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eee) OO PEE PRONUNCIATION. 


g as in go (gu). 

h ... Ao! (hda), 

r ... vun (ron), terrier (te‘rias). 
1... hex (has), farther (fa-15az). 
S ... see (S?), cess (Se5). 

w ... wen (wen). 

hw... when (hwen). 

Yow yes (yes). 


ORDINARY. 
a as in Fr. @ la mode (a la mod’). 
ai ... aye=yes (ai), Isa/ah (aizaira). 


wz .,, Inan (men). 
a .,. pass (pas), chant (tfant). 
au... lowd (laud), now (nau). 

. cut (kot), son (svn), 

. yet (yet), ten (ten). 


. survey sb. (sbv1ve), Fr. attaché (atafe). 


llg ... Fr. chef (fef). 
@ ... ever (evar), natzon (néZ!fon). 
ai... J, eye, (ai), bend (baind), 
la... Vr. eau de vie (6 da vr). 
i... sét (sit), mystic (mistik). 
# ... Psyche (saik2), react (ré,e*kt). 
o ... achor (2!*kos), morality (morz'liti). 
oi ... ozl (oil), boy (boi). 
o ... hero (hiero), zoology (zo,glédzi). 
9 ... what (hw9t), watch (wotf). 
9,0"... got (got), soft (spft). 
Oo... Ger. Koln (koln), 
lo .. Fr. pez (po. 
u_,.. fell (ful), book (buk). 
iu... dsration (diuré-fan). 
u ... unto (n'nte), fregality (frz-). 
iz ... Matthezy (mee'pix), virtue (va‘stize). 
i ... Ger. Miéller (mii‘lér). 
ia... Fr. dune (cin), 
© (see ie, &, 32, 
1a (see ef, 6°) 


” as in able (Zib’l), eaten (7t’n) = voice-glide. 


* # the o in soft, of mcdial or doubtful length. 


OL. ¢, 0, representing an carlier a, are distinguished as ¢, ¢ 


de) sce Vol. I, p. xxiv, note 3. 


J. CONSONANTS. 


b, d, f, k, 1, m, a, p, t, v, z Aave their usual values. 


z as in fhin (pin), bath (bap). 
... then (Sen), bathe (bé'd). 
: ... shop (fop), dish (dif). 
Of nse chop (t{pp), ditch (ditf). 
zZ ... viséon (vigzan), déyeuner (dez6ne). 
dz ... judge (dzndz). 
Qn ... sizging (sirnin), thizk (pink). 
ne ... fixger (finges). 


Te VO ELS. 


LONG. 
4 asin alms (Amz), bar (ba). 


... curl (koal), fer (fox 
(€°)... there (Sée1), pear, pare (pé1). 
. Tein, rain (ré'n), they (821). 
... Fr. fazre (f7r’). 
... fir (51), fern (f5in), earth (S1p). 


YN WN OM & 
™ 
Vv 


1 (i)... béer (bies), clear (klies). 
z ... thief (pif), see (sZ). 
5 (59)... bear, bore (bor), glory (gl6>"ri). 


G (64)... $0, sow (sou), soul (sul). 
5... walk (wok), wart ,wout). 
@ ... short (fgzt), thom (ppin). 
16 . Fr, coeur (kor). 
Ilo 


... Ger, Gothe (goté), Fr. je@ne (z6n). 


U(ie).. poor (pii-r), msorish (miio-rif), 
it,'G... psre (piiies), lvre (l'ties), 

# ~~ ,,, two moons (t# ménz). 

1%, 12... few (fist), lute (It). 


... Ger. gran (grin), Fr. jus (3). 


In the Erymotocy, 


t (FOREIGN.) 
fas in French nasal, environ (anvzron). 
ly... It. serag@io (se:a1¥0). 
ny ... It. sigvore (s/u5ore). 
x ... Ger. ack (ax), Se. loch (lox, lox*). 
x? ... Ger. ick (ix*), Se. nicht (néx7t). 
y ... Ger. sagen (2a-yén). 
7... Ger. legen, regnen (léy%én, réy™nén) 


a 


OBSCURE. 
a as in amoeba (amzba). 


&% .,. aceept (&kse*pt), maniac (mé! nixk). 


Ne Ge he 


. datem (délt3m). 
. moment (mdu'mént), several (se-vérdl), 
. separate (aaj.) (se*pirét). 


G 


added (2e'déd), estate (ést2Z"*t). 


tT ... vanzty (veeniti). 
Z,., remain (rimé''n), believe (b/1zv). 
6... theory (p7ori). 


& ,,, violet (voi-élét) parody (pserddi). 
9 ... authority (Gporiti). 
& ... connect (kgne‘kt), amazon (2'mazgn). 


it, ‘i verdzre (v5-3diti1), mcaswre (mecgtiis). 
“a ,.. altogether (Glte’ge'do1). 
iz ... cirewlar (sd-rkis?liz). 


| Only in foreign (or earlier English) words. 


¢ (having the phonetic value of ¢ and g, or 9, above); as in gude from andi (OUG., anti, 
Goth. andet-s), mein from mann, pn from an, 


LIST OF ABBNHEVIAIICNS sae 


a. [in Etymol.] ... = adoption of, adopted from. | gen. ............... = gcnitive. Datatesreectec coast = past tense. 
@ (a5 21300) ...... = ante, before. 0 Parsee ocencecan = general, -ly. PAL eee — in Pathology. 
Coe Bos EXSY) scant = adjective. TEA UM, scomannac = general signification. Perhea aoe =: perhaps. 
absol., absol. ...... = absolutely. Geol.” oe eee = in Geology. | Eas Asean onnconcbar = Persian. 
DSU ars sve vecninate = abstract. Geom. « wonssceeson = in Geometry. TRL CUS feos peeeneee — person, -al. 
RCC cs tis secessserene = accusative. Gothia eee ~ Gothic (= Mceso-Gothic). 10) 6 cee Beteenaaotanc: = perfect. 
ad. [in Etymol. |... = adaptation of. GIs nqeeeerceee = Greek, Do ener aren ecene = Portuguese, 
Cay CGN caaognoce = adverb. (GALI rapnonaucse OF = in Grammar. PAI, ooe conor - in Philology. 
RODS, eacacseonecs: = adverbial, -ly. Heb. se .ecencarere = Hebrew. pHODeh ees - phonetic, -ally. 
JN Rop Eels. canancade = Anglo-French. Leis Jeers = in Ileraldry. PRP orn ee = phrase. 
PA tAL Tevet ee te, as = in Anatomy. FELT Peenere & Sacone .- with herbalists, LRvENS Tae =» in Phrenology. 
CEBU concioncecdeaer = in Antiquities. TL OPE soa ncceeeeee = in.Horticulture. PENSE Popndenanoosoc = in Physiology. 
aphictimennensre seas =: aphetic, aphetized. ITED sre. ae = Imperative. DlaOli=  <soceecemere > plural. 
DPPreecenec ese sessed = apparently. ETOP ET Sia eee = impersonal. DACA A ORR RADE tic = poetic. 
ENG, can aheaenneeee = Arabic. | Mampi eee . = imperfect. POP.” -5......22-205- = popular. ly, 
MAC Rr ey sen ace = in Architecture. CICA ener Secicn cae = Indicative. ppl. a., ppl. adj.... _ participial adjective. 
CURA Nace CRP ROR = archaic. inde fee <.5..5 eee = indefinite. PONS: | sesadenadic .. = participle. 
RABI coonscouanse = in Archzology. Df cecerce 3) ssaence , = Infinitive. Brees: os. eee — Provencal. 
as SO Gomeenes cea ares = association. | SIS c.52.00-7 ee = influenced. EL gasped cacces = preceding (word or article). 
PAS Lise cee etre = in Astronomy. Ut biee ites cee = interjection. PIL: Gee a prcax: 
LETH cemseenctooe = in Astrology. TIETS, can: cosa = intransitive. DICBE sicesconececeene = preposition. 
CHD n enononcansacase = attributive, -ly. 1 paetmoieecinosacoac == Italian. PUES a | cas secenaasenee present, 
ely eesceaneteeoren: = before. Sere (CIOY Scasnosbocnse = Johnson (quotation from). HE Ds SHEP o-oo Primary signification. 
LLG “cernereeerconeT = in Biology. (CET) beanencacencnne == 91D) Jamiesons, scottish ict aale ime eee privative. 
BO we wsereeen seta. = Bohemian. (lode. eee Jodrell (quoted from). 12:00) oeeenecoopeoencon > probably. 
LEAS eae EEE POE = in Botany. DO Deemer a ec: = Latin. PLOT Oe pronoun. 
JET I scrap Ps onCENE = in Building. (L.)(in quotations) = Latham’s edn. of Todd’s PLENTY 5 asconsca = pronunciation. 
Cu(aSte T3900)... = circa, about. lange census tee = langnage. [Johnson set eio p.m eee = properly. 
c. (as 13th c.)...... = century. EG csi seeeecee - Low German. PHOS ae aae eee — in Prosody. 
Cat eco se = Catalan. lite, S.d2sscerece eee = literal, -ly. 183.80 ol (sh mapnebacoae = present participle. 
QHARED, cscscocnone = catachrestically. ith Sees eee = Lithuanian. ESCH ene see ee - in Psychology. 
(iA G tesaescrnceseene == confer, compare. TKO eee eee = Septuagint. PR bi Seteqaemnrtessce cco - quod vide, which see. 
GRC earn eect = in Chemistry. Mal., (ice = Malay. PECK.) Seer ree ~ in Richardson’s Dict. 
ed StS eomuneceanere = classical Latin. masc. (rarely m.) = masculine. RC Ch. seer = Roman Catholic Church. 
COE OW anecossnone = cognate with. Math. on enete = in Mathematics. TelaShii.--eeeeeeen = refashioned, -ing. 
COLIEC Men enas vis cas = collective, -ly. HR CO aconaccecdnace = Middle English. AGf he BIL coaosneo- = reflexive, 
COMO eT = colloquially. Wed... hese ~ in Medicine. Hees a AirecreAnBaneacaces = Tegular. 
GED: socanaocccnaone = combined, -ing. med. 1) eee =: medizval Latin. TEPTa. aeeeeereeneeee - representative, representing. 
CLI Bean operate = Combinations. Mechs <2: = in Mechanics, | RAE, ...eereeeeee «- - in Rhetoric. 
(GOES eooeeennasee = in commercial usage. WRT DES socwoone 0a = in Metaphysics. ji IROms 2 eeeeeeeeeeee = Romanic, Romance. 
COINS scomosaacdonte = compound, composition. | MEGS eeeeeeeees = Middle High German. A accnononbon. = substantive. 
(OWE cccomecenase = complement. midi es = midland (dialect). SGy scenes = Scotch. 
(COPA dr cmenacbeccsnee: = in Conchology AGL) Se ee = in military usage. SCs) ssc saesoseeeeeens = seilicet, anderstand or supply. 
CULES coco enonene aa = concretely. Bi 42 Fe aneaperer acs oe = in Mineralogy. STNZ.. senses eee = singular. 
CO] ame nn ee ae = conjunction. MOGs te a = modern. SKragee sects = Sanskrit. 
CONS seerteceeenere == consonant. Wile: SMe ee see = in Music. re] ER Fleece Gocodence = Slavonic. 
Const., Cowst. ... = Construction, construed (NERS ec icecreeesese = Nares (quoted from). Spectres = Spanish. 
with, TiemOleactionseesteee = noun of action. EIN gaoonenoDnonatric = spelling. 
(CTA esappenec nme = in Crystallography. | 1G OLE ec onnacac = noun of agent. SPEC ean eee = specifically. 
(GDL Aateaaeneneras = in Davies (Supp. Eng. IME JOS ereconnat = in Natural History. sub). igs seems = subject, subjunctive. 
Glossary). LN QUES eenne eer = in nautical language. RULES Gb osccanas subordinate clause. 
ID a eve eseivates ss cetes = Danish. neut. (rarely n.) = neuter. SUDSEq SN eeeeeee = subsequently. 
Gates sccereseseesases = dative, IN NIB eeee eee = Northern French. subst. cto == substantively. 
Ga SanpneneerAbnacnne = definite. BY al OSiansenaeadenanor: = Natural Order. Suffice capes == suffix. 
GORA SoophonosdasGar = derivative, -ation. NOMS eeeewece eee = nominative. SSI — Goowassusote = superlative, 
GN, CHAE oceennce = dialect, -al. | orth eeeereerene ces = northern (dialect). AY teas naceonaas 1 eee = in Surgery. 
AD ee ocedonsemasedoe = Dictionary. ING Tee hoeeereoness = New Testament. SW nes eee = Swedish. 
IMS eee ec = diminutive. LVai tes 172 aera = in Numismatics. SUV ees i ceca ee = south westerm (dialect). 
1OTS, conaccnodrngoancan = LOE OD Joe wee toners = object. i. eee = in Todd’s Johnson, 
ELEC Clem a roe t cer sere = in ecclesiastical usage. Obs., obs., obs. ... = obsolete. HED aocppeeccencane = technical, -ly. 
CLLEDE aneneteee aetna: = elliptical, -ly. OCCASan ete aseenecosee = occasional, -ly. Tihcel. 225.0 7 Le eology. 
BI ooscaeseenoe = east midland (dialect). OE eos seer = Old English (= Anglo- th fee eee = translation of. 
ITS cpeponcoenecene = English. Saxon). FERLAD, aor eor encore = transitive. 
LET enact ence aes = in Entomology. (ORM COURS aaccdasns = Old French. EVE, sdeeooactaens transferred sense. 
Gig.<0} 0 He pannenenpeeaeoe = erroneous, -ly. OUSriS sees cece. ee = Old Frisian. LEST ae eee eere = in Trigonometry. 
jay 3th onesee canace = especially. (OVEN Cer os caocaomerdons = Old High German, LY POD Wawseetec coe = in Typography. 
GIST: aa. sosceaoquee = etymology. (ODN? seccononencanpanee = Old Irish. i]t eee ee = ultimate, -ly. 
COVA cascocason: = euphemistically. (OING — soaseaeaaneenas = Old Norse (Old Icelandic). | unkn. ............... = unknown. 
CXCieesnecseetseteas: = except. LON B95 65 eqanneesaane = Old Northern French. USi eee eee = United States. 
f. {in Etymol.] ... = formed on, Opi ives ceenseesses = in Optics. Dey VD cance eeeeaseene = verb. 
f. (in subordinate (ORIG paancacsnter = in Ornithology. Be Wet ORD cones = verb strong, or weak. 
Chities) meee = form of. (O}S qaansoanantancecde = Old Saxon. UPR DS Yacnacnosces = verbal substantive. 
fem. (rarely f.) ... = feminine. OSU ere coscs = Old Slavonic. VAT ods eee = variant of. 
GSO coccransecosnnende = figurative, -ly. | Omer eesceecses = Old Testament. WG: Ai, cost ecreseueer = word, 
10ers = French. ii@Teutsrasse nase = Original Teutonic. | IW Gerace ecererees = West Germanic. 
ECG. a aesececsness = frequently. OH. secesuesseceess = original, -ly. Hee ioebtsl Ec onaqanoeseo = west midland (dialect), 
HOLIS dare sak ss ecseries ~ Frisian. PALEORL ea ene = in Paleontology. WS) ieseeiccecenee = West Saxon. 
(Gress (CRS, snemopoodoor ~ German, 192 | ]8 Eb enocnocaotoc == passive or past participle. | OBS Ben erencemcnncaco = in Col. Yule’s Glossary. 
(GEXG) Ss Seanndeonenenscd = Gaelic. | EES o-a000 serecsese = passive, -ly. ZOOL rete ee ren — in Zoology. 
Before a word or scnsc. | In the list of Forms. In the Etymol. 
+ — obsolete. 1 = before 1100, * indicates a word or form not actually found, but 
‘! .= not naturalized. {) 2 T2th c, (1100 to 1200), of which the existence is inferred. 
In the quotations. 3 = 13th c. (1200 to 1300). :— = extant representative, or rcgular phonetic 
* sometimes points out the word illustrated. 5-7 = 15thto 17th century. (See General Explan- descendant of. 


ations, Vol. I, p. xx.) 


The printing of a word in SMALL CAPITALS indicates that farther information will be found under the word so referred to. 
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(en), the fourteenth letter of the modern, and 
N thirteenth of the ancient Roman alphabet, 
represents historically the Greek 22 and the Semitic 
nun. The earlier Greek forms were N and y, 
corresponding to the Pheenician YW. The sound 
usually denoted by the letter is a voiced nasal 
consouant with front closure (the point of the 
tongue touching the teeth or the fore part of the 
palate). It is, however, also capable of being 
used as a sonant or vowel, here denoted by (’n), as 
in didden (bi d'n), bidder (bi't’n), slacker (sloe"k'n). 
With one or other of these values the letter is 
very frequent in English, and is silent only in a 
few cases at the end of syllables alter / and m, as 
kiln, damn, condemn, contemn, limn, hymn, 
solemn, column, 

Before the sounds (g) and (k) the letter 7 is also 
employed in English to denote a nasal with back 
tongue-closure, in this dictionary distinguished 
as (n), as in finger (firngas), think (pink), When 
not followed by these sounds, this back-nasal is 
expressed by the digraph zg, as in hang (hen), 
sing, song. (On the difference in pronunciation 
between finger and singer, etc., see the note to the 
letter G.) 


In Scottish texts of the 15-16th centuries the change of 
Latin and French ga to vg is frequently represented in the 
spelling of such words as sing sign, ring, reng reign, and 
ngn is common between vowels, as resinguit resigned, 
mangnitude, etc, é 

2. In OE. x is very frequent as the terminal 
letter of inflectional syllables, as in the -azz of the 
infinitive and the oblique cases of weak nomns. 
In southern texts this # is always retained, but 
in the north it appears to have been geuerally 
dropped by the middle of the 1oth century. In 
ME. the retention or dropping of the letter varied 
in the different midland and southern dialects. On 
the other hand, the -ev ofstrong past pples., which 
became -é in southern dialects, was retained in the 
north as in modern English. 

In inflectional syllables (as in reading, writing, 
etc.) -mg has in many dialects hecn reduced to x, 
and this pronunciation (usually called ‘ dropping 
one’s g's’) may sometimes be heard even from 
educated speakers. 

3. In ME. the x of the indefinite article a is 
frequently transferred to a following word begin- 
ning with a vowel (while a converse process has 
given such forms as adder, apron, and auger). 
The forms thus produced occasionally alliterate 
with words propeily beginning with 2, and in one 
or two cases (as wezvt and nickname) have finally 
established themselves in the language. The 
following are examples of the practice from ME. 
and early modern texts. 

c12a0 Bestiary 503 in O. F:. Afisc. 16 Tu wuldes seien .. 
Oatit wereancilond. a1400-50 A fe.rander 1066 Alexander 
. hima narawe hent. ¢1420 Auinurs Arth. 349 (trel. MS.) 
This is n nayre anda kny3t. ¢1420 Avow. Arth. xv, As he 
neghet bia noke. ¢1420 J. Pace Sreee Ronen (Camden: 18 
Anegge at ixd.a nappyle at xf, 1448 Paston Lett, 1.74 On 
..smot hym on the hede with anege [=edge] tole. 1519 
Knaresborough Wills (surtees) 1. 8 Vo Richard tlardestie 
+-anox. 1532 in Marsden Sef. Pleas Crt. Adm, (Selden) 


CN 7?” {t shall be lefull for the said master to take in a nable 


odysman. 1573 Tusser H/usé.(1878) 36 An ax and a nads. 


CE i609 AIS. Acc. St. John's Mosp., Canterb., For sending 
Q. a letter to Lonndon and the retorning of a nanser. 


=< 


b. A similar transference also takes place with 
the 2 of myn, mine, and Jin, ¢hyn, thine. (See 
also Own a. te, Nain, Naunt, NEAM, NUNCLE.) 
3320 Sir Tristr.g21 Mark, mi nem, tose. /bi¢. 2150 
Mark, pinem. /bid. 2135 Sweet ysonde, pinare! 13.. Gaw. 
4 Gr. Knt. 2467 Perfore 1 ebe pe..to com to py naunt. 
a1400-50 Alexander 1356 (D ), 1 vndertake it..tyre is pi 
hawne. ¢ 1420 S/r Amadace (Camden) liii, ] haue a doztur, 
that my nayre ho isse, 1439 £. £. Wills (1882) 118 My Noych 
with my Baleys. ¢1530 Rrororne Ist & Science (1848) 
21 Foorth shal I bete thy narse, now. 1545 Vest. Ebor. VI. 
225, I give to my nawnte..the graie horse. 

c. More rarely the 2 is derived from the old 
dative of the def. article: see ALE 2 and Nonce. 

1330 Rowland & V. 389 At be nende of pritti nizt.  /d7d. 
581 When it com to pe neue. 

I. 1. The letter used to represent the sound. 

c1o0o ELFric Gram. (Z.) 6 Semivocales syndon seofan, 
Al, m,n, 7,8, x. 1530 PatsGr. /atrod. p. xix, M,N, and 
R..never lese theyr sounde,..excepte only N, whan he 

Vou. VIE. 


commetb in the thyrde parson plurell of verbes after E. 
¢1620 A. Hume Srit. Zongne 12 ‘The top of the tongue 
stryking on the inward teetli formes d,1,n,1,5, t,and z. 1668 
Witkins Real Char. iu. aii. 367 Phe reason why this Letter 
N, and L, and R, are for the most part, both in Greek and 
Latin immutable. 1710 Steecr & Anvison Satler No. 260 
? 5 Which would..prunounce the Leiters M. or N. and in 
short, do all the Functions of a Gennine and Natural Nose, 
3727-38 Cuampers Cyc/. N, In the French the x Is fre- 
acenly a mere nasal vowel. 3841 Latuam Lag. Lang. 108 
Of the Liquids i1 may be predicated. .that 1 is allied to the 
Series ¢. 1886 K. OutpHant New English 1. 257 The » is 
prefixed, as in nehe name for eke name. 

In Printing used as a unit of measurement 
(freq. cv: cf. EM); also x-guadrat, 

1683 Moxon Alech, Exerc., Printing xiii. ? 1 Some [types] 
are n thick; that is to say, n Quadrat thick, viz. half so 
thick as the Bodyis high. 1824 J. Jounson 7yfogr.11.65 The 
use of the n-quadrat in spacing must be guided by circum- 
stances, /6it.138 We always indent an m and an n, or even 
two m’s. 1892 Academy 2 Sept. 199/3, 49,000 American 
ems (equal 1u 98,000 English ens). 

c. Used with reference to its shape. 

1897 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. 111.810 The loops being. .made 
to assume the outline of the leiter N. /0z%., In one case 
where N-like bends were produced. 

2. Used to indicate that the name of a person is 
to be inserted by the reader or speaker. + Also 
put instead of a particular day. 

c1000 Oratio Poetica 1in Be Domes Dzze 36 Thenne 
gemiltsad be N...deoda brym-Cyningce. 14° Eng. Frogm. 
Med. Service-Bhs. 6, 1. N. take the N. to myn wedded 
wyf, c1qg0 Myrc Festial 260 Such a day N. 3e schull haue 
Seynt Lukes day. 1552 Bk. Com. Prayer, Priv. Baplism, 
Yf thou be not baptysed already, N, 1 baptyse thee in the 
name of the Father [etc]. 1574 Reg. L’rivy Council Srot. 
II. 402, 1, N, now electit Provest (or Baillie) of the Burgh. 

3. Used as a distinguishiny letter, to denote oue 
of a series of things, a point in a diagram, etc. 

x77 Moxon Mech. Exerc, 28 Fasten these staples as at 
NN to the Main-plate. 1733 Tutt //orse-/loeing Husd. 
xxi. (Dubl.) 301 The Plow-Vail consists of the Beam N; the 
Coulter O [etc.]. 1997 Ancycl. Brit. (ed. 3) X1.723/1 At 
N is a dove-tailed piece of brass. 1873 SkRat Piers low. 
man Pref. p.xlvii, 1 had intended to collate it, denuting it 
by the letter N. 1884 Pad! Moll G. 14 Aug. 10/1 The two 
policemen connected with the N division, | . 

4. In A/a/h. used to indicate an indefinite num- 
ber. Zo the n** (power), to any required power ; 
hence fg. to any extent, to the utmost. 

1852 SmEDtev L. Arundel xxiii, Minerva was great upon 
the occasion; starched to the #'*%, 1885 /’all Mall GC. 
21 Mar. 1/2 It is the 2'® power of man. 1897 Ladin. Kev. 
July 4 The Neapolitan..is an Italian to the 2'® degree. 

5. AN-declension, the ‘weak’ declension of ‘Teu- 
tonic nouns and adjectives, in which the stem ends 
in 2; so 2-slem, n-fplural, 

3843 Proc. Philol. Soc. 1. 73 The » declension. .makes its 
appearance in many of the Indo-European languages, be- 
sides the Gothic. 1866 Morris slyend, (uwyt p.xxxv, They 
are remnants of the» declension. 1886 T. M. Doust /ntrocd. 
Gothic p. x, Consonant Declensions; #-stems. 1894 V. 
Henry Comp. Gram. Engl. & Gert. 236 The 2-plural re- 
quires no explanation. 

6. N-rays (originally #-rays), a form of radia- 
tion discovered in 1903 by I. Blondlot of the 
University of Nancy, from the initial letter of 
which the name is derived. A/t-rays (originally 
m,-rays), another form of radiation, having, in 
some respects, the opposite effects. 

1903 Nature LXVI]1. 119/2 The name z-rays is suggested 
for thee radiations. /éfd. 578/1 Several papers on the so- 
called N rays discovered by M. Blondlot are printed in the 
Journal de Physique for August. 1904 — LXIX. 455/2 
The m-rays, described in the previous note, have exactly 
the opposite etfect. 

II. 1. Abbreviations. N.= various proper names, 
as Nathaniel, Nicholas, Noah, etc. ; N (Chem.) = 
Nitrogen ; N.=Nationalist ; n. (Cram.)=noun, 
neuter; N.A.= National Academician (U.S.); 
z.d.=no date; N.F.= Norman French; N.1.= 
North latitude; N.O. =Natural Order; N.P. = 
Notary Public; N.S.=New Style; (Banking) not 
sufficient; N.T. = New Testament, etc. 

1698 Prior Let. Farl Halifax, Paris, the 9 Aug: NS. 
1709 Steere Jatler No.4 ® 5 They write from Saxony of 
the 13'® Instant, N.S. 1789 J. Brown Se/, Rett. (1807) 155 
it is neither N. nor F. nor P. that l either fear or trust. 1866 
tr. Viner's Granun. N. T. Dict. (ed. 6) 14 The idiom of the 
N. T. is..a variety of the Greek language. 1883 //arper's 
Alag. Nov. 843/2 He enjoys..the unusnal distinction of 
being an N.A. and an A.R.A. 1900 Westin. Gaz. 30 June 
9/3 It is generally sufficient. .that the bank has not returned 
cheques unpaid with the mystical letters ‘N.S.' (not suffi- 
cient) in the corner. 

b. N.=North; also N.E., NE.= North-east, 
etc.; N.B. =North Britain (Scotland). 


1615 Cart. Avams JYrnl. Voy. Siani 21 May, From 4 to 
8, rl[eague]ln. 1708 Loud. Gaz. No. 4418/3 Tbe Wind was 
this Morning..at six, at N.,at eight at N.E. 1720 De Foe 
Capt, Singleton vit. (1840! 131 As the course of the other 
rivers were N. by E.or N.N.E. the course of this lay N.N.W. 
1769 Fatconer Dict, Mar. s.v. Sailing, Vhe former (ship] 
steering E,6N. 1855 Maury Phys. Geog. (ed. 2) 258 The 
wind is reported as prevailing. .from N. 3 tinies 

2. N.B.- Lat. Ao/a dene, “note well’. 

1673 Ray Journ. Low C. 163 NB. One of these Electors 
may nominate himself to any office. 1710 Anoison Zatler 
No. 224 P 5 Of late Years, the N.B. has been much in 
Fashion. 1755 Hervey Sheron & Asfasio 1. xi. 415‘ Be- 
hold.’ He sets his N.0. on the passage. 1797 Encycl. Brit. 
(ed. 3) XI. 722/1 N.B. At the end of tbe tube G there is a 
lens for increasing the den-ity of the rays. 1800 Asiaé. 
Aun. Reg. 11.95/1 He..ingentously added a N. B. at the 
foot of the whole. 

N-, in OF. and ME., the negative particle we in 
combination with a word beginning with a vowel, 
kh, of W, as nam, am not, nzs is not, sadde had 
not, zas was not. See NE and NaBBE, Nap, etc. 

’n, Lance. dial., reduced form of hax ‘have’. 

1864 R. A. Arnoip Hist. Cotton Famine 302 That's o at 
we ngetten. /éid. 304 Yo'n bin far enough to-day. 

"n, -n, @a/,, reduced enclitic form ot the negative 
particle #o/, 0, or na, 

¢1750 in J. F. Palmer Dev. Dial. (1837) 6,1 did’n care. 
/bid., | coud’n abide her vather. 1864 TENNYSON North. 
Farimer\, xvii, What atta stannin‘theer fur, an’ doesn bring 


ma the aale? 
+Na, adv.) and conj) Obs. [OE. nd, f. ne 


NE d ever (sce A adv, and O adv.), giving nor- 
mally sa in northern ME. and Sc., and 70 (see No 
ady,) in midland and southern dialects. But the 
na which actually appears in northern and Sc. 
texts seems rather to be an alteration of #e than 
a genutne survival of the old form.] 

1. a/v, Not, in no way. by no means. 

Frequently used along with another negutive, as 2e. 

Beowulf 15 6 Swa sceul man don, bonne he..na ymb his 
lif cearad, ¢ 888 K. Airrep Boeth. vii. § 3 Zif pat pine 
ngne welan waron .. ne meahtest pu hi na forleosan. 971 
Biuckl. Hom. 33 Nolde be him na andswerian buton mid 
tonbwarnesse. c1000 Ags. Gos. Matt. vii.25 Pur bleowun 
windas. on pat hus & hyt na ne feoll. a@xs1z1 O. E. Chron. 
(Laud MS.) an. 1083 Hi..wolden hiz utdragan, pata hiz ne 
dorsten na utgan, ¢1175 Lamb. //em. 123 Ne nom he na 
alle ba be per inne weien. c¢1205 Lay. 9294 Per he na ne 
come 3if hit neve for swikedome. ¢ 1350 WVill. Palerne 1172, 
I na gult him neuer, to gif him enchesoun [etc.]. 

a13z00 Cursor Al. 12847 Baptis pe na dar i noght. 13.. 
— 16948 (Gott.), If i 3u lije na[Cots. ne] sall. 1375 Baruour 
Bruce 1x. 71 (Edinb. MS.), And that him sair repent sall he 
..May fall, quhen he it mend na may, 1423 Jas. I Aungis 
Q. \xvii, Tho began myn axis and turment, To sene fic 
part, and folowe 1 na myght. 15..in Dundbars Poems 
(S. T. S.) 321, f dar noght speke, For 1 na dare, my hert it 
is so sare. 

b. Aa war (z/), were it not, had it not been, 
but for (the fact ¢/a/), etc. 

1375 Barsour Sruce 111, 642 He had bene tane but dout, 
Na war it thathe [etc.].  /dsc/. vi. 345, Vil. 218, etc. €1375 
Sc Leg. Saints Prol. 98 Jet vald 1,..na var eld & falt of 
sycht, Of be twelf appostolis spek now. /é/d. i, 528, etc. 

c. conj. That..not, but that. Also Det/ na= 
‘May’ (with negative following). 

1375 Barsour GSruce v. 372 Of thretty was levit nane, Na 
thai war slane ilkane, or tane. ¢ 3375 Sc. Leg. Sain(s xxxii. 
(FYustin) 82 Pat wes nocht sa prively na it wes persawit in 
hy. 1456 Sin G. Have Law Arms (S. ‘1. S.) 221 Quhat 
war he that had sa hard a hert na he wald have merci of 
thame..? 1533 Gau Richt Vay 12 Vhay quhilk .. trowis 
noth na he wirkis al the guid warkis in thayme. 1786 
Burns Earnest Cry xvi, Deii na they never mair do guid, 
Play’d her that pliskie. 

2. conj. Nor. Also, neither (only in early ME.). 

c1000 O. &. Chron. (Cant. MS.) an. 995 Naber na of pam 
Cinge na of pam folce. ¢ 1131 O. &. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 
3131 Per man him held pat he ne mihte na east na west. 
¢ 1205 Lay.13344 Nisnan kine-lond naswa brad ne swa long. 
Ibid. 14165 Ah nulle ich castel na burh nane pe bi-techen. 

@1300 Cursor Al, 1962 Eteo..nakin worme pat es made, Na 
o fouxul (Gert, Na foul] pat refes his liuelade. /4drd. 5780 
Pis es mt nam, na mar na less [Gé/é. more ne less]. 1375 
Barsour Sruce 1. 318 He wyst nocht quhat to do na say. 
€3375 Sc. Leg. Saints xv. (Barnabas) 22 He was nocht 
dwelland with criste, na in pis warld vakand, na hard 
nothire, na saw lris ded. 1456 Sin G. Have Law Arms 
(S. T. S.) 167 [They] nouthir had were to him, na he to 
thame. ¢1470 Henry Jallace 1. 105 To thar men without 
thai mycht nocht wyn, Na thai to thaim. 1508 Dunnar 
Yuva Martit Wemen 299 We na fallowis wer..In fredome, 
na furth bering, na fairnes of persoune. 1535 STEWART 
Cron. Scot. Vt. 439 Quhilk hes no st:enth. .Na dow to weild 
ane wapin with their hand. 1786 Burns 72a Dogs 16 Tho’ 
he was o” high degree, The fient a pride na pride had be, 

b. Used with another negative following. 

1375 Barsour Sruce 1.230 A noble hart may haiff nane 

es, Na ellys nocht thal may him ples, Gyff cau 


NA. 


€1375 Sc. Leg. Saints i. (Peter) 6 pis petir.. vald neuir 
how for aduersite, na for na perele pat mycht he. 1456 
Sir G. Have Law Arms (S. T. S.) 26 He..schewe in dede 
that he lufit it nocht na nane that delt with it. 1535 
Stewart Cron, Scot. 11. 205 For clerk or preist,..Na for 
na bischop that wes in Britane. . 

c. With omission of preceding negative. 

€1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxx. (Theodora) 631 For loy na 
solace bot thru be, Na lykine in my hert ma he. 1456 Sir 
G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 219 We may undo na gayn- 
say the commoun lawe. P 

Na (na), adv.2 Sc. and zorth. dial. [repr. 
OE. zd (see prec.), and corresponding to the mid- 
land and southern No, The pron. (n4) for (né) 
has parallels in ‘w@, wha@.} No, used in answer 
to a question, to express dissent, etc. 

1228 in Mem, Ripon (Surtees) 1. 53 Per suum xa vel 
suum ya. ¢1375Sc. Leg. Saints xxix. (Placidas) 600 Pane 
cane bai at hym hertly spere..gyf he wist quhare he was 
.-he sad: ‘na’. ¢ 1375 Cursor (1, 766 (Fairf.), And wate pou 
quar-fore? na [Cot?. nai, Géff. nay],ho sayde. ¢ 1475 Rauf 
Cotlzear 79 Na, thank me not ouir airlie, for dreid that we 
threip. 1513 Doucias ners vu. vi. 32 Hes nocht Troy 
all infyrit 3it thame brynt? Na: allsic laboure is for nocht 
and tynt. 1596 Datrympte tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. vin. 75 
Na; nocht sa: hot he quhen pleises him selfe wil cum. 1725 
Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 1. i, Na, Patie, na! I’m nae sic 
churlish beast. 1786 Burns 7oa@ Louse iv, Na faith ye yet ! 
ye'll no be right Till ye’ve got on it. 1816Scott Old Mort. 
vii, Na, my leddy, it’s no that. 1827 J. Witson Noct. 
Ambry, Wks. 1855 1. 354 Na Sir—I canna say that I should. 
1894 Northumbld, Gloss. s.v., “Are ye gan win us?’ ‘Na’. 

b. Doubled for the sake of emphasis. 

1513 Dovucras Zneis 1. Prol. 24 Na, na, nocht sua, hot 
knele quhen I thame heir. 1594 A. Hume 7veat. Conscience 
iv. Wks. (S. T. S.) 104 Na, na, thy intention sall he na rele- 
uant defence vnto thee. 1682 PepEN Lord's Trumpet 20 
Na, na, sirs, love to God goes beyond all that. 1786 Burns 
Answ. Tailor x,‘Na, na’, quo’ I, ‘I'm no’ for that. 1815 
Scotr Gny Af. xxiii, ‘Had we not hetter..dismount?’ ‘Na, 
na,..we maun cross Dumple at no rate’. 1891 ‘H. Hati- 
BuRTON’ Ochil Hills 51 Na, na, my lad! x, 

+ Na, con7.2 Sc. Obs. [Of obscure origin: cf. 
Nor in the same sense. Examples of NE in this 


use are very rare.] Than, 

1375 Barsour Bruce vi. 538 The lest party of thame twa 
Wes starkar fernahe. ¢1375 Se. Leg. Saints iii. (Andrew) 
1103 Pe fend wes away in hy, sonare na ony man cuth 
thynke. 1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T. S.) 53 [He] 
slewe of his men3e ma na fourty thousand. ¢1470 Henry 
Wallace v. 388, 1 meyn fer mar the tynsell off my men, Na 
for my selff. 1508 Dunsar 7xa Mariit Wemen 295 Mar 
with wylis I wan na wichtnes of handis. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. 1. 271 Tha wald erar de Na with the Romanis 
to suhdewit he. 

b. Than if. xare—. 

1456 Sir G. Have Law Avis (S. T. S.) 303 Quhen he 
cammys furthwart op thre festuale days, .. all the peple .. 
press the mare to se him na he rade every day, 

Wa (na), adv. Sc. and xorth. dial. Also -na. 
[Enclitic form of No adv. ‘not’, with obscuration 
of vowel owing to the absence, of stress.] Not. 
Chiefly used with auxiliary verbs, as cazza, 


maunna, dinna, hasna, etc. 

1714 Ramsay Fohn Cowper 29 "Tis an ill wind that dis na 
hlaw Some body good. 1725 — Gentle Sheph.1, Ineedna 
mak sic speed. 1786 Burns Holy Fair xiv, They canna sit 
for anger. 1793 — Wilt thou be my dearie? If it winna, 
canna be. 1816 Scott O/d AVZort. i, Them that shame pa to 
take upon themsells the persecuting name of. .tories. @1828 
Bewicx The Howdy (1850) 13 [Thou] dis pa leuk vara pleasd. 

Wa, obs. variant of Nay. 

Waa, dial. variant of No a. and adv, 

Waagoree, obs. form of Nacari. 

Naam (nam),sé. Hist. Law. Alsonam. [OE. 
naam, ndm, a.ON. nam, Goth. -2ém (in andaném), 
related by ablaut to the vb. mzmaz to take, Nim. 
Hence med.L. xamtum, namum. The ONF, 
namps, nanipt, and med.L. xanptum, namtum, 
nantum (see Du Cange), are prob. of Scand. 
origin.} The act of taking another's goods by 
way of distraint; goods or chattels taken in this 
way. (Cf. WITHERNAM.) 

@ 1035 Laws Cuxt in Thorpe I. 386 Be naame. Ne nime 
nan man nane name, ne innan scire ne ut of scire, zr man 
hzhhe priwa on hundrede his rihtes zebeden. @ 1087 Laws 
William [ in Du Cange s.v. Namium, Ne prenge hum 
Nam nil’en Conté, ne defors, dici qu'il eit tres fois demanded 
dreit, el Undred, fi el Conté. c1z90 Britton (186s) I. 173 
Naam si est un general noun a avers et a chateus et a totes 
choses moebles ge hom put prendre en noun de destresce. 
13.. Horne Alzrror of Justices (Selden) xxvi. 69 Une 
accioun mixte..qest appelle de naam. /did., Naam nest 
autre chose ge renable destresce. 

1611 Corcr., Naszpt, a distresse, a beast or mouable dis- 
trained ;. .a distraining (in which sence our common Lawyers 
vse Naam) 1641 Zermes de la Ley 208 Lawfull Naam 
is nothing else but a reasonabledistresse, 1727-38 CHAMBERS 
Cyl. s.v. Naminim, Prohihited Naam, is an unjust taking 
the cattle of another, or driving them to an unlawful place. 
1785 in //ist. York 11. 43 At the County Court .. shall he 
holden Pleas of Naam, that are called Keflegiarunm. 1837 
Penny Cycl. UX. 29/1 Vhe modern distress is the ‘naam’, 
restricted to the taking of personal chattels. 1895 Wuit- 
TAKER tr. //orne’s Alirror of Fustices (Selden) xxvi. 70 A 
mixed action..which is called an action of naam. 

Hence Naam wv. [AF. xaamer], to distrain, to 


make distraint. 

1895 WHITTAKER tr, Horne’s Mirror of Fustices (Selden) 
xxvl. 72 If any one he wrongfully naamed, you must dis- 
tinguish whether this be done by those who are entitled to 
naam or by others. 


| 
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WNaape, obs. form of Nare. 

Nab (nzxb), 53.1 Chiefly xorth. and Sc. 
5, 9 nabb, 9 knab. fa. ON. zadér and zaddi, 
a projecting peak or knoll: cf. Norw. dial. add and 
nabbe, ‘nab’ of a rock or hill, knag, pin, (tether-) 
peg, Sw. zabb (dial. 2zabée), nab, promontory, 
prominence (MSw. skogsaéé, point of a wood).] 

l. A projecting or jutting out part of a hill or 
rock: a peak or promontory; a rocky or out- 
standing hill, a summit, etc. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 5494 He stekis pam vp with bar 
stoures ina straite lawe, And..in be nabb speris [= 5496 in be 
roche stoppis}. 1688 Hickes Dict. /sland. 108 Guypa, sum- 
mitas rupis vel montis. A. Svr.a nabh, [Hence in Ray, 
1691.) @ 1800 Old rhyme in Proc. Berw. Nat, Club (1837) 
I. v. 149 St. Ahb’s upon the hahs, St. Helen's on the lea. 
1828 G. Younc Geol. Surv. Yorks. 98 At Clayton point and 
other nabs to the sovth of Scarhorough. 1843 Coover 
Sussex Gloss., Nab, the summit of a hill. 1855 Rosinson 
Whitby Gloss., Nab, a rocky projection from the land into 
the sea, as Saltwick Nab. 1877 Dixon Diana, Lady Lyle 
II. vit. i. 173 This nose of land starts up into a nab or peak, 
on which stands a feudal edifice. " 

attrib, 1891 ATKINSON Afoorland 42 Soaring hill and 
deepening dale, ahrupt nab-end and craggy wood. 

b. A projecting tuft or clump. 

1848 E. Bronte Wuthering Heights xxi, Will you just turn 
this nab of heath, and walk into my house ? 

2. A projection or spur on the bolt of a lock 


(see first quot.). Also aftrzd. 
1677 Moxon Jfech. Exerc. 27 The Toe, or Nab of the 
Bolt, which rises..above the Straight on the Top of the 
3olt: The Office of this Nah, is to receive the Bottom of the 
Bit of the Key, when in turning it about, it shoots the Bolt 
backward or forwards. /déd. 28 The Nabend. 1797 Encycd. 
Brit. (ed. 3) X.111/2 To the main plate [of a lock] helong 
the key-hole,..bolt-toe or holt-knab. 1867 Smytn Sazlor's 
Word-bk., Nab, the holt-toe, or cock of a gun-lock. 
b. The keeper of a door lock. 

1875 Knicut Dict. AfLech. 1505/1. 

+ Nab, 53.2. Ods. slang. [Of uncertain origin: 
cf. the later Nop and Kwop in sense 1.] 


1. The head. Also Com. 

1567 Harman Caveat 86, I tower that bene bouse makes 
nase nahes. I se that good drinke makes a dropken head. 
1608 Dekker Lanth. & Candle Lt. c iijb, The Ruffin cly 
the nabofthe Harmanheck. 1622 FLetcHer Beggar's Bush 
1. iv, | crown thy nah with a gage of benebowse. a@ 1700 
B. E. Dict, Cant. Crew, Nab-girder, a Bridle. 

b. The head of a stick. rare. 

1616 Dekker Lanth, & Candle Lt. (ed. 2) P, He carriesa 
short staffe.. having in the Nab or head of it a Ferme (that 
is to say, a hole). 

2. A hat. 

1673 R. Head Canting Acad. 33 Cast our Nahs [Fletcher 
caps} and Cares away, This is beggars Holiday. 1688 
SHADWELL Sg”. Alsatian. Wks. 1720 1V. 47 Here’sa Nabh ! 
you never saw such a one in your Life. ., A rum Nabh: It 
isa Beaver of 54 a@1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Pentice 
Nab, a very hroad-briin’d Hat. 1729 Fierpinc Pleas. 
Town Wks. 1775 1. 223, 1 was..enquiring after you, when 
your boy brought your nab (Oh,..that the son of a King 
should pawna hat!). 1754 — ¥. Wild u. vi, There were 
..those who preferred the nah, or trencher hat, with the 
hrim flapping over their eyes. 


3. ‘A coxcomb’ (@1700 B.E, Dict. Cant. Crew). 


Nab (nb), 53.3 rare. [f. NaB v.1] 

1. slang. One who ‘nabs’; a police officer. 

1813 British Press 29 July 178 A nab stepp'd in and 
show’d his writ. 1852 Jupson AZyst. New York iv. (Farmer), 
I don’t know..ahout no persuits, ’cept the nab’s persuits, 

2. A snatch, bite. 

1867 F. H. Luptow Little Brother 47 And then [the dog] 
turned to see if there wasn't a chance of getting a nah at 
his plump little calves. 

Nab, 56.4 Sc. var. of Nos, a person of note. 

Also written za: see Jamieson and Eng. Dial. Dict. 

Nab (nzb), v.1 slang or collog. Also 9 knab. 
[Of obscure origin : cf. Nap v.3 in the same sense.] 

1. ¢vans. To catch (a person) and take into cus- 
tody; to apprehend or arrest; to catch, seize, or 
pounce upon (one) in wrong-doing. 

1686 F. Spence tr. Varillas’ Ho. Medicis 407 Verselli was 
nabb'd playing at dice. 1688 SHADWELL Sgr. Adsafia ut. 
Wks. 1720 IV. 56 Our Suffolk Heir is nabb’d, for a small 
Business: and I must find him some Sham-hail. 1694 
Mortteux Rabelais iv. xii, He sends to him one of these 
Catchpoles or Patter who nahs, or at least cites him, 
serves a Writ or Warrant upon him. 1748 SMotcett Noa. 
Rand, xxiii, They embraced the prisoner..and asked how 
long she had been nahb’d. 1768 GotpsM. Good-n.J7an 1, 
Ay, but if so he a man’s nabbed, you know. 1818 Scott 
Airt. Mid. xxix, Don't keep chattering till some travellers 
come up to nah us, 1838 Dickens O. Twist xliv, ‘It..re- 
minds you of heing nabbed, does it?’ said the Jew...‘ Re- 
minds me of heing nabhed hy the devil’, returned Sikes. 
1886 G. R. Sims Ringo’ Bells 1. vi, Jack's in prison... Must 
have been nabhed while I was abroad. 

b. To catch, in other applications. 

a1700 B.E. Dict. Cant. Crews.v., UW Nab ye, MWhave your 
Hat or Cap. 1742 Ricnarpson Pamela 111. 335 Let’s see, 
what have I said ?—Ay, by my Soul, you have nahbed me 
cleverly. 1821 CLare Vill. Minstr. 1.168 If Puss can’t nab 
ye hy the nose, I'll find a scheme..To save my bread. 

2. To snatch or seize (a thing); to steal. 

1814 Sporting Mag. XLIV. 47 All was lost, Save what was 
nabb'd to pay the cost. 1831 Tretawny Adz, Younger Son 
II. 68 As surly..as a bull-dog with his bone, when an impu- 
dent cur offerstoknahit. 1851 Mayuew Lond, Lad. 1. 51/2 
Mr. nabs the chance of putting his customers awake. 

b. znztr, To snatch aé a thing. 


Also | 


fi! 
| nated; a governor of a town or district in India. 


NABOB. 


1803 ‘ CuristopHer Caustic’ [Fessenden] Terrible Tract. 
1, (ed. 2) 43, I learnt these from as nice a rabbit As naturalist 
could wish to nab at. 

3. Zo nab the rust: (see quots. and cf. Eng. 
Dial, Dict. s.v. Nab). 

_ 1801 Sporting Mag. XVIII. 101 To nab the rusts; a 
jockey term fora horse that is restive. 1881 /sle of Wight 
Gloss., Nab the rust, to be angry or sulky. 

+4. ‘To cog a die’ (Phillips 1706). Ods.-° 

Nab (neb), v.2 dal, [var. of Knap z.] 

l. trans. and intr. Yo bite gently, to nibble. 

1678 Butter Aud, 11. ii. 1457 To nah the itches of their 
sects, As jades do one another's necks, 1750 Exuis Sheph, 
Guide 232 The sheep may nah and eat. 1775 Asx, Wad, 
to hite, to hite with repeated quick hut gentle motion, 
Sh Hartland Gloss., Nab, to nibble or bite gently. 

. To speak affectedly. rare~1, (Cf. Grar v., 
| Knap v1 4.) 

1895 Sarau TytLer Macdonald Lass iv, 1 would as soon 
face one of the cutters’ captains, nabbing his English. 

Wab, in phr. had (or) nab, etc.: see HaB. 

Nabal (néi-bal). [from the Hebrew proper 
name 523 Va@da/ in 1 Sam. xxv. 3, etc.] A churl- 
ish or miserly person. Also altr7b. 

1604 G. Power Catholike’s Supplic. 127 The greedy Nabals 
& hold-fast Labans of the world. 1617 Hieron Wés. 11. 39 
Many a carnall man, many a Nabal, hath these tempered 
things in a large measure. 1825 Scott in Lockhart Life 
(1839) VII. 367 Nicol is certainly going to sell Faldonside, 
the Nabal asks £ 40,000—at least £5000 too much, 1871 
W. ALEXANDER Fohnuy Gibb (1873) 192 ‘ Nabal vratch’, 
soliloquised Dawvid Hadden within himself. 

Hence Na*balism, + Na‘balite; +Nabali'tic a. 

1645 Pacut /ferestogr. (1661) 60 Ignorant Idiots, noddy 
Nahalites. 1659 GaupeN Zears Ch. 35 It is a sin arguing 
a Nahalitick and vile heart. 1886 W. D. Macray Pref 
Chron, Abbat. Rameseiensis p. xxix, The churlishness of 
the second abhot..is condemned not so much for its own 
Nabalism as for its shortsightedness. 

Nabal, variant of NaBLE Oéds. 

+ Nabbe, have not, Nabbe®’, -eth, has not: 
see Ne and Havev. A.g. Ods. 

Beowulf 1850 Pat be Sa-zeatas selran nzhben cyning 
znigne. c888 K. AELFrRED Soeth. xvi. § 3 Heora selfra 
nanne anwald nabbad. /d7d. xxxix. § 5 Ic..zet nzbhe pis 
gedon. 971 Bilickl. Hom. 131 Ne mez pet ne beon bzt pa 
hearn.. langunga nahban. c1175 Lamb. Hout, 31 Nabhe 
ic nawiht ber-of. ¢ 1230 Hadi Med. 9 As gentille wimmen 
..bat nabhed hwerwid buggen ham hrudgume. 4 1300 
Vox & Wolf 39, 1 nabbe don her nout bote goed. 

Nabber (nz'be1). s/ang. [f NaB v.1+-eR1.] 
One who ‘nabs’; hence (2) a bailiff or constable; 
(8) a thief, 

1810 Splendid Follies WN. 118 Oxford, where..he might 
elude the pursuit of nabhers till daddy's heart relented. 
1880 Famieson's Sc. Dict., Nabber, a pilferer, a thief. 

Nabby, Sc. variant of Nossy a. 

+Nab-cheat. 0s. Cant. Also 6 -chet, nob- 
chete. [f. NaB s5.2+ CueEarT sb.1 3.] A hat or cap. 

c¢1530 Copranpn Hye Wey to Spyttel Hous in Hazl. 
£. P. P. 1V. 69 His watch shall feng a prounces nobchete. 
1567 HarMAN Caveat 85,1 towre the strummel trine vpon 
thy nabchet and Togman. 1622 FLETCHER Regs Bush 
n. i, Thus we throw up our nab-cheats first for joy, And 
then our filches. 

+ Na‘ble. Ods.vare. Also 6 nabal. f[ad. L, 
nablum (Vulg. ; nablium, Ovid), ad. Gr. vaBaa, 
prob. of Pheenician origin, and so identical with 
Heb. zée/ which it is used to translate.] A Jew- 
ish instrument of music: see NEBEL. 

1382 Wyc.ir 1 Afacc. xiii. 5: With preisyng, and braunchis 


| of palmes, and instrumentis of musik, and cynthalis, and 


nablis. 1546 Lanctey tr. Pol. Verg. de [uvent. 1. xii. 23h, 
» The Prophet Dauid founde diuerse instrumentes as regals 
- and Nabals. 1609 BistE (Douay) 1 Chron. xv. 16 Singing 
| men on musical instruments, to witte,on nables, and harpes, 
and cymbals. 1609 Heyvwoop Brit. Troy vu. iv, Nahles 
and Regals holy Dauid found. 

Wablock, obs. form of NiBLIcK. 

+Na‘bman. Ods. slang. [f. NaB v2] A 
police officer; a constable. (Cf. NaB 54.3 1.) 
1823 in Spirit Pub. Fruls. 201 For never were hearts, if 
the nabmen would let them, More formed to he jovial and 
light than our’s. 

Nabob (néi‘by). Also 7 nawbob, nobob(b, 
nabab; 8 navob, [=F. and Sp. xabab, Pg. 
nababo, ad. Urdii nawwab deputy governor: see 
NawaB and Nats. 

|" L. The title of certain Mohammedan officials, 
; who acted as deputy governors of provinces or dis- 
tricts inthe Mogul Empire; an official thus desig- 


161z R, Coverte Voy. 36 An Earle is called a Nawboh, 
apd they [sc. nohlemen] are the chiefe men that attend on 
him. 1625 Purcuas Prlgrinzs 1. 1v. 467 The Nabob, with 
fiftie or sixtie thousand people in his campe. 1687 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 2270/6 They took after that a great Ship be- 
longing to the Nahob of Decca, in the River’s mouth. 
1764 Cuurcuitt Candidate Poems I]. 22 Nahobs them- 
yselves, allur’d by thy renown, Shall pay due homage to the 
English Crown. 1771 Gotpsm. Hist. Eng. 1V. 375 The 
nahob whom the English supported, was reinstated in’ the 
government. 1817 Jas. Mice Brit. Judia I, 1. iv. 621 220¢e, 
The term Nabob, as equivalent to Subahdar, is very 
modern in Hindustan; and is said to have begun with 
Sujah Dowlah. 1858 J. B. Norton Yofpics 34 The pro- 
clamation of Khan Bahadoor Khan.., who set himself up as 
nahob of that place, was put in evidence. 


2. transf. A person of (thigh rank or) great 


NABOBERY. 


wealth; sfec. one who has returned from India 
with a large fortune acquired there; a very rich 


and luxurious person. 

1764 H. Warroce Lett. (1857) IV. 222 Mogul Pitt and 
Naboh Bute. 1773 Foote Naéoé u, But, after all, Master 
Touchit, I am not so over-fond of these nabobs. 1796 
StepMan Surinam 1. 54 Tbe customs and manner of 
living of tbese West-India nabobs. 1818 Lapy Morcan 
Autobiog. (1859) 35 Lady Cork..took us to dine at Sir 
George Cockerell’s, the richest nabob in London. 1830 
Macauray £ss., Southey's Collog. (1851) 1. 103 The glori- 
fied spirit of a great statesman and pbilosopher dawdling, 
like a bilious old nabob at a watering place. 1869 Echo 
6 Feh., India may have ceased to grow nabobs as yellow 
as the gold mohurs tbey were wont to amass, i 

3. altrib. and Comb,, as nabob forlune, -hunting, 
emaker; -plunderer; Nabob-land (= India). 

1764 H. Wacroce Leff. (1891) IV. 180 There is tbe devil 
to pay in Nabob-land, but I understand Indian bistories no 
better than stocks. 1771 Aun, Reg. 91 This project may 
not be quite so noble as that of Nabob-hunting, but is 
certainly more commercial. 1775 Mortimer £u. Sau 
oun Broker 14 nofe, As to tbe nabob plunderers, these 
build palaces 1795 Burns Heron Election Ball, u. ii, As 
to his fine Nabob fortune, We'll e’en let this subject alane. 
1862 Bevesipce Hist, /ndia 1. 1. xii. 682 On these pre- 
sents the nabob-makers of Calcutta were far more intent 
than on the interests of their employers. 

+4. U.S. (See quot.) Ods. rare. 

1806 Fessexpen Orig. Poens 36 Misses, squires, and 
gentlefolks, Call for Nabobs, hats, and cloaks. Vote. Na- 
bobs were a kind of outside garment formerly worp by the 
dashing belles of America, 

tence Nabo-bery, (2) a place frequented by 
nabobs; (4) the essential qualities of a nabob or 
nabobs; Nabo'bical a., pertaining to a nabob; 
WNa‘bo bish a., of the nature of a nabob; Na‘- 
bo:bishly adv., after the manner of a nabob; 
WNa‘bobism, great wealth and luxury ; Na‘bobry, 


the class of nabobs. 

1834 Vew Monthly Mag. XL. 375 Such is the *nabobery 
into which Harley-street, Wimpole-street, and Gloucester- 
place, daily empty their precious stores of bilious humanity. 
1852 W. M. Savace &. Medlicott 1. x, He reminds me of a 
nabob. Nabobbery itself. 1763 H. Watrore Leté. (1891) 
IV. 154 Not paying Lord Clive the three thousand pounds, 
whicb the Ministry had promised him in lieu of his *Na- 
bobical annuity. 1865 Fort. Kev. Il. 31 Vbere arose 
what were known ip England as Indian familie These 
it is true were ridiculed as upstart, ‘nabobish, and so forth. 
1894 Foruni Aug. 739 He (se. the Englishman] is *nahobishly 
exiravagant in his expenditures upon horse-racing and 
hunting. 1884 Jlomil. AJonthly Aug. 649 Tbe banquets 
of *nabobism. 1777 M. Morcann £ss. Fa/staff 112 Ata 
time when tbe whole body of the *Nabobiy demands and 
requires defence. 

Nabobess (nétbpbes). [f. prec.+-Ess!.] A 
female nabob; the wife of a nabob. 

1767 Sterne Left. Ixxxiii. § 1 He hopes..to see her 
eclipse all other Nabobesses..in wealth. 1779 Burcoyne 
Vaid of the Oaks iwv.i, 1 will have no nabobs nor nabob- 
esses in my family. 1807 in Spirit Pub. Jrnis. XI. 6, 1 
wonder why that old Nabobess, Mrs. Hargrave, left him 
her immense fortune. 1847 Mirror June 354/2 Let me bope 
the nabobess will give me due notice. 

Nabobical, -ish(ly, -ism, -ry: see NBoB. 

Nabobship (n2'bpbfip). [f. Nasos +-suip.] 

1. The office or rank of a nabob; the position of 


being a nabob. 

1753 Loud, Mag. in Scots Mag. Apr. 197/2 Mahomet 
was restored tothe nabohsbip of Arcot. 1780 Orme J/ist. 
Indostan 1. 367 A Moorish dress distinguished likewise 
with ornaments peculiar to the Nabobship. 1808 £:din. 
Rev. X1. 463 The nabobship of the Carnatic has been vested 
in the present family for more than a half acentury. 1876 
Grant Hist. India \. xxxii. 168/1 The latter..now suc- 
ceeded to the nabobship of Oude. ' 

2. The territory over which a nabob exercises 
jurisdiction; a district governed by a nabob. 

1761 Lond. Mag. XXX. 183 Every nabob [has] the 

Beeriment of all the polygars in his nabobship. 1798 
Prexnanr Hindoostan 11. 12 These provinces are now 
annexed to the great nabobship of the Carnatic. 1862 
Beverince //ist. [dia 1. ut. ti. 412 Pondicberry. .belonged 
nominally to the nabobship of Arcot. 

Nabs (nxbz). s/ang. Also 9 knabs. [Of 
obscure origin: cf. Nips.) A term used with 
possessive pronouns as a slang or jocular designa- 
tion of a person; my nabs =‘my gentleman’, 
tmyself. Also as #7. 


a1790 Porter New Dict. Cant, Nabs, a person of either 
sex. 1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., His-nabs, him, or himself, 
a/ynabs, me, myself. 1823 in Spirit Pub. Fruls. 248 
Sought out the road where ‘Voley's turnpike lay, And came 
upon his nabs just as he rose. 1851 MayHew Lond. 
Labour 11. 149 (Hoppe), Your nabs sparkle ey nabs a 
drop of bevare. 1895 Emerson Birds, etc. 203, 1 doa bit 
of stuffing, and as suse as I get gutting a bird, in come my 
nabs and steal some. 

WNabut, obs. form of Nopsvr. 

Nacarat (ne‘karet). [F. sacarat, supposed 
to be ad. Sp. and Pg. acarado, f. nacar nacre. 

If this etym. is correct, the reference is to that species of 
pinna which is distinguished by its red colour; but tbe word 
has also a striking resemblance to Arab. nakagat,a red 
flower used ip dycing.] 

1. A bright orange-red colour. 

1727-38 Cuamsers Cycl. s.v. Dying, Nacarat, or bright 
orange-red, is given with weld,and goats hair, boiled with pot- 
ashes. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 874. 1853 C. Bronte Villette 


xxix, A small box I had bougbt for its brilliancy, made of 


some tropic shell of the colour called ‘uacarat’, 1854 R. H. 
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Parrerson Ess. Hist. § Art (1862) 33 We can never ally 
mahogany to vivid reds,..and more particularly to orange- 
reds, sucb as scarlet, nacarat, and aurora. 

2. (See qnot.) 

3839 Ure Dict. Arts 874 The nacarat of Portugal or 
Bezetta is a crape or fine linen fabric, dyed fugitively of the 
above tint. 1875 Kxicnt Dict. Mech. 1505/1. 

+ Nacarine, ¢. Cbs. rare—. [f. nacar-at 
(see prec.) +-INE!.] Red, reddish. 

¢ 1643 Lo. Hersert Axutobiog. (1886) 165 Every bout tied 
with a small ribbon of a naccarine, or the colour that tbe 
Knights of the Bath wear. 

Nace, variant of Nas a., NASE, nose. 

+ Nacelle. Obs. rare—'. [a. F. nacelle :—late 
L. ndvicella (rtaueclla), dim. of nazis a ship.J} 
A small boat. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 141/1 The quene of tbys contree 
wente for to playe on the ryuage of the see and bybeld 
thys lytyl nacelle and the chyld therein. 

Waceoun, obs. form of Nation. 

Nach, nach, variants of NaurcH. 

Nache (nz!t{). ?06s. Also 7 nach, natch, 
[a. OF. sache :—pop. L. *nalica, f. natis buttock. 
Cf. Nace.] The point of the rump in an ox or 
cow; the rump. Also wache-bone = NATCHBONE, 

1§23 Firzners. Ausd, § 57 If thou shalte bye fatteoxen.. 
se that they be soft..vpon tbe hucbone, and the nache by 
the tayle. 1614 Markuam Cheap Husb, (1623) 89 Soft 
huckell bones, and a bigge nach [1668 natch], round and 
knotty. 1798 A. Younc Ann, Agric. XXX. 198 (Britten), 
{Ibe catch or point of the rump is called) The nache in 
some writers; also the tail points by others. 1799 View 
Agric. Lincoln 299 Greadth of nache, eight incbes below 
tbe tai] setting on, 1 ft.6in. 1828 Craven Gloss., .Vache- 
bone, rump bone. 

Nacht, obs. form of Nicut, Naveut. 

Naciovu)n, obs. forms of Nation. 

+ Nack, obs. variant of Knack 54.2 

1676 Lapy FansHawe Afeuroirs (1829) 192 He sent me a 
very rich present of perfumes, skins, gloves, and purses 
embroidered, witb other nacks of the same kind. 1747 
RIcHARDSON Clarissa (1811) 1. 40 If he gets a nack of 
visiting ber there. 1789 in Hatfield Nofices Doncaster 
(1866) I. 82 Corruptors of youtb wbo attend such places 
with gaming tables, dice, nacks, and other insthuments. 

+ Nack, obs. variant of Knack v. 

1570 Foxe A. & Al. (ed. 2) 129 In bodkyn wise at him 
they nacke, Tbcy laugh to see him skippe. 

Wack, obs. variant of Nock v. 

Na‘cket, 53.1 Se. [app. ad. F. naguet ‘the 
boy that serues, or stops the ball.. at ‘Yennis; a 
.. Tennis Court-kcepers boy’ (Cotgr.).} +a. (See 
etym. note.) Ods. b. A pert, forward, smart boy. 

1500-20 Dunpsar Poems xiv. 67 Sa mony rakkettis, sa 
mony ketche-pillaris, Sic ballis, sic nackettis, and sic tutivil- 
lari, 1833 Sanos Pocits 121 (E. D. D.), In there comes a 
little nackit. 1890 ‘H. Hacisurton® Ja Scottish Ficlds 
135 He would rest content witb..referring to bin: asa 
‘packet’. 

Na:cket, 56.2. Se. [var. of zocket, of obscure 
origin, current in Se. and Northumb.; see Lug. 
Dial. Dict.) A snack or lunch: a slight repast. 

1789 Davivson Seasons 78 (Jam.). 1821 Scott Pirate xi, 
She could not but say, tbat tbe young gentleman’s nacket 
looked very good. 

Naccky, variant of KNackyY a. 

3803 Mary CHarcton Wife 4 Alistress II. 57 They're so 
nacky at winning folk’s money. 1824 Miss Ferrier /uher. 
xv, Have you no nice, nacky, little handy work tbat you 
could be doing at? 

Nacoda,r, obs. forms of NAKHODA. 

+ Nacorne, var. of Naker. So + Nacorner, 
nakerer. Ods. rare—°. 

¢ 3440 Promp, Parz'. 350/1 Nacorne, ynstrument of myn- 
stralsye, nabuduim, [bid., Nacornere, nabularius. 

WNacre (né'kaz). Also 6 nackre, 7 nacker, 
nakre, 7-9 naker. [a. F. nacre, + nacle (1416; 
cf. med.L. nacrum, 1347 1n Du Cange)=Sp. and 
Pg. nacar, It. nacchera, + naccara, med.L. nac- 
chara, nacara (1295 in Du Cange), of uncertain, 
but prob. Oriental, origin.] 

1. The pinna or sea-pen, or other shell-fish 
yielding mother-of-pearl. 

1598 Florio, Naccare. ..Also tbe shell-fish which some call 
anackre. 1601 Hottanp Pliny 1x. xiii. I. 261 The Nacre 
also called Pinnz, is of the kind of Shell-fishes. It is.. 
never without a companion, .. which beareth the Nacre 
companie. 1658 Hootr tr. Comenius’ Orb. Sensual. 
(ed, 12) 46 The Oyster affordeth sweet meat,..the Naker, 
pearls, 1687 A. Lovett tr. 7hevenot's Trav. u. 162 Every 
one of tbese Barks hatb Men for Diving to the bottom of 
the Sea and picking up the Shell-fish or Nacres. 1727 
Philip Quarll 188 Polishing the Rest of his Shells, some, as 
fine as tho’ they had been Nakers of Pearl. 1777 PENNANT 
Brit. Zool. 1V.97 Pinna, nacre; its animala Slug. 1834 
Goop £%. Nature Il. 17 Among the more elegant of this 
division is the nacre, pinna, or sea-pen, 

attrib, 1605 Sytvester Du Bartas ui. iii. wi. (Lawe) 699 
Tis a Valley paved (else) With golden sands, with Pearle, 
and Nacte-shels. : : 

: 2. A smooth, shining, iridescent substance form- 
ing the inner layer in many shells ; mother-of-pearl. 

1718 Ozett tr. Tournefort's Voy. 1. 178 It is a shining 
Naker within, 1755 Gent/. M/ag. XXV. 32 Orient, the fine 
naker, or mother of pearle colour, which is seen on some 
shells. 1799 Hatcnett in PAil, Trans, UX XXIX. 316 Of 
the shells composed of nacre or mother of pearl, I selected 
the oyster. 1811 Pinkerton Pefral. I. 414 These exquisite 
colours arise from the laminar naker, or what is commonly 


NADIR. 


called motber-of-pear], of a kind of nautilus. 1862 Anstep 
Channel Is]. w. xxii. 510 The iridescent nacre of the shell 
was used in this way. 1888 Conteuip. Kev. May 690 A fine 
pearl is wortb from one to eight pounds sterling a grain ac- 
cording to size, colour, apd ‘ nacre’. 

attrib, 1895 C. Hotrann Jaf. Wife 61 A fiat shell, with 
lovely mother-of- pearl.tints on its nacre bollow. 

Hence Ma‘cred a., faced with, having the hues 
of, nacre; Na‘creness, the qualities of nacre. 

1755 Gentl. Mag. XXV. 82 This shell..is finely nakered 
within, 1845 Maccittivray Couchol. Text-bk. 224 Nacred, 
pearly, perlaceous. 1862 F. Hate Hindu Philos. Syst. 169 
Cognizing nacrepess as the abstract pature of tbe thing 
beheld. 

Nacreous (nei'kré,as), a. [f. Nacre + -ous.]} 

1. Consisting of or resembling nacre in substance. 

1836-41 Branve Chem. 791 When heated, these crystals 
fuse,, .and, at a red heat, sublime, yielding nacreous scales, 
185: Woopwarp .Wollusca iv. 38 The nacreous shells are 
formed by alternate layers of very thin membrane and car- 
bonate of lime. 1875 BLaKe Zool, 242 Tbe internal or 
nacreous stratum of a fossil bivalve shell. 

2. Exhibiting the iridescent hues of nacre. 

1854 Murcuison Sil/uria ix. 196 The nacreous lustre of its 
interior. 1877 Athenzui 3 Nov. 572/2 A youth reclining 
on a cliff, contemplating a fan-like, nacreous mass of cloud. 
1899 Adlbutt'’s Syst. Med. VILL 558 The nacreous aspect is 
preserved, and the affected area may look brilliantly white. 

Nacrine (néikroin), sd. and a. [f. Nacre+ 
-INE land 4.] a. sé. The hue of nacre. b. ad/. 


Of the nature of, belonging to, nacre. 

1839-52 Baitey Festus 508 Alternating with azure and all 
gems—Or as in nacrine blent in one soft blaze. 1862 F. 
Hart Hindu Philos. Syst. 246 Nacrine silver, which is 
nothing but nacre under the appearance of silver. 

Nacrite (néi-krait), A/éz. [f. Nacre+-1TE12: 
named by A. Brongniart, 1807.J A mineral occur- 
ring in pearly scales. 

Thomson's wacrife is not the same as Brongniart’s. 

1808 ALLAN A/ineral Nomwenc/, (ed. 2)5.v. 1816 JAMESON 
iWin. (ed. 2) 1. 524. 1836 T. THomson ./t., Geol., etc. 1. 
245 This mineral occurs usually in mica slate, taking the 
place of the mica; so that the sock., constitutes a mixture 
of nacrite and quartz. 1876 Hartey J/até. A/ed. (ed. 6) 127 
Potash is found in most of the alkaline-earthy minerals, 
as mica, felspar, leucite, and nacrite, 

Nacrous (né!kras), a2. [-ous.}] Nacreous. 

1835-6 Lodd's Cycl. Anat. 1. 547/1 ‘The shell is white, 
lined witb a nacrous layer within. 1854 BapHam Halientics 
212 Tbe shot lustrous surface of the belly and sides is cer- 
tainly nacrous, 3 

So Naery (né!'*kri), a. rare. 

1859 Ricnarpson Varrell’s Brit. Fishes \1.234 The scales 
are small... Tbe cheeks nacry and scaleless. /é/d. 296 The 
sands..were covered with its delicate nacry scales. 

Nacyon(e, obs. forms of Nation. 

+ Nad, nadde, nade, had not: see NE and 


Have v. A.g. Olds. 

‘The forms are common from ¢ 130 to ¢ 1430. 

1275 Lay. 8013 Wei pat ich nadde bi war. Jéid. 19948 
Nade Artbur nanne cok bat be nas kempe god. a 1300 
Cursor M. 3281 He nadde rested but a prowe. 13.. Gaz 
& Gr. Ant. 724 Nade he ben duzty.. he bade beh ded. 
Ya 1366 Cuaucer Rom. Rose 458 Sbe nadde on but a streit 
old sak. ¢ 1400 Bery1 3902 Nad Geffrey & bis wit ibe, wee 
bad be distroyed. 1440 1n Jl ars Eng. in France (Rolls) 11. 
450 It nad ben possible.. but by such moyens. 1480 CAXTON 
Chron. Eng. ccxlii. 282 They wold haue done mocbe harme 
. nadde the maire..seced hem with fayre wordes. 

WNadder, Naddre, etc., obs. forms of ADDER. 

Nadir (nétdo1). 4stron. Also 5 naddyr, 7 
nadyr. [=F.,Sp.,Pg., and It.zadir, ad. Arab. as 
nadir opposite to, over against (also used as sé.). 
In sense 2 used ellipt. for sagir es-semt ‘ opposite 
to the zenith ’.] 

+1. A point in the heavens diametrically oppo- 
site to some other point, esp. to the sun. Const. 
of and fo, (See also quot. 1727-38.) Ods. 

¢139t Craucer Asfrol. 1. § 6 The nadir of tbe sonne is 
thilke degree pat is opposit to the degree of tbe sonne, in 
the 7 signe, as thus, euery degree of aries bi ordre is nadir 
to euery degree of libra by ordre. Jbid. § 36 Pe bygynnyng 
of the 7 bows is nadir of the Assendent, & the bygynnyng 
of the 8 bows is nadir of the 2. 1598 Sytvester Du Bartas 
i. ii, tv. Codnmues 634 In what bright starry Signe, th’ 
Almighty dread Daye’s Princely Planet’s dayly billeted ; 
In which his Nadir is. 1727-38 Cuampers Cycé. s.v., Sun's 
Nadir is the axis of the cone projected by tbe shadow of the 
earth; thus called, in regard that tbe axis being prolonged, 
gives a point in the ecliptic diametrically opposite to tbe sun. 

2. The point of the heavens diametrically oppo- 
site to the zenith; the point directly under the 
observer. Also attrib. 

01495 The Epitaffe, etc. in Skelton’s Wks. 1843 Il. 393 
Creatures more maddyr In erthe none wandreth atweene 
senit and nuddyr. 1559 W. CunntnGuam Cosmogr. Glasse 40 
Nadir {under the figure of the globe). 1593 Farr art Dia/, 
6 Above C. let Zenith be written, beneath D, Nadir. 1604 
R. Cawprey Table A/ph, (1613), Nadir, the point directly 
vnder vs opposite to the Zenith. 1625 N. Carrenter Geog. 
Del. 1. v. 103 If the earth.. hee placed neere the Nadir 
or midnight point, they will appeare greater in the East or 
West. 1727-38 Cuampers Cyc/, s.v. Zenith, The nadir 1s 
the zenith to our antipodes, as our zenitb is the nadir to 
them, 1815 J. Smita Pauorama Sc. & Art IL. 516 All 
circles drawn through the zenitlrand nadir, are perpendicular 
to the horizon. @ 1821 Keats //yferton 1. 276 From the 
nadir deep ve to the zenith, 1859 Tennyson JJ/erdin & V. 
347 May this hardearth cleave tothe Nadirhell. | 

fig, 21631 Donne Select. (1840) 172, 1 can see bim in the 
nadir, in the lowest dejection, and see how he works upon 
Joseph in tbe prison. 1675 TRAHERNE Chr. cries 408 

15) 


NADORITE. 


{Humility] hath a nadir beneath it, a lower point in another 
heaven. 1693 Concreve Double-Dealer 1. it, You shall 
cominand me from the zenith to the nadir. 

+b. Nadir fo, directly under. Obs. rare. 

1634 Sir T. Hersert 7rav. 5 Note, that only then, when 
wee are Nadyr to the Sunne, we have no shadow. /did. 43 
Mupskat is a Citie. almost Nadyr to the crahbed Tropique. 

3. transf. The lowest puint (of anything); the 
place or time of greatest depression or degradation. 

1793 H. Wacroce Lef. to. More Wks. 1846 VI. 496 The 
nadir of contempt. 1837 Hacztam ///sf. Lit. 1. i.§ 4 note, 
‘The seventh century is the »ad?r of the human mind in 
Europe. 1865 W. G. Patcrave Arabia 1. 361 The fand, 
then at its very nadir tn every respect. 1882 Farrar Larly 
Chr. 11, 221 Vhe Jewish and the heathen world, each at the 
nadir of their degiadation and impiety. 

attrib, 1814 Sortes Hloratiane 63 The black-letter of 
antiquity. . has now, I think, reached its nadir point. 1858 
Cartiyie Fredé. Gt. ut. xvi. (1872) 1. 239 This. .is about the 
nadir-point of the Brandenburg-Hohenzollern History. 

Hence Na‘diral a. rare—'. [F. nadirval.) 

1891 T. Hanoy Zess axv, Its transcendental aspirations... 
based on the geocentric view of things, a zenithal paradise, 
a nadiral hell. 

Nadorite (ne-dérait), Az. [Named in 1870 
from its locality, Djebel Mador, in Algeria: see 
-1TE! 2.} A brown chlorantimonate of lead, occur- 


ring in orthorhombic crystals. 

1872 Dana AZin. App. 1.11 Nadorite (occurs). .in flattened 
tabular crystals. 1893 Cuarman Slowpipe Practice 169 
Nadorite... Hitherto found only in calamine deposits. 

Wadrylle: see ADRYLLE 2. 

+ No, occas. ME. variant of Na con7.l Obs. 

¢ 1z05 Lay. 9680 Swa..nulle ich nauere mare..nz nauere 
mare heom senden gauel. /éd¢d. 9686. . 

Wae, Sc. and north, var. of Na or No, not. 

1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph.1.i, Weel I kend she meant 
nae as she spak. 1755 R. Forses Ajax, Shop bill vi, 
We'll gar him say, he’s nae outwitted. 1816 Scott Old 
fort. vii, I see nae sae muckle difference atween the twa 
ways o't. 1838 Howirt Aux Life I. 312 I'll nae gie it thee. 

Nae, Sc. variant of No a. and adv. 

Waebody, Sc. form of Nosopy, 

Wae-the-less, Sc. form of NATHELESS. 

Naething, Sc. form of Notuinc. 

+ Neve. Obs. [ad. L. vav-us N&vus: cf. obs. 


F. neve (Cotgr.).] A spot or blemish. 

1619 Sccater Exp. 1 Thess. (1630) 229 The Image of God 
..perhaps in them hath more nzues and blemuslies. 1649 
Dryven Elegy Ld. Hastings 55 Was there no milder way 
but the small-pox,..So maiuty spots, like nzves, our Venus 
sol? a1697 Ausrey Les (1898) 11. 182 He was a tall, 
handsome, and bold man: but his naeve was that he was 
damnable proud. 

Nevoid (n7-void), a. Path. [f. Nxv-us +-o1p.] 
Of the nature of a nevus. 

1876 Trans. Clinical Soc. 1X. 53 The vascular appearance 
of the tumour..tended to confirm the belief that it was 
nzvoidinchaiacter 1899 J. Hutcrinson in Archives Surg. 
X. 130 There piohably existed somewhere in the vesiculz 
a little nzvoid or papillary growth. 

Nevo'se, a. vare—. [f. as prec. + -osE].] 
‘ Spotted, freckled’ (Webster 1847). So Nevous 
a. (Cent. Dict. 1890). 

| Nevus (ni-vis). Path. Pl. nevi (ni‘vai). 
[L.] A hypertrophied state of the blood-vessels 
of the skin, forming spots or elevations of a red 
or purplish colour, usually congenital; a mother’s 
mark, a mole. Navus needle, a surgical needle 
for removing a nzevus (Knight 1884). 
[1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys, Dit. (ed. 2), evi, Moles, cer- 
tain native Spots, and are Two-fold, either plain, or pro- 
tuberant. 1706 PHILLIrs (ed. Kersey), Wzuvus, a Mole, a 
natural Mark or Spot in the Body.) 1835-6 Todd's Cyrct. 
Anat. |, 242/2 if the common mole be admitted under 
this class of navi. /d2:2. 243/1 The..characteristic of the 
third forin of naevus. 1876 Dunurinc Dis. Skin 41 Perma. 
nent vascular growths in the skin, as nevi. 1899 Al/dutts 
Syst. Med, Vi1\. 826 A navus is a new growth consisting 
of a congeries of dilated freely cominunicating vessels, held 
together by connective tissue. 

Waf, have not: sce Have v. A. 9. 

WNafie, Naff(e, obs. or dial. forms of Nave. 

+Naffe. Obs. rave—°. [Of obscure origin.] 
Some water-bird. 

1570 Levins J/anip. 9/17 A Naffe, a hirde, vr/a. 1678 
Vittreton Lat.-Eng. Dict., Vrta, a bird called a naft. 
Nafl, mergus cir7hatus. 

Watfre, obs. form of NEVER. 

Nag (nzxg), 56.1 Forms: a. 5-7 nagge, 6-8 
nagz, 5- nag. 8. worth. and Se. 5-7 nage, 6- 
naig (nég). y. neg. [Ofobscure origin: the cor- 
responding Du. zeg or xegge has not been found 
earlier than Kilian, who gives ‘ Negghe //oll. 77's, 
Mannus, equus pumilus. Avg, nagghe’.] 

1. A small riding horse or pony. 

a. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 7727 He neyt as a nagge, at his nose 
thrilles. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 350/1 Nagge, orlytylle beest, 
bestula, equedlus. c 148g CAxton Sones of Aymton Vv. 133 
He wente to Kyng Yons courte vpona lytyll nagce. 1509 
Hawes Past. Pieas. xxxi. (Percy Soc.) 157 Vhus Correc- 
tion, with her whyp did dryve The litle nagge. 1535 Act 
27 len. VIT1,c.6 § Horses and nagges of small stature 
and value. 1598 Barret Theor. Warves v. ti. 143 A pretie 
light horse, suchas be our Northerne nagges. 1617 Mory- 
SON /tin. 1. 56 They have very little horses in these parts to 


draw the Waggons, like to the galloway nags of Scotland. | 


1641 Brome Yovialt Crew iv. i, 1 prethce, good Friend, let 
our Nags he set up. 1709 Prior Let. fo Str 7. Hanmer 


4 


4 Aug., Ifat Rischam fair any pretty nagg.. presented him- 
selt. 1932 Botincproke Let, to Swift 18 July, Get on 
Pegasus..or mount the white nag in the Revelation. x810 
Sporting Mag. XXXVI. 232 ‘Vhe unequalled goodness of 
the English nag. 1840 Dickens Harn. Rudge i, His nag 
gone lame in riding out here. 1879 Browntxc Afartin 
Relph 130 Lend to a King’s friend here your nag! 

Jig. 21764 Liovp Fam. Ef, Poet. Wks. 1774 Ii. 58 Asa 
plain nag, in homely phrase, I'll. ,.makea trot in easy rhime. 

B. 1464 Alann. &§& flouseh, Exp. (Rorb.) 195 Reynold 
Morgan on a bay nage of myn. 1471 Paston Lett. UI. 12 
That the horse may he kept well,..and that Jakys nage 
have mete i-now also. 1§32 Zes’. Eéor. (Surtees) VI. 34 
Unto my moder a bay nage. 1572 Safir. Poenis Reform. 
axaii. 18 With our Naiggis to gane [=goe] to Edinburgh. 
1648 Hamilton Papers (Camden) 150 That litell nage that 
I was bringinge for the Prince. @1774 Fercusson Plain- 
staues & Cawsey Poems (1845) 47 Whinstanes houkit frae 
the Craigs May thole the prancin feet 0’ naigs. 1785 
Burns Ff, to ¥. Lapratk u. ii, Dealing thro’ amang the 
naigs Their ten-hours bite. 1814 Scotr Wav. xxx, The 
casualties whilk may befall the puir naig while in your 
honour’s service. 1887 Service Life Dr. Duguid 260 
Saddling his naig he called oot to seek her. 

y-. 41734 Norin Lives (1826) I. 288 They [in North- 
umberland] were a comical sort of people, riding upon negs, 
as they call their small horses. 

tb. wansf.as a term of abuse. Ods, 

1598 Marston Sco. Villanie Be Hence lewd nags away, 
Goe_ read each poast,..Then to Pnapus gardens. /bid. 
E vit b, The witlesse sence Of these odde naggs, whose pates 
circuniference Is fild with froth! 1606 Suaks. And. & Cl. 
i, x. ro Yon ribaudred Nagge of Egypt .. Hoists Sailes, 
and flyes. 

2. altrib. and Comb., as nag-bell, -colt, horse, 
-fail; also nag-tailed adj. 

1619 in Ferguson & Nanson A/unic. Ree. Carlisle (1887) 
277 Mr. Mator..shall call for..the horse and nage bells 
with all expedytion. 1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4701/4 Stoln 
or stray‘d.., a brown Bay Nag-Colt. 1769 Stratford 
Fubsdee 1. i. 8 With relays of your nag-tailed bays. 1791 
Gitein forest Scenery \W. 236 ‘The short dock everywhere 
disappeaied. .. The nag-tail however still continued in use. 
fbid., 'Yne nag-tail is still seen in all genteel carriages. 
1816 Sforting Mag. XLVII1. 239 A fall of so/. per cent. 
has taken place in nag and hack horses. 

Nag, 56.2, occas. variant of Knac 58,1 

1775 Jock o° the Side viii.in Child Ballads U1, 481 They 
cut a tree with filty nags [v.». snags] upo’ each side For to 
chm Newcastle wall. 

Nag (neg), 53.3 [f. next.] The act of nag- 
ging ; irritating language. 

1894 Vest. Gaz. 26 Nov.2/1 Its correspondent..quotes 
in support a counter piece of nag in some German Standard. 
1895 Daity News 14 Mar. 5/2 Vhere is not a trace of 
“naz’ in their rejoinders. ; 

Nag (neg), z. Also nagg, knag, gnag. [Orig. 
a dialect word, and prob. of Scand. ongin: cf. 
Norw. and Sw. aga (obs. Da. zagge) to gnaw, 
Lite, nibble; to vex, irritate; to be painful (Fz- 
roese zagza to rub; obs. Icel. zagga, ?to complain), 
with the related sb. zayg (Da. vag) gnawing, te- 


morse, rancour, pain, etc. 

A LG, xaggen in the sense ‘to irritate, provoke, etc.’ is 
also recorded in the rsthc. tin /esthonusta), and appears 
(along with guaggen) to be stillin use. In some northern 
Eng. dialects a variant xaig (knaig, gnaig), recorded from 
1781 onwards, occurs in the same senses as nag.) 

1. dial. a. trans. and intr. To gnaw, to nibble. 

1845 Brockett N C. Gloss., Nag, to gnaw at anything 
hard. 1854 Miss Baker WNorthampt. Gloss. s.v., The 
child likes to gnag atacrust. 1869 Lousdale Gloss., Nag, 
to natteror nibble as a mouse. 1876 Afid-Vorksh. Gloss. 
s.v., Give t’ dog a hone to nag. 

b. iztv. To keep up a dull gnawing pain; to 
ache persistently. 

1836 [see Naccinc fp/.a.1]. 1879 [see 4]. 1886 Cheshire 
Gloss. s.v., ‘ How’s your face, now?’’ Well, it nags a bit’. 

2. To be persistently worrying or irritating by 
continued fault-finding, scolding, or urging. 

1828 Craven Gloss., Knag, to wrangle, toquarrel, to raise 
peevish objections. 1859 B. JerroLoLife Ferrald 216 The 
servant writes..to know whether Mrs. Squaw nags. 1863 
Sat. Kev. 3 Oct., Man was formed to bully, as woman was 
formed to nag. 1880 Srurceon Ploughm,. Pict. 112 If they 
are always nagging and grumbling they will lose their hold 
of their children. 

b. Const. a/ a person, etc. 

1857 Sir F. Patcrave Norm. §& Eng. 11. 706 He was 
constantly... knagging at Richaid’s power and prosperity. 
1865 Trottore Belton Est. xvii. 203 it's no good my mother 
nagging at ine. 1894 Lirrece £ss, xviii. 208 Authors and 
ciitics cannot help nagging at one another. 

3. frans. To assail or annoy (a person) with 
persistent fault-finding or provocation; to irritate 


with continuous urging to something. 

1840 Srurnens Suppl. Forby s,v., They tew mawthers are 
ollost nagging one another. 1849 Ava. Satu Pottlcton 
Legacy xxii, Not having anyhody to ahuse directly, they 
hegan to knaz their brother. 1861 Dixon Bacon x. § 9 
When she again goes home to Westwood Park she nags 
and frets Sir John. 1874 Liste Carr Jud. Gwynne 1. iii. 

5 In spite of his heroic stolidity and equanimity even when 
being nagged to desperation. ; 

b. Yo wear ovt by nagging. 

1870 Verney L. Liste xxvii, Vo have a tongue to nagg 
folk's lives out, “ 

4, Used with repetition of the stem-syllable to 
express the persistency of the action. 

1860 Tuackeray Love/ ii. 88 Is it pleasing to..have your 
wife nagnagging you hecause she has not been invited..? 
1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk. s.v., The tuth-ache 
wep! hag, nag, naggin’..till about four o'clock, 


NAGOR. 


Nagare, -ere, obs. forms of AUGER. 

|| Nagari (ni-gir7), a. Also 8 nagree, naa- 
go ee, g Dagaree, naguree. = DEVANAGALI (q.v.). 

1776 Trial of Nundocomar 9/1, 1 have likewise..a 
Nagree letter of attorney. 1786 Six W. Jones Let. 27 
Feb. Mem. (1835) II. 55 The characters..are little more 
than the zagari letters inverted and rounded. 1846 J. T. 
Tuosson J/indee Dict. Pref. p. iii, A delay in preparing 
the Naguree types prevented ils publication. 1872 Monitn- 
Wittiams Sauskrit Dict. Pref. 18 note, The present form of 
Nagari is thought to be little older than the tenth or 
eleventh century. 189: Jra/. Asiatic Soc. Bengal LIX. 1. 
81 Two very distinct classes of the ancient Nagari alphabet. 

Na-gat, obs. Sc. form of No-Gate. 

+ Nage. Obs. vave—'. [a. OF. nage, var. ache : 


see Nacur.] The buttock. 

1320 Laxcrort Chron. (Rolls) II. 248 The fote folk 
Put the Scottes in the polk And nackened thair nages 

Nagger (nzx’ga1). [-ER}.] One who nags. 

1881 Spectator 22 Jan. 109 The Irish are naggers. 1895 
Paily Tel. 17 Jan. 5/3 Naggers always labour under imag- 
inary grievances. 

Naggin, variant of NoccIn. 

Nagging (ne'gin), v//. sd. [f. Nacz.+-1nc}.] 
The action of the verb ; persistent annoyance, irri- 
tation, or fault-finding. 

1855 SmeEnvey //. Coverdale lix, A process termed tn the 
palois of..kitchens..‘nagging °. 1864 Miss Yoxcr Triaf 
vii, His grumbling remaiks..too often..were that sort of 
censuie that is expressively called knagging. 1896 Hare 
Story of my Life 1. ii. 167 Fits of naughtiness..caused by 
the incessant ‘ nagging ‘I received, 

Nagging (nz-gin), f//. a. [f. Nac v. +-1NG?.] 

1. Ot pain: Gnawing, aching persis‘ently. 

1836 Mrs. SuErwoop //enry Milner ui. iv, A person 
enduring anagging tooth-ache, 1847 HatttweL., Wageing- 
fain, a slight but constant pain, as the toothache. 

2. Persistently annoying by petty fault-finding or 
irritation. 

1869 Mrs. Heaton Dairer 1. iii. (1881) 61 A nagging 
tongue in a woman is not of such rare occurrence. 1874 
Liste Carr Jud. Gwynne I. i. 15 No nagging wife,..no 
chance of visitors. 1894 J. Knicut Garrick x1v.274 Her 
letters are. .those of a jealous, conceited, nagging woman. 

b. Of the nature or character of nagging. 

1883 Congregationalist Dec. 1036 A. . disposition toa nag- 
ging criticism. 1884 SHarMaN “ist. Swearing iil. q1 Vhey 
may place nagging obstacles in the way of its career. 

Ilence Na‘ggingness. 

1898 Daily News 9 Nov. 8/4 Your remarks..are not a 
whit too strong, as her naggingness is hecoming unbearable. 

Naggish, z. Alsokn-. [f. Nac v7. + -1su.] 
Of a uayging character or type. 

1885 J. W. Esswortu Ro.rd, Ball. V. 323 A knaggish per- 
sistence, as of a scolding but coquettish viaen. 

Naggle (nx‘g'l), sd. [f. the vb.]  Pettiness. 

1865 Pall Mall G.8 rh i 7 In these days of niggle and 
naggle, its force is apt to be miscalled coarseness by critics 


ofa particular school. 
Naggle (nxg'l), v. Also dial. gn-. [Fre- 


quentative of Nac v.] zz/v. To gnaw; to nag, 
quarrel, haggle, etc. Hence Na‘ggling vd/. 5d. 

1869 Lozsdale Gloss., Naggle, to gnaw. 1884 A/anch, 
£.xant, 28 May 5’7 When..Lord Salisbury began to naggle 
about days [etc.]. 1884 Hawcey Wt, Wisdom & Pattos. 
Richter 114 Frivolous, giddy man needs some powerful 
shock tocounteract his tendency to continual petty naggling. 
1897 Daily News 5 July 3/4 They seemed to have been 
quarrelling and naggling a great deal. 

+ Naggon. Obs. rare—. =Nac sb 

1630 J. iAycor (Water-P.) [VZs. (N.), Wert thou George 
with thy naggon, That foughtst with the draggon. 

Naggy (ne‘'gi), sd. Also Se, 8-9 naigie (n&gz}, 
8 magie. [dimin. of Nac sd.1: see -1n, -y.] A 
small nag, a pony. (See also Shank’s nagey.) 

1784 Dick o° the Cow \xii. in Child Ballads 111. 468 Here 
isa white-footed nagie. 1793 Burns Bonne Fear ii, He had 
owsen, sheep, and kye, And wanton naigies nine or ten. 
1828 Sporting AMlag. X XA. 286 A black naggy, with a tail 
much longer than his height. 1894 Brackmore ferlycross 
64 Then the naggie put his foot down. 

[f£ Nac v. + 


Naggy (ne'gi), a. Also kn-. 
-YLJ] Giver to nagging; also dal. ill-natured, 
bad-tempered. ; 

1697 CLEI.ANo Collect, Poenrs 96 Their knaggie talking did 
up barme him, Their sharp reflections did much warm him, 
18z5 Brockett WV. C. Gloss., Knaggy, testy, ill-humoured. 
lbid., Naegy, itritable. 1855 A. Maxninc O. Chelsea Bun- 
ho. xx. 326. I..wondered what on eaith could have made 
me so knaggy and upsettish. 1887 S. Cheshire Gloss. S.V4 
That woman. .is so naggy wi’ everyhody as gos near her. 

Nagher(e, varr. NAWER, nowhere. Oés. 

Naght, Na3t(e, obs. ff. Navcut, NicHT 5d, 

Naghtertale, obs. form of NiGHTERTALE. 

Nagnail, dial. variant of AGNaIL. 

Nagor (nél-gp1). [Arbitrarily named by Buffon 
(1764 Hist. Nat, XII. 326): see quot. 1780.] 
The Senegal antelope, Cervicapra redunca, having 
short horns with a forward curve. 

1780 Smetue tr. Buffon's Nat. Hist. (1785) VII. 38 We 
have found, in the cabinet of M. Adanson,..a stuffed 
animal, which we called Nagor, on account of the resem- 
hlance of its horns to those of the nanguer. 1801 SHaw 
Gen. Zool. U1. 1. 361 The Nagor is chiefly found in that 
part of Senegal nearest the isle of Goree. 1834 Penny 
Cycl. 11. 80/1 Vhe Nagor, known only from the description 
of Adanson and the figure of Buffon. 1904 P. C. Mtvcuecr 
Guide Zool. Gardens 43 The Reed-Buck, the Nagor, and 
Rot Rhébok are different species of Cervtcapra. 


NAG’S-HEAD. 


Nagre, obs. variant of AUGER. 

Wagre2, obs. form of Nacant. 

Wag’s-head. {?f. Nac s6.1} (See quots.) 

855 Horxins Organ xv. § 233 Whe ‘nag’s-bead swell’, 

as the above early kind of swell was called, was not well 
designed. /did., Vhe nag’s-bead swell continued in use for 
upwards ofhalfa century. 1881 Grove's ict. Mus, III. 
48/1 The original orgar. swell was the ‘nagsbead’, a mere 
shutter, invented by Abraham Jordan in 1712. 

Nagster. vare—'. [f. Nac v.+-sTER.] A 
nagginy female. 

1873 Besast & Rice Lit(le Giri I. u. iv. 150 When she 
was ina bad temper, whicb was often, she was a Nagster. 

Na-gualism. [f. Central American nagual, 
a guardian spirit, esp. some beast or bird, supposed 
to be inseparably attached to a person.] A system 
of superstition and mysticism practised by a secret 
sect or society formerly existing in Central America, 

1883 Brinton in Fotk-Lore Frnt, 1. vi. 249 The learned 
aAbbe..is not entirely satisfied that animal magnetism, ven- 
triloquism, and such trickery, can explain the niysteries of 
nagualism, as the Central American system of the black arts 
is termed. 1896 Jevons Jutrod. /list. Retiz. xvi. 207 Na- 
gualism is one of the ancient forms of worship, and consists 
in choosing an animal as the tutelary divinity of a child. 

So Na‘gualist, an adherent of nagualtsm. 

1894 Science g Mar. 135/2 Tbe Nagualists were also adepts 
in occult art. . a 

Waguree, variant of NAGARI. 

Nagus. vorth. and Sc. rere. Also 9 nagas. 


{Of obscure origin.] A miserly person. 

1508 Dunsar Flyting 177 Nyse nagus, nipcaik, witb thy 
schulderis narrow. 1882 Lancs. Gtoss., Nagas, a greedy, 
stingy person. 

Nagyagite (na-dsagait, negyagait). A/in. [f. 
wVazyaz in Mungary, its locality; named by Hai- 
dinger in 1845.}] Black telluride of lead. 

1849 Nicor 3/:n. 476 Nagyagite..in the open tube emits 
sulphuious acid. 1882 Dana iWin. (ed. 4) 149 Nagyagite, 
or Foliated tellurium, is.. foliated like graphite. 

Nah, ought not ; Nahte, lad not ; see OWEv. 5. 

Naht, obs. form of Navcur. 

Nai, obs. form of Nay adv. 

Naia, variant of Naga. 

Naiad (né2!'id, naiéd). Ath. Also 7 nay-. 
[f. L. Ndiad-, Gr. Nata’-, stem of Naias Ndias, 
related to vaew to flow, vaya running water, river, 
elc.} One of a number of beautiful young nymphs 
imagined as living in, and being the tutelary spirits 
of, rivers and springs ; a river-nymph. 

1610 Suaks, Temp. 1v. i. 128 You Nimphs cald Nayades of 

windring brooks. 1622 Dravton /'ely-ofb. xx. 125 The 

ughs for garlands.. Which the clear Naiads inake them 
anadems withal. 1728-46 Iuromson Seasons, Spring 4oo 
Down to the river, in whose ample wave Their little Naiads 
love to sport at large. 1784 Cowrer 7asé 1. 323 Between 
them weeps A little Natad her impov'rish’d urn. @ 1821 
Keats //yferion 1.13 Vhe Naiad ‘inid her reeds Press‘d her 
cold finger closer tolier lips. 1850 Leircutr.C.O. Wtler's 
Ane. cirt § 403 (ed. 21538 To the Nereids of the sea corre- 
spond the Naiadsof the land. 1880‘ Ou:pa’ Woths 1.101 
What nymph or Naiad have you found ? 

transf. 1876 R. F. umos Go ila L. AL. 256 A bubbling 
brook, « true naiad of the hills. 

atti76, and Comb. 1820 Sneviny Senstt. Pt. 1. 21 The 
Naiad-like lily ofthe vale. 1865 Miss Yonce Civer IVom, 
viti, [he naiad performances they shared together on the 
smooth bit of sandy shore. 

\Naiades (nélidiz, naividiz). Alyth. Also 
7nay-. [L. Miiadés, Gr. Naiades, pl. of Naias, 
Naids: sce prec.) Naiads, river-nymphs. 

1390 Gower Conf. 11. 172 And for the wodes in demeynes 
To kepe, tho ben Driades; Of freisshe welles Naiades. 
1591 Svenser Virg. Gnat 26 Ye Sisters, which the glorie 
bee Of the Pierian streames, fayre Naiades. 1613-16 W. 
Browne A#rit. Past. u.iv, With all the Nayades that fish and 
swim, 1634 MILton Comus 254 The Sirens tbree, Amid'st 
the flowry-kirtl’d Naiades. 1671 — 7. R. 1. 355 Nyinphs 
of Dianas train, and Nuiades. 1791 Cowrrr (4dyss. xu. 
121 A pleasant cave Umbrageous, to the nymphs devoted 
named The Naiades. 1820 Snetaey Witch Atl. xxiii, The 
fountains where the Naiades bedew Their shining hair. 

Naiant (névant), a. //er. Also 6 nayaunt, 
cante. fa. AF. *xatant, -aunt,=OF. norant 
(noant, nowant), pres. pple. of noter, nower, noer :— 
L. natare to swim.) Swimming. (See quots.) 

1562 L.eicn Al rimorie (1597) 99 b, If he (a dolphin] were in 
Fesse, then you should saye, nayaunt. 1572 LossRwet. 
-lrmorie u. 65 ‘The fielde is verte,a whale nayante Argente 

ellettee Sable. 1610 Guittim //eratdry in. xxii. 167 All 

ishes being borne Transuerse the Escocheon must in 
blazon he termed Naiant. 1661 Morcan Sf. Gentry 11, v. 
51 Three Sea-horses naiant argent. 1704 J. Harris Ler. 
Techn, 1, Naiant, or Natant (.e. Swimming) is the proper 
Term in Heraldry, to Blazon Fishes in an Escutcheon, when 
they are drawn in an Horizontal Posture, Fess-wise, or 
Transversly acrossthe Escutcheon, 1858 E. J. Mittincton 
Leratdry 3446 Vhe base water, thereinaSalmonnaiani. 1854 
Bourret //er. /list. & Pop. xiv. (ed. 3) 149 Another shield, 
azure, charged with three herrings naiant in pale arg. 


{| Waib (naib, n2ib). Also 7 neip, 8 niab, 
g naybe. [Arab, 315 22°26 a deputy: cf. Nabox 


and Nawas.] A deputy governor; a deputy. 

1682 Hepces Diary 11 Oct., Before the expiration of this 
time we were overtaken by y* Caddie’s Neip, y° Meerbar’s 
deputy. 1765 Horwrin Hist, Events Bengal i. 53 Yhis 
person was appointed Niab, or deputy governor of Orissa. 
1973 Gentil. Mag. XLII. 89 One Kissindas (Duanand Nail 
of Dec¢a) had embarked bimself. 1813 J, Forses Ortentad 


5 


Mem. 1. 239 The naib or vizier..met the chief in the inner 
court and conducted him to thehall ofaudience. 1865 Sa’, 
Rev. 18 Feb. 201 Many sucb letters from his naibs or depu- 
ties..have passed through our hands. 1882 FLlover Uu- 
expt. Baiuchistan 191 He answered that..if I were a naib, 
or perhaps a sultan, we should be brothers. 

Naic(k, variants of Nark. 

Naid (néiid). Afyth. [f. L. Naid-, Gr. Naid-, 
stem of Niazs Nais, var. of Naias: see NaAtAD.] 


+1. Anaiad. Ods. rare. 

1617 Drumm. or Hawt. Forth Feasting A 3b, O Naid’s 
deare, (said they) Napaas faire,.. Nymphes which on Hills 
repaire. 1717 Fenton Poems 147 Vo this dear Solitude the 
Naids bring ‘Ibeir faithful Urns to forma silver Spring. 

2. Zool. A river-mussel. rare. 

1851 Woopwarp JJanual of the Moliusca 273 Like 
other fresh-water shells the Naids are often extensively 
eroded by the carbonic acid dissolved in the water they in- 
habit. 

Naie, obs. form of Nay. 

| Naif (nazf), a. Also naif, (6-7 naife). [F. 
naifr—L. naliv-um : see Naive.) 

1. Natural, artless, naive. 

1598 Gattoway in M. Napier J/em. J. Napier viii. (1834) 
296 Not affectat, Lot naturall and naife. (1656 Biount 
Glossogr., Naif (Fr.), lively, quick, natural.] 1784 Me. 
D’Arsiay Diary 15 Jan. | was half ready to laugh,— 
there was something so naifin the complaint. 1807 Syp. 
Smitn JVs, (1850) 84 The naif manner in which he speaks 
of the vestiges of ecclesiastical history. 1846 Mitt Dess. 5 
Disc. (1859) Ul. 298 The European mind had returned to 
something like the waif unsuspecting faith of primitive 
times, 1885 Vanch. Exam.1$ Feb. 3/2 Had these delight- 
fully af/sentences been written a century ago. 

+ 2.*(See quots.) Ods. rare. 

1656 Biounr Giossogr.s.v., Jewellers..when they speak of 
a Diamond that is perfect in all its properties, as in the 
water, shape, cleanness, Xc...say tis a Naif Stone; others, 
account a Naif Stone, to be one that is found growing 
naturally in such perfeciion, as il it had been artificially 
cut. 1698 Frver dec. E. India & P. 213 Uncut Stones 
(diamonds] are distinguished in two sorts, ‘hick or Pointed, 
which are called Naife-Stones, and Flat Stones, 

Hence Nai-fly adv. rare. 

¢16§§ Sipxev in 194 Cent. (1834) Jan. 64 Having noe 
other intention but to ease my troubled thoughts.. by seating 
downe naifely the true state of my mind. 1887 Sat. Rev. 
1 Oct. 443 The naif and naifly expressed venation of the 
Irish Nationalist papers. 

Waif, variant of NEIF; obs. form of NIEVE. 

Naig, Sc. and north. variant of Nac 54.1 

Naigie, Sc. variant of Nacey sd. 

| Naik (navik, ngvik’. Forms: 6 nayque, 8,9 
naigue, 7, 9 naig; 6, 9 naic, 9 naick; 7- naik. 
{ad. Urdit wa’zh, Hindi xdyat leader, guide, chief, 
overseer, officer, ete. :—Skr. nayaka leader.]} 

1. An Indian title of nobility or authority; a 
person so styled ; a lord, prince, or governor, 

1688 Hickock tr. C. frederich's Voy. 16b, The Naic, that 
is tosaye the Lord of the Citie sent..to demard of them 
certaine Arabian horses. asg8W. Praviuip tr. Lisschoten’s 
Voy. 51 When they will honor a man .. They giue him the 
title of Nayque, which siznifieth a Capitaine. 1687 A, 
Lovett tr. /hevenol’s Trav. ws. 105 There are many 
Naiques to the South of St. Thomas, who are Sovereigns. 
1698 Fryer Acc. &. [adia & P. 38 The true Possessors of it 
are the English, instated therein by one of their Naiks, or 
Prince of the Gentues. 1809 Viscr. Vacesria Voy. 1. 398 
All 1 could learn was that it was built by a Naig of the 
place. 1862 Breverioce A/ist. /udia 1. in. 271 The naik 
or governor of the district volunteering to build a fort. 

2. A military officer ; in later use, a corporal of 
native tfantry. 

1787 Sin A. Camrsece Regul. Troops 6 (Yule), A Troop of 
Native Cavalry on the present Establishment consists of 1 
European subaltern,.. 4 Naigues,..and 68 Privates. 1816 
‘Quiz’ Grand Master w.78 Jemadars, Iavildars, Naiks, 
and Subadars. 1849 Easrwick Dry Leaves 51 A naik and 
three (a corporal’s party). 1895 Westm, Gaz. 14 Dec. 7/1 
«\ gunner squad of one naik and fourteen gunners. 

Nail (nell), sé. Forms: 1 neegel, nexzl, 2 
nayzel, 3 neil(e, 3-7 nayle, naile, 4-5 nayllie, 
naill(e, 4-6 nale, (6-7 neale, 6 neayle), 4-7 nayl, 
4- nail. (OK. nage, nagl=OF ris. ner! (nil). OS. 
nagal (Du. nagel), OUG, nagal, -el, -i7 (MIIG. 
nagel, nail, netl, G. nagel), ON. nagl (Sw. nagel, 
Da. negl, Icel. ndg/), Goth, *xagls, from a root 
*nag- found also in Lith. zdgas nail, nage hoof, 
OSI. xogitti (Russ. udgotl) nail, xoga foot, and 
obscurely represented in L. wages, Olr. éugen, 
Gr. wu, évuxos, OPers. nay, Skr. nakhas, 

In the West Germ. languages ithe same form of the word 
is used in senses I and II, but in ON. the nail for fastening 
has the derivative form nagte, nagti, whence also Da. nagle 
(but Sw. nage). 

I. 1. A hard, oval-shaped, protective covering 
of modificd epidermis, formed upon the upper 
surface of the last phalanges of the fingers and 
toes in Man and the Quadrumana, and answering 
to the claws or hoofs of other animals and birds. 

¢725 Corpus Gloss, (Hessels) U. 260 Unguana, nz). 
c1c00 Laws i thelbirht in Vhorpe I. 16 gif buman nexgl of 
weorde®, iii. scill. zebete. /édid., Et bam neglum gebwyl- 
cun scilling. c1o0o -EcFric //om. Il. 432 His feax weox 
swa swa wimmana, and his newglas swa swa earnes clawa. 
c1085 Byrhtferth's Handboc in Anglia VIN. 326 Lat gan 

t getezl..pat pu cume to pas lawstan fingres nxzle. 
c1z05 Lay. 21880 [They set] nailes to heore nebbe, pat 
after hit bledde. a1z2g SA WWarher, 19 [They] bunden 


NAIL. 


hire tbe tet [=that the] blod barst ut et te neiles. ¢1300 
Havetok 2163 His fet he kisten an hundred sybes, Pe los, 
pe nayles, and pe hthes, 1362 Lancer. P. P/. A. vit. 56 
He caste on bis..Cokeres and his Coffus for Colde of his 
nayles., ¢1430 Lypc. Stans Puer 49 Fro blakneskepe weel pi 
nailis. ¢3470 Hexry lWalface 1x. 1924 His handis..Off 


‘manlik mak, with nales gretandcler, a@1548 Hatt Chron., 


Hen, VI 1826, A scoldyrg woman, whose weapon is onely 
her toungue and her nayles. 1590 Snaks. Afids. N. 1, ib. 
298, I am not yet so low But that my nailes can reach vnto 
thine eyes. a@ 1631 Donne Poens (1650) 139 Sbe is all faire, 
but yet hath foule long nayles. 1682 DrypEn A/ac-Fi, 44 
The lute still trembling underneath thy nail. 1907 J. 
STEVENS tr. Quevedo's Com. Wks. (1709) 350 Do not bite 
your Nails, 1774 Gorvsm. .Vat. FHést. (1776) Il, 285 The 
nails still continued perfect; and all the marks of the 
joints. .remained perfectly visible. 1814 Byron Lara u1. vi, 
The bitter print of each convulsive nail. 1873 Mivart 
Elcut. Anat, vii. 238 Our hair and nails are epidermal parts 
of the exoskeleton. 

b. A similar growth on the toes of beasts and 
birds; a claw or talon. (See also quot, 1341.) 

arr00 Eadwine's Cant. Psalt. \xviii. 32 Cexlf zeong.. 
hornzs fordledende & negles veZ clawa. @1340 HaMpote 
Psalter \xviii. 36 Pe new kalf, forth bryngand hornes & 
nayles. ¢1384 CHaccer #/, Fame uu. 34 his Egle .. 
Witbyn hys sharpe nayles longe Me fleynge in a swappe be 
hente. 1 Trevisa Barth, De BP. Re xvi. i. (BodL 
MS.1, Nailles beb nedefulle to kepe pe vttermoste parties 
and also for defence of many manere beestes. 1579 GOssoN 
Sch. Aénse (Aib.) 54 Lyons folde vp their nailes when they 
are in their dennes, 166: Lovett A/ist. Antu. & Min 
Isagoge b1 b, The nailes are in all that have toes ; but the 
ape's are imbricate, those of the rapacious aduncate: inotbers 
they are straight; as in doggs. 1727-38 Cuampers Cyci. 
s.¥. Ammals, Having the foot divided into Two parts or 
toes, having two nails, as the camel-kind. 1797 Bewick 
Brit, Birds (1847) 1. 373 ‘Vhe middle toe, including the nail, is 
about seveneighthsofaninch. 1841 Wateruouse .Varsup. 
202 A tuft of long black hairs which conceal a nail, with 
which the tip of the tail is furnished. 1859 / ad's Cyc?. 
Anat, V. 477/2 In the dog and cat..a bony plate extends 
from the last phalanx into the posterior fold of the nail. 
1893 Newton Diet. Birds 89 The toes of inost birds are 
protected by claws or flat nails, only in tbe Ostrich the 
onter toe hus no nail. 

2. Something resembling a nail in shape or 
colour: ta, A growth inthe eye; a haw. Os. 

¢1410 Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) xii, Sometyme 
commeth to pe houndes sekenes in hir eyenn, for per coum- 
meth a webbe.. into bt one syde of be eye and is cleped an 
nayle, 1600 SurFret Countrie Farme \. xxviii. 182 The 
naile in the eie shall be lifted vp with a little small needle 
of luorie, and ihen cut quite away with cisers. 1607 
Torsetr Four f Beasts (1658) 83 Pain and blindness in the 
eye, by reason of any skins, webs, or nails, 1656 Ripcrey 
Pract. Physick 120 A Haw in tbe Eye is a little nail; 
it isa nervous membrane. 

b. (See quot. 1578.) Now rare or 06s. 

1562 Turner //erdai un. 116 b, ‘The iuyce oughte to 
be pressed out of the tender roses, after hat whiche is 
named the nayle, be cut awaye. 1578 Lyte Dodcens 655 
The nayles, that is to say, the white endes of the leaues 
whereby they are fastened to the knappes..is called in 
lratine, Vagnes Rosarum, 1611 Cotcr., Ongle d'une rose, 
the nayle, root, or white bottome of the flower of a Rose, 
1657 W. Cotes Adam in Eden xix. 38 There be six parts 
in a Rose..as 1. The Leaves. 2 The Nails. (1821 tr. De- 
caudolte & Sprengel’s Philos. Plauts 1. iii. 63 In a poly- 
petulous corolla, the smaller part of the petals, which often 
resembles a_ stalk, is called the nail (gars), and the 
expanded part is called Zamna.) 

ce. A nail-like excrescence, sitrated on the upper 
mandible of certain soft-billed birds. 

1769 E. Bancrorr Guiana 171 The upper mandible being 
augmented with a nail, 1840 Cuzier'’s Anim. Niugd, 263 
The bill is larger. .with always a white terminal nail lo the 
upper mandible. /ééd., Bill, generally blackish, with..a 
black nail, 

3. In allusive expressions or phrases : 

a. A nail or natl’s breadth (cf. L. transversum 
uneguem), the smallest amount. Chiefly in nega- 
tive expressions. 

1538 Bare Thre Lawes 261 The see doth ebbe and flowe 
And varyeth not a nayle. 1637 Gitcrsrie Aug. Pop. 
Cerem,. WW. 1. g The position,.which we maintaine.., and 
from which we will not departe the breadth of one naile, is 
this. 1639 S. Du Vercer tr. Camus’ ddmir. Lveuts Yo 
Rdr,. a 2 He may not swerve a nailes breadth. 1754 Smot- 
LETT Quxd.r. (1803) LV. 45, I have a greater regard for a nail’s 
breadth of my soul, than my whole body. . 

b. With verbs, as Zo dite, blow. pare one's nails, 

1597 &. we Lisle’s Legendarie | viijb, Vhis caused the 
Cardinal and the rest of his brethren to bite their nailes. 
1579 Tomson Catviu's Serm. Tim, 229/1 God must needes 
pane the nailes, as well of vs men as women, and vse 
violence against vs. 1600 Hotranp Livy xit. xxxiv. 933 
It is nothing so good,..to take downe the A®tolians and 
pare their nailes, as to looke unto Philip that he wax not 
too gieat. 1663 Soutn Serm, 5 Nov. (1727) V. 221 So 
that the King, for any thing that he has to do in these 
Matters, may sit and blow his Nails; for use them other- 
wise, he cannot. 1809 Ma.Kin Gil Blas yu. xv, To pare 
his nails the closer, I had gone into the market, and in- 
formed myself of theprices, 1883 STEVENSON 7 reas. /s?. 1V. 
xix, A man who has been three years biting his nails on a 
desert island .can’t expect to appear as sane as you or me. 

ce. From the tender nail (tr. L. de tenero ungut, 
Hor. Odes 111. vi. 24), from early youth. Zo ¢he 
ora nail (tr. L. ad unguem, Hor. Sai. 3. v. 32), 


to a nicety, to perfection. ; 

1603 Hottanp Plutarch’s Mor. 4 Loving them inwardly, 
and (as the proverbe saith) from their tender nailes. ¢ 161x 
Carman J/iad xxi. 581 A tall huge man, that to the nail 
knew that ride sport of hand. a 1834 CoLrrincr Notes 
Horace, Epist. w. x¥, Maenius is capital. The swell-feast 
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buffoon toa nail. 1891 S. Mostyn Curatica 43 My perora- 
tion was never extempore, but always prepared beforehand, 
cand polished to the nail. . ; 

a. Naked, nice, as my nail: see the adjs. 

e. Tooth and nail: see Tooru. 

II. 4. A small spike or piece of metal of vary- 
ing length and thickness (generally furnished with 
a point and a broadened head, so as to be easily 
driven in by a hammer), used to fix one thing 
firmly to another, or as a peg from which some- 
thing may be suspended, occasionally also as an 
ormament; rarely, a wooden peg (cf. ¢7ce-7a72/). 

¢725 Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) P. 107 Paxillus, palunz, 
naezl, ¢893 K. Aiirrep Oreos. 1V, i. 158 Hie namon treowu, 
& slozon on oberne ende monige scearpe isene nzglas. 
¢900 tr. Beda’s Hist iu, xvii, Se lig purhzet da nzeglas..de 
heo to dam waze mid zefzestnod wees. c1000 Sax. Leechd. 
Ili. 212 Nzgelas zeseon anxsumnysse zetacnad. @1225 
Leg, Kath. 2151 [He] het..purbdriuen hire tittes wid 
irnene neiles. ¢1300 //avelok 712 per-inne wantede nouth 
a nayl, Pat euere he sholde pber-inne do. 1340 Hamroce 
Pr. Conse. 7709 Als nayles er in a whele with-out, Pat with 
pe whele er turned obout. 13.. Gaw. §& Gr. Aut. 603 
Ryche golde naylez Pat al glytered & glent as glem of be 
sunne. ¢ 1440 Promup. Parv. 3530/2 Naylof metalle, clavus. 
Nayle of tymbyr, cazvi//ia. ¢ 1483 Caxton Dialogues 21 
Gyrdellis with nayles of silver, 31526 Piler. Perf. (W. de 
W. 1531) 223b, As a nayle, the moo knockes it bath the 
more sure it is fixed. 1560 Daus tr. Steidane’s Comiuz. 
283b, That they should dryve in Iron nayles into the 
Canons and other great pieces: 1626 Bacon Sylva § 14 
For bandsomness sake,..it were good you hang the upper 
Glass upon a Nail. 1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot's Trav. 
1, 219 Our Rudder broke, which being quickly mended 
again with some Nails, we sailed only with a fore-sail. 
1769 Fatconer Dict, Marine (1780) s.v., In the same sense 
our seamen say, every nail in her bottom is an anchor. 
1813 SHELLEY Q. AZaé v. 142 To mould a pin, or fabricate a 


nail{ 1876 Voyte & Stevenson Mzilit. Dict. 268/2 Iron | 


nails are either wrought, cast, or cut out of sheet-iron, 


collect. 1430 Kec. St. Mary at Hill (1904) 72 Also forac | 


hlak nayll vjd. Also for iije & half white nayll..ijs xjd. 


1573 Tusser usd. (1878) 36 A hatchet and bil, with | 


hamer and englishe naile, sorted with skiL 


b. In ¢ransf. and fig. senses. 

a 1340 Hamrote Psalter ix. 15 [Thai] ere festid in ded of 
synn, with nailes of ill delite. /déd. xii, 1 With pe naile of 
luffestid..in Jesu crist. ¢1386 Cuaucer Reeve's Prol. 23 For 
in oure wit therstikethevera nayl. 1436 Pod. Poents (Rolls) 
Ii, 182 The nayle of thys conclusioun. 1586 T. B. La 
Primaud. Fr, Acad \. (1594) 26 The soule,..being filled 
with infinite perturbations, fastened in the midst of it with 
the naile of pleasure and griefe. 1649 E. Reynocos Hosea 
i. 33 Take..thisnayle..out of my heart. 1684 Coxteupd, 
St, Man 1. x. (1699) 108 Let him..fix his Memory with a 
Thousand Nails, 1822 Lame Elia Ser. nn. Coufess. Drunk 
ard, Tbe countless nails that rivet the chains of habit. 
1893 SeLous Trav. S. E. Africa 474, 1 set to work to do 
a trade with Lo Magondi, but found hima terribly hard nail. 

ec. Prov. Ove nail drives out another, etc. 

For purely figurative uses see 7c. 

1586 B. Younc Guazzo's Civ. Conv. wv. 191 One danger is 
expelled byan otber, As one nayle is driuen out by an other. 
1591 Suaks. Two Gent. u.iv. 193 Euen as one heate, another 
heate expels, Or as one naile, by strength driues out another. 
1607 — Cor. 1v. vii. 54 One fire driues out one fire; one 
Naile, one Naile. 1630 J. Tavtor (Water P.) Stege Feru- 
salent Wks. 13/1 Thus as one nayle another out doth drive 
The Persians tbe Assyrians did deprive. 1900 Athenzunz 
27 Oct. 547/2 Nail drives out nail. ; 

+d. Used as a mark to show the depth to which 
a coal-keel might be loaded. (Cf. NaiL vu. 2c.) 

1651 Ace. Comp. Hostmen Newcastle (Surtees) 95 The 
Court was informed by Mt Raph Gray..that they see two 
keeles of Coles of Mt —— Claverings, who had the Tweelve 
chalder nailes drowned. 1679 /éid. 139 Custome-house 
officers threatens to seize the keiles that are measured by 
Stoke nales. 1695 Act 6 § 7 IVild. 111, c. 10 § 7. 

e. Mining. A blasting-needle. 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts. 836 When the hole is dry, and the 
charge of powder introduced, the nail, a small taper rod of 
copper, is inserted so as to reach the bottom of the hole. 

5. In passages rclating or alluding to the Cruci- 
fixion of Christ. 

This is one of the most frequent contexts in which the 
word occurs in OE. and early ME. 

agoo Cynewucr Cris¢ 1109 Swa him mid nzglum burh. 
drifan..pa hwitan honda. — Elene 1109 Par ba xdelestan.. 
hydde wzron..nzzlas on eordan. 971 Blick?. Hon.91 He eac 
zwteowde ba wunda & para nwgla dolh. c1000 Ags. Gosf. 
John xx. 25 Ne gelyfe ic buton..ic do inne finger on dzre 
nzzela [//atton nayzZelene] stede. a1225 Ancr. RK. 114 
Godes honden weren ineiled ode rode. Purh peo ilke neiles 
icb halse ou ancren fetc.]. c1z90 S. Eug. Leg. 1. 16/503 Pe 
swete nayles al-so And pe swete burpene of godes sone. 
¢ 1325 Chron. fing. 629 in Ritson Metr. Row. 11. 296 Ther- 
inne wes closed a nail gret That ede thurh godes fet. ¢1400 
Mausvev. (Roxb.) x. 39 Pe foure nayles pat Criste was 
nayled with. 1500-20 Dunuar Poems Ixxii. 107 Croce and 
nalis scharp, scurge, and lance. 1580 Hay Deswandes in 
Cath. Tract. (S.V.S.) 58 He hes nocht the markes of his 
blissid fyve woundes, maid..in his handes and feit be the 
nales. 1649 E. Reynotos //osea i. 31 They felt the nails 
wherewith they had crucified Christ, sticking fast in their 
own hearts. 1756-7 tr. Acys/er’s_ Trav. (1760) 1. 430 The 
faithful. elevate their niinds to Christ's passion, of which 
the nail isa inemorial. 1869 Lecxy Europ. Aor. iv. (1877) 
Il. 250 The nails of the Cross..were converted by the em- 
peror into a helmet. 

+b. Hence, probably, in oaths and forms of 
asseveration, as (Ay) xazls, (by) God's nails, his 
nails, ’s nails. Obs. 

These expressions, however, might also belong to (or may 
sometimes have been taken in) sense 13 see Gon sd. 14 a. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Uoctor-Pardoner Link 2 (C. 288) Ou 


| 
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Hoste gan to swere as he were wood, ‘ Harrow !’ quod he, 
‘by naylesand by blood!’ ¢ 1460[see Goo s4.14 a}. ¢ 1530 


Copranp fyelVcy to Spyttel Hous 362 in Hazl. £.7?. P IV, | 


43 Witb horyole othes swerynge as they were wod, Armes, 
nayles, woundes. 1573 New Custom u. ili, His nails, 1 would 
plague them one way or another. 1604 Dekker Honest 
Whore 1. vii, Nailes, I think so, for thou telst me. Ld7d. 
Sneales eate the foole. 1631 Curette //offmaun C, Well, 
and you were not my father,—s’nailes and I would not draw 
rather then put vp the foole. 

6. transf. a. A defect in a stone. ? Oés. 

1655 Stantey ist. Philos. 1.(1701)61/2 Tbat the Stars are 
of a fiery Substance, invisible, Earthly Bodies intermixt with 
them; tbat they are inherent, as nails in Chrystal. 1727-38 
Cuameers Cye/. s.v. Marble, There are two defects frequent 
in marbles..; the one, wbat they sometimes call nails, 
answering to the knots in wood. 


+b. Aled. (See quots.) Obs. 

1600 SurFLET Countrie Fare \. xii. 78 To ripen a naile, 
otherwise called a fellon or Cats-haire. 1634 I. Jonnson 
Parcy's Chirurg, xxii. xxxii. (1678) 516 Some call it [a car- 
buncle) a Nail, because it inferreth like painasa Nail driven 
into the flesh. 1685 J. Cooke AZedlif. Chirurg. ww. u. i. (ed. 4) 
194 When it hecomes so hard, and the Cornea round about 
being brawny, presseth it down, ’tis called £dcs, Clavus, i.e. 
tbe Nail, being like a Nail- Head. 

ce. =Backine vél. sb. 11. 

1997 Statist. Acc. Scott, X1X. 207 The waft was chiefly 
spun by old women, and that only from backings or nails, as 
they were not able to card tbe wool. 


d. (See quot. 1812.) 


1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict. s.v., A person of an over- | 


reaching, imposing disposition, is called _a nail, a dead nail, 
a nailing rascal. 1874S. Beaucnamp Grantley Graiuge 1. 
121 Murby is the ‘deadest nail’ in all the country. 
7. In allusive phrases (chiefly with verbs) s 
a. To hit the (right) nail on the head, to aim 
aright, to come at the very point of the matter, to 
say or do exactly the right thing. 

a1829 SKeLton Col. Cloute 34 And yf that he hyt The 
nayle on the hede, It standeth in no stede. 1559 W. Cun- 
NINGHAM Cosniogr. Glasse 19 You hit ibe naile on the head 
(as the saying 1s). 1599 H. Buttes Dyets Drie Dinner 
E vj, His chiefe pride resteth in hitting tbe nayle on the 
head with a quainte Epithite. 1654 WHiTLock Zootomia 75 
If in giving their judgments, forsooth, they have not hit the 
naile on the head, 1700S. L. tr. Fryke’s Voy. E. Lud. 327 
At last they ignorantly hit the nail on the head, saying that 
the Devil was in him. 1760 Murpuy Way to keep Him 1. 
ii, You have not hit the right nail on the head. 1809 
Ma kin Gil Blast.v.? 5 He hit the right nail on the head: 
for he let me do what I pleased. 1838 Dickens O, Twist 
xlii, You've hit the right nail on the head, and are as safe 
here as you could be. 

b. Zo drive the nail (up) to the head (or home), 
to push a matter to a conclusion. 

1s60 Daus tr. Sletdane's Count. 278h, Let hym have a 
respect to him selfe and his children .. and dryve not the 
nayle to the head. 1604 Hieron JVs, 1. 536 He will be 
sure to driue the nailes of his exhortations to the head. 
1650 Trapp Comm. Deut. ix. 7 One knock after another, 
drives this naile hometothe head, 1690 Def Dr. Walker 6 
But to drive the Nail home, take the Testimonial of Gervase 
Squire, Esq. 1897 F. Barrett Harding Scandal xiv, He 
must drive the nail right home,..by leaving no doubt in the 
minds of Denise and Tbrale. : 

ec. In miscellaneous phrases, esp. various appli- 
cations of to drive (or clinch) a nail. 

1348 Upatt Evasim. Par. Luke xii, 113 Leat therefore 
one nayle driue out another nayle, [Cf.4¢.] 1581 Petmie 
tr. Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 96 That fellow could not be 
without a reply to beate backe the nayle againe. 1623 F, 
Ryves in Ussher'’s Lett. (1686) 301 After a while, that 
Negotiation was hung up upon the Nail, in expectance of 
the Princes return. 1677 W. Hucnes AZan of Sin ui. iii. 53 
To clinch the Nail, (for "tis all one) in Prose this fashion 
[etc]. 1687 R. L'Estrance Axsw. Dissenter 30 So he sets 
himself to the Driving of Another Naile. 1698 Fryer Ace. 
E. India §& P. 357 They rather sought by one Nail to drive 
out another, than openly to denounce War against them. 
1728 Vanpr. & Cin, Prov. Husd. w., i. 87 O sbe’s mad for 
the Masquerade! it drives like a Nail, we want nothing 
now but a Parson, to clinch it. 1768-74 Tucker L/. Nat. 
(1834) I]. 14 To gain any success, we must proceed with 
discretion.., driving the nail that will go. 1809 Mackin GZ 
Blas xi, xiii. » 4 A mischievous wind from the wrong 
quarter..drives a nail into the very head of the expedition. 
(Cf. Fudges iv.21-22.] 1830 Gatt Lawrie 7. i. ii.(1849) 46 
He was..brisk at a bargain, so the nail was soon driven. 

a. 4 2zail in one's coffin, something that hastens 
or contributes to the end of the person or thing 
referred to. Freq. used with ref. to drinking. (Ct. 
CoFFIN sé. 3d.) 

1792 Wo cor (P. Pindar) E.xfost. Odes xv, Care to our 
coffin addsa nail,nodoubt. 1824 Scott Redgauntlet ch. xvi, 
Every minute be lies here is anail in his coffin, 1884 /Z/ustr. 
Lond, News 29 Nov. 526/3 ‘The Candidate’..is one more 
nail in the coffin of slow acting. 

8. On the nati, a. On the spot, at once, with- 
out the least delay. Chiefly used of making money 
payments.” 

The origin of the phrase is obscure, and it is not even 
certain that it belongs to this sense of #aiZ. Though dif- 
ferent in meaning, it may correspond to F, sar Longle, 
‘precisely, exactly ' (cf. Du. of dew nagel, G. auf den nagel 
in the same sense). The explanations associating it with 
certain pillars at the Exchange of Limerick or Bristol are 
too late to be of any authority in deciding the question. 

1596 Nasne Saffron Walden Wks. (Grosart) II]. 59 Tell 
me, haue you a minde to anie thing in the Doctors Booke | 
speake the word, and I will help you to it vpon the naile. 
1600 Hot.ano Livy vi. xiv. 225 {He] paid the whole debt 
downe right on the naile, unto the creditour. 1632 Mas- 
SINGER City Aladanz 1. i, A payment on the nail for a manor 
Late purchased hy my master. 1668 R. STeece //usbandiz. 
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Calling v. (1672) 127 Not I'le do it at my leisure, hut upon 
the nail I restore him fourfold. 1694 Ecuarp Plantus 90 
I've occasion for a hundred Pounds down o' the Nail. 1720 
Swirt Ruz on Bankers Wks. 1755 1V. 1.22 We want our 
money on the nail. 1764 Oz7 Sausage 74,1 on the Nail 
my Battels paid. 1804 Mar. Eocewortn Pop. 7., Will ii, 
The honnet’s all I want, which I'll pay for on the nail. 1839 
CarLeton Fardorougha (ed. 2) 424 Answer me that on the 
naill 1887 A. Birrete Oditer Dicta Ser. u. 165 He.. paid 
for him on the nail with other people's money. 
b. (Precise meaning not clear.) 

1679 tr. Al, Mancinz’s A fol. 96 While my Caleche..ran all 
on the Nayl [F. zodoit] by the Road, and I endeavour'd by 
travelling all night to repair my loss oftime. 1750 W. Evtis 
Mod. Husbandiu. Vi. 1. 73 it is in their Power to forbear 
such Work till dry Weather favours their Design; and then 
Carts are drawn, as we call iton the Nail, without damaging 
their arable Lands. 

c. Ina fix or trap; neatly caught. 

1810 JANE Porter Se. Chiefs xxx, ‘ We shall have the rogue 

on the nail yet’, cried he. 
d. In readiness. 

1846 Lanpor £xanz. Shaks. Wks. 11. 276 He sighed too 
».and had ne'er a word on the nail. 

e. ‘On the carpet’, under discussion. 

1886 W. T. Stean in Contemp. Rev, May 666 The enormous 
advantage of being up to date, of discussing subjects that 
are, in tbe slang phrase, ‘on the nail’, 1891 Pa// Mal/G. 
18 Noy. 2/1 We must leave Spiritualism..for Theosophy, a 
subject at present very much ‘on the nail’. 

9. Sc. a. Zo go (or be) off at the nail, to be- 
have strangely, go (07 be) off one’s head. 

1g21 Ketry Scot, Prov. 173 He is gone off at the Nail’.. 
means that he is gone out of all bounds of Reason. 1822 
Gat Sir A. Wylie x\vii,1 see ye're terrified, and think I’m 

‘oing off at the nail. 1824 Miss Ferrier éxher. lix, They 
fe servants] are really going off at thenail. 1897 Beatty 
Secretar xlix, That woman's aff at the nail. 

b. Off the nail, not quite sober. 

1822 Gat Steaniboat 300, 1 was what you would call a 
thought aff the nail, hy the which my sleep wasna just what 
it should have been, ; 

10. In comparisons, as deaf as a nail, hard as 
nails, right as nails. 

a1845 Hooo Zale Trunip. viii, She was deaf as a nail— 
that you cannot hammer A nieaning into, for all your clam- 
our. 1862 Hortock Couztry Genti. v, Hard as nails in 
condition. 1889 Jessorr Coming of Friars v. 229 The old 
stewards of manors. .as a class..were hard as nails. 1894 
AstLey 50 Years Lifé 1. 225, 1 really believe, in a fortnight 
I shall be as right as nails. 

TII, 11. A measure of weight for wool, beef, 
etc., usually equal to eight pounds=CLovE 54.3 ; 
+also, a measure of land. Now only south. dial. 
(So MDu. and MHG. zagel.) 

1429 Rolls of Parit. 1V. 352 A nail of Lambeswolle, is at the 
value of ixd. 1442 /éid. V. 59/1 Half a pek and a nayle of 
Londe, Pasture and Hethe. 1455 /did. 335/2, m.ccxxvi 
sakkes and half sakke and xi naylis of Woll. ¢ 1500 in 
Arnolde Chron. (1811) 101 And it conteyne more than xij 
naile than shal the Sheref take therfore as miche as of a sac 
of iij weis. 1530 Patscr. 247/1 Nayle of woll. 1618 Sussex 
Arch. Coll. (1851) 1V. 24 Paid 7s, to the hemp-dresser, for 
14 nail of hemp-dressing. 1674 JEaKe Arith. (1696) 80 
Beef, inx Nail, 8 Pounds of common use. 1681 WoRLIOGE 
Syst. Agric. (ed. 2) 329 A Naile, insome places eight pound, 
in some seven pound, being [?a sixteenth] of a Hundred. 
pita Coorer Sussex Gloss., Nail, eight pounds of beef or 
cheese. 

12. A measure of length for cloth; 2} inches, 


or the sixteenth part of a yard. + Abbrev. az. 

The precise origin of this sense is not clear. The use of the 
nail in early examples suggests that one sixteenth from the 
end of the yard-stick may have been marked by a nail. 

1465 Paston Lett. 11. 235 By me a quarter and the nayle 
therof for colers. 1480 Wardr. Acc. Edw. LV (1830) 117, 
ij yerds di’ and anaille corse of bluesilk. 1481-90 Howard 
Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 417 Item .v. yardys mynus the nayle, 
welwet blake. 1536 Act 28 Hen. VIIl, c. 4 § 1 Euery.. 
halfe piece of lockerams to be in bredth a hole yarde, 
lackyng a nayle of the yarde. 1562 LeicH Arwzorte (1597) 
77 A tippet of three nailes breadth. 1592 Lyty A/idas v. il, 
They be halfe a yeard broad, and a nayle. 1611 Cotcr., 
Vu sezieme dauluc, three ynches, and (as one Neale of the 
yard) the least diuision of the French ell. 1630 Wincate 
Arith, 365, 2052 yards or Ells, and2nai. 1681 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 1665/4 A parcel of Grey Searge, Yard and Nail broad. 
1732 Acc. Vorkhouses 60 An ell and half of three quarters 
and nail wide linnen. 1822 Bepoors Sride's Trag. 1 
ii, I’ve .. written twenty yards, two nails, An inch and a 
quarter, cloth-measure, of sonnets, 

IV. attrib. and Comb. 

13. In sense 1. a. In the names of articles used 
for the care of the nails, as xazl-bresh, -knife, 
+ -sax, -scissors, nail-parer, -picker, -scraper. 

cro0e /Etrric Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 142/23 Nouaciulunz, 
nzeglsex. ¢1z05 Lay. 30578 He igrap a nail sax felliche 
kene and wel iwhet. auz2z25g $udiana 56 Irnene gadien, 
kene te keoruen al pat ha rined to as neil cniues, 1683 
Witoinc in Collect. (O. H.S.) 1. 257 For a nail-pearer. 
1807 J. Breeesroro AZis, Hum. Life 245 Using a nail-brush 
that would serve for a wool-comb. 1810 Splendid Follics 
1, 10 Away too went combs and razor..3 the wash-ball, the 
nail-scraper. /é/d. 125 Tooth-brush, nail-picker, tongue- 
scraper. 1860 AZ Year Round No. 52. 35, Combs and 
brushes, tweezers and nail-scissors. 1893 Zi#ws 14 Dec. 
8/2 A plentiful supply of hot and cold water, soap, nail 
brushes, and towels. 

b. In various attributive uses, as 2azl-clippings, 
joint, -parings, + -reach, -score. 

Also freq. in recent medical works in such combs. as 
nail-bed, cell, fold, vollicle, -groove, -matrix, -plate,-root, 
-substance, -surface, -tissie, wall, etc, 

a165z Brome New Acad. 1. i, Let him take heed, he 
comes not in my Nayl-reach. 1834 FPeumny Cycl. 11. 149/1 
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The index and middle fingers .. being connected together as 
far as the nailjoint. 1859 Todd's Cycl. Anat. V. 477/1 
They are enclosed within raised ridges of the whole integu- 
ments, the nail walls, 1875 ANDERSON .Vorse Mythol. 455 
A mythical ship made of nail-parings. 1893 Newton Dict. 
Birds 89 A thickening of the Malpighian layer, which forms 
the ‘nailbed ’ out of which the corneous cells grow. 1896 A. 
Morrison Child Jago 45 Nail-scores, wide as the finger, 
striped her back. 1897 Mary Kinostey HW. Africa 444 
A bundle of finger, or other bones, nail-clippings, eyes, 
brains, &c. ae ae 

e. Miscellaneous combs., as #azsl-diler, -biting, 
-culling, etc.; natl-bearing, -like adjs.; nail-tailed 
a., having a nail or spur on the tip of the tail, the 
distinctive epithet of a genus of wallabies. 

1840 Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 261 The corneous portion is 
restricted to the nail-like extremity. 18x WATERHOUSE 
Marsup. 201 Nail-bearing kangaroo, Macropus ungutfer. 
1863 Goutp MWamm. Austr. 11. 52 Onychogalea uneutfer, 
Nail-tailed Kangaroo. 1893 Dazly News 5 July 5/5 Direct- 
ing hisattention. .tothe study of nail-biting.  /z., Eleven 
.. were confirmed nail-biters. 1896 LyDEkKER J/arsupials 
49 The three species of Nail-tailed Wallabies, which are 
confined to Australia..form a well-marked group. 1899 
Westm. Gaz. 8/2 The question whether nail-cutting is a 
surgical operation. 

14. In sense 4. a. Attributive, as az/-af- 
paratus, t-chapman, -hammer, -length, -machine, 
-print, -shank, -shop, -smith, -irade; + nail-ball 
(see quots.); nail-blank, an unfinished nail; tnail- 
board .Vau/. (meaning uncertain); nail-kag or 
-keg, a small barrel containing nails; also (U.S.) 
ahat of a similar shape ; nail-money (see quot.) ; 
nail-plate, -strip, a piece of iron from which 
nails are cut; nail-tumbler, a part of the lock 
mechanism of a rifle. See also NAIL-HEAD, -HOLE, 
-ROD, -TOOL, etc. 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts £75 Vhe first “nail apparatus to 
which I shall particularly advert is due to Dr. Church. 
1853 Stocquecer Wil. Encycl., * Natl Balls, a missile, con- 
sisting of a strong nail, with a ball thereto attached while 
in the act of casting. 1864 WessTerR (citing Scott), Mar/- 
bail, a round projectile with an iron pin protruding from it, 
to prevent its turning in the boreof the piece. 1875 KNIGHT 
Dict. Mech. 1509/1 Vhe cutter enclosed in the box. .form- 
ing the ‘nail-blank. 1630 J. Tavtor (Water P.) Fight az 
Sea Wks. in. 34/1 They stayed some halfe an houre..tear- 
ing vp our *naile-bords vpon the Poope and the trap-hatch, 
1685 DANGERFIELD Jem. 17 [Received] ofa *Nail-Chapman 
ros, 3872‘ Magk Twain’ Junce. Abr. xxvi. 194 They wear 
a cylindrical hat termed a ‘*nail-kaz’. 1889 — Vankee 
Crt. K. Arthur (1900) 6 A helmet on his head the size of a 
nail-keg with slits in it. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 876 The 
shears which cut the rod into *nail-lengths. 1853 /déd. (ed. 4) 
Il. 255 The “nail machine consists essentially of a pair of 
cutting chisels or edges [etc.]. r8orSrrutt Sforts & Past. 
i. i. 124 They also clelined every one of them six crowns as 
*nail money, for affixing the blazon of arms tothe pavilions. 
3810 in Ure Dict. Arts (1839) 875 ‘The principal business of 
rolling and slitting-mills, 1s rolling “nail plates, 1890 
WwW. ita Sr. J. Hore in Archaeod LI]. 687 The left arm, 
with open hand, showing the *nail-print, Is extended down- 
wards. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 877 The *nail shank being still 
firmly held in the jaws of the vice, 1847 H. Mitcer (rst 
Impress, Eng. viii. 146 Little brick houses, with a *nail- 
shopineach. 1611 Cotcr., Cloutier, a nayler, a *nayle-smith. 
1762 tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. 1V. 388 It also contains 
many nail-smiths or nailers. Echo 22 Sept. 1/4 The 
nailsmith, like Othello, will ‘find hisoccupation gone’. 1875 
Knicnt Dic/, Mech. 1505/2 Vhe *nail-strips are heated by 
being placed on their edges on red-hot coals. 1727 Bover 
Dict. Koyal uu. sv., The * Nail-trade,. .commnerce de Cloux. 
1844 Regul. & Ord. Army ror For *N ail-tumbler, new..3d. 


b. Objective and obj. gen., in names of persons, 
as nail-bearer, -manufaclurer, -minder, -lacker, 
-tinner, -weigher, -worker; or of apparatas, as 
nail-clincher, -cutter, -driver, -extractor, -passer, 


piercer, -puller, -selector, etc. 

1871 Ruskin Fors Cluv. 1 Feb. 5 Fors, the *Nail-bearer, 
means the strength of Lycurgus, or of Law. 1875 Knicut 
Dict. Mech. 1506! *Narl-clincher, a blacksmith’s tool for 
clinching the point end of a nail .. against the hoof. /i:d. 
1sos/2 Lhe American *nail-cutter was the first to cut the 
nails and swage the heads at one operation. 1839 Ure 
Dict. Arts 875 Mr. Edward Hancorne, .. *nail manufacturer, 
obtained a patent in October, 1828. 1884 Bhan Daily 
Post 24 Jan. 3/4 A small factory. .wants a practical *Nail- 
minder. 1839 //ere/ord Gloss., Nail prercer, or Nail percer, 
and corruptly, *Nail passer, a gimlet. 1890 Buckman 
Darke's Sojourn xviii. 170 Nails, nuil-passers and such-like, 
were poked in between the beams and the boards of the floor 
above. 1688 Hotme Arinomy im. 295 Vhis goeth under 
several names, as a Gimblet,a “Nail Piercer. 1713 CHESEL- 
DEN A naz, 1. li. (1726) 25 The passage... may be made.. 
with acarpenters nail-piercer or gimblet. 1880 Encycl. Brit. 
(ed. 9) XI. 439/2 A very powerful modification..has lately 
been introduced into use under the name of the *nail-puller, 
1884 Knicut Dict. Mech. Suppl. 626/2 *.Vatl Selector, a 
machine, or an attachment to a nail-machine, to pick out 
perfect nails from headless and ill-formed nails. 1885 //ar- 
per's Mag. Jan. 284/1 The outer sole is applied by a 
“*nail-tacker’, 1819 . O. Lond. Direct. 382 *Nail-tin- 
ners, and Manufacturers of Chain Hooks. 1832 Lincoln 
Herald 11 Sept. 2/4 An extraordinary affidavit of a *nail- 
weigher of Dudley. 1882 Standard 26 Dec. 2/3 He supplies 
evthe *nail-workers with their sixty-pound bundles of iron. 

ce. Instrumental, as warl-bestudded, -pierced, 
esiudded ; and similative, as narl-/tke, -shaped. 

@13777 Fawkes Soug of Deborah, Low at her feet he bow'd 
his natl-pierc’d head. 1836-9 Todd's Cycl. Anat. 11. 490/1 
The secreting canals are..nail-shaped. 1844 Mus. Brown. 
wwe Drama of Exile Poems 1889 1. 99 Look out, O Jehovah, 


if 


nail-like body. 
The nail-bestudded woaken door. 1900 Barinc-Goutp B&. 
Dartmoor 229 A medizval dwelling,..with its oak, nail- 
studded door and its panelled walls. 


Nail (nZl), v. Forms: 1(3e)neslan, 3 na331- 
enn, neilen, 3-6 naylle(n), 4-7 nayle (5 
naylyn); 3-4 naill(e, 3-7 naile, (5 nale), 4- 
nail, [OE. naglan=OS. neglian, MDu. nagh- 
elen, neghelen (Du. nagelen), OHG. nagalen, 
negilen (MHG. nagelen, negelen, G. nagelen’, 
ON. negla (nagla; Sw. nagla, Da. nagle), Goth. 
(ga)naghan, {. nagl- Nat sb.] 

I. 1. trans. To fix or fasten (a person or thing) 


with nails 07 or /o something else. 

Early examples usually relate to the Crucifixion. 

a. Const. o or efor. 

cgso Lindisf Gosp. Matt. xxvii. 22 Cuoedon alle, ‘sie 
ahoen wel faste genz3lad on rode’. ¢975 Ruskw. Gosp. 
Matt. xxvii. 23 Heo swidor cleopadun..‘ Siz nzgled on 
rode’. azrazg Aucr. R. 114 Godes honden weren ineiled 
ode rode. @ 1300 Cursor 3/. 14900 Til he was naild on pat 
tre. 1340 Ayenb. 263 lesu Crist..ynayled a rode. 1390 
Gower Conf. III. 183 His skyn was schape al meete, And 
nayled on the same seete. ¢ 1470 HENry $V adlace vil. 1153 
On charnaill bandis [he) nald it full fast and sone. 1585 1. 
Wasuincton tr. .Vicholay's Voy, 1v. xiii, 126 b, Two winges 
nayled vpon the target with two great yron nailes. 1679 
Moxon Weck, Exerc. 1x. 161 Instead of Nailing the Hindges 
upon the Door, they Rivet themon. 1828 D'Israeti Chas. /, 
I. vi. 157 The royal anathema was nailed on the Episcopal 
gate at London. 1847 Texnysow /'7ine. 11.188 Take my 
life, And nail me like a weasel ona grange For warning. 

b. Const. Zo. 

¢x2z00 Trin. Coll. Hont. 21 His holie lichame was tospred 
on pe holie rode, and nailed parto his fet and his honden. 
crago S. Eng. Leg. |. 206 215 Yo grounde harde heo him 
caste..and to be eorpe naileden him faste. /4i:d. 222/96 
Wib bole-huden stronge ynou ynailed perto faste. 1310 
in Wright Lyric P. xxviii. 84 He was nailed to the tre. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. clxviti. (Bodl. MS), 
The labe ts..nailed pwarte ouer to the rafters, 1430-40 
Lypc. Sochas 1. (1558) fol. 30 It is meryer a man to goat 
large, Than with yrons to be nailed to a blocke. 1523 
Fitznere. f7usb, § 3 The fenbrede isa thyn borde pynned 
or nayled moste coinmonly to the lyft syde of the shethe. 
1860 Daus tr. Sleidane's Como. 62 What dyd he, when he 
was nayled to the Crosse. 1665 Boyce Occas. Kefl., Dise..v. 
iii. 63 By cutting off several of the parts of the Tree, and 
by Nailing many of the rest to the Wall. 178: Cowrrr 
Expost. 220 They..Seized fast his hand,..and nailed it to 
the tree. 2819 SHeLtev Prometh, Und. 1. 20 Hung [1] not 
here Nailed to this wall of eagle-baffling mountain. 1884 
Law Times Rep. LI. 16/2 An iron bracket nailed to the 
corner of the chimney. 

refl. 1829 Grex. P. THomvson E-verc. (1842) I. 39 Glory 
and success nailed themselves to the republican standards. 

ce. Used in similes denoting extreme fixity. 

1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenofs Tram. 1. 72 They .. sit as 
close as if they were nailed to the Horse. 1832 Lyttos 
Engene A.\. ii, As steady on his seat as if he were nailed 
to it. 1866 Mrrarpiru bsttorta xi, He called to his coach- 
man to drive away, next to wait as if nailed to the spot, 

d. In allusive phrases, as /o mail one’s colours 
to the mast, to adopt an unyielding attitude; /o 
natl to the counter, to expose as false or spurious 
(in allusion to the shopkeepers’ practice of deal- 
ing thus with bad coins); ¢o matl to the barn- 
door, to exhibit after the manner of dead vermin. 

1842 O. W. Hotmes Med. Ess. Wks. 1891 1X. 67 A few 
familiar facts.. have been suffered to pass current so long 
that it is time they should be nailed to the counter. 1844 
[see Cocour sé. 7d]. 1848 Dickens Dombey v, Mrs. Chick 
had nailed her colours to the mast, and repeated ‘1 know it 
isn’t’, 1890 Spectator 9 Aug., It was a good deed to nail 
all this to the counter. 1894 .V. 4 Q. 8th Ser. V. 130/2 
There are two other uses of the word Zevel which should 
be nailed to * N. & Q,’s* barn door. 

2. a. To pierce or drive through with a nail or 
nails. Now rare or Obs. 

¢ 1000 Lambeth Ps. xxi. 17 Hi dulfon vel negledun handa 
mine and fet mine. @1300 Fall & Passion 67 in E. £. Pa 
(1862) 14 Hi nailed him in hond an fete as 3¢ mow al i-se. 
3460 Towneley Myst. xxvi. 416 Thrugh feete and handys 
nalyd was he. 1537 WriorHestry Chron. (1875) 11.100 John 
Daye..had one of his eares nayled, for seditious wordes 
speakinge of the Quenes Highnes. 1615 W. Hutt Jirronr 
87 Christ dyed being nayled hand and foote. 1671 Mittox 
Samson ogo Jael, who with inhospitable guile Smote Sisera 
sleeping through the Temples nail’d. 

b. To fix or fasten with nails. Also with aloxt, 
tn, together, etc. 

¢1250 Gen. & Ex. 563 Dhre hundred elne was it long, Naild 
and sperd, Oig and strong. a1300 Cursor M, 8242 A-boute 
pat trea siluer cercle son naild he. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Kut.'s 
T. 1645 And eek squyeres Nailinge the speres, and helmes 
bokelinge. ¢ 1386 — Clerk's Prol. 29 He is now deed, and 
nayled in hischest. @ 1400-50 A/e.randcr 3376 If any Naue 
to it neje pat naylid is with iryn, Pen cleuys it ay to he clife 
carryg & othyre. 14.. M/S. Linc. A. 3. 17 f. 38 (Halliw.), 
At the nether ende of the pavisse he gart nayle a burde 
1495 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 155 For a c grete spykes 
of Iron for to nayle & fasteyn the seid plankes .. at the 
dokke hedde. 1530 Patscr. 643/1 Nayle this same with 
thre or foure nayles and than it is sure. /déd., 1 nayle 
in a thynge, Hs enclone, 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc’s 
Trav. 355 They built a little Bark, nailed with wooden 
pinnes. 1782 Cowper Coludriad 1 Close by the threshold 
of a door nailed fast Three kittens sat. 1836 Trarcwate 
Greece xii. 11, 112 Casting metal statues, which before had 
been forined of pieces wrought withthe hammer, and nailed 
together. 1855 Dretamer A‘ich. Gard, (1861) 175 Nail fig- 
tree branches in their places on the wall. 18g0 BuckMAN 


to this I bring before Thee, With a hand nail-pierced. | Darke's Sojourn 68 The draught [was] prevented by a small 
1855 Garrop Vat, Med.152 The clove is a small, tapering, | tarpaulin nailed across the opening. 


1862 W. Barxes Hwomely Rhymes 1. 185 ! 


NAIL. 


ce. To stud with (or as with) nails ; to mark by 
driving in a nail. raze. 

13.. Gaw. & Gr. nt. 599 A sadel, Pat glemed ful gayly.. 
Ay quere naylet ful nwe. ¢1483 Caxton Dialogues 31 A 
gyrdle nayled With silver weyeng xl pens. 1648 R. Fan. 
sHaw tr. Past. Fido im. ii. 91 Those Stars which nail 
Heav'ns pavement ! 1695 4c? 6 4 7 Will. /II,c.10 § 3 The 
«»Commissioners shall. .cause the said Keils and Boats so 
admeasured to be marked or nailed on each Side, 

4. Af. (cf. 3c). To render (a cannon) useless 
by driving a nail into the vent; to spike. Ods. 

1598 Barret Theor. Wars v. iv. 138 That the Ordinance 
be not nayled, nor the munition fiered. 1643 Trve [nformer 
Eb, Some of their Ordnance were naild by the Kings 
Troopes the next morning after. 1690 J. Mackenzie Stege 
London-Derry 17/1 The rest attending the Lord Kingston 
till they had broke the Trunnions, and nailed the heavier 
Guns. 1705 tr. Bosman’s Guinea 23 Attempting to Fire 
upou the Enemy with our Cannon, I found them all nailed. 
1759 Ropertson Hist. Scot. 11. Wks. 1813 1.175 The French 
broke their troops, nailed part of their cannon [etc.]. 1781 
(see Natuine 752. sé.). 

e. intr, To work as a carpenter. (U7. S.) 

1885 Wuitman in V. Amer. Rev. CXLI. 434 ‘What cid 
you do before you was a snatcher ?'.. ‘ Nailed’. 

3. Nail up: a. Torender fast, toclose up firmly, 
by fixing witb nails. 

1530 Patscr. 643/1 You muste seke some other waye, for 
this doore is nayled up. 1615 W. Lawson Country Honscw. 
Gard. (1626) 12 ‘Yake heede of a doore or window..of any 
other mans into your Orchard: yea, though it be nailed vp. 
1629 Wapswortu ler. iv. 34 The Vice Admirall.. prepared 
himselfe for to fight,..nailing vp his decks. 171z ADDISON 
Spect. No. 110 ? 5 The Door of one of his Chambers was 
nailed up. 1835 Dickens Sk. Boz, Mr. Watkins Tottle i, 
He. .actually nailed up the board, and locked the door on 
the outside. 1860 Tynpact G/ac. 1. xxvii. 199 The hotel .. 
was nailed up and forsaken. 

Jie. 1604 T. M. Black Book Moral, That heauen is.,made 
so fast, naylde vp with many a Starre, 

b. To fasten up or affix at some elevation by 
means of nails; to fasten with nails to a wall, etc. 

1630 A. Fohnson's Kingd. & Comm, 192 Who, if he have 
sacrificed an Oxe, useth to naile up the head and hornes at 
his gate. 3867 Smites //ugnenots Eng, iv. 83 This docu- 
ment was found nailed up on the Bishop of London's door. 
1878 T. Harpy AXe?t. Wative v. vi. (1890) 347 He had spent 
the time in..nailing up creepers. 

tT Culm een. Obs. 

1654 Eart Mono. tr. Bentivogl{o's Wars Flanders 385 
Coming to their Batteries, they unhorst some of their 
Peeces, they nail’d up some others. x690 Luttrece Brief 
Rel, (1857) 11. 37 They had also.. burnt the town, took the 
fort and nailed up the guns. 1745 P. Tuomas Fraud. Anson's 
Vey. 294 He ordered to nail up such of the Cannon as could 
be fought. 1763 Scrarron /udostan tii. (1770) 65 The plan 
of operations was, to nail up the cannon, and push at the 
head quarters. 1781 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 2) s.v. Nailing, 
Vimercalus..made use of his invention first in nailing up 
the artillery of Sigismund Malatesta, 

4. Nail down (cf. 7), to fix down with nails; to 
fasten down the lid of (a box) in this way. 

1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. vy. xii. 64 They nail down 
Quoyners to the Fore-Trucks of heavy Guns. 1679 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. 1x. 156 Nail it firmly down with two Brads 
intoevery Joyst. 1834 Marryvat ?. Simple xiv, The trunks, 
which had been left open, were nailed down. 

II. 5. To fix, fasten, make fast, as by means 
of nails; to secure. Now rare or Obs. 

¢1386 Cuaccer Clerk's T, 1128 O noble wyves, ful of 
heig! puadencs, Let noon humilitie your tonge naille. 
¢1407 Lypc. Reson & Sens. 6266 And kan nat speke a worde 
ageyn; Meknes hath so her tonge nayled. 1582 Stanvy- 
neurst “mess in. (Arb.) 71, 1am named syr Polydor ; with 
darts fel nayled heer vnder I lodge. 1622 J. BurovuGu in 
Lett. Lit. Meu (Camden) 130 Wherein if I finde any 
thinge worth your Jewell house I will..make means to 
nayle them untill you may take further order. 1697 Con- 
Greve Wourn, Bride u. vi, Rivet and nail me where I stand, 
ye Pow'rs. 1794 Gattoway Poems 1. 47 For behold the 
whole city was nailed fast asleep. 

b. Yo clench, prove. rare —, 

1785 Burns Death & Dr. [lornbooki, Ev'n Ministers they 
hae been kenn’d .. Great lies and nonsense baith to vend, 
and nail't wi’ Scripture. 

6. To fix (a person or thing) firmly 40 some- 
thing; ¢sf. to pin (one) Zo or on the ground, etc., 
with a weapon. Also in fig. contexts. 

1590 Pasguil’s Apol. 1. Aiijb, Their attempt is still to 
nayle our best men to the wall with the speare of slaunder. 
1602 Marston Aufonto’s Rev. Prol., A breast Nail'd to the 
earth with griefe. 1622 FLetcHer Sea-Voy. wi. i, Take you 
arrows, And nail these monsters to the earth! 1691 Hart- 
curre Virtues 101 To whose Fingers their Money is as it 
were glued and nailed. 1697 Dryven -Eneid 1x. 787 The 
second Shaft..pierc'd his Hand, and nail’d it to his side. 
1835 Lyrton Areuzi 1.1, Nailing him on the very sod where 
he had sate..not an hour ago. 1889 J. M. Duncan Clin. 
Lect. Dis. Wom, xxviii. (ed. 4) 228 Concave hardness is felt 
fixing or nailing the womb..to the region between the plane 
of the left ischium [etc.]. . é 

b. To fix, or keep (one) fixed, ¢o or in a certain 
place, position or occupation, so that there is no 
possibility of leaving it. Bee: 

¢16r1 Cnapman //iad xv. 140 This threat even nail’d him 
to his throne. 1624 Donne Devot. 48 How shall they come 
to thee, whom thou hast nayled to their bedd? 1711 AvpI- 
son Spect. No. 92 ? 6 Coquetilla begs me not to think of 
nailing Women upon their Knees with Manuals of Devo- 
tion, 3784 Cowrer Jas/: 1. 500 Those Whose headaches 
nail them to a noonday bed. 1791 BentHam Paneft. $5 
Supposing no sage regulations made by any body to nail 
them to this or that sort of work. 1828 Ligh?s §& Shades Il. 
147 He is a shopman, and nailed all day behind the counter. 


NAILAGE. 


1861 J. RurFint Dr. Antonio xxi, Found poor Sir John 
nailed fast bya fit of the gout. : 

c. To fix or fasten (the eyes, mind, etc.) fo or 
oz the object of one’s attention. 

1591 Lytv Wes. (1902) I. 424, 1 sawe an Oke, whose state- 
lines nayled mine eies to the branches. 1760-72 H, Brooke 
Fool af Qual. (1809) 1V. 120 He nailed his eyes, as it were, on 
the face of Mr, Clinton. 1792 Wotcor (P. Pindar) Captive 
Wks, III. 227 Where the pale pond'ring wretch, in thought 
profound, Nails to the murky floor his haggard eye. 1829 
Scotr in Lockhart (1839) IX. 304, 1 cannot nail my mind 
to one subject ofcontemplation. 1860 Emerson Cond, Life 
vi. Wks. (Bohn) II. 407 “he man whose eyes are nailed not 
on the nature of his act, but on tbe wages. 

+d. To pin (one’s faith) o something. Oés.—! 

1594 I. B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. . Ep. Rdr., They are 
cleane voyde of brayne, wit, and common sense, that nayle 
all their beliefe so fast to the sight of their bodily eyes. 

7. To fix or pin (one) dowz to something. 

1615 Z. Boyvp Let. in Zion's Flowers (1855) Introd. 30 
The Gentlemen of Saumure have at last nailed me down to 
them, and resolved. .that I shali..be their property. 1707 
Norris /evat, Humility iii. 104 Our bodies are as much 
nailed down to the earth by their own weight [etc.]. 1796 
H. Hunter tr. St.-Pierre’s Stud. Nat. (1799) 11. 58 Where- 
fore has not gravily nailed them down to the surface of the 
Earth? 188 Merepitn 7vagic Cont. (1831) 182 You see 
plainly she was nailed down to write the thing. 1893 G. 
ALLEN Scallywag i. 3 Isabel meant. .tonail her down at once 
to the matter on hand. 

rofl. 1854 Burton Scot Aér. II. i. 122 Johnson nailed 
himself down to the hexameter and pentameter. 

b. zxév. To bind oneself down. rare—. 

1859 Lonecr. in Life (1891) Il. 386 George comes on 
Wednesday's; but..] cannot nail down to that day. 

8. slang. &. To secure; to succeed in catching 
or getting hold of (a person or thing) ; to steal. 

1760 Foote Al/inor uu. Wks. 1799 I. 260 Sone bidders are 
shy, and only advance with a nod; but I nailthem. 1764 
— Pitron i. ibid. 1. 334 Bev. Fix the old fellow so that she 
may not be miss‘d.  S?r Pet. Vil nail him, I warrant. 1805 
Europ. Mag. XLVI. 355, 1 had learnt..to plume myself 
upon nailing a job. 1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict. s.v., 
1 nail’d the swell’s monira in the push. 1847 THACKERAY 
Brighton in 1847 1. Wks. 1886 XXI1V. 134 [He] insisted on 
nailing me for dinner before he would leave me. 1883 
Stevenson 7 reas. /s/. iii, Lubbers as..want to nail what 
is another's. 1889 D. C. Murray Dang. Catspaw e45 We 
shall have to wait and nail them, sir, when we’ve proved 
complicity. 

b. To catch (one) in some fix or difficulty. 

1766 Go1.psM. Vic. W, xii, When they came totalk of places 
in town, you saw at once how I nailed them. 1810 J. 
Creevey in C. Pagers (1904) I. vi. 125 So now the Ministers 
arenail’d. 1845 Lp. Campsect Chancellors xcv. (1857) 1V. 
309 he King and all the councillors were much tickled to 
see the wily chief Justice thus nailed. 

+c. ‘lo cheat, get the better of (one). Ods. 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Nai/, to nail a person is to 
over-reach or take advantage of him in the course of trade 
or traffic. 1819 Sporting J/ag. 1V.209 He would undertake 
to ‘ blind’, or ‘nail’ any keeper in the kingdom. 

d. To sticceed in hitting (a person). 

1886 Dowpen Shed/ey 1. i. 24 To surround ‘ Mad Shelley’ 

and ‘nail’ bim with a ball..was a favourite pastime. 


Nai'lage. rare. [f. NaiL v.+-ace.] The 
charge mace by the Customs for nailing up a 
package of tobacco opened for inspection. 

1766 W. Gorpbon Gen. Countting-house 204 Tobacco ..at 
ed. per Ib...deducing nailage at 4 1b. per bhd. 

Nailbourne : see EYLEBUURN. 

Nailed (néild), Aa/. a. [f. Nain v. + -ED1,] 

1. Fastened, studded, or constructed with nails; 
having the form of nails (quot. 1853). 

Beowulf 2023 Hio nzgled sinc heledum sealde. cg60 
O. E. Chron, (Parker M3.) an. 937Zewitan him pa Norbmen 
nzgled cnearrum. a@ 1000 Czdiion’s Gen. 1433 (Gr.), 
Hwonne hie of nearwe ofer negled bord. .staappan mosten. 
1607 Torsett Four Beasts 11658) 390 By touching the 
stick she bringeth down the pikes and sharp nailed boards 
upon her own body and back. 1657 G. “‘'HORNLEY Daphiutrs 
& Chloe 38 The Theeves had their Swords on, with their 
scaled and nailed Corslets. 1823inCobbett Rur. Rides (1885) 
I. 291 The parson could not attempt to begin, till the 
rattling of their nailed shoes ceased. 1853 Humpureys 
Coin-coll. Man, xviii. 231 ‘Vhe letters termed by numis- 
matists nailed letters, ..'‘they have the addition of a small 
knob atthe extremities. [1885 J. B. Davipson in dthenzum 
3, Oct. 435/2 Phe Northmen fled in their nailed barks over 
the roaring sea back to Dublin and Ireland.] 

b. With advis., as nazled-on; also nazled-uf, 
an epithet recently applied to dramas of loose con- 


struction without literary or artistic value. 

1683 Moxon Mfech. Exerc., Printing xxiv. ? 19 He.. 
doubles the loose half of the Leather over the remaining 
Nail'd-on half. 1894 /Vestw:. Gaz. 24 Apr. 2/1 One of the 
most inept ‘nailed up’ dramas..that ever faced the fvot- 
lights. 1895 Tvmes (weekly ed.) 312/3 A sample of what 
the Americans call the ‘nailed-up’ drama. 

2. Provided with (finger or toe) nails. 

@1300 Body & Soul in Mfap's Poents (Camden) 338 Scharpe 
clauwes, loug nayled. ¢1440 Promp. Paru. 350/2 Nayled, 
as fyngers, or toos {P. nayled on fyngers], wuewatus. 
1611 Corer., Ouglé,nayled; hoofed. 1828 Lights 4 Shades 
II. 192 Hands white, long-fingered, acorn-nailed. 1894 
Mrs. Dyan Add tx Man's Keeping (1899) 87 The long-nailed 
black hand of his..dusky attendant, 

Nailer (né'-lo1). Forms: 5-7 nayler, 6-7 -or, 
8-9 nailor, nailer. [{f. Nai, v.+-ERn1.] 

1, One who makes nails; a nail-maker. 

c1440 Fork Alyst. xix, (title) The Gyrdillers and Naylers. 
1538 LELAND /¢:2. (1769) IV. 114 There be many Smithes 
in the Towne..and a great many Naylors. 361z Co7cr., 


8 


Cloutier, a nayler, a nayle-smith; a seller or maker of 
nayles. 1665 D. Duptey Alettadl. Mar tis (1854) 39 Twenty 
thousand Smiths or Naylors at the leasi dwelling near these 
parts, 31723 Lond. Gaz. No. 6163/3 Edward Cooke,..by 
Trade a Nailor. 1776 Apam Smitw VW. N. 1. i. 1. 10 A 
smith ..whose..business bas not been that of a nailer can 
seldom..make more than eight hundred or a thousand nails 
in a day. 1831 J. HoLtanp A/anuf. Aletal 1. 170 ‘Vhe 
nailors in general furnish them both better and cheaper 
than the smiths can make them. 1871 Narneys Pez. & 
Cure Vis. 1. viii, 224 Nailers’ consumption, a form of chronic 
pneumonia. 

afppos. 1847 H. Mitter First Jmipr. Eng. viii. 145 The 
nailer-lads were frequently refused .. permission. 

b. In phrases /ke, or as busy as, a nailer. 

1857 HoLtanp Say Path x. 120 Yes, he did and he stuck 
toit like anailer. 1899 Harfer's Jag. Sept. 510 Thady.. 
bein’ kept as busy as a nailer., 

2. One who drives in nails. 

1803 Waval Chron. 1X. 73 The Tonnant..was coppered 
by several gangs of punchers and nailers. 

3. slang. A marvellously good thing, animal, or 
person ; an exceptionally good hand a/ something. 

@ 1818 Nacneitt Poems (1844) 50 A vet’ran Scot spoiled 
Egypt's plot ; Ah, pangs,—that was anailer. 1884 Mrs. E. 
Kennaro Right Sort v. 48 Vhat young roan mare who 
carried you so brillianily through the run...She’s a nailer ! 
1897 W. Rve Norfock Songs 133 Edward, Lord Suffield 
was a nailer at sprint running. 

Hence Nai-leress, a female nail-maker. raze. 

1847 H. Mitcer First Jiupr. Eng. viii. 147 The two young 
naileresses were really very pretty. 

Naulery (né' lori). [f. NAILER: see -ERY.] A 
place or workshop where nails are made. 

21798 Pennant (T.), Near the bridge is a large alms- 
house, and a vast nailery. 1802 JEFFERSON in Harper's 
Mag. (1885) Mar. 539/1 Profits of nailery. 1847 H. Mitier 
first luipr. Eng. viii. (1857) 132 The sole workers in the 
nailery were two fresh-coloured, good-looking young girls. 
1895 Edtx, Rev. July 223 The naileries, the shipping and 
the shopkeeping of his native town. 

+ Nailfast, 2. Ods. rare. [f. Natu sb. + Fast 
a. Cf. MDu. xagelvast, MLG. naelvast, G. nagel- 

fest, ON. nagl(aVfastr (Sw. nagelfast, Dan. nagle- 
fast\.| ¥astened with nails. 

1428 [Vill W. Ward (Somerset Ho.), Ita quod nichil dict. 
rotefast vel naylefast inde capiat. 1640 /V72d/ Cow/fer ibid., 
All goods nailfast in the said bouse. 

Nail-head. [f. Naty sé.+ Heap sd.] 

1. ‘he head of a nail. 

1683 Moxon Jlech. Exerc., Printing x.? 9 The Plate.. 
with the extuberancies of Nail-heads would hinder the free 
sliding of the Quoins. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 876-Com- 
pressing the metal into the shape of a nail-head. 

2. An ornament shaped like the head of a nail. 

1836 Parker Gloss. Archit. (1850) II. 47 The nail-head 
being an ornament easily cut, was much used in alinost all 
periods of Norman work. 1892 Datly News 24 Oct. 3/2 A 
red cloth dress was bordered with gold braid with nail-heads 
of jet an inch or so apart. 

b. atirib., with moulding, ornament, pattern. 

1845 Freeman in Proc. Archzol. Iustit., Winchester 5 
Their rim is ornamented with the nail-head moulding. 1848 
Rickman Styles Archit. Eng. App. 54 Vhe nail-head, and 
toothed ornaments, though found in France, are by no 
means so abundant as in England. 1877 J. C. Cox Ch. 
Derbysh. 11. 319 The archway. .resting on corbels having 
the nail-head pattern. 

3. Min. nail-head spar, a variety of calc-spar 
in which the crystals resemble nail-heads, 

1851 Amer. Frul. Sci. Ser. u. XII. 396 Calcspar.. variety 
called Nail-head Spar. 1892 Dana 3/22. 266 Nail-head spar, 
a composite variety having its name from its form. 

Nail-headed, ¢. [Cf prec. and -Ep?.] 
Having a head like that of a nail; formed like a 


nail-head. 

1801 Hacer Babylon. Inscr. 41 The nail-headed characters 
to be met witb in Persia. /é¢d. 43 An upright line with 
a nail-headed top. 1834 Penny Cycl. I. 397/2 The Baby. 
loniau characters, on account of their rude shape, are often 
called nail-headed. 1842 Gwitt Archit. 1007 Nail-headed 
Moulding..so called from being formed by a series of pro- 
jectious resembling the heads of nails or square knobs. 


Nai‘l-hole. [f. Natt sé.+ Hove sd.] A hole 
inade to receive a nail; a hole caused by the re- 
moval of a nail, 

1679 Moxon Afech. Exerc. 1x. 16t The Nail-holes of the 
Hindge. 1691 T. H[ate] Acc. New /nvent. p. xxii, The 
great Nail-holes, which they use to spile up at stripping. 
1725 Bravery fam. Dict. s.v. Shoeing, Our Smiths..make 
..their Nails of a great Shouldering, by driving them over 
hard upon the Nail-hole. 1825 J. Nicnotson Ofera?. 
Mechanic 640 All the nail-holes or other irregularities on 
the surface must be carefully stopped. 1851 Mayne Reip 
Scalp Hunt. xxvi. 190 We had stripped the shoes off the 
horses, filling the nail-holes with clay. 1875 Carpentry & 
Foin. 79 The nail holes are subsequently filled with putty. 

Nailing, vé/.sé. [f. Naw v.+-1nG1.] The 
action of the verb in various senses; nail-making; 
the nails with which a thing is fastened. 

a1400 Uinor Poems fr. Vernon A1S. 625/466 Spere & 
spounge and sharp nayling. 1494-5 Rec. St. Alary at 
fill (1904) 215 For nailyng & storynz of the beme. 18570 
Foxe 4. & Al. (ed. 2) 2280/1 He did bynd this Ieffrey 
prentise vnto the craft of nayling, 1704 J. Harris Lex. 
Lechnu.1, Nailing of Cannon, is the driving of a Nail, or 
Iron Spike, by force into the Touchhole of a Piece of 
Artillery, so as to render it useless to the Enemy. 1781 
Fncycl. Brit, (ed. 2) s.v., One Gasper Vimercalus was the 
first who invented the nailing of cannon. ¢ 1850 Rude. 
Navig. (Weale) 135 Lead nails are small round- headed nails, 
for nailing of lead, 1830 L. Watvace Ben-Hur vi. iv, All 
he could do was to wrench the board from its nailing. 


NAINSELL. 


Comb, 1543 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 43 Item ij nalyng 
hainers ij4. 18795 Knicur Dict. Mech. 1506/2 Natling- 
machine.., a machine which acts automatically to drive 
the nails into shoe-soles. 

b. slang. (See Natu z. 8.) 

1819 Sporting Alag. 1V. 208 Snaring of hares, packing of 
game and ‘nailing’ of keepers, 1820 /éid. VI. 79 Those 
lads..care not for the expences of the tip provided there 1s 
no nailing. 

Nailing, ///. 2. 

1. Fixing like a nail. 

1887 T. A. Trotiorr What I remeniber I. vii. 119 
Dickens said, with nailing forefinger levelled at me, ‘ Give 
us that for Household Words’. 

2. slang. 7 a. (See Nai 56. 6d.) Obs. b. Excel- 
lent, splendid. Also in adv, use, as razling good. 

1883 Pall Mall G. 29 Mar. 4/1 He was a well-tried old 
dog, and we can have another nailing run out of him 
another day. 1884 Mas. E. Kennaro Right Sort x. 113 
What a nailing good fencer to be sure | 

Nailing, obs. form of NEALING wl, sd. 

Nailless (néillés), a. [f. Naty sd. + -LEss.] 
Destitute of nails; not provided with, or pro- 
tected by, nails. 

1847 National Encycl. 1. 884 The thumbs were nailless. 
1896 Daily News 24 Oct. 8/3 A pattern of the nailless 
horseshoe now under trial in..the German Army. 

Nail-maker. [f. Naip s.+ Maken s6.] One 
who makes nails. 

1530 Parser. 186 Clovticr, a nayle maker. 1755 JOHNSON, 
Nailer, one whose trade is to forge nails-; a nail-maker. 
1839 Ure Dict. Arts 877 Vhe same sorts of operations. .as 
are usually performed by the hands of # nail-maker. 1884 
W.H. Greenwoon Steel & /ron x. 210 Nail rods are the 
square bars used by nail-makers. 

ail-making, w0/. sd. [f. Nat sb. + MakixG 
vbl, sb.) ‘he process of making nails. Also att720. 
€3835 Lucycl. Metrop. V1\1. 688/1 Various patented in- 
ventions for nail-making machinery. 1875 Knicut Dict. 
Mech, 1508/2 Machinery for splitting rods for nail-making 
was first introduced in Sweden. 1887 P, M°Nei Slawearie 
153 Right and left at it we went as hard as nail-making. 
Nazl-rod. Also nail rod, nailrod. [f. Nain 


56. + Rov sé.] 


1. A stripor rod of iron from which nails are cut. 
1761 Kinnerscev in PAt/. Trans. LIM. 95 The conducior 
. consisted of square iron nail rods. r81x0 in Ure Dict. 
Arts (1839) 875 Rolling and slitting-mills..also serve to 
make nail rods. 1876 Voyvte & Stevenson Alilit. Dict. 
268/2 Plates rolled for the purpose, and then slit by means 
of slitting rollers into nail rods. 1887 /’ad/ Afall Gaz.22 May 
12/1 Rolled bar iron, and. .nail rods. 
fig. 1858 Cartyte Freak. Gt. vu. ix. (1872) Il. 342 The 
thread-paper Duchess of Kendal.., poor old anatomy or 
lean human nailrod. , 
b. Without article, as a material. 

1892 Daily News 15 Feb. 7/3 There is a good demand for 
nailrod. 1900 /d¢d¢. 24 Sept. 8/7 Nail-rod and rivet-iron. 
2. ¢ransf. in Australasian use: Coarse dark 


tobacco in the form of a thin roll or stick. 

1886 NV. Zealand Herald 8 Nov. 7/3 Nailrod and rib bars 
..with a full assortment of Havana..Cigars. 1896 H. 
Lawson IVhile the Billy boils 118 ‘ You can give me half-a- 
pound of nailrod *, he said, in a quiet tone, 

Nai'l-sick, 2. Nau/. [f. Nai sé.+ Sick a.] 
Leaky at the nail-holes. (Cf. IRon-sick.) 

1865 TuHoreau Cafe Cod viii, 145 Much smaller waves 
soon make a boat ‘nail-sick’, as the phrase is. 1879 ‘I. 
Warnen Crossford Il. 73 As the little craft was old and 
nailsick, she made a good deal of water in the ordinary way. 

+Nai‘l-tool. Cds. [f. Na sé. + Toor sé.] 
An instrument used in making nails. 

1338 Durham Acc. Roéd/s (Surtees) 376 Item j magnus 
Nailtoll 1483 Cath. Augl. 248/1 A Nayle tulle, clava- 
torium, 1584 Kuaresborough IVilts (Surtees) 1.145 All my 
naile tooles and all my hammers. 1637 /did. II. 160 One 
stiddie, one great naile toole, my hammers. 

+ Nail-wort. Oss. [f. Nat sé, + Wort 5.] 
A name suggested by Gerarde for Draba verna 
and Saxifraga tridactylites, and by Cotgrave ap- 
plied to Paronychia, with reference to their sup- 
posed efficacy in affections of the finger nails. 

1597 GERARDE //erbal vi. iv. 500 There is another sort of 
Whitlow grasse or Naile woort, that is likewise a low or 
base herb, hauing a small tough roote. /éid., We may call 
them in English Naile woort, and Whitlowe grasse, 1611 
Coter., Paronychie, Whitlo-grasse, Nayle-wort (a weed). 

Naily (né‘li), a vere. [f. Nai s6,.+-y1.] 
Studded with nails. 

1604 T. M. Black Bk. Moral, How they grate with 
their hard nayly soales The stones in Fleet-streete. 1800 
Hurnis Fav. Viilage 108 Lest..It drown his instep, and 
his naily shoe Drench with the chilling element below. 1865 
Englishman's Afag. Oct. 2g0, 1 should recommend every- 
thing of the. .nailiest in the way of boots. 

Naimcouth, Sc. var. NamEcouTH a. Ods. 

Nain (nén), a. Sc. Also 5 nan, 6, 8 nane. 
[See etym. note to Own a.] (One’s) own. 

61375 Sc. Leg. Saints xiiii. (Cecilia) 155 Par is na thing 
sa suet, think ime, as my nan brothire. 1809 in AZuncut. 
Univ. Glasyuensis (Maitland) 45 Mes ofthe Requiem .. for 
my faderes sanle..and myne nane saule. 1755 R. Forses 
Ajax, Shop Bill vii, Fare may be had, for their nain wear, 
The starkest hose. 1816 Scotr Aztég. xxix, A cusin o’ bis 
nain—Miss Eveline Neville. 1871 W. ALEXANDER Fohnay 
Gibb ii, Mka ane had their nain, : 

Hence Nainse‘l’, -se‘ll, (one’s) own self; /er 
nainsel’, a phrase attributed to Highlanders in 
place of the first personal pronoun, and hence 


used as a designation for a Highlander. 


[f. Nab v. + -ING 2, 


NAINSOOK. 


¢ 1700 in Maidment /asguils (1868) 314 Should.. Heaven 
*or Ifell Make a man such a fool as forget him nain-sell ? 
1716 'Wodrow Corr. (1843) 11. 139 It's ower sheap;_ her 
nainsel no sell it so sheap. 1786 Har'st Rrg |xxxix, Now 
dances Niel wi’ little Nell, And canty Kate with hur 
nanesell. 1828 Scotr F. MW. /’erth xxxiil, Her nainsell will 
never bid thee less, cone by them how she can. ; 

|) Nainsook (nétnsuk). [Urdi (Hindi) nain- 
sukh, {. nain the eyc+sukh pleasure.) -A cotton 
fabric, a kind of muslin or jaconet, of Indian 
origin; a garment made of this, Also aférté, 

1804 in Sprit Pud. Fruls. VIL. 59 Nor could I find a man 
in the whole parish who understood any thing about nain- 
sooks and bandannoes, 1885 Vag. Ladies’ Frul. x July 59/2 
The embroidery may be worked on silk, nainsook muslin, or 
fine linen. ee Monthly Packet Dec. 636 Our whitest, 
coolest nainsooks. .seemed best to suit the day. 

Naip,e)rie, obs. forms of NaPERy. 

|) Nair (ni‘ir, née1). lorms: a. 6-8 nayre, 
naire, 7—-nair, 8-gnair. 8. 6-7 nayro, 7 nairo. 
[a. Sp. and Py. nayre, naire, ad. Urdii (Hindi) 
nayar or ndyar. ‘The source of the forms in -o 
is not clear.) A member of the noble and mili- 
tary caste in Malabar. Also aftrzd. 

o. 1982 N. Licnerteto tr. Castanheda’s Cong. E. Ind. \. 
xiv. 34 be house of the Nayres. which amongest the 
Malabars are Gentlemen. 1603 R. Jouxson Atngd. 4 
Comme, 174 Many of tbe Malaber princes. .lay all their 
hopes and fortunes on the Nairs. 1660 F, Brooke tr. Le 
Blanc’s Trav. 56 ‘Vhe third part of them are Naires, or 
Gentlemen. 1796 H. Hunter tr. S¢-/erre’s Stud. Nat. 
(1799) I. 339 Their military is formed of the Nobility, called 
Nairs, who possess the second rank in the State. 1845 
Stocquecer //andbk. Brit, [ndia (1854) 299 The Nairs have 
great faith in their superhuman knowledge. 1888 G. Smitit 
Stephea I tslop iv. (1889) 98 A European officer of tbe Nair 
brigade felt aggrieved. 

transf, 1791 Burke Fr. Rev. (1824) 188 Did the privileged 
nobility.. deserve to be looked on as the Nayres or Mame- 
lukes of this age.. ? 

8. 1593 W. Prive tr. Linschoten (1835) 1. 27g Noblemen 
called Naytos, which are souldiers that doe onely weare and 
handle arms. 1638 Sin T. Hervert Yrav. (ed. 2) 301 The 
Nayroes are his Lords; asort of Mamaluck. 1658 Fryer 
Ace. E. India & 7. 51 Each State having a Representative 
..to act according to the Votes of the Nairos Gentry. 

| Nais (nets). Pl. naides (ne‘idzz), [L. 
Wits, Gr. Nais: see NaYp and Natsb.] 

1. Mythol. A river-nymph. 

1697 Drvpen “Eneid xi. 205 King Turnus Sister. .hy the 
grateful God, Now made the Nais of the neighb’ring Flood. 
1697 — Virg. /'ast. vt. 33 “Ee gle..The fairest Nais of the 
neighbouring Flood. 1838 Ketcutrey d/ythol, 238 Many 
a warrior who fought before ‘Froy could boast descent froni 
a Nais or Nereis. 

2. Zool, A small fresh-water worm allicd to the 


earthworm. 

3835-6 Sodd’s Cycl. Anat. 1. 172]2 A nais or an earth- 
worm cut in two..will continue to live. 1870 Nictotson 
Van, Zoot. xxix. (1875) 217 In this process the Nais throws 
out a bud hetween two rings, at a point generally near the 
middle of the body. 

WNais, 2. rare. Also 9 Sc. nace. [a. ON. xeiss, 
related to weisa (Sw. nesa) shamc.}] Covered with 
shame; destitute. 

Only in connexion with naked, as in ON. ngktan ok neisan 
(acc.), neiss er nokkwidr halr, 

a 1300 Cursor J/. 989 (Cott.) Adam was out don nais and 
naked, In to pe land quar he was maked. ¢ 1325 Je/r. //om, 
52 For ef this thef maius met..He hes ful 1edi..“lo..mak 
us hathe nakid and nais. 1871 W. Aurxasner Johnny 
Gibé xxi, 159 A peer [=poor]) nace nyaukit begzar creatur, 

Naish, dial. var. of NEsu a., soft. 


+ Nai‘ssance. Olds. rare—. [a. F. 
sance: see next and -ance.}] Origin, birth. 

1490 Caxron Eneydos 27 She wolde.. goo vnto the Royame 
of fenyce, the countrey of ber nayssaunce and byrthe. 

Naissant (né‘sant), a.. Also 6-7 nay-. [a. l*. 
natssant, pres. pple. of nafire:—Rom. *nasccre, 
LL. nasct to be born: cf. Nascent.) 

1. /fer, Of animals: Issuing from the middle of 
the fess or other ordinary. 

1574 DossEwett A rmorre tt. 29h, Gules and Sables parted 
per Fesse enuccked, thre lyons nayssant argente, crowned. 
1610 Guittim //eraldry wi, xv. 142 This Lion is said to be 
Naissant, because he seemeth to issue out of the wombe of 
the Fesse, 1704 J. Harris Ler. Vechn. 1. 1737-38 Cuan- 
Bers Cycé. s.v, Naissant differs from tssuant, in that the 
animal in the former case issues out at the middle, and in 
the latter at the bottom, of the shield, or charge. 1838 
Penny Cycl. X11 143/2 Beasts of prey are, according to 
their attitude, blazoned..couchant, Hor ane naissant [ete.]. 
3864 Boutect //er, /ist. & lop. x. (ed. 3)60 A Lion Naissaut 
is now borne upon a chief by the Baron Dormer. 

_2. That is in the act of springing up, coming 
into existence, or bcing produced. rare. 

1885 Lowr Brsmarck |. 184 A navy which should defend 
the naissant Empire's coasts. 1887 A. M. Brown Anim. 
Alkal. 79 Naissant hydrogen reduces itt to the state of 
hypoxanthine, 

t Nait, sd. north. and Sc. Obs. rare. Also 4 
naite,@nate. [a. ON. neyle, neyli (Norw. niyle, 
MSw. -vd7e) use, ctc.: related to neyfa Nair v.1) 
a. Use, profit, advantage. b. Use, end, purpose. 

a Fre Cursor M, 22883 Agh we per-on to seke resun Hu 
he dos alkin thing to nait. /did. 24746 Pof mans wijt 
{=wit] be neuer sa strait, Sco mai well bring it vnto nait. 
61475 Rauf Coilyear 61, | defend that we fall in any fech- 
tine; I had mekill mair nait sum freindschip to find. 1513 
Dovcras ueis tv. xii, 10 Furth scho drew the Troiane 
swerd, fute bait, A wappin was neuir wrocht for stc a nate. 


nats- 


{ 


9 


+ Nait, @. north. and Sc. Obs. rare. Also 5 
nayet. [a. ON. weyl-r fit for use, good: related 


to prec.and next.} Useful, good at need. 

c¢1400 Destr. Troy 1038 Nestor, a noble man, naitest in 
werre, /did. 3878 Non was so noble, ne of nait strenght, 
a\s Ector, [Also 8211, etc.] 1513 Doucias ness xu. vii. 
47 This lapis sage.. wyth his nait handis tway Begouth for 
till exem, and ull assay The wond. 

+ Nait, v.! Ods. Also 4-5 naite, naytfe, 
3 (7, 9.dtal.) nate. [a. ON. neyla (Norw. noylu, 
Sw. nota) :—*,auljan, f. *naul- (cf. naut cattle, 
Now, vautr gift, companion), ablaut var. of 
*neut-, whence Goth. »iu/an, ON. njdta (Sw. 
njuta), OE, ndotan to enjoy.} 

1. trans. To make use of, to use. 

13.. £. £. Adit, P. B. 531 Vche fowle [took] to be fiyht 
pat fy perez my3t serue, Vche fyscb to pe flod pat fynnecoupe 
nayte. a 1400 Sir Perc. 185 Other gudez would scho nonne 
nayte ; But with hir tuke a tryppe of gayte. ¢ 1400 Desir. 
Troy 6031 All necessaries for be night, bat pai naite shuld. 
1460 Jowneley Myst. xxtii. 62 Loke that we haue that we 
shuld nate, For to hald this shrew strate. 1677 NicoOLson 
Gloss. in Trans, R. Soc. Lit. (1870) 1X. 316 wate, to use. 
1807 Stacc Pvews 48 Vhen brouce about nor tek sec 
preesin, To nate your awn. 

b. To go over, recite, repeat. rare. 

13.. S. Erkeuwolde x19 in Horstm. dltengl. Leg. (1881) 
268 Ser Erkenwolde..welneghe al pe ny3t hade naityd [.1/S. 
nattyd] his houres. 13.. Gaw. & Gr. Nut. 65 Loude crye 
was per kest of clerkez & ober, Nowel nayted o-newe, 
neuened ful ofte. 

. reft. Yo exert oneself. rare. 

a 1400-50 A lexander2518 For Alexander all-ways.. Naytis 
him-selfe in ilke nede, & so his name rysis. /dtd, 2968 [He) 
naytis him to ryse, Buskis him vp ata braide. : 

+ Nait, v.42 Obs. rare. [a. ON. netla, f. net 
Nay adv.) trans. To refuse, deny. 

¢ 3374 Cuaucer Soeth. 1. met. i. 1 (Camb. MS.), With how 
deef an Ere deth cruwel torneth a-wey fro wrecches and 
nayteth to closyn wepynge eyen. ¢ 1385 — /’ars. T. P 939 
Ne he shal nat nayie ne denye his synue. ¢ 1400 A fol. 
Loll. 77 As it schal be 3euen to him that is callid.., so tt 
schal be naytid him pat offiep hinsilf. c1qg0 Proms. Pary 
351/1 Naytyn, or denyyn, nego, adnego, denego. 

Waithless(e, obs. forms of NATHELESS. 

t+ Nai-tly, adv. Oss. Forms: 4-6 naytly, 5 
naytely, naitly, -li, nately. [f. NaIT @.+-Ly 2.] 
Tosome purpose; properly ; thoroughly. 

13.. EE. Altt. P. B. 480 Ho hittez on pe euentyde & on 
be ark sittez, Noe nymmez hir anon & naytly hir stauez. 
@ 1400-50 Ale.rander 2896 Pis reuere..on 3s so naytely 
it fresys, Till any powere to pas or preke on with stedis. 
€ 1400 Destr. Trey 2427 Than naknet anon full naitly were 
all, And broght to me bare. [Also 2746, 6628, etc.] ¢1460 
Towneley Myst, xiii. 158 Bot nately Both oure dame and 
oure syre..can nyp at oure hyre, 1§13 Douctas «nets 
vill. vit, 99 Sche..byr puir damysellis, as scho ma, Naytly 
exersis for to werk the lyne. 

Naive (na,i‘v), a. Also naive. [a. F. naive, 
fem. of zazf (see Nair and NeyF):—L. ndtiv-uin 
NATIVE a.} Natural, unaffected, simple, artless. 

The word being only imperfectly naturalized, the pro- 
nunciation is somewhat unsettled: the chief variations given 
in the leading Dicis. are (nij?*v), (na‘iv', and (né |Tv). 

1654 Dorotuy Osuornr Lett. (1903) 234 Though he niakes 
his people say fine handsome things 10 one another, yet they 
are ot easy and waive like the French. 1673 Drypen JWVarr. 
ala Mode wi, Naive tas how? Pal. Speaking of a thing 
that was naturally said; it wasso naive. 1762 LLovp Poet, 
Wks, (1774) VW. rr And naive both (allow the phrase Which 
no one English word conveys). 1797 Mme. D'Arstay 
Diary (1846) V1. 150 She related. .her argumentsto dissuade 
him, and his waive manner of combating them. 1817 Lapy 
Graxvitte Leté. (1394) 1.117 Her manner is..delizhtful, she 
is very naive. 1859 Jerusoy Britany viii. 109 The naive 
details which the popular ballad-maker delighted in. 1885 
Cropp Myths 4 Dr.t. iti, 39 As belief in causality spread, 
nien were not content to rest in the naive explanations of an 
uncritical age. 

Naively (navi), adv. 
after F, narvement.) 

tl. Naturally, true to nature. Ods. rare. 

1640 Sik W, Mure Counterbuff 300 They'le surely trust 
these men, So Naive-lie represented by thy pen. 

2. lia naive manucr ; artlessly. 

1705 Pope Leté, Wks. 1751 VIL. 116 She helped Gay to the 
head, me to the middle,..and cried very naively, I'll be 
content with my own tail. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps p. vi, 
The text..sonictimes naively describes as sublime or beauti- 
ful, features which the plate represents bya blot. 1874 L. 
Sternen //ours Libr. 1. iv. 159 He..enjoys his playthings 
too naively for the pleasure not to be-a litle contagious. 

| Naivete (na‘vic). [F.: sec Naive and -ty.] 

1. An instance or case of artlessness; an artless 
action, remark, etc. 

3673 Davoren Marr, & la Mode wm. i, Such an innocent 
piece of simplicity; ‘twas sucha natveté 1756 1H. WacroLe 
Let, to Manu 18 Mar.,1 have nothing more to tell but a 
naiveté of my Lady Coventry. 1780'T’. Davies Life Garrick 
I. x. 9x A kind of droll farce, full of ridiculous incidents, and 
certain bon nots, called naivetés. 1873 Symonns Grk. Poets 
x1. 390 The affection of the Greeks for the grasshopper i> 
one of their most charming naivetés. 

2. The quality of being naive; artlessncss; ab- 


sence of pretence or conventionality. 

1725 Lavy M. W. Montacu Leét. (1893) 1. 482, 1,..with 
great naivete, desired to explain with her on the subject: 
1794 Mrs. Raocurre A/yst. Udelpho xviii, Sometimes she 
was compelled to smile at the naiveté of Annette. 1814 
Scotr Wav. xxxii, He had a sort of naiveté and openness 
of demeanour. 1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. § Leg. Art 
(1850) 8 We bave frequent examples of this naiveté of senti- 


[f. as prec. + -Ly 2, 


NAKED. 


ment in the old mosaics. 1870 EMERSON Soc. §& Sol. xii. 
253 The naiveté of his eager preference of Cicero's opinions 
to King David's. 

Naivety (najivti). [Anglicized form of prec.] 
= NaIvers, 

1708 tr. Pctronins Arbitcr Pref,, The Simplicity and 
Naivety is not to be imitated, 1742 Hume Ess., Simplicity 
tn Writing (1748) 260 Vhe absurd Naivety of Sancho Pancho 
is represented in such inimitable Colours by Cervantes. 
[-Vote, Naivety, a Word wbich I have borrow'd from the 
French, and which is wanted in our Language} 1798 W. 
Taytor in Monthly Mag. V1. 345 Three volumes..display 
occasionally, a grace anda naivety seldom surpassed. 1841 
Cartyce Wise, (1857) IV. 232 Shrewd simplicities, naiveties, 
hlundering ingenuities. 1898 £xfositor Dec. 424 The.. 
simplicity or naivety of tbe language of that Gosnall 

| Naja (nét'dza, nérya). Also naia. [mod.L., 
f. Hinui 22g snake.} A genus of highly venomous 
snakes, comprising the species .V. ¢ripudians of 
India and X. haze of Africa; the Indian or African 
cobra; a snake belonging to either of these species. 

1753 CulamBers Cycl. Supp. App., .Vasa, in zoology, the 
name of a spectes of Coluber. 1770 Pennant /nd. Zool. 9 
You dread the spring of the Tiger, or the mortal bite of the 
Naja. 1788 Grav in Pil. Trans. LXXIX. 25, I need only 
inention the Naja, a species well known to be very veno- 
mous, 1840 Jenny Cyc. XVI. 63/1 A gigantic hooded 
serpent... which, he remarked, was not a.Vaja. 1888 Niver- 
side Nat. Hist, U1. 377 Vhe fangs of the Naja are long 
and grooved. 

Wakare: scc NiKER 2. 

+Nake, ¢. Ods. rare. Also naken. [ME. 
nake(n) = OF ris. and MLG. wakex: see the note 
to NakeDa.] Naked. 

¢ 1320 Cast, Love 1655 When I was nake 3e 3eve me cloth- 
yng. €1380 Sir Ferumd, 2744 Pe Sarasyns dude his helm 
a-down, & maked his hed al nake. 1393 Lance. P. 17. 
C. xxt. 51 [Pey] nailede hym with bre nayles naked [v1 
nakenJon be rode. c1400 Land Troy Bk. 7214 Kyng Vhoas 
herte be-gan to qwake, He wende to be hanged al nake. 

Nake, v. és. (exc. Sc.) (Originally, and 
most commonly, in ppl. and pret. form xaked, 
bascd directly on the adj., the -ed being appre- 
hended as a verbal ending.] ¢rans. ‘To make 
naked, in varions /’¢, and_/ig. senses; to bare, lay 
bare, strip, unsheathe, etc. 

Bevacian occurs once in OE., but xacian in Bosw.-Toller 
rests upon an erroneous reading (cf. O.£. Marty rol. 18). 

¢ 1320 Lancrort Chron, (Rolls) 11. 248 The fote folk Put 
the Scottes in the polk, And nackened [4. nukid) thair 
nages. 1374 Cuaucer Soeth. iv. met. vii. (1868) 148 
O nice men whi nake 3e 3oure bakkes as who seip, 1402 
Hoccreve Let, Cupid 353 Oure first moder..made al man- 
kynde lese his lyberte, and naked yt of loye. ¢1440 Gesta 
Rom. \xix. 313 (Harl. MS.), Vhenne he nakid hire evene to 
pe smok. 1502 Douctas /’ad, //on. 1. 1, Write thir frenesyis 
Quhilks of thy sempill cuuning nakit the. 1606 Warner 
Alb, Eng. xv. xciv. 376 Thus he naki toher hisheart. 1607 
Tourneur Nev. Srag. v. i, Come, be ready: nake your 
swords; thinke of your wrongs! 1614 T. Apans Sénuner's 
Passing Bell Wks. 1861 1. 339 Sickness hath. .naked him of 
his silks, 1887 Service Life Dr, Duguid 238 He naked his 
swurd, an’ swure he would thole’t nae langer. 

rofl. ¢1375 Se. Leg. Saints t. /’eter) 31 He bad nocht, 
bot hym nakyt swith. c1g1z Hoccteve De Reg. Princ. 
3290 He nakid hym, and schewed hym as blyue. ¢ 1430 
Pilger. Lyf Manhoade \. v. (1869) 3 Eche wight onclothed 
him and naked him at the entringe, 1§33 Be.tennen Livy 
1, xi, (S.1.S.) 1, 65 Ane parte pareof schanefully nakit pame 
self of pare wapynnys, /déd. au. xix. IL. 27 He nakit him 
of his abuljementis. 

Naked (né'-kéd), a. and 55.1 Forms: 1 naecad, 
nacod, -ud, naced, 2 necod, nakod, 2- naked, 
(3 -edd, 3-5 -eda, 4 -ide, 4-6 -id, -yd), 6 nakt, 
7 Mak't; 4-6 naket, Sc. nakit, (6 nakkit), 
nakyt, 6 Sc. naiket, -it, -yt, -att, nakyt. (OF. 
nacod, necad,=OF ris. naked, naket, MDu. naket, 
naect (Dn. naakt), MLG, naket, ONG. xakot, 
naccot, nachot, nahhut, etc. (MHG. naket, nachet, 
G. nacht), ON. nupkkuidr, neycquidr (also nykd-, 
nokt-, etc.; MSw. nakudher, nagvidher), Goth. 
nagaps, nagad-, a partieipial derivative from the 
stem *zag- :—pre-Teut. *zog"’-, which is also repre- 
sented in OSI. xagi? (Russ. nagd?), Lith. miigas, 
Skr. nagnds, L. ntidus (:—*nogedos\, Olr. noche. 

The West Genn, languages have also forms ending in 
-n, rut, or «nt, as OF ris. naken, MDu. vakent (Du. dial. 
nakend), MIG. naken(t, MHG. nackent, nacheot (G. 
nackend), ME. nakeyn: the explanation of these is not 
clear, In Icel. nuktnn (Norw. and Sw. naken, Da. ndger) 
the ending has been altered from -idy on the analogy of 
such participles as vahidr, vakdr, vaktr: vakian.| 

A. adj. I, 1. Unclothed, having no clothing upon 
the body, stripped to the skin, nude. + Also occas. 


having only an under-garment on. 

¢850 0. E. Martyrol. (Merzfeld) 26 pa het he hi nacode 
ledan to sumum scandhuse. ¢9so0 Lindisf Gosp. Mark 
xiv. 52 He middy forwarp [sindouem, &] nacod foretlah 
from dam. crooo /EnFRic Gen, iii, 7 Hig oncneowon pa, 
bes hig nacodewaron. /bid.10. ¢ 1205 Lay. 6273 Nakede 

¢o weoren and nading nerohten, c1z90 $. Lug. Leg. 1. 
27/45 Men vrne nakede al a-boute and wumuinen al-so. 
¢1369 Cuaucer Dethe Blannche 125 Hyr women kaught 
hir vp anoon, And broghten hir in bed al naked. 1439 
E, E. Wills (1882) 116 My Image to be made all naked, and 
nothyng on my hede but inyn here cast bakwardys. ¢ 1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymon i. 49 It is rayson that we take of 
oure goode gownes, and goo to the kynge naked. 1560 
Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 43 ‘Vhen he is torned naked and 
decked againe with a laymans apparell. 1593 SuAks. 
Rich, 11,1. iii. 298 Who can.. Wallow naked in December 


NAKED. 


snow by thinking on fantasticke summers heate? 1608 
Armin Nest Ninn. (1842) 24 To bed he goes; and Jemy 
euer used to lye naked, as is the use of a number. 1673 
{R. Leicu) Transp. Reh. 11 Innocence..is no less a stranger 
to the use of swords and guns then the naked Indian. 1719 
De Foe Crusoe 1. (Globe) 498 We advanced a little Way 
farther, and behold, to our Astonishment, three Women 
naked..come flying. 1761 Brit. Afag. 11. 445 TVhe streets 
were.. filled with naked people, some with shirts and shifts 
on only, and numbers without either. 1822 Lams £éia 

Ser. 1. Decay of Beggars, To be naked is to be so much 
nearer to the being a man, than to go in livery. 1870 
Morris Z£arthly Par. 111. 1v. 17 Three damsels stood, 
naked from head to feet Save for the glory of their hair. 

absol. c1220 Bestiary 219 He fled fro de so neddre fro de 
nakede. 1663 GersieR Couused.d 6b, The Inhabitants... 
affecting no other livery then that of the first naked. 

Jig. 1560 Daus tr. Séeidane’s Comnt 59b, Where they 
nowe appeare in theyr likenes, and are beholden naked with 
tbe eies of all men. 1579 W. Witxinson Con/ut. Famiilye 
of Love 7 Christ commeth not bare or naked, but clothed 
and accompanied with all his mercies. ; 

+b. In comparisons, as naked as a needle, a 
worm, one’s nati, Obs. 

1377 Lanct. P. PZ. B. xu. 162 Take two stronge men, and 
in themese caste hem, And bothe naked as a nedle. 
a 1467 Gregory's Chron. (Camden) 211 The Lorde Scbalys 
--was slayne at Synt Mary Overeyes.., and laye there dys- 
poyly nakyd as aworme. 1470-85 Matory Arthur x1. t. 
572 here syr launcelot toke tbe fayrest lady by the hand.. 
and she was naked as a nedel. 1559 Alirr. Jag. (1562) 
Bbvij, We..Were led in prysoners naked as my nayle. 
1633 Heywoop £ug, /rav.u.i.C iij b, He..did..so Plucke 
them and Pull them till hee left them as naked as my Naile. 

e. Inthe plant-names Waked Lady or Ladzes, and 
Naked Boys, popular appellations of the Meadow 
Saffron (Colchicum: autumnale). 

1668 Witkins Real Char. un. iv. 74 Having naked flowers 
without any stem;..Medow Saffron, Naked Lady. a 1691 
Ausrey Vat, Hist. Wilts (1847) 51 Naked-boys (q. if not 
wild saffron) about Stocton. 1760 J. Lee /utrod, Bot. App. 
320 Naked Ladies, Colchicum. 1853 Tyas Pop. Flowers 
Ser. 11. 2 The Autumnal Crocus, or Meadow Saffron.. 
bears also the name of Naked Lady, from the fact of its 
pretty Howers presenting themselves without leaves. 1857 
«V. & Q. 2nd Ser. II]. 254 In Herefordsbire..and in Norfolk, 
tbe autumnal crocus..is called commonly. .Naked-boys. 

d. Of a horse or ass: Without harness or trap- 
pings; unsaddled, bare-backed. 

¢€1000 /EtFric Hom. 1. 210 He nolde on nacedum assan 
tidan, 1607 Topsett Four. Beasts (1658) 244 Bucephalus, 
..so long as he was naked and without furniture,..would 
suffer any man to coine on his back. 1833 Darwin Fra. 
Voy. Beagle viii. (1839) 143 A naked man on a naked borse 
is a fine spectacle. 

2. a. Of parts of the body: Not covered or pro- 
tected by clothing ; bare, exposed. 

1340 Ayend. 244 Wybp-oute none nakede uisage onwri3e. 
€1375 Sc. Leg. Saints ii. (Paul) 918 Strakis one his nakit 
flesche with aswerd. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 15 It lay in 
his nakede arm. 1601 Suaxs. ¥#/. C. 1v. iii. 101 There is 
my Dagger, And heere my naked Breast. 1667 Mitton 
P. L. tv. 772 On thir naked limbs the flourie roof Showrd 
Roses. 1805 Scott Last Afinstr. v. xxiii, His naked foot 
was dyed with red. 1856 Kane Arct. £xf/. 11. i. 24 He 
was..scratching his naked skin. 

b. Naked bed, orig. used with reference to the 
custom of sleeping entirely naked; in later use 
denoting the removal of the ordinary wearing 


apparel. Now arch, 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 13803 As Vlixes the lorde lay for 
to slepe..on a night in bis naked bed. 1503 Hawes 
Lxamp. Virt. 1. vii, As I in my naked bedde was leyd. 
1592 Kyp Sp. Yrag. u.v. 1 What out-cries pluck ine from 
my naked bed..? 1617 Morvson /fin. 1. 242, 1 had never 
lien in naked bed since I came from Venice,..having al- 
waies slept..in my doublet, with linnen breeches and stock. 
ings. 1666 Perys Diary 7 Sept., I went the first time into 
a naked bed, only my drawers on; and did sleep pretty well. 
1699 R. L'Estrance Erasm. Collog. (1725) 190 He would 
sit in a Chair, but very rarely came into his naked bed. 
1756 Amory Buncle (1770) I. 94 This young lady went into 
naked bed in her cabbin. 1870 Mrs. Gorpon Life Brewster 
297 Sir David exclaimed in horror ‘ What ! go to your naked 
bed in the middle of the ocean?’ : 

c. In fg. context, of things personified, of un- 
embodied spirits, etc. 

1599 Suaks. Fen. V, v. ii. 34 Why that tbe naked. poore, 
and mangled Peace. .Should not in this. .Our fertile France, 
put vp her louely Visage? 1628 Mitton Vac. Exerc. 23, 
I have some naked thoughts that rove about. 1678 Cup- 
worth /zted?. Syst. 346 Pan being used not so much for the 
naked and abstract Deity, as the Deity as it were embodied 
in this Visible Corporeal World. 1722 Wottaston Relig. 
Nat. ix. 212 When the soul shall be disengaged from the 
gross matter..and..becoine naked spirit. 1816 SHELLEY 
Daemon \\. 242 Before the naked powers that thro’ the 
world Wander like winds havefound a human home. 1833 
Tennyson Jwo Voices 374 If first 1 floated free, As naked 
essence must I be Incompetent of memory. 

d. ¢ransf. Applied to qualities, actions, etc. in 
which nakedness is involved. 

1667 Mu.ton P. 7. 1v. 290 With native Honour clad In 
naked Majestie {they] seemd Lords of all. 1728 Pore 
Dune, u. 283 In naked majesty Oldmixon stands. 1788 
Gisson Decl. & Fe xl. IV. 53 The naked scenes which 
‘Theodora was not ashamed to exhibit in the theatre. 1822 
Snecrey A donars xxxi, We.. Had gaved on Nature's naked 
loveliness. 1897 Manch. Guard. 9 Aug. 10/4 Say whether 
this is naked weight or weight in cycling costume. 

3. Destitute of clothing (implying poverty and 
wretchedness). Also occas. of animals: Stripped 
of the usual warm covering. 

e850 O. £. AMartyrol. (\lerzfeld) 204 Him com ongean an 
pearfende man nacod on cealdum wyntra. c1000 Ags. 
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Gosp. Matt. xxv. 36 Ic wesnacud & ze mescryddon. ¢ 1200 
Ormin 6164 Pe birrp clabenn nakedd mann. 1340 Hamroce 
Pr. Consc. 508 Naked we come hider, and bare And pure. 
1362 Lanci. P./'7. A. vil. 212 Alle manere of Men pat pou 
May3t aspye, Pat neodi ben, or naket. c1480 HEeNRYSON 
Mor, Fab. 12571Sheep & Dog’, The Scheip..sauld the woll, 
he bure vpoun his bak;.. Nakit and bair syne to the feild 
couth pas. 31551 Crow.ey Pleas. & Pain 29 Naked and 
bare, hauynge no clothes my fleshe to hyde. 1605 Suaks. 
Lear wt. iv. 28 Poore naked wretches..That bide the 
pelting of this pittilesse storme. 1697 Drypen Ving. Georg. 
11, 679 Sbort of their Wool, and naked from the Sheer. 
absol. agoo CyNewuLr Crist 1354 Ponne ge..him hleod 
zefon hingrendum hlaf & brzegl naceduin. 971 Biéickd. 
Hom, 213 He wolde..hingrigendum mete syllan, & nacode 
scrydan. azzz5 Leg. Kath. 102 Ha..spende al pet oderin 
neodfule & in nakede. a1300 Cursor AL, 20121 Naked and 
hungri sco cled & fede. c1gop Rude St. Benet (Verse) 582 
Cleth be naked bat hase nede. 1500-20 Dunsar Poewts ix. 
29, {I have not] Harbreit the wolsome, nor naikit cled att 
all. 1535 CoverpaLte Yod xxii. 6 Thou hast..robbed the 
naked of their clothinge. 1692 DrvpEN E¢eanora 47 The 
afflicted came, The hunger-starved, the naked and the lame. 
b. Bare or destitute of means. vare. 

@x625 Fretcuer Hum. Lieut. wu. v, Iam a poor man, 
naked, Yet something for remembrance,.. gentlemen. 1719 
De For Crusoe 1. (Globe) 507, I had been stripp’d naked, 
in a remote Country, and nothing to help myself. 1722 —- 
Cot. Fack (1840) 165 Thus a naked planter has credit at 
his beginning. 1893 Stevenson Catriona v, In the mean- 
while I am held naked in my prison. 

+4. Without weapons (or armour) ; unarmed. 

1375 Barsour Bruce x. 431 He wes armyt and wes vycht, 
The tothir nakyt wes,..And had nocht for till stynt no 
strak, 1489 /aston Lett. 111. 359 My seid Lord of North- 
umberland heryng..that tbey wer but naked men, ad- 
dressed hym self towardes theym withoute eny harneys. 
1553 I. Witson Ket. (1580) 95 This vilaine was armed, 
and the other man naked. 1596 Datrymrce tr. Leséte’s 
Hist. Scot. 1. 186 Baith the parties war vnarmet, or as we 
vse to speik, naked men. 1644 /’rerog. Anatomtized 4 It's 
hard usage,.. because in time of peace, I walke unarm’d, to 
put me naked in the front of a Battell. 1727 De For //rst. 
Afpfar, viii. 143, 1 scorn to take up a sword against a naked 
man. 1787 Aivor i. ix. 186, | could not endure the idea 
of killing a naked man. 

Jig. 1693 Woop Lif (O.H.S.) IV. 49 He disarmes the 
author, then fights with him naked. 

b. Without defence or protection ; defenceless, 
unprotected ; open or exposed /o assault or injury. 

1560 Daus tr. Steidane’s Comin. 265 If they should leave 
their owne countrey naked,..others would take possession. 
1603 R. Jounson Kingd, & Comznw. 61 He is forced to 
keepe the greater part of those troupes at home, vnless he 
should lay naked his estates to infinite casualties. 1688 
Penton Guard. Justr. (1897) 18 Left naked to infinite 
temptations of doing nothing, or worse. 1751 JOHNSON 
Rambler No. 180 P 3 As a small garrison must leave one 
part of an extensive fortress naked when an alarm calls 
them to another. 1822 SHettey When the lamp is 
shattered iv, Thine eagle home {will] Leave thee naked to 
Jaughter. 1863 Cowpen CrarKe Shaks. Char. xv. 373 
Gaunt suddenly fell away from him. .and left him naked to 
the tender mercies of his priestly enemies. 


II. 5. Of a sword or other weapon: Not 


covered by a sheath; unsheathed. 

Beowulf 539 Hefdon swurd nacod..heard on handa. ¢ 888 
K. AEtrreD Boeth, xxix. § 1 Him ealne weg. .hangad nacod 
sweord ofer dam heafde be smale praede. c1z05 Lay. 686 
Bi bone toppe he hine nom..& his nakede sweord leide on 
his necke. 13.. Sir Beues (A.) 3648 Pai..bete hire wip 
swerdes naked. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 287 He..tok him..A 
naked swerd to bere on honde. * ¢1450 A/erdin 409 Tbe Ban 
and the kynge Bohors com on witb swerdes naked in her 
handes. 1535 CovERDALE J/icak v. 6 These shal subdue.. 
the londe of Nymrod with their naked weapens. 1599 
Suaxs, Hen. V, 1V, it. 21 Scarce blood enougb.. To giue 
each naked Curtleaxastayne. 1634 PeacHam Geadtl. Exerc. 
u.v.118 In her right hand a naked poniard. 1714 Pore 
Epil. Rowe's F. Shore 44 Many an honest man may copy 
Cato, Wbo ne’er saw naked sword. 1802 Naval Chron. 
VII. 83 Was not your sword naked? 1887 Bowen lrg. 
“Eneid 1. 334 Naked steel and glittering blade Ready, and 
ranged for slaughter. 

+b. Ofthe tongue: Thrust out, exposed. Ods.—' 
¢725Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) E 499 Easerta lingua, naecad 
tunge. 

6. Free from concealment or reserve; plain, 
straightforward ; outspoken, free. Now rave. 

@1225 Aucr. R. 316 Schrift 3et schal beon naked, bet is, 
nakedlicheimaked, /d/d.. Pis nis nout naked schrift. ¢ 1391 
Cuaucer Astro/. Prol., This tretis..wole 1 shewe the under 
ful linte rewles & naked wordes in englissh. 1602 2ud Pt. 
Return fr. Parnass. \. ii. 281 What cares he for modest 
close coucht termes...Giue him plaine naked words stript 
from their shirts. 1652 CoTTERELL tr. Calprenéde’s Cas- 
sandra 1. Iv. (1676) 296 By this naked confession of my 
life. 1788 Gipson Dec/. & F. xl. 1V. 53 zote, A fragment of 
the Anecdotes, somewhat too naked, was suppressed by 
Alemannus.  ¢ 1789 -- AZent, (1857) 122 The most naked tale 
in my history is told by the Rev. Mr. Joseph Warton. 

b. The naked truth, the plain truth, without 


concealment or addition. 

@i585 Montcomerie Cherry & Slae 1141, I..trewly tald 
the naikit truth ‘Io men that melld with ine. 1663 BuTLER 
Hud... it, 36 We shall tell The naked ‘lruth of what befel. 
1709 Bexxetey 7%. Vision § 120 It is scarce possible to 
deliver the naked and precise truth. 1843 R. J. Graves 
Syst. Clin. Aled. xiv. 181, I have not deviated in the slightest 
degree from the strict and naked truth. 1889 Jessore 
Coming of #riars v.242 An unmarried woman was acbattel. 
.. That is the naked truth. 

7. Exposed to view or examination; uncovercd, 


stripped of all disguise or concealment. 

1382 Wvyeur Yob xxvii 6 Nakid is helle beforn hym. 
@ 1535 Fisurr Sera, Wks. (1876) 401 All thinges be naked 
and open before his eyes. 1579 Furke //eskins’ Paz. 


NAKED. 


129 With a naked soule, and pure minde you beholde those 
thinges that are in heauen. 1611 Biste Adicah i. 11 Passe 
yee away thou inhabitant of Saphir, hauing thy shame 
naked, 1672 Marvett Ach. Trausp. 1. 96, 1 shall without 
Art write down his own Words..as they ly naked to the 
view of every Reader. 1703 Rowe Udyss.11.i, My Friends, 
who view my naked Soul. 1781 Cowrer E.xfost.339 Dark- 
ness itself before His eye is light, And hell’s close mischief 
naked in His sigbt. 1819 Lapy Cxarvevitte in Lady 
Morgan Axtobioy. (1859) 272, 1 show you this to read my 
naked heart. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1. 11 Should we 
not ask him to show us his soul, naked and undisguised ? 
b. Plain, obvious, clear. 

1589 T. Coorkr Admon. 192 That considering the proofe 
to be naked in it selfe, thou mayest the better iudge of the 
strength thereof. 1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. xx. 1V. 496 
Chamberlayne laid his plan, in all its naked absurdity, be- 
fore the Commons. 1884 S¢. Famecs's Gaz. 12 Aug. 3/1 
People.,shut their eyes in the face of staring, naked, palp- 
able facts. 

III. 8. a. Bare, destitute, or devoid of some- 
thing. + Also const. from. 

¢897 K. AEtrrep Gregory's Past C. li. 431 Se lyteza 
feond swa micle iedlicor éat mod zewundad swa he hit 
ongiet nacodre dzre byrnan wzrscipes. c 1220 Bestiary 144 
Danne de neddre is of his hid naked. c¢ 1380 Wyctir Sed 
IVks. \11. 199 But pou3 here children ben nakid fro virtues 
in soule, bei chargen nobing. 1533 BELLENDEN Livy 1. xL 
(S. T.S.) 1. 64 Mecius. .wasals nakit of manhede and curage 
as he was of faith. 1581 J. Bett Haddoz's Ausw. Osor. 
149 Freewill is made naked of all] maner merite. 1632 
Litucow 7yrav. vii. 361 The maritine Townes. .being left 
halfe naked of defence. 1665-6 Pepys Diary 19 Jan., It is 
a remarkable thing how infinitely naked. .Covent Garden is 
--of people. 1709 STEELE /atler No. 2 @ 3 They thought 
fit to leave him naked of the proper Means to make those 
Excellencies useful. 1788 Gipson Decl. & F.\xxvii. VI. 629 
‘The monuments of antiquity had been left naked of their 
precious ornaments. ~ 

b. Bare, lacking, or defective in some respect. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Sec. Nian's T. 486 1f thou speke of moo, 
Thow liest; for thy power is full naked. 1549 Coapd. Scot. 
Prol. 16 ‘lo condamp and repreif this raggit naykyt tracteit. 
1622 Bacon Hex. V/7 (1876) 37 Concerning which battle the 
relations that are left unto us are so naked and negligent 
fetc.]. 1692 Drypen St. Euremont’s Ess. 340 The Pleasures 
of the Senses sometimes render despicable the Satisfactions 
of the Mind, as too dry, and too naked. 1817 CoLeripGE 
Biog. Lit. (Bohn) 210 The poem..is..written in language 
as unraised and naked as any perbaps in the two volumes, 
e. Clean, clear, unfilled, unoccupied. 

1643 Pryxne Sov. Power Parlt. App. 205 Moreover, he 
hath sold..very many naked and unwritten Parchments. 
¢ 1660 SoutH Sevm. John vii. 17 (1715) 1. 232 It finds the 
Mind naked, and unprepossessed with any former Notions. 
1822 Syp. Ssitu IVs. (1859) II. 1/1 It is a great point in 
any question to clear away encumbrances, and to make a 
naked circle about tbe object in dispute. 


9. a. Devoid of trees or other vegetation ; bare, 


barren, waste. ‘t+ Of water: Having no weeds. 

[c 1385 CHaucer Z.G. JY. Prol. 126 Forgeten had the erthe 
his pore estat Of winter, that him naked made and mat.J 
1549 Compl. Scot. xi. 92 3e sal be compellit to laubir the 
naikyt feildis vitht 3our auen handis to there proffet. 1615 
G. Sanpys 77av. 227 So was I left alone on a nuked pro- 
montorie right against tbe Citie. 1697 DryDen Virg. Georg. 
ul. 716 We see the naked Alps, and thin Remains Of 
scatter’d Cotts. 1721 Braptey Philos. Acc. Wks. Nat. 180 
They are better fed Fish, and much larger in such Ponds, 
than where they have only a naked Water. 1784 Cowe 
PER Task 11. 773 Those naked acres. 1793 — di Jade v, 
Sea-beaten rocks and naked shores. 1839 ALison //ist. 
Europe (1849-50) VIII. liii. § 3. 398 No forests clothe their 
sides ; naked, they present their arid fronts to the shiver- 
ing blasts. 1879 Farrar St. Paud (1883) 206 Tbe corruption 
whicb the ebbing tide. .had left upon the naked sands. 

b. Bare of leaves or foliage ; leafless. 

1591 SPENSER DapAn. x\viii, Let birds be silent on the 
naked spray. 1602 Marston Azfonio’s Rev. Prol., Wks. 
18561.71 Snarling gusts nibble tbe juyceles leaves, From the 
nak’t shuddring branch. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 11. 562 
When Storms have shed Froin Vines the hairy Honours of 
their Head ;.. Ev’n then the naked Vine he persecutes. 1784 
Cowper Yash v1. 141 These naked shoots, Barren as lances, 
among which the wind Makes wintry music. 1841 Brown- 
inc Pippa i, How these tall Naked geraniums straggle! 
1882 Garden 25 Feb. 135/2 Laurels and Hollies that bave 
got naked at bottom should now be headed down. 

e. Of ground, rock, etc.: Devoid of any cover= 
ing or overlying matter; exposed. 

1693 Evetyn De da Quint. Compl. Gard. 11. 146 Some plants 
which our Climate is not capable naturally of producing in 
the naked Ground. 1759 Martin Vaz, Hist. I. 15 The lower 
Parts, or Basis of the Rock lie intirely naked. 1776 G. 
Semepce Sutlding tn lVatcr 3 The Workmen..built Part of 
the Piers..on Part of the Foundation..and the rest of them 
on the naked Bed of the River. 1797 Encycé. Brit. (ed. 3) 
II. 248/1 Whether we take this method or begin upon the 
naked floor [of the foundation]. 1855 Macautay fist. 
Eng. xviii. 1V. 191 Huge precipices of naked stone frown 
ou both sides. 1887 W.Puituirs Srit. Discomyc. 70 {\t grows] 
on the naked ground in damp and shady woods. 

da. Naked fallow, a ‘bare’ fallow, one on which 
no crop at all is grown (cf. FaLtow sd.7). So 
naked fallowing. 

1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 1. 364 Such soils as may 
. require the aid of naked or summer fallowing. 1808 J. C. 
Curwen Hints Feeding Stock 234 Vhough no friend to 
naked fallows, I was obliged [etc.]. 1840 J. Buen Farmer's 
Companion 169 On substituting fallow crops for naked 
fallows. 1889 [see FALtow sé, 2). 


e. érvansf, of the wind: Bleak, cold. 

1821 SHELLEY /edlas 293 A flock Of wild swans struggling 
with the naked storm. 1834 R. Mupin Feathered Tribes 
(2841) I. 49 The black cock has the shelter of the bush when 
the naked wind blows. 


NAKED. 


10. a. Destitute of sails or tackle. rare. 

31390 Gower Conf. I. 183 [He] hath ordeined..A nakid 
Schip withoute stiere. c1400 Destr. Troy 3701 All pere 
takyll was tynt, tylude ouer borde, The nauy wex nakit; 
noy was on honde. 
stood on the beaked prow And fixed the naked mast. 

b. Destitute of carpets, hangings, or similar 


furnishings ; unfurnished. 

1528 GarbDiser in Burnet Hist. Ref (ed. Pocock) I. 89 We 
pass three chambers all naked and unhanged. 1588 SHaks. 
L. L. L. v.ii. 805 Go with speed ‘To some forlome and naked 
Hermitage. 1646 Sin T. Browne Psend. Ep. 386 The spirits 
of many long before that time will finde but naked hahita- 
tions. 1704 Pore !Vindsor For. 68 The hollow winds thro’ 
naked temples roar. 1788 Mme, D’Arstay Diary 1 Dec., 
He longed, he said, to cover all the naked, cold boards, to 
render them [the rooms] more habitable. 1822 Gatt Steam- 
boat iv. 74 To cover the naked walls they had brought carpets 
from home. a 1834 Coterince in Kez, (1836) I]. 77 The 
stage in Shakspeare’s time was a naked room with a blanket 
for a curtain. . , ’ 

ce. Naked flooring, the timbers which support 


the flooring boards. 

1823 in Crass Technol. Dict. 1825 J. NicHotson Oferat, 
Mechanic 569 Naked flooring, for ball-rooms, should be 
framed very strong. 1847 SMEATON Builder's Man. 74 There 
are three kinds of naked flooring: single, double, and 
framed. 

d. Devoid of ornament or facing of any kind; 


plain and bare. 

1850 InkERsLEY Styles Archit. France 313 The enormous 
projection of the naked buttresses. 1879 STEVENSON Trav. 
Donkey 48 Here and there a few naked cottages and 
bleak fields. 1892 T. B. F. Eminson Epid. Pucumonia at 
Scotter 12, Cesspools of naked brick. 

11. Uncovered, unprotected, exposed. 

1607 Torsett Four-/. Beasts (1658) 389 Moles want their 
aa because they have not their eyes open and naked as 
other Beasts. 1771 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 280, L always felt it 
on the naked nerve, and with the quickest, sorest sensibility. 
1852 Mus. Stowe Uncle Tont's C. xi. 94 It seemed as if every 
blow cut into my naked heart. 1861 J. R. Greene A/an, 
Anim, Kiugd., Calent. 94 In some Plumnulariz the gono- 
phores appear to he naked. nee Alléutt's Syst. Aled. 
VIII. 325 These changes are described as occurring..in the 
ultimate naked fibrils. 

b. Not placed within a case or receptacle; esp. 
naked light, 

21626 Mipvteton Afayor Queend. 1. ii, Yes, sir, in 
Janterns; but I'll never trust candle naked again. 1839 Urr 
Dict. Arts 1079 Asthe naked cage of Davy often gets red-hot 
with flame [ete.}. 1842 Parsect Chem, Anal. (1845) 13 The 
crucible..should never be introduced naked into the fire. 
1865 Morn. Star 3 Nov., Vhe Use of Naked Lights in a 
Fiery Mine. 1886S. IV. Lincolnsh. Gloss. s.v., We don't 
reckon to take a nak‘d light into tbe yard. 

ce. Naked fire, an open fire, one not closed in 


by any contrivance. ? Ods. 

1673 Grew Philos. (list. Plants (1682) 19 The strongest 
heat which a naked fire in that Furnace would produce. 
1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 111. 68 It requires a naked fire 
to fuse it. 31800 tr. Lagrange's Chem, Il. 189 Vlace the 
retort on a sand-bath, or a naked fire. 

12. Bot. a. Of seeds: Not enclosed in a case or 
ovary; having no pericarp. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens ww. viii. 461 Vhe grayne..is naked, bare, 
and cleane. 1706 Puituies (ed. Kersey), Vated Seeds ..,such 
Seeds of Plants, asare not included in any Pod or Case. 1776- 
96 Witnerinc Brit. Plants 11. 179 Flowers of 1 petal, be- 
neath, and 4 naked seeds. 1846-50 A. Woop Class-bk. Bot. 52 
Truly naked seeds are found in few plants. 1875 Dennetr 
& Dyertr. sacks’ Bot. 433 The cases are, however, not rare 
in which the seeds remain quite naked from first to last, 

b. Of stalks, etc.: Destitute of leaves. Of 
leaves, etc.: Free from hairs ; smooth, glabrous, 

1721 Braptey Philos. Acc. Wks. Nat. 34 Plants, whose.. 
whole Foliate or naked Roots put forth every Spring their 
fresh Flower-Stalks. 1753 Cuampers Cycd. Supp. s.v. Leaf, 
Naked Jaf expresses a leaf whose surface is smooth an 
equal, without any particular marks. /did. sv. Stalk, 
Naked stalk, one that has no leaves. 1776-96 WiTHERING 
Brit. Plants 11. 320 The barren branches naked and hent 
backwards. 1860 A.Gray A/au. Bot. 281 Flowers perfect, 
solitary or long naked scapes or peduncles. 

ec. In the specific names of varieties of grain 
having naked seeds, as naked barley and naked 
oals, or of plants with naked stems, as sahed 


broont-rape. 

1578 Lyte Dodoeus w. viii. 461 The naked or hulled Bar- 
ley groweth in some places of Fraunce. 1678 SaLmon 
Pharm, Lond. 1, iv. 117 Zcopyrum, Naked Barley. 1707 
Mortimer 2/usb, (1721) 1. 136 In Staffordshire..is a sort 
of red or naked Oats. 1764 A/usenm Rust. WI. 151 
The naked oat..1 am told is very much cultivated in 
Cornwall, 1808 J. Warxer con. Hist. Hebrides 1. 
229 The naked oat..is so called, because the grain .. falls 
naked from the head, like a grain of wheat. 1835 Penny 
Cyc. IL. 166/2 Vhe naked oat.. is found wild in many 
Parts of Europe. 1838 /did. XII. 291/1 Naked Barley, 
a species but little cultivated now, is of unknown origin. 
1860 A. Gray Jilan, Bot, 281 Aphyllon, Naked Broom-rape. 

13. Zool. Destitute of hair or scales; not de- 
fended by a shcll. 

1769 E. Bancrort Guiana 134 Along tail, which is almost 
naked towards the end, 1828Stark /den. Va‘. /Tist. 1. 364 
Skin naked, with longitudinal folds. 1844 Carrenter Zool, 
§ 573 Yhe Cod tribe. .have a long body. covered with soft 
scales,—the head, however, being naked. 1897 H. O 
Forses Hand-bk. Primates 11. 199 The front, top, and 
sides of the head and face are nearly naked. 

b. As the distinctive epithet of classes of ani- 
mals (see quots.). 

1601 Hottanp Pliny xxix. vi. I. 365 Naked snailes (I 
meane those that hee found without shells.) 1774 Gotpss. 


1819 SHELLEY Cyclops 18, I myself 
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Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. 112 Klein gives them a class.. 
under the name of Naked Quadrupedes. 1828 Stark 
Elem. Nat. Hist. 1. 364 Family 111.. Naked Serpents. 
1834 M¢Murtrie Cuvier's Anim. Aingd. 270 The naked 
Acephala are not numerous. 1840 tr. Cuvier's Anim. 
Kingd, 336 We call those Mollusca zaked in which the 
cloak is simply membranous or fleshy. 1851 Woopwakrp 
Mollusca 1, 62 The rest are termed ‘naked cephalopods’, 
because the shell is internal. 


IV.14. Left without any addition ; not strength- 
ened or increased in any way; bare, mere; 


+ absolute. 
¢1000 ELrric On New Test. (Grein) 21 Nu mibt pu wel 
witan, pat weorc sprecan swidor, ponne pa nacodon word. 
¢1380 Wycur I"£s. (1880) 35 Whi schulde curatis pro- 
nounsen here breperen a cursed for nakid lettris of syche 
coueitous prelatis, 1523 SKELTON Gari, Laurel 1205 Harde 
to make ought of that is nakid nought. 1552 Ase. Hamit- 
Ton Cafech. (1884) 48 Thai that presumis owyr mekil of 
thair awin nakit frewill & gud deedis. a@ 1652 J. SwitH 
Sel. Disc. iv. 103 A naked perception of sensible impres- 
sions, without any work of reason. 1700 C. NEsse Antid, 
Armin, (1827) 17 Some grant..to the non-elect only a pre- 
science or naked foresight. 1785 Burke Sp. Nabob Arcot 
Wks, 1842 1. 319/2 On these principles he chooses to sup- 
pose .. anaked possihility. 1837 T. Jones Christian War- 
vior u1. xv. 77 He would make him helieve that a naked 
Christ and a naked faith is quite enough. 1876 Strainer & 
Barrett Dict, Mus. Terms, Naked fourth, the interval of 
a fourth without the addition of any other interval 
b. Not accompanied by, or overlaid with, re- 
marks or comments ; expressed in plain unadorned 


language. 
€1400 Cato's Mor. 345 in Cursor AL. 1673 Pou wondris in 
pi witte pat I wrate pis writte in twa versis nakid. 1450- 
1530 Alyrr. our Ladyc 3 In many places where the nakyd 
letter..ys not easy forsymple soullesto vnderstonde; I ex- 
pounde yt .. more openly. 1594 Hooker E£ecl. Pol. . vii. 
§ 1 Yo draw all things unto the determination of bare and 
naked Scripture. 1655 S. Asue. Fuueral Scrin, Gataker 25 
This I enlarge not by specifying instances, because the 
naked quotations may be sufficient. 1711 Appison Sect. 
No. 39 » 6 The naked Thought of every Speech .. divested 
of all its Tragick Ornaments. 1768 Biackstone Coss. 
III. 377 Herein they state the naked facts, as they find 
them to be proved. 1835 Tuirtwatt Greece iii. 1,65 This 
is the naked abstract of the tradition. 1878 O. W. Hotmes 
Alotley xxiv. 226 One who felt himself wronged must not 
be expected to reason in naked syllogisms. 
c. Not otherwise supported, assured, or con- 


firmed. (Chiefly in legal use.) 

€1380 Wyetir Sed. Wks. 111. 420 Sith bei supposen bat hor 
naked graunte is als myche worthe as graunte wip hor 
lettres. c15g5 Harrsmieto Divorce [fen. VII (Camden) 
45 If the parties make but a naked and bare promise of 
affiance. 1616 T. Gopwyn loses & Aaron (1641) 257 The 
making of peace was a naked stipulation..for the laying 
aside of all hostile affections. 1681 Stair /nst. Law Scot. 
116 Whether it be a nuked Paction or Promise, or a Mutual 
Contract. 1766 Biackstoxe Comm. Il, 195 The lowest 
and most imperfect degree of title consists in the mere 
naked possession, or actual occupation of the estate. 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) Il. 455 Suppose a naked right, 
or a contingent remainder had descended. 1823 Crass 
Technol. Dict., Nude contract, a bare naked contract, 
without a consideration, which is void in law. 1871 De 
Vere A mericanisins 509 Naked possessor, is the odd title 
by which, in Texas and the Southwestern States, the occu. 
pant of a farm is known, who can show no title to his land. 
1877 Tresxyson //arold wu. ii, Thou art perfect in all 
honour! Tby naked word tby bond! 

d. Notsupported by proof or evidence. 

1s8x J. Bett //addou's Answ, Osor. 436, Unlesse you 
suppose, that with your naked clamorous affirmatives ye 
may expell them out of the Church. 1632 Litncow 7raz, 
x. 457 Onely for a naked suspition, mistaking the honorable 
intention of the English. 1673 Cave Pris. Chr..iv. 81 None 
weie ever greater Eneinies to a naked profession. 1817 Jas. 
Mite &rit. Judia 11, v. vii. 603 For the evidence of these 
designs, Mr. Ilastings presents his own naked assertion. 

15. Naked cye, the eye itself, unassisted by the 
microscope, telescope, or other aid to vision. So 
naked sight. 

1664 Power Zr. /*hilos. 1.17 Smaller than the smallest 
hair our naked eyes can discover. 1672 Grew Anat. leet. 
iii. 77 As the ‘Tract of these Poresappears to the naked Eye. 
1711 Apvison Sfect. No. 121 29 Such (creatures) as are 
bulky enough for the naked Eye to take hold of. 1789 
Mae. D'Arsray Diary 18 Jan., With my glass..I can see 
just as other people see with the naked eye. 181z Woop- 
nousk Astron. xxii. 240 To the naked sight, or to unas. 
sisted vision, 1875 Manninc J/isston [1. Ghost xiti, 359 
Vhe naked eye cannot perceive thein, but the power of the 
microscope reveals them. 

b. alirib. Visible to the naked cye. 

1876 Trans. Clinical Soc, 1X. 138 The naked-eye cha- 
racters being..characteristic. 1897 Ad/butt's Syst. Med. 
ILI. 963 There was no naked-eye damage to the cord. 

16. Undiluted, neat. zare—!. 

1824 Scott AXedgauntlet let. xiii, 1 am drinking naked 


spirits, I think. 
17. Comb., as naked-armed, -bladed, -eyed, 


flowered, -flowering, -seeded, -tailed adjs. Also 
naked-beard grass, an Amcrican grass having 
an abortive flower; + naked-tail (see quot.). 

1891 T. Harpy 7¢ss xxix, Yess had come out..*naked- 
armed and jacketless. 1860 Gray Jan, Bot. 553 Gyno 
fogon. *Naked-beard Grass. 1856 Mrs. Browninc Avr, 
Leigh 1. 330 And with two grey-steel *naked-bladed eyes 
Searched through my face. 1848 E, Forues (¢7¢/e) A Mono- 
graph of the British *naked-eyed Medusx. /d/d. 3 In 
the naked-eyed species. 1870 NicHotson J/an. Zool. x. 
(1875) 119 The ‘naked-eyed’ Meduse .. are exceedingly 
elegant.. when examined in a living condition. 1853 Tyas 
Pop. Flowers Ser. 11. 2 The *Naked-flowered Crocus (C. 


NAKEDLY. 


uudifiorus) adorns the meadows..in tbe fall of the year, 
1885 Globe 31 Jan. 1/5 Of the shrubs,..none is more kindly 
tban the yellow naked-flowered jasmine. 1841 Maccit- 
Livray Withering's Brit. Plants 63 C. nudiflorus, *uaked- 
flowering Crocus. 1855 Miss Pratt Flower. Pl. V. 233 
Naked-flowering Saffron. 1776 Lee Botany 415 (Jod.) 
Gymnospermia, *naked-seeded. 1845 Excycl. M/etrop. X1V. 
495/1 In Guaiana is found the rabo pelado, or atceen: 
a ravenous animal, of the vulpine species. 1841 WatTER- 
HOUSE J/arsuf. 94 * Naked-tailed opossum, Didelphys nudt- 
caudata. 
B. 56.1 

1. The naked: +a. The naked skin. Ods. rare. 

@1400-50 Alexander 4182 Quare it nezes on be nakid it 
noyis for euire. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 6403 He shot brough 
the shild & the shene maile,..Hit neghit to pe nakid. 

+b. A7vt. The nude. Ods, 

1735 Pore Zp. Lady 188 Artists! who can paint or write, 
To draw the Naked is your true delight. 1753 Hocartu 
Anal, Beauty xi. 91 The drapery. .helps to satisfy the eye, 
-. without depriving the heholder of any part of tbe beauties 
of the naked. 

ec. The face or plain surface of a wall, etc. 

1726 Lrom Alberti's Archit. 1. 66 Angles jutting out from 
the naked of the Wall. 1776 G. Semeve Building in Water 
13 The Cutwaters .. extend 12 Feet each beyond the naked 
of the Bridge. 1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. Builder 339 
Naked ofa Wall, the vertical or battering surface, whence 
all projectures arise. 1842 Gwitt Archit. 1007. 

+2. Ari, A nude figure. Ods. 

162zz PeacnaM Comfl. Gent. u. xiii. (1634) 148 Hee exe 
celled in Perspective, and above all other masters laboured 
in Nakeds. 1675 A. Browne Ads. Art of Limning 21 To 
understand how to make choice of a good Naked, and to 
draw it well. 


+ Naked, 54.2 Obs. rare. [f. prec.] Nakedness. 

cro00 AEtrric Deut. xxviii. 48 Drihteu asent hungor on 
eow and burst and nacede. ¢1470 Henryson Orfh. $ 
Eur, 529 For this dispyte quhen he was deid anon Was 
dampnyt..To suffer hunger, thrist, nakit and cald. 


+Na‘kedhead. Os. In 4 nakedhed(e, 
nakidhe(e)d. [f. NakED a, +-HEAD: cf. MDu. 
naket-, naecthett (Du. naaktheid), G.nackthett, Sw. 
nakenhet, Da. nogenhed.} Nakedness. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 23089 O naked-hed queni drogh [hJarme, 
Yee gaf me clething. 13.. A. Adis. 7056 Ther is none. .for 
the nakedhed aschamed. ¢1380 Wycur Se/. IWés. ILL. 47 
Of pe caitifte of hetle, of pe nakidheed fro al solace, 1382 
— Fer. ii. 25 Forfende thi foot fro nakidhed. 


Na‘kedish, «. rare. [-1sH.] Somewhat naked. 

1806 Gatrine Srit. But. 26 Alopecurnus..Glumes naked- 
ish, united at their base. 

Na‘kedize, v. [f. NAKED @.+-I4E.] a. tnér. 
To go naked. b. ¢rans. To make naked. 

1858 Ilocc Shelley 11. 289 It was most manifest that the 
children liked to nakedize—such was the term of art—ex. 
ceedingly. 1885 J. C. Jearrreson Real Shelley U1. 192 
The troop of nakedized children rushed downstairs, 

Nakedly (nzrkédli), adv. Also 3 -liche, 5 
-lye; 4 nakyd-, 5 nakidly. [f. Nakep @.+ 
-L¥ 2: cf. MDu. nacctetihe, -lic(h.] 

1. a. Withont concealment or reserve; plainly, 
openly. (Common in 17th c.) 

a@31225 Avncr, R. 316 Schrift 3et schal beon naked, pet is, 
nakedliche imaked, and nout .. hendeliche ismoked. 1340 
Ayenb. 174 He ssel zigge his zennes clyerliche and naked- 
liche. 1561 Keg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 173 In sa fer as is 
allegit naketlie, that I ressavit..and disponit the gudis, 
1603 Lismore Papers Ser. 1 (1887) 1. 56 Laying nakedlie 
and feelinglie before his eies the danger of the action. 1643 
Myst. Inig. 43 The Catholike cause (which the King. .is in- 
duced to serve cither nakedly, or cloathed with this pre- 
tence), 1682 Sin T. Browne Chr. Alor, (1716) 23 The 
jadée of all knoweth all, and every man will nakedly know 

imself. 1818 Ilattam Alid. Ages (1872) 1. 402 Quarrels 
of private families .. sometiines .. were more nakedly con- 
spicuous. 1846 Grotrt Greece 1. iv. (1862) I]. 88 This 
supremacy was not claimed directly and nakedly. | 

b. Without addition or amplification; simply, 


barely. 

1534 More Coif. Trié, u. Wks. 1205/1 Hard is it.,in many 
nianer thinges, to. .affirme or denye, reproue or allow, a mater 
nakedlye proponed & put furth, 1560 Becon Vez Catech, 
Whs, 1564 I. 427 If we had ben without bodies, Christ 
wold haue geuen vuto vs those spirituall gifts, nakedly & 
simply. 1651 Saunvers /%lex. Poss. 7 His meaning is.. 
nakedly what the words expresse. 1710 Grit. <ipollo 
No, 40. 1/2 Our Church has Nakedly proposed them but 
left the Sense of them undetermined. 1741-3 Westey 
Exir. Jrnl. (1749) 22. 1 desired five or six to go with him 
to Justice Copeland, to whom they nakedly related the fact. 
1809-10 CoceripcE /riend (1865) 111 To state it nakedly is 
to confute it satisfactorily. ; 

2. Without reference to, apart from, other things 


or circumstances. (Common in 17th c.) 

¢1380 Wveur Serm. Sel. Wks, Il. 231 Pus  shulde 
stiwardis of pe Chirche juge not nakydly br per wille, hut 
sikerly aftir Goddis lawe. 1549 Lattmer 744 Seri, def. 
Edw, Vi (Arb.) 207 Not the bare death, consideryng it so 
nakedly by it selfe. 1646 J. WHitaker Uzziah 7 The acts 
of the unregenerate in themselves nakedly considered, some 
ofthem may he right. 1724 Swirt Draficr's Lett. Wks. 
1755 V. 1. 67 Let us take the whole matter nakedly,- -Wwith- 
out the refinements of some people. 1756 Burke Vind, 
Nat. Soc. Wks. 1842 1.8/2 When it is nakedly considered, 
and those matters which are apt to divert our attention 
from it..are not taken into the account, 1873 Speaker's 
Comm, Ps. cxxxviii. 1 It is doubtful if the Hebrew word 
Elohim, used nakedly..,can have this meaning. 1884 Lo. 
SELBORNE in Law Rep. 9 App. Cases 611 The question, 
therefore, is nakedly raised by this appeal. 

3. In a naked, unclothed, or exposed manner 3 


nudely. Also jig. 


NAKEDNESS. 


a1440 Found. St. Bartholomew's (E,E.T,S.) 40 All thyng 
worldly [he] hadde forsake for the loue of criste, nakidly 
askapynge the wrake of this worlde, 1595 DanigL Civ. 
Wars 1. lxxx, This..dazeleth all their clearest sighted eies, 
That they see not how nakedly they lie. @1619 FLETCHER 
Mad Lover 1. i, How have you horne yourself, how nakedly 
Laid your soul open. 1684 RK. Waterr .Vaé. Evper. Pref. 
Truth, through the fine Web..sometimes seems so plain and 
lively, that some might conclude, She was Nakedly Dis- 
covered. 1755 Burke Vind. Nat, Soc. Wks. 1. 71 Things 
which we pass by in their conimon dress, yet which shock 
us when they are nakedly represented. 1896 Dasly News 
5 Nov. 9/2 A..man of about 30 years of age was indicted 
for nakedly exposing himself in a public place. 

+b. Without means of defence. Ods. rare. 

1s6z Pirxincton Expos, Nehemiah (1585) 64 Good men 
may also learne here not..to goe nakedlie without weapon, 
to yeald them selues into their enemies hands. 1632 Litn- 
cow Trav. vill. 362 Rash fellowes.. who will nakedly hazard 
themselues in knowne perrils, without Ordonance. 

4. Barely, poorly, imperfectly ; slightly. ? Ods. 

1589 Coorer Admon, 120 They..haue handled them so 
coldely, nakedly, and vnperfectly, that many haue bene 
grieued to heare them. 1634-5 Brereton /rav. (Chetham 
Soc.) 156 My Lord of Kildare, who passed through them 
nakedly attended. a@ 1682 Sir T, Browne 7 vracts (1683) 6 
The Keader, unacquainted with such Vegetables, or but 
nakedly knowing their natures. 

Nakedness(néi-kédnés), [f. NAKED. + -NESS.] 

1, ‘he state or condition of being unclothed or 
destitute of clothing. Also ¢rvazsf.a naked person. 

c1000 /Exrric Hom, 1. 392 On hungre & on durste,..on 
cyle, & on nxcednysse. — Gen. ix. 23 Swa pet hig ne 
sesawon heora feeder nacednisse. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Clerk's 
7.810 lo yow broghte I noght elles... But feyth and naked- 
nesse and maydenhede. a@1425 Cursor 3/, 23089 (Trin.), 
Bi nakudnes whenne I toke liarm wip cloping 3e made me 
warm. 1526 Piler. f’erf. (W. de W. 1531) 8 Where shall 
be no sycknes, no necessite nor nakednes. 1573 L. Liovp 
Marrow of Hist. (1653) 39 The women.., lifiing up their 
cloaths, shewing their nakedness. 1617 Moryson /¢én. 111. 
172 A black vaile,..through which the nakednesse of their 
shoulders..may be seene. 1667 Mitton #. Z. x. 217 As 
Father of his Familie he clad Thir nakedness with Skins of 
Beasts. ¢1718 Prior Pallas & Venus 16 Thou to be strong 
must put off every dress ; Thy only armour is thy naked- 
ness. 1788 Gipson Decl. & F. xliv. 1V. 347 He concealed 
his nakedness with a linen towel. 1855 TENNYSON J/aued 1. 
x. i, Grimy nakedness dragging his trucks And laying his 
trams in a poison’d gloom, 1885 Pall A/all G. 20 May 3/1 
The fair nakednesses who look down unabashed upon the 
well-dressed crowd. 

b. Absence of cover or concealment; the state 
of a thing when not cloaked or disguised in any 
way; a feature requiring to be kept concezled. 

1599 Suaxs. A/uch Ado w.i. 177 Why seek'st thou then to 
couer with excuse, ‘hat which appeares in proper naked- 
nesse? 166: Marve. Cory. Wks, (Grosart) II. 66, 1 would 
not tell you any tales, because there are nakednesses which 
it becomes us to cover if it be possible. 1768 STERNE Sexé. 
Journ., Passport, 1 could wish..to spy the nakedness of 
their hearts. 18z0 Suecirey Liberty xvi, Till in the naked- 
ness of false and true They stand before their Lord. 1885 
Mauch. Exam. 30 Dec. 5/3 None of us have as yet gone to 
the length of avowing this design in all its nakedness, - 

c. Openness to attack; weakness. vave. 

a1§gt H. Situ Servs. (1866) 11. 40 It grieves me..to dis- 
cover the nakedness of my countryinen. 1611 Biste Gen. 
xlii. 9 ‘lo see the nakednes of the land you are come, 

2. Destitution ; bareness, poverty. 

1570-6 LamBarbe Peramb, Kent (1826) 133 By decay of 
tbe haven..it was brought in manner to miserable naked- 
nesse and decay. 1631 Weever duc. Funeral Mon. 315 
This penury, nakednesse, and abiection. 164z Mitton A fod. 
Smect. Wks. 1851 III. 310 The lofty nakednesse of your 
Latinizing Barbarian. 1742 Fietpinc ¥. Andrews u. ii, 
He..discovered the nakedness of his pockets. 1754 Pitr 
Lett. to Nephew iv. 22 Exposing the nakedness and empti- 
ness of the mind. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxix. (1856) 
251 It is this nakedness of resources..that makes our posi- 
tion one of bitterness. 1873 HamerTon /afel?. Life m1, iv. 
95 Yhe result would be simple intellectual nakedness. 

b. Bareness due to absence of vegetation, orna- 
ment, or other accessories. 

1750 Jounson Rambler No. 80 P 4 The nakedness and 
asperity of the wintry world. 18z1 SHELLEY ddonals xlix, 
Where..fragrant copses dress ‘he bones of Desolation’s 
nakedness. 1859 Jeruson Aritfany vii. 107 The broken 
arches. .and desolate nakedness of the cathedral. 

3. Freedom from unnecessary ornament or re- 
finement; simplicity. ave. 

1617 Moryson /¢/n. 1v. 1v. iii. 379 No people of Europe.. 
vseth lesse Ceremonyes,..doing all such thinges without any 
ostentation, yea with great simplicity and nukednes. 1721 
YWearne Collect. \O.H.S.) II]. 173 Much admiring the 
Simplicity and Nakedness of ye Style. 1721 Appison Sfect. 
No. 85 ¢ 4 Nature in her Simplicity and Nakedness, 

4. Absence of hairs or scales. 

185: Carprnter Jan. Piys. (ed.2) 397 This order..is further 
distinguished .. by the softness und nakedness of the skin. 
1873 Mivart “den. Anat. vii. 243 In Batrachians..we find 
a nakedness of skin greater even thanin man. 

+ Na‘ken, v. Os. Forms: 3 nacn(en), 4-5 
nakn(en); 4 nacken, -in, nakkin, nakin, 4-5 
nakyn,naken., fapp. f. zahen NAKE a. +-EN 5,] 

1. ¢rans, To strip (a person) naked; to divest 
of clothing (or armour) ; to lay (part of the body) 
bare. Also ref. 

a 1240 MWohunye in O.F, Hom, 1.283 A nunacnesmon mi 
lef. a 1300 Cursor Ad. 4173 Pai hent ioseph..And nackend 
him and Lest him dun. @ 1350.5. Anastasia 140 in Horstm. 
vlitengl. Leg. (1881) 27 Pe Einperoure..Gert nakkin pain al 
foure in fere. 1382 Wyciir 1 Chron. x. 9 Whanne thei 
haden spuylid hym..and nakenyd froarmys. ¢ 1440 Adp/. 
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Tales 84 He nakend be tane of his legis. ¢1440 Gesta 
Rout \xiv. 277 (Harl. MS.), Do of and nakyn pe of all pi 
Clothing. 1483 Cath. Angl. 248/1 Yo Nakyn, nudare. 

b. ‘Yo strip or deprive one of something. 

61430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode \. xii. (1869) 25 Vherfore j haue 
wrethe in myn herte whan ye..nakenen me of my right. 

2. To lay bare; to reveal or disclose. 

@ 1300 Cursor AM. 27099 Alle bis werld..es nackind forwit 
cristis ei. 1382 Wycuir £cclus. xix. 8 If ther is to thee 
gilte, wile thou not nakenen. — /sa, xxii. 6 And Elam toc 
an arewe caas,..and the target naknide tbe wal. 

Hence + Na‘kening vd/. sb. Obs. 

1382 Wycuir Zcclus. xi. 29 In the ende of a man [there is) 
ful nakenyng of the werkis of hym. 1483 Cath. A ngl, 248/2 
A Nakynynge, xudacio. 

Naker (néirkaz), sd.) Now only //ést. Also 
4-5 nakere, ge. A/, nak(e)ryn, 5 nakyr, 9 nakir. 
Cf. NacornE and Naquamme, [a. OF. nacre, na- 
guere, nakaire, nacaire, etc, =It. xacchera, med.L. 
nach-,nacara, nacaria, med.Gr. avaxapa, ad, Arab. 
5,8, Pers. 4,18, nagava\h). In English the word 


seems to have had real currency ouly in the 
14th cent.] A kettle-drum. 

13.. £. E. Aliit. P. B. 1413 Ay pe nakeryn noyse, notes 
of pipes, Tymbres & tabornes tulket among. a@ 1352 Minor 
Poems iv, 80 pe princes..Gert nakers strike and trumpes 
blaw. ¢1386 Cuaucer Anight’s 7. 1653 Pypes, trompes, 
nakers, and clariounes. ¢1400 Maunbrv. (Roxb.,) xxxi. 138 
Per es herd noyse as it ware of trumppes and tawburnez 
and nakers, «1440 Sir Degrev. 1085 Witb trompe and 
with nakere And the scalmuse clere. 

1819 Scott /vauhoe xxx, A flourish of the Norman 
trumpets. .iningled with the deep and hollow clang of the 
nakers, 1891 Cornh, Jlag. May 450 Every road.. resounded 
with nakir and trumpet. 

Hence + Na-ker v. zz¢r., to beat upon nakers, 

c 1400 Land Troy Bk. 4699 Vlei nakered, piped and blew, 
Vuto tbat the Cokkes crew. 

+ Naker, 54.2 Obs. rave—°. [f. NAKE v. + -ER1.J 
One who makes naked. 

1440 Promp, Parv. 351/1 Nakare, or he pat spoylytbe 
men of clothys, desdalor. 

Waker, obs. form of Nacre. 

+ Na‘kerer. Oés. Also 4 nakarer. [f, NAKER 
sb.'+-ER1,] A performer upon the naker, 

1310-11 A/S. Cott. .Veroc.viii 1f.87 b, Rogerole Troumpour, 
Janino le Nakerer, Menestrallis Regis. @1377 in Househ. 
Ord. (1790) 4 Mynstrelles—Nakerers. c¢ 1400 Stege Feru- 
salem 852 (E.E.T.S.) With dynnyng of pipis, & pe nakerer’ 
Hoyse. 


+ Nake'tte. Ods. rave. 
Some precious stone. 

c 1460 Emare 94 Of crapowtes and nakette As thykke ar 
they sette. /éfd. 142 Wytl crapawtes and nakette, Thykke 
of stones ar they sette. 

| Nakhoda (na‘kéda). Forms: 7 nocheda, 
nockhoda, nohuda, nucquedah, nokayday, 
nockado; necoda, nahoda, nacoda, 9g naco- 
dah, nakouda, nakhoda, nakhuda. [a. Urdi 
(Persian) lpn rakhoda, nikhuda, f. 3 naw boat, 
ship + \a> 44udéa master.) The captain or master 


of an Indian boat or vessel. 

1605 Saris in Purchas Pilgrims I. 1v. 385 The Nockhoda 
of the Iuncke alledged many rich parcells taken. 1611 
Mippteton zéid, 1. 1. 263 ‘he Nohudas and Merchants 
in great feare of losse of their ship and goods. 1663 H. 
Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav. xiii. 42 The three Necodas of the 
Junks, so are the commanders of them called in that country. 
1802z James Jidit. Dict., Nakouda. 1834 A. Prinser Labvo 
II, xii. 249 \Stf.), He laughed and told me I should see the 
Nakhoda in the evening. 1887 Mrs. D. Dale S. Australia 
244 The proas are owned by Malays, eacb one commanded 
by a head man or nacodah. 

akin, -kyn, variants of No-KIN. 

+ Na‘king, vd/. sb. Obs. rare~°. [f. NAKE v. 
+-1ING1.J ‘The action of making naked. 

cr4g0 Promp, Parv. 3451/1 Nakynge, or nakydnesse (or 
stryppyng), zzdacio, denudacio. 

Wakquayre: see NAQuAIRE, 

WNakre, obs. form of NAcRE, 

Wal, obs. form of AwL. 

Nald(e, would not: see N1Ly v. 

Nale, in phr. at (¢he) or atte nale; see ALE 2. 

+ Nall(e, obs. forms of AWL. 


14.. Metr. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 628 Baryngsexe, sole, 
nalle (suéuda), corduane. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Kolls) VIII. 
249 Prikkede thro alle the body with nalles, neldes, and 
pynnes. 1496 Fysshynge w. Angle (1883) 14 Shomakers 
nalles in especyall the beste for grete fysshe. 1530 Pacscr. 
247/1 Nall for a souter, adesve. 1564 [see Awt]. 1573 
Tusser J/nsh, (1878) 36 Hole bridle aud saddle, whit lether 
and nall. 1632 [see Awt]. 

attribé, and Comb, 1530 PAtscr. 247/1 Nall inaker, /asevr 
daiesnes. 1601 Hovvanp Pliny xi. xxxvii, I. 331 Like a 
shomakers Nall blade. 

+ Nam, am not: see NE and Bev. A.T.1. 1. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter cxviii. 60 gearu ic eam & neam gZe- 
droefed. ¢gsgo Lindis£ Gosp, Matt. ili,11 His gesceoe nam 
[Rushw. nam] ic wyree beara, c¢ 1z00 ORMIN 20281 Namm 
I nohht Godess sune. c¢ 1205 Lav. 14136 Nam [c 1275 nam} 
ich nzuere bute care, ax1zq40 Urefsnn in OE. Hom. 1.185 
Hiwi nam ich in pin earmes. ¢ 1305 Evonund Conf. 61 in 
£.4.7. (1862) 72 Nain ic pi felawe, quab pis child. 1390 
Gower Conf I. 67 Seie I noght That I nam somdel for 
to wyte. c1450 Loveticu Grad xxxviil. 472 In non wyse 
nam I not so. 1575 GascoiIGNE /lowers Wks, 64, I nam.. 
the wisest wight of all. 1576 — Steele Gd. (Arb.) 50, I n’am 
a man, as some do thinke I am. 


(Of obscure origin.] 
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NAME. 


+ Nam, variant of MNAM, mina. Ods. 

1377 Lance. P. Pl. B. vi. 241 Mathew..mouthed thise 
wordes, That seruns xeguam had a nam 

Nan, pledge: see Naam. 

Nam, pa. t. of Nim v. Obs. 

Namable, variant of NAMEABLE a. 

Naman, -mon, variants of No-MAN, no one. 

+ Na‘mandly, adv. In 4 nom-. [Cf. MDu. 
namende-, namondelike,G.namentlich.}) Namely. 

61375 Cursor Mf. 27282 (Fairf.) In spiring prest loke bou 
be sleye. in bakin inate nomandeli [Co/¢. namly} pat is 
gaine kind in leccheri. 

Nama‘tion. rare—°. [ad. med.L. namation-en, 
f. namare, f, OE, udm NAaM.) (See quot.) 

1706 Puitiirs (ed. Kersey), Vasation, (Law-Term) a dis- 
training, or taking a Distress: In Scotland, it is taken for 
impounding. [Hence in later Dicts.] 


Namaycush (nxmekzf). Also 8 naym-, 9 
namacush. [American Indian; in Cree 2zmékoos, 
Ojibway xamégoss.) The great lake trout (Sa/ve- 
linus namaycush) of N. America, 

1785 Pennant Arct. Zool. 11. Suppl. 139 Naymacush. 
Inhabits the lakes of Hudson’s Bay. 18z9 RicHaRDSoN 
Fauna Bor. Amer. 1.179 The namaycush is the tyrant 
of the lakes. 1888 G. B. Goope Amer, Fish 468 The 
amateur is likely to confound the namaycush with the 
Siscowet. 1892 SmELD Amer. Game Fishes 238 The 
namaycush reaches its greatest perfection in the Northern 
parts of Lakes Huron and Michigan, 5 

Namby-pamby (nz'mbi,pz'mbi), a. and sé. 
{A fanciful formation on the name of Ambrose 
Philips (died 1749), author of pastorals ridiculed 
by Carey and Pope. 

1726 Carry (title) Namby Pamby.  Jbid. 29 So the 
Nurses get by Heart Namby Paniby’s Little Rhimes. 1733 
Pore Dunc. mm. 319 Beneath his reign shall .. Namby 
Pamby [ed. 1, A—e P—s] be prefer'd for Wit.) 

A. aaj. 1. Of style, compositions, actions, ete. : 
Weakly sentimental, insipidly pretty, affectedly or 
childishly simple. 

1745 W. Ayre sem. Pope Il. go He us'd to write Verses 
on Infants, ina strange Stile, which Dean Swift calls the 
Namby Pamby Stile. 1791 Bosweit ZYohuson 1. 97 At 
avery advanced age he condescended to trifle in namby 
pamby rhymes, 1793 W. Koserts Looker-on No. 84 (1794) 
III. 351 Sweet smirking troops, In coats of green, and 
namby pamby pride. 1823 Edin. Rev. XXXIX. 73 Too 
many of these namby-pamby lyrics have still been allowed 
to remain. 1844 Tuackeray Little Trav. i. Wks. 1869 
XXII, 181 Keyser has dwindled down into namby-pamby 
prettiness. 1882 Miss Brapvon J/¢. Reya/ Ill. x. 19: He 
had just that small namby-pamby air which would suit 
Pauline's faint-hearted lover. 

absol, 1874 L. Sternen Hours in Library (1892) 11. ii. 
64 ‘That uslucky taste for the namby-painby by whicb 
Wordsworth annoyed his contemporaries, 

2. Of persons: Inclined to weak sentimentality, 
affected daintiness, or childish simplicity; of a 
weak or trifling character. 

1974 West. Mag. 11. 145 A namby-pamby Duke. 1774 
T. Davies in ¥. Granger's Lett. (1805) 60 Certain namby- 
pamby people were never to be satisfied. 1840 THACKERAY 
Paris Sk.-bh. (1869) 47 The namby-pamby mystical German 
school [of painters}. 1848 — Yan, Fair xlii, She was a 
namby-pamby milk-and-water affected creature. 1883 Korn, 
Kev, 1 Sept. 384 An amount of curious facts which namby- 
pamby travellers hesitare to tell. 

B. sd. 1. That which is marked by affected 
prettiness and feeble sentimentality; a composi- 
tion of this kind. 

a 1764 Liovp Cobbler of Cripplegate, While namby-pamby 
thus you scribble. 1801 in Spirit Pub. Fruls. V. 284 An 
ode which he has just composed in praise of Inanity, or 
Namby Paniby. 1814 T. L. Peacock HWés. (1875) III. 129 
Mr. W. R. Spenser, a writer of fantastical nainbeepainbess 
1838 MacauLay Sir IV. Temple Ess, (ed. Montague) II. 260 
Passages in which raillery and tenderness are mixed ina 
very engaging namby-pamby. 1894 Sata Things I have 
seex II, xiv. 135 The words in the songs..were not always 
sickly namby-pamby. 

2. A namby-pamby person. 

1885 Athenzum 17 Oct. 498/1 He is excellent..on Hay- 
don assim; about the namby-pambies of the time he 
writes as beconies the author of the ‘ Book of Snobs’. 

Iience Na'mby-pa’mbical a., of a namby- 
pamby nature; Na:mby-pa‘mbics, namby-pamby 
writing; Na'mby-pa'mbiness, weak sentimen- 
tality; Wa'mby-pa'mby v., to talk namby-pamby 
to (one); Na‘mby-pambyish a., somewhat 
namby-pamby. 

1757 Mrs. Grirritu Lett, Henry & Frances (1767) 111. 130, 
I had never written Namby Pambicks in my Life. 176: 
Westey /Vés. (1872) XI]. 122 Omit one or two [hymns]... 
‘They are namby-pambycal. 1809-12 Miss EpGeworTH 
Absentee xvi, A lady of quality..sends me..her waiting 
gentlewoman to namby-painby me. 1832 Avaminer 517/% 
The words... are namby-pambyish. 1890 SaintsBury 
Hist, Elizab. Lit. iv.138 The sweetness without nainby- 
pambyness which Daniel had at constant command. 

Na‘mby-pambyism. [f prec. + -1sM.] 
Weak or insipid sentimentality ; an instance of this. 

1834 Zait’s lag. I 206/2 The namby-pambyisms of the 
* Book of Beauty’, 184z Mrs. Browninc Grk. Chr. Poets 
(1863) 187 The concentrate essence ofnamby-pambyism. 1867 
llatron Sallants of Barton iii, | hate to see such namby- 
pambyism. 

Name (néim), sd. Forms: a. I nama, 2- 
name, (5 5c. nayme), 2-5 nam, (5 naam). &.1 
noma, 2 nome. [OE. nama, npma masc. = 


NAME. 


OFris. nama, noma, OS. namo (MDu. name, 
naem, Du, naam), OHG. zamo (MHG. and G. 
name), Goth. xamé; the original gender and the 
final 2 of the stem (see NEMN 7.) is retained in 
ON, nafn, namn neut. (Sw. namn, Ta. nazz). 
Cognate forms occur in all the other Indo-Euro- 
pean languages, as Skr. naman, Gr. dvopa, L, 
nomen, O.r. atnm (pl. anmann), OSI, tg (Russ. 
imya), etc.] 

L 1. The particular combination of sounds em- 
ployed as the individual designation of a single 
person, animal, place, or thing, 

ea. Beowulf 78 (He] scophim Heortnaman. /é/d. 343 Beo- 
wulfisminnama. 862 Charter 29 in O. £. Texts 439 Brocce> 
ham des dennes nama. des odres dennes nama sanget hryg. 
azooo VU. E. Chron. an.975 Eorla ealdor pem was Ead- 
weard nama. a@ 1122 /did. (Laud M5.) an. 1118 Iohan of 
Gaitan.. ham was oder nama Gelasius. ¢1200 Trin, Coll. 
Hom. 91 Pat mai ech man understonden be wot wat bitocned 
pese tweie names betfage and jerusalem ¢1250 Gen. 4 
Lx. 232 Name he gaf hire..; Issa was hire firste name. 
¢1320 Sir Tristr. 1216 Marchaund ich haue ben ay, Mi 
nan is tramiris. 1390 Gower Conf 1. 191 ‘The kinges 
Moder there lay, Whos rihte name was Domilde. ¢ 1450 
Mync 138 ‘Vhen may the fader..Crysten the chylde and 
jeue hyt name. 1526 /ilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 24 
Marke therin the citees names & other places in his mynde. 
1560 Daus tr. Sécicdane’s Comm, 406 A sonne named Henry 
..the seventh of that name. rg98SHaks Aferry W. ive ary 
Peter Simple, you say your name is? 1651 Howses Leviatls, 
ut, xxxiv. 213 God needeth not to distinguish his Celestiall 
servants by names. 1710 Pore Windsor For. 339 ‘The 
fam'd authors of his ancient name, The winding Isis, and 
the fruitful Vhaine. 1776 Gisson Decl, & #. vi. 1.156 The 
name of Antoniuus..had been communicated by adoption 
to the dissolute Verus 1818 SHettey Faudian 584 The 
name Of Venice, and its aspect, was the sanie. 1897 H. 
Porter in Century Afag. July 357 He would call them 
sometimes by their last names. 

8. c850 Martyrol. in VO. £. Texts 177 His noma was 
Maximus. 971 Bércké. fom. 161 Pas noma wars Zacharias. 
31175 Lamb, Hom. 83 penne ne mihte noht hire sune habbe 
bene nome pet him wes ijefen. a razg Leg. Aath. 444 
Nat ih nowder bi nome ne ich ne cnawe pi cun. a@1300 
A. Horn \Harth MS. 214 Wel brouc pou by nome 3yng. 
1362 Lane. 7. 02. AL ut. 3 The kyng clepet a clerke (1 
kuow not his nome). ¢ 1420 Chiron. Vilad. 687 Now wolly 
telle 3ow forther—more pe noines of pe founders euerychon. 

b. In Oxford and Campridye use, in phrases 
denoting that the person continues, or ceases, to be 
an actual meinber of a college or hall. 

owe Jounson L. P., Shenstone, He continued his name 
in the book ten years, though he took no degree. 1858 
Ordinances Univ, Cambr, 11904) 257 His name not having 
been kept on the boards of his College. 1860 Oxford Uniz. 
Cal 140 Provided they have kept their name on the Looks 
of sone College or Hall .. for twenty-six Terms. 1860 
HuGues 7om Grown at Oxf. xxiv, Drysdale, anticipating 
his fate, took his name off before they sent for him. 

2. ‘The particular word or words used to denote 
any object of thought not considered in, or not 
possessed of, a purcly individual character. 70 
call names: see CALL U. 17 ¢. 

¢ 1000 /ELFRIC Gen. ii. 19 AElc libbende nyten, swa swa 
Adain hit Zecigde, swa ys hys nama. ¢1175 Lamd, Hom. 
115 De king bid icoren to pan pe him cud his noma. ¢ 1250 
Gen. & Ex, 222 IIc kinnes beste of erde boren,..dor gif 
adam ile here is name. ¢ 1374 Cuaccer Socth. wt. pr. vi. 
(1868) 78 If pe name of gentilesse be referred to renoun 
and clernesse of linage. 1390 Gower Conf 1, 13 For pride 
of thilke asiat ‘lo bere a name of a prelat. ¢1470 Henny 
Wallace vit. 472 Nayme off rewill on him he wald tak 
nayne, 1486 Lk. St, Albans V iij, Now foloys the naanys of 
all maner of hawkys. 1527 Vixoace Doetr. Prvat.116 That 
which is deserved is called (if thou wilt give him his right 
nanie) hire or wages. 1560 Davs tr. Sleutanec’s Comm, 
82 b, This is indede y¢ first original of the name of Protes- 
tauntes 1590 Sin J. Smytu Vise. Weapons 2b, Their 
Ensignes also they will not call by that name, but by the 
name of Colours, 1615 W. Lawson Country Houscw. Gard. 
1626) 18 It is hardly possible to misse in graffing so often, 
if your Gardiner be worth his name. 1634 Muton Commas 
628 tle..would..shew me simples of a thousand naines 
1667 — /’. /.. yi, 174 Unjustly thou deprav’st it with the 
name Of Servitude. 1712 STLELE Sfect. No. 374 Px There 
isa Fault, which, tho’common, wants a Name. 1781 Cow- 
per Ketircnten! 723 Flowers by that name promiscuously we 
call. 1850 Tennvson /u Afem, cxi, Thus he bore without 
abuse The grand old name of gentleman, 1873 4¢/ 36 4 37 
Vict, c. 838 § 22 The offence, by whatever name called, 
which if committed in England would be perjury. 

+b. A title of rank or dignity. Ods. rare. 

a 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen, V 75, Deprived of all honores, 
naines, dignities and preheminences whiche he then had. 

+e. Gram. A noun. Obs. 

15637 Bucuanan Reform. St. Andros Wks, (S.T.S.) 8 
‘The lawast class is for thayme that suld declin the namis, 
and the verbes actives, passives aud anomales. 

td. Arith, Denomination. Ods. rare. 

1714 Cunn Treat, fractions 51 The Quote is that part of 
the Answer that is of that Name; then reduce the Re- 
mainder to the next inferior Name. 

IL In pregnant senses, chiefly originating in 
Biblical uses based upon Hebrew modes of ex- 
pression, 

3. The name (sense 1) of God or Christ, with im- 
plication of divine nature and power inherent in it. 
¢ 82g Vesp. Psalter viii. 2 Dryhtenur, hu wundurlic is noma 
din, @ 850 Lorica Prayer inV. #. Texts 174 Daelniomende 
--alra Geara goda de weniz monn for his noman zedocd. 
971 Biickl. Hom, 103 is noman we sceolan weorpian mid 
wordum & mid dzdum. c12z00 Orin 5342 Pa shallt tu 
burrh be name off Crist Ben borrzheun att tinende. ¢ 1250 
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Gen. & Ex. 3497 Tac Su nogt in idel min name. 1382 
Wveiir Acts xxvi.g A3ens the name of Jhesu Nazarene, 
for to..do manye contrarie thingis. ¢1430 Lypc. Jfin. 
Poems (Percy Soc.) 237 Condigne laude nor comendacioun, 
Youe to this name ther can no tonge telle. 1526 Pilger. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 219b, Thy holy name is inuocate & 
named vpon vs. 1560 Daustr. Slefdanc's Com. 43 They 
gave thankes to God yt they should suffer for the glorie of 
his name. 1 Mitton ?, Z. 1. 412 Hail Son of God,.. 
thy Name Shall be the copious matter of my Song. 1738 
Westey Hyun, Thee we adore i, Thee we adore Eternal 
Name. 178: Cowper 7ruth 556 Hisown glorious rightshe 
would disclaim, And man might safely trifle with his name. 
1817 Suetcey Rew. Islam x. xxvii, Our secret pride Has 
scorned thee, and thy worship, andthy name. 1850 TENny- 
sox /n Mem. xxxvi, We yield all blessing to the nanie Of 
Him that made them current coin, 

4. a. ‘lhe name of a person (for thing) with 
implication of the individual denoted by it. 

138a Wycuir Xevz. iii. 4 Thou hast a fewe names in Sardis, 
the whiche defouleden not her clothes. a1g00-50 A lc.r- 
ander 993 Pare is na region ne rewme.. bot it sall my name 
loute. 1467-8 Nodls of f’arlt. V. 5743/2 Eny Acte made for 
the corporation or name of the Duchie of Lancastre. 1599 
Suakxs. //en. V, 11. iv. 56 By the hand Of that black Name, 
Edward, black Prince of Wales. 1662 Stittincet Orig. 
Sacrz 1, iv. § 11 Unless this might be any plea for his ignor- 
ance,..that he had so many great names after hiin guilty of 
the same. 1700 lrvoeNn Pal. & Arc.1. 504 There Saison 
was, with wiser Solomon, And all the mighty names by love 
undone. 1781 Cowrrer Conzersat, 828 Echo learns politely 
to repeat ‘Vhe praise of names for uges obsolete. 1849-50 
Auson //ist, Eur, V. xxix. 208 Names since immortalised 
in the rolls of fame were.. assembled. .at the Tuileries. 

b. The name (sense 1) of a person or group of 
persons, with implication of all the individuals 
bearing, or comprehended under, it; those having 
acertain name; hence, a family, clan, people. 

1382 Wyctir /sa. Ixvi. 22 Asnewe heuenus and newe erthe 
-.So stonde shal 3o0nre sed, and youre name. 1559 in Froude 
Hist, Eng. (1863) VILL. 3 Whose blood they once shed, they 
lightly never cease killing all that name. 1588 SHaks. 774, 
au, iii, 183 Ah beastly creature, The blot and enemy to 
our generall name. 1602 — Ad's H’e// 1. iii. 162, 1 am from 
humble, he from honored name. 1667 Mitton 2. Z. 1x. 142 
Since I in one Night freed .. welnigh half Th’ Angelic 
Name. 1690 Loud, Gas. No. 2575/3 Uhree of the Heads of 
Clans, or Chiets of a Name, are come in and submitted to 
him. 178: Cowrer E-xfost. 170 The favours poured npon 
the Jewish name, 1817 Sueccry /’r. Athan. 1, 30 Of an 
ancestral name the orphan chief. 1849 Macacray //ist. 
Lng, v. |. 547 All the clans hostile to the name of Campbell 
were set in motion, 

5. The name (sense 1) of a person as mentioned 
by others with admiration or commendation ; 
hencc, the fame or reputation involved in a well- 
known name. Zo have one's name up, to be much 
spoken of. 

€1320 Sir Tristr. 22 Of a knizt is pat y mene, His name 
it sprong wel wide. ¢1375 Se. Leg. Saints al iNinian 479 
Of pe bischope be nam ran sa in al pe land to and fra. 
a 1425 Cursor Af, 12633 (ltin. , Fro penne of ihesu sprong 
pe nome. 1603 SHaAks, A/eas. for J. 0. iv. 155 My snsoild 
name, th‘ austeerenesse of my life. 1784 Cowrer JZasé: v1. 
101 Some to the fascination of a name Surrender judgment 
hoodwinked. 1789 Lofterer No. 43. 4 ‘Vhe ill effects of 
possessing an extensive reputation, or as an old English 

hrase expresses it, having ones name up, 1809 MALKin 
Gil B.as vi, x. 21 When once my name was up for a man 
after the Duke of Lerma's own heart, I had very soon my 
court about me, 1859 Tenxnvson Isiicn 681 if dies find 
Some stain or blemish in a name of nole. 

b. Of uo name, without (a) uame, implying 
obscurity and unimportance. 

161: Biste Fob xxx. 8 They were children of fooles, yea 
children of base men (szarg. men of no name]. 1671 iad 
Ton Samson 677 Nor do I name of nen the common rout,.. 
Heads without naine no more rememberd. 1697 Davoren 
Jieneid yi. 1055 These shall then be Towns of mighty Fame 3 
Tho’ now they lye obscure; and Lands without a Name. 
18zr Suecrey false Laurel §& rue 7 One of the crowd 
thou art without a naine. 

c. A famous or notorious person; onc whose 
nante is well known. 

1611 Biste Ezek, xxii. ro She became famous [arg a 
hame] among women. 1826 Disraeu Wiz. Grey iu, vii, 
Dr. Spix is a most excellent man, a most accurate traveller, 
quile aname. 1842 TeNsyson U/ysses 11, Lam become a 
naine; For always roaming.. Much have I seen and known, 

6. The reputation of some character or attribute. 
t Also const. with /v/., and e//ipt. (quot. 1727). 

@ 1300 Cursor MM. 17472 Of men pat wan schenschip and 
schame, And of par Ieute tint pe name. 1303 R. Brunnxe 
Handi, Synne 6832 Of large almes men jaue lym name, 
€ 1418 fol, Poems (Rolls) 11. 245 If hym lust to have a name 
Of pelour under ipocrasie. 1456 /’aston Lett. 1. 383 Con. 
sideryng the goode nome and fame of trouth..the which | 
here of you. 153° Lo, Berners Arth. Lyt. Brit. 283 Ve 
have the name to be the..gentyllest of hearte of any Tads 
now lyvynge. 1581 Petne tr. (svazzo's Crz. Conv, 1. (1586) 
42 b, There are diuerse which thinke 10 get the name of 
pleasant conceited fellowes. 1601 Hottano //iny x. li. 1. 
297 He would have the name to eat the resemblers of mans 
yoice, 1625 Bacon Ess.,Sinudation p 2 The ablest Men.. 
ltaue had..a name of Certainty, and Veracity. 1727 A. 
Hasntton New Acc, &. ind, UI. xxxiii. 16 The Name that 
it got .. stuck so fast to it, that none of it would go off at 
any Price. 1814 NicHotson Country Lass 1. Wks. (1897) 
41 Sic beauty, and the name o’ siller, Gart wooers flock. 
1894 Law Times XCV IL. 384/1 No profession will lightly 
earn for itself the name of a profession of hireling subornees 
of perjury. 

b. With @ and adj. 
a specified kind. 


1382 Wycir 2 Sam. vii. 9, 1 inade to thee a greet name. 


A fame or reputation of 


NAME. 


3382 — Prow. xxii. 1 Betler is a good name, than manye 
richessis. ¢1430 Babecs Bk, 42 notc, A good name menny 
folde ys more worthe then golde. 1500-20 Dunsar Poems 
Ixxxii. 70 Keip ordour.. That 3e may gett ane bettir name. 
1546 [see Itt a, 1ch 1599 SHans. Much Ado it i. 98 He 
hath an excellent good name. 1625 Bacon Ess., Riches 
(Arb.) 237 A good Name, for goodand faire dealing. @ 1674 
Crarenwon //ist. Keb, vin. (J.), Whe king’s ariny.. had left 
no good name behind. 1738 Swirr Let. to /’ofe 8 Aug., 
I have an ill name in the Post-office of both Kingdoms. 
1784 Cowrer Yusk 11. 739 Such expense..buys the boy a 
name, That sits a st:gina on his father's house. 1818 [see 
Doc sé. 15h], 1845S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. U1. 473 
If he were victorious, he would. .bequeath a great name to 
posterity. 

c. (Usually in phr. ¢o ge? or make (oneself) a 
name.) A distinguished name; a reputation. 

1382 Wyc LiF 2 Sam. viii. 13 Forsothe Dauid made to hym 
a name, whanne he turnyde ajen. ¢1407 Lypcate Reas. 
§ Sens. 5832 This mayde..Had a name and dyde encelle 
To pleyen at this noble play. 1509 Barctay Siyp of 
Folys (1874) Wl. 101 By cruell delynge he musi hym get 
a name. 1535 Coverpace Zep/. itl, 20, | wil get you a 
name..aimonge all people of the earth. 1603 Suaks. dfeus. 
Sor M. 1. ii. 173 Vhis new Gouernor..for a name Now puts 
the..Act Freshly on me: ‘tis surely for a name. 1 
Mitton #. LZ. xin. 45 They cast to build A Citie.. And get 
themselves aname. 1853 Lytron A/y Novel vi. xviii, Tell 
her that | am nameless, and will yel make a name, 1884 
W. C. Smitu Adddrostan 48 When you make yourself a 
name, As | am sure you will do. 

+d. 70 bear or carry the name, to have a repu- 
tation. Ods. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur xu. ix. 605 There is none that 
bereth the name now but ye and syr Tristram. 1572 
Schole-house Wom. in Hazl. E. P. P. WV. 138 So they may 
be trinimed and fed of the best, They hane no remorce 
who beareth the name. 1601 Hontann (ny 1x. xvil, 
1. 245 Our auncestours set more store by the Sturgeon, and 
it carried the name above all other fishes. 

7. Without article: Repnte, reputation, fame, 
distinction. Now raze. 

1375 “Leg. Rood 124 {He} euill angerd was Pat pis 
cristen king had name More panhe. 1382 Wycur Zcp/. 
iii. zo Y shal 3eue 30u in to name, and in to herying to alle 
peplis of erthe. ¢ 1430 How Gi. Wif75 in Hazl. £. 2. ?. 
I, 185 Gode name is golde worthe, my leue childe. ¢ 1477 
Caxton Jason 33 My desir restith in two singuler thinges ; 
that one is for to conquere name in armes. 1530 Patscr. 
247/2 Naine, renew. 1597 Morcey /utrodt. A/us. Pref., Not 
so much seeking thereby any naine or glorie. 1601 HOLLAND 
Pliny 1. 419 Yea, and after that, the Falern wines were in 
name and called for. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, it. xxiii. 
$5 Senators that had name and opinion for general wise 
men. 1859 Tennyson Pseuen 63 He lay asdead And lost to 
life and use and name and fame. 

b. Of (great, etc.) name, noted, distinguished, 
famous. Now usually with adj. 

¢ 1380 Wycuir Ves. (1880) 2 ‘Whe firsie two [sects] weren 
grete men of name and hauynge. 1415 /’o/. /’oemts (Rolls) 
11. 126 Lordes of name an hunderde and mo Bitlerly that 
bargayn bowght. a1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. Vil 23 b, 
‘Lhe cytie..conteyned an hundred and fifty thonsand houses 
of name. 1577-87 HocnsHepo Chron. 1. 152/1 Of the 
Iinglish side, there died two dukes.. with sundrie other men 
of name. 1625 Bacon “ss., raved (Arb.) 523 Eiminent 
Persons..whicu are of great Name abroad. 1699 I. BAKER 
Rofl. Learning xiii. 160 In this kind Bartolus is of great 
name; whose Authority is..valu’d..amongst the Modern 
Lawyers, 1782 Cowrer /otendship 85 Hence authors of 
illustrious name.. Are sadly prone to quarrel. 1816 KEATINGE 
Trav, (1817) L. 33 Although the military architect may be 
one of high name. 1857 Cuvrcn A/isc, Writ. (1891) 1. 16 
It would be difficult, perhaps, to mention a writer of name 
who has more [faolts}). 

8. Onc’s repute or reputation, etc.; esp. ove’s 


(good) name. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af, 28165 For his..welth, his wytt, and his 
god name. ¢1385 Cnaccer 1. G. JV. 1811 Lucrece, Thus 
thou shalt be ded & also lesxe Thyn name. ¢ 1450 St. Cuth. 
bert (Surtees) 102 Gyfe he did, he lost his name. 1500-z0 
Denpar Pocus liv. 22 Quhai in felde receawes schame, And 
tynis thairhisknychtlic name, 1526 /¢lyr. Jer \W. de W. 
1531) 103 b, Defame hym, that is to saye, take his good 
name from hym. 1596 Snaks.1 //en. (1, v. iv. 7o Would to 
heauen, ‘hy name in Arines, were now as greal as mine. 
1665 Bovte Orcas. Kefl. 5 Companies, where somemines 
he may lose his good Name. 1705 tr. Gosman's Guinea 17 
If the sane Care was taken..Guinea would soon lose its 
dreadful mortal Name. 1781 Cowren Charity 453 Flavia, 
most tender of her own good name. 1834 Mepwin Angler 
tn Wales \N.297 Daily, hourly came Fresh followers, lured by 
ltis success and name. 1859-64 TENNYSON Grandinother 50, 
1 love you so well that your good name is mine. 1874 
Masnine &ss. Ser. it. 26 For the fair name of I:ngland, 
they are being blotted out of our history. ; 

9. The mere appellation in contrast or opposi- 
tion to the actual person or thing ; reputatiou with- 
out correspondence in fact. + Also a? zame, nomi- 
nally, professedly. 

1382 Wycur £cclus. xxxvii. 1 Ther is a frend, bi only 
name a frend. — Rev, iii. 1 Thou hast name, that thou 
lyuest, and thou art deed. 1483 Caxton Gokd. Leg. 197/1 
The holy vyrgyne..wente to the sayne for to goo fetche at 
name somme vytaylles, 1602 Suaks, 4éé’s eld v, ili. 309 
Tis but the shadow of a wife you see, ‘The name, and not 
the thing. 1666-7 Stu.tincre. Serm. Prov. xiv. 9 (1673) 29 
Religion becomes but a meer name, 1727 Gay Fables, /lare 
& Many Fricnds, Friendship, like love, is but a name, Un- 
less to one you stint the flame, 1784 Cowrer Ziroc. 421 
Well he plays his part, Christian in name, and infidel in 
heart, 1817 Jas. Mitt Sr7t. /udia U1. v. vit, 661 He well 
knew, that In the circumstances,..a pension..little or 
nothing differed from aname. 1851 MavHew Loud, Lalour 
1. 385 It has the name of being eighteen yards. 1867 E. 
Quincy in Life Fostalt Quincy 481 ‘Lhe Law School, though 
in exislence..had but a name to live, 1888 Green's Short 


NAME. 


Hist. viii. § 8. 571 The expulsion of the majority of the 
existing House reduced the Commons to a name. 


III. Ii prepositional phrases, 
10. By name: a. Used with verbs of naming 
or calling, or (in later use) simply added to the 


proper appellation of a person, etc. 

agoo Cynewutr Elvene 755 Syndon tu on pam..pbe man 
Serapbin be naman hated. axzo0oo O. £. Chron. an. 975 
Pone..hatad wide cometa be naman creftgleawe men. 
¢12z00 OrMIN 1828 Summ we findenn o be boc Enngell bi 
name nemmnedd. ¢ 1220 Bestfary 38 Dat defte meiden, 
Marie biname. 1382 Wycuir 1 Sa, xvii. 23 That bastard 
man, Goliath biname. a 1425 Cursor A/. 7370 (Trin.), Dauid 
he hette bi his name, 1590 SHaxs. Alids. N. v. i, 157 It 
doth befall, That I, one Snowt (by name) present a wall. 
1667 Mitton ?. Z. vii. 536 Wherever thus created, for no 
place Is yet distinct by naine. 1711 Appison Sect, No. 98 
?3 A famous Monk, Tbomas Conecte by Name. 4 1832 
Scott in Lockhart Ze (1g0oo) I. 240 The last of my 
chargers..was a high-spirited. .one, by name Daisy. 

b. With verbs of calling upon, summoning, 
enumerating, or mentioning; or in enumeration of 


individuals. 

cgoo Judith 81 Heo..ongan da swezles Weard be naman 
nemnan. ¢ 1000 Ags. Goss. John x. 3 Pa sceap gehy- 
rad his stefne, & he nemd his agene sceap be naman. 
auizz O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 656 Det wzron be 
nam Ithamar biscop of Rofecestre [etc.}. @ 1300 Cursor 
AT. 7388 His suns sex,..All he did pam call be nam. 
Léid, 12211 Of ilk a letter for to ask, Resune of ilkan 
bi name. 1393 Laner. 2. P/.C. 1. 4 A loueliche lady.. 
Cam down fro pat castel and calde me by name. ¢ 1400 
Destr. Troy 37 Amonge bat menye,—to myn hym be nome, 
—Homer was holden haithill of dedis. 1431 in Ang. Gilds 
(1870) 276 First, y@ Aldirman schal clepene vpe ij. men be 
name. 1606 SHaks, Tr. & C7. 1. ii. 199 Ile tel you tbem all 
by their names. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. x. 649 ‘The Creator 
calling forth by name His mightie Angels gave them several 
charge. 1738 Pore Ffz/. Sat. 11. 10 None but you by 
Name tbe guilty lash. 1848 THackeray Vax. Fair xiii, 
She forgot to send any message of kindness to Lady 
O’Dowd.., and did not mention Glorvina by name. 

+c. Used to direct special attention to some- 
thing mentioned; hence, especially, particularly. 
Obs. Cf. NAMELY adv, 1, 

1583 BapinGTon Command, (1590) 370 Wee will neuer, 
I feare, see the mischiefe of playing, and by name of Dicing. 
1626 Bacon Sy/va § 666 It is strange. .that Dust helpeth 
the fruitfulness of Trees, and of Vines by name. 1660 
Suarrock Vegetables 27 The seeds of divers Sowbreads, 
by name the Roman,..doe the like. 

d. With 4xow. (a) Individually. (¢) By re- 
pute only ; not personally or actually. 

1382 Wycuir Exod, xxxili. 17 Thi silf Y haue knowe bi 
name. 1667 Mitton #. Z. x11. 577 Though all the Starrs 
Thou knewst by name. 1795-1814 Worpsw. E-xcurs. 1V. 
1226 Abborrence and contempt are tbings He only knows b 
name. 1864 Corn. Mag. X. 175 Sovereigns whom their 
subjects scarcely knew save by name. 

11. In one’s name, in the name of one: 

a. In phrases expressing invocation of, reliance 
upon, ordevotion to, the persons of the Godhead. 
agoo CynewuLr Christ 413 Pu gebletsad leofa, be in 
Dryhtnes noman duzebum cwome. cgso Lindisf. Gosp. 
Matt. xxviii. 19 Fuluande hia in noma fadores & sunu & 
halzges gastes. 971 Blick. Hom. 141 Hie on binum noman 
wunnon. c¢xz2z00 OrmiIN 16813 He ne wass nohht 3et O 
Cristess name fullhtnedd. az225 Leg. Nath. 1442 Feole.. 
poleden anan dead i be nome of drihtin. a@ 1300 Cursor J, 
266 Nowo pis proloug wil we blin In crist nam our bok be- 
gin. cx315 SHOREHAM 1. 248 Ich cristni be ine be uader 
name, And sone, and holy gostes. 1382 Wvciir AZa?z. xviii. 
20 Where two or three sbulen be gedrid in myname. 1413 
E, E. Wills (1882) 21 In the name of god, Amen. ..I, 
Richard 3onge [etc.]. 1534 More Com agst. Trib.1. Wks. 
1164/t That in the name of Jesus euery knee bee bowed. 
1596 SHaxs. 1 Hex. /V, ui. ii. 153 This, in the Name of 
Heauen, I promise here. 1738 Westey Ps. v1. v, Or in tbe 
Name of Jesus, cbase My Troublers all away. 
b. In adjurations, orig. by solemn reference 
to God, Christ, or the saints, but latterly with 
various substitutions for the names of these, the 


phrase freq. becoming a mere ejaculation. 

For examples of A God's name, see A prep.’ 10. 

6831 Charter 39 in O. E. Texts 446 Ic. .bebiade eadwealde 
..an godes naman & an ealra his haligra det [etc.]. @g00 
Durham Admon. bid. 176 Ic eow halsige on feder naman 
&onsuna naman. ¢ 1205 Lay. ron2e Luces be king..bed 
hine on godes nomen bat him god ude. @1300 Cursor JI. 
11915 Vnto your kyth, on godds nam, I bidd yow bat yee 
nu wend ham. 1362 Lancr. P. 72. A. 1.71, [1] halsede hire 
in heize nome er heo theonne 3e0de, What heo weore witerly. 
c1440 Alph. Tales 264 In pe Name, speke, pou yong childe, 
& tellif bisdekyn did pistrispas ! 1470-85 Matory Arthur 
vu. vill. 224 In tbe deuyls name sayd the damoysel that 
suche a bawdy kechenknaue[etc.]. 1595 SHAKS. Yohn 1. i. 
106 In the name of God How comes it then that thou art 
call'd a King? 1611 — Wind. 7. 1, iii. 105 Name of mercy, 
when was this, boy? 1626 Massincer Roman Actor w. ii, 
In the name of wonder, What's Casar's purpose? 1642 
[see Goopness 5]. 1722 De For Plague (1884) 85’ Name of 
God goin. 1740 J. Cuarke Lduc. Youth (ed. 3) 16 In the 
Name of Wisdom, what is the Meaning? 1819 SuEeLLey 
Cenci ww. 3. 128 Earth, in the name of God, let her food be 
poison. 1861 Hucues Tom Brown at Oxf ix, What in the 
name of fortune have they been doing to you? 1875 JoweTr 
Plato (ed. 2) 1. 212 What, in the name of goodness, do you 
come hitber to teach? : 

e. Denoting the usc of another’s name to give 


authority or countenance to one’s acts; or im- 
plying that the action is done on account or on 
behalf of some other person or persons. Iicnce, 


by contrast to this, zx one’s own name. 
1388 Wycuir 1 Kings xxi. 8 Therefor sche wroot lettris in 


14 


the name of Achab. 1405 Rolls of Parlt. III. 6053/2 To 
fulfill all maner accordez..made..be..our Attournees, or be 
twa ofthem in oure name. 1444 /éid. V. 108/2 ‘Yo sue an 
Action of dette in hisowne name. 1523 Lp. BeRNERS Froiss. 
I. 745 Ther was a cry made, in the kynges name, on payne 
of dethe fetc.}. a@1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VI11 64, Sir 
‘Thomas More made a brief oracion in the name of the citee. 
1631 GouGe God's Arrows v. Ded. 406 You who in the 
name of the rest were Solliciters in this business. 1686 tr. 
Chardin's Trav, Persia 13 Vhe Envoy, having the Grand 
Vizier's word in the Name of his Highness, return’d to 
Genoa, 1754 SHERLOCK Disc. (1759) 1. 1. 2 St. Peter, in the 
Name of all made answer, Lord, to whom shall we go? 
1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 11. 397 That the plaintiff could 
have no remedy at law, either in his own name, or in the 
names of the trustees. 1849 Macautay //isét. Exg. vi. 11. 
17 A speech which the Bishop of Valence, in the name of the 
Gallican clergy, addressed..to Lewis the Fourteenth. 1891 
Law Times Rep. LXII11. 765/1 The defendants were liable 
as principals, as they had contracted in theirown names, 

nder the character or designation of 


(some person or thing). Now rare or Ods. 

1382 Wyctir J/at¢. x. 41 He that resceyueth a prophete in 
the name of a prophete. c¢1400 Maunvev. (1839) xv. 170 
Thei brennen his Body inname of Penance. 1464 Rolls of 
Parlt. V. 560/1 [Tbey] shall pay..cs in name of a payne. 
1467-8 /éid. 581/2 To have to hir for terme of hir life, in 
name of her Dower. 1548 Hoorer Declar. Commandm. 
ix. Wks. (1843) 372 To lose his head, in the name of a pain. 
1598 Suaxs. Jerzy IV. 1. v. 101 To carry mee in the 
naine of foule Cloathes to Datchet-lane. 1611 — Wind. 7. 
i. ii. 6x Which comes to me in name of Fault, 1642 tr. 
Perkins’ Prof. Bk. iii. § 209. 64 ‘Yo deliver..the deed unto 
the feoffee in the name of seisin of the same land. 1796 
Sourney Lett, fr. Spain (1799) 418 These men Jay the 
people under contribution in he name of alms, 

e. Indicating the assigned ownership of a thing. 

1850 Punch XVIII. 91 If a box of cigars has not been left 
here in the name of Adam Simpleton? 1888 Law Times 
LXXXV. 120/2 A sum of consols standing in the uame of 
J. K.,. deceased. 

+12. /2 name with, mentioned in connexion 


with (one of the other sex). Ods. rare. 

1565-73 Durhaim Defos. (Surtees) 256 Being at borde at 
the said Agnes house, then wedoo, and was in name with 
hir. 1575-6 /éfd. 284 Sbe was then in name witb one 
Francis Castell. 

13. By the name of, called or known by, having, 
the name of. Now col/og. and U.S. 

1676 Life Father Sarpi in Brent’s Counc. Trent 42 A 
Nephew of hisby thenameof Maestro Santo. 1725 BERKELEY 
Proposal Wks. 1871 (11. 230 A Charter for erecting a College 
by the name of St. Paul's College in Bermuda. 1841 
Tuackrray Sec. Funeral Napoleon 3 A grocer living there 
by the name of Greenacre. 1883 CaBLe O/d Creole Days 35 
A palish handsome woman, hy the name—or going by the 
name—of Madame John. 1884 J. Quincy Figures of Past 
130 There was a captain by the name of Clark. 

b. So of the name of. 

1727-8 Pore Let. to Swift 23 Mar., A member of their 
Parliament, of the name of Jonathan Gulliver. 1843 
Richardson's Borderers Table-bk. Leg. Div. I. 116 A little 
crouse, chantin chieldie o’ the name o' Tom Fenwick. 

14. 7o one's name, belonging to one. 

1876 Wuyte MELvitLe Kater/elto vii, I have not a horse 
to my name. 


IV. 15. atzvrib. and Coméb.,asname-fancy, -sound; 
name-calling, + -cleping, -giving; name-giver, 
-maker; name-worthy adj.; ‘bearing a name’, as 
name-board, -card, -plate, -ring, -ticket; ‘contain- 
ing or intended for names’, as xamze-book, -scroll; 
‘named after, or giving a name to, one’, as aze- 
daughter, father, -mamma, -saint, -stre (cf, NAME- 
CHILD, -SON); name-bar (see quot.) ; a name- 
device, a rebus; name-part, the part in a play 
from which it takes its name; + name-wizard, 
one skilled in the mystical meaning of names. 

31884 F. J. Britten Watch & Clockm, 180 *Name Bar,.. 
the bar carrying tbe upper end of a watch barrel arbor. 
1846 Younc Waut, Dict. s.v. Arch-board, On this, or more 
commonly on a board called the *name-board, fitted above 
it, the ship’s name is painted. 1867 SmytH Sailor's lVord- 
bk. 491 *Name-Book, a mustering list. c1886 Kirtinc 
Departm. Ditties, etc. (1899) tor He keeps the Name 
Book, 1891 7aé/et 10 Jan. 63 The most hopeless of all 
is tbat of *name-calling. 1798 Mme. D’Arstay Diary 
VI. 202 Captain Dickenson, as his *name-card says. 1828 
P. CunnincHam NV. S. Wales (ed. 3) Il. 112 The name- 
cards are elegantly printed by our colonial press. 1387-8 
T. Usk Test. Love im. i. (Skeat) I. 102 In that denomi- 
nacion I wol me acorde to other mens tonges, in that 
*name-cleping. 1809 Grant Lett. fr. Mountains 111. 
212 My eldest girl is now staying here, and your *name- 
daughter witb Duncan at the Fort. 1631 WEEVER Auc. 
Funeral Mon. 277 An vsual fashion in former times..which 
they call rebus, or *name-deuises. 1865 Lusbock Preh, 
Times 471 In some tribes these *name-fancies take a differ- 
ent form. 1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa 1V. 5 Knowest thou 
not, that I am a great *name-father? 1894 Hatt Caine 
Manzxman vi. iv, Goto your god-father. He'd have been 
your name-father too if [etc.]. 1610 Hottanp Camden's 
Brit... 7 Why the Britains should so much sticke unto their 
Brutus, as the *name-gwer of their Iland. 1881 A. J. 
Ivans in A/acm. Mag. XLII. 219 A great city,..the 
namegiver of this wbole inland sea, 1863 A. B. Grosart 
Small Sins (ed. 2) 74 The insidious *name-giving to any 
sins of ‘small sins’, 1864 Max MU tier Sez. Lang. Ser. u. 
viii. (1868) 336 Locke never seems to have realised the 
intricacies of the names-giving process. 1875 WHITNEY 
Life Lang. viii. 136 The claims of rival *name-makers are 
very sharply discussed. 1893 STEVENSON Cafriona 370 
‘That very fine great lady that is Barbara’s *name-mamima. 
1894 H/estm. Gaz. 11 Sept. 3/3 It had been intended. .that 
Miss Letty Lind should take the *name part. 1882 OciLvir, 
* Nameplate, a metal plate bearing a person’s name [etc.]. 
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NAME. 


1896 Brit. & For. Bible Soc. Rep. 156 Family Bible. .. With 
autograph and name-plate. 1877 W. Jones Finger-ring 
416 “Name rings are common in France. 1870 Rusxin 
Lect. Art (1875) 148 His Christian name was John Baptist: 
be is here painting his *name-Saint. 186: Lyrron & Fane 
Lannhauser 37 Your pages.. That held the *name-scrollsof 
the listed bards. 1852 .V. Brit. Rev. Nov. 69 Vhe Life of 
their *Name-sire, sent forth by the Cavendish Society. 1863 
Metvitte Bett Princ. Speech 148 The alphabetic or *name- 
sound of the letter O. 1826 Miss Mirrorp Village Ser. 
(1863) 428 That identical black bag, with its *name-tickets. 
1605 Campen Mem. 35 An Onomanticall or *Name-wisard 
lew. 1598 R. Haypocke tr. Lomazzo ‘Yo Rdr., All the 
*name-worthy writers of the Arte of Painting. 1879 A. W. 
Warp Chaucer 190 Occleve, the only name-worthy poetical 
writer of the reign of Henry IV. 


Name (néim), v.1 Forms: 1 (ze)namian, 2- 
name, 6 nayme, Sc.neame; 4-5 nome. Pa. pple. 
4 y-namyd, 5 inamed, 4 Sc. nammyt, 6 namen. 
LOE. (ge)xamian = OF ris. nama, noma, -ia, OS. 
namin, MDu., MHG. namen, f. nama NAME sd. 
The usual verb in OE. and ME. is nemnan, nem- 
nen NEMN.] 

I. 1. ¢vans. To give a name or names to (per- 


sons, places, things, etc.); to call by some name. 

¢1000 JELFrRic Gen. il. 20 Adam pa genamode ealle nytenu 
heora namum. 1382 Wycuir Zh. iii. 15 The fadir of oure 
Lord Jhesu Crist, of whom ech fadirheed in heuenes and in 
erthe isnamed. ¢1440 Prom. Parv. 351/1 Namyn, nomino, 
denomtino, cognontino. 1483 Cath. Angl, 248/2 To Name; 
appellare, baptizare. 1535 CoverpaLte Luke ii. 21 His 
name was called lesus, which was named of y° angell, before 
he was conceaued. 1548-9 BA. Com. Prayer, baptism 
s b, Then one of them shal name the childe, and dippe him 
in the water, 1608 Suaxs. Per ul. iii. 13 My gentle babe 
Marina, Whom, for she was borne at sea, 1 haue named so. 
1667 Mitton P. LZ. xu. 326 Of tbe Royal Stock Of David (so 
I name this King). 1735 Pore Denne Sat. 1v. 25 Behold! 
there came A thing wbich Adam had been pos’d to name. 
1819 SHELLEY Cyclops 701 My father named me so. 1872 
Ruskin Eagle's Nest § 66 The stars already named and 
numbered are as maily as we require to hear of. 

b. Const. after, fron, for (now only U. S.), fo 

Gial.), + of 

c 1450 Loveticu A/erlin go1 (Kolbing), They..bad. .that 
it named scholde ibe Aftyr his grant-fadyr. 1535 Cover- 
DALE 2 Chron. vii.13 To humble my people, which is named 
after my name. 1667 Mitton P. Z. u. 579 Cocytus, nam'd 
of lamentation loud Heard on tbe ruful stream. 1697 
Dryden sEuerd 11. 28 Enos, nam'd from me, the City [1) 
call. 1800 Hetena We Ls Const. Weville 1.7 Louisa, wbo 
had been named for the mother of Mr. Hayman. 1826~[see 
For prep.7c). 1842 R. 1. Wirperrorce Kutilius & Lucius 
97 Porphyry,..wbom, I suppose, you have named after 
the great philosopher. 1875 Lower, Under Old Elm vi, 
Virginia, fitly named from England's manly queen ! 

e. With the name as complement. 

1390 GoweR Conf, II. 17 And thus Iphis Thei namede 
him. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 1 The cause why 
we name this treatyse the pilgrymage of perfeccion. 1582 
N. Licherievp tr. Castanheda’s Cong. E. Ind. 1. ii. 6 After- 
ward they named it the Iland of Sancta Helena. 1634 
Mitton Comus 58 A Son..Whom..she brought up and 
Comusnam’d. 1742 Pore Duxc.iv. 409, lrear’d this Flow’r, 
..Then thron'd in glass, and named it Caroline. 1781 
Cowrer Charity 3 Whether we name thee Charity or Love. 
1839 Keicuttey Hist. Eng. 1. 52 The province was named 
Normandy from tbe Northmen. 1875 Jowretr P/aéo (ed. 2) 
I. 441 There is a virtue, Simmias, which is named courage. 

d. In fa. pple. 

c1400 Destr. Troy 7305 A lyuely yong knight,..nomet 
Boethes. 1490 Caxton Eueydos vi. 25 His sone, named 

ygmaleon, succeded hym. 1530 Parser. 643/2 Howe is 

é named more than Johan? 1605 SHaxs. Lear 1. i. 274, 
Il ..am most loth to call Your faults as tbey are named. 
1667 Mitton P. LZ. 1. 80 One..Long after known in Pales- 
tine, and nam’d Beélzebub. 1704 Pore Windsor For. 172 
Arural nymph..the fair Lodona nam'd. 178: Cowrer 
Charity 550 That monument of ancient power, Named with 
emphatic dignity, tbe Tower. 1855 Macautay Hist. Eng. 
xii. [1].151 Anotber brother, named Richard, had, in foreign 
service, gained some military experience. 

2. To call by some title or epithet. 

€ 900 in Bouterwek Screadunga 18 Hwi namode Crist 
on his godspelle Abel rihtwisne toforan obrum? ¢ 1375 Sc. 
Leg. Saints i. (Peter) 550 Of be blame, pat lytil befor tholit 
be Of thame namyt of galele. 1382 Wycuir 1 A/acc. x. 1 
Alisaundre, son of Antiochus, that is named [v.7. y-enamyd] 
noble. ¢1477 Caxton Jason 6 Fro tbenne fortbon he 
named him bis broder. 1535 Coverpare J/sa. Ixi. 6 Ye 
shalbe named the prestes ofthe Lorde. 1588 Suaxs. Z. Z. LZ. 
1. ii. 18 As an appertinent title to your olde time, wbicb we 
may name tough. 1631 CuetrLe Hoffinan B 3 What 
though for this..be was nam‘d A prescript outlaw. 1732 
Pore Ess. Man 1, 282 Cease then, nor Order Imperfection 
name. 1818 SHELLEY Silence 2 Silence! Oh, well are 
Deatb and Sleep and Thou Three brethren named. 1869 
Lynen Church & State 17 Name them bisbops, or name 
them not bishops, you will still have cbief men. 

+b. In pass. To have a (good or bad) name; 


to be (well or ill) spoken of. Ods. rare. 

1390 Gower Conf 1. 333 Sche, that hath evere be wel 
named. /did. 111. 268 That in hir lif sche were schamed 
And I therof were evele named. a@ 1533 Lp. Berners Gold. 
Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) G b, My sonne in lawe is greatly 
desyred, loued and wel named amonge the common people. 

+e. To give (one) the name (of being some- 
thing); to allege or declare (a person or thing) ¢o 


de something. Oés. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur x. xlvi. 488 Corsabryn noysed 
her and named ber that she was oute of her mynde._ 1568 
Grarron Chron, I1. 342 Sir John Froyssart nameth one 
John Ball to be a chiefe Captaine. 1591 Durham Defos. 
(Surtees) 332 [He] did then jussell upon a strainger naymed 
to bea Duke. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. \. v. (1739) 


NAME. 


13 Other obedience than this I do not know to be due to 
him whom you name to be Pope. 

+d. In fass. To be satd ¢o be, etc. Obs. rare—. 

asst Recoroe Pathw. Knowl, 1. xxvii, The circle is not 
named to be drawen in a triangle, because it doth not touche 
the sides of the triangle. . : 

3. To call (a person or thing) by the right name. 

In Sc. use freq. with negative, implying that one has for- 
gotten the name. Dee 

¢ 1450 A/erdin 319 Gentill sir, cometh forth, for I can not 
yet yow namen. 1610 SHaKs. Temp. 1. il. 335 Thou.. 
wouldst..teach me how To name the higger Light and how 
the lesse. 1611 — Int. 7. 1. it 386 There is a sicknesse, 
Which puts some of vs in distemper, but I cannot name the 
Disease. 1786 Burns Holy Fair iv, I'm sure I've seen that 
bonie face, But yet I canna name ye. 1846 Kesre Lyra 
Jnnoc. 24 Easier each hourthe task will grow To name the 
unfolding flower. 

II. 4. To nominate, designate, assign, or ap- 
point (a person) to some office, duty, or position. 

axooo Laws Edw, in Thorpe I. 158 gif he .. ne mehte, 
bonne namede him man six men. @ 1000 Laws Ethels?, 
ibid. 240 Beforan..his witum pe se cyng silf namode. 
e¢1000 /Ecrric Hom. 11. 500 [H:] wurdon zenamode to 
pam ylcan gzewinne pe heora federas on wxron. 1430-40 
Lypc. Sochas 1x. xix. (1554) 27 How Robert duke of Nor- 
mandy..was named to the crowne of Jerusalem. 1496-7 
Act 12 fen, V1, c. 13 § 1 The seid orderours and assessours 
.-shall name Collectours for the levye of the same aide. 
1542-3 Acl 34 4 35 /fen. VIII, c. 27 § 56 Such persons, as 
shalbe named to he iustices of peace. 1552 Aeg. Privy 
Council Scot. 1. 130 Gif the Lord neames his tennent and 
chargis to mak him in reddiness to compeir. 1605 SHaks. 
Macb, 1. iv. 31 He is already nam'd, and gone to Scone To 
he inuested. 1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot’'s Trav. 1. 81 
Hisouf Basha..was declared Mansoul, and Kaidar Zada 
named in his place. 1726 Wovrow Corr. (1843) III]. 240 
The Assembly came to the choice of the new Moderator, 
and Mr. Mitchell .. was named hy the Commissioner. 
1799 Jerrerson Writ, (ed, Ford) VII. 362 In the mean- 
time, a consul general is named to St. Domingo. 183: 
Examiner 563'x A malignant Ministry..names him to a 
Bishopric. 1874 Green Short Hist, vill. § 10. 563 Though 
the members of the Council were originally named by him, 
each memher was irremovable save by consent of the rest. 

+b. To assign (an honour, etc.) 40 a person. 

1523 Q. Marcaret in Mrs. Wood Lett. (dlustr. Ladies 1. 
jor Whe cause of this is about the benefices, for the 
governor hath named them to sundry persons, but he.. 
holdeth them in his hands. 

te. intr. To vote. Obs. rare, 

1566 in Fowler Hist. C.C.C. (O.H.S.) 112 He hath lost 
his right of the Colledge for refusinge to name diffinitivelye 
in Mr. Belly’s matter. ; 

5. To mention, speak of, or specify (a person or 
persons, etc.) by name. tAlso adso/. 

¢ 1000 Errric Saints’ Lives viii. 165 Quintianus cwa:d.. 
‘sit pu namast Crist?’ /did. ix. 37 Nu bidde ic be.. pat pu 
nanne bryd-guman nzfre me ne namige. 1390 Gower 
Conf. 1. 156 ‘Vhe knyht also, if I schal name, Danz Petro 
hihte. @ 1425 Cursor M, 5162(Trin.), Whenne iacoh in bed 
pat lay herde loseph named pat day. ¢ 1475 Rau/Coitlzear 

03 He namit na mair the, Nor ane vther man to me. 1535 
Coveapare 1 Sam, xxviii. 8 Bringe me him vp whon: | shal 
name vnto thee. 1560 Daus tr. Steidane's Comm. 44 b, 
Herin he named no nation. 1590 Suaks. JAdfds. Ni. ti. qt 
Now name the rest of the Players. 1630 A’. Pohnson's 
Kiugd. & Cominw. A 2b, Some of our owne have beene 
more ingenuous, to name him when they quote him: and 
thats faire play. 171: Srrece spect. No. 254 P 5, I. .never 
hear him named hut with Pleasure and Emotion. 1791 
Mrs. Raoctirrte Rom. Forest viii, Theodore was not once 
named. 1817 W. Setwyn Law Nisi Prins (ed. 4) 11. 949 
If two ports of discharge are named in the policy [etc], 1855 
Tennyson Brook 130 He took Her bind and shuddering 

uppies, naming each. 1875 Jowett /’/aty (ed. 2) 1. 296 

ell me to whom among the Athenians he should go. 
Whom would you name? 

transf. 1850 Tennyson /n Alem. ii, Old Yew, which 
Sraspest at the stones That name the under-lying dead. 

b. vefl. ‘To announce one’s own name. 

1597 Suaxs. 2 //en. /V, u. ii. 120 lohn Falstaffe Knight: 
(Every man must know that, as oft as hee hath occasion to 
name himselfe). 1607 — Cor. 1v. v. 63 Necessitie commands 
me to name my selfe. 

ec. Zo name on (or in) the same day (or tof a 
day), to bring into comparison orconnexion. Only 
in negative and interrogative sentences, 

¢€1606 B. Jonson Efigr. cxxxi, They were not to be 
named on the same day. a 1641 Br. Mountacu Acis & 
Mon. (1642) 37 Gut nor he (Abraham) nor he (David) to be 
named in the same day with our Saviour. 1694 ConGcre\e 
Double.Dealer wr. ii, Str Pani...You may talk of my Lady 
Froth! Care. O, fy! fy! not tobenamedofaday. 1839 
LockHart Scot? (1900) I. 275 That Scott..was not to be 
named as a table-companion in the same day with this or 
that master of.. dissertation, 

d. Of the Speaker of the House of Commons: 
To indicate (a member) by name as guilty of dis- 
orderly conduct or disobedience to the chair. 

1992 Hansards Parl. Hist. XXX. 113 The Speaker.. 

stated that..he was now compelled to name the member 
that had given this interruption, 18:0 Sporting Mag. 
XXXV. 302 The Speaker..telt very sorry that it would 
become his duty to name him. 1881 //axsard's Parl. Deb. 
CCLVIII. 68 Afr. Speaker, In the terms of the standing 
order, I Name you..as wilfully disregarding the authority 
of the Chair. 
_ & Mame! Uscd in Parliamentary practice, or 
in imitation of this, to demand that a member be 
named, or that the name of some person alluded 
to by a speaker shall be given. 

1817 Parl. Deb. 279 Loud cries of hear, hear, name, name, 
order. 1859 Reape Love me Little I. 244 Who told you 
that, aunt? Name; as they say in the House. 1866 
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Dickens Wugby Fuuc. iii, Miss Piff, trembling with indig. 
nation, called out; * Name!’ f 

6. To mention, speak of, or specify (a thing) by 
its name or usual designation. 

1382 Wycuir £9. v. 3 Fornycacioun..and al vnclennesse, 
or auarice, be not named in jou. 1390 GowER Cou/, II. 84 
Quikselver..the which..Is ferst of thilke fowre named. 
1535 CoveRDALE x Cor. v. 1 Soch whordome, as is not once 
named amonge the Heythen. 1:59: SHaks, 1 //en. V/, 1.1. 
41 Name not Religion, for thou lou'st the Flesh. 1608 — 
Per. v. iii. 33 Did you not name a tempest, A birth and 
death? 167: Mitton Samson 674 Nor dol name of men 
the common rout. 1732 Pore £ss. A/an 1. 193 Nor Virtue, 
inale or female, can we name, But what will grow on Pride, 
or grow on Shame. 178: Cowrer Conversat. 496 The 
woes that fear or shame. .forbade them once toname. 1819 
Suetcey Cencf iv. iv. 128 The crimes which mortal tongue 
dare never name. 1860 Pusey A/in. Proph. 582 To name 
evil is a temptation to evil. 

tranusf, 1599 SHaks. //eu. b’, 1v. Prol. 16 The Clocks doe 
towle And the third howre of drowsie Morning name. 

b. To make mention of, to speak about (a fact, 
circumstance, etc.). + Also const. ov. 

1342 Upatt Erasin, A poplht. 196b, The same is named on 
diverse othersaswellason Alexander. 1599SuHaks. feu. V’, 
1v. iii. 42 He.. Will stand a tip-toe when this day is named. 
1617 Morvson /¢72. 1. 228, I was trouhled with loosenesse 
of hody, whereof 1 made good use, as I shall hereafter shew, 
which makes me nameit, 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 
Iv. Vill. 218 This Rule will not be impertinent to this Place, 
being not named before. 1719 De For Crusoe u. (Glohe) 
stx My Fellow-Traveller and | had different Notions. I do 
not name this to insist upon my own. 1729 Pore Let. fo 
Swift 28 Nov., I was once displeas'd before at you, for 
complaining to Mr. * of my not having a pension, and am 
so again at your naming it toa certain Lord. 1874 Green 
Short Hist. ii. § & 106 The measures we have named were 
only part of Henry’s legislation. 4 

ec. To mention or cite as an instance. 

1594 Suaxs. Rich. ///, 1. iv. 173 What comfortable houre 
canst thou name, That euer grac'd me with thy company? 
1690 Locke Hum. Und. t. ii. § 23, 1 would gladly have any 
one nanie that proposition whose terms or ideas were either 
of them innate. . 

d. To state, give particulars of. 

1605 SHaks. Lear 1, i. 73, I finde she names my very deede 
of loue: Onely she comes too short. 1735 Pore Donne 
Sat. iv. 162 He names the price for ev'ry office paid. 1850 
Tennyson /n Jfew. xciii, Hear The wish too strong for 
words to name. 1864 — Ea. Ard. 215 Annie, the ship I 
sail in passes here (He named the day). : 

7. With cognate object: a. To utter or mention 


(the name of a person or thing). 

1382 Wycur 2 Zi. i, 19 Ech man that nameth the nanie 
of the Lord. 1526 /lgr. ferf. (W. de W. 1531) 219 b, Thy 
holy name is inuocate & named vpon vs. 1588 SHAKs, 
L.L.L. 1. i. 167 When tongues speak sweetly, then they 
name her name. 1735 De Foe Fam, Instruct... i, (1841) I. 
24ltisa.. profane thing to name his name onslight occasions. 
18z0 SHectry yin Merc. x, Sull scoffing at the scandal, 
And naming his own name. 1864 Tennyson dyliner's F. 
581 That night, that moment, when she named his name. 

+b. To ntter (a word); to say. Ods. 

1588 Suaks. 1.2. L. v. ii. 239 Da. Will you vouchsafe 
with ine to change a word? d/ar. Name it. — Tit. A. 
ul. ii. 33 As if we should forget we had no hands, If Marcus 
did not name the word of hands. 1593 — 3 //en, I’/, Vv. v. 
58 What's worse then Murthicrer, that I may name it? 

8. To mention or specify as something desired, 
suggested, or decided upon; to appoint or fix (a 
snin, time, etc.). 70 name the day, of a woman, 


to fix her wedding day. 

1593 Suaks. Rich. //,1v.1. 304 Rich. lle beg one Boone.. 
Shall I obtaine it? Badd, Name it, faire Cousin. 1594 — 
Rich. 117, wm. iv. 19 But you, ny Honorable Lords, may 
namethetime. 1613 [iste Gex. xxiiL 16 Abraham weighed 
to Ephron the siluer, which he had named. 1638 Ear 
Mancu. in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 278 ‘Yo 
name 24/, a month..is so poor and inean an offer. 1778 
Miss Burney £velina \xxxi, If there is any thing I can 
name which he can do for me. 1835 Dickens S&. Boz, 
Mr. Watkins Tottle ii, 1am quite sure that I never could 
«Dame the day to my future husband. 1863 REavEe 
Hard Cash xxxiv, Then he made hot love to her, and 
pressed her hard to name the day. 

+ Name, v.2, obscure var. of Nim v., to take. 

¢ 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 310 pat a childe in his kyng- 
dome Now late borne he myght him name. 

Name, pa. t. of Nim v. Ods. 

Nameable (néi‘mab'l), a 
[f£ Name v.! +-aBLe.] 

1. That admits of being named, or being called 
by a certain name. 

1840 Carve Heroes(1858) 299 This is the Heavenly Ideal 
(well nained in Knox's time, and namable in all tines, a re- 
vealed ‘ Will of God’). 1843 Mtun Logic 1. iii. § 2 We shall 
commence with Feelings, the simplest class of nameable 
things. 1886 Stevenson Dr. Jekyll 25 He gave an im- 
pression of deformity without any nameable malformation. 

2. Worthy of being named; meinorable. 

1858 Cartyte Fredk. Gt. i. xiv, I. 311 Donauwéorth. .. 
A Town nameable in History ever since. 1865 /d7d¢. xviii. X. 
V.253 Mollendorf, nameable from that day forward. 

Iience Nameabil ity. 

188z W. Hoey tr. Oldenberg’s Buddha 230 The bases on 
which all nameability and all existence. .rest. 

Na‘me-child. [f. Namesd.15+CniLp.J One 
called after, or named out of regard for, another. 

1845 Miss Stricktann Queens of Eng. VIII. 3 She was 
the darling of her..father, being the child of his old age, 
his name-child. 1876 Swinsurneé Erechtheus 877 ‘The 
namechild of the lords of under earth. 

transf, 1872 Daily News 12 Aug., The Bellerophon. .the 
massive name-child of the old historic fighting ship. 


Also namable. 


NAMELESS. 


+ Namecouth, c. Oés. Forms: 1 namets, 
3-4 namecouth, (4 -cop, -koup, 6 Sc. -kouth), 
4-5 namecouthe, (4 -kowpe), 6 naamkouth, 
Sc. naimcouth; 1-3 nomeeuse, 4-5 -kowthe. 
(OE. named, nomeciid : see NAME sb. and Couru 
a.} Known by name, well known, famous. 

arooo Laws Ethelred ix. 37 in Thorpe I. 348 On bam 
3emotan, beah ra:dlicve wurdan on namcudan stowan. c 1000 
sEcrric in Assmann Ags. Hom. (1889) 85 Da heod heah- 
fucderas, nomecude weras, /did. 92 Sum rice cyning nam- 
cud on worulde, a@rzzg Leg. Kath. 537 Wittiest..& mest 
nomecude icud of alle clergies. ¢1zg0 $. Eng. Leg. I. 
467/181 To Marcile be wynd heom drof, a gret name-couth 
cite. 1340-70 Alex. & Dinud. 823 Pe apel king alexandre,.. 
Pat noble is & name-koup, 1387 Arevisa Hyzden (Rolls) I. 
43 Al pe worlde aboute hap name kowthe sees pritty. 
1413 Pilgr, Sowle (Caxton) v. i. (1859) 70 One of the seuene 
name couthe planetes, that ben cleped of clerkes sterres 
erratiks. 1513 DouGtas nets vt i. 59 The naiincouth 
hous, that Lahorinthus hait. [1557 Grimatpe in Jottel's 
Misc, (Arb,) 102 As in the famous woork, that Eneids hight 
The naamkouth Virgil hath set forth in sight.) 

Hence + Namecouthhead. Oés. rare. 

1340 <lyenb. 25 Huanne he wilnep and zekband porchacep 
los and namecoubhede. 

+Namecund, a. Os. rare—'.  [Cf. Name- 
couTH aud MDu. xame-, naemcond-.} Famous. 

¢ 1200 ORIN 6863 Piss illke Balaam was an Full name+ 
cund prophete Onn alde da3hess. 

Named (néimd), f//. a. [f. Name v.1+ -ep1.] 
a. Mentioned by name. (Usu. with adoze-, be- 
Sore-, first-, last-, etc.) b. Famous, distinguished, 
(highly) spoken of. vare. ‘Fe. Called by a certain 
name; so-called. Ods. 

1467- [see Berore E. 1}. 1490- [see Fore-NAMED]. 1530 
Patscr. 319/2 Noysed named or bruted, /fameuxr. ¢1530 
L. Cox R het. (1899) 54 The excellent and inoste hyghly named 
philosopher Plato. 1567 Rastete (/it/e) A brief Shew of 
the false wares packed together in the named Afology of 
the Church of England. 1592 West 1st Pt. Synibol. 1. 
§ 12a, Named contracts, be those which have a cause by 
law defined, and they are called by proper names. 1603~- 
[see Arore D, 1h}, 1837 Cartvte Fr. Rev. ILI. 1. ii, ‘Vhe 
famed and named go; the nameless, if they have an accuser. 
1847 Jufantry Max. (1854) 89 The named file moves..on. 

Hence + Na‘medly adv., by name. Ods. rare —". 

a 1641 Br. Mountacu Acts § Mon, (1642) 221 Cicero 
speaks namedly of the Acrostichis. 


Name-day (néi'mj)dé'). Also name’s-day. 
[f. Name sd. + Day; in sense I, after Du. xaamdag, 
Da. navndag, or G. namenstag, Sw. ramnsdag.) 

1. The day sacred to the saint whose name one 
bears. (Used chiefly with reference to continental 


sovereigns. ) 

e. 1721 Lond, Gaz. No. 5980/2 Yesterday being the King 
of Sweden's Name-Day. 1777 Ropertson Hest. Aimer. 11, 
433 Presents nade to him on the anniversary of his Name- 
day (which is always observed as an high testival). 1812 
Lo. Catucart in Zxvaminer 12 Oct. 649/1 The accounts of 
the battle..reached the Emperor early on the morning of 
his naine-day. 1865 /’ad/ Mad/G. 21 Sept.g/1 Several pro- 
motions. .were inade at St. Petersburg on the occasion of 
the Emperor's name-day. 

B. 1799 W. Tooke View Russian Eup. 1. 372 No one 
neglects to keep his birth and name’s day, and those of his 
family. 1842 Mottey Corr. (1889) 1. iv. 98 The day of the 
Emperor's fete (or day distinguished..as the name’s-day of 
the Czar..), 1881 Scriduer's Mag. Oct. 886/r On the sth 
of December, the naine s-day of the Empress. 

2. The day on which a child is named. 

1880 Muirntap Ulpian xv. § 2 note, The name-day was 
the ninth for boys and the eighth for girls. 

+Namefy, v. nonce-wd. [f. Name sb.+-1FY.] 
‘rans. To mention by name. 

1589 Lyty Pappe w. f/atchet Wks. 1902 II]. 406 Name 
me? Mary, he and his shall bee namefied, that’s it I thirst 
after, that name to name. 

+ Namel, obs. aphet. form of ENAMEL. 

1426 Lyoc. Silgr. Life Mau 6686 Loo, her,.. Off the 
syluer bellys clere, And off the namel ek yfere. 

Namele, obs. form of NAMELY adu. 


Nameless (né'mlés), a. Also 4-7 nameles, 
6-7 -lesse. [ME. samelés=MDu. name-, naem- 
loos (Du. nxame-, naamloos), MHG. namelés (G. 
namenlos, namlos), Da. navnlis, Sw. namulos: 
see NAME sd. and -LEss.] 

1. Not possessed of a (distinguished) name; 
devoid of name or fame; unknown by name; 


obscure, inglorious. 

¢ 131: Pol. Sougs (Camden) 254 For fiht is flibt, the lond 
is nameles. ¢ 1374 CHaucer Loeth. 1v. pr. v. (1868) 13r 
Exiled pore and nedy and nameles. 1582 STANVHURST 
leneis 1. (.\rb.) 61 Prince Priamus..In shoare now name- 
lesse dooth lylykea truncheon al headlesse. @ 1616 Beaum. 
& Fu Bonduca . 1, When one is smother'd with a multi- 
tude, And crowded in amongst a nameless press. 1658 Sir 
‘T. Browne //ydriot. v. 75 To be namelesse in worthy deeds 
exceeds an infamous history. 1728 Pork Dusc. 1. 157 
Each Songster, Riddler, ev'ry nameless name. 1813 Sco1T 
Rokeby wi. xviii, Maiden! a nameless life I lead, A nameless 
death I'll die. 1855 Tennyson A/a 1, 1. ili, |] am name- 
less and poor. 1887 Bowen Virg. Aeneid vi. 505 Thou 
hadst laid thee to die on a heap of the nameless dead. 

b. Not mentioned by name; left tn obscurity. 

a 1535 More Rich. ///, Wks. 57 The other two were 
somwhat greter parsonages, & natheles of their humilite 
content to be nameles. 1667 Mitton 7. Z. vi. 380 Name- 
less in dark oblivion let them dwell. 1868 Freeman Norm, 
Cong. (1877) Il. App. 545 The lands had been held by 
a naineless freeman. 


NAMELESSLY. 


2. Not specified by name, left unnamed, in order 
to avoid giving offence, or for some other reason. 

c 1430 Lype. Alin. Poews (Percy Soc.) 31 Thou tolde me, 
.. Phat thou kneuhest one, nameles of ne asnowhe. 4 1529 
Sxerton Ware Hauke 38 He shall be as now nameles, But 
he shall not be blameles. 1617 Morvyson /¢iz, 11. 194 
A great Prince of Germany (for good respect namelesse). 
1653 WaLton Angier ii. 46 Another of the company that 
shall be nameless. 171% Steere Sfect. No. gt ? 1 The 
Loves of a Family in ‘lown, which shall be nameless. 1800 
Mrs. Hervey Alourtray Fam. Il. 38 A certain person, 
who shall be nameless, is now engaged on Tower duty. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 489 On the authority of one 
who shall he nameless. 

+3. Of a book, letter, etc.: Having no name 
attached to it, anonymous. Ods. 

1529 More Dyadoge 11. Wks. 223/1 For y® boke is put 
forth namelesse, & was in the beginning rekened to be made 
by Tindal. 1643 Prynne in P. & Waiker /iennes* Trial 5,1 
received a Note.. witha datelesse, namelesse Paper inclosed. 
1667 Sin R. Monay in Lauderdale Papers (Camden) II. 88 
There is a Damned book come hither..called Naphtali, or 
the Wrestlings of the Church of Scotland, &c. nameless. 
1786 Wes.ry Hés. (1872) 1V. 339 One of the hearers wrote 
me a nameless letter upon it. 1822 Gatt Provost xxx, 
I received a twenty-pound note in a nameless letter. 

- 4, Whose name is not, or has not been, divulged ; 
anonymous, tinknown. Also const. Zo. 

rsgr Suaxs. 72vo Gent. u. i, 111, | haue writ your Letter 
Vnto the secret, nameles friend of yours, 1624 GATAKER 
Transubst. 36 On the false report of another namelesse 
author like to himselfe. 1697 STittincre. Disc. Triutty 
173 A certain nameless Socinian was the Author of them. 
@ 1735 Atrersury Se7zm. (J.), Little credit is due to accusa- 
tions of this kind, when they come from suspected, tha! is, 
from nameless pens. 3807 Crasse //adl/ of Fust, 1. 33 Yet 
nameless let me plead—my name Would only wake the 
cry of scorn. 1855 Macautay Hist, Eng. xv. III. 576 The 
two nameless executioners who had doue tbeir office..on the 
scaffold. 1856 Dr Quincey Confess. Wks. 1. 226 A gang 
of Vandals (nameless, I thank heaven, to me). 

absol, 1589 PutteNHAM Eng. Poesie 1. xxxi. (Arb.) 74 After 
whom followed Iohn Lydgate.., and that nameles, who 
wrote the Satyre called Piers Plowman. 

5. a. Bearing no legitimate name. 

1593 Suaxs. Lucr. 522 Thy issue blur’d with namelesse 
bastardie, 1693 Drayven Zuvenal(1697) 157 And into Noble 
Families advance A Nameless Issue, the blind work of 
Chance. 1732 Pore Ep. Cobham 233 A rev’rend sire, whom 
want of grace Has made the father of a nameless race, 

b. Having no name; unnamed. 

1638 Sir T. Hersert 7 vav. (ed. 2) 333 Iles for the greatest 
part namelesse and numberlesse. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 11. 
(Globe) 581 We began..to enter upon the vast nameless 
Desart. 1792 S. Rocers Pleas. Meni. 1, 209 A thousand 
nameless rills that shun the light. 1819 SHetiey Prometh. 
Uub, 1. 205 All the gods Are there, and all the powers of 
nameless worlds. 

6. Of altars, tombs, etc.: Bearing no name or 
inscription. 

1655 STANLEY /fis/, Philos.1. (1701) 57/2 Nameless Altars, 
Monuments of that Expiation. c1718 Pore E£fit, Nowe, 
Beneath a rude and nameless stone he lies. 1859 Miss 
Procter Legends & Ly. Ser. 1. 104 Over a nameless grave. 

7. That cannot be definitely named or described ; 
inexpressible, indefinable. 

1sgt Suaks. Two Gevt. 111. 1. 319 She hath many name- 
lesse yertues. 1593 — Azc/. //, 11. ii. 40 What I cannot 
name, ‘tis namelesse woe I wot. 1709 Pore £ss. Cvit. 144 
Music resembles Poetry, in each Are nameless graces which 
no methods teach. 1780 Cowper Progr. Err. 244 Are all 
the naineless sweets of friendship fled? 1817 Suettey Rev. 
{slam in. iv, When suddenly was blended With our repose 
a nameless sense of fear. 1850 Tennyson /2 AZem. iv, Such 
clouds of nameless trouble cross All night below the darken'd 
eyes. 1887 Rusnin Prefcrita II. 256 The nameless ailing 
of overweuried flesh. 

8. That one shrinks from naming ; unutterable ; 
horrible, abominable. 

1611 Bisre Vise. xiv. 27 Worshipping of idoles not to be 
named {vszarg. namelesse], is the beginning, the cause, and 
theend ofall euill. a@1704 T. Brown Satire Woman Wks. 
1730 I. 56 Of impotent, still varying desires; And of 1en 
thousand nameless vices more Is this vile idol made, which 
men adore. 1819 SHettey Ceact v. t. 44 Avenging such 
a nameless wrong As turns black parricide to piety. 1866 
Livvon Bamfptou Lect. vi. (1875) 308 Paganism allowed man 
to sink beneath a flood of nameless sensualities. 

+b. Nameless finger, the middle finger. Ods.— 

After L. digttus impudicus or infamis. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. xu. xviii. (1886) 223 Put 
thy nameles finger in the wound, 

H¥ence Na‘melessly adzv., Na’melessness. 

1847 Wenster, Namelessly, 1851 Mereoirn Evan Har- 
vyiugton II}. xi, 179 A bunch of the best flowers that 
could be got were..seni namelessly. 1866 Dickens Alugdy 
June, i, A youth with a bitter sense of his namelessness. 
1885 Spectator 10 Jan. 51/1 The very namelessness helps to 
deepen the impression of remoteness. 

ameli(ch, etc., obs. forms of NAMELY adv. 

+ Nameling. Obs. rare—'. [f. Name 5d. + 
-LING.] f/. Persons bearing the same name. 

1706 De For Fure Divino u. 4 The Namelings fight, 
because the Clan commands. 

Namely (né‘mli), a. Now only Sc, [f. Name 
5b. + -t¥ 43 in Sc. use probably after Gacl. aznm- 
eif from ainam name.) Distinguished, famous, 
notable (for a thing). 

c1440 Promp, Parv. 351/1 Namely, or singulere, Arecipuus. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 248/2 Namely.., precipuus, excipuns. 

1815 {Mrg. Jounstonn] Clan Adbiu xiv, ‘Nay, for that 
matter’, said Moome, ‘Skye was always namely for witches’. 
1896 N. Munro Lost Pibroch (1902) 9, 1 will take you to 
one of your own trade, who is namely for music. 
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Namely (né'-mli), adv. Forms; a. 2-4 nome- 
liche, 4-5 nom(e)ly. 8. 3-4 nameliche, 4-5 
-lich, 5 -lych; 4 namlich(e; 4 namelike, nam- 
lik(e, -lic. yy. 4-6 namly, (4 -li, -le, nammeli); 
4 namele, 4-5 -li, 6 -lye, 6-7 -lie, 4- namely. 
[ME. name-, nomeliche = O¥ris. nam-, nomltk, 
MDu. same-, naenlike, -lijc, -lic (Du. namelijk), 
MLG. nemelthein, -lik (hence Sw. nemligen, Da, 
nemlig), MUG. nant(e)-, nem(eliche, etc. (G. 
namltch), ON. nafuliga, \cel. nefnilega: see 
NaMeE sé, and -xy 2.} 

+1. Particularly, especially, above al]. (Usually 
with preceding azd.) Obs. 


a. ¢1175 Lamb, Hoi. 139+ Sunnedei ah efri cristenne 
Mon nomeliche to chirche cume. azazg Leg. Kath. 21 
Him weox weorre on euch halue, & nomeliche in an lond 
Ylirie hatte. c1325 Chron. Eng.75 in Ritson Afetr, Kom. 11. 
273 Al thyir honour were leid adoun, And nomeliche to thy 
lemmon. c¢ 1375 Lay-Folks Aass-Bk. (MS. B.) 615, 1 thonk 
God of his Cae And nomely now of pis messe. ¢ 1420 
Chron, Vilod. 4496 Williham was a fulle sputusmon..And 
nomely bokke hunters in his tyme nad no rest. 

B. ¢1z00 Trin, Coll. Hom. 51 Hie. .folgeden here lichames 
wille, nameliche on two bigges, pat on was mudes mede, pat 
oder hordom. a 1300 Cursor Al. 14478 Oft bai on him soght 
to scam, And nanilikest for pat resun, Pat he vp-raised 
lazarum. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 295 A greet 
pestilence of reperen destroyed wel nygh al Europa, and 
namliche Britayne. c1449 Pecock Xepr. 1. xviiL x10 A 
perilose thing is it forto appeire yntreuly a mannys name 
and namelich a prelatis name. 

y. @ 1300 Cursor AT. 4442 Pus can godd help man in nede, 
Nanli ba wil him luue and dred. 1362 Lancu. P. PL A. 
it. r15 Fauel..bad Gyle go to and 3yue gold aboute, And 
nainely to this notaries. c 1420 Padlad. on fHusb, Ws 13% 
Rude erthe and namly wodlond best is hold For pastynyng. 
€ 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymou iit. 72 Whan reynawde 
vnderstode the good wyll of his folke, & namly of his 
brethern [etc.], 1542 Uoat, Lrasm. Apoph. 26 To bee 
pronounced by a philosophier and namely but such a philo- 
sophier as Socrates. 1608 ‘VorsEtL Serpents (1658) 681, 
I finde some difference about the nature of this living crea: 
ture, and namely whether it be a Serpent ora Fish. 1700 
New Hampsh, Prov, Papers (1868) IL. 327 Returning 
thanks..for many blessings and favors..And, namely, for 
the enjoyment of the Gospel. 

+b. Carefully, precisely. Ods. rave. 

a1400-s0 Alexran fcr 293 For any cas bat is to com to 
knaw if pe likis, I sall as namely 3ow neuyn as it ware nowe 
done. /é7d. 582 Latt him..norisch him as namely as he 
myne awyn warre, . : 

+e. By name, individually. Ods. rare. 

1g51 Rosinson More's Utop. n. (1895) 143 Whier to be 
present they onlye be constreined that be namelye chosen 
and appoynted to learnynge. 1588 J. Upatt Demonstr. 
Disc. (Arb.) 13 Neyther are the offices and officers, namely, 
and particularly expressed in the Scriptures. 

+2. At least, at any rate. Ods. vare. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 407 Assenteb to me, 
nameliche, in pre binges, 3if 3e willeb non3t assente to me 
and [v.» in} be opere. ¢1449 Pecock AXepr. v. v. 511 A 
inannys fader and modir ben to him grettist benefetouris, 
or namelich lien in grettist wil forto be benefetotristo him. 

3. To wit; that is to say; videlicet. 

c 1450 Aferdin 8 In that the feende repaireth moste, bothe 
in man and woman, namly, when they he in grete ire. 
1535 CovEROALE 1 Kings iit. 13 That thou hast not prayed 
for, haue I geuen the also, namely, ryches, and honoure. 
1574 tr. Mfarlorat's Apocalips 28 That is to wit, whiche are 
already past: namely my passion and resurrection, 1617 
Moryson /f7x. 1. 242 My Host told me a strange thing, 
namely that in Alexandria of A.gypt..there was a Dove- 
cote. 1682 Norris /ierocles 5 Namely,to consider what is 
meant by the Law and the Order of it. 1711 Aopison 
Spect. No. 123 ? 4 They both agreed upon an Exchange of 
Children, namely tbat the Boy should be bred up with 
Leontine as his Son [etc.]. 1798 Wasutncton Let#. Writ. 
1893 XIV. 99 It would then have heen understood as it is 
at present, namely, that the gentlemen would rank in the 
order they are named. 1875 Hetrs Soc. Press. iii. 48 The 
worst and most disheartening point..is this namely,—that 
the course of modern thought and modern life isset against 
these improvements. 

+b. With as. For example. Oés. 

1583 Stuppes Anat, Adus. 1, (1882) 49 Almost all things, 
as namelie butter, cheese, fagots. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's 
Africa viii. 307 There is most excellent outlandish linnen 
cloth to be sold, as namely fine cloth of cotton brought from 
Balahach. 1653 Watton Angler vi. 141 There is more 
than one sort of them {sc. Salmon], as namely a Vecon. 

Namen, obs. pa. pple. of NAME z., pa. t. pl. of 
NIM z., to take. 

Namer (néi-'mai). [f. Name v.l + -enl] One 
who, or that which, gives a name or names. 

1627 Drayton Agincourt Ixv, Skilfull Merlin, namer of 
that Towne {[Caermarthen]. 1627 Spreo England xxxi. §8 
‘Vhirtie one Market-'l’ownes. .whereof Lincolne the Counties 
namer is chiefe. @ 1853 Ropertson Lect, ii. (1858) 161 The 
poet has been called as the name imports, creator, namer, 
maker. 1869 rowninc Ring & Lk. 1x. 1371 Gaetano.. 
newest namer for a thing so new, 

Namesake (né'msé'k), 56. [f. Name sd. The 
use of sake is peculiar, but the comb. may have 
originated in two persons or things being men- 
tioned or coupled together ‘for the name's sake’: 
for examples of same-sake in this sense, see SAKE.] 
A person or thing having the same name as 
another. 

1646 Six T. Browne Pseud, Ef. 170 Nor (does] the Dog- 
fish at sea much more make out the Dog of the land, 


then that his cognominall or namesake in the heavens. 
1657 J. Watts Viudic. Church Eng. 89, 1 shall here dehort 


NANDU. 


you from being of Iohn and Iames, (though you are the 
name-sake of the one). 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 482 P 2 
Another .. subscribes herself Xantippe, and tells me, that 
she follows the Example of her Name-sake. 1797 Mme. 
D’Axstay Let. June, It was a very sweet tbought to 
make my little namesake write 10 me. 1826 Scott 26 Mar. 
in Croker Papers (1884) 1. 319, 1 enclose a letter for your 
funny namesake and kinsman. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong, 
(1877) I. tv. 182 The unhappy descendant and namesake of 
the great Emperor. 

attrib, 1650 Furtrr Pisgah . 64 Looking southward 
behold the City of Nebo, at the foot of its namesake moun- 
tain, 1860 Forster Gr. Kemonstr. 26 Postponing Luke to 
lucre ; and setting more store by a handful of marks than 
by all the doctrines of their namesake saint. 

Hence Na'mesake v., to call by the same name; 
to name after one. nonce-wd. 

165t CLEVELANO Poems 5 Their name-sak’d signs in their 
strange character, 1836 Hatisurton Clock, (1838) p. ix, 
Here's a Book they've namesaked arter me. 

Na‘me-son, Sc. [f. Namu sd. 15 + Son 56.) 
A name-child of the male sex, 

1760-1 Smo.tetr Sir L. Greaves xii, God for ever bless 
your honour: I am your name-son sure enough, 1824 
Miss Ferrier /uher, xxvi, The Major was .. flattered by 
the interest expressed for ils little name-son. 1894 A. 
Wuyte S$. Rutherford xi, 88 It is with the name-son..of 
this sturdy old saint that we have chiefly 10 do. 

Naming (né'min), v7. 5d. [f Name vl + 
-ING1.J$ The action of the vb., in various senses, 
or the result of this. 

a1300 A. Horn (Laud MS.) 216 (220) ‘ Horn child*, qwad 
be king, ‘ Wel brouke pou |inaming’, 1482 Xolls of /'arlt. 
VI. 204/2 Other Benefices of Cherchys, and namyng to the 
same. x5§04-5in Brand Mevwcasile (1789) 1. 641 {A priest] 
to have the same service, the same namyng, appointment 
and assigament..as is above expressed. 1579 E. K. Gloss. 
Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Apr. 123 Neptune and Minerua 
stroue for the naming of the citie of Athens. 1665 Sir ‘1. 
Hersert Yrav. (1677) 249 An infamous strumpet ; not 
worth a naming the second time. 1766 Exticx London IV. 
52 Vhey having had all along the naming of the weigh- 
master, 183 Carty1E Sart, Res. u, i, Poetry itself is 
no other, if thou consider it, than aright Naming. 1875 
Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) IV. 276 Even in the infant the latent 
power of naming is almost immediately ob-ervable. 

attrib, 1825 Greenhouse Comp. 1. 204 Each being dis- 
tinguished by its name written on a small namiug-stick, 

Namingly, adv. ‘ By name’ (Webster 1847). 

Namle, -li, etc., obs. forms of NAMELY aa. 

WNammet (nz'mét). dia/, Also -it, -ut. Var. 
of NumMET, Inncheon, slight meal. Also a¢trié, 

1847 HALuiwect. 1863 Wise New Forest 193 The labourer 
still. .feels himself lear.. before he eats his nammit. 1878 
V. Haroy Ret. Native i. iii, 1 haven’t seen the colour of 
drink since nammet-lime to-day. 

Nammoire, Na-moire, obs. ff. No MorRE. 

Na-mon, obs. form of No MAN. 

NWampkyn, obs. form of Napkin. 

+Nan. Obs. rare—»,  [f. the female name Nan, 
familiar form of Azz(e.) A serving-maid. 

c1700 Street Robberies Cousider'd, Nan, a maid of the 
house, 1725 Mew Cant, Dict., Nan, a Maid-servant. 

Wan, aphetic form of ANAN zz¢. 

1748 Foote Anights 1. Wks. 1799 1. 67 Nan? what do you 
say? /6id., Nan? what? 1825 Brocxetr N. C. Gloss. 
1836 Cooper Sussex Gloss. 1875 Miss Jackson Shropsh. 
Word-bh, s.v., Nan is very seldom used now; only a few of 
the aged folk seem to retain it. 

Wan, obs. f. None; obs. f. Nain Sc. 

WNanberry, -bury, dial. varr. of ANBURY. 

1707 Lond. Gaz. No. 4325/4 A dark brown Gelding.., full 
aged, a Nanberry on the inside of the near Leg. 

Nancy (nensi). Also ananci, hanancy. 
(ad. ‘'shi (Ashantee, etc.) azzamtse spider; asanse- 
sem spider-story.] Aavcy-story, -tale, a folk- or 
fairy tale of a type current among the negroes of 
the Gold Coast and the West Indies. 

{1705 tr. Bosman's Guinea xvii. 332 The Negroes call this 
spider Ananse, and believe that the first Men were made 
by that Creature.] 

a 818 M. G. Lewis Frad. W. Lud. (1834) 253 The Negroes 
are very fond of what they call Nancy stories, part of 
which is related, and part sung. /d7d. 307 It seems to be 
an indispensable requisite for a Nancy-story, that it should 
contain a witch, or a duppy. 1891 HartLano Sct. Fairy 
Zales xt. 294 An ananct tale in which the heroine and her 
two sisters are changed into black cats. 1894 Atice Spin- 
NER Study tn Colour ix. 80 She told her nancy stories. 

Nancy, narcissus: see SWEET Nancy, 

WNancy-pretty. [Also called MNone-so-pretty: 
the one name is no doubt a corruption of the 
other.] A popular name in various districts. for 
the plant London Pride. 

1828-92 in various dial. glossaries (Northumb., Yks., Lanc., 
Som., Devon), ij . 

Nandine (nz‘ndin). Zoo/, [app. a native 
name.] A West African viverroid animal (Van- 
dinia binotata), having rows of spots on the sides. 

1843 J. E. Gray Aamunalia 54. 1860 Woop /llustr. 
Nat, ist, 1. 245 We arrive at the pretty little creature 
which is known by the name of Nandine. 

Nandu (nz'ndz). Ornith. Also nandou. 
[ad. Brazilian (Tupi-Guarani) hand, randi.] 
A variety of ostrich (Rhea Americana) peculiar to 


South America. 

1840 Cuvier's Auint, Kiugd, 233 The Nandou. .or Ostrich 
of America, is about half the size of the African Ostrich. 
1866 Chambers's Encycl. V1. 6s6/2 The Nandu is sby and 
wary, but is successfully hunted by the Indians. 


NANGER. 


Wane, Sc. and north. f. NonE, obs. f. Narn Sc. 

Wanes, obs. form of Nonce. 

Nangat(is, variants of No-caTE(s adv. 

+ Nanger, 2. Obs. rare. [f. ANGER v., after 
Nancry a.) ¢rans. To make angry. 

1675 WycHERLEY Cowntry Wife 11. i, Why dost thou look 
so fropish ? Who has nangered thee? ¢ 168: HicKERINGILL 
Trimmer ii, Wks. 1716 I. 368 Who, then has nanger‘d 
thee? dear heart ! R a 

Nangnail, dial. variant of angnai/ AGNAIL. 

+ Nangry, ¢. Ods. rare. [£ AxcRY a. with 


prothetic x: see N3.] Angry. 

168: T. FLatMAN Heraclitus Ridens No. 39 (1713) 1. 256 
Oh, ’tis the featest little nangry Fool. /ésd. 261 Since tbe 
Maggot is so nangry, it shall be a Warping to Harry. 

Nanguer. Zoo/. (See first quot ] A species of 
antelope formerly accepted by zoologists on the 
authority of Buffon. 

1780 Smectie tr. Suffon’s Nat, Hist. (1785) VI. 409 The 
ninth antilope is an animal, which, according to M. Adan- 
son, is called nanguenr or nanguer in Senegal. 1801 SHaw 
Gen. Zoot. 11. 11. 350 The Red Antelope, or Nagor, is much 
allied to the Nanguer or Dama, 1835 E. T. Bexnetr in 
Trans Zool. Soc. 1. 2 Pallas adopted the idea in bis Mono- 

aph of the genus Antilope.., in which the Nanguer was 
introduced under the name of Antilope Dama, which it has 
ever since retained. 1868 Nat. Encycl. 1. 809 Tothis group 
belongs the Mhorr Antelope.., tbe Nanguer (4. dasa) of 
Senegal ; and the Addra. 

Wanisg, obs. Sc. and north. form of Nonce. 

Nanism (néniz’m). (ad. F. xazisme (Littré), 
f, L. nadn-us (Gr. vav-os) dwarf + -isme -18M.] 
The condition of being dwarfed; tendency to 
become stunted or dwarfed ; an instance of this. 

1856 Mayne £-rpos. Lex. 1899 0. Kev. July 277 Nanism 
is a feature common to all animals and plants in great 
altitudes and high latitudes. 

So Na‘nity. (See quot.) xonce-wd. 

2 Jessner in /llustr. Lond, News 26 Nov. 667/1 By 
nanity I understand the condition of those who labour under 
any abnormal deficiency. 


Nanization (nanaizZ'*fan). [f. *xanize, ad. F. 
naniser (1875 in Littré Suppl): see Nanisé.] 
The process of artificially dwarfing trees or plants. 

1889 Rein /ndustries Japan 265 Dwarfing or Nanisation 


® the name which we give to the various operations for 
producing dwarfed forms. 


Nankeen (nenki‘n), 56. (and a.) Also 8 nan- 
kein, 9 -kin, -quin. [f. Mankin or Nanking, 
‘southern capital’, the name of the chief city of 
the province of Kiangsu in China. Cf. F. and 
Du. zankin, G. nanking.) 

1. A kind of cotton cloth, originally made at 
Nanking from a yellow variety of cotton, but now 
extensively manufactured from ordinary cotton 
and dyed yellow. Also atfrid. with cloth. 

1758 Songs § Poems on Costume (Percy Soc.) 239 Make 
his breeches of nankein, Most like nature, most like skin. 
1801 Lucycl. Brit. Suppl. 1). 292/1 The colour of nankeen is 
natural, the down of which it is made being of the same 
yellow tinge with thecloth, 1826 J. F. Cooper Last MJohic. 
1, His nether garment was of yellow nankeen. 1878 J. H. 
Grav China IL. xxiii. 143 Vheclotb called nankin, generally 
written nankeen, is of the greatest durability. 

attrib. ¢1809g F. BucHanan in Eastern India III. 144 
(Yule), Wool having the colour of nankeen cloth 1839 Ure 
Dict, ct rés 877 Nankin cloth has been long imitated 1n per- 
fection by our own manufacturers. 

b. With g/. A kind or variety of this cloth. 

1781 Asicai, Apams in Fam. Lett. (1876) 402 There are 
some articles, which come from India,.. Bengals, nankeens, 
Persian silk. 
China V1. 425 ‘Vhe land in this neighbourhood. . produces 
the cloth usually called Nankeens in Europe. 1842 BRANDE 
Dict. Sci., etc. s.v., They are sometimes bleached, and then 
are called white nankeens. Imitation nankeens are manu- 
factured at Manchester. 1858 Homans Cyc/. Commerce 
1387/2 ‘he broad pieces called ‘tbe Company’s nankeens’ 
are generally of a better quality than the narrow ones. 

2. attrib. (passing into adj.) Made of nankeen. 

1774 in Grosley Obs. England 11.142 His nankeep small- 
clothes were tied witb 16 strings at each knee. 1795 
Anpverson Narr, Embassy China 70 The uniform of the 
soldiers consists of a large pair of loose, black nankeen 
trowsers. 1823 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 70/1 The female 
preacher had on a nankeen dress. 1885 J. Payn 7alk of 
Town 1. 26 A dark blue coat with a short light waistcoat ;.. 
and nankeen breeches. 

b. p/. Trousers made of nankeen. 

1806-7 J. Beresrorp Afis. Hum. Life (1826) un. xi, Pushing 
through the very narrow path of a very long field of very 
higb corn immediately after a very heavy rain :—nankeens. 
1853 Lytton AZy Novel t ii, If you had my nankeens on.., 
and had fallen into a thicket of thistles. 

3. A yellow or pale buff; the colour of nankeen. 

1775 SHERIDAN Duenna 11. iii, As for tbe dimity skin you 
told me of, I swear, ‘tis a thorough nankeen as ever I saw! 
1838 T. THowson Chem. Org. Bodies 934 This lichen, with 

a, yields a yellow; with lime..a nankeen. 1882 Garden 
18 Mar. 189/3 The colour isa beautiful nankeen. 

4. attrib. or as adj., denoting a yellow colour 
like that of nankeen. 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 877 The following is the process for 
one calico a nankin colour. 1868 Chambers’s Fncycl. 

- 656/2 Another..nankeen dye is produced by boiling 
annatto in a strong solution of pearl ashes. 1882 Garden 
25 Nov. 469/3 The..petals being of a nankeen-yellow. 

b. In the names of some Australian birds, as 
the nawkeen bird, crane, ot night-hawk, and the 

Vor. VII. 
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nankeen hawk, Also nankeen gum, a species of 
eucalyptus, £. poprlifolia. 

1804 Carey in 7rans. Liun. Soc. XV. 184, I saw no Nan- 
keen Hawks this autumn. 1838 J. H. James Six Months 
S. Austral. 202 Sbooting ope or two beautiful nankeen 
birds, 1872 C. H. Even My wife and I in Queensland 121 
The nankeen crane (Nycticorax caledonicus), a very hand- 
some, bright nankeen-coloured bird. 1889 Maipen Native 
Plants 506 This tree is..called ‘Nankeen Gum ‘in Northern 
Australia, from the pecultar light-brown colour of tbe bark, 

5. Nankeeu cotton, the variety of cotton from 
which nankeen cloth was originally made. 

1797 Staunton Acc. Macartney's Embassy China IT. 425 
It is asserted, that the seeds of the nankeen cotton degene- 
rate..when transplanted to another province. 1865 WV. 4 Q. 
ard Ser. VII. 474/2 A new species of cotton, called Nankeen, 
of a bright yellow colour and fine texture, is now raised in 
the United States. ; : 

6. A kind of Chinese porcelain. Also atir7d. 

1781 Lionel & Clarissa 7 Half-a-dozen plates, four Nankeen 
beakers, and a couple of shaking Mandarins. 1782 Wenc- 
woop in Phil. /rans. LX XII. 322 The Dresden porcelain is 
more refractory than the common Chinese, but not equally 
so with the stone Nankeen. 1796 Kirwan Elem, Afin, 
(ed. 2) I. 52 Nankeen indeed even resists this heat. 1845 
Encyct. Metrop. Index, Nankin porcelain. 

Hence Nankee‘ning ; Nankine'tt. 

1805 Aun. Reg. 682 Muslins, piquées, dimities, and nan- 
kinetts. @ 1845 Hoop Yo Lady on Dep. India vi, Go to 
the land of muslin and nankeening. 

Nankin(s, variants of Nu-KIN Ods. 

Nanman, obs. form of No san. 

Nanmo,re, obs. forms of No MorRE. 


+ Namnicock. 0és. rare —'. (Sense obscure.) 

1600 N. Bretos Pasquils Fools-cap C 4b, Hee that doth 
wonder at a Weathercocke..And isin loue with euery Nan- 
nicocke. 

Na-nny, ellipt. for NANNY-GOAT. 

1890 ‘R. Botprewoon’ Col. Reformer xxvii. 417 He did 
consider tbe nanny question and calculated whether asteamer 
load of those miniature milcbers would not pay decently. 

Nanny-goat (nx‘nigdu). [f. the feminine 
name Nanny: cf, BILLY-coaT.] A she-goat. 

— T. Day Hist. Little Jack (1820) 55 Telling me that my 
father was a beggar man and my mother a nanny-goat. 
3857 Durrerin Lett. High Lat. (ed. 3) 250 We have pur- 
chased an ancient goat—a nanny-goat -so that we may be 
able to go a-milking upon occasion. 1888 FREEMAN in 
Stephens Li/e (1855) 1). 388 A nanny-goat that I had. 

Wa‘nny-house, vare. [?1.the name Nanny.] 
(See quots.) Also nanny-shop. 

a1700 I}. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Nanny-house, a Bawdy- 
house. 1825 Brockett WV. C. Gloss., Nanny-house, -shop, 
a brothel. 1836 M. Scott Cruise Mfitge xix, A_ narrow 
turning to the rigbt..that led amongst a nest of nanny 
houses, as they are called, inhabited by brown free people. 

Wanoid (né'noid), a. sare-®. [f. L. nau-us 
dwarf + -olp.] Resembling a dwarf, dwarf-like. 

1856 Mayne Expos. Lex. 

antes, obs. form of Nantz. 

Nantokite (na-ntdkoit). Afiz. Also nanto- 
quite. [f. Nazfoco in Chili+-1Te 2b.) A white 
chloride of copper found in granular masses. 

1872 Dana Alin. App. t 11 Nantokite...Occurs in a 
copper vein with atacamite. 1893 Cuarman Slozwpipe 
Pract. 188 Nantokite..often greenish eaternally. 

Nantz (nents), 5b. (and a.) Now only arch. 
Also 7 nantes, 7-9 nants. [From the place of 
manufacture, Nantes on the Loire in France.] 
Brandy. Also freq. right Nantz. 

1684 J. Haynes Ffil. Lacy’s Sir 11. Buffoon, There's one’s 
for a Cup of Nants. 1693 //usours Town 29 A Tost 
and Ale, or perhaps, a Cup of cool Nants. 1706 E. Warp 
Wooden World Diss. (1708) 99 lis Superiors, whom notbing 
will go down with, under right Nantz or Rum. 1822 Scott 
Pirate i, The devout opinion that a cup of Geneva or 
Nantz was specific against all cares. 1831 TRELAWNY Adv. 
Younger Son \11. 330 It..didn’t make a man’s inside water- 
proof, which good Nantz would. 1889 Dovie Mficak Clarke 
50 Let us.-have a drop of the right Nants before we go. 

attrib. 1696 VansruGH Kclapse Pref., Drinking his mis- 
tress’s health in Nantes brandy. 

+Nany, ¢. Ols. (OE. neniz, f. ne NE + 
wniz ANY a.] Not any, no. 

¢ 4 rag Gloss. (Hessels) N 198 Nullo uegotio, nenge 
earbe 805 Charter 34 in O.E. Texts 442 {pzt] us 

YNE- 


Mmon..on nange odre halfe onca:rrende sie. 4 900 


wutr Crist 39 Nzniz efenlic bam..in worlde zeweard wifes - 


Reeacnung. c1000 Socth. Metr. x. 53 Nat nanig mon 
hwer hi nu sindon. crz0o Ormin 59 Ne mihhte naniz 
mann. .Utbressten off pe deofless band. 

Nanysc(e, obs. forms of Nonce. 

Naological (nZlp'dzikal), a. [f. next + -1caL.] 
Pertaining to, connected with, naology. 

1846 Ecclesiologist V1. 65 The pursuit of Naological 
studies .. had afforded much amusement to a long and 
happy life. 1849 Freeman Archit. 57 They are for the 
most part rather * naological’ than architectural. 

Naology (neip'lédzi). [f. Gr. vad-s temple + 
-LoGY.} ‘lhe study of sacred buildings. 

1846 Duprey (ért/e) Naology. 1846 Feclestologtst V1. 65 
The part with which we are not concerned..is far superior 
to that with which we are—Cbristian Naology. 

Naometry. vae—'. [t.as prec. + -METRY.] 
(See quot.) 

1626 B. Jonson Staple of N. ut. ii, To calculate a time 
and halfe a time, and the whole time, according to Naémetry. 
P. Iv. What's that? Tho. The measuring o’ the Temple. 

{| Naos (né‘ps). [a. Gr. vads temple.] A temple; 
the inner cell or sanctuary of a temple. 


NAP. 


1775 R. Cuanorer Trav. Asia M1. 256 Over the entrance 
of the Naos was a vast stone. 1858 Birch Anc, Pottery 
I. 166 Sometimes the whole of a naos, or chapel, was con- 
structed of tiles. 1895 Savce Zgyft 208 Fragments of red 
granite from some gigantic naos. 


+ Nap, s¢.! Uss. Forms: 1 hnep’p, 2-3 nep, 
2-4nap. [OE. snexp( p, = OS. nap (MDu., and Du. 
nap), OHG. ()napf (G. naff), of obscure origin. 
Ao OLG, *Anap is the source of OF. hanap (see 


Hanap), and lt. #affo may also be an adoption 
from Teutonic.] A drinking-cup or bowl. 

¢€1000 /Ecrric Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker 123 Cratus, hnzp. 
Anthlia, bnzp. c1050 Vocaéd, ibid. 283 /‘atera, hnzpp. 
¢x070 in Earle Land Charters, etc. 250, vi mzsene sceala, 
& ii gebonede hnzppas. a rroo in Napier O. £. Glosses 1. 
1847 Poculi, i. calicis, steapes, hnzppes. c1200 Trix. Coll, 
How. 163 Hire nap fis] of mazere. a1zz5 Ancr. R. 344 
Ibroken nep oder disch. ¢1250 Death 107 in O.E£. ise. 
174 Hwer beod pine dihsches?.. Hwer beop pine nappes? 
1350 Body & Soul (Camden) 343. 1 pam nouther furst ne 
last That schal drynken of that nap. 

Nap (nep), 56.2 Also 4-7 nappe, (7 knap, 
8 napp). [f. Nap v.!] A short or light sleep, 
esp. one taken during the day; a doze. 

13.. Cursor Df. 7201 (Gétt.), Bot sampson wakind of his 
nap, Of bandis he lete himseluen scap. c141z Hoccteve 
ain, Poems 63 \t me reueth many a sleep & nap. ¢ 1450 
St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7435 Pan I wakynd of my nappe. 
1530 Parscr. 247/2 Nappe a lytell slepe, refos. 1596 
Spenser F. Q. tv. v. 42 If by fortune any litle nap Upon his 
heavie eye-lids chaunst to fall [etc]. 1628 Forp Lover's 
Afet. u. ii, In his naps he never looks in a glass. 1680 
Otway Cains Marius ww. i, Vil swear it wak’d me out of 
asweet Nap. 1711 Appisox Spec. No. 112 ? 3 1f by chance 
he has been surprized into a short Nap at Sermon. 1787 
Mne. D’Arsrav Diary 16 Aug., I sat up all night,..not 
daring to trust to a nap for myself. 1848 Dickens Dombey 
xxiii, He refreshed his inind witha nap. 1863 ‘Ouipa’ Afeld 
in Bondage (1870) 3 A suspicious appearance of having just 
tumbled out of a nap. 

b, In verbal phrases, esp. /o fake a nap. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 4005 He slombred, & a nappe he toke, 
1548 Upaut. Zrasin. Par. Alark xiii. §8 Althougb the people 
doe sumtymes take a nappe. 1606 Horranp Suetou. 171 
Otherwhiles be would catch a nap in the day time, as he sat 
to minister iustice. 1653 Vissena 28 He slept but a little.. 
though but for a very smal space he stole a nap. 1709 
STEELE Zatler No. 52 P 4(He] seems to take a Nap with 
his Eyes open. 1787 Jerrerson HH/rit. (1859) IL. 246 The 
genius of invention and improvement in Europe seems to 
be absolutely taking a nap. 1863 Geo. Erior Rowmola i, 
You'll know better than to take your nap in street corners. 

Nap (nzxp), 56.3. Also 5-6 noppe, 7 nappe, 
8-9 knap. [a. MDu. or MLG. xoffe (mod.G. 
and Da. nopfe ; Du. nop, Sw. nopp, Norw. napp; 
also Walloon ofe, + noppe), sb. related to nopper 
Nap v.2 There is no evidence for the OF. Anoppa 
given by Somner.] 

1. Originally, the rough layer of projecting 
threads or fibres on the surface of a woollen or 
other textile fabric, requiring to be smoothed by 
shearing ; in later use, a special surface given to 
cloth of various kinds by aitificial raising of the 
short fibres, with subsequent cutting and smooth- 
ing; the pile. 

c 1440 Prowp. Parv. 358/: Noppe of a clothe, wins, to- 
mentum, 1495 Acti1 Hen. V/1,c. 27 They pull of both 
the noppe and the coton of the same Fustians. 1526 SKEL- 
ton Magnyf. 453 Whan the noppe is rughe, it wolde be 
shorne, 1589 Freminc I72rg. Georg. Vv. 69 They bring 
towels with nap shorne off (The floow or roughness shorne 
away for feare to hurt his handes). 1617 Moryson /¢im. 11. 
165 The nap of the cloth (and that somewhat course) being 
worne off, the ground plainely appears. 1710 Swirt Tatler 
No. 238 p 5 His only Coat, where Dust confus'd with Rain 
Roughen the Nap, and leave a mingled Stain. 1727-38 
Cuamuers Cycl. s.ve Teazel, Vo card, or draw out the wool 
or knap from the thread or ground of several kinds of cloths. 
1805 J. Luccock Nat. Woot 124 The principal object is to 
procure a long and wellformedknap. 1841 Borrow Zincali 
I. v. 1. go It is very old, torn, and threadbare, with no nap 
upon it. 1882 SALA Amer. Kevis. (1885) 232 To destroy the 
nap on gentlemen's coats. 

attrib, 1875 Kuicut Dict. Mech. 1511/2 Nap-warf,..in 
fustian weaving, the upper warp covering the main warp or 


nap. 

Jig. 1891 Lyiv Endy. y. ii, You haue worne the nappe 
of your witte quite off, and made it thredbare. 1593 SuHaks. 
2 Hen. VI,1v.1i. 7 To dresse the Common-wealth, and turne 
it, and set a new nap vpon it. 1627 E. F. Hist. Edw. // 
(1686) 91 When the nap of this Project was fallen off. 1682 
Lenten Prol. 1 in 3rd Collect. Poems (1689) 26/1 Our Pro- 
logue-Wit grows flat: the Naps worn off. 

b. The woolly substance removed from the 


surface of cloth by the process of shearing. 

1780 A. Younc Tour /rct, 1. 181 Large quantities of knap 

are constantly taken out of the machine. / 
e. With f/, A cloth having a nap on it. 

1771 Pennsylv. Gaz. 26 Sept. 3/1 The Sale of a large 
Assortment of coarse and fine Broadclotbs, Bearskins, Coat- 
ings, Naps. 1888 Daily News 3 Dec. 2/7 Some fair orders 
are being placed for the cheaper inakes of tweeds, serges, 
naps, pilots, and curls, 

2. transf. A surface, esp. of a soft or downy 
nature, resembling the nap of cloth. 

1591 SPENSER Afuiofot. 333 The velvet nap which on his 
wings doth lie, 1638 Forp Faxcies v. ii, Frizzle or powder 
their hair, plain their eye-brows, set a nap on their cbeeks. 
1668 Cucrerrer & Cote Larthol, Auat.1. xiv. 33 The Liver 
in its hollow side, cloathed with its Coat and ragged Nap. 
1776-96 Witnerinc Brit. Plants 1V. 165 In the young and 
unexpanded plants or buttons the pileus is ccs with 


NAP. 


aknap or frize of a brown glutinous wool. 1856 Kane Arct. 
Expl. \. xxvii. 358 Feathers of young frosting gave a plush- 
like nap to its surface. 1891 T. Harpy Yess xliii, Every 
twig was covered with a white nap as of fur grown from 
the rind during the night. 

3. ‘The smooth and glossy surface of a beaver, 


felt, or silk hat. : 

1727-38 CHameers Cycl. s.v. /fat, The hat..is..rubhed 
with pumice, to take off the coarser knap; then rubbed over 
afresh with seel-skin, to lay the knap still finer. 1838 
Dickens .Vich, Nick. xxix, Mr. Folair twirled his old hat 
round upon his hand, and affected the extremest agony lest 
any of the nap should have been knocked off. 1862 ‘I'HorN- 
sury Z'urner II. 319 A hat with the nap carefully brushed 
the wrong way. mS: 

+ Nap, 56.4 Obs rare—', [Of obscure origin: 
cf. Norw. zap, a little tug or pull.] Adranght. 

14.. Songs & Carols 15th C. (Warton Club) 48 He tok 
that maydyn be the pap, And tok thereof a ry3t god nap. 

Nap (nep), 54.9 [abbrev. of Vafolcon.] 

1. A twenty-franc piece; = NAPoLEoN 1, 

1820 Moore AZem. (1853) 111.99 Got forty pounds at the 
banker's and gave Mr. Lake his remaining three Naps. 
1862 H. Marravat leur in Sweden 11. 283 English sove- 
reigns and French naps as common as halfpence. 

2. Acard game, in which each player receives 
five cards, and calls the number of tricks he ex- 
pects to win ; one who calls five is said to go Naf, 
and to make his Nap if he succeeds in winning 
them all. Cf. NAPoLEon 4. 

‘The game is often called hal/penny, sixpenny, etc. Nap, 
according to the amount paid for each ‘ point’ staked, 

1879 Miss Brappon Viren ILI. 194 The younger memhers 
of the house paity played Nap. 1887 Kiack Sudina Zembra 
xxi, It was sixpenny ‘ Nap’ they were going to play. 1894 
Masketyne Sharps & Flats 24 The dupe..being rendered 
suspicious by the eagerness of those about him to wager 
that he would not make his Nap. 

b. Hence in phr. fo go nap, to stake all one 


can, to speculate heavily. 

61884 Grover Racing L1fe 38 Look here, you go nap— 
now hear that? nap!—on Royal Angus. 1898 /Mestm. 
Gaz. 12 Feb. 6/1 Vhe market is gotng nap on the British 
Tea Table. 

+ Nap, 54.6 s/fang. [f. Nap v3] (See quots.) 

a1joo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Napper of Napps,a Sheep- 
stealer. ¢1700 Street Robberies Consider'd, Nap, anarrest. 

Nap (nexp), 56.7 Theatr. slang. ([? variant of 
Kwrap 56.2 1.] A pretended blow ; esp. in phr. Zo 
give or take the nap. 

1851 Mavuew Loud. Labour I. 139 (Hoppe), Then 
Pantaloon cones up .,and I give him the ‘ nap ’, and knock 
him on his hack. 1877 Era Admanack 49,1 don't think, 
though, I shall be able to take the nap much longer. 

Nap, 54.8, variant of Knap sé.) 1, 

1702 Tonkin in Carew's Cornwall (1811) 343 note, A large 
level piece of ground, which is higher than any other part 
of this fortification, it being the nap of the hill. 

Nap, 54.9 Sc. [var. of Anap Knop 56.1 3.] A 
shin ot beef. 

1844 H. Steritns Bk, Farin 11.169 The nap or shin is 
analogous to the hough of the hind leg. 

Nap, 56.10 Sc., var. of £nap \KNop, a tub. 

1824 MactaGcart Gallovid. Encycé..78. 

Nap (nep), v1 Forms: 1 hnapp-, hnep- 
pian, (h)neap(p)-, 2-6 nappe, (3 nappi, 5 nap- 
pyn),(5)6-nap,(8knap), (OE. Anappian, hnxp- 
pian, app. related to OHG, (h)naffez-, naphez-, 
nafizan ‘dormitare’.] zrtr. To sleep lightly or 
for a brief time; to take a short sleep. 

Formerly in more dignified use than at present, heing fre- 
quently employed in renderings of Biblical passages. 

C825 Vesp. f’salter iit. 6 Ic hneappade & slepan ongon. 
c897 K. AlcereD Gregory's Past. C. xxviii. 192 Ne slapize 
no Oin eagan, ne ne hnappigen dine hrawas. c¢ 1000 Ales. 
Gosp, Matt. xxv. 5 Da se brydguma ylde, pa hnappudon hiz 
calle & slepun. c12z00 7'rin. Coll. Hont. 201 Sume men 
slaped faste, and sume napped. a 1225 Aucr., R. 324 Pe pet 
napped upon helle brerde, he torpled ofte al in er he lest 
wene. ¢1273 Lay. 1219 So he gon nappi {¢ 1205 slomnen], 
par after to slepe. 13 . &. A. Addit. P.C. 465 Quen hit 
nezed tonajt nappehyin bihoued. 1377 Lanat. /. Pd, B. v. 
393, ‘I most sitte’, seyde the segge ‘or elles shulde I 
nappe’. 1423 Jas. 1 Avugis Q. 1x, Gif I hald my pes, 
than will sche nap. 1519 Hlorman Vg. 88, 1 can not but 
nappe whyle he precheth. 1598 Marston Pygial. v. 160 
The boy did nap, Whereby bright Phoebus did great Mars 
intrap. 1647 Trarp Com, Alatt. xxv. 5 They slept but 
half-asleep, they napped and nodded. 1719 D’Urrey Pid/s 
(1872) INI. 103 On whose fair Hills..The God of Love lay 
knapping. 1767 J. Penn Slecpy Serm. 23 It would, we 
think, be better for them to be found rather watching, than 
napping. 1819 Suettey Peter Bell 3rd u. iv, He..On 
every side did perk and peer Till he saw Peter dead or 
napping. 1881 M. C. lay AZéssiny I. 118 Aunt Charlotte 
will nap a little. 

Jig. 21050 Liber Scintitd, (1889) 2 Hi hnappiad on gewil- 
nungum & Zelustfullungum flasces. ¢1380 Wycutr Wks. 
(1880) 303 To pise sectis ceessib not be iugement bat is now 
& hifore tymes, & here leesing nappip not. ¢ 1449 Prcock 
Repr. Vv. 1. 478 Doom ..cesith not, and the perdicioun.. 
yappith not. 

b. Phr. Zo take or catch (one) napping, to find 
(one) asleep; also_fég. to take tnawares or off one’s 


guard, to surprisc (a person). 

1s6z Pitxincron /xfos. Neh. (1585) 65 Onr mortall 
enemie. .hopeth to specde at length, and take thee napping. 
1610 Hotrann Camden's Brit. uu. 54 The most watchfull 
may sometimes hee taken napping. @ 1659 Br. Brownric 
Seri. (1674) IL. vi. 62 How much more unbecoming is it, 
that the Sun of righteousness should take us napping? 
1743 Butkerey & Cummins Vay. S. Seas 92 The Captain 
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said, Very well, Gentlemen, you have caught me Napping, 
1844 DisraeLt Coningsby vu. iii; The Tory party is organ- 
ised now; they will not catch us napping again. 1884 
Leeds Merc. 30 Apr. 4/6 The truth is that the Government 
whips were caught napping, as they too often are. 
ce. Nap-at-noon, a popular name for plants of the 

goat’s-beard family ( 77~agopogon), the flowers of 
which close during the morning. 

1865 Cornh. Slag. july 34 The peasant chiristens his 
flowers after their habits. In the Midland counties the 
coinmon goatsheard is his ‘nap-at-noon ’. 


Nap (nxp), v.2 Also 5-6 noppe, 8 knap. 


‘fa, MDu. or MLG., xopfpen (Du. and G. nopfen, 


Da. xoppe, Sw. noppa, Norw. nappa; also Walloon 
noper, + nopper), of uncertain origin.] 

+1. ¢vans. Yo trim (cloth) by shearing the nap. 

¢ 1483 Caxton Dialogues 33 Clarisse the nopster can well 
her craft..cloth for tonoppe. 1483 Cath. Angd. 256/1 ‘lo 
Noppe; detuderare. 1582 Benttey Aon. Matrones 72 
‘They have so shorne, nopped and turned Christ’s garment. 

2. ‘lo furnish with a nap; to raise a nap on. 

1620 SHELTON Quzx. II]. xxxviii. 264 Had the Bayz heen 
napp’d, every Grain of it would have heen as hig us your 
biggest Peas. 1685 Loud. Gaz. No. 2009/8 For Beautifying 
of Clotb,..by Napping and Freezing the same without 
Honey, Mollosse, or any Moisture. 1727-38 CHAmBeErs 
Cycl. s.v. Cloth, The cloth thus woven, scoured, knapped, 
and shorn, is sent to the dyer. 1852 Morir Tanning «& 
Currying (1853) 534 To soften the fibres, and nap the sur- 
face without cutting the flesh off. 

Nap (nxp), v3 Cant and slang. Also 7,9 
knap. [Cf. Sw. and Norw. xafpa, Da. nappe, to 
snatch, siiap, etc. The precise source and relation- 
ship to Nap z.! are not clear.] 

1. trans. To seize, catch, or lay hold of (a person 
or thing); to take into custody ; to nab, steal. 

1673 in R. Head Canting Acad, 11 If the Cully naps us, 
And the Lurries from us take, /éfd, 192 Though he tip 
them the piks, they nap him agen. a1joo B. E. Dicé. 
Cant. Crew, Nap the Wiper, to Steal the Handkerchief. 
1719 D’Urrey Prils (1872) 1V. 320 But nap'd them in the 
Streets, By Dozens and Scores. 1812 J. H. Vaux Flash 
Dict, s.v. Knap, To knap a clout, is to steal a pocket-hand- 
kerchief. 1863 E. Farmer Scrap Book (ed. 3) 53 Hunting 
after sweets we nap some sours. 

b. 70 nap it, to ‘catch it’, to receive severc 
punishment, esp. in a boxing-match. 

a1700 B. E, Dict. Cant. Crew s.v Vou have Napt it, you 
are Clapt, Sir. /did.s.v. Nask, He Napt it at the Nask, 
he was Lasht at Bridewell. 1820 Blackw. Mag. VIII. 81 
Some entered the ring in a very had condition. .and knap- 
ped it every round. 1821 Sporting Afag. VII. 274 Josh as 
usual napt it in the first part of the round. 

+2. (See latest quots.) Obs. rare-°. 

1673 [see Nappine vé/. sb3]. 1680 Heap & Kirkman 
Eng. Rogne w. 210 Nothing could perswade him but that 
he was cheated of his Money, that he napt on him, and 
I know not what. 1688 Hotme Arimoury ii. xvi. (Roxh.) 
64/2 Nap or Knap, or cog a die is the slurring it out of ones 
fingers. @1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Nap, by Cheating 
with the Dice to secure one Chance. 

Wap, variant of Knap v1 

Wap (in hap or nap): see Has adv, 2. 

Napea (napi°a). rave. Also 7 -ea. [a. L. 
Napea, ad. Gr. Nazaia, fem. of vamaios, f. vann a 
wooded dell.] A nymph haunting wooded dells. 

1612 SHELTON Qvez.x, 1. 111. xi, O ye Napeas and Driades, 
which do wontedly inhabite the Thickets and Groues. 1617 
Drumm. oF Hawtn. forth Feasting A 3b, O Naid’s deare, 
(said they,) Napzas fair, O Nymphes of trees, Nymphes 
which on Hills repaire ! 

So Napead (after Aaiad or Dryad). 

1818 L. Hunt foliage, The Nymphs p. xi, And there are 
the Napeads—names till now Scarce known. 


Napewan (napiin), a. rave —'. [f. prec. + -an.] 
Consisting of the Napzas. 


1697 Drvven I’irg. Georg. 1V. 777 The soft Napzan race 
will soon repent Their Anger, and remit the Punishment. 


Nape (né'p), 54.1 Also 4 naape, 6 naupe, 
nawpe. [Of obscure origin. ‘The entire absence 
of forms with initial 2 makes it difficult to connect 
the word with the app. synonymous OFris. (Aa/s) 
knap. The variants naupfe, uawpe also present 
difficulties ; it is not clear whether they have any 
connexion with mod. north. dial. (2)zaup, (A) nope 
the head or top of the head, a lump or swelling, 
a hillock.] 

1. The back of the neck; that part of the body 
in man or animals which contains the first cervical 


vertebre. (Now usually as in b.) 

In early examples sometimes translating L. verter. 

13.. A. Adis. 1347 Felip was..Dedly woundid thorugh 
the nape. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 211 Pe maufesours 
[were) ateynt, and cursed ouer pe nape. @ 1400 Prymer 
(1891) 77 In to his naape his wickednesse schal falle down. 
¢1460 Russert Bk Nurture 455 Furst kit owte pe nape in 
pe nek pe shuldurs before. 1582 STanyuursT “ners u. 
(Arb.) 66, I twisted a wallet On my broad shoulders, my 
nape dyd I settle eke vnder. 1656 Ripcrey Pract. Physich 
256 Every morning rub hard the hinder part of the Head 
and Nape, 1762 Hoote tr. 7asso x1. 317 In his right eye 
the fatal arrow drove,..And issu’d at his nape. 1808 AZecd. 
Frul. XIX. 446 These emunctories are put on the nape or 
occipital region. 1851 C. L. Smitn tr. Zasso un. xliv, On 
the nape and back he struck them dead. 

attrib, 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 200 Apparatus used 
in the preparation of honeless fish, including mitre hoxes, 
knives, .,.nape-hooks. 1888 O. THomas Catal. Marsup.7 
Nape-hairs directed backwards. 


NAPERER. 


b. Esp. in phr. the nape of the neck (+ or head). 

a. [c 1440 Promp. Parv. 351/1 Nape of an hedde, occiput, 
cervix, vertex.) 1530 Patscr. 247/1 Nape of the necke, 
JSossetle de la teste. 1540 Morysine tr. Vives’ Introd. 
Wisd. C vij, Kepe the nape of thy necke from colde. 1601 
Ho.canp Péiy 11. 119 It helpeth al the infirmities incident 
to the nape of the neck. 1649 Butwen Pathonryot. u. i. 44 
If we put the index of our Hand about the pit of the hinder 
part of the head, or nape of the neck. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt, Nat. (1834) 1. 447 As one catches up a dog hy the nape 
of his neck. 1839 ‘THirtwaLt Greece lii, VI 287 A..stone 
which fell on the nape of his neck. 1872 Baker Ale 7 rib. 
xiti, 230 Ihe harpoon was sticking in the nape of the neck. 

B. 1530 Patscr. 247/2 Naupe of the heed, canneaxn de col, 
la fossette de la teste. 1541 R. Cortann Guydon's Quest. 
Chirurg. N iij b, lhey are applyedin the nawpe of the necke, 
and kepeth the place of the cephalyke bledynge. 

2. a. The fleshy part left projecting from the end 
of a fish’s back after the head is removed. ? Ods. 

1482 Kolls of Parit. V1. 222/1 That the napes of the seid 
harelled fissh, shuld be no longer than the litell bone that 
sittcth upon the grete fyne. 

b. The part of a fish next the head. varve-'. 

1656 Sir J Mennes & Smitn J/usarum Deliciz (ed. 2) 86 
Then to a Nape of Ling he would invite Some Rascall 
Tapster. . 

+ Nape, 54.2 Obs. rare. [a. OF. nage, var. of 
nappe :—\.. mappa: see Navxin.] A table-cloth. 

c 1450 Bk. Curtusye 656 in Babees Bk. 199 Po ouer nape 
schaile dowhbulle be layde. 

+ Nape, 52.8 Uds. rare. [ad. L. napus: cf. 
Neer.] ‘lhe name suggested by Turner, and used 


by some later writers, for the yellow turnip. 

1562 Turner /erba/ 11. (1568) 61 Napus is named in Greke 
Bourcas,.. It may he called a Nape or a yelow rape vntill we 
fynde out the olde Englishe name for it. 1600 SurFLeT 
Countrie Farme \w. xxxil. 240 Napes and nauets. are two 
diuers sorts..: the napes are greater and drawing toward 
a yellow colour.. : nauetsare lesse, white, and a great deale 
more sauorie. 1657 Tomunson Nervou's Disp. 308 There 
are three differences of Napes or Rapes. 

Nape, 54.4 dial. [perh. for knape: see KNap 
shl 1, quot. 1533.] (See quot.) 

1837 J. F. Parmer Dialogue Devonsh, Dial. Gloss., 
Where a rising ground falls off on either side, so as to form 
an ascending ridge, that ridge is called the nape. 

Wape, obs. variant of Near dia/. 

+Nape, v1 Od. Also 5 inf. napyn, 6 
nawpe, [f. Nape sé.) It is not clear whether 
the north. dial. (2)aup, (2)ofe, to strike on the 
head, has any connexion with Palsgrave’s zawe.] 

1. trans. Yo strike (a person) on the back of 
the neck. Also ¢vansf. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 351/2 Napyn, or slen be the nape, 
occipite. 1530 PatsGr. 643/2, I nawpe one in the necke, 
I stryke one in the necke, ye accollette and ge frappe at col. 
1549 LaTiMER 37d Serm. bef. Edw. VJ Arh.) 76 He was 
taken and naped in ye head wyth the title of an beretique. 

2. ? To cut (a fish) through the nape. 

¢ 1450 /wo Cookery-bks. 102 Vake a troute, and nape him. 
Ibid. 105 Take a tenche, and nape him. 1482 Rodis af 
Parilt, V\. 222/2 Every Barell of fissh, which herafter shall 
he founde..medelled, naped, leyd double, or not honed nor 
splatted, accordyng to this Acte. 

Hence + Na‘ping v6/. sb. Obs. 

1495 Act 11 Hen. V//, c. 23 That every suche Gauger 
Packer and Sercher take no more for... his lahour for bonyng 
napyng and packyng of a barell fisshe..[than] jd. 

+ Nape, v.2 Ods.—' (Precise sense obscure.) 

€1460 S/owueley Alyst. xxx. 575 Gederand and gredy, 
sore napand and nedy youre godys forto spare, 

Wapea(d: see Napasa. 

Warpe-crest. Oraith. [f. Nape sb.1 + Crest 
sb.] p2. An African genus of scansorial birds. 

1840 Cuzier's Anim. Kingd. 220 A third genus consists 
of the Nape-crests (Chizzris, Swainson), which have a 
rounded heak approaching that of some Trogons. 

+ Na‘pell, O¢s. rare. fa. F. nagel (16th c., 
Paré), or ad. med.L. 2apel/us.] = next. 

1598 SvivestER De Bartas n. t. ui. Furies 179 Dead- 
laughing Apium, weeping Aconite,..Hot Napell, making 
lips and tongues to swell. @ 1649 DrumM. of Hawtn. Poems 
(1656) 135 The Nightshade, Henhane, Napell, Aconite. 

i Nape-llus. Zot. [med.L. wapel/us (13-14th c. 
in Dietenbach), f. 2@fes turnip.) The common 
aconite ; monk’s-hood, wolf's-bane. 

1626 Bacon Sy/zva § 499 There is an old Tradition of a 
Maiden that was fed with Napellus (which is counted the 
Strongest poyson of all Vegetables). 1727-38 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. s.v. Aconite, The Napedlus, thus called a nao, be- 
cause its root resemhled the turnep kind. 19797 Axcyeé. 
Brit. (ed. 3) 1. 77/1 The napellus hears large blue flowers, 
which appear in August. 

+Napelo. Ods. rave—'. [a. It. nafelo, nap- 
(pyetlo, ad. med.L,. xapellus.] = prec. 

1580 Frampton Jlonardes’ Tro Bled. agst. Venooe 124 
The Bezaar stone is.. of great efficacie agaynst Napelo, 
the strongest of all venomes. 

Naperer (néiparaz). Ods. exc. Hist. [f. Na- 
PER-Y +-ER1,] The person having charge of the 
royal table linen. 

1494 Fasyvan Chron. vu. 586 The lorde Gray Ruthyn, or 
Ryftyn, naperer. 1611 Speep //ist, Gt. Brit. 1x. xiii. § 2. 

12/2 Anne, late wife of lohn de Hastings Earle of Pem- 
lesken wax admitted..to vse the office of Naperer. 1688 
Houme Armoury ui. 42/2 Naperer, or Keeper of the Tahle 
Linnen. 1865 Adin. Rev. Apr. 339 Their. .ancestors having 
held the same honourable office of royal naperer, 
Waperian, variant of NAPIERIAN. 


Waperon, obs. form of Apron. 


NAPERY. 


Napery (né'peri). Forms: 4-6 naprye, 5-6 
-ry, 0-7 -rie, (5 nappre, 6 napre, 6-7 Sc. naip- 
rie); 4-7 naperie, (7 napp-, Sc. naipp-), 5-7 
-rye,(6 naparie, 7 -ry), 5- napery. [a. obs. F. 
naperie (napperie, 1400 in Godef.}, f. nape (uapfe) 
Nape 56.2 + -ERY.] 

1, Linen used for various household purposes, 


esp. table linen. Now rare exc. Sc. 

¢ 1380 Wreur /és. (1880) 434 Dizschis & coupis of siluer 
& ober vessel, & costly naprye. 1418 £. £. IV idls (1882) 
32 All my beddynge & naperie. ¢1460 J. Russece Bd. 
Vurture 238 The surnape ye shulle make..with a clothe 
vndir a dowble of rizt feire napry. 1530 Pacsor. 457/1 Gyve 
me leave to bleche my naperye in your garden. 1578 T. N. 
tr. Cong. W. fndia 176 His Table clothes, napkins, and 
towels, were made of Cotten wooll, verie white and newe, 
for he was never served but once with thal naperie. 1656 
Heyuw Surv. France 13 The napperie of the ‘lahle was.. 
so foul and dirty, thal I dursl not conceive it had heen 
washed above once. 1799 J. Ropertson Aigric. Perth 382 
Some weaving napery for the warehouses at Dunfermline. 
182z Gatt Provost xxxviil, All the best of her sheets and 
napery. 1870 Rock 7exrt. Faédr, Introd. 75 Venetian linens, 
for fine towelling and napery in general. 

attrib, and Comb, 1532 Herver tr. Aenophon's Iouseh. 
(1768) 38 Shetes, towels, and all naprye ware by thein selfes. 
1615 Bratuwait Slrafpado (1878) 6 But this’s not all He 
doe: Bacchus shall knowe His naprie-drawers shall not end 
it so, 1631 —IVhimzies, Ruffian 133 A kicke, 1 meane, 
from some surly Naprie groome, which serves in full dis- 
charge of his Commons. 1865 Caledon. Merc. 5 Sept., The 
officers then seized..two napery presses, achest of drawers. 

+ b. Personal linen. Odés. 

1598 E. Guitein Skiaé. A viij, [The] goodly show Of ihyne 
apparraile and thy naperie. 1602 Dekker //ouest Wh. 
Wks. 1873 11. 42 Prithee put me into wholesome naperie. 

2. +a. The charge or custody of the royal linen ; 
the office of naperer. Ods. 

a 1483 Liber Niger in Honseh. Ord. (1790) 56 The sleward 
takethe.. for his napery at the iili principall festes of the 
yere..in prisesof lynynclothe. 1601 F. ‘Tate f/ouseh. Ord, 
Edw. /# (Chaucer Soc.) 27 .V lawendere of the Naperie, 
who shal wash all manner of linnen cloth, appertaining to 
the office of the Naperie. 1628 Coke On Litt, 107 b, To 
perform the office of the napery at his coronation. 

b. A store-room for lincn. 

1819 HALLAM Jfid. Ages i, ix. IIL. 427 nofe, The house 
consisted of a hall, parlour, ..a napery, or linen room [ctc.}. 

+ 3. he making up or manufacture of personal 
or household linen. Ods. rare. 

16 03 Taytor (Water P.) /raise Clean Lincu Wks, 11. 
wir hat were the function of the Linnen Draperye Or 
Sempsters admirable skillin Naperye? 1650 Futter /’ssgahk 
iv. vi. § 4 Kings Merchants... brought in linen-yarn .., Sulo- 
inon so setting up Napery,and the manufacture of weaving. 

+4. (See quot.) Obs. rare—°. 

1688 Hote Armoury ui. 148/1 Napery—the working of 
Linnen in Painting according to the Foldings thereof. 

+ Napet. Ods.~° [f. Narr s6.2+-e7T.) Napkin. 

¢ 1440 Promp, Parv, 3531/2 Napet, or napekyn, napella, 
PHAN PIAYINI, 

+Naphe. Obs. rare—'. fa. F. naphe, naff = 
Sp. aft nefa, lt. nanfa, lanfa, ad. Arab. nafhah) 
fragrance, perfume.) Orange-flower water. 

1600 SurFLer Countrie Farnié 1. xii. 53 The water of 
Naphe drunke lo the quantitie of sixe ounces, causeth lhe 
malignitie of the plague to breake foorth by sweates. 

Naphew, obs. form of Navew. 

Naphtha (ne'fpi, nox ppa). Forms: 6 napta, 
7 neptha, nephta, 6-7, 9 naphta, (9 nafta), 6- 
naptha,naphtha, Sce also NAPHTHE and NEFT(E. 
[a. L. waphtha, a. Gr. vapOa (also vap6as), possibly 
of Oricntal origin (but Arab. and Pers. bts naff 
is prob, from Greek); hence also It. and Sp. nafta, 
Pg. naphia, F. naphie.} Aname originally applied 
to an inlammable volatile liquid (a constituent of 
asphalt and bitumen) issuing from the earth in 
certain localities; now extended to most of the 
inflammable oils obtained by dry distillation of 
organic substances, esp. coal, shale, and pctrolenm, 

1572 J. Jones Bathes 1. 13 As plenty of Naphta gathered 
in the aforesaid place doth shewe. 1577 FRaMrton Joy/ull 
sews 84 Fountaines..of Petroleo, of Napta, of Sulphur. 
1605 Dante Queen's Arcadia u. iv, Like Neptha that takes 
fire by sight of Fire. 1698 Frver Ace. &. ludia & P. 333 
From about Thirty Mountains near the same place. .springs 
the famous Naphtha, 1753 Hanway 7rav, (1762) I. w. 
Ivii. 264 There ts also a white naptha on the peninsula of 
Apcheron, ofa much thinner consistency. 1788 Ginsox Dec’. 
4 F. li. V. 402 The principal ingredien! of the Greek fire 
was the naptha, or liquid bitumen. 1838 ‘I. Tuomson 
Chem, Org. Bodies 719 Persian naphtha, as it is collected 
on the spol, is very nearly, but not quite colourless. 1876 

Hartey Mat. Med.o9 Naphtha,whether obtained artificially 
or as a product of nature, is sometimes used medicinally. 
Sig. 1847 Em ERSON Pocins, Demonic Lave Wks. (Bohn) I. 
460 Deep. -loving eyes, Flowed with naphtha fiery sweel. 
b. atirib, and Comb., as naphtha-frre, -fuel, 
gas, -lamp, -ship, -spring, -vapour; naphtha- 
brown (see quot. 1874). 

1753 Haxway Trav. (1762) I. 1v. Ivii. 264 Near this place 
+-Maptha-springs are found. 1825 T. Tomson 15? Princ. 
Chem. 1. 153 To take care that the whole of it is consumed, 
and that none escapes under the form of naphtha vapour. 
183: Cartyce Sart. Res. 1. v, Women, in whose placid 
Yeins circulates too little naphtha-fire. 1874 Crookes //aud- 

k. Dyeing 208 The so-called naphtha-brown is merely the 
crude melt from the manufacture of magenta. 1888 Daily 
sVews 28 Nov. 3/6 The Destruction of a Naphtha Ship. 

1895 — 25 Apr. 7/2 The annual consumption of naphtha fuel 
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in Russia, 1899 ‘Q* (Quitter Coucn) Ship of Stars ii, 
ven the boy grew tired of the napbtha-lamps. 
Naphthalamide. Chem. [f. NapHTHAL-1Nn 

+ Ame.) A former name of PHTHALIMIDE. 
1838 T. THomson Chem.-Org. Bodies 30 Naphthalamide.. 

may be obtained by heating naphthalate of ammonia ina 

retort. Water and ammonia are disengaged, and naphtha- 
lamide sublimes. ¥ 

Naphthalamine. Chem. 
AMINE.] (See quot.) 

1895 Ure's Dict. Arts 11. 394 Naphthalamine, which is 
the hase corresponding to aniline, is now manufaclured in 
the same way as lhat body is from benzole, It yields beau- 
tiful commercial dyes. h 

Na‘phthalate. Chem. [f. as NAPHTHAL-Ic 
+ -ATE4.] <A salt of naphthalic acid. Now 
called PHTHALATE. 

1838 T. Tuosson Chem. Org. Bodies 29 The alkaline 
naphthalales are very soluble in water. 

Naphthalene (nx'fpalin). Chem. [See Niru- 
THALINE and -ENE.] = NAPRTHALINE. 

1865 Watts Dict. Chew. 1V. 5 Naphthalene when pure 
consists of brilliant white scaly crystals, 1891 Syd. Soc. 
Lex. s.v. Naphthatlinuin, Naphthalene, in powder, ob- 
lained by dissolving the scaly crystals in alcohol. 

alirth, 1872 Watts Dict. Chen, 1st Suppl., Naphtha- 
fene Alcohol. 1890 THorrpe Diet, Appl. Chem. 1. 233/2 
This. .is the saffranine of the naphthalene series. 

Naphthalic (neffpelik), a. Chem. [f. as 
NAPHTHAL-INE +-1C.] Pertaining to, or derived 
from, naphthaline ; esp. saphihalic acid = phthalic 
acid: see PHTHALIC a. 

1838 T. THomson Chem, Org. Bodies 27 Naphthalic acid 
was discovered and described by M. Laurent. 1859 Chau. 
Jrni. XI. 211 An abominable naphthalic fluid, which is 10 
blind and suffocate the enemy. 

Naphthalidine. Chem. [fas prec. +-1D + 
-INES,] = NAPHTHYLAMINE. 

1848 Fownes Elem, Chew, (ed. 2) 503 Naphtbalidam, per- 
haps beiter called napbthalidine, forms numerous crystal- 
lizable salts. 1857 Mitter Elem. Chen, Org. 574 Each 
compound yields an azotised base; naphthalidine, or naph- 
thylamine. .being that furnished from nitro-naphthalin. 

Naphthaline (ne‘fpalin). Chem. Also -in. 
[f. NapuTHa + -/- + -1INE5; namcd by Kidd.] 
A white crystalline substance, having a peculiar 
smell and pungent taste, usually obtained as a 
product in the distillation of coal-tar. 

Firs noticed in 1819 hy Garden (dinuats Phil. XV. 74-5) 
and Brande (Q. rad. Scé., etc. VIII. 287). 

a, 38ar Kipp in PAil. rans. CXI. 209 Observations on 
Naphthaline, a peculiar substance resembling a concrete 
essential oil. 1857 Dunctison Wed. Lex. 619 When Coal- 
tar is subjecled to distiulation, naphthaline passes over after 
coal naphtha. 1897 4 Mdbutt’s Syst. Wed. 111. 742 Naphtha- 
line is another useful intestinal disinfectant. 

B. 1836-4: Braxor Chews ied. 5) 553 When chlorine is 
passed over naphthalin, heat is evolved. 1889 Lancet 
28 Sept. 659/2 Naphthalin finely powdered and well spread 
. has its disinfecting power increased. 

b. altrib., esp. with names of colours. 

1874 tr. Lownuel’s Light 189 In Naphthalin red. .1here are 
rays of low refrangibility. 1891 Sycd. Soc. Lex. s.v. Waph- 
thalene, ‘Vhis dye, together with naphthalin rose and 
naphthalin scarlet, are known as varieties of Magdala red. 

Naphthalize (nx fpalsiz), v. [f as Narn- 
THAL-INE + -1ZE,.] ¢rans. To mingle, saturate, or 
impregnate with naphtha. Ilence Naphthalized 
ppl. a., Naphthalizing 7/. sd. 

3842 Alech. fag. XXXVI. 392 Naphthalizing Coal Gas. 
1844 fllustr. Lond. News 30 Nov. 346/1 The advantages of 
naphthalised gas. ¢1865 Letuesy in Orr's Circ. Sci. I. 
107 2 The other constituents of coal-napbtha. .are not so fit 
for the purpose of naphthalising. 

So Naphthalizattion. 

é 1865 Letutsy in Orr's Circ. Sct. 1. 125/2 The inlensity 
of the light may be brought up to any degree by Ihe usual 
process of naphtbalisation. 

Na‘phthalol. Chem. [-o1.] (See quot. 1897.) 

1891 in Syd. Soe. Lex. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. WI. 
742, 8 Naphthol and its compound with salicylic acid, 
called naphthalol or betol. 

Naphtha'mein(e. Chem. [Cf Aaphihyl- 
amine.) Naphthaline violet; a coal-tar colour, 
in the form of a light amorphous powder, obtained 
from naphthylamine. 1891 in Syd. Soc. Ler. 

+Na‘phthe. (és. In 4 napte, 7 napthe, 
naphte. [Cf. F. xaphle.] Naphtha. 

1382 Wve. Dan. iii. 46 Vo tende the fourneis with 
napte, herdis of hemp, and pitche, 1621 Burton uaz, 
Mel, wi. ii, 1.1, His eyes are like a balance.., his affection 
tinder or napthe itself. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius’ Voy. 
Aibass. 237 In these Fire-works, the Persians make use 
of white Naphie, which is a kind of Petreolum. 

Naphthene (nx‘‘pin). Chem. [f. Naputu-a 
+ -ENE.] A liquid hydrocarbon contained in 
naphtha. 

1849 Craic s.v. Naphtha, Native naphtha is composed of 
three liquids, namely—naphtha.., naphthene.., and nap- 
thole [sic], 1857 Matter Evem. Cheut., Org. 581. 
_Naphthol (neffgl). Chem. [f. Napntn-a + 
-OL.] One of two phenols of naphthaline, dis- 
tinguished as a (or alpha) naphthol and 8B (or 
beta) naphthol; the latter is employed in the 
cure of skin-diseases and for other medical pur- 
Also attrz6. 

1849 [see NaPHTHENE} 1857 Mitier Elew. Chent., Org. 
581. 1869 Roscoe £lcw. Chem. 422 On heating the aqueous 


[f as prec. + 
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NAPKIN. 


solution of this body, a substance called naphthol, analogous 
to phenol is formed. 1881 Athenzusut 10 Dec. 782/3 The 
action of cold sulphuric acid on Bnaphthol. 1899 4 l/butt's 
Syst, ded, VIN. 611 A slight friction..with a5 per cent 
naphthol ointment. o\ 

Naphthous, 2. 
the nature ot naphtha. 

@ 1883 Curistison Life (1885) I. 395 A naphthous fluid, 
which Gregory afterwards found to present a great resem. 
blance to native naphtha. 1885 Harper's Mag. Feb. 494/2 
Naphthous or petroleuin mixtures, 

Na‘phthyl. chem. [f. Napuru-a+-y..] The 
monatomic radical of naphthylamine. Also Comé. 

1866 Watts Dict. Chem, 1887 Brit. Med. Jrul.g Apr. 
800/1 Napbthyl-sulphite of soda is found in the urine of 
rabbits to which naphthalene has been administered. 

Naphthy‘lamine. Ciem. Also-in. [f. as 
prec. + AMINE.) A crystalline substance pro- 
duced by the action of ammonium sulphide, or 
acetic acid, on an alcoholic solution of nitro- 
naphthaline. 

1857 [see NapuTHALIDINE} 1863 Fowses Chem. (ed. 9) 
643 Naphthylamine forms numeious crystallizable salts. 
1884 A thenzum 26 Mar. 433/1 Some sulphanilic acid with 
some hydrochlorate of naphthylainin [i>] added. 

Naphthylic (nzxfpilk), 2 Chem. [f. as 
prec. + -1¢c.} Of or containing naphthyl, as in 
naphthylic alcohol = NrPwTHOL. 

3883 /zues g Mar., The two isomeric modifications of 
naphthytlic alcohol known as alpha naphthol and beta 
naphthol. 

Napier. rare. [f. Nap-ery + -1En: cf. OF. 
napter (Godef.).] = NAPERER. 

1880 Burton Reign QO. Anue 1. i. 39 The office of napier 
being attached 1o a manor held in grand sergeantry by a 
noble house. | 

Napierian (néipivriin), a2. Also Naperian. 
(f the name of John Napier (see next) + -1AN.] 
Invented by Napier (see LoGaRrITHM). 

1816 Ir. Lacrozx's Diff. & fut. Calculus 26 A system of 
logarithms, which we shall call Naperian, from the name 
of Naper their inventor. ¢1865 Orr's Cire. Sct. 1. 5137/1 
This number ¢..is called the base of the Napierian Lo- 
garithms. 

Napier’s bones. <lso Nepier’s, Naper’s. 
[See def.] Narrow slips of bone, ivory, wood, or 
other material, divided into compartments marked 
with certain digits, and used to facilitate the opera- 
tions of multiplication and division according to 
a method invented by Jolin Napier of Merchiston 
(1850-1617). Also occas. called Nafier's rods. 

The method was described by Napier in his book Xad- 
dologiz seu Numerationis per Virgulas libri duo (1615). 

a 1658 CLEvetanp On Ugly Womau 15 Who would sup- 

ose.. What crookt ef-crtera’s were Wrinkles, and Five 
Napiers Bones glew'd to a Wrisl, an Hand. 1664 Butter 
Dud, Ww iii, 1095 A moon-dial, with Napier’s bones, \nd 
sev'ral constellation stones. 1678 Piuttips, .Vepiers Boues 
or Rods. 1727-38 Campers Cycd. s.v. Aeper's, 1834 Edin. 
Rev. LIX. 320 The method of calculalion invented by 
Baron Napier,..since called Napier's bones. 1866 Chai- 
bers's Encycl. V1. 662/2 The contemporaneous invention of 
logarithms. caused Napier’s bones to be overlooked, and 
they are now scarcely ever used. ; 

Wapifo-lious, a. rare—°. [f. L. apis turnip 
+ folium leaf.] * Having leaves like the turnip ; 
turnip-leaved ’, 1856 Mayne /.xfes. Lex. 

Napiform (né-piffim), a. [f. L. xapus tarnip 
+ -FURM.] Having the form, shape, or appearance 
ofa turnip; esp. Zo/. of roots. 

1846-so A. Woop Class-bk. Bot. 64 The napiform (turnip- 
shaped) root is another variety of the fusiform. 1882 Frut. 
Microse, Sci. Jan. 8 This eleutospore is a very reinark- 
able body..; when fully formed il is napiform. 1891 Syd. 
Sac. Lex., Napiform cancer. 

Naping, v6/, sb.: see NaPE vl 

Napkin (nez:pkin), 5. Also 5-6 napkyn, 5 
namp., nap(p’ekyn, 6-7 napking, 9 Sc. naip- 
kin; 6 Sc. neap-, neipkyn, 9 neepkin. [app. 
f. F. nappe Nave sb.2 + -K1n. There appears to 
be no trace of the form in MDu. or Flemish.] 

1. A square piece of linen, nsed at meals to 
wipe the fingers or lips and to protect one’s gar- 
ments, or to serve certain dishes on; a table- 
napkin, serviette. ; 

To take sheet aud napkin, to sleep and eal (with one). 
To stick a napkin under one's chin, to partake of a meal. 

1420 fuveutory in Lineolu Chapter Acc. Bk. A. 2. 30 
f. 69, 2 nappekynnes 20d. ¢1440 Pronip. Parv. 351/2 
Napet, or napekyn, nafelia. a 1483 Liber Nigerin Househ, 
Ord. (1790) 83 All the basyns, ewears, cuppes & napkins. 
1513 Bk. Keruynge in Babees Bk. (1868) 155 Laye your 
knyues, & set your brede,.. your spones, and your napkyns 
fayre folden besyde your brede. 1555 Watreman Fardle 
Facions \. x. 215 Thei [Yartars} neither vse .. table clothe 
ne napkin. 1617 Morvson /ti, 111. 116 The Hoslesse .. 
is tied to dresse his meate and give him napkins with 
like necessaries. 1653 Mewe in Harilib Cowznou-w. Bees 
(1655) 42 If you please 1o lake a sheet and napkin with me 
for some time, we shall discourse of this. 1760 Foote 
Minor 1, Wks. 1799 1. 237 There is not a buck or a lurtle 
devoured within the hills of mortality, but there I may, if 
I please, stick a napkin under my chin. 1792 A. YounG 


Trav. France 277 Vhe idea of dining without a napkm 
seem$ ridiculons 10 a Frencbman. 


[f. NAPHTH-a + -ovs.] Of 


1841 Lane A rad. Mis. 1h 
123 Each person who is to partake of the repast receives 
anapkin. 1881 Besant & Rice Chai. of Fleet 1. 149 These 
she laid on a plate, wilh bread and salt, and put the whole 
upon a napkin, Be 
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NAPKIN. 


b. A similar piece of linen or other cloth used 


for other purposes; a small towel. 

1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenol’s Trav. 1. 31 They spread 
you out a large napkin..upon the said benches, where you 
sit down. 1810 CLARKE /rav. Russia (1839) 102/1 They.. 
present him with a basin, water, and a clean napkin, to 
wash his hands. 1875 JowEtr Plato (ed. 2) IL], 656 Like 
a napkin, always..at hand to clean the mirror. 


2. A (pocket-) handkerchief. Now only Sc. and 


north, dial, 

1530 Parscr. 247/2 Napkyn for the nose, wzovchover. 
1575 Lansuam Le?, (1871) 38 Out of hiz bozome drawne 
foorth a lappet of his napkin, edged with a blu lace. 1604 
Suaks. Off. m. iii, 290, lam glad 1 haue found this Nap- 
kin: ‘This was her first remembrance from the Moore. 1674 
Ray 4. C. Words 34 Napkin, a Pocket Hand-Kerchief, so 
called about Sheffield in Yorkshire, 1755 Forses Ajax, 
Shop Bill 40 Napkins, as guid’s in a’ the land, to dight | 
your nib, 1822 Gait S7r A. Wylie xiii, A ne‘er-do-weel 
pocket-picker whuppet the napkin out of my pouch. 1884 | 
D. Grant Lays 87 She startit, wi’ her napkin Pressed to | 


lovely nose an ‘een. | 


Fig. 1648 Gace Vest Ind. 1 What judicious eye, that will 
not be blinded witb the napkin of ignorance [etc.}. 

Phr, 1570 Foxe A. & A/, (ed. 2) y51/2 It maye well bee a 
Napkin for my Nose, but I will neuer be ashamed of it. 

b. Used to render Gr. govéapiov (L. svdariiun). 

1526 Tinpate Luke xix. 20 Beholde here thy pounde, 
which I have kepte in a napkyn. — Yolm xi. 44 His face 
was bounde with a napkyn. /did. xx. 7. 

c@. Hence in phrases 7o Aide, lay up, wrap wp, 
etc. 272 a napkin, in allusion to Luke xix. 20. 

1598 R. C. Houschold Gow. Ep. Ded. 2 Or to hide my 
tallent in a napking. 1698 Fryer Acc. £. /ndia & P. 112 | 
This humour of laying up their Talent in a Napkin. 1768- | 
74 Tucker Lf. Nat, (1834) 11, 101 We had best..wrap up | 
our bibles as well as our talent of reason ina napkin. 1856 
Emerson Eng. Traits, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) IL. 70 The 
headlong bias to utility will let no talent lie ina napkin. 
1872 Morey loltaire (1886) 7 He never counted truth a 
treasure to be discreetly hidden in a napkin. 

3. Sc, A kerchief or neckerchief. 

1787 Beattie Scoficismzs 60 She had a red silk napkin 
on her head. 1845 Stitt Coftar’s Sunday 22 His napkin 
white she ties wi’ cantie care. 

4. atirib. and Comé., as +uapkin-cap, a small 
linen cap (045.); napkin-cheese, cheese made by 
straining cream through a bag made of a napkin; 
+napkin nook, the corner of a handkerchief 
(obs.); napkin-ring, a ring placed on a table- 
napkin when rolled up; napkin-snatching (see 


quot. 1823). 

1583 deg. BP. St. Androis 819 Ten pundis stirling furth 
he tuike, And knit it in a neapkyn nucke. 1946 H. Waz- 
POLE Left, (1846) IL. 154 He then took off his hag, coat, 
and waistcoat,.. and after some trouble, put on a nap- 
kin-cap. 1823 Ecan Grose’s Dict. Vlg. Tongue, Napkinu- 
suatching or Fogle-hunting. Sneaking pocket-handker- 
chiefs. 1839 HWorkwoman's Guide 275 Checked Napkin 
Rings. 1863 Pall ATall Gaz. 22 May 4 Pastry, preserves, 
and napkincheeses of their own making. 


+ Napkin, v. Ods. [f. prec. 2¢.] ‘rans. To 
wrap zp or hide in or as in a napkin. 

1621 SANDERSON Serwz. 1. 191 Let every man beware of 
napkining up the talent, which was delivered him to trade 
withal. 1657 OWEN Communion Father, etc. u. x. Wks. 1851 
If. 2x5 When others napkin their talents, as having to do 
with an austere master, a 1680 Cuarnock A ttr7b, God (1834) 
IT. 695 Yo napkin up a gift he hath bestowed..is to apply 
it_to a wrong use, , 

Napkined (nz‘pkind), p//. a. [f. Napkin sé, 
and v.J] Wrapped up in, or covered with, a nap- 
kin; provided with, or served on, a napkin, etc. 
Also lransf, 

1756 Ricuarpson Corr. (1804) 11. 92 The geniusses,. .who 
studiously in many inexplicable plaits, wrap up their nap- 
kin'd talents. 1799 in Sprvzt Pub. Fruls. UL. 103 Or busy 
waiter ply his napkin‘d care. 1822 Blackw. Mag. X1. 161 
And napkin’d Aldermen May grudge the goiit with which 
the bits descend. 1842 J. Aiton Domest. Econ. (1857) 94 
Who really enjoys the hot peppered soup, the cold napkined 
fish..? 1894 Biackmore erlycross 155 Mrs, Gilham ap- 
pearing with a napkin’d tray. 

Na‘pkining. Now rare or Obs. [f. NAPKIN 
5b. + -incl] Material for napkins. 

1640 in Entick Lond. (1767) 11. 167 Damask for towelling 
and napkenning. 1696 J. F. Aferchant's Wareho. 10 If you 


agree for the Napkenning, the Tabling is three times the 
bredth, and three times the price. 1714 French Book Rates 
190 The Pieces of Napkining shall contain 4 Dozen each. 
1812 J. Smuyvtn Pract. of Customs (1821) 131 Diaper Towel- 
ling and Napkining of the manufacture of Silesia, 

Waple, obs. form of APPLE. 

Waple, variant of NavEL sé. Obs. 

Waples (né‘p'lz). The name of a city in 
Southern Italy, used to designate various things in 
some way connected or associated with it. 

1. +a. As an epithet of certain diseases: (see 


NEAPOLITAN a@.). Obs. 

1507 /.xtr. Aberd. Reg. (1844) I. 437 Item, that diligent 
inquisitioun be takin of ale infect personis with this strange 
seiknes of Nappillis. 1596 Baxroucu A7eth. Physick (ed. 3) 
361 The frenchmen at that siege got the buttons of Naples 
(as we terme them) which doth much annoy them at this 
day. 1656 Roxb, Ball. (1899) 1X. c*, A Brewer may gett a 
Naples face. 

b. Fustian of Naples: see Fustian A. 1c 
ce. Naples biscuzl or cake. ? Obs. 

1699 Evetyn Acetaria (1729) 53 Make them into Cakes or 
Loaves cut long-wise, in shape of Naples-Biscuit. 1760-72 
Il. Brooke Fool of Qual, (1809) 1. 131, | brokesome Naples | 


20 


biscuit into a cup. /éid. 11. 6 He ordered up a bottle 
of sack and some Naples cakes. 1769 Mrs. RAFFALD Eng. 
Hlouse-kpr. (1778) 261 A nutmeg and two Naples biscuits. 

da. Star of Naples, the Star of Bethleliem. 
Naples radish (see quot.). Naples spider, the 
‘Tarantula. 

1760 J. Lee /xtrod. Bot. App. 320 Naples, Star of, Or- 
aithogalum. 1763 Mitts Pract. Husd, IV. 38 The Naples 
radish, which has a very white, round, small, and sweet root. 
1840 Hoop Kilimansege, Birth xvii, Even some old ones 
eas to have had A bite from the Naples Spider. 

. Naples yellow, a yellow pigment in the form 
of a fine powder, prepared from antimony, and 
originally manufactured at Naples ; also, the colour 


produced by this. 

1738 tr. Lairesse & Fritsch's Art Painting 159 With purple 
or Violet agrees Naples-yellow. 1774 in Willis & Clark 
Cambr. (1886) 11. 42 To wash the plain parts of the Cieling 
and Walls in the Chapel a Naples yellow. 1802 Evcyc/. 
&rit. Suppl. 11. 292/2 About the nature of ihe substance 
called Naples yellow there has been much diversity of 
Opinion. 1839 T. H. Fienpinc Painting in Oil & Water 
Col. 114 Naples Yellow is in great use at the present day, 

Napless (nz:plés), a. [f Nap sb.3 + -LEss.] 
Having no nap, worn, thread-bare. 

1596 Nasur Saffron IValden T 2b, Those two [authors] 
he hath wrought reasonably vpon, hauing worne the first.. 
naplesse. 1607 SHAKS, Cov, 11. i, 250 Neuer would he Appear 
i’ th’ Market place, nor on him put The Naples Vesture of 
Humilitie. 2 1763 SHENSTONE £cow. iii. Wks. 1764 1. 304 His 
only coat,..napless, as an heath..by fleecy myriads graz'd. 
1812 Cotman Sr. Grins, Two Parsous\xxx, Brushed against 
his sleeve his napless hat. 1842 J. T. Hewretr Parish 
Clerk 1, 268 An old black coat, napless, not frou: frequent 
brushing, but continual wear. 

fence Na*plessness. 

1880 Mrs. C, Reape Brown Hand 1. i. 41 She looks down 
at the carpet—not to sigh over its naplessness. 

Napoleon (napéulign). [a. F. nafolion,f. the 
Christian name of certain Emperors of the French, 
esp. Napoleon I (1769-1821).] 

1. A gold coin issued by Napoleon I, of the 
value of twenty francs; a twenty-franc piece. 
Double napoleon, a forty-frane piece. 

1814 SHELLEY in Dowden Lif (1886) 1. 445, 1 sold my 
watch, chain, etc., which brought eight napoleons, five 
francs. 1815 4zu. Reg., Chroi. 104 ‘The French generals 
and children gave him a double Napoleon each. 1823 
BYRON Juan xv. vii, Bright as a new Napoleon from its 
mintage, 1887 Ruskin Preterita 11. 251 The little gems 
of picture cost a napoleon each. 

2. A particular make of top-boot. Also al¢rié. 

1860 A// Year Round No. 64. 331 A very excellent dress 
for mounted soldiers, is the ordinary hunting ‘ Napoleon’ 
boot, pulled over trousers [etc.} 1860 Wuyte MELviLLe 
Mkt. Harb, (1861) 58 Uhey..caused one of his intimate 
friends who particularly piqued himself on ‘ boots ’, to. .re- 
lapse into ‘ Napoleons’ in disgust. 

3. U.S. A particular kind of cannon. 

1863 Life Stonewall Fackson 120 Pelham was sent for- 
ward with two guns, a Blakely and a Napoleon. 

4, Acard-game. See Nap s6.5 2. 

1876 ‘Cart. Crawtry’ Card Player's Alan. 242 If .. he 
declare five..he is said to go the Napoleon, whether he win 
or lose. 1887 All Year Round 5 Feb. 68 Euchre, finding 
its way back to Paris, was simplified. .into Napoleon. 

Hence also Napoleonic @., pertaining or relat- 
ing to, connected with, characteristic of, Napoleon; 
Napoleo'nically adv., after the manner of Napo- 
leon ; Napo-leonism, (a) the methods of govern- 
ment practised by Napoleon; (4) attachment to 
the policy or dynasty of the Napoleons; Napo-- 
leonist, 5s. an adherent of Napoleon or the 
Napoleonic dynasty ; a. pertaining or attached to 
Napoleon; Napoleoni’stic a., Napoleonic; Na- 
po-leonize v., to govern in the style of Napoleon. 

1863 Dicey Federa/ St. LH. 23 With that affectation of the 
*Napoleonic style he was so partial to. 1886 SwinsuRNE 
ATisc. 122 Tyrants of a type devoid even of Napoleonic pre- 
tention to glory. 1865 SaLa in Reader 337/2 A moustache 
quite *Napoleonically spiked. 1892 Nationa’ Observer 
to Dec. 80/2 His methods were Napoleonically simple. 
1831 Arnotp ez, in Stanley Life (1844) 1. 266 To strangle 
in the birth the first symptoms of *Napoleonism. 1865 
Sat, Rev, 14 Jan. 35/2 Napoleonism will be..at least an in- 
termittent fever with the French, 1842 BRANDE Dict. Scz., 
etc, 805/2 The unparalleled flatteries of the * Napoleonists, 
1861 M. Arnotp Educ. France 36 Disliked as a Napo- 
leonist creation by the Bourbons. 1877 M. M. Grant Szz 
Alaid ii, His features were of the type *Napoleonistic. 1822 
Examiner 355/1 France must again be *Napoleonized, 
that is to say, made once more essentially military. 1877 
Owen IVellesley’s Desf. p. xxii, The complex. .antagonism 
of England and revolutionary and Napoleonized France. 

Napo'leonite. @/n. [f. as prec. + -ITE1] 
A variety of feldspar, orthoclase. 

1836 T. THomson A7ix., Geol. etc. L. 291 Felspar..: moon- 
stone, napoleonite, necronite. 1866 Watrts Dret. Chem. 1V. 

WNappe, obs. form of Nap. 

Napped (nexpt), ff/. a. Also 5 noppyd, 7 
nap’d, napp’d, 7,9 napt. [f. Napv.2 Cf. Da. 
noppet, Norw. vappad.| Of cloth: Having a nap. 

€1440 Promp. Parv. 358/1 Noppyd, w7llosus. 1676 Lond. 
Gaz, No. 1137/4 One Sute of gray cloaths, the Coat nap'd. 
1760-72 H. Brooxe Fool of Qual. (1809) IL. 34 He..was 
dressed in a plaii napped coat. 1848 Buckwey /iad 2905 A 
chest filled with garments, and napped tapestry. 


trans, 1869 Brackmore Lorxa DV. (1891) 230 A branching 


stick, napped with moss all around the sides. 


Wappekyn, obs. form of NaPKIn sé. 


NAPPY. 


Napper! (nz'pe:). zare. [f. Nap v.l + -R 1] 
One who naps or takes a nap. 

€1400 Rowland & O. 288 Cheualrye es fro hym gone, 
A nolde nappere als he were. 1728-31 Lett. fr. Fog’s Frul. 
(1732) 11. 103 ‘These are all very moderate Nappers, com- 
pared to the famous Seven Sleepers, 

Napper ® (nz‘pa1). rare. [f. Nav v.2+-ER1] 
One who raises the nap on cloth; a machine for 
this purpose. 

1769 Dubl, Alercury 16 Sept. 2/2 The several cotteners 
and nappers in the city of Dublin. 1884 Knicut Dict, 
Mech. Suppl. 627/1 Napper, a machine for cleaning, nap- 
ping, and surfacing hosiery goods. 

t Na‘pper 3. Obs. slang. [f. Nap v.3+-ER1,] 
(See quots.) 

_ 1653 (¢/¢/e) A total Rout of a Pack of Knaves and Drabs, 
intituled.. Nappers, Mobs and Spanners. @ 1700 B. E. Dict. 
Cant. Crew, Napper, a Cheat, or Thief. 

Napper 4 (nz‘pa1). d/a/. and slang. [Of obscure 
formation.] ‘The head. 

1785 Grose Dict. Vulgar T, 1800 in Spirit Pub. Yrals. 
1V. 274 By my soul your rapper shall be broke. 1822 
Sporting Mag. VIL. 233 He..run his napper against a stone 
wall. 1899 Speaker 9-Dec. 253/2 Wooly went off his napper. 

Wappern, Napperone, obs. or dial. ff. APRon. 

Wappie: see Narpy sé. and a. 

WNappill, -yll, obs. forms of APPLE. 

Na-ppiness. vare—°. [f. Nappy a1 + -ness.] 
The quality of being nappy ; shagginess. 

161x Coter., Veleure, shag, hairinesse, nappinesse. 

Napping (ne'pin), 747 shi [f. Nap vl + 
-InG 1.) ‘Ihe action of sleeping or taking a nap. 

c825 Vesp. Psalter cxxxi. 4 gif ic sellu slep egum minum 
odde brezgum minuin hneappunge. a 1380 St. Aug. 486 in 
Horstm, Altengl. Leg. (1878) 70 Pou seist ischal slep and 
take napping sone. ¢1440 York ALyst, xxix. 84 Warne all 
wightis to be in pees, For I am Iate layde vnto napping. 
1549 Latimer 6¢h Serm. bef Edw. VJ (Arb.) 166, I had 
rather ye should go a napping to the sermons, than not to 
goatal. 1846 Lannor /mag. Conv., Southey & Landor 
Wks, II. 69 This really is no napping ; it is heavy snoring. 

Napping, 74/ sb.2 [f. Napv.2] The action 
of raising a nap on cloth (also adirzd.); the nap 
itself; the material employed for the nap of hats, 

c1440 Promp. Paro. 358/1 Noppynge, willosilas, villa- 
tura. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 635 ‘he first cover of beaver 
or napping..is strewed equably over the body, and patted 
on with a brush, 1895 Kuicut Dict, A/ech, 1510/2 Nap- 
ping, a sheet of partially felced fur... It becomes the nap of 
the hat. /bid., Napping-machine, a niachine for raising 
the nap or pile on woollen and cotton fabrics. 

Na‘pping, v4/. 54.3 [f. Nap v.3: see also 
KNApPPING v6/, 5b.] Cheating. Also adtrib. 

1673 R. Heap Canting Acad. 97 What chance of the Dye 
is soonest thrown, in topping, slurring, palming, napping. 
1700 T, Brown tr. Fresuy’s Amusent. Wks. 1709 IIL. 71 
Assisting the Frail square Dye with high and low Fullums, 
and other Napping Tricks. 

Napping, variant of Knappine zd/, sb. 

Napping (nz'pin), #f/. a. [f. Nap v1 + 
-Inc 4.) Taking a nap. 

a16so in IMestn:. Gaz. (1901) 16 May 2/3 How can that 
Ship but dash on ev'ry shelf, Whose napping Pilot cannot 
guide himself? 1868 Geo. Exior Sf. Gipsy 243 Nay, 1 en- 
dure nougbt worse than napping sheep, When nimble birds 
uproot a Hleecy lock To line their nest. 

a°pping, a. vare~*, = Nappy a.2 

c 1685 Debtjord Plumb Cake in Bagford Ball, (1876) 71 
With each some Plumb Cake in her hand and Cup of good 
napping Ale. 

Na'ppishness. vave—"'. 
+ -NESS.] Sleepiness, 

18sx H. Metvitve Whale 11. 59 What little nappishness 
remained in us altogether departed. 


Na‘ppist. zovce-wd. [f. Nap 56.5 2 + -181.] 


One who is in the habit of playing nap. 

1894 Masketyne Sharps ¢ Flats 123 As all ‘Nappists’ 
will admit. : ; 

Nappy (nz’pi), 54.1. Also 9 nappie. [sb. use 
of Nappy a.2] Ale; liquor. 

1743 Lond. & Country Brew. ww. (ed. 2) 283 A regaling 
Refreshment of good Nappy. 1753 G. Burton in AZes. 
Stukeley (Surtees) 1. 407 Nothing can fix his thoughts. . but a 
bottle of old nog or nappy. 1820 CLare Rural Life (ed. 3) 
go And while I've sixpence left I'll spend it In cheering 
nappy. 1882 J. Waker Auld Reekie 78 Yonder toon, 
whase nappy broon Has won the proudest laurels. 

Nappy (nx'pi), 56.2 U.S. [Of obscure origin.] 
An earthenware or glass dish with sloping sides. 

1873 Mrs. WHitney Other Girls xxxiii, Kate. . producing 
some nice little stone-ware nappies hot from the hot closet, 
transferred the food from the china to these. 

Nappy (nz'pi), z.! Nowrvare. Also 5-6 noppy, 
» nappie, 8 knappy. fad. MDu. wopfigh (Du. 
noppig), or MLG. xoppich, f. noppe Nap 56.3] 
Having a nap; villous, downy, shaggy. 

1499 Promp. Parz, 358/1 (P.) Noppy or wally, o7dloszs. 
1530 PatscR. 319/2 Noppy as clothe is that hath a grosse 
woffe, gros. 1611 Cotcr., Velu, hairie, shag, nappie, 
or of a high nap. 1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay's Argenis 
11. ili, 155 The first troupe was of children, in white 
nappy garments. 1675 Hosses Odyssey (1677) 36 Clothed 
with soft nappy cloak and coat. 1727 De For Eng. 
Tradesnz. (1732) 11.1. iv. 123 The French wore nappy [1745 
knappy] and coarse [cloth], 1776-96 WitHerinc S77?, 
Plants 1V. 197 Pileus rather conical, knappy, yellow. 1823 
in Spirit Pub. Fruls. 513 Neither its owner nor itself are 
any longer nappy. 1904 IVestiz, Gaz. 10 Nov. 4/2 The 
cloth was slightly nappy. 


[f. Nap 50.2 + -IsH 


NAPPY. 


Nappy (nz'pi), ¢.2 Also 6 noppy, 6-7 nap- 
pie. {prob. a transferred use of prec.] . 
1. Of intoxicating liquors, chiefly ale: Having 


a head, foaming; heady, strong. 

a, @1§29 SKELTON £. Rummyng 102 She breweth noppy 
ale. /bi. 557 This ale, sayde she, is noppy. 1568 Futwett 
Like will to Like Cij, Heer is a pot of noppy good ale. 

B. 1564 Burtryn Dial. agst. Pest. (1573) 108 She had 
very good nappie ale. 1586.4. Day Eng. Secretary. (1625) 
rio His peculiar skill in discerning the nappie taste by the 
nut-brown colour of Seller-Ale on a frosty morning. 1630 
Westcote Devonshire 393 \t is famous to have..the nap- 

iest ale that can be drunk. 1686 Loyal Garland (ed. 5) 

2b, Let..nappy Ale be ever free To strangers that do 
comeand go. 1714 Gay SAcph. Week 1. 56 With nappy Beer 
Itothe Barn repaird. 1807 Craspe Par. Keg. ut. 869 Thy 
coat is thin.., It’s worn toth’ thread ! hut I have nappy beer. 
1868 Lowett 7o J. Bartlett ix, May Horace send him 
Massic wine, And Burns Scotch drink, the nappiest. 

fie. 1582 Staxyuurst cEncis Ded. (Arb.) 4 Such leauinges 
as wee haue of Ennius his ragged verses..sauoure soom- 
what nappy of thee spigget. 1592 Nasne Four Lett, Con- 
(ut. 27 Plucking Elderton out of the ashes of his Ale, and 
not letting him inioy his nappie muse of ballad making. 

b. Applied to a bottle or cup. 

¢1700 in Maidment Pasguils (1868) 409 A bottle that is both 
whyte and nappie. 1789Suirrees /’oens (1790) 214 [They] 
ca’d about the nappy cup, To keep their wanton spirits up. 

2. Slightly intoxicated or exhilarated by drink. 
1721 Amuerst Terre Filius No. 41.216 So many Traitors 
we drank, it made my craniuin nappy. 1776 Patie’s Wed- 
ding in Herd Coll. Songs 11. 191 When that the carles 
grew nappy, They danc’d as weel as they dow'd. 1825 in 
Brockett -V.C. Gloss, 1882 in Lancs Gloss. 

Naprie, -y, etc., obs. forms of NAPetty. 

Napron.ne, -oun, -unce, obs. ff. Arron. 

Napta, obs. form of NaPHTHA. 

+ Nap-taking, 2. Ob¢s. rare—'. [irreg. £ 
Nap v.'J] That takes one napping; unexpected. 

160z Carew Cornwall 158 b, Besides such nap-taking 
assaults, spoylings, and firings haue in our forefathers daies, 
between vs and Fraunce, beene very common. 


Napte, Napthe: see NarHTHE. 


WNaptha, variant of Naputia. 

Napu (na‘pz). [a. Malay ps napu.] The 
musk-deer of Java and Sumatra. 

1820 RareLesin 7rans. Linn. Soc. (1822) XILI. 261 .Vos- 
chus. The Malays distinguish three apes or varieties of 
this genus, viz.the Napu,..the Kanchil..,and the Pelandok. 
1870 NicHotson Wan. Zool. (1875) 614 The musk-gland ts 
wanting in the Napu (.Voschus Javanicus) of Java. 

+ Naquaire. O¢s. rare. In 6 nak-, nau- 
quayre. fa. F. nayuaire, obs. var. of nacatre: 
see Nakelt s6.1} A naker, kettledram. 

1523 Lo. Berners Froiss. 1. cxlvii. 176 The kyng. -entred 
into the lowne with trumpets, tabours, nakquayres & 
hornyes. 1530 Patscr. 247/2 Nauquayre a kynde of in- 
Strument, #zaqguvair. 

Na-quar, -quhare, obs, forms of NOWHERE. 
Na-quil(e, variants of NowHILe Oés. 
Wa.-quiper, obs. form of NowHiTHER. 

Nar, 2. Obs. exc. north. dia/. Forms; 1 nearra, 
neorra, nerra, Derra, 3-5 nmerre, 4 nerr, 4, 6 
ner ; 6-7 narre, 7 narr, 6,9 nar. Also compar. 
4 nerrer, 6 (9) narer, 9 @ia/. narder; szper/. 
4-6 nerrest, (6 -ast), 6-7 narrest. (OL. ndarra 
etc., comparative of xa Nicw; but in ME, perh. 
partly from ON. xarre, nerri adj. (see next). 
The ME. compar. xerrer and superl. nerrest have 
been formed on werre as if it werea positive form.] 
Nearer, nigher. 

1. In attributive use. (+ In OE. also = later.) 
In mod. dial. only in nar horse, leg, side, and occas. 
in other senses of the positive xear. 

¢ 893 K. cerep Oros.1. i, On hire westhealfe is seo us 
nearre /Egyptus. ¢goo tr. Beda's Hist. 1. xv, Mis da 
nerran [v.7. nearran, neorran] tide wa:ron wyisan pain arran. 
0975 Kuskw. Gosp. Matt. xxi 31 Se aftera vel nwrra [L. 
novissimus|. ¢ 1200 ORMIN ie: For patt te33 waicnn off 
hiss kinn & ta:rpurrh nerre brepre. ¢ 1305 in 0p. Treat. 
Sez. 133 So that the sonne..schyneth on the nerre half in 
thulke that ner him is. 1429 Kolls of Parlt. 1V.342/2 Paicd 
.eatte a rather and nerre day. 1565 Coorer Thesaurus 
sv. Propius, Gradu sanguinis propior, Nerre kinne. 1607 
Marknam Caval, uw. (1617) 5 The farre fore-foote, and the 
narre hinder foot. /6/:¢. 1v. 9 You shall linke together his 
(the horse's] left legges, which we call his narre legges. 
1659 /ndenture, Goosnargh, Lancs, 2 closes..called narr or 
nearer croft and the further croft. 1736 —, SAefficld, The 
narr stubbed piece,..the far stubbed piece. 1863 ATKINSON 
Prov. Danby, Nar-side, the \efthand side (of a horse or 
team), 1871 E. Peacock Xal/ Skirl, 11. 108 A hos..brok’ 
his nar fore-leg in two places. 1899 Dickinson & Prevost 
Cumbld. Gloss. s.v., The left-hand or nar horse walks on the 
land, when ploughing two abreast. 

b. In superlative. Nearest. 

¢ 1470 Henry Wallace 1x. 421 Eftir he gaiff stayt to his 
nerrest ayr. 1500-20 Dunsar Poems xxxitt. 25 In Scotland 
than, the narrest way, He come. 1563 Win3ET Four Scoir 
Thre Quest. Wks. (S.T.S.) 1. 96 Ysurping (as..bir Grace's 
nérrest freindis thocht) hir Hienes auctorite. 1596 Dat- 
RYMPLE tr. Leslic's Flist. Scot. Prol. 7 To the vse of thair 
nychthours and nerrest natiouns, 1609 Skexe Reg. Alay. 
2 gee are narrest heires, some are fartber. 

. In predicative use. Occas. const. fo. 

13.. £. E. Allit. P, A. 233 Ho was me nerre ben aunte or 
nece, 1362 Lanct, P. P/. A. xt. 250 3et am I neuere pe ner, 
for nou3t I haue walkid. 1382 Wycur Ruth iii, 12 Ne 
I denye me to be ny3, but there is another nerre than Y. 
1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) t. iii. 4 It semyd me moche 
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more nerre than it was byfore, 1461 Paston Lett. 1. 542 
He answered ageyn in these wordes, 'Nere is my kyrtyl 
but nerre is my smok’*%. @ 1542 Wyatt in Jottel’s Jlise. 
(Arb.) 58 Your sighes yow fet from farre,.. Yet ar ye nere the 
Narre. 1§79 SFENSER SAcpi. Cal. July 97 To Kerke the 
narre, to God more farre, has bene an old sayd sawe. 1868 
Briertey /rkdale xiii. 198 (Lancs Gloss.), Letten somb'dy 
else be nar to him nor me. 
b. In forms xerrer, etc. and in superlative. 

¢ 1330 R. Bruxxe Chron. Wace (Rolls) 10626 His neuew 
he ys,..Of blod ys non nerrer ban he. 1340 Hasteoce Pr. 
Conse. 9237 Alle pas. .When bai com bar sal be hym nerrest. 
Pe nerrer pat pai sal hym he [etc.]. 1570 Satir. Poems 
Keform, xii. 181 Feche Leuenox hame, 3e haif nane narer 
nor he. 1869 Gisson Folk-speech Cumidld. 31 Mehbe 1 wad 
be narder ¢’ truth. 

Nar, edz. (and prep.) Obs. exc. north. dial. and 
Sc. Forms: 4-5 nerre, 4-6 nerr, 5-6 ner; 4-7 
narre, 5-6 nare, 5-6, 9 nar, 9 dia/. naar, naur. 
Also compar. 4 nerrer, (5 -ere\, nerpere, 5 
narrere. [ME. xerre, ad. ON. narre, nerriadv., 
‘nearer, near’, compar. of d= ‘nigh’, used only 
in combs. as wd-d2i2 neighbour. } 

1. Nearer, nigher, closer. (Cf. NEAR adv.1) 

@ 1300 Cursor A. 12366 Pe folk stod and behild o-ferr, For 
leons durst pai cum na nerr. 13.. 2. £. Addtt. P. C. 85 
At alle peryles, quoth be prophete I aproche hit no nerre. 
1390 Gower Conf. I. 314 Thi Flete.. The bryghte fyres sih 
a ferr, And thei hem drowen nerr and neir. ¢1440 York 
Myst. ix. 62 Telle hym 1 wol come no narre. 1470-85 
Matory 4 rthur xx. xxii 838 Thenne Syr Launcelot stode 
nerre syr Gauwayn. and..douhled hys strokes. 1562 Cooper 
answ. Def. Truth (1850) 52 That he might press upon you 
somewhat narre than other before had used. 1591 Harinc- 
Ton Orl. Fur. it xiii, Sull,as | approcht a little narre, More 
wonderfull the building doth appeare. 1703 Tnoressy Lc?. 
to Ray, Nar, nearer, 1857 J. ScHotes Fanut 19 (Lancs 
Gloss.), Aw hardly know iv aw awt to ventur ony narr. 

b. In forms xerrer, narrer, etc. 

€ 1375 Sc Ley. Saints xvi. (Magdalene) 932 Pe bischape 
for rednes Durste cum na narrere. ¢1380 WycLir Scrm. 
Sel. Wks. I. 63 Pei shulden sue Crist in poverie, nerrer pan 
obir comounes. /éid, Il. 101 Ech man shulde sue him or 
ferpere or nerpere. 
wil..come nerrer to 
xIvi. 243 He dressed 
he scholde han do. 

2. Near, nigh, close (to). 

@ 1300 Cursor lM, 455: Pancald be king ioseph nerr. /bid. 
172884 387 Als bai come narre pe castelle. ¢ 1330 KR. BRUNNE 
Chron. Wace (Rolls) 9610 He somounde firste po til his 
werre, Pat deyned nought for Lot come nerre. a@ 1352 
Misor Hoents (ed. Hall) x. 15 Wight men of be west neghed 

monerr, ¢1470 Gol. 4 Gaz. 1017 Thair with the nohill 
in neid nyghit hym ner. 1519 Horan Vudg. 27 Sume se 
but narre. 1560 Rottann Crt, Venns 1. 516 Sclander and 
schaine euer to it drawis nar. 1596 Dackyoece tr. Leslie's 
/ist. Scot. Prol. 40 Sche..cumis nevir ner thame. 1647 
H. More Song of Soud u. App. Ixxaii, Besides that firte 
flame that was sonarre The Planets self. @ 1833 R. Anver- 
son Cumbld. Ball. (¢ 1850) 93 Lads aw nar us are weyld fops 
an fuils. 1867 Waton Owd Slanket iv. 95 They begun 
a-drawin’ nar to th’ heawse. 

b. Nearly, almost. rare. 

13.. Cursor AM. 7012 (Gétt.), Fourti thousand of Israele, 
Of heniamyn nerr [Cof¢. negh] als fele. 1859 A. WHITENEAD 
Leg. Westmld, 6\1.D.D.s.v. Near), An flay'd poor Brittons 
nar to death, 1871 AtexaNDER Johnny Gibb xviii. 136 
chap or twa, naar grippit braid ?’ the crood. 

+ Nar, are not: see Ne and Bev. Ods. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunner. Chron. Wace (Rolls) 7656 It al Saxonye 
nar [v.r. ere} non bem lyk. /é¢. 16501 Pat we nar [z.7. ne 
are] worpy a-geyn he cald To penaunce. ¢1330 Amis & 
duntil. 597 Kinges sones.. Nar non to gode to the. 

+ Nar, were not, variant of Nene. Ods. 

¢1320 Svr Tristr. 2464 So blipe al bi dene Nar pai neuer 
are. €1330 Arth. & Merl. 6137 (Kodlbing), Po nar po wip 
king Arthour Bot to & fourti, ¢1440 Lyvc. //ors, Shepe 
& G.112 The besi Marchant.. Nar [v.7. Ner] sbippis & hors 
coude make no cariage. ' 

+ Nar, in var nar, an imitation of the growling 
of a dog (cf. Narr v.), Obs. rare. 

1509 Barctay Shyp of Folys (1570) s Though all be well, 
yet he none aunswere hath Saue the dogges letter, glowm- 
ing with nar nar, 

Nar, variant of NER, nor, Obs. 

WNarawe, obs. variant of ARKow. 

Narceia (nasii). Chem. [f. Gr. vapen 
numbness + -1A1!: cf. next.) = NARCEINE. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XY1. 87/2 The stronger and concentrated 
acids decompose narceia. 1857 Mitten Fle. Chem., Org. 
277 The formula of narceia..differs from that of ordinary 
narcotine, iim containing four equivalents more of water. 
1874 Garron & Baxter Mat, Med. 201 Narceia is very 
insoluble, and irritates the skin at the point of injection. 

Narceine (nas/jin, -ain). Chew. Also -in, 
[a. F. narccine (Pelletier, 1832), f, Gr. vapxn numb- 
ness, deadness: see -INE5.] A bitter crystalline 
alkaloid obtained from opium, sometimes used in 
medicine as a substitute for morphia. 

1834 Cycl. Pract. Med. 1. 152/2 The active principles, 
the meconate of morphia, the narceine, and narcotina, 1864 
syd. Soc. Year-bk. Med. Jor 1863 430 Codein, narceine and 
thebaine produce violent and even tetanic spasms. 1875 
H.C. Woop Vheraf. (1879) 229 Decidedly larger doses of 
narcein than of morphia are required to obtain any action. 

Narciss (naisi’s). Also 6 -cyss, 6-9 -cisse. 

ad.L. Marciss-s ora. ¥F. Varcisse.] = Narcissus, 

1586 W. Wesse Exug. Poctrie (Arb.) 78 White violets 


¢ 1400 Mausnoev. (1839! iv. 30 Whoso 
erusalem. ¢1450 Loveticn Grail 
ym to haven a syhte, Nerrere than 


| sweete Nais plucks and bloomes fro the Poppies, Narcyss, 


and dyll flowres most sweete. 1597 Geraroe Herbal 1. 
Ixxxvi. 137 The mountain Rush leaved Narcisse with an 


NARCOTIC. 


Narcisses and Crocuses are commonly taken up first. 1825 
Hone E£very-day Bk. 1.18 Apr., Musk Narcisse, Narcissus 
moschatus, 1838 Blackw. Mag. XLI11.255 Sappho’s scant 
but blooming rose—the rich narciss of Melanippides. 1880 
S. Hisperp in JV. & Q. 6th Ser. I. 412/2 In other sections of 
the narciss family, yellow is the predominant colour, /dié, 
413/1 This term Is never applied to a narciss. 

Narci'ssine, @. rare~°. [ad. L. narcissin-us 
(Pliny), ad. Gr. vapsiaowos.] Of or pertaining to 
the plant Narcissus. 

1656 Biounr Glossogr. [hence in later Dicts.}. 

Narcissus (naisi‘sds). of. Pl. narcissi 
(and narcissuses), [a. L. xarcissus (Virgil, etc.), 
ad. Gr. vapxiacos, acc. to Pliny and Plutarch f, 
vapkn numbness, in reference to the heavy or 
narcotic effects produced by it.] A genus of the 
order Amaryllidacex, containing many species; a 
plant of this genus; now esp. Narcissus poelicus, 
a bulbons plant, flowering in spring and bearing 
a heavily scented single white flower with an un- 


divided corona edged with crimson and yellow. 

1548 Turner Names Herbcs (E. D.S.) 55 Narcissus is of 
diuerse sortes. 1562 — //erdali1.62 Narcissus hath a narrow 
lefe, many together and fat. 1578 Lyte Dedocns 209 There 
are two very faire and beautifull kindes of Narcissus. 1596 
Nasue Saffron MWakdéen 73 Like the doure Narcissus, hauing 
flowres onely at the roote. 1613 Davors Secrets of dugling 
4 xxvii. Red Hyacinth, and yealow Daffadill, Purple Nar- 
cissus, like the morning rayes. 1638 Mitton Lycidas 148 
Wks. (ed. Todd) Y. 58 note, Next, adde Narcissus that still 
weeps in vaine. c17og Prior 2nd //ymn Callimachus 
99 The yellow crocus there, and fair narcissus. 1797 Encyel. 
Brit, (ed. 3) X11. 635/1 ‘The..poetic daffodil, or common 
white-narcissus, is well known. 1820 SHELLEY Seusit, Pl. 
1. 18 Narcissi, the fairest among them all. 1829 LANpoR 
/mag. Conv., Epicurus, etc Wks. 1853 1. 503/1 Laden with 
hyacinths and narcissuses, anemones and jonquils. 1873 
‘Quioa’ Pascarcl 1. 22 At every step they trampled a 
bright narcissus under foot. E 

Comb, 1885 Cassell’s Encycl, Dict., Narcissus-flowered 
Anemone, A xemonue narcissiflora. 

Narcolepsy (naikdlepsi). Lath. Also -lep- 
sia. [f. narco- as comb. form of Gr. vapxn numb- 
ness + -/epsy as in EpILepsy.] A nervous disease 
characterized by short and frequently recurring 
attacks of somnolence ; also, the somnolent state 
which often preccdes an attack of epilepsy. 

1888 Lancet 28 Jan. 188/2 Narcolepsia consists in sudden 
attacks of deep sleep lasting some minutes. 1894 /did. 
3 Nov. 1065/1 A case of narcolepsy, the subject being a 
soldier who suffered daily from sudden attacks of somno- 
lence. 1898 Pop. Sct. Monthly LAI 558 Among rarer 
forms of pathological sleep the author discusses naicolepsy, 

Narcomania (naikémérnia). ath. [f. as 
prec, + -MANIA.] An uncontrollable craving for 
narcotic drugs. 

1888 N. Kerr /ucbriety 34, 1 propose to call this abnorinal 
state, especially in its marked maniacal forms, by the com- 
prehensive name—Narcomania, 1896 Darly News 19 June 
6/3 No man is better acquainted with all developinents of 
narcomania than Dr. Norman Kerr. 

Hence Narcoma‘niac, one who 
narcomania; Narcoma‘niacal a, 

1888 N. Kerr /aebriety Index, Narcomaniacs often driven 
against will. 1889 /drd. (ed. 2) 74 Narcomaniacal untruth. _ 

Narcosis (naikou'sis). /'ath, [a. Gr. vaprwots, 
{. vapxoury to benumb.] The production of a nar- 
cotic state (+ or the quality of producing this); 
the operation or effects of narcotics upon the 
system ; a state of insensibility. 

1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys, Dict. (ed. 2), Narcosis,a priva- 
tion of Sense as in a Palpsie, or in taking of Opium, &a 
1697 Phil, Trans. XIX. 383 The Narcosis of Opium, for 
Example, is gone or separated, because the dryed juice.. 
smells not sostrong. 1753 CuamBers Cyct. Supp., Narcosts, 
a stupefaction or insensible state, whether brought on by 
medicines, or happening from natural causes. 1863 Jacm. 
Mag. Oct. 46x By Narcosis 1..mean exclusively the action 
of large doses of the substances called Narcotics upon the 
organism. 1872 Hasitton Nervous Dis. 72 This follows 
profound narcosis by alcohol or opium. 

Narcotia (naikow'fia), [f. Narcor-rc a. +14.) 
= NARcuTINE. : 

1876 Hartey Jat. Med. (ed.6) 765 Opium contains from 
6 to 8 per cent of Narcotia or Narcotine. 

Narcotic (uaikp'tik), 56. Aled. Also 4 ner-, 
4-5 -ike, (-yke), 7-8 -ick. fad. I. narcotique 
(14th c.), or med.L. narcotic-um, Gr. vapkwrin-dv, 
neut. of vaprwrixds ; seenext.] A substance which 
when swallowed, inhaled, or injected into the 
system induces drowsiness, sleep, stupefaction, or 
insensibility, according to its strength and the 


amount taken. 

¢1385 Cuaucer L.G. W. 2670 /ypermnestra, He shal 
slepe as longe as evere the leste, The narcotykis & opiis ben 
sostronge. ¢ 1386 — Ant.’s 7. 614 With nercotikes and opie 
of Thebes fyn, 1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy u. x, Narco- 
tikes that cause mentoslepe. 1655 CuLrerren, etc. Kiverius 
1. ii, 10 A sleeping Disease is got by the too frequent use 
of Medicines called Narcoticks, that do produce sleep. 1677 
Piotr O.rfordsh, 60 Boetius holds it to be a good narco- 
tick, and that it safely may be given to procure sleep. 
1702 J. Purcete Cholick (1714) 123 The Pain may be eas’d 
..by Anodins and Narcoticks. 1834 Cycd Pract. Med. M1. 
149/2 The nerves most particularly affected by narcotics 
are the respiratory. 1846 J. BaxTER Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) 1. 405 The hop is a useful narcotic, and the smell 
of its flowers soporific, 1878 M. L. Hotsrook //jgiene 


suffers from 


indented or curled cup. 1660 SHARRock Vegetables 80 | Brain 62 Vake no narcotics to make you sleep. 


NARCOTIC. 


Narcotic (naskp'tik), a Also 7-8 -ick(e, 
8 -ique. [ad. med.L. warcotic-us or Gr. vapkw- 
tix-ds, f. vapxovy to benumb, stupefy: sce Nak- 
cosis and -oTi1c. Hence also F. varcotigue.] 

1. Of substances or their qualities: Having the 
effect of indncing stupor, sleep, or insensibility. 

1601 Hottanp Pliny II. 103 This later Daffodil..stuffeth 
the head, for which narcoticke qualitie..it took the name 
in Greek Narcissus. /éid., Explan, Words Art, Narcoticke 
medicines be those that benum and stupifie with their 
coldnesse. 1651 Frencu Dist7//, v. 116 ‘Vhree parts of 
four of them are an insipid Narcetick flegme. @ 1668 Da- 
vENANT Afasque Wks. (1673) 364 Injunctions are gone out 
. for the purging of the heavenly Beverage of a narcotique 
weed, 1742 London §& Country Brew, 1. (ed. 4) 47 The 
stupifying narcotic Qualities of the Yeast. 1799 Aled. Frvi. 
I. 161 The narcotic principle is contained chiefly in those 
vegetables which..have a direct tendency to induce sleep. 
1804 /did. XII. 38 Hyosciamus, cicuta, and other narcotic 
and acrimonious plants. 1865 Kincs.ey //erezu, iii, Stupid 
with mead made from narcotic heather honey. | 

b. ¢vansf. of persons, actions, qualities, etc.: 
Producing sleep or dullness. 

1751 Jounson Rambler No. 89 ? 8 He that finds the frigid 
and narcotick infection beginning toseize him. a 1763 SHEN- 
stone Economy 11.95 Pale, meagre, inuse-rid wight } who 
reads in vain Narcotic volumes o'er. 1791 Boswett Yohu- 
son (1816) II. 109 That it endeavoured to infuse a narcotick 
indifference.,into the minds of the people. .is but too evi- 
dent. 18535 Mottey Dutch Rep. v. iv. (1866) 729 He.. 
habitually fell asleep at that horrible council- board,. . while 
the other murderers had found their work less narcotic. 
1888 Lanciant Auc. Rome 113 ‘Vo lose hours upon hours in 
listening to silly and narcotic lecturers, 

2. Of the nature of narcosis. 

1661 Lovett Hist. Anim. & Alin. 335 It’s cured..if ma- 
lignant, venenate, and narcotick, by alexipharmicks, and 
roborants. 1834 Cycl. Pract. Afed, II. 160/2 It is not the 
repetition of sound, but of the same sound, which produces 
the narcotic effect. 1863 M. Howitrtr. Bremer's Greece II, 
xii, 52 The want of animation and movement..exercises a 
slumberous, narcotic effect on the mind, 

Narcotical (naikptikal), a. Now zare. [f. 
prec. + -AL.] Ofa narcotic nature; soporific. 

1587 Harmer tr. Beza's Serm, 421 Medicines which they 
call narcotical, that is to say such as benowine and ded the 
diseased. 1597A. M. tr. Gaullemean's Fr. Chirurg. 49 b/2, 
We inust endevoure to mitigate the payne with Narcoticall 
thinges. 1657 ‘Vomuinson Aenous Disp. 113 Soft confec- 
tions,..purging or narcoticall. 1695 Werstmacott Serif, 
Herb, 25 The Chymical Oyl of Box-wood [is}..look’d upon 
to be highly Narcotical. 1831 /vaser’s Alag. 111. 770[He} 
drugged the readers..with narcotical essays upon currency. 

Hence Narcotically adv.; Narco‘ticalness 
(Ogilvie, 1850), 

1654 WuittocK Zootomia 222 As those things do, that 
passe for narcotically cold. 1811 Byron /dints Jv. Hor. 733 
Hark to those notes, narcotically soft ! The cobbler-laureais 
sing. 1890 Blackw. Alag. CLXVIII. 22/1 The oppressive 
atmosphere of a naicotically perfumed boudoir. 

Narco‘ticism. ‘ave. [f. Narcotic a. +-13M.] 
Narcotism. 

1822 Alouthly Alag. LILI. 199/2 Those who eat them to 


excess were affected..with a kind of stupor and narcoti- , 


cism. 1899 Z7ivo IVordds 6 Jan. 1/2 Souls who, in their 
earth life, allowed narcoticism to control them. 

WNarco‘ticness. vave—'. [f. Narcotic a. + 
-NESS.] Narcoticalncss. b 

1651 R. Cuitpin /Zartlid’s Legacy (1655) 137 It taketh 
away the appetite, not by real satiating, but by its Naico- 
tickness deluding nature. 1727 Baitey vol. II. [hence 
in later Dicts.}], Narcotickuess, stupifying.. Quality. 

Narco:tico-a‘crid, 2. and sé. A/ed. [f. nar- 
cotico- as combining form of Narcotic a.+ AcriDa, 
Cf. I. xarcolico-dcre.] 

A. adj. Possessing both narcotic and acrid or 
irritant properties. 

1835 Cycl. Pract. Aled. IV. 230/1 The symptoms which 
characterize the narcotico-acrid poisons generally. 1854 
Encycl. Brit. (ed. 8) V. 180/2 They have narcotico-acrid 
properties and are usually more or less poisonous. 1861 
Benteey Jian. Bot. 582 The plants of the order should be re- 
garded with suspicion,..some act as narcotico-acrid poisons, 

B. sé. An irritant narcotic poison, 

1829 Curistison 79cat, Potsons (1832) 592 Some varieties 
of poisoning with the vegetable narcotico-acrids. 1840 
Peuny Cycl, XVI. 88/2 Many natural compounds have an 
acrid principle combined with the narcotic, and hence are 


lermed narcotico-acrids. ; 
So Narco:tico-i'rritant a. (Ogilvie, 1882.) 
[f. as next + -1NA.] 


Na‘rcotina. Chem. ? Obs. 
= NAncCOTINE. 

1334 Cycl. Pract. Aled, U1. 152/2 Separating..the me- 
conate of morphia, the narceine and narcotina, 1840 exny 
Cycl, XVI. 87/2 A brilliant crystalline substance is left, 
which is the narcotina of the opium, 

Narcotine (naukdtin, -ain), Chem. [f. Nan- 
COT-IC a. + -INES, or a. F. narcoline.| A bitter 
crystalline alkaloid derived from opium (discovered 
by Derosne in 1803), sometimes used in medicine. 

1823 Ilapen tr. Afajendics Kormulary 28 If a grain of 
narcotine, dissolved in oil, be given to dogs, it produces a 
State of stupor. 1876 [Lartny AZat, Aled. (ed. 6) 762 A solu- 
tion of narcotine and hydrochlorate of papaverine, 

Narcotism (naukétiz'm). //a/h, ([f. as prec. 
+ -1sM, or ad. F, xarcolisme.] 

1. The condition produced by narcotics; a staté 
of stupor, somnolence, or inscnsibility. 

1831 Davirs Afat. Aled, 296 During narcotism, the circu- 
lation is sometimes slightly accelerated, at others it is 
slower, 1859 R. I’. Luxton Centr. Africa in Frul. Geog. 
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Soc. XXIX. 367 It affects the head, and produces an agree- 
able narcotism, followed by sound sleep, 1875 H. C. Woop 
Therap. (1879) 225 Whenever it is desired to produce very 
decided narcotism by..opium, the drug should always be 
given in liquid form. = 

b. The method of producing insensibility by 
narcotics. 

1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Aled, v. 69 You have lately 
seen an infusion of green tea useful in .. narcotinm, 1855 
RamssotHam Obstet, Aled, 184 Siebold makes the same 
remark in reference to two forceps cases, in which he em- 
ployed narcotism. 

2. A morbid inclination to sleep. 

1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Aved. viil. 91 That tendency 
to narcotism..which is observed in every case of genuine 
typhus. 1897 Zrans. Amer. Pediatric Soe, 1X. 118 Pro- 
nounced narcotism and headache are..the most charac- 
teristic symptoms of his lithamic attacks, 

3. ¢ransf. The narcotic influence of something. 

1867 Lowett Wks, (1890) II. 317 Lapped in waking dreams 
by the narcotism of an age of science. 1876 J. Ottive 
Wootng of Até Ill. xvi. 271 His musings were..softened 
by the genial narcotism of tobacco. 

Narcotist (naukétist). [f as prec. + -IST.] 
Onc addicted to the use of narcotics. 

1860 A// Year Round No. 53. 61 There, though opium- 
eating is now unusual,..I have seen the miserable narcotist 
lying staring at nothing. 1881 Sat, Aev. 5 Mar. 288 The 
narcotist who..finds himself unable to sleep without mor- 
phia or chloral. _ 

Narcotiza‘tion. [f. next + -ation.] The 
action of narcotizing ; the state induced by nar- 
cotic poisoning, 

1864 Loud. Rev. 6 Aug. 154/1 The irregularity of the 
circulation was like that described in M, Decaisne’s cases 
of narcotization as produced by ordinary smoking. 1876 tr. 
Waguer’s Gen, Pathol. 163 After narcotization of animals, 
there always arises dilatation of vessels. 

Narcotize (naskdtaiz), 7. [f. Narcot-ic a.] 

1. ¢rans. To drug or render insensible with a 
narcotic. 

1843 R. J. Gravis Syst. Clin. Aled. xiv. 151 He was evi- 
dently deeply narcotised. 1859 R. F. Burton Centr. 
Africa in Frul, Geog. Soe. XXUX. 243 Near the coast the 
people narcotise fish with the juice of certain plants. 
1899 Allbutt's Syst. Aled. VII. 823 Giving morphia by 
hypodermic injection in such large doses as to keep the 
patient deeply narcotised. 

refl. 1865 Reader 1 Apt. 374/3 They narcotize, but do not 
nicotinize themselves. 

2. /ransf. To dull or deaden. Also adsol, 

1864 E. Sarcent Pecudiar I. 189 What wonder that he 
should narcotize his moral sense with the aroma of these 
social fascinations. 1876 Lowett Among my Bhs. Ser. un. 
248 hey rather narcotize than fortify. 1894 Du Maurier 
Triléy II. 252 He longed for his old brain-disease to come 
back and narcotise his trouble. 

Hence Na‘rcotized Af/. a., Na‘rcotizing f//. a. 

1851 H. Mayo Pog. Superst. (ed. 2) 138 The narcotising 
agent recommended by Mr. Jackson. 1863 3, Taytor //. 
Thurston xiv. 183 It surrounded each fair face with a 
nimbus, to the narcotized vision of youth. 1878 O. W. 
Hotmes Afoflcy 226 How much better is the restlessness 
of a noble ambition than the narcotized stupor of club-life. 

Ward (1a:d),sé. Also 4-6 narde. [=OF.zarde 
(mod.F. vard), ad, L. zardus (see Narnus), ad. 
Gr, vapdos, of Oriental origin: cf. Heb. 173 227d" 
(pl. 2 va@dim), Arab. aud Pers. ry \y nardin, 
Skr. xarada, nalada.| 

1, An aromatic balsam or ointment used by the 
ancients, derived from the plant of the same name 
(see sense 2, and cf. SPIKENARD). 

Chiefly in poetic use, or in echoes of N. T. passages. 

1382 Wycur Yohx xii. 3 Marie took a pound of oynement 
spikenard, or trewe narde, precious. 1388 — Song Sol, i. 
rr Whanne the kyng was in his restyng place, my narde 
saf his odour. ¢ 1420 Padlad, on Hush. 1.143 Her seed yf 
me reclyne In baume, or narde, or opi, daies thre. 1477 
Norton Ord. Aécd. v.in Ashm. (1652) 70 Amher, Narde, 
and Mirrhe. 1526 Sketton Alaguy/. 2373 Your wordes be 
more sweter than ony precyous narde. 1554 Puicrot E.ram. 
& IW7it. (Parker Soc.) 233 You have plentifully poured upon 
me your precious nard. 1601 Hottann /Zny xu. xii. I 
364 The good..and true Nard is known by the lightnes, 
red colour, sweet smell, and the tast especially. 1647 Jer. 
‘Yaytor £76, Proph. Ep. Ded. 3 Whose lessons were softer 
than Nard, or the Juice of the Candian Olive. 1708 
J. Puiirs Cyder it. 53 Steams, than Myrrh or Nard 
more grateful. 1775 R. Cuanpter 7rav. Asia Al, (1825) 
I. 165 Mutianus..had many holes filled with nard to nourish 
and moisten it. 1835 Brownine (araccésus iv. 192 Heap 
cassia, sandal-buds and stripes Of labdanum, and aloe-balls, 
Smeared with dull nard. 1866 Branpe & Cox Dict. Sci. 
etc. If. 635/71 The Nard of the ancients..is now believed 
to have been the produce of a dwarf Valerianaceous herb. 

Comb, 1696 Puitiws, Nard-Plant, that grows in the 
Indies,. .sweet, and smelling like Galingale. 

2. An aromatic plant, esp. that yielding the oint- 
ment used by the ancients (now usually supposcd 
to be Wardostachys Jatamanst; cf. SPIKENARD), 

1sgt Percivace SP. Dict., Asarabacar, a kinde of Narde, 
a kinde of foale foote, 1598 Frorio, Migeda, the herbe 
Peppei-woort, narde or Coriander of Rome. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 616 There is a Kinde of Nard, in Creet,..that hath 
a Root hairy, like a Rough-footed-Doves foot. 1667 Mit- 
ton 1. £. Vv. 293 He..now is come Into the blissful field, 
through Groves of Myrrhe And flouring Odours, Cassia, 
Nard, and Dalme. 1855 Sincreton Virgil I. 33 As much as 
lowly nard To beds of crimson roses,—in our mind So much 
Amyntas yieldeth unto thee, ‘ 
‘3. With defining terms, as Cellic, French, Indian, 
Mtalian, mounlain, rustic nara; also tuard savage. 


NARE. 


1601 Hotanp Pliny UM. 88 As for the plant Saliunca or 
Nard Celtick [etc.]. /dz¢. 104 Some haue taken rustick- 
Nard to be the root of Bacchar, and so named it: the which 
hath put me in mind of French Nard. 1611 Ftorio, Nardo 
salnatico, nard-sauage. 1678 Samon harm, Lond, 1. iv. 
60 The male is the broad Italian Nard, (which is the sweeter) 
and is called Lavender. 1768 Croker Compl, Dict. I1.s.v., 
The Indian Nard..was formerly employed in the same in- 
tentions asthe Celtic. 1799G.Smitu Laboratory I. 432 The 
following drugs, viz. liquorish and celtic-nard. 1801 Ancyed. 
Brit. Suppl Il. 293/2 The Protean plant Valerian, a sister 
of the Mountain and Celtic Nard. 1842 Penny Cyc. 
XXII. 347/2 It is curious that the Celtic and mountain 
nards are also Valerians, 

4. Mat-grass (ards sivicta). vare—. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 777/2 The common Nard, or Matgrass.. 
is a worthless grass for agricultural purposes. 

Hence Nard v. frazs., to anoint with nard. 

1828 Tennyson Lover's Tale 1. 671 She took the hody of 
my past delight, Narded..and balm’d it for herself, 


Nardi‘ferous, 2. vave—'. [f. L. nardifer + 
-ous.} Bearing or producing nard. ; 

1657 Tomunson Renou's Disp. 461 Pizantian PBlatta. .is 
long and strict, found in nardiferous lakes. a. 

Wa‘rdine, @ zare. [ad. obs. F. xardin 
(Godef.), or L. vardinus, Gr. vapdiwvos, f. vapdos 
Narp.}] Of or pertaining to nard; having the 
qualities of nard. + Oz xardine, oil of nard. ; 

c1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 104 Anoynte his nolle & his 
necke wip hoote oynementis as wib oile of nardine. 1545 
Rayxotp Byrth Mankynde 78 Take oyle nardine, oyle of 
whyte lyllies, of eche an ounce and an halfe. 1828-32 
Wesster Cites Asiatic Res. 5 

Nardoo (naid#, na-1d7). Also nardu. [Native 
Australian ; also given as zgdrdt and ardoo.| 

1. The sporocarp of the plant Afarsilea guadri- 
folia, used as food by the Australian aborigines ; 
the Hour made from this. Also a//72d. 

1861 H. J. Witts in W. Howitt Discov. Austral. (1865) 
IL. 248 Starvation on nardoo is by no means very unpleasant. 
1861 Kine /did, 252 The natives .. gave in return some 
chewed pitchery and nardoo balls. 1862 Kenpatt Poems 
110 Lest unfriendly hands Should rob him of his hoard of 
wild nardoo. 1874 Dusk Twilight /1our 134 ‘Vhey fished 
and hunted for their food, And gathered nardoo. 

2. The plant A/arszlea yuadrifolia, also called 


clover-fern. 

1864 Chambers's Encyel. V1. 670/2 Nardoo, a plant of the 
acotyledonous natural order Afarsileacer, 1889 LuMHOLTZ 
Cannibals 41 On the banks of the Thompson river I ob- 
served the well-known nardu (J/arsi/ea). 

attrib, 1863 W. Howirt Discov. Austral. Il, 247 They 
now hegan to inquire of the nardoo seed, imagining it the 
produce of atree. 1866 reas. Bot. 777/1 Nardoo fields, 
probably swampy places in which it abounds. 


| Nardus (nasdis). Now rare. [L. xardus: 
see NARD s}.] Nard, spikenard (the ointment and 


plant). Also aé/7zb, and fig. 

971 Blichl. Hout. 73 Pr wren preo ba betstan [wyrta], 
ele, & nardus, & spica. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. KR. 
XV. Cx. (1495) 672 Nardus ts a lytyll herbe wyth pryckes 
and smellyth wel..and therof is treble manere kynde, 
Indica, Celtica, and Sirica. 1526 Tinpate Yokn xii, 3 A 
pounde of oyntment called nardus. 1535 CoveRDALE Mark 
xiv. 3 There came a woman which had a boxe of pure and 
costly Nardus oyntement. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 307 It 
is good to be poured into the eares with oyle of roses, or 
Nardus. 1600 Fairrax Tasso xvi. xv, Vpon his brest and 
forehead gently blew The aire, that balme and nardus 
breath'd vnseene, 1720 StryPe Stow’s Surv, (1754) 1). v1. 
ii. 5097/2 Edward is dead,..A King, or fragrant Nardus 
hight, a gracious princely Peer. 1797 Hotcrort tr. Sfod- 
berg's Trav. (ed. 2) III. Ixxix. 217 ‘Fhey..scattered this 
valuable water of the nardus. 1842 Peunuy Cyct. XXII. 
347/1 The first kind being called nardus, and distinguished 
into the Syrian and Indian varieties. 


Nare (né1), sb. Now only ach. [ad. L. 
naris (usu. in pl. 2a7es; see NAnEs). Cf. OF, 


nairre (Godef.).] 

+1. A nostril. Oés. (chiefly in 17th c. verse). 

1398 Trrvisa Barth. De P. KR. xvi. cxii. (Bodl, MS.), 
Veynes & nares & pe pawme of the hondes..be bawmed 
perwib. @1616 B. Jonson Efigr., On famous Voy. 133 
For, yet, no nare was tainted, Nor thumb, nor finger, to the 
stop acquainted, 1663 Butter Aud. 1. i. 742 ‘There is a 
Machiavilian plot, (Tho’ ev’ry nare olfact it not). 

2. spec. A nostril of a hawk. 

1486 22. St. Albans av, With a penne put itin the hawkis 
nares Ones or twyes. /6r¢/. c vij, Thorogh her Nostrellis or 
hir nares. c1575 Per. Bh. Sparhawkes (1886) 6 Seare 
fayre: nares wyde: stalke short and bygg. 1614 LATHAM 
Falconry (1633) 131, | was inforced first to slit her with a 
knife, from her eare vnto her nare. 1614 Markuam Cheap 
Hus6, w. vil. xiii. 142 The Rheume is a continual! running 
or dropping at the Hawkes Nares. 1727 BraDtey Fam. 
Duct. 5.v. Aposthume, When the Nares of the Hawk are 
stuffed up..put some Drops thereof upon her Nares. 1840 
Browninc Sordello 1y. 59 Who bade him bloody the spent 
osprey’s nare? 1860 H. AinswortH Ovingdéan Grange 61 
Its keen-bent beak,.. wide nares, and full black eye. 

Comb, c1450 Bk. Hawking (Hari. MS. 2340) 14a, Coold 
..makith flume fall oute of be brayne, [and] but if 1t have 
hastely help it wol stop his nare brolles. 

+ Nare, a. Ols. Forms: 1 neara, neare, 2 
nara, 3-4 nare. [OE. searva, var. of nearo 
Narrow a.] Narrow. 

In the collocation zarcwel, nave wey, which occurs in the. 
Moral Ode 347 (Egerton text) and R. Glouc. CA702. 3312, 
the form may be due to elision of the w (iu za7¢w) before 
that of the word following. : ue 

¢ 888 K. AELFrep Socti. xix, Behealde he..hu neara bere 
cordan stede is, peah heo us rum pince. a@ goo Aentish Gloss. 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 80 Pusens angustus, nearepyt. ¢ 1000 Agse 


a 


NARE. 


Gosp. Matt. vii. 14 Eala bu neara (Hatton nara) & hu 
Fain fi is but eat. ¢ 1290 S. £. Ley. I. 304/157 Pe hul..is 
sumdel nare [=163 narv). /did. 320/724 11 lith..ibouwed 
ase an hare..for is In is sumdel nare. ¢ 12335 SHOREHAM 
1. 1383 He a-uangep a crowet eke, And a towaylle nare, 

+ Nare, were not: cf. Ne aoe ERE. Obs. 

tt. Hom. 223 Nare hio blinde 3escapene. ¢ 1200 

pent 201% (Trin. Coll. MS.), Alle unhalde Purh dead 
cam in pis middeneard Nare noman elles dead. ¢3374 
Cuaucer Boeth, 1. pr. iii. (1868) to Certis it nar[e] not leucful 
ne sittyng to philosophie [etc.} 

+Narelil. és. rare. [a. OF. *nared (later 
narean):; see Nate sd. and -EL*.) A nostril. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans cvjb, Brynne the Narellis thourogh 


owte. 7 
little holes wbereat she draws if, and lets out, her breath. 


Jérd., Nareau, a narell, or nosethrill. 

Narer, nearer: see Nak a. 7 

i Nares (né-1z). Anal. [L. xdrés, pl. of 
naris, Naue sé., related to Nase sd., nose.) p/. 
The nostrils or nasal passages. 

1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed_2), Nares, the Nos- 
trils. 2727-38 Cuaupers Cyc/. s.v. Nose, Divided in the 
middle by a third {bone]..into two partitions, called the 
nares or nostiils. 1753 —Cycl. Supp. s.v., The wares of fish 
differ also in proportion. 1808-10 Mem, Wernerian Soc. 1. 
viii, 140 The blowholes or nares were united at the posterior 

rt into one tube. 1833 Cyeé. Pract. Med. 11. 104/1 The 
introduction of a cylindrical plug of lint through the anterior 
nares. 1873 Mivart £éem. Ana:. 76 These openings are the 
hinder nostrils, or posterior nares. 

Nare-throlle: see Nane sé. 2. 

Wareu, -ewe, obs. ff. Narrow a. (and z.). 

Warf: see Narve. — ; 

Narghile, nargileh (naugile). Also 
-ghileh, -ghyle, -ghille, -gilé, -guilé. B. nare 
ghilly, -gilly (nazgi'li). [= F. narghileh, nar- 


guild, ad. Pers. (or Turk.) LIG nargileh, f. Pers. 
JHE nargil, cocoa-nat, of which the receptacle 


for the tobacco was originally made.] An Oriental 
tobacco-pipe in which the smoke passes through 
water before reaching the mouth: a HfookaH. 

a, 1839 Miss Parpor Beanties of Bosph. 35 The narghil2, 
or water pipe,..which greatly resembles the hookah of 
Hindostan, 1s always filled with Shiraz tobacco. 1848 
Tuacneray Van, Farr li, A Turkish officer..making believe 
to puff at anarghile. 1877 A. B. Epwarns LU’ Nile xxi. 
667 Gorgeous. .uarghilehs with long flexible tubes. 1897 
Gunter Susan Turnbull ii. 14 He enjoys his nargileh pipe. 

8, 1847 Disraeu Tancred iu. ii, Inhaling through rose 
water the.. artificial flavour of the nargilly, 187z M. Cottxs 
Mrq. & Merch, 1. vii. 184 He is smoking his narghilly. 

ar3zwe, obs. form of Narrow v. 

Narhwal, obs. form of NaRwHat.. 

Narial (né-rial), a. Anad. [f. L. xé@ri-s nostril 
(see Nakes) + -at.] Belonging to the nares. 

1870 Flower Osteol. Mamm. xi. 171 The edges of these 

reatly expanded narial apertures, 188: Owen in Vature 

< XIV. 499/2 The pat to the narial passage, or 1espiratory 
mouth as it may be called. 

So Marric a. (Cent. Dict. 1890). 

Waricorn (néorikpin). Ornith. [f. L. nari-s 
nostril + corn-% horn.} A horny covering pro- 
tecting the nostrils in certain birds. 

1866 Coves in Proc. Philad, Acad. Nat. Sci. 176 The 
‘naricorn’ o1 shinotheca is an irregularly convoluted little 
scroll, very thin and delicate in texture. /d7d., When the 
naricorns are rv séf# the outer of these divisions.. forms 
the most conspicuous part. 


Nariform (né-r.ffim), a. [f. as prec. + -Fors.] 
(See quots.) 
1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 432 Nariform, a compressed 


culicle, resembling in shape a nose inverted. 2 WEBSTER, 
Na rifortn, formed like the nose. a 

Narine (né-rain), a. [f. as prec.+-1NE.} ‘Of 
or belonging to the nostrils’ (Ogilvie, 1882). 

Nark (nauk), s6. Cant. [Romany xdé nose.] 
(See quot. 1894.) 

1865 Slang Dict. (ed. 2}. 1894 A. Morrison Afean Streels 
260 He resolved to .. becoine a nark—a copper’s nark— 
which is a police spy or informer. 

Hence Mark v., /rans. to watch, look after; inds. 
to act as an informer. 

1855 Slave Dict. (ed. 2). 1894 A. Morrison Afean Streets 
260 Hardly had he begun his narking when some of the.. 
mob dropped on him. 1896 — Ciid:d Yago 55 It was the 
sole commandment that ran there : ‘ Thou shalt not nark ‘. 

Narow(e), -hede, -ly, -ness, obs. ff. Nar- 
RoW a., NARROWIEAD, etc. 

Narr (ni), v. Now only dia’, [Onomatopaic: 
cf. Nar and Granv.J intr. Of a dog: Tosnarl, 
growl, Also /rausf. 

1909 BARCLAY Siyf of Folys (1570) 69 Narring with thy 
selfe, like as a dogge doth barke. 1530 Parscr. 643/2, 1 
narre, as a dogge dothe whan he is angred, je rechine. 
1573 Barer Adv. s.v.Grinue, A grinning, or scornefull open- 
Ing of y* mouth, as when a dog narreth. 1585 FETHERSTONE 
tr. Calvin on Acts xvii. 3. 409 The worship of the law, 
whereat the Jewes narre at this day like dogs. 

3875 Parisn Sussex Dial., Narre, to growl like a dog. 
1894 Northumbld. Gloss., Narr, to snarl, to find fault in 
a growling manner. 

Narr, obs. variant of Nak a., nearer. 

Narra, dial. variant of Ne’ER a. 

Navrrable, a. rare—°, (See quot.) 

1623 Cockeram 1, Nayrad/e, that which may be declared. 


1611 Coter., Canolles,a haukes Narell; one of the- 
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Warracion, -cyon, obs. forms of NARRATION. 


Narratable (n&rztab’l), a. [f.next +-aBLE.] 
That can be narrated. 

1852 Dickens Let. to ¥. White 22 Nov., If you should 
think of any other idea narratable by an old man. 

Narrate (n&ré''t), v. [f. L. xarraz-, ppl. stem 
of zarrare to relate, recount, supposed to be for 
*enarare, related to guarus knowing, skilled, and 
thus ultimately allied to Know z.] 

The earliest examples (1656) are prob. translations of Sp. 
narrar, Otherwise the word comes ito English use only 
after 1750; Richardson and Johnson call it Scottish :— 

1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa (1811) VI. 223 When I have 
least to narrate, to speak in the Scottish phrase, 1 am most 
diverting. 1755 Jounson, Narrate, to relate, to tell; a 
word only used in Scotland. 1813 Q. Rev. July 433 The 
style fof MeCiie's Ano] is. . free from all modern atiectation, 
excepting the abominable verb ‘ narrate’, which must ab- 
solutely he proscribed in all good writing. 

1. /rans. To relate, recount, give an account of. 

1656 S. Hottanp tr. Zara (1719) 11 His Excellency ..nar- 
rates his several Encounters. /d7d. 136 It were needless to 
narrate what flouting..there was amongst the bundle of 
Knights. 1754 CamBripce in World No. 56 I1. 192, I have 
listened to the tales..of senators who narrated the elo- 
quence they never spoke] 1755 Amory Afem. (1769) 1. 299 
Were I to give you the particulars of all tbese tbings, it 
would take up days to narrate. 1788 Axna Sewarp Lett. 
(1811) 1. 92 In narrating interesting facts, his comments.. 
often fatigue by their plenitude. 1804 SouTHEY in Aw. 
Rev. 11. 17 Whe discovery of Madeira is narrated with all 
the exaggerations of romance. 1823 Bentuam Wot Paul 

On this occasion three principal events are narrated. 
1875 Jowetr Plato ted. 2) 1. 399 The tale of the last hours 
of Soczates is narrated to Echecrates. 


2. absol. To give an account, make a relation. 

1795 tr. Mercer's Fragm. Pol. & Hist. U1. 439 They onght 
merely to narrate, to prove, and to conclude by a short 
recapitulation. 1830 Careyte J/ssc. (1857) Il. 168 Most 
men .speak only to narrate. 1843 Marrvat AS. Vrolet 
xXxiii, Any one on hearing him narrate would say the same. 

Hence Narrated ff/. a., Narracting zvb/. sd, 
and fp/.a. Also Narra‘ter, narrator. rare. 

1758 Mrs. Lexxox //enrictfa ww, vii, (1761) 1. 159 Here 
miss Woodby broke in upon the fair narrater. 1802 Mrs. EL 
Parsons A/yst, Vistt 1V. 149, 1 cannot be so enact in the 
repetition as he was in the narrating. 1802-12 Destuam 
Ration. Judic. vid. (1827) 1. 57 ‘Whe narrating witness 
in question speaks of some other person and not of himself. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1V. 121 Like the Protagoras. .it 
is a narrated dialogue. 

Narration (niréfan). Also 3-6 -cion, 6 
-cyon, -tioun, 6 Sc. nerr-. [a. F. narration 
(12-13th c.), or ad. L. narrdalion-em, noun of 
action f. narrdre to NARRATE: sec -ATION.] 

1. The action of relating or recounting, or thc 
fact of being recounted; an instance of this. +1n 
carly use esp. in phr. ¢o make narration. 

1432-50 tr. //tecdten (Rolls) 11. 175 The ordre of the narra- 
cion of stories requirethe that the gestes of the worlde 
scholde be describede also. 1481 Caxion Alyrr. int. xix. 176 
It behoueth ouer longe narracion that of alle them wolde 
descryue the gretenes. 1509 Hawes /'ast. /‘leas. Xx. 
(Percy Soc.) 108 Fantasy, and estymacyon truely, And 
memory, as I make narracyon, Eche upon other hath 
occupacyon. 1573 G. Harvey Letter-d/. (Camden) 44 The 
short time 1 have wil scars suffice to nake a simple and bare 
narration of things. 1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 
u. 389 Our meaning is not to make any long particular 
nariation, 1697 Drypex uci’ Ded. ajb, Narration, 
doubtless, preceded Acting, and gave Laws to it. 1823 
Byron Juan xiv. vii, Vhis uarrative is not meant for narra- 
tion, ut a mere airy and fantastic basis. 1844 Miss Mitrorp 
in L'Estrange Zz (1870) INL. x, 189 Mr. Dickens wants the 
earnest good-faith in narration which makes Balzac so en- 
chanting. 1870 Lowete Study Wind. (1871) 191 [Dante] the 
great master of laconic narration. 

b, That which is narrated or recounted ; a story, 
narrative, account. 

1432-50 tr. //igdew (Rolls) 11. 429 Whiche thynge was 
provede to haue bene after his narracion. 1482 J/onk of 
Evesham (Arb.) 65 Let vs turne ageyne thys narracyon to 
thoes tbynges the whyche we haue lefte oute. 1528 Rey 
Rede me (Arb.) 73 Olde wyves tales.. Which they call holy 
narracions. 1576 Firminc /anopl, Epist. 255 Wppou 
vrgent necessitie, wee must..leuen our Orations with 
historical nariations. 1624 Capt. Smit Virginia Ep. Ded. 
2 Your Gratious hand..hath given birth to the publication 
of this Narration. 1662 STiLuincFt. Orig. Sacre ui. i. § 2 
A Divine revelation then must he faithful and true in all its 
narrations. 1730 STEELE Zatlcr No. 20 P 1 The following 
Narration is a sufficient Testimony of the ‘Truth of this 
Observation. 1794 J. R. Suttivan Vrew Nat, 11. 214 It is 
a narration suitea tothe capacity of the people. 1859 BLack- 
WELL Mallet's North. Autig. 76 That Kind of narrations, in 
which truth is designedly blended with fable. 

2. a. Khel. Vhat part of an oration in which 
the facts of the matter are stated (sec quots.). 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. x. (Percy Soc.) 34 Dysposicion, 
the true seconde parte Of rethorike, doth evermore dyrecte 
‘The maters..As from a fayre parfit narracion. 1553 T. 
Witson Afet. 4 ‘Yhe narracion is a plain and manifest 
poynctyng of the matter, and an evident settyng furthe of 
all thynges that belong unto the same. 1586 A. Day Eng. 
Secretary 1. (1625) 23 The force hereof besides the Exor- 
dium comprehendeth chiefly a Narration. 1612 Brinsley 
Lud, Lit, xiii. (1627) 180 In their Narration, to the end the 
Auditors may fully understand the matter. 1727-38 Cuam- 
BERS Cyc, s.v., The narration, according to the writers of 
rhetoric, makes the second part ofa just speech, or harangue; 
viz. that immediately following the exordium. 1840 Penny 
Cyct. XVI. 468/2 Under disposition the various parts of an 
oration are discussed, viz. the exordium, narration [etc.]. 


NARRATOR. 


b. The story related in a poem; the narrative 
part of a poem; a narrative passage in a drama. 

1586 W. Wease Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) 88 The proposition or 
narration let it not be farfetched or vnlikely. 1668 DryDEN 
Dram. Poesy Ess. (ed. Ker) 1,62 Not that { commend narra- 
tions in general,—but there are two sorts of them. One, of 
those things which are antecedent to the play fetc.]. 1727-38 
Cuameers Cycl. s.v., In the drama, the narration is the 
whole of the piece ;_in the epoperia, it is only a part, though 
in effect it is the principal part, and the main body of the 
poem. 1783 Brain Lect. xlii. 11. 425 In the narration of the 
Poet..it 1s not material, wbether he relate the whole story 
in his own character, or introduce some of his personages to 
relate any part of the action. 

Hence Narra‘tional a. 

1866 Reader 29 Sept. 823 These indications of his opinions 
are anachronisms from a narrational point of view. 1867 
art Jrnl, XXX. 95/3 It is neither absolutely scientific, 
nor descriptive, nor narrational. 

Narrative (neiativ), sé. [fas next: cf. obs. 
F. narratif, -ive in same sense. | 

1. Se. Law. That part of a deed or document 
which contains a statement of the relevant or 
essential facts (cf. quct. 1838). 

156% Reg. Privy Coutctl Scot. 1. 189 Ordanis tbe wordis 
{at the lest) to be haldin pro deleto in the said summondis 
sa oft as the samyn is thairin, viz. in the narrative and con- 
clusion. 1574 Jd. II. 382 ‘I'Le haill narrative of the said 
supplicatioun [being] verefeit and understand to thair Lord. 
ships. 1681 Stain J/estit. 1. x. § 63. 148 He who craves 
regress had right when he changed any further then by the 
Narrative of the Excambion, «1768 Erskine /nst. Lazu 
Scot. w. iii. § 22 (1773) 189 After the name and designation 
of the granter, follows that clause in the charter called the 
narrative, or recital. 1838 W. Bett Dict. Law Scot. 669 
‘Vhe narrative describes the granter and the person in whose 
favour the deed is granted, and states the cause of granting. 

2. An account or natration; a history, tale, 


story, recital (of facts, etc.). 

1566-7 Reg. l'vtzy Council Scot. 1. 496 He..wes fred and 
relevit..upoun celerat and wrangus narrative without satis- 
factioun. 1622 Bacon Hen. V/I 53 Therefore by this 
Narratiue you now vnderstand the state of the Question. 
1660 R. Coxe Power & Subj. 36 Diodorus Siculus..gives 
a narrative of the original government of the Egyptians. 
1725 Pore Odyss. x. 537 Gushing tears the narrative con- 
found. 1769 Funius Lett. xxx. (1788) 160 He shall find me 
ready to maintain the truth of my narrative. 1837 W. 
levine Capt. Bonueville 1. 22 We shall now state a few 
particulars..to prepare hin for the circumstances of our 
narrative. 1895 J. H. Rouxp in Sookman Oct. 25/2 This 
history..is,.a straightforward, readable narrative. 

3. (Without article.) The practice or act of 
narrating ; something to narrate. 

1748 Cuesterr. Lett. cxxxiv. (1872) 1. 246 To have fre- 
quent secourse to narrative betrays great want of imaginae 
lion. 1778 Miss Burney “zedina |x, What have I to 
write? Narrative does not offer, nor dues a lively imagina- 
tion supply the deficiency. 1781 Cowrer Comzersat. 217 
The path of narrative with care pursue. 

Narrative (nwritiv), a. [ad. L. xarraliv-us, 
-@, -umt, f. narral-: see NAKRATE U. aud -IVE, and 
cf. F. narratif, -tve (15th c.).] 

1. That narrates or recounts ; occupied or con- 
cerned with, having the character of, narration. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. u. iv. § 3 The division of poesy 
which is aptestin the propriety thereof..is into poesy narra- 
tive, representative, and allusive. a@1652 J. Smitu Seé. 
Disc. vi. 195 ‘The representation of divine things by some 
sensible images or some narrative voice must needs be in 
them both. 1712 Apvison Sfect. No. 297 0 6 The Varadise 
Lost is an Epic or a Narrative Poem. 1752 Jonson 
Rambler No. 188 & 5 Nostyle of conversation Is niore ex- 
tensively acceptable than the narrative. 1844 L. Hust 
Imag. & Fancy 20 The greatest of all narrative writers. 
1864 Bryce Moly Rom, Hmp. Pref., A narrative history of 
the countries included in the Romano-Germanic Empire. 

2. Given to narration ; garrulous, talkative. 

3683 Luttrret. Brief Rel. (1857) 1. 111 Mr. John Smith 
(called Narrative Smith). 1693 Drypen Desc. Sat. Ess 
(ed. Ker) II. 30 The tattling quality of age, which, as Sir 
William D’Avenant says, is always narrative. 1725 Pore 
Odyss. ui, 80 The Banquet done, the narrative old Man, 
‘Thus mild, the pleasing Conference began. 1742 YounG 
Nt. Th. vi. 109 Man is the tale of narrative old ‘Tine. 
1826 J. J. Conyeeare lélustr. Anglo-Sax. Poetry 68 The 
narrative old monarch proceeds to state that.. Heribald was 
accidentally killed. 
fig. 1882 Fraser's Mag. XX V1. 503 There are the decayed 
taverns..where stone and wood and lime are narrative of 
hoary antiquity. . ; 

Ilence Na‘rratively adv.,ina narrative manner ; 


also, considered as a narrative. 

1651 J. Flreakt] Agrifpa's Occ. Philos. To Rdr., 1 have 
writ many things, rather narratively then affrniatively. 
1726 Ayuirre Parergon 28 Lhe words of all Judicial Acts 
are written Narratively. 1791 Burk Aff. Whigs Wks. 
1842 1. 518/2 Not in the way of argunient, but narratively. 
1863 P. Davipson Pentateuch Vind, v. 154 ‘be name 
Jehovah occurs in the first way or narratively, one hundred 
and sixteen times. 1883 Ch. [ines XX1. 905/3 The details 
are historically valuable, hut narratively dry. 

Narrator (n&reitg1). [a. L. zarralor, agent-n. 
f. narrdreto NarraTe, Cf. F. narrateur (1552).] 
One who narrates. 

1611 Cotcr., Narvafeur, a Narrator, relater, declarer. 
1625 Br. Mountacu App. Cesar 5 Hee is but a Narrator of 
other mens opinions. 1725 Watts Lagic (ed. 2) 263 Con- 
sider whether the Narrator be honest and faithful, as well 
as skilful. 1797 Mrs. Rapcurre /éalan ix, ‘1 tell you’, 
replied the narrator [etc.. 1803 W. T’aytor in Aun, Rev, 
1. 301 Of such a narrator the very hostility is not oppres- 
sive. 1874 L. Sternen Hours tn Library (1892) 1. i. 43 
He was simply a narrator of plain facts. 


NARRATORY. 


Narratory (ne‘ratéri), a. [ad. L. type *sar- 
vatori-us: see NARRATE v. and -ory1, and cf. It. 
narvatorio, obs. F. narratoire.| Characterized by, 
inclined to, narration; of a narrative nature. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary u. (1625) 59 The first where- 
of appeareth to be Narratory and Nunciatorie. 1649 
Roserts Clavis Bibl. 540 The narratory description of the 
famine in brief. 1803 Mme. D'Arstay Left. 23 Mar., I had 
hoped some return in some of your narratory letters in 
which I so delight. @1853 W. Jay Autodiogr, (1855) 1. 13 
Such a work is devotional rather than narratory. 1887 J. 
Hatton Odd Ho, at Sandwich 1. xiv, By what may be 
called a forward narratory movement. 

Warratress (n&ré'trés). [f. NARRATE v. + 
-RESS.] A female narrator. 

1798 SorHesy tr. Wieland’s Oberon (1826) 1. 142 Herself 
the proud narratress of the tale. 1855 Bacenot Lit. Stud, 
(1879) 1. 301 The animated narratress of that not intrinsic. 
ally melancholy legend. 

So Narra ‘trix. 

1809 R. Surtees in Scott's Fam. Lett. (1894) I. 151 My 
narratrix is Elizabeth Cockburn, an old wife of Offerton. 
1886 Pall Mall G. 16 Oct. 5 ‘ But’ says the narratrix, ‘it was 
impossible for that lady to keep her Grace supplied with a 
new work each time she went to the.. library.’ 

Narre, obs. variant of Nar a., nearer. 

WNarrest, nearest; see NAR a. 

Narrow (nz'ro«),z,and s+, Forms: 1 nearu, 
-O, -uo, naru(u), neruu, 2 nareu, 3-4 naru, (3 
narv), 4 narw, narou; 3 neruh, 4 narou3, 
nargh, 5 narevh, narwh, narough; 4-6narow(e, 
narrowe, 6 Sc. narraw, 4- narrow. J/v/lected. 
I nearwe, naarwe, 3 narrwe, 3-4 narwe, 4 
nar3we; I nearewe, -uwe, I, 3 nearowe, 2 
nerewe, 2-3 narewe, 3 nerewe, -uwe. [OE. 
nearu, nearo (also neara: see NARE a.) = OS. 
naru narrow, MDu. xare, naer (Du. xaar) un- 
pleasant, dismal, sad, distressed, etc., Fris. 2dr 
narrow. Not found in the other Teutonic lan- 
guages, and of doubtful etymology. ] 

A. ad). 

1. Having little breadth or width in comparison 
with the length; wanting in breadth; constricted. 

Beowulf 1409 Ofereode pa zbelinga bearn..stige nearwe, 
enge anpadas. ¢ 893 K. /ELFreD Oryos. 1, 1. § 32 Se sz be 
zader is ge nearo ge hreoh. cgso Lindisf/. Gosp. Matt. 
xv, 5 Mid Sy gecwoinun degnas his ofer luh ved nearo sz. 
1154 O. £. Chron, (Laud MS.) an. 1137 Sume hi diden..in 
an czeste pat wasscort & nareu & undep.  c 1200 7r7n. Cold. 
Hoi. 199 (Theadder]cumeé to ane purlede ston, and crieped 
nedlinge pureh nerewe hole. axz2z§ Ancr. R. 430 He.. 
went be neruwe ende of be horne to bis owune mude, & 
utward pene wide. cx12g90 S, Eng. Leg. I. 212/424 Pis 
brugge..was so narov3 bat onnebe ani-bing mizte bare-oppe 
sette ani fot. 1340 Hampoce Pr. Consc. 819 Pe lefte eghe 
..semes les, And narower pan be right eghe es. 1390 
Gower Conf 1. 98 Ther was no grace in the visage, Hir 
front was nargh, hir lockesbure. ¢ 1400 MaunpbeEv. (1839) v. 
45 Egypt is a long Contree; but it is streyt, that is to seye 
narow. 1463 Bury 1V2lls(Camden) 23 A long narevh table. 
1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 145 Her sekynge in y® 
narowe lanes betokeneth [etc.]. rsgz SHaxs. Row. & Ful, 
11. iv. 88 Oh here’s a wit..that stretches from an ynch 
narrow, to an ell broad. 1632 Lirucow raz. 1. 22 Italy.. 
growing narrower, and narrower, till it shut out it selfe in 
two hornes. 1696 Be. Patrick Comm. Exod. xxxix. (1697) 
710 ‘then they cut off lesser, and narrower Wires. 1723 
Cuamsers tr. Le Clerc’s Treat, Archit. 1. 91 Make the 
lower Arch .. narrower than usual. 1756-7 tr. Keysler’s 
Trav. (1760) 11. 70 The streets are for the most part narrow 
and winding. 1815 J. Smit Panorama Sci. & Art 1. 292 
The narrower the base. .the more easily may the body be 
overthrown. 1866 G. Macponatp daz. Q. Neighd. ix. 
(1878) 140 Up a straight, steep, narrow stair. 

b. In fig. contexts, esp. arrow way, etc. (in 
ref. to Matt. vii. 14). 

cgso Lindisf, Gosp. Matt., Contents 17/14 Derh brad woez 
monige, derb neruu ve/ unrum hwon..inngae getrymes. 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. vii. 14 Gangad inn burh beet nearwe 
geat. c1z00 OrMIN 6208 Pa follzhe 3itt tatt narrwe stih Patt 
ledepp 3unnc till heoffne. 12.. d7oral Ode 339 (Egerton 
MS.), Laete we pe brode strete..Go we bene narewe wei. 
a 1340 Hampo.e Psalter cxviii. 35 Pis strete is be narw way 
till heuen. 1382 Wyciir AZats vii. 14 How streit is the 
3ate, and narowe the weye, that ledith to lijf 1526 Piler. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 18 In the strayte and narowe poynt 
of deth they descende to hell. 1551 Ropinson tr. A/ore's 
Utop. (1895) 10 An other is so narrow in [1556 betwene] the 
sholders, that he can beare no iestes nor tawntes. 1597 J. 
Kine On Yonas (1618) 142 There is but a narrow path be- 
twixt fire and water, as Esdras speaketh. 1606 SHaks. 77. 
4 Cr. ui. ili. 154 Honour trauels in a straight so narrow, 
Where one but goes a breast. 1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. 
Mor. 1. § 1 Tread softly and circumspectly in this..narrow 
Path of Goodness, 1742 Pore Dunc, 1. 152 Wben Reason 
doubtful.. Points him two ways, the narrower is the better. 
1780 Cowrer Progr. Err. 118 Himself a wanderer from the 
Narrow Way. a. 

ce. In special applications, as xarrow cloth, 
cloth under §2 inches wide; arrow front (see quot. 

1802) ; arrow goods, braid, ribbons, and similar 
woven articles; + #arrow /and, one of the narrow 
strips into which open fields were divided ; narrow 
trade, the trade in narrow goods; narrow wares, 
narrow goods ; zarrow weaver, a weaver of narrow 
cloth or goods ; 2arrow work (sce quot. 1851). See 
also NARROW GAUGE, SEAS. 

1647 CLarEnpon //ist. Red. vi. § 183 The Wealthy Manu- 
facture there of Kerseys, and “narrow Cloaths. 1727 
De Foe Eng. Tradesman xxvi. (1841) I. 258 The narrow- 


| 
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cloths, in Yorkshire and Staffordshire. 1802 James Jiliz. 
Dict., Narrow Front, a battalion, &c. is sald to assunie 
a *narrow front, when it goes from line into column. 
1876 VoyLeE & Stevenson A/ilit, Dict. s.v. Column, The 
formation of troops..in deep files and narrow front. 1888 
Daily News 29 Oct. 2/7 There is a slight revival in cords, 
braids, and *narrow goods. 1640 Conveyance of land, Lin- 
colush. (MS.), Et vnam selionem terre (anglice one *Narrow- 
land) in Scunthorpe. 1826 ‘Vist. Eur. in Ann. Reg. 59/1 
Tbe “narrow-trade or that which consisted in the manufac- 
ture of ribbands. ¢1645 in Archacologia L11.135 A hosyer 
& whole saleman for *narrow wares. 1767 dun, Reg. 152/1 
The engine weavers were supposed to be ruinous to the 
*narrow weavers, 1851 GREENWELL Coal-trade Terms 
Northumb, & Durh. 37 *Narrow Work, excavations, 3 
yards in width and under. 1875 J. H. Cortins Metaé 
Mining 52 \n deeper workings it is desirable..to lessen the 
proportions of ‘ narrow work’, as the headings are called. 
d. Of vowels, in contrast to droad or wide. 

1844 Proc. Philol. Soc. 1. 283 The Greek substituted a 
long and broad vowel for the short and narrow vowel of 
the nominative. 1890 Sweet Prim. Spoken Engl. 4 Each 
of the vowels..is either zarrow or wide, according as the 
tongue and uvula are tense..or relaxed. 

2. Of no great extent; small, limited in size; 
confined. arrow house, the grave. 

c888 K, Aiurrep Boeth. xix, He hine ne meg furdum 
tobredan Ofer pa nearwan eordan ane [= JZetr. x. 16 Ofer 
das nearowan..eordan sceatas]. c1z00 ORMIN 3687 Patt 
illke child, tatt tar wass le33d Inn an full naru cribbe. 
¢1230 Hali Meid. 42 Hwel he bid et hame, alle bine wide 
wanes punched pe to nearewe. 1535 CovERDALE 2 Aings 
vi. 1 The place where we dwell..is tonarowfor vs. a 1548 
Hat Chron., Hen. VIII 102), Certain Welshemen were 
lodged at a poore village named Cause, because in Caleys 
was verye narow lodgyng. 1617 Moryson /fix. 1. 204 
The place being so narrow as shee could onelystand. 1663 
Bovte Usef Exp. Nat. Philos. 1 ii. 40 Consider how.. 
delicate a Workmanship must be employ’d to contrive into 
so narrow a compass the several Parts. 1697 DrypDen Virg. 
Georg. \v. 124 With mighty Souls in narrow Bodies prest. 
1752 Hume Pol. Disc. x. 197 What an astonishing multitude 
in so narrow a country asantient Greece. 1810 JANE Porter 
Scot. Chiefs xi, Wallace's camp or tbe narrow house must 
be our prize. 1864 Tennyson £x. Avda. 177 His careful 
hand,—The space was narrow,—having order‘d all, 

b. Lying or pressing close; confining. 

971 Blickt. Hom. 103 [Hie] wilnodan pet he hie of bem 
nearwan peostrum alesde. cx1000 Kiddles liii. 3 Pa weron 
senumne nearwum benduni, gefeterade faste togadre. 
1297 R. Gtouc. (Rolls) 4299 Pe brutons gonne to fle, Ac bo 
hii come among narwe hegges hii stode a3en anon, 1633 
May fen. IJ, vi. 508 He drawes his martiall forces vp, to 
presse With narrow siege the Towne of Limoges. a 1970 
Jortin Servi. (1771) 11. xiv. 276 Our knowledge of God is 
confined in narrow bounds 1793 Cowrer On Sill Ator- 
tality iii, Life, within a narrow ring Of giddy joys com- 
prised. 1821-2 SHettey Chas. /, 1v. 45 A low dark roof, 
a dampand narrowwall, 1871 FREEMAN Worm. Cong. (1876) 
1V. xvii. 72 The immediate and permanent authority of 
bot was confined within very narrow bounds. 

3. Limited in range or scope; restricted. 

1§23 Fitzners. usd. § 4 It is so narowea point to know, 
that it is harde to make a man to vnderstande it by wrytynge. 
1s97 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. \xvii. § 2 The question is yet 
driuen toa narrower issue. 1625 Bacon Ess., Viciss. Things 
(Arb.) 569 As for the great Burnings by Lightnings, which 
are often in the West Indies, they are but narrow. 1690 
Locke Hum, Und. iv. xi, § 10 How foolish..a thing it is 
fora Man of a barrow Knowledge..to expect Demonstra- 
tion..in things not capable of it. 1709 Pore Ess. Crit. 61 
One science only wiil one genius fit ; So vast is art, so nar- 
row human wit. 1971 Yunus Lett. 1. (1788) 271 His plan, 
I think, is too narrow. a@1806 H. K. Wuite Poenzs (1837) 
36 Can the voice of narrow Fame repay The loss of healtb ? 
1871 Freeman Worm, Cong. (1876) IV. xiii. 234 The earl- 
dom of Northumberland in the narrower sense of the name 
was vacant. 


b. Limited in amount ; very small or poor. 

1606 SHaks, Ant. & C7. 11. iv. 8 Most narrow measure 
[he] lent me. 1668 R. Steere Husbandm. Calling ix. 
(1672) 239 Let me ratber have a narrow estate and wide soul. 
1g71r Appison Sect, No. 108 # 7 We find several Citizens 
that were launched into tbe World with narrow Fortunes. 
1734 tr. Rollin's Anc. Hist, (1827) II. uu. 112 His circum- 
stances were very narrow. 1814 Jane AusTEN Lady Susan 
iii. (1879) 208 In narrow circumstances it was proper to 
render her pecuniary assistance. 1819 SHELLEV Cexci 11. 
ii. 12 He has wide wants, and narrow powers. 1846 M¢Cut- 
toch Ace. Brit. Enptre (1854) 11. 677 ‘he court overruled 
the objection, but only by the narrowest majority. 


ce. Of time: Short, brief. rare. 
161x CorvaT Crudities (1776) I. 144 Had I not beene 
brought into such a narrow compasse of time. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud, Ef, 111. vi. 117 From this narrow time 
of gestation [may] ensuea..smalnesse in the exclusion. 1819 
SHELLEv Cenci Vv. iv. 100 Upon the giddy, sharp and narrow 
hour Tottering beneath us. 


+d. (See quot.) Obs. rare—. 

a1zjoo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crews.v.,'Tis all narrow, said 
by the Butchers one to another when their Meat proves not 
so good as expected. 

4. Sparing, close, parsimonious, mean. Now dial. 

a1225 Auncr, R. 430 Beod large touward ham, bauh 3e be 
neruwure beon and te herdure toou suluen. a@ 1586 SIDNEY 
Arcadia 11, (1613) 156 To narrow breasts he comes all wrapt 
in gaine. 1596 Dacrympce tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1x. 261 
Nouther..ouer skairs, narraw, or gredie, 1659 A. Hay 
Diary (S.H.S.) 220 It was not expedient to me to buy 
from thein becaus they are somquhat narrow. 1773 JOHN- 
son in Boswell, Archibald..was narrow in his ordinary 
expenses. 1796 //ist, Ned Evans I. 146 He was..so exe 
tremely narrow as to allow himself little more than the bare 
necessaries of life. 1821 Garr Aun. Parish ili, He was a 
narrow ailing man. 1897 J. Gorvon Vill. & Doctor 72 It 
ain't as I wasa narrer man.., I bain't mean. 


b. Lacking in breadth of view or sympathy ; 
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narrow-souled, narrow-minded, illiberal, preju- 
diced, bigoted. 

1664 Power E.xf. Philos. Pref. 6 They are but narrow Souls, 
and not worthy the name of Philosophers. 1724 A. Cot.ins 
Gr. Chr, Relig. 9 Some Jews being so narrow as to think 
Circumcision..necessary. 1760 Foote Minor 1. Wks. 1799 
I. 231 People who have their attention eternally fixed upon 
one object, can’t help being a little narrow in their notions. 
1825 MACAULAY Ess., Milton (1851) I. 22 The days of cold 
hearts and narrow minds. 1874 Bracke SedfCu/t. 30 The 
merely professional man is always a narrow man. 

c. So of actions, views, disposition, ete. 

1657 in Burton's Diary (1828) Il. 248 It is very narrow 
not to let it extend to the protestants elsewbere, as those in 
Munster. 1664 Power £.xf. Philos. u 61 We have not 
those narrow conceptions of these subtle Spirits. 1911 
Appison Sfect. No, 126 #9, I daily find more Instances of 
this narrow Party-Humour. 178: Gispon Decl. & F. xxx. 
II. 177 The events..have undoubtedly been diminished 
by the narrow and imperfect view of the historians of the 
times, 1833 Suetrey Q. Mabé v. 163 Blunting the keenness 
of his spiritual sense With narrow schemings and unworthy 
cares. 1874 GREEN Short Hist. viii. § 1. 452 There was 
nothing narrow or illiberal in his early training. 

d. Exclusive. 

1855 Macautay Hist, Eng, xviii. 1V. 143 In no danger of 
falling under the dominion either of a despot or of a narrow 
oligarchy. 1871 Freeman Novi. Cong. (1876) IV. xviii. 
208 An oligarchy not less proud and even more narrow than 
their brethren of Bern and Venice. 

5. Strict, close, precise, careful. 

a@i2zz5 Ancr. R. 144 Pe sterke dom of domesdei—& so 
neruh mid alle, /é7d. 156 Hwo se wule ivinden et te neruwe 
domesmon merci & ore. 1552 in Liturg. Serv. QO. Eliz. 
(1847) 246 If thou shouldest enter into thy narrow judgment 
with me,..I were never able to suffer it. 1579 FuLKE Cov- 
Sut. Sanders 692 You are..a narrowe vewer of such idle 
pictures. 1607 Norpen Surv. Dial. 1. 4 Millions..arenow 
dayly troubled with your so narrow looking thereinto. 1672 
Mitton P. #. 1v. 515 Thenceforth I thought thee worth my 
nearer view And narrower Scrutiny. 1710 Appison 7atler 
No. 162 2 2, I have made a narrow Search into the Nature 
of the old Roman Censors. 1751 SMoLLetT Per. Pic. xxx, 
Seeking to make a narrower inquiry. 


b. transf. of the eyes, etc. (Partly in sense 1.) 
1577 Harrison Exgland 1. vi. (1877) 1. 160 They sit still, 
pinking with their narrow eies. 1592 R. D. Hyfnerotoma- 
chia 55b, An extreame deligbt and desired nourishment 
unto a narrowe looke and greedie eye. 1611 Beaum. & Fu. 
Philaster 1. i, 1..plac'd thee there To pry with narrow 
eyes into her deeds. 1876 Gro. Eriot Dan. Der. xxix, 
Looking into her eyes with his narrow gaze. 

6. Near, close. +a. Coming near the truth. Ods. 

1551 T. Witson Logike (1580) 37 Tbei haue a narrowe gesse 
by all likecihoode, that the Hare was there a little before. 
1679 Evetyn Sylva (ed. 3) 4 What some upon an accurate 
and narrow guess have not feared to pronounce. 

+b. Of triendship: Close, intimate. Ods. rare. 

1556 Aurelio & Isab. (1608) Aiv, Remembring them bothe 
of their narrowe frendshippe. 1574 HELLowEs Guevara's 
Fam, Ep. (1584) 158 The Judge cannot holde narrow friend- 
ship with any man. 

ce. Of an escape: Barely effected. 

1581 Ricu Favew. Ej b, She ioyed nothyng so muche in 
the narrowe escape sbe had made with life. 1749 Fiecpinc 
Tom Fones vu. 1x. heading, The lucky and narrow escape 
of Partridge. 1814 Scott lVav, xxx, He bad made a nar- 
row escape, however; the bullet had grazed hishead. 1860 
Sata Baddington Peerage xx, What's a narrow squeak, 
a close shave, to such as] am? 1894 Stusss Const. Hist. 
I, viii. 223 The escape was a narrow one. 


d. Aowls. (See quot.) 


a1700 Ii, E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Narrow, when the Biass 
of the Rowl holds too mucb. 1882 [see Narrow adv. 3]. 

7. Comb,, as narrow-backed, -bladed, -bottomed, 
-bvained, -brimnted, -cast, -celled,-chested, +-clothed, 
-compassed, -ended, -grated, -heeled, -holed, -laced, 
-limited, -listed, -meshed, -muzzled, -nosed, -quar- 
tered,-shared, -shouldered, -sighted, -snouted, -stern- 
ed, -streeted, -throated, -loned, -topped, -verged, 
-visioned, -watsted,-wheeled. Also NARROW-EYED, 
-HEARTED, -MINDED, -NECKED, -SOULED, etc. 

1847 Youatt Pig 58 * Narrow-backed, flat-sided. .animals, 
1825 J. NicHotson Oferat. A/echanic 465 Modelling it.. 
with a sharp “narrow-bladed knife. 1707 Mortimer H/uséd, 
(1721) I. 4 In a *narrow-bottom‘d Ditch, if Cattle get into 
it, they cannot stand to turn themselves. 1777 Watson in 
Phil. Trans. UXVIII. 876 Put it into a narrow-bottomed 
ale glass. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Consid. Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 414 No sbovel-handed, *narrow-brained. .stockingers. 
1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2145/4 A little *narrow-brim'd black 
Hat. 1778 [W. MarsHAtt] JZinutes Agric. 26 Mar. 1776, 
In these flutes sowed the seed *narrow-cast. 1884 Bower & 
Scott De Sary's Phaner. 376 The periphery of the cylinder 
is occupied by a meristematic *narrow-celled ring. 1873 
Routledge's Vng. Gentlin. Mag. 178/1 [He] made everybody 
else in the field look *narrow-cbested. ¢ 1412 HoccLeve 
De Reg. Princ. 540 If a wight vertuous, but *narwe clothid, 
To lordes curtes now of dayes go. 1647 H. More Song of 
Soul u, App. ciii, Within his *narrow-compast brains. 1877 
Huxrey & Martin Elem, Biol. 195 *Narrow-ended and 
broad-ended papilla. 1791 Mrs. Rapciirre Row. Forest 
(1820) III. 280 Its heavy black walls, and *narrow-grated 
windows. 1615 MarkHam Country Contentm. 1. xix. 82 
That Cock is said to be sharp heel’d or “narrow heel'd, 
which every time he riseth hitteth, and draweth blood of his 
adversary. 1531 Etvot Gov, u. xiv, In a *narowe holed 
seeue they will stille abide witb the good corne. 1882 
Masson in Mac. Mag. XLV. 251 Jeffrey’s more “narrow- 
laced clientage of the blue-and-yellow. 1690 Cuitp Disc. 
Trade Pref. (1698) 21 These trades..tbe Dutch interest of 
three per cent. and *narrow-limited companies in England, 
have eat us out of. 1603 Burford Reg, (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.), Various Collect. I. 72 Confecit .. duos pannos 
laneos vocatos *narowe listed whites. 1884 Bower & Scorr 
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De Bary's Phaner. 325 Bands of tissue, appearing irregu- 
larly *narrow-meshed tn cross-section. 1869 Tozer Higsd. 
Turkey 11. 204 Lean-jawed, *narrow-muzzled animals. 1846 
Britran tr. Malgaigne’s San. Oper. Surg. 269 A little 
osseous projection..in *narrow-nosed people. 1884 J. Tarr 
Mind in Matter (1892) 61 Discussions about narrow-nosed 
apes. a@1618 Raceicn Royal Navy 13 So will all *narrow 
quartered sbips sinck after the Tayle. 1765 Univ. A/ag. 
XXXVII._ 33/2 He plowed them up with a *narrow-shared 
wheel-plow. 1649 € Dastet Trinarch., Rich. T/, ccxcvii, 
Soe may the * Narrow-should'red Pigmey heave Mount Cau- 
casus. 1708 Br, Berketey Serr, Wks 1871 IV. 601 We 
“narrow-sighted mortals. 1897 GUxtHer in Mary Kingsley 
W. Africa 708 Both the *narrow-snouted form..and the 
hroad-snouted. 1755 Jounson, Pink,..akind of heavy “nar- 
row-sterned ship. 31858 Hawrnorne Fr. & /t. Note-bks. 
(1872) 1. 41 A commercial city.., *narrow-streeted and some- 
times pestilential. 1674 Hickman Qaiuguart. [1ist. (ed. 2) 
48, I see not what there isin these passages, which the most 
strait, *narrow-throated Calvinist may not swallow. 1865 
M. Arsozn £ss. Crit. Pref.14 That powerful, hut at present 
somewhat *narrow-toned organ, the modern Englishman. 
1769 Mrs. Rarratp Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 355 When they 
are cold put them into “*narrow-topped jars. 1678 Mar- 
VELL Garden i, Some single herh or tree, Whose short and 
*narrow-verged shade Does prudently their toils upbraid. 
1868 Croom Rosertson in fortn. Rev. Dec. 635 We are 
taunted with beinga “narrow-visioned people. 1688 Hotme 
Armoury wt. ¥. 237/2 Tbe Gowns were hroad-Shouldered, 
*narrow-Wasted. 1881 Daily TeZ 5 July 2/1 A great 
narrow-waisted yawl, almost on her beamends. 1758 ur. 
Reg. 1 ‘i A “narrow wheeled waggon 
5a. 

1. A narrow part, place, or thing; the narrow 
part of something. Also fg. Now rare. 

ae Guy Warw. (A.) 3493 Into be narwe hij come, hem 
tolett. 1535 Coverpace 2 Esdras vii. 5 Yf he wente not 
thorow the narow, how might he come in to the hrode? 
3642 Rocers Vaanan 37 We cannot speed, because we 
still keep a breadth in his narrow, and in our afflictions are 
light-hearted. 1702 C, Matuer A/agn. Chr. un. i. App. 
(1852) 339 When it came to the narrow of any question he 
would still profess himself conquered by Nr. Hooker's 
reason, 1742 Ricnarpson De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. 11. 270 
We might also mention another Narrow ; thatis, the Minds 
of the Generality of its People. 

2. spec. (Chiefly in g/.) a. A narrow part of a 
sound, strait, or rtver. 

1633 T. James Voy. 106 We were in the narrow of the 
Straight. 1665 Lond. Guz. No. 5/4 Vhree or four Privateers 
ate crusing in the Narrow. 1702 /did. No. 3844/4 In the 
Narrow off of Winterton. 1743 BuLKELEy & dv wus Moy. 
S. Seas 145 At Four this Morning weighed, and steered 
E.N.E. for the Narrows. 1840 Marryat Poor Jack li, We 
should have been taken possession of by a privateer in the 
very narrows. 1883 Stevenson Silverado S7. 4 Through 
the narrows the tide hubhles, muddy like a river. 

b. A narrow part of a pass or valley; a narrow 
way between mountains. (Chiefly U.S.) 

1716 B. Cuurcn /fist. Philip's War (1865) 1. 23 They 
Marched until they came to the narrow of the Neck. 1768 
C. Beatty Jrni, 16 We sraverea ap Juniata river,..through 
a had road, to a place called the Narrows, 1788 M. Curcer 
in Life, etc. (1888) I. 403 We passed the narrows or gaps 
of two ranges of high mountains. 1808 Pike Sources 
WMisstss. (1810) 175 A fine creek, which we followed through 
narrows in the mountains for about six miles. 

¢e. <A narrow part of a street. 

1772 C. Hutton Bridges 2 Streets.. without narrows or 
crooked windings. 1866 Contncton -Eneid 49 Some block 
the narrows of the street. 1882 Daily Vews 18 Aug. 3/1 
Lives there the elderly man..who has not been sorely 
frightened hy the risks encountered in tbose terrible 
narrows? 

da. Afining. A narrow gallcry. 

1850 Ansten Elem. Geol. § 1106 These galleries are of 
different dimensions, the larger ones. .are called broads, and 
they are intersected by other galleries at right-angles to 
them whose dimensions are not quite so large, and which 
are called narrows, 1883 Gresley Closs. Coad-mining 173. 

Narrow, adv. Now rare. Forms: 1 nearwe, 
3 neruwe, 3-4 nar(e)we, 4-5 narow, (5 -do), 
6-8 narrow. [OE. xearwe, f. nearu Narrow a.} 
+L Closely, straitly, strictly. Ods. 

Beownulfg76 Hyne sar hafad in nydgripe nearwe befongen. 
ax000 Boeth. Wetr. xxi. 5 Se de..sie nearwe zehefted mid 
pisses maran middanzeardes..lufe. a1zz5 Ancr. R. 268 
3if bu wult pet heo drede be, hold hire neruwe. a@ 1250 Ow/ 
§& Night. 68 Alle ho the driveth honne,.. And wel narewe the 
bi-ledet. ¢x330 R. Bruxne Chron.(1810) 16 pe kyng was narow 
holden, his folk alle to dryuen. ¢1385 Cuaucer LZ. G. W,. 
600 Cleopatra, Loue hadde..hym so narwe boundyn In 
his las, c1460 Towneley Myst. xiii. 436 Thay will nyp vs 
fulle naroo, {1667 Mitton P. LZ. vit. 21 Narrower bound 
Within the visible Diurnal Spheare.] 

+2. Closely, carefully, keenly. Ods. 
agoo Cynewurr Flene 1158 Peodcwen ongan..secan 
nearwe zeneahhe, to hwan hio ba naslas..zedon meahte. 
e12go Beket 1745 in S. E. Leg. 1. 156 Wel narewe pe king 
him gan bi-benche to derne is lubere pou3t. 1297 R. Grouc. 
(Rolls) 5954 He bibo3te him wel narwe yf ber mi3zte be eny 
ted. ¢2386CHaucer Merch. T. 744 How excellent franchise 
In women is whan tbey hem narwe avise. c1400 Laud 
Troy Bk, 153264 Manya way that lady soght And wel narwe 
sche hir he-thoght. 1412-20 Lypc. Chrox. Troy wu. xxii, To 
Hector he marked hath so narowe That he smote him euen 
amid the face. a 1592 Greene Wes. (Reldg.) 317/1 Looking 
more narrow by the fire’s flame, I spied his quiver. 

Comb. 1596 Suaks. 7am. Shr. uu ii, 148 Wee'll over: 
reach. .The narrow prying father. 

3. Narrowly, in various senses; in a narrow or 
close manner. 

C1a00 Trin. Coll. [fom. 213 Pe sullere dod narewere 
bane he sholde, and te biggere rumluker pan he sholde. 
1377 Lancc, P. Pl. B. xu. 371 3if 1 3ede to the plow 
I pynched so narwe, That a fote-londe or a forwe fecchen 
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Iwolde. 1 Drypen Encid v. 675 Mnestheus..miss’d 
the Dove. et miss’d so narrow, that he cut the Cord. 
1765 A. Dickson /reat. Agric. (ed. 2) 274 If this kind of 
grass-ground is plowed.. shallow and narrow. 1882 T. 
Harpy T2vo on Yower xxvii, ‘lam not skilful’, she said, 
‘I always howl narrow *. 

b. Zo fall narrow, to fall short. Togo narrow, 
to keep the legs too close together. ? Oés. 

1648 CrasHaw Delights of Muses Wks. (1904) 129 ]He] 
ne're suffred yet his little arrow, Of Heavens high’st archies 
to fall narrow. 1697 Lond. Gaz. No. 3289/4 Lost..a Bayish 
dun Horse about 15 hands,..goes narrow. 1727 BalLey, 
vol. 11. s.v., A Horse is said to go narrow, when he does 
not take Ground enough, that does not bear far enough 
out, to the one Hand or to the other. 

Narrow (nx‘rov),v. Forms: I nearwian, 
4 narwe, narewe, nerewe, :, 7- narrow. [OL. 
nearwian, f{. nearw-, nearte NaRRow a.; but in 
later use prob. a new formation directly from the 
adj. OE. had also xnyrwan (= *nigrwan) and 
genyrwan to compress, constrain, afflict, etc.] 

l. intr, To become narrower, to decrease in 
width or breadth ; to diminish, lessen, contract. 

@ 1000 Gen. 1570 Sefa nearwode. a1000 Riming Poent 37 
Sinc searwade, sib nearwade. ¢1330 R. Dresse Chron, 
Wace (Rolls) 4577 Brod & bykke pe gynnynge was, & euere 
hit nareweb [z.7. nerewep) rysande on heyght. 1387 Trevis. 
Higden (Rolls) 1. 57 Penne he narwep to be narwenesse of 
sex hondred paas. 1746 in Alce. Fr. Settlem. N. Amer. 20 
Above that isle it narrows so, that before Quebec it is not 
above a mile wide. 1773 Mrs. Grant Lett. /r. Mountains 
(1813) I. xiii. 113 The glen..instead of narrowing,.. grows 
broader as it retires. 1821 Byron /oscari in.i. 410 The 
time narrows, Signor. 1847 Texxyson Princ. ut 180 Follow- 
ing up The river as it narrow'd to the hills. 1897 H. Daum. 
monn /deal Life 101 Have you ever noticed, how Christ's 
life narrowed? 

2. trans. To make narrower; to reduce the 
breadth of (a thing); falso fg. to constrict, 
constrain, oppress. 

a1o00 Riddles xxvi. ro Feleb sona mines zemotes, seo pe 
mec nearwad, wif wundenlocc. a1300 £. F. Psalter xxxiv. 
5 Pai be als dust ogain wind. .And louerdes aungel narwand 
pam. 1429 Coventry Leet Bk. (E.E.T.S.) 118 The meyre 
shuld go be all the hrooke, & se where hit is narowed.. or 
stopped. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. £p. 64 At the straits 
of Magellan, where the land is narrowed, 1 Conn. Col, 
Ree (1885) XII. 52 By encroachments said road is so 
narrowed that it is rendered almost useless. 1796 Morse 
Amer, Geog. 1.75 A northeast wind narrows the stream. 
1834 M¢Muataie Crwvter’s Anti. Kingd. 321 Abdomen 
nearly square, posteriorly narrowed. 1860 O. W. Hotes 
Elsie V. (1887) 84 She narrowed her lids slightly. 1899 
A dibutt’sSyst.Med.V 111.835 Thesweat-pores were obviously 
narrowed by pressure. 

b. To limit or restrict ; to make less or smaller; 
to contract; to reduce. 

1674 Govt, Tongue 168 We see in all things how desuetude 
do’s contract and narrow our faculties, 1706 STANiOrE 
Paraphr. WN. 428 Subtle Glosses had narrowed the just 
extent of this Word. 1769 burke O¢s, Late St, Nation 
Wks. II. 115 He has here pretty well narrowed the field of 
taxation, 1817 W. Secwys Law Nise Prins (ed 4) If. 
1083 A by-law,..if it narrow the number of those out of 
whom the election is to be made, is void. 1859 J. Mar- 
Tinga £ss. (1866) I. 91 [t greatly narrows the ground of 
difference. 1893 Sir ra Batt. Story of Sun 282 This con- 
sideration narrows the search for tbe body. 

c. Lo drive or press closer. 

1814 Scott Way. Ixv, Eager to distress and narrow the 
posts of the enemy. 1864 Trensyson Soadicea 39 Tho' the 
gathering enemy narrow thee. 

Narrow, dial. f. Ne’er 3 adj. pho. 

Narrowed (nazroud), pp/. a. [f. Narrow v.] 
Contracted, Icssened in breadth (/7?. and _/ig.). 

1599 Damiec Let. Octavia Wks 1717 I. 75 Vet oft our 
narrow’d Thoughts look more direct han your loose Wis- 
doms, 1621 iste 1 Avays vi. 6 In the wall of the house 
bee made narrowed rests round ahout. 1798 Atwoop in 
Phil. Trans, UXXXVIII. 204 It would be giving that term 
too narrowed a meaning. 1805-37 Kk. Jameson Char. J/in. 
(ed, 3) 199 Narrowed heavy-spar..is an oblique four-sided 
table. 1887 Merenitn Sadlads & P.84 With a narrowed 
vye he peered. 

Narrower (ne‘rous1), [f. as prec. + -ER1.] 
One who, or that which, narrows or contracts. 

1753 Rictarpson Grandison M11. xxi. 192, I doaver.. that 
Love is a narrower of the heart. 1790 G. WaLKER Serm, 
II. xxxi. 419 Half-taught philosophers..may reprobate it 
as the narrower of a christian’s heart. 

Narrow-eyed, «. [Nanrnow a. 1 and 5.] 

+1. Observing closely. Ods. rare —. 

1599 B. Jonson £zv. Man ont of /funr.u. vi, These narrow- 
ey'd decypherers,.that will extort strange and ahstruse 
meanings out of any subject. 

2. Ilaving narrow eyes. Also fig. 

1607 Minnireton Phensx i. ili. 147 They blind him with 
beer, and make him so narrow-eyed, that he winks naturally 
at all their knaveries. 1687 Woop Life 5 Sept. (O. H.S.) 
111. 236 All the Chineses, Tartars, and all that part of the 
world was nanow-eyed. 1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3942/4 A 
black slight Limh’d Mare,..nariow Ey’d. 1893 F. Avams 
Wew L£gypt 160 The .. obstinate, nurrow-eyed, restless 
man ! 

Narrow gauge. The smaller distance from 
each other at which the two rails are laid on some 
railways, involving a corresponding narrowness of 
carriage. Freq. attrib. See GAaucE sé. 3. 

Formerly applied to what is now the British standard 
gauge of 4 ft. 85 in., as opposed to the Broan GAUGE; now 
confined to gauges less than this, or than some correspond. 
ing standard. 


NARROWLY. 


1841 Penny Cycl. XIX. 256/1 Many who admit the incon- 
venience of the narrow gauge consider seven feet to be 
beyond the most advantageous width. 1844 Sir D, Goocu 
Diaries 53 \t became a fight hetween the broad-gauge 
companies and the narrow-gauge companies. 1889 G. Finn- 
ray Zug. Railway 117 A notable feature in the life of the 
Crewe works is the narrow-gauge railway...'lhe gauge of 
this radway is 18 inches, 

+ Narrowhead. Oéds. [-HEAD.] Narrowness. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 351/2 Narowhede, strictura, 

Narrow-hearted,¢. [Narrowa. 4.] Mean, 
ungenerous, ignoble, 

c1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 29 To fe narewe herted man on 
his bonke he seid... cune sume mede penne pu almesse makest. 
1648 Gace West Sid. Ded., See what wealth and honor they 
have lost hy one of their narrow hearted Princes. 21680 CHAR: 
NOCK 4 £f1%b. God (1834) 11. 282 To fancy a God without it, is 
to fancy a miserahle,..narrow-hearted..God. 1775 Apatr 
Amer. Ind. 139 The Indians. .tidicule the white people, as a 
trihe of narrow-hearted and dull-constitutioned animals. 

Hence Narrow-hea‘rtedness. 

1858 J. Martineau Stud. Chr. 239 The false and dangerous 
position into which their churches have been hrought hy 
narrow-heartedness and insincerity. 1878 SpurGEON reas. 
Dav. Ps. cviii. 5 David had none of..the narrow-hearted- 
ness of some noininal Christians. 

Narrowing (nz'rovin), vd/. sd. [f. Narrow 
v.] The action of the vb., in various senses; 
the result of this; a narrowed place or part. 

1611 Bisre 1 Avags vi. 6 Hee made narrowed rests [ware, 
Heb. narrowings, or, rebatements] round about 1664 E. 
Busunecr Compl. Shifpwright 13 At the Narrowing of the 
Floare, or other Circular lines. 1711 W. SutHertann Ship- 
build, Assist. 80 Narrowings or tapering Parallels of the 
lower part. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1780), Facons, 
the narrowing of a ship's floor afore and abaft. 1851 Mayne 
Reip Scalp Hunt, »li. 317 We placed ourselves to defend 
the..second narrowing of thechannel. 1871 Biackie Four 
Phases Mor. i. 107 note, Such a narrowing of the idea of 
religious duty..is most unphilosophical. 

Na‘rrowing, ///. a. [f.as prec.] That nar- 
rows or contracts, in /rans. and i/r. senses. 

1664 E. Busunete Compl. Shipwright 13 The narrowing 
lines Abaft. 1827 Kesce Chr. VY. 22nd S. after Trin., 
Of his narrowing heart each year Heaven less and less will 
fill. 1843 Pusey Holy Ench. 26 It will then seem. .toorefined 
and narrowing adistinction. 1879 Farrar S¢. Pand(1883) 259 
‘Yhe narrowing valleys through which the rivers descend. 

IIlence Na‘rrowingness. 

1833 ‘ Vernon Lee’ in Academy 29 Dec. 426 Itstragic and 
sordid narrowingness. ; 

Narrowish (nz‘rovif), a. 
-ISH.) Somewhat narrow. 

1823 R.H. Frovune iu Xem, (1838) 1. 164 The parsonage is 
situated in a steep and narrowish glen, 1867 CakLyLe Ac- 
min, (1881) 11. 334 Pope's partial failure I_was prepared for $ 
less for the narrowish limits visible in Milton and others. 
1897 Mary Kincstey IV. A/rica 594 At the head of a rock 
ridge in a narrowish depression. 

Narrow-leaved, az. Also 7 leafed. That has 
narrow leaves, Chiefly in plant-namcs (see quots.). 

1629 Parkinson Paracd, 182 It may fitly bee called a uare 
tow leafed Flowerdeluce. 1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. 
Cyrus Wks. (Bohn) 11. 548 Why coniferous trees are tenui- 
folious or narrow-leafed? 1754 Catessy .Vat. //ist. Car. 
I. 69 The narrow-leaved Candle-berry Myrtle. 1766 Com/. 
Farmer sv. Lavender, There are two sorts, distinguished 
by the names of lavender spike, and comnion narrow leaved 
lavender. 1768 Pennany Lrit. Zool. (1776) 1. 13'Thenatrow- 
leaved Plantane is greedily eat by horses and cows. 1833 
in Proc. Lerw. Nat. Cinb 1. i. 29 Narrow-leaved Ever- 
lasting Pea. 1859 Miss Pratt Brit. Grasses 22 Nariow- 
leaved Cotton-grass, 1879 Lussock Ser. Lect. ii, 46 Catere 
pillais which live on or among narrow-leaved plants. 

Narrowly (ne‘1oli), adv. Forms: 1 nearo-, 
nero-, nearu-, 2 nearwelice, 3 neruhlic/h)e, 
narruliche ; 5-6 naroly, (5 Sc. narro-, 6 -lye), 
narowly, (6-lye, -lie, narrouly, -lie), 6-7 nar- 
rowlie, 5— narrowly, (6-owe-). [OEF. xearolice, 
f. nearo Narrow a. + -lice, -L¥ 7, but in later use 
a new formation on the adj.] 

1. Carefully, closely, with close attention. 

¢ 897 K, -Ecrrep tr. Gregory's Past. C. xxi. 153, Manezu 
dizlu ding sindon nearolice to sineazeanne. a r12z2 VU, Ey 
Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1085 Swa swyde nearwelice he hit 
lett ut aspyrian, bat nzes an alpig hide. rare Nes gZesat on 
his zewrite. a 1225 clacr. A. 334 He seid, pethe nule nout 
so neruhliche demen ase 3e sigged. 1529 S. Fisu Sufpptic. 
Beggars (1871) 2 They loke so narowly vppon theyre prouf- 
ittes, that the poore wyues must be countable to theym of 
cuery tenth eg. 158: Sipnny A fol. Poctrie (Arb.) 43, 1.. 
more narrowly will examine his parts. 1617 Moryson /té. 
1. 186 Thinking that I had never a penny left, whom he had 
seen so narrowly searched. 1688 Houme sf rmonry Wt. 348/1 
If they be but narrowly looked into,. .there will be but little 
difference found, 1709 Apvison & STEELE Zatler No. 103 
» 11,1 watched him narrowly for Six and Thirty Years. 1745 
P. ‘Tuomas Fru. cnson'’s Voy 120 You must search nar- 
rowly to discover it- 1806 A. Duncan Ne/son 123 For the 
purpose of observing the enemy’s motions more narrowly, 
1885 Wanch. Fxau, 2% May 5/3 We are not concerned to 
inquire too narrowly which of the two parties is to blame, 

+b. Deeply, firmly. Ods. rare. 

1494 Fasyan Chron. vi. cxcv 200 Enprynted so naroly 
Jare) thyse verses in y® boke of theyr conscyence. 

2. In a contracted or confined manner. 

¢ 1000 /Etrric Gen. Prol. (Gr.) 24 Nu ys seo foresade boc 
on manegum stowum swide nzrolice gesett & beah swide 
deoplice. ¢1532 Du Wes /utrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 940 To re- 
duce narowly, coartér. 1563 W1N3ET tr. Vincent. Livin, 
Wks, (S.T.S.) If. 45 Thai thingis..for strenthin of oure 
memorie, lat ws schortliar and mair narroulie reherse. 1582 
Stanvuurst ners t (Arh) 20 Rush do the winds forward 


[f. Narrow a. + 


NARROW-MINDED. 


through perst chinck narrolye whizling. 1847 W. E. STEELE 

Field Bot. 197 Leaves narrowly linear. 3887 W. Puittirs 

Brit, Discomyc. 140 Sporidia . .narrowly fusiform or linear. 
+3. Sparingly, parsimoniously. Ods. rare. 

axz2z5 Aucr. K. 414 Heo schal libben bi elmesse ase 
neruhliche ase heo euer mei. @ 3275 Prov. Aelfred 519 in 
O. E. Misc. 133 Ne beng pu neuere pi lif to narruliche leden. 
3647 Crarenvon fist, Reb. vi. § 409 He gave over any 
pursuit in Court, and liv’d narrowly in the Country. 

+4. Barely, scarcely. Obs. rare. 

¢.1375 Sc. Leg. Saints i. (Peter) 480 Narowly cuth he 
purchase Audience till he had sad his will, /d¢d. xlvi. 
(4 nastas.) 36 Publy strat kepyn til hir mad, Sa bat narroly 
fud scho had. a 1400-g0 Alexander 1370 pat he fiches 
& firmes sa fast to be wall, So nere vnethes at ane eld [=a 
needle] mi3t narowly betwene. 

b. Only by a (very) little; only just. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleftane's Comm. 185 [He] escaped drown- 
ing verye narrowely. 1639 Futter //oly War 1. vi. (1840) 
g lyrius mentioneth one memorable massacre, which they 
narrowly escaped. 1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot’s Trav... 
75 They very narrowly missed being taken by the Christians. 
1726 Swirt Gulliver 1. ii, One [arrow] very narrowly 
missed my left eye. 1774 A/isc. Ess. in Ann. Reg. 159/2 
She..very narrowly escaped being drowned, 1837 Dr 
Quincey Coleridge Wks. 1862 II. 111 He will see how 
narrowly Dr. Watson missed this elevation. 1884 Lav 
Times Rep. L. 11342 He narrowly escaped falling into one 
of the ditches. 1885 AZanch. Exam. 13 July 5/5 be match 
in the end was very narrowly won by Harrow. 

_ + 5. Closely, straitly. Ods. 

* 1g60 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm, 132b, Nowe was the 
cille on every syde so narrowly and straightlye besieged. 
1584 Power Lloyd's Cambria 86 Vhe Northwales men.. 
pursued Runso narrowlie, that all his Scottish shifts could 
not saue his life. 1642 Rocers Vaaman 3: The prodigall 
..Was faine to be pursued so narrowly by the hand of God. 
1707 Lond. Gaz. No. 4295/2 Which Place is..narrowly 
beset by the Troops. 

6. Hliberally; strictly. 

1708 Swirt Sent. Ch. Eng. Man u. Wks. 1751 I. 83 He 
does not think the Church of England so narrowly calculated, 
that it cannot fall in with any regular species of Govern- 
ment. 1876 Baxcrorr Hist, U. S. VI. lili. 483 The nar- 
rowly selfish colonial policy. 1885 Law Times LXXX. 
1133/1 The Court held that the language of the Act is not to 
be read so narrowly. 

Narrow-minded, 2. [Narrow a. 4.] Lacking 
in breadth of mind; incapable of broad views; 
illiberal, bigoted, prejudiced. Also aésol. 

1625 B. Jonson Staple of News v. i, A narrow minded 
man ! my thoughts doe dwell All in a Lane, or line indeed. 
1636 — Discov. Wks. (Rtldg.) 743/2 He is a narrow- 
minded man, that affects a triumpli in any glorious study. 
1768-74 Tucker Lf. Nat. (1834) Il. 658 The rigorous 
and narrow-minded throw so many difficulties in the way 
of salvation. 1777 Ronertson Afrs¢, Amer, (1783) I. 271 
Where a narrow-minded bigotry appears in such close 
union with oppression and cruelty. 1830 HerscHet Stud. 
Nat. Phil. 7 Vhe objection whch has been taken .. by 
persons, well meaning perhaps, certainly narrow-minded. 
1874 L. SterHen Howrs in Library (1892) I. vii. 266 He 
shows to the full their narrow-minded hatred of the pre- 
ceding century. 

Hence Narrow-mi'ndedly az. 

3827 Hare Guesses (1859) 276 Historians are apt to write 
+. presumptuously and narrowmindedly. 1834 Q. A’ev. Apr. 
328 The Chinaman shows himself less narrow-mindedly 
conservative. _ ; 

Narrow-mi'ndedness. [-Ness.] The fact 
or quality of being narrow-minded. 

1646 Boye /Vé&s. (1772) 1. p. xxxiv, Persons that endeavour 
to put narrow-mindedness out of countenance, by the 
practice of so extensive a charity. 1748 Hartiey Observ. 
ian x. ii. § 33, 164 Whe Jews., being led thereto by the 
same Narrow-mindedness. 1768-74 '‘T'ucker £4. Nad, (1834) 
TJ. 114 The sources of narrow-mindedness, considered as a 
fault of the will. 1835 Arnotp in Stanley Zi (1844) IL. 
vill. 16 The narrow-mindedness of every sect plays out its 
own play. 1889 G. Finpiay Exg. Railway 6 Every weapon 
that the prejudice and narrow-mindedness of tbe many.. 
could devise. 

Narrow-mouthed, cz. [Narrow a. 1.] 

1, Of vessels: Having a small mouth or opening. 

1600 Suaks. A. ¥. Z. nt. ti. 211 As Wine comes out of a 
narrow-mouth'd bottle. s629Gautt Pract. 7he. 33 Because 
our Vessels are narrow mouthed, and take it in but by 
drops. 1754-64 SMELLIE AZidwifery I. Introd. 8 This asser- 
tion he illustrates by the exainple of an olive in a narrow- 
mouthed jar. 1844 d/em. Babylon. Princ. I. 191, | seized 
one of the narrow-mouthed vessels used for drinking, 

b. Denoting a form of spade. 

3830 Cumdid. Farm Rep. 63 in Lib. Usef Kn., [Tusb. 
III, A narrow-mouthed spade (technically called a spit). 

+ 2. Of languages: (See quot.) Obs. rare—', 

1667 Phil. Trans. U1. 603 Those [languages] that are 
narrow-mouthed, and require but very slight Motions of the 
Lips and the other Organs of Speech. 

Narrow-necked, 2. [Narrow a. 1.] Of 
vessels: Having a narrow neck. 

1605 Timmer Ouers/t. 111, 192 The end of a narrowe necked 
glasse, 1611 Cotcr., Vrnxe, a narrow-necked pot..to.. 
keepe water in. 1727 Pore Thoughts Swift's Wks. 1751 

. 251 It is with narrow-souled People as with narrow- 
necked Bottles, 1815 J. Smitu Panorama Sct. §& Arti. 
212 A ready method of coating narrow necked jars. 1899 
Daily News 6 Oct. 5/2 There lave been found several long 
narrow-necked jars. 

Narrowness (nx'rounés). Also 6 narow- 
nes(se. |f. Narrowa. Cf. OE. ncaro-, nearunes, 
narrowness, constraint, distress, ete.] Whe fact 
or quality of being narrow, in various senses. 

1. Smaliness from side to side; lack of breadth. 

1530 Paiscr. 247/2 Narownesse, eséacissevr, 1553 Even 
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Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 7 Thereis none other passage oute 
of the narownesse of the readde sea. 1596 DatryMpce tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. Prol. 32 Farther beyonde lorne, the 
lande..is driuen to a strait and gret narownes. 1627 Cart. 
Smith Seaman's Gram, ii. 4 According there to her breadth 
or narrownesse, we say she hath a narrow or broad buttocke. 
1652 NEEDHAM tr. Se/den's Afare Cl, 132 ‘here may som 
difference bee alleged onely from the largenes< of the one 
and the narrowness of the other. 1722 De For Plague 
Wks. (Bohn) V. 20 As many people as the narrowness of the 
place would permitto stop, 1803 Aved, Frul. 1X. 76 Cases 

.-in wbich the narrowness or distortion of the pelvis was.. 
considerable. 1883 Wace Gospel & Wit. iv. 86 There 
would be something terrible..in the narrowness and strait- 
ness of the path which it marks out. 

b. Small size or capacity of a place, etc. 

3571 Gotpinc Calvin on Ps.\xv. 5 Our narownesse is a let 
untoo us, that God cannot replenish us [etc.]. 1624 T. 
Gopwin loses & Aaron 1. (1641) 22 All Israel could not 
stand by, for the narrownesse of the place. a@ 1676 HALe 
Prim, Orig, Man, \\. ix. (1677) 212 Which was considerable 
then, considering the narrowness of the City in those days. 
1795 in Ld. Auckland's Corr. (1862) III. 296 The narrow- 
ness of my library alone. .svould hinder me from placing a 
collection of the ‘ Moniteur’ in it. 

2. Scantiness, limited amount ofa thing. 

1647-8 Cotrerett Davila's Hist. Fr. (1678) 11 Finding the 
narrowness of his fortune could not maintain the greatness 
of his birth. 1699 Wantey in Lett, Lit. Aen (Cainden 
293 The narrowness of my time and paper will not permit 
me to trouble you much further. 175: Eart Orrery Ae- 
marks Swift (1752) 73 The narrowness of her income. 1824 
W. Irvine 7. 7raz, 1. 328 My father made me a tolerable 
allowance, notwithstanding the narrowness of his income. 

b. Kestricted range of an immaterial thing. 

1643 Mitton Ch. Govt. 1. i, To come within the narrow- 
nesse of household government, observation will shew us 
[etc.]. 1697 Devpen 2ncid Ded. a 2 Those more amply 
treated, than the narrowness of the Dramacan admit. 1741 
Warsurton Div, Legat. 11. 146 The Pleonasm evidently 
arose from the Narrowness of a simple Language. 1818 
Macautay in Trevelyan Lz/e (1876) I. ii. 96 It was attribu- 
ted to the narrowness of his reading. 1877 Mrs. OuirHant 
Makers Flor. iii. 79 The narrowness of my opportunities... 
compels ine to give up this. 

3. Limited or small capacity of mind, under- 
standing, etc. 

1553 EDEN 7reat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 11 Suche as by the 
narownes of theyr vnderstandinge are not of capacitie to 
conceaue the causes and natures of thynges. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 290 ‘Vo enlarge their Mindes to the Amplitude of 
the World; And not reduce the World to the Narrowness 
of their Mindes, 1647 CLrarenpon Ast. Red, nu. § 85 Every 
man..by the narrowness of his understanding. .contracted 
all his other affections to that one of Revenge. 1699 Burnet 
39 Art. 1. 32 The only difficulty..in apprehending this, has 
arisen from the Narrowness of Mens Minds. 1786 W. 
Tuomson Watson's Philip 11] (1839) 281 Whose thirst of 
yengeance was in proportion to the narrowness of his 
capacity. 31851 GattenGa /taly 357 Even men of..rigid 
morality were..scarcely less dangerous, from the narrow- 
ness of their understanding. 1882 ‘Ouiwa’ A/aremma 1, 
200 It is this narrowness of the peasant mind which philo- 
sophers never fairly understand, 

4. Deficiency in breadth or largeness of soul, 
mind, view, etc. 

1645 Howet.t 7welve Treat. (1661) 352 The sense of poverty 
..brings along with ita narrownesse of soul. a 1665 J. 
Goopwin Filled w. the Spirit (1867) 247 It will relieve you 
against the natural scantness and narrowness of your hearts. 
1705 STANHOPE Paraphr, 1. 12 Vhe same Narrowness of 
Spirit, which tempts us not to satisfie all others. 1759 Dit- 
worTtH Pofe 70 He hated a narrowness of soul in any party. 
1793 SMEATON Edystone L. § 296 The amazing narrowness 
of mind of some persons. 1830 D'Isracti Chas, /, III. iv. 
57 If we are struck by the comprehension of his understand- 
ing, we may equally be so at the narrowness of his views. 
3873 Hamerton /xtfell. Life v. iii. 189 The narrowness of 
inen's ideas in direct proportion to their parsimony in ex- 
penditure. 

b, Without const., in same sense. Also Ai. 

1697 Sir T. P. Brount Ess. 74 Which sort of narrowness 
I find many are subject to. 1734 BerkeLey Analyst Wks. 
1871 III.297 That prevailing narrowness and bigotry among 
many who pass for men of science. 1817 Jas. Mitt S7it. 
fndia II. v. vi. 565 ‘The narrowness which the mind con- 
tracts by habitual application to the practice of English law, 
3889 Ruskin Preterita II. 96 Norton saw all my weak- 
nesses, measured all my narrownesses. 


5. In miscellaneous uses of the adj. 

1651 Fxdler's Abel Rediv,, Luther 52 Then complained he 
againe of the narrownesse of his breast. 1783 JoHNson in 
Boswell, 1 was occasionally troubled with a fit of narrow- 
hess. 1871 Bracnie Four Phases Mor, i.g8 The narrowness 
of the view which the inspection of a watch necessitates, 
1884 7'ruth 13 Mar. 369/2 Considering the narrowness of 
the defeat ..the tie should certainly be replayed. 

Narrow seas. Also5 sea. [Narrowa. 1.] 

1. The channels separating Great Britain from 
the adjacent continent and from Ireland. 

14.. Sailing Directions (Hakl. Soc.) 21 And yif..ye be 
bounde into the narowe see..go your cours nortb est, 
@1548 Hatt Chron., Rich. If! 49 b, He called home 
againe his shippes of warre whiche he had apoynted to kepe 
the narowe sees. 1562-3 Aoya/ Proclam, 8 Feb., All mar- 
chauntes of all other nations, passynge through her narrowe 
Seas with theyr shippes and vessels. 1593 SHAKS. 3 /7e2.VJ/, 
1. 1, 239 Sterne Falconbridge commands the Narrow Seas, 
1630 RK. Fohnson's Kingd. & Commiw. 198 In 88 upon 
short warning they rigged to the narrow seas 100, good men 
of warre. 1690 Loud, Gaz. No. 2574/1 Your Majesties 
Dominion of the Narrow Seas. 1721 Perry Daggenh, 
reach 22 Such cruising Ships.., who are appointed..to 
have their Station in the narrow Seas, between England and 
Ireland. 1754 “ss. AJanning Fleet 45 Assoonas they arrive 
within the Narrow Seas. 1807 Edin. Rev. X1. 17 Great 
Britain has the sovereignty of what are called the narrow 
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seas. 31847 Tenxyson P27tc. Concl. 70 God bless the nar- 
row seas ! 

2. In other applications. rare. 

1615 W. Benwett Arab. Trudy., Giebel, The mouth of 
the uarrow seas..is after the Arabicke name vulgarly. . 
called Lstrecho de Gibraltar. 1627 Cart. SmitH Seaman's 
Gram, x. 48 It may bee bee meant in some narrow Seas. 

Narrow-souled, z. [Narrow a.4.] Lack- 
ing in breadth of view or feeling ; ungenerotis. 

1643 Mitton Axntmady. Remonstr. Def.i. Wks, 185x U1. 
186 The shallow surview..of some mercenary, narrow souled, 
and illiterate chaplain. 1691 T. H[ate] Acc. New /nvent. 
p. iii, A peevish endeavour of some narrow-soul'd Men. 
1766 Forpycr Serm. Yung. Wom, (1767) Il. xii. 201 She 
was none of those narrow-souled women. 

absol. 1700 Drvpex Cywon & ph, 35 Love..To lib’ral 
Acts inlarg’d the narrow-Soul'd. 1768-74 Tucker Lt, Nat. 
(1834) Il. 545 Discovering daily new sources of solacement 
.. which the selfish and narrow-souled never can discern, 

b. Mean, stingy. worth. dial. 

ax700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew s.v. Narrow, A Narrow- 
sould Fellow, poor or Mean-spirited, stingy. 1828 Cravex 
Gloss., Narrou-souled, parsimonious, ungenerous, 

Narrow-spirited, cz. [Narrow a. 4.] Mean- 
spirited, wanting.in generous or liberal feelings. 

1679 Trial Langhorn 14 He said he was a narrow Spirited, 
and a narrow Soul'd Physician. 1703 Alodcration a Virtue 
10 But the narrow-spirited Zealots prevailed. 1705 STAN- 
Hore Paraphr. 11.275 Neither tbe Peevish,..nor the Selfish 
and Narrow-Spirited .. are any of them charitable. 1768~- 
74 Tucker Lt. Wat. (1834) I. 357 We.. shall find subjects 
to rejoice at which the selfish and narrow-spirited never 
kuow. 1818 Scott Rob Roy x, Qualities..modified by a 
narrow-spirited, but yet ardeut patriotism. 

Hence Narrow-spi'ritedness. 

1709 CHANDLER Effort agst. Bigotry Ded. A 2b, That 
narrow Spiritedness that is more or less the Fault of all 
Parties. a 1714 M. Henry H&s. (ed, Fullarton) IL. 356 Vhat 
narrow spiritedness which confines religion and tbe church 
to our way and party. 

+ Narrowth. Oés. rave—'. In 3 neruhte. [f. 
Narrow a.+-Tu.] Narrowness, constraint. 

a@1225 Ancr. R. 378 Peos two binges limped to ancre, ne- 
ruhde & bitternesse. 

Na‘rrowy, 2. veve—'. [-¥1.] Narrowish. 

1868 O. W. Hotmes Aut. Break/-t. (1883) 234 Some 
narrowy crapes of China silk. 

Warruliche, obs. form of NARROWLY. 


+ Nart, artnot: see NEand Bev. A. 1.2. Obs. 

¢ 893 K. AEcrrep Seeth, viii, ponne neart 6u peah unzesex- 
liz. ¢9s0 Liudisf. Gosp. John xix. 12 Nard Oxs casares 
friond. ¢1z00 Orin 4676 Loc nu 3iff batt tunarrt rihht 
wod. ¢1205 Lay. 13633 Nert bu na wimman swa szre to 
wepen. ¢1330 Arth. §& Afer/, 7498 (KGlbing), A, Mahoun ! 
..Pou nart no god worb a slo. ¢1374 CuHaucer Socth. 1, 
pr. v. (1868) 23 Pou nart nat put out of it. 1413 Prler. 
Sowdle (Caxton 1483) 1v. xx. 65 Why nart tbou here? 

Narthecal (naiprkal), a. £ec/, [f. narthec-, 
NARTHEX +-AL.J] Of the nature of a narthex. 

1866 Ecctesiologist XX VII. 32 The plan shows a western 
narthecal mass with central vestibule. 

Narthex (naupeks). 4rchwvol. [a.Gr. vapOné, 
properly the name of a tall umbelliferous plant 
with a hollow stalk; also, a small case or casket 
for unguents, etc.; and in later use applied as in 
def. ‘Lhe synonymous L. ferz/a was used in the 
same sense (Du Cange).] A vestibule or portico 
stretching across the western end of some early 
Christian churches or basilicas, divided from the 
nave by a wall, screen, or railing, and set apart for 
the use of women, catechumens, penitents or other 
persons ; an ante-nave. 

1673 Cave Prins. Chr. 1. vi. 123 The Narthex .. was that 
part of the cburch that lay next to the great door. 1723 
BincHam Axtig. Ch, (1838) 11. 401 This [po1aos] in the 
modern Greek rituals is always called the Narthex, and is 
peculiarly allotted to the monks or women {etc.]. 1788 Gigson 
Decl, § #. x\. 1V. 93 From the sanctuary in the east to the 
nine western doors..and from thence into the zarthex or 
exterior portico, 1846 R. Hart Ecct. Ree. (ed. 2) 225 In tbe 
primitive cburch there was also a Marthe. or ante-nave to 
the west. 1869 Tozer Hight. Turkey 1. 79 These narthexes 
-.seem originally to have been intended for catechumens 
and penitents. 1894 Barinc-Goutp Deserts S. France 1. 
251 Achurch that consists of a narthex or vestibule, and a 
nave with three aisles. 

Naru3, Narwi(e, obs. forms of Narkow, 

“+ Narve. 06s. rare. Also narfe. [perh. a 
variant of Nerve sé.] (See quots.) 

1688 HoLmE Armoury i. 92/2 Marve, sinews puiled to 
Threads, and glewed on the [saddle-] Tree to hold the 
‘Tree from cracking or breaking. /6ét. 345/1 The Narfe.. 
is the sinews glewed on the Tree to strengthen it. 

Narwhal (nauhwal). Forms: a. 7 narh-, 8- 
narwhale. 8. 8 narhwal, -hual, 8-9 narwal, 
-whal. y. 8 narv(h)al. [= mod.Iu. and G, 
narwal, mod.F, narval (1690), ad. Da. or Sw. 
narkval (f. hval Wave), the relationship of 
which to ON. zdédvalr is obscure. The latter 
appears to be formed on #d-7, corpse, and is 
usually supposed to refer to the colour of the skin.] 
A delphinoid cetacean (AZonodon mionoceros) in- 
habiting the Arctic seas, and remarkable as being 
without teeth except two in the upper mandible, 
one (somctimes both) of which develops into a 
spirally-twisted straight horn; the sea-unicorn, 

a. 3658 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. mi. xxiii. (ed. 4) 205 
Those long horns preserved..in many places, are but the 
teeth of Narh whales. 1747 Gentl. Afag. XVII. 174 They 
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haviog..seen the skull of the Narwhale armed with two | Letters commonly in use. 1727-38 Cuamsers Cycl.s.v. N, ! 


borns. 1787 Hunter in Patt, Trans, LXXVII, 373 The 


The N is a nasal consonaut. 1776 Burney Ast. Jlus. 


.. Spermaceti Whale, and the Monodon Monoceros, or | (1789) LI. iv. 309 Why the French language should have so 


Narwhale, have also fallen under my inspection. 1833 
Tennyson Lotos Eaters 152 (ed. 1), Where. .the monstrous 
narwhale swalloweth His foamfountains tn the sea. ¢ 1865 
Letnesy in Orr's Crre. Sci. 1. 103/2 Even the Monodons 
or narwhales may be made to yield train-oil, 

8. 1752 J. Hite Hist. Anim. 314 Afonodou, the Unicorn. 
fish, or Nar-wal. 1762 tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. 1. 490 The 
horn of the whale called Narwhal has been found in the 
earth. 1799 W. Tooke Miew Russian Emp. U1. 105 The 
Frozen Ocean, likewise, teems with the narhwal. 1820 W. 
Scoressy Acc. Arctie Reg. 1. 494 Narwals are quick, ac- 
tive, inoffensive animals. 1873 Sfectator 23 Aug. 1067/2 
The men sit in dead silence..watching for the narwhal, 
which are hlowing near. 

attrib. 1813 BincLey Zool, 11. 1 Of the Narwal Tribe. 
1866 Kincscey //erew. i. 1. 79 The handle was..curiously 
bound with silver, and butted with narwhal ivory. 1875 
F. 1. Bucxiann Log-bk. 286 Some suppose that the ivory 
bits.. were made of walrus or narwhal tusks, 

y. 1723 Pres. St. Russia Vl. ate Who slit their Cheeks, 
and put the Bones of the Fish Narval into the Wound. 
1728 Sioane in PAIL. Trans. XXXY. 460 The Tooth of a 
Sort of Whale intbe Northern Seas called Narvhal. 

Nary (néeri), @ U.S. and dial. [var. of 
Ne’er a. The form is typically U.S., but app. occurs 
in some Eng. dialects, and ts occas. used tmita- 
tively by English writers.] Neither; no; nota. 

1836 Hauipurton Clockut, (1862) 113. 1 guess there ain’t 
much to brag on nary way, damage done on both sides. 
1848 Lowen. Siglow P. Ser. 1.1, Slavery ain't o’ nary color. 
ford. Ser. u. ii, Nary sounds but watch-dog,’ false alarms. 
1863 Russert Diary North & South 1. 168 Another. .re- 
plied to the demand for so many thousand soldiers, ‘ Nary 
one’. 1893 McCartuy Ned Diamonds \.65 We hadn't nary 
cent to work it witb. 


+ Nas, was not: sec NE and Be v, A. 6. Obs. 

¢893 K. ELerep Bocth. v. § 1 He..nzs nauht gedrefed. 
¢1000 ¢Exrric Gen. it 5 Man nas, pe ba eordan worhte. 
c1175 Laud. Hom, 81 In piwse world nas na laze. 1250 
Lutel soth Sern: 16 in O. E. Adisc. 186 So reusful dede idon 
neuer non nas, ¢1320 Sir 7ristr. 161 Nas neuer non fatrer 
fedde. ¢1374 CHaucer Socth. 1. pr. vi. (1868) 27, | nas nat 
deceived quod sche. c1420 Chron. Vilod. 416 Heyre of 
Wrestsex non other bere nasse. ¢ 1450 Aferdin 220 Vher nas 
noon that was wounded to deth. c15§70 ride 4 Lowl. 
(1841) 8 So paynted and so coloured..Nas Floras land. 

+ Nas, has not: see Ne and Have v. Obés, 

1579 Srenser Sheps, Cad. May 61 For pittied is mishappe 
that nas remedie. 

Nasal (né"z4l), 54. Also7nazal. [Insense t, 
a. OF. wasa/, var. nasel NASEL; in sense 2, ad. 
med.L, wasa/e; otherwise a subst. usc of next.] 

1, A nose-piece on a helmet. Cf. Nass. 

1480 Canton Ovid's Met. x11, xiv, Hector toke hym thenne 
by the nasal and drewe the helme over hys heed 1656 
Biount Glossogr., Nazal, the Nose-piece of a Ilelmet. 
1828-41 Tytier /7ist. Scot, (1864) I. 320 The head, which 1s 
protected with aconical steel capand anasal. 1834 PLaxcué 
Brit. Costume 46 The Danish helmen, like the Saxon, had 
the nasal. 1869 Bouter Aris & Armour ix. 16t Iron hats 
.. broad-brimmed and provided with a nasal. 

+2. = Ernmune 1 and 2. O6s. rare. 

r6or Hottano #iay Explan. Words, Nasa/s be Nose- 
tents. 1621 Burron sivas, del. 1. v. 1. iv, Sneezing, masti- 
catories, and nasalsare generally received. 1632 tr. Briuel'’s 
Pra.cis Med. 7 A nasal or errhine of ,. Pepper-wort. 

3. A nasal letter or sonnd. 

1669 IHlotper Elen: Speech 59 In attempting to pronounce 
these two Consonants, as likewise the Nasal, and some of 
the vowels, 1773 Kenrick Dict., Gram. ii. 4 All the inute 
consonants which are silent before a vowel, and gutturals, 
nasals or palatines after it. @1794 Str W. Jones Orthogr. 
Astat. Words Wks. 1799 I. 185 The tiquid nasal follows 
these, being formed by the tongue and roots of the teeth, 
with.. assistance from the other organ. 1844 /’roc. /’hilol, 
Soc. 1. 287 Although the Dutch rejects the nasal in the 
gominative. 1867 Ecuis Z£. #. Prouune. 1. iii, 67 We know 
how the present Inglish stumble over the I’rench nasals. 

4. Anat, A nasal bone. 

1854 OwEN in Orr's Circ. Sci. U1. 53/71 The neural spine is 
usually single, sometimes clefi along the middle; it is the 
“nasal’, 1893 Mivarat £éem, Anal. 85 Vhe nasals are small 
bones placed side by side above the nares. 

Nasal (né-zal),a. Also 8 nazal. [ad. med.L. 
*nasal-is (cf. It. nasale, Sp. nasdl, ¥. nasal), £ 
nds-us nose: see -AL ] 


1. Of, belonging or pertaining to, the nose. 

Freq. tn a large number of anatomical terms, as nasal 
artery, bone, cartilage, ituct, etc. 

1656 Ltounr Glossogr. sv. Veiu, Nasal vein, the nose 
vein, seated between the nostiils. 1726 Monro Anal, Boues 
89 Its nasal Process is connected to the nasal Aamella 
ossis ethioidis. Hid. 134 The nasal Bones are firm 
and solid. 1768 Parsons in /’A//, Traus. LVI. 194 
There does not appear any passage..but the mouth and 
nasal holes, 1826 S. Cooper /irst Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 319 
Whenever the tears cannot pass frecly through the nasal 
duct tnto the nose. 1855 Hotpen /éant. Ostvol. (1878) 131 
The nasal fossic open widely to the air in front through the 
nostrils, 1893 AtLen Aaudbkh. Local Therap. 113 The use 
of this agent, in the treatment of chronic nasal catarrh, 

b. Of appliances ; Used in connexion with the 
nose (see quots.). 

1875 Knicut Dict, Mech. 1512/2 Nasal /rrigator, asyringe 
for nasal douches. /d/a., Nasal Specudini, an instrument 
for distending the nostrils to expose the mucous membrane 
af the nose. 1895 Aruold's Surg. instr. Catal. 214 Nasal 
Lruss..for correcting deformities of the Nose. 

2. Of speech-sounds : T’roduced, to a greater or 
less degree, by means of-the nosc. 

1669 Horper Elcur. Specch 45 Tbere are but 3 Nasal 


many nazal endings. } 
At the end of a word,.it generally has a nasal sound, like 
the French x 1888 Kinc & Cookson Sounds & luflexious 
105 ‘I'he existence of nasal sonants is therefore a matter of 
hypothesis. 1890 H. Sweet Primer Spoken Eng. x Innasal 
sounds, such as a, the passage into the nose is left open. 

b. Characterized by the presence, to an unusual 
or disagreeable extent, of sounds produced by 


means of the nose. 

1669 Hotper Elem, Speech 59 Some Nations may be found 
to have a peculiar Guttural or Nasal smatch in their Lan- 
guage. 1784 Cowrer Jask 11. 436 Odious as a nasal twang 
Heard at conventicle. 1805 N. NicHotts in Corr. w. Gray 
(1843) go Mason replied instantly, in a surly, nasal tone. 
1869 Tozer Hight. Turkey Il. 253 The nasal character of 
the ecclesiastical music of that period. 1883 G. W. Curtis 
in Harper's Mag. Dec. 13/2 They..worshipped God in 
ice-cold barns and with endless nasal prayers. 

Coimd, 1804 SoutHEv in Ann. Rev. I. 528 ‘The shibboleth 
of our nasal-twanged neighbour. 1894 ‘Max O’Rett’ 
F. Bull & Co. 37 Halfa dozen Samoans were joining in with 
their cracked nasal-sounding voices. 

ce. Used with reference to snoring. 

1824 W. Irvine 7. 7raz, 1. 8 The nasal communications 
of two or three.. who, having been silent while awake, were 
-.indemnifying the company in their sleep. 1884 Par 
Eustace 105 Certain vigorous nasal sounds gave token that 
he was in a deep slumber. 

3. Received through the nose. 

1832 G. Downes Lett. Cont, Countries 1. 363, 1 had no 
nasal perception of any mephitic exhalation. 

4. Provided with a nose-piece. 

1824 Mevrick Anc. Arutour I. 26 lle wears a nasal helmet, 
and a hauberk witb tight sleeves, 

Ifencc Na‘salism = next. vare—'. 

1883 Oscar WicbeE in South. Times 6 Oct. 4/2 The nasalism 
of the modern American had been retained from the Puritan 
Fathers 

Nasality (né'zelitt). [ff Nasan a. + -1TY: 
cf. F. nasalilé (1767).] The quality of being nasal, 
Sfec. of utterance; an instance of this. 

1776 J. Cottirr Afus. Trav, 25 A Clerk of the parish, who 
.. has the finest nasality, or nose-intonation. that ever was 
given to Psalm tune, a@ 1794 Sir W, Jones Orthogr. cisiat. 
Words Wks. 1807 III. 284 The Indian sound ditfers only 
in the greater nasality of the fiast letter. 1815 Byron LeZ. 
to Moore8 Mar., Why do you always twit me with his vile 
Ebrew nasalities? 1859 Trottorr Mest Judics xiii. (1860) 
197 AA nasal twang..quite distinct from the nasality of a 
Vankee. a ks O. W. Hotmes Moet Break/.-t. i. (1885) 18, 
I can reproduce phonetically its vibrating nasalities. 

Nasalization (nei zalaizéfon). [f. next + 
“ATION; cf. If. srasalisalion.] The action of nazal- 
izing; the effect of this. 

w8sstr. Lepsius’ Stand, Alph. (1863) 58 The clear vowels are 
further capable of a peculiar alteration, that of nasalisation. 
1856 Trans. Vhrlol. Soc. 51 Ov the Nasalization of Initial 
Mutes in Welsh. 2879 Watney Sauskr. Grau. 58 ‘Vhe 
nasalization of the alterant vowel. 

Nasalize (né'zaloiz), 7. [f. Nasava. + -1ZE: 
cf. F. nasaliser.} a, iitr. ‘To speak nasally or 
through the nose. b. évavs. To render nasal in 
pronnnctation; to utter witha nasal sound. Hencc 
Na‘salized ff/. a., Na‘salizing f//. a. and z/. sh. 

1846 in Worcester. 1859 R. F. Burton in Jral. Geog. 
Soc. XXIX. 337 Some such strongly-nasalized sound. 1868 
G. Sterness Auaice Mon. 1. 257 The..sturring and na- 
salizing and falling-away of the N in the later Scandi- 
uavian dialects. 1888 H. Sweet £ug. Sounds 38 Nothing is 
ulore common than the nasalizing influence of a nasal on 
a preceding vowel. 

Nasally (né!-zali), adv. 
In a nasal tone. 

1847 in Wester. 1888 P. Fitzcrratp Fatal Zero ix. 
5! ‘he lady added, very nasally, that what annoyed her 
was the English saying that the Americans talked through 
their noses. 

Na-say, dial. variant of Nay-say. 

+ Nascal. Oés. rare. fad. med.L, wascale, of 
obscure otigin.} A pessary or suppository. 

The med.L, term also appears as nascare, nastare, nas- 
caplere, nastaplare: see Alphita(Anecd. Oxon.) 123. 

1640 Ferran Jéelauch. 355 Women,..who may make use 
of..a Nascall or Pessaiy, composed of Castoreum mixed with 
Rue. 1661 Lovett Mist. Anu. & Aft. 399 It is cured, in 
the paroxysme, by..nascals, discutients, rue [etc.} 

a'scence. vare. [See nextand-Fxcr.] Birth. 

1570 Satir. Pocits Reform. xvii. 191 Our King.. Quha our 
defence, in his nascence, ‘luik haill in gouerning. 1892 
£cho28 Jan. 1/5 ‘The renascence, or should we say nascence, 
of British sculpture is the joy of the artistic hour. 

Nascency (nzsénsi), fad. L. zascentia: see 
next and -ENcy.] The proccss or fact of being 
born or brought into extstence ; birth. 

1682 LH. More Aunot. Glanvills Lux O. 90 A Spirit of 
Nature..to whicb belongs the Nascency or Generation of 
things. 1872 Earre /‘irlol. Lug. Tougue iii. 167 In the 
nascency of geological ideas, a controversy flourished upon 
this question. 1873 13. Srewart Conserv. Force vii. 197 
Under certain physical or chemical conditions, such as light, 
nascency fete. ]. 

Nascent (nx‘sent), a. [ad. L. nascentl-, nas- 
cens, pres. pple. of wasci to be born.] 

1. In the act of being born or brought forth. 

@ 1624 R. Crackentuorr Vreil, Doruitans 188 Inthe first 
the Pope was but Anticbrist nascent, tn the second <Anti- 
christ crescent. 1679 C. Nesse Autichrist 64 Antichrist 
was nascent when Rome usurp'd authority first ouer all the 
churcbes. 1722 WoLLastTon Kelig. Nat. v. g1 Formed at 


{f Nasat a.+ Ly 2] 


1855 D. Forses Hindust. Graw. 6 — 


| 
| 


NASEBERRY. 


once in the first article of the nascent animalculum. 1774 
Gotpvsm. Nat. Ast. (1776) VIII. 113 Some are found to 
place their eggs within the aurelia of some nascent insect, 
1816 Kirsy & Sp. £utomol, (1843) I. 349 Ensuring a due 
supply of food for the nascent larvae. Be Baiwey Festus 
xxxiv. 360 To seize the nascent souls Of men as tbey rerose 
from death tolife. 1878 GLapstone Print. Hower 100 Vhe 
population, over whom the nascent babe was to reign. 

2. transf. In the act or condition of coming 
into existence ; just beginning to be; commencing 
to form, grow, or develop, etc. 

a. of mathematical quantities. 

1706 W. Jones Sy. Palmar. Alatheseos 226 These 
Pluxions..are in the First Ratio of their Nascent Augments. 
1766 Amory Buacle (1770) IV. 35 An adequate notion of 
a nascent or evanescent quantity. 180r Younc in P/i/, 
rans. XCIL. 25 A partial undulation, filling up the nascent 
angle between the radii and the surface. 1821 Parr Let. 
Wks. 1828 VIII. 352 Your project of publishing sermons 
resembles a nascent arc. 

b. of practices, institutions, qualities, or other 
abstract concepts. 

In very frequent use in the roth c., in a great variety of 
contents. 

174 Warsurton Div’. Legat. 11.218 To support nascent 
Hero-worship. 1749 Berketey Let, Wks, 1871 IV. 323, | 
recommended this nascent seminary to an English bishop. 
1763 Gray Let, Poems (1775) 301 Imagination. . reigns in all 
nascent societies of men. 1803 Svp. Situ Iks. (1850) 15 
‘These symptoms of returning, or perhaps nascent purity in 
the mind of Mr, Lewis. 1818 G. S. Fauer Hore Alosaice 
1. 297 A person who was perplexed with a nascent infidelity. 
1847 R. W. Hasurton Aewards & Punishiu, v. (1853) 205 
‘The nascent emotion acquires vigour. 1875 Maine A/ist. 
éust, ix. 278 Iwo alternative expedients were adopted by 
nascent law. 

c. of material things or substances. (Common 
in scientific use, esp. in Chev. and Zoo/.) 

1802 Pacey Nat. Theol. (1817) 60 That cartilage in truth 
is only nascent orimperfect bone. 1832 Planting 91 in Lid, 
Usef. Au, Husb WN, Nascent steut.—YVhe development 
of the stem of a seedling plant, just previous to the exhibi- 
tion of the first leaves. 1849 Noap Edrctricrty (ed. 3) 157 
The oxides of copper and zinc reduced by the nascent 
hydrogen. 1862 Darwin Orchids vi. 268 Tbese protuber- 
ances may be provisionally considered as nascent antennx. 
1877 Tnosson Voy. Challenger 1, ii. 141 They seem to 
thrive best among the elements of nascent limestones. 

3. Nascent stale, the state of coming into exist- 
ence, beginning to form, develop, ete. So zascentl 
condilton. 

1796 Kirwan Elrur. Adu, (ed. 2) 1. 206 Inflammable air, 
in its nascent state. 1819 G. S. Faser Disfeusatious (1823) 
II, 213 Idolatry is plainly enough described as being only 
in a nuscent state, 1830 Lvete /'riac. Geol. 1. ix. (1837) 
I. 230 Endeavouring to connect the phenomena... with a nas- 
cent condition of organic life. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. xiv. 
(1873) 398 It may..represent the nascent state of the wing. 
1880 CLEminsuaw IWurts’ Ato. The. 208 The } eculiar ac- 
tivity of hydrogen and oxygen when in the nascent state. 

4. Nascent green, a light green, like that of 
a young plant. 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 420 Yellow with blue [produces] 
greet of a variety of shades; such as nascent green. 

Wasche, obs. form of Nesu a., soit. 

+ Nase, 54. Ods. Also 5 nace, nass3?. [OE. 
nast=MDu. zase, OHG. nasa fem., nose (MHG. 
nase, nas, G. nase), ON. ngs (:—*nasz) nostril (pl. 
nasar), related to Lith. mdészs, OSI. 20st (Russ. 
ioch), Skr. zas-, and with difference in vowel- 
grade to L. wdasus nose, xarés nostrils, Skr. wasa 
nose. The relationship to OL. sos% Nosk is 
obscure ; see also NEse.] The nose. 

a1000 Laws Etheld, in Thorpe Laws |. 14 3if nasu pyrel 
weord. J/b/d. 16 zif man oderne mid fyste in naso stahp. 
€ 1050! ocad. in Wr.-Wilcker 264 Codumpua, eatl seo nasu. 
Pirula, forewerd nasu. 1390 Gower Couf. III. 202 His 
nase of and his lippes bothe Ile kutte. ¢1g00 Destr. 
Troy 7031 The noble kyng in the nase hade an enyll wound. 
c1407 Lyvc. Reson & Sens. 3553 Huge boolys of metal, With 
flavine.. Which yssed out at nasseand mouthe. ¢ 1440 Car- 
Grave Life St. Kath. wt. 1321 Yo zene mankynd bothe nase, 
eye KR tothe. (1886 Hochdale Gloss., Nase (old), the nose.} 

+ Nase, 2. Obs. Cant. [Of obscnreetym. Cf. 
Nazy.] Drunken, intoxicated ; intoxicating (liquor). 

asso Jiye Way to Spitted Hons in Mazi, Z. 0. 2. IV. 69 
With housy cove maimed nace. /éi, For my watch it is 
nacegere, 1567 Harman Caveat (1869) 86 Now I tower that 


+ Nase, adv. Obs. rare. [f. Na adv.1 + -se, as 
in OF. wese no, gese yes.) Not, by no means, 

€1315 Suorenam t. 1862 Ne forbe pe moder pet hy beer, 
Ne woldest pou nase y-faze. /ds/d. 1873, 1890. 

Nase, variant of Naze, headland. 


Naseberry (né':zbéri). Also 7 -bury,9 knees-. 
[ad. Sp. or Pg. weésfera medlar (Sp. u/spero medlar- 
tree): see elym. note to MEDLE sd.) A West 
Indian tree (Safola Achras) which yields an edible 


fruit called the Sapodilla plum. Also aéérté. 

1698 Phil. Traus. XIX. 435 Vhe Carysodendros Antert- 
cana, ot Star-apple, the Nasebury Tree. 1725 SLoant 
Jamaica 11. 171 Naseberry. This tree riseth up with a 
steeight trunc .. about thirty foot high. 1753 CHamBrrs 
Cycl. Supp. App., Naseberry tree, the English name of a 
distinct genus of plants, called by botanists Cainito, or Chry- 
sophyltum. 1760 J. Ler /utved. Bot. App. 320 Naseberry- 
tree, Sloanca. 1849 Batrour A/au. Bot. § 937 Achras 
Safota, and other species, furnish the Sappodilla Plum and 
Naseberry, well-known West Indian fruits. 1892 M, Nortx 
Recoll, Happy Life 1. 99 The Sapoditta or kneesberry whose 
fruit is'about the size of an apple and tastes like a medlar. 


* bene bouse makes nase nabes. 


NASEE. 


+Nasee’, «. Ods. rare—. 
Romanic *zdsaza-s, f. L. nasus nose.] Having 


a mutilated nose. 

¢1330 R. Brunye Chron. (1810) 168 His nese..he carfe at 
misauentoure...Pei caled him pis toname, Statin be nasee. 

+ Na‘sel. Oés. Also 5 nasell. [a. OF. nase/ 
(11th ec.) :—late L. *wasd/e: cf. Nasa s6. 1.) A 
part of tbe helmet serving asa guard for the nose. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chrox. Wace (Rolls) 10043 A riche 
corounal wip perre,..Pe nasel & bendeles of gold ful bryght. 
313.. Guy Warw. (A.) 2288 His hauberk was al to-tore & 
his nasel avaled bifore. c1q400 Rowland & O. 465 Row- 
lande..hittes hym on be helme thanne, pat be Nasell 
floghe full hye. ¢ 1450 J/erdin 329 The kynge Aroans belde 
hervy..hy the nasell of the helme. 

Wash, dial. variant of NesH a., soft. 


Nash, z. slang. [Etym. obscure.] (See quots.) 

181z J. H. Vaux Flash Dict. Nash, to go away from, or 
quit, any place or company; speaking of a person who is 
gone, they say, he ts nash’d. 1832 Lincoln Herald 18 
Sept. 2/4 You had hetter nash (go away) unless you want 
to be nippered (taken into custody). 

+ Nash-cloth, an ash-cloth. Ods. rare —° 

1611 CotGr., Charrié, a Bucking-cloth, or Nash-cloth. 

Nash-gah, -gob. Sc. and north. dial. [f. dial. 
nash impertinence (cf. sash) + Gas sb.] Imper- 
tinent talk; a pert or gossiping person. 

1816 Scott Otd Afort. viii, The Philistines... are gaun to 
whirry awa’ Mr. Henry, and a’ wi’ your nash-gab. 1818 — 
Rob Roy xxvi, They hae coost up my kindred to Rob to me 
already—set up their nashgabs! 1843 A:chardson's Bor- 
derers Tablte-bk. Leg. Div. 1. 116 The nashgob of a 
creature, Tom Fenwick, wins the haggis. 

+ Nasico‘rnous, 2. Obs. rave". [f. L. neasees 
nose + corn hom.] Having a hom on the nose. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. 166 Some Unicornes wee 
will allow even among insects, as those foure kinds of nasi- 
cornous Beetles described hy Muffetus. 

Nasiform (néziffim), a. rare. [f. as prec. 
+ -FORM.) Having the form of a nose. 

x7s2 J. Hitt Hist. Auint, 211 The Cyprinus, with a nasi- 
form snout. 1826 Kirsy & Sp. Extomol. 111. xxxi. 253 In 
the pupa of J/orpho Aenetaus .. this nasiform prominence 
of the prothorax is extended into a long arched horn. 

Nasik (nacsik). [See def.] The name of a 
town in the presidency of Bombay (where the in- 
ventor, A. H. Frost, resided), used a¢¢rid. to desig- 
nate certain elaborate ‘ magic’ squares and cubes, 
Hence Na‘sikal, Na‘sical a.; -ally adv. 

1866 P. Frost in Q. Frut, Math. VII. 94 To distin- 
guish the squares. .from the ordinary magic squares, I sball 
call them Nasik Squares, andhis cubes Nasik Cuhes. /6é2d. 
98 The squares about the same diagonals may he turned 
through any numher of right angles .. without destroying 
the Nasikal properties. 

Nasillate (nézile't),v. rare. [f. F. nastll-er 
(f. L. z@sus nose) + -ATE.] za¢r. To speak through 
the nose. So Nasilla‘tion, nasal utterance. 

1859 W. Waite Northumbid. & Border 464, 1 sang Yankee 
Doodle with appropriate nasillation. 1863 — Frid. 5 Oct. 
(1898) 186 Maury. dee not nasillate in speaking. 

+ Nask(in. 04s. Cant. (See quots.) 

1686 Hicpen Fuvenat Sat. x. 38 Each beir by dice, 
drink, whores, or masking, Or Stistead hrought into the 
Naskin [zofe. The cant word for a Prison]. a1700 B. E. 
Dict. Cant. Crew, Nast, or Naskin,a Prison or Bridewell. 

+ Na‘sky, a. app. a var. of Nasty. Ods. rare—° 

1611 Cotcr., A/auzlavé, ill washed ;..naskie, nastie. 

Naso- (né:z0), modern combining form of L. 
seastes nose, employed in a large number of anato- 
mical or pathological terms relating to the nose 
in conjunction with some other part, as zaso-eth- 
moidal, -frontal, -labial, -lachrymal, -malar, 
-maxillary, -oral, -palatal, -palatine, -pharyngeal, 
-turbinal adjs. Also naso-antritis, -pharyngitis, 
-pharynx. 

Many otlier combs. of the same character, as uaso-aurat, 
-basal, -buccal, etc. are given in the Syd. Soc. Lex. (1891). 

1891 Syd. Soc. Lex., * Naso-antritis, inflammation of the 
mucous lining of the antrum and of the nose, 1883 Martin 
& Moare Vertebr. Dissect. 108 This is the *naso-ethmoidal 
cartilage. 1839-47 Todd's Cycl. Anat. Wl. 734/1 The.. 
*naso-frontal process [is regarded] as the basis for the la- 
chrymal bone. 1876 Flower Osteot. Mammatia (ed. 2) 
168 A rounded depression over the naso-frontal suture. 
1836-9 Todds Cycl. Anat. Il. 223/1 The second [set], 
or *naso-labial fibres, are elevators of the upper lip. 1897 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. WW. 716 Vhe naso-labial fold is more 
or less obliterated. 1836-9 Todd's Cyct Anat. V1. 209/1 The 
lower aperture ofthe *naso-lachrymal canal. 1885 Atheneum 
31 Jan. 156/1 A new index, the ‘*naso-malar index’, was 
proposed. 1836-9 odds Cycl, Anat. 11. 209/1 The anterior 
or *naso-maxillary border. 1899 AZ/butt’s Syst. Aled. VI. 
55 The *naso-oral muzzle must never he used. 1854 Owen 
in Orr's Circ. Sci. 11. 66/2 The prepalatal or *naso-palatal 
aperture. 1836-9 Zodd’s Cycl. Anat. Il. 208/2 The.. 
*naso-palatine surface is divided..by an horizontal plate of 
bone. 188: Mivart Ca/ 74 The anterior termination of the 
anterior palatine canal transmitting the naso-palatine nerve. 
187z Conen Dis. Throat 97 A pseudo-membranous deposit 
in the pharyngeal and cpa Sele region, 1884 M. 
Mackenzit Dis. Throat & Nose II, 251 Vhis method of 
enlarging the naso-pharyngeal space. 1896 AZ/butt’s Syst. 
Med. 1. 334 Chronic *naso-pharyngitis ,, requires likewise 
alkaline muriated or saline waters. 1877 Burnett Ear 185 
The arrival of the beak of the catheter in the *nasopharynx. 
1876 Frowek Osteo. Mammalia (ed, 2) 110 It is sometimes 
distinguished under the name of *nasoturbinal. 

+2. Used in terms denoting nasal sounds, as 


naso-guttural, -spirital, -vocal, Obs. 


[ad. OF. xasé:— | 
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1669 HoLper Elen. Speech 59 Thus out of .. 36, casting 
out as useless .. 9 Naso-Spiritals, 6 Naso-Vocals, and 2 
Spiritals, there remain 19 Consonants. /éid. 75 Some may 
be found to take in some Letters, as the Ore-spirital L‘ R‘ 
and Naso-spirital M‘ N‘ Ng’ 1748 PAiz, Trans. XLV. 
406 The Power or Force..ofthe Naso-guttural 

3. Naso-ductility, capacity of being led by the 
nose. 70nce-we. 

1820 CoLerivce in Lit. Renz. (1839) iV. 125 Let the re- 
proach be shared hetween the Breatb’s fetid conscience and 
the nostrils’ nasoductility. ; 

Nasology (nézg"l6dzi). 
The study ot the nose or of noses. 
cal a.; Naso‘logist. 

a 1854 S. Puinuirs Ess. fr. Times (1871) Il. 336 Mr. 
Dickens is as deep in nasology as the learned Slawken- 
bergius. 1858 Lytton !Vhat wetl //e do 1, i, Characters... 
graphically portrayed, with a nasological illustration. 1899 
Daity News 17 Feo. A(T What is your favourite perfume? 
asks the nasologist of his patient. 

Nason (né's/n). [Of obscure etym.] (See 
quot. 1855.) 

1690 Specification in Grove Dict. Mus. (1880) II. 594/2 
Choir Organ... Flute, of metal. Nason, of metal. 1694 
fbid., Echoes of balfe stops;.. Principal. Nason. 1855 
Horxins Ovgau u. 118 Nason. This name is sometimes 
found applied in old organs to a wood-stopped Flute of 4-feet 
pitch on the Great Manual...It is generally a very quiet 
and sweet-toned Stop. 

Wass(e, variants of Nas, was not. Ods. 

WNasse, obs. variant of Ass, NASE. 

WNass-fish. [Of obscure origin.] = ANGLER! 2. 

1880-4 Day Fishes Gt. Brit. 1. 64. 

Wassh(e, obs. variants of NESH a., soft. 

Nast (nast). da/. [Back-formation from NAsTY 
a.) Dirt, filth, foulness. 

1789 MarsHatt Rurat Econ. Glouc. 1. 330 Nast, foul- 
ness; weeds ina fallow. 1839 Hereford Gloss., Nast, ditt, 
nastiness. 31882-in dial. glossaries (Lanc., Chesh., Warw., 
Worc., Glouc.). 18853 Westatt Ofd Factory xxiv, | don't 
care about rooting and pottering among nast. 

+Nast, hast not: see Ne and Have wv. A. 9. Obs. 

¢1290 Beket 760 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 228 On me nast bu 
power non swych destresse for-to do. @ 1310 in Wright 
Lyric P. xxxvit. 102 Nast tbou nothyng bote fyht, Whil 
thou art a lyve. : 

Nast, knowest not: see NoT v. 

Wastell: see ASTEL. 


Na:stify, v. ronce-wd. 
trans. To make nasty. 

1873 M. Coins A/iranda II. 237 The makers will glaze, 
varnish, nastify paper to such an extent tbat writing on it 
is a perfect nuisance. 

Nastily (narstili), adv. [f. Nasty a. + -ty2.] 
In a nasty manner or state; filthily; disagreeably, 
unpleasantly. 

1611 Corcr., Sordidenent, filthily, nastily, naughtily. 
1616 Surri. & Markn. Country Farme vu. xxxviii. 701 
The Badger.., finding his lodging so nastily beraied, pre- 
sently .. forsakes the place. 1663 Avon-dinn. 68 ‘The 
Houses of God could not he suffered to lie so Nastily.. 
were the true worship of God observed in them. 1741 
Ricwarpson Panela c 239, I vexed her yesterday, because 
she talk'd nastily. 1775 Mrs. J. Harris Lett. 1. 302 He 
feeds nastily and ferociously, and eats quantities most un- 
thankfully. 1858 HawtHorne Fr. 4 /t. Note- dks, (1872) 
1. 52 Streets narrow..and smelling nastily. 

Nastiness (na'stinés), [f. Nasty a. +-NEsS.] 

1. Filthiness or foulness of persons, places, or 
things; disagreeable dirtiness or want of cleanli- 
ness; an instance of this, a filthy act or habit. 

1611 CorcGr., Svuitlarderie, sluttishnesse, nastinesse, 
Zreasinesse. 162x Burton Anal. Met. 1 ii. u. v. (1651) 83 
Through their own nastiness, and sluttishness,. .suffer their 
air to putrifie. 1679 Penn Addr. Prot. 1. (1692) 201 The.. 
Tedious Imprisonments, even to Death it self, through 
nastiness of Dungeons. 1719 J. I. Privipps tr. Thirty-four 
Confer. 324 Spitting in your Houses, and some other daily 
Nastinesses committed by you. 1737 L. Crarke Hist. Bible 
(1740) 1. 1. 104 ‘Vhat which increased his Misery was the 
Nastiness of his Distemper, which rendered him. .loath- 
some to others. 1794 S. Wiuutams //ist. Vermont 154 
Nothing can exceed the nastiness that appears in their food. 
1803 MattHus Pofud. 1. iv. (1817) I. 68 All voyagers agree 
with respect to the filtb of the habitations, and the per- 
sonal nastiness of the people. 

b. That which is nasty; dirt, filth. 

1611 Cotcr., Sout//ure, soyle, filth, nastinesse, c 1645 
Howe te Lefét. (1650) II. 11. 8 Here one shall see nor dog, 
nor cat, nor cage, to cause any nastines within the body of 
the House. 1687 A, Lovetitr. Thevenot’s Trav. 1. 30 They 
are not subject to that filth and nastiness which breed 
among our Hair, if we be not carefultocomh it well. 1703 
Maunprett Journ. Ferus. (1721) 9 The Houses were all 
fill’d witb Dirt and Nastiness. 1769 E, Bancrort Guiana 
2rg When the Snake is killed, it must first he washed clean, 
and freed from all filth and nastiness. 1808 Aled. Frut. 
XIX. 570 Where nastiness of every description, and pu- 
tridity tn its most loathsome forms, are to be found. 

e. A filthy, disgusting, or repulsive thing. 

18s9 Hucnes Scour, White [Morse vi. 124 Haven’t you 
made me ill often enough with your nastinesses fifteen years 
ago? 1859 SaLa Vw. round Clock (1861) 43 Snowy lump- 
sugar has been refined by means of unutterable nastinesses 
of asanguineous nature. 1871 Miss Mutock Fair France 
i. 52 No greasy nastinesses of stews. 

2. Moral fouluess or impurity; grossness, ob- 
scenity; talk or writing of this kind. 

1700 Dryben Pref, Fables Wks. (Globe) 507 The nastiness 
of Plautus and fe vOphate ss 1785 Reip /xtell, Powers 
viu. i. 49x By bad habits men may acquire a relish for 
nastiness. 1870 LOWELL Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 45 


[f. as prec. + -LoGY.] 
So Nasolo'gi- 


[f Nasty a, + -FY.] 


NASTY. 


Tbe common quality. .of all Dryden’s comedies is their 
nastiness. 

3. Unpleasantness of flavour. 

1868 Atlantic Monthly Mar. 264 That quality of unmiti- 
gated nastiness which so familiarly attests the genuineness 
of our Western doses. 1897 Addbutt's Syst. Mfed. W1.-627 
Such sense of taste as remains is only capable of perceiving 
a bitter nastiness. 

+Nasturce. Ods. rave. [a. F. nasturce, ad. 
L. nasturtium.) = NASTuRTIUM 2. 

1693 [see Carer s6.1 3]. 1706 Puituirs (ed. Kersey), Was- 
turces or Capucin Capers, a kind of French Bean that gets 
up upon Branches, or Poles, which are near it. 1707 Mor- 
TIMER //usb, (1721) I]. 154 Nasturces, commonly called 
Capuchin Capers, are multiply’d only by the Seed. 

Nasturtian. Also8 nastert-,g-ion, [Cor- 
rupt form of next.} = Nasturrivusi 2. 

1740-1 Mrs. Detany Life § Corr, (1861) II. 147 Naster- 
tians, ivy, honeysuckles.., and all sorts of twining flowers. 
1769 Mrs. Rarratp Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 351 Gather the 
nasturtian berries soon after the hlossoms are gone off. 
1845-so Mrs. Lincotn Lect. Bot. 50 Orbicular, or the round 
leaf; the Nasturtion affords an example of this kind. 
1883 Harper's Mag. July 167/2 Boxes of nasturtions and 
mignonette stand on the sills. 

Nasturtium (nzstz-1fiim). Also 6-8 -cium. 
[a. L. sasturtitm, so named, acc. to Pliny, from 
its pungency (‘nomen accepit a narium tormento’): 
cf. F. rasitort.] 

1. A genus of cruciferous plants haying a pun- 
gent taste, of which the best-known representative 
is the Watercress (A. officinale); also, a plant 
belonging to this genus, Now only Sot. 

1570 Foxe A. & A/. 1156/2 Ybis was some mery deuill, 
or els had eaten with his teeth some Nasturcium hefore. 
1602 R.T. Five Godtie Serut.10o1 The Nasturcium of the Per- 
sians..I take to be a more precious and soueraigne plant 
than our common Cresses, altbough it be vulgarly deemed 
tbe same. 1664 Evetyn Aad Hort. (1729) 195 Sow Also.. 
Cahbages, Cresses, Nasturtium, Fennel [etc.]. 1696 PHiLtirs 
(ed. 5), Masturtium, the name of a Plant, otherwise called 
Nosesmart, or Cresses. 1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp. s.v., 
The leaves of the nasturtiums are divided and cut intoseg- 
ments, 1797 Excyct. Lrit. (ed. 3) XVII. 513/1 The nastur- 
tium grows on the brinks of rivulets and water ditches. 
1837 WHEELWRIGHT tr. lréstophanes II. 261 What prat’st 
thou of nasturtiums ? 

+b. Sweet Nasturtium: (see quot.). Obs.-} 
wiztr. Pouet's Hist, Drugs I. 21 It is call’d Cardamome, 
or sweet Nasturtium, because it has a smell much like the 

Nasturtium. 

2. A trailing plant of the S. American genus 
Troprolum, commonly cultivated in gardens for 
its showy orange-coloured flowers ; Indian Cress. 

Now usually denoting the larger species 7ropxolune 
majus, introduced from Peru in 1686, but at first applied to 
T. minus (also from Peru), known in this country from 1596, 
and at first called Masturtzum Indicun. 

(1629 Parkinson Parad. v. 281 Nasturtium [udicum, by 
whicli name it is now generally..called. 1706 Prituirs (ed. 
Kersey), Vasturtiuim indicum, Indian Cresses, the Flowers 
of which smell, and look very pleasantly. 1741 Comp. 
Fam.-Piece i. iii. 369 Sow some Seeds of the Masturtiunz 
Indicun upon Hot-heds.] 

1704 GARDINER tr. Rapin’s Gardens. 34 The arm’d Nas- 
turcium througb each teeming Bed, With Trefoil interming- 
ling Leaves, is spread. 1725 Braptey Fam, Dict. s.v. 
Sallet, The dry'd seeds of the Indian Nasturtium reduced 
to powder, finely holted, and mix'd with a little leaven. 
1789 Barker in PAil, Trans. LX X1X. 164 The nasturtiums 
were not cut off till after the middle of Novemher. 1845- 
so Mrs. Lincotn Lect. Lot. 1. 78 The pollen of the Nas- 
turtium. 1872 Oxiver Ede. Sof. uu. 154 Indian Cress, 
..called Garden Nasturtium. 

attrib. 1747-96 Mrs. Grasse Cookery vi. 98 A few nastur- 
tium flowersstuck here and there, look pretty. 188: J.Harpy 
Laodicean v1. iii, The same nasturtium leaves that pre- 
sented their faces to the passers without. 

b. Comd. with names of colours, as vastert7tm- 
red, -yellow. Also e/lipt. as the name of a colour. 

1845 Encycl. Aletrop. VIL. 46571 Nasturtium.—Chrome 
yellow 24, flux 76. 1892 Pad/ J/atl G.19 May 1/3 Tbe 
Eton jacket..opened over a hlouse of nasturtium-yellow 
silk. 1896 Dazly News 18 July 6/3 An oblong yoke of 
bright nasturtium-red velvet, 

Nasty (nassti), az. Also 5 naxty, -te, 6, 8 
(9 Se.) nesty, 7 gnastie, naustie. [Of obscure 
origin: cf. Du. westig (? MDu. zstich) foul, dirty, 
the history of which is also obscure. The early 
form xaxty and Cotgrave’s nasky may indicate a 
stem zasc-, which also appears in Sw. dial. zaskeg, 
nasket (Rietz) dirty, nasty, but the ultimate rela- 
tionship of the forms is not clear.] 

The original force of the word, denoting what is dis- 
gustingly dirty or foul, has been greatly toned down or 
altered in English use (see senses 3-5), hut is retained in tbe 
United States, where zasty is not commonly used by poe 
speakers: cf. De Vere Amzericanisuis (1871) 509 and R. G. 
White Lugland Without & Within (1881) xvi. 386. 

1. Foul, filthy, dirty, unclean, esp. to a disgusting 
degree; offensive through filth or dirt; character- 
ized by the presence of, or contact with, filtb or 
uncleanness. 

In quot. 1477 prob, évaxzsf. and= Fivtuy a, 4. 
ago0 Pot. Ret. & L. Poems 252 Nasty, sory, vnmi3zty. 
c14z0 Anturs of Arth. xv, Thus in dawngere and dole 
I downe and I duelle, Nasty [v. 7». naxty, naxte] and nede 
fulle, and nakede one nyghte. 1477 in Leadam Se?. Cases 
Star Chad, (Selden Soc.) 2 The seid mysdoers..accom- 
paigneth theym with many evyll disposed and nasty per- 
sones, 1548 Patten Exped. Scotd. Dvij, A very sloouen 
saynt & belyke a nesty. 1576 FLesinc Panopl. Epist. 356 
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et vs spring out of our nastie nestes of sluggishnesse. 
a - beeen Hi olen HI. 1547/2 marg.,Vhe mischiefe of 
nastie apparell. 1617 Moryson /¢/x. m1, 162 The nastie 
filthinesse of the nation in generall, 1663 Boyte Usef. 
Exp. Nat. Philos. u. V. 152 Not to meddle with such nasty 
things as the grosser sort of humane Excrements. 1696 Br. 
Patrick Comn. Exod. i. 14 Io carrying Dung..into the 
Field, and such like nasty Services. 1710 SwiFt Medit. 
Broomstick Wks. 1755 I. 1. 181 Destined to make other 
things clean and be nasty itself. 1745 P. Tuomas Frail. 
Anson's Voy. 31 The ship..was in a very nasty condition. 
1800 Wed. Frul. 1V. 110 Garments. .often grow rotten and 
infectious as hey grow nasty. 1841 W. Sratoine /taly & 
7t. Isl V1. 168 Streets which are narrow, steep, and ex- 
ceedingly nasty. : 

b. Morally filthy ; indecent, obscene. 

a 1601 ? Marston Pagguils Nath. 1. 311 You forget your 
selfe to vse such jest§, Such nastie mbauldrie, vpon my 
daughter. c 1648-so Bratuwait Barnabees Frnl, u. 14 
A curmudgeon rich but nasty [ferobscenum). 1666 Be. S. 
Parwer Free § /mpart. Censure (1667) 52 An intemperate 
sensuality is nasty. @1731 Atrersurv (J.), The greatest 
heap of nasty language that perhaps ever was put together. 
1809 Mackin Gil Blas uw vii. P16 What an exhibition before 
my comrades! It was surrendering myself to all their 
nasty witticisms, 1873 E. E. Hate Ups §& Downs x. 96 
He hated it as a gentleman hates to hear a nasty story. 

2. Offensive to smell or taste ; nauscous. 

axs48 Haut Chron., Hen. 1 135 The Lady Margaret.. 
was of suche nasty complexion and euill sauored hreathe, 
that he ahhorred her company. 1601 Weever Jdirr. Mart. 
Cjh, Vhe aire’s a gnastie old mans hreath ill smelling. 
3835 Marryvat Fac. Faith, xxii, For one good sinell hy the 
river’s side, there be ten nasty ones. 1853 Kane Grinnell 
Exp. xxxiv. (1856) 306 Began using the remnant of our fetid 
bear’s meat: nasty physic, hut we will try it. 1885 Law 
Times LXXIX. 74/2 There was a nasty smell about the 
premises. ; ; 

3. Of weather: Foul, dirty, wet, disagreeable. 

1634 Sir T. Herpert Srav. 216 We,.had little other or 
better weather then high stormes, nastie raines and lowd 
thunders. 1744 Fietoinc Surndle-down Dick Wks. 1784 
III. 405 It isa cursed nasty morning. I wish we have not 
wet weather, 1776S. J. Pratt Pupil of Pleas. (1777) 1. 33 
It’s a nasty evening and not fit for walking. 1814 Jane 
Austen Leff. (1884) Il. 222 It is a nasty day for everybody, 
. here is nothing but thickness and sleet, 1838 Dickens 
Nich. Nick. xiv, *A nasty night, Mr. Noggs’, said the man. 
1892 Daily Weather Kep. zo Dec., Variable hreezes,..dull, 
nasty, prohably some rain. ; 

4. Offensive in some respect; disagreeable, un- 
pleasant, objectionable, annoying. 

In common use as a general epithet expressing dislike or 
annoyance. 

1705 Lond Gaz. No. 4106/s Rob. Thomkins,.. pale Faced, 
has nasty rough Hair. 1732 firtpinc Lottery Wks. 1784 
Il. 131 Does not the nasty red colour go down out of 
my face? 1782 Mure. D'Arpiay Lett. § Diary (1842) II. 
191 How disagreeahle these sacques are! I am so incom- 
moded with thes: na-ty ruffles! 1837 Lanpor /’en:ameron 
iii. Wks, 1853 I1.329/1 An Italian, a poet, write in French ! 
What huinan ear can tolerate its nasty nasalities? 1844 
Wiis Lady Fane 1. 259 My creditors They send their 
nasty bills in, once a year. 1888 Poor Nellie 280 They.. 
had nasty little tricks of whispering unpalatable truths. 

absol, 1884 Rae Contemp. Socialism 105 The taste of the 
bourgeotsie for the cheap and nasty. : 

b. Applied to persons (passing into 5). 

xgux Swier Lete (1767) IL). 153 The little Ld lawyer 
that came up to me so sternly at the Castle the day [ left 
Ireland. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick. ix, ‘He's anasty stuck- 
up monkey’,..said Mrs. Squeers. 1862 Trottorr Orley I. 
I. 306 ‘ Nasty, sly girl’, said Lady Staveley to herself. 
1865 Dickens Wut. Fr. 1,iv, That nasty Taghtwood feels 
it his duty fete} 

¢e. Difficult to deal with ; dangcrous, bad. 

1828 Sporting Mag. XXIII. 33 Mr Russel hunts here, 
and I learnt that he is a nasty one to get away from. 1875 
W. S. Havwarn Love agst. World 11 Yhisis a nasty ditch 
we are coming to. 1884 Sat. Kev. 14 June 783/2 There was 
outside of Harwich harbour a nasty sea. 

d. Iiaving unpleasant results; rather serious. 

1880 ‘Ouina’ Moths xxiii, It would be very funny if 
she gets a few ‘nasty ones’, as the boys say, herself. 1883 
Standard 16 May 2/7 Mr. Grace..received n nasty blow 
onthe finger. 1894 Darly Tel. 4 Jan. 5/4 Laid up.., owing 
to a nasty fall, sustained while hunting. 

6. lli-natured, ill-tempercd, disagreeable (fo 
another). 

18z5 Brocxerr N.C. Gloss., Nasty, illenatured, im- 
patient, saucy. 1848 A. B. Evans Letcestersh. Words, 
WVasty, ill-tempered, cross, vexed. ‘She got quite nasty’. 
1858 S. \Witperrorce Sp. Adrsstons (1874) 78 The ahsence 
of toleration confines itself to a few nasty articles in news- 
papers. 1871 M. Cotuins A7rg. 4 Alerch, 1. ii. 83 He will 
take delight in being..nasty to a neighbour. 1874 Liste 
Carr Fud. Gwynne 1. ii. 71 Lest the headstrong William 
might turn nasty, 

6. .Vasty man, the one in a gang of garrotters 
who actually does the work. 

1863 Trevetvan Compet. IValiah 20 Scheming to avoid, 
as best they can, The fell emhraces of ‘ the nasty man’, 

Navsty, v. Oss. exc. dial. [f. prec.] 

1. frans. (and 7p) To make nasty or dirty. 

1728 T. Boston Wks. (1855) VI. 563 As willing to be 
washed as ever child ashamed of his nastying himself is. 
1770 Vhil. Trans, LX. 186 Salt is hy no means to he used.. 
as it always will drop and nasty the plumage, 

2. intr. To commit a nuisancc. 

17491n Cramond Church of Keith 55 (E.D.D., If any 
person shall be convicted..of nastying within the walls of 
the churchyard. 

+ Nasute, 2. Ods. [ad. L. 

nasut-us, f. nasus nose, | 

1, fig. Keen-scented, sagacious. 


Also 7 nasut, 


| 


23) 


3653 Gauven Hicrasf. 303 The names then of Clergy and | 
Laity, in which the Nasuter Criticks of this age, sent some- 
thing of pride. 1660 H. More Alys/, Codd. vu. x. 320 Our 
modern Atheists, especially the more nasute sort of them, 
1697 Evetyn WVuntism. vi. 212 1f there be some so Nasute 
..as to undertake the discrimination of..Medals. 1707 T. 
Bray Sib2. Parock. (ed. 2) 34 note, This is a piece of Know- 
ledge extremely slighted by such as would be accounted 
Nasute, Critical and Sagacious. 

2. Having a strong sense of smell. rare—*. 

1699 Evetyn Acclaria (1729) 132 They are commonly 
discovered, scented and rooted out by a nasute greedy Swine 
purposely brought up. . . 

Hence +Nasuteness, the quality of being 
nasute; sagacity. Oés. 

1660 H. More A/yst. God/. vu. ii. 365 Any man tbat bas 
hut a moderate nasuteness. 1685 — Curs. Ref. Baxter 
Pref. A 2 An Ostentation of his singular Nasuteness. 

Nat, s¢. Now north. dial. Also 4-5 natte, 
6-8 natt, 7 knat. (a. F. walle: see etym. note 
to Mat sé.1} a. A mat. (Freq. in church- 
accounts.) b. dal. A straw mattress. 

1361-2 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 385 Cum factura del 
nattes in coro. 1399 Fabrice Rolls York Minster (Sur- 
tees) 17 In nattes emptis de Johanne de Francia, &/. 1426 
Lypc. De Guil. Pilgr. 11264 Olde nattys ageyn he made. 
1430-40 —~ Sochas i. 1. (1554) 69 A brode hat, rent out 
of nattes olde. 1483 Cath. dingl. 249/1 To make Nattes, 
storiare. 1597 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 43 For makinge a natt 
for the wyves to knele on when they come to be churched. 
1682 Tbid. 2 To George Newton for nats for the church, 
35. 1730 Finghall Churchw. Acc. (MS.). For two Nats, 
7d. 1744 Jbid., Paid for a Natt 11d. 1788 W. MarRsuatt 
Yorksh. Gloss, Nat, a straw mattrass. 1876 in Ih /rtdy 
Gloss. 1877 in N. AW. Linc. Gloss. 

Comb. 1426 Lyvc. De Guil. Pilgr. 11282 The natte-makere 
answerde ageyn. 1483 Cath, Angel. 249/1 A Natte maker, 
storiator. 1530 PausGr. 247/2 Nat maker, naticr. 

{lence + Na‘tting, matting. Ods. rare". 

1669 Fabric Rolls Vork Alinster (Surtees) 348 For cover- 
ing the seates with natting in the Dean's closet 15. 

+ Nat, adv. Obs. Also 6 natt. [Kednced form 
of 2a3¢ NavGut adz.] = Nort adv. 

1385 Cuaucer LZ. G. iW. Prol. 12 Men schal nat wenyn 
euery thynga lye [etc.} 1393 Lance. #. 77. C. us, 18 Layn 
nat yf 3e knowen. /did. x1x. 251 Ich with-sat nat hus beste. 
1402 Hoccteve Let. Cupid 46 ‘\hat men shulde nat for ber 
sake dey. ¢1420 Lvoc. Asscutbly of Gods 453 Yef she be 
cxamynyd she woll hit nat deny. «1485 Fortescue Ii”ks, 
(1869) 486 The fyle wereth, and after that is laide asyde as 
a thyng nat profitable. 1513 Brapsnaw St. lerburge u. 
27 Lhe notable actes of our fathers..(yf litterature were 
nat) myght nat nowe be tolde. 1536 Left. Suppress. Monast. 
(Camden) 147, 1 colde natt then name themto you. 1575 
Gamm, Gurton 1. i. 30 Nay; but ich saw sucb a wonder 
as ich saw nat this vii yere. 

Nat, variant of Nor v., wot not. Ods. 

Nat, obs. form ot Nor a., hornless. 

Natability. [f. L. nazdbil-is, f. natdre to 
swim + -ITy.] Capacity of floating. 

1796 11 Hunter tr. St..Prerre’s Stud. Nat.(1799) 11.153 
The natahility of aquatic seeds is, undouhtedly, proportioned 
to the length of the voyages which they have to perform. 

Natal (né"t4l), a.tand sé. Also 4-7 natall, 5 
natale. [ad. L. watd/-zs adj. and sb., f. 2@¢-, ppl. 
stem of zasci7 to be born, + -d/7s: scc-aL. Cf. F. 
natal adj. and sb. (15th c.).] 

A. adj. +1. Presiding over birthdays or nativitics. 

G 1374 Craucer Troylus it. 150 Now nece myn, by natal 
Ioves fest, Were La god, ye sholde sterve as yerne. 

2. Of places: Native. Chiefly foc?. 

1420 J’allad. on flush. xt. 130 And as for seed, in natal 
soil hit feede. 1436 /’o/. Poems (Rolls) II. 167 The duke 
knewe that the townes thre Shulde have loste all hys natale 
cuntree. ¢ 1480 Henryson Jlor. Fab., Lion & Alouse 51 
My uatall land is Rome withouttin nay. 1605 CamDEN 
Rem. 108 Children tooke names froin their natall places. 
1632 Litucow 77az. x. 498 Where thence, (O natall place) 
my soule did coyle. 1725 Pore Odyss.1. 8 Safe with his 
friends to gain his natal shore. 1762 Kawes Elem. Crit. 
xix. (1833) 349 After a long voyage it was customary among 
the ancients to salute the natal soil. 1820 SHELLEY //yarn 
Mere. xxiv, He sought his natal mountain-peaks divine. 
1855 Texnyson Daisy 18 How young Columhus scem'd to 
rove, Yet present in his natal grove. 

3. Ot or pertaining to (onc’s) birth ; connected 
with, or dating from, one’s birth. 

1447 Boxexnam Seyntys (Roxb.) 9 The tytyl of hyr natal 
dygnyte In her yung ageshededeforsake. 1589 PuTTENHAM 
Ling. Poesie 1. xxi. (Arb.) 61 Others for magnificence at 
the natiuities of Princes children.. are called songs natall 
or Genethlinca. 1663 Saxoers /almistry , 31 Thy Natal 
Stars (meaning the Radical Position of the Heavens at thy 
Birth) promise thee happy success. 1817 Suetrey Avv. 
fslam Ded. i, Ere my tame become A star among the 
stars.., If it indeed may cleave its natal gloom. 1866 
G. Macponatp Ann. Q. Neighb. xxxi. (1878) 533 A belief 
that the circumstances of one’s natal position are not to 
be rudely bandled. 1899 Ad/butt's Syst. Med. VAI. 733 The 
pre-natal and natal affections are readily distinguished from 
this disease. 

Jig. 1848 R. 1. Witserrorce Doctr. Incarnation xiv, 
(1852) 383 In God only is Holiness. .. From this natal source 
does the principle of holiness extend itself through the 
Creation. 1872 Brackie Lays Highi. 39 From the scrip- 
tured rock at ease I spell Creation’s natal chapter. 

b. Natal hour or day, the hour or day of one’s 
birth; birthday. Also fg. 

2704 Prior Prol., Her Majesty's Birthday 6 Thou, pro- 
Pitious star, whose sacred power Presided o’er the monarch’s 
natal hour, 1729 ‘l. Cooke Tales, etc. 55 O! Youth..on 
whom the kindest Ray Has shed an Influence from your 
Natal Day. 1781 CowPer Auti-7helyphth. 92 Hypothesis } 
(for witb sucb magic power Fancy’ endued her in her natal 
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hour). 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxv. (1856) 206 The natal 

day of the prince consort, 1875 Witney Life Lang, viii. 

135 The saint to whom his natal or christening day is sacred. 
c. Natal games, ring (see quots.). 

1727-38 Cuamsers Cycl.s.v. Natalis, Natal Games were 
games introduced on the anniversaries of the birth-days of 
great men. /érd., Natal Ring .. was a ring only worn on 
the birth-day. 1877 W. Jones Finger-sing 46 Perseus 
alludes to the natal ring in his first Satire. 

d. Connected with one from birth. 

1811 W. R. Srencer Poems 97 My natal angel round my 
heart. 1879 Lone 2ne?d 1x. 333 Who am all lost, if back 
Come not my Sire, by our great natal Gods. 

B. sé. +1. [obs, F. natal.) A birthday-feast. 

1484 Caxton Fables of Esop iv. xi, He would haue cele- 
brated and holden a natall or a grete feste. 

+2. pl. [L. natd/2s.] Birthday celebrations. Ods. 

1597 be. Hatt Saf. in. iv, Were yesterday Polemon's 
natalskept? 1636 Fitz-cerrrey Blessed Birthday (1881) 119 
Why should not we with ioy resound and sing, The blessed 
Natals of our heauenly King? 

Natal (né'tal), 2.4 [f. L. zat-2s (see NATES) + 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to the nates or buttocks. 

1870 Ii. A. NicHotson J/az. Zool. |\xxxiii. 556 The natal 
callosities are generally large and conspicuous. 

+t Natali‘tial, ¢. and sd. Ués. [f. L. natal- 
iti-us (f. natalis NaTAL @.3) +-AL.] 

a. aaj. Belonging to or connected with one’s 
birth or birthday. 

1611 Corvat Cruditics 74 The Parish of Odcombe, my 
deare natalitiall place. 1641 J. Jackson Tone Lvang. T. 
i. 175 His natalitiall hymne was sung..by a Chore of 
Angels. 1679 Evetyn Sy/va (1776) 630 We read in the life 
of Virgil how far his natalitial Poplar had outstripped the 
rest of its Contemporaries. 

b. 56. [L. xatalitia.] A birthday celebration. 

1652 SparKe Print, Devot. (1663) 84 Our funerals border 
on our natalitials. 

+ Natali‘tious, 2. Ods. 

Ll. = NATALITIAL a. 

1646 Buck Rich, /// 78 it importetb no reason why those 
early and natalitious teeth should presage such horrour.. 
to his birth. 1669 Baopetey Life Bp. Morton 1 The 
natalicious and Birth- places of ost Noble.. Princes. 

2. Concerned with one’s children. rare —'. 

Not from the L. text, which has only del/um tnternecivum, 

1654 R. Coprincton tr, /ustine xxvi. 353 The Gauls.. 
made a natalitious and an intrinsick war with. .their children. 

Natality (nate lit). [f. Natan a. + -rty. 
In recent usc ad. F. nalalité.] 

1. Birth. vare. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 245/1 The passyng out of thys 
world of sayntes is not sayd deth of sayntes but natalyte. 
1830 J. Bavcock “ss. Foote in Foote’s Wks. p. Ixxvu, I 
should doubt whether Samuel Foote visited ‘l'ruro more 
than once since the natality of Mr. Polwhele was pro- 
claimed to his kindred. 

2. Birth-rate; ratio of births to the population. 

1888 Myers Sct. & Fut. Life (1893) 104 The natality or 
rate of increase of different provinces of France. 1899 Pop, 
Set. Monthly Sept. 673 The revival of religious ideas.. 
inight have some effect on natality. 

Natant (né'tant), @. [ad. L. atant-em, pres. 
pple. of watare, freq. form of madre to swim, 
float.] a. Swimming, floating. +b. Of the 
pulse: Buoyant. Odés. 

1707 Fi.over Physic, Pulse-Watch 407 Ina Disease from 
Water, if the Pulse be natant and great, ‘tis a sign of Life. 
1753 Cuamuers Cyel. Supp. sv. Leaf, Natant Leaf, one 
which floats upon the surface of the water. 1831 Crayons 
Jr, Commons 63 He who natant still delights to lave His 
pliant members in the limpid wave. 

Ilcnce Na‘tantly adz.,‘swimmingly, floatingly ’ 
(Webster 1847). 


+ Natatile, a. Obs. rave". [ad. L. natatrlis 

(Tertullian), f. za/a/-, ppl. stem of 2afare toswim, 
+ -ilis: sec -1Lr.] Able to swim, 

1721 Baiwey. 1725 — Lrasm. Collog. (1878) Il. 147 A 
Natatile Beet do you say? ..Who ever beard of, or ever 
read the Name of a Swimming Beet? 

Natation (naté-fan). Also 6 nawtacyon. 
[ad. L. natation-em, n. of action f. xafare to swim. 
Cf. F. natation.] The action or art of swimming ; 
also, + that which swims or floats. 

1542 Boorort Dyetary xiii, (1870) 265 Euery thyng that 
is vnetious..doth swymme aboue in the brynkes of the 
stomacke:..the excesse of suche nawtacyon or superfyce 
will ascend to the oryse [zv.7. orifice] of the stoinacke. 1623 
CockrraM 1, Natation, aswimming. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud, Ep. 193, Other animalls..need no other way of 
motion, for natation in the water, then for progression upon 
the land. 1793 Charac. in Ann. Reg.252/1 Had I remained 
in England and opened a schoolof natation. 1834 M¢Mvr- 
TRIE Cuvier’s Anim, Kingd.276 Here, as among the Verte- 
brata, we find the walk, the run, the leap, natation and 
flight. 1865 We.o Last Wint, in Rome 111 No Roman 
hathes in the Tiber now, and as for feats of natation [etc.]. 

Hence Nata‘tional a., relating to swimming ; 
Nata‘tionist, a swimmer. 

1883 Field 22 Dec. 853 To take an active lead in matters 
natational, 1891 Darly News 17 Feb. 3/8 The question of 
supremacy between the natationists could he settled. 

li Natatores (naitatderiz). Ornith. [L., pl. of 
natator, f. natare to swim.] p/. An order of birds 
adapted for swimming, including ducks, geese, 


swans, pelicans, etc. (Named by Illiger, 1811.) 
1823 Vicors in Trans. Linn. Soc, X1V. 405 Five great 
primary divisions .. of birds ..: Natatores, or Webfooted 
Birds 1855 Dattas Syst. Nat. Hist. 11. 156 The most 
striking character of tbe Natatorcs, or Swimming Birds 


[f. as prec. +-0uS.] 
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is derived from the structure of the feet. 1870 GiLLMoreE 
tr. Figuiers Reptiles & Birds 1. 210 The Natatores are 
obviously devoted, by their organisation, to an aquatic life. 
188x Nature XXIII. 365 The wading-birds and natatores. 

Natatorial (nétatGerial), @.  [f. as Natatory 
a. +-AL.J 

1. Of or belonging to swimming. 

1816 T. L. Peacock Headlong Hall viii, Mr. Cranium, 
being utterly destitute of natatorial skill, was in imminent 
danger of final submersion. 1890 Soston (Mass.) Frid. 
26 Mar. 2/4 One of the animals..came off victorious on 
account of superior natatorial powers. 

b. Of organs: Adapted for swimming. 

1823 ViGors in Trans. Linn. Soc. XIV. 405 note, Podi- 
ceps has a true natatorial foot. 1870 H. A. NicHotson 
swan. Zoot. 74 The gonocalyx..now serves as a natatorial 
organ. 1871 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 459 It.. 
swims freely about by means of two natatorial feet. ; 

2. Characteiized by swimming ; esf. in Ornzth. 
of the order of birds called Matatores. 

a. 1839 Peuny Cyc. X11. 334/2 The circle of the Laridz, 
no less than that of the natatorial order, has now heen 
traced. 1854 Owen in Or7's Circ. Sci. 11. 75/1 Natatorial 
birds sometimes need very extended flight. 1872 H. A. 
Nicnotson Padlacont. 387 In many cases—especially 
“amongst the Natatorial birds [ete.]. 

1870 H. A. Nicnotson .l/an. Zool. xxxii. 190 In the 
Natatorial Isopoda..the last pair of abdominal legs are 
expanded. 1892 IVorking Men's Coll. Frul. Oct. 126 When 
stocking an aquarium with natatorial insects, give these 
a separate department. 

So Natato‘rious a. [-10Us.] 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Extomol. Wl. xxx. 171 The larva of 
Agrion, which in its tapering body and anal natatorious 
laminz represents a shrimp. 


Natatory (né‘tatgri), sd. [In sense 1, ad. late 
L. natatorium sb., neut. of 2atalorius: see next.]} 

+1, A swimming-bath, pool. Ods. 

£1400 MAUNDEV. (1839) vill. 93 Also streghte from Nata- 
torie Siloe,is an Ymage of Ston. 1653 Urqunart Rabelais 
1. lv, On the out-side were placed the tilt-yard, .. the 
theater.., and Natatorie or place to swim in, | 

2. An organ used in swimming. 

1852 Dana Crust. 1. 878 The abdominal natatories are 
very smalb 


Natatory (nétatgri), 2. [ad. late L. nata- 
vorzus: see NATATION and -ory.] 
* 1. Of organs: Adapted for or used in swimming 


or floating. 

1799 Brit. Critic XIII. 212 When they feel the necessity | 
of sleep, their natatory bladder is much inflated. 1835 
Kirey Had. & Just. Anint 1. vi. 197 It is said that they | 
can render themselves heavy or light at pleasure, which | 
some effect by means of a natatory vesicle. 1859 Darwin 
Orig. Spec. xiv. (1873) 389 They have six pairs of beautifully | 
constructed natatory legs. 1878 Bett Gegendaur’s Comp, | 
dnat. 416 Tbe natatory membrane of many Reptiles. | 

2. Of or belonging to swimming, | 

1836 E. Howarpn &. Reefer xix, I perfected my natatory 
Studies (affected phraseology isthe fashion). 1863 G.Kear- | 
wey Links in Chain vii. 154 ‘They are enabled to perform 
a sort of natatory movement. 1885 Graphic 24 Jan. 90/3 
He had confidence in his own natatory skill. 

3. Characterized by swimming. 

1887 E. D. Core Orig. Fittest 278 There is little doubt 
that the natatory Sirenian order was derived from it by a 
process of degradation. 1895 ‘Q.’ (QuitteR Coucn) Ian. 
dering Heath 95 Nereus..With his natatory dauzhters. 

Natch (net{), 5d. Now dia/. Forms: 6natche, | 
7 nach, g natch. [?var. of Notcu.] Anotch. | 
Hence Natch v., to cut notches in; Natched, 


notched, indented. 

1570 Levins J/anip. 38/7 A Natche, inctsura. Ibid. 14 
To Natche, incidere. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 43 Brounewurte 
hath..leaues natched or dented rounde about. 1659 Vez 
Haven Col. Rec. (1858) 11. 276 A gray mare .. branded on 
y? neare shoulder withan S, w'® a nachon y° further eare. 
1878- in dial. glossaries, etc. (see Eng. Dial. Dict.). | 

Watch, variant of Naurcu. 

Natch-bone. are. [f. atch, var. of NacHE.]} 
= \ITCH-BONE. { 

1613 MarxuHamM Eug. Husbandman wt. 1. vii. (1635) 81 
His natch-bones which are on both sides the seting on of 
his taile. 31822 Kitcuiner Cook's Oracle 151 We have also 
heard it called Natch-Bone. 1855 in Ocitvie Suppl, 

+ Na‘ted, a. Ods. rare —'. (See quots.) 

1628 Fecruam esolves u. xii. 31 How likea nated Sop, 
spunged, even tothe cracking of a skinne? 1656 Giounr 
Glossogr, (citing Feltham), ated, born, bred, brought 
forth, framed of nature. 

Nate(ly, obs. forms of Narr(iy. 

+ Naterelle, variant of Hatrret Ods. 

£1440 Promp. Parv. 351/2 Naterelle, zene quod nape. 

Nates (nétiz), 56. pl. Anat. and Aled. fa. L. 
nalés, p\. of natis ramp, buttock.] 

1. ‘The buttocks, haunches. : 

1706 in Puituirs (ed. Kersey). 1754-64 Smetuir Alid- 
wifery 111. 101, I had several cases in which the nates pre- 
sented. 1804 ABERNETHY Surg. Obs. 29 An adipose tumour | 
growing beneath the skin of the nates. 1876 Gross 7s. 
Bladder, etc. 261 A piece of oil-cloth, placed under the 
nates, will nore effectually secure this object. 

2. The anterior and larger pair of the optic lobes 


(corpora quadrigemina) of the brain. 

1681 tr. (V2ll7s’ Rem, Med. Wks. Vocab., Mates, two 
prominences in the brain, so called because in the form of 
buttocks. 1713 Dernam /hys.-Theol. vi. ii. 361 The dif- 
ferent magnitude of the Nates, and some other Parts of the 
Brain, in Beasts. 1756 Gentl. JJag.-XXV1. 517/1 The 
nates too were very large and broad, and near two inches 
in length. 1840 G. V. Ettis Auat. 47 The anterior pair,— |; 


30 


the nates, larger than the posterior. 1899 Adlbutt's Syst. 
aed. VII. 345 The anterior tubercles or nates are con- 
nected with the optic tracts. 

3. The umbones of a bivalve shell (Cent. Dict.). 

+ Nath, has not: see NEand HavEv. A.g. Oés. 

a 1300 Siyns bef. Fudgne 102 in E, E. P. (1862) ro pe bing 
pat bodi no flesse nab non. a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. xit. 
42 Why, nath nout uch mon his? €1330 drth. & Merl. 
9214 (K6ibing), He nap non heued, pat uil it defende. 1362 
Lanot P. Pt. A. v1. 42 He with-halt non hyne his huire 
that he hit nath at euen, 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. 
Priv, 158 Of ydylnesse ne of folye he nath not to do. 

Nathe (né3). Ods. exc. dial, Also 6-7, 9 
nath (nexp). [var. of Nave (and aff): cf. the 
similar variation between Rarue s).- and RAvE 
56.2] The nave of a wheel. 

1382 Wycur ZEcclus. xxxiii. 5 The entrailes of a fool as 
the whel of a carre, and as a turnende ful axtre [4/S. C 
nathe} the thenkingus of hym. ¢1449 Pol, Poems (Rolls) 
I]. 222 ‘he Carte nathe is spokeles, For the counseille that 
he gaffe. 1523 Fitzners, A/usb. § 5 The wheles..be made 
of nathes, spokes, fellyes, and dowles. 1649 Buitue zg. 
Liprov, liupr. (14652) 167 Nathes or Hubs. /érd. 200 Six 
spokes .. fastned into a little short Hub or Nath. 1655 
Phillis of Scyros (N.}, The restlesse spokes, and whirling 
nathes, Of my eternal chariot. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) 
s.v. Field, Vhere were 80 pair of nathes for wheels cut out 
of it first. 1796 W. MarsHact J/idl. Counties Gloss. 1880~ 
in dial. glossaries (Northumb., Lanc., Sheffield, Staff., etc.). 

Natheless, nathless (n2plés, nx: plés), adv. 
(and prep.) Now only arch. Forms: a, 1 na 
pe les, na’e les, 3 nadelas, 4-5 napeles, (4 
-lese), 4-6 natheles, (4 -lees), 0— natheless, (6 
-lesse, also 6 naithe-, naythelesse, 7 nay-the- 
less), 8. 4-7 nathles, (4 naples), 6-7 nathlesse, 
(6 naith-), 7 nathless, [f.OE. vd Na adv.1+ pe 
(=Ay) THE + des Less adv, Cf. NETHELESS and 
Nore Less.) Nevertheless, notwithstanding. 

a, ¢900 in Bouterwek Screaduuga (1858) 22 Pa na be les 
beseah Lothes wif underbec. a@112zz O. E. Chrou. (Laud 
MS.) an. 1011 Nade las for eallum pisum gride .. hi ferdon 
zzhwider folc melum. cr1200 Vices & Virtues 27 Ac 
nadelas ic wille, a godes half, dat tu bie 3ewarned. c 1290 
Seket 414 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 118 Ake napeles is heorte bar 
euere to Thomas per. ?@1366 Cuaucer Rom. Rose 403 
But natheles I trowe that she Was faire sumtyme, and 
fresh to se. ¢1440 Gesta Rov, x\viii. 208 (Harl. MS.), 
Nabeles hit shall be don as thow wolt havehit. 1533 More 
Afpol, 131 Vhis Calanius beynge a senator, and natheles 
lenyng all vnto the people. 1596 Srexser Hyin Beauty 
159 Nathelesse the soule is faire and beauteous still. 1622 
Wituer Philarete M4 Yet 1, poore 1; must perish nay-the- 
lesse. 1748 RicHaRDSON Clarissa (1768) II. 348 But she 
comes on very well nathelesse. 1816 Scott Old A/ort. 
Introd., If it be.. pretended that my information..is, nathe- 
less, incompetent to the task. 1867 Morris Yason 1x. 228 
Somewhat they doubted, natheless forth they passed. 

B. ¢ 1400 A fol. Loll. 4 Powe he be his seruaunt of dette & 
oblisching, naples he is not his seruaunt in filling of werk. 
1600 HoLtanp Livy xxiv. xix. 521 ‘he enterprise, being a 
service of small consequence, and nath’lesse very dangerous. 
1667 Mitton 7. Z. 1. 299 ‘Lhe torrid Cline Smote on hin 
sore..; Nathless he so endur’d. 1748 THomson Cast. /udol. 
i. xli, Nathless with feigned respect he bade give back 
Yhe rabble rout. 1790 Corrripce Devonshire Roads, 
‘Nathless Revenge and Ire the Poet goad. 1814 Scotr 
Wav. xxx, ‘ Indubitably ’, answered Mr. Cruickshanks;.. 
‘ Nathless, if your honour —’, 1868 Morris Farihly Par. 
(1870) I. 11. 554 Nathless by some few fathers old These 
tales about the place were told. ; 

b. prep. In spite of, notwithstanding. rare. 

1567 Drant Horace, Fp. Ded., Wheras, nathles the wyt of 
the one and the port of the other, all theyre wyde fames 
hadd long ere this time bene drenched in the dust. 180z 
Mrs. Raveiirre Gaston de Blondeville Posth. Wks. 1826 
III. 39 Yet could he not endure to behold him, nathless the 
expectations of most in the court. 1882 O'Donovan J/erv 
Oasis 1. 327 Natbless the dread which I had of these crea- 
tures, I was obliged to make a halt. 


+ Nathemo(re, adv. Oés. Forms: a. 2 nape- 
ma, nademo, 3 na pe ma, 4napemo. 8. 2 nade- 
more,6nathemore. [f.as prec. + Mo or More.] 


Never the more. 

a. c1127 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1127 Hit ofpuhte 
nabema ealle Frencisc & Englisc. c12z00 Trin. Coll. Hom. 
83 Pis widerfulle mannisshe .. sed mine wunderliche deden 
and nademo me ne leued. c1z05 Lay. 4627 Nu we nuten 
na be ma pat we nespeken wit ure ifn. 1297 R. Grove. 
Chron. (Rolls) 5154 Ac soupsex ne laste no3t longe, ne est 
sex nabemo. 1340 A yevd, 41 Of bise zennes ne byep na3t 
kuytte.. po nabemo pet benimep ober of hyaldep mid wrong. 
ax1400 Song of Foy (MS. Laud 622) 41 Ne aungel nys 
napemo bot his messagere. 

B. c 1200 Triz. Coll. Hom. 79 Peman..(that}] ne wile seche 
after wreche & nademore haten him be him agilted. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. 1. vili. 13 But nathemore would that cora- 
geous swayne Toher yeeld passage. 1596 — Hymn Beauty 
158 Yet nathemore is that faire beauties blame. 

+ Nather, cov. Obs. [OE. 2ader, nador, var, 
of nauder, nawder: see NAUTHER.] Neither. 

¢893 K. AEtFreD Ores, 1. i, Hie naper nzefdon sipban ne 
heora namon ne heora anweald. c 1000 /ELrric in Assmann 
Ags. Hont. (1889) 70 Nwxron hi..nador ne godes scep ne 
godes bearn ba ayt. axzizz O. &. Chron, (Laud MS.) an. 
1110 Naber ne leoht.. ne nan bing mid ealle of him wes 
zesawen. c1200 Aforal Ode 325 (Trin. Coll. MS.), Ne 
muje we werien nader ne wid burst ne wid hunger. 4 1300 
Cursor M. 11679 In pis wildernes es [water} nan, Naber for 
vs ne for vr fee, 

Nather, -ir, obs. (chiefly Sc.) varr. of NEITHER. 

Nathing, obs. Sc. form of Notuine. 

Nathir, obs. Sc. form of NETHER. 


Napur-quar: see NOTHER-WHERE. 


‘nations, 


NATION. 


ll Natica (nztiki). Zo0/, [mod.L., perh. from 
med.L, nalica buttock, f. L. zatis: see NatEs.] 
A genus of camivorous sea-snails ; a snail bclong- 
ing to this genus, 

1840 Cuvier’s Anim. Kingd. 360 A broad notch or sinus.. 
distinguishes it from Natica and Nerita, 1851 Woopwarp 
Mollusca 1. 47 Vhe red spots on the naticas and nerites are 
commonly preserved in tertiary and oolitic fossils. 1874 
Woop Na?. //ist. 637 Our first example of this family is 
the Natica, 

Na-‘ticide. rare—'. ff. L. nat-us or nat-a 
child + -ctpe 1.] One who kills his or her child. 

1855 Fraser's Mag. L}. 255 The symptoms,. indicating 
‘head disease’ in the Esher adulteress and naticide. 


Naticoid (nxtikoid), 2. Zool. [f. Natica + 
-01D.]__Resembling (that of) Natica. 

1851 Woopwarp A/ollusca 1. 135 Shell trochiform: or nati- 
coid. /z¢2. 138 Shell naticoid, ofien eroded. 


Natif(e, -iff, obs. forms of Native sé, and a. 
Natiform (néitifgim), 2. [f. L. nat-zs (see 
Nates)+-(1)FoRM.] Resembling or having the 


form of buttocks. 

168: tr. Hiliis’ Bem. Med. Wks. Vocab., Natifornz, in 
the form of a buttock. 1839-47 Yedd's Cycl. Anat. LIL. 
384/1 The natiform protuberances are unusually large. 
2898 Dawson Wituiams Med. Dis. /uf. 262 The skull 
assumes a peculiar and characteristic shape, to which the 
lerm natiform has been applied. 


Nation (néfon), sd.) Forms: 4 naciun(e, 
-cioun, 4-6 nacion, (4 -one), -cyon, (5 -one), 6 
natyon, Sc. natioun, naceoun, 4- nation. ([a. 
F, nation, + nacton, ctc., ad. L. natién-em breed, 
stock, race, nation, f. »at-, ppl. stem of nasci to 
be born. Cf. Sp. zacion, It. naztone.] 

I. 1. An extensive aggregate of persons, so 
closely associated with each other by common 
descent, language, or history, as to form a distinct 
race or people, usually organized as a separate 


political state and occupying a definite territory. 

In early examples the racial idea is usually stronger than 
the political ; in recent use the notion of political unity and 
independence is more prominent. F 

a1300 Cursor M. 241 Of Ingland the nacion Es Inglis 
man par incommun. /éid. 8225 All naciun and lede aght 
vr lauerd for to drede, ¢ 1380 Wycuir Seé. Wks. I11. 393 
Po gospels of Crist written in Englische, to moost lernyng 
of our nacioun, ¢1386 Cuaucer Mau of Law's 1. 183 
Allas! un-to the Barbre nacioun I moste anon. ¢ 1460 
Fortescue Ads. & Lint Alou. iii. (1885) 115 Vhe said kynge 
is compellid to make his armeys..of straungers, as 
Scottes, Spaynardes,.. and of ober nacions. 1494 Fasyax 
Chron. cixxxviii. 190 With a gieat hoost cf anys, and 
other straunge nacyons. 1538 STARKEY Evgland 1. iv. 106 
To defend thys custume long \syd in our reame and naty on. 
1596 SHaks. Jer. V. 1. ii. 49 He hates our sacred 
Nation. 31625 N. Carrenter Geog. Det. u. iii. (1635) 53 
Wee sball obserue..a multitude of miserable and wietched 
1682 G. Vernon Life Heylin 74 In almost all 
Nations Christened, the sam Law has continued to this very 
time. 19753 Foote Eng. ix Paris Epil., Wks. 1799 I. 31 
Not a Buck, nora Blood, through the whole English nation, 
But his roughness she'll soften. 1793 Burke Corr. (1844) 
IV. 159 Every thing we have doneis in the style of hostility 
to France, as anation. 1852 Tennyson Orde Wellington 4 
Let us bury the Great Duke To the noise of the mourning 
of a mighty nation, 1872 Freeman Gen. Sk. Envop. Hist. 
xvii. § x (1874) 349 In Switzerland four languages are 
spoken; yet the Swiss certainly make one nation. 1878 
Srevey SteZz 11. 20 When the state fell to pieces, the nation 
held together. 

Comb. 1817-8 Cospett Resid. U.S. (1822) 333 What 
should they run rambling about a nation-making for? 1878 
GvapstoneE Prim. Homer vi. 77 His..was..analion-making 
office. 1888 W. D. LichtHatt }'xg. Seigneur 10 he 
people are the true nation-makers. 

transf. 1658 Sin T. Browne //ydriot. v. 71 What time 
the persons of these Ossuaries entred the famous Nations of 
the dead. 1708 Pore Ode St. Cecilia 52 Love, strong as 
Death, the Poet led ‘Yo the pale nations of the dead. 1725 
— Odyss, x. 627 To all the phantom nations of the dead. 


b. A number of persons belonging to a parti- 
cular nation ; representatives of any nation. 

1572 BossewELt A rmorie 1. 23 Whiche heauenly signe so 
seene on bothe Nations, they of the Frenche [etc.]. 1725 
De For Voy. round World (1840) 190 It being express in his 
orders not to permit any nation..to come on shore and stay 
there. 1818 SHerrey Engan, Hills 261 Once remotest 
nations came To adore that sacred flame. 

ec. In the medieval universities, a body of 
students belonging to a particular district, country, 
or group of countries, who formed a more or less 
independent community; still retained in the 
universities of Glasgow and Aberdeen, in con- 
nexion with the election of the Rector. 

See Rashdall Univ, Alid, Ages (1895) 1. 157, HH. 367, etc. 

[e1q11 St, dudrews Univ. Statute (MS.), Item..statutum 
fuit ut omnino essent quatuor nationes. 1453 in 4/s202, 
Univ, Glasg. (Maitland) I. 6 Rectores.., decanos, procura- 
tores nacionum, regentes, magistros et scolares. 1482 
Statutes ibid. LI. 6 Divisio Suppositorum per quatuor 
Naciones. 1593 in Fasti Acad. A berd. (1889) 1. 57 [Rector] 
eligatur per omnes Academiz Suppositos divisos in quatuor 
Nationes.] 

1664 in Fasti Acad. Abcrd. (1898) 11. 11 The colledge 


being fullie conveened and divided in four nationes. .did.. 


nominat.. procurators for electing ofane Rector. 1723 /éid. 
14 [The Principal, etc.} did. .cause the whole students of the 
College divide themselves into the four Nations of Mar, 
3uchan, Murray, and Angus. 1735 S¢. Andrews Univ. 
Records (MS.), The Alban Nation met on Munday the 24th 
March. 1806 Forsyte Seanties Scoth AV. 92 [In St 


NATION. 


Andrews) masters and students are divided, according to 
the place of their birth, into four nations, 1859 Scottish 
Univ. Comm. Glasgow Ord. 3 Parl. Papers (1863) XVI. 
386 That in the Election of Rector.., the matriculated 
students shall vote, as at present, in four nations. 

+d. A country, kingdom. Ods. rare. 

1663 Marvete Cory, Wks. (Grosart) 11. 88 Courts of Mer- 
chants to be erected in some few of the considerablest ports 
of the nation. 1668 Watton Auger 1, xvii. (ed. 2) 226 
There be divers kinds of Cadis or Case-worms, that are to 
be found in this Nation in several distinct Counties. 

2. The nalions. a. In and after Biblical use: 


The heathen nations, the Gentiles. 

aryo Hamrotr Psalter xvii. 53 Parfore i sall shrife til be 
in nacyons lord. 1382 Wyciir Deut. iv. 27 3e shulen 
dwelle fewe in the naciouns. 1 ‘Trevisa Barth. De P. 
R. 11, v, Isider sayep pat anima, be soule, hab pe name by 
settynge of nationis. 1593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 81 
S. Paule .was..omnisufficiently furnished to be a Doctour 
of the Nations, 1611 Biste Dexs. iv. 27 And the Lord 
shall scatter you among the nations. 1656 Manassen Bex 
Isract Vind, Jud. iti. 3 12 The holy Prophets made Prayers 
and Supplications for all Men, as well for the Nations as 
the Israelites. 


b. The peoples of the earth; the population of 


the earth collectively. 

1667 Mitton P, LZ. 1. 598 As when the Sun..In dim Eclips 
disastrous twilight sheds On half the Nations. 1742 Pore 
Dunc. 1. 626 Ovsing, and hush the Nations with thy Song! 
1796 H. Hunter tr. St.-Pierve’s Stud. Nat. (1799) 111. 

97 Egypt has attained a degree of power..which renders 
fer the centre of the Nations. 1820 SHettey Liberty x, 
‘The trance In which, as in a tomb, the nations lay. 1842 
Tennyson Locksley (fall 124 There rain’d a ghasily dew 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central blue. 

c. Law of nations : see Law sb.1 4c. 

+3. Without article: Nationality. In phr. of 
English, etc. nation ; of or by nation. Obs. 

1375 VBarsour Sruce t 193 Schyrreffys and bailzheys.. 
He maid off Inglis nation. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xiv. 
(Luke) 2 Sancte lucas as of nacion cyrus [=Syrian] was 
1g00-zo Dunsar Poems viii. 29 And namelie we of Scottis 
natioun, .. Forzett we nevir into our o1isoun To pray for 
him. 1579 Fenton Guicctard. v (1618) 186 Brandano Con- 
stable of the Florentines, ofnation a Lucquoys. 1641 Eart 
Moss. tr. Biondi’s Civil Wars w. 53 Though he were a 
Fleming by Nation, yet was hee not separated froin the 
interest of France 

4, The nation, the whole people of a country, 
freq. in contrast to some smaller or narrower 
body within it. 

1602 SHaks //amt. u. ii. 370 The Nation holds it no sinne, 
to tarre them to Controuersie, 1661 Drypen On Corena- 
tion 35 Loud shouts the nation’s happiness proclaim 1709 
Pore Ess. Crit. 546 Then unbelieving priests reform'd the 
nation. 13796 H. Hunter tr. S¢-Pierre's Stud. Nat, (1799) 
IE1. seg Wishes for the Nation, ¢ 1822 Jane AUSTEN 
Mansf. Park (1851) 60 You are speaking of London, I ain 
speaking of the nation at large. 1858 Bricut Sp. Bhan 
in Times 30 Oct. 9/5 The nation in every country dwells in 
the cottage, 1892 Giapstone in Daily News 12 July 3/7 
Now ..the nation votes and the nation rules. 

II. 5. ta. A family, kindred. O¢s. rare, 

63386 Cuavcer IVife's 7. 212 Allas! that any of my 
nacioun Sholde ever so foule disparaged be! 1508 KeNNemiec 
Flyting w. Dunbar? 411 Homage to Edward Langschankis 
maid thy kyn, In Dunbar thai ressauit him, the false 
nacione. ; 

tb. The native population of a town or city. 

1523 Lp. Berners Frosss. 1. ccxx. 284 Mo than sixscore, 
all yong men of the nacyon of y® towne. /éid. ecliv. 377 
They of the nacion of the towne were taken to mercy. 

+e. An lrish clan. Ods. 

1584 in O'Flaherty Mest Connaught (1846) 390 He is, by 
her Majesties apointment, capten and chief botb of his 
countiey and nacion. 

d. A tribe of North American Indians. 

3763 in C. Gists ¥rnis. (1893) 196 Negocieatory maters 
with a number of Indian nations 1775 in Collect, JMass. 
fist. Soc. 3d Ser. V.75 The sachems and warriors of the 
Six Nations, 1836 W. Irvine Astoria II]. 24 There were 
white men residing with some of their nation. 1867 Park- 
MAN Jesuits N Amer. xxxii. (1879) 426 Vhat portion [of 
the Hurons] called the Tobacco Nation, 

+6. A particular class, kind, or race of persons. 
Also man’s nation, human kind. Obs. 

1362 Wryceur hil. i. 15 In the myddel of a schrewid 
nacioun and weyward. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 50 Among 
the gentil nacion Love is an occupacion. /did. J. 55 Out 
of mannes nacion Fro kynde thei be so miswent, That to 
the liknesse of Serpent Thei were bore. 1535 CovernaLe 
1 Pet. ii. g But ye are..that kyngly presthode, that holy 
nacion. a@ 1568 AscHAM Scholem. wu. (Arb.) 137 The worst 
of all, as Questionistes, and all the barbarous nation of 
scholemen. 1605 B. Jonson Sesanus 1. ii, You are a subtile 
nation, you physicians! 1670-98 Lassris Voy. /taly I. 14 
Civil education..makes even schoolboyes (an insolent Na- 
tion any where else) most respectfull to one another. a 1734 
Nortu £ ram, Prof. (1740) 11 Vhese are what the Compilers, 
a most useful Nation, hunt after. 

+ b. So of animals. Oés. 

1§90 SPENSER /*,Q. 11. xii. 36 All the nation of unfortunate 
And fatall birds about them flocked weie. 1594 — ¢/ strophel 
98 There his welwoven toyles.. He laid the brutish nation 
to enwrap. 1697 Dryvven Virg. Georg. 11. 806 The scaly 
Nations of the Sea profound. 1733 Pore £ss. Afan i. 99 
Thenations of the field and wood. 1781 Cowrer Hofe 353 
The screaming nations, hovering in mid air, 

+7. Astrol. Nativity; nature. Os. rare —, 

3375 Garsour Brace wv. 79 Gif thai men, that will study 
In the craft of astrology, Knaw all mennis nacioune. 

8. A great number, a host of persons or things. 

1762 Sterne Tr. Shandy V. xxi, The French had ..a 
Nation of hedges and copses..to cover them. 1765 /did. 
VIL. xxi, What a nation of herbs he had procured. 


! 


| 
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Nation (na‘fan), adv., a., and sb.2 dial, and 
U.S. Also ‘nation, naation. [A euphemistic 
abbreviation of DamNaTIon. Cf. Zarnation.] 

A. adv. Very, extremely, etc. 


1785 Grose Dict. Vulgar 7., Nation,..a vulgar term used 
in Kent, Sussex, and the adjacent countries, for very..; a na- 
tion long way. 1799 R. Warner Walk. iVest. Counters 
(1800) 105 My guide .. had informed me | was to expect ‘a 
nation strange road’, 1824 in Spirit fb. Frats. (1825) 
478 They takes ‘nation good care to be set down at the 
turnpike. 1825 Brockett V. C. Gloss, [and in many tater 
dial. glossaries]. 1859 Dickesxs 7. Two Crties 1. ii, ‘ Thope 
there ain’, but I can’t make so nation sure of that’, said 
the guard. 1873 J. Svirtinc J/olly Miges, etc. (1903) 69, 
I can’t tell no one how naation riled I felt. 

B. adj. Very large, very great, etc. 

1828 Craven Gloss. s. v., There wor a nation seet o folk at 
kirk, 1836 Hatisurton Clockm. (1862) 303 Niagara fall ; 
what a nation sight of machinery that would carry. 1877 
Banks Glory vii, | migbt not have been in such a nation 
hurry to jump from my cart. 

C. sé. In imprecations. Also Condé, 

1842 Putman Rustic Sk. 31 Your (horse) is naation seyzid 
tall, 1882 T. Harpy Laodicean v1. iv, O nation !..if I were 
aman, 1886 Ecwortny IV. Som, Word-bk. sv. Nation: 
seize, Nation-seize tbee ! where's a bin bidin about to? 


National ‘nz‘fanal), a2. andsd. [a. l*. national 

16th c.), f. uation Nation sé.! + -a/ -aL. Cf. 
It. nastonale, Sp. nacional.) 

A. aaj. 1, Of or belonginy to a (or the) nation ; 
affecting, or shared by, the nation as a whole. 

1597 Howson Seri. 24 Dec. 24 The Ciuill and Nationall 
lawes of anie Countrey. 1643 CaryL Sacr. Cov. 26 That 
which promotes personall holinesse, must needs promote 
Nationall holinesse. 1678 MarvetL Grow!h Pofery 35 
This was a National Business if ever any were. 1730-1 
Bouncsroxe Lef. fo Swift Jan., National corruption must 
be purged by national calamities. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 
(1898) 31 The spirit of caution which predominated in the 
national councils. 1835 Tiurtwatt Greece vii, }. 253 The 
national festival of the Pamdwotia was celehrated with 
games. 1856 Froupe //ist. Eng. 1, ii. 161 Their angry 
jealousy refused to tolerate Jonger a national dishonour. 
1871 FREEMAN .Vorsu. Cong. (1876) 1V. xvii. 72 In the end 
national unity and national freedom appeared again in 
more perfect shapes. ‘ : 

b. Of troops, ete.: Maintained by a nation. 
(See also quot. 1802.) 

Boz Janes Mitt, Dict., National troops, are those horn 
in our own dominions, in opposition to foreigners. 1842 
Borrow Bible in Spain xxxvi, The bookseller..was an 
officer in the national cavalry. 1876 Voyte & STEVENSON 
Milit. Dict, 269,1 The national defences of a conntry con- 
sist, besides her armies and reserves, of the navy [etc.]. 

ce. Of or belonging to the French Government 
during the time of the first Kepublic. 

1793 Newson in Nicolas Disp, (1845) I. 303 We..have 
taken nothing bnt a miserable National hrig of eight guns. 
1837 CartyLe Fr. Aev. WL. vi. i, Most chopfallen, blue, 
enters the National Agent this Limbo whither he has sent 
so inany. ; 

2. Peculiar to the people of a particular country, 
characteristic or distinctive of a nation. + Also 
const. 22a. 

1625 Carpenter Geog. Det. u. xiv. (1635) 219 Who obserues 
not in all Nations certaine naturall or nationall vertues or 
vices. 1646 Sir T, Banwsne /’seud. Ep. 201 That an un- 
savoury odour is gentilitious or national unto the Jews. 
1650 Butwer Axnthropomet. 8t In Perviana also, a great 
Nose is in request and National. 1778 Hamicton Jl ‘&s. 
(1886) VII. 542 It is of great consequence to preserve a 
national character, 1796 H. Mlunter tr, S¢-Pierre's Stud. 
sVat. (1799) IL]. 236 ‘They abjured the national prejudices 
which had rendered them..the enemies of other men. 1822 
B. W. Procter Diego de Alontilla xiv. 7 The dances I 
have named are national. 1858 Max Miter Chips (1850) 
III, i. 38 Truly national poetry exists only where there is 
a truly national life. 

+3. a. Jiclonging to the same nation as oneself; 
compatriotic. Os. rare, 

1632 Litucow 7rav.t. 20 In these parts a man can finde 
no wotser enimie than his nationall supposed friend. 

+b. Gentile; belonging to ‘thc nations’, as 
opposed to the Jews. Ods. rare—". 

1662 Pacitt //erestogr. (ed. 6) 180 A National Saint, ora 
Saint of the Gentiles. 

4. Patriotic: strongly upholding one’s own nation. 

1713 Fingadl A1SS. in 10th Kep. Hist. ASS, Comm. App. 
V. 159 It showes in them an ingratitude to so national a 
min. 1797 Mrs. A. M. Dennett Segear Girl (1813) 11. 61 
The fine old palace, the chamber,.. were .. severally ex- 
plained by the national major, 1810S. Green Neformist 

- 243 Amongst other prejudices natural to a national Scotch: 
man, he bore an inveterate hatred to the Irish. 1871 Daily 
-Vews 7 Sept., He is intensely national...He believes that 
the Scots are the finest race in the world. 

b. Devoted to the interests of the nation as 
a whole. Also Comdé. 

1801 J. Apa IVAs. (1854) 1X. 585 Too strongly infected 
with the spirit of party, to give much encouragement 
to men who ane merely national, 1889 Sfectator g Nov. 
625/2 This signal encouragement to the national-minded 
Radicals of the United Kingdom. 

5. In special collocations: National convention, 
council, debt, synod (see the sbs.); nationalanthem, 
the hymn ‘ God save the King’; also, the words 
or music sung or played on similar occasions in 
other countries; National Assembly, an assembly 
consisting of representatives of a nation; spec. 
+(a) = General Assembly (see ASSEMBLY 5 b) ; 
(6) a synod of the Church in a particular nation ; 


NATIONALISM. 


(c) the first of the revolutionary assemblies of 
France, in session 1789-91 ; also applied at various 
later dates to the popular assembly, and now to 
the two houses, the Senate and the Chamber of 
Deputies, when in joint session; national bank, a 
bank associated with the national finances; U7. S., 
a bank whose circulating notes are secured by 
United States bonds deposited with the govern- 
ment; national church, (a) a church consisting 
of a nation; (4) a church established by law in 
a particular nation; national guard, an armed 
force existing in France at various times between 

1789 and 1871; a member ofthis force; National 
Republicans, U7. S., an early name for the Whig 
party ; national school, (a2) a school conducted 
and supported to a greater or less extent by the 
state; (4) one of the schools established by the 
National Society, founded in 1811 to promote 
the education of the poor. 

r819 Suectey (¢7t/e’ A New “National Anthem. 1837 
Lockuakt Scott (1839) 1. 305 Drowning the National An- 
them in howls and hootings. 1876 Vovte & St1EveNson 
AWilit, Dict. 269/1 The playing of the national anthem is 
only due to those personages who are entitled, under the 
regulations, to a royal salute. 162x 1s¢ §& 2nd Bh, Discipl. 
Ch, Scot. 8g The *Nationall Assemblies of the Countrey, 
called commonly the Generall Assemblies. 1647 CLAkKENDON 
Hist, Red. w. § 8 That National or General Assemblies 
should be called only by the King's Authority. 1660 R. 
Coxe Power & Subj. 219 Vhe Emperors and Kings did 
convoke.. Provincial and National Assemblies and Synods. 
1790 Burke Fr. Mev. (1898) 47 This..would appear per- 
fectly unaccountable, if we did not consider the composition 
of the National Assembly. 1839 [see AssEmBLY 5b]. 1858 
Homass Cycd. Comm. 131/2 ‘Vhe directors of the * National 
Bank proposed to the State banksa resumption of specie pay: 
ments on the 21st February, 1817. 1896 Va.dy Mews 27 July 
7/5 Nr. Sewall., being a national banker.. while they bitterly 
denounce national banks. 165 Baxter /uf. Bupi, 31 The 
Jews were a *Nationall Church. 1716 M. Davies 4 then. 
Brit. I. 335 He is Low-Church.. ; such a one is a poor 
begging Convert fiom Popery or Presbytery to the National 
Church, 183z Arnoup in Stanley Life (1844) I. vi. 274, I 
cannot understand what is the good of a national Church 
if it be not to Christianize the nation. 1633 Prynxe 1s¢ 7¢. 
flists fom. 570, 54 ancient and moderne, generall, *nationall, 
provinciall Councels and Synodes. 1797 Liucycl, Lyrit. 
(ed. 3) XVI. 158/1 The citizens .. enrolling themselves as a 
utilina for geneial defence, under the appellation of the 
“national guard. 2824 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Desf. (1838) 
XI. 490 Captain Pierre Penne of the French National 
guards, who was taken prisoner onthe frontier. 1848 W. HH. 
Kectry tr. L. Blanc’s Hist. Ten Y. 1. 182 He set out in 
the uniform of a national guard. 183: H. Cray Priz. Corr. 
308 By division between the Antis and the *National Re- 
publicans, the Jackson parly may succeed. 1888 Bryce 
Amer, Comm. 11. wt. hii, 333 The National Republican, 
ultimately the Whig party, represented many of the views 
of the former Federalists. 1819 Gentd, Jag. LXXXIUX. 1. 
85 In 1812 there were 52 *National Schools. 1880 Miss 
Brappon Fust as / am li, My looks won’: matter when 
I am a national school teacher. 1848 Be, WitueRForcK 
in Lefe (1£81) TE. i. 22 A most stormy meeting at the 
*National Society. 1861 V. LusHincion in Working Alen's 
Coll. Mag. 144 lhe National Society. .planted eleinentary 
schools here and there in the land. 

B. sé. +1. A representative of a nation. Ods. 

1653 II. CoGan Scarlet Gown 100 The Pope .. did at one 
and the same time promote both Mazzarino, and Montalto, 
as declared Nationals, and nominated by France and Spain, 

+ 2. One who supports national interests as op- 
posed to those of parties. Obs. rare. 

1766 J’ublic Advertiser 10 Feb. 2/2 A noble Union of.. 
Nationals in the true Sense of that Word, in contradistinc- 
tion to any vile Combination of Party. 1768 Homan of 
Honor I11. 150 Some truly nationals, men of real worth. 

3. A member of a national guard. rare". 

1843 Borrow Sible in Spain x, The national entered with 
the passport in his hand. 

4. pl. In recent diplomatic use (after I. xadzon- 
aux): Persons belonging to the same nation; 
(one’s) fellow-countrymen. 

1887 Pall Mal’ G. 30 May 1 Each of these Consuls or 
Ministers has extensive powers over his own nationals. 
1894 IH estin. Gaz. 31 July 2/1 The Chinese Resident.. has 
a considerable number of his nationals to look after. 

Nationalism (nzx‘fanaliz’m), [t. NationaL 
a. + -1sM.] 

1. Zheol. The doctrine that certain nations (as 
contrasted with individuals) are the object of 
divine election. 

3836 G. S. Fauer Print, Doctr, lection (1842) 189 The 
several doctrinal systeins, usually denominated Aruunian- 
ism and Nationalism and Calvinism, Plus 

2. Devotion to one’s nation ; national aspiration ; 
a policy of national independence. 

1844 Fraser’s Mag. XXX. 418/1 Nationalism is another 
word for egotism. 1853 J. H. Newman Hist. Sé. (1873) IT. 
t. iv. 203 Mahometanism is essentially a consecration of the 
principle of nationalism, 1880 F, G. Lee CA. nuder Q. 
Eliz. 1. 164 It was ouly by persecution .. that the new 
system of nationalism in religion could be maintained. — 

b. sfec. The political programme of the Irish 
Nationalist party. 

1885 Sat, Rev. 11 Apr. 463/1 It is to them that the por- 
tentous development of American-Irish Nationalism is due. 
1899 Daily News 25 Jan. 4/6 Each of these Councils will 
become a centre of Nationalism. q 

3. A form of socialism, based on the national- 


izing of all industry. 


NATIONALIST. 


1892 E. Bettamy in NV, Amer. Rev. CLIV. 749 The full 
programme of Nationalism, involving the entire substitu- 
tion of public for private conduct of all business, for the 
equal benefit of all, is not indeed advocated by any con- 
siderable number of economists. ; 

4. ‘ A national idiom or phrase’. 

1846 Worcester (citing Hamilton). 

Nationalist (n2"fanalist). [f. as prec. + -1sT.] 

1. One characterized by national tendencies or 
sympathies ; an adherent or supporter of national- 
ism; an advocate of national rights, etc. 

1715 M. Dvvies Athen, Brit. 1. Contents, A Low Nation- 
alist of the Calvinistical Establishment. 1716 /6¢d¢. Il. 335 
Mutual upbraiding.., which appears the more Melancholy 
because the less Curable; especially amongst our Nation- 
alists and Toleratists. 1873 Sfectator 23 Aug. 1059/1 
Prince Bismarck also observed tbat concession would en- 
courage the Polish nationalists. 1877 J. F. Bricur Hist, 
Eng. (1878) WI. 933 Those nationalists who regarded as 
righteous any act of antagonismto England, 1891 J. Raz 
Contemp. Socialism ii. (ed. 2) 79 The Nationalists have 
quite recently issued an organ, The New Nation, which 
announces its programme to be [etc.]. ; 

b. spec. One who advocates the claims of Ireland 


to be an independent nation. 

1869 Daily News 20 May, He rejoices in the Bill for the 
Disestablishment of the Church, .. he thinks it will make 
Protestants real nationalists. 1893 7%es 26 Apr. 9/4 The 
Nationalists, inshort, are tocall the tune and the people of 
this country are to pay the piper. 

attrib. 1899 Daily News 25 Jan. 4/6 The Irish people.. 
returning Nationalist Town and District Councils. 

2. Theol. A believer in nationalism. 

1846 in WorcEsTER (citing Q. Rev.). 

3. One belonging to a particular nation. rare. 

1817 J. Evans Excurs. Windsor, etc. 49 A question was 
debated, which nationalist of Europe had the greatest in- 
genuity. .. Heidegger claimed that character for the Swiss. 

Hence Nationali‘stic a. 

1866 Visct. StRANGFoRD Selection zr. Writ. (1869) 1. 98 She 
. seeks to conciliate tbe nationalistic sympathies and pro- 
jects of her South-Slavonic or Illyro-Servian populations. 
1899 R. H. Cuarces Eschatology iii. 84 This popular con- 
ception. .was unethical and nationalistic. 


Nationality (nefaneliti), [f as prec. + 
“ty: cf. F. zatzonalité.] 

1. National quality or character. 

1691 T. H{ace] Acc. Wew /nvent. 37 The Ingredients 
employed..are of Forreign growth} which we make use of 
not so much for the sake of the Nationality of its Argu- 
mentfetc.]. 1830 J. Witsonin B/ackw, Alag. XXVIII. 847 
We must again enter our protest against the Nationality 
of a library conducted on such principles, 1845 GRAvES 
Rom. Law in Euncycl, Metrop. 11. 741/1 Those peculiar 
institutions which coloured all their nationality. a185q H. 
Reeo Lect. Eng. Hist. iv. 121 Ancient British nationality 
received into itself a Roman nationality. 

b. In literature, art, etc., the quality of being 
distinctively national. 

1827 CARLYLE A7Zisc. (1857) I. 24 All true nationality 
vanisbed from its literature. 1840 New Alonthly Alag. 
LIX. 369 That peculiar wildness and eccentricity, or, if 
we may so term it, nationality, by which the primitive 
melodies of the Scotch, Welsh, and Irish, are .. distin- 
guished. 1876 LoweLL. Among my Bhs. Ser. 11. 129, Ihave 
little faith in that quality in literature which is commonly 
called nationality. 

e. With ZZ. A national trait, characteristic, or 


peculiarity. vare. 

1797 \V. Taytor in Alonthly Rev. XXL. 248 They re- 
member with pleasure those nationalities which civilization 
is effacing. 1823 /éid. CI1. 420 He described our every- 
day nationalities. 

2. Nationalism; attachment to one’s country or 
nation ; national feeling, 

1772 Funins Lett. Pref. (1788) 23 The characteristic pru- 
dence, the selfish nationality, the indefatigable smile. 1785 
Boswett Tour Hebrides 11 He could not but see in them 
that nationality which I should think no liberal minded 
Scotsman will deny. 1331 Blackw. Mug. XXX. 665 Na- 
tionality is not patriotism, or it would admire the nation- 
ality of other nations. 1858 GLaostone Homer U1. ili. 192 
Her strong and profound Greek nationality. 1878 Lecky 
Eng. 18th C. 11, vii. 436 A spirit of nationality had arisen, 

3. The fact of belonging to a particular nation. 

1828 D'Israeti Chas. /, 1, v. 95 [He] had wisely cast off 
his nationality when it could only occasion pain. 1865 
Marre: Brigand Life 11. 139 The safety which bis nation- 
ality was likely to afford. 1878 Miss Braooon Eleanor's 
Victory ii. 13 Every article of furniture. .bore the impress of 
its nationality. 1893 Law Hef. Prob. Div. 209 The ship.. 
was of French nationality. j 

b. With AZ. denoting identity or difference of 
nation among individuals. 

1846 H. W. Torrens Rem. Alilit. Hist. 50 The confused 
usage of military terms among the Greeks arising from their 
differences of dialect and separate nationalities, 1864 
Dasenr Jest 4 Earnest (1873) 1. 140 Curious it was to see 
how nationalities herded together over their food. 1880 
‘Vernon Lee’ /¢a/y ut. ili. 122 The town of Italy where 
men of all nationalities had most met. ; 

4. Separate or complete existence as a nation ; 
national independence or consolidation. 

1832 L.xaminer 488/1 If the nationality of any of the 
smaller German states were extinguished. 1850 Ht. Mar- 
tineau /fist. Peace wv. xii, (1877) ILI. 128 The Poles had 
been fighting —for nationality it iy true—but not for national 
freedom, 1883 Frovor Short Stud. 1V. 11. 269 So far as 
force could do it, they annihilated the Jewish nationality. 

attrib. 1878 Srecey Stein I]. 26 Now he ripens at once 
into a great nationality statesman. 


5. A nation; freq., a people potentially but not 
actually a nation. 
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1832 Examiner 488/1 It leaves the various existing na- 
tionalities of Germany unimpaired. 1856 Dasent Jes? & 
Earnest (1873) I. 3xx Welded by time and trouble into a 
distinct nationality. 1874 Srusss Const. Hist. 1. iv. 59 The 
Saxons in Germany were stilla pure nationality. 

6. =NAaTIONALTY, rave. 

1830 Coceripce Church & State 37 The sum total of 
these heritable portions. .I beg leave to name the Propriety ; 
and to call the reserve above mentioned the Nationality. 

Nationalization (nz:fanaloizz-fan). [f. next 
+ -ATION.] 

1, The action of rendering national in character. 

180x W. Taytor in Robberds Mem. (1843) I. 383 Does 
not this foicbode the nationalization of liberty-politics at 
home? 1882 H. von Horst 7%. C. Calhoun (1884) 239 The 
official proclamation of the ‘ nationalization ’ of slavery. 


2. The action of forming into a nation or nations ; 


the process of becoming a nation. 

1813 Sir R. Witson Priv. Diary (1861) 1. 274 The Poles 
are hostile to the Russians as enemies to their freedom and 
nationalization. 1853 Lieper C:v. Liberty tv. 33 There is 
a distinct period in the history of our race, which may be 
aptly called the period of nationalization, 1890 Y7zes 
15 Dec. 5/4 Count Taaffe’s Cabinet will make no further 
concessions to Bohemian nationalization. 

b. Incltsion or absorption into a nation. 

1896 Wation (N.Y.) 16 July 54/1 The nationalization of 
the Jew—that is, his absorption by this or that nation. 

3. The action of bringing land, property, indus- 
tries, etc., under the control of the nation. 

1874 Fawcett Pol. Econ, 1. i. (1876) 107 Nationaliza- 
tion of the land means that all the land in the country 
should be bought by the State. 1881-3 (¢7¢/e) Report of 
the Land Nationalization Society. 1894 E. Bettamy in 
Forum (U. S.) Mar. 85 This plan is called Nationalism 
because it proceeds by the nationalization of industries, 

[f. 


Nationalize (nz‘fanalsiz), v. Also -ise. 
NATIONAL @. + -IZE, or ad. F. zationaliser (1794 
in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. trans. To invest witha national character ; to 
make distinctively national. 

1800 /Zist. Eur. in Ann. Reg. 35/2 We wish to nationalize 
the republic, they to establish only their own party. 
1843 Blackw. Mag. LIV. 26 ‘Rule Britannia’, .. now 
become a national song... Long before it was nationalized— 
if one may use such a word—by Englishmen [ete.]. 1851 
Gat.eNnGa /taly 59 The very government of the Lombardo- 
Venetian kingdom might be. nationalized. 1870 Lowett 
Among my Bhs, Ser. 1. (1873) 226 He took what may be 
called cosmopolitan traditions, .. and nationalized them. 

b. ‘To make into a separate nation; to invest 
with the character of a nation. 

1801 F. Ames H’ks, (1809) 142 New-England.. of all colonies 
that ever were founded the largest, the most assimilated, 
and, to use the modern jargon, nationalized. 

2. To naturalize; to admit into, or make part of, 


anation. Also 7¢f, 

1809 Pinkney Trav. France 41 There are many resident 
English, who have been nationalized by expressedict. 186 
M. Pattison Ess, (1889)1. 32 Only Jutes, Angles, Saxons, and 
Danes .. have succeeded in nationulizing themselves here. 

b. z2z¢r. To become naturalized. 

1891 Sat. Rev. 4 July 1/2 The curious plan of keeping 
Russia for the Russians by forcing all foreign ‘ colonists ’ to 
nationalize or quit. 

3. To bring nnder the control of, to convert into 
the property of, the nation. 

1869 Daily News 21 Oct., It was ‘Bosh’ to talk of na- 
tionalising the land to starving thousands. 1874 Fawcetr 
Pol. Econ, ui. xi. (1876) 299 After the land and the other 
instruments of production have been nationalised. 188 
Broorick Eng. Land §& Landlords 103 It is a perfectly 
intelligible proposition that all the land in the kingdom 
ought to be ‘nationalized’. 

Hence Na'tionalized, Na‘tionalizing fA/. aajs. 

1836 G. S. Faser Prim. Doctr. Election (1842) 189 That 
Neither the Arminian System, nor the Nationalising 
System, nor the Calvinistic System, exhibits the mind of 
the sincere Gospel. 1856 Max Miitter CAzps (1880) Il. 
xvi 13 An age ..exhibiting to us the earliest traces of 
nationalised language. 1874 Fawcetr Pol. Econ, u. xi. 
(1876) 286 Is not a reduction in rent the chief advantage 
which the advocates of this nationalising policy bope to 
secure? 1885 J. Rosson Diésestadblishinent 16 So too.. it 
would be in the Nationalised Church of Scotland. 


Nationalizer (nz ‘fenalaizo1). [f.prec. + -ER1.] 
One who advocates the nationalization of land, 
etc. Freq. in dand-nationalizer. 

1883 Pall Mali G.6 Feb. 2/1 Will some of the ‘national. 
izers’., employ a..real property lawyer to draft a bill for 
carrying out their purposes? 1883 Chr. World 20 Nov. 
839 Warred upon by the land nationaliser and socialist. 

Nationally (nexfenali), adv. [f. Nationa, 
a. + -LY2,] Ina national manner or way; as 
a nation; with regard to the nation as a whole. 

1649 Bounds & Bonds Obed. 44 There was no change of 
Government here, till the Covenant was Nationally broke 
..by the Scots. 168: |Vhole Duty Nations 21 That they 
should have Nationally dedicated themselves to the true 
Jehovah. 1720 Dr For Caft. Singleton iv. (1840) 68 Take 
thein nationally or personally, .. they will behave well. 
1791 W. Maxwety in Boswell Yohnson (1831) 1. 380 He 
considered tbe Scotch, nationally, as a crafty designing 
people. 1824 Examiner 53/1 One of the most effective .. 
and nationally honourable State Papers that ever was 
issued. 1870 ANDERSON Alissions Amer. Bd. 11. xxi. 169 
Whether the people of the Sandwich Islands might be re- 
presented as nationally Christianized. 

Comb, 1822 New Monthly Mag. \V. 17 The nationally- 
charged arrogance of self-opinion. 

[f. as 


Nationalness (nx‘fonalnés). are. 


NATIVE. 


prec. + -NESS.] The character or quality of being 
national. 

168: Whole Duty Nations 22 So far therefore as National- 
ness, and Publiqueness agree, so far the thing is undeni- 
able. 1727 in Baitey, vol. I]. 1889 J. M. Rosertson 
Ess. Crit. Method 151 Englishmen will hardly tbink of 
charging such an artist with deficiency in nationalness. 

Nationalty (na‘fonalui). [f. as prec. + -Ty, 
alter personally, reallty.| National property. 

¥81z-z9 Coreripce in Lit, Kem, (1838) Hl. 119 Their 
tithes and glebes belong to them as officers and function- 
aries of the nationalty. 1845 J. Martineau Ess. (1891) 
II. 23 The other constituted a nationalty or inuttewatle 
reserve for perpetual income conditional on the performance 
of certain official services. 

Nationhood (né‘fenhud). [f. Nation 54.1 + 
-HOOD.] The state or fact of being a nation. 

1850 CartyLe Latter-d. Paniph. i. 23 New elements of 
polity or nationhood. 1865 Lecky Natron. II. 32 A bond 
of unity that is superior to the divisions of nationhood. 
1885 PaRNELL in 77ses 2 Sept. 6/3 Our right to nationhood 
to-day is practically undisputed. 

+ Na‘tionist. Ods.rvare—". [fas prec. + -18T.] 
A representative of a nation. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Gardina/s i. 1, 312 The Cardinals of 
the Crowns ought rather to be call’'d Nationists than 
Factionists. 

Nationless (néi‘fonlés), a. rave. 
+ -LESS.] Bclonging to no nation. 

1819 SHettey Prometh, Und. m. iv. 195 Man Equal, 
unclassed, tribeless, and nationless. 

+ Natrtial. Obs. vave—'. [? Error for Nata.i- 
TIAL.] Nativity, birth. 

1612 SyLvester tr. Matthicu's Tropheis Hen. LV 39 Th’ 
happy planet, which presaged his worth Predominant in 
his natitial. 5 

Native (né'tiv), 54. Forms: 5 natif, 6 na- 
tyve, 6—native. [ad. med.L. sativus, sb. use of 
L. sativus adj. (see next). In Jater use sometimes 
directly from the adj. Cf. F. adzf.] 

1. One bom in bondage; a born thrall. 
only //ist. Cf. NEIF. 

1450 Godstow Reg. (E.E.T.S.) 559 The forsaid bondmen 
or natifs with all ther catallissutis or sequelys. 1609 SKENE 
Reg. AMlaj. 90 b, Some aie born bond-men, or natiues of their 
gudsher, and grandsher, quhom the Lord may cballenge to 
be his naturall natiues. 1651 G. W. tr. Cowels /nst. 8 At 
tbis day, the Issue which is begotten by a Free man ofa 
Native, is free. 1706 Puitiirs (ed. Keisey) s.v. Aativas, 
There being three sorts of Servants, viz. Natives. Bondmen, 
and Villains. 1878 Stuses Const. f/ist. (1866) Hil. 625 It 
is obvious that..the native so emancipated laboured under 
other disqualifications. 

2. Asirol, Oue born under the particular planet 
or sign mentioned ; the subject of a uativity or 
horoscope. 

tsog Hawes Past. Pleas. x. (Percy Soc.) 34 Mercury, 
through his preeminence, Hys natives endeth wytb famous 
eloquence. 1632 Massincer City J/adam i. ii, Satuin. and 
Venus.., the disposers of marriage in the radix of the native 
in feminine figures. 1679 Moxon A/ath. Dict.95 Nebulous 
Stars..are found by Experience, being joyn'd with the 
Luminaries to afffict a Native with blindness or dimness. 
1792 Sisty Occult Sci. I. 96 Wben the inoon, or lord of the 
ascendant, is posited..in any of the Signs we term hot, 
the native will be manly. 18x5 Scott Guy J/. iv, Mars 
having dignity in the cusp of the twelfth house. threatened 
captivity or sudden and violent death to the native. 

+b. ¢ransf. One born with a particular mark. 

1653 R. SANDERS Physiogn., Moles 3x A Mole in the lower 
part of the right Cheek..indicts to the native some kindes 
of strife. 

3. One born in a place; one connected with 
a place by birth, whether subsequently resident 
there or not. Usu. const. of. 

Legally, a person is a native of the place or country where 
the parents have tbeir domicile, which may or may not be 
the place of actual birth. 

1535 CovEROALE /sa. xxiii. 7 Is not that the glorious cite, 
.. Whose natyues dwellinge farre of, commende her so 
greatly? 1617 Moryson /?iz. 1. 212 The Army .. was en- 
countred and almost distressed hy the onely Natives of that 
Countrie. 1675 Essex Papers (Camden) I. 315 Great dis- 
putes are likely to arise betweene ye present Inhabitants 
& auntient Natives of severall of y Corporacions @ 1700 
Drypen Death of Amyntas 77 His passport is his inno- 
cenceand grace, Well known to all the natives of the place. 
1716 Pore //iad vi. 70 Wellhast thou known proud Troy’s 
perfidious land, And well her natives merit at thy hand} 
1756-7 Keysler’s Trav. (1760) III. 406 1. Livy, a native of 
Padua. 1774 Gotpsm. Waz, Hist. (1776) I. 218 Those 
manners, which even a native of Canada can think more 
barbarous than his own. 1825 Lytton Zicc?1. i, He speaks 
English like a native. 1841 Borrow Zincadi I. ii. 1. 58 If 
being born in a country, and being bred there, constitute a 
right to be considered a native of that country. 

fig. 1700 Rowe Ab, Step-Moth. v. i, Let Joy_the 
Native of your Soul return. 1703 — fair Penit. 1. i, That 
Sorrow which..Is the sad Native of Calista’s Breast. 1742 
Younc At. Th. nu. 58 And sport we fike the natives of the 
bough, When vernal suns inspire? k 

b. Applied disparagingly to local residents be- 
longing to a place. 

1800 Mrs. Hervey Mourtray Fan. 1. 173 The girl.. 
was..really much superior to the rest of the odious natives 
in their neigbbourhood. ‘ 

c. In Australia, a white person born in the 
country, as distinguished from an immigrant and 
from an ‘ aboriginal’ or black. 

1861 Mrs. Merepitn Over Straits v. 161 Three Sydney 
natives (‘currency not aboriginal) were in the coach, 
bound for Melbourne. 
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NATIVE. 


4. One of the original or usual inhabitants of 
a country, as distinguished from strangers or 
foreigners; now esf. one belonging to a non-Enro- 
pean and imperfectly civilized or savage race. 

1603 R. Jounson Kingd. & Commrw. 133 He committed 
no lesse an error in suffering the Natiues to keepe their 
possessions and to inhabitall theirtownes. 1652-62 Heyviix 
Cosinogr, iv. (16731 94 Inhabited by the Natives only, 
thougli the Portugals did sometimes endeavour a Plantation 
in it. 1695 Temece Hist. Eng. (1699) 5 ‘The Nortb-East 
part of Scotland was by tbe Natives called Ca? Dun. 1725 
De Foe Voy, round World (1840) 2 The stories of their 
engagements wben tbey bave had any scuffle either with 
natives or European enemies, 1777 Robertson //ist. 
Amer, it. (1778) I. 98 Columbus..continued to interrogate 
allthe natives. 1817 O'Hara Af/ist. N.S. Vales 123 Some 
convicts, who destroyed the canoe of a young native. 1852 
Munpy a utipodes (1857) 104 Tbe brutal drunkenness and 
reckless debauchery oe the Pakehas actually ‘astonished 
the natives’. 1897 Mary Kinxcstey IW. Africa 74 Her 
knowledge of the native, his language, his ways ichougie, 
bis diseases, ..is extraordinary. 

b. A coloured person; a ‘ black’. 

1848 Dickens Donibey x, The Major..went one Saturday 
growling down to Biighton, with tbe native behind him. 

5. An animal or plant (+ or mineral) indigenous, 
or peculiar to a country or locality; one not im- 
ported or acclimatized. 

1690 Cuitp Dise, Trade Pref. (16,8) 29 Our lead and tin, 
by which we carry on much of those trades, are natives 
with us. 1774 Gotosm. Vat, f/ist, (1776) 1V. 38 The mar- 
mout is chiefly a native of the Alps. 1799 Aled. rn. 11. 
490 To such species as are doubtful natives, a note of inter- 
rogation is affixed. 1849 Batrouk Jan, /io!, § 921 The 

lanis are principally natives of marshy places in New 

olland. 1874 Lyect Flew. Geol, x. 124 The pine has 
never been a ‘native of Denmark in historical times. 

b. An oyster altogether or partially reared in 
British waters; now spec. applied to those (whether 
of home or foreign origin) reared in artifictal beds, 
or loosely used to denote an oyster of a superior 


quality. Also aéfrzd. 

1818 Kitcuiner Cook's Oracte (ed. 2) 259 The Milton, or 
as they are commonly called, the melting Natives do not 
come in till the beginning of October. 1836-7 Dickens 
Sk. Bos, Mr. J. Dounce, A newly-opened oyster-shop, 
+» with natives laid one deep in circular marble basins 
in the windows. 1854 Woopwarp J/o/lusca tt. 254 The 
oysters. .are..removed to artificial grounds, or tanks, where 
the water is very shallow. They are then called ‘ natives’. 
1879 Cassells Techn Educ. \V.154 In the London market 
oysters are divided into two great classes—' natives’ and 
‘commons’. 1839 A. T. Park Ayes Thames 56 ‘lhe 
native beds, not so many years ago, could be had almost 
for the asking. 189% Pal? Mal! G. 6 Oct. 2/1 Such a thing 
as putting seconds on native shells is not entirely unknown. 

c. A native cow, hurse, etc. 

1856 O_msten Slave States (1861) 6 A few imported Ayr- 
shires and Alderncys, and soine small black ‘natives’, 1895 
A.B. Paterson Man/r, Snowy R cocr (1896) 43 (he horses] 
were long and wiry natives from the rugged mountain side. 

+8. fi. Fellow-countrymen, compatriots. Ods. 

1589 Warner Ald. Eug. vi. xxaiii, Henrie..did arrive 
to right his Natives wrong. 1632 Litucow /7av. tt. 90 
After short acquaintance with his natives, .. be imparied 
these words. 1655 FurcerCa. A/ist. it. xiii § 33 The King 
(distrusting his Natives) imployed so many Frencb For- 
rainers in places of power and profit. 

7. Native place (or country). Now only dial, 

1604 R. Cawnrey Table Alph., Natiue, Naturall: place 
where one was borne, 1615 Cuapman Octyss. 1x. 66 Though 
roofs far richer we far off possess, Yet, from our native, all 
our more is less. 18a0 Ametta One Tales of f/eart lV. 
328 He asked me some questions about Keswick.., forthat‘s 
my Native, sir, 1828 Noi Mansie Wanch vi, Wearying.. 
to be home again to Lauder, which she said was her native. 
1gco Corn. Mag. June 815 When he come back to bis 
Native at Yarmoutb he knew no one. 

8. a. ehipl. = Native liquor, native language. 

1828 Soutney £ss. (1832) I]. 336 Not as much money left 
as would .. get him a drop of the native at Killala, 1893 
Stevenson /sland Nights’ Entertains. 70 He turned and 
spoke to his crew in the native. 

b. (See quot.) 

1830 Rep, Comm, Fishing N.S. Wales 11 At a still 
greater age the Schnapper. . becomes what is known as the 
“Native’ and ‘Rock Native’, a solitary and sometimes 
enormously large fish. 

9. Comé., as nalive-buill, -fashion, -owned, 

1837 Lett. /r. Madras (1843) 132 He sent us, besides, all 
his own messes, native fashion. 1863 M. L. Wuatety 
Rageed life Egypt xiv. 133 The chinks, so numerous in 
2 native-built house. 1895 Swettennas Afalay Sk. 262 
No native-owned boat in the country was white. 

Native (nztiv), c. Forms: 4, 6 natyf, 5 Sc. 
natyff, 5-6 natyfe, 5 natif, 5-6 natife, 5 Sc., 6 
natiff; 6 natyve, 5- native. [a. F. natif 
(14th c.; OF also asf: see Naive a.}, or ad. L, 
natives produced by birth, innate, natural, f. 2daé-, 
ppl. stem of zasci to be born + -ivus -1vE.] 

I. 1. Belonging to, or connected with, a person 
or thing by nature or natural constitution, in con- 
trast to what is acquired or superadded ; esp. of 
qualities which are inherent or innate in the per- 
son or thing. 

€1374 Cuaucer Troylus t. 102 So angelik was her natyf 
beute, That lyke thing immortal seemyd she. 1551 Rosis- 
SON tr, Afore’s Utop. (1895) 20 Not doubting that you, for 
your natiue goodnes and gentelnes, will accept in good 
Parte this poore gift. 1581 J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor. 
144 b, Tbe Scriptures ..expressing our naturesin their most 
lively and native colours. 1592 J. Davies fusmort. Soul 
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1. ii, A Star, whose Beams do not proceed From any Sun, 
but from a Native Ligbt. 1613 Hevwoop 4raz. Age u. ii, 
How can I bate,..Or practise ought against my native 
en 2? 1660 Stancey Afist, Philos, xt (1701) 462/2 [Atoms] 

aving neither native whiteness, nor blackness,..uor beat, 
nor cold, nor any otber quality. @1680 Butter Hem. 
(1759) I. 91 When Puss, wrapt warm in his own native 
Furs, Dreamt soundly. 1709 Roscommon £ss. Verse 194 
No cloudy Doubts obscure her Native Light. 1758 S. 
Haywarpb Serm. xvii. 538 How wonderful that tbe stones 
break not their native silence. 1782 Cowrer Poet, Oyster, 
§& Sensit, Plaut 6 Ah, hapless wretch | condemned todwell 
For ever in my native shell, 1817 J. Scotr Paris Revisit, 
(ed. 4) 375 Study may be either the sign or tbe substitute 
of native feeling. 1854 Brewster Afore Worlds x. 166 
Every single star, shining by its own native light. 1875 
Wuuitney Life Lang. ii. 10 A mere native impulse to the 
exertion of all his native powers. 


b. Natural /o a person or thing. 

1533 Deccenven Livy iu. vi. (S.1.S.) 1. 268 It was native 
to him..to persew pe pepill with all humanite & kyndenes 
he mycht. 1604 Suaks. O¢h. 11. 1.218 Base men being in 
Loue, haue then a Nobilitie in their Natures, more then is 
natiue to them. 1834 DisraELi Aev. Epick i. xu. 16 To 
the rose Its fragrance not- more native than to states A 
class tbus rising. 1879 M. ArnotD Mixed Ess., /rish 
Cathol, 116 \f there is a thing specially native to religion, 
it is peace and union. 

ce. Natural, according to nature; 
resulting. Now zare. 

1sog Hawes Past. Pleas. xvi. (Percy Soc.) 204, I must 
nedes dye, it is my native kinde. 1543 /F ills & /uv. N.C. 
(Surtees 1835) 121, I gyue and bequeathe to my brother.. 
fowre poundes by yeare..during his life native. a@ 1653 
Bixsinc Serv. (1845) 144 O How would it be a pleasant 
and native thing tu walk in his way, as a stone goeth 
downward. 1677 Gace Crt. Gentiles tv, Proem 5 We shal 
content ourselves with this curt, yet apparently more native 
and distinct distribution of Deings. 1723 Woprow Corr. 
(1843) ITT. 9 It were hard to say this is a native consequence 
of any particular set of men's way, 1867 D. Duncan Dys- 
courses 292 To leave us to the native consequences ol our 
folly and impiety. 

+d. Native notes, birth-marks. Obs. rare —. 

1658 Sir T. Browse Gard. Cyrus Wks. (ohn) IL. 536 
That Auzustus had native notes on his body... after the order 
and number in the stars of Charles wain. 

2. Left or remaining in a natural state ; es/. free 
from, or untouched by, art; unadorned, simple, 
plain, unaffccted. 

1560 Dats tr. Sleidane's Comut. 426 The doctrine. .is the 
very matiue and auncient Religion. 1587 Gotninc De 
Mornay xxxiv. (1592) 541 If we haue an e1¢to the stile, it is 
Natiue, simple, plaine. 163z Mitton L’Adlegro 134 If... 
sweetest Shakespear.. Warble his native Wood-notes wilde. 
1660 Drypen &£f. Sir &. Howard 5 In your verse a native 
sweetness dwells, Which shames composure, and its art 
excels, 1710 Steere JSatler No. 212 P 4 She has the 
greatest Si:nplicity of Manuers of any of her Sex. This 
makes every Thing look native about her. 1750 JouNson 
Ramibler No, 166 ® 1 It has long been observed that native 
beauty has little power to charm without the ornaments 
which fortune bestows. 1790 urke Fr, Rev.128 We preserve 
tbe whole of our feelings still native and entire, unsophisti- 
cated by pedantry and infidelity. 1868 Marriott bestiar. 
Chr, p. xxiv, Sober colours there were, or, as conmimonly 
they were called, natural or nativecclours. 1871 LrowxixG 
Sataustion 1899 He shall not say the man was vile Whom 
he befriended, —native noble heart ! 

b. Naturally implied or involvcd ; not wrested 
or forced in any way. 

1579 Futke //eskius' Parl. 141 Vhis he dare auouch, to 
be the natiue and true viderstanding of this scripture. 1625 
Gitt Sacr, Philos. iv. 61, | hold that this is not the native 
meaning of this place. 1709 STEFLE Jatler No. 45 P 2 
Mere Words,..used only as they serve to betray those who 
understand them in their native Sense. 1741 W. WiLson 
Contin. Def Ref. Prine. Ch. Scot. (1769) 1. 344, 1 have 
drawn such inferences and conclusions from them as I 
thought just and native. 1875 E. Wate Life iv Christ 
mt. xxi 319 “Whe Septuagint translators .. well knew the 
native meaning of both words. 


3. Pertaining to, or connected with, one by the 
fact of one having been born there; that was the 


placc or scene of one's birth. Also const. /o. 
Native country occurs frequently in the 16th cent, 
1s0o-20 Duxsar /‘oems xxii, 24 Kynd natyve nest dois 

clek bot owlis, 1513 Dovcias cEuvess it. iv. 75 O native 

cuntre [Surrey land], and ryall realme of Troy! 1568 

Grafton Chron, |1. 491 He would cause the Scottes .. to 

returne againe into their countrie and natiue region. 1590 

Suaks. Cont. Err. t. i, 30 Say in briefe tbe cause Why thou 

departedst from thy natiue home? 1667 Mitton /. L. vi. 

226 Disturb, though not destroy, thir happie Native seat. 

1671 — #, R.1v. 241 Athens,.. Mother of Arts And Elo- 

quence, native to famous wits Or hospitable. 1697 DrvpEeNn 

Virg, Georg, wi. 17 [1 shall] With Foreign Spoils adorn 

my native Place, 1725 Pore Odyss.t. 15 At their native 

realms tbe Greeks arrived. 1778 Miss Burney £zelsna 

Ixxix, We should first pass a month at my native Berry 

Hill. 1842 Biscnorr MWVoollen Manuf, Il. 422 The Flemish 

manufacturers, driven from their native country by the 

cruelty of the Duke of Alva. 1856 Sir B. Bronte Psychol. 
fng. |. i. 2 As boys, we had wandered together througb 
our native woods. 
transf, 1833 1. Tavtor Fazat. vi. 167 Some congenial 
torrid climate—native to abjectness and slavery. P 
b. Forming the source or origin of a thing or 


person ; original, parent. 

1590 Greenr. Or/. Fur. (1599) 58 All of finest silke, Fetcht 
froin the natiue loomes of labouring wormes. 1596 SPENSER 
F. Q. v. xi. 11 Like fruitlesse braunches, which the batchets 
slight Hath pruned from the native tree. 1667 Mitton 
P. L. x1. 463 Is this the way I must return to native dust? 
1728 Pore Dunc. 1. 176 And, lest we err by Wit's wild 
dancing light, Secure us kindly in our native night. 1813 


naturally 


ee are 


NATIVE. 


SHELLEY Q. Afaé ix. 121 Heaps of broken stone That 
mingled slowly with their native earth. 

4. Belunging to, or natural to, one by reason of 
the place or country of one’s birth, or of the nation 
to which one belongs. 

1509 Hawes Past, Pleas. xxxiv. (Percy Soc.) 111 In my 
natyf language I wyl not opres More of her werke. 1593 
Suaks. Rich, #/,1, iii. 160 The Language I haue leain’d 
these forty yeares (My natiue English) now I must forgo. 
/bid. 173 Thy sentence .. robs my tongue from breathing 
natiue breatb. 1638 Str T. Hersert 7rav, (ed. 2) 37 
Tbey have a native language of their owne, but the Persian 
tongue is understood by most. c1700 Pore Ode Solitude 
i, Content to breathe his native air In his own ground. 
1780 Harris Philol. Eng. Wks. (1841) 529 Greek... was still 
(witb a few corruptions) their native language. 1817 SHELLEY 
Rev. [slant \. xix, To the Snake tbose accents sweet were 
known His native tongue and hers. 184x Catuin ¥. Amer. 
Jud. (1844) 1, 6 Their babits, as we can see them transacted, 
are native, 1877 M. M. Grant Sun-Maéld viii, They were 
dressed in their native costumes. 

Comb, 1876 A. Prummer tr. Dollinger's Hipfolytus 11, 
87 His name has been metamorphosed in Syria and Egypt 
into tbe more native-sounding Abulides. 

+5. Native day, uatal day, birthday. Oés. 

1546 Lanctev tr. Pol. Verg. de Invent. v. i. 99 Which 
honored the day of consecrating their religions.., callinge it 
ye natiue daye of their sacred personages. 1566 Drant 
florace, Sat, ut. ii. F iij b, If he dyd feast his frende at 
home, or kepe his natiue daye. 

6. Belonging or appertaining to one as a posses- 
sion or right by virtue of one’s birth. 

1570-6 LamBarner Peraimd, Kent (1826) 453 Whereas all 
Nobilitie and Gentrie is either Native or Dative, 1593 
Suaxs. 3 //en. VJ, 1 iii. 190 Did I put Henry from his 
Natine Right? 1660 7ria/ Regie. 29, lam very unwilling 
to deprive myself of my Native Right. 1681 Deyven Ads, 
& Act. 760 Can People give away, Both for themselves 
and Sons, their native Sway? 1784 Cowrrr Zask v. 436 
That man should thus..Abridge him of bis just and native 
rights. 1801 Strutt Sports & Past. Introd. 2 A bold, 
active, and warlike people, tenacious of their native liberty. 

IL. +7. Born in a state of villeinage. Obs. 

1432-50 tr f/igden (Rolls) VIII. 39 Somine men say tbis 
ya was tbe native man of thabbot of Seynte Alban in 

fnglonde. /éif. 457 He scholde make alle men fre.., so 
that bere scholde not be eny native man after that tyme. 

8. Connected with one by birth or race; closely 
related. Also const. t/o and with, Now rare. 

¢14790 Henry $Vaélace vit. 241 Byschope Beik full so- 
deynly thai se; And Robert Bruce, contrar his naliff men, 
/bid. x. 169 Thai men, was natyff till Stwait..tuk harde- 
ment. 1513 Douctas A2neis i. v.125 Neir be approchit 
.. And his awne native freindis knew in hy. @1578 Linve- 
say (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.)1. 3g0 His awin native 
cousing and freind, 1602 Suaxs. Ham... ii. 47 The Head 
is not more Native to the Heart .. ‘hen is the Throne of 
Denmark to thy Father. 1865 Swixnpurne Afalanta 504 
Old men honourahle, Who bave .. filled with gracious and 
memorial fame. .alien lips and native with tbeir own. 

+b. = Natura a. 13. Obs. rare. 

1567 Mariet Gr, Forest 97 b, So soone as those ak can 
heare but their owne and Native Dams note, they leaue 
their Stepmother. ¢ 1600 Gentleman in Thracia in Child 
Ballads VAI. 162 There is but one amongst the foure 
That is my native sonne. , . ; 

+9. Entitled to a certain position by birth; 
natural, proper, rightful. Ods. 

1564 Keg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 304 The said David is in 
the rowme of hin the auld kyndlic native possesour 
thairof. ¢ 1580 Sipney Ps, vi. viii, The fish, of sea the 
Native beire. 1593 Suans. Arch. //, i. ii. 25 This Earth 
shall haue a feeling..ere her Natiue King Shall falter vnder 
foule Rebellious Armes. : . 

10. Of metals and other mirerals: Occurring 
naturally in a pure state or uncombined with other 
substances; also used to describe a mincral occur- 
ring in mature, in distinction from the corresponding 
substance formed artifictally. So native rock. 

Native amalgam. see AMALGAM sé. 1. Ae 

1695 Woovwarp Nat, Hist. Earth (1723) 19 Flint, Nalive- 
Vitriol, Spar. 19728 — Catal. For, Fossils 22 Native 
Sulphur of a lemon color. 1760 Westry Jrul/. 10 Sept. 
(r827) II]. 16 One end..was native rock, 1796 Kirwan 
Elem. Alin. (ed. 2) 1). 156 The existence of Native Iron 
seems now placed beyond the reach of doubt. 1807 T. 
Tuomson Chem, (ed. 3) 11. 531 As it is found native in 
abundance, itis seldom formed artificially, 1836-41 Braxpr 
Chem, (ed 5) 953 Native Silver has the general characters 
of the pure metal, 1874 Garrop & Baxter Afat. Med. 

4 Aluminum..does not exist native, but is formed arti- 
Reialty from certain of its compounds. 

b. éransf. Applied to the state or form of such 


substances, 

1753 CuamBers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Natruo, An alkali,.. 
fermenting very violently .. in its native dry state. 1774 
Gotpss, Wat. Hist. (1776) 1. 74 The variety of substances 
. found in the bowels of the earth, in their native state, 
3818 W. Puiwuirs Outl. Min. & Geol. (ed. 3) 40 Silver occurs 
in the metallic or native state. 1878 Huxrey PAysiogr. 81 
In its purest native form [carbon] crystallizes as the diamond. 

+11. Having a birth or natal origin; coming 
into existence by being born. Obs. rare. 

After L. xativus in Cicero De Nat. Deorum 1, x. 25. 

1655 Stancey //ist. Philos. . (1701) 61/1 His Opinion .. 
was, that the Gods are native (having a beginning). 1678 
Cupwortn /ntell, Syst. 209 A Multitude of such Deities, 
which yet they conceived to be all (as well as Men) Native 
and Mortal. : 

III. 12. Born in a particular place or country ; 
belonging to a particular race, district, etc., by 
birth. In mod. usc sfec. with connotation of non- 


European (cf. NaTIvE sé. 4). : 
3 


NATIVE-BORN. 


¢1470 Henry Wallace vtu. 545 Be caus I am a natyff 
Scottis man. 1494 Fasvan Chrov. vt ccv. 216 They before 
tyme were sworne to Edmunde..,and also were natyfe 
Englyssemen. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comnt 426, 
Straungers being commaunded to departe, & the native 
countrie men tbere caste in pryson. 1600 Suaxs. 4. VY. LZ. 
1f. i. 23 The poore dapled fvoles Betng natiue Burgers of 
this desert City. 1665 Bovre Occas. Refl. v. x. (1848) 335 
She is ever a Natural, though no Native, Persian. 1687 
A. Lovett tr. Thevenot's Trav, 1.59 The native Turks are 
honest People, and love honest People. 1716 M. Davies 
Athen. Brit, U1, Diss. Drama 27 England seems to have 
been always the least concern’d for the Encouragement of 
poor Native Proselyts tothe Protestant Communion. 1782 
R. CumBertann Axnecd. Painters I. 94 Spain at that 
brilliant zera was in possession of many native painters. 
1802 James Milit. Dict. s.v., Each regiment of native 
cavalry and native infantry. 1839 Matcom Zrav. (1840) 
11/1 Having received endowments froma native gentleman, 
yielding annually 100,c0o rupees. 1884 Jfanch. Exam. 
17 May 5/1 The tolls.. were intended to be a protection to 
the native handicraftsmen in gold and silver. 


b. In predicative use or placed after the sb. 


“ Also const. + of and @o. 

1ss8 Knox First Blast (Arb.) 33 A man natiue amongest 
tbem selues. 1600 SHaxs. A. ¥. Z. 111. ii. 356 Are you 
natiue of this place? 1602 — Ham. iv. vii. 180 Like a 
creature Natiue, and indued Vnto that Element. 1671 
Mitton P. &. 1t. 313 That Prophet bold Native of Thebez 
wandring bere was fed. 1821 SHELLEY A pipsych. 426 This 
land would have remained a solitude But for some pastoral 
people native there. 1847 Tennyson Princ, vu. 304 No 
Angel, but a dearer being, all dipt In Angel instincts,.. Who 
look'd all native to her place. 

13. Produced in or belonging to a certain coun- 
try; of indigenous origin, production, or growth, 
as opposed to what is foreign or exotic. 

1555 Even Decades IV. Ind. 38 Images..very artificiously 
made of golde...The golde wherof theyare made is natiue. 
1601 SHaxs. Adl’s Well 1. iii. 152 "Tis often seene ., choise 
breedes A natiue slip to vs from forraine seedes. 1616 R. C. 
Times’ Whistle v. 2197 Tobacco.., Which being far fetcht 
only doth exceed In vertue all our native hearbes. 1670 
R. Coxe Dise. Trade 1 ‘Vrade is twofold, viz. Native, and 
Forein. J/éid. 28 So our Native Commodities are not 
valuable as if Trade were free. 1817 O'Hara “ist. N.S. 
Wales 242 Of native fruits, a cherry, insipid in comparison 
of the European sorts, was found. 1845 /lorist’s F/nl. 143 
Even now, when sucb numbers of our native flowers ought 
to be in full perfection, they are scarcely to be found. 
1894 °J. S. Winter’ Red Coats 118 Some biscuits, a tin of 
preserved chicken, some native cakes. 

b. Of oysters. (See Native sd. 5b.) 

1736 English Oyster Fisheries (1737) 22 They import none, 
and yet have, every Winter, very considerable Crops of 
Laid, as well as Native Oysters. 1855 Dattas Syst. Wat. 
ffist. 1. 428 The ‘ native ‘ oysters are obtained from artificial 
oyster banks. 1865 Pall Afall G.5 Dec. 5 It is rather a 
difficult matter to define what is a native oyster. 

ec. In names of Australian animals and birds, 
as nalive bear (see BEAR 56.1 4), bustard, cat, dog 
(= Dineo), he2, rabbit, turkey, Also native coni- 
panion, a kind of crane (Gras azstralasianus). 

1820 J. Oxtey Frits. Exped. Australia 33 That large 
species of bittern, known on the east-coast by the local 
name of Native Companions, 1820 W. C. WeNTworTH 
Descr. N.S, Wales 62 The native dog..which is a species 
of the wolf. 1826 J. Arkinson Agric. N.S. Wales 23 The 
rat, or native rabbit, has all the habits of the domestic rat 
of Europe. 1827 P. Cunntncuam JV. S. Wades 1, 317 Our 
coola (sloth or native bear) is about the size of an ordinary 
poodle dog. 1847 LeicnHarpr Overland Expcd. 260 
Several native bustards (Ozis Novz-Hollandiz) were shot. 
1848 GouLp Birds Australia VI. pl. 4 Australian Bustard ; 
.. Native Turkey. /éid. pl. 71 Trzbonyx Mortierii, Native 
Hen, of the Colonists. 1880 Mrs. Merepitn 7asan. 
Friends & Foes 67 Vhe native cat is similar [to the tiger 
cat], but smaller, and its fur is an asby-grey. 

d. In names of Australian plants, fruits, etc., as 
native borage, box, carrot, cherry, fuchsia, indigo, 
etc. Also xative bread: see BREAD sb, 2€. 

1830 R. Dawson Pres. State Australia 411 The sbrub 
which is called the native cherry-tree, appears likea species 
of cypress. 1847 LeicHHaroT Overland Exped. 64 The 
native carrot .. was here withered and in seed. did. 124 
The native Borage (7richodesma zeylanica). 1860 G. 
Bennett Vaturalist in Australia 372 Tbe Correa virens, 
witb its pretty pendulous blossoms (from which it has been 
named the ‘ Native Fuchsia’). 1889 Maiwen Useful Native 
Pl. 121 ‘ Native Box’..ts greedily eaten by sheep. 

14. Belonging to, used by, characteristic of, the 
natives of a particular place. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 471 The native right to half 
this territory was extinguished by a treaty. 1854 G. H. 
Haypon Austral. Emigrant 126 note, Carbora, the native 
name of an animal of the sloth species. 1897 Mary Kincs- 
Ley W. Africa 74 Living in the native houses while she 
built.. her present house. 

Wative-born, @. [f. prec. + Born ff/. a.] 
+a. Sc. Having a certain position or status by 
birth. Ods. b. Belonging to a particular place or 
country by birth; sometimes sfec. applied to per- 
sons of immigrant race born in a colony. 

1se0-z0 Dunsar Poems |x. 45 And he is maister natiwe 
Lorne, And all his eldaris him beforne. 1524 Aderdvexn 
Reg. (1844) I. 109 All begaris excep tham that ar natif 
borne within this tovne. 1572-3 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 
If. 207 Strangearis and native borne subjectis of the same. 

1849 LyeLt end Visit U.S. IL. 115 Phe word creole is 
used in Louisiana to express a native-born American, 
whether black or white, descended from old world parents. 
1865 J. H. Incranam Pillar of Fire (1872) 55 Vhe hiero- 
glyphic form of writing is difficult to be understood, save 
by a native-born Egyptian. 1894 II. Parry Stud. Ct. 
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Composers, Palestrina 8 The first musical work that was ever 
published and dedicated to a pope bya native-born Italian. 
absol, 1896 Kietinc Seven Seas, The Native-born, 

Natively (nétivli), adv. [f Native @. + 
-LY 4,] Ina native manner. 

1. ta. Naturally, without disguise, plainly, 
straightforwardly. Odés. 

a 1564 Brecon Wosegay Wks. 1564 1. 119 That ye myghte 
natiuely & vnfayndlye on this sorte loue youre neyghbour, 
1626 T. H[awxins] tr. Cazssin’s Holy Crt. 110 To repre- 
sent so natiuely to vs the blindnesse of the great, and rich 
of this world. 1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1v. 191 To speak 
natively and distinctly. /ézd. 300 This is more natively 
and clearly laid down in Sacred Philosophie. 

b. In the way natural to one; without art or 
artifice. vare. 

1639 N.N. tr. Du Bosg's Compl, Woman u. 53 In lieu of 
expressing their thoughts natively, they are troubled and 
confounded. /éid. 59 There is nothing even or natively 
done in tbeir behaviours, 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, 
Manners, Tbey will let you break all the commandments, 
if you do it natively, and with spirit. 

te. Without forcing or wresting. Ods. 

1671 (R. MacWarp] True Nonconf. 374 Though it arise 
most natively from the words, and be clearly verifiable. 
a173z T. Boston Crook in Lot (1805) 50 This natively 
follows on that desire. 1745 Westev /Vks. (1830) I. 496, I 
often thought since I was favoured with this letter how far 
it natively and clearly went. 

Innately, originally, naturally; by virtue of 
birth, origin, or inherent qualities. 

1609 Tourneur Sir #. Vere 43 Labour increas’d what 
natively was bred. 1631 R. Byrietp Doctr. Sabb. 79, 1 
cannot tell how any thing should bee evill natively. 1658 
Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus Wks. (Bohn) II. 509 How they 
{spiders} are natively provided with a stock sufficient for 
such texture. 1710 STEELE Tatler No. 211 P 4 ‘There ts 
something so natively great and good in a Person that is 
truly devout. 1804 Euceniane Acton 7ale without Title 
III, 2x1 One of the most natively Iovely figures of the sex. 
1815 Mme, D’Arstav Diary (1876) IV. lxiv. 307 M. D’Arblay 
again joined me, revived by his natively martial spirit. 
1850 MsCosn Div. Govt. 111. i. (1874) 290 Virtue or moral 
good is not natively known by tbe mind as an abstract or 
general idea, 1881 J. Cairns in Chr. lVorld Pulpit X1X. 
315 That which is not natively great cannot be truly or 
pre-eminently great. 

+b. As the native language. Oéds. rare. 

1612 Brerewooo Lang. & Relig. 1. 8 These were the 
places, where the Greek tongue was natively and vulgarly 
spoken, either originally or by reason of colonies. 

+e. In respect of origin; indigenously. Ods. 

1629 LicHtFoor JZisc. 118, I take two names giuen to 
Christ .. to be natiuely Chaldee words. 1730 A. Gorbon 
Maffei’s Amphith. 226 The Tuscan Order..is peculiarly 
and natively our own. 

+3. By natural structure or growth; not artifi- 
cially. Oés. 

1672 in Heath Grocer’s Conzp. (1869) 496 A grass green 
Mountain natively crowned with a steeprock. 1737 Savacr 
Public Spirit 66 Rank above rank here shapely greens 
ascend, There others natively grotesque depend. 

Nativeness (né‘tivnés). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The fact or quality of being native; naturalness. 

1639 N. N. tr. Dz Bosg’s Compl. Woman 1. 53 As a 
forcednesse displeaseth in the fairest actions, a certain 
nativenesse takes and pleaseth in the least. /éid. 55. 1727 
in Batrey vol. I]. 1817 Coteripce Bog. Lit. (Bohn) 3 
The truth and nativeness botb of their thoughts and diction. 
a@1821 Keats Sonn. Wks. (1884) 363 Ocean .. never can 
Subside, if not to dark blue nativeness. 1853 G. JouxsTon 
Nat. Hist. E. Bord. 1. 32 Its nativeness is unquestioned. 

Nativism (né‘tiviz'm). [f. as prec. + -1sM: 
in sense 2 perh. ad. F. xatzvisme.] 

1. (Chiefly U.S.) Prejudice in favour of natives 
against strangers; the practice or policy of pro- 
tecting the interests of the native residents against 
those of immigrants. 

1856 WV. § QO. 2nd Ser. I. 9/2 In a kind of feud now existing 
between American-born and foreign. born citizens, the former 
are said to profess Nativism. 1864 Nicos 40 Vears Amer. 
Life II. go These necessities destroyed nativism and the 
political Anti-Catholic party. 1890 S. J. Duncan Social 
Departure 230 Graphic fervour, wherein his nativism 
showed like the cloven foot. 

2. Philos. The doctrine of innate ideas. 

1887 A/ind XII. 628 Tbe Stoics,.. he holds, combined 
the truth that is in sensationalism with the truth that is in 
nativism. 1901 Chawnibers's Encycl. VIII. 476/1 The 
opposed views of Nativism and Empiricism. 

(See quot.) 

1892 Monist II. 316 By Nativism, Marty understands the 
theory that certain involuntary articulate sounds are asso- 
ciated with certain ideas, 

Nativist (nétivist). [f. as prec. + -187.] 

L U.S. Lol. One who favours or advocates a 
policy of nativism., Also atérzd. 

1864 Nicos 40 Years Amer. Life Il. 78 The nativist 
party, with its secret organization. 1885 Lator tr. Voz 
Holst's Const. Hist. U. S. V. ix. 436 Fillmore. .was chosen 
by the Nativists of Philadelphia as their standard-bearer. 
1894 Forint July 534 [The South] was full of nativist feel- 
ing in its best form. 

2. Philos. One who holds the doctrine of innate 
ideas. Also adirid. 

1881 Nation (N. Y.) XXXII. 191 The Intellectualists and 
the Sensationalists in vision, or, as Helmholtz prefers to 
call them, the Empiricists and the Nativists. rgor Chazn- 
bers's Encycl. VIII. 475/2 The Intuitive or Nativist theory, 
according to which space is an innate idea. 

Hence Nativi'stic a. 

1880 Nation (N. Y.) 22 Apr., The nativisttc tendencies of | 
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the Whig party. 1881 Le Conte Sight 103 The one is 
called the nativistic, the other the empiristic theory. 


Nativity (nati-viti). Forms: (2 natiuited), 
4-5 natyvyte, -tie, 4-6 nativyte, -vite, (4-tee), 
6-7 nativitie, -tye, 6—- nativity. [In MI. a. F. 
nativité (12th c.), ad. L. 2alivildl-ent: see NATIVE 
a. and -1Ty. The late OE. sza¢zvited represents the 
older F. form zalivited. 


‘a@112z O. EZ. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1102 On bisum geare 
to Natiuited was se cyng Heanriz on Westmynstre.] 


1. The birth of Christ, of the Virgin, or of St. 
John Baptist. 

@ 1300 Cursor AZ. 11383 pis kinges thre par wat bai tok A 
tuelmoth ar be natiuite. «@ 1340 Hampote Psalter Cant. 507 
Lord bis natiuite ofbe maydyn is bi werk. 1382 Wycuir Mark 
Prol., Mark .. tellith not the natiuite of Crist bt fleissche. 
¢ 1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xi. 43 Pare schewed pe aungell be 
natiuitee ofsayn Iohn Baptist. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 
212 How men oughte to worshyp her natyuyte in erthe. 
1526 Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 25 b, To do honour and 
homage to his grace in his blessed natiuite. 1575-85 Asr. 
Sanpys Sev. (Parker Soc.) 286 At the time of his nativity 
..there was peace amongst all nations. 1656 VAUGHAN 
Thalia Rediv., Nativity, Poor Galile, thou canst not be The 
place for His nativity. 1756-7 tr. Aeysler’s Trav. (1760) 
ILI. 96 The basso-relievo representing the nativity of Christ. 
1844 Wem. Babylon. P’cess U1. 101 The house .. in which 
St. John the Baptist was born. The place of his nativity 
is ornamented witb magnificent bas reliefs. 

b. A picture representing the Nativity. 

1644 Evretvn Diary 10 Nov., Two famous pieces of Bas- 
sano, the one a Vulcan, the other a Nativity! 1876 Axcycd. 
Brit, 1V. 653/2 Among his .. pieces is a Nativity, repre- 
senting the angels around the infant Christ. 

2. The church festival commemorating the birth 
of Clirist, observed on the 25th of December; 
Christmas. Also, the festivals of the birth of the 
Virgin, Sept. 8, and of St. John Baptist, June 24. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af, 13186 Men mai yeitt se sum sted in france 
Wod men at bis [se. St. Jobn Baptist’s} natiuite To kirk be 
draun. ¢1380 Wvcuitr IVs. (1880) 41 And faste pei fro 
be feste of alle hawen til pe natyuyte of crist. 1389 in Ang. 
Gilds (1870) 14 Pe sunday aftir pe natiuite of oure lady. 1465 
Mann. & Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 302 The Munday next affter 
our Lady day the Natyvyte. 1495 Act 11 Hen. VII, c. 2586 
At the fest of the Nativyte of oure Lord. 1556 W. Towerson 
in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 104 The 25. day being tbe day of 
the natiuitie of Christ. 1642 C. VERNoN Consid. Exch. 83 
‘Those to bee paid at the Feast of the Nativity of our Lord 
God. 1659 L’Estrance Alliance Div. Of. 136 The 
Nativity of our Lord Jesus Christ was now at hand. 1727- 
38 CHamsers Cyc. s. y., When we say absolutely the na- 
tivity, it is understood of that of Jesus Christ, or the feast 
of Christmas. 1883 Zucycl. Brit, KV. 592/2 Vbe Nativity 
of Mary .. was appointed to be observed by the Synod of 
Salzburg in 800. 

3. Birth, in ordinary contexts. 

1382 Wvcuir £zck. xxix. 14, Y shal sette hem to gydre.. 
in to the loond of her natiuyte. 1390 Gower Conf. I[I. 77 
He which hath tbe child begete.. The time of his nativite.. 
Awaiteth. c¢ 1420 Pallad. on Hush. vu. 207 Se where is the 
kingis natiuite. ¢ 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 14 In be first 
part sall 3e se His nationand hes natyuyte. 1535 CovERDALE 
Ecclus, xxiii. 14 Lest thou..wyshe not to haue bene borne, 
and so curse the daye of thy natiuite. 1590 SHaxs. Cov. 
Err. Ww. tv. 32, I haue serued him from the houre of my 
Natiuitie to this instant. 1612 T. Taytor Com. Titus 
iii. 5 Many euen old men,..who know no nativity but one 
of Adam and Eve. 1672 Sir T. Browne Let. Friend § 5 
If it could be made out tbat such who have easie nativities 
have commonly hard deaths. 1712 M. Henry Reformat. 
Serm, Wks. 1853 I]. 489/1 Hearty well-wishers to the land 
of their nativity. 1771 Antig. Sarisb. 235 William Horman 
had his nativity in Newstreet, Sarum. 1820 SHELLEY 
Fiordispina 14 Which could pot be But by dissevering 
their nativity. 

b. transf. and fig. 

1535 CoverpaLeE /Visd. vi. 22 As for wyszdome, .. I..wil 
seke her out from y® begynnynge of tbe natiuyte. 1590 
Suaks. Mids. N. ut. t. 125 Looke when I vow I weepe; 
and vowes so borne, In their nattuity all truth appeares. 
1646 Siz T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. vi. (1686) 17 Plagiar 
had not its Nativity with Printing. 1652 Frencu Vorksh. 
Spa vi. 56 For tbe better illustration of this nativity of salts. 
1684 T. Burnet 7h, Zarth 1. 40 Here you see the birth 
and nativity of the sea, or of Oceanus, describ’d. 1831 
Lams &£l/a Ser. 11. Newspapers 35 Yrs. Ago, Tne jealous 
waters. .reluctant to have the humble spot of their nativity 
revealed. 1886 Rusxtn Preterita 1, iv. 124 The native 
architectural instinct is instantly developed in these,— 
highly notable for any one who cares to note such nativities. 

te. Of one's nativity, belonging to one by birth, 
natural. Obs. rare. 

After valtus nativitatis in the Vulgate (Jas. t. 23). 

1s8z N. T. (Rhem.) Fas. i. 23 Aman beholding the.coun- 
tenance of his nativitie in a glasse. 1660 N. IncELo Bentiv. 
& Ur. 1. (1682) 121, I see the face of my nativity. 

4. Birth considered astrologically ; a horoscope. 

1390 Gower Conf. I. 55 Bot upon here nativite Sucb was 
the constellacion [etc.J. ¢ 1391 CHaucer Astrel. 1 § 4 Yit 
is the planete 2x Aoroscofo, be it in natiuite or in eleccioun. 
1508 Dunsar Poets vii. 74 Hie furius Mars..Rong in tbe 
hevin at thyne natiuite. 1563 J/irr, Mag., Somerset vii, 
A straunge patiuitie in calculation. 1630 R. Foknson's 
Kingda, & Comm. 15 Those wbo have Mars J.ord in their 
Nativities, become either Souldiers or Trades-men. 1650 
Prervs Diary 24 Oct., Mr. Booker..did tell me a great 
inany foolertes which may be done by nativities. 1708 
Swert Predict. for 1708, Wks. 1755 II. t. 150, I have con- 
sulted the star of his nativity by my ownrules. 1815 Scorr 
Guy M. iii, 1 will calculate his nativity according to the 
rule of the Triplicities. c1850 Avad. Nts. (Rtldg.) 448 
The king called an assembly of all the astrologers.., and 
ordered them to calculate the nativity of his child. 

5. a. Birth as determining nationality. 
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192 West ist Pt. Symbol. § 463, Natural capacitie by 
higth, which euerie liege subject being borne within her 

Maiesties dominions hath hy his natiuitie. 1785 Pacey 
Mor. Philos. (1818) 11. 133 The circumstance of nativity, 
that is of claiming and treating as subjects all those who 
are born within the confines of their dominions. 1821-30 
Lo. Cocksurn Jfent. (1856) 296 He owed this to his Scotch 
nativity and education, 1870 ANDERSON JJissions Aimer, 
Bd. VW. xx. 161% His Irish nativity, and consequent right to 
receive British protection. 

+b. Birth with reference to descent or breeding. 

e1sso H. Ruoves BA. .Vurture 678 in Babees Bk. (1868) 
tor A Gentleman should mercy vse to set forth his na- 
tiuitye. 1587 Gotoinc De Mornay xxiv. (1592) 363 Thereby 
they were certified of their original natiuitie. 

+ 6. The condition of being born a serf. Ods. rare. 

1609 Skene Reg. May. 91 The third kinde of nativitie, or 
bondage. /6i2, Gif he.. flees away fra his maister, or 
denyes to hiin his nativitie. 

7. Indigenousness. 

1871 Trans. Nei Zealand [nst. 1V. 238 On the Nativity 
in New Zealand of Pulyyonume aviculare. 

8. alirib. and Comb., as nativily-casler, -cere- 
mony, -day, -song, -waler; + nativity-broth, (7, ; 
+ nativity-pie, ?a Christmas pie. 

1584 R. Scor Discov. Witcher. xt. xxiii. (1886) 172 Who 
shall obtaine everlasting live by meanes of constellations, 
as nativitie-casters affirne. 1605 B. Jonson Volpone 1. i, 
A precise illuminate brother.. will drop you forth a libel, 
or a sanctified lie, Betwixt every spoonful of a nativity-pie. 
1614 — Garth. Fusr i. ii, My mother has had her natiuity- 
water cast lately by the Cunning men in Cow-lane. 1654 
H. L’Esrrasce Chas. [ (1655) 156 This Warre was the 
Epoche, the Nativity day from whence all the series of this 
Kings troubles are to he compiled. 1665 WitnerR Lord's 
Prayer 31 A Complement more Magnificent then the 
Nativity-Ceremonies, ofall other Kings put together. /dzid., 
A Celestial Army celebrated his Birth, with a Nativity- 
Song. 1674 T. Fratman Selly God 107 There is your 
French Pottage, Nativity broth, Yet that of Fetter lane 
exceeds them both. 

Natomy, dial. form of AnatTosty. 

Natour, obs. form of Nature sd. 

+Na-tre, anglicized form of Natnon. Obs. rare. 

1756 P. Browse Janiaica (1789) 38 The Egyptian Natre, 
and Tartarian Natre. 

Natrium (0/tridm, nx‘tridm). Chem. rare. 
[f£ Natr-on + -1u31.] Sodium. 

184z Frascis Dict. Arts & Sci., Vatriuim, the naine 
given by the German chemists to sodium, the metallic base 
of soda. 1870 Garrop Mat, Med. (ed. 3) 136 Sodium .. 
called also Natrium, is contained in the soda salts, hut 
does not exist native. 

Natrolite (ne‘troloit, nZtro-). Win, [£ Na- 
TRO-N + -LITE; named by Klaproth, 1803.) A 
hydrous silicate of aluminium and sodium, usually 
occurring in white, transparent, acicular crystals. 

180s Jameson Syst. Min, L]. 541. 1811 Smitusonin Phsd, 
Trans. Cl. 171 The natrolite has been lately met with under 
a regular crystalline form. 1836 T. THomson J/in., Geol., 
etc. [. 317 Perhaps this mineral (mesolite] should. .be con- 
sidered as a vasiety of natrolite, 1850 Dana Geol. iv. 298 
The basalt. contains minute cavities which are filled, appa- 
rently, with natrolite. 1879 Ruttey Stud. Kocks x. 159 A 
meshwork of little prisms of natrolite, in some instances, 
almost completely filling the crystal. 

Natron (né-trpn, netrgn). fa. F. nalvon 
(1665), a. Sp. watrow, ad. Arab. (yo jas uatriin, 


. - , bei, . f 
nilrin, ad. Gr. virpov Nitue. Cf. ANatTron.] 
Native sesquicarbonate of soda, occurring in solu- 
Gon or as a deposit (mixed with other substances) 
in various parts of the world. 

1684 Leicu in Pil. Trans. XIV. 610 The Natron..is an 
Alkaly Salt perforated like a Sponge, and ofa lixivial tast. 
1706 Puicwies (ed. Kersey), Anatron or Natron, a kind of 
Sale diawn from the Water of the River Nile in Egypt. 
1760 Gentil, May, XXX. 315 The saltness of the dew iu 
that country. .is oweing to the natron,..which is in plenty 
on the surface of the earth. 1803 Jed. Frid. 1X. 514 The 
stomachic aflections were subdued by natron. 1863 Baker 
Albert N’yanza i. (1866) 1. 64 Found quantities of natron 
on the marshy ground hordering the river. 1872 — Vile 
Trib. xvii. 304 The water is impregnated with natron, 

b. alirzd. in natron lake, a lake from which 
natron is obtained. 

18z1 R. Jameson Jan. Win. 6 It abounds. .in the famous 
natron lakes in Northern Africa. 1876 Ilarcey A/a? Aled. 
(ed. 6) 149 The natron lakes of Egypt were known to the 
ancients. - 

Natrophilite (natryfilait). Chem. [f. Natnr- 
wo + Gr. pid-os friendly + -1Te.] A yellow re- 
sinous phosphate of mangancse and sodium. 

1890 Brusn & Danain Amer. Frul. Sci. Ser. ut. XXX IX. 
204 Another new memher of the triphylite group, a sodium- 
Manganese phosphate, which we shall call natrophilite. 
Lbid. 205-6. 

+Natrum. 06s. rare. 
nalron.) = NATKoN. 

1748 J. Hitt. Hist, Fossils 387 The Natrum, or Nitrum 
of the Ancients, is a native Fossile suhstance. /é/d. 389 
This native Alkaline Salt, which [ have ventured to call 
the Natrum or true Nitre of the earliest ages. 1795 Nicnot- 
SON Dict. Chem. 1. 514. 

Natter (nxto1),v. dial, [var. of GNaTTER v.] 
A. intr. To grumble; to fret. Hence Na-tter- 
ing vd/. sb, and ppl. a.; also Nattered ///. a., 
peevtsh, complaining; hence Ma'tteredness. 

me oceere N.C. Gloss. (ed. 2), Natter, to scold, to 
speak in a querulous or peevish manner. 1853 Mars. Gas- 
KELL Ruth xxix, She helieved she grew more ‘nattered ’ as 
she grew older; hut that she was conscious of her ‘nat- 


[a. F. natrum, var, of 
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teredness ’ was a new thing. 1859 Geo. Enior +i. Bede 1. 
iv, Lisheth, whose motherly feeling now got the hetter of 
her ‘nattering’ habit. 1866 E. Peacock Notes to Myre 73 
She is always a nattering. 

2. To gnaw, to nag. 

1871 E. Peacock Ralf Skirt. IT. 48 It can’t hurt me..let 
alone a bit o’ natterin’ pain. 

Natterjack (nz ta:dgek). [Of obscure for- 
mation.] A somewhat rare British species of toad 
(Bufo calamita), having a light yellow stripe down 
the back, and distinguished {rom the ordinary toad 
by its superior agility. Also a/rt6, with load, 

1769 Pexsast Grif. Zool. U1. 12 This species .. is found 
on Putney Common, and also near Revesby Abby, Lincoln- 
shire, where it is called the Natter Jack. 183: Daxwin in 
Life (1887) L. 187 So Galinghay, to see the wild lily of the 
valley, and to catch on the heath the rare natter-jack. 
1863 /ntell. Observer Oct. 228 The natterjack ts very ahun- 
dant in South Lancashire in all the ditches in those parts 
near the coast. 1870 H. A. Nicuotson J/an. Zool, (1875) 
453 The Natter-jack Toad is the only other British species. 

Nattily (neetili), adv. [f. Natty a, + -Ly ¥.] 
In a natty manner; neatly, smartly. 

1849 C. Broste Shirley xv, Putting it gallantly and 
nattilyinto his button-hole. 1860 .1// ear Round No. 42. 
365 See how nattily the men hind the tubes with fine wire. 
1865 Le Fanu Gury Dev. I. xvii. 225 Lady Alice’s natuly- 
kept gravel inclosure, 

Nattiness (nx'tinés). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being natty; neatness, trimness, 

1861 Geo. Euiot S. Marner xi, Everything belonging to 
Miss Nancy was of delicate purity and nattiness. 1870 
eve Notes -ddcburgh 139 Success depends more than 
anything upon the ‘ nattiness* with which the hoat itself is 
handled. 1884 Casselfs Fan. Jlay. Apr. 269/1 The pretty 
nattiness of the moh-cap and apron, 

Natting: see Nat sd. 

Nattle (nzt’l), v. orth. dial. [Imitative.]} 
intr, Yo make a light rattling, crackling, or 
tapping noise. Hence Na‘ttling vd/. sd. 

18z5 Brockert wV. C. Gloss. 1851 GREENWELL Coal. trie 
Terms, Northumb, & Durh. 37. 1855 Rowixson lWihitby 
Gloss. s. v., Hark, how it nattles ! 1866 Mrs. Lysn Linton 
L. Lorton 1.9 A ghostly ‘nattling ’ or tapping at the door. 

Natty (neti), a. (adv. and 5b.) [Of obscure 
origin ; at first app. a slang word.] 

1. Neatly smart ; spruce, trim ; cxhibiting dainty 
tidiness, taste or skill: a. of persons. 

1785 Grose Dict. Vulgar T., Natty lads, young thieves 
or pickpockets. 1806 Surr Winter in Lond. 1. 15 Tommy 
was what ut that period was termed a natty spark of eigli- 
teen. r81z Sneciry Juvenilia, Devil's Watk ii, As vatty 
a beau, As Bond Street ever saw. 1860 Mrs, DE Winton 
Valley Hundred Fires 176 Being exquisitely cles and 
natty, he luxuriated in clean shirts. 

b. of things. 

180: Wotcor (P. Pindar) Tears 4 Smiles Wks. 1812 
V. 74, I recollect .. Full well ahy natty bob. 1806 Sis fle 
Narrative 1. 110, | shall keep a smart natty little gig. 
1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge iv. I. 112 An enormously 
broad-brimmed straw hat, wil a black rihbon round it, in 
rather a natty bow. 1855 Thackeray sVewcomes xliv, Lis 
uncle used to... arrange the natty curl on his forehead. 
1894 Sata Things [ have seen U1. x. 45 He wore the nattiest 
little black kid gloves imaginable. 

2. quasi-adv. Nattily. 

1810 Splendid Follies 11. 111 How she had tied her neck- 
cloth so natty, was quite a string of perplexities. 

3. absol.as sé. A natty person. 

3818 Moore Fudge Fam. Paris viit. 42 As long as .. we 
Natties May have our full fling at their salmis and patés. 

Natural (sce next), sd. [Subst. use of next, in 
earlier senses after F. waturel, L. nalirdal-is, -c, ctc.] 

I. +1. A native of a place or country. Odés. 
(very common ¢ 1380-1650). 

tsog in We. Sfen, VIL (Rolls) 436 He schuld send hys 
commandement unto al the naturalys of the reame of CastyI. 
1598 Barret Theor, Warres 1. & 28 Therby do rise.. 
tumults amongst the naturals of the country. 1615 G. 
Sanoys 7rav. 258 The more seuere that these are to the 
naturals, the greater their repute with the Spaniard. 1657 
S. Purcuas (ol. /lying-[ns. 128 ‘Vhe naturals who are 
acquainted with their manners, presently follow them, to 
get the honey. : 

2. One naturally deficient in intellect ; a half- 


witted person. Cf. NaTURAL a, 14 2. 

1533 More Dedbell. Salent Wks. 934/1 It could never be 
done more naturally, not thovgh he that wrote it were even 
avery naturall in dede. a 1569 Kixcesmytt Godly Advise 
(1580) ro If hee bee but meane in that respecte, then yet he 
is no foole, no naturall. 1623 T. Scot f/ighw. God 44 
Nature cannot bee so blinde as to suffer any but naturals to 
heleeve this their doctrine. c 1680 BeveripGe Serms. (1729) 
11. 530 We are still mere naturals, no hetter than fools and 
madmen. 1722 STEELE Cousc. Lovers 1. i, | own the Man 
is not a Natural; he has a very quick Sense, though very 
slow Understanding. 1777 Mme. D'Arptay Zarly Diary 

nly, She..is not quite a natural, that is, not an ahsolute 
idiot. 18g0 Dickens Barn. Rudge x, The person who'd go 

uickest, is a sort of natural, as one may say, sir. 1878 C. 

318BON For the King iv, The man shuffled and bowed low, 
with the vacant grin of a natural. 

3. ta. One who is morally in a state of nature. 


Obs. +b. A naturalist. Ods. +c. A mistress. 


Obs. @. A poet of nature. rare. 

1643 Trare Comm, Gen. it 24 So it is here with the man 
that is no more then a meer naturall. Lut he that is 
Spirituall discerneth all things. a@1682 Sir T. Browne 
Yracts (1684) 107 By Zoographers and Naturals the same is 
named /sfida. 1688 SHapwe i Sor. Alsatia 1, You. .took 
eee wench a Gentleman’s natural away hy force. a 1700 


E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Natural, a Mistress, a Wench, | character. 


NATURAL. 


a 1849 H. Coteripce Ess. 
Pope to the naturals. 

II. +4. / a. The mental or (rarely) physical 
endowments of a person; natural gifts or powers 
of mind (or body). Ods. (common in 17thc.). 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 124 Bycause his vnder- 
standynge and other naturalles be hole in hym, 1586 T. B. 
La Primand, Fr, Acad, Ep. Ded., The Author thereof was 
a meere heathen man, and directed onely hy his pure 
Naturals when he wrote it. 1627 SanpErson Sern. 1. 264 
So much, if he had not heen wanting to himself in the use 
of his naturals, he might have known. 1650 B. Drscollimi- 
nivn 46 For my naturalls, | am a proper man, foure foot, 
twelve inches and an halfe high. 1678 Gace Crt. Gentiles 
Iv. 11. IV. 14.4 A person of excellent naturals, and those wel 
improved hy acquired literature. 

+b. Natural products. Ods. rare. 

ts99 Haxcuyt Voy. I]. 1 162 Of them which hee the 
Naturals of this Realme, and in what part of the Realme 
they are to he had. 1637 P. Vincent Late Battell New 
Eng. 19, | speake not of the naturals of the countrey, fish, 
fowle, &c. which are more than plentifull. 

+c. Natural appendages. Obs. rare —'. 

a1619 FotHersy Atheom. 1. xvi. § 1 (1622) 164 Their 
Teinples, their Altars, their Sacrifices, and other such like 
naturalls of Religion, 

+5. dn one’s pure ualurals (after med.L. ix 
purts naturalibus): in a purely natural condition, 
not altered or improved in any way; also, in a 
perfectly naked state. Oés. (common in 17th c.). 

1579 J. Stupses Gaping Gulf D iv, Yf they. .remained hut 
in theyr pure naturalles, they would never so speake for a 
faultor prince of Rome. 1607 R. Cfarew) tr. Estzezre’s 
World of Wonders 58 A Frenchman taken in his pure 
naturals, 1655 Futter Ch fist. ix. v. $8 Exhibiting the 
inclinations of their Authors in pure Naturalls without any 
adulterated addition. 1704 Norris /dead World it ili. 257 
If we could take them. .in their undress, and see them as 
they are in their pure naturals, 1737 L. CLARKE /fist. 
Lible (1740) UL. xu. 721 He has laid himself open, even in 
his pure naturals, for the veriest brute. 

+b. So (morc rarely) /z one’s naturals. Obs. 

1637 P. Vincenr Late Battell New Eng. 3 This part 
(though in its naturals) nourished any natives. 1650 Bonsds 
Pubtic Obed, (ed. 2) 26 The Commonu-wealth were dead, and 
each man were left in his naturals, to suhmit of himself. 
1704 Swiet 7. Td Dkseller to Rdr., | thought it fairer 
Dealing to offer the whole Work in its Naturals. 

+6. A/ Natural things or objects; matters hav- 
ing their basis in the natural world or in the usual 
course of nature. Oés. 

1541 R. Cortann Guydon’s Quest. Chirurg. Aivh, Than 
come vnto the naturalles, and after to the vinaturalles. 
1593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 193 The abiectest naturalls 
haue their specificall properties, 162 Br. Mountacu 
Diatriée 521 Alway in Naturalls : soinetime in Politicalls. 
16s0 T. Vaucuan Authroposophia 24 It answers to the 
Holy Ghost, for amongst Naturalls itis the onely Agent, and 
Artificer. a@ 1680 J. Corset Nou-conf, Plea (683) 29 Asin 
Naturals, the inferior subordinate causes have no power of 
acting against the efficacy of the Superior; so in Morals 
fete). 705 Char. Suecaker in Hurl. Mise. (Malh.) XI. 29 
This is the Aristotelian principle in naturals; hut the 
sneaker adaptsit to politicks. 1727-38 Cuambers Cycls.v., 
These are called naturals, paturaile ings, or things according 
to nature..in contradistinction to non-naturals. 

+b. The genital parts. [L. naduralia.] Obs.—' 

t6s0 Butwer Anthrepomet, 209 They button up the 
naturals of Mares. 

7. A/us. &. A note in a natural scale. 

1609 J. Dowtann Oruithop. Microl, 81 But set..a Flat 
against a Flat, or at least against a naturall. For the 
Naturals are douhtfull [etc]. 1818 Bussy Gramm. Alnus. 224 
Any natural, flat, or sharp, propertothe key. 1880in Grove 
Dict, Mus, U1. 52/1 The normal key, which happens .. to 
begin on C, is constructed of what are called Naturals. 

b. The sign used to cancel a preceding sharp 
or Nat, and give a note its ‘natural’ value. 

1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XI. 544 This inconvenience 
may be avoided. .by marking the note so/ with a natural, 
1806 Cattcorr Al/us. Gram. v. 57 The Natural must be 
always constdered as representing a Sharp or a Flat. 1838 

enny Cyel. X. 3027/2 In antient music, before the character 
of the Natural was introduced, the Flat was employed to re- 
duce any note..to tts natural state. 1880 in Grove Dict, Jfus. 
11. 448/: Naturals do not occur in the signatures of keys, 
except wheu it is necessary to cancel all or part ofa previous 
signature. : 

c. One of the white keys on a pianoforte or 


similar instrument. 

1880 in Grove Dict, ALus. 11. 53/1 Each natural is covered 
as far as it is visible with ivory. 

+8. A natural wig. Ods. rare. 

1724 in NV. & Q. 3rd Ser. VIII. 307 All sorts of Perukes, as 
.-Minister’s Bohs, Naturalls, Half- Naturals, 

9. a. In the card-game of vingt-et-un. (See 


quots. 1830 and 1897.) , 

{1830 ‘Eipran Tresor’ Lloyle made Fam. 78 If 21 is 
dealt in the first instance, that is, in the first two cards, it is 
styled a natural vingt-un.) 1849 Acts. Saute Pottletox 
Legacy (1854) 249 Vhe first natural came in Mr. Flitter’s 
division. 1866 ANNA L. Spencer Scenes Sub. Life 16 Her 
cards..she now and then forgot altogether, though eaces- 
sively pleased when informed that she had had a natural. 
1897 Foster //oyle 475 The dealer first examines his hand. 
If te has exactly 21, an Ace and a tenth card, which is 
called a natural, he shows it at once. 

b. (See quot.) 

1897 Foster //oyle 568 Crap Shooting, If the total of the 
two dice on the first throw is seven or eleven, it is called a 
nick, or natural, and the caster immediately wins the stakes. 

III. +10. Natural disposition, inclination, or 


Obs. 


(1851) I]. 117 The superiority of 
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NATURAL. 


1564 in Robertson Hist. Scot. (1759) 11. App.17 Of her 
own natural, her Majesty: has a certain inclination to pity 
the decay of noble houses. 1595 Daniee Civ. Wars i. xlii, 
He was not bloody, in his Natnrall. 1630 4. Yolnson's 
Kingd. & Comoiw, 188 The same naturall of lightnesse and 
inconstancie still remaines in the French. /éi¢. 193 Where 
you shall see the Frencb naturall, very lively..described. 


+b. Natural form or condition. Ods. 

1633 J. Done //ist. Septuagint 68 All was most resplen- 
dant in their naturall. 1658 Evecvs 73. Gard. (1675) 261 To 
show you how the fruits of the garden are to be conserved 
in their naturall, 1684 — J/cm. (1857) I11. 273 ‘To preserve 
fruit and flowers in their natural. 


Ll, The natural. + a. The real thing or person ; 


the life. Ods. 

1589 Putrennam Eng. Poesie m1. xxv. (Arb.) 310 Painting 
«represents tbe natural! by light colour and shadnw in the 
superficiall or flat. 1659 Leak Waterwhks. 31 Yhe Paper 
was not large enougb to draw it so large as the Natural. 
@ 1691 Sik D, Nortu in North Lives (1826) 11. 349, 1 saw 
many artificial grotsand rocks..,in which the natural of this 
[petrifaction] was perfectly imitated. 

b. That which is natural or according to the 
ordinary course of things. 

184x Myers Cath. Th. ut. § 15. 57 To study the Super- 
natural as the Philosopher studies the Natural. a@ 1854 
H. Reep Lect. Brit. Pocts xii. (1857) 275 Blending together 
the natural and supernatural, 

+12. Native language. Oés. rare —'. 

1665 G. Havers P. della Valle's Trav, FE. India 50 
Tartars..of Samarcand, where the Persian Tongue is the 
natural of tbe Country. 

Natural (ne'tiiiral, ne'tfitril), 2. Also 4-ale, 
4-7 -all, 5 -alle. [a. OF. watzral, or ad. L. 
nattiral-ts, f£. natiira NATURE sé.+-AL. The 
variant OF. form zadurel was also in use in ME.: 
see NATUREL. Most of the leading senses exist in 
French and Latin.] 

I. 1. Of law or justice: Based upon the innate 
moral feeling of mankind ; instinctively felt to be 
tight and fair, though not prescribed by any 
enactment or formal compact. 

13.. Cursor AL. 9449 (Gitt.), pe lawis bath he gan for-lete, 
Bath naturale and positiue. ?a1400 Creation 119 in 
Horstm, Alfengl. Leg. (1881) 350 1n paradys Adam had two 
lawys.., The naturall & pe posytyfe. ‘he naturall law was 
sky & ry3ht. 1538 Starkey England 1.1.17 Man, yf he 
be brought vp in corrupt opynyon, hath no perceyueance of 
thys natural law. @ 1614 Donne Bratavatos (1644) 45 That 
we be not mi-lead, with the ambiguity of the word Naturall 
Law, and the perplex'd variety thereof in Authors. 1651 
G. W. tr. Cowe/'s Just, 2'Yhe naturall Law is that which 
nature, or rather God, hath instilled into all Creatures. 
1688 Alem. Prince Orange in Somers Tracts (1748) 11. 300 
Your Highness is not obliged, either by our Laws or natural 
Justice, to have Witnesses to prove the pretended Prince of 
Wales to be an Imposture. 1727-38 Cnamsers Cycl. s.v. 
Law, Naturallaw may be divided into that natura! law of 
men, which..is called the Law of nature.., and the natural 
law of countries. 1765 Biackstone Cow. 1. Introd. 42 
Undoubtedly the revealed law is (humanly speaking) of in- 
finitely more authority than what we generally call the 
natural law. 1845 Jess in Excel. Aletrop, 11. 687/1 The 
term natural law, however, is ambiguous, the same writers 
frequently using it in different senses, 1883 Sir W. B. 
Brett in Law Times Rep. X LIX. 7690/1 Natural justice re- 
quired tbat the loss..should be recouped by the other party. 

2. Constituted by nature; having a basis in the 
normal constitution of things. 
time, esp. 2aturval day, year (see quots ). 

¢ 1391 Cuaucer Astro. 1. § 7 The day natural, bat is to 
seyn 24 houris. 1558 Waroe tr. Alexis’ Secretes wv. 67 By 
tbe space of twoo naturall dayes. 158r MutcastER Positions 
xxxil. (1887) 115 The naturall time generally construed is 
ment by the spring, the summer, the haruest and the wynter. 
1594 Biunoevit £-rerc. 1. 1, xlviil, (1636) 363 Tbe Astrono- 
mers reckon their natural day from noonetide to noonetide, 
1679 Moxon J7a‘h. Dict, 95 Natural Year, one Revolution 
of the Sun by his proper motion, or 365 days and almost 
6 bours. 1715 tr. Gregory's Astron. (1726) 1.237 A Natural 
Day is the duralion of an entire apparent revolution of the 
Sun about the Earth. /é/¢., Vhe Natural Day is either the 
Astronomical or Civil. 1727-38 Cuanvens Cycl. s.v. Year, 
‘Tropical, or Natural Year, is the time which tbe sun employs 
in passing through the Zodiac. 

b. Of quantities, numbers, measures, etc. 

Natural logarithm (see Hyversoric a, 2b). Natural 
number, one without fractions; also, an actual number as 
distinguished from a logarithm, MWatsural sine, etc., one 
taken in an arc whose radius is 1. 

1669 Sturmy ‘/arinxer's Alag. 1. Add. 48, 1 have joyned 
the Chord proper to it, wbichis the Natural Sine of half the 
Archi doubled. 1743 Emerson Flaxfous 55 A Circle whose 
Radius is 1, and natural Tangent [etc.. 1763 ~ A/eth. 
Tacrements 113 To find the product of all natural numbers 
from 1to 100. 1816 tr. Lacroix’ Diff. & Int. Calc. 26 note, 
These logarithms were known under the very improper 
name ofnatural or hyperbolic logarithms. 182z J. Q. Aoans 
in C. Davies d/etric Syst. ui. (1871) 129 As it respects the 
natural standard it has only been a change from the weight 
of a kernel of wheat to the length of a kernel of barley. 
1864 Chambers's Encycl, V\. 172/1 The logarithms .. in- 
creased along with their corresponding natural numbers, 

ce. A/us. Of notes, keys, harmony, ctc. 

1727-38 Crampers Cycd, s.v., Natural harmony is that 
produced by the natural and essential chords of the mode. 
1797 Encycl. Brit, (ed. 3) X11. 544 You may see that there 
are (here) at the same time both a sof natural and a sol 
sharp. 1818 Bussy Gram. AZus. 30 ‘The natural keys were 
originally so called in contradistinction to the sharps and 
flats. /did. 49 The scales of C major and A minor..are 
called natural scales. 1880 in Grove Dict. Aus. 11. 447/2 
Vhe scale of C major... was called’ the natural scale’ because 
it hus no accidentals, 


a. Of periods of | 


| 
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d. Of sciences, or methods of combination, 


arrangement, classification, etc. 

1630 Wincate (fi/de) Arithinetiqve Made easte, In Two 
Bookes. ‘The former, of Naturall Arithmetique..; The other 
of Artificiall Aritbmetique. 1668 Witkins Xeal Char, 297 
Natural Grammar (which may likewise be stiled Philoso- 
phical, Rational,and Universal), 1859 J. R. Greene Protozoa 
Introd. 24 ‘I'rue classification is contradistinguished by tbe 
term natural. 1864 Bowen Lagve v.14 Natural, or regular, 
or direct predication they held to be that in which the 
genus is predicated of the species. 

e, Sot, Applied spec. to the arrangement of 
plants originated by Jnssieu, in contrast to the 
sexual system of Linnzeus, and to the orders, 
families, etc. resulting from this division. 

[179 Encycl. Brit, (ed. 3) V1. 457/2 Linnzus and most 
other Goran are of opinion, that there is a natural method, 
or nature's system.] 1803 R. A. Sacisuury in Trams. Linn. 
Soc. (1807) VIII. 7 All the Natural Orders. did. 15 
Melastoma in the Eighth Order perhaps alone constitutes 
a Natural Family. 1809 R. Brown réid. (1811) X. 15 The 
Linnzan system of botany..has..laid a more solid founda- 
tion for the establishment of a natural arrangement. 1830 
Linocey Wat. Syst. Bot, Introd. 11 Tbe notion of classing 
species according to the likeness they bear to each other, 
which is the foundation of the Natural System. 1863 
Sowersy Eng. Lot, (ed. 3) title-p., English Botany... Third 
edition .., re-arranged according to the Natural Orders. 

3. a. Nalural magic. (See note to Macic sé. 1.) 

"477 [see Macic sé. 1 b]. 1593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 
29 Who such monarches for Phisique.., Palmastry, natural] 
and supernaturall Magique .. as some of these arrant 
Impostours? 1602 SHaxs, am. i. ii. 270 Thy naturall 
Magicke, and dire propertie, On wholsome life, vsurpe 
immediately. 1633 Costlic Whore mi. iii. in Bullen O. PZ, 
1V, Naturall Magique you have hrougbt with you, And such 
an exorcisme in your name. 1831 Brewster Vat. D/agic i. 
(1833) 2 The subject of Natural Magic is one of great extent 
as well as of deep interest. 1841 Lane Arad, Nts. 1. 69 
Natural Magic..is regarded by most persons of the more 
enlightened classes. .as altogether a deceptive art. 


b. Taking place in conformity with the ordinary 
course of nature; not unusual, marvellous, or 


miraculous. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 320/2 It was no naturall eclypse. 
1595 SHAKS, Fol in. iv. 153 No naturall exhalation in the 
skte.., But they will plucke away his naturall cause, And call 
them Meteors, prodigies, and signes. 1610 —- Temp, v. 227 
These are not naturall euents, they strengthen From strange 
to stranger. 1663 H. Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav. xii. 39 It 
seemed to be rather a miracle than any natural work. 1698 
KRewt Exam, Th. Earth (1734) 37 Vhe Land..is raised 
higher than the Sea..without thé help of Natural and 
Mechanical causes. 

e. Having a usual or normal character (+ or 
constitution) ; not exceptional in any way. 

1522 More De guat. Noviss. Wks. 101 Abusing y€ part 
& office of a natural man and reasonable creature. 1567 
Gude & Godlic B. \S.T.S.) 145 We haif in Jesse found 
the rod, God and man naturall. 1604 E. G[rimstone] 
D' Acosta's Hist, Indies WW. ix. 146 We were come into a 
more convenient and naturall temperature. 1669 Sturmy 
Marincr's Mag. v. xii. 74 The natural or perpendicular 
motion. 1867 SuytH Saslor’s Word-bk. 492 MWatural 
Motion, aterm applied to tbe descending parabolic curve 
ofa shot orshell in falling. 

d. Of death: Happening in the course of nature, 
as the result of age or disease, as opposed to one 
brought about by accident, violence, poison, etc. 

1576 Newton Lewnie's Complex. (1633) 106 So likewise 
yong men .. die by naturall death as well as old men doe. 
1766 Brackstone Comm, 11, 121 The grant is usually made 
‘for the term of a man’s natural life’; which can only de- 
termine by his natural death. 1796 H. Hunter tr. S¢.- 
Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 111. 350 If there arises the slightest 
suspicion that bis deatb was not natural, they put his wife 
to the torture. 

trausf. 1837 LockHart Scott (1839) VII. 189 Tbe con- 
versation so far as it tended that way died a natural death, 


4, a. In a state of nature, without spiritual 


enlightenment ; unenlightened, unregenerate. 

1526 Tinoace 1 Cor. it. 14 Forthe naturall man perceaveth 
not the thyngs off the sprete off god. — Jas. ili. 15 This 
wisdom descendeth not from above: but is ertby, and 
naturall, and divlysshe. 1609 Downam C/o. Liberty 36 Let 
naturall or vnconuerted men apply thisto themselues, 1631 
GouGE God's Arrows w. § 3. 378 Naturall men are as 
wolves, tigres, devils one to another, 1675 R. Barcray A fol. 
Quakers ii. § 1. 19 Many carnal and natural Christians will 
oppose this Proposition. 1850 RoBertson Serm. Ser. 111, iv. 
(1872) 48 The heathen—manifestly natural men—had ‘tbe 
work of the law written in their hearts’. 

b. Natural religion. (See quot. 1725.) 

1675 Witxins Wat, Nelzg. 39, 1 call that Natural Religion, 
whbich men might know...by the meer principles cf Reason, 
-. Witbout the help of Revelation, 1711 M. Henry Fasth 
in Christ Wks. 1853 11. 283/2 The Christian religion. .is con- 
sonant to and perfective of natural religion. 1725 Watts 
Logie n. v. § 3 The Things knowable concerning God, and 
our Duty by the Light of Nature are called natural Religion. 
1802 Patty Mat. Theol. Ded., The public have now before 
them the evidences of Natural Religion. a 1835 M*Cut- 
tocn Attributes (1843) 1. 3 This is The Proof from Natural 
Religion. 1870 J. H. Newman Gram. Assent 1. X. 479 
Revelation begins when Natural Religion fails. 

e. Natural theology, thcology based upon reason- 
ing from natural facts apart from revelation. Hence 
natural theologian, 

1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles i. 102 The Philosophers, ..assum- 
ing a new Divinitie or Religion of their own inventing, 
called .. Natural Theologie. 1802 Patey Nat. Theol. 
Concl., These points being assured to us by Natural Theo- 
logy, we may well leave to Revelation the disclosure of 
many particulars. 


' 


1840 MacauLay £ss., Ranke’s Hist. \ 
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(1851) I. 129 Enigmas which perplex the natural tbeologian. 
1877 E. R. Conner Sas. Faith 1. 16 1f natural theology be 
regarded as based on natura! religion [etc.]. 

d. Having only the wisdom given by nature; 
not edticated by study, rare. 

1791 Newte Jour Eng. & Scot. 425 If this had been 
realized.,the natural man would have outdone the philo- 
sopher. @1871 Grote £th, Fragm. v. (1876) 132 The apxai 
of the wise ian (goos) and the natural man (vacKos) are 
derived from experience, 

5. Having a real or physical existence, as op- 
posed to what is spiritual, intellectual, fictitious, etc. 

1526 TixDace 1 Cor, xv. 44 Hit is sowne a naturall body, 
and ryseth a spretuall body. 1579 Futne //eskins’ Parl. 
177 If Christes body be a naturall body vpon earth, speaketh 
he of all naturall bodies of the earth? 1590 Suaks. Com. 
Err. Vv. 333 Which is the naturall man, And which the spirit? 
1618 1’. Aoams IVs. (1862) 111. 66 In a natural man at such 
an affrightment, all the blood runstothe heart. 169: Hart- 
curFE f’trtucs 403 Vhey will produce .. Spiritual effects 
with a power much above what natural Agents can exert. 
1710 Berkevey Princ. lum, Aunowd.1. § 4 That sensible 
objects have an existence natural or real, distinct from their 
being perceived. 1712 — /’ass. Obed. § 14 Uf from the 
moral we turn our eyes on the natural world. 1818 Ceutse 
Digest (ed, 2) 1¥. 335 In all feoffments and grants to natural 
persons..no word but the word heirs..will create an estate 
in fee simple. 1882 National Bank Act \U.S.) 8 Associa- 
tions for carrying on the business of banking .. may be 
formed by any number of natural persons. : 

b. Pertaining to, operating or taking place in, 
the physical (as opposed to the spiritnal) world. 

1581 J. Bett Haddon’s Answ. Osor. 141b, Will, beyng 
straighted win y® same limittes and boundes of naturall 
causes, hath no power..to atcbieve those spirituall good 
things. 1639 Rouse //eav. Univ. viii. 11702) 103 As in 
natural marriages two are one flesh, 1872 Lipoon Eéem. 
Relig. (ed. 2) Pref, 10 ‘Scientific objectors’ to prayer on 
tbe ground of a snpposed invariability of natural faw, are 
not, generally speaking, Theists at all. 1883 H. Drumsonxo 

‘at. Law in Spir. iV, (ed. 2) 5 In its true sense Natural 
Law predicates nothing of causes. 

te. (See quot.) Obs. rare". 

1678 CuowortH /xtedl. Syst. 514 The.. Division of Pagan 
Gods .. into Animal and Natural (by Natural being meant 
Inanimate) is utterly to be rejected. 

6. Existing in, or formed by, nature; consisting 
of objects of this kind; not artificially made, 


formed, or constrncted, 

1568 Tuxner Natures of Baths title-p., All sycke persones 
that can not be healed witbout the helpe of natural bathes. 
1587 Gotpinc De Mornay Pref. (1592) 9 Professors of the 
knowledge of nature and naturall things. 1601 Suaks. 7 wed. 
NN. v. 224 A natural Perspectiue, that is, and is not. 1632 
Litucow 7'vav, vt. 279 We saw also a naturall rocke in the 
high way. 1668 Everyn Diary 23 July, Divers glossa 
peira’s and other natural curiosities found in digging. 
1755 B. Martin A/ag. Arts & Sci. 7 You promised me a 
regular Account of natural Things, and said we should begin 
with tbe Heavens, 1781 Gisson Decl. & #. xix. W. 155 A 
fertile plain, watered by the natural and artificial cbannels 
of the Tigris. a1821 Keats Hyfcrion 1, 86 Like natural 
sculpturein cathedral cavern. 1853 Maurice Proph. & Kings 
xx. 351 lo make them acquainted with natural scenery. 
1870 Yeats Nat. Hist, Comm. 1 1n the earth, witb its oceans 
of water and of air, we find those natural resources. 

b. Of substances or articles: Not made, mannu- 
factured, cr obtained by artificial processes. Also 
sometimes applied to simple products in coutrast 
to those requiring more elaborate preparation. 

1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 1x. 355 Of pitch there are 
two kindes, tbe one being naturall, and taken out of cer- 
tain stones. 1646 Sir TV. browne Pseud. Ep. (1650) 174 
There being .. in every thing we eat, a natural] and con- 
cealed salt. 1799 G. Smitn Laboratory 1. 5 In some 
measure like natural camphor. 1831 J. Hotvaxp J/anuf. 
ATetal 1, 264 Vhat species obtained directly from fused iron, 
which is termed natural steel, 1835 Sir J. Ross 4.-1, 
Pass. xiii, 563 The first natural water we had obtained. 
1878 Jerreries Gamekeepcr at H. 134 Just at present 
‘natural’ sticks—that is, 1bose cut from tbe stem with tbe 
bark on—are rather popular. 

ce. Of things in some way or other connected 
with persons. Also vatural wig, one made of 


human hair. 

1598 FLorio, Veo, a naturall marke or inole. .vpon the skin. 
1599 SHAKS. Hen. V,1v. ii. 13 Wil you haue them weep our 
Horses blood? How sball we tben bebold their naturall 
teares? 1639 N. N. tr. Du Bosg's Compl. Wom, i. C 2 
They would consider their naturall beauty much more, if 
they had not so much borrowed beauty with thein. 1708 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4399/4 Vhe Party wore .. a Suit of black 
Cluatb, and a ligbt brown Natural Wig. 1768 Gotps. 
Gooden, Afan 1.1, As her natural face decays, her skill im- 
proves in making the artificial one, 1803 A/ed. Trad. 1X. 
193 About 2,500 were afterwards proved to be secure from 
the Natural Small-Pox. 1863 Chambers's Encycl. V. 191/2 
The wig, the front, and other imitations of tbe natural 
covering of the human head. 


d. Of vegetation: Growing of itself; self-sown 
or planted; not introduced artificially. Also of 


land: Not cultivated, 

1526 Tinoare Rom. xi. 24 ¥f thou wast cut out of a 
naturall wilde olive tree. 1657 W. Cotes ddam in Eden 
cclix, There grnweth up sometimes under the Cistus wbere 
it is naturall, a certain Excrescence. 1707 Mortiner f/ms6. 
(1721) 1.95 It opens tbe Land, and makes it much more 
fruitful, especially in natural Grass. 1762 Mitrs S}vs¢. 
Pract, Husb, 1.151 1t was as full of natural white clover .. 
as any field generally is in twice that time. 1799 J. Rosert- 
SON Agric. Perth 236 There was a considerable tract of 
natural fir several years ago near Tyndrom, 1828 P. Cun- 
nincHam JV, S, Wades (ed. 3) 11. 147 The natural lands in 
this colony have never yet been valued at more than 55. per 
acre, 1834 Brit. usb. 1. 326 Peas, potatoes, and barley, 
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besides natural grass, 1864 Lowett Fireside Trac 108 
Orchards, commonly of natural fruit, added to the pleasant 
home-look. . P F 

7. Closely imitating nature; life-like, exact. 

1581 Pernetr. Guazco's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 30 b, The most 
naturall resemblant picture of a Gentleman with two hornes 
on his forehead. 1585 7. Wastunxcton tr. .Wicholay’s Voy. 
ui. iti, 74 b, Of the Ianissaries going to tbe warres yee may 
see the naturall draugbt by the figure following. 1821 
Scorr Aenilw. vi, How beautiful are these hangings! 
How natural tbese paintings, which seem to contend with 
life! 1851 Ruskin Sfoues Ven, 1. App. xxi. 399 By natural 
representation is here meant as just and perfect an tmita- 
tion of nature as the technical means of art will allow. 

b. Having the ease or simplicity of nature; free 
from affectation, artificiality, or constraint; simple, 


unaffected, easy. 

1607 Suaks. Tinton v. 1.88 Thy Verse swels with stuffe 
so fine and smooth, That thou art euen Naturall in thine Art. 
1638 Baker tr. Balzac’s Lett. (vol. 11.) 17 My zeale, wbich is 
naturall and honest. 1706 Watsx Le?, fo Pope 20 July, Inall 
the cominon subjects of Poetry, the thoughts are so obvious 
(at least if they are natural). 1727-38 CHamuers Cyci. s.v. 
Marotic, A peculiarly gay, pleasant, yet simple and natural 
manner of writing. 1774 Gotnso. Aefa/. 101 On the stage 
he was natural, simple, affecting; "Iwas only that, when 
he was off, he was acting. 1848 Crouch Amovurs de 
Voy. 1. ix, Tis an excellent race..and.. E’en under Pope 
and Priest, a nice and natural people. 1863 Euiz. SEWeLe 
Glimpse of World 199 Just put all thought of yourself aside 
and be natural. 1877 W. Bruce Comm. Revel. 73 Revealed 
truth as expressed in natural language. 

Comb. 1828 Moore Vem. (1854) V. 320 A handsome and 
natural mannered young fellow. 

e. Having the normal form; not disfigurcd or 
disguised in any way. 

1800 Wed. Frnt. 1V.97 Her feet are nowas natural and 
well shaped as any other child's of the same age. 1863 
Chambers'’s Encycl. V. 192/1 The people .. returning to 
natural and unpowdered hair. ; ‘ 

d. Acting in accordance with one’s real char- 
acter; frec from disguise. 

16z5 J. Neat Bro. JFouathan 1. 73 At home it is..that we 
show the natural-man. 1889 Spectator 12 Oct., |1f he] said 
to every guest precisely whut arose in his mind to say, he 
would be a more ‘ natural’ man, 

e. U.S. Wild, savage. 

1849 J. P. Kenxepy Swa//ow Baru xxxvt, Ned Hazard’s 
a pretty hard horse to ride, too; only look at his eye,— 
how natural it ts ! 

II. 8. Implanted, existing, or present, by 
nature; inhcrent in the very constitution of a per- 
son or thing; innate; not acquired or assumed. 

1420 Lypoc. Assembly of Gods 1622 Now | apply thy 
naturall reson Vnto my wordys. ¢1430 — JWin. Poems 
(Percy Suc.) 46 By ther natural hevenly influence. 1447 
Lokenvam Seyntys (Roxb.) 14 In hyr face .. of natural 
yiftys plente was I-now. 1483in Lett. Rich. 1/1 & len. 11 
tRolls) 1. 32 Hur naturall kinde and disposicion. 1509 
Fisner Funeral Serm. Ctess Richmond Wks. (1876) 303 A 
natural desyre and appetyte to be knytte & ioyned with 
them agayne. 1551 ‘I. Witson Logie (1380) 10 If either of 
these twoo would sceke to followe their Naturall aptnesse, 
it were moste like thet sbould excell. 1625 N. Cagrenter 
Geog. Del, 1. xiv. 1635) 226 Our naturall heat is far more 
vigorouy in Winter then in Summer. 1668 Cucverrer & 
Cote Lartho/. Auat, t. ix. 18 That it may by Natural 
Instinct shut up the mouth of the Stomacb. 1726 Swirr 
Gulliver wt. i, Vhe natural love of life gave me some inward 
motions of joy. 1777 SHERIDAN Sch. Scanda/ in, iii, Wine 
does but draw forth a man's natural qualities. 1824 Bex- 
THAM Bk. Maliacies Wks. 184311. 393/2 Heis thus ignorant, 
if natural talent does not fat! him, because he is so idle. 
1871 Mozctey Univ. Serin. v. (1876) 99 The soul has natural 
feelings and affections for it to feed upon. 

b. Walural parts, native ability, apart from 
learning. ? Oés. 

1655 Culpepper's Riverius Printer to Rdr., If they be men 
of good Natural Parts. ¢ 1665 Mrs. Hurcimsson Jeu. 
Col. Hutchinson (1846) 27 He very well understood his own 
advantages, natural parts, gifts and acquirements. 1710]sce 
Part sé. 12). 1762-71 H. Wacrote Verine’s Anecd. Paint, 
(1786) 1V.125 A rough man, with good natural parts. 

9. Normally or essentially connected with, or 
pertaining to,a person or thing; consonant with 
the nature or character of the person or thing. 

c1420 Lyoc. Assembly of Gods 114 He hath me drynen 
ayen myn entent And contrary to my course naturall. 1456 
Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 75 The thingis that ar 
corporale in this erde..movis nocht with the moving of it.. 
bot 3it have that othir naturale movementis. 1526 ‘liNDALE 
Rom. t. 27 The men lefte the naturall vse of the woman. 
1551 Rontnson tr. Alore's Utop.u. (1895) 150 Vhyes clookes 
.» be all of one coloure, and that is the naturall colour of 
the wul. 1579 Lancnam Gard, Health \1633) 1 Acatia.. 
setteth the loose matrix in the naturall place. 1667 Mitton 
P.L. x. 740 All from mee .. Shall... on mee redound, On 
mee as on thir natural center light. 1710 Appison JViiz 
Examiner No. 5&9 The doctrine has a natural tendency 
to make a good king a bad one. 1776 J. Apams in Fam. 
Lett. (1876) 148 We have this week lost a very valuable 
friend... by tbe smallpox in the natural way. 1815 J. Ssitu 
Panorama Sct. & Art 11. 268 Vhat portion of electricity, 
which every body is supposed to contain, is called its 
natural share, 1850 hlc¢Cosn Div. Govt. tr ii. (1874) 192 
The natural recoil of superstition is scepticism, 1885 Six 

E. Fry in Law ep. 29 Chanc. Div. 484 ‘he natural infer- 
ence from the facts. 

b, Natural life, used chiefly (and now only) 
with reference to the duration of this. 

1483 Nolls of Parlt. V1. 238/2 To have and to perceyve 
yearly the said subsidie of Poundage, .. duryng youre Life 
naturall, 1492 in Lett. Rich. (1/1 & Meu. V/I (Rolls) IL. 
2g0 Duryng thayr lifes naturalles. 155s in Hakluyt Voy. 
(1599) I. 268 To haue and enioy the said office of Gouernour, 
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to him the said Sebastian Cabota during his natural] life. 
1568 GraFton Chron. 11. 701 Till eytber he had lost his 
awne naturall lyfe, or vtterly..put vnder hys foes. 1766 
[see 3d above]. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V1. 317 H. Cook 
devised a messuage to R. Cook for the term only of his 
natural hfe. 1836-7 Dickens Sé. Boz, Our Parish iv, For 
the remainder ot the old woman’s natural life. 

c. Naturally pertaining or attached Zo a person 
or thing ; coming easily or spontaneously /o one. 
Hence 70 come natural /o, to be a natural action 


for (one). 

1589 Puttennam Ang. Poesie it. v. (Arb.) 160 A certaine 
contriued forme and qualitie, many times naturall to the 
writer. 1634 W. Tirwuyt Balzac’s Lett. 181, 1 will never 
believe, that.. you will lose those perfections so proper, and 
naturall unto you. 1678 CupwortH /néell. Syst. 1. v. 800 
If this were most natural to the Humane soul and most 
perfective of it. 1732 DerKELey A/ciphr. t. § 14 Fora 
thing to be natural .. to the mind of inan, it must appear 
originally therein. 1856 Froune His#. Ene. it. (1858) 1. 140 
Heacted throughout inamanner natural toa timid amiable 
man. 1881 Jowerr Thucyd. 1. 121 The hope, natural to 
poverty, that a man though poor, may one day become ich. 
1890 Semple Bar July 383 It comes quite natural to a poor 
woman to sit up the night witha sick neighbour. 


+d. Naturally adaptcd for, or applicable /o, 


something. Oés. rare. 

1603 R. Jounson Avngd. & Cominw. 12 The gentlenesse 
of the aire, with the fertilitie of the ground,. .is so propitious 
and naturall for the increase of fruite. a@ 1614 Donne Brata- 
vatos (1644) 139 But the most naturall toour present purpose 
ts this. 16395. Du Vercer tr. Camus’ Aduir. Lvents As 
It is a wonder how so many graces and beauties..increased 
in bim, as ina soyle naturall for eloquence. 

e. Naturally arising or resulting from, fully con- 
sonant with, the circnmstances of the case. 

1667 Mitton P. £. x11.645 Som natural tears they drop'd, 
but wip’d them soon. 1678 Dryprn £ss. (ed. Ker) I. 193, 
I judged it both natural and probable, that Octavia.. would 
search out Cleopatra to triumph over her. 1750 Jonnson 
Rambler No.25 p12 It is natural for those who have raised 
a reputation..to exalt themselves. 1855 Brewster .Vew~lou 
I]. xx. 219 It wasa very natural wish on the’ part of physical 
astronomers. 1891 I]rten B. Tlarris Apes. Aristides i. 5 
It was natural that defences should be written. 

10. Standing in a specified relaliouship to an- 
other person or thing by reason of the nature of 


things or force of circumstances. 

1516 Zest. Foor, (Surtees) VI. My naturall enemy death. 
1816 J. Scorr 7s. Paris (ed. 5) 185 Justice and establisb- 
ment have not their natural protectors in that country. 
1834 L. Ritcmin Wand. dy Sefue 46 In 1440, [Harfleur] 
again fell into the bands of the ‘natural enemies’ of France. 
1880 L. Steenen /’fe v. 118 He came forward as the 
champion of Wit..against its natural antithesis, Dulness. 

+b. Having a certain relative status by birth; 


natnral-born, Ods. 

1524 Acéis § 15 Heu. VII1, 1 Preamble, To brynge 
the Kynges naturall subiectes froin occupacion to idelnes. 
@ 1648 Hatt Chron, Jen. V// 3b, The Engtishe nacion his 
naturall countrey men. /did. 116 Suche was the maticious 
hartburnynge of the Scottes against their naturall lord. 
1593 Saks. 3 Meu. V1, 1. i. 82 Whom should hee follow, 
but his natura!l King? 1615 G. Sanpys 7'rav. 15 The Bassa 
of Aleppo, and naturall Lord of the rich vally of Achillis. 
1656 Liount Glossogr., Naturaltze, to make a naturaleSub- 
jects to admit into the number of natural Subjects. 

Ll. Native (country or languaye). Odés. 

1508 Fisnir 7 Penit. Ps. cii. Wks. (1876) 143 A certayne 
woman of canane came ferre froin her natural conntre. 
21548 Hace Chrou., //en. /V 13 The most pernicions and 
venemus enemy to..his owne naturall countrey. 1885 T’. 
Wasuincton tr. Nicho/ay's Voy. iv. xxix,150 ‘The naturall 
countrie of Castor and Pollux. 1617 Moryson /¢/2. 1. 256 
All the Candians speaking Italian as well as their naturall 
Greeke tongue. 1657-61 Heviin Hist. Ref. 1. ii. § 4. 36 
The Sclavonians..made suit nnto the Pope to have the 
publick Service in their natural Tongue. 

$12. a. Natural spiril, ? that which gives the 
individual his special nature. Ods. rare. 

1533 Exvor Cast. Helth (1541) 10 b, Spirit natural) taketh 
his beginninge of the lyver, and by the vaynes. 1543 
‘TRanERON Vigo's Chirurg. Interpr. Words Vital Spirits, 
The physitions teache that there ben thre kindes of spirites, 
animal, vital, and naturall. 

tb. Na/ural paris or places, the genitals, the 
privy members. Ués. 

1569 ANpDrRots tr. shle.vis’ Secretes w. 1.14 To cause the 
naturall places of women to purge. 1601 Hottann Pliny 
IL, 82 lt is good for the naturall parts of wonten to sit 
ouer the decoction of il. 1698 Frvex <fcc. F. (udia & 1. 
111 The strength of their Backs exert themselves into their 
Natural Parts. @1754 Men Wks. (1775) 480 A flux of 
blood from the Rain tis. 

te. Natural line, in palmistry, (See quots.) 

1653 R. Sanvens /’hysioyn. 92 The Natural line joyned 
to the Line of Life, denotes the person exactly studious. 
1663 — /almistry 37 The midle natural line ought to begin 
at..the Thenar part of the band.., and to extend it quite 
cross the hand. 

III. +18. Of children: Actually begotten by 
one (in contrast to adopted, ctc.), and especially in 
lawful wedlock ; hence freq.=legitimate. Ods. 

1412-20 Lypc. Chrou. Troy 1. x, This noble Kynge also 
Hadde thirty sonnes. ., That called were his sonnes naturall. 
1503 in Lett. Rich. [11 & len. VII (Rolls) 1. 195 Yehad.. 
as good mynde towards hlym] as ye cowd have to your 
naturall son. 1526 TinpaLe : Ti. i. 2 Unto Timothe hys 
naturall Sonne in the fayth. 1556 J. Hevwoon Spider & F. 
Ixvii. ro What naturall father can se..His naturall chil- 
derne in dread quake and start, Without his hart smarting? 
1599 Life More in Wordsworth £ccf. Biog. (1853) 1. 122 
Not one of his naturall children, yet brought up with his 
otber children, c162z Cnarman /iad xt. 166 He was 
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lodg’d with Priam, who held dear His natural sons no more 
than him. 1654 O. Stocwick Funeral Sern. 17 A Father 
doth not more love his Natural child, tben tbe faithful 
Minister dotb those whom he hath begotten unto Christ. 
1741 T. Rosinson Gavellcind 1, ii, 11 By tbe Law of the 
welve Tables tbe Descent..was without Distinction of 
Primogeniture to all the Children, whether Male or Female, 
natural or adopted. 
+b. Simila.ly of otherrelationships (esp. za¢ural 
Sather or brother) in which there is actual con- 
sanguinity or kinship by descent. Oés. 
c1400 Destr. Troy. 6509 Pen Synabor.. Neghil to be note, 
—his naturall brother. 1540 in Ellis Orig, Lett, Ser. 11. I. 
157 Wher it hath pleased Allmyghty Godde to call my 
naturall father to his fatatlend. 1585 T. Wassincron tr. 
Wicholay's Voy, ui. ii. 71 The great Turke being there a 
natural vncle of the late Rostan. 1611 SHaks. Cyutd. it. 
ili, 107 My selfe..They take for Naturall Father. 164r 
Hinne ¥. Sruen lii. 174 1f he saw naturall brethren likely to 
fal] out he would..wisely admonish them for peace, 
ce. In later use denoting a mere blood-kinship 
not legallyrecognized ; hence, illegitimate, bastard. 
1586 Ferne Blas. Gentrie go He hath sinoothed vp the 
matter witha fine terme, in calling him a sonne naturall, a 
prety word, 1632 Massincer .Vard of Hou. 1. i, He in the 
Malta habit Is the natural brother of the King—a by-blow. 
1662 J. Davies tr. Wandelslo's Trav. 112 Mara Ragu..had 
three sons legitimate, and one natural, 1726 ARBUTHNOT 
lt cannot rain, etc, Swift's Wks. 1755 II. . 133 It has 
been commonly thought that be is Ulrick’s natural brother, 
because of some resemblance of manners. 1773 Jounsonin 
Boswell //ebrides (1785) 502 Supposing me to be her son,.. 
I must have been her natural son. 1817 J. Evans &.rcurs. 
Windsor 38 He was never married, but had natural daugh- 
ters, who enjoyed his property. 1864 Burton Scot Aédr. I. 
iti. 135 To pass off one of his natural children asa legitimate 
daughter of the house of Castile. 
14. a. Natural fool: one who is by nature de- 
ficient in intelligence; a fool or simpleton by 
birth. +So Nalural idiot. (Cf. Narurat sé. 2.) 


¢1430 Lyne. Win. Poems (Percy Soc.) 187 ‘ Thou were’, 
quod she, ‘a very naturall fole, ‘lo suffre me departe’. c 1440 
A/ph. Tales 236 Socrates., provid hym bod a wriche & 
a naturall fule. 1540 Ac? 32 sen. VIII, c. 46 Ideottes and 
fooles naturall, now remayning..in his graces custodye. 
1sgo Sir J. Suytu Disc. Weapons Ded. rob, As though 
their Soldiors had bene either such naturall fooles or chil- 
dren. 1634 Exrt Cork Diary in Lisinore Papers Ser. i. 
(1886) IV. 22 To have the custody of her eldest son..,a 
naturall Iddeott. ¢1670 Hosses Dial. Com. Laws (1681) 
98 Saying the King was a Natural Fool, and unfit to govern. 
1748 CnestTerriecp Le?é. (1792) UH. cxtiv. 14 Which makes 
those, who do not know him, take him at first for a natural 
fool. 1825 J. Near Bro. Jonathan 1.119 Imposed upon by 
one whom you base thought a natural fool. 

b. Having a specihed character by nature. 

1596 Suaks., 1 Hen. /V, uw. iv. 542 ‘Thou [art] a naturall 
Coward, withoutinstincl. 1645 Ussuer Body Divin. (1647) 
45 Was this saving wisdome of God known to the Philoso- 

hers and naturall wise men of the world? 1674 Loud. Gaz. 
No.go7/; A Flea bitten Mare,..a natural pacer. 1713 STEELE 
English, No. 7.43 A Natural Critick looks npona Regu- 
larasa Dunce. 1776 New Jersey Arch. Ser. 1. 103 A 
Horse,..a natural pacer, but can trot. 1858 Hawruorne 
Fr. & It. Note-bks. 11. 85 He..would have made a natural 
doctor of migbty potency. ; 

+15. Native to a country; native-born. Ods. 

@ 1533 Lp. Berners Gold, BA. M. Aurel. (1546) B viijb, 
Vertue maketh a stranger natural. 1570-6 LAmBARDE 
Peramb, Keut (1826) 193, 1 wote not how the natural! and 
auncient inhabitants will beare it. 1582 N. Licur&rircn tr. 
Castanheda's Cong. E. Lud. 1, x. 27 Yhe naturall people of 
that Countrie are blacke. 1602 Warner A/S, Ang. Epil. 
359 Welch-men.., Amongst whom was a succession of 
Naturall Kings. 1665 J. Webs Sfone-//eng (1725) 76 The 
Romans..conquered our Biitain; reduced the natural In- 
habitants from their Barbarism. 

+b. Freq. with national names, as vatural 


Englishmen, eic. Also of words. Oés. 

1556 | Ponrr) (¢¢¢/c) A shorte treatise of politike power, .. 
with an Exhortacion to all true naturall Englishemen, 172 
Ree. Privy Council] Scot. 11. 159 ‘Thai ar all. .of ane cuntry 
and naturall Scottismen. 1579 E. K. Ded. to Speuser’s 
Sheph. Cal. § 1 Good and naturall English words. 1624 
Massincer Acucgade u. iv, Thou an Italian,— Nay, more.. 
a natural Venetian, 1070-98 Lassets Voy. /fa/y II. 28r 
These tbree castles are guarded by natnral Spaniards. 1728 
Morcan Algiers 1. iii. 49 ‘Twelve Colonies could not do 
very much towards civilizing a People so prone to Un- 
politeness as were the natural Africans, 

+c. Const. ofa place. Ods. 

1574 He1.cowres Gueuara’s Fam. Ep. (1577) 8 God com- 
maunded that the Kings shoulde be naturall of the King- 
dome. 1588 Parke tr. JWetndloza’s List. China 64 Com- 
monly the captaines be naturall of those prouinces. 1622 
Bacon //en. V/I (1876) 201 Till Philip were by continuance 
in Spain made as natural of Spain. 

16. Feeling or exhibiting natural kindliness, 
affection, tor gratitude; having natural fecling. 


Now rare. 

1523 Firzners. //usb. § 160 Nature byndeth a man to.. 
kepe them, or els he is not a naturall nan, remembrynge 
what god hatb done for the. ¢1530 C'TESS SAtiseuRY tn 
Ellis Orie. Lett. Ser. un. 11. 107, I] pray you to be a good 
and naturall modre unto hyr. 1589 GrEENE JWVenaphon 
(1616) 66 Doron, to shew himselfe a naturall yong man, 
gaue her a few kind kisses to comfort her. | 1603 SHaks. 
Meas. for A/. 1. i. 229 A noble.. brotber, in his loue toward 
her, euer most kinde and naturall. 1605 — Lear nu, t. 86 
Loyall and naturall Boy. 1608 D. I’. £ss. /'o/. & sor, 10 b, 
Which are founde in euery well-disposed naturall man. 
@ 1640 Massincer, etc. Old Law u. i, Aut. Away, un- 
natural |_Siz...To be natural at such a time Were a fool’s 
part. 1843 Dickens Chr, Carol iv, A wicked old screw.., 
why wasn’t he natural in his lifetime? __ 

Coub, @ 1600 Hooker Ser, agst. Sorrow § 7 Those 


NATURAL-BORN. 


men tbat would gladly haue their friends and hrethrens 
dayes prolonged on earth, (as there is no naturall-hearted 
man but gladly would). 

+b. Const. /o or sowards a person, etc. Obs. 


1537 CRoMWELL in Merriman Life & Lett. (1902) Il. 89 If | 


yow wer either naturall towardes your countrey or your 
famylie, you wolde not thus shame all your kynne. 1561 
Wills & Inv. N.C. (Surtees 1835) 193 As the said John will 
haive my blessing, to be naturall to tbe rest of his hrether 
and sisters. 1611 B. Jonson Catiline wu. ii, No child can be 
too natural to his parent. ae 

+17. Sc. Possessed of natural ability. Ods. zare. 

21578 Lixpesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) 1. 284 
The lord Home beand ane wyse and naturall man, /é7d. 
11. 120 Quein regent beand ane vyse and naturall woman. 

IV. 18. Dealing or concerned with, relating 
to, nature as an object of study or research; now 
usual only in vatuzal science. + Nateral story = 
Natura History. 

¢ 1425 Oroiog. Sapient. iv. in Angiia X. 357/29 Pe forseide 
bropere..lefte pe scoles of natural science and worldely 
wisdome. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) V. 11 Plinius..made 
+.xxaxvijt buokes of the story naturalle. 1551 RECoRDE 
Pathw. Knowl. Pref., He was a wittie man in naturall 
knowlege, and obserued well the change of wethers. 1576 
Fieminc Panopl. Epist. 213 The natural secrets, in the 
understanding and knowledge of which I haue..beene iu- 
Structed. 1622 Gataker Sfzr. IWatch (ed. 2) 23 If we may 
beleeue those that write the naturall story. 1655 STANLEV 
Hist. Philos. 1. (1687) 2/1 Thales. .first introduc'd Natural 
and Mathematical Learning intoGreece. 1684 2K. ?Vadler's 
Nat Exper. Fly-leaf, The Royal Society for Improving 
Natural Knowledge. 1707 Phil, Jrans. XXV. No. 310. 
2418 Some Natural Observations made..in Shropshire. 1812 
Sir H. Davy Chen, Philos. 5 The School of Aristotle gave 
a transient attention to the objects of Natural Science. 1840 
Cuvier’s Auim. Kingd. 14 The modes of procedureemployed 
in the three branches of the Natural Sciences. 

b. Natural Philosophy, the study of natural 
bodies as such and of the phenomena connected 
with them; physical science, physics. 

1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S) 75 Be all clerkis of 
naturale philosophy. .it is impossible tbat the bevin be still 
hot moving. 1471 [see PHitosoruy 3]. 3519 (uteri. Four 
Elem, Prol., A few conclusyouns..And poyntes of phylo- 
sophy naturall. 1581 Mutcaster Positions xxxv. (1887) 
129 Naturall Philosopby, the ground mistresse to Physik. 
1649 Futter Just Alan's Funeral 5 He..was skil'd in 
natural Philosophie from the Cedar to the Shrub. 1678 
Hosses Decam. i. 6 That sublunary Pbysiques, which is 
commonly called Natural Philosophy. a@173q Nortu Life 
Ld. Keeper North (1742) 332 He was adept in natural 
Philosophy and Mechanicks, 1803 Wooo Alechanics i. 10 
The business of natural philosophy is not to find out what 
might have been the constitution of nature. 1865 Chambers's 
Encycd. VI. 521/2 Physics ..in its narrower sense .. is 
equivalent to Natural Philosophy, which, until of late years, 
was the term more commonly used in Great Britain. 

attrib, 1721 AMuERST Terre Fil. No. 42 (1726) 221 The 
place appointed for these examinations is the natural- 
philosophy school (one of the most public places in the 
university’). 

c. Given to the study of natural science; esp. 
Natural philosopher, one devoted to, or skilled 
in, natural philosophy. 

e1§20 L. Axorew Noble Lyfe aij, The naturall maister 
Aristotell saith [etc.]. 154 R. Corranp Guydon's Quest. 
Chirurg. C jh, A pbysycyen and Cyrurgyen ought for 
to knowe y’ complexion of the membres, as natural Phylo- 
sophers. 1579 Furxe Heskins’ Parl. 172 The eternitie of 
the worlde, which is held by some naturall philosophers. 
3629 Donxse Serv. xxxi. 307 Naturall men will write of 
Lands of Pygmies. 1657 Trarp Comm. Fob xxxviii. 38 The 
large Discourses of the natural Philosophers concerning 
that Subject. 1797 £ucycl. Brit. (ed. 3) X1V. 653/2 Whether 
matter is acted on.., or whether it acts of itself.., makes no 
difference to the natural philosopher. 34888 R. Hunt in 
Dict. Nat. Biog. XIV. 187/1 Davy, Sir Humpbry..., natural 
philosopher, was born at Penzance. 

Na‘tural-born, ¢. [f. prec. + Born Ji. a. 
Cf. NaTIvE-Born.] Having a specified position 
or character by birth; used esp. with szdject. 

1583 Exec. for Treason (1675) 43 D. Sanders a natural 
born Subject but an unnatural worn Priest. 1598 W. Puituir 
tr. Linschoteu (Hakl.) I. 184 The children of Mesticos are of 
colourand fashion like the naturall horne Countrimen. 1625 
in H. L’Estiange Chas. 7 (1655) 21 Divers of the naturall- 
horn subjects of this Kingdome..do..claim precedency of 
the Peers of this Realm. 1709 Aet 7 Anne c.5§ 3 The 
Children of all natural-horn Subjects, born out of the 
Ligeance of her Majesty .. shall be deemed. .to be natural- 
horn Subjects of this Kingdom. 1765 Birackstoxe Cov, 
I. 370 The prince ts alway’s under a constant tie to protect 
his natural-born subjects. 1833 enny Cycl. I. 338/2 It is 
not true that every person, born out of the dominion of the 
crown, is therefore an alien; nor is a person born within 
them necessarily a natural-born subject. 1876 Bancrorr 
Mist, U.S. V1. xxvi. 27 Every one who first saw the light 
on the American soil was a natural-born American citizen. 
1897 Mary Kinosury #1”, Africa 137 The chief being a 
iatural-born idiot, came with two of his head men. 

Naturale-sque, z. and st. [f. NaTuRAL a.] 

A. adj. Having the characteristics of nature or 


natural objects. 

188 Mrs. Comrton Reane Grown Hand & White ll. iv. 
roz Flung to the lowest depths of despair by the very 
naturalesque loveliness of Nereide. 1895 Archzxol. Oxon. 
v1. 310 Thespandrels are filled with foliage, much of which 
from its naturalesque character is almost unique. 

B. sé. Imitation of, adherence to, nature. 

1888 Starv12 Dec. 3/2 Morris..was generally in his designs 
puzzled between ‘naturalesque * and ‘conventionalism ’. 

Na‘tural History. {History sé. 5.] 

1. A work dealing with the properties of natural 


38 


objects, plants, or animals; a scientific account of | 


any subject written on similar lines. 

1567 [see History sd. 5]. 1585 T. Wasnincton tr. 
Nicholay’s Voy. 1.x. 436, Plinie in his naturall history 
writetb fetc.]. 1604 E. G[rinstoxe] D'Acosta's ist. 
Indies ti. 117 Every naturall Historie is of it selfe pleasing, 
and very profitable. 1626 Bacon New Ati. (1658) 16 That 
Natural History, which he wrote of all plants. 1693 P//. 
Trans. XVI. No. 198 667 [Mr. Bannister] was most likely 
to have given us a very good Natural History of tbat place. 
1831 RENNIE Alontagu’s Ornith. Dict. p. xxxi, Nobody .. 
could ever dream of designating any of these [works] .. a 
Natural History. 1855 Bain Senses & Int. uu. i. § 8 If 
a Natural History of the human feelings is at all possible. 


2. The aggregate of facts relating to the natural 
objects, etc., of a place, or the characteristics of 
a Class of persons or things. Also /razzsf. the de- 


tails of any subject treated in a similar manner. 

Freq. in tbe titles of works, and so tending to pass into 1. 

1593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 163 Let him read the 
naturall histories of the Asse, and the Sheepe, in Arisiotle, 
Pliny, or Gesner. 1677 Prot (¢¢#7e) The Natural History 
of Oxford-shire, Being an Essay toward the Natural History 
of England. 1766 Swintos in Pit. Jrans. LVII. 111 The 
natural history of tbese.. insects issufficiently known. 1797 
Encyci. Brit. (ed. 3) X1V. 645/1 A short sketch of what may 
he called the natural history of the physical sciences. 1805 
Weaver tr, Werner's Fosstis 1 Mineralogy or the natural 
history of fossils. 1897 Mary Kincstey Ht”, Africa 621,1.. 
got a good deal of material for a work on the Natural His- 
tory of Governors which I] do not intend to publish. 

3. Originally, the systematic study of all natural 
objects, animal, vegetable, and mineral; now 
restricted to the study of animal life, and freq. im- 
plying a popular rather than a strictly scientific 
treatment of the subject. 

1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius’ Voy. Ainbass. 47 Many other 
stories were told us,.relating more to natural History than 
Travels, 1682 Grew Anat. Plants Pref., Without shewing 
any purpose of managing this Part of Natural History. 1766 
Forpyce Seri. Vug. Win, (1767) I. vii. 284 Of Natural 
Philosopby I consider Natural History as a part. 1816 
Keatince 77 av. (1817) I. rog Another incident in natural 
history..is..Toads eat larks! 1855 Kixcstey Glaucus 
(1878) 11 It is a question whether Natuial History would 
have ever attained its present bonours, had not Geology 
arisen. 1893-NEwton Dict. Birds p. vii, Persons indifferent 
to the pleasures of Natural History, except when highly- 
coloured pictures are presented to them by popular wnters. 

attrib. 1851 Lit. Gaz. 12 July 483/1 The Natural History 
Section of the British Association. 1877 Wature 21 June 
137/1 The organisation of natural history museums. 
+b. In concrete use. (See quot.) Oés. rare—. 

49 Phil. Trans. XLVI.No. 491.6 An Account of Glasses 
or preserving Pieces of Anatomy cr Natural History in 
spirituous Liquors. 

Hence Na‘tural histo‘rian,:a writer or autho- 
rity on Natural History; Na‘tural-histo‘rical c., 
belonging to Natural History. 

1665 Hooke Aficrogr. 27 Tbere are many examples found 
in Natural Historians, of Springs that do ehb and flow. 
1780 J. Apams in Fam. Lett. (1876) 379 There is a hand- 
some statue of M. Buffon, the great natural historian. 
1825 Bepooes Lef, in Poems (1851) p xlvii, Blumenhach .. 
is, I fancy, of the first rank as mineralogist, physiologian, 
geologist, hotanist, natural-historian, and physician. « 1850 
Rosset Dante & Circ. 1. (1874) 267 Works..whose sub- 
jects are genealogical, historical, natural-historical, and 
even theological. 1884 Daily News 28 Aug. 2/2 A natuial- 
historian who told us all about the heigbt of Lundy Island. 

Naturalism (ne 'tiitraliz’m). [f. Natura. a. 
+-Isu. Cf. F. saturatisme.) 

1. Action arising from, or based on, natural 
instincts, without spiritual guidance (+ also with 
p/.); a system of morality or religion having a 
purely natural basis. 

a 1641 Br. Mountacu Acts § Alon. (1642) 211 Atheists or 
men..who will admit of nothing but Morality, hut Natu- 
ralismes, and humane reason. 1753 tr. /‘rey's Acc. MJora- 
cians 34 The Natnralism and lawless Priviledges of the 
first Class. 1866 Lippos Bampton Lect. vi. (1875) 308 
Pagans yield to those instincts of creature-worship which 
mere naturalism is ever prone to indulge. 1884 Symonps 
Shaks. Predec. iii. 96 A spirit survived from the old heathen 
past,.. which we may descrihe as naturalism. 1894 7hiuker 
V. 336 A mythological system, with innumerable gods 
grafted upon tbe original element of naturalism. 

2. Philos, A view of the world, and of man’s 


1 


relation to it, in which only the operation of | 


natural (as opposed to supernatural or spiritual) 
laws and forces is admitted or assumed. 

1750 WaRBURTON Fudan 42 wote,[Ammianus] being..a 
religious Theist, and untainted with the Naturalism of 
Tacitus. 1794 Hurp Life W’arlurton 72 Lord Boling- 
hroke..was of that sect, whicb, to avoid a more odious 
name, chuses to distinguish itself by that of Naturalism. 
1816 R. Hatt Let. Wks. 1832 V. so2 Their system is 
naturalism, not the evangelical system. 1858 Sears Athan. 
4 By the word ‘ Naturalism * we describe a belief in nature 
alone. 1874 W. Wattace Hegel's Logic § 60. 100 Material- 
ism or Naturalism, therefore, is the only consistent and 
thorough-going system of Empiricism. 

3. A style or method characterized by close ad- 
herence to, and faithful representation of, nature 
or reality: @. in literature. 

a18s50 Rossert Daste & Circ. t. (1874) 21 The earliest 
prominent example of a naturalism without afterthought in 
the whole of Italian poetry. 1859 Kincsiey AZisc. 11. 136 
That Naturalism which threatened to end in sheer brutality. 
1881 Daily News 13 June 4/4 That unnecessarily faithful 
portrayal of offensive incidents for which M. Zola has found 
the new naine of ‘ Naturalism ’. 


NATURALIST. 


b. in art. 

1852 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Afadouna Introd. 37 The man- 
nerism of the Italians, and the naturalism of the Flemish 
painters, 1853 Ruskin Stoves Ven. 111. i. § 11 The Gotbic 
naturalism advancing gradually from the Byzantine se- 
verity. 1884 Bazaar 26 Dec, 681/3 Foregrounds of rush 
and wild flower he paints with extraordinary facility and 
naturalisin. 

4. Adherence or attachment to what is natural. 

1865 M. Arxoip £ss. Crit. v. 186 Goethe's profound, im- 
perturhable naturalism is absolutely fatal to all routine 
thinking. 1884 SEELEY in Contemp. Rez. Oct. 502 His 
naturalism, his enjoyment of tbe world as it is. 

Naturalist (nz-titiralist). [ad. F. zaturaliste 
(1527), =It. and Sp. saturalésta; or f, NATURAL 
a, + -IST.] 

1. One who studies natural, in contrast to spiri- 
tual, things; one who regards natural causes as 
a sufficient explanation of the world and its phe- 
nomena ; an adherent of, or believer in, naturalism. 

1587 Gotpixnc De Alornay Pref. (1592 9 Against the false 
naturalists (that is to say profe~sors of the knowledge of 
nature and naturall things) I wil alledge nature it selfe. 
1612 R. CarpENTER Soul's Sent. 76 ‘hose blasphemous 
truth-opposing Heretikes, and Atheisticall naturalists. 1677 
Gitein Demonol, (1867) 132 The Naturalists explode Christ 
and Scriptures at last as unnecessary. 1719 De For Crusoe 
1. (Globe) 191 Let the Naturalists explain these Things [the 
aspirations of the soul]. 1824 SoutHry Sir 7. A7ore (1831) 
I. 5 The religious Naturalist in his turn despises the 
feeble mind of the Socinian. 1864 0. Frnéd. Sci. 1. 554 The 
small semi-educated sect of men calling themselves ‘ Nata- 
ralists ’, or ‘ Secularists’. : 

b. One who follows the light of nature, as con- 
trasted with revelation. 

1608 Br. Hatt Zfist. u. iii, Let me but know what action 
Popery requires of any of hir followers, which a meere 
Neneleprae not done, can not do? 1628 FettHau Re- 
solves i. xcii. 269 For the Manner how God would bee 
worshipped, no Naturalist could euer find it out, till hee 
himselfe ggue directions from bis sacred Scripture. 1825 
CoLeripGE Aids Neff. (1848) 1. 288, ] am bere speaking in 
the assumed character of a mere naturalist, to whom po 
light of revelation had been vouchsafed. : 

+2. A natural man; one with natural instincts. 

1635 J. Haywarp tr. Siondi’s Banish'd Virg. 34 Feredo 
Was in one respett a naturalist, desirous of posterity. 

3. One who studies, or is versed in, natural 
science; a natural philosopher, a physicist. Now 
vare or Obs.(very common in 17th c.). 

1587 GREENE Euphues Cens. Philautus Wks. (Grosart) 
V1. 172 Your phisicall reasons bewraies a good naturalist. 
1605 Timme Quersit, t. xvii. 89 Diligent physitians or 
naturalists..wil put tbe same to any kind of metall. 1654 
WunitLock Zootomia 227 That Inke bath Poyson in it, the 
Historian, as wellas Naturalist will confesse. 1 PLot 
Staffordsh, § Because the Lightening first affects the Sense, 
I give it the precedence, as is usual amongst Naturalists. 
1726 Swirt Gulliver uu. iii, For the highest clouds cannot 
rise above two miles, as naturalists agree. 1752 Hume 
Ess. & Treat. (1777) 1. 330 All water..remains always at 
a level. Ask paturalists the reason. 1795 J. Hurton 74. 
Earth 1. 201 Some part of the Theory of the Earth.. 
whicb will probably give offence to naturalists who 
have espoused an opposite opinion. 1813 MackinTosu De 
L Allemagne Whs. 1846 11. 537 The naturalist gives no 
picture of scenery by the most accurate catalogue of mineral 
and vegetable produce. f 

b. (In early use only contextual, now specific.) 
One who is interested in, or makes a special study 
of, animals or plants. (A less precise term than 
soologest, botanist, etc.) 

1600 Sutton Disee Alori vi. (1846) 57 A lion; of whom 
the naturalist writeth, that he is of such courage [etc.]. 
1658 1°. Watt Charact. Enxemies Ch. 30 The great Naturalist 
observes it of this beast, tbe Leopard [etc]. 1733 Swirr 
On Poetry Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 194 So, nat’ralists observe, 
a flea Hath smaller fleas that on bim prey, 1774 GoLpsn. 
Nat. Hist.N11. 27 The sea snail, of which naturalists have 
..-mentioned fifteen kinds, 1808 Pike Sources Alississ. 1. 
210 This father was a great naturalist, or rather florist; he 
had large collections of flowers, plants [etc.]. 1859 Darwin 
Orig. Spec. ii. (1873) 33 Every naturalist knows vaguely 
what he means when he speaks of a species. 1870 YEATS 

‘at. Hist. Comm, 7 Tbe structure of a bone enables 
naturalists to build up the animal of Which it is a part. 

+4. One‘ natural’ toa country; a native. Obs.—' 

1631 Herwoop Exg, £izz, (1641) x60 If they aimed at the 
life of a naturalist, heing tbeir. .Sovereignes sister. 

+5. One who lacks technical training. Obs.—! 

1707 Sir W. Hore New Alethod Fencing (1714) 255 A 
vigorous and stout ignorant or naturalist, with a swinging 
irregular pursute, will put any of you from off all yonor 
orderly postures of defence. 

6. One who aims at reproducing or adhering 
closely to nature; a representative of naturalism : 

@. in art. 

1784 J. Barry Lect. Art iii. (1848) 124 The cavils of the 
ignorant,—or tbe Naturalists, as they choose to call them- 
selves, 1856 Ruskin Alod. Paint. 111. tv. vi. § 2 Others re- 
ceived both good and evil together (thence properly called 
Naturalists). 1873 Pater Rewaissauce 42 Botticelli lived in 
a generation of naturalists, and be might have beep a 
naluralist among them. 

b. in literature. 

1883 Lowe tt JI’ks. (1890) V1. 62 Fielding was a naturalist 
in the sense that he was an instinctive and careful ohserver. 
1888 H. James Partial Portr. 124 [Trollope] tells us, on 
the whole, more about life tban the ‘naturalists’ in our 
sister republic. E 

B. adj. Naluralistic. 

1830 Pusey Vist. Eng. 1. 366 Its naturalist tendencies.. 
received tbeir highest power to hurt from corresponding 


NATURALISTIC. 


ints in the state of theology. 2860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 
’,1x.ii. § 4 That naturalist art..denied at last the spiritual 
nature of man. 1893 Cottincwooo Life Ruskin 1. 192 
The Naturalist-landscape school, a group of painters wbo 
threw overboard the traditions of Turner. 
Naturalistic(nxtitirili‘stik),a.[f prec. +-1c.] 
1. In accordance with the doctrine of naturalism. 
3840 W. H. Mitt Oédserv. 1. 130 The historical and natu- 
ralistic explanations of Paulus and his school. 1858 Sears 
Athan. 8 Naturalistic tendencies leading to doubts of im- 
mortality. 1884 Farrar in Contemp. Kev. Mar. 446 The 
naturalistic explanation of miracles was exploded finally by 
Strauss himself. ‘ 
b. Of the nature of, characterized by, natural- 


ism in various senses. 

1862 Mitt Aepr. Govt. (1861) 9 The supporters of what 
may be termed the naturalistic theory of politics. 1871 
Farrar $1tn. Hist, iii. 101 For the old humanistic worshi 
..it substituted a naturalistic cult. 18911. Harpy Jess xxv, 
Its obvious unreality amid beliefs essentially naturalistic. 

2. Aiming at a close reproduction of nature ; 


realistic: a. in art. 

1849 Fraser's Mag. XX XIX. 295 They think it a sufficient 
condemnation of a picture to call it naturalistic. 1862 
Hamerton Painter's Camp 1. 8 Our modem school of 
naturalistic landscape painters. 31886 Symonds Reuaiss. 
ft., Cath. React. (1898) VII. xiii. 223 A manner..more 
naturalistic than that of the Caracci. 

b. in literature. 

1876 L. StepHEeN Eng. 7h. 18th C. 11. 426 The romantic 
and the naturalistic school adopted different modes of 
satisfying the yearning thus exciied, 1889 Harfer's Mag. 
Noy. 963/r Ihe perusal of a naturalistic book. 

3. Of or belonging to natural history. 

1859 G. Witson Life £. Fortes v. (1861) 151 The almost ex- 
clusive preference which he showed to the scientific, and 
especially the naturalistic, over the professional branches of 
medicine. 1890 BSlackw. Mag. CXLVII. 149/2 We wish 
no better guide on a naturalistic ramble. 

4. Based on nature; relating to the natural order 
of things, as opposed to a logical order, 

I Atwater Logic 53 In a Logical sense, quadrupeds, 
reptiles, birds, fisbes, are species of the genus animal. In 
the Naturalistic sense, though tbey include species, they are 
not themselves species at all. 

Hence Naturalistically adv. 

31864 Aealu: 2 Mar. 7 lis solidly imagined and naturalis- 
tically i cane groundwork of an autobiography. 1885 
J.E. Harrison Stud, in Gk. Art iii. 139 It is usually a 
natural scene, naturalistically treated. 

Naturality (netitre'liti). Now rave. {a. F. 


naluralité (14th c.), ad. late L. natiralitat-em 
(Tertullian) : see NaTuRAL a. and -ITY.] 

+1. Natural character or quality. Ods. 

@ 1533 Lo. Berners Gold. Bk. Af. Aurel, Prol. Ajb, Con- 
trary in their opinions, as dyuers in their naturalitics. 
/érd. let. x. 131b, The goddis by their naturalyte and 
power close vp the furies, and gouerne the steres. 1651 

. Piccs New Disp. » 174 To arraigne and examine the 
naturalities of the other universal main pillars of curing. 
1659 Torriano, Spése, kind. ., quality, or naturality. ‘ 

+2. a. Astate of nature, as opposed to morality. 

1619 Sir J. Sempit Sacrilege /fandled App. 47 They haue 
even lust the common Principles with Brutish Naturalitie, 
which.. will euen vse akinde of Commutatiue Iustice, and 
retribution. 1653 Baxrre Saints’ &. 1. Pref. (1662) 169 As 
all Morality presupposeth Naturality. 

+b. Natural unmodified state. Obs. rare". 

1649 Butwer Fathormyot. 1. i. 96 Which expression is 
seen in its pure naturality in Boyes. annie 

+3. a. Naturalness; the fact of being in accord- 
ance with nature. Odés. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Kelig. Afed. 1. § 19 The villany of 
that Spinit..by demonstrating a naturality in_one way, 
makes us mistrust a miracle in another. 1678 Cupwort# 
Intell. Syst. Pref., Answering the Objection, against the 
Naturality of the Idea of God, from the Pagan Polytheism. 

+b. Closeness to nature. Ods. rare —'. 

1651 G. Damier LeZ, Wks. (Grosart) IT. 206 You may iudge 
Draughts sometimes in Cole-Works, to hit the Naturalitic 
of Lines Studied by finer Pencills. 

4. Natural (+ inodesty,) feeling or conduct. In 
later use Sc. 

3628 F. Grevitte Life Siducy x. (1652) 123 Greater resolu- 
tion..thau the naturality, diffidence, and quiet complexion 
of the Princes then reigning could well bear. 1822 GaLt 
Sir A. Wylie xcix, 1 was vexed when I thought he was 
dead, and that I should have so little naturality. 1847 
Mrs Cartyte Early Lett. (1889) 173 To rouse lethargic 
friends into naturality. 

5. An illustration drawn from natural things. 

, 1649 Mitton Erkon. xxi. Wks, 1851 111. 484 They. .are 
in his naturalities no better then Spiders. a@1849 H. Coir- 
RIDGE £'sss, (1851) 11. 41 Any sort of illustrations. .are better 
than stale common-place naturalities, which show no ac- 
quaintance with actual nature. 

+6. The position or rights of a natural-born 
subject. Obs. rare. 

1558 Acts Partt, Scot. (1814) 11. 507 The maist cristine 
king of france hes grantit ane lettre of Naturalitie for him 
and his successouris. 1614 W. Barctay Mepeuthes A 4b, 
Yhe Spaniards, who haue giuen it the right of naturalitie in 
tbeir soyle terme it Tabacco. 

+ Naturalizant. Obs. rare—'. [a. pres. pple. 
of LF. naturaliser to Naturavize.) A natural 
citizen or inhabitant. 

1653 A. Witson Fas. / 35 We are all fellow-Citizens and 
Naturalizants of the Heavenly Jerusalem. 

Naturalization (nx‘tittralaizfon), [f. Na- 
TURALIZE v. + -ATION; cf. F. raluvaltsalion.] 

1. The action of admitting an alien to the posi- 
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tion and privileges of a native-born subject or 
citizen ; the fact of being so admitted. 

1578 Keg. Privy Council Scot. 11. 693 All respettis, re- 
missionis, tutoreis datives and naturalizationis. 1603 R. 
Jouxson Kingd. § Commw, 190 Certaine lesuits.. ob- 
tayning the fauour of certaine gouernors, obtained a priui- 
ledge of naturalization. 36zz Matynes Anc. Law-Merch. 
442 Those of Flanders..are not bound to take Letters of 
Naturalization to dwell in this Kingdome. a 1676 Hate 
Prim. Orig, Man. u. x, (1677) 234 Many Scotch..either by 
Naturalizations or Transmigrations have increased the 
Inhabitants of this Island. 1709 SteeLe Satler No. 13? 4 
Our Late act of naturalization hath bad so great an effect in 
foreign parts [etc.}. x2 Funtus Lett. iv. (1788) 52 Such 
depopulation can only be repaired.. by some sensible bill of 
naturalization, @1832 MackintosH Acv. 1688, Wks, 1846 
II. 49 ‘hey resumed the consideration of a bill for the 
naturalisation of French Protestants. 1867 Smites Hugue- 
nots Eng. xviii. (1880) 319 They claimed and obtained 
letters of naturalisation. 

Jig. 1795 Masos Ch. Afus. 1. 320 Our English Cathedral 
Music has gained..much from this naturalisation, as it may 
be called, of Italian Masters. 

b. alirid. 

1713 Swirt £xaminer No. 44 Enemies, taking Advantage of 
the general Naturalization Act, had invited over.. Foreigners 
ofall Religions. 1747 Gentd. Mag. 232/2 Tho the naturaliza- 
tion bill was drop'd, no other was brought in to answer the 
same good purposes. 1833 Penny Cycl. 1. 339/1 The most 
effectual method of naturalizing an alien is by Act of Parlia- 
ment, called a Naturalization Bill. 1874 Bancrort Footfr. 
Time xix. 609 A naturalization law was organized. 

2. a. The admission or adoption of foreign words, 
beliefs, arts, practices, etc. into gencral use or favour. 

1747 Jounson Plan Dict. Wks. 1787 IX. 169 This natural- 
ization is produced..by admission into common speech, in 
some metaphorical signification. 1843 Proc. Philol. Soc. 1. 
125 They are also accompanied by many compounds and 
derivatives, which is commonly regarded as a proof of long 
naturalization. 1876 L. SterHen Ang, Th. 1824 C, I. ti. 33 
The Cartesian philosophy failed to find complete naturaliza- 
tion. 3878 Lecxy Eng, 38th C. 1. iv.538 ‘he naturalisation 
of the opera in England. : 

b. The introduction of plants or animals to 
places where they are not indigenous, but thrive 
freely under ordinary conditions. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. iv. (1873) 89 The naturalisation 
of plants through man's agency in foreign lands. 1870 W. 
Rosinson (é¢t/e) The Wild Garden, or Our Groves and 
Shrubberies made beautiful by the Naturalization of Hardy 
Exotic Plants, 1895 Oracle Encycl. 1. 528/1 [He} laboured 
successfully for the naturalisation of British salmon in 
Colonial waters. 

3. The action of making natural. 

1897 Fairsairn Catholicism (1899) 423 He did not descrihe 
the process with Harnack as the Secularization of the 
Church, or with Solim as its Naturalization. 

Naturalize (nexttitiriloiz), v. fad. F. na- 
turaliser (16th c.): see NATURAL a. and -1ZE, and 
ef. It. naturalizzare (Florio).] 

I. 1. ‘rans. To admit (an alien) to the position 
and rights of citizenship; to invest with the privi- 
leges of a native-born subject. 

1605 VersteGan Dec. Intell. viii. (1628) 263 A name of 
Naturalizing or making the hearer thereof a free Denizen. 
1667 Serat Hist. R, Soc. 64 By their naturalizing Men of all 
Countries, they have laid the beginnings of many great 
advantages, 1709STEELE Jaé/er No. 13 P 2 All the French 
Refugees in those dominions ( Holland] are to be naturalized. 
1753 Scots Mag. June 269/1 ‘he King..had a power to 
naturalize any foreigner. 1792 J. Bartow Coustit. 1791, 37 
Many of yonr citizens have been naturalized. 1837 Cari.vLE 
Fr, Kev, U1. 1. i, We, by act of Assembly, ‘ naturalise’ the 
chief Foreign Friends of Humanity. 189: J. Winsor 
Colunbus xx. 479 She..naturalized his brother Diego to fit 
him for ecclesiastical preferment. 

Sig. 1642 Furrer Holy & Prof, St. w. xx. 348 Valour 
naturalizing a brave spirit through the Universe. a@ 1653 
Gouce Comiut, Heb, xi, 21 The children of Joseph..are.. 
naturalized by Jacob, and made free Denisons of the 
Church. 1766 Cunnincuam rol, Merch. Ven. 18 This 
Sbylock, tbe Jew,..Was naturaliz'd oft by your fathers 
before ye. 1825 Lame £/ia Ser. u. Stage [dlusion, We love 
in comedy tosee an audience naturalised behind the scenes. 

absol. 1625 Bacon Ess., Greatuess Kingd. ? 6 ‘Vhey haue 
not had that vsage, to Naturalize liberally. 

b. Const. zéo, fo. Chiefly in fg. uses. 

1606 Dekker Sev, Sins vir. (Arb.) 46 Remember. .that your 
Seruants are your adopted Children, they are naturalized 
into your bloud. 1622 Donne Seruz. cliv. Wks. 1839 VI. 145 
Persons. .not naturalized by conversion. .from another reli- 
gion to this. 1667 WarterHouse Fire Loud. 107 Whose Credit 
. lewred Strangers out of their Conntrys to reside in it, and 
kept thent here, and naturalized them to it. 1713 STEELE 
Guardian No. 5 ? 1 My obligations of it are such as might 
well naturalize me into the interests ofit. 1813 Croker in 
Exrauiner 22 Feb, 118/2 We naturalized foreign seameu 
into our service. 

2. To introduce or adopt (a word, practice, 
thing, etc.) into a country or into common use; 
to put on a level with what is native. 

3593 Peete How, Garter 42 Warington,..That hath so 
purely naturalized Strange words, and inade them all free 
denizens, 1612 Setven ///ustr. Drayton's Poly-olb. i. 40,1 
have like liberty to naturalize that word [transanimation], 
as Lipsius had to make it a Roman. a 1674 CLAREN- 
pon Hist, Red. x1. § 161 This Proposition..seemed to 
naturalize Rebellion, and to make it current in the Kingdom. 
1joz S. Parker tr. Cicero's De Finibus 1. 1 When I first 
attempted to naturalize the Notions and Arguments, which 
the Grecian Philosophers have. 1756 Nucent Mowtes- 
quien s Spir. Laws xxu. xxi, These continual changes.. 
naturalized usury at Rome. 1801 AZed. Frul, V. 556 To 
carry back the vaccine virus into his department, with a view 
to propagate and naturalize it. 1866 Rocers Agric. § 
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Prices 1. xxii. 571 The yard was naturalized as an English 


Sig. 1633 G. Herpert Temple, Ch. Porch \xi, Keep all 
thy native good, and naturalize All forrain of that name. 


3. To introduce (animals or plants) to places 
where they are not indigenous, but in which they 
may flourish under the same conditions as those 


which are native. (Chiefly const. 77.) 

¢ 1708 (¢it/e) Canary Birds Naturalized in Utopia. 1711 
Appison Sfect. No. 69 P 5 Our Melons, our Peaches..are 
Strangers among us,..naturalized in our English Gardens. 
3763 Nat. Hist. in Aun, Reg. 68/2 A great variety of 
African plants have, as it were, been naturalised in the 
American settlements, 1043 Biscuorr Woollen Manuf. 11. 
342 An essay on the means and advantages of naturalizing 
the alpaca in this country. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. vi. 
(1852) 120 No doubt many plants besides the cardoon and 
fennel are naturalized. 

4, refl. To become fully settled or established in 
a place or in new surroundings. 

1646 J. Hatt //ore } ac. 96 Customs insensibly Natural. 
ize themselves. 1824 SoutHey Sir 7. Afore (1831) 1. 53 
An endemic malady..has naturalized itself among your 
American brethren. 1827 Stevart Planter's G. (1828) 296 
From the singular steadfastness of the stem, they soon 
naturalize themselves to the spot. 1853 J. H. Newman 
/fist. Sk. (1873) 11. 1. ii. 74 They were brought into it by 
the Roman Government. ., but they never naturalized them- 
selves there. 

5. intr. To become naturalized; to settle down 
in a natural manner. 

1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc’s Trav. 398 Divers of ours 
being taken, have naturalized amongstthem. 1821 JEFFREY 
Let. toC, Wilkes 15 Apr., We do not allow ourselves .. to 
naturalise in London. 1877 M. M. Grant Suu-AZaid viii, 
How did you get them all to naturalise here ? 

II, +6. /rans. a. To familiarize or accustom 
(one) zz or foa thing. Ods. rare. 

1601 SHaxs. A//’s Weld 1. i. 223, 1 will returne perfect 
Courtier, in the which my instruction shall serue to natural- 
izethee. 165x Hartiis Clavis Afocal. Ded., An emploi- 
ment whereunto,.God hath naturalized my affections, 

+b. To convert /o or zn/o (something) by cus- 
tom; to make (a thing) natural or familiar (fo 
a person). Obs. rare. 

3606 Warner 44, Eug. xvi. ci. 401 Prescription doth 
naturalize in Court Some Errors toa habit. @ 1667 SoutH 
Seri, (1697) 1. 30 Custom has naturalized his Labour to 
hint. 1742 Younc Vt. 7h. 1x. 41 Conscience, deadened by 
repeated strokes, Has into manners naturaliz'd our crimes. 

7. a. To bring into conformity with nature; to 
free from conventionality. 

1603 Fiorio Aontaiyne ui. v. (1632) 491 Were I of the 
trade 1 would pasuralize Arte, as much as they Artize 
nature. 13789 SmytH tr, Aldrich’'s Archit, (1818) 12 
Masaccio, the first painter who naturalized the stiff manner 
of Giotto. 1867 Barry Life Sir C. Barry iv. 127 A style 
thoroughly naturalized. } 

b. To reduce to a purely natural basis; to free 


from the supernatural or miraculous. 

1647 M. Hupson Diz. Right Govt. u. x. 158 The inward 
satisfaction of conscience..is that alone which doth uatural- 
ize these supernaturall duties. 1652 Persuasive 5 It shall 
not be the project of this Discourse, either to naturalize, or 
make invalid the Lines of Princes. 1823 BextHam Mot 
Paul 305 Willing to contradict the falsity, and thus natural- 
ize the miracle. 1858 Sears Athan. 7 The Divine Being 
himself is naturalized and brought down to the plane of 
these conceptions. «1882 T, Il. Green Lroleg. Ethics 
Introd. (1883) g To stand in the way of the scientific im- 
pulse to naturalise the moral man. ; 

+ 8. izir. ‘Yo adopt methods in conformity with, 
or indicated by, nature. Obs. rare.—! 

1628 Witner Srit, Remeud. 1. 271 Some did a little 
further nat'rallize, And these unto the Ayre would sacrifize 
. pure Frankincense or Myrrhe... They hoped these might 
purge ill ay'res. : . 

9. To pursue the studies of a naturalist. 

1787 Mme. D’Arstay Diary 27 Feb., The mountains of 
Wales, where botb had been naturalizing thirteen yearsago. 
1840 E. Forzes in Wilson & Geikie Lic ix, (1861) 269 Going 
to naturalize in the Mediterranean for a couple or years. 
1861 Witsox & Geikie /did. 250 Forbes returned to the 
Isle of Man, where he remained two months, naturalizing, 
as was his wont. 


Naturalized (nz ‘titiralaizd), Ap/. a. [-ED1.] 
1. Of persons: Admitted to the nights or privi- 
leges of a native citizen or subject. In looser 
sense, practically made into a native by residence. 


a. In predicative use. + Also const. Zo. 

3559 in Knox /7is¢, Ref, Wks. 1846 1. 440 Frencbe men 
could nott be justlie called strangearis, seeing that thei war 
naturalized, 1623 tr. Favine’s Theat. Hon, i. vil. 392 
Except they be naturalized, and inhabitants of our owne 
kingdome. ¢ 1677 in Marvell Growth Fopery 62 The other 
half, and the whole of the Lading, belonging to Simon 
Francia, who is naturalized. 1719 De For Cresoe 1. (Globe) 
182, I was .. naturaliz’d to the Place, and to the Manner of 
Living. 1775 in F. Chase Hist, Dartmouth Coll, (1891) 1. 
332 Mr. Dean .. was early naturalized among the Indians, 
well understands their customs. 1818 Cruisk Digest (ed. 2) 
111.339 They must be. .natural-born subjects, or naturalized, 
or made denizens. 1867 Smites Huguenots Lug. xvii. 
(1880) 319 Many .. Flemings had no sooner settled .. and 
become naturalised, than they. assumed Englisb [names]. 

trausf. and jig. 1651 Hosses Leviath, in. xli, 263 The 
Godly .. as naturalized in that heavenly Kingdome. 1788 
Sir J. Reynoips Disc. xiv. Wks. 1797 1. 305 A mind thrown 
back two thousand years, and as it were naturalized in an- 
tiquity. 1875 Beprorp Sailor's Pocket Be, v. (ed. 2) 189 Itis 
. advisable. .that they [chronometers]should be received on 
board at anearlier period, so that they may become natural. 
ized in their new position. 
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b. Attributively. (Sometimes qualifying the 
original, and sometimes the acquired, designation.) 
3698 Frver Acc. E. [ndia & P. 69 The Country People 
and naturatized Portugals live to a good Old Age. 1753 
Scots Mag. June 270/2 Naturalized Jews claiming the 
privileges of Englishmen, 1775 Warton Ast. Eng. Poetry 
1, 112 Spain having learned the art..from their naturalised 
gueststhe Arahians. 1822 J. Furst Lett Awer, 171 He is 
a naturalized cisizen of the United States, hut a native of 
England. 21859 Macavnay Hist. Eng. xxiv. V. 141 The 
names of Sir Joseph Williamson .., a bom Englishman, 
and of Pertland, a naturalised Engtishman. 1873 Sorts 
Huguenots France u.t. (1831) 313 The disposition of the 
naturalised Huzuenots to adopt names of an English sound. 
fransf. 1817 Keats Le:i. Wks. (1889) III. 74 We some- 
times skim intoa bed of rushes, and there become natural- 
ized river-folks. 
¢c. Closely attached fo one. rare—. 

1809 Matxis Gil Blas x1. ix. P 6, Iam too much natural- 
ized to you on the side of obligation, not to take a permanent 
interest in all your pleasures and disappointments, 

2. Of taings, languages, words, practices, ete. 
(See NATURALIZE v. 2.) 

1625 in K. Long tr. Barcéay's Argeuts p. iv, Thy Argenis 
.. hy thy paine Is naturalized, and doth 1n English reigne. 
1671 CLareNnon Dial. Tracts (1727) 338 Since the Latin 
hath ceased to be a language,.. the French is almost 
naturalized through Europe. 1703 T. N. City & C. Pxr- 
chaser 224The word amongst Artificers is almost naturaliz‘d. 
1855 Miran Lat. Chr. xiv. vi. (1864) IX. 213 The native 
language, or rather the naturalised Latin reasserted its 
independence, 1878 Giapstone Prim. Homer 52 Homer 
never directly assigns to a foreign origin anything that has 
become naturalised in Greece. 

+b. Firmly rooted or fixed. Ods. rare. 

1665 Neennam Wet. Sfedicinz 296 Most mysterious Mala. 
dies are naturalised within our Vitals. 1698 Norris Pract. 
Disc. (1707) 1V. 148 "Tis late, if ever, that we discover out 
so confirm'd and so Naturalized Mi-take 

3. Of animals and plants. (See the vb. 3.) 

1396 WitHERING Sit. Plants (ed. 3) 11. 336 See E. bot. 63. 
where it is first adopted as a naturalized plant. 1822 15f 
Rep. Aleriuo Soc. 52 Vhis kind cannot be perfectly produced 
hut hy naturalized sheep of the pure race. 1859 Darwin 
Orie. Spec. iv. (x873) 83 These naturalised plants are cfa 
highly diversified nature. 1875 Watrace in Eucycé. Brit. 
I. 84/r A naturalised animal or plant..must be able to with- 
stand all the vicissitudes of the seasons in its new home. 

4. Affected by naturalism; reduced to the level 
of natural things; made natural. 

1858 Sears Asian. 6 Naturalized faith preserves the 
scattered dust to be combined anew. /did. ml. vi. 305 
Natural men in all ages .. attain only to a belief in a 
naturalized spirit-world. 1880 in Grove Dict, A/us. 1). 48/1 
A naturalised note is always 2 white key onthe pianoforte or 
organ, unless it be combined with a sharp or flat. 

Naturalizer (ne‘titiralaizaz). [f. as prec. + 
-ER?,) One who naturalizes. 

1825 Slackw. Mag. XX. §36 The two-fold character borne 
by the naturalizer of German novely 1885 -lthenzust 
x7 Oct. 50,1 Upon the naturalizers of this and other noxious 
species ..we cannot waste much pity. 

Naturalizing (neiitiralsizin’, 747.56, [f. as 
prec. +-ING1.] Tne action of the vb. NaTURALIZE. 

a. In sense t of the vb. Aiso cétrid. 

1636 Featiy Clavis Myst. iv. 43 The naturalizing (if I 
may so speak) of the Gentiles into the spirituall Commoa- 
wealth, 1699 Load. Gas. No, 25544 An Act for the 
Naturalizing of David Ie Grand, and others. 19753 Sco‘s 
-Vag. Aug. 379/1, 1am against this naturalizing hii 1770 
Lascuorne Plutarch (1873) I. 106/1 The wisdom of tae 
law concerning the naturalizing of foreigners. 

In sense 9 of the vb. Also aftrzb. 

1840 E. Forses in Wilson & Geikie £2 ix. (1861) 265 It 
would be the acme of naturalizing happiaess. 1860 Tristxas 
Gt. Sahara xiii. 231 Naturalizing was a task of some little 
difficulty, the place being in so unsettled a condition. 

So Na‘turalizing 4f/. a. 

1834 E. Forses in Wilson & Geikie Life xv. (1851) 355 We 
shall turn out a fine set of naturalizinz youths hy and hy. 
1865 Moztey .Wirac. (ed. 2) Pref. 1x Here, then, are three 
naturalizing rationales of miracles. 

Naturally (nx-titrali), adv. Also 6 -allye, 
6-7 -allie. [f. NatcRaL a. r-ty +. Theearlter 
ME. form was NaTURELLY.] 

I. 1. By natural or inherent instinct, impulse, 
feeling or tendency. 

¢ 1430 Lyoe. Win. Poems (Percy Soc.) 79 The lark also ful 
naturally, Cristes ascencioune .. Commendyd. ¢ 1460 For- 
rescue Abs. & Lim. Mon, ix. (1883) 123 Manis corage is so 
noble, pat naturally he aspirith to high thinges. 1538 
Starkey England u.i. 159 Euery man naturally ys gyuen 
to folow plesure, qnietnes, and ease. 1550 Dats tr. Slei- 
dane'’s Como. 3h, He whiche is a Germain him selfe wil 
naturally for the countrie sake .. be helpfull to an other 
Germaine. 1638 Juxivs Paint. Anctents 212 All of us 
naturally are tuo much in love with our owne wonkes. 1651 
Horres Leviath. u. xvii. $5 Men (who naturally love 
Liberty, and Dominion over others). 1731 Bupcere Sgec!. 
No. 77 p11, I have naturally an Aversion to much Speaking. 
1756 Govvsa. Vic. JV, xix, 1 naturally hate the face of a 
tyrant. 1797-1803 Foster in Life 4 Corr. (1236) I. xliii. 
246 The sympathy which we naturally feel for our kind. 
1876 L. Sternen Ang. Th. 182k C. M1. xis. viii. 448 An anti- 
quarian is naturally a conservative. 

b. Immediately qualtfying an adj. or pple. de- 
noting personal character. (Passing tnto next.) 

1611 SHaxs. $¥int. 7. 1v. tv. 732 Though I am not natu- 
rally honest, 1am so sometimes hy chance. 1632 Litucow 
Trav. ut. go They are naturally inclined to singing. a 1687 
Perty Pol, Arith. Pref. (1690) azh, That many are natu- 
rally querulous and envious, is an Evil as old as the World. 
1777 Watson PAilip // (1839) 437 Philip was not naturally 
either bold or rash. 1877 E. R. Conver Bas. Faita i. 16 If 
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{a yonth learn to sing and play easily and with pleasure, .. 


we say he is naturaliy musical. 

2. In respect of natural constitution, character, 
or condition. 

1526 Tinnare 2 Jed. ii, 12 As hrote beastes naturally made 
to be taken and detroyed. 1560 Daus tr. Sicidane’s Comin. 
407 The chiefest castell .. is situated .. upon an hyghe hyll, 
naturally strong. 1615 W. Lawson Country Housew. Gard, 
(1626) 5 High grounds are not naturally fat. 1646 Sir T. 
Browse Psexd. Ef. tv. x. 201 That Jews stinck naturally, 
-.1S a received opinion. 1683 Ray Cory. (1848) 131 Whether 
the Chondnilla .. have naturally a full or double flower..? 
171X STEELE Sfect. No. 155 P 4 A Woman is naturally more 
helpless than the other Sex. 1766 Gotpsm. Fife. IW. xix, 
We have all naturally an equal right to the throne. 1815 
Eceninstnse Ace. Caubu/ (1832) I. 163 It is naturally fer. 
tile, and well watered. 1847 C. Bronte F. Zyre vii, Her 
face, naturally pale as marhle. 

3. By natural endowment; by means of, or in 
virtue of, inherent knowledge or capacity; with- 
out special teaching or training. 7o come naturally 
fo (one): see NATURAL a. gc. 

1525 Lp. Berners Froiss. 11. 312 2 The grayhounde hath 
this knowledge naturallye, therfore take hym to you. 1551 
T. Witsos Logike 1580) 2 Euery man can geue a reason 
naturallie, and withont Arte. 1660 F, Brooke tr. Le 
Blanc’s Traz. 100 Some have no religion, yet they hold 
naturally the immortality of the soul. 169: HaRTcuiFFE 
Virtues 357 For Men have naturally the Notions of good and 
evil withinthem. 1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4764/4 }A horse) sets 
Head and Tail naturally well. 1878 Scridner’s A/ag. XV. 
112, 2 Stat ip came so naturally to him, 1889 Mes. 
Rinneun P’cess Sunshine I. y. £7 It came naturally to him 
to bear and forbear. 

4. Spontancously; by natural growth, etc. ; 
without the aid of art or culuvation. 

1563 Hytt Art Garden, (15393) 6 That ground... which 
naturally hringeth forth of his own accord, both elms and 
wilde young springs, 1567 Mapret Gr. Forest 98 A Collar 
or Chaine naturaliy wrought I.ke to Sinople or Uermclon. 
1617 Mogyson /tin. 1. 45 Lhe crown of his head was in his 
latter dayes somthing bald, as the forepart naturally curled. 
21663 Fuiter !3 orthies (1840) 111. &7, 1 have placed woad 
-. in this county, use, as I am informed, it groweth 
naturally therein. 1687 A, Lovett tr. Thevenof’s Sav. t. 
201 There is naturally upon a Marhle Stone, a fignre in red 
Colour of a Virgin on her Knees. 1721 Brantey Piilos. 
Ace. Wks. Nas. 92 Where Elephants are naturally placed, 
they are of great Use after they are tamed. 1797 Excel. 
Brit, (ed. 3) XVINI. 5381/1 Where it grows naturally is not 
known, hut it is cultivated in Germany. 1847 C. Bronte 
FJ. Eyre vii, Julia's hair curls naturally. 

b. Without affectation, with ease. 

1840 H. Rocers Ess. (1873 11. v. 259 Some inen talk as if 
to speak naturally were to speak like a natural. 1863 Kixc- 
LAKE Crimea (1877) 11. vi. 55 The Czar called his Empress 
so naturally hy her dear homely title of wife. 

IT. 5. In accordance with, by the operatton of, 
natural laws or causes. 

1456 Sir G. Have Law ris (S.T.S.) 78 Sen naturaly 
thir unresonable bestis has sik contrarietee amang thame. 
1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xxxv. (Percy Soc.) 112 Nature 
made the bodyes above,. . That aboute the worlde naturallye 
do move. 1546 Lancrey tr. Pod. Very. de lnvent. ui. 35 
We perceive in ajl kindes of liuing creatures naturally a 
certaine familiaritie of male and female. 1515 W. Lawson 
Country Housew. Gard. \1626) A 3 As when good ground 
naturally hrings forth thistles. 1707 Foyer /‘hysic. Pulse. 

Yatch 385 The salt Limpha mines naturally with the Blood. 
18309 R. Ksox Séclarad’s Anat. 301 The muscular actions 
which take place naturally in the body may be divided into 
two classes. 1869 Tozer High/. Turkey 11. 305 The changes 
which are naturally wrought hy time i 

b. In the natural manner; through age or disease 
as opposed to violence, etc. 

1552 Lynpesay Jfomarche 5136 Tirocht sum de Naturally, 
throuch aige, Fer mo deis raifiand in one raige. 1576 
Freminc Paropl. Epist. 199 mare., Tyrants. .vene sildome 
or neuer are so hlessed as to dye naturally. 1660 F. Brooks 
tr. Le Blave’s Trav. 348 Widows, if their husbands died 
naturally, marry not again. 1797 Mzs. Rapcurre /éalian 
iii, She did not seem to die naturally. 

ec. As a natural result or consequence; as 
might be expected from the circumstances. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. 1. 101 To gather that 
observation, or conclusion, which most naturally huddeth 
out of it. 1712 Appisos Serf. No. 465 P 2 Faith and 
Morality naturally proéuce each other. 1760-2 Gotpsw. 
Cit, W. xxvii, Poverty naturally begets dependence. 1796 
H. Hunter tr. S4-Prerre's Stud. Nas. (1799) 11. 5 Thoxe 
eyes whose balls are hine are naturally the softes. 1849 
Macacbay //ist, Eng. it I. 182 His situation naturally 
developes in him .. a peculiar class of abilities. 1892 Gar- 
DINER Sfud. Hist, Eug. 14 He naturally chose the latrez 
alternative. 

+d. Simply, easily. Ods. rare —'. 

1655 Mo. Worcester Cent. Jxzeut. c, A Childs force 
bringeth up..an incredible quantity of water..so naturally, 
that the work will not be heard even in the next Room. 

+6. In the natural course of things. Odés. 

1473 Rolls of Parlt. V1. 100/1 Yf the seid Countes were 
nowe naturally dede. 1495 Act 11 Hen. VII, c. 30§ 3 If 
he so longe hadde naturally lyved. 1589 Acf 31 Eliz. c. 6 
§ x As yf the saide person .. then were naturallie deade, 
1607 Statutes in Hist. Wakefield Gram. Sch, (1$92) 60 As 
tho he were naturallie deade. 

+ b. Normally, regularly. Oés. rare. 

1526 Galway Arch. in roth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 
Y. 402 No carpenter nor masson shall not have for his hyre 
.- hut iid, naturallie every daye, with meate and drincke. 

+7. a. With Jorn. (Cf. NaTURAL-BORN a.) Oés. 

1523 Acts § 15 Hen. VIII, c. 4§ 1 Persons being the 
kinges suhiectes naturally borne within this his realme. 
1583 Parke tr. Wemdoza's Hist. China 383 A man naturally 
bome in this kingdome. 


NATURATELY. 


+b. In respect of birthplace or nationality. Oés. 

@ 1§33 Lo. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. ui. Aivb, This 
excellent baron was naturally of Rome borne in the mounte 
Celie. 1615 G. Saxnys 7rav. 76 About whom there runne 
fortie Petchi (so called in that they are naturally Persians). 

+ 8. By natural generation. Ods. 

1558 Grartos Chron. II. 695 He was lineally descended, 
and naturally procreated of the noble stocke and familie of 
Lancaster. 1620 ‘I. Grancer Div. Logike 31 So man 
begetteth man naturaliie. 1786 J. Erskine Hust. Redemp- 
tion (1812) 90 He was both Legally and Naturally cescended 
from Dae 

79. Physically, materially. Ods. 

1546 Covernae Calvin's Sacr. Pref, Wks. (Parker Soc.) 
I. 427 The great blindness of them, that knowing.. the 
immensurable nature of God, would have him really and 
naturally contained in so small a thing. 1579 FULKE 
Heskins’ Parl. 220 The wine is yt which was shed out of 
his side, y* is sacramentally, hut not naturally. 1997 HooKER 
Eccl. Pol. v.\v. § 5 In that hee is naturally man hee him- 
selfe is created of God. 

10. In a realistic or life-like manner, 

a3668 Ascuas: Scholem. 1. (Arb.) 155 He doth not ex- 
pres~e the matter liuely and naturally with common speach 
., but it is caried and driuen forth artificiallie. 1598 Cnar- 
man /iiad u. 45 His form did passing naturally Resemble 
Nestor. 1666 DryvDEs Prof Ann. Miras, Wks (Globe) 40 
He describes his Dido well and naturally, in the violence of 
her passions, 1875 Jowetr /V/ato (ed. 2) LV. 122 The 
character of Antiphon..is very naturally described. 

Naturalness (nxtiirdlnés). [-yEss.] 

+1. Natural instinct, affection, or sympathy. Os. 

1553 Geimatpe Cicero's Offices 111, (1558) 131 Thys man 
forgot both godlinesse and natnralnesse that he might 
ohteine the thynge that semed profitable, 16:2 Draytos 
Poly-old, ix. 349 Our naturalness therein he greatly did 
approve. 21665 Goopwin Filled w. the Spirit (1357) 366 
There is a kind of naturalness.. between the ear of God and 
the prayers..of such a righteous man. 

2. The condition or fact of being natural or in 
accordance with nature. 

1660 IsceLo Beatie. 4 Ur. u. (1682) 212 This is no argu- 
ment against the Immortality of the Soul, or the Natural- 
ness of those Desires which we have of it. 1699 Bestiey 
Phalaris 140 The very facility and naturalness of every 
correction will be next to a Demonstration. 1816 CoLe- 
KIDGE Lay Serm. (Bohn) 372 The naturalness of doing as 
others do. 1873 Spencer Stud. Sociol. vi. (1877) 133 Lhose 
connexions. .are not necessary, and cften have no particular 
naturalness. cs 

b. Close resemblance of a picture, etc. to the 
object represented. 

1669 A. Browne Ars Pict. 13 The like Disgrace happened 
to Zeuxes hy the Naturaleness of his Grapes. 1695 Drypex 
Parall, Poetry & Patut. Ess. (ed. Ker) I]. 123 In the 
naturalness (if I may so call it) of the eyehrnws. : 

ce. The quality of possessing the Cistinctive 
features of external nature. 

184: L. Hust Seer 1. (15é4) €x1 Not that he omitted to 
expatiate on the extreme naturalness of the scene. a@ 1876 
Hr. MartixEau Axutfodiog, (1877) 1. 134 Except the vine on 
its back gable there is not an element of naturalness or 
poetry about it . . 

3. Lhe quality of being natural in conduct or 
bearing; unaffectedness. 

1656 W. Mostacve Accowpl. Woman 111 Naturalnesse 
hes so gentle charms, as none resists, because they arise 
from innocence. 1824 Miss Mitrorp Vrllage Ser. 1 (1863) 
83 Her own naturalness of characterand simplicity of taste 
1836 T. Hoox G. Gurney II1. go There seemed such a 
perfect naturalness—if I may use the word—about him. 
1872 M. Pattisos Ess. (1889) 11. 372 He had room in his 
affections for the naturalness of the Elizabethan writers, and 
for the artificial epigram of the French school. 

b, With reference to thought, language, etc. 
1yoz2 Anpison Dial. Medals (1726) 8; The naturalness of 
the thought, and the beauty of the expression 1815 W. 
Tavior in Monrhly Rew. LX XVI. 415 An appropriate talk, 
a living naturalness, \if we may make sucha word.) that give 
them all a hold onthe memory. 1873 Hamerton /xtedZ Liye 
us. ix. 116 The perfect ease and naturalness of his diction. 
+4 Genuineness, legitimacy. Cds. rare—. 

1656 Trapp Comm. 2 Cor. vii. 8 The germanity, the 
naturalness, legitimateness opposed to bastardliness, 

5. One’s natural condition or character. 

1850 Lyxcu Theoph. Triual v.74 The more hearty and 
varied our naturalness, the completer do we become. 1893 
J. Ora Chr. View God v. 205 Sin is the first step of man 
ovt of his naturalness. 


+Naturalty. Sc. 06s. rare. 
@.+-TY.] =NATURALITY 4. 

@ 1665 GuTHRIE in Hodrewe Soc. Sel. Biog. (1847) 11. 73 
Tho’ there be that..naturalty in us to pity both. 

+MNaturant, c. Os. rare—'. [ad. med.L. 
udltirant-em, pres. pple. of #dafurare to create, 
give extstence or specific nature to (used chiefly in 
the scholastic phrases natura nafurans and nalura 
nalurala): see NATURE. 2.] Creative, generating. 

1635 Heywoop Hierarchy n. 73 Before our Mindes Eyes 
let us place.. What this great Nature Naturant may be. 


+Na-turate, c. 06s. rare. [ad. med.L. 2d- 
tuérat-us, pa. pple. of ndturare: see prec.} Created, 
endowed with a specific nature. Hence ¢Natu- 
rated #//. a.; + Watnrately adv., by creation. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xxv. (Percy Soc.) 113 Man npon 
them hath his dysposycyon, By the naturate power of 
constellacyon. /éid. xiv. 216 Nature..whyche naturyng= 
hath tought Naturately right naturate to make. 1519 
Interl. Four Elem. in Haz Dodsley L. 11 He.- hath 
ordained and created Me here His minister, called Nature 
Naturate. 1605 Tinme Quersié. 1. ili. 9 It resteth that some- 


{f£ NatTcraL 


. What be spoken of nature naturated, 


NATURE. 


Nature (né! tii, néitfo1), sd. Also 4-5, 6 Sc. 
natur, 5, 6-7 Sc. natour, 6 Sc. nateur, natuir. 
[a. F. nature (12th c.), ad. L. 2a¢ura birth, con- 
stitation, character, course of things, etc., f. #a¢-, 
ppl. stem of xasci to be born. The native Eng- 
lish word is Kixp sé.] 

I. 1. The essential qualities or properties of a 
thing; the inherent and inseparable combination 
of properties essentially pertaining to anythmg and 
giving it its fundamental character. 

a 1300 Cursor MJ. 22147 O thinges sere hair naturs {he 
shall cause] turnd to be in sere figurs. 1390 Gower Conf 
IT]. 19 If | schal more seie Upon the nature of the vice. 
1456 Sin G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 20 The hitter herbe 
is sa felloun bitter of his nature. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s 
Comm, 282 h, Aristotel,..Plinie, and suche other like, haue 
wrytten of the nature of Plantes, Herbes, Beastes, Metalles 
and Precious stones. 1604 E. G{rimstone) D'Acosta's Hist. 
Indies 1. 1. 82 ‘Vhe knowledge. .depends of the well under- 
standing the nature of the Equinoctiall. @ 1674 CLARENDON 
Surv. Leviath. (1676) 27 Describing the nature of foul 
weather. 1722 Apoison Sfect, No. 62 P 5 The Passion of 
Love in its Nature has heen thought to resemble Fire. 
1780 BeNtHaM Princ. Legisl. xvii. $15 Vhis influence will 
depend upon the nature of the motive. 1832 Hr. Martixeau 
Flill & Valley ix. 136 You have twice had warning of the 
fleeting nature of riches. 1878 Huxtey PAysiogr. 76 The 
nature of this absorbed matter may be deiermined hy a 
simple experiment. 

+b Degree (of wrong-doing). Obs. rare —. 

3642 J. M{arsu] Aret. conc. Militia 22 Delinquents in a 
high nature against Parliament. ‘ 

c. Texture as indicative of quality. 

1865 J. T. F. Turnex Slate pear 17 Near the surface 
it {slate] is softer, looser, and ofa red tinge.., hut deeper the 
‘nature’ improves. 

2. The inherent and innatc disposition or char- 
acter of a person (or animal). 

See also Goop nature, ILL xaTuRE, and SEconb. 

a@ 1300 Cxrsor S/, 21888 Ilk creatur Efter pe state of his 
natur, Better his maker knaus pan man. 1390 Gower Conf 
111. 205 A wolf he was. ., The whos nature prively He hadde 
in his condicion. c1420 Lypc. Assembly of Goats 1693 They 
.-callyd hem goddes .. for tbe streyngthe & mygbt of her 
nature. 1500-20 Duxsar /oems xiv. 42 Sic brallaris and 
bosteris, degenerat fra thair naturis. 1568 GraFton Chron. 
II. 615 The Englishe men (whose natures are not to be 
faynt hearted, cuen at the very ieopardie of death). 1615 
G. Saxoys 7/vav. 227 Choosing rather to vundergo all 
hazards,..then so long a voyage by sea, to my mature so 
inksome. 1680 Otway Oran u. iv, 1 must... Wound Iris 
soft Nature, though my own Heart akes for it. 1709 
Sree Tatler No. 93 # 4 Men may change their Climate, 
but they cannot tbeir Nature. 1781 Cowrer Charity 153 
Ile.. Puts off his generous nature; and., puts on the brute. 
1833 Hr. Martineau Loom & Lugecr i. it. 34 My brother 
has it not in his nature to feel jealousy. 1860 Moz.ey 
Univ. Seri. vii. (1877) 155 Some persons appear to have a 
nature richer in od than others. 

b. The general inherent character or disposi- 
tion of mankind. Also in phr. Avman nature. 

1526 Piler. Perf. (WW. de W. 1531) 140b, Though ye fall 
neuer so ofte by impacyency, through y- fraylte of nature. 
15st Rowisson tr. More's Usop. 11. (1895) 190 Hereto..our 
nature is allured and drawen. 1668 Drvoren Dram. Poesy 
Ess. (ed. Ker) I. 36 A just and lively image of human nature. 
3713 STEELE Spect. No. 53 ? 7 It was not in Nature to com- 
mand ones Eyes from ce Object. 1768 Srerxe Sent. 
Journ., Act of Charity, Nature is shy, and hates to act 
before spectators. 1835 Lrowninc Paracelsus iv. 87 One 
can ne’er keep down Our foolish nature’s weakness. 1872 
Mortey Voltaire (1886) 3 Human nature, happily for us, 
ever presses against this system or that. 

ec. With adjectives, in rcference to the diffcrent 
elements of human character. 

a 1676 Hare Prim. Orig. Van, 1. v. (1677) 332 So much 
of that in Man that concerns his Animal Nature. 1870 J. 
H. Newman Gram. Assent 11. ix. 339 This consciousness, 
reflection, and action we call our own rational nature. 1878 
R. W. Date Lect, Preach. viii. 252 Men have a physical as 
well asa spiritual nature. 

+d. Character, capacity ; function. Ods. rare. 

s6or 3. Jonson Ev. Jan in Hum, v. i. 272 (Q.), Which.. 
I dothus first of all vncase, & appeare in niine owne proper 
nature, scruant to this gentleman. 1645 Adny's Cabinet 
Opened in Sel, Harl, Misc. (1793) 355 For the French, it 
was impossible for them to serve Mle in that nature. 

3. With @ and fi. An individual character, dis- 
position, ctc., considcred as a kind of entity in 
itself; hence, a thing or person of a particular 
quality or character. 

1374 Cuaucer Soeth. y. pr. ii. (1868) 152 Ne per ne was 
Neuer no nature of resoun pat it ne hadde liberte of fre 
wille. 1390 Gower Conf. 111. 88 ‘The god commandeth the 
natures ‘That thei to him obeien alle. ¢142z0 Pallad. on 
flush. 1. 354 Grauellis dolue in iij naturis varye: In red, 
& hoor, & blak ynvariahle. 1533 Exvot Cast. Helthe 
(1539) 39h, The natures hotte & moyst, be leste indam- 
aged. 1587 Gototnc De Mornay ii. (1592) 22 Making 
and creating are referred to natures or subsiances, and all 
natures and substances are good. /drd., Euill is neither a 
nature nor a substance. 1615 Crooke ody of Man 284 In 
euery Nature there must be a Patient correspondent and 
answerable tothe agent. 1668 Temrte Left, Wks. 1720 II. 
119 here are some Natures in the World who never can 
proceed sincerely in Business, 1784 Cowrer Sask v. 481 
Roughness in the grain Of British natures. 1817 SHELLEY 
Rev. [slam x. vi, So there Strange natures made a hiother- 
bood of ilk 1879 Farrar St, Pan? (1883) 172 The unques- 
tioning truthfulness of a sunny nature. 

collect, 1667 NMu.ton P. L. vy. 834 Dost thou count.. all 
Angelic Nature joined in one, Equa! to him begotten Son, 

b. Artillery. A class or size of guns or shot. 

3813 Lp. Catucartin Examiner 31 May 342/2 He had 
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an immense quantity of ordnance, of twelve-pounders, and | 


larger natures. 1828 J. M. Spearman Brit, Gunner (ed. 2) 
130 One Hundred of eacb Nature of Case-Shot. 1884 .3/7/, 
Engin. 1. 1. 61 Lubricators, secured outside for 40-prs., and 
cboked inside the cartridges for lower natures. 

4. In various phrases: a. Of (a certain) nalere. 

In first quot. perhaps in sense of ‘ origin’. 

€1440 Generydes 2656 ‘We are broderen’, quod be, ‘ of on 
nature’, ¢1450 tr. De Jmittatrone 11. vii. 47 Vhy beloued 
is of suche nature pat he wol admitte no straunger. 1560 
Daus ty Sleidane’s Comm, 203 b, He was a man of verey 
milde nature. 1588 Suaks. ZL. ZL. LZ. y. ii. 377 Vour capa- 
citie Is of that nature, that to your bugestoore, Wise things 
seeme foolish. 1625 Burces fers. ithes 2:9 Sacriledge, 
and many other sinnes of ahigh nature. 1662 STILLING#1. 
Orig. Sacrz wiv. § 1o Who may in a matter of this nature 
.-he the more credited. 1712 Avoison Spect. No. 1 P1 
With other Particulars of the like Nature. 1765 Biack- 
stone Comm. 1. i. 21 A plan of this nature. 1845 M. 
Pattison &ss. (1889) I. 23 Vo hring a charge .. of such a 
nature as should fall within this penalty. 1875 Jowetr 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 189 The most barren logical abstraction is 
of a higher nature than number and figure. 

b. Of or zn the nalure of. 

1597 Suaxs. 2 //en. / 1’, ty. ii. 89 A Peace is of the nature 
ofa Conquest. 12669 R. Montacu in Succlench MSS. (Hist. 
MSS. Comm.) 1. 457 A rich gold campane, which is in the 
nature ofa fringe. 1736 Butter Awad Introd., Wks. 1874 
I. x That the slightest possible presumption is of the nature 
of a probability, appears from hence. 1749 Fiet.oixc; Tow 
Jones Ded., Yiu desires are to me in the nature of com- 
mands. 1817 W. Setwyn Law Nisi Prins (ed. 4) 11. 1085 
A Quo warranto being in the nature of a writ of right. 1880 
Geikie /’hys. Geog. iy. 217 Vhe earthquake is really of the 
nature of a wave. 

+c. Similarly zz xalure of. Obs. 

1614 SELDEN 7ifles //on, 11. iv. 225 The Heriot was, what 
the Eorle or Thane paid his Lord..in nature of a Relief. 
1665 MANLEY Grotius’ Low C. Wars 497 A Maid, living .. 
with her Sisters, to whom she was iu nature of a Servant. 

d. Jn the nature of things, of the case. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Wetcher. wi. xix. (1886) 56 It were 
follie to staie overlong in the confutation of that, which is 
not in the nature of things. 16x15 Crooke Lody of Alan 
523 There are in the nature of things certaine Sympathies 
and Antipathies. 1790 Patey //orz Paul. Rom. ii. 13 Sis, 
in the nature of the case, probable that fetc.}. 2854 Macav- 
tay Biog. (1860) 138 It was not in the nature of tbings that 
popularity such as he. .enjoyed should he permanent. 

5. By (earlier + of, + on) nature, in virtue of the 
very character or essence of the thing or person. 

In some cases with suggestion of senses 9 and rx. 

¢ 1430 Lyne, 3/22. /ocms (Percy Soc.) 14 For wyne of na- 
ture inakithe hertes lyghte. rg00-20 Dusxsar /cems xlix. 36 
Eftir respyt To wirk dispyt Moir appetyt He hes of natour. 
1526 Tixoate Ga/. ii. 15 We which are Jewes by nature 
and not synners off the geniyls. 1585 ‘T. Wasnincton tu. 
Nicholay's Voy. ty. xxix. 152 The gulfe Saxonique of nature 
beset and enuironed with high mountaines. 1615 W. 
Lawson Country llousew. Gard, (1626) 34 The Oke hy 
nature broad. 3667 Mitton P. ZL. v. 527 He.. ordaind 
thy will By nature free, not over-rul’d by Fate. 1697 
Dryoen lVirg. Georg. wv. 417 In a Place, by Nature close, 
they build A narrow Flooring. 1766 Gorvsu. Vie. Wi, 1 
was, hy nature, an adinirer of happy human faces. 1823 

SvRON Yuan xy. lii, Adeline was liberal by nature. 1853 
J. HH. Newman //ist, S&. 11873) 11. 1. ii. 116 Asia Minor .. 
was by nature one of the most beautiful..of countries. 

II. 6. The vital or physical powers of man; 
(a person’s) physical strength or constitution 
(obs.):; the strength or substance of a thing. 

c1z§0 Avent. Serm.in O.E£. Misc. 33 Pe nature of Man is 
of greater strengbe and of greater hete ine bo age. 1456 
Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.'V.5S.) 282 Medicinaris aud 
philosophouris gevis the gold. .in medicyne to folk that are 
debilitez in thair nature. 1§08 Dunpar Jina Varitt Ween 
174 He has bene lychour so lang quhill lost is his natur. 1592 
Wesr is¢ /*. Symbol. § 102h, Any such corrasiue, sharpe or 
eager niedicine..as the said H. shal think lis nature is 
vnable to suffer. 1886 Chesh. Gloss. s.v., Anything which 
is beginning to deteriorate is said to have Tost its mature. 
1890 .Vatxre 11 Dec. 129 ‘The fungus .. as it goes destroys 
the ‘nature’ of the wood. 

b. With some, no, etc. Common in dal. use. 

1597 Bacon Fss. Ep. Ded., There mought be as great a 
vaniue in.. withdrawing mens conceites (except they bee of 
some nature) from the world. 1879 Miss JacksonS/: opsh. 
Word-bk, s.v., {The meat) was ‘so overdone, there seemed 
to he no nature left in it’, 1886 Cuesh. Gloss. s. v., Land 
which has become impoverished has no nature init. 1889 
Reports Provine. (E. D. D.), * Her'd got no natur in her’, 
speaking of a girl who was very weak. 

+7. @. Semen. b. The menses. Ods. 

1386 Cuaucer Jars. 7. P503 Vnkyndely synne, by which 
man or womman shedeth her nature. 1527 ANDREW Bruvs- 
wyke's Distyll, Waters \ vj, Yf a person weneth that his 
nature wyl fall hetwene the flesshe and the skynne. 1575 
Turpery, Venerie |xvi. 186 Cut out hir gutte whiche holdeth 
hir spieame or nature. 1607 Torsert Foxur-f Beasts (1658) 
236 The true sign of conception is, when their nature that 
is) the fluent humour out of their secrets ceaseth for a 
moneth, or two, or three. 

+8. The female pudendum, esp. that of a mare. 

1482 CAxTon J/yrr. 111, xiii. 162 No persone myght haue 
none, but yf he wente and feite it at the nature of a woman. 
1569 R. AnproseE tr. Alerts’ Seer. iv. un 46 Take the 
nature of a female Hare made into pouder. 1607 Torseit 
four. Beasts (1658) 235 Therewithal touch the nature of 
the mare in her purgation, 12622 1. Scort ews /r. [ar- 
nassns 33 If that great Lady had not mace a vow of per- 
petuall chastity and her nature..had not been stytched up. 
1750 Exuis wWod. Husb, 111.175 (E. D.S.). 

III. 9. The inherent dominating power or im- 
pulse (in men or animals) by which action or 
character is determined, directed, or controlled. 


(Sometimes personified.) 
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NATURE. 


€ 3386 Cuaucer Prof, 11 And smale fowles maken melodye, 
.. (So priketh hem nature in hir corages). a31450 Ant. de 
fa Tour (1868) 4 Alle faders and moders after good nature 
aught to teche her children to leue alle wrong and euelle 
wales. 1484 Caxton Fadles of -Esop 1. vii, No man is 
chaunged by nature, but of an euyll man maye wel yssue 
and come a wers than hymself. rgs00-zo Dunspar Poems 
xIvi. 52 To luve eik natur gaif thame inclynnyng. 1551 
Rosinson tr. A/ore’s Utop. 11. (1895) 238 As though nature 
had not set sufficient loue betwene man and man. 12614 
Latham Falconry (1633) 80 Vhose phisicall appliments, by 
which, that skilfull Faulconer (Dame Nature) hath taught 
her to worke her owne welfare. 1667 Mitton /*. ZL. vin. 
506 Nature her self .. Wrought in her so, that seeing me, 
she turn’d. 1729 Butter Ser, Wks. 1874 I]. 22 By nature 
is often meant no more than some principle in mun. 1793 
Cowrer Seau's Neply ii, 'Twas Nature, sir, whose strong 
behest Impelled me to the deed. 1823 Byron Juan xv. lil, 
But nature’s vature, and has more caprices Than 1 have 
time, or will, to take to pieces. 1864 LoweLL Fireside 
raz, 261 The driving-wheels of all powerful nature are in 
the back of the head. 

b. Contrasted with grace. 

¢14so tr. De Imitatione wi, lix. 138 Nature sekip to haue 
curiose binges & feire binges, .. hut grace delitip in simple 
pinges. 1685 Baxter Parafhr. NV. 7. Matt. v. 46-8 So far 
as auy thing of God is in them, whether it be Nature or 
Grace. 41696 P. Henrvin J/. //eary’'s Whs.(1853) 11. 737/2 
Nature is contented with little, grace with less. 1779 
J. Ducné Dise. (1790) I. i rg We must first feel the 
poverty of nature before we can desire the riches of Grace. 

c. Law of Nalure: (see Law sb.l ge). Light 
of Nature: «sce Licut sé. 6b). 

d. Against nalure, contrary to what nature 
prompts, unnatural, immoral, vicious. ? Ods. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems ix. go Off syn als aganis the Haly 
Spreit, .. and syn aganis nateur. 1612 Biscte New. i. 26 
Euen their women did change the naturall vse into that 
which is against nature. @ 1614 DoNNE Brataratos (1644) 39 
Al sinne is very truely said to be against nature...S. Augus- 
tine sayes, Every vice, as it is vice, is against nature. 1662 
J. Davies tr. Ofearius’ Voy. Ambass. 81 They are wholly 
given up to all licentiousness, even to sius against Nature. 

e. Natural feeling or affection. Now da/. 

1605 Suaks. .)/acé. 1. v. 46 Stop vp th’ accesse, and passage 
to Remorse, That no compunctious visitings of Nature 
Shake my fell purpose. 1703 Pore 7Thebais 332 Have we 
not seen.. The murd'ring son.. Thro’ violated nature force 
his way..? @1718 Pesn JMJa.cims Whs. 1726 1.827, I shew 
little Duty or Nature to ny Parents. «a 1825 Forny Voc. 
E. Anglia s.v., A simple old woman, as a reason for loving 
one of her daughters more than the others, said ‘she had 
inore nature in her’, 1841 C. H. Hartsnornxeé Salofia 
Antigua 514 There's often niore nature in people of that 
sort, than in. their betters. 

f. A natural action or proceeding, rare. 

1817 Cuatmers Astron, Disc. v. (1852) 126 It was nature 
in the shepherd to leave the ninety aid nine of his flock.. 
alone in the wilderness. 

10. The inherent power or force by which the 
phystcal and mental activities of man arc sus- 
tained. (Somctimes personified.) 

¢1400 MAuNoEv. (1839) xxix. 293 The inost part of hem 
dyen with outen Syknesse, whan nature fayletle hem for 
clde. 1541 R. Coriano Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. Mijb, 
For {by blood-letting] nature dyspensed ouer all the body 
is lyghtned. 1602 Suaks //am. 1. 1ii.11 For nature cressant 
does not grow alone, In thewes and Bulke. 1685 DoyLte 
Eng. Notion Nat, 28 As when Physicians say, that Nature 
is strong, or weak, or spent. 1742 YounG AY. 74.1.1 Tir'd 
nature’s sweet restorer, halmy sleep! 1836 A. Compe 
Physiol. Digest.(1842) 238 Nature is niore willing to do her 
part than we are to do ours. . 

b. The vital functions as requiring to be sup- 


ported by nourishment. 
c1460 Fortescue “lds. y Lin, Alon. iii, (1885) 115 Thai 
hith welthe, and haue all thinges nescessarie to the susten- 
ance of nature. @1658 Water Punegyric te Protector xiii, 
Our littl world Of her own growth hath all that nature 
craves. 1667 Muton /7. Z. v. 452 When with meats & 
drinks they had suffic’'d Not burd’nd Natuwie. 1743 Durke- 
Ley & Cummins Voy. S. Seas 169 We have now nothing but 
a little water to support Nature. 1807 Pike Sovrces 
AJiéssiss. (1810) 11. 182, 1 returned hungry..and had only 
snow to supply the calls of nature. 1819 SHELLEY Ceneé 11. 
ii. 16 If you..were reduced at once.. To that which nature 
doth indeed require? 2842 Borrow Bible in Spain xl, The 
prison allowance will not support nature. , 
e. With refcrence to other physical requirements. 
a1s4o Barnes JVE&s. (1573) 345/2 The night beefore..was 
hee compelled by nature to goe tothe preny. 1607 Torsete 
Fours, Beasts (1658) 123 His servant. diverted a little out 
of the way to perform the work of nature. 2701 W. Wotton 
J/ist, Kome 328 He withdrew from the Company to ease 
Nature. 1747 Cuestexr. Lett, cxxxiii. O97) 1. 359 That 
small portion of {time], which the calls of nature obliged 
him to pass in the necessary- house. . } 
V. 11. The creative and regulative physical 
powcr which is conceived of as operating in the 
material world and as the immediate cause of all 


its phenomena. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. A. 748 Quo formed pe py fayre 
fygure?..Py beaute com neuer of nature. «¢ 1400 Dests. 
Troy 4010 Polexena..was..Alse noble for be nonest as 
natur cold deuyse. ¢1470 Hexky Wallace 1x. 10 Zepherus 
-.comfort has, he wyrking off natour, All fructuous thing 
in tilltbe erd. 1526 Pilger. Pez. (W. de W. 1551) 2346, 
all the membres of the body, nature hath niade the eye 
moost mouable. 155: T. Witson Logthke (1580) 5 This 
Tahle sheweth the order of euery substance and kind, as 
thei are appointed by Nature. 1594 T. B. Za Primaud, 
Fr, Acad. 1.557 Vhat common saying, tbat God and Nature 
the minister of God doe nothing without cause. 1603 R. 
pennson Kinga, « Commniw. 30 All the Hands which nature 

ath scatred in these seas. 1697 Dryvpen Virg. Georg. I. 
231 Where Nature shall provide Green Grass, and fat ning 


NATURE. 


Clover for their Fare. 1738 Swirt Pol. Conversat. 51 Oh! 
the wonderful Works of Nature; That a black Hen should 
have a white Egg! 1774 Gotpsm. Wat, Hist. (1776) VI. 260 
The weapon with which Nature has armed this animal. 
1832 Austin Furispr, (1879) I. v. 213 He attributes the 
uniformity of succession and coexistence to laws set by 
nature, 1856 O_msiep Slave States 69 Vo take advantage 
of nature’s engineering. 

b. More or less definitely personified as a female 


being. (Usu. with capital.) 

©1374 Cnaucer Axel, & Arc. 80 Nature had grete ioy 
her to behelde. 1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. v, Both two 
in one So ioyned,.By the emperesse that called 1s Nature. 
¢1450 Hottanp How/at 32 Thir sauoruss seidis War nurist 
be dame Natur. 1481 Caxton J7yr7. 1. xiv. 43 Without 
nature may nothinge growe, and by her haue alle thinges 
created lyf. 1545 RAYNOLDE Lirth A/ankynde (1564) 27 
Wherefore prudent Lady nature full wisely hath prouided 
+. a continuall course and resort of blood. 1634 Sir ‘I. 
Hergert 7rav. 14 Flowres which only Dame Nature 
trauels with. 1718 Warts Ayn i, Nature with open 
volume stands, To spread her Maker's praise abroad. 1784 
CowrerR Zask i. 600 Some note of Nature's music from his 
lips. 1838 Penny Cycl. X. 252/2 Nature with her burning 
sun, her stilled and pent-up wind. 1860 TyNpaLt G/ac. 1. 
xxvil. 205 In the application of her own principles, Nature 
often transcends the human imagination. 

ce. Contrasted with medical skill or treatment 
in the cttre of wounds or diseases. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 8/2 We recom- 
mende such thinges vnto Nature, and followe her instruc- 
tions. 1658 A. Fox Wirtz’ Surg... viii. 33 If Wounds in the 
dressing be abused..what can be expected, but Natures 
unwillingness and refractoriness. 1725 N. Ropinson 77%. 
Physick 193 The Physician is Nature’s profess’d Servant. 
1795 Burke Corry. (1844) 1V. 290 Nature, in desperate 
diseases, frequently does most when she is left entirely to 
herself. 

d. Contrasted with a7¢: (see Art 56. 2). Also, 
fidelity or close adherence to nature ; naturalness. 

1704 Pore Disc. Past. Poetry § 8 Theocritus excels all 
others in nature and simplicity. 1762-71 H. WaLrote 
Vertue’s Anecd. Painting (1786) 1. 226 The colouring of the 
heads clear, and with great nature. 1779-81 Jounnson L. P., 
Pope Wks. 1V. 142 Nature being, in this sense, only the 
best effect of art. 1826 Scort H/oodst. xxxii, They will do 
it with more nature and effect, if they believe they are 
swearing truth. 

2. In various phrases: 
a. Against, or contrary to, nature. 

c 1420 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 100 Thys Eolus hath oft, 
Made me to retourne my course agayn nature. c 1440 
Alph, Tales 157 Nero said vnto baim; ‘ Make ye me to be 
with childe *... And bai anssweid agayn & said pat it was not 
possible, pat was contrarie vnto natur. 1508 KeNNEDIE 
Flyting w. Dunbar 305 It war aganis bayth natur and gud 
ressoun, That Dewlbeiis bairnis were trew. 1526 TINDALE 
Rom, xi. 24 Yf thou waste..giaffed contrary to nature in a 
true olyve tree. 1604 E. G[rtmstone] D’Acosta’s Hist. 
Indies u. iv. 88 It finally in the time of Summer overfloweth 
Egypt, which seemeth against nature. 

b. Debi of naire, etc.: (see Dest sé. 4b). 
e@. Course of nalure: (see COURSE sé. 19). 

c1s1r ist Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 34/1 There is 
nomore than one in all yecoursof nature. 1581 Muncaster 
Posttions vi. (1887) 44 Olde age, which though it come by 
course, and commaundement of nature [ete.}. 1613 SALKELD 
Treat, Angels 89 A miracle..being out of the common 
course of nature, even or above it, doth cause admiration. 
a1676 Hace Prin. Orig. Man. (1677) 305 Touching the 
production of Animals, ..they are in the ordinary course of 
Nature of twokinds. 1736 Butter Axa. 1. ii, Wks. 1874 
1. 40 The whole course of nature is a present instance of 
his exercising that government over us. 1771 SMOLLETT 
Humfph. Cl. (1815) 219 He cannot be supposed to live much 
longer, according to the course of nature. 1826 WHATELY 
Logic (1836) 351 According to him, there is no such thing as 
a Course of Nature, 

a. Law/(s) of Nature: (see Law s6.1 17). 
e. Jz nature, in the actual basis of things, in 


real fact. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. u, xxiii. § 49 There are in Nature 
certain Fountains of Justice, whence all ciuile Lawes are de- 
rived but as streams. 1657 Mitton 7, LZ. vi. 442 [To] equal 
what between us made the odds, In Nature none. 1672 PETTY 
Pol. Anat. (1691) 61 What other Foundation of Truth it had 
in Nature, Il know not. 1873 Hamerton /xfell. Life vi. 
ii, 288 ‘here is really, in nature, such a thing as high life. 

13. The material world, or its collective objects 
and phenomena, esp. those with which nian is 
most directly in contact; freq. the featurcs and 
products of the earth itself, as contrasted with 


those of human civilization. 

1662 STILLINGEL. Orig. Sacrz i. ti. § 17 According to the 
Atomicall principles, no rationall account can be given of 
those effects which are seen in nature. 1667 Mitton ?. ZL. 
vin. 153 Such vast room in Nature unpossest By living 
Soule. 1697 Dryven Virg. Georg. 1. 450 Surveying Nature 
with too nice aview. 1781 Cowrer //ope 245 To enjoy cool 
nature in acountry seat. /éz/. 740 Unconscious nature,.. 
Rocks, groves, and streams. 1820 W. Irvine Sketch Lk. 
II. 32 We derive a great portion of our. pleasues fiom the 
mere beauties of nature. 1840 Dickens Barn, Rudee iv, 
Nature was not so far removed or hard to get at, as in these 
days, 1888 Bryce Amer. Commi. 111. civ. 497 They lead 
a solitary life in the midst of a vast nature. 

b. In widcr sense: (see quots.). 

1862 Edin. Rev. CXVI. 381‘ Nature is being used in the 
narrow sense of physical nature... But these selves of ours 
do belong to‘ Nature’, 1873 Dawson Larth §& Manx. 

43 Holding nature to represent the whole cosinos, and to 
include both the physical and the spiritual. 

e. Jn nature, anywhere; at all. (Used as an 
intensive with superlatives and negatives.) 

1661 Woop Life 3 May, All seniors..did look upon him, 
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as the most impudent fellow in nature. 1673 Drypen 
Marr. a la Afode1, With all this, she’s the greatest gossip in 
Nature. 1721 Cipser Lady’s Last Stake iv, And what 
Effect had that? O! none in Nature] 1770 Foote Lame 
Lover 1, Wks, 1799 I. 63 An engagement that can’t in 
nature be missed. 1848 Lowey Sig/ow P. Ser. 1. ii, It.. 
is one of the curusest things in nater. 

14. The or a state of nature: (a) the moral state 
natural to man, as opposed to a state of grace; 
(4) the condition of man before the foundation 
of organized society; (c) an uncultivated or un- 
domesticated condition ; (¢d) physical nakedness, 

@ 1667 Soutu Seri. (1697) 1. 9 The Difference between a 
state of Nature, and a state of Grace. 31689 Locke Govt. 
li. Pp 6 The state of Nature has a Law of Nature to govern 
it. 1722 WoLLaston Kelig. Wat. vii. 152 He who isa mem- 
ber of a society in other respects retains his natural liberty, 
is still as it were in a state of nature. 1738 Swirt Pod. 
Conversat. Introd. 58 Quadrille in particular bears some 
Resemblance to a State of Nature, 31817 J. Brappury 
Trav. Amer, 326 It will perhaps be found that all countries 
in a state of nature are liable to this disease. 1833 Penny 
Cyci. 1. 184/1 The true civet..is found in a state of nature 
in most parts of Africa. 1864 Pusey Lect. Daniel ix. 561 
It is man’s own fault, if..he remain in, or apostatise into, a 
state of nature. 

tbh. Zz nature, in a natural condition; un- 
manufactured. Ods. rare. : 

1719 W. Woop Surv. Trade 237 Draw-backs upon Goods 
Exported, in nature as Imported. 

ec. A malleable state (of iron), 

_ 1791 Beppoes in Phil, Trans. LXXX1 174 It [the pig 
iron] approaches more and more towards nature [malleable 
tron}. 1895 Pinnock Diack Country Ann. (E. D. D.), My 
1ron’s just comin’ to natur’. 

V. 15. attrib. and Comb, a. Attnb., chiefly 
in sense ‘ of, belonging or relating to nature’, as 
naiure-cure, -force, -kingidom, -myth, -mythology, 
philosophy, -power, -religion, -worship ; nature- 
god, one of the powers or phenomena of nature 
personified as a god; so nature-being, -deity ; 
nature-people, people in a low or primitive 
stage of culture; nature-spirit, a spirit sup- 
posed to reside in some natural element or object. 

1877 tr. Ticle's Hest. Relig. 23 All the spirits which they 
worship .. are *nature-beings of nore or less might. 1876 
Lowett Among my Bks. Ser. uu. 249 His system of a 
*nature-cure, first professed by Dr. Jean Jaques and con- 
tinued by Cowper. 1875 Lzcyc/. Brit, 11. 56/2 One of the 
great *nature-deities, such as Heaven or Sun, is raised to 
this royal pre-eminence. 1876 GLaDstonE Homeric Synch. 
214 His ideas..separate so broadly between human beings 
and the *Nature-{nrces. 1871 TyLor Prim, Cult. (1903) IL. 
255 he great *Nature-gods aie huge in strength and far- 
reaching Ininfluence. 1865 #2. 77 cas. 412 In the spiritual 
kingdom, as in the great *nature-kingdoms. 1871 TyLor 
Prim, Cult. (1903) 1. 284 Those most beautiful of poetic 
fictions, to which may be given the tltle of *Nature-Myths, 
1895 A. Nuttin A. Aleyer's Voy. Bran 1.179 During the 
sway of the organised *nature-mythology. 1877 tr. 77ze¢e's 
Hist. Relig, 24 The worship of spirits..and the doctrine of 
immortality are not developed any further among the Finns 
than among the *Nature-peoples. 1855 BrimLey Zss. 23A 
sentimental *nature-philosophy and a pantheistical worship. 
1865 Giapstone Farew. Addr. Edinb. Univ. 22 The 
absorption of Deity into mere *nature-power. 1877 tr. 
Tiele's Hist. Relig. 6 A description of the so-called *nature- 
religions..is excluded from our design. 1871 TyLor P7772. 
Cult. (1903) I]. 205 Here we must seek to realize to the 
utmost the definition of the *Nature-Spirits. 1869 J. Mar- 
tinEau &ss. Il. 197 The sublime neutrality of our modern 
*nature-worship. 31878 Mac.ear Ce/fs 11. 28 Nature-wor- 
ship, including the adoration of fountains and streams. 


b. Sc. Attrib., passing into adj.=‘natural’; in 
later use only with reference to natural products, 
or to land producing these naturally (see Jamie- 


son 18265, S.v.)« 

1568 Skeyvne The Pest (1860) 14 Quhilk.. testifeis strenthe 
of nature helth. 1645 RuTHERFoRD 77j3a/ & Trt. Faith 
(1845) 178 Blood-bonds, nature-relations are mighty. 1762 
Bre. Forzes Frnt. (1886) 145 The rapid Spey forms a 
pleasant Bottom, rich with Corns and nature-Grass. ?1811 
W. Aiton Agric. Surv. Ayr sh. 291 (Jam.), When they see 
a field carpeted with rich grasses, or those that grow luxu- 
riant, they say that field produces nature grasses. 

ce. Instrumental, as walure-favoured, -graced, 
-hidden, -taught; objective, as zalure-drowning, 
-painting, -shaking; parasynthetic, as nature- 


hearted; similative, as nature-like, -trie. 

1598 SyivesteR Du Bartas 1. i. Eden 197 The wreak- 
full *nature-drowning Flood Spar‘d not this beauteous 
place. 1885 Fortx. IWaggonette 78 Two such *nature- 
favoured sons of Adam. a 1618 SyLvesteR Masden's Blush 
73 Joseph.., Whome, *Nature-grac’t, the Graces nuitur’d 
fine In libeiall Arts. 1839-48 Battey Festus xx. 234 Kind 
*nature-hearted baids. 1891 Atkinson Last ofGiant-Killers 
224 Such a self concealing as well as *nature-hidden place. 
1530 Patsor. 319/1 “Naturlyke, vaif, genial, naturel. 1748 
Tomson Cast. /xdol. 1. Wii, Of the fine stores he nothing 
would impart, Which or boon nature gave, or *nature- 

ainting art. 1882 Grosart Spevser's Hes. 111. p. liii, 
This. .widens. .the Nature-painting poetry of our language. 


1606 Svivester Du Bartas u.iv.1. Trophies 674 Whose’ 


Hell-raking, *Natuie-shaking Spell. 1591 /é7d. 1. iti. 379 
© learned (*Nature-taught) Arthmetician! 1850 Mrs. 
Brownine ?ocms I. 321 1-ven like my blossoms, ifas*nature- 
true, Though not as precious. 

+ Nature, v.! Ods. [ad. OF. walurex (Godef.), 
or med.L. 2datirare, f. natiiva Nature séd.] 

1. “rans, To invest with a particular nature. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 97 He which natureth every kinde, 
The myhti god. 
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2. itr. in pres. pple. or ppl. a. zaturing [after 
med.L. zatura naiurans|; Creative, and giving 
to each thing its specific nature. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xxxix. (Percy Soc.) 201 Tyll 
that dae Nature naturing had made All thinge to grow 
to theyr fortitude. 1519 Jnter/. our Elem. in Hazl. 
Dodsley 1. 11 The Perfection and First Cause of every 
thing, I mean that only high Naturenaturing. 1605 Timme 
Quersit. 1. ii. 5 Aristotle himselfe..calleth it za/ssam natu- 
vantem, naturing nature. 1694 R. Burtuocce Reason 118 
The unwary Expression of some .. Theologizing Philo- 
sophers, who Denominated God Nature Naturing. 

Nature, v.42 rare. [f. NATURE 56.] trans. a. 
lo endow with a (new) nature. b. To fix in one’s 
nature, to make natural. 

1857 J. Putsrorp Quiet /fours Ser. 1. 39 It is granted to us 
failen men, to be born and natured anew, from the Eternal 
Word. 1890 J. H. Stiriinc Gifford Lect, v. 89 The patri- 
monial use and wont, and established manners, so to speak, 
natured in them. 

Natured (néitiiid), p27. a. [f. Nature sd. + 
-ED*.]_ Having a nature or disposition (of a spe- 
cified kind). 

Chiefly used in compounds, as Goop., ILL-NATURED, etc. 

1577 {see GooD-NATURED]. 1589 R. Rowinson Gold, Mirr. 
(1851) 53 With hounied mouths, yet natur’d like the waspe. 
1605 Row.anvs //c//'s Broke Loose 27 What is it from the 
Cocatrice doth passe, But such a natur’d Serpent as him 
selfe? 1649 Buatne Eng. Jiprov. Lnipr. (1653) 36 To all 
sorts of such natured Lands, thou mayst apply them, 1720 
Lfumourist 16 As good a natur'd civil Person as I am, the 
Spleen is now and then too hard forme. 1836 Sa/t's Mag. 
111. 163 {Your heart] is natured somewhat after the fashion 
of the lava that flows from anold mountain. 1879 Srencer 
Pata Ethics xiv. 256 Others, similarly natured, will not 
permit him in any large measure to do this. 

|| Naturel (natzrgl), sd. [F., sb. use of the adj.: 
see next.] Natural character or disposition. 

1856 Emerson Fng. Traits, Result, The contumacious 
sharp-tongued energy of English zaturel. 1870 — Soc. & 
Sol, vi. 126 What possesses interest for us is the xaturel of 
each, his constitutional excellence. 

+ Naturel, a. Obs. Also 4-5 -ell, 5 -ele, -elle, 
-eel, -ile, -ill. a. F. watzrel (12th c.), ad. L. 
natiral-is NATURAL a.] = NATURAL @., in various 
senses. (Common in Chaucer, Gower, and Caxton.) 

21300 Cursor AT. 9449 pe laghes bath he pan for-lete Bath 
naturel and positifi ¢1374 Cuavcer Compl. Mars 122 A 
nature] day in derk I let her duel. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) III. 65 Pis naturel philosofer and dyuynour serchede 
kynde and vertues of pynges. c¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 6770 All 
the nobill anon,—po naturill brether,—Wonderfully wroght 
with wepyn in hond, cx1g00 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. 
Lordsh. 66 To perfitly knowe alle manere of Naturels 
binges. 1470-85 Matory Arthur ix. xl. 406 Ye haue done 
to vs but as a naturel Knyghte ought to doo. 1497 Br. 
A.cock Mons Perfect. Eij, Our moost naturell Souerayne 
lorde Henry the seventh. 

+Na-tureless, 4. Os. rare. [f. NaTURE 5b. + 
-LEss.] @. Not having a vital nature. b. Not 
in accordance with nature; unnatural. 

1548 Geste Pr. AZasse Biv, What semblance. .is ther be- 
twyxte the natureles bread and wyne, and christes body 
and bloud? 1644 Mitton Bucer on Div. Wks. 1851 1V. 294 
Under a bondage not of Gods constraining with a natureles 
constraint..but laid upon us imperiously. 

+ Naturelly, adv. Ovs. Also 3 nature(1)- 
liche, 4 naturely. [f. NATUREL a.+-Ly 2, after 
OF. naturelment.) 

1. Naturally; by nature. 

c1zso Kent. Serm. in O. E. Misc. 30 pet wyn pat is 
naturelliche hot ine him-selue. ¢1374 CHaucer Boeth, v. 
pr. ii. (1868) 152 Euery ping bat may naturely vsen resoun. 
¢ 1386 — Frankl. T. 324 Right so the see desireth naturelly 
Tofolwen hire. 1413 Pilger. Sowle (Caxton 1483) v. xiv. 107 
Euery thyng that werketh naturelly enduceth the fourme 
of it seluen. 1482 A/onk of Evesham 59 Wemen.,naturelly 
schuld be more schamfull thenne other. 

2. Carnally. rave. 

1484 Caxton Fables of sop v1. iv, Thow arte an inceste 
& lechour For thow knowest naturelly both thy moder and 
thy doughter. 

+ Na-turely, a. Obs. rave, Natural. 

c1gir ist Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) 33 They saye yat mans 
fleyshe is good & naturly to ete rawe. 

Nature-printing. [Cf. G. zaiur(selbst)- 
druck.| The method or process of producing a 
print of a natural object, esp. a leaf, by means of 
the mark made by the object itself, under pressure, 
on a prepared plate. So Nature-print v. (also 
in ¢vansf. use); Nature-printed f//. a.; Nature- 
print 5., an impression obtained in this way. 

1855 Brapsury in Proc. Roy. Inst. Gt. Brit. 11. 106 The 
Art of Nature-Printing is a method of producing impres- 
sions of plants and other natural objects, in a manner so 
truthful that only a close inspection reveals the fact of their 
being copies. 1855 T. Moore (¢it/e) The Ferns of Great 
Britain... Nature printed by Henry Bradbury. 1859 Jonn- 
sTONE & Croat (é/t/e) Nature-Printed British Seaweeds. 
1883 H. Deummonp Wat. Law in Spir, W. (1884) 259 As 
if the actual reeds of its native jungle had nature-printed 
themselves on its hide. 

+ Na‘turer. Ods. rave—. [f. Nature v1 + 
-ER!,]_ One who gives a thing its nature. 

1587 Gotvinc De Mornay xiv. (1617) 227 Man can skill 
to discerne the mortall naturer from the immortall. 

+ Naturesse. Ols. [a. OF. vaturesse (Godef.) : 
see Nature sé, and -Ess2.] Natural affection or 


feeling; a generous act. 
Ya141z LyDGATE Two Merch, 771 His herte was meevyd 


a 
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of oolde naturesse To save his freend. 1439 in Ef. Acad. 
Oxon. (1898 1. 184 Your naturesses and benevolence shold 
enjoy with us of the fortheraunce of the sayde Universite. 
¢1470 Harpixc Chron. xxxt. vi, With wordes peteous, and 
mothers naturesse. 

+ Natu ‘rian. Ods. [f. Narcre sd. + -1AN, or ad. 
obs. F. nalurten (Godef.).] A stndent of nature, 
a natural philosopher ; also, a believer in nature 
as contrasted with divine providence. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 358 Amongst Philo- 
sophers Aristotle was wise, profound; Plato humane, 
diuine; Pythagoras hot, precise; and all sound exquisite 
naturians, /é7d. 341. 1621 S. Warn Life of Faith 83 Great 
- aduantages hath & Christian by: virtue of his Faith, aboue 
any Naturian or Politique by all his reason. 1633 T. ADams 
kixp. 2 Peter ti. 5 There is no judgment comes, but natu- 
rians will find out other causes for it than God. 

So t Natu’rien. Obs. rare. 

1390 Gower Conf III. 46 Riht so of the Natnriens Upon 
the Sterres from above His weie he secheth untolove. /éid. 
106 And thus seith the naturien Which is an Astronomien. 

Naturile, -ill, variants of NaTuReL a. Obs. 

Naturism (néttiiiriz’m). [f. Nature sb. + 
-Isu, or ad, F, zaturisme.] 

1. Naturalism in regard to religion. 

1847 O. Brownson Its. V. 531 The rejection of .. grace, 
aud the assertion, if the word may be permitted us, of mere 
naturism. /bid. 534 Infidelity, irreligion, naturism. 

2. Nature-worship., 

1886 Encycl. Brit, XX. 367/1 According to Pfleiderer the 
original religion must have been a kind of distinct, chaotic 
naturism, 3891 tr. De /a Saussaye's Man. Sci. Relig. xiii. 
103 Getter with Reville to separate worship of nature (which 
he calls naturism) from animism. 

3. Afed, The attribution of everything to the 


workings of nature. 

a 1890 Duscttson Aled. Dict. 

Naturist (n2'‘titrist), [f. Natcre sé.+-1sT; 
cf. F. #xaturiste.] An adherent or follower of, or 
believer in, nature, in various applications. 

1685 Boyte ng. Notion Nat, 34 Those that admit and 
applaud the Vulgar Notion of Nature: whom .. I shall 
hereafter many times call Naturists. 1852 Dunxcitson Aled. 
Dict., Naturist.a physician who scrupulously investigates, 
interprets and follows the indications presented by nature 
in the treatment of disease. 3892 Harper's Mag. LAXXIV. 
803/1 Words that must have gone hard sometimes with the 
‘naturist "he happened to be praising. 1900 Nation (N. Y.) 
19 July 52/3 Hence, realists, naturalists, and ‘naturists’, 
an decadents,..and a host of other ephemeridae. 

Naturistic, a. rare. ([f. prec. +-1c.] Per- 
taining to, or connected with, nature. Hence 
Naturistically adv., in a way that is suggestive 
of natore. 

1886 Encycl. Brit, XX. 366/2 Ethical religions do not 
exclude the naturistic elements altogether. 1895 Pall Mall 
Mag. Dec. 650/1 If Mrs. Patrick Campbell wants to talk 
naturally (got to say naturistically) on the stage. " 

+Naturity. 06s. rare—'. [irreg. £ Natene 
+-1TY.] The creative power underlying nature. 

1646 Str T. Browne /’send. Zp. 239 Which .. cannot be 
allowed, except we impute that unto the first cause, which 
we impose not on the second 3 or what we deny unto nature, 
we iinpute unto Naturity it self. 

Naturize (né'titreiz), v. rare. [f. Narure 
5b, + -12E, Cf. Natcre vJ]  frans. To invest 
with a specific nature. Hence Na‘turized Api. a. 

1607 J. Davies Stuema Totalis A 4", Which call God, 
Nature, naturizing all. 1610 B. Jonson Alch. 1. i, “Tis the 
secret Of nature naturiz’d ‘gainst all infections. 1880 
Trans. R. Hist. Soc. V1. 347 Motion, rest, will, and 
reason were thus ‘ naturized nature’ (zafura nalxrata), 

Natyf, -yfe, -yff, -yve, obs. ff. Native. 

Natyvyte, -tie, obs. forms of Nativity. 

tNau-cify, v. Ods.—° [ad. L. nauci facie 
(Plautus), f. zazcrm a trifling thing.) (See quot.) 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Nancifie, to set nought by, to dis- 
esteem, 

Nau-erar: see next (quot. 1847). 

Naucrary (no‘krari). Also nauk-. Greek 
Antigq. (ad. Gr. vauxpapia, f. vavxpapos (in Hesychius 
vavKAapos), usually sapposed to be a var. of vav- 
xAnpos, but the etym. and original meaning are 
doubtful.) One of the smallcr political divisions 
of the Athenian people. 

3836 Tuirtwatr Greece xi. I. 52 Solon. appears to have 
laid the foundation of the Attic navy, by charging the 
forty-eight sections, called sancxaries, into which the tribes 
had been divided for financial purposes, each with the 
equipment of a galley, as well as with the mounting of two 
horsemen. 1847 Grote Greece 111.71 The Naukrary isa 
local circumscription, composed of the Naukrars or prin- 
cipal householders (so the etymology seems to indicate). 
fbid. 72 The forty-eight naukraries are thus a systematic 
subdivision of the four tribes, 

Waue, obs. form of Navy. 

WNaue, have not: see NAvE vz. 

Nauen, variant of Navin, navy. Ods. 

t+tNaufragate, v. Obs. rare—'. [ad. ppl. 
stem of L. xanfragadre to suffer shipwreck: see 
next.) ¢raus. To wreck. 

1685 Crencue Peter's Suprem. 123 Peter signifies ..a 
Foundation, ..an inexpugnable rock..A Rock able to..nau- 
fragate all the lurid designs of empoisoned Hereticks. 

+ Nau‘frage. Os. Also 5 naw-. [a. F. 
naufrage (1461), ad. L. naufraginm for *navi- 
Jragium, {. navi-s ship + frag-, frangéve to break.] 
Shipwreck : a. in figurative uses. 
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1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. x1. xxi, To gyve her entresignes, 
by whych she may see appertly the nawfrage and peryll of 
her husbonde. ¢ 1577 Bucnanan Let. Wks. (S.T.S.) 57 Ye 
being anis escapit the tempestuous stormes and naufrage of 
mariage. 1628 Sin W. Mure Fancies Farew. Wks. (S.1.S.) 
I. 195 That impetuous streame, Where fynest wits haue 
frequent naufrage made. 1652 NEEDHAM tr. Se/den's Mare 
C1. 469 To the hazard of their State which hath lately scaped 
Naufrage. 3715 JANE Barker E£-xilins (1736) Pref., To avoid 
such dangerous Naufrages, and fix their Affections where 
Duty and Merit require. 

b. in literal sense. (Chiefly Law.) 

1623 Cockeram 1, Nanfrage, shipwracke. 1635 J. Hav- 
warp tr. Biond:’s Banish'd | irg.1 Thus then being certaine 
of naufrage. 1681 Stair /astiz. 1. x. § 24. 132 In no case 
is the borrower oblieged for any Accident, as Death, Nau- 
frage, Burning, unless be hath undertaken that hazard. 
31755 Macens /nsuranees 11. 416 No Abandoning can be 
made, but in Case of Capture, Naufrage, Bulging, Strand- 
ing, Embargo..or an entire loss of the Thing insured. 

+ Naufraged, ///. a. Obs. rare. [ad. F. 
naufragé (14th c.), ad. L. naufragalus : see Nav- 


FRAGATE v.] Shipwreckcd. 

31490 Caxton Encydos xviii. 66 That tyme that thou come 
firste to me as a mian exyled and naufraged. /érd. xx. 72 
Naufraged vpon the ryuage of the see. 

+ Naufra‘geous, @. Obs. rare—'.  [ad. F. 
naufrageux: see NAUFRAGE and -ous,] In danger 
of shipwreck. 

1694 Morrecx Rabelats vy. (1737) 232 Our State’s nau- 
frageous and periclitating. 

+ Nau‘fragie. O¢s. rare. [ad. L. nanfragi- 
2m.) = NAUFRAGE a. 

¢1380 Wyectr Serw. Sel. Wks. 1. 149 But siben pes 
{suffragies} bea nawfragies, wel is him pat bieb not. c 1440 
Gesta Rom, 1. \xv. 293 (Harl. MS.), Perfor seiyth Ierome, 
--Penaunce is the secunde table after naufragie. 

+ Nau‘fragous, a. Oés. rare. [f. NAUFRAG-E 
+-ouUS: cf. It. xaufragoso.] Causing shipwreck. 

1615 T. Apams Spir. Navig. 36 It is the most dangerous 
shipwrack that this naufragous world can give us, the ship- 
wrack of faith 1656 Ari7f Handsom. 33 That tempes- 
tuous and (oft) em oe Sea, wherein youth and hand- 
somenesse are commonly tossed, 

+ Nau‘frague. Obs. rare. [ad. Sp. nanfrago, 
L., naufragus.| A shipwrecked persuit. 

1681 Rycaut tr. Gracian's Critick 4 The grateful Nau- 


frague repeated the expressions of histhanks. /#id. 5. 
Nauger, obs. form of AucEn. 
Naught (nét), s4., 2. and adv. Forms: a. 


1 n&éwuht, 1, 3-4 -wiht, (3 -wibht), 4 -wight; 
3-4 Nawit, (4 -wete). 8. 1 nawht, 1-3 nauht, 
naht, (3 nah), 2-3 nacht, 3-4 na3t, (4 naght ; 
3 napt, 5 natht), 4-5 naujzt(e, 4 naw3t), 4- 
naught, (6 naugh). +. 1-3 nawt, 3, 6 naut, 
6 nawtt, nawlt, (OF. mdwiht, -wrht, f. nd Na 
adv. + waht, wiht Wicut sb.; cf. OF ris. xawwel, 
nanwel, nauct, nau. In northein ME. texts the 
full form xawight may represent OE, aduzuihi 
rather than wdwitht. For the history of the forms 
belonging to the OE. variant éz0tht see Novcut.] 
A. sb. 1. Nothing, nought. (Now arch.) 

a, ¢897 K. sELFReD Gregory's Past. C. xliv. 328 (Hatton) 
Me hyngrede, & xe me nawuht [Coffon nauht) ne sealdun 
elan, cgeotr. Beda’s //ist. i. x [xiii.] (1890) 134 Eailinga 
nawiht maszenes ne nyttnesse hafad sio a:fxstnes, c 1000 
algs. Ps. (Th.) xiv. 5 Se pe boneawyrgdan for nawuht had. 


41240 Saules Warde in O. E. Hon. 1. 255 wet se beo of | 


heardes, ne drede ich nawiht nesches. 

8. ¢888 K. ALeReD Soeth, iii. § 2 Dis Mod .. nauht elles 
nat butan gnomunga. 1 Blickl, Hom, 53 Pa halgan. . pe 
on pyssum life nalu ne sohton, a@ 1122 O. /:. Chron, (Laud 
MS.) an. 1072 He par naht ne funde fees pe him pe bet 
ware. 1340 Ayenb, 131 Panne yefp him god iuele pet 
mannes inizte ne i> na3zt and pet te he may na3t. ¢ 3386 
Citaucer Prof. 756 Bvold of his speche, and wy and wel 
ytaught, And of manhood him lakked right naught [v.r7. 
no3t, nouht]. ¢3450 J/erfyn 18 Leet my moder be in pese 
that natht knoweth of that thow puttest on hir. 1535 
CoverDaLe 2 Macc. vii. 28 God made them and mans 
generacion of naught. 1568 Grarrox C/ron. 11. 113 The 
Pope had the more hate vnto him, for that he had brought 
him vp of naught. 1629 Mitton @/yn Nati. xxiv, 
Naught but profoundest Hell can be his shroud. 1697 
Drevpes Vire. Georg. iv. 572 Unconstrain’d he nothing 
tells for naught. 1738 Swirt Jol. Conversat. 46 You have 
the old Proverb on your Side, Naught’s ne’er in Danger, 
1797 Coteripce Christabel i, Naught was green upon the 
wake But moss and rarest mistletoe. 1885-94 R. Bripcrs 
L£ros & Psyche July viii, ‘Vill seeing nothing lack'd and 
naught was theirs, Their happiness fell from them unawares. 

b. In phr. fo bring, + do, come, go to naught. 

2888 K. AEirrep Bocth. x, Ne eart pu no eallunga to 
nauhte gedon. ¢1000 Ags. /’s. (Th.) lix. 11 He sona mez 
ure fynd gedon fracobe to nahte [=cvii. 12 to nawihte]. 
@1175 Cott. Hom, 223 Fordi is se man beter .. panne odre 
3esceafte..for ban be in alle eee to nachte, 1297 R. 
Grove. (Rolls) 9421 Elii asailede pe verste ost & brozte 
almest to nazte. 1535 CoverDaLe 2 Esdras i.11 In yt east 
haue I brought two landes and people to naught. 1613 
Corcr., Periy, .. to come to ruine, or to naught. 1668-9 
Prevs Diary 6 Mar., He joins with me in his fears that all 
will go to naught, as matters are now managed. 

c. To set at naught, set naught by: sce SET v. 


+d. Zo call (rarely to speak) all lo naught, to 


abuse or decry vehemently. Ods. 
Originally perh.=alf too naught, altogether too bad. 
1542 Upatt Frasm, Apoph. Lable, Dionysius would call 
Aristippus foole and all to naught. 1559-1592 [see ALL 
ady, 12). 1655 Gurxact Chr. in Ari, verse 14. xviii. § 1 
(1669) 68/2 His enemies from this take advantage to speak 
him all to natght. 1705 Hickertncite Priesé-cr. ut. Wks. 


{ 


NAUGHT. 


1716 II]. x51 Queen Elizabeth .. reigned..above 30 Years 
after the Pope had call’d her all to naught. 

te. Zo be naught, to efface oneself, to keep 
quiet or withdraw. Usually in imperative. QOés, 

3593 Peete Edw. J E2b, Let go and be naught I say. 
1600 SHaAKS. A. 1. LZ. 1. i. 39 Be better employed, and be 
naught a while. 1606 CHapman Gentl. Usher Plays 18731. 
289 Kisse her; yfaith you must; get you togither and be 
naughts awhile, get you together. a@ 1625 FLETCHER H/v. 
Lieutenant v. ili, So, get ye together, and be naught ! 

+2. Wickedness, evil, moral wrong, mischief. 
Obs. (In later use chiefly fo do nanghl.) 

e897 K. Aitrreo Gregory's Past. C. xxxv. 241 Donne 
mon ongiet rid hwelcum stapum Sat nawht [L. neguitia} 
was Ourhtogen. ¢ 1000 Ags. Ps. (Vh.) lviii. 2 genere me 
fram nibe naht [(L. svrguttatem] fremmendra. 

1560 Daus tr. Slerdane’s Commt. 61 Vhe Magistrate doeth 
naught [L, tuigue facit], but you doe muche worse. 1594 
Suaks. Rich. (71,1. i. 99, 1 tell thee Fellow, he that doth 
naught with her (excepting one) were best to do it secretly 
alone. 1649 Lovetace Poents 72 Naught [shall] be ignote 
not so much out of Feare Of being punisht, as offending 
Her. 1656 SaxpeEnson Seri. (1689) 207 From doing nothing 
proceed to doing naught. 

+b. That which is wrong or faulty in method. 

1557 Tusser 100 Potnts J/usb. xxxii, All soules that be 
thursty, bid threshe out for mawlt: well handled and 
tended, or els thou dost nawlt. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 38 
Ignorant Apothecaries do daly use it in steede of the right 
Cotyledon, wherein they do naught, and commit manifest 
errour. 1658 A. Fox MV2rts' Surg... ii. 4 Naught will be 
taught, and never good, though it had been practised a 
thousand years. 

3. With @ and 2/. 

+a. A thing of no worth or valne. Odés. rare. 

Only in A/. as adjectival predicate, prob. not derived from 
the similar OE. nse of scéhttas or acahtes. 

21548 Hatt Chrom., Hen. V1l1 186 The bokes are erro- 
nious and naughtes. 1552 Latimer Sev. Gosp. xii. 219 
These studies .. and such other vayne desires are naughtes 
and fvolishe. 

+b. f/. Nothing, nought. Ods, rare. 

1559 Wirr. Mlag., Dk. Suffolk vii, To which I gaue nigh 
fiue times fyue assaultes, Tyl at the last they yelded it for 
naughtes. 1586 Kyp Jiks. (1901) 340 Thy crop of corne is 
tares auailing naughts. 

ce. dArith. A cipher, a nought. 

1649 Mitton £rkou. xxvii. Wks. 1851 TIT. 513 After all 
thir paines and travell to be dissolv’d, and cast away like so 
many Naughts in Arithmetick. 1825 M. E. (¢/¢/e) Airy: 
Nothings ; or Scraps and Naughts, and Odd-cuin-Shorts. 
1879 Merevita L£goist xix, ‘There is a figure naught’, 
said he. 

+d. Anevil or wicked thing. (Cf. 2.) Ods.—¢ 

@ 1639 W. WHatetey /’rototypes 1. xxix. (1640) 182 Iere 
is revenge, filthinesse and fraud, and a nuinber of naughts 
put together to make each other worse, 

e. (From 13, 2.) One who is bad. 

1657 Trare Comm, Esther vii. 7 Unlesse it be Harang, 
that naughtiest of all naughts. 18654 Mrs. Gasket, North 
& S. xviil, ‘The law expenses would have been more than 
the hands themselves were worth—a set of ungrateful 
tuaughts ]’ said his mother. . 

B. adj. (Orig. the sd. in predicative use. Freq. 
in the strengthened form stark naught: sce StaRrk.] 

1. Of no worth or value; good for nothing; 


worthless, uscless, bad, poor. 

¢888 K. -ELrrep Bocth. xxxvi. § 7 Ic secze sie unmehtiz 
& eac eatles nauht. c1o0o Aceric //om. 11. 232 Rif ic me 
sylfne wuldrize, ponne bid min wuldor naht. a@ 1250 Oz/ 
& Night. (Cott.) 1480 Ober pe lauerd is wel aht, Ober 
aswunde & nis naht. 1393 Lance. P. PL C. xvin. 74 OF 
muche moneye the metal is ryght naught. 1503 Act 19 
Hen, VII, ¢. 6 Vhe said Persons..mix good Metal and bad 
together, and make it naught. 1ss1 T. Witson Lagihe 
(1580) 3 Logike of it self is good, when Sophistrie on the 
other side is naught. 1625 Purcnas /t/grtms I. 1715 Their 
armour and weapons are very naught and weake, as well 
the one as the other. 1693 Evetyy De la Quint, Compe. 
Gard.-Ik, 2 By Branches that are naught, I mean those that 
are of false Wood. 1738 Swiet Pol. Conversat. 18 Yom 
sings well; but his Luck’s naught. 1784 Cowrer Ff. F. 
{til 53 The punishment importing this, no doubt, That all 
was naught within. 1819 Byron Let. to Aur ay 12 Aug., 
The poem will be naught. 1832 Ausiis Furispr. (1879) 
HI. 692 Codes and codification are manifestly naught. 

+b. Of no legal value; invalid. Ods. ; 

¢1449 Pecock Refr. 1. ii. 430 And therfore God forbede 

that ech dede and ech gonernaunce schulde be holde nau3t 
and badde. 1540 Act 32 //en. VJ/1,c. 5 Vhe said pretended 
mariage, which is of it selfe nanght and of no force. 1632 
Sanperson Ser. 62 The election is de jure nulla, naught 
and voide, 1660 Trial Rezie. 53 Your Plea is naught, 
illegal, and wicked, and ought not to be allowed. 

c. Bad in condition or quality; not good for 
eating or drinking. ? Oés. : 

1588 Kyo /onseh. Phil, Wks. (1901) 271 Things, which.. 
wold become both hard and naught to eate without some 
kinde of liquor or conserues. 1609 Bice (Douay) Fer. 
xxiv. 3 The good figges, exceeding good, and the naughtie 
figges exceeding naught: which can not be eaten because 
they are naught. 1661 Prerys Drary 29 Oct., We .. should 
have been inerry, but their wine was so naught .. that we 
were not so. 1720 Br. Hutciuinson Witchcraft xv. (ed. 2) 
267 Which after the first taste he refused,..but said it was 
naught. 1813 C. Marsuatt Garden. xvii. (ed. 5) 288 The 
raspberry is quite naught [1798 very bad] when stale. 

+d. Bad or wrong in method. Obs. rare—. 

1597 Morey /atrod. Mus. 80 Iris verie naught, to ascend 
or descend in that manner. | 

+2. Morally bad; wicked; naughty. Oé:. 

1536 R. Beertey in Four C. Eng. Lett. (1880) 35 And 
mayck ine wych ain now nawtt to cum unto grace {and} 
goodnes. 1582 N. T.(Rhem.) AZaté, vi. 23 Butif thine eye 
be naught: thy whole body shal be darksome, 1603 Daray- 


NAUGHTILY. 


ton Bar. Wars un. iti, A Man, as subtill, so corrupt and 
naught. 1656 SanpERson Sev. (1689) 487 Where the Gods 
are naught, who can imagine the Religion should be good. 
1706-7 Farquuar Seana’ Strat. 11. 1, Stay, stay, Brother, 
you shan’t get off so; You were very naught last Night. 
1740 Ricnarpson Pamela 11. 253 There was no pleasing 
her; and I was a Creature, and Wench, and all that was 
naught. 
+b. Immoral, vicious. Ods. 

1550 Etyot, Aguariolus,..a wyttall, that suffreth his wife 
to be naught. 1594 Lyty J/oth. Bomb. 1. i, Doest thou 
imagine thy mistres naught of her bodie? 1617 MtppLEToN 
& Rowtey Fair Quarrel v. i, 1 say she is naught. .. Your 
intended bride is a whore. 1693 Concreve O/d Bach. i. 
iv, [IM never see you again, ‘cause you'd have me be naught. 

+e. Const. w7th (one of the other sex). Ods. 

1552 Latimer Seri. & Rem. (Parker Soc.) 30 His mistress, 
perceiving his beauty, .. would have him to be naught with 
her. 1606 Horraxp .Sucfor. 3 But her afterward hee 
divorced, suspecting that she had beene naught with P. 
Clodivs. @1641 Be. Mountacu Acts 6 Mon. (1642) 264 
That he had, in his absence, been naught with Mariamne. 
1699 1. ClockmMan] 7ully's Offices (1706) 305 Upon a false 
Suspicion, that he had been naught with his Mother-in-law. 

+3. Injurious, hurtfnl; unlucky. Ods. 

1596 Edward ///, 1.1, In great affairs ‘tis naught to use 
delay. 1620 Merton Asfrvofog. 46 It isnaught for any man 
to glue a paire of kniues to his sweet heart. 1658 A. Fox 
Wirte Surg. 1. ili. 52 That [diet] which is good for man 
proveth very naught to a woman. 

+ 4. Lost, ruined. Ods. 

1607 Swaks. Cor. 111. 1, 231 Goe, get you to [yJour House ; 
be gone, away, All will be naught else. 1624 FLETCHER 
Rule a Wife v. i, My cause was naught, for "twas about 
your honour ; And he that wrongs the innocent nere pros- 
pers. [1826 Scotr Hoods? iii, All's naught, girl—and our 
evil days are come at last.] 

C. adv. 

+1. [Orig. the accusative of the sd. used adverb- 
jally: cf. AuGuT s.2 C.] Not. See also Nat adv. 

a. 897 K. Etrrep Gregory's Past. C. xliii. 314 (Hatton) 
Ne faste ze Sas nawuht me. c¢1z00 OrMIN 15551 Par bilef 
be Laferid .. acc nawihht lannge. @ 1225 Ley. Kath. 474 
For pi pet te lare..ne helped nawiht eche lif to hahben, ne 
3elpe ich nawiht prof. @ 1300 Cursor .V. 654 Yhon tre 
cum pbounawight to. 13.. /6¢d. 24626 (Edinb.), Fra ime wald 
pai nawit twin. 

B. c888 K. ELrrep Bocth. v. § 3 Nu du ne bearft pe 
nauht ondradan. c1o00 Etrric //ow. 11.18 pat fyr ne 
derede naht bam érim cnihtum. a 1122 0. £, Chron. (Laud 
MS.) an. 1095 Naht be anan odde twain. c 1200 Vices & 
Virtues 35 On Sare odre woreld and naht hier. c¢ 1250 
Kent, Serm.in O. E. Misc. 28 Nacht on-lepiliche to day, 
ac alle bo daies i po yere. 1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 185 Pe 
gret evel ne comchb na3t ber pat me clupep pat holi fur. 
1340 Ayexd, 103 Ane man of huain mene kan na3t his name. 
1390 Gower Conf. 11. 254 Medea, which foryat him naght, 
Was redy there. 

y. ¢1175 Lamb, Hom. 63 God..3ife us..pet we ne fallen 
naut ine sunne. a@1240 Sawles Warde in UO. E. Hom, 1. 
257 Pah ha ne trust nawt on bire ahne wepnen. us 

+2. [From B.] Badly; wrongly. Odés. 

1549 CoveRDALE, etc. Erasm. Par, Phil. 8, 1 rushe not 
here awaye and there awaye rashely I carenot whither, for 
he loseth his game, that runneth naught. 1552 Larimer 
Serm, (1562) 139 They that are so vsed to swearing, do very 
naught. 1625 B. Jonson Staple of N. 1. Interm. i, How 
doe’s the Play please you? Censure. Very scuruily, me 
tbinks, and sufficiently naught. 

Hence + Naught v., fvans. to destroy. Obs.71 

1340 Ayexd, g Per by some bronches het ne byep na3t 
dyadlich zenne, .. and bo me ssell na3tiand wypdra3e ase 
moche ase me may. 

Naughtily (n$tili), adv. [f. Naueury 2] 

l. +a. Wickedly, viciously. Oés. 

1552 Latimer Serm:, & Rent. (Parker Soc.) 38 They that... 
burned their children, they did naughtily. 1577 Norin- 
BROOKE Décéng (1843) 10 They would not liue thus ydlely 
and naughtily asthey do. 1611 Comcr., Wauvacsenent,.. 
lewdly, naughtily. 1632 LitHcuw 7raz, x. 434 Their deserts 
are naught, and the fruite thereof as naughty spent. 

+b. Wrongfully, dishonestly. Ods. rare. 

1622 Fietcuer Beggars’ Bush w.i, How cam’st thou by 
this mighty sum? If naughtily, I must not take it of thee. 

+2. Badly, poorly. Ods. 

1574 R. Scot Hop Gard. Yo Rdr., It grieueth me dailye 
to see tyme yll spent, .. good grounde naughtily applyed. 
1600 Hak iuyt Voy. (1810) II]. 509 Maiz and a roll of the 
same naughtily grinded. 1666 Perys Diary 26 Dec., Gosnell 
not singing, hut a new wench that sings naughtily. a@ 1693 
Urquhart's Rabelats i. xvii. 137 Vhat straw-thatch'd Cot- 
tage, scurvily built, naughtily movabled. 

Naughtiness (nO tinés). [f. Naveury a@.] 

1. +a. Wickedness, viciousness, depravity. Ods. 

1541 Wyatt Def. Wks. (1861) p. xxxiv, That nade me not 
hold my peace, when I might .. improve his naughtiness, 
1579 Lyty Exphues (Arb.) 152 Neither haue we a short life 
by Nature, but we make it shorter by naughtynesse. 1646 
J. Hart. Hore Vac. 119’Tis..dangerous toact any naughti- 
nesse before childien. 1677 W. Hupsarp Narrative 11 
Ile was. .forced to acknowledge that it was the naughtiness 
of his own heart, that put hin upon that Rebellion. 

b. Waywardness, disobedience. 

1740-1 RicHAkDSON /aiuela (1742) 456 There was a sad 
End of all the Four ungracious Children,..and God punished 
their Naughtiness. 1833 .l/em. Duparted Friend 55 Not 
to fret over every little childish fit of naughtiness she has. 
1871 M. Coitins Alrg. 4 Merck. II, iv. go What wuuld 
Miss Pinnock say, if she confessed her naughtiness to her ? 

ce. A naughty act or trait. 

1882 Serjt. BALLANTINE Exper. xiv. 1.174 Homburg... Its 
beauties and its naughtinesses have been often described. 

+2. The state or condition of being bad, faulty, 


or defective in some respect. Odés. 
isso Harvet in Froude //ist. Lug. (1881) 1V. 511 [Huge 
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bales of English goods were lying unsold upon the wharves] | 


through the naughtiness of the making. 1579 Fucke Refut. 
Kastel 740 But to aunswere the naughtinesse of the argu- 
ment, I say [etc.J. 1600 SurrLet Countrie Farme ut. 
xxxiv. 500 Many times.. the fruit is spoiled and lost, by 
the naughtines of the ground. 1658 A. Fox Wézrtz' Surg. 
ut. iii, 225 A Wound that looks well,..yet the Patient.. 
groweth weaker, it intimates the naughtiness of the medi- 
cine. 1709-29 V. Manpey Syst. Math, Statics 756 Yo find 
out the naughtiness of deceitful Beams. 

+Naughtly, av. Obs. Also naughtely. 
{f, Naucuy @, + -L¥*.] = NAvGHTILY. 

1530 Patscr. 839/2 Naugthely, sadlement. 1563 Arr. 
Mag., Glendour ix, Yhus did I for want of better wit, 
Because my parents naughtly hrought mevp. 1575 CHuRcH- 
yarD Chipfes (1817) 134 Before diuers Skotishmen_had 
naughtly discharged certayne shot at him. 1609 Biste 
(Douay) Susanna i. 61 They did to them as they had dealt 
naughtely against their neighbour. 

aughty (noi), a Also 4 nau3ty. ([f 
NauGuT sb.+-¥1.] 

+1. Having or possessing naught; poor, needy. 

1377 Lanct. 2. P72. B. vi. 226 Alle maner of men..That 
nedy hen and nau3ty, helpe hem with pi godis. /éfd. vn. 
72 He wolde 3iue pat an other, pat were mure nedy pan 
he (XR. nedyer and nau3tier}. ; 

2. +a. Of persons: Morally bad, wicked. Ods. 

1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 155/2 Origene..neither was 
a naughty man nor vnierned in scripture. @ 1586 SIDNEY 
Arcadia 1. (162g) 129 A Prince of great courage and 
beauty, but fostered vp in bloud by his naughtie father. 
a1677 Barrow Seri, Wks. 1716 1. 96 A most vile flugi- 
tious nan, a sorry and naughty governor as could be. 1699 
‘I. Clockman] Telly's Offices (1706) 257 “Tis a villainous 
Error of some naughty Men. 

absol. cx1s80 SipNEY Ps. xxxvil. xiv, The naughty bor- 
roweés, payeng not. : % 

b. Of children: Wayward, disobedient, given 
to doing wrong. Also playfully applied to older 
persons in mild reproach or disapproval. 

a 1633 G. Hervert Jacula Prudentum Wks. (1857) 309 
A naughty child is better sick than whole. 1711 Switt 
Lett. (1767) WIN. 147 Go, get you gone, naughty girl, you 
are well enough. 1778 Mauer. D’Arsiay Diary Sept, My 
sweet, naughty Mrs. Yhrale looked delighted for me. 1812 
H. & J. Smitn Rex, Addr, Baby's Debut v, O naughty 
Nancy Lake, Thustodistress youraunt..! 1865 KincsLey 
Herew. xix, They were the naughty young housecarles of 
his own troop, 1889 Sat. Kev. 23 Feb. 210/2 When a 
chainpion of Home Rule behaves like a very naughty child. 

+e. Of an animal: Vicions, Obs. rare. 

1586 A. Day Aug. Secrefary 1. (1625) 130 An Ox of mine, 
being a naughty beast, through the default of mine owne 
fence, hath goared a Cow of your Worsnips. 

3. Of actions, conduct, places, things, cte.: 
Characterized by moral badness or wickcdness ; 
bad, wrong, blameworthy, improper. In mod, use 
as a term of mild or playful censure (cf. 2b). 

1536 Cromwett in Merriman Lr & Let?. (1902) IF. 38 
Half of that whiche bath ben there rather spoyled from hym 
by naughty meanes. 1560 Daus tr. Sleedane’s Comm, 27 
Naughtie and Pestilent bokes should be burned. 1603 
Suaks. Aleas, for Al. i. 77 Wtisa naughty house. 1620 
Form Ordaining Alin. in Misc. Wodrow Soc. (1844) 6-0 
This naughtie world. a@1674 CLARENDON Surv, Leviath. 
(1676) 207 This naughty and impious discourse. 1715 De 
For Fam, Justruct. 1. i, (1841) 1. 31 I'm sure she would not 
do a naughty thing. 1740 W. Sewarp Jrvé. 3 To prepare 
us for going abroad into a naughty World. 1792 Burns 
Rights of Woman, A time, when rough rude man had 
naughty ways. 1861 Fintay A/ést. Gk. Rev. 1.1, ith, 74 
Euphrosyne..had neglected the study of the lives of the 
saints, and turned ber attention to the naughty reading in 
the Greek classics, 1871 M Cottins A/rg. & Alerch. 11. 
iv. go It was very naughty of her, she felt aware. 1884 
lVorld 20 Aug. 5/2 Democracy is a naughty word. 

Comb. 1581 Petne tr. Guazzo'’s Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 28 
Certaine naughtie tongued fellowes vnder the maske of 
modestie saie they will not name him whom they reprehend. 
21586 SIDNEY Arcadia Iv. (1629) 432 For the naughty 
minded wretches. 

+4. Bad, inferior, not up to the proper or usital 
standard or quality. Obs. (common ¢ 1540-1650, 
in various applications.) 

In quot. 1799 used in place of Sc. nochkty, Noucuty. 

1526 TinDaLe Ws, (Parker Soc.) I. 510 As this isa naughty 
argument, so is the other. 1542-3 Act 34 4 35 Hen. VII/, 
c. 10 § 2 Putting the same naugiitie ware to sale secretly. 
1583 STUBBES A naz, cf bus. UW. (1882) 24 Some put in naughty 
wool, and cause it to be spun and drawne into a very small 
thred. 1621 Burton Anas. Mel. ut. i.t. ii (1651) 412 Thou 
wilt not have bad coin, bad soil, a naughty tree, but all 
good. 1683 Moxon Afech. Exerc., Printing xxiv. P 19 If 
he meets with naughty Sheets..as torn, or stain'd, &c. he 
Prints them not. /déd. 383 The Compositer will bow the 
Letter, and pop it into a Waste Box in the Case, where he 
puts all naughty Letters. 1799 J. Ropertson dvsic. Perth 
245 Vhere may happen to be a piece of naighty land,.. 
whose barren appearance is an eyesore. 

Comb, 1577 B. Gooce f/fesesbach s L1nsb. wv. (1586) 169 
The vnfruttfull and naughtie coloured, and the otherwise 
faultie, ought cheefely to be fatted._ ; 

b. Of articles of food or drink: Of bad quality, 


in bad conditton. Now rare. 

1535 CoverDALE Yer. xxiv. 2 In the other maunds were 
very naughtie figes, which might not he eaten. 1584 CoGaAN 
Haven Health iii. (1636) 68 Garlick..is good for them that 
travaile. .if they happen to drinke naughty coriupt water. 
1639 T. bE Gray Compl. //orsem. 103 Peccant humours.. 
doe proceed of naughty meat. 1685 J. CnamBEeRLAYNE 
Coffie, Tea & Choe. 43, 1 perceive, that it [tea] is coin- 
monly very old and naughty. 1896 A. D. CoLertpce Fox 
in Forties 209 The bigaroon cherries..were fraudulent, 
sour, and naughty throughout. 

~¢@. Bad for something. Obs. rare". 


NAUMACHIA. 


1573 Tvsser Hush, (7873) 120 Ground grauellie, sandie, 
and mixed with clay, is naughtie for hops. 

+5. Ot weather: Bad, nasty. Ods. rare. 

154z Wyatt Def, Wks. (1861) p. xxiii, Coming in a boat 
from Aquas-Moites, both in hazard of the Moors and 
naughty weather. 1605 SHaks. Lear 11, iv. 116 Prithee 
Nunckle be cuntented, 'tis a naughtie night to swimme in, 

+6. Bad in respect of health; unhealthy; con- 
nected with ill health. Ods, 

1572 Ase. Parker Corr (Paiker Soc.) 412 In better health 
than J in a naughty body feel. 1578 Lyte Dodoeus 56 The 
juyce ., draweth downe from the head phlegmatike and 
naughtie humors. 1597 GerarDE //erdal 1. Ixxxvi. 138 It 
heateth the bodie, ingendreth naughtie blood. 1656 RipGLeY 
Pract, Physick 12 Then followeth a Feaver, and a Troup 
of most naughty symptoms. 

+b. Applted to bodily ailments, etc. Ods. 

1578 Lyte Dedoexs 1. xiii, 21 Butter Burre..cureth all 
naughty Vicers. 1643 J. Strer tr. Exp. Chyrure. iv. 
‘Vhey..do cause a rotten ulcer and naughty Scar. 1657 W. 
Cotes Adam in Eden cclxxxiii, Being mixed with ‘Lar it 
cureth the naugbty scurfe of the Head. 

+7. Unpleasant, disagreeable. Obs. vare. 

1578 Lyte Dodoeus 11. xxv. 176 Both in their leaves and 
floures of a naughtie, strony, and unpleasant savour. 1600 
SurFret Countrie Farme 1. 324 Boxe in as much as it is 
of a naughtie smell,..is to be left of and not dealt withall. 

+ 8. Inherently bad or fanlty. Ods. 

1554 Puitrot Lxanu. 4 Writ, (Parker Soc.) 402 As with 
the good corn naughty cockle and barren weeds do spring 
together. 1580 Baret 4/v, H 417 Naughtie poison [zpia 
venena| is hid with sweete honie, or Sugar. 1658 A. Fox 
Wertz Surg. 1. xxiii. 142 Touching the Saltpeter.., its 
naughty humidity is to be taken fromm it. 

9. (For Sc. zochty.) Unsubstantial ; insignificant. 

1696 in Aubrey A/ésc. (1721) 211 A shadowy Substance, or 
such naughty, and Imperceptible thing, aycan..scarcely be 
discerned by the Eye. 1806 Forsv1n Beauties Scotl, 1V. 
521 The tenants..have a very few sheep of an inferior 
naughty size. 


Naughty pack. Oés. exc. dial. Also 6-7 
naughttpack(e, naughtie-, etc. [f. NAUGHTY 
a.: cf. Pack 56.14, The adj. is freq. hyphened to, 
or written as one with, the noun.] 


+1. A woman of bad character. Ods. 

1530 Patscr. 632/1 The counsayle of one naughtypacke [F. 
zne ribaulde) may make a wenche to bolde. 1577 tr. Bucl- 
linger's Decades (1592) 868 Will not all men crie out that 
shee is a naughtipacke and an adulteresse? 1600 HoLLAND 
Livy xxvi. xi, 592 A Capuan wench..,a naughtie-pack and 
an harlot. 1638 Forp /axcées im. ii, Tis scarce possihle To 
distinguish one of these same naughty packs From true 
and arrant ladies. 1738 Swirt Pol. Conversat. 106, 1 never 
heard she was a naughty Pack. 1743 in Howell Szate 
Trials (1813) XVII. 1159 Until my lord had mentioned she 
was his wife, he took her to be a naughty pack. 

+2. A wicked or dissolute man. Ods. 

1549 CovERDALF, etc. Erasut. Par. Tittus 28 Wherfore 
rebuke such naughtypackes earnestly, that they may ones 
waxe good. 1571 Gotpinc Ca/loiz on Ps. xii. g Vhe naughti- 
packs or the olskowrings of men. 1618 Barnevelt ss Afpol. 
¢ 3 This base, impudent, and vaine-glonious fellow, this 
periur’d and adulterous naughty-packe. 1677 W. HuGHeEs 
Man of Sin in. it 31 Monk Ailsi dike a naughty-pack as he 
was) would never show that respect unto it. 

3. dial, A naughty child or person. 

1828 Craver Gloss. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss. 

Naukrar(y: see NavucRAR(yY. 

+ Naul, anglicized form of Navtum. Obs. rare. 

1724 STUKELEY /¢in Curiosnit 94 When we had., paid our 
naul to the inexorable ferryman, — 

+ Naul(e, naull, obs. variants of Awt. 

1530 TinDaLe £-xod, xxi. 6 Then let his master. .bore his 
eare thorow with a naule. 1575 Gas. Gurton i. i. 6 
Hays lent me heie his naull to set the gyb forward. 1607 
S. Cottins Seri, (1608) 20 ‘Ibe Naule was vsed..to bore- 
through the eare of him [etc.]. 

Naule, obs. form of NAVEL. 


+Naulizament. Obs. vare. [ad. med.L. 
*naulizament-um (=F. nolisement, \t. noleggia- 
mento), £. naulizare, -sare, -giare (=F. noliser, 
t nauliser, \t. noleograre), f. nazzl-um (see next).] 
Freighting of a vessel. 

1533 in R. G. Marsden Sed. P2, Crt. Adm. (1894) 1. 93 


Their to dyscharge hur burden accordyng to the fforme of 
her contiacte of naulyzament. /ézd. 94 Naulizamentt. 

{| Naulum. Ods. ([L. zazlum (also zaztlon), 
ad. Gr. vabdoy (also vavaAos), f. vats ship.] Pas- 
sage-money, fare. 

1596 NasHE Saffron Walden F jb, | hearing the fellow so 
forloine.., gaue him his Charons Nawtum or ferry three 
half pence. 1636 Hevwoop Loves A/istzess v. i, My sop, 
hast thouthy naulum Ferryman? 1677 1. Kirk in Thoreshy’s 
Corr. (1832) 11. App. 403 At Newsam Ferry we drunk a 
naulum witb Charon, 

| Naumachia (nOmékid). Rom. Antig. Pl. 
-ie@, ¢-ias, [L. waumachia, a. Gt. vavpaxia, 
f. vais ship + paxn fight.] 

1. A mimic representation of a sea-fight. 

1596 Harincton Mefam, Ajax E iij, All the pastime he 
& his friends should haue had ata Naumachia o1 sea-game, 
1709 Mrs. MaNLey Secret AJent. (1720) 1V. 272 Yhose 
noble Appearances, Naumachias, the Circus, Assemblies! 
Glonies of former Reigns. 1748 H. Watroce Let. to Con- 
way 6 Oct., The superiority that bis firework will have 
over the Roman naumachia. 1814 Sir R. Witson Priv. 
Deary (1861) 11. 368 An ammense oblong building in the 
interior of which there is space for horse-races and nauma- 
chia or sea-fights, 1840 Penny Cyct. XVI. 107/2 Claudius 
exhibited a naumachia on the lake Fucinus, 


2. A place specially constructed for the exhibi- 


NAUMACHY. 


tion of mock sea-figbts; esp. a building enclosing 
an artificial piece of water for this purpose. 

1617 Moryson /tin. 1, 132 Under the Church. .is the Nau- 
machia of Nero, that is a place to represent Navall fights. 
1689 Evecyn Let, to Pepys 12 Aug., Their famous temples, .. 
circuse~, naumachias, bridges. 1727-38 CuamBers Cycd.s.v., 
There were several naumachias at Rome... Nero’s nauma- 
chia served for the reverse of his medals, 1774 WRAXALL 
Tour North. Europe (1775) 3 The venerable remains of 
amphitheatres, temples and naumachiae, 1841 W. Srato- 
inc /taly & [t. Isl. 1. 390 After his accession we hear of no 
more real fights in the naumachiz. 

[Angli- 


+Naumachy. 04s. Also 7 -ie. 
cized fom of prec., or ad. F. saumachie (1550).] 
1. =Navusmacuia i. Also fg. 


1606 HoLtano Sueton. 17 To set out the Naumachie or 
naval battaile, there was a place digged for a great poole. 
@1658 Lovetace Luc. (osth. (1659) 43 And now the Nau- 
machie Begins, Close tothe surface, 1681 Cotton Hf onders 
of Ucake B84 A Pacifick Sea expanded lies A liquid Theater 
for Naumachies. 

2. =NaAUMACHIA 2. 

1600 Hortaxn Livy 1397 In which place before-time 
likely tt is, that Augustus had his Naumachie. 1621 Bur- 
ton Anat. fel. 11. 11. tv. (1651) 273: The Romans had their 
feasts, Playes, Naumachies, place» for Sea fights. 

Naumannite n9--,nau'manait). A/in. [Named 
1845 alter Prof. Naumann.) (See quot. 1882.) 

1849 Nicot Avi. 471 Naumannite... Easily solvable in 
concentrated nitric acid. 18382 Dana JJin. & Lith, (ed. 4) 
118 Naumannite, a selenide of silver and lead in iron-black 
cubes and massive. 

+ Naundiren, obs. form of ANDIRON. 

1408 Durham Acc. Rollin Eng, Hist. Rev. XV. 518 In 
ili towirens, iti porres alias naundirens. 

Naunt (nant). Now dia/. or arch. [var. of 
Aunt, with # transferred from myn ‘mine’: see 


N 3b for earlier examples.J] Aunt. 

1621 FLetTcuer Pi/grinz wv. i, Pr’ythee, keep on thy way, 
good naunt. 1632 Hevwooo 2nd Pt. [ron Age vy. t, If shee 
doe hut take After mine old Naunt Hellen. 1679 Drvoen 
Limberham t t, The easiest fool I ever knew, next my 
naunt of fairies in the Alchemist. 1737-42 SuENS1ONE 
Schoolmistress vii, Goody, good woman, gossip, n'aunt,.. Or 
dame, the sole additions she did hear. 1823 Scott /’ezert/ 
xxvi, Naunt and she will soon bend bows on each other. 

Nau‘ntle, v. dia’. [Of obscure origin.] a. 
trans. To raise, rear. b. z2¢fr. To rise up, strut. 

For other uses, see the Eng. Dial. Dict. s.v. Nantle, 

1820 Crart Kur, Life (ed. 3) 189 The daisy nauntles up 
its head, 1821 — Vitl. Minstr. 1. 210 The steeple’s taper 
stretch.., naunthng high and proud, 

Hence Nau'ntly a., strutting. 

1827 Crare Sheph. Cal, 29 Not far hehind them struts the 
bauntly crow. 

+ Naupe‘gical, 2. Obs. rare". [f. Gr. vav- 
myyix-6s+-AL.} Pertaining to ship-building. 

1678 Cupwortu /utcl? Syst. 155 If the Naupegical Art 
[tr n vaunnyc«n}, that is the Art of the Shtpwright, were in 
the Timber it self. 

+ Naupegy. 04s. rare. 
vaus ship + anyvvew to fix.) Ship-building. 

1570 f: Dee Math. Pref. dinyb, Three principall, neces- 
sary Mechanicall Artes. Namely Howsing, Fortification, 
and Naupegie. 

Nauplial (ng:plial, a. Zoo’. [f. Navrii-vs 
+-AL.j Charactcristic of a naupltus. 

1877 \WWoopwaro in Encycé. Brit, V1. 652/2 The immature 
Crustacean, in passing thiough its nauplial and zoéal stages, 
may moult its skin six or seven times. 

Nau'pliiform, ¢. Zoo/. [f. Navpui-vs + 
-(1)ForéM.] Having the form of a nauplins. 

1869 W.S. Dattas tr. &. Miller s Facts for Darwin 17 
Eaily Naupliform stages of the higher Crustacea. 1870 
H. A. Nicnotson A/an. Zool. (1875) 236 The larva: are 
‘ Naupliforn ', with an ovate unsegniented body. 

|| Nauplius (ngplids). Zool, Pi. nauplii 
(nOplia). [L. xanpdius a kind of shellfish, or 
Nauplius, a, Gr. Navmdros, a son of Poscidon.] 

ta. O. F. Miiller’s name for a supposed genus 
of crustaceans. Ods. b. A larval stage of develop- 
ment in some of the lower crustaccans, character- 
ized by an unsegmented body with a dorsal shield, 
an unpaired median eye, and tbrce pairs of legs. 

1836 Penny Cycl. V. 340/2 Some time afterwaids..they 
acquire another pair of feet; they are then the genus 
Naufpltus of the same author [Miller]. 1869 W.S. Daccas 
tr. #. Mitler's Facts for Durwin 62 The Nauplti of the 
Cirtipedia have to undergo several moults whilst tn that 
form. 1877 Huxtey Anat. Juv. Anim, vi. 290 The Pecto- 
stvaca.. leave the egg as a Nauplins, provided with three 
pairs of limb-like appendages, 

attrib. 1869 WW. S. Dattas tr. F. Aliiller’s Facts for Dar- 
qin 84 The Cyclopes of our fresh waters were excluded in 
the Nauphius-foim. /ééd, 88 Beneath this Nauplius-skin a 
very different larva lies ready prepared. 1888 Rottrston 
& Jackson Antu, Life 538 A Naupltus-stage. /¢id., An 
azygos Nauplius-eye. 

auquayre: see NAQualneE. 

Naure-quare: see Nawen. 

Nau'scopy. rare-°. [ad. F. nasscopie, f. 
Gr. vav-s ship: see -scopy.] (Sce quot.) 

1797 Encycl, Brit. X11. 776/1 Nauscopy, the art of dis- 
covering the approach of ships or the neighbourhood of land 
at a considerable distance, This pretended art was invented 
bya M. Bottineau ., from the year 1782 to 1784. {1847 in 
Webster and later Dicts.) 

Nausea (n9'J/4, n9-s/). [a. L. nausea, nausia, 
a. Gr. vavoia, vavtia, f. vais ship.) 


{ad. Gr. vaumnyia, f. 
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1. A feeling of sickness, with loathing of food 
and inclination to vomit. 

1569 R. Anorose tr. Alexis’ Secr. wv. t. 14 The disease 
called Nausea. 1590 Barroucu Meth. Phusick (15961 374 
A certaine .. dispusition to vomit, called of the Latines 
Nausea. 1693 tr. Blancard’s t hys. Dict. (ed. 2), Nausca, 
Loathing. 1719 Quincy Phys. Dict. (1722) 41 The most 
grievous Nausea’s and Vomitings. 1763 MackeNzie in 
Phil. Trans. LIV. 74 This cold fit is soon accompanied 
with a loathing nausea and desire of vomiting. 1842 Cowse 
Vigestion 32 Abstinence was again enforced and tartar 
emetic given to excite nausea, 1876 Bristowe 7/4. & Pract. 
Med. (1878) 752 Nansea and sickness, again, are frequent 
symptoms of dyspepsia. P 

b. Sea-sickness. (The original sense.) 

1771 SmMotcettT Humph, Cl. 8 Aug., Most of the passengers 
were seized with a nausea. 1795 Jontford Castle II. 101 
‘The dispiriting nausea which attends a first voyage. 1861 
All Year Round 13 July 372 Many of the kidnapped men 
were in agonies of nausea. 

2. trausf. strong feeling of disgust, loathing, 
or aversion. 

1619 W. Scrater Exp.1 Thess. To Rdr., The Nausea of 
some at home, whom no sermon pleaseth longer then it is 
in hearing. 1663 J. Srencer Prodigies (1665) 58 That 
nausea which the tedious repetition of things present and 
familiar creates in the Soul of man, 1782 CowrEr Fla/ting 
Mill 24 For truth is unwelcome..And unless you adorn it, 
a nausea follows. 1828 Cari.vce A/zse. (1857) 1. 161 Sated 
to nausea as we have been with the docirines of Sentimen- 
tality. 1866 Crump Banking ix. 208 The winds of heaven 
unable to blow over them without nausea and loathing. 

3. That which causes sickness or loathing. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 82 Stifled with the fumes and 
Nausez of his filthy Caldron. 1885 Harfcr’s Alag. Mar. 
520/2 To escape at once a painful monotony and a nausea 
of gewgaws. 

Nanu‘seant, sé. and a. Med. [ad. L. nau- 
seant-, pres. pple. of nausedre to NAUSEATE J] 

A. sb. A substance which produces nausea. 

1846 in Worcester. 1851 Dunctison Jed. Dict. sv, 
Nauseants are.. valuable remedics in diseases of enxcite- 
ment. 1875 H. C. Wooo 7heraf. (1879) 434 As a nauseant 
the dose is Irom two to five grains, 

B. at. Producing nausea. 

1864 Syd. Soc. Vear-bk. Med. 442 Agents which are.. 
nauseant and einetic when given in larze quantities, 1876 
Bartuotow Mat. Med. (1879) 455 Poke ts nauseant and 
emetic. 

+ Nauseate, 54. Ols. Med. [ad. L. nau- 
seat-zm, neut. pa. pple. of wauseare: see next.) 
=Nauseant sd. Also fe. 

1660 tr. Parace/sus Archidtoxris 1, WV. 57 What need is 
there of many: Writings, to stir up a nauseate, both to our 
selvesand Readers. 1683 T'nvon Way to //ealth 544 Certain 
Syrups, Epidemick Water, and other like Slop<, which are 
all great Nauseates to Nature, even in the Healthiest stare. 

Nauseate (nd fic't, 09 s/et), v. Also 7 naw- 
seate, nautiate. [f. L. nausedt-, ppl. stem of 
L. nausedre, f. uausea, after Gr. vavoiay, vavniav.] 

1. trans. To reject (food, etc.) with loatbing or 
a feeling of nausea, 

1646 Sir T. Drowne Pseud, Ep. tt. xxv. (1686) 137 Many 
[dishes] are commended..in one age, which are. . nauseated 
tn another, 1685 Boyte Eng. Notion Nat. v. 166 “Tis.. 
profitable for man, that his stomach should nauseate or 
reject things that have a loathsome taste or smell. a 1703 
Burkitt On N. 7. Matt. aiii. 52 Lest the household by 
always feeding upon tbe same dish, do nauseate it. 1790 
Morals in Spaiks Life & bb rit. (1832) IL. 46 It is more the 
taste of the medioine which they nauseate than the quantity 
of the dose. 1811 A. T. Tuomson Lomd, Disp. (1818) 119 
Many stomachs are apt to nauseate it at that time. 1859 
I. Vavior Logic in Theol. 134 Nauseating the sumptuous 
dainties of royal banquets. 

b. jig. To loathe, abhor, feel a strong aversion 
to (something). 

1654 H. L’Estrance Chas. / (1655) 3 The Prince began 
to nauseate the match, and to meduate all honourable eva- 
sions. 1699 KuRNeETt 39 dré. iv. 62 The Herd among the 
Gentiles..must have nauseated the Christian Simplicity. 
1755 Younc Ceutanr vi. Wks. 1757 IV. 250 The grave 
reader, who nauseates it, sacrifices .. the substance of what 
is right. 1795 MacKnicut Apost. Epist. (1820) IIL. 274 The 
people nauseated the wholesome doctrines of true piety. 
1874 Pusey Lent. Seri. 274 Men nauseate..the love of 
God, because they know it not. 

2. Yo affect wtth nansea or aversion; to create 
a loathing in. 

1654 Eart Mono. tr. Bentizogtio’s Wars Flanders 230 
Which we thouglit good to touch upon here only, not to 
nawseate the Reader. 1692 Wasiuncton tr. A/idtou's Def. 
People M.'s Wks. 1831 VIII. 194 Which Book will nauseate 
a great many Readers to death. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 
(Globe) 368 It nauseated their very Stomaclis, made them 
sick when they thought of it. 1774 I. Percivat £ss. (1776) 
I} 1. 144 Lime water often nauseates the patient, 1821-30 
Lo, Cocksurn A/em. ii. (1874) 107 [He] had long nauseated 
the civil court by his hurgh politics. 1875 H. C. Woop 
Therap. (1879) 456 Castor oil is very repulsive to the palate, 
so much so as to nauseate. .some susceptible individuals. 

absol, 1812 Examincr 24 Aug. 542/2 A single. .drop from 
the cup of egotism was apt to nauseate. 1875 H. C. Wooo 
Therap. (1879) 54 These are the simple bitters. In over- 
doses they nauseate. 

3. intr. To become affected with nausea, to feel 
sick (a¢ something). 

1640 Br. REyNotos Passions xxxix, We are apt to nau- 
seate at very good meat, when we know that an il! Cook 
did dresse it. 1735 Pore Donne Sat. w. 153 As one of 
Woodward's patients,..I puke, I nauseate. 1740 DayNarD 
Health (ed. 6) 6 When as your Stomach nauseates and 
kecks at Smell or Sight of Meats. 1816 Scott Antig. xxii, | 


. seativ-us: see NAUSEATE 7. and -ATIVE. 


NAUSEOUSLY. 


The old-fashioned civility that presses food upon you after 
you have eaten till you nauseate, 
. fig. (Compare 1b.) 

1657 J. SerGeant Schisu: Dispach’t 6 He cannot but 
hate that in himself, which he nauseates at in another. 
1741 WATTS Improv, Alind 1. xiv. (1801) 111 Do not over- 
fatigue the spirits.. lest the mind be seized with a lassitude, 
and therehy be tempted to nauseate. 1886 Cot. Mavrice 
Lett, Doncga/ 6 The hard-fisted Orangemer. ,.are beginning 
to nauseate under this sort of treatment. 

Hence Nau'seated P/V. a. 

1659 Gentl. Calling (1646) 163 Forsaking all the unsatis- 
fying nauseated pleasures of Luxury. 1673 Lady's Calling 
t. i. § 3 To entertain new scholars only with the cast or 
nauseated learning of the old. 

Nau‘seating, v/. sd. [f. prec. +-1nc lJ 
The fact of betug affected with nausea; an in- 
stance of this, 

1651 Frencu Distilé. v. 144 It..is taken without any 
nauseating. 1668 CLarexoon £ss, Tracts (1727) 90 The 
very nautiating and aversion that nature hath to surfeits. 
1705 STANHOPE Paraphr, 11. 58 One part of the Body sub- 
miis..to Nauseatings or Gripings. 1744 Berketey Srris 
§ 12 All unctuous and oily medicines, create a nauseating in 
the stomach. 1822-34 Guod'’s Study Alcd. {ed. 4) Il. 538 
Vomiting is here to be preferred to nauseating. 

Nau‘seating, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG?. 
Tbat nauseates ; sickening. 

1645 Br. Hartt. Remedy Discontent 44 To compare it 
with their own delicate and nauseating superfluities, 1661 
kK. W. Conf. Charac., llording 1]agg (1860) 90 The asse- 
foztida..(by its nauseating odour), 1725 BRADLEY Ham. 
Dict. sv. Radish, They are hard of digesiion, causing 
nauseating eructations. 1809 Af/cd. Frald, XXI. 119 Ad- 
utinistered in nauseating doses, 1865 Liyvincstone Zambcsi 
xvix. 594 We again allude to the nauseating subject because 
it is of importance. 

Hence Nau'seatingly ad’. 

1883 L. Wincrieco Adige! Rowe 1. tv. 72 All birds and 
trees and cows are nauseatingly alike. 

Nausea‘tion. [f. NauseaTEv.: see -aTion.] 
The action of nauseating, or the state of being 
nauscated ; sickness. 

1628 Br. Hatt Of Refig. Ded., Let not their palates be 
humour’d tn this wanton nauseation. 1652 — /nvis. World 
t. $9 The angels look upon our natural infirinities. . without 
any offence or nauseation. 1847in WeBsTER. 1885 Science 
VI. 154/21 There is no nauseation. 

+ Nau‘seative, a. Oés. [ad. med.L. *zau- 

So obs. 


KF. nauseatif, -ive (1495).] Inclined to nausea. 
16z0 Venner Via Recta iil. 48 That flesh which is ouer- 
fat is hurtfull to the stomacke, by causing a nauseatiue dis- 
osition. 1657 13. W. tr. Banderon's Expert Phisic. t11 
fe the sick hee nauseative, give a vomit. 

+Nauseity. 04s. rare—'. [f. Nause-ous + 
-1Ty.) A nauseous medicine. 

1683 Tryon Hay to Health 536 Let no man have Faith.. 
in such adulterated confused Nauseitttes. 

Nauseous (nO‘flos, novsfas), 2. Also 7 naus-, 
nauc-, 8nautious, [f. Nause-a+-ous, or ad. L. 
nauseos-us (Pliny); ct. F. sausdeux,] 

+1. Inclined to nausca; fastidious. Ods. rare. 

1604 R. Caworey Table Alph, (1613), Nauscous, loathing 
or disposed to vomit, 1651 Frencu Distid/. v. 144 [t may 
be given..to children or those that are of a nauseous 
stomack, 1678 Ray Prov. (ed. 2) Pref., 1 have..so veiled 
them, that I hope they will not turn the stomach of the 
most nauseous. ; ; 

2. Cattsing nausea or squeamitshness; in later 
use also, highly unpleasant to the taste or smell. 

1612 WoopaLt Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 308 To expel 
nauseous distempeis, 1647 Warp Stif. Coblcr 27, I have 
no heart to the voyage, least their nauseous shapes and the 
Sea, should work too sorely upon my stomach. 1744 BerKE- 
Ley Sv7/s § 1 ‘This method produceth tar-water of a nauseous 
kind. 178: Coweer //ofe 509 The full-gorged savage, at his 
nauseous feast Spent half the darkness. 1840 Dickens 
Barn. Rudge vii, Cured by remedies in themselves very 
nauseous and unpalatable. 1875 Hrces Soc. /’ress. vi. 80, 
I used to eat the nauseous bits first. 

absol. 1793 W. Roserts Lovker-on No. 53 (1794) Il. 287 
To imitate our fashionable physicians in mixing up together 
..the nauseous and the nice. 

b. Of tastes or smells: Nasty, unpleasant. 

1727 Philip Quaril 217 More offensive than the most 
nautious Odour ofan old Sepulchre. 1789 W. Buchan Dow. 
Aled. (1790) 155 This both improves tle medicine, and takes 
off the nauseous taste. 1828 Sin J. E. Smitu Lug. / lowers 
II. x5 A strong, permanent, nauseous odour, like stale salt- 
fish, 1868 W. S. O. iguicr's Occan World i. 17 A peculiar 
flavour, slightly acrid and bitter, and a little nauseous. 

3. fig. Loathsome, disgusting ; highly offeustve. 

1663 Cowtey Verses & Ess. (1669) 21 To those .. The good 
does nauseous or insipid grow. 1697 Drvoen f irg. Georg. 
Ded., Greatness they said was nauseous, and a Crowd was 
troublesoine. 1751 Buttrr Ser, Wks. 1874 IL. 337 All 
affectation of talking piously is quite nauseous. 1771 Funius 
Lett. liv. (1788) 299, 1 will not insist upon the nauseous 
detail, 1817 Byron Seppo Ixxxvi, A deal of swearing, And 
nauseous words past mentioning or bearing. 1852 GLAD- 
STONE Glcan, (1879) IV. 129 A piece of nauseous affectation. 
1885 A/auch. L£.xam, 30 Mar. 5/2 He had persecuted her.. 
with his nauseous attentions. 


Nau'seously, adv. 
nauseous manner; to a nauseous extent, etc. 


drt, and jig. senses.) 

1668 H, More Div. Dial, tt. xviii. (1713) 146 So may the 
exercise of the Animal Functions or Passtons.. become very 
nauseously evil. @1721 Suerrizio (Dk, Bnckhm.) Rs. 
(1753) I. 97 That silly thing.. With which our age so nause- 
ously is cloy'd. 1750 Rutty in Phil. Trans. 1. 470 It is 
of a suhacid taste, and very nauseously vitriolic. 1867 


[f. prec. + -Ly?.] Ina 
(In 


NAUSEOUSNESS. 


BusHNeELL in Hours at Home Nov. 2 This..nauseously | 


absurd way of criticism. 
Nau‘seousness. [f. as prec. + -NESsS.] 
+l. A feeling of nausea; squeamishness. Ods. 


(common in 17th c.) 

1612 WoobDaLt Surg. Wate Wks. (1653) 306 Accompanied 
with crude nauseousnesse of the stomach. 1651 J. F[KEAKE] 
Agrifpa’s Occ. Philos. 143 The seeing of any filthy thing 
causeth nauseousness. 1725 Braptey fam. Dict.s.v. Malt 
tiguor, Nauseousness at the stomach. 

+b. fg. Also const. of (the thing disliked). Ods. 
16zz Masse tr. Aleman's Guzman d Alf. u. 9 If thou 
shalt..tell me, that..I cause nauciousnesse in this my Dis- 
course, 1673 O. Waker £duc. (1677) 298 To man alone.. 
hath nature given a nauseousness of the present. 1693 
SHavwe xt Volnnteers 1.1, Affected to nauseousness. 

2. The quality of being nauseous. 

c1645 Howext Lett. (1892) 11. 662 They use to stir the 
humours so violently hy their nauseousness. 1687 SETTLE 
Refi. Dryden 6 Which.., hesides the nauseousness of the 
Simile, is no true Position. 1745 P. Tuomas Jrul. Anson's 
Voy. 148 The Dirt, Nauseousness, and Stench almost every 
where intolerable. 1821-30 Lp. Cocksurn JJeve. i. (1856) 
38 A faint conception of their nauseousness may he formed 
from the following examples. 1882‘ Quipa’ A/aremma I. 
177 The nauseousness of the atmosphere of the seashore 
in Maremma. 

+ Nau'siness. Oés. rare —°, = NAUSEOUSNESS I. 

1598 Fiorio, Nausea, nausines, ..lothing..of things. 

+Nausity. Ods. rare. [f. Naus-Ea + -1ry.] 
a. Nauseous procedure. b. Nausea. 

1654 Vitvain Theorem. Theol. i. 25 ’Tis nausity to serv 
forth twise sod Coleworts. 1685 Corron tr. J/ontaignue 
xcvil. (1869) 681 It has in truth given me a kind of nausity 
to meaner conversations. 

Naut, obs. f. Naucut; obs. var, NowT. 

Nautch (ndtf), 56. Also nach, néch, nach, 
natch. fa. Urdti (Hindi) xé@ch, Prakrit zachcha, 
Skr. zyitya, dancing, acting, f. #zrzt- to dance.] 

1. An East Indian exhibition of dancing, per- 
formed by professional dancing-girls. 

a. 1809 Broucuton Lett. Mahkratta Camp xvi. (1892) 
142 You Europeans are apt to picture to yourselves a Vach 
as a most attractive spectacle. 1849 Eastwick Dry Leaves 
174, I pass over the usual festivities of a native marriage, 
and the Nach given me hy Fazal. 

B. ¢1813 Mrs. SHERwoop Ayah & Lady iv. 24, I thought 
of nothing hut..going out to great dinners and nautches. 
1862 Beveripce Hist. /udia 11. vi. vit. 781 Holkar was said 
to have had a grand nautch. 1864 TreveLtyan Cowzpet. 
Wallah 126, 1 could not have helieved in the existence of 
an entertainment so extravagantly dull as a Nautch. 

b. A nautch girl, 

1872 BrowninG Fifive xxxi, The Pariah of the North, the 
European Nautch ! 

2. attrib, and Comb., as nautch dance, dancer, 
girl, womai. 

1858 W. H. Russet, Diary in India 1. 275, I don’t 
think the *nautch dance calculated to improve their minds. 
1879 E. Arnoip Z¢. Asia vi. iv, A hand of tinselled girls, 
the *nautch dancers Of Indra’s temple. 1809 BRouGHTON 
Lett, Mahratta Camp xi. (1892) 93 Two sets of *Nach 
girls. 1879 E. Arnotp Zé. Asia 1. iv, The nautch girls in 
their spangled skirts and hells. 1825 HeBer Yourney (1828) 
II. 136 The *Nach women were, as usual, ugly. 

Hence Nautch wv. zt, to dance at or as at 
anautch. Also Nau‘tching 7/. sd. 

1851 R. F. Burton Goa 125 When mere children they are 
initiated in the mysteries of nautching. 1859 — Centr. A/>. 
in Frul. Geog. Soc. XX1X. 266 They will fly to their drums, 
rush ahout, jump, and nautch, as if hung on wires. 

+ Nautheless, a/v. Obs. rave. Also naw-. 
[app. f. zaut, zawl NavGHtT.] = NATHELESS. 

13.. A. £. Adtit. P. A. 877 Naubelez baz hit schowted 
scharpe. did. 950 Of motes two to carpe clene & lerusalem 
hy3t bobe nawbeles. 

Nauther (ng-5a1), pron. and conj. Obs. exc. 
dial, Forms: I nawSer, I, 4 nawper, 5, 9 
nawther, 5 nawder; I nauver (-sr), 4 nauper, 
4-5 nauthir, (5. -yr), 4-5 (9) nauther. [OE. 
nawder, nauder (=OFris, nauder), contracted 
form of zéhweeder (OF ris. zahwedder), f. nd Na 
adv. + hwader WHETHER. See also NATHER, 
NOTHER, and NovTHER. ] 

A. pron. Neither (of two persons or things). 

6888 K. Aitrrep Boeth. xvi. § 4 Hi zecydad on heora 
endunge..bat hie nauder ne hiod. bid. xxix. § 3 Swa 
hwader swa hi dydon, ne dohte him 6a nawéer. 
Cursor M, 5831 (Fairf.), If bai trow nauber of ba. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 2837 Nawther company hy course hade Ken- 
nyng of other. ¢ 1460 Towneley Alyst. ii. 252 Na, nawder 
of thise ij will I leife, 

B. conj. Neither (. . nor). 

¢ 888 K. /Etfxep Soeth. xvi. $4 Nawder ne se wela ne se 
anweald..ne heod to wenanne [etc.}. 971 Blichl. Hom. 43 
Hi bonne ne mihtan nawber ne him sylfum, ne pare heorde 
.-nanige gode beon. 13.. Cursor Ad. 23134 (Edinb.) Pat 
lufe to knaw, pat nauthir..wil for luf ne au [etc.]. 13-. 
Gaw, & Gr. Kut. 203 Wheber hade he no helme ne haw- 
bergh nauper. c1qo0 Dests. Troy 4329 Nauther law ne 
belefe lenton hom to. ¢ 1460 Towneley Myst. xxvi. 153 To 
neuen this note nomore vs nedys, nawder euen nor imorne. 
1828 Craven Gloss. 1877 -North-lV. Linc, Gloss. 1883 
Almondbury Gloss. 

Nanutic (nptik), a. and sd. Also 7 nautike, 
-tick. [ad. F. xaztigue (¢ 1500) or L. naztic-zs, 
ad. Gr. vautids, f. vavtns sailor, vats ship.] 

A. adj, Nautical. (Chiefly in poetic or digni- 
fied use.) Maztic mile: see MILE. 

1613 PurcHas Pityrimage (1864) 46 Cutting off the Mogols 


46 


Nautike hands in hindring the mutuall Traffike of their 
Suhiects. 1669 Gate Crt. Gentiles t. 1. vi. 75 Neptune .. 
was made to he the God of Nautic Science. 1762 FaLconeR 
To Dk. of York 201 The incense of a nautic Muse! 1779 
Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 305 Orators, 2s well as poets, 
celebrate the nautic song. 1813 SoutHey WVedson II. 85 
Part of them were drafted into the different regiments, and 
the remainder formed into a corps, called the nautic legion. 
1867 SmytuH Sailor's lVord-bk. Introd. 10 The most general 
nautic dishes and refections, 1867 J. B. Rose tr. Virgil's 
vEncid 122 Vhe nautic clamour echoes on the shores. 

B. sé. fl. The art or science of navigation. 

1793 W. Tayvtor in A/onthly Rev. X1. 564 After .. 1600, all 
the branches of nautics came to be generally studied. 

Nautical (notikal),@. Also 6 nawtical, 6-7 
nauticall. [f. prec. +-AL.] 

1. Pertaining to seamen or to the art of naviga- 
tion; naval, marine, maritime. 

1ssz- [see helow]. 1656 Brount Giossogr., Nautical, he- 
longing to ships or Marriners. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St.- 
Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) U1. 25 The fifth nautical proof 
of the elevation of the Poles ahove the Horizon. 1800 Cot 
QuHoun Com, Thanees Pref., Those..concerned in Navi- 
gation and Commerce, and who follow Nautical Pursuits. 
1834 M. Scott Cruise Alidge (1859) 325 My nautical enthu- 
siasm fairly got the hetter of me. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 
I. xxvi. 349 As to nautical rules, they donot fit the circuim- 
stances. 

b. In special applications, as saztical almanac, 
angle, astronomy, card, compass, day, distance, 
ephemeris, indicator, mile, planisphere, stars, 
tables, etc. (see quots. and the various sbs.). 

1765 in Naut. Almanac (1767) p. i, That it.. may he 
lawful to and for the said Commissioners to cause such 
*Nautical Almanacks..to he constructed. 1796 Hutton 
Math. Dict. s.v. Ephemeris, The Nautical Almanac, ..pub- 
lished in England hy the Board of Longitude. 1854 Mose- 
LEY Astron. Ixxxviil. (ed. 4) 232 The Nautical Almanac for 
1835 contained ephemerides of two of them. 1823 CrasBB 
Technol. Dict.,* Nautical angée, an instrument by which a 
ship’s departure, meridional difference, etc. are obtained 
from inspection. 1867 SsivtH Sailor's Word-bk. 492 * Nae 
tical Astronomy, that part of the celestial science which .. 
relates to the purposes of navigation. 1700 Moxon J/ath. 
Dict. 103 *Nautical Card, tor Multiplication, Division 
and Extraction of Roots with much ease. 1552 HULOET 
b tiij bh, Anaximander. .inuented the *Nauticall..compasse. 
1605 CAMDEN Rewmi., [uipresses 172 He elegantly shewed hy 
whom he was drawne, which depainted the Nauticall com- 
passe[etc.]. 1668 Moxon J/ech. Dyalling 8 A Card of the 
Nautical Compass. 1867 SmytH Sazlor’s Word-bk. 492 
“Mautical Day. This day commences at noon, twelve hours 
hefore the civil day. 1855 Ocitvie SuZf/. s.v., The rhumh- 
line intercepted hetween any two places through which it 
passes, is called their *nautical distance. 1815 J. SmitH 
Panorama Sci. & Art 1. 558 The exact times at which the 
eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites will occur..are given. .in the 
*nautical ephemeris. 1850 OcitviE, *Naxtical indicator, 
an instrument for finding the latitude, longitude, and varia- 
tion of the compass at sea. 1599 E. Wricut Errors Navig. 
ii. C 3 Lo shew hy what kinde of projection. .the *nautical 
planisphere may..he conceived to hee geometrically made. 
1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Nautical Planisphere, isa 
Description of the Terrestrial Glohe upon a Plane, for the 
Useof Mariners. 1867 Smytn Sailor's Word-bk. 492 *Nau- 
tical Stars, about 72 of the hrightest, which have been 
selected for determining the latitude or the longitude. 
lbid., *Nauntical Tables, those especially computed for 
resolution of matiers dependent on nautical astronomy, and 
navigation generally. 

2. aéso/. A nautical person or writer. 

1840 Baruam /zgol, Leg. Ser. 1. Mv. Peters’s Story ix, 
Sir E, Lytton Bulwer, who brought up the rear of the 
‘Nauticals’, 1842 /bid. Ser. 1. Dead Drummer xiii, (He] 
Began ‘spinning’ what nauticals term a ‘tough yarn’. 

Hence Nautica‘lity, the quality of being nau- 
tical; Nau‘tically a/v., in a nautical fashion. 

1835 Marrvat Jac. Faithf. xliv, You are very nautically 
poetical, 1887 Tueo. Girt Victinzs I. & 5 [Dress] almost 
Parisian in its dainty nauticality. 

Nantilian (n6ti-lian), a. 
-Ian.J Pertaining to the nautili. 

1883 Proc. Boston (U-S.) Soc. Nat. Hist. 297 The species 
of this family have the typical nautilian whorls. 


Nauti‘liform,c. [f. NauTit-us +-(1)FoRM.J 
Having the form of a nautilus. 

1896 Naturalist 291 A large nautiliform cephalopod. 

Nautilite (ndtiloit). Palxont. Also -ites. 
[f as prec.+-ITE4.] A fossil nautilus. 

1748 Phil. Trans. (1750) XLV. 320 A heautiful Nautilites, 
shewn to the Royal Society by the Rev. Charles Lytileion. 
1794 SuLLIVAN View Nat. Il. 175 Those of the testaceous 
class, as Nautilites. 1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 247 A red 
argillite, which is secondary ; for a petrified nautilite was 
found in it. 1822 G. Younc Geol. Yorksh. Coast 255 
Polished sections of nautilites or ammonites. 

Nautiloid (nO'tiloid), a. and sd. [-o1.] 

A. adj. Resembling the nautilus in form. 

1847in WEBSTER. 1851 RicHarDson Geol. (ed. 2) viil. 222 
The. .structure of their shell, many of which resemble those 
of the nautiloid molluscs. 1870 H. A. NicHotson J/an. 
Zool. (1875) 62 |n the true nautiloid shell the convolutions 
of the spiral lie ina single plane. 

B. sé. A nautiloid mollusc. 

1847 in WesstTER. 1883 Proc. Boston (U.S.) Soc. Nat. 
Hist. 297 This is..applicable to all the families of Nauti- 
loids in which theannular lobes appear. 

Nautilus (n¢tilés.. Pl. nautili (nottilei); 
also -uses. [a. L. zautzlus,ad. Gr. vauridos sailor, 
nautilus, f. vavrys seaman, vats ship. Cf. F, 
nantile (16th c.).] 

1. The Paper or Pearly Nautilus (see 2), or one 
of the many fossil species related to the latter, 


[f. NavuriL-us + 


NAVAL. 


1601 Hortanp Pliny 1x. xxix. I. 250 Of the Calamarie, 
Cutiles, Polypes, and Voat-fishes called Nautili. 166 
Lovett Hist. Anim. Min, Isagoge a 7 bh, Fishes, which are 
.-involute, as the Nautilus, 1733 Pore Ess. A/az 111. 178 
Learn of the little Nautilus to sail, Spread the thin oar, and 
catch the driving gale. 1755 Genutl. Alag. XXV. 128 ‘Lhe 
fourth Tribe called Nautiluses. /é/d., The particular 
species of the Nautilus, as shells, are the paperaceous, the 
eared, and the unuhilical. 1824 W. N. Birans Lecurs. 7 
The nautili, if in danger of being run over, will, as the 
sailors term it, capsize. 1860 Maury /’/y's. Geog. Sea xviii. 
§ 740 The tiny little Nautilus, one of the oldest families in 
the sea. 1893 Sir R. Batt Story of Sux 294 Ammonites, 
which are allied to the nautilus of our present seas. 

attrib, 1692 Ray Disc. u. iv. (1693) 148 There are no 
Nautili.. comparable in higness to that Nautilus stone of 
twenty eight pound found hy Mr. Waller. /éid. 150 Mr. 
Waller.. writes, That he..making a search after the Cornua 
Ammoxis, found one of the true Nautilus shape. 1746 Da 
Costa in PAil. Trans. XLIV. 398 A shell related to the 
Nautilus kind. 1831 Scott in Lockhart Zi/é (1839) X. 130 
A fairy cup made out of a Nautilus shell. 1851 WoopwarpD 
Wollusca 1. 48 The nautilus shell corresponds to that of the 
gasteropod. A 

a. Laper (or t+ paper-shellea) Nautilus, the 
argonaut, a small dibranchiate cephalopod, the 
female of which is protected bya very thin, single- 
chambered, detached shell, and has webbed dorsal 
arms which it was forinerly believed to use as sails. 

1753 CuHampers Cycl. Sufp. s.v., The polypus is hy no 
means to he confounded with the paper-shelled nautilus, 
Pajgz SHaw Naturalist's Misc. 111, pl. 101 The Argonaut, 
or Paper Nautilus. 1854 Acxrs CatLtow Pop. Couchol. 
(ed. 2) 28 The curious and heautiful shells of the Avgouauta 
<ivgo, or Paper Nautilus, are found in the seas of warm 
latitudes. 1870 H. A. Nicuotsox JA/ax. Zool. li. (1875) 363 
In the former of these [families] there is only the single 
genus dA rgoxauta (the Paper Sailor, or the Paper Nautilus). 

b. Pearly Nautilus, a tetrabranchiate cepha- 
lopod (4. pompiztizts) found in the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans, having a beautiful chambered shell 


with nacreous septa. 

1776 [see Pearty a. 2h]. c1800Snaw Naturalist’s Mise. 
XIII. pl. 515 The great pearly Nautilus. 1829 Bexnetr 
in Owen Pearly Nautilus (1832) 7 In the evening a Pearly 
Nautilus..was seen in Marekini Bay. 1870 H. A. Nicnot- 
son Wan. Zool, li. (1875) 370 ‘Vhe structure of the shell in 
the Ammonitidz is exactly that of the Pearly Nautilus. 

3. A form of diving-bell. (Knight Dzct. Alech.) 

Naval (nz'-val), a. (and sé.) Also 7 navale, 
call, fad. L. szaualis, f. ndvés ship: see -aL. Cf. 
F. xaval, -ale (13~14th c.).] 

1, Naval crown, etc., the crown or garland given 
by the Romans to one who had gained a victory, 
or shown special bravery, in a sea-fight. 

1593 Peete Edw. /, A3h, Welcome manly followers, 
That .. on your war drums carry crownes as kings, Crowne 
Murall, Nauall. 1601 Hottanp Pliny xxi iii, Il. rr5 The 
Navall garlands given to admirals and generals at sea, for 
obtaining victorie in that kind of service. /é/d. Index, 
Naval chaplets. 1656 Brouxt Glossogry. s.v., The Naval 
Crown was given to him, who first entred the enemies ship 
in a Battle at Sea. 1727-38 CuamBers Cyc/. s.v., Though: 
A. Gellius..says the naval crown was adorned with prows 
of ships, Lipsius distinguishes two kinds of naval crowns. 

2. Of or pertaining to, connected with, character- 
istic of, used in, the navy (+ or shipping in general). 

1602 Doman La Primaud, Fr. Acad. (1618) 1. 793 Of 
the oldest Pines is pitch made, which is called Naual, by 
reason that it is very good to pitch Ships. 1617 Moryson 
/tin.1. 54 Our Master, according to the navall discipline, 
not to put to sea with one anchor, returned backe to the 
harbour, /di. 272 Depford, the Navall storehouse. 1665 
Man ey Grotius’ Low C. Wars 173 The Commands of the 
Sea was hetrayed, by the exhausting the Navall Revenues. 
/bid. 193 To order and settle all Navall matters. 1710 J. 
Harris Lex. Vechn. I, Navad Architecture. 1756-7 tr. 
Keysler’s Trav. (1760) U1. 2 One .. from the naval orna- 
ments carved on it, is thought to have helonged to a sea- 
officer. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 160 At the northern 
extremity of the Town, is the king’s naval yard. 1813 
Byron Corsair 1. xvii, He..unfolds his plan .. and spreads 
the chart, And all that speaks and aids the naval art. 
1837 W. Irvinc Caft. Bonneville Y11. 81 This favoured port 
combines advantages which..fit it fora grand naval depot. 
1878 Besant & Rice Celia’s Ard. ix, A tall and good-look- 
ing young sailor, in his naval rig, ; , 

b. Naval stores, all those articles or materials 
made use of in shipping or in the navy. Also 
spec. (see quot. 1896). 

1678 MarvELL Growth Popery 34 It wasalleged..That we 
had not Naval Stores and Ammunition, &c. sufficient for 
such a Purpose. 1699 DryDen Ff. ¥. Driden 148 Be then 
the naval stores the nation’s care. 1753 Hanway 7raz_!. 
vi. Ixxxv. 392 The prices this nation might pay for naval 
stores, 1812 Examiner 12 Oct. 648/2 The other, a hom- 
hard, laden with naval stores, got aground. 1896 Pof. Sci. 
Monthly Feb. 472 The different resinous products of trade, 
which go under the name of ‘naval stores ’. 

+c. Of the nature of a ship. Ods. rare". 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1v. v. 192 The Ark or 
navall edifice of Noah. ' : 

3. Fought, gained, sustained, carried out, etc., 


by means of ships or a navy. 

1606 Hottanp Sweton. 17 To set out the Naumachie or 
naval hattaile, there was a place digged for a great poole. 
1660 R. Coke Power & Subj. 71 Lest .. the Seamen sbould 
be forgetful and unfitting for naval warfare. 1700 Prior 
Carm. Sec. 327 Beaks of ships in naval triumph borne. 1750 
Beawes Lex JMercat. (1752) 244 His Sicilian Expedition, 
so fatal to his Arms in their naval Conflict with Sir George 
Byng. 1802 James Jliit. Dict., Naval engagement im- 
plies, in general, either a sea-fight hetween single ships, or 
whole fleets of men of war, or gallies, &c. 1849-50 ALISON 
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Hist. Eur. Vil. xiii. § 41. 123 He never again ventured 
on naval enterprises. ; 
b. Consisting of ships of war. 

1617 Moryson /fia. 1. 2 The Hamburgers had in vaine 
attempted by Nauall forces to forhid the arriuall of the 
English at Stode. 1720 Strvee Stow's Surv. 1. t. xxvii. 
215 Tbe Naval Strength of this Realm, 1769 Burke Late 
St, Nat, Wks. 1842 I. 98 What naval force .. [is] pecessary 
to keep our marine in a condition commensurate to its great 
ends, 1836 VHirtwact Greece xv. (1839) II. 259 Afier the 
naval armament had coasted the intervening hays. 1887 Lo. 
Brassey in T. H. Ward Reign Q. Vict. 237 The wide 
expansion of naval force which has been demanded hy the 
altered circumstances of the times, 

c. Distinguished by, resting or based on, the 


possession of war-ships. 

1678 Marvett Growth Popery Wks. (Grosart) IV. 294 So 
that the two great naval powers of Europe heing crushed 
together, he might remain sole arbitrator of the ocean. 
1738 Warsurton Div. Legat. u.iv. Wks, 1788 I. 233 The 
great advantages of cultivating a naval power. 1813 WeEL- 
LINGTON in Gurw. Desf. (1838) X. 592 Since Great Britain 
has been a naval power a Buiitish army has never heen left 
in such a situation, 1869 Rawtixson Aunc, /Jist. 78 The 
naval power of Carthage. ; 

4. Of persons: Belonging to, connected with, or 
serving tn, the navy. 

1667 Pepys Diary 4 Sept., {Sir W. Coventry] told me that 
he must now take leave of me as a naval man. 1745 
Observ. conc. Nazy 21 Not only Naval Seamen should have 
Tickets, but likewise all other Seamen. 1769 Fatconerr 
Diet. Marine (1780), Garde de la marine, a midshipman, or 
naval cadet. 1807 Med. Jrnl. XVII. 158, I should. .he led 
to conclude he is a naval practitioner. 1839 W. CuamBers 
Tour Holland 33/1 Monuments to Dutch naval com. 
manders. 1863 P. Barry Dockyard Econ. 141 Naval Lords 
of the Admiralty.. have only to talk him over, and he is 
the servant of those Naval Lords. 

b. Naval officer: (see quots. and OFFICER sd, 4). 
1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1730) s.v. Naval. 180z 
o—_ Milit, Dict., Naval officers ave admirals, captains, 
ieutenants, masters, boatswains, midshipmen, gunners, &c. 
1846 Younc Naut. Dict. s.v. Navat, The various subjects 
connected with the duties of naval officers. 1871 De Ver 
almericanisms 264 Another such office is that of Naval 
Officer, whose duty ii is to receive copies of all manifests 
and entries in the Custom- House. 

c. (Royal) Naval Keserve: (see RESERVE sb. 2). 
1863 Younc Naut, Dict, (ed. 2), Koyal Naval Reserve, an 
establishment of volunteers, consisting of able merchant sea- 
men who.. agree to serve on board of ships of war in case 
of need, 1876 Ham Revenue Vade-m. 392 Her Majesty 
may accept offers of persons recommended by the Admi- 
rally to serve as officers of the Royal Naval Reserve. 
1885 Pal! Wall G. 15 June 1/2 These seamen are usually 
called Royal Naval Reserve men. 

5. 5b. pl. t+ a. Naval achievements. Obs. rare. 
a 1674 Ciarenvon Life (1759) Ll. 507 The Action..sur- 
passed all that was done in Cromwell’s ‘Time, whose Navals 
were much greater than had ever been in any Age. 

b. Naval men. rare. 

1836 Hacisurton Clock. Ser. 1, xii. (1837) 99, I guess it's 
natural for you to say so of the buttons of our navals. 
Navalism (nél-viliz’m). [f. prec. + -Iss.] 
The domination of naval interests. 

1892 Nation (N.Y.)21 Jan. 44/2 Mr. Blaine..co-operated 
with Mr. Tracy in..handing the foreign policy of the 
Government over to navalism. 1896 Darly News 4 Dec. 
7/3 His party would not vote a man. .for navalism. 

Navally (né'-vali), adv. [f. Nava a, + -Ly 2.] 
In a naval manner; from a naval point of view. 
Also zavally crowned (see NAVAL a. 1). 

1816 in J. B. Paul Ord. Se. Ae 159/2 Or, a lion 
rampant gu., navally crowned az. 1836 Coupen Russia Pol. 
Writ. (1878) 120 Russia even at Constantinople would. . 
commercially and navally speaking he three times as dis- 
tant as New York from Great Britain. 1898 Darly News 
8 Aug. 5/5 China cannot compete navally with any of the 
three Powers either singly or comhined. 

Navarch (né-vaik). Gr. Antig. rare. [ad. Gr. 
vavapxos (L. xazu-, navarchus), {. vavs ship + dpxds 
leader.] The commander of a fleet; an admiral. 

1828-32 WepsTER cites Mitrorp. 1836 THirtwatt Greece 
xx. III. 149 Cnemus, the Spaitan navarch, or high admiral. 

Navarchy (né'vaikt). [ad. Gr. vavapxia (late 
L. navarchia): see prec. and -y 1.] 

+1. App. misused for ‘ ship-building’, Ods.—' 

1648 W. Petry Advice to //artiis 6 That all Children .. 
be taught some gentile Manufacture, such as are Navarchy 
and making Modells for building and rigging of Ships. _ 

2. The office of a navarch; the period during 
which such officc is exercised. 

1850 Grote Greece it. Ixiv. VILL. 187 ote, The com- 
mencement of Lysander's navarchy or year of maritime 
command appears to ine established for this winter. 

+Nava‘tion. 06s. rare—'. [f. L. ndv-dre to 
do zealously, perform diligently, etc. + -aTIoN.] 
A contrivance, scheme, plan. 

1628 Fectuam Resolves it. xii, 34 Every good man.. 
must be wise and circumspect, to vaine the sleeke nauations 
of those that would undoe him 

Nave (né!v), 56.1 Forms: a. 1 nabe, nafa, nafu, 
4-5 nafe, 4-7 naue, (5 nawe), 4- nave. 8.4 
nef, 4, 9 naff, (9 knaff), 5~7 naffe. [OE. xafi 
fem., nafa masc.= MDu. nave (nacf, naf; Du. 
naaf), MLG. nave, OHG. naba, napa (G. nade), 
ON. xa/-, xof (Sw. naf, Da. xav):—Comm. ‘Tcut. 
*nabtd, related to Lett. nada navel, OPruss, nxadis, 
Skr. udbAi, nabha nave and navel.] 

1. The central part or block of a wheel, into 
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which the end of the axle-tree is inserted, and 
from which the spokes radiate; a hub. 

a. 725 Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) M 256 Jodroli, habx [for 
nabe; “final naha, Erfurt nebz}. ¢888 K. ALFRED 
Boeth, xxxix. $7 pe hweol hwerfd ymbutan & sio nafu 
next pare eaxe, /did., Pa spacan..hiod peah fieste on dxre 
nafe, & se nafaon @zre eaxe. 1382 Wycuir 1 Kings vii. 33 
The spokys, and the felijs, and the naue, alle 3oten. ¢ 1386 
Craucer Sompn. 7. 562 Than shal this cherl..sctte him on 
the wheel right of this cart, Upon the nave. ¢ 1440 Promp, 
Pury, 351/2 Nave of aqwele, modtus, ef modiolus. a 1548 
Hatt Chrow., Rich. 111 25b, Blew veluet emhroudered with 
the naues of Cartes hurnyng of gold. 1598 Cuapman /éfacdt 
Vv. 734 The naves, in which the spokes were driven, were all 
with silver hound. 1679 Cocks Forest §& Fruit-Trees 
a 2 Eighty pair of Naves were made out of it. 1720 Pore 
Lifad xxi. 412 The wheel's round naves appear to brush 
the goal. 21774 Goins. Surv, Exp. Philos. (1776) 1. 282 
Such as in the nave of a wheel, in the axle of a pulley, and 
such like. 1803 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Desf. (1837) 1. 434 
Four carriages, for 6 pounders, with brass naves, are pre- 
paring. 1838 Civ. Eng. 4 Arch. Frnt. 1, 384/2 The naves 
of the paddles are of wroughtiron, 1877 W. Jones Ainuger- 
ving 22 Vhe cart-wheels sank up to their naves. 

B. 1388-9 Durham Ace. Rolls 39: In factura unius par. 
rotarum cum i) par. de naffs. 1393-4 /é1d. 392 Pro rotis, 
nafs, et alia husbanderia. 1483 Cath. Ang?/.248/1 A Naffe 
of a qwele, medtfudtum, modiolus. 1593 R. Bares 
Parthen. in Arb. Garner V. 403 An orient jet which did 
not move, To Cupid’s chariot whcel, made for the nafle, Was 
fixed. 1653 G. Damien /dy/? iii. 56 Whip vp and downe 
The grateing Orbes; all in a tracke, tenflame Their Naffes 
drye-worne, 1790 W. MarsHatt Forks, (cd. 2) UL. 334. 
1824 in Crindld. Gloss. (2899) 221 1 Wheels with natis 
(naves), spokes and felloes. 1855 Ropixson IVAtthy Gloss. 
1873- in north. dial. glossaries (Northumb., Cumb., Yks.). 

b. attrib, and Comd., as nave-band, -box, -decp, 
-hole, -hoop, -shaped, -stock. 

1388 Wycuir x Aengs vit. 33 The extrees, and the naue 
stockis [v. 7. nauelstockis], and the spokis .. were 3otun. 
1753 CHampers Cycl, Supp. s.v., It in bound at each end 
with boops of iron, called the nave-bands. 1802 James 
NMilit. Dict,, Nave-bores were formerly made of brass, /bzct., 
Nave-hoops are flat iron rings to bind thenave. 1839 Lixp- 
Ley Bot. (ed. 3) 454 Nave-shaped. 1867 Smytu Sar/or's 
Word-bk. 493 Nazve-hole, the hole in the centre of a gun- 
truck for receiving the end of the axle-tree. 1876 Vovte & 
Stevenson J/1t. Dict. 29/1 The nave-box is made of gun- 
metal. 1882 E. Axnotpo (earls of Haith xxiii. (1883) 84 
Through foeman’s blood nave-deep he drive his wheel, 

+2. ? The navel. Obs. rare. 

1605 SuaKs. Aacéb. 1. ik 22 Braue Macbeth. .neu'r shooke 
hands, nor bad farwell to him, ‘Vill he vnseain’d hin from 
the Naue to th’ Chops. 

Nave (néiv,, 56.2 [=Sp. and It. nave, ad. L. 
navem, acc. of navis ship: see also NeF.] ‘The 
main part or body of a church, extending from 
the inner door to the choir or chanccl, and usually 
separated from the aisle on each side by pillars. 

1673 Ray Journ. Low C. 261 A double isle on each side of 
the Nave. 1682 N. O. Sotlecn's Lutrin m1. 63 With equal 
pace the Temples Nave they measure! 1726 AyYLtrre 
Parergon 169 It comprehends the whole Church, viz the 
Nave or Body of the Church together with the Chancel. 
179t Mus. Ravctirre A’om. Forest ii, From this chapel he 
passed into the nave of the great Church. 1823 Byron 
‘stand w., vii, The fretted pinnacle, the aisle, the nave, 
Were there. 1859 JreHson Avitéany ti. 15 The massive 
pillars of the nave have a solemn and grand effect. @ 1878 
sir G. Scotr Lect. Archit. (1879) 1. 52 Let us suppoze it 
applied to the nave of a basilica in place of the timber roof. 

atirth. and Comb, 1850 INKERSLEY Styles A cit. France 

it The windows opened in the nave-aisle walls. 1883 
“ARRAR in Pal? S/all G. 27 Dec, 22 The nave services of 
all our great cathedrals are the results of this experiment. 

Flence Nave v., /razs. to make like a nave. 

18z0 SueLttey in Medwin Convers. Byron (1824) 1. 29 
Follow the graceful curve of the palaces on the Lung’ Arno 
till the arch is naved by the massy dungeon-tower, 

+ Nave,have not; see Ne and Have v.A.g. Obs. 

See also Nasue, Nap, Nas. 
©9509 Lindisf, Gosp. John iv. 17 Uel du cuede paxtte nafu 
[ic] wer. 97x Slicki Flom. 31 He nanize mehte wid us 
nafad. a@ 1000 Andreas 311 (Gr.), Nafast pe to frofre.. hlafes 
wiste? ¢1175 Lamb, llon. 29 Nauest pu nefre milce of 
heofenlic drihten. c12z30 //a/: Meid. 5 Ha naued nawt freo 
of hire seluen. ¢ 1330 RK. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 8223 
¥ naue no wyt To open be knottes pat Merlyn knyt. 1362 
Lancu, P. 22 A. 1.157 Se naueno more merit in masse ne in 
houres. ¢ 1420 Chron, Vilod, st. 288 Y naue nouther wytte 
ny space All here godenesse forto wryte. 

Wave, obs. f. Navy, obs. or dial. f£ Neve, fist. 

WNavee, obs. form of Navy. 

Navegar, -gor, obs. (early ME.) ff, AUGER. 

Navel (né-v'1),56. Forms: a. 1 nabula, nafela, 
navela, nafla, 3-4 nauele, (4 nav-), 4-7 nauel, 
-ell, (5-7 -il, -ill, -yl, -yle, -yll, 5 nawelle, -ylle, 
ctc.), 5-7 navell, (6 -yll, 6-7 -il; 5 nable, 6-7 
navle, 7 naple), 5- navel; 4 naule, nawle, 6 
nale,g dial. nawl. 8.3 noule, 4 nouel, 5 nowele, 
-yl, novyll,g Sc. nuil. (OE. xafe/a, masc.= 
OFris. navla, naula, MDo. navelle, naffel(e, etc. 
(Du. xavel), MLG. navel, naffel, OHG. nabalo, 
napalo, etc. (MHG, nabele, G. nabel), ON. nafle 
(Sw. xafle, nafvel, Da. navle):—Comm. Teut. 
*nabvalan-, related to Skr. nadhila, and more ob- 
scurelytoGr. dupards, L, emdilicus,and Olr. fneblize 
(Gael. zweleag, ionelag). The various forms appear 
to be derivatives of the stem of Nave 54,1] 

1. A rounded depression, with a more or less 
raised or protuberant centre, situated on the 
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abdomen at the point where the umbilical cord 
was ortginally attached; the umbilicus. 

a. ¢725 Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) U 243 Umdilicus, nabula. 
a8so Kentish Glosses in Wr.-Willcker 56/15 Umébitico tuo, 
binum nafelan. c893 K. /Ecrrep Qros. iv. i. § 5 He 
zenedde under anne elpent pat he hiene on bone nafelan 
ofstang. c1r0o00 Sar. Leech. 1. 82 zif men innan wyrmas 
eglen..nim da sylfan wyrte (sc. waybiead], zecnuca, lege on 
pone naflan. a12g0 Pains of Hell (MS. Digby 86) 104 Pe 
flod 10 heere nauele takeb. ¢1315 SHOREHAM 1, 1197 Me 
schel be mannes lenden anelye, Pe nauele of pe femele. 
13.. £. E. Allit. P. A. 459 Al arn we membrez of ihesu 
kryst, As heued & arme & legg & naule. 1382 Wycuir 
Prov, iii. 8 Helthe forsothe shal ben in thi nauele [1388 
nawle]. ¢ 1400 MaunDev. (Roxb.) vii. 24 It had pe schappe 
of aman fra pe nauel dunward. 1470-85 MaLory Arthur 
vi. xi. 199 Launcelot..smote hym on the sholder and clafe 
hym tothe nauel. 1523 FitzHers. Husé. § 57 Se the oxe 
haue a greate codde, and the cowe great nauyll. 1592 J. 
Davies Jaumort, Soul xxxu. xxxv, Children, while withm 
the Womb they live, Feed by the Navil. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud, Ep. 239 Vhe use of the Navell is to con- 
tinue the infant untothe Mother. 1695 Vew Light Chirurg. 
put ont 37 Kun into the Belly about two Inches ahove the 
Navel. 1727 A. Hamitton New Ace. &. Jad. 1. xxiv. 295 
They were all naked above the Navel. 1774 J. Bryant 
Mythol. 1. 245 The Deity was worshipped under the form 
of a navel. 1805 Med. Frit. XV. 361 It likewise reached 
..almosttothe navel. 1873 Lowete Ostental A pol. v, [He} 
lifted not His eyes from off his navel's mystic knot. 

Jig. 1607 SHaks. Cor. ui, i, 123 Euen when the Nauell of 
the State was touch'd, They would not thred the Gates. 

transf. 1755 Gentl. Mag. XXV. 32 Navel, .. an aperture 
in the base of a shell near the center. 1766 Compl. Farner 
S.v. Service-tree, Roundish berries,.. which have a depressed 
navel on the top. 

B. c1220 Bestiary 561 Fro de noule niderward ne is ge 
(se. the mermaid] no man like. a 1400 Stocks, Medical MS. 
1.175 in Anglia XVIII. 299 Bynde it on pe nowcle in a 
clout. /d7d. i. 485 Hoot on his nowy! 3if it be bounde. ¢ 1440 
Facob’s Wellgs Pe neber part of here body fro be nouyll 
downward. /éfd., Fro be novyll vpward. 1860 Rosson 
Song Sof. vii. 2 Thy nuil is like til a roond goblet. 

+b. The junction ofa leaf with a stem. O65, rare. 

a 1400 Stockh, Medical MS, ii. 761 in cnglia XVIII. 326 
In euery nowele sche beryth here flowris. 1693 Evetyn 
De ta Quint. Compl. Gard. 11.63 From the Navel of every 
Leaf a Fig will infallibly grow. 

+e. Lady's navel: (see Laby 17b). Obs. 
d. e//ipt. A navel orange (see 4). 

1888 U.S. Dept. Agric., Pomology 68 These trees .. were 
called ,. the ‘Washington’ or ‘Riverside’ Navel, to dis- 
tinguish the variety from the Australian Navel. 

2. Tlie centre or central point of a country, sea, 


forest, etc. 

1382 Wyciir ¥udves ix. 37 The puple fro the nouel of the 
erthe cometh doun, 1387 Trevisa f/igten (Rolls) LL. 41 pe 
pridde ilond..stondep ..as it were in be nauel of pe see. 
1481 Caxton Godfrey clxni. 253 ‘This Cyte standeth as it 
were in the nauyll of the londe of Byheste. 1571 Gotpinc 
Calvin on Ps. \xxiv. 12 Sitnate as it were in the navle of 
the world. 1586 J. Hooxer //ist. /red. in L/oltnshed IL. 
27/7 Some thinke this to be the middle part or nauill of 
that prouince. 1634 Mitton Comns 520 Within the navil 
of this hideous Wood .. a Sorcerer dwels, 1695 KENNETT 
Par, Antiq.i. 2 Whether any Indigence kept always here 
in the navel of the land, as Cesar reports. 1746 Cottins 
Ode Liberty go ‘Midst the green navel of our isle. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geox. IL. 19 That dreadful vortex, or whirl- 

ool, called hy navigators the navel of the sca. 1834 J. 

Vitson in lackw. Mag. XXXVI. 17 Onthe green navel 
of the lake. 1878 K. Octvnant Odd & Aid. Eny. iii. 212 
Derhy may be called the philological navel of England. 

b. The central or middle point of anything. 

1603 B. Jonson AY F¥as.'s Entertain, Wks, (Rildg.) 530/2 
May thousand branches .. style this land the navel of their 
peace. 1607 Mivpi.eton Five Gallants wv. vi, ’Tis now 
about the navel of the day. 1664 Evetyn tr. #reart's 
Archit. 140 Admitting the light at the top Center or Navil 
only, without any Lantern. 1895 Riper Haccanrp //eart 
of Work xi, Vhe very navel of this ancient .. civilisation. 

+c. The middle point of a horse’s back. Oés. 
(Cf. NAVEL-GALL.) 

1684 Lond, Gaz. No. 1937/4 A new sore caused by a 
Pillion on the navle of his back. 1697 /dst, 3337/4 Having 
on the Naple of the Back a place that looks a» if it was 
formerly burnt. 1713 /dre¢. 4880/4 A little swell'd on the 
Navel with an old Saddle Gall. 

+3. The nave of a wheel. Ods. rare. 

Cf. Kilian's navel van ‘t rnd i, nave. 

1388 [see Nave s6.12h}. 1535 Coverpate x Avngs vii. 33 
Their axelirees, spokes, nales [1537 MATTHEW nauelles] & 
shaftes were all molten, 16zq Massincer Paris. Love 1. 
iii, His body be the navel to the wheel In which your rapiers, 
like so many spokes, Shall meet and fix themselves ! 

attrib. and Comd., as xnavel-contentplator, 
fibre, -knot, -ruplure, }-stead, -vetn , navel-burst, 
-high, -like, -shaped adjs.; navel-fallen, a disease 
in pigeons (sce quot.); navel-hole (see quot.) ; 
navel-ill, a disease in calves and lambs, marked 
by inflammation about the navel; navel orange, 
a large variety of orange, having a navel-like 
formation at the top; navel-point //er. (see 
quot.). See also NAVEL-STRING, -WORT. 

1589 J. River Sib. Schol., That is *navell-buist, e-rom- 
phalus. 1856 R. A. VauGcuan Alystics (1860) 1. 272 They 
Call these devotees *Navel-contemplators. 1765 7reat, Dom. 
Pigeons 37 Vhe next distemper is what the fancy calls *navel- 
fallen; in this case, there is a kind of a bag hanging down 
near the vent. 1671 Grew Anat. Plants 1. vii. (1682) 2 
From thence.. the *Navel-Fibres shoot. 1663 Woop Life 
(O. H.S.) . 479 Railed in with a rayl ‘navel high. 1828 
Carr Craven Gloss., *Navel-Hole, the hole in tbe centre 
of a mill-stone, into which the grain is cast by the hopper. 
1834 YouatT Cattle 558 The *navel-ill is a far more serious 
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business than some imagine. 1888 W. Wittiams Pract. | 


Vet. Med. (ed. 5) 306 From the fact that the umbilicus is 
often involved in the tumefaction, the disease has been called 
‘navel-ill’, 1766 Compl, Farmer s.v. Vegetation, Between 
the roots and ascending stem, the trunk of the plant is kuit 
by the *navel knot tothe flower-leaf. 1849-52 /eda's Cyc. 
Anat. IV. 1013/2 A *navel-like aperture on the anterior 
surface of the tumour, 1888 U.S, Deft. Agric., Pomology 
68 The varieties of the *Navel orange, their origin, manner 
of introduction, etc. ¢1828 Berry Eucyct. /lerald. 1. 
Nouibrit, or *Navel Point, is the next below the fesse point, 
or the very centre of the escocheon. 1698 Fryer Ace. &. 
ludia & P. a1 ‘Vhetr Children ..are much troubled with 
the *Navel-Rupture, 1822-34 Good’s Study Med. (ed. 4) 
IV. 497 xofe, They are not ‘navel-siiaped, like those of 
small-pox. ¢ 1613 CHarmaANn /éiad xx1. 173 Fullin the *navel- 
stead He ripp’d his belly up. 2625 Crooxe Body of Alan 
81 Issuing out atthe nauill-stead. 1634 I’. Jounson Parey’s 
IVks. (1649) 595 The umbilical vein, or *navel-vein, entering 
into the bodie of the childe. 

Navel (né'-v 1), v. vave. [f. prec.] 

1. In pa. pple. Situated in the middle. 

1818 Byron Ch. /far. iv. clxxiii, Lo, Nemi! navell'd in 
the woody hills, 1819 Wirren Aoniaun Hours 102 Within 
the shade a ruined temple stands .., navelled tn the pines. 

2. zztr. To come to a centre. 

1855 Baitey J/ystic 52 Radial avenues of rocks All navel- 
ling in the sanctuary divine. 

Navel-(néi:v'l). aut. Also 8-9 naval, nave-. 
[Of obscure origin and meaning, occurring only as 
the first element in certain combs. There is no 
obvious connexion with Navet sé., and the form 
naval is a late alteration. ] 

ta. Navel timbers, the first futtocks. Obs. rare. 

1626 Capt. Suite Accid. Vug. Seanen 8 First lay the 
Keele.. ; then lay all the Flore timbers... Next your Nauell 
timbers. 1627 — Seaman's Grant. ii. 2 The Sweepe or 
Mould of the Foot-hookes and Nauell timbers. 

b. Navel or nave-line: (see quots.). 

1711 W. SuTHeRLAND Shipbuild. Assist. 143 Nave-line as 
big as the Cat-harpings, und as long. 1750 BLanck1.cy 
Nav, Expos. 111 Navetine is a Rope reeved through a 
Block made fast to the middle Rib, and another Block 
made fast to the Mast-head. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine 
(1780), Nave-line (1789 Naval Line], a sort of small 
tackle, depending froin the head of the main-mast and fore- 
mast,..used to keep the parrel directly opposite to the yard. 
1848 G. Bipptevomse Art of Rigging 22 Nave-line is a 
tackle from the masthead to the trusses [etc.]. 1863 A. 
Youne Naut. Dict. (ed. 2), Naval Lines, a name given to 
the lines which hold up the truss- pendants parallel to their 
parts round the centre of a lower yard. 1882 Nares Sea- 
manship (ed. 6) 125 The reef or naval line ts then middled. 

ce. Navel hoods: (see quots.). 

1750 Biancnt.ey Nav. Exfpos.110 Navel Hoods are large 
Pieces of Stuff fayd against the Hawse Holes, and fills out 
to the outer Edge of the Cheeks, to keep the Cable from 
wearing them. 1769 Fatconrr Dict. Mariue (1780) s.v. 
Building, The navel-hoods [are] fayed on the hawse-holes. 
1841 R. H. Dana Seaman’s Alan. 116 Naval Hoo:ts, or 
Hawse Bolsters, plank above and below the hawse-holes. 
e38s0 Rudin. Navig. (Weale) 133 Navel hoods, broad 
pieces of oak, from 6 to 10 inches thick .. worked afore the 
hawse-holes on the outside of the ship, and likewise above 
and below them in those ships which have no cheeks to 
support a bolster. 

d. Navel pipe: (see quot.). 

1882 Nares Scamanship (ed, 6) 4 Chain or Naval-pipes.— 
For leading the cable through, as it passes up from one 
deck to another, from the chain-lockers. 

Na‘vel-gall, ? Oss. Also 6 nauyl-, 7 nauill, 
navil(l, naple, etc. (Cf. NaveL sé. 2c.] A gall 
or bruise in the middle of a horse’s back. 

1523 Fitzuers. 4/usb. § 105 Nauylgall is a soraunce, 
hurte with a saddle, or with a buckle. .in the myddes of the 
backe, 1600-9 Rowtanps Anane of Clubbes 44 The Lain- 
passe, crest-fall, withers greife, The nauill-gall. 1631 Bratu- 
wair IVhimztes, Posturaster 120 His Stable is a very shop of 
alldiseases; .. Ringbones, Windgalls, Navelgalls. 1678 
Lond, Gaz. No. 1348/4 Her navil gaul hath forinerly been 
hurt. 1702 /d/d. 3813/4 A lean bay Gelding.., a large 
Bunch or Navel-Gall on his Back.” 1855 W. Percivatt 
Hippopathology (ed. 2) 1. 199 Saddle-Galls, Navel-Galls, 
Warbles, Sitfasts. 

Hence + Navel-galled a.; + Navel-galling. 

1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3967/4 A strong punch grey Nag,.. 
a sore Lack, being Navelgall'd. 1691 J. Witson Belphegor 
iu. iv, A mere rag of a jade; 1 wonder thou durst venture 
on her, for fear of navel-gauling. 

Wavel-hoods, Aaz/.: see NAVEL-. 

Nave-line, Naut.: sce NAVEL-. 

Navell, obs. variant of NEVEL v. 

Navelled (né-v'ld), a. zave—', [f. NAVEL sd. 
+-ED*%,] Knobbed; bull’s-eyed. 

1817 Hocc Zales & Sk. Il. 204 A few panes of thick 
blue, navelled glass. 

Na‘vel-string. [f. Navensdé.; cf. Du. zavel- 
streng, Da. navlestreng, Sw. uafvelstrang.] The 
organic structure connecting the foctus with the 
placenta; the umbilical cord. 

1587 Go.pine De Alornay xiv. (1592) 223 Asif they should 
say, .. he cannot liue when he is come out of her wounh, if 
his nauilstrings be cut off. 1634 T. Jounson arey’s Wks. 
604 The navel-string must bee tied with a double thred. 
1671 Grew Anat. 2 lants\. vii. (1682) 48 Two slender Fibres, 
like two Navel-strings. 1754-64 SMELUE A/idwifery 1. 232 
Tie the navel-string ahout two fingers breadth from the belly 
of the child. 1822-34 Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) 1V. 155 
The navel-string hangs down below the head. 1846 J. 

jaxtER Libr. Mract. Agric. (ed. 4) I. 269 Inflammation 
of the navel-string, occurring a few days after a lamb is 
dropped. 

avel-timbers, Maz/,: see NAVEL-. 
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Na‘vel-wort. [f. Naver sé.; 
were, Da. navleurt.) A name given to various 
plants, esp. Cotyledoz umbilicus (see PENNY WORT 1). 

14.. Vocab.in Wr.-Wilcker 567 Belberic? marini,..navel 
wort. /bid. 620 Vabilicus, Nauelworte. 1597 GERARDE 
Herbal. cxliii. 423 ‘he great Nauelwoort hath round and 
thicke leaues, ¢6i7¢, clii. 529 There is a kind of Navel- 
woorte that groweth in waterie places. 1629 Parkinson 
Parad. xxxii. 232_ Wee doe call them Nauelworts in Eng- 
lish rather than Houseleekes. 1671 Sat.mon Syn. AZed, 11. 
xxii. 441 Navel wort, Vhat of the water helps the Sciatica, 
Gout and Kings-evil. 1718 Quincy Com/d. Disp, 209 Wall 
Navel-wort. ‘Uhis is not known of late in Medicine. 1760 
J. Lee /utred. bot. App. 320 Navel-wort, Bastard, Crassula. 
/bid., Navel-wort, Venus's, Cynogdossuin.  Jbid., Navel- 
wort, Water, Hydrocotyle. 1862 Anstep Chanuetl /st. 11. 
viit, 175 The pretty, 1ound, fresh leaf of the navel-wort 
(cotyledon umbilicus) is seen on every wall. 1865 Gosse 
Land & Sea (1874) 183 The fleshy coin-like leaves of the 
pretty navel-wort. 

+ Naverage, crron. form of NAUFRaAGE. 

a 1656 UssHEr Aun. (1658) 376 Himself coming on shoar 
-.took up his standing to recover what might be saued out 
of the naverage. 

Navet!. Nowonlyas 77. Also 6 nauet(te, 
naued. fa. F. zavef (13th c.) ultimately f. L. 
nap-um (napus) Nave 56.3, or F. navette (1323) 
of similar origin. Cf. Navew.] <A variety of 
rape (Brassica napus), a cruciferous plant with a 
fleshy fusiform root of a sweet taste. Also a¢ér76. 

F. zavet is applied to the esculent, zavette to the olei- 
ferous, variety of rape. Cotgrave defines nave? as ‘the 
small Navew gentle, the least (and daintiest) kind of Frencli 
Navew’, 

1530 Patscr. 247/2 Navet rote, xavetfe. 1548 TURNER 
Names Herbs (E. D.S.) 55, I haue hearde sume cal it in 
englishe a turnepe, and other some a naued or nauet, it 
maye be called also longe Rape or nauet gentle, 1583 
Stocker Cw. Warres Lowe C. 1. 96b, Bread made of 
nauettes and of chanure seede, 1600 [sce Nare sé.3]. 

1861 Mrs. BeEeton Sk. Housch. Alanageni. 601 The 
French Navet..is a variety of the turnip; but, instead of 
being globular, has more the shape of the carrot. 

+ Navet’. Obs. rave. Also 5 navitt. [a. F. 
navelte (t navete, 13thc.; cf. med.L, saveta), pro- 
perly ‘little boat’, f. L. xavis.] = Navicua. 

1467 Ii! of Dryland (Somerset Ho.), Thre sensures of 
siluer with iiij navitte therto, 1540 in V. Green Worcester 
(1796) II. App. p. v, Item a navett with a spone all gylt. 
1706 Puicwivs (ed. Kersey}, Vavet, part of an Incense-pan, 
or Censer-box. 

Navew (néi‘viv). Now vare. Also 6-7 na- 
uew(e, 6 naueu, Snaphew. fa. F. *zavez, obs. 
var, of xavear (now only dial.), OF. zave/, -tel :— 
*napellum, {. L. 2ap-um (adpus) Nave sb3 Cf. 
Navet!.] The rape (2rassica napus) or coleseed 
(B. campestris); a plant of this kind. 

1533 Exvyvot Cast, Helthe (1541) 28b, Navews do not 
nouryshe so moche as rapes, but they be even as wyndye. 
1563 Hytt Art Garden. (1593) 144 And the propertie of the 
place doth change the Nauew into a Rape [=1urnip], and 
the rape contrariwise into a Nauew. 1620 VENxeR lia 
Recta vii. 136, 1 suppose the Nauewe to be a little dryer 
then the Turnep. 1678 Satmon Pharm. Lond... vii. 149 
Of sweet Navew. The Seed is Alexipharmick. 3733 MILER 
Gard. Dict. (ed. 2), Napus, the Navew or French Turnip. 
1796 WituertnG S777. Plants U1. 591 B. Napus, Wild 
Navew. 1855 Gosse Lan-l §& Sea 7 The navew, loose and 
sprawling, but bright in hue. 

attrib. 1611 Fuorio, Mavoue, a kind of rape, a Nauew 
roote. 1658 Rowtanp tr. Woufet’s Theat. Jus. 1090 They 
are much delighted with Navew seeds. 1766 A/useum 
Rust, V1, 273 Sown in common with rape-seed, or more 
properly, wild navew-seed. : : 

+b. Navew gentle, the cultivated variety of 


rape. Oés. . Nae: ; 

1578 Lyte Dedocus 595 Some do also cal it .. in English, 
Nauet, and Nauew gentle. 1607 Torsert Four-f Beasts 
(1658) 102 Likewise Navew-gentil and Oleander, kill the 
Hart. 1655 Mouret & Bennet //calth's Jinprow. (1746) 
322 Navews, especially Napus Sativus, called in English 
Navew Gentle. 1736 AinswortH Lat. Dict., Napus .., 
navew [1783 naphew] gentle, or long rapes. ; 

tNavey. O/s. Also 4-5 naueye. [a. ONF. 
navey, navei (¢1300 in Godef.), =OF. xavoy, 
navoi :—Lat. type *zdvet-am, f. navis ship.] a. 
Ships, shipping. b. A navy. 

c1350 IVill. Paterne 2719 A gret number of naueye to 
pat hauen longed. 1387 Trevisa //igdex (Rolls) 1. 343 In 
a naueye of pre score schippes and tweie, /id. VII. 167 
Kyng Edward gedred a strong navey. 13436 Libed Eug. 
Policy in Pol, Poets (Rolls) 11. 177, | wolde wete why 
nowe owre navey fayleth. c¢1460 Fortrscue Ads. & Lim, 
Mon. vi. (1885) 123 With owt thaym all the kyngs navey 
shallnot suffice to borde with carrikkes and ober grete ves- 
sailles. 2535 Boorpr Let. in /utrod, Wuvzwd. (1870) 53 A 
gieatt army and navey ys preparyd. ; 

| Navicula (navirkivla). £ccl. [L., dim. of 
udvis a ship. Cf. Navet?.] An incense-holder 
in the form of a boat. 

1853 J. D. H. Dace Crrem. Rom. Rite 8 He.. presents 
the navicula (or incense-boal) to the Master of Ceremonies. 
3884 Noucon/. & Judep. 14 Feb. 162/2 There was a proces- 
sion through the new clergy-house, with crosses, candles, 
thurible and navicula. 

Navicular (naviskila:), a. and sé. Also 6 
-uler. [ad. late L. sdvdcudiris: see prec. and 
-AR. Hence also F. zaviculaire (16th c., Paré).] 

A. adj. 1. Navicular bone, the scaphoid bone of 
the hand (va@re), orthe corresponding bone inthe foot 


lying between the astragalus and cuneiform bones. 


| 


NAVIGABLE. 


cf. G. abel- | (Freq. in veterinary works as the seat of a disease 


in the feet of horses.) 

3541 R. Cortano Guydon’s Quest. Chirurg. Lj, The bone 
called Nauyculer, that is a synew concaued on eche syde. 
1696 Puiturs, Nuvicular-Bone, the third Bone in each 
Foot in that part of it which immediately succeeds the 
Leg. 1755 in Jousos. 1816 Biaine Veter, Art (ed. 2) 98 
The navicular bone would have been too much pressed upon. 
1836-9 Zodid’s Cycl. Anat. 11. 343/1 The scaphoid or navi- 
cular bone is articulated with the three cuneiform. 1870 
Frower Osteod. Mamut. xix. (1876) 309 The navicular bone 
ls interposed between the proximal and distal row on the 
inner or tibial side of the foot. 

b. Farriery. Connected with the navicular bone 
of a horse’s foot, esp. savicular joiut, disease. 

2828 J. Turner in Veterinarian (1829) 11. 53 Vhe College 
Museuni .. contained but a solitary specimen of the navi- 
cular disease. /b/d. 58 By articulating with the bone, [it] 
forms the navicular joint. 1845 Spooner Veter. Art (1851) 
86 It is this joint capsule which is the seat of the navicular 
disease. /é2d,, Its posterior and lower surface forms the 
navicular-joint capsule. 

+2. Pertaining to, connected with, boats. Oés. 

1656 in Buount Glossogr. a 1704 T. Brown Thantes 
Wks, 1720 III. 325-‘ Rare Game, Master,’ cries our Navi- 
cues age 3721 in Laivey (and hence ta some later 

icts.). 

3. Having the form of a (small) boat. 

a. Of slirines, etc. Also ‘ransf. of the deities 


associated with these. 

1774 J. Bryant AMythol, 1]. 219 The name of this, and of 
all the navicular shrines was Baris. 1818G.S, Faser org 
Mosaicz 1. 133 The navicular goddess of Egypt was called 
Isis. 2819 Slackw. Mag. V. 584 We may still behold the 
figure of that animal standing in that holy navicular coffin. 

b. Sot, Ot the parts of plants. 

1806 Gatrine Brit. Bot. 23 Glumesnavicular, entire. 1845 
Linptey Sch. Bot. iv. (1858) 33 Valves navicular, apterous. 
1882 Spence in Frnd. Bot. X. 99 With the two lateral lobes 
complicate into a navicular sheath embracing the stem. 

ce. L£ynt. Of the bodies or parts of insects. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Extoniol. 1V. xvi. 268 Navicular,..when 
two sides meet and form an angle like the onter bottom of 
aboat. 1828 Srar«x Elem. Nat. Hist. 1.277 Body navi- 
cular, narrowed and pointed at both ends. 

4. Navicular fossa, (a) the depression between 
the helix and anthclix of the ear; (4) the anterior 
portion of the urethra. 

1816 Biatne Veter. Art (ed. 2) 256 When the labia are 
separated, the internal cavity is called the navicular or 
scaphoid fossa. 1836-9 Yodd’s Cyc. Anat. 11. 550/2. 
1849-52 /did. 1V. 1248/2. 

B. ellipt. passing into sd. 

1. = Navicular bone (see A. 1). 

1816 Biaine Veter. Art (ed. 2) 98 The coronary bone 
partakes of the forin of the pastern, .. resting more on the 
coffin, and less on the navicular than in the front. 1836-9 
Todd's Cycl. Anat. I. 505/2 ‘The navicular or scaphoid is 
the largest of the upper row [in the hand]. 1870 Frower 
Osteol. Mamm, xix. (1876) 318 The navicular and the ex- 
ternal cuneiform are very broad and flat. 

2. = Navicular disease (see A. 1 b). 

1888 /’adl AJall G. 4 July 5/2 Not one shows symptoms of 
navicular by pointing his toes to ease the pain. 

+t Navie, obs. variant of NAVET or Navew. 

3553 Even 7 reat. New Jud. (Arb.) 29 The inhabitantes.. 
vse in ye stede of bread, certayne rotes like vnto nauie rotes. 
3555 — Decades (Arb.) 131 The skyn is sumwhat towgherthen 
eyther of nauies or mussheroms. 1575 Turserv. Venerie 
151 They lyve and feede upon..all sortes of rootes also un- 
lesse it be rapes and navie rootes, 

Wavie, obs. form of Navy. 

Navifawna. xonce-word. [f. L. zavi-s ship.] 
The fauna peculiar to a ship. 

1879 Mosetey Votes Nat. Chatlenger 594 Centipedes of 
two kinds at least were also amongst the navifauna, 

Na‘viform, 2. rare. [f. L. navi-s +-FoRM.] 
Boat-shaped ; navicular. 

1816 G. S. Faper Orig. Pagan Idol, 11. 280 The naviform 
leaf of the Indian fig-tree. 18r7 — Eight Dissert, (1845) 11. 
199 In the sphere. the Moon or Naviform Lunar Crescent 
was the astronomical representative of the Ark. 

Navigability (nevigabiliti). [f.next +-1Ty.] 
The fact or quality of being navigable. 

1846 in WorcesTER. 1865 Reader 15 Apr. 415/2 It was said 
that the navigability of the ‘Ihames would be inyuriously 
affected, 1889 Law Tiures LXXXVII. 290/1 ‘This excludes 
the notion of navigability. 

Wavigable (ne‘vigib’l), a. [a. F. xavigadle 
(14th c.), or ad. L. navigabilis, f. ndvigare: see 
NavIGAatE v.] 

1. Admitting of being navigated, affording’ pas- 
sage for ships or boats: a. of the sea. 

1527 R. THorneE in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 257 To atteimpt, 
if our Seas Nortbwarde be Nauigable to the Pole or no. 
1553 Even Treat, New Jud. (Arb.) 9 Yf the North sea were 
not nauigable by reason of extreme cold and Ise. _ 160: 
Hotrann Plutarch's Aor. 151 Vhe sea [yieldeth itself] 
navigable to everie one that will. 1716 Pore /diad vu. 
66 Thence his broad Eye..surveys The Town, and Tents, 
and navigable Seas. 

b. of rivers and other water-ways. (The usual 
sense.) Also const. for. 

1530 Patscr. 319/1 Navygable, a water able to be sayled 
orrowed in, zauzgable. 1555 Even Decades (Arb.) 283 They 
determyned to brynge a nauigable trench vnto the ryuer of 
Nilus. 1593 Norpen Sfec. Brit., Cornwall (1728) 98 The 
towne seateth nere the nauigable Tamar. 1634-5 BrERETON 
Trav, (Chethain Soc.) 6 A fair navigable river which will 
carry as great a ship as can sail. 1680 Morven Geog. Kect?., 
Gerntany (1685) 120 Here the Danube begins first to be 
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NAVIGABLENESS. 


Navigable. 1735 BerKetey Querist § 381 The use of slaves 
in repairing high roads, ma ing rivers navigable, 1776 
Apa SMitH #1, WV. 1. iii. I. 24 The plantations have con- 
stantly followed either the sea coast or the banks of the 
pavigable rivers. 1835 Penny Cyc/. 111. 176/2 The Avon..is 
navigable from Stratlord for vessels of about 40 tons burden. 
3878 Huxtey Physiogr. 3 At Lechlade..the Thames ceases 
to be navigable. 

+e. Uf passage from one place to another. Ods. 

1570 J. Dee .Wath. Pref. divb, Betwene any two places 
(in passage Nauigable,) assigned. 163z Litucow 7yrav. tt. 
60 brvetets meane while of our nauigable passage, the Cap- 
taine..espied a Saile comming from Sea. 

2. Of ships: Capable of navigation; fit for 
sailing; seaworthy. rare. 

1535 1n Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. u. WH. 74 His Navy was not 
navigable thowgh he wold have departid thens. 1627 
Hakewirt Apel. (1630) 131 For the better supporting of 
navigable vessells, 1809 Pinkney Trav, France 31 Two 
or three ships..sound, and in the best navigable condition. 

b. Of balloons: That may be steered ; dirigible. 

1903 Ex/in, Rev. Apr. 334 Tbe first serious attempt to 
build a navigable balloon was that of Henry Giffard, in 3852. 

3. Of places: Admitting the approach or pas- 
sage of vessels; surrounded by water in which a 
shtp can sail. ? Obs. 

1573 L. Luovp Marrow of Hist. (1653) 53 Mount Athos 
was made of Xerxes navigable, even unto the sea. 1625 N. 
Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. vii. (1635) 122 An incomparable 
great iland.., nauigable round about. 1649 Adcoran 413 
In Navization we must know, not only what places are 
Navigable, but also what are not. 

+4. Nautical. Ods. rare. 

1597 2: Payne Royal Exch. 33 In wch. navigable arte I 
spent the pryme of myne yeres. 1724 Wetton 18 Drse. 397 
The particular engagements which those of the navigable 
profession lay under. 

+ 5. Maritime; naval. Ods. rare. 

1642 Howe tt For. Trav. (Arb.) 60 It will be a wonderfull 
thing to see whata.. huge Navigable power that State is 
come 100. ¢1645 — Let/. (1650) I. 300 What a mighty 
navigable power the Hollander is come to. 

Na‘vigableness. [-Ness.] Navigability. 

3720 Stryre Sfow's Surv. Il. v. xxx. 437/2 Touching 
the River, and the Navigableness and Fishinz Mitreof 
1805 W. Vaytor in dan. Rev. IL 14 A commerce co- 
extensive with the navigableness of the Mississippi. 1865 
Livincstone Zamtest iL 60 To solve the problem of the 
navigableness of the Kebrabasa, 

Na-vigably, adv. [f. as prec. +-Ly °.] 
navigable manner. (Webster, 1847.) 


+ Na‘vigal, ¢. Ods. rare—'. = NAVIGABLE. 

€ 1470 Harvine Chron. ccoxe. (Harl. MS.), Vhe water navi- 
gall rynneth thedir for vessels of fourty tonne tight. — 

+ Navigant, 54. O65. rare. [a. F. navigani, 
sb. use ot pres. pple. of naviguer: see NaAvi- 
GATE v.]_ A navigator or voyager. 

1527, R. Tuorne in Hakluyt Vay. (1599) I. 213 Which 
thing is a great commoditie for the nauigants. 1553 /éid. 
(1886) INI. 19 To be obtained..hy humble and heartie 
praier of the Nauigants. 1§94 Biunpevit £-re7c. v. (1636) 
571 This Land is new Guinea, so called of the Navigants 
and Pilots. 

Na‘vigant, a. rare. (ad. L. ndvigant-em, 
pres. pple. of x@vigdre: sce next.) Voyaging. 

¢ 1680 in Pepys’ Life, Frui., etc. (1841) HI. 203 The Church 
of England is worthy of your best services, and..needs them. 
It has been too long navigant in a valley of tears. 1781 II. 
Watroce Le/. to Cole 7 July, The church navigant would be 
an extension of its power, 

Navigate (nxvige't), v. Also 7 navigat. 
[f. L. xavigat-, ppl. stem of ndvigire to sail, sail 
over, f. 2zavis ship + agére to drive, guide, etc.] 

1. zztr. a. To go froin one place to another ina 
ship or ships, to satl. 

1§88 Parke tr. Mendoza's [/ist. China 302 They beganne 
to set sayle to nauigate towardes the port. 1614 Sik R. 
Duprey in Fortescue Papers (Camden) 10 ‘Thoughe they 
maye be able. .to navigat to the West Indies. 1705 ArsuTH- 
not Coins, etc. (1727) 218 The Phoenicians. . navigated into 
the Ocean by the Straits of Gibraltar, established many 
Colonies. 1749 Cuesterer. Leti. (1792) HI. cciii, 272 In the 
Summer you inay navigate as you please. 182: SouTHEY 
Exped. Orsua 176 We navigated eleven months, till we 
reached the mouth of the river. 

b. To sail a ship. 

1894 Datly Chron. 4 Aug. 3/5, I was the only one on board 
who could navigate. 

2. trans. To sail over, on, or through (the sea, 
a river, etc.). 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. ap 314 The River Oregliana 
--hath beene navigated 6000 miles. 1705 ArbuTUNOT Coins, 
etc. (1727) 272 Drusus..was the first who navigated the 
Northern Ocean. 1791 Cowrer Odyss. x. 97 Six days we 
navigated, day and night, The briny flood. 1836 W. ‘Gane 
Astoria \1.179 To send exploring parties on each side of the 
river, to asceriain whether it was possible to navigate it fur- 
ther. 3872 Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm. 21 The seas were 
navigated and islands visited by the aid of the carliest canoes. 

Jig. 1845 Stocqueter L/and-bk. Brit, India (1854) 130 ‘The 
number of vehicles..which navigate the streets. 1898 Daily 
eChron. 15 Oct. 6/4 Can they navigate the Redistribution 
shallows ? 

3. To sail, direct, or manage (a ship). 

1670 R. Coxe Disc. Trade 26 Nor must any English man 
Navigate any English built ship .. unless she be nailed b 
2 English at least. 1748 Anson's Voy. iit (ed. 4) 38 Their 
great difficulty was to procurea sufficient number of hands to 
Navigate her. 1758 J. Brake Plan Mar. Syst. 43 Want of 
hands to navigate his ships. 1813 Wetuincton in Gurw. 
Des. (1838) X. 600 The harbour boats at Passages being. .all 
navigated by women. 1887 Miss Beappon Like § Unlike 
ui, I know something about navigating a yacht. 
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4. Of vessels: a. zutr. To satl; to ply. 

1758 Gotpss. Afent, Protestant (1895) 11. 185 Four half 
Galleys..were to be sent to Antwerp to navigate on the 
River Scheld. 1795 Pruruirs ist. Indand Nav, Add. 114 
Every hoat which shall navigate only between Stainforih 
Lock and Hangman Hill, 1849-s0 Auison “1st. Evrope V. 
xxxiii § 4. 481 [he superior power. .can..make prize of all 
neutral vessels navigating to any of its harbours. 

b. “rans. To sail on or over (the sea, etc.). 

1858 Hawtuorxe Fr. & ft. Note-dks. (1872) I. 2 An.. 
irregular motion, such as the British Channel generally com- 
municates to the craft that navigate it. 1878 MarKHAM 
Gt. Frosen Sea t. 4 Ships destined to navigate the icy seas. 

5. trans. To convey (goods) by water. Also 


intr, of goods. 

1795 Puuties Hist. Indand Nav. Add. 6 For all coal 
navigated between Milton Cross and Kington, six-peuce per 
ton per mile. /dfd. 23 Coals, &c. passing this canal, and 
navigating on the Birmingbam canal. 

Hence Na‘vigated /9/. a., Na‘vigating v0/. sd. 


and pp/. a. 

1739 C. Lasetye Short icc. Piers 72 Water enough for the 
working and navigating of Boats. 1751 H. Watpoce Lef/. 
(1846) II. 398 The prospect is as fine as one destitute of a 
navigated river can 1860 Maury PAys. Geog. Sea xv. 
§ 624 The best navigated steam-ships do not sail closer than 
this. 1871 Dasly News 1 Sept., While professional. . critics 
are discussing whether the special class of navigating officers 
should be retained or abolished. 

Navigation (nevigét-fan). (a. F. navigation 
(14th c.), or ad. L. navigation-em, n. of action 
f. ndvigdre to NAVIGATE.] 

1. The action of navigating; the actton or prac- 
tice of passtng on water, esp. thc sca, in ships or 
other vessels; sailing; trowing. Also const. of 

3533 Eryot Cast. Helthe (1539) 52 Navigation or rowyng 
nigh to the lande, in a calme water is expedient for them 
that haue dropsies, 1547 Boorpe Brev. fealth xxii, I can 
not away with water, nor waters by nauigacion. 1589 
Puttenuam Ang. Poeste 1 xii. (Arb.) 44 The Gentiles prayed 
.-for safe nauigation to Neptune. 1622 T. ‘Vaycor Cone. 
7itus iii. 3 Vhe Earth was made for man and beast to liue 
vpon, the sea for fish and nauigation. 1673 Marvett Kes, 
Transp. u. Wks. 1776 11. 368 Iftherewerea dead calmalway's 
..there would be no navigation. 1724 Lond. Gaz. No. 6300/1 
The Wind proving contrary.., [she] was forced to return.. 
after about an Hour’s Navigation. 1727-46 luomson Sum 
mer 1767 The heaven-conducted prow Of navigation bold, 
that fearless hraves The burning line. 1813 WELLINGTON in 
Gurw. Desf. (1838) XI. 3 From what I have heard of the 
navigation of the river. 2835 THirtwatt Greece vi. I. 219 
The approach of winter put a siop to all ordinary naviga- 
tion. 1842 Penny Cycl. XXIV. 280/2 The navigation of the 
Thames .. is kept up by locks and wears. 

b. /nland navigation, communication by means 
of canals and navigable tivers. 

1727 De For Eng. (racdesinan (1732) Il. 1. iv. 123 Madrid 
-- has neither Sea-port or Inland Navigation, no Navigable 
River being near it. 3791 Mytxe ist Rep. Thames Nav, 
Vhe Thames is..very capable of an improved inland naviga- 
tion. 1861 Chambers's Encycl. 11. 551/2 Shewing how canals 
might be .. used for inland navigation, iu countries whose 
surface was irregular. 

+e. A piece of seamanship. Ods. rare —. 

1817 Jas. Mite Brit. dndta V1. iy. iii. 101 He returned... 
by a very able navigation against a contrary nionsoon. 

2. The art or science of dirccting the movements 
of ships on the sea, including more especially the 
methods of determining a ship's position and course 
by the principles of geometry and nautical astro- 
nomy ; seamanship. 

1ssg W. Cunninctam Cosmmogr. Glasse 3 They be wryters 
of Cosmographie, Geographie, Hydrographie, or Nauiga- 
tion. 1588 Greene Pandosto (1607) 7 Franion.. hauing some 
small skill in Nauigation, was well acquainted with the 
Ports. 1642 Howeti For. Trav. (Arb.) 80 The most 
materiall and usefull parts of the Mathematiques, as the Art 
of Navigation and Fortification, 1696 Wiiston 7h. Earth 
ui. (1722) 267 “Tis evident and will be allow'd by Persons 
skill'd in Navigation. 1726 Swirt Culfiver 1. i, My Father 
now and then sending me small Sums of Money, I laid 
them out in learning Navigation. 1769 Fatconer Dic/. 
Marine (1780) s.v., Every sea-officer is presumed to be fur- 
nished with books of navigation. 1836 Marryat A/idsh. 
Easy xiv, A cruise at sea without knowledge of navigation 
was a more nervous thing than he had contemplated. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) HI. 215 Safety: at sea is the good of 
navigation. i 

3. A voyage; an expedition or journey by sea or 
water. Now rare. 

1527 R. Tuornxe in Hakluyt Voy. (1599) I. 214 In this 
nauigation .. was discovered, that these Islands nothing 
set by golde. 1553 Epen / reat. New Ind. (Arb.) 7 Such 
thinges as are spoken of in the nauigacions wherof this boke 
entreateth, 1599 Hakcuyt Moy. II. u. 101 Our nauigation 

rowing so long that it drewneere to seuen moneths. 1632 

. Havwaro tr. Btondrs Eromena 160 Their Navigation was 
short, and favoured with gentle windes, 1673 P4ii/. Trans. 
VIII. 6114 Those Countrey's that are addicted to long Navi- 
gations. a@1715 Burnet Own Time w. (1724) 1. 629 The 
other was a long navigation, and subject to great accidents. 
1752 Carte //ist. Eng. III. 560 The Queen .. encouraged 
her subjects to the like adventures and navigations. 1807 
Soutney L£sfriedla’s Lett. VW. 172 Our last navigation had 
ended by transferring us to a coach. 

b. ¢ransf. with reference to fishes. 

1822-34 Good's Study Afed. (ed. 4) 1V. 5 Many other marine 
fishes seek out a fresh-water stream for this purpose; and 
their navigations are often of very considerable length. 

4. concr. The means of navigation, vessels col- 


lectively; shipping. In later use U.S. ? Oés. 
1605 Suaks. Afacéd. iv. L 54 Though the yesty Waues Con- 
found and swallow Nauigation vp. 1748 «inson’s Voy. ui. 


NAVIN. 


vii. (ed. 4) 480 Tbe Centurion alone was capable of destroy:- 
ing the whole of the navigation of the port of Canton. 17 
C. Hutton Sridges 86 This will leave more free passage for 
the water and navigation, 1809 Kenpate 7 raz. I, xxxiii. 
321 The word navigation is used in New England for 
shipping. 1850 Scoressy Cheever’s Whalem. Adv. i. (1859) 
9 Nearly one-1enth of the navigation of the Union. 

+5. Shipping business; trade or intercourse 
carried on by sea or water. Ods. 

1617 Morvson //i1, 1,21 This Navigation is very necessary 
that the lower Oestreicb being fertill, may supply the upper 
..With wine and corne. 1679 Esfad/. Jest 50 Nor will they 
make any Scruple..to.. oes us..in our Trade and Navi- 
gation. 3720 Stryve Stow's Surv. 1. 1. xxvii. 215/2 The 
Trade, Navigation, and Naval Strength of this Realm. 

+b. Export. Obs. rare. 

¢ 1630 Rispon Surv. Devon (1810) 7 Corn we have plenti- 
ful.., as well for navigation as for..sustenance. 

+6. That which one sails on; a passage or 
course by which one may sail. Obs. rare. 

1633 G. Hersert Temple, Man vii, Waters united are our 
navigation; Distinguished, our habitation. 1654 Ear. 
Monn, tr. Bentiveglio's Wars Flanders 312 The divulging 
of a memorable Navigation..which the Hollanders and 
Zealanders had that year found out. 

7. a. +A natural inland channel. Os. b. A 
canal or other artificial waterway. Now dial. 

1720 Lond. Gaz. No. 5885/3 A Stock of Money .. in the 
Navigation of Wakefield. 1761 dun. Reg. 1.146 A navigation 
being compleated from Lynn to Northampton. 1794 Wuit- 
wortn & Mvyine Rep. Lond. Canal 6 It is by far the best 
Be of the navigation between London and Lechlade. 2821 
SouTHeY L.rfed. Orsua 89 note, There is some obscurity 
here in Pedro Simon’s narrative, as if he were taking Aguirre 
by some cross navigation. 1861 Chambers’s Lucycl. I. 
551/2 note, These combinations of drain and canal are com- 
nionly called navigations. 

8. attrib., as navigation branch, channel, deck, 
limit, season; navigation act or law, a legal enact- 
inent regulating navigatton or shipping; navi- 
gation coal, steam-coal; navigation spade dia/. 
(see quot. and NAVIGATOR 2 b.) 

3765 Brackstone Comm. 1. 405 The navigation-acts. 1778 
Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s.v. Avon, The river forms an island, 
the navigation branch going on one side. 1830C#d, Farm 
Rep. 65 in Lid, Usef. An, Hush, 1, Vhe round-mouthed 
spades used in forming canals, etc., called here navigation 
spades. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVI. 117/1 Navigation laws. 
1867 Suytu Sator's Word-bk., Navigation Acts, various 
statutes by which the legislature of Great Britain has in a 
certain degree restricted the intercourse of foreign vessels 
with her own ports. 1891 Datly News 28 Oct. 2/8 Vhe 
navigation season is now nearing its end. 1899 /Vestm. 
Gaz. 5 Sept. 8/1 She has a navigation deck placed above 
the promenade deck. 1900 Daily Express 3 Aug. 5/4 A 
splendid seam of smnokeless navigation coal. 

Hence Naviga tional a. 

1884 Knicnt Dict, deck. Suppl.631/1 Navigational Sound- 
ing Machine. 1902 Manan /y/es Naval Officers, Howe 
290 A navigational problem complicated by uncertain winds. 


Navigator (ne'vigeltg1). Also 7 -our. [a. L. 
ndvigitor, agent-n. f. naivigare: see NAVIGATE v. 
and -or. Cf. F. navigateur (15th c.).] 

1. One who navigates; a satlor or seaman, espe- 
ctally onc skilled and expericnced in the art of 


navigation ; one who conducts explorations by sea. 

1sgo Greene Never too fate (1500) 43 He that at euery 
gust puts to the Lee, shall neuer be good Nauigator. 1625 

N. Carrenter Ceog. Del. 1. xi. (1635) 234 Our tintes haue 
brought forth the most excellent Nauigators of all ages. 
@ 1687 Petty Pol. Arith. (1690) 17 Every Seaman of indus- 
try aud ingenuity, is not only a Navigator, but a Merchant. 
1725 Dr For Voy, round World (1840) 2 ‘Lhe several navi- 
gators whose Voyages round the World have been published. 
1776 Gisson Decl. & F. i. 1.17 The enterprising spirit which 
had prompted the navigators of Tyre. 1829 Marryat F, 
Mittdmay iv, soon became an expert navigator and a good 
practicalseainan. 1860 Maury /’hys. Geog. xv. § 622 When 
a navigator undertakes a voyage now, he does it with the 
lights of experience to guide him. 

transf. 1803 Pic Nic No. § (1806) I. 177 Putting it into 
the hands of our tonish navigators and curricleers. 1825 
in Hone Zvery-day Bk. \. 442 Mr. Graham, another aérial 
navigator, let off another balloon. 

2. A labourer employed tn the work of exca- 
vating and constructing a canal (cf. NavicaTtion 
7b), or, in later use, tn any similar kind of earth- 
work. Now usually contracted to Navvy. 

1775 in Earwaker Sandbach (1890) 284 Above forty of 
the Navigators, now working near Hassal. 1800 Gené/. 
Mag. Dec. 1130/2 Some foundations of buildings were also 
discovered [in making a canal}..; but Navigators are not 
very curious in these matters. 1819 SoutHey in Q. Rev. 
XXII. 396 Seven old navigators (as canal-nen are called in 
the midland counties). 1846 Lp. Stantey in Croker Papers 
(1884) ITI. 86, I was assured..that the railway navizators.. 
consume on an average two pounds of ineat daily. 1890 
Sriruinc Gifford Lect. xiv. 276 Whata strong healthy fellow 
is the navigator on the line. roe 

b. dia/, (See quot. and navigation spade.) 

1879 JEFFERIES Amateur Poacher xi.197 A ‘navigator’ or 
draining-tool. Tbis is a narrow spade of specially stout 
make ; the blade. .resembles an exaggerated gouge. 

Hence + Navigatory a., nautical. Obs. rare 

1650 CuakLeron Paradoxes 86 A needle .. placed at free 
range in the navigatory Compasse. Aa. 

+ Navi-gerous, a. Obs. rare-°. [f. L. nadviger 
navigable +-ous.}] ‘That will bear a vessell or 
ship’ (Blount Géssogr. 1656). 

+ Navin. Sc. Os. Forms: 4-5 nawine, -yn, 
6 navin(e, -ing, -en. [var. of Navy: the ortgin 
of the suffix is obscure.] Shipping, fleet, navy. - 

4* 
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NAVIRE. 


1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 393 Schyr Nele Cambel befor send 
he, For to get him nawyn and meite. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints 
NxXVili. (Adrian) 603 Agret wynd rase..& scalit his nawine 
to & fra, ¢1470 Henry Wallace 1x. 278 The rede nawyn 
in to the hawyn thai socht. 1513 Douctas 7 neis 1, vi. 18 
He..bad thai suld.. graith his schippis and navine secretly. 
1549 Compl. Scot. xi. 91 Ane grit nauen of schipis. 

+ Navire. (és. rare. In 5 navir, -ier. [a. F. 
navire ship.] Ship; shipping. . 

1442 T. Beckincton Corr. (Rolls) II. 213 From hens.. 
went never passage; nor unto this tyme was no maner of 
navir for to passe inne. 1455 Kells of Partt. V. 279/1 The 
kynges Enemies been purveied of grete Armies and Navier. 

Na-vis, obs. Sc. form of No-wisr. 

+ Na-vity. Obs. rare-°, fad. L. (y)navit-as, 
f. (gi saves busy, active: see -ITY.] (See quots.) 

1623 CockERAM Nauttic, diligence, speed. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Navttie, diligence, stirring, quickness. 

Navvy (nevi), 56. Also navvie, //. navies. 
[Abbrev. of Navicator 2. In north. dial. also 
used for zavigalion =canal.] 

1, A labourer employed in the excavation and 
construction of earth-works, such as canals, rail- 
ways, embankments, drains, etc. 

1832-4 DE Quincey Cwsars i. Wks. 1862 IX.51 Ifnavvies 
had been wanted in those days. 1839 Lecounr S'ham 
Ratlw, 27 These banditti, known in some parts of England 
by the name of ‘ Navies’, or ‘ Navigators’, and in others 
by that of ‘Bankers’. 1862 Smites “augineers 111. 321 
During the railway-making period the navvy wandered 
about from one public work toanother. 1888 Bryce A mer. 
Commonw. III. 408 The navvies of the two companies 
fought with shovels and pickaxes. 

attrib, 1858 R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma \xi, 279 The 
navvie boots that laced hs great bulging calves into globes. 

A machine for excavating earth. Usually 


called a steam navuy. 

1877 Sci, Amer. XXXVI. 399 The navvy illustrated is 
capable of excavating..at the rate of 60 cubic yards per 
hour. 1884 Standard 11 Jan. 3/2 he cranes and mechanical 
navvy in the excavations, 

Hence Na*vvy v., zzfr. to work as a navvy; 
trans. to excavate. 

1897 Bartram People of Clopton 75,1 staarted navvyin’ 
me waay arter ’em—navvyin’ an’ traampin’. 1897 Mary 
Kinestey 1V. Africa 138 ‘Whey are at present..navvying a 
stiff clay bank. ; 

Navy ! (néivi). Forms: 4-5 nauye, navye, 
4-7 MNauie, navie, 5-7 nauy, 5- navy; 4-5 
nauee, navee, 5-6 naue, nave. [a. OF. navie 
fleet :—Romanic *avia, f. L. ndvis ship: see -¥ 3.] 

+1. (Without article.) Number of ships; ships 
or shipping. Ods. 

1332 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 24 A duke..aryued on pis 
lond with fulle grete nanie. ¢1385 Cuaucer LZ. G. IV. 960 
Dido, In libie onethe aryuede he With schepis vij & with 
ho more nauye. ¢1450 S¢t. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4789 In his 
tyme come ouer be se A paynyme kyng with grete naue. 
1473 Warkw. Chroz. (Camden) 17 Quene Marget .. hade 
nauy to brynge them to Englonde. 

+b. By navy, by ship. (Cf. OF. par navie.) Obs. 

¢ 1400 MAUNDEV. (1839) xxvii. 273 No man may passe that 

See be Navye, ne be no maner of craft. 1412-20 Lyn. 

Chron. Troy Prol., How they come by lande or by nauy, .. 
Of this Cornelie maketh no menciowne. 

2. A fleet ; a number of ships collected together, 
esp. for purposes of war. Now foe?. and rhet. 

€ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 2152 A gret nauye 
he dide hym dight. 138z Wvcitr 1 Asngs x. 11 The nauee 
of Yram, the which bare gold of Oofer. c14g0 Merlin 378 
Gawein made. .take shippes and assembled a grete navie. 
1483 in Ellis Ostg. Lett. Ser. 1, I. 158 ‘The king shuld have 
a Navie upon the see, to shewe himself asa king. a 1533 
Lo. Berners Gold. Bk. MM. Aurel. (1546) Kv, A great nauy 
of warre, to the numbre of c, and .xxx. ships. a@ 1586 
Sipney Arcadia it (1613) 123 The trayterous Sea began to 
swell in pride against the afflicted Navie. 1627 Cart. 
Situ Seaman's Gran. xiii. 63 Betweene two Navies they 
vse Often..to fill old Barkes with pitch, tar {etc.]. 1659 in 
£nugland s Conf. 8 No person shall have..any Command.. 
in any of the Armies or Navyes of England. 1725 Pore 
Odyss. viii. 550 From the shores the winged navy flies. 
1977 Burke Let. to Rockingham Wks. UX. 167 We set our 
faces against great armies..and navies, who have tasted of 
civil spoil. 1817 Suevtey Rev. slam x. iv, The sea shook 
with their Navies’ sound. 1858 Mrs. Ouirnant Laird of 
Nortaw |. 279 The masts were in foresis, the ships in navies. 

+b. In phr. A navy of ships, etc. Obs. 

1390 Gower Conf. I. 197 Wher that a gret Navye lay 
Of Schipes. ¢1400 Maunvev. (Roxb.) xxii. 104 In pe whilk 
citee es a grete nauee of schippez, 1483 Cath. Ang?. 249/1 
A Navy of schyppis, classis, naviginm. 1535 CovERDALE 
Dan. xi. 40 With a greate nauy of shippes. 1584 PowrL 
Lloyd's Cambria 38 Alfred lost a great Nauie of Ships. 
1617 Noryson /¢i2. 1. 97 The Roman Navie of Gallies. 

te. Asingle ship. Obs. rare. 

a1400-50 Alexander 3376 lf any Naue to it neze.. pen 
cleuys it ay 10 pe clife, carryg & othyre. c1g00 Srege 
Jerusalem 58 Nethannys naue a-non on norp dryuep. 

+d. A naval force. Obs. rare. 

1450 Jferlin 644 Than was the navie appereiled and 
entred in to shippes. q 

3. The whole of the ships of war belonging to 
a nation or ruler considered collectively, with 
all the organization necessary for their command 
and maintenance ; a regularly organized and main- 
tained naval force. Freq. the hing’s (gucen’s) navy, 
Royal Navy, t+ navy royal, 

1540 Act 32 fen, Vl/J, c. 14 The nauy..is..a great 
defence and burele of this realme in tyme of warre, as well 
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tooke the principall ships of the kings nauy then lying at the 
Port. 1592 Moryson Let?. in /¢in. (1617) 1. 37 What we call 
warre at sea, and theroyall Navy. 1601 R. Jounson Aingd, 
& Commw, (1603) 24 As touching their sea forces (besides 
the Nauie Royall). 1698 Savery Nazig. Jmpr. 8, I shew'd 
a Draught..to the Lords of the Admiralty... I was referred 
from them to the Comnnissioners of the Navy. 1719 W. 
Woop Surv, Trade 55 The ‘Yonnage of our Navy-Royal. 
1765, Buackstone Coz, 1, 408 The executive power, which 
is limited so properly with regard tothe navy. 1769 FaL- 
conerR Dict. Alarine (1780) s.v. Midshipman, In merchant- 
ships, or in the royal navy, 1840 Penny Cycl, XVI. 117/1 
Alfred the Great was the founder of the English navy. 
1884 Paz Eustace 23 At his own wish he entered the Navy. 

b. The officers (and men) serving in, or com- 
posing the crews of, the navy. 

1648 Hamilton Papers (Camden) 188 This is cerlaine that 
all the Nauy is discontented and wauering. 1769 FALCONER 
Dict. Marine (1780), Navy is also the collective body of 
officers employed in his majesty’s sea-service. 1814 Wavy 
List 15 List of the Royal Navy. 1845 StocgvELer Hand- 
bk. Brit, India (1854) §9 Vhe Indian navy now consists of 
150 Officers. 

+4. The dominion of the sea. Ods. rare, 

1422 tr, Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 151 For hym myglit 
not Suffice the brede of the worlde, the nauy of the See, of 
all to be lorde. 1610 J. Hearey tr. St. Aug. Citie of God 
(1620) 157 loue got the East, resembling heauen..,.Neptune 
had the nauy. ; 

5. ellipt. a. =navy blue. Also attrib. 

1884 Chr. World 17 Jan. 52/1 Brocaded Plush to match 
in Navy. 1896 lVestm. Gaz. 2 July 4/3 A green fabric with 
white foulard figured in navy, and navy ribbon velvet. 

b. ? =navy sword. 

19777 Wayne in St. Clair Papers (1882) 1. 388 Lieutenant 
Henry defended himself with great bravery.., dangerously 
wounding two of the Indians with his navy. 

6. attrib. and Comé., as navy book, debt, + fleet, 
man, revolver, surgeon, wall, + washing mill; 
navy agent, one who manages the busincss 
affairs of naval officers; also formerly, a dis- 
bursing agent in the U. S. navy; navy bill, 
a bill issued by the Admiralty in place of ready- 
money payment, or drawn by a naval officer on 
the Admiralty; mavy blue, a dark blue, the 
colour of the British naval uniform (also a@¢frid.) ; 
Navy Board, a former title of the Admiralty; 
Navy Department, U. S., the government de- 
partment controlling the navy; Navy League, 
a body recently founded with the object of arous- 
ing national interest in the Navy; hence savy- 
leaguer; Navy List, an official publication con- 
taining a list of the officers of the Navy and other 
nautical information; Navy Office, a former 
name for the Admiralty building; navy register, 
U.S. = Navy List; navy yard, a government 
dockyard (now U.S.). 

1814 Navy List 106 List of Licensed *Navy Agents. 
1841 Marryat Poacher xxxvii, [He] was..a navy agent 
—1hat is to say, he was a general provider of the officers. . of 
his Majesty's service, 1867 SmytH Sazlor's Word-bk. 494 
Navy Agents, selected mercantile houses, .. who manage 
the affairs of officers’ pay, prizes, &c. 1679-88 Secr. Serv. 
Money Chas. & Fas. (Camden) 28 To compleat 1,477! 2° on 
a *Navy bill due to him and owners of the shipp Leister. 
1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4496/4 Lost or Mislaid,.. two Navy 
Bills, 1809 R. Lancrorp /utrod. Trade 130 Bills navy, 
bills issued by the navy board for stores, bearing interest 
till due and paid. 1840 Marryat Poor Zack xxx, {He] was 
dressed in *navy blue. 1888 Lady 25 Oct. 378/2 Wearing 
a navy-blue serge. 1695 Loud. Gaz, No. 3045/4 A Person 
unknown bath sent a Letter to the *Navy-Board. 1797 J. 
Apams Wes, (1854) 1X. 464, | had the boldness to make a 
motion that a navy board should be established at Boston. 
1802 James J/ilit. Dict., Nauy-board,.consists of a lord 
high admiral, or lords commissioners for executing this 
office {etc.], 1758 ALP.’s Let. on KR. N.7 Such Payment 
being requisite to be made.. by Clerks possessed of the 
proper *Navy-Books. 1769 Burke Late St. Nat. Wks. 
II. 49 Only..the exchequer bills, and part of the *navy 
debt, carried any interest. 1824 Aer. St. Papers, Navat 
affairs (1860) II. 98 Respecting the concerns of the *Navy 
Department. 1693 Luttrrete Brief Rel. (1857) UI. 53 
Most of the seamen .. are taken out to serve on board the 
‘navy fleet. 1898 MVestm. Gaz. 31 Jan. 4/2 An account 
«-Which will stir the blood of *navy-leaguers. 1809 Lp. 
Mutorave in G. Rose Diaries (1860) I]. 357 The senior 
officers ..on the *Navy List. 1818 Byron Zo A/urray v, 
And then thou hast the ‘Navy List’, 1679 Pervs Carr. 
(1879) V. 301 As old a *Navyman as I am. 1746 W. 
Tuomeson &. NV. Advoc. (1757) 38 The.. barbarous..lavish- 
ing away the Lives of the poor Navy Men. 1660 Perys 
Diary g July, To the *Navy-office, where in the afternoon 
we met and sat. 1758 A/.P.’s Let. on R. N. 41 Remitting 
their Wages to themselves there, from the Navy-Office at 
London. 1799 Jed. Frnd. 1. 94 A fact, which may be seen 
by the ship's books in the Navy-office. 1890 ‘R. Boipre-~ 
woop’ Col. Reformer (1891) 298 A ‘*navy ‘ revolver hung at 
each man’s belt. a1776 James Diss. Fevers (1778) 42 For 
the sake .. of the *navy-surgeons, and those cominitted to 
theircare. 1717 Pore //iad x. 145 {They] prepare to meet us 
near the *navy-wall. 1799 //udl Advert. 15 June 2/4 Mr. 
Beetham’s patent *Navy Washing Mills. 1771 Ann. Reg., 
Chron. 113/1 She had on board some stores..for Halifax 
“navy-yard, 1828 d mer. St, Papers, Naval Affairs (1860) 
INI. 275 Ou the expediency of establishing a navy yard. 

Heuce Na-vyless a., having no navy. 

1884 Sir L. Grirrin in Fortx, Rev. Jan. 55 The too for- 
tunate Yankee, navyless and armyless. 


+ Navy 2, obs. var. of NAVE sé.2 


1sor in Letters & Papers Rich. 111 & Hen, Vi1 (Rolls) 1. 
413. App. A, And as for the haulte place, it is devised to be 


to offende as defende. 1568 GraFron Chron. II. 639 They | set in the nayy and body of the churche. 


NAY. 


Wa-vyis, Na-vyse, obs. Sc. ff. No-wise. 

Naw, north. dial. variant of Know, No. 

| Nawab (naw9§'b). Also 9 nawaub, -ob, nu- 
wab, -aub, [Urdti xawwad, var. of nuwwad, pl. 
of n2@’74 Naw: cf. Nason.) 


1. A native governor or nobleman in India; 
= NABOB 1. 

1758 in Jas. Mill Brit, Jndia (1817) 111. 276 ‘My Lord 
Nawab’ answered the Mirza getting up. 1809 Viscr. 
Varentia boy, 6 Trav. India 1. 381, | was surprised that 
I had heard nothing from the Nawaub of the Carnatic. 
1835 Burnes 7rav. Bokhara (ed. 2) 1. 65 He left us .. 10 
take..charge of the Shikarpoor district during the absence 
of his brother, the Nawab. 1898 NV. Amer. Kev. CKXVIL. 
139 Native rajahs and powerful nawobs. 

2. A wealthy retired Anglo-Indian; = Naxos 2. 

1825-9 Mrs. SHerwoop Lady of Manor III. xix. 136A 
certain Nawaub or old Civilian from the East Indies, who 
was reported to have more rupees than wit. 1878 G. Smitn 
J. Wilson i. (1879) 20 The previous generation had seen 
- -burghs bought and sold by Anglo-Indian nawabs. 

tlence Nawa‘bship. 

1890 Tout //ist. Eng. fr. 1689, 65 The nawabship of the 
Karnatik. z ‘ 
Na-way(is,-ways, obs, Sc. forms of No-way(s. 

Nawder, variant of NaAUTHER con]. 

+ Nawer, adv. Obs. Forms: 1, 3 nawer, 
3-4 naur(e, 4-5 nawre; 4nagher(e. [OE.ndwer, 
reduced form of adéhwer: see Na adv.t and 
WHERE, and cf. Nowtr adv.] = NowHEne. 

¢ 888 K, AELFrED Boeth. xviii. § 1 Ealle netenu ne notizgad 
nawer neah feordéan darles pisses eordan. ¢918 O. E. Chron. 
(Parker MIS.) an. 918 Hi ne dorstan bet land nawer zesecan 
on pa healfe. c1205 Lay. 753 Nis nawer nan so wis mon 
pat me ne mai bi-swiken. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 1753 
He wolde..deliueri pis lond.. pat sofre lond as pis ne ssolde 
be naur non. ¢ 1375 Cursor J. 4764 (Fairf.), pai mizt naure 
finde to by ham brede. 1390 Gower Conf 11. 336 Upon 
the spring of freisshe welles Sche schop1o duelle and nagher 
elles. ¢1460 Towneley Myst. xxvi. 582 In fayih I haue 
hym soght, Bot nawre he will fond be. 

b. In the combs. nawer-where, -whither. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 14862 We find writen naur-quar bat vr 
crist suld be born par. ¢ 1375 /éid. 2495 (Fairf.), For-pi was 
he nawre-quare sent. /dz:t. 4959 For naure-quidder may 
we stere, baire wille be-houis vs suffie here. 

Wawher(e, obs. ff. NowHerk. IWa-whon: 
see WHonE Os. Na-wight, -wiht, obs. ff. 
Navueut. WNa-wise, obs. Sc. f. No-wise. 

+ Nawle, obs. form of AWL. 

1565 Cooper Thesaurus, Desubuto, to pearse: properly 
wyth a nawle or bodken. a@1619 FotHersy A theom., 1. xie 
§ 5 (1622) 120 To bore their eares through, with a Nawle. 

Nawle, obs. f. NaveL. Nawne, obs. var. 
awn, Own a. WNawnte, obs. var. Aunt. 
Nawob, var. of Nawan. Nawt, obs. f. Naccut, 
Nawtheles: see NavtuEeLtess. Nawther, 
var. of NAUTHER, neither. Nawyn, var. of 
Navin O6s. Na-wyse, obs. Sc. f. No-wiseE. 
Naxte, naxty, obs. ff. Nasty. 

Nay (né!), v. Obs.exc. arch. [a. OF. neter, var. 
noter, nier:—L. negare (see DENY and ReEway), 
or, in later use, f. Nay adv.] 

1. +a. To refuse (to do something). Ods. rave. 

13.. Gaw. §& Gr. Kut. 1836 He nayled] bat he nolde neghe 
in no wyse, Nauber golde ne garysoun. 13.. £, £, Aliit. 
P.B. 65 An ober nayed also & nurned bis cawse. €1374 
Cuaucer Soeth, 1. met. i. (1868) 4 Wib how deef an eere 
deep cruel tournep awey fro wrecches and naiep to closen 
wepyng eyen. c¢1440 Generydes 5248 Now must ye goo 
Furth in to perse, and this may not be nayde. 

tb. frans. To refuse (a thing) to one. Ods. rare. 

1440 in Wars Eng. in Frauce (Rolls) 11. 44x The state of 
cardinal, which was nayed and denyed hym. ¢1560 Rot- 
Lanp Seven Sages 286 Gif Ihad nayit to him battall. 

ce. To give a refusal to (a person), 

@1592 GREENE Shepherd's Ode 86 Vhe swain did woo; 
she was nice, Following fashion, nay’d him twice. 1839-48 
Bairey Festus xxi. 269 Come, nay me not. 

+2. a. To deny (a matter). Ods. 

c1400 Beryn 2829 It my3t nat be I-nayid, But Geffrey 
had..falsly hem betrayed. «@ 1425 Cursor 1.19180 (Trin.), 
We may not nay hit: sois hit kid. @1529 Sxetton Vow 
sing we 4 The crosses mistry can not be nayd. 1560 RoL- 
LAND Cré, Venus u. 719 The quhilk 3e can not nay. 

tb. z¢r. (or with 2?). ‘lo make denial; to say 
nay. Hlence Nay‘ing wd/. sb. Obs. rare. 

1387-8 T. Usk Test, Love 1. vii. (Skeat) L. 7 Yea, quod she, 
but what if they hadden nayed? Howe woldesi thou have 
maynteyned it? 1657 J. Goopwin Triers Tried 6 {They} 
refuse to grant the indulgence... but unto such as will... 
yea il, and nay it, with ahem from one end of their faith 
unio the other, 1680 J. C. Vind. Oaths (ed. 2) 30 If you 
will have every thing sinful which is above simple yea-ing 
and nay-ing. 

Nay (né'), adv.1 and si. Forms: 2 nei, 3 nei, 
2-4 nai, (3 na33), 4-6 (9) naye, 6 naie, na, 
3- may. [a. ON. wed (Sw. and Da. 7:e2), f. neo 
NE+eé ever=OE. 4: cf. NA adv.! and aav.?] 

A. adv. 1. A word used to express negation, dis- 
sent, denial, or refusal, in answer to some state- 
ment, question, command, etc. Now arch. or dial. 

In older usage xay (like yea) was usually employed when 
the preceding statement, etc., had no negative word in it; 
when a negative was expressed, the usual answer was xo (or 
yes). This distinciion is clearly stated by Sir T. More in his 
Confutation of Tindale Wks. (1557) 448/1- : 

€1175 Lamé. Hom, 27 He.. wened pat hit wulle him 


e 
a 


NAY. 


belpen. Nei, sodliche, nawiht. ¢ 1200 Oxmin 10638 [John] 
se33de: na33, lef Laferrd, ma33, Ne darr i be nohht 
fullhtnenn. ¢ 1a50 Owd & ight. 464 Hwanne myn erende 
is ido, Scholde ich bileue? Nay; hwarto? ¢1315 Suoke- 
HAM vil. 670 ef we ber-of ete, We scholde deye... Nay, quap 
pe fend, ac 5e ne scholde. 1362 Lancu. P, 2. A. vt. 47° Ye, 
leue Pers’, quod this palmers...‘ Nai, bi the peril of my 
soule’,quod Pers. ¢ 1420 Lvoa. A sseenbly of Gods 151‘ Nay 
in dede’, they seyde, ‘we kepe noon in store’, 1470-85 
Matory Arthur. iii-v. 41 Found ye ony kny3tes..seid sir 
ector. Nay said Arthur. 1553 I’. Witson XA/e/, (1580) 211 
Shall I goe to her? Naie I will not. 1593 G. Harvey 
Pierce’s Super. 154 Ganging weeke? Na, a ganging day, 
I trow, is a large allowance. 1642 Furcer //oly & Prof 
St. v. xii. 406 When Jesuites unto us answer Nay, They do 
not English speak, *t is Greek they say. 1819 SHELLEV 
Prometh. Unb. wu. iv. 95 Nay, mother, while my sister trinis 
her lamp, ‘Tis hard I should go darkling, 1840 BarHam 
Ingol, Leg. Ser. 1. Lay St. Nicholas ti, Now naye, in sooth 
it may hardly he. 1898 Vestn. Gaz. 10 Jan. 2/1 The chan- 
nel. .between the Scylla of Aye and the Charybdis of Nay. 


b. Doubled for the sake of emphasis. 

c3a0o Vices & Virtues g Ne sweri3¢3, naider ne be heuene 
ne be ierde ne bie nan oder ding, bute ia, ia, nzi, nai. @ 1300 
Cursor M. 3729’ Was pou not at nre right now?’..°1?" he 
said, ‘nai, nai, goddote’. ¢1386 Cuaucer IVife's T. 242 
? Amended 7’ quod this knight, ‘allas! nay, nay!’ 1470-85 
Macory Arthur 1. vit 42 Nay nay..1 was neuer your fader. 
1528 Rov Rede me (Arb.) 61 Thynkest that with theym it is 
scant, Naye naye man, I the warant. 1828 Scorr F, J/. Perth 
xxix, ’ What, turn glover at last, Conachar ?’ said Simon; .. 
‘Nay, nay, your hand was not framed for that’, 184: Lane 
Arab Nts. 1. 8g The Efreet exclaimed, Nay, Nay !—to 
which the fisberman answered, Yea. 

c. In proverbs and phrases. 

To nick (one) nay or with vay: see Nick 2. 

1562 J. Heywooo Prov, 4 Epizr. (1867)130 He that will not 
when he may, When he would he shall haue nay. 1573 
Baret Adz. sv. Flatter, To praise to the intent to get fauer, 
to hold vp one with yea and nay. 1637 Rurnerrorp Lett, 
Cxxxviil. (1862) I. 330 With whom Scribes and Pharisees 
were al yea and nay and sharp contradiction. 1827 Cote- 
RIDGE /uprowisatore, Ausw. 17 Vhen came arestless state, 
“twiat yea and nay. 

d. Occas. used as an introductory word, without 

any direct negation. 

1480 Play Sacrau, 586 Muster Brundyche. | have gyven 
byr a drynke made full well..Coéée. Nay than she ys fulle 
saue, 1610 B. Jonson Adch. ut. iii, Well said, father! Nay, 
if he take you in liand, sir, [etc.). 

2. 70 say nay: a. To make denial, prohibition, 
or refusal (40 a thing or person). 

1320 Sir Tristy. 624 A ring he rau3t him tite; Pe porter 
seyd nouzt nay. ¢1369 CHaucer Dethe Blaunche 1243 This 
was the grete Of hir answere. She sayde nay -Alle outerly. 
c14go St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4230 Some bad pe bolnyng 
cuti away, Some pai saide parto nay. 1500 in Leadam Star 
Chamé, Cases (Selden Soc.) 110 They wold reteyne theym 
wo so euer wold sey nay. @ 1542 Wvattin Jotlel’s dlisc. 
(Arb.) 63 Fortune semed at tbe last, That to her promise she 
said nay 1773 Lapv A. Linpsavy Audd Robin Gray, My 
heart it said nay. 1779 J. Lovett in J Adams’ Wes. (1854) 
IX. 431 Could I say nay to Deane..? 

b. Todeny or refuse (one) ; to forbid, prohibit. 
Also, to refuse (a thing) 4o oue. 

1390 Gower Couf. I. 281, 1..prcie hire of som good 
ansuere :.,Sche seieth me nay. ¢ 1489 Caxton Svanes of 
A ymon xix. 433 Noo thing shall be sayd nay to yon. 1535 
CovexDace r Aénes xx. 7 He sent vnto me.. for syluer & 
golde, & I haue not siayde him naye. 1560 Dacs tr. Sé&?- 
dane’s Comet. 94b, The Ambassadonrs of the Cities, .. re- 
quyryng a Copye, were sayde naye. 1648 Crasuaw Poenis 
(1835) 208 What dangers can there be dare sayme nay? 3692 
R. L'Estrance Fadles xxxi, The Fox made Several Ex- 
cuses,.. but the Stork.. would not be said Nay. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 105 P 3 He would not say her nay in any Thing. 
1842 Tennyson Will Waterproof 92 Long and largely we 
carouse As who shall say me nay. 1878 Dosw. Situ 
Carthage 299 On he went through Latium.., no one daring 
to say him nay, till he pitched his camp upon the Arno. 

+c. To express dissent or contradiction. Odés. 

61325 Soug of Yesterday 173 in E. E. P. (1862) 137 Sum 
men seip bat dep isa bef.. And .i. say nay. ¢ 1386 CHaucrer 
Can, Yeour, Pret. & T. 786 Mighte no man saye nay But 
that they were as hem oughie be. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. cexliv. 305 He was examyned of certayne poyntes that 
were put vpon hym and he sayd not nay. 1568 (;RAFTON 
Chron. Il, 772, 1 say not nay, but that it were very con- 
uenient. 

+3. Without nay, beyond doubt or dispute, 
assurcdly, certainly. Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor AM. 1283 Seth went him forth wit-outen nai 
Toparadis. 241400 Artéur 401 Pat name wyoute nay Hyt 
bereb 3ut in-to bis day. c1480 Hexrvson Mor. Fud., Lion 
% Mouse 51 My natall land is Rome withouttin nay. 1509 
BarcLay Shyp of Folys (1570) 237 Vnder fooie of fooles 
without nay, Philosophie licth oppressed. 1563 Man J/us- 
calus’ Commoupt. 31 We do al declare without nay..that 
this law ts wryten within us. 

tb. So without any (or all) nay. (Cf. B. 2.) 
¢3460 Play Sacrau:. 93 In all maner of londis w’out ony 
naye My merchandyse renneth. 1563 Man J/uscudus' 
Comimonpt, 286 We be without any naye..sealed up unto 
the fayth of the holye Trinitie. 1581 Marsrck 24, of Notes 
759 Without al nay (sayth Musculus) it conteyneth the pro- 
Phesie of the proud King of Babylon. 1621 Br. Moxtacu 

Diatribz 136 Without all nay, the Church of England is of 

his minde. 

+4. In elliptical uses, sometimes passing into 
the sense of ‘not’. Oés. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 10441 Ne wat bou nozht, it semes nai, 
oe afestitestodai? 1362 Lancu. P. Pé. A, vit. 135 Bote 
Catoun construwep hit nay An{d) Canonistres bope. 1428 
In Surtees Alisc. (1890) 2 Had hoght Thomas Bracebrygg 
counseld hym nay and lettid hym. 1480 Rod. Devyll 860 
in Hazk £. P, P. 1. 252 Robert poynted as naye; And 


’ 


| 
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woulde have them to beare the bed awaye. 1525 Lp. 
Berners Fro/ss. U1. 378 Every tbyng consydred tbey 
thought it best naye. 

+ b. Or nay, or not, or no. Obs. 

@ 1300 Cursor iM. 8432 He sal be king, qua wil ornai, /642. 
13451, 1 dar noght sai quere bis was pat ilk or nai. 1526 
Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 20b, Demaunded of hym .. 
whether he was in purgatory or nay. 1583 Ricw PAydtotus 
(1835) zo Let me aske you this question, dooe you knowe 
my father, or naie. 1709 J. Jounson Clergy. Wade M.A. 
p- Ix, By any other means to force and drive People, whether 
they will or nay, into Compliance. 

5. Used to introduce a more correct, precise, or 
emphatic statement than the one first made. 

1585-6 Eart Leicester Corr. (Camden) 380 We haue but 
a litle monie, only so much, na, skant so much, as shall 
bringe vs together. 31634 Foro Perk. Warbeck 1. i, What 
folly, nay, what madness ‘Iwere to lift A finger up. 1662 
STILLINGFL. Orig. Sacre iu ti. § 14 Nay, Epicurus himself 
takes away any center of that motion of Atoms, 1711 
Appison Sect. No. 93 ? 2 Several Hours of the Day hang 
upon our Hands, nay we wish away whole Years. 1778 
Miss Burney £velina ii, I have weighty, nay unanswer- 
able reasons. 1817 Jas. Mice Srit. /adta 11. v. vii. 623 The 
terms of this agreement, the gentlemen .. arraigned as in- 
adequate, nay humiliating. 1849 Macauray //ost. Eng. v. 
I. 598 He would see Bristol burned down, he said, nay, he 
would burn it down himself, rather than [etc.} 1884 tr. 
Lotze’s Metaph. 262 Nay if we go further and make the 
provisional admission that [etc.]. 

b. Nay even. (More emphatic than ever alone.) 

1709 Stanuore Paraphr. 1V. 4 Can the Jews in particular 
pretetrd Ignorance Nay even of this Dispensation..? 1868 
Miss YonGr Cameos Ser. 1. xxiii. 171 Such alliances as might 
obtain a still wider power for them; nay, even the kingdom 
of France. 1884 J. Gitmour J/vugols xvii. 205 He is sur- 
prised to find that a..teacher of Christianity may kill vermin, 
eat flesh, nay even marry a wife. 

B. sd. 1. An utterance of the word ‘nay’; a 
negative reply or votc; a denial, refusal, or pro- 
hibition, 

13.. Cursor 3. 19773 (Edinb.), Petir nickid paim na nai. 
13... Cristene-inou & Few (Vernon MS.) 125 Ober a nay, or 
a 3a? Soone tel hou me swa? 1509 Hawes Past. ['leas. 
xvi. (Percy Soc.) 65 A nay of you myght cause my herte to 
breke. 1562 J. Hevwoow Prov. § Epigr. (1867) 29 Ye maie 
. .mend three naies with one yce. 1583 STOCKER Cry, IVarres 
Lowe C, ut 75 For the tenth penny which the Duke woulde 
haue no nay of. 1613 Rapciirrn Lett. 26 Mar. (T.), here 
isa faire bedde there also, which she determineth to sell, 
and would have you to have the first nay of it, 1643 ‘Rare 
Comm, Gen. xxxii. 26 He would have no nay at Gods 
hands, 1812 Jerrerson Writ. (1830) 1V. 178 [tis anotifica- 
tion to the factionaries that their nay is the yea of trutb. 
1844 Mrs, Brownixnc Lost Bower x, A straight walk, 
unadvised by The least mischief worth a nay. 1896 Onetha 
Bee 18 Feb. 3/5 The members had taken the alarm and 
nuinerous ‘ nays’ came back in response to the roll call 

+2. /¢ (this, that, there) is no nay: @ =’ It 
cannot be denied’. Also simply o nay. Oés. 

¢ 3386 Cnaucer Cécrk's T. 1083 This world is nat so strong, 
it is no nay, As it hath been in olde tyimes yore. c1400 
Gamelyn 429, 1 wot wel for sothe that this is no nay. ¢ 1420 
Patlad. oa fusb. .38 For uo nay is That suaylis rather 
latte bem forto growe. ¢1475 Nauf Cotljcar tg: Ieir is 
Ryaltie, .. With all nobilnes anournit, and that is na nay. 
3§z6 SKELTON J/ayuyf 2457 Without fayle, syr, that is no 
nay. ?1554 CoverDaLe flupe of Faithful Pref., Vhe Lord, 
no nay, shall grant our request. 1627 W. ScLaTER fare 
2 Thess. (1629) 141 No nay, but Rome must be the Church, 
against whicli the gates of hell preuaile not. 

+ b. =‘No refusal was possible’. Obs. rare—. 

a 1643 W. Browne (T.), There was no nay, but I must in. 

t+ Nay, adv." Obs. [f. NE+Ay adv.] Never. 

c 1430 Piler. Lyf Manhode i, cix. (1869) 116 But nay of 
his song he ne rouhte. @ 1547 Surrey Poems, Descr. Rests 
fess State 184 Thus shall nry heart nay part her fro. 1575 
Gascoicne Frutts of War ccv, I beare it well in minde And 
shall it nay forget whiles lyfe doth last. 

+ Nay, variant of Na con7.* than. Ods. 

1533 Gau Nicht Vay94 Ramember that thy marcie and 
prace is. .greittar nay al our sinnis. /bid. 103. 

Nay, obs. Sc. variant of za, No a. 

Nayad, Nayaunt, obs. ff. Natap, Narant. 

Naybe, obs. form of Nr. 

Nayborly, obs. form of NEIGHBOURLY. 

+ Nayct, var. ME. echt property : see AUGHT 56,1 

e¢1zr0in Reé, Aat. 1. 146 Hi sal gef the of my nayct. 

+ Nayed, a. Os. rare—°. (Sce quot.) 

1688 Hotme Artnoury i, xvii. (Roxb.) 119/1 He beareth 
Argent a Forked club Azure...'Vhis is termed also a Giants 
forked or Nayed club. E 

Naygheing, naying, obs. ff. NEIGHING. 
Naygue, obs. f. Naik. Naying vé/. sé.: see 
Nay v, Nayl(e, obs. f. Nain sé.and v. Nayled, 
obs. f. NEALED. 

t+Nay'less,2. Obs.rare—'. [f. Navsd. + -LESS.] 
Accepting no refusal. 

@ 1618 SyLyester Jfaidten’s Blush 991 Like a nay-lesse 
wooer, Holding his cloak, shee puls him hard unto her. 

Nayne, obs. Sc. form of Nong. 

Nayque, ohis. form of NAIK. 

Nayre, obs, variant of Heir, Narr. 

Nay-say, 56. Also naysay. [f. Nay adv. + 
Say s6.] Refusal, denial. 

163: R. H. Arraiguin. Whote Creature v. 39 Hee will 
have no nay say. @ 1666 Brain Autobog. vi. (1848) 84 They 
would take no naysay. 1721 Ramsay Ode to tae Ph— xiil. 
(1877) Il. 144 Nineteen nay says are ha'f a grant. 1762 
Sterne Let. to Mrs. Sterne 14 June, Whoever buys the 
fifth and sixth volumes of Shandy’s must have the nay-say 
of the seventh and eighth. 1816 Scotr £4 Dwar/v, That 


NAZARENE. 


-.depends entirely on the manner in which the nay-says 
are said. 1857 Six F. Parcrave Norm. 6 Aug. Il. 44 Not 
Cromwell's faltering nay-say, nor Casar’s affected disdain. 

So Nay-say v., to refuse (one). dal. and arch. 

More freq. in dial. forms «a- or uae-say, 

1773 Fercusson Election ix. Poet. Wks. (1800) 138 ‘The 
foul ane durst him na-say. a 1800 Fumes Madley vii. in 
Child Sakads IV. 371/1 If it should be my hole estate, 
Naesaid, naesaid, it shallnotbe. 1864 Latto Tum. Bodkin 
xv, The evidence..was ower strong an’ conclusive to be 
nae said, 1890 Morris Giitterivg Plain xix, He naysaid 
them because he was fain of his work. 


Nay-sayer. rare—'. [Cf. next.] A refuser. 
1721 Ketty Scot. Prov. 21 A sturdy Beggar should have 
a stout Naysayer. 


Nay-saying. [f. Nay adv.+Sayine vl. s6.] 
Denial, contradiction. 

1535 Coverpate Heb, vii. 7 Now is it so without all nay- 
sayenge that the lesse receaueth blessynge of y* greater. 
154z Upatt Erasin. Apoph. 272 \ straunge facion of put- 
tyng awaye feare, not by naye saiyng, ne [etc.). 

Naysch, obs. f, NesH a. Nayssant, obs. f. 
Naissant. Nayt(e, varr. of Nair v.) and v.* 
Naytheless(e, obs. ff. NaTHELESs. WNaythir, 
obs. Sc. f. NeIrHER. WNaytly, var. of NaIr.y. 

Nay'ward. rare". [f. Nay 56. +-wanb.] 
To the nay-ward, towards denial or disbelief. 

161m SuHaks. WWint. J. u. i, 64 He be sworne you would 
beleeue my saying, How e’re you leane to th" Nay-ward. 

Nayword! (.2i-wid). Also 7 ay-. [Of obscure 
formation; there is no obvious connexion with 
either Nay or Ay.] 

1. A watchword or catchword. rare. 

1598 Suaks. Verry IW. 1. ii. 131 In any case haue a nay- 
word, that you may know one anothers minde. /déd. v. 
ii. 5 We haue a nay-word, how to know one another. I 
coine to her, in white, and cry Mum; she cries Budget. 
1828 Mrs. Bray Protestaut viii. (1884) 73 A rosary. A 
priest's treasury—his fortune, his nayword, his mask, 
through the mumming of this goodly farce, called the world. 
1837 GEN. P, ‘THompson £-rerc. (1842) IV. 285 A persuasion 
that the first of the sounds ‘Victoria Regina’ was the proper 
nay-word for gentlemen to know when to take off their hats, 

2. A byword, a proverb. ? Obs. 

1601 SHaks. Javed. N. 1. iii, 146 1f 1 do not gull him into 
an ayword, and make him a common recieation. 1664 
Corron Scarron. 14 And with a Gibing kind of Nayword, 
Quoth he fetc.]). @1700 B. E. Dict. Caut. Crcw s.v. 
Tandry, Wt grew into a Nay-word, upon any thing very 
Gawdy. 1777 Gentd. Alag. XL.VI11. 321 A Nayword .. isa 
common expression for a by-word and is probably a crasis 
ofan Aye-word. 


Nayword ®, rave-'. [f. Nay adv.1] Refusal. 

1898 Blachkw. Mag. \pr. 565 Vhere will be no hasty nay- 
word from me. 

Nazal, obs, form of Nasaw sé, 


Na‘zarate. rare—'. =NAZARITESHIP. 

1833 Luester’s Tveasury Bible Num. vi, His subjection to 
God through all the pecuharities of his Nazarate. 

Nazardly : sce Nazzanb. 

Nazarean (nvzari‘an), [ad. F. Vasaréen or 
f. L. Nasaré-us, var. of Naszara-us, ad, Gr. NaGw- 
patos: cf. next.) = NaAZARENE sd, 2. 

1577 Wansuer Anc. Eccl, Hist., Clron. (1585) 558 The 
Nazareans were such as vsed no lining creatures. 1727-38 
Cuampers Cycé, s.v., S. Epiphanius tells us, the Nazareans 
were the same with the Jews in everything relating to the 
doctrine and ceremonies of the Old ‘Testament. 1797 Excycé. 
Brit, (ed. 3) X11. 781/2 These Nazareans preserved this first 
gospel in its primitive purity. 1674 J. H. BLunr Dict. Sects. 

Nazarene (nezari‘n), a. and sé, Also 3-4 -en, 
5 -yen. fad. L. Wasarén-us, ad. Gr. NaCapnvos 
(Mark i. 24), f. NaGapér Nazareth.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or belonging to Nazareth. rare. 

c1a75 Passion our Lord 183 in O. E. Misc. 42 He to 
heom seyde, hwam ye seche here? Heo hym onswerede, 
ihesum nazaren. «3300 Cursor J. 19622, 1 hatt iesus 
nazaren. 1855 BRowsinc £f. Karshish 100 That he was 
dead and then restored to life By a Nazarene physician. 

2. Belonging to the sect of the Nazaienes. 

1689 tr. Simon's Crit. Hist. N. 7. 51 Vhese Nazarene Sec- 
taries. @1724 J. Jones WWeth, N. 7. (1726) 1. 387 Having 
never seen the Nazarene Gospel, for ought he knew, it 
night be the very same with that of the Ebionites. 1765 
Maccaine tr. MJoshetm'’s Eccl. /list. (1768) 1. 174 note, He.. 
alledges that the Ebionites had only nade some small addi- 
tions to the old Nazarene system. 

+3. (See quot.) Obs. rare —°. 

1796 Grose's Dict. Vulgar T, (ed. 3), Nazarene Forctop, 
the foretop of a wig made in imitation of Christ’s head of 
hair, as represented by the painters and sculptors. 

B. sé. L A native of Nazareth. 

161: Bisce J/at?. ii. 23 He shalbe called a Nazarene, 
1797 Eacyel, Brit. (ed. 3) X11. 781/1 We find no particular 
place in the prophets in which it is said that the Messiah 
should be called a Nazarene. 1881 A, O'SHAUGHNESSY 
Sougs of Worker 1x Great folk no whit ashamed now to 
beseech That Nazarene to come and be their king. : 

b. A follower of Jesus of Nazareth; a Chris- 
tian. (So called esp. by Jews and Mohammedans.) 

3382 WvceiiF Acts xxiy. 5 Auctour of seducioun of the 
secte of Nazarens. 148: Caxton God/rcy Ixxxy. 134 Thenne 
was establysshed that they shold be called crysten men of 
crist; ffor byfore they were called nazaryens. (1685 BaxTER 
Paraphr. N. T,. Acts xxiv. 5 Calling tbe Christians Naza- 
renesin scorn, 3704 J. Pitts Acc. Moham. iy. 24, 1 never 
saw a Nazarene (i.e. a Christian) before. 1813 BYRoNn 
Giaour xxxv, ‘Vhe very name of Nazarene Was wormwood 
to his Paynim spleen. 1889 Huxtey Sci. 4 Chr. Trad, 
(1895) 301 On the whole..the Nazarenes were but little 
troubled for the first twenty years of their existence. 

4*—2 


NAZARISM. 


2. pl. An early Jewish-Christian sect, allied to 


the Ebionites. 

1689 tr. Siz0n's Crit. Hist. N. T. 51 Epiphanius. observes 
-+, that these ancient Nazarenes..were descended from the 
Primitive Christians of the same Name. @1724 J. Jones 
Meth. N. T. (1726) I. 385 The Nazarenes..differ'd only 
from the Jews, in that they profess’d the Name of Christ 
[ete]. 1765 Mactaine tr. AZosheim’s Eccl. Hist. (1768) 1. 
173 This body of judaizing Christians .. was afterwards 
divided into two sects... distinguished by the names of 
Nazarenes and Ebionites. 1840 Penny Cycl, XVI. 125/1 
The early fathers do not appear to bave regarded tbe 
Nazarenes as heretics. 1876 L. StepHen Eng. Th. 18th 
C. I. mm. ii, 103 Yhe doctrine afterwards maintained by 
Priestley that the Jewish sects, the Nazarenes and Ebio- 
nites..were the genuine Christians. | , 

3. A member of a sect of Christian reformers in 
Hungary. 

1886 W. J. Tucker £. Europe 155 No Nazarene may 
take up a weapon to attack bis brother-man, not even in 
self-defence. 

+Nazarism. Oés. vare—. = NAZARITISM. 

1638 Mepne Diatribe ii. Wks. (1672) 7 The Law given 
Numbers 6. concerning the Vow of Nazarisme. 

+ Nazaritan. Os. rare. [f. next+-an.] A 
Christian. 

1625 Purcuas Peleréis 1x. vi. IL. 1482 The..Corrector of 
the things of all the Nations of the Nazaritanes. 1632 Litu- 
cow Trav. 192 The most part of the inhabited villages [of 
Libanus] are Christians, called Amaronites, or Nostranes, 
quasi Nazaritans, and are governed by tbeir owne Patriarke. 

Nazarite! (nz-zarsit). Also 6 -ete. ff. L. 
Nasar-wus (see NAZAREAN) + -ITE1.] 

1. A native or inhabitant of Nazareth. 

1535 CoverbaLe AZazt. ii. 23 He shalhe called a Nazarite. 
1596 Suaxs. AZerch. V.1. iii. 35 The habitation which your 
Propbet the Nazarite coniured the diuell into. 1685 BaxTER 
Parapfhr. N. T. Matt. ii, 23 The Jews called Christ a Naza- 
rite, from that place of bis dwelling. 1903 H. Brack Work 
i. 10 The Jews sneered at the Nazarite and the Nazarites 
sneered at the Carpenter. 

+b. = Nazarene sh. 1b. Obs. rare. 

1535 CovERDALE Acts xxiv. 5 A maynteyner of the secte 
of the Nazaretes. 1656 PBLount Glossogr. s.v., The Dis- 
ciples were first called Nazarites..from Jesus of Nazareth. 

+2. =NAZARENE SO. 2. Obs. rare-°. 

1661 Biount Glossogr. (ed. 2), Nazarite, .. also certain 
Heretics so called. 

Nazarite 2 (nzezarait). Also 9 nazirite. [f. 
L. Nazar-xis (cf. prec.), repr. Hebr. wi xd277, 
f. zdzar to separate or consecrate oneself, to re- 
frain from anything.] The name given among 
the Hebrews to one who had taken certain vows 
of abstinence (see Numbers vi.). 

In the Wyclif Bible the earlier version uses the form 
Nazare, the later Nazavez or -cy. Coverdale has Nazaree 
in Judges xiii. 5, 7. 

1560 Biste (Genev.) (Vie. vi. 2 When a man or woman 
doeth separate them selues to vowe a vowe of a Nazarite. 
c1585 R. Browne Axnsw, Cartwright 64 To drinke wine .. 
was a pollution both of the Nazarites and Priestes. 1671 
Mittox Samsoz 1386 Nothing to do..that may dishonour 
Our Law, or stain my vow of Nazarite. 1706 A. Beprorp 
Temple Mus. iv. 78 Samuel was ..a Nazarite (which con- 
sisted only in a Vow of Abstinence). 1797 Eucycl. Brit, 
(ed. 3} XII. 781/2 The priest or some other shaved the head 
of the Nazarite at the door of the tabernacle. 1831 E. 
Burton £cct. Hist. vii, 248 There were always persons in 
Jerusalem... who took upon them the vow of a Nazarite. 
1882 Farrar Early Chr. 1. 520 There are traces in Scrip- 
ture that the Nazarites were regarded with peculiar pride. 

aftrib. 1593 Nasue Christ's T. 23 With Nazarite-tresses, 
to my Crosse will I bind her crossing frowardness and con- 
taminations. 18.. Szble Helps (Bagster) 88/2 Various in- 
terpretations have heen given of the Nazarite vow. 

Hence Na‘zariteship; Nazaritic a.; Na‘za- 
ritish 2.; Na‘zaritism. 

61x Bisce Nez. vi. 4 All the days of his separation 
(marg. *Nazariteship] shall be eat nothing that is made of 
the vine. 1650 Trapp Comm. Nunz. vi. 14 He must come 
with his sin-offering .. before be could be released of his 
Nazariteship. 1738 Crupen Concord, s.v. Nazarite, When 
the time of their Nazaritship was accomplished. 1797 
Encyel. Brit. (ed. 3) X11. 781/2 They began again the 
whole ceremony of their consecration and Nazariteship. 
1864 WessTer, *Nazaritic, pertaining to a Nazarite, or to 
Nazarites. 1874 H.R. Revnoups Fokn Baptist ii. § 2. 161 
‘Those who had put themselves for different periods under 
the Nazaritic vow. 1675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 
295 God's GG lah froin him when he lost his *Nazaritish 
hair by Delilah. 1854 J. Bruce Biog. Santson i. 15 The 
Nazantish vow had preceded the birth of both. 1692 J. 
Epwaros /zg. Remark. Texts NV. T. 47 Vhe law of * Naza- 
ritism concerning Ionz and uncut hair. a 1762 D. Jennincs 
Jewish Antig. (1808) 1. 422 The institution of Nazaritism 
was no doubt partly religious. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. 1. 
520 The Nazaritism of St. James is a circumstance of great 
moment in the explanation of his life and character. 

Naze (né'z). Also 8 nase. f[app. inferred 
from place-names such as ¢he ase in Essex or 
that at the southern extremity of Norway (Léz- 
desnzs).\ A promontory or headland, a ness. 

1774 1. West Antig. Furness 93 Furness being a kind of 
peninsula, or nase or ness of land, as its naine imports. 1826 
Ewinc Geog. (ed. 7) 23 vote, Naze, ness, and mull, are also 
used to signify remarkable portions of land stretching out 
into the water. 1837 Macpoucatt tr. Graah's £. Coast 
Greenland 24 Hiding..the whole actual shore, except here 
and there some inconsiderable naze. 

{| Nazir (nazir). Also7-ar,-er. f[a. Pers. or 
Urdii (from Arab.) ,b4 2az’7 superintendent, 
inspector, etc., f. sazar sight, vision.] ‘The title 
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of various officials in Mohammedan countries; a 
native official in Anglo-Indian courts. 

1678 J. Puiturs Savernier's Trav. 1. 1. 42 The King 
advanc'd him to the Office of Nazar, or Grand Master of 
the House. 1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot's /rav, u. 9% fe 
commanded the Nazer.. to he exposed naked to the Sun; 
and the Nazer is one of the chief Officers of that Court, 
1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) X11. 782/1 In this sense (oe 
was the Nazir of the court of Pharaoh. 1840 J. B. Fraser 
Koordistan 1. ii. 30 He addressed .. his Naz77, or steward, 
and told him to go to certain of his guests. 1878 GRANT 


Hist. India 1, \xxxi. 431/1 The rajab had few privileges 


beyond those of the Na&zirs, or nobles. 

Wazirite, variant of Nazarire. 

Nazold. Also 9 @a/, nazzald, nazzle. [Of 
obscure origin: cf, NazzarpD.] A silly or weak- 
ininded person. 

1607 Wacxincton Off. Glass 83, 1 know some selfe-con- 
ceited nazold, and some jaundice-fac’d idiot, that uses to 
deprave and detract from mens worthines. 18.. (see Eng. 
Dial, Dict. s.v. Azzald). 

Na‘zy, 2. slang or dial, Also 9 nazzy. [Cf. 
Nase @.} Drunken. 

axjoo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Nazze, drunken. 1855 
Rosinson Whitby Gloss., Nazzy, stupified, intoxicated. 

Na-zzard. Ods. exc. dial. [Of obscure origin : 
cf. NazoLb.} An insignificant or feeble person. 

1619 H. Hutton Follie's Anat, (Percy Soc.) 36 Women 
by nature doe a nazzard spigbt, Because he’s a light-borse- 
manand wants weight. 1882in £. D. D.s.v. Azzard. 

Hence Narzzardly a., poor, ill-thriven. 

1675 Cotton Scoffer Scoft 68 Such a nazardly Pigwiggin, 
A little Hang-strings in a Biggin. 

+t Ne, 56. Ods. rave—'. [ad. OF. *zée, acc. of 
ntes:—L,. nepos: see NEPHEW.] A nephew. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 273 His successour and 
ne was Octauianus Augustus. 

+ Ne, v. Sc. Obs. vare—'. [ad. OF. meer, var. 
of zeler, ner: see DENY v.] To deny. 

c1400 Sc. Trojax War (Horstm.) 1. 573 It syt no cristyne 
mane [to] Ne, gode of myght baitb may & kane [etc.]. 

Ne (nz), adv. and conj.1 Now only arch. Also 
ini,g-sny. [OE. ve, #7=OFris. and OS. xe, 27 
(MDu. ze), OHG. 227 (7e), ON. zé (for 7ze), Goth. 
nt = Lith. 2é, OSI. 2e-, L.me-(in nefas, negzteo, etc.), 
Skr. za, related by ablaut to Goth. xé, Lat. x, 
Gr. vy-, Skr. 2a. 

A. adv. =Not. 1. As simple negative. 

¢ 725 Corpus Gloss, (Hessels) N 199 Nuguid, ne huru is. 
c 825 Wesp, Psalter iii. 7 Ne ondredu ic dusend folces ym- 
sellendes me, agoo Lesden Riddle 3 in O. E. Texts 150 
Ni uuat ic mec biuorth{nj@ wullan fliusum. 971 Blickl. 
Hom. 7 Ne ondrad pu be, Maria. c 1000 /ELFric Gev. iii. 1 
Hwi forbead god eow, pet ge ne xton of zlcum treowe. 
a11zz O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1086 Hwam ne mzg 
earmian swylcere tide? a@1zzes Leg. Kath. 1390 Hwi ne 
hihe we for to beon i-fulbet. azz50 Owl & Night. 47 West 
thu that ich ne cunne singe ..? ¢ 1320 S’r Tristr. 1749 
Pan doute we for no ping Pat we ne may ban our wille. 
c13785 Sc. Leg. Saints xxx. (Theodora) 73 He trawalyt sa 
Pat he ne mycbt rest nycht na day. a 1450 Aut. dela Tour 
39 The lady..asked whi he ne wolde with her speke. 1485 
Caxton Chas. Gt. 39, I ne entende but onely to reduce 
thauncient ryme into prose. 1§59 “A/irr. Mag., Cambridge 
iii, He ne had, nor could encrease his line. a@ 1592 GREENE 
Looking-gl. Wks. (Rtldg.) 144/2 Twenty thousand infants 
that ne wot The right hand from the left. 1812 Byron CA. 
Har... ii, A youth Who ne in virtue’s ways did take delight. 

+b. In the conditional clauses 2¢ cere, 7e 
had... been, were it not, had it not been (for). 
Also with omission of verb. Oés. 

croso O. £. Chron. (MS. D.) an. 943 He hy zewyldan 
meahte, nzre bet hi on niht ut ne zt burston of bare hyriz. 
13.. Sir Beues (A.) 2005 Ne wer is dou3ter Iosiane, Sertes, 
ich wolde ben is hane! 1375 Barsour Srzce 1. 424 He.. 
haid till erd gane fullyly, Ne war he bynt him by his sted. 
c 1482 in Cal. Proc. Chanc. Q. Eliz. (1830) 11. Pref. 64 Vhe 
same Thomas .. was in grete juperdie of life, ne only the 
grace of God. 1494 Fasyan Cron. v1. ccxii. 228 Alfrede 
shulde haue holpen me, ne hadde erle Goodwyn ben. 
1513 Douctas ZxeZs x1. xvii. 97 Ne war, as than, the rosy 
Phebus red Hys wery stedis had dowkyt our the hed. 

+c. JVe-for-thi, nevertheless. Obs. rare. 

@ 1300 Cursor A1. 11621 Maria and ioseph ne for-pi For the 
child war ful dreri. 13.. 72d. 7628 (Gott.), Bot saule he dred 
him ne for-pi. 

+2. a. With another negative following. Odés. 

Also occas. doubled, esp. when combined with the verh. 

971 Blickl. Hom. 13 Ne herede heo hine no mid wordum 
anum, ac mid ealre heortan. c 1000 Ags. Gosf. Matt. xxv. 
43 Ic wees cuma and ge me ne in ne Zeladodun. 11540. £. 
Chron, (Laud MS.) an. 1137 Pe erthe ne bar nan corn. c1z00 
Trin. Coll. Hom.21 He ne hadde him selue nane. ¢ 1275 
Passion our Lord 17 in O. E. Misc. 37 Ne perfb per non 
adrede. ¢ 1380 Wycuir Sevzz. Sel. Wks. II. 306 Lo, ne ben 
not al pes pat spekeu of pe cuntre of Galile? 1411 Nolls of 
Parlt, Vil. 650/2 He knoweth wel that..he ne hath noght 
born hym as he sholde hav doon. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 
95 Ne doubte ye not for I shal rendre you anone al hole, 

+b. With another negative preceding. Oés. 

971 Blickl. fom. 21 Pxt leoht on nanre tide ne ablinnep. 
1154 O. £. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1140 Hi nan helpe ne 
hafden of pe kinge. a@1250 Owl & Might. gos Pu neauer 
ne singst in Irlonde. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 4493 Vor per 
nas vnnepe non Prynce in al pe world, pat ne moste be bere. 
1450-1530 M/yrr. our Ladye2 Ye wote well that no inan ne 
may well sbewe tbe worthynes..therof. 1480 Caxton Chrov. 
Eng. xxii. 20 It was not long after tbat brenne ne come 
ageyne with a grete nauye. . 

3. a. As 72- in combination with a verb. Ods. 

Even in OF, xe was reduced to #- before certain common 
words, as in ud, dn, n&fre, n#2iz and the verbal forms 


NEAL. 


nabban, ntom, nys, nzs, nyllan, nytan, etc. In ME. various 
parts of the verbs 6e, dave, will, and wit occur frequently 
with this prefixed -(for illustrations see NABBE, Nap, NAVE; 
Nam, Nas, Nis; Nit, Nore, etc.), and the same pheno- 
inenon is not unusual with other verbs. 

cx200 Moral Ode 102 (Trin. Coll. MS.), Peih we hes ne 
niseien lie waren ure iferen. ¢1275 assion our Lord 611 
in O. E. ATise. 54 Yet heo hit nyleuede be more ne fe lesse. 
¢ 1330 R. Beunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 6576 Peym nauaillede 
mast ne roper. 1390 Gower Conf 11. 40 That time schal 
noght overpasse, hat 1 naproche hir ladihede. c1407 Lypc. 
Reson & Se2s. 5553 They nentende nyght nor day But vnto 
merthe. 1425 Nolls of Parlt. IV. 267/2 My Lord Mare- 
schall naleyeth no possession nor continuance hadde. 

+ b. Snffixed (as -7z) to the preceding word. Oés. 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 17223 Quin suld i, iesu, do pi will? 23.. 
Tord. 1108 (Gétt.), His dede .. had euer ben hid, wam iesu 
him-self had it kid. 13.. /béd. 23362 (Edinb.), pain sal wit 
naping of site. ¢1375 /é7d. 6130 (Fairf.), Was na hous..attyn 
per_was dedemon in liggande. 

B. conj, 

1. =Nor. a. Following a negative clause, or a 
word with negative force. We. .2e (sometimes) = 
neither..nor. Now only arch, 

In ME. occas. prefixed to the following word, as in A. 3a. 

c825 Vesp. Psalter v. 6 Ne eardad neh de awerged ne 
Sorhwuniad da unrehtwisan [etc.}. agoo Letden Middle 5 
in O. £. Texts 151 Uundnae me ni biad uefle, ni ic uarp 
hefe. 971 Slickl. Hom.25 Nis per eniz sar gemeted, ne 
adi, ne ece. 1154 O. £. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1137, I ne 
can nei ne mai tellen alle pe wunder ne alle be pines. 
c1205 Lay. 10260 Ne bi-lafde he.. suster ne broder Ne quene 
ne nah cun. ¢1275 Passion our Lord 3 in UO. E. Misc. 37 
Nis hit nouht of karlemeyne ne of be Duzeper. c 1330 R. 
Brunxne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 9906 Pey nadde neyper drede 
naffray. ¢1380 Wycur Ser. Sel. Wks. 1. 41 Neipir in 
noumbre ne in clopiug, ne in mete ne in housynge. 1426 
Aupetay Poens 1 Thai schuld never be schainyd ne chent, 
ne lost here lyfe, ne lond, ne rent. ¢ 1500 Afedusiue 28 He 
ne wyst where he was, ne whither he went. 1537 CRANMER 
Let. in Alisc. Writ, (Parker Soc.) 11. 336 He cannot in that 
diocese he accepted ne allowed, 158x Marsecx Bé. of Notes 
666 Ibey ne could ne would help the afflicted. 1600 Hot- 
LAND Livy XLV. xxxv. 1225 No doubt was made at all of the 
triumph of Anicius, ne yet of Octavius. a 1648 Lp, HERBERT 
Hen, VIII (1683) 257 They could not, ne did say that they 
had. 1742 SHENSTONE Schoolmzistr. (ed. 1) vili, Ne did she 
e’er complain, ne deem it rough. 1798 CoLeripGe Axe. lar. 
UL iii, Ne could we laugh, ne wail. 

+b. Used with a negative following. Odés. 

1154 [see above]. ¢1386 CHaucer Axt.'s 7. 488 Arcite 
is exiled .., Ne nevere mo he schal bis lady see. c14z0 
Chron. Vilod. 1723 He my3t not challange pat heritage, Ny 
nomore ry3t badde perto. 1452 Azc. Cal. Rec. Dublin (1889) 
I. 275 Ne tbeyshulde not go in to the contre to byge corne. 

+e. With omission of preceding negative (some- 
times expressed in what follows). Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 4146 For man pat liuand es, ne wijf, Ne 
sal be scappus wit pe lijf ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace 
(Rolls) 14995 Swilk men..pat dide ne seide to noman ille. 
¢€ 1386 CHaucer Kwt.'s T. 767 Love ne lordschipe Wol not, 
his thonkes, have no felaschipe. 1435 Misvx F7re of Love 
1 The whilk hoke in sentence ne suhstance I pink tochaunge. 
1484 in Surtees Alisc. (1890) 42 Thay ne noon of theim were 
nevere privey to ye sealing. 1542 UpALL Eras. Apoph, 21 
They would receive ne take not a scholare without a great 
fee. 1618 Kalender of Sheph. »xxv, Vbus orison riseth ne 
resconceth. Meridian also riseth not ne resconseth. 

+d. =Nor, and. . not, neither. Uds. rare. 

1590 SPENSER F. Q. 111. iv. 56 That doest all thinges deface, 
ne lettest see The heautie of his worke. 1599 Haktuyt Voy. 
II. 14 76 These boates are so many that it seemeth wonder- 
full, ne serue they for otber tben to take small fisb. 

+2. =Orn. Obs. rare. 

c¢1500 JZelusine 144 The moost strong and fell folke that 
euer I sawe ne herde speke of. 1548 Cranmer in Strype 
Eccl. Menz, (1721) 11. App. AA. 97 There be but few matters 
more necessary ne more expedyent for kynges..to loke upon. 

+ Ne, conj.*, variant of Na com.2 than. Obs. 

c1g00 Sc. Trojan War (Horstm.) 1. 399 That nane was 
wisser vndre the hewene Ne Medea ine byr dais. 1508 
Dunsar Tua Mariit Wemen 377 Zing lusty gallandis, that 
I held more in daynte,.,Ne bim that dressit me so dink. 

We, obs. f. NEIGH, Nico. Nea, north. and Sc. 
var. of No. Nead(e, Neadle, Neady, obs. fi. 
NEED, NEEDLE, Negevy. Weaf(ful), obs. ff. 
NIEVE(FUL). 

+ INeagues, neakes, variants of zgs in God's 
nigs: see Gop 14b. Obs. rare. 

1602 Marston Awt. & Afel. mn. 11, Gods neakes, they would 
have shone like my mystresse browe. J/é7¢. 1v. 1, Gods 
neakes, proude elfe,.. give the Duke reverence. 1619 
Fretcuer, etc. Ant. Malta vy. i, V1}.. goe up and downe 
drinking small beere and swearing ‘odds neagues. 

Weakit, obs. Sc. form of NAKED a. 

+ Neal, 2. Ods. In6 neall, 7 neale(d).. [repr. 
OE. zdéol, ntol, var. neowol, ntwol deep, profound.] 
Of water: Deep. Also zeal(ed) fo (see quots.). 

1574 W. Bourne Regiment for Sea xxii. (1577) 61 Those 
be neall or deepe harde unto the sandes or daungers. 1626 
Capt. Smitu Accid. Yug. Seamen 30 Come to an Anchor 
vnder the Ley of tbe weatber shore, the Ley shore, nealed 
too, looke to your stoppers. 1627 — Seaman's Gram. ix. 44 
If it be Nealed to, that is, deepe water close aboord the 
shore. 1644 MainwavrainGc Sea-Alax’s Dict., Neale-too. 
[Also in PHaittips (1658) and CHAmpers Cycé. Supp. (1753).J 

Neal (nil), v. Obs. exc. dial. Also 6-7 nele, 
7 neil(l)e, neale, g neeal, nale. [Aphetic form 
of ANNEAL v.] 

1. trans. Yo fire or bake (earthenware, etc.), 
esp. So as to glaze it. =ANNEAL v. 2. ? Obs. 

1538 [implied in NEatep Af/.a.). 1601 HoLLanp Péiny t. 
425 Lhe wine-vessels..must be nealed with pitch, presently 


at 


NEALED. 


pon the rising of the dog-star. 1615 G. Sanpys Trav, 31 
Divers..make the particles of clay, gilt, and coloured before 
they be neiled by tbe fire. 1683 Petrus Fleta .Vin. 1. (1686) 
g Plaster it all over tbe inside of the Furnace, let it dry well.. 
that it may be neald. 1799 G. Suitu Ladoratory 1.9 Blood 
stone, which has been nealed and heaten to a..powder. 

b. fg. To burn. Also with Zz/o. 

1673 O. Wacker Edne. 209 Yet are they not to be neglected, 
but to beneal’d into youth, that they may not through defect 
of them, miscarryin their age, 1829 Hoce Shepherd's Cal.ii, 
Till that hard and cruel heart 0’ yours be nealed to an izle. 

2. To temper, to solten or toughen (metal or 
glass), by the action of fire or heat, es. by a pro- 
cess of heating and slow cooling. =ANNEAL w. 4. 

1558 Puacr Enid yu. U iij b, Swordes and glaiues in fur- 
neis neale they tough. 1611 Markham Countr. Content... 
x. (1668) 56 Strong wier.., being nealed and allaid in the fire, 
you may hend and bow at your pleasure. 1665 Hooxr 
Jicrogr. 42 By a leisurely heating and cooling, the parts are 
nealed into another posture. 1685 Borie Hfects of Motion 
viii. 93 A Glass that seemed to have been well-baked or 
nealed (as they call it). 1745 Pil. Trans. XLII. 506 Those 
Drops or Lachrymez of Glass, which, instead of heiug nealed, 
had been immediately quenched in Water. 1763 W. Lewis 
Phil. Comm, Arts 5 Vhe wire is softened and made pliable 
hy nealing or heating it on live coals. 188r /. Wight Gloss., 
-Veval, to temper by fire. 1894 S. E. Worc. Gloss., Nate, to 
anneal; to softien or toughen tron : 

+3. intr. To undergo the process of annealing. 

1626 Meveret Ansiv. Bacon Touching Metals B.’s Wks. 
1857 111. 817 Reduction is cbiefly effected hy fire, wherein 
if they stand and nele, the imperfect metals vapour away. 
1684 Boye Porousn. Anim, & Solid Bod. viii. 137 We laid 
this Glass.. warily upon a few Quick-coals, and having suf. 
fered it to neal awhile [etc.} 

Nealed, //. a. [f. prec.+-ED1.] Annealed ; 
having unctergone the process of annealing. 

1538 Letann /¢im, (1769) VI. 72 Pottes exceeding finely 
nelyd and florishid. 1576 Baker Jewell of Health 193b, 
Poure a fourth parte of it into a newe and stronge nealed 
potte. 1615 Cooke Body of Man 110 Ou the inside (they 
are] lined with slime, and as it were nealed like earthen pots. 
1658 A. Fox Wirtz’ Surg. t. iv. 13 The stenching of blood 
must be effected onely with nealed Irons and other burning 
ineanes, 1684 R. Water Mat, Exper. 111 A Leaden 
Plummet being fastened to a nealed Brass-Wire. a 1734 
Nort Fram, 1. ii. § 46 (1740) 52 The Patent for the Inven- 
tion of nealed Cannon. 

Neal-fire, ouce-wd. Annealing fire. 

1813 HocG Queen's Wake, Young Kennedy iii, Wis soul 
was the neal- re, inhaled from his den. 

Nealing (nilin , v/. 56. (and ppl. a.) [f. 
Neat v.] The action of the verb, in varions senses ; 
the process of annealing or tempering. 

1622 Matynes dnc. Laiv: Merch, 284 By the working, 
hammering, often nealing and blaunching, which alwaies in 
base moneys is verie great, 1678 Phil, Trans. X11. 955 
Neither was it altogether free from Copper; because, upon 
Nealing, it always turned black on the surface. 1727-38 
Cuampers Cycé, .Vealing of glass is the baking of glass, to 
dry, harden, and give it the due consistence, after it has been 
hlown, 1799 G. Ssutu Laboratory 1.71 Heatsoon restores 
its ductility, which is termed nealing or annealing. 1839 
Ure Dict. Arts 47 Annealing or Nealing, a process by 
which glass is rendtred less frangible, and metals .. are 
again rendered malleable. 

b. attrib. or ppl. a. 

1644 Dicay .Vat. Bodies viii. (1658) 69 To let it {glass} cool 
by degrees in such relentings of fire, as they call their neal- 
ing heats. 1665 Boyte Orig. Formes 5 Qual. 169 To de- 
prive it of its spring it needs the violent agitation of a neal- 
ins fire. 1722 De Foe Col, Jack (1840) 8 We got into the 
ash-holes, and nealing-arches in the glasshouse. 1745 PAz/. 
Trans. X1111. 508 Set to cool gradually in what ts called 
the nealing Furnace. 

Weam(e, variants of Emg (see N 3). 

1589 Pappe w. f/atchet (1844) 25 The babie comes in with 
Nunka, Neame, and Dad. a@ 1652 Brome Queenes Exch. 
11, Wks. 1877 111. sox Ang. Pull the fool otf me. Jef O 
hut they shatl not, neam, ‘tis more than they cando. 1684- 
in dialect use (Warw., Staff., Derby, Yks., Lancs), chiefly my 
neam (see Eng. Dial, Dict.). 

Neamble, obs. form of NIMBLE a. 

Neance, north. dial. forms of None. 

Neanderthaloid (n/x:ndaita'loid), a. [See 
def. and -o1.] Having the characteristics of a 
prehistoric skull of very low type found at Nean- 
derthal in Khenish Prussia in 1857; characterized 


by this type of skull. 

1887 W. H. Frowrr in Jrut. Anuthrop. Inst. XVI. 377 A 
type which bas received the name ‘ Neanderthaloid*. 1890 
Huxtey in 1944 Cent, Nov. 776 Skulls do approach the 
Neanderthaloid type, among hoth the brunet and the hlond 
long-head races. 

Neap (nip), sb. north. dial, and U.S. Also 
6,9 nepe,7 neep, nape. [perh. of Scand. origin : 
cf. Norw. dial. zezp a forked pole, a wooden stay 
(Aasen), Icel. ez the space between two fingers. ] 

1, The pole or tongue of a cart. (Now C’, S.) 
Also attrib. in + nefpe-yoke. 

8 Inventory in Midl. Counties Hist, Collector (1855) 1. 
233 tm ii) waynes, ii) dongcarts..iij nepe yoks. 1659 

OOLE Comenius’ Vis, World (1672) 173 ‘The parts of a 
Wagon are, the Neep (or draught-tree) [etc.}. 1877 C. D. 
Wauner Seing a Boy i, When I rode on the neap of the 
Cart, and drove the oxen. 1884 //arper’s Mag. Sept. 613/1 
They had. -perched themselves on a cart neap. 

2. (See quots.) 

31691 Ray WV. C. Words (ed. 2) 51 A Nafpe or Neap3 a 
piece of Wood, that hath two or three feet, with which 
they bear up the fore-part of a laded Wain, 1876 A/ia- 
Yorksh. Gloss., Neap,..a three-legged rest, constructed of 
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Neap (nip), a. and s6.2_ Forms: 1 nép-, 5-8 
neep, (6 -e), 6-8 nepe, (6 nep, neb, 7 nape), 
7-8 neipe, (8 niepe, nip), 6— neap, (6-7 -e). [OE. 
nép in népfidd, of obscure etym. and meaning, 
otherwise found only in Z£xod. 469 in the pbrase 
Sordganges nép, app. =‘ without power of advanc- 
ing’, Da. 2ptid is prob. from English.] 

1. Avap tide, a tide occurring shortly after the 
first and third quarters of the moon, in which the 
high-water level stands at its lowest point. Orig. 
neap-flood, and occas, with other sbs. as s/ream, 


Also xeap season, the time of neap tide. 

¢725 Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) Int. 196 Ledo, nep flod. 
¢850 0. E. Martyrot. 40 Se fylledflod hid nemned on leden 
matlina, & se nepflod feda. c10se Suppl. 7lfric’s Gloss. 
in Wr.-Wialcker 182 Ledona, nepflod ve/ ehba, 

1479 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 425 That they leue resonahle 
stutf upon the hak fro spryng to spryng, to serue the pouere 
people..in the neep sesons. @ 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen.VII1 
131 Thre horsemen..whicbe wel knewe the hauenof Calice, 
came at a nepe tide. 1561 Even Arte Navi. 1. xviii, 
Whiche the Mariners call nepe tydes, lowe ebbes, lowe 
waters, dead waters, or lowe fluddes. 1622 Hawkins Voy. 
S. Sea (1847) 155 Our shippe..in the neap streames comming 
a-ground in the sterne. 1694 Lond. Gaz. No. 3025/3 The 
great Ships..wanted Water to comme over the Flatts..hy 
reason of the Neep Tides. 1720 Stavre Sfow's Surv. (1754) 
1.1, vi. 34/2 The Tides were then atthe Neapest. 1794 SuL- 
LIVAN View Nat. I. 390 The spring tides will be greater .. 
and the neap tides on that account will be less. 1860 A// 
Year Round No. 69. 449 The tides are weak, orneap 3 the 
oscillation of the sea is less. 1870 Proctor Other tH orlds 
iii. 73 We have tides ranging hetween the highest spring 
tides..and the lowest neap tides. 

fig. 1645 Quartes Sol, Recant, xu. 73 When ehbing 
hloods neap-tides shall strike thy lims With trembling Pal- 
sies. 1875 Tennyson Q. A/ary 1. v, The realm is poor, The 
exchequer at neap-tide [ed. 1, neap-ebb]. 

2. aésol. as sb. A neap tide. 

1584 in J. J. Cartwright Chap. Hist. Yorks (1872) 268 
We say that tbere ryseth at the sprynge 18 foott water, and 
at the nepe eleaven foot water. 1661 J. Cuitprey Srit. 
Paconica 91 So do the Neaps too after the Quarters. 1679 
Satmon Hore Math, w. xvit. 405 The Neaps and lowest 
‘Tides at her..quarters 1727-38 Cuampers Cyc/. sv., The 
lowest of the neap is four days before the full or change— 
on which occasion the sean:en say, that it is deep neep, 
1776 Cook in Phil. Trans. UXVI. 448 During the neep, the 
tude was very inconsiderable. 1849 H. MILLER Footfr. 
Creat, xiit (1874) 233 A zone still less deeply covered by 
water, and which even the lower neaps expose. 1875 
LBeprorp Sailor's Pocket Bk. v. (ed. 2) 146 For both springs 
and neaps give the height of high water. 

b. In phir. ead neap: see DEAD a, 27. 

1589 Greexe Sullie’s Love C3 The lowest ebhe may 
haue his flow, and the deaddest neape his full tide. 1627 
HaKkewitt A fol, (1630) 131 High springs and dead Neapes. 
a 1641 [see DeEap a. 27). 1751 Anc. St. Navig. Lyn, ete. 24 
Ships of considerable Burden could. .come up to the Town- 
side at Low-water, and even at dead Niepe. 1882 [} /ifte’s 
Lincolnsh, Direct. 750 Ships of over sco tons register can 
come to Sutton Bridge at dead neap. 


Neap (nip), v. Forms: 7 nepe, 8 neep, neip, 
8-neap. [f. Near 56.2] 
1. intr. a. Of tides: To become lower, to tend 


towards the neap. Also fass. 

1652-62 [levis Cosmogr. Introd. (1682) 23 From the first 
quarter to the full it (the sea] is said to spring: from the 
full to the last quarter it is said to nepe. 1854 G. DL. 
Ricnuarvson Univ. Code v. (ed. 12) 3270 The tdes are 
neaped, 1866 Lven, Star 24 Mar., The tides are now 
Neaping. 

b. To reach the highest point of neap tide. 

1805 Chron, in Ann. Keg. 410/2 At 40 minutes past 2 the 
tide had neaped and fell above 3 inches. 

To be neaped, of a vessel: (see quots.). 

1704 &; Harris Ler. Techn, Ls.v. Neige, When a Ship 
wants Water, so that she cannot get out of a Harbour, off 
from the Ground, or out of the Dock, the Seamen say she is 
Neiped. 2769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1780), wWeafed, the 
situation of a ship which is left aground on the beighth of a 
spring-tide, 1835 Sir J. Ross Narr. end Voy. xxxiti. 467 
‘Lhe tides were now diminishing, while we could not run 
the risk of being neaped in this manner. 1865 Pad/ Wall 
G. 2x Nov. 6 Owing to a sudden change in the river.., the 
Vooltan is neaped, and cannot leave here unti! the r4th inst. 
1891 Law Times XC. 248/2 Inasmuch as she could load 
‘always afloat’ in the dock, she was not entitled to leave it 
in order to avoid heing neaped. 

b. frans, with personal agent. rare—', 

1770 in Hawkesworth Voy. (1773) 111. 559, I hauled her 
bow close ashore; hut kept her stern afloat, because I was 
afraid of neiping her. 

Neapil, neaple, obs. forms of NtprLe. 

Neapkyn, obs. Sc. form of Napkin. 

+tNea‘pness. Obs. rare—'. [f. NEapa. + -NESS.] 
The condition of being at the neap. 

1720 SrrvrE Sfow's Surv. (1754) 1. 1. vi. 33/2 The Tides 
were very slack and in a manner at the very Neapness. 

Neapolitan (n/app'litin), a. and sb, Also 6-7 
Neo-. [ad. L. Nedpolitadn-us, f. Nedpolités (see 
-ITE), f. Nedpolis (Gr. NearoAts, new town), Naples.] 

A. adj. Belonging or native to, distinctive or 
characteristic of, connected with, Naples. 

1596 SHaks. Werch. V. 1. ii. 43 First there is the Neopoli- 
tane Prince. 1617 Moryson /¢77. 111. 133 English Coursers, 
bred of the Neapolitan Horses and English Mares. 1664 
Everyn Kad, Hort, (1729) 234 Medlars. he Great Dutch, 
Neopolitan and One without Stones, 1705 Avpison /¢aly 
203 The Lyhian Port is but the Neapolitan Bay in little. 
1797 Mas. Rapeurre /talian xii, The strangers of distinc- 


natural hranches, and used to support the shaft ofavehicle. . tion, dressed in the sptendid Neapolitan hahit. 1830 Lyett 


NEAR. 


Princ. Geol, t. vi, (1837) 1.141 Recent shells procured... from 
the Neapolitan seas, 1862 Burcon Lett. fr. Rome xxii. 
276 There seemed in fact a marked change of race on getting 


into tbe Neapolitan States, 

b. In special uses. +Veapolitan disease (also 
euphem. covsolalion, favour), a form of syphilis 
(cf. NAPLES 1a). Aeapolilan maple (see quots.). 
Neapolitan ointment, a mercurial ointment used 
for syphilis. +A@apolilan scab, = N. disease. 
Neapolitan sixth (see quots.). Neapolitan violet, 
a double sweet-scented variety of viola. Veapolitan 
yellow, Naples yellow. 

a 1704 T. Brown Lett, to Gent. & Ladies Wks. 1709 IIL. 
1B 47 Had'st thou administered a little *Neapolitan Conso- 
lation to thy Hibernian. 1656 Brount Glossogr., * Neopo- 
litan disease. @170q4 1. Brown Pleasant Lett to Gent. 
Wks. 1709 111. 1. 7 That which we call the Neapolitan 
Disease. 1777 Ropertson America (1783) 11. 76 This dis- 
temper..has been sometimes called the Neapolitan and 
sometimes the Frencb disease. 1592 Greene Conny Catch. 
Wks. (Grosart) X. 44 They. .find nothing buta *Neapolitan 
fauour for their labour. 1833 /’enny Cycl. 1. 77/1 Acer ob- 
tusatwzit,the * Neapolitan maple. 1882 Garden 18 Nov. 4359/2 
The Neapolitan Maple, with its reddish purple hrancbes, 
isa handsome tree. 1753 CHAMBERS Cyc/. Supp. s.v., *Nea- 
politan ointment..is a mixture of quicksilver, and other 
things into an ointment. 1899 Addbutt’s Syst. Med. VIM. 
409 He has several times seen E. iris to follow a friction 
with Neapolitan ointment, 1671 H. M. tr. Lrasi, Colloq. 
531 The New Leprosie, which some..do call the *Nea- 
politan scab. 1871 Stainer //armony xii. § 138 A chord 
consisting of the sub-dominant and its minor third and 
minor sixth is used in the major or minor mode. It is called 
the *Neapolitan Sixth. 1889 E. Prout //armony (ed. 10) 
xit § 276 The first inversion of this chord is generally 
known as the ‘ Neapolitan sixth’, a name for whicb it is 
difficult to give a satisfactoryreason. 1836 Loupox L£ucycé. 
Plants 187 Viola odorata is a favorite flower. .. The double 
purple and the *Neapolitan are the most esteemed varieties. 
1843 Penny Cycl. XXVI. 344/1 Some of them have douhle 
flowers, which is the case in the variety known as the Nea- 
politan violet. 1891 Tuorre Dict. Applicd Chem. 11. 692/2 
*Neapolitan Yellow. 

B. sé. An inhabitant or native of the kingdom 
or city of Naples. 

1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1.(MS. Dighy 230) If. 34 Cecile, 
.. Lo wiche ful inany Neapolitan longith this day. 1593 
Suaks. 2 Hen, VI, v. & 117 A blood-bespotted Neopolitan, 
Out-cast of Naples. 1610 — 7emf. 11. 1. 117 O Stephano, 
two Neapolitanes scap'd. 1670 G. H. //ist. Cardinals 
1,1. 8 The poor Neapolitan. .was not slow to take his leave. 
1756-7 tr. Aeysler's Trav. (1760) 11. 227 Cardinal Gicronimo 
Casanata,a Neapolitan. 18z2 W. Rosinson in J. A. Heraud 
Life Midshipm. v. (1837) 81 Genoese, French, Sards, and 
Neapolitans. 1862 Burcon Lett. fr. Rome xxii. 278 Two 
Neapolitans..soon entered into conversation with me. 

+b. (See quot.) Obs. rare —'. 

1597 Mortey J/utrod, Alns. 180 The Neapolitans or 
Canzone a la Napolttana, different from them [s¢. canzo- 
nets] in nothing sauing in name. 

+c. ‘he Neapolitan disease. Ols. rare. 

1631 T. Powett Jom of All Trades 23 Their best bene- 
factor [is) the Neapolitan. 

Near (nies), edu.) (and prep.) Obs. exc. dial. 
Forms: 1 néar, néor, nér, nior, nyr, 3-4 neor, 
ner, nier, 4-5 neer, 4-7 nere, (7 neere), 5-6 
Sc. neir, 6- near. (OE. xdar, etc., comparative of 
néah Nich adv., = OF ris. nfar, nier, nyer etc, 
OS. néhor (MDu. xaer), MLG. (ndger), nder, nar, 
OHG. ndhor (MUG. nudher, nir, G. naher), ON. 
ner (see NEAR adv.”), Goth. néhiwis. Cf, Nara. 
and aav.] 

I. In purely adverbial (or prepositional) use. 

+1. With verbs of motion. Nearer or closer (to 
a place, point, or person). Freq. governing ‘a 
noun in the dative. Ods. 

Beownlf 745 Ford near wtstop, nam pa mid handa .. rinc 
on raste, c888 K. AEcereD Socté. iii. § 1 Da eode se 
Wisdom near..minum hreowsienduin zepohte. 971 Blick. 
/fom,. 179 Gang me near hider. ¢1205 Lay. 8884 Pane 
kaisere he eode neor. 1297 RK. Grouc, (Rolls) 4920+ 132 
Cadwal .. Aryuede hysyde toteneys [and] come sondel ner. 
1400 Rom. Mose 2442 But ofte thou faylest of thy desyre, 
Er thou maiest come her any nere. 1533 J. Hevwoop 
Mery Play 653 Stand styll, drab, 1 say, aud come no nere. 
1596 Edw. ///, 1. it, Pardon me,..1 will come no near. 

+b. Near and near, nearer and nearer. Oés. 

13.. A. Alis. 599 He scbal wende of londe feor..and comen 
neor and neor. ¢ 1380 Sir Ferumsd. 350 Pe kny3t him nezep 
ner & ner. 1470-85 Matory Arthur “1. vii. 193 Euer as 
they came nere and nere, syre launcelot thou3t he shold 
knowe hym. 21557 Diurn. Occurr. 45 Vhen tbe rest fled, 
and the Scottis drew neir and neir. ¢161r CuapmMan /Uiad 
xxii. 206 Still creeping near and near the heap, 

e. Aaut, in Ao near! (or near!), a command 
to the helmsman to come no closer to the wind. 

61450 Pilgrims’ Sea-voy. 29 Go to the helm!}..no nere! 
1627 Cart. Smit Seaman's Gram. ix. 37 No neere, ease 
the Helme, or beare vp, is to let her fall to Lee-ward. 1669 
Srurmy J/ariner’s Mag, 1. ii. 18 No near, keep her full. 
1710 Pol. ballads (1860) 11, 80 Avast, cried out the Admiral, 
No-near, you rogues, no-near. 1769 Fatconer Dict, Marine 
(1780) s.v. No nearer, It is often abbreviated into xo near, 
and sometimes into “car; and is generally applied when 
the sails shake inthe wind. 1842 Dana Seaman’s Wan. 116 
* Near !’ the order to the helmsman when he is too near the 
wind, 1867 SmytH Sa/flor's Word-th. ; 

+2. Ata nearer distance, with a less interval. 

@ 1000 in Cockayne Narrat. (1861) 22 Mid py ic ba wolde 
near zeseon. 1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 4549 Pe traytour.. 
fley atte laste To cornwaile.., he ne doiste no ner abyde. 
1375 Baruour Bruce xvi. 258 The king and all that witb 


NEAR. 


hin war Raid..neir to-giddir than ere did that. ¢ 1380 
Wye.ir_H7és. (1880) 409 Men wolen not be euene wip crist 
ne go bifore hym.. but sue crist neer or ferrere. 

+b. In phrases equivalent in meaning to far and 
near (see NEAR adv.2 1b), but properly meaning 

‘farther (off) and nearer (at hand)’, Ods. 

a 1000 Lustit. Polity in Thorpe Laws 11, 332 Hit sebyred 
eow pa ze me Zearwe beon, swa fyrswanyr. ¢1175 Lamb, 
Hom. 137 Hereword to habbene & beon iwurde3ede fir & 
neor (= 7rin. Hoo. 157 fer & ner]. arzg0 Ow/ 4% Night. 
923 East & west, feor & neor, I do wel faire mi meoster. 
crzgo S. Eng. Leg. 1. 21/72 Men speken muche of his 
guodnesse, wel wide feor and ner, 

te. More closely or intimately. Ods. rare. 
¢1z00 Ormin 15688 Patt lott off menn..patt was till Crist 
get ner bitahht pan hise posstless werenn. 1572 Sadir. 
Poems Reform. xxxviii. 18 1[n] greis neir to Gan3elon nor 
grit Charlie Mane. 
II. In predicative use after the subst. verb. 
(Freq. with dative or 40.) 

3. Nearer in space or time ; nearer at hand. 

c8s50 O. E. Afartyrol. 44 Swa he bid pare sunnan near 
swa bid his leoht lasse. ¢ 1000 Ecrric (om. 11. 370 Swa 
near ende pyssere worulde swa mare ehtnys bzs deofles. 
¢ 1200 OrMin 15235 [The] oberr [bench] wass abufen patt & 
summ del ner pa wa3he. a 1zg0 Owl & Night, 1260 Nis 
heom per fore harem no pe ner, 1303 R. Brunne Hand. 
Syuac 9243 Pe nere pe cherche, be fyrper fro God. 1382 
Weir ov. xiii. 11 Sothli now oure heeltbe is neer, than 
whanne we bileueden. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. Rov. 
ii, Pe nere euerich bemy lyne is to ober lynes..the more 
strong heis. 1562 J. Hrywoop Prov. & /pigr. (1867) 17 
‘The nere to the churche, tbe ferther from God. 

+4, Nearer in kinship or relationship. Odés. 

831 Charter in O. EF. Texts 445 Nis Edelmode eniz mexz- 
hond neor des cynnes Sanne Eadwald. 1340 Ayenh, 234 
Vor manie ber byep .pet more byep nier god banne manye 
maydines. ¢ 1380 Wyetir Se/, H’ks. 111. 69 Watir is neer 
hevene in kynde pan is erpe. a1450 Ant. de Ja Tour (1868) 
18 Y saide, she was bothe good and faire, but she shulde be 
to me no nere than she was. 1523 Lo. Derners Froiss. 
I. axxii. 46 Vhat the duke of Brabant wold be redy for his 
part, sayeng, yt he was nere than they. 1605 Suaxs. Afacé, 
11. iti, 146 The neere in blood, the neerer bloody. 

5. Nearer to one’s end or purpose. Only in 
negative and interrogative clauses, esp. sever fhe 
near (common 1560-1625). Now only da/, 

1362 Lane. P. 2/7 A. x1. 250 Jet am I newere the ner... 
To wyte what is Do-wel. ¢1386 Cuaucer Can. Icon. 
Prol. & T. 168 Withthis chanoun I duelled have seven yer, 
And of his science am I never the ner. @ 1533 Fritn Answ. 
Afore (1548) K 2 b, Then is he neuer the nere hys purpose, 
but mucb the further from it. 1558 G. Cavenpisu Pocms 
(1825) 11. 97 For all my conquests and iny royal powers,.. 
what ame 1 the nere? 1624 Br. Mountacu Gage 54 He 
may call his heart put.. and not the neere. 1657 R. Licpx 
BLarbadocs (1673) 121 If it be not under lock and key, they 
are never theneer. 1854 Miss Baker Northanipton Gloss. 
s.v. Nevver, I've worked all day, and am nivver the near. 

b. With impersonal subject. ~ 

c1sgo Greene ry. Lacon vi, You're early up, pray God 
it be the near. a1ggz — Fas. /’ 80 There | kept a great 
house with smal cheer, but all was nere the neere. 1822 
Ora «© Fuliet IV. 93 As for staying with thein there French 
rascals, it was never the near. 1886 Exwortuy JI’, Sov, 
livord-bk. s.v., What's the near to tell up such stuff ‘s that? 

Near (nies), adv.2 (and prep). Forms: 2-6 
ner, 4-7 nere, neer(e; worth. and Sc. neir, 
(5 neyre, 7 neire); 6 nyer, 7 nier; 6-7 neare, 
6- near. fa. ON. xer (Da. nar, Sw. nar), pro- 
perly the comparative of sd-= OE. néah Nicu, 
but also used as a positive: cf. NAR adz. 

The transition from tbe comparative to the positive sense in 
ON. probably originated in such expressions as 4oma or 
£auga nzr *to come oy go nearer’ (to a person or place), 
which readily passes into the sense of going absolutely 
* close’ or ‘near’. The positive sense having thus attached 
itself to the word, xz could be employed with other verbs 
than those of motion, as stauda or vera (to be). A similar 
development has taken place in MDu., »aer near (whence 
mod. Du. zaaz, to, for, after, etc.). Even in English some 
difference is felt in the sense pf zear according as it goes 
with a verb pf motion pr not, and in predicative use after 
the verb fo dc (expressed pr implied) the adverbial sense 
tends to pass into a purely adjectival one. 

ON, nzxz (like OE. »éax) might be used either ahsolutely 
or governing a noun in the dative case. Both usazes 
were adppted in ME., and a further construction introduced 
by the use of ¢o before the noun. When the noun directly 
depends pn xear7, this acquires practically the force of a 
prepositipon, but differs from real prepositions in having 
comparative and superlative forms.] 

I. Used absolutely (without /o or dependent sb.). 
*Denoling proximity 

1. To, within, or at, a short distance; to, or in, 
close proximity. 

c 1250 Gen. & Ex, 2611 Egipte wimmen coinen ner. 1352 
Mixpr in Pol, Pocus (Rolls) 1. 67 When he herd. .‘Vhat 
king Edward was nere tharby. ¢ 1386 Cnaucrer Son's Prol. 
1 Squier, come ner, if it youre wille be. ¢ 1470 Hexev I al- 
face 1x. 272 He gaiff commaund na schip suld ner apper. 
1g08 Dunuar Yua Martit Wenen 161 To speik.. 1 sall 
nought spar; ther is nospy neir, 1568 Gratton Chron. IL. 
698 Two pf the chiefest Alderinen .. earnestly admonished 
him ., to come not pne foote nerer. 1596 Srenser F. Q. v1. 
vi. 19 The salvage man did take his steede And in some 
stable neare did set him up tp fecde. 1642 H. Morr Sone 
of Sou/ i. it, uu. ii, Things near seem further off ; farst off, 
the nearst at hand. 1697 Drvvex Ming. Past. 1. 35 Like 
Shrubs, when Ipfty Cypresses are near. 1726 Leoni Albert's 
Archit. 1, 16/1 They pught..not..to stand nearer pr more 
remote than Use and Necessity: reqnires. 1794 Mrs. Rav- 
cure Alyst. Udolpho xviii, Now they come nearer. 1807 
Crager Par. Neg. 1. 379 Where noisy sparrows, perched pn 
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penthouse near. 1855 TENNySon AZavd 1. xvilt. vill, I have 
climb'd nearer out of lonely Hell. 1876 ‘I. Harpy Ethe/- 
berta (1890) 347 Come away there:.. what need have ye for 
going so near? 

Phr, 1610 B. Joxson A/ch.iu. v, Though to Fortvne neere 
be her petticote, Yet, neerer is her smock. 1890 Caine 
Bondman u. x, Near is my shirt, but nearer is my skin! 

Jig. 1852 Mes. Stowr Uncle Tom's C. xxvi. 249 ‘ Did Miss 
Eva say she felt more unwell than usual to night?’ ‘No; 
but she telled me this morning she was coming nearer’. 

b. Far and near (see Far adv. 1b, and cf, 


NEAR adv.1 2b). [So MDu. verre ende naer.] 

a 1300 Cursor Af. 3521 Bath on fer and ner [7.7 nere] he 
soght. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xix. (Christopher) 152 Crys- 
tofore..passyt one fere and neyre, sekand cryst. ¢ 1430 
{see Far adv, 1b). 1560 Daus tr. S/eidane’s Comm. 16b, 
The Churche of Christe was spreade abroade farre and nere. 
1638 Baker tr. Bascac's Lett. ivol. 111.) 86 The happiness 
which | have from you .. spreads itself both farre and neere. 
@ 4704-97 [see Far adz. 1b). 

¢e. In phrases A’ear about(s), al hand, + -away’. 

13.. Cursor AL, 15709 (Gott.), He es comand nere at hand. 
¢ 1400 Maunpev. (Roab.) vi. 20 Pe fairest maydens of pe 
cuntree nere aboute. 1530 PatscrR. 821/1 Nere at hande, 
bien pres. a1586 Sipxey Arcadia (1622) 96 She drew 
thither neare-away. 1634 Sir T. Hersert 7rav. 133 Neere 
abouts was that great and terrible combat. 1670-98 Las- 
sets Moy. Italy 11. 25, 1 once saw it near at hand. 1820 
[see Hann sd. 25b]. 1891 Dazly News 31 Oct. 2/8 Near at 
hand parcels are being sold in considerable quantities. 

da. Naut, Close to the wind. (Cf. adv.! 1c.) 

1634 Str T. Hersert Trav. 25 The ship could lie no 
neerer then South-east. 1669 Sturmy Afariner’s Mag. 1. 
ii. 17 Keep her as near as she will lie. 1769 Fatconer Vet. 
Marine (1780), No Nearer! the command given..to the 
helmsman, to steer the ship no nigher to..the wind than the 
sails will operate. 1846 Younc Nant. Dict. 218. 

2. Of time: Close at hand. 

13.. Cursor AT. 18023 (Gitt.), Pe time es nu comand nere. 
€ 3375 Se. Leg. Saints i. (Petrus 328 As linus sais, his dede 
wes nere. 1415 Sir T. Grey in 43rd Rep. Dep. Kpr. 
Rec, 584 Skrop said per. was but iij. wais, pe tyme was so 
nere. 1535 CoverDace Nov, xiii. 11 For now ts pure sal- 
uacion nearer, then whan we beleued. 1560 Davs tr. S/e7- 
dane's Comm, 232 Tbende of his lyfe drewe nere. ¢ 12620 
Suaxs. Sou. cxl, Vestie sick-men, when their deaths be 
neere. 1724 Ramsay Vision xvi, How neir's that happie 
tyne? 1816 J. Witson City of Plague 1. il. 114, 1 trust inv 
hour is near. 1866 Mrs. Cartyce Le?t. 111, 312 My heart 
failed me as the time drew near. 1875 JoweTT /’/a/éo (ed. 2) 
1.497 Now the hour of sunset was near. 

b. Near upon, close upon a particular time. 

1682 tr. Be/on’s Alyst. Physick 4 A Physitian at Bruxells, 
did near-upon that time write against the use pf that 
Remedy. 1814 Cary Dante, Par. xx1. 115 Near upon my 
close Of mortal life. 1880 Merepitn 7ragic Con. xv, Near 
upon morning he roused with his tender fit strong pn him. 

3. Closely connected with one by kinship or in- 
timacy ; esp. sear akin or of kin (see AKIN ade. 
and Kin 56.1 8b). Also near and dear (cf. 13). 

14.. in Luxdase's Vis. (1843) 102 His son schall.. bys 
place to occupye Or ellis won that wer ner next of alye. 
1491 Act 7 Hen. WV11,c. 22 Preamble, They be ner of kyn. 
@ 1533 Lo. Berxers /Zzvx xliv. 147 How nere akyn art 
thou to the admyrall..? 15€8 Grarton Chron, 11. 420 He 
was so neere of the bloud of king Richard. 1621 HAKEWILL 
David's Vow 265 Vhough he were .. never so neare and 
deare,..away hee must. 1687A. Lovetttr. 7hevenot's 7 rar. 
1.55 The Turks never Marry their Kinswomen, if tbey be 
nearer than eight Generations inclusively. 1767-8 [see Kis 
sb. 8b]. 1826in Hone Zze7y-day Bk. 11.1155 In company 
with one ‘near and dear’. 1855 Macavutay //is!, ng, xil. 
11I. 230 Many of them near in blood and affection to the 
defenders of Londonderry. 1878 [see Akin A. 2]. 

4. In elliptical uses. ta. Zodrive (one) near, 
to force into some strait or extremity. Ods. 

1594 Martowe & Nasue Dido 1. i, See, what strange arts 
necessity finds out! How near, my sweet AZneas, art thou 
driven ! 

+b. Zhe nearer, closer to one’s end or purpose. 
(Cf. Near adv.t 5.) Obs. 

1594 Hooker £ec/, Po/. ww. xiii. § 8 We are not a whit the 
nearer for that they have hitherto said. 1630 2. Johnson's 
Kingd. §& Commw. 88 A hungry belly may call for more 
meat, and be never the neerer. 

ce. Jo lie near, to be natural or reasonable. 

1846 Trencn J/irac. xv. (1862) 257 It lies near to suppose 
that he was there, returning thanks for the signal mercy. 

** Denoling approximation in degree or amount, 

5. Within a (very) little, all but, almost. (Freq. 
intensified by very, + well, or + fzll, or with abonl 
added. Now usually expressed by NEARLY.) 

a. In general use, esp. with pa. pples. or verbs 
to denote that an action is all but completed or 
accomplished, 

¢ 1z00 ORMIN 9638 All pe Judewisshe follc Well ner wass 
all forrworrpenn. /é/d, 15517. @ 1300 Cursor AL, 4760 
Pan iacob and his suns warn For defaut wel ner foifarn. 
1377 Lanct. P. /’/, B. vt. 180 He bette hem sp bothe, he 
barste nere here guttes. ¢ 1430 Syx 7 7yau7.1568 Thy gode 
dayes are nere done, hy power ys nere pasie! 1470-85 
Ma ory Arthur at. xiii, 116 Her arme was sore brysed and 
nere she swouned for payne. 1559 AyLMeR //arborowe 
13b, 1 mighte neare gather an equall authoritie betwixte 
the wife and the lusbande. 1595 Danten Civ. War's v. viii, 
If what we do shall perish neere as soone as it is donne, 
1662 /rish Act 14 §& 15 Chas. //,c. 2§ 31 That that near 
tuined kingdom will be restored to peace and plenty. 1696 
Winston 7%. Earth wi. (1722) 246 They appear to have 
been pretty near of an Age. 1733 Tuts. Horse-Hocing 
‘usb, iii. 26 One would serve tp keep Plants fix'd and 
steady, very near, if not quite as well as the pther. 1770 
Vpotr Lame Lover ur. Wks. 1799 11. 91 The knight is.. 
very near drunk. 1836 [acisurton C/ocknz. Ser. 1. xii. 99 
[t's near about the prettiest sight I know of. 1851 Mac- 
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LAGAN Pocms 65 The laft near comes doon. 189% Barrie 
Little Minister iti, He prays near like one giving prders, 

b. With terms of number, quantity, extent, etc. 
+ Also e//7pt. =nearly all. 

a 1300 Cursor AL. 3155 He welk pat fell ner dais thre. 
1375 Se. Leg. Saints xxii. (Laurence) 165, 1 spendyt hafe 
nere al be tresoure, pat pu me gafe. c¢c1g400 Maunnev. 
(Roxb.) v. 14 Fra Rodes to Cypre es nere v° myle. ¢ 1470 
Henry H/al/ace 1. 208 A sone he had ner xx 3er of age. 
1§23 I.p. Berners /vo7ss. 1. cevil. 246 His men were ner 
slayne pr taken, but fewe that were saued. a@ 1553 Upatt 
Royster D.1.i1.(Arb.) 16 Hir Vhpusande pounde.. [s muche 
neere about two hundred and fiftie. 1604 E. G[rimstonr) 
D' Acosta's Hist, Indies \ ii. 5, 1 have sayled neere 70 
degrees from North to Soutb. 1673 Ray Yourn. Low C.8 
At near an hundred foot depth they met with a Bed or 
Floor of Sand. 1719 De For Crusoe 1. Globe) 231 1t cost 
us near a Fortnight’s Time. 1796 C. MarsHaut. Garden. 
xiv. (1813) 201 There should te near four feet distance 
between each set of plants. 1876 Grapstoxn //omeric 
Synch. 21 Vhe discussion.. has continued for near a cen- 
tury. @ 1878 Aixsuir Land Burns (1892) 357 A towmond 
nearabout has run. 

e. So near upon (chiefly as in b). 

1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) 111. 335 They did near upon 
represent half the property of the nation. 1706 Hearne 
Collect. (O. H. S.) 1. 222 He said near upon as big as Mr. 
Dodwell’s Book, 1829 Lanpor /mag. Conv., Lucian & 
Tunothenus Wks. 1853 11. 18/1, 1 am near upon cighty 
years ofage. 1865 A¢henvui No, 1944. 121/3 Near upon 
thirty servants. : 

6. With negatives: (Not) by a great deal ora 
long way, (not) anything like, (not) nearly. Usu. 
followed by so. 

1447 BoKENHAM Seyztys (Roxh.) 3 The forme of procedyng 
artificyal 1s in no wyse ner poetycal. 1638 Junius /’azn¢. 
Ancients 120 He is nothing neere so much delighted. 1669 
R. Mostacu in Sueclench ASS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1. 
465 ‘Ihe King gave me fifteen hundred pound.., which did 
not near serve. 1734 tr. Rol/lin's Anc, /ist. (1827) 11.0. ii. 
5 His army was not near so numerous as when he left Spain. 
1827 Soutney Penins. War 11. 14 They are notnear so fine 
a people now as tbey were then, 

7. Closely, in various senses, esp. in respect of 
pressure or touching, of resemblance, connexion, 
strutiny, etc. (See quots.) Now zare. 

a. 1456 Str G. Have Law Arms (S.1.S.) 204 His 
inymyes..pressit him sa nere that outhir him behufit to be 
slayne pr ellis to leve the barne. ¢ 1470 Gol. 4 Gaw. 1177 
It tuichis myne honour sa neir. @ 1533 Lo. Berners Huon 
Ixvi. 227 He that hath besynes that toucheth hym nere 
pught not to slepe. 1g90 Spensir #. Q. 11. ii. 23 Gut he.. 
suffred not their blowes to byte hinnere. 1619 W. SCLATER 
Lap. 2 Thess. (1629) 254 In this, which toucheth neerest 
clamourous plaintives, 1647 Crarexnps //ist. dich. § 42 
His Majesty had another Exception against the Duke, 
which touched him as near. 1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4674/8° 
The near Foot before pared very near towards the Heel. _ 

b. 1526 Pilgr. /erf. (W. de W. 1531) 27 No religyon is 
founded hytherto yt so nere representeth y primityue 
chirche of Chryst. 1586 A. Day Lug. Secretary 1. (1625) 21 
We will see how neere in writing they concurre, 1660 F. 
Brooxe tr. Le Blauc's Trav. 46 Elephants..are animals 
approaching very near to reason. 1726 SHELVOCKE / oy. 
round World 401 They are in shape and bigness the nearest 
like our green grasshoppers. 2756 Burke Sud/. & B.1. xv, 
The nearer it {tragedy] approaches the reality,..tbe more 
perfect is its power. , Z 

c. 1560 Daus tr. S/eidane's Comm. 254b, He is allied so 
nere that he may haply claime som ryght. 1591 SHaks. 
1 /Ien, VI, vy. 1. 17 The Earle of Arminacke, neere knit to 
Charles. 1671 Mitton 2. &. 1. 400 Long since with wo 
Nearer acquainted. e z 

d. 1560 Daus tr. Sridane’s Comm. 17 Thinges, which 
beynge nerer looked to, conteyne ofte tymes great errours. 
1673 Marvect Corr. Wks. (Grosart) If. 412 If it be thougbt 
fit to enter nearer and further into the matter. 

8. In phr. as wear as (one can, ete,). 

1538 STARKEY England 11.1, 145 We wyl take nature for 
pur exampul, and, as nere as we can, folow hyr steppys. 
1615 W. Lawson Country Honsew. Gard, (1626) 27 A plaine 
without a knot, or as neere as you can without aknot. 1635 
R. N.tr. Camden's Hist. Eliz. 1. 16, 1 will..take such a 
husband as neere as nay be. 1680 Moxon Afech. Exerc. 
(1703) 209 Work tbat Molding as near as you can with 
the Hook. : 

+9. Narrowly, only by a little. Ods. rave. 

1sgo Greene Or/, Fur. (1599) 17 The Foxe is scapte :..1 
mist him neere, t’was time for him to trudge. 1592 Mar- 
Lowe Massacre Parts \. vii, See where my soldier shot him 
through the arm; He miss’d him near, 1819 W. Tenant 
Papistry Storm’d (1827) 67 Acquentin’ him.. How near be 
"scap't frae bein’ stabbit. 

*€* Denoling manner. 

10. Thriftily ; parsimoniously, meanly. 

@ 1625 Fretcurr Woman's Prize. i, If tbou canst love 
sp neer [as] to keep thy making, Yet thou wilt Ipse thy 
language. 1723 De For Co/, Pack (1840) 58, I had lived sp 
near and so close that in a whole year I had not spent the 
15s. which | had saved. 1871 Routledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. 
240, 1 and my wife may bave to live a little nearer for the 
neat month or two. 

ll. With the legs close together. 

1710 Lond, Gaz. No. 4785/4 Goes near befpre. 1737 
Bracken Farriery /impr. (1757) U1. 40 A Horse that goes 
wide before, and near behind. /é/d. 63 He sbould staud 
pretty wide behind, and near before. 

IL. Followed by /o (+ or 17/0). 

12. Close /o a place, thing, or person, in respect 
of space, or Zo a point in time. 

c 1250 Gen. § Ex. 1395 Laban cam tp Oat welle ner. @1300 
Cursor Af. 12647 Ai 1p iesu was cummen neir Wn-to pe eild 
of thritte yeir. 1509 Hawes Past. Pieas. i. (Percy Soc.) 
15, 1..sawe a craggy roche Farre in the west, neare tp the 
element. a@ 1548 Hatt Chron., Rich. 111 49 b. The custome 
..Nere tp y! see is..pn every hill pr high place to erect a 
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beckon. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa i. 171 Neere vnto 
the said plaine are diuers w and forrests, a@ 1628 
Preston Breastpl. Foith (1630) 107 The neerer we draw to 
God in this life, the more pleasure we have. 1700 DrypeNn 
Pal, & Arc, 1. 609 To Theseus’ person he was ever near. 
21774 Harte £xnfogius 19 Whether they nearer lived to 
the blest times [erc.J], 1816 Lyron Srege Corinth iii, 
Nearest to the wall.. Was Alp, the Adrianrenegade! 1852 
Mrs, Stowe Uncle Tom's C, xix. 199 Eva had come 
gradually nearer and nearer to her father. 1863 Lockyer 
Elem, Astron. iii. § 16 (1879) 89 As the Moon’s orbit is 
elliptical, she is sometimes nearer to us than at others. 

Jig. 1710 BerkeLey Princ. Hum. Knowl, 1. § 6 Some 
truths there are so near and obvious to the mind that [etc], 

+b. Zo come or go near to, to touch closely. Ods. 

1600 Hottann Livy xc. xiv, 1123 In this last speech he 
came neere unto the LL. of the Senat, and touched them 
to tbe quick. 1692 L’Estrance Josephus, Antig. Ww. viii. 
(1733) 92 Nothing went nearer to them than the Memory of 
their Outrages against Moses in the Desart. — 

13. Closely 1clated ¢o one by kinship or some 
other connexion, esp. in ear and dear. 

¢ 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7510 He was pe first seculere 
Pat was bischop to cutbbert nere, 1548 Upatt, etc. Zrayyn, 
Par. Matt. xii. 57 He is moste neere and moste deere vnto 
me. 1630 R. Johuson’s Kingd. & Conmw, 61 In this 
dangerous age, since every mau is heerest, and onely neere 
unto himselfe. 1660 Gavoen Brownrig 241 Our inward 
garment, that should be nearer and dearer to us than our 
skins, 1711 Avoison Sfeet. No. 126 Pp 2 With the Hazard 
of all that is near and dear to us. 1746 Eviza Heywoop 
Female Sfect. No. 22 (1748) 1V. 197 Those persons so near 
and dear to him. 1875 Jowett /Va‘o (ed. 2) III. 347 They 
are all of one opinton about what is near and dear to them. 

14. Close fo something in respect of resemblance 


or correspondence. 

1548 Upatt Lrasm. Par. Luke x. 93b, He came verai 
nere to man, botbe seeyng and beeyng seen. 1601 J. 
MasnincuaM in Ingleby S4aks, Cent. Praise (1879) 45 
Most like and neere to that in Italian called Ingannit. 165% 
Hoszes Leviath. 1. viti. 38 Which is very neere to direct 
Atheisme. 1751 Cuatuam Left, Nephew i. 2, 1 have.. 
altered the..lines, in order to bring them nearer to the 
Latin. 1758 Handmaid to Arts 382 The hollow parts 
must be covered with a colour the nearest in appearance to 
gold, 1820 Examiner No. 654.686,1 She comes near again 
to the excellence of her first perfurmance. 1868 Browninc 
Ring x &k. vi. 88 Fool that's near ‘To knave. 18395 Nort 
in Law Zimes Rep. UXXIL1. 23/1 The case which comes 
nearest to tbis of those I have seen. L 

15. 70 go near fo (with inf.), to be on the point 
of, almost to succeed in (doing something). 

1593 Suaxs. 2 Hen. V/,1. ii. 102 If youtake not heed, you 
shall zoe neere To call them both a payre of craftie Knaues. 
1660 SuarKock Vegetobles 15 If a sharp spring chance to 
follow it may goe near to spoile all .. the seed. 1699 Lut- 
trect Brief Kel. (1857) 1V. 482 It's thought that about 8 of 
the members will goe near to be expelled. 1742 Ricttaroson 
Pamela (11. 223 Such another Example.. would go near.. 
to ruin the Devils Kingdom in Bedfordshire 178: Eare 
Matmessury Diaries 4 Corr. 1. 405 She goes near to think 
herself iniallible. 1858 Masson A/s/ton 1. 602 The pane- 
gyrics themselves went near to prove it. 1887 F. Darretr 
Onder Strange Mask \I. xii. 34 It would go near to break 
her heart. : 

b. Const. with gcrund. (Also come near to.) 

1862 Giapstone Glean. (1879) 1. 1 They dioop and come 
near to dying. 1890 Temple Lar June 282 This final stroke 
went near to overcoming her. 

III. Governing a sb. (passing into f7e/.). 

16. Close to, within a short distance of (a placc, 
thing or person) in space. 

@ 1300 Cursar M. 3348 Sco.. rade til bai come ner be stedd. 
13.. LE. E. Adtit, 1’, A. 404 Meke arn alle pat wonez hym 
nere. c¢1400 Destr. Troy 8075 The detf kyng Diamede 
drughe the lady ner. ¢1475 NanfCotl3ear gi Into sic talk 
fell thay Oukili hay war netr hame. 1577 13. Gooce //eres- 
bach’s [1 nsb. W. (1586) 94 ‘he Alinonde ts graffed not neere 
the top of the sock, but about the middest. 163 JoxvEN 
Nat. Bathes iti. (1669) 22 Altbough neer the Coasts it be 
depressed and lower than the Shore. 1682 ‘I’. FLatmMAn 
Heractitns Ridens No. 52 (1713) 11. 76, 1 have seen many 
a lusty Cur troubled .. when they have come near the Gal: 
lows. 1711 STRELE Sfect, No. 49 P 2 Our Coffee-house is 
near one of the Inns of Court. 1776 Triol of Numtocomar 
47/1, 1 who am a Bramin will not go near a Mussulinan 
that isdead. 1839 G. Birp Nat. Philos. 209 Those portions 
of the atmosphere nearest the earth. 1863 Gro. E:ior 
Romola xx, He lost no time in speaking as soon as she 
caine near hint. 

Sig. 1592 Lyty Gallathea i. i, 1 thinke we came neere 
you when wee saide you loued. 1620 MipbLETON Chaste 
Maid 1. i, You'le steale away some Mans Daughter; am 
I nere you? 1685 Baxter /araphr. N. T. Matt. xi, 11 
oe +» being nearest the Kingdom of the Messiah, @ 1704 

CKE\J.), He is not one jot nearer the end of such addition 
than at first setting out. 1889 Barrie [Vindow in Thrums 
xx, If you would cease to dislike a man, try to get nearer 
his heart. 

b. 70 tte, come or go near (one, the heart, etc.), 
to touch or affcct deeply. Now rare. 

€1420 Sir Amadace (Camden) xxvii, To serue the pore 
folke he was fulle bowne, For thay lay his hert nere. 1591 
Suaks. 7'wo Gent. 1. iii. 19 No griefe did euer come so 
neerethy heart. 1632-12 in C4. & Zynes Jas. / (1848) 1. 162 
This went so near him, that it drove him into tbese diseases. 
1722 De For lag ne (1754) 133 Private Safety lay so near 
them, that tbey bad no Room to pity the Distress of others. 
1849 Avtoun Poems, Heart of Bruce vi, ‘\here is a freit 
lies near my soul, I fain would tell to thee. 

7. Close upon or to (a point in time). 

13.. Cursor M. 1393 (Gitt.), It sal be nere be worldes end. 
1470-85 MaLory Art/n> tt. xiti, 115 So that ye wille lodge 
with me, for it is nere nyghte. 1662 S1ittincreL. Ore. 
Sacrz 1. i. § 4 Persons who have lived nearest those times 
when the things were done. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 127 
? 6 Walking abroad when she was so near her ‘line. 1833 
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Hr. Martineau Brooke Fart ii. 18 Setting out the table 
for dinner; for it was near one o'clock. 1850 lENNyson Jn 
Stem, civ, The time draws near the birth of Christ. 

b. Close upon, almost at (a state or condition), 

1635 A. Starrorp Fem. Glory (1869) 60 The House of 
David..was neere ulter extinction, 166: Bovte Spring of 
Air Vo Rdr., Whicb is really so near a readiness, that part 
of it bas lain at the Press these six months. 1780 H. Wat- 
pote Let. to Sir D. Dalrymple 11 Dec., He .. took much 
notice of me when I was near man. 1823 F. Crissocp 
Ascent Mt. Blane 22 The sun being now near his setting. 
1902 2: Bucuan iVatcher by Threshold 142 The hope was 
near fulfilment. ; 

ec. With gerund. Close to (doing something). 

1762-71 H. Warpote Vertne's Anecd. Painting (1782) 1. 
vii, 218 Tbe comeliness of wbose person was very near 
raising hin to that tbrone. 1825 New Monthly Mag. X1V. 
205, I must have gone very near convincing bim. 1877 
Scribner's Mag. XV. 259/1 One instance came very near 
having a setious result. 1895 Bookman Oct. 23/1 He was 
perilously near showing his whole hand to the other side. 

+18. Closely related to, intimate with (one). Oés. 

1470 Henry fiadlaee v. 919 Off kyn he was, and Wallace 
modyr ner, 1597 SHAks. 2 Hen. /V,Vv.i. 82, I would humour 
his men, with the imputation of beeing neere their Mayster, 
1660 T. Haut Funebr, Flor. G2 Under Heavens Cope, 
‘Lhere's none as I so near tbe Pope. 

19. Close to (a thing or person) in point of 
similarity or achievement. 

1585 T. Wasnincron tr. Nicholay's Voy. w. x. 122 b, The 
people..are of complection neerer the blacke then white, 
1632 Litucow Yruv, 1x. 387 Their language..is nearer the 
Latine, then the Italian. 1687 A. Lovece wr. 7hevenot's 
Trav. db, There are but few in the Western Parts who 
come near him in that. 1815 W. H. Iretaxnn Sersbbleo- 
mania 250 Those .. Approximate nearest the Great Judge 
of all. 12845 M. Pattison £ss. (1889) 1. 8 Whicb of the 
more recent historians.. have come near thent in the vigour 
and truth which they threw into that history ? 

IV. In combs. 

20. a. In the sensc of ’closely’ or ‘close at hand’, 
as near-acquainted, -adjotning, -bordering, -cont- 
ing, fighting, following, -guessed, -resembling, 
-smiling,-stored,-threalening, -touching,-ushering. 

1639 Furter //oly War 1. xiii. (1647) 21 Denmark and 
Norway “near-acquainted with the Arctick Pole. 1625 K. 
Loxc tr. Barclay's Argenis t viii. 21 The King.. walked in 
a *neere-adjoyning valley. 1630 Dravton Moses Wks. 1753 
1V. 1604 The *near-bord ring envious Amalek. 1600 FatrFax 
Zasso 1, Ixvi, Each soldier, longing for *neere comming 
glorie. 1598 Carman /diad i, 529 The bold *near-fight- 
ing men, Who did in Phaneus live. 1625 K. Lonc tr. Sar: 
clay’s Argyenis . iv. 75 Prodigies, by which the “neere- 
following miseries were affirmed. 1683 Moxon JJeeh, 
Exerc., Printing xxiv. » 7 That with a *near-guess'd 
strength in the tossing it up it may just Stand, 1739 G. 
Octe Gualtherns & Griselda 96 Vhe lovely Maid and ‘near- 
resenibling Boy, 1820 Keats Lamia. 125 Swift was seen 
..tbe guarded nymph ’near-siniling on the green. 1729 
Savace Wanderer ut. 27 Tho’ dress, ‘near-stor d, its vanity 
supplies. @1586 Sipxty Arcadia (1622) 295 Tbe vnpitiful- 
nesse of his owne *neare-threatning death. 1615 J/arr. & 
Waving vic in Mord, Mise. (Malh.) IL. 267 These blood 
*near-touching witcheries and inducements. 1634 MILTON 
Comns 279 Could that divide you from *neer-ushering 
guides? 

tb. Avar-coloured,of much the same colour. Os. 

1606 in Nichols /’vog7. Fas. / (1828) Il. 67 Themselves not 

farre unlike, and their horses neere-couloured and suited. 
e. Se. Near-(be)going or -\be\gaiun, nigyardly. 
[So Da. nergaacnde.] Also uear-goingness. 

421774 Fercusson Poems (1789) II. 105 A niggard, near- 
gawn elf. /éfd. 158 A haid, neai-be-gawn miser, 1821 
Gatt Any, artsh vii. 76 The near-begoing Major and his 
sister, 1854 11, Miter Sch. & Scho (1858) 238 After a’ 
his near-goingness wi’ them. 1900 S. MacManus in Cen- 
tury Mag. Feb. 607/2 Without .. bein’ either niggardly or 
near-goin’, 
it; 2). ‘Almost’, as mear-sinking, -wretched ; 
near-tsle, a peninsula; nearlike adv. Obs. 

1598 FLorio, Quasi, almost,..veri-neere,..neerelike. 1611 
B. Jonson Catsline ut. ii, O neere-wretcbed Rome, When 
both thy Senate and thy gods doe Sleepe. 1625 K. Lona 
tr. Barclay’s Argenis 1. 1. 3 Whom.. The now neere-sinking 
Mariner invokes. 1625 Liste Du Sartas’ Noe 124 Vhere 
lies higher a neere-isle, betwixt Cuba and Mexico. 

Near (nie1), a. Forms: 4-5 ner, 5-6 nere, 
6-7 neere, (7 neer; 6 Sc. neir, 7 neire), neare, 
7- near. [f. NEAR adv.?] 

1. Closcly related by blood or kinship. 

13.. Cursor M. 20068 (Gitt.), Sant iohan Pat was his sibe 
ner kines-man, 1375 Barnour Bruce t 54 He thair king 
suld be ‘That wes in alsnerdegre. 1470-85 Matory Arthur 
1. xii. 114 [He] sayd she was his cosynnere. 1560 Haus tr. 
Sleidane’s Comm, 471 b, It shall styre up fyre also amonges 
the nere of bloud. 1611 Biste Lev, xviii. 17 They are ber 
neere kinsewoinen, 1651 Hosses Leviath. 11. xix, ror A 
man receives .. the most honour from the greatnesse of his 
neerest kindred. 1711 Appison Spect. No. 23 7 1 ‘Vo raise 
Uneasiness atnong near Relations. 1760 T. Hutciinson 
Hist. Mass. ii. 258 A near kinswoman of Sir William Bird. 
3840 Arnotp “Hyst. Rome 1, xxxi. 218 The sons or near 
telations of the most influential meinbers of the senate. 
1867 Texnvson Victin: i, Were it our nearest, Were it 
our dearest,.. We give you his life. 

2. Of persons: Closely attached to, very inti- 
mate or familiar with, another. 

1523 Cromwect in Merriman Life § Lett. (1902) 1. 35 By 
the mowthe of hys most nere and cheffest Counsaylour. 
1576 Freminc Panopl. Epist. 22 Your necre friends and 
familiar companions. 1629 Wapswortn Pilger. vi: 51 Hee 
had a brother a neere retainer to his Highnesse of Wales. 
1654 Lovepay tr. Calprenéde's Cleopatra 1. 124 The nearest 


and dearest friends I had. 1887 Bowen Virg. Aeneid 1. 85, 


1 was bis comrade near and companion, 


NEAR. 


b. Of friendship, etc.: Close, intimate, familiar. 
1560 Daus tr. Steidane's Comm. 249 b, For a nerer frend- 
ship, the lady Elenore.. was promised freely to my eldest 
sonne, ¢1616 Fretcuer & Mass. Thierry & Theod. 1. i, 
Princely Son; And in this, worthy ofanear[er] name. 1652 
NEEDHAM Se/den's A/are Cl. Ep. Ded. 16 All overtures of 
Amitie and nearest alliance. 1702 Rowe Yamer/.1. i, A 
Slave, of near Attendance on his Person. 

3. With reference to animals or vehicles: Left 
(as opposed to far, off, or right). 

This use is based on the fact that horses and cattle 
are commonly mounted, led, or approacbed, from the 
left side, which is consequently the one xear to the person 
dealing with them. It is possible that the adj. here had 
originally a comparative force (from Near adz.1), 

a. of parts ot animals, esp. horses. 

1559 !V2ll F. Hilde (Somerset Ho.), A filly. .with a white 
nere foote behinde. 1578 in W. H. ‘Turner Select. Rec. 
Oxford (1880) 396 One grey .. mare,.. the neare ie walled. 
1610 Guitum Heraldry wt. xxvi. (1611) 184 A Horse.. 
spanceled on both legs of the nearerside. 1641 Best Farm, 
Sks. (Surtees) 12 To runne the edge of the botte downe the 
neare liske. 1707 Lond. Gaz. No. 4325/4 A Nanberry on 
the inside of the near Leg. 19766 Compl. Karmers.v. Walk, 
Just as he is setting down his far fore-foot, he lifts up his 
near hind-foot. 1844 H. Steruens Bk. Farm Il. 456 We 
are accustomed to approach all the larger domesticated 
animals by what we call the near side—that is, the animal's 
left side. 1884 E. L. ANoErson Sod. Horsemanship i. ti. 7 
To mount without stirrups the rider should stand facing 
the near shoulder of the horse. 

b. of horses in a team, cart-wheels, etc. 

1611 CHAIMAN //yac/ xxii. 325 Thy near horse. ,yet, .gave 
thy skill the prize. 1756 (F. Grevitte) Afazims, Char., 
etc. 22 The poor boy.. whipped up the off instead of the near 
horse. 1764 [see Orr a. 2). 1840 Dickens Sarn. Rudve lx, 
One..who sat postilion-wise upon the near horse. 1842 Ac? 
5 ¥ 6 Vict.c. 79 $17 ‘Lhe track of the left or near wheel. 
1890 ‘ R. Botprewoop’ Col. Reformer (1891) 188 The near 
leader dashed round the back of the coach. 

Comb, ar840 in J. Buel Farmer's Comp. 129 In this 
operation, the left-hand or near-side horse walks on the 
ground not yet ploughed. 188 H. F. Woop Rue Cain 
iv, The carman was patching up the near-side wheels. 

4. Closc at hand; not distant. 

1565 Starcetos tr. Bede's /Tist. Ch, Eng. 68 For that was 
the next nere water, which he could conueniently use for 
baptisin. 1600 J. Porvtr. Leo's Africa Introd. 27 Wilde 
Negros, who .. utterly misliked their so neere neighbour- 
hood. 1667 Mitton #, Z. 1. 192 Satan talking to his neerest 
Mate. 1709 Berkecey 7h. Vision § 16 When we look ata 
near object with both eyes. 1752 Gersaint Catal, Kem- 
brandt's Etch. 115 On the Near-Ground, at the Bottom of 
the Print is a Globe. 1820 Keats Ode to Nightingale 76 
Thy plaintive anthem fades Past the near meadows. 1833 
Hr. Martineau Loom & Lugger u. il. 19 Those whose near 
residence tempted to an acquaintance. 12865 Dicxens J/y1. 
Fr... xiv, Vl find the nearest of our men to coine and take 
charge of him. 

Comb. 1641 Best Farm, Bks. (Surtees) 9 To have a care 
that they bee not too neare-stoned, or eare-marked. 1834 
M. Scott Cruise Alidge (1859) 479 The outline indeed 
[was] dangerously distinct and near like. 

b. Avear point: (See quots.). Aear work, work 
involving proximity of the eye to the object. 

1876 Bernstein Five Senses 70 This point, which is ata 
distance from the eye of about 4 or 5 tnches, is called the 
near-point of the eye. 1880 Sat. Rev. 15 May 637/2, For 
every eye there is a point within which clear vision is no 
longer possible without optical assistance; and this.. is 
called the near-point. 1895 Swanzy Diseases Eye (ed. 5) iv. 
89 The use of the eyes for near work without spectacles 
when the condition.. requires them. 

c. With reference to time. 

1849 Macautay (list. Feng. v. 1. 617 The near prospect of 
reward animated the zealofthe troops. 1885 A/anch. vam, 
15 May 5/7 A thing of the near future. 

5. Of a road: Short, direct. (Chiefly in compar, 
and superl. See also Cur s.1 15.) 

1579 Srenstr Sheph. Cal. July 96 Yet nearer wayes I 
knowe, 1662 [lickkutncitt dpol, Distressed Innoc. Wks, 
1716 I, 292 By pretending .. a nearer cut tban going up to 
Hierusalem, 1702 Avpison Dial. Aledals 1. (1726) 17 Itisa 
pity indeed there is not aneaier way of coming atit. 180x tr. 
Gabriellrs Myst. f/nsb. Ut. 116, 1 presume... the road we 
came is a nearer cut. 1885 Act 48 4 49 Vict. c. 54 § 14 
Within four miles of one another by the nearest road. 

6. Close, narrow, in various applications. 

1548 Upart, etc. Erasm, Por. Matt, i. 3b, In this nere 
& narowe poynt betwene seruitute & libertie. 1568 Grar- 
Ton Chron. 11. 9 He then had a neerer eye to the Lordes.. 
and kept them a little strayter. 1662 J. Davirs tr. 4/an- 
delslo's Trav. 146 Having weighed one parcel, so as they 
inay have a near guess at the rest. 1685 DrypEeNn Syl/vx 
Pref., Ess. (ed. Ker) L. 256 ‘The nearest, the most poetical. .of 
any translation of the /Eneids. 1856 WrvTe Mevvitce A, 
Coventry i, It was a near race. 1860 Russett Diary luda 
II. 396 Long chases and near escapes. 

7. Closely affecting or touching one. 

1605 Snaks, Alacé, ii. i, 118 Euery minute of his being 
thrusts Against my neer’st of Life. 1642 J. M[arsu] A 7g?. 
conc. Militia 2 \t is a more neare and inmediate offence 
against the King. 1701 Norris /deal World 1. vi. 378 It 
was of nearer consequence to Archimedes. 1775 JOHNSON 
Ta.c. no Tyr. g Eagerness for the nearest good. 

8. Niggardly, stmgy, mean. 

1616 R. Carpenter Christ's Larumbell 45 Cold comfort, 
a neere hand, a needy reward. a 1656 Haves Gold. Kem. 
it. (1673) 20 A near and hard and trucking chapman shall 
never buy good flesh, 1712 STEELE Sfect. No, 402 P 4, I 
always tbought he lived in a near Manner. 1753 Mrs. 
Decany Life & Corr, (1861) III. 208 A good-natured man, 
but reckoned near. 1824 Mrs. SHeRwoop {Vaste Not. 11 
She is mighty near, and there is but one fire and candle 
between them. 1874 T. Harpy Jar /r. Mad. Crowd xlix, 
Soine were beginning to consider Oak a near man, 
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Near (nie1), v. Also 6 (8) nere, 6 Sc. neire, 
6-7 neere, 7 neare. [f. Near adv.? or a.] 
1, zztr. To draw or come near, to approach (in 


place or time). . + 

1513 Douctas 4ucis xu. xii. 147 The swipir Tuscan hund 
assais And nerys fast. 1582 StanyHurst xezs in. (Arb.) 
86 Wee sayle bye Ceraunia swiftly. Wheare .. a cantel of 
Italye neereth. 1613 Heyvwoop Braz. Age u. ii, Vheir 
sports I'le neere to marre. 1798 CoLeripGe Ane. Alar. 1. 
ii, Still it ner’d and ner’d. 1844 Mrs. BrowninG Poems 
II. 242 Nay, keep smiling, little child, Ere the sorrow 
neareth. 1860 Pusey A/in. Prop. 379 As the time of the 
birth of our Lord neared. 

2. trans. To draw near to, to approach (a per- 
son, place, etc.). tAlso, to be near. 

1610 Heyvwooo Gold. Age 1. i, Keep off, 1 charge thee 
neere menot. 1637 — Royal King u. ii, Give up your Key 
Vato that Lord that neares you. 1748 Anson's Voy. u. Vv. 
177 We must by this means unavoidably near her. 1808 
Scorr Afri, 11, xi, Soon as they neared his turrets strong. 
1874 T. N. Harper Peace through Truth Ser. 1.1.90 The 
quotation..does not even near tbe point in debate. 

3. To bring near to (one). are. 

1849 Ruskin Sev. Lawuips vi. § 10. 171 [To] separate man 
from man, and near him to his Maker. 

Hence Nearing A//. a. 

1863 W. Lancaster /’raeterita 44, 1 feign some nearing 
issue.., On which I wait. 1871 Mortry Condorce? in Crit. 
Mise. Ser. 1. (1878) 49 The nearing dawn after a long night. 


Near by, 2v., prcp., and a, Also near-by, 
nearby, and 5 (g) Sc. ner, 5-6 nere, 6 Sc. neir. 
[Near adv.4 and By adv.] 

A. adv. 1, Close by, close at hand, 
chiefly da/. and U.S. 

c1375 Sc. Leg. Saints v. (Yohn) 101 Sancte Iohne, bat pan 
erand had ner by, and herd quhat wesdone. ¢1470 HENRY 
Wallace 1. 378 Ridand thar come, ner by quhar Wailace 
was, The lorde Persye. a@ 1533 Lv. Berners //xo02 lviii. 197 
Galaffer was nere by, and herd what Huon sayd. 1728 
P. Wacker Life Peden Pref. (1827) 30 The Preaching was 
near-by, for we heard the Psalms sweetly sung. 1868 Morris 
Earthly Par. \, 145 Nearhy is my asses’ stall. 1888 E. L. 
Witson in Century Mag. July 328/1 The ruins of an old 
tempie near hy bear the cartouches of Rameses II. 

2. Nearly, almost; thereabouts. Chiefly Sc. 

1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 169 [He] distroyit 
and slew nereby all the kingis of the warld. 1g09 in AZen2, 
Flex. VII (Rolls) 439 Hyt ys nere by an hole yere that a 
servant of hys hathe byn yn themperows corte. 1558 
Kennepby Comfend, Tract. in Wodrow Soc. Misc. (1844) 166 
Neirby ane thousand 3eir or Augustine was borne. 1596 
Datrympce tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot, v. 262 Al passage of 
Treffik.. Was neirby cuttit away fra Britannie, 1815 Scott 
Guy A, xly, After a trot 0’ sixty mile, or near by. 

B. prep. 1. Close to (a place, etc.). Now dai. 

1456 Sir G. Haye Law Arms (S.T.S.) 43 The citee of 
Hostrye..is nereby Rome. 1814 Nicuotson Country Lass 
iii, Near by the poet's houseless head. 1889 NV. IW, Linc. 
Gloss. s v., He lives near by th’ Calyin capil. 

+2. Sc. Nearly in accordance with. Obs. rare. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 1. 231 Judges he maid neirby 
the vse of Rome. 

C. adj. Close at hand, neighbouring; not far 
off. Chiefly U.S. 

1858 G. Macpoxatp Phantastcs vii. (1878) 120 The cows 
in a near-by field were eating. 1862 /adependent (N. Y.) 
1 May (Cent.), The near-by trade and Western dealers are 
buying moderately. 1878 V. Amcr. Rev. CXRXVII. 361 
Great problems in the near-by future. 1887 77zes 31 Aug. 
4/3 Many pezople..are housed. .in near-by towns [U. S.]. 

Nearctic (nz\asktik), @. Zool. [f. Gr. vé-os 
Neo- + Arcrica.] Comprising, or pertaining to, 
the temperate and arctic parts of N. America, 
in respect of the distribution of birds, etc. 

1858 SctaTtFR in Proc. Linn. Soc. Zool. 11. 136 The 
northern, or Nearctic region, extending down the centre of 
the table-land of Mexico. 1877 Le Contr Elem. Geol. 1. 
(1879) 161 The Nearctic [region] has been subdivided into 
four provinces, 1832 American V.188 The opinion already 
expressed, that the ‘ Nearctic’ fauna..could not be con- 
sidered asafauna, 1893 Newtoyw Dict. Birds 329 The total 
of peculiar and characteristic Nearctic genera being..51. 

Neare, obs. form of Nf&’ER. 

Near hand, adv., prep., and a. Now only Sc. 
and da/, Also near-hand, nearhand; nerand 
6 Sc. neirand. [NEAR adv.2 and Hanp sd,] 

A. adv, 1, Close at hand, close by. 


a1300 Cursor Al. 2844 Al pe land Pat our a-boute bam lai 
ner hand. 1375 BArsour Bruce xvi. 538 Menofthe cost of 
Yngland, That duecit on Hummyr or neirhand. 1450 
St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 2221 A larger house was made nere- 
hande. 1535 Stewart Crox. Scot. 1. 13 Of nychtbour men 
that duelt than neirand by. 1582 N. Licnerietp tr. Castan- 
hicda's Cong. E. /ud. 157 note, They inet with spices better 
cheap, and nerer hand then at Grangalor. 1635 Swan S/ec. 
AZ, (1670) 103 Which..makes the black seem to be far off, 
and the white near hand. 1653 Hotcrort /rocopins, l’andal 
Wars 1. 31 Uliaris.. fied into the Church of a Village near 
hand. 1795 ‘Jontford Castle 11. 146 One ran before to 
a cottage, near hand, to orderabed. 1858 Mrs. Cartyte 
Lett. 11. 373 There is no other place nearer hand where I 
could get any good. 

b. Close /o a place or person. 

1375 LGarpour /ruce 1x. 129 Till the Slevach thai com 
net cand. c1450 St, Cuthbert (Surtees) 1999 As he. .nere- 
hande to pe house leend. 1645 Rutuxrrorp 7ryal & ri, 
faith (1845) 62 It is good to border with Christ, and to be 
near-hand to him, 1836 Hattsurton Clockut. Ser. 1. xi. 
(1837) 106 A lady that had a plantation near hand to hisn. 

te. At close quarters; closcly. Ods. rare. 
axg48 Hatt Chron., Edw. LV 218 This batiaill was fought 
so nere hande, that kyng Edwarde was constrained to fight 


Now 
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his awne person. 1670 Lassers Voy. /taly 11. 45, I arrived 
at the great terras .. and there saw the thirteen statutes of 
our Saviour and the twelve Aposties near hand, whicb seem 
below little taller than the statue of our tallest men. 

+d. 70 go near hand: To be economical. Obs.—) 

@ 1626 Anprewes Serit, Wks. 1843 V. 546 This is that 
that makes the devil so good a hushand and thrifty, and to 
gonear hand. 

2. Nearly, almost. (Common ¢ 1300-1600.) 

13.. Cursor AI. 989 (Gott.), Adam was put vte nerehand 
nakid. 1377 Lancr. 7. P2. B. xi. 1, 1 awaked there-with 
witles nerehande. 14.. Sir Bcues (O.) 3360 He had Beuys 
nerehande slayne. ¢ 1471 Fortescuk IVs. (1869) 468 Lords 
and Officers, had nerehand as many inatters of their own.. 
as had the Kyng. 1530 Patscr. 718/1 He syghed tyll his 
herte dyd nerehande bruste. 1600 Hottanp Livy xxvill. v. 
671 He destroid all the standing corne, which now was 
neere-hand ripe, 1677 Cary Chronol, 267 This makes near 
hand a Years difference. 1730 Ramsay Fadles, Two Cats 
& Ch. 42 Thus he went on, Till baith the haves were near- 
hand done. 1785 Burns Death & Dr. Horubook xiii, Sax 
thousand years are near hand fled. 1818 Scott Hob Roy 
xxix, His race is near-hand run, 1865 G. Macponatp A. 
forbes xii, We're a’ keepit in..and nearhan’ hungert. 

B. prep. Near to, close to (a place, person, 
point of time, or action). 

@1300 Cursor Al, 758 Pe nedder nerhand hir gun draw. 
¢1340 Hampote Psa/ter ixx. 12 God is nerehand his lufers. 
1418 &. £, lVills (1882) 43 Nerhande holichyrche. @ 1450 
Le Morte Arth. 2898 Whan it was nyghed nere hand none. 
1g00-20 DuNBAR /o¢r75 xxii. 79, I say nocht, schir, 3ow to 
repreif ; Bot doutles, I ga rycht neir hand it. 1577-8 Reg. 
Privy Council Scot. 11. 666 The said Alexander..wes not 
present at the doing thairof nor neir hand the samyn. 1633 
RutHerrorp Leté, xxix. (1862) 1. 104 Your winter-night is 
near spent, it is near hand the dawning. 1792 New Year's 
Morning 13 (E.D. D.), They filled it near han’ the briin. 
1868 G. MacvonaLp &. /a/coner xxiii, We war near-han’ 
the hoose. 1877 WV. IV. Line. Gloss. s.v., Don’t tbou go 
near-hand Ned. 

C. adj. Near. (See also Eng. Dial. Dict.) 

1835 Crare Rustic AJuse 158 The near-hand stubble-field 
. Showed the dimmed blaze of poppies. 

So + Near hands adz., almost. Ods. rare. 

1460 Towneley Alys?. xiii. 11 In fayth we are nere handys 
outt of the doore. 

Nea‘rish, z. [f. Near a.] Somewhat near. 

1853 G. J. Cayicy Las Alforjas |. 141, 1 had a nearish 
escape—look at the rim ofmy hat. 1881 ‘ Riva’ Aly Lady 
Cognette xxxix, He had a nearish shave of his life. 

Near-legged, ¢. vare—'. [f. NEAR adv.2 11.] 
Going near with the (fore) legs. 

1596 Suaks. Zan, Shr. 11. ii. 57 His horse.. Waid in the 
backe, and shoulder-shotten, neere leg’d before, 

Nearly (niesli), adv. Also 6-7 ner(e)ly, 
neer(e)ly, 6 -li(e. [f. Near a, + -Ly?.] 

1. With close inspection or scrutiny; carefully, 
narrowly. Now rave. 

1540 Morysine Vives’ Introd, Wysd. B vj, Ifa man woll 
more nerelyer behold this thinge. 1604 E. G[rimstone] 
D'Acosta's Hist, Indics u. xi. 106 Whoso woulde neerely 
consider the causes and generall reasons before mentioned. 
1669 in Sturmy A/ariner’s Alag. a 4b, If you neerly mark 
him, and bis End.. 1751 Jonnson Rambler No. 155 ? 4 If 
its operation be nearly examined. 1797 Burke Kegic. Peace 
iii. (1892) 209 Inspect the thing more nearly. 1825 Scott 
Talis. xvi, His liveries, his cognizance, his feats of 
arms..Wwere nearly watched. 

+b. With close attention or great care. Ods. 

1554-9 Songs §& Ball. Phil. & Alary (Roxb.) 4 He shall.. 
the fyne flowr from the brannerly syfft. a 1693 Urguhart’s 
Rabelais. x\.332 Narrowly, precisely,and nearly garbelled. 

¢. Parsimoniously ; frugally. vare. 

1s92 GREENE Conny Catch. 9 Hauing some xx. markes in 
his purse, long in gathering, and neerelie kept. 1673 Ray 
Journ, Low C. 396 Tbey had rather live nearly than take 
much pains. . 

2. With close kinship, relationship, or con- 
nexion;, in close intimacy. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Just. 1. 11 Vs, whom it pleased 
him more nereli and more familiarly to draw together to 
himself. 1646 Mayne Sev. Unity 27 The most united, 
happyest, neerliest allyed people in the world. 1689 PorrLe 
tr. Locke's 1st Let. Toleration L.’s. Wks. 17271. 240 Which 
things are nearlier related to the Government of tbe Magis: 
trate than the other. 1753 JoHNson Adventurer No. 84 
? 2 To be nearly acquainted with the people of different 
countries can happen to very few. 1845 TrRENcH //2/s. 
Lect. Ser.1, i, 1 Discourses which should more or less nearly 
have to do with the... vindicating that Truth. 1874 Car- 
VENTER Aleut, Phys. 1. iv. (1879) 167 A lady nearly con- 
nected with the writer. 

3. In a special degree or manner ; particularly. 

1562 J. Heywoop Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 177 Spide in a 
freende it toucheth him neerely. 1605 SHaks. Lear 1. i. 287 
It is not little I haue to say, Of what most neerely apper- 
taines to vs both. 1642 Cuas. I Axsw. 19 Propos. 24 Those 
‘Treaties in which We are neerlyest concerned. 1729 SwirT 
Let. to Pope 31 Oct., This..1 only mention, because it so 
nearly touches myself. 1788 Priesttry Lect. Hist., Ess. 
Fduc. p. xxxi, Every man is nearly interested in the con- 
duct of his superiors, 1833 Ht, Martineau Brooke Farin 
i. 5 A piece of news which nearly concerned the interests of 
our village. 

4. At, within, or from, a short distance; closely 
in respect of place or position. 

1577 3B. Gooce /Jeresbach’s Flush. wv. (1586) 174 b, And 
neighbour like their houses nearely stand. 1605 SHAKs. 
Macb. w. ii. 67, | doubt some danger do's approach you 
neerely, 1630 A’. Johnson's Kingd. & Commi, 39 The Sea 
..a Soveraigne .. builwarke to that Nation that 1s neerliest 
situated unto it. 1773-83 Hoote Or/. Fur. v1. 417 When 
now more nearly to the walis he drew,..He left the plain 
and beaten path. 1827 Soutney Penins. War I. 769 
Yhree days elapsed before the invaders again approached 


NEARNESS. 


the works of the allies so nearly. 1853 Fevton Fane. Lett. 
x. (1865) 95, 1 was well pleased with such an opportunity of 
seeing him more nearly. 

Jig. 1620 T. GranGer Div, Logike 49 The former doth 
more neerely, or immediately cause the effect. @1731 
Atverbury (J.), They are diligent to observe whatever may 
nearly or remotely blemish it. 

+b. Closely (upon one) ; straitly. Ods. 

1568 Grafton Chron. Il. 95 They pursuyng the Frencli 
men, in their flight did so nerely folow them into their 
holde f[etc.]. 1587 R. Hovenpen in Collect. (O.H.S.) I. 221 
Expences..which pinch us very neerlye. 1627 May Lucan 
1x, (1631) Hy Neerely hugging woe She feedes on teares. 

5. Closely in respect of agreement or similarity. 

1594 O. B. Quest. Profit. Concern. 7 That which shall 
neereliest agree with that I said before. 1638 Junius Paint. 
Ancients 343 Making a new difference between two neerely 
resembling brothers. 1656 SANDERSON Serv, (1689) 377 He 
is best pleased with those that nearliest resemble him. 
1863 Lyett Axtig. Alan 10 The age of iron corresponded 
more nearly with that of the beech tree. 1875 Jowetr 
Plato (ed. 2) 1. 183 Vhe Authydenus is..that in which 
he approaches most nearly to the comic poet. 

6. With close approximation or near approach 
(to some state or condition, etc.) 

1606 SHaks. Ant. & Cl. 1. ii. gt As neerely as I may, Ie 
play the penitent to you. @161§ Donne &ss. (1651) 95 God, 
which cannot be known by his own Name, may nearlyest by 
the names and prosperity of his, 1827 Keste Chr. Y., 
Morning xvi, To live more nearly as we pray. 1855 Mac- 
AULAY f/ist. Eng. xvi. HI. 718 As nearly prime minister as 
any English subject could & under a prince of William’s 
character. 

b. Within a (very) little; almost, all but. 

1683 SaLmMon Doron Aled. 1. 92 Made neerly stiff enough. 
/bid. 107 Till the Water is neerly consumed. 1750 Joun- 
son Randhler No. 4 #2 This kind of writing..is to be con- 
ducted nearly by the rules of comic poetry. 1766 GoLpsm. 
Vic. W. xviii, I languished here for nearly three weeks. 1800 
Foster in Life & Corr. (1846) 1. 125 Years nearly lost tomy 
ownhappiness. 1823 F. Cuissoip Ascent Alt. Blanc 21 It 
was nearly six o'clock. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 54,1.. 
was very nearly making a blunder. 

ce. Not ..xearly, nothing like. 

181x CoLeriDGE in Southey Live Andrew Bell (1844) 11. 
646, I have not received nearly one-halfof the subscriptions. 
1884 M. Mackenzie Dis. Throat & Nose 11. 261, 1 do not 
employ irrigation nearly so frequently as formerly. 


Nea‘rmost, a. da/. [f. Neana.] Nearest. 

1570 Levins Afanip. 176/15 Nermost, proximns. 1876 
Alid-Yeorksh. Gloss. sv. Nearder, When contact in person 
is implied, then the superlatives are Vearmost [etc.]. 

Nearness (nieunés). Also 5-6 nerenes(se, 
6-7 nearenesse, neere- neer-. [f. NEan a. + 
-NESS.] The state, fact, or quality of being near. 

1. Close kinship or relationship. 

1444 Reg. Mag. Sig. (1882) 63/2 For naturale affection 
[and] nerness of kyn and blude, 1539 Cromwett in Merri- 
man Life & Lett, (1902) Il. 187 The mater cannot be con- 
cluded without the Bishop of Romes despensacion for 
nerenes of blod. 1605 VersteGAn Dec. Jutell. ii. (1628) 29 
Betweene that and this, here is no neerenesse of affinitie at 
all. 1660 SHARROcK Vegefadlcs 66 To tell what neernesse 
in every kind is enough, is matter of greatart. 1732 BeRKE- 
Ley Adcip~hr. v. § 17 No regard being had to merit. .or near- 
ness of blood. 1786 Burxe Art. agst. 1%. Hastings Wks. 
1842 II, 131/2 From proxiinity of situation and nearness of 
connexion, [he] was likely to have any intelligence con- 
cerning his female relations from the best authority. a 1859 
Macauray Hist. Exg. xxiii. V. og If nearness of blood alone 
were to be regarded. 1878 J. P. Horrs Rel. § Alor. Lect. 
xix. 61 His nearness to God as a son was anearness we also 
might enjoy. 

b. Close intimacy or friendship. 

1593 SHaks. Rich. //, 1. ii. 127 Besides our neerenesse to 
the King in loue, Is neere the hate of those loue not the 
King. 1647-8 Cotterett Davila's Hist. France (1678) 9 
The king received him into the saine nearness as before. 
1681-6 J. Scott Ch». Life(1747) 111.105 Inthat Nearnessand 
Intimacy, he could not but bave a most perfect Knowledge 
of him. 1703 Rowe Ulyss. 1. i, He still has held him In 
more especial Nearness to his Heart. 1871 Patcrave Lyr. 
Poeuts 73 But has love with knowledge grown, does nearness 
bind more nearly ? 

2. Proximity in space. Also fg. 

1s60 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Coins, 399b, This countrie was 
linked unto them in great amitie,..for the nerenes therof. 
1635 Swan Sfcc. AZ. (1670) 37 ‘The nearness to it, gives 
motion, heat, and lightness. 1756 Burke Subd. § &, 1y. iti, 
In proportion to the nearness of the cause, and the weakness 
of the subject. 1815 J. SsitH Panorama Sci. & Art Il. 
77) Their nearness to each other must be increased or 
diminished according to..the shade required. 1850 TENNyY- 
son Jy Ment, cxvii, ‘Vhat out of distance might ensue Desire 
of nearness. 1887 Ruskin Preterita 11. 264 The house 
itself had every good in it, except nearness to a stream. 

3. Close resemblance or similarity. 

1577 B. Gooce Hercsbach’s Husb, 1. (1586) 152 Hogs flesh 
. hath such a nearenesse and agrement witb our bodies. 
1624 BEDELL Lett. i. 39 The neernesse of my name to one 
Master William Bidulph. 1681 IWiole Duty Nations 14 
United by nearness of Manners, Customs, and Disposition, 
1864 Pusey Lect. Danie/ (1876) 131 Media was allied to 
Persia. .by nearness of language. 

b. Close approximation (to accuracy). 

1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. v. xii. 73 To come to a 
necessary nearness at first, [is] far surer than by uncertain 
guessing. 1838 De Morcan Ess. Prolab. 178 Pointing out, 
with great nearness, the law which regulates tbe mortality 
of large mnasses of people. 

. Parsimony, niggardliness ; frugality. 

1584 Lopce Alarum agst. Usurers (Shaks. Soc.) 77 Some 
terme it thriftinesse, some neernesse, but in plaine tearmes, 
itis usurie. 1601 R. Jonnson Kinga. & Commi. (1603) 238 
He being sopercimonious and sparing in his expences, that 
from this his nearenesse [etc.]. 1677 Gout, Venice 188 The 
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NEAR-SIGHTED. 


Greeks. .eat Fish for Luxury, whereas the Venetian does it 

for Nearness. 1856 in Thornhury 7ruer (1862) 11. 180 It 

was..the nearness that is capable of life-long self-sacrifice. 
+5. Importatice, consequence. Obs. rare—'. 

1679 Estaéi. Test 2 In a Concern of so common and uni- 
versal Nearness. 

Near-sighted, ¢z. [f. NEAR a. + SicHT 5d. 
Cf. Icel. nersyun, Da. nzxrsynet, Sw. narsynt.] 

L Having distinct vision only of near objects ; 
unable to see clearly at a distance; short-sighted. 

1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2103/4 He is about 17 years old,.. 
near sighted. 1723 Pres. St. Russia 11. 63 Being lame, 
near-sighted, pitted with the Small-Pox. 1775 MMe. 
D’Arsiay Early Diary 3 Apr., He is so near-sighted, that 
he peers in every body's face a minute or two before he 
knows them. 1833 J. Rexnie A/ph. Angling 17 The form 
of the eye in fishes proves that they are all very near-sighted. 
1890 F. W. Rosinson Very Strange Fam, 146 Lewis.. 
peered at me in his old near-sighted way. 

Jig. 1856 R. A. Vaucuan ALystics (1860) 11. 42 He had a 
near-sighted mind. 1864 Dasent Fest § Earnest (1873) II. 
41 Let our philology..rather be near-sighted than far- 
fetched. 1877 Morey Crit. Afise. Ser 11. 349 Learn pot to 
be near-sighted in history. 

2. Close, careful. 

1828 Moir Mansie Wanck vi, 1 found myself..well in- 
structed in the tailoring trade, to which I had paid a near- 
sighted attention. 

Hence Near-si‘ghtedness. 

1811 A/alone's Boswell 1. 360 Alluding, no doubt, to his 
nearsightedness. 1822-34 Goud"s Study Aled. (ed. 4) IL. 
155 He was informed that nearsightedness was almost un- 
known among them 1884 E. P. Roe Wat. Ser. Story ix, 
The result of near-sightedness. — 

Wease, obs. variant of NESE, nose. 

Neashness, obs. form of NESHNESS. 

Weast/e, dial. variants of seds¢, NEXT. 

Neastiling, obs. forms of Nest(LinG. 

Neat (nit), 5s. Forms: 1 néat (net, 2 niatt), 
1, 3-4 net, 3-6 neet, 3-7 nete (4 nett, 5 nette, 6 
neette, neyte), 6-7 neate, 6- neat. [OE. xdat 
neut. = OF ris. wit, naet, OS. *266 (MDu. x00), 
OUG. 263 (obs. or dial. Germ. 2052, nos\, ON. naut 
Nowr (Norw. zaué, Sw. 20f, Da. nod):-OTcut. 
*naulo", f. naut- ablaut-variant of werzé- to enjoy 
or possess, OE. wdotan: cf. Nait sé. and v."] 

1. sing. An animal of the ox-kind; an ox or 
bullock, a cow or heifer. Now rare. 

e825 Vesp. Psalter \xxii. 23 Swe swe neat zeworden ic 
eam. c¢ 897 K. JELFREO Gregory's Past C, xiv, Bo Da breost 
@aes neates. cr2so Gen. & x. 940 A net, and a got, anda 
sep. 1377 Lancr, P. Pl. B. xix. 261 Iohan most gentil of 
alle, The prys nete of Piers plow. ¢1400 Vwaine 4 Gaw. 
252 His hevyd..was als grete Als of a rowncy or a nete. 
€1440 Promp. Parv. 354/2 Neet, beest, bos. 1573 Tusser 
Flusb. (1878) 77 (Hej may well kill a neate and a sheepe of 
hisowne. @1661 Futter Worthics (1840) 111. 203 In the 
concave ofa horse or neat’s footing. 1669 Wortivce Sys?. 
Agric. (1681) 329 .Veat, a Heifer, or any of the kind of 
Beeves. 1895 Morris in Mackail £¢/¢ (1899) IL. 318 4 
savage Bull ., he was a gallant-looking neat. 

2. (t pl. or) collect. Cattle. 

82g besp. Psalter xxxv. 7 Men & neat hale du does 
dryhten. c1o0ce Boeri. Metr. xx. 249 Se pas foldan gesceop, 
& hi gefylde ba. .nealacynnum., ¢ 11310. &. Chron. (Laud 
MS.) an. 1131 Micel orfewalm .. on nat & on swin. ¢ 1205 
Lay. 369 Children & hinen Paure nete sculen zemen. ¢ 1250 
Gen. & Bx. 3712 De lond is god, ful of erf and of netes brod. 
a@ 1300 Cursor JJ. 3019 His fadir slow bath schep and net. 
1380 Wycuir ts, (1880) 172 Prestis alxo.. bien schep and 
neet. 1461 Paston Lett. 1.55 He..toke there xxxvj. heede 
ofnete. 1535 Goodly Primer, Alatins Ps. viii, As flocks of 
sheep, all herds of neat. 1573 Tusser //xsd. (1878) 110 Be 
suer thy neat haue water and meat. 1611 Snaks. Wint. T. 
1,11, 125 The Steere, the Heyefer, and the Calfe, .\re all 
call’d Neat. 1698 Fryer Ace. £. India & P. 329 Their 
Neat, though small are sleek and well-liking. 1707 Mor- 
TIMER //nsb. (J.), Set it in rich mould, with neats dung and 
lime. 1802 W. Forsytu Frurt Trees xxiii. (1824) 33% 
Rotten neats-dung is the hest dressing that you can give it. 
1857 Morris Yason 1. 241 The herdsmen drave Fall oft 
tat helvon woolly sheep, and neat. 

Comb. 1440 Prop. Parv. 3454/2 Neet Dryvare, armen- 
tarius. 1894 AtKixson Old Whitby 21 The unromantic 
homeliness of the neat-stalls. _ 

b. Used appositively, in neal cattle. 

1677 W. Hunuarv Narrative 60 Two hundred sheep 
and tte head of Neat Cattle. 1753 Scots Wag. Nov. 540/2 
Drawn by oxen or neat cattle. 1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. 
Agric. 1. 478 Sheep, horses, and even every kind of neat 
cattle. 1872 Yeats Crowth Com. 339 Neat cattle were 
sent to France in large numbers. 

Neat (nit), 2. and adv. Also 6-7 neate, nete. 
fad. AF. nett, net, ¥, net = Prov. net, ned, Sp. 
netlo, It. netto, for *ncet'do :-L. nitid-um (cf. Py. 
nedeo), f. nitéve to shine.] 

In 17th c. examples the precise sense intended is not 
always clear: 

A. adj. I. +1. Clean; free from dirt or im- 
purttics. Also const. from. Obs. 

1542 Uoatt Eras. Apopt. (1877) 62 His mainor place 
heing in euery corner verie neat and clene. 1579 Tomsox 
Calvin's Serut. Tiut. 244/2 [They] must shewe them selues 
heate and cleane from the faultes which S. Paule condemn- 
eth here. 1626 Bacon Sylva $ 46 Mince the two Capons. 
+. Put them into a large neat Boulter. 1632 Litucow Trav. 
v. 184 Linnen cloth, that will not hurne being cast into the 
fire, but serveth to make it neate and white. 

+ b. Denoting freedom from disease. Cés. rare. 

1615 G. Saxpys 7razv. 226 Euery ship had a neat Patent 
to shew that those places from whence they came were free 
from the infection. 
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+2. Clear, bright. Ods. 


ts9t Spenser Virg. Gnat 119 Fresh springing wells, as 
christall neate. 1668 Currerrer & Core Barthol. Anat. 
un. xi. 154 A Membrane... wherewith it is covered, and shines 
with a neat color. 1687 A. Lovet. tr. TAhevenot’s Trav. 1. 
133 This stone is very hard, looks like a kind of Porphyrie, 
and is very neat when polished. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) 
VII. 764/1 The sand.. was peculiarly adapted to the making 
of glass, as being neat and glittering. 

3. Of liquors: Pure, unadulterated; sfec. not 
mixed with water, undiluted. 

1579 Lyty Zuphues (Arh.) 191 The Wine that runneth on 

the lees, is not therefore 10 he accompted neate bicause it 
was drawne of the same peece. 1649 Roperts Clavts Bibl. 
80 Thou didst drink wine both pure and neate. 1686 tr. 
Chardin's Trav. Persia 124 She saw ine mix water with 
my wine,..she and her women drank it neat. 1712 STEELE 
Spect. No. 264” 5 The Hogsheads of Neat Port came safe. 
1762 Liovp Poet. Wks. (1774) 11. 6 Will you pour out to 
English swine, Neat as imported, old Greek wine? 1815 
Chron. in Ann. Reg. 68 Accustomed to drink neat spirits. 
1851 Mayuew Lond, Labour 1. 3459/2, | was obliged to 
drink rum; it wouldn't ha done to hadrunk the water neat. 
1876 Besant & Rice Gols. Buttcrfly i, 1 should take a 
smal] glass of hrandy neat. 
Jig. 1850 O. W. Howes Prof. Breakf-t. vi, A remark .. 
is not... to be taken ‘neat’, but watered with the ideas of 
cominon sense. 1887 Brit. Weekly 5 Aug. 219/2 ‘They could 
take the truth neat, so to speak, 

b. So of other substances. rare. 

165: R. Cuttp in Hertlib’s Legacy (1655) 53 If one take 
Et neat Honey, and ingeniously claritie and scum and 

ylit. 1660 F. Brooxe tr. Le Blane's Trav. 385 Grains 
of gold, absolute gold, pure and neat. 1885 W. L. Car- 
PENTER Soap & Candles 174 The soap .. may..be put in the 
‘neat ’ state direct into the cooling-boxes. 

+c. Of a language: Pure. Ods. rare—. 

1686 tr, Chardin's Trav. Persia 3738 They speak Persian, 
inore or less neat, as the people are more or less at a distance 
from Shiras. 

4. Free from any reductions ; clear, net. 

1599 Hak iuyt }oy. 11. 200, 600,000 ducates of golde neat 
and free of all charges. 1670 Pettus Foding Reg. 19 
Paying the King the eighth part neat. 1685 Sir W. Petty 
Will p. vii, | have of neat profits out of the lands .. 11007. 
ies ann. 1714 STEELE Lover No. 24 (1727) 142 The Brother’s 

2state..when cleared would not be a neat Thousand a Year. 
1747 W. Hors.ey Fool (1748) 11. 150 he Commander has 
.. l'wo-Eighths of the neat Produce of every Prize. « 1790 
Aoam Situ HW, NV. 1. ix. (1669) I. 101 It is this surplus 
only which is neat or clear profit. 1817 Jas. Mitt S7iv. 
india \\. v. iv. 457 He offered to give a neat sum, to cover 
all expenses. 1887 Daily News 28 June 2/5 Sheep trade im- 
proved and prices higher, especially for prime neat weights. 

+b. Unbroken, complete. Ols. rare. 

1715 Lond. Gaz. No. 5360/9 All the..French Wines are 
neat and entire parcels. 

c. Exact, prectse. Now dad. 

1682 ScarLett Exchauges 58 Ifthe Endorser cannot meet 
with a Remitter, for the Neat and precise Sum. 1755 
Macess /usurances 1. 69 This is the sum wbercon the Re- 

rtition ought to be made; all the particular Goods 
xearing their neat Proportion. 1875 Parisn Susser Dict, 
‘Vis ten rod peat, no more and po less. 1894 ‘ lan Mac- 
LarEN’ Bricr Bush zor It cam tae the hundred neat. 

II. +5. Of persons: Inclined to refinement 
or elegance; finely or elegantly dressed ; trim or 
smart in apparel. Ods. 

1546 Hevwoov Proverbs (1874) 140 Like one of fond fancie 
so fine and so neate, ‘hat would have better bread than is 
made of wheate. 1579 Lyty /:uphues (Arb.) 118 Be not 
curious to curle thy hatre, nor carefull to be neat in thine 
apparel, 1609 B. Jonson S$7/. Wor. 1.1, Still to be neat, 
still to be drest, As you were going toa feast. 1655 VAUGHAN 
Silex Scint. un. Prowidence iii. (1858) 167, I, like flowers, 
shall still go neat As if | knew no month but May. 

+b. Of dress: Elegant, trim. Obs. rare. 

1634 Sin T. Herpert Trav. 191 Deckt in neat attire. 
1695 Kesnett Varoch. Antig. Gloss. sv. Garba, A neat or 
handsome garb. 

+ 6. Of women: Trim, smart. Ods. 

Possibly with more or less iinplication of sense 5. 

1559 Wirr. Maz., Dk. Clarence xliv, Matched with a 
imayden nete. 1607 Torsei. Four. Beasts (1658) 354 Vhis 
your neat Bride is one of the Lapusz called Lamiz. 1656 
R. Fretcuer tr. J/artial vy. ii, Ye Matrons, Boyes, and 
Virgins neat, To you my Page | dedicate. 

7. Characterized by elegance of form or arrange- 
ment, with freedom from all unnecessary additions 
or embcllishments ; of agreeable but simple appear- 
ance; nicely made or proportioned, 

In early use the handsomeness of the thing appears to be 
the more prominent idea. 

a. of towns, buildings, etc. 

1549-62 Sternuotp & H. /s. cxxii. 3 O thou Jerusalem full 
faire;..much like a Citie neat. 1601 B. Jonson Poetaster 
i. i, Here’s a most neate fine street, is't not? 1630 M. 
Gopwywn tr. 3. Hereford’s Ann. Eng. (1675) 65 Hampton 
Court, the peatest pile of all the King’s houses. a 166% 
Furrer Worthties (1840) 1. 112 Many neat houses and 
pleasant seats there be in this county. 1717 BERKELEY 
ral. Tour Ltaly Wks. 1871 1V. 522 The gardens are neat, 
spacious, and kept in good order. 1773 JoHNson Let. to 
Mrs. Thrate 25 Aug., We lay at Montrose, a neat place. 
1806 Gazettcer Scott. 302/1 A neat and commodious man- 
sion-house. 1865 Dickens Jfut. Fr. 1. xv, it was made 
neater by there really heing two halls in the house. 

b. in general use. 

1576 Fieminc Panofl. Epist. 393 When | thinke vpon thy 
Neate proportion. 1601 R. Cuester Love's Mart., Compl. 
(1876) 6 Her Feele. Are neat andlitle to delight the eye. 1669 
Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 1. ii. 53 You inusi have .. Sets of 
Steel Letaers.., with aneat Hammer to use with them, 1710 
Hearne Collect. (O. H.S.) 111. 43 Mr. Aubrey... writ a neat 
Hand. 1761 Cowrer Conversat. 239 Ip a focus round apd 


NEAT. 


neat, Let all your rays of information meet. 1833 J. Hox- 
Lanp Manus. Metal 11. 244 An agate style, ground and 
polished to a smooth neat point. 1858 Mrs. CartyLe Lest. 
11. 393 What our livery-stahle keepers call a neat Ay. 1888 
Miss Brappon Fatal Three 1. ii, “he furniture was neat. 

absol. 1871 LoweLt Pope Prose Wks. 1890 IV. 48 It 
seems to me that Pope had a sense of the neat rather than 
of the beautiful. 

Cc. sfec. of wool: (see quot.). 

1884 W.S. B. McLaren Spinning 19 Fine [wool] from the 
shoulders ; neat, from the middle of the sides and back. 

8. a. Of language or style: Well selected or 
expressed; esp. brief, clear, and to the point; 
cleverly or smartly put or phrased, 

1586 A. Dav Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 2 Aptnesse of words 
and sentences respecting that they be neate and choicely 

icked, 1621 in Crt, 4 Times of Fas. J (1848) 11. 277, | 
have heard extraordinary commendation mude of a neat 
speech hy one Pym. 1687 Everyn Diary 27 Feb., A very 
quaint neate discourse of moral righteousnesse. 1706 
Hearne Collect. (O. H. S.) |. 165 A neat Answer made to 
his Paper. 1784 Cowper Yas 111. 278 Though the stile he 
neat, The method clear, the argument exact. 1830 Mac- 
autay Let. in Trevelyan Life (1876) 1. 196 A clear and neat 
statement of the points in controversy. 1865 Tvtor Early 
Hist. Man. i. 11, | am not sure that the simpler Hottentot 
version is not the neater of the two. 

b. Of preparations, esp. in cookery: Dainty, 
elegant, tasteful. 

1612 Suaxs. Cyd, iv. ii. 48 Arut. How Angell-like he 
sings? Gut. But his neate Cookerie? 1634 Sin T. HEr- 
BERT 7>av. 51 A very neat and curious Banquet. 1668-9 
Preys Diary 26 Feb., Had a mighty neat dish of custards 
and tarts. @ 1682 Sir ‘T. Browne Jfisc. Tracts (1684) 10 
The Camphyre that we use is a neat preparation of the 
same. 1731 BounGeroxe in Siv1/2's Left. (1766) Il. 127 
You keep servants and horses, and frequently give little 
neat dinners. 1799 Uxoerwoop Diseases Children (ed. 4) 
I. 55 A few grains of magnesia. .forms a much neater medi- 
cine. 1844 H. Sternens Bk. Farm 1h. 248 Vhe male 
[fowls] making the best roast, and the female the neatest boil. 

c. Cleverly contrived or executed; involving 


special accuracy or precision. 

1598 Marston Sco. Villanic x. Hiijb, The Orbes celes- 
tiall Will daunce Kemps ligge. ‘They'le revel with neate 
jumps. 1625 Massincer .Vew Vay v.i, Was it not a rare 
trick. .to make the deed nothing? | can do twenty neater. 
1675 A. Browne Aff. Art Limutug 10 Rather make choice 
of a good Free and Bold Following of Nature, then to affect 
an extreme Neat way. 1846 GREENER Sct, Gunnery 150 
The neatest part of the process consists iu the joining of 
the points of the two rods. 1855 Macauzay Hist. Eng, xi. 
IIL. go Aneater specimen of legislative workmanship. 1865 
Dickews A/ut. Fr. 1. iv, This was a neat and happy turn to 
give the subject. ’ 

9. a. Of persons (and animals): Inclined to 
cleanliness or tidiness. 

1577 tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 154 Let every young 
man be neate, not nastie. 1596 Suaks. 1 //en, 117, 1. iv. 502 
Wherein is he. .neat and cleanly, but tocarue a Capon, and 
eat it? 1617 Monxyson /ti. 11. 46 He was very neat, loving 
clenlinesse both in apparrell and diet. 1670 Brooks /}’4s. 
(1867) VI. 441 The neatest person may sometimes slip into 
a slough. 1758 Jounsos /dler No, 16 P 2 He was remark- 
ably neat in his dress. 180z Patey Vat, Theol, xv. (1817) 
132 Inhahiting dirt, it is, of all animals, the neatest. 1885 
Miss Brapvon IV yllard’s Werrd 1.1. 14 He was neat and 
methodical in all small matters. 1898 Cadle 9 Apr. 231/1 
A neat farmer is easily distinguished by lus fences. 

transf. 1650 Butwer Anthropomet. 121 Finding one 
haire in a platier of meat, they will not touch it...So strict 
are they in their neat Superstition. 

b. Exhibiting skill and precision in action or 
expression. 

1612 SELDEN /ilustr. Draytou's Poly-olb. iv. 215 Your 
niore neat judgements ..rather make it symbolicall! than 
truely proper. a@ 1623 Frercuer Wife for Month t.ii, Men, 
To be a villain is no such rude inatter. Caw. No, if he he 
aneat one. 1684 tr. Agripfa's Van, Arts liv. 148 In Dis- 
course, the Italians are grave, .. the Spaniards neat, .. the 
French quick and ready. 1806 Woxcot (P. Pindar) 7ristia 
Wks. 1812 V. 337 You paint so sweetly Love's alarms The 
neat Historian of their charms. ; 

10. Put or kept in good order, tidy. 

1596 Suaks. Zam. Shr. w.i.117 Now my spruce com- 

anions, is all readie, and all things neate? 1718 Lapy M. 

V. Montacu Let. toCtess Bristol 10 Apr., ‘Phe exchanges 
are all noble huildings .. and kept wonderfully neat. 1745 
De Foe's Eng. Tradesman 1, xxxi. 311 A tradesman’s 
books should always be kept clean and neat. 1794 Mas. 
Rapcurre Myst. Utolpho v, Vhey met with simple but neat 
acconimodation. 1865 Miss Yoxce Clever Woman 1. 296 
The hair and dress, though always neat, and still as simply 
arranged as possible. 1884 F. M. Crawrorp Row. Singer 
1. 14 Everything is very neat about him and very quiet. 

11. séang. In ironical use: Rare, fine. 

1827 T. Cuervey in C. Pafers (1904) I. 138 So much for 
my new friend! Ishe not a neat one? 1828 /bid. 186 His 
wife seems to have heen quite as neat an article as his sister. 

12. Comb., as neat-faced, -fingered, -footed, 
-limbed ; also NEAT-HANDED. 

1641 Mitton Auimady. Wks. 1851 111. 20c Doubtlesse the 
neat finger'd Artist will answer yes. 1747 Jéem. Nutrebian 
Crt. iI. 252 The neat-limbed Nugmeg suckling the infaut. 
1823 Lama Elia Ser... Old Margate Hoy, Thy neat-fingered 
practice in the culinary vocation. 1844 Lp. Houcntos Palau 
Leaves 109 That hright-eyed and neat-limbed boy. 1870 
Bryant /iiad 1. 1x. 293 For the sake Of his neat-footed 
bride. 1876 Geo. Etiot Dax, Der. xlii, The pale, neat- faced 
copying clerk. 

B. adv. Neatly. : 

1665 Hooke Vicrogr. 195 Its head was much higger and 
neater shap'd. 1755 J. SHEBUEARE Lyd/a (1769) II. 53 She 
was dressed extremely neat, without show or ostentation, 
1784 Cowrer Tusé 111. 423 The rest .. he disposes peat At 


NEAT. 


measured distances. 1822 J. Phatrs BA Curiosities 752 To 
lay their colour or ink neater on the paper. 1840 Dickens 
Old C. Shop xvi, 1 think I could do it neater than you. 

b. Comb., as neat-bound, -cut, -dressed, -polished. 

1729 Savace MWanderer V. 43 Neat polish’d mansions rise 
in prospect gay. 1757 Dver Fleece 111. Poems (1761) 138 
‘The neat-dress’d housewives .. Come tripping on. 1782 
Pennant Journ. Chest. to Lond. 127 Moxhull hall, the neat- 
dressed seat of Mr. Hacket. 1842 Lams “/¢ia Ser. un. 
Thoughts on Books, Vo be strong-backed and neat-bound is 
the desideratuin of a volume. @ 1852 Moore Case of Libel 
x, A cloven hoof, Through a neat-cut Hoby smoking out. 

Neat, v. Now vare or Obs. [f. prec.] 

1. trans. (and izt7.) To make neat; + to clean. 

1574 Hettowes Gueuara’s Fam. Ep, (1577) 356 It shall be 
more expedient, to neate and purge the snuffers, than to 
snuffe the candels. 21579 Moxtcomerie A/ésc. Poesis 
xlvili, ror Our bottismen our geir perfytlie neits, 158 Mu- 
CASTER ositjors x1. (1887) 231 The houres before learning 
..are to be bestowed, vpon either neating of the bodie, or 
solacing of the minde. «1658 Durnam £xf. Revelation vi. 
(1680) 32 A girdle., was used for neating thelong robe. 1736 
Peace A /ph. Kenticisms s.v., ‘She neats about ’, i.e. sbe goes 
about the house, making things neat and clean. 

2. trans. To clear, net (a sum). 

1788 W. Marsuant Forksh. 1. 246 It would have neated 
only 2d a foot. 1803 7rans. Soc. Arts XXI. 120 These 
have..neated fully eighteen pounds ten shillings an acre. 

Neate, obs. form of Near sé. 

Neaten (n7t’n), 7. [-EN6.] To make neat. 

1898 S27 23 Apr. 4/1 The neck is neatened with a collar- 


band and tabbed collar. 
+Nea'tery. Ols. [f. Nrar sé. + -ery.] A 


place for cattle. 

1647 Hawarp Crown Rez. 30 The Neatery, . .Seven Yeo- 
men Purveyor of Oxen, Mutton, Veale, Lambe, &c. 

Neath (nip), prep. dial. and Poet, Also’neath. 
[Aphetic for ANEATH.] Beneath. 

1787 Tavi.or Poems 25 (1. D. D.), Grannie’s crown fu’ weil 
he claw’d, An’’neath her kirtle. 2824 MactaGcart Gadlovid, 
Encyel. 352 Tykes wad bask,.neath the auld aim-chair. 
1871 Paicrave Lyr. Poens 54 Had IJ seen ‘neath a face of 
mercy Hell's particular malice mask’d. 1887 P. M«Neitt 
Blaweavie 177 One of the pair caught him by the feet, the 
other neath the armpits. 

Neat-handed, cz. [NEaT a.] Having a neat 
or deft manner of handling things ; dexterous. 

1632 Mitton L'Adlegro 86 Their savory dinner .. Which 
the neat-handed Phillis dresses. 1832 HT. Martineau /fomes 
Abroad i. 4 Aneat-handed dairy-maid. 1845 Peter Parley’s 
Ann. V 1.195 Bracelets for the neatest-handed of her nyinphs. 
1877 Mrs. Forrester J/zgnon 1. 5 Neat-handed Phillis and 
a coadjutor served tea and coffee. 

Hence Neat-ha'ndedness. 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 218 The French with all their in- 
genuity and neat-handedness. 1865 Corz#. Alag, Nov. 533 
The French doctor had praised her skill and neat-handedness. 

Neather, obs. Sc. f. NEITHER, obs. f. NETHER. 

Neatherd (n7t,haid). Also 4-5 neet-, 4, 6 
net-, 6 nete-. [f. Near sd, + Herp sb.+] One 
who has the care of neat cattle, a cowherd. 

1382 Wycur Azos vii. 14 Y am not a prophete,..but 
a neet heerde Yam. 1390 Gower Cov/. I]. 161 The lores- 
man of the Scbepherdes, And ek of hem that ben netherdes. 
©1440 Prop. Parv. 354/2 Neet Hyrde, dubulcus. a 1540 
BARNES IV&s, (1573) 1900/1 Hee..went to the kinges Nete- 
herdes house, and there desired lodginge. 1577-87 Hotin- 
suep Chron. 111. 1045/1 The sheepe will obeie the shepheard, 
and the neat be ruled by the nealbeard, 1603 R. Jouxson 
Kinga. § Conanw, 233 V pon the mountains dwell neat-herds 
and sheapheards. 1668 H. More Div. Dial, i. xxix. (1713) 
253 More like tothe blowing of a Neatherd’s or Swineherd’s 
Horn than to the soundofa Trumpet. 1725 Braptey /az. 
Dict. sx. Scabbed heels, Uf the Disease returns,..apply the 
Neatherds Ointment. 1761 Hume ///st. Eng. 1. it. 44 A 
neatherd, who had been entrusted with the care of some of 
his cows. 1823 Scott Quentin D.xxxv, A bull. .compelled 
by the neat-herd from the road which he wishesto go. 1878 
Appy Alem. Beauchie/ A bbey 53 note, These may have been 
. huts for the neatherds. 

Jig. 1581 Marseck Bk. of Notes 842 The Pope, who is his 
Neatheard heere vpon earth. 

Hence Nea‘therdess, a female neatherd. 

1648 Herrick Hesfer., Neatherds, Hark how can I now 
expresse My love unto my Neatherdesse. 1885 A. Dopson 
Sign of Lyre 203 Whither away, fair Neat-herdess? 

Nea'thmost, ¢. Sc. Also neith-, neth-. ff. 
Nearn + -most; cf. NerHEmMEstT.] Lowest. 

1790 Morison Poems 27 (E. D. D.), Garter height the 
neith'most clout Is banged wi’ awfu force. 1850 Biackie 
Ee schylus 1.93 How? ‘hou who sittest on the neathmost 
bench, Speak'st thusto me? 1871 W. ALExaNDER Johnny 
Gibb xiv, 106 The vera nethmost shall o’ the lamp’s dry. 

Nea‘t-house. Also neats’. [f. Neat sd, Cf. 
Da. dial. sods for 2ddchus.] 

1. A house or shed in which cattle are kept. 

c1440 Prop. Parv, 354/2 Neet howse, descar. 1600 
Svurevet Countric Larme wv. tii, 634 The best and purest 
dung that you can find in your neathouse. 16125 Manwoop 
Lawes Forest xxiv. 242 Any Swine-house, Neat-house, or 
Sheepe-house. 1806 Bioomritip Wild Flowers 43 Sue 
round the Neatbouse squalling ran. 1825 “ef zt alone, etc. 
in Houlston Tracts (Brit. Mus.) 1. xiv.5, I must not put off 
«. building a neat-house. 

2. A locality near Chelsea Bridge, whcre there 
was a celebrated market-garden. Also f/. 

1632 Massincer C#ty Madan un. i, The neat-house for 
Moai alas: and the gardens Where we traffic for asparagus. 
1663 Clarke Papers (Camden) 1V. 305 In a garden by the 
neats’ howse. 1696 Lond. Gaz. No. 3162/4 A Messuage and 
14 Acres of Garden ground at the Neatbouses, Westminster. 
1721 Beapury Mhilos. Acc. Whs. Nat, 184 The first, which 
are Kitchen Gardens,..are those at the Neat-IIouses near 
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Tuttle-fhelds, Westminster. 1761 Lond. §& Environs V. 24. 
1804 Eart Launerpare Public Wealth iii. 122 note, The 
produce of the soilat the Neat-houses before mentioned. 

attrib, 17275. Switzer Pract. Gard. Pref. 11 Vhe prace 
tice of our Neathouse-inen and Gardiners. 

Neatify (nitifa), v. Now vare or Obs. Also 
6 netify, 7 -fie. [f. Neat a. + -(1)FY.] ‘fans. 
To make neat, to purify. Hence Nea‘titying. 

1601 Hoicanp Péiny 11. 11 With Wines delaied, neatified, 
and guelded, as it were, by passing thorow an Ipocras 
bag. ¢1611 Cuarman /liad 1, Comins. 34 That which he 
addeth is onelie the worke of a woman, to netifie and polish. 
1684 Baxter One Thing Nec, Pract. Wks. 1830 X. 424 Did 
Christ or his apostles spend their time .. neatifying their 
bodies, or such like? 1826 PotwHeEte 7rad. 4 Recoll. 
I. v. 161 The internal decoratién, or rather neatifying of the 
Church, was at length accomplished. 


+Nea‘tish, z. Os. rare-'. In 3 netisse. 
{f, Near sé, + -13H1.] Kesembling cattle. 
c1200 Trin. Coll. /10n2, 37 Pe shepisse and pe netisse men 


bed under cristes bralshipe. 
+ Neat-land. Ods. rare-°. [For OE. geréat- 


land; see GENEAT.] (See quot.) 

1672 Birouxt Law Dict., Neatland, land let or granted 
out to the Yeomanry. 

Neatly (n7tli), dz. 
In a neat manner or style. 

1. So as to present a neat appearance; in a 
nicely finished way. 

1577 B. Goocr Heresbach's Husb. w. (1586) 187 If their 
woorkmanship bee neately, and equally wrought. 1660 F. 
Brooke tr, Le Llanc's Trav. 75 Lhey wear .. pumps very 
neatly made. 1712-4 Pore Rape Lock un. 38 Twelve vast 
French Romances, neatly gilt. 1784 Cowrer /asé 11. 5387 
‘There closely braced And neatly fitted, it .. binds the 
shoulders flat. 1819 Snecrey Petcr Bell 37d vu. viii, A gen- 
teel drive .. With sifted gravel neatly laid. 1860 Mrs. Car- 
tyce Leét. III. 61 My clothes folded neatly up. 

2. With neatness or tidiness (in dress, etc.). 

1s8t Petrie tr. Guazzo’s Civ, Conv. 111. (1586) 172), 
Neither take we anie great care to be serued honourablie, 
neatelie, and reuerenthe. 1601 Suaxs, Ad/'s Wed/.. iii. 168, 
I will neuer trust a man againe, for keeping his sword 
cleane, nor .. wearing his apparrell neatly. 1656 STANLEY 
Mist. Philos. vi, (1701) 235/1 Seeing a young man very neatly 
dress’d. 1735 Berkey Ouerist § 60 Whether there be any 
instance of a state wherein the people, living neatly and 
plentifully, did not aspire to wealth? 

3. With brevity, clearness, and point. 

1570 Marriage Wt & Sci. u. iti. in Hazl. Dodsley 11. 346 
Ah flattering quean, how neatly she can talk! 1585 ‘I’. 
Wasuincton tr. Nicholay’s Voy. Ep. Deo., In a matter 
nothing doubtfull to vse needlesse proofes, as ‘lullie neatly 
saith, 1638 Junius Petazt. A nctents 54 Simonides expounded 
this point somewhat neatlier. 1664 Power 4.2/. Philos. 1. 10 
How neatly Sir ‘vheodore Mayhern delivers his Observation 
of this Animal, 1724 Wesstep 1 &s. (1787) 378 Of Hyper- 
boles .. those are the best which are the neatliest couched. 
1884 AZanuch. Exam. 24 Nov. 6/1 It may be doubted whether 
a ticklish point was ever put more neatly. 

4. Cleverly, dexterously. 

1603 Knottes Hist, Turks (1638) 252 To haue a boy.. 
neatly placed behind him vnder his large robes. 1665 
Man.ev Grotius’ Low C. Wars 341 Averring, that he onely- 
counterfeited a face of modesty, the more neatly to hide the 
cruelty of his heart. 1698 Fryer Ace. £, /idia & P. 88 A 
notable Skirmish..wherein they were neatly intrapp’d. 1860 
Mortiey Metier?. ix. (1868) II. 35 The plan was neatly car- 
ried out. 1890 Baker Wild Beasts 1. 131 You naturally 
wish to kill your animal neatly. 

5. Comb. as neally-finished, -made, etc. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev, 1v. v, 1 am the neatlyest- 
made gallant i’ the companie, 1682 CuetHam Angler's 
Vade-m1, xxxvii. § 2 (1689) 233 The very best and neatliest 
spun Hemp yarn, 1836-9 Dickens $& Loz, Parish vii, 
‘There was a neatly-written bill in the parlour window. 1859 
W. Cotuins Q, of /fearts ii, Little neatly-gloved hands. 
ee Geo, Exior A//7/ ov Fi. ti, With the neatliest finished 
order. 

Neatness (n7‘tnés), [f. Neat a. + -NEss.] 

1. The quality or condition of being neat, in 
various applications of the adj. 

1555 EDEN Decades 138 It was so named for the neatenesse 
and bewtifulnes therof. 1593 Norven Sec. Brit., Cornwall 
(1728)63 Ther is not a towne .. more comendable for neatnes 
of buyldinges. 1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 120 There is a 
wonderfull great difference between pure neatnesse and 
curious affectation, 1682 Norris //feroclys 97 Too much 
Neatness will slide into Luxury and softness. 1741 RicHarp- 
son Pamela 1). 359, 1 was much pleas’d with the Neatness of 
the Good Woman. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Fist. (1776) VII. 171 
There is much geometrical neatness in the disposal of the 
serpent’s scales. c1850 Aral. Nis. (Rtldg.) 584 She had 
even neglected that neatness and cleanliness so becoming to 
persons of her sex, 1867 A. Duncan A/em2, WV, Duncan 28 
It was quite a model in respect of order and neatness and 
freeness from weeds. 

fl. 1834 H. Mitier Scexes & Leg. xx, She retained a 
few of the mechanical neatnesses of her earlier years. 1859 
Merepitu &, Fevere? xiii, Looking to their neatnesses. 

b. In reference to language or style. 

1548 Patten Exped. Scot. Pref. av, For the neatnes of 
making and fynenes of sense. 1576 FLemine tr. Cazzs’ Dogs 
To Rdr., The elegantnes and neatnesse of his Latine phrase. 
c1645 Howe “cfz. (1650) 1. 407, I find .. such a gallantry 
and neatness in your lines, that you may give the law of 
lettering to all the world. 1685 Corton tr. A/ovtaigne (1711) 
I. xxxix. 354 Neatness of stile isno manly Ornainent, 1824 
L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 313 There is a peculiar 
neatness in a sentence beginning with the conjunctive form 
of a verb. 1859 Hetrs Priends tz C. Ser. uu. HW. xi 311 
Neither does neatness of expression affect us much. 

2. Dexterity, smartness. 

1862 Stan_ey Few. Ch. (1877) I. xvi. 313 The neatness 
with whicb the Philistine watchmen are outdone, 


{f Near a. + -Ly 2] 


NEB. 


+ Nea‘tress. Os. [irreg. f. NEar sd. + -ress 
as in aclress, etc.] A female neatherd. 

1586 Warner 41/6. Eng. iv. xx. (1612) 96 The Neatresse, 
longing for the rest, Did egge him on to tell [ete.]. 1621 
Lavy M. Wrotu Urania 485 She was a Neatresse, and in 


truth an neate one. 
Neat’s foot. [f. Neat sd.] The foot of an 


ox, tised as an article of food, 

[1589 ? Lyty Pafpe w. Hatchet Biv, Why shuld I feare 
him that walkes ou his neats-feete?] 1595 Lug. Tripe-wife 
(1881) 149 ‘Thy tripes were yong, thy neates feete fat and 
aire, 1620 Venner Va Recta iii. 7o The feete ofa Bullocke 
cr Heifer, which we commonly call Neats feete, 1652 
Vrencn Vorksh, Spa xiii. 101, 1 forbid all flesh that is very 
salt, and fat, Bacon, Pork, Neats-feet,’I'ripes. 1720 Stryre 
Stow's Surv, 1. 1. v. 89/2 Such as sell Tripe, Nests Feet, 
Sheep's Trotters, &c, 1846 Mrs, Pircn d/rs, Ruadell’s 
Dom, Cookery 108 Boil a pair of neat’s feet very tender. 
1862 Drarer /utell, Devel, Enrofe v. (1865) 111 His deatb 
was in consequence of devouring a neat’s foot raw, 

b. alirib. in neat’s-foot oil (t veal-foot, neat’ s- 
feet), an oil olstained from the feet of neat cattle. 

1579 LancHam Gard. /calth (1633) 445 Three spoonfull 
of Neatefoot oyle. c17z0 W. Gisson /arrier’s Dispens. 
aiv. (1734) 273 It has a proportion of Neets-feet oil in it’s 
composition. 1787 Hunrer in Phil. Trans. LXXVII, 38 
Fither hard fat or marrow, or fluid fat called Neat’s-foot oil. 
1825 J. Nicholson Ofcrat. Mechanic 734 The neatsfoot oil 
prevents the varnish from being sticky. 1875 Uve's Dict. 
Arts III. 450 The feet of oxen,.yield, when boiled with 
water, a peculiar fatty matter, which is known under tbe 
name of neat's foot oil, 

Neat’s leather. [f Neatsé.] Jeather made 
of the hides of neat cattle. 

1530 Patscr. 248/1 Neates ledder, comdovayn. 1558 Warvr. 
tr. Alexis’ Secr. (1568) 88 If you wil die Nettes leather or 
Spanisbe skinnes. 1601 SHAKS. Jul. C.t. i. 29 As proper 
men as euer trod vpon Neats Teather. 1664 Butter //nd. 
un. i. 224 Some have been..kicked until they can feel whether 
A Shoe be Spanish or Neat’s Leather. 1794 W. Fretton 
Carriages (1801) I, 215 Vhe best leather is the Ox hide, 
called Neat's leather. 1821 Sco A’cn7/w. vili, Exchanging 
a sheath of neat’s leather for one of flesh and blood. 

attrib, 1675 Hones Odyssey (1677) 113 A tough and strong 
neats-leather sack. 1701 Lond. Gaz. No. 3694/4 A strong 
Neats-leather Saddle and Pridle. 


Neat’stongue. [f. Neat sé.] An ox-tongue, 
used as an article of food. 

1596 Suaxs. ALerch. V.1. i. 112 Silence is onely commend- 
able In a neals tongue dri’d. 1626 Bacon Sylza §& 350 
Smoake preserveth Flesh ; As we see in Bacon and Neats- 
Tongues. 1676 D’Urnrey A/mze. Fickle u.i, Bid him get a 
sottle of Claret, and « Neat’s Tongue ready. 1747-96 Mrs. 
Giasse Cookery xviii, 289 Take a neat’s tongue and boil it 
tilltender. 1820 Scott Adéot xix, The remains of a cold 
capon and aneat’s tongue. 1846 Mrs. Bircu J/rs. Run- 
dells Dom. Cookery 80 Some people like neat's tongues 
cured with the root. 

Neauer, neaver, obs. forms of NEVER. 

Weave, obs. form of NIEVE. 

Neavil, variant of NEvEL v. dial. 


+ Nearving. Oés. (See quot. and Newinc.) 

1€69 Woruince Syst, Agric. Dict. Rust., Meaving Yeast 
or Barm, [Hence in Phillips (1706) and Bailey.] 

Weay, obs. form of Nr1GH z. 

Neb (neb), sb. Now chiefly 207th. and Se. Also 
1, 5-7 nebb, 2-7 nebbe. (OE, zghd (:—*2¢f7-) 
neut. = ON. 2ef (stem wef7-; Norw. nev, 722, 
Sw. 2a) neut., related to MDu. zebde fem. and 
masc. (Du. wehbe, 2eb fem.), MLG. mebbe fem. 
(hence Da. a6 neut., Sw. 2466, Norw. ebb 
masc.). It is not clear whether the root *7a/- is 
the same as that of Nave 54,1] 


I. 1. The beak or bill of a bird. Also ¢vazs/. 


¢725 Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) R 204 Rostrum, neb nel 
scipes caeli [Efival celae]. a 1000 /'hanix 299 Sindon ba 
fipru hwit..& zt nebb lixe@ swa glas oppe gim. ¢ 1375 
Se Leg. Saiuts xxviii, (AZargaret) 598 pane coin a dou of 
hewin fleand,. .& in pe neb brocht acron. ¢ 1400 Maunpev. 
(Roxb.) viii. 31 IIk ane of pam bringes in paire nebbe..a 
braunche of olyue. ¢1450 Hottanp Hewlat 57 My neb is 
netherit asa nok, 1 am bot ane Owle. 1535 CoveRDALE Gez. 
viii. 11 She had broken of a leaf of an olyue tre, & bare it in 
hir nebb. 1567 Gotpinc Ovid's AZez. vin. (1593) 199 Diana 
.. Makes wings to stretch along their sides, and horned nebs 
to stand Upon their mouthes, 1641 Best Farm. Bes, (Sur- 
tees) 123 The right side of the nebbe [of a swan]. 1745 tr. 
Ligede’s Desc. Grecnland vi. 80 Fishes..with long Nebs 
or Bills like Birds, a@1813 A. Witson Désconsolate Wren 
Poet. Wks, (1846) 98 Through the glen we took our flight, 
And soon my neb I filled. 1831 Jas. Witson Let. tn J. 
Hamilton A/c. iv. (1859) 135 ‘Ibe mother..sits witb her 
neb generally open. 1885 W. K. Parker A/ammnalian 
Descent ii. 45 The thin borny layer still shows the ‘neb’ 
for breaking the egg-shells. 

Jig. 1721 Kevry Scot, Prov. 390 You may dight your Neb 
and flie up. .. You have ruined and undone your Dusiness, and 
now you may give over. 1828 Morr A/ansie launch i. 25 
Imagining that nothing remained for them, but to dight 
their nebs and flee up. 1830 Gat Lawrie 7. vy. 1x. (1849) 
235 If he were to throw a sheep's eye at you, and ye bad a 
neb in your heart to pick it up. 

b. ‘The month (of a person). 

1611 Suaxs, Wizt. 7.1. ii. 183 How she holds vp the Neb, 
the Byll to him! 1640° Brome Sfaragus Gard, 11, ix, How 
kindly he kisses her ! and how feately she holds up the neb 
tohim! 2867 Waucn Home Life vii. 62 A little, light-haired 
lass, holding up her rosy neb to the soup-masier. 1894 
Crockett Raiders 391 Then Rab would come oot, dicbting 
his neb frae the byre. 

2. The nose: the snont of an animal. 

c1000 Laws Alfred in Thorpe Laws 1.94 gif mon odrum 
pect neb of aslea, Zebete him mid Ix scill. @ 1100 Voc. in Wr.- 
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NEBBED. 


Walcker 290 Nasu, nosu.../aternasuut, neb. a@1s29 SKEL- 
ton Sp. l’arvot 418 The nebbis of a lyon they make to trete 
and trembyll. 1583 Gotpinc Calvin on Dent. cc. 1245 He 
will not deceiue vs in his promises, nor holde vs downe with 
our nebbes in the Water as they say. 1737 Ramsav Sc. Prov. 
(1750) 114 Ye breed of Saughton swine, your neb’s ne'er out 
of an ill turn. 1793 T. Scott Three Auld Alen Poems 323 
The snell frost-win’ made nebs an’ een To rin right sair, 
1834 M. Scorr Cruise Midge (1863) 177 Your eyes are blinded 
..and your neb peeled like an ill scraped radish, 1893 Kur. 
Linc Many Invent. 233 He..laid his finger to his nose—bis 
dishonourable, carnelian neb. ; 

3. The point or nib of a pen (or pencil). 

1599 MipbLETON ALicro-cyuicon Wks. (Bullen) VIII. 114 
My pen’s two nebs shall turn into a fork. 1610 Hottanp 
Camden's Brit. 517 He had sharpned the neb of his pen 
against the Pop2s authority. a@1661 Furrer WWorthics, 
Hereford \, (1662) 36, I bave so worne out the Neb of my 
Pen in my Church-History. 31688 Housr Aswoury itt. xv. 
(Roxb.) 20/2 In the pen there is the nick or slip or slit, called 
the neb. 1798 Crawrorp Poems 48(E. D. D.), The words 

just attbe pen-neb hung. 1825 J. Witson .Voct. abr. Wks. 
1855 I. 11 With the neb of my keelivine pen. , 

b. Any projecting part or point; a peak, tip, 
toe, spout, etc.; the extremity of anything ending 
in a point or narrowed part. 

1611 Cotcr., Penneton Cun clef, the hit, or neb of a key. 
1626 Bacon Sylva t.§ 14Takea Glasse with a Belly andalong 
Nebb, 1673 Rav Journ, LowC. 456 They mielt the wax again 
..and run it..through the neb of a tin pot into water. 1698 
Providence Rec. (1894) V1. 211 A stubb sithe with sneaths, 
nebbs and Rings. 1797 Encycl. Brit, (ed. 3) U1. s90/2 Raise 
or depress the tube of the level by twisting the neh of the 
screw. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 117 The light 
Dorset swing-plough..hasa well-curved iron breast, one foot 
ten inches long from the neb to the end of the wrest. 1825 
Aun. Reg. 268* Improvements in producing. .a neb or slot 
in the roller..used in the printing of calico. 188: DutterR- 
WORTH Cotton 62 Each line of rollers ought to be movable 
by separate stand slides and cap nebs. 

+e. The embryoor radicle of a seed. Obs. rare. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. wt. xxvii. (1686) 146 To 
destroy the I:ttle nebbe or principle of germination. 1660 
Susrrock Vegetables 36 All seeds that 1 know have within 
their covers actually a Neb, which answers to a roote. 

If. +4. The fice. Obs. 

c 897 K. AELereD Gregory's Past. C. v.42 Donne hricce hio 
him on dat neb foran. c1000 /Evrric //om, II. 102 Se de 
awent bis neb fram clypigendum Searfan. ¢1175 Lawl, 
Hout, 43 Alle heore teres bead berninde gleden glidende ouer 
heore ajene nebbe. a12z25 Ancr. X. 98 Scheau to me pi 
leoue neb & ti lufsume leor. ¢ 1290 5. Lng. Lee. 1. 468/203 
Op heo stod with wordes bolde. With brizht neb and glade 
chere. 13.. Guy Wari, (A,) Ixxv. 7 Wip a long berd his 
neb was growe. a@1400-59 Alerand:r 3940 Of sum pai 
nyppid fra pe nebb be nose be be e3en. 

+b. Neb to or with neb, face to face. Obs, 

e1175 Lams, /fom. 61 Cristes wille bo us bitwon, neb wid 
neb forhim toson, ¢1230 /ladi Aleid, 17 Seched erst upon 
lure, nebbetonebbe. ¢1330 /lorice §& Bl. 615 He.. find thar 
twai neb to neb, Neb to neb an mouth to mouth. 

llence Neb, v. a. za/r.tokissor bill; b. /razs. 
to adapt the point of (a pen) for writing. 

1609 Armin Adaids of Alore-Cl, (1880) 90 Shall not husse 
knight, shall not neb? a1819 in Hogs Ya obste Relics 1.241 
These two drakes inay neb, go hand in hand. 1883 Gorpon 
Chron, Neith 69 (LE. 1). D.), Caught nebbing the pen on the 
desk, and not on the thumb. 

Nebbed (nebd', a. Also nebed, neb'd, Sv. 
nebbit. [f. Nepsi. + -ep%.] Having a neb, esp. 
of a specified kind, os d/ack-, blue-, red-, sharp- 
nebbed, and esp. long-nebbe:! (see Lone a.\ 18), 

227.. in Herd Scot, Songs (1775) Il. 143 My daddie left 
me gear enough,..A nebbed staff Jetc.]. 1720[see Lone a.! 
18}. 1808 R. AnvERSON Cumbid, Badl, 79 Blue-nebb’d Wat. 
1824 Mactaccakt Gallovid, Lucycl. 29 Vhe mavis and the 
yellow-nebed blackbuid. 18715.S. Jones Northambdd, 204 
(E. D. D.), No long nel'd shoes or bootes. 1882 Stratursk 
Binkbonuy 143 A brovdo’ chickens, lang-leggit, sharp-nebbit 
things, 

|| Ne-bbuk, ne-bek. Also nebeck, nebk. 
[Arab. 59 weby, nebey, nebiy, the fruit of the 
lote-tree, or the tree itsclf.} A thorny shrub of 
the genus Z7zyfhus, common in Palestine. Also 
altrid, with trez, 

1850 W. Irvine A/adomet 1.107 Here grew .. the nebeck- 
thee producing the lotus. 1850 Gosse Sacred Streams (1878) 
189 The groves of plane-trees and nebeks that line its Tans 
1891 E. Agnotp L4.'0f World ii. 48 Where knot-grass with 
its spikes, .. and nebbuk-thorns Bind..the marble wrecks. 

Nebel (nzbél). [tecb. 22: xebe/ or nibe/: 
see Nasie.] A Hebrew instrument of music, 
usually snpposed to have been a kind of harp. 

1753 Cuamners Cyel. Supp., Nebel, in the Jewish antiqui- 
ties, a kind of musicalinstruinent. 1845 Agtfo’s Cyel. Bibl, 
Lit, WW, 372 Vhe xedel was an instrument of a principal 
species, the name of which was applied tothe whole genus, 

1864 Excen Maus. Anc, Nat, 281 Some writers on Hebrew 
inusic Consider the webe/ to have been a kind of dulcimer. 
1879 Stainer Music of Bible 24 Certain writers .. have 
believed the 2ede/ to be of that simple form of harps, 
describing a mere A shape. 

Mence Ne‘belist, a player on the nebel. 

1845 Aitlo's Cycl. Bibl. Lit. U1. 371 Asaph..was only the 
overseer of the nebelists. . 

+ Neber, variant of Ener, manifest. Oés. 

a 1300 Cursor AL, 13041 Sco cried and mad ful mikel dole, 
Als sco pat was aneber fole. 

Neble, obs. form of Ntepte. 

Neb-mark, sé. [f. New sb.) A mark of owner- 
ship on the beak of a swan. Hence Neb-mark v. 

1641 Best Farm. Bhs, (Surtees) 123 The kinges swanner 
bayth all the markes, both nebbe-markes and foote-markes, 
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sette downe in his booke. /0id., If wee doe not intende to 
nebbe-marke them.. then wee putte them up to feedinge soe 
soone as tbey come hoame. 


Neb-neb. [? African.] (See quots.) 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 82 The rind or shell which surrounds 
the fruit of the sztsnosa cineraria .. comes from the East 
Indies, as also from Senegal, under the name of Neb-neb. 
1875 Eucycl. Brit, 1. 68/2 The pods of Acacia nilotica, 
under the name of neb-neb, are used by tatners. 

Neborate, variant of NEIGHBOURED. Ods. 

| Nebris (ne‘bris). Archwol. [L. nebris, a. 
Gr. veBpis fawneskin, f. veBpos fawn.) A fawn- 
skin, worn by Dionysus and his votaties. 

1776 J. Brvaxt Alythol. 11. 196 They also at their 
sacrifices wore the nebris, or spotted skin, like the Baccha- 
nalians in the west. 1850 Leitcu tr. C. O. ALiidler’s Aue. 
Art § 127 (ed. 2) 100 A beautiful youth crowned with ivy, 
engirt with a nebris, resting his lyre on the thyrsus, 1872 
Ruskin Eagle's WV. § 225 The nebris of Dionusos and 
leopard-skin of the priests of Egypt relate to astronomy. 


+ Nebshaft. O/s. In 3-4 -schaft, 3 -scheft, 
4-sseft. [t. Neb sd. + -shaft, repr. OE. -scea/i, 
f. the root of sczgpfan, to SHAPE. ] 


1. Countenance, lace. 

aiz2zg St. Marher. 4 Nim 3eme of pi 3uhede, ant of 
pi semli scbape, ant of pischene nebschaft. a1225 Ancr. 
2. 94 Ze schulen habben, per uppe, pe brihte sihde of Godes 
nebscheft. @1400 Minor Poems Jr. Vernon MS. 127/259 
Blessed beo, ladi, thi brihte neb-scbaft. 

2. Likeness, image. 

1340 Ayent. 265 Do we to worke godes nebsseft ine ssrifte 
and ine zalmes. 

Neb-tide, var. wep-, neap-tide: sec NEAY a. 

| Nebula (ne-bi#li). Pl. nebulw (-7). (L. 
nebula mist, vapour, related to Gr. vepeAn, OHG. 
nebul (G. nebel).) 

1. a. A film upon, or covering, the eye; sfcc. 
a clouded speck or spot on the cornea causing 
defective vision. 

1661 Loveie Hist. Anim. & Alin. \sagoge bs The Raie 
hath a long and rough taile, the eye is covered with a 
nebula, 1719 Quincy Phys. Dict, (1722), Nebula .. is tigu- 
ratively applied to Appearances..in tbe hunian Body, as to 
Films upon the Eyes. 1836-9 odds Cyl. Anat. 11. 177/2 
Slight opacities, or nedudz, as they are called, if contined to 
the conjunctival covering of the cornea. 1844 H. Saevttens 
bk Farm VW. 229 Farm-horses..being liable to accident>, 
the effects of inflammation,—nebulz, or specks,—do some- 
times occur. 1895 Swanzy Diseases Fyre (cd. 5) 150 The 
opacity..is called a nebula. 

b. A cloudy or floccnlent appearance. 

1805 S. Wesion Werneria 70 Quartz is distinguishable 
from glass by the nebule, or appearance of clouds in its 
transparency, 1846 Day tr. Sison's Anim. Chem. 11, 184 
When the temperature is sufficiently elevated, the coagula- 
tion begins to occur in the form of small white nebula, 

2. fig. A misty or obscure affair. zare—, 

@173% NortH Evram, i. iv. § 147 (1740) 310 He, that 
could pass over the Items of the Giand Plot without Notice, 
will not amuse the Reader with these Nedalz. 

3. Astron. An indistinct cloud-like cluster of 
distant stars, or a luminous patch of supposed 
gaseous or stellar matter lying beyond the limits 
of the solar system. 

1727-38 Cuamners Cyel, s.v. Stars, Nebulous sturs, being 
such as only appear faintly, in clusters, in the form of little 
lucid nebula or clouds. 1781 Gent. Alay. 1.1. 526 This .. 
nebula was discovered March 23, 1779. 1802 HERSCHEL in 
Phil. Trans. XC\1. 499 A stellar nebula .. may be a real 
cluster of stars. /ééd¢, 523 It is of a middle specics, between 
the planetary nebulz and nebulons stars, 1841 Buewstrr 
Alart, Sct. 1. 31 Upon directing his telescope to nebulz and 
clusters of stais. 3873 Dawson Larth & Alan i. 8 ‘Ihe 
spectroscope has.. shown that some nebulz are actually 
gaseous. 

b. fvansf, and is. 

3817 J. Avams ’£s. (1856) X. 245 Hutchinson and all lis 
rial of stars and satellites. 1856 Miss Mutock 7 
Malifax xii, The world cf existence to hiin seemed to have 
lazily melted down into a mere nebula. 1880 Disrartt 
Endym, xxix, The present was too bard for him, and his 
future was only a chaotic nebula, 

c. allrth., as nchula hypothesis, line, pholography, 
etc. Also in p/. as nebula spectrum. 

1877 Nature XVI. 401/2 The brightest line of the nebulz 
spectrum. /éid. 414/1 If we accept the bright lince..to be 
veritably the chief nebula line. 
Bull, LV. 363 His primary object was to use it for nebula 
photography. 1892 A. ‘laviow in Photogr, Ann. Il. 116 
The central nncleus.. demanded by Laplace's nebula 
hypothesis, 

4. Fog, mist. 

1894 W. C. Lev Cloudlaud 33 The spherules of water 
which constitute nebula vary greatly in diameter. /drd. 35 
Nebula must not..be regarded as in all cases a very local 
phenomenon. 

Nebular (ne‘bi#la1), a. Astro. [f. prec. + 
“ART: cf. F. adbulatre.] 

1. Nebular hypothesis or theory, the theory, pro- 
pounded by Kant and elaborated by Herschel and 
Laplace, which supposes a nebula to be the first 
state of the solar and stellar systems. 

3837 Wrewert /list. /uduct, Set. (1857) I. 229 The 
Nebular Hypothesis, which has been propounded by ban 
lace. 1871 ‘I'vNDaLt Fraga. Set. (1879) I. x. 211, 1 hold 
the nebular theory, as it was held by Kant. 1877 Lockver 
in Nature XVI. 414/1 The nebular hypothesis. .remains 
untouched by these observations. , : 

. Consisting of, concerned with, or relating to 
a nebula, or to nebule. 


a 1891 Anthony's Photogr. - 


NEBULIZER. 


1856 Pace Adv. Text-bk. Geol, ii. 21 Such hypotheses, 
then, as nebularcondensatiun, 1878 Newcoms /’op. Astron. 
Iv. il, 480 On each side of the galactic and stellar region we 
have a nebular region. 1892 A. Tavtor in Piotogr, Aun. 
Il, 117 Nebular, lunar, and planetary pbotography. 

+ Ne‘bulate, v. Ods.rave—'. [f. the ppl. stem 
of med.L. webuhire to cloud: cf. NEBULA 1b.] 
intr, To become cloudy or turbid. 

1753 N. Torriano Gangr. Sore Throat 118 The Water 
nebulated, and tended to deposit a laudable Hypostasis. 

Ne‘bulated, 7//. a. rare. [cf. prec.) 

tl. Her, = NEBULE 1. Obs. 

1486 Bh, St. Albans, Her. diijb, Ther is also a partyng 
of ij. colowris clowdit or nebulatit. /d/d. d iiij b, Otf armys 
partyt aft the long way clowdy or nebulatyd. 

2. Clouded, dimmed. 

1874 Coves Béirits of WV. HW’, 608 On the head and neck 
the light rufous decidedly predominates, and seems indise 
tinctly but thickly nebulated with dusky, 

Nebule! (ne‘bivl). [Anglicized f. NeBuxa.] 

1. A cloud; a mist or tog. Also fig. 

¢ 1420 Lyoc. Commend, Our Lady 53 O..Light withoute 
nebule, shyning in thy spere. 

1869 BrackmMore Lorna D. iii, The Baroness will not 
touch unless a nebule be formed outside the glass. 1877 — 
Cripps (1887) 175 Nebules of logic, dialectic fogs, and 
thunderstorms of enthymem. 

2. Astron. Anebula. Also fig. 

1830 W. Taytor fist, Surv. Germ. Poetry 1. 179 The 
nebule of returning culture in Germany first became visible 
to the naked eye at Zurich and Leipzig. 1837 Goopricn Sux, 
Aeon & Stars xxxii. sed. 2) 185 Small luminous spots, of a 
cloudy appearance, which we thence call #edxdz or nelules. 

Nebule® (nebizl). dzch. [app. a misappre- 
hension ot NeBULE.) A moulding of a wavy or 
serpentine form (see next). 

1823 P. Nicuotson Pract. Build. 589 Nebule; a zigzag 
ornament, but without angles, frequently found in the 
remains of Saxon architecture. 1836 H. G. Knicut Archit. 
Your Normandy 199 The most common mouldings are the 
billet, .. hatchet, feeale, star, rope, 

attrib, 1848 B. Wess Cont, Acelesiol. 45 The nave and 
aisles and west transept have a nebule corbel-tabling. 1875 
Kuicnt Dict. Alech. 1515/2 Nebule-molding. 

transf, 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers 11. 251 note, The stock- 
ing is of silver tissue, worked with gold birds. anda peculiar 
ornament—a nebule, white and blue, with yellow rays 
shooting from its edge. 

Nebule ine‘bivle), nebuly (nebili), a. 
Also 7 -ee, g -ée. [a. FB. actalé, ad. med.L. 
nebulat-us: see NELULATE 2.) 

1. Her, Of a wavy or serpentine form, like the 
edges given to conveutional representations of 
clouds; represented in the form ot a cloud. 

a1gso in Baring-Gould & Twigge 1 Armory (1898) 5 
Blount: Barry nebule or and sables. 1562 Leicut A aworte 
135 He beaieth party per Pale, Nebule Erininesand Ermin. 
1610 Guittim /leraldry u. iti. (1660) 54 Of these [lines} 
some are Nebulce. 1661 Brount Glossogr. (ed. 2) s.v., 
Nebule of six pieces, Or and Sable is the Blounts Arms. 
1725 Lond. Gaz. 6363/3 Ihe Coat a Fess Nebule between 
six klowers-de-Lis, 1838 Peany Cycl. X11. 141/72 Of crooked 
lines there are eight recognised by English heralds, 
namely :—1. Engrailed...5. Nebuly. 1864 Loutere //en 
Fist. & Lop. xv. (ed. 3) 217 ‘lwo bendlets nebulée sa. 1893 
Cussass fferaldry (ed. 4) 47 The lines by which a shield is 
divided .. may assume any of the following forms: En- 
grailed. .. Nebule. 

2. Arch. Of mouldings: (see NEBULE %). 

1842 Gwitt iechit. 1008 Neduly Monddiug, an ornament 
in Norman architecture, whose edge forms an undulating 
or wavy line. 1861 Neate Notes Dalmatia vi. 99 Anebuly 
moulding running round the cornice. 

Webuli‘ferous, a. rave-®. [f. NebuLa + 
-1FEROUS,] ‘ Having nebulous spots, as the Vor- 
ticeHla nebulifera’ (Mayne 1836). 

Ne‘bulist. rare. [f. Nepuia + -1st.] 

1. An artist whose work is marked by indistinct- 


ness of outline. 

1836 New Alouthly Alag. XUNVIT. 99 We wonld rather 
not have been told .. that our celebrated landscape- painter 
is too much anebulist. i 

2. One who maintains the nebular hypothesis. 

3890 Cent. Dict. cites Pace. : 

Webuwlium. {[f. Neput-a + -1um: orig. 
called vebulum.) An clement distinguished by 
a green line it produces in the spectrum of gaseous 
nebuilie, but as yet not otherwise known. 

1898 Sin W. Crookes Addr. Brit, Assoc, 19 Still awaiting 
discovery by the fortunate spcectroscopist are the unknown 
celestial clements Aurorium. and Nebulum. 1899 4 ¢/autic 
Monthly Apr. 469 It is an impressive fact that hydrogen and 
nebulium are the only elements recognized in the nebulae. 

Nebulize (ne:bislaiz), v7. rare. [f. Nebuas.] 

1. ¢raus, ‘To reduce to a mist or spray. Tlence 
Ne‘bulized A//. a. ; 

1872 Courn Dis. Throat 24 The nebultzed spray of a 
solution of tannin, : ; 

2 intr, Yo become nebulons or indefinite. 

1891 /uguirer 26 Sept. 624/2 We know the faculty of the 
human ound to.. trim and nebulize in its statements con- 
cerning religious belief. 

Nebulizer (ne‘bisiloizas). [f. prec. + -ER 1] 
An instrument for converting a liquid into a fine 
spray, esp. for medical purposes. ; 

1874 Roosa Dis. far 301 One of the nebulizers that are 
now so largely employed in the treatment of the throat. 
1898 Adlbxurt’s Syst. Aled. V. &2 The finest sub-division 1s 
obtained—as in Oppenheimer’s ‘nebuliser ’—by combining 
strong pressure with smallness of orifice. 


NEBULO-CHAOTIC, 


Ne:bulo-chao‘tic, 2. zonce-wd, [f. NEBULA.] 
Hazily confused. 

188: G. Macvonatp A/ary Alarston J. x. 178 The alto- 
gether nebulochaotic condition of her mind. 

+Nebulon. 06s. rare—'. [a. obs. F. nxebelox 
(Cotgr.), or ad. L. xebzlon-, nebilo.} A worthless 
fellow. 

1578 Sipney Jay Lady in Arcadia (1605) 574 Why, you 
brute Nebulons,..cannot [you] yet tell how to edefie an 
argument ? 

Nebulose (nebieflou's), a. [ad. L. sebilds-us, 
f. nebula: see NEBULA and -oSE.] 

Ll. +a. Resembling a cloud or mist; inclined to 
be foggy or misty. Obs. rare. 

c1420 Pallad. on Husb, 1x. 114 Y€ smoke ascende Al 
faaty, weet, and cloudy nebulose, J/ézd@. xu. 21 Sad lond 
wol the bene Indwelle, and hatith nebulose and lene. 

b. jig. Cloudy, misty, indistinct. 

1799 in Spirit Pub. Frnls. 11. 322 The nebulose or obum- 
bratory style. 1855 Fraser's A/ag. LI. 548 Illustrious pro- 
fessor of nebulose hypotheses and nonsense. 

e. Clouded; cloud-like in appearance. 

1826 Kirpy & Sp. Extowiol. 1V. xlvi. 268 Nebulose, painted 
with colour irregularly darker and lighter, so as to exhibit 
some resemblance of clouds. 1849-s2 /odd's Cycl. Anat. lV. 
1221/2 There then appears on the surface of the vitellus a 
nebulose spot of pale yellow. 

+2. (See quot. and cf. Nebulé.) Obs. rare-°. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Vechn. 1, Nebulose, a Term in 
Heraldry, when the out-line of any Bordure, Ordinary, &c. 
is .. something of the Figure of Clouds. 

3. Of the nature of nebulae. rare. 

1714 Dernam A stro-Theol. (1769) 7 The last thing I shall 
mention is the Nebulose, which are those glaring whitish 
appearances, seen with our telescopes. 

Nebulosity (nebizlpsiti). [a. F. ncbeelosité 
or ad. late L. sedzlosttat-ent ; see next and -ITY.] 

1, Nebulous or indistinctly luminous appear- 
ance; a faintly luminous patch or mass. 

1761 Phil. Trans. LIL. 398 Mr. Hirst .. affiims, that 
such nebulosity was seen by thein. 1789 HeRscHeL 2bid. 
LXXIX. 221 It is among these that we find the largest 
assemblages of stars, and inost diffusive nebulosities. 180z 
Tbid. XC11. 499 The great milky nebulosity of Orion. 1837 
Gorixe & Pritcuarp wWicrogr. 105 A slight fog of the dif- 
fusedkind.., or a penumbra or nebulosity encircling numer- 
ous points, 1878 Newcoms Jf, Astron. ui. v. 380 A very 
faint nebulosity, about 3’ in diameter. 

b. Nebulous state or form; matter in a nebu- 


lots condition, 

1833 Herscuet Astron. xii. 407 A phenomenon which 
seems to indicate the existence of some slight degree of 
nebulosity about the sun itself. 1865 Bristow tr. Figuier's 
World bef. Deluge xix. (1869) 464 We have seen the globe 
floating in space in a state of gaseous nebulosity. 1898 
Pop. Sci. Monthly LIM. 410 The molecules of which the 
primitive nebulosity of the universe was composed. 

Jig. 188: T. Haroy Laodiccan iu. i, He had been a mere 
nebulosity whom she had never distinctly outlined. 

2. Cloudiness ; indistinctness. 

1809 Jess Corr. w. Knox (1834) 1. 522 Eternal miscon- 
ceptions, misrepresentations, nebulosities and logomachies. 
1848 Fru. R. Agric. Soc. 1X. 1. 326 Delicate appreciation 
of degrees of nebulosity. 1876 7rans Vict. Inst. 30 That 
dim nebulosity in which they are too often enveloped. 

Nebulous (ne‘bizlas), a. Also4-us. [ad. L. 
nebulos-us, {, nebula: see NEBULA and -oUus, and 
cf. F. zecbeelex (1509).] 

1. Cloudy, foggy, misty, dank. rare. 

Almanack Jor 1386, 8 A thyk tyme, bat es for to say 
nehulus and cloudy. 1597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 40 Evill 
Ayre..is that which is..nebulous and commeth fromm stink- 
ing breaths. 1656 BLounr Glossogr., Nebulosous (1658 
Phillips, Nebidous}, cloudy, misty, foggy ; full of clouds. 

2. Astron. a. Nebulous star, a small cluster of 
indistinct stars, or a star which is surrounded by a 
luminots haze. 

1679 Moxon A/ath. Dict. 95 Nehulous..Stars, are certain 
Fixed Stars ofa dull, pale, and obscurish Light. 1682 Sir 
T. Browne Chr. AZo. 1. § 24 Like lacteous or nebulous 
stars, little taken notice of, or ditn in their generations. 
1727-38 CuamBers Cycl. s. v. Stars, Those not reduced to 
classes or inagnitudes are called nebulous stars. 1775 
Chron. in Ann, Reg. 116/2 A meteor, representing a nebu- 
lous star, appeared just above the moon. 1801 Excycé. Brit. 
Suppl. 11. 297/1 Througb a moderate telescope, these nebu- 
lous stars plainly appear to be congeries or clusters of 
several little stars. 1854 Brewster More Worlds xi. 173 
Nebulous stais, or luminous points, surrounded with an 
immense visible atmosphere. 1892 A. Taycor in Photogr. 
An»:. 11. 116 Mr. Roherts in a photograph of this region .. 
has failed to find any nebulosity or nebulous star, 

b. Of the nature of a nebula or nebulae; con- 
sisting of, abounding in, nebulz. 

1784 Herscuetin Phil. Trans. UX XIV. 438 The interior 
construction of the heavens, and its various nebulous and 
sidereal strata. 1826 Goop Sk. Nat. (1834) I. 101 The 
nebulosity will be broken into different nebula, or smaller 
uebulous clouds, 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxv. (1856) 318 
A floating, waving band of nebulous illumination. 1876 
P. E, Ciiase in Philos. lag. Ser. v. 1. 316 The position of 
Saturn.., its low density, and its nebulous rings. 

Comés. 1869 Dexnin Alidn. Sky 136 .4 small nebulous- 
looking object in the Crab’s body. 

e@. = NeBuLalt a. 1. rare—. 

1860 Lp, Lytton Lucile 1. ii. § 1.134 Some inention Of the 
nebulous theory demands your attention; And so on. 

3. Cloud-lhke; resembling a cloud or clouds. 

1805 Weaver tr. Werner's “ossils 71, Nebulous—Large 
and irregular spots, forming with the ground colour mixed 
colours, resembling clouds. 1838 Economy of Veectation 
155 Some lichens..display concentric circles, and others ex- 
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hibit nebulous images. 1857 LonGr. Sandalphon viii, Sandal. 
phon the angel, expanding His pinions in nebulous bars. 
b. fg. Hazy, vague, indistinct, formless. 

1831 CarLyLe Sart, Kes. 1, ix, Nebulous disquisitions on 
Religion. 1860 Motiey Vether/. (1868) 1. 24 The new-risen 
republic remained for a season nebulous. _ 1872 Brack Adv. 
Phacton xi. 150 A sort of nebulous faitb in the Crown and 
Constitution. i 

4. Clonded in colour; turbid. 

18z0 W. Scoressy Acc. Arctic Reg. 1.177 A little of this 
snow, dissolved in a wine glass, appeared perfectly nebulous. 
1869 G. Lawson Dis. Lye (1874) 37 Vhere are two forms of 
superficial ulcers of the cornea; the nebulous and the trans. 
parent ulcer. 

Hence Ne‘bulously adv, 

1882 Beresr. Hore Brandreths 111. xiii. 147 The ladies 
were nehulously suspecting a coming match. ’ 

Ne‘bulousness. [-NeEss.} ‘The state of being 
nebulous; cloudiness, mistiness. Also /g. 

1653 GauDEN Hierasf. 525 Many spots in the brightest 
Moones, and much nebulousnesse in the fairest Stars. 1727 
in Baiey, vol. 11. 1878 T. Harpy Ret. ative w. iii, Her 
outdoor attire..always had a sort of nehulousness about it, 
devoid of harsh edges anywhere. 

Nebuly: see NEBULE,. 

+ Nebus, v. Obs. rare—'. (See quot.) 

17rz Arsutnnor F. Gull iv. Pref., Let not Posterity a 
thousand years hence look for truth in the voluminous 
annals of Pedants...1f they do, let me tell thein they will 
be nebused ! (Vote 7 ed. 1727. Another cant word, signi- 
fying deceiv'd.] 

Nebylle, obs. form of NiBBLE. . 

Nee, obs. forin of NEcK. 

+ Necartion. O6s. rare-°. [ad. L. *xecation- 
em, {, necareto kill.) ‘Akilling’ (Bailey 1721). 

Necclygency, obs. form of NEGLIGENCY. 

Nece, var. NESE, nose; obs. form of NIEcE. 

+ Nece’ss, 54. Obs. rare—'. [a. L. xecesse: 
cf, next.) Necessity. 

@ 1460 Play Sacram. 772 Thow woldyst preve thy powr me 
to oppresse, but now I consydre thy necesse. 

+Nece'ss, @. Obs. rare. Also 5 nesesse. 
[a. L. wecesse neut. adj.] Necessary. 

1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 89 Quhat thingis 
may ger move bataill necesse. c 1460 .J/acro Plays i 442 
Be in be worlde ! vse thyngis nesesse ! 

+ Nece'ss, v. Obs. rare—'. (ad. late L. xecess- 
Gre to render necessary, f. szecesse: see prec.]} 


trans. To compel. 

1374 Cuaucer Socth, iu. met, ix. (1868) 87 Ne forein causes 
necesseden pe neuer to compoune werke of floterynge mater. 

+ Necessalire, a. Obs. rare. [a. F. 2écessaire 
(13th ¢.), ad. L. xecessardus.} Necessary. 

€1374 Cuaucer 7rcylus 1v. 1021 Al seme it not ther-by 
That presctence put falling necessaire To thing to coine. 
1390 Gower Conf. IL. 135 Which is a thing full necessaire 
To contrepeise the balance. 7 

Wecessar (ne’sesir), a. and sd. Sc. Forms: 
5-6 necessare, 5-6 necessair, (6 -e), 6 necesser, 
necesare, neccessare, 6-7, gnecessar. [ad. L. 
necessar-ius NECESSARY.} A. aay, Necessary. 

1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxvii. (A/achor} 691 Bukis, pat ware 
necessare to hyme to prech godis lare. 1456 Sir G. Have 
Law Arms (S.Y.S.) 67 }t is necessair that ane be as prince, 
and all the lave be obeysant till it. 1533 Gau Richt Vay 32 
Ye licht of grace is necesser to scheyne in the..blyndnes of 
natur, 1561 Win3Et First Tract. Wks. (S.T.S.) I. 5 The 
trew Word of God necessar to al manis saluation. 1633 W. 
StruTHER True Happiness 23 Vhe necessity is great, because 
it is about this greatest necessar one tbing. 1656 in Soyd’'s 
Zion's Flowers (1855) App. 35/1 Necessar materialls..to the 
buildings. ¢1714 in Maidment Sadlads (1844) 69 All things 
are provided that necessar be. 1821 LippteE Poems 50 
(E. D. D.), Adversity is necessar If it’s not too severe. 1882 
G. Macponatp Castle Wap lock xxix, Some said he had sellt 
himself, but I’m tbinkin’ it was na necessar’. 

B. 5d. in p2 Necessaries. Now rave or Obs. 

1596 Dacrymece tr. Leslre's Hist. Scot. x. 419 A gret sum 
of siluer, als vtheris necesares to sustein the weiris. 1632 
Litucow 7rav. v1. 269 Each furnisher. .giueth warning to his 
friends, to come receiue their necessars. 1699 R. SincLair 
in Leisure Hour (1883) 2053/1 Item for keeping of the house 
in fresh meat and other necessars. 1725 in Peterkin Votes 
(1822) 221 The carpenter having neglected to take some 
necessars with him for the boat’s reparation. 

Wecessarian (nesesée'rian), 5. and a. ff. 
NECESSAR-¥ + -IAN; cf. F. sécessarien sb.] A 
believer in necessity ; a necessitarian. 

1777 PriestLey Doctr. Philos. Necessity 111, | cannot, as a 
necessarian, hate any man. 1790 Catn. GRraHam Lett. 
Educ. 464 The free-willers agree with the necessarians in the 
opinion, that the mind perceives the difference of things. 
1822 Hazutt Zadde-t, Ser. 1. iv (1869) 87 The precise know- 
ledge of antecedents and consequents makes men practical 
as well as philosophical Necessarians, 1872 LitTLEDALE in 
Contemp. Rev. XX. 445 Here is the dilemma for Neces- 
sarians who plead God's changelessness. 

b. alirtb. or as adj. 

1795 W. Tavtor in Monthly Rev. XVIII. 127 Being fos- 
tered by the necessarian philosophy, it is likely to become a 
prevailing passion. 1831 Braxey Free-will Picf. 10 One of 
those epitomes of the necessarian hypothesis. 1878 Morey 
Diderot ll. 199 The establishment in men’s minds of a Neces- 
sarian theory. | F 

Necessa‘rianism. [f. prec. + -1sM.] = NE- 
CESSITARIANISM. 

1840 Hare Vict. Faith 45 Such a doctrine .. implies the 
barest rankest necessarianism., 1886 A. Weir //ist. Basis 
Mod. Europe (889) 498 His materialism and necessarianism 
.-resulted froin his observations on man's ‘ frame’. 


[-Ly 2.] 


Necessarily (ne'sésirili), edz. 


NECESSARY. 


1, (Senses now merged in 3.) 

t+ a. By force of necessity; unavoidably. Ods. 

1488-9 Act 4 //en. V/1,c.1 By which Commyssions. .meny 
greate hurtes and inconvenyences ., were necessarily re- 
dressed. @xsqgo Barnes IVs. (1573) 3145/1 These things no 
man is able to make indifferent, but they must needes bee 
necessarily done. 1607 Statutes in Hist, Wakefield Gram. 
Sch. (1892) 72 Their tymes of being abrode necessarilie may 
be drawne to other times of the yeare. 1663 H. Cocan tr. 
Pinto's Trav. |x. 246 He was necessarily to be assistant at 
this funeral pomp. 1710 Pripeaux Orig. Tithes iii. 143 The 
‘Tithes which were necessarily due. 

tb. As a necessary aid or concomitant; indis- 
pensably. Oés. 

_ 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 152 Of all vertues mercy 
Is moost necessaryly requyred to this myserable worlde. 
1577, M. Hanmer duc, Zecl, /Tist, 66 All thinges necessarily 
required for the execution. 1627 in Rushw. //zs¢. Col/. (1659) 
1. 476 There never was a time in which this duty was more 
necessarily required. 1748 HaxtLey Obserz. Manu. ii. § 27. 
140 Animal Diet .. requires Artand Preparation necessarily. 
tc. By a necessary connexion. Ods. rare. 

155i 1. Witson Logike (1580) 34 Neither is the consequent 
good, when woordes .that agree not necessarily are ioyned 
together. 3655 I. Brown in Hartlib Ref Comm. Bees 5 
Of such a fashion, as doth naturally and necessarily agree 
with. .this design, 

+a. In accordance with a necessary law or 
operative principle. Ods. 

1664 H. More A/yst. Jzig. 215 By necessarily determining 
what is more naturally left loose to play of itself. 1705 Stan- 
nore Paraphr. 1.43 Moral persuasions cannot act inechanic- 
ally and necessarily. 1748 Haritey Olserv, Alan bv iv. 
Concl. 504 The Moral Sense is generated necessarily and 
mechanically. 

2. As a necessary result or consequence, 

1509 Fisuer /uncral Serm. C tess Richmond Wks. (1876) 
307 It must necessaryly folowe, that .. her soule is in that 
ioyous lyfe. 1599 SHaks. A/uch Ado wu. ii. 201 If hee doe 
feare God, a inust necessarilie keepe peace. 1655 STANLEY 
Hist. Philos, 1. (170%) 63/2 It follows necessarily, that they 
be made of things that are. 1710 Sige Satler No.201 ?7 
If the Actor is well possessed of the Nature of his Part, a 
proper Action will necessarily follow. a@1790 Apam Sik 
WV. Nv. v. 869) 1. 31 The mere possession of that fortune 
does not necessarily convey to him either [civil or military 
power]. 1825 M¢Cuttocn Pod. Econ. 1. 2g ‘Yhese opinions 
necessarily led to the celehrated doctiine of the Balance of 
Trade. 1862 Spencer First Princ. 1. ii. § 1x (1875) 35 1f the 
non-existence of space is absolutely inconceivable, then, 
necessarily, its creation is absolutely inconceivable. 

3. Of necessity; inevitably. 

1962 Act 5 £liz.c. 4 §15 The Plenty or Scarcity of the 
Time and other Circumstances necessarily to be considered. 
1612 I, Taytor Comm. Titus i.6 He expoundeth the same 
precept necessarily to be meant litterally. 1682 Norris 
Hierocles 9 AM) which is necessarily verified inan intelligent 
and purifi'd nature. ¢1775 Burke Addr. Colonists N. Amer. 
Wks. IX. 204 A very large proportion of the wealth and 
power of every Einpire must necessarily be thrown upcn the 
presiding State. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge ii, In handing 
up the lantern, the inan necessarily cast its rays full on the 
speaker's face. 1896 Law Jrutes C. 552/1 In quality of pro- 
bative force direct evidence necessarily has an inheent ad. 
vantage. 

Necessariness (ne'sésarinés). Now rare. 
[f. as prec. + -NESS.] The fact or quality of being 
necessary ; indispensability, necessity. 

1ssr T. Witson Lagike (1580) 38b, The necessarinesse of 
this place. 1584 Lovce 4 /avam (Shaks. Soc.) 63 They con- 
clude. .tbat their necessarinesse in this world makes them un- 
necessary for God. 1622 Matyxes Aunc. Law-Alerch. 468 
Which sheweth the necessarinesse of the Office of Prior and 
Consulls. 1679 Perys Let. to Dk. York 6 May, Some opinion 
they have of the necessaryness of my service to then. 1818 
Bentuam Ch. Eng. Pref. 24 Their necessariness to salvation. 
1829 — Fustize & Cod, Petit., Abr. Petit. Fustice 6 The sup- 
posed necessariness. .of these same instruments. 

+ Necessarious, ¢. Ods.rvare. [f. as NrE- 
CESSARY + -oUS.] Necessary. 

¢1386 Craucer J/edid, > 287 In so gret..a neede it hadde 
be necessarious mo counseilours and more deliberacioun to 
perfoime youre emprise. 14.. Gesta Kowt. xxxvi. 140 
(Cambr. MS.). Also that thou norissh my grehoundys, as it 
is necessarious for hem. 

Ne‘cessarly, adv. Sc. ? Obs. [f. NecEssaRa, 
+ -LY2,] Necessarily. 

1566 Ree. Prizy Counc Scot. 1. 446 Quhilk .. neces- 
sarlie mon be caieit and transportit. 1609 Skene Ley, Jaz, 
To Rdr. Aivb, These reasons .. proves necessarlie, that all 
the statuts.. were authentick. 1639 Drumo. or Hawtn. “ist. 
Fas, /V Wks. (1711) 66 What comes from Heaven he 
sbould bear necessarly. . 

Necessary (ne'sésari), @. and sd. Forms: 
4-7 necessarie (5 -ari, 6 -arye, nessarre, nes- 
sesary, 7 nesesary), 4- necessary. [ad. L. 
necessarius, f. mecesse needful: see -ArY. Cf. It. 
necessario, Sp. necesario, F, nécessaire (13th c.). 
See also NECESSAItE a., NECESSAR a. In early 
use the pl. form of the adj. sometimes occurs.] 

A. adj. 

I. 1. Indispensable, requisite, essential, need- 
ful; that cannot be done without. Also const. Zo 
or for (a person or thing) and with zx/- 

In 16th and early 17the. use freq. approaching the sense of 
‘useful ’ without being absolutely indispensable, ; 

1382 Wycuir £¢cl. xxxix. 31 The bygynnyng of necessarie 
thing to the lif of men, 1387-8 T. Us Zest, Love 1. iii. 
(Skeat) L 42 Bicause this mater is good and necessary to 
declare. a@ 1400-50 Alexander 125 Pen takis to him tresour 
..And obiie necessari notis as nedis to his craftis. 1462 
Paston Lett, 11. 16 Remembryng divers maters. .necessary 
for the wele of his sowle. 1523 Fitzners. //xsé.§ 1 Than is 

a 


NECESSARY. 


the ploughe the most necessaryest instrumente that an hus- 
bande can occupy. 1583 GoLpinc Calvin on Deut. cxxvi. 
775 Were there no greater and necessarier things to speak of 
than young birdes? 1617 Morvyson /¢iv. 1. 174, I prepared 
all things necessary for my journey. ¢ 1645 Howeit Le? 
(1650) I. 329 They advance trade wheresoever they come, .. 
and so are permitted as necessary evils. 1672 Mittox Sam. 
son 90 Since light so necessary is to life. 1704 Swirt 7. 7nd 
ii, Obedience was absolutely necessary, and yet Shoulder- 
Knots appeared extremely requisite. 1750 Jounson Nawbler 
No. 24 ? 2 What more can be necessary to the regulation of 
Iife..? 1832 Hr. Martineau Life in IWilds iv. 47 Food is 
the most necessary of all things. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
{V. 12 Change and alternation are necessary for the mind as 
well as for the body. E ; ; 

b. /¢ 2s necessary that or with inf. Also ellipt. 
with omission of the complement. 

£1386 Cuaccer JWauciple’s Prol, 93 It is necessarie..good 
drink we with us carie. ¢ 1450 Fortescue Ads. & Lim. Mon. 
iv. (1885) 123 Trewly it is veray necessarie that thay be alwey 
grete. a@1533 Lo. Berxers Huon Ixxxiv. 264 It is not 
necessarye to requyre me of this 1582 N. Licuerierp tr. 
Castanheda'’s Cong. E. Ind... \xv. 133 We fought in open 
fielde, where it was necessarie there should be many. 1649 
Be. Reysotos Hosea vi. 91 It is necessarie for us to draw 
nigh unto God. @1699 Lapy Hatkett Axutobiog. (Camden) 
2 Wch. I have by mee to produce if itt were nesesary. 1747 
Westey Prim, Physick (1762) p. xvii, It was necessary to 
haveavariety. 1776 Trialof Nundocomar 27/2 Is it neces- 
sary that such a writing as this be confirmed by witness ? 
1841 Lane Arad, Nets. L 86 When he bad continued this ex- 
ercise as long as was necessary. 

+e. Commodious, conventent. Ods. rare. 

1540-1 Etyor /mage Gov. 40b, He caused..the houses to 
be not onelyclensed, but also made more ornate and neces- 
sary. 1547-8 in E. Green Somerset Chantrics (1888) 25 The 
same Scolehowse .. no doubte is [the] most bewtyfull and 
most necessarie place of all that shire. 


2. Of persons, esp. servants: Rendering (certatn) 
necessary or useful services; in later use only 


necessary woman (now arch.). 

1425 Rolls of Parit. IV, 306/1 Clerks necessaries beyng 
in ye service of iz Prince 1501 in Letlers Rich. Lll & 
Hen. Vil (Rolls) 1. App. A. vu, That no persone. ., except he 
be a necessary officier, ride befor out of the company 
of the said princesse. 1599 Nasne Lenten Stuff (1871) 
62 Those that be bis stewards, or necessariest men about him. 
1607 Suaks. Cor. ut. i. g1 You are well vnderstood to bee a 
peifecter gyber for the Table, then a necessary Bencher in 
the Capitoll. 1679-88 Secr, Serv. Mloucy Chas. 4 Fas. 
(Camden) 194 Late necessary woman to King Charles the 
Second. 1711 Switt Jrud. to Stella g Nov., | want a neces- 
sary woman strangely; 1 amas helpless as an elephant. 1719 
De For Crusoe 11. (Globe) 325 A most necessary handy Fel- 
low as could be desir'd. 1762 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 98/2 
Attendants on ..the prince of Wales, .. Wet nurse,.. Dry 
nurse,.. Necessary woman. 1899 /7¢-rts 1 Apr. 10/2 The 
most interesting member of all the (Queen’s] kitchen staff is, 
perhaps, the ‘necessary woman’. 

3. Necessary house, a privy. So necessary place, 
stool, vault. Now dial, ’ 

1609 N. Fterp Worn is Weathercock w.i, She shew'd 
me to anecessarie vault, 1611 — Amends for Lacdics u. iv, 
T met hier in the necessary house. 1667 Primatt City & C. 
Build. 93 The digging of Vaults for the Necessary-house. 
1697 C'fess DAunoy'’s Trav. (1706) 232 ‘There being no 


necessary places in their Houses. 1761 Nicutotts in P/i2. 
Trans, LII. 267 He appeared to have just come from his 
necessary-stool, 1789 Buano Necweastle 1. 176 In the wall 


of the western front have been several necessary-houses. 
1828 BextHam ie. ¢& Corr. Wks. 1843 X. 582 Written 
pleadings are of 10 more use in a court than they would be 
in a necessary-house. 

4. Of actions: Requirtng or needful to be done. 

1601 SHaks, Yu. C u. i. 178 This shall make Our purpose 

Necessary, and not Enuious. 1655 S. Asue Funeral Sern. 
Gataker 49 Constant retirement..made the choice. .ancces- 
sary act of prudence. 1716 Jerreny Pref, Sir 7. Browne's 
Chr. Alor., Where an Oversight had made the Addition or 
‘Transposition of some words necessary. 1771 Junixs Lett, 
Ixiv. (1788) 336 In this sense the levy of ship-money..was not 
necessary. 1819 Suecctey Cener ut. ii. 8 Still doubting if 
that deed Be just which is niost necessary. 1858 GeEENER 
Gunnery 156 We never saw it done,.. but the Doctor de- 
cribes it as a necessary proceeding. 

IL 5. Inevitably determined or fixed by pre- 
destination or the operation of natural laws; hap- 
pening or existtng by an inherent necessity. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Socth. v. pr. iv. (1868) 164 pilke binges pat 
ne han non endes and bytidynges necessaryes, 1387-8 ‘I’. 
Usk Test. Love wi. iv. (Skeat) 1. 40 God than..al these 
thinges, as they arne spontanye or neces»arie, secth. 1597 
Suaks. 2 Hen. LV, un. i. 87 By the necessarie forme of this, 
King Richard might create a perfect guesse. 1621 Burton 
Anat, Mel, u. ii. wi. (165t) 258 Columbus did not find out 
America by chance ;. .it was contingent to hiin, but necessary 
to God. 21676 Hate Prim. Oriz. Alan. (1677) 37 Other- 
wise we must of necessity make all successes in the World 
grely natural and necessary. 1720 WATERLAND Eleht Serm. 

ref, zo We are not indeed to expect the Word zecessary 
existence (a School ‘erm, and none of the most pioper). 
1784 Cowrrr Task 11. 192 Of causes, how they work By 
necessary laws their sure effects. 1826 Watery Logic 
290 It is ‘mathematically Necessary’ that two sides of a 
triangle should be greater than the third, 1875 E. Waue 
Life in Christ it. xxiii. (1878) 339 The identification. .of the 
Necessary Being with the vanishing phantasmal shadow. 

b. Of mental concepts or processes: Inevitably 
resulting from the constitution of things or of the 
mind itself. 

1551 IT, Witson Lovike (1580) 31 b, The other called in- 
fallible reasons, or rather necessarie argumentes, must by 
all reason be cuermore true, 1628 T, Spencer Logick 157 
A necessary axiome, is when it is alwayes true, and cannot 
be false. 1656 Stantey fist, Philos. v. (1701) 180/1 Syllo- 
gism [is divided] into the Apodeictick, which concerneth 
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necessary ratiocination [etc.]. 1705 STANHOPE Parafghr. 11, 
264 The Connexion..is not so close and necessary, as will 
warrant us from the Former certainly to infer the Latter. 
1856 Ferrier dust, Metaph. 20 A necessary truth or law of 
reason is a truth the opposite of which ts inconceivable. 
1878 J. Cook Transcendentalism i, 19 The ideas of space 
and time are called in philosophy necessary ideas, 

ec. Inevitably determined or produced by a pre- 
vious condition of things. 

1860 Westcotr Jutrod., Study Gosp, i. (ed. 5) 78 Active 
speculation followed as a necessary result. 1872 J. L. 
Saxrorp Estim. Eng. Kings 336 He was quite as incapable 
. of perceiving its necessary issues, 

6. Of acttons: a. Determined by force of nature 


Or circumstances. 

1387-8 T. Usk Zest. Love ut. iv. (Skeat) 1. 27 Hf a man 
wol sinne, it is necessarye bim to sinne. 1706 STANHOPE 
Paraphr. Il. 529 Uhe first Motions of Anger seem to be 
mechanical and necessary. 1855 Asp. THomson Laws Th. 
§ x22 The necessary action, where all the motives are on 
one side. 

b. Enforced by another; compulsory. 

1655 Furter Ch. /fist. 1x. vi. § 51 In the following words, 
he taketh away all necessary Oaths (and leaveth none but 
voluntary), 1697 W. Hucues Warn of Sin u. vii. 115 Such 
Penance, were it voluntary, deserveth greatly to be admired 
at; but when ‘tis necessary, and upon a Prince, is worthy 
of utmost detestation. 

7. Of agents: a. Impelled by the natural force 
of circumstances upon the will; having no in- 


depeudent volition. 

1690 Locke Afi. Unt. it. xxi. § 13 Agents that have no 
Thought, no Volition at all, are in every thing necessary 
Agents. 1774 Westrey Iks. (1872) X. 462 They all agree, 
that man is not a free but a necessary agent. 1871 R. H. 
Hlurton £ss. (1877) I. 53 ‘hat a necessary being should 
give birth toa being with any amount, bowever limited, of 
moral freedom. 

b. Compelled by practical necessity, or by some 
law or regulation. 

1724 Swirt Drapier’s Lefd, itt. Whs. 1751 VIII. 337 The 
Necessary Receivers [of Wood's halfpence} will be Losers 
of two Thirds in ther Salaries or Pay. @1768 Erskine 
fast. Se. Law (1773) 146 Servants are..either necessary or 
voluntary. ‘Those may be called necessary whom the law 
obliges to work. 1880 MuirHeaD Gaius it. 153 A necessary 
heir is a slave instituted with gift of freedom; so called 
because in every case, whether le will or not, he straight- 
way on tbe testator's death becomes free and heir. 1893 
Fow cer //ist. C.C.C. (O. I. S.) 42 The‘ necessary regents ' 
among the Masters, tbat is, those Masters of Arts who had 
not_yet completed two years froin the date of that degree. 


III. +8. [After L. use.} Closely related or 


connected ; intimate. Ods. rare. 

1382 Wycur 706 vi. 13 There is not helpe to me in me; 
also my necessarie men (L. mecessariz] wenten awei fro me. 
1655 Stantey “Hist, Philos. wt. (1701) 81/2 Such as seek 
after Sordid Gain, and neglect their necessary Friends, 

B. sb. 

1, That which is indéspensablc; an_ essential 
Or requistte: a, in //. 

a@ 1340 Hampoce Psalter srailh.g Goa. -hight til his lufers 
rae necessaris, 1377 Lancu. P. PL, B. xx. 248 Jeshal haue 

red and clothes, And other necessaries i-nowe, 1415 £. £. 
W7r2ls (1882) 23, I woll that... my wyfe haue all the neces- 
saries, 1489 Caxton Faytes of A.1, xii. 31 Shot and all 
other deffensable necessaryes, 1523 Fitzuers, //usd. § 19 
‘To cary wodde and other necessaryes. 1592 GREENE Couny 
Catch, 1. 28 He came vp to London to prouide hiinselfe of 
such necessaries as the Cuntry is not vsually stored withall. 
1663 Gersier Counsel 25 ‘The inaterials, and all necessarys 
as they are brought in. 1711 Steere Sfect. No. 114 ? 5 
The Care of Superfluities is a Vice no less extravagant, 
than the Neglect of Necessaries. 1788 Priesttrey Lect. 
Flist. 1. xv. 124 The articles of their expence must be the 
necessaries of life. 1818 Cruise Diges/ (ed. 2) VI. 345 Ifa 
man devises lands..to provide bis cbildren with necessaries. 
1875 Jowert /%ato (ed. 2) III. 348 The money to buy the 
necessaries of their household. 

b. in sing. 

1516 Galway Arch, in 10lk Rep, Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. VY. 397 No man..shall not lende galley, botte, nor 
barque..,nor no furnitors or necessary to them appertayn- 
inge, 1663 Geruier Counsel e 3 b, From the least that lives 
to the greatest Building is a main necessary. 1682 Mrs. 
Benn City //eirvess uu. i, That damn‘d Necessary call’d 
Ready Money. 1724 Swirt Drapier's Lett. i, Your Bread 
and Clothing, and every common Necessary of Life. 1771 
Mme, D'Arstay Early Diary (1889) I. 135 She dented 
herself every necessary. 1833 Ht. Martineau Loom & 
Lugeger 1. iv. 60 A foreign article, be it anecessary or a 
luxury. 1884 dynerican VII. 339 The cost of this necessary 
{salt] since the duty was imposed upon it. ; 

C. altrib., as necessaries-man, one who supplies 
necessaries to a vessel to enable her to continue 


the voyage; necessary money (see quot. 1867). 

1866 Law Kep., Adm, & Feel. 1. 305 A necessaries-man 
has until institution of suit uo claim upon a Vessel, 1867 
Smytnt Sailor's Word-bk. 495 Necessary Money .. formerly 
allowed to pursers for the coals, wood, turnery-ware, 
candles, and otber necessaries provided by them, 

+2. Ancar friend or kinsman. 06s. rare —'. 

1382 Wycttr 2 A/acc. iv. 3 By summe necessaries (or nj3 
freendis) of Symount man-sleayngus weren don. 

+3. a. pd. Necessary expenses. Ods, rare —. 

¢31449 Pecock Aepr. in. xi. 347 Her endewing so myche 
schranke..that it was aftirward ouer litle to supporte her 
necessaries, 

+b. A necessary action. Ods. rare. 

1596 Harincton Mevtam, Ajax D5b, There is no ob- 
scenitie.,in words concerning our necessaries : but now for 
the place where these necessaries are to be done. 

4. A necessary house. (See A. 3.) 

1756 Conuoisscur No. 1206 The Connoisseurs in Archi- 


NECESSITATE. 


tecture, who build. .necessaries according to Palladio, 1805, 
R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 1, 223 Strewing tbem in the 
bottoms of poultry and pigeon bouses, dung heaps, and 
necessaries. 1844 H, Sternens Bk. Farue IL. 412 A neces. 
sary might easily be constructed in connection with the 
liquid inanure tank. 1877- in various dial. glossaries, 

5. With the. a. That which is needful; Spec. 
the necessary funds or money, 

1772'C. Hurton Bridges 84 To make the convenient give 
place to the necessary when their interests are opposite. 
1897 Daily News 6 Sept. 3/6 A fund..for the purpose of 
providing the ‘necessary’ in order to bring test cases, 

b. That which is necessarily determined. 

1809-10 Coteripce Friend (1865) 97 So far as..we Possess 
the ideas of the necessary and the universal. 

WNecesser, obs form of NEcEssar a. Sc. 

at Nece'ssiated, #7/. a. Obs. [erron. for neces- 
sttated.|) @. Necessitous. b. Necessitated /o do 
something, 

1727 Philip Quarll 182 Necessiated and destitute. 1738 
{G. Smitu] Cum Relat, Ul. 410 They train'd up such per- 
sons as they knew were necessiated, yet of a daring and 
resolute Spirit. 1741 Warpurton Diz. Legat. Il. 352 
Necessiated to comply with the Passions of the People. 

Necessism (ne'sésizm,. [f. L. secess-e (see 
NECESSARY) + -18M.} Necessitarianism. 

1872 LittLEDALE in Contemp. Rev. XX. 433 Vo Necessism 
there are some fatal objections. 1892 Houtt Dial. Effic. 
Prayer 79 But this is sheer necessisin ! 

So Ne‘cessist sd. and a., necessitarian. 

1873 W. G. Warp Ess. Philos. Theism (1884) 1. 149 He 
has here assumed very solid ground against necessists, /érd. 
177 He takes refuge ina .. reproduction of that very ne- 
cessist theory, which he so energetically repudiates. 

tNece'ssitable, a. Obs. rave—'. [See 
NECESSITATE Y. and -ABLE.] Stibject to necessity. 

1673 O. Wacker Educ. 210 Those Instruments .. not in- 
animate or necessitable, but spontaneous and free. 

Necessitarian (n/sesiteorian), sé. and a. 
{f. Necessity + -artanz: cf, NECESSARIAN.] One 
who maintains that all human action is necessarily 
determined by the law of causation, as opposed to 
one who believes in the doctrine of free will. 

1798 Cowrer Let. to Lady Hesketh 8 Dec. He is a 
wretch indeed who is a necessitarian by experience. a 1806 
Horsrey (L.), These necessitarians maintain the certain 
influence of moral motives as the .. means whereby human 
actions..are brought into the continued chain of causes 
and effects. 1817 Coreripce Aiog, Lit. (Bohn) 135 Hume, 
Priestley, and the French fatalists or necessitarians. 1855 
Manser Leté., Lect., etc. (1873) 145 “Vhe Necessitarian 
- concludes that | am a determined effect, 1874 W. Wat- 
Lace Hegel's Logic § 52. 93 This experience in conscious- 
ness is at once met by all that the Necessitarian produces 
from contrary experience. 

b. afirib. or as adj. 

1810 Bextuam /acking (1821) 185 According to this 
learned gentleman's necessitarian theory 1825 COLERIDGE 
Aids Ref. (1848) I. 120 It was in strict consistency, there- 
fore, that these writers supported the Necessitarian scheme. 
1872 CaLorrwoop /lamndbk. Alor. Philos. (1878) 194 ‘The 
necessitatian doctrine in denying freedom of will, does not 
altogether refuse a place to freedom. 


Necessitarianism. [f. prec.+-1su.] The 
theory or doctrine that action is necessarily deter- 


mined by antecedent causes. 

1854 Froupe Short Stnd., Spinoza (1867) Il. 43 The fallacy 
of all common arguments against necessitarianism lies in 
the assumption tliat it leaves no room for self-direction. 
1885 R. [1]. Hurton in Contemp. Kev. Mar, 376 Whose 
crude rationalistic necessitarianisin .. reconciled him to a 
confident expectation of annihilation. 

Nece'ssitate, sa. pple. Now rare. [ad. med.L. 
necessitat-us: see next.] Necessitated. 

1640 Remonstr. Pres, Troubles Est, Scot. 24 Albeit we 
be not diffident of God's assistance whensoever we shall be 
necessitate to our own defence. «1699 Lavy Hackett 
Autobiog, (Camden) 60 Beeing necesitate to leave London. 
1710 W. Brack in W. S, Perry /Zist. Coll, Amer. Col. Ch. 
1. 186, I shall be necessitate to return for Great Britain. 
1839-52 Bawry Festus 397 ‘Whey are necessitate in kind, 
As change in nature, or as sliade to light. 

Necessitate (nise'siteit), v. Also 7 Sc. ne- 
cessitat. [f ppl. stem of med.L. mecessivare, f. 
necessitas NECESSITY: cf. It. mecessz/are, Sp. ne- 
cestlar, F. ndcessiter (14th c.).]} 

1, trans. Tobring(a person) under some necessity ; 
to compel, oblige, or force. (Chiefly tn passzve.) 
a. Const. with z7f. (Very common itn 17th and 


tSth c.; now chiefly Amer. or Sc.) 

1628 Le Grys Barclay’s Argenis 290 Not necessitated to 
holde out till the ruine of his party. 1646 H. Lawrence 
Comm, Angells 72 For hee may necessitate a man to 
feele temptation, but not to consent to it. 1697 Dampier 
Voy. 1, 272 He had no mind to this Voyage; but was ne- 
cessitated to engage in it or starve. 1736 Butter Anal. 
1. ili, 50 He has directed and necessitated us to preserve 
our Lives by Food. 1779 J. Moore View Soc. Fr. (1789) 
I, xxxi. 271 Each boy 1s necessitated to decide and act 
for himself, 1834 Mareyar #, Sznple (1863) 305 If any 
one, by doing wrong, necessitated anotber to do wrong to 
circumvent him. 1854 Emerson Lett. 4 Soc. A dns 1 (1875) 
22 All that is wondrous in Swedenborg is.. his extraordinary 
perception ; that be was necessitated So to see. fi 

b. Const. fo, +2, + 2/0. Now rare (freq. in 
17th c). 

1628 Earte Adicrocosm., Poor Alan (Arb.) 101 No man 
is necessitated to more ill, yet no mans ill is lesse excus’d. 
1631 Lo, DorcuesteR in Lismore Papers (1888) Ser, 
If]. 177 Ordinances migbt be raysed to necessitate the 
Irish in a more industrious course of life, @ 1661 FULLER 


NECESSITATED. 


Worthics (1840) 111, 2 Deer are daily diminished in Eng. 
land, since the gentry are necessitated into thrift. 1700 C. 
NessE Axtid. Armin, (1827) 103 Man..in a.. state of 
creation .. had free-will either to good or evil, but was 
necessitated to neither. 1888 Pater in Pall Mall G. 
25 Aug. 1/2 Necessitated by weak health to the regularity 
and the quiet of a monk. 
ec. Without const. Now rare. 

1640 in Rushw. /fist. Codd. in. (1692) 1. 97 Some Occa- 
sions of his own necessitating him. @ 1666 SpursTowe Sfu7, 
Chym. (1668) 7 God ts no way necessitated, or limited by 
the disposition ..of the matter. 1700 Drypen Pal. & Arc. 
nu. 221 They .. by foresight necessitate the will. 1869 J. 
Martineau £ss. II. 279 Causation [is] a power necessi- 
tating but not necessitated. 

absol 1654 OwEN Saints’ Perseverance Wks. 1853 XI. 
446 Where one necessitates and another only persuades, 
they cannot be said to cooperate. 

2. To render necessary ; esp. to demand, require, 
or involve as a necessary condition, accompani- 
ment, or result. 

1628 Witner Brit. Remembd. n. 977 Or thinke, because 
our sinne he doth permit That therefore he necessitateth it. 
165s Fucter Ch. Hist. in. i. § 11 As if... the elevation of 
the one necessitated the depression of the other. 1700 C, 
Nesse Antid. Armin. (1827) 31 Such a decree.. without 
any obligation to necessitate the passing thereof. 1726 
Pore Odyss. Postscr. V. 301 This renders his Poems more 
animated, but .. necessitates tbe frequent use of a lower 
style. 1843 Lytton Last Bar, 1. v, They necessitated a 
sull more various knowledge. 1873 M. Arxotv Lit. & 
Dogma Pref. 13 A string of other unverifiable assuinp- 
tions. .such as the received theology necessitates. 

+3. To reduce (a person) to want or necessity. 


Also refl. Obs. 

164x Eart Monn. tr. Biond’’s Civil Wars w. 67 They 
there made Forts and Trenches for their owne safties, and 
to necessitate the besieged. 1649 Adcoran 22 The father 
and mother shall not necessitate themselves for theirchildren, 

b. In pass. Also const. 2x, for. Obs. 

1647 Litty Chr Astrol, cxiv. 553 he Native shall attain 
avery great Estate, ..and be necessitated innothing. 1684 
Contempl. St. Afan un. il. (1699) 148 That he was not Poor who 
wanted, but he who was necessitated. 1700 Tyrreii ist. 
Eng. 11. 973 The King. .being necessitated for Money. 

Hence Nece'ssitating v4/. sé, 

1649 C. Wacker Hist. /ndepend. 1. 78 The necessitating 
of the Prince to cast himself into the Arms of forreizn 
Popish Princes. 

Necessitated (nése'siteitéd), Ap/. a. [-ED1}.] 

1. itendered necessary or unavoidable; necessarily 
fixed, determined, or appointed. Now rare 


(common in 17th c.). 

21635 Naunton /7vagm. Reg. (Arb.) 18 With very many 
plessing reasons, and as the state of her Kingdome then 
stood,..necessitated Arguments, 1650 Boyce JVés. (1772) I. 
p. xlvi, The necessitated fault of returning..so short and so 
hasty an answer. 1676 Doctrine of Devils 83 Vothe (necessi- 
tated) injustice of the judicial proceedings. 1790 Pennant 
London (1813) 282 The necessitated use of bad and un- 
wholesome diet. 1893 [see Nrcessitatinc ff. a). 

aésol 1898 Merenirn Odes Fr. //ist. 22 To weld the 
nation in a name of dread, The Necessitated came. 

+ 2. Of persons or their condition: Reduced to 


necessity or want. Ods. 

1646 J. Bexsricce Vsura Accont. g These poore and 
necessitated borrowers. 1656 Ducness or NewcastrLe 7 rue 
Relation in Life (1886) 306 His loyalty is proved .. by his 
necessitated condition. 1706 J. SerGeant Acc. Chapter 
Bp. Chalcedon (1853) 117 Relief for superannuated or other 
necessitated priests. 1781 R. Kine Alod. Loud. Spy 79 
{He} put a piece of gold into his necessitated friend's hand. 

Hence Nece‘ssitatedly adzv., in a necessitated 
manner ; necessarily. 

1864 Wuepon Frecdom of Will), ii. 37 Is he at liberty to 
be controlled by it necessitatedly, as the nine-pin is by its 
predecessor? 


Nece'ssitater. vare—'. [f. NEcEssiITaTE 2. 
+-ER1.] One who necessitates. 
_ 1654 Vitvain 7 Zeorem Theol, ii. 71 b, For the Necessitater 
is Commander.., but the Wil a servil instrument. 


Nece'ssitating, ///. a. [f as prec. + 
-1nG 4} ‘That necessitates or compels. 

1652 GAULE Magastrom, 2 Magesterial, fatale, necessi- 
tating Signes. 1704 M. Henry Wat. Schism Wks. 1853 
II. 254 Vhey prophesied by a necessitating and irresistible 
impulse. 1739-56 Dopprince Fam, Expositor clxx. (799) 
IL. 419 In consequence of his volition, without any necessi- 
tating agency. 13825 CoLrripce Aids Neff, (1848) 1. 248, 
I now proceed .. from tbe necessitating occasion of the 
Christian dispensation to Christianity itself. 1893 Fatr- 
BAIRN Chr. Bod. Theol. 1, viii. § 4.171 Necessitating action 
on the one side and necessitated on the other. 

Hence Nece‘ssitatingly adv. 

1654 OWEN Saints’ Perseverance Wks, 1853 XI. 445 It 
impresseth..the will..persuadingly, not ravishingly or ne- 
cessitatingly. a 1665 J. Gooowin Filled w. the Spirit (1867) 
256 To work, either compulsively or necessitatingly, upon 
the hearts and wills of men. 


Necessitation (nésesité'fan). [f Necxssi- 
TATE v.: see-ATION.] The action of necessitating, 
ofrendering necessary or subjecting to necessity ; 


the result of this. 

1652 GauLe J/agastrom. 154 Now, what fatation or fatall 
necessitation to man, among all these? 1654 Owen Sa/n/s’ 
Perseverance Wks, 1853 XI. 194 God's working in them 
.-is very far from any compulsion or necessitation. a 1703 
Burkitr Ox N. 7. John xi. 44 Souls go not to heaven by 
necessitation, as the fire naturally and necessarily ascends 
upwards. 1807 W. TayLor in Ann. Rev. V. 182/2 In 
human conduct..there is much of necessitation ; that is of 
behaviour resulting from local transient circumstance. 1856 


| 


Dove Logie Chr. Faith v. 1. § 2. 266 Conceding no com- | 


62 


promise ..to a necessitation of nature. 1886 Momeriz 
Personality 132 Our necessitation is.. compatible with a 
certain ability to control the forces of nature. 

Nece'ssitative, «. [f. Necessirate v. + 
-IVE.]_ ‘Tending to necessitate. 

1864 WHEDON Freedom of Will i. ii. 37 To subject the 
Will to a previous necessitative causation which ts itself 
necessitated, is the annihilation of alternativity. 

+ Necessite, v. Obs. (Pad. FL) necessiter: 
see NECESSITATE U.] rans. To necessitate. 

1600 Sir W. Cornwacus £ss. viii. F 4 The earth slands 
necessited because it cannot go. 1630 L. Jonson wVew 722 
Iv. iti, Who were he now necessited to beg, Would ask an 
alms, like Conde Olivares. 1644 Maxwett Prerog. Chr. 
Kings Ep. Ded. 12 ‘Vhe love-and zeale which have neces- 
sited me to take recourse to Your Honours patrocine. 

Hence Necessited /f/. a.; Necessiting vd/. sd. 

a1615 Donne £ss. (1651) 178 That must either imply a 
necessiting therof from God, or else Pelagianisme. 1635 
Nasses Hannisal §& Scipio m. ii, All From a necessited 
and innate temperance Would be as you are. 


+ Nece'ssitied, f//. a. Obs. rare—'. [? error 
for prec.] Brought into necessity. 

1601 Snaxs. Ad's Welly. iii. 85, 1 bad her if her fortunes 
euer stoode Necessitied to helpe, that by this token I would 
releeue her, pom 

+ Nece'ssitively, adv. Obs. rave —,  [irreg. 
f. NECESSITE v.] By or of necessity. 

1647 J. Litsurne Youak's Cry 10 Cost it what it will, I 
valew it not, being necessitively compelled .. to remove 
every stone that lyes in my way. 

Necessitous (niése'sitas), a. [ad. F. xécessi- 
feux, or f£, NECESSIT-Y + -OUS.] 

1. Placed or living in a condition of necessity or 
poverty; having little or nothing to support one- 
self by; poor, needy; hard-up. 

1611 Cotcr., Vecessiteux, necessitous, needie, poore, in- 
digent. 1660 Jer. Taytor Duct. Dubit, iu. v. rule 3 85 
‘he necessitous father inay put the duty actually upon the 
son. 1927 A. Hamitton New Acc. E. /nd. 1. iv. 39 He 
exhausts all his Revenues, and is always necessitous. 1780 
Burke Gcon. Reform Wks. 111. 252 It holds out a shadow 
of present gain toa greedy and necessitous publick. 1826 
Disragui Viv. Grey ui. ti, The wants of their necessitous 
neighbours. 1877 Miss Yonce Cameos Ser. ut. iti. 22 His 
niggardly or necessitous master lad cnly advanced one 
thousand francs. 

absol, 1693 Humours Town 95 What they can in any way 
screw out of the necessitous. 1742 Cuesterr. Let?. (1792) 
II. clxiii. go The ambitious hoped for kingdoms; the greedy 
and tbe necessitous for plunder. 1786 Horstry Sern. 
(1816) III. 103 It may be proper that the law should do 
something for the protection of the necessitous. 1856 
FELton Anc. & Afod. Gr. 1.1. xi. 482 fhe very wealthy.. 
on the one hand, and, on the other, the necessitous. 

+b. In need ofa thing. Os. rare. 

1650 GentiLis Cozsid. 213 The German Legions cry up 

Vitellius for Emperour, they see bim necessitous of money. 
+ @. Standing in need of aid. Ods. rare. 

1g1rx M. Henry Forgiv. Sin Wks. 1853 II. 318/2 Our 
natures are necessitous, and continually depending upon 
the divine providence. 1754 Epwarps Freed. Will ww. viii. 
(r762) 251 Being more sinful, and so more miserable and 
necessitous than others, 

2. Characterized by necessity or poverty. 

1639 Massincer Unuat. Conibat Dedic., Divers whose 
Necessitous fortunes made it [poetry] their profession. 1654 
Nicholas Papers (Camden) II. 75 He .. was in a most 
necessitus condicion. 1726 SHELvocke Voy. round World 
417 By means of onr necessitous misfortunes. 1791 CowPerR 
flaiad xvi. 1021 ‘That I may turn from them that evil hour 
Necessitous. 1885 Ac? 48 4 49 Vict. c. 40 Preamble, Rela- 
tions of the said testator .. in necessitous ciicumstances. 

+b. Caused by want or necessity. Obs. rare. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 11. 341 The incurring of 
necessitous Debts, by reason of the Penurious straightness 
of his Fortune. 

+ 3. Enforced, obligatory. Ods. zare—'. 

1631 Massincer Emperor East wv. iv, If sick with the 
excess of heat or cold, Caused by necessitous labour. 

+4, Necessary, requisite. Also const. for. Odés. 

(In quot. 1742 attributed to an illiterate speaker.) 

1742 Fiecpinc J. Andrews 1. iii, [Mrs. Slipslop] proceeded: 
‘And why is Latin more necessitous for a footman tban a 
gentleman?’ 19793 J. Wituiams Calm E.xaim.59 Drawing 
the line of necessitous propriety between what the people 
require, and their leaders would enforce. 

Hence Nece‘ssitously adv.; Nece’ssitousness. 

1637 Hevwoop Lond, Spec. Wks. 1874 IV. 307 One thing 
more is necessitously to be added. a 1668 Davenant Fair 
Favorite Wks. (1673) 96 Patience, which Before was but 
necessitously kind, is grown Most willingly devout. 1682 
Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. (1716) 6 “Yhough sometimes ne- 
cessitousness bedumb,..yet true Charity is sagacious. 1776 
Paine Com, Sense 10 Vho’ avarice will preserve a man 
from being necessitously poor. — 

Necessitude (nése‘sitizd). Now rare. [ad. L. 
necessitindto, f. nevesse necessary : see -TUDE.] 

+1. A rclation or connexion between persons. Ods. 

1612 T. Taytor Com. Titus i, 7 There are many neces- 
situdes and occasions between the Minister and people. 
1649 Jer. Taytor Gt. Exemp. Ad Sect. ix. § 1 Breaking 
ae the great relations and necessitudes of the world. 1653 
— Serm. for Year \.iti. 34 Between Parents and their chil- 
dren there is so great a necessitude. 

+b. The connexion of one thing z2?/ another. 

1637 Mepe W2s. (1672) 869 Fundamental Truths, measured 
by the necessitude they bave with those Acts which are re- 
quired to Salvation, c 

+2. A necessity of something. Obs. rare—. 

1677 GALE Crt. Gentiles WwW. 140 Radicated [evil] customes 
produce a necessitude of sin and servitude, 

3. Need, necessity. rare —. 


NECESSITY. 


1839 J. Rocers Antipapopr. xi. § 3. 267 All their moral 
merit, they require for their own, their private, their indi- 
vidual necessitude. 


Necessitudina‘rian, a. rare. [f. stem 
of L. necesstlido (see prec.).] Necessitarian. 

1834 New Monthly Mag. XLI. 358 [He] advocates neces- 
situdinarian doctrines with the warmth of an enthusiast. 

+ Necessitu-dinary, a. Ods. rare-°. [fms 
prec. + -ARY!.] ‘ Belonging to Friendship, Rela- 
tion, &c.’ (Bailey 1721). 

Necessity \/se'siti), sd. Forms: 4-6 necessite, 
(5 nessesite), 5-6 necessitee, -yte(e, (5 -ytie), 
6-7 necessitie, -itye, 6- necessity. [a. F. 2e- 
cessilé (42th c.), ad. L. necesstlat-em, f. mecesse 
needful, necessary: see -1TY.] 

ti. a. The fact of being inevitably fixed or 
determined. Oés. 

€ 1374 CHaucer 7roydus 1. 1012 Whether that the pre. 
science of God is The certaine cause of the necessite Of 
thinges that to comen be. 1387-8 ‘I. Usk 7st. Love im. 
it, (Skeat) l. 16 Liberte of arbitrement, thorow whiche thou 
belevest many thinges to be without necessite. 1534 Mone 
Treat. Passion Wks. 1286/1 Not onely the necessitye of 
temporal deathe. 1568 Grarron Chrox. 11. 619 The neces- 
sitie of destinie cannot by any mans deuise, be eyther letted 
or interrupted. 

tb. ‘Vhe constraining power of something. Oés. 

1529 More Dyaloge ww. Wks. 261/2 ‘Whose that wrechedly 
lai al the weyght and blame of our sinne to the necessite 
and constraynt of goddes ordinaunce. 1533 BeILENDEN 
Livy 1. xvii. (S. VS.) I. 93 3it he could nocbt brek be witt 
and engyne of man pe necessite and violence of fortoun. 

2. Constraint or compulsion having its basis in 
the natural constitution of things; es. such con- 
straint conceived as a law prevailing throughout 
the material universc and within the sphere of 


human action. 

1423 Jas. I Avugis Q. cxlvi, So that tbe diuersitee Off 
thaire wirking suld cause necessitee. 1s90 Srensin F. Q. 
# v. 25 Who can turne the stream of destinee, Or breake 
the chayne of strong necessitee? 1603 HoLtann Plularch's 
Afor, 816 Thales saith, that Necessitie is most potent and 
forcible, for it is that which ruleth the whole world. 1667 
Mitton P. LZ. v. 258 He. .ordaind thy will By nature free, 
not over-rul’d by Fate Inextricable, or strict necessity. 
1754 Epwarps freed, Will 1. iii. (1762) 13 The common 
Notion of Necessity and Impossibility implies something 
that frustrates Endeavour or Desire. 1803 Mattnus Popul, 
1. i. (18c6) I. 3 Necessity, that imperious, all-pervading law 
of nature. 1884 KF. Vempce Aeliy. & Sci. iit. (1885) 84 
When we turn from abstract arguments to facts, the doc- 
trine of necessity is unquestionably unproven. 

b. With defining terms. as adsolule, conditional, 


logical, moral, nalural, philosophical, physical, 

1587 GotpinG De A/ornay ix. (1592) 131 Of the necessitie 
that ts conditional, and not of the necessitie that is absolute 
as they terme it 1620 T. Grancer Div, Logike 36 Euen 
God effecting by absolute necessitie [etc.]. 1697 tr. 5v27 gers- 
dicins’ Logic 1. 60 By natural necessity we understand 
not only that by which inanimate things ‘act, as plants 
[etc.}. a@1740 WaTERLAND Diss. Argument Wks. 1823 1V. 
432 Connection of mental or verbal propositions..makes up 
the idea of logical necessity. Connection of end and means 
makes up the idea of moral necessity. Connection of causes 
and effects is physical..necessity. 1777 PriestLey /’izlos. 
iVecess. Pref. 26 Mr. Hobbes was the first who understood 
..the proper doctrine of philosophical necessity. 1840 
Penny Cyct. XVI. 127/2 Physical necessity has its origin 
in the established order and laws of the material universe. 
1862 Spencer First Princ. i. iv. § 53 (1875) 174 ‘Whe con- 
sciousness of logical necessity. : 

3. The constraining power of circumstances; a 
condition or state of things compelling to a cer- 
tain course of action. (Sometimes with implica- 


tion of sense 10.) 

1382 Wyctir IWisd. xix. 4 Ther ladde them to that ende 
wrthi necessite. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 157 To helpe..his 
ogbne lond Behoveth every man his hond To sette upon 
necessite. 1509 FisHer /'uneral Serm. C'tess Richmond 
Wks. (1876) 296 Compelled by necessyte to seche helpe & 
socoure in theyr cause. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Coss. 
108 Necessitie requyred to make all the power againste 
hym that nryght be gathered. 1617 Moryson /¢in, 1. 218, 
I would rather admit (if necessitie require) any figura- 
tive speech, 1665 Sin T. Hersert 7rav. (1677) 26 They 
are justly suspected, and seldome traffiqued with, but in 
case ofnecessity. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. ui. xxi. § 9. 118 
Every one pities him, as acting by Necessity and Con- 
Straint. 1735 BotincprokE Ox Parties 100 Necessity and 
Self-Preservation are the great Laws of Nature. 1781 
Burke Corr. (1844) 1). 423, 1 know the rigour of political 
necessity; but I see here, as little of necessity .. as of pro- 
priety. 1824 Mackintosu Sf. Ho. Comm. Wks. 1846 III. 
407 Its introduction can be justified only by necessity ; its 
continuance requires precisely the same justification of 
necessity. 1867 SaiyvtH Satlor s Word-bk. 495 If a ship be 
compelled by necessity to change the order of the places to 
which she is insured. e 

b. Work of necessily, something which cannot 


possibly or naturally be left undone. 

ax60o W. Perxins Wks. (1617) II. 110 Workes..of 
present necessity..such as cannot be done before or after 
the Sabbath. 1647 fsee Mercy sd. 7]. 1684 Srecman Law 
Terms 67 For saving that which otherwise would perish : 
A work of Necessity. 1824 [see Mercy sé. 7]. 

4. Of necessity: a. Necessarily, inevitably, un- 
avoidably. 

1387-8 I. Usk Vest. Love mi. ii, (Skeat) |. 125 And of 
necessite of suche justice..was free choice..graunted to 
resonable creatures. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 142 Of verray 
necessite The Philosophre him hath betake Fyf pointz. 
61449 Generydes 2552 Thenne of necessite Tbey them with- 
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drewe. 1526 Pilger. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 13, We must all 
dye of necessite for original synne. 1577 B. Gooce Heres- 
bach’s Hus. w. (1586) 168 At such time as the ground is 
covered witb snowe,..you must of necessitie helpe them 
with a little meat. 1611 Beste Lake xxiii. 17 Of necessitie 
hee must release one vnto them at the Feast. 1662 Sti- 
LINGFL. Orig. Sacrz w. iv. § 5 For supposing a production 
of the world, several things must of neces-ity be supposed 
in it. 1756 Burke Sud/. & B, Introd., Wks. I. 105 A little 
attention will convince us that this must of necessity be 
the case. 1814 Cary Dante, Par. ww. 10 Of necessity It 
happen’d. 1865 HerscneL Fam. Lect. Sci. 209 Those [stars] 
to which every observer of necessity resorts to test the 
stability of his instruments. 
+b. Necessary, indispensable. Ods. rare. 

21533 Lo. Berners ffuon lviii. 202 It is of necessyte 
that ye goo to kynge Iuoryn..and pray hym to haue mercy 
of you. 1681 Furke in Cou/fer. ut. (1584) M iij b, It is not 
of necessitie by Christes commandement. 

5. In phrases and proverbs. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Ant.’s 7. 2184 Than is it wisdom. .To 
maken vertu of necessite. c14z0 Pa/tad. on Flush. 1. 176 
Necessite nath nevere halyday. a 1§s§ [see Law sé,1 3 a}. 
158s Pertee tr. Guazzo's Cru. Conv. 1.11586) 5 Therefore wee 
must force our will,.. whereof followeth a vertue of necessitie. 
1614-16 R. C. Pimes’ Whistle w. 1379 Signior Necessity, 
that hath nolaw. 1668 R. Franck North. Ment. (1694) 44 
Art imitates Nature, and Necessity is the Mother of In- 
vention, a1708 Beveripce hes. Theol, (1711) I. 59 By 
patience you make a vertue of necessity. 1758 J. Brake 
Plan Mar. Syst. 60 Necessity has no law. 1837 Marryvat 
Perc. Keene xxi, One must always make a virtue of neces- 
sity. 1885 Tynes (weekly ed.) 17 Apr. 9/1 Necessity is the 
mother of inventions. 1897 Jad A/adl May. June 228 It 
may seem cool, but necessity has no law. 

+6. A necessary piece of business; a necessary 
act. Obs. (Cf. NEED sé. ¢2.) 

c1450 Merlin 63 He toke leve, and yede thourgh the 
courte in his othir necessitees. ¢153z Du Wes futrad. Fr. 
in Padsgr. 1037 In all her necessities and busenes, 1613 
Susus. f/en, VIF, v. i. 2 These should be houres for neces- 
sities, Not fordelights, 1662 J. Daviestr. Mandels/o's Trav. 
268 They never do their necessities, but they lay a stick cross 
a pit, upon which they sit for their greater ease. 1676 Hace 
Contempl.1. Gt. Audit 85 That is not a Necessity which 
may be forborn to be done..until the Morrow. 

+b. Necessary duty. Ods. rare. 

1546 Jfem. Ripon (Surtees) IIL. 17 In the sayde Church 
the necessitie is to pray and to ayde dyvyne service. 1546 
Yorksh. Chantry Sniv. (Surtees) I. 213 The necessitie 
thereof is to dodyvine servyce. 

+c. Something unavoidable. Ods. rare, 

1597 Suaxs, 2 //ex. /V, ut. i. o2 Are these tbings then 
Necessities? ‘hen let vs meete them like Necessities. 
1611 — Wriut. 7. tw. iv. 38 One of these two must be neces- 
sities, Which then will speake. 

7. a. An unavoidable compulsion or obligation of 
doing something. Also with tzf. Now rare. 

1630 Puvnne Anti-Armin. 123 Who haue a necessity of 
sinning since his fall. 1686 tr. Chardin’s Frav, Fersia 182 
There was a necessity for us to let our Horses rest. 1727 
De Foe Syst. Magic 1. iv. (1840) 99 Bringing them to a 
necessity of laying it aside, before they had carried it on too 
far, 1747 Wescev Prim, Physick (1762) p. xxv, Honest Men 
are under no Necessity of touching thein. 1817 Jas. Mutt. 
Brit. india (WU. v. v. 498 Wt was in such distress for want of 
provisions, as to find a necessity of applying to the Bengal 
Government for aid, | 

b. An imperative need for or + ofsomcthing. 

1673 True Worship 27 If any argue..a necessity of a Sere 
inon; he must..conclude [etc.]. 1707 Freinp Peterborow's 
Cond. Sp. 185 God be praised we are not in a Necessity of 
a Victory. 1751 Jounson Rambler No. 170 P10 He..com- 
pelled me to repose on him as my only support, and _pro- 
duced a necessity of private conversation. 1785 Liberad 
Amer. UL. gg She thinks there will Le a necessity for it. 
1817 Jas. Mitt frit, /ndia 11. v. viii. 678 The strongest 
Necessity existed for rendering the resources of the country 
available to its defence. 1875 Wintnev Life Lauy. iii. 40 
They were..recent additions to the Ianguage. The intro- 
duction of Christianity had created a necessity for them. 

8. Thc fact of beimg indispensable; the in- 
dispensableness of some act or thing. 

1597 Hooker £ccl. Pol. v.\. § 3 Vpon their force their 
necessitie dependeth. 1707 Apnison Pres. St. War Misc. 
Wks, 1766 IIL. 271 We see the necessity of an augmenta- 
tion if we intend to bring the enemy to reason. 1751 
Jouxson Rambler No. 170 Pg, | had seen mankind enough 
to know the necessity of outward cheerfulness, 1823 WeL- 
LINGTON in Gurw. Desf. (1838) XI. 22 If you will point out 
to them the necessity of adopting some measures to subsist 
their armies, 1835 I. Tavior Sprr. Despot. wu, 66 Whatever 
may enhance onr ideas of the necessity and sovereignty of 
divine grace. 1891 Speaker 2 May 532/2 Modern Socialists 
have not overlooked the necessity of protecting individual 
freedom. 

IL. 9. +a. What is necessarily required; ne- 
cessartes. Ods. 

137 Baruour Sruce vi. 29 His men fra him sua scalit war, 
Till purchess thame necessite. ¢1400 Row. Rose 6740 
Thanne may he begge til that he Have ceten his necessite. 
€1440 Gesta Rom. i. xciv. 424 (Addit. MS.), Man was not 
inade to so grete superfluyte, but to necessite of nature. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 381b/2z He had the poure peple 
wryton ry name. .for to gyue to theym theyr necessyte. 
1650 IT. Blaviev] Worcester’s Apoph. 37 You have the 
prittiest peece of necessity yonder, at the side ‘Table, 

b. An indispcnsable or necessary thing. 

1481 Caxton God/rey clvi. 231 For to.. bye theyr necessy- 
tees at the shippes. 1563 Suute Arché¢. Biij, Many other 
Necessities therunto belonging. 1799 E. Du Bois Piece 
Family Biog. 1. 19 Sufficient for many things more than the 
necessities of life. 1842 Miss Mitrorp in L’Estrange Life 
(1870) IIL. ix. 154 Trees and fresh air are necessities to my 
constitution. 1876 BE, MeLtor Priesthood it. 65 That which 
rendered the gospel a necessity. 
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10. The condition of being in difficulties or 
stratts, esp. through lack of means ; want, poverty. 

61475 Partenay 3818 Off me shall ye haue both ayde and 
comfort In all your nedes of necessite. 1514 Barctay Cy/. 
& Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 5 Wynter declareth harde 
nede & poverte, Than men it feleth whiche have necessyte, 
1550 Coverpate Spir. Perle xi. Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 128 
When he was in extreme anguish and necessity, he made 
his humble prayer. 1605 SHaks. Lear u. iv. 214 Necessi- 
ties sharpe pinch. 1639 5. Du Vercer tr. Camus’ Admir. 
vents 7 ‘Vhis came in good time to keepe this poore family 
from necessity. 1728 MorGan A/giers IL. ii. 231 As those 
People had a very indifferent Harvest, they underwent great 
Necessity. 1768 in Priv. Lett. Ld. Malmesbury (1870) I. 
166 ‘The people are labouring under the greatest necessity, 
garden-stuff and bread ..being raised in price one third. 

b. With possesstve pron. or genitive. 

1447 BokenHam Seyntys (Roxb.) 37 Al that longyth to 
thy necessyte Shal be provydyd by God and me. ¢1511 
ist Eng, Bk, Amer, (Arb.) Introd. 32/1 We shall gyue 
theym gold & syluer to th[eJyr necessitie. 1596 Snaks. 
Merch. V.\. iii. 157 You shall not seale to such a bond for 
me, Ile rather dwell in my necessitie. 1617 Morvson /éin. 
ul, 153 The necessity of the Spanish forces already in [reland 
Leing more then was expected. 1651 Hospes Leviath. ut 
xx. 106 They will not ask whether his necessity be a suffi- 
cient title. 1859 Hawtnorne J/ard, Faun v, All of whom 
find such, .saloons..as their necessity can pay for. 

ce. Bad, tllicit spértt. 

1796 MarsHate West of Eug. 1. 236 (The liquor) is drank 
in a recent state, under the appropriate name of ‘necessity ’. 
1886 Erwortny IV, Som, Word-bk. s.v. Still-waters, 1 too 
have often tasted ‘necessity’, as it was sometimes called. 

ll. A sttnation of hardship or défficulty ; a press- 
ing need or want. (Chiefly tn £7.) 

1450 tr. De finitatione wt. 1. 120 Seldom is founden a 
trusty frende, hat is perseuerant in all pe necessites of his 
frende. 1494 Fasyan Chron. 7 Comforte to suche as calle 
To the for helpe in eche necessyte. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. 
de W. 1531) 152 This mortall lyfe, whiche for synne is full 
of necessytees and myseryes, 1585 T. WasHINGTON tr. 
WNicholay’s Voy. it. xviii, 516, To succour and supply the 
instant necessities which night happen. 1611 Biste /ransé, 
Pref, ps Whereby all our necessities may be prouided for. 
1667 J. Corset Dise. Relig. Eng. 24 Many of them live in 
Necessities, and most of them upon the kindness of others. 
1704 Hearne Duct. Hist. (1714) 1. 410 He attended little 
to his Art and wrought at it only so far as Necessities 
obliged him. 1775 //’st. Eur. in Ann. Reg. 59/2 The 
necessities of the mother country. 1794 CoLrnipce Re/ig. 
Musings 218 Their keen necessities ‘lo ceaseless action 
goading human thought. 1876 Moztev Univ. Serm. xv. 
{ed. 2) 261 We must aim at a habit of gratitude, which has 
no relation to present necessities. 

+12, Want ofa thing. Ods. 

c1460 Fortescue Ads. & Lim, Mon. iti. 1885) 114 For 
gret necessite wich the French kynge hade of goode. 1558 
In Strype Aun, Ref (1824) 1. App. iv. 396 By this means.. 
her majesty’s necessity of money may be .. relieved. 1675 
Ear Essex Lett. (1770) 352 Several of the foot companies 
in Ireland are in great necessity of clothing. 1754 SuHen- 
BEARE J/atrimony (1766) 1. 173 You..are in Necessity of 
many things, 

+13. A bond or tie dedzween persons. Obs. rare —'. 

1595 in Spottiswood J//ist. Ch. Scot. vi. (1677) 411 The 
necessity between Prince and subject is reciproque. 

llence Nece'ssity v., to necessitate. rave—'. 

1827 I. Tavior Trans. Auc, Bhs. xii. (1875) 132 One 
climate .. necessities a much greater degree of permanency 
in the habits of the people than another. 

Nech(e, obs. Sc. variants of Nic v. 

Neche, obs. form of Nrsa. 

Necht, obs. Sc. variant of Nicu v. 

Nechyr, obs. form of NEicneER, to neigh, Se. 

+tNe-cial, a. Oés.-' [ad. 1.. type *necialis, f. 
nex, necis death + -dlis-asL.) Funeral, sepulchral. 

1606 Diente Airk-Buria/l (1833) 23 Mens nuptial festivi- 
ties ar ofttimes exceeded by their necial folies in making 
their burials..a mont to show worldly glory. 


Neck (nek), 54.1 Forms: a 1 hnecca, 4-6 
nekke, 4-7 nek, (5-6 neke, 6 neeke), 3-7 
necke, 4- neck. 8. 4 nycke, nhicke, nihcke; 
nak. (OF. Anecca wk. masc. = OF ris, Anecka, necke, 
MDu., necke (Du. neh), MHG. nacke (G. nacken), 
ON. hnakki (Da. nakke, Sw. nacke); a strong 
masc. form appears in MDu. nac, nack-, OHG. 
hnacch, (h)nach (MHG, ac). The word has 
app. no cognates ontside of the Teutontc lan- 
guages. In OF. tt is comparatively rare, the 
nore general sense of ‘neck’ bcing expressed by 
the words Aeals Hats and swira Swire. It ts 
not clear how the ME. vartants xécke and na# are 
related to nekke.] 

I. 1. The back part of that portion of the body 
lying between the head and shoulders; also, by 
extension, the whole of this portion, the narrow 
part below or behtnd the head. 

The wider sense is now the usual one, the original mean- 
ing being commonly expressed by the back, or the nape, of 
the neck (see Nave. sd,"1 b), 

a. ¢897 K. /E_rrep Gregory's Past. C. xix. 142 Wa dxm be 
willad under zlcne elnbogan lecgean pyle & bolster under 
wicne hneccan. crooo A‘iFric Deut. xxviii. 35 Pat bu 
nabhe nan ping hales fram pam fotwolmum 06 fone hnec- 
can (L. ad verticem). a@1aag St. Marher. 12 pis milde 
meiden..sette hire fote uppon his ruhe necke. c12ago S. 
Lng. Leg. 1. 37/117 Ane Rop he dude a-boute ts necke. 
¢€1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 13031 Beof by pe 
nekke Petron hent. 1390 Gower Con/. Ll. 99 Hire Necke is 
schort, hir schuldres courbe. c 1475 Ran/ Cot/z3ear 123 He 
tyt the King be the nek, twa part in tene. 1§59 .iirr. 
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Mag., Dk. Suffolk xxv, My necke in two he sinoat. 1600 
J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 20 Sometimes they lay their legs 
acrosse vpon the camels neck. 1667 Mitton ?. Z. vis. 438 
The Swan with Arched neck Between her white wings. 
17x STEELE Sfect. No. 76 Pp 3 He would .. make two Fel- 
lows who hated, embrace and fall upon each other’s Neck. 
1774 Gotpsn. Nat. Hist. (1776) V. 283 The green parakeet, 
with a redneck. @1821 Keats //yferion in. 132 His golden 
tresses famed Kept undulation round his eager neck. 1897 
H. O. Forses Hand.bh. Primates 1. 171 The Orangs are 
. heavy in build, with the head set on a very thick neck. 

B. a1300 K. Horn (Harl. MS.) 1328 Hue comen in wel 
sone..Y-armed swib bicke From fote to pe nycke. 1340 
A yenb, 216 Pe fole wyfmen bet guob mid stondinde nihcke 
ase hert ine launde. 1382 Wyciir Gev. xxvii. 16 She for- 
coueride the nakid of the nak [1388 necke], 

+b. As the part of the body on which burdens 
or other arttcles are carried. Ods. 

@ 1225 Ancr. R. 322 Ich chulle .. trussen al bi schendful- 
nesse o bine owune necke. a@1300 Cxrsor Al, 5523 Apon 
ber neckes sal pat bere Hott wit stan and wit morter. 1340 
atyenb, 138 Huet ssel be tlke paye pat na3t ne hep bote bane 
nbicke y-carked mid zenne. ¢ 1386 Craucer J/ond"s T. 120 
He..bar the heven on his nekke longe. c1450 Loveticu 
Grail xv. 434 The Enemy hym there took vpe Anon In hys 
Nekke. 156: Norton & Sack. Gorboduc 1. Dumb Show, 
Of whom the first bare in his necke a Fagot of smal stickes. 

ce. The cervical vertebrae. Chiefly in phr. ¢o 
break the neck. 

@1aso Owl & Night, 122 Werp hit vt myd pe vyrste, Pet 
his nekke hiin toberste. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 7709 
Richard, is o neueu, brec pere is nekke. 1387 ‘TRevVISA 
dligden (Rolls) VIL. 21 sh nyse abbot werbe wood, .. and 
brak his nekke and deide. 1470-85 Matorv Arthur x. li. 
496 One of them his neck was nyghe broken in tweyn. 1562 
J. Hevweon /’rov, & Epigr. (1867) 33 In that house.. A man 
shall as soone breake his necke as his fast. 1600 Sitaks. 
A. Y. £. 1.6. 153, | had as liefe thou didst breake his necke 
as his finger, 1643 [see 5 b). 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 474 
ep 2 The President must necessarily have broken his Neck. 
3803 Wed. JFraul. 1X. 406 Turning it round, whereby the 
neck was dislocated. 1893 Eart Dunmore Pamirs 1. 67 
One and all rode like demons, without the slightest regard 
for the safety of their own necks, 

td. Inexactly used for ‘head’. Ods. rare. 

1560 Daus tr, Slefdane's Comm. 431 She .. offered to the 
hangeman her necke to be striken of. s6x3 Dinie Deut. 
xai. 4 The Elders..shall strike off the heifers necke there. 
1647 Hexuam s.v., To chop or cutt of ones Necke. 

2. @. The skin from the neck ofan animal. rave—". 

1552 Act 5 4 6 Edw. Vi, c. 15 § 3 Every Girdler..may.. 
sell.. Necks, Wombs and Shreds of tanned Leather. 

b. The flesh of the neck of an animal, esp. of 
beef or mutton. 

1603 Dekker & Cuettte Grissil (Shaks. Soc.) 9 Eight to 
a neck of mutton.—is not that your commons? 1632 Mas- 
SINGER City A/adam t, t, His family fed on roots and livers, 
And necks of beef on Sundays, 1753 Scots Alag. Apr. 191/1 
A neck, a loin, or leg of veal. 1813 £.raminer 31 May 351/2 
He .. should like to have a neck of mutton. 1861 Mus. 
Beeton LA, //ouseh, Managem, xxv. 328 The Sheep.. 
Fore quarter: No. 3, the shoulder; 4 and 5 the neck, 

ce. That part of a garment which covers, or Jtes 
next to, the neck. 

1530 Patscr. 247/2 Necke of acappe, rebras dung bonnet, 
1577-87 Houinsuepo Chron. IIL. g21/1 His pillion of fine 
scarlet, with a necke set in the inner side with blacke veluet. 
1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot's Trav, uw. 91 Their shirts have 
no necks bnt onely a hein like Womens Smocks. 1752 
Berket.ey 7/1. Tar-water Wks. 1871 111. 500 Unbuttoning 
the neck and wristbands of his shirt. ¢ 1817 Hocc Zales & 
S&. II. 158 With a scarlet neck in hts coat. 1866 [see 
Low a. 1c). 

II. 3. In various figurative or allustve expres- 
stons: a. Implytng subjugation (or deltverance). 

Usu. in connexion with the fig. use of YoKE. 

"ae Wyeiie Fer, xxx. 8 Y shal to-brose his 3oc fro thi 
necke. 1388 -- Acts xv. 10 ‘lo putte a 30k on the necke of 
the disciplis. a 1400 Chron. R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2804 Pe saxons 
nekken vnder is fet to trede. 1591 SHaks. 1 Hen. V/, 
iii, 63 These are his..armes, and strength, With which he 
yoaketh your rebellious Neckes, 1601 — 7wel. NM. 
v. 206 Wilt thou set thy foot o’ my necke? 1649 Owen 
Serm. Wks. 1851 IX. 217 Our necks are yet kept from the 
yoke of lawless lust. 1847 Trexnyson Princ. ut. 127 To.. 
Disyoke their necks from custoin. /did. vi. 150 See, your 
foot is on our necks, We vanquish’d. 


b. Implying submission, reststance, or obstinacy. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Clerk's 7.57 Goweth your nekke under 
that blisful yok Of soverayntee. c1q00 Rule St. Benet 
(Prose) 38 [She may not] be life of be reule fle, ne caste it 
fra hir nek. 1535 Covervate 2 Aings xvii. 14 They .. 
herdened their neckes, acordinge to the hardneck of their 
fathers. 1593 Suaxs. Arch. //, ws. 1. 19 My selfe.. hane 
Stoopt my neck vnder your iniuries. 1671 Mirron/’, A. 1v. 
418 Sturdiest Oaks Bow'd thir Stiff necks. 1757 Burke 
Abridgm. Eng. Hist. ws. iv, The barbarians..had at lengtb 
submitted their necks to the Gospel. 
+c. Denoting the sctttng-on of an assailant, the 
tmposition of some burden, or the laying of a charge, 
upon a person. Oés. (freq. tn 16th c. use). 

1536 St. Papers Lten. VIH, 1, 356 Vhey princypally 
delyte to put oon of us Inglishmen in an others necke. 
1551 Ropinson tr. A/ore’s Utop. 1, (1895) 103 The wyckednes 
and folysshenes of others shalbe imputed to hym, and layde 
in hys necke. 1596 Srenser State fred. Wks, (Globe) 664/1 
The countrey [nJever should dare to mutinie, having stull 
the souldiours on theyr necke. 1604 SHAks. O¢h. Vv. i. 170 
You haue done well, That men must lay their Murthers on 
your necke, ; ; 

ad. With alluston to hanging or beheading. 

1496 Fysshynge w. Angle (1883) 36 Theuys & brybours 
..Whyche are punysshed for theyr euyll dedes by the necke. 
1599 Suaks. fen. V, ww. vili. 45 Let his Neck answere for 
it, if there is any Marshall Law tn the World. 1646 //asé/- 
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ton Papers (Camden) 118 To this litle purpose hath the 
King’s commands put his necke to a new hazard. 1685 
Evetyn Diary 24 Dec., West, who .. bad reveal’d the ac- 
complices to save his owne neck. 1809 Manin Gil Blas 
UL. vii, P 27 [I} rejoiced at getting my neck out of an balter. 
e. In miscellaneous uses. 

€ 1489 [see Lone a.'ac}. 1535 CoverDaLe Neh. iii. 5 Their 
greate men put not their neckes to y® seruyce of their lorde. 
1579 Vomson Calvin's Serm. Tint, 261/1 God layeth the 
bridle in their neckes as it were. 1599, 1676 [see Heex sb.2 
24 bl 1797 Mrs. M. Rosinson MWalsinghau Il. 173 ‘Whe 
constable of the night, making a long neck to examine the 
bribe. 1856 Lever Martins of Cro® AM. 288 You'll go from 
this place to the Lodge, where you'll be fed ‘to the neck’. 
1862 CartyLe /redk, Gt. xt. ix. (1872) IV. 196 The vacant 
edifices..are filled to the neck with meal and corn. 

4. Jn, ou, or upou the neck of, on the top of, 
immediately upon or after; esp. (owe) zz or on 
the ueck of another. Now only diaé. (very com- 


mon in 16-17th c.). 

1525 Lp. Berners Frojss. U1. clx. (clvi.} 442 One tayle 
coude nat be payde but yt another was redy on y® necke 
therof. 1545 AscHam Yoxoph. 1. (Arb.) 56 Heaping othes 
upon othes, one in a nothers necke. 1577 tr. Dullinger's 
Decades (1592) 50 Vpon the necke of this againe, he argueth 
this. 1605 Wittet Hexapla Gen. 357 One temptation folloed 
in the neck of an other. 1683 Temece AZeu:. Wks. 1720 1. 
376 This Offer coming upon the Neck of the Parliament's 
Advice to his Majesty. 1700 Drvpen Faddes Pref., Ess. (ed. 
Ker) 11. 256 A dozen more of sucli expressions, poured on 
the neck of one another. 1877 NV. IV. Linc. Gloss. s.v., One 
bad job alus falls on th’ neck of another. . 

5. To break the ueck of: + a. To destroy, finish, 
bring to an end. Oés. 

1576 Fleminc Panopl. Epist. 32 These foule mischeefs 
whicb haue almoste broken the necke of the Common wealth. 
1624 Jas. I Declar. in Rushw. “77st. Coll. (1659) I. 140 
Though I have broken the Necks of three Parliaments. 

b. To counteract or annul the chief force or 
main effect of ; to finish the main part of. 

1643 Plain English 9 The neck of this designe will scarce 
be broken, till the necks of some of the. authors..be. 1674 
R. Goorrey /27. 4% Ab. Physic 131 The Doctor..gave him 
Medicines to fortifie his Stomach, and break the neck of the 
Fever. a 1734 Noxtu Lives (1742) 1. 201 Vo break the Neck 
of those wicked Delays used there. 1755 JoHNSON s. v.. To 
break the neck of an affair; to hinder any thing being done ; 
or, todo more than half. 1837 Lockuarr Sco¢¢ (1869) 11. 
xiv. 263 He had done enough (in his own language) ‘to 
break the neck of the day's work’. 1886 Mrs. Lynn Linton 
Paston Carew xiii, Vhe neck of the winter was broken, 
and tbe day was bright and clear. 

6. ta. Neck over head, headlong. Obs. rare. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tint. 247/1 Matters goe so 
necke ouer head, and men crye out, All is naught. 

b. Weck and heels, =neck and crop, Now dad. 

@ 1734 Noatu £ rau, (1740) 72 The Liberty of the Subject 
is brought in Neck and Heels, as they say. 1778 Miss 
Burney Evelina xxv, Yo take and pull him neck and heels 
out. 1818 M. G. Lewis Fraud. WV. Lud, (1834) 137 The first 
thing that we now did was to turn him out of the sick-house, 
neck and heels. 1890 G/onc. Gloss. s.v., lf there be another 
‘lection, they ll be obligated to go out neck and heels. 

ce. Neck and crop, bodily, completely, altogether. 

1816 in Hone Every-day Be. (1825) 1. 461 Explain the terms 
.. neck and crop—hang up—and—prime. 1833 M. Scorr 
Tout Criugle xvi, Chuck them neck and crop..down a dark 
staircase. 1865 Dickens J/ué. Fr. 1. xv, We're going in neck 
and crop for fashion. 

7. To tie (or tlay) neck and heels, to confine 


or bind securely, 

1643 CHILLENOEN luhumanity King's Prison-kpr. 2 He 
swore he would lay me neck and heels in Irons. 1678 
Butter Hud. m1, i. 1092 Insolences, That to your own 
imperious wills Laid Law and Gospel neck and heels. 1701 
Cipper Love makes Mau w. ii, Take this Fool, let him be 
gagg'd, ty’d Neck and Heels, and lock’d into a Garret. 

8. Neck or uothing (occas. nough?), a phrase 
expressing determination and readiness to venture 
everything or to take all risks. 

t7ts§ M. Davies Athen. Brit. 1. 321 Worth venturing Neck 
or Nothing for. 1738 Swirr Pol. Conversat. 99 Neck or 
nothing; come down, or Ill fetch you down. 1782 Cowper 
Gilpin 89 Away went Gilpin, neck or nought. 1810 CLARKE 
Trav. Russia 333 She rides, to use the language of English 
sportsmen, ‘neck or nothing’. 1836-7 Dickens Sk. Boz, 
Scenes vii, Cabs are all very well in cases of expedition, 
wben it's a matter of neck or nothing. 1895 W. C. Hazuitr 
4 Generations 11.357, | launched myschenie neck or naught. 

b. atirzb, of persons or actions: Headlong, 


reckless. 

1814 Scott Ledé, to Morrit? 30 Apr. in Lockhart, A neck- 
or-nothing London hookseller. 1835 W. Irvinc Tour 
Prairies 235 Crashing along with neck-or-nothing fury, 
where it would have been madness to follow him. 1840 
Dickens Barn. Rudge xxxv, Three great neck-or-nothing 
chaps, that could keep on running over us. 

9. Neck and neck, of horses, etc.: Keeping 
abreast, neither falling behind nor getting ahead 


of each other. Also freq. in fig. use. 

1837 T. Hoox Yack Brag iti, They ..entered the winning- 
field nearly neck-and-neck. 1890 ‘R. Botprewoop’ Col. 
Reforater (1891) 222 Having forced an immense black bullock 
out of the camp, {he} was racing neck-and-neck witb him. 

Jig. ¢ 1812 Croxer in C. Papers (1884) 1. 40 In the House 
of Commons..where the parties were, if I may use the se ha 
sion, neck and neck. 1877 Green Zeté. (1901) 456 To keep 
neck and neck with the printers.. would be a daily pressure. 

b. attrib. Close, near. 

1859 Farrar 7. f/oue xxxi, Our lots in life, since at Har- 
ton we ran a neck and neck race, have been widely different, 
1871 M. Cotuns Mrq. & Aferch. M1. iii. 71 It's late in the 
day, and a neck and neck thing. 

ce. As sd, Exact coincidence. 
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1858 De Quincey Secr. Societies Wks. VIL. 245 The hirth 
and the death .. synchronise by a nictaphysical nicety of 
neck-and-neck. 

TIT. In transferred uses, applicd to such parts 
of things as have some resemblance to the neck. 

10. ‘lhe narrow part of some passage, cavity, or 
vessel, esp. the part of a bottle next the mouth. 

c1goo Lanfranc's Cirurg. 175 Pe necke of pe maris is 
fleischi,..& in pe necke of pe maris hen veynes. 1460-70 LA, 
Qututessence 5 Putte it into a glas clepid amphora, with 
along necke. 1611 CotcR., Goulet, .. the mouth, or necke 
of a Violl, Bottle, or other long, and narrow-neckt vessell. 
1660 BoyLe New Exp. Phys, Mech. 12 ‘Vhe glass neck 
of the Receiver .. was thrust into this Cement. 1710 J. 
Crarke tr. hohault'’s Nat. Philos. (1729) 1. xxii. 145 A Bottle 
-. which bas a very streight Neck. 1797 M. Baittie Jord. 
Anat. (1807) 293 The portion which ts most frequently in- 
flamed is that near the neck of the bladder. 1844 Frail. A’. 
Agric. Soc. V.1. 9 These necks, as they are termed, to the 
main drain or leaders are cut into the open ditch. 1897 
Allbutt’s Syst. Med. 1V. 438 It is here that a narrowing’ 
exists which has been called the upper neck of the ureter. 

b. A pass between hills or mountains; the nar- 


row part ofa mountain pass. 

1707 Lond. Gaz. No. 4359/2 Monsieur Medavi..was toad- 
vance towards the Neck of the Monntains at Ceurs. 1850 
R. G. Cumainc Hunters Life S. Afr. (1856) 1. 122 ‘Vheir 
vast legions continued streaming through the neck in the 
hills in one unbroken phalanx. 1890 L. C. D’Ovte Notches 
133 They went by way of the pass, and as tbey entered the 
‘neck* the wind was blowing hard. 

ce. A narrow channel or inlet ; the narrow pait 


of a sound, ete. 

1719 De For Crusoe 1. 59, 1-. found a Neck or Inlet of 
Water between me and the Boat. 1736 Wescry Hs. (1872) 
I. 39 As we were crossing the neck of St. Helena's Sound, 
1894 Hate Caine Manxucan Vv. iii. 288 ‘Ibe neck of the har- 
bour was narrow. 

da. fortif. The narrow part of a bastion or em- 


brasure. 

1668 Lond. Gaz. No. 252/4 One Bastion onely being re- 
served upon the Petition of the Jesuites, whose Church is 
situated upon the neck of it. 1669 Staynrep fordif. 8 You 
may as you see occasion widen the Necks of the Gorges. 
1859 F. A. Grirritus Arttl, Alan. (1862) 248 The neck of the 
embrazure is the inward, or narrowest part of it. 

AL. A narrow piece of land with water on each 


side; an isthmus or narrow promontory. 

1555 EpEN Decades 352 Vppon the innermoste necke to the 
landewarde is a tufte of trees. 1601 HoLianp //iny I. 73 
From whence proceedeth and beareth forth the necke or cape 
of Peloponnesus. 1677 W. Hussard Varvative 13 Mount- 
Hope, Pocasset and several other Necks of tbe best land in 
the Colony. 1767 Hadl Navig. Act 1061 In case the said 
Commissioners shall become possessed of any necks of land. 
1831 Six J. Sinccarr Corz, 11. 220 They are planning canals 
..to let small vessels through, across a neck of land. 1872 
Brack Adv. Phaeton xviii. 247 The long neck of land lying 
between..the Dee and the Mersey. : 

b. A narrow stretch of wood, ice, etc. Also 


(U.S.) weck of the woods (see quot. 1871). 

1780 Younc Jour /rei. 1.266 You see three other necks of 
wood,.. generally giving a deep shade. 1857 Durrerin Lett. 
High Lat. (ed. 3) 296 ‘The little schooner. pushed her way 
through the intervening neck of ice. 1871 S. De Vere 
Americauisnis 178 He will... find his neighborhood desig- 
nated as a neck of the woods, that being the name applied to 
any settlement made in the well-wooded parts of the South- 
west especially. 

ce. Geol. (See quot. 1876.) 

1876 A. H. Green Phys. Geol. 246 The columns of cooled 
lava which fill up an old volcanic chimney are known as 
Necks. 1882 Grixie Text-bk. Geol. 1v.558 Necks of agglo- 
merate and fine tuff abound among the..volcanic regions 
of Scotland. , 1 

12. A narrow or constricted part in any imple- 
ment, instrument, or other manufactured article; 
a connecting part between two portions of a thing, 

For various technical applications see Knight Dict. Mech. 

1598 Haxtuyr Voy. 1. 62 Some of them vpon the necke of 
their launce haue an hooke. 1607 Topset. Four-f, Beasts 
(1658) 370 Acmon signifieth an Eagle, or else an Instrument 
with a short neck. 1683 Moxon Mech, Exerc, Printing 385 
So much of the Punch as is Sunk into the Matrice is called 
the Neck. 1733 Tutt Horse-Hoeiug Husb, xxi.(Dubl.) 304 
Its ]the share’s} under Side at c, wbich is its Neck, should 
be a little hollow from the Ground. 1799 G. SmitH Ladora- 
tory 1.7 The necks of rockets may be formed in various ways. 
1825 J. Nichotson Oferat, Mechanic 366 The bearings on 
which the necks. .of tbe spindle are supported. 1867 SmytH 
Sailor's Word-bk. 495 Neck, the elbow or part connecting 
the blade and socket ofa bayonet. 1876 Preece & Sive- 
WRIGHT Telegraphy 35 A copper wire. .1s attached to aneck 
cast in the zinc plate. an ' ; 

. The part of a violin, or similar musical instru- 


ment, connecting the head and the body. 

1611 Corcr, Afanche,..the necke of a musicall Instrument. 
1662 Piayrorp Skill A/us. 1. (1674) 93 Seven Frets on the 
Neck of the Viol. 1727-38 CHamsexs Cyc?.s.v. Lute, The 
lute consists of four principal parts; the table; the body.. ; 
the neck,..and the head or cross. 1811 Bussy Dict. Music 
(ed. 3)s.v. Viol, The frets with which the neck was furnished. 
1879 Stainer Music of Bible 28 The ‘necks’, .. twice or 
three times the length of the body or resonance-box. 

ce. Arch. The lower part of a capital, lying imme- 
diately above the astragal terminating the shaft of 


the column. 

1727-38 Cuampers Cycl. s.v. Capital, The gorge, or neck, 
terminutes in an astragal, or fillet, belonging to the fust, or 
shaft. /éid¢., In the Trajan column there isno neck. 1837 
Penny Cyct. V1. 384/1 Beneath this baluster and [above} the 
astragal surmounting the top of the shaft of the column is 
the neck of the capital. 1850 Leitcu tr. C. O. Miiller's Anc. 

| Art § 80 (ed. 2) 46 The columns..have a contracted neck. 


NECK. 


d. In cannon, (a) the narrow part connecting 
the cascabel with the breech ; (4) the part imme- 
diately behind the swell of the muzzle. 

(a) 1753 CuamBens Cycl. Supp. 1797 Encyct. Brit. (ed. 3) 
VIII. 230/2 Diameter of the button [= cascahel]... Diameter 
ofits neck. 1867 SmvtH Sadlor's lVord-bk. 495. 

(4) 1753 CHambers Cyc. Supp. s.v., Neck of a gun is that 
part between the muzzle mouldings, and the Cornish ring. 
€ 1860 H. Stuart Seasnan's Catech. 5 Name the mouldings, 
&c. Neck—notch—chock [etc.} 1876 Yovte& Stevenson 


Wilit. Dict. 270/1. 
13. a. Bol. A neck-like part. Applied sfec. to 


certain pati in plants (see quots.). 

1672-3 Grew Anat. Roots i. § 15 The saide Buds .. are at 
length formed into so many Necks, of three. .or more Inches 
long. 1823 Crass 7echnol. Dict., Neck, the upper part of 
the tuhe in a corolla of one petal. 1832 Linory (27 acd. Lot. 
188 Vhe caudicudns or neck {in the embryo}. 1849 BaLrour 
Mau. Bot. § 119 The part where the stem and rvot unite is 
the collum or neck. 1852 Henxstow Dict. Bot. Terms 113 
Neck, .. the point at which the limb separates from the 
sheathing petiole of certain leaves. 1875 Bennetr & Dyer 
tr, Sacks’ Bot. 290 This piece of tbe envelope.. De Bary calls 
the Neck. 2 

b. Excessive elongation of stem or stalk. 

1882 Gardex 5 Aug. 114/3 Instead of Onions of monstrous 

size we want varieties. .that will rot..run into ‘neck . 


14. Anat. a. Of a tooth: (see quot. 1732). 

1732 Monro Anat. Bones (ed. 2) 165 At the Place where 
the Base [of the tooth] ends, and the Roots begin, there is 
generally a small circular Depression, which some call the 
Neck or Collar. 1797 Lucycl. Brit. (ed. 3) 1. 684/72. 1822-34 
Good's Study Med. ed. 4) 1.65 The gums are detached froin 
their respective necks. 1885 Bburperr Helps to Health: iii. 
72 The chief causes of decay in tbe teetb are an accumula- 
tion of tartar about their necks [etc.}. | 

b. A constricted part in certain bones. 

1726 Monro Anat. Bones 231 The Neck of the Femur 
must bave struck upon them. 1847-9 Todd's Cycl. Anat. 
IV. 573/1 A slight constriction, the neck of the scapula, 
dbid, 1026/1 The head of the rib is supported by a narrow 
round part,..the neck. 1881 Mivart Caé77 Tbe piece of 
bone which. .supports the condyle is termed the neck. 

IV. 15. attrib. and Comb. a. Iutended for 
placing or weating on or round the neck, as zeck- 
bond, -bow, -chain, -cross, -guard, -gyve, -habil, 
-trou, -ring, -ruff, -scarf, -shawl, -snaffle, -slock(s), 
-slrap, -swiug, -yoke. b. Lying on or in theneck, 
as nech-feather, fin, -furrow, -hackles, joint, -lap- 
pel, -pit, -skin, -wool. ec, Miscellaneous, as wech- 
fixings, -opening, -parl, -plale; nech-stroke. a. 
Objective, as neck-cracking; neck-comforter, -warim- 
cr; tneck-venlurer. e. With ad)s., as neck-deep, 
Sasl, -high, -like, -sliff, -slrong;, also ueck-lwined, 

1864 Burton Sco¢ Aér. 1. i o Vhese were *neck-bonds, of 
which two or three nen had enougb to bear one. ane J. 
Careenter Plaine Mans Plough 222 Their soules, which 
are as the *neck-bowes of this yoke, 1648 Gace Wes? 
Ind. xii. 56 She will be in fashion with her *Neck-chain 
and Bracelets of Pearls. 1835 Court Afag. V1. p. xiii/1 
Neck-chain of enamelled gold. 1858 Zoologist XVI. 5858 
Little children call tbeir warm *neck-comforters by tbe name 
of ‘pussies’. ¢ 1613 Mipoteton Wo Wit like Woman's 1 iii, 
1'll not die guilty of a lover's *neck-cracking. 1849 Rock CA. 
of Fathers 11. vi. 178 The *neck-cross .. of St. Elphege is 
particularly noticed. a@1814 Gouzanga u. i. in New Brit. 
Theatre \M1. 113 To..tell her l'm *neck-deepin love. 1876 A. 
Arnotp in Contemp. Rev. June 27 Fixing them neck-deep in 
cylinders of brickwork. 1722 Ramsay Three Bonnets 1. 143 
Put in slav'ry *neck-fast. 1849 D. J. Browne Ammer. Poultry 
Yd. (1855) 22 *Neck feathers with dark edges. 1726 G. 
Roserts 4 Vears’ Voy.111,1..jamm'dthe Noose close, before 
tbe *Neck Fins were got through. 1864 ATKINSON Stanton 
Grange 80 A..trial of the toughness of their *neck-fixings, 
1872 Nicnotson Padacont. 161 A third groove, which is 
termed the **neck-furrow’. 1869 Boulet Avis & Armour 
iii. 45 The prevailing arrangement is for the prolonged crest 
to be carried from the visor to the *neck-guard. 1573 
Nottingham Rec. 1V. 152 A boulte for the *neckegyves. 
1656 Heyiin Surv. Frauce 24 (ihe stole} isa *neck babit 
.. made much after the manner of a tippet. 1872 Darwin 
Emotions iv.97 Two cocks, .. preparing to fight, with erected 
*neck-hackles. 1660 Bonpz Scut. Reg. 16 Yet foodfull Tellus 
.. *Neck-high advanceth her all-bearing head. 1723 Dx. 
Wuarton 7rue Briton No.s8 11. 503 Immerging Neck-high 
in Ordure. 1864 AnNE MANNING /nterrupled rps) Ge 3 
Hung with handcuffs, leg-chains and *neck-iron, 1647 Warp 
Simp. Cobler 65 When a kingdome is broken just in the 
*neck joynt. 1849 J. A. Cariyce tr. Dante's Lnf. xxx, 
Fixed its tusks on his neck-joint. 1851 Woopwarp J/o/- 
/ysca 1. 34 In the plant-eating sea-snails.. one of the ‘ *neck- 
lappets * is sometimes curled up. 1847-9 Todd's Cycl. Auat. 
IV. 13/1 Its body is unprovided with a *neck-like prolonga- 
tion. 1822-34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) 1V. 502, A com- 
modious box with a *neck-opening for his head. 1894 Season 
X. 113/1 The. -neck-opening filled in with shirt-front. 1623 
Mipo.eton Move Dissemblers w. ii, The ruin Of your *neck- 
part, or some nine years’ iimprisonment. ¢ 1400 Lanfranc's 
Cirurg. 41 Vndir pe arme holis & in be *necke pitt. 1674 N. 
Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 122 The aforesaid thread of sand .. 
posting through the *neck-plate of the bour-glass. 1841 
Lane Arad. Nts. 1. 118 Sometimes to Emeers [were given] 
*neck-rings, or collars. 1868 G. StepHens Kunic Mon. 
ll. 572 This Runic ornament is apparently a neck-ring. 
1611 Cotcr., Collerette de femme, a small *necke-ruffe. 
1895 Daily News 6 Dec. 6/5 Neck ruffs made of violets. 
1859 Lane Wand. /ndia 7 VYhe bonnet is bought; likewise 
a “neck-scarf. 1892 E. Reeves Homcward Bound 247 
Having red and gold neck-scaives, 1870 Dickens £. Drood 
xi, He took off his greatcoat and *neck-shawl. 1769 Mrs. 
Rarratp Exg. Housekpr. (1778) 54 When they are half 
roasted, cut the *neck skin. 1885 A. CanpBeLL Kec. Argyle 
256 A purse made of neck-skin of asea-bird. 1697 Braptey 
Houghton's Hush. (1727) 111. 234 Both snaffles and bits, such 
as the wheel and jointed-snaffle, the *neck-snafile [etc.]. 1570 


at 


NECK. 


Levins Manip. 117/37 *Neckstiff, peruteax, 1681 T. Fiat 
MAN Heraclitus Ridens No.8 (1713) I. 47 He should. .have 
the Honour to attend him to the *Neck-Stocks. 1732 Ace. 
Workhouses 10 Hats, caps, neckstocks, coats. 1844 H. 
Sreenens S&. Farvt 1. 693 The cheek-reins .. which pass 
below the ‘neck-strap of the martingale. ¢ 1489 Caxton 
Blanchardyn v. 24 Vhe knyght..gaaf him be *necstroke of 
knighthode. ex Lo. Berners Arth, Lyt, Bryt. (1814) 
422 He didde giue them the neck strokes of knighthode. 
a 1618 Sytvester Wes. (Grosart) LI. 339 Our neck the *neck- 
strong Bull doth sway. 3822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 
ILL 246 Steel crutches, spiked-collars, *neck-swings. @ 188 
Rossettt House of Life c, O’er the book of Nature mixed 
their breath With *neck-twined arms, 1617 Morvson /frn. 
1. 21 He that rides on the horse neerest the Barke, is called 
Wage-halse, thats, *Neckeventurer. 1852 C. W. H[osxtns] 
Talpa 129 The mouth that had spoken dropped tnto the 
“*neck-warmer again. 1726 Avtirre /’arergon (507] *Neck- 
Wool shom from the Neck of the Sheep. 1886 C. Scotr 
Sheep-farntiing 138 The other twists a rope out of the neck- 
wool. 1688 Houme A rononry ut, xxi. (Roxb.) 253/2 Carrying 
water... by a *neck yoke, whicb compasseth a mans neck, 
and so lyeth on both shoulders. 1891 C. Roserts Adrift 
Amer. 200 Picking up an old buggy neck yoke, I laid him 
out with it. — 

16. Special combs.: neck-about, -barrow (see 
quots.) ; neck-cell Bo/., a cell forming (part of) 
the neck in the archegonium of ferns or bryo- 
phytes; neck-defeat, a defeat by a neck in racing 
(so neck-viclory); neck-fillet, in cannon, a fillet 
on the breech, next to the neck of the cascabel; 
+ neck-herring, 2 blow on the neck; +neck- 
hoop, the hoop round the neck of a cask; neck- 
mould(ing) Archi/., a moulding on the neck of 
a capital; + neck-guastion, a test question, onc en- 
dangering one’s neck ; + neck-stamp2r (sec quot.); 
+ neck-stropiat, of spurs, damaged at the neck; 
neck-towel, a small towel (formerly carried on 
the neck by attendants at table) for wiping dishes 
(now dia/.); neck-twines (see quot.); neck- 
twister, U.S. sfang, a kind of drink; neck- 
word, a word on which one’s neck depends (cf. 
neck-verse). See also NECK-BAND, -BONE, etc. 

1674 Rav XN. C. Words 35 A *Neekabout: any womans 
neck linnen. Sheffield. 1825 Brockett NV. C. Gloss., Neek- 
about, a woman's neck-handkerchief. 1847 Hattiwete, 
* Neck-barrow, a..shrine on which relics or imazes were car- 
tied..in processions, 1877 Huxcey & Martin Elem. Biol. 
69 A large nucleated granular basal cell, with two or three 
smaller granular cells (*neck-cells) above it. 1886 Pal/ Mall 
G. g Nov. 11/1 He suffered a ‘neck defeat .. in the New- 
market Handicap 2859 F. A. Grirritus Arti. Jan. (1862) 
Plate 50 *Neck Fillet. 1876 Vovte & Srevexson Jilit, 
Diet. 270) That portion of metal .. contained between the 
neck fillet and the button astragal. c¢ 1470 Henkyson Mor, 
Fah.ix. (Wolf& Fox) xx, Thus can the cadgear say, ‘Abyde, 
and thow ane °nekhering sall haif’. /ééd, xxxi, Ever vpoun 
the “oe gh he thinkis. 1433 Cath. Angi. 2351/2 A Nek- 
herynge; colaphus. 1641S. Situ Herring Buss Trade 26 
Between the third hoope and the *necke-hoope. 185: T'ur- 
NER Dorn. Archit. 11. ii. 45 The capitals consist only of an 
abacus and *neck-mould, 1836 Parker Gloss. Archit. (1850) 
1, 324 *.Veck- Moulding, the ring-like moulding which sepa- 
rates the capital from the shaft. 1655 Futter CA. Hist. vu. 
xvi. 1. § 26 This *neck-question..the most dull and dunci- 
call Commissioner was able to aske. 1676 Cotes, *.Veck- 
stamper,a pot-boy. ax1700 B. E. Dict. Caut. Crew. 1632 
Litucow 7rav. 1x. 395 The French man hangeth in the 
stirrop, at the full reach of his great toe.., pricking his horse 
with *neck-stropiat spurres. 1494 in //ouseh. Ord. (1790) 111 
The King’s carver and sewer and the Queene’s to beare their 
*necke towels. 1877 NV. IV. Linc. Gloss., Neck towel, a small 
cloth used for drying crockery. 1875 Knicut Dict. Afech, 
1516 % *Neck-twines, in fancy weaving, sinall strings by 
which the mails are connected with the compass-board. 1859 
Coxnwatuts New World 1. 300 Cold punch, gum ticklers, 
and *neck twisters, drinks of Yankee concoction. 1650 
Futter Pigah u, ii. § 20 Shiboleth is their *neck-word..; 
lows of their tongues was a certain Symptome of their 

eath. rs 

+ Neck, sé.2 Ods. [Of obscure origin.] In 
Chess, a move to cover check. 

@ 1847 Surrey in Totfel’s Alisc. (Arb.) 21 Although 1] had 
a check, To geue the mate is hard, For I haue found a neck 
To kepe my men in gard. 1570 Foxe A. & AV. (ed. 2) 24/1 
So would.. Woulsey haue don, had not the kyng geuen him 
a necke to his mate by time. 1614 Saut Chesseplaye 21 
Through all the colours of the field in such wise may he check, 
And also when occasion serves relieve the king with neck, 

Neck, 56.3 [Of obscure origin.] In Sonth- 
western counties, the last handful or sheaf of corn 
cutat harvest-time. (Cf. Kinn-Basy, MELL sd.) 

1688 Hotme Armoury ut. 73/2 Cutting the Neck, is the 
last handful of standing Corn, which when it is cut down, 
the Reapers give a shout, and fall to Eating and Drinking. 
(Hence in Phillips (1706) and Bailey.) 1826 in Hone Ezvery- 
day Bk. (1827) 11, 1170 After the wheat is all cut, on most 
farms in the north of Devon, the harvest people have a cus- 
tom of ‘crying the neck '. /6#d. 1172 ‘The neck ’is generally 
hung up in the farm-house. 1848 Mrs. Pascoe Neck Cutting 
45 Round around first bind the neck Next with flowers and 
tibbons deck. 1899 ‘Q.’(Quitter-Coucn) Ship of Stars xv. 
143 Taffy was staring at a ‘ neck’ of corn elaborately plaited 
which hung above the mantle shelf. 

Weck, obs. var. Knack 56.2 and Nick sd, 

Neck (nek), v.1 Now only ¢cchn. or dial. [f. 
Neck 56.1 Cf. Du. nekhen to kill.) 

1. trans. To strike on the neck, esp. so as to 
stun or kill; to behead; to pull the neck of (a 

fowl). Hence Nec*king véi, sé. 

€1450 Mirour Salnacioun 3237 The buffets, reproves, 
neckimgs, blasphemes, derisionne. 1653 CHISENHAaLE Cath, 


VoL. VII. 
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Hist. Ep. Ded., As if the Protestant Religion were neckt in 
the Sparring blowes. 1707 F Stevens tr. Quevedo's Cont, 
Wks. (2709) 164 They would have neck’d me as they do 
Rabbets to kill them. ¢ 2712 in Whig & Tory iii. 33 Like 
thy bold Sires in Forty-Eight, Who neck’d their Prince, 
aworthy Fate! r8%0 Keats Cap & Sells xxii, The next 
{hour] shall see him in my grasp, And the next after that 
shall see him neck'd. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., 
Nec&, to kill fowls by pulling their necks out, or rabbits by 
giving them a blow on the back of the neck. 

b. In pass. and inir. (See quots.) 

1828 Craven Gloss. s.v. Necked, Growing corn is said to 
be necked when the straw ts so weakened by the rain or 
wind, that the ears bang down, or are broken off. 1863 
Younc Naut, Dict. (ed. 2), Tree-nails are said to be necked 
where they are found to be cracked, nipped, or bent at their 
necks between the outside skin and the timbers of a vessel. 
3877 N. W. Linc. Gloss., Barley is said to neck when the 
heads fall off by being too ripe before it is cut. 

+2. (Meaning not clear.) Ods. rare —*. 

1514 Barcray Cy!. & Uplondyshut. (Percy Soc.) 26 She 
couthe well..pecke a mesure, her smyrkynge gan her sale: 
She made ten shylynge of one barellofale! 

3. To make or clear the neck of (adrain). Also 
with 272. 

1844 Fral. R. Agric. Soc. V. 1. 9 When the drainer arrives 
at one of the drains that enter the leader, he coinmences upon 
it by necking it in, 12846 /é/d. VII. 1. 53 The workman as 
he proceeds in his main necks each common ditch as he 
comes to it. 

+ Neck, v.2 Cbs. rare. [f. Neck 50.°] 
and t#¢r7. To cover check in chess. 

@ 1885 Montcomerte Cherrie & Slae 215, 1 gat sik chek, 
Quhilk I micht nocht remuif nor nek, Bot eyther stail or 
mait. a2618 Syivester Mathien’s Afem. Mort. viii. Wks. 
(Grosart) Il. 223 This (piece] leaps, that limps, this checks, 
that necks, that mates. 

Weck, obs. variant of Nick v. 

+Neckatee. 0ds. rarc. (Obscurely f. Neck 
5b.1} A lady's neckerchief. 

1754 Fietpinc Covent Gard. Fral. No. 37 The mianteel,. 
again was succeeded by the pelorine ; the pelorine by the 
neckatee; the neckatee by the capuchine. 1825 Brockrtr 
N.C. Gloss., Neck-about, 2 woman's neck-handkerchief—a 
neckatee. 


Ne'ck-band. [f. Neck 5.1 Cf. Sw. nackband 
cap-string. ] 

1. a. A band for the neck of an animal. 

1445 Hills & Inv. N.C. (Surtees, 1835) 95, j shole ligat’ 
cum ferro, et xv nekbandez. 1535 CoveKpaLE Frdg. vill. 26 
The neckbandes of their Camels. a 3842 A. Cunnincuam in 


frans. 


Milton's \Vks. (1853) 562 A neck-band of the red berries of | 


the same tree was a full security to the wearer, 
b. A band worn round the neck by a ferson. 

xsjo Patscr. 247/2 Necbande, gorgias. Necbande fora 
woman, gorgere(te. 1535 CovERDALE Song Sol. i.10 A neck 
bande of golde wil we make y* with syluer bottons. 161 
Cotcr., Collerctle ste feninie, a small necke-ruffe, necker- 
cher, or neck-band, (worne hy women). 

2. The part of a garment encircling the neck. 

1soxr Percivatt SJ. Dict, Cabegon de camica, the necke 
bande of a shirt. 1705 Load. Gaz. No. 4161/4 A new blue 
Shirt, with a little piece of old blue at the Neck-band. 1884 
Girls Own Alag. Jan. 201/1 The neckbands of all dresses 
are made very wide. 


Ne‘ck-beef. [f. Neck 54.1] Beef from the 
necks of cattle, which is of inferior quality. Hence 
transf. of anything inferior or cheap. 

1652 Petty Ta-res 26 A little bread and cheese,..neck beef, 
and inwards twice aweek. 1687 Septry Sellamira tv. i, 
She is Mepyprctyiand as cheap as neck-beef. 1707 Cipser 
Double Gallant w, Wks. 1777 111. 59 Hf I had the feeding 
of you, I’d bring you in a fortnight to neck-beef, 1772 
Foore Naboé 1. Wks. 1799 II. 311 Dog-cheap; neck-beef; 
a penny loaf for a halfpenny! 180a-12 KBentuam Ration, 
Judic. Evid, (1827) 1V. 438 As neck-beef and sticking-pieces 
are provided by the butcher for those who cannot come up 
to the price of ribs and sirloins. 

Ne‘ck-bone. Also 4 nek bon, nekke boon, 
ete. [f. Neck sd.1 Cf. MDu. sachecn “Du. nekbeen), 
Da. nakheben (Notw. -bei2), Sw. nackben.]) The 
bone (f or nape) of the neck; a cervical vertebra. 

€ 3320 Sir Tristr. 1480 Tristrem rau3zt his brain And brak 
his nek bon. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Alan of Law's T. 571 A 
hand him smoot upon the nekke-boon. ¢xq400 Vivaine & 
Gaw, 3257 Sir Ywain with his brand was boun, And strake 
his nek-bane right in sonder. 1565 Coorer 7hesaurus, 


Astragal:s...1n Homere, it is taken for the neckebone, . 


where it ioygneth to the backebone. 1632 SHerwoop, The 
neck-bone, fos du gauyon. 1675 Hossrs Odyssey (1677) 126 
So to the earth he headlong fell, And broke his neck-bone. 
3711 Avoison Spect. No. 32 p 2 Alexander the Great wore 
lis Head a little over the lett Shoulder; and then nota Soul 
stirred out ‘till he had adjusted his Neck-bnne. 1791 Burns 
Tan o' Shanter 92 Past the birks and meikle stane, Whare 
drunken Chairlie brak’s neck-bane. 1831 Youatt //orse 
154 It is the base of the column of neck-bones. 


Ne-ck-break, adv. and 5d, [Cf. Break-NECK.] 
A. adv, Ina break-neck or headlong manner. 

In dial, use also as ady.; see Eng. Dial. Dict. 

163: R. H. Arraigaun:. Whole Creature xv. § 2. 256 Ven- 
tring neck-breake, (as Goates in Winter, that climbe for I vie) 
over Pales, and Walles. 1705 Hickerinoitt Priestecr. U1. 
Wks. 1716 II). 162 That they may ride them Neck-break to 
both their Destructions here and hereafter. 1877 Holderness 
Gloss., Neck-brek, -brake,. .impetuously, at dangerous speed. 

+B. sé. Sc. = BREAK-NECK 5d. 

@x1665 W. Guturie Serum. 14 (Jam), Folks poring over 
much on the tentation is their neck-break and their snare. 
1709 Bruce Serm. in Kirkton Hist. Ch. Scot. (1817) 274 
Beware of Scripture, for you may be your own neck-break. 


So Neck-breaking vd/. sd. and p7/. a. 


NECK-HOLE, 


t65s0 Futter Pisgah ut. ix. § 19 Soon after happned.. 
Eli’s heart-breaking with the news, neck-breaking with his 
fall. 1810 Sporting Mag. XXXVI. 166 The Baronet begged 
leave to decline the neck-breaking experiment. 1852 K. S. 
Surtees Sponge's Sp. Four (1893) 39 Fox-hunting.., though 
exciting and exhilarating, does not..present such conveni- 
ences for neck-breaking as people.. imagine. 

Ne‘ckcloth. [f. Neck 54.)] A cloth worn 
round the neck ; a cravat, neckerchief. Now rare. 

1639 Knaresé. iWills (Surtees) 11, 167 One linen apron 
and one neck cloth. 1699-1700 in Hedges Diary (Hakl. 
Soc.) 1EI. 62, I made a tryall of making some neck cloths 
here. 1721 Amuerst Terre Fil. No 13 (1726) 63 His man 
.-puffs out his neck-cloth with as smart an air as Mr. Any- 
body. 3784 Kirris Siog. Brit. 1EL. Corr. & Add. s.v. Bet- 
terton, His countenance..turned..as pale as his neckcloth. 
@ 1839 Praep /’oents (1864) I. 65 In his neckcloth's studied 
fold Sat Fashion, 1888 Mrs. H. Warp &. Elsmere xvii, He 
wore an old-fashioned neckcloth. 

b. ¢ransf. ‘The hangman’s rope. 

1836 F. Mauony Rel. Father Prout 11. 115 ‘Hould your 
tongue in that matter’, says he; ‘For the neckcloth I don't 
care a button’, 

Hence Neckclothed (-klgpt) @., provided with, 
wearing, a neckcloth. 

1833 Litton Godolphin vii, Inthe panoply of neckclothed 
silence. 1864 AM/attie, a Stray 1. 133 White neckclothed 
servility struggled. .for the distinction of waiting on her. 

Ne'ck-collar. Now arch, [f. Neck 56.1] 
Acollar. Also /rans/f. 

1530 Pauscr. 247/2 Neccoller for a woman, gorgias. 
31546 Test. Ebor, (Surtees) VI. 245 One neccoller wroght 
withe golde. 1549 Rutland ASS. (1905) IV. 570 Nekcollers 
for horse drought, xliij. 18ax Scott Pirate xxxi, Are you 
avised what death he died of?. for I have heard that it 
was of a tight neck-collar—a hempen fever, or the like. 
1865 J. H. Incrattam Pillar of Fire (1872) 326 Many of the 
prisoners were confined to a long iron bar, by neck-collars. 

Necked (nckt), 2. [!. Neck 56.1] 

1, Having a neck di4e something specified. 

1486 BE, St. Aléans F iv b, A Grehounde shulde be heded 
like a Snake, and necked like a Drake. @ 1529 SKELTON E£. 
Rummyng 519 She was nothynge plesant; Necked lyke an 
olyfant. x60r Hotrann Pliny I. 205 The one is called of 
the /Ethyopians, the Nabis, necked like an horse. 1824 
Miss Mttrorp Vrilage Ser. 1. (1863) 128 A model of grace 
and symmetry, necked and crested like an Arabian. ; 

2. In Comds., as long-, narrow-, shorl-, sliff- 
necked, etc. (see the first element). 

3. Having a neck. 

184z E. Newman fist. insects iv. v. 260 Necked capri- 
corn-beetles, or Lepturites. 1864 Goss in Gd. Words Dec. 
891/2 Necked Barnacles, so long believed .. to be legiti- 
mately descended from, .a certaiu species of goose. 

Neckenger: see NECKINGER, 

Neckercher (ne‘kaitfas). Now aza/. [var. of 
next: cf handkercher and KERCUER.) = next. 

1467 Mann. 4 Househ, Exp, (Roxb.) 390 My mastyr paid 
for nekchers for my lady, x.s. @1548 Hatt. Chron., 
Hen. VET 216 Every mantle had lettice about y* necke like 
aneckercher. 1598 13. Jonson Lv, Alan in ffunt. iu. vi, My 
wife ha’s pawn'd her neckerchers for cleane bands for him. 
16xx Corcr., Collerette de femme, a small necke-ruffe, 
neckercher, or neck-band. 1662 Stat, fred. (1765) II. 460 
Neckerchers of Flanders making. 1888 ‘Q.’ (QUILLER 
Covcw) Troy Town iv, Hin wi’ the red neckercher. 

Neckerchief (ne‘koitfif}). Also 4 necke 
couerchoue, 6 kerchef; 4 neckercheue, -chiff, 
5 nekkyrchefe, -erchyff. [f. Neck sé.1 + Ker- 
cmEF.) A kerchief worn about the neck. 

1382 Wyct.ir /sa, ill. 23 Pynnes, and sheweres, and necke 


couercheues {z.7. neckercheuy's]}, and filetes. 1483 Cath, 
Augl 251/1 A Nekkyrchefe, anaboladium. 1495 Notting: 
hant Rec. UL. 36 Unius nekkerchyff, pretii iijd. 1532 


Du Wes /ntrod, Fr. in lPalsgr. 907 The necke kerchef, /a 
colerette, x61 in Heath Grocers’ Com. (1869) 92 That 
none should wear .. any band, neckerchief, gorget, or sto- 
macher, but only plain. 1679 Ast. Fetzer 37 A Quoif and 
Neckerchief, and other Accoutrements to dress him up like 
a Countrey-woman. 1786 Mme. D’Arsiay Diary & Lett. 
(1842) LIL. 28 Giving the gown before the hoop, and the fan 
before the neck-kerchief. 1824 Miss Mitrorp Vilage Ser. 
1. (1863) 39 Trying to relieve his sufferings by the removal 
of his neckerchief. x88x Besant & Rict Chal. of Fleet 
1. iv, She. .pulled down the ends of her neckerchief. 

So Neck-ha'ndkerchief. 

1712 STEELE Spect. No. 478 212 To buy Cravats or Neck- 
Handkerchiefs. 1740 RicHarpson Pamela 1. 223 So what 
will I do, but strip off my upper Petticoat, and throw it 
into the Pond, with my Neck-handkerchief. 18x7-18 Cos- 
Bett Resid. U. S. (1822) 16 Stockings..and a waistcoat 
and neck-handkerchief, 1853 Reave Chr. Johnstone 226 
Their neck-handkerchiefs and hair were wet with spray. 

Ne-ck-hole. [f. Nick s.1+ Hoe sé. Cf. Norw. 
dial. nakke-hola in sense 1.] 

1. dial, The hollow in the back of the neck; the 
space between the back of the neck and the collar. 

€ 1340 Nominale sive Verbale (Skeat) 10 Fossolet, nekke- 
hole. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 13889 He nolpit on with his Neue 
in the necke hole, Pat the bon alto brast. ¢1475 Pict. Voc. 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 748 Acc fontinella, the nekhole. 1592 in 
Vicary's Anat, (1888) App. ix. 228 Two [veins] in the neke 
holes shall thowe fynde. 1874 Waucn CAinuey Coruer 
(1879) 27 Yo met set potitos in her neck-hole. 1892 Mrs. H. 
Warp David Grieve 1. viii, I'l put soom o’ that watter down 
yor neckhole. 

2. The hole through the neck of an hour-glass. 

3674 N. Faireax Snulk & Selv. 121 What a long thread 
of sand passes the neck-hole of an hour-glass. 

3. An opening for the neck. ; 

3886 Corsett Fall of Asgard |. 250 He drew on his 
glittering hauberk. When his head emerged again through 
the neck-hole, be went on [speaking]. 

5* 


NECKING. 


Necking (ne‘kin), 5d. [f. NECK 56.1+ -1nG 1.] 

1. a. Arch. The part of a colimn lying between 
the capital and the shaft. Cf. Neck 56.1 12 c. 

1804 Europ. Mag. XLV. 8/2 Under the necking in the 
brick-work are made crosses formed like the letter T, 1831 
Fraser's Mag. WW. 281 Vhe moulding that divides the neck- 
ing from the shaft. 1880 Archzol, Cant, XIII. 38 The 
pattern occurs on the necking of a shaft. 

b. Naztl. (See quot.) 

c1850 Kudim, Navig. (Weale) 135 Necking, a small neat 
moulding at the foot of tbe taffrail over the lights. 

2. A neck-like stem or stalk. 

1831 1, Hore £ss. Origiu Man II. 110 These neckings 
remain so flexible tbat..the pressure from the air above 
weighs them down. 

Ne‘cking, f//. a. rave. [f. NecKv.l 1.) Fall- 
ing on the neck ; stunning. 

1681 T. Fratman Heraclitus Ridens No. 31 (1713) I. 204 
This Scottish Parliament has given the Whigs a Necking 
hlow. 21734 Nortu E.ram. (1740) 220 The Plot had a 
fatal necking Stroke at that Execution. 

Wecking v6/. sb.: see Neck v.! 1. 

Neckinger (ne‘kindgaz). Now dad. 
-enger. [Corrupt form of NECKERCHER.] 
neckerchief. 

1598 DeLoney Yacke Newd, ix. 107 His wife.. would not.. 
turne ber head aside for feare of hurting the set of her 
neckenger. a1825 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, Neckinger, a 
cravat or any other covering for the neck. 1866- in Yorksh. 
glossaries. 

Weck-kerchief, obs. variant of NECKERCHIEF. 

Necklace (ne‘klés), sé. Also 7 nycklease, 
necles, necklasse. [f. Neck 56.1 + Lace 56.] 

1. An ornament of precious stones or precious 
metal, beads, etc. worn round the neck. 

¢ 1590 Martowe Faustzs vi, Next, like a necklace, I hang 
about her neck. 1600 SurFLET Countrie Farme i, xii. 62 
You must put about your necke a necklace of Iaspar stone. 
1673 Ray Journ. Low C. 5 This Chain is round in form of 
a Bracelet, Neck-lace, or Wheel-band. 1762-71 H. WaLrote 
Vertue's Anecd. Paint, (1786) V, 127 Instead of the garland 
she has a necklace in her hand, 1814 JANE AusTEN JZansf 
Park II. 182 Being requested to chuse from among several 
gold chains and necklaces. 1877 A. B. Eowarps Up Nile 
xiti, 350 The necklaces consist of onyx, carnelian, bone, 
silver, and coloured glass beads. ’ 

+b. A lace or ribbon for the neck ; a neck-tie, 

1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) II. 1. 43 They have Band-strings 
or Necklaces fastened to their Hats; which coming under 
their Chins are there tied. 1740 Ricuarpson Pamela I. 50 
Then I bought of a Pedlar..two Yards of black Ribband for 
my Shift Sleeves, and to serve asa Necklace. 

2. lransf. A noose or halter. 

a1616 Beaum. & Fi. Bouduca 1. iii, What are these fel- 
lows? what’s the crime committed, That they wear neck- 
laces? a1625 FLetcHER Bloody Brother iu. ii, You peaching 
rogue, that provided us With these necklaces. 

. Naxt. a. A chain or strop round a mast. 

1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 55 Necklaces are rove 
round the heel of the mainmast. 1882 Nares Seamanship 
(ed. 6) 33 The necklace .. goes round the mast-head imme- 
diately on top of the trestletrees and crosstrees. 

b. A ring of wads placed round a gun. 

1867 SmytH Sazlor's Word-bk. 495. 

4. altrib. and Combd., as necklace-collar, -imaker ; 
necklace-like, -shaped adjs. 

1769 Public Advertiser 14 Mar. 2/2 A Parcel of Beads, 
Bugles, &c., the Property of Mrs. Smith, Necklace-Maker. 
1835 LinpLey /utrod. Bot. (1839) 450 Necklace-shaped .., 
cylindrical or terete, and contracted at regular intervals. 
1849 Batrour A/an. Bot. § 398 The hairs are beautifully 
coloured, and moniliform .. or necklace-like. 1865 J. H. 
Incranam Pillar of Fire (1872) 189 The chief standard- 
hearer is distinguished by a gold neslincetollar . 

b. Special combs., as necklace-moss, the lichen 
Usnea barbata; necklace-poplar, the cottonwood 
or Carolina poplar, bearing racemes of pods which 
resemble strings of beads; +necklace-snake (see 
quot. 1753); necklace-tree (see quot. 1866); 
necklace-wood (see quot. 1853). 

1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp. App. s.v. Snake, Necklace- 
Snake, the English name of the zatrix torguata of zoolo- 
gists. 1758 PAil. Trans. L. 664 The long beaded xusuea, 
or necklace moss, enters into the like ceconomical uses in 
Virginia. 1846-50 A. Woop Class-bk. Bot. 507 Populus 
miontlifera, Necklace Poplar. 1866 Treas. Bot. 823/1 Or- 
wuosta dasycarpa isthe West Indian Bead-tree or Necklace- 
tree, the seeds of which. .are roundish, beautifully polished, 
and of a bright scarlet colour. 1883 Moroney W. African 
Fisheries (Fish. Exhib. Publ.) 34 Whe poison residing in the 
stems of the Barbasco or Necklace wood (Yacqguinia armtitl- 


daris, Linn.). 
Necklace (neklés), z. [f. prec.] 


1. ¢rans. and zxtr. To form into a necklace. 

17oz Petiver in Phil. Trans. XXIII. 1251 The Roots.. 
are fibrous, to which lower adhere others as it were Neck- 
laced and Strung. 1893 ¥rvZ R. Agric. Soc. Dec. 709 The 
sheaves shewed a slight tendency to necklace—i.e. to hang 
tovether by the heads. ; 

2. trans. To cneircle or surround with, or as 


with, a necklace, 

1763 GRAINGER Sear Cane \v. 6 Quick papaw, whose top 
is necklac’d round With numerous rows of party-colour’d 
fruit. 1827 CoLerivcE Satyvane’s Lett. i. 215 A church.. 
necklaced near the top witha round of large gilt balls. 1893 
Vatioual Observer 24 June 144/2 Ile necklaced a certain 
Dutch captain with sausages. 

lence (or from the sé.) Ne‘cklaced a. 

1731 Fir.ninc Covent Gard. Trag. u. vi, Ten thousand 
load of timber shall embrace Thy necklaced neck. @ 1794 
Sir W. Joxes (T.), The hooded and the necklaced snake, 


Also 6 
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+ Neckland. Oé:. [f. Neck 54.1] A neck or 


narrow strip of land. 

1598 Hak uyt Voy. I. 572 Streights, bayes, harboroughs, 
necklands, creekes. 1627 HakewiLt Afol. 1. iii. § 2. 32'Vhe 
Promontories and necklands which butt into the sea, what 
are they but solide creekes. 

Neckless (ne‘klés), a. 
Having no neck. 

1610 HEALEY St. Aug. Citie of God xvi. viii. (1620) 548 
Those monstrous men. .such as are necklesse, with the face 
of a man in their breasts. 1812 W. VENNANT Auster FU. 
xxxvi, Neckless coats brush’'d smooth and clean. 1833 
Loner. Oxutre-Mer Prose Wks, 1886 I. 87 Among broken 
crucibles, and neckless retorts, 1841 E. Newman Hist. /u- 
sects 1v. v. 260 Neckless capricorn-beetles. 

Necklet (nekléet). [f. Neck 56.1 + -Let.] 

1. An ornainent for wearing round the neck. 

1865 AToru, Star 23 May, The Prince and Princess pre- 
sented their god-daughter with a necklet. 1884 J. Haw- 
THORNE Pr, Saront’s Wife v.27 Her only ornaments were 
the necklet and bracelets of chased silver. 

b. A small fur protector for the neck. 

1896 Datly News 3 Oct. 6/5 The sable necklet is to be as 
much worn as ever this winter, tbe whole animal being used 
to form it. 

2. A collar or belt for the neck. 

1865 M. Mackenzie Use Laryngoscope (1871) 108 The neck- 
let which the patient wears, and to wbich one chain of the 
battery is attached. 


[f Nec sd,1 + -Less.] 


Ne‘ck-piece. [f. Neck sé.1] 
1. The collar, or the part next the neck, of a 
garment. 


1611 Cotcr., Collet, .. the necke-peece of any garment. 
1653 Urqunart Rabefais 1. ix. 45 A foxes taile should he 
fastened to the neck-piece [F. collet) of .. every one that [etc.]. 
1713 ApDison Guard, No. 100 P1 A certain female ornament 
by some called a lucker, and hy others the Neck-piece, 
being a slip of fine linnen or muslin that used to run. .round 
the uppermost verge of the women’s stays. 1787 BEeaTTIE 
Scotictsms 61 The neck-piece of a coat is in Scotland called 
the neck, and in England the cape. 1862 Ax. Wow. Dom. 
Mag., The neck-piece is perfectly plain. : 

b. A piece of armour, cloth, etc., covering or 
protecting the neck. 

1823 Crass Technol. Dict,, Neck-Piece,a piece formerly 
used to cover the breast of an officer or soldier. 1896 Har- 
fers Mag. Apr. 728/2 A worsted hood .. with a neck-piece 
that fitted about the chin. 

2. +a. The neck. Oés. rare. 

1605 Marston Dutch Courtezan ui, iii, God bless thy neck- 
piece, and foutra! 1648 Fansuawe // Pastor Fido 77 To 
try all whether’s stronger And faster on, tby neckpiece or 
My arm. 

b. Of meat: The part of the carcass between 
the shoulder and the head. 

c1818 Vung. Woman's Comp. 22 The hutcher should take 
out the kernels in the neck-pieces. 1844 H. Sternens BA. 
Farm I. 99 The neck-piece..is partly laid hare by the re- 
moval of the shoulder. 

Ne‘ck-tie. [f. Neck sé.1] A narrow band of 
woven or knitted material placed round the neck 
and tied in front, a usual part of modern costume. 

1838 Workwonan’s Guide 80 Some-tiines the neck-tie is 
of a dark-coloured silk in the middle with two coloured ends. 
1861 HucHes Tou Brown at Oxf, xiv, Blake had great 
difficulty in adjusting his necktie before the glass. 1866 
Sat. Rev. 21 Apr. 466/1 The gentleman in a white neck-tie, 

b. attrib. in U.S. use. (See quot.) 

1893 Spectator 7 Oct. 463 A lynching is gracefully de- 
scribed as a neck-tie party. 

Hence Ne-cktieless a., wearing no necktie. 

1890 S. J. Duncan Soc. Departure 25 A necktie-less, 
heavy-coated, high-booted young man. 

Ne‘ck-vein. [f. Neck 54.1] A large vein in 
the neck (esp. of a horse). 

1647 HExHam (1660), A Necke-veine, cen-Hats-ader. 1707 
Mortimer AZusé, (1721) I. 236 If it lie in the Maw.., let 
Blood in the Neck-Vein. 1766 Complete Farier s.v. 
Gripes, It is more eligible to take it from the neck-vein. 
1844 H. Stepuens Bk. Fara 11. 164 If the shoulder-point 
..is covered,..it..indicates a well-filled neck-vein. 

Ne:ck-verse. [f. Neck 56.1] A Latin verse 
printed in black-letter (usually the beginning of 
the fifty-first psalm) formerly set before one claim- 
ing benefit of clergy (see CLeRGy 6), by reading 
which he might save his neck. Now only Ast. 

21450 Mankind (Brandl) 506 Lett ws conne well owur 
neke verse, pat we haue not a choke. 1528 Tinpae Oded. 
Chr. Alan (1550) 81 b, They have a sanctuary for y*, to save 
y*, yee and a necverse, if thou canst but rede a litle latenli. 
1578 WHETSTONE /Pronios & Cass. 1v. iv, It behoues me to 
he secret, or else my neck versecun, 1607 Hieron Hs. I. 
223 It is not good to put it vpon the psalme of A//sercre, 
and the neck-verse, for sometime he prooues no clarke. 1681 
Otway Soldiers Fort. u. i, The Rogue can't write his 
Name, nor read his Neck-Verse, if he had occasion. 1735 
Savace Progr. Divine 14 Four years, thro’ foggy ale, yet 
made him see, Just his neck-verse to read, and take degree. 
1805 Scort Last Aliustr. 1. xxiv, Letter nor line know I 
never a one, Wer’t my neck-verse at Hairibee. 1872 SuipLey 
Gloss. Eccl. Terints 338 A deputy of the bishop..appointed 
to give malefactors their neck-verses, and judge whether 
they read or not. 

+b. In phr. ¢o pet (or bring) lo the neck-verse. 


Also in fig. use. Ods. 

1567 GoLpinc Ovid's Afet. vi. (1593) 127 She purposed to 
put the Lydian maid Arachne to her neck-verse. 1619 in 
Crt. & Times Yas. f (1848) 11.151 He.. dissuaded earnestly 
from the enterprise, as that which was like enough .. to 
bring them all to the neck-verse. 1623 Mabe tr. Ademazu's 
Guzmau dA. u. 105, | swear I will put him to his Necke- 
verse, and see how well or ill he will come off. 


NECROLATRY. 


te. In transf. or fig. uses. Obs. 

1615 Bratuwait Strappacdo (1878) 113 Her humour is my 
neck-verse, which to sort I cannot, if I should be hanged 
fort. 1655 Furcer Cd. Hist. iv. i. § 20 These words, bread 
and cheese, were their neck-verse or Shibboleth, to distin- 
guish them. a@1659 Br. Brownric Seri. (1674) I. xxxviii. 
473 He looks upon the Scripture .. as the very Neck-verse 
of his Condemnation. 

[f. Neck 56.1] 


Ne‘ckweed. 

+1. The plant henip (with ref. to the use of 
hempen rope for hanging persons). Also a¢trzd. 

1562 {see GaLtow-cRass.] 1588 Marfrel. Epist. (Arb.) 
17 A cawdell of Hempseed, and a playster of neckweed. 
1611 in Coryat's Crudities L 2h, ‘Vhe neck-weed-gallow- 
grasses sapling plant. 1620 J. Taytor (Water P.) Praise 
Hentpseed Wks. (1630) 111, 66/2 Some call it Neck-weed, for it 
hath a tricke To cure the necke that’s troubled with the 
crick. 1681 T. Fratman Heraclitus Ridens No. 4 (1713) 
I. 23 Have a care your ‘l'utors do not give you some of the 
Salad de Gascou, which we call Neck- weed [frinted -week}, 
for it is apt to make a Man laugh but on one side of his 
Mouth. 

2. U.S. (See quots.) 

1846-50 A. Woop Cfuss-bk. Bot. 406 Verouica Agrestis. 
Neckweed. Field Speedwell. 1860 W. Dartincton Amer, 
Weeds, etc. 227 Veronica peregrina,..Foreign Veronica. 
Purslane Speedwell. Neckweed. /dzi¢., It was at onetime 
supposed to possess medicinal virtues in scrofulous affec- 
tions—which acquired for it ihe name of ‘ Neckweed ’. 


Neclect, neclekk, obs. forms of NEGLEcr v. 
Necligence, -ent, obs. ff. NEGLIGENCE, etc. 
Necles, obs. form of NECKLACE sé. 

Necro- (nekro), sometimes necr-, combining 
form of Gr. vexpds dead body or person, occurring 
in various compounds either of Gr. origin, as 
necrolatry, necromancy, necropolis, or of more 
modern formation, as secrobiosis, necroscopy, etc. 
(see below) ; also necrodialogi‘stical a., consisting 
of dialogues of the dead (xonce-wa.); necroge’nic 
a., arising from, produced by, contact with dead 
bodies; necro*genous a@., growing on dead or 
dying tissues or organs (Mayne 1856); necro- 
mo‘rphous a., of coleopterous pupz, motion- 
less like a dead body; ne‘crophile, one affected 
with necrophilism ; necro‘philism, a morbid fancy 
for the dead, or for contact with dead bodies; 
necro‘philous a., of fungi or beetles, living on dead 
substances or carrion; necropho’bia, -pho‘by, 
a horror of death or of dead bodies (Craig 1849) ; 
necropho’bic a., of the nature of necrophobia 
(Mayne 1856); ne‘crophore, a burying- beetle, one 
belonging to the genus Vecrophorus; so necro- 
phorous @., belonging to this genus (Cent. Dict. 
1890) ; necroto*mic(al) a., of or pertaining to ne- 
crotomy (Mayne 1856); necro‘tomist, a dissector 
of dead hodies (Craig 1849); necro*tomy, the 
dissection ofdead bodies (zéz@.); the excision of dead 
bone or tissue ; ne‘crotype, a type formerly exist- 
ing in a region and now extinct; hence necro- 
typic a. 

Necr(o)- is also used in a number of other scientific terms, 
as necrenita, necrencephalus, NeCronarcema, etc.; see 
Mayne £-rfos, Lex. and the Syd. Soc. Lex. 

1715 M. Davies Athen. Brit. I. Pref. 23 Such Infernal 
Pamphlets were Lucian’s Dialogues of old; and the In- 
genious Mr. Brown’s Parallels, of the same Necrodialogis- 
tical kind. 1864 Chamébers's Encycl. V1. 695 The most ex- 
traordinary exhibition of necrophilism, 1883 Gitt in Svzith- 
sonian Rep. 460 It is quite improbable that any of the 
American Melaniiform mollusks are necrotypes of Africa. 
1895 tr. Ferri’s Crint. Socioé. 28 Again tbere are the necro- 
philes, like Sergeant Bertrand. 1898 P. Manson 7rop. Dis. 
xxvi. 421 Necrotomy for bone disease may sometimes have 
to be performed. 1899 Ad/butt’s Syst. Med. VIII. 788 The 
sore putting on all the character of the ‘ necrogenic wart *. 

|| Necrobiosis (nekrobaidu'sis), Pack. [mod.L., 
f. Necro- + Gr. Bios life: see-osts. Cf. F. 2écro- 
biose.] The process of decay or death in tissues of 
the body; the gradual degeneration and death of 
a part through suspended or imperfect nutrition ; 
an instance of this. 

1880 A. Funr Princ. Aled. u. v. iii. 717 The majority of 
cases of softening are..the result of suspended nutrition 
(necrohiosis), 1897 Addbutt's Syst. Med. IN. 517 A cir- 


cumscribed loss of substance of one or more coats of the 
stomach by a process whicb appears to he a necrobiosis. 


Necrobiotic (nekrobsigtik), a. Pah. [fas 
prec. + -oTic. Cf. F. xécrobiotigue.] Of, pertain- 
ing to, or characterized by necrobiosis. 

1875 Payne Jones’ & Siev. Pathol. Anat. 399 A hemor- 
rhagic block passes through a series of necrobiotic changes 
ending with absorption. 1899 A ddbutt's Syst. Med. VII. 
272 Necrobiotic softenings, conditioned by non-irritative 
vascular occlusion. 

Necrographer (nekrggrafor). [-GRraPHER.] 
One who writes an obituary notice ; a necrologist. 

1862 THAcKERAY PAélip xxi, Those obituary notices to 
which noblemen of eminence must submit from the mys- 
terious necrographer engaged by that paper. 1866 London 
Rev. 30 June 721/1 His necrographer does not take the 
trouble of burying him. 

Necrolatry (nekrglatri). [ad. eccl. Gr. vexpo- 
Aarpeia worship of the dead, f. veapds NECRO- + 
Aazpeia worship.] Worship of, or excessive rever- 


ence displayed towards, the dead. 


NECROLOGIC. 


1826 G. S. Faser Sacr. Calend. Prophecy (1844) 11. 291 1 cers hall. 


The members of that Church alone can be suspected of 
idolatry and necrolairy. 1842 — Prov. Lett, (1844) I. 59 
Curious specimens of the Necrolatry of the fourth century. 
1882 Lyace Asiat. Stud. 18 The process by which other .. 
ideas of supernaturalism may .. have developed out of this 
universal necrolatry. . 

Necrolo:gic, 2. ? Os. rare. [f. NECROLOG-Y 
+-lce. Cf. F. ndcrologique.| = next. 

1796 W. Tavior in Monthly Rev. XXI1. 497 ‘The necro- 
logic table of the men of letters or artists whom Rome could 
muster. 1804 — in Crit. Rev. WI. 559 The remarkable 
deaths..continue to be recorded in this necrologic almanac. 

Necrological (nekrolp:dzikal), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -ICAL.] elonging to necrology; obituary. 

1828-32 in Wesster. 184§ Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 1V. 
196 A necrological notice of Judge Story. 1856 W. H. 
Smyth Catal. Coins Dk, Northumbld. 244 The truth of 
history has been greatly corrupted by necrological laudatory 
essays. 1880 Daily Tel. 7 Oct., The task of compiling a 
necrological account. . was obviously a very easy one. 

Hence Necrologically adv., with reference to 
necrology, in the fashion of an obituary notice. 

18oz SoutHey Lett. (1856) I. 203; The gentleman. .that 
will one day execute me biographically or rather necro- 
logically dissect me. 1g00 R. BucHanan in Contemp, Kev. 
Feb. 223 This, hy the hy, ts a little necrologically mixed. 

Necrologist (nekrplddzist). [f. NecroLoc-y 
+ -ist.] One who writes an obituary notice. 

1803 .Vaval C/rrou, X. 177 The necrologist has every pre- 
vious collection before him. 1894 Review Current Hist. 
(Buffalo, N. Y.) 1V. 967 An attempt to describe .. might 
almost be spared his immediate necrologist. 

Necrologue | ne'krolpg). [f. NEcRO- + -LOGUE.] 
An obituary notice. 

1884 Standard 27 O:t. 5/4 An extremely warm necrologue 
of the deceased Duke. 1891 Atheneum 11 July 61/2 Both 
the necrologues and the reviews were originally printed in 
these columns, 

Necrology (nekrglédzi). [See Necro- and 
-Locy. In sense 1, ad. med.L. necrologtum, repr. 
Gr, *vexpoddyov (cf. MARTYROLUGY): hence also 
F. udtrologe. Cf. ¥. nécrologie in senses 2 and 3.] 

1. An ecclesiastical or monastic register contain- 
ing entries of the deaths of persons connected with, 
or commemorated by, the church, monastery, etc. 

1727-38 CHamBers Cyc. 1817 Fossroke Srit. Mona- 
chism xxxvi (ed. 2) 305 They were entered in the Necro- 
logy, selected from thence on the day of their decease, and 
..sullable prayers said. 1846 MAsKELL J/on. Rit. 1. p. cxlix, 
‘Vhe Martyrolozy must not be confounded with a volume.. 
which more properly was the Necrology. _ 

b. A list of persons who have died within a 
certain time; a death-roll. 

1854 Tait’s May. XXI. 16 The necrology of the period in 
question does not contain in its registers the uames of niany 
great men. 1879 <fthenzum 6 Dec. 731 Very heavy is this 
year’s necrology in the Royal Society. 

. An obituary notice. 

1799 SouTHey in Kobberds Wem, IV. Taylor (1843) 1. 294 
If this be worth mentioning in your necrology. 1812 b. 
Fiecp in E.raminer 9 Nov. 11/2 ‘othe Memory of Daniel 
Parker, Esq...upon reading his Necrology. 

3. The history of the dead. 

1830 Gatrt Lawrie T, i. iv, It is believed hy those to 
whom I was formerly known, that I exist no longer. My 
story belongs to necrology. 

Necromance. 03s. exc. arch. Forms: 4 nigro- 
maunce, 4-5 -manceé, 5 nygramance, 9 negro- 
mance. {a. OF. nigromance, nigra-, etc. (12thc.): 
see NECROMANCY.] Necromancy. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 22112 (Edinh.), Of enchanteors, Of nigro- 
mance and of guglurs. 1390 Gower Conf. If. 45 With 
Nigromance he wole assaile To make his incantacioun. 
¢ 1400 Beryn 2772 The wich been so perfite of Nygramance. 
1483 Cats. Augl. 2355/1 Nigromance, xigromaucia. 

1836 For. 0. Kev. XVII. 102 He came from Toledo 
hence, Where he had learned negromance. 

Necromancer (nekromensa:). Forms: a. 
4-6 nygro-, (5 nygra-); 4-7 (9) nigro-, (5-6 
nigra-); 6-8 negro-. 8. 6- necro-, (6nicro-). 
Also 4-5 -mauncer.e, 5 -mancere, -ciere, 5-7 
-mancier; 4-6 -manser, 4 -sere, 5 -sier, -syer, 
Se. -sour, 6 -sir. [a. OF. nigromansere: sce 
Necromancy and -ER1.] One who practises ne- 
cromancy ; one who claims to carry on communi- 
cation with the dead; more generally, a wizard, 
magician, wonder-worker, conjurer, 

a, 13.. Cursor M, 22112 (Gott.), Noris him sal enchanturs, 
Of nigromancers and of iugelurs. 1375 Barsour Bruce ww. 
242 The erll Ferrandis moder was Ane nygramansour. 1432- 
so tr. /igden (Rolls) VI. 19 Machometus, pe fals prophete 
and nigromancier, deceyvede the Agarenys in thys maner. 
€ 1489 Caxton Sonucs of Aymon xi. 277 He was the subtil- 
lest nygramancer that ever was in the worlde. a 1540 
Barnes IVé&s. (1573) 331/2 Gregory the seuenth, which was.. 
a great nygromancer, and very familyar with the deuill. 
1580 Lyiv Luphucs (Arb.) 444 It may hee, thought I, that 
in this Island .. some odd Nigroinancer did inhabit, who 
would shewe me Fayries. 1658 tr. Sergerac’s Satyr. Char. 
xt. 46, i teach the Negromancers to destroy their Enemies. 
1710 Pict. of Malice 11 The Print is..a Talisman (he- 
queath'd. ge a..Negromancer), 1829 W. Irvine Granada 
(1850) 342 The Moorish nigromancer stood beside him. 

- @1548 Hatt Chron, Edw. {V 211 Her frendes on the 
other side, said.. her iorney [was] empeched hy Sorcerers 
and Necromanciers. 1579 Futke Ke/ut. Rastel 728 Mar- 
Cus an heretique and Necromanser, made that by enchant- 
ment, there should appeare very bloud in the chalice. 1634 
Mitton Comus 649 You inay Boldly assault the necroman- 
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1681 H. More in Glanwills Sadducismus 1. 
Postscr. (1726) 19 Necromancers; that is, those that .. do 
raise the Ghosts of the deceased 10 consult with. 1709 
Swiet Vind. Bickerstaff Wks. 1751 1V. 223 The General 
who was forced to kill his Enemies twice over, whom a Ne- 
cromancer had raised tolife. 1796 Br. Watson A fol. Bible 
vi. 55 There were false prophets, witches, necromancers .. 
among the Jews. 1857 HuGues 7om Browz 1. iii, he 
young necromancer declared that lhe same wonder would 
appear in all the rooms in turn. @ 1873 Lytton Pausanias 
ui. i, Does it need the Necromancer to convince us that 
the soul does not perish when the breath leaves the lips? 

appos. 1854 Cor, Wiseman Fadiola u. vii, She promised 
to prevent the nightly excursions of her necromancer slave. 

+ Necromancien. Oés. Forms: 4 negre-, 
negro-, nigromancien, nygromancyene, 5 
nygromancien, 6 nigromancian. fa. OF. 
negro-, nigromancen, f. negro-, nigromancte, 
NEcRoMANCY.] <A necromancer. 

1303 R. Brunne Mandl, Synne 8154 Pat sheweb well 
seynt Cypryene, He wasanygromancyene. ¢ 1386 CHaucer 
Pars. T. ? 529 (Harl. MS.), As doon these false enchan- 
lours or nigromanciens in bacines ful of water. 1430-40 
Lypos. Sochas 1. iv. (MS. Bod!. 263) 20 Where philisophres & 
Nygromanciens Gan first tabounde. 1509 BancLtay S/sA 
of Folys (1570) 198 Nigromancians, and false witches also 
Are of this sort folowing like offence. 


Necromancing (nckromensin), vd/. sé. 
{f. Nechomanc-Ex+-iNGI.] The art or practice 
of necromancy. So Ne‘cromancing ///. a. 


1853 De Quincey Alutod. Sk. vi. Wks. 1. 173 The mighty 
Necromancing witch. 1883 J. Mackenzie Day-dawn Dark 
ae 65 The chief season of praying and necromancing 

egins when they have sown their corn. 

Necromancy (ne‘kromensi). Forms: a. 4-6 
nygro-, 4-7 nigro-,5-7 negro-; 4 nygre-,nigre-, 
5 negre-; 4-6 nygra-, 4 nigra-. 8. 6 nycro-, 
nicro-, 6- necro-. Also 4 -maunci, 4-5 -maun- 
cy(e; 4-6 -mancye, -manci, 4-7 -mancie; 4-5 
-mansi, 6 -sie, 4-6 -mansy(e, 5 -monseye. 
{a. OF. nygromancie (more commonly -mance: see 
NECRKOMANCE =Sp. xigromancia, It. nigro-, negro- 
mansia, med.L. nigromantia (1212 in Du Cange), 
an alteration, by association with L. nzger, nigr-, 
black (cf. BLack art), of L. necromantia, ad. Gr. 
vexpopavteia, f, vexpo- NECKO- + pavreia divina- 
tion, prophecy. From 1350 the form xecro- has 
been restored after Gr., as in F. xccromancie. 

In Werlin (¢ 1450) pp. 375 and 508 the form egramauncye 
occurs ; foranarchaic igthe example see Ecromancy. This 
dropping of the « appears also in the OF, form égrosmancte.} 

1. The pretended art of revealing future events, 
etc., by means of communication with the dead ; 


more generally, magic, enchantment, conjuration. 

a. 21300 Cursor Af, 22112 Norijs him sal enchaunters, O 
nigramanci and ojugulors, 1362 Lancu P. PA A, x1. 158 
Nigromancye and perimancie the pouke to rise maketh. 
¢ 1420 Lyvc. TAG of Gots 867 Nygromanusy, Geomansy, 
Magyk and Glotony. 1496 Dives 4 Faup. (W. de W.) 1. 
axxvi. 77/a He forbedeth..nygromancye, that is wytche- 
crafle done hy deed bodyes. ¢1§30 Lp. Berners A rth. Lyt. 
Sryt. (1814) 43 A passage of the bred of a spere length made 
by nygramancye. 1594 ?Greene Sclimus Wks. (Grosart) 
XIV. 257 He may by diuellish Negromancie Procure my 
death. 1627 Drayron Agincourt, etc. 118 This Pallace 
standeth in the Ayre, By Nigromaucie placed there. 1660 
R. Coxe fower & Subs. 161 We do forbid feigned Will- 
worship, Negromancy, Divinations, Witchcrafts. 1862 S. 
Lucas Secularta 121 Nigromancy took its place umong the 
regular callings. 

8. 15az Sketton IVhy not to Court 693 \t was hy nycro- 
mansy, By carectes and coniuracyon. 1555 Even Decades 
298 The great citie of Cambalu was in maner destroyed by 
hecromancie. 1610 B. Jonson Ad‘. 1. iii, 1 would know.. 
Which way I should inake iny dore, bynecromancie. 1672 
Marvetr Aeh, Transp. 1. 73 You by your Necromancy 
have disturh’d him, and rais'd his Ghost. 1726 Swirr 
Gulliver ut. vii, By his Skill in Necromancy he hatha Power 
of calling whom he pleaseth froin the Dead. 1774 Warton 
Hist. Eng. Poetry 1. Diss. i. 59 Jarl,a magician of Saxland, 
exhihits his feats of necromancy before Charlemagne. 1819 
G. 5S. Faser Dispensations (1823) 11. 94 One of the pro- 
hihited modes of divining was by necromancy. 1864 BuRTON 
Scot Abr. 11. i. 60 A world of wandering theories. .taken 
from necromancy, and all the imaginative sciences, 

transf. 1665 Boyte Occas. Refl., Dise. Occas. Medit. 
n. ii, To be able, by an innocent kind of Necromancy, to 
consult the dead. 1827 Hart Guesses (1859) 174 Much of 
this world’s wisdom is still acquired by necromancy,—by 
consulting the oracular dead. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle 
Tom's C. xxxv, A dread, unhallowed necromancy of evil. 

b. With a and p/. 

1550 Bate Afol. 20b, Neuer had the sothsayers of Egypte 
-.more suhtile pointes of conueyaunce, wyth all their in- 
cantaciouns and necromancies. 1585 T. WASHINGTON tr. 
Nicholay's Voy. 1. xix. 134 All..sorts of southsayings and 
Nicromancies. 1612 Drayton Po/y-olb. iv. 338 Her 10 the 
rocke hee brought In which hee oft hefore his Nigromancies 
wrought. 1831 Brewster Nat. Magic iv. (1833) 68 An ac- 
count of a modern necromancy, which has been left us hy 
the celehrated Benvenuto Ceilini. @ 1849 J. C. MANGAN 
Poems (1859) 79 Love, with all his necromancies, fled. 

2. Applied, after Gr. and L. use, to the part of 
the Odyssey describing Ulysses’ visit to Hades. 

1601 Hottanp Pliny 1. 548 The Necromancie of the Poét 
Homer. This picture Nicias held ai so high a price, that 
{etc.}. 1850 Mure Lit. Greece i. x. § 5 Nowhere, perhaps, 
does the contrast between the Ulysses of Homer and the 
Ulysses of the later fable .. appear in a more prominent 
light than in the ‘ Necromancy *. 


Necroma‘neous, ¢. rare. 


[irreg. f. prec. 
+-EvuUs.] Necromantic. 


| 


| 


NECROPHAGOUS. 


w8or tr. Gabrielivs Mysterious Hush. Wi. 21 The priest, 
who by a necromaneous assistance, persuaded himself he 
had attained the Papal dignity. 

+ Necromant. Ods. In 7 nigro-, 7-8 negro- 
mant. fad. It. xegromante, = Sp. nigromante, 
obs. I’, wégromant (mod.F. nécro-), ad. Gr. veKpo- 
pavms, f. vexpo- NECRo- + pavris diviner: see 
NECROMANCY.} A necromancer. 

1598 Fiorio, Lefrcn,a precious stone .. vsed of Nigro- 
mants. «1626 Morvson /¢in. 1. (1903) 268 Scotus an 
{tahian, calling himselfe an Astrologer, .. hut hy others re- 
puted a Negromant. 1755 T. H. Croker Ord, Fur. is 
Ixvi, You could not stand against this negromant. 

Necromantic (nekromentik), a. and sé. 
Also €-7 nigro-, negro-; 6 nekro-, 7 nicro-. 
[ad. late L. necromanticus or med.L. negro-: see 
prec. and -mantic. Cf. obs. F. nigromantique, 
Sp. wigro-, It. negromantico. | 

A. adj. 1. Of persons: Given to the practice 
of necromancy. : 

1574 Hettowes Gueuara’s Fam. Ep. (1577) 33 A Nekro- 
inantike priest did aduertise him, that hee should not dis- 
may. 1621 Burton duat. Mel. ut. ii, ut. v. (1651) 500 
Wenches could not sleep in their beds for Necromantick 
Friers. 1737 Wuiston Josephus, Antig. vi. xiv. § 2 This 
sort of necromantic wonien, who bring up the souls of the 
dead. 1821 Scotr /rate xx, Had she really seen and 
conversed with a necromantic dwarf [etc.]. 

2. Of, belonging to, or used in necromancy or 
magic; performed by necromancy. 

c1sgo Greene Fr. Bacon i, It must he nigromanticke 
spels, And charnies of Art that must inchaine her loue. 1638 
Sir T, Hersert Srav. (ed. 2) 232 Nicromantic studies are 
much applauded, as profound. 1664 ButLer //ud. 11. iii. 95 
Oh! that I cou'd..find,.. by necromantick art, How far the 
dest‘nies take my part! 1754 Catessy Nat. //ist. Carolina 
I]. p. xiv, By such necromantic delusions .. these crafty 
doctors .. raise their own credit. 1782-3 W. F. Martyx 
Geog. Mag. 1. 687 Their bodies marked with necromantic 
figures. 1813 Scorr 7rferm. u. xavii, Till, in necromantic 
night, Gyneth vanish’d from their sight. 1878 SpurGEON 
Treas. Dav. Ps. cvi. 28 Perhaps they assisted in necro- 
mantic rites which were intended to open a correspondence 
with departed spirits. 

b. ¢ransf. Magical, wonderful. 

1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) Navy Land Ships Wks. 1. 93/1 
What Necromanticke spells are Rut, Vault, Slot, Pores,and 
Entryes. ¢1645 Howet. Lett. v. 28 O powrfull Negro- 
mantic eyes. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps il. § 12. 39 To give 
a delightful sense of a kind of necromantic power in the 
architect. 1883 Anowl-dge 15 June 357/1 The planets.. 
whose mysterious portals we..are seeking to enter this night 
with necromantic art. 

B. sé. +1. A necromancer. Ods. 

1574 Hectowes Guenara's Fam. Ep. (1577) 142 Per 
chaunce thou art a Nekromantike, and hast enchaunted 
him. 1609 Six E. Hosv Let. to 7. Hliggons} 97 Had not 
Syluester been a Necromanticke..and Marcellinus an open 
Idolater. 1652 GaULe .Wagustrom. 221 By the stone called 
elitropia (or, as the nigromanticks) the Bahylonian gemme. 

2. p/. Conjuring tricks. rare —. 

1742 Younc Ni“. 74. vit. 346 Two state-rooks, .. With all 
the necromantics of their art, Playing the game of faces on 
each other. i 

+Necromantical, z. 04s. Also 6 nigro-, 
7 negro-. [f. prec.+-aL.] Necromantic. 

1sg0 Forman Diary (Halliw.) 21 At Al-hallontyd I entred 
the cirkell for nigromanticall spells. 1603 HEeyvon Fudd. 
alstrot. xii. 309 These Necromanticall Images, fathered 
vpon Alhertuxy 1651 Raleigh's Ghost 180 The hke Negro- 
mantical evocation to be made hy Scipio, is read in Silvius. 
@ 1682 Sir T. Browne 7racts (1683) 177 That he principally 
affected Poetry.. seems plain from his necromantical Pro- 
phecies. 

Hence + Necromantically a/v. Obs. rare. 

a 1646 J. Grecory Posthuma, cl ssyr. Monarch, (1650) 195 
After som diabolical Exorcisuis, Necromantically perfornned, 
the head shall proue vocal, 

+Necromantist. Ods. rare—". 

+ -1sT.] A necromancer. 

a 1608 Dee Kelal. Spir. 1, (1659) 247 A bankrupt Alchimist, 
a Conjurer, and Necromantist. 

+Necromanty. 0ds. rare. In 6-7 -tie. 
[ad. L. nec omantia.] = NecroMancy. 

1560 Daus tr. Slesdane'’s Com. 340 Is it not a great 
shame, that thou shouldest wholy depend upon Astrology 
and Necromantie? 1601 Hottanp Péiny 1. Table, Necro- 
mantie of Homer painted by Nicias. 1677 Gate Crt. Gen 
tiles 1. 68 Divinations .. from dead persons, which they 
called vexpopavteca, Necromantie. 

Ne‘cronite. A/in. {[f. Necko-+-(N)iTE.] A 
variety of orthoclase, giving out a fetid smell when 
broken or struck. 

1819 HaybeEN in Aliner. Frul. Sci. (1820) 1. 306 Necronite 
.. occurs, for the niost part, in isolated masses in the blocks 
or slabs, both in an amorphous and crystallized state. ¢ 1830 
Encycl. Metrop. (1845) V1. 509/1 Necronite. .appears from its 
cleavage, hardness, and some other characters to be felspar. 
1861 Bristow Gloss, Win. 256/2. 1885 Ramsay J/i2. (ed. 3) 


{f. as next 


280. 

Necro‘phagan. vare-°. Zool. [Cf. next 
and -an.] A _necrophagous beetle. 

1842 Branpe Dict. Sci., etc., Necrophagaus, the name of 
a family of Clavicorn heetles, comprehending those which 
feed on dead and decomposing animal substances. [Hence 
in Ogilvie Suppé. (1855) and later Dicts. ] 

Necrophagous (nekrpfagas), a. Zool. [ad. 
Gr. vexpopayos : see NEcRO- and -pHacous. Cf. 
F. u&écrophage.| Feeding on dead bodies or carrion. 

1835 Kirsy //ab. & fnst. Anim. M1, xvi. 72 Necrophagous 
animals, or those which devour dead ones, or any other 

o*— 2 


NECROPOLIS. 


putrescent substances, 1845 Darwin Moy. Nad. iil. (1879) 
56 Their vulture-like, necrophagous habits are very evident 
to any one. 1899 19¢/ Ceutury June 943 A part Is at once 
assimilated by necrophagous creatures, 

Necropolis (nekrp‘polis), Also nekro-. [a. 
Gr. vexpémodts city of the dead, cemetery, f. vexpds 
Corpse + méAs city.] A cemetery; freq. used as 
the name of large cemeteries in or near cities. 

1819 Soutney in Q. Rev, XXI. 381 To rid the city of its 
burial places, and establish a necropolis without the walls. 
1831 J. Srranc Necropolis Glasgueusis Pref. 6 Argument 
for the establishment in this neizhbourhood of a Necropolis. 
1870-4 J. THomson City Dreadf 1.1, viil, In some necro- 
polis you find Perchance one mourner to a thousand dead. 

fig. 1831 Cartyte Sart, Nes. 1. vii, How shall we domes- 
ticate ourselves in this spectral Necropolis, or rather City 
both of the Dead and of the Unborn ? 

attrib. 1854 Cor. Wiseman Fabiola u. i, It was not a 
cemetery or necropolis company.., but rather a pious and 
recognised confraternity. P : 

b. An old or prehistoric burying: place. 

1850 Grote Greece 1. lix, (1862) V. 213 Extensive cata- 
combs yet remain to mark the length of time during which 
this ancient Nekropolis served its purpose. 1874 Green 
Short Hist, i. § 1.9 Hill and hill-slope were the necropolis of 
a vanished race. — 

ce. f/. in various forms. 

Necropoles may possibly be intended as pl. of necropole, 
after F. uécropole; there is, however, no example of sucha 
form in the singular. 

1864 Chambers's Eucycl, V1. 695 The inost remarkable ne- 
cropolises are that of Thebes, [etc.]. 1874 Lapvy Hersert 
tr. Hitbner's Ramb/e un, vii. (1878) 380 Save these two necro- 
poli, 1 have seen all the most celebrated monuments of 
Japan. 1885 Century Alag. XXXI. 2 The necropoleis of 
Lycian Myra. 1885 Pall Afadl G. 13 June 4/2 Mr. Richter’s 
researches into the early necropoles of Cyprus. 

Hence Necropo'litan a., of or belonging to 
a necropolis. 

1892 Sfectator 23 Jan. 115 That singular necropolitan 
peerage, the death-list of the Tyres. 

Necropsy (nekrp'psi). Surg. [ad. Gr. type 
*vexpoia, f. vexpds corpse + dyis sight. Cf. F. 
nécropste.| 

1. A post-mortem examination, an autopsy. 

1856 Mayne E.xfos. Lex. 1860 Tanner Preguancy vii. 
288 At the necropsy the corpus luteum was found in the 
right ovary. 1880 Mackenzie Dis. Throat & Nose 1. 99 
At the necropsy of a case..ulcers were found on the lateral 
walls of the pharynx. 

2. Surgical investigation of a dead body. 

1881 Nature No. 615. 347 It was pathological anatomy 
which replaced mysticism by realism, speculation by ne- 
cropsy. 1891 Cycl. Temp. & Prohib. 628/1 Necropsy reveals 
either an empty heart or black fluid. 

Necroscopic (nekroskp'pik), a. Surg. [f. 
Necroscor-¥ + -Ic.} Of or belonging to necro- 
scopy or post-mortem examinations. 

1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Aled. xxii. 267 An opinion 
which was borne out by the necroscopic phenomena. 1869 
Athenzumyg Oct. 464/2 A necroscopic room in which will 
be received all cases of doubtful death. 1895 Forzn(U. S.) 
Sept. 37 The necroscopic characteristics which assimilate 
the European criminal to the Mongoliai.. type. 

Hence Necrosco'pical a, 

1855 in Ocitvie Suppl. 1859 Sempce Diphtheria 110 
The results of my first observations bave been confirmed by 
new necroscopical researches. ; 

Necroscopy (nekrp'skopi). Suze. [ad. Gr. 
type *vexpocxomia, f. vexpds corpse + axomeiy to 
look, examine. Cf. F. 2éeroscopie.] The examina- 
tion of bodies after death. 

1842 PricHakp in Abdy Mater Cure 173 We know sufh- 
ciently from necroscopy, that the results of inflammatory 
action take place. 1847 tr. Feuchtersleben's Med, Psychol. 
259 These are the .. more constant results of psychiatric 
necroscopy. 1893 W. R. Gower Alan, Dis. Nerz. Syst. 
(ed. 2) I]. 325 note, The Pathological Society received the 
curiosities of Metropolitan necroscopy. 

Necrose (nekrous, ne‘krous), v. Path. [f. NE- 
chos-1s. Cf. F. xécroser.] intr. To mortify; to 


become affected with necrosis. 

1873 F. T. Roserts Haudbk. Afed. 283 The cartilages 
often necrose. 1898 P. Manson Trop. Diseases xxxvii. 563 
Lymph which subsequently and rapidly necroses. 

Hence Necrosing ///. a. 

1897 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. IV. 708 The somewhat hypo- 
thetical ‘necrosing ethinoidites'’, /érd. V. 969 Producing 
inflammatory or necrosing changes in the tissues. 

Necrosed (nekrou'st, netkroust), Ap.a. Path. 
[f. NEckos-1s + -ED, perh. after F. xécvosé.] Mor- 
tified, affected by necrosis. 


1830 R. Knox Béclard’s Anat. 273 The specimen of 


necrosed scapula in the museum of Charenton. 1849-52 
Todd's Cycl. Anat, 1V. 939/2 The portion of necrosed bone 
.» was removed many years before. 1876 Trans. Clinical 
Soc. IX. 180 The entire shaft is denuded of periosteum 
and necrosed. ps . i 

|| Necrosis (nckréusis). [mod.L., a. Gr. vée- 
xpwois deadness, f. vexpovy to kill, mortify, f. vewpds 
corpse : sce -OsIs.] 

l. Lath. The death of a circumscribed piece of 
tissue ; mortification, esp. of the boncs. 

1665 Neepuam Aled. Medicine 410 Which congeled por- 
tions cause a Necrosis or inward Mortification. 1693 tr. 
Blancard’s Phys. Dict, (ed. 2), Necrosis, a black and blue 
Mark in any part. 1706 Puittirs (ed. Kersey), Necrosis. 
.. In Surgery, a perfect Mortification of the soft and hard 
Parts of the Body. 1799 Aled. Frail. 11. 382 Mr. Russell, 


who published, in 1794, a Practical Essay on Necrosis, 1805 


Lbid, X1V. 300 At the first sight I suspected it to he a Ne- 


.Such nectar from his lips she had not suck’d. 


68 


crosis, 1830 R. Knox Béclara’s Anat. 236 The repairing of 
bones when divided or affected with necrosis. 1876 Bris- 
towE Th, & Pract. Aled. (1878) 369 Cases in which the car- 
tilages are ina state of necrosis. 

b. attrib. and Comé., as necrosis-producing adj.; 
necrosis forceps, an instrument for removing 
portions of diseased bone (Knight, 1884). 

1891 Daily News 16 Jan. 2/4 Wherever tubercle bacilli.. 
have already impregnated their surroundings with the ne- 
crosis-producing substance. 

2. Bot. (See quot.) 

1866 Treas. Bot. 780/1 Necrosis. Canker. A drying and 
dying of the branch of a tree, beginning with the bark and 
eating gradually inwards, 

+3. (See quot. and Coloss. iii. s.) Ods. rare~?. 

1706 Puitips (ed. Kersey), Vecrvosis, (in Divinity) a mor- 
tifying of corrupt Affections. 

+Necrosy. Os. rare. [Anglicized f. NE- 
crosis.] Necrosis. 

1657 Tomtinson Renou's mares 113 They hring to the 
parts a certain necrosy or mortification. 

Necrotic (nekrp'tik), 2. Path. [f. Gr. vexpoby 
(see NEckosiIs) + -oTtc.] In a state of necrosis; 
characterized by, exhibiting necrosis. 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 203 After 4 or 5 days of 
ligation the tongue becomes necrotic. 1897 Ad/bult’s Syst. 
Aled, M11, 340 The necrotic process extending from within 
outwards, 

Necrotiza‘tion, 7a/h. [-arton.] The pro- 
cess of briuging tissue into a state of nccrosis. 

1859 Chau. Jrnl. X1. 205 Kussmaul has tried some 
curious experiments on what he calls the necrotisation of 
limbs, by injection of chloroform, 1891 Dai/y News 27 Apr. 
5/3 We now only hear of tuberculin as ‘an agent that can.. 
hasten the necrotisation of tubercle ‘. 

Necrotize (ne‘krotaiz), v. Path. [f. NECRoT-Ic 
+ -12".]) zr. To become affected with necrosis. 


Hence Necrotizing /7/. a. 

1873 T. H. Green /utrod. Pathol, (ed, 2) 15 The exten- 
sion of the necrotizing process to the surface. 1899 4 d/butt's 
Syst. Med. VIM, 715 The peculiar lesions.. might he de- 
scribed as necrotising chillblains. 

Nectar (nc‘kta:). Also 6 -er. 
a. Gr, véxrap, of obscure origin.] 

1. Class. Afyth. The drink of the gods. 


Sometimes incorrectly applied to the food of the gods: 
see AMBROSIA 2. 

1555 Epen Decades To Rdr. (Arb.) 49 The sweete am- 
brosia and nectar wherwith the goddes are fedde. 1579 
Srenser Sheph. Cal. Nov. 195 There lives shee with the 
blessed Gods in blisse, ‘here drincks she Nectar with Am- 
brosia miat. 1616 R. C. Tries’ Whistle v. 1913 He esteemes 
the nectar of the goddes..to come short..Of this delicious 
juice. 16847. Burnet 7he. Earth. 190 They would never 
have seen seven.. hundred years go over their heads, though 
they had been nourisht with nectar and ambrosia. ¢1718 
Prior Mercury & Cupid 21 We'll take one cooling cup of 
nectar. 1819 SHettey Prometh. Und. in, i. 30 Drink! be 
the nectar circling through your veins The soul of joy. 
1873 Hamerton /nted/. Life 1. iii. 2x Not the nectar of the 
gods.. were worth the dash of a wave upon the beach. 

fig. 1557 GRIMALDE in Toftel’s Alise, (Arb.) 104 Woords, 
sweeter than the sugar sweet, with heauenly nectar drest. 
1601 B, Jonson Poetaster v. i, Knowledge is the nectar, 
that keepes sweet A perfect soule. 1657 H. Pinnete Philos, 
Ref, 215 That..they may..drink of the everlasting Ambro- 
sian Nectar of Eternity. 1758 Jounson /d/er No. 32 ? 9 
All..implore from Nature's hand the nectar of oblivion. 
1784 Cowper Zask vi. 244 He inspires Their halmy odours, 
..And bathes their eyes with nectar. 

b. fig. (cf. AMBROSTA 5). 

xsgz SHaxs. Venu. & Ad. 572 Had she then gave over, 
1631 Mas- 
sinceR Emperor East 1, May | taste then The nectar of 
her lip? 

2. ¢ransf. a. Any delicious wine or other drink. 

1583 Stusses Anat, Abus. Mivb, The Nippitatum, this 
Hof.cap (as they call it) and thisnectar of lyfe. 1638 BakER 
tr. Ba/zac's Lett, (vol. 11.) 200 These fellowes .. call the 
worst wine they drink Nectar, 1662 H. Stuppe (¢st/e) The 
Indian Nectar, or a Discourse concerning Chocolate. 1718 
Ozett tr. Tournefort's Voy. 1. 283 In making Nectar, so 


[a. L. nectar, 


called even to this day, they make use of another kind of | 


grape. 1775 R. CuHannter /vav. Greece (1825) 11. 3 It lay 
opposite to the rugged tract called Arvisia, once famous for 
its nectar, 1800 Moore Axacreon xxxviil, Grasp the bowl ; 
in nectar sinking, Man of sorrow, drown thy thinking ! 
1863 Mary Howitt tr. F. Bremcr'’s Greece 1. vii. 246 The 
Malvasia wine is an earthly nectar. 


b. The sweet fluid or honey produced by plants, 


esp. as collected by bees. 

1609 Butter Fem. Alon, 1.(1623) Biij, Whereas they gather 
with the one Nectar, with the other Ambrosia. 1657 Pur- 
cnas Pol. Flying-Ins.\. Xv.94 Thyme, which onely yeeldeth 
Nectar. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. iv. 240 Sweet Honey 
some condense,.. The rest, in Cells apart, the liquid Nectar 
shut. 1742 Younc Vt. TA. 11. 463 As bees mixt Nectar 
draw from fragrant flow’rs. 1796 C. MARSHALL Garden, ii. 
(1813) 22 Froin flowers we eventually gratify the palate by 
a valuable nectar. 1859 Darwin Orig. Sfec. iv. (1873) 74 
The bees, which had flown from tree to tree in search of 
nectar. 1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sacks’ Bot. 472 Insects 
..searching for the nectar. 

+e, (Sce quot.) Obs. rare. 

1693 tr. Blancards Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Necta{r),.with 
Physicians .. signifies rather a Medicinal Drink, but with a 
most delicious colour, taste and smell. [Hence in Phillips 
(1696) and some later Dicts.] 

3. a. altrib., as nectar cup, dew, epistle, -flood, 
fountain, love, stream; (sense 2b) nectar-chamber, 
-pland; nectar-bird, a honey-sucker or sunbird 
belonging to the ANectarinizde ; nectar-guides, 


-marks, or -spots, coloured marks or spots on 


NECTARIFEROUS. 


certain plants, supposed to indicate the point 


at which the nectar is secreted (Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1892). 

1842 Penny Cyel. XXIII. 284/2 The difference between the 
two structures is softened down by the intervention of the 
*nectar-hirds. 1855 Dx. Arcytt in Ga. Words Mar. 231 
Some of these have *nectar-chambers of most curious plan. 
1847 Emerson Poems, To Rhea, Who drinks of Cupid's 
*nectar cup Loveth downward, and not up. 1798 SoTursy 
tr. Wieland's Oberon (1826) 1. 118 Scarce his tongue.. Had 
from the goblet suck’d the *nectar dew. 1622 Pracuam 
Compl, Gent. x. (1634) 92 What can be... more sweete than 
that *nectar Epistle of his? 1610 G. Fretcuer Christ's 
Vict. 1, To allay With dropping *nectar floods, the furie 
of their way. a1618 Rateicu Kem, (1644) 256 Over the 
silver Mountains, Where springs the *Nectar Fountains. 
1883 Evaug. Afag. July 310 This is the *nectar-gland, and 
it, with ils scale, is called the Nectary. a 1649 Drumn. or 
Hawtn. Poens Wks. (1711) 23/1 So in the sweetness of 
his “nectar love .. Sowr is far better. 1602 Marston Ant, 
& Aled, v. Wks. 1856 I. 67 On *Nectar streams of your 
sweete ayres, to flote. 

b. Comb., as nectar-breathing, -dropping, -like, 
-loving, -secreting, -seeking, -Spouting, -slrcaming, 
-tongued. 

1597 ilgr. Parnass. tv. 386 One touch of her sweete 
*nectar-breathinge mouth. 1619 Drayton H7ks. (1753) 1V. 
1280 Where..mysrrhe-breathing zephyr.. Gently distills his 
*nectar-dropping showers, 1647 H. More Cupid's Conflict 
Ixviii, Thy Nectar-dropping Muse, thy sugar'd song. 1839- 
52 Baitey Fes‘us 490 Intwined about with nectar-dropping 
flowers. 1598 FLorio, Vettareo,. sweet, pleasant, *Nectar- 
like. 1897 Jrnul. R. Agric. Soc. Dec. 663 *Nectar- 
loving insects. 1880 Bessey Sotany § 53: Provided with 
*pectar-secreting glands. 1835 W. Ixvinc Tour Prairies 
63 A very paradise for the *nectar-seeking bee. 1601 
Weever A/irr, Mart, (Roxb.) 233 By Elysiums * Nectar- 
spouting fountaines. 1745 Warton Pleas Melanch. 292 
Though Venus.. With her on *nectar-streaming fruitage 
feast. 1596 Fitz-Gerrrey Sir F. Drake (1881) 78 *Nectur- 
tongu'd Sydney, Englands Mars, and Muse. 


Necta‘real, 2. rare. [-av.] =next. 

1652 Crasuaw Carmen Deo Nostro Wks. (1904) 197 In 
.. Thy Nectareall Fragrancy .. there meetes An universall 
Synod of All sweets, 1658 Row ann tr. Aloufet's Theat. 
Jus. 907 First of all we will treat of Honey, that iminortal, 
nectareal, pleasant, wholsome juice. 1809 E. S. Barrerr 
Setting Suu 111. 39 A bottle of nectareal champaigne. 


Nectarean (nektéer/an), a. [f. L. nectare-us 
(see NECTAREOUS) + -AN.] Of the nature of, or 


resembling, nectar. 

1624 Burton Anat. Aled. wu. ii. ut. (ed. 2) 418 Shee will 
adventure all her estate .. for a Nectarean, a balsome kisse 
alone. 1651 Stantey Poems 68 The vernal violets Nec- 
tarean juice. 1695 Brackmore /'7. Arth, 1. 406 Ambrosial 
Food, and rich Nectarean Wine, 1813 Sporting Alag. 
XLII. 218 Like Homer’s Gods quite muzz’d in oceans, Or 
the pure nectarean potions. 1857 B. W. Procter Dram. 
Scenes, etc. 401 Where the streams Of Poesy refine the 
brain With sweet thoughts nectarean. 

Nectared (ne‘ktaid), a. [f. Nectar + -Ep2.] 
Filled, flavoured, or impregnated with nectar; 
deliciously sweet or fragrant. (¢/¢. and fig.) 

€1595 SOUTHWELL St. Peter's Complaint 15 You Nectar'd 
Aumbryes of soule feeding meates. c¢1614 Sir W. Mure 
Dido & AEncas \. 461 Her sweet ambrosiall breath and nec- 
t'red hair. 1634 Mitton Comus 476 A perpetual feast of 
nectar’d sweets. 1715 Pore /éad 1. 769 Each to his lips 
applied the nectar'd urn. 1772 Sir W. Jones Laura 79 
Ye radiant tresses ! and thou, nectar’d smile! 1850 Mrs. 
Hawtnorne in NV. Hawthorue §& Wife (1885) 1. 375 Vhe 
children have lived upon the blue nectared air all winter. 
1888 E. C. Tuomas Bury’s Philobiblon (1g02) 3 They aré 
repelled violently from the nectared cup of philosophy. 

+Ne‘ctarel, adv. Obs. rare —, [irreg. f. NEC- 
TAR.] Like nectar; fragrant. 

1648 Herrick Hesper., To his Alistresses 18 For your 
hreaths too, let them smell Ambrosia-like, or Nectarell. 

Nectareous(nektér/es), a. [ad. L. wectareus, 
ad. Gr. vexrapeos, f. vexrap NECTAR: see -EOUS.] 
Of the nature of, consisting of, or resembling nectar. 

1708 J. Puitirs Cyder 1. 32 Chear’d with her nectareous 
juice. 1725 Pore Odyss. x1v..94 Luscious as the Bees nec- 
tareous dew. 1769 Sir W. Jones Palace Fortune Poems 
(1777) 17 From her smooth cheek nectareous dew he sips. 
1832 Fraser's Alag. V. 120 They abandoned all..for the 
nectareous delicacies of Edinburgh ale. 1866 Rose /r7z., 
Ecl. & Georg. 132 With nectareous wine Libating thrice, 

Hence Necta‘reously a/v. ; Necta‘reousness. 

1847 in Weester. 1858 Hawtuorne Fx, & /t. Wote-bks. 
I, 149, I remembered the nectareousness of the new cider. 

Nectarial, ¢. rare. [f. Nectany + -av.] 
Of the nattire of a nectary. 

1808 Roxsurcu in Asiat. Researches VII. 500 Pistil, germ- 
conical ..downy, surrounded with a downy nectarial ring. 

Necta‘rian, 2. rare. [f. Necrar + -14N.] 
Nectarean. 

1658 J. Jones Ovid's Jbis 2nd Ded., On Parnasse Hill’ 
rose the Nectarian Font. 1708 Gay IV/1ne 138 Choicest 
Nectarian juice Crown'd largest Bowles. 1845 Hirst Cov. 
Blammoth, etc. 39 Jewelled o’er With diamonds of nectarian. 
dew. 1853 Moovie Life Clearings 17 The impatient doctor 
grasped the nectarian draught. 

Nectaried (nektarid), a. [f. Necrary.] Of 
flowers or plants: Provided with nectaries. 

1890 in Cent, Diet. 

Nectariferous (nektari-feras), a. Bot. 
-FEROUS.}] Bearing or producing nectar. 

1760 J. Lee JZntrod. Bot, i. xxix. (1765) 145 The Adonis. 
had been join'd to the Ranunculus, but was parted from it 


again, on observing that it wanted the nectariferous Pore. 
1816 Kirpy & Sp. Entomod, xxiii. (1818) 11. 36¢ When they 


[See 


NECTARINE. 


unfold their long tongue, and wipe its sweels from any nec- 
tariferous flower. 1882 G. ALLEN Colours of Flowers it. 56 
With separate petals, ..and with a nectariferous cavity at 
their 

Nectarine (ne‘ktirin, -7n), 54.1 Forms: a. 
7 nectarya (?), neetaren, -orin(e, 8 -arin, -arne, 
7- nectarine. §. nectrine, 7-8 -tron. f[app. 
a subst. use of next.] <A variety of the common 
peach, differing from this in having a thinner and 
downless skin and a firmer pulp. Nadive neclarine, 
the native quince or emu-apple of Australia. 

a. 1616 Suri. & Markn. Countrey Farme wt. i. 333 The 
principall fruit trees which delight to be planted against a 
wall are peaches, abricots, nectaryas [s/c], all sorts of sweet 
plumbs. 1664 Evetyx Aad. /Jort. (1729) 195 Now also 
plant Peaches and Nectarines. 1676 ETHFREDGE Jan of 
Wode v. i, \ strange desire 1 had Io eat some fresh Nec- 
taren’s. 1685 ‘Teupte &ss.. Gardening Wks. 1720 1. 183 
The only good Nectorins are the Murry and Ihe French. 
1712 ArsuTunot 7. Sud/ iu. ii, John had his golden Pippens, 


Peaches and Nectarnes, @1763 SueNnstone £ss. Wks. 
1765 11.17 On an earwig that crept intoa nectarin. 1802 


W, ForsytuH Fruit Trees iii. (1824) 66, 1 have oflen heard 
of Peaches and Nectarines growing on the same tree. 1855 
Decamer A'itch, Gard, (1861) 157 Alihough the peach is so 
common in France, the nectarine.. is rarer even than in 
England. 1889 Mainen Usef at. 17. 49. 

attrib, and Comb. 1763 Mitts Syst, Pract, //isb. 1V. 249 
Nectarine trees generally produce their fruit ..upon the 
young wood of the preceding year. 1854 M. Haagtanp 
Alone xxxi, Black eyes, nectarine bloom and pouting rosy 
lips. 1856 O_mstep Slave States 639 Of a warmer brown, 
and a more nectarine-like texture of skin, 

B. 1657 AusTEN Fruit Trees i. 57, | shall joyne the Nec- 
trine with the Aprecock although another kind of fruit. 
1685 PLor Stafforitsh, 227 Where there are now growing .. 
7 sorls of Nectrors and Peaches. 1715 Loud, Gaz. No. 
5360/9 Good Peaches, Nectrons and Apricock Trees. 

Nectarine (ne‘ktirin),a.ands4.2 [f. Nectar 
+ -INE1,) 

A. adj, Of the nature of, sweet as, nectar. 

1611 Corcr., -Vecfarin, Nectarine, of Nectar, diuinely 
sweet, as Neclar. 1633 J. Done //ist. Septuagint 13 Totaste 
and relish 1hose most nectarine..andexcellent things. 1668 
Hl. More Div. Dial, un. xviii. (1713) 144 The roscid Lips 
and nectarine Kisses of thy silver-faced Cynthia! 1854 F. 
‘Tesnyson in Fraser's May, L. 646 He drank up The 
precious drops, bright, dewy, nectarine. 

B. +5d. A nectarean draught. Obs. rare =", 

1628 Burton Anat. Med, 11. ii. v. ili, (ed. 3) 509 ]It is] 10 
no purpose to prescribe Narcoticks, Cordials, Neclarines, 
polions, Flomers Nepenthes, or Helena’s Bole. 

Necta‘rious, «. rare. [-10U8.] Nectareous, 

184: ORDERSON Crevleuna iii. 2) The nectarious sweets 
distilled from the .. charms of this... fair one, 1867 J. DB. 
Rose tr. Virgil's sE nei 16 Some ease the fragrant load Of 
food nectarious. 

| Nectarium (nektérijm’. fot. Also 8 
-eum. P!.nectaria, [mod.L.] = Nectary 2. 

1753 Cuameres Cycl, Supp., Neclurium, among botan- 
ists,..a parl of the corolla, sometimes, though more rarely 
the whole, 1774 Gotnsm. .Val. fist. (1776) VIII. 75 As 
for the honey, it is-exIracted from thal part of the flower 
called the nectareum. 1792 M. Ripvens Voy. Madeira 53 
The honied essences lodged in the neclaria of flowers, 1813 
Sir H. Davy Agric. Chent, iii, (1814) 145 Saccharine matter 
is found in Ihe nectarium of flowers. 1851-9 Bropenrir in 
Man. Sct, Eny, 399 Liquefied honey..might be placed ina 
little reservoir on the site of the nectarium. Fs 

Ne‘ctarize, v. rare. [f. Nectar + -1ZF.] 
trans. Yo sweeten. Hence Neetarized ///. a. 

ts9z_G. Harvey Four Lett, Sonn. viii, Gently assemble 
Delicacies all, And sweetely neciarize this bitler gall. 1593 
Nasue Christ's T, Wks, (Grosart) IV. 170 ‘Vhe nectarized 
aqua celestis of water-mingled blood, sluced from Christ's 
side. 1623 Cocker nm (, .Vecfaris'd, sweetned., 

Nectarous (nektaras),a.  [f. Nectar +-ovs.] 
Resembling nectar. 

1667 Mitton P, L. v. 306 Thirst Of nectarous draughts, 
Ibid. vi @2 From the gash A stream of Nectarous humor 
issuing flow'd, 1816 Kritu Phys, Bot. 1. 183 Vhe fluid 
secreted is nectarous. 1878 J, Tuouson Prenip, Key 24 A 
nectarous food, a most ambrosial bahn. 

Nectary (nektiri). [f. Nectar, orad. mod.L. 
nectariunt: sce -AKy.]) 


tl. fig. ? A nectareous fluid. Obs, rare —', 

1598 F. Rous Vhufe T 3, Her folded eyes, Drowning 
themselues in their owne Nectaries. 

2. Bot. The organ or part of a flower or plant 
which secretes honey. 

1759 B. Stutincrreer Misc. Tracts Introd. (1762) 31 The 
part of the flower that contains honey is called The nectary. 
1796 Witnerinc Brit, Plants (ed. 3) 1. 3 ‘Whe tube of the 
blossom serves the purpose of a Nectary in many flowers, 
as in Ihe Honey-suckle. 1821 A. T. ‘l'nosson Loud, Dis/. 
(1818) 227 ‘The corolla consists of six..pelals, enclosing a 
tuberculated bristled neclary. 1856 R. A. Vaucnan J/yslics 

_324 Some pierced the nectaries of the flowers with 
their fine bills. 1874 Coues Sirds N. W. 269 An arrange- 
ment which..facilitates the extraction of honey from the 
nectaries of flowers. 

3. Eni. A wart-like tube on the body of an 
aphis, from which ‘honey-dew’ is exuded. 

1890 in Cent, Dict, 1898 Packarp Te.xt-6k. Entom. 365 
Busgen..observed that on reaching the air the drops issuing 
from the ‘neclary’ or ‘honey’ tube stiffened almost in- 
slantly into a wax-like mass. 

Nectiferous, irreg. var. of NecraRIFEROUS. 

1830 Linptey .Val, Syst. Bot, 7 In Ranunculus itself, 
which has a nectiferous gland at the base of the petals. 
1873 E. Ssitu Foods 264 Honey is found usually at the 
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Necting: see NETTING. 

Nectocalycine (nektdkzxlisain), 2. Zool. [See 
next and CaLYcINE.} Of the nature of, resembling 
or pertaining to, a nectocalyx. 

1859 Huxtey Oceanic Hydrozoa 15 These nectocalycine 
canals are lined by a continuation of the endoderm. 1861 
J. R. Greexe Man. Anim. Kingd., Calent, 37, A con- 
tinuation of the endoderm lines the ‘ nectocalycine canals’, 
1888 Rotteston & Jackson Astin. Life 773 notc, The nec- 
localycine section of the coenosarc. 

Nectocalyx (nektdké'liks), Zoo/, Pl. -caly- 
ces. [mod.L., f. Gr. vyxres swimming (f. ypxew 
to swim) +CaLyx.] The swimming-bell which 
forms the natatory organ in many hydrozoans. 

1859 Huxtey Oceanic /Iydrozva 15 The presence of the 
valvular membrane at once distinguishes a neclocalyx from 
an umbrella. 1888 Rotreston & Jackson Anim. Life 773 
AA furrow or canal formed at the side of the dislal nectocalyx, 

So Me‘ctosac, the interior of a nectocalyx (also 
called wecfocyst) ; Ne‘ctosome, the upper portion 
of a siphonophore, bearing the natatory organs ; 
Nectostem, the axis of a series of nectocalyces. 

1859 Huxtry Oceanic Hydrozoa 15 The cavity of the cup, 
which, wilh its muscular wall, may be termed the nectosac. 
1870 Il. A. NicHotson Man. Zool. 85 ‘Vhe interior of the 
nectocalyx is often called the ‘nectosac’, 1888 Stand. Vat. 
Fist. 1, 99 Just below the float on the nectostem there is a 
small cluster of minute buds in which can he found necto- 
calices of all sizes, 1898 Srocwick Texrt-b& Zool. 1. 139 
The nectosome, to which the swimming organs (neclocalyces 
and pneumatophores) are atlached. 

Ne‘ctopod. Zo0/. [I. as prec. +-Pop.] A foot 
used as a swimming organ. 

1896 tr. Boas’ Text-bk, Zool, 195 The short thorax is pro- 
vided with laminate nectopods like the limbs of the Phy!lo- 
poda, though there are only four to six pairs. 

Nectorin(e, -trine, -tron, obs. ff. NECTARINE. 

+ Necyomancy, -manty. Obs. rare—°, [ad. 
L. necyomantia, Gr. vexvoparteia.] (See quots.) 

1623 CockERAM 1, .Vecyomantre, diuinalion by calling vp 
dainned spirils. 1656 Biounr Glossogr., Necyouancie, the 
same with Necromancy. — 

Ned, obs. form of NEED sd. and wv. 

+ Nedde, had not: see Ne and Have v, A. 9. 

¢ 1200 Trin. Colt, I/out. 69 For pat hie nedden here synnes 
er bet. a@1300 Vox § Iholf og in Ilazl. £. 7. P. 1. 61 
This ilke shome neddi nouthe, Nedde lust i-ben of mine 
mouthe. ¢131§ Snoreuas vit. 877 Elles nedde hyt be no 
senne. 31362 Laxct. 2. Pf. \. v. 4 Me was wo..That 1 
nedde sadloker i-slept and i-se3e more. 

Nedder, variant of NiTHEn v. 

Nedder, -ir, -re, obs. ff. Apper, NETHER, 

Weddy (nei). [dim. of Ved, a familiar abbrev. 
of the name Laward; see -y '.] 

1. A donkey. 

a3790 Porter Dict. Cant (1795), Neddy, a jackass. 
3794 Woxcot (P. Pindar) Rowland for Oliver Wks. 1816 
IT. 119 Thou think’st thyself on Pegasus so steady ; But, 
Peter, thou art mounted on a Neddy. 1858 Miss Voncr 
Christmas Mummers 5 There is old Harry Spinner's grey 
donkey. .and Mrs. Brown's handsome Neddy. 1894 Barinc- 
Goutp Avtty Alone IIL. 19 The neddyis in the stable here, 
and there is his cart. 

transf, 1866 Buackmore Cradock Nowell Wii. (1883) 400 
A beautiful schooner of the true Americaniig, which made 
such lagging neddies of our yachts a few years since. 

2. Cant. A life-preserser. 

1854 Cornh, Alag. V1. 647 The weapon is generally a 
*neddy’ or life-preserver, 1879 Wacw. Mag. XL. 503,1 
We shall want... the stick (crow-bar', and bring a Neddie 
(life-preserver) wilh you, 

WNeddy, Neddyr, obs. ff. NEEDY, ADDER, 

Nede, obs. form of NeEp, NEEDY, GNEDE a. 

Ned(e)les, -lich, -ling(is, -ly, etc., obs. ff. 
NEEDLEssS, etc. 

Nedel (1, -ill(e, etc., obs. forms of NEEDLE. 

Neder, obs. form of Apper, NeitHEen, NETHER, 

Nedes, obs. form of NEEps. 

Nedi, nedy, -ness, obs. forms of NEEDY, -NESS. 

Nedylile, Nedyr(e, obs. ff. NEEDLE, ADDER. 

WNedyrcopp, obs. form of ATTERCOP. 

¢1475 Pict, Voc. inWr.-Wilcker 766 //ec arunea, a nedyr- 
cop’ 

ee, obs. form of NeIcu v. 

Neece, Neech, obs. forms of Nircre, Nicie. 

Need (nid), sd. Forms; a. 1 néad, 2 neat. 
B. 1~4 néod, 1-5 neode, 2 neos, neot; 2 node, 
3 nod, noede. y. 1-2 nied, 3 nyede; ! nyd, 
I, 3-4 nud, 5 nude. 6.1-5ned, 1-6nede, 4-need, 
4-7 neede, (6 neade, 5 neethe, 6 nide); 4-7 
Se, neid, 4-6 neide, (4,6 neyd). [A Conmon 
Teutonie word, of which the normal representative 
in OE. is the form s/ed (nyd, néd) = OF ris. ned, 
nath, OS. néd (MDu. nood-, noot, Du. nood), 
OHG. not (MUG, not, G. noth, not), ON. naud, 
neyd (Sw. and Da. ndd), Goth. naups, fem. 7-stem 
:—OTeut. *xaud?-, *naupi- related to OPruss. 
nault-n need. 

Both in form and gender, however, the word exhibits 
curious variations in OE. ‘he forms ufgc, nya, ud would 
be normal as representatives of a fem, stem, but in cases 
where the gender can be distinguished they usually appear 
as neulers, A form without umlaut also occurs (dad: cf 
the ON. zaxd), which appears to have been feminine. The 
very common form zéod, which is distinctly fem., is 


base of the petal of the flower, and in the nectiferous glands. , difficult to account for; if not an independent ablaut- 
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variant, its vowel has probably been influenced by the 
frequent word x‘od desire, earnestness, pleasure, etc.} 

I. +1. Violence, force, constraint, or compulsion, 
exercised hy or upon persons. Ods. 

Beowulf 2454 Ponne se an hafad purh deades nyd deda 
sefondad. c8z5 Vesp. Psalter xxxvii. 13 Ned (L. vis) 
dydun da sohton sawle mine. ¢ 888 K. AEcFreD Oros.n. iv, 
$9 Hiere anweald is ma hreosende for ealddome bonne of 
zeniges cyninges niede. c1ooo gs. Gosp. Matt. xi. 12 
Heofena rice polad nead, & strece nimad bat. a 1300 
Cursor M, 7694 Childer of his aun sede Suld be for-driuen 
vte wit nede (Gots. for nede]. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxi. 
(Eugeuta) 388 Scho was nere quhen pe monk assalseit sa 
hyr laydy par for ned to ta. 

+2. For, of, or ox need, of or by necessity, un- 
avoidably., Ods. (in later use chiefly Sc.) 

¢goo tr. Bzeda's Hist. u, xx. 148 His sunu for neade..to 
Pendan bem cyninge gebeaz. /bid’, iv. xxv. 350 Seo 
bearlwisnis.. him zrest of nede becwom. ats2z2 O. EF. 
Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1016 Da forlet he his hergunga..& 
beah bafornede. ¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints i. (Peter) 654 Quha 
had _ben par, of ned his hart suld have ben sar. ¢ 1470 God, 
% Gaw. 332 Vow worthis on neid For to assege yone 
castel. 2a1550 Aretris Berwik 97 in Dunbar's Pocms (1893) 
288 Vhairfoir of verry neid we mon byd sill. 1567 Gude 5 
Godtlie B,(S.Y.S.) 89 The peple follow man, on neid, Thir 
prelatis,, . . 

3. Necessity arising from the facts or circum- 
stances of the ease. Chiefly in phr. ¢f (etc.) need 
require, if need be (or were), 

cgootr. Brda’s Hist. 1. xxvii. £6 Pa symbelnesse to mxr- 
sienne mzssesonges, zif bat ned abwedeb. c1200 Trin, 
Coll, Tom. 215 Swo hoh [=ought] ech chirche socne don 
penne hie nede sen. @ 1300 Cursor 3/, 14913 Fast it neghes 
to be nede For his to suffur passion. 1389 in Aug. Gitds 
(1870) 8 That he haue po lorches redy to brynge hym withe 
to cherche 3if nede be. 1390 Gower Conf 1. 117 Thou, 
which art withoute nede For lawe of londe in such a drede. 
14.. Gesta Rom. xxxiii, 128 (Harl. MS.), 1 wolde for his 
love shede my blode, yf nede wer. 1503 in Surtees sis. 
(1890) 30 For reparacion7, when neide requierelhe. 1568 
Grarton CAron. 11. 242 .\rchers to comfort them that were 
most wearie, if neede were. 1600 J. Porytr. Leo's Africa v. 
254 To the end he might finde safe refuge when neede re- 
aisha 1640 Bromr Sparagus Gard. u. iii, Learne to shift 
‘or myselfe in time and need he, @ 1687 Petty Pot, Arith. 
vili. (1691) tos ‘There may be about six Millions.., which 
(if need require) might actually Labour. 1747 Westry 
Prim, Physick (1762) 32 Repeat this if Need be. 1808 Sco1tr 
VMarm, it. iv, To hold A chapter,...And if need were to 
doom to death, 

b. In later use with /here ts expressed or im- 
plied. (Only with qualifying word as what, little, 
no, etc.) 

a1600 Hooker Feel. Pol. vit. vi. § 11 Whal need was 
there that they should bargain with the cardinal? 1624 in 
Capt. Smith's Wks, (Arb.) 408 Little neede there was and 
lesse reason, the ship should slay. 1667 Mitton P. £. vil. 
420 No need thal thou Shoulds1 propagat, already infinite, 
1724 Swit Drapicr's Lett. iii. Wks. 1751 VILL, 312 But what 
need is there of disputing. 1845 F. E. Pacrt Zales } tllage 
Childr, Ser, tt. 40 There was no need of you to confess it. 

+4. a. Need is, or tt 75 need, it Is necessary or 
needful shat or Zo (with inf.). Also with adjs. as 


great need, etc. Obs. 

C950 Lindis/, Gosp. Matt. xviii. 7 Ned ve/ darflic is.. pat 
hia cyme ondspyrniso. crooo .Etrric //ou, 1. 516 Neod is 
bat zswicungacumon, ¢1175 Lamdé. [Jom. g Hilis muchel 
neot pel we bonkien ure drihten. az2zg Ancr. R. 1c Hit 
is neod forte habben pe belere warde. @ 1300 Cursor .V/. 
19589 (T'o] do penance ned es i-nogh. /éd«f. 20225 Now is 
ned ae i haf o be deuil na dred. ¢ 1380 Wrenip Sern 
Sel. Wks. I. 18 If no man hadde parlid from God bi synne, 
it hadde be noo nede to make siche feestis. ¢1450 Hottanp 
Howlat 33 All thar names to nevyn as now it noch! neid is. 
1556 Aurelio & Isab. (1608) Gvi, It is neade unto hus to 
abyde overcommen. 1676 Hate Contempl. 1. 351 Vhe best 
of men are visited with them, and it is but need they should, 

+b. With dat. of the person concerned. Oés. 

6975 Rushw. Gosp.John xvi. 30 Ne ned is de pxte hwelc 
@ec sifregne. cx10ss Byrhtferth’s Handboc in Anglia 
VIII, 317 Me ys neod bat ic menge ba: lyden amang bissum 
englisce. ¢1175 Lamb. Hom. 37 Ne recched crist nane 
leasunge ne him nis na neod. cr220 Bestiary 181 Newe de 
fordi so de neddre dod: It is te ned. a1300 Cursor 3, 
10852 Is pe na nede to be radd. 

5. In predicative use: Necessary, needful. In 
early use also with adjs. Now rare, 

In some cases (as ¢ 1386) an elliplic use of 4 a. 

¢ 1000 Errric //om, 11. 590 Pzt man underfo mare penne 
his lichaman neod sy. ¢117§ Lamb. JJom, 11 Muchel is us 
benne neod..sod scrift. a@rzzg dAucr. KR. 180 To be ultre 
temptaciun is neod pacience. .. To be inre is neod wisdom & 
gostlich strencde, c1290 St, Brandan 578 in S. Eng. Lee. 
1. 235 Pe ston..In one weize ich hyne fond pare non neode 
nas no ston. ¢1386 Cuaccrr Pars. T. Pp 855 Crist loved 
holy chirche..so wel that he deyed for it; soschulde aman 
for his wyf, if it were neede. ¢ 1400 MAUNDEV. (1839) xxvil. 
270 In the yle of Cathay, men fynden alle maner thing that 
is nede to man. 1450-80 tr. Secreta Secret, 12 It is a 

recious and an honurabille thing to a kyng forto... speke 
Bat litille hut if it he nede. 1535 Cranmer Let. in Aisc. 
Writ, (Parker Soc.) 11. 311 Whose labours and endeavours 
were never more need to be had. 1849 Trencn Sacr, Lat. 
Poetry Pref. 6 Some Reformed Churches .. have ., made 
themselves much poorer than was need. 


6. To have need to, to be under a necessity ¢o do 
something, to require fo. + Also with omission of 


Zo, and with ¢had. ’ 
cgso Lincisf. Gosp. Matt. xiv. 16 Nabbas ned .. bet hia 
Zega. c1000 Ags. Gosp. ibid,, Nabbad hi neode to farenne. 
€ 1375 Cursor M. 19589 (Fairf.), Pou has nede to do penance 
I-nogh. ¢1380 Wvcewir Serus Sel. Wks, 11. 224 Al Cristene 
men han nede to knowe bileve of be gospel. 1413 Péler. 
Sow/le (Caxton 1483) v. xi, 103 Nede hadde he none to 
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wesshen hym selue. 1456 Paston Lett. 1. 375 Ye have nede 
fare fayre with hym, for he ys full daungerouse. 1594 
rst Pt. Contention (1843) 50 George. .. They have bene up 
this two daies. A7cke. Then they had more need to go to 
bed now. 1611 Suaks. Cyd, 11. ni, 67 We shall haue neede 
T'employ you towards this Romane. 1850 O. Winstow 
inner Life ti. 55 The best of saints have need to be warned 
against the worst of sins. 

b. In pret. Aad need 0, would require /o, ought 
Zo. (Common in 16-17th c.) 

€1380 Wveiir Servm. Sel. Wks. 1. 26 Pei ben worse than 
frentikes, and so Pei hadden nede to he chastised til pis 
passion were fro hem. 1472 Pasfon Lett. (11. 34 And ye 
purpose to bargayn with hym, ye had need to hye yow. 
1548 Uoatt Eras. Par. Luke 1x. 85 b, Therunto had we 
nede to haue a good summe of money. 1620 E. Biount 
fHlor# Subs. 456 Women, as the weaker vessels, had need to 
be very careful, 1675 Cotton Scoffer Scoft Wks. (1725) 252 
He who to determine is Of such a tickle-point as this, Had 
need to have his Wits about him. 1843 CaRLvLE Pas? § Pr. 
in. xii, The Unseen Powers had need to watch over such 
aman. 1879 Geo. Etiot Theo. Such 129 lf the bad-tempered 
man wants to apologize, he had need to do it on a large 
public scale. 

e. So with omission of fo. 

In sentences of this form zee tends to lose its distinct 
substantival character and to become only a modifying 
element attached to the verb. 

1461 Paston Lett. 11. 13 Ye had nede send a man byfore, 
..that no thing be to seke. c1s80 G. Harvey Letter-bh:. 
(Camden) 175 It had neede be a high point of pollicte that 
should rob Master Machiavel of his pollicie. 1607-12 
Bacon &ss., Seditious (Arb.) 390 Sheapardes of people had 
neede knowe the Kalenders of Tempestes in State. 1681 
HickerinGite Siz Man-catching Wks. 1716 I. 191 They 
had need be Men of Cunning and Ability that can swear 
thorow-stitch and cleverly. 1753 L. M. tr. Due Bosc's 
Accomplished Woman 11. 80 Morality had need employ 
its strongest reasonings. 1834 Beckrorp /ca/y Il. 233 Vhe 
Portuguese had need have the stoinachs of ostriches. 1863 
Cowoen Crarxe Shaks. Char. i. 19 Men had need bear 
* charmed lives’. 

7. Imperative call or demand for the presence, 


possession, etc., of something. ‘t Also const. /o. 

2908 in Birch Cart. Saa. 11. 280 Penne bas nud bid, his 
men beon gearuwe ge toripe ze to huntode. c 1000 AULFRic 
Hom, 1. 140 Nis Gode nan neod ureazhta. c¢1300.5t. Brau- 
dan 573 Ina wei ich him fond ligge, there no neod nas to 
ston. a@1300 Cursor AT. 16280 O wijtnes es na nede. 1667 
Mitton ?.Z. 1x. 311 Stronger, if need were Of outward 
strength. 1766 Forpyce Sevm. Vie. im. 11. ix. 91 Who 
does not see the need of Piety? 1802 Aled. Frnd. VII. 142 
They were never in danger of losing any; and therefore 
there was no need of the new discovery. 1874 GREEN Short 
Hist. iv. § 5. 200 The crisis had taught the need of further 
securities against the royal power. 

b. In phr. Zo have need of (+ to, resto) the 

thing required. 

€ 1200 ORMIN 7373 Alle ba Patt hafenn ned off hellpe. /did. 
11582 He wass mann.. Patt haffde ned tofode. c1zs0 Lute! 
Soth Serm. 12 in O. E. Atisc. 186 To 3ziuernesse and prude 
none neode he nedde. ¢1320 Sir Tristr. 1722 Per of hadde 
schenonede, 1387 Trevisa //igéex (Rolls) II. 445 What 
nede hast pou to riches? 1426 Lypc. De Guil. Prlgr. 815 
‘Thow shalt me call in dede, Whan thow bast on-to me nede. 
1484 Caxton Fables of Pogei, His hows..had grete nede of 
reparacion. 1§23 Firzners. //usb. § 24 The teth wyll fall 
out whan he hath moost nede tothem. 1611 Biste 77ans/. 
Iref. ® 3 A wastefull Prince, that had neede of a Guardian. 
1671 Mitton P. &. u. 253 Nature hath need of what she 
asks. 1753 L. M. tr. Du Bose's Accontpl, Woman 1.25 Inno- 
cence itself hatb as much need of a mask or veil as the Face. 
1849 Macautay “Hist. Eug. ii. }. 156 Was he to be ranked 
with men who had no need of the royal clemency? 1853 

. H. Newman /fést. Sk. (1873) U1. 1. i. 6 The ‘Vartars.. 

ave in their wars no need of any commissariat at all. 

te. Const. with direct object: To need, re- 


quire. Obs. 

€1%378 Cursor Al, 12929 (Fairf.), Porou kinde of his man- 
hede pat fode of body hasay nede. 1557 NortH Gueuara's 
Diall Prot. xxxviit. (1568) 56 ‘Io kepe himselfe only from 
one evyl man, he had nede both hands, feete, and frends. 
1667 Mitton ?. Z. 1. 413 Here he had need All circum. 
spection. 1671 — Sasson 1107 Thou hast need much wash- 
ing to be toucht. 

.8. Zo have need, to be in straits or in want. 
(Also el/zpt. for 7b.) Now rave or Obs. 

¢950 Lindisf. Gosp. Mark ii. 25 Huet dyde David da ned 
hefde & hyngerde. c1200 Vices & Virtues 11 We sculen 
blideliche 3iuen and leanen, wid uten erdlicbe mede, alle de 
niede habbed. c1380 Wryeiir Sef Wks. I). 411 If he 
willefuly begge, and haves no nede, heis a schrewid begger, 
reproved of God. ¢1460 Fortescurt Ads. §& Lim. A/on. 
iv. (1885) 116 It isa synne to gyveno mete, drynke, clothynge 
or other almes to hem that haue nede. 1530 R. Hittes 
Conmon-pl, Bk. (1858) 140 He that hath nede must blowe 
atthe cole. 1671 Mitton 7. R, 1. 318 They all had need, 
fas thou seest have none. ‘ 

9. A condition of affairs placing one in difficulty 
or distress; a tiine of difficulty, straits, or trouble; 
exigency, emergency. 

c1000 AELrric Exod. xy. 25 Pa clypode Moises to drihtne 
and s:ede him pis folces neode. c 1205 LAv. 435 Pa Jette he 
:. bi-zeoten wepnen & mete: Muchel wes pa neode. 1297 
R. Grove. (Kolls) 1763 Pe king basian hit bitraiede in is 
nede [v7 nude). ¢1330 R. Brunne Ciro. (1810) 23 
Priue belp of pe Scottes he had at his nede. 1377 Lanct. 
P. Pi. B. xt. 28 Pow shalt fynde fortune pe faille at pi 
moste nede. «1480 Le Alorte Arth. 1706 And hym ned 
by-stode, Many a lande wolde with hym holde. c1489 
Caxton Sonues of Ayuron xii, 286 At the nede_the 
frende is knowen, ¢1530 Lo. Gerners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. 
(1814) 322 Whan nede is, than a frende is proued. 1596 
Daruvorce tr. Lesfie’s /List. Scot. vu. 17 He could, in tyme 
of neid, ather stap a trane or mak a trayne. 1633 G. 
Hensert Temple, Collar 3x He that forbears To suit and 
serve his need, Deserves his load. 1684 Bunyan (ler. un. 
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66, I thank you for lending me a hand at my need. 1726 ! of Ludensis. 


Watts Logic (ed. 2) u. iii. m. § 4 And these Judgments 

-. Should be treasur'd up in the Mind, that we might have 
Recourse to them in Hours of Need. 1826 Scott Ico. 
stock iii, A short passage.., secured at time of need by two 
oaken doors. +1856 Froupe //ist. Eng. 1. v. 399 He fell 
back upon his Italian cunning, and it did not fail him in 
his need. 1864 Browninc Jas. Lee's Iie 1, iii, God help 
you, sailors, at your need ! 

b. In phr. a7 (also + ¢0) need. 

€1z00 OrMIN 12245 3iff bu were radi3 till To nittenn itt 
att nede Onn alle ba patt haffdenn ned [etc.]. c1205 Lay. 
529 Brutus hefede gode Cnihtes to neode, 13.. A. Adis. 
2406 That scholden come, on frescbe steden, Heom to so- 
coure at most nede. 1390 Gower Conf. 1. 338 Wher-of they 
token hem to rede, And soghten frendes ate nede. c1q20 
Anturs of Arth. xiii, Als he stode by his stede, Pat was so 
goode at nede. c¢1470 Henev IValface u. 55 He drew 
a_suerd at helpit him at neide. 1567 Gude 4 Godlie B. 
(S.T.S.) 107 He sall deliuer the at neid. 1667 Mitton ?. L. 
1x. 260 Where each To other speedie aide might lend at 
need. 1805 Scorr Last A/instr. 1. xxii, Sir William of 
Deloraine, good at need. 1873 Brownixc Red Cott. Nt.- 
cap Ww. 241 This power you hold for profit of myself And 
all the world at need. 

te. Weth need, with difficulty; not easily or 
readily. Obs. rare. 

1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv, Priv. 152 The doloure is to 
me so stronge, that wyth nede y may my breth wyth-drawe. 
/bid, 180 Any officere that he had makyd with nethe he 
chaungyd but yf hit were for opyn falsnys. 

10. A condition marked by the lack or want of 
some necessary thing, or requiring some extraneous 
aid or addition. 

¢ 1000 /ELFric //ouz. I1. 340 Ne lufode he woruldlice zhta 
for lis neode ana, ac to dzlenne eallum weedliendum. 
c 1050 O. £. Chron. (MS. C.) an. 1043 Eadsize arcebisceop.. 
hine wel larde & to his agenre neode & ealles folces wel 
manude. ¢1175 Lab. Hont.75 Ne na Monnali him solue 
wernen, penne Mon him for node ber to bide. c1200 7rin. 
Coll. Hom. 215 Panne prest specd inne chirche of chirche 
neode. ¢1300 Harrow. of Hell 38 Tho Jhesu hevide shed 
ys blod For oure neode uponthe rod. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) III. 471 3if burst and honger of golde come of kynde- 
liche nede. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng, ccxxiv. 229 Ther 
folowed..honger, scarcite, meschyef, and nede of money. 
1482 Alouk of Evesham (Arb.) 88 They that vsyn scarsly 
to her nede the godys that they have. 1577 St. Ang. 
Mannal (Longman) 1 Thou Lorde..alwayes gathering, but 
not for any neede. 1667 Mitton 7’. LZ. v. 629 We have also 
our Eevning and our Morn,..for change delectable, not 
need. 1863 Geo. Etiot Romofa xxvii, ‘The great need of 
her heart compelled her to strangle..every rising impulse 
of suspicion, 

b. A state of want or destitution ; lack of the 
means of subsistence or of necessary articles; 
extreme poverty or indigence. 

€ 1200 7772. Coll. //ou. 217 Nes riche non nod, ac wrecches 
habben michele. @12zz5 Leg. Kath. 2428 Hwen se ha hit 
eauer dod in neode & in nowcin. a@1300 Cursor As. 21873 
Hunger and qualm, and nede i-nogh In erth sal rise for 
mans wogh. 1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) VI. 47 3eveb 
wyn to hem..pat fee mowe drynke and forzete here sorwe 
and her nede. c¢1400 Ago/. Loll, 107 If ned, or pouert of 
be place, axe pat bei be occupied to gedre frutis. 1526 
Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 19 b, So you sholde be mercy- 
full to your poor neyghbour in hie nede. 1592 SHAks. Row. 
& Ful. \.1. 70 Famine ts in thy cheekes ; Need and opres- 
sion starueth in thy eyes. 1697 Drvpen Virg. Georg. 1. 203 
Jove..Remov'd from Humane reach the chearful Fire.. 
‘That studious Need mightuseful Arts explore. 1774 GoLpsM. 
Nat. (Tist, (1776) 11. 129 These, from often being in need, 
and as often receiving an accidental supply, pass their 
lives between surfeiting and repining. 1847 B. Torre 
Vule-tide Stortes (1888) 72 They therefore lived in great 
poverty, and as is but too often the case, when need crept 
in, love walked out. 

11. In proverbial phrases, 

1377 Lanct. ?. P/, B. xx. 10 Nede ne hath nolawe, ne neure 
shal falle in dette. c1440 FYacob's Well 206 3if bei mowe 
no3t getyn here lyiflode be none of pise maners forseyde, 
panne nede hatb no lawe. 1480 Rodt. Devyll 39 Alacke, 
thought Robert, nede hath no cure. c¢c1sz3o R. Hitres 
Common-pl. Bh. (1858) 140 Nede makytb the old wyffe to 
trotte. 1562 J. Heywooo Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 20 Neede 
hath no lawe, neede maketh hir hither iet. 1655 Wicholas 
Papers (Camden) II. 233 Need makes trott, but contempt 
makes vs run on the Pikes rather then moulder away. 1712 
STEELE Sect. No. 509 ? 6, I think, a Speculation upon.. 
It is Need that makes the old Wife trot, would be very 
useful to the World. 

II. +12. A matter requiring action to be taken ; 
something falling necessarily to be done; a piece of 
necessary business. In later use chiefly 7. Also 


good need, good service. Obs. 

c goo tr. Beda's Hist... iii. [v-] (1890) 160 Ne he on horses 
hricze cuman wolde, nemne hwilc mare nyd abwdde. c 1000 
fEirric Saints’ Lives vi. 290 Siddan nolde maurus of dam 
mynstre faran for nanre neode. a@a1122 0. £. Chron. (Laud 
MS.) an. 675 Ouder for lauerdes neode..ouder for hwilces 
sinnes oder neod, he ne muze par comen. a 12s0 Owl & 
Wight, 388 (They) doth binizte gode noede. 1297 R. Giouc. 
(Rolls) 8324 Pe Cristene ost..hopede do gode nede, ac bote 
lute worp it nas. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 
12563 Pe messegers pat wente po nedes, Horsed bem on 
gode stedes. c1qg00 Destr. Troy 11519 Pat erend for to 
wend With hym-selnyn, for-sothe, on pe same nedis. 1508 
Dunsar Tuva Alartit Ween 467, 1 have ane secrete ser- 
wand.. That me supportis of sic nedis. 

+ b. Chiefly £7 One’s errands or business. Ods. 
¢1000 Aitrnic //o1. 1. 290 He wolde gan embe his neode 
ford. c1z05 Lay. 29452 Pa wes hit..Pat be pape wolde 
wenden..an ane of his neoden. a@ 1300 Cursor Al, 24827 
uen all bis nedis wele war dun Pai dightid him his scip- 
ping son, 1387 Trevisa 7/igden (Rolls) I. 375 Owen.. 
dwelled al his lyf tyine afterward in be nedes of pe abbay 


{ 


NEED. 


c1g00 Rile St. Benet (Prose) 12 Lokys pat ye 
do wel, bat yure angel may do yure nedis to god. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 442b/1 In his nedes or besynesse to 
werke trewely and wel. ?@ 1550 /‘reiris Berqwik 463 in Dun- 
bar’s Pocuts (1893) 300, 1 wait nocht gif 3e ma ay cum. 
hidder Quhen that we want our neidis sic as this. 

ce. Offices of nature. Now dial. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 6338 Pe king per to com..is nede 
uor to do, Pe luber pef..smot him poru pe fondement, 1573 
Baret Adv, s.v. Priuie, He is gone to the priuie or to doe 
his needes. 1621 Berton Auat. Ale/. m, iii. u. i. (1676) 
370/2 She shall not go forth of his sight, so much as to do 
her needs. 

13. A particular point or respect in which some 
necessity Or want is present or is felt. 
¢ 1000 AELFric Hor. 1.272 Ealle ure neoda, agder ze gasts 
lice ze lichamlice, @zron sind helocene. c 1300 Leket 97 
As hit were at a Parlement for Neodes of the londe. 1450 
~80 tr. Secreta Secret. 5 Y haue hastid me and ordeynyd 
mie to make a hook for the. the which shalle conteyne alle thi 
nedes. 1603 SHaks. A/vas. for A/. 1. ii. 151 The very 
streame of his life..must, vppon a warranted neede, giue 
him a_ better proclamation. a@ 1716 Brackart Wks. 
(1723) I. 543 We ought to be content if we have now so 
much as will serve our present Needs. 1795-1814 Worosw. 
Excurs. . 796, 1..promptly seized All that Abstraction 
furnished for my needs. 1874 Symonps Sé. /taly & Grecce 
(1898) I. i. 3 Improved arts of life had freed men from ser- 
vile suhjection to daily needs. 

+14. a. Af a need, in an emergency or crisis. 

@ 1122 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1101 Hi sume eft 
zt pare neode abrudon, & fram pam cyngegecyrdon. ¢ 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 35 He was bope gode & wys..& 
right vnderstandyng, to help at alle nedis. 1375 Barsour 
Bruce 1. 231 He had thar, at that ned, Full feill that war 
douchty off deid. c14z0 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 755 Wher- 
fore hit behoueth to helpe at thys nede. c 1489 Caxton 
Sonnes of Aymon ix. 222 Bayarde, whiche shall maye bere 
vs all four at a rede. 

+b. So zx a need. Obs. 

cxzs0 Kent. Serm.in O. E. ATise. 32 Pet se bet sucurede 
hem ine pa peril ;..us sucuri in ure niedes. 1340 HampoLe 
Pr. Consc. 3614 Pai may in pat nede Be boght fra payn 
thurgh almusdede. 1400-50 Alexander 2518 Alexander 
..Naytis him-selfe in ilke nede & so his nainerysis, ¢ 1450 
Merlin 678 In many a nede he hadde hym socoured. 

+c. for a need, in an emergency, at a pinch. 
1s6z Turner Herbal in. (1568) 25 He inaye for a nede 
occupye this herbe. cxs585 R. Browne Answ. Cartwright 
47 For a neede, reading ministers may bee in the Churche 
in steade of preaching ministers. 1647 Warp Simp. Cobler 
8 He..will fora need hang God's Bible at the Devills girdle. 

15. att;2b. and Comb., as +need-(be)stead a., 
in difficulty or danger; +need-doer, trader; 
tneed-doing, trading, traffic; + need-gates 
adv., of necessity ; need-rooted a., fixed by neces- 
sity; tneed-sweat, sweat of distress. 

Attributive and other combs. of ufed-, ny'd-, etc., are 
numerous in OE. See also Du Cange s.v. Vydbedripcs. 

ai122g Ancr. &. 110 So ful of anguise was pet ilke ned swot 
pet com of his licome. ¢1375 Cursur Js. 2450 (Fairf.), 
Paire fee nedegates most pai flitt. 1382 Wyctr /sa. 
xxiii. 8 Tirun..whos nededoeres princes, his marchaunders 
noble men of the erthe. /éid, 18 His nede doyngus and 
his meedus shuln ben halewid to the Lord. c1450 Sz. 
Cuthbert (Surtees) 5492 He was anes nede-stad in pe se. 
1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 251 And thai war 
nede bestad of lyfing..I wald counsale that thai war re- 
freschit with bathe mete and drink. 1850 Lyncu Zheoph. 
Trinal xii. 233 Need-rooted here on earth we are. 

+ Need, v.1 Ods. Forms: 1 niedan, nidan, 
nydan, nédan, 2 néoden, 2-5 néde(n), 4 neede. 
[OE. z¢gdan etc., f. 2éad NEED s6., = OF ris. 22da, 
OS. 2xédian, MDu. and MLG. xéden (Du. 200der), 
OHG. xédtjan, néten (G. noten, nother), ON. 
neyOa (Sw. xdda, Da. ndde), Goth. zaupjan. OE. 
had also the form #¢éadian in the same sense. ] 

1. fans. To exercise constraint or compulsion 
upon (one). 

e825 Vesp. Hynin vii. 41 Hie in hatheortnisse neddun mec. 
¢ 888 K. AlLerro Boeth. xvi. § 1 aif..hwelce mus were 
hlaford ofer odre mys..& nedde hie after gafole. cgso 
Lindisf. Gosp. Luke xxiv. 29 [Hia] nedon hine, cuoedendo, 
‘wuna usig mid’. c1175 Lad. Hom. 15 Hit is ribt pet me 
us nede and isegge bet sceamie. ¢ 1220 Bestiary 216 Neded 
de de deuel nogt. 1496 Dives & Paup. (W. de W.)1. xix. 
53/1 His..werkes be not neded ne arted by tbe planetes. 

To constrain, compel, or force fo a thing. 

c888 K. /Ecrrep Boeth, x\i. § 4 Ac he us ne ned no by 
hrador to bem pat we nede scylen good don. 991 Bélickh/. 
flout, 213 Pa nyddon hine hys yldran todam pet he sceolde 
..wepnum onfon. ar12zz O. £. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 
1114 Paneodde he him to pam biscoprice of Hrofeceastre. 
@1300 Cursor M1. 27992 If pou..nedd pe euer par-till at 
force womman agayn ee will. ¢ 1380 Wyctir 117s, (1880) 
265 Holy writt old & newe & cristis lif..neden hem to 
mekenesse & wilful traueile. a@1400-50 Alexander 1819 
The sazes of 30ur souerayn..Nedis me to slike notis as 
I had neuer etlid. y . 

b. Const. with z#zf. (Freq. in Wyclif.) 

¢ 1000 Ecrric Hom, I1, 376 Far nu seond wegas & hegas, 
& nyd hiinn to farenne. c1z00 7772. Coll. /lom.179 3if 
he net him to 3iuene, pat beod strengée and refloc. a@zrzzg 
Ancr. R. 72 Peonne is hit ined ajein uor to climben upward. 
@ 1300 Cursor M7. 16596 Him pai can to nede At tak be tan 
end o be tre. ¢1380 Wycuir Se/. Is. ILI. 358 Aftir pat 
pis prelat ordeynep ben sugettis nedid for to do. ©1449 
Pecock Refpr. in. vii. 320 Tho..whiche were nedid..forto 
lyue in thilk maner. ; 

Need (nid), v2 Forms: 1 néodian, 3-5 
neoden, neden, (5 -yn), 3-6 nede, 4-7 neede, 
(5-7 Sc. neid, 5 neyd, 6 neade, 7 nead, nied), 
4~need. [OE. néodtan (rare), f. 2’od NEED sé. 

< 


a 


NEED. 


Cf. MHG. néten, G. (dial.) nothen, nothen, in the 


same senses. 

The irregular form need in the 3rd pers. sing. of the 
present tense (in place of needs or needeth) becomes fairly 
common in the 16th c., and is now usual in the forms of ex- 
pression mentioned in the note to sense 8.] 

I. zntr. +1. 7¢ reeds, it is needful or necessary. 
Usu. const. with ¢/a¢ or inf., and sometimes with z/ 


omitted. Oés. 
¢ 960 Etuerwoin Rule St, Benet (Schréer) 89 On cealdum 
eardum neodad, pat bas reafes mare sy. @ 1225 Ancr. R, 
20 Je muwen siggen Preciosa biuoren & efter vhtsong anon 
3if hit so neoded. 13.. K. Adis. 6525 Hit nedeth nothyng 
to wond. Hit is a best founde in hoke. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints x. (Matthew) 211 It nedyt pat he suld mak atempil. 
c 1440 Generydes 2893 It nedeth not to make all this arraye. 
¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon vii. 167 Of Rowlande 
nedeth not to speke. 1503 MVaterf. Arch. in 10th ve 
Hist, MSS. Comm. App. V. 324 The owners of all suche 
nettis shall repaire them when it nedith. 1575-85 Ase. 
Sanpys Sevzz. (Parker Soc.) 357 To seek out many exposi- 
tions of these words, it shall not need. 1634 Canne wVecess. 
Separ. 24, I could produce manyothers of them,..but it 
needs not. 1765 H. Wacroce O¢ranto v, ‘It needs not’ 
.»‘ the horrors of these days..corroborate thy evidence '. 
+b. Vhat needs ..? what need is there (fo do 


something) ? Ods. 
+ 1377 Lanci. P. P?. B. xvit. 30 What neded it thanne a 
newe lawe to bigynne..? ¢1470 Gol. & Gaw. 506 ‘ Quhat 
nedis *, said Spinagrus, ‘sic notistonevin?’ 1551 REcorDE 
Pathw. Knowl, Ep. King, What needeth to alledge one 
sentence of him? 1641 Mitton Reform. ii. 69 Seeke onely 
Vertue, not to extend your Limits ; for what needs? 

ec. Needs not, it is not necessary to. rare. 

1865 W. G. Patcrave Arabia I. 112 Needs not say how 
lovely are the summer evenings. /did. 45%. 

2. There needs, there is need for (some thing or 
person) ; there reonians or is requisite. 

1440 Paston Lett. I. 39, 1 hope there shall nede no gret 
trete he twyxe bym. 1539 Cranmer Let. in Afisc. Writ. 
(Parker Soc.) II. 393, I know your lordship’s discretion is 
such that there need no such monition in this behalf. 594 
Suaks. Rich. I//, wi. vil. 104 There needes no such 
Apologie. 7633 Purcnas Pilgrimage i. iv. 15 There need- 
ath some Herald to shew the true petigree. « 1687 Petty 
Pol. Arith. ix. (1691) 111 There needs but one Million to 
pay the said Rents. 3813 Suettey Q. Afaéb ut. 79 There 
needeth not the hell that higots frame. 1879 Spencer Data 
Eth. viii. § 50. 135 There needs great subordination to men 
who command. 

tb. What needs..? what need is there for 


(something) ? Ods. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer J/an of Law’s T. 134 What needeth gretter 
dilatacioun? c1470 Henry Wadlace in. 28 Lord Persye 
said ; ‘Quhat nedis wordis mor?’ 1560 Daus tr. Sée‘dane's 
Comm, 110 b, What shoulde this obligation nede? 1592 
Suaks. Ven. & Ad. 250 Struck dead at first, what needs a 
second striking? 1662 StTittincrL. Orig. Sacre i. iii. § 7 
Was this a duty before these miracles, or no? if it was, 
what need miracles to confirm it? 

ce. ft needs, it requires. 

1839 7itnes 19 Oct., It needed not, nevertheless, the pub- 
lished correspondence of such a hero to convince us. 1853 
M. Arnotp Scholar Gypsy v, It needs heaven-sent moments 
for this skill. 

3. Of things: To be needful or necessary. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 163 That he forme & 
pronounce euery lettre & syllable..with more diligence than 
nedeth. 1545 AscHam To.xophilus 11. (Arb.) 139 Stoppynge 
of heades..wyth leade..shall not nede now. 1610 Day 
Festivals iii. (1615) 63 That in this place..are meant the 
Dead, is a Note perhaps that needes not. 1663 GERBIER 
Counsel 25 Waste no more than needs in Slahs. 1687 
Drvyoex Hind & P. 11. 468 But little learning needs in noble 
blood. 1846 Drowninc Soul's Trag. u a Lane you, even 
more than needs, embitter Our parting. 

IL. +4. To be needful or necessary fo a person, 


or (more usnally) fo some end or purpose. Odés. 
@%2z2z5 Ancr. KR. 414 Non ancre ne ouh forto nimen bute 
gnedeliche bet hire to neoded. 1375 Barnour Bruce ui. 692 
Thai..maid redy..all that nedyt to schipfar. 1393 Lanct. 
P. Pi. C, vi. 20 Eny oper kyns craft pat to be comune 
nedep. 1470-85 Matory Arthur vin. iv. 278 He hadde al 
thynge that to hym neded. 1496 /ysshynge w. Angle (1883) 
tt It shall be also fyne a tawney colour as nedyth to our 


purpoos. 
+b. With dative of person. Ods. 

1362 Lancu. P. Pl. A. x1. 187 Seken out be seke & sende 
hem pathem nedib. @ 1400 Hytton Scala Perf. (W.de W. 
1494) 1. xxiv, He knoweth wel ynough what the nedeth. 
c348s Digby Myst. (1882) v. 664 We haue that nedith vs, 
so thryve I. 1597 Be. Hatt Sat., Defiance to Envie 25 
Needs me then hope, or doth me need inis-dread. 1691 
Andros Tracts (1869) 11. 248 What need us so many 
Instances abroad? 

+5. Impersonally: a. To be necessary for (one) 
to dosomething. Ods. 

1377 Lanct. P. Pl. B. x1. 282 Panne nedeth nou3te 30w to 
take syluer for masses pat 3e syngen. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 
11309 Hit nedis vs another way now for to laite. ¢ 1450 
Mirour Saluacitoun 939 Me nedes fro hire presence with- 
drawe me prively. a 1533 Lo. Berners f/uon Ixxxi. 242 It 
nede not you to demaunde for ye are lyke to knowe it to 
soone. 1590 SrenseR /.Q, 1. 1. 26 Now needeth him no 
lenger labour spend. 

tb. So IVkat need(s)..? why should (one) ? 

¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxviil. (Adrian) 197 Quhat ned be 
to begyne pe thing bat pu mycht nocht bring til ending? 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Souipn. 7. 292 What nedith yow, Thomas, 
to make strif? 1535 CoverDaALe £ccé. ii. 15 What nedeth 
me then to laboure eny more for wyszdome? 1 550 Latimer 
Last Serm. bef.Edw. VI, Wks, (Parker Soc.) 1. 244 What 
should need me to give a penny to have my bills warranted ? 


1597 Br. Hatt Sazé. u. ti. 30 What needes me care for 
bookish skill ? me -* 


cll 


tc. (/t) needs one, one has need (of something). 


Also const. of and that. Obs, 

1362 Lanct. P. Pl. A. x1. 50 Pat lord..Pat bus parteb with 
be pore A parcel whon him neodep. 1390 Gower Con/. I. 
272 The nedeth of non other leche. ¢142z0 Pallad.on Husé, 
1. 261 Yf thee nede In londis salt that treen or graynys 
growe. ¢ 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxii 490, I can 
well aske brede whan menedeth. 1508 Dunsar Tua Martit 
IVenten 264 And quhen it nedis 30w, onone, note baith ther 
stranthis. 

III. +6. To have need of (also ¢o) a thing. Ods. 
¢ 1200 Orm1N 6161 Fremmde menn, Pat nedenn to pin hellpe. 
a1450 Fysshynge w. Angle (1883) 1 He schall make iij 
thynges hys medicens or leches and he schall neuer neyd to 
mo. @1533 Lp. Berners /fuov ci. 329 Yf ye nede of ony 
ayde, take iny horne and blowe it. 1598 GRENEWEY Tacitus, 
Ann, XIV. xil. (1622) 213 If at any time the common-wealth 
should neede of counsell. _ 

7. trans. To stand in need of, to require (some 
thing or person). 

1382 WycuiF Ge. xxxili. 15 This oon oonliche Y nede, 
that Y fynde grace in thi siz3t. c1qg00 Afol. Loll. 81 Men 
nedyn euer be counseil of God, to led hem in al pingis. 
61475 Rauf Coil3ear 546, I neid nane airar myne erand nor 
none of the day. 1530 Parscr. 643/2 It is veryly the thyng 
that we nede, /4id., And shall we nede an habyt or a cope. 
1568 GRAFTON Chron. II. 768, I trust, quod he, we shall not 
neede it. 21628 Preston New Covt. (1634) 68 There is 
nothing that you neede, nothing that you want, but it shall 
he supplyed. 1667 Mitton /. Z. 1v. 617 Other Creatures 
all day long Rove idle unimploid, and less need rest. 1741-2 
Gray Agrip. 2 The message needs no comment. 1837 
Dickens Pickw. vii, Pickwick needed no second invitation. 
3871 Freeman Nornz. Cong. (1876) IV. xx. 604 Such a deed 
needed a worse man than was needed for any of William’s 
earlier deeds. 

b. zuér. To be in need or want. ; 

1382 Wycuir £cc/us. xl. 29 Betere istodyen, than to neden. 
3387-8 T. Usk Zest. Love u. v. (Skeat) : 16 Thou nedest 
in richesse, whiche nede thou shuldest not have, if thou 
hem wantest. 167: Mitton P. X. un. 251 If Nature need 
not, Or God support Nature without repast Though need- 
ing. xBox Exiz. Hecme St. Marg. Cave 1V. 283 Money 
was sent him .. to distribute among such of his poor neigh- 
bours as needed. 1857 Heavysrce Saul (1869) 153 How 
poor thou art tohim ho truly needs. . 

To be under a necessity or obligation Zo do 


something. 

In modern usage the ¢o ts expressed except when the 
clause has the forms 7? (Ae, /, etc.) need not, (why) need (it, 
etc.) ?, or is virtually equivalent to one of these. 

1380 Wycur Se/. Wks. IIT. 348 More ban he nedib for 
to have. c¢ 1400 Sowdone Bab. 3216 Be ye togeder as breth- 
[e]rn both! No man ye nedith to drede. c 1460 Townelcy 
Myst. xit 163 Ye mode not to care if ye folow my sawe. 
@ 1533 Lp. Berners f/uon Ixi. 212 Ye nede not to speke of 
any golde or syluer. 1579 Futke HHeskins’ Part. 333 This 
is as plaine as neede to be. a1 Jer. Tavior Serm. 
(1673) 54 Though Christ knew it, and therefore needed not 
to ask. 1732 Pore £ss. .Wan 11. 218 Vice..to he hated, 
needs but to be seen. 1771 T. Huce Six W. Harrington 
(1797) IL. 9 My stooping need not to have disturbed you. 
3827 SoutHey Penins. War IL. 630 He needed not to have 
undertaken an arduous march of 260 miles. 1842 R. I. 
Wiceerrorce Rutilins & Lucius 116 They need to be 
taught ..how vain are those objects, 1873 Browninc Acad 
Cott. Nt.-cap 1. 24 Man worked here Once on a time ; here 
needs again to work. 

b. With omission of fo. 

Now regular in the cases mentioned in the note above, 
otherwise rare. 

c1470 Henry IWadlace vin. 414 The woman .. Cawkit ilk 
3ett, that thai neid nocht gang by. 1538 Bate 7Are Lawes 
1629 Hys selfe may do that, he nede commaunde non other. 
1576 Freminc Panopl. Epist. 325 You neede not doubt of 
their vncerteintic. 1654-66 Eart Orrery /’arthen, (1676) 
688, 1 hope 1 shall not need employ them to win another. 
@ 1687 Pretty Pol. Arith. vii. (1691) 103 A Man needs spend 
but a twentieth part less. 1728 R. Morris £ss. dnc. 
Archit. 90 How prejudicial such Proceedings are .. need 
not be defin’d. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. III. liii. 154 This 
incident..needed be no surprise to him. 1818 BentHam 
Ch. Eng., Catech. Exam. 389 The office might need be 
revived. 1855 Tennyson A/aud 1. u. 1x, Who knows.. 
Whether I need have fled? 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 
370, I need hardly ask again. P ; 

c. With omission of complementary infinitive. 

1§77-87. Hotinsuep Chrou. III. 927/1 Doubting that 
thing, that in good faith yee need not. 1665 BovLe Occas. 
Refi. i. iii. 197 We are often more unhappy than we need. 
1770 Stree /atler No. 137 P 1 Some use ‘Len Times more 
Words than they need. 

Hence Needed ///. a., required. 

1887 Pall Mall G. 1 Dec. 11/1 It is to be hoped that a 
needed lesson will not lose force. 1891 Daily News 31 Oct. 
6/3 When rich men. .are appealed to for needed help. 

+ Need, «dv. Oss. Forms : 1 niede, nyde, (3) 
néade, néode, t-5 nede, 4 ned, 5-6 Sc. neid, (5 
neyd), 5-7 need, (7 neede). [OE. méede, ndade, 
etc., orig. the instrumental case ot zed, néad, NEED 
56.) Of necessity, necessarily, etc. (Usually with 
shall or must: cf. NEEDS adv.) 

c¢893 K. /Ecrrep Ores. v. ii. § 7 Ic sceal eac niede para 
monegena Zewinna geswigian. 971 Blick’. Hom. 49 Pis 
sceal se massepreost nede bebeodan, crooo /ELFRIC Gen. 
xliii. 11 gif 3e néade swa don sceolon, dod swa ze wyllon. 
az122 O. E. Chrou. (Laud MS.) an. 1006 Man nyde moste 


bam (here) gafol zyldan. ¢12z05 Lay. 1032 Heo mot nede 
beien pe mon pe ibunden bid. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 787 
He bileuede as he nede moste vorp mid one knizte. ¢ 13z0 
Cast. Love 572 Then most it nede be, .. That Goddys sone 
shuld mon be come. ¢1380 Wyctir Sere. Sel. Wks. I. 222 
As pe first mut nede he good, so be tober mut nede be yvel. 
¢ 1450 Aerie: 611 Seth yow be-hove nede for to go. 1500-20 
Dunear Poems xxx. 12 Cleith the thairin, for weir it thow 
most neid. 


1614 Day Festivals xi, (1615) 307 She must | 


NEEDFUL. 


need be above an Hundred. 1632 Hevwin St. George 72 
His good Horse Arundell, from whence the ancient Castel 
of that name, must neede he call’d so. 1732 Dr For Eng. 
Tradesinan 1. Suppl, 446 Perhaps tbey are in hurry 
enough, or indeed too much for any more concern than 
need must. 

b. With w2/7 or would: see NEEDS adv, 

1641 J. TRarre Theol. Lheol. 347 Yet they will need be 
the only Musulmans, that is, right Beleevers. 1654 Dorotny 
Osporne Leé?. (1888) 246 Jane would need make me some 
for them and myself. 

[f. Neep v.2 + Be v.J] An 


Need-be. rare. 


essential or necessary reason; a necessity. 

1728 P. Wacker Life Peden (1827) 118 He afterwards 
saw a remarkable Providence in it, and a Need-be for it. 
1791 Mrs. Unwin in Southey Cow/er (1836) III. 55 There 
is no doubt but that there is a need-be for the manifold 
temptations to which they are exposed. 1838 Tupper 
Proverb. Philos, (1852) 22 Were there not a need-be of 
wisdom, nothing would be as it ts. 

Needce:‘ssity. dia’. [Alteration of Necrs- 
siTy, after NzED sé.] Necessity, need. 

1818 Scott Hrt. A/id?, xxi, ‘Is this necessary?" said 
Jeanie. .. ‘A matter of absolute needcessity ’, said Saddle- 
tree. 1839 W. Carteton Fardorougha ii, There's no 
needcessity for blowin’ it about to every one I meet. 1871 
De VerE Americanisms 619 Needcessity, a corruption of 
necessity, is continually beard in the South and often so 
written. 

Weedeles(se, obs. forms of NEEDLESS a, 

Needely, variant of NEEDLY adv. Obs. 

Nee‘der. [f. Neep v.2 + -£R1.] One whoneeds. 

1553 GRIMALDE Cicero's Offices 11. (1558) 102 What is more 
prayseworthy .. than eloquence: either for the admiration 
of the hearers or the hope of the needers. 1601 Sir W. 
Cornwatus £ss. 1. xxx. (1631) 50 Loving them that they 
have neede of, but never loving the needers of them. 1641 
Hinpe ¥. Bruen \vi. 188 Hee sent into the towne to such 
persons as were the greatest needers. @ 1860 H. H. Witson 
Ess. & Lect. (1862) 1. 349 Glorification of the cherisher of 
all things, and the needer of none. 

Nee‘dfire. Also 6 Sc. neidfyre, 6- fire, (7 
ned-). [f. NeEeD sé. + FIRe, prob. repr. an OE. 
ntedfyr = OS. nédfpr, MLG. nétvar (LG. nood-, 
naadfir), MHG,. nétviur (G. nothfeuer), in sense 
2: cf. Da. nédild, Sw. dial. ndde/d, Norw. dial. 
2au(d)eld in the same sense. } 

+1. Sc. Spontaneous combustion. 
to take necd-fire. Obs. 

1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. 11. 424 That tyme his stalf, in 
presens of thame all, It tuik neidfyre richt thair into his 
hand. 1536 BettenpeNn Cron, Scot. (1821) Il. 162 His staf 
tuk neid-fire, and micht not be slokinnit. 

Jig. 1669 R. Frenne Fulfilling of Script. (1801) I. 69 
Ire ever they were aware they had taken life and needfire 
with a word, ; 

2. Fire obtained from dry wood by means of 
violent friction, formerly credited with various 
magical or prophylactic virtues, esp. as a means of 
curing disease among cattle. 

1633 Prynne 1st /¢, //istrio-t. 21 Sacrilegious fires, called 
Nedfire or Bonefires, with all other Heathenish Obserua- 
tions, and Ceremonies. 1644 Presh. Bk. Strathbogie (Spald- 
ing Club) 51 It was regraited by Mr. Robert Watsone that 
ther vas neid fyre raysed vithin his parochin..for the curing 
of cattell. 1812 J. HENDERSON Agric. Survey Caithness 
xiv. 200 In those days {¢ 1785] when the stock of any con- 
siderable farmer was seized with the murrain, he would 
send for one of the charm doctors to superintend the raising 
of a need-fire. 1825 Brockett V.C. Gloss. 1864 Chantbers's 
Kncycl. V1. 695/2 In various parts of the Scottish High- 
lands, the raising of needfire was practised not long ago. 
1893 Evwortuy Evil Eye 64 It was usual to drive cattle 
through the needfire as a preservative against disease. 

3. A beacon or bonfire. (? Due to Scott.) 

1805 Scott Last Minstr. 1. xxix, The ready page with 
hurried hand Awaked the need-fire’s slumbering brand. 1844 
Ricuarnson Historian's Table-bk., Leg. Div. Wl. 15 The 
far distant need-fire or beacon light proclaimed the approach 
of foes. 1865 Miss Yonce Dove in Eagle's Nest vi, Each 
.-article of rubbish that had heen in reserve for the needfire. 

+ Need-force. ‘Sc. Ods. [f. NEED sé. + Force 
sh.} (On) need force, perforce, on compulsion, 


of necessity. 

1456 Sir G. Have Law Arnis (S.T.S.) 165 [He] behovit for 
his honour on nede force to geve him hataill. /é¢.177 Hame 
agayne_ behufis bim gang on nede fors. 1549 Courpl. Scot. 
vi. 67 Quhar for on neid forse, i vas constrenjeit to be his 
sodiour. 1636 Rutnerrorp Leét. Ixxi. (1862) I, 185 Their 
synagogue will need-force to cast me out. 


Needful (nidful), a. (and sd.). Forms: 2-4 
néod-, 2 nfed-, (4 nud-), 3-6 ned-, (5 nedde-), 
4-6 nede-, Sc. neid{e-, 4-7 neede-, (6 nyd-, 
nide-, nead-), 4,6- need-. Also 3~5 -fol, 4-7 
-full(e, (5 -ffull). [f. NEED 5d. + -FUL.] 

1, Of persons: Needy, necessitous. Now vare. 
a. Used absolutely. (Chiefly as A/.) 


21175 Cott. Hont. 217 Heo is .. mancenne hiht and hope, 
richtwisen strenhcbe, and niedfulle frouer. ¢ 1200 Tri. Cold. 
Hout. 9 Gief be nedfulle, help be hauelease. 13.. Carsor 
M. 103 (Gitt.), Lady scho is of ledes all, ..To nedefull neist 
ontocall. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer /’ars. T. ? 958 If hou nay not 
visite be needful wip py persone; visite by by message. 
¢1440 Jacob's Well 252 Ty] pou forzyue bine enemyls, & 
haue pyte on be nedefull. cx1sro Barctay Afrrr. Gd. 
Manners (1570) Dij, If he haue plentie of riches and 
treasour He parteth it abrode to nedefull with honour. 1535 
Coverpate Ecclus. xxxiv. 21 The bred of the nedefull is 
the life of the poore. —.. 

b. In attributive or predicative use. i. 

21300 Cursor A. 12852 A nedful wreche here am} hidd. 


Only in phr. 


NEEDFULLY. 


1387 E. E. iills (1882) 1 ¥ be-quethe x.s. to the most | 


nedful men. c¢1450 Myrc Festial (E.E.T.S.) 15 He de- 
partyd his good yn pre partyes; onto wydows.. ; anopyr to 
po pat wern pore and nedfull. 1523 7es¢. Eder. (Surtees) 
V. 166 The most nedfull poore people in the said townnes. 
1586 ‘Il. B. La Priniand, Fr. Acad, (1589) 305 After he 
understood that the saide Nicanor was a needfull fellow .. 
he sent him a rich present. 163 PBratuwait lVhinzies, 
Exchange-man 38 Ournicer Dames bestow that upon trifles, 
which might support a needfull family. 18zz Gat Provost 
xxx, [To] distribute it in the winter to needful families. 

. a. Of circumstances, occasions, etc. : Charac- 
terized by need, necessity, or straits. Now rare. 

¢ 12560 Gen. & Ex. 2130 And .vij. odere [years] sulen after 
ben, Sori and nedful men sulen is sen. ¢1440 Generydes 60 
[He] his goodis is redy to purvaye For good people in every 
nedefull case. c1480 Childe of Bristowe 153 in Hazl. 
&. P. P.1.116 Vhu so sone failest me at my nedeful day. 
1540 Bisce (Crannier) Ps. x. 1 Why .. hydest [thou] thy 
face in that neadefull tyme of trouble? 1585-6 Ear 
Letcester Corr. (Camden) 1g0 ‘I’o recommend to your 
lordships the nedefull estate of the captains and souldiers 
here. 1814 Wornpsw. White Doe 1. 267 A Cause, which 
on a needful day Would breed us thousands brave as they. 

‘+b. Standing in need of somcthing, also edézP7. ; 
requiring fo do something. Oés. 

1432 Rolls of Parlt. \V. 405/1 A place .. full nedefull of 
grete reparation. 156: T. Hosy tr. Castiglione’s Courtyer 
1. (1577) Dj b, A manne woulde weene hee were more meete 
to teache, than needefull to learne. 1606 V. Aiding Rec. 
I. 52 Vhe highway to be amended and repayred in all places 
needfull. pia 

3. Kequisite, necessary, indispensable. Also 
const. 4o or for the person or thing concerned. 

a 1340 Hampore Psadicr iv. 8 Whet, wyne, and oile ., are 
inast nedful til mannys Oise. 1362 Lanci. P. Pl. Av. 21 
Heore nomes beth neodful and nempnen hem J thenke. 
1452 in Gross Gi/d Merch. (1890) II. 66 Statutes nedffull & 
profytabille for pe sayd bretherhed. 1545 Drinktow Compl. 
xxiv. (1874) 62 We myght doo any nedeful busynesse vpon 
the Sunday. 1583 Gotpinc Calvin on Deut. xxxix. 232 
Yet is that lesson needfuller than the former. 161z WoopaLt 
Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 29 It is a needful Emplaster in the 
Surgeons Chest. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. m. 480 The 
Fleece .. Is dearly sold; but not for needful ure. 1742 
Youne Nt. 7h. 1x. 483 The winter is as needful as the spring. 
1808 Scorr J/arm. 1. xxii, [He is] The needfulest among 
us all When time hangs heavy in the hall. 1868 E. Enwarps 
Ralegh 1. iii. 38 Stern retaliation of this sort was probably 
seen to be needful. 

b. With complementary infin. clause. Now rare, 

c 1340 Hampote rose Tr. 22 Occupacion and besynes of 
the worlde which ar nedefulle to vsen. 1377 Lanct. P. PL 
B. xix. 20 Ergo is no name..so nedeful to nenipne by ny3te 
ne by daye. 1560 Daus tr. Sleédane’s Comut. 111 They 
wold take further advisement, what were than nedeful to be 
done. 1582 N. Licnerieup tr. Castanheda’s Cong. E. Ind. 
1. iii. 8 b, Other things also which were necessarye and need- 
full to be looked unto. 

e. ft ts needful that or to (with inf.). 

1340 Hampote Pr. Consc. 3168 Nedeful it es, Pat sorow 
war als mykel and ua les For ilka syn. a@1400 Pistill of 
Susan 266 Hit is nedful nou fi names to nempne. 1500-20 
Dunsar Poews xv. 26 Nocht neidfullis men sowld be dum. 
1593 SHaks. 3 //en. V/, 1v. vi. 53 It is more then needfull 
Forthwith that Edward be pronounced a Traytor. 1657 
Sparrow Bh. Com. Prayer (1661) 33 Needful it is that the 
Church should call upon us for this duty. 1796 H. Hunter 
tr. St.-Pterre’s Stud, Nat. (1799) U1. 680 But is it needful 
to recur to authority when we have that of Nature? 1848 
W. H. Bartierttr Zeyft to Pal, xiii. (1879) 295 It is needful 
to be cautious. 

4. The needful, what is necessary or requisite. 

1909 Steere fatier No. 78? 7 1f you want any further 
Particulars. .let me know, and Zer first will advise the need- 
ful. 1771 Foote Alaid of B. 1. Wks. 1799 Il. 224 Lady 
Cath... Prepare the minister and aw the rest of the tackle. 
..flint...1 willstraight set about getting the needful. 

b. collog. The necessary funds; money, cash. 

1774 Foote Cozeners 11. Wks. 1799 II. 187 Als. Air... You 
have the needful? Avr. All but five hundred pounds, 1794 
Wasutncton in Bulletin N.Y. Publ. Lib. 1. 209 As you 
had acknowledged the receipt of the needful for purchasing 
the Buck Whfeat]. 18zz Scort in Lockhart Z7/ (1837) V. 
236, I will send the needf/u/ when you apprise me of the 
amount total. 1835 C. Broxte Professor vi, To live I 
must have ‘the needful’, which I can only get by working. 
1891 Datly News 28 Oct. 5/7 A few friends supply the neec- 
ful, whicb is about a hundred a vear. 

5. 56. A necessary thing. 

1856 Mrs. H. O. Conant Ang. Bible Transl. ii. (1881) 14 
Should the worthy friends ..replenish his empty wallet with 
such needfuls as they could spare. 1865 Mrs. Witney 
Gayworthys 11. 127 Landy came over early with. .a parcel—- 
Say's dress for the Sunday and other needfuls. 

Needfally (nfdfuli), adv. Now rare. [f 
prec. + -LY*.] Necessarily, upon compulsion or 
constraint ; urgently, pressingly. 

a1340 Hampotk Psa/ter ix. 22 Nedfully pou suffirs vs to 
he angird & tribled.  ¢ 1374 Cuaucer Troylus 1v. 976 (1004) 
For nedfully by-hnueth it not to he hat pilke pinges fallen 
in certayn That ben purueyed. 1456S5ir G. Have Law Arms 
(5.T.S.) 148 [He] hapnyt 10 be nedefully send for to cum 
and se his awinplace for gretecaus. 154 Pavnus. Catidine 
xlv. 71 To retaurne ageyne, where I lefie, whan I nedefully 
spake of Causar. 1573 Tusser //usd, (1878) 17 To keepe no 
more but needfullie, and count excesse vnsauerie., 1616 1). 
Jonson Epigr. xciv, [They] must needfully, though few, Be 
of the best. 1646 CrasHaw Poevts (1858) 162 He {shall] more 
needfully and nobly prove The nations’ terror now. 1861 
Macm. Mag. \V.135/1 ‘The presence of one evil action .. 
does not always or needfully make the whole picce of action 
ugly. 

Nee‘dfulmess. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 

1. The state or quality of being needful ; the fact 


of something being needful ; necessity. 


72 


a 1425 Cursor M. 19553 (Trin.), May no mon .. Conferme 
but bisshopes honde. pis nedefulnes phelip wist. 1553 T. 
Witson Rie?. (1580) 89 The hearers maie botbe knowe the 
nature of praier, and ce nedefulnesse of praier. 1578 Ban- 
ister Hist. Man vy. 71 Makyng the stomach to feele the 
needefulnes of meate and drinke. 1674 N. Fatrrax Bulk 
& Selv. 59 Because [it is) needful for God to dwell in, and 
such needfulness cannot be spoken of nothing. 1748 G. 
Waite Serm. (MS.), How should we ever be made sensible 
of the needfulness of the Love..of God? 1856 Miss Yoncr 
Daisy Chain t. xxiii, More fully aware than her fatber of 
the needfulness of the lady's-maid. 1885 Sfectator 30 May 
415/1 He..appreciates..tbe occasional needfulness of war, 

+ 2. A condition of need ; a strait. Ods. rare. 

@ 1340 HampoceE Psalter ix. 22 Pou despisis in nedfulneses, 
in tribulacyon. a 1400 Pryutér (1891) 80 Of myn needful- 
nesses delyuere me. 

So + Nee‘dfulty. Ods. rare. 

1382 Wycuir Ps. tx. 22 [x. 1] Wherto, Lord, wentist thou 
awet along? ‘hou despisist in nedfultees, in tribulacioun. 


+Needham. 0Oés. Also 6 needam, 7 
needom(e. Properly the name of a small town 
(Needham Market) near Ipswich in Suffolk, used 
punningly with allusion to NEED sé. ; hence, need, 


poverty, beggary. 

1573 Tusser A/usé, (1878) 188 Toiling much and spoiling 
more .Soone sets thine host at needams shore, to craue 
the beggers bone. 1592 Greene Ufst. Courtier Dj, Such 
yoong youths, when the Broker hath blest them with 
saint Needams cross, fall then to priuy lifts and cosenages. 
1616 IT. Apams Souds Sickness Wks. (1629) 466 Idlenesse is 
the coach to bring a man to Needome, Prodigality the 
post-horse. a 1661 Futrer Worthies, Suffolk i. (1662) 56 
They are said to be in the high way to Needhain who do 
hasten to poverty. 

Needie, obs. form of NEEDY a. 


+Nee‘dihood. Obs. rare. 
[f, NeEpy @. + -Hoop.] Neediness. 

1648 Herrick /esfer., Beggar to Mad, Floure of fuz- 
halls, that’s too good For a man in needy-hood. 

Needil, obs. form of NEEDLE. 

+ Nee-dily, dv. Obs. rare. [f. NEEDY a. + 
-LY 4.] a. Necessarily. b. In a needy fashion. 

1577-87 Ho.insuep Chron. M11. 506/2 It followeth, that 
needilie [Fadyan nedely] great inconuenience must fall to 
that people, that a child is ruler and gouernour of. 1579 
Twvne Phisicke agst. Fortune . cxx. 324 Which both the 
shortnesse of lyfe, and swyftnesse of tyme, .. needily con- 
strayneth to be so. 3642 Mitton Afol, Siect. Wks. 1851 
III. 305 If I should make my selfe so poore, as to sollicite 
needily any such kinde of rich hopes as this Fortuneteller 
dreams of. 

Nee-diness. [f. Neepy a. + -nrss.] | The 
state or condition of being needy ; poverty, want, 
indigence. 

1382 Wycur Lev. xxvi. 16 Y shal visyte gow swiftly in 
nedynes, and in brennynge. a1440 Found. St. Bartholo- 
mew's (E.E.T.S.) 54 From howe grete ricches with sodeyne 
case I am come yn nedynes. 1534 More Cow agst. Trib. 
tu. Wks. 1234/1 Hee lyued here in needynesse avoeuae 
all hys lyfe. 1565 Gotpinc Quid’s A/et. To Rdr., Of health 
and sicknesse, life and death, of needinesse and wealth. 
1603 Hoiianp Plutarch’s Alor.210 Vhat penurie and needi- 
nesse of the soule. 1827 Soutnry Pexens. War Il. 476 
These measures proved the neediness of the intrusive go- 
vernment. 1883 Fortu. Rev. 1 Sept. 347 It ts not from 
neediness, nor yet from niggaidliness. 

Nee-ding, 7é/. sd. [f. Neep v.2 + -1nc1.] 

+1. An occasion or time of need. Ods. rare. 

«1300 £. E, Psalter ix, 10 He..made is Laverd.. Helper 
in nedinges. a1340 Hampote Psalter xxiv. 18 For pt de- 
lyuerd me lord of my nedynges. 

+2. A necessary act. Obs. rare. 

©1475 Mankind 776 in Macro Plays 29,1 am doynge of 
my nedynges; be ware how 3e schott ! 

3. ‘The fact of being in need; (a) need or want. 

1500-20 Dunpar Poems ix. 124, I synnit als in reif and in 
oppressioun, .. but_rewth of peure folkis neiding. 1600 
SuHaxs. Soun. cxviii, To be diseased ere that there was true 
needing. 1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 147 We see then 
the soul can do after the needings of its own kind. 182 
Crare Vill. Alinstr. WW. 117 The daily needings want’s 
worst shifts require. 

Needing, ///. a. [f. NeEp v.2 + -1nc°.] 
That needs; poor, indigent. Also ¢razs/. 

1569 J. Sanrorp tr. Agrippa's Van. Artes 7 The Latine 
Gramer is so poore and needinge and bounde to the Greek 
literature. 1642 Rocers Vaaman 133 But a poore needing 
soule so sees Christ offered. 1898 Br, MouLe Colossian 
Stud. vii. 139 We, in Him, derive that Fulness into our 
needing Souls, 

+Needings, adv. Obs. rare. [vepr. OE. 
néadinga, -unga, nigdinga, f. néad, nigd NEED s6.] 
Of necessity. 

a1300 Cursor M. 2450 Pair fee nedings pai most flit. 
/bid. 5926 O bis watur..Wa was pam pat it nedings dranc. 

Needisly: see NEEDSLY adv. Ods. 

Needle (n-d'l), 56. Forms: a. 1-2 nédl, 
nédl, (1 naetl, nethl, netl), 3-6 nedle, 4-5 
nedel, (5 -ele), 4-6 nedill, (5 -il, -ille, -yl, 
-ylle, 6-yll), 5-6 nedell, nydel, (5 nydle), 6 
neidil, neadle; 5-6 needell, 6-7 needel, (6 
-i]), 6- needle. 8. 3-7 neld(e, 4 neelde, 6-9 
neeld, 6 neilde, 8 ne(e)ald, 9 nield, nild; 6, 9 
neele, 9 neel, neal, nill, nail. [OE. z#d/ fem. = 
OFris. xedle, nidle, OS. xddla, néthla, MLG. 
ndtel, OUG. nddela, nddla, nddal (MUG. sidele, 
nidel, G. nadel), ON. nal (for *2apl; Sw. nal, 
Da. naal), Goth. xépla: —pre-Teut, *etla, f. the 
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root *2é- to sew, which appears in OHG. ndian 
(G. ndhen), MDu. xayen (Du. naaten), and prob. 
in L. xére to spin, Gr. vets spinning, vipa thread. 
The ME. metathetic form ze/d(e has parallels in 
OF ris. nelde, MDu. naelde (Du. xaale), OHG. 
nalda (MHG. nalde): forms representing it are 
still common in northern and western dialects.] 

I. 1. An instrument used in sewing, ustally 
a small and slender piece of polished steel having 
a fine point at one end and at the other a hole or 
eye (see EYE sé. 20 2) through which the thread 
is passed. 

Naked, or sharp, as a needle: see the adjs. Pins and 
needles: see Pin sd. 3d. 

a, ¢725 Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) A 160 Acus, netl. /did. 
P 421 Prctus acu, mid nethle (Zp. naedle, Zrxf nedlx) 
asiowid. a 1000 Soul & Body 120 gifer hatte se wyrm, bam 
be xeaflas beod nedle scearpran. «t1o00o Collog. Abp, 
4éEUfric in Wr.-Wiilcker 99/17 Hwanon fiscere ancgel Site 
sceowyrhton zl obpe seamere nadl? ¢1z00 Oxmin 6341 
Wibputenn cnif & shape &camb & nedle. 2a 1366 Cusaucer 
Roi, Rose 97 A sylvre nedle forth I drogh Out of an 
aguiler queynt. ¢ 1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 36 Hauea nedle 
bre cornerid..& be lippis of be wounde schal be sowid 
togideris. 1484 Caxton sof in. i, [The shepherd] with a 
nydle subtylly drewe oute of his foote the thoine, 1523 
FitzHers. Afush, § 142 [Have] thimble, nedle, threde, .. 
leste that thy gurthe breake. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. 
XU. Vii. (1886) 182 She sticketh also needels fine In livers, 
whereby men doo pine. 1653 Watton Augler v. 111 With 
a needle or pin divide the wing Into two. 1712 STEELE 
Sect. No. 430 P1 With a Needle and Thread thriftily mend- 
ing his Stockings. 175: Jounson Rambler No. 85 712 A 
knot of misses busy at their needles. 1835 Six J. Ross 
Narr, 2nd Voy. xxxvii. 515 Presenting the women with a 
needle each, 1865 Lusnock Preh. 7imes xii. 407 For 
needles they use bones either of birds or fishes. 

ig, 1678 Vg. Man's Call. 156 Vhis [sin] is..that needle, 
that Joo surely draws a Jhread of divine vengeance after it, 
1860 Reape Cloister § H. \xxv, Catherine ran infinite pins 
and needles of speech intotbem. 1872 Brack Adv. Phaeton 
xx. 279 Sticking another needle in her mental iinage of that 
poor monarch, 

B. a 1zz5 Ancr, R. 152 A sopare, bet ne bered buten sope & 
nelden. a1300 Estorie del Euangelie 358 (Vernon MS.) in 
Engl. Stud. VU. 258 Pat mayde won hire bred Wip hire 
nelde and hire pred. 1387 ‘revisa Higden (Rolls) VIII. 
249 That childe was .. prikkede thro alle the body with 
nalles, neldes, and pynnes. 1432-50 tr. A/igden (Rolls) J. 
225 They made a subtile hoole vnder hit with a nelde. 
a31557 Mrs. M. Basset tr. More's Treat. Passion M.’s 
Wks. 1365 Yfa man do but with a neldes point pricke them 
in y® eye. 1575 Gawun. Gurion 1. iv. 5 My fayre, longe, 
strayght neele, that was myne onely treasure! 1600 Fairrax 
Tasso xx. xcv, For thee fit weapons weare Thy neeld and 
spindle. 1701 J. Wuite Cy. Alan’s Couductor 127/2 Neald, 
Needle. The ea sounded as in yea. 1775 Watson “ist. 
Halifax Vocab. 543 Neeld,a Needle. 1814 Alonth/y Mag. 
XXXVIII. 127 Needle, zee/, 1825 Jennixncs Obs. Dial. 
W. Eng. 166 Whilechapel nills all sizes. 1848- in many 
dial. glossaries (usually in form zee/d). 

tb. As an object of trifling importance or 
value; hence, a particle. Ods. 

az2z25 Aucr. R. 400 Alle peos pingis somed, a3ean mine 
bode, ne beod nout wurd a nelde. ¢1330 Arth. 6 Merl. 
4012 (Kdélbing), Po he be stede was opon, He 3aue a nedel 
of his fon. ¢1400 Plowman's Tale in Po/, Poents (Rolls) I. 
327 Soche willers witte is not wortbanelde. c¢ 1460 Towne- 
vey Myst. ii. 123 When all menscorn was fayre in feld Tben 
was myne not worth a neld. /d/d. xiii. 233, I ete not an 
nedyll Thys moneth and more. 

ce. Phr. Zo look for, or seek, a needle in a mea- 


dow, haystack, botile (truss or bundle) of hay, to 
attempt an extremely difficult, impossible, or fool- 


ish task. 

¢1§30 More Answ. Frith Wks. 837/2 To seke out one 
lyne mn all hys bookes wer to go looke a nedle in a medow. 
1592 [see Botte sd,3 1]. 1690 W. WALKER /dtoniat. Auglo- 
Lat. (1695) Pref., A labour much like that of seeking a 
needle in a Bottle of Hay, 1711 E, Warp Vudlgus Brit. 
vin. 95 Seeking we may say, A Needle in a Truss of Hay. 
1742 Gray Lett, (1g00) I. 105 A coach that seem'd to have 
lost its way, by looking for a needle in a bottle of hay. 
1855 Kincstey iestw. H/o? xxx, But it's ill looking for a 
needle in a haystack. [1875 Lowett Sfeuser Prose Wks. 
1890 IV. 268 These Jhin needles of wit buried in unwieldy 
haystacks of verse.) 

a. Needle's eye, denoting a minute opening or 
space, chiefly in echoes of Matt. xix. 24, etc. 

Direct citations of the N.T. passages are frequent. The 
rendering ‘the eye ofa needle goes back to Tindale (1526). 

1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 27 Euerie one of them 
may..daunce the wilde Morice in a Needles eye. 1593 
Suaks. Rich. [/, v. v. 17 It is as hard to come, as for 
a Camell To thred the posterne of a Needles eye. 1622 
Fitz-Gerrrey £Zisha 46 He had learned also how to make 
the Camell passe through the needles eye, namely by 
casting off the bunch on the back. 1668 Davenant Man's 
the Aiaster 1. i, The invisible rogue tbreaded a lane as 
narrow as a needle’s eye. 

e. fransf. A ncedlewoman. rare. 

1834 Becxrorp /ta/y I]. 83 Sister Francisca Salesia. .is 
acknowledged to be one of the first needles in Christendom. 
1855 Dickens Dorrit 1. xvii, There was no favour in half-a- 
crown a day to such a needle as herself. 

2. a, A piece of magnetized steel (orig. a needle 
in sense 1) used as an indicator of direction (in 
later use as a part ofthe Compass), or in connexion 
with magnetic or electric apparatus such as the 


telegraph. Also eé/if/. = needle telegraph. 

1375 Barsour Bruce vy, 23 Thai wist nocht quhar thai wer, 
For thai na nedill had na stane. 1436 Libel Eng. Policy in 
Pol, Poems (Rolls) 11. 191 Men have practised by nedle and 
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by stone Thider-wardes wythine a lytel whylle. 1475 Bh. 
.Voblesse (Roxb.) 58 Yet the eldis! man..seelhe to the 
nedille for to gide the ship to alle costic 1§55 Even 
Decades Contents (Arb.) 45 Who fyrst founde the nedle of 
the compass and the vse thereof. 1625 N. Carrenter Geog. 
Del. iii (1635) 66 At Guinea tbe magneticall needle in- 
clines to the ee 1665 Guanvitt Scepsis Sci. xiv. 78 As 
is the trembling Needle, tillit find its beloved North. 1774 
M. Mackenzie Maritime Surv, 16 They will be less affected 
by any Inaccuracy in the Bearing by the Needle. 1837 
Wnueatstone & Cookein Repert, Pat, Invent. (1839) X1. 9 
Whenever theneedle does so point upwards and downwards, 
it denotes that it is quiesceut. 1867 Smytn Sailor's Word- 
5k. 462 After an action at sea, the needles are often found 
to be useless, until reemagnetized. 1876 Preecr & Sive- 
wricut Yelegraphy 96 Vhe Needle is specially adapted for 
railway purposes and for linking togetber several towns on 
one wire. 

Jig. 1679 Estabi. Test 2, 1 do nol preiend..to meddle with 
the Needle and Compass of the Publique Bottom, a 1700 
Ken Hyminotheo Puet. Wks. 1721 III. 335 The Needle 
turn‘d from God, to point at ill 

b. A small strip of gold or silver of known or 
standard fineness used with a touchstone in testing 
the purity of other pieces of those metals. 

1469 in Archaeol, (1806) XV. 173 That ii gode stones and 
good nedeles for to toucbe be alwey ther redie..to make 
assaie of gold. 1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Touch- 
Needles, You will be able to determine... what allay it is of, 
by the mark of the Needle. 1763 W. Lewis Phil. Comm. 
Arts 119 Oblong pieces, called needles,..kept in readiness 
..as standards of comparison. 1825 J. Nicuotson Oferat. 
Mechanic 766 Assayers make a comparison upon a touch- 
stone, between it and certain needles composed of gold and 
silver,..which are called Proof Needles. 

ec. (See quots.) 

1589 River Sid/. Schol. 989 A needle, or tongue of a 
ballance or beame, examen. 1616-61 Hotypay /ersius 
(1673) 301 The parts of the balance. .. The Needle (or Tongue) 
that arises from the middle of the beam [elc.}. 178 MM. 
Mapan tr. Perstus (1793) 8 note, Vhe tongue, needle, or beam 
of a balance. 1856 Orr's Circle Sci., Mech. Phil. 107 A 
needle is usually fixed to the beam.., which points verti- 
cally upwards or downwards wben the beam its in a hori- 
zontal position. : d 

3. a. A pointed instrument used in engraving or 
etching. 

166z Evetyn Chalcogr. (1769) 22 The use both of the point, 
needle, and etching in aquafortis. 1727-38 Campers Cycl. 
s.v. Engraving, The design..is traced through on the 
copper, with a point or needle. ¢1790 Imison Sch. Arts 11. 
32 The principal instruinents for etching are needles, oil- 
stone [eic.]. 1837 Penny Cycl. 1X. 441 '2 Etching-points or 
needles are nearly similar in appearauce to sewing-needles, 
but fixed into handles four or five inches long. 


b. Surg. A long slender pointed instrument 


used in operations; the sharply pointed end of | 


a hypodermic or other syringe; a pointed elec- 


trode used in surgical electrolysis. 

1727-38 Cuamarrs Cycl. s.v.Calaract, Vurning the needle 
round, they twist tbe cataract about its puint. 1803 J/cd. 
Jrni. X. 566 If the anterior part of the capsula remain,.. 
the needle is retracted from the len» 1846 Brivtan tr. 
Malgaigne's Man. Oper. Surg. A silver or golden 
needle about three inches long. Phe oculist holds this 
needle asa pen. 1895 Arnoh/ 4 Sons’ Catal. Surg. Instr. 
267 Syringe, Laryngeal, ..with needles for injecting the 
Larynx hypodermically. 1899 AWdutt’s Syst. Med. VII. 
828 ‘I'he positive needle should be held in position and the 
negative needle passed in various direclions through the 
nzvoid tissue. : 

ec. In breech-loading fire-arms, a slender steel 
pin by the impact of which the cartridge is 
ignilcd, 

1853 Ure Dict. Arts (ed. 4) I. 727 On pulling the trigger, 
the interior needle, from which the musquet takes its name, 
is darted forward. .and thuseffects the ignition. 1876 VoyLr 
& Stevenson Milit. Dict, 2370/1 Vhe spiral spring.. forces 
the needle inte the cartridge and fires the piece. 

4. a. A knitting or netting pin. 

1719 D’'Urrey Pills (1872) V. 282 She lel her Iv'ry Needle 
fall. 1753 CuamsBers Cycl. Suppl. s.v. Net, All the tools 
necessary to it are wooden needl2s, of which there should 
be several of different sizes. 1797 Fucycl. Brit. (ed. 3) 
XVII. 805/12 The method of knitting stockings by wires or 
needles, 1843 Penny Crcl. XXVII. 180/1 In the process of 
kniuing..polished steel needles or wires are used to link 
threads together into a series of loops. 

b. One of a set of parallel pieces of wire form- 
ing part of the mechanism of a stocking-frame or 
of the Jacquard loom. 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 660 There must be as many endless 
cords in this frame as needles in the weaving-loom. 1843 
Penny Cyci. XXVII. 178/2 Each bar or needle is a lever by 
which certain warp-lhreads are governed. 

5. a. A metal pin or rod uscd as a fixing. 

1837 Civil Eng. & Arch. Frni. I. 6/1 Long iron needles 
pass through holes in the strips of saw-plate, and pin them 
to the ground. 

b. Mining. (See quot. 1883.) 

1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 241/2 ‘Vhe charge having been 
finnly rammed down with clay..the wire or ‘needle’ is 
withdrawn, 1883 Grestey Gloss. Coal-mining 173 Needle, 
a sharp-pointed copper or hrass rod with hich a small 
bole is made through the siemming to the cartridge in 
blasting operations. 

II. 6. a. A pillar or obelisk, usually with 
fanciful attribution to some historical person. 

1387 Trevisa ///edex (Rolls) 1V. 211 Lulius his piler pat 


now pylgryms clepep Seynt Petres nedle. 1615 G.Sanpys | 


Trav, 114 An Hieroglyphicall Obelisk of Theban marble.. 
called Pharos Needle, 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blauc’s Trav, 
278 There is yet left a kind of Obeliske or Needle. a@ 1693 
Huntincoox in Ray's Travels (1693) 11.153 The Franks call 
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them Aguglia’s, the English parlicularly Cleopatra's Needles. 
1842 Gwitt Archit. 1009 s.v. Ubclisk, Two obelisks, one 
at Alexandria, vulgarly called Cleopaira’s Needle. 

+b. (See quot. 1617.) Os. rare. 

1617 Moryson /éix. 111. 143 Rippen bad a most flourishing 
Monastery, where was the inost famous needle of 1be Arch- 
bishop Wilfred. It wasa narrow hole, by which the chastity 
of women was Iried. 1650 T. Futcer Pisga’ i. iii, § 17. 
323 We..account the threading of Saint Wilffride's needle 
as a conceit..to have as much gravity and truth tberein. 

7. A sharp-pointed mass of rock; esp. in f/. as 
the name of those to the west of the Isle of Wight, 
or those which form the summits of many Swiss 


mountains. 

c1g00 Anc. Pet. 9425 (Public Rec. Office’, La terre de- 
uaunt les nedeles del Isle de Wigbt. 1594 Nasue Terrors 
of Night Wks. (Grosart) 111. 263 A fortunate blessed Iland, 
nere those pinacle rocks called the Needles. 1706 Puiturs 
(ed. Kersey), he Needles, certain Shelves in the Sea, about 
the Isle of Wight. 1721 New Gen. Atlas 136 On the Platform 
of the Mountain there is a natural Pyrainid, wbence it was 
called a needle. 1775 C. & F. Davy tr. Sourrif's Journ. 
Glaciers (1776) 67 Hee chain..is composed of masses of 
rocks, which terminate in pikes, or spires called the Needles. 
18z0 Mariana Starke 7 rav. Cont. ii. 66 The Mer de Glace 
..on its margin rise pyramidical rocks, called Needles, 
1852 Mitcuet Rev. Bachelor 279 Far behind them.. Mont 
Blanc and the Needles of Chamouni. 

8. A beam or post of wood, esp. one used as a 
temporary support for a wall during underpinning. 

1471 Acc. Bodntin Ch. (Camden) 25 Cariage of neldis for 
scafelys. 1512-13 Rec. Nottingham (1589) 1V. 452 Item for 
a tree, the hewyng and sawyng in neldes v.s. 1587 FLeminc 
Contn, Holinshed UN. 1541/1 What prouision of stuffe 
should be made..of timber,..needels, keies, beetels. 1684 
1. Matuer Remark. Provid. (1856) 5b, A violent flash, or 
rather flame of lightning, whicb brake and shivered one of 
tbe needles of the katted or wooden chimney, 1842 Gwitt 
Archit. 1008 Need/e, an horizontal piece of timber serving 
as a temporary support to some superincumbent weight. 
1867 Guardian 24 Dec. 1383/1 One of the ‘needles ’—up- 
right pieces of tiinber supporting the keystone of the arch— 
slipped from under, 1889 HArtéy Gaz. 5 Apr. 3/7 1f a plank 
had been placed between the needles, the stone could not 
have fallen upon plaintiff. 

9. a. A common wild plant (Scandix peclen), also 
called Adam's, Beggar’s, Shepherd's Needle, etc. 

1793 Trans. Soc. Arts Xl. 52 Unaccountably foul with 
catlock, needles, &c. 1851 Frnl. KR, Agric, Soc. X11. 0. 
ze Weeds are very troublesome, especially the wild oat, 

uttercup, and ‘needle’. 1877 V. IV. Linc. Gloss., Needles, 
a weed, with sharp needle-like seed-pods, which grows 
among corn, 

b. ‘The name ofafish. (Cf. NEEDLE-FISH.) rare. 

1589 River Bil. Schol. 1722 Nedelis, a kind of fish, deZone. 
1603 Owen Pembrokeshire (1892) I. 123 The Erle or needle 
ee fynes growe forward contrarie to the nature of all 

she, 

ec. Some kind of shell. rare—'. 

1713 Petiver Aquat, dlnim. Amboing 3/2 Strombus..Curl 
girdled Needle, 

10. Chem. and Afin. A crystal or spicule re- 
sembling a needle in shape. 

uae tr. Pomet's [1ist. Drugs 1. 184 Benjamin being very 
full of volatile Particles... the Flowers ascend in little 
Needles very white. 1758 Reiptr. Macquer's Chym. 1. 215 
Pyrites ..being broken present a number of shining needles, 
all radialing, as it were, from aceuter. 1800 tr. Lagranuge's 
Chem, 1. 128 You will obtain a salt under the form of 
Small needles. 1855 Kixcsiny Glaucus (1878) 87 A twisted 
wisp of strong flexible flint needle, 1880 Co.tins in 
Mineral Mag. IV. 104 Some ol these ‘needles’ [of needle- 
tin] are extremely fine. 

11. One of the sharp slender Icaves of the fir and 
pine trees. 

1798 Trans. Soc. Arts XV1. 357 Its needles are longer 
and darker than those of the famous Weymouth Pine. 1845 
Zoologist (11. 9021 A pine tree..stripped of its leaves, or 
needles, as the Germans more hath term them. 1883 
Jerrenies Nat. near Lond. 159 His golden crest dislinctly 
seen among the dark green needles of the fir. 

12. +a. slang. A sharper. Obs. 

a1790 Porter New Dict. Caut, Needle, a sharp fellow, a 
sharper, acheat. 1821 Ecan Life in Loudon 138 (Farner), 
Among the needles at the West end of the town. 

b. The needle, a fit of irritation or nervousness, 

1887 Punch 30 July 45 lt give ‘im the needle. .being left 
in the lurch this way. 1900 G. Swirt Somerley 83 But 
when the final gun has gone and you are‘ off ', nervousness, 
‘needle’, everything goes. 

III. 13. attrib. and Comd. a. Objective, and 
obj. genitive, as need/e-grinder, -grinding, -maker, 
-making, -monger, -pointler, -polisher, -seller. 

¢ 1836 Excycl. Metrop, (1845) VIII. 672/2 A back elevation 
of a *necdle-grinder’s wheel. /6%d., ‘Vhe injurious effect 
of needle grinding upon the bealth of the individuals. 1611 
Corer., Esguillier, a “needle-maker. 1723 Lond. Gaz. No. 
6134/4 John Lowe,., Needle-maker. ¢ 1836 Aucycl. Wetrop. 
(1845) VIIL 673/1 Measures to be taken by the larger 
needle-makers themselves. /6z7. 671/1 *Needle-making, 
old process. 1872 Yeats Techn. (list. Comms, 443 In 
England needle-making has become a staple trade. 1837 
Wuertwaicut tr. Aristophanes 1. 13 The *needlemonger 
loo with Pampliilus. 1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 402 The 
Sheffield picerind ses and “needle-poinlers. 1898 4 Z/bi¢t’s 
Syst. Ved. V. 159 Flint-workers, *needle-polishers, ..supply 
the largest contingent of pulmonary diseases. 1848 HickiE 
tn. Aristophanes (Bohn) I. 692 And will not the *Needle- 
seller [suffer] along wilh Pamphilus ? 

b. Instrumental, as weed/e-made, -patnied, 
-run, -scarred, -worked adjs.; also xeedle-hole, 
-puncture, -punciuring, 

1847 Nat. Encyci, 1. 851 A very minute *needle-hole made 
in the centre of it. 1883 Casse/!’s Fam. Mag. July 500/2 
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The lacet point is a *needle-made lace. 1598 CHAPMAN 
MTiad 1, 386 The *needle-painied lace, with which his helm 
was tied Beneath bis chin. 1899 A /butt’s Syst. A/ed. VALI. 
847 Cancerous deposits may form at the siles of the *needle 
punctures. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) Il. 268 
Advantage has sometimes been derived from *needle-punce- 
turing. 1894 Mesto. Gaz. 31 May 3/3 The mingling of 
*needle-run..lace and broad while satin ribbon. 1854 WuyTe 
Metvitte Gen, Bounce ix, Holding up her *needle-scarred 
bands to the bystanders. 1856 Dickens in /fouseh. 
Words XXXIV. 130/2 Of rich oak carvings and quaint 
*needleworked tapesiry there was none. 

ec. Similative, as needle-form, -formed, -lthe, 
-shaped, -lailed adjs.; also necdle-foliage, -leaf, 
-rock, -spire. 

1898 Catu. Puituistore Dante at Ravenna 152 Through 
their *needle foliage passes a sweet murmur. 1807 T. 
‘Tuomson Chev. (ed. 3) 11. 623 11 may, however, be obtained 
in small *needleform crystals. /6i:/. 289 Some of them 
lance-shaped, others *needle-formed. 1856 Miss Yonce 
Daisy Chain Ww. xxii. (1879) 600 ‘Tbe dark path, besirewn 
witb brown slippery *needle-leaves. 1672 Jossetyn ev 
Eng. Rarities 7 They feed upon Honey, which they suck 
out of Blossoms. .with their *Needle-like Bills. 1797 Excycd. 
Brit. (ed. 3) XI. 440/2 ‘Vhe smootbness and needle-lke figure 
of the particles. 1847-9 /odd's Cyc Anat. 1V.66/2 In the 
shape of sinple needle-like crystals. 1867 SmytuH Saslor’s 
lWord-bk. 495 In California many of the *needle rocks are 
of volcanic origin. 1786 AiKin tr. Beanmeé’s Man. Chem. 
94 Vhe liquor ., furnishes *needle-shaped crystals. 1863 
A. C. Ramsay Péys. Geog. 22 Needle-shaped masses or 
rocks. 1864 Daily Ted. 23 Sept., Is tall biick cathedral, 
with the two “ueedle-spires. 1801 Latuam Sy. Birits 
Suppl. II. 259 *Ncedle-lailed Swallow]. 

d. Attributive, as needle-factory, -hand, -house- 
wifery, -j0b, -totl, -lrade, -wire. 

1747 in Chester Misc. (1750) 247 Jacintha employ’d in 
Nedichousewitvy: 18za Las Elva Ser u. Thoughts on 
Sks., Vhe milliner..after her long day's needle-toil. 1836 
Going to Service xi, 122 Several litle needle jobs. 1839 
Ure Dict. Arts 879 The first operalion .. of the needle 
factory. 1862 Catal. Interuat. Exhib., Brit. 1. No. 6449 
The early history of the needle-trade. /é/:., The distance 
between the two eyes in each needle-wire. 1899 Aldbutt’s 
Syst. Med. VAIL. 14 Cases of break-down in tbe needle-hand 
of tailors and seamstresses. 

14. Special combs., as needle-alphabet (s:0nce- 
wd.), one in which stitches are substituted for 
letters according lo a pre-arranged code ; needle- 
bath, 2 form of shower-bath with a very fine and 
strong spray; needle-beam, a transverse beam in 
the flooring of a bridge (Knight, 1875) ; needle- 
bolt, the bolt which carries the needle in a needle- 
gun; needle-book, a needle-case resembling a 
small book; needle-bug (see quot.); needle- 
bush (sce quots.); needle-chervil, = NEEDLE ga; 
needle-craft, the art of using the needle for sew- 
ing or embroidering ; needle-dial, a dial bearing 
a needle in an electrical apparatus ; needle-file 
[cf. G. nadelfei/], a fine round file used by jewel- 
lers (Knight, 1875); + needle-fodder, a needle- 
case; needle-furze or -gorse, Genisla anglica; 
needle-girder (cf. needle-beam above); needle- 
grass, a species of grass (Arisiida oligantha), 
common in the south-western U.S.; needle green- 
weed, = needle-furse; tneedle-house [cf. Da. 
naalehus, Sw. nalhis),aneedle-case; needle iron- 
ore or iron-stone, a variety of hydrate of iron; 
needle-jerker, (s/ag) a tailor; needle-lace, lace 
made with the needle, as opposed to bobbin-lace ; 
needle manganeéa (see quot.) ; needle-musket, 
one fired by means of a needle; needle-ore (sce 
quots.); needle-rifle (cf. zeed/e-murske/); + needle- 
screw, ?a very fine screw; needle-shell (see 
quots.); + needle-shuttle, a shuttle resembling a 
large needle; +needle-spar, aragonite; needle- 
spitter (s0nce-zvd.), one who uses sharp language ; 
needle-syringe, 2 sharp-pointed hypodermic 
syringe; needle-telegraph, a telegraph in which 
the needle is employed as an indicator; needle- 
timber, -tin (see quots.); meedle-tree, a tree 
bearing needles, as the pine or fir; needle-urchin 
(see quot.); needle-weed, = NEEDLE 9 a; nee- 
dle-whin, = need/e-furze; needle-worm ([G. 
nadelwurm, Du, naaldworm), a small worm para- 
sitic in horses; needle zeolite, natrolite. 

Also in a number of other lechnical combs., as needle-bar, 
Yorceps, -Joom, -valve, needle-bearer, -holier, etc. (see 
Knight Dict. Afech.). 

1655 Mra. Worcester Cent, [nvent. Index, *A Needle- 
alphabet. 1887 Brit, Med. Jrui. 11 fone 1291/2 There are re- 
clining batlis;..*needle-baths; local baths; and special baths. 
1868 ep, Gout. U.S. Munitions War 24 Vhe catch & is 
drawn down sufficiently to allow the *needle-bolt shoulder 
@ to pass over il. 1693 Lond. Gaz, No. 2905/4 A litle Silk 
Bag, with a *Needle-Book and a liltle Key in it. 1858 
Mrs. Garty Aunt Judy's Tales (1859) 73 Vhe needle-book 
that he'd bought for me in his hand. 1896 LyDEKKER 
Royal Nat. Hist. Vi. 191 Limnobates stagnorum ..\s re 
markable for its elongated slender body, whence its name 
of ‘needle bug or water gnat. 1889 Maipen Usef. Native 
PI. 34 Makea leucoptera,..‘*Needle-bush', ‘ Pin-bush °. 
Ibid. 314 Acacia rigens,..‘ Nealie’, or ‘Needle Bush’. 
1§78 Lyte Dodoens 615 This herhe is called ., in Englishe, 
Shepheardes Needel, wilde Cheruel, and *Needel Cheruill. 
1382 Wyciir E.x. xxxix. 28 The girdil forsothe of bijs foldun 
azen, iacynct, purpur and reed clooth, twynned wilb *nedle 


NEEDLE. 


craft. 1846 B. Barton Select. (1849) 41 A piece of sempstress- 
ship or needle-craft, forming the forepart of a waistcoat. 
1866 Rep. Govt. U. S. Munitions War 241 A short circuit 
is thus made with a *needle-dial. 1382 WycuiF /sa. ili. 20 
Combys, and ribanes,..and oynement boxes [altered from 
*nedle foddris}]. 1650-1738 *Needle Furze [see Furze 2]. 
1785 Martyn Kousseau's Bot. xxv. (1794) 352 Needle Furze 
or Petty-Whin, which you will find wild on heaths. 1898 
Dajly News 18 Nov. 2/1 ‘*Needle’ girders were then 
‘threaded ’ crosswise over the main girders, 1893 ‘lurRNeER in 
Annals Andersonian Nat. Soc. 2 On the drier banks..the 
*needlegorse (Gezista anglica) is not quite unknown. 1885 
H.C. McCoox Vexants Old Farm 341 Asort of grass known 
as ant-rice, or *needle-grass. 1796 WITHERING Brit, Plants 
(ed. 3) ILI. 625 Gentista anglica, *Needle Greenweed. c 1425 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 659 ec acraria, *nedylhows. 1483 
Cath, Angl. 250/2 A Nedylle howse, aexarzut, 1547 
Satessury Welsh Dict., Nildws,anedieouse. 1885 A. Ram- 
say Min. (ed. 3) 178 *Needle-iron Ore; Onegite; Ferric 
Monohydrate. 1807 Sporting Mag. XVII. 19 His galliga- 
skins have been made by the same “*needle-jerker. 1891 
Daily News 13 Nov. 5/5 There is Irish lace of all kinds, 
and some of the *needle lace is really exquisite. 1876 
Preece & Sivewricut Telegraphy 26 The binoxide of 
manganese which is used is of the form known as *needle 
manganese. 1898 Zd/nx. Rev. Apr. 350 The so-called *needle- 
musket of the Prussians. 1810 Nicholson's Frail. XXVII. 
236 The *Needle-ore has been considered. .an auriferous 
ore of Nickel. 1836 T. THomson J/iz., Geol, etc. 1. 596 
Needle ore of Bismuth. .was first described and analyzed by 
Karsten and John. 1875 Uve's Dict. Arts (ed. 7) Ill. 412 
Needle-ore or Aciculite. A native sulphide of bismuth, cop- 
per, and lead, in acicular crystals, found in Siberia, 1866 
Chambers’s Encycl, V1. 259/2 The Prussians, meanwhile, 
had armed their troops witb the *needle-rifle. 1655 Mra. 
Worcester Cent. /nv. (1663) § 81 The head being opened 
with a * Needle-scrue drawing a Spring towardsthem. 1752 
Hite Hist, Aninz. 134 The slender Turbo, with ventricose 
spires, and a small rounded mouth. The *Needle-shell. 
1853 J. G. Woop Nat. fist, IIL. 380 The Spotted Needle- 
shell, or Spotted Auger, derives its name from the long and 
sbarply pointed form of the shell. 1699 L. Warer Voy. 86 
The Men make Arrow-Heads of this Wood; the Women 
*Needle-Shuttles to weave their Cotton. 1836 T. THomson 
Min., Geol., etc. 1, 117 Arragonite, igloite, flos ferri, *needle 
spar. 1805 Sporting Mag. XXV.315 My landlady—a perfect 
*needle-spitter. 1894 Daily News 15 Jan. 3/2 This is in- 
serted beneath the skin of the stomach by means of a small 
*needle-syringe. 1849 Noap Zvectricity (ed. 3) 375 The 
telegraph here patented they call their *needle telegraph. 
1860 G, Prescott Electr. Telegr. 100 The essential part of 
the needle telegraph is the multiplier. 1802-3 tr. Yad/as’s 
Trav, (1812) I, 36 *Needle-timber, that is, resinous-trees, or 
such as have acuminated leaves. 1880 J. H. Coxtins in 
Mineral. Alag. (1882) 1V. 7 F. Becke regards Wood Tin as 
an extreme form of the well known acicular crystals some- 
times spoken ofas ‘*Needle Tin’. 1849 Orté tr. Husnboldt’s 
Cosmos U1, 455 In the *needle-tree we have the greatest 
contraction of the leaf vessels, 1868G. STEPHENS Runic A/on. 
I, 209 ‘The stuff could scarcely be of birch, or of any other 
leaf-tree, but rather of a needle-tree. 1713 PetiveR Ag. 
Anim, Amb. 1/2 Echinus setosus..*Needle-Urchin, 1787 
W. Marsuacy Worf. (1795) Gloss., *Needleweed, Scandi x 
pecten Veneris, shepherd's needle. 1890 Daily News 8 Sept. 
3/1 Though there is plenty of *needle-whin in places, its 
green spines are too tender to goad the hides of horses much, 
1766 Compl. Farner, Ascarides, small worms common in 
horses, resembling needles... They are often called *needle- 
worms by the farriers. 1831 Youatr Horse 210 A smaller, 
darker coloured worm, called the needle worm or ascarvis, 
inhabits the large intestines. 1805 S. Weston Werneria 
93 Scapolite is not solvable in nitric acid,..in..which it 
differs from the *needle-zeolite. 1836 T. ‘I'uHomson JZiz., 
Geol., etc. 1. 314 Thomsonite.., needle zeolite of Werner in 


part, 
Needle (nid’l), v. [f. the sb. Cf. G. nade/n, 


nadeln, to sew or fix with needles. ] 

1. Zvans. To sew or pierce with (or as with) 
a needle. Also with 2, 

aiz7ig Burnet Own True u. (1724) 1. 270 Coventry had 
his nose so well needled up, that the scar was scarce to be 
discerned. 1827 H. Coreripce in Blachw. Mag. XXII. 43 
She who gives her tawny skin to be needled and flowered 
as if it were an insensible garment. 1835 Hoce in Fraser's 
Mag, X1. 359 The pangs of terror now needled his soul. 
1879 Sf. Ceorge’s Hosp. Rep. 1X. 483 The youngest had 
both lenses needled at the close of the year. 

b. slang. (See quot.) Also in recent use, to 
annoy or irritate. 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict. s.v., To needle a person is to 
haggle with him in making a bargain, and if possible take 
advantage of him. 

ce. To penetrate; to pierce or thread (one’s 
way); to pass (a thing) through like a needle; 
to tnderpin with needie-beams, etc. 

¢1820 Hocc Connel of Dee xxxiti, He rainbowed the 
hawthorn, He needled the brake. 1866 Herscuec /aiz. 
Leet. Sct. 159 The particles of one species of gas or vapor 
struggle to inlerpenetrate or needle, as it were, their way 
among those of every other. 1877 G. Fraser Wigtown 231 
(E.D.D.), He used adroitly to needle a stick backwards 
and forwards between his legs. 1901 7. Black's Carp. + 
Build, Scaffolding 52 The walls..may be needled under 
the superimposed brickwork. 

2. znlv, a. Yo form acicular crystals. b. To 
pass through, or in and out, like a needle. ce. To 
use the needle, to sew. 

1828-32 Weesster, Veed/e, to shoot in crystalization into 
the form of needles. 1835 D. Wersster Riymes 24 (E.D.D.), 
Sae nimbly, ‘They needled grumphy's legs between. 1861 
Tnackeray Kour Georges ii. (1862) 161 Groups of women 
io..tight bodies and full skirts, needling away, 


Nee‘dle-case. [NeEupLE sé. 1.) A case in 
which needles are kept. 


c1440 Promp. Parv. 352/1 Nedyl case, aczarius. 1597 
A. M. tr. Gurllemeau’s #7. Chirurg. \f. xvi b/2 The Needle- 


! case, wherin we maysticke thredede Needles. 


74. 


1686 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 2173/4 A Silver Needle-Case with Open Work. 
1706 bid. No. 4234/5 Iwo Scisser Cases and a Needle Case, 
both of Silver. 1827 in Hone £very-day Bk. I, 189 A 
needle-case, a spectacle-case. 1875 Knicut Dict, Alech. s.v. 


Needled (nzd’ld), «. [. Neep.e sé. or v.] 
Having a needle in it; done with the needle; 


pointed or shaped like a needle, etc. 

1646 Str T. Browne Psend. EP. 61 The same .. may be 
observed in a needled sphere of corke. 1738 H. Brooxe 
Tasso u. 355 Each important toil of female hearts, The 
tricking ornament, and needled arts, 1786 AIKIN tr. 
Beaumés Man. Chen. 147 Vhe solution of tin in the 
marine acid, set to evaporate, yields needled crystals, 1839- 
52 Bairey Fests 339 Like The needled angle of a high 
church spire. 1868 Nettcesuip £ss. Browning i. 38 The 
fairy needled moss. 

WNeedledom. [-pom.] The ‘world’ of sewing. 

1847 Bachelor of Albany (1854) 74 The most industrious 
embroiderer in Needledom. 

Cf. G. nadel- 


Nee‘dle-fish. [Neepie sd. 1. 


| Jjisch, Du, naaldvisch, Da, naale-, Sw. nalfisk.] 


| 
\ 


A name given to various fishes; esp. the pipe-fish 
or gar-fish. 

1601 Hotuanp Pliny I. 266 The Horne-beakes or Needle- 
fishes. 1666 J. Davies Hist. Caribby Isles 100 There is a 
Fish without scales, four foot or thereabouts in length, called 
the Needle-Fisb. 1683-4 Ropinson in Phil. Trans. XXX. 
479 A Species of Sea Pike, a-kin to the Needle-Fishes. 
1752 Hite Hest. Anim, 203 The Syngnathus, with the middle 
of the body hexangular, and the tail pinnated. ‘The Needle- 
fish. 1796 STEDMAN Sv7inan I1. xxiii. 172 A kind of needle- 
fish. .was found here in greatabundance. 1863 Bates Nat. 
Amazon ix. (1864) 279 Little troops of needle-fish, eel-like 
animals with excessively long and slender toothed jaws. 
1880-4 F. Day Brit, Fishes UW. 148 Belone vulgaris, .. 
horn-fish, needle-fish or long-nose. 

Needleful. [NeEp.xE sé. 1.] The amount of 
thread which can be conveniently used at one timc 


with a needle. 

1611 Cotcr., Esguillée, a needlefull of. 1810 Splendid 
Follies 11. 124, I must beg a needleful of thread to tie up 
my nose. 1880 Plain Hints Necdlework 59 You have at 
once ready half-yard needlefuls. j 

Nee-dle-gun. [NeEDLE sé. 3c.) A gun in 
which the cartridge is exploded by the impact of 
a needle. Also adfrid. 

1865 J. E. F. Skinner Danish Hes oism 206 Loading his 
needle-gun like fury. 1868 Ref. Gozt. U.S. Alunitions War 
18 The fulminate of the needle-gun cartridge was at one 
time believed to be kept a Secret. 1879 Cassel!’s Techn. 
Educ. WV. 272 The needle-gun is not at all a satisfactory 
arm, considered. .as a breech-loader, 

Needleman. [NeEEp.E sd. 1.] A man who 
works with the needle, esp. a tailor. 

1823 Syp. Smitn Ji’4s. (1867) 11. 24 The nefarious needle- 
man writes home, that he is as comfortable as a finger ina 
thimble. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 1239 The open thimble being 
employed by tailors, upholsterers, and, generally speaking, 
by needle-men. 1876 L. StepHen Eng. Th, 18th C. 1. 458 
The ‘ rebellious needleman’ [ Paine] was an incendiary, 

Nee‘dle-point. [NEEDLE sé. 1.] 

1. The point of a needle; also évans/f. 

a1joo BLE. Dict. Cant, Crew, Needle-point, a Sharper. 
¢ 1836 Encycl, AMetrop. (1845) VIII. 672/2 The dust thrown 
off from the needlepoints and from the grindstone. 1879 
St. George's Hosp. Rep. UX. 502 Tothrust the needle-points 
through ,. the centre of the opacity. 1888 Pad Aladl GC. 
23 Aug. 5/2 Spires, domes, and needle-points of dolomite. 
1889 /dicd. 5 Sept. 1/3 ‘ Needle point’ is the name of tbe 
most pointed shoe. : 

2. Point-lace made with the needle. 

1869 Mrs. PAttiser Lace iti. 26 The first is nade by the 
needle on a parchment pattern, and termed needle point. 
1893 IVesti. Gaz. 2 Mar. 4/1 When next time we buy a 
Vandyke collar of Trish lace..or..aflounce of needle-point. 

Nee‘dle-pointed, a. [NEEDLE sé. 1.] Havy- 
ing a point like that ofa needle. Chiefly fg. 

1599 ‘I’. M[ouret) Sz/kwormes 73 With needle-pointed 
tongue The Flies have bor’d a passage through their clewes. 
1635 Quartes Libl., Farewell i, He whose gentle palmes 
Thy needle-pointed sinnes have naild, 1768-74 Tucker Zé. 
Nat, (1834) 1. 541 Philology !..lend me thy needle-pointed 
pencil, tbat I may trace out the hair-breadth differences of 
language. 1851 Mayxe Reip Scalp Haut. xxxv. 270 The 
next opening brought in view sharp needle-pointed peaks. 

Needler (ni‘dle1). Also 4 neldere, 4-6 nede- 
ler. [f. NEEDLE sé. + -ER], Cf. MLG. néleler, 
MHG. zaddelwre (G. nadler).] A needle-maker ; 
also ¢rausf. (see quot. 1829). 

1362 Lanct. P, P/. A. v. 161 Hikke the hakeney mon and 
Hogge the neldere [B. v. 318 Hughe the nedeler}, ¢1515 
Cocke Lorell’s B.g Pynners, nedelers, and glasyers. 1688 
Hoime Armoury i. 387/1 Needler’s Punch. ..With this 
tool the Eye of the Needle is made. 1720 Strype Sfozw’'s 
Surv. 1. v. xv.241/1 Pinnersand Needlers, 1829 BrockeTT 
NV. C. Gloss. (ed. 2), Needler, a keen, active, thrifty person 
—a niggard. 1881 Durrirtp Don Quixote 1. 209 Three 
needlers from the square of Cordova. 

Needless (nidlés), a. Forms: 3 neodeles, 
4 ned(de )les, -lez, 4-6 nedeles, (6 -lesse), 6-7 
need(e)lesse, (6 -les, neadeles), 6- needless. 
[f Neep sé, + -tess. Cf. MDu. xodeloos (Du. 
noodeloos), MIG. r6tlés (G. nothlos).] 

+1. In quasi-adverbial nse: Without any com- 
pulsion or necessity ; necdlessly. Ods. 

ai2zz5 Ley. Kath. 1023 Monnes unmihte pet he neodeles 
nom upon him seoluen. dr. 1176. ¢ 1290 Beket 1630 in 
S. E. Leg. 1. 153 ‘ Beth stille’, he seide, ‘3e makiez deol 
neodeles noupe ech-on.’ @ 1300 Cursor M. 28460 Neddeles 
oft bot for glotri Stulth o mete and drink did i. ¢1380 


| 


NEEDLEWOREER. 


Wyecuir IVs. (1880) 51 Pei gon ydel fro contre to contre.. 
beggynge nedles of pore men. 1475 Rolls of Parlt. V1. 
136/1 For..fere of deth theruppon folowyng, which he 
must nedles have entred in if he had appered. 

2. Not needed or wanted ; unnecessary, useless, 
uncalled for. (Common from ¢ 1570.) 

@ 1300 Cursor Mf. 1141 For pi nedeles wickedhede, Pou 
sal lede ever pi lijf in nede. c1380 Wycur Se/. Wks. 111, 
274 Freris pat..robben be pore peple bi stronge beggynge 
and nedles. 1475 Bk. Noblesse (Roxh.) 72 Many nedeles 
officers..reignyng and ruling over theym. 1530 Patscr. 
643/2 It is nedelesse to speake of the price. 1588 J. UDALL 
Demonstr, Discipline (Arb.) 21 That office which is needles 
in the church is also vnlawful. 1612 Woonatt Surg. ATate 
Wks. (1653) 21,1 have seen men lamed by the needless use 
of caustick medicines. 1667 Mitton P. Z. vit. 494 Thou.. 
gav’st them Names, Needless to thee repeated. 1727 De 
Fore Syst. Alagic 1. il. (1840) 38 The search after their names 
would be..needless. 1780 Bentnam Princ. Legisé, xii, § 22 
It is needless to multiply examples any further, 1855 
Macautay //ist. Eng. xix. 1V. 280 The message was need- 
less. 1880 Spurcron Plonghm. Pict. 117 Beware of evil 
questions which raise needless doubts. 

+ 3. Having no want; not in need or want. Ods. 

1380 Lay Folks €Catech. (Lamb. MS.) 666 pey don here 
almes more to pe nedles pan to pe verry nedy. 1390 Gower 
Conf. 1. 152 Erthe is the most nedeles, And most men helpe 
it natheles. 1600 SHaks. A. Y. “4. ui. 46 First, for his 
weeping into the needlesse streame. 1668 R.. STEELE 
Husbandm. Calling v. (1672) 94 He considers that it’s safer 
to relieve nine needless beggars, than to turn away one 
needy one. 

Needlessly (nfdlésli), adv. [f. prec. + Lv 2.] 
In a needless or unnecessary manner; without 
necessity. 

1388 Purvey Prol, Bible x, Thei sweren custumably, 
nedelessly, and ofte unavisily and fals. 1628 WiTHER 
Brit. Rememb, Vv. 322 They did but needlesly their fictions 
borrow To set it forth. 1651 Hornpes Leviath. m. xlii. 272 
They have needlessely cast away their lives. 1710 BERKE- 
LeY Prine. Hum. Kuowl. 1. § 22, lam afraid..l am need- 
lessly prolix in handling this subject. 1784 Cowrer Tas& 
vi. 563 The man Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
1816 J. Witson City of Plague 1. i, 21 We often.. Need- 
lessly wept when they were in their joy. 1859 Buck e in 
Huth Lze (1880) II. 6, I do not see why I should needlessly 
charge myself witb inaccuracy, 

Needlessness (ndlésnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The fact of being needless; unnecessariness. 

1607. Schol. Disc.agst. Antichr. 1.iii. 126 [134] He will wipe 
this suspition of a needlessnes away, and so will proue it 
needfull, 1 R. L’Estrance Evasm. Collog. (1725) 16 
To convince the World of the vanity and needlessness of 
invocating saints. 1775 De Lotme Eng. Constit. Advt. 
(1784) 18 The needlessness of an armed force to support 
itself by. 1894 Chicago Advance 22 Nov. 254/2 Speaking 
of the needlessness of the Sunday paper. 

Needlestone. Afiz. [ad. G. nadelslein.] 
A name formerly given to various minerals having 
needle-like crystals, as natrolite and scolecite. 

1820 Brooke in Annals Philos. XV1. 193, I shall call the 
Auvergne variety, Mesotype ; that from Iceland and Ferro, 
Needlestone. 1836 T. THomson A77x., Geol., etc. 1.318 Most 
of the needlestones found in tbe amygdaloidal rocks in 
Scotland belong to it likewise. 1843 J. E. PortLock Geo/. 
220 Implanted tufts of radiating crystals of needle-stone 
frequently occur, 1885 Ramsay JZinerad, (ed. 3) 296. 

Nee‘dlewoman. [NEEDLEsé.1.] A woman 
who works with the needlc ; a sempstress. 

161x1 Mippteton & Dekker Roaring Girl 1.i, You are 
busied with a needle-woman. a@ 1667 Jer. Taytor Suppé. 
Ser. for Year (1678) 104 She was a good needle-woman 
and a good huswife. 1776 Carlisle Mag. 7 Sept. 143 She 
endeavoured to procure employment as a needle-woman. 
1863 W. Puitirs Speeches ii. 31 The crowded and starved 
ranks of the needlewomen. 1879 MerepirH Zgoist xiv, As 
a rule authoresses are not needlewomen. 

Needlework. Also 6 neilde-. [f. NEEDLE 
sh... Cf. G. nadelwerhk, Du. naaldenwerk.] 

1. Work done with the needle; sewing, em- 
broidery, or fancy work. 

1382 Wycuir £-rod, xxvi. 1 Ten curteyns. .dyuersid with 
nedle werk, thow shalt make. 1466-7 A dingdon Rolls (Cam- 
den) 134, ij paroll’de nedylworke. 1534 in Peacock Eng. 
Ch. Furniture (1866) 194 Enclosid in a purse of neilde werk. 
1555 Epen Decades 103 A fair sherte wrought with needle 
woorke. 1615 Band, Kuffe, + Cuffe (Halliwell) 11, I scorn 
to make anything of thee, Band, but needle-worke. 1697 
Drvven Aineid x1. 1142 With Flowers of Needlework 
distinguished o're. 1753 HocartH Azal. Beauty xii. 97 
There is a sort of needle-work called Irish-stitcb. 1784 
Cowver Yask 1, 34 A splendid cover..of tapestry richly 
wrought..or needlework sublime. 1848 Lytron Harold 
1.1, The industry of the women decorated wall and furni- 
ture with needlework and hangings. 1865 Dickens J/zté. 
Fr... iti, A girl sat engaged in needlework. 

attrib, 1686 tr. Chardin’s Trav. Persia 262 Embroider’d 
Handkerchers, ‘oylets, Needlework Night-Caps. 

+b. p/. Different pieces or kinds of this work. 

1585 ‘I’. Wasuincton tr. Vicholay’s Voy. i. xiv. 128 
Making of diuers faire needleworks vpon cloth. 1621 Bur- 
Ton cluat, Atel, u. ii, wv. (1651) 286 Women..have curious 
needle-works, Cut-works, spinning. 1673 Lady's Cad/. un. i. 
$9 Writing, needle-works, languages, music, or tbe like. 
1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa (1811) VIII. 336 Her skill in 
almost all sorts of fine needle-works. a 

2. Wooden frame-work in house-building. rare. 

1686 Plot Staffordsh. 173 Plaister for floors, seelings, and 
the walls of Needle-work houses, 1849 Wrate Dict. Terms. 

So Nee‘dleworker, a worker with the needle. 

1611 Biste E-rod. xxxvi. 37 marg., The work of a needle- 
worker, or embroiderer. 17§3 Hocartu Anal. Beauty xii. 
97 The nicest needle-workers are taught to weave it intc 
every flower and leaf. 1865 Chx Nemembrancer Apr. 
347 More fixity of purpose than the lower class of needle. 


a 


NEEDLE-WROUGHT. 


workersareequal to. 1898 Woman's Signal 23 June 387/1 

Governesses, needleworkers, or secretaries. 
Nee‘dle-wrought, 2. Also 6 neeld-. [f. 

NEEDLE sé.) Worked or ornamented with the 


needle ; embroidered. 

3s6z PHaer “Enefd 1x.Ccjb, The worthy soa of Arceus 
duke Gay needlewrought in cloke. 1582 STANYHURST 
Aeneis 1. (Arb.) 40 On neeld wroght carpets theese guestes 
were al vsshered aptly. 1643 Licutroor Glean, Ex. 52 A 
needle-wrought girdle. 1692 WasHincTon tr, M/rlton's Def. 
People Eng. M.'s Wks. 1738 1. 533 You describe no true 
Britains, but painted ones, or rather Needle-wrought Men 
instead of them. i 

+Nee‘dling, 2. Obs. rare—. [f. NEED 56. 
+ -LING1 1.] A needy person. 

1608 Syvivester Du Lartas u. iv. ut Schrsm 467 Sure, 
a good turn shall never guerdon want ; A Gift to Needling» 
is not given, but lent. — : 

Needling (n7dlin), v4/. sd. {f NEEDLE v.] 

1. a. (See quot. 1854.) b. The operation of 
inserting needle-beams; the method of doing this. 

1854 Miss Baker Gloss. Northampt., Needling, a builder's 
term for perpendicular studding, to part off the acute angle 
ofa roof. ¢1880 Architect. Soc. Dict.s.v., ue of the most 
important examples of needling was that performed at 
Bayeux cathedral. 1901 J. Black's Carp. & Burld., Scaffola- 
ing 48 Fig. 3..gives needling of bottom shore and strutting 
to top and second rakers. 4 

2. The action or process of using a needle of any 
kind ; work done with a needle. 

1878 Sara in Gent?, Mag. May 555 The last [engraving] 
being at least three parts of machine work to one of free- 
handed needling. . 

b. spec. An operation performed on the eye 
with a surgical needle. 

1879 St. George’s Hosp. Rep. \X. 483 Cataracts. dealt 
with 19 needling, suction, and ..capsular operation. 

+ Needling, 2¢v. Ols. Forms: 1 néad- 
lunga, uydlinga, 3 nedlunge, 3-4 -linge, 4 
-ling, -lyng, nedelynge. [See NEepD sé. and 
LING 2, and cf. next.] 

1. Forcibly; by force. 

c1000 Ecrric St. Basil's Aduron, ix. (1849) 52 Maneza 
..beod benamede neadlunga hyra agenes, c 1000 Penurt. 
Egbert in Vhorpe Laws I1. 186 zif hwa..maden nydinga 
{z.r. nydlinga) nind. c1200 771. Coll. Hom. 199 {Vhe 
adder) crieped nedlinge pureh nerewe hole, and bileued hire 
hude baften hire. 

2. Necessarily. 

ai12z5 Ancr. R. 190 Nedlunge 3¢ moten underuongen me. 
€137§ Sc. Leg. Saints L (Catherine) 126 All ydolis of stok 
& stane mone nedling rot, & wast, & wane. ¢1380 Lay 
Folks Catech. (Lamb. MS) 100 Pese askyngys most nede- 
lynge be fulfyllyd. 

Nee‘dlings, adv. Obs. (exc. north. dial.) 
Forms: 4-6 ned-, nede-, (5 nedy-), 5-6 Sc. 
neid-, 6 neyd- (also with -linges, -is, -lynges, 
-is, etc.); 5 nedelonges. [f. NEED sd. + -Zings: 
see prec. and -LING*.] Necessarily ; of neccssity. 

13.. Cursor M. 2450 (Gutt.), Pair bestis nedlinges most pai 
flitt. ¢ 1380 Wyciir Sera. Sel. Wks. 1. 61 Mannis spirit.. 
mut nedelingi; do what ony of pes vertues doib. c1420 
Sir Amadace (Camden) xii, Nedelonges most I sitte him 
by, .. For he wasse my wedutte fere. c1450 Loveticiu 
Merlin 2372 Nedylynges thedyr moste He go. _ 1513 DouGias 
nets x. vili. 76 Ane schort..terme is set Of lyfe, qulien 
all most neydlyngis pay that det. 

Needly (u7dli), a. rare. [f. NeepLe sd. + 
-¥1.]_ Resembling a necdle or ncedles. 

1671 Marten Voy. Spitsbergen in Ace. Sev. Late Voy. u. 
(1694) 52 The needly Snow is generated by Westerly and 
Southerly Winds. 1869 BrackmMorr Lorna D. (1891) 132 
His..small quick eyes, and black needly beard. 

+Needly, adv.) Obs. Forms: 1 néodlice, 
3 neod(e)liche, 4-5 ne(e)dely. [OE. xdodlice 
(= OS. windliko), {. ‘néod desire, eagerness.] 
Zealously, carefully ; carnestly. 
cgootr. Brda's Hist. u. xiii, Neenig binra pegna neodlicor 
.hine sylfne underpeodde. c1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 262 
Rudan geseod on ele odde on wine..smire pa sidan mid by 
neodlice, c1z05 Lay. 15594 Heo arisen up & eoden neor 
& neodeliche 3erden of pissere uncude talen. 1340-70 Adis. 
anunder Ae A rink [she] sendes Anon too Nectanabus & 
needely hym praies, Pat he cofly comme too carpen her ty'll. 
2¢1475 Sgr. lowe Degre 293 Ue bethought hymn nedely, 
Every daye, .. How he myght venged be On that lady. 

+ Nee-dly, adv.2 Obs. Forms: 4 nedlyech(e, 
-like, 4-5 ned(e)lich(e; 4-5 nedly, 4-6 nedely, 
(4 -li), 6 needely, need(y)lie, -lye, 6-7 needly. 
{f. Neep sé. + -Ly2. Ch MDu. sodelike, MLG. 
notliken, MHIG. nét-, natliche.| Necessarily; of 
necessity. 

1303 R. Brunse /fandl. Synne_12399 Alle bo bat sey 
*hem behoueb nedely’, pey acoupe God of here folye. ¢ 1330 
— Chron. Wace (Rolls) 8040 Nedlike at pe y mot 
wyse how, Who pan gat by sone Merlyne. ¢ 1380 Wvyciir 
Servi. Sel. Wks. 11. 342 Ech sufficience of man mut nedeli 
be jovun of God. 1432-50 tr. A/rgden (Rolls) VII. 259 
He muste nedely obbey the writynge of the pope. 1477 
Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 22 Slouthe nor delay not that 
Mhou must nedely execute. 1515 Barctay “eloges 1. (1570) 
Biij, Of atrene vesell then must thou nedely diinke. 1596 
Lovce Marg. Amer. 38 A grove, thorow which the new 
mauried couple should needly passe. 1647 Tare Cos. 
Kev. xiii. 7 Vhe Jesuites will still needly have the Roman 
Church to be the Catholike Church. 

Needment (nidmint). [f. NEED sé. or v.J 

1, fl. Things needcd, necessaries ; esp. personal 
Tequisites carried as luggage. 
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1590 Spenser F. Q.1. 1.6 Adwarfe. .wearied with bearing 
of her bag Of needinentsat his backe. a 1641br. Mountacu 
Acts & Alon. (1642) 426 To provide apparel] and other need- 
nents for them. 1748 THosson Cast. /ndoé. i. vi, There, 
up to earn the needments of the day, he found dame Poverty. 
1847 Worpsw. in Chr. Wordsw. ev. (1851) I. 14 Carrying 
each his needments tied up in a pocket handkerchief. 1862 
Sara Ship Chandler i, Longport supplied the colonial isles 
and the plantations with all their needments. 

2. 7/. Needs, requirements. Now Sc. rare. 

1603 H. Crosse Vertnes Comm. (1878) 94 A man should... 
impart the benefite to the needments and necessitie of other. 
1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage vi. x. 515 They haue not left 
the people sufficient for their needments. 1871 Gi_movr 
Pen-Folk (1873) 39 1f lam set in judgment on the needments 


of others. 
+ Need-nail, 54. Sc. Obs. rare—'. {ad. LG. 


neednagel |G. nietnagel, Sw. nttnagel, Da. net- 
nagle), {.(M)LG. eden to clinch = MDu., 2eder, 
OHG. hutolan (G. nieten; Sw. nita, Na. ntlle), 
ON. Anjédda (Norw. njoda, noda, Sw. ndda).] A 
clinched nail. In quot. fg. 

1732 T. Boston Crook in Lot (1745) 111 Who will not 
Hunts themselves... will find their obstinacy a need-nail, 
that will keep their misery ever fast on them. 

+ Need-nail, 7. Sc. Ods. [prob. ad. LG.*xeed- 
nagelen: sec prec.] ¢rans. To secure firmly by 
means of clinched nails. (See also quot. 1808.) 

1563 WIN3ET Four Scotr Thre Quest. Wks. (S.T.S.) 1.139 
Wtheris .. hes in thare imaginatioun cloisit vp, slotit, and 
neidnalit the samin 3ettis of ourharetage. 1580 Reg. Privy 
Council Scot. 111. 337 Quhill he neid naillit and lockit the 
duris thairof. 1659 A. Hay Déary S.H.S.) 44, 1 vieued 
also the yairds and caused neednaile the dors. 1689 in 
Lander & Landerdale vii. (1902) 76 Lady Lauderdale. . 
caused neidnail all the Church doors and windows. 1808 
Jamieson s.v., A window is said to be neidnail’d, when it is 
so fixed with nails in the inside, that the sash cannot be 
lifted up. ‘This is an improper sense. 

Need-not (nfdngt). [f Neep v. + Nor.] An 
unnecessary thing. 

1650 Friter /sga/ 1. iii. 8 Such glittering need-nots to 
humane happinesse. 1809 Mackin Gi? Silas vir. xvi. ? 12, 
1 have not laid out the veriest trifle in need-nots. 1859 
W. H. Guecory £gyPpt 11. 204 Purchasing the necessaries 
..and the many need-nots which one considers so indispen- 
sable, and so soon flings away. 

Weedom(e, variants of NEEDHAM Oés, 

Needs (nidz), adv. Forms: 1 nydes, 1-6 
nedes, 4 neodes, 4-5 nedez, 4-6 nedis, 4-7 
needes, § neds, needis, 5-6 nedys, 7 Sc. neids, 
4- needs. [OL. mydes, nédes: see NEED sé, and 
-8.] Of necessity, necessarily. 

a. In gencral use. Now rare. 

In 14-15th c. frequently used with dehozre. 

ar1o00 Laws si: lfred xii, Se pe hine ponne nedes ofsloze, 
o0dde unwillum. ¢1131 O. £. Chron, (Laud MS.) an. 1131 
Hi scolden nedes. 13.. Cursor Al. 5869 (Gott.), Fra pat 
time nedis had pai, Do tua iornays apon a day. @ 1352 
Misot Poems (ed, Hall) ix. 28 At be Neuil cros nedes bud 
pam knele. 1393 Laxcu ?. P24. C. xin. 215 {Thou] art so loth 
to leue that leue shalt needs. ¢ 1449 PEcock RP Es 1. il. 9 


prove a succession and therefore needes a visibiliie from 
the time of the aposths, 1870 Rosserti Poems, Burden 
Nineveh xv, And needs were years and lustres flown Ere 
strength of man could vanquish thee. 

b. In clauses containing mzst. 

¢1374 Craucer Soeth, wi. pr. xii, (1868) 106 Nedes the 
wordes moten ben cosynes to bo pinges of whiche bei speken,. 
1440 Jacob's Well 261 Nedys 1, & my wyif, & my chyl- 
deryn..muste lyve. 1470-85 Matory Arthur vin. 1. 273 
Depe draugchtes of deth toke her, that nedes she must dye, 
1583 TV. Watson Poems (Arb.) 60 But needes perforce | 
must become content To mealt in minde. 1642 Rocers 
Naaman 346 It must be needs a very reproveable evill 
which causeth such a fulsomenesse. 1782 Cowrrr Crlpra 
89 Stooping down as needs he must Whocannot sit upright. 

e. Directly following the vb., in mes? needs. 

13.. Guy Wari. (A.) 3668 So miche folk ber was y-slawe 
. He most nedes opon men go. ¢ 1380 Wycuir Serv. Sel. 
Wks. I. 218 Pes bingis moten nedis be, but 5it is not anoon 
ende. ¢€1449 Pecock Kepr. u. iii. 1449 The argument now 
maad muste needis haue his entent. 1529 Wotsey in Four 
C. Lng. Lett. (1880) 10 Thes thyngs consyderyd .. must 
nedys make me yn agony. 1641 J. Jacresox True Evang. 
7. u. 129, I must needs begin with Ignatius. a 1688 Cuv- 
wort Jimut, Mor. (1731) 113 The Soul must needs have 
the same Passions. 1741 Mippir10N Creero (1742) I. ii. 126 
If every thing must needs be committed to Pompey. 182z 
W. Irvine Braceb. /fall 11. 374 Vhe Squire must needs 
have something of the old ceremonies observed on the 
occasion. 1875 Hers £ss., Dom. Rule 37 A man thinks 
that he must needs understand those whom he sees daily. 

Prov. ¢ 1420 LyyG. Assembly of Gods 21 He must nedys 
go that the deuell dryves. 1532 [see Drive v. 1b]. 1601 
SHaks. Alls Well 1. iii. 31. 1638 SANDERSON Serv. (1681) 


ne an 
. So needs must. 
esp. after chav or tf. 
1390 GowErR Conf. 1. 291 For it is seid thus overal, That 
nedes mot thatnede schal. 1447 BoKEeNuam Seyutys (Roxb.) 
38 For than he nedys must yeve credence. 1550 CRowLey 
Epigr. 88 Nedes must we have places for vitayls to be solde. 
1604 E. Grimstone Hist. Siege Ostend 195 We beleeue them 
no more then needs must. 1667 Mitton /. LZ. 1v. 412 Needs 
must the Power That made us.. Be infinitly good. 1734 
Bernecey Left, Wks. 1871 1V. 218, I shall stay no longer 
in Dublin than needs must. 1782 Cowrer Gr/pin 188 My 
head is twice as big as yours, They therefore needs must fit. 
1821 Scort Acuil/ze. xv1, I... would have no more of these 
follies than needs must. 1871 Browninc Balaustion 2287 
She shall go, if needs must. 


Freq. as an elliptic phrase, 


| 


NEEDY. 


Prov. 1523 Skriton Garl. Laurel 1434 Nedes must he 
rin that the deuyll dryuith. 1613 PurcHas Prigvimage 1. 
xv. 71 Needs must they goe whom the diuell driueth. «@ 1659 
{see Drive v. xb). 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick. v, Needs 
inust, when somebody drives. 1898 J. ARCH Slory of Life 
xvi. 379 Needs must when illness drives. 

e. Hill or would needs, implying determination 
or fixity of purpose. Now arch. 

1387 Trevisa A/igden (Rolls) V. 143 And 3if 3e willep 
neoes stryve, abydeth be dome of God Almy3ty. 1534 More 
Treat. Passion Wks. 1274/1 She bi the diuels entisement 
wold nedes knowe euyll to. 1610 SHaks. Termp. 1. ii. 108 
He needes will be Absolute Millaine. 1662 J. Davies tr. 
Olearins’ Voy. Ambass. 36, 1 would needs..go and see the 
town of Wisby. 1768 STERNE Sent. Journ., Passport Ver- 
satlles i.), The master of my hotel. .will needs have it.. that 
I should be sent to the Bastile. 1828 Scott F. AL. Perth 
xxx, Vulean..would needs wed Venus, and our Chionicles 
tell us what came of it. 

Hence Nee‘ds-be s/., necessity. 

1881 A. W. Momentr Orig, Evil 31 Peter could discover 
no needs-be in the humiliation and death of Christ. 1894 
Westin, Gaz, 27 Nov. 2/2 A penetrating insight into the 
needs-be of a finely touched nature. 

+ Needs cost, cdv. Obs. [f. prec. + Cost 
sb... 1.] Necessarily, of necessity. 

¢ 1385 Cuaucer L. G. IV. 2607 Hyfermnestra, Nedis cost 
this thyng muste haue an ende. ¢1449 Prcock Aepr. m1. 
iv. 301 Therfore needis cost it muste be grauntid,.that Crist 
{etc.]. 1513 More Arch. /// (1883) 49 1f we should, nedes 
cost, fall in perill one way or other. 

+Needsly, adv. Ofs. Korms: 4-5 nedesly, 
5 nedysly, needisli, -ly, 6 needesly, (7 -lie), 
6-7 needsly. [f.as prec. + -LY?.] Necessarily, 
of necessity. (Ustially with szzrs7.) 

€ 1449 Pecock Nefr. u. xiv. 192 The..vsing of this thing 
is not necessarie (that is to sete, is not needisly to be had). 
1495 Trevisa’s Barth. De P. R. Ax, vi. (W. de W.) 864 
‘Thenne must the coloure nedesly be meane. 1593 G. Har- 
vey Prerce's Super. 139, 1 never longed to fight it out with 
flat strokes, untill I must needesly needes. 1612 DrayvTon 
Poly-olb, vin. 243 By no meanes she could hold, but needsly 
she must showe Her liking. 1656 J. Iisarp Conn. Heb, i. 
15 Death..must needsly therefore be terrible to those whose 
lives and hopes end together. 

Needsome (nidsiim), a. rare. [f. NEED sd. 
+ -SoME.] ta. Neccssary. Ods.—' b. Needy. 

c1650 Don Bellianis 49 So many needsome advertisements 
1 presume to tell you. 1870 Verney Leftice Lisle 305 I'm 
a needsonie woman now, ‘vithout e’era one o' "um. 

+ Needways, a/v. north. and Se. Obs. [f. 
NEED s6,+ -ways.] By or because of necessity. 

@1300 Cursor JA. 5869 Fra pat tide ned-wais suld pai Do 
tua dais werkes on a dai. /drd. 8712 Nede-wais it most 
tuix pam be part, 1375 LBaxsour Bruce v. 242 Schir, 
neidwais I will wend, And tak auentur that god will giff. 

So + Needway adv. Sc. Obs. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xix. 156 The behufis neid-way.. 
To this thing heir say thine aviss. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints 
XANL (Zustsn) 8 He man fle nedway migre his. 

Needy (uidi), @ Forms: 2-4 neodi, 3-4 
neody, 3-5 nedi, 4 needi, 4-5 nede, 4-6 nedy, 
5 neddy, nedye, nedie, neady, Sc. neidy, 6-7 
needie, 6- needy. [f. Neep sh. +-¥l. Ct. 
MDu. nodich (Du. noodig, OLIG. nélag, néleg 
(MHG. w6tic, noetic. G. nothig\, ON. nandigr 
(Sw. and Da. nd/iz).] 

1. Of persons, etc.; Poor, indigent, necessitous. 
a. Used absolutely. (Chiefly as A/.) 

¢1175 Lamb. J/om. 135 Delen heo bet euric neodi de heo 
biseced sum bing ber giata, a 1300 Cursor J/. 103 Lauedi 
scho ¢s o leuedis all .., To nedi neghest on to call. 1362 
Lanct. 2, 27. A. vu. 14 The neodt and the nakede, nym 
3ceme hou thei liggen. «1450 Myrc 1591 ‘lo pe nedy 3eue 

ow large. 1560 Daus tr. Séevdane’s Comm, 47, What 
time the pore and nedye are releved. 1633 Br. Hatt Occas. 
Aledtt. § 138, 1 am sure I want no lesse then the neediest. 
1764 Gowns. 7rav. 307 At gold’s superior charms all 
freedom flies; The needy sell it, and the rich inan buys. 
1801 Wer. Fral. V. 528 Not only to acconrmodate the poor 
and the needy, but to advance the public good. 1864 Pusey 
Lect, Dantel (1876) 483 The sons of the needy. 

b. In attributive or predicative use. 

1297 R. Gtouc. (Rolls) 6780 Reufol he was to nedi men, 
of is almes large & fre. 1362 Lancer. 7’. 74 A. vin. 51 The 
pore Vhat is innocent and neodi and no mon hath apeyret. 
1439 E. £. Wirl/s (1882) 130 To x of the nedyest parys- 
chirches yn the Cuntre by sidys. ¢1510 More Picus Wks. 
6/1 [Yo] releue the necessitie and misery of poore nedie 
people. 1576 Gascoicne Steele G2. (Arb.) 59 But fewe 
regard their needy neighbours lacke. 1611 I}. Joxson Catz- 
Zine wt. iii, With the old needie troops that follow’d Sylla. 
1738 Port Epil. Sat. 1. 44 Have yon less pity for the needy 
Cheat, The poor and friendless Villain, than the Great? 
1829 J. W. Croker in C. Papers 21 Aug. (1884) TH. 23 Our 
papers are now very poorly done, by needy adventurers. 
3878 Lecxy Aug. fn 18th C. 1. it 246 For the education of 
his needy fellow-citizens. 

transf. 1630 2K. Johnson's Kingd. §& Commu. 626 In 
some places it is admirable fruitfull, in other places very 
barren and needy. 1868 Lyxcu Avendet CXLVML. Ui, The 
sky is in its working dress, And needy earth befriends. 

+e. In need of a thing. Ods. rare. ; 

1597 Howson Serm. 31 We..are ..needy of all things but 
hunger and feare. 1601 R. Jounson Atugd. § Conn. 
111 They againe are needie of the waxe, honie [etc.].. which 
are brougbt thither from Prussia. 

2. Of circumstances, ctc.: 


poverty or need. ; 

1574 R. Cox in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. in. 1V. 37 In this 
nedy and beggerly tyme. 1592 SuHaxs. Lom. 4 Ful, Vs i, 42 
In his needie shop a Tortoyrs hung. 1638 Juntus Paint. 
Ancients 29 Our poor and needy life. 1674 TEMPLE Mise., 


Characterized by 


NEEL. 


To C’tess Essex (1680) 173 We bring into the world with us 
a poor needy uncertain life. 
b. Of search; Close, anxious. 

1867 G. MacponatD /ocnis 19 That neediest searcb will 
not avail To find a refuge here. 

+ 3. Under a necessity /o do something. Ods.—* 

¢1400 Love Bonavent. Mirr. ix. (B.N.C. MS.) If. 29 As 
the childe Jesu were a pure man and not god, nedy to kepe 
the obseruance of the lawe. 

+4. Needful, necessary. Os. 

1487 Act 3 feu. Vi /,c. 11 § x Fullers..that shuld lyveand 
obtayne their nedy sustentacion by meane of drapery. @ 1535 
Frere & Boye 45 (W.de W.), Therto soone I assent, For that 
me thynketh moost nedy. 1608 SHaxs. Per. 1. iv. 95 These 
our ships.. Are stored with corn to make your needy bread. 

Needyhood: see Nerepinoop, Needylie, 
var, of NEEDLY adv.? Obs. WNeef, var. of NIEVE. 
Neeger, var. of Necen. Nee3h, obs. f, NiGu. 

+ Neel, obs. form of ANIL. 

1583 J. Newserv in Hakluyt /’oy. (1589) 209 Neel the 
churle, 70 ducats. 

+ Neele, obs. form of EEu. 

14.. in Wr.-Wiilcker 625 <1 ueuzd/a, neele. 

Neel-gaw, obs. form of NyLGHau. 

Neem (n/m). Also neemb, nim(b. [a. Hindi 
nim, Skr. nimba.] An East Indian tree; the 


margosa. Also seem-/ree. 

1824 Heser ¥ruZ 1 Oct., A grove of neem-trees. 1846 
[see Marcosa]. 1885 E. ArRNoLD Secret of Death Introd. 3 
Bright with fragrant blossoms, borne By neem and baubul. 

b. altrié. with o2/, b/oom, etc. 

1856 Orr's Circ. Sci., Pract. Chem. 453 A solid fat called 
Neem oil, or Vaypum uunay,is obtained from the ripe fruit 
of the margosa tree. 1879 KE. \rnotp L/. Aséa iv. iii, When 
the foot fell as though it trod on piles Of neem-blooms. 

Neemly, obs. form of NimBiy adv. 

Neen, north. dial. form of NINE. 

Neentishe: see ANIENTISE v. 

Neep (nip). Forms: 1 nép, 1, 4-5 nep, 
4-7 nepe, 5-6 neppe, Sc. neip, 5- neep, (9 
neap). [OE. w#~, ad. L. ndpus Nave 56.3 ON, 
nepa (still in mod. Norw. and Icel.) was prob. 
adopted from English.] 

1. Aturnip. Also a/trid. 

The usual name itn all Sc. dialects, and current in North- 
uinberland and some southern counties. 

c 725 Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) N 40 Vafis, naep. c 1000 Sar. 
Leechd, \1. 214 Healde hine ponne..wib pisan, & beana, & 
nzpas, 13.. 5. £. Leg, (MS. Bodl. 779) in Herrig Archiv 
LXXXI1. 335/68 Al his lyf to penaunce pis goodman hap 
I-dy3t; xv. uepus he et ech day, ¢1340 Nominale (Skeat) 
236 Man in the 3erde pullith nepus. ¢14z0 Pallad, on I] ush. 
1x. 29 Now rape and neep in places drie is sowe. ¢1470 
Henryson Jor. Fab, x. (For & Wolf) xxiv, Quhite as ane 
neip, and iound als as ane seill. rg0z AxNoL_pr Chron, 
(1811) 171 Porettis, tame nepis, and parcely, and other erbis 
off medecyn. 1544 PuaerR Regiu. Life (1553) Liv, Nepes 
also and rapes and radyshe..maye bee well inoughe per- 
mitted. 1674 Buiounr Glossogr. (ed. 4), Nefe, a turnip or 
navew. The word is still retein'd in Herefordshire. 1724 
Ramsav 7'va-¢. Misc. (1733) 11. 167 As round as a Neep 
come todlen hame. 1826 J. Witson .Voct. clmbr. Wks. 
1855 I.'207 Juicy neeps that melt in tbe mooth o’ their ain 
accord. 1872 C. Gisson Lack of Gold xviii, The laddies 
paraded the village with neep-lanterns. 1887 P, MCNeitt 
Blaweari¢e 112 You might as well send a hungry stirk into 
a field among neeps, and expect it not to eat. 

+2. Wild neep, (see quots. and NEp sé.7), Also 
English neep (?). Obs. 

¢ 1000 /ELrric Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 135 Nafa siluatica, 
sperewyrt, ve/ wilde nap.  /6id. 136 Dihtanznns, vel bibul- 
cos, wilde nxp. croeo Sax. Leeched. WN. 12 To wensealfe 
nim .. hremnes fot, angliscne nap & finul. a@ 1387 Szxzon. 
Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 13 Sriouia, wilde nepe. ¢ 1440 
Pronip, Parw, 353/1 Nepe, herbe, cologuintida, cucurbita, 

Weep, Neer, obs. forms of Near, Near, 

Neer (niet). Now dal. Forms: 4-5, 9 nere, 
5-6, 9 neer, 6, 9 neir(e, 9 niere; 6 neare, 8-9 
near, (8 inear, 9 ear). [ME. xére, perh. repr. 
an OF. *2dora or *ndore=MDu. aiere lem. (etre, 
nyre, Du. nier), MLG. xéve, OHG. xioro, niero 
masc. (G. nieve fem.), ON. xyra@ neut. (Norw. 
nyra, nyre, Da. nyre; Sw. njere masc.), of un- 
certain origin.) A kidney. 

In coinmoun dial. use in the northern, north-midland, and 
eastern counties; the Suffolk 2ire, uyre is prob. froin ON. 

ar1300 £, £. Psalter \xxii. 21 Mi neres ere torned for vn- 
quert. ¢3375 Sc. Lev. Saints xxii. (Laurence) 12 It brakis 
pe stane, Pat man in bledyr ore nere hastane. c¢1qz0 Liber 
Cocorum 11862) 52 Pe hert of schepe, be nere pou take. 
c1qgo Promp. Parv, 3353/1 Neere of a Leest, re. 1535 
CoverDAace /sa. xxxiv. 6 With the fatnesse of necres of the 
wethers. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 67 Vansay, that ts gude to 
purge the neiris. 1595 Duncan App. Etymol. (E.DS.) 73 
Ren, the neire, 1788 W. Marsa. Vorksh, 11. 337 Jear, 
or ear, the kidney. 1828 Carr Craze Gloss. 1841 
Hasitton wWVug.e Lit, 348 Will you eat a part of the niere? 
1868 G. Macvonaun A’, Falconer 1. 41, 1 would like a dish 
o’ your chits and nears. 

. altrib., as neer-creesh, -end, -fat, -strings. 

1444 Aberdeen Regr. (1844) I. 11 That na fleshowar .. tak 
oute of ony mutonne the neris or the nerecress. 1824 Mac- 
taGcart Gallovid. Eucycl. s.v. Veers, Neer-strings, those 
strings which are connected with the kidneys. 1877 A’. IV. 
Linc. Gloss. s.v., The near-end of a loin of veal is the part 
next the kidneys. 1886 S. IV. Linc. Gloss., Near-fat, the 
fat round the kidneys in a sheep, pig, or other animal. 

Ne’er (né-1), adv. Forms: 3-6ner, 4-7 nere, 
6-8 Sc. neir, 6 neare, 7 ne’r, neer(e, 7-8 ne’re, 6- 
ne’er. [Contracted form of Nevin, as e’er for ever] 


76 
1. Never. Chiefly poetic. 


c¢1zos Lay. 30205 He wolde ajein wenden heom to his 
folke. .and ner [c 1275 neuere] zeft a-3en teon. ¢1320 Casé. 
Love 427 Nere nowther speketh him good. 1387-8 T.. Usk 
Test. Love 1, vi. (Skeat) |. 89, I nere desyred wrathe of the 
people ne indignacion of the worthy. c¢1qz0 Chrou. Vilod. 
3089 In pe zere of grace., A thousonde euene and ner on mo, 
1s00-z0 Dunsar Poems xxxv, 21 ‘Thy trublit gaist sall neir 
moir be degest. 1589 R. Harvey /'2, J’erc. (1590) 25 Thou 
gettest such praise, As neer decaies. a 1631 Donxe Poeus 
(1650) 57 So these extreames shall ne'r their office doe. 1680 
Otway Orhan v. vii, Won. We ne're must meet again. .. 
Cast. Ne're meet again? AJox. No, never. 1738 Swirt 
Pol. Conversat. 46 You have the old Proverb on your Side, 
Naught's ne'er in Danger. ,1795 Burns Dionfries Volun- 
écersi, We'll ne’er permit a foreign foe On British ground 
torally. 1829 A. Haui.am in Lockhart Scot¢ (1839) IX. 332 
Those dogs that from him ne’er would rove. 

tb. / wot ne'er, IL know not. Ods. 

¢1380 Wycur Serve. Sel, Wks. 11. 93 Pei seiden to him, 
Where is he? And he seide, Y woot nere. ¢1400 Mausvev. 
(1839) xx. 219 Where [= whether] it be by Craft or be Nygro- 
mancye, I wot nere. ¢1475 Partenay 5702 Wherfor it gan 
do, certes wote I nere. 1513 More ich. J/1, Wks. 39/1, 
I wote nere whither any preachers woordes ought more to 
moue you. 1589 R. Ilarvuy 74 /'erc. (1590) 5 Nay I wot 
neere, but it hath left behind it a wale tn my throate. 

ce. Sc. Used eupliem. in place of dez/, devil. 

3814 Scotr lVav, Iviii, The ne’er be in me, sir, if I think 
you're safe. 1816 — Audig. ix, Iwas at the search.. 3 but 
ne’er-be-licket could they find that was to their purpose. 


2. Ne'er the less = NEVERTHELESS, 

@ 1300 Cursor Al, 21237 Bot ner-be-less for his liuelade, o 
biscop siben he tok pe hade. ¢ 1374 Citaucer Compl Mars 
139 But ner the lesse, for al his heuy armure, He foloweth 
her. 1447 Boxexuam Seyntys (Roxb.) 33 Nertheles vertu 
of necessyte I wyl make. 1542 Upatt Erasm. Apoph. 168), 
Nerethelesse many princes there bee, whiche..abuse the 
good menne. 1621 QuarLes Div. Poems, Esther Argt. viii, 
Yet be thy iust Petition ne’1thelesse Entirely granted. 182z 
Byron [Verner 1, i. 684 Ne’er the less I must have three. 


+b. So Neer the later or latter. Obs. 

1382 WyctiF Prov. xxiii. 3 If ner the latere thou haue 
power in tothi soule. c1qo00 Seryz 3120 Ner the lattir He 
held it nat al foly that Geffrey did clatir. 

3. Comb, as ne'er-changing, -dying, -ending; 
néer-seen, -sufficed, -louched. 

1594 Suaks. Rich. ///, 1. ii. 46 His new Kingdome of 
nere-changing night. 1606 — Aud. & CZ ui. xii, 31 Want 
will periure ‘he ne’re touch’d Vestall. 1612 J. Davirs 
Muse's Sacrifice Wks. (Grosart) 11. 83 Like a ne’er-suffized 
Graue. 1647 Srapyitton Fuvenal 226 She white sow..That 
for her thirty ne're-seen paps was fam’d. 1693 ConGRrEVE 
in Dryden's Fuvenal xi. (1697) 280 Arms, which to Man 
ne’er-dying Fame afford. a1704 T. Brown Sative Woman 
Wks, 1730 I. 56 A veng'ance of ne’er-ending harms. 

b. Ne'er-be-good, -do-good = Ne ER-DO-WELL. So 
+ Neer-lhrift. 

¢1440 York Myst. xxxiii. 266 Pou nerthrift [Arizted -thrist] 
of Nazareth, now neuvend is pi name. 1675 Cotton Sur- 
lesque upon &, Wks. (1725) 210 Vis that Nere-be-good, thy 
Son, Has made me do what I have done. @1814 /utrigues 
ofa Day v.i.in New Brit. Theatre 1, 168 A couple of as 
arrant ne‘er-be-goods as ever cheated a poor poet. 1824 
Scott [Vav, xxx, D'ye hear what the .. young gentleman 
says, ye drunken ne‘er-do-zo0d? 

Ne’er a, aaj. pir. Forms: 5-6 nere a, 7 
ne’re a, ne’r a, 8- ne’era; 8 dia/. narrow a, 9 
ner @, nar a, narra, norra, etc. See also Nary. 
{f. prec. + A ady.21c.J Never a, not a, no. 

In common Eng. dial. use: for forms see ng. Dial. Dict. 

cxr4z0 Pallad, on Husb, 1, 622 Ryght nere a del. Jéid. vi. 
154 Vche oon so from other That nere a sister touche nere 
a brother, ¢1530 Cré. of Love 1197 Me thoughte, he loved 
her nere adele, 1599 B. Jonson Ev. Alan out of Hunt, u. 
i, Vhere’s ne’re a Gentleman i’ the countrey has the like 
humors for the Hobby-horse as I haue. 1620 Quartes 
Pente/ogia ii, Could Sinners finde out ne’re a one, More fit 
than Thee, for them to spit upon? 1749 Fietpinc 70m: 
Fones yur, ii, There is narrow a one of all those officer 
fellows but looks upon himself to be as good as arrow a 
Squire of 500]. a-year. 1786 Burns /arwer’s Salut. ix, Mt 
Brooses thou had ne’er a fellow. 1786 — 7wa Dogs 184 
The ne’er a bit they’re ill to poor folk. 1826 Scorr Odd 
Afort.i, They are ne'er a hair better than them that [etc.]. 
1859 TuackEeray Virgin, xxii, Ne’er a one of thein has 
ever whispered her pretty little secrets to me. 


Ne’er-do-well, s¢. and a. Also north. and 
Se. -weel. (Cf. NE’ER adv. 3 b.]J 


The word being of northern and Sc. origin, the form -zveed 
is freq. employed even by southern writers. 


A. sd. One who never does, and is never likely 
to do, well; a good-for-nothing, worthless, dis- 


reputable person. 

1737 Ramsay Sc. Prov. (1750) 87 Some ha’e a hantla fauts, 
ye are ouly a ne’er-do-well. 1837 Dickens Pickw. x\viii, 
Only some drunken ne’er-do-weel finding his way home. 
1845 Axs. SmitH Jord. Scatlerg, Fam. v, 1 went to sea,— 
the refuge of all the ne’er-do-wells. 1893 LeLaxn Jem, II, 
76 A literary ne’er-do-weel, destined never toachieve fortune. 

B. adj. Never doing any good; good-for-no- 


thing, worthless. 

@1773 Frrcusson J/allow Fair Wks. (1800) 109 Ne’er- 
do-weel horse coupers. 1818 Scotr //rt, A/id/. xviii, Our 
auld ne’er-do-weel deevil’s-buckie o’ a mither. 1857 Mrs. 
Gasxkete C. Bronte ii. 1. 17 One of those ne'er-do-well lads 
who seem to have a kind of magnetic power for misfortunes. 
187z JearFRESON Jrides & Bridals 1. ix. 132 A saucy, 
tippling, ne’er-do-well fellow. 

Ilence Ne’er-do-wellish a.; Ne’er-do-weliism. 

1890 Jean Mippremass Tivo False Afoves 1.xiii. 199 Only 
the rowdyish and ne’er-do-weelish. 1892 Padl Mall G.5 
Aug. 3/1 Drunkenness, ne’er-do-wellisin [etc. }. 


NEF. 


Neere, -ness, neerhand, obs. ff. Near, etc. 
Nees, obs. form of Nkse£, nose; NIEcE. 
Neese, variant of Nrezr v., NESE, nose. 
Neest, variant of zest NExt ; obs. form of NEst. 
Neet, obs. f. Neat sd., Net, Nit; dial. f. Nicut. 
Neethur, -yr, obs. forms of NEITHER. 
Neeve, variant of Niev#, fist. 

Neewe, obs. form of New. 

Neeyng, obs. form of NEIGHING. 


Neeze (niz), v. Now xorth. dial, and Se 
Forms: 4-6 nese, 6 niese, Sc. neys, nyse, 6-9 
neese, (7 nees), 6-neeza. [ME. méser, prob. 
ad, ON. hujosa (Norw. njosa, nysa, Sw. nysa, Da. 
nyse) = OUG. niosan (G. niesen), MLG. nésen, 
neysen, MDu. xiesen (Du. xzezer), prob. of imita- 
tive origin: cf. FNusk, SNEEZE.) ‘To sneeze. 

c1340 .Voninale (Skeat) 172 Man cowith and nesith. 
1432-50 tr. (igden (Rolls) V. 389 A man nesynge. 1486 
Bk St. Albans ¢ vij, When ye se yowre hawke Nesyng 
and Castyng wat, thorogh her Nositrellis. 1544 Puarx 
Regin, Life (1553) A viij b, Ye must put in the nose of the 
pacient, pouder of pellitory of Spain..to make him to nese. 
1586 Cocan J/aven Health xxviii. ati 48 By eating of 
Mustard .. we are straightway .. provoked to neese, 1665 
Spencer Vulg. Prop, 96 When any one neezed they would 
venerate the noise as a kind of expression of the Deity in- 
shrined in the head. 1725 Braptry Fam. Dict. s.v. Mees- 
tng, A Horse, whose Head being stopp'd. .so that he cannot 
neeze, 1788 W. Marsuatt Yorksh. 11.343. 1825 Brockett 
Vv. C. Gloss, 1849~ in northern dial. glossaries (also Chesh. 
and Shropsh.). 1870 J. NicHotson /dyd/s 64 \ waft frae 
the door gars her ‘neeze. 


Hence Neeze sd., a sneeze. rare. 

1656 S. HoLttanp Zara (1719) 54 Circumgyring about his 
Weasand, [it] inforced him to a manly Neese. 1866 in 
Banish. Gloss. 1899 in Cumbld. Gloss. 

+ Neeze-wort. Ods. Also 6-7 nese-, (6 
niese-, nise-), neese-. fad. G. mdzes(e)-werz(el 
or Du. nzes-wortel (also nieskruid): see NEEZE v. 
and Wort.) A former book-name of HELLEBORE. 

1548 Turner Vames Herbs (E. D.S.) 79 Veratrum..maye 
be called in englishe Nesewurte. /ézd¢. 80 The herbe.. 
which hath bene bytherto taken for blacke Nisewurt, or 
Veratrum nigrum. 1578 Lyte Dodocus 347 This kinde of 
Hellebor is called..in English White Hellebor, Neseworte, 
and Lingwort. 160z R. Cuester Love's Martyr (1878) 93 
First of the Nesewort, it doth driue away, And poysoneth 
troublesome Mice. 1629 Parkixson /’avad. Ixxxit. 346 
White Ellebor, Neesewort or Neesing roote, because the 
powder of the roote is vsed to procure neesing. 1668 
Wirkins Real Char, u. iv. 78. 

Neezing (nizin), vJ/.5b. Forms: 4,6nesing, 
(5 -ynge, © -yng, -inge), 6 nysynge, -ing, nies-, 
nising, 6-7 neesing, (6 -yng, kn-), neezing. 
(f£ NeEzE v.: cf. MDu. aesinge, MHG. niesunge.] 


Sneezing ; a sneeze. 

1362 Wycuir Jod xli.g His nesing[is] shynyng of fyr, and 
his e3en as ejelidis of morutid. 1432-s0 tr. /7zeden (Rolls) 
V. 389 A mervellous pestilence folowede ... pereschynge 
moche peple in yoskenge or nesynge. 1530 Patsar. 247/2 
Nesyng with the nose, esternuement, 1543 TRanERON Vigo's 
Chirurg. w. 148 Nysynge also, provoked by arte, is con- 
venient in thys case. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 194 The same 
roote..put into the nose causeth Sternutation or niesing, 
1609 B. Jonson Si, WVonz. 1v. i, The spitting, the coughing, 
the laughter, the neesing. 1663 J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 
61 That.. usage of praying for a Person upon neezing. 1676 
Gentleman's Fockey 286 Vhere be two other excellent helps 
for sick Horses, as Frictions and Neesings. 

Sig. 1647 H. More Laorcisnius Wks, (Grosart) 178 You 
summer neezings.. hat fill the air with a quick fading fire. 

attrib, 16zz_S. Warv Moe to Drunkards (1627) 45 An 
Epidemicall disease, such as the.. Neezing sicknesse. 

+b. Combs. neezing powder, a powder used 
to cause sneezing, esp. that prepared from helle- 
bore [cf Du. néespoeder, G. nies(e\pulver}; neez- 
ing root or wort = NrkzeE-wort. Cds. 

1544 Puaer Regi. Life (1560) Sv, After that cause hym 
to nese..with a litle pellitory of spain, or *nesing pouder. 
1607 Torsett Four-/. Beasts (1658) 84 A neesing powder 
made of the gall of a black cat. a 1657 R. Lovepay Leét. 
(1663) 22 The neezing-powder I take constantly, but bave 
much adoe to perswade it to inake me neeze. 1597 -\. M. 
tre Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 43/% Little pellets .. of the 
blacke *neesinge roote. 1599 — tr. Galelhouer’s Bk. Phy- 
sicke 11/2 Whyte neesing roote. 1629 [see NEEzE-wort]. 
tsgox Percivaty Sf. Dict., Verva de ballestero, *neesing- 
woorte, bearefoote, //vd/elorus, 160% FutBEcKE rsf. Pt, 
Parall. 12 So neesingwort dotb cure phrensie or madnesse. 


|| Nef (nef, ng. Also 8-9 neff. [F. zef ship, 
ete. :—L. wdvem : cf, Nave 56.7] 


+1. The nave of a church. Also aéfrib. Obs. _ 

1687 A. Lovett tr. 7hevenot’s Trav. 1. 187 The Church is 
very spacious, the Nefor Body of itisround. 1705 Appison 
Italy (1766) 55 ‘Vhe long nef consists of a row cf five cupolas. 
1775 Jouxson in Boswell 5 Nov., We saw the cathedral... 
‘Lhe choir splendid... The x eff very high and grand. 

2. (See quots.) 

1834 Mar. Evcewortn /elex 11. 192 Every officer of the 
household making reverential obeisance as they passed to 
the Ne/,—the Nef being ..a piece of gilt plate in the shape 
of the hull of aship in which the napkins for the king's table 
arekept. 1862 Wricnt Dom. Alaun. & Sent. Eng. Asid. 
Ages 163 Of these oruaments, oue of the most remarkable 
was the nef or ship—a vessel generally of silver which con- 
tained the salt-cellar, towel, &c., of the prince or great lord. 


3. An incense-boat. Cf. Naverre. 
1867 Lavy Herverr /press. Spain (1868) 208 In the 
sacristy was..a nacre z¢fand some fine heads of saints. 


a 


NEFAND. 


Nef, obs. form of NerF. 

+ Nefand, ¢. Os. Also 5 nephande. [a. 
OF. neph-, neff, nefande, or ad. L. nefand-us: 
see next.) = NEFaNDovs, 

1490 Caxton Excydos vi. 26 Ye grete, horribyle, nephande, 
& detestable cryme. /d7d. vii. 32 Tbe nephande deth of hir 
sayd somtyme husbond, 1616 SHenpon JVirac. Ch. Rome 198 
Knowing what nefand abominations are practised. 

WNefandous (nilendas), 2. [I. L. nefand-us, 
f, ne- not + fundus ‘to be spoken’, gerundive of 

Jari to speak: see -ous.] Not to be spoken of ; 
unmentionable ; abomtuable, atrocious. 

1640 Howett Dadtona’s Gr. (1645) 150 There was a com- 
plication of many nefandous crimes. 1702 C. Matuer J/agn. 
Chr, v1. vii. (1852) 449 Sometimes he.. belch’d out most nefan- 
dous blasphemies againstthe God ofheaven. 1780 J. Howie 
Faithful Contend, Pref. 8 Vhat wicked and nefandous act 
of Parliament. 1826 Soutney Mind. Eccl. Angl. 103 That 
spirit of nefandous impiety with which it was .. carried on 
by the Monastic Orders. 1827 Sir H. Tavtor /saac Com- 
menus V. vi, *Tis a foul offence, A most nefandous error. 

Hence Nefa'ndousness (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 

Nefarious (niféorrias), 2, [f. L. nefarius, f. 
nefas wrong, impiety: see -ovs.} Wicked, iniqut- 
tous, Villainous. 

1604 R. Caworev 7adle Alp. (1613), Mefarions, wicked, 
detestable. 1660 F. Brooketr. Le Glanc's Trav.244 A man 
once observed to be nefarious, is hated and avoyded by all 
men. 1926 Ayuirre Parergon 107 But the most nefarious 
kind of Bastards are they whom the Law stiles Incestuous 
Iiastards. 1790 Burxe Fr. Nev. Wks. V. 261 Those who, 
for the same nefarious purposes, have perverted every other 
part of learning, 1830 Ges. P, Tuomesos E-rerc, (1842) I. 
245 There wants a collection of dying speeches of nefarious 

overnments, 1866 Livincstone Last Frals. (1873) I. 1.6 

ending their flag to slaving dhows, so that it covers that 
nefarious traffic, E z 

Iience Wefa riously a/z., in a nefarious man- 
ner; Nefa‘riousness (Bailey vol. If, 1727). 

1599 Nasne Lenten Stuffe Wks. (Grosart) V. 284 Nefari- 
ously..prophaning & penetrating our holy fathers nostrils. 
1659 J. Owen (ntegr. [leb. & Grk. Text Wks. 1853 XVI. 413 
They have wickedly and nefariously corrupted the text. 1695 
Pol. Ballads (1860) 11. 50 The Bar, the Pulpit, and the Press 
Nefariously combine To cry up an usurped pow'r, 1827 
Scort Napoleon xxiv, It was nefariously unjust. 

Nefast (néffa'st), a. rare—'. [ad. L. nefasi-us, 
f. nefas: cf. prec. and F. xéfaste.] Nefarious. 
1849 Lytton Caxfons xvi, If you really take for truth and 
life monsters so nefast and flagitious. 

So Nefa’stous a. (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 

Wefe, obs. f. Nreve, fist; var. Neve, nephew. 
Wefen, var. of NEven v, Nefere, obs. f. Never. 
Weffie, obs. ff. Nieve, fist. Neffel, obs. f 
NeEvet v, Neffew(e, obs. ff. NerpHew. Neffow, 
dial. var, Nieverut. WNefre, obs. f. Never. 

+Nefresie. Obs. rare—'. [a. OF. nefresie, 
ad, med.L. nefresis for nephritis.) = Nepuniris. 

1890 Barroucu Meth. Physick vu. xvii. (1639) 405 A 
particular bath, which is applyed fur paines of the Nefresie. 

Nefretick, obs. form of Nepnrtric. 

t+ Nefte. O¢s. [a. Russ. net, zeff’ or Pers. 
bai neft: see NarwtHa.] Naphitha. 

1598 Haxtuyt Voy. I. 400 This oyle is blacke, and is called 
Nefte. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olvarius’ Voy. Ambass. 402 
We saw..above thirty sources of Nefte, which is a kind of 
Medicinal Oil. 1698 J. Cruit /wscovy 48 Whole Rivulets 
of an Oily substance, by them call'd Nefte. 

Neg, obs. form of Nac 54.1, Nicu a. 

+ Negan/n)epant. 0és. Also negani-. [Of 
obscure etym.] Some kind of East Indian piece- 
goods imported in the 18th cent. 

1728 Lond. Ga. No. 6388/2 The following Goods, viz. .. 
Negannepanis, Tapseils,.. Perpetts, Welch Plains. 1757 tr. 
Guyon's Hist. East [undies 11145, 560 neganepants. 1783 
Ctarkson Jmpoticy Slave Trade 104 In the second class 
may be reckoned. .Chelloes, Nicamees, Neganipants. 

+Ne gant. 0és. rare. if L, neganl-, negans, 
pres. pple. of nega@re to NEGATE.) One who 
denies; a negative proposition. 

¢ 1560 W. Kincsmitt in Strype Cranmer (E.H.S.) II. 38 
The affirmants..were almost treble so many as were the 
negants. 16542. Coxe Logick 116 The fight of Propositions 
both in quality and quantity, as is between an universal 
affirmant, and a particular negant. 

egar, nevro: sce NEcER. WNegarde, obs. f. 
Niccarp. Negardchepe, negarship, obs. ff. 
Niccarpsuip. Negardy, -tie, var. Niccarpy. 

Negate (nigé't), v. [f. segat-, ppl. stem of 
L. negare to deny.} trans. To deny, negative ; 
to deny the existence of; to destroy, nullify, 
tender ineffective. (Freq. in recent use.) 

[1623 Cockeram 11, To Deny, negate.) 1837 Fraser's Mag. 
XV. 723 Understanding..establishes its quality as a real 
object, by negating the board on which it is drawn. 1874 
Contemp. Rew. XIII. 405 When the lower life asserts 
itself against the higher, the higher may consciously negate 
it. 1891 H. Joxes Browning 207 Evolution not only postu- 
lates unity.., but it also negates all differences. 

absol. 1835 Frascr’s Mag. X1. 642 Whatever negates is 
something, else no negation were possible. 

Hence Negated /f/. a., Nega-tedness, Ne- 
gating Ap/. a. 

1876 F. H. Braptev Eth. Stud. 118 Real pain is the feeling 
of the negatedness of the self. /éid., Where pain comes from 
the negated function. 1885 W. C. CoupLanp Spir. Gorthe's 
Faust ii. 53 One of..a negating class of... beings. 


\ 
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Negatif(e, obs. forms of NEGATIVE. 

Negation (nfgé‘fan). [a. F. xégation (12thic.), 
or ad. L. wegalion-em, n. of action f. negare to 
say no, deny. Cf. It. zegasione, Sp. negacion.] 

1. The action of denying or of making a state- 
ment involving the use of ‘no’, ‘not’, ‘never’, 
etc. Also const. of. (Sometimes passing into 2.) 

1530 Parser. Introd. 41 In negation they: use one of these 
thre wordes, fas, point or mye. 1550 BALE A fol. 23, But 
I founde tberin no answere appoynted to be made. .neyther 
by affyrmacion nor yet negacion. 1634 Br. Hatt ContemAl., 
N. 7.1. xvii, Not by way of negation, as if nothing were 
necessary but this; but by way of comparison, 1654 Bram- 
NALL Just Vind. vi. (1661) 159 Our Negation is only of 
humane controverted additions. 1713 Berketey Hylas § 
Phil. uw. Wks. 1871 1.315, I superadd to this general idea the 
negation of all those particular things, qualities, or ideas. 
1790 R. Merry Laurel of Liberty (ed. 2) 13 O! better were 
it, ever to be lost In black Negation’s sea. 1851 GLADSTONE 
Glean. (1879) LV. 7 This is the negation of God erected into 
a system of Government. 1875 H. James A. //udson (1879) 
III. 76 She made a gesture of negation, _ 

b. An instance of this; a negative statement, 
doctrine, etc. ; a refusal or contradictton ; a denial 
of something. 

1576 FremncG Panopl, Efist. 111 Some things there be 
which of custome I shake off, with a manifest negation. 
1606 Suaxs. 7r. & Cr. v. ii. 127 Why my negation bath 
no taste of madnesse. 1675 R. Darctray Afol. Quakers 
v. § 25. 183 Is a bare Negation sufficient to overturn the 
strength of a positive Assertion? 2726-31 Tinpat Aafpin's 
Mist, Eng. (1743) VII. xvu. 127 To judge whether more 
credit were 10 be given to ber bare negation than to their 
affirmation. 1797 Burke Let. AZ [rel Whs. 1X. 465 Our 
difference is only a negation of certain tenets of theirs. 
1817 Coteripcr Biog. Lit. (Bohn) 164 Negations involve 
iinpediments not less formidable than sophistication. 1866 
Rocers Agric. & Prices I. iv. 70 Villenage .. implied a 
negation of all rights in land and chattels. 

ce. As aterm of Logic, opp. to AFFIRMATION 3. 

1s7o Bituincstey Euclid 1. vii. 17 In this proposition the 
conclusion is a negation, 1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log... i. 
88 A negation dooth but deprive and take away. 1620 
T. Grancer Div. Logike 105 The one isa thing being, the 
other a negation of the being thereof. 1725 Watts Loerc 
1. ii. § 6 A negation is the absence of that which does not 
naturally belong to the thing we are speaking of. 1788 Reip 
Aristotle's Logic i. § 4.14 Negatiou is the enunciation of 
one thing from another. 1864 Bowen Logic v. 136 Negation 
is only the affirmation of difference or exclusion. 

2. The absence or opposite of something which 
is actual, posittve, or affirmative. 

1642 If. More Soug of Sond u. iii, in. xviii, Rash man 
that dost iuferre negation From thy dead eare, or non- 
experience. 165: C. Cartwricut Cert. Relig. 1. 223 Not to 
will a mans salvation, is properly no act, but rather a nega- 
tion of an act. 1673 Kersey Adgedra 1, i. (1725) 6 This 
character—is a sign pf Negation. a 1754 Firtpinc Kemedy 
of Afftiction Wks. 1775 1X. 258 Death 1s nothing more than 
the negation of life. 1837 Gorinc & Pritcuarn J icrogy. 79 
Some compound of black (which inplies a negation of colour), 
1871 Tynoatt Fragm. Sct. (1879) I. xxi. 492 Death in this 
case would be simply the sudden negation of life. 

3. A negative or unreal thing, a nonentity ; 
a thing whose essence consists in the absence of 


something positive. 

1707 Curios. in [lush & Gard. Pref. 5 Meer Negations, and 
simple Privations, as Death, Ignorance, Blindness, and the 
like. 1821 Lama £/ia2 Ser.1. Old Benchers, Next to him 
was old Barton—a jolly negation. 1893 Huxtey Evolution 
& Eth. ii. 65 Though reduced to a hypostatized negation, 
Brahma was not to be trusted. 

Hence Nega tional a., negative, using or involv- 
ing negation. 

1865 Db. W. Tuompson Odds & Ends ili. 6 We can but 
imperfectly describe the conditions of its actuality by 
Nnegational terms, 1882 C. E. Turner in M/ace. Slag. Apr. 
484/1 Bazaroff..should profess exclusively negational and 
abolitionary doctrines. 

Negationist (n/g2'fanist). [f. prec. + -187.] 
One who uses negation; esp. one who merely 
dentes accepted beliefs without advancing anything 
positive in their place. 

1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith 423 The German Negationist 
who makes thought the all. 1882 Bats 3.5. Afil/ 140 In 
everything characteristic of the creed of Christendom he 
was a thorough-going negationist. 

Ne‘gatism. vare—'. Negativism. 

1885 American 1X. 297 She has Goethe's detestation of 
antagonism and negatism. 

Negative (ne‘gitiv), 54. Also 4 -ife, -yfe. 
(f. next, or a. F. ségalive (13th c.).] 

I. +1. a. A negative command, a prohibition. 
¢ 1380 Wveur Se/. Wks. 111. 234 O if God so scharply 
biddes bese negatifes.., whoare more heretikes pen bese pat 
done hit ageynes hym? 1581 W. Cuarke in Confer. ww. 
(1584) Ee iv b, The text Deut. 6. hath the negative, Thou 
shalt serue no strange gods. 
b. A negative statement or proposition; a nega- 
tive mode of stating anything. 

1567 Jewet Def, Afpol. v. xv. § 1. 579 By a like Negative 
Chrysostome saithe,..‘ This tree neither.. Paule planted.., 
nor God encreased', 1581 W. Cuarke in Confer. tv. (1584) 
Ee j h, Your affirmatiue is contrarie to the holy Ghostes.. 
negatiue, Not of workes. 1628 T. Spencer Logick 177 The 
first, is an vniversall affirmatine, The third, isa particular 
negatiue, 1658 Bramuatt Consecr. Bps. vii. 155 First to 
accuse us of Forgery, and then to put us to provea Negative. 
1736 Grav Let.in Poems (1775) 7 Almost all the employment 

, of my hours may be best explained by negatives. 1771 
Funius, Lett. xliv. (1788) 252 I am not bound to prove a 
Negative. 1856 R. ‘A, VAucHAg Alystics (1860) I. 12 Almost 
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NEGATIVE. 


all we are in a position to say, concerning Spiritual influence, 
consists of negatives. 1876 Tait Kee. Adz. Phys. Sei. iii. 
(ed. 2) 69 The consequent establishment of a definite and 
scientifically useful negative, 

c. A negative reply or answer; +a denial or 
refusal. Negative pregnant: sec PREGNANT. 

1571 Campion Hist. fred. u. ix. (1633) 113 Who was the 
messenger? where are the letters? convince my negative. 
1634 W. Woop Aci Eng. Pros. (1865) 61 A false assevera- 
tion usually winueth more beleefe than two verifying 
negatives can resetile. 1748 RicHarpson Clarissa (1811) I. 
ii. 12 Such-like consenting negatives. 1784 Cowrer Ef. 
FJ. Hill 22 Dreading a negative, and overawed Lest he 
should trespass. 1802 Piayrain /dlustr. Hutton, The. 516 
Appearances that give the most direct negative to the 
Neptunian system. 1891 ‘I’, Harpy 7ess liii, He asked his 
father if she lad applied for any money during his absence. 
His fatber returned a negative. 

2. A negative word or particle; a negative term, 

Ya 1580 in Lyly's Ms. (1902) II]. 462 In woniens monthes 
in case of loue no, no negatine will proue. 1601 Saks. 
Twel. N.V. i. 24 If your foure negatiues make your two 
affirmatiues, why then the worse for my friends. 1641 
W., Cartwricut Lady£Errant 1. ii, Because two Negatives 
make an Affiumative. 1711 J. GREtxwoop Eng Gram. 160 
Two Negatives, or two Adverbs of Denying do in English 
affirm, 1827 Gentl. Mag. XCVII. 1. 498 Double negatives 
were commonly used to strengthen the negation in the time 
of Shakespeare. 1844 Dickens J/art. Chuz. xi, The remark 
was rendered somewhat obscure..by reason..of a redun- 
dancy of negatives, 1870 Jrvons Elem, Logic iii. 22 
Negatives signify the absence of the same qualities. 

3. The right to refuse consent to a proposed 
measure ; a right of veto. Now xare or Obs. 

1613 Purcuas rigrimage Vv. xv. 445 The meanest person 
amongst them hauing a Negatiue iu all their consultations. 
1672 Petty Pol, Anat. (1691) 36 The Parliament..have a 
Negative upon any Law that the Lord Lieutenant and 
Councel shail offer to the King. 19765 Biackstose Cos. 
I. 156 We may apply to the royal negative..what Cicero 
observes of the negative of the Roman tribunes. 1796 
Morse A mer. Geog. 1. g05 Each branch of the legislature 
has a negative upon the other. 

b. A negative or adverse vote. Ods. 

1654 Clarke Hafers (Camden) III. 11 The most part of 
the last weeke was spent about the qualifications of Electors 
..and many negatives passed upon them. 1683 ‘Terie 
Mem, Wks. 1720 I. 462 The House of Commons pass‘d 
anotber Negative upon the Debate for Money. 1708 
Kensett in Ellis Ovrg. Lett. Ser. nu. 1V. 256 A Majority of 
the Aldermen. . put a negative upon the motion for printing 
his sermon. 1743 Pitt in Almon A xecd. (1792) |. v. 131 If 
we put a negative upon this question, it may awaken our 
mintsters out of their deceitful dreani. 

4. Vhe negative: a. The side, position, or aspect 
of a question, which is opposed to the affirmative 
or positive. 

1579 W. Wi.kinson Confut. Fam. Lowe 5 b, Our Papistes, 
which can not abide an Arguinent drawen from the 
Negative. 1614 Raceicu //ist. World 11. (1634) 486 Whether 
Nebonassar were an Astrologer or no, I cannot tell; it is 
hard to mainteine the negative. 1656 Eart Monn. tr. 
Boccalini's Advts. fr. Parnass, 356 Vhe Negative to this 
was often broacht, and dispnted. 1754 I:pwarps Freed. 
W711. i. 3 The Positive and the Negative are set before the 
Mind for it's Choice, and it chuses the Negative. 1865 C. J. 
Vaucuan Plain Words vi. (1866) 99 Let the negative have 
its positive. 

+b. The capacity of reftisal. Ods. rare —". 

1632 J. Havwarn tr. Brondi's Eromena 94 Full little was 
he as yet aware of that the negative might have place in a 
courteous Lady. 

5. /n the negative: +a. In the face of, in oppo- 
sition to, something. Ods. vare—'. 

1s98 Maxwooo Lawes Forest xxiii. § 3 (1615) 219 
Although that this Statute of Charta de Foresta were 
made in the negatiue of the Law and vsage that was before. 

+b. On the negative side of a question Obs. 

1634 Rainnow Ladour (1635) 7 In the Negative, the incon- 
vermence of the Obiect must deterre us. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne send. Ep. 1. vii. (1686) 20 A Testimony is of no 
lation in the Negative. 1697 Damrirr Voy. round World 
(1699) 485 After all, I will not be peremptory inthe Negative. 

e@. On the side of, tn favour of, or with the effect 


of, rejecting a proposal or suggestion. 

r6so R. Starytton Strada’s Lew C. Wars v. 109 It was 
cariied by most voices in the negative. 1654 .Viclolas 
Papers (Camden) 11. 84 There were 120 for the affirmative 
..and 150 in the negative that it should not be determyned. 
1711 Fingall A1SS.in 10th Kep. ist. A1SS. Comm. App. 

144 ‘The majority of votes carryed it in the negative. 
1750 Bean ES Lex Alercat, (1752) 53 It was resolved in the 
Negative. 1803 WeEtincton in Gurw. Desf. (1837) II. 
321 If that should be determined in the negative. 

d. With denial or negation; negatively; of 
a negative character. 

1648 Netuerso.e Jroy. for Peace 6 To the three first I 
should make a short Answer in the Affirmative, to the fourth 
in the Negative. 1746 H. Watroce Le/f. (1846) II. 137 They 
unanimously answered in the negative. 1756 Burke Mind. 
Nat. Soc. Wks. 1. 65 The grave doctor answers me in the 
affirmative; the reverent sergeant replies in the negative. 
1871 H. Ainswortu Tower Hill 1. iv, Cromwell replied in 
the negative. 1875 Scrivener Leet. Text N. Test. 7 The 
answer might well be looked for in the negative. 

+ 6. a. One who takes the negative side. Os. _ 

1649 Bounds Publ, Obed. (1650) 10 Nothing ought in this 
case to be concluded against the negatives, though fewer in 
number. 1673 £ssex Pafers (Camden) I. 160 After great 
contest, there were no other Negatives but these two. 

+b. A negative heretic (see quot.). Obs. rare. 

1731 Cuanpcertr. Limdborch's Hist. Inguis. 11.295 Such as 
have confessed their Heresy, and are impenitent, and Nega- 
tives, viz. such who are convicted by a sufficient number of 
witnesses, and yet deny their Crime. 


NEGATIVE. 


II. 7. a. The opposite or negation of some- 
thing. rare. 

1387-8 T. Usk Jest. Love ut. ti. (Skeat) L 92 Badde is 
nothing els but absence or negative of good, as derkenesse 
is absence or negative of light. 1882 SpurGrton 7 yeas. Dav, 
Ps. cxix. 19 As the one prays to see, the other deprecates 
the negative of seeing. 

_b. A negative quality or characteristic. 

1647 CLARENDON // ist. Red, 11. § 25 Which good qualifica- 
tions were allayed by another negative, he did love nobody 
else. 1770 Fuuius Lett, xxxvi. (1788) 196 You have now 
added the last negative to your character. 

c. Alg. A negative quantity. 

1706 W. Jones Syn, Palmar. Matheseos 35 To Add a 
Negative, is to take away a Positive. 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. Supp. sv, Negative sigu, he square root of a nega- 
tive implies an imaginary quantity. 

d. One devoid of some quality. rave. 

1813 Examiucr 1 Feb. 73/2 Vhose negatives of feeling and 

thought who..call themselves people of fashion. 


e. Austral. A shaft yielding no gold. 

1864 J. Rocers New Rush, Aliner's Melody 56 So we'll 
laugh at all negatives And on high our anchor cast. 

8. Photogr. A print made on specially pre- 
pared glass or other transparent substance by the 
direct action of light, in which the lights and 
shadows of nature are reversed, and from which 
positive prints are made. 

1853 W. H. T. Photogr. A/anip. (ed. 2) 14 Fifth operation. 
Fixing tbe negative. 1859 Jepnson & Reeve Srittany 88 
We were only making what were called negatives on glass. 
1867 Brotuers in G. F. Chambers Astroz. 698 From the 
small negative a positive on glass must be inade. 

fig. 1892 Stevenson & L. Osnourne Wrecker x. 162 A 
negative of a street scene .. rose in my memory with not a 
feature blurred. 

attrib. 1875 Knicnt Dict. Mech. 1521/1 Negative-sath, 
the bath-holder..used to contain the nitrate of silver solu- 
tion. 1884 /did. Suppl. 632/2 Negative Rack, a frame for 
holding glass negatives to drip. 1889 Axthony's Photogr. 
Bull, 11. 24 A large negative closet off the studio. 


9. The negative plate or metal in a voltaic 


battery. 
1884 Knicut Dict. Mech. Suppl. 368 Negative depolarized 
by jet of steam. /did. 369 Negative rotated by a crank. 


Negative (ne‘gitiv), a. Also 5 -yff, 6 -yfe, 
-yve. fad. F. xégalif, -tve, (13th c.), or late L. 
negativ-us: see NEGATE v. and -IVE.] 

I. +1. Of persons: Making denial of some- 


thing. Ods. rare. 

¢ 1400 Geryx 2068 And he had mysseyd onys, or els I-seyd 
nay,..then he had been negatyff. /déd¢. 2606 To 3ew that 
were negatyff, the awe wold graunte anoon, 1611 SHAKs. 
Wint. T.1. i. 274 If thou wilt confesse, or else be impu- 
dently negatiue, To haue nor Eyes nor Eares nor Thought. 
1736 Cuanoter Hist. Persec. 208 Negative hereticks are 
such, who being..convicted of some heresy before an In- 
quisitor, yet will not confess it. 

2. Expressing, conveying, or implying negation 
or denial. 

1sog Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxiv. (Percy Soc.) 110 By the 
comyn wytte to be affyrmatyve Or by decernynge to be 
negatyve. 1§71 Gotvinc Calvin ow Ps. vii. 5 So must the 
negatyve woord (not) bee supplyed. 1579 Furke //eshins’ 
Parl, 89 Hee did..beate doune the proclayiners negatiue 
argumentes. 1649 Vicholas Papers (Camden) I, 146 ‘There 
are two negative conclusions which seeme necessary. 1670 
Crarenvon Dial. Tracts (1727) 333, I long to see a good 
negative Catechism of religion. 1791 Burke AS. Whigs 
Wks. VI. 186 Their negative declaration obliges me to have 
recourse to the books which contain positive doctrines. 
1803 J. MARSHALL Coust, Opin. (1839) 22 Affirmative words 
are often... negative of other objects than those affirmed. 
1850 Grote Creece u. Ixviii. (1862) VI. 138 It is by Plato 
that the negative and indirect vein of Sokratés has been 
worked out. 1891 Lp. CoLeriocein Law Times Rep. LXV. 
581/1 The negative statement that tbe 6 Geo, 4, c. 129, is not 
now on this subject the governing statute. 

b. spec. in Logic, of propositions, etc., or names. 
1gsx Il. Witson Logike (1580) 24 If one of the Propositions 
be particular, or negatiue, the conclusion is particular, or 
negatiue. 1628 T. Spencer Logick g2 In this Chapter .. 
wee must handle negatiue contraries. 1651 Hosses Leviath. 
1. iv. 16 Names, called Negative; which are notes to signifie 
that a word is not the name of the thing in question. 1690 
Locke Hum. Und. u. viii. § 5 We have negative Names, 
which stand not directly for positive Ideas, but for their 
Absence, such as /usipid, Silence, Nihil, etc. 1725 Watts 
Logic ut. i, The Foundations of all negative Conclusions. 
1846 Mitt Logic 1. it. § 6 Negative names are employed 
whenever we have occasion to speak collectively of all things 
other than some thing or class of things. 1870 Jevons Eden, 
Logic vii. 63 A negative proposition .. asserts a difference 
or discrepancy. 

3. a. Of commands, statutes, etc.: Prohibitory. 

1526 Pilger, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 238 b, All the com- 
maundementes of the seconde table, that be negatyue. 1596 
Bacon Maz. 4 Use Com, Law i, (1635) 14 But the Statute 
of Mag. Char. Cap. 11. 5 is negative against it. a@171x Ken 
Divine Love Wks. (1838) 261 Keep my love watchful .., that 
in thy negative precepts I may continually resist evil. 1765 
Brackstone Coun, 1. i. 137 A few negative statutes, where- 
by abuses, perversions, or delays of justice..are restrained. 

b, Expressing refusal to do something ; refusing 
conscnt to a proposal or motion, 

1535 STEWART Crox. Scot. 11. 592 Malcolme .. Wald nocht 
consent,.. And gaif to him ane ansuer negatiue. 1576 
Fieminc Panopl, [pist. 194 They .. yealded to his request, 
notwithstanding my negatiue voyce. 1621 T. WiLtiamson 
tr. Goulart’s Wise Vieillard 56 Hee gaue his negatiue voyce 
and crossed the treatie of a dishonourable peace. 1681 H. 
Nevite Plato Rediv. 125 But for this point of the Negative 
Vote, it is possible [etc.]. 
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ce. Able to impose a veto. Now rare. 

1648-9 Ezkon Bas, vi. (1662) 20 Denying ine any power of 
a Negative voice as King. 1712 Appison Sect. No. 287 ? 5, 
I do not find that the Consuls had ever a Negative Voice in 
the passing ofa Law. 1775 Dr Lome Eng. Coust. 11. xvii. 
(1784) 263 ‘Io inake use, even once, of its negative voice, 

. gttasi-adv. Negatively, on the negative side. 

1868 Mammen? Bk, Sc. Pasquils 238 This cherub..swore 
Negative.., much to the astonishment of Fountainhall. 1897 
Daily News 7 May 3/2 Twenty-five of the Senators voting 
negative are free silver advocates. 


+ 4. Opposed (¢o a measure). Ods. rare. 

1642 Sir I. Deninc Sp. on Relig. xvi. 71, 1 am so fixed 
negative, /ééd. 88 ‘That I may as negative to this bill, be 
poasted up [etc.]. ‘ 

II. 5. Characterized by the absence, instead of 
the presence, of distinguishing features; devoid of, 
or lacking in, distinetly positive attribnies. 

In very common use in the roth century. 

1§65 I. Stapteton Forty. Faith 103”, I will not labour to 
recite euery particular of their negatiue religion. 1642 in 
Clarendon //ist. Reb. v. § 49 His discharge was but nega- 
tive. 1647 CLARENDON /did. 14 § 25 A man who .. was 
thought to be made choice of only for his negative qualities. 
1662 STILLINGEL. Orig. Sacrv m1. 1. § 5 How ever positive 
we apprehend it, yet we alwaies apprehend it in a negative 
way. 1702 Eng. Theophrastus 249 No better than a nega- 
tive traitorto his country. 1788 PriestLey in Phil. Trans. 
LXXIX. 15 The positive evidence of actually finding a 
substance is always more conclusive than the negative one, 
of not finding it. 1801 Fusetiin Lect. Paint. it. (1848) 383 
He contented himself with a negative colour. 1838 W. Bett 
Dict. Law Scot. 769 The negative prescription..not only 
presumes the debt to have been extinguished [etc.]. 1873 
Spencer Stud. Sociol. x. 259 These negative causes of 
dissatisfaction are joined with the positive cause indicated. 

6. In Algebra, denoting quantities which are to 
be subtracted from other quantities, or which are 
taken as indicating a subtraction from zero; 
marked by the sign —. 

1673 Kersey Algebra I, 269 A negative Root (which 
Cartesius calls a false Root) expresseth 2 Quantity whose 
Denomination is opposite to an affirmative, as -5 or -20. 
1727-38 CHamBens Cyci. s.v. Quantity, Negative or privative 
quantities are those less than nothing. 1753 /did., Supp.s.v., 
Negative powers arise from the division of any power of a 
quantity, by a greater power of the same quantity. 1768 
Horserace in PAil, Traus. LVIIL. 101,24+9 = 1 cannot be; 
because «/ would be negative. 1798 Hutron Course Math. 
(1807) If. 282 The fluxion of any negative integer power of 
a variable quantity. 1842 Gwitt Archit. $ 611 We imme- 
diately perceive that those powers are negative whose expo- 
nents are odd numbers. 1885 Watson & Bursury A/ath. 
The. Electr. & Alagu. 1.25 Every possible spherical harmonic 
function of negative integral degree. 

b. Negative sign, the sign — used to mark a 
negative quantity. Also applied to a sign used in 
the Sanskrit alphabet (see quot. 1851). 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Negative Quantities in 
Algebra, are such as have before them the Negative Sign. 
| 1743 Emerson Fluxious 164 The negative Sign only 

cheve that the Curvature increases. 1823 MttcHeLy Dict. 

Math. & Phys. Sci., Negative index, of a logarithm, are 

those which are affected with a negative sign. 1851 Prec. 

Phitol. Soc. V. & When the word closes with a consonant, 

there is a peculiar negative sign to be affixed to the con- 

sonant to show that no vowel follows. P 
| 7. Applied to that form of electricity which is 

produced by friction upon resin, wax, gutta-percha 

or Similar substances, as distinguished from that 

produced by rubbed glass, which is called fosz¢ive. 
| 1gss B. Martin Wag. Arts & Sci. 322 What they had 
observed of positive and negative Electricity. 1770 Prifst- 
Ley in P/it, Tyaxs. LX. 194, I could not find that either 
positive or negative electricity was communicated to the 
insulated tube. 1860 G. Prescotr Electr. Telegr. 11 The 
one of the fluids we call positive, or vitreous electricity; 
the other, negative, or resinous. 1873 F. Jenkin Electr. & 
Magn. i. § 8 It is found invariably that equal quantities of 
positive and negative electricity are produced. 

transf. 1755 B. Martin Mag. Arts § Sci, 303 This positive 
and negative Doctrine of Electricity. 

b. Characterized by the presence or production 
of negative electricity. 

1799 Med, Fru. 1. 55 Electricity..produces this effect 
particularly by what is called the negative bath. 1837 
Wuewe tr Hist. Juduct. Sci. (1857) II. 137 An alkali was 
separated on the negative plates. 1860G. Prescott E/ecty. 
Telegr. 22 These eatremities are termed poles; the former 
the negative, and tbe latter the positive pole of the pile. 
1873 F. Jenxin Electr, & Alagn. xxii. § 3 These currents 
may be either positive or negative; that is to say, they nay 
be sent from the copper or zinc pole of the battery. 

ec. Chemically opposed zo something. 

1882 Rep. to Ho. Repr. Prec. Met. U.S. 611 Jron is also 
negative to gold under this condition. 

8. Reckoned in an opposite direction to the posi- 
tive; falling on the other side of the point from 
which the positive is measured. 

180z-12 BentHAM Ration. Fudic. Evid. (1827) 1V. 61 
Separated from argument, the value of such opinion will not 
simply be nothing, but negative. 1817 Coterince Biag. Lit. 
(Bohn) 141 Vhe subtraction will be the same, whether we call 
the capital negative debt, or the debt negative capital. 
1831 Brewster Optics xvii. 147 The axis is called..in the 
second case a negative axis of double refraction. c1865 
J. Weve in Cire. Sci. 1. 79/2 The optic axes are respectively 
positive and negative when the extraordinary ray is bent 
either to or from the geometrical axis of the crystal. 1893 
Sir R. Bat. Story of Sux 170 If the Sun's axis lie to the 
right. .then the position angle is regarded as negative. 

b. Proceeding or tending in an opposite direction 
| to that regarded as positive. 
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NEGATIVELY. 


1831 Brewster Oftics xxv. 215 The double refraction is 
negative in relation to the axes to which the doubly refracted 
rayis perpendicular, 1875 Bennetr & Dyer tr. Saat Bot. 
677 Both positive and negative heliotropism. 1879 Casse/l's 
techn, Educ. 1V. 313/1 Spherical aberration of a negative 
character. 

9. a. Negative crystal, (a)a crystal in which the 
index of reiraction is greater for the ordinary than 
the extraordinary ray; (4) a crystalliform cavity 
in a mineral mass. 

1831 Brewster Oftics xxii. 196 Those produced by the 
positive crystals..though to the eye they differ in no respect 
from those of negative crystals, yet they possess different 
properties, 1882 Gem 7ert-bh, Ceol. 96 Such a space 
defined by crystallographic contours is a negative crystal. 

b. Aegative eye-piece: (see quot. 1567). 

1831 ewsterR Optics xiii. 361 This eyepiece is called the 
negative eyepiece. 1867 G. F. Cuampers Astvou. 617 A ne- 
galive eye-plece consists .. of 2 plano-convex lenses, the 
convex sides of both being.. turned towards the object-glass. 
1875 Knicnt Dict. A/ech. 1521/1 The Huyghenian, or nega- 
tive eye-piece..is the usual combination of lenses at the 
eye-end of a telescope or niicroscope, 

10. /’hotogr. Characterized by a reversal of the 
lights and shadows of the actual object, scene, ete. 

1840 HerscHEL in Proc. Roy. Soc. 1V. 206 In order to 
avoid circumlocution the author employs the terms positive 
and negative to express respectively pictures in which the 
lights and shades are the same as in nature..and in which 
they are opposite. 1841 Fox T'acsot Spec. Pateut No, 8842. 
5 The portrait..is a negative one, and from this a positive 
copy may be obtained. 1853 Fam. Herald 3 Dec. 510/1 
Having obtained negative pictures on botb glass and paper. 
1867 Beotners in G. F. Chambers 4 stvon. 698 The nega- 
tive or positive copy having been placed the wrong way. 

Jig. 1858 O. W. Hotmes Aut. Break/-t. xi. 109 Books are 
the negative pictures of thought. 

Negative (ne-gativ), v. [f. prec.] 

L. ¢rans. a. U.S. To reject (a person proposed 
for some office). 

1706 [see Negatived below]. 1720S.Sewatt Diary 26 May, 
The Govr. consented to the Choice of the Councillours, 
having Negativ’d Col. Byfield and Dr. Clarke. 1760 T. 
Hutcuinson Hist, Mass, 1. (1765) 10 Disputes..caused him 
to insist upon his right of negativing the speaker. 1876 
Bancrort //ist. U. S. 1V. xxv. 6 Negativing six of the 
ablest ‘friends of the people’ in the board. 

b. U.S. To veto (a bill, law, etc.). 

1749 Col. Rec. Connect, (1876) 1X. 453 It would..invest 
the Governor. . with a power to negative all acts that should 
be passed in our Assembly. 1834 D. Wesster Sf. iz Senate 
18 Mar, 12 We passed a bill for such a recharter, through 
both Houses, two years ago, but it was negatived by the 
President. 1876 Bancrorr Hist. U. S. 11. 11. i. 18 (Funk), 
Madison struggled to confer on the national legislature the 
right to negative at its discretion any state law whatever. 

2. To reject, set aside (a proposal, suggestion, 
motion, etc.) ; to reftise to accept or entertain. 

1778 Eart Matmespury Diaries & Corr. I. 194 Having... 
obtained ..the outlines of a treaty, the negativing it..would 
not carry with it [etc.}. 1812 Axaminer 11 May 297/1 The 
Resolutions..were negatived without adivision. 1861 Mrs. 
H. Woop Zast Lyuue 1. ix. 120 Something was said about 
a fly, but Miss Carlyle negatived it. 1879 E. K. Bates 
Egypt. Bonds 1. vii. 140 O’Grady negatives the idea so 
decidedly that there is no appeal. 

b. ‘To refuse to countenance (a claim, etc.). 

1788 J. Powett Devises (1827) 11. 89 Claim of the heir 
negatived in Noel v. Lord Henley. 1833 Cotreripce 
Lable-t. 16 Aug., Taxation. implies compact, and negatives 
any right to plunder. 

3. To disprove; to show to be false. 

1790 PaLtey Hore Paul. i. 6 By ancient testimony. .they 
are negatived and excluded. 1836-41 Branpe Chew. (ed. 5) 
158 The inference. .is negatived, in regard to mercury at 
least, by substituting that metal for the cold water. 1853 
Kane Grinnell Exp. xiii. (1856) 381 All our reasonings 
seemed to be negatived by the results. 1885 Law Ties 
Rep. LIL. 625/1 A plaintiff... must also negative contributory 
negligence in himself. 

b. To deny, contradict. 

1812 Examiner 7 Sept. 570/2 An affidavit. .negativing the 
eee, horse..by Mr. Weddall. 1884 Law Titnes 
Rep. L. 1977/2 An affidavit categorically negativing the 
statements in the libel. 

4. To render ineffective, neutralize. 

1837 Miss Parboe City of Sultan (1855) 225 The next 
eruption may lay waste his lands, and negative his labour. 
1882 Daily Tel. 16 Sept. (Cassell), The wash..was happily 
negatived by the inert hull of the. . barge. 

5. To take a negative photograph of. sovce-use.° 
1894 Sata Loudou up to Date ii. 17, 1 doubt whether an 
male creature..would care much about being (ised, 

negatived, and positived in that apparel. : 

Hence Ne‘gatived ff/. a., Ne-gativing vd/. sd. 


and ffé. a. 

1706 S. SewaALt Diary 6 June, Instead of the Negativ’d 
were chosen B. Brown {etc.]. 1776 in F. Chase Hist. Dart- 
mouth Coll. (1891) 1.657 A negativing body over those that 
form the laws. 1777 Mme. D'Arsiay Lardy Diary (1889) II. 
194 Had he persisted..1 could never have consented, how- 
ever pained by perpetual negativing. 1809 W. Irvinc 
Kuickerb. (1861) 256 Your weighty men, though slow to 
devise, being always great at ‘negativing’. 1895 ZANGWILL 
Master 430 He saw her as in her later guise, stern, sorrowful, 
negativing. 

Negatively (ne‘gativli), adv. 
a. + -LY2.] Ina negative manner. 

1. By way of negation or denial; in the nega- 
tive; on the negative side. 

crssg R. Hatt Life Fisher in F.’s Wks, (E. E. T. S.) 11. 
p. xiii, Being againe negatively answered by the counsell 
of the queenes side, all seemed to rest vpon proof. 1§70 


[£ NEGATIVE 


a 


NEGATIVENESS. 


Bituixescey Euelyd 1. vii. 17 The mathematicall artes..for | 
the most part vse to conclude affirmatiuely, and not nega- — 
liuely. 1620 VexNner Via Recta ili. 46 Now tothe question. | 
I answer negatively, 1642 Futter Holy & Prof. St. ui. 
xvii. 195 We will describe Contentment first negatively. | 
1674 tr. Seheffer's Lapland vi. 15 Negatively we may pass | 
sentence and conclude they were not Swedes. 1749 FieLoinc | 
Yom Jones Ded., Negatively, at least, I may be allowed to 
say [etc]. 179 Burke Sf. agst. W. Hastings Wks. XV. 
420 He has told you here indeed negatively, that he did not 
know fetc.} 1812 Lp, EcteNsoxovcu in £-raminer 28 Dec. 
832/2 The annuity did not appear, negatively, in the Prince’s 
household accounts. 1845 Sroppart Gram, in Lncycl. 
-Metrop. 1. 169/1 It is. .negatively asserted that virtue cannot 
be hurt. 1866 Rocers Agvie. & Prices 1. iv. 84, I can con- 
firm this statement negatively, for [ have seen no trace of 
personal servitude in the Numerous accounts. 
b. In a manner indicating refusal. 

1804 EuGenia DE Acton Tale without Title 11. 166 
Telling her she looked so negatively at that period, that he 
would not then attend to her decision. ' 

+2. With incapacity of being the opposite. Oés. 

1622 R. Harris God's Goodness 17 Preserving or conserving 
Mercy in the first sense is Negatiuely endlesse, that is, 
vncapable of end. 1670 R. Coxe Dise. Trade Ded., A man 
negatively blind, cannot be made to perceive things which 
are only visible. = 

3. With negative electricity. 

1747 Franxkwin HVés. (1840) V. 186 Hence have arisen some 
new terms among us; we say B is electrized ee, AS 
negatively. 1787 Cavatto in PAil. Trans. LXXVIII. 14 
This plate A being now electrified negatively. 1833 Penny 
Cyc. 1. 412/1 When mercury is negatively electrified in a 
solution of ammonia. 1849 Noap Electricity (ed. 3) 133 The 
phial..would..be charged negatively. 1881 Maxwete 
Electr. & Magn. 1. 48 A negatively electrified particle. 

4. In a negative manner or dlection. 

1789 Warinc in Pail. Trans. LX XIX. 175 The preceding | 
co-efficients..are to be taken pantie or affirmatively, as 
s is an even or anodd number. 1832 Maccittivray 7 raz. 
& Res. Humboldt it. 37 The visibility of mountains which 
are only negatively perceived, 1862 Sir B. Brovie Psychol. 
Ing. Mii. 95 The opium-taker is only negatively nischievous 
to society. 1876 Parece & Sivewricur Telegr. 41 The n 
poles will all be ‘ negatively rotated’, or moved to the right. 

Ne-gativeness. [f.asprec. + -NEss.] ‘The 
fact or quality of being negative; negativity. 

1827 Hare Guesses (1859) 314 Self-conceit .. delights in 
negativeness, far more than in anything positive and real. 
1876 Gro. Evior Dan. Der. i, 'Vhere was a certain uniform 
Negativeness of expression which had the effect of a mask. 

egativism (ne‘giitiviz'm). [f. as prec. + 
-1sM.] The doctrines of a negationist; doctrine 
charactertzed by denial. 

1824 in Wem. F. Perthes (1856) 11. xx. 295 The superla- 
tive of positivism isa bedlamite: of negativismacipher. 1865 
Atheneum No. 1949. 312/3 The negativism which Comte 
calls positivism. 1872 Mortev Voltaire 208 The inundation 
of Europe by the literature of negativism and repudiation. 

Negativist. [-1st.] = Necationist. 

1873 L. Sternen Ess. Freethinking 190 A positivist, or a 
negativist, or a materialist. 21876 M.Cotuns (4h. fn Garden 
(1880) I. 271 The atheists and negativisis of the day fondly 
fancy. .they would produce a perfect civilisation. 

Negativity (négati-viti). [f. as prec. + -1TY.] 
The fact or quality of being negative. 

1860 in Worcestex (citing Eeletie Review). 1865 Grote. 
Plato |. i. 31 The negativity or destructive interference of 
the universal process. 1882 Nature 12 Jan, 258 Sudden 
negativity of under surface. 1899 J. Cairo Fundam. fdeas 
Chr, WI. ix, 13 That universal negativity or nothingness 
which pertains to all finite agents alike, 

Negativo-, combining form of Necative a., 
in xegalivo-affirmalive, -postlive. 

1726 Corson in PAsl. Trans. XXXIV. 162 Common 
Numbers may be reduced to negativo-affirmative Numbers 
a great variety of Ways. 1899 J/onth Dec. 614 We get the 
idea by a negativo-positive process ; or, to speak more ex: 
actly, the idea is a negativo-positive one. 

egator (nigeltgs).- [a. L. negalor, agenten. 
f. segare: sce NEGATE v.] One who denies; 
spec. a member of a sect of Russian anarchists. 

1805 in Spirit Pub, Frnds. VIII. 241 Vhe grand inflictor 
and grand negator—one who in doing or denying stands 
nearly unmatched. 1888 Science XI. 178 One such [sect] 
calls itself the ‘ Negators’, and its members keep themselves 
aloof from all men. 

Negatory (negitéri), a. Also 6-7 -orie. 
fad. k. xévalotre or late L. negitiri-ws: see NE- 
GATE v. and -orny.] Of the nature of negation. 

1580 Hottysanv reas. Fr. Tong, Negatoire, une action 
ucgatoire, a negatorie action. 1611 CotGr., Vegatorre, 
hegatorie, inficiatorie, negative, denying. (Hencein Blount, 
Phillips, and Bailey.) 1827 Cartyte Germ, Rom. 111, 86, I 
on the morrow must overcloud her arrival. .by my negatory 
intelligence. 1850 THackeray Let. in Westin. Gaz. (1902) 
10 July 4/3 A negatory nod of his honest .. old head. 1877 
Mortey Crit, Misc. Ser. 11. 362 Mere aggiessive and nega. 
tory criticism. 

WNegatyfe, ctc., obs. forms of NEGATIVE. 

t mare, v. Obs. rare", [ad. L. negare: cf. 
renege, RENEGUE v.] drans, To deny. 

16z4 Br. Mountacu Gage 147 False Christians .. That 
neged as necessary unto salvation, workes, and observing of 
the law. 

Negebure, obs. form of NEIGHBOUR. 

Neg er (niyas). Now north, dial. and Sc. 
Forms: 6~7 (9) neager, 6 (g) neeger, 7 negar, 

7) 9 negre, gnegur, 7- neger. [ad. F. #2gre,ad. 
om negro Necro. So Du., G., Da., Sw. xeger.] 
. A negro, a nigger. 
1587 WS. Robert Leng (Brit. Mus.), There were alsoin her , 


79 


400 neegers, whome they had taken to make slaves. 1599 
MunsHevu s.v. Cacuéla, Vpon Moores or Neagers, and on 
other malefactors. 1624 Caet. Smitn Virginia iv. 126 A 
dutch man of warre that sold vs twenty Negars. 1686 in 
Annals of Albany (1850) II. 91 The court have ordered ye 
said neger Hercules to be wbipt throw ye towne. 1729 Gav 
Polly 111. Wks. (1772) 197, I don’t see .. why we should be 
commanded by a Neger. 1794 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Ellen 
I. 17 She was sure the strangers were negers. 1829 B. Hace 
Trav. N. Amer. 11. 77 Entering into social intercourse with 
a ‘negur.’ 

attrib, and Comb. 1657 R. Licos Barbadoes 51 The out- 
ward medicine is a thing they call Negre-oyle, and tis made 
in Barbary. 1683 Trvox Way to Health 46x Sporting 
themselves with negre nosed Dogs, 1689 Loud. Gas, No. 
2501/4 A Neager Boy, about r4 yearsold, 183r TRELAWNY 
Adz. Younger Son 11. 96 As to poor negur man, I saw his 
carcase to-day. 

2. (See quot.) 

1848 Jrad. R. Agric. Soc. 1X. 1. 565 These aphides have 
their enemies in the. .ladybird, and its progeny the neger. 

Hence +Ne‘gerous a., barbarous. Ne'gery 
[ad. Du. wegeriy], a negro village or compound. 

1609 Heywooo Brit. Troy vu. Ixxix, Which to prevent the 
Negerous Lady takes The young.ibsyrtes. 1814 W. Brown 
Hist. Propag. Chr. \pp. (1823) 708, In some of the negerys 
the people had still retained their idols. 

Negh, obs. form of Eyk sé. 

Negh, ne3, obs. forms of NicH a. and adv. 

Negh(e, obs. forms of NicH v. 

Negh(e)bur, obs. forms of NEIGUBOUR. 

Weghe, obs. form of N1NE. 

eghnesse, obs. form of NIGHNEssS. 

WNeght, obs. form of NicurT. 

Negh,.t)som: see NicusomeE a. Obs. 

Neglect (nfglekt), sé. [ad. L. neglect-xs 
(rare), f. the ppl. stem neg/ecl- : see next.]} 

1. The fact of disregarding, slighting, or paying 
no attention to, a person, etc.; the fact or condi- 
tion of being treated in this way; + an instance of 
this, a slight. 

1588 Soaks £.L.Z. 11. 204 It is a plague That Cupid 
will impose for iny neglect Of his almighty .. might. 1600 
—A.Y.L, v. iv. 188 The Duke hath put ona Religious life, 
And throwne into neglect the pompous Court. 1665 Bove 
Occas. Ref. 179 Unable to make him think himself happy, as 
long as he could not neglect a Captives neglect of hin. 
1670 R. Montacu in Bueleuch ATSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 
1. 466 He complained (of).. several neglects on M[onsieu}r['s] 
pait towards him. 1711 Prior /fenry & Enna 616 Rescue 
my poor reinains froin vile neglect 1797 Burke Corr. (1844) 
IV. 435 Neglect, contumely, and insult, were uever the 
ways of keeping friends. 

b. Disiegard of, or with respect to, something ; 
+ indifference. 

1597 Hooker Eccé. Pol. v. Ivii. § 1 How easily neglect and 
careless regard of so heauenly mysteries may follow. 1709 
Sterve Tatler No. 51 P 1 Grlando .. also had a Neglect 
whether Things became him or nut. @1715 BuRNET O1un 
Time ur. (1724) 1. 512 Tho’ the Duke sent the offer of pardon 
to them..it was refused with great neglect. 1862 SrENcER 
First Princ. i. iv. § 26 (1875) go Assuming that consciousness 
contains nothing but limits and conditions; to the entire 
neglect of that which is limited and conditioned, 

2. Want of attentton to what ought to be done ; 
the fact of leaving something undone or unattended 
to; negligence. Also const of 

1591 Suaks. Tivo Gent. v. iv. go My master charg’d me to 
deliuer a ring to Madam Siluin: which jout of my neglect) 
was neuer done. 1634 Mitton Comus 510 Without blame, 
Or our neglect, we lost her as we came. 1683 Temrce 
Mem, Whs. 1720 I. 459 This he made good, dying with 
Neglect upon a Fit of the Gout. 1784 Cowren 7asé 11. 456 
This .. offends me more Than in a churchman slovenly 
neglect And rustic coarseness would. 1802 James Wilit. 
Dict. s.v., Officers or soldiers convicted of neglect of duty, 
are punishable at the discietion of a court martial. 1821-2 
Suetrey Chas. /, u. 76 Our royal forests, Whose limits, from 
neglect, have been o’ergrown. 1881 Jowetr Shucyd. 1. 91 
Everybody fancies that his own neglect will do no harm. 

b. An instance of negligence; an omission or 
oversight. Now rare. 

1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 316 The neglects committed 
in the disposition, are discovered by the lightsomenesse of 
the things themselves, 1698 [R. Fercuson] View Lecles. 
34 It would be matter of Enquiring how he came in and by 
what neglects he escapes being cast out. 1736 DuTLer 
Anail. 1. ii. 39 Neglects from Inconsiderateness, want of 
Attention, .. are often attended with Consequences .. as 
dreadful as any active Misbehaviour. 1845 STocQUELER 
Handbk. Brit. {ndia (1854) 340 A province .. gradually re- 
covering from the effects of Mahratta ravages and neglects. 

c. /n neglect of, in default of. rave". 

1807 Rosinson Archgol. Greca 1. ix. 41 They forfeited 
double the sum, to be paid by thempelves or their sureties; 
and, in neglect of this, they and their sureties were imprisoned. 

d. (See quot.) 

1867 SmvTH Sailor's Word-bh. 495 Neglect, a charge not 
exceeding £ 3, from the wages of a seaman, in the Complete 
Book, for any part of the ship's stores lost overboard, or 
damaged, from his gross carelessness. 

+ Negle-ct, fa. pple. and pp/. a. Obs. [ad. L. 
neglecl-us, pa. pple. of xeglegére: see next.) 

1. Neglected. 

1530 TiNDALE Answ. More Wks. (1573) 276/2 And then 
because it should not be neglect or left undone, an higher 
Officer .. came about .. at tymes connenient. 1561 Davs 
tr. Budlingcr on Apoc. Pref. (1573) 7 Yhe Romane Empire... 
Jaye neglecte without an Emperoure. 1586 ? BrysketT 
Thestylis 96 Her haire hung lose, neglect, about her shoul- 
ders twaine. 1724 Ramsay Wyfe of Auchtermuchty Ww, 
Therefore let naithing be neglect {vie break). 


NEGLECTED. 


2. Negligent. rare. 

1603 Florio Moulafene I. xxv. 83 It represents a kinde of 
. neglect carelesnesse of arte. 1620 tr. Boccaccio's Decam. 
84 b, The man..knew nothing hereof, and therefore was the 
more neglect and carelesse. 

Neglect (niglekt), v. Also 6 neg-, necg-, 
neclecte, 6-7 neclect, (6 Sc. -leck, -lekk), 6- 
Sc. negleck, (6 -lec, -lek). [f. L. neglect-, ppl. 
stem of neslegére, -ligére (also nec-), f. neg- not + 
legére to pick up.] 

1. ¢rans. To disregard; to pay little or no 
respect or attention to; to slight, leave unnoticed. 

1529 More Dyaloge 1v. Wks. 257/2 Fastyng, prayer, & 
such other thynges, he taught them to neglecte and set at 
nought as vayne & vnfrutefull ceremonies. 158: Ricn 
Fare, (1846) 160 She would never neclect that care and 
regarde to her honoure which all women ought to have. 
1638 Juxius Paint, Ancients 37 Every one hath within his 
own brest a certaine law of nature, the which he may not 
neglect. 1667 Mitton P, Z. 111. 200 This my long sufferance 

. They who neglect and scorn, shall never tast2. 1712 
Lapv M. W. Montacu Let. to WH’, Afontagu 9 or 11 Dec., 
If his kindness is sincere, ‘tis too valuable to be neglected. 
1781 Cowper Charity 36 Some nobler minds 2 law respect, 
Yhat none shall with impunity neglect. 1855 MacauLay 
Hist, Eng. xix. \V. 354 That noble discourse had been neg- 
lected by the generation to which it was addressed. 1868 
‘Tennyson Spite/ul Let. 6 O little bard, is your lot so hard, 
If men neglect your pages? 

+b. To leave out, omit, discard. Ods. rare, 

1603 Owen Pesbrokeshire (1892) 1.77 In all new buildinges 
these vaultes are altogether neclected. 

2. To fail to bestow proper attention or care 
upon ; to leave unattended to or uncared for. 

1538 Starkry England 1. ii. 27 ¥f men knew certaynly 
what ys the true commyn wele.., they wold not so..neclecte 
hyt. 3560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm, 272 b, All these 
thinges neglected. 1615 G. Saxpvs Trav. 216 A leuell 
naturally fertil, but now neglecied. 1668 R. Steere Aus: 
bandm, Calling x. (1672) 272 Vhe Philosopher could say, he 
had rather neglect his means, than his nuind. 1756 Burke 
Suél. & &. Pref., Whilst the mind is intent on the general 
scheme of things, some particular parts must be neglected. 
1784 Cowrer 7 ash 111. 368, I seek to improve, At least neglect 
not..The mind He gave me. 1819 SHELLEY Ceci tV-iv. 120 
Ileaven doth interpose to do What ye neglect. 1875 JoweTr 
Plato (ed. 2) 1. 73 Their own education. .has been neglected. 

b. With personal object. 

1556 OLvE Avtichrist 4b, Neclecting them that he hathe 
taken charge of. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. V. 7. Matt. vi. 
26 God that made you better than they, will not neglect you. 
1771 Junius Lett. xlix. (1788) 267 You did not neglect the 
magistrate while you flattered the man, 184z Miss Mitrorv 
in L’Estrange Zz/é III. ix. 137, 1 must so far neglect my 
dear father as to gain me for writing what may support us. 

3. To fail to perform, render, discharge (a duty), 
or take (a precaution). 

1533 Betrenpen Livy 1. xiii. (S. T. S.) I. 73 Pe rite and 
cerymonis of diviue religioun was neclectit. 1548 Galway 
elrch. in roth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, App. V. 412 The said 
officers so necglectinge ther deuties to paye and forfait xx. 
li. 1667 Mitton P. Z. in. 738 In Heav’n, Where honour 
due and reverence none neglects. @ 1694 J. Mason Sed. 
Rem. iv. (1828) 97 If others neglect their duty to you, be 
sure that ie perform yours tothem. 1819 SHELLEY Ceucé 


v. ii, 103 That..1 should have neglected So trivial a pre- 
caution. 1896 Law Times Rep. LXXIII. 615/1 There was 


evidence that Judges habitually performed this duty, though 
he sometimes neglected it. 

4. a. With zxf To omit through carelessness, 
to fail through negligence, éo do something. 

1548 Galway Arch. in 10th Rep. List, WSS. Conun. App. 
V. 412 If the officers necglecte to put the same person to 
execucion. 1563 Win3rt Four Scotr Thre Quest. Wks. 
(S. T. S$.) I. go Qvhy neclect 3¢ to ininistrat this haly sacra- 
nient to the seik? 3617 Morvson /¢, 1. 95 They have 
neglected to preserveit. 1736 Butter Amad.i.ii, Wks. 1874 
I. 42 Which consequences they for the most part neglect to 
consider.. beforehand. 1786 Burke Sf. agst. W. Hastings 
Wks. XII. 208 The said Hastings..did neglect to write a 
formal letter to Lieutenant Anderson, 1819 SHELLEY Cenc! 
in. i. 183 If they neglect To punish crime. 

b. ‘Vo omit dorng something. 

1zio Steete Tatler No. 203 @ 1, I did not neglect 
spending a considerable Time in the Crowd. 1729 BuTLer 
Serm. Wks. 1874 11. 128 It is not uncommon for persons.. 
entirely to neglect looking into the state of their affairs. 

+5. To cause (something) to be neglected. Ods. 

1594 Suaks. Rich. (//, 1. iv. 25,1 trust, My absence doth 
neglect nogreat designe. ¢1620 FretcHer & Mass. Lit. Fr. 
Lawyer i. ii, His fighting has neglected all our business. 

Hence Negle‘cting v0/. sd. and Ap/. a. 

1552 Hucoztr, Neglecting, or little regard. 161x Diste 
Col. ii. 23 In will-worship and humilitie, and neglecting of 
the body. 1625 Bacon £ss., Revenge (Arb.) 502 Perfidious 
or Neglecting Friends. 1646 Jexxvn Remora g By neglect. 
ing of his worship. 2782 Cowrer Vames of little Note 6 
Those twinkling tiny lustres. . Drop one by one from Fame’s 
neglecting hand. 1888 A. T. Pierson Avang. Wk. 243 
The neglected and neglecting masses of our city population. 

Negle‘ctable, cz. [f. prec. + -sBLe.] That 
may be neglected or disregarded ; negligible. 

1884 Proc. Roy. Soc. XX XVIII. 42 Subsequent experi- 
ments proved that all of these are practically neglectable. 
1898 Daily News 13 Dec. 4/5 The dangerous doctrine that 
Great Britain was a neglectable quantity. 

Neglected (n/glektéd), pp/. a. [f. Neciecr 
v. + -ED!.] Not attended to or cared for, not 


treated with proper attention; disregarded. { 
1600 Suaks. rf. VY. ZL. ut. ii. 394 A beard neglected, which 
you haue not. 1634 Mitton Comns 743 Like a neglected 
rose It withers on the stalk. 1705 StanHore Paraphr. II. 
208 All the neglected Opportunities of Amendment. 1781 
Cowrer Zabéut, 546 Neglected talents rust into decay. 


NEGLECTEDLY. 


1819 SHELLEY Cenc iv. i. 54 Where evil thoughts Shall grow 
like weeds on a neglected tomb, 1872 Morcey Voltaire 
(1886) 10 The too neglected list of good causes lost. 

Comb. 1866 Gro. Envtot Felix slolt i, He was not a 
neglected-looking old man. 

Hence NWegle’ctedly adv.; Negie‘ctedness. 

1659 Hammond Ox /s. cti.g Make them look sadly and 
neglectedly. 1660S. Forp Loyal Subj. Exult. 21 In warre 
all things are cloathed with a dismall neglectedness. 1825 
New Mouthly Mag, X11. 141 Not leaving thee neglectedly 
Like things forgotten. 31865 G. Macponato A. /orbes xiv, 
Seeing..a girl so neglectedly attired. 1887 Aur. Benson in 
Life (1899) Il. 139 Vhe peace and stillness and happy 
neglectedness, so to speak, over all. 

Neglecter (n7glekta1). Also 6 necg-, Sc. -ar. 
[f. NEGLECT v. + -ER1.] One who neglects. 

1580 Lupton Sfzvguila 74 The neglecters thereof shall 
dwell in Hell wyththe Divell. 1597 J. Pavne Royal Each. 
27 All misspenders, abusers and voluntarie necglecters of the 
tyme, 1630 2. Fohuson’s Kined. & Comm, 103 You shall 
finde him a meere neglecter of us. 1697 G. BurGuore Disc, 
Relig. Assemb, 5 My business is..with the absenters and 
neglecters of the Divine Service. 1753 RicHarDson in Mrs. 
Baibauld Life (1804) VI. 241 To make his neglecters.. 
feel the importance of his talents. 1820 Scort Jfonast. xiii, 
The chase..made Halbert a frequent neglecter of hours. 
1887 Spectator 2 Apr. 463/2 There was more to be said for 
the Ritualists than for the neglecters of ritual. 

Neglectful (n/glektitl), a. (f. Neciecr sd, 
+ -FUL.] Characterized by neglect or inattention ; 
heedless, careless. 

1644 Butwer Chirol. 121 The same neglectfull carriage of 
his Hand. 1682 News jr. france 35 Vo free themselves 
from the guilt ofa neglectful silence. 1729 T. Cooxr Tales, 
etc. 205, I shall first shew in what even our hest Writers... 
have been neglectful, 1788 Geutl. Mag. LVIII. 481 It 
cannot but appear grossly neglectful. 1817 Jas. Mitt Sree. 
india I. vy. iv. 422 A government at once insatiable and 
neglectful, 1872 E. Peacock Alabel Heron 1. 24 Did you 
ever see anything in such a neglectful condition? 

b. Const. of, or fo with inf. 

1624 Massincer Renecado 1. iti, I must grant Myself 
neglectful of all you have taught me. 1648 Mitton Odser7, 
Peace Ormond Wks. 1851 IV. 555 In neither of those ways 
neglectfull of our just defence. 1795 SoUTHEY Joan of Arc 
v. 285 Nor were our chieftains. neglectful to implore That 
heavenly aid. 1856 MeRivace Kom. Emp. xxxviti, (1865) 
IV. 344 Varus was not so neglectful of his own security. 

Hence Negilectfully a/v.; Negie‘ctfulness. 

1646 Eart Monn. tr. Biondi's Civil Wars vi. 31 A great 
many Gentlemen, who talked neglectfully of Edward. 1693 
J. Epowaros Author. O & N Test. 329 The looseness and 
neglectfulness of the stile. 1805 NELSON 29 Aug. in Nicolas 
Disp (1846) VII. 22 The omission of their delivery wilfully 

or neglectfully. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. 1. 448 note, In 
this neglectfulness he saw the dangerous germ of apostasy. 

Noglezting: see NEGLECT vz, 
+Negle'ctingly, adv. Ols. [f NecLEcrine 

ppl. a.+ -LY4%.] Negligently, neglectfully. 

1596 SuHaxs. 1 Hen. /V, 1, ili. 52, I then... Answer'd 
{neglectingly) I know not what. 1616 Beau. & FL. Scorn 
Jul Lady w. i, See how negiectingly he passes by me. 

+Negle‘ction. Ods. [ad. L. neglectiin-em: 
see NEGLEcr v. and -10N.] Negligence, neglect. 

1sgr Suaks. 1 Hen. 1/,1v. ii. 49 Sleeping neglection doth 
betray to losse. 1608 = /’e7. 111. ili. 20 If neglection Sbould 
therein make me vile. 1628 FectHam Resolves 11. xxxi. 98 
Who would haue beleeued, that one neglection of his counsell 
would haue truss'd vp Achitopbel in a voluntarie Haller. 

Neglective (niglektiv), @. Now rare or Obs. 
{f. NEGLEcT v. + -IVE.] Neglectful, inattentive. 
(Very common in 17th c.) 

1611 Sveep Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xxiv. (1623) 1179 Shee often 
seemed somewhat too remisse and neglectiue in the care of 
her selfe. 1628 FettHam Resolzes un. lxxxviti. 254 A care- 
lesse freenesse, and a kind of neglectiue easinesse. 1670 
Brooxs IVks. (1867) VI. 55 How retniss, how neglective 
were many intheir families. 1715 Modrow Corr, (1843) 11. 
33 The Synod found their own Presbytery neglective. 1827 
Lincoln Cabinet 44 While they were thus as enterprising, as 
Lincoln was neglective. 

b. Const. of (Also freq. in 17th c.) 
c3611 CHApman déiad xiv. 336 No one neglective was Of 
Hector’s safety. 1661 H. D. Dise Liturgies 8 So wofully 
neglective of their duty. @ 1684 LetcHton Scr. Wks. 
(1868) 405 God seems neglective of his people. 

Hence Negile‘ctively adv.; t+ Negiective- 
ness. Obs. 

1609 Daniet Cry. Wars vit. xlvi, And then, neglectively, 
Nothiny at all {he offers}. 1621 Lanv M. Wrotn Urania 
362 Her haire..cast into a delightfull neglectiuenes. /d/d. 
393 Her hayre..shee onely kept cleane, and neglectiuely 
wore it. 1646 Jenkyn Aesmora 8 Sinfull neglectiveness of 
the worship of God. 1876 Rouinson Akl Vorksh, Gloss., 
AZislook, to overlook, neglectively-. 

+Neglectly, a/v. Obs. rare. 
ppl. a. + -LY 4.) Negligently. 

1594 Kvp Cornelia v. 427 Let your haire that wont be 
wreath’d in tresses, Now hang neglectly. 

Neglector (niglektg1). (a. late L. weg/ector: 
sec NEGLECT v. and -on,]) = NEGLECTER. 

a 1619 Hirron MVks, I. 451 There was a peremptoiie com- 
mandenient that the neglector of them should bee cut off. 
1645 in Ellis O7vig. Lett, Ser. ut. TV. 239 Upon paine of 

slundering the neglectors thereof. 1822 Lrxaminer 353/2 
The cold-hearted neglectors of complaints and sufferings. 
1848 W. A. Butien Sern. (1849) 1. xx. 363 The confession 
of this tremendous truth among its neglectors. 

| Néglige (neglize). [F., pa. pple. of adgliger 
to neglect.) Informal or unceremonions attire as 
worn by women when not in complcte toilette. 

1835 Court Mag. V1. p, ii/2 Those for elegant eyligé are 
of velvet, witb satin linings and trimmings, 1865 Ov1pa 
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Strathmore 1. vii. 113 No toilette was so becoming as lhe 
azure négligé of softest Indian lexture. 1890 Athenzur 
4 Oct. 457/3 Lydie Vaillant comes in most compromising 
négligé from the chamber of Paul Astier. 

attrib, 1859 L. Otiwnant China § Japan 11. v. 113 The 
women wore a sort of jacket above their skirt, which was 
however Constructed upon a rather xegligé principle. 

Negligeahble (ne‘glidzab'l), a. fe Il. néglige- 
able, 1. négliger to neglect.) Negligible. 

1882 G. H. Darwin in Nature 16 Feb. 361 It appears that 
the amount of this acceleration may not be entiiely neglige- 
able. 1889 Sat. Rev. 23 Mar. 361/1 Scherer's criticism was 
never a negligeable quantity. 

Negligee. Also 5-9 -gée, 5 neglejay. [ad. 
F, wégligé: see NEctice. The current pron. in 
sense I was app. (ueglidz7).] 

1. A kind of loose gown worn by women in the 
18th century. Oéds. exc. //zst. 

19756 Connoisseur No. 134 (1774) IV. 231, I saw several 
Negligees, with furbelowed aprons. 1764 T. Bryvces 
Homer Travest. (1797) I. 315 Then bid them lay upon her 
knee The richest satin negligee. 1776 R. Graves Euphro- 
syne (1776) 1. 194 Such as now-a-days one sees, In gauze 
and lace and negligées. 1823 R. CHampers 7'7ad. Edind. 
(1847) 193 The negligee was a gown projecting in loose and 
ample fulds from the back. 

2. A necklace formed of irregular beads. 

1841 Mrs. Moztey Fairy Bowcr xiv. 336 My uncle had 
given her a very handsome long ~egéiece, of Venetian beads. 
1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Negligce, a long necklace, 
usually of coral. 

Negligence (ne‘glidzéns). Forms: 4-6 nec- 
lyg-, (4 necc-, 6 necke-), neclig-, (4 necc-), 
6 necleg-; 4 necglig-, -lyg-, 5 negclig-; 4-6 
neglyg-,4- negligence. Also 4-6-ens, 4 -ense. 
[a. OF. segligence (12th c.), or ad. L. neg-, secli- 
genlia, -legentia, {.neglegere etc. to NEGLECT.] 

1. Want of attention to what ought to be done 
or looked after; carelessness with regard to one’s 
duty or business ; lack of necessary or ordinary care 
in doing something. 

a1340 Hampo.r Psalter xlix. 8 We take not his saghe 
wip necgligens, bnt wip besynes. ¢1380 Wvctir Sere. Sel. 
Wks. I. 96 Bi. .necligence of prelatis 1s manuis lawe medlid 
wib Goddis lawe. ¢142z0 Lvoc. Assembly of Gods 1626 By 
hys owne neglygence takyn prysonere. 1483 Caxton Calo 
F vij b, Lucan sayth that alle delayeng and neglygence 
oughte to be sette a parte. 1530 Patscr. 131, I impute that 
to the neglygence or rather ignorance of the printers. 1577 
tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 153 It is abhominable to see 
the negligence of maisters in teaching their schollers, 1617 
Morvson /#72.1. 115 ‘he Haven of this City.. by negligence 
is growne of no use. 1676 Tempce Let. Wks. 1720 I). 410, 
1 believe, it may have been only Negligence. 1736 BuTLex 
Anal. 1. iv. Wks. 1874 I. 80 By their own negligence and 
folly in their temporal affairs. 1784 Cowrer Sask ti. 800 
Those whose negligence or sloth Exposed their inexperience 
to the snare. 1834 Hr. Martineau Demerara iv. 55 Roberl 
was slightly punisbed for negligence. 1884 Lp. Esuer in 
Law Times Rep. UXXIN1. 616/2 nofe, Vhe deceased was 
also guilty of negligence or of want of reasonable care con- 
tributing to the accident, 

+b. Neglect of something. Oés. 

¢ 1340 Hamrote Prose 77. 28 In als mekill als fou will 
noghte tente to thaym for neclygence of pi-selfe. 1482 AZonk 
of Evesham (Arb.) 78 The..peynys that thes thre ware in, 
was forthe neglygens of soulys the wbiche they had cure of. 
1638 Rawcey tr. Bacon's Life § Death (1650) 11 To finde 
out a Rule..is very difficult, by reason of the negligence of 
observations. 1729 Butter Sera. Wks. 1874 II. 16 There 
is a manifest negligence in men of their real happiness. 

e. Disregard (of a thing or person) ; neglect. 

1602 Suaks. Hau. 1v. v. 134 Both the worlds I giue to 
negligence, Let come what comes. 1778 Miss Gurney 
Eveltna \xviii, 1t was impossible for negligence to be more 
pointed, than that of Lord Merton to me. 

2. An instance of inattention or carelessness ; 
a negligent act, omission, or feature. 

c31385 Cuaucer LZ. GC. I’, 537 A ful grete necgligence Was 
yt to the.. That thou forgate hire in thisonge tosette. 1509 
Bary ills (Camden) 108 Prayng my ordinary to excuse 
nty conscyens for alle necclygencys. 1526 Prlgr. Perf. (W. 
de W, 1531) 133 b, O, how they wy'll wayle and wepe theyr 
negligences. @ 1800 Bratr (Ogilvie), Remarking his beauties, 
..I must also point out his negligences and defects. 1865 
C. J. Vaucuan Plain Words xi. (1866) 199, I speak not of 
those daily negligences wbich belong to another subject. 

3. A careless indifference, as in appearance or 
costume, or in literary or artistic style; in later 
use esp. with suggestion of an agreeable absence 
of artificiality or restraint. 

61430 Stans Puer ad Mensa 33 (Lamb. MS.) Drinke not 
biidelid for haste ne necligence. ¢1440 Partonofe 2772 
Giete negligence Was neuer founden in his persone. 1665 
Bove Occas. Refi. Pref. (1848) 10 Most of the following 
Papers, being written for my own private Amusement, a 
good deal of Negligence in them may appear.. pardonable. 
a168o Butter Kem, (1759) I. 149 T'affect the purest 
Negligences In Gestures, Gaits, and Miens. 1711 Appison 
Spect. No. 119 ® 2 Nothing is so modish as an agreeable 
Negligence, 1741 Mippteton Crccro Il. x. 445 The cold- 
ness and negligence with which itis drawn. 1843 Witter 
Ego 12 Hence my pen unfettered moves In freedom which 
the heart approves, The neglizence which friendship loves. 

So Negligency. 7arec. 

1800 WertLEsLey in Owen Desf. (1877) 653 The loss sus- 
tained by their negligencies or errors. 1841-4 EMERSON 
Ess. Ser. 1. ix. (1876) 235 The negligency of that trust which 
carries God with tt. . 

Negligent (ne‘glidzent), a. and sé. Forms: 
4-6 neclig-, 5-6 neclyg-, 4 necglig-,6 neglyg-, 
4- negligent. [a. OF. megligent (13th c.), or | 
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ad. L. negligent-, negligens, pres. pple. of negligcre 
to NEGLEct.} 

A. adj. 1. Of persons: Inattentive to duty; 
not attending to, or doing, what ought to be done; 
neglectful. Also const. of. 

1380 Wreur Se/, (Vks. 111. 312 O worldly prest necligent 
and unkunnynge. ¢ 1450 tr. De Jwitatione t. xxv. 37 The 
negligent religiose & be leuke hap trihulacion, 1485 
Caxton Chas. Gt. 22 Yf the kyng be neclygent the peple 
wote not what to doo. 1551 CrowLey cas. & fain 155, 
I found you negligent in fedynge my fainily. 1581 Mut- 
CASTER Positions xxxix. (1887) 192 To better him if he be 
negligent, to be like him if he he diligent. 165: Hosses 
Leviath, 1. xv. 79 The most part are too busie tn getting 
food, and the resi too negligent to understand. 1675 Evetyn 
Diary 22 Mar., He was very negligent himselfe, and rather 
so of his person, 1706 E. Warp IWooden World Diss. (1708) 
103 He's nothing of a Soldier (Thanks to his negligent 
Officers). 1784 Cowper Zask 1. 276 ‘Lhe proud, uncandid, 
insincere, Or negligent inquirer. 1879 Caste Old Creole 
Days v. (1883) 144 He was a great student and ralher 
negligent of his bnsiness. 

atsal, 1726 Lon Altertr's Archit. 11. 99/1 Faults wbich 
the negligent and unadvised easily fall into. 

b. Hcedless, careless, indifferent. rare. 

1440 Alph. Tales 416 He, negligent of be said perels,.. 
wold hafe pis drope of honye. 1709 Stevte Vatler No. 61 
> 4 They carry it so far, as to be negligent, whether they 
offend or not, 

2. Of actions, conduct, etc.: Characterized by, 
or displaying, negligence or carelessness. 

1s00-2z0 Dunpar /ocms ix. 118 Fals vane gloir and deidis 
negligent. 1538 Starkey Zngland 1. 14 Vheyr maner of 
lytyng, wych they, by necligente incontynence, suffur 10 be 
corrupt. 159 Suaks.1 Aen. VJ, tv. ii. 44 O negligent and 
heedlesse Discipline. 1627 Moryson /¢/z. 1 278, I will 
confess my negligent omission in noting the rates of my 
exchanges. 1678 Moxon Afech. Exerc. w. 73 You might 
with a negligent, or unlucky knock with the Mallet, drive 
the edge..under the work. 1705 Stanuorr. araphr. I. 12 
A sordid or negligent Temper. 1781 JOHNSON in Boswell, 
Does it not suppose, that the former judgement was temera- 
rious or negligent? 1805 Scotr Last Minsér, 1. x, All loose 
her negligent attire, All loose her golden hair. 1852 Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle Tom's C, xxxiii, The person.. with a haughty, 
negligent air, delivered her basket. 

b. Due to negligence. rare. 

1606 SHaxs. Ant. & Cl, mi. vi. 81 Till we perceiu'd both 
how you were wrong led, And we in negligent danger. 
1660 Younc Vade Alecum (ed. 6) 95 Negligent Escape, is 
where one is arrested, and afterward escapes against the 
will ofhim that arrested him. 1843-56 Bouvirr Law Dict. 
(ed. 6) s.v., For a negligent escape, the sheriff or keeper 
of the prison is liable to punishment in a criminal case. 

3. quasi-adv. Negligently. vere". 

1938 Westey Hymn, My drowsy Powers ii, Yet we who 
have a Heav'n t’obtain How negligent we live! 

B. sd. A neyligent person. 

1616 WW. SccaTer Servi. 18, 1 know not wbether | may say 
Recusants or Negligents. 1638 — Sera. Experimental! 
129 Taxed here are.. Negligents in this duty, 1853 Wue- 
WELL Grottus I. 192 It often happens in agents or negligents 
of the secondary order. 1892 Star 14 Dec. 2/5 [A] con- 
genial company of negligents. 

Negligently (ne‘glidzéntli), adv. Forms: 
4 necgliz-, 5 neclig-, 6 nec(t,lyg-, 5-6 neglyg-, 
6- negligently. [f. prec. + -LY*.] Ina negligent 
manner; carelessly, heedlessly ; slightingly. 

1382 Wycur £274 iv. 22 Seeth, lest necgligentli this be 
fulfild. 1439 4. Z. Wills (1882) 113 Tithes .. necligently 
for-yeten. 1482 A/ouk of Evesham (Arb.) 65 Perauenture 
he neglygently kepte hys ordre. 1530 Patscr. 363 There 
is no graunt made lyherally, ifit be demaunded neglygently. 
1560 Das tr, Sletdanc’s Comin, 370 Vhey wrote the safe- 
conduite with a few wordes, and very negligentlye. 1617 
Morvson /¢72. ‘Yo Rdr., Flowers ..carelessly and negligently 
bound together. 1666 Pervs Diary 6 Aug., I wondered at 
the reason of iny being received sonegligenily. 1711 STEELE 
Spect. No. 152 3 A Gentleman who had tbe Rein of his 
Horse negligently under his Arm, 178: Cowrer £xZost. 
695 A spot Not quickly found, if negligently sought. 1838 
Dickens Wich. Nick. xxii, Graceful and grotesque thrown 
negligently side by side. 1885 Law Zimes Kep. LIM. 
325/2 The defendant. .negligently and unskilfully navigated 
and managed the said vessel. 

Negligible (ne‘glidzib’l), 2. [f. L. seglig-cre 
toneglect + -1BLE, Cf. F. wégligible (rare).} Capa- 
ble of being neglected or disregarded. 

1829 Herscuer Ess. (1857) 541 Within very negligible 
limits of error. 1879 THomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 1.1. § 431 
When their difference is too large to be negligible. 1895 
Nation (N. Y.) 22 Aug. 137/3 Admitting such a tbing as 
negligible quantities in a work of art. 

lience Ne*gligibly adv. 

Also, in recent use, xextigrbleness and negligibility. . 

1888 Philos. Mag. XXVI. 1€0 Tbe work wasted .. is 
negligibly small compared with the work done. 

+ Nego'ce. Obs. rare. [ad. L. vegot?-um: cf. 
F. 2égoce.) Intercourse, commerce. 

1697 Benttev Phal. 46 Could not that perpetual negoce 
and converse with Dorians bring his mouth .. to speak a 
little broader? 1699 /did. (ed. 2) Pref. 85 Negoce, Putid, 
and Idiom .. were in Print, before I us’d then. 

So+Nego-cy. Obs. rare—. 

1603 Hottann Plutarch's Mor. 1329 For to make it 
[deity] intermeddle in the negocies and affaires of men. 

Negociall, -ant, -ate: see NEGOTIAL, etc. 

Negon, variant of Nicon, niggard. Oés. 

Negoos, variant of Nrecus 1. 

Negotiability (nigoufabiliti). [See next 
and -1Ty. Cf. F. aégoctabi/ité.] The quality of 
being negotiable. 
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1828-32 in Weester. 1856 H. Broome Comment. Comnt. ' in return for some equivalent in value; to convert 


Law 11 The negotiability of hills pfexchanze. 1885 Law 
Times LXXVIII, 3738/2 Negotiability..is a good con- 
sideration for the relinquishment of the residue of the debt. 

Negotiable (u‘gowfiab'l), 2. [f. NecoTI-aTE 
v.+-ABLE, or ad. F. négociable (1688).] 

1. Of bills, drafts, cheques, etc.: Capable of 
being negotiated ; transferable or assignable in the 
course of business from one person to another. 

1758 Monthly Rev. 132 Bills of Exchange .. negotiable at 
Hispaniola. 1772 Foote Nadob tu. Whs. 1799 I]. 304 A 
masquerade ticket is more negotiable there than a note from 
the bank. 1809 R. Lancrorp /ntrod. [rade 2p Negotiable 
bills under five pounds. 1848 Mitt Pod. Eco. i. xxii. § 1 
(1876) 386 The quoted prices of the funds and other nego- 
tiable securities. 1879 LuBsock in 19h Cent, Nov. 793 
‘These Assyrian drafts were negotiable, but from the nature 
of things could not pass by endorsement. _ 

+ 2. Capable ol! being negotiated with. Ods.vare. 

1794 Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 218 It is not said .. what 
state of things in France may be said to put her in a con- 
dition negotiable or not negotiable. 

3. Admitting of being crossed, ascended, etc. 

1880 Daily Ted. 25 Oct., The riders remain behind, for 
the wall from the road is hardly negotiable. 1895 A. G. 
Lrapcey Wolf xi. 183 That this ]path} was negotiable was 
very evident, from the white gleam .. of tents which pro- 
claimed the presence of an outpost at its summit. Pe . 

+ Nego'tial, a. Obs. rare. (ad. L. negotial-is 
(sec Quintilian 111. vi. 58, etc.), f. zegolrene.] Ree 
lating to facts without consideration of p-rsons. 

¢ 1530 L. Cox Rhet. (1899) 79 This state is negociall or 
ijuridicall, whiche conteyueth the ryght pr wronge of the 
dede, /did. 80 State negociall absolute is whan the thynge 
- is absolutely defended to be laufully done. 

Negotiant (n/yérfiant), Also 8-9 nego- 
ciant. [f. L. wegitiant-, ppl. stem of negotiare 
(see next), or ad. F. négocrand, It. negosiante.} 
One who negotiates or carries on negotiations ; ai 
agent, representative; ta merchant or trader. 

1611 Fiorio, Vegotiante,..anegotiant. a 1618 Raveicn 
Arts Empire xxv. (1658) 88 Ambassadors, Negotiants, and 
generally all other Ministers, @ 1665 Sin K. Dicey Priz. 
Mem. (1827) 298 You having been the only negotiant in a 
long treaty..between..the old King and me. 17 4 
Tucker Lt. Naé. (1834) 11. 542 In sympathizing with the 
criminal, the debtor, the necessitous, and the nezotiant, we 

do well. 1802 Mrs. E. Parsons Alyst. }7isit IL. 98 Near 
a week passed without seeing any persons but negociants 
and bankers. 1863 Life in South 11. 65 If 1 must enter 
a College it might ay well be in Alabama or Mississippi, 
in both of which States there were negotiants, 1884 ins 
James's Gaz, 28 Mar. 11/1 His more compliant colleague, 
the Solicitor-General, taking his place a» negotiant. 

Negotiate (nigéfieit), v. Also 7-8 nego- 
ciate, -at. [f. ppl. stem of L. segolidre, f. negd- 
trum, f. neg- not + dlzum easc, quiet. ] 

1. intr. ‘Yo hold communication or conference 
(wth another) lor the purpose of arranging some 
matter by mutual agrecincnt; to discnss a matter 
with a view to some settlement or compromise. 

1599 SHaxs, VWuch Ado u. i. 185 Let euerie eye negotiate 
for it selfe, And trust noAgent. 1601 R. Jounson Avnygd, 
4 Commrw. (1603) 150 The Secretaries themselucs commonly 
can neither write, nor answere ambassadors. .when they 
hegotiat. 1672 Woouweap S¢. Teresa 1. xv. 93 Let the will 
then . know, thatshe is not tonegotiate with God by strength 
of Arme. 1783 Justamoxo tr. Raynal’s (List. indies V1.215 
The ministry negotiated, bribed and threatened. 1840 THirL- 
WALI. Greece VII. 289 She was now reduced tu utter despair, 

and sent to negotiate with the conqueror. 1855 Kaye Arc, 
Expl, 1. x. 103, ] have authorized Hans to neyovtiate..for 
four of these, even asa loan. 186: Buckce Civrdrz. (1873) 
III. it. 80 Both parties were now willing to negotiate with 
the view of gaining time. 
+b. To do business or trade; to traffic. Ods. 

1601 Hottann Pérwy 1. 117 Our Romanes were forced to 
prouide .. interpreters, when they would negotiate and 
traffick with the people. 1645 Evetyn Diary June (Venice), 
Jews, Turks, Armenians, .. negotiating in this famous Em. 
porium. 1759 Jounson Kassedas xxxvili], It is dificult to 
negociate where neither will trust. 

2. ¢rans. To deal with, manage, or conduct 
(a matter, affair, etc., requiring some skill or con- 
sideration). 

1619 Drayton Bar, Wars wu, xxxi,That weightie Bus’nesse 
to negotiate, They must find One of speciall worth and 
trust. 1639 Futter //oly Har 1, viii. (1840) 12 Our Saviour 
himself appointed hiin his legate with a commission to 
negotiate the Christian cause. 1703 MatNorett Journ. 
FJerus. (1732) 9 Yo negotiate this affair we sent a Turk. 
1765 Wickes Corr. (1805) II. 215, I leave you .. to nego- 
crate all these matters. 1807 Soutney Esfrietla's Lett, 
IIf. 313 They negotiate with the utmost anxiety the amours 
of their cows and sheep. 

b. To arrange for, obtain, bring about (somc- 
thing) by means of negotiation. 

1721 De Foe Alem. Cavalier (1840) 193 That treaty .. 
Was negotiating. 1754 H. Wacroce World No. 102 III. 
284 Our country squires made treaties about their game, 
and ladies negociated the meeting of their lap-dogs. 1794 
S. Wittiams Vermont 264 Send a flag into Canada, to 
Negociate their release or exchange. 1838 Prescott Ferd, 
% /s. (1846) IL. xvii. 129 It was impossible..to negotiate 
a sale of their effects. 1853 J. H. Newman /Yist. Sk. (1873) 
TI. 1. i, 25 He ,. sent amhassadors to negotiate an equal 
alliance with the Chinese Empire. 

c. To set right by negotiation. rave —. 

1776 Paine Com. Sense (1791) 44 A republican government, 
by being formed on more natural principles, would nego- 
Clate the niistake. 

3. To transfer or assign (a bill, etc.) to another 
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into cash or notes; to obtain or give value for 
(bills, cheques, etc.) in money. 

1682 Scarcett Exchanges 54 None can negotiate or re- 
draw a Bill of Exchange, except it be made payable to his 
order who must negotiate it. 2711 Lom. Gas. No. 4823/3 
We canunot..perceive that any such Bills are Negotiating, 
1777 Cowper Le?é. 11 Dec., I am obliged to you..for the 
thirty pounds, which I[ hope I shall be able to negociate 
here. 1833 Ht. Martineau Vanderput & S. iii. 49g Every 
bill drawn upon Amsterdam, or negotiated here. 1856 
Lever Martins of Cro’al. 353 When I paid it by these 
securities, you pledged yourself not to negotiate them. 
1858 Rocers /’ol. Acon. xv. (1876) 208 The merchant .. 
imports goods, and gives bills to such countries as receive 
and negotiate bills. 

b. To deal with, carry out, as a business or 
monetary transaction. 

1809 R. Lancrorp /utrod, Trade 55 The dividend war- 
rants of the Stock negotiated by N. M. Rothschild. 1875 
Stusss Const, Hist. xvit. 11. 534 ‘ Utter destruction * had 
been the common fate of those who .. bad negotiated the 
king's loans. 

4. (Orig. Hunting.) Toclear (a hedge or fence); 
to succeed in crossing, getting over, rotnd, or 
through (an obstacle, etc.) by skill or dexterity. 

1862 Wyte Metvitte /ns. Bar i, The first fence I 
negotiated most successfully. 1866 arly Tel. 25 Oct., A 
stiff bit of timber which his neighbours.. were chesting or 
declining to nezotiute. 1882 Basaar Exch. & Af. 15 Feb. 
174 Np sweeping curve is required to negotiate a corner, as 
the machine nay be swung round directly. 

b. To suceced in dealing with in the way de- 
sired ; to get the better of. 

1888 Pall Mall G.14 Nov. 5/2 The difficulty of simulta- 
neuusly negotiating creatures whose divergent natures de- 
mand.. widely different tactics. 

Hence Negotiated fp/. a. (+ engaged, busy); 
Negotiating v6/. sb. and Afi. a. 

3604 Dekker J/onest Wh. 1. Wks. 1873 11. 17 Where's .. 
thy Maister? Faith signior, hee’s a little negotiated ; he'l 
appeare presently. 1622 Bacon //en. W// 21 Certaine it is, 
shee was a busie negotiating woman. 1659 Centl. Calling 
ix. § 5 452 Lhis surely 1s enough to excite men toa diligent 
negotiating with those talents they have received. 1713 
Swart //ist. Last Sess. Wks. 1753 1X. 223 This low Talent 
in Business the Cardinal..used in contempt to call a spirit 
of Negotiating. 1870 Darly News 5 Dec., Some negotiaiing 
was going on. 1890 ‘R. Botprewoov' Col. Reformer 
(1891) 253 The easily negotiated diafts of fat cattle. 

Negotiation (n/yd-Jie-fon). Also 6-9 ne- 
goci-. fad. L. xegotiat:dn-em, noun of action f. 
negoltdre: scc prec. and -ation. Ct. F. aeégocita- 
tron (14th c., Oresme). ] 

1. +a. A matter of private occupation or busi- 
ness; a business transaction. Odés. 

c 1580 G. Harvey Letter-6&. (Caniden) 142 If any nego- 
tiation requires advizements, None more than matrimpny. 
¢ 1645 Ulowece Lef?, (1659) I]. 37 Falling into infirmities as 
he follows his worldly negotiations. 1685 Petty I°rd/ p. iii, 
Exhorting them to impruve the same Jestate] by no worse 
Negociatio.is. a 3704 i Brown Pratse Poverty Wks. 1730 
I. 102 There is no need of money in any negotiation with me. 

transf. 1662 More Philos. W’rit. Pref. Gen. (1712) 9 
Which though Aristotle mainly appropriates to external 
PU I must .. transfer also tu the Negotiations of the 
Min * 

tb. Trading, traffic. Obs. 

1601 Hottann Pliny 1. 109 The towne..is now decayed 
.. and the traffique and negotiation in all affaires turned 
from thence. 1622 Matynres Ane. Law-Merch. 2 The vse 
of trusting, exchanging, and trading; .. both for fishing and 
negotiation, 1669 Gace Crt. Gentiles 1.1. viii, 42 The Phe- 
nicians..possessed themselves of the sea coasts, the better 
to carry pn their negotiation. 

tc. Occupation, exercise. Obs. rare —'. 

1628 FectHam Xesolves iv xlviii. 141 How bright does the 
Soule grow with use and negotiation ! 

. A process or course of treaty with another 
(or others) to obtain or bring abont some result, 
esp. in affairs of state. Freq. in fd. 

1§79 Fenton Guicciard. Ep. Ded., The high negociations 
and emploiments which he managed long time vnder great 
Princes. 1606 SuHaxs. Tr. & Cr.in. iti. 24 Their negotia- 
tions all must slacke, Wanting his mannage, 1647 CLaREN- 
bon Hist, Keb. 1. § 104 He was sent .. to treat about the 
restitution of the Palatinate: in which Negociation he be- 
haved himself with great Prudence. 1709 STEELE 7atler 
No. 105 P 2 During the Negotiation for his Enlargement, I 
had an Opportunity of acquainting myself witb bis History. 
1769 Rospertson Chas. V, vi. Wks. 18:3 VI. 85 The pope 
continued his negociations for convoking a general council. 
1828 D'Isragut Chas. /, 1. iv. go The long negociation of a 
political marriage was terminated by a war. 1877 Frovpr 
Short Stud. (1883) 1V. t ii. 18 The archbishop..employed 
him afterwards in the most confidential negotiations. 

3. The action or business of negotiating or 
making terms with others. 

1614 Raceions Hist. World wi. (1634) 112 Supposing, that 
by his great skill in subtile negotiation he should. .circum- 
vent the Greeks. 1779 JouNson Wks. 1V. 546 Finding 
negociation thus ineffectual. 1798 Wecttncron in Gurw. 
Desf. (1837) 1. 6 The established channels of peaceable 
negotiation. 1836 Tririwact Greece xxv. II]. 365 Phieax 
possessed talents well suited for negotiation. 1845 S. AusTIN 
Ranke's Hist. Ref. 11. 253 To appoint time and place for an 
interview for the purpose of negotiation. 

b. With possessive pronouns. Now rare or Obs. 

1597, R. Cecit in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 111. 43 His 
negotiation tendeth toa proposition of peace. 1603 KNOLLES 
Hist. Turks (1638) 62 These Embassadors had at length 
brought their negotiation to..good passe. 1695 ConcREvVE 
Love for L. 1. ii, Sir, if you don't like my negotiation, will 
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| you be pleased to answer these yourself? 1748 RicHarDson 


Clarissa (1811) V. ror Frustrate not Captain Tomlinson’s 
Negociation. 1781 Gipson Decl. & F. xix. 11. 152 The 
progress of their negociation was opposed and defeated. 
The action of getting over or round some 
obstacle by skilful manceuvring. 
_ 1885 Sat. Rev. 28 Nov. 706 Courses which required what 
in some curious way has come to be called ‘negotiation’. 
1898 St. Fames’s Gaz. 15 Nov. 6/1 They were said to 
attempt the negotiation of impossible obstacles, to their own 
imminent risk. 

Negotiator (nigoufie'ta1), Also 6-8 negoci-. 
{a. L. negotiator, agent-n. f. negotiare to NEGO- 
TIATE. Cf. F. adgoctateur (14th c., Oresme).] 

+L A trader, a business man. Ods. 

1598 Fiorio, Facendicre,..a dealer in busines affaires, a 
negociator, an agent, a dealer. 1602 Warner Adh, Eng. 
xu. Ixx. 294 Yeat still to gratefull eares may those Negotia- 
tors sound, 1623 Masse tr. Aéeman's Guzmand Alf... 
v. 209 Those great Dealers and Negociators of Genoa. 

2. One who carries on negotiations. 

161p in Birch Crt. & Times Jas. [ (1848) 1. 120 The same 
diligence nay be expected of a new negociator. 1637-50 
Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Spc.) 149 That Bruce is a 
negotiator in Spaine with the King, and in the Low 
Countreys with tle Duke of Parme. 1702 Eng. Theo- 
phrastus 132 The dislike we commonly have of negotiators 
(or arbitrators) arises from their being generally apt to 
sacrifice all the interest of their friends. 1742 Bear Grave 
497 Here lie abash’d The great negotiators of the earth. 
1791 Macrkintosu Mind. Gallice Wks. 1846 ILI. 62 The 
lawyers of Boston, and the planters of Virginia, were trans- 
formed into ministers and negociators. 1849 Macaucay 
Hist. Eng. ii. 1. 254 Negotiator and courtier as he was, he 
never learned the art of..concealing his emotions, 1884 
Courtuore Addison viii. 146 The alleged sacrifice of British 
interests through the incompetence or corruption of the 
negotiators. 

Jig. 1654 Wiittock Zootomtia 319 Hee of any deserveth it, 
among the Negociatours for Destruction. 

3. Qne who ncgotiates bills, Joans, etc. 

1682 Scartetr FE.rchanges 55 Vhe Redrawer or the 
Negotiator of a Dill, does not make a new Bill, but 
endorseth the old. 1809 R. Lancrorp dutrod. Trade 16 
There are other persons occasionally concerned in a Bill of 
Iixchange, such as the Seller or Negotiator. 1861 M. Pat- 
tison £ss. (1889) I. 42 The Germans began to supplant the 
Jews and Lombards as negotiators of loans to the Crown. 

Nego‘tiatory, ¢. vare—'.  [f. as NeGoriavE 
gv. +-oRnyY 2.) Pertaining to negotiation. 

1727 in Baitev, Vol. If. 1763 inC. Gist's Frnds. (1893) 196 
Before I wold attempt to undertake ye Negocieatory’ Maters 
with a Number of Indian Nations. 

Negotiatress (n/gofatres), 
-ESS.}] A female negotiator. 

1827 Cartycte Germ, Kom. 1.31 Gy means of a negotiatress, 
whom he had gained, Jhe} had it offered 10 the mother for a 
cheap price. 1 Outpa Mfassarcucs xxxvii, The per- 
centage received by the fair negotiatress of the sale, 

Negotiatrix (nfgow'flitriks). [a. late L. nego- 
tidtrix, fem. agent-n. f. zegdliare 1o NEGOTIATE. ] 
A female negouator. 

1624 T. Scott Votive Anglie Djb, It is a Castilian 

olicie, to make the Archdutchesse a Negotiatrixe in. .all 
Treaties, 1809 Mar. Epcewortu A/anauvring xv, Our 
fair negociatrix prepared to show the usual degree of 
gratitude, 1852 Miss Mitrorp in L’Estrange Lzfe (1870) 
IIL. xiii. 242 NV most elegant young woman,..of course the 
negotiatrix of the forgeries. 


+ Negotiosity. Obs. rare. [f. L. negotids-us 
(see next) +-ITY.] Constant occupation in affairs. 

1678 Cupwortn /atedd. Syst. 81 Such infinite negotiosity 
would be absolutely inconsistent with a happy state. 

+ Negortious, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. nego- 
idsus, t. negdtium: see -oUS.] Involving, or given 
to, occupation or business. 

1603 Frorio A/ontaigne 11. ix. 580 Let them not looke for 
any cumbersome negotious and carefull matter.  164z 
Rocers Naaman 128 What is so negotious and eagerly 
busie, as an usurping Absalon? /47:. 309 Some servants.. 
are very nimble and negotious. 1656 Grount Glossogr. 

Ilence + Nego‘tiousness. Olds. rare—'. 

1642 Rocers Vaaman 606 God needs not our negotious- 
nesse, or double diligence, to bring his matters to passe. 

+Negre, 2. Ols. rare—'. In 5 neyger. [a. 
OF. negre, nigre (Godef.).] Black. 

14.. in /fouseh. Ord. (1790) 440 Sause blaunk for Capons 
sothen...Sause neyger for Hennes or Capons, 

Negremancien : see NECROMANCIEN. 

Negress (nfgrés). [ad. F. négresse: see 
NeGRo and -Ess.] <A female negro. 

1786 tr. Beckford's Vathek (1868) 31 The Princess remained 
in the company of her negresses. 1799 Homein PAL Trans, 
LXXXIX. 163 The most remarkable instance of this kind, 
that has come to my knowledge, was a Negress. 1817 
T. L. Peacock Afelincourt 1. 71 His gentleness and sweet 
temper winning the hearts of the negro and negress. 1891 
C. Ropeats Adrift Amer. 101 A fine strapping young 
negress came out of the house. . " 

transf 1801 Wotcor (P. Pindar) Tears & Smiles Wks. 
1812 V. 58 Now Negress Night came solemn down. 

Negrillo (nigrilo). [a. Sp. wegrillo, dim. of 
negro NEGRO.] a. A little negro. b. One of a 
race of dwarfish negroes living in Central and 
Southern Africa, ; 

1853 THackeray Let. 19 Mar., A little negrillo of five 
years old. 1866 Laine Prehist, Ken. Carthn. 8 The 
extreme of the elongated type is the Southern Savage—the 
Negro, Negrillo, and Australtan. Mig Rev, July 271 
The belief that all Negritos and all Negrillos betong to 
one or other of two primitive races. 


{See next and 
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NEGRINE. 
+Negrine, 54. Ods. rare—'. 


“INE.] A negress, 
1703 Dampier Voy. 111.1. 81 Lying..promiscuously with 
their Negrines and other She-slaves. 


Negrine (nigrain), a. vare. [f. NEGRO + 
-1NETL) Resembling that of negroes. 

1857 Zoologist XV. 5491 The Portuguese, who, living 
within the tropics, have blackened to a uegrine dye. 

+ Ne‘grish, a. Obs. rare—'. [f. Necno + -18su}.] 
Used by the negroes. 

1735 J. Atkins Voy. Guinea 149 Mattan, the Negrisb 
Word for a pair of Bellows. ; 

Negrito (négrito). [a. Sp. xegrito, dim. of 
negro Necro.] A member of a diminutive negroid 
race existing in the Malayo-Polynesian region ; 
esp. one of the Aétas in the Philippine Islands. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 88/1 The Negritos were probably 
the aborigines of the islands. 1865 Lussock Prek. Times 
xiii. (1869) 440 The Islands of the Pacific contain two very 
Gistinct races of men—the Negrilo and the Polynesian, 
1898 F.'T. Butcen in Vas. Rev, Aug. 857 The Negritos..are 
a diminutive black race with woolly hair, and undoubtedly 
of Papuan origin. : 

b. In attributive or predicative use. 

1843 Latnam in Proc. Philol. Soc. 1. 37 The Languages 
of the Papuan or Negritorace. /di¢f., The Samangs of the 
interior are Negrito, 1854 Chaméers’s Eucycl, V1. 698/2 A 
description of a Negrito native of Erromango, 

Negro (ni-gro). Also 7-8 negroe. [a. Sp. or 
Pg. negro :-L. nigrum, niger black: cf. NicRo. 
Hence also F. 20gre: see NEGER and Niccer.] 

I.1. Anindividual (esp. a male) belonging to the 
African race of mankind, which is distinguished 
by a black skin, black woolly hair, flat nose and 
thick protruding lips. 

1555 Even Decades 239 They are not accustomed to eate 
such meates as doo the Ethiopians or Negros, 1580 
Frampton Dial. Vron & Stecle 149 In all Ginea the blacke 
people called Negros doe use for money..certayne little 
snayles, 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage v. xvi. 450 There 1s 
amongst them an Iland of Negro's inhabited with blacke 
people. 1577 W. Hussar Varrative 99 His design being 
strangely discovered by a Negroe. 1716 S. Sewart Diary 
22 June, I essay’d..to prevent Indians and Negros being 
Rated with Horses and Hogs, 1782 Priesitey Corrupt. 
Chr, (I, 1x. 212 His coat of mail made his skin as black 
as anegroe. 1837 Hr. Martineau Soc. Amer. 11. 120 No 
mean testimony to the intellectual and moral capabilities of 
negroes, 1864. C. Grixte Life ze Woods xxii. (1874) 349 As 
he came near, I saw he was a negro, 

+b. Zo wash a nebro, to attempt an impossible 
task. Obs. rare. 

1611 Mipvreton & Dexxer Roaring Girl 1.1. D.’s Wks. 
1873 II]. 147, 1 wash a Negro, Loosing both paines and cost. 
@ 1677 Barrow Seri, (1686) 111, 42 Therefore was he put 
to water dry sticks, and to wasn Negros; that is,.. to 
reform a most perverse and stubborn generation. 

ce. /ransf. in various uses (see quots.). 

1666 J. Davies “ist. Caribby Isles 1co Also a kind of fish 
called Negroes or Sea-Devils, which are large and have a 
black scale. 1698 Fryer Acc. £. /udia §& P. 53 The out- 
ward Skin was a perfect Negro, the Bones also being as 
black as Jet. 1797 /iucycl. Brit, (ed. 3) V1. 432/1 A white 
kidney-bean..; black negroe of the same; scarlet of the same. 
1816 Kirsy & Se. Entomol, xvii. (1818) 11. 82 The sanguine 
ants at length rush upon the negroes [black ants]. 1855 
Morton Cycl. Agric. 11, 120 Negroes and .Viggers, provincial 
names of the caterpillars of the turnip saw-fly. 

d. The English spoken by American negroes. 

1884 Jraus. Amer. Phill. Assoc. XV1. App. 32 Such 
parasynetic forms as sparremgrass for asparagus ,. are 
common enough in Negro. — 

2. Comb. (chiefly objective) as xegro-auclion, 
-dealer, -driver, -driviny, -holder, -huniler, -owned 
adj., -2uhipping, -worshtp. 

1855 Ocmstep Slave Sta/es 3 This must not be taken as 
an indication that “negro auctions are not of frequent 
occunence. 1799 /7udl Advertiser 7 Sept. 4/1 He took him 
lo one of the “negro-dealers, who. .advanced eighty pounds. 
1856 O_mstep Slave States 30 The negro-dealers had con- 
fidential servants always in attendance, 1771 SmoLLErT 
Humph, Cl, (1815) 67, | have known a “negro-driver, from 
Jamaica, pay..sixty-five guineas. 178: J. Moore View 
Soc, /t, (1795) 11. 3 The unrelenting frown of a negro-driver, 
1857 Gren. P. THompson Audi Alt. (1858) 1. xvi. 55 These 
must be old negro-drivers. 1826 Scotr Diary in Lockhart 
(1839) VIII. 223 The true *negro-driving principle of self- 
interest. 1817 Cosserr WVks. XXXIL. go The Deputies.. 
of the *Negro-holders, of the Sugur-giowers [etc.}. 1857 
Gen. P, Thompson Audi Alt. (1858) 1, xvi. 55 We are to be 
overwhelmed with anavalanche of *negro-hunters. 1879 Siz 
G. Campsece White & Black 154 The *negro-owned lands 
are not now much increasing. 1845 Youatr Dog v. 113 
You .. find that your dogs do not want this unmerciful 
*negro-whipping. 1861 /d/ustr. Lond. News 17 Aug. 152/2 
The damnable heresy of ‘ *negro-worship’*. 

b. negro's head, the Ivory Palm. 

1670 Evetyn Sylva (ed. 2) 3 Descended immediately from 
the Genius of the Soyls ..,and (as the Negros-Heads in 
the Barbados) even without Seeds. 1846 Linney Veget. 
Kingd. 138 Yhe natives of Colunibia call it Tagua, or 
Cabeza de Negro (Negro’s head), in allusion, we presume, 
to the figure of the nut. 

te. (See quot.) Ods. rare—°. 

1796 Grose's Dict, Vil. Tongue, Negroes lleads, brown 
loaves delivered to the ships in ordinary. 

II. ati7vib. (passing into ad/.). 

3. With names of persons: Belonging to the 
race of negroes; black-skinned. Also xegro 


minstrel (see quots. 1864 and 1871). 
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1594 Carew //uarte’s Exam. Mens Wits 316 A negro 
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woman. 162§ Purcuas Pilgrims I1. 978, 1 departed .. 
with two Negro Boyes that I had. 1665 Hooke J/icrogr. 
207 Negro Women.. bringing forth. .tawny bided Mulattos. 
1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2177/4 A black Negro Man about 30 
years ofage. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. (Globe) 37, 1 bought 
me a Negro Slave. 1761 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 145 A negroe 
man..attacked a negroe weuch..and would have killed a 
negroe boy. 1799 Home in PAil. Trans. LAXXIX. 163 
The Negro women of the Mandingo and Ibbo nations. 
1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. 11. 142 Does it never 
enter the heads of negro husbands and fathers to retaliate ? 
1858 Eeuiz. Twining Short Lect. Plants i. 10 Vhe negro 
women working in the hot cotton plantations. 1864 Claim- 
bers's Encycl, V1. 699/1 In most cases the members of the 
negro minstrel troupes are only negroes in name, with faces 
and hands blackened. 1871 De VERE A smericanisms 116 
‘he Negro-minstrel is the artist who blackens his face, 
adopts the black man’s manner and instrument, and recites 
his field and plantation songs. 
b. dransf. of insects. 

1816 Kirsy & Sp, Extomol. xvii. (1818) 11. 85 Thirty of the 
rufescent ants..with the addition of several negro pup. 
1864 Athenxum 10 Dec. 788 A remarkable negro variety of 
Abraxas grossulariata. 

4. Consisting or composed of negroes. 

1652 ‘latHam in Brome's Fouiall Crew B.'s Wks. 1873 
III. 348 Ingratefull Negro-kinde. 1842 PricHarp Nas. 


/list. Man 350 The Pelagian Negro races have been sup-' 


posed to reach eastward as far as.. the Fejee Islands. 
1849-52 Zvda’s Cycl. Anat. 1V. 1353/2 The languages of 
the Negro nations. 1879 Froune Cxsar iv. 33 The Negro 
tribes have never extended north of the Sahara. 

5. Inhabited or occupied by negroes. 

1720 De For Capt. Singleton v. (1840) 88 We met with a 
little negro town. 1734 Mew Vork Gaz. 18~25 Mar. 1/1 
Thomas L d keeps at some Miles distance from his 
dwelling House, Negro-Quarters (as they are called). 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. I. 628 The European nations. .[have] 
encouraged in the Negroe countties, wars, rapine, .. and 
murder. 184: Lane Arad. Nts. 1. 62 The slaves of the 
Arabs are mostly from Abyssinia and the Negro countries. 
1849-52 Todd's Cycl, Anat. 1V. 1352/2 Here the true Negro 
area. .is exceedingly small. ; 

6. Of or belonging to, connected with, charac- 
teristic of, etc., a negro or negroes. 

1661 HickERINGILL Fawiaica 31 ‘The inclosed shell [of the 
cocoa-nut}, whose Negro-skull is not easily broke. 1740 
W. Sewarp Frad. 2 Subscriptions for a Negroe Schooi in 
Pensilvania. a@ 1818 M. G. Lewis Fraud. IV. /nd. (1834) 64 
The hermitage-like appearance of the negro buildings. /6/2. 
330 To be found in almost every negro garden throughout 
the sland. 1849-52 Zodd’s Cycl, Anat, 1V. 1352/2 The 
true Negro type of conformation. /é:d., The proper Negro 
character, 1864 Chambers's Encycl. V1. 6990/1 The senti- 
ment of..these negro melodies. /d/d., Vhis negro minstrelsy 
now compiebends a large variety of songs. 1867 Smytu 
Sailor's Word-tk. 32 Some of the larger square-sterned 
negro-boats are also thus designated. 

7. In special uses, as negro ant, a blackish ant ; 
negro bat, a European and Asiatic bat (Vesfe- 
rugo maurus) of a black or sooty-brown colour; 
negro cachexy (see quot.); negro cloth, cloth 
intended to be worn by negroes; negro coffee, 
the seeds of Cassta occidentalis; negro corn (see 
quot.); negro dog, a dog used in hunting run- 
away negro slaves; negro felt (cf. negro cloth); 
negro fish, fly , fowl (see quots.); negro lethargy 
(see LetHaRGY sé. 1); negro monkey, a black 
monkey of the Malay Peninsula, Java, etc. (Sem- 
nopithecus maurus), also called the negro langur; 
negro oil (see quot.); negro peach (see PEACH 
56.1 3a); negro pepper (see PEPPER sd. 3); 
negro pot(?); negro tamarin, a tamarin monkey 
(Alidas ursulas) of the lower Amazon; negro 
yam, the West India yam, Dioscorea alata (also 
called xegro-country yan). 

1816 Kirsy & Sv. Axtomol. xvii. (1818) 11. 97, 1 observed 
the little *negroant (/._/usca) engaged in the same eniploy- 
ment upon an elder. 1855 OGILVIE Suff/., *Negiocachexy, 
a propensity for eating dirt, peculiar to the natives of tbe 
West Indies and Africa. 1769 Boston Chron, 7-10 Aug. 
250/2 *Negro cloth, commonly called white and coloured 
plains, 1856 Otmstep Slave States 27 Many .. wore 
clothing of coarse gray ‘negro-cloth', that appeared as if 
made by contract. 1887 Moroney Forestry 7. A/Jr. 330 
*Negio Coffee, L’herte puante, Fedigose seeds of Tette. 
1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, *Negro-corn, a West Indian 
name for the Turkish millet or dhurra. 1856 O_msreD 
Slave States 161, 1 have since seen a pack of "negro-dogs, 
chained in couples... They were all of a breed, and in appear- 
ance between a Scotch stag-hound and a fox-hound. 1857 
Gen. P. THomrson Audi Alt. (1858) 1. xvi. 55 Sending for 
packs of negro dogs from New Orleans. 1846 M¢Cuttocn 
Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) 1. 763 Wool felts.. have now 
materially decreased, the article termed ‘*negro felts’ 
being almost extinct. 1734 Mortimer in Phil Trans. 
XAXXVIII. 316 Perca marina puncticnlata, The *Negro 
Fish. 1855 Ocitvie Suppl., "Negro fly, the Psila rosz,a 
dipterous insect, so named from its shining black colour. 
It is also called the carrot-Ay. 1835-6 Todd's Cycl. Anat. 
I. 270/1 The Silk or * Negro-fowl of the Cape de Verd Islands 
(Gatins Morio, Temminck). 1849 D. J. Browne Amer. 
Poultry Yd, (1855) 81 ‘The ‘silky’ and ‘ negro‘ fowls,.. 
with skin, conibs, and bones which are black. 1888 
Syd. Soe. Lex.,* Negro lethargy. 1898 P. Manson 7rop, 
Diseases xvi. 25x Negro lethargy, or the sleeping sick- 
ness of the Congo. 1830 Edinb. Encycl, X11. 40x/1 
*Negro Monkey. Long-tailed, blackish, with .. blackish 
beard. 1753 Cuambers Cyc/. Supp. App., *Negro-oll, a 
name by which the palma of botanists is sometimes called. 
1849 Craic s.v., *Vegro or Ethiopean pepper, the plant 
Unona A&thiopica, a 1818 M. G. Lewis FrutlV. nd. (1834) 
307 They boiled a *negro-pot for him, but he was too ill 
to swallow a morsel. 1881 Proc. Zool. Soc. 1003 *Negro 
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Tamarins. 1896 H. O. Forses Hand-bh, Primates V1. 149 
In Para, the Negro Tamarin is often seen in a tame state. 
1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., “Negro yam. 

Hence Ne‘grocide, the filling ofanegro, We- 
grodom, the region or community of negroes. 
Ne‘grofy wv. /raus., to make into, or as black as, 
anegro. We'grohood, negrorace or stock. Wer- 
groish a., characteristic ot the negro. Ne'groite, 
a negrophil. We'groized a., given over to the 
negroes. WNegro‘latry, excessive admiration of 
thenegro. Ne‘grolet, Ne‘groling, a little negro. 
Wegroma-nia, extravagant negrophilism; hence 
Negroma‘niac. 

1852 Munby A xtipades v. (1855) 109 It must have been con- 
sidered a case of justifiable *negrocide. 1862 HawTHorNEe 
in Bridge Pers. Necollect, (1893) 173, 1 ought to thank you 
for a shaded map of *negrodom, which you sent me a little 
while ago. 1864 Nicnots 40 l'ears Amer. Life |. 248 All 
Negrodom has put on its wonderiul attire of finery. 1799 
SouTHEY Nondescrifts iii, 1f no kindly cloud will parasol 
me,..I sball be *negrofied. 1863 Russet. Diary North & 
S. 1. 190 ‘The small settlement of “negro-hood, which is 
separated from our house by a wooden palisade, 1861 
Temple Bar \\. 20x ‘lhe sentimental songs had nothing 
peculiarly *negroish about them, 1851 J. CAMPBELL Negro- 
mania 543 ‘Vhe * Negroites have been ignominiously driven 
fiom their strongholds. 1888 Voce (N. Y.) 23 Aug., The 
only party that stands between the people and a *negro- 
ived government. 1862 Russeit in 7Zmes 29 Jan., ‘Vhe 
Consz-rvative masses, which lie between *negrolatry or 
niggerworship and Secession, 1873 Letanp Lgyft. Sketch 
Be. 230 There came up a small jet-black “negrolet, eight 
years ofage. 1886 R. F. Durton Arad. Nts. (abr. ed.) 1. 
71O mydarling! O my *negroling! 1851 J. Camrnece 
(title) *Negro-nania, 1864 R. F. Burton Vahome 11, 180, 
I foresee the..hard compulsory labour which the *negro- 
maniac will have brought upon his African protégé. 

Negro-head. Also negrohead. 

i. A nest of tree-ants, Ods. rare". 

178: SMEATHMAN in Add. Trans. LXXI. 161 nofe, The 
colour of these nests..is black, from which, and their ir- 
regular surface and orbicular shape, they have been called 
Negro Heads by our first writers on the Carribbee Islands. 

2. A suong plug tobacco of a black colour. 

1839 ‘J. Fume’ Paper on Tobacco 116 A few iron nerved 
smokers occasionally take a pipe ofnegrohead. 1851 Cafa/. 
Gt, Exhté, 1. 203 Cavendish, negro head, and other fornis 
of tobacco. 1861 Dickens Gt. Expect. xl, A handful of 
loose tobacco of the kind that is called Negro-head. 

attril, 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Negrohcad-tobacco, 
tobacco softened with niolasses or syrup and pressed into 
cakes, generally called Cavendish, 1892 W. Pixe Sarren 
Ground 29 ‘Whe Hudson’s Bay negrohead tobacco. 

3. An inferior quality of india-1ubber. 

1881 Encyct. Brit. X11. 836/2 The scrapings from the 
tree..are mixed with the residues of the collecting pots.., 
and are made up into large rounded balls, which form the 
inferior commercial quality called ‘negrohead.’ 1896 Dazly 
News 4 Apr. 2/1 The proportions of * fine’ and ‘negrohead’ 
rubbers depend on the appliances and care of the collectors, 

4. Negrohead Beech, the Austialian evergreen or 
myrtle beech, Fagus Cunninghamit. 

1889 Maiwen Use/. Native Pl. 534 Negro-head Beech.. 
1s a hard richly-coloured furniture wood, and the warty pro- 
tuberances on the trunk. .afford a most beautiful figure. 

Negroid (nigroid), a. and sd. [f. Necro.] 

A. adj. Ofanegrotype ; resembling the negroes 
or having some of their characteristic features. 

1859 R. F. Burton Centr. A/r.in Frul. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 
196 Lhey are usually of a dark sepia brown..with negroid 
features. 1877 Dawson Orig. IVorld xiii. 272 Flattened 
lips, and certain negroid peculiarities in his limbs, 1893 
Serous Trav. S. E. Africa 342 A type of man whbicb 1s 
Asiatic or Semitic rather than negroid. 

B. sé. A person of a negro type. 

1859 R. F. Burton Centr, A/r.in Frud. Geog. Soc. XXX. 
115 Free negroids from Zanzibar island or coast. 1882 
Sata Aimer, Kevis. (1885) 172 At Wormley’s.. tbe negro 
and negroid were seen at their very best. 

Hence Negroi-dal a. 

1878 H. M. Stantey Dark Cont. 1.v. 113 Though they 
were truly negroidal in hair and colour. 1881 Caste Aline. 
Delphine it. 5 Comely Ethiopians culled out of the less 
negroidal types of African live goods, 

Negroism (nigrojizm). [f. NEcRo + -1sm.J 

1, Advancement of negro interests or rights. 

1851 J. Camrpett Negro-mania 549 Whodare say anything 
in favor of Negroism after having read hem? 1861 Sat. 
Jtcv. 4 May 454 Originated the idea of ‘free negroisin’ 
and started a crusade in favour of inferior races. on 

2. A negro pronunciation, expression, or idiom. 

1864 Speclator 27 Feb. 238/2 ‘Hyur’ for ‘here’..is..a 
negroism. 1876 Douse Grinun’s L. 66 Tbe Americanism 
‘this cbild’, or the negroisin ‘dis nigger’. 

Ne‘groland. [f. Necro+Lanp.] The land 
or region (in Africa) inhabited by negroes. 

1764 Gotpsm. Hist, Eng. in Lett. (1772) 1.187 The princes 
on the coast of Negroland, 1802-12 BentHam Xation. 
Fudic. Evid. (1827) IIL. 302 In Negroland, witclicraft is 
even now the most common of all crimes. 1842 PricHarD 
Nat. Hist, Wan 316 The destitute savages who occupy the 
insulated hamlets of central Negroland. 1901 Dai/y Chron. 
12 Aug. 7/5 Nothing, they declare, will place tbe white man 
in lasting possession of Negroland, 

Ne-groloid, a. rare—'. [irreg. f. NEGRO, perh. 
after Afongoloid.] Negroid. 

1842 Proc. Amer, Philos. Soc. 11, 240 Negroloid crania. 
Negromancer, -mancie, etc., obs. ff. NECRO- 
MANCER, -CY, 

Negrophil (nigrofil). Also-phile. [f. Necro 
+-PHIL or a. F. négrophile.] A friend of the 


a 


NEGROPHILISM. 


Negroes ; 
negro interests or rights. 

1803 Edin. Rev. 111.82 Colonists who have been ruined 
by the revolution of the ‘negrophiles’, 1858 Macautay in 
Trevelyan Life (1833) I. 24 note, Whe nigger driver and the 
negrophile are two odious things tome. 1868 W. R. Gree 
Lit. & Soc. Judgm. 447 An enthusiastic abolitionist and 
negrophile. 1889 Sat. Kev. 18 May 620/1 Like the work 
of all negrophils, it is sometimes wanting in criticism. 

Negrophilism (nizrp*filiz'm). [f. as prec. + 
-1g¢.J ondness for the negro; zealous advo- 
cacy of negro rights. 

1865 Sat, Rev. 14 Jan. 61/2 You have got nigger-on-the- | 
brain; you are carried away with this everlasting negro- 
philism. 1876 R. F. Burton Gorilla L. Il, 237 The year 
1816 was the Augusian age of outrageous negrophilism. 

Negrophilist (n/grp-filist). [f as prec. + -1sT.] 
A lover or friend of the negro. 

1842 S. Warp in Longfellow's Life (1891) 1. 449 When the 
Eastern negrophili=ts are prepared to pay a tax, they will 
have a right to dispose of the property of their Southern 
brethren. 1899 Pop. Sci. Monthly LV. 178 The most 
infatuated ne: rophilist. 

Negrophobia (nigrofowbia). [f Necro+ 
-PHOBIA.} Intense dislike of the negro. 

1833 West. Rew. Oct. 374 The mark of cast blood, the 
sVevrophobia, shows itself in three cases out of four. 1853 
W. Puiciies Speeches 528 The North had a second element, 
negrophobia. 1898 1. J. Morcan .Veg7vo in Amer. vi. 125 
lt would not be fair to say that they are hated, tbat there 
exists well. defined Negiophohia among us 

Hence Negropho’biac a.; Negro‘phobist. 

1867 Worn. Star 21 Feb., It is the mere bunkum of the 
negrophobiac. 1878 H. M. Saancey Derk Cont, 1. ix. 195, 
lam aware that there are negrophobists who may attribute 
this conduct uf Mtesa to..duplicity. 

Negro'tic, 2. rave-'. [f. Necno, on anal. of 
forms in -ofic.) Of or pertaining to the negro. 

1876 R. F. Burton Gorilla L. 1.34 Nothing uegrotic now 
astonishes us. 

| Negus ! (ni-gds). Also 6-7 (9) neguz, 9 ne- 
goos. [Amharic veges or x’gus kinged, king.] 
The title of the supreme suler of Abyssinia. 

1594 Biuxnevir E.revc. v. xi. (1636) 554 Of his own 
subjects, he iy called Acegue, and Neguz of the Abassiney. 
1613 Purcuas /ilgrimage vit. L549 Phe Great Neguz his 
titles compiehend thus much [etc.]. 1664 BUTLER //ad. tri 
239 The Negus when some mighty lord Or potentate’s to be 
restord [etc.}. 1667 Mitton 7. Z. x1. 397 Th‘ Empire of 
Negus to his utmost Port. 1805 Soutirey in C. C. Southey 
Life (1849) 11. 314 The king, or, to give him his proper title, 
the Neguz. 1865 Lit. Churchman 25 Mar. 124/2_ That 
strange compound of intelligence and savagery the Negus 
Theodore Il. 1888 7s (weekly ed.) 6 Apr. 13/1 ‘The 
Negus..is not much more than a semi-barbarous Prince. 

Negus? (ni*gis). [From the name of the in- 
ventor, Coloncl Francis Vegus ,died 1732).] A 
mixture of wine (esp. port or sherry) and hot 
water, sweetened with sugar and flavoured. 


H. Watro.e Let. 4 Aug., He desired the water might be 


1743 1n Eloniana iv. (1865) 70 Warming a littlenegus. 1753 | 


warm..} Montazu understood the dialect, and ordered a 
negus. 1783 S. Cuarman in Sled, Comm, 1. 285 He was 
directed to drink ..a little weak red wine negus. 1831 
T. L, Peacock Crotchet Castle xii, He wiled away the 
evening with making a bottle of sherry into negus. 1874 
L, SteeueN /lousrs in Library 1.373 The difference between 
the stiffest of nautical grogs and the negus proviled Ly 
thoughtful parents for a child's evening party. 

attrid. 1848 B.D, Wats Aristoph. 292 note, Socrates 
then. . Filches the negus-ladle. 

Neh(e, obs. forms of NicH adv. and v, 
Nehebor, -bur, obs. forms of NEIsnBoun. 
+Nehleche, v. 0Ods. Forms: 1 néa‘h)- 
lécan, néolécan, -lican, 2-3 neh(t)-, neih-, 
3 ney(h)lechen; 2-3 neih-, neolachen, 3 nech- 
leache. (OF. wcahidecan, f. udah Nici adv, + 
-/ecau, a common verbal suffix related to Aicau to 
move, play. In OE. the pa. t. is -dtAle, -/chie, 
-lécte; in ME. it appears as -/ahée, -le(c\hie, -lepie, 
-leyhie and -lechede.) utr, To approach, or draw 
near (¢o or ¢oward a place or person). 

cgoo tr. Brda’s /list.1. xiv. (xxv.] (1890) 60 Heo ferdon 
& nealehton to dare ceastre. cgso Lindisf Gosp. Matt. 
xxvi. 46 Heono neoleces sede me seled. g71 Blick. Jom. 
39 Nu nealuceb bat we sceolan..ure wastmas zesam- 
man. ¢117§ Lawd. Hont. 3 pe helend nelilechede to- ward 
jerusalem. 4@ 1225 Ancr. KR. 60 Heo scheked hire spere, & 
nehbleched upon hite. c1275 Wom, Samaria 6 in O. E. 
Misc. 84 He neyleyhte to one bureh pat hatte sainarie. 

Hence + Nehleching, -ung, approach. (és. 
, 690 AEtHELwotp Rule $2, Benet (Schrier) 135 pridde cyn 
is ansetlena, Fe..na(njra manna nealaecynge na underfop. 
crooo /EcFric //om. 1. 88 Dada he gzefredde his deades 
nealwcunze, a123a5 dcr. K. 196 Ine wildernesse beod 
alle wilde bestes, & nulled nout idolien monnes neihlechunge. 

Nei, obs. f. Nay, Nicu. WNeibour, Sc. f. 
NeIcuBour. WNeice, obs. f. Nikce. Neicht- 
bour, obs. Sc. f. NetcuBour. WNeid, obs. Sc. f. 
Neep. WNeider, obs. f. NeirHer. Neidlingis, 
-lings, -lyngis, Sc. varr. NEEDLINGS adv. Obs. 
Neidy, obs. Sc. f. NeEDY a. WNeie3bor, obs. f. 
NEIGHBOUR. Weies, obs. var. of NESE, nose. 

Neif (nif). Now only //ist, Forms: a, 6-8 
neife, (7 neiffe), 7- neif, g neyf; 6 nef. 8B. 
6-7 niefe, (6 nyef(e, nyeffe), 8 nief. y. 7,9 
naif. (a. AF. (¢ 1300) weyf, neif, nief=earlier — 
nayf, naif :~L, nativ-um . see Naif and Naive a.] 


&3 


one who favours the advancement of 1. One born in a state of bondage or serfdom 
ma 


cf. NATIVE sé. 1); sometimes sfec. a female serf, 
a bondwoman. 

a. 1547 Act: Edw. V/,c. 3 $17 Persons, to whomany such 
Ward, Eondman, or Neife sball apperteine. 1610 W. 
Fotkincuam Art of Survey ww. ii. 82 Villaines & Neifes, 
which are alwayes saide to be Regardant to a Manour. 
¢1630 Rispon Surv. Devon § 206 (1810) 215 In which manor 
were bond men. anciently called Villains, and the women 
Neifs. ¢1780 Sir W. Jones Héks, VII. 10 A lord in feudal 
times might have been convicted of murdei for killing his 
villain or his neife. 1818 Haram Jd. Ages (1872) I. 201 
Bracton.. holds that the spurious issue ofa neif, though by 
a free father, should be avillein, 1872 C. Innes Lect. Scot. 
Legal Antigq. ii. 30, 1 cannot pretend to distinguish with 
any accuracy the bondman from the neyf. 

8 1532 Dial. on Laws Eng. 0. xiii. 107 If a woman be a 
nyef, and she maryeth a free man. : 
ut (Arb.) 81 Me his nyefe to hisseruant Helenus ful frmelye 
betroathed. 1628 Coxe On Litt. 122 .\ woman which is 
Villein, ts called a Niefe. 1641 Yermes de la Ley 263 In 
a writ de Libertate protunda may be put as many Niefes 
as the plaintife will. 

y- 1679 Biounr Auc. Tenures 143 Every naif or she villain 
that took a husband .. paid marchet, for redeinption of 
her blood. 1865 Nicuots Sritton 1.195 note, The anno- 
tator in MS. N distinguishes between naifs, villains, and 
serts. 

$2. Writ of uetf: (see Nevety). Cds. 

1625 Sir H. Fincu Lazy (1636) 259 In a mort dancestor 
cosinage, ayell, entry, and Writ of Niefe, from Henrie the 
thirds Coronation. 1651 tr. Aiéchin's Juris, (1657) 328 If 
the Plaintiff in a writ of (Neife) be non-suited [etc. ]. 

Neifie, obs. forms of NiEvE, fist. 

Neifful, variant of NievErvL. 

Nei-fty. rare. Also 7 niefty, 9 naifty. [a. 
AF, ueifiés see New and -ty.) Writ of uetfty, 
a writ by which a lord claimed a person as his neif. 

1641 Termes de la Ley 263 Ina writ of Niefty may not be 
put more Niefes than two onely. 1971 in Howell State 
Trials (1814) XX. 42 The only writ in the law for the 
recovery of a villein is..always called the..writ of Neifty. 
1865 Nicuots Britton 1. 195 Free men..convicted as 
villains by plea under our writ of Nuifty. 

Neigh (ne!), 5d. Also 6 Sc. ne. [f. next.] 
The natural cry or call uttercd by a horse. 

1513 Dovctas sEne?s x1. x. 24 He sprentis furth, and full 
provd walais he, Heich strekand vp his hed with mony a ne. 
1599 Siraks. //en. Vit. vii. vs It is the Prince of Palfrayes, 
his Neigh is like the bidding cf a Monarch, 1635-56 Cow.ty 
Daviders Ww. 707 Here with sharp Neighs the warlike Horses 
sound. 178: Cowrer Charity 177 Responsive to the distant 
neigh, he neighs. 1821 Scott Aensfiv. vii, The neigh of 
horses and the baying of hounds were heard. 1879 GEER- 
noum Patagonia v. €5 At our approach he gave a faint 
neigh of satisfaction. 

Neigh (né!), v. Forms: a. 1 (h\n&san, 3-6 
neye(n), + nay-, n€3-, neiz-, 4~5 ney3-, neyk-, 
4-6 neyghe, ‘4 nayghe), 4- neigh, (7 neay). 
B. 4-6 nye, 5 ny3e, 6 nie. . 5-6 worth, and Sc. 
ne(e. (OF. Auiétzan = MDnu. veyer (Ficm. and Du. 
dial. ertjen), MIG. xéyer, of imitative origin: 
cf. also OS, (4o)hnechian; MDu. niyjgeu, uighen, 
nien, uyer, MLG. uiger, nihen, MHG. uyhen. 
The vbl. sb. also appears in early OE. as huay- 


giuug,app. parallel to ON. gueggia (Sw. guagya 


c ? 
Da. gnegge), Icel. Auexgja, Norw. (Aueggja. 
Other imitative forms are NeIGHER, NICHER and 
NIcKER. ] 
1. txzéz. Of a horse: To utter its characteristic 
sound or cry. 


a, c1000 AELERICGram, xxx.(Z.)192 //innio,ichnxsze. hid, 
129 Equus hinnit, hors hnxzo [v. r. nazap). 1297 R. Grove. 
(Rolls}g417 Pe hors neyde & lepte pat it was giet fere. 13.. 
KA. Allis, 1872 Mony stede [there was] loude neyghyng. 1387 
Trevisa /Jigden (Rolls) III. 403 Bucefal pe hors .. 
neyhede as it were pe rorynge of leons. ¢1400 Laud 
Troy Bk. 7729 As he were a hors, he neyes and ondes. 
1470-85 Macory Arthur vi. iit, 186 They herde by them 
a grete hors gtymly neye. 1530 Patscr. 643/2 it is a 
comfortable thyng to here a horse neye whan he is on 
his journaye. 1601 Suaxs. Jaf C. tt. i. 23 The noise of 
Battell hurtled in the Ayre; Horsses do neigh, and dying 
men did grone. 1663 Butter //ac/, t. ii. 138 As once in 
Persia, ‘tis said Kings weie proclaimed hy a horse that 
neighed. 1735 SomErvitte Chase . 92 My Courser hears 
their Voice,. .neighing he paws the ground. 18ag l.ytT0N 
Deverenx wm. ii, | heard my horse neighing beneath the 
window. 1865 Max MULLER CA4zfs (1880) I. vi. 130 The 
horse of Darius neighed first. 

B. 13.. Guy Harw.(A.) 1336 pe stedes nyen, and togider 
whine. ¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxxiii. 149 Pe meres herez 
baire foolez nye. 1530 Pavscr. 644/1, 1 nye, as a horse 
dothe. 1570 Levins .!/anip. 102/2 To Nie as an horse. 

y. c1400 Destr. Troy 7727 He neyt as a nagge, at his 
nose thrilles. 1483 Cath. Aug/. 249/2 Vo Nee as a horse, 
hinnire. 1513 Dovctas Aeneis xt. xvii. 94 The dynnyng 
of thar hors feit eik hard he,..and thar stedis ne. 1549 
Compl. Scot. vi. 39 Baytht horse & meyris did fast nee, 
& the folis nechyr. 

transf, 1382 Wycur /sa. x. 30 Neze with thi vois, thou 
dozter of Galyn. — Jer. v. 8 Bete to the wif of his 
nezhebore ney3ede. 1530 Patsor. 664/1 Thou nyest for an 
other otes, wiche we expresse by..‘thou lokest afier deed 
mens shoes’,..is an adage in the frenche tonge. a 1616 
Beaum. & Fu Wit without Al.iv. i, The he your wisdom 
play’d withal,..neigh’d at his nakedness, And made his 
cold and poverty your pastime. 1676 North's Plutarch, 
Add, Lives 81 He divorced her (say some) for her barren- 
ness, but the effect declared that he neigh’d after others. 
1781 Cowrer Exfost. 39 Adultery neighing at his neigh- 
bour’s door. 


1582 Stanvuurst Exeid | 


NEIGHBOUR. 


2. ¢raus, To utter in neighing, or with a sound 
like neighing. 

1623 Massincer Bondman ww. ii, The noble horse .. 
Neighed courage to his rider. 1642 Mitton Afpol, Smect. 
Wks, 1851 III. 292 Who. .could neigh out the remembrance 
of his old conversation among the Viraginian trollops. 1789 
Cuarrotre Smitu Ethelinde (1814) 1V. 146 D’ye tbink one 
might neigh out civilities to this female Nimrod? 

Wei3, obs. variant of ey, Ecc. 

Neighbour (néi:ba1), 56. Forms: a. 1-3 
néahge-, 1-2 néahhe, 1-3 nehge-, (3 nehgi-); 
I-2 nebhe-, nehe-, (1 neche-, 3 nethte-, 4-5 Sv. 
neth-); 3 nege-, 3-6 negh(e-, 4-5 ne3.e-, 
neght(e-, 5 ne3t-; 2 neihi-, 3-4 neiz(e-, 4 
neie3-, 4- neigh-, (4 neighe-, neight-, neihe-, 
5 neih32-, 6 neig-, Sc. neicht-); 4-5 neyhi(e-, 
(4 neyh3e-, ney3-), 4-6 neygh(e-, 5-6 neyg., 
Inyhée-, 3nijhge-,5-6 S¢.nicht-; 4-7. Sc. nycht-, 
5 nygh(e-, 6 Sc. nych-. 1-6 -bur(e, 3-7 -bore, 
4-7 -boure-, (4 -boer, 4-6 Sc. -bowr, 5 -borgh, 
-burgh), 3- -bor, 4- -bour. 8. 4 neybor, (5 
-bour, 5-6 -bowre) ; 4 nyebore, 6 Sc. nibour, (9 
-ber), 6ne-,7 neibour, ($-9 -bor, 9 -ber), 8-gnee- 
-bor, (9 -bour, -ber, -bir), g nebber; 5 neypur, 
8-— neiper, 8 ni-, g neepour. [OL. xudahzebiir, 
udahhe-, etc. (f. ndah NIGH a. + gebsir: see Boor) 
=MDn. nagebuer, -buy(e)r,-boer, OHG, udhgibir 
and -déro (MHG. ndehgebir, -bitre); also OS. 
udbir, MDu. wabuer, -bur, -ber, MLG. nabur, 
-ber, ueber, ete., MUG. nxdchbtr (G. nachbar); 
ef. ON, udbiie, -biti (Sw. and Da. aéo).] 

1. One who lives near or next to another; one 
who occtpies a near or adjoining house, one of 
a number of persons living close to each other, 
esp. in the same street or village. 

¢ 897 K. Etrrep Gregory's Past. C. aliv. 322 Ne lada 
Saito... dine cudan, re dine welezan neahgeburas. c¢ g§0 
Lindisf. Gosp. Luke i, 65 Aworden wars ondo ofer alle nehe- 
buras hiora. ¢ 1000 in Assmann Ags. om. (1889) Xvi. 268 
Alle hyre nchheburays, wader ,e weras sew yf, swyCe weopon. 
c10gs Lyshtferth’s (andboc in Anglia VMI. 322 Pou 
nyme he hys neahgebur be him gehencost sy. ¢ 1200 77is2 
Cott, Hom. 33 Hie gon to chirche.. for to biregen nehc bores 
speche. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 11143 To driue and to 
gaderi puder god of neizebores aboute. 1382 Wycvir 
2 Nings iv. 3 Aske by borwynge of alle thi ney3bours. ¢ 1470 
Hexey IVal/ace v. 1012 With thaim chow was a nychtbour 
off this toun. @ 1g00 in C, ‘Lrice- Martin Chane. Proc. 15¢h 
C. (1904) 5 Your suppliaunt sent into London for his neigh- 
burghs whiche took him to bayle. 1589 R. Harvey (ain 
Perc. (1390) 10 It wil. .set the next neighbors medowes all 
ona floate. 1650 Hunsert Prt? Formality 137 Their tears 
..pierce the hearts of their pittying neighbors. 1699 
Dryven Ep. ¥. Driden 7 Contending neighbours come, 
From your award to wait their final doom, 1744 DrrkeLry 
Stris § 72, 1 live in a 1emote corner, among poor neigh- 
bours. 1790 Gouv. Morrts in Sparks Life & Writ. (1832) 
Il. 25 Near neighbors are seldom good ones. 1847 
H. Mitter First fpr. Eng. xx. (1857) 357 Neighbours of 
a class that in Scotland would be on the most intimate 
terms, 1871 FREEMAN wVerm. Cong, (1876) 1V. xvii. 55 ‘Lhe 
Norman landowner held his lands on the same tenure .. as 
his English neighbour. 

Provrrbs. 13.. Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. 527 83 

Jettre is aA neizebore neizge Then a brothur fer fro thin 
eize. 1387-8 T. Usk Fest. Love i. ix. (Skeat) 1. 144 An 
olde proverbe aleged by many wyse:— ‘ Whan bale is 
greetest, than is botea nye-bore.’ ¢ 1450 Alerdin 434 Men 
seyn an olde sawe, who hath a goode neighbour hath goode 
morowe. ¢1530 Lo. Berners drth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 464 
It is oftentymes sayd, he yt hath an yl neyghbour hath 
oftentymes an yll mornynge. 1539 TAVERNER Erasin, Prov. 
(1552) 49 Our Englysh prouerbe, which speketh in this 
wyse. «A nere neyghbour is better than a farre frende. 
1594 Wirr. Policy (1599) O iij, The common Prouerbe saith, 
That who so fechas good neighbor, hath a good morrow. 

b. In echoes of Biblical passages (as Luke x. 
27) inculcating men’s duties towards each other, 
or in similar contexts. Hence sometimes taken in 
a widely extended sense. 

In OE, versions expressed by wfeds/a, etc.; see Nvxt. | 

a 1300 Ten Commandm. 33 in E. FE. P. (1862) 16 Loue pi 
neizbore as pine owe bodi: non ober pou him wil. 1340 
Hampo.e #7. Consc. 5860 Yhit sal men yhelde acount .. of 
ilka neghebur, Pat men fals to help and to socur, ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Pars. 7. ? 442 In the name of thy neighebour 
thou schalt understonde the name of thy brother. 1426 
Aupevay Poems g 3if thou love thi ne3tboure. 1500-20 
Dunpar Poruis ix. 109 Preysing my self, and evill my nicht- 
bouris deming. 1570 T. Norton tr. Vowed's Catech. (1853) 
138 The name of neighbour containeth .. also those whom 
we know not, yea, and our enemies. 1729 Butter Ser. 
Wks. II. 140 The .. rivalship is between self-love and the 
love of our neighbour. 1841 Trenco Paradles xvii. (1877) 
328 Who is a neighbour, he who shows love, or he who 
shows it not? 1844 Lincarp Anglo-Sa.xr. Ch, (1858) Il. xi. 
170 The worship of God and the sanctification of his 
neighbour. : 

c. Asa form of address. Now only dial. 

2a 1s00 Chester P2. (E. E. T. S.) xiii. 82 Neighbour, if I 
the truth should say. _1g99 Suaxs. Auch Ado m1. iii. 7 Giue 
them their charge, neighbour Dogbery. 1607 — Cor, 1. 1. 63 
Why Masters, my good Friends, mine honest Neighbours, 
will’ you vndo your selues? 1779 Cowrer Fearly Distress 
50 Come, neighbours, we must wag. 1873 in Ellis £. £. 
Pronune, v. (1889) 7* Well, neighbour, you and be may 
both laugh at this news of mine. 

+d. Good neighbours, the fairies. Sc. Obs. 
a1s8s Montcomerice Flyting 275 in Jas. 1 Zss. Poeste 
(Arb.) 68 In the hinder end of haruest vpon Taree ene, 

=%; 


NEIGHBOUR. 


Quhen our gude nichtbors rydis. 1588 [see Goon a. 2 d]J. 
jis Orkney Witch Trialin AMaitl. Cl. Misc. 11.167 The 
fary folk callit of hir our guid nichbouris. 

2. a. (Chiefly A/.) One who dwells in an ad- 
joining or not far distant town, district, or land. 
Also applied to the rulers of adjacent countries. 

971 Blickl. Ho. 201 Neapolite 6a heora nehgeburas.. 
on hzdnum peawum dwelzgende wexron, a2zizz O. E, 
Chroa. (Laud MS.) an. 1117 Eall pis 3ear wunode se cyng 
..on Normandi3 for bes cyninges unsehte of France & his 
odra nehhebura. ¢1330 R. Berunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 
5941 From o stede til oper he hasted; To ney neyghe- 
burs, & ferper fro, Til alle he dide skape & wo. 1375 
Barsour Bruce 1.87 Thai trowyt that he, as gud nycht- 
bur, And as freyndsome compositur, Wald hawe iugyt in 
lawte. oc 1400 Desty. Troy 12959 He was neghhur full negh 
to be noble yle, There Agamynon the gode gouernaunce 
hade. 1533 Dreewoee Livy, xi. (S. 1.5.) 1.66 We faucht 
nocht alanerlie with oure Inemyis, bot als with..oure nycht- 
bouris{zv.7 nehouris]and freyndis. 1560 Daus tr. Sle¢dane’s 
Cont. 399 b, Nowe that he possesseth Lorayne, he shall 
be their nere neighhour. 1596 Datrymeve tr. Leséie's 
Hist. Scot. 1.97 In speiche thay differ not far frome thair 
ny‘bouris the Inglise men. 1667 Serat //ist. R. Soc. 65 
This has rous’d all our neighbors to fix their eies upon 
England. 1674 Brevint San/ at Exdor 239 Being worth 
one thousand Years [indulgence] to the Romans, two 
thousand to remoter Neighbours. 1827 J. F. Coorer 
Prairie 1. xv. 220 Those States, of which he had been an 
ignorant neighhour half his life. 1858 CartyLte /7cdh. Gt. 
vi. ii, (1872) LL. 143 A difficult huff of quarrel. .had fallen- 
out with his neighbour of Saxony. 


b. A person or thing which is in close prox- 
imity to another; one who stands or sits near 


or next to another on some occasion. 

1567 MarLet Gr. Forest 9 h, For infection of rustie.. 
Mineralles heing nigh neighhour to them. 1593 SHAKs. 
Lucr. 1416 One man’s hand lean’d on another’s head, His 
nose being sbadow’d by his neighbour's ear. 1697 DryDEN 
Virg, Georg. w. 66 Nor place them .. where the Yeugh 
their poisnous Neighbour grows. 1738 WesLey Ps, cxLvil. 
v, Cedars, Neighbours to the Sky. 1820 SHELLEY Sczsit. 
2.1. 67 Each one was interpenetrated With the light and 
the odour its neighhour shed. 1880 Disragts Lady, 
xxxvili, ‘Lady Montfort looks well to-night’, said the 
neighbor of Myra. 

Jig. 1577 B. Gooce Hercsbach's Hush. 1. (1586) 60 b, 
Oignon, the next neighbour to the Leeke. 1594 Suaks. 
Rich. 111, w. ii. 43 The deepe reuoluing wittie Bucking- 
liam No more shall be the neighbor to iny counsailes. 

@. Sc. A thing which makes a pair with another ; 


a fellow, ‘marrow’. 

1820 [implied in NeiGupourtnss]. 1887 Service Lie 
Dr, Duguid 213 The stockins wernaneebors. 1896 SEToUN 
R. Urquhart xxvii, 1 mind o’ her gettin’ the neighbour 
made to it in Edinburgh. 

3. In predicative use. In Sc. used in 7. 

1528 Payneit Salerne's Regim. F iij, Sklender and white 
wyne is vniuersally neighbour to water. 1596 DatryMpLe 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. Prol. 47 Nichthouris to thame is 
Buquhane. 1871 W. ALEXANDER Fohuny Gibb xv, 1 ance 
was neepours wi’ a chap ’t could 'a deen that. 

4. In attrib. use, passing into adj. Living or 
situated near or close to some other person or 
thing. a. With names of persons. Now raze. 

1530 Patscr. 2437/2 Neighhour woman, wotsine. 1535 
Stewarr Cron. Scot. 11. 272 The nychbour men that duelt 
into that steid, Tha schew to him that Convallus wes deid. 
1611 SHaks. Cy. 1. i. 150 Our Neighbour-Shepheard's 
Sonne. 1687 T. Brown Saints in Uproar Wks. 1730 I. 
82, I can dive into a millstone as far as any of my neigh- 
hour princes. 1712 ArputuNot F. Bul/ 1. vii, His neigh- 
hour tradesmen began to shun his company. 1785 Forses 
Ulysses 27 (E. D. Dz), I dinna like to tell ill tales Upo’ my 
neiper man, 1853 Watson Poems 42 (E. D. D.), The lasses 
..Ay botherin’ at their neibor chiels. a 

b. Of peoples, countries, cities, etc. (Very 


common ¢ 1580-1700.) 

. 1579 SPENSER Sheph. Cal. Jan. 50, I longed the neighbour 
towne to see. 1587 Gotoinc Ve Aornay ix. (1592) 136 
Many euen of our Neighhour nations. 1616 R.C. Tzuzcs’ 
Whistle 1v. 1594 In a neighbour land he died. 1668 
Sprat Life Cowley C.’s Wks. 1710 I. p. xiii, Many great 
Revolutions, which .. disturh’d the Peace of all our Neigh- 
bour-States. 1719 W. Wooos Suv. Trade 366 The Pro- 
portion they severally hear.. in our Neighhour Nations. 
1797 Goowin /xnquircr 1. Xi. 97 Treat the neighbour-state 
uy 2 Conquered province. 1869 F. WW. Newman JAZzsc. 288 
In Rome I see a power which..drove out every neighhour 
people. 

e. Of things, places, buildings, etc. 

1579 SPENSER Shicfit. Cal, June 52 Whose Echo made the 
neyghbour groues to ring. 1602 Suaks, Ham, iit. iv. 212 
Ile lugge the Guts into the Neighbor roome. 1662 J. 
CHanpiek Van /cluont's Oriat. 121 Lights of Heaven, 
which do suit themselves to the motion of the nearest, or 
Neighbour-lights, 1696 Wiiston The. Earth (1722) 13 
The Moon, our attending and Neighbour Planet. 1784 
Cowrrer Task 11. 665 Some..catch the neighbour shrub 
With clasping tendrils. 1842 Tennyson Gardencr's Dau. 
86 The steer... Leaning his horns into the neighbour field, 
And lowing to his fellows. 1876 Grapsrone Clean. (1879) 
If. 332 Saint John’s, the neighbour college to Macaulay's 
justly loved and honoured ‘Trinity. 

d. With abstract sbs. Now var. 

1593 Snaks, Rich. //,1.1. 119 Such neighbour-neerenesse 
to our sacred blood, Should nothing priuiledge him. 1643 
[Anciur] Zane, Vall. Achor 11 That their lent assistance 
snight be loosed for home and neighhour defence. 1678 
Dryven All for Love Pref., To Christen an Imperfection 
by the Name of some ncighbour Virtue. 

+e. =Neighbourly.. Ods. zare. 

1619 W. Sctater £xf. 1 Thess. (1630) 155 Perhaps also 
neighbour offices of kindnesse und inercy sometimes passe 
from them, 


f 


| 


34. 


5. Combl., as neighbourestained. rare. 

asgz Suaks. Rom. & Fil. % i. 89 Prophaners of this 
Neighbor-stained Steele. 

Neighbour (né'-bai), 7. [f. prec.] 

I. zz¢r. 1. Of persons: To live near or close Zo 
a person, place, etc.; to border for. Also freq. 
with wear. Now rare. 

1585 A. Day Exg. Secretary 1. (1625) 130 A certaine poore 
man, .. neighbouring neere unto one worshipful and of 
greataccount. 1615 Day Festivals xii. 349 Let us, Beloved, 
beare affection..unto such as Neighhour at any time neere 
untous, 1657 Hart Monn. tr. ’aruta's Pol. Disc. 81 ‘Vheir 
own Soldiers, and..their Associates, who did all neighbor 
neer upon them. 1805 Soutney A/adoc ix Azt.i, Oh no! 
we neighhour nearer to the Sun. 

2. Of things or places: To lie near or close (¢o 
or 7(fo1 something else); to be contiguous wth. 

1592 SHAKS. cn. & Ad. 259 Acopse that neighbours by. 
1610 HoLLanD Cumden's Brit. 1. 268 Neighbouring here- 
unto is Odiam, glorious in these daies. 1668 CuLrerrer & 
Core Barthel, Anat, 1. 1 The upper part..is termed 
Hypochondrium, neighbouring upon the lower gristles of 
the Rihs. 1821 Crare 7d. Atinsty. U1. 97 Neighbouring 
nigh, one lonely elder-tree Is all that’s left. 1850 BLackiE 
«# schylus 11. 51 ‘Vhe peaks That neighbour with the stars. 

b. To come near /o, almost ainount 70, some- 
thing. rave—. 

1631 MassincER Believe as You List v. ii, To have faith 
in him Neighbours to treason. 

3. With 77, To associate like neighbours. vare. 

1586 Bricut Afelanch. xii. 58 Neither that diverse [things] 
will so neighbour it together, as to dwell in one indiuiduall 
subject. 1828-32 WEBSTER s.v., To neighbor it, in colloquial 
language, to cultivate friendly intercourse by mutual visits. 

4. To be on neighbourly terms, to associate in a 
friendly way, w7th others. Also ¢ransf. 

1820 Scott Addvot xxvi, The electuary..neigbboured ill 
with the two spoonfuls of pease-porridge and the kirnmilk. 
1862 Borrow /f'ales III. 79 The Welsh won't neighbour 
with them, or have anything to do with them, except now 
and then in the way of business. 1879 TourcEE /’ool's Err. 
xvi. 83 The few country-people who ‘neighbored with 
them’, as it is termed there, comprised their only society. 

b. dial. To yo visiting or gossiping among 
neighbours. 

1854- in dial. glossaries (Lanc., Yks., Leic., Warw., etc.). 

IL. ¢ravs. 5. To adjoin, touch, border upon, 
lie next or close to. 

Very common ¢ 1600-1660, and freq. in 19th c. 

@ 1586 Sipney Arcadia (1622) 333 As they were walking 
alongst a Gallerie, they heard from a Chamber neighbouring 
the side of it,a dolorous sound. 1630 8. Fohnsonu's Kingd. 
4 Comm, 591 The principall Citie is called Paquin, neigh- 
bouring Tartary. @ 1661 FuLLer !Vorthies, Bucks 1. (1662) 
132 ‘hose that in the same earth neighhour thee. 1798 
Cowrer Lct. to Lady Hesketh 13 Oct., It neighbours 
nearly, and as nearly resembles, the scenery of Catfield. 
1822 Lams £da Ser.1. Compl. Decay Beggars, He seemed... 
to suck in fresh vigour from the soil which he neighhoured. 
1873 Browninc Ked Colt. Nt.-cap u. 308 One whose father’s 
house upon the Quai Neighboured the very house. 1893 
Nat. Observer 25 Nov. 41/1 The years that neighboured 
their departure. 

b. To come near to, to approach. 

1859 Merepitn &. Fevere/ viii, can pretty nigh neigbhour 
it with a guess. 1891 — One ofour Cong. xxxv, He neigh- 
boured sagacity when he pointed that interrogation relating 
to Nesta’s precociousness. 

e. To be neighbour to (one). 

1872 E. J. Irvine Lays 228 (E.D.D.), Twa lads that I 
neiboured lang syne. 1892 Lumspen Shcep-head 212 Will 
you neigbbour us in the smoking-room ? 

6. In fa. pple. a. Netghboured by or with, 
having (some person or thing) as near neighbour 
or close at hand. 

21586 Sipney Ast. & Stella Sonn. xxix, Like some weak 
Lords neighbord hy mightie Kings. 1615 G. Sanpys 
Trav. (1637) 22 The hot water hathes. heretofore adorned, 
and neighhoured with magnificent building. 1670 Mitton 
Ifist. Eng. v. Whs. (1847) 537/2 The Danes.. not king 
oe to he neighboured with strong towns. 1856 R. A. 

"AUGHAN Aystics (1860) II. vit. vii. 79 Such passages..are 
preludes or interludes neighboured by heavy monologue. 
21873 Lytton Acx. Chillingly 1. viil, Provided they be 
neighhoured by water. 

b. Brought or placed near 40 some person or 


thing; situated close together. 

1594 Carew Huarte's Exant. Wits v. (1596) 54 These 
yentricles..are so vnited and nere neighboured, that neither 
..can be distinguished. 1605 Suaxs. Lear 1, i, 121 The 
barharous Scythian..shall to my bosome Be as well neigh- 
bour’d. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) IV. 127 
‘That..my dust may he neighhoured to your precious dust. 
1803 Gopwin Chaucer II. xlvi. 400 To contemplate this an- 
cient baron neighhoured toa throne. 1820 Keats Lamia 
1. 240 So neighbour’d to him, and yet so unseen She stood. 

7. (Cf. prec.) a. To bring near Zo something. 
b. To place in conjunction wi something. 

21662 Heyiin Lazd (1668) 60 The Reversion of a Prehend 
inthat Church; which..neighbour’d him tothe Court. 1791 
Cowrer Odyss. xv. 590 But Jove Hath neighbour’d all thy 
evil with this good. 

Ilence Nei‘ghbouring vé/. sd. 

1651 G. W. tr. Cowel's Just. 31 Vhe building together, 
and neighbouring of houses, hy which means we have our 
Cities, Borroughs, and Villiages. 1886 S. 1. Linc. Gloss., 
I was never one for so much neighbouring and newsing. 


+ Nei-ghbourage. Oés. rare. [f. NEIGHBOUR 
sb, +-AGE.} The collective surroundings and out- 
side conveniences of a plot of land. 


1610 W, FoLKincuam Art of Survey u. ii. 49 Respicient 
Situation hath dependance vpon Boundage and Neighbour- 


| 


he liked not. 


NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


age. Jdid. iit 51 In Neighbourage it is not impertinent to 
particularize, how the Plot is acconimodated for ‘Lillage, 
Meddow, Pasture, &c. 1688 Hotme Arvmoury 1. 139/1 
Neighhourage is the shewing how the Plot is accomodated 
with Wood, Water, Fewel [etc.]. 


+ Nei-ghboured, s/. Oés. 
5b, + -RED.] = NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

¢1175 Lamb. Hot. 137 Swulche monne de he for scome 
wernen ne mei for nezeburredde. c¢1z00 7vin. Coll. Lion, 
83 Hie giuen here elmesse noht for godes lune ae for 
nehehoreden, oder for kinraden. ¢ 1440 Prop. Parv. 352/2 
Neyborede, proximitas, vicinitas. 1556 in Archecol. Frul. 
(1874) XX XI. 70 To beare us true amytie and to use good 
neizhhored towards us. 1575 Mec. lgin (New Spald. Cl.) 
I. 150 Katherein Ros.. wes decernit to keip neborat in 
schawing masleach, 


Nei‘ghboured, ///. a. [f. Neicunour sé. or 
v.+-ED.] Provided with (a certain kind of) neigh- 
bours or surroundings. 

1562 J. Hevwoop Prov. & Efigr. (1867) 99 Few more 
commodious reason sees, Than is this one commoditee, 
Quietly neighhoured to be. 1598 Bacon /'ss. Ep. Ded., I 
doe nowe like some that haue an Orcharde ill neighhored, 
that gather their fruit before it is ripe, to preuent stealing. 
a 1641 Br. Mountaau Acts & Alon. (1642) 315 Syria was ill- 
neighhoured, continually pillaged hy Arabian theeves and 
robbers. 1829 Examiner 741/2 ‘Uhe low and gloomy but 
beautifully neighboured castle of Chillon. 


Weighbourer. rare—'. [f. NeicHpour 7] 
One who neighbours, a neighbour. 

1612 Drayton /oly-ol. i. 265 A neighbourer of this 
Nympbhes, as high in Fortune’s grace. 

Wei-ghbouress. va7e. [f. NxiGHBouR sd. + 
-Ess.] A female neighbour. 

1388 Wyciir F.red. iii. 22 A womman schal axe of hir 
ne'3boresseand of her hoosteesse siluerne vessclis and goldun. 
1535 CovEROALE ev. ix. 20 That euery one maye teach hir 
neghbouresse to make lamentacion. 1849 THACKERAY 
Gt. & Lit. Dinners Wks. 1902 VI. 655 You may chance to 
get near a pleasant neighbour and neighhouress. 

Nei ghbourhead. Now rare. [f. NEicHBouR 
5b. + -HEAD,] = next. 

c1g25 Eng. Cong, Ircl. 30 The men of Watterford..waren 
I-ware that thay y-hadden such neghborhede ful loth. 
1499 Exch. Rodis Scotl. X1. 395 Vhat the halye hald foure 
balye courtis. .for. reforming of plants of nychtbourhed and 
uthiris. _1g60 Daus tr. Sleiaane’s Cow. 399 h, He ..wyli 
do nothing against the maner of neighhourhead. 1596 
Dacrynpce tr. Leslic's Hist. Scot. x. 345 True nychthour- 
heid, constitute weil and maid hetueine the Inglis and 
Scotis bordiris. 1884 G. MacponaLp Unspoken Serm. 220 It 
is the huinanity that originates the clain of neighbourhead. 

Neighbourhood (né"bashud). [t. Nericu- 
BOUR sé. + -HOOD.] 

1. Friendly relations between neighbours ; neigh- 
bourly feeling or conduct. 

€1449 Pecock Acgr. v. v. 512 To bere him anentis his 
fadir and modir more and other wise than the higzest degre 
of neizhorehode askith. 1503 in Swrices A/isc. (1890) 3¢ 
Accordyng to olde neghburode and gude custome. 1551 
T. Witson Logike (1580) 17 b, We see muche neighbour- 
hoode, and good will to helpe the needie. 1592 WARNER 
Alb. Eng. 1x. liil. (1602) 239 Exiling hence wel-neeie all 
Troth, meet Sports, and Neighbourhood. 1650 Jer. Taytor 
Holy Living i. § 1. (1727) 7 Works of nature, recreation, 
charity, friendliness and neighhourhood. 1708 Swirt Senz. 
Ch, Eug. Man Wks. 1755 11.1. 79 All the laws of charity, 
neighbourhood, alliance, and hospitality. 1796 Burke 
Regic, Peace i. (1892) 82 There is a Law of Neighhourhood 
which does not leave a man perfect master on his own 
ground, 1842 CampBe Le Pilgrim: of Glencoe 139 He stood 
With neighhours on kind terms of neighbourhood. 1853-7 
Hawtnorne Eng. Note-bks. (1879) 1. 136 A more efficient 
sense of neighborhood than exists among ourselves. 


b. Esp. in phr. good neighbourhood (+ also in 


early use ev? or 2l/ neighbourhood). 

1574 HeLLtowes Gueuara's Fam. Ep. (1577) 126 The Duke 
of Sogorbe and the Monkes..did vse euill neighbourhoode. 
1594 |. B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad.u. Ep. Rdr.a6 What a 
notable lesson of good neighbourhood. 1604 E. G[rimstone] 
DAcosta's Hist, fudies vu. vill. 515 They practised against 
the Mexicaines their neighbours, all the ill netghbourhood 
they could. 1640 Brome Sfaragus Gard. 1, iv, Whose 
hatred I would not lose for all the good neighhor-hood in 
the Parish. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 131 P 8 The Country 
is not a Place for a Person of my Temper, who does not 
love Jollity, and what they call Good-Neighhourhood. 
1768-74 Tucker £2. Nat. (1834) I]. 305 A pattern for any 
who desire to fulfil the duties of good neighbourhood. 
1825 E. Hewvert Cottage Comf. xv. 218 Good neighbour- 
hood does not require persons to waste their own and each 
other's time in idle gossipping. 1894 77ses 6 Oct.7/3 Such 
a departure from the rules of good neighbourhood..might 
well be left unnoticed. '; 

2. The quality, condition, or fact of being neigh- 
bours or lying near to something ; nearness. 

1567 Maptet Gr. Forcst 11 The Jacinct is hlew, and of 
nigh neighborhoode with the Saphire. 1570-6 LaMBAROE 
Peramb. Kent (1826) 147 To these also may he added for 
neighbourhoode sake..the Monasterie of white Chanons. 
1615 H. Crouxe Body of Alan 156 Where. .with most ease, 
because of the neighhour-hoode of the heart.., the hlood 
might he altred. 1652 Neeouam tr. Se/den's Mare Cl. 35 
Both hy reason of their neighhorhood, and the frequent 
convers of the Israelits among them. 1728 Morcan .4 /g7ers 
I. iv. 279 The Turks whose Neighbourhood to Sicily, &c. 
1752 Hume Ess. & Treat. (1777) 1. 222 The 
neighhourhood of the sun inflames the imagination of men. 
1835 Lytton Aéexzi x. ix, Then the prison and the palace 
were in awful neighbourhood. 1871 Freeman Vorw. Cong. 
(1876) LV. xvii. 73 The South..was through its neighhour- 
hood and intercourse with Gaul somewhat less savage. 

+b. Situation in respect ofsurroundings. Obs. 

1668 CutrerreR & Cote Barthol. Anat, U. ix. 117 The 


a 


a 


[f. NrIcHuouR 


NEIGHBOURING. 


Vena arteriosa..is just like the Aorta in substance, large- 
ness, neighbourhood, and Valves. 

3. The vicinily, or near situation, of something. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Hush. t (1586) 9 Some..who 
can not shunne the neighbourhood of the Riuer or the Sea. 
¢1630 Mitton Passion 52 The gentle neighbourhood of 
grove and spring Would soon unboosom all their Echoes 
milde. 1708 Swirt Sacram. Test Wks. 1755 I1.1. 227, I have 
doneall in my power ..to preserve two or three English fellows 
in their neighbourhood. 1745 Pocockxe Deser. East Il. 242 
Cutting off so many Greek villages in the neighbourhood of 
that city. 1813 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Desf. (1838) XI. 23 
To strengthen our position in front and in the neighbour- 
hood of trun. 1875 Mannino .Visston II, Ghost xi. 305 


When two flames are brought into the neighbourhood of : 


each other they draw to each other. 

transf, 1654 Jer. Tayvtor Real Pres. 237 This comparison 
.. ls odious up 10 the neighbourhood and similitude of a 
great impiety. 1894 Newton Dict. Birds 764 The curious 
genus .Wesifes of Madagascar, which has been referred..to 
the neighbourhood of the Rails. 

b. /n the neighbourhood of, somewhere about. 

1857 in Bartlett Dict. Amer. sv., The Catholic clergy of 
this city have purchased in the neighborhood of forty atres 
ofland. 1893 éses (weekly ed.) 15 Dec. 1000/2 The rate of 
exchange with India has been maintained in the neighbour- 
hood of 162. 

4. Resort or haunt of persons near onc; com- 
pany; neighbours. 

1596 SPENSER F. Q. vi. v. 34 Alittle Hermitage there lay, 
Far from all neighbourhood. a12716 Beackate Wes. 
(1723) I. 97 A Member of a..Corporation, consisting of bis 
Neighhourhvod, and Acquaintance. 1800 Knox & Jens 
Corr, 1. 3 Immediate neighbourhood I have none, save one 
family. 1834 H. Miter Sch. 4 Schme. xvi. (1857) 366 They 
had been known, each in his own circle of neighbourhood. 

+b. A place lying near to one. Ods. rare—'. 

1634 Mitton Comas 314, I know, every bosky bourn from 
side to side, My daily walks and ancient neighbourhood. 

5. A community; a certain number of people 


who live close together. 

1625 Bacon Ess., Friendship (Arbd.) 165 In a great Towne 
..there is not that Fellowship .. which is in lesse Neigh- 
bourhoods. 1711 STEELE Sf/cct. No. 9 P 3 Those litile 
Communities which we express by the Vord Neighbour. 
hoods. 1774 G. Wuite Sclborne EL IWhiteat roses] are shy 
and wild in breeding-time, avoiding neighbourhoods, and 
haunting lonely lanes. 1809-10 Cotekipce Friend (1865) 
126 Men remain in the domestic state and form neighhour- 
hoods, hut not governments. a 1882 [Eurrson in Hinsdale 
Garficld & Educ. u. 413 The banian of the forest, yielding 
shade and fruit to wide neighborhoods of men. 

b. A (religious) society of neighbours, 

1883 Century Mag. Oct. 856/2 this movement led to the 
establishment of a neighborhood of Friends in the streets 
leading from Chatham Square. 

6. The people living near to a certain place or 


within a certain range. 

1685 tr. Chardin's Trav, Persia 73 The Commanders of 
this Fortress inake always Leagues with the Neighborhood. 
1766 Gotpso. Vic. 1V. iv, The whole neighbourhood caine 
out to meet their minister. 1802 Mars. b.. Parsons J/yst, 
Visit WI. 204 The neighbourhood had scandalized (her). 

b. A district or portion of a town or country, 
freq. considered in reference to the character or 


circumstances of its inhabitants. 

1697 Drvoen Virg. Past. 1. 15 The raging Sword and 
wastful Fire Destroy the wretched Neighbourhood around, 
1778 PexNant Jour Wades (1883) 1.24 The several sorts of 
founderies in the neighborhood. 1813 WeLtincton in 
Gurw, Desp. (1838) XL. 60 All the camps in this neighbour. 
hood quite quict. 1838 Dickens O. /wist xv, Darkness 
had set in; it was a low neizhbourhocd. 1880 Disksevi 
Endym_ Wii, The back slums of his ferocious neighbourhood. 

7. altrib.,as neighbourhood meeting, parly,-war. 

1823 S. ILuxtincyon in AWew. 348 The neighbourhood 
meeting for this quarter of the city. 1859 Mrs. Wuitnky 
We Girls xi. (1874) 244, 1 daresay Mrs. Pennington will 
have her neghbourhood parties again. 1888 II. C. Lea 
Tlist. [nquis. 1. 60 Torn yith unceasing and savage neigh- 
borhood-war. ; 

Neighbouring, ///. a. [f. NeicuBour v. + 
-ING 2.) That neighbours, in various senses of the 
vb.; lying or living near, adjacent. 

160r Suaks. Ad's Mell iv. i. 18 Ile hath a smacke of alt 
neighbouring Languages. 1641 H. Tnorxptke Govt. 
Churches 66 They were made in due time by the heads of 
neighbouring Churches. 1712 J. James tr. Le Slond’s 
Gardening 2 Paris and Versailles, whose Neighbouring 
Parts contain so many Wonders of this Nature. 1770 
Burke Pres. Discont. Wks. IL. 308 The scheme of bringing 
our court to a resemblance to the neizhbouring monarchies. 
1838 Dickens Nich. Vick. ix, Miss Squeers had been 
spending a few days with a neighbouring friend. 1863 Gro. 
Exvior Komola xxxvi, He stood and watched the scene from 
behind a neighbouring hush. 

Neighbouring, vé/. sb.: see NEIGHBOUR v. 

Neighbourless, a. [f. Neicusour 5. + 
-LESS.] Withont a neighbour; solitary. 

1562 J. Hevwoop Prov. & /pigr. (1867) 100 For this neigh- 
bourlie quietnesse, Thou art the neighbour neighbourlesse. 
1820 Blackiv. Mag. May 163/1 The quean’s as single yet asa 
neighbourless stocking. 1846 Prowetr Prometh. Bound 14 
Lone dweller bya neizhhourless ravine. 1892J.S. Fletcher 
When Chas. was King 4 Some homestead..so far from a 
village that its occupants are entirely neighbourless. 

Nei ghbour-like, a. and adv. [f. as prec. + 
LIKE.) a. adv. In a neighbourly fashion. b. 

‘adj. Neighbourly, friendly, kindly. (In later use 
chiefly Sc.) 

1499 Exch. Rolls Scotl. X1. 395 Ane sufficient tenant and 
nychtbour .. abill to keip the said steid_nychtbourlike. 
¢1572 Gascoicne Fruites Warre cxxxvii, Three dayes wee 
fought, as long as water serued, And came to ancor neygh- 
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bourlike yfeere. 1602 20d Pt. Return fr. Paruass. \. iit. 
12g0 -A dunce I see is a neighbourlike brute beast, a man 
may liue by him. 1674 Ch. 4 Court of Rome 6 Vhe Neigh. 
bour-like Terms of the old Regule Patrum. 1790 D. 
Morison Poems 157 (E.D.D.), To gar our bed look hale and 
neighbour-like. 2815 Scotr Guy J/. xliv, He'll be glad to 
carry me through, and be neighbour-like. 1827 Muss 
Sepewick 4/, Leséie (1872) [1.158 Kindness and neighbour- 
like conduct. 

Nei‘ghbourliness. [f.next+-Ness.] The 
condition, quality or fact of being neighbourly ; 
friendliness, kindly feeling. 

1662 Peeys Diary 5 Nov., There was not the neighbour. 
liness between her and my wife that was fit to be. 1685 H. 
More Ref. Baxter Pref. A 3 Neighbourliness and Good- 
nature washes them out of the remembrance of both. 1816 
Coceripce Lay Serut, (Bohn) 340 It is the science of.. 
philanthropy without neighbourliness. 1879 Sfectafor 7 
June 719 He has tried to make out how far neighbourli- 
Ness, as amongst ants of the same nest, really goes. 


Neighbourly (uetbaili), a. [f. NeicuBour 
56,4 -LY¥ 1, 

1. Characteristic of, or befitting, a neighbour or 
neighbours; friendly, kindly. 

1558 Reg. Gild Co. Chr. York 305 note, good occasion 
of..renewyng of amytie and neighburghly love one with an 
other. 1596 Suaks. VMerch. V. 1. it 85 He hath a neigh- 
bourly charitie in him. 1658 $Vuole Duty AZan xvii. $1 
By any neighbourly and friendly office. 1727 Swirt [Vhat 
qe in London Wks, 8755 U1. 1.182 He in a very neigh- 

ourly manner admonished me. 1791 Burke Hints jor 
Mem, Wks. VII. 5 His majesty's benevolent and neigh- 
bourly offers. 1884 Sir J. W. Cutty in Law Rep. 27 
Chanc. Div. 629 He considered it was not a neighbourly 
thing to press for payment. 

b. Friendly but not cordial. 

1599 Saxpys Europe Spec. (1632) 154 As their States, so 
their Ioves and his are but neighbourly. @ 1628 Preston 
Mt, Ebal (1638) 39 It must be onely with a neighbourly and 
civill, but not with a conjugall..love. 

2. Of persons: Inclined to act as neighbours ; 


situated as neighbours. 

1612 ‘I. Taytor Comm. Titus i. 8 Who thinke it Chris- 
tianitie enough to be harmlesse, ciuill, or neighbour!y men. 
1628 Witner Brit. Rememsd, 1. 513 Scarce one man would 
be so_neighbourly, To helpe his brother in this malady. 
1778 Miss Burney Avelina xl, Our lodgings were in 
Holborn, that we might be near lis house, and neighbourly, 
1822 Scott Wige/ xxiii, In Alsatia, look ye, 2 man must be 
neighbouily and companionable. 2886 \. E. B. Sout sy in 
Law Times LXXX1. 446,2 Farmers as a rule are neigh- 
bourly and forbearing. 

Neighbourly, ad. ?0ds. [fas prec. + -Ly=.] 
Alter the manner of neighbours; in a friendly 
or kindly fashion. 

1525 in Vicary'’s Anat. (1888) App. iii. 169 The hous- 
holders..be neybourly drynkyng togethers .. In lIoyous 
maner. 1578 T.N. tr. Cong. WV. udia 3 Who friendly and 
neighbourly graunted his desire. 1654 E. Jonson MVon-fer- 
wrke. Provid. 194 It would joyn all the Towns in the same 
neighbourly together. 1690 Mackenzie Sicge London- 
Derry 53/1 Whilst they behave thenselves peaceably and 
neighbuurly aniongst us. 

Neighbourship. [f. as prec. + -snir.] 

1, ‘Lhe state or fact of being a neighbour ; near- 
hess, propinquity. Also £7. 

1456 Sin G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 101 Nychtbourschip 
tl evill folk gerris oft tymes the gude tak scathe. 1§23 
Firzners. Surv. 5 b, Commen per cause vicynage.s. neygh- 
bourshepe. 1599 T. M(outet) Seékwormes g This neigh. 
bourship was formost steppe to loue. 1798 Joanna Baitiie 
Count Basit v.i, Rest..each. .in a hallow‘d neighbourship 
with those, Who when alive his social converse shar’d. 1838 
Tait's Mag. V. 113 The uneasy accommodations, foul air, 
and unsatisfactory neighbourships of a public theatre. 1891 
Tablet 29 Ang. 327 The accidental neighbourship of grains 
of sand upon the shore. 

2. Neighbourly relations or intercourse; esp. in 
phr. good (bad, tll) neighbourship. 

1796 Morse slmer. Geog. Il. 64 Since Denmark has no 
further hope of recovering its lost provinces, its true interest 
isa good neighbourship. 1857 Toutmin Suitu Parish 177 
Every bond of nutual sympathy or of wholesome neighbour- 
ship. 1858 Cartytr /redk, Git. v. v. I. 588 These violences 
and acts of ill-neighbourship. 1889 Sat. Rev. 2 Mar. 237/2 
To keep their tendencies to bad-neighbourship in check. 

Neighe, obs. form of Nicu 2. 

Neigher (n2a:), 55.1 [f. NetcH v.+-ER1] 
One that, or that which, neighs ; a horsc. 

1649 Lovetace Poems 101 Amadis, Sir Guy and ‘Topaz 
With his fleet Neigher shall keep no-pace. 1865 TyLor 
Early ITist. Man. iv. 63 The horse is the neigher. 

Neigher (nz‘xér), 50.2 Se. [f. next.] A neigh ; 
transf. a loud laugh. 

1830 Garr Lawrte 7. 1v. iii, A sudden recollection.. 
would .. cause his sob to change into a most irreverent 
neigher. * 

Neigher (nz‘yér), v. Sc. Also 6 nechyr, 
9 neicher. [Imitative: cf. Niche and NickER. ] 
zntr. To neigh; also ¢ransf. to laugh loudly. 

1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 39 Baytht horse & meyris did fast 
nee, & the folis nechyr. 1722 Ramsay Three Bonnets 1. 2 
His lang whip gae cracks Upon his neighering coursers’ 
backs. 1812 W. Tennant Pafistry Storucd (1827) 60 The 
very naig that he bestrides Scems neicherin’ too for joy. 
3820 Gat Last of Lairds vii, | could but look in her cleer 
een and neigher like Willie Gouk. 

Neighing (nctin), vd/. sd. [f. NeicH v. + 
-1NG1,] The action, on the part of a horse, of 
nttering its characteristic sound. Also ¢ransf._ 

¢725 Corpus Gloss.(Hessels) H 124 /[iunitus, hnaeggiung. 


Fe 


¢x000 Etrxic Gram. i. (Z.) 4 Hrydera geblow and horsa | 
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hnzgung. 13.. K. Adis. 2091 There was gret naygheing of 
Stede. 1382 Wyctir Yer. xiii. 27 And aperede thi shen- 
shepe, thi vouteries, and thi nejingus. 1412-20 Lypo. 
Chron. Trey ut. xxii, The..furious neyhing of Inany 
bastard stede. 1481 Caxton God/rey cv. 161 ‘Lher was so 
grete noyse..& so terryble neyhyng of horses. a@ 1543 
Hau. Chron, Edw. /V 217b, What lor neighyng of horses 
and talkyng of menne, none..could that night take any 
rest or quietnes. 1620 T. Grancer Diz. Logike 33 The 
neying of an horse caused Darius..to be made King. 1697 
Dryven birg. Georg. 1. 150 And with shrill Neighings 
fill'd the Neighbouring Plain. 1736 Sueripan in Szifi's 
Lett. (1768) 1V. 165 ‘Ihe noise of guns, the neighing of the 
horses. 1859 TENNYSON Elaine 298 The strong neighings 
of the wild white Horse. 

Neighing (ne'in), As/.a. [f. NeiGH v. + -1NG?.] 
That neighs; uttering a neigh. 

1382 Wyctir Jer. viil. 16 Iro the vois of his neizende 
fizteres to-stirid is alle the lond. 1596 Saks. 7's. Shr. 
ii, 207 Haue I not..heard Loud larums, neighing steeds, 
and trumpets clangue? 1609 B. Jonson Sit. Wo. w. iii, 
What a neighing hobby-horse is this. 1697 DryDEN -Eneid 
vii. 5 The sprightly trumpet, from afar..Had rous’d the 
neighing steeds to scour the fields. 1706 Pnitties (ed, 
Kersey), Weighing-Bird, a little Bird that imitates the 
Neighing of a Horse. 1810 CLarke / rau. Russta (1839) 
76/1 The flower of the Cossack army, i most sumptuous 
dresses, curbing their foaming and neighing steeds. a 1821 
Keats //)ferion 1, 184 Neighing steeds were heard, Not 
heard before by Gods or wondering men, 

+ Neight, obs. form of Ait. 

1766 Award /nelos. Comm. Lenchwick §& Nortou, Vhe 
osier neights in the river Avon. 

Neighther, obs. f. NeirHer. INeih, obs. f. 
Nicn a. and adv. Neih3ebor, obs. f. Ne1GHBouR. 
Neihleche, var. of Nentecuz Ods. Neil, obs. 
f. Nai, Neat. WWeip, obs. & Near; var. of 
NeEp. WNeipce, obs. tf. Nizce. Neiphew, obs. 
f. NepHEW. Neipkynne, obs. Sc. f. Napkin sé. 
Weir, obs. f. or var. of NEAR, NEER, NE'ER. 
Weir h)and, obs. ff. NEarHaAnp. Neis(e,neiss, 
obs. yarr. NESE, nose. WNeisch(e, etc., obs. ff. 
NesHa. Weischede: see NESHHEAD. Neist, 
obs. f. Nest; obs. or dial. f. Nexr. JNeith, 
obs. f, NEATH. 

Neither (ni-Sa1, naivtar), adv. (con/.) and a. 
( pro.) Forms; a. 2 naider, 5 nayther, 6 Sé. nay- 
thir; 4neypur, 4-5-der, 5 -per, -pir, thir,-thyr, 
-dyr, 5-7 -ther; 5 neider, neipir, 3-5 neiper, 5— 
neither. 8. 4 nethir, (5 -yr), 4-5 neper, 6-7 
nether, (6 -ar, neder); 5 meethur, -yr. y¥. 
5-6, 7 Sc. nather, 6 Sc. napir, nathir, neather. 
5. 6-7 nither. [Karly ME. xaiver, neyfer, etc., 
alterations of Na(u)TieR, NO(U)THER, on analogy 
of ETHER (q.v. for etym. and pron.). 

The Sc. forms wather, nathir, may be survivals of the 
older Natuer, but are placed here on the ground that 
ather, athir are the normal Sc. forms of Eitner.} 


A. adv. (conj.) 1. Introducing the mention of 
alternatives or different things, about each of which 


a negative statement is made. 

The regular position of acitier is immediately before the 
first of the alternative expressions, but it is frequently 
placed earlier in the sentence. 

ta. Aetther..ne. Obs. 

in early use ac is also inserted after net(her. 

c 1200 Vices % Virtues g Ne swerized, naider ne be leuene 
ne be ieide. a@1z00 Cursor J/. 1660 Sal neper liue ne 
fouul ne best. 13.. /bid. 6941 (Gott.), His hali wandis.. 
greu neyder less ne mare, Bot euer befor as paiware. ¢ 1380 
Wvcettr JVks, (1880) 343 To him ts pis thanke propur, & 
neybur to pope ne confessour. 1413 Pelgr. Sowle (Caxton 
1483) v. xiv. 109 The sone dependeth of the fader.. neither 
latter ne rather than the fader. 1496 /ysshyuge w. Angle 
(1883) 10 You shall not put therto neyther coporose ne 
vertgrees. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 2b, Spared 
no labours neyther by see ne yet by lande. 


b. Netther ..nor. 

Phr. neither here nor there: see HERE adv, 12, 

a. 13.. Cursor AM. 3857 (Gott.), Neyder 1 knou him pat 3e 
say, Nori ne wil lat be folk away. ¢1460 Pol. Kel. § L. 
Poetts (1866) 164 Thowe canst me neyder thank nor pleasse. 
1485 Digby Myst. (1882) t. 198 Of me thu shalt neyther 
haue ffee nor aduauntage. a@ 1548 Hatt Chrox., Edw. /V 
242b, That gain once gotten.., neither othe holdeth, nor 
frendship continueth. 1594 O. B. Quest. Profit. Concern. 
L2b, Neither God nor nature giues this value vnto all. 
1630 W. Bepett in Ussher’s Lett. (1686) 454 This Protesta- 
tion having neither Latin, nor Law, nor Common Sence. 
1690 Locke Govt.1. ix. (Rtldg.) 103 Adam..being neither 
monarch, nor his imaginary monarchy hereditable, 1728 
Ramsay Stcp-daughter ii, She neither has lawtith nor 
shame. 1746 Hervey Ved/t. (1818) 259 Neither care dis- 
turbs their sleep, nor passion inflames their breast. 1784 
Cowrer Task v. 90 Neither grub nor root nor earth-nut now 
Repsys theirlabour more. 1849 Macautay //is¢. Eng. Vv. 
I. 555 Quarter was to be neither taken nor given. 1879 M. 
ArNoLD Mixed Ess., [risk Cathol. 120 There are nerther 
fairies nor gnomes. 

B. 1535 CoverDace Tobit v. 2 Nether doth he knowe me, 
ner I him. 1849 Ripcey Let. in Pous Liber Cantabr, 
(1855) 245, 1 am assuredly persuaded that it is neder the 
Kinge’s Majesties nor your Graces pleasor. 1622 Dunbar's 
Poems \xxix. 4 Left is nether corce nor cunjle. 1673 
Scroces in //attou Corr. (Camden) 112, I choose the rather 
to write when I have nether business nor newes. : 

y. ¢1§60 A. Scott Poems (S.T.S.) iil. 23 Tho’ napir hairt 
nor mynd consentis. 1572 Satir. Poems Reform. eet 52 
Yit wer thay nather sauld nor slaine. 1611 51R W. Mure 
Mise. Poems Wks. (S.T.S.) L. 11 Nather prayers could pre- 
vaile nor wisses. 
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ce. With another negative, usually preceding. 
Now rere. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur xx, xii, 818 That neyder you my 
lord kynge Arthur nor you syre Gawayne come not in to the 
felde. 1535 CoverDALe Josée. viii. 20 ‘hey had no place to 
flie vnto, nether hitber ner thither. 1568 Grarton Clirvon. 
II. 42 Dauid king of Scottey eins the Countrie,.-not 
Sparing neyther man wo:nan nor chylde. 1606 BryskeTT 
Civ. Life 32 Not tying himselfe absolutely to follow neither 
Plato nor Aristotle. 1678 Cupwortu /xtell. Syst. 494 No 
part neither of Nature, nor of the World, is to Homer 
Godless. 1827 Soutney Penins. War 11. 131 There was 
now no respite neither by day nor night for this devoted 
city. a1849 H. Coterioce ss. (1851) I]. 277 Christianity 
abrogated no duty..neither for Jew nor Gentile. 

d. With two sing. subjects and pl. verb. 

1759 Jounson Jitlex No. 44 ® 3 Neither search nor labour 
are necessary. 1777 Cowrer IVs. (1837) XV. 37 Neither 
the Duke of Bedford nor Lord Sussex have cut yet. 1826 
Soutney Vind, Eccl, Angl. 478 Neither the Law nor the 
Gospel were introduced with such appalling miracles. 1874 
Reskin Fors Cfav. xliii. 139 Neither painting nor fighting 
feed inen. 

e. Neither. . or. 

1530 Tixpace Axsw. Afore (Parker Soc.) 64 The outward 
place neither helpeth or hindereth. 1556 Pasguine i2 a 
Traunce 111 That..we neyther tourne asyde to theright or 
left hande. 1621 Lavy M. Wrotn Urania 416 A..woman, 
neither walking, running, or staying. 1671 Mitton 7. A. 1. 
268 Yet, neither thus d.shearten’d or dismay'd, The time 
prefixt I waited. 1719 Dr For Crusoe u. (Globe) 478, I can 
neither tell how many we kill’d, or how many we wounded. 
1786 Mus. A. M. Bennett Juvenile Judliscr. 1.70 Engaging 
to spare neither trouble or expence. 1830 W. ‘Taytor //ist. 
Surv. Germ, Poetry V1. 26 These modern antiques neither 
supply the interest of classical or of German poetry, 1874 
Dasent Zales /r. Feld 204 Wasn't it true that he neither 
knew anything or could do anything? 


+£. Neither... neither (or nother). Obs, 

@ 1539 in Archacol. XLVII. 54 Nither at the christening 
nother at the confirmacion. 1568 Grarton Chvov. 11. 102 
We..intend so to proceed in this matter, neither enclyn- 
yng on the right hande, neyther yet on the left. 1620 
Venner Via Recta viii. 176 Neither alwaies, neither to 
euery one, neither of every sort. 

+g. Jrregularly followed by a@zd or dit, Obs. 

1598 Grenewey Jaci/us, Ann. iw. xvi. 622) 115 They 
neither gaue courage to the fearfull, but carried away them- 
selues with like fear, ran al away for company. /déd. x1. 
vii. 148, Iwill neither vtter any thing falsely,andam ashamed 
to tell the truth. 1673 Marveui Ach, Transp. 1. 200 He 
that chuses a just weight does neither find himself the 
weaker.., and reaches the length he aim’d at. 1678 Buxyan 
Prlgr.\. (1862) 121 That neither thou, but especially I, am 
not made myself this example. 

= Nor, nor yet; and not, also not. Now 
used only when the alternatives are expressed in 


clauses or sentences. 

1452 Anc. Cal, Rec. Dublin (1889) 1. 313 No bowcher 
nayther bowcher ys man, neethyr no nothyr man. 1513-14 
Act 5 Hen. VIT1,¢c. 17 § 2 That no persone that is taxed 
for Iandes..be sett or taxed for his godes. neither econ- 
trarye. 1560 Davus tr. Slefdane's Cou. 23 b, He said it 
was a matter newly invented, neyther used in former time. 
1615 W. Benwett Arab, Tradg., Sarraceni..are those 
people which otherwise..were called..Arabians. Neither 
were they so named of Sara, Abrahams wife. 1662 
Sitwuincer. Orig, Sacrex i, it, § 7 Wee cannot then, neither 
ought we to determine any thing concerning the particular 
waies of Gods bounty. 1719 De For Crusoe 1. (Globe) 120 
But that there was no help for; neither was my Time so 
much Loss tome. 1784 Cowrer 7as& ut. 217 Such powers 
I boast not—neither can I rest A silent witness of the head- 
long rage. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1. 300 If there are no 
teachers, neither are there disciples? 

3. Used to strengthen a preceding negative: 
= Either. 

1551 I’, Witson Logike (1580) 81 It is euen so, and yet not 
true neither, that [etc.J. xg591 Suaks. Tivo Gent. n. iii. 18 
Nay that cannot bee so neyther. 1638 Baker tr. Balzac’s 
Lett. (vol. 11) 103 Yet desire I not nither to tire my hands 
with writing continually to no profit. 1668 EtHereoGe She 
Wou'd if She Cou'd 1. i, Now I have thought better on ‘t, 
that is not absolutely necessary neither. 1712 S1EELE 
Spect. No. 423 ? 2 Expressions of Rapture and Adoiation 
will not move her neither. 1753 RicHarpson Grandison 
(1781) I. xxxvil, 264 Perhaps I may not make it in form 
neither. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 436, I would not ex- 
clude alteration neither. 1844 Disraevi Coxutugsty iv. ix, 
There were no books neither. 1871 Merrepitn H. Rich- 
mond \v, Lady Edbury would never see Roy-Richmond 
after that, nor the old lord neither. 

+b. Without preceding negative, or not in 
direct connexion with one. Oés. 

1590 SHaks. Com. Erv.v. i.94 Ac. Then let your seruants 
bring my husband forth. Adé, Neither: he tooke this place 
for sanctuary. 1630 A. Johmsou's King. 4 Comnuiw. 596 
The Inhabitants cannot travell but with a licence, and with 
that neither, but for a prefixed season, 1742 RicHarDson 
Pamela \\1. 272, 1 can more freely speak my Mind upon 
the Occasion, though I ain but a poor Casuist neither, 

B. 1. adj. Not the one or the other. 

Also formerly netther nother: see NoTHER. 

¢ 1400 La franc’s Cirurg, 143 Pat pei moun not wagge to 
ncipir side aboute be sowynge. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidanc's 
Conztut, 236 b, 1 should have but small thanke of neyther 
partic. 160z Suaxs. //am, v. ii. 312 Nothing neither way. 
1697 Drvoex Virg. Georg. 1. 53 But neither Shoar his 
Conguest shall confine. 1850 TuackrRray Pendennis xvii, 
Neither one of us was particularly eager about rushing into 
that near smoking Babylon. 

2. adbsol. as pron. Also const. of. 

Also formerly vever neither (1449) 5 neither other (1529); 
ncither nother (see Notuer), or following another negative. 

¢ 1250 Gen. & Fx. 1276 Dor ben he boden feren plizt Sat 


here neider sal don oder un-rizt. ¢ 1449 Pecock Kepr. 1. iii. | Somewhat interested in Nelumbiums, 
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14 Sithen to neuer neither thei han sufficient euydence. 1529 
More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 163/2 What if neyther other.. were 
likely to be trewe, but semed bothe twayne impossible. 
1567 J. Sanrorp Epictetus 27 We haue not any thing writ- 
len of neither of them. 1609 Piste (Douay) Deut. xxiv. 
coutm., For no cause neither of them can marie againe, so 
long as the other liveth. 1667 Mittos 7. Z. 1x. 1188 Thus 
they in mutual accusation spent ‘The fruitless hours, but 
neither self-condemning. 1759 Jounson Rassclas xxviii. 
{xxix], Neither can forbear 10 wish for the absence of the 
other, 1870 E, Peacock Ralf Shiri, I]. 191 Neither of 
his visitors saw him, 1886 R.C. Moseriy Probl. & Princ. 
x. (1904) 314 They are co-ordinate, .. they neither override 
the other. 
th. Neither of both, of either. Obs. 

1537 in Ellis Ovig. Lett. Ser. mt. II. 148 Prosperity and 
. adversite, for nedyr off both doth tary, but brevely over- 
passe. 1588 Suaks. Z, 2.2. \. li. 459 Ou. Will you haue 
me, or your Pearle againe? Le». Neither of either, I remit 
both twaine. 1600 HoLtanp “ivy x. xxxvi. 377 But neither 
of both had any stomacke to fight. 1633 RowLey A/atch at 


Alidu. in Dodsley O. 7. (1780) VI. 405 Troth, neither of | 


either, so let him understand. 
c. Not any one (of more than two). 

1644 (H. Parker) Jus /opuli 14 Our adversaries boast of 
three Conquests in this Island, and yet neither of them all 
was just or totall. 1678 Cupwortu /xte//. Syst. 164 Matter, 
Form, and Accidents; neither of which can be the Aris- 
totelick Nature. 1796 Soutney Let. in Life (1849) 1. 263 
He at last fixed pon a leg of mutton, soles and oyster 
suuce, and toasted cheese—to the no small amusement of 
those who knew he could get neither. 1846 Grove Corr. 
Phys, Forces (1855) 15 Heat, light, electricity, magnetism, .. 
are all correlatives,.. neither, taken abstractedly, can be said 
to be the essential cause of the otbers. 

d. With plural verb. 

1612 SHAKS. Cyd. W. il. 253 Thersites body is as good as 
Aiax, When neyther are aliue. 1648 Heyun Relat. § 
Observ. 1. 142 b, Neither of which are able to read any one 
Record in those Offices. 1700 DrvpEn Pref Fables Ess. 
(ed. Ker) Il. 254 Both writ with wonderful facility and 
clearness; neither were great inventors. 1741 C’TESS 
HARTFORD Corr. (1805) II. 245 Neither of your letters men- 
tion these disagreeable circumstances. 1781 G, WAKEFIELD 
in A/cm. (1804) 1. 461 Neither of us are the proper judges, 
1859 FLW. Newman Phases of Faith 184 Neither of them 
declare themselves eyewitnesses of Christ’s resurrection, 
1875 Ruskin /'orvs Clav. li. 62 What at present I believe 
neither of us know, . 

Weither, obs. f. NerHer a. WNeithless, var. 
of NETHELESS. WNeiuind, obs. var. NINTH. 
WNeive, var. of Nieve, fist. WNeiven, var. 
NEVEN v. Obs. INeiver, var. of Nirrer, to ex- 
change. Neiwat, var. of NigHwitatT. 

| Nek. S. dfrican. [Du. wes NEcK.] A neck 
or saddle between two hills. 

1834 Prixcie African Sletches vi. 223 They had to travel 
along the narrow ridge (nek) in order to reach the opposite 
highland. 1883 T. F. Carter Narrative Bocr War viii. 
161 The flat which lies between the camp and the Nek. 
/bid,, Yhe high road which runs through the Nek. 

Wek, obs. form of NECK. 

+Nekard, neker. Ols. vare—!. [Of obscure 
origin.} App., an insignificant person. 

Both form and sense are against identity with 2iggard. 

@ 1400-50 Alc.vandcr 1742 Slike a nekard [z.7. neker] as 
pi-selfe, a no3t of all othire, Is bot a madding to mell with 
mare ban him-seluen. 

Weke, obs. form of Neck sd., Nick 7. 

+Neked. 00s. rare. Also nykid. [Perh. 
a. ON. xekkvat, something, somewhat.] A little, 
a small amount. 

13.. Gaw. §& Gr. Aunt. 1062 Of pat ilk nw3ere bot neked 
now wontez. /ézd, 1803 Bot to dele yow for drurye, 
pat dawed bot neked. a 1400-50 Alexander 3935 All at was 
bitten of ba best was at a brunt dede, Bot 3it pai noyed bot 
a nykid to nane pat was ermed. 

Weke name, obs. f. NickNAME. Nekropolis, 
var. NeEcrorotis. WNeld(e, obs. ff. NEEDLE. 
Wele, obs. f. Eet, Nii zv. Nelli, obs. f. NicHLY. 

t+ Neling, obs, variant of ANELING, anointing. 

1567-8 in Swayne Sarum Churchi. Ace. (1896) 110 Two 
lytell Clothys that holdeth the neling box. /éid., The 
nelinge box of led. 

Well, obs. form of Ett, Welle, var. of Nit z, 

Nelly (neli). [Of uncertain origin; perh. 
merely the feminine name We//y, familiar form 
of Helen or Eleanor.] A large sea-bird (Ossifraga 
sigantea) belonging to the petrel group. 

1823 J. Weonect Voy. 59 The bird next in size found here 
iy called by sailors a Nelly. It is of the peterel kind, 1845 
Darwin Voy, Nat. xili. (1873) 289 The largest kind of petrel, 
Procellaria gigantea, or nelly. 1895 Pad! Alall G. 16 Dec. 
2/2 Arctic raven and fox..are ten thousand times worse than 
nelly or albatross. 

Welt\ou: see NiLL v. 

Welumbia:ceous, a. Bot. vare—°. [See def.] 
Of or belonging to the order Velumbiaceex, or Water 
Beans, represented by the different species of Ne- 
Inmbium. So Nelumbo:neous a. 

1856 Mavxe Z£axfos. Ler. 

|| Nelumbium (n/lzmbitm). Zot, [mod.L. 
(of De Jussieu, 1789), f. Singhalese se/smédz 
or 2e/uaz.] A genus of water-beans (also called 
Nelumbo), to which the lotus of Egypt and Asia 
(A. speciosum) belongs; a plant of this genus. 

1857 A. Gray First Less. Bot. (1866) 59 The common 
Watershicld, the Nelumbium, and the White Water-lily.. 
exhibit this sort of leaf. 1882 Garden 11 Nov. 421/1, 1am 
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8 May 3/4 The [seed of] Nelumbium has been known to 
grow after a hundred years. 

Nem, variant of NEMN z., to name. 

Nemaline (ne‘milain), 2. A/tz, vare.  [irreg. 
f. Gr. vijpa thread.] Having the form of threads. 

1835 Suevarn Alix. s.v. Nemalile, Nemaline atelene 
Picrosmine, | ; . " 

Nemalite (ne‘maloit). Avi. [f. Gr. vaya 
thread + -LirE: named by Nuttall, 1821.) A 
fibrous variety of Brucite. 

1821 Nuttatt Asier. Yrul. Sci. Oct. 19 Nemalite.. 
possesses the usual silky lustre and flexible fibrous texture 
fof amianthus] and is commonly of a pale bluecolour, 1862 
Bristow Gloss. Alin, 7256/2, 1882 Dawa Alin, (ed. 4) 204 
The fibrous variety (of Brucite] has been called nemalite.. ; 
it occurs at Hoboken. 

Nemathece (ne'mipis). Bos, = NEMATHECIUM. 

1889 Bexnetr & Murray /landbl. Cryptog. Bot. 202 The 
cystocarps are enclosed in nematheces. 

Bot. [f. 


Nemathecial (nemapi‘fial), @ 
next.) Of or belonging to the nemathecinm. 

18g90in Cext, Dict, 1899 Darsisuire in Avnads Got. X11. 
261 At first as arule these nemathecial bodies are formed 
only on one side of the flattened spermaphore. /éid, 262 
Outer cells of nemathecial filaments. 

| Nemathecium (nemapi'fiim), Zot. Pl. -ia. 
{[mod.L. (Agardh), f. Gr. ja thread + O74 box, 
chest, sheath, etc.] A warty protuberance de- 
veloped in some of the florideous alge, usually 
containing tetraspores. 

1830 Grevitte Alger Lrit, 131 Dark red masses .. com- 
posed entirely of vertical moniliform filaments (nemathecia 
of Agardh). /é7d. 136 ‘The nemathecia are very beautiful 
under the microscope. 1841 Harvey Alan. Brit. Alge 78 
Nemathecia also frequently occur on the frondlets. 1899 
DarpisHire in Annals Bot. X11. 262 The extramatrical 
filaments gradually form the nemathecium of the parasite. 

Comb, 1846-51 Harvey /’hycologia Erit. 111. (Syn. 198), 
Mr. Dillwyn was .. the first to notice the nemathecia- 
fructification. : : 

Nemathelminth (nemape'lminp). 2007. [f. 
Gr. viyat-, vizva thread + éApiv6-, CApws worm.) 
A thread-worm or round-worm; one of that class 
of worms which includes the nematodes and re- 
lated forms. Hence Ne:mathelmi‘nthic a. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1896 Suirtey in Cambridge Nat. 
Hast. U1, vi. 124 In no Nemathelminth is there any closed 
vascular system, nor are special respiratory organs developed. 

Nemato- (ne'mato), combining form of Gr. 
vijua, ynparos thread, used in a number of scien- 
tific terms, as Ne‘matoblast, o/, a blastema 
which develops into a spermatozoon, Ne:mato- 
ca‘lycine a., pertaining to, of the nature of, a 
nematocalyx. We matoca‘lyx, Zoo/. a calyx con- 
taining nematocysts, occtirring in some //yd70- 
meduse, WNe:matoce‘ratous a., L7/om. having 
filiform antenna (Mayne 1856); so Nemato‘cerous 
a. Nematocide, a substance or preparation em- 
ployed to kill nematode worms. WNe‘matogen, 
Biol., in Dicyemids, the form which produces a 
filiform embryo ; hence Ne:matoge'nic, Nemato’- 
genous adjs. Ne'matognath, Zoo/. a fish of the 
sub-order A'ematoguathi; a catfish; also We:ma- 
togna'thous a. Ne‘matoneu'rous, -neu'rosed., 
Zool. of or pertaining to the Acwatoneura, Owen’s 
name fora division of Aada/a ‘in which nervous 
filaments are always distinctly traceable’. + Ner- 
matopode, Zoo/. a cirriped; also Nemato‘po- 
dous a, (Mayne 1856). Ne:matothe-c(i)ous 
a., Bot, of or belonging to a filamentous family 
of gymnocarpous mushrooms (Mayne 1856). Ne:- 
matozo‘oid, Zoo/. one of the stinging filaments 
of a siphonophore considered as a zooid. 

1886 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 9) XX. 413/1 A central cavity. .from 
which the tails of the incipient spermatozoa or ‘ *nemato- 
blasts’ project into the lumen of the duct. 1868 Daily News 
4 Aug. 2/1 That the..antiseptic remedy thymol will be of 
service as a *nematocide, 1888 Rottestox & Jackson 
Anim, Life 815 The first-named [a monogenic Dicyemid] 
produces only vermiform embryoes, and is hence a primary 
*Nematogen. 1896 Cambridge Nat. Hist. 11. 94 Otber 
individuals which produce a more elongated larva .. are 
called Nematogens, 1885 Geppesin Excyel. Brit. XVIII. 
259/1 The embryos are of two kinds, *nematogenic or 
vermiform, and rhombogenic or infusiform. 1877 HuxLey 
Anat. Inv. Ani. xi. 654 The *nematogenous Dicyema 
gives rise by an agamogenetic process to new Dicyemas. 
1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life 817 The Nemato- 
genous individual varies somewhat in shape. 1835-6 Owen 
in Todd's Cycl, Anat. 1. 47/2 The difference in the condition 
of the digestive system between the Acrite and *Nemato- 
neurous classes is still more striking. 1839-47 T. R. Jones 
bid. LIL. 535/1 The Bryozoa.. belong to the Nematoneurose 
type. 1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 202/1 [The] Cirrhopodes of 
Cuvier,..* Nematopodes of De Blainville. 

Nematocyst (nematdsist). Zool. [f. NE- 
MATO- + Cyst.] A small cell in the external layer 
of jelly-fishes and other ccelentcrates, containing 
a thread capable of being ejected and of producing 
a stinging sensation; a lasso-cell or thread-cell. 

1875 Huxtey in Encyct, Brit. 1. 1290/1 The Actinozoa 
agree with the Hydrozoa .. in possessing thread cells, or 
nematocysts. 1877 — Anas. /nv. Aninz, 1. 124 In its most 
perfect form, a nematocyst is an elastic thick-walled sac, 
coiled up in the interior of which is a long filament, often 
serrated or provided with spines. 1888 Ro.ttestox & 
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Jacusos Anim. Life 781 The tentacles especially are 
Frovided with nematocysts of two sizes. 

Nematode (nemitéid), a. and sd. See Ne- 
MATO- and -oDE, and cf. NEMATOID.] 

A. adfj. 1. Of worms: Pertaining to the class 
Nematoda or Nematoidza, comprising those of a 
slender cylindrical or thread-like form (chiefly 
parasitic in animals or plants), such asthe common 
round-worm, maw-worm, Guinea-worm, etc. 

1861 Hume tr, Moguin-Tandon wt, vit. i, 339 The embryos 
of the nematode worms may pass the winter in a sort of 
torpid state. 1876 Beneden's Anim. Parasites Introd.26 The 
greater part... have not lived long in captivity, before 
nematode and cestode worms completely disappear. 

2. [Partly aérid. uses of the sb.] Of or per- 
taining to, resembling or characteristic of, worins 


of this class. 

1866 Sfaudard 19 Feb., We now proceed to look our foe 
in the face—if, indeed, the nematode nuisance possesses 
any face. 1889 Gepors & Tnomson Evol. Sex 17 They 
hecome parasitic, and lose both activily and nematode 
form. 1897 Adlbutt'’s Syst. Aled. 11. 1032 An emtryo of the 
usual nematode character. 

B. sé. A nematode worm. 

1865 T. S. Cosgotn in Pop. Sei. Rev. 1V. 163 In various 
plants I have .. noticed free nematodes within their 
parenchyma, 1876 Senedcn'’s Auint. Parasites 155 A 
nematode which I ohserved under very: singular circum- 
stances, 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim, Life 684 Three 
Stages .. have been distinguished itn the giswth of a 
Nematode after hatching. : 

Comms, 1898 Sevewick Sext-bh. Zool, 1. vii. 291 A..vermi- 
form body carrying a small Nematode-like worm. 

Nematoid (ne'matoid), a. and 56, (Cf. NE- 
MATODE and -OID.] 
A. adj. = NEMATODE a. 

1836-9 Owen in Todd's Cycl. Anat. 11. 1343/2 A close 
affinity 10 the Nematoid type. 1835-9 ‘I. R. Jones ibid. 
II. 07/2 Some of the Nematoid worms .. propagate by 
spontaneous division. 1877 Huxcry Anat. dev. Ani. 
xii. 680 The lowest known term of the Arthrozoic series ts 
a Nematoid worm. 1882 /'a// Jali G. 26 July 4/2 The 
intestines of the inany diseased birds .. contain nematoid 
entozoa, 

. 56. =NEMATODE sf, 

1870 Roi.ceston Forms Anim. Life, The ventral surface 
of the parasitic Nematoids. 1880 Bastian Brasa v. 86. 

llence Nematoi‘dean. (Craig 1849.) 
Nematophore (ne‘mitéfo1. Zool. Also 
-phor. [f. Nemaro-+-pPHoRE.] <A special cup- 
shaped process of the coenosarc in certain hydro- 
zoans, having nematocysts at the extremity. 

1859 Huxtey Oceanic Hydrozoa (Ray Soc.) 11 These 
nematophores..are ca:cal processes of the coenosarc. 1861 
J.R. Greene Man. Anim. Kingd., Calent. 34 The nemato- 
phores probably serve as organs of offence. ‘hey are most 
numerous in the genus ?/umudaria. 1898 Sevawick Te.rf- 
bk. Zool. 1. 126 Nematophores are prohahly nutritive, 
catching food as an Amoeba does, 

Comb, 1871 AttmMan Gymuoblastic Hydrotds (Ray Soc.) 1. 
28 The nematophore-hearing genera, /dfd. 115 Vhe con- 
tents of the nematophore-sheaths. 

Hence Nemato‘phorous a., of the nature of a 
nematophore. 

1878 Bete Geeenbaur’s Comp. Anat. 102 Among the 
Siphonophora all the medusiform persons want the marginal 
filaments.. ; as for example, in the nematophorous enlurge- 
ments of the protective persons. 

Nemble, obs. form of NimBe. 

Nem. con., an abbreviation of the L. phrase 
nemine contradicenie * (with) no one contradicting’. 

The full form has been in common use since at least the 
middle of the 17th c.; rarcly abbrev. to nemine con. 

1588 R. Hovenoen in Collec t.(O.H.S.) 1.232 The Coll. flatly 
denied to grant the Lease (tet. cot.), 1772 Town & Country 
Afag.tg Preparations were prdered, em. con., for the decisive 
day. 182z Byron Let. fo Moore 1 Mar., Ithouzht that you 
had always been allowed to be a poet.. —a bad one, to he 
sure.., hut still always a poet, ser. con. 1866 Koutledge's 
Mag. July ip A resolution was now passed, sree. con., not 
to land on Monk's Island. 

So Nem. diss., abbrev. of xemine aisseniliente. 

1791 Hist. Eur. in Ann. Keg. 37/2 The lord chancellor 
put the question..when it was declared that the contents 
had it wen. cliss. 

+ Neme, obs. variant of Eur, uncle. 

c1450 Nominale (Harl MS. 1002) If. 143 Patrtus, a neme, 
1696 Parccirs (ed. 5), Vere, (Old English) signifying Uncle; 
used by those of Staffordshire, 

Neme, variant of Nr v. 

Nemean (n/mé‘in, ni m/in), 2. Also 7 -ian, 
7-9 -wan. [f. L. Memeaus, Nomwus, Neméus, ad. 
Gr. Nepeaios, Népetos, Néyeos, ctc., f. Neuéa, the 
name of a wooded district near Argos in Greece. ] 
Of or belonging to Nemea. 

1. Memean lion, a lion said to have been killed 
by Hercules at Nemea. 

1588 Suaks. Z. L. L. ty. i. go Thus dost thou heare the 
Nemean Lion roare, 1602 — //ani. 1. iv. 83 As hardy as 
the Neinian Lions nerue, 1649 Ocitey Ving. Georg. Wi. 
(1684) 94 zoe, As he went to kill the Nemazan Lion. 1830 
Vates of Classics 11. 156 Having covered the pile with the 
skin of the Nemaan Lion. 1845 Prowsinc Glove 164 Had 
our hrute heen Nemean [rime plebeian}. 

2. Nemean games or festival (Gr. Népea, Népeca), 
one of the great Greek festivals, held at Nemea in 
the second and fourth years of each Olympiad. 

1656 Biountr Glossogr. 1663 Butter //ud.1.1. 682 For 
authors do affirm it came From Isthmian or Nemaan gaine. 
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1776 Burney Hist. A/us. (1789) Liv. 396. 1844 THiRLWwaLe 
Greece VIII. 277 At the Nemean festival.., being a second 
time General, he exhibited his phalanx. 1864 Chamders's 
Encyct. V1.704/2 We have eleven odes hy Pindar in honour 
of victors in the Nemean Games. 

+ Nemel, ? obs. variant of ENAMEL sé. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 3671 Sum was smeth smaragdyns & 
obire small gemmes, And new nychometis nemellus endentid. 

+Nemel, v. Os. [app. an alteration of 
NEMN v.] /raus. To name. 

¢1250 Gen. & Ex. 3533 God hem bad bodes mani3e on.. 
And nemeld it beseel, And two odere to maken it wel. 14.. 
Pol. Rel. & L. Poems (1866) 23 pat [non] raton dwelle in be 
place pat her namis were nemeled in. 1447 Bokextam 
Seyutys (Roxh.) 250 How darst thou.. Hym nemelyn ageyn 
in my presence. 

Nemel, -ly, obs. forms of NiMBLE, -LY. 

Nemen, var. f. Nemyn v. (Also occas. mis- 
written for 2ezter NEVEN v.) 

Nemertean (nimitfin), sb, and a. [ff 
mod.L, Nemeries (Cuvier), a. Gr. Nnpeprns the 
name of a sea-nymph.] 

A. sb, = NEMERTINE 56. 

1861 T. R. Joxes Anim, Kiugd. vii, 156 The male 
Nemerteans present phenomena very similar to those just 
described as occurring inthe female. 1880H. A. Nicrotson 
Man. Zool. xxiv. (ed. 6)242 The Nemerteans..make a near 
approach to the dendrocazlous Planarians. 1888 RotLesron 
& Jackson Anrm, Life 641 The larger Nemerteaus feed 
on fixed tuhicolous Chaetopoda, 

B. adj. = NEMERTINE a. 

1873 M¢ixtosu Srit, Annelids (Ray Soc.) 1. p. xii, The 
former slid much to place Neinertean anatomy on a proper 
basis. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life 814 This 
species is found in saccules.. between the body-walls and 
digestive tract of its Nemertean host. 

Nemertian (n/ws-itiin), 2. and sd. [f. as 
prec. +-IAN.] = NEWERTEAN. 

1861 T. R. Joxrs Anim. Aingd. vii. 150 They may be 
divided into two families, the Planaria and the Nemertian 
Worms, 1874 Darwin Dese. Man ix. (ed. 2) 264 Even the 
Nemertians..vie in heauty..with any other group in the 
invertebrate series. 1876 enedlen'’s Anim. Parasites 46 
Among the nemertians, we may allude to the A noplodiun 
parasita, ; 

Neme'rtid. [f. as prec. +-1.] 
form. Also adértd. or as adj. 

1870 Huxcey in Nicholson 1/an. Zool. 130 Eventually it.. 
detaches itself ftom the /véidiunt asa Nemertid. 1877 — 
Anat. Inv. Anim. xi, 651 The production of the Nemertid 
larva within its pididinne, 

Nemertine (n/m5:stain), 5d. and a. [f. mod.L. 
Nemeri-es (see NEMERTEAN) + -INE.] 

A. adj. Belonging to the class of flat-worms 
(chiefly marine) known as Nemerdina, Nemertida, 
or Nemerica, usually characterized by an clongated, 
very contractile body, and often brilliantly coloured. 

185: V. Wittiams in Pil. Trans. (1852) CLXII. 620 As 


A nemertean 


the Nemertine Annelida differ from all the other orders of | 


their class. 1875 Mosetry in Aun. 4 Alag. Nat. llist. 
XV. 168 In other respects Pclagonemertes is thoroughly 
Nemertine in structure. 1896 Kikkacoy & Potcaro tr. 
Boas Zool. 155 Invagination of the skin, from which a 
great part of the final Nemertine body arises. 

B. 5. A flat-worm of the class Nemertina; a 
ribbon- worm. 

1875 Mosecey in Ann. & Mag. Nat. fist. XV. 167 The 
outer surface of the body of the Nemertine is covered with 
a hyaline, very thin integuinent, 1896 Kirxacpy & PottarD 
tr, Boas’ Zool. 153 Vhe Nemertines are, as a rule, elongate, 
often even ribbon-like, animals of considerable size. - 

Nemesis (ne‘in/sis). [a. Gr. vépeois (f. vépew 
to give what is dtie), righteous indignation, just 
resentment, also personified as ‘the goddess of 
Retribtition, who brings down all immoderate good 
fortune, checks the presumption that attends it, .. 
and is the punisher of extraordinary crimes’.] 

1. The goddess of retribution or vengeance ; hence, 
one who avenges or punishes. 

1576 Gascoicnr Philomene (Arb) 114 She calles on 
Nemenis.., The Goddesse of al iust reuenge. 1591 Snaks. 
1 fen. VI, w. vii. 78 Is Talbot slaine, the Frenchmens only: 
Scourge, Your Kingdomes terror, and blacke Nemesis? 
1642 H. More Song of Sond ii. 1. xiii, ‘hus sensuall souls 
do find their righteous doom which Nemesis inflicts. 1818 
Byron Ch, Mar. iv. cxxxii, Thou, who never yet of human 
wrong Left the unbalanced scale, great Nemesis! 1867 
Emerson Nemesis, In spite of Virtue and the Muse, Nemesis 
will have her dues. 

2. Retributive justice ; an instance of this. 

Divine Nemesis (sometimes personified as in sense 1) is 
common in the 17th cent. 

1597 Bacon Comlers Good & FEutll Ess. (Arb.) 149 Ex- 
pecting..that Nemesis and retribution will take holde of 
the authours of our hurt. @ 1652 J. Smitn Sed. Dise. v. 161 
It must..find a severe Nemesis arising out of its guilty 
conscience. 1664 H. More dlyst. fniz. xix. 72 Penalties 
inflicted hy that Nemesis that ts interwoven in the very 
Law of Nature thus transgressed. /did. A fod. 530 Intangling 
themselves in thuse unavoidable trains of the Divine 
Nemesis. 1733 W. Crawrorp J/afidelity (1836) 164 Guilt 
natnrally produces a fear of the divine Nemesis. 1859 
Bucrnite /'sychol. Shaks. 21 It is a pathological Nemesis 
of guilt. 1867 Jess Sophocles’ Kiectra Introd. 8 ‘Vhe 
nemesis which overtook Clytacmnestra, 

Nemly, obs. form of Nuste.y, 

+Nemn, v. Os. Forms: a. 1-3 nemnan, 
3 nemnen, 3-4 nemne, 4 nemny. 8B. 3-6 
nempne, (3-4 -pnen), 4 nempe (nymphe), 6 
fa. pple. nempt, 7 nemp’d. y. 1-4 fa. /. nemde, 


NEMORAL. 


3 pa. pple. i-nemd; 3-4 nemmen, 4-3 nem- 
(m yn, (5 nemon), 4-6 nemme, nem. [OE. 
nemnan =OFris, namna, namne, OS. nemnian, 
MDnu. 2e7ne2 (usu. in forms nande, genanl), MLG. 
nennen (rare), OHG. nemnan, nemman, nennen 
(G. nennen), ON, nefua, nemna (Sw. ndmna, Da. 
nevune), Goth. zamnjan, f. the stem *namn-: see 
Name +6.) /vans. Yo name; to call (by some 
name) : to mention. 

a, ¢888 K. AELerep Soeth, xxxvii. § 4 Ne menht bu hine 
na mid ryhte nemnan man ac neat. cgso Linddisf Gosp. 
Mark vii. 26 Wes pet wif haden des cynnes is nemned 
syro-phoenissa. c¢1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 222 Das wyrt man 
..lilium nemnep. ¢117§ Lash, Hom. 123 Pe mon pe bid 
efter criste selue cristene mon ineinned. ¢ 1250 Ger. & E2. 
82 Des frenkis men o france moal, it nemnen ‘un inr 
natural’, a@1272 Luue Ron 161 in O.E. Afise. 98 pis ilke 
ston batich be nemne Mayden-hod icleoped is. ¢1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 7337 When pe kyng herde 
hym nemne a God, He asked penne how bey trowd. 1382 
Wye /se. xii 2 A newe name, that the mouth of the 
Lord nemnede. 1408 £. £. $Wills (1882) 15 For hys lahour 
more than he ys neinnyd a-fore the date of thys. 

B. @1225 Ancr. K. 158 Peos bet ich habbe inempned her 
weren of pen olde lawe. ¢ 1320 Cast. Love 299 Good isto 
nempnen hem for-pi. ¢1380 Sir Ferumb. 3196 Gy of 
Borgoyne he is ber..And ober pat bub no3t nempned her. 
¢ 1430 /lymns Virgin (1867) 40 pou schalt pinke ioie to 
heere be name of ihesu be nempned. 1483 Caxton Codd. 
Leg. 118 b/2 Thou art not worthy to nempne so..swete a 
name, 1559 JAirr. Mag. (1563) F ij, Than had my father 
.-Of laufull barnes, me and one only other, Nempt Dauy 
Rothsay. 1590 Srenser F. Q. mt. x. 29 Much disdeigning 
to be so misdempt, Or a war-monger to be basely nempt. 
(a 1643 \W. Cartwricut Ordinary in Dodsley O. P72. (1780) 
X. 236 That were transiuued into birds, nemp'd pyes.] 

y. €888 K. Acrrep Bocth. xxxvii. § 1 Hi hi underpiodad 
eallum pam unbeawum pe ic pe wr nemde. 973 Slick. 
/lom. 13 Heo sylf hie peowen nemde. 1200 7rin. Coll. 
flom,. 39 Dese fower mannisshe pe ich er inenid habhe. 
Ibid. 143 Hali boc nemmed pes woreld sx. @ 1225 Aucr. KR. 
292 Nem ofte Jesu. ¢1275§ Passion our Lord 577 in O. £. 
Alise. 53 lesus po nemde marie. 13.. 2. £. Addit. P. A. 

7 As ise stonez in writ con nemme, I knew be nanie after 
He tale. ¢1380 Wycuir MWks. (1880) 465 An accident, be 
which bey kunnen not nemyn to men. c1400 Destr. Trey 
153 An aunter in an yle pat I nem shall. ¢ 1470 Gol. & 
Gaw. 664 Schir Bedwar to schir Bantellas.. That baith war 
hemmyt in neid. 1§08 Dunsar Sua Maritt Ween 117 
Quhen I heir nemmyt his name, than mak I nyne crocis. 
1562-3 Neg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 234 The saidis partiis.. 
hes nemmit Maister George Buchquhannane. 

llence + Ne‘mning 76/. 56. Obs. sare. 

a1225 Ancr. R. 290 Nimanon pene rod stef, mid nem- 
munge idine mude. 1382 Wveur Lecd. xxiii. 10 The 
nemnyng {zv.7. nemyng] forsothe of God be not continyuel 
in thi mouth, , 

Nemo-ceran, @. and sé. Zuni, [f. as next+ 
-AN.] @. adj. =next. b. sd. An insect belonging 
to the Atmocera. 1890 in Cent. Pict. 

Nemocerous (nimp'séras), a. Lnlom.  [f. 
mod.L, Nemocera (Latreille), irreg. f. Gr. vaya 
thread +«épas horn.] Belonging to the Nemocera, 
a family of diptetous insects with thread-like an- 
tenn, comj rising the midges, gnats, crane-flies, 


etc. ; nematocerous. 7 

1856 in Mayne Z.vfos. Lex. 1883 Dactas in Cassedl’s 
Nat. Hist. VI. 82 This last family of the Nemocerous 
Dipteta includes a number of fly-like species, 

Ne‘mocyst, variant of Nematocyst. ; 

1878 Beit Gegenbaur's Coup. Anat. 103 The urticating 
capsules (nemocysts) are special differentiations of the 
epithelial elements, which are found tn all the Acalephe. 

emoglo‘ssate, a. £nt. [f. mod.l.. Aemo- 
glossaius (Latreille), f. Gr. vnua thread + yAwooa 
tongue.] Having a filiform tongue. So Nemo- 
gio‘ssatous a. 

1856 in Mayne Exfos, Lex. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

WNe-molite. rare-°. [f. Gr. vépos (see next) + 
-LITE.] ‘ An arborized stone’. 

1828-32 Wenster (citing Dict. Nat. /lis/.). 

| Nemophila (nimg‘fili). Ao’. Also erron. 
-phyla, -phylla. [mod.L., f. Gr. vésos wooded 
pasture, glade + ¢idos loving.) A genus of orna- 
mental herbaceous annuals(N.O. /ydrophyllacex), 
of N, American origin, of which the chief variety, 
N. insignis, has showy blue flowers with a white 
centre; a plant of this genus. 

1838 Penny Cycd. XII. 401/21 Many of the species, espe- 
cially those of the genera Nemophila and Eutoca, are beauti- 
ful objects. 1858 Guenny Gard. Everyday Bh. 43/2 By 
hardy annuals we inean those that want no nursing.., [as] 
Nemophylla, Esclischoltzia, Coreopsis, Sweet Pea, Lupin. 
1882 Sfandard 9 Oct. 5/3 Indian cress, the sweet pea, and 
nemophila, redeem the dingy walls. .from their. .repulsive- 
ness. 1890 Baeinc-Goutp Greftir i. 17 The blue of the 
nemophyla or forget-me-not. 

Nemo'philist. vave~'. [Sce prec. and -1st.] 
One who is fond of the woods; a forest-lover. 
So Nemo‘philous c., fond of, or frequenting, 
woods; Nemo‘phily, love of, fondness for, woods. 

1860 Allantic Alonthly Jan. 26 Not as a naturalist in close 
patient study... but as a nemophilist, taking simple delight 
in mere observalion. /éid. 29, I say, in the full faith of 
the creed of Nemophily,—Get into the woods ! 

Nemoral (ne'moril), a. rare. [ad. L. 7e- 
morat-is, £. nemor-, nemus grove.} Of or per- 
taining to, living in, frequenting, groves or woods. 

1656 Buount Glossogr. 1657 Tomutnson Kenon's Disp, 


NEMORIVAGANT. 


§24 All of them require nemoral snails. 1845 MacGiLtivRay 
LT. Brown's Conchol. Text-bk. 224 Nemoral, of or belonging 
toa wood. 1881 tr. ¥. Verne's Vigers & Traitors v. 87 Lions 
do not figure in great numbers among the nemoral beasts of 
India. 

Nemori'vagant, a. vare—°. [f£ L. nemori- 
vag-us (Catullus).] ‘Wandcring in the wood’ 
(Blount Glossogr. 1636). So Nemori‘vagous a. 
(Bailey 1721). 

Wemoro'se, a. vave-°. fad. L. xemords-us: 
see Nemorat and -osr.] ‘Full of woods or 
groves’ (Bailey 1721) ; ‘growing in groves’ ( 7reas. 
Bot. 1866). Hence Nemorosity, ‘fullness of 
woods, woodiness’ (Bailey 1721). 

Nemorous (ne‘moéras), a rvarve. [ad. L. ne- 
miords-us : cf. prec. and -ous.] (See quots.) 

1623 CockERAM 1, JVemorous, woody. 1656 BLounT 
Glossogr.,. Nemorous, full of Woods, Groves or ‘Trees, 
shadowed and dark with Trees. 1679 Evetyn Syéva (ed. 3) 
256 Paradise it self was but a kind of Nemorous Temple, or 
Sacred Grove, planted by God himself. 

+ Nemot, obs. form of Emmor, 

¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints iv. ( fantes) 137 Na mycht haff we 
to grewe..a nemot, quhare pat pu restis pi corse. 

Nemp(t: see NEMN v., Nim v. 

Wemyl(1, obs. forms of NimBLE a, 

+ Nen, cov7.!, obs. var. NE, nor. (Cf. Nyn.) 

c1430 LypG. Afin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 41 He brak no 
covenaunt nen condicioun. /dzd. 44 That ye your lif ne 
shorte nen yt appeyr. 

+Nen, non, cov7.2 (Cf. Na, Ne, con.2] Than. 
¢ 1420 Chron, Vilod. 1584 Hurre was leuer to hir maytey- 
nesseand masse..Nento be duchas. /d7¢/. 1724 Pey sayden 
pat he..nomore ry3t hadde berto by ony lawe Non hadde 
he pat nas not of pat lynage. 

+ Wend e, obs. forms of Enn sé. 

¢1320 Sir 7risty. 3287 Pai hadde wounders ille At be 
nende, a@1qoo-so Alerander 4860 Of bis way..sone 
worthis hima nende. 1420 in Surtees Lise. (1890) 17 Als 
wele at the ta nende als atthe other. c1440 Ah. Tales 
470 pe clerk went at all pis werld had bene ata nend, 

+ Nent(es, nentis, obs. aphetic forms of 
ANeENT(S. Also mod. north. dial, nenst. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af, 25246 In pis ilk clause we prai For all es 
nentes domes-dai. /dzd. 27406 Lufand he be nent godd and 
man, ¢1380 Wyctir Seri, Sel. Wks. I. 75 As nentis god- 
hede, Crist was not made. 1829 Brocxerr V. C. Gloss. 
(ed. 2) s.v, The cash was paid nenst his year's rent. 

NWente, nenteyn, nenty, obs. ff. Nryru, 
NINETEEN, NINETY, 

Nenuphar (nenizfai). Also 6-8 -far, 6 
-farre, 7 -fer (and evvor. nune-, nemi-, nem-). 
{a. med.L. nenuphar, -far (It. and Sp. xexufar, 


¥, xénufar), ad. Arab.-Pers. pre inifar, 
Pos niltifar, Pers. also nilifal, -pal, ad, Skr. 


nilotpala blue lotus, f. sf blue + z/pala lotus, 
water-lily.] 

1. A water-lily, csp. the common white or yellow 
species. In early tse freq. in o¢/, syrup, water of 
nenuphar, 

1533 Etvor Cast. Helth (1534) 76 Syrope of violettes, 
nenupher, or the wine of sweet pomegranates. 1563 T. 
Gace A xtidotarie 1. viii. 5s Among compoundes these are in 
vse, butter, oile of roses, Violettes, Nenuphar, Popye. 1621 

3uRTON Arad. Aled, n. v.1. vi. (1651) 397 To refrigerate the 
face, by washing it often with Rose, Violet, Nenuphar, 
Lettuce, Lovage waters and the like. 1612 PeacHam Gendd, 
“.xerc. 1. 162 Of Flowers you haue Roses, Gilliflowers, 
Violets, Nenuphar, Lilly. 1725 Braptey Fam, Dict. s.v. 
Syrup, Syrup of Nenuphar, or Water-Lilly. 1759 tr. 
«ldanson's Voy, Senegal in Pinkerton Voy. (1814) XVI. 631 
The leaves of the xexz/far, or water-lilly. 1832 Lyev. Priic. 
Geol. 11. vi. 98 On these green isles of the Mississippi,.. 
the pistia and nenuphar display their yellow flowers. 1858 
O.W. Hotmes Aut. Breaky.-t. x. (1891) 250 The stream with 
.-clustering nenuphars Sprinkling its mirrored blue like 
golden-chaliced stars! 1874 A. O’SHauGHNEssY JJnsic & 
Moonlight 14 Here and there great lakes of nenuphar And 
lustrous lotos glimmered. 

tb. Lelty nenuphar, applied by Turner (ap- 
parently) to the Marsh Marigold. Oés. 

1548 Turner WVames Herbs (¥2.D.S.) 26 It groweth in 
watery middowes with a leafe like a water Rose, wherefore 
it may be called also Petie nunefar [s/c]. 

2. Ent. (See quot.) rare. 

1852 T. W. Harris /usects New Eng. 66 A small beetle of 
the weevil tribe, called RAynchenus Nenuphar, the Nenu- 
phar or plum-weevil. 


WNeo- (nio), combining form of Gr. véos, new 
é ; : 

(as in vedyauos newly married, veoyev#s new- 

born), common in recent use as a prefix to adjs. 

and sbs. 

1. a, In combs. denoting a new or modern form 
of some doctrine, bclief, practicc, langttage, etc., 
or designating those ,who advocate, adopt, or 
use it, as Meo-Anglican, -Catholic, -Christian, 
classic(al), -critic, -Darwinian, ctc.; Neo-Angli- 
canism, -barbarism, -Calvinism, -Catholicism, 
-Christianity, etc. (see quots.). 

Thz number of such formations is practically unlimited, 
and only some of the more prominent or typical are 
ulustrated here. Siniilar forins are also current in French 
ias néo-catholique, -chrétien, -grec, -latin, etc.) and the other 
Romance languages. 


1894 L. Volt.eMAcHe in Yrod. Educ. 1 Feb. 126 Matthew 
Arnold was a good *Neo-Anglican. 1859 KincsLey Yeast 


88 


(ed. 4) Pref. 10, [have said, that ~ Neo. Anglicanism has proved 
a failure, as seventeenth-century Anglicanisin did. 1892 
Manarry Rambles & Stud. 15 *Neo-barbarisinm means the 
occurrence in later times of the manners and customs which 
generally mark very old and primitive times. 1854 J. 
Guturie in Evang. Union Worthies (1883) 322 Calvimsm 
and *Neo-Calvinism. 1867-71 Froupe Short Stud. 11. 
145 The *Neo-Catholics of our own day. 1876 E. Mettor 
Priesthood viii, 393 The *Neo-Catholicism of the Church 
of England. 1882 Srectrey Nat. Nelig. 116 The * Neochris- 
tian..,if he is not provoked by argument, gradually forgets 
hiscrotchet, — /6¢¢. 115 A * Neochristianism must inevitably 
arise. 1860 F. Harrison in Westa. Rev. Oct. 293 *Neo- 
Christianity. 1864 Pusey Lect. Daniel Pref. 27 Some- 
where between Genesis and Revelation, but probably, ac- 
cording to the neo-Christianity, to the exclusion of both. 
1881 Adhenzune 1g eb. 270/2 The *neo-classic, if not the 
Italian, mood of design. 1882 Pitman J/ésston Life Greece 
42 The written [modern Greek] is a form of the ancient, 
called *neo-classical, 1893 7 ves 6 May 17/2 A man must 
he a scholar before he can make *neo.classicism even toler- 
able in art. 1865 W. Kay Crisis /Lupfeld. 3 The philology 
of the *neo-critics is .. conjectural and arbitrary. 1895 
Romanes Darzurn 11. ili. 61 The *Neo-Darwinian doctrine 
of the absolute non-inheritance of acquired characters. 1867 
Pearson fist. Eng. 1. 80 There is other evidence for *Neo- 
Druidism, as it may be termed. 1878 NV. Amer. Rev. 
CXXVIIL. 495 A *Neo-Egyptian style came into vogue. 
1892 .Vation (N. Y) 15 Dec. 447/1 The New Gallery is not 
even true to the *neo-Gothic School, who were its first 
supporters. 1869 Tozer A/ight, Turkey Il. 116 *Neo- 
Hellenic, as the regenerated language of modern Greece is 
called to distinguish it from the vulgar Romaic. 1879 
Symonps 54. /taly 4 Greece 79 A genuine instance of what 
we may call the ~Neohellenism of the Renaissance. 1895 
ZanNGWILL J/aster ii. ii. 300 The excesses of the *Neo- 
Japanese school. @ 1881 A. Barratt Phys. Metempiric iw. 
(1883) 40 Like the ~Neo-Kantians. 1888 Pal/ A/adl G. 6 
Aug. 11/1 The *Neo-Kantianismof English and French con- 
temporaries. 1884 Packarpb in Stand, Vat, //ist.1. p. lili, 
In the United States a number of naturalists have advocated 
what may be called *neo-Lamarckian views of evolution. 
/bid. liv, We believe in a modified and greatly extended La- 
marckianism, or what may be called *neo-Lamarckianism. 
1850 Gentl. Mag. CXX. 1. 143 The *Neo-Latin or French 
dialect of the intruders. 1880-1 L. Bonaparte in 7vaus. 
Philot. Soc. 1. App. iii. *47 That tbe Latin neuter gender .. 
has almost disappeared from the greater number of the 
Neo-Latin dialects. 1876 FatrBairn in Coztemp. Rev. June 
139 *Neo-Lutheranism., became more and more intolerant. 
1885 J. Bonar J/alihus 1. 1. 24 The questions associated in 
our own tiines with *Neo-Malthusianisin. 1881 Standard 
7 Feb., To Carlyle above all men in England we owe it that 
*Neo-materialisin is not atheistic. @ 1878 Sir G. Scotr 
Lect. Archit. (1879) 11. 229 Our revived and redeveloped 
*Neo-medizval style. 1896 H.R. Haweis Dead Pulpit i. 5 
The *neo-Mystic Broad Church prophet. 1899 W. R. Incr 
Chr. Alysticism vii. 262 The so-called *neo-mystical school 
of modern France. 1876 L. SterHen Eng. 7h. 18th C. I. 
437 Lhe ‘man of feeling *.. would in these days be a ritualist 
or a *neopagan. 1877 Symonps Renaiss, /t. iv. 193 The 
neopagan tmpulse of the classical revival. 1888 PaLGRrave 
in 19¢/ Cent. Sept. 346 To classicalise, to ~neopaganise, his 
native and natural Teutonic genius. 1864 Pusey Lecdé. 
Daniel viii. 541 So is *neo-Parsism doing at thisday. 1647 
Trapp Comm. 2 Tine. iii. 17 In our controversies against 
Antichristians, Antinomists, *Neopelagians. 1878 V. Ase. 
Rev. CXXVII. 495 A *Neo-Phoenician style was also 
attempted. 1884 J/auch. Exam. 30 June §/3 The mis- 
chievous misrepresentations of the *neo-protectionist and 
‘fair’ trader. 1863 Saf. Rev. 12 Dec. 763/2 The Nought 
was known in the *Neo-Pythagorean schools. 1865 tr. 
Strauss’ New Life Fesus 1. 1. xxx. 249 The artificially in- 
vented systems of * Neopythagoreanism and Neoplatonism. 
1891 Lain, Rev. July 218 The function of *Neo-Quakerism. 
1891 Ch. Times 28 Aug. 822/4 Whether married in the 
Anglo-Catholic or the *Neo-Romnan Church. 1875 STEDMAN 
Vict, Povts 361 This master of the *Neo-Romantic school. 
1882 <i éhenzune 27 May 660/1 ‘The *neo-romanticism of the 
nineteenth [century]. a 1866 J. Grote Fram. Utilit. Phil. 
i. (1870) 15 His ~neo-utilitarianism, as I have called it. 

b. In the designations of certain forms of 
chemical stibstances (so named when newly dis- 
covered). 

1876 W. Opuine in Philos. Mag, X XV. 206 The subclass 
typified by the hydrocarbon C (C Hz) 4 may be conveniently 
designated as that of neo- or latest paraffins. /ééd. 209 
Isopentane and neopentane. /d/d. 217 Isomerism does or 
may occur..among neo-acids with one another. 1876 
Encycl. Brit. V. 557-8. 1881 Roscoe & ScHoRLEMMER 
Chem. V1. 1. 136 Neofaraffins. In these compounds one 
atom of carbon is connected with four other carbon atoms. 

ce. In geological terms (opposed to fa/xo-) de- 
noting the later or more rccent portion of a period, 
as Neo-cambrian, -carboniferous, -devonian, etc. 

1888 Hatcu in Teall Petvogr. 442 Rosenbusch. .subdivides 


the group of volcanic rocks into paleovolcanic and neo- | 


volcanic. 1894 H. S. Waittiams in Frzd. Geol. IL. 155 


Neosilurian. /é/d. 158 It began at the beginning of the 
Neodevonian, 1897 Bell. U. S. Geol, Surv. No. 87. 57 
Carboniferous and PermianBrachiopoda, Neo-carboniferous, 


d. In terms denoting scientists who study re- 
cent, in contrast to ancient, forms of plants, 
animals, etc., as 2¢0-botanist, -zoologist. 


1889 NicHotson & Lypexker Palvont, 1. 5 The domain 
of the neozoologist or the neobotanist. 


2. In misc. combs., as Neoa‘retic a. = NEARCTIC, 
Neobla‘stic a., of the nature of a new growth. 
Neoca‘techu (seequot.). Ne‘ocene a.,Geol. = Neo- 
gene. WNeochry'solite, 1/2. a variety of chryso- 
lite. Neoco’smic a. (see PAL.EocosMICc). Neo- 
cri‘noid, Zoo/. a crinoid of later than palzxozoic 
date. +Neoctese [Gr. xrHas acquisition], A727. 
(see quot.). Neocy‘anite, A//z. an uncertain 
mineral found in the firmeroles of Vesuvius. Ne'o- 


NEOCOMIAN. 


dox a., holding new vicws. WNe‘odoxy, a new 
doctrine or view. WNeoe'mbryo, Zoo/. a metazoan 
embryo at the stage beforc it develops any 
special characters to indicate to what group it 
belongs; heice Neoembryonic a. Neogzan, 
-gean (ni,ddz7*an) a., of or pertaining to the New 
World or western hemisphere. Ne‘ogam fad. 
Gr. vedyapos], a newly-married person (sonce- 
wd.); so +Meo-gamist (Blount 1656). Weo- 
gene (niddzin) a., Ceol. belonging to the later 
‘Tertiary (Miocenc and Pliocene). Neogene'tic 
a., Biol. of atavism, denoting that the abnormal 
part does not appear as a germ in the embryo. 
Ne'ograph a. (see quot.). Neogra‘phic a., of 
the nattire of, pertaining to, a new system of 
writing or spclling. Neo-graphy, a new system 
or method of writing. Neomorphism, the pro- 
cess of change into a new form. Neonatal a., 
Med, relating to newly-born childien. Neonto- 
lo‘gical a., pertaining or belonging to neontology. 
Neonto‘logist, a student of neontology. MNe- 
onto‘logy, the zoology or study of extant animals. 
Neopho‘bia, fear or dislike of what is new. Ne‘o- 
plase, A/in. an obsolete name for botryogen. 
Neotei‘nia, -te'nia [Gr. veiverv to keep], Azol. 
the retention of juvenile conditions in an in- 
dividuai (esp. a termite) capable of reproditction ; 
hence Neotei‘nic a, Neote:site, A/iz. a hydrous 
silicate of manganese. WNeotype, A/ix. a variety 
of calcite containing barytes. 

1868 Lye Princ. Geol. (ed. 10) 11. 473 Two of the great 
zoological regions..the *Neoarctic and Neotropical. 1854 
R. D. THomson Cyct. Chem. 379/1 *Neocatechu consists of 
tannin 32-2, gallic acid 35-, colouring matter 18 8, fibre, &c. 
12% 1895 Dana Jax, Geol, (ed. 4) 880 ‘The Miocene and 
Pliocene are sometimes united under tbe nanie * Neocene. 
1897 Amer, Alicrosc. Frnul. Mar, 9 The same forms are to 
he found in the Neocene of California. 1892 Dana Sys¢. 
Mix. (ed. 6) 455 * Neo-chrysolite...In small, black crystalline 
plates. 1882 CareeENnTER in Proc. Zoot. Soc. 734 Vhe presence 
of three radials is such an absolutely constant character in 
all the five-rayed *Neocrinoids. 1854 Dana Syst. i212. 
(ed. 4) Il. 419 The *Necctese, from Brazil, is shown .. to 
be identical with Scorodite. 1892 /dzd. (ed. 6) 562 *Neo- 
cyanite... In very niinute monoclinic crystals..colour blue. 
1897 Daily Chron. 2 Sept. 4/6 ‘The views of the *neodex 
Israelites. 1896 Daily News 3 Aug. 5 A shapeless and ever 
varying fancy, which I venture to describe as *neodoxy. 
1887 Hyatt in Proc. Boston (U.S.) Soc. Nat. fist. 398 
*Neoembryos are..so similar that they may be considered 
as indicating acommon ancestor for the entire Aniinal King- 
dom. 1857 Scrater in Proc. Linn, Soc., Zool. 11. 134 
The most really characteristic region of *Neogean Orni. 
thology. 1862 ALForp in Zz/ (1873) 357 At Lucerne our 
*neogams met us. 1878 LAwreNceE tr. Cotta’s Rocks Class. 
261 A Miocene or *Neogene deposit of clay in the Vienna 
basin. 1882 Garson & Gapow tr. Gegenbaur's Frul. Anat, 
XVI. 622 ‘lhe first form we propose to call ‘ Palaogenetic’, 
the second §*Neogenetic’ atavism, 1886 Surton in Proc. 
Zool. Soc. 551 My object is to shew..that Neogenetic 
Atavism has no existence. 1892 Nation (N. Y.) 23 June 
474/1 The illustrations are reproduced from remarkably 
clear photographs by the “neograph process. 1825 (¢/tde} 
Enchiridion..by the author of tbe 7Neograpbic Aipbabet. 
a 1876 M. Cotiins 72. 2x Garden (1880) i. 150 Favour was 
spelt in the American fashion—/aver. This *neographic ten- 
dency is based ou ignorance, 1810 Geutd, Alag. LXXX. 1. 
136 A new system called *neography, by whicb the publisher 
«has attempted to simplify..all the various modes of 
writing. 1888Gapow in Watere XX XIX. 151/2 Still greater 
is the difficulty when the *neomorphism. .takes place in the 
next following metamere. 1902 brit. Med. Frnl. 22 Mar. 
721/1 Chapters on antenatal in relation to postnatal and *neo- 
natal pathology. 1896 Wad. Scd. Dec. 355 Systems founded 
on *neontological evidence only have bad their day. 1889 
Nature XX XIX. 364/2 The *neontologist, if we may ven- 
ture to call anyone by that name. /dé¢. 364/1 ‘The division 
of zoology into palzontology and *neontology..is, no doubt, 
logically defensible. 1886 Pop. Sct. Monthly XXIX. 782 
In the student, curiosity takes tbe place of *neophobia. 
1895 Westnz. Gaz. 3 Dec. 1/3 He is particularly subject 
to neophobia. 1854 R. D. ‘THompson Cycé. Chem. 379/1 
*Neoplase, a synonyme of red sulphate of iron, and also of 
arsenide of nickel. 1894 Proc. Entom. Soc. 14 Mar. p. vii, 
What Gras»i calls *neoteinic queens, that is fertile females, 
that in some portions of the developinent of tbe body still 
retain the immature condition. 1896 Vature LILI. 323/2 
Pedogenesis .. is an extreme form of the more general 
phenomenon of *neotenia. 1892 Dana Syst. Alin. (ed. 6) 705 
Klipsteinite is another hydrated manganese silicate, . .See 
also .. epigenite or *neotesite. 1854 /é7d. (ed. 4) Il. 438 
A variety [of calcite] contains barytes and bas been named 
*neotype by Breitbaupt. 

Neocomian (nzjekou'mian), a. and sb. Geol. 
[ad. F. Aocomien (Thurmann, 1832), f. .Veo- 
comi-um (£. Gr. véos new + kop village), latinized 
form of Neuchdted.] 

1. Of or belonging to the series of lower cre- 
taceons rocks found at Neuchatel in Switzerland. 

1843 R. A.C. Austen in Proc, Geol. Soc. 1V. 4, 170 Argil- 
laceous (Neocomian of Leymerie and D’Orbigny). 1863 
Lyewt Axntig. Manz xvi. 335 The lower cretaceous or neo- 
comian beds were deposited conformably on the oolitic. 
1891 Edin. Rev, July 117 The neocomian sandstone in the 
Lebanon. 


b. Characterized by the formation of the Neo- 
comian rocks; belonging to the period at which 
these were formed. 

1882 W. J. Harrison Geol. Counties Eng. 76 Neocomian 
a 


NEOCORATE. 


or Lower Cretaceous Period. 1888 Prestwicy Geol. II. 
266 Strata of.. Neocomianage. /éi¢., The early Neocomian 
Sea spread over a great part of central and southern Europe. 

2. absol. as sb. The Neocomian series or period. 

1888 Prestwicn Geol. Il. 267 At the close of the Lower 
Neocomian. 1897 F. R. C. Reev Handbk, Geol, Cambr. 
48 It is not believed to include any part of the Neocomian 
of D'Orbigny. 

Neocorate (nijpkort). [f. L. nedcor-us, ad. 
Gr. veaxdpos the custodian of a temple: see -aTe!, 
and cf. F. xdocorat.] The office or dignity of 
having the custody or charge of a temple, as a 
distinction assumed by, or granted to, Asiatic cities 
under the Roman Empire. 

1850 Lritcn tr. C. O. Miller's Anc. Art § 405 (ed. 2) 544 
Cities which have the neocorate of a temple. usually hold 
an idol or the temple in the hand, 1889 W. M. Ramsay in 
Class. Rev. 175 The neocorate—which was granted by 
formal decree of the Roman Senate to certain cities of A-ia— 
related to Iocal cults of Emperors and imperial families. 

Weod(e, obs. forms of NEED sé. 


Neodamode nijpdamdud). Gr. Antig. [ad. 
Gr. veoddpwons, f. véos new + dapos, Sjyos people.] 
Among the ancient Spartans, an enfranchised 


Helot. Chiefly aéérié. 

1808 Mitrorp Greece xix. § 1. II. 403 Three hundred only 
of those called neodamodes, newly-admitted citizens, were 
granted for the service. 1838 ‘THirtwate Greece xxxix. V. 
97 A Spartan who was posted near it..with a garrison of 
neodamode troops. 1852 Grote Greece u. Ixxiii. (1862) V1. 
422 The cavalry being assigned to Xenoclés, the Neoda- 


mode hoplites to Skytheés. 
+ Neo-dful, 2. Obs. rare. [OE. ndodful, £. 


néod zeal, etc.} Eamest, eager. 

a1000 Juliana 720 in Exeter Bh. 284 Bidde ic monne 
sehwone .. pat he mec neodful bi noman minum xemyne. 
a@1225 Ancr. R. 400 Pus neodful be was..to ontenden his 
luue in his leoues heorte. 

WNeod(e)liche, variants of Nerpty adv. Obs. 

Weodes, obs. form of NEEDs. 

WNeodi, neody, obs. forms of NeEpy a. 

Neofe, obs. form of NiEVE. 

Neolite (nfolait). Af. [See Neo- and -LitE: 
named by Scheerer, 1847.]  Elydrous silicate of 
aluminium and magnesium. 

1854 Dana Syst. A/in. (ed. 4) IL. 278 Neolite is a recent 
formation produced in imines at Arendal and Eisenach, 
through the agency of infiltrating water, that have passed 
over rocks containing magnesix 1875 Dawsun Dawu of 
Life v. 118 Neolite, an alumino-magnesian silicate related to 
loganite and chlorite in composition. 1892 Dass Syst. Min, 
(ed. 6) 708 Neoltte... In silky fibers stellately grouped .. 


colour green. 

Neolith (nfolip). Archwol. [Sce next.] 

1. A person belonging to the later stone age. 

1882 G. ALLEN in A’nowledge No. 17. 352 The neolitlis 
were unacquainted with the use of metal, but they employed 
weapons and implements of stone,..carcfully ground and 
polished. 1883 Pad! Mall G. 3 Oct. 2/1 The tall Saxon did 
not..oust the shorter Celt or neolith. 

. A weapon or implement of the later stone age. 
1882 Frnl. Anthropol, Inst. X1 136 note, As aconnecting 
link between neoliths and palxoliths..is a large series of 
quartz arrow-heads. 1894 .Vat. Sci. Apr. 266 Vhe usual 
neoliths ou the surface. 

3. altrib, Neolithic. 

1882 Jrul. Anthropol. Inst. X\. 136 It was found asso- 
ciated with other neolith weapons. 

Neolithic (nfolipik), @. Archwol. [f. Gr. 
veos new (see NEO-) +Aios stone. lence F. xo- 
Uithique.| Of or belonging to the later stone age, 
characterized by the use of ground or polished 
stone implenients and weapons. 

1865 Lussock Preh. Timss 1. 3 The later or polished 
Stone age; a period characterized by beautiful weapons 
and instruments made of flint and other kinds of stone... 
This we may call the ‘ Neolithic’ period. 1874 Dawkins 
Cave Hunt. vi. 189 This ancient neolithic race of nen. 
1880 — Early Mau in Brit. i. 5 Vhe lower Neolithic 
civilisation, characterised by the use of polished stone. 

Neologian (nijolowdziin), a. and sé. [f. 
NEOLOGY + -.N.] 

A. adj. 1. Inclined towards, or imbued with, 
theological neologism. 

1833 R. Pinkerton Russia 144 Thé.. neologian literati 
and clergy of Germany. 1865 Daily Tel. 12 Apr.6 Bavaria 
is the head-quarters of a neologian school. 1884 D. IlunTER 
tr. Reuss's Hist. Canon xvi. 305 This truth.. has never been 
to the taste of scholars, orthodox or neologian. 

2. Of the nature of. marked by, neologism. 

1831 Macautay in Napier Scé. Corr. (18791 119 The neolo- 
ian article about German divinity. 1851 bp. Witserrorce 
Let.in Life (1881) II. iii. 109, 1 am not blind to the threaten- 
ing evils of Neologian teaching. 

B. sb. One who introduces or adopts new 
(rationalistic) views in theology ; a neologist. 

1846 Brit. Quart. Rev. WI. 143 The argument.. will 
furnish sonie further employment to the critical powers of 
the Neologian. a@ 1857 RA. Vaucuan Essays & Rem, (1858) 
I. so The heathen philosophy of the Rationalist and the 
Neologian. 1875 Jowett Pato (ed. 2) 1. 316 He thinks 
you are a neologian. 

Hence Neolo-gianism, neologian views. 

1846 Worcester cites Eclectic Rev. 1869 Contemp. Rev. 
XI. 274 He had himself passed through every phase of 
opinion .., except.. Romanism and nevlozianism. 

Neolorgic, 2. rare. [See next.] == NEOLoGICAL. 
-1797 W. Taytor in .Wonthly Rev. XXIII. 486 Those neo- 


| 
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NEOPHYTE, 


logic opinions which appear to require further elucidation. | duce. 1877 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. Introd. 44 Neologies 


1828-32 in WEBSTER. 

Neological (nzjlpdgikal), a. [ad. F. xeo- 
logigue (1726): see NEoLOoGY and -ICAL.] 

1. Dealing with, characterized by, new words or 


phrases. rare. 

1754 Cuesterrietp IVorld No. 101 P 11 A genteel neo- 
logical dictionary, containag those polite ..words and 
phrases, commonly used..by the dean monde. 1774 
Chesterfield’s Lett. (1792) 111. cexxxvii. 83 The affected, 
the refined, the neological, or new and fashionable style, 
are at present teo much in vogue at Paris. 

2. Of the nature of, characterized by, neologism 
in theological views or doctrines. 

1827 Eclectic Rev. July 26 Disgusted. .by the Neological 
infidelity of Protestant clergymen. 1842 D'Isrveut A mien. 
Lit. (1867) 718 Some German systems, stripped of their deep 
neolozical disguise, have borrowed from Cudworth. 1870 
ANDERSON Missions Amer, Bd. IIL. vi. 82 The advocates 
of the neological system. 

Hence Neolo‘gically adv. (Webster 1847.) 

Neologism (néglodziz’m). [ad. F. uco/ogisme 
(1738): see NEoLocy and -isu.] 

1. The use of, or the practice of using, new 


words ; innovation in language. 

1800 W. Tayior in Monthly Mag, X. 318 Quaintness, the 
unavoidable companion of neologism, is.. hostile to grace. 
1858 De Quincey Language Wks. IX. 76 Neologism, in 
revolutionary times, is not an infirmity of caprice. 1895 
Saintspury Ess. Eng. Lit, Ser. u. 34 Not..alarmed at an 
appearance of neologism now and then. 

b. A new word or expression. 

1803 Fidin. Rew. Ul. 104 Scotticisms, neologisms .. dance 
through each page. 1841 D'Israett dAonen. Lit, (1867) 361 
Since that day neolr gisms have fertilised the barrenness of 
our Saxon. 1875 Maine A/ist. Just. ii. 52 ‘The class which, 
to use a modern neologism, ‘formulates’ the ideas fete.]. 

2. Tendency to, adoption of, novel (rationalistic) 
views in theology or matters of religion. 

1827 Eclectic Rev. July 15 Neologism, a system which is 
not confined to Germany, but las been zealously fostered 
in other countries, 1851 Le. Witperrorce Left. in Life 
(1881) TI, iit 108, I have scen for twenty-six years that 
Neologism was the peril which was before the English 
Church. 1865 Guardian 19 .\pr. 401/2 Ilowever despicable 
. the temper of modern neologismt may be. 

Ilence Neologi'smal a. 

1836 New Vouthly Mag. XLVI. 455 The neologismal 
appellatives, * tiger ', and ‘tigerism’. 
Neologist (niylédzist). 

see NEOLoGyY and -1sT.] 

1. One who invents or uses new words or forms; 
one who makes innovations in language. 

1785 Truster Jol. Times 1. 135 He called himself a 
nealogist (séc], or a former of new words. 1814 D’Iskarui 
Quarrels Auth, (1867) 421 The vicious neologist, who 
dehases the purity of English diction by affecting new 
words or phrases. 1827 Hester. Rew. VIII. 395 We have 
an interesting anecdote .. inserted in the language of 
Gravina, as a hint to neologists. 

2. One who adopts neologism in theology or 
religious matters; a rationalist. 

1827 FEclecttc Rev. July 3 They go under the denomina- 
tions of Rationalists, Neoloyists, and Anti-supernaturalists. 
1833 J. H. Newman Ariaas 1. iv. (1876) 10g The Neologists 
of the present day deny that the miracles took place in the 
manner related in the sacred record. 1875 Merivace Gex. 
Llist. Roome li, (1877) 404 In vain had Rome attempted..to 
ward off the attacks of the foreign neologists by pretending 
to interpret her own imythology and ritual. 

attrib, 1827 Eclectic Rev. July 17 Sentiments which 
will,.separate him from the Neologist divines. 1830 Pusey 
Let. in l.iddon 1 é/e (1893) 1. x. 242 ‘The Neologist. .solution 
of miracles. 1864 — Lect. Daniel (1876) 185 Neologist in- 
terpreters do not hesitate to admit this. 

[lence Neologi‘stic, Neologi‘stical a/s. 

1827 “eclectic Rev. July 18 The inost false and dangerous 
notions. .lie at the basis of the Neologistic theory. 

Neologiza‘tion. rare—°. [f. next +-aTion.] 
The action of neologizing. 

1846 WoRCESTER ciles JEFFERSON. 

Neologize (n/\p:lodzaiz), v. 
and -17F.] 

1. zuzr. To use new words or phrases; to make 


linguistic innovations. 

1846 WorcESTER cites JEFFERSON, 1858 De Quincey She. 
Grk. Trag. Wks. UX. 56 At every step of the introvolution 
(to neologise a little in a case justifying a neologism). 
1895 IVestm. Gaz. 25 Nov. 4/2 Prone to take strange liberties 
with the language, and to neologise. 

2. To introduce or accept uew theological doc- 


trines, 

@ 1882 Tuccocn (Ogilvie’, Dr. Candlish lived to neologize 
on his own account. : 

Neo:logous, 2. rave—. [See next and -ous.] 
Of the nature ol neology. 

1812 W. Tayvtor in JJonthly Rev. LXVIL. 465 The 
neologous omniscience of a German student. 

Neology (nzip'lodzi).  [ad. F. sdologie (1762), 
f. n0- Nro- + -logte, Gr. -Aovyia : see -LOGY.] 

1. The use of new terms, = NEOLOGISM I. 

19797 Monthly A/ag. U1. 417 Disfigured by neology, cor- 
ruption, and barbarous modes of speech. 1812 Sir H. Davy 
Chem. Philos. Ndvt., Innovation will be censured .. and 
neology a constant reproach. 1870 M. Wituiams Jed of 
Sun 38 He.. advocates the continued use of the term, in 
order to avoid neology. 

b. A new word or term. = NEOLOGISM 1b. 

1846 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 45, 1 cannot avoid this vith- 
out a neology, which I have not the presumption to intro- 


=F. xedologiste: 
o 


[See NEoLocy 


and corruptions of all kinds crept into the text. 

2. Novel views in theology. = NEOLoGISM 2. 

1834 Sir W. Hamicton Discuss. (1852) 506 The dangerous 
neology so deprecated in the German divines. 1848 Kixcs- 
Ley }eas¢ vi, He had been taugbt toscent German neology 
in everything, as some folks are taught to scent Jesuitry. 

Neomen, ME. variant of szimen Ni v. 

| Neomenia (n7jom7nia). f[eccl. L. neoménia. 
a. Gr. veounvia (Attic voupnvia), f. véos new NEo- 
+pqvy moon.) In Greek and Jewish antiq., the 
time of the new moon, the beginning of the lunar 
month; also, the festival held at that time. 

1398 Trevisa Sarth. De P. R. ix. xxvii. (Bodl. MS.), Pis 
feste bat hatte neomenia .. was swibe hize and holy. 1534 
More reat. [’asston Wks. 1308/1 Amonge the Jewes 
Neomenia the fyrste daye of the new mone nexte after the 
Equynoctiall zz vere..is the fyrste daye of the yere. 
1655 Stantey //ist, Philos. wt. (1701) 75/1 The Neomenia 
of Hecatombzon did. .never precede the Solstice. 1727-38 
Cuampers Cyct. s.v., Some say, the Jews reckoned two kinds 
of Neomenia, ornew moons. 1876 Bircn Rede Lect. Egypt 
26 The battle of Megiddo, fought ..in the neomenia of that 
month. 1888 tr. Aenan's Hist. [sract |. 86 It will become 
the clurion of the neomenia and the trumpet of judgment. 

So tNeomeny. Olds. [Cf. F. ncoménic.] 

1382 Wycuir Co/. ii. 16 In part of feeste day, or neomenye, 
or of sabotis. 1388 — /se. i. 13 Y schal not suffre neomenye, 
and sabat and othere feestis. c1449 Pecock Nefr. v. i. 481. 
1569 J. Sanrorp tr. derifpa’s Van. Artes 84 b, Neomenies, 
(that is, the times of the newe Moone) perpetuall. 

Neon (nin). Chem. [Gr. véov neut. of véos 
new.] An atmospheric gas recently discovered. 

1898 Sir W. Ramsay & Travers in Proc. Roy. Soc. 438 
The density of this gas, which we propose to name ‘neon’ 
(new) was next determined. 

We-onism. rare—°*. [irreg. f. Gr. véov (see 
prec.) new +-1831.] | Neologism. 

1846 WoRcESTER cites HUNTER, 


Neonomian (nijonde'mian), sb. and a. [f. Gr. 
véos NEv- + vopos law, alter ANTINOMIAN.] a 5d. 
One who maintains that the Gospel is a new law 
entirely supplanting the old or Mosaic law. b. 
adj, Pertaining to the assertion of a new law. 

1692 Cuauncy Neonométanisut Unmasked Vp. Ded., One 
that .\sserts the Old Law is abolished .. bnt pleads for a 
New Law, and Justification by the Works of it, and there- 
fore is a Neonomian, /érd. Aiv, Some of the Paradoxes 
contained in the Neonomian Scheme. 1693G. Firmin Kev. 
Vr, Davis's Vind. ii. 20 Whither Mr. Crisp, and Mr. Davis, 
will charge me therefore to be a Neonomian, I cannot tell, 
1882-3 Scnarr Laucycl. Relig. Knowl. UW. 1417 Antinomian 
error and Neonomianheresy. /6id., Every effort was made 
by the Neonomians to prevent the settlement of ministers 
holding the Marrow doctrines. 

Iience Neono‘mianism. (Sce quot. 1882-3.) 

169z Cuauncy (¢itle) Neonomianism Unmask'd: or, The 
Ancient Gospel pleaded, against the other, called a New 
Law or Gospel. | 1882-3 Scare Fucyct. Relig. Knowl. 11. 
1622 Neonomianism.., a term. .applied to the views of Dr 
Daniel Williams and his adherents because they defined 
and conatrucd Christianity as a ‘uew law’ 


Neophron (nfofren). [L. Aeophron (a. Gr. 
veoppwv), the name of a man transformed into a 
vulture in the A/efamorphoses of Antoninus Ltber- 
alis; adopted as a generic name by Savigny.] 
The white Egyptian vulture, or a vulture belong- 
ing to the same genus. 

1833 Sersy /élustr. Brit. Ornith. (ed. 2) 4 Egyptian 
Neophron. 1840 Cuvier’s dnim, Kingd. 165 The Neo- 
phrons .. have a long and slender beak. /éad. 166 ‘Ihe 
White Neophron. 1848 Zoologist VI. 1959 \ tame neo- 
pliron, kept at the public slaughter-house at Malaga. 

Neophyte (nfofsit). Also 6-7 (9) -phite 
[= kK. adophyle (fF neofite, 14th c.), ad. eccl. L. 
neophylus, ad, Gr. vedputos (1 Tim. iii. 6), lit. 
‘newly planted’, f. véos NEO- + gurdy plant, du- 
reve to plant. 

Not in general use before the rgth c. Its employment in 
the Rheims N. T., though defended by tbe translators, was 
objected to by their contemporaries :— 

1582 N. T.(Rhem.) Pref. to Rdr. ciij, If Proselyte be a 
received word in the English bibles,..why may not we be 
bold to say, Neophyte? 1583 Furke Def. Tr. Script. iu. 
{1843) 207 Except you would coin such ridiculous inkhorn 
terms, as you do in the New Testament, azymes, prepuce, 
neophyte .. and such like. @ 1603 ‘IY. Cartwricut Confit. 
Rhem. N. T. Pref. (1618) 35 Neophyte, to a bare English- 
man is nothing at all, no more then deposétum, exinanited, 
exhaust.) : 

1. A new convert; one newly admitted to a 
church or religious body. Used chiefly with ref. to 
the primitive Christian, or the Roman Catholic, 
Church; in the latter also applied to a newly 
ordained priest, or to a novice of a religions order. 

asso [mage Hypocr. 1. in Skelton's Wks. (1843) 1. 
423/2 Of these ncophites, And pevishe proselites, Springe 
vpp ipocrites. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) 1 Tim, ij. 6 Not a 
neophyte: lest being puffed up with pride, he fall into the 
judgment of the devil. 1610 Donne Pseudo-martyr 341 
What opinion was held of our Bishoppe Grosthead. a late 
Neophite of your Church hath obserued. a 1661 Futter 
Worthies, Durhant t. (1662) 293 S. Paul forbidding such a 
Neophyte or Novice admission into that Office. ho 
T. Hutcninson //ist. A/ass. iii, (1765) 264 To secure his 
neophytes or converts to the interest of his sovereign. 1834 
Lytton Pontpeit 1. iv, The face of the old man was as 
balm to the excited spirit of the neophyte. 1876 FarRaR 
Marlb. Serm. iii. 23 Nor in the inexperienced neophyte... 
do we expect the vision of the mystic. 


NEOPHYTIC. 


+ b. In predicative use as adj. Ods. vare—". 

1600 Haxtuyr Voy. (1811) IV. 559 Being Neophyte (that 
is) newly come to the fayth, and not yet confirmed in our 
religion. , 

2. One who is new to a subject; a beginner, 
tyro, novice. 

1s99 B. Joxson £v. Alan out of Inn. v. iv, Away, 
neophite, do as I bid thee, bring my dear George to me. 
1601 — Poetasier 1, ti, He tells thee true, my noble Neo- 
phyte. 1648 Gace IVest Jad. xii. 66 Better observations 
then inyself(who am buta Neophyte) am able todeduct. 1826 
Scott iVoodst. ix, It was almost ludicrous to see how often 
the hand of the neophyte directed itself naturally to a large 
black leathern jack. 1841 D'Israeti Amen, Lit, (1867) 116 
These editors assuredly have scared away many a neophyte 
in our vernacular literature. 1874 Cookr /ng? 1 Such an 
encounter usually perplexes the neophyte at first. 

attrib, 1599 B. Joxson Cynthia's Kev. i, [tis with your 
young grammaticall courtier, as with your neophyte-player. 
1860 Apter Prov, Poet, xv. 310 The neophyte warrior was 
reqnired to take an oath..dictated by the Church. 1883 
STEVENSON Si/vcrado Sq. 44 A certain neophite and girlish 
trepidation. 

IIence Ne‘ophytic, Ne‘ophytish ad/s.; 
Ne‘ophytism, the condition of a neophyte. 

1862 Vemple Bar WV. 476, | might plead my neophytism 
as an excuse. 1886 Pall Afal/ G.6 Sept. 3/1 Rushing to 
this conclusion with..neophytic ardour. 1897 Dad/y Vews 
7 July 7/3 Every limb of the law, however neophytish he 
inight be. 

Neoplasm (nf‘oplz’m). ath. [f. NEo- + 
Gr. wAdopa formation: cf. F. 2déoplasme.] A new 
growth or formation of tissue in some part of the 


body ; a tumour. 

1864 W. T. Fox SAiz Dis. 67 Hypertrophies. Atrophies. 
Neoplasms. 1876 Gross Mis. Bladder, etc. 136 Papillary 
fibroma, or villous growth, is by far the most frequent of 
the fibrous neoplasms. 1896 Ad/butl’s Syst. Med. 1. 113 
note, Neoplasms as a class..not tniprobably develop as a 
consequence of soine irritation, 

So Neopla‘sma (//. -plasmata). 

1876 tr. HWaguer's Gen. Pathol. 355 Growths, neoplasinata, 
are, histologically speaking, homccoplastic or heteroplastic. 
1876 Dunkine Dis. Shin 46 They are..produced in great 
part by the cellular neoplasmata. 

Neoplastic (niplestik), @. Lath, [Cf. 
prec. and PLastic.] Pertaining to, of the nature 
of, a neoplasm. 

1890 in Cent. Dict, 1896 A l/butt’s Syst. ATed, 1. 113 note, 
There is evidence .. favouring this relationship between 
inflammation and neoplastic growth. 1899 /did, VI. 222 A 
neoplastic tuberculous mass. 

Neoplatonic (n/plaitg:nik), a. [f. Nro-+ 
Pratonic a.] Of or pertaining to Neoplatonism 
or the Neoplatonists. 

1836-7 Sin W. Haminton Afetaph. vi. (1859) 1. 107 The 
Neoplatonic system, of which tbe last great representative 
is Proclus. 1877 Lecky Europ, Alor. (ed. 3) 1. 335 The 
Pythagorean and Neoplatonic schools revived the feéling 
of religious reverence, inculcated humility. 

Hence Neoplato-nically adv. 

1886 Encycl. Brit. XXI1. 429/2 The Neoplatonically con- 
ceived Fons Vitz of the Jew Gebirol. . 

Neoplatoni‘cian, @. and sb. rave. [f. as 
prec. + -IAN, or ad. F. 2co-platonicien.] a. adj. 
Neoplatonic. b. sb. A Ncoplatonist, 

1831 Fraser's Mag, 1V. 54 The Neo-platonician doctrines 
emanated from this school. 1842 Braxpe Diet, Sci., etc., 
Neoplatonicians, or Neoplatonists. 

Neoplatonism (néjopléténiz’m), [f. Neo- + 
Pratonism: cf. F. 2éo-platonisme.] A philo- 
sophical and religious system, chiefly consisting of 
a mixture of Platonic ideas with Oriental mys- 
ticism, which originated at Alexandria in the 3rd 
century, and is especially represented in the writings 
of Plotinus, Porphyry, and Proclus. 

1845 Lewes “77st, Philos. I. 192 In losing Julian, Neo- 
Platonism lost its power, political and religious. 1869 
Lecky Luvop. Afor. (1877) 1. 325 Neoplatonism and the 
philosophies that were allied to it were fundamentally 
pantheistic. 

Neoplatonist (nioplétonist). [f. Nxro- + 
Priatonist.] One of the originators or adhcrents 
of Neoplatonism. 

1837 WueweL (Hist. /nduct. Sct. wv. tii. 1. 284 Ammonius 
Saccas..is looked upon as the beginner of the Neoplatonists. 
1853 Kincstrv //ypatia Pref. 7 The great Neo-Platonists 
were..persons of the most rigid and ascetic virtue. 1882 
Farrar £arly Chr. 1. 263 The dislike of the body .. which 
was afterwards so strongly felt by the Neoplatonists. 

attrib, 1856 R. A, VauGuan AZystics (1860) II. xi. i 252 
The ultra-Neoplatontst rodomontade he utters in praise of 
inathematics. 1859 Lecxy Europ. Mor. 1. 356 Whe Pytha- 
sorean and Neoplatonist [ed, 3 Neoplatonic] schools. 

WNeopolitan, obs. form of NEAPOLITAN. 

Weore, were not: see NERE Oés. 

Neosa, variant of Nroza. 

Neose, obs. variant of NESE, nose. 

Neossine (n/jp'sait). [f. Gr. veooa-ds a young 
bird +-1nE5.] The substance of which the edible 
birds’ nests of the East are made, being a mncus 
secreted by the salivary glands of a genus of swifts 
(Collocalia). ence Neo'ssidine. 

1849 tr. Alulder’s Chem. Veg. & Antu Physiol. 241 The 
mucus from the oesophagus of the swallows, which in India 
Imild their edihle uests of it... The pure mucous matter, 
which I called neossine, consists of [etc.]. 1894 Morey 
& Muir Walts’ Dict. Chem. VV. 3242/2 It., is cliiefly com- 


also 
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posed of a hyalogen (xeossine}, which yields as its hyalin, 
neossidine. 

Neosso‘logy. Ovzith. [f. as prec. + -LoGy.] 
That part of ornithology which deals with the 
hatching and rearing of the young. 

1864 Newton tn Zool. Recor:/ (1865) I. 61. 


Neo'ssoptile. Ovzith. [f. as prec. + mridoy 
a down-feather.] One of the soft feathers of a 
newly-hatched bird, as contrasted with those of 


a matnre type (/eleopliles), 

1893 Gavow in Newton Dict. Birds 243 Soft feathers... 
possessing several characters which make it advisable to 
distinguish them by the name of ‘ Neossoptiles’. 

Neoteric (nite rik), a. and sé. Also 7 neo- 
terique, 6-8 neoterick (7 -e). [a. late L. zeo- 
tericus adj. and sb., ad. Gr. vewrepinds, f. vewrepos, 
compar, of véos new.] 

A. adj, Recent, new, modern: 
a. of things, csp. beliefs, practices, or the like. 

1596 Nasne Saffron Halden Wks. (Grosart) IIL. 18 My 
fancie as touching those Neoterick tongues thou professest. 
1652 Urqunart Jeqwel Wks. (1834) 218 Declining from that 
Neoterick faith..as he waxed in experience of the world. 
1676 PArl. Trans, II. Ded., The same hand puts a stop to 
the Neoteric Notions of Chymists. 1716 M. Davies A then. 
4Srit, Il. 340 The Title of this Neoterick Tract against 
Judiciary Astrology. 1816 W. ‘T'aytor in Afonthly Rev, 
LXXXI. 118 The neoteric jargon of scholastic terms which 
he introduced, 1838 Pusry Lef. in Liddon Life (1893) II. 
xxi, 65, I said it must be said somehow ‘Catholic and 
priinitive truth’ as opposed to‘ Neoteric’. 1879 MerepttHt 
fegotst xviit, The neoteric fashion of spending a honeymoon 
on the railway. 

b. of persons, esp. of authors. 

1611 Corvat Crudities Ep. Rdr., Celebrated partly by the 
ancient Roman historiograpliers and partly by other neo- 
tericke travellers, 1637 Bastwick Litany 1t. 21 Both 
ancient and neoterick Expositors. 1678 Cupwortu /xéc//, 
Syst. 4 That very Fate that is maintained by some Neoterick 
Christians, 1716 M. Davies Achcn. Brit, U1. 2 Most of 
the Neoterick Popish Writers. 1822-34 Good's Study Jed, 
(ed. 4) IIL. 146 ‘This species, the nyctalopia of neoteric 
authors,.,is said to be endemic in Poland. a 1876 M. Cot- 
tins 74, 22 Garien (1880) I. 283 Such are the wise sayings 
of our neoteric sages. 

B. sé. 1. A modern; csp. a modern writer or 
author. (Very common in 17th c.) 

1598 Meres Palladis Tamia 280 As these Neoterickes .. 
haue obtained renown. 1609 Sik E. Honsy Let. to 7. 
//{iggous} 49 Is it possible, that that holy man should .. 
come to bee taxed by an obscure Neoterique of malignitie? 
1686 Goa Celest. Bodtes i1. i. 122 All the great Neotericks 
have espoused the Copernican [system]. 1728 Pore Duxc., 
A, Sceriblerns Wks. (Globe) 363 Such severe indispensable 
rules as are laid on all Neoterics, a strict imitation of the 
Ancients. 1833 Lams Elia Ser. 1. f’reductions Mod. Art, 
A landscape of a justly admired neoteric. 

2. pl. Che study of modern things. 

1857 A. LeicHron W7lson’s Talcs Borders 1. 52 She was 
no antiquary.., being rather given to neoterics. 


Neote‘rical, 2. ? O/s. [-au.] =Neoreric a. 

1588 J. Harvey Disc. Probl. 34 Sundrie as well ancient, 
as neotericall interpreters. a1625 Boys IAs. (1629) 3 ‘The 
petition in the judgements of neotericall authors hath six 
branches. 1650 Howett /ctt, ILI. 19 Whosoever cryeth 
it down for a new neotericall opinion [etc.]. 

Neo‘terism. [ad. Gr. vewrepispis, f. vewrep- 
iCecvy, to make innovations: cf, NEoreRic.] The 
use of new words or phrases; a new term or ex- 
pression. So Neo'terist ; Neoteri‘stic a.; Neo'- 
terize v. 

1873 F. Hate Mod. Eng, 19 Neoterisms we must have. .to 
theend of time. /é/d. 150 If purism is ridiculous, neoterism 
.-may easily become nauseating. /é/d. 164 Neoteristic 
canons. /ézd, 192 Among writers of the first class, none are 
wild neoterists. /dfd. 193 Popularity..or even celebrity is 
no guarantee of skill in neoterizing. 

Neopeles, Neopemest : see NETHELESS, -MEST. 

Neotocite (nip'téssit), Ax. Also -tokite. 
[f. Gr. vedroxos new-born, ‘ alluding to its recent 
origin’ (Chester) ; named by Nordenskidld, 1849.] 
A hydrous silicate of manganese and iron. 

1854 Dana Syst, AZin. (ed. 4) I. 169 A related mineral 
[to Stratopeite) has been called Neotokite. 1861 Bristow 
Gloss, Alin. 257/1 Neotokite. Probably an altered form of 
Rhodonite allied to Stratopeite. 1882 Dana A/zn. (ed. 4) 
316 Neotocite (Stratopeite) and Wittingite are results of the 
alteration of rhodonite, and contain manganese. 

Neotro‘pic, @. [Cf. next.] = NEorroricat. 

_ 1877 Le Conte £fem. Geol. (1879) 161 Neotropic [region], 
including Central and South America. 

Neotro‘pic il, 2. [f. Neo-+ Tropica @.] In- 
cluding, belonging to, or characteristic of, Tropical 
and South America as a zoogeographical region. 

1858 Sctarer in Proc, Linn, Soc., Zool. Il. 134 They are 
all quite foreign to Neotropical (Iropical American) Orni- 
thology. /é7d. 143 Neotropical or South-Americah Region. 
1877 Coves Fur-Bearing Antm, 1. 18 ‘The extension of 
neotropical types over the nearctic region, 1881 Vature 
XXIV. 209/2 In Ungulates, like the rest of the neotropical 
regions, the Argentine territory is poor. 

+ Neotsum, a. Obs. rare—'. [2 f. OE. néolan 
to cnjoy, have good of.] ? Profitable, thriving. 

ce 1205 Lav. 343 Heore nutene neotsuine weren. 

Neottious (nip'tios), a. Sof, [f. mod.L. 
Neotltia (Linnxus), ad. Gr. veorrid, veocod a 
nest.) Characteristic of the Bird’s-nest Orchid ; 
resembling a bird's nest. 

1850 Hooker & Arnott Srit, Flora 418 That (genus) 


NEPENTHE. 


which contains the NWdzs-Aw7s, the only one having the 
neottious root, 

Neowe, -nesse, obs. ff. New, NEWNESS. 

|| Neoza (nz,du-z4). Also neosia, neosa, nioza. 
{Bhutanese zeoza, xioza.) Neoza pine, a Hima- 
layan pine (#7225 Gerardiana), the cones of 
which contain edible seeds (7zeoza seeds). 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 172/1 The Neoza Pine... A native 
of the coldest forests of the Himalayas, and chicfly occupy- 
ing ., the ‘lartarian side of those mountains. 1866 Treas. 
Bot, 893/1 /. Gerardiana, the Neosa Pine of the Himalayas, 
affording the Neosa or Chilgoza sceds sold as food in the 
bazaars of Upper India. 1886 A. H. Cuurcu food Grains 
/nd, 177, The neosia or edible pine is a inoderate-sized 
conifer found in the arid parts of the North-West and 
Punjab Himalaya... The seeds are collected and stored for 
use. /b:d., Composition of Neosia-kernels. 

Neozoic (nijozdwik), a. Geol. [f. NEo-, after 
PaLxozvte.] 

1. Belonging to the later period of geological 
history ; post-palzeozoic (comprising both Meso- 
zoic and Cainozoic). 

1854 E. Forses in Q. Yrnd. Geol. Soc. X. p. xxix, Both the 
palzozoic and the after—I must coi a word—neozoic mol- 
lusca, 1854 Murcinson S7/u7ta xviti. 469 In the Vertebrata, 
the main direction of development of generic ideas, is, he 
{Foibes] admits, towards the newer or Neozoic pole. 1888 
Foro Catal, Foss. Ceph. Introd. 6 The Palazozoic epoch 
was of much longer duration than the Neozoic. 

2. =Cainozoic, 

1873 Dawson Earth & Man x. 235 The term Neozoic was 
proposed by Edward Forbes for the Mesozoic and Cainozoic 
combined; but I use tt here as a more euphonious and 
accurate term for the Cainozoic alone. /é¢¢. 239 ‘Vertiary 


or Neozoic ‘lime, 
Obs. exc. dial. Also 5-7 neppe. 


Nep, 5.1 
B. 6-7 nepe. See also Nip 54.4 [var. of Nevt, 


ad. med.L. wepla, L. 2epeta (Celsius and Pliny). 
Cf. Du. sepfe.) = Catoint (Vepela cataria),CatNip. 

0, ¢ 1420 Liber Cocorunt (1862) 48 With persoley, sauge, 
ysope, saveray, A litelnep. 1486424. St. Albans b vijb, Ye 
shall take an herbethat iscalled neppe. 1530 Patscr. 247/2 
Neppe, an herbe, here de chat. 1561 Hottveusn //ovm. 
Apoth. 18 He that hath a feruent cougb, let him take Neppe, 
that cattes delite in. 1602: Hottann /¥iny I. 23 Wild 
Mint, Nep, Iendiue, and Peniroial. 1648 Ur. HALL Select 
LAL 8 51 The dog when he is stomach-sick can go right to 
his proper grass; the cat to her nep. 1756 Wa1son in /‘A7/. 
Trans. XLUX. $37 Nep, or Cat-mint. n dry banks about 
hedges. 1997 Encycl. brit. XIL1.6/1 There are 14 species ; 
the most remarkab'e is the catarta, common nep, or catmint. 
180z Ranken //ist. France IL. ww. ii. 292 He treats of sage, 
rue, ..ambrosia, nep, radish, the rose. 

. 1548 Turner Names Herbs (E.D.S.) 22 The thyrde 
kynde 1s called in latin Nepeta, in english Nepe. 
Percivare Sf. Dict., Nebeda, nepes, Nepeta. 1698 Frver 
Ace. E. india & 2. 307 Here grow also the Black Hore- 
hound, Spurge, Catminth or Nepe, Liverwort. 

+ Nep, 5.4 Ods. Also 6 neppe. [var. of NzEp, 
prob. through absence of stress in the comb., which 
is OE, (wildutp).] Wild nep, Bryony. 

c1480 A/phita (Anecd. Oxon.) 5/2 Vitis alba, brionia idem. 
gall, navet, angl. wildnep. /did. 26/2 Brionia.., cucurbita 
agresiis..ga//, brione ze/ naue sauuage, azglice wildenep. 
1545 Rayxoitp Lyrth Aankynde Rij, Lake..of wyld neppe 
dried the leues. 1597 J. Kinc O17 Yonas (1618) 612 Some 
called it Bryonia, bryony or wilde nep. 1615 Markham 
Eng. /lousew. i. i. (1668) 32 The root of the wild Nep, 
which is like Woodbine. i 

Nep, 54.8 U.S. (Of obscure o1igin.] A small 
lump or knot upon cotton-fibres, either due to 
irregular growth or produced durirg such pro- 
césses as ginning, 

1881 J. Butterworth Cotton 23 When the saw-gin is run 
too quickly the tendency is to whip or string the Cotton, 
and thus produce neps. 1881 F. H. Bowman Structure of 
Cotton Fibre 27 Inartificially produced neps the cluster con- 
sists of fragments of broken fibre while in the natural neps 
the short fibres are comparatively whole and unbroken, 

Nep, v. U.S. [Cf. prec] ¢vazs. To form 
knots on (cotton-fibre), esp. during ginning. 

1875 Ure's Dict. Arts \. o61 The rough teeth of the saws 
do not use the fibre gently enough, but cut and ‘nep’ or 
knot it. 

Nep, variant of Nap sd.1 cup. Ods. 

Nep, obs. variant of NEaP a. 

Nepe, obs. form of Near, Nrep, NEP. 

Nepenth, Zo/. rare. [Anglicized f, NE- 
PENTHES.] A plant of the genus A‘efez/hes. 

1846 Linptey Veg. Aingd. 288 In which case Nepenths 
and Birthworts will be brought into contact. 

| Nepenthe (n/penp/). [Alteration of Nz- 
PENTHES. ] 

1. A drink or drug supposed to bring forgetful- 
ness of trouble or grief. =NEPENTHES 1. 

1596 Srenser /*. Q. 19, iii, 42 In her other hand a cup she 
hild, The which was with Nepenthe to the biim upfild. 
tc 1600 Distr. Emperor. i.in Bullen O. 7. (1884) ILL, 171 
From thys lypp Puerer Nepenthe flowes. 1630 Bratuwatt 
Eng. Gentle. (1641) 100 Those who are ever carousing in 
the cup of Nepenthe, steeping their senses in the Lethe of 
forgetfulness. 1738 Pore £f7/. Sat. 1, 98 Lull'd with the 
sweet Nepenthe of a Court, 1754 Cuesterrierp MWorll 
No. 92 & 6 Gallons of the Nepenthe would be lost upon bim. 
‘The more he drinks, the duller he grows, @182z SHELLEY 
Triumph Life 359 In her right hand she bore a crystal 
glass, Mantling with bright Nepenthe. 1898 T. Watts 
Dunton Coming of Love 45 (They} prated of some ne- 
penthe.. To quell bis love as by a magic potion. : 

b. Aved. A drug possessing sedative properties, 

1681 tr, MWilfis’ Rent. Med, Wks. Vocab, Nepenthe, a 

a 


NEPENTHEAN, 


drink to drive away melancholy, 1727-38 Cuamsers Cyc/., 
Nefenthe, in pharmacy, is a name given to 2 kind of opiate. 
1898 Al/bult's Syst. Med. V. 775 Dr. Cheadle speaks 
highly of nepenthe for children. 

2. The plant supposed to supply the drug. 

1623 Cockeram i, Mepenthe, an hearb which being 
steeped and dranke in wine, expelleth sadnesse. 1649 JER. 
Tavior Gt. Lxemp. 11. Disc. xviii 115 The Moly or 
Nepenthe of Pliny. 1819 Suetrey Prometh, Und. 1. iv. 61 
Folded Elysian flowers, Nepenthe, Moly, Amaranth. 

Hence Nepe'nthean a. 

1892 Acxes Cirerke Sam, Stud. [omer viii. 229 The 
proposal of Telemachus to retire to rest shortly after tbe 
nepenthean cup has gone round. 

|| Nepenthes (n/penpiz). [L. xépenthes 
(Pliny), a. Gr. vnmerOés (Odyss. iv. 221, qualifying 
dappaxov), neut. of yyrevOns, f. »n- not (see NE) + 
mevOos grief.] . ; 

1. A drug of Egyptian origin mentioned in the 
Odyssey as capable of banishing grief or trouble 
from the mind; hence, any drug or potion having, 
or conceived as having, the same power; also, 
occas, the plant or herb supposed to yicld the drug. 

1580 Lyty uphucs (Arb.) 425 Where is..that herbe 
Nepenthes that procureth all delights? 1586 Sir E. Hosv 
Cognet’s Pol. Dise, Truth xix. 81 Vhe drougg which Homer 
called Nepenthes, which he said was able to keep one from 
smelling yll sauors. 1619 asquil’s Padi (1877) 154 It is 
the true Nepenthes, Which makes a sad man frolike. 1653 
Raxrer Peace of Conse. Pref., Vhere is so much Opium in 
these Mountebanks Nepenthes, or Antidote of Rest. 1699 
Evetyn Acctaria 14 Some will have it |Bugloss} the Ne- 
penthes of Homer. 1739 Gentl. A/ag. IX. 477 As the Herb 
Nepenthes gives Joy and Spirits. 1850 Leite tr. C. O. 
Miller's Ane. Art § 115. 84 Init the Greeks beheld Zeus 
face to face ; to see it was anepenthes. 1884 Conf. //ach's:t 
Eater 112,1 have found it [hachish] to be a nepenthes, a 
sweet bringer of delicious oblivion. 

2. A genus of plants (chiefly East Indian) in 
which the leaves have the form of pitchers; the 
Pitcher- plant. 

1747 Gentl. Mag. XXVII. 452, The inost remarkable in- 
stance of evacuations of this kind..is in the Nepenthes. 
1839 Lixpcey dnfrod, Bot. (ed. 3) 141 Tbe singular form 
of lexf in.. Nepenthes, which has been called a pitcher. 
1857 Darwin in Life & Lett. (1887) II. 97 If Nepenthes 
consisted of one or two species. .then I should have expected 
it to have been very variable. 1882 Garden 1 Apr. 214/3 
The moisture-laden atmosphere required by the Nepenthes. 

b. A plant belonging to this genus, 

1882 Garden 5 Aug. 121/3 No collection of Stove plants 
ought to be witbout at least one Nepenthes. 

Weper: see NaPIER'S BONES. 

WNepevewe, obs. form of NEPHEW. 

Nephalism (ni‘faliz’m). rare. [ad. late Gr. 
vypadiapos (Suidas), fi vypadsos sober. Cf. F. 2d- 
phalisme.] Total abstinence from intoxicating 
liquors, teetotalism. 

1861 J. Mavi.er (¢#t2e) Nephalism, the True Temperance 
of Scripture, Science, and Lxperience. 1889 Lancet 6 Apr. 
702 Some figures had been extracted from a report on In- 
temperance..,and had been misunderstood as implying that 
nephalism was more fatal tban tippling. 

So Nephalist, a teetotaller. 

1861 J. Mitier Mephadisn:16 The Nephalist..possesses a 
comparative immunity from contagious diseases. 

Nephande, obs. form of NEFAND a. 

Nephelescope (nefél/skoup).  [f. Gr. vepedn 
cloud + -ScoPE.] (See quots.) 

1841 Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 11. 128 Mr. Espy exhibited 
an instrument .., which he calls the Nephslescope, in- 
tended to show the changes induced in the temperature of 
the air by its greater or less rarefaction. 1862 Catal. 
Internat, Exhib., Brit, Ul. No. 2851 Nephelescope, for 
viewing the upper strata of clouds. 

Nepheliad (nefiliad). rare. [f. Gr. vepéd-n + 
-IAD, on the analogy of Nazad, Dryad, etc.] A 
cloud-nymph. 

1818 L, Hunt Foliage, The Nymphs p.xxxi, Ho! Weare 
the Nepheliads, we, Who bring the clouds from the great 
sea, 1821 Blackw, Alay. X. 268 The pretty Nepheliads 
were dispatched to their own quarters, 


Nepheline (ne‘fElin). A/iz. Also -in, evrov. 
nephiline. [a. F. wéphéJine (Haiiy, 1800), f. 
Gr. vepéAn cloud, because its fragments are ren- 
dered cloudy by immersion iu nitric acid.] A 
double silicate of aluminium and sodium, occur- 
ring chiefly in volcanic deposits in Italy. 


1824 J. Brack tr. Berselins’ Min, 45 Nephelin. 1852 Tu. 
Ross tr. Muinboldt's Trav. 1. ii. 51 We could discover 
neither nepheline, leucite, nor feldspar. 1877 Wature XV. 
384/1 Mineralogists have often been troubled to distinguish 
with certainty between apatite and nephelin. 

attrib, 1863 Dana Man. Gol. 89 Nephelinite, nephelin 
dolerite. 1882 Grikiz 7Text-b4, Geol. 11. 150 Nepheline 
Rocks, 1888 Treat. frit. Petrogr. 360 The olivine-bearing 
tocks lof Nephelinite) are termed nepheline-basalts, 

llence Nephelimnic a. (Cassell, 1886.) 

Ne‘phelinite. A/iz. [f. prec.+-1TE.] (Scé 
quots, 

1863 Dana Mau. Geol. 89 Nephelinite,..a crystalline 
granular volcanic 1ock consisting of nepheline and augite 
with some magnetic iron, 1888 Trae Brit. Petreg. 360 
Nephelinite..is applied to rocks in whicb nepheline fakes 
the place of felspar. 

Ain, 


Ne‘phelite. [-ite.] = NerHELine. 
1868 Daxa A/in, (ed. 5) 328 Nephelite occurs both in 
ancient and modern vo!canic rocks, 


‘ 


ot 


Nephelo-, combining form of Gr. vepeAn, used 
in a few scientific terms, as Ne-phelodo'meter 
(sce quot.). Nephelo‘gnosy, a systematic practice 
of observing the clouds, Nephelo-later (see 
quot.). Nephelolo‘gical a., relative to clouds or 
cloudiness. Nephelo-logy, the scientific study of 
clouds (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1892), MNephelo-meter, 
an instrument to register the comparative cloudi- 
ness of the sky. Nephelome‘tric a., relating to 
the process of estimating the degree of cloudiness 
in a fluid (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Ne:pheloro'meter 
(see quot.). Ne‘phelosphe re, a cloudy envelope 
surrounding a planet or other heavenly body. 

1875 Kxicut Dict. Alech, 1521/2 *Nephelodoneter, an in- 
strument for ascerlaining tbe distances of tbe clouds. 1816 
Bestuau Chrestom, Wks. 1843 VIII. 27/2 Of late years, 
*Nephelognosy..las become a candidate for existence. 
1895 Pop. Sci. Monthly Sept. 645 All men in all lands are 
*nephelolaters or cloud admirers, 1881 Aretic Craise 
Corwin 14 The *nephello]logical state of the atmosphere. 
1884 Aoner. Meteorol. Fru, 1. 4 It bears about the same 
relations to the *nephelometer which we should have, that 
the sun-dial bears to the clock. 1875 Knicut Dict. A/ech, 
1521/2 *Nephelorometer, an instruinent for ascertaining the 
speed and direction of motion of the clouds. 1889 WixcHELL 
World-life 543 \t |water mist] gathers into a vaporous 
envelope, constituting a true atinosphere or “nephelosphere. 

Ne-pheloid, 2. rave-°. [f. Gr. vepéa-n + 
-01D.] Of urine: Cloudy, nebulous. (Cassell 1886.) 

Nephew (ncvir, nef). Forms: a. 3-5 
neueu(e, 3-6 neuew; 4-6 nevewe, 4, 6 neveu, 
(4 -oeu, 5 -ue); 4 neweu, (5-ewe); 5 uepveu, 
-vew, 6 -evewe, -heu(e, -hue; neffewe, -ue; 
5-nephew, (7neiphew). 8. 4 neuu, -ou,-ow ; 
4-6 nevow, (4 -ou, 5 -oue). +. 4-9 Sc. nevo, 
§ neuo, newo, nepho, 6nepuo. 6. 4- Sc. nevoy, 
6 newoy, nepvoy, 7 nephoy. «¢. 6 neuie, -ye, 
6-7 nevie, 6, 9 da/, nevy, y dia/. nevey, neff. 
[a. OF. weve (ONF. also nevi, nevow, nevo)= 
Prov. zebol, It. nepote, nipole :—L. nepolem, acc. 
of nepos, grandson, nephew, descendant, related to 
OE. nefa: see NEvVE.] 

1. A brother's or sister’s son; also, by extension, 
the son of a brother- or sister-in-law. 

a. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 4503 Po was pe king arbure vol 
of sorwe & sote,..Acto awreke him of is luper neuen, his 
herte bar alre best. ¢ 1350 $Wrd/. Palerne 5098 Glad he was 
pat his neweu so nobul was wox. 1387 Trevisa //igien 
(Rollst IV. 112 He wente into Egipt..forto see his suster and 
lis nevewes. 1454 Paston Lett. 1. 298 To take possession 
and saison, in the name and to the use of our ful worshipful 
nepveu, th'erl of Warrewic. ¢ 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn 
xx. 63 Blanchardyn .. ranne spon Corbodas, that nenewe 
was to kynze Alymodes. 1523 Lo, Bernxers /rarss. 1. 599 
Use yourselfe to him as good nncles shulde do to their 
nephewes, _@ 1586 Stoney Avcadia (1613) 169 Euardes.. 
had thiee Nephewes, sonnes to a sister of his. 1621 Bry 
Mowunracu Dratribze 120 As Plinius the elder was wont to 
say unto his nephew. 1655 Stancey //ist. Philos. 1. (1701) 
41/2 He reposed bis Head in the I'osoin of his Sisters Sou; 
..the Court dismist, he was found dead in his Nephew's 
Bosom. 1722 De Foe Relig. Courtsh.1. ili. (1840) 79 What 
kind of a lady has my nephew got? 19749 Fietvinc Vom 
Jones xvut.ix,' Mr. Jones your nephew, sir!’..‘ He is indeed 
+»my own sister’s son.’ 1828 Scorr /. Ad. Perth xxiii, The 
interview between the uncle and nephew being thus con- 
cluded, the Prince retired. 1867 Lavy Hernert Cradle 
ZL. viii. 207 It was here that Abraham encaniped with his 
nephew Lot. : 

B. a 1300 Cursor Jf. 20551 Mi moder was ful wa for me, 
And sua was hir neun iohan. ¢1320 S’r 7r/str. 737 He 
kist tristrem ful skete .\Vnd for his nevou toke. 1468 Paston 
Lett, 11. 329 Wilbeloved nevoue, | recomaunde me to yow, 
1508 Dunsar Fiyting 529 Nero thy nevow, Golyas thy 
grantsire. 

y: 1375 Barsour Bruce xvi 44 And specialy the erll 
‘Thomass Of Murreff, that his nevo was. ¢1470 HENRY 
Wallace 1. 431 Welcum, neuo, welcum deir sone to me. 
1533 Beccennen Livy tu, xiv. (S. T.S.) 1. 301 C. Clandius 
.. began to speik to his said nevo, erare in maner of prayer 
pan ony displesere. 1558 KeNnepy Comwfpend. Tractive in 
Wodrow Aiisc, (1844) 1. 97 ‘Vo my derrest and best beluiffit 
Nepuo, Gilbert, Maister of Cassilis. 1678 Anne. Keatu in 
Kirkton CA. //ist, (1817) 357, Ihave written to your nevo the 
tresorer of Edin. 1844 W. Cross Disruption i. (E. D.D.), 
Yo tell me that my nevo is comin’ doun the burn-side. 

6. 1509 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 5 My son Hugh Hulley, 
and Sir Thomas Pilley my newoy. 1562 Turser Hathes 
Ded, Duke of Summerset, and Protector of his Nepvoy 
King Edward the Sixt. a 1578 Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chron. 
Scot, (S. T.S.) 1. 107 Dawid Lyndsay. .qubois nevoy, sone 
to, Johnne his brother Jetc.]. 1816 Scorr Old ort. vi, 
Ilaud your peace, Alison! I was speaking to my nevoy. 
1839 Moir Mansie Wasuch (ed. 2) xxvii. 359 A leather-cap, 
edged with rabbit-fur, for her little nevoy. 

e. 1530 Lest, Edor. (Suitees) V. 285 ‘To John Iradford, my 
nevy. 1555 Eoen Decades 40 Aries Pinzonus his neuie by 
his brothers syde. 1607 in Antiquary XXXII. 242 To 
Symon hallyday, my nevie. 1840 Hoop Uf Rhine 4 Nunky, 
Nevy and Watch go on as usual. [1848 Dickens Dowdbcy 
xxxit, Poor nevyless old Sol.] 1858-61 Ramsay Renin. v. 
(370), 117, I ain real glad to find my nevy has made so good 
a choice. 


b. Euphemistically applied to the illegitimate 
son of an ecclesiastic. 

1987 Harrison Engen it. ii. (1877) 48 For nephues might 
say in those daics; ‘ Father, shall I call you uncle?’ And 
wneles also; ‘Son. 1 must call thee nephue.” 1617 Moxv- 
son (éin. 1. 104 The chiefe of these banished men was the 
Nephew (so they call Church-mens bastards) of the Car- 
dinall Caietano, @1848 Ruxton Life iu Far West (1849) 


| 


i 
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218 They were probably his nieces and nephews—a class of 
relations often possessed in numbers by priests and monks, 
1873 Dixon 7%vo0 Queens 1.111. ii. 125 More papal ‘ nephews’ 
had been stalled and mitred in the English Church. 

ec. Nephew-in-daw, the husband of a brother's 
or sister's daughter. A‘phew-clect, one who is 
intended to have this relationship. 

1834 Vait's Mag, 1. 381/2 It was not his fault that I, your 
nephew-elect, am not a Northamptonshire Squire. 1838 
Dickens Nich, Nick. xv, The company added’ their en- 
treaties to tbose of his nephew-in-law. 1870 Miss BrioGMan 
R. Lynne M1, x. 199 The..youth who purposes being my' 
nephew-in-law. 

+2. A brother’s or sister's daughter; a niece. 

1494 Fasyax Chron. v. xcvii. 71 The beaute and great 
vertue of Clotildis, neuewe to Cundebald. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot, 11. 712 ‘Vo my nevoy Matildis, that hes richt 
Till all Ingland intill hir faderis sicht, I haif maid homage. 
1585 T. Wasuincron tr. icholay’'s Voy. wv. axnii. 155 The 
Athenians were wont to marry the brother with the sister, 
but not the Vincle witb the nephew, 

+ 3. A grandson. Oés. (Common in 17th c.) 

a. 1297 R. Gtouc. (Rolls) 7709 Richard is o weucu brec 
pere is nekke per to. ¢1384 Cuaccer //, Fame i. 109 That 
thou .. Hast served so ententtyfly Hys blynde nevewe 
Cupido, 1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 1V.91 Scipio Nasica, 
Ps greet Scipio pat heet Affricanus his nevewe. @ 1533 Lo. 

3eRNERS Gold, BA. AL, Auret. (1546) Cc ij, Ye had your 
nevewes, sonnes of your chyldren, maryed. 1691 SvENSER 
Ruines of Rowe viii, Vertuous nephewes.. Striving in power 
their grandfathers to passe. 1632 Hottann Cyreepciia v. 
vy. 115 Naturall children and nephewes [arg., childrens 
children, as we say unproperly, Grand-childten]. 1656 
Trare Exp. 2 Tin. i. § The grandmothers also.. love their 
nephews better than their own iminediate children. 1699 
Bestrev Pha/laris 43 Among the ancient Giecks the name 
of the Grandfather was comnionly given to the Nephew. 

y. 5. 1513 Douctas cE nets ww. iv. 86 The 30ng Ascanyus, 
Nevo to King Dardane and to Venus. 1679 Avg. Privy 
Connetl Scot. (1, 140 He..as nevoy and air be progies of 
umquhile Andzo Wod.., his guidsire. 1609 Skene A’eg. 
May. 34 Gif ane man deceis, haueand ane after-borne sonne, 
und ane Nephoy of his first-begotten sonne Jetc.]. 

+b. dransf. (after L. use). A procigal. Ods.—' 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 6387/1 Whyther the 
olde holy doctours and saynctes..be better to be beleued 
..,or els these yong new naughty nephewes. 

+4, A descendant; one of remote or unspecified 
degree of descent; a successor. Oés. 

1387 Trevisa //igdex (Rolls) V. 263 Engistus and Horsus 
..were Woden his nevewes ]L. aéucfotes]. 1549 Covers 
oate Lrasm, Par, Kom. xi. 30b, The Jewes..yf they this 
do not, then are they not his [Abraham's] neuewes. 1597 J. 
Kine On Yonas (1618) 135 “‘Vhy childiens children & ne. 
phewstocom. 1647 Travr Contn, 2 Cor. v.10 On that day 
Adam shall see all his nephews together. 1676 GLanvitt 
Seasonable Neflect. 189 All the ancient Sages, with their 
Sons, and Nephews to the latest Posterity. 

+ 5. A figuie in geomancy. Oés. rave. 

1ggt Srarry tr. Catlan's Geomancie 9 Nowe resteth it to 
declare the making of the Nephews, with their qualities. 

+ 6. A secondary shoot. Ods. are", 

1745 tr. Coluntella’s L1usb. 1. vi, From that place from 
which you have taken away the nephew or secondary twig 
IL. wepotern], it presently pours forth another. 

Ilence Ne‘phewship, the state or position of a 
nephew ; + nepotism. 

1647 Hexuam, Neefichap,nephewship. 1669 //7st. Lope's 
Nephews 11. (1673) 80 1f Nephewship ever did good in Roine, 
‘twas in the time of Pius the Fifth. 1857 borrow Nom. 
Rye ii, People.. who..are disposed. .to swallow the reality 
of the nephewship of Camillo Astalli. 1885 //arper’s Mag. 
Apr. 787/1 This good sonship and good nephewship. 

ephograph : see PHOTONEPHOGRAPH. 

Nephology (nelp'lodzi). [f Gr. vépo-s cloud + 
-Locy.] The study ofthe clouds, Hence Nepho- 
lo‘gical a. Also Nepho-logist, 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1894 WV. C. Lev Clordland 201 The 
fact that there is also a science of Nephology, nascent 
though this science may be. 1894 Acadvury 29 ec. 560/1 
Plain people. .settle questions of weather for theniselves, and 
the must advanced nephologists can do little more. 

Nephoscope (ne‘toskoup).  [f. Gr. vedoes 
cloud +-score.] An instrument used to determine 
the altitude of clouds and the velocity and direc- 
tion of their movement. 

1881 Nature 17 Mar. 458 A full description of the nepho- 
scope will be found in the Zeltschrif/t der Oesterreich. Ges. 
Sir Meteorologte. vol. i. pe 337. 1889 Tres 21 Mar. 3/3 
Several new barometers, anemometers, nephoscopes, &c. 

|| Nephralgia (nefreeldzia). 7@/4. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. vepp-ds kidney +-adyia, f. dAyos pain.] Paiu 
in, or neuralgia of, the kidneys. 

1800 Med. Frit, W1.109 Nephralgia. 1874 Van Buren 
& Kuves Dis. Gentt. Org. 353 Vhe main causes of nephral- 
gia arevery acid urine, kidney-stone [etc.]. 1897 <4 /édutt's 
syst. Med. WI. 482 Nephralgia is perhaps the commonest 
of the abdominal neuroses. 

Hence Nephra-‘lgic a. 

1811 Alonthly Rev, 1.X1V. 17 In 1809 he was attacked by 
a violent nephralgic complaint. 1892 Sycd. Soc. Lew. s.v., 
Nephralzic crists, the paroxysmal pain of locomotor alaxy 
which is felt in the loins. A . 

Nephrectomize (nefreskt6maiz), v. Sz7y. 
[f. next+-1%£.] vans. To subject to the opera- 
tion of nephrectomy. : 

1900 Lancet 5 May 1299/2 The animals previously 
nephrectomised lived longer when kidney juice was injected 
into them, ; - 

Nephrectomy (nefrektémi). Surg. Ce Gr. 
vepp-os kidney + é«ropn excision.) Exctsion or 
removal of the kidney. 


- NEPHRIC, 


1880 A. E. Barker in MJedico-Chirurg. Traus. LXII1. 
181 zofe, The term * nephrectomy ’ isemployed..as distinct 
from ‘nephrotomy’, or simple incision into the kidney. 
1897 “1 llbutt’s Syst. Med. 1V. 315 The..most marked effects 
are seen after partial bilateral nephrectomy. 

Wephretic, obs. form of NEPHRITIC. 

Nephric (ne‘frik), a [f. Gr. vepp-ds + -1¢.] 
Related to, or connected with, an excretory organ 
or kidney. 

1887 liner. Naturalist XXI1. 589 Vhe advantage of con- 
verling the nephric groove into the nephric duct. 

Nephridial (nefri-dial),a. Zoo/. [f.next + -av.] 
Pertaining or relating to a nephridium, 

1888 Rotieston & Jackson Aine. Life 462 The walls of 
the nephridial and viscero-pericardial sacs. /did. 463 The 
nephridial epitbelium..is..longitudinally striated. 

Nephridium (nefri-diim). Zoo/. Pl.nephri- 
dia. [mod. L, (Ray Lankester), ad. Greek *veqpi- 
d:ov, dim. of vepp-6s; cf. gorzdium, etc.) A pri- 
mitive excretory organ in the lower invertebrates, 
analogous in function to the kidney, but also, in 
some iorms of Mollusca, used in reproduction. 

1877 Ray LanKesterR inQ. Frul. MWicroscop. Sct. X VAI. 428 
The Nephridia or segmental organs of the Entozoa. 1883 
Barrour /éid. XXIII. 244 It will be convenient to com- 
mence with one of the hinder nephridia. 

Nephrite (ne‘frait), 4/7. [a. G. nephrit 
(Werner 1780), f. Gr. vedp-ds, in allusion to its 
supposed efficacy in kidney disease : cf. JADE 56.7] 
The mineral jade. 

1794 Kirwan £lem, Min, I. 171 Jade. Nephrit of 
Werner. 1816 P. CLeavetanp J/in, 272 Nephrite does not 
receive a brilliant polish. 1865 Lussock Pret. Limes 132 
Flint was sometimes used, and nephrite, or jade, in a few 
cases. 1879 Ruttey Stud. Rocks x. 131 Nephrite or jade 
is in part a tough compact fine-grained tremolite. 


Nephritic (nefritik), a! and sé. Also 6-7 
-ick, 6 nefreticke, 7 nephretic(k. [ad. late L. 
nephriticus (Celsius), ad. Gr. veppirieds, f. ve- 
gptzis Nepuritis. Cf. F, udéphrétigue (> nephri- 
tigue, OF. nefreligute).) 

A. adj. 1. Of pains, diseases, etc.: Affecting, 


having their seat or origin in, the kidneys; renal. 

1380 Well of Woman Hill, Aberdeen Aiijb, It cuiris 
Nephritick dolouris baith of Neiris and Bladder. 1590 Bar- 
rouGH Aleth. Physick vu. xvii. (1639) 406 When we would 
in the Nefreticke disease, have the pores and passages of 
the body enlarged [etc.]. 1650 Baxter Sazuts’ Rein. tv. 
(1662) 345 Epileptick, Arthritick, Nephritick pains. 1725 
Braprey Fam. Dict. s.v. Vomiting, Vhis Medicine is also 
good against the Nephritick Cholick. 1781 J. T. Ditton 
Lrav. Spain 160 A remedy for a nephritic complaint. 
1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1V. 396 She was never 
known to have had a nephritic symptom till just before her 
death. 1859 R, F. Burton Centr. A/r. in Frul, Geog. Soc. 
XXIX. 389 Chronic nephritic disease, and rheumatism. 

2. Of medicines or remedies: Operating on, 
helping to cure affections of, the kidneys. ? Ods. 

1657 Tomiinson Lexon's Disp. 10 The..strengthening 
Medicament is that which..conserves some part of our 
Body, as..Nephritick tothe reins. 1684 tr. Bouet?s Alerc. 
Compit. 1. 60 This is a noble and royal Nephritick liquor. 
1710 Brit. slpollo No. 41. 2/1 Garlick is .. Nephritick. 
1799 Wed. Frul. 11. 291 The best manner of making the 
nephritic alkaline waters. 

+b. Aephritic wood, a wood of which the in- 
fusion (wephrilic linclure) was formerly used as a 
remedy in diseases of the kidneys. Ods. 

In earlier accounts said to come from § New Spain’ and to 
be the coatd: of Hernandez; but in later use also applied to 
the wood of the Horse-radish Tree (Woringa pterygo- 
sperma). 

1661 Bovte Contx. New Exp. 1. (1682) 140, 1 tried the 
same experiment, with the infusion of Nephritick-wood. 
1684-5 — Alin. Waters 86 To destroy the blewness of the 
Nephritic Tincture. 1718 Quincy Compl. Disp. 156 
Nephritick Wood. ‘This is brought to us from New Spain ; 
it is from a Tree reckon'd of tbe Ash-kind. The Wood is 
hard and colour'd almost like Saunders. 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. Supp. 3.v. Transmutation, The change of colour of a 
decoction of the nephritic wood, according to the different 
lights it was viewed in. 19797 Eucycl, Brit. (ed. 3) VILL. 
176/2 The wood [of moringa] dyes a beautiful blue colour. 
It ts the Uéguum nephriticum, or nephritic wood, of the 
dispensatories. 

ce. Nephrilic stone, jade, nephrite. ? Ods. 

1666 H. Srusse J/irac. Conformist 10 Tbe Nephritick and 
Eagle-stones. whose operation is certain and undeniable. 
Sbut, 13 The Nephritic-stone drives out gravel. 1777 G. 
Forster Voy. round World 1. 16t A piece of green 
nephritic stone, or judde, 1811 Pinkerton Petral, 1. 346 
The nephritic stone was supposed, when only worn, to cure 
diseases of the reins, or the lumbago. 

3. Of persons: Affected with pain or disease of 
the kidneys. Also aédso/. 

1656 Biounr Glossogr., Nephritick, that is troubled with 
a pain inthe Reins of the back. 1702 Flover //ot & Cold 
Bath. 1. iv. (1709) 92 He advises the Nephritick to place 
their Backs against tbe Stream of the River. 1806 JZed. 
Frnt. XV. 36 The drops..have given great relief to many 
nephritic patients. 1834 Cycl. Pract. d/ed. IN. 165/1 The 
infusion of its leaves has often given decided relief to 
nephritic patients. 

+B. sb. A medicine for the kidneys. Ods. 

1661 Lovete //ist. Anim. & Min. 453. 1671 SALMON Syn. 

Med. iu. xv. 358 Renals or Nephicticks, are such Medicines 


as are dedicated to the Reines and Bladder. 1694 — Bate’s- | 


Dispens. (1713) 215/1 A inost admirable Nephritick. 
Nephri ‘tic, 2.2 vare—'. [f. Nerunive +-1¢.] 
Of the nature of, related to, nephrite. 
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1806 Gazetteer Scotl, (ed. 2) 248 Marble,..nephritic asbes- 
tos, violet-coloured quartz, and porphyry. 


+Nephri'tical, «. Ods. (Cf. Nepuniric a1 
and -AL.] Nephritic, in various senses. 

a. 1639 Wotton Let. in Relig. (1672) 481 Trouhled with 
certain Nephritical fits. 1663 Boyvte Uses, Exp. Vat. 
Philos, \\. ii. 104 Patients, who were wont frequently to 
have recourse to himin their nephritical distempers. _ 1702 
Youne in Pil. Trans. XXIII. 1582 Hypocondriacal Pains, 
and sometimes Nephritical. 

b. 1661 Lovete nim. & Ain. 453 Nephriticai wood, _ 

c. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. 5 A certain Physician 
thinking him Nephritical, gave him many things against tbe 
Stone. 

Nephritis (nefraittis). atk. [ad. late L. 
nephritis (Isidore), a. Gr. vedpitts, f. veppos 
kidney.] Inflammation of the kidneys. 

1380 Biunpevit Horsemanship rv. 44 b, The inflamation 
of the kidnies, which is called of them Nephritis. 1661 
Lovett “Hist. Anim. & Alin. 381 The inflammation of thie 
reines, or nephritis, ts a swelling of the same [etc.]. 1747 
tr. Astruc’s Fevers 154 Hepatitis, nephritis, dysentery. 
1997 Encycl. Bret, (ed. 3) XI. 175/2 The nephritis has the 
same symptoms in common with other inflamniations. 
1849-52 Todd's Cycl. Anat. LV. 1291/2 In arthritic nephritis 
the quantity of the uric acid crystals is sometimes extremely 
great. 1878 ‘I’. Bryant Pract. Surg. (1879) II. 49 Nephritis 
may occur as a consequence of local injury, or as an attack 
upon a chronically diseased organ. 

Nephro- (ne‘fro), comb. form of Gr. 
kidney, employed in a number of scientific 
as Ne‘phroblast, one of the cells from which 
nephridia are developed (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1892). 
+ Nephrocatha‘rtic @., serving to cleanse the 
kidneys. Ne*phrocele, hernia of the kidney 
(Craig, 1849). Nephroco-lic, renal colic (zé2d.). 
Nephrodi-nic a@., of molluscs, discharging the 
genital products by means of nephridia. WNe- 
phroga‘stric a., relating to the kidneys and sto- 
mach (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Nephroge‘nic a., arising 
in the kidneys (2é¢d¢.). Nephrogo-naduct, a 
nephridium which serves asagonaduct. Nepkro-- 
graphy, the scientific description of the kidneys 
(Dunglison, 1842). Nephrolithi-‘asis, disease 
caused by the presence of renal calculi. Nephro- 
lithic a@., pertaining to calculi in the kidney. 
Nephrolitho'tomy, the removal by incision of 
a renal calculus. Nephro-logist, one skilled in 
nephrology. Nephrology, the scientific study of 
the kidneys and their diseases (Dunglison, 1842). 
Nephro‘pathy, diseases of the kidneys. Nephro- 
plegy, paralysis of the kidney (Mayne, 1856). 
Nephropto:sis, falling of the kidney. Nephro- 
pyeli'tis, inflammation of the parenchyma of the 
kidney and adjacent parts. Nephropyo’sis, sup- 
ptration of the kidney (Mayne, 1856). MNephror- 
rha‘gia, haemorrhage from the kidney. Nephro‘r- 
rhaphy, the operation of fixing a movable kidney 
by sewing. Nephro‘’stoma, Ne*‘phrostome, a 
funnel-shaped ciliated aperture in a_ primitive 
kidney. Nephroty-phoid, a form of nephritis. 
Nephrozy"mose, 2 compound ferment occurring 
in urine. 

Similar forms are employed in French, as xéphrocéle, 
graphite, -lithiase, -lithique, -logie, -pyose, -rrhagie, etc. 

1661 Lovett //éist. Anime. & Alin. 454 *Nephrocathartick 
(syrup) of Joubertus, 1883 Lanxesrer in Encycl. Brit. 
XVI. 682 The Porodinic group [of Coelomate animals) is 
divisible into *Nephrodinic and Idiodinic, in the former the 
nephridium serving asa pore. /é/d., The genital ducts of 
the Idiodinic forms may be called Idiogonaducts. as dis- 
tinguished from *nephrogonaducts of nephrodinic forms. 
1842 DunGLison, *Vephrolithiasis. 1880 A. Funt Princ. 
Med, (ed. 2) 906 The treatment of nephro-lithiasis..will 
depend on tbe nature of the concretions. 1842 DuNGLison 
Med, Dict.,* Nephrolithic...This epithet has been applied 
to ischuria, occasioned by calculi formed in the kidneys. 
1849 Craic, *Mephrolithotomy. 1883 Hotmes & Hurkr 
Syst. Surg. (ed. 3) ILL. 179 Nephro-lithotomy: designating 
incisions expressly intended not only to expose a portion of 
the kidney, but to remove a stone therefrom. 1897 Aé/6utt's 
Syst. Aled. VV. 444 When anuria supervenes. .nephrolitho- 
tomy is indicated. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Nephroptosts. 
1897 Adlbutt's Syst. Med. 1V. 341 The condition of mobility 
has been named Nephroptosis. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. 
Pathol. 107 Cases of hemorrhagic *Nephro-pyelitis in 
various acute diseases. 1885 W. Roserts Urin. & Renal 
Dis, it. xiv. (ed. 4) 68x A much less dangeious operation, 
*nephroraphy, in which the kidney is stitcbed to the pos- 
terior abdominal walls. 1894 Lancet 3 Nov. 1035 ‘The 
Woman was referred..for nephrorrhaphy, as the case was 
considered to be one of movable kidney. 1878 Bett 
Gegenbanr’s Comp. nat. 605 The rudimentary ducts are 
always provided with functionally active “nephrostomata. 
1888 Rotiiston & Jackson Anim. Life 204 Each organ 
consists of a ciliated funnel or *nephrostome. 1896 1 //butt's 
Syst. Med. 1.812 Symptoms of acute nephritis (*nephro- 
typhoid). 

Nephroid (ne‘froid), 2. [f. Gr. veppd-s + -01D: 
cf. Gr. veppoeins, veppwdns.] Kidney-shaped. 

1849 in Craic. 1882 Ocitvie s.v., A nephroid fruit; a 
nephroid cancer. 

So + Nephroi‘deous a. Obs. rave. 

1677 Grew Anat. Seeds i. § 5 Other [seeds] are Nephroid- 
eous, or as it were Hemispherick. 

Nephrotomiza‘tion. Swrg. rare". [Cf. 
next and -ATION.] The operation of nephrotoniy. 


veppos 
terms, 
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NEPOTE. 


1825 Fossrooke Obs. Kidneys 132 It occurs to me that 
NephrotfomJization was formerly tried in this country. 

Nephro‘tomize,. 7. Suzy. (Cf. next and 
-IZE.) /rass. ‘To perform nephrotomy ttpon. Hence 
Nephro‘tomized Af/. a. 

1825 FossrooKe Obs. Kidneys 132 Five ounces of blood 
froma dog nephrotomised afforded more than twenty grains 
of urea. 1876 tr, Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 572 The quantity 
of water in the brain of nephrotomized aniinals. 

Nephrotomy (nefrytémi). Surg. [ad. mod.L. 
nephrolomia, f. Gr. veppd-s kidney +-Topia, topy 
cntting. Cf. IF. xéphrotomie.} Incision of the 
kidney, esp. for renal calculus, 

1696 Phil. Trans. X1X. 333 Nephrotomy, restraining its 
Signification to Cutting into the Kidney for the Stone, is 
an Operation which hath been hitherto so little practised 
fetc.]. 1767 Goocu 7 reat, Wounds {. 415 The celebrated 
Professor..performed the operation of Nephrotomy, with 
success. 1836 J. M. Gutty Wageudie’s Formul. (ed. 2) 160 
When nephrotomy had been performed. 1874 VAN Buren 
& Keyes Dis. Genit. Org. 369 Where the abscess is renal, 
it Lecomes a question of true nephrotomy. 

Nephta, obs. form of NaPHTHA. 

Wephue, obs. form of NerHew. 

{Ne plus ultra (07 plvs otra). Also 7-8 
ne plus. [L.‘ (let there) not (be) more (sailing) 
beyond’, alleged to have been inscribed on the 
Pillars of Hercules. In French the phrase has the 
forms ze¢ and xoit-flus-ultra.] 

1. A command to go no fuither; a prohibition 
of further advance or action; also, an impassable 
obstacle or limitation. 

01661 alrgyle’s Last Will in Hart. Alisc. (1746) VIII. 
27/r Vhat Bound-mark of Presbytery, its xe plus Ultra, 
Hitherto shall you go and no further, 1664 J. WorTiinGton 
Life Mede in Al's. Wks. (1672) p. xiti, To look upon their 
Resolves as if they were Hercules’s Pillars with a Né plus 
ultr@ upon them. c 173° Burr Lett. VM. Scot?. (1818) 1. 293 
He may wander into a bog to impassable bourns or rocks, 
and every we plus ultra oblige him to change his course. 
1786 Has. More Bas Sleu 131 Her fancy of no limits dreams, 
No ne plus ultra bounds her schemes. 

attrib, 1845 Forp Haud-bk. Spatz 1. 340 The ne plus 
ultra land and sea marks of jealous Phoenician monopoly. 

2. The utmost limit to which one can go or has 
gone; the furthest point reached or capable of 
being reached. 

1638 Sanperson Serv. II, 120 Here then we have our 
bounds set us ; our ze plus ultra, beyond which if we pass, 
we transgress. 1665 Sir T. Herserr raz. (1677) 254 
Historians some fix bis Ve f/us at the River Indus; others 
at the River Ganges. 1751 Exriza Hevwoop Betsy Thought- 
Zess I1. 227 Mr. Munden often found himself at his ne plus 
ultra, but was not in the least di-concerted at it. 1776 
Micke tr. Camoen's Lusiad Introd. 27 Cape Nam, as its 
name intimates, was then the Ne p/us uétra of European 
navigation. 1805 Eucenia DE Acion Wuns of Desert I. 
182 It might be supposed that the gentry of Ivy Tower 
would now have found themselves at their ne plus ultra. 
1835 Sir J. Ross Narr. and Vay. xxix. 418 Victory point ; 
being tbe ‘ne plus ultra’ of our labour. 

b. esp. The point of highest attainment; the 
highest point or pitch of some quality, etc.; the 
acme or final culmination. 

1696 D’Urrey 37 Pt. Don Quiz. Ep. Ded., Whilst I with 
Pride fix my Fameat its Ne plus ultra. 1707 J. STEVENS tr. 
Ouevedo’s Com. IWks. (1709) 145 He was the superlative 
Degree of Avarice, and he was the very Neplus of Want. 
1736 Lp. CHESTERFIELD AV/isc. IWWks. (1777) 1. 2 This example 
should hinder one from thinking any thing brought to is 
ne plus ultra of perfection, 1760-72 H. Brooke Foot of 
Quad. (1792) 11. 81 The populace. have arrived to their 2e 
plus ultra of insolence. 1823 Scorr Let. to Terry 14 Feb. in 
Lockhart, \t may be called the xe plus ultra of bell-ringing. 
1893 Nation (N. Y.) 29 June 469/2 The people of Leinster 
.-do not vaunt Dublin as the ne-plus-ultra of cities. ; 

attrib. 1823 Byron sige of Brouze xi, The all-prolific 
land Of xe plus ultra ultras. 1830 Marryat Aiag’s Own 
xlviii, By..ne-plus-ultra corkscrews. 

+3. As p/. Unsurpassable persons. Ods. rare —. 

1672 CLarenpon £ss. Tracts (1727) 237 Since men have 
looked upon the ancients as fallible writers, and not as upon 
those We plus ultra, that could not be exceeded. 

+ Ne‘pos. Obs. rare. [a. L. xefos.] =NEPOTE. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 130 Nepos als he wes till 
Drustus King. /6z¢. II. 374 This 30ung Alpyne, quhilk 
wes his nepos neir. 

Nepotal (ne‘potal), a [f L. nepat-, nepos 
nephew +-AL: cf. late L. zepotalis prodigal.} Of 
the nature of, belonging or pertaining to, a nephew 
or nephews. 

1837 Lytton &, J/altrav. vu. i, Provided Mrs. T. did not 
supersede the nepotal parasite by indigenous olive-branches. 
1845 Blackw. Jag. LVI. 47 The Viadikas are appointed by 
the emperor in nepotal succession from the family of Petro- 
vitch. 1862 Miss Mutock A/istress §& Maid xxiv, His 
proper nepotal corner in Hilary’s heart. - 

+Nepota‘tion. Ods. rave—°. [f. L. nepotai-, 
ppl. stem of zepdtdr¢ to squander, be prodigal.]} 
‘ Wasting or riotousness ’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656°. 

Nepote (nipost). Sc. Now rare. [ad. L. nepdt-, 
stem of zepos: see NEPHEW.] 

+1. A grandson. Oés. rare. . 

1533 Betrennen Livy 1. xiii. (S. T.S.) 1. 73 This Ancus 
was nepote to Numa pompilius, gottinon his dochter. 3§36 
— Cron. Scot. (1821) |. 19 We ar faderis, ye, our sonnis 5 
your sonnis ar our nepotis. 

2. A nephew. : 

1533 Betrenpen Livy 1. xix. (S. T.S.) II. 2€ Pe pride of 


NEPOTIAN. 
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his nepote 'L. fratris flit] Appius Claudius. 1569 Reg. | object which is called by the appropriate name of Neptune's 


Privy Council Scot. 11, 2/2 Nepote and heyre to the Erll 
of Montroise. 188 R. Brvpatt Art in Scotl. ix. 158 Any 
other than a nepote of the Holy Father. -. 
Nepo'tian,. rare. (=F. A’fotien (Littre}, f. 
L. Vepor-, stem of Nepos: see def.] A follower of 
Nepos, an Egyptian bishop of the 3rd cent., who 
held views similar to those of the millenarians. 
1641 R. Brooke Eng. Efpise. 11. vi, 89 Novatians, Sabellians, 
Nepotians,.. have troubled the Church from time to time, 
Nepotic (nipgtik’, a [f. L. wepot-, nepos 
nephew +-Ic.] a. Inclined to, of the nature of, 
nepotism. b. Holding the position of a nephew. 
1847 Fraser's Mag. XXXVI. 715 The nepotic dispenser 
of patronage. 1854 Mirman Lat, Chr. vit. vi (1864) 1V. 203 
To set bounds..to the personal or nepotic ambition of the 
ruling pontiff. 1873 St. Pand’s Alag. 19 Jan., Regarding 
this nepotic youngster with amazement. 
Nepotious (n‘pévfias), a. rare—. [f. as 
prec. +-10vs.] Excessively fond of one’s nephews. 
1834 SoutHey Doctor x. (1848) 29 We may use the epithet 
nepotious for those [uncles] who carry this fondness to the 
extent of doting. . ¢ ‘ 
Nepotism (ne‘pétiz’m), f[ad. F. mefotisme 
(1653) or It. nepotismo, f. nepole nephew : see -18M. ] 
+1. The advantages, or opportunities for ad- 
vancement, pertaining to a pope’s nephew. Ods. 
166z J. Barcrave Pope Alex. Vif (1867) 95 The Pope’s 
only nephew.. married her, quitting his Cardinal's cap and 


nepotism. 

3. The practice, on the part of the Popes or other 
ecclesiastics (and henceof other persons) ,of showing 
special favour to nephews or other relatives in 
conferring offices; unfair preferment of nephews 
or relatives to other qualified persons. 

1670 G. H. //ist. Cardinals u. 1. 116 Ministers that by 
the favour of the Nepotisine, do revive..a new Neronisme 
of Tyranny. 1688 Answ. Salon's Péea 10 His great aversion 
from all kind of Pride; the freest from Nepotisin of any. 
1705 Appison /taly 184 It is to this Humour of Nepotism 
that Rome owes its present Splendor. 1740 RicHaroson 
Pantela (1824) 1. xxii. 320 His holiness declared agsainst 
nepolism. 1791 Burke 7h. French AZ. Wks. 1842 1. 569/2 
The spirit of nepotism prevails there nearly as strong as 
ever. 1836 E. Howard &. Keefer xaxviii, The nepotism of 
the tieasurer of the navy. 1876 Freeman Norm, Cong. V. 
xxii, 44 This nepotism of the Bishop who made a mainten- 
ance for his kinsfolk out of the estates of the Church. 

b. Fondness for one’s uephews. 

1818 Lapy Morcan Aufobiog. (1859) 9, Iam sure that 
nepotism is an organic affection in single and childless 
women; it is a maternal instinct gone astray. 

Nepotist (ne potist). (Cf prec. and -1s7.] 
One given to nepotism. 

1837 Syp. Switn Wes. (1850) 603 To be accused of 
Neputism by Nepotists, who were praising themselves in- 
directly by the accusation. 1898 G. Switu Tivedze Ind. 
Statestuen x. 276 The Marquess of Dalhousie was no 
Nepotiat. 

Hence Nepoti‘stical a. 

1886 Sysionos Renadss. [t., Cath. React. (188) 1. ii. 63 It 
was the last..and the most brilliant display of nepotistical 
ambition in a Pope. 

Weppe, obs. variant of Nep sd.!, catmint. 
Wepperkin, dial. variant of Nivrerkin. 

+Nept(e. 04s. [OK nepte, ad. l.. nepeta. Cf. 
MDu. weple, nipte, G. neple(n, nept.| = Nee sb) 

ero00 Sax. Leechd. 1. 208 Pas wyrte man nepitam on 
[leden] & oprum naman nepte nemnep. /éid, 111. 72 Neptan 
sad & wuduhrofan sad. a1400-50 Stockholm Med. MS, 
209 Nepte or cattys mynte, xcpla. ¢1440 Pronp. Parc. 
353/1 Nepte, herbe, zeffa. 1523 Sxectox Gar Laurel 
982 The columbyne, the nepte, The ieloffer well set. 1600 
Surrcer Countrie Karine u. xlix. 320 Cats mint or nept is 
a kinde of catimint. 

Weptha, obs. form of NAPHTHA. 

Neptune (ne‘ptisin). {a. F. Neptune, or ad. 
L. Neptiin-us.] 

1. In Roman religion and mythology, the god of 
the sea, corresponding to the Greek /osezdon ; also 
transf. the sea or ocean. 

€1385 Cnaucer L. CG. HW’. 2421 Phyllis, The se..possith 
hym now vp now doun Til neptune hath of hym compas- 
sioun. 1564 Brief Exam. Bivb, Wyne was consecrated 
vnto Bacchus,.. Water vnto Neptune. 1590 Suaxs. A/ids. NV. 
u. i. 126 Full often hath she..sat with me on Neptunes 
yellow sands. 1634 Mitton Cou:us 18 Neptune besides the 
sway Of every salt Flood, and each ebbing Stream [etc.]. 
1747 Scheme Equip. Men of War 23 Vheir Tide of Learning, 
+. whilst under the Influence of Neptune, is always Ebb. 
18zo SHELLEY //ynin Alerc. xxxi, Vine sacred wood, Which 
+.echoes the voice of Neptune, 1873 J. Geikir Ge, fee Age 
xvii 231 Neptune, when imprisoned in such deep, narrow 
ocean valleys, is powerless. 

b. The sailor impersonating the sea-god in thc 
ceremony observed tn crossing the Line. 

1815 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 104 At the usnal ceremony of 
passing the Line, .. Buonaparte made a present to old 
Neptune of one hundred Napoleons. 

2. Neplune’s cup (or goblet): a. A species of 
coral (see quot. 1855). 

1839 Matcom 7rav. (1840) 28/1 One of these curious pro- 
ductions, a species of alcyonium, called ‘ Neptune’s cup’. 
1855 Dattas Syst. Mat. Hist. 1. 239 The Alcyouium poctt 
dum, or Neptune's cup, which is found upon the coral reefs 
in the eastern Archipelago. 1885 Laoy Brassey The Trades 
312 There were grey sponges..in shape not unlike coral 
Neptune’s cups. 

- Akind of sponge (Thalassema neptuni 

1863 Woop /dustr. Nat. Hist. W1. 770 The extraordinary 


| 
| 


cup is one of the most magnificent..of the sponge tribe. 
1867 SuytH Sarlor's Word-bk. 496 Neptunes Goblets, the 
large cup-shaped sponges found in the eastern seas. 

3. The most remote planet of the solar system, 
discovered by Galle in 1846. 

1846 Astron. Obs. Radeliffc Obserz. (1843) 284 Observed 
Right Ascensions and North Polar distances of the Planet 
Neptune. 1868 Lockver Guillemin's [leaves (ed. 3) 267 
‘The density of the matter of which Neptune consists. 

4. (See quots.) 

1861 Du Cuaittu Zguat, A/s. viii. go The ‘neptune ’"—a 
plate of yellow copper, which has long been one of the 
standard articles of trade imported hither by the merchants. 
1867 SmytH Sarlor's Word-bk. 496 Neptunes, large brass 
pans used in the Bight of Biafra fur obtaining salt. 


Neptu'nean, 2. rare—'. =nent. 

1852 Iu. Ross tr. Heumtdboldt’s Trav. 1. 1.36 A mountain. . 
celebrated on account of the disputes of volcanean and 
neptunean geologists. 

Neptunian (nepli/niin), a. and sd, [f. L. 
Neplini-us, t. Neptinus Neptune +-An. Ch ¥F. 
neplunien.| 

A. adj. 1. Pertaining to the sea-god Neptune, 
or to the sea. rare. 

1656 Brount Glossoer, 1848 G. B. Cueever MWasd, Pil- 
grint xxxiii. 204 A social Neptunian pic-nic of this sort. 

2. Geol, Kesulting from, produced by, the action 
of water. (Opposed to volcanic or plutonic.) 

1794 Kirwan £éem. Ali. 1, 425 Mountains of Neptunian 
origin are distinguished by their materials. 1805 Ji’es¢’s 
Autig. Furness 374 The progress of this neptunian pro- 
cess Is very curious, 1857 Durrertn Lett. Mieh Lat. 194 
Layers of trap, alternating with Neptunian beds, 

b. Based upon the view that certain geological 
formattons are due to the action of water. 

180z din. Rev. 1. 206 A destruction of the primitive 
mountains..is deducible from the Neptunian, .hypothesis. 

3. Of or belonging to the planet Neptune. 

@ 1849 Poe AYcllonta Tauia Wks. 1864 1V. 299 A fine 
view of the five Neptunian astcioids. 1885 AcNes CLERKE 
Pop. {list. Astron, 114 No further Neptunian or Uranian 
satellites can be perceived, 

B sé. 1. NErrUNisr 2. 

1799 Charac. in Ann, Neg. 3209/2 In general he was a 
Neptunian, that is tosay he attributed the changes the earth 
has undergone to the operation of water. 1822 CLreAve- 
Lann Alin, & Geol. (ed. 2) 11.723 Neptunians and Vulcanists. 

2. An inhabitant of the planet Neptune. 

1870 Proctor Other Worlds 173 Vhe Neptunians would 
be wholly unable to see Uranus. 

Hence Neptunianism, belief in, or advocacy 
of, the Neptunian hypothesis. 

1830 Lye. Princ. Geol. 1. 69 By a singular coincidence, 
neptunianism and orthodoxy were now associated in the 
same creed. 

Neptunist (neptisnist). [i Neercne + -1s7.] 

+1. A nantical person. Obs. 7are. 

1593 G. Harvey Prerce's Super, Wks. (Grosart! I]. 290 
Let .. fine Dedalist, skilful Neptunist, marnelous Vul- 
canist..be respected [etc.]. 1597 A. AM. tr. Grillemeau s 
Fr, Chirurg. “iv, Vhe Neptunist, of windes, of stormes, and 
of tempest,..can talke best. 

2. An asserter ofthe Neptunian or aqueous origin 
of cettain geological formations. 

1Boz Edin. Rev. 1. 291 1ts author cannot be considered 
eithe: as a Vulcanist purely, or a Neptunist. 1830 Lvect 
Princ. Geot, 1. 346 The confidence with winich the con- 
tending Neptunists and Vulcanists in the last century 
dogmatized on the igneous or aqueous origin of certain 
rocks, 1856 Pace Adz. Terxt-Okh. Geol.65 The Weinerians or 
Neptunists contended strenuously for the aqueous origin of 
all the old rock-foemations. 

attrib, 1863 Srexcer Ess. 11.60 This Neptunist hypo- 
thesis..was quite untenable if analyzed. 

Nepuo, -veu, -vew, -voy, obs. ff. Nernew. 

+ Nequient, a. Obs. rare—°. [f. pres. pple. 
of L. weguire to be unable.}] ‘Not being able, 
disable’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

+ Ner, coy. Obs. Also 5-6 nere, 6 nar. [var. 
of Nor, perh. after NE; but cf. OF ris. aer.] Nor. 

¢ 1420 Avow. Arth, xli, Ther schalle no mon do nere say, 
That schalle greue the. ¢1450 tr. De /outtatione t. iii.4 No 
man wibouten him undirstondip ner demeb rightwesly. 
a 1500 in C. Trice-Martin Chanc. Proc. 15th C. (1904) 2 
Voure besecher never receyved of hym ner of none other to 
his use the value of xij. d. 1538 Avec. Cal. Rec. Dublin 
(1889) I. 503 To by nar sell wythe any man. 

Wer, tn wer nother: see NoTHER. 

Ner, obs. var. NaRk and Near a.and adv. 

Werand, obs. f. Erranp, NEARHAND. 

Nercotical, obs. form of Narcoticac. 

+ Nere, 2. Obs. rare. [a. OF. ner, neir, 
var. norr:—L,. nigr-um.] Black. 

13.. Coer de L.6526 A robe i-furryd with blaun and nere. 

+ Nere, were not: see NE and BE zw. A. 6-7. 

¢1ooo /Ecrrtc in Assmann Ags. /foin. (1889) ii. 124 Das 
halgan nzron nxfre mid wifum besmitene. ¢ 1175 Land. 
Hont. 97 Wi neren aferede of nane licamliche pinunge. 
€1205 Lay. 538 Pa Grickes neoren noht warre. /dd. 1118 
Leode nere par nane. a1300 Seven Sins 27 in E. E.P. (1862) 
tg He nold pat aliue nere none so riche as he were. 13.. 
E. E. Altit. P. B. 21 Nif he nere scoymus & skyg .. Hit 
were a meruayl. ¢1374 CHaucer Compl. Alars 35 Com- 
maundynge him that neuvere in her seruise He ner so bolde. 
€1425 Seven Sag. {(P.) 2058 None ther nas, ‘Vhat thay nere 
alaton. 1503 Hawes Laamfp, Virt. x. 4 Vnto your grace 
fayne wolde I go Ner lettynge of this water blo, 1600 
Fairtax Yasso xu. Ixxxi, He trembled so, that nere hts 
squires beside To hold him vp, he had sunke downe. 
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NERITA. 


+ Nere, obs. form of Ear. 

1483 Cath. Augl. 252/2 A Nere, auris. 

Were, variant of Neer, kidney. 

Were, ne’re, obs. variants of NE’ER, never. 

Ne‘read. vare. Also 6 pl. nereiades. [Erron. 
form of NEREID, after Dryad, Oread, etc.] A ne- 
reid ; a mermaid. 

1555 Enen Decades 12 The fayre nimphes or fayeres of 
the sea (cauled Nereiades). 1656 Biount Glossogr., Nercad, 
a Maremaid, or Fish, like a beautiful Woman down to the 
Girdle, and the rest like a Fish. 

atirib, 1860 C. SANGstER Hesperus, etc. 145 Verdurous 
headlands looking down On Neread shapes. 

Werehandce, -hond ie, obs. fl. NEARHAND, 

Nereid (niorzjid). [ad. L. Adréd-, Nercis, 
a. Gr. Nypyis, Nnpets, {. Nypevs the name of an 
ancient sea-god.] 

1. Asth. A daughter of Nereus; a sea-nymph. 

1680 OtpHaM Pastoral Earl Rochester 1, Now does that 
lovely Nereid. ..Uhe Sea, and all her fellow Nymphs forsake. 
1720 Pore /éfad xvi. 45 The circling Nereids with their 
mistress weep. 1776 Pennant Brit. Zool. 1. 213 These 
birds were equally favourites with Thetis as with the 
Nereids. 1819 Sueccey Prometh. Und. i. ii, 44 Behold 
the Nereids under the green sea. 1869 Tozer Highd. 
Yurkey 11, 309 The beauty of the Nereids is proverbial. 
1885-94 R. Bripces -7os. § Psyche Matr.27 The Nereids 
all, who live among the caves. 3 

attrié. 1767 Fawkes Theoeritus vii. 76 Halcyons,.. Most 
lov’d and honour’d by the Neieid train. 1847 Ceutd. Alag. 
CXVII. 1. 173 This structure .. may be styled the Nereid 
monument. 

trausf, 1781 Cowrer Retires. 537 Nereids or Dryads, as 
the fashion leads, Now in the floods, now panting in the 
meads. 1876 Geo. Eviot Dan. Der. i, The Nereid in sea- 
green robes and silver ornaments..was Gwendolen Harleth. 

2. Zool. An errant annelid of the family Vererdiv, 
having an elongated body composed of a large 
number of similar rings, with rudimentary 
branchiz ; a sea-centipede. 

1840 Penzy Cycl. XVI. 147/1 The Nereids are widely 
spread, and some of the species are fuund in most seas, 
1845 I. R. Jones Nat, (Mist. Anti. 1. 334 The nereids, as 
might be ea pected fiom their activity and erratic habits, are 
Carnivorous animals. 1876 Beneden’s Autm Parasites 24 
This annelid is a long worn, like all the nereids. 

attrib, 1885 Lany Brassey The Trades 316 A large 
Nercid worm, about six or seven inches long. 

Nere‘idean. 7Zo00/. rare. [f. nod.L. Aereidex 
(Savigny), f. L. Méreid-, NEREID: see -EAN.] A 
nereid or similar martne annelid. 

1835 Ktrev //ad. & Jast. Anti, 1. xii. 333 His first Order 
he denominates Neieideans. /ééd. 11. xvii. 128 ‘The ap- 
proach which many of the Nereideans of Savigny make to 
the Myriapod Condylopes. 1842 Branve Dict. Scé., etc. 

| Nereides (nérftdiz, nierzjid7z), 5d. p/ [L. 
Neréides, G. Nopmdes, Nypetdes, pl. of Nypnis, 
Noypeis: see NEREID] Neretds. 

1390 Gower Conf I]. 172 The Greks..such a name upon 
heur leiden, Nereides that thei ben hote. 1579-80 NortH 
Plutarch, Antenius (1612) 923 Appaielled like the Nimphes 
Nercides (which are the Myrmaides of the waters). 1601 
Hotrann Pliny 11. 567 The Sea-nyinphs or Meere-maides 
also called Nereides. 1656 Brounr Glossogr., Neretdes 
are also taken for Nymphs, or Fairies of the Water. 

Nereidian, s/. and a. Zool. rare. [f. NE- 
REID+-1AN.] a. sé. A nereidcau or nereidous 
annelid. b. aay. =next. 

1850 in WorcrsiER. 1890 in Ceut. Déct. 

Nere‘idous, ¢. Zo/. [f. as ptec.+-ovs.] Re- 
sembling a neretd ; belonging to the A?rezaw. 

1839 Darwin Voy. Nat. xiii. 305 Crawling nereidous ani- 
mals of a multitude of forms. 1845 /é¢¢. (ed. 2) vx. 465 
Nereidous worms, which perforate every block of dead coral. 

|| Nereis (nierzjis). Zoo/, [L.; see NEREW. 
Formerly used as a name for several unrelated 
marine forms of animal life.] 

+l. A medusid. Ods. vare. 

1752 J. Hire //ist. Anis. g2 The body of the Nereis is of 
acylindiic figure; and the tentacula are four in number, 
but two of them are usually very short, often scarce per- 
ceptible. 1770 Pennant Brit. Zool. 1V. 38 Nereis Noctilu- 
cous. These are the animals that illuminate the sea, Itke 
glow-wornis. 1797 Eucycé. Brit. (ed. 3) X11. 8/1 The.. 
noctilucous nereis, which inhabits almost every sea. 1813 
Binctey Zool. M11. 424 Vhe night-shining nerets. 

2. The typical genus ot the .Vereidz; the sea- 
centipede (see NEREID 2). 

1997 Excyel. Brit. (ed. 3) X111. 8/2 Nereis gigantea, or 
giant nereis... Thethree rows of small tufts. .servethis nereis 
instead of feet. 1839-47 Todd's Cycl. cinat. 111. 538/2 In 
the Nereis, Aphrodite, and other erratic worms. 1845 T. 
R. Jones Nat. Hist. Auin:. 1. 334 The mouth of the dead 
Nereis appears to be a simple opening, quite destitute of 
teeth. 1883 Harper's Afag. Jan. 184/1 Vhe nereis, with 
opal tints and gleanis of pearl,..resplendent with light. 

+Nereon, obs. variant of NeRium. 

1661 Lovett Hist. Anim. & Mia. 115 They are hurt by 
aconite, nereon, prickwood,..and scortching fennel. 

+ Nerf. 04s. rave. Also nerfe, nerff. [a. OF. 
nerf:—L. nerv-um: see NERVE sé.) A sinew. 

€1374 Cuaucer Troylus 11. 642 His sheld. .In which men 
mightyn meny an arwe fynd, That thrilled hath both horn, 
nerfe, and rynd. c¢ 1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 29 Pat pat is 
maad of pis nerf {z.7. ner ff] and pis ligament ts clepid a corde; 
pe which pat meueb pe lymes to pe wille of pe soule. 

Nerhand(e, -honde, obs. ff. NEARHAND. 

|| Nerita (nirai-ti). Zool. Pl.nerite, also -as. 
[L. xévita, ad. Gr. vnpitns, vnpetrns sea-mussel, f, 


NERITE. 94 

1672 Phil. Trans. VII. 5106 It hath heen observed to be | 
dangerous, to have a vein opened at once in botli arnts, or 
leggs, which is here called a Neroniun Vena-section. 1892 


NERVE. 


3. The action of the nerves. 
1851 J. W. Hanpock (¢/t/e) Somnolism and Psycheism; « 
or, the Science of the Soul, and the Phenomena of Nerva- 


Nypevs: see NEREID.] A gents of gasteropod | 
molluscs ; a molluse belonging to this genus. 


The name was widely applied by Linnacus, but has recently 
been restricted toa group typical of the family Nerit:dz, 
having a thick globular shell with a small spire and semi- 
lunate aperture, 

1748 J. Hite f/ist. Fossrls 648 The Neritz are not un- 
frequent in many parts of England. 1845 W. Maccittivray 
Conchol, Te.xt-bk, 58 'Vhe Shore Nertta. /éid. 98 The 
Bloody-Tooth Nerita, 1859-63 J. G. Woop Nat. Hist. 111. 
388 The Neritas are all inhabitants of the warmer seas. 

Nerite (nie-rait), Zool, Also nerit. {ad. L. 
nérita NERITA.] = prec. 

a. 1708 Phil, Trans, XXVI1. 79 The Nerite, or Fossil Sea 
Snail. 752 J. Hien //ist. Auta. 127 ‘The black, red- 
streaked, and spotied Nerite. 1755 Geutl. Alag. XXV. 248 
-A very fine Nerite. 1802-3 tr. Pad/as’s Trav, (1812) 1. 523 
‘The Yelanatsh forms deep marshes. .and produces the sinall 
variegated nerite before mentioned. 1851 Woopwarp 
Mol/usca 1. 13 'Vhe bivalve may close, and the operculated 
nerite retire into his home. 1872 NicHorson Padvont. it. 
xxi. 255 The true Nerites are inhabitants of warm seas. 

attrié, 1823 Bucktann Relig. Diluv, 89 Goth rods and 
rings, as well as the nerite shells, were stained superficially 
with red. 

B. 1713 Periver Aguat. Auiur Amb 2/2 Red Nerit. 
1835 Kinay Had, § Just. Aniut. |. ix. 274 Upon a comparison 
of them with the nerit, the snail, or the periwinkle. 1843 
Penny Cycl. XXV. 383/2 The Nerits are very widely spread 
in warm climates. 

Neri‘tidan. Zool. rare. [f. Neritid-w (see 
NERITA) + -AN.] A mollusc of the family Verz2de. 

1835 Kirsy Had. & Just. Anim. i. ix. 274 Passing from 
this by one of the chamhered-limpets, it will lead him to the 
neritidans, or top-shells. 

Nerritine. Zoo/. [ad.mod. L. Neritina: see 
NeRITA and -1INE.] A mollusc of the genus 
Neritina family Neritide). 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 383/1 The crowned Neritines. 
1874 Woop Nat, ///st. 639 Several allied shells are inhaht- 
tants of the fresh instead of the salt waters, and are known 
as Neritines. 

| Nerium (nivridm). Zo, [L., ad. Gr. viprov, 
oleander.} A plant of the genus Aerize, belong- 
ing to the dog’s-bane family, esp. iV. oleander, the 
common Oleander. 

1882 Garden 18 Mar. 186/2 Small plants of Neriums are 


most useful, 
(n3-1ka). Also 8 nar-, naerka, 9 


Nerka 
nerker. {Evidently a native name, but the pre- 


cise source is obscure.] A common salmon (Oxco- 
rhynchus nerka) of Alaska and l<amtchatka. 

1764 J. Grieve //ist. Kamtschatka 150 Another species 
of fish is called muikisi and is about the bigness of the 
narka, 1784 Pennant Arctic Zool. Introd. 125 The 
Naerka is another species called by the Russians Krasnoya 
tyba. 1888 Goopr Amer. Fish 48 The Nerka or Blue- 
back Salmon ..known as the ‘Red hsh’ to the English 
speaking inhabitants of Alaska and Kamtchatka. 1898 
F. T. Burren Cruise of Cachalot xv. 185 Onekind known as 
the ‘ nerker’ was far hetter flavoured than any of the otbers. 

WNerly, obs. form of NEARLY. 

Neroic (niidwik), a. [f. Nero.] = NERONIC. 

1887 Temple Bar Mar. 436 It is a flaming picture of al- 
most Neroic brutality. 

Neroli (nivrdli). Also 7-8 neroly. [F.2crolz, 
It. zeroli, from the name of an Italian princess to 
whom its discovery is attributed.} An essential oil 
distilled from the flowers of the bitter orange. 
Also nerolt o@t, ofl of neroli. 

1676 SHapwett Virtuoso 1,1 have..Neroly, Tuberose, 
Jessimine, and Marshal. 1706 Puittirs (ed. Kersey), 
aVeroly, a sort of Perfume. 1727-38 Cuampers Cyc. sv. 
Orauge, Vhere are various oils drawn from oranges: the 
oil of neroli is the produce of the flowers by distillation. 
1839 Ure Dict. Arts §85 in distilling water from neroli, an 
aroma is obtained different from that of the orange-flower. 
1849 Batrour Man, Bot. § 796 The Bitter or Seville 
Orange, from the flowers of which an essential oil, called 
Neroli-oil, is procured. 1870 J. Power //andy Bh, about 
Bhs. Vii. 46 Musk, with one or two drops of oil of Neroli, 
-.will give a powerful odour. 

Neronian (nirawnian), a. [ad. L. Verorddn-us, 
f, the name of C. Claudius Avo, Roman Emperor 
54-68 a.D.] 

1. Characteristic of, resembling that (or those) of, 
Nero; exhibiting the tyranny, cruelty, or moral 
depravity of Nero. 

1598 Frorio, Neronarse, cruell, Neronian cruelties. 1605 
Proc. agst. Late 7 rattors 370 Inforced..by this late more 
than Neronian attempt of endangering both their soules and 
bodies. 1637 Gitcesrie Eng. Pop. Cerem, mi. vill. 195 A 
certaine Amphibian brood, sprung out of the stem of 
Neronian tyranny. 1678 Lee Alevander Ep. Ded. (1776) 4 
<n age, whose business is senseless riot, Neronian ganibols, 
and ridiculous debauchery. 1778 Hamitton iVks. (1886) 
VII. 543, 1 abhor such Neronian maxims. 1870 ANDERSON 
Missions Amer, Bd. WN. iv. 58 ‘The very horrihle Neronian 
doctrine, ‘that it is our duty to destroy heretics’. 

2. Of or pertaining to, connected with, the em- 
peror Nero or his times. 

1650 DB. Discollimininm 20 Paul had a good intention.., 
so had the Neronian, Arrian, and Marian Butchers. 1802 
Girrorb tr. Fuvenal viii. 108 The youth, whom Rumour 
brands as vain, And swelling—full of his Neronian strain. 
1864 Nat. Rev. 339 If it were necessary to speak of the extent 
of the Neronian persecution, we should refer to ‘Tertullian, 
1880 Muirneap U/fpian xxiv. § 11 It is confirmed by the 
Neronian senatusconsult. 1882 Hatt Caine Recall, Rossetti 
102 Defending (in sport) the vices of Nerontan Rome, 

b. spec. (See quots.) 


Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v., Neronian phlebotomy, venesection when 
more than one vein is opened in the same day; so called 
because. .Seneca was thus bled to death under Nero, 

Neronic (nitgnik), a. [f. Merdu-, stem of 
Nero (see prec.) +-1¢.] | Neronian. 

igor Contemp, Rev. Jan. 19, 1 saw some horrible instances 
of this rapid growth of this Neronic cruelty. rg0z J. 
Denney Death of Christ v. 246 The martyrs in the Neromc 
persecution, | 

Neronism, vave—'. [f.as prec.+-Ism.J] A 
system of government resembling that of Nero. 

1670G. H. //st. Cardiuads 11. 1.116 Ministers that hy the 
favour of the Nepotisme, do revive as a man may saya new 
Neronisme of Tyranny. 

Ne‘ronist. :ave—). [f. as prec. +-1sT.] One 
who imitates the depravity of Nero. 

1593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. Wks. (Grosart) 11. 91 
Phy on.,impure Ganimedes, Herinaphrodits, Neronists, 
Messalinists [etc.]. 

Neronize (nie'rdnaiz), v. 
trans, a. ‘Yo stigmatize as resembling Nero. 
To deprave on the model of Nero. 
nize over like Nero. 

1673 Marvert Xeh. Transp. u. 179 You muster up all 
Christian Princes to Neronize and Caligulize them. 1675 
J. Smitu Chr, Relig. App. 1. 46 Poppza .. had so much 
Debauchery in her, as to Neronize Nero himself. 1889 
Voice (N. Y.) 7 Mar., Grant was a ‘drunken tyrant’, who 
was about to Neronize the capital. 

Werr(e, obs. variants of Nar a, nearer, 

Werre, variant of Agr, scar. Ods. 

Werrer, nearer: see Nan a. 

WNerrest, Nerst, nearest : see NAR a. 

Wert, art not: see NE and BE v. A. I. 2. 

{| Nerte. rare—'. [F. nerle, ad. Pr, nerto, app. 
an alteration of wzér7o.} Myrtle. 

1s85 T. Wasuincton tr. Vicholay's Voy. 3h, The Ilande 
..1s low.. full of Nerte, lentisque, and Lysardes. 


Nertero:logy. vare—'. [f. Gr. véprepos lower, 
inferior, véprepo the dead, + -oLoGy.] Learning re- 
lating to the dead or the shades. 

1800 W. Taytor in Afonthly A/ag. VIII. 598 Works..of 
nerterology..and of witchcraft. 

WNerthrift, neverthrift: see NE’ER adv. 3b. 

+ Nerval, sd. Obs. Forms: 4 nerwall, 5 -al, 
6 nervall(e, nervell, 7 nerval. fad. med. L. 
nervale (Heinrich AZ. £. Aledizinb, 1359), neut. of 
nerualis, f, L. nerv-us NERVE sb.] Healing oint- 
ment for the sinews. 

a1go00Stockholm Aled. ALS.702zin Anglia XVi11.313 Ewene 
with ober in porsion all He goth to be nerwall, And..is 
good to euery salwe. a1goo J/. £. Medizin’, (Heinrich) 
159 Her is a makyng of an oyntment pat men callen neruale 
ant it [is] pris oyntment for synnews. [Cf. Halliwell, s.v.] 
1577 B. Gooce Hereshach's //usb. tii, (1586) 134b, Take 
Nerualle and Hony, boyled togeather .. and annoynt al 
the sayde places. 1577-87 HottnsHep Chrou. 111. 1031/1 
That he should annoint the other {horses] with neruall, as 
if they had heene lamed with trauell. 1607 Topsett eek 
Beasts (1658) 315 1f the Horse be..hurt in the hip,..take 
of the Oy! de-hay,..of Nerval, of Swines grease. 

b. With a and f/. 

1587 Mascari Govt, Cattle, Horses (1627) 134 Take two 
penny weight of Uerdigrese, with a Smiths neruall. 1597 
Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 259 For Paralysie..you shall use 
fomentations, nervals,..and lineanients. 

Nerval (n5-1val), a. [a. F. nerval (16th c.), or 
ad. L. zervalis: see NERVE sé. and -aL.] Of, re- 
lating to, or affecting the nerves; neural. 

1636 Davesant Platonick Lovers 11, Whether the nervall 
Conjugations be But seven. 1702 Baynarn in Floyer Hot 
& Cold Bath, u. (1709) 216 A Daughter cur'd in a Nerval 
Case, where there was Aphonia. 1706 Puiuips (ed. Kersey), 
Nerval Bones, the Bones of the hinder part of the Head. 
1884 Granvitce in Brit. Aled. Frul. 7 June 1084 Sometimes 
..the nerval or primary nerve-stage..of fever is prolonged. 

Nervate (ndvét), a. Fol. {f. NERVE sé. + 
-ATE2.] Of leaves: Having nerves or veins. 

1866 / reas. Bot. 786/1 Nevvate, having several ribs. 

So Ne‘rvated, f//. a. 

pre Paltas's Trav. (1812) 1. 149, I observed a par- 
ticular kind of Astragalus,..with nervated leaves. 

+Nervate, v. Ods. [f. L. type *xervat-, ppl. 
stem of *nerudre, f. nervits NERVE 56.] trans. To 
nerve, support, strengthen. 

1682 D’'Urrey Butler's Ghost 64 And what if Learn'd 
Toctoro has, To nervate and support the Cause, Rats’d 
doubts and fears. @1737 M. Green Oa Sarc/ay's Apol. 
75 His art..nervates so the good design, ‘That King 
Agrippa's case is mine. 1786-92 J. Wittiams (.\. Pasquin) 
Chihtr. Thespis (ed. 13) 213 His bolts cannot nervate thy 
soninific slaves. 

Nervation (naivét-fon).  [ad. L. type *zerva- 
tidn-em, f. *nervadre: see prec. Cf. F. nervation.] 

+1. (See quot.) Ods. rare~°. 

1721 Baitey, Nervation, ajoining together, astrengthening 
as it were by Sinews.. - 

2. Bot. Vhe disposition of the fibro-vascular 


bundles in the blades of leaves, etc. 

1849 Batrour Avan. Bot. § 141 The distribution of the 
veins has been called Venation, sometimes Nervation, 1854 
Hooker (Mivual, Fruls. 1.1.8 The outlines of the fronds of 
ferns and their nervation. 1884 Bower & Scott De Sary’s 
5 ap 168 ‘T'hose vessels.. which traverse the nervation of 
the leaf. 


{f as prec. + -1ZE.] 
b. 
e. To tyran- 


tion, as Revealed in Vital Magnetism. 

So Ne‘rvature. 

1866 Dk. Arcyt.cc Reityu of Law iv. 195 In the mantis 
the tracery, .is drawn in imitation of the nervature of a leaf. 

Nerve (nav), sé. Also 6-7 nerue, 7 nerv. 
[ad.L. zerv- 2s sinew, tendon, bow-string, etc., app. 
related to the synonymous Gr. vedpoy, which in 
later use (Galen, etc.) also has the mod. sense of 
‘nerve’. Hence also It. xervo, Sp. nervio, F. 
nerf; the latteris represented in MI:.: see Nenr.] 

I. 1. A sinew or tendon. In later use only 
poe. or in phr. fo strain every nerve, to make 
the utmost (physical) exertion. 

1538 Starkey Z£ngland u. i. 158 Thys ordur, vnyte, and 
concord, wherby the partys of thys body are, as hyt were, 
wyth senewys and neruys knyt togyddur. ¢1605 Dray- 
TON Odvs xiti, 30 Vp whose steepe side who swerues, It 
Lehoues t’haue strong Nerues. 1671 Mit Ton Samison 1646 
This utter'd, straining all his nerves, he bow'd. 1697 Dry- 
DEN Virg, Georg. ut. 297 Before his tender Joints with Nerves 
are knit. 1736 Grav Statins ii. 7 He..Brac’d all his 
nerves, and every sinew strung. 1784 Cowrer 7ask 111. 90 
He that sold His country, or was slack when she required 
His every nerve in action and at stretch. 1818 SHELLEY 
Julian 425 Like some maniac monk, | had torn out The 
nerves of manhood hy their hleeding root. 1871 L. STEPHEN 
V layer. Jeur. (1894) viii. 184 We strained every nerve to 
reach the top. 

Jig. 1780 Jt.rFeRson Corr. Wks. 1859 I. 251 We shall exert 
every nerve to assist you. 1860 Suites Se/f Help 164 
Lawrence and Montgomery, .strained every nerve to keep 
tbeir own province in perfect order. 

+b. [After L. use.] The penis. Obs. rare. 

1662 J. Barcrave Pope Alex. V/1 (1867) 138 Receiving so 
many blows a day with a bull's nerve until he was heaten to 
death. 1693 DrvDen Furvenad x. 262 The limber Nerve, in 
vain provok'd to rise. 1693 — /ersius iv. (1699) 462. 

2. fg. in fl. ‘Those things, parts, or elements, 
which constitute the main strength or vigour of 
something. 

1603 SHAKS. .Weas. for M. 1. iv. 53 Those that know the 
very Nerues of State. 1638 Sik “i. Herserr 7 raz. (ed. 2) 
86 Not that he wanted (the nerves of war) mony. 1683 
Argt. for Unio 20 ‘Vhey have the Nerves of worldly 
Power, that is, banks of Money. 1776 Gisuon Decl. 5 /% 
xvi. 1. 564 Prosperity had relaaed the nerves of discipline. 
1832 AusTIN Furispr.*(1879) 1. 301 Good laws well ad- 
intnistered are..the nerves of the comnton weal. 

b. szzg.in same sense. Also applied to persons. 

1606 SHaks. 77. 6 Cx. 1. iii. 55 Agamemnon, ‘hou great 
Commander, Nerue, and Bone of Greece, 1682 Drayven & 
Lee Dk, Guise u. ti, Ordnance, munition, and the nerve of 
war, Sound infantry, 1726 CavatLier Ze. 1. 109 Money, 
which is the Nerve and Sinew of War. 1838 Bosw. SaitH 
Carthage 341 Hannibal had been the nerve and soul of the 
war. 1894 ILuncwortH Persouality iti. 65 Morality, which 
is the very nerve of personality. 

ec. pl. without const. Kesources. rare —". 

1643. Pryxne Sov. Power Parl. 1. 2 His Revenues; 
(the Nerves with which he should support this unnaturall 
civill warre), E 

3. Strength, vigour, energy. 

1605 Cuarman, etc. East. Hoe i. i, Braue Gossip, all 
that I can do To my best Nerue, is wholy at your seruice. 
1659 Mitton Civ. Power Wks. 1851 V. 336 Having herin 
the scripture so copious and so plane, we have all that can 
he properly calld true strength and nerve. 1671 — Sassou 
638 He led me on to mightiest deeds Above the nerve of 
mortal arm. 1760-2 Gotpsm. Cit. HV. Ixxti, Not..too near 
extreme wealth to slacken the nerve of labour. 1841 CaTLIn 
N. Amer. Lud. Wi. (1844) 11. 207 Nerve was given liberally 
to our paddles. 1874 Stuses Const. Hist. ix. (1897) I. 269 
The Normans .. added nerve and force to the system with 
which they identified themselves. 

b. ¢ransf. Texture (of wool). 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 144 Too long a continuance of the 
wool in the yolk water, hurts its quality very much... It is 
said then to have lost its nerve, 

ce. Of cork: (see quot.). 

1878 Encycl. Brit, V1. 402/1 In the heating operation the 
surface is charred, and therehy the pores are closed up, 
and what is termed ‘nerve’ is given to the material. 

4, A sinew or tendon extracted from the body of 
an animal, esp. as used for some purpose. 

1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland 100 Pine or Deale hoards, not 
fasten’d with nails, hut sew’d together .. commonly with 
Rain-deers nerves. 1802 Brookes’ Gazettver (ed, 12) s.v. 
Lapland, They prepare tl:e nerves of the raindeer in such 
a manner as to make them serve for thread. 1865 TyLor 
Early Hist, Alan, 130 They would throw nerves or sinews 
into the fire. 

b. poet, [After L. use.] A bow-string. 

1719 YounGc Susris 1. i, When a Persian arin Can thus 
with vigour tis reluctance hend, And to the nerve its stub- 
horn force subdue. 1791 Cowper /dfact vi. 371 Teucer had 
newly fitted to the nerve An arrow keen. 1818 Keats 
Exndyut, w. 411 He tries the nerve of Phoebus’ golden bow, 
Jig. 1781 Cowrer 7adle-7. 623 Then like a bow long 
forced into a curve, The mind, released from too constrained 
a nerve, Flew to its first position. 

c. (See quot. and Du Cange, s.v. Nervus.) 

1854 Wiseman Fadiola u. xxi, Let this Lucianus be kept 
in the nerve (stocks) with his feet stretched to the fifth hole. 

+5. Se. Anarrow band or strap of material used 
to ornament a garment. Ods, rare". 

After French use: cf. NERVE v. 1. 

1531 Ace. Ld. H. Treas. Scotl. (1905) V1. 20 For xv elnis 
niak ar n..to he ane goune cuttit out with tway nervis of 
the self. 

6. a. Sot. One of the ribs or fibres of vascular 


a 


NERVE. 


matter extending through the parenchyma of a 


leaf; esp. the midrib. 

1985 Hiains tr. Zunius’ Vomencl. 113 Neruus. The nerue, 
sinew or string of a leafe, as in plantaine. 1607 Topsect 
Four-f, Beasts (1658) 474 There is an herb,. the nerve 
whereof in the middle is red. 3671 Marten in ctce. Sez. 
Late Voy. u, (1694) 63 Vhrough the middle of it run two 
black Stroaks or Nerves to tbe Stalk. 1712 tr. Pomet’s 
Hist. Drugs 1. 180 Yhe Leaves are smal and fine, grow- 
ing by Couples on each Side of a Nerve or Rib. 1796 
Witnertne rit. Plants (ed. 3) IL]. 794 The nerve or kez 
does not extend to the extremity of the leaves. 1835 Linp- 
nev /ntrod. Bot, (1839) 129 lf other veins similar to the 
inidrib pass from the base to the apex of a leaf, such veins 
have been named nerves. 1863 M. J. Berxerev rit. 
sosses iii. 14 There is one central nerve of variable length 
and thickness, occasionally projecting far beyond the tip of 
the leaf. 

b, £né. =NERVURE. ; 

1833 Lyect Princ. Geol, IIL. 277 The nerves of the wings 
in alinost all the Diptera, are perfectly distinct. 

7. Arch, (See quots.) 

A French sense, perh. never in actual English use. 

1727-38 Cuambers Cyc/. s.v., Nerves, in architecture,denote 
the mouldings of projecting arches of vaults. 1823 P. 
Nicnotson Pract. Build. 589 Nerves, the mouldings of the 
groined ribs of Gothic vaults. 1850 Parker Gloss, . 
(ed. 5) 325 Nerves, a term sometimes applied to the ribs 
and mouldings on the surface of a vault, but it is not 
technical. 

IL. 8. A fibre or bundle of fibres arising from 
the brain, spinal cord, or other ganglionic organ, 
capable of stimulation by various means, and 
serving to convey impulses esp. of sensation or 
motion) between the brain, etc., and some other 


part of the body. 

1606 Suaks. Aut, & Cl. iv. viii. 21 Yet ha we A Braine 
that nourishes our Nerues. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 400 An 
Eye. thrust forth, so as it hanged a pretty distance by the 
Visuall Nerve. 1656 tr. //obdes’ Elem. Philos. (1839) 392 
Certain spirits and membranes, which..involve the brain 
and all the nerves. 1704 F. Futter Wed. Gyeen. (1711) 
25 Cutting off a Nerve always causes the wasting of the 
Part to which that Nerve leads. 1744 Berketey Siris 
§ 102 As the nerves are instruments of sensation, it follows 
that spasnis in the nerves may produce all symptoms. 1800 
Med. Jrul. \V. 340 Fallopius was the first who distinguished 
this nerve from the proper nerve of the voice. 1868 Spexcrn 
Princ. Psychol, (1872) 1. 1. iii, 207 A nerve is a thread of 
unstablé nitrogenous substance..along which..there runs 
a wave of molecular change. 1873 Mivarr Elem, Aut. 
399 Mhe spinal nerves arise in pairs from opposite sides of 
the spinal inarrow. 


b. In non-scientific use, with reference to feel- 


ing, courage, etc. 

1601 B. Jonson Poctaster Introd., Light, I salute thee, 
but with wounded nerues. 174z Pore Dune, wv. 56 Chro- 
matic tortures soon shall.. Break all their nerves, and fritter 
all their sense. 1764 Gotpsst. /vav, 220 Those powers that 
..Catch every nerve, and vibrate through the frame. 1802 
Mar. Encewortu Augelina iv, Not the fittest companion 
in the world for a person of your ladyship’s nerves. 
1842 Vennyson Walking to Mailgs What know we of the 
secret ofa man? His nerves were wrong. 1879 Browsinc 
Martin Relph 56 We soldiers need nerves of stecl ! 

ce. transf. and fig. 

1681-6 J. Scort Chr. Life (1747) VIL. 280 The political 
Nerves and Arteries, by which their several Parts .. are 
united to one another. 178: Cowrer Vadle-T. 487 The 
Muse..pours a sensibility divine Along the nerve of every 
feeling line. 1856 Srancey Senal g Jad, ii. (1858) 126 The 
nerves of the faith of Israel were not unstrung. 1898 H. H. 
Furness Pref Winter's Tale 13 In feeling the pulse of 
that public he had as a guide the most sensitive of nerves: 
the pocket. 

d. p/. A disordered nervous system ; nervousness. 

1890 Spectator 5 Apr., As to his dying of ‘nerves’, that is 
a story sure to be circulated about anybody whose life it is 
necessary to guard. 1892 M. Nortu Aecoll. /lappy Life 
[. 107 That tree..always gavé ine a fit of nerves. 

9. Nervous fibre. 

1839-47 Todd's Cycl. A uat, LIL. 596/1 The influence which 
nerve exerts upon muscle to provoke it to contraction. 
1877 Huxrey & Martin £len, iol. 257 Tease out a bit of 
ftesh nerve in..sodic chloride. 

Sig. 1778 Miss Burney “velina \xiv, ‘Your Ladyship's 
Constitution..is infinitely delicate, ‘Indeed it is...1 ane 
nerve all over!’ 1855 Prescott Philip 17, 1. (1857) 79 Paul 
seemed to be always in a state of nervous tension. ‘ Ile is 
all nerve’, the Venetian minister.. writes of him. 


b. An attack or fit of nervousness. 


1815 Jane Austen Eunua xi, She..had many fears and 
many nerves. 

10. Courage or coolness in exciting or danger- 
ous circumstances ; boldness, assurance. 

1809 W. [kvInG Anickerd, 1. ii. (1820) 365 He. .spoke forth 
likeaman of nerve and vigor. 1826 Disranct Viv.Grry it. 
alll, You have nerve enough, you know, for anything. 1852 
Tennyson Ocde Wellington 37 O iron nerve to true occasion 
true! 1873 Brack Pr. Thule xxvii. 456 Do you think you 
have nerve to cut this hook out of my finger ? 

ML. atirib. and Comd. a. Attributive, as verve- 
ache, -action, -branch, -bulb, -bundle, -chatn, etc. 
, The number of such combs., esp. in recent medical works, 
4S very great; only some of the earlier or more prominent 
¢aamples are illustrated here. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IIL. 217 *Nerve-ache 
of the face. 1889 Mivarr Truth 266 The other “nerve- 
actions, which are not felt. 1877 M. Foster Phystol. i. i. 
344 The sensory nerves..can readily be traced in the mixed 

nerve-branches. 1888 Routeston & Jackson Amin, Life 
678 The granular mass..is probahly a sensory ‘nerve-bulb. 
1876 Bristowe Th. & Pract, Med. (1878) 279 The connective 
tissue of tbe *nerve-bundles, 1888 Rotieston & Jackson 


‘ 


95 


Anin. Life 305 A ventral sinus.. lodging the *nerve-chain, 
31879 S!. George's Hosp. Rep. 1X. 781 Those who study 
*nerve diseases. 1884 tr. Lofze's Metaph. 456 Producing 
effects in the same ‘nerve-element. 1874 Garrop & Baxter 
Mat. Med. 182 It is doubtful whether it affects the motor 
*nerve-ends. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Aninn Life 498 
‘Vhe antennz lodge peculiar *nerve-endings. 1855 Q. Kev. 
XCVI. 110 There is already a mind to attend to the “nerve 
excitation. 1879 Harvan Lyesigh¢ ii, 19 The internal.. layer 
is composed of delicate *nerve-tibrils. 1839-47 Vodd’s Cycd. 
Anat. ILL 594/t The *nerve filaments are simply placed 
in juxta-position. 1870 Rottesron Aim, Life 132 ‘The 
chain of *nerve gangha. 1878 J. Fiske in .V. dimer, Rew, 
CXXVI. 33 ‘he causation of consciousness by *nerve- 
matter. /6re/. 36 The *nerve-motion, in disappearing, is 
simply distributed into other nerve-inotions, 1879 Cacber- 
woop Mind & Sr, ii. gx A network of controlling fibres, 
known asa *nerve-plexus, 1877 Huxcey & Martin £lem. 
Sirol, 24x Divide the *nerve-rvots of the spinal cord. 1839- 
47 Todd's Cyct. Anat, UL. 593/1 Bound together by fibrous 
membrane, the *nerve-sheath. 3884 J. Tait dined it Matter 
(1892) 123 ‘Vhe unit of sensation is a *nerveshock. 1876 
Bernstein Five Senses 23 In the healed scar the *nerve- 
stems are often irritated. 1876 rans. Clinical Soc. 1X. 
101 Something like the ‘ *nerve-storm’ of migraine swept 
the medulla oblongata. 1888 Rotteston & JacKSON 
Anim, Life 563 The. .radial vessels lie beneath the corre- 
sponding “nerve structures. 1839-47 Yodd's Cycl. Anat, 
111. 596/1 We have no evidence of any mingling of the true 
*nerve-substance with the sarcous elements, 187z Humeurv 
Myology 7 ‘Vhe arrangement does not interfere with the 
*nerve-supply. 1868 Srencer /?rinc. Psychol, (1872) 1.1.1, 
12 Were it the sole function of *nerve-tissue to originate 
motion. 1839-47 Jodd’s Cycl. Anat. IIL. 6477/2 A very 
interesting form of ‘nerve-vesicle. 1878 WV. Almer. Kev. 
CXXVI. 35 Heat-waves, light-waves, *nerve-waves, etc. 

b. Objective, as xerve-culting, -destroying, -dis- 
solving, -trritating, -rending, -shaking, -slretching, 
-trying ; instrumental, as werve- ridden, -shaken. 

1831 Youart //orse 110 The operation of neurotomy, or 
*nerve-cutting. 1874 J. W. Lone Amer. Wildfowl 31 
They must consequently have greater bone-smashing and 
“nerve-destroying effects. 1842 Tennyson Mis. Sin 44 The 
*nerve-dissolving melody Flutter’d headlong from the sky. 
1887 Hissev //oliday on Road 162 The sounds are rather 
peace-giving than “nerve-irriiating. 1897 Month Oct. 374 
The next *nerve-rending sound which might occur. 1892 
E. LawcessGrania [1.7 He. seemed to be even more *nerve- 
ridden than usual, 1818 Scott Hré. Midl, xiii, Men whose 
spirits .. are *nerve-shaken, timorous, and unenterprising. 
1897 Marv Kincstev 1, Africa 192 During breakfast their 
conduct is *nerveeshaking. 1879 S/. George's [losp. Rep. 
IX. 332 This case.. was treated by *nerve-stretching. 1853 
R. S. Surtens Spouge’s Sp. Tour (1893) 175 The more 
“nerve trying noise of a floundering stumble over a heap 
of stones. 

12. Special combs., as nerve-canal, -cavity, the 
pulp-cavity of a tooth; nerve-cell, one of the 
cells composing the cellular element of nervous 
tissue; also «u//rrd.; nerve-centre, a group of 
ganglion-cells closely connected with one another 
and associated in performing some function; also 
fig.; nerve-collar = nerve-ring; nerve-cord, a 
cord of nervous tissue; nerve-deafness, deafness 
due to disorder of the acoustic nerve: nerve- 
fibre, the fibrous matter composing the nervous 
system, or one of the thread-likc units of this; 
nerve-force, tlie force supposed to be liberated 
in nerve-cells; nerve-glue, rneuroglin; nerve- 
instruments, deutists’ instruments for extracting 
or destroying a nerve, or for cleaning out the 
nerve-cavity (Knight, 1875); nervc-knot, a gan- 
glion; also fiy.; nerve-needle, (a) an czxsthesio- 
meter; (4) a dental instrument (see the quot. for 
nerve-canal); ‘}nerve-oil, an oil for strained 
sinews (ods.); nerve-paste, a paste used to kill 
the nerve of a tooth; nerve-plate, a disk-like 
termination of a nerve; nerve-ring, the nerve- 
cords and ganglia forming a ring round the ceso- 
phagus in worms and other animals; nerve- 
track, ‘the collective nerve-fibres which run 
through parts of the central nervous system to a 
distant collection of ganglion-cells’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1892); so nerve-tract; nerve-trunk, a main 
stem or chief nerve ; nerve-tube = nerve-fibre; 
so nerve-tubule ; nerve-tunic, an investiture of 
nervous tissue; nerve-twig, one of the ultimate 
ramifications ofa nerve; nerve-winged a., having 
wings marked with nerves. 


1875 Knicut Diet. Mech. 1321/2 Nerve-needle, a tool used 
for broaching out the “nerve-canal, /bid/. s.v. Nerve 
fustruments, Instruments for excavating and filling ‘uerve- 
Cavities, 1873 A. Funt Physiol, Man i. 18 The *nerve- 
cells .. are the only parts capable .. of generating the 
nerve-force. 1877 Huxtey & Martin Elem, rol, 259 The 
nerve-cell layer. 1868 Srexcer Prine. Psychol. (1872) 1.1. 
vi. so9 The *nerve-centre which is the seat of the sensation. 
1888 Bavce Amer. Commi, ci. IVI. 418 Wall Street is the 
great nerve centre of all American business, 1888 RotcEsToN 
& JACKSON Anitn. ak 11g The buccal mass, the *nerve- 
collarand the columellar muscles. 1877 Huxcey & Martin 
lem, Biol. 150 Tease out a bit of..fresh *nerve-cord in 
water, 1899 Allbuti'’s Syst. Med. Vi. 805 Symptoms of 
*Nerve deafness. 1839-47 Vodd's Cyct. Auat. IIL. 592/1 
Remak and others describe three distinct parts in the *nerve 
fibre, 1855 Bain Scuses & Int. 1, ii. § 23 ‘he conducting 
power of nerve fibre. 1872 Huxiety Physiol, 212 Every 
fraction of a tone. .is represented by its separate nerve-fibre, 
1851 CARPENTER Man, Phy's. (ed. 2) 38 The “nerve-force 
«must be accounted ,.as the highest of all the forms of 
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vital force. 1877 E. R. Conner Sus. Faith ii. 83 When 
the nerve force ceases to act, all manifestation of tbe 
presence of mind ceases, 1879 CaLDeRwoop Mii‘ & Br, 
u. 25 Whe cells are packed together in a glutinous sub- 
stance, which Virchow has named *nerve-glue. 18 
Penny Cycl. I. 232/1 Tbe nervous system of the arachnida 
is ganglionic, consisting of *nerve-knots (ganglia). 1886 
‘TY. Harpy A/ayor Casterér, I. 113 Casterbridge was.. but 
the pole, focus, or nerve-knot of the surrounding country 
life. 1607 Torsett Four-/. Beasts (1658) 277 Anoint his 
body all over with *Nerve oil. 1888 Aucycl. Brit. XXIV. 
187/1 Strands connecting dorsal *nerve-plate with outer 
wall of collar, 1878 Bett Gegenbirnr’s Comp. Anat. x10 It 
is clear that they represent sensory organs from their 
intimate connection with the *nerve-ring, 1877 M. Foster 
Physiol. 1. i. 344 When the anterior roots are cut, the motor 
nerves alone degenerate, and can be similarly diagnosed 
in a mixed *nerve-tract. 1851 Careenter Wan, Phys. (ed, 2) 
463 [fall the *nerve-trunks supplying the organ on one side 
be divided. 1893 Eccces Sciatica 69 Inflammation of the 
nerve-trunk or its branches. 1839-47 J odd's Cycl. Anat. IMI. 
592/1 It is evident that the contained matter of the *nerve- 
tube is extremely soft. 1879 Sé. George's Hosp. Ref. 
1X. 803 The nerve-tubes of the white matter were natural. 
1893 Ecctes Scéatica 31 Where there is a change in the 
*nerve-tubules themselves, 1888 Encycl, Brit, XXIV. 184/1 
An elongate aniinal, with a plexiform *nerve-tunic, 1899 
Allbutt s Syst. Med, V\11. 20 \f we find. .the *nerve-twigs 
of the limb affected. 1884 Lessure Hour Dec. 742/1 The 
well-marked, *nerve-winged, solitary ant-lion. 

Nerve (naiv), v. Also 6 nerue, nerf. [In 
sense t, ad. F. xerver (Godef. Comp/.); otherwise 
from the sb.} 

tl. ¢rans. Sc. To ornament with threads or 
narrow bands of some material. Ods. rare. 

agor Dovctas Pal. //out. 1. xlvii, Mony entrappit steid 
with silkis seir, Mony pattrell neruit with gold 1 tald. 
1532 Ace. Lil. H. Treas. Scott. (1905) VI. 24 For foure elnis 
blak taffateis to nerve and geit them [sc. hose}. 1§32 /¢/. in 
Pitcairn Crim. Triads 1. 276" Ane pair of hoise... Iter, for 
ij elnis taffate, todraw pame and nerf fame. 

2. To give strength or vigour to (the arm, etc.). 

@ 1749 A. Hite (T.), Shou, last, Tremendous goddess, 
nerve this lifted arm! aggx E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 1. 105 
‘The mingling currents..Nerve the strong arm, and tinge 
the blushing cheek. a 1810 SHELLEVI/, Nicholson Fragnt. 3 
How long will horror nerve this frame of clay? 1870 
Buyant /iiad V1. xv, 10g He nerved their limbs With vigor 
ever new. 

jg. 1856 Emerson Lng. /raits, Literature, A good 
writer. .nakes haste to chasten and nerve his period by 
English monosyllables. 1887 Bowen Virg. diuetd ww. 452 
Further to nerve her purpose to leave this world of the sun. 

3. To imbue with courage, to embolden. 

1810 Scott Lady of L. v. xiv, The word.. nerves my 
heart, it steels my sword. 1849 Grote Gyecece 11. Xxxix. 
(1862) IL. 414 We find thus the Athenians nerved up to the 
pitch of resistance. 1877 BLack Greee Past. tii, \ murmur 
of indignant repudiation nerved him to a further effort. 

absol, 1842 Lytvon Zanoni 1. iii, So much that warmed, 
and animated, and nerved. 8 Lowette 70C. F. Bradford, 
Bracing essences that nerve ‘lo wait, to dare, to strive. 

b. zefl. (also with mind, etc.). 

1821 Byron 7wo Fose. 1.1, He hath nerved himself, And 
now defies them. 1829 Lytton Deverewx 1. iii, 1 think 
you have been now some years nerving your inind to the 
exertion. 1887 RK. N. Carey Uncle A/axv xxvii. 212 His 
eapression..was that of a man who was nerving himself 
to bear some great trouble, 

+ 4. intr. To show signs of nervousness. Ods.—' 

1801 tr, Gabrtell’s Myst, {/usb. 11. 197 Bless me, how 
dark it is! you ought to have had lamps! Come, child, how 
you nerve! 

Nerved (naivd), f/. a, [f. Nerve sd. +-ED?. 

1. Sol, Of leaves: Having a nerve or nerves; 
ribbed. Also in combs., as one-, five-nerved, 

1800 Asiatic Ann. Ree. 264/1 Leaves. .entire, one nerved, 
sinooth, veinless, 1835 Linptry /utrod. Bot. (1839) 129 A 
leaf with such an arrangement of its veins has been called 
anerved leaf. 1874 Garrop & Baxter A/at, Med. 226 
The leaf..minutely crenated five-nerved. 

b. “fer. (See quot.) 

¢ 1828 Rerrv Lucycl. Her. 1, Nerved..is said of leaves 
and plants, the fibres of which are borne of a different tinc- 
ture, 1868 Cussans //er. (1893) 104. oy. : 

2. In Comb. Waving nerves of a specified kind, 
as full-, strong-, weak-nerved., 


Nerveless(naivlis), a. [f. NERVE sé. + -LESs.] 

1. Wanting in nerve, incapable of effort, weak, 
inert. a. Of persons, their wills, etc. 

1742 Porr Dunc. w. 41 There sunk ‘Thalia, nerveless, 
cold, and dead. 1796 Morsk Awer, Geog. 1. 687 Other 
concurrent causes have rendered them corrupt and nerve- 
less, 1858 Menivace Nou, Emp. Wi. (1865) VII. 69 As an 
old soldier he despised the nerveless mob of the streets. 
1885 £'‘fool Daily I'ost 7 Mar. 4/6 A nerveless diplomatist 
who has only to be menaced and he will yield. 

b. Of the body or its parts. 

1744 AKeNsIDE /’leas. /niag.1. 519 His keen tempestuous 
arm Hung nerveless, 1792 S. Rocers /*/eas. Mem. it. 53 
His high heroic spirit bleeds, And from his nerveless frame 
indignantly recedes. @ 1821 Keats //yferton 1.18 His old 
right hand lay nerveless, listless, dead, Unsceptred. 1878 
B. Tavtor Denkaliou 1. Vv. 43 He seems to slumber, head 
on nerveless knees. F 

2. Of actions, conditions, etc.: Characterized by 


lack of vigour or energy. 

1735, Thomson Liberty 1, 448 Sad o’er all, profound 
dejection sat, And nerveless fear, 185: Ruskin Sfones 
Ven, (1874) 1.i. 15 Sinking into nerveless rest.., incapable 
of advance or change. 1888 Mrs. Srenper Kept Secret 
IIL. viii. 136 A spiritless and nerveless life had been his. 

b. Of style in writing, drawing, etc. | 

3763 Wakburton Doct, Grace 1. ix, The Western 
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Elequence .. appeared nerveless and effeminate. 1822 
Blackw. Alag. X11. 719/: Lord Byron retains the same 
nerveless and pointless kind of blank verse. 1899 Daily 
-Vezus 20 Feb. 8/4 His nerveless drawing, his awkwardness 
in the grouping. 

3. a. Sot, and Ent. Having no nervures. 

1796 Witnerinc Sit, Plants (ed. 3) I]. 831 Leaves 
nerveless, cloven, points acute. 1841 E. Newman J/usects 
iv, vi. 271 The fore and hind wings are alike,..generally 
nerveless. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 329 Enphorbia para- 
lias: leaves. .nerveless. 

b. Anat. and Zool, Having no nerves. 

1862 Syd. Soc. Vear-bk. 18 The nerveless spots of the 

. muscle, 1880 Bastian Brain g The nerveless Amozba. 

Hence Ne‘rvelessly adv. 

18so HawrtHorne Scarlet L. xxiii, A man .. that tottered 
on his path so nervelessly. 1894 Mrs. Dyan Alan's Aceping 
(1899) 339 Her hand..fell nervelessly to her side. 

A 


Ne'rvelessness. [f. prec. + -NESS.] 
nerveless condition; want of nerve. 

1857 R. Tomes Amer. in Japan vi. 130 He sank into a 
state of nervelessness and emaciation painful to look upon. 
1888 77es 25 Sept. 9/3 He has been exonerated by tbem 
from. .gross stolidity and nervelessness. 

Nervelet. vare. [f. Nerve sd. +-Let.] ta. 
Atendril. Ods. b. A little nerve. 

1648 Herrick Hesper., The Vine, Her Belly, Buttocks, 
and her Waste, By my soft nervlits were embrac’d. 1834 
Gosse du Russet 4 Silver 20 Every nervelet tbat upbraids 
Takes comfort from the pangs that pass. 

Ne‘rvid, ¢. rare. [f. Nerve sb.+-1p.] Ner- 
vous, strong. 

1813 T. Buspy Lacretizs v. 1183 What earth spontaneous 
gave,..Careless they took, and propt their nervid powers. 
Lbid, 1549 Whose limbs so nervid not to quake, when roll 
The pealing thunders? 

Nervifo‘lious, ¢. vare—. ff. L. nerv-us 
Nerve + foltum leaf. Cf. F. xerorfolié.] Having 
nerved leaves. 

@ 1682 Sir T. Browne AZisc. Tracts (1683) 21 The learned 
Bauhinus hath not placed it in the Classis of Lilies, but 
nervifolious Plants. ‘ 

Nervine (ns1vain), @. and sb, Afed. [ad. 
mod.L. sevvinzs relating to the sinews or nerves 
(in late L. ‘made of sinews’): cf. F. servzz, It. 
and Sp. 2erviz0.] 

A. adj. +1. Used for the sinews. Ods. rare. 

1661 Lovett Hist. Anim. & Ain. 423 (Rickets are cured 
by] balsam of Tolu, the nerviue ointment, aregon, and 
imartiat. 

2. Waving the quality of acting on the nerves, 
so as to restore them to a normal state; relieving 
disorders of the nervous system. 

1718 Quincy Compl. Disp. 93 This..enters alinost into 
all the ner,ine compositions of tbe Shops. 1822-34 Good's 
Study dled. (ed. 4) U1. 446 The warm nervine stimulants 
as musk, camphor, valerian. 1897 A d/butt’s Syst. Aled. 11. 
883 One of those nervine agents which all people civilized 
or uncivilized..discover to soothe the nervous system. 

B. sé. 1. A medicine that acts upon and 
strengthens or soothes the nerves ; a nerve-tonic, 

1730 Stuarr in Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 361 Other Medi- 
cines taken from the common Class of Nervines. 1777 
Licutroot Florva Scot. 1. 85 The roots are esteein'’d 
an excellent nervine. 1866 Warinc Trop. Res.222 The use 
of tonics..of that class termed nervines of which nux vomica 
is the best. 

Jig. 1803 Beooors Hygéia 1x.113, | know not if stories.. 
would not prove excellent nervines and anodynes. ; 

2. A greasy preparation tsed in massage. 

1887 D. MaGuire 47t Massage ii. (ed. 4) 35 A masseurcan 
use.. balsam of opodeldoc, nervine, and fierveranti. 

Ne‘rviness. vave—°. [f. Nervy a. + -NEsS.] 
Sinewiness, 

1611 Frorio, Neruosita, sinewinesse, neruinesse, 

Nerving (nd-1vin). For. [f. NERVE sb, + -1NG1,] 
A nerve or rib ofa leaf. 

1861 S. THomson Hild Fl, u1. (ed. 4) 215 Many of the 
glumes and palez of tbe grass flowers are marked by 
nervingsor ribs. 

Nervism (n5‘1viz'm). 

1. Nerve-force. 

1836-9 Todd's Cycl. Anat, 11. 94/2 Is the agent discharged 
by the fish..identical with common nervism? /éid. 95/2 
Theories which make nervism identical with electricity. 

2. Nervons excitement. 

1887 Smites Life & Labour 67° An altogether abnormal 
state of nervism and exaltation. 

Nervo- (also + nerveo-), combining form of L. 
nervus NERVE, as in Nervo-muscular a., con- 
cerned with both nerves and muscles; Nervo- 
sangui‘neous a., of a nervous and sanguine 
temperament ; Nervo-vi'tal @., concerned with 
the nervous and vital fnnetions. 

1822 Goop Study Aled. 1V: 659 The learned Pereboom.. 
has divided palsy..into three species; a nervous, muscular 
and *nerveo-muscular. 1862 Spencer First Princ. u. xvii. 
§ 143 (1875) 391 The visible nervo-muscular actions. 1897 
Allbutt’s Syst. Med. U1. 493 Vhe nervo-muscular machinery 
seems to be poisoned by the toxins in the blood. 1884 
Harper's Mag. Aug. 440/2 Ultra-susceptible and *nervo- 
sanguineous subjects. c¢ 1850 in Cosmopolitan (1896) XX. 
370/1 He will displace some of the *nervo-vital Auid from the 
passive brain and deposit it in his own instead. 

Nervose (notvou's), a. fad. LL. xervds-cs 
sinewy, vigorous, etc. : see NERVE sé. and -OSE.] 

+1. Affecting the sinews. Obs. rare —. 

¢ 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 99 (Add. MS.), The crampe ys 
a seknesse cordouse, opere ellys nervove. a 
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+ 2. Vigorous, energetic. Obs. rare. 

1667 H. More's Div, Dial. (1713) p. vi, Vhe nervose pro- 
secution of the main Subject of these Dialogues. 

3. +a. Consisting of, having the nature of,nerves. 

1673 Ray Journ. Low C. 144 The vapour of Quicksilver 
doth principally affect the brain and nervose parts. 1725 
N. Rospinson 7h. Physick 46 Two Kinds of Fibres,..the 
one Nervose, and exquisitely quick of Sensation. 

b. Pertaining to, characteristic of, the nerves; 
strengthening or stimulating the nerves. 

1880 Cofe'’s Tobacco Pl. 539/2 The grown man, in the full 
exercise of all the nervose functions, can use the nervose 
aliments with a prudent moderation. 

4. Bol. Of leaves: Nerved. 

1753 CHaMBERS Cycl. Supp. s.v. Leaf, Nervose Leaf, one 
whose vessels are simple, and extend themselves parallely 
from the base toward the summit, without any ramifications. 
1760 Mttter /utrod. Bot. (1775) p. xxx, A nervose leaf.. 
is one tbat hassingle veins [etc.]. 1866 77eas. Bot. 786/1. 

b. &£v/. Having nervures. 

1819 SAMOVELLE Exfomol. Compend. 219 Elytra coriaceous, 
nervose, decussating each other. 

Hence + Nervo'sely adv., strongly, vigorously. 

1678 GALE Crt. Gentiles wv. ut. 113 Aquinas has copiosely 
and nervosely defended our hypothesis. 


Ne-rvosism. [a. F. xervostsme : see prec. and 
-Isé.J A state of nervous disorder. 


1884 L. Bracnet Arx-les-bains 1. 94 Nervosism may be 
engendered by rheumatic..diatbesis. 

Nervosity (naivp'siti), [ad. L. xervdsitas 
strength: see NERVOSE a. and -ITy. Cf. F. xervo- 
sité (Cotgr.).] 

+1. Strength. Ods. rare. 

1611 Coter., Vervosité, neruositie, sinewie strength. 1681 
H. More £x4, Dan. Pref. 17 His Expositions are..devoid 
of that strength and nervosity he shews in other tbings. 

2. The state or quality of being nervous; ner- 
vyousness. 

1787 Hawkins Life Fohuson 385 How far nervosity..will 
excuse a conduct so opposite to..philanthropy. 1821 Nez 
ATonthly Mag. V1. 530 A poor cracked creature, tbe miser- 
able victim of nervosity. 1884 Pad/ A/all G. 11 Aug. 4/1 
Andrieux’s..nervosity is betrayed..in the husky and 
tremulous tones of his usually clear voice. 

b. A fit of nervousness, 

1791 I, Mitner tn Lif vi. (1842) 70 [Working] amuses, 
and it tends to lessen nervosities, and to dull pain. 

3. Hol. The fact of being nerved (Cent. Dicl.). 

Nervous (no1vas), a. Also 7 -vouse, $ nar- 
vous. fad. L. zervos-us: see NERVOSE a. and 
-ous. Cf. It., Sp., Pg. zervoso, F. nervezx.] 

+1. Affecting the sinews. Ods. rare. 

c¢ 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 99 (Ashm. MS.\, Pe crampe is 
a sijknes cordous eiber neruous, in pe wbicb.. be senewis 
weren drawen to her bigynnynge. 

2. Sinewy, muscular; vigorous, strong. a. Of 
parts of the body. Now rare. 

1413 Pilger. Sowle (Caxton 1483) 1v. xxxii. 81 Tbese armes 
ben neruous, that is to seyn wel frett with senewes. 1653 
R. Sanpers Physiogn. 248 Tbe arms strong and nervous, 
having the veins conspicuous. 1677 Sir T. HerBert 77av. 
(ed. 3) 26 Tbe body of this fish is.. narrow towards the tail, 
which is nervous. 1720 PorE /lfad xxt. 497 The nervous 
ankles bor’d, his feet he bound Witb thongs. 1763 Sir W. 
Joxes Carssa Poems, etc. (1777) 136 Nervous limbs, where 
youthful ardour glow’d. ¢ 1842 M. J. Hiccins £ss. (1875) 
p- xviii, By a judicious application of his nervous tail to 
some prominent branch. 

b. Of animals or persons. Now zare. 

1616 J. Lane Coutn. Sgr.’s Tale xt. 305 His nervous horse 
of sorrel] shininge hyde. 1756 Totoervy Hist. 2 Orphans 
IV. 186 The nervous reaper bad levelled the golden field. 
1762-9 Fatconer Shipwr. 1. 716 The nervous crew their 
sweeping oars extend. 1829 I. Taytor £uthzs, viii, 202 The 
busy, nervous, and frigid people of tbe north. 1844 Emer- 
son Lect., Vag. Amer. Wks. (Bohn) II. 296 The nervous, 
rocky West is intruding a new and continental element into 
tbe national mind. 

e. Of strength, energy, courage, etc. 

1828 Scotr F#. AZ, Perth ii, The nervous strength and 
weight of one of the muscular armourer’s [hands]. 1870 
Frovoe /iist. Eng. X1. 491 The nervous courage which 
could face death without flinching. : 

3. Of writings, arguments, etc. : Vigorous, power- 
ful, forcible; free from weakness and diffuseness. 

1637 Mepe W&s. (1672) 847 A nervous, close and well- 
composed Discourse. 1691 T. H[ate) Nez /avent. p. xiii, 
The Author hath in so nervous a Manner given.. Directions. 
1727 Gay Fables 1. xxviii, When envy reads the nervous 
lines, She frets. 1780 Cowrer Left. 2 July, Whatever is 
short should be nervous, masculine, and compact. 1828 
CartyLe AZésc, (1857) I. x97 Mr. Lockhart’s own writing is 
generally so good, so clear, direct and nervous. 1896 F, 
Haretson in 1944 Cert. June 98x The nervous and learned 
works of his more glowing autumn. 

b. So of speakers and writers. 

1775 T. SHERIDAN Art Reading 140 The plain nervous 
orator will no longer gain attention. 1867 H. Kincstey 
Silcote of S. }. 225 Miss Bronté? A good and nervous tho’ 
coarse describer of a narrow landscape. 

+4. Sinewy, tendinous. Obs. 

1541 R. Coptanp Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. Div, It is a 
heruous or synewy substaunce, 1615 Crooke Body of Alan 
777 In the originall this Muscle is broade .. & Neruous, 
1661 Lovett Hist. Anim. §& Alin. 77 Some eate the flesh 
which is very nervouse. 1726 Leoni Alberti's Archit. 1. 25/2 
The Oak, being hard, close, and nervous, and of the smallest 
Pores. 1747-96 Mrs. Grasse Cookery v. 81 Roast a piece 
of fillet of veal, cut off the skin and nervous parts. 

+b. Resembling a sinew in texture; strong. Ods. 

1601 Hotrano Pliny Il. 3 The thred it selfe that they 

make of their Flax. .is..neruous also and strong. 1655 try 
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Sorel’s Com. Ilist, Francion vu. 9 Which of all thy strings 
is the hardest to tune ?..It is that which is the biggest and 
most nervous of all. 1762 Farconrr So Dk. York 225 To 
wake the lyre.. And tune to war the nervous string. 

+e. Strung with sinews. Ods. rare—. 

1718 Rowe tr. Lacan ut. 689 From nervous Cross-Bows 
whistling Arrows fy. 

+5. Sot. Of leaves: Nerved, nervose. Ods. 

1668 Witkins Real Char. 11. iv. 78 Herbs of nervous leaves. 
1707 SLOANE Yamaica (1725) 11. 52 Seven or more ribs.. 
going through the leaf with some transverse ones, making the 
leaf very nervous. 1776 J. Lee Jutrvod. hot. 385 Nervosum, 
nervous, with Nerves extended from the Base to the Apex. 

6. Full of nerves. 

1659 Pearson Creed (1741) 189 The dilaceration of those 
nervous parts created a most sharp and dolorous sensation. 
1727 De For Eng. Tradesmian vi. (1841) 1. 44 Ay they 
lessen his stock, so they wound bim in the tenderest and 
most nervous part. 1756 Burke Sudbl. & &. 1v. ix, The 
retina, or last nervous part ofthe eye. 1855 Bain Senses & 
int, it. ti. §2 The retina, or tbe nervous coat of the eye. 

7. Of or belonging to the nerves. WVervous 


sy'slem, the complex of nerves and nerve-centres. 

1665 Phil. Trans: 1.75 Whether there be a Nervous and 
Nutritious Juice? 1740 Cueyne Regimen 168 Accidents 
that injure the arterial and nervous system. /4id. 306 The 
extreme Tenuity of.. nervous Fibre. 1830 R. Knox Séelard's 
Anat. 226 A very ancient opinion..attributed to the peri- 
cranium the origin of all the nervous membranes. 1848 
Carventer Anim. Phys. 56 The brain and spinal cord are 
termed the nervous centres. 1874 — JZent. Piiys. 1. ii. (1879) 
53 Irritating. .the cut extremity of the nervous cord. 

b. Affeeting the nerves; characterized bya dis- 
ordered state of the nerves. 

1734 CHEYNE (¢7¢/e) On Nervous Diseases. 1768 WESLEY 
Frul. 4 Jan. (1827) LI. 302 [tis the most efficacious medicine 
in nervous disorders. 1813 L. Hunt in Lxamminer 22 Feb. 
1133/2 It wasa disorder of what is called the nervous species. 
..Anervous consumption was apprehended. 1869 CLARIDGE 
Cold WWVater Cure 195 A severe nervous fever ensued. 1899 
Allbntt's Syst. Med. VU. 415 In all nervous cases tbe 
determination of the dose is a matter of expertinent. 

ce. Pertaining or relating to, occupied with, the 
nerves. 

1804 Gentl, Mag. LX X1V.1. 219 You have an unequivocal 
proof of nervous sympathy. 1848 Mite Pol. Econ. 1.1. §1 
(1876) 15 Labour is..either muscular or nervous. 1877 M. 
Foster Physiol. i. i. 342 The foundation of modern nervous 
physiology. 

Comb. 1858 Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. V1. 291 The elec- 
trical nervous-muscular sensibility of man. 

8. Of medicines: Acting upon the nerves or 
nervous system ; curative of nervous disordcrs. 

1718 Quincy Compl. Disp. 76 Nervous Simples..may be 
extended to take in all tbose Parts of the Materia Medica 
by which the Nerves are affected. 1790 AZed. Coman. 11. 
489, | ordered. .a cordial or nervous medicine to be taken. 
1844 Laoy G. Futterton £llen Aviddleton U1. xv. 169 She 
gave me a nervous draught. ; 

9. Of persons: Suffering from disorder of the 
nerves ; also, excitable, easily agitated, timid. 

1740 Cueyne Regimen Pref. 1-The..Consumptive, or Ner- 
vous Valetudinarian-low-livers. 1763 Brit. Wag. Aug. 406/1 
‘The ladies were too narvous to venture further than the 
entrance of the cavern. 1783 JouNson Let. to Airs. Thrale 
24 Nov., A tender, irritable, and as it is not very properly 
called.anervousconstitution. 1812 ).W.CrokerinC. Papers 
(1884) I. 39 A disposition naturally anxious and nervous. 
1865 TroLLore Belton Est. xi. 126 He was at that moment 
so nervous that be had cut himself slightly through the 
trembling of his hand. 1897 Alléute’s Syst. Aled. V 111. 296, 
I usually found the stock on both sides to be a highly 
‘nervous’ one. 

Comb, 1842 Combe Digestion 303 An energetic or excitable 
temperament, such as the bilious or nervous-bilious. 1846 
Loner. in £2/e (1891) 11. 35 Let us be calm and happy, 
rather than excitable and nervous-minded. ; 

10. Of feelings or aetions: Characterized or 
accompanied by agitation of the nerves. 

1797 Jane AusTEN Sense 4 Sens. xxix, With all the 
eagerness of the most nervous irritability. 1844 Lapy G. 
Fuccterton Ellen Middleton 11. xi. 64 With a nervous 
attempt ata laugh. 1871 Dixon Yower IIL i. 7 Nervous 

terror often makes men bold. ; 

ll. Agitating to the nerves; exciting. 

1775 CraBBe /nebriety Wks. 1834 II. 300 Tbe gentle fair 
on nervous tea relies. 1834 R. H. Froupe Aewmz, (1838) I. 
359 Really I never saw sucb a nervous sight. 1843 Ruskin 
Mod, Paint. 1. u. i. § 18 (1846) 337 It isa very nervous thing 
for an ignorant artist. 

Nervously (nd-1vasli), adv. [f. prec. +-L¥ 2.] 

1. With strength or vigour; forcibly. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. 1. 156 S. Augustine 
nervously takes from them that glorious wreatb, 1709 
Strvre Ann. Ref 1. x\viii. 483 The Writer undertook to 
weigb and examine the Grounds and Reasons distinctly, .. 
which he doth nervously. 1756 W. Dopp Fasting (ed. 2} 
12 The true ground of fasting is very fully discovered and 
nervously expressed. 1800 Maval Chron. 1V. 227 The 
authors..bave been .. nervously concise. 1884 LavrizE 
Comenins (1887) 105 Let all tbings be taught from the foun- 
dation, briefly and nervously. . § 

2. With weakness or agitation of the nerves; in 
a nervous or excited manner. 

1838 Lytton Adice t. iii, Evelyn spoke quickly and ner- 
vously, and witb quivering lips. 1858 Froupe //7st. Eng. 
III. xvii. 462 Cromwell... was waiting nervously at Green. 
wich for the result of the experiment. 1876 Haroy Ethelberta 
(1890) 336 He paused a few moments nervously. 


Nervousness (nd-ivasnés). [f as prec. + 
-NESS.} The state or quality of being nervous. 
1. Strength, vigour, force. 
1727 Baicey, vol. II, Vervousness, fulness of nerves [etc.). 
1756-82 J. Warton Ess. Pope 1. ix. 106 If there had 
i, 


NERVULE. 


been epithets joined with the other substantives, it would 
have weakened the nervousness of the sentence. 1795 
Sewarp Anecd. II. 57 His Sermons have great energy of 
thinking, and a nervousness of language. 1839 HALLAm 
Hist, Lit. 1. v. § 94 Sometimes we find a spirit and 
nervousness of strength and sentiment worthy of his naine. 
1895 Satain Daily fel. 15 May, His artistic perception has 
gained ..in strength and nervousness of grasp. 

2. Weakness of nerves. 

1798 Cuartotte Stn Fang. Philos, 1. 22 She was led 
away in a fit of extreme nervousness, 1813 Examiner 
17 May 3127/2 The present luxurious age is remarkable for 
it's nervousness. 1843 Sir C. Scupamore Med, Visit 
Grafenberg 55 So abarodne a state of nervousness, that. . 
he became painfully confused. 1878 Lecky Eng. in 18¢hC, 
II. viii. 440 His faults sprang..from extreme feebleness, 
inconstancy, and nervousness. 

Ext. 


Nervule (n3:1viz/l). fa. F. nerviele, or 
ad. L. nervielzzs, dim. of xervus NERVE.] A small 


nervure. 

1889 A thenzum 12 Oct. 491/1 A dense mass of scales 
crowded together on each side of the nervules. 1897 W. F. 
Kixsy in Mary Kingsley 1’. Africa 725 Anterior wings 
with three bull2—.. one on tbe recurrent nervuie, and the 
third on the cross-nervule running upwards from the ex- 
tremity of the internal nervule. 

Nervulet. [f.as prec. +-zT.] =NERVULF, 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol, xivi. IV. 340 Nervulet. A 
little nervure diverging obliquely from the costal into the 
disk of the wing towards the apex. 

Nervure (nauvitu). [a. F. nervire, f. L 
nervus NERVE: see -URE.] 

1. Ent, One of the slender hollow tubcs forming 


the framework of the wings of insects. 

1836 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. xxiii. (1818) 11. 347 The ner- 
vures are a kind of hollow tube.. which take their origin in 
the trunk. 1846 Dana Zooph, (1848) 155 The ridges of the 
surface constituting its nervures. 1877 Huxtey Anat. (nv, 
A nim. vit. 399 Tbe wing is strengthened by radiating thick- 
enings, or nervures, united by delicale transverse ridges. 

2. Sol. A principal vein of a leaf. 

1842 Branve Dict, Sci. etc. 1848 Linptry /nfrod. Bot. 
(ed. 4) I. 263 In order to obviate the inconvenience of usin 
the word nerve, the term nervure is now often substitute 
1861 H. Macmittan Fovtn. Page Nat. 49 What is called 
the nervure in the membraneous or ieafy species, is nothing 


more than the stalk itself. 
Nervy (n3uvi), 2. [f. Nerve sé.+-¥1.] 


1. Vigorous, sinewy, full of strength. 

1607 SHaks. Cor. 11.1. 177 Death, that darke Spirit, in’s 
neruie Arme doth lye. 1671 Satmon Syn. fed. i. xvi. 
362 ‘The musculous and nervy parts of the body. 1818 
Keats Lundy. 1. 174 Between His nervy knees there lay a 
boar-spear fk 1871 R. Ectis tr. Catwdéus \xiit. 83 On 
a nervy neck he tossing that uneasy tawny mane. 

transf. 1633 Witson in Donne's Poems 399 Thy nimble 
Satyres too, and every straine (With nervy strength) that 
issued from thy brain. 

2. Cocrageous, full of nerve. 

1882 J. Wacker Yaunt to Auld Reekie 221 His prentice 
laddie, A nervy chiel. 1893 C. Kina foes int Amb. 46 He 
was one of the nerviest men in the whole troop. 

b. Cool, confident, impudent. 

1897 Franprau Harvard Episodes 89 ‘Well, I call it 
pretty nervy’, grumbled Sears. 

3. Jerky, sudden. 

1884 Caste. Dr. Sevier xxviii, The nervy, unmusical 
waking cry of the mocking-bird. 1885 — in Century May. 
Apr. 918/2 The movements were quick, short, nervy. 

4. Requiring aerve. 

1897 Outing (U.S.) XXX. 481/2 It takes nerve, and lots 
of it, to play polo. It’s the nerviest game played. 

+ Nes, variant of Nas, was not. Ods. 

¢ 3375 Lamb. Hot 43 Eimeszeorn nes heonefre. «@ 122 
Ancr. R, 404 Neuer ernu nes ich ful pined. a1300 Thrush 
& Night. 44 1n Hazl. £. /’. 2. 1. 52 In the world nes non so 
crafti mon. ¢1320 Sir Tristr. 2215 Sore him greued his 
vene, As it no wonder nes. 

+ N:8, variant of Nis,is not. Ods. 

¢1400 MaAunDev, (Roxb.) ix. 35 Men may no3t make pe 
pitte..so depe..pat it nes at pe 3ere end full agayne, 

e8, variant of NESE, nose. 

Nesch(e, obs. forms of NESH. 

Nescience (ne‘fiéns, nzf'éns). [ad. late L. 
nesctentia, {. nesciens: see next.] Abscnce or lack 
of knowledge, ignorancc. 

1612 Woopatt Surg. Mate Pref., Wks. (1653) 19, I can yet 
adde many more needfuli particulars, which the Author 
hath in his nescience omitied. 1653 Jer. Tavtor Serm. 
for Vedr 1, viii. 92, 1 need not instance in the ignorance 
and involuntary nescience of men. 1715 A. A. Sykes 
Innoc. Error 26 If his salvation is not at stake by reason of 
his nescience. a1761 Huccins in Boswell Yohnson an. 
1780, I will militaie no Ionger against his nescience, 1831 
Cartyte Sart, Res. i. iv, The miserable fraction of Science 
which uniled Mankind, in a wide Universe of Nescience, 
has acquired. 1883 H. Drummonp Nat. Law in Spir. W’. 
(ed. 2) 160 These touching, and too sincere confessions of 
universal nescience. 

. An instance of this. rare. 

@ 1625 Boys IV&s. (1629) 306 According to these distinc- 
tions every nescience is not a sinne. 1652-62 Heviin 
Cosmogr. App. (1682) 157 The knowledge of them so imper- 
fect as comes near a Nescience. 

c. Const. of a thing. 

1637 Jackson Sern. Fer. xxvi. 19 Wks. 1844 VI. 93 Not 
Out of a nescience of this rule. 1691 E. Tavcor Behmen's 
Theos, Philos. 107 A Nescience or Oblivion of Divine 
Tranquillity, a 1734 Nortu Lives (1826) II]. 351 Brutes 
have an advantage over human kind..in their nescience of 
evils tocome. 1856 Ferrier Just, Aletaph. 414 A nescience 
of that which it would contradict the nature of all intelli- 
gence to know. 1875 Manninc Afission H. Ghost i. 6 
There was in Adam a nescience of many things, 
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Nescient (nefiént, nz-fiént), 2. and sé. [ad. 
L. nescient-em, pres. pple. of nescire to be ignorant, 
f. ze not and scire to know.] 

A. adj. Ignorant. Chiefly const. of. 


1626 Jackson Creed vii. xii. 118 Infinite knowledge..can 
neither be ignorant or nescient of anything, 1678 Cup- 
worTtH /ufell. Syst. 1. iv. 198 Such a nature, as. .is notwilh- 
standing nescient of what it doth. /éi/. v. 899 A Blind 
and Nescient..Nature. 1881 Patcrave Visions Eng, 158 
They ‘neath their feet tread nescient pride and fear, 1884 
Ruskin Fors Clav. xcv. 257 Only scientific of their... pasture, 
peacefully nescient of all beyond. 


b. Apnostic ; asserttng man's necessary ignor- 
ance of the ultimate constitution of the universe. 


1876 J. Martineau Ess. & Addr. (1891) IV. 242 A modern 
savant, whether of the Nescient or the Omniscient school. 


B. sé. An agnostic. 

1872 W. G. Warp Ess. Philos. Theism (1884) I. 63 A far 
larger number, of whom Professor Huxley may be taken 
as representative, are ‘nescients’. 1878 Morey Diderot 
If. 212 The most eager Nescient or Denier to be found in 
the ranks of the assailants of theology in our own day. 

+Ne‘scious, 2. Obs. rare. [ad. L. nescius 
ignorant, f. sesczre: see NESCIENT.] Ignorant. 

1633 T. Avams F.xp. 2 /eter iii. 5 He begins with the 
dunces, those..inscious, nescious, conscious, wilful igno- 
rants. 1683 J. Gapsury in MWharton's IVks. Pref., So 
regardless and nescious are they of the very Principles that 
lead to a just Discovery of this.. Knowledge. 

Nescock: see Nes/-cock NEst sé. 8. 

Nese, 56. Now only Sc. Forms: a. 2-4neose. 
B. 3-5 nese; 3, 6 nease, 4 neise, neyse, neies, 
4-5 nes, 5 nees(e, nece; Sc. § neys, 6, 9 neis, 
8 neese, 8-9 niz, 9 nizz, nisfe. [Early ME. 
neose, nese, perth. =MDu. and MLG. nese (hence 
Da. xase, Sw. nasa): the relationship to Nase 
and Nose is obscure.] The nose. 

a. €1175 Lamb, Hom, 127 Ure neose and ure mud and ure 
earan. ¢1205 Lay. 22845 Pa wifmen pa 3e majen ifinden.. 
kerued of hir neose. a1310 in Wright Lyric /’, ix. 34 Hire 
neose ys set as hit wel semeth. a1400 A/inor /'oems fr. 
Vernon ALS. 19/18 To ofte ichaue.. With neose i-smuilet. 

B. ¢3195 Lamé. Hom. 23 His fet and his hondan and his 
mud and his nesa. ¢1220 Bestiary 3 [If the lion] man 
bunien here, Oder Aurg his nese smel eke dal he negge. 
a 1240 Sawles Warde in O. E. fom, 1. 251 Eider cursed oder 
& fret of be odres earen & te nease alswa ¢ 1300 Harelok 
2450 Hise nese went un-lo pe crice. ¢ 1330 R. Brunnr Chron, 
(1810) 166 His nese & his ine he carfe at misauentoure. 
¢ 1400 Mauwnpey. (Roxb.) xxxi. 139 Oute of his mouthe and 
his neese commez..fyre. ¢1440 4/ph. Tales 152 As he 
kissid hym, he bate of his fadur nece. 1500-20 Dunsar 
Poems xiii. 16 Sum with his fallow rownis him to pleis That 
wald for invy byt of hisneis. 1580 Hay Demandes in Cath. 
Tract, (S. T.S.) 64 Of the wourd ye mak ane ncis of walx, 
thrawing it to quhat..absurditte ye list. 1590 Bruce 
Serm, Sacr, P 8 It will. .conjoine thee with God, and make 
all thine actions to smeli well in his nease. 1718 Ramsay 
Christ's Kirk Gr. in. xxi, [He] brak the brig o’ ’s neese. 
1798 Crawrorp Poems 86 (E.D. D.), The clout wi’ whilk 
ane dights his niz, @1800 Kob Roy xii. in Child Ballads 
IV. 247 Ilka ane that did him wrang, He beat him on the 
neis. 1884 Grant Lays & Leg. 44 Here her Tammie. . Lies 
wi’ broken niz an’ nese. 

tb. Sc. A ness or headland. Ods. rare. 

1497 Aberdeen Reg. (1844) 1. 61 It was..ordanit that ij 
kelis one the tovnis aventouris be brocht tothe neyss. 1513 
Doucias AEncis vi. viii. 58 Than I..Doun at the neis 
Rethe, by the costis law, A voyd tumb raisit. 

c. Cond, nese-bit Sc. (see quot. 1808); +nese- 
blood, the plant milfvil or yarrow; + nese-end, 
the tip of the nosc; +neselong adv., face down- 
wards; nese-wise a@., Sc. clever, sagacious {cf. 
Da. nesvis, Sw. ndsvts, impertinent]. 

a 1400 Stockholm Med. 31S. 202 Miliefoly or nesebiod or 
3arwe. ¢ 1400 Sir ewes (S.) 649 He leide him neslong [z. ». 
noselyng] to be grounde. ¢1425 Foc. in Wr.Witicker 634 
Hic purnulus,anesehende. 1483 Cath. Angl, 253/1 A Nese 
ende, firula. 1790 SHirrers Poems 138 Ye're a’ nis-wise ; 
but, ere ye sleep.. Ye'll maybe see [etc.]. 1808 Jamirson, 
Nisbit, the iron that passes across the nose of a horse, and 
joins the branks together. 

Hence + Nese v. /7a7s., to scent, smell. Ods.—} 

1637 B. Jonson Sad Shepherd 1. i, Allbe he know her, As 
doth the vauting hart his venting hind, Hee nere fra’ hence 
sall neis her i’ the wind To his first liking. 

Nese, obs. form of NEEZE v.; NIECE. 


+Nesebek. O¢s. rare. Also 4 nyse-. [Of 
obscure origin.} The name of a dish in medieval 
cookery. 

¢ 1390 Form of Cury (1780) 77 Nysebek. Take pe pridde 
part of sowre Dokks and flour perto and bete it togeder 
fetc.. ¢1430 Two Cookery-bks.1. 45 Nese Bekys. Take 
Fygys & grynd hem wel [etc.]. 

Nesesary, obs. form of NEcEssary. 

+ Nesethirl. Oés. Forms: 3 neose-purle, 
neosturle; 4 nesethirle, 5 -thyrl(e, -tyrlle, 
nesthyrylle, 6 Sc. neis-, ney(i)sthyrl; 4 nees-, 
5 nes(e)-, neasethrill, nesthryll. [ME., f. neose, 
Nese + /Adérl, Ture: cf. OE. nespyrel and nos- 
Ayrel Nostrit.] A nostril. 

¢1250 Death 235 in O. £. Afise. 182 Of his neose burles 
(v. x. neosturles] cumed pe rede leie. a1340 Hampoie 
Psatter cxiii. 14 Nesethirles pai hafe & pai sall noght smell. 
1382 Wyctir 2 Sant. xxii. 9 Smook stiede vp fro the 
neesthrillis of hym. ¢ 1440 Alph. Tales re angell.. 
stoppyd his nease-thrillis, 1523 Doucras Encis vil. v. 
201 At thair neis thyrlis the fyir fast swermand out. 


Nesewort, variant of NEEZEWoRT 06s. 


NESH. 


Nesh (nef), 2. (and adv.) Nowdia/, Forms: 
a. I hnesce, (hnysce, hnisce; nesc, nesc), 
2 nexce, neche, 3-5 nesche, nesshe, 4ness(ss)e, 
4-5 nessche, 5-6 neshe; 4-5 nesch, ness(h, 
5- nesh. 8. 3 neys(se, 4-5 neische, -sshe, 
neysshe, (5 -ssche, neyshe), 4 neisch, -ssh, 
5neysch(e, naysch(e, 9@7a/, naish. y. 5 nassh(e, 
6 Sc. nasche, 7, 9nash, 8 gnash. [OE. hnesce, = 
Du. (16th c.) wesch, nisch soft (of eggs), damp, 
sodden, foolish, Goth. Amasgzs soft, tender; the 
ultimate etym. is unknown.) 

1. Soft in texture or conststency ; yielding easily 
to pressure or force; in later use esp. tender, suc- 
culent, juicy. 

a. ¢888 K. AEtrrepo Bocth. xxxiii. § 5 pet hnesce & 
flowende weter. cgso Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xi. 8 Mid 
hnescum [Aushzv, nescum] Zerelum gescirped. c¢ 1000 Sax, 
Leceehd. 1, 96 Devos wyrt..bid hnesceum leafum. /érd. HII. 
134 Syle hymetan hnesce azere. ¢ 1200 ORMIN 995 Sineredd 
wel wipp elesew & makedd fait &nesshe. a1225 Ancr. R. 
134 Nest is herd..widuten, & widinnen nesche & softe. 
crago S. Eng. Leg. I. 75/141 Pe staf wende into fe mar- 
breston, ase it were in nesche sonds. 1340 Hamroce Pr. 
Consc. 614 Mar filthe es nane, hard ne nesshe, Pan es bat 
comes fra a mans flesshe. c¢ 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. 
Lordsh. 73 Eyren. .nesshe tobesnppyd. c1460 J. Russece 
Sk, Nurture 986 Lett hym go to bed, but looke it be soote & 
nesche. 1546 PHaER BA. Childr. (1553) Rv, The sinues of 
a child be verye neshe and tender. 1579 LANGHAM Garid, 
Health (1633) 529 Bake it hard, and apply it till it wax 
nesh. 1788 Crowe Lewesdon /idl 30 The darker fir, light 
ash, and the nesh tops Of the young hazel. 1802 Fossrookr 
Econ, Monastic Life \. vii, Their feathery leaves where 
nesh Acacias spread. a 1834 R. Surtees in G. Taylor 
Afem. (Surtees) 301 The nesh hazles, bending in the biasi. 
1844 W. Barnes Joems Rur, Life Gloss. s.v., This meat 
is nesh, 1883-in various dialects (chiefly of grass or meat, 
but also of coal, steel, etc.). 

Comb. 1864 W. Barnes in Afacm. Mag. Oct. 477 The 
nesh-bledded grass, By the young appie-trees. 

B. c 2300 Hazclok 217 The blod ran of his fleys, Pat 
tendre was, and swibe neys. 1387 Trevisa //igdex (Rolls) 
IV. 429 Harde pinges beep beltre wipstonde wip nesche 
[v.». naysche} binges ban with hard. c1430 Lypc. d/r. 
Poems (Percy Soc.) 195 Fyr..Makith hard thyng neisshe 
and..Neisshe thyng hard. 1893 {see y]. 

Comb, 1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 11, 23 Fleisch of a cok, 
neysch soden aud soliliy brayed. 

y- 1495 Vrevisa’s Barth, De P. R. xix. lili. 894 Certen 
moysture cometh at endes of certeyne wode..,as Colophonia 
and Nassh pitche. 1686 Prot S/affordsh. 148 The coal of 
the upper wallings being generally nasher; i.e. softer and 
more friable. a@1722 Liste Musbandry (1757) 250 The first 
spring-grass, which was luscious and gnash. 1893 IW2ts 
Gloss., Nash, Naish,..tender and juicy: applied to lettuce. 


+b. /ransf. Not harsh or violent. Ods. rare. 

a32z25 Aucr. R. 192 Je muwen more dreden be nesche 
dole pene pe herde of peos fondunges. 1422 tr. Secreta 
Secret., Priv. Priv, 231 A nesh brekynge and Plesaunte 
voice tokenyth a..wel y-manerit man. ¢ 1440 fariaaope 
6063 That in Armys me shall teche Thought my stroke be 
hard or nasshe. 

c. Damp, moist, wet. rave. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 333 Pe lond is nesche, 
reyny, and wyndy. 1573 Twyne 4:nerd x. Ee jb, Whan 
by nighttime nesh som blasing star All bloodred sanguine 
shewes. y . 

2. a. Slack, negligent; lacking in energy or 
diligence. 

¢897 K. AccerRED tr. Gregory's Past. C. |x. 453 Swa he 
done hadean Safettere on recceleste ne zebrenge. a@ 1225 
Ancr. R, 272 Hwon Recabes sunen..ivinded so unwaker & 
so nesche 3eleward. ¢ 1290 Beket 1589 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 152 
For pat be bischopus bifore me weren to nesche..pe stude- 
fastore 1 mot beo. 1382 Wycur Prov, xviii. 9 Who is 
nesshe [v.r. neisch] and dissolul in his werk. 1879 Miss 
Jackson Shropsh. Word.th. s.v., ’Er's a nesh piece, ‘er 
dunna do above ‘afe a day's work. 

b. Timid; wanting in courage; faint-hearted. 

1382 Wryceuir Fer. li. 46 Lest par auenlure waxe nesshe 
[v.r. neische] 3oure berte, and jee drede the heering. 1422 
tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 139 Doghty men and hardy 
hit makyth lyke women, neshe and feynie, /éid. 226 Tho 
.- bene nesse of corage anlyke to women. 12848 Hamu.ton 
Nuge Lit. 354 Nesh is applied to a cowardly, undecided 
person. 

+3. a. Tender, mild, gentle, kind; inclined to 
pity, mercy, or other tender feelings. Ods. 

¢ 897 K. AELFreD tr. Gregory's Past. C. xvii. 126 Sie dar 
eac lufu, nes deah to hnesce. g7x Blick. Hom. 99 Drihten 
nzfre ne forsyhp pa eabmodan heortan ne fa hnescesian. 
ex175 Lanth. [fom. 159 Hit melt of pe neche horte swa ded 
pe snaw to-3eines be sunne. a122g dncr. R. 334 3if pu.. 
holdest God to nesche uorlo awreken sunne. 1340 dyend, 
153 Riztuolnesse is.. pet me deb be dome ri3luol and trewe, 
ne to nesssse ne lohard, 12382 Wyctir Prov, xv.1 A nesshe 
answere brekilh wrathe; an hard woord rereth woodnesse. 
1470-85 Matory Arthur xit. xx. 641 Neuer woldest thow 
be maade neyssshe nor by water nor by fyre. ¢ 1530 Cr#, of 
Love 1092 It semeth for love his harte is tender nessh. 

+b. Easily yielding to temptation; inclined to 
lust or wantonness. O4és. . 
cro00 ELrric Hom, II. 220 Hnesce on mode to flasclicum 
lustum. ax1250 Ovwl 4 Night. 1387 Wymmon is of neysse 
[v.7. nesche] fleysse, & fleysses lustes is strong to queysse. 
@ 1300 Cursor AZ. 8986 Man for to fall in fillh o fless, Thoru 
forme kind hat es sa nesse. 1382 Wycuir 1 Cor, vi. 10 
Netber auouters, neither neische, neither Iecchours of men. 
4. Tender, delicate, weak; unable to endure 


fatigue or exposure; susceptible to cold. 
The most prevalent sense in mod. dialect use. ee 
a. ¢x000 AELFric Gert. xxxiii, 13 Ic habbe hnesce litlingas 
+.midme. ¢ 1450 Cov. Myst, (Shaks. Soc.) 32 Olre! nee was 
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NESH. 


hard, our wytt was nesche. 1553 T. Witson F Aet. (1580) 37 
We are all so weake of witte..and our hodie so neshe, that 
it looketh euer to he cherished. 1583 Stuppes Anat. Abus. 
1. (1879) 54 This pampering of our bodies makes them weker, 
tenderer and nesher, than otherwyse they would he. 1607 
Toprsett Four-f Beasts (1658) 294 If the Horse he nesh and 
tender, and so wax lean without any apparent grief. 1639 
T. ve Gray Expert Farrier 59 These..are naturally slow, 
dull, heavy, and nesh or wash of their flesh. 1789 MARSHALL 
Rur. Econ. Glouc, 1. 330 Nesk; the common term, for tender 
or washy, as spoken of a cow or horse. 1839-52 Baitey 
Festus 334 He..let All rigour do its worst, which only 
served To harden him, though nothing nesh at first. 1887 
Hatt Caine Deeuster vi, Their own little room.., where no 
fire hurned lest they should grow ‘ nesh ’. 

y- 1665-6 Phil. Vrans. 1. 318 If he be (as the Phrase is 
among Horse-masters) a Nash or Wash-Horse. 1674 Ray 
N.C. Words 34 Nash: Washy, tender, weak, puling. 1825 
Brockett WV. C. Gloss. 1860 Gro. Exiot A/id/ on Fl. iv, 
They're nash things, them lop-eared rabbits. 

b. Dainty, fastidious, squeamish. 

1839- in various dialects (see Eng. Dial. Dict.). 1848 
A. B. Evans Leicestersh. Words, Naish, or Nash,..is also 
used for dainty. ‘A naish feeder’ is said of a horse. 

+5. adsol. (usually in conjunction with Aard.) 
a. That which is soft; soft ground; also //. of 
persons (quot. ¢ 1330). Oés. 

azo00 in Thorpe Laws Il. 264 Ezhwet hnesces odde 
heardes, wetes odde driges. aro0oo Sa/. & Sat. 286 (Gr.) 
Him on hand ged heardes & hnesces. ¢1330 4 rth. & Ale77. 
8166 (Kélhing), He hadde wonder of his pruesse, Pat so leyd 
doun hard & nesse. crg4so St.Cuthbert (Surtees) 1413 Hongyr 
and calde it semed him aylde, Als he [had] gane thurgh 
harde and nesche. 1460-70 in C. Innes Sketches Early 
Sc. fist. (1861) 506 Ascendand up..hetwix the hard & the 
naysch ewyn sowth owr tothe burn. 1584 Reg. Alag. Siz. 
23 Dec., Keipand hetuix the nasche and the hard north and 
northeist. 

+b. Mild or gentle treatment. Ods. 

¢ 1200 Ormin 3734 Mann mibhte himm fon & pinenn Wibb 
hat & kald, wibp nesshe & harrd. a@arzz5 Ancr. R. 352 Pe 
deade nis nan more. .of herd ben of nesche, vor he ne iueled 
nouder. 13.. £. E, Adit. P. A. 606 Queber-so-euer he dele 
nesch ober harde. ¢1375 +7. Pains of Hell 166 in O. £. 
Alisc. 227 Pei soffred harde and noping nessche. 1417 in 
Rymer fadera (1709) 1X. 435/1 Thystwo, my Lordys wylle 
ahyde harde and nesche all weyes. 

+e. Lz nesk and hard, etc., under all or any 


circumstances. Ods. 

¢1z00 Ormin 14828 To wurrpenn herrsumm till bin Godd 
Inn _ harrd, i nesshe, & zefre. ¢1330 A7vth. §& Alert. 2961 
(Kélbing), In Nesse, in hard.., In al stedes bou him avowe. 
1390 Gower Conf. 11. 284 Lihtere is to fle the flint Than 
gete of him in hard or neisshe Only the value of a reysshe. 

+d. So For nxesh or hard, etc. Obs. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne C/rox. (1810) 228 A letter pis fole tok, 
bad him for nessh or hard peron suld no man Ioke. ¢1400 
Land Troy Bk. 17454 Holde we to-gedur for hard or nesche. 
¢ 1420 Liber Cocorunt (1862) 33 Feyre hony do into hit.. Too 
fyngurs thyke for harde or nesshe. a1460 Lydeaus Disc. 
1573 No knizht for nesche ne hard, .. Ne getep her non ostell. 

+6. adv. Softly, gently, tenderly. Ods. rare. 

1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 8964 Pis gode mold.. wess be 
meseles vet..& wipede is nessce afterward. 13.. Seuyz 
Sag. (W.) 732 Hit had of thre norices keping ;.. The child 
was keped tendre an nessche. 

Nesh (nef), 7. Nowdia/. Forms: 1 hnescian, 
hnexian, 3-5 neschen, (5 -yn, 4 neischen, 
naisschen), mnesshen, (4 mbhessen, ness-, 
neyss-', 9 dia/. nesh, naish. [OE. dxescian, 
f. hnesce NEsHa. Cf. mod, Flem. zeschen to wet. ] 

+1. intr. To become soft. Ods. 

c897 K. AtFrep tr. Gregory's Past. C. xxxvii. 271 Se 
hearda stan..hnescad ongean dat lide hlod. crooo Sax. 
Leechd. 11. 202 Hnescad se swile sone & zebersteb innan. 
c1290 5. Eng, Leg. 1. 331/286 Huy nescheden ase doth wex 
azein pe fuyre. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. clxvi. 
(Bodl. MS.), Thyse treen hrenneb nou3t in fire noper naisscheb 
in water. a1400 Relig, Pieces fr. Thornton ALS. (1867) 31 
Now es na herte sa herde pat it na moghte nesche. 

+2. trans. To make soft. Odés. 

croco AELERic Gram. (Z) 191 Mollio, ic hnexige. a@ 1100 
Eadwine's Canterb. Ps. liv. 22 Hy hnescodon spreca here 
ofer ele. ¢1z00 Ormin 1549 Pu brekesst wel pin corn & 
grindesst itt & nesshesst. a@1300 &. E. Psalter liv. 22 
Nesched als oyle his saghs hene. 1340 4 yevé. 94 God be 
uader, huanne he nhessep be herte and makep zuete and 
tretable. ¢ 1380 Wycuir Sed. Wks. 111. 68 Lys and leed. shen 
neischid ajein hy hoot. rqz2tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 
190 Loue of women..nesshyth a manes herte. 1471 Ripley 
Comp. Alch. in Ashm, (1652) 113 Nesh not your Womhe by 
drinking ymmoderatly. 

3. dial, with 77. 
back; to ‘ funk’ it. 

1881- in dialect glossaries, etc. (Yks., Chesh., Derby, 
Staff., Leic.). 

Hence Ne‘shing v6/. sd. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. clxvii. (1495) 907 The 
vertue of nesshynge nouryssheth hy heete and by moysture. 

+Ne-shhead. Obs. rare. [f. NESH a. + -HEAD. 
Cf. Du. and Flem. zeschheid.] Softness. 

c1440 Jacob's Well 238 In valeys..[are) moysture. ., softhed 
& neschhed. 1460-70 2A. Quintessence 7 Panne mars schal 
take algate be neciiets and pe softnes of saturne. 

Ne‘shly, adv. Now dial. [f. Nesu a. + -ty2,] 


Softly, gently. 

€897 K. Aeterevtr. Gregory's Past. C. xxi. 159 He his hiere- 
monna yfelu 10 hnesclice forheran ne sceal. — /d/d. xiii. 313 
Donne he his wambe sua hnesclice olecé. ¢1400 Chron. R. 
Glouc. (Rolls) 8964 (MS. B), Pys gode Mold..wess pe 
mysseles vet..And wypede ys nesselyche. 1422 tr. Secreta 
Secret., Priv. Priv. 242 Noght vpon harde erthe ne Pament, 
but vpon erthe nesshly y-st{rJawet or russhet. 1875 Whitby 
Gloss., Neshly, noiselessly. 


To tum faint-hearted ; to draw 
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Ne‘shness. [f. NesH a.+-NEss.] Softness, 
weakness ; + lack of courage. 

c 897 K. “ELrrep Gregory's Past. C. xxi. 159 Deere tider- 
nesse & dzere hnescnesse ures flasces we heod underdiedde. 
cgso Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xi. 8 Done monno mid hne- 
scnisum Ze weded [L. hontinem mollibus vestitum). C1000 
Sax, Leechd, 1. 324 Wid innodes astyrunge, genim_byses 
weestmes hnescnysse innewearde. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) VIII, 287 Som men seide pat bait my'shap fel for 
neschenesse of Englisch men. c¢ 1400 Lan/ranc’s Cirurg, 
29 Pe senewe hab .ij. obere defautis: neischenesse and ua 
nesse. 1496 Dives 5 Paup. (W.de W.) x. vi. 380/1 The lacke 
.. hy his softenesse & nesshenesse softeth & feynteth all 
strokes that cometh there ayenst. 1553 T. Witson Kket. 7 
h, To be horne a woman declares weakenes of spirite, neshe- 
nes of hody, and fikilnesse of mynde. 1587 Mascaut Govd. 
Cattle, Shecpe (1627) 225 When any Sheep by running out 
or neashnes of his dung, doe ray and defile his taile. 1610 
Marknam Aastcrp. 1. li. 105 There is also another con- 
sumption..which proceedeth from neshnesse, tendernesse, 
freenesse of spirit. 1874 Harpy Far /r. Mad. Crowd xii, 
I should he inclined to think it was from general neshness 
of constitution. 

Nesing, obs. form of NEEZING. 

Ness (nes), sd. Forms: 1 nes(s-), ness-, 
5 nasse, naisse, (4) 6-7 nesse, (6 nes, nesch), 
6- ness. [OE. zas (es) masc.=ON. aes (Sw. 
nas, Da. mvs) neut., LG. nesse fem., related to OE. 
nas nose Nase: cf. Nese sd. 2. In ME. app. 
retained only in place-names, from which the 
later use is probably derived. The normal repre- 
sentative of the OE. form would be ass (cf. glxs 
glass, gras grass); ess may be due either to the 
unstressed position in place-names, to dialect 
variation, or to Scand. influence.] A promontory, 
headland, or cape. 

Beowulf 1912 Hie Geata clifu onzitan meahton, cube 
nessas._/d:d. 2805 Se scel..heah hlifian on Hrones nzsse. 
936 in Birch Cartul, Saxon. 111. 149 Of pam wylle he 
Zemzre on scearpannesse. a@ 1000 Andreas 1710 (Gr.) Hie 
6a zehrohton zt brimes nzsse..wizgan unslawne. [c1050 
O. E. Chron. (MS. C) an. 1049 Pa odre foron on East Seaxon 
to Eadolfes nasse. ¢1330 RK. Brunxe Chron. Wace (Rolls) 
2805 Ilk del in-ty] Katenesse Held Brenne of Belyn, more 
ne lesse.] 14.. Satling Directions (Hakl. Soc.) 12 Yif ye 
go oute of Orwell waynys to the Naisse ye must go south- 
west fro the Nasse to the merkis of the spetis. 1491 Rolls of 
Parlt. V1. 441/2 Within the Nasse and Haven of Orford. 

1535 Stewart Crov, Scot. 1. 38 All fra ane nes lyis far 
within the se. 1538 Letanp /¢iz, (1769) VII. 143 Run- 
ning ynto a Poynt yt standeth asanArme, a Foreland, ora 
Nesse. 1587 Gotpine De Afornay viii. (1592) 108 That great 
Nesse which conteyneth hoth Brasilie and Perow. 1618 
Botton Florus (1636) 314 The points or nesses of the 
Ambracian Bay. 1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Sedv. 68 When 
we first make a Ness at Land too, it seems more a Ness 
than when we are less offat Sea. 1851 Woopwarp Mollusca 
1. iii, 13 The myriads of small shells which the sea heaps up in 
every sheltered ‘ness’, 1868 Morris Earthly Par. (1870) 1. 
Prol. 55 We stood Somewhat off shore fo fetch about a ness. 
1896 Kirtine Seven Seas, Coast-vise Lights ii, From reef 
and rock and skerry—over headland, ness, and voe. 

Hence + Ness v. zz/r., to form a ness. Ods.—} 

1538 Letanp J¢in. (1769) VII. 143 The Marsch Land 
beginneth to nesse and arme yn to the Se. 

-ness, szfix, representing OE. -xes(s), -27s(s), 
-2ys(s), fem. (inflected, and later also in nom., 
esse, etc.) = OF ris. -wesse, -nisse, OS. -nesse, 
-néSSt, -nisst, -nusst (also -nzssea, -nussea; MDu, 
-nesse, -nisse, Dn. -22s), OHG. -nessi, -nasst, 
-ntssi (also -2tssa; MHG., -m1'sse, G. -nzss), Goth. 
-nassus; the -2 is oliginally part of the stem, the 
real suffix being -assus, formed from weak verbs 
in -atjan. The variations in the vowel of the 
West Germanic forms have not been satisfactorily 
explained. 

In middle and early modern English the initial of the suffix 
is occasionally omitted when preceded hy another x, as in 
brownesse hrownness, clenesse cleanness, &cnesse keenness, 
meancsse meanness, etc. (cf. note to F1NESSE). 

2. In OE. -zes is the suffix most usually attached 
to adjectives and past participles to form sub- 
stantives expressing a state or condition, as dzfer- 
nes, deorcnes, heardnes, dbolzennes, forpryccednes, 
etc. A large number of these survive in middle 
and modern English, and new formations of the 
same type have been continually made in all 
periods of the language, it being possible to add 
the suffix to any adjective or participle, whatever 
its form or origin may be. Formations from com- 
pound adjectives are also common, as se/fcov- 
cettedness, kindheartedness, square-toedness, waler- 
tiohiness, tongteliedness, etc.; and even from 
adjectival phrases, such as wsca-upness, gel-al- 
ableness, up-to-daleness, a-la-modeness, little-boy- 
tshness ; few of the latter, however, are in estab- 


lished or serious use, and most of them are of | 


reccnt introduction. This is also the case with 
formations on pronouns, adverbs, etc., as /-vess, 
mie-ness, whatness; whyness, withoutness, now- 
ness, everydayness, etc. The following are ex- 
amples of some of the more exceptional uses of 
the suffix by writers of the roth century. 


1804 CoLeriocein Zit, Rew. (1836) 11. 414 The exclusive 
Sir-Thomas:Brown-ness of all the fancies. 1853 Geo. E:ior 


| InCross L7/ (1885) I. 319 Dislike-to-geiting-up-in the-morn- 


| 


NEST. 


ingness, 1859 SaLa Gas-light & D. iw. 43 An irreproachable 
state of clean-shirtedness, navy hlue-broadclothedness and 
chimney-pot-hattedness. 1891 Bax Outlooks New Standp. 
il. 199 All nowness is the form of I-ness. /é/d. 201 The 
tnttselfness which Kant saw behind the sense-impression. 
1893 Morris & Bax Socialism iii. 58 The this-worldliness.. 
of barbarian society. 

b. Used absolutely in f/. 

1775 S. J. Pratt Liberal Opin. \xxxv. (1783) 111.135 The 
shrewdness, acuteness,..and all other nesses that promised 
the man of wealth. 1888 Lowext in Century Alag. Feb. 
515/2 Cheerfulness, kindliness, cleverness and contented- 
ness, and all the other good nesses. 

3. Uses of the suffix somewhat varying from 
those mentioned above occur in a few words, such 
as FORCENESS, MILKNESS, WILDERNESS, WITNESs. 

Wessche, nesshe, obs. ff. NESH a. and 2. 

esse, obs. form of NESE, NESH a., NESS. 

WNessesary, obs. form of NECESSARY. 

t+ Nesset, -itt, ?corrupt forms of Nest sd. 2c. 

1614-5 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 11. 488 Item 
to Thorpe about the nessetes pictures and Armes... Item to 
John Symes. . for 3 ttinn of Freestone vsed ahout the Nessitts. 

Nessle cock, obs. variant of NESTLE-cock. 

Nesslerize (ne‘sléraiz), v. Chem. [f. the 
name JVessley +-12E.) intr. To employ Nessler’s 
reagent as a test for ammonia in water. Hence 
Nessleriza‘tion (Cent, Dict. 1890). 

1881 Nature XXI111. 403 Converted into 2mmonia, which 
is estimated hy nesslerising. 

Nest (nest), sd. Also 1 nestp, nest®, 2 nyst, 
3-5 neste, 4, 6 neeste, 6-7 neast. [OE. xest 
neut. = MDn. (and Du.), OHG. (and G.) zest 
(hence obs. Da. zest, MSw. xdste, nesta), related to 
OlIr. wet (mod. ead; W. nyth), L. nidus, Skr. 
nidd-:—*nizdo-, f, the roots z7- down (see NETEER) 
and sed- to sit.] 

1. The structure made, or the place selected, 
by a bird, in which to lay and incubate its eggs, 
and which serves as a shelter for its unfledged 
young. (Cf. Birn'’s Nest 1.) 

¢ 950 Lindisf. Gosp, Matt. viii. 20 Foxas holas hahhas & 
flegende heofnes nestas ve/ nesto. a 1000 Phanix 215 
Ponne on swole hyrned purh fyres feng fugel mid neste. 
c1z20 Gestiary 801 In hole of ston 3e [sc. the dove} inaked 
hire nest. 1297 R. GLouc, Chron. (Rolls) 3670 In ech roche 
per is In tyme of 3ere an ernes nest, pat hii bredeb inne. 
¢€ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 10202 In bo roches 
feiiles reste, & ernes hrede, & make per neste. 1377 LANGL. 
P. PLB. xt. 336 Briddes I bihelde that in huskes made 
nestes. «@ 1400-50 Alexander 506 Pen come par-in a litell 
brid.., And bar it nestildin a noke as ita nest were. 1484 
Caxton Fables of A2sop 1. xiii, The egle and his yonge 
were in theyr nest. 1508 Dunsar Gold. Targe 6 Glading 
the mery foulis in thair nest. 1593 Suaxs. 2 Hen. VJ, 111. 
ii. r9r Who finds the Partridge m the Puttocks Nest, But 
may imagine how the Bird was dead? 1678 VAUGHAN 
Thalia Rediv., Bec, Birds, from the shades of night releast 
Look round ahout, then quit the neast. 1697 Drypen Virg. 
Georg. iv. 744 The Mother Nightingale. Whose Nest some 
prying Churl had found. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat, fist. (1776) 1. 
244 On these..are sometimes found, not only earth, hut 
nests with hirds eggs. 1822 Byron Heaven & Earth 1. ii, 
He hovers nightly, Like a dove round and round its pillaged 
rest. 1879 BEERBOHM Patagonia iv. 53, | found the nest to 
be of the roughest description, heing simply a hole scooped 
in the ground. 

b. In proverbial phrases. (Cf. FEATHER v. 5.) 

a 1250 Owl & Night. 100 Dahet hahbe that ilke best That 
fuleth his owe nest. ¢ 1350 W72/. Palerne 83 Pan fond he 
nest & no nei3, for nou3t nas ber leued. ¢ 1400 Gamielyn 
610 Tho fond be sherreue nyst, hut none eye. c14qg0 Cap- 
Grave Life St. Kath. v. 1594 It is neyther wurshipful ne 
honest On-to mankeende to foule soo his nest. 1509 Barctay 
Ship of Folys (1570) 65 It is a lewde hirde that fileth his 
own neste. 1599 Breton Praise Vertuous Ladies (Giosart) 
57/2 The proverhe sayes, ‘ That it is an evill hirde, will file 
its owne nest’. 1624 Br. Hatt Rew, Wks. (1660) 7 Were it 
not for..profaneness, these men would he dull, and (as we 
say) dead onthe nest. 1676 North's Plutarch, Addit. Lives 
77 By this means the Spaniards found nothing in the Nest. 
1823 [see Fite zv.? x bh). . : 

e. A place or structure used by animals or in- 
sects as an abode or lair, or in which their eggs, 
spawn, or young are deposited. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Priorcss’ T, 107 The serpent Sathanas, 
That hath in Jewes hert his waspis nest. c 1400 Horm, Rose 
6504 It is hut foly to entremete, To seke in houndes nest 
fat-mete. 1593 Suaks. 2 Hen. V/, m1. ii. 86 Fore-warning 
winde Did seeme tosay, seeke not a Scorpions Nest. r611 — 
Wint. T.1v. iv. 814 Hee has a Sonne: who shall be.,set on 
the head of a Waspes Nest. 1697 Draypen Virg. Georg. 111. 
667 A Snake.. Leaving his Nest, and his imperfect Young. 
1741 Conipl. Fant-Piece u. i. 303 The Does [of rabhits) 
prevent them hy stopping or covering their Stocks or Nests 
with Earth or Gravel. 1774 Gotpsm. Wat, Hist. (1776) 1V. 
77 They [dormice] inhahit woods or very thick hedges, 
forming their nests in the hollow of some tree. 1818 Kirsy 
& Srence Extomol. xvi. 11. 60 Which sent most of the ants 
inafright tothe nest. 1835 Kirsy /Zaé. & Just. Animals 
Il. xxi. 384 Fishes..sometimes.. prepare regular nests for 
their young. 1899 19¢2 Cent. Sept. 400 Spring floods. . wash 
out the nests [of salmon) hy wholesale. 

d. A malformation on a tree, so called from 


its outward resemblance to a bird’s nest. 

1887 W.Puiturs Brit. Discomycetes 404 Producing ‘nests’, 
or ‘witches’ besoms’, on birch. 

2, A place in which a person (or personified 
thing) finds rest or has residence; a lodging, 
shelter, home, bed, etc., esp. of a secluded or 
comfortable nature; a snug retreat. 

a 


ee 


~ neast of strife, and nourice of debate. 


NEST. 


1000 Phani.c 353 {from Fob xxix. 18} Ic in minum neste 
neobed ceose, hale hrawerig. «1225 Auncr. KR. 134 Peos 
{ancren)} in swuche neste muwen habhen herde reste. /bic. 
136 Widine pine heorte, petis Godes nest. ¢ 1375 Cursor MM, 
22556 (Fairf.), Lorde quere salle we ban rest, quen we mai 
naure-quere finde anest. 1382 Wycuir //aé. ii. 9 Woo to 
hym that gadrith euyl coueitise to his hous, that his nest be 
in hee3. 1423 Jas. | Avagrs Q. clxxiti, That place that thou 
cam fro, Quhich is thy first and verray propernest. 1562 
J. Hevwoop Prov. y Epigr. (1867) 45 Husbande, I would 
we were in our nest. 1596 Spenser /. Q. Iv. v. 32 A 
little cottage, like some poore man's nest. 1726 Penn's h'ks. 
I. Ly 193 How to raise to your selues a great Name and 
Estate to exalt your Nests. 1784 Cowrer Sask 1.227, 1 
called the low-roofed lodge the Peasant’s Nest. 1822 
SHectey So Fane, Recollection 11 he lightest wind wasin 
its nest, The tempest in its home. 1865 ics 30 Aug., In 
one of the third-floorrooms of my hotel,..a nest of unspotted 
tidiness. 


b. A pkace in which a thing is lodged or de- 


posited. 

15§89 CooreR Admon. 22 The excessive buildings and 
Needelesse nestes of mens treasures. 1605 Bacon Adv.Learn. 
i. x. § 5 To observe, what cauities, nestes and receptacles 
the humors doe finde in the parts. 1697 Evetyn Vuoisin. 
vit 251 Taking them {medals} out of their respective Nests 
and Localities. 182 L. Hust /’a//rey iv. 15 Their drowsy 
noses droop’d alway Io meet the beard's attractive nest. 

+e. A niche. Ods. rare". 

Prob. a mistranslation of F. niche, after the vb. xicher to 
nest. See also NESSET. 

1640-1 Wood's Life (O.H.S.) IV. 57 To Mr. Jackson for 
makeing the nest of the king’s picture m the Librarie, 6 é7. 

3. A place in which persons of a certain class 
(esp. thieves, robbers, or pirates) have their usual 
residence or resort. 

c 1386 CHaucer Sompu, Prol. 27 Lat the frere see Wher 
is the nest of freres in this place? 1500-20 Duxsarn Poems 
Ixxxii. 43 Jour burgh of beggeris is ane nest. 1568 GRAFTON 
Chron. I. 741 The king of Englande woulde not haue 
sutfered the French kyng to haue huylded such a couert 
nest so nere his towne of Calice. 1617 Mokyson /¢7u, 11. 
272 He had razed Hen. Ovington’s Castle, and Mac Hughes 
land, which hoth had been neasts and starting holes for 
theeves. 1648 Gace Ih est id. 159 That Church of Rome 
is a wide and spatious nest. 1747 Cooke in Hanway Jrav. 
(1762) I. 1v. lvi. 260 This is said to have been formerly a nest 

rohbers. 1776 Giunon Decl. & F. x. I. 285 The western 
and mountainous part of Cilicia, formerly the nest of those 
daring pyrates. 1842 Borrow Aiéble in Sf. xxiv, Were the 
friars still in their nest ahove there. 1869 Freeman Norm. 

Cong. (1875) III. xii. x25 The hill-fortress became a mere 
nest of robbers, P . 

b. A place or quarter in which some state of 
things, quality, etc. (esp. of a bad kind), is fostered 
or ts prevalent; a haunt of crime, vice, etc. 

1576 Gascoicne Steele GZ. (Arh.) 60 Gold, which is. .The 
1592 Suaks. Nom. & 
Ful. v. iit. 151, | heare some noyse Lady, come from that 
nest Of death, contagion, and vnnaturall sleepe. 1642 
Rocers Naaman 35 Scarce one in a long time gastred out 
of his neast of forme or profanenesse. 1879 FAxrar Sv. 
Paul (1883) 130 Damascus, he had heard, was now the worst 
nest of this hateful delusion. 1899 F. T. BULLEN Way Navy 
75 The ship is a very nest of rumours. 

4. A number of birds, insects, or other animals, 
occtipying the same nest or habitation ; a brood, 
swarm, colony. 

¢ 1470 /lors, Shepe & G. (Caxton 1479, Roxb. repr.) 29 An 
erthe of foxes: a nesteof rabettis. 1562 J. Heywoopo row, 
& Epigr. (1867) 54 Vhere is a nest of chickens. 1589 /’as. 
guit’s Ret. D iv, They swell at him with enuie like a nest 
of foule Toades. 1642 C. Vewxon Consid. Exch. 88 Men 
will be wary how they..provoke a nest of waspes. 1727-8 
Pork Let, to Ssvif/t 23 Mar., How much that nest of Hornets 
are my regard, will easily appear to you. 1760 Stmes in 
Phil, Trans. LM. 42 The undulating motion of a nest of 
caterpillars, when climbing the trunk of some vezgetahle. 
3818 Kirsy & Soence Lnfomod. xvi. 11. 62 A nest of ants.. 
discovered a closet..in which, conserves were kept. 188: 
Caste Mme. Delphine ii. 6 Like a nest of yellow kittens, 

b. A number or collection of people, esp. of 
the same class or frequenting a common resort. 

1589? Lyty polis w., [hatchet C ij, It was one of your 
Neast, that writt this for aloue letter. 1652 Crasiiaw Car. 
men Deo Wks. (1904) 275 Asham'd that our world, now, can 
show Nests of new Seraphims here helow. 1695 LuTtRet 
Brief Rel. (1857) U1. 531 This week a whole nest of clippers 
were discovered hy one Smith in hopes to gett a pardon. 
1yat AMHERST Lerre Fil. No. 20(1726} 101 Should I call the 
whole university of Oxford a nest of fools. 1778 Geo. III 
in T, Hutchinson Diary I1. 217 They {the Americans} are 
asad nest. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. IL. i, 94 A litile nest of 
Covenanting refugee clergy. 

_5. An accumulation or collection of similar ob- 
Jects; also fig. of immaterial things. 

164z Futcer Holy § Prof, St. v. v. 373 People found out 
a nest of miracles in her education. 1666 G. Atsur Vary 
Laxd (3869) 107 A most horrid neast of condemned Evils. 
1703 Let.in Pepys’ Diary (1893) I. p. 1, There was found 
in his left kidney a nest of no ies than seven stones. 1845 
Tatrourp Vac. Ranibles 1. 135 A small nest of low bushes. 
3856 Kane drct. Exfl. 11. xv. 161 Making..for a nest 
of broken hummocks. 1874 Deutscu Kem. 192 Perfect 
nests of arguments ..stolen from the medizval successors of 
those same Rabbis. 

'b. A number of buildings, or of narrow streets, 
lying in close proximity to one another. 

1796 Comex Boydell’s Thanzes 11, 165 Durham House was 
becomea nest of wharfs and warehouses. 1861 T. A. Trow- 
Lory La Seata II, xvi. 157 They entered the nest of little 
quiet streets, 1875 HeLes Soc. Press. ii. 16 A little London 
doy, born and bred in some hideous nest of alleys. 

6. A set or series of similar objects, es. of such as 


are contained in the same receptacle, or are so 


| 
| 
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made that each smaller one is enclosed in, or fits 
into, that which is next tn size to tt. 

Vest of goblets was common in the 16th c., and xest of 
drawers in the first half of the 18th. 

1524 /¢st. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 190 My nest of my goblettes, 
1540 ict 32 Hen. VIII, c. 14 Item for euery nest of comp- 
ters, XVilil. S 1583 Kates of Customs Civb, Hampers the 
nest containing three iijs. inj¢?. 1609 B. Jonson S7/. IVom. 
1v. i, Hee has got on his whole nest of night-caps. 1658 
Ossorn Adv. Sou Wks. (1673) 23% They are all contained 
within the compass of a just proportion (like a nest of 
boxes). 1686 Prot Staffordsh. 333 Turned one within 
another, like a nest of Crucibles or Boxes. 3704 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 4060/5 One Nest of Drawers. 1785 R. CUMBERLAND O6- 
server No. 50 » 2 He has now gone pretty nearly through 
my whole uest of shelve 1834 SoutHry Doctor Il. 22 
The puhlic is like a nest of patent coffins .., one within 
another. 1849 Acs. Suttu Pottlcton Legacy (1854) 37 There 
are nests of flower-pots, rakes, water-pots. 1863 T¥NnDALL 
‘leat v. § 184 (1870) 148 Here is a nest of watch glasses. 

b. A connected series of cogwheels or pulleys. 

1875 Keicut Dict. Mech. 1521/2, ; 

7. a. .MWin. An isolated deposit of a mineral or 
metal occurring in the midst of other formations. 

1725 T. Tuomas in Portland Papers (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 
VI. r20 Near his house has heen discovered ..a considerable 
silver mine, or, as they call it,a nest of silver. 1796 Kirwan 
Elem, Min, ied. 2) 1, 188 Generally found in nests or veins 
of rocks. 1833 Lyene Princ. Geol. IN1. 371 The secondary 
rocks..contain nests and small veins of..iron and copper 
pyrites. 1875 Dawson Dawn Life ii. 13 Strata often diver- 
sified with veins and nests of crystalline minerals. 

b. /aih. A group ol epithelial cells. 

1871 T. H. Green /utrod. Pathol. 177 These masses are the 
‘concentric globes’, or ‘epithelial nests’, which are so 
characteristic of epithelioma. 1884 M. Macxenzit Dis. 
Throat & Nose 11. 413 The inicroscopic characters of lupus 
are..infiltration of the integument with small cells arranged 
in ‘nests ’ {ete}. 

8. attrib, and Comb., as nest-door, -hole, -part, 
-flace, -plumage, -room, -tree; nest-butlder, -maker, 
-robber, wright ; nest-building, -composing, -kecp- 
tng, -making, -taking ; nest-deserled ; + nest-cock, 
-cockle, -frame (see qnots.) ; ¢ nest-gut (?); nest- 
spring, -sugar (sce quots.). 

1883 //arpcr's Mag. Dec. too/2 Nearly all the sun-fishes 
are ‘nest-builders. 1894 Outing (U.S.) XXIII. 380/2 This 
is the home of the ‘nest-building tree ants. 1895 Dai/y 
News 19 Dec. 2/3 A lesson from the magpie on the art of 
nest-building. 1674 Biount Glossogr. ed. 4), .Wescock or 
*Nestcock, one that never was from home, a Fondling or 
Wanton, 1611 Cotor., Closcuau, the Nestling, or *Nest- 
cockle; the last-hatched bird in a neast. 1603 CHESTER 
Love's Mart. clxxxii, The artificiale *nest-composing Swal- 
luw. 1856 Mars. Browninc Aur. Leigh 1. 43 As restless 
as a “*nest-deserted bird. 1818 Keats Avy. 1.733 Within 
the space Of a swallow’s *nest-door. 1683 Moxon Jlech. 
Exerc., Printing ii. @ 1 *Nest-Frames to..hold the Cases 
that may lye out of present use. a 1653 G. Daniet /dyd/ 
iv. 30 We're indeed soe Dull In the *Nest-Gutt, wee Crye 
fasting and full. 1893 G. D. Lesuie Let?. Marco xxxviii. 
256 The sand-martins *nest-holes. 1851 Zoologtst 1X. 3123 
Capturing flies among the gay petals for his *nest-keeping 
partner. r611 CotGr., Aunicheur, a uesiler; a “*nest- 
maker. 1864-5 J. G. Woon /lomes without [1. xxvii. (1868) 
514 When in a state of liberty..it is an admirable nest- 
maker. 1817 Rareres Yava J. 51 The materials commonly 
employed in *nest-making. 1863 ATKINSON Slanton Grange 
(1864) to A favourite place, well suited for nest-making,. 
1794 Rigging & Seamanship J. 164 Close up between the 
*nest part and jaw of the block. 1879 E. Arnotn Lt, Asia 
15 Wild swans..voyaging.. To their *nest-places. 1854 
Zoologist X\1. 4267 Describing the “nest plumage from 
a dark specimen. 1893 Scrtdner's Wag. June 769/1 He is 
a “nest-robber at thues, and a field-robber always. 1886 
P. Rowixson Tectotum Trecs 159 Turtle-doves recompense 
us by their beauty for our trifling concession of *nest-room. 
1884 Ksicut Dict. Weck. Suppl. 633/1 *Nest Spring, a 
Spiral spring of several concentric coils, 1890 Roscor & 
ScuorcemMer Yreat. Chem. I. 641 Trehala manna, 
which is obtained from the nest of a coleopterous insect;.. 
in Persia it is known as *nest-sugar. 3894 Daily News 
8 Dec. 5/4 The former Act..did not forbid *nest-taking or 
egg-stealing in generaL 1768 Pennant Frit, Zool. (1776) I. 
tgt After the hreeding season rooks forsake their *nest-trees. 
21793 G. Wuite Selborne, On the Weather, The cawing 
rok seuiits her tall nest-trees 1674 N. Faireax Bulk & 
Selo. 152 Apprenticeship tothe craft ofa *Nestwright. 

Nest (nest), v. Also 3 nestien, 7 neast. 
(ME. nest(z)en (= MDu. and MLG. westen), £. 
Nest 5., in place of OF. nzs¢(#)\an,= MDu. and 
OHG, (also mod.G.) iste, with umlaut of the 
stem-vowel. 

¢825 Usp. Psalter ciii. 17 Der spearwan nistad. c 1000 
Ags. /’s. (Spelman) ciii. 18 Par_sperwan nistiad.) 

. intr, Of birds, etc.: To make or have a nest 
or abode in a particular place. + Also, to resort 
to the nest, to survive (quot. @ 1300). 

a 24753 {There} is a clude hah and strong. Per 
nzstied arnes & odere grete uojeles. ax2z25 Ancr. A. 132 

eos... beod eord briddes, & nested o bereorde. a@1300 Vox 
& Wolf 48 in Hazl. £.P. 2. 1. 59 Thou hanest that ilke 
ounder the splen; Thou nestes neuere daies ten, 1570 
Levins Manip. 92/4 To Nest, widudari. 1587 Harmar tr. 
#eza 279 This poore done, ..did shee not nest, and as it were 
hide her head in secret holes? 1650 Fuccer Pisgah it. xiii. 
285 Wild Bees, not civilized in hives, but nesting on the 
ground. 1680 Otway Orphan w, Let’s find some place 
where adders nest in winter. 1773 G. Wurre in Phil. Trans. 
LXIV. 200, I have..seen them nesting in the Borough. 
a1806 H. K. Wate Poems (1837) 127 Where nests the raven, 
sits the toad, 1827 Pottox Course FT. vin, A thousand 
smakes..Nest there. 1873 G. C. Davies Mount. § Mere 
xviii, 157 The unsavoury smelling hole..where the same 
pair of kingfishers nested year after year. 


NEST-EGG. 


b. To engage in nest-building. 

1774 G. Waite in PArl. Trans. LXV. 265 They begin 
Nesting ahout the middle of May. 186 (WHEELWRIGHT} 
Spring Lapl. 51,1 observed a sparrow with a straw tn bis 
beak, evidently nesting. 

2. To settle or lodge as in a nest. 

1591 SrENSER Teares Muses 389 Sweete Love. .spotles, as 
at nrst he sprong Out of th’ Almighties bosome, where he 
nests, 1633 P. Fretcuer Purple fst. xu. Ixxxvi, Where 
better could her love then here have nested? 1655 H. 
VauGuan Silex Sefnt. 1. Dressing ii, These dark confusions 
that within me nest. 1700 C. Davexant Disc. Grants fii. 
109 The Flemings who had _ nested here in hopes of Booty. 
1742 YounG Vt. fh, 1. 219 To. join anew Eternity his sire; 
In his immutability to nest, 1876 Geo. Eriot Dan. Der. 
Iviii, This sort of passion had nested in the sweet-na- 
tured, strong Rex. 

+b. To sit down to ease oneself. Obs. xare—', 

1670 Mod. Ace. Scot. in Harl, Alise. (1745) V1. 123 The 
most Mannerly step but to the Door, and nest upon the 
Stairs, 

+3. refi. Of persons: To repose or rest, to 
domicile or settle, (oneself) in a place. Ods. (freq. 
in 17th c.) 

a 1300 Cursor Al, 22556 Quar sal we pan rest Quen nan 
sal wite quar bam to nest. @ 1425 /d/d. 9873 (Trin.), God 
pat wolde so him nest, In clene stud pen mosthe rest. 1573 
Tusser Husb. (1878) 27 Let wood and water request thee, 
In good corne soile to nest thee. 1588 in Arb. Garner II}. 
37, What meaneth Love to nest him in the..eyes..Of my 
mistress? 1652-62 Hevtin Cosmogr. tv. (1682) 37 A Rabble 
of Pirats nest themselves in Salla, 1705 HickeRtNGitr 
Priest-cr. Ww. (1721) 214 Some nest themselves, like Wasps, 
only to buz about and sting. 

+b. frausf. of things. Ods. 

1607 Schkol. Disc. agst. Antichr. 1. iii. 151 The fift hipo- 
crisie..neasteth it self in the affections of the heart. 1641 
Mitton CA, Govt, 1. iti. 12 Such a ministery establish’t in 
the Gospell, as..nests it selfe in worldly honours. 

4. In pa. pple. Settled, established, comfortably 
placed, in or as in a nest. 

1599 Haxtuyrt Voy. 11.132 The Masters and mariners.. 
bemg then nested in their owne homes. 1628 Fetruam 
Resolves . \. 147 Lf we considered detraction to be.. nested 
onely in deficient minds. 1673 Tremere Ods. United Prov, 
Wks. 1720 I. 61 The Flock of People that for some time had 
been nested there. 1754 Ftetpine Voy. Lishou Wks. 1784 
X. 205 Fhe wind had been long nested, as it were, in the 
south west. 1834 Mrowin dugler in Wales 1. 155 Vhe 
side hills are well wooded, and nested among them are some 
delightful country-houses, 1883 F. ArNoLD Jud. /dylls 243 
Vhere perched .A thousand crows, .. Some nested, some on 
branchlets, deep asleep. 

b. Packed one inside another. (Sce Nest 5d. 6.) 

1870 Eng. Alech. 4 Mar. 596/3 (Crucibles) are sold one in 
the other, and arethen called‘ nested". 1879 Cassell's Techn. 
Educ WV. 63/1 Glazed boxes round and square .. are 
supplied ‘nested ’, consequently of various depths. 

c. Used as a nest, or for making nests 22. 

1844 CuEever On Bunyan's Pilgr. iv. (1847) 108 Leaves 
nested with worms and overcurled. 1883 STEVENSON 5/f- 
véerado Sq.(1886) 42 Chestnuts..nested in bysong birds. 

5. intr, To go bird’s-nesting. 

1876 Lp. HANNINGTON in Life x. (1887) 146, I nested in the 
Bishop's garden, and round the belfry tower for swifis’ eggs. 

6. trans. To provide with a nesting-place. 

1896 WooLLey in Advance (Chicago) 305 Better be a vine 
and cling to some grand old pile..and nest its bats and owls. 

Nest, obs. form of Next. 

Ne‘stage. [f. Nest sé.] Nesting; nests. 

1865 T. Tare tn /’roc. Beri. Nat. Club 223 Want of room 
fur nestage. 

+ Nestarm, =np- for erstarnt: sec ARSE 5d. 3. 

€1475 Pict. Voc.in Wr.-Wiilcker 751 //oc intestinum, hic 


colus, nestarme. 
Nest-box. [f. Nest sd. + Box 54,2} 


1. A box containing otkers of graduated sizes 
packed in a nest. 

1660 Act 12 Chas. //,c. 4 Schedules. v. Boxes, Nest boxes, 
the groce, containing twelve dozen nests. 1812 J. SwytH 
Pract. of Customs (1821) *49 Nest boxes.—The gross to con- 
tain 12 dozen Nests, each Nest 8 Boxes, /ér¢,, 1 Case, 
containing. .2} Gross of Nest Boxes. 

2. A box provided for a domestic fowl or other 
bird to make its nest in, 

1849 D. J. Browne Amer. Poulivy Vd. (1855) 88 Every 
ponltry house..should be provided with nest boxes. 

Weste, obs. f. of NExi'; var. Nist v. Ods, 

Nested, f//. @. [f Nest v.+-eD1.J] That 
is settled in, or provided with, a nest. 

1729 Savace MWauaderer wv. 67 The chatt’ring swallows 
leave theirnested care. 1807 Worpsw. MWitite Doe vn. 187 
They, like a nested pair, reposed. 1876 ©. Horxins Kose 
Turquand 1, xix, 277 The tender tweet ! tweet! of the 


nested birds in the ivy. 
Ne‘st-egg, 4. [f. Nest 56.+ Ecc s.] 


1. An egg, natural or artificial, left in a nest to 
induce the bird to continue to lay in the same place, 


after the other eggs have been abstracted. 

1611 Cotcr., Nichent, a neast-egge. 1614 MarKHam 
Cheap Lush, (1623) 139 You shall gather your Egges vp 
once a day, and leaue in the nest but the nest-Egge, and no 
more. 1844 H. SterHens Dé. Farm UI. 1197 A nest-egg 
should be left in every nest. 1859 42/7 Year Round No. 32. 
125 If you want to make a farm-yard profitable,. .keep no 
roosters and allow no nest-eggs. 

b. In figurative context. 

1606 Proc. agst. late Traitors 207 [You] endeavoured your 
best and uttermost to broose the very neast-egge of this royale 
and hie flying ayerie. 1673 G. Swinxock in Spurgeon 
Treas. David Ps. cxix. 104 A hypocrite ever leaves the 
devil some nest-egg to sit upon. wT 


NESTER. 


2. Something displayed, or serving, as an in- 
ducement or decoy. 

1678 Butter /7/d. 11. iii, 625 Books and money laid for 
shew, Like nest-eggs to make clients lay. 1709 Bvi?. 
Apollo No. 56. 2/1 Lay Guineas carelesly on your Table 
for Nest-Eggs. 1796 Wasnincton Le?t. Writ. 1892 XIII. 
227, [should view the residence of the Commissioners..as a 
nest egg (pardon the expression) which will attract others. 
1834 Tait's Alag. 1. 421/1 Ye must try for grand names, sir, 
for nest-eggs to begin with. 1884 SHarman //ist. Swearing 
i. 7 It was by the aid of such simple nest-eggs as these that 
the men managed to establish reputations. 

3. A sum of money laid or set by as a reserve. 

a1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crews. v. Egge, To leave a Nest- 
cgg, to have alwaies a Reserve to come again. 1758 J. 
Buake Plaz Alar, Syst, 68 The.. payments will constitute 
a bank, or nest egg. 1825 Scott 15 Oct. in Fam, Lett. 
(1894) II. xxiii. 359 You migbt..lay by the balance, which 
.. will make a tolerable nest-egg. 1860 Gen. P. THompson 
Audi Alt, clxi. 111. 175 They preserved a nest-egg in the 
shape of a duty of 8 per cent. on low stuffs, 1876 Ruskin 
Fors Clav. V1. 249 A nice little nest-egg of five hundred 
pounds in the bank. 

attvib. 1852 R. S. Surtees Sfouge’s Sp. Tour xxxii. 194 
The Mangeysterne hounds wanted that great ingredient of 
prosperity, a large nest-egg subscriber. 

b. Something kept in reserve. 

1837 BrownineG Strafford u. i, But, brother, where’s your 
word For Strafford’s other nest-egg, the Scots war? 1862 
Be. Witserrorce in Life (1882) III. ii. 70, | and others kept 
the Church as his nest-egg when be became a Whig, till it 
was almost addled. 

4. A sum of money serving as a nucleus for the 


acquisition of more. 


1822 Gait Provost xxxvii, The laird made him bis man of | 


business, and, in a manner, gave him a nest egg. 1857 
SMiLes Stepheuson (1859) 51 Tbe first guinea which be had 
saved..had proved the nest-egg of future guineas. 

Nestel, obs. form of NESTLE. 

Ne'ster. rare. [f. Nest 7.+-ER1.] A bird 
that is building, or has built, a nest. 

1895 Daily News 20 Apr. 9/1 The preservers of our 
Heronry..noted a falling off in tbe number of nesters. 

Ne‘stful. [f Nest sé.+-rvunt.] The quantity 
(of eggs or young) that a nest can contain. 

1598 FLorio, Nidiata, anestfull,a couie. 1611 Coter., 
Nyaie, an Airie, or neastful of. 1842 Mrs. Browninc Grk. 
Chr. Poets (1863) 100 The swallows had time to hatch two 
nestfullsinachimney, 1885 Forses Vat. Wand. £. Archip. 
72, I stumbled on a nestful of six fledglings. 

Nesthande, obs. variant of NEXTHAND, 

Ne'sting, vé/. 5d. [f. Nest v.+-1nc1.] The 
action, or manner, of constructing a nest or nests. 

1767 G. Waite Selborne xii, From the colour, shape, size, 
and manner of nesting, I make no doubt..the species is 
nondescript. 1864-5 Wooo //owes without H. xxxi. (1868) 
623 The bird is gregarious in its nesting, the rocky ledges 
being crowded with the rude nests. 1874 Couves Birds NIV. 
50 An..account of the nesting and eggs of this species. 

b. attrib., as nesling-place, -season, -site, -song, 
-slalion, -time. 

1611 Fiorio, Vidamento,a *nesting-place. 1774G. Waite 
in Phil. Trans. LXV. 270 They are fearless while haunt- 
ing their nesting places. 1861 L, L. Nose /cebergs 180 
As wild-looking as the nesting-place of sea-fowl. 1879 
Jerreries IVild Life in S. Co. 338 In the *nesting season 
snakes are the terror of those birds that build in low bushes. 
1888 Zoologist XIII. 18 Not finally deciding on a *nesting- 
site until May 17th. 1879 E. Arnoto L¢. 4s/a 1. xiii, All 
the jungle laughed with *nesting-songs, 1882 Proc. Berw. 
Nat, Club 1X. 506 They..cling to their *nesting stations. 
1600 SuRFLET Countrie Farme vi. xx. 836 The heron- 
shewes haunting the same in *nesting time, would forsake 
it, 1883 Harper's Mag. Dec. 101/1 In the warm weeks of 
June come the sterner duties, the nesting-time. 

Ne'sting, #//. a. [f.as prec. + -1nG 2.] Making 
or occupying a nest. 

1658 Rowtanc tr, A/oufet's Theat. 11s.930 The Bombylus, 
greatest of the nesting Insects, is bigger than either of the 
Sirens. 1797 Hotcrort tr. Stolberg’s Trav. (ed. 2) III. 
Jxxxviii. 467 There is a wall, which has cavities for nest- 
ing doves. 1851 Mrs. Browninc Casa Guidi Wind, 29 In- 
secure, The nesting swallows fly off. 1895 4 ¢/antic Monthly 
July 63 The nesting-bird was one of the group. 

Nestle (ne's'l), v! [OE. nestliaz = MDu. 
(mod.Du.) and MLG. westelen ; cf. OE. seistl(Zjan, 


nystlan =late MHG, wesleln. 

c 1000 Ags, Ps. (Thorpe) Ixxxiii. 3 Turtle nistlad, par heo 
afeded fugelas zeonge. /did. ciii. 16 On bam..spearwan 
nystlad (Cazt. /’s. nistliap).] 

I. ¢ntr. 1. Of birds: To make or have a nest, 
esp. 772 a place. =Nestv.1. Also fg. 

¢ 1000 Lawb, Psalter citi. 16 Dar spearwan nestliap. ¢ 1275 
Lay. 21753 A chlud swibe strong, bar nestlep hearnes and 
ober grete fozeles. a1300 /. EL, Psalter ciit. 17 Par sal 
sparwes be nestland. 1382 Wycuir Zez. xxii. 22 Thou shalt 
be confoundyd,..that sittist in Liban, and nestlist in cedris. 
c 31440 Proup. Parv. 354/1 Nestlyn, widifico. 1545 Jove 
Exp. Dan. w. 48b, The birdes nestled in hir branches. 
1587 Gotoinc De Mornay xiv. (1617) 233 Euery of them 
in their kind, do all liue, nestle, and sing after one sort. 
1600 SurFLET Conutrie Farnie vit. liii. 885 They nestle 
thrice a yeere, that is to say, in May, Iune, and August. 
1629 H. Burton Trauth's Triuwuph 328 Let such vncleane 
birds neuer nestle or roost in Christian nurceries. 1769 
Pennant Sr77t. Zool. III. 20 It will prey on young birds, 
whether on such as nestle on the ground [etc.]. 1855 W. S. 
Dattas Syst. Nat. Hist. 11. 259 They nestle in rocks and 
holes of trees, and lay five or SIX eggs. 

b. To lodge or settle as in a nest. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 506 Par it nestild in a noke as ita 
nest were. 1692 R. L'Estrance Fables cocexxxix, A Cock 
was got into a Stable, and there was he Nestling in the 
Straw among the Horses. 1751 Warr. of H1.M.S. Wager 
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100 When they bese tins) breed,..they nestle three or four 
togetherin a Hole. 1851 Kincstey Sov, Poems (1878) 222 
Nightingales who nestle side by side. 1853 — //yfatia 
xii, The warblings of the tropic birds which nestled among 
the branches. 

c. Of other living things. 

1705 Avoison /fa/y Wks. 1721 1. 163 The floor is strowed.. 
with several kinds of plants, amongst which the Snails 
nestle all tbe winter. @ 1738 Swirt South Sea 95 The 
Monsters nestle in the Deep, To seize you in your passing 
by. 1881 Tynoatt /loating Matter Air 161 It was no un. 
common thing to see from ten to twenty monads nestling 
and quivering in this ‘moss’. 

+ 2. To take up one’s .abode, to settle or squat, 
in a place. Odés. 

1406 Hoccteve La Alale Regle 288 Lest fauel yow fro 
wele tryce, No lenger souffre hir nestlen in your ere. 1555 
W. Watreman Fardle Facions u. ix. 190 Thei nestled 
first vpon the floude Araxis. 1610 Hoi.tano Camdets's 
Brit. 1. 672 Some out of Ireland, entred in by stealth into 
this Isle also, and nestled there. @ 1656 UssHEeR Amu. vi. 
(1658) 304 Menander was coming on with a great army, 
which would not suffer him to nestle in Cappadocia. 1797 
Burke Corr, (1844) IV. 422 If they can nestle in the country 
for any time..they cannot fail of profiting of the discontents. 

3. Of persons: To settle down as in a nest, or 
in a snug or comfortable manner. (Freq. with im- 
plication of affection, as in next.) 

1687 A. Lovee tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 30 The Turks.. 
think it strange that the Francks suffer their Hair to grow ; 
for they say that the Devil nestles in it. 182x Joanna 

jaLLIE Aletr. Leg, Lady G. Baillie xxxii, With her in 
mimick war they wrestle, Beneath her twisted robe they 
nestle, 1832 Ht. Martineau /7e/and 119 Begging by day, 
and nestling wherever they could find a hole by night. 
1840 Dickens Barn. Kudge \xxi, She nestled..in Emma 
Haredale’s bosom. 1883 J. HawtTHorNeE in Harper's Mag. 
Nov. 935/1 She nestled luxuriously among the cushions. 


b. To draw or press c/ose, or near, Jo a thing 


or person, esp. in an affectionate manner. 

1709 STEELE 7atlicy No. 9 P 3 Here Parisatis heard her 
Niece nestle closer to the Key-hole. 1838 Lytton Adice 
1. ti, She drew a stool to her mother’s feet,..nestling to her 
and clasping her hand. 1863 JEarrReson Sir Everard's 
Dau. 176 Nestling closer to bim in the dark corner. 

4. Of things or qualities: To lie half-hidden or 
embedded in some place or thing. 

1788 Burke /uzpeachm. W. Hastings Wks. X11. 17 It is 
feared, that partiality may lurk and nestle in the abuse of 
our forins of proceeding. 1849 Ropertson Serv. Ser 1. xi. 
(1866) 193 Tbe beauty of the lily nestling inthegrass. 1863 
Cowoen Crarke Saks. Char. ii. 36 His cheerful morality 
nestles in his heart, and inspires his actions. 

b. Of dwellings, etc.: To lie in a snug or 
sheltered manner in some situation. 

1842 J. B. Fraser Adlee Neenrroo 11. 320 Numerous 
villages..nestled in sheltered nooks among the ravines. 
1850 LB. Taytor Eldorado 1. 3 Vhe country-houses of 
planters..nestling in orange groves. 1884 J. CoLBorNE 
Hicks Pasha 69 Large groves of palm trees, among whicb 
nestled small hamlets, 


II. 5. a. vef. To settle or establish (oneself) 


ina place. Also with zo. Now rare. 

1547 J. Harrison £rhort, Scottes dviij, These men.. 
nesteled themselfes in the nigbte of that ignoraunt worlde. 
1577-87 Hotinsneo Chron. I. 72/1 The Picts..came and 
nestled themselues in Loutbian. 1621 Burton Aas. Aled. 
11. iv. 4 v. (1651) 681 The Socinians, that now nestle them- 
selves about Crakowe and Rakowe in Poland. 1642 RoGers 
Naamau Table, The Creature..nestles it selfe in her ease 
and welfare. @ 1716 Soutn Serv. (1823) Ill. 106 They 
have seen perjury and murder nestle themselves into a 
throne. 1826 Gen. Hist. in Anu. Reg. 101/2 A gentleman.. 
who had nestled bimself in an English borough. 

b. dvans. To push 77, to press, rest, or settle 
(one’s head, etc.) in a snug or affectionate manner. 
¢ 1696 Prior Love Disarwed 7 He found a downy bed 
And nestled in his little head. 1798 Mme. D’Arsray Le?. 
Mar., He only nestled his little head in my neck. 1886 776 
Cat xix. 261 Letty, quite contented, nestled her face against 
Tip Cat's sleeve and dozed. 1894 Crockett Raiders (ed. 3) 
266 She walked very close to me, as though she would nestle 
her shoulder against mine. ; 
6. To place in, or as in, a nest; to set in a 


secure place; + to tend, nutse. 


1822 W. Irvine Sraced. Hall 
(1890) 148 He..had nestled her as an eagle does its young 
among the rocky heights of the Sierra Morena. 1876 Geo. 
Euiot Dan, Der. xxxv, The words had nestled their 
venomous life within her. 

b. To provide with a nesting-place. 

1644 Evetyn Diary 17 Oct., Trees.. which serve to nestle 
and pearch all sorts of birds. 1838 Exiza Coox Land of 
Bivth iii, Where the citron-tree nestles the soft huinming- 
bird. 1863 Cowoen Crarke Shaks. Char. xvi. 402 Her 
first speech is one of those pleasant jests that nestle a gentle 
philosophy beneath their light wording. - 

c. ln fa. pple. Nested; settled or placed as in 
anest. Also with 77, away. 

1582 STANYHURST vets 111. (Arb.) 77 Where foule bird 
foggye Celano And Harpy is nestled. ¢1595 SouTHWELL 
St. Peter’s Coupl. 38 My life was nestled In the summe of 
happinesse. 1649 G. Daniei. Trinarch., Heu. IV, xxxviii, 
In Danae’s Cage Wee Nestled happy are. 1824 Miss Mit- 
Foro Village Ser. 1. (1863) 80 There are lambs amongst 
them..nestled in by their mothers. 1860 Pusey A7Zi2. 
Proph. 235 So nestled was Petra in its rocks, that f[etc.]. 
1883 Harper's Mag. Mar. 533/1 Little clusters of..trees.. 
told where the little villages were nestled away. 


Hence Nestled pf/. a. 


NESTLING. 


1868 Sit Poems 63 Odorous airs, with blessing filled 
From nestled blossoms round iny grave. 

Nestle, v2 Now only dial. {Of obscure 
origin: identity with prec. is not clear.] cuir. 
To be uneasy or restless; to fidget; to move or 
bustle about ; to trifle. Hence Ne-stling v4/, 5,2 

a1700 B. E, Dict. Cant. Crews.v., What a nestling you 
kecp, how restless and uneasy you are. 1704 STEELE Lying 
Lover iu. i, Did you mind how she nestled and fumed 
inwardly to see your Ladyship look so well. 1706 Putttips 
(ed. Kersey), s.v., To Nestle about, to move here and there. 
1796 MarsHart Vorksh. (ed. 2) 11. 335 To Wessle, or Nestle, 
to fidget. 1828 in Cravex Gloss. 1853- in dial. glossaries 
(Lanc., Yks., Linc. ; Hants, Surr., Suss.). 

Nestle-cock. Now only da/. Also 7 nessle-. 
(f. Neste v.l + Cock sb.1: cf. nest-cock, -cockle, 
s.v. Nest sd, 8.] The last-hatched bird, or 
weakling of a brood; hence, a mother’s pet; a 
spoilt or delicate child or youth. 

1626 MivoLeton Anything for Quiet Life w. ii, My 
mother was wont to call me your nestle-cock, and I love 
you as well as she did, 1640 Narses Bride Prol., A play 
Wherein a nesslecock, or youth o’th’ towne..'s a gallart 
growne, @1661 Fuccer IWVorthies, Londou (1662) 11. 106 
One coaks’d or cocker’d, made a wanton or a Nestle-cock 
of, delicately bred and brought up. @1791 in Pegge Derdi- 
cists (KE. D.S.) 48. 1864-83 in Lanc. and Yks. glossaries. 

Nestler (ne'slo:). [f. NestLev.} + -ER); cf. G. 
nist(e)ler.] A nesting bird; a nestling; also 
transf. a little child. 

1611 Cotcr., Annicheur, anestler; a nestemaker. 1655 
Mouret & Besnet J/ealth’s luprov. (1746) 183 Cuckows 
Flesh, whilst it is a Nestler, is by Perot highly extolled. 
1827 ATHERSTONE 7omorrow 149 What ’tis he sings to the 
soft nestler there. 1866 AtGceR Solit, Nat. & Manu. 43 
The mother..missing. .the darling nestler, 

Nestle-tripe. Nowonly dia/, Also7-trett. 
[f. as 2zestle-cock with obscure second element; 
mod. dialects also have the forms ses¢/e-bird, -bub, 
-draff, -draft, -dris: see the Eng. Dial. Dict.} 
=NESTLING sé. 2. 

1616 J. Lane Contnu. Sgr.’s T. v. 76, I, that am his eldest 
and first borne, shall have the nesteltrett sett mee heforne. 
Ibid, 139 Shees but the nesteltrett. 1823 Mew Mouthly 
Alag. VII. 235 The little nestle-tripe we hoisted out of tbe 
brine. 1823 /4id. VIII. 497 The nestletripe of the sons. 

Nest-like, a. [f. Nest sb.+-LIKE.] Resem- 
bling a nest. 

41793 G. Wuite Selborne, Invitation, Where nods in air 
the pensile, nest-like bower. 1816 Kirsy & Sp. Eytomol. 
xxi. (1818) II. 262, ] once found it..in the nest-like umbel 
of the wild carrot. 1864 TENNvson £7. Ard. 59 He..made 
a home For Annie, neat and nestlike. 

(ME. zes¢- 


Nestling (ne'stlin, ne'slin), 5d. 
ling, {. NEST sé. +-LING}, or NESTLE v.) + -ING 3, = 
MDu. vestelinc, Du. -ling, G. nest-, nist(ejling.] 

1. A young bird which is not yet old enough to 


leave the nest. 

1399 Pol. Poens (Rolls) I. 395 The nedy nestlingis, whan 
tbey the note herde of the hende egle. 1611 Coter., NViais, 
a neastling. a1700 B. E. Dict. Cant, Crew, Nestliugs, 
Canary-Birds, brought up by hand. 1773 G. WxitE Seborie 
xxxviil, Tbese sinal] weak birds, some of which were nest- 
lings twelve days ago. 1801 SoutHey Tha/aba v.iv, The 
mother-bird bad moved not, But cowering o’er ber nestlings, 
Sate, 1859 Darwin Orig. Sfec. iii. 62 We forget how largely 
these songsters,..or their nestlings, are destroyed by birds 
and beasts of prey. 

trausf. a1693 Urguhart's Rabelais in. xXxxvili. 317 
Nestling, ninny and youngling fool. 1860 Reaor Cloister & 
Hf, xxxviii, ‘ Here is something hard lurking in this soft nest. 
Come forth, I say, little nestling!’..It was a gold ring. 

2. The youngest child of a family. 

1572 Ills & nv. N.C. (Surtees 1835) 388 Bartye Ander- 
sonne.. was the nestlynge of all her doughterschildre. 1597 
Hatt Saé. 11. ii, 43 Second brothers, and poor nestlings 
Whom more injurious Nature later brings Into the naked 
world. 1853 J. Raine Richsoud Wills (Surtees) 160 xo0Le, 
His mother could give but a scanty portion to the nestling 
of her family. ny 

3. atirib, with b2rd, cuckoo, nightingale, etc. 

1772 Barrincton in /2:i2. Traus. LXII. 325, I have 
taken four young ones from a hen skylark, and placed in 
their room five nestling nightingales. 1804 BinGLey Aziz, 
Biog. (1813) 1. 26 The attempt of a nestling bird to sing, 
may be compared witb the imperfect endeavour of a child 
to talk. 1860 4d Year Round No. 63. 295 The nestling 
cuckoo ungratefully ejects his legitimate foster-brethren out 
of the family nest. 1889 A. R. Wattack Dariuinisi 26 
The destruction commences, and is probably most severe, 
with nestling birds. 

Nestling (ne'slin), v//. 56.1 [f. NestLe vl + 
-INGI; cf. MDnu. weste/inge, G. nistelung.) 

1. The action of the vb. in various senses. 

€1440 Prontp. Parv. 354/1 Nestelynge, uidiyicacio. 1557 
Tusser Hush. 41 Nestling of verlettes..Make{s] many a 
rich man, to shet vp his doores, 1625 Bacon £ss., Gardens 
(Arb.) 564 ‘hat the Birds may haue more Scope, and Natural 
Nestling. 1774 Gorosm. Wat. Hist. (1862) Il. 10 Previous 
..to laying, the work of nestling becomes the common care. 
1816 L. Hent Rimini ur. 409 Places of nestling green, for 
poets made. ; 

+2. A place of settling. Obs. vare—. 

160s Bacon Adv. Learn. it. x. § 5 The secresies of the 
Passages, and the Seats or neastling of the humours. 

3. Comb..as nestling-place. 

1824 W. Irvine 7. Trav, I. 268 This little nestling place 
of her childhood. 1854 H. Miter Sch. & Sciim. (1858) 296 
A tall inaccessible precipice. . had furnisbed a securenestling- 
place to a pair of ravens. 

Nestling, v/. sb,2: see NESTLE v.2 

a 


NESTLING. 


We'stling, #//. a. [f NESTLE v.1 +-1NG 2] 
That nestles, in various senses of the verb. 

1839 Loner. Voices of Vight Prel. viii, When nestling buds 
unfold their wings. 1846 Dickexs Buttle of Life i, In the 
nestling town among the trees. 1863 Geo. Exitut Romola 
Introd., ‘The rosy warmth of nestling children. 

Nestor (ne‘sté1). [a. Gr. Nésrwp.] The name 
of a Homeric hero famous for his age and wisdom, 
applied allusively to, or used as a designation of, 


an old man. 

1583 Suaxs. ZL. L. L. iv. ili. 169 To see.. Nestor play at 
push-pin with the boyes. 1634 R. ‘Taitor Hog hath lost 
Peart ww. in Dodsley O. P/. (1780) VI. 429 What, weep’st 
thou, aged Nestor? Take comfort, man. 1656 Biouxt 
Glossogr. & V., We take it proverbially when we use Nestor 
for a man of great age. 1727Gay Fadles 1. xiii, Thus 
spoke the Nestor of the plain. 1817 J. Bravsury raz. 
almer. 120 Some aged Nestors tottered along with the 
crowd. 1883 Harfer's Afag. May 860/2 This Nestor of art 
is not forgotten by his old associates. 

Comb, 1591 Suaks. 1 //en, 1, u, v. 6 These grey Locks, the 
Pursuiuants of death, Nestor-like aged, in an Age of Care. 

Hence Nestorian a.! rare—. 

3605 TiMME Qnersit, 1. xvii. 92 It will suffice..to prolong 
our dayes to Nestorian yeares. 

Nestorian (nesto-riin), 56. and a2 [ad. L. 
Nestortan-us, {. Nestori-us: see next.] 

A. sb. An adherent or follower of Nestoritts : 


one who accepts or professes Nestortanism. 

¢ 1449 Pecock Repr. Vv. iit soo The sect of Nestorianys. 
1579 Futke Confut. Sanders 352 \nastasius was a fauourer 
of Nestorians. 16:z Brerewooo Lang. & Relig. xix. 175 
The Nestorians in the north part of Mesopotamia. 1681 
Baxter Ace. Sherlock iv. 190 The Christians, called Nes- 
torians, .. are exceeding numerous in a great part of the 
East. 1797 /ucyct. Brit. (ed. 3) XIII. 11/2 The see of 
Seleucia, which the patriarch of the Nestorians has always 
filled. 1840 Penny CycZ XVI. 155/1 The Nestorians at one 
time spread into Persia. 1880 F.xpositor XI. 458 The 
Nestorians appealed to Theodorein support of theirdoctrine. 

B. adj. 1. Of persons: Accepting, professing, 
or adhering to, Nestortanism. 

1565 Jewet Repl. Harding To Rdr., The Nestorian 
heretics. 1602 I. Firznersert fol. 37 Being a magician, 
and a nestorian heretyk. 3665 Sin T. Hersert Traz. (1677) 

2 The Epithete we give, more probably belongs to another 
EB osonan Prince. 1765 tr. .Wosheis's Eccl, Hist. (1833) 471 
The great Nestorian pontiffs..look with a hostile eye on 
this little patriarch. 1863 Chr. Work Dec. 644 ‘The people 
among whom the Nestorian Christians are groaning. 

2. Pertaining to, connected with, Nestortus or 
the Nestorians; of the nature of Nestorianism. 

1680 Baxter Cath. Commun. (1684) 14 The Nestorian 
Liturgy is one of the..best that I find recorded. 1724 
WarerLann Crit. list. Athan. Creed vii. 108 They also 
condemn’d the Nestorian tenets. 1797 Excycl. Brit, (ed. 3) 
XIII. 11/2 One of the chief promoters of the Nestorian 
cause was Barsumas. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVI. 1535/1 This 
doctrine..was the origin of the Nestorian schism. 1880 
Expositor X1. 456 His writings were thought tocountenance 
the Nestorian heresy. 

So + Nestorine. Obs. rare—'. 

¢ 1400 Three Kings Cologne 132 pe heretikes of pis yle, pe 
wich be cleped Nestorynes, take but litil kepe of his body. 

Nestorianism, 7z%eo/l. [f. NersTorian + 
-1sm.J] The doctrine of Nestorius, patriarch of 
Constantinople (appointed in 428), by which 
Christ is asserted to have had distinct human and 
divine persons. 

161z Brerewooo Lang. & Relig. xix. 172 Cosrhoes.. 
inforced all the Christians of the Persian empire to Nestor- 
ianism. 1659 Pearson Creed ur. 256 He ejected him.. 
under the pretence of Nestorianisme. 1727-38 CitAMBeRS 
Cycl. s. v. WNestorians, The Chaldee Christians, who still 
profess Nestorianism. 1865-7 Barinc-Gouto Jlyths Aid. 
alges (1894) 48 Tbe report which reached Europe of the won- 
derful successes of Nestorianism inthe East. 1884 Catholic 
Dict, (1897) 658/23 The writings of Theodore of Mopsuestia 
prepared the way for Nestorianism. 

Nesto'rianize, v. [f. as prec. +-12E.] /nir. 
To hold Nestorianism. Hence Nesto'rianizer. 

1888 Guardian 18 Apr. 570/3 Theodore of Mopsuestia,..a 
Nestorianizer before Nestorius, 1895 Enwaros in E.rpositor 
Oct. 247 Nestorianizing tendencies tn Fiustathius. 

Nestoriously, av. rare—', [f. Neston] 
After the manner of Nestor. 


3620 I. Grancer Div. Logike 318 Because hee did it 
Strategicos, that is, Imperatoriously, or Nestoriously. 

Ne‘storize, v. rare. [f. Nestor.} ‘rans. To 
fill (one) with the idea of being as wise as Nestor. 

1612 J. Davies JVks, (Grosart) II. 89 Fauour and base 
flatt'ry Fooles haue spild; for with them both, we Fooles 
doe Nestorize. 


Net (net), 54.1 Forms: 1-6 nett, (1 hnett, 
2 nyt), 3 neth, 5 nete, neett, 4-6 nette, (3-7 
pl. nettes), i- net. [Common Tent.: OE. ne/(¢ 
neut, = OS. nef, MDn. net (nelle; Du. nel, 
MLG, nelle, OG. nezsi, nezi (MUG. ne22¢, 
nelze, G. nels), ON. net (Da. net, Sw. nat), Goth. 
nati, The existence of an ON. wt, large net, 
appears to imply an ablaut-stem xa/-, r0/-, the 
ortginal sense of which ts obscurc.} 

1. An open-work fabric made of twine or strong 
cord, forming meshes of a suitable sizc, used for 
the capture of fish, birds, or other living things. 

Freq. also with defining terms, denoting the purpose or 
forin of the net, or the method of using it, as dag-, beach, 


castling)-, dip-, dredge-, drift-, fishing-, trawl-net, ec5 
herrings, mackerel-, rabbit-, sparrow-net, evc, 


t 
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NET. 


¢ 888 K. Ecerep Boeth. xxxii. § 3 Hweder se nu settan | 213 In some of these establishments various kinds of net and 


eower nett on pa hehstan dune, ponne ze fiscian willad? 
cgso Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. iv. 18 {Peter and Andrew] 
sesendon hnett in sx. c¢ 1000 /ELFric Col/og. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 92 Necanst bu huntian buton mid nettum? ¢ 1200 
Trin. Coll. Hont, 209 Alse hunte drived deor to grune oder 
to nette. a12z25 Ancr. R. 334 Per beod bis nettes, & per 
beod his greahundes..igedered togederes. ¢ 1300 Havelok 
752 Mami god fish per-inne he tok, Bobe with neth, and 
with hok. ¢1 R. Brunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 14679 
Pe Payens wepouie leide nettes & lynes, & sparewes toke. 
1390 Gower Conf. II. 83 Jadahel, as seith tbe bok, Ferst 
made Net and fisshes tok. c¢ 1440 Prowp. Parv. 354/2 
Nett, to take wythe fysche, rete. 1530 Patscr. 248/1 Net 
tp catche byrdes wih, tonnelle. 1597 MipvLetON Wisc, 
Solomon iv.12 The fisber lays his bait, fowler his net. 1660 
N. Ixcero Bentiv, & Ur. 1. (1682) 6 [The fish) swam 
voluntarily every day into their Nets. 1697 Drypen Virg. 
Past.iu.117,1 hold the Nets,while you pursue the Prey. 1774 
Gotpsm. .Vat. Hist. (1776) V. 302 By watching the seasons 
when our small birds begin to migrate..and by taking them 
with nets in their passage, 1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain & 
Gl. 6 The men employed in fishing.. frequently drew up in 
their nets some coarse .. earthen vessels. 1853 READE Chr, 
Johnstone 159 Vhese nets are tied to one anotber, and paid 
out at the stern of the boat. 

b. fig. A means of catching or securing a per- 
son; ¢sf. a moral or mental snare, trap, or en- 
tanglement. 

¢ 825 Vesp. Psalter cxl. 10 Fallad in nette his synfulle. 
¢ 1200 Ormin 13474 To lacchenn himm wibp spelless nett 
Yo brinngenn himm to criste. ¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Satnts xxxiv. 
(Pelagia) 183, I haf bene dissaweful nete, pat Fe feynde sere 
sawlis has gert gete. 1426 Lypc. De Gutl. Pilgr. 15192 It 
ys ful hard a man tescape..Fro my nettys off tresoun. 
1500-20 Dunsar Poems xlvi, 102, 1 counsall every man, that 
he With lufe nocht in the feindis net be tone. 1576 FLemiNG 
Panopl. Epist, 213 Many haue beene so insnared & intangled 
(as it were) in nettes of doubtfull reasons. a 1628 F. Grevit 
Poems 1. (1633) 38 Nets of opinion to entangle spirits. 
1671 Mitton ?. A. 1. 162 Skill'd to..draw Hearts after 
them tangl’d in Amorous Nets. 1738 Aeid/'s Anim, Ocecon, 
Pref. (ed. 4) 24 Nature..will not suffer herself to be taken 
by Nets spun out of the Hrain. 1780 Cowrer /’rogr. Err, 
313 Caught in a delicate soft silken net Dy sone lewd earl. 
1814 Byron Lava 1, xix, Vain was the struggle in that 
mental net. 1888 Srevenson Slack Arrow iv. vi, Not 
only was the town..a mere net of peril for their live>. 

c. transf. A spider’s web. 

¢ 1000 tes. Ps, (Th.) xxviii. 12 He..wyrd swa tedre swa 
swa yange-wifran nett. /6fd, INxxix. 10, ¢ 1220 Bestiary 479 
Danne renned 3e [the spider] rapelike..nimed anon to de 
net. 3483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 274 b/2 Spyders takyng flyes 
by the nettes of theyr copwebbes. [1513 Dovo as sEneis 
xu. Prol. 172 Full Peels Aragne wevand was, To knit 


hyr nettis.) 1658 RowLanp tr. A/oufet's Theat. [ns. 1070 
In Autumn amongst sinall Rose-boughs it extendeth an 


artificiall Net. 1727-38 Cuamsers Cycé, s.v. Ib, Attend- 
ing nearly to a spider weaving a net. 1753 /ébid. Supp. 
s.v. Spider, Vhe hazel spider..spins very large nets. 1840 
Crvier'’s Anim. Kingd. 461 \t constructs its net with loose 
and irregular meshes. 

d. In proverbs and phrases, 

1523-[see Fis sd.!1 cc]. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. WN. 451 
Tha socht the fische rycht far befoir the net. 1562 J. 
a Prov, & Epigr. (1867) 167 Itis yll fyshyng before 
the net. 

2. An open fabric of mesh-work (as in sensc t, 
or of othcr materials), used for such purposes as 
covering, protecting, cotfining, holding; etc. 
atooo Caedmon's Exod. 74 (Gr), par halig god..balce 
oferbradde byrnendne a halgan nette hatwendne 
lyfe. csp Voc, in Wr.-Wulcker 373 Couofiv, nette, 
fleozryfte, 1382 Wvcnir x Aings vii. 17 Seuen litil nettis.. 
in the toon heed couerynge, and seuen lytil nettis in the 
totbir heed couerynge. 1577 13. Gooce Heresbach's lush, 
11. (1586) 141 b, ‘The shepeheard cuarrieth with him his 
Hardelles and his nets and other necessaries, 3613 Purcis 
Pilgrimage (1614) 836 They lie in Nets or Beddes hanging 
above the ground..to avoide hurtfull creatures. 1632 
Suerwoop s.v., A net of wire (set afore glass windowes), 
araigne, 3723 (sce cubbage-net s.v, CABBAGE sé." 5]. 3784 
Cowrer Task iv. 263 Weaving nets for bird-alluring fruit. 
1824 Louvon Fucycl. Gard. (ed. 2) § 2210 Protecting by 
nets is effected by throwing either straw, hay, bass, hempen, 
or woollen nets over standard trees. 1856 ‘SroneENENGE’ 
Brit. Rural Sports 502 A low net divides this [tennis] 
court into two equal spaces. 1889 Pauline VIII. 24 Their 
wickets at the nets were as a rule very poor, 

b. Zo dance (or march) in a net, to act with 
practically no disguise or concealment, while ex- 
pecting to escape notice; in latcr use, to do 
something undetected. Now only arch. 

1583 Futke Def Tr. Script. vi. (1843) 242 Now you have 
gotten a fine net to dance naked in, that no ignorant blind 
buzzard can see you. 1592 Kyo Sp. Yrag, iv. iv. 118 
Whose reconciled sonne Marcht in a net, and thought 
himselfe vnseene. 1679 Drypen Limberham u. i, 1 have 
danced in a net before my father,..retired to my chamber 
undiscovered. 1822 Scott .Vige/ xxiii, You must not think 
to dance in a net before old Jack Hildebrod. 

3. A piece of fine mesh-work used as a part of 
dress, as a veil, or as a means of confining the 
hair (cf. Harr-Net). 

1483 Kicn. II] in Drake Eboracume 1. iv. (1736) 117 Two 
short Gowns.., the one with Drippis and the other with 
Netts. 1599 ‘I’. Mlouret) Si/kwormes 68 Arachne that 
doth tinsels forme, And nets, and lawnes, 1617 Moryson 
/tin, wi. 173 ‘They weare nets and black vailes, covering 
therewith their faces. 1813 Scott 7rierim. wi. xxxviil, 
Her dark locks dishevell’d flow From net of pearl. 1878 
Encycl. Brit, V1. 470/2 The hair is usually..inclosed in a 
net or cowl. 

b. A kind of machine-made lace composed of 
small meshes. Also aétrib. 

1832 (see Bossin-net). 1844G. Dono Tertile Manu. vii. 


lace..are made. 1862 Mrs. H. Woop Channings xvii, Her 
mob-cap was of spotted net. 1897 MWestm, Gaz. 4 Feb, 3/3 
‘Three deep flounces on a fine net foundation. 

4. Something resembling a net; a number of 
lines, veins, fibres, etc., arranged like the threads 
of a net; a reticulation or network. 

1594 Biunpevit £-rerc, vi. Introd. (1636) 604 In the said 
Net are certaine Circles, which are Parallels to the foresaid 
Finitor. 1635 Crooxe Body of Man 466 That place where 
the wonderfull Net is made by those soporarie Arteries. 
31845 Encycl. MWetrop, VII. 183/2 The soft inner layers were 
distinguished by the name of mucons body or Malpighian 
net. 1884 Bower & Scotr De Bary's Phaner. 433 The nets 
of laticiferous tubes of the stem. 

b. Crystall. (See quots.) 

1855 Orr's Circle Sci., Crystallogr. 297 A drawing of the 
faces of a solid, arranged so that the model may be folded 
up from a single piece of pasteboard, is called a net. 1862 

. B. Jorpan Const. Models Crystallogr. 1 ‘Vhe term net.. 
as been given to a series of geometrical figures drawn ona 
plane, representing the faces of a crystal. 

5. attrib. and Comé. a. attrib. in various uses, 
as net-basin, -cord, -fisher(man), -fishing, -frante, 
-man, -mesh, -fole, -trade, -trap, -twine; ‘made 

of net’, as nel cap, comforter, garter, purse; 0. 
objective or obj. genitive, as xel-bearer, -braider, 
caster, -culler, -making, -monger, -worker; ¢. 
similative, as nel-fashion, -like, -lraceried, -veined, 
wise adv.; A. special combs., as net-bag, (a) the 
pocket of a bag-net; (4) a bag made of net ; net- 
ball, an American game in which a ball is thrown 
into a large pocket-net attached to a high pole; 
+ net-danced (see 2b); net-fern, a fern of the 
genus Gletchenia; net-fish, (@) a basket-fish ; 
(4) fish taken with the net; net-masonry, a form 
of masonry tn which the joints resemble the 
meshes of a net; net-passing, a form of needle- 
work; net-piv, a pin used in net-making; net- 
roper, a/. the man in charge of a net-rope; 
net-sinker or -weight, a weight used to sink a 
net in fishing. Also NETMAKER, -WORK. 

1737 PAilip Quartl (1816) 27 Finding a fowl in the *net- 
bag. 1834 M. Scott Crurse Midge (1859) 244 Taking halfa 
dozen wild sea fowl's eggs out of the net bag that he usually 
wore his hair in. 1900 Daily News 29 May 6/73 An 
American game called ‘*Net Ball’ was played last evening 
atthe Alhambra. 1883 in Goode Fish. /ndust. U.S.A. 76 
(Fish, Exhib. Publ.), Turning them from their course into 
*net basins which were placed there. 1647 R. STAPYLTON 
Juvenal 3. Aretiarius, or *net-bearer, so named fiom a kind 
of floate net, which he carryed in his hand. ¢ 1440 /'romp, 
Parv. 354/2 ‘Neet Breydare, reciavius, 1599 Nasue Lenten 
Stuffe 17 Netbrayders, or those that haue no cloathes.. but 
what they earne..by brayding ofnets. 1835 Mrs. CartyLe 
Lett. 1. 51, I notice she puts on a certain “net cap. 1586 
J. Hooxer //ist. /rel. in Holinshed WW. 27/1 The *net- 
Caster hauing ouerthrowne the swordplaier. 1834 7aist's 
Mag. 1. 59/1 A green and white *net-comforter was twisted 
round its chin. 1844 H. Sterurns Lh. farm 11.72 Stakes to 
..Le 3 inches above the “*net-cord, 1899 Daily News 27 July 
7/2 ieany *net cutter is found which will effectually pierce 
these new nets,..the torpedo net will be doomed. 1602 
Warner Ads, Eng. xitt. xxix. 327 Nor shall be said the 
*Net-danc’t fals of diuers wish't more trew. 1521 Rutland 
ISS, (Hist. MSS, Comm.) IV. 264'lo make engynes and 
calteroppes, “nette fashion for the warie. 1671 Wistuorpe 
in Mul. Trans. V1, 2223 Until a fitter English name be 
found for it, why may it not be called..a Basket-Fish, or a 
*Net Fish, or a Purs-net-Fish? 1677in Ray's Corr, (1848) 
128 If the “net-fishers would open any considerable number. 
1894 IVestin. Gaz. 25 Sept. 2/1 The net-fishers did not.. make 
enough to pay for their licences. 1883 SHEA Vew/onndl. 
Fish, 12(Fish, Exhib. Publ.), *Net fishing is more regular 
and satisfactory. 1824 Loupon Aucycl. Gard. (ed. 2) § 2210 
Placing it over tender flowers..by means of *net frames. 
a 1613 Overbery af Iie, etc. (1638) 180 From ever having 
leisure to weare “net-Gaiters. 1615 Crookr Body of Man 
81 Which..doe forme a *Netlike complication. 1698 
Petiver in PA, Traus. XX. 327 With the Canes split 
they make their Net-like Seats. 1796 Witnerinc Sit. 
Plants (ed. 3) 1V. 52 Disposed..over the whole surface ina 
chain-like or net-like manner. 1844 H. StErHEeNs 2h, Farne 
II. 72 All the instruments required in this sort of “net- 
making. 1883 /'a// Jali Gaz. 9g Mar. 4/1 Tons of fish..are 
carted away by this means by the “net men. 1612 Cotcr., 
Macque, a Lozenge, or *Net-mash. 1706 Puaicurs (ed. 
Kersey), *Ner-J/asonry, a particular sort of miuiing, or 
walling. 1727-38 Cuamsers Cyc/. s. v. M/asoury, Net- 
masonry, called by Vituvius, reficr/atum, from its resem- 
blance of the mashes of a net. 1847 A. Smeaton Builder's 
Alan, 107 Net masonry... Where the stones are squared and 
placed upon one of the angles, their joints thus forming a 
net-like appearance. 1630 J. Tayton (Water P.) Yacke-a- 
Lent Wks. \ 117/2 Lent might gape for Gudgeons,.. were 
it not for these ~Netmongers. 1901 Day& Brcxie Astin 
Needtewk. ix. (ed. 2) 86 *Net Passing. .isnot very differently 
worked from [lace buttonholing) @1652 Brome Queen 
iv. i, But I have other Arts:..‘The Wheel, the Frame, the 
*Net-pin.. are most familiar with me. 1813 Sporting 
Mag. XLII. 4 By this means manage his *net-poles with 
greater ease. 1840 Mrs. Gavoain Lady's di sstst. 169 Very 
retty long Grecian ‘net purse for a lady. 1892 P. H. 

MERSON Son of Fens 58 ‘he master, mate, hawse-man, 
wheelman, *net-roper, and me lived aft in the cabin. 1865 
Tyo Early Hist. Van. viii. 192 The natural *net-sinkers, 
formed of chalk flints. 1896 J. F. Hopcson in Durh. 
Arch, Trans. \V. 113 The four-light *net-traceried east 
window, 1845 Evcycl. Metrop. VIII, 7431/2 Statistical view 
of the “net trade. 1768 Barrincton in Pennant Sit. Zool. 
Il. App. iv. 560 They are caught in a *net trap. 1844 H. 
Sternens Bk. Farm 1, 36 ‘The shepherd should always be 
provided with *net-twine, 1861 BentLev A/az. Bot. 427 
Leaves *net-veined, deciduous. 1865 LuBnock Preh. Times 
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8:1 Many of..the stones employed as *net-weights would 
there he lost. 1577 B. Goocr Heresbach's Husé. 1.71 You 
must place thein..eyther Checkerwyse or *Netwyse. 1727- 
38 Cuamsers Cyc/. s.v. Afail, Coat of Mail is a piece of de- 
ensive armour, made of iron wire interwoven net-wise. 
1869 Farrar /'am,. Speech iv, (1873) 118 Nature connects 
organic bodies netwise rather than by organic links. 1658 
Rowiann Aloufet’s Theat. Ins. 1070 Amongst the *Net- 
workers I saw one the greatest of all. 
Net, 52.2 Now rare. Also 6nett. [OE. netie 
fem. =OFris. selte, nztie, OS. etiz, OHG. 722e222, 
gt, ON. nelja (Sw. dial. wzatja, MDa. nedhe), 
a derivative ot Net sé.1] The omentum or caul ; 


the mesentery. 

¢ 725 Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) O 147 Oligia, nettae. a 1100 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 293 Diésceptrm 7, reticulum, nette. 
4bid. 459 Olizia, nette. 1535 CovERDALE £.rod, xxix. 13 Thou 
Shalt take all the fat that couereth the bowels and the nett 
vpon the leuer. 1597 A. M. tr. Gudllemean's Fr. Chirurg.16/1 
In such woundes the guttes and the net come to sincke out. 
1648 Hexuam 11.5.¥, Vet, The Net or the Cawle of the bowels 
or entrailes. 1722 CHAMBERLAYNE in Pil. Vrans. XXXII. 
97 The Hind-Quarter of a sucking Lamh, over which was 
spread what we call the Net, or Caul. 1737 Bracken 
Hurvriery Impr. (1756) 1.9 The Mesentery or Net (as it is 
called in other Creatures hesides Men). 1808 in Jamieson. 
1828 in Craven Gloss. 1844 H. Sternens Sh, Farm 11. 93 
The space between the intestines and lumbar region or loin 
[is] gradually filled up by the net and kidney fat. 

Wet, 54.3 dat, [f. Net v.3] A wash or rinse. 

1703 THoressy Let. Ray (E.D.S.), Nez, to wash clothes, 
give them a net. 1841 Hamitton Nuger Lit, 356 Net, or 
netting, a fresh water in scouring any thing. 

Net (net), c. Also 6 nette, 6- nett. [a. F. 
net, neite (see NEAT a.), whence also Du. and Da. 
net, G. nett, Sw. nait.] 

1. ta. Of persons: Trim, smart, or elegant, 
esp. in dress. Obs. rare. 

13.. Guy Warw. (A.) 4084 Per miz3t men se bat Gij was 
wel net. 31542 Uoatt Eras, Apoph. (1877) 32 To soche a 
minion feloe as Agatho is, I maie go trim, nette, and well 
beseen. 1562 Butteyn Bulwark, Sicke ment 69 Whiche 
Heathen are bothe comely, cleane, worldly wise, valiaunte, 
nette and fine. 

b. Of things: Neat, smart. rare. 

1637 CLEVELAND Elegy on B. Youson 114 When thou in 
Company wert met, ‘hy Meat took Notes, and thy Dis- 
course was Net. 1819 Suetrey (cter Bell 3rd u. iii, A 
thief, who cometh in the night, With whole hoots and net 
pantaloons. : 

+ 2. Clean, free from filth,etc.; bright, clear. Ods. 

1481 Caxton A/yrv.1. 3.6 Tofore the souerayn creatour 
whiche is clere net and pure. 1528 PayNELL Saderne's 
Regis, D ij, He shulde eate no maner of meates, without 
his stomake he net, and purged of all yll humours. 1579 
Tomson Calvin's Seri. Tim. 615/2 He is pure and net from 
all filthinesse, and pollution. 1590 Srensrr /. Q. 111. xii. 20 
Her hrest all naked, as nett yvory. 1596 /é/d. vi. ix. 45 
‘The priest with naked armes full net. 1609 Biste (Douay) 
Prov, v. 3 Vhe lippes of an harlot are as a hony combe dis- 
tilling, and her throte netter {Vulg. 2é¢idizs] then oyle. 

b. Pure, unadulterated, unmixed. rare. 

1713 Guardian No. 132 Advt., A Vault..for the sale of 
Net Natural French Wine. 1765 Universal Mag. XX XVII. 
320/2 Refined sugar in the loaf,..being net, that is to say, 
of one uniform whiteness throughout. 1839 Civ’? Eng. & 
Arch. Frul. I. 107/1 This account he believes to he cor- 
rect, except that nett cement was used instead of mortar. 

3. Of amounts: Free from, or not subject to, 
any deduction; remaining after all necessary de- 
ductions have been made. 

1520 J. Dorne in Collect. (O. H. S.) 1.97 Suma is net 12/7. 
18s. 6¢. 1588 J. Meus Driefe J/ustr. Bij h, The remaine is 
the net rest, substance or capitall of the owner. 1666-7 Pepys 
Diary 21 Jan., The net profits of which .. will amount to 
3000/, 1702 S. SEWALL Diary 30 Dec., Weight One Hundred 
One Half One Quarter wanting 3 pounds, i.e. 193 pounds, 
Net. 2768-74 Tucker L¢. Wat. (1834) I. 100 The net income 
of real pleasures they will yield upon the halance. 1825 
MrCuttocr Pol. Econ, 11. iv. 186 It would give its owner 
the same..net profit. 1840 Civil Eng. & Arch. Jrul. 111. 
89/2 The ‘net effective power’, or available power of an 
engine. 1844 H. H. Witson S771, Jndia 111. 368 A pension 
proportioned to the nett revenue. 1878 Huxtey Pliysiogr. 
186 The net result showed a permanent elevation. 

b. Sold at, based upon, net prices. 

1893 Athenvum 1 Apr. 410/3 Over 71,000 copies of net 
hooks. 1894 Daily News 3 Nov. 6/4 If a hook..sold at 12s., 
becomes under the net system: ros. net. 

Net (net), v1 [f. Ner sd.1 
Swed. wdatja, Da. nelle, G. nelsen.] 

1. trans. a. To cover with, or as with, a net. 

1593 Nasue Céirist’s T. (1613) 146 Your morn-like cristall 
countenances shall be netted ouer..with crawling venemous 
wormes. 1758 Reto tr. AZacgzer’s Chyi. 1. 263 The inside 
of the ballon begins to be netted over with a volatile salt of 
a singular nature. 1800 Miss Eoceworrtn /elinda xxi, To 
leave his favourite tree..after..netting it to keep off the 
birds. 1850 TENNYSON /7 AZenz. ii, Thy fibres net the dream. 
less head. 1857 Durrenin Lett. (igh Lat. (ed. 3) 196 The 
level sea, like a pale blue disc netted in silver lace. 

b. To hem 7x, close voznd, as with a net. 

1607 Torsrte Four Beasts (1658) 156 They.. with their 
tails net in and entangle his legs and feet. 1833 Mrs. Brown. 
ING Prometh. Bound Poems 1850 1. 143 He is netted round 
with chains. 1877 Tennyson //aro/d u. ii, How dense a 
fold of danger nets him ronnd. 

ce. ‘To enclose, pen in, by means of nets. 

1847 Frul. KR. Agric. Soc. VIII. u. 431 Where larger 
breadths of turnips are sown, the wedder lamhs are netted 
upon them in Octoher. 1886 C. Scotr Sheep-farming 95 
A break, in size suitahle to the numher of sheep, should he 
netted or hurdled off. /d/d., After that they may be netted 
on where the turnips grow, 


Cf. ON. xetja, 
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2. a. fig. To take, catch, or capture, as with a 
net ; to sweep zzz in this manner. 

1801 SouTHEY /c#zZ. (1856) I. 166 Losing the chance of net- 
ting you at Oswestry, I have heen in hopes of hearing from 
you. 1863 Barry Dockyard Econ. 177 French navy seamen, 
netted in as they are from stagnant and unknown fishing 
hamlets. 1880 Mereoitn Tragic Con, ii, One or two of 
Plutarch’s touches..had netted her fancy. 

b. To take (fish, birds, etc.) with a net or nets. 

1868 Daily News 15 July, The fishermen..were netting 
large takes of mackerel. 1870 Yrats Vat. [/ist, Comm. 58 
Shrimps are netted on most shallow shores. 1883 Zyg. 
illnstr, Mag. Nov. 69/2 Netting the ruffs and reeves in the 
summer time. . 

ce. To fish (a river, etc.) with a net; to set or 
use nets in. 

1843 James Forest Days vii, There is somebody netting 
the stream, 1885 R. BucHanan Annan IWater iii, The hody 
had been discovered by some’ salmon fishers when netting 
the river. 

3. a. intr. To make nets or network; to occupy 
oneself with netting. 

Formerly used esp. of making small fancy-work articles, 
such as purses: cf. Nettinc vb, sb. 1b. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv, 132 The Spider drives on 
the great business of catching flies, by netting in corners 
within doors. 1789 Axna Sewarp Le?t. (1811) I]. 314, I 
often..see you. .sitting netting in your parlour, 1866 Murs. 
Gaskete Wives & Dax. li, She was netting away as if 
nothing unusual had occurred, 

b. ¢rans. To make (a thing) by the process of 
producing network ; to work up as a net. 

1789in A.C. Bower's Diaries & Corr. (1903) 58 The purse.. 
was very pretty and monstrously well net. a@ 1845 Hoop 
I'm not a single Alan iv, 1 had more purses netted then 
‘Than I could hope to fill. 1883 in N. Okoshi Fisherics 
Japan 33 (Fish. Exhib, Publ.), There will remain 384 meshes, 
which, heing netted again [etc. }. 

ce. vefl, To form into a net. 

1889 Ranpotew New £ve 1. vii. 251 Circumstances had 

netted themselves round him with meshes of steel. 


Net, v.2 [f. Nera. 3.] 

1. ‘rans. To gain as a net sumoras clear profit; 
to succeed in clearing (a certain sum). 

1758 J. ADams Diary Wks. 1850 II. 44 He retails sugar[etc.] 
..to save these articles in his family, and net a few shillings 
profit. 1765 A/useum Rust. 1V.201,1..could never yet find 
that two pounds per cow could be netted per annum. 1815 
W. H. Iretaxp Scribblcomania 141 The spells, wherehy 
publishers sweated For profit, first paying those hundreds 
Ann netted. 1862 L. Weepon Syst. //usb. 7 If by the new 
plan..he can net a full profit of £4 per acre. 4 

2. To bring in or yield as a profit or net sum. 

1786 Mackenzie Lounger No. 78 » 4 The estate indeed... 
was considerably increased in its rent; ‘but. .it nets nothing ’. 
1833 W. Irvine in Life & Lett. (1866) III. 58 We had a 
henefit here,..which netted nearly four thousand dollars. 
1893 Kate Sansorn Truthf. Wom. S. California 131 These 
berries. .netted an average of ahout eight cents per pound. 

b. To amount to. zarve—'. 

1800 Hull Advertiser 16 Aug. 3/1 His share of prize-money 
has netted..ten thousand pounds currency per month. 

Net, v.38 Now dal. [ad. OF. nettir, f. net 
NET a.; cf. F. medloyer.| trans. To clean, to 
wash ; to rinse ot (clothes); +to rid of. 

1536 Rem, Sedition 12h, Even so, neyther the hodye [can 
he cleansed], without the mynde be firste netted. /éid. 23 
He hath netted his realme of ydle vacahundes. 1634~5 
Brereton 77av, (Chetham Soc.) 106 They ..trample it 
with their feet (never vouchsafing a hand to nett or wash it 
withal), 1703 ‘'Horessy Let. Ray (E.D.5.), Vez, to wash 
clothes, give thema net. 1862 C.C. Rosinson Diad. Leeds 
373 After linen has heen washed it generally has to undergo 
the ‘netting-out ’ process. 

+INete, for we wile to know not. Ods. rare. 

c1160 /fatton Gosp. Matt. vi. 3 Nete pin wynstre hwzt 
dobin swidre. ¢ 1315 SHOREHAM 1. 1839 Wanne bou weneb 
pe oper he hol, And weddeb pane syke fenade 

Wete, obs. form of Near sé. 

WNetel(Le, obs. forms of Nettie sd.1 and 2, 

+Ne‘ten. Ovs. (OE. 2éten (also nifeten, nyten, 
etc.), f. zéat Neat sé.] An animal, esp. of the 


ox or horse kind. 

c 82g I esp. Psalter viii. 8 All du underdeodes under fotum 
his, scep & oxan,.& netenu foldes. ¢ 888K. ASLrreD Socth. 
xxxi. § 1 Hwi nele he cwedan eac bat da netenu seon 
zeselegu. c 1000 Sar. Leechd. 1. 326 Sum fyperfette nyten 
is, pet we nemnad..hroc on englisc. ¢1175 Lawb. Hom, 
129 Alle pa deor and alle pe nutenu be on eorde weren, 
¢ 1200 Vices & Virtucs 151 Hie lokeden wel dat de tail ware 
on auriche netene, 

Ne‘tful. [f. Nersé.1} The fill of a net. 

1855 Brownixc Popularity v, A fisher..A netful brought 
toland. 1898 Pall Mall Mlag. June 219 A netful of the.. 
oysters. 

+ Neth, hath not: cf. Nave z. 

¢ 1315 SHOREHAM 1. 182 He pat hilefep hit nau3t Rizt wyt 
ne of blisse. 

Weth, -ar, obs. forms of Net, NEITHER. 

Wetheard, -heerd, -herd, obs. ff. NEATHERD. 

Netheist (n7-pijist). [f. L. xe-, né- or Gr. 
yq-+ THEIST.] An atheist. 

1855 Chamb, Frni. 11). 307 The missfonaries are met. .by 
propagandists of another kind—hy Netheists, Theists, Se- 
theists, and Pantheists. 1862 Mesto. Rev. Jan. 86 Several 
other names, such as Cosmists, Netheists, and Rational 
Utilitarians, that the party has tried at different times. 


+ Netheless, cdv. Os. Forms: 2-3 neose-, 
neope-, neSeles, 4 nep(e)les, -lesse, 4-6 ne- 
theles, (4 -less, -lees), 6 -lesse, 7 ne(i jthlesse. [f. 
Ne, etc. : cf. NA- and NoTHELESs.] Nevertheless. 
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197 Neodeles he heom sulled. ¢x200 
Trin. Coll. Hom. 79 He maked lete of boleburdnesse and 
neOeles ne haued non. c12g0 Gen. & £2.3853 At Se laste 
nedeles, Eft he come sone to cades. ¢1330 R. Brunner. 
Chron. Wace 9855 Netheles pey were at meschef. 1382 
Wyciir Luke xii. 31 Nethelees seke 3e first the kyngdom 
of God. ¢1400 Afol, Loll. 13 Nebles it is not iust as to 
sopfastnes. 1480 Caxton Chron. Lug. exxxi. 110 And 
netheles.. he wold not mysdone hym. 1549 CoverDALr, etc. 
Evasm. Par. Rom. Argt., ‘They fell nethelesse into all 
kyndes of mischief 1579 E. K. Ded. to Spenser's Sheph, 
Cad. § 3 Nethelesse, let them..feede on theyr owne folly. 
1611 Sreep /fist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xviii. § 49 704 The thing,. 
that all the world wist was true, and that neithlesse euery 
man laughed at. 

+Nethemest, 2. Oés. Forms: 1 nyte-, 
nide-, niod-, 1-2, 4 neope-, 2-4 nepe-, 3 nythe-, 
4 nype-; 1 -meesta, -mesta, -mysta, 2-4 -mest(e, 
4-mast(e. [OE. azfemest, ctc., f. the stem 27}- 
under: see NETHER and -most.] Lowest, under- 
most, furthest down, 

¢ 888 K. Ecrrep Boeth. vii. § 3 Pa nidemystan ic zebringe 
wt bem hehstan, &-pa hekstan at dm nidemzstan. 971 
Buckl, [lom, 185 Swa swibe he hip hedyped on pa neobe- 
mestan helle witu. ¢1175 Lamb. [/onm. 117 He bid eft i- 
nipered on ban neobemeste pinar. cx1z00 77/n. Coll. Hon. 
219 Pe uuemeste bou is sib pe nebemeste rote. ¢ 1290 
S. Eng. Leg. 1. 287/332 Ase he sat on pis laddre lowe, on 
pe nepemeste roungue. 13.. /fot/s 360 (Vernon MS.) in 
Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1881) 343 In to pe neopemaste put 
of helle. ¢ 1380 Sir Lerusm, 3257 Pe hezeste hizt mangurel, 
be middel hizt launcepre, be nypemest was callid hagefray. 
@ 142§ Cursor M. 9926 (Trin.), Hit..3yuep to pe nepemast 
[v.7. -mest] lizt. 

+Ne‘then, adv. Obs. [OE. weodan, -on, etc..: 
see BENEATH adv.} Below; from below. 

¢888 K. Ecrrep Boeth, xxxiii. § 5 On zlcere stowe he is 
hire emnneah, ge ufan ge neodon. 971 Blick Hom, 211 
Peet waeter was sweart under bam clife neodan. ¢ 1000 
/Exrric /Jon, 11. 258 Da tobzxrst pzes temples wahryft, fram 
dzxre fyrste ufan od Sa flor neodan. c¢1200 Trin. Coll. 
Hom. 105 Ech idel..and iuel [giue cumed] neden uppard. 

Nether (ne‘da1), 2. Forms: 1 nioSerra, 
nidera, nySera, 3 nypere ; 1 neop(e)ra, 3 neo- 
pere; 4nethere, 4-5 neper, (5 -ire), 5-6 nethir, 
(§ -yr, Sc. nathir), neder, (6 -ur, Sc. neddir); 
4 nei-, neyper, 6 neyther, 7 neither, 6-7 
neather; 5~- nether. [Common Teut.: OE. 
neopera, nipera, etc.,=OF ris, ntthere, nedere, OS. 
nithirt (MDu. xeder, Du. neder- in combs.), 
MLG,. wseder, nedder, OHG. nidari, -eri, -irt 
(MHG, zidere, nider, G. nteder), ON. nedri (Sw. 
and Da. xedre), f. niper(e, NETHER adv.2 or 3, 
See also NETHERER and NETHEREST.] Lower, 
under (in contrast to Azgher, over, or upper). 

1. With partitive terms, esp. fart or end. + Also 
(in OE.) adsol. in pi. 

¢825 Vesp. Psalter cxxxvili. 15 In 62m nioderum eordan. 
971 Blickl. Hom, 239 Gangad on fas nideran dzlas pisse 
ceastre. 1375 Barsour Bruce x. 21 The nethir half [of the 
way} wes perelouss. 1382 Wyctiir £celus. xxiv. 45, I shal 
persen alle the nethere partis of the erthe. ¢ 1400 Destr. 
Troy 3076 Fingurs full small, With nailes at the neper endes 
as anepe white. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 3355/2 Nethyr patt of a 
thynge, (zferior, 1525 Sale of Basyn goin Hazl. £.P.P, 111. 
45 When the haly was full, [he would] lye downe and wynke, 
And rest his neder ende. 1570 Bituincstey Euclid x1. 
xxix. 341 Lines..which ioyne together the angles of the 
Vpper and nether hases. 1604 E. G[rimstone] D'Acosta’s 
Hist. Indies u. xii. 108 Experience dooth teach vs, that the 
middle region of the ayre 1s colder than the neather. 1697 
Dryben Virg. Past. vi, 108 A beautous Maid ahove, hut 
Magick Arts With harking Dogs deformed her neather 
parts. 1798 CoLeripce Awc. Alar, in. xiv, With one bright 
star Within the nether tip. 1826 ScoTr Woodst. ili, At the 
nether end of the hall,a huge..chimney-piece projected. 
1860 Maury P/ys. Geog. (Low) xi. § 519 Upon the nether 
side of the cloud-ring. 

2. With terms denoting locality, esp. the proper 
names of countries, districts, hamlets or farms, etc. 

Now usually expressed hy Lower or Low, hut retained in 
various districts in local place-names, or the names of streets 
(as Nethergate), etc. in towns. 

Nether Dutch and Nether German have occas. been used 
in English in place of the usual Low (t Dutch or) German. 

¢ 888 K. E_rrep Soeth. v. §1 Ne onscunige ic no pas 
neoperan & bas unclenan stowe, 1387 Trevisa Higdex 
(Rolls) 1, 127 In be west side of pe neber Galilea toward pe 
grete see. ¢ 1425 Wrynroun Crox. 1. xii. 1198 Pir lyts in 
Nebir Sithia. /ééd. 1227 In pat Nebir Germany All North- 
twaye is. 1513 DouctLas Ane?s vin, ili. 124 ‘Thai wester 
partis..Quhilkis ar bedeit wyth the neder se. 1560 Biste 
(Genev.) 1 Avugs ix. 17 Salomon buylt Gezer and Beth- 
horon the nether. 1596 Datrympte tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 
Prol. 17 Vuir Clydisdale .. as lykwyse nathir Cludisdale. 
1629 RutHerrorp Lett. v. (1862) 1. 47 While we are lodged 
here, we..must he content to remove from one corner of our 
Lord's nether house to another. 1697 Dryoen Virg. Georg. 
1. 442 The rising rivers float the nether ground. 1745 
Pococke Descr. East 11. ii. 202 We were now in the nether 
principality of the kingdom of Naples. 

th. Aether House, the House of Commons. 06s. 

App. current only in the reign of Henry VIII. 

1536 Cromwece in Merriman Life & Lett. (1902) Il. 47 
Suche Actes as haue heen in this session of that_parliament 
passed the nether and higher houses. 1577-87 HotinsnED 
Chron. 111. 911/1 When the commons were assembled in the 
nether house, they began to commune of their griefes. 1640 
Yorke Union /Zon. 47 Certaine Lords of the upper house of 
parliament, came into the nether. 1687 Assur. Abb. Lands 
180 After which the Speaker with the Commons departed 
to the Nether House. sag 

a 


61175 Lamb. Hon. 


NETHER. 


3. Of lip or jaw. 
lower or under, 

¢1000 -Evrric Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 157 Laérunt, nid- 
era lippe. c1oso Voc. ibid. 264 Neobera welor. ¢ 1300 S¢. 
Marvzarcte 169 He..gan his ouere cheoke ouer hire heued 
do & his nybere cheoke hynebe at hire ho. ¢ 13z0 Sir 
Tristr. 1363 His neper chauel he smot doun, 1387 ‘l'revisa 
Higden (Rolls) 1. 173 Tantalus stondep alway in a water 
vp anon to pe ouer hrerde of be neper lippe. 1548 Vicary 
Anat. 42, x\j Muscles..moue the nether lawe. 1648 Gace 
West ind. 77, Pieces of gold.- hanging upon their nether 
lips. 1657 Trare Comm. Fob v.g Who can give a naturall 
reason of the strength of the neather-chap? 1843 Lytrox 
Last Bar. 11. v, An uneasy gnawing of the nether lip. 
1857-61 Buckce Crviliz. (1863) Il. vill. 469 A nether jaw 
protruding so hideously that his teeth could never meet. 


b. Of the legs or their clothing. Also in nether 


man (common in recent use) or fersov2. 

1522 SKELTON Why not to Court 1197 Lest he..make hym 
lame of his neder limmes. 1657 Mitton ?. Z. u. 784 All 
my nether shape thus grew Transform'd. 1835 J. P. 
Kessepy Horse Shoe R.xvi, His nether person was rendered 
conspicuous hy a pair of dingy small-clothes. 1836 
Marryvat Zapteri, Long hefore the old porter could pull 
his legs through his nether garments. 1846 Mrs. Gore 
Eng. Char. (1352) 151 We found a still idler fellow..warin- 
ing his nether-man on the hearth-rug. 

c. adsol. in pf. Lower limbs or parts. rare—". 

822 T. Mitcnett Arvistopé. I. 175 With a cloak duly 
tuck'd round their nethers. 

4. In general use, of things. Now only /ierary, 

+ Nether glove, a greave. + Nether vert (see quot. 1398). 

@ 1225 Ancr. R. 332 Pe neopere [stone] pet id stille.. 
hitocned ferlac..; be vuere ston hitocned hope. 1387 
Trevisa Higdex (Rolls) II. 185 Pe planetes and pe neypec 
wolkons mocuep out of be west in to pe est. a@ 1400-50 
Alexander 4959 Nymes of 30ur nethirgloue & nakens 3oure 
leggis. ¢14z5 Craft Nombrynge (E.E.V.S.) 6 Write pe 
first figure of be hyer nomhur euene vndir the first figure 
of pe nether nomhur. 1470-85 Matory Arthur vu xiv. 
294 Syr Tristram bebled both the ouer shete and the 
nether. 1523 Fitzners. Husd,§$ 5 The hodye of the wayne 
.., the netherrathes, the ouerrathes. 1598 Miswacn Lawes 
Forest vi. 34 Neather vert, is that which the Lawiers do 
call South Boys, and that is properly all manner of vnder- 
wood, and all Bushes, Thornes, Gorse, and the like. 1615 
G. Sanoys Trav. 14 The skirts flow loosely fringed below ; 
the upper shorter then the neather. 1667 Mitton /. £. 1, 
346 “Twixt upper, nether, and surrounding Fires. a 1718 
Parnece WVight-Piece on Death, Thro’ their ranks in silver 
pride The nethercrescent seems to glide. 1850 KinGsLey 
Alt, Locke xxxviii, The nether fires of douht glaring 
through. 1856 Howe ts Venet. Life it. 20 All my nether 
spirit, so to speak, was dulled and jaded. 

b. Nether millstone (or stone). 
fig. or allusive use. 

1560 Bisle (Genev.) Fod xli. 14 His heart is as strong as a 
stone, and as hard asthe nether milstone. 1647 N. Bacon 
Dise. Govt. Eng. 1. xxxix. (1739) 59 Vhe Defendant's Arms 
(which were accounted as the Nether-milstone, or stock of 
maintenance). 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) 
IIT. 3 The nether millstone of my heart began to dissolve. 
1869 Browninc Ring & Bk. x. 1110 He shall make the 
sword ‘fo match that piece of netherstone his heart. 1877 
Buack Green Past, xxviii, | helieve you have a heart as 
hard as the nether millstone. 

te. Nether clerk, under-clerk. Obs. rare —. 

1567 Keg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 614 Maister James 
Makgill of Rankelour, Nethir Clerk of Register. 

5. Denoting the earth or things upon it, in con- 
trast to heaven or the upper regions. (Usually 
with ¢his.) 

1590 Spenser F, QO. tt. vii. 49 This darksom neather world 
her light Doth dim. 1605 SHaks. Lear ty. ii. 79 This 
shewes you are ahoue, You ITustices, that these our 
neather crimes So speedily can venge. 1760 Fawkes Ir, 
Anacreon, Ode iii. 2 The sahle Night had spread around 
This nether World a Gloom profound. 1785 S. Rocrrs 
Ode Superstit i. ii, To aspire Beyond this nether sphere. 
1832 Carvyce tise, (1857) ILI. 68 Phus do Men and Sheep 
play their parts in this Nether Earth. 1857 Buckie 
Civiliz, 1. xi. 645 The intellect of man in this nether world. 

6. Denoting what lies, or is imagined as lying, 
beneath the earth; esp. zether world or regtons. 

(c825 Vesp. Psalter \xxxvii. 7 Settun mec in seade dam 
nioderranin deostrum. 971 Biické. Hom. 8g pu zeneredest 
mine saule of pare neoperan helle.) 

1638 Brome Axtipodes 1. vi, No Isle nor Angle in that 
Neather world, But I have made discovery of. 1697 
Dryoen neid im. 497 Must pass the Stygian Lake and 
view the neather Skies. 1720 Gay Poents (1745) 1. 172 
When dread Jove the son of Pha:bus hurl'd .. to the 
nether world. 1817 Snacrey Rev. [slam 1. xxx, The hell, 
His reign and dwelling heneath nether skies. 1830 LyEuv 
Princ. Geol. 1. 397 The great reservoirs of melted matter 
-.In the nether regions, 1877 L. Morris E£fic //ades 1. 10 
A cauldron fired With the fires of nether hell. 

Conth, 1828 Cartyte Afisc. (1857) I. 127 In this way 
can the nether-world Scapin sport with the perplexed beauty. 
1869 ‘ozer /fight. Turkey Il. 300 Besides this nether- 
world character. 

b. Nether-formed, adj. =HYPocEne, 

1833 (see Hyrocene}. 1862 Axstep Channel /s?. 1. x. 248 
It is where the old, hard, nether-formed rocks frowningly 
appear ahove the water. 

tNether, adv.1 Obs. Forms: 1 nioSor, 
nidor, nySor, neoBor, -er, 2 nedser. [A com- 
parative form based on the stem 2/f-: see next.] 
Lower, Jower down. 

Beowulf 2699 pat he pone nidgest niodor hwene sloli. 
¢888 K. vrreo Bocth, xxxiii. § 5 Sio eorbe..is niodor 
bonne anig odru Zesceaft huton bam rodore. ¢ 1000 AELFRIC 
Saint’s Lives i, 58 Peles pe pwt mod sy neoder bonne se 


lichoma. ¢ 1200 7/*rin. Colt. Hont, 103 He bed neder panne 
he er was. 


Now only in 


Now commonly expressed by | 


103 


+Nether, cdv.2 Os. Forms: 1-3 niper, 
| niver; 1 nyper, nySer, (3 nuSer); 2-3 neoser, 
(3 neouser ); 2-3 neSer, (3 nedder), 5 nether. 


[OE. super =OF ris. nither-, nider-, OS. nidar | 


(MDu. and Du. meder), MLG. 2eder, nedder, OHG. 
nidar, nider (G, nieder), ON. nidr (MSw. nidher, 
Sw. ner, ned; MDa. nedher, Da. ned), repr. an 
OTeut. *2ifar=Skr. nrlaram, {. ni-, down, with 
comparative suffix.] Down, downwards, 

Beownlf 1360 Der fyrzenstream under nzssa Zenipu_niber 
zewited. ¢888 K. Etrreo Bocth. xli. § 6 Pet tacnad pet 
he sceal ma bencan up perue nyder. 971 Blickl, Hon, 101 
pzt flasc afulaé, & wyrmum aweallep, & neper aflowep. 
atzaa O. £. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1012 Sloh hine pa an 
heoia.. bet he mid pamdynte nider asah. ¢ 1200 Trin. Coll, 
Hont. 111 He ferde fro pe fader, for pat he com neder to 
helle. c12g0 Gen. & Ex. 370 Nidful neddre, lod an lider, 
sal gliden on hise hrest neder. ¢ 1450 tr. De /mitatione wt. 
xii. 57 Turne thiself ahoue {1urne piself nether}. 

Comb. ¢960 sETHELWoLD Rude St. Benet (Schrier) 23 
“Eder xe upstizende englas ze niperstizgende. /dz, Se 
upstize and se niberstize. ¢1ooo Sar. Leechd. 111. 246 Hi 
zefyllad twa tida mid hyra upgange odde nybergange. 
c¢x2z00 Trin. Coll, Hom, 111 Erest he steg neoder..: of 
neoderstienge specd dauid on pe salin boc. 

+ Nether, cdv.3 Ovs. In 7 nidere, nipre, 
3 neosere ; also in comb, 1-3 nider-, 3 nyper-, 
neoper-. [f. prec. =MDnu. zed(e)re, OHG. nzdaro 
(MHG, zidere), ON. nidr¢ (MSw. nidhre, Sw. 
nere; MDa. nedre, Da, nede).] Down, low down. 

e888 K, Acrrep Socth, xxaix. §13 Pzxt leohte fyr..up 
zewit, & sio hefige eorde sit par nidere. a goo Cynewutr 
Crist 1466 Laz min fleschoma in foldan higrafen, nipre 
mRehyded. cx1zos Lay. 1982 Pa Englisce ouercomen pe 
Brutuns & hrouhten heom per neodere, 

b. In Cod. = NETHER a. 

c 1000 Ags, Ps. (Thorpe) cxxxviii. 13 Peh min lichama.. 
on nider-d#lum eordan wunige. ¢ 1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 
173 Hie turned..fram pe dome to helle to be nider_wu- 
nienge. ¢ 1290 St. Brandan 527 in S. £. Leg. I. 234 To is 
chin tilde be neober {z. 7. niper] ende. 

Wether, var. of NITHER v.; obs. f. NEITHER. 

WNet-herd, obs. form of NEATHERD. 

+t Netherer. Oés. rare. [f. NETHER a. + -ER3.] 
a. The lower parts. b. An inferior. 

@ 1340 Hampote Psalter cxxxviii. 14 My substaunce in 
neberere of erth. 1449 Pecock Refr. Prol. 1 Correccioun 
.. which longith oonli to the ouerer anentis his netherer, 
and not to the netherer anentis his ouerer. 


+ Ne'therest, a. Ods. [A superlative formed 
on NETHER a.; cf. OF ris, mithereste, nedereste, 
MDu. xederste, OUHG. nidirésto (MHG. nider- 
este), MSw. nidherst(a, MDa. ne(d)erste (Sw. and 
Da. nederst).] Lowest, undermost. Also aéso/. 

a 1300 &. £. Psalter cxxxvili. 15 Pou made..pe stapelnes 
of me In netherest of erthe to be. ¢1374 Cnaucer Boeth. 
1. pr. & (1868) 5 In fe neberesi(e] hem or hordure of pese 
clobes. 1417 in Surters Misc. (1850) 12 Unto the netherest 
stake safe ane. c1440 Facob’s }elf 281 False cristene men 
schul be nethirest inhelle. 1558 Grimatpe Cicero's Offices 
Pref., This learning teacheth, so much to graunt the vital 
part and the netherest. : 

+ Nethering, var. eddering: see EppER. 

1688 Hoiume A rononry 1. 86/1 A Nethering is a twig or 
stick bent about Stakes and Poles hy which fences and 


hedges are made secure, 
Ne‘therlander, [ad. Du. Aederlander (G. 
An in- 


Niederlander), £. Nederland: see -ER1.] 
habitant or native of the Netherlands or Holland 
(formerly including Flanders or Belgium). 

1610 HoLttanp Camden's Brit. 1. 475 Verily much be- 
holden it is to the Netherlanders (Note. Or Dutchmen of 
the Low countries.) 1638 Sin R. Cotton Abstr, Rec. 
Vower 5 William de Ipre, Earle of Kent, a Nether- 
lander. 1876 Bancroet féist, U.S. 11, xxii. 25 Manned 
by a mixed crew of Netherlanders and Englishmen, 1€80 
W. Newton Serm, Boys & Girts (1881) 332'The great leader 
of the Netherlanders. 


Ne‘therlandian, a. rare. [f.as prec. + -IAN.] 
= NETIIERLANDISH. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 209 An alien prince, 
Spanyard or Burgundian, Netherlandian or the like. 1902 
B. Kipp Western Civiliz. ix. 297 he Swabian peasants 
and the Netherlandian burghers. 


Ne‘therlandish, 2. [ad. Du. Aederlandsch, 
(G. Niederlindisch\, or 1. Netherland + -1su),] 
Of or pertaining to the Netherlands. 

1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's A/rica 11. 61 Fower and twentie 
elles of Portugall or Neatherlandish cloth. 1680 Aedig. 
Dutch iv. 39 All the Cities of this Netherlandish Country 
are full of these Mennonites. 1839 W. Cuamsers Jour 
Holland 41/1 Vhe coats of arms of the old Netherlandish 
nohility. 1875 Wxitney Life Lang, x. 181 Two important 
cultivated tongues, the Netherlandish and the English. 

+ Netherless, contracted {. NETHERTHELESS. 

¢ 1400 Three Kings Cologne 34 Nebirles sume bokes seize 
pat in pe same day pat god was bore, were manye sunnes 
seize. 1464 Rolls of Parit. V. 5x1/2 Yet netherles, of their 
mere and extreme malice [etc.]. 1498 Proms. Parv. 353/2 
(Ms. S.) Neythirlesse, xichilominus, 


Ne‘therling. wwonce-wd. [f. NETHER a. + 
-Line 1.] f/. Nether garments. 

1852 Dickens in Househ. Words V.565/\ The plain young 
woman darning the poet’s netherlings. 

Ne‘thermore, 2. (s3.) and adv. Also 4-5 
neper-, neder-, 5-6 nethirmare, 6 nethermair. 
{f£ NETHER a.+-MoRE: cf MSw. 2zdhirmeer, 
MDa. nedhermere.] 


| 


NETMAKER. 


A. adj. Nether, lower, inferior. Now rave. 
1382 Wyciir Dent. xxiv. 6 Thow shalt not taak..the 
nethermore and ouermore grynstoon. 1382 = $udg. xx. 
36 Whanne thei hadden seen hemself to he the nethermore, 
thei hegunne to flee. ¢1g0o Maunvev.(Roxh.) xvi. 72 Liby- 
be nebermare hegynnez at be Spaynisch see. 1601 Hot- 
Land Pliny II. 257 The nethermore [root], which also is 
the higger. 1610 Hottanp Camden's Brit, 1. 337 The upper 
part of the Church, and.,the nethermore. 1867 Loner. tr. 
Dante, /nf. m. 41 The heavens expelled them; Nor them 
the nethermore abyss receives. 
+ B. sd. The lower parts. Ods. rare, 
1382 Wvceur Ps. cxxxvili. 15 My substaunce is in the 
nethermoris [z. 7. -more] of the erthe. 
+C. adv. Lower or further down. Obs, 
¢ 1480 HENrysONn Orph. § Eur. 260 Nethirmare he went, 
as ye heir sall, 1513 Douctas Zuets vi. v. Heading, Ty| 
hellis fludis Enee socht nether mair. 1565 Gotvinc Czsar’ 
v. (1567) 116 Vhone corner..is toward the East: and 
thother nethermore is towarde the South. 


Ne‘thermost, «. Also 4 -mast, 5 -mest, 
nethur-, nethern-, 6 neathermost. [[f. as prec. 
+-most.] Lowest, undermost, furthest down. 

@ 1300 Cursor MM. 357 Pe nepermast es watur and erth. 
/bid, 9248 Pat was pe nethermast step. 1400 Destr. Troy 
3084 Hir corse [was] comly.., As nobly tobe nethur-most as 
nature cold shape. ¢ 1468 in Archacod. (1846) XXXI. 334 
The nethernmost part of the said candelstikes. 1535 M. 
Coverpace /s. Ixxxvi. 13 Thou hast delyuered my soule 
from y* nethermost hell. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 340 The first 
and neathermost leaves are like the litle leaves of Plan- 
tayne. 1635 J. Hayvwarp tr. Biondi's Banish'd Virg. 216 
The fairest of them..were on the nether-most of the staires. 
1669 WoRLIDGE Syst. Agric. (1681) 196 You may take the 
most remote Box..and place itthenethermost. 1715 Leoni 
Putladio’s Archit. (1742) U. 11 The middle of the upmost 
Wall ought to be perpendicular with the middle of the 
nethermost. 1814 Cary Dante, {nf. xxiv. 37 Toward the 
mouth Inclining of the nethermost ahyss. 1866 J. H. 
Newnan Gerontinus 1. 8 From the nethermost fire..Thy 
servant deliver. 

Also 6-7 


Ne‘therstock. Ods. exc. //1st. 
neather-, 6 neither-. [f. NETHER a. + STOCK.] 
A stocking. 

1565-6 Roy. Proclant, Apparel 12 Feb., Any maner of 
sylke neatherstockes of Hosen. 1592 GREENE Ufst. Cour- 
tier in /fard. Mise. (Malh.) 11. 220 A plaine pair of cloth- 
hreeches..of white kersie.., the nether-stocke of the same. 
1607-8 Kuaresh. Wills (Surtees) 1.2 My hest over hoose 
and my best netherstockes. 1691 H. M.tr. Erasm. Colfoy. 
436 Neither did they commonly wear breeches without 
netherstocks or slops, 

18z1 Scort AKenifw. xix, A dispute upon the preference 
due to the Spanish nether-stock over the hlack Gascoigne 
hose. 1863 Sata Captarn Dangerous |. vi. 170 A plain 
hlack shag gown untrimmed, with camlet netherstocks. 

transf. 1605 SHas. Lear tt. iv. 11 When a man [is] ouer- 
lustie at legs, then he weares wodden nether-stocks, 

So + Nether-stocking. Ods. rare —}. 

1591 Florio 2nd Fruites 7 Foure payre of breeches, fiue 
of nether-stockins, 

+ Nethertheless, variant of NEVERTHELESS. 

¢ 1440 Prom, Parv. 353/2 Nethyrtheles, uichtlominus. 
¢1450 Jerdin 43 Netherdeles, thei knewe wele ther cowde 
no man have seide thise wordes hut it hadde a be Merlin, 

+ Ne‘therty. Os. rare. In § -te. [f. NetHER 
a.+-TY.} Inferiority. 

c1449 Pecock Refr. iv. 1. 416 In the clergie ben dyuerse 
statis and degrees of ouerte and netherte. J/did. ii, 425 
Poul..vsid in that ouerte upon hem, and not netherte as 
heing vndir hem. 5 p 

Ne'therward(s, adv. Now vare. Forms: 
I niperweardes, ny perwerd, -wyrd; 3 nider-, 
neper-, noper-, 4-5 nethire-, 4- netherward(s. 
[f. NerHEeR adv.2 +-warp(s).] Downwards. 

€975 Nushzv. Gosp. Matt. viii. 32 Ungerece..eode all siu 
suner..nifer-weardes in sae. ¢ 1000 ASLFRiIc Gram. (Z.) 238 
Deorsum versum, nySerwerd, @ 1100 in Napier VO. £. 
Glosses i. 3968 In praceps, nyperwyrd, ¢ 1220 Lestiary 561 
Fro de noule niderward ne is 3e [=the mermaid] no man 
like. a1zs0 Owl §& Night. 144 Peos vle,.heold hire eyen 
neperward {v. 7. noperward]. ar1qoo-so Alexander 5048 
Moves 3ow to pe nethire-ward. c1qg00 Destr. Troy 7717 
Fro the Nauell netherward he was an able horse. ¢ 1630 
Rispon Surv. Devon § 215 (1810) 224 Netherward to Great 
Lynd. 1656 Ripctey Pract. Physick 293 Chafe him from 
above nether-wards. 1 Du Maurier 77 ilhy i, Clad in 
tbe grey overcoat of a French infantry soldier, continued 
netherwards hy a short striped petticoat. 

+ Netheward,. Ods. [OF. nzJe-, 2yde-, nco- 
poweard, etc.; cf. NETHEMEST.] Downward, 

a1zo0o Phenix 299 Se hals [is] grene niopoweard & 
ufeweard. c1000 AEcFric f/om. II. 452 Fram his hnolle 
ufewerdan 09 his ilas neodewerde. ¢ 1200 Trin. Coll. Hont. 
165 On pe steire of fiftene stoples, fro nepewarde to uue- 
warde, 

Wethir, obs. f. NeitHerR. Nethlesse, var. 
of NetHELess Oés. Nethring: see NiITHER 7. 
Nethtebure, obs. f. Nricusour, Nethyr, 
obs. f. NeirHer. Wetifie, -fy, obs. ff. NraTIFY. 
Netinde, unwitting: see NETE v. WNetle, obs. 
f. NettLe. Wetling, obs. f. NErTLING. 

+Netly, adv. Obs. rare—'. [£ Net a.+-ty?.] 
Neatly, smartly. 

1577-87 Hounsnen Chron. II, 802/2 These first entred 
the field, in taking by and turning their horsses, netlie and 
freshlie. 

Ne‘tmaker. [f. Nev 54.1] A maker of nets. 

1380 in Rogers Oxford City Documt, (1891) 10 De Marra 
billa Terre Netmaker xija@. 1411 Close Roll 12 Hen, 1h 


(dorso), John Mannyng, netmaker. 1483 Ca¢s. Angi, 253/2 
A mete maker, cassiarius. c1srs Cocke Lorell’s B. 1 


NETSMAN. 


Nette makers, and harlote takers. 1595-6 Observ. Fish- 
daies 1 Ropemakers, Net-makers, Saile-makers. 1654 Wuit- 
Lock Zootomia 416 To be a Net-maker (in Chrysostomes 
sense) is better than to bea Throne-maker. 1771 SMEATON 
in Phil, Trans. LXI1. 204 That particular kind called by 
net makers flaxen three threads laid. 1884 Knicut Dict. 
Mech, Suppl. 633/2 Netmaker's Knife. 


Ne‘tsman. [f. Ner sé.1] One who uses a net. 
1867 F. Francis Angéing i. (1880) 13 The netsman should 
never dash at the fish. 1887 D. C. Murray & HERMAN 
Traveller Returns iv. 52 The netsmen bore long nets of 


stout bark rope and thong. 
| Netsuke (ne‘tsvkz). Also -ké. [Japanese.] 


A small piece of ivory, wood, or other material, 
carved or otherwise decorated, worn by the Japan- 
ese as a bob or button on the cord by which 
articles are suspended from the girdle. 

1883 Century Mag. Sept. 743 Come in here a moment, 
please, and see my new netsukes. 1888 Art Frnl. Dec. 
374 The mark which distinguishes a netsuké from an okimono 
.-is the presence of two small holes, usually in the back, 
which admit of a cord being strung through them. 


Nettie, obs. forms of Neat sé. 
Nettable, cz. [f. Netv.] Capable of being 
netted. 


1820 Blackw. Mag, VII. 140 It was the annual custom.. 
to sweep the nettable parts of the Coquet to a large extent. 


Ne‘tted, //. a. [f. Ner sé.1 or v.1] 

1. Covered with, or as with, a net. 

1577 B. Gooce /eresbach's Husb. ww. (1586) 169b, The 
windowes.. hauing a hole of sufficient widenesse ouer against 
them, well netted and tunnelled. 1833 Sir F. B. Heap 
Bubbles fr. Bruinen 310 The graves were netted over with 
hrambles. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 347 How did North America get netted with iron rails? 
1895 Atlantic Monthly Mar. 425 The snow, barred and 
netted by shadows, 

2. Made of net or network. 

1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4672/4 Supposed to have robbed.. 
his Master of a Silver netted Purse. 1785 Miss Fierpinc 
Ophelia 11. i, Like gold through a netted purse. 182z Byron 
Ch. Har. us. xviii, The well-reeved guns, the netted canopy. 
1866 (f¢¢le) Abridgments of the Specifications relating to 
Lace and other Looped and Netted Fabrics, 1870 Rock 
Text. Fabr. v. (1876) 39 Rich textiles so figured in gold 
were denominated ‘ de fundato’, or netted. 

b. Arranged like, or forming a, network. 

1805 SoutHEY A/adoc in Azt. xv, On the strong corselet 
and the netted mail. 1855 Tennyson Brook 176, I make 
the netted sunbeam dance Against my sandy shallows, 1884 
Bower & Scort De Bary's Phaner. 229 At those points 
where the spiral or netted fibres separate. 

Comb, 1825 Greenhouse Comp. Il. 44 Cieontum reticu- 
Jatunt, netted-veined Ciconium., 1857 A. Gray First Less. 
Bot. (1866) 56 Netted-veined leaves helong to plants which 
have a pair of seed-leaves or cotyledons. 

3. Sot, Having veins, fibres, etc., arranged like 
network; covered with a network of lines, etc. 

1847 W. E. Steere Field Bot, 164 Seeds indefinite; testa 
loose, netted, 1849 Batrour Alan, Bot. § 143 Reticulated 
or netted leaves, in which there is an angular net-work of 
vessels. 1882 Garden 11 Mar. 170/3 The deep crimson of 
the interior of the bells being finely netted and veined. 

b. In names of plants, etc. ; (see quots.). 

1854 Lncycl. Brit. (ed. 8) V. 1831/1 Anona reticulata 
(yields]the netted Custard-apple. 1857 Miss Prarr Flower. 
fi. V. 229 The plant is sometimes called Netted Crocus. 
1882 Garden 4 Mar. 139/3 The Netted Iris (/. reticulata) is 
in full bloom. 

4. Caught in a net. 

1856 Mrs. Brownixc Aur. Leigh 1. (1898) 8r Need you 
tremble and pant Like a netted lioness? 1867 Jean InGE1 ow 
Story of Doom vu. 19 As in the toils A netted bird. 

Wettel, obs. form of NETTLE. 

Netter. [f. Net v.1+-rrl] 

1. A netmaker. zare —. 

1481-90 Howard Llouseh. Bks. (Roxb.) 192 My Lord re- 
kened with his netter, and he had sent honie to Stoke a 
dragge of viij. fadom. 

2. Oue who usesa net, Also fg. 

1591 Lyty Wks. (1902) I. 427 Here he the Netters, these 
be they that.. will draw a whole pond for the market. 1838 
J. E. Tyrer Mem. Hen. V, U1. 56 He was called the Netter 
from the expertness.. with which he caught. . his antagonists 
in argument. 1873 G.C. Davies Mount. § Mere xi. 86 A 
gang of netters sweeping the stream. 

Netting, 54.) dal. [Prob. f. Ner v.3, al- 
though this 1s not recorded till much later ; but cf. 
also the synonymous MLG. wetfe (MDa. xeettx, 
M5w. zalle, nacte, necle; G. netze), f. nat wet] 
Urine, esf. as used for washing with. 

¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xliv, (Zucy) 275 Pane ves it tald 
pe presydent pat wischcrafte.. vith nettyng [frinted nect-3 
L. Zotium] mocht be lousit sone. Pane gert he caste on 
hire..Of netting [printed nect-] a gret quantyte. ¢ 1475 
Pict, Voc, in Wr.-Wulcker 794 Hoc locium, ley and nettyng. 
1557 Court Leet Rec. Manchester (1884) 1. 4o Any undecente 
or noysome thinge as..Nettinge or Fylthe. 1691 Ray JV. 
C, Words (ed. 2) 52 Netting, Chamber-Lee, Urin. 1796 
Pecce Derbieisms (E. D.S.) 48 ‘Old netting’, old urine ; 
so called fiom neat or net, as being us‘d in washing. 1828- 
in dial. glossaries (Durhain, Yks., Lanc., Linc., Leic.). 1886 
S. W. Linc. Gloss. s.v., She killed her two swaarms of bees ; 
she poured netting on the hives. 


Netting, 54.2 [f. Nev 56.1 orv.1+-1ne1.] 

1. Naut. A coarse network of small ropes used 
now or formerly for various purposes, as to prevent 
boarding, keep off splinters or falling spars, stow 
hammocks or sails in, etc. 


1567 G. Fenner in Hakluyt Vay. (1589) 149 They had pre- 
pared their false nettings. 1582 N. Licnerifcp tr. Castan- 
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heda’s Conq. E. Ind. 1. xxviii. 71 Seruing in trimming the 
sayles, and others the nettings and foretop sayles, 1626 
Capt. Smitn Accid. Yung. Seamen 14 A grating, netting or 
false decke for your close fights. 1673 DrypEn Amboyna 
ut. i, Up with your Fights and your Netsings prepare. 
1748 Anson's Voy. 1, viil. 379 The mats, with which the 
galeon had stuffed her netting, took fire. 1794 Rigging 4 
Seamanship 1. 170 Quarter-deck netting is suspended over 
the officers heads, to prevent any thing falling thereon, in 
time of action. 1837 Marryat Dog /iend x, The men.. 
came up with their Accamecleees which they put into the 
nettings. 1867 LatHam Slack & While 116 A steamer just 
arrived had. .her nettings frozen into a solid wall. 
b. attrib. as + nelting-deck, -satl. 

1626 Capt. Smitu Aceid. Yng. Seamen 17 A drift sayle, a 
crosiack, a netting sayle. 1627 — Seasnan's Gram. vil. 32 A 
Netting saile is..a saile laid ouer the Netting, which is small 
ropes from the top of the fore castle to the Poope. 1745 P. 
Tuomas Frul. Anson's Voy. 289 A Netting-Deck very well 
fitted over her Main-Deck, to hinder Boarding. 

2. Nets or network used for various purposes. 

1846 T. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 1. 141 It will be need- 
ful to cover the heds..with netting to keep off the birds. 
1863 TREVELYAN Comaels Wallah (1866) 27 In the netting 
overhead are plentiful stores of bottles of milk. 1883 WatsH 
Trish Fisheries 7 (Fish, Exhib. Publ.1, Over 1200 miles of 
netting for the fleet ;..the largest amount of netting in use 
in the world..at any one fishery. 

Netting, 74/56. [f. Nerv.1+-1nel.] 

1. The process of mnaking a net. 

1872 Yeats Techn. Hist, Comm, 279 Netting is a mode of 
entwining the thread so that each mesh is fastened with a 
knot. 1883 Standard 26 June 3/3 Its process consists tn the 
looping of a thread, after-the manner of netting, into circles. 

b. attrib, as netling-hox, -pin, -weight, etc. 

1801 Mar. Epcewortu Gi. #y, Governess (1831) 178 There 
was a pretty little netting-box upon the table. 1808 Han 
More Caleés xxii. I. 324, I have known a lady .. search for 
her netting-pin, in the midst of Cato’s soliloquy. 1823 Mar. 
Epcewortn Harry & Lucy I. 260 It..was intended to he 
used asanetting weight. 1854 Dickens Hard 7.1. xi, Mrs. 
Sparsit, easily ambling along with her netting-needles. 1875 
Knicat Dict. Afeek. 1523/1 Netting-machine. 

2. The action, or right, of fishing with a net 
or nets ; an occasion of fishing with a net. 

1875 F. T. Bucktanp Log-Bk. 158 Not a single one was 
seen or heard of during the whole of the netting. 1884 
Times (weekly ed.) 26 Sept. 13/3 Till about twenty years ago 
the netting was in the hands of the Rev. Mr. Eyre. 


Nettle (ne‘t’l), 55.1 Forms: 1 netele, (netel), 
1-5 netle, 5 netel(le, netyl(le; 4-5 nettille, 
4-6 -yll, 5 -yle, 5-6 -ylle, 6 -yl, -ill, -ell, 5-6 
(8) nettel, 3- nettle. [Common Teut.: OF. 
netele, netle (and zetel) fem. =Fris. xef/tel, MDu. 
netlevle, netel (Du. netel), MLG. aet(sjele, OUG. 
nex(z)ila, -ela (MHG, negsele, -e/, G. nesse/), 
MDa. zext(h)-, aivdle, nedle (Da. nelde, nvide), 
MSw. xella, natla (Sw. dial. xattla), and nets/a, 
nesla (Sw. niassla, nassel-), Norw. zetla, nesla, 
etc., Icel. zeéla:—OTeut. *natilon-, a derivative 
(see -LE 1) from a stem *va/- which appears in 
the synonymous OHG. zaz3a, and in various 
Scand. forms, as Sw. dial. xa/a, 2¢é¢a, Norw. dial. 
nala, neta, nota), etc., the rclationship of which 
to each other is obscure. ] 

1. A plant of the genus Urtica, of which the 
commoner species (U. dioica, the Common or 
Great Nettle, and U. zzens, the Small Nettle) 
grow profusely on waste ground, waysides, etc., 
and are noted for the stinging property of the 
leaf-hairs. 


The Greek, Italian, or Roman Nettle is U. pilulifera. 
With distinctive epithets the name of xeté/e is also given to 
a number of plants belonging to other genera, as A/ind, 
dea-, dead, dvaf, red, white nettle; bee-, hedge, hentp-, 
zvood-nettle, which are treated under the first element or 
as main words, 

¢ 725 Corpus Gloss. 21€8 in O. E. Texts 107 Urticeta, net- 
lan. ¢1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 310 Zenim pysse wyrte seaw, 
pe man urticam, & o@rum naman netele nemned. /6i. IT. 
68 Smale netelan. /éid. 86 Pa greatan netlan. a 1250 Owl 
& Night. 593 Among be wede, among the netle, Pu syttest 
& singst. 1303 R. Brunne Hand. Synne 7514 With-oute 
hys celle bornes wore And netles grewe, (Ce byten sore. 
1387 Trevisa Higdex (Rolls) VI. 461 As pe netle groweb 
somtyme next be rose, ¢ 1g00 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xiv. 65 
Humbloks and nettles and swilk ober wedes. 1481 Caxton 
Reynard 86, I haue nothyng hut thystles and nettles. 1563 
Murr. Mag. Fane Shore iii, In groping flowers wyth 
Nettels stong we are. 1§78 Lyte Dodoens 129 The first 
kind is now called..in English Greek or Romayne Nettel. 


1631 E, Jorpan Nat. Bathes xi. (1669) 84 The heat of the | 


Sun is no more apt to breed a Nettle than a Dock. 1693 
Evetyn De la Quint. Compl. Gard, \. 18 Thistles, Nettles, 
and a Thousand other Plants of no Use to us. @ 1732 Gay 
Povns (1745) I. 167 Elder’s early bud With nettle’s tender 
shoots, to cleanse the blood. 1810 Crasse Sorough xviii. 
296 At the wall’s hase the fiery nettle springs. 1849 BALFouR 
Alan, Bot. §1022 The young shoots of the common nettle are 
sometimes used like spinach or greens. 1890 Knowledge 
1 Dec. 274/2 The common nettle occurs in two forms; the 
male plant which produces the pollen is quite distinct from 
that which hears the seeds. 
transf. and fig. 1596 SHaxs. 1 Hen. JV, 1. iii. to Out of 
this Nettle, Danger; we plucke this Flower, Safety. 1836 
Gentl. Alag. V. 221 When he did apply the rod, it was 
generally formed of nettles. 1841-4 Emerson /ss., Friend: 
ship Wks. (Bohn) I. 88 Better be a nettle in the side of your 
friend than his echo, 1870 Lowett Study Wind. 39 Those 
driving nettles of frost that sting the cheeks. 
b. The Sea-nettle. (Cf. Rep NETTLE 2.) rare —. 
1601 Hotrann Pliny I. 444 The sea fish called a Nettle. 


NETTLE, 


@. = NETTLE-TREE 2, 

1889 J. H. Mawen Use. Natize Plants 192 Laportca 
gigas..‘Giant Nettle’. The poisonous fluid secreted from 
the foliage is very powerful. 

2. In phrases, etc.: a. Nettle in, dock out, see 
Dock sd.1 3. b. (Sce quot. 21700.) ©. On 
nettles, in fidgets, uneasy, excited. 

1592 Greene Ufst. Courticr B 3, All these women that you 
heare hrawling..and skolding thus, have seuerally pist on 
this bush of nettles. a@1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew s. v. 
Nettled, He has pist upon a Nettle, he is very uneasy or 
much out of Humor. 1828 Craven Gioss.s.v.,‘Vhou's p—d 
of a nettle this morning’, said of a waspish, ill-tempered 
person. 1892 Stevenson Across Plains i. 56 Some of them 
were on nettles till they learned your name was Dickson. 

3. ellipt. A nettle-tap moth (see 4b), rare —'. 

1819 SAMOUELLE Etysnol. Compend. 385 Tortrix urticana. 
The harred Nettle. 

4, attrib. and Comb. a. Simple attrib., etc., 
as neltle-bed, -blossom, -bush, -juice, -leaf, -plant, 
-vool, -seed, -stalk, -stemt, -sling, -lop; in sense 
‘made with nettles’, as ze¢tle-heer, -broth, -kale, 
«porridge, t-poltage, -tea; nettle-leaved,-like,-rough, 
-slung adjs.; t 2ettle-sting vb. (hence -stinging). 

1894 R. Kerr Pioneering in Moroeco 205 Such commotion 
about a *nettlebed. 1864 Chambers's Encycl. V1. 726/1 
The stalks and leaves of nettles are employed. .for the 
manufacture of a light kind of heer, called * Nettle beer. 
1868 Ruskin Pol. Econ, Art Add. 194 The beautiful circlet 
of the white *nettle blossom. 1825 Jamieson, *Net?/e- 
4roth, hroth made of nettles, as a substitute for greens. 
14.. Moo. in Wr.-Wiilcker 711 ‘loc urticetunt, a *netyl- 
hushe. 1747 WesLey Prim. Physick (1762) 35 Take an ounce 
of *Nettle juice. 1846 Linney Veget. Aiugd. 261 The 
causticity of Nettle juice is owing to the presence of bicar- 
honate of ammonia. 1859 Brockie in J. Watson Bards a 
Border 195 Vhe laich herd's hoose, Where I suppit *nettle 
kail. 1884 Chad. Jrul. 8 Mar. 147/1 The common stinging 
nettle..in Scotland is occasionally used for making a kind of 
soup termed nettlekail, 1677 Horneck Gt. Law Consid. ii. 
(1704) 18 Who would suspect such things as needles, or 
sharp transparent pikes in a *nettleleaf? 1789 J. Pirkinc- 
ton View Derbysh. 1. 351 *Nettle-leaved Bellflower, Great 
Throatwort, or Canterbury Bells. 1828 Sir J. E. Ssncx 
Eng. Flow, 11. 11 Nettle-leaved Goosefoot. 1777 PENNANT 
Brit. Zool. 1V. 49 Many species on being handled affect 
with a *nettle-like burning. 1764 A/useum Rust. I. 159 
The fihres of the *nettle plant. 1660-1 Pepys Diary 25 Feh., 
There we did eat some “nettle porridge. 1776 T. PERcIVAL 
Ess. (1776) II]. 258 The children breakfasted of *nettle- 
pottage, that is, oatmeal gruel with fresh nettles boiled in 
it. 1747 WesLey Prin. Physick (1762) 36 Chew * Nettle 
root. 1850 Mrs. Browninc Poems 1. 337 The thought I 
called a flower, grew “nettle-rough. ¢1440 Prom). Larv. 
355/1 *Nettyl-seede, guydisperma. 1601 Hotrann Pliny 
II. 121 As touching Nettle seed, Nicander affirms, That it 
is a very counterpoison against Hemlock. 1643 J. STEER 
tr. Exp. Chyrurg. iii. 7 A sharpe and pricking pain, like as 
though the skin were rubbed with Nettle-seed. 1684 
Ray PAil. Lett. (1718) 175, 1 wish I had Assurance.. 
that those Sorts of Linen..are made of *Nettle-Stalks. 
1766 A/useum Rust. V1. 429 Making cloth of Hop Binds 
and Nettle Stalks. 1891 . Harpy 7ess liv, The pale 
and blasted *nettle-stems of the preceding year. 1822- 
34 Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) UH. 337 Florid, itching, 
*nettle-sting wheals. 1898 West. Gaz. 30 Sept. 4/1 The 
dock-leaf..is useful as a remedy for nettle-sting. 1598 E. 
Guitpin Skiadl. (1878) 40, 1 applaud my selfe For *nettle- 
stinging thus this fayery elfe. 1666 W. Bocuurst Loimogr. 
(1894) 93 Little red superficiall pimples in clusters lke 
nettle stinging. 31891 C. James Ko. Rigmarole 102 The 
leaf of the common dock I have found efficacious, if applied 
..to *nettle-stung legs. 1758 Westey Ws. (1872) XII. 203 
*Nettle-tea.. would do you more good than any other. 1843 
Penny Cycl. XXVI. 62/2 ‘ Nettle-tea' is a popular remedy 
for many diseases. 1797 xcycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XVIII. 693/2 
*Nettle-tops in the spring are often boiled and eaten hy the 
common people. 1836-48 B. D. Watsu Avistoph., Knights 
1. iii, Like those who ‘re fond of nettle-tops. 


b. Special combs.: nettle battery, one of the 
stinging organs of a hydrozoon; nettle-bird = 
nettle-creeper; nettle-blight, Zcidium urtice, a 
parasitic plant common on nettles (Ovilvie Supp. 
1855); nettle-bulb (see quot.); nettle butter- 
fly, Vanessa urtice, whose larvz feed on nettles; 
nettle cell, a stinging cell; nettle cheese 
(see quots.); nettle-creeper, a name applied to 
the Whitethroat (Sy/via cinerea), and the Golden 
Warbler (Sylvia hortensis) from their nesting in 
hedge-bottoms among nettles ; nettle-docken, the 
common dock, which is used to relieve nettle-stings ; 
nettle-earnest Sc., downright earnest; nettle- 
fever, urticaria (Cert. Dict, 1890); nettle-fish, 
a stinging jelly-fish (2é/d.); nettle-geranium, 
Coleus fruticosus, nettle-grub, a stinging cater- 
pillar injurious to the tea-plant (Stazd. Dict. 
1895); nettle-hemp = Hemp-neltle s.v. HEMPsd. 5; 
nettle-lichen, a skin disease (see LICHEN st. 3); 
nettle-monger, (a) the Reed Sparrow or Reed 
Bunting ; (4) the Whitethroat; (c) the Blackcap ; 
nettle-spring dia/,, nettle-rash; nettle-tap 
(moth), a moth which frequents nettle-beds ; 
nettle-thread, one of the stinging hairs of acalephs 
(Cent. Dict, 1890); nettle-tom dza/., the White- 
throat; nettle-whip (see quot.); nettle-wort, 
(a) a spurgewort of the genus Acalypha; (0) aplant 
of the nettle family; nettle-yarn, the prepared 
fibre of nettles. 

1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life 770 Cnidoblasts, 
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from which new ‘ ‘nettle batteries’ are derived in growth. 
1854 Miss Baker Northampton Gloss, Add. Il. 415 
* Nettle-bird,the white-throat. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson 
Anim. Life 733 Some Rhizostome genera also possess 
**nettle-bulbs ', stalked processes with or without aterminal 
opening. 1802 Binerey Anim, Biog. (1813) 11. 211 The 
“Nettle tortoise-shell “gare b 1826 Kirsy & Sp. Hntomol. 
xxix. HII. 101 The eggs of. .the nettle butterfly. .when laid 
insummer are hatched ina few days. 1g90z R. W. CHamBers 
Maids of Paradise xiii. 222 Lhe scarlet-banded_nettle- 
butterflies flitted and hovered, 1870 NicHotson Zool, 109 
The ‘*nettle cells‘ or ‘cnid#’ of the Coelenterata. 
1896 tr. Boas’ Text-bk. Zool, 107 Numerous ‘ batteries’ of 
nettle cells. 1615 MarkHam Eng, Housew, uw. iv. 118 A 
very dainty *nettle Cheese, which is the finest summer 
Cheese which can be eaten... You shall lay [the curd] vpon 
fresh nettles and couer it all ouer with the same. 1694 
Ladies’ Dict. 155{1 Cheese, of which there are two kinds, 
Morning-Milk-Cheese, Nettle Cheese. 1817 T. Forster 
Nat, Hist. Swallows (ed. 6) 79 Sylvva atricapilla, Black- 
cap, Haychat, *Nettlecreeper, or Nettlemonger. 1845 
Encycl. Metrop. XXV. 364/2 The White Throat. .is seen 
-.among weeds and nettles, whence one of its provincial 
names is the Nettle Creeper. 1891 Miss Dowie Gird tu 
Karp. 23% The common *nettle-docken, the stuff that no 
Creature will eat. 1818 Hocc Brownie of Bodsbeck xiii, 
Ane canna speak a word but it is taen in *nettle-earnest. 
1860 Piesse Lad. Chem. Wonders 67 Two very luxuriant 
*nettle-geraniums. 1597-1744 [“Nettle-hemp: see Hemp 
sh. 5]. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 432 The 
Urticose or *Nettle Lichen is, perhaps, the most distressing 
form of all the varieties. 171z Morrimer Northampt. 428 
The Reed Sparrow..is found spon Willows and Bushes by 
our Brook-sides, as also upon Bunches of Nettles; and is 
therefore called the *Nettlemonger by some. 1831 Rennie 
Montagu’s Ornith. Dict. 42 Vhe provincial names of 
Mock-nightingale, Nettle-creeper, Nettle-monger. 1819 
Samovuetre Latomol. Compennt. 364 Tortrix lutosa. The 
eaily *Nettle-tap. /did. 442 Tortrix Oxyacanthe, The 
Autumn Nettle-tap. 1845 Encycl. Metrop. XXIV. 597/1 
Flitting with a very peculiar flight over the tops of nettles, 
and thence termed Meciegaps 1830 in W. Cobbett Aur. 
Rides (1885) 11. 320 The sweet and soft voice of the white- 
throat or *nettle-tom. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson A nim. 
Life 783 ‘*Nettle-whips’..are elongated funnel-shaped 
openings, ..beset witb digitelli. 1834 4/idler’s Dict. Gard. 
46 aie we, "Nettle Wort. 1846 Linptey Veeet. Kined. 
261 Netileworts will then be easily known from Morads and 
Ilempworts, which have a hooked embryo. 1885 J. S. 
Staciysrass tr. /fehn'’s Wand. Plants & Anim, 469 The 
Germans also made nets of *nettle-yarn, 

Nettle, 56.2 [f. Nerr.e v.] A state of un- 
easiness or impaticnce. 

1723 Dx. WHarton True Briton No. 60 11.516 Trebellius, 
you may be sure somewhat upon the Nettle, addresses him- 
self to the Favourite, 1792 M. Cutter in 47%, etc, (1888) 
I. 487 Congress..are extremely tedious in their debates.. 
and, at the same time, all in a nettle to rise and adjourn. 

Nettle, 54.3, variant of Auettde, KNITTLE. 

1841 Dana Seaman's Man. 43 Take two paris of different 
yarns and twist them up taut Inlo nettles. .. Lay half the 
nettles duwn [etc.]. 1875 Beprorp Savlor's Pocket Bh. 
x. (ed, 2) 360 Nettle stu 

Nettle (ne't’l), v. Forms: 5 nettil, nettyl(le, 
3-7 netlie, 6 nettel(1, nettyll, 6- nettle. [f. 
NeTTLe 56.1 Cf. MDu. zelelen (Du. nettelen), 
G. nesseln.} 

1. ¢rans. To beat or sting (a person or animal) 
with nettles. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 355/1 Netlyn, urtico. 1483 Cath. 
Angl, 253/2 Vo Nettylle, vrticare. 1530 Parscr, 644/1, I 
nettyll, ye ovrlic. Ifa horse be well nettelled under the tayle 
be wyll kycke jolyly. 1596 Suvns.1 //en. /V, 1. iii, 240, I 
am whipt & scourg'd with rods, Netled, and stung with 
Pismires. 1616 Sure. & Marku. Country Farme i. xv. 71 
To nettle him with the strongest and most stinging Nettles 
that you can get. 1670 Ray in PAM. Trans. V. 2064 Ants, 
if they get into peoples clothes,..will cause a smart and 
tingling, as if they were netled. 1882 R. Hottanp in. 
& Q. 6th Ser. VI. 54 It is customary in Cheshire to punish 
those who do not wear a sprig of Bk by nettling them. 

b. refl. To get (oneself, one’s hands, ctc.) stung 
by nettles. 

1719 D'Urrey /rlls 11. 284 Like Boy that had nettl'd 
his Breech. 1869 W. Cory Lett. & JYrnis. (1897) 267, | 
worked hard at lighting a fire, nettling my hands in 

athering fuel. 1goz Barnes-Grunpy Thames Camp 111 
i nettled myself badly. ‘ 
e. (Also aéso/.) To sting as a nettle does. 

1858 Lewes Sea-side Stnd. 149 If the capsules are the 
nettling organs, why do they not nettle in those parts where 
they are most abundant? 1879 S. Lamier (oems (1884) 92 
-A flower That clung with pain and stung with power, Yea, 
nettled me, body and mind: 

2. ‘To irritate, vex, provoke, pique. 

41562 J. Heywoop Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 82 She nettled 

im, 1568 Grarton Chron. If. 683 The Erle of Warwicke 
. -toke many riche ships of the Duke of Burgoyns countries, 
(which sore netteled the Duke). 1601 B. Jonson Poetaster 
1.11, I know this nettles you now, but answere me. 1668 
Drypven Even. Love 1. ii, She has nettled me; would I 
could be revenged onher! 1722 De For Col. Fack (1840) 
211 This last discourse nettled me. xox Mrs. F, Sueripan 
Siduey Bidulph \1. 319 This foolish woman's behaviour 
nettled me extremely. 1814 1. D'Israc.i Quarreds Auth. 
(1867) 308 A ridiculous story. .nettled Pope more than the 
keener remonstrances, 1859 Masson A/i/ton I. 618 Cotting- 
ton would now and then nettle his Grace by a jibe. 

absol, 1726 Swirt To Lady Wks. 1751 XIV. 229 But with 
Raillery to nettle, Sets your Thoughts upon their Mettle. 

b. In pa. pple. Irritated, vexed, provoked, 
annoyed. Const. af, dy, with, etc. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 737 Now is ser Nicollas anoyed & 
nettiid with ire, As wrath as a waspe. ¢ 1460 Towneley 
Myst. xxx. 169 She that is most meke..can rase vp areke 
if she be well nettyld. a@1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. LV 19 
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He beyng netteled with these uncurteous .. prickes & 
tbornes. 1579 FENTON Guicciard. vit, (1599) 310 Caesar 
being netled by so many infamies..received. 1618 Botton 
Florus (1636) 267 Czsar, throughly nettled at the newes, 
resolved fetc.]. 1672 Marvere Corr. Wks. (Grosart) II. 
410 Sir Philip..knew not so much and is well netled. 1724 
De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 171 Essex, nettled to be 
both beaten in fight, and outdone in conduct, decamps. 
1782 Miss Burney Cectlja u. iv, The haughty Baronet, 
extremely nettled, forced his way on. 1838 Dickexs Nich. 
Vick. xiii, Not a little nettled to observe that they were 
enjoying the scene from a snug corner. 1853 KincsLey 
Hyfatia xxvii, A little nettled by her contemptuous tone. 

c. zzfr, To become irritated or annoyed. rare. 
Also nettle up (dial.). 

1810 Splendid Follies 11. 31 Milford..began to nettle at 
the fidgets of his visitor. 1875 WaucH Owd Crontes ii, 
Sally blushed and nettled up. 

3. To prick or stir up; to tncite, rouse. 

@ 1592 GREENE George a Grecne Wks. (Rtldg.) 257/2 There 
are few fellows in our parish so nettled with love as I have 
been of late. 1650 R. Stapyiton Strada’s Low C. Wars 
1x. 46 His Souldiers, that were. .nettled with the example and 
danger oftheir General. 1841 Catuin .V. Amer. ud, (1844) 
II. li, 150 He rode and nettled his prancing steed in front 
of my door. 

4. To make sharp, to intensify. rare —'. 

1821 Crane Vill. Minstr. V1.4 Delays so lingering dampt 
her joys, And expectation nettled woe. 

Ne‘ttle-cloth. [f. Nerrie 56.1 Cf. Du. xete/- 
dock (Da. netleldug, sw. nattelduk), G. nesseltuch.] 
a. Cloth made of nettle-fibres. b. Cotton cloth, 
calico. (See also quot. 1858.) 

1539 JVill of E. Carleton (Somerset Ho.), My best rayle 
of Seeey cloth. 1598 Frorio, Ortichino, a kinde of cloth 
we call calico or nettle cloth, or the rootes tomake it. 1599 
Hak uyt } oy. 11. 1. 230 Cloth of herbes, which is a kinde 
of silke which groweth amongst the woods without any 
labour of man. s#arg. This cloth we call Nettle cloth, 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 614 Nettles, (whereof they make 
Nettle-Cloth). 

1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Vettle-cloth, a new German 
material, consisting of a very thick tissued cotton, which is 
{eames and prepared as a substitute for leather, particu- 
arly for the peaks of caps, waistbelts, &c. 1884 Chasd. 
9rnl. 8 Mar. 147/1 At Dresden, Herr F. C. Seidel has 
recently established a mnanufactory for nettle-cloth. 

Nettled (net'ld), 72. a. [f. NeTr.e 6.1 or v.] 

1. Irritated, angry. (Cf. the vb. 2 b.) 

1582 Stanyuurst Poems (Arb.) 138 They be fresh forging 
toe the netled Pallas an armoure. 1585 FETHEKSTONE tr. 
Calvin on Acts xxiii. 521 Paul meant..with this excuse to 
mollifie their nettled minds, 1888 Sat. Kes. 20 Oct. 466/2 
Her own rather nettled defence..of the hidcous rhymes 
which she affected. 

2. Stung by nettles. (Cf. the vb. 1.) 

1671 11, Croucn Jielch Trav. 369 in Hazl. £. PL P.IV. 
343 He sate him down Upon a bed of nettles there... His 
nettled flesh did smart. 

3. Full of nettles. Also in comdé., as wedl-netiled. 

1830 Glackw, Alag. XXVIII. 631 Buried in some nettled 
nook of the kirkyard. 1834 7a/t’s A/ay. |. 732/2 He lies in 
a well-nettled corner of St. George’s burying-ground. 

+Ne-ttlefy, v.=NETTLE v. 1 (s0nce-worll). 

1602 Dexker Satirom. L 4 You shall bee a Poet, though 
not Lawrefyed, yet Nettlefyed. 

Ne‘ttler. [f. Nettie v.+-zr!.] One who 
nettles, stings, or irrttates. 

1611 Cotcr., Ortienr, a nettler. 1641 Mitton Animady, 
Wks. 1851 LIT. 191 These are the nettlers, these are the blab- 
bing Bookes that tell, though not halfe your fellows feats, 

Nettle-rash. [f. Nettie 54.1 + Kasn_ 5/.3) 
An exanthematous eruption on the skin, appearing 
in patches like those produced by the sting of a 
nettle; essera, urticaria. 

1740 C’tEsS HartForp in Corr. w. C'tess Pomfret (1803) 
II. 157, I then. .found I had got what the doctor at Windsor 
calls a nettle-rash. 4799 Usxverwoop Drseases Children 1. 
93 Vhe Essera, or Nettle-rash, is attended perhaps, with 
the slightest of all fevers. 1818-z0 E. THomrson tr. Cullen's 
-Vosol, Method, (cd. 3) 326 Nettle Rash is not contagious. 
he Princess Anice Ae, (1884) 172 Laid up with the most 
awful nettle-rash all over face and body. 1884 M. Mac- 
KENZIE Dis. Throvt § Nose 11. 309 In some patients hay 
fever is accompanied by nettle rash. 

attrib. 1803 Aled. Frul. X. 481 Observations on the 
Nettle-Rash Fever. 

Nettlesome (nc't'lsim), a. [f. NEtTLe sé.) or 
v.+-SOME.} Eastly nettled, irritable. 

1766 Life of Onin iv, (repr.) 24 He was a native of Wales, 
and was not the least nettlesome of his countrymen. 1828 
Blackw, Mag. XXIV. 22 He..gets, if not mettlesome,.. 
very nettlesome indeed. 1888 Argosy Oct. 307 There is 
something highly attractive to that nettlesonie insect {a 
wasp] in the folds of a surptice. 

Ne‘ttle-tree. 

1. A tree of the genus Ce/f’s, belonging to the 
natural order U/macew, esp. C. australis, the 
European, and C. occidentalis, the N. American 
species. 

1548 TurNER Vames flerds (E. D. S.) 24 It hath a leafe 
lyke a Nettel, therfore it may be called in englishe Nettel 
tree or Lote tree. 1611 Corer., A leisié, the Lote, or Nettle 
tree. 1693 Phil. Trans. XVIII. 620 An elegant sort of 
Christophoriana,. .called Nettle-Tree bythose of Barbados. 
174t J. Martyn Virg. Georg. 1. 84 note, The nettle tree, 
tbe fruit of which is far from that delicacy which is ascribed 
to the Lotus of the ancients. 1817 Brapsury Trav. Amer. 16 
Tbe cotton wood, elm, mulherry, and nettle trees suffered 
the most, 1832 Planting 106 in Lib, Usef, Kun., [usb 
III, The wood of the European nettle-tree is considered to 
be one of the hardest. 1849 Barrour J/an. Bot. § 1022 
Celtis, the Nettle-tree, or Sugar-berry, has a sweet 
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drupaceous fruit. 1866 Treas. Bot. 245/2 The North 
American Nettle-tree., differs from the European species in 
having longer leaves, 

2. An Australian tree of the genus Lafortea, 
esp. the Giant Nettle (Z. gigas) and Small-leaved 
Nettle (Z. photiniphylla). 

1849 J. P. Townsenn Xambles in N. S. Wales 34 In the 
scrubs 1s found a tree, commonly called ‘the nettle tree’ 
(Urtica gigas) 1852 Munoy A ntipodes (1857) 198 The 
Urtica gigas or stinging nettle tree... It may be forty feet 
high, and the stem nine or ten feet round. 

Nettling (netlin), vd/. sé.) [f. NerTLE v. + 
-InG1.] The application of nettles to the skin. 

¢1440 Promp. Varv. 355/1 Netlynge, urticacto. 1611 
Coter., Emfoule, a little wheale, .. such as comes after 
netling. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 51 You may .. see the 
Causes, as well as you have formerly felt the Effects, of their 
Netling. 1884 Folk-Lore Frnl.11. 382 Vhis nettling business 
is only performed up to midday. 

Ne‘ttling, vé/. 56.2. [f. NETTLE 55.3] a. The 
process of joining two ropes by spinning or twist- 
ing their loosened ends together. b. ‘The action 
or practice of tying yarns in pairs to keep them 
from entangling. 1875 Ksicut Dict. Mech. 1523/2. 

Ne‘ttling, //. a. [f. NETTLE v. + -1NG 2.] 

1. Irritating, provoking. 

1652 Kirkman Clerio §& Lozia 100 Stinging words and 
netling speeches. 170z C. MATHER Jag. Chr. vir. ili. (1852) 
514 This disposition in Mr. Cotton was very nettling to the 
sectaries, ¢1769 Junius Lett. ix. (L.), This latter was a 
nettling occurrence. 

2. Stinging. 

1858 Lewes Sea-side Stud. 149 Hf the capsules are the 
nettling organs. 1890 Cent. Dict., Lasso cedi, a nettling cell. 

shel (netli), a. [f. NETTLE sé.0+-y1, Cf. 
Du. xnelelig.} 

1. Overgrown with nettles. 

¢ 1825 Bepooes /’oems (1851) 177 The common wild .. 
Dimpled twice with nettly graves. 1870 Miss BrouGHTon 
Red as Kose 284 These drenched, nettly charnels. 

2. Irritable. 

1825 JamiESON Sxffd. 1854 S. Tuomson JVild Fi. 260 
Even the most nettly of the human species seem to have 
some friend or other. 1888 G, M. Fenn J/ax with Shadow 
II. xxii. 263 I’m not cross, old fellow—only nettly. 

+Netty, 2.) Ods. rare. [f. Nev a. + -v1.] 
Neat, natty. 

1573 Tusser /fusb, (1878) 159 How prettie, how fine and 
how nettie, Good huswife should iettie. 

Netty (neti), a.2 Now rare. [f. Net sd.1+-y1] 
Net-like ; netted, made of net. 

a 1628 F. Grevit Crdica ii, Yet Venus choose with Mars 
the netty bed. 1658 Sir T. Browse Gard. Cyrus iii. 55 In 
the netty fibres of the veines and vesvels of life. 1891 Dasly 
News 9 Feb. 6/3 Anascending salmon. .is caught in a netty 
cul-de-sac. 

Ne‘twork. [f. Net 56.1+ Work sd. Cf. Du. 
nelwerk, G, netswerk, Da. netvark, Sw. natverk.] 

1. Work in which threads, wires, or similar 
materials, are arranged in the fashion of anet; esp. 
a light fabric made of netted threads. 

1560 Bisre (Genev.) £-vor. xxvii. 4 Thou shalt make vnto 
it a grate like networke of brasse. 1575 in J. W. Clay 
Clifford Fam. (1906) 35, 1 do give to my said aunte one 
suyte of networke. 1695 Woop IV1r/7 in Life (O. H. S.) 
III. 503 All the network, that I am now possess'd of, and 
which was formerly left me by my mother. 1712 Apvison 
Spect. No. 275 P5 Ribbons, Lace and Embroidery, wrought 
together in a most curious Piece of Network. 178 
E. Darwin Got. Card., Econ. Veget. 111. 556 So shoot the 
Spider-broods at breezy dawn, Their glittering net-work o'er 
theautumnal lawn. 1849 James /Voodman ix, A light coif of 
network confined. .the rich gtossy curling hair. 1881 7 rsth 
19 May 686/2 The train was of cerise satin and gold network. 

transf. 1816 SHELLEY Alastor 446 The woven leaves Make 
net-work of the dark blue light of day. 1837 WHEWELL 
fist, Induct, Sct. (1857) 1. 135 A sort of band of net-work 
running round the middle of the sky. . 

2. (With @ and f/.) <A piece of work having 
the form or construction of a net; a collection or 
arrangement (of some thing or things) resembling 
a net. 

1590 SPENSER A/usopot. 368 With this so curious networke 
{a spider’s web] to compare, 1611 Biste /sa. xix. 9g They 
that weaue net-werks shall be confounded. 1748 Anson's 
Voy. i. vill. 380 The galeon..was.. provided against 
boarding..by a strong net-work of two inch rope. 1814 
Chron. in Aun, Reg. 70/1 The fastening which secures the 
net-work and the valve at the top of the Halloon. 1849 
Witumort Froud. Summer-time 19 July, A paper network 1s 
where a fire ought to be, 1881 7r2t/ 19 May 686/2 The 
bodice is covered with a network of pearls. 

b. transf. Of structures in animals or plants. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iii. 55 This Reticulate 
or Net-work was also considerable in the inward parts of 
man. a1729 Brackmore (J.), This curious and wonderful 
net-work of veins. 1783 Justamonptr, Naynal’s fist, /nd. 
V. 188 A mucous substance, which forms a kind of network 
between the epidermis and the skin. 1830 R. Knox 
Béclard’s Anat, 214 Net-works which form in a great 
measure the serous..membranes. 1884 Bower & Scorr 
De Bary's Phancr, 250 After entering the skin they pass 
over into a network of bundles. ; 

ce. A complex collection or system of tivers, 


canals, railways, or the like, . 

1839 Trirtwatt Greece xlvii. VI. 110 The island, or 
net-work of islands, formed by the Danube. 1857 Livinc- 
stone Trav. x. 199 The flat prairies between the net-work of 
waters, 1871 FREEMAN //ist. Ess. Ser. 1. vill. 233 The 
Northmen..had surrounded their whole camp with a net- 
work of trenches. 
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d. fg. An interconnected chain or system of | Here the simple neume consists ofa short oblong dash; but 


immaterial things. 

18:6 Coteripce Lay Serv. (Bohn) 373 The arterial or 
nerve-like net-work of property. 1856 Emerson Lug. 
Traits, Ability Wks. (Bohn) II. 43 Tbeir law is a network 
of fictions. 1876 Freeman Norm, Coug. V. xxiv. 381 A 
network of feudal tenures is thus spread over the whole land. 

3.°Used as a name for plants (see quots.). 

1841 Penny Cycl. XXI. 156/2 The Drctyolex, or sea-net- 
works,..are characterised by the heautifully reticulated 
texture of the integument. 1897 $rnd. R. Agric. Soc. 
Dec. 617 One [water-weed) known locally as network or 
silkwort, on account of its thread-like stems. 

4. attrib. or as adj. Made of network; arranged 
in the fashion of network. 

1601 Hotrano Pliny xx. i. I]. 3 The net-worke Haher- 
geon or Curet of Amasis. 1658 Sir T. Browne (tit/c) The 
Garden of Cyrus, or the Quincunciall, Lozenge, or Net- 
work Plantations of the Ancients. 1747 JonNson (¢:t/e) To 
Miss..on her giving the Authour a Gold and Silk Net-work 
Purse, of her own weaving. 1796 WitHERING Brit, Plants 
(ed. 3) I. 390 Seeds entangled in. .network membranes. 1898 
Daily News 19 Oct. 5/7 One of the network racks of a first- 
class compartment. 

+b. fig. Complicated, involved. Obs. rare —*. 

1675 Baxter Cath. Theol. 1.1. 255 You will have more 
solid..truth..than..such Writers do teach you in their 
learned Net-work treatises. 

Netyl(le, obs. forms of NETTLE 56.1 

Neu, obs. f. New. INeuck, dial. f. Noor. 
Neue, var. NEVE; obs. f. NEw a@., NIEVE sé, 
Neueling: see ‘NEVELING. Neuen, var, NEVENZ, 
Weuent, obs. var. NintH. Neuer(e, obs. ff. 
NEVER. Neueuce, -ew(e, obs. ff. NEPHEW. 

+tNeuf!. Her. Obs. vare. [a. OF. neuf, var. of 
mew, now (later vod, mod. zewd):—L. nod-um, 
nodus knot.] A sword-knot. 

1562 Leicn Armorie 160 b, He beareth Gueules iiiarming 
Swordes argent, hiltes and pomills Or, the neufes Sable, 
1586 Ferne Glaz. Gentrie 222 Twoswordes trauersed barre- 
wayes, Argent: hilts, pomels and neufes, Or. 1688 HoLmMe 
Armoury ut. xviii. (Roxb.) 125/2_ Parts and appurtenances 
belonging to a sword and helt... The Neufes. 


+ Neuf ?, erron. form of neaf, NIEVE, fist. 

1601 B. Joxson Poctaster i. iv, Reach mee thy neufe. 
Do'stheare? 1625 Row tey, etc. Witch Edmouton i, i, 
Oh, sweet ningle, thy neufe once again. 

+ Neuft, obs. variant of NEwrT. 

Cf. ezu/tes in Spenser F. QO. v. x. 23. 

1601 B. Jonson Poetaster wv. iii, Sting him_my little 
neufts : I'le give you instructions. 1614 — Barth, Fair i. iii, 
What? thou'lt poyson mee with a neuft in a hottle of Ale, 
will’t thou ? 

Weuie, obs. var. NEPHEW. Weuin, var. of 
NEvEN v. Neuir, obs. f. NEVER, Neuis, obs. 
pl. of Nirve, fist. INeuk, Sc. f. Nook. 

+ Ne ultra, obs. vartant of NE PLUS ULTRA. 

1646 G, Danier Poems (Grosart) I. 102 As though another 
Hercules had plac’d Witt’s great Ve zwlfra, never to be 
pass’d. 1676 Granvitt Ess. Philos. & Relig. wm. t It is 
presumed that tbeir Books are the We U/tra’s of Learning. 

WNeulyngis, obs. form of NEWLINGS adv. 

| Neuma (niz-ma). J/us, Pl. neu-mata, 
neu'me@. [med.L.] =NEuME. 

1776 Hawkins “ist. Wusic I. 345 Neuma .. signifies an 
aggregation of as many sounds as inay be uttered in one 
single respiration. 1782 Burney H7st, Music I. 172 The 
Neuma or recapitulation of a chant at the end of an anthem, 
1848 MULLeR tr. Avesewetter’s Hist. AJus. 281 In choral 
chants by Neuma is understood a melodious phrase at the 
end of a verse. 622. 380 The Neumata, in which the oldest 
Chant-hooks of the Latin Church now extant are noted, 
consist of points, little hooks, sirokes, and flourishes, in 
different shapes and directions. 1880 Grove's Diet. Mus. V1. 
468/1 The Neumz did..shew at a glance the general con- 
formation of the Melody they were supposed to illustrate. 
1886 Rocxstro //ist. Alusic 31 Every Neuma placed upon 
the red line was understood to represent tbe note F, 

attrib, 1879 Ritter fist. Afusic (1880) 33 The oldest 
neumz manuscripts do not reach farther back than the end 
of the 8tb century. 

Neuma tic, a. Afus. [ad. med.L. neumatic-us, 
f. nevzma: see prec.] Of the nature of neumes, 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1897 Dublin Rev. Oct. 335 The great 
difficulty which the uncertainty of the neumatic signs pre- 
sented in rendering the chant. 

Neu'matize, v. Aus. rave. [ad. med.L. 
neumalizdre.| trans. Yo provide with neumes. 

1776 Hawkins ‘ist, Mus. 1. 345 He dictated or pointed, 
and actually neumatized the musical cantus both to the 
antiphonary and gradual. 

Neume, neum nim). A/zs. Also 5 newme, 
nevme. [a. F. wezme (14th c.), ad. med.L. 
neuma, nenpma (neut, and fem.), NEuMA, ad. Gr. 
nvevya breath: see PNEUM, PNEusMa.] 

1. In plainsong, a prolonged phrase or group 
of notes sung to a single syllable, esp. at the end 
of a melody. 

€1440 Promp. Parw. 354/1 Newme of a songe [//. nevine], 
neupmra, 1879 Hetmone Plainsong i. 3 Neumnes, z.e. certain 
rhythmical expansions of the melodies, occur on the stronger 
accents of the poetry. 1884 Catholic Dict. (1897) 720/1 
Sometimes these zewscs or breathings are hung to the last 
syllahle. /bid. 721/2 The descending series of short notes, 
called passing notes, which bind together the different liinbs 
of the prolonged breathings or neuses. ‘ : 

2. One of a sct of signs employcd in the earliest 
plainsong notation to indicate the melody. 

1843-5 Westwoop [’alzogr. Sacra s.v. Lombardic MSS., 


sometimes it is merely a round dot. 1874 Cuarprie /ist. 
Alas, 1. 382 Neumes did not originally designate any definite 
notes or pitch, hecause musical intervals were not required 
inrecitation. 1897 Dublin Kev. Oct. 334 From the eighth 
to the eleventh centuries the chant was noted by means of 
certain signs called neums. /6¢. 339 The chant is written 
in neum-accents. 

Hence Neu'mica., neumatic. (Cent. Dict. 1890.) 

Weuo(u, neuow, obs. forms of NEPHEW. 

Neur-, var. of Nevro-, employed before vowels 
(and 4), as in Neuradyna‘mia, nervous debility, 
neurasthenia ; Neuradyna-mic a., of or pertaining 
to, of the nature of, suffering from, neurasthenia 
(Mayne 1856). Neura-nal a., pertaining to the 
neural system together with the anus or outlet. 
Neurarthro‘pathy, disease of the joints in which 
the nerves are affected. Neura‘xial a., pertain- 
ing to the neuraxis. Nenra‘xis, the nervous 
axis of the body; the brain and spinal column. 
Neura‘xon, a process given off from a cell-body 
(neuron), WNeure-ctasy, stretching of a nerve. 
Neurhypno‘logy (sec NEURYPNOLOGY). WNeur- 
hypnotist, one who practises neurypnology. 

Also in various other pathological or anatomical terms, as 
nenragnita, -arleria, -ataxia, -ectopy, -entpodisnt, etc. ; see 
Mayne £.xfos. Lex. and the Syd. Soc. Lex. 

1888 Encyel. Brit. XXIV. 184/1 A current of water which 
escaped by the “*neuranal canal (as in larval Anzphioxus). 
1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. U1. 73 The word *neur-arthro- 
pathy conveniently represents this class of arthritic cases. 
1889 Buck's [andbh. Med. Sci. VIII. 108 The impossibility 
of determining the exact limits of these two *neuraxial 
regions. 1899 Al/butt’s Syst. Med. VI. 512 Vhe.. unaltered 
continuity of the primitive fibrils of the *neuraxon across the 
‘cell hody’. 1883 J. Marsuatt (¢7¢ée) On Nerve-Stretching 
or *Neurectasy for the Relief of Pain. «@ 1876 M. Cottins 
Pen Sketches (1879) 11. 182 That peculiar idiosyncrasy which 
gives us our mediuins, and mesmerists, and *neurhypnotists. 

Neuwrad, adv. [f. Neur-aL+-ad: see DeEx- 
TRAD.] Towards the neural axis or aspect of the 
body. (Opposed to hamad), 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Neural (niti-ral),a. [f. Gr. vedp-ovnerve + -At.] 

l. Anat. Pertaining or relating to, connected 
with, the nerves ; sfcc. pertaining to the cerebro- 
spinal or central nervous system of vertebrates (as 
opposed to Awma/). Freq. in neural arch, canal, 
cavity, spine, tube, etc. 

1839-47 T. R. Jones in Todd's Cycl. Anat. II. 82572 The 
caudal vertehrz of the Fish..have the neurapophyses and 
neural spine as well as the hemapophyses and hemal spine, 
1849 H. Mitcer Footpr. Creat. viii. (1874) 147 The bodies of 
the vertebra, with their neural and hemal processes. 1888 
Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life 438 The tube represents 
an aperture left when the neural plate folds over in develop- 
ment to form the neural tube. — 

b. Situated on, or inclining to, that stde of the 
body in which the central nervous axis lies. 

1861 J. R. Greene Man. Anim. Kingd., Calent. 18 There 
is no distinction between neural and hemal regions. 1870 
Rotveston Anim. Life p.xxxi, In Invertebrata the motor 
organs are developed upon tbe neural aspect of their bodies, 

2. Phys. Relating to, or occurring in, the nerves 
as organs which convey sensation or impulse. 

1864 SPENCER Prine. Biol. 50 Neural discharges that follow 
the direct incidence of external forces. 1899 dd/butt's Syst. 
ATed. V1. 492 The more elaborate the dendritic expansions, 
the more elahorate the psychic or neural activity. 

3. Path. Involving or affecting the nerve-tissues 
or nervous system ; nervous. 

1883 Harper's Alag. Nov. 901/2 The eminent authority on 
neural disorders. 1897 Ad/butt's Syst. Med. 111. 73 Neural 
arthritis comprises all joint diseases whtch are the sequel of 
central or peripheral nerve-lesions. 

Neuralgia (niureldzia). Path. [a. mod.L. 
neuralgia, f. Gr. vevpov nerve +aAyos pain. Cf. 
F. névralgie (1801).] An affection of one or more 
nerves (esp. of the head or face), causing pain which 
is usually of an intermittent but frequently intense 
character ; an instance of this, a neuralgic pain. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) II. 217 The term 
neuralgia has of late heen employed by various nosologists 
to express this group of diseases. 1840 Penny Cyct. XVI. 
164/2 Neuralgia..may he called a modern disease, as the 
first distinct description of it that we possess is that published 
hy André, a surgeon of Versailles, in 1756, 1873 Miss Broucu- 
ton Nancy III. 80 Mother’s neuralgia is very bad, and she 
is sadly in want of change. 1884 H. M. Joxes Health of 
Senses v. 132 The neuro-mimetic, with..fits, neuralgias, 
aches in every part of the hody. 

attrib. 1897 Alibutt's Syst. Aled. 1V. 762 The sensory 
throat neuroses of the climacteric period. .may be classed 
under two headings, ‘ paraesthesia ’ and ‘ neuralgia ’ cases. 

Hence Neura‘lgiac, one affected by, or suffering 
from, neuralgia. ; , 

1897 Adlbntt's Syst. Aled. I1. 482 The risk of permitting 
any of these abdominal neuralgiacs themselves to get hold 
of opium in any of its forms. 

Neuralgic (niure‘ldzik), 2. Path. [f. prec. + 
-ic, Cf. F. névralgigue (1801).] Of the nature 
of, characterized or caused by, affected with, 
neuralgia. 

1834 Cycl. Pract. Med. III. 167/2 The ahsence of heat, 
swelling, redness.. make it merit the epithet neuralgic, 1861 
Dickens Lett. (1880) II. 142 Neuralgic pains in the face 
have trouhled me a good deal. 1875 H. C. Wooo Lherap. 
(1879) 42 In simple neuralgic gastric pain.. bismuth is often 
of great service. 
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Neurapophysial (niit-répoi-zial), a. Anat, 
[f.next+-aL.] Relating, belonging to, or forming, 
the neurapophyses. 

1856 in Mayne £xfos. Lex. 1870 RoLtestox Anim, Life 
x11 Tbe neurapophysial processes. : 

Weurapophysis (niuraipp‘fisis). Anat. PI. 
-physes (-fisiz). [f. NEuR- + APuPHyYsIs.] 

1. (Chiefly in Z/.) One or other of the two pro- 
cesses of a vertebra which form the neural arch. 

1839-47 Todd's Cyel. Anat. II]. 824/2 Two superior 
lamine .. to protect the great nervous cord .., which 
Professor Owen proposes to call Neurapophyses. 1870 
H. A. Nicuorson Afan. Zool. (1875) 388 Two bony arches 
which are called the ‘ neural arches * or ‘ neurapophyses ’, 
because they form with the body.. .the ‘neural canal ”. 

2. The spinous process arising from the junction 
of the bony elements which compose the neural 
arch ; the neural spinc. 

1870 H. A. Nicxotson Jfan. Zool. (1875) 695 Neurapo- 
physis. The ‘spinous process’ of a vertebra, or the process 
forined at the point of junction of the neural arches. 1881 
Mivart Cat 35 This is the spinous process, neural spine, 
or neurapophysis. : 

Neurasthenia (niiteraspinia). Path. [f. as 
prec, + ASTHEN1A.] An atonic condition of the 
nervous systcm; functional nervous weakness; 
nervous debility. 

1856 in Mayne £.rfos. Ler. 1879 DBearo (title) The 
Nature and Diagnosis of Neurasthenia. 1899 Adébutt's 
Syst. Aled. VIII. 135 Neurasthenia is indeed often the pro- 
duct of stresses upon the function of the mind. 

Neurasthenic (niterzspenik), a and sé. 
fath, ([f. as prec. + ASTHENIC.] 

A. adj. Caused by, affected with, symptomatic 
or characteristic of, neurasthenia. 

3876 tr. von Ziemssen's Cycl. Aled. XI. 141 A form of head- 
ache which I shall take the liherty of calling xeurasthenic 
headache. 1881 Med. Temp. Frnl. XLVI. 163 Vhe neur- 
asthenic .. condition is first recognised by lassitude. 1899 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIL. 135 Neurasthenic persons would 
-.escape even medical recognition. ; 

B. sb. A person who suffers from neurasthenia. 

1884 Dowse Drain & Nerves 26 No class of people are 
more anxious about the future than neurasthenics. 1899 
Allintt's Syst. Med. V11. 897 A state that may find expres- 
sion in the fibrillary tremhling of neurasthenics. 

Hence Neurasthe’nical a.; Neurasthe‘nic- 
ally adv. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1899 Brit. Med. Frul. No. 2001. 72 
Investigations carried out..upon healthy and neurasthenical 
individuals. : 

Weura'stheny. rave-°. Neurasthenia. 

3849 in Craic. 1856 in Mayne Lxpos. Lex, _ 

Neuration (niuréi-fon), [irreg. f. Neur- + 
-ATION, after NERVATION.] The arrangement or 
Gistribution of the nervures or veins, esp. in the 
wings of insects, or the leaves of plants. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol, xxxv. II. 610 The circum- 
stance that most strikingly distinguishes tegmina from elytra 
is their neuration or veining. 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 271 
The neuration of a leaf. 18¢9 Darwin Orig. Sfee. v. (1873) 
124 In certain genera the neuration differs in the different 
species. 1889 A. R. Wattace Darwinism 24x The very 
distinct neuration of the wings..can be easily seen, 

Weure, obs. form of NEVER. 

Neuw'rectome. Surg. [cf. NEURECToMY and 
hysterotome.| ‘A nartrow-bladed instrument used 
to divide and excise a portion of nerve’ (Syd. Soc. 
Lex. 1892). 

Weurecto-mic, a. [f. next+-1c.] ‘Of or be- 
longing to neurectomy’ (Mayne £.xfos. Lex. 1856). 

Neurectomy (nivrektomi). Suzy. [f. NEUR- + 
Gr, éxropn: see -TOMY.] The operation of ex- 
cising a nerve or a portion of a nerve. 

1856 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1880 Fut Princ. § Pract. 
Med. 799 Carnochan was the first to perform neurectomy 
beyond the spheno-palatine ganglion for the relief of 
persistent neuralgia. 1887 Brit. Med. Frnl. 11 June 1280/2 
Neurectomy promises to be of greater value tn tbe painful 
affections of tbe head and face. 4 

Neurenteric (niiierenterik), a Anat. ([f. 
Neur-+Enteric.] Connected with the nervous 
and intestinal systems. Veztrenteric canal, a pro- 
longation of the neural canal behind the notochord 
into the archenteron in some vertebrate embryos. 

3884 Hyatr in Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. XXIII. 
119 The presence of a fore neurenteric canal may be 
assumed, 1888 RotLeston & Jackson Axien. Life 335, A 


post-anal section of the archenteron in Vertehrata which 
communicates hy a neur-enteric canal with the neural tube. 

Newric, 2. vare. [f. Gr. vevp-ov + -1¢: cf. 
next.] Of or pertaining to a nerve or the nerves. 

1857 in Mayne Exgos. Lex. 1886 Proc. Soc. Psych. Res. 
Oct. 173 Dr. Baréty..has attempted to show that actual 
‘neuric rays ’ are emitted hy eyes and fingers. r 

Neurrical, a, rave—°. [f. Gr. vevpir-ds.] 

1623 CockERaM 1, Newricall, gowtie. 

Neuricity (niuri-siti). [f as NevRICa. + -1TY.] 
The special form of activity peculiar to the nerves ; 
nerve-force. 

1866 OwEN Anat. lertebr. I. 318 Neuricity is convertible 
into myonicity and into other forms of pola: force. } 

Neuridine (niteridain). Chew. Also -in. 
[f. Gr. veiip-ov (see NEURO-) +-ID +-INE.] A non- 
poisonous ptomaine of a gelatinous nature, chiefly 
occurring as a product of putrefaction. 

a 


NEURILEMA. 


1887 A. M. Brown Anim. Alkaloids 34 Neuridine 
C*H''*N?.—This base is one of the most constant products 
of the putrefaction of albumenoid substance. 1897 <i //dutt's 
Syst. Med. 11, 788 From decomposed beef and horse-flesh 
Brieger separated several alkaloids—neuridine, neurine, 
cboline, and one apparently identical with muscarine. 

Neurilema (niiersilzmi), neurilemma 
(nitierile-ma),. Anat. Also -elema. [Orig. f. Gr. 
vedp-ov nerve + €iAnya covering, involucrum ; subse- 
quently taken as f. Gr. A€uya husk, skin (in which 
case the correct form would be xewrolemma). 
Cf. F. névriléme (Bichat, 1801).] a. The delicate 
membranous outer sheath which invests and pro- 
tects a nerve (now usually called efzneurium). 
b. The sheath of a nerve-funiculus, the perineurium. 

a. 1830 R. Knox Seclard’s Anat. 357 These filaments, as 
they penetrate intothe ganglia, leave offtheir neurilema. 1846 
Brittas tr. Walgaigne's Man. Oper. Surg. 2853 The optic 
nerve, with the neurelema of which it appears to become 
continuous. 1856-8 W. Crark Van der Hoeven's Zool. 1. 
11 The nerve-stems and the bundles of which they consist, 
are surrounded with coats of conjunctive tissue, called 
neurilema. } 

B. 1825 Goop Study Aled. (ed. 2) 1V. 24 Solid fibres 
or capillaments of a particular kind, the zeurilemma of 
Bichat. 185: Carrenrer Alan. Phys. ed. 2) 224 When 
the neurilemma has been removed, and the trunk has been 
separated into its component fasciculi. 1888 RottEston & 
Jackson Astin. Life 212 Vhe giant fibres are separated from 
the nerve-cord by the inner neurilemma. 

attrib. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Aled. V1. 626 If the nucleus 
of the segmental neurilemma cell remain perfectly healthy. 
bid. 643 Leucocytes enter the neurilemma sheath. | 

Hence Neurilem(m)a‘tic a. [F. névrilématique]; 
Neurile'm/m)atous a. 

1836-9 Yoda's Cycl. Anat. II. 534/2 The expansion and 
interlacing of the neurileinmatic sheaths, 1839-47 (did. 
II]. 776/1 The plaiting must be considered. .independent 
of neurilematous investment. 1875 Payne Fores & Srev. 
Path, Anat. ae The neurilemmatous sheath is the part 
mainly affected in inflammation. 

Neurility niuriliti), [f. Neur- + -1iry. 
Cf. F. neurilité] The power of a nerve to convey 
or transmit impulse or scnsation. 

1860 Lewes Physiol. Com. Life 11. 19 Neurility simply 
means the porery which the nerve-fibre has, whien 
stimulated, of exciting contraction in a muscle, secretion in 
a gland, and sensation in a ganglionic centre. 1879 N. 
Smytu Old Faiths in New Lights vii. (1882) 300 note, 
So long as sensibility and neurilily..cannot be shown to he 
necessarily related and convertible. 

Neurine (niiie'rain), s.and @. Also neurin. 
{f Neun-+-Ine. Cf KF. neurine, névrine.) 

A. sé, 1, Anat, Nerve substance or tissue; the 
matter contained in the nerve-tubes, 

1839-47 Sodd’s Cycl. Anat. ILI. 593/2 It contains the 
elements of tbe true nervous tissue or neurine. 1854 Owen 
in Orr's Circ. Sci., Org. Nat. 1. 161 Tubular tracts are 
formed, some of which become filled with ‘neurine’, or 
nervous matter. 1870 Macostey body § Mind 56 The 
vesicular neurine has increased in quantity and in quality. 

2. Chem. a. A poisonous alkaloid or ptomaine, 
derived from putrefying flesh, etc. ; choline. b, An 
alkaloid produced with the former, and differing 
very slightly from it in chemical composition, but 
possessing more actively poisonous propcrties. 

1869 Syd. Soc. Vear-bh. Med. 16 Abasic substance.. which 
he [Liebreich] has termed neurine,.. By slightly modifying 
this method neurine has been artificially formed. 1880 

.W. Lece &ile 52 By boiling with baryta water, lecithin 
is decomposed into neurin or cholin. 1899 Adlbutt's Syst. 
Med. V1. 496 An effect also produced by snake venom, as 
well as by neurine and choline. 

B. adj. Of or relating to the nerves. 

1870 J. ScorreRn Stray Leaves Sci. 446 When he began 
his neurine enquiries the prevalent helief.. was [etc]. 

Newrism. rare. [f. Neun-+-1so.] 

1. Netve-force ; neuricity. 

1871 Core Origin of Fittest v. (1887) 205 The Vital Forces 
are (nerve-force) Neurism, (growth-force) Bathmism, and 
(thought-force) Phrenisin. 

2. ‘The hypothesis according to which all the 
phenomena of the living body are dne to the 
action of a nervous fluid’ (Sya@. Soc. Lex. 1892). 

Neuritic (niuri‘tik), @. (and sé.) [ad. Gr. 
type *veupitix-os, f. vevpov nerve: sec -ITIC, and 
cf. F. névritigue (1762).] 

+1. Good for the nerves. Ods. rare —'. 

1725 Braocey Fam. Dict, Marjoram ..is vulnerary, 
Cephalick, Hysterick, Neuritick, and proper to expel wind. 

+b. sé. See quot.) Obs. rare —. 

1727-38 Campers Cycl., Neuritics, or nervines,. remedies 
proper for diseases of the nerves and nervous parts. 

2. Path. Relating to, of the nature of, neuritis. 

1857 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1887 Brit, Med. Frni. 1 
Jan. 9/2 The main objections which have been advanced 
against the neuritic theory. 1899 A//butt’s Syst. Med. 
VIII. 75: Pompholyx is generally regarded as a neuritic 
inflammation or vaso-motor neurosis. 

Neuritis (niuraittis). Path. [a Gr. type 
*veupiris, f. vedpoy nerve: sec -1T1S.] Inflammation 
of a nerve or nerves. 

1840 Penny Cyct, XVI, 166/2 In neuritis we shall find the 
usual attendants of inflammation. 1880 Funr Princ. § 
Pract. Med, 781 In acute neuritis the nerves are swollen, 
reddened, and more succulent than normal. 1899 Ad/butt’s 
Syst, Aled. VI. 44, I have seen instances of neuritis and 
perhaps of neuralgia of tbe cardiac nerves in dipbtheria. 
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Neuro- (nitro), combining form of Gr, vevpoy 
nerve, used in a number of scientific terms, chiefly 
Anat.and Path., as Neu‘roblast, an embryonic 
nucleated cell from which the nerve-fibres origin- 
ate; hence Neurobla'stica, Neuro-ce‘ntral z., 
connected with the centrum and neural arch ofa 
vertebra, esp. in weurocentral suture. Neuro- 
centrum, one of the parts forming the neuro- 
central arch. Neu‘rochord, a set of tubular 
fibres on the dorsal aspect of the ventral nerve- 
cord in annulates and crustaceans. Neuro- 
clo‘nica., characterized bynervousspasms, New‘ro- 
cele (-sil), the ccntral cavity of the cerebro- 
spinal system; hence Neurocelian gz. WNeuro- 
de‘ndron (see quot.), Neurode'rmal a., per- 
taining to the epiblast. Neuroente'ric a,.= 
NEURENTERIC. Neuroepide'rmal a., pertaining 
to the nerves together with the epidermis (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). Neuroepithe'lial a., pertaining to 
the nerves together with the epithelium, Neuro- 
fibro'ma (see quot.). Neurohypnology = NEUR- 
YPNOLOGY ; so Neurohypno'tic a., -hy pnotism. 
Neuroke‘ratin, a substance closely resembling 
keratin, found in certain nerve-tissues. Neuro- 
le-mma=NEURILEMMA. Neu‘romere, a part or 
segment of the nervous system; hence Neuro:- 
merous @., characterized by a segmented nervous 
system. Neurometaphy'sical ¢., characterized 
by a metaphysical view or treatment of nervous 
phenomena. Neuro'meter, a means of measuring 
the strength of the nerves. Meuromime'sis, a 
form of neurosis characterized by imitative actions 
or pathological conditions; neurotic imitation of 
disease ; hence Neuromime'tic a. and sd. Neuro- 
muscular a., relating or belonging to both 
nerve(s) and muscle(s); soNeuromy‘ic a. Neuro- 
myo'logy, the classification of muscles with re- 
ference to the nerves. Neuromyosi'tis, an 
affection of both nerve and muscle. WNeu'ronym, 
the scientific name ofa muscle. Neuropara‘lysis, 
paralysis due to some affection of the nerves; so 
Neuroparaly'tic a. Neurophysiology, the 
physiology of the nervous system; hence Neuro- 
physiological a. Neu'ropore, an exterior orifice 
in the neural canal of some embryos. Neuro- 
psychic a., pertaining to the nervous and psychic 
fanctions. Neuropsycholo‘gical a., dealing with 
psychology in relation to the nerves; so Neuro- 
psychologist. Neuropsychopa'thic a., pertain- 
ing to diseased statcs of the nervous and mental 
functions. Neuroretini ‘tis, combined inflamma- 
tion of the optic nerve and retina. Weurotonic, 
a medicine used to brace the nerves (Ogtlvie 1882). 
Neuroto’xic a@., acting poisonously upon the 
nerves; so WNeuroto‘xical a. (Mayne 1857). 
Neuroto'xin, a substance having a poisonous 
effect on the nerves. Neurotro‘phic c., pertain- 
ing to, or connected with, nonrishment coming 
through the nerves, Neurova‘scular a., having 
both a nervous and vascular character. 

A large number of similar compounds, the currency of 
many of which is doubtful, are given in Mayne's £.r/os. 
Lex. and the Syd. Soc. Lex. 

1892 Syd. Suc. Lex., *Nenroblast, the pear-shaped cells 
which arise by a process of mitosis from the germinal cells 
ofthe early embryo. 1897 19¢% Cent. July 25 The embryonal 
nerve-cell (neuroblast) will be simply an oval sac. 1870 
Ro..eston Azim. Life p. \xii, The *neurocentral suture is 
usually absent. 1873 Maivart £dem. Anat, 61 The line of 
junction of the lateral poe with the central pieces is 
termed the neuro-central suture. 1884 Hyatr in Proc. 
oston Sor. Nat. (fist. XXII. 121 The distribution 
and formation of the *neurocentra..in the vertebra of the 
Permian Rhachitomi. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson A nine, 
Life 212 The apparatus is hence termed ‘*Neurochord’ by 
Vejdovsky.., who compares it physiologically with the noto- 
chord of Chordata, /67:d. 598 The so-called ‘ giant-fibres’” 
or ‘neurochord’ are found in nearly all Oligocheta, 1899 
Altbutts Syst. Med. VII. 898 The *ncuroclonic state of the 
neurons of the spinal cord may appear subsequently. 1889 
Buck's Handbk, Med. Sci. VUIL. 110 The entire neuraxisis 
a tube, a subcylindrical mass inclosing a cavity. This cavity 
is the *neurocale. 1899 Adlbutt's Syst. Med. V1. 490 
From the cell-body, or from a protoplasmic extension of 
the cell (*neuro-dendron) the nerve process or axon is given 
off. 1877 E. R. Lanxester in Yrud, Alicrosc. Sci, XVII. 
430 [The] epiblast and the musculo-skeletal portion of 
the mesoblast —or ., *neurodermal and myoskeletal 
moieties, 1893 Tuckey tr. Hatschek's Amphioxus 69 
The *neuro-enteric canal which is generally typical in 
the developinent of the vertebrate animals. 1892 Syd. 
Soc. Lex, *"Nenrofibroma, a fibroma arising froin the 
neurilemiua of a nerve. 1899 Addbutt's Syst. Med. VI. 635 
Multiple neurofibroma. 1842 Fraser's Mag. XXVI. 375 
Mr. Braid having failed in obtaining a hearing for his 
Curious discoveries in Mesmerism, or *neurohypnology, as 
he calls it. 1843 Brain Neurxypuol.7 In respect to the 
*Neuro-Hypnotic state. 184z—in Y7rans. Brit. Assoc. 
29 June, Practical Essay on the Curative Agency of 
*Neuro-Hypnotism. 1883 Krein Elem, Llistol. § 140 
Its own hyaline more or Iess elastic sheath, composed of 
*neurokeratin. 1852 Dana Crust. ti. 1333 The nerves. .are 
flat, fibrous cords, enclosed within a membranous envelope 
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or *neurolemma. 1866 OWEN Avast, Vertebr. I. 203, L would 
suggest... *neuromere. 1897 Nat. Sct. Feb. 114 That .. 
branch of morphology which deals with the nerve-segments 
of the head (cerebral neuromeres), 1851 tr. Unzer 6 
Prochaska’s Nervous Syst. (Syd. Soc.) Introd. 1 He 
showed an early inclination to *neuro-metaphysical studies, 
1818 SoutHEY Let. 5 Dec. in Li/e(1850) IV. 327 The nitrous 
oxyde approaches nearer to the notion of a *neurometer 
than anything which perhaps could be devised. 1899 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. VALI. 88 ‘*Neuro-mimesis’ lays too- 
much stress on the resemblances. . between the symptoms 
of hysteria and of other diseases. 1884 H. M. Jones 
Health of Senses v. 132 The *neuromimetic, with curved 
spine, pain in joints,..aches in every part of the body, 1877 
UXLEY dAlnat, suv. Anti. 63 Kleinenberg terms those 
*neuro-muscular elements. 1896 Adlbutt's Syst. Aled. 1. 
159 Ihe development and activity of the neuro-muscular 
system. 1839-47 Yoda's Cycl. Anat, WI. 30/1 An argument 
in favour ot the theory of *neuromyic action. a 18 
Coves & Suute in VW. YV. Med. Record XXXII. 93 (Cent.), 
Neurology is the key to myology, and a *neuro-myology is 
practicable. 1899 Adddbutt’s Syst, Aled. VI. 463 *Neuro- 
myositis, in which the primary lesion is nervous. 1897 
Wiper in Nature 7 Jan. 224 The *neuronyms adopted by 
the Anatomische Gesellschaft in 1895. 1875 H. Watton Dis.. 
Eye go7 *Neuroparalytic corneitis. 1878 F. Bryant Pract. 
Surg. 1. 317 Cases of neuro-paralytic ophthalmia. 1862 
Syd. Soc. Vear-bk. Aled. 43 * Neuro-physiological Inquiries. 
1868 Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) 1.1. vii. 142 The truths 
of *Neuro-physiology...set down in the foregoing chapters. 
1884 Hyatt in /’voc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist, XXIII. 119 
The homology of the fore and hind *neuropores with the 
fore and hind openings of the actinostome. 1893 ‘Tuckey 
tr. Aatschek’s Amphioxus 177 Transverse section through 
the anterior part of the neuropore. 1891 D. Witson Right 
Hand 186 Vhe centres of the *nenro-psychic factors of 
language. 1851 tr. Unser & Prochaska's Nervous Syst. 
(Syd. Soc.) Introd. 2 The *neuro-psychological essays .. 
are frequently referred to inthe present work. (did. 6 There 
was..another *neuro-psychologist, whose name is less 
known in England. 1878 A.M. Hamitron Nevv. Dis. 187 
Loss of vision complete, *neuroretinitis of both eyes. 1899 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. V1. 707 The occurrence of attacks of 
neuro-retinitis in gouty subjects. 1904 Srit, Med. Frul. 
No. 2280. 574 A strongly *neurotoxic poison such as cobra 
venom. 1g0z /éid, No. 2154. g20 Enriquet and Sicard 
(deal] with *neurotonin. 1899 4 dlbult's Syst. Med, VI. 545 
* Neurotrophic affections of bonesand joinis, 1888 Rortes- 
Ton & Jackson Anin:. Life 570 An aboral stem, generally 
jointed and containing a “neuro-vascular apparatus. 1899 
elllbutt's Syst. Med. VAI. 609 A certain disposition to 
nutritive disturbance, or even neuro-vascular tension. 
Neuroglia (niurgglia). Anat. [f. NEuRo- + 
late Gr. yAta glue; named by Virchow.] The 
delicate connective tissue found in the great nerve- 
centres, and in the retina; the rcticular or susten- 


tacular tissue. 

1873 T. If. Green Jntrod. Pathot, (ed. 2) 121 Round- 
celled sarcoma growing from the neuroglia or connective 
tissue of nerve. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Alain. Life 
52 A mass of neuroglia or substantia reticularis lies 
immediately dorsal to the central canal. 

attrib, 1897 Allbutt’s Syst, Aled, U1. 699 The small 
neuroglia corpuscles or cells. 1899 /é/d. VII. 172 A thick 
cluster of neuroglia fibres. 

Hence Neuro‘gliac, -ial, -iar, -ic ads. 

1890 in Cent. Dict, 1892zin Syd. Soc. Lec. 1899 Allbutt's 
Syst. Med. VII. 33 The excess of neuroglial connective: 
tissue... The neurogliai cells with radiating processes, 

Neurography (niuwrp‘grafi). {ad. mod.L. nez- 
rographia (Vietssens, 1684): see NeruRo- and 
-GRAPHY. Ilence also F. ndvrographic.] 

1. Scientific description of the nerves; descriptive 


neurology. 

1727-38 Campers Cyci.s.v. Neurology, Neurology seems 
to be of less extent than neurography. 1875 Sir W, Turner 
in £ucycl. Brit. 1. 813/2 The publication of his great work 
on neurography in 1684. 

2. Nenration, 

1880 Ruskin Notes on Prout §& (dunt 15 In the articula- 
tion of the fly's legs, or the neurography of the bee's wings.. 

New roid, z.and sb. [Cf Neuro- and -o1p.] 
a. adj. Resembling a nerve or nervots substance 
(Mayne 1857). b. sé. One of the two elcments 
of a neural arch; a ncurapophysis. 

1887 Amer. Naturalist Oct. 945 The two elements com- 
posing the neural arch ought to be called the ‘neuroids’. 

Neurolite (nitierdlait), An. [f. Neuro-+ 
-LITE.] A variety of pinite with fibrous texture. 

1836 ‘Il’, THomson AVin., Geol, etc. 1. 355 The constitution of 
neurolite is 5 atoms quutersilicate of alumina [etc.]. 1850 
Daupeny Atom, The. xii. (ed, 2) 411 The former combina- 
tions are called hydrosilicates... Example: Neurolite, 1896 
Cuester Dict, Alin. 188 Neuroltte,..a pinite-like mineral of 
a wax-yellowcolor, occurring in a large belt at Stanstead, 
Quebec. ~~ 

Neurological (niiirolpdgikal), a. [f, Neuno- 
+-LoGIcAL,} Relating or belonging to, connected 
with, interested in, neurology. ; 

1832 J. THomson Life Cutlex I. 442 The Neurological 
inquiries and speculations of these Authors. 1845 Encycé. 
Metrop. NUL 157/2 Neurological physiology was thus 
advancing, though but slowly. 1883 Rosanes Alex? Evol. 
Anint iii, 38 The most fundamental of neurological 
principles—retlex action. ee J 

Neurologist (niurp'lédgist). [f NeEuno- + 
-LoGIst.] One interested or versed in neurology. 

1832 J. THomson Life Cullen 1. 443 The Neurologists, 
whom he terms the Solidists. 1841-44 Emerson /ss., Nom, § 
Reat. Wks. (Bohn) I. 251 The.. new allegations of phreno- 
logists and neurologists are of ideal use. 1878 A. M. 
Hamiuton Nerv. Dis. 113 Acute cerebral anemia .. comes 
within the province of the surgeon rather than within that 
of the neurologist. 


NEUROLOGY. 
Nensolesy (niurg'l5d3zi). [ad. mod.L, xezzro- 
fogia, ad. mod.Gr. vevporocyia (Willis 1664): see 


Neuro- and -Locy., Cf. F. névrologie.] The 
scientific study or knowledge of the anatomy, 
functions, and diseases of the nerves and the nervous 
system; tthe nervous system, or its operation. 

1681 Witits Ken Aled. Wks. Vocab., Neurologic, the 
doctrine of the nerves. @1706 Evetyn Hist. Relig. (1850) 
I. 54 ‘fhe soul, as seated more conspicuously in the brain, 
does, by the originated neurology, give intercourse to the 
animal spirits. 1796 Sovtuey Lett. /r. Spain (1799) 477 
The tbree exercises for the Professor of Anatomy. .shall he 
upon Myology, Neurology, and Splanchnology. 1830 
R. Knox Séclard’s Anat. 327 Yo consider..its principal 
parts, referring for the detail to particular neurology. 1878 
A.M. Hamitton Nerv, Dis. 93 The literature of neuroleg 
is replete with examples of so-called atheotosis. 

b. A scientific account of the nerves. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techu. 1, Neurology, is an accurate 
Description of, or Discourse on, tbe Nerves of an Human 
Body. 1727-38 Cuamsers Cycé. s. v., Willis has given a fine 
neurology in bis Axatome Cerebri. 1801 Med. Frul. V. 
531 To the latter editions.. he added a Neurology, or 
Anatomy of the Nerves. 

Neuroma (ninrouma), Pl -mata. Path. 
[ad. Gr. type *vevpwya, f. vevpoy nerve.] A 
swelling or tumour growing upon a nerve or in 
herve-tissue. 

1839-47 Todd's Cyc. Anat. 111. 720 G/2 Certain gangli- 
form tumours are formed upon nerves, 10 which the term neu- 
roma has been applied. 1873 IT. H. Green futrod. Pathol. 
(ed. 2) 128 ‘True neuromata, however—é. ¢., new formations 
of nerve-tissue—are amongst the rarest forms of new forma- 
tions. 1887 Brit. Med. Frad. 15 Jan. 113/1 He had removed 
a neuroma from the wrist. 

Hence Neuro'matous a., of the nature of, re- 
sembling, a nevroma. 

1857 in Mayne Exfos. Lex. 1875 H. Watton Dis. Lye 
339 It is unlike a neuromatous tumour, which is a fibrous 
tumour imbedded in the sheatb of a nerve. 

| Neuron (niterfa). Anat, and Diol, {[a. 
Gr. vetpor sinew, cord, nerve.] 

1. The cerebro-spinal axis; the spinal cord and 
brain. 

1884 Wiper in .V. V. Med. Fru. 2 Aug. 114. 

2. A process of a nerve-cell. 

1896 Adibutt’s Syst. Med. 1. 181 Golgi has shewn thal 
every nerve-cell possesses one process, the ‘neuron’ which 
becomes the axis cylinder process of a nerve. 

3. A nerve-cell with its appendages. 

In recent use more commonly in the form xecuvoxe. 

1896 Pr. Kxororkin in 19¢h Ceut. Aug. 258 ‘he micro- 
scopical units of which the nervous system is built up—the 
so-called ‘neurons’, whose protoplasmic ramifications in- 
timately penetrate into the tissues. 1899 MacPHEeRSoN 
Mental Affections 83 Each neuron is a distinct, separate 
and independent organic unit, composed of a cell body con- 
taining a nucleus and nucleolus and of several processes. 

Hence Neurovnic a. 

1899 Adlbutt’s Syst. Aled. V1. 490 Diagram illusirating 
the Neuronic System. 

Neuropath (niiierépzp). 
-7a6ys, f. maGos-suffering.] 

1. A person having an abnormal nervous sensi- 
bility; one subject to, or affected by, nervous 
disease. 

1890 QO. Rev. CLXXI. 245 The Paris practitioners hold 
that susceptible persons are always to some exten! neuro- 
paths. 1897 A/lbutt’s Syst. Aled, U1. 865 ‘Vhe unstable con- 
dition of brain matter..is hereditary in the neuropath, and 
in the offspring of drunkards. 

2. a. Oue who attributes diseases in general to 
the nervous system (Cen. Dict. 1890). 

b. A neuropathist. 

1896 Voice (N. Y.)6 Feb. 5/5 This expert neuropath having 
recently made a professional visit to the United States. 

Neuropathic (nitierope'pik),@. [fas prec. + 
-Ic. Cf BF. xévropathique.] Welating to, caused 
or distinguished by nervous disease or functional 


weakness of the nervous system. 

1857 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1880 Funt Princ. & Pract, 
Jed. 770 A neuropathic paralysis depends on some cause 
which..prevents the action of volition. 1897 A dbutt’s Syst. 
Ved, U1. 85 All rheumatoid atrophy represents a neuro- 
pathic or myopathic disturbance of nutrition. 

So Neuropa'thical z.; Neuropa‘thically adv. 

1892 Afonist 11. 273 A decidedly neuropatbical character. 


Neuro‘pathist. (Cf. prec. and -1st.] One 
who makes a special study of nervous diseases. 

1864 W. T. Fox Skin Dis. 13 That the middle course of 
humoralist and neuropathist is the tenable one. 1899 
Westm. Gaz. 7 Apr. 8/2 The celebrated neuropathist .. 
ordered it to be treated with systematic electrisation. 
Neuropatholo‘gical,a. [f. Nevxo- + PatHo- 
LOGICAL @.} Relating to, concerned with, neuro- 


pathology. 

1875 Payne JYoues & Siev. Pathol. Anat. 56 1t is impos- 
sible to deny the neuro-pathological theory. 1897 Daily 
-Vews 6 Sept. 5/3 A scholarship in neuro-pathological sani+ 
tary science. 

Neuropathology. [f£ NeuKo- + PaTHoLocy.] 

1. The study of nervous diseases and their treat- 


ment; the pathology of the nervous system. 

1853 tr. Romberg’s Alan. Nera, Dis, (Syd. Soc.) 11. 1. 402 
In no other department of neuropathology is the ahsence of 
critical judgement so much felt as in the doctrine of cerebral 
affections. 1897 Adlbutt’s Syst. Aled. 11. 479 A discase 
which is..of considerable interes! 10 the sluden! of neuro- 
pathology. 
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2. The view that disease originates from dis- 
turbance of the nervous system. 

1892 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Neuropathy (niurp'papi). [f. Neuro- + 
-PATHY.] Nervous disease ; a case of this. 

1857 in Mayne L.xfos. Lex. 1895 Pop. Sci. Monthly July 
388 Marriages which have been charged with being an 
important factor in the genesis of neuropathy. 1899 AdZ- 
butt’s Syst. Aled. V\1. 834 This observer..relegates that 
form to the category of neuropathies. 

Neuropod (niiieroppa). Zool. [f. Nevro- + 
-PoD.]_ An annulose or invertebrate animal, in 
which the limbs or motor organs are on the neural 
aspect of the body. 

1856 Goopsir in Edind, New Philos. Friel. (1857) V. 121, 
I employ, as morphological designations, the term Neuropod 
.. for an Annulose, and Hzinapod. .for a Vertebrate animal. 
1870 Rotteston Anim, Life 168 Vertebrata may be spoken 
of as ‘Hamapods’, in contradistinction to Invertebrata 
which are ‘ Neuropods’. 

Neuropodial, «. Zool. [f. next: see -AL.] 
Relating or belonging to a neurypodium. 

_ 1877 Huxtey Anat. uv, Anint v. 229 The neuropodial 
is very mucb longer than the notopodial aciculum. 1888 
Rotteston & Jackson Aninz. Life 595 ‘There is usually 
a dorsal or notopodial cirrus, and a ventral or neuropodial. 

Neuropodium (niiisropoudiidm). Zoo/.[mod.L., 
f, NEuRO- + Gr. wédd:ov, dim. of mous a foot.) The 
lower, ventral, or neural branch of a parapodium. 

1870 H. A. Nicuotson Zool. 161 A lower process, lermed 
the ‘neuropodium" or ‘ventral oar’, 1877 HuxLey Auat, 
Inv, Anint v. 229 The notopodium and the neuropodium 
carry each a single, sharp, style-like aciculum. 1888 
Rotreston & Jackson Anim. Life 594 The parapodia of 
Polych#ta are..eiuher simple..or divided..into a dorsal 
notopodium and a ventral neuropodium. 

Neuro'podous, 2. Zool. [Cf Nevroprop.] 
Having the limbs on the neural aspect of the body. 

1870 RoLLESTON Axint Life Index, Neuropodous char- 
acter of Invertebrata. 

Neuro'pter. vare. Ext. [f. next.] A neuro- 
pterous insect. 

1828-32 WessTeR s.v., The neuropters are an order of 
insects having four membranous, transparent, naked wings. 
1873 Dawson Larth § Mau vi. 137 Any modern Neuropter, 
a group of insects remarkable even in the present world for 
their large and complex organs of vision. 

| Neuroptera (niurp-ptéra), 5b. p/. Fut. 
{mod.L., f. Neuro- + Gr. w7époy wing.] An order 
of insects, having four naked membranous trans- 
parent wings, with reticulate neuration. 

1752 J. Hitt. Hist. Anin. 69 Tetraptera. Insects having 
four wings. Class the Third, Meuvoptera. Those which 
have membranaceous wings, with nerves and veins disposed 
in a reticulated form in them. 1797 Excycl. Brit. (ed. 3) 
TX. 253/1 The fourth class of insects (neuvoptera) may be 
killed with spirit of wine. 1816 Kirsy & Sp. Extomed, iii. 
(1818) I. 67 Neuroptera consisting of Dragon-flies, Ant- 
lions, Ephemera, &c. 1840 Cuzier‘s Anim. Kingd. 573 
In the Neuroptera these wings have their surface furnished 
with a very fine net-work. 1870 H. A. Nicnotson fax, 
Zool, (1875) 302 The earliest known insects..consist of the 
remains of Neuroptera. 

Hence Neuro'pteral a., nevropterous (Webster 
1828-32). Neuro‘pteran, a nevropterous insect. 
Neuro‘pterist, a student of the Neuroptera. 
Neuro'pteroid a., resembling the Neuroptera. 
Neuropterolo‘gical a., pertaining to Neuro- 
ptero‘logy, the scientific study of neuropterous 


insects (Mayne 1857). 

184z Branve Dict. Sci., etc., *Neuropteran. 1895 Science 
Gossip Apr. 49 An important article. .especially 10 *neuro- 
pterists. 1897 Natura/ist 115 All our present-day British 
neuropterists and trichopterists. 1889 NicHorson & Lypex- 
KER Padgont. 1. 594 Vhe *Neuropteroid section. .includes 
a number of Palzozoic insects. 

Neuro‘pterous, 2. £wt. [f. prec. + -ous.] Be- 
longing or relating to, consisting or representative 
of, the Neuroptera. 

180z Binctey A nit. Biog. (1813) 1. 48 Neuropterous in- 
sects.. have four membranaceous, transparent, naked wings, 
1835 Kirsy //ad, & Just. Animals 11. xx. 351, 1am speaking 
here of the Neuropterous Order. 1867 F. Francis Angling 
vi. (1880) 239 Neuropterous flies of the genus Perlidz. 

Neurosal (niurdusil), a. Path. [f. NeuRos- 
IS + -AL.] Having the character of a neurosis; 
arising from a nervous disorder. 

1884 Contewp. Rev. May 684 Gouty neuralgia is the moni- 
tor..with those persons of a neurosal diathesis. 1898 4 d/- 
butt’s Syst. Aled. V. 824 Not only does it..cut short a 
neurosal paroxysm of dyspneea or restlessness [etc.). 

Neurose (niuréu's), a. fad. L. type *zezrds-zes: 
see Nruno- and -0sE.] 

1. Zyxt, Having other than marginal nervures. 

1826 Kirby & Spr. Entoriol. xlvi. 1V. 340 Neurose (.Veu- 
ros#), Wings that have nervures besides the marginal ones, 

2. Path. Neurotic. 1886 American X11. 287. 

Neurosis (nivrdusis), Pl. neuroses. fad. Gr. 
type *vevpwars, f. vedpoy nerve: see -0SI1S.] 

1. Fath. A functional derangement arising from 
disorders of the nervons system, esp. such as are 
unaccompanied by organic change in the struc- 
tures of the body; a nervous disease. 

1776-84 W. Cutten First Lines Pract. Physic § 1091, | 
propose to comprehend, under the title of Neuroses, all 
those preternatural affections of sense or motion which are 
without pyrexia, as a part of the primary disease. 1797 
Eacycl. Brit. (ed. 3) X1. 96/2. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. 
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(ed. 4) I. 167 note, He considers it [lead colic} 10 be a neu. 
rosis. 1845 Excycl. Metrop. VII. 527/1 Vhe diseases of 
function. embrace the neuroses, hemorrhages, and dropsies, 
1874 Maupstey A/entad Dis. i. 32 Families in which insanity, 
Spier or some other neurosis exists. 1899 A dlbutt's Syst. 
Aled. VIAL. 296 For two or three preceding generations 
such neurotic stocks had intermarried, and so accentuated 
the neuroses present. 

2. Psychol. A change in the nerve-cells of the 
brain prior to, and resulting in, psychic activity. 

1871 Huxtey in Contenip. Rev. Nov. 462 As it is very 
necessary to keep up a clear distinction between these two 
processes, let the one be called neurosis, and the other 
psycbosis. 1882 Romanes in Wature No. 641.335 Some 
intimate association between neurosis and psychosis being 
thus accepted as a fact by the hypothesis of automatism. 


Neuroske'letal, 2. Ava. [f. Nevro- + 
SKELETAL a.) Belonging or pertaining to the 
neuroskelcton. 

1854 OWEN in Orr's Circle Sci., Org. Nat. 1. 171 Outlines 
of the chief developments of the dermoskeleion. .are added 
to the neuroskeletal archetype. /bid. 180 The neuro- 
skeletal bones are arranged in four segments. __ 

Neuroske‘leton, Aza. [f. Neuro- + 
SKELETON.]] The bones connected with, and 
serving asa protection for, the cerebro-spinal axis 
and the nervous system ; the endoskcleton, 

1844 Goopsir in Trans. Roy. Soc. Edinb. XV. 250 Ana- 
tomical description of the Amphioxus. Neuro-skeleton. 
1854 Owen in Orr's Circée Sci., Org. Nat. 1. 168 The main 
part of the skeleton..consists .of the neuroskeleton...The 
parts of the neuroskeleton are arranged in a series of seg- 
ments. 1880 GintHER Study of Fishes 85. 

+ Neurospast. Ods. [ad. Gr. veupéonacr-ov, 
neut. of vevpdanaaros, f, vevpoy sinew + anav to 
draw.) A figare or puppet moved by strings. 

1642 CupwortH Sera. 1 John tt. 3, 4 (1676) 64 They that 
are acted only by an outward Love are but like Neuro- 
spasts, or those little Puppets that skip nimbly up and 
down. 1660 IncELo Bentiv. & Ur. 1. (1682) 91 [He] denied 
God power to make any olher sort of creatures besides 
Neurospasts. 

Hence + Neurospastic a. Obs. rare—. 

a1706 Evetyn Hist. Relig. (1850) II. 281 To these 
[images] with subtile wires and neurospastic springs, they 
give..various motions of head, and eyes. 

Neurotic (niury tik), sd. [See next.] 

1, Afed. A drug having a marked effect, esp. of 
a bracing kind, upon the nervous system. 

1661 Lovett Hist. Aniin. & Alin. 335 I1's cured. .by 
alexipharinicks, roborants, neuroticks, and fitt diet. 1694 
Saimon Bate’s Disfeus. (1713) 586/1 It is a famous Cepha- 
lick, Neurotick, Stomachick, Cardiack and Uterine. 1716 
M. Davies Atheu. Brit. 11. 356 [Infuse) Rose-Water [upon 
it) for_an Hypnotick or a Neurotick. 1869 J. Hartey 
(title) The old Vegetable Neurotics.., their physiological 
action and therapeutical use. ; . 

2. Path. ‘A disease having its seat in the 
nerves’ (Webster 1847). 

3. A neurotic person. 

1896 Al/éutt's Syst. Aled. 1. 475 They may be made into 
* blue-stockings ’ or neurotics, or hoth together. 1897 /did.. 
IL. 851 The offspring of drunkards or neurotics. 

Neurotic (niurgtik), a. [ad. Gr. type *vevpw- 
7in-0s, f. vetpoy nerve: see -OTIC. ] 

1. Acting upon, or stimulating, the nerves. 

1775 in AsH, and in later Dicts. P 

2. Of the nature of, marked or characterized by, 
neurosis or nervous disorder. 

1873 F. T. Roserts Handbk, Med. 531 Angina pectoris is 
supposed to be a neurotic affection. 1887 Brit. Aled. Frul. 
29 Jan. 205/1 Those neurotic ailments which have hitherto 
taxed the skill and care of physicians. y 

3. Of persons: Affected by, suffering from, 
neurosis ; having disordered nerves. 

1887 Buck's Handbk, Med, Sci. V. 162 The neurotic 
woman is sensitive, zealous, managing. 1897 AWdutt's Syst. 
Afed. 11. 888 The cause of morphinism in persons not more 
neurotic tban the rest of us. 1899 /é7d. VIII. 180 It is 
probable that in the neurotic the nervous system is more 
likely to be disturbed by general diseases. 

Weurrotome. rare—%. [f. Neuro-: cf. NEv- 
RECTOME.} ‘A long and very narrow scalpel, 
having two edges’ (Dunglison 1855). 

Neuroto-mical, a. rare—°. [f. NevroTony.] 
‘Pertaining to the anatomy or dissection of nerves’ 
(Webster 1828-32; hence in later Dicts.). 

Neuro‘tomist. [See next and -1st.] One who 
practises or studies neurotomy. Also /ig., 2 dis- 
sector of feelings or emotions. 

1726 Baitey (ed. 3), Mexrotomist, an Anatomist who dis- 
sects human Bodies on account of the Nerves. 1775 Asu, 
Neurotoniist, one skilled in dissections of the nerves. 1866 
Owen -lnat. Vertebr. 1, 203 Sclerotomists, neurotomists, 
lithotomists and other classes of operating surgeons. 1898 
Westm, Gaz. 13 May 3/1 As a neurotomist and student of 
temperament she is not convinctng. 

Neurotomy (niurg'témi). Swrg. [ad.mod.L. 
neurotomtia: see NEURO- and -ToMy.) The section 
of a nerve, for the purpose of producing sensory 
paralysis. (See also early quots.) 

1704 ‘eB Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Neurotomy, is an Ana- 
tomical Section of the Nerves. . ; and sometimes alsoa prick- 
ing of the Nerves by unskilful Bleeding. 1755 JoHNnson 
Neurotonty, the anatomy of the nerves. 1831 YouaTT 
Horse 110 These are the fibres which we divide in the 
operation of neurotomy or nerve-cutting. 1860 Syd. Soc. 
YVear-6k, Aled. 179 On Facial Neuralgia, and its Cure by 
Neurolomy. 1887 Br t7. Wed. Frud. 15 Jan, 112/2 The rules 
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which had been gained by studying the effects of neurotomy, | 


in horses. ae i 

Neurypnology (niteripny l6dzt). [f. Nrur- + 
Hyenotucy.] That branch of science which deals 
with the phenomena of hypnotism. ‘ 

1843 Braio (“#¢t/e) Neurypnology; or, The Rationale of 
Nervous Sleep considered in relation with Animal Mag- 
netism. 1846 G. Moore Power of Soul over Body (ed. 3) 
161 Assuming all that is related of .. neurypnology to be 
true. 1887 Daily News 1 Apr. 5/2 Dr. Charcot, the famous 
Parisian Professor who, with Dr. Braid, has told us so much 
about the science of neurypnology, or nerve sleep. . 

Hence Neurypnolo'gical a., having a hypnotic 
basis. MNeurypno‘logist, a student of neuryp- 
nology (Worcester 1846). 

1893 1 heneume 21 Oct. 550 The neurypnological novel 
has many forms. - 

Weut, obs. form of Newr. 

Neuter (niz7ta1), a. and sb. Also 5-6 neutre, 
6 nuter, 6-7 newter. [a. F. weu/re (14th c.) or 
L. neler neither, £. 2e not (see NE) + er either 
(of two).]} 

A. adj. 1. Gram. a. Of gender: Neither mas- 
culine nor feminine. Hence also, in later use, of 


parts of speech, etc. 

1398 Trevis Barth. De P. R. xix. exxviii. (8495) 933 
Cathynum..is better sayde in the neutre gender than in the 
Mascul. 1530 Patscr. Introd. 24 A latin nowne of the 
newter gender. 1579 Futke //eshins’ Parl, 101 Alrnd in 
the Neuter gender put absolutely. «@ 1637 B, Jonson Eng. 
Gram. \ x, The neuter, or feigned gender: whose notion 
conceives neither sex. 1694 Satuon Late's Dispens. (1713) 
323/1 We used it as a Neutral, putting the adjective in the 
Neuter Gender. 1727-38 Cuamoers Cye/. s.v., In English, 
and other modern tongues, there is no such thing as neuter 
nouns. 1838 Penny Cycl. XU. t11/1 In the age of Shak- 
speare the only form for the neuter genitive was /is, 1894 
W, M. Linosav Laéyn Lang, 369 The confusion of mas- 
culine and neuter O-stems. 

absol, 1612 Brinstey Lind, Lit. 128 In wordes of tbree 
terminations, ..the third is the Neuter. 1654 WaRREN 
Unbelievers 105 Puvpawarosin the Neuter. 1838 Peay Cyci. 
XI. 110/1 The neuter is employed to denote that the notion 
of gender is not entertained. 1896 Tovnsee //7st. French 
Gram. 177 This suppression of the neuter,.was brought 
about in two ways, : ‘ : : 

b. Of verbs; Neither active nor passive; in- 

transitive. 

1530 Patsor. 107 Verbes personnalles, besydes actives, as 
Nneuters. 1668 Witkins Real Char. ui. i. 303 That part of 
speech, which..is stiled a Verb (whether Neuter, Active or 

assive), 1696 Puitcies (ed. 5) s.v. Verb, The Verb Neuter, 
which..hath such a kind of Active Signification, as is not 
capable of a Passive, as Cvrvo, 1 run. 1740 J. CrarKe 
Edne, Youth (ed. 3) 99 To teach them the Difference 
betwixt a Neuter and a Transitive Verb. 1824 L. Murray 
Eng. Gran), (ed. 5) 1. 107 A Verb Neuter expresses neither 
action nor passion, but being. 1845 Stoppart Graw. in 
Encycl. Metrop. 1. 48/1 Vhe neuter verb supposes an action 
terminating with the agent. 

transf, 1658 Owen Temptation i. 16 Though temptation 
seemes to be of a more active importance,. .in the Scripture 
it is commonly taken in a neuter sense. 

ce. Neuter passive, having the character both of 
a neuter and a passive verb. Also fiz. 

In Latin grammar applied to those neuter verbs in which 
the perfect tense has a passive form (as audeo, ausus sun), 
in French grammar to those which form their perfect tense 
with éfre. 

1530 Patscr. 107 The Latins have many other sortes of 
verbes personnalles,..as neuters, deponentes, commons, 
neutre passives and suche other. 1647 Trapp Cows, Rev. 
iii. 115 Such are our .. neuter-passive Christians. 1650 — 
Nun, xxiii. 2 God abhors thesé luke-warme neuter-passives. 
1755 JouNnson Gram, b4/1 There is another manner of 
conjugating neuter verbs, which, when it is used, may not 
improperly cenote them neuter passives. 

2. Taking neither one side or the other; not 
declaring oneself on, or rendering assistance to, 
either side: a. of rulers, states, etc., in relation 
to others, esp. in time of war; also of the towns, 
ships, etc., of such states. Cf. NEUTRAL a. 

1525 Lo. Berners Fro/ss. 11. clx. {clvi.] 441 The Kynge 
of Aragon, and his father before hym was as neuter. 1560 
Daus tr. Sleidane's Commu, 427 It was a neuter town 
indifferent to both. 1614 Raveicn //ist, World u. (1634) 
417 An opinion, that the ‘Trojans..sought for succour froin 
David, and that hee stayed neuter in that warre. 1693 
Mens, Conut Teckely 1. 74 When they had taken the Count 
of Serin, and knew that the Turks continued neuter. 1755 
Mem, Capt. P. Drake \. xiv. 117 The Ship he was in 
(though neuter) was boarded by a French Privateer. 1771 
Gotpsm. //ist. Eng. 1V. 363 He supposed tbat the Russians 
would at least continueneuter. 1827 SoutHev Pewns. Var 
I. 582 The port would be considered neuter, 1859 JEriSON 
Brittany xiv. 225 In the wars of Blois and Montfort the 
citizens flattered themselves that they could remain neuter. 

b. Of individuals in relation to any matter 
where difference of opinion or conduet exists or is 
possible. 

1713 STEELE Guard, No. 1 »3 As to these matters I shall 
be impartial, though I cannot be neuter. 1769 Burke Corr. 
(1844) I. 176 When it came to the question, eleven were for 
it, only three against. One was neuter. 1802-12 BentHaM 
Ration, Judie. Evid. (1827) V. 457 In some instances, 
interest would really be neuter. 1886 Act 49 Vict.c.22§4 
An answer stating whether the person so served assents, 
dissents, or is neuter in respect Shiai such land. 

¢. In phr. /o stand neuler. 

1548 Hatt Chrow., Hew. V{1 11 b, Helpe hym, or elles 
stand neuter betwene both parties. 1642 Futter Holy & 
Prof. St. v. ii, 362 The sword of the Magistrate cannot 
stand neuter. 1699 Benttev Phad. xii. 343 Cicero himself 
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..seems to stand Neuter, and pronounces onno side. 172 
De For Alem, Cavalicr (1840) 214 Had the Scots stood 
neuter, @1774 Gotpsm. fist. Greece 1. 308 Those who 
had stood neuter took this occasion to declare against them. 
1853 KinGLakE Cromea (1876) I. xiv. 221 His conscience 
being used to stand neuter in these mental conflicts. 

3. Belonging to neither of two specified or 
usual categories. 

a 1s91 H. Smitn IVé&s, (1867) II. 444 Thou art not God, 
neither art thou man, but neuter, mixed of both! 1660 
Stancev ffist, Philos. xt, (1701) 497/2 Dialectick is the 
Science of things True, False and Neuter. 1668 Cucrerrer 
& Core Barthol. Anat. Man. w. i. 336 Obscure (which 
others cal neuter or doubtful Articulation). 1890 Athenznn 
4 Jan. 24/1 Their samisens..were inarked on the neck fora 
neuter third in one part of the octave... The Japanese penta- 
tonic scale..would be minor were it not for the one indeter- 
minate third. 

4. a. Sol. Having neither pistils or stamens; 
neither male nor female; asexual. 

1785 Martyn Nousseax's Bot. x. (1794) 101 The fourth of 
these I call neuter floscules. 1849 Batrour A/an. Bot. 344 
Florets of the disk hemaphrodite, those of the ray neuter. 
1870 Hooker Sind. Flori 185 Ray-flowers feinale or neuter. 

b. L£xé. Sexually undeveloped, sterile. 

1816 Kirsv & Sp. Entomol. xvii. (1818) 11. 50 That the 
neuter ants..are imperfectly organized females appears 
from the following observation. 1859 Darwin Orig, Spec. 
vii. 239 Considering how few neuter-insects out of Europe 
have been examined. 

B. sb. 1. Gram. a. A neuter verb. 

1530 Patscr. Introd. 34 All suche verhes as be used in the 
latin tong, lyke neuters or deponentes. 1535 Jove Afol. 
Tindale (Arb.) 9 Tindale..turneth..the verb passiue into a 
neuter, 1611 Cotcr. Brief Direct. 4/2 Newters, whose 
Preterperfect tense is formed by ye ss, 1727-38 CHAMBERS 
Cyel. s.v. Verb, Others..form their compound parts by the 
auxiliary ¢o 4¢;..These are called nenters passive. 1751 
Hares //ermes 1. ix. 173 Even those Verbs, called Actives, 
..can drop their subsequent Accusative, and assume the 
Form of Neuters. 1843 /’roc. Philol. Soc. 1. 100 In both 
languages most of the verbs belonging to this conjugation 
are passives or neuters, 

b. A neuter noun or adjective. 

1611 Baixstev Pus, Parts (1669) 105 Give your Rule for 
Neuters wanting the singular. 1668 Witkins Real Char. 
wl. i, 303 Adjectives, which are also distinguishable into 
Neuters Active, Passive, 1755 Jounson Gram, b/1 //eand 
Ars having formerly been applied to neuters in the place 
now supplied by # and sts. 1838 Penny Cycl. X1. 1101 
This third class {of nouns) are called somewhat incorrectly 
neuters. 1896 Tovneer //ist. #rench Gram, 177 As arule 
Latin neuters singular..became masculine in French. 

2. A ncutral thing. rave. 

1522 SKELTON HV/y not to Conrt goz Your cupboard that 
was Is turned to glasse. From gold to pewter Or els toa 
newter. 1547 Boorpe Srev. /fealth cxci. 67 b, Ido saye al 
inflacions and appostumacions be nuters, for they may be 
as well exteryal as interial. 1574 Waitcirt Def Answ. 
ii, Wks, 1851 I. 252 There be other some traditions which we 
may call neuters. 

3. Ore who holds himself neutral; one who takes 
neithcr sidc tn a dispute or controversy, or favours 
neither of two opposed views. 

1556 J. Hlevwoop Spider & F. Ixiii. 15 These indiffrentes 
(or newters) that part most take, That strongest is. 1600 
W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 21 Thus thinke worldlings 
to haue a good excuse to hold! out, and so be of neither 
side, but be as neuters or impersonals. 1646 J. WHITAKER 
Uzziah 16 He was loved of his friends, feared by his 
enemies, honoured by the neuters. 1699 Bentrey Jha. 
793 Must we stand dubious and neuters between both? 1761 
Hume Ast. Eng. V1. xxxi, 203 A certain creed was 
embraced by each party; few neuters were to be found. 
1814 Byron Lara u. viii, Which knows no neuter, owns 
but foes or friends. 1885 E. Gosse Staks. fo Pope (1893) 86 
To use his influence to collect the neuters into a body 
pe Ra to paralyse the extreme party. 

+b. Of rulers, states, etc. (Cf. A. 2a and 
NEUTRAL 56. 1) Ods. 

1560 Daus tr. Slevdane's Com. 209 The Duke of Lorayne 
.-had Iong syns couenaunted with them both, that he 
myght be a newter. 1636 FE. Dacres tr. Machiavel’s Disc. 
Livy 11. 323 Their agents that were with the King, agreed 
with him, to stand neuters, 1665 Suv. Aff. Netherl. 182 
The first are either shut up by neuters, or blocked by 
Enemies. 1747 in Col. Rec. Pennsylv. V. 146 ‘Vhey all 
stood Neuters except the French Praying Indians, 

4. a. Ent. A sexually undeveloped female in- 
seet; a mature worker. 

1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) VII. 348/2 The neuters or 
working ants which have no sexual characteristics. 1816 
Kirev & Sv. Entomol. xvii. (1818) 11. 33 These neuters are 
quite unlike those in the Hymenoptera perfect societies. 
1877, Huxtey Anat, liv. Anim. 31 It depends on the 
nutriment supplied to the female larva of a bee whether it 
shall become a neuter or a sexually perfect female. 

b. A castrated animal. 

1900 Daily News 10 Jan. 6/5 A finer assembly of Blues, 
Siamese, Manx, and Long-haired neuters.. it would be 
difficult to secure. 

Hence Neuter v. /razs., to castrate. Neu'ter- 
dom, the state of being (sexually) neuter. Neu'- 
terlike a., neutral. MNeu‘terly adv., in a neuter 
sense. Neu‘terness, the fact of being (gram- 
matically) neuter. 

1556 J. Hevwoop Spider & F.\xiii. 96 That we all maie.. 
cut of clerelie All vnkindnesse of newtertike indiffrencie. 
1774 Barctay Eng, Dict., To Emaciate... Neuterly, to grow 
lean. 1 Davipson f/ebr. Syntax 2 When 3 p. pr. is 
used neuterly for it. 1893A. Keneary Dr. Jane? 136 With 
the bugbear of neuterdom before her eyes. 1899 Amer. 
Frnt. Philol.XX. 246 The neuterness of the uncompounded 
neuter verbal. 1903 F. Simpson BA. Cad xxi. 237 A cat 
should be kept on low plain diet.. before being neutered. 


NEUTRAL, 


+ Neuth, prep. and adv. Sc. Obs. rare. [Ob- 
scurely related to OE. zeodan NETHEN.} Beneath. 

1375 Barsour Srice x1. 538 Beneth the Park [sa] can thai 
fair, Quhill neuth the kirk, in-till a rout, ¢ 1425 Wystoun 
Cron, v. x. 3594 (Royal MS.), At be nauil it was a mas, 
And outbe and neuthe [z. » neythe] dyuysyd it was, 

Neutral (niztral), ¢@ and sé. Also 6-7 
newtrall, 7 neuterall. fa. obs. F. xeulral (1536 
in Godef.), or ad. L. sen/ral-7s (of gender, Quin- 
tilian) : see NEUTER and -aAL.} A. adj. 

1. Of rulers, states, etc.: Not assisting, or actively 
taking the side of, either party tn the case of a war 
or disagreement between other states; remaining 
inactive in relation to the belligerent powers. 

1549 Compl. Scot. xi. 88 He professit himself to be neutral 
bot 3it he lurnest the empriour vitht sex thousand fut inen. 
1600 Epmonxvs Observ. Casar's Comin. ror Such other 
Commonweales, as before that time had remained newtrall. 
1618 Botton Florws (1636) 11 Being sent as aydes..they 
turned neuterall in battell for their owne advantage. 1709 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4548/2 The Ships of Neutral Nations shall 
only be seized. a@1781 Watson Philip [11 (1839) 13 The 
Spanish general, who. .had seized on the towns of neutral 
powers. 1842 Branve Dict, Sci, etc. s.v. Nentrality, A 
neutral nation has the right of furnisbing to either of the 
contending parties all supplies which do not fall within the 
description of contraband of war. 1881 Jowett Thucyd. 
I. 142 If you prefer to be neutral... receive both sides in 
peace, but neither forthe purposes of war, : 

b. Belonging to a power which remains inactive 
during hostilities; exempted or excluded from the 
sphere of warlike operations. 

1711 Lond, Gaz. No. 4989/3 The entire Cargo of a Neutral 
Ship. 1777 Watson PArlip 17, 1. (1793) |. 266 Some mer- 
chants whom he had sent..under neutral colours to procure 
intelligence, 1817 W. Setwyn Law Nisé Prius (ed. 4) 11. 
928 An insurance effected by him on goods to be delivered 
at a neutral or friendly port. 1855 Bricut SP., Russia 7 
June (1876) 257 With regard to making the Black Sea a 
neutral Sex. 1878 Lussock Addr, Pol. § Educ. vii. 129 
Neutral goods ..are not liable to capture under enemy's 


ag. 

Zz. Taking neither side in a dispute, disagrce- 
ment, or difference of opinions; not inclining 
toward either party, view, etc. ; assisting neither of 
two contending parties or persons. 

1551 Key. Prizy Council Scot. 1. 116 That the said Provest 
Es chosir be newtrall personis havand regard to the coin- 
moun weill of the said burghe. 1603 B. Jonson Sejanus 1. 
i, Is he Drusian or Germanican? Or ours? or neutrall ? 
1650 Stapyiton Strada’s Low C, Wars v. 100 Vhe multi- 
tude thus storming, the Lords neutrall or wavering. 1746 
Smotcett Neproof 197 While sagely neutral sits thy silent 
friend, Alike averse to censure or commend. 1760 JoHNSON 
Idler No, 100 ® 3 My resolution was, to keep my passions 
neutral, and to marry only in compliance with my reason, 
1827 Coorer Prairie I, vii. 108 [He] had evidently persuaded 
himself that it was his duty to be strictly neutral. 1876 
Mozrev Univ, Serm, x. (ed. 2) 208 They discard a middle 
and neutral relation as lukewarm. , 

b. Belonging to neither party or side. 

1564-5 Reg. Privy Conncil Scot. 1, 316 Ordaining the 
officiar to..collect the saidis teindis, to stak the samyn in 
neutrall places, 1857-6: Buckte Crevlis, (1869) II. v. 233 
The neutral ground of physical science. 1873 HAMERTON 
Intell, Life viu.i. 277 The largest and best minds... arrive at 
a sort of neutral region. : ; 

3. Comprised under, or belonging to, neither of 
two specified or implied categories ; occupying a 
middle position with regard to two extremes, 

1567 Keg. Privy Conncil Scot, 1. 583 Ane newtrall and in- 
ditlerent way. 1592 Davies /ymort, Sond xx. ii, Sone 
Things good, and some Things ill do seem, And neutral 
some, in her fantastick Eye. 1609 Doutanp Ornith. Alicrod. 
13 Certain Songs, which do ascend as an Authenticall, and 
descend as a Plagall, and those are called Neutrall, or mixt 
Songs. 1675 Baxter Cath. Theol. t. 1. 114 Some..deny 
Adam to have been Holy, and suppose him only Innocent, 
and Neutral. 1759 Witson in PAs. Trans. L1. 334 The 
second cause, which electrified both sides f/vs when the 
stone was in an intermediate jor, as A’pinus calls it, neutral] 
state, between the two extremes. 1845 Zacycl. Aletrop. 
IV. s22 Crystals at once attractive, repulsive, and neutial. 
1855 Bain Senses 4 Jt. it. i. § 20 The greater number... 
are indifferent or neutral, as respects our enjoyments, 

b. Having no strongly marked characteristics 
or features ; undefined, indefinite, vague. 

1805 Foster &ss. tv. iii. I. 150 That uncoloured neutral 
vehicle of expression..which may be called the language of 
generality. 1876 Geo. Eriot Dan, Der. iti, Miss Merry was 
elderly and altogether neutral in expression. //d. xli, 
Dissatisfied with his neutral life. 

e. llaving no decided colour; of a bluish or 
greyish appearance; esp. remtral colour or dinl. 

1821 Craic Lect. Drawing, etc. v. 267 The most remote 
distance becomes a mass of neutral colour. 1858 Haw- 
tuorne Fr. & Lt. Note-bks. 1. 297 The pillars and walls of 
this Duomo are of a uniform, brownish, neutral tint. 1879 
Hartan /yesight vii. 97 The best glasses, in daylight at 
least, are the,.neutral gray. 

Comb, 1860 Twnoatt Glac. 1. xiv. 94 The dense neutral- 
tint masses crept along the sides of the mountains, 1869 
G. Lawson Drs. Eye (1874) 28 The neutral-tint glasses are 
far more efficient in affording relief from glare than those 
ofa cobalt-blue colour. $ ; 

d. Of sounds: Indistinct, indefinite, obscure. 

1874 Savce Compar. Philol. vi. 247 The farther back we 
push our phonological researches, the greater becomes the 
number of neutral sounds, ; f 

4. a. Chem. Having the properties neither of an 
acid nor of a base; not distinguished by either 


acid or alkaline reaction. 


NEUTRALISM. 


1661 Bovte Exper. & Votes u. iv, ] was wont to give them 
a negative appellation, and call each of them the neutral or 
adiaphorous spirit of the body that affords it. 1727-38 
Cuampers Cycl., Neutral Salts, among chemists, are a sort 
of intermediate salts between acids and alkalies; partaking 
of the nature of both. 1797 Excycl, Brit. (ed. 3) 1V. 398/2 
The liquor will neither have the properties of an acid nor 
an alkali, but will be what is called neutral. 1838 1. THom- 
son Chem. Org. Bodies 106 The solution is neutral. 1875 
Ure’s Dict. Arts \ed. 7) IL. 844 Natural or neutral fats and 
oils, chemically considered, are really salts. 

b. Oftics. Waving or indicating none of the 
phenomena of polarization. 

1813 Brewster Wew Philos. Instr. wv. iv. 336 The hori- 
zontal and vertical lines.. drawn upon the plate of mica, 
may be called the neutral axes of the mica. 1845 ZAxcycd, 
Metrop. 1V. 565 Every point in a certain line.. will there- 
fore be in a neutral state as to polarization, and, of course, 
appear black. ; 

ce. £lectr. Neither positive nor negative. Also 
neutral temperature, that at which no current is 
produced by two metals arranged to exhibit thermo- 
electric force ; zez¢tval point (see quot. 1892). 

1837 Brewster A/aguet. 363 The decomposition of the 
neutral fluid will begin iminediately. 1860 G. Prescorr 
Electr. Telegr. 15 The quantity of neutral fluid which a 
body contains cannot be determined. 1885 Watson & Bur- 
BurY Math. The. Electr. & Magn. \. 241 In an iron and 
copper couple this neutral temperature is, according to Sir 
W. Thomson, about 280°C. 1892 G. F. Barker Physics 731 
Tbe point of temperature at which a given pair of metals 
bave the same tbermo-electric power .. is called the neutral 
point. 

d. Avech. Lying at the point where the forces 
of extension and compression meet and are in 
equilibrium, 

1845 Encycl. Metrop.113.60/2 An isosceles triangle, having 
its vertex in the neutral axis. 1869 Sir E. Reeo Shipbudld. 
v. 80 The score in the centre plate is cut very near the 
neutral axis of the girder. 

e. Of equilibrium: (see quot. 1879). 

1865 /uxtell. Observ. No. 47. 344 Equilibrium stable, un- 
stable, and neutral. 1879 THomson & Tait Wat. PAi/. 1.1. 
§ 291 If a material system, under the influence of internal 
and applied forces, varying according to some definite law, 
is balanced by them in any position in which it may be 
placed, its equilibrium is said to be neutral. 

5. Asexual ; having no sexual characteristics. 

a. Ent. Sexually abortive or undeveloped. 

1747 Goutp Exg. Ants 35 The Queen Ant lays tbree 
different Sorts of Eggs, the Male, Female, and Neutral. 1802 
Parey Nat. Theol. xviii. (1817) 151 The grub is nurtured 
neue: by the fatber nor the mother, but by the neutral 

ee. 

b. Zot. Having neither pistils nor stamens. 

7790 Witnerinc Brit. Plants (ed. 3) I. 323 Floret. Tubular, 
.. Neutral, containing neither stamens nor pistil. 1846-so A. 
Woop Class-b%, Bot. 311 Where tbe flowers. .of the ray or 
margin are pistillate or neutral. 

ce. Belonging to the class of etnuchs. 

18z0 Byron Fuan v. xxvi, Just now a black old neutral 
personage Of the third sex stept up. 

B. sé. 1. One who remains neutral between two 
parties or sides; a subject of a neutral state, etc. 

¢1449 Pecock Refr.1. xvi. 87 Summe of 30u ben clepid 
Doctour-mongers, and summe ben clepid Opinioun-bolders, 
and summe ben Neutralis. 1581 J. Bett Haddon's Ausw. 
Qsor. 289 They tbat tooke part with neither of them, were 
called Newtralles. 1601 Lp. Mountjoy Ze. in Moryson 
/ tis. (1617) 1. 173 The whole Province either is joyned with 
tbem, or stand neutrals. 1627 Hakewitr Afo/. 1, ii. 286 
Such as are Neutralls, who may labour with the one side 
and with tbe other to compound the quarrell. 1756 Aoston 
News-Letter 22 Jan. 2/2 Tbe French Inhabitants of Nova- 
Scotia, commonly call’d Neutrals. 1797 J- Aoams iu Faz. 
Lett. (1876) 323 In politics they are a breed of mongrels or 
neutrals. 1807-8 Syp. Smitu P. Plymley's Lett. Wks. 1859 
II. 182/1 There should be a free entry of neutrals into the 
enemy’s ports. 1877 Brockett Cross & Cr. 26 The powers 
of Western Europe were either allies of Turkey or neutrals. 

b. A neutral vessel. 

1805 Spirit Public Frnls. YX. 378 Come my lads, let's 
run down that merchantman ; let’s overhaul that neutral. 

+2. A neuter word. Obs. rare. 

1694 Satmon Bate's Dispens. (1713) 323/1 Here it signifies 
neither Male nor Female, but a Neutral thing without Life, 
and therefore we used it as a Neutral. 

3. A neutral salt. 

1822-34 Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) II. 396 It can then be 
taken in larger quantity, and need not interfere witb 
ammoniacal neutrals. 

Neutralism (ni/traliz’m). [f prec. + -1sM.] 
Maintenance of neutrality. 

1579 W. Witxinson Confut. Familye of Love 39b, Our 
owne Newtralisme, and Lukwarmenes shall .. vtterly con- 
demne vs. 1861 M. Arnorp of. Educ. France 221 Their 
neutialism will be at an end, denominationalism will have 
made them prisoners. 

Neutralist (niz‘tralist), Also 7 neuter-. 
[f. as prec. + -18T.] One who maintains a neutral 
attitude (in early use sfec. in matters of religion). 
Also rarely as adj, (quot. 1810). 

1623 ‘I. Scott //izehw. God 58 The prophane Naturalist 
and Neuteralist, who is of all religions, or no religion. 
@ 1665 J. Goopwin J'illed w. the Spirit (1867) 359 Absolute 
neutralists in all manner of tenets and opinions in matters 
of religion. 1713 //suble Plead. Gd. Old Way App. 9 
Malignants, Episcopalians, Neutralists, with many pro- 
fessed (tho’ unsound) Presbyterians. 1797 //ist. in Ann. 
Reg. 166/1 Vhe neutralists were at pains to explain. .their 
principles. 1810 THirtwacr Lef?. (1881) I. 7, f am at pre- 
sent, therefore, neutralist. 1833 Lytton Godolphin \v, The 
silent neutralist soon became regarded..as the secret foe. 
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Neutrality (niztrzx'liti). Also 5-7 newtral(1)-. 
[ad. F. zeutralité (14th c.), or med.L. nezctralitas, 
f. neutralis NEUTRAL a.: see -ITY.] 

1. (With ¢he.) The neutral party in any dispute 
or difference of opinion ; the neutral powers during 
a war (talso f/.). Now only Hest. 

1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. ccxlix, The threfold governance 
in the chirche, that is to wete, of Eugenye, of the counseyll, 
and of the neutralyte. 1599 Haywarp 1sf Pt. Hen. IV 25 
he Archbishop of Canterbury, and certaine others of the 
neutrality,..perswaded the king tocome to a treaty with 
the lordes. 1711 Loud. Gaz. No. 4933/1 The Troops of the 
Neutrality, that were in Silgsia, are separated, 2781 
Cowrer Lett. Wks. 1837 XV. 73 And as to the neutralities, 
I really think the Russian virago an impertinent puss for 
meddling with us. 1827 Scotr Wafoleon XV. 253 The 
association of the Northern States in 1780, known by the 
name of the armed Neutrality. ; 

2. A neutral attitude between contending parties 
or powers; abstention from taking any part in a 


war between other states. 

1494 Fasyan Chvow. vii. 612 Some countres vphelde that 
one [pope], and some that other, so that there were allowyd 
none of theym both, and that was called the newtialytie. 
1571 Keg. Privy Council Scot. 11. 88 ‘Vbinking be thair 
newtralitie and baklying to be welcum to quhatsumevic 
party beis victour, 1601 Lo. Mountjoy Les. in Moryson 
‘tin. (1617) 1. 143 No better then neutralitie is to be ex- 
pected from those that are best affected. 1672 R. Montacu 
in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) J. 517 Tbe ill 
answers this Court has received from Spain to their pro- 
position ofa neutrality. 1710 Loud. Gaz. No. 4669/4 The 
Neutrality wbicb is to be observed by the Nortbern Crowns. 
1831 Sir J. Sincrain Corr. Il. 222 What..the country 
would prefer, is a war between France and England, and 
the advantages of a lucrative neutrality. 1874 Green Short 
/Tist. vii. § 6. 405 England set aside tbe balanced neutrality 
of Elizabeth. 

b. The state or condition of being on neither side 
or inclined neither way ; absence of decided views, 
feeling, or expression ; indifference. 

1561 Daustr. Bullinger on Afoc. (1573) 53 b, The loth- 
somenes which God conceaueth of tbis newtralitie or warm. 
nes. 2600 E, Biount tr. Conestaggio A 2 Those Readers 
that can iudge of tbe truth of a historie and the newtrallitie 
of the writer, 1665 Granvitt Scepsis Sci. 1. 15 The grey 
heads of Reverend Antiquity have been content to sit down 
here in profest Neutrality. 1751 Jouxson Kambler No. 89 
? 9 That no part of life be spent in a state of neutrality or 
indifference. 1788 Gipson Decl. § F. xlvii. IV. 573 On 
a subject which engrossed the thoughts..of men, it was 
difficult to preserve an exact neutrality. 1871 Geo. Euiot 
Widdlem. xxiii, [He] looked before him with as complete 
a neutrality as if he had been a portrait by a great master. 

e. The neutral character ofa place during a war. 

1745 P. THomas ¥rud, Anson's Voy. 297 Why the Neu- 
trality of their Ports should be violated. 1808 WELLINGTON 
in Gurw. Desf. (1837) 1V. 205 The Russian Admiral..would 
claim the neutrality of the port of Lisbon. 1833 M. Scott 
Lou: Cringle xix, He will never venture to infract tbe 
neutrality of the waters surely. 

3. An intcrmediate state or condition, not clearly 


one thing or another. 

1570 J. Dee A/ath. Pref ivb, A meruaylous newtralitie 
haue these thinges Mathematicall, and also a straunge par- 
ticipation betwene thinges supernaturall .. and tbynges 
naturall. @ 1631 Donne Anat. World Poems (1633) 238 
Physitians say that wee, At best, enjoy but a neutralitie. 
1743 H. Warrore Corr. (ed. 3) 1. 1x. 229, I wish I could 
make as long a letter for you, but we are ina neutrality of 
news. 1843 J. Marrineau Chr. Life (1867) 154 A striking 
neutrality of treatment. : 

b. Chem. The fact or state of being neutral. 

1880 CreminsHaw IVurtz’ Atomic The. 13 The .. well- 
known fact of the permanence of neutrality in tbe double 
decomposition of twoneutralsalts, 1882 Tynoattin Longwe. 
J/ag. |. 36 Its bebaviour .. approaches that of elementary 
bodies. May it not help to explain their neutrality ? 

4. a. The fact of being of the neuter gender. 

1659 PEARSON Creed 11. 271 The plurality of the verb, and 
the neutrality of the noun, with the distinction of tbeir 
persons, speak a perfect identity of their essence. 

b. The condition of belonging to neither sex. 

1823 Byron Yuan vi. cxvii, The trouble that they [sc. 
women] gave, tbeir immorality, Whicb made him daily bless 
his_own neutrality. — 

Neutralization (niztralaizét fan). [f. next + 
-ATION. Cf. F. nentratisation (1797).]J 

l. The action of neutralizing by means of some- 
thing having an opposite nature or effect; an 
instance of this: a. Chem, and £lectr. 

1808 Davy in PAil, Trans. XCIX. 101 A species of neu- 
tralization, by the oxide or inflammable body. 1827 Farapay 
Chem. Manip, xii. 274 Neutralizations are best effected with 
the assistance of heat. 1860 G. Prescotr Electr. Telegr. 
16 The neutralization of the two contrary electricities. .may 
take place according to different modes. 1881 ep. Brit. 
Assoc. 574 Yhe neutralisation of a particular quantity of a 
given acid. 

b. In general use. 

1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith. ii. § 2. 84 The cause of the 
neutralization or compensation of equa! opposing force. 
1866 Aitken Pract. Aled. 11. 35 The principle of cure.. 
which has been called the method of neutralization. 1885 
Aones CLerxe Pop. [/ist. Astron. 52 Tbe point of neu- 
tralisation of opposing tendencies. 

2. The action of making neutral in time of war. 

1870 Echo 14 Nov., Russia had..declared that the neutral- 
isation of the Black Sea was unsupportable. 1885 J/anch. 
Exam, 27 Feb. 5/3 The neutralisation of the Congo basin. 


Neutralize (nidtralaiz), v. [ad. F. xeutral- 
zzer (1611), or med.L. meztralisdre (Du Cange): 
see NEUTRAL a. and -IZE.] 


NEUTRO-. 


|, tl. eztv. To remain neutral. Obs. rave —'. 


_ 21665 J. Gooowin Filled w. the Spirit (1867) 337 Whether 
it be better and safer to neutralise between these two 
opinions, and hang in suspense ? 

2. trans. a. Chem. Torender neutral. Also refi. 

1759 CotesrookeE in PA. Trans. LI. 51, I neutralized 
Spanish White, by fermenting it witb vinegar. 1816 Fara- 
pay Exp. Kesearches i. 2 ‘Lhe solution was. .neutralized by 
sulpburic acid, and precipitated, 1836-41 Braxpe Chew. 
(ed. 5) 639 The alkali in the basin is now to be neutralized 
with the acid inthetube. 1883 //ardwich's Photogr. Chem. 
(ed, Taylor) 180 Nitric Acid added to such a Bath neutral. 
izes itself and displaces Acetic Acid. 

b. Llectr. To make void of electricity; to 
render electrically inert. 

1837 Brewster A/aguet. 122 If we carry the needle, when 
perfectly neutralized, round the sphere, 1860 G. Prescotr 
Electr. Telegr. 16 The contrary electricities may be neu- 
tralized..by means of an insulated conductor. 1885 Watson 
& Bursury A/ath. The. Electr. & Magn. 1. 93 If tbe en- 
closed system, together with the distribution on the inner 
surface, were. .allowed to..neutralise each other. 

3. To counterbalance; to render ineffective or 
void; to destroy by an opposite force or effect. 

1795 Burke Regic. Peace iv. Wks. 1X. 13 Regicide neu- 
tralizes all the acrimony of that power, and renders it safe 
and social. 1820 Hazuitr Lect. Drant, Lit. 11, Vhe very 
nature of our academic institutions. neutralizes a taste for 
the productions of native genius. 1875 OvusELEY JZus. Form 
ii. 18 hus one irregularity of construction in this case 
neutralises the effect of the other. 

4. To exempt or exclude (a place) from the sphere 
of warlike operations. 

1856 in McCarthy Oz Tires xxviti. (1887) I. 417 The 
Black Sea is neutralised. 1883 A/anch. Guard. 15 Oct. 5/4 
Sucb an Egypt..would..be neutralised under a general 
European guarantee. 

Hence Neu‘tralized A//. a. 

1766 Cavenoisy in Phil. Trans. LVI1. 100 There is still 
a good deal of earth remaining in it in a neutralized state. 
1796 Kirwan £@ewm, Alin. (ed. 2) I. 484 The neutralized 
solution should then be divided into two equal portions. 
1881 Tynoatt Floating Matter of Air 230 To send me 
a supply of neutralized urine. 1899 Cacney tr. Yaksch’s 
Clin, Diagn. ii. (ed. 4) 107, 3 parts sheep’s serum, one part 
neutralised veal bouillon. 

New‘tralizer. [f. prec. +-Er1.] 

+1. One who adopts a neutral attitude. Ods. 

1628 H. Burton /sracfs Fast Ded. 10 A third sort of 
Achans are Neutralizers. 1629 — Babel no Bethel 64 We 
should have fewer Neutralizers, 

2. One who, or that which, neutralizes something. 

1843 Blackw. Mag. LIV. 53 Accrediting them as neutral- 
izers of regular armies to an enormous amount. 1869 
Brownine Aing & Bk. vu. 1596 The neutralizer of all good 
and truth. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. 1V. 175/2 Plaster 
of Paris is a still more powerful neutraliser of heat. 

Neu‘tralizing, vé/. sé. [f. as prec. +-1Ne 1} 
+ The fact of remaining neutral. 

1642 Brioce Serm. Norfolk Volunteers 10 Want of courage 
and neutralizing in a Magistrate is worse then in others. 
1657 REEVE God's Plea 175 Let not the Country man.. blush 
at_your neutralizing. 

Neu‘tralizing, A//. 2. [f. as prec. + -1Ne 2]. 

+1. Inclined to be neutral. Obs. rare —, 

1643 Burroucues E.xp. Hosea ii. (1652) 186, J bad a neu- 
tralizing spirit, I looked which way the wind blew. 

2. Rendering neutral, in various senses. 

1784 Watrin Phil. Trans. LX XIV. 420 It acted the part 
of a neutralizing acid. 1849 Noap £éectricity (ed. 3) 369 
‘The neutralizing needle in his instrument is attached to the 
principal one. 1853 W. Grecory /zorg. Chem. (ed. 3) 
131 The composition of which may vary..without affecting 
the neutralising power. 1870 Sfaxdard 16 Nov., We may 
consent to a modification of tbe neutralising clauses of tbe 
treaty in her favour. 

Neutrally (ni#trali), adv. [f. NEUTRAL a. + 
-LY *.}] In a neutral manner or sense. 

1571 Gorpinc Caluiz on Ps. xx. 7 It is no new thing 
among tbe Hebrewes for woordes to be put newtrally which 
properly are transitive. 1585-6 Eart Leicester Corr. 
(Camden) 141 Some otber places, also, that lyved newtraly 
before. 1632 LitHcow Trav. v1. 243 Not much condemn- 
ing, neither absolutely qualifying them, but sball (as it 
were) neutrally nominate.. those places. 1837 ARNOLD 
Let, in Stanley Lz/e (1844) I1. viii. 96 It was then impossible 
to give even pbysical instruction neutrally. 1884 A/axch. 
Exam. 24 Nov. 4/6 What may be conveniently, because 
neutrally, described as a ‘ transaction ’. 

Neu'tralness. vare—'. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The condition of being ofno gender. 

1865 J. Grote Explor. Philos. 1. 50 Grammatical gender, 
as compared with the notion of actual sex and of neutralness 
or absence of personality. bh 

Neutral-tinted, ¢. [See NEuTRAL a. 3c.] 
Of a neutral tint ; not brightly or clearly coloured. 

1879 F. W. Rosixson Coward Conse. 1. i, Hers had been 
a neutral-tinted existence. 1882 J. Hawtnorne Fort. Fool 
1, xxxi, The sober, neutral-tinted world. 1893 Str R. Barr 
Story of Sun 211 Through a neutral-tinted dark glass. 

Weutricion, obs. form of NurRiri0n. 

+ Neu‘trize, v. Ods. zare—'. [f. NEUTER @. + 
-1ZE.] intr. To stay neutral. 

1609 Heywooo Lucrece Wks. 1874 V. 192, I can.. fret witb 
Horatius Cocles, be mad like my selfe, or neutrize with 
Collatine. 

Neutro-, combining form of NEUTER a., occur- 
ring in a few words, such as Neutrologi‘stic a. (see 
quot. 1824). Neutropassive da., neuter passive. 
Neu‘trophil(e a., that can be stained with neutral 
solutions; sé., a cell that may be so stained; so 


Neutro‘philous a, uw 


NEUTRO-SALINE. 


1szo Parscr. Introd. 35 As for verbes neutropassyves, I 
fynde none in all the tong saufe onely ye nays. 1706 

HILLIPS (ed. Kersey), Veulro-passive Verbs, verbs Neuter 
that have their Preterperfect Tense form’d out of a Passive 
Participle : as Gaxdeo, gavisus sus f[etc.}. 1824 J. 
Gitcurisr Etym. Jnterpreter77 Mr. Bentham again divides 
the first division into eulogistic and dyslogistic, and thence 
denominates the unimpassioned class neutrologistic. 1890 
Cent. Dict., Neutrophile. 1897 Ad/butt’s Syst. Med. 1V. 
573 These leucocytes are often called ‘neutrophiles’, 1899 
Cacney tr. Faksch's Clin. Diagn. i. (ed. 4) 37 Neutrophil 
granules stain best with neutral dyes, . ¢. those composed 
of a coloured hase and anacid. 1900 Pof. Sci. Monthly Jan. 
380 The most abundant .. are those called the polynu- 
clear, neutropbilous leucocytes. 

Neu:tro-sa'line, ¢. Chew. That possesses the 
properties of a neutral salt. Also adso/, 

1751 Stack in Phil. Trans. XLVII. 270 Being put on the 
fire, it evaporated.., and left..a frothy neutro-saline sedi- 
ment. 1806 Davy :did. XCVII. 19 ‘The smallest proportion 
of neutrosaline matter seemed to be acted on with energy. 
1839 Ure Dict. Arts 1142 These acids..combine with the 
bases, in definite proportions, to form compuunds analogous 
to the neutro-saline. 

Weuu, Neuy(e, obs. ff. NepHew. Neuyn, 
var, NEVEN v. Ods. Neuyr, obs. f. NEVER. 
Wev, obs. Sc. f. NEW a. 

Nevadite (nivi-dsit). Affix. ff. Acvada, one 
of the United States+-1TE!.] A variety of 
rhyolite, having a resemblance to granite. 

1883 Amer. Jrnl. Sci. XXVI. 23: Baron von Richthofen 
-.mentions the locality as a typical one for a variety of 
rhyolite which he named nevadite. 1884 /did. XX VII. 462 
Both nevadite and liparite possess the porphyritic structure, 
1888 Tract rit. Pctrogr.75 Vhe typical nevadites, how- 
ever, are not granitic, hut trachytic in texture. 

+Neve!. Ods. Forms: 1 nefa, 2 neafa, nefe, 
2-5 neue, 4 newe, 4-6 neve, 6 nevve, nephe. 
(OF. nefa=OFris. neva, OS. nevo (MDu. neve, 
neef, Du. neef), MLG. neve, OHG. newvo, nefo 
(MHG. neve, nefe, G. neffc), ON. nef :—OT cut. 
*nebon-, reiated to L. nepol-, nepos grandson, 
Gr, vérodes (pi.), offspring, Skr. zapal-, napl- de- 
scendant, grandson; cf. NEPHEW.] 

1. A nephew. 

Beowulf 2206 Hearde hildefrecan..nida gena:zdan nefan 
Herertces cgoo OU. £. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 670 
Hlophere feng to hiscepdome ofer Wesseaxan, “Ezelbryhtes 
biscopes nefa, a@rrzz (did, (Laud MS.) an. r11rq Pone 
zrcedizcne lohan pes arcehiscopes neafe. 1154 /did. 
an. 1137 Par he nam..hise neues. c3zso Gen. 4 Lx. 724 
He toc him loth on sunes stede ; He was hise neve. 13.. 
Guy Warw., (4.) 1418 Hougoun, Pat was pe doukes neve 
Otoun. ¢ 1350 W1ll. Palerue 3418 Pe stiward had a newe 
but of jong age. c1440 Zacol's Well 96, Llouyd my neve 
as weel as ony of my kyn. 1516 Zest. Edbor, (Surtees) 
VI. 1 To Walter Percehay my neve xx s. ¢ 1s40 Plump- 
ton Corr, (Camden) 238 You required me to belpe Tho. 
Compton, your nephe, to some honiest ocopation. 

2. A grandson. 
€1440 Promp. Parv, assh Neve, sonys sone, efos. 1534 
Tinoace 1 Zim. v. ¢ If eny widdowes have children or 
neves [15z5 neveus}. 

3. A spendthnft. rare —'. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 355/t Neve, neuerthryfte, or wastour. 
+Neve2. Ols.rare-'. [a. obs. F. neve, or 
ad, L. nav-us Nvus.] A mark on the skin. 

1624 Burton Anat. Mel, 1. ii. v. tii, (ed. 2) 442 Frechons, 
haires, warts, neues, inequalities. 

Neve, obs. form of NIEVE. 

| Néveé (neve). [mod.F., ad. Alpine dial. 
nevé:—Romanic type *2vdl-um, {, L. niv-, nix 
snow: cf, late L. nzvd/us cooled with snow.] 

1. The crystalline or granular snow on the upper 
part of a glacier, which has not yet becn com- 
pressed into ice; = Finn, 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. x\viii. (1856) 450 The change of 
the Arctic snows into névé or firn. 1856 — Arct. Expl, 1. 
3% I found grains of zeve larger than a walnut, 1871 L. 
STEPHEN Playgr, Kur. (1894) v. 118 The steep slopes of 
névé above us..hulged out into huge overhanging masses. 

attrib. 1873 J. Geikte Gt, Jee-Age (1894) 45 Lhe néve-fields 
under the B neestock. 1897 Outing tu S.) XXIX. 339/1 
The inland ice, beyond the glacier's ‘névé” basin. 

2. A field or bed of frozen snow. 

1884 Academy 23 Aug. 113/2 His descriptions certainly 
point to nevés and frozen snow-beds rather than to glaciers 
In the exact sense. 1892 Lussock Beautivs Nature vii, 
If..we trace one of the Swiss rivers to its source we shall 
generally find that it begins in a snowfield or névé, 

+ Nevede, had not: see NE and Have z. 

a1300 Vor & Wolf o8 in Haz. £. P. 2.1. 61 3efich 
neuede to muchel i-ete, This ilke sbome neddi nouthe. 

Ne'vel, 56. Sc. Also 6 -ell, 7newell, 8 nevveL 
{f. Nevenv.] A blow with the fest. 

15.. Christ's Kirk vii, Vhey partit manly with a nevell. 
1602 in F. Mill's Diary (1889) 187 Janes biown hes giffin 
Hendrie Waltersoun ane newell. 1715 Ramsay Christ's 
Kirk un. iii, Wi’ nevels I'm amaist fawn faint. 1739 A. Nico 
Nature without Art, Some wi’ Nevvels had sair snouts. 
1819 TENNANT Papistry Storm'd (1827) 154 Was naething 
gain butknocks and nevels, 1846 tr. Drummond's Mucho- 
machy 17 (.D.D.), Gave his cheeks some dainty nevels. 

Nevel (nev), v. Sc. and north. dial. Forms: 
6 neffel, 7 nauell, 9 knevel, neavil, nevil, 8- 
nevel. {f. neve Neve, fist+-c/, -LE 3; perh. 
directly from Scand., cf. Norw. dial. nevla 10 
knead (Ross).] ¢rans. To beat with the fists; to 


pound or pummel. Hence Ne-velling wd/. sd. 
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a1572 Kxox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 1. 146 Frome schoulder- 
ing. thei go to huffetis, and from dry blawes, by neffis and 
neffelling. 1603 PAzlofxs cxxxiv, Thow sall beir me a 
heuell, For with my Neiues I sall the nauell. 1684 Meriton 
Yorksh. Dialogue 603 She'l Nawpe and Nevel them with- 
out a Cause. 1791 J. Learmont Pocms 337 [He] nevell’d 
me sae sair, That for a week I could nae draw my breath. 
1815 Scott Guy .V. xxiv, Twa landloupers..got me down 
and knevelled me sair aneuch, 1855 Roginson Whiihy 
Gloss., Neavilld or Nevilled, pummeiied with the fisu ‘A 
good nevilling ’. [Also in later northern glossaries. } 

Wevel, variant of Niveu sd, and v. Obs. 

+ Ne-veling, adv. Obs. rare. [f. OE. nzfol, 
var. of neowol prone, prostrate +-LING *.]_ Face 
downwards. 

1387 Trevisa AHigden (Rolls) Il. 193 Dede wommen 
kareyns .. ligge neuelynge and dounriz3t. /é/d. 11. gor 

ere Pou liest nevelynge, and schuldest telle after pese 

mges of hevene. 


+ Ne‘ven, v. Os. Forms: 4 neiuen, neyuen, 
4-5 neuyn, 5-6 nevyn, (4, 6 -yne), 4-6 neuin, 
nevin, neuen, (4-5 -ene), neven, (4-5 -ene); 
4-5 nefen; 4 newine, 5 -yn(e. [2. ON. nefina 
(Da. neve), also nenna (Sw. ndmna), f. nafn, 
nann: see NaME sd. and NEMN v, 

The form nemen(e is occas. found in MSS, where the 
rime-word shows that “even is intended.} 

frans. Yo give as a name to (a person or 


thing). 

@1300 Cursor WW. 4980 Pai war breber elleuen at ham, Pai 
neuend me be yongeist nam. 13.. Gaw. & Gr. Aut. 10 Pat 
bur3ze he higes vpon fyrst, & neuenes hit his aune nome. 
@ 1400-50 Alexander 619 And so him neuyned was pe 
name of his next frendis Alexsandire pe athill /6f/. 1119 
He..comandis paim swype..to make a ctte, And neuens it 
bis awen name. 

b. To call (a thing) by a certain name. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 2119 Scamandra be skyr flode be 
scripture it neue[ns. 1412-20 Lynco. Chron. Troy m1. 
xxvii, I note in sothe what I may it neuene, Outher a dream 
or _veryly a sweuene. 

2. To name (a person, etc.), to mention by name. 

@ 1300 Cursor MJ, 2327 Pis abram pat 3ee her me neuen. 
1330 R. Brunne Chron. Mace (Rolls) 8012 py fader 
canstow nought neuen. ¢1384 Cuaucer H. Fame it. 348 
By hym stonden other seuene Wise and worthy for to 
neuene. ¢1430 Lyoc, Win. Poems (Percy Soc.) 214 Alle 
constellactouns that any man can neven, ¢ 1475 Pol. Poems 
(Rolls) II, 284 Many moo londes that I can not nevene. 
1513 Doucias -Euneis vit. v. 60 The maist souerane realme, 
- That. .iman can nevin, 

b. To appoint, nominate (a person) toa position, 

144z Kolls of Parlt. V. 60/1 Collectours therto to be 

nevend. /éfd. 60/2 Capitayns as by the Kyng shall be 
nevend. r 

3. To mention, speak of, give an account of. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af. 4056 loseph he sagh a night in sueuen, 
Pe quilk es worpie for to neuen. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(1810) 20 Pe date of Criste to neuen pus fele were gon. 
1400 tr. Secreta Secrel., Gow. Lordsh. 102 pe vertuz & pe 
maners pat y shall neuen pe. ¢1460 7oivneley Alys/. iil. 12 
Fulle meruclus to neuen yit was ther vukyndnes. 1509 
Hawes /ast. Pleas. 1 (Percy Soc.) 19 A great gyaunt.. 
‘To marveylous nowe for ine to neven. a15§29 SKELTON Col. 
Cloute 826 He dare not well neuen What they do in heucn. 

b. With clause as object. 

€ 1386 Cuaucer Can. Feom, Prol. § T. 920 Syn that God 
.-Ne wol not that the philosophres nevene, How that a 
man schal come unto this stoon, a 1400-50 Alerander 318 
How he is merkid & made is mervaile to neuyn. Jbéd. 
1105, | sall be neuen sen pou me now prays, Pou sall be 
drechid of a drinke. 

ce. To tell (a story, the truth). 

1350 IVill, Palerne 2453 Whan tt was so nei3z ni3zt, to 
neuen sope, Pe werwolf wist wel f[etc.}. a 1400-50 
Alexandr 5306 Se pi-selfe a sampill pat I pe sothe neuyn. 
1430 Syr Tryam,6 Of a story y wylle begynne, That 
gracyus ys to nevyne. 

d. With as, 7han, ete. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2743 Pe word es wers ban man mat 
neuen, 13.. /did, 2085 (Gott), For he Jiued leleli as I 30u 
neuen, He ssittes wid nighti godd in heuen. c 1450 
Hotcrann //owlat 716 Thair notis anone, gif I richt newyne, 
War of Mary the myld.  ¢ 1485 Dighy Alysé. (1882) 111. 315 
Gold perteynyng to pe sonne, as astronomers nevyn. 151 
Doucias Aineis ut. ii, 144 A deidlie 3eir, fer wers than 
can nevin, Fell on our membris. 

4, With cognate object: To utter, mention (the 
name of a person or thing). 

@ 1300 Cursor VW, 8913 For sco had neuend crist nam,.. 
pai heued pat womman, 13.. £. £. Alut. P. B. 410 Noe 
pat ofte neuened fe name of oure lorde. ¢ 1400 Maunpbev. 
(Roxb.) xxv. 116 Pan saise be steward of pe courte pat lord 
and pat lorde, and neuens paire names. c 1450 HoLtano 
Howlat 33 Bot all thar names to nevyn as now it nocht 
neid is. 1500-20 Dunsar Poems \xxxv. 60 Thy name I sall 
ay nevyne. 

5. intr. To tell or make mention of a person 
or thing. 

a 1330 Noland §& V.157 For bi herodes lete me sle, Per of 
ythe neuen, 13.. Cursor Al, 3116* (Gott.), Of ysaac nou 
wili neuen. a@ 1400-so Alexander 4881 Of pe noblay to 
neuen it neyd any cristen. ¢1470 Henry JWadlace v1. 196 
Quhar gret dulle is,.. Newyn off it is bot ekyng off payne. 

b. ‘To say, speak. 

¢1400 Song of Roland 1048 Then answerd olyuer with a 
ruffull steuyn, Angry in hert thus gan he nevyn. 

Wence + Ne‘vening vé/, sé. 

a1300 XK. J/orn (Camb. MS.) 220 Panne hym spak pe 
gode king, ‘ Wel bruc pu pi neuening’. 

Never (ne‘var), adv. Forms: 1-3 neefre,(1-re, 
-ra), 2-3 nefre, 3-4 nefere, (3 nafre, neefer, 


NEVER. 


neofer); 3 neu(e)re, nau(e)re, (-wre, -er), 
neaure, -uer, neou.u)ere, 4 nouer, 4 neure, 
4-5 neuere, (5 -ire), 4-7 neuer, (4 neyuer), 
5-6 neuir, (5 -yr); 3 newere, 3, 6-7 newir, 
6-7 newer; 4nev(e)re, 4-6 nevir, 7 Sc. neaver, 
4- never. See also NE’eR. (OE. nefre, f. ne 
NE+a/fre EVER] 

I. 1. At no time, on no occasion. 

In former use (down to 17th c.) frequently accompanied 
hy other negatives, esp. me, 0, or mone. 

Beowulf 247 Nafre ic maran zeseah eorla ofer eorpan. 
¢ 888 K. ELerep Bocth. v. $1 Of dSzre nxfre nan, buta he 
self wolde, ne weard adrifen. cgso Lindis/. Gosp. Matt. 
vii. 23 Nafra [Rushw, nafra} ic cude iuih. 971 Blick. 
Hon. 39 Ponne ne hingrep us nzfre on ecnesse. @ 1100 
Gerefa in Anglia 1X. 260 Ne Izte he niefre his hyrmen 
hyne oferwealdan, 1154 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1137 
Ne uuzren nzure nan martyrs swa pined alse hi wzron. 
¢12z00 7'rin. Coll. Hont, 33 Ne wot no man hwat blisse is pe 
naure wowe ne bod. ¢1275 Passion our Lord 56 in O. £. 
Wise. 39 Swich leche bi-vore hym ne com her neuer non. 
€ 1315 SHOREHAM 111. 161 Dou ne my3t hytte nefere do, 
1390 GoweER Conf, I. 26 A newe [world} schal beginne, Fro 
which a man schal nevere twinne. ¢1450 Loveuicu Grail 
XXVii. 44 Jit wolde he neuere to his God Offensse. 1470-85 
Matory arthur iv. i. 119 Yoswere that he shold neuer do 
none enchauntement vponher. 1525 Lo. Berners Fotis. 
II. 133 Tbey wolde answere and saye, they trusted that 
sholde neuer be. rg60 Dats tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 442 b, 
Therfore thought they now, or els never, yt God was on 
theyr side. 1632 Lttucow 7,raz. vit. 327 Serpent like, .. 
That bowes the Grasse, but neuer makes no path. 1697 
Drvoen Virg. Georg. ut. 448 Time is lost, which never will 
renew. 1727 Gay Seg. Of. t. viii, Then or never is the 
time to make her fortune. 1782 Mess Burney Cecilia v. 
vii, Is this lady-like tyranny then never to end? 1808 
Scott Marm, ut. xix, A braver never drew a sword; A 
wiser never. 1872 Lever Ld. A rleobbin xxi, 1 certainly 
shall never he rebuked for my becomingness. 

Prov. 186z Trottore Orley F. 11. x. 77 Never isa long 
word. 1904 Q. Kev. July 152 Never, it is rightly said, isa 
long day. 

b. With addition of limiting word, as afer, 
before (+ afore, t ofore), tefl, tere, since (tsithen), 
pel. Also + never-te, never yet. 

Beowulf 583 Ureca nzfre zit. .swa deorlice dud gefremede. 
egoo OU. &. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 409 Nefre siban 
Romane ne ricsodon on Bretone. ¢ 1z00 Ormin 750 jet 
wass 3ho swa hifundenn, batt 3ho.. Ne mihhte na:frar 
temenn. crzso Aent, Serm. in O. E. Misc. 35 Ili ne 
hedden neuer-te i-heed prophete neapostle. 1297 KR. GLouc. 
(Rolls) 6836 Neuereft hii of denemarch hiderward ne come. 
1340 Ayend. 99 Zuyche wenep hit wel conne.. pet neuerte 
ne Coube bote rynde wypoute. 1377 Lancr. P. Pl. BL 
xvt. 216 Widwe witb-oute wedloke was neure 3ete yseye. 
e420 Anturs of Arth, xxxi, Siche glee Sezhe he neuyr 
are. c1500 Melusine 360 Sayeng pat neuer tofore they herd 
of suche a thing. 1582 N. Licnerieto tr. Cas/anheda's 
Cong. E. dud... ii, 4 Pedro,. never after returned into 
Portingale. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 1x. 336 Neuer 
did any man as yet sce where Nilus taketh his originall. 
1667 Merron /. Z. 1x. 504 Never since of Serpent kind 
Lovelier. 1766 Gotpsm. Vic. IV. xv, Inever yet tound one 
instance of their existence. 1860 TynbAtL Glac, It. xxiv. 
354, | helieve the fact was never before observed. 

ec. Repeated for the sake of emphasis. 

1605 Suaks. Lear v. ili. 308. 1681-6 J. Scotr Chr. Life 
(1747) IIL. 546 They are safe arrived into each others Arms, 
Never, never to be parted more. 1768 Beattie A/zustr. 
I. xxix, From the prayer of Want,.. O never, never turn 
away thine ear! 1777 Perrin Almon A need. (1792) ILL. xliv. 
167 If 1 were an American..1 never would lay down my 
arms—never—never—never. 1809-10 CoLerince s/rrend 
(1865) 127 To be found.. in the realities of Heaven, but 
hever, never, in creatures of flesh and blood. 

da. In emphatic denial, or as an expression 
of surprise. 

1836-7 Dickens Sh. Boz, Our Varish vi, Could such things 
he tolerated in a Christian land? Never! 1848 VuackeRay 
Van. Fair i, Vhis alinost caused Jemima to faint with 
terror. ‘Well, I never ',—said she. 

2. Not at all, in no way. In later use chiefly 
with imperatives, csp. xever (yor) fear or mind. 

In some cases the temporal sense is not completely effaced. 

1362 Lanct. 7’, 7. A. Prol. 12 A Meruelous sweuene, Pat 
I was in a Wildernesse wuste I neuer where. a 1450 Aut. 
dela Tour (1868) 79 He..asked what that was. And his 
wiff saide she wost neuer, ¢1g00 Jclusine 297 He was 
ryght dolaunt .. and coude neuer hold hys tonge, but he 
said [etc.}. c1sgo Mariowe /austus Wks. (Rtldg.) 124/2 
'Sblood, 1 am never able to endure these torments. 1605 
Suaks. J/acé, ut. iv. 56 Neuer shake Thy goary lockes at 
me. 1774 Foote Cozeners mi, Wks. 1799 IL. 182, I take 
care, Missy, never you fear, 1825 Bentuam Offic, Apt. 
Maximized, Indications (1839) 42. Never you mind that; 
your business is to make sure of the fees. 1875 JowETT 
Plato (ed. 2)1. 25 Give your opinion..,never minding whether 
Critias or Socrates is the person refuted. 

b. .Vever any or one, no one, none at aJJ. 

€12z05 Lay. 2593 Nefde he nafer enne of alle his monnen. 
aiz2zg Leg. Kath. 1261 Cwich ne cwed per neuer an. 13.. 
E. E. Allit. P, A. 864 Vchonez blysse ts breme & heste, & 
neuer onez honour 3et neuer-pe-les. ¢1400 Gamelyn 582 We 
have foomen atte gate and frendes neuer oon. ¢ 1430 Pilger. 
Lyf Manhode wu. cxxii. (1869) 121 And j were wel disclosed 
..J Shulde of neueroon be preysed. 1500-20 Dunsar Poevs 
lit. 6 In malice spaik I newir ane woord. 1555 in Strype 
Eccl. Mem. (1721) U1. App. xliv. 125 Another thing much 
do I mervail at, that never one priest..did venture his life. 
1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. a, Never any man living, in 
his writing, could please the phansie of all men. 

+e. Wever kins, no kind of. Never 
nowhere. Aver neither, neither. Qs. 

a 1300 Cursor A/. 18856 Thris he wep. ., bot we find peed 
quar he logh. ¢ 1300 //avelok 2690 Godrich. .also leun fares 


where, 


NEVER. 


Pat neuere kines best ne spares. ¢2400 Maunpevy. (Roxb.) 
vii. 26 It growes newer whare bot pare. 1449 Pecock Ke- 
pressor \.X. 53 Neuer neither of the ijtextis. /4/d. 11. xx. 
273 Neuer neither of hem is contrarie to other of hem. 


3. Never a, nota,no...atall. Cf. Ne’er a. 

+ Never a deal, not a bit, not in the least: see AoEAL and 
Dear sh.1 5b. So never a whit: see Wit. 

c1250 Gen. & Ex. 230 It ne wrocte him neuere a del. 
¢ 1300 //avelok 2685 On be feld was neuere a polk Pat it ne 
stod of blod soful. 13.. Guy Warw. (A.) 737, Now artow 
pe better neuer adel. ¢1386 CHaucer Nonne Prestes T. 336, 
I hem defye, I love hem never adel. ¢ 1440 Generydes 3703 
Of your waye ye shall fayle neuer adele. ¢ 1489 Caxton 
Sonnes of Aymon iii. 102 There was never a myle but that 
they iusted togyder. 1542 Uoatt Evrasm. Apoph. 99 He 
had never a drye threde about hym. 1582 Ricx Farew, 
(1846) 220 She had never a gowne to putte on her backe but 
of astale cutte, 1632 Litucow 7razv. 11, 101 ‘There were 
seuenteene boats cast away.., and neuer a man saued. 1666 
Evetyn AZem. (1857) ILI. 178, I must beg a copy of those 
papers.., having never a duplicate by me. 1722 De For 
Cot. Fack (1840) 39 You have never a shirt on. 1756 
Nucent Gr, Tour, /taly U1. 141 They have never an uni- 
versity, but an academy of wits. 1862 A. Leicuton 7 rad. 
Se. Life Ser. u. 153 Though the never a M’Pherson was 
connected with her. 1864 Dasent Fest & Earnest (1873) 
II. 263 He still said never a word about the treasure. 


b. Never a one, not (a single) one. 

1523 [Coveroatr] Ofd God § New (1534) A, Neuer a one 
of the pyllers of the chyrche..nede to be a shamed of it, 
1579 Furke //eskins’ Parl. 132 Fiue hundreth propositions, 
that are false, and yet neuer a one expressely denied. 1645 
T. Hitt Olive Branch (1648) 16 There is never a one of you 
but hath a Publique Place. 1692S. Patrick Ausw. Zouch. 
stone 33 Near a dozen places; in never a one of which there 
is any mention .. of Tradition. 1733 Tutt Horse-hocing 
Husb, 128 They have seen it produce six Crops in six Years 
.., and never a one of them fail. 

4. Never so, in conditional clauses, denoting an 
unlimited degree or amount. (Cf. EVER 9 b.) 

aziz2z O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1086 Nan man ne 
dorste slean oderne man, nwefde he nzfre swa mycel yfel 
gzedon. ¢1175 Lamb. Hom. 35 Ne beo he nefre swa riche, 
ford he scal penne is dei cumed. axzzso Owl & Night. 345 
Ne beo pe song neuer so murie [etc.]. ¢ 1300 Havelok 80 
Were he nenre knicth so strong [etc.}. ¢ 1380 Wyctir l’ks, 
(1880) 321 Betere..pen preyere of any ordre.., blabere bei 
neuere so meche wib lippis. ¢ 1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) 
xxxill, 151 A man may no3t here anober, crie he neuer so 
hie. 1486 B&. St. Albans aiv b, Though thow pike the flesh 
neuer so clene, yet thow shalte fynde thredes ther in. 1535 
CoverpaLE Ps. xcix. 1 He sytteth upon the Cherubins, be 
the earth neuer so vnquiete. 1589 Purtennam Exg. Pocsie 
mu, xxiv. (Arb.) 296 He neuer once changed his countenance 
-.; though the sight were neuer so full of ruth. 2621 BisLe 
Transl, Pref, » 4 Sufficient for a whole host, be it neuer so 
great. 1691 Ray Creation 1. (1714) 18 Tho the Trees grow 
never so irregularly. 171x Aooison Sfect, No. 120 ? 15 
When the Birth appears of never so different a Bird, [the 
hen) will cherish it for her own. a@1774 Gotosm. Hisé. 
Greece 1. 342 Some vigorous effort, though it carried never 
so much danger, ought to be made. a@ 1806 C. J. Fox Reign 
Fas. } [ (1808) 204 Let him be weighed never soscrupulously, 
.-he will not be found..wanting. 1885 SwinsurNe J7isc. 
(1886) 298 Were the critic never so much in the wrong, the 
author will have contrived to put him..in the right. 

5. Never the, followed by a comparative: 
None the, not at all the (better, etc.). A/ever the 
near: see NEAR adv.) 5. 

33.. Cursor AT. 23162 (GStt.), Bot for 3ou was i neuer be 
bett. 1377 Lanou. P. P/. B. 1x. 78 More bilongeth .. Pan 
nempnyng of a name and he neuere pe wiser. 1508 Fisner 
7 Penit. Ps. li. Wks. (1876) 132 But Achab was neuer the 
better. c1550 Bare A. Zohan (Camden) 58 The Lord..call 
them to grace, and faver them never the worsse. 1628 
Hosses 7ueyd. (1822) 105 In the end never the nearer to 
the victory. 1705 StannorE Parafphr. 11. 312 The Con- 
dition of the Receiver is..never the better. 1768 Gray in 
Corr, w. Nicholls (1843) 73,1 am never the wiser, nor the 
more able to account for Temple's letter. 1802-12 BENTHAM 
Ration, Fudic, Evid. (1827) 1. 602 nofe, The conviction of 
the criminal..would be never the nearer. 1886 Po-tLock 
Oxford Lect. iv. (1890) 108 He who is in these ways..a 
better man will be never the worse lawyer. 

b. Never the less, nevertheless, no less, not 
in any way less, by no means less. Now rare or 
Obs. exc. as in NEVERTHELESS adv, 

13.. E. E. Altit. P. A. 864 Neuer onez honour [is] 3et 
neuer-be-les. ¢1374 Cuaucer Anel, & Arc. 236 For to love 
him Alweye never the lesse. a 1400-50 Alexander 4228 And 
gour lare of a leke suld neuire pe les worth. 1526 TinoaLe 
2 Cor. viii. 15 He that gaddered lytell had neverthelesse. 
1549 Epw. VI in Strype Eccl. Alem. (1721) Il. 1. xxv. 213 
Ue [the king] thought good to require him [the bishop] and 
nevertheless to charge him [etc.]. 160: Dent ’athw. Heaven 

go When she ariseth she loueth it neuerthelesse, but dandles 
It. 3609 Biste (Douay) Ni, xi. comm., That they might 
have so much helpe of grace as pleased God, and Moyes 
have neverthelesse. 1642 Rocers Naaman 173 Let us make 
never the lesse of it, nor be discouraged. 

e. So Never the more, neverthemore. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 322 If he be pus di3t drede pe neuer 
pe more. 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 248/2 Whan ony was 
made Cezar nenerthemore he was Augustus ne emperour. 
1526 TinDALE 2 Cor. viii. 15 He that gaddered moche had 
never the more aboundance. 1572 GoLpinG Ca/vin on Ps, 
xl. 6 David sinking under the burihen, ceased neverthemore 
to mount up. 31606 Bryskett Ciz. Life 37 His law, though 
it be milder then the other, was neuerthemore allowable. 


II. 6. In attributive phrases: a. With exough 


(or too much), followed by a pa. pple. 

1604 Hizron Wks, I. 530 The neuer-enough reuerenced 
exercise of preaching. 1623 RowLannson God's Bless. 21 
O the never too much admired goodnesse of the Lord. 1710 
DBerxevey /’rinc, f1um. Knowl. 1. § 146 The never-enough- 
admired laws of pain and pleasure. 


presbylteros. 
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b. With exough (or too much) and to be, fol- 
lowed by a pa. pple. 

3624 QuarLes Sion's Elegies Pref., This ancient, most 
true, and never enough to be lamented Desolation. 1657 
W. Rano tr. Gassendt’s Life Peiresc 1, 67 That never to be 
enough praised Arch-bishop, 1670 EacHaro Cont, Clergy 
50 The never-to-be-commended-enough Licosthenes. 1752 
A. Murpnuy Gray's lun, Frnl. No, 11 The never enough to 
be admired Art of Humbugging. 1802 Voile Wanderers 
I. 205 ‘That never to be sufficiently regretted step of leaving 
my house. 4@ 1834 Coterioce Notes & Lect. (1849) I. 49 
The never to be too much valued advantage of the theatre. 
1873 Ruskin Fors Clav, xxxvi. 6 The never to be enough 
damned guilt of men. 


e. With fo be, esp. never to be forgotten. 

2607 Coiiins Seri, (1618) 85 A long desired, and neuer to 
be disannulled conformitie. 1657 W. Ranp tr. Gassendi's 
Life Petresc 1. 46 That never to be forgotten man is gone 
away. 1688 Lond. Gaz, No. 2381/1 A never-to-be-shaken 
Loyalty to Your Majesty, 1709 SACHEVERELL Serm. 5 Nov. 
5 This Never-to-he-forgotten Festival. 1747 Alem, Nutre- 
bian Crt. 1. 166 By your often-vowed, never-to-be-changed 
love. 2807 SoutHev Ess, (1832) II. 284 ‘hat never-to-be- 
forgotten massacre of the Protestants. a 1849 H. Cocerioce 
Ess, (1851) I. 94 The product of his never-to-be-seen acres. 
1887 Frith Autobiog. I. xi. 137 We had..on one never-to- 
be-forgotten occasion, a speech from Turner. 

d. In various phrases. 

1806 Simple Narrative 11. 48 You are such a puritanical 
never-do-amiss lady. 2837 S. R. MaitLanp Six Lett. on 
Fox's A, & M. 42 This ‘never mind’ school of history. 
1841 S. C. Hatt /reland 1. 186 Vhat's a never-my-care sort 
+.as ever I met with. 

7. Comb. a, With pa. pples., as scver-adone, 
-conguered, -contracted, -daunted, -dried, etc. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 11. To Rdr. 11 The *never- 
adone Physicking and Taking of Fees. 1631 WrEevER Anc. 
Funeral Moun. 104 That *neuer-conquered Nation of Scot- 
land. a@ 1656 Be. Hatt Rev. Unrevealed § 11 That old and 
*uever-contracted distinction of the Church Militant and 
Triumphant. 1590 Greene Ort, Fur. Wks. (Rtldg.) 109 
Hadst thou..[the] *nevei-daunted thoughts of Hercules. 
3607 Hieron /V&s, I. 198 It shall be in their bowels as a 
*neuer-dryed fountaine. 1859 Tennyson Last Journ. 581 
Here in the *never-ended afternoon. 1623 Purcuas Pilgrim. 
age (1614) 828 His *neuer-filled mouth. 1594 ? Greene 
Selimus 2493 Beating the *never-foiled Tonombey. 1600 
ust Pt. Sir $. Oldcastle wv. ii, Oh *never-heard-of, base in- 
gratitude! 1641 Mitton Azimadv. Wks, 1851 III. 198 O 
new and never-heard of Supererogative. 1850 TENNYSON 
{a ATem. \xxxiv, I see their unborn faces shine Beside the 
*never-lighted fire. 1607 SHAKsS, Cor. v. i. 35 If you refuse 
your ayde In this so *neuer-needed helpe. 1802-12 BrN- 
THAM Nation. Fudic. Evid. (1827) 1V. 581 One *never- 
omitted portion of scandal. 1859 Cornwatus New World 
I. 120 The never-omitted tin pot for making their tea. 1873 
Howeris Chance Acguaint, i. (1883) 12 A *never-relin- 
quished, never-fulfilled purpose. 2562 Pit.Kinctcn E2fos. 
Abdyas 65 The .. harde-hearted *never satisfied horsleches, 
the lawers. 1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay's Argenis 1. vii. 159 
He, whose never-satisfied maw Devoures poore people. 1642 
H. More Song of Soul u. iit, uu. xii, On *never-shaken 
pillars of AEternitie. 1860 Pusey A/iz. Proph. 175 The long 
*never-shorn hair. 1632 WreEvER Aac, Funeral Alon. 460 
The terrible *neuer-tamed Scot. 2818 Byron Ch. Har. wv. 
Ixxiii, Ihave seen the soaring Jungfrau rear Her “*never-trod- 
densnow. 1742 SHENSTONE Song vili. Wks. 1777 I. 156 Let 
their very changes prove ‘Ihe *never-vary’d force of love. 
181z Bvron Ch. Har. us. xxxvii, Her *never-wean’'d, though 
not her favour’d child. 2603 Ksottes Hist, Turks (1638) 
304 Vsing therin such expedition and *neuer-wearied 
patience. 2622 Drayton /’oly-olb. xxiv. 116 This justly 
named Saint, this never-wearied man. 

b. With pres. pples., as never-agreeing, -blush- 
zing, -changing, -erring, etc. Also NEVER-CEASING, 
“DYING, -ENDING, -FADING, -FAILING, 

1613 Drumm. or Hawtn. Cypress Grove Wks. (1711) 118 
The *never agreeing bodies of the elemental brethren, 1728 
Pore Dunc. 11. 231 His *never-blushing head he turn'd 
aside. c¢1615 Sin W. Mure Son. iii. Wks. (S. T. S.) 1. 49 
Can any crosse.. Mak me to chaunge my *neuer chaunging 
mynd? 1685 Drvoen Lucretius ui. Misc. Il. 77 That never 
changing state which all must keep, 1811 W. R. Spencer 
Poems 44 Where never-changing Spring Rules all the 
halcyon year. 1679 Marc. Mason Tickler Tickled 4 By the 
Affirmative of *never-erring Scripture it self. 1697 Con- 
GREVE IV&s, (1730) III. 262 Our never-erring Pilot. 1821-2 
Suetrey Chas. /, 1. 479 Stamped on the heart by never- 
erring love, 1867 A. Barry Six C, Barry x. 323 Its *never- 
flagging interest to him. 1864 Munro Lucretius 1. 2 
Vanquished by the “never-healing wound of love. 1594 
Drayton /dea xxvi, Yet hope draws on my _ “‘never- 
hoping care. 1589 Marprel. Epit, F ij b, Thus M. D. to his 
*neverlasting fame, hath .. translated the greeke word 
1613 Drumm. or Hawtu. Cypress Grove Wks. 
(1711) 117 Two so loving friends and *never-loathing lovers. 
1860 GossE Rom. Nat. Hist, 51 Covered with deep, *never- 
melting snow. 1863 I. Wituiams Bafptistery 1. xiv. (1874) 
178 Upon them clos’d the *never-opening grave! 1593 
Suaks. Rich. //, Vv. v. 109 That hand shall burne in “neuer- 
quenching fire. 1727-46 THomson Suser 726 The *never- 
resting race of men. 1851 G. Biro Uvin. Deposits (ed. 3) 
98 The heart, a never-resting muscle. 1742 Younc Wé. Th. 
ix. 2285 Sun of the soul! her *never-setting sun! x825 
Pratp Portrait ii, Like never-setting stars. 1697 CONGREVE 
Mourn. Bride wi. vi, Drink bitter draughts with *never- 
slaking thirst. 1661 Don Yuan Lamberto F 4, This wall 
was to be guarded by *never-sleeping Dragons. 1680 OTway 
Catus Marius 1. i, Never-sleeping Care. 1848 Dickens 
Dombey xxiii, A frown upon its *never-smiling face. 1590 
‘T. Watson Poems (Arb.) 173 Whose *neuerstooping quill 
can best set forth such things of state. 1871 Patcrave Ly7, 
Poents 78 Who treads The road with *never-swerving 
strength. 1835 Browninc Paracetsus 1v. 145 Their pet 
nest and their *never-tiring home, 1885 J. K. Jerome Ox 
the Stage 84 A quiet, never-tiring persistence. a 1649 
Drumm. oF Hawt. Poems Wks. (1711) 31/1 The *never 
twinkling, ever wandring lights. 1814 Worosw. Excursion 


NEVER-FAILING. 


v. 747 Of *never-varying motion. 18631. Wittiams Bafptis- 
tery 1. i. (1874) 7 Sabbath of Sabbaths, *never-waning rest. 
¢ 1600 CosowarTH in Farr S. P. #ééz. (1845) 11. go7 Thon 
hast clothed my soule with *never-weering gladnes. 1609 
Hottanp Am, Marcett, 361 The *never-winking eye of 
lustice. 1656 CowLey Pindar. Odes, Nemexan ix, Through 
the thick Groves of *never-withering Light. 1707 Watts 
Hymn, There is a tand of pure delight’ it, ‘f here ever: 
lasting spring abides And never-with'ring flowers. 
ec. With adjs., as zever- certain, -constant, etc. 

1594 Dravton /dea xxvi, My *never-certain joy breeds 
ever-certain fears, a1627 Sir J. Beaumont Bosworth F., 
etc, (1629) 85 The “neuer-constant Moone. 1596 Sprnser 
Hymn Heav, Love 126 In bonds..Of *never-dead yet ever- 
dying paine. 1694 F. Bracce Disc. Paradles viii. 296 The 
*never-deficient grace of that good God. 1561 Daus tr. 
Bullinger on A poc. (1573) 209 b, A ioyfull, and *neuerloth- 
some fulnes. 1637 Mitton Lycidas 2 Ye Myrtles brown, 
with Ivy *never-sear, 1701 Concreve W£s. (1730) III. 252 
A never ceasing, *never silent Choir. 1714 MANOEVILLE. 
Fab. Bees (1723) 283 The fickle Breath of *never Stable 
Fortune. 2822 Byron Ch. Har. 1.1, The stationed bands, 
the *never- vacant watch. 

8. Misc. combs., as + never-being, non-exist- 
ence; never-do-weli, a ne’er-do-well; + Never- 
mass, a date which never comes; never-men- 
tion-ems, unmentionables, trousers; never-ready, 
one who is never ready; never-strike, one who 
will not yield; never-sweat, an idle or lazy 
person; fnever-thrift, a ne’er-do-well, a waster; 
} never-thriving, a thriftless pack. 

1633 (¢2¢/e) The Progeny of Catholicks and Protestants, 
whereby..is proved the lineal Descent of Catholicks,.and 
the "never-being of Protestants, 1856 B. W. Procter 
Barber's Shop xiv. (1883) 118 He was one of those *never- 
do-wells who lean persistently upon others. ¢ 1550 7hersztes 
in Hazl. Dodsley I. 429 Vhat shall be at *Nevermass, 
Which never shall be, nor never was. 163: R. H. 
Arraignm. Whole Creature xiv. § 2. 244 As our Country 
Phrase is, when Hens make Holy-water, at new-Never- 
masse. 1856 T. Taytor in Aiugsley's Lett. & Life (1877) I. 
496 Socks, boots, and “never-mention-ems, Mrs. Owen still 
has dried forus. 1862 Trottope Orley F. xlii, They are not 
the least happy of mankind, these *never-readies. 1855 
Kincstey Westw, Hot xvi, Yeo..returned with Drew and 
a score of old *never-strikes, 1851 MavHew Loud. Labour 
I. 419 Flare up, my “*never-sweats. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 
355/1 Neve, *neuerthryfte, or wastour. 1520 WHITINTON 
Vulg. (1527) 39b, It is more pleasure for a mayster to 
se foure suche neuer thryftes go out of his schole, than se one 
tocome into it. 1486 Bk. St. Albans fvij, A *Neuer- 
thriuyng of Iogoleris. 

9. Never Never (Land or Country), in Australia, 
the unpopulated northern part of Queensland; the 
desert country of the interior. 

Variously taken as implying that one may never return 
from it, or will never wish to go back to it. According to 
F. Cooper IV2ld Adventures (2857) 68 the phrase is really 
a corruption of the Comderoi x/evah vahs signifying ‘un- 
occupied land’, but the explanation is not regarded as 
certain. (Morris.) 

1884 A. W. Stirtinc (é7¢/e) The Never Never Land: a 
Ride in North Queensland. 1887 Casseli's Picturesque 
Austral, 1. 279 In very sparsely-populated country, such as 
the district of Queensland, known as the ‘Never Never 
Country’. xr900 H. Lawson On Track 81, 1 rode back that 
way five years later, from the Never Never. 

Never-ceasing, 2. [NEVER7b.] Unceasing, 
ceaseless; constant, continual. 

c160z F. Davison in Farr S. P. Efiz. (1845) 11. 326, I 
thine aid importune With neuer-ceasing cries, 1670 Devont 
Commun. (1688) 172 Multiplied with a never-ceasing 
numeration. 2738 WesLev Ps. vi. iv, With never-ceasing 
Moans I languish for Relief. 1826 Mirman A. Boleyn 
(1827) 33 The full organ's never-ceasing sound. 1878 Hux- 
Ley Physiogy. 129 There is a never-ceasing transference of 
solid matter from the land to the ocean. 

Hence Never-ceasingly adv. 

3869 J. Haic Symbotism: i.1 The thoughts of each are 
necessarily, or never-ceasingly, confined to bimself alone. 

Never-dying, ¢. (Never 7b.] Undying; 
immortal. 

1596 Suaks.1 Hen. /!’, 111. ii. 106 What neuer-dying Honor 
hath he got? 1633 Forp ‘77s Pity in. vi, Many thousand 
..sorts Of never-dying deaths. 1647 Trapp Comm. Alark 
ix. 49 Those bad humours in us that breed the never-dying 
worm. 31728 R. Morris Ess. Anc. Archit. 66 From never- 
dying Corinth it first arose. 2781 Cowprr Charity 593 
That sight imparts a never-dying flame. 1873 E. BRENNAN 
IWitch of Nemi22 Wedded to a never-dying strife. 

Never-ending, ¢. [Never 7b.] Unending, 
endless, everlasting, perpetual. 

31667 Mitton P. Z, ut. 221 The never-ending flight Of 
future days. 1713 BerkeLey Guardian No. 55 »7 The 
expectation of never-ending happiness. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lé. Nat. (1834) 1. 648 All [have] become obnoxious to her 
never-ending severity. 2848 R. I. Witserrorcr Doctr. 
iucarnation v. (1852) 144 A mere Brahminical dream of 
never-ending forgetfulness. 188x Besant & Rice Chapl. of 
Fieet i. viii, Day and night there was a never-ending riot. 


Never-fading, ¢. [Never 7b.] Unfading, 
fadeless, ever fresh or new. 

1621 Burton Anaé. Aled. ui. ii. 11. iii. (1624) 448 Virginity 
is..a neuer-fading flowre. 1690 Temr_e Ess. Heroic Virtue 
Wks. 1720 I. 228 This Crown of never-fading Laurel. 172 
Gay Fades 1. xv, Might I supply that envy'd place Wit 
never-fading love! 12760-7a H. Brooke Fool of Qual. 
(1809) III. 5 A garland..of never-fading flowers. 1827 
G. Hiccins Celtic Druids 214 Clothed with never-fading 
vestures. ae a 

Never-failing, 2. [Never 7b.] Unfailing. 

1622 FLetcuer Sea-Voy, ut. 1, Thenever-failing purchase 
Of lordships and of honours! 1670 Eacuarp Cond. Clergy 
92 The never-failing ben has unbappily forsaken ber wonted- 

a’ 


NEVER-FAILINGLY. 


1709 Steere Tatler No. 47 P 3 A never-failing 
Medicine for the Spleen. 1770 Gotpsm. Des, Vill. 11 The 
never-failing hrook, the husy mill. 1836-7 Dicxexs Sé. 
Boz, Tales x, \Wrapt m profound reveries on this never- 
failing theme. 1878 Huxtey PAysiogr. 27 A never-failmg 
source of supply to the shallow wells. 

Hence Never-failingly adv. 

1709 Brit. Apollo No. 44. 2/2 A Cure, Speedy,..Never- 
failingly sure. J 

+ Neverlat(t)er, var. of NEVER THE LAT(T)ER. 

c1400 Chron. Eng. (Caxton) ccxxvi. 232 Neuerlater he.. 
come hy nyght to thetourof london. /éid. cexxix. 241 The 
castel neuerlatter was saued. — 

++ Neverless, obs. variant of NEVERTHELESS. 

1300 Cursor M. 11207 Thesu crist hir barn sco bar,..and 
maiden neuer less. ¢ 1330 R. Bruxne Chron. (1810) 97 Pe 

arties were fulle stark, neuerlesse porgh praiere [etc.). 

c1400 Ser J. Mandeville & Gt. Souden 43 in Hazl. £.P.P. 
I. 156 Neverlesse we knaw they salle be above. 1450 
Paston Lett. 1. 111 Never lese I trest not to her promese. 
rgz5 Lo. Berners Frovss. IL. clxxxvi. (clxxxii.] 568 Suche 
as loued hym nat, thought neuerlesse [etc]. 

+ Nevermo, obs. variant of NEVERMORE. 

c1129 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1129 Se..nefra ma 
nan clepunge bar to na hafde mare. c1aso Prov. Alfred 
220 in O. £. Sfisc. 116 His wit ne agob hym neuer-mo. 
1390 Gower Con/. 11. 77 He schal be riched so, That it mai 
faile neveremo. c1400 Kom. Rose 6641 In such maner 
care, That konne wynne hem nevermo. 

Nevermore, adv. Also a. 3 nauere mare, 
4-§ neuer-mar, 4-6 -mare, 6 -mair. 8. 3-4 
neuer(e)-mor, etc. [f. NEVER adv.+ More adz.] 
Never again, at no future time. 

e. ¢1z05 Lay. 26845 Ne scalt pu nauere mare pi lif penne 
lede. /5i/. 32236 Nacuere seodden mere kinges neoren 
here. 1300 Cursor VW. 484 Hene has merci neuer-mare. 
Lbid. 10055 Pe welle o grace..pat fines neuermar torin. 1375 
Barsour Bruce t. 166 The tothir..swar That he suld have 
it neuir-mar. c1375 Se. Leg. Saints xxvii (Alachor) 1374 
Forsuth pe lewe sall I neuirmare. 1508 Dunsar Gold. Targe 
222, I saw hir nevir mare. 1567 Gude §& Godlie B. (S.T.S.) 
15 They salbe saif, and neuer mair shall dee. 

B. ¢ 1220 Bestiary 618 Do3 he Ore hundred 3er..wuneden 
her, bigeten he neuermor non. ¢ 1250 Gen. 4 Fx. 1240 
Wende jhe tt coueren neuere mor. ¢ 1325 Chron. Fug. 570 
in Ritson Vetr. Rom. 11. 294 Neuermore he nolde come .. 
In the hed. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 203 This sorghfull king 
was so bestad, What he schal nevermor be glad. ?1507 
Comnnyc. (W. de W.) ciij, And than to lyue and nevermore 
dye. 1581 Ricu Farcw, (1846) 208, I will never more con- 
tende with thee duryng life. 1634 Mitton Comus 559 
Silence..wish’t she might..be never more Still to he so 
displac’t. 1671 — P. &. tv. 610 He never more hence- 
forth will dare set foot In Paradise. a 1859 De Quincey 
Posth, Wks. (1891) 1. 261 Nevermore will it be excited by 
mere court intrigue. 1871-74 J. THomson City Dreadf. Nt. 
xvi. vii, This chance recurreth never, nevermore. 

Also 5-6 


+ Never the lat(t)er, adv. Ods. 
neuerthelat(t)er. {See NEVER 5 and Larter 
adv., LATTER adv.) = NEVENTHELESS. 

a. ¢1330 Spec. Cuy Warw. 832 Me weneb wasshe him 
wid pat water, And he is foul neuere be later. 1387-8 T’. 
Usx Test. Love 1. t. (Skeat) |. 19 Never-the-later yet hertly 
.ehave mynde onthyservaunt. c14gotr. De [mitatione 11, 
ix. 51 Neverpelater amonge bese he dispeirip not. 1531 
Vinpare Zxf. 1 FoAn (1537) 88 Neuerthelater it were some- 
what yet yf[etc.]. 1571 GoLbinc Calvin on Ps. iii. g Never- 
thelater I have folowed that which ts plainest. 1609 Floi.- 
LANO Ayan, Marcell. 207 Never the later. .(he) endevoured 
earnestly to prepare all things. 31652 W. Scrater Civ. 
Alagistracy (1653) 28, I must therefore, never the later, 
condemn you, heing convicted. 

B. 1340 Hamrote Px. Consc. 3630 Bot never-be-latter.. 
Yhit may he helpe pe saules pus. ¢ 1400 MAUNoev. (Roxb.) 
xvii. 76 [fall he ware a paynymme, neuer pe latter he serued 
Godd full deuoutely. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 420h/1 
Neuerthelatter he shal not haue the vyctorye of me. @1s5s0 
Image Hypocr. \. 245 in Skelton's Wks, (1843) UL. 442/1 
Nowe never the latter I intend to clatter. 1587 Gotoixc 
De Mornay xi. (1617) 197 They which haue flatly denied 
the Creation, haue neuer the latter granted the Prouidence. 

Ne verthele'ss, ad. [See Neven 5 (and 5b) 
and Less adv. Earlier equivalents are Na-, Ne-, 
and NoTHELEss.] Notwithstanding; none the less. 

@ 31300 Cursor AT, 79 Scho es.. Moder and maiden neuer 
be lesse. ¢1330 R. Beunne Chron, (1810) 61 Neuerbeles to 
William he 3eld him wele his bone. ¢ 1380 Wyciir Se/. 
Wks. ILI. 430 Neverpelees spek we of apostasye of prests. 
¢ 1420 Lyoc. Assembly of Gods 1018 Neucrthelese they seyde 
they wold endure tho shoures. 
Alfonce iv, The woman wold haue resysted, Neuertheles in 
thende she was content. 1§1a in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
(1886) 1. 609 Neuerthelasse hyt is agreed and couenaunted 
hetwyn the said [etc.). 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Husb. 
tu. (1586) 57 b, It may be sowed neuerthelesse .. at any time 
ofthe soinmer. a@1610 Heacey Cedes (1636) 155 Then wee 
henefit hy his reading neuerthelesse. 1696 Wutston Jie. 
Earth (1722) 4 The Reader will never the less emhrace the 


nest. 


Conclusions. 1774 Gotnsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) II. 323 
Nevertheless .. they generally lead a life famine and 
fatigue. 1841 Borrow Zincadi I. ii. ut. 54 The Gitanos.. 


have nevertheless found admirers in Spain. 1875 JoweTT 
Plato (ed. 2) 1.169 They, knowing them to be evil, never- 
theless tndulge in them. 

+ Nevvet, variant of evet Ert sé.) (Cf. Newt.) 

1565 Coorrr Thesaurus, Lacerta, a lisarde: a neuet. 
1593 Nasne Christ's 7. 33h, Grashopper, Worme, Neuette 
or Cancker, a@1601 J. Hooker in Polwhele Devon (1797) I. 
124 We have..the snake, the sloworme, and the nevet. 


‘Neveu, -ewe, nevie, obs, forms of NEPHEW. 
Wevie-: see Nigvie. Nevill, var. NEVEL v. 
dial, Wevin, var. NEvEN v. Obs. WNevir, obs. 
f. Never. Nevo, nevoeu, obs. ff. NEPHEW. 
+ Nevorsity. Obs. rare —°. [ad. med. or mod. L. 
nevositas, {, nxvosus: see N&vus.] (See quot.) 
Vou. VII. 


1484 Caxton fables of 
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NEW. 


31656 Biount Glossogr., Nevostty, speckedness, fulness of | Mttton P. LZ. t. 290 To descry new Lands, Rivers or 


moles or freckles, J 

WNevou(e, -ow, -Oy, variants of NEPHEW. 
Wevre, obs. form of NEveR. Wevue, nevy, 
variants of NEPREW. 

Nevve, var. NEVE s/.1 Ods. 

+Nevyn. 06s. rave. Also 5 newyne. 
obscure origin.) App. some precious stone. 

1393 'Vill of Branncepeth (Somerset Ho.), Vnum monile 
de auro cum tribus neuynys super illud positis et cum tribus 
scutis. @1440 Sir Degrev. 630 All of pall work fyn With 
niche and nevyn [Lincoln ALS. Cowchid with newyne]. 

Wevyn(e, varr. NEVEN v. Obs. 

+ New, 56.1 Obs. rare. [For nue, nity, aphetic 
form ol azzy ANNOY sb.) Trouble, sorrow. 

1440 Vork Afyst. xlv. 144 All pat are in newe or in nede. 
Ibid. x\vii 96 Vhy tyme is paste of all pt care,..Of newe 
schall pou witte neuere more. 

New (niz), a. and 54.2 Forms: 1-3 niwe, 
(1 niue, 3 nywe, niewe), 1 niowe, I-3 neowe, 
(3 neouwe), 1-7 newe, (3 neuwe, 5 neewe’, 
4 nu(we), nwe, 5 now(e, 4-6 neu, (5 nev), 4- 
new. [Common Teut.: OE. ui/we, niowe, néowe = 
OF ris. ny, nf, MDu. nienwe, nuwe, nie, OS. ntwi, 
nigt, OHG. niuwi, niuui (MHG. ninwe, niwe, 
niu, G. neu), ON. nyr (Sw. and Da. zy), Goth. 
niujes :—OTeut. *ze2702z, from the common Aryan 
stem *nez(7)-, which appears in Gr. véos (Ionic 
vetos), Lith. maitjas, Skr. advyas and navas, Lat. 
novus, OSI. novit (Russ. HoBLifi), Or. mie (Ir. 
and Gael. uuadh).] A. adj. 

L. 1. Not existing before ; now made, or brought 
into extstenee, for the first time. 

e825 Vesp. Psalter xxxii. 3 Singad him song neowne. 
az000 E-rad. 362 Niwe flodas Noe oferlad..mid his prim 
sunum, @ 1000 Phanix 431 He getimbred tanuiu & wyrtum 

. eardwic niwe, nest on bearwe. crooo AELFRIC Gloss. 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 150/36 Comstvuctiv, niwe timbrung. ¢ 1205 
Lay. 2675 Pa ferde be king. .& ane neowe burh makede. 1297 
R. Grouc (Rolls) 5493 Nywe abbeys he made vaste be gode 
abelston. 1377 Laxci. P. 77. B. xx. 255 God..nempned 
names newe and noumhred be sterres. 1382 Wycuir 1 Sa. 
vi. 7 Nowe thanne takith, and makith a newe weyn. 1520 
Calisto § Melis. C jb, Well mother, to morow isa new day. 
1575-85 App. Sanpys Sev, (Parker Soc.) 66 They should 
remember that their religion is as new as false. 1611 Bisre 
Transl. Pref.? 6 Aquila fell in hand with a new Trans- 
latton. 1697 Drvnen Virg. Georg. ut. 460 Pleas'd I am.. 
the way to new Discov’nes make. 1774 Gorosm. Nat. 
Hist. (1776) VILL. 18 A new crop of hair grows between the 
old skin and the new. 1852 M. Arxotn £infpedocles Poet. 
Wks. (1890) 449 So each new inan strikes root into a far 
fore-time. 1876 Dunpinc Dis. Skin 404 Diseases, which.. 
consist pathologically of a new growth in the skin. 1891 
Law a Weekly Notes 78/2 The lessor was desirous of 
pulling the house down and huilding a new one on its site. 

b. Of a ktnd now first invented or introdueed ; 


novel. 

13.. £. E. Aliit. P. VB. 1354 In notyng of nwe metes 
& of nice gettes. 1611 W. Gooparo Satir. Dial. Ejb, 
Newe-fashiond cloathes I Joue to weare, Newe tires, newe 
tuffes. 1673 S"too kim Bayes 9 He would imagine it 
was a sluice, or some newer kind of engine. 1784 Cowrer 
Task 1. 43 A lattice-work that braced ‘he new machine, 
and it became a Chair, 1818 J.C. Hosxouse //ist. Ldlustr. 
{ed. 2) 402 He composed a sort of drama, altogether new, 
which he called a melo-tragedy. 

2. Not previously known; now known for the 
first time: a. of things spoken or heard. 

Beownlf28o8 Lyt swigode niwra spella. cgootr. Beda’s Hist, 
1.xxv.(Schipper)54/1 Fagere word bis syndon. ., ac fordon hi 
hniwesynoon &uncude([etc.], aroooin Narvat. Angl.Conscr. 
(1861) 3 Das niwan spel ic Ge ealle in cartan awrite. c 1205 
Lay. 26194 He talde pan kinge neouwe tidende. c 1250 Gen. 
4& Ex. 1286 Do herde abraham steuene fro gode, Newe 
tiding. ¢1400 MauNvEv. (1839) xxxi. 314 Men seyn alle 
weys, that newe thynges and newe tydynges ben plesant to 
here. 1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Leti. (vol. 11.) 30 Your part 
is not..to bring it forthasa New Matter. 1667 Mitton /’. L. 
v. 855 Strange point and new! Doctrin which we would 
know whence learnt. 1687 Norris Coll, Misc. 150 How 
ahsurd..that venerahle non-sense should be prefer'd before 
new-sense. 1751 R. Partock P. Wilkins xliii, Another 
went on, till we had heard ten of them, and in every one 
something new. 1781 CowreR Conversat. 237 Tell not as 
new what everybody knows. 1821 SHettry /el/as 592 
Prophesyings horrible and new Are heard among the crowd, 

b. Of feelings, experiences, events, ete. 

agoo Cynewutr Elene 869 Hafdon neowne gefean 
mzrdum zemeted. 971 Biickl. Hom. 135 Him ne wes 
nzniz, earfobe pxt lichomlice zedal on pare neowan wyrde. 
¢ 1330 R. Bruxne CAron. (1810) 66 His falshed brouht vs 
sorowe alle newe. ¢ 1368 Cuaucer Compl. Pite 29 Yet en- 
crescth me this wonder newe. @ 1400-50 Alexander 1240 
Ne3is pam a-nothire note as new as pe first. ¢1470 Gol. § 
Gaw. 501, I suld fynd thame new notis for this ix yeir. 155 
Recoror Pathw, Kuowl. Ep. King, Thei again shal haue 
new and new causes to pray for your maiestie. 1671 Mitton 
P.R.1. 334 Where ought we hear, and curious are to hear, 
What happ'ns new. 1732 Leotaro Sethos Il. 1x. 306 The 
successes of war are not new. 1781 Cowrer Jadle-T. 734 
*T'were new indeed to see a bard all fire. 1876 J. PARKER 
Paracl, it. xviii. 295 Opposition is nothing new as applied 
to Christian faith. 1899 J. Smita Chr. Charac. 196 The new 
religious consciousness of acceptance and union with Gol. 

Comb, 1844 H. Sternens Bk. Farnt I. 34 Such new-like 
occurrences. 

ce. Of countries, etc., now first discovered. 

c1giz 1st Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arh.) Introd. 27 Of the newe 
landes. .founde by the messengers of the kynge of portyn- 

ale. 1610 SHaks. /cf.v. L 184 Alir. O braue new world 

hat has such people tn'’t. Pro. "Tis new to thee. 


[of 
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Mountains in her spotty Globe. 1725 De For Voy. round 
World (1840) 280 What signifies..the people of Spain seek- 
ing new countries? 1879 Mortey Burke 21 In East and 
West new lands were being hrought under the dominion of 
Great Britain. 

d. Of things or persons. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 477 So you may have great Varietie 
of New Fruits, and Flowers yet unknowne. 1697 Burc- 
Hope Disc. Relig. issemb, 181 New things only are able to 
awake us. 21734 Norta Lives (1826) 11]. 145 This new 
kind of Arithmetic, which he had never heard of hefore. 
1781 Cowper Conversat. 531 The new acquaintance soon 
became a guest. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop it, We were 
going quite a new road. 

@. Strange, unfamiltar (¢o one), 

_ 1895 SHAKS. Fokn ul. i. 305 Alacke, how new Is husband 
in my mouth, 1638 Junius Saint. Ancients 25 Nothing in 
such a case could be new unto him. 1667 Mitton P. LZ. ut. 
613 Here matter new to gaze the Devil inet Undazl'd. 21910 
Laoy M.W. Montacu Lett., fo Alrs. Hewet (1887) 1. 28 We 
go next week into Wiltshire, which will he quite a new world 
to us. 31784 Cowrer Yask iv. 710 New to my taste, his 
Paradise surpassed [etc.]}. 1855 Macautay fist. Eng. xxi. 
IV. 545 To English shopkeepers and farmers military ex- 
tortion was happily quite new. 1859 TENNyson Geraint 
808 She could cast aside A splendour dear to women, new 
to her, And therefore dearer. 

3. Coming as a resumption or repetition of some 
previous act or thing ; starting afresh. 

Beowulf 1789 Pa was eft swa ar. .fazere xereorded niowan 
stefne. ¢ 1000 Cedmon's Gen. 1555 Da Noe ongan niwan 
stefne mid hleomagum ham stadelian. ¢ 1205 Lay. 27494 Heo 
--neouwe ueht [c 1275 neuwe fiht] bi-gunnen Narewe ibrun- 
gen. a@1300 Cursor M.1592 For-bi tn forme of iugement 
He thoght a neu wengaunce to sent. 1340 Ayend, 107 Pet 
is a newe cristninge, ¢1386 Cnaucer #rankl, 7. 287 Vho 
come hir othere freendes many oon, And..sodeinly bigonne 
revel newe. 1508 Dunsar Fly fing 297 3it of new tressone, 
I can tell the tailis. 1560 Davs tr. Sleidane’s Commi. 91 
Thus was he hrought agayne in to anewe hope of a concorde. 
1607 SHaks. Com, 11. 1. 1 Tullus Auffidius then had made 
new head. 1674 Mitton P. LZ. (ed. 2) xu. 5 Ihe Archangel 
paus'd..; Then with transitton sweet new Speech resumes. 
1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I1l. 471 Upon a motion for a 
new trial, it was urged [etc.]. 1872 Raymono Séatist. Alines 
209 The quartz-mining enterprises..took a new start. 

b. Fresh, further, additional. 

1576 FLeminc Paxopl. Epist. 17, had rather cut off all old 
acquaintance with him,..then to seeke after newe friend- 
ship. 1580-1 Keg. Privy Council Scot. WN. 362 He obtenit 
confirmatioun of his said pensioun. ., with supplement of new 
gift and dispositioun thairof. 1667 Mitton 7. £. 11. 468 
(Fhey] still with vain designe New Babels, had they where- 
withall, would build. 1759 Gotpsm. Sce No. 2 Wks. (Globe) 
366/t The most calamitous events..can bring no new 
affliction. 1796 H. Hunter tr, St.-Prevrve's Stud. Nat, 
(1799) E11. 49 ‘This perception adds a new degree of prob- 
ability. 1849 Macautay //ist. Eng. v. 1.531 If he gave no 
new cause of displeasure. /did. 580 Commissions were issued 
for the levying of new regiments. 

c. Restored aficr demolition, decay, disappear- 
anee, etc. 

¢ 1000~- [see New Moon 1]. 1056-66 /nser. at Nirkdale 
CA. (Yorks), He hit let macan newan from grvnde. c¢ 1375 
Cursor Al. 23399 (Fairf.), Squa has our lorde be-fore vs hi3t 
Pat he sal new our bodismake. 1377 Lancu. 7.77. B. xvi. 
43 To fordone it on o day, and in thre dayes after Edefye 
it eft newe. 1483 Cath. Angl. 254/1 ‘Yo make Newe, novare. 
¢ 1600 Suaks. Sonn. Ixxvi, As the Sun is daily new and old. 
1697 Drvoen Virg. Georg. un. 476 Till the new Ram re- 
cetves th’ exalted Sun. 1859 ‘l’eNnyson Geraint 70 The new 
sun Beat thro’ the blindless casement of the room. 

4. Other than the former or old; different from 
that previously existing, known, or used. Also 
+ New and new, 

¢ 950 Lindisf. Gosp, Mark i. 27 Huzelc lar [is] dius. .niua 
(c 1000 Hwet is beos niwe lar]. /éid. John xiii. 34 Bebod 
niua ic seloiuh. c1ooo AExeric Hour, 1. 96 Pu bist zecized 
hiwum naman. ¢ 1205 Lay. 30701 Heo scupten heore lauerde 
znne nome neowe. a1300 Cursor M. 1975 A couenand 
neu ic hight to be. 1382 Wycutr 2 Cor. v.17 Oolde thingis 
han passid, and lo! alle thingis ben maad newe. 1526 
Lilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 150b, He shall haue a 
newe knowlege in his soule by grace. 1577-87 HoLins- 
HED Chron. I. 21/2 He must turne the leafe, and take 
out a new lesson. 1617 Moryson /fin. t. 271 Krom the 
Citie Armstat..we had a new measure of oates called 
Hemhd. 1644 Dicsy Nat. Sodies v. § 1. 33 The sides of it 
he inyned successiuely to new and new partes of the rare 
body that giueth way vnto it. 1667 Mitton 7. ZL. v. 676 
New Laws thou seest impos’d. 1781 Cowrer Conzersat. 
724 Partakers of a new ethereal hirth. 1835 T'Htrtwatt 
Grecce 1. 97 The Messenian legends of a new race of 
settlers. 1849 Macautay //ist. Eng. iii. I. qut It was then 
that Ray made a new classification of birds and fishes. 
1084 F. LTempce ANelat. Relig. § Set. v. (1885) 147 The New 
Testament contains not cay a new morality, it contains 
also a new account of human nature. K aA 

b. Of persons occupying a certain positton or 
relationship. 

¢1000 ELrric Exod. i. 8 SZemang bam aras niwe cing ofer 
Egipta land. ¢ 1200 OrmiN 7149 Pate Kalldisskenn genge, 
patt cumenn wass inntill hiss land An new king torr to 
sekenn. a1225 Leg. Kath. 2137 Mi neowe leofinon, Pe ich 
on wid luue leve. 1297 R. Grovc. Cévon. (Rolls) 7496 
Pus, lo, be englisse folc..come to a nywe louerd, pat more 
In rizte was. c 1386 Cuaucer Clerk's 7. 785 Of your newe 
wyf, god. .graunte yow wele. ¢1400 Solomon's Bk. Hisdom 
36 Pine olde frende pat pou fonded haste bileue pou for no 
Newe, 1563 Wenjet tr. Vincent. Livin. Wks, (S. T. S.) HH. 
12 The peple..entering vnhappelie to he refreschit in the 
cumpanie of thir neu techearis. 1590 SHAKS. Mids. Nu. 
i. 219 T’o seeke new friends and strange companions. 1630 
Cart. Smitu H’ks. (Arh.) 953 New Lords, new lawes. 1695 
Pepys Diary 19 June, After dinner, to my little new gold- 
smith’s. 1784 Cowper ask tt. 110 The sylvan SceueTe 


NEW. 


finds out A new possessor, and survives the change. 1863 
Geo. Exiot Romola ix, Sbe had beforehand felt an inward 
shrinking from a new guide. 

ce. Of places: Different from that previously 


inhabited or frequented. 

1387 Trevisa ///gdex (Rolls) 111. 287 What profizteb newe 
lond bere be flizt fleep nou3t thee)? 1594 Suaks. Rich. ///, 
un. ii, 46 That our swift-winged Soules may..follow him, To 
his new Kingdome. 1637 Mitton Lycidas 193 ‘To morrow 
to fresh Woods, and Pastures new. 1667 — 7. L. tv. 184 
A prowling Wolfe, Whom hunger drives to seek new haunt 
for prey. 1819 SHELLEY Ceuci v. 1. 89 ’Tis easy..for a 
country new.. l’o cbange the honours of abandoned Rome. 

d. Morally or spiritually changed. 

1533 Gau Richt Vay 31 Faith. .quhilk renwis the hart and 
makis ane nev man. 1552 /2. Cont Prayer, Conzmunion, 
Ye that do..intend to lead a new life following the Com- 
mandments of God. 1593 G. Harvey New Letter Wks, 
(Grosart) I. 274 If vnfaynedly he hath stripped-of the 
snakes skinne, and put-on the new man. 1677 Lapy 
Cuawortu in 12th Rep. Iist. ATSS. Comm. App. V. 43 
The Duchess) of Portsmouth..they say will lead a new 
lyfe. @1770 JortTIN Ser. (1771) VII. i. 19 Christians 
upon their repentance become new creatures. 

+e. Inclined to change or novelty. Ods. rare —. 

1500-20 Dunsar Poems xlv. 13 Scbo is so new of acquen- 
tance, The auld gais fra remembrance. 

5. Used with ¢he to distinguish the thing spoken 
of from something old, or already existing, of the 
same kind: a, Of institutions, practices, methods, 
etc., with implication of some change in the nature 


or character of these. 

In a number of cases this use of ¢he xezw has given rise to 
phrases witb a special meaning or applicatio 1; for examples 
see Church, connexion, husbandry, jet sb.’, law, learning, 
light, model, police, style, Testament, woman, world, 

cgoo tr. Beda’s Hist. u. iv. (Schipper) 127 Pere niwan 
cyricean, be of Angelcynne zesomnad wes. cgso Lindisf. 
Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 28 Dis is fordon blod min Szre niua 
Rewitnesse, 971 Blicki, Hom. 163 Se godspellere was 
faestnung zgper ze pre ealdan xz ze pare niwan. ¢1175 
Lamb. Hom. 85 Pet bod ba twa lazen be alde and fe 
nowe. ¢xzoo Orutn 15159 All Godess lare off e33berr 
boc, Off palde & off pe newe. axzz00 Cursor Al. 
12887 Pe ald testament hir-wit nu slakes, And sua be neu 
bigining takes. 1303R. Brunne //and, Synne 3212 fey.. 
haunte alle be newe gyse. 1390 Gower Conf. IIf. 6 Wher 
as I moste daunce and singe ‘The hovedance and carolinge, 
Or forto go the newefot. 1523 [CovERDALE] (¢7t/e) A Worke 
entytled of ye Olde God and the Newe, of the old faythe and 
the newe, of the olde doctryne and ye newe. 1590 Sir J. 
Ssuytu Disc, Weapons 33b, According to the newe fashion. 
1731 Puce Horse-Hoeing Husb, (1733) xix.263 Of Differences 
between the Old andthe New Husbandry. 1799 Med. Fru. 
II. 214 The new inoculation was Rrutcaintely: introduced 
in London. 1833 J. Hottanp A/anuf, Ae/al 11.12 The 
latter, indeed, frequently became .. victims to the new 
system. 1849 Grote Greece u. Ixvii. VIII. 450 The gradual 
transition of..the Old Comedy into the Middle and New Com- 
edy. 1898Sir E. Monson in Times 7 Dec. 5/1 We had not 
[then] heard so much of what is called the ‘new diplomacy’. 

b. Of things, places, or persons. 

¢893 K. AELFRED Oros. 1v. vi. 176 Com Hasterhal se niwa 
cyning of Cartainum. 971 Séickl. Hom. 163 Se niwa 
eorendel [wzes) Sanctus Iohannes. 1154 O. £. Chron. (Laud 
MS.) an. 1137 Martin abbot..brohte heom into be neuuze 
mynstre on S$. Petres mzsse dzi. 1362 Lanot. P. Pe. A.v. 
171 Clement be Cobelere caste of his cloke, And atte newe 
Feire he leyde hire to sulle. ¢ 1409 Chron. R. Glouc. (Rolls) 
9220 (MS. Bi, Pe king..ladde him to be newe wore, to a 
uayr castel & god. ¢1470 Gregory's Chron. (Camden) 223 
That fals Duke of Somersett .. stale owte of Walys.. 
towarde the Newecastelle. ¢ 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ay non 
iti. 89 Whan the newe tyme shall be come. 1568 GrAFTON 
Chron. 11. 167 In thie yere was..ended the newe worke of 
the Church of Westminster, to the ende of the Quire. 1596 
Suaks. 1 /7ex. /V, 11. i. 3 Charles waine is ouer the new 
Chimney. 1679 BepLtoe Pofpish Plot Ep. ajb, Yo fire the 
Water- Houses, and get the New River-Water stopt, if they 
can. 1774 Gotpsm. Wat. Hist. (1776) VII. 272 The re- 
mainder of the old aliment will be seen mixing with the new. 
1826 in E. H. Barker Parriana (1828) I. 380 It was at the 
time when the new jail was be:ng built. 1848 R. 1. WitBEr- 
FoRCE Doctr. (/ncarnation iii. (1852) 48 ‘The new Adam was 
..the type and pattern of the renewed ..cieation. 

e. In names of cities or countries. (Without he.) 

1500-20 Dunsar Poems |xxxviii. 10 Citie that some tyme 
cleped was New ‘Troy. 1535 CovErDALE Mev. xxi. 2 I Thon 
sawe that holy cite newe lerusalem come downe from God 
out ofheauen. 1604 EF. G[rimstone) D'Acosta's Hist. Indies 
vit. ii, 498 Where now they have discovered a kingdome 
they call New Mexico. 1687 A. Lovetctr. Bergerac’s Com, 
T/ist.8 It wasin New-France. 1719 W. Woop Surv, Trade 
280 They cannot Trade into the..South West Coast of New- 
Spain. 1761 Charac. in Ann. Reg. 10/1 There are a greater 
number of noblesse in New France than in all the other 
colonies put together. 1833 Penny Cycé. 1. 438/1 These 
concussions, which are very common about New Madrid, are 
felt..from New Orleans to the mouth of the Missouri. 

II. 6. Of recent origin or growth; that has 
not as yet existed long; + young. Also, of events 
or points in time: Recent, not long ago. 

¢ 825 Vesp. Psalter \xviii. 32 l.icad gode ofer caelf niowe. 
¢888 K. Airrep Boeth. xxv, Jif..heo blodes onbiriz3, heo 
forgit sona hire niwan taman. c 1000 Sax. Leechd, Il. 292 
Jenim pone neowran wyrttruman, delf up. c 1290 Sv. 
Michael 451 in S. &. Leg. 1. 312 Ase man may bi pe Mone 
i-seo, be 3wyle heo is neowe riz3t. 13.. Gay Warw. (A.) 739 
Bot on batow [hast newe dobing & art cleped kni3t wib-outen 
lesing, 741366 CHaucer Nom. Kose 856 She semede lyk a 
rose newe Ofcolour. a 1400-50 4 le.rander 1460 For he had 
nite hima nerand no3t bot o newtiine. 1507 Fustcs Alay & 
June 31 in Hazl. £.P. P. U1. 122 At the felde ende was pyght 
..A pauyllyon on the grasse fresshe and nue. 1523 Lp. 
Berners Froiss. 1. 587 Howe is it thus, in oure newe knyght- 
hode, that {etc.]? 1611 SHaks. Cyd. u. iil. 46 The Extle of 
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her Minion is too new, She bath not yet forgot him. 1785 
Putiurs Treat. [ndand Nav. 25 Rival Nations, especially 
the new States of America. 1845 T. Mttner Gallery Nat. 
642 The new red sand stone and carboniferous systems in 
Leicestershire. 1865 ‘l'ytor Early Hist. Man. 17 Thetwo- 
handed or French alphabet, generally used in England, is 
of newer date. 

b, Of articles of food or dtink: Freshly made, 
produced, or grown; not yet old or stale; be- 
longing to the fresh crop or growth. 

cgso Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. ix.17 Ne sendas win niwe in 
byttum aldum. 1362 Lanci. ?. Pe. A. vu. 287 ‘Til hit to 
heruest hizede pat newe corn com to chepynge. a 1400 
Pistill of Susan 99 With wardons winlich and walshe notes 
newe. ¢€1440 /’romp. Parv. 360/2 Nwe ale, celia. 1560 
A. Scorr Poems (S. T.S.) v. 31 Butter, new cheis, and beir 
in May. 1590 Suaxs. J/ids. N. tv. i. 40, 1 haue a venturous 
Fairy, That shall..fetch thee new Nuts. 1667 Mitton 
P.L. 1x. 1008 As with new Wine intoxicated both Tbey 
swim in mirth, @1756 Exiza Heywoop New Present (1771) 
133 Lay these into a stewpan with some new-milk, 1819 
SHELLEY Cyclops 188 Is ‘The new cheese pressed into the 
bulrush baskets? 1884 E. P. Roe in Harfer’s Mag. Aug. 
452/2 New potatoes, dug for the first time that day. 

c. Recently made; not yet used or worn; still 
unimpaired by use. 

c950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xxvii. 60 [He] sette dzt in 
byrgenne his niwe. /did. Luke v. 36 Ne aeniz pet esceapa 
from woedo niuue onsended on zewedo ald. ¢x205 Lay. 
7394 Peos [scipen}] weoren al neowe stronge & wel itreowe. 
@ 1300 Cursor M. 20214 Aneu smock scho did hir on. 1382 
Wye Fudg. xvi. 11 If 1 were boundun with newe coordis, 
the whiche weren not 3it in werk, I shal be feble. ¢x146z 
Wright's Chaste Wife 117 Felowe, where hadyst ey 
hatte That ysso feyre and newe? 1538-[see Broom sé, 3). 
1655 Futter Ch. /Jist. 1. v. § 39 Though they swept 
clean at the first, as new Besomes. 1703 Moxon Jfech, 
Eixerc. 242 They choose the newest, to wit, that which is 
newly drawn out of the Kiln. 1775 Jouxson Let, to Mrs. 
Thrale 22 May, The key is the newest of those two that 
liave the wards channelled. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xiv, A 
large bare-looking room, the furniture of wbich had no 
doubt been better when it was newer. 

d. Now first used for some purpose. 

1666 H. Stusse J/irac, Conformist 19 The Brewers either 
pover the same or new in again to fill up the Barrel. 1693 
Everyn De la Quint. Compl, Gard. 1. 27 [By] New Earth 
..I mean Earth never having seen the Sun...It is certain 
that this New Soil possesses..all the first Salt, which was 
given it at..the Creation. 

e. Recently inhabited or settled. 

1817 J. Brapsury 7razv, Amer. 331 In the early settle- 
ments..of new country, its progress tn improvements is slow. 
1823 J. F. Coorer Proncers viii, It was a term in common 
use throughout the new parts of the state. 1871 De Vere 
Americanisms 176 If he..must go to what is called New 
Lands, he has to he careful in his selection. 

7. Having or retaining the qualities of a fresh 
or recent thing; showing no sign of decline or 
decay. In later use esp. ever new. 

c1z20 Bestiary 76 Der be wurded heil & sund, & cumed 
utal newe. c12z50 (Hymn to Virgin in Trin. Coll, Hom. 
App. 257 Pi loue is euer iliche neowe. a@ 1300 Cursor AJ, 
16557 Pis tre.. bai fand..als neu and fress als it on stouen 
ware. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 8688 3our 
mercy schal hem be newe. 1496 fysshynge w. Angle 
(1883) 32 As longe as they ben quycke & newe tbey ben 
fyne. 1610 Saks. Temp, u. il, 28 A very ancient and fish- 
like smell; a kinde of not of the newest poore-lohn. 1626 
Bacon Sylva (J.), Men, after long emaciating diets, wax 

lump, fat, and almost new. 1667 Mitton ?. LZ. v. 19 
Fieaens last best gift, my ever new delight. 1711 Pore 
Yemp. Fame 51 Yhese ever new, nor subject to decays, 
Spread, and grow brighter. 1781 Cowrer Charity 326 All 
..to pursue Still prompt him, with a pleasure always new. 
1877 M. ARNOLD Switzerland, Parting, Yo tbee only God 
granted A heart ever new. : 

8. Having but recently come into a certain state, 
position, or relationship. 

New chum: see Cuum sé. 

e¢goo tr. Bxda's Hist, 1. xxii. (Schipper) 295 Swa swipe 
swa pa niwan cristenan 3a gyt bit niman mihton. 1387 
‘Trevisa /ligden (Rolls) VII. 263 As he bat was a newe man 
..and knewe nou3t pe customs and pe usages of Engelond. 
1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv, 180 So is hit..of new 
officers, that like ben to newe hungri flies. ¢1489 Caxton 
Sounes of Aynton ii. 65 So departed the newe knyghtes. 
21533 Lo. Berners //z0n \xit. 217 The new brydes lay 
togyther in grete pleasure all that nyght. 1590 Sir J. 
Smytu Disc. Weapons 47 b, Tbe shot of them..scare newe 
soldiors and nouices of warre. 1665 J. Wess Stone-Heng 
(1725) 63 he Evidence of our Claim shall be well attested, 
not by New-men, but such as..speak of their own Know- 
ledge. 1714 MANnpeEvtLte Fable Bees (1723) 314 If such a 
New-Beginner has but alittle Pride.. be is soon mortify’d in 
the Vestry. 1849 Macautay Hist. Eng, vi. II. 20 James's 
parliament contained a most unusual proportion of new 
members. @ 1860 Acs. Smttu Aled. Student (1861) 14 The 
new man does not enter mucb into society. 

b. Const. ¢o a thing. 

1697 DrybDEN Virg. Georg. tv. 30 New to the Pleasures of 
their native Spring. 17z5 Pore Odyss. tv. 861 Twelve young 
mules... New to the plough, unpractis'd in the trace. 1853 
*C. Bene’ Verdant Green xi, Mr. Verdant Green was quite 
new to round bowling. 1884 7imes (weekly ed.) 10 Oct. 
3/3 The Government was new to office. 

c. Fresh from some place, state, or operation. 

1700 Drypen To Duchess of Ormond 102 Nor dare we 
trust so soft a messenger, New from her sickness, to that 
northern air. 1833 Tennyson Dream [air Wom. 60 
Branches fledged with clearest green, New from its silken 
sheath. 1896 Pad? Mall Alag. Nov. 316 It was a Tbursday 
and I was new from the razor. eee. 

9. That has just recently risen to distinction or 
notice ; not belonging to a noted family. 

1611 B. Jonson Catiline 1. i, A new man, as I am styled 
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in Rome, Whom you have dignified. 1670 G. H. //is¢. 
Cardinals 1. u. 156 Lorenzo Raggi..is descended of a new 
Family in Genoa, 1709 Swirr Adv. Kelig. Wks. 1755 U1... 
106 Nine in ten. .are younger brothers, or new men. 174 
Mippveton Cicero (1742) 1.i. 4 A New Man, not that his 
Fainily was new or ignoble. 1849 Macauxay //ist. Eng. i. 
I. 38 There were new men who bore the highest titles, 1890 
Spectator 25 Jan., A family that is really ‘new’ is generally 
delighted to be mistaken for an old family. 

IT. 10. Comé. a. New-old, both new and old 
through revival, repair, or imitation. Also, + 2ew- 
ew, very new. 

1592 G. Harvey Jour Lett. iv. Wks. (Grosart) I. 233 Our 
new-new writers, the Loadstones of the Presse. 1662 St1L- 
LINGFL, Orig, Sacre 1. vi. § 5 Thus Annius puts a good face 
on his new-old Authors. 1798 CHARLOTTE Smit bing. Philos. 
II. 34 Hopes were given my father that Lord and Lady 
Daventry would. .stay a fortnight with him at his new-old 
castle, 1824 Miss Mitrorn ¢ dédage Ser. 1. (1862) 229 “he 
same pot..witb which he furbished up our new-old pony- 
chaise. 1876 Geo. Extor Dax, Der. xxxv, As for most of 
your new-old building [etc.}. 

b, With substantives, forming attributive com- 
pounds, as xew-charter man, etc. 

1684 Luttrett Brief Rel. (1857) 1. 307 A contest between 
the old charter men and the *new charter men. 1683 Moxon 
Mech, Exerc., Printing 37 There are two sorts of Presses 
in use, viz, the old fashion and the *new fashion. 1729 
Swirt Direct. Serz., Footman Wks. 1751 X1V. 45 Learn 
all the new-fashion Words. 1899 S. ButLer Shaks. Sonn. 
97_A sub-didactic, *new-leaf, good-resolution tone. 1898 
Allbutt’s Syst, Aled. V. 756 Bouillaud classified pericardial 
friction sounds as grazing, *new leather sound, and grating. 
1685 Drypen Theocritus t. Misc. 11. 358 Adainty Kid, anda 
large *New-milk Cheese. 1887 ald Mall G. 1 Jan. 2/1 
All naval Powers have provided their ships with..*new- 
type guns. 1847 Tennyson Princ. tv. 466 Clainour grew 
As ofa *new-world Babel. 1856 Howexts ! enet. Life xi. 
169, I doubt if even these would save them from the pew- 
world pigs. 1886 W. J. Tucker £. Lurofe 141 Hair-brained, 
new-world notions of independence. 

c. In derivatives ot the type mew-xraist, new- 
birthite, new-schoolish, etc. 

1872 Bacenot Physics & Pol. (1876) 193 *New zraists, 
who want their new zra started forthwitb. 18:0 CoLERIDGE 
in Lit, Rem, (1839) 1V. 342 The very term by which the 
German *New-Birthites express it is enough to give one 
goose-flesh. 1844 T. Parxerin Weiss Life & Corr. 1. 244 
Here they concoct one of the hest journals in Germany. It 
is Hegelian and *new-schoolish of course. 1838 J AcKSoN tr. 
Krummacher's Elisha ix. 201 Many other things are *New 
Testamental and remind us of the Gospel. 1851 Loweiu 
Lett. I. 212 Genoa,—a very fit place for us *New-Worlders 
to land at. 1893 Patmore Ketigio Pocte 206 Perhaps the 
unkindest hit in her book is that in which she laugbs at 
tbe *New- Worldling. 

B. aésol. or as sb. 

1. That which is new. 

888 K, /Ecrrep Doeth. vii. §2 Wenst pu bet hit hwet niwes 
sie..? agoo WARFERTH tr. Gregory's Dial. 4 Selamp be 
aht niwes [v. r. eniz ping niwes)? ¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke 
v. 36 Elles pat niwe slit, & se niwa scyp ne hylpé pam eal- 
dan. ¢12z50 Gen. & E.t.250 Dis dai was ford in reste wrogt, 
Ilc kinde newes ear was brog[t] 13.. Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 
1407 [They agreed) hor cheuysaunce to chuunge, What 
newez so bay nome, at na3t quen bay metten. 

160rx WeEEVER A/irr, Mart, A3b, Man’s memorie, with 
new, forgets the old ; One tale is good, untill anothers told. 
1819 SHELLEY Pefer Sed? 3rd v. ii, All things he seemed to 
understand, Ofold or new. 1875 Wuitxey Life Lang. 266 
The actual creation of the new in speech is..very rare. 
1881 Jowett 7 hucyd. 1. 45 As in the arts, so also in politics, 
the new must always prevail over tbe old. 

b. A new thing. 7are. 

¢1470 Harpinc Chron. rxxxvii. xi, We wyll not chaunge 
for your doctrine ne lore, ‘There shall no newe emong vs 
been abused. 1887 Merepitu Ballads & P. 147 An unborn 
New, ‘lo make the plagues afflicting us tbings past. 

2. Zhe new of the moon, the time at which the 
moon is new (see NEw MooN). Now vare. 

1398 TreEvisa Barth. De P. R. Vv. Wiii. (Bodl. MS.), Greete 
scarsete berofin be new of be mone. 1523 Firzuers. Husd. 
§ 68 Whether it were gette in the newe of tbe mone or in 
the olde of tbe mone. 1572 BossewELL Armorie u. 48 Apes 
..are merye, and rejoice at the newe of the moone, 1610 
MarkuamM AZasterf. tt. civ. 388 Shooe him in tbe new of the 
moone. 1682 Riders Brit. Merlin Jan., Set all kind of.. 
.. Fruit-trees in the New of the Moon. 1728 PEMBERTON 
Newton's Philos. 200 The moon would be nearer the earth 
at the new and full, thanin the quarters, 1805 in Kittredge 
Old Farmer's Alimanack (1904) 313 Apple trees..should be 
set out in the new of the moon. 

+3. For, of, or on the new, anew, afresh. Obs. 

¢ 1395 Plow:mnan's T. 926 Gaye gownes, That mot be shape 
for the newe. 1399 Lancu. Ach. Redeles ur. 161 Yt was 
y-sent sone to shape of tbe newe. 1450 Paston Lett. 1.172, 
I pray you that the said maters may be called uppon of the 
new. 1535 COVERDALE 2 Sam, xxiv. 1 The Lorde was wroth- 
fully displeased of y® new agaynst Israel. 

tb. On the new, something novel. Obs. rare, 

1485 Digby Plays (1882) t. 338 Thu make me a knyght, 
that were on the newe ! 

4. Of new. +a. Of late, recently; newly. Ods. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xtv. 92 The castell wele wes stuffit 
tben Of-new with wittale and vith men. ¢ 1386 CHAUCER 
Clerk's 7, 882 Ther can no man..ben half so trewe As 
wommen been, but it be falle of-newe. ¢1470 HENry 
Wallace vui, 585 The men he tuk, that come tll hym off 
new, Gydys to be. 1579 FENTON Guicciard, 736 Regiments 
of Italians leavyed of newe. 1609 Skene Keg. Maj. i 
118 b, Qvba is made of new the Kings Burges..sall sweare 
to be .. trew to the King. 1669 R. Montacu in Buccleuch 
MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 444 The Suisses..are of new 
strictlier engaged, and more in the French interest than ever. 
1728 [see ANEw adv. 3). 

b. Afresh, over again. 


ae 


Now rare. 


NEW. 


Also rarely on new: see ANEW adv. 1. 

1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) 1, xvi. (1859) 27 Here ne may 
ther none aduocate be procured of newe. 1490 Caxton 
Eneydos W. 151 The chyeff capytaynes..beganne the medle 
and the crye of newe, 1542 Uvact Zrasm. Apoph. 67 by 
this meanes thei wer reconciled of newe. 2651 tr. De-/as- 
Coveras’ Don Fenise 270 He was much satisfied, and of new 
obliged to love me. @1715 Burner Own Time, (1724) 1. 
6 Lasting feuds and animosities, which upon every turn are 
apt to ferment and to break out of new. 1752 J. LoutHian 
Form of Process (cd. 2) 79 A Warrant obtained for im- 
prisoning him of new. 1827 Scott .Vafoleou Ixix, His atten- 
tion was of new sunimoned. 1865 [see ANEW adv, 1a). 

+e. By new arrangement, appointment, ete. ; 


with some change or alteration. Ods. 

¢ 1400 Rom, Kose 5169 Either must I love or hate. And if 
I hate men of newe [etc.]. 1485 Rolls of Parit, VI. 304/1 
Suche Assignements as oure sald Soveraine Lord shall of 
newe make and appointe. 1523 Lo. Derxers / rors. I. clxi. 
197 This oidynaunce they had made of newe, that the 
frenchmen knewe nat of. ¢ 3543-82[sce ANEW adv. 4}. 1658 
W. Burton Jitu. Anton, 164 Then it was of new called 
Augusta. 

+d. Shortly, soon. Obs. rare—. 

e100 Lancelot 935 (Glif ine leif to ga To the assemble, 
wich sal be of new. 

+New, v. Ols. Forms: 1-2 niwian, (1 
neowian), 3 niwe; 4-6 newe, (4 neu, 5 neewe, 
mwyn, Sc. nev), 5-6 new. [OE. szzwian, f. 
niwe NEw a.,=MDu. nuwen (Du. -niewwer), OS. 
niwian (nigean), MLG. nygen, OUG. niwén 
(MHG, xfuiwen, niwen, G. -newen)>, ON. (endr)- 
nyja, Goth. (ana) nitjar.) 

7 trans. To renew, to tnake new. 

Common in r4-1sth c. in a variety of conlexts. 

a goo CynewuLr £éene 940 (Gr.), Ne pearft du swa swide 
..Sar niwigan & sace raran, ¢ 1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 192 
Swa pxt du peah aghwylce dag pone drenc niwie. a@ 1122 
O. E. Chron, (Laud MS.) an, 1064 He niwade per Cnutes 
laze. ¢ 1220 Bestiary 55 Kiden i wille Se ernes kinde,..wu 
he newed his gudhede. a 1300 Cursor AL. 23399 He sal neu 
vr bodis slike, pai sal be till lis aun like. ¢ 1380 Wycuir 
Sel. Wks. 1. 49 Al pe chirche of men and aungels is newid 
bi pe Incarnacioun. a 1450 Mvrc 642 Thow moste chawnge 
pyn oyle also pat pey mowe be newed bo. 1503 in 7rans. 
Roy. Mist. Soc. (1902) 153 The seyd Walter newed a pond 
of his. @ 1555 Horcumees Three Serm, ii. Wks, (Parker 
Soc.) 25: The sacraments also be newed and changed. 

refl. ¢1230 Bestiary 123 Neddre is te name; dus he him 
newed. ; 

2. tnir. To become new again, renew itself. 

@1300 Cursor AL. 20336 Now me neus al mi wa. 33... 
Propr. Sanct, (Vernon MS.) in Herrig Archiv LXXXLI. 
83/2 But gicine of whete in corpe dye, hit schal not newe. 
¢1400 tr. Secreta Secrct., Gov. Lordsh.73 Neyt ys hoot and 
moyst,..And berynne newys pe blood. a 1500 Chanmer's 
Dreme C.’s Wks. (1561) 242 Every day her beaute newed. 

b. Used of the ycarly renewal of produce or 


increase of stock. 

a1400 Minor Poems fr. Vernon ALS. xxxvit. 524 [Let a 
man] of al pat newe hiin be sere do his tibinge. c¢ 1460 
Towneley Myst. vi. 57 Of all that newes me rightwys tend 
shall I gifthe. 1496 /estiad (WW. de W ) Sentence General, 
Tythes..of al maner bestis that are newyng. /é/d., Of hay 
also often as it newes. 

c. ‘Yo fall (constantly) to (one). 

1399 Lanot. Rich. Redelvs wv. 6 Ne for-feyturis fele pat 
felle in his daies, Ne be nownagis pat newed fi euere, 

Ilence | Newed ff. a. Obs. rare. 

21440 Found, St. Bartholomew's (¥..¥. T.$.) 31 Of them 
that runne toreligione with an ynwarde newydde deuocyone. 

New (niz), adv. Forms: 1 niwe, 3-6 newe, 
(5 neewe), 4 neu, 5-new. [OL. xziwe, f. the adj.J 
+I. In ordinary adverbial uses. Now Oés. 

1. Newly, recently, lately. 

971 Blickd. 7.’0m. 247 Forpon pe we niwe syndon to bissum 
aeleafan gedon. 1307 Léegy £uw. /, i, Herkneth to my 
song, Of duel] that Deth hath diht us newe. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer 
Merch. 7. 582 His berd..sharp as brere, For he was shave al 
newe in his manere. ¢ 1440 Alpi. Tales 202 He saw a pope 
at hight Benett, att wold new be dede. ¢ 1470 Henry 
Wallace yt. 134 ‘Quhy, schir’, he said, ‘come yhe nocht 
new our se?’ 1562 Ikevwoop /’row. & Epier. (1874) 92 A 
man from a fever recovered new His greedy appetite could 
noteschew. 1595 SHAKs. Join it i. 233 Even before this 
truce, but new before. 

2. Anew, afresh, ovcr again. 

1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 3029 Gode Jawes pat were aleyd, 
nywehelet make, @ 1300 Cursor AL. 26921 Sin pis sinn was 
neuer forgiuen, nedinges most it neu be scriuen. ¢ 1385 
Craucer L. G. IV. Prol. 103 My bisy goost, that thursteth 
alwey newe To seen this flour. ¢ 1430 /’ol. Rel. & L. Poems 
(1903) 195 Pou haste slayn pi lord, And euery day pou 
woundist me newe, ¢1470 Henry MWVallace x1. 1224 His 
fatell hour I will nocht fen3e new. 1523 [itzuers. A/ush. 
$ 126 They must nedes be dryuen newe and hardened 
agayne. 1599 Suaks. //en. V,1v. i. 311, I Richards body 
haue interred new, 1615 DroweLt Joham, Linpost. t. § 18 
This statute was commanded new againe. 

b. New and new, cvcr anew, over and over. 

1374 Cnaucer Sroylus iu. 116 Pandare weep... And 
poked ever his nece newe and newe, ¢ 1430 Syr Gener. 
(Roxb.) 638 Hir sorow encresed new and new. a@ 1529 
Skecton ?, Sparowc 896 She floryssheth new and new In 
bewte and vertew. a1sq4z Wyatt Port, Vhs. (1858) 191 
Chastisings .. that new and new begin With thousand fears 
the heart to strain and bind. 

Preceding, and closely connccted (in later 
use hyphened) with, the qualtfied word. 

3. With pa. pples. used attributively, in the 
sense of ‘ Newly, recently, freshly ’. 

Common only after 1550, and esp. after Shakespeare, who 
has about a score of examples, as newecrowned, -dated, 
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delivered, cukindled, -heatcd, etc. In later use the number 
of such combs. is practically unlimited; a large collection 
from various writers is given in Jodrell’s dictionary. Those 
which have most frequently been employed will be found 
here in their alphabetical places as main words. 

In OF. a few combs. of this type appear with the bare 
adj. stem ufiw-, 2iz-, ul-,as ufityriyd new.tarred, 2f(i0)- 
cealct new-chalked, ufzdacen, new-baked ; with these com- 
pare the numerous ON, forms in y-, as nyfundinn, -gefinn, 
etekinsn, etc. 

a. With the pa. pples. of trans. verbs, as xew- 
accepled, -adopled, -dropped, -engendered, etc. 
61375 Sc. Ley. Saints x), (Ninian) 406 Caile & leikis faire 
..cuminyne of nev sawiue seide. r501 Douctas Pal. 
#lon. Prol. vii, The purgit air with new engendrit heit. 
151s Barctay &géoges w, Suche other newe forged Muses 
nine, 1570 T. Nortox tr. Nozwed's Catech. (1853) 114 Other- 
wise we should daily forge ourselves new-feigned religions. 
16z0 VENNER Via Recta vii. 115 The ripe and new-gathered 
Mulberries. 1684 T. Burnet 7he. Earth 1.263 When he 
came toact upon this new-erected stage. 1726 Pore Odyss. 
xvi. 66 My new-accepted guest I huste to find. 1775 S. J. 
Pratt Liberal Opin. xxvit. (1783) I. 177 Discovering a fat 
new-shorn pate. 31800 Worpsw. Srothers 338 lie had gone 
forth among the new-dropped Jainbs. 1825 J. NicHoLson 
Operat, Mechanic 766 A mixture of new-slaked lime with 
beer. 185: H. Metvicre ft ‘taée xi, Illuminated by the 
flame of the new-litlamp. 1897 Mary Kincstey IV. Africa 
32 You can’t want new-dug graves daily. 
b. With the pa. pples. of intrans. verbs, as 
new-bloomed, -calved, -deparied, -flown, etc. Also 


+ uew-(pslart. 

1548 Hatt Chron., Edw. [1,192 The husbandman ought 
first to tast of the new growen frute. 1570 Foxe A. & AL. 
(ed. 2) 172 The lyke..reason of late renued by a certayne 
newe start Englysh Clarke. 1618 Basnevelt's A pol. Ded. 
Az The tottering and extreme ruine of the new vpstart 
Arminians. a 1649 Drusa. of Hawrn. Poems Wks. (1711) 
2 The locks of amber Of new bloom’d sicamores. a 1700 
Ken L/ymuotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 IL. 44 Bright Gabri.l 
new-departed Souls collects. 1775 G. Waite Sedborne xiii, 
To make sad havock .. among the new-flown swallows. 
1785 Burns aud Fp. to Ff. Lapra‘k i, Whyle new-ca'd kye 
rowte atthe stake. 1819 Suetcey /rometh. Und. . i. 148 
The white dew on the new-bladed grass. 1846 Prowe1T 
Prometh. Bound 42 Yo cower beneath These new-grown 
gods. 1884 T. Srenoy Sport //iehd. vil. 80 Clean, new-run 
sva-trout are often caught.. with small fly. ; 

4. Similarly with pa. pples. (and some adjs.) 
uscd precizatively, or placed after the noun. 

Shakespeare has about a dozen examples of this use; as 

new-adopted, -begot, -burned, etc. 
a 134° Hampote Psalter Cant. 516 Sere errours .. new 
broght thorgh entysynge of pe deuyll. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints xlix.(Thecta) 302 Pane fand scho thainyrum nev ded. 
¢ 1385 Cuaucer Clerk's Prol. 3 Ve ryde as coy and stille, as 
dooth a imayde Were newe spoused. c¢ 1400 MAUNDEV. 
(Roxb.) xxxi. 140 Pai ware..so fresch as pai had bene even 
new deed. c¢ 1440 AUph. Tales 77 He broght paim owder a 
swyne ora schepe new slayn. 1480 Bury Wills (Camden) 
€5 Yhe colage of preestes newe bildid within the town of 
Gury. 158% Pertig tr. Guacco’s Civ. Cont. 1. (1586) 1 b, 
fie., found him at the table, Lut new dined, 1588 J. Uvacr 
Diotrephes Arb.) 31 He is but newe gone out of the gate, 
1600 FAIRFAX asso xx, xlvi, Like a man new-turn'd to 
marble stone. 1663 GerniEr Counsel 28 Stone. .new taken 
out of the Quarry, 1€84 T. Burnet The. Earth 1. 289 
Every hypothesis that is new-propos'd and untri‘d.  @ 1711 
Ken Aymnariune Wks, 1723 11. 117 Atlotting Mansions 
ev'ry Day, For all new-stript of Clay. 1742 Younc WV¢. 7 /. 
1x. 130% .As new-awak’d, I lift A more enlighten'deye. 1792 
Cowrer /iad 11. 53 lis fleecy vest New-woven he put on. 
1817 Keats / stvod tiptoe 8 Theclouds were pure and white 
as flocks new-shorn, 1859 Tennyson Geraint & Enid 862 
As sullen as a beast new-caged. 1870 Bryant //iad II. xv. 
sor The horse-hair crest New-tinged with purple, 

5. With pa. pples. used predtcatively in the sense 
of ‘ Anew, afresh’. 

Common in, and after, Shakespeare. Cotgrave uses such 
forms to render a number of French pa. pples. in rve-, as 
* reaplani, new-levelled’. 

@ 1300 Cursor Jf. 20215 Quen scho was schod and neu 
clad, To ihesu crist a bone scho badde. 11370 Nodt. Cicyle 
54 Thy crowne schalle be newe schorne. 1470-85 Matory 
arthur xut. xvii. 636 Syr Percyuale. .knewe hym not, for 
he was newe desguysed. 1485 Rutland Papers (Camden) 23 
The King, thus unaraied,..shalbe by the said Chamberlayn 
new arraied. 1533 Lo. Berners //uon xxxvi. 113 AM. 
horses let to be newshode. 1581 J. Bett Haddon's Ausw. 
Osor. 415 Such .. must be newskowred in the Popes 
Purgatory. 1587 Gotpinc De Alornay xvii. (1592) 274 Vo 
be as it were newfurbished, to scoure of the great Rust. 
1641 Sir E. Derixe Sf. on Nelig. xi. 38 ‘That was revised, 
and new senced byus. 1663 HeatH Alagel/am (1672) 112 
The same day..he was new proclaimed. 1706 Pore Let. to 
IPycherley 10 Apr., Some [verses]..I have entirely new 
express'd. 1733 P. Lixpsay Juterest Scot. 195 They put 
a-shore their Nets to be repair'd and new-barkt. 1802-12 
Bextuam Ration. Judic. Evid, (1827) VW. 351 The bill 
«. coines back to be new tinkered up by the same hand. 
1847 Mrs. Cartyte Lett, 1, 394 When the parlour is new- 
papered. 1859 Lv. Lytton MWanderer (ed. 2) 180 The 
streets are new-peopled: the morning is bright. 

b. Placed after a noun or pronoun. 

[1590 Seenser /. Q. 1. vi. 44 Then backe to fight againe, 
new breathed andentire.} 1593 SHaks. Asch. L/, 1. i. 31 Me 
thinkes I am a Prophet new inspir'd. 1636 Massincer 
Bashful Lover v.i, Here he comes, With his officers, new- 
rigged. a@ 1661 Futter Worthies (1840) Il. 412 So many 
houses daily, new-dipt, assume to themselves new names. 
1705 Aooison /taly Wks. 1721 II. 11 A St. Bartholomew, 
new-flead, with his skin hanging over his shoulders. 1767 
S. Paterson A nother Trav. I. 288 The self-same picture, 
new modified. 1796 Burney J/em. Mefastasio II, 91 You 
will receive four of my first dramas, new written. 1827 
Keste Chr. Y., Burial Dead, Vhen cheerly to your work 
again With hearts new-brac’d and set. 1897 W. Watson 
in Weston. Gaz. 16 July 3/1 Behold him Rise, new-fanged. 


—— 
a 


NEW-BROACHED. 


6. With active forms of transitive verbs, in the 
same sense, 

Also freq. in Cotgrave to render French verbs in re-. 

1442 Nolls of Parlt. V. 44/1 And ther with. .newe editie 
and bilde anothir Brigge. 1570 Norton 4 Sachville’s 
Gorboduc Printer to Rdr., They..haue..new apparelled, 
trimmed and attired her. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. ii. 17 
Streams of purple bloud new die tbe verdant fields. 1633 
Foro Srokex #f. v. ili, Thus I new-marry him, whose wife } 
am. 1666 Preys Diary 13 June, She had new-whitened the 
house all below stairs. 1713 STEELE Guard. No. 84 ? 2 
Tbey will new-plait and adjust your neckcloth. 1745 P. 
Tuomas Jrul, Anson's Voy. 299 The Commodore sent 
Assistance to get her off and new-moor her. 1771 Foote 
Maid of B.1. Wks. 1799 11. 213 To scour and new-line the 
coachman and footman’'s old frocks. 1803 Adin. Rev. WH. 
36 The whole nation exerting itself to new-floor the Govern- 
inent-house. 1833 N. Arnotr Piysics (ed. 5) Hi. 119 
Separating, combining, and new-modifying them to serve to 
him most useful purposes. @ 1861 Mrs. Browntnc Vold in 
Law vii, He thinks that..he'll new-stamp the ore? 

7. With pres. pples. of intransitive verbs used 
attributively, as sew-appearing, -blecding, -break- 
tng, -budding, etc. Also new-emergent. 

1594 Snaks, Ach, 11, 1v. iv. 10 My vnblowed Flowres, 
new appearing sweets. 1597 — Lover's Compl. 153 Experience 
for me many bulwarks builded Of proofs new-bleeding. 
1610 Donne /’seudo-martyr 327 Not vpon new emergent 
matter, but vpon better knowledge of the former. 1669 
Dayven Tyrannic Love iw. i, We slide on the back of 
a new-falling star. 1726 Pore Oc’yss. xix. 703 Down her 
pale cheek new-streaming sorrow flows. 1827 Byron J/an- 
Sred u, ii, On the swift whirl of the new-breaking wave. 
@ 31861 Croucn London [dyll 37 Odours of new-budding 
rose. 3895 Outing (U.S.) XXVI. 443/1 Patches of the new- 
starting rushes. 

8. With verbal sbs. rare. 

3484 Churchw. Acc. Wigtoft, Line. (Nichols 1797) 78 
Paide fur neweshotyng of the grete bell claper, 1614 
Corcr., Reedification, a..reedifying, new-building. 1700 
C. Nesse dutid. Armin. (1827) 106 Hf conversion be a new- 
begetting..then fallen man hath no free-will. 

Newalty, variant of NewreLty Oés. 

New'-bear, a. ial, Also 7,9 new-bare, 9 
-bay’d. [ad. ON. *szyder (MDa. and mod. Norw. 
nyber; Icel. nybvra, -beringr sb.), f. ny- new + 
-ber (cf. ON. sé0- and snemmbwr), {. bera to BEAR. ] 
Of a cow: That has newly calved. 

1615 Markuam Lug, L/onsew, 106 ‘Those Kine are said to 
be deepest of milke, which are new bare; that is, which 
haue but lately calued. 1856 THourson list. Boston 716. 
1877 .V. HI’, Linc. Gloss., New-bay'it cow, a cow which has 
veryrecently had a calf. 1885 S. 1/7. Linc. Gloss, s.v.,' Two 
newbear cows, two rearing calves’; or ‘ New-bare cow, two 
reared calves’. 

New-blown, //.z. [New adv. 3.] 

1. Of flowers: Just come into bloom; newly 
opened. Also fig. 

a 1667 Cowtey (J.), Allin that new-blown age which does 
inspire Warmth in themselves. @ 1706 Otway Ovid's Lf. 
Lhxdra 142 Who would not pluck the new-blown blushing 
Rose? 1740 J. Mitcer Jahon. ii, Converting the sweet 
Flow'r of new blown Hope To deadly Night-Shade. 1795- 
1814 Worosw. £.rcurs. 1v. 497 A bee That..thither soars, 
to feed On new-blown heath. 1809 Mankin Git Blas xi. 
vi. Ps, I put my new-blown honours in my pocket. 

2. Of bubbles: Just blown. 


3747 Jouxson Pret, at Opening Theaire Royal, Hard is 
his lot, that here by Fortune plac’'d Must..chase the new- 


blown bubbles of the day. 
New-born, #//. a. [New adv. 3: cf. MDu. 


niejboren, OHG, niwiboran (MUG. atuwe-, 
niuborn), ON. nyborinn.) 

1. Just born; newly brought forth. 

@ 1300 Cursor AL. 1342 A new born barn lay in be croppe. 
¢ 1460 Jowneley Alyst, xiv. 292 He shalt never haue myght 
to me, That new borne Jad. 1535 Coverpace Jats, i. 2 
Where is the new borne kynge of the Iues? 1570 GoocEe 
Kirchmeyer’s Papal Ningdom w. (880) 45 The crying 
noise of Iupiter new borne. 1629 Mitton //ymn Nativ. 
xi, Efarping in loud and solemn quire,..to Heav'’ns new- 
born Heir. 1697 Drvpen Viry. Georg. 1. 501 The Nurse- 
ling spare, Nor exercise thy Rage on new-born Life, 1764 
Burn Poor Laws 228 A Chinese, according to their laws, 
may cast his new born child into the river. 1801 Afed. Frud. 
V.479 The new-born animal staggers in walking and stand- 
ing. 1885 A. Wincnett IVadlks Geol. Fieké 316 Vhe mother- 
fowl calls her new-born chicks. 

b. fransf. and fg. in various senses. 

21586 Sipxey (J.), ‘lo give the new-born letters both to 
death and burial. axz6s50 Crasuaw (J.), He saw heav'n 
blossom with a new-born light. 1781 Cowrer //ofe 170 
Nothing else can nourish and secure His newborn virtues. 
1827 Kester Chr. V., JWJonday in Faster Week, ‘Yhe new- 
born rill Just trickling from its mossy bed. 1878 Huxtey 
Physiogr. 136 When rain fell upon this new-born land. 

Bom anew; fg. regenerated. Also aédsol, 

€1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxit. (Fustin) 614 (He} mad hyme 
pane as to cryst a now-borne mane. 1590 SPENSER /. Q. 
1. xi, 3 So new this new-borne knight to battell new did 
rise. 1593 Suaks, Lucrece 1190 My shaine so dead, mine 
honour is new-born. 1620 Quartes Feast of th ormes 
(1638) 34 Once more the voice..Came downe from heaven 
to Jonah new born man, To re-baptized Jonah. 1726 Pore 
Odyss. xx. 296 These aged nerves with new-born vigour 
strung. 1768 WesLtey Jru/. 5 May (1827) III. 310 The 
number of the new-born Is increased. 

New-broached, ///. a. [NEw adv. 3.] Newly 
opened up, brought forth, etc. 

1547, 1612 [see Broacnep Apé, a.2}. 1645 QUARLES Sol, 
Recant. w. 34 Tbey shall..leave a Tang Vpon thy new- 
broach'd Honor. a@1j00 Crercu Lucretius (1715) Pref., 
The very Arguments..are revived afresh, and alledg'd to 
justifie new-broach’d Opinions. Hae, 


NEW-BROKE. 


New-broke(n, ///. a. [New adv. 3.] Newly 
broken (also with -2¢/, -z77). 

1660 SHarrock I’egetables 21 The flax seed issowen upon 
new broken ground. 1707 Mortimer A/ush, (1721) I. 128 
They commonly sow. .1f new-broke-up Ground, two Bushels 
anda Peck. 1765 ATuseumt Rust. 1V. xi. 178 Burnet will 
not do innew-broke-up land. 1844 H. Sternens LA, Farm 
II. 217, I groomed a new-broke-in blood filly for four months, 


New-built, 77/7. a. [New adv. 3.] Freshly 
or recently built; rebuilt. Also fg. 

1596 SHaks. Yam, Shr. v. ii. 118 Her new built vertue 
and obedience. 1597 Warner Alb. Exg., Aeucidos 330 In 
a new-built Fortresse. 1630 Drayron Noah's Flood 96 
Hauing sented out Noah's new-built Arke. 1715 Leoni 
Palladio’s Archit. (1742) 11. 100 Warming their new-built 
Houses. 1827 G. Hiccins Celtic Druids 44 Their grand 
and new-built city. 1856 Kincstey Heroes, Argouauts v. 
133 What is this new-built town? 

New'cal(d, f//. 2. Sc. and zorth, dial. Also 
8 nuckle, 9 neucle(d, newkeld,etc. [For zew- 
calved (see NEW adv. 3b), or perh. ad. ON. 
*tkelfd.) Ofacow: That has newly calved. 

1719 Ramsay Richy & Sandy 72 Nuckle kye stand rowting 
in the loans. 1725 — Gentle Sheph. mi. iti, My faulds con- 
tain twice fifteen forrow nowt, As mony newcal in my byres 
rowt. 1801 W. Beatrie Frats of Tinie Parings (1873) 67 
(E. D. D.), A new-cal’ cow to fill my byre. 1829 Brocketr 
N.C. Gloss. (ed. 2), Neweal-cow, a cow newly calved, 
[Also in recent northern glossaries : see Eng. Dial. Dict.j 

New-cast, v. [New adv. 6.] ¢rans. To re- 
cast; to form or mould anew. Also 7¢/. 

1650 R, Stapyiton Strada’s Low C. Wars u. 40 He had 
a wit that could easily new-cast it self into any mould. 1691 
T. Hface] Ace. New /uvent.97 All's returned again to be 
new Cast. 1753 I’orld No. 10 59 To prepare and new- 
cast the established rhimes for public use. 1789 (7st. Eur. 
in Aun. Reg. 81/2 To proceed in a different way; first to 
new-cast the office and then to declare tbe officer. 

So New-cast A//. a. 

1642 Sir T. Browne Aclig. Med. 1. § 1,1 am of that re- 
formed new-cast Religion. 1785 Burxe Nabob of Arcot's 
Debts Wks. IV. 277 The only fund left..for a new-cast 


peace establishment. : 
New-coin, v. [New adv. 6.] To coin afresh. 
1700 ConGrEVE HVay of World iv, While it passes current 

with me, that you endeavour not to new Coin it. 1804 

Europ. Alag. XLV. 94 vote, He..new-coined their words, 


and so made them his own. 

New-coined, ///. 2. [New adv. 3.] Freshly 
cotned ; newly made or invented. 

1sg8 Syivester Du Lartas u. ii. u. 489 Wits .. doe 
new coyn’d words inhance With current freedome. 1624 
Beoett Lett. ix. 120 Whose new-coyned faith .. came 
in peece-meale. 1684 E. CHampercayne Pres. St. Eng. 1. 
(ed. 15) 217 To scatter new-coyned two-pences in the .. 
places where the King passes. 1785 Reio /zteld. Powers u. 
x. 287 His style is disagreeable, being full of new-coined 
words. 1817 CoLerioce Siog. Lit. (Bohn) 214 If the reader 
will pardon an uncouth and new-coined word. 

New-come, ///. c.andsb. [New adv. 3b.] 

A. ppl.a, Newly arrived; but lately come. 

cso Lindisf£ Gosp. Matt. x.14 atarg., Biscope is forboden 
pzt he onfoe niwe cumenum preost & to gehzlzenne ferunga. 
c 1205 Lay. 8562 Cassibellaune lette..cuden his kempen pa 
tidende neow cumene. 13.. Gaw. § Gr. Ant. 60 Wyle nw 
3er was So 3ep bat hit wasnwe cummen. a 1350-S¢. Barth. 
69 in Horstm. Alfeng?/. Leg. (1881) 119 Anew-cumen schrew, 
A lurdan pat bat Bertelmew. ¢ 1440 Prop. Parv. 89 Come- 
lynge, newcum man or woman. 1535 Lynpesay Satyre 
2426 Quhair traist 3e I sall find 30n new-cumde King? 1590 
Martowe £dw. //,1.1, Vhe sight of London..Is as Elysium 
toa new-comesoul. 1633 Forp ’7’s Pity 1. vi, A fellow 
witb a broad beard (they say he is a new-come doctor), 
1681 HickeRINGILL Siz Alan-catching Wks. 1716 1.179 A 
New-Mode, iately Invented, and new come over from 
beyond Seas. 1712 E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 405 The six new- 
come Nations liv‘d friendly together. 1785 Burns Srzgs of 
Ayr 87 It chanced his new-come neebor took his e’e. 1808 
Scorr Maru. v.vi, While burghers, with important face, 
Described each new-come lord. 1873 LeLanp Zgyft. Sketch 
Bk. 35 They don’t object to speak the language before their 
new-come companions. 

. 56. A new or recent arrival ; a novice. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husé, 1. (1586) 106 b, The 
Plane tree is but a stranger, and a newe come to Italie. 
1586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie:.18 Is it reason tliat a new-come 
should disturbe bim from so auncient a possession? 1633 
Foro Groken H, 11. i, Fear not, I am no new-come to ’t. 
1821 Ecan Life Loud. I. 300 There were some New-comes. 
[zote, The name given to any new faces discovered among 
the usual visitants.] 3867 SmMytH Sailor's Word-bk. 497 
Newcowe, an officer commencing his career. Any stranger 
or fresh hand newly arrived. 

So New-comeling. vare. 

1577, 1815 [see COMELING]. 

ew'-co:mer. Also new comer, newcomer. 
[f. New and Coner, after NEw-comE Af/. a.] One 
who has newly come to a place; a new arrival. 

1892 GREENE Groat’s W.1V71( New Shaks.Soc.) 31 For other 
new commers, I leaue them to the mercie of these painted 
monsteis. 1637 Sik H. Brount Voy. Levant 61 A new 
Commer aprehends them with a judgement fresh and sincere. 
717 Gernecry Frul. four [taly Wks. 1871 1V. 519 To 
produce a good effect on the eyeofanew-comer. 1783 Hur- 
SCHEL in Phil, Traus. LXXINI. 259 Several of them strongly 
suspected to be new-comers. 1832 Ilr. Martineau Weal & 
Woe i. 8 He..went to new comers in preference to old 
neighbours, 1882 Besant Revolt of Alan xii. (1883) 288 
Drill was renewed, and the new-comers taught the first 
elements of marching. 

So + New-coming. Ods. rare—'. 

1387 Trevisa //igdceu (Rolls) VII. 33 It were a wrecched 
schame pat a newe comynge [L. zovus advena] schulde 
putte olde londesmen out of here place. 


oe , 
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New-create,v. [New adv. 5,6.] trans. To 


create anew, 

1604 Suaks. Oth. 1v. i. 287 Or did the Letters..new-create 
his fault? @ 1680 Butter Mev. (1759) 1. 7 When her Orb 
was new created. 1720 WELTON Suffer. Son of God II. 
xxvii, 720 ‘l’o..new-create the Worst of Infidels into thy 
faithful Servants. 1748 THomson Cast. /ndol. 11. \x, To 
high discovery..that new creates The face of earth. 1800 
Cotertoce Lett. (1895) 322’ Every hour new-creates him. 
1870 Emerson Soc. 4 Soltt. iii. 42 Language.. is not new- 
created by the poet for his own ends. 

Hence New-creating PA/. a. 

1850 Mrs. BrowninG Poems II. 274 Prayer that would 
Commend thee to tbe new-creating God. 

New-created, 7//. a. [NEw adv. 3.] Newly 
made or brought into existence. 

1656 in Burton's Diary (1828) 1. 280 A charter confirmed, 
makes it not a new-created charter, @1zrr Ken /syche 
Poet. Wks. 1721 1V. 290 While | possess’d Of new-created 
Eve the Breast. 1782 V. Knox £ss. xx. (1819) 1. 122 The 
true origin of thisnew-created want. 1813 SHELLEY Q. A/aéb 
u1. 185 A new created sense within his soul. 1863 H. Cox 
fastit.1. vii. 74 An unlimited number of new-created lords. 

+tNew-cut, sd. Vbs. [f. New a.+Cur s6.<} 
An old card-game. 

1594-5 Gesta Grayorunz in Nichols Progr. Q. Eliz. (1823) 
III. 301 Losses by shipwreck upon certain rocks of hazard, 
. the sands of bowle-allies, the shelf of new-cut, the gulf of 
myne and gill [etc.]. 1600 J. Lane You Tel-troth 119 New- 
cut at Cards brings some to beggarie. 1607 Heywoop 
Won. killed w. Kindu. 2b, Fran. You are best at New- 
cut, wife; youl play at that. JVend. If you play at 
new-cut, I’me soonest hitter of any here, fora wager. 1663 
Vue Adv. 5 Hours 1. i, They are deeply engag’d At 
New Cut, and will not leave their Game. 

New-devised, ///. a. [New adv. 3.] Newly 
or lately contrived or invented. 

1588 SHuaxs. Z. L. Z.1. ii. 66, I would..ransome him to 
any French Courtier for a new deuis’d curtsie. 1637 C. Dow 
Aunsw. H. Burton 159 Any new-devised formes of praier. 
1795 SEWARD Axnecd. I.147 He was..carried away with an 
affection of their new-devised Giscipline. 

New-discovered, ///. a. [New adv. 3.] 
Lately found or made known. 

1654 DorotHy Osporne Leé?.(1888)277 The newdiscovered 
plot against the Protector. 1690 Locke Hui. Und. i. x. 
§ 32 In a new-discovered Country. 1776 Da Costa Elen, 
Conchol. v. 107 A new-discovered species, genus, or family. 
1816 Kirsy & Sp. Eutomol. xxvii. (r818) I1. 520 Vhey bad 
resolved uponan emigration to this new-discovered country. 

New-dress, v. [NEw adv. 5,6.] trans. To 
dress afresh; to puta new dressing on. Also adsol, 

1611 Cotcr., Raccoustré,..new dressed or trimmed vp. 
1zoo Watts Hore Lyr., Mourning Piece, The wishing 
Muse new-dresses the fair garden. 1741 Laoy Pomrrer 
Lett, (1805) INI. 110, I returned home to new dress. 1795 
WasnincTon Le#té. Writ. 1892 XII]. 84 By tbe time it is 
revised and new dressed [etc.]. 1871 R. Exuis tr. Catullus 
Ixv. 16 A verse I tender ofancient Battiades, new-drest. 

Newe, var. NEVE Ods.; obs. f. NIEVE. 

Newed, /f/. a.: see New v. 

Newel! (nivél). Forms: 4-5 nowell, (7 
noel), 7-8 nuel, (7 nuell), newell, (9 -ill, -al), 
7-newel. fa. OF. xouel, nocl, noal (later norel, 
nozal, mod.F. zoyau), kernel, stone, newel, etc. = 
Prov. zogalh :—Rom. *secale, f, L. nec-, nex nut.] 

Ll. Arch. The pillar forming the centre from 
which the steps of a winding stair radiate; + one 
of the stones forming such a pillar. 

Also called solid newel in contrast to b. 

1365 in Brayley & Britton //ouses Parlt, (1836) 188 [Fifteen 
stones of Reygate, for tbe work called] nowells, [bought for 
the same stair-case]. 1416-17 in Willis & Clark Casmbridge 
(1886) IT. 442, Pro x nowelles pro gradibus xv, 1611 Corcr., 
Noyau, the Nuell or spindle of a winding staire. 1655 Mre. 
Worcester Cent, fnvent. § 48 A scrued Ascent, instead of 
Stairs,..with Back-stairs within the Noell of it. 1679 
Moxon Mech. Exerc. 170 Newel, the upright Post that a 
pair of Winding-stairs are turned about. 371z W. SuTHER- 
LAND Shipbuild. Assist. 65 A pair of winding Stairs, having 
a Nuel in the Center. 21734 NortH Lives (1826) III. 207, 
I conld go round between the columns and the newel. 
1823 P. Nicnotson Pract, Build, 184 When the ends of the 
steps terminate upon a vertical prism or pillar, the prism or 
pillar is called a newal. 1870 F. R. Witson Ch. Lindisf/. 
59 The steps ascend round an oblong newell. 

transf, 1683 Weekly Memorial 64 The spiral blade of the 
Cochlea is fastened on the one side to its Nuel. 

b. Ofen or hollow newel, a central open space 


or well in a winding stair. 

1625 Bacon £ss., Burlding (Arb.) 550 The Staires..to the 
vpper Roomes, let them bee upon a Faire open Newell. 
1720 StrYPE Stow’s Surv. (1754) 1. 1. ix. 50172 To the 
Stairs having an open Newel, there is a rail of Iron. 1727- 
38 Cuampers Cycé, s.v. Stair, The one winding round a 
solid, the otber round an open newel. 1842 Gwitt Archit. 
1008 Where the steps are pinned into the wall, and there is 
no central pillar, tbe staircase is said to have an open newel. 
1851 Dict. Archit. 1v. 68 Hollow Newel, a name often 
given as well as ‘open newel ’, toan open well-hole staircase. 

2. The post at the head or foot of a stair sup- 
porting the hand-rail. 

1833 Loupon L£ucycl. Archit. 125 Deal turned newels 
{posts firmly framed to which the handrail is fixed) and 
moulded handrail. 1858 Skyring's Builders’ Prices 55 
Square framed newill. .. Inch square bar ballusters, 1878 
W. W. Fenn Slindian's Holiday 11. 46 The carved oak 
balustrade, the newels, and the polisbed flooring. 

b. In ships: (see quot.). 

e850 Rudin. Navig. (Weale) 135 Newell, an upright 
piece of timber to receive the tenon of the rails that lead 
from the bieast-ework to the gangway. 


NEW ENGLANDER. 


3. ‘A cylindrical pillar terminating the wing- 
wall of a bridge’. 

1882 in Ocitvie and later Dicts. 

4. altrib., as newel-post, -slair(s), -Staircase, ~step. 

1798 Hutton Course Math, (1828) I. 86 Take the .. girt 
over its end till it meet tbe top of the *newel-post. 1881 
Oakey Building Honte 7x To attain decorative effects in 
newel-posts and balusters. 1667 Primatr City § C. Build. 
66 A pair of open *Newel-Stairs (which are Stairs with a 
well or light coming from the top). 185: Turner Dow. 
Archit. 1. tii. 8x Internal communication by a newel stair 
atone angle of the building. 1859 Jevnson Srittany v. 55 
We next ascended the broad *newel staircase. 1883 Sir 
W. H. Core Bramshill 64 A newel staircase ascending to 
the attics. 1883 Avcheol. Cant. XV. 256 Some broken 
stone *newel-steps which were found close by. 

+ Newel2. Ods. rare. Also 6-7 -ell. 
of NoveL, after New a.] A novelty; news. 

©1475 Songs & Carols 15th C. (Warton Club) 64 Syns that 
Eve was procreat..Cowd not such newels in this lond be 
inventyd. 1579 SreNSER Sheph. Cal. May 276 He was so 
enamored with the newell, ‘Vhat nought he deemed deare 
for the jewell. @1618 J. Davies Eglogues Wks, (Grosart) 
II, 20 O! how my heart's ioy-rapt, as I had cought A 
Princedome to my share, of thilk newell. 

Newelled (nizeld), 2. [f. Newer1+-Ep%.] 
Having a newel. Also solzd- or open-newelled. 

1677 PLot Ox/fordsh. 2€8 This stair-case seems to be a com- 
position of 4 half-pace-open-newel'd stair-cases. 1727-38 
Cuampers Cycl. s.v. Sfazr, Solid and open newelled fliers 
and winders. 1865 Dircxs Life Mrq. Worcester 445 Such 
stairs are said to be neweled. 1884 C. Rocers Soc. Life 
Scot. 1. ii. 44 A circular newelled staircase within the walls. 

+New'elry. Ods. rare—'. [var. of Novetry : 
cf. next.] A novelty. 

1575 Lanenam Let. (1871) 47 Olld hags, az fond of nuell- 
ries, az yoong girls that had neuer seen Court afore. 

Newelty (niz-élti). Now dai, Forms: § 
nwelte, 6 nueltie ; 5 newelte, 6-7 neweltie, 
(6 -tee, -tye), 7, 9 newalty, 6- newelty. fad. 
OF. xov-, nouvelcté, etc. (mod. F, mozveauté) 
NoveEtty, after NEw a.] 

1. Novelty, newness. 

¢ 1410 Sx Cleges 214 Loo dame! here ys newelte! 1509 
Barctay Shyp of Folys (1874) I. 17 The neweltye of tbe 
name was more plesant unto the first actour. 1532 More 
Confut. Tindale Wks. 397/2 After a little vse thereof, the 
pleasure of the neweltie passed. 1570 Foxe A. & AZ. (ed. 2) 
783/2 Accusing the true doctrine of the word of God, for 
neweltie. 1748 Rickarpson Clarissa (1768) I. 23 He had 
heard [that] zewe/ty, that was the man’s word, was every- 
thing with him. 1886 Etwortny WW, Soe, Word-bk. 

2. A novelty; a new thing. 

1435 Misyn Fre of Love gs Not seand kynde qwhat be- 
semys, bot qwhat..vayne nwelte be feynd..may vp brynge. 
¢ 1500 For fo serve a Lord in Bubees Bk. (1868) 373 Cheryes, 
pepyns, and such neweltees as the tyme of the yere 
requeretb. 1549 CoverRDALE, etc. Erasm. Par. Thess. 4 
You must not thinke it any neweltie, though these thinges 
happen. 1617 Cotuns Def. Sp. Ely t. iv. 181 One Grauius 
.- brought it first from Rome, and set it out asa neweltie. 
1683 Mrs. Benn Vong Avug v. iii, My wife loves Newalties 
abominationly, and I must tell her something about the 
King. 1854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss. s.V., 1 aint had 
a bit of pig-meat so long, it’s quite a newalty. 

+3. Used as adj. Novel, new. Obs. rare —}. 

1590 Fenne Frutes To Rdr., 1 assure thee that the Cates 
themselves be as daintie and neweltie as the best. 

+New-en, adv. Obs. Forms: 1 niwan(e, 
néowan, 3 neow-, neaw-, newene, ne(o)uwen, 
newenn. [OE. nfwanie, f. niwe NEW a.] 

1. Newly, quite recently. 

c888 K. AELFrep Boeth. xxxix. § 3 Se weas zeworden 
niwane. ¢ 893 — Ores. 11. vi. 86 Pone zenne consul pe hie pa 
niwan geset hzfdon. 971 Blickd. Hom. 177 Nu niwan zelamp 

zet ic me sylf onfand [etc.}. c¢1000 A“LFRIC Deut. xxiv. 5 

onne man niwan wif nymd. c1z00 Orin 13221 He pe 
Laferrd lesu Crist Pa newenn haffde fundenn. c 1205 Lay. 
3591 Buten be beo neowene icume. /7d. 20683 A=nne castel 
+. pe wes neouwen [c 1275 newene] tworht. 

. Shortly, soon. zave. 

¢ 1200 Ormin 715 To kipenn to pe follc batt Crist pa shollde 
cumenn newenn. 

Hence + New'enly adv., shortly, soon. Obs. —* 

¢120§ Lay. 13320 Heo habbeod me itald.. bat be king of 
Norewzije neowenliche wule hider uaren. 

New E-nglander. [f. Aew England (so 
named by Captain John Smith in 1616) +-rR1.] 
An inhabitant or native of New England, a part 
of the United States of America, comprising the 
six north-eastern states. 

1637 Hevitn A ntid. Lincoln. iii. 12 Nota New- Englander 
of them all, could have done it better. 1681 T. FLATMAN 
Heraclitus Ridens No. 13 (1713) I. 88 For the New Eng- 
landers,..it is no matter what Religion he be of. 1768 C. 
Beatty Zoxzr 10g Such have been the endeavours of the 
New Englanders. 1825 J. Neat Bro. Jonathan 1. 13 This 
was the character of a New Englander half a century ago. 
1883 //arper’s Alag. Feb. 420/1 Tbe carrying trade was 
entirely monopolized by New-Englanders. =e 

So New-E:nglandish a., characteristic or 
typical of New England (hence Wew-£2glandish- 
ness). New-E-nglandism, the tone or tendency 
characteristic of New England life or sentiment. 
New-E'nglandize v., to imbue with a New Eng- 
land character. New-E-nglandy 2., suggestive of 
New England. 

1861 F. G. Tuckerman in VV. Hawthorne & IWéife (1885) 
II. 275 For the book..1 claim little, but that it is New 


[var. 


_ Englandy (1 hope). 1858 H. W. Beecuer Life Th. (1859) 27 


a 


NEW ENGLISH. 


New Englandism is but another word for Puritanism in the 
Independent sense. 1863 N. HawtHorNe Oxr Old Home 
(1883) I, 35 A respectable-looking woman,. decidedly New- 
Englandish in figure and manners. 1887 Chicago Advance 
17 Mar. 169/3 Tbis grand work of New-Englandizing tbat 
Southeasternmost State of the Union, 1896 /éid. 9 Jan. 51/1 
Toere is a still more striking New Englandishness in the 


people themselves. 
New Evnglish, cz. [f Mew England, after 


Encuisu.} Of or pertaining to New England. 
1634 E. Wtxstow in Morton New Engl. Canaan (1883) 84 
Two of the arrantest knaves that ever trod on New English 
shore. 1647 Warp Sif. Codler 53 ltis ..as empty as a 
New-English purse. 1713 S. Sewatt Diary 16 Sept., An 
August Speech, Shewing the Validinyand Antiquity of New 
English Ordinations. 1870 LowEL. ere my Bks. Ser.t. 
(1873) 234 All their unconscious training by eye and ear, 
were New English wholly. : 
+b. adsol. as pl, The inhabitants of New Eng- 


land. Oés. 

1643 Trappe Comm, Gen. iv. 23 A certaine Indian comming 
into a house of the New-English. 1647 Warp Simp. Cobler 
3 Such as have given or taken any uaitiendly reports of us 
New-English, sbould do well to recollect themselves, 

Wewer, obs. variant of Ewer, NEVER. 

WNewerds eve, Newermes: see NEW-YEAR. 

WNeweu, -ewe, -eye, obs. forms of NEPHEW. 

New-fallen, z. [New adv. 3. Cf. ON. 
nyfallinn (Sw. nyfallen).) 

1. Newly or recently fallen. 

1sg2z Saks. Ven. & Ad. 354 As apt as new-full’n snow 
takes any dint. 1621 Quartes Div. Poems, Esther (1638) 
gt Here lies a new-falne ranke and there a sheave. 1738 
Gray Tasso 14 A vestment unadorn’d though white as new- 
fal’n snows. 1847 Tennyson Princ. vt 119 Like a new- 
fall’n meteor on the grass. 1887 Morris Odyss. x1. 194 
Down on the leaves new- fallen. 

+ 2. Newly fallen to one. Obs. rare. 

1596 Suaxs. 1 Hen. /V,v.i. 44 You swore to vs,..That 
you did. .claime no further, then your new-fatne right. 1600 
—A.Y. L. v. iv. 182 Meane time, forget this new-falne 
dignitie, And fall into our Rusticke Reuelrie. 

3. Newly dropped ; new-born. 

1684 Caryit in Dryden's Misc., Virgils Eel, aie poor 
Mother of a new-fall’n Pair. 1714 Gay Sheph, Week, Mon- 
day 16, | love thee more by alte than. 'cowe the new-fall'n 
calf, @1763 Suenstoxe Progr. Taste u. 24 He wink'd at 
many a gross design The new-fall'n calf might countermine. 


Newfangle (ni“fr'ng'l), a. and s6. Now dai. 
Forms: 4-5 newe-, 4- new-; 4 -fongel, 4-5 
-fangel, 4-6 -fangil, (5 -ille, -yl(le, 6 -ill), 6- 
-fangle. (ME. newefangel, f. newe- NEw a, + 
angel, repr. OF. *fangol ‘inclined to take’, 
from the stem fang- (infin. /éz) to take. Ch MDu. 
nievingel hetl).] 

A. adj, 1, = NEWFANGLED 1. 

¢ 4386 Cuaucer Sor.'s T, 610 So newefangel been they of 
hire mete, And louen nouelrie of propre kynde. 1390 Gower 
Conf. 11. 273 Every newe love quemeth ‘To him which 
newefongel is. ¢1400 26 Pol. Pocms 56 We ben newe 
fangyl, vnstable in dede. 1470-85 MaLory Arthur xxi. ii. 
841 Lhe moost peat? helds with sire mordred, the peple 
were soo newe fangle. 1513 Douctas s@ueis xiti. vi. 141 
The lusty matronis newfangill of sik thyng. 1583 Basinc- 
TON Commanim., (1590) 274 He would Aelia them new- 
fangle, wanton, and phantasticall in thetr appafell. a@ 1649 
Drumm. or Hawtn. /fist. Fas. /, Wks. (1711) 9 The English 
.-with new guises daily resorted hither, and turned new- 
fangle the court. 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Alise. (1733) 1. 36 
A Paris edition of new-fangle Sany. @1773 Fercusson 
Ws. (1800) 114 Newfangle grown wi’ new got form. You 
soar aboon your mither worm, 1826 D. ANDERSON Poenrs 
8 (E. D. D., Nor are they to incomes newfangle, Until 
acquainted wi’ their character. 

2. =NEWFANGLED 2, 

1578 in Prit Prayers (1851) 463 So fond are we English- 
men of strange and foreign things, so greedy of new-fangle 
novelties, 31614 Jackson Creed 1. 179 Neglecting new- 
fangle trickes or flashes of extemporary wit. 1655 GURNALL 
Chr. in Arnis, verse 14. lil. (1669) 15/2 He... that vainly covets 
novelties, and listens after every new-fangle opinion. 1720 
Ramsay Concé. 3 Ye’re [a hook] newfangle to be seen, In 
gilded Turkey clad, and clean. 

B. sé. A new thing or fashion; a novelty. 

e3szo Treat. Galaunt (1860) 16 So haththe newe fangles 
our welth obscured. 1581 Ricw Farew. (1846) 224 Men, 
that are busied with new fangles at the least once a daie. 
1603 Fiorto Woufaigne i xxvii. (1632) 96 The changes, 
innovations, newfangles, and hurly buries of his time. 
1897 J. Wricnt Sc. Life 75 Like mony new-fangtes, ye're 
brisk, New Year ! 

Hence Newfangle v., to make newfangled. 

1§30 Pacscr. 644/1, I newefangyll. c1600 SHans. Sov. 
xci, Some glory. .in their garinenis, though new-fangted ill. 
1641 Mittos Pred. Episc. 21 Not hereby to controule, and 
new fangle the Scripture, 1861 Vem ple Sar 11. 539 He wilt 
new-fangte all our old-fashioned schemes. 

Newfangled (nizfe-ng'ld), a. Also 6 -fan- 
gulyd, -phangled. [f. NewFraNGLe a.]} 

1. Very fond of novelty or of new things; unduly 
ready to take up new fashions or ideas; easily 
carried away by whatever is new. 

a1470 Tirtorr Czsar ii. (1530) 12 He was a man new 
fanglyd and ambicious. ¢ 1496 Serm. Episc. Puer. (W. de 
W.) b ij, Boyes of fyfty yere of age areas newe fangled as 
ony yonge men be. 1547 Boorve Jutrod. Know. iii. (1870) 
132, lam not new fangled, nor neuer wyll be. 1583 Stusses 
Anat. Abus. 1. (1882) 74 Diuers new phangled felows sprong 
vp of late, as the Brownists. a16sg Br. Brownrte Sern 
(1674) 1. xi. 155 Imputations..cast upon these new fangled 
Christians. 1732 Lepiarp Sethos I. vi. 103 Make tbese 
new-fangled prisoners stand upright. 1792 Gouv. Morxis 
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in Sparks Life & Writ. (1832) 11. 163 How much dependence 
is to be placed on these new-fangled statesmen? 1867 
Trottore Chron. Barset 1. xvi. 142 When his time came to 
be made a bishop, be was not sufficiently new-fangled; and 
so he got passed by. 

+b. Const. ofor with. Obs. 

1670 Marvett Corr. Wks. (Grosart) Il. 351 All the 
French curiosityes and trinkets, of which our people are so 
new-fangled. 1785 in A. C. Bower's Diaries & Corr. (1903) 
23 So excessively am 1 new-fangled witb my present. 

2. New-fasbioned, novel. (Used in depreciation.) 

@ 1533 Frith Disput. Purgat. (1829) 123 Let us see and 
examine more of this new-fangted philosophy. 1579 G. 
Harvey Letier-6&, (Camden) 68 Me thinkes I see tbe bite 
y” lipp, At queinte newfanglid vanities. 1598 BarckLrey 
Felie. Man 11. (1603) 254 Gorgeous apparell and new fangled 
fashions. 1648 GaTAKER JZyst. Cloudes 2 Endeavouring to 
draw Disciples afier them, by broaching of new-fangled 
fancies. 1726 Leoni Designs Pref. 1 New-fangled Propor- 
tions which give pain to the sight. 1789 Bersuam Ess. If. 
xL 496 A new-fangled and mystical state-oratory. 1830 
Cunsincuam Srit, Paint, 1. 11 To flaunt about, after the 
deliriums and new-fangled whims of fashionable people. 
1876 Freeman Worm, Cong. V. xxiv. 440 Tbose new-fangled 
sources of income which arose out of the new-fangled feudal 
tenures, 

Hence Newfa-ngledism, fondness for novelty; 
Newfangledly adv., in a newfangled manner. 

1882 Ocitvie. 1833 J. Martin Reminisce. Old Hadding- 
ton 42 She had a greut dislike to ‘newfangledism’. 

Newfa'ngledness. [f. prec.+-Ness.] The 
fact or state of being newfangled or new-fashioned ; 


novelty, innovation. 

1549 CHALoneR Evrasm, on Folly F iv, The supersticion 
of the Chaldees, and idle newfanglednesse of tbe Grekes. 
1875 Brieff Disc. Troub. Kranckford (1846) 37 So sore 
charged with newfanglednes and singularitie. 1608 Hieron 
Wks. \. 724/2 How easitie am I ouer-caried with this humour 
of newfanglednesse. a 1693 Urguhart’s Rabelsis wm. vii. 63 
The Novelty and new-fangledness thereof..I dislike. 1823 
Spirit Public Frnés. 523 But this is the age of anomaty and 
newfangledness, 1877 G. Fraser Wigtovun 361 So averse 
was he totitles and ‘newfangledness ’, as be used to call it. 


Newfa'nglement. [f. NewFANGLE a. + 
-MENT.] Novelty; a novel thing. 

1798 Lp. Piuxxer in Adin. Rev. (1899) Jan. 176 The 
novelty and newfanglement of revolutionary clubs and com- 
mittees having worn off. 1895 J. S. Frercuer Wupentake 
155 The old gentleman must ha’ turned in his grave to see 
all these here new-fanglements. 

Also 


Newfa'ngleness. Now rare or Obs. 

4-6 -fangel-, -fangil-, (4-ul-, 5 -yl-), etc. [f. 
NEWFANGLE @, +-NESS,] = NEWFANGLEDNESS. 

¢ 3374 Cuaucer Anel. & Airc. 141 This Fats Arcite of his 
nuwefangulnesse.. Tooke lasse deyntee of hir stedfastnesse. 
¢ 1403 Lypc. Temple Glas 103 \f be spirit of nvfangilnes In 
any wise 3oure hertis would assaile. a 1460 //ow Mise Van 
taught Sons: in Hazt. £. /’./. 1. 171 Lat [no} newefangyl- 
nes the plese Oftyn to remewe nor to flyt. 1533-4 det 25 
fen.V 1/1, c.12Other the kinges subiectes. ,inclined to new- 
fangilnes, haue spoken with the same Elizabeth. 1604 T. 
Wricut Passions tv. ii, § 6. 137 This newfanglenesse pro- 
ceedeth froin an inconstant mind. 1658 tr. Ussher'’s Ann, 
vi. 262 The old luxury of the Persians and the new 
fauglenes of the Macedons, 1725 Ramsav Gentle Sheph. 1. 
ii, Soon as your newfangteness 1s gane, He'll took upon you 
as his tether-stake. 

+t Newfa'nglist. 04s. rare. [f.as prec. + -1sT.] 
One given to novelties. 

1604 Tooker Fabrigue Ch. go The private spirits of these 
new-fanglists. 1607 Schod. Disc. agst. Antichr, 1x. 120 We 
are Newfanglistes, hating antiquitie and delighting in 
noveltie. 

+ Newfa'ngly, av. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-LY 2,] In a newfangled manner. 

1529 More Dyaloge ut. Wks. 213/2 Diuers yonge scolers 
such as thei founde..newfangly minded. 


New-fashioned, ff/. a. [New adv. 3.] Made 
after a new fashion; of a new type or of revent 
invention. 

1611 W. Gopparp Safir. Dial. Ejb, Newe-fashiond 
cloathes I loue toweare. 1679 Estadl. Test 43 What tongue 
is able to express. .tbe new fashion'd garments of cruelty? 
1712 Appison Sfect, No. 271 P.4 He had not given a de- 
cisive Opinion upon tbe new-fashioned Hoods. 1 4 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) 1. 560 When she..teazes papa for 
money to buy a new-fashioned silk. 1806 Sure Winter in 
Lond. 1. 150 He hates every thing about that new-fashioned 
lord. 1872 Freeman Gen, Sk. Europ, Idist. xvi. § 2 (1874) 
327 Departments, called in a new-fashioned way after rivers 
and mountains. z ' 

New-fledged, sf/. a. [New adv. 3.] Newly 
furnished with feathers. Also fig. 


1682 Otway Venice Preserved u. ii, Those Lazy Owls, 


who..Sit only watchful with their heavy Wings To cuff 


down new fledg’d Virtues. 1770 Gotpsm. Des. Vill. 168 
As a bird each fond endearment tries To tempt its new- 
fledged offspring to the skies. 1807 Worvsw. Ode Jatin. 
JImmort. 142 With new-fledged hope still fluctering in his 
breast. 1817 Suettey Rev. /slam v. Song i, Swift and 
strong As new-fledged Eagles. 1881 Suairp sf. Poetry 
xi. 334 The fresh gleam of new- fledged leaves in spring. 

New-form, wv. [New adv. 6.) trans. To 
form or shape anew. 

1610 Suaxs. Tentp. 1. li. 83 Thy false vncle..new created 
The creatures that were mine,..Or els new form'’d’em. 1675 
Owen Serm. Wks. 1851 IX. 317 Christ takes the Church 
and goes to new-form it and fashion it more for the glory of 
God. 1720 Wetton Suffer. Son of God 1. iii. 56 Do thou 
regulate and new-form my Desires. 1778 Miss Burney 
Evelina \xxv, You shall new-form, new-model me. 


New-formed, ///. z. [NEw adv. 3.] Newly 
formed ; formed anew. 


NEWGATE. 


1647 Cottrett Davila’s Hist, Fr. 1. 26 Untit such time 
as tbe foundation of their new formed Government were 
setled, 1665 Bratuwait Comment Two Tales 106 The 
Bridegroom joyes in his new-formed Bride. 1777 Potter 
vEschytus (1779) 1. 202 Pressing on His burned step to 
learn their new-form’d measures. 1836 Bucktanp Geol, ¢ 
Win, L 505 Vo take first possession of new-formed land. 

New-found, z. [New adv. 3.] Newly found 
or invented; recently discovered. 

61496 Serm. Episc. Puer, (W. de W.) biij, [We take] 
paynted gyrdels of Spaynardes, newe founde hattes of 
Romayns. 1§79 Futke Confut. Sanders 351 The conuersion 
of the Infidels. .is a newe found argument. 1634-5 BRERE- 
Tos Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 60 A couple of these perspectives, 
which shew the new-found inotion of the stars about Jupiter. 
1670 Str J. VAUGHAN in Pheuix (1721) I. 415 Which were 
a strange new-found Conclusion, 1749 Fietpinc You 
Fones xvi, x, Wished him heartily joy of his new-found 
uncle. 1781 Cowper E-xpost. 6 Can..art confer A new- 
found luxury not seen in her? 1866 Kincstey Heroes, 
/heseus ii, 189 “Egeus his new-found father. 1865 J. H. 
INGRAHAM Pillar of Fire (1872) 303 ‘Vhey are the first to 
bail the new-found calf-god. 

b. Of lands, islands, etc., esp. with reference to 
America or certain parts of it; hence ezw/found- 
fand as the proper name of a large island at the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence. 

1509 Barctay Six of Folys (1874) 11. 25 Aputy, Afryke, 
and the newe fonde londe. 1§27 R. Tuorne in Haktluyt 
Voy.(1 589) 253 They should come to the New founde istandes 
that wee discouered. 1588 ‘I’. Harior (/itde) A Briefe and 
True Report of the New Found Land of Virginia. 1626 
Sir W. Vaucuan Golden Filecce \itle-p., The Southernmost 
ae of the Island commonly called the Newfoundland. 1668 

- More Div. Dial ut. xxxiv. (1713) 270 The Salvation of 
them of the New-found World upon Earth, I mean those of 
America. 1777 Ropertson //ist. Amer. (1783) I. 137 Various 
opinions and conjeciures were formed concerning the new- 
found countries. 1807 J. Bartow Colnmd. 1. 6 Who sway'd 
a moment.. Iberia’s sceptre on the new found shore. 


Newfoundland. The name of the island 
(see prec. b) used attributively, esp. in Mewfornd- 
land dog, a large breed of dog, noted for its 
sagavity, good temper, strength, and swimming 
powers. Newfoundland fish, codfish. 

1611 [see next 1]. 1617 Moryson /éin, iu. 134 Great 
quantity of Hearrings, and new found land Fish dried. 1720 
De For Caft. Stugleton xi. (1840) 195 We found .. some 
Newfoundland fish. 1824 Goldsmith's Nat. Hyst. V1. g It 
is not certain whether the Newfoundland Dog be a distinct 
breed. 1838 Lytton Adice 1. i, A splendid dog of the 
Newfoundland breed. 1876 Davis Polaris E.xp. ii. 48 The 
ship. .took on board caplins and six Newfoundland dogs. 

b. eliipl. A Newfoundland dog. 

1845 Youatr Dog 52 Whe Newfoundland is a spaniet of 
large size. 1864 TENNYSON Aydmer'’s F. 125 He.. Would 
care no more for Leolin’s walking with her Than for his old 
Newfoundland’s. 

Newfou'ndlander. [Cf. prec. and -Er!.] 

1. A native or inhabitant of Newfoundland. 

1611 Corcr., Terrenenfviers, New-found-landers, new- 
found-landmen. 1817-18 Cosserr Resid, U.S. (1822) 154 
With as much fury as the Newfoundlanders attack people 
who speak against the Pope. 1885 4 leneui § Sepi. 301/2 
The principal question which agitates the Newfoundlanders 
relates to the French claims. 

2. A ship belonging to Newfoundland. 

1801 .Vaval Chron. V1. 512 Four Newfoundlanders.. went 
pluinp ashore. 

3. A Newfoundland dog. 

1806 Spirit Public Frnls. UX. 311 Two terriers,..a New- 
foundlander, and a fine tan-yard dog. 1856 Kane Arct. 
Expl. t. xi. 126, I take four of our best Newfoundlanders, 
uow well broken, in our lightest sledge. 


New-front, v. [New adv. 6.] 
ptt a new front on. 

1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa (1811) LIL. 245 The bouse 
where he had todgings was new-fronting, 1811 W. T’avtor 
in Monthly Rev. UX V1. 471 He new-fronted some churches 
in the same style. 1851 MavuHew Loud. Ladonr 1. 369/1 
‘Lbe Wellingtons are to be new-fronted. 


New-furnish, v. [New adv. 6.] /rans. To 
refurnish. 

1611 Corcr., Regarnir, to regarnish, to new-furnish. 1713 
Guardian No. 91 P 10 We therefore new furnisbed the Room 
in all Respects proportionably lo us, 1806 Surr Winter in 
Lond. U1. 80 You must new furnish your wardrobe, 

+ Newegar, obs. form of AUGER. 

14.. Childh. Jesus 408 in Horstm. level Leg. (1878) 
117 He plucked hym out Euen at a newgarus hole. 

Newgate (ni#gé). The name of a cele- 
brated London prison (recently pulled down), used 
attrib. as WVewgatle fashion, lerm, wreich; also 
Newgate bird, a gaol-bird ; Newgate Calendar, 
a publication (first issued in 1773) containing 
accounts of prisoners in Newgate; Newgate frill 
or fringe, a fringe of beard worn under the chin; 
Newgate knocker, a lock of hair twisted back 
from the temple towards the ear, worn by coster- 
mongers, etc. 4 

1596 Suaks.x Hen, JV, 111. iii. 105 Fad. Must we all march? 
Bard. Yea, two and two, Newgate fashion. 1600S. NicHot- 
SON deolsstus (1876) 15 When naught but Newgate tearmes 
can store y¢ tongue. 1607 Dekker & Witkins Fests D.'s 
Wks. (Grosart) II. 343 Our Newgate-Bird..spreading his 
Dragon-like wings..behetd a thousand Synnes.__ 1677 Or- 
wav Cheats of Scapini. i, Newgate-bird, rogue, villain. 1722 
De For Col. Yack (1840) 166 Every Newgate wretch,.has 
here a fair opportunity. 1757 Westey Wés. (1872) Serene 
What are they who steer by this rule better than a com- 
pany of Newgate-birds? 1836 Wrison's Tales Borders 


drans. To 


NEWGATED. 


Il. 5/1 That extraordinary record of human vice and suffer- 
ing, ‘ The Newgate Calendar '. 1851 Mavuew Lond, Labour 
I. 36/2 As for the hair, they say it ought to be long in front, 
and done in ‘ figure-six ' curls, or twisted back to the ear 
‘ Newgate-knocker style’, 1865 Dickens A/ut, Fr. 1. xiv, 1 
also felt that 1 had committed every crime in the Newgate 
Calendar. 1885 Coruh, Alag. Sept. 259 Some of them beard- 
less, others with a fringe of hair around their faces, such as 
the English call a Newgate frill. 1896 Geonrciana M. 
Stisteo True Life KR. f. Burton xi. 266 A man with a 
Newgate fringe, clad in grey homespun garments. 

Hence New'gated fa. ffle., put into Newgate ; 
Newgatee'r, a Newgate prisoner; New'gatory 
a., belonging to Newgate (with pun on xzgatory’). 

1678 Warr, Proc. Old Rayly 4 An old Newgateer..was 
convicted for stealing Silver spoons. a 1734 Nortu Aram. 
(1740) 258 Soon after this, he was taken up und Newgated, 
a 1845 Hoop Jo A/rs. Fry xiii, But I don’t like your New- 
gatory teaching. 1877 Ruskin ‘ors Clav. Ixxxli. 297 Vhe 
modern philanthropist of the Newgatory school. 

+ New-head. 00s. rare. [f New a.+-nHEap: 
cf. MDu, wewhert (Du. niexwheid), MLG. nye-, 
G. neuhett, Da. nyhed, Sw. nyhet.| Newness. 

@ 1340 Hamrote Psalter xiii. 4 Pat gladis my 3outhed, 
pat is, newhed of my saulein grace. /éid. Ixviii. 36 Pe figure 
of bis newhed. ¢ 1400 Hytton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 
u. xxxi, But be ye refourmed in newehede of felyng. 

Wewine, Sc. var. NevEN v., to name. Oés. 

New'ing, v//. sd. [f. New v.+-1Nc 1} 

+1. The action of renewing or making new. Ods. 

1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxvii, (Vincent) 8x He wald nocht 
pai de suld sa, but newing of gret payne. 1387 ‘Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) 111.117 He sigh visiouns and si3tes of pe 
newynge of pe temple. 1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms 
(S.T.S.) 3 To mak some newing of thing till enforme jour 
jouthede of mony syndry knaulagis. @ 1500 in Arnolde 
Chron. (1811) 42 The grauntis yeftis confirmacions newyng 
and ordinauncis aboue sayd. 

+b. A new growth or product. Ods. rare. 

1547 BoorpveE /ztrod. A'uowl. ii. (1870) 127 They wyl sell 
there lams .and theyr corne the whyche is not sowen, and 
all other newynges, a yere before that they be sure of any 
newynge. 

2. A new thing, a novelty; A/. news, something 
new. Now aad. 

Chiefly surviving in the N. of ireland in the pt. form, also 
written zewins, newans, and vewance, 

€ 1410 Str Cleges 372 He seyd, ‘I thanke Cryst Iesu 3 Thys 
is afayre neweynge.’ 1562 Q. Kennepy Ressoning we. 7. 
Anox BK iij b, That was na newingis in this cuntrie,  /ézd. 
D ij, Apperantie that sould be na newingis to yow. 1633 
RoutnerrorD Left. xxix. (1862) I. 104 Strokes were not 
newings to Him, and neither are they to you. 1875 Knox 
/list, Down 4g Newance, 1880 Autyin & Down Gloss. sv. 
New-ans, It's new-ans to see you down so early, 

WNew'ing, sb. dial. (See quot. and NEAviNG.) 

1674 Ray S. & E. C. Words 73 Newing, yeast or Barm. 
Essfex]. [Hence in Coles (1676), Bailey (1721), Ainsworth 
(1736), ete.] 1853 Jerson in 77 ans. Arch, Soc. Essex II. 


186 New/n, yeast. 
New-invented, ///. 2. [New adv. 3] Re- 


cently invented or devised. 

1573 L. Lrovp Marrow of fist. (1653) 280 Those new in- 
vented torments which they made for others. 1676 Wor- 
Lipce Cider title-p., Description of the new-invented Ingzeno 
or Mill. 1723-4 Dx. WHARTON Truc Briton No. 63 II. 552 
This new-invented Piece of Law-Artifice. 1791 Boswe.i. 
Fohnson 1, 324 A new-invented machine which went with- 
out horses. 31838 Bentuam Ch. Ang. Introd. 53 In the 
new-invented system of instruction. 

Newir, obs. Sc. form of NEVER. 


Newish (ni/‘if), a. [f. New a. +-1IsH 1.] Some- 
what new. 


1570 Livins AZauip. 145/26 Newish, vecentulus. 1626 
Bacon Sy/va § 46 1t drinketh not newish at all, 1824 A. 


Heapteyvin J. Raine A/em. ¥. Hodgson (1858) 11. 27, 1 like 
everything about the place but the newish church. 1866 
Cartyte Remin, (1881) 1. 282 We ascended..[{a] narrow 
newish wooden staircase, 

+Newity, obs. form of Annuity. 

1559 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 131 Boitht with hys 
newytie and his chylds portion. /4¢d. 132 1n consyderation 
of his newytie geyvyne to hym by my faither. 

Newkie, obs. forms of Nook. 

New-laid, #//. a. [New a. 3.] Of eggs: 
Newly or freshly laid. 

1528 Paynety Salerne's Regin. F jb, Dyuers nouryshynge 
meates. ‘The fyrst are newe layde egges. 1563 Hvit Art 
Garden. (1593) 101 Against the dropsie, take a new laid Ig. 
1687 A. Lovet tr. Thevenol’s Trav. 1. 39 Lovely Virgins... 
as white as new-lay’d ibggs. 1706 E. Warp Wooden World 
Diss. (1708) 63 There's no Bolus to him comparable toa 
new-laid Egz. 1782 Cowrrr /ad/e 2 Her new-laid eges she 
fondly pressed. 1881 Besant & Rice Chafl, of Fleet 1. v, 
Like fresh butter and new-laid eggs. 

+ Newland. O/s. [f. the name of Abraham 
Newland, chief cashier of the Bank of England 
fiom 1782 to 1807.) A Bank of England note. 

1801 Sporting Mag. XVII. 243 The cash was likewise 
composed of paper commonly called young Newlands. 1823 
Svp. Smita HAs. (1859) 11. 21/2 Forth from his bill-case this 
votary of Plutus drew his nitid Newlands. 

New-land. [New a.+Vanp sd.] 

td. New-land fish, Newfoundland fish. Oés. 

[1550-1600 Customs Duties (rit. Mns. Addit. MS. 25097), 
Vishe of Newland the c..xxxs.] 1580 R. Hireucocs Politic 
Platcij, They shalbe sette out to fishe for Codd and Lyng 
.«, orels to Newfounde lande, for Newlande fishe. 159 
Dercivare SP. Dict., Bacalaos, a kinde of newlande fish. 

2. New-land hay: (see qnot.). 

1894 Northumbli. Gloss,, New-land-hay, clover hay. Hay 
from a new-sown pasture, 
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New'lings, adv. Sc. Also 8-9 -lins. [f. 
New a.+-1ines: cf. OF. xéowlinga anew; MDu. 
nteweling(e, -lings, MLG. nilinge\s, MUG. mznwe- 
lingen, newe-, nenlingc)s.} 

1. Newly, recently ; + immediately. 

1375 Barsour Lruce xiv. 86 Newlyngis at thair ariwyng, 
in playne ficht thai discomfit thar Thar fais. 1495 Kau/f 
Cotljear 962 Sic tythingis come .. ‘That the Marschell of 
France was newlingis deid. 1513 Douctas i neis 1x. x. 14 
His breist and hart Uhat newlingis of the kynryk was a part. 
1785 in Shirrefs /'ocses (1790) 318 A cripple chiel,..just but 
newlins frae the school. 1880 J. E. Watt Poet, Sketches 10 
The pat's but newlins on the fire. 


+2. Afresh, anew. Ods. 

c1soo Lancelot 36 The scharp assay and ek the Inwart 
peine Of dowblit wo me neulyngis can constrein, 1522-3 
Burgh Rec. Ldinb. (1869) 1. 214 And thairfore desyrit the 
samyne newlingis againe to be granted. 

Newly (nizli), adv. Forms: 1 niwlice, 3 
neowe-, 4 new(e)liche, 3 newelike; 4 newli, 
neuli, -ly, 5 nvly, nulye, nyowely, 4-6 newelie, 
(5-li), 4- newly, 6-7 newlie. [f. New a.+-Ly?: 
cf. MDu. xvreweltke, -lije, MLG. 77 gelik(en, 
MHG., ainwelich(e, mmlich(e, G. nenlich, ON. 
npliga (Da. nylig, Sw. myligen).] 

Ll. Very rcceutly or lately; within a very little 
time (before that spoken of). 

Now rare except as in b and c; formerly sometimes with 
present tense. 

¢ 893 K. Aftrrep Ovos. 1v. x. 202 Romane hzfdon ba 
niwlhice gesett pat [etc.]. /éi2. vi. iv. 260 Hio pa wes niwlice 
cristen. crooo Aéceric //om, II. 494 Her cuniad to eow 
niwlice twegen Ebreisce men. @1225 Aucr. &. 218 Hwonne 
a mon haued neoweliche wif iled hom, he nimed 3enie .. of 
hire maneres, c12z50 Gen, § Ex. 293 Newelike he was of 
erde wrogt, And to dat mirie blisse brogt. ¢1330 R. Bauxxe 
Chron. (1810) 67 Harald was comand, neuly was mad kyng. 
c 1400 Maunnev. (1839) xxvill. 284 That myghtenot ben, to 
myn avys, that so manye scholde have entred so newely. 
1490 Caxton ueydos xi. 41 Ubis man,.neweli hither comyn 
to soiourne in our countreys. 1523 Lp. Bernxers /orss. I. 
celv. 378 The towne of Breure,the which was newely before 
turned frenche. 1602 Mippveton hen. 1. i. 141, | heard 
newly Of sudden travel which his grace intends. 1641 Evetyn 
Diary 8 Oct., Vhe infante Cardinal. . being dead but newly. 
1699 Dentiey /'Zal. 95 Did he not newly say [ete.]. 1738 
Wescey /s. Lxxx. Ix, A generous and right noble Vine 
When newly out of Egypt brought. 1866 HowetLs Venet. 
Life 29 [I] being newly from a land where everything.. 
was in good repair, 

b,. With pa. pples. used predicatively. 

@ 1300 Cursor Al. 3653 Pou sal sai pou ert esau, Fra be 
forest newlt comen. ¢1374 Cuavcer Boeth. iv. met. iii. 
(1863) 122 Pat oper of hem 1s newliche chaunged in to a wolf. 
cx1400 Maunpev. (3839) xxviii. 284 Lut that might not ben 
..,nheso manye newely slayn, with outen stynkynge. 1422 
tr. Secreta Secret.,Priv. Priv. 193 This ordir ys not nyowely 
maket. @1533 Lp. Bernens //0x2 x\vi. 155 Than he.. 
toke leue of his cosyn that was newly maryed, 1581 Mut- 
CASTER /ositious xxxiii. (1887) 120 Such as be newly re- 
couered fromsicknes. 1657 Srarrow Bh. Com. Prayer (1661) 
22 Our Saviour's rule given to him that was newly cured.. 
by him. 1676 EtHerepce Alan of Mode 1. 1, A Ladies head 
newly dress'd for a Ball. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 45 ? 6 
A Woman of Quality .. newly returned from France. 1784 
Cowrer JZasé ui. 750 A transient guest, newly arrived, And 
soon to be supplanted. 1818 SHELLEY Nosal. & Helen 800 
Like suine bright spirit newly born. 1886 lc 49 & 50 Vict. 
c. §4§ 1 Any hop ground. .newly cultivated as sucb after 
the passing of this Act. 


ec. In ai¢r76. combs. (now hyphened). 

‘These are especially common in the roth cent. 

1550 Daus tr. S/etdane’s Conzm. 21 He wrote an Epistle 
to the newlye created Emperoure. 1590 Srexser /. Q. 1. 
xi. 34 His newly-budded pineons to assuy. 1615 CHAPMAN 
Odyss. x1. 137 A newly kitn’d kitlings cries. 1659 Pearson 
Creed (1839) 443 The ancient, but newly-revived heresy of 
the Arians. 4711 Suartess. Charac. (1737) 11. 336 With 
your newly-espous’d systein. 1740 RicHarpson /aela 
(1824) I, xx. 267 To have confirmed the poor woman in 
her newly-assumed penitence. 1807 Worpsw. Ode /utim. 
/mmort, 92 Shaped by hitnself wi:h newly-learned art. 
1826 Kirsy & Sp. Lxtomol, xxix. 11. 57 In the newly- 
hatched caterpillar. 1857 Durrenin Lett, (/igh Lat. (ed. 3) 
170 A newly-stripped bullock’s hide. 1890‘ R. Botprewoon’ 
Col. Reformer \1891) 135 Vhs newly-discovered fairyland. 

+2, a. Within a little (from now); soon. Ods, 

€1330 Arth. § Aferi. 4648 (Kélbing), 3e schullen have 
neweliche Hors & armes & alle ping. 1387 Trevisa //igden 
(Rolls) VII. 237 Now sire eorle, pu holdest Engelond, pu 
schalt ri3t newliche [L. 2 proviso] be kyng. 
+b. Immediately or soon (after a particular 
time); quickly. Ods. 

¢ 1330 Arth. & Alert. 1984 (Kélbing), A chapman. .seyd of 
Merlin openliche,He wald him telle neweliche. 1375 BAxuour 
Bruce V. 122 Sic hansell to the folk gaf he,.. Newly at his 
ariwyng. @ 1400-50 Alexander 4740 Newly eftir be none or 
nere pare-aboute. c1s30 Lp. Berners Arth, Lyt. Bryt, 
(1814) 54 Yf I should mary me so newly, I should be greatly 
blamed. 

3. Anew, afresh, 

c1000 Ags. /’s. (Thorpe) exliit. 10 Ic niwlice niwne cantic 
pam godan Gode gleawne singe. 

1375 Sc, Leg. Saints xiii. (A/ark) 169 Pane one be niorne 
.. par drew hyme newly thru pe towne. c1g00 Love 
Bonavent. Mirr. (a. N.C. MS.) If. 116 Pan bigan pey alle 
newely to wepe. 1530 Patscr. 839/2 Newly, de mounear, 
1568 Grarton Chroz. 11. 663 The lawes of the realme, in 
part he reformed, and in part he newely augmented. a 1648 
Lp, Herserv //ex VU7/ (1683) 371 Our King having 
gotten York-house..did newly enlarge and beautify it. 1673 
Owen Sacram. Disc. Wks. 1851 1X. 56 He is as it were (so 
the word is) newly sacrificed. 1876 Davis Polaris Exp. i 29 
She was newly planked inside and out. 1880 Swinuurne 


] 
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NEWMARKET. 


Stud, Shaks. 182 We have but the eternal..figures of 
jealousy and innocence newly vamped and veneered. 

4, In a new fashion or manuer. 

1553 I’. Witson Rit, (1580) 137 That mirth is more worthe, 
which is moued by a worde newlie spoken, then if a long 
tale should pleasauntly bee tolde. 1562 J. Heywoup /’7ov, 
& Epigr. (1867) 216 Valke or walke oldly or newly. 1812 
Sin H. Davy Chem. Philos, 184 Instances in which these 
elements are newly arranged, and in which their transfer 
and changes produce very important phanomena. 1885 
Cutty in Law Times Kep. LAI. 80/2 Not merely in a 
new word, but in a word newly or fancifully applied. 

New-made, ///.a. [New adv, 3.] Kecently 
or freshly made. 

c1400 Laud Trey Bk, 6231 That saw an hardy newe-made 
kny3t. ¢1470 Henxryson A/or, Kal, w. (f0x's Confess.) Xx, 
He... of that new-maid salmond eit enewch. 1500-20 
Dunbar Poems xxxiil. 53 He come hame a new maid 
channoun. 13595 SHaks. Yon 1.1. 187 New inade honor 
doth forget mens names. 1634 Mitton Covuns 472 Sitting 
by a new made grave. 1684 1. Burnet (ic, Earté wu. 132 
As if new-made matter, like new clothes, .. had a_ better 
gloss. 1717 Rowe £fit. Alrs, Centlivie’s Cruel Gift, Was 
that a Present for a new-made Widow? 1818 Keats 
Endyit, WwW. 102 Sweet as a musk-rose upon new-made hay. 
1886 A. Wixcnett Walks Geol. Licld 52 The soil .. torn 
from our new-made road. 
b. Of the tide: (see MAKE v. 72). 

1808 Forsytuy Scanties Scotl. V. 33 The flood-tide .. 
according as it is new made, half run, or approaching to 
still water. 

New-make, v. [New adv. 6.] To 
make again or anew. 

1617 Hieron IVks. 11. 205 The great worke of new making 
amans heart. 1649 Mitton Zukon, 57 ‘Vhe King can no 
more reject a Law than he can new make a Law. 1714 
Dernam Astro-Thvol. (1769) 11 When my hand was in, I 
new-made some part of it. 1790 J. Avams Hs. (1854) IX. 
567 It would give me pleasure..to correct or new-make the 
auhole work. 1835 Gent/. A/ag. L 376 He new-made the 

ight. 

Hence New-making vd/. sé. 

1495 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 274 In Newmaking of 
takle and apparell. 1580 R. Hitcncocn Politic Plat cj b, 
Iuerie shippe..shall paie tenne shillynges (towaides the 
newe makyng of euery shippe so wanting). 1633 Eart 
Mancu. Ad Alondo (1636) 94 Our bodies..are not cast off 
by death, but puttonew making. _ 

Newmanism (ni#maniz'm). ([f. the name 
ot J. H. Aezwman (1801-90) +-18M.] The views 
on theological and ecclesiastical matters put 
forward by Newman while a member of the 
Anglican Church ; the principles involved in New- 
man’s teaching. 

1838 Arnotp in Stanley Zz/e (1844) 11. 126 This restless 
love of paradox, is, I believe, one of the main causes of the 
growth of Newmanism. 1841 Stantry in Li (1894) I. 302 
The debatable points of Newmanism and Evangelicalism. 
1893 Lippon /.7/ Pusey 11. xxiv. 139 ‘Ihe principles re- 
asserted by the Oxford writers had been before denounced 
by their Latitudinarian opponents as Newmanism. 

Newmanite (niv'manoait,. [f. as prec. + -1TE.] 
A follower or adherent of Newnian. 

1837 Arnxotp in Stanley Lie (1844) II. 89 My strong 
condemnations of ‘Tories and Newmanites. 1837 Lp. 
Hovcuton in T, W. Reid Life (1891) I. 196 It is, perhaps, 
the confessorship of tbe Newmanites which makes them so 
interesting. 1884 Oxnssy J/em. F. R. Hofpe-Scott 1. 267 
The Tractarians soon began to divide off into the Moderates 
of various shades, and the Newmanites. 

b. attrib. or as adj, 

1838 Arnocp in Stanley Z/% viii. (1844) II. 113 All the 
Newmanite language about baptism might be..used by the 
Jews .. about circumcision. 1841 /éid. ix. 250 The clergy 
are beconiing more and more Newmanite. 

New manize, @. va7e.  [f. as prec. + -1Zz.] 

1. zzér. ‘To incline to, or adopt, Newmanism. 

1836 Maurice in Z7/ (1884) I. xin. 204, 1 believe I shall 
perforce Newmanise, protesting, however, against his doc- 
trine all tbe time. ; : 

2. To toliow the principles of (Homeric) trans- 
lation advocated by IF’. W. Newman. 

1861 M, ArnoLp O2 transi. Homer 86 We should say, He 
Newmanises, and his diction would offend us, 1 
Athenzum 10 Apr. 4837/1 Mr. Way, in fact, is a little in- 
clined to ‘ Newmanize ’,.. Pure English of the simple sort is 
ainply sufficient for the trans!ating of Homer. 

Newmarket (nisma-sket, niz-ma:skét), The 
name of a town (situated east of Cambridge) 
famous for its horse-races, used a¢t77b. or ellopt, 
in several applications. 

l. attr7b, with condition, cut, tail; also New- 
market coat,a close-fitting coat for men, originally 
worn for riding, or an outdoor coat of a stmilar 
style for women; Newmarket greyhound, a 
greyhound of a special breed (see quot. 1856). 

1685 Lond. Gaz. No. 2041/4 One light Gray Gelding with 
along Newmarket Tail. 1698 /did. No. 3360/4 A long bushy 
‘Tail cut after the New-Market Cut. 1709 Srzt. Apollo No. 
19. 3/2 l'o reduce his Corpus.. Unto a New-Market Condi. 
tion. 1714 Loud. Gaz. No. 5252/4 Both Heels white behind, 
and a New-Market Tayle. 1854 Dickens 4/ard 7. 1, V4, 
He was dressed in a Newmarket coat and tight-fitting 
trousers, 1856 ‘StoxeneNcE’ Brit. Kral Sports 163/1 
The Newmarket greyhound. .isa racing-like, speedy animal, 
yet possessed of as much stoutness as possible. 

2. ellipt, A Newmarket coat. 

1843 Mrs. Romer Xhone, Darro, etc., I. 288 His travelling 
cap was exchanged for a fashionable white hat ; his frock- 
coat for a Newmarket. 1883 Miss Brappon Phaut, Fort. 
xxxvi, A brown velvet Newmarket, which completely covered 
her short satin gown. 


trans. 
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WEW-MARRIED. 


3. a. A card-game in which the main object is 
to play the same cards as certain duplicates which 


are exhibited. 

180 Dickens Old C. Shop xxxvi, Going the odd man or 
plain Newmarket for fruit, ginger-beer [etc.}, 1887 Ad/ 
Year Round 5 Feb. 66 Pope Joan has survived to the present 
day in the modified form of ‘ Newmarket". 


b. (See quot.) 

1894 Masxetyne Sharps § Flats 250 Yankee-grab or 
Newmarket..is played with three dice, and tbe object in 
view is to get nearest to an aggregate of eighteen pips. 

New-married, #//. 2. [New adv. 3.] Newly 
married. 

ec 3rsgo Coverpate Ord. Ch. Denmark Wks. (Parker Soc.) 
I. 481 Fo call these new-married folks unto holy wedlock. 
1999 Suaxs. Hen. V, v. ii, 190 Like a new-married Wife 
about her Husbands Necke. a@ 1649 Drumm. or Hawtu. 
Poems Wks. (1711) 26 All-bearing earth, like a new married 
queen, Her beauties hightens. 1711 Appison Spect. No. 15. 
P 4 Talk of anew married Couple, and you will immediately 
hear whether they keep their each and six. 1771 Chron. 
in Ann. Reg. 160/2 The Duke of Cumberland and his new- 
married Dutchess. 1824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. 
(1863) 240 He foretold all happiness to the new-married pair. 
1860 Mrs. Carryre Lett. HL. 21 ‘Where were four young 
new-married ladies. . 

WNWewme, variant of NEUME. 

New-minted, 7//. 2. [New adv. 3.] Newly 
coined or formed. Also New-mint v. 

1593 Nasue. Christ's 7. (1613) 2 New mint my mind to the 
likeness of thy lowlines 1598 Marston Sco. Villante Yo 
tudiciall Perusers, Some of bis new-minted Epithets, (as 
Reall, Intrinsecate, Delphicke). 1643 Tarp Corin. Gen. 
xli. 25 Novellists, that can abide to hear nothing but what 
isnew-minted. 17133 Guardian No. 149 P19 Horace advises, 
that all new minted Words should have a Greek derivation. 
1781 Cowrer Charity 513 \When Scandal has new-minted 
an old lie, .."Tis called a Caine: 

New-model, v. [New v. 6.) ¢rans. To re- 
model ; to rearrange in a new way. 

¢ 31665 Mrs. Hutcuinson Alem. Col. Hutchinson (1846) 231 
Those in the parliament .. devised to new-model the army. 
1714 R. Fippes Pract. Disc. t1. 193 ‘The design of whose 
religion is to new-model human nature. 1769 Rosertson 
Chas. V,v. Wks. 1813 V. 439 Twelve persons were elected 
to new-model the constitution of the republic. 1818 Scotr 
Hrt, Midi. viti, He new-modelled bis troops, and more 
especially those tmmediately about his person. 1878 SHer- 
MAN in NV, Amer. Rev. CX XVI. 200 That at the commence- 
ment of hostilities there should be nothing either to new- 
model or tu create. 

licnce NWew-modelling, New-modeller. 

1673(R. Leicn) Transp. Reh. 146 The new modelling of 
a state is somewhat beyond the oecunomy of aschool. 1748 
Anson's Voy. 1. v. 48 To what causes the late new modelling 
of this settlement is owing. a@ 1806C, J. Fox Reign Fas. 1/ 
(1808) 153 From the new-modelling of the corporations. 
1831 Cartyce in Vest. Rev. XV. 43 Their successive re- 
dactors and new-modellers. 1899 Batpock Cromwell as 
Soldier 2% The new modelling or reorganization of its army. 


+ New-modelize, v. Ods. [New adv. 6.) = 
NEw-MoDELv. Hence +New-modelizirg vd/. sé, 

1645 City Alarum 76 We have new modelized our army, 
and ought to new modelize our excise. 1671 tr. Palafoxr's 
Conquest China v. 98 Victory had now new Modeliz’d 
his Conscience. 1716 M. Daviss Athen. Brit. 11. 158 
Asserius’s Life of King A£lfrid.. was new-miodeliz'd into 
English by .. Spelman. 1727 Browne Wittis Cathedrals 
1. 33 He had his diocese entirely to new modelize. 


New-modelled, ///. a. [New adv. 3.] 
Newly modelled ; put into a new form. 

1654 Wuittock Zoofouta 196 Belciving and Knowing 
doth so share the all of some new model’d Christians. 1711 
G. Hickes /wo Treat, Chr. Priesth. (1847) LU. 389 ‘Lhe 
book itself was opposite .. to many new-modelled churches. 
1757 Dyer Fleece 11. Poems (1761) 114 What nation did not 
seek, Of thy mew modell’d wool, the curious webs? 1813 
Metrical Remarks 10 The new-modelled Baron was ac- 
quainted with no other building. 1827 Elateam Const, 
Hist, (1876) I1. x. 219 In the new-modelled army of 1645. 


New moon. [New a. 3c+ Moon sé.] 

1, The moon when first seen as a slender crescent 
shortly after its conjunction with the sun. 

crooo Sar. Leechd. 111. 242 We cwedad ponne niwne 
monan 2fier menniscuin Zewunan, ac he is afre se ylea. 
¢1055 Byrhtferth’s tlandboc in Anglia V1\1. 309 Swa byd 
se niwa mona bradra gesewen. 1508 Dunpar 7ua Mariit 
Wemen 432 As the new mone, all pale, oppressit with 
change, Kythis qubilis her cleir face, 1598 W. Puitup tr. 
Linschoten's Voy. (1864) 187 They pray likewise to the 
New Moone,..and salute her with great Deuotion. 1634 
Sir T. Hersert /'rav, 86 At the appearing of euery new 
Moone, they goe out to worship it. 1687 A. Lovett tr, 
Thevenot's Lrav. 1. 44 They look out at Night for the new 
Moon. 17.. Sir Patrick Spens vi, 1 saw the new moone 
.. Wi' the auld moone in hirarme. a 1742 Stuxety in J. 
Smith auor. Sci. & Art (1815) |. 614 The [eclipsed) sun 
looked very sharp like a new moon. 1851 MEREDITH Love 
in the Valley iv, Earth to her is young as the slip of the new 
moon. 

2. The time when the new moon appears; also 
Astron. the time at which the moon is in con- 
junction with the sun. b. The festival celebrated 
by the ancient Hebrews at the time of the new 
moon (cf. NEOMENIA). 

¢ 1000 Saxon Leechd. 111. 243 pis xelimpd seldon & nzfre 
buton on niwum monan. c¢ 1a00 / ices & Virtues 27 Oder 
{to think] newe mone hetere dan 2ld-mone in to newe huse 
te wenden, 1382 Wycur 1 Esdras viii. 6 In the newe 
mone of the fifte moneth. 1383 — /sa. i. 13 The newe 
moone, and sabot, and othere festus. c1440 Promp. Parv. 
360/2 Nwe mone, neomenia. 1535 CoverdaLe 2 Chron. 
xxxi. 3 The burntofferynges of the Sabbath and of the new: 
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mone and of the feastes. a 1649 Drum. or Hawtn. Poems 
Wks. (1711) 27 To thee give place The old new-moons, with 
all festival days. 1682 Aiders Brit. Merlin Oct., Sow 
Wheat and Rie about the New Moon. 1727-38 CHamsers 
Cycl. s.v. Aloon, Before the new moon the horns were turned 
westward. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) II. 522/1 Having com- 
pleted her course..she disappears; and we say it is new 
moon. 1864 Chamébers'’s Encyel, VI. 556/2 A few hours 
after ‘new moon’, the moon appears a little to the east of 


the sun as a thin crescent. 
New-mould, 7. [New adv. 6.) trans. To 


mould or form anew. 

1650 Baxter Saiuts’ Rout. v. § 4 It changeth his opinion, 
.. but it never melted and new molded his beart. 1695 
Woopwarp Nat. Hist. Earth 1. (1723) 105 Its prime Er- 
rand was to Re-form and New-mold the Earth. 1738 
Westey Hymn,‘ When shall thy lovely Face’ viii, Jesus.. 
New-moulds our Limbs of cumb’rous Clay. 1784 R. Bace 
Barhan: Downs 11. 286 This affliction may in some measure 
new mould her. 1827 Hatrtam Coust, Hist, (1876) I. i. 37 
‘The more wily courtiers .. deemed it less obnoxious to 
violate than to new-mould the constitution. 


New-mown, ///. a. [NEw adv. 3 and 4.] 
Freshly cut, just mown. 

ayes Matory Arthur vit. xi 228 There was a fayre 
medowe that semed newe mowen. ¢ 1586 C’tess PEMBROKE 
Ps. txxu. ii, As showres tbrown On meades new mown. 
1735 Ramsay Gentle Sheph, wu. ii, Sweeter than gowany 
glens or new-mawn hay, 1789 J. Pitkincton Mtevw Derbysh. 
I. 327 This..is said by Linnzus to occasion the smell of 
new mown hay. 1876 J. Saunpers Lion tn Path i, The 
scent of the new-mown hay comes through the.. windows. 

New-name, v. [New adv. 6.] «trans. To 
name anew; to give a new nameto. Also Wew- 
named ///. a.; New-namer. 

15889 Putrennas Eng, Poesie tt. xvii. (Arb.) 192 Onoma- 
topeia, orthe New namer. 1621 Br. Mountacu Dratribe 
343 New-name it thus, The poore mans Tithe at home, and 
at lerusalem. 1622 Drayton Poly-0ld, xix. 357 Hawkins.. 
Vpon that new-nam‘d Spaine, and Guinny sougit his prize. 
1643 Trappe Conn. Gen. xxvi. 33 Isaac therefore new names 
it, 2793 ANNA SewarD Lett, (1811) IL]. 244 That conscious- 
ness would tempt me to new-name her book. ¢ 1800 R. 
Cumprrtanp John de Lancaster (1809) Il. 64 The giant 
son of Neptune, who entailed the trident of his father on 
his new-named Albion to all posterity. 

Newness (nis‘nés). Forms: 1 néow-, niw- 
nys, niownes, 4-6 newnes, 4,6 neunes, 6 
newenes(se, 7— newness. [f. Newa. + -NEss.] 
The state, fact, or quality of being new, in various 
applications of the adj. 

cgeotr, Bzda’s I/ist. 1. vii. (1890) 40 Mid ba neownysse 
swa inonigra heofonlicra wundra. ¢ 1000 Sa.ron Leechd. I. 
240 Psct seo niownes para inetta micze him pode beon. 
a 1300 Cyrser Ad. 26924 Quils pat neunes es in wonde es 
plaster nan mai mak it sond. @1340 Hamrote /’salter 
Prol. 4 To confourme men. .til crist tn newnes of lyf. 1483 
Cath. Angl, 254'2 A Newues, mouitas. 1526 Pilyr. L’er/. 
(W. de W, 1531) 213 [To] ryse from synne, and walke in a 
newnes of. lyfe. a1g68 Ascuam Scholeim, i. (Arb.) 156 
Neyther oldnes nor newnesse of wordes maketh the greatest 
difference betwixt Salust aud Tullie. @ 1613 Ovexsury A 
Wife, etc. (1638) 251 She will desire him for newnesse and 
variety. 1674 Brevint Saul at Endor 240 Either to blind 
or to countenance the Newness of their Indulgences, 1729 
Law Serious C. xxiit. (1732) 471 It will give you such a 
newness of mind. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St.-/’erre’s Stud. 
Nat. (1799) U1. 176 This reflection. .evidently demonstrates 
the newness of the World, 1813 Suettry VQ. Afaé v1, 153 
The babe, In the dim newness of its being. 1876 Lower 
Among my Bhs, Ser. . 243 The same startle of newness 
and beauty that pleased our youth. 

b. With @ and f/. rare. 

1690 Drypen Don Sebastian Pref., Some newnesses of 
English, translated from the Beauties of Modern ‘Tongues. 
1760-72 1H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) 1V. 69 She became 
as it were a newness of ever-rising delight. 1850 Lyxcu 
Theoph, Trinal ix. 134 Many such marriages must there be 
before all the newnesses will be born that mankind requires. 

ce. The Newness, New England transcendentalism. 

1865 Lowett 7horcan Prose Wks, 1890 I. 363 There was a 
much nearer metaphysical relation.. between Ca:lyle and 
the Apostles of the Newness, as they were called in New 
England, than has been commonly supposed. ¢ 1870 R. 
Carter in Century d/ag. (1889) Nov. 129 Next to Brook 
Farm, Concord was the chief resort of the disciples of the 
* Newness’, 

Newo(y, obs. forms of Nernew. 

New-raised, #//. c. [NEw adv. 3.] 

1. Of troops: Kecently enlisted ; newly formed. 

1667 Marvett Corr, Wks. (Grosart) Il, 213 To disband 
all the new-raised land forces. 1748 Anson's Voy.1.i. 12 
New-raised marines who had never been at sea before. 1769 
Gotpsm. /dist. Kome I. 428 The fourth legion, which 
consisted of new raised soldiers. 1816 A. C. Hutcmison 
Pract, Obs, Surg. (1826) 309 An annual fluctuation of 30,000 
new-raised men to eiepiy ie deficiencies, 

2. Newly crectcd, elevated, reared, etc. 

1697 Potter Auntig. Greece 1. i. (1715) 7 In his new rais'd 
kingdom. 1735 J. Price Stone-br. Thantes 7 The new- 
rais'd Centers. 1777 Poiter cEschylus (1779) I. 15 This new- 
tais'd ruler of the gods. 1896 Kivtixc Seveu Seas 80 Where 
the new-raised tropic city sweats and ronrs. 1896 Daily 
News 24 Nov, 8/5 With numbers vastly increased by the 
addition of these new-raised broods. 

Wewricall, obs. variant of NEURICAL. 

New-risen, ///. a. [New adv. 3 and 4.] 
Newly, just lately, risen. 

sor Suaks. 1 //cn. IJ, t. iv. 102 A holy Prophetesse new 
risen vp. 1596 — Zam, Shr.iy.i. 189 As one new-risen 
fron a dreame. 1650 Baxter Sa/uts’ R,1. vii. § 1 Our new- 
risen Lord. 1667 Mutton P. Z. t. 594 The Sun new ris’n 
Looks through the Horizontal misty Air. 1760-72 H. 
Brooke ‘ool of Qual. (1809) LV. 158 A new-risen phoenix. 
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3860 Forster Gr. Remonstr. 98 Eager to be shone upon by 
the new-risen sun. 
Obs. 


+ New'ry. {ad. Malay zzr7.] = Lory. 

In early 17tb c, translations from foreign languages tbe 
forms xort and noyra occur : see Yule & Burnell Ang/o-/nd, 
Gloss. 398 and C, P. G. Scott Afalayan Words 84-5. 

1698 J. Fryer Acc. £. ludia § P.116 Here were..Cocka- 
toos and Newries from Bantam, as also a Cassawar that 
digests Iron. 1698 in Wheeler Afadras in Old, Time (1861) 
I. 333 Brought ashore from the ‘ Resolution '. .a newry and 
four yards of broadcloth for a present for the Havildar. 

News (nii#z), 5. (f/.) Forms: 4-7 newes, 
(s -esse), 5-6 newys, Sc. newis, (5 nevis), 6 
neu(e)s, 7 niewse, 6-7 nues, (6 nuze, 7 nuse), 
6- news. [pl. of New a., aftcr OF. noveles, 
nuveles (mod.F. noucelles), or med.L. zova, pl. of 
novum a new thing. 

The synonymous Du. wicuzs probably originated in the 
expressions wat nicuws, ief(s) nies, in which the form is 
genitive singular (cf, New a. B. 1), but the evidence is 
against a similar origin for the English word.) 

+1. New things; novelties. Gés. rare. 

Neus in Cursor Al, 26768 (Cott.) is evidently a scribal 
error for freus. 

1382 Wye. Ecclus. xxiv. 35 The which fulfilleth, as Fison, 
wisdam; and as Tigris in the da3es of newes(L. novorum), 
155: Rowixson Jfore’s Utop. (1895) 7 Not for a vayne and 
curious desicre to see newes. 1865 T. StaPLeton Fortr. 
Faith 109" Differences..betwene the auncient faith of 
England and the vpstert newes of protestants. 

2. Tidings; the report or account of recent 
events or occurrelices, brought or coming to one 
as new information ; new occurrences as a subject 


of report or talk. 

In common use only after 1500, 

1423 Jas. I Aiugis Q.clxxix, I bring the newis glad, that 
blisfull ben. ¢ 1485 Diedy J/yst. (1882) 1. 431 Yet of Iate I 
haue hard of no newys. 1523 Lp. BErners /rotss. I. ceccl.794 
He was right pensyue and sore troubled with those newes. 
1581 Ricu /arev. (1846) 58 These newes were sodainly spred 
throughout the citie of Cherona. 3162: Lapy M. Wrotu 
Urania 412 Calling his Lords..about him, to whom hee 
deliuered these glad newes. 1685 Drvpen ihren. A vgust. 
19 Lhe amazing news of Charles at once were spread. 1717 
Lany M. W. Montacu Let. ¢o Pope 17 June, The great 
gulf between you and me cools all news that come hither. 
1776 Jexyte Corr, (1894) 64 The ill news of your health are 
still worse than my late suspense. 1821 SHELLEY Ess. § 
Lett. (1852) 11,228 There are bad news from Palermo. 1855 
Macautay //ist, Eng. xviii. LV. 214 The Dutch ministers 
regularly reported all the Scotch news to their government. 
1868 Visct. STRANGFORD Sc/ect, 11. 265 Courier-borne news 
. can reach England as quickly by way of Pesbawur. 

b. Constmed as szvg. 

1566 Pasguine in Trannce 36, | hearde speak of it, when 
y* newes therof was brought to Pope Lulie the seconde. 16a5 
LB. Joxson Staple of N. 1. v, When Newes is printed, It 
leaues Sir to be Newes. 1664 H. More Alyst. dniy. 339 Of 
sucli a division... there is no News nor Example in Antiquity. 
1711 M. Henry Hope § Fear Balanced Wks. 1853 I1. 313/1 
The stocks are as the news is. 1784 Cowrer 7usk vi. 660 
When..the news was fresh. 1828Scott #. AL, Perth xxvii, 
Was there any news in the country? 1897 Mary Kincstry 
MV. Africa 351 The neat news was that ea in the water. 

e. In proverbial expressions. 

1574 [Inttowrs Gueuara's fam, Ep. (1577) 58 Euil newes 
neuer come too late. ¢1645 Howece Lcfé. II. xviii, lam 
of the Italians mind that said, Wadla nuova, buona nuova, 
no news, good news. 1685 Drvpen Fhrcn. August. 49 IN 
News is wing'd with Fate, and flies apace. 3182zr Scoir 
Kenitlw. xi, The truth of two old proverbs, namely, that Ill 
news fly fast [etc.}. 

+d. Ao news, no novelty, nothing new. Ods. 

1557 N. TF. \Genev.) 1 Pet. i, heading, Saluation in Christ is 
no newes, but a thynge prophecied of olde. 1618 Br, [ace 
Scerm., Wks. 1837 V. 112 he poor and proud is the wise- 
man’s monster, bnt the proud and rich are no news. 1659 
Hasstonn On /'s. cvii. 43 “Tis no news to pass from the 
singular to the plural number, without varying the subject. 

+3. A piece or item of news. Ods. 

1574 Hrttowes Guevara's Fam, Ep. (1577) 2 A case so 
graue, a newes so new, a victorie so seldome hearde of. 1641 
Part Monn. tr. Biondi’s Civil Wars y. 157 At that same 
time there came two important nuses. a@ 1652 Brome Eng. 
Moor 1. ii, Durst thou hear a news Whose mirth will hazard 
cracking of a rib? 

+4. A ncws messenger. Obs. rave, 

1665 Pervs Diary 31 July, In the meantime there coming 
a News thither with his horse to go over fetc.]. 

5. ‘The newspayer(s); a newspaper. Now rare. 

1738 Swirt Pol. Conversat, 183 You know his House was 
burnt down to the Ground. Yes; it was in the News, 1782 
Cowrrr Names of iittle Note 10 When achild..Has burnt 
to tinder a stale last-year’s news. 1785 Crasse Vewspaper 
26 A daily swarm..Come flying forth, and mortals call them 
News: For these, unread, the noblest volumes lie. 1886 
Etwortuy IV, Som. IVord-bk. s.v., To read out the war 
‘pon the news. 

b. Printing. (Sec quot.) 

1887 SouTuwaxp Pract. Print. fed. 3) 716 ‘ Writings’, 
‘Printings’, and ‘ News’, are kinds {of paper] whose naines 
show the purposes for which they are made. 

6. alirib. and Comb, a. With agent-nouns, as 
news-learer, -bringer, etc. 

1611 Corcr., Rapporte-nouvelle, a *newes-bearer, or tale- 
carrier. 1895 Atlantic Alouthly Mar. 357 Citizens w ho had 
flocked as near as possible to the newsbearer. 1639 W. Cc. 
Italian Convert xxviii. 213 So this *newes bringer had his 
passe-port to be packing. 1857 Hottanp Bay Path xxiv. 
278 Each of the news-bringers was surrounded with his 
little knot of auditors. 1673 O. Waker Educ. ix. 77 
Breeders of all petit factions, *news-brokers. 1612 Davies 
Why Ireland, etc. (1747) 178 These *Newes-Carriers did.. 
many times raise ttoubles. 1788 New London Mag. title-p., 
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Sold by all Booksellers, Stationers, and News-Carriers. 
1808 ELEANOR Sieatu Bristol Heiress V. 335 The Vis- 
countess.. lived and died in the profession of a news-carrier. 
1827in Hone Zvery-day Bk, 11. 1276 Those *newscriers are 
spoken of in the past sense. 1868G. Durr Pol, Surv. 47, 1 
wish the *news-dealers at Athens would be more scrupulous 
in their assertions. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 439 ? 2 They 
have *News-gatherers and Intelligencers distributed into 
their several. .Quarters. 1824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1, 
(1803) 187 By far the best news-gatherer of the country side. 
1998 SytvesteR Du Sartas u. i. u. 283 Poor Woman.. 
Light, credulous, “news-lover. 1849 Southey'’s Commion- 
pl. Bk Ser. 11, 412 Indian *News-Messengers. 1789 (¢/¢/e) 
*News-Readers Pocket-Book. a 1817 T. Dwicut 7rav. 
New Eng., etc. (1821) II. 63 A..means of gratifying the 
curiosity of news-readers, 1858 T. GuTuriz Christ Inher. of 
Saints (1860) 207 News such as these *news-seekers had never 
dreamed of, 1696 View Crt. St. Germain in Sel. Harl. Mise. 
(1793) 556 This gentleman .. was his weekly *news-sender, 
and project-drawer. a@1586 Sipney Arcadia (1622) 419 
Thinking his life onely reserued to be bound to be the vn- 
happy *newes-teller. 1612 Davies Why /redand, etc. 214 It 
was made pznall..to entertaine any of their Minstrels, 
Rimers, or Newes-tellers. 

Miscellaneous combs., as mews-crammed; 
news-making, -sceking, -telling, -thirsting; news- 
day, -master, -office, ~page, -print, -scribe, -shop, 
-whoop; news-greedy adj. 

1600 Suaxs. A. Y, Z. 1. ii. ror Then shal we be *newes- 
cram’d. 1746 BerKetey Lett. Wks. 1871 IV. 305 Regret... 
which was or the following *news-day increased upon 
hearing tbe fate of your niece, a1618 SytvestEr Iiks. 
(Grosart) II. 63 So it also fares with our *news-greedie eare. 
1858 Gen. P, THompson Audi Alt, I. |x1. 237 Not as a piece 
of gossip or *news-making. 1624 B. Jonson WVeptune’s 
Triumph Wks, 1641 11, 111 Grave Mr. Ambler, *Newes- 
master of Poules. 1625 — Staple of NV. 1.vi, Giue your worship 
ioy O’ your new place, your Emissary-ship, Il’ the *Newes 
office. 1808 Scotr A/arm. v. Introd. 21 When wrinkled 
*news-page, thrice conn’d o’er, Beguiles the dreary hour 
no more. 1897 ‘SARAH TyTLER’ Lady Fean’s Son 244 That 
the letters and *news-prints might be greedily read. 1791- 
1823 D’Israewi Cur. Lit. (1866) 341/2 All the race of *news- 
scribes. 1843 JAMES Forest Days (1847) 171 A somewhat 
timid and *news-seeking gentleman. 1688 Loud. Gaz. 
No, 2375/2 The Man being..hang’d before his own *News- 
shop. 1611 CotcR., Nonciation,a..*newes telling. 1600 
Look About You in Hazl. Dodsley VIL. 393 In tbe hollow 
of *news-thirsting ears. 1775 Apatr Amer. Ind. 301 To 
call them, by sounding the *news-whoop, as soon as he 
arrived at camp. 

c. Special combs., as news-agent, a regular 
dealer in newspapers and periodicals; news-bell, 
dial, a singing in the ears supposed to portend 
news ; news-boat, a boat which puts out to pass- 
ing vessels to receive and communicate news; 
news-room, a reading-room specially set apart for 
newspapers ; news-sheet, a printed sheet contain- 
ing the news, a simple form of newspaper; news- 
stand, a stand or stall for the sale of newspapers ; 
newsvendor, a newspaper seller; news-work, 
the class of composition or printing employed in 
ordinary newspapers. 

1851 Mayuew Loud. Ladour I. 2901/2 The regular price at 
a *news-agent’s shop being s¢. 1879 Print. Trades Frul. 
xx1x. 43 Charged by your news-agent one shilling for a 
single number. 1876 T. Harpy Far f. Mad. Crowd viii, 
I’ve had the *news-bell ringing in my left ear quite 
bad enough for a murder. 1833-5 Exiza Lesue 7hat 
Gentleman in Casguet Lit, V. 25/1 We were visited by 
a *news-boat. 1860 Merc. Mar. Mag. VII. 347 Steamers 
bound West .. will be boarded by the News-boat, and 
their advices telegraphed to all parts of America. 1817 
Morning Chron, 25 Apr. (Jod.), Every circulating library 
and *newsroom throughout the kingdom. 1836 Penny Cycé. 
V. 238/1 There are two subscription libraries and two news- 
rooms. 1841 W. Seatpine /taly & 7. /sé. 111. 8x Literature 
in all its branches, from philosophical treatises to magazines 
and *news-sheets. 1894 S. Fiske Holiday Stories (1900) 
141, I advised him .. to buy or rent a “news stand in some 
hotel. 1834 Gentl. Afag. CIV. 101 A public meeting of 
the *Newsvenders of the metropolis, 1860 W. CoLiins 
Wom. White 1, i, The grouno floor,.is occupied by a 
small newsvendor’s shop. 1890 W. J. Gorpon Foundry 217 
Illustrated work differs from ordinary *newswork in one 


important particular. 
News (nizz), v. Now dial. [f. the sb.] 


1. trans. To tell or spread as news. 

16so R. Staryiton Strada’s Low C. Wars 1x. 45 This 
being newsed about the ‘Town, many afterwards shunned 
the occasion of meeting with the Prince. 1875 Parisu 
Sussex Gloss. s.v., 1t was newsed about. 1895 £. duglian 
Gloss. s.v., It was newsed at market yesterday. 

2. intr, To tell news; to gossip. 

1871 W. ALEXANDER Johnny Gibb (1873) 188 Topics to 
keep himself and his cronies ‘newsin' for several days. 
1886 S. IV. Linc, Gloss. s.v., Vhere’s a deal of newsing goes 
on in that row. 


+ New's-book. Oés. A small newspaper. 

In common use from ahout 1650 to 1700. 

1652 HeyLin Cositogr.To Rdr. A 5 The situation and affairs 
of each Town of War .. which are presented to him in the 
Weekly Newsbooks. 1680 Lurrrett Brief Rel, (1857) 1. 44 
For suppressing the printing and publishing unlicens’d news 
books and pamphlets of news. 1719 D’UrFeEy P7dls 1V. 326 
It is in the News-book put, There’s nothing can be truer. 

New's-boy. A boy who sells newspapers in 
the streets, or delivers them at houses. 

1812 Compe Picturesgue xxi, Deafen'd by a news-boy’s 
din, 1860 THackeray ound, Papers, Late Gt, Vict. (1876) 
34 A news-boy had stopped in his walk, and was reading 
aloud the journal which it was his Baty to deliver. 1879 
E. K. Bates Zgyft. Bonds 11. viii. 188 The news-boys are 
plying their morning trade with harsh, piercing shrieks, 
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New-set, v. [NEw adv. 6.) trans. 
afresh or in a new fashion. 

1611 Cotcr., Regoldronné,.. new set, or starched, as a 
ruffe. 1719 Youne (Revenge 1. i, Bid physicians talk our 
veins to temper, And with an argument new-set a pulse. 
1792 A. YounG 7 rav. France 255 A rehearsalof 2 Olympiade, 
new-set by a young composer. 1796 Burney J/ew. Meta- 
stasio 1. 293 The operas which he entirely new sets. 

b. esg. To re-set (jewels) inanewstyle. Also fig. 

1709 Mrs, Maney Secret Mem. (1720) 11. 121 Pawning 
her Diamond- Necklace, upon pretence of having it new-set. 
1790 Maur. D'Arsiay Diary (1842) V. 143 Our usual Windsor 
life, which I shall not undertake to new-set for your inspec- 
tion. ‘The old setting will amply suffice. 

So New-set 7//. a. Also New-set-up, recently 


established. 

@ 1553 Upatt Roister D. 11. i, Now that my maister is new 
set on wowyng. 1607 MippLeton Fam. Love w. iii, lam 
-.of the spick and span new-set-up company of porters. 
@ 1732 Gay Araminta Wks. 1775 Il. 120 Her new-set jewels 
round her robe are plac’d. 

New'sful, ¢. rare. [f. News sé.+-FuL.] Full 
of tidings. 

1639 G. Daniet Ecclus. xxvi. 111 The Newes-full Host to 
order soe his waies He may be Iustified in what he Says. 
1732 Fietpinc Cov. Gard. frag. 1. x, Oh! Leathersides, 
what means this newsful look ! 

New'siness. [f. Newsy a.+-nxEss.] The 
quality or character of being full of news. 

1892 Loud. & Prov. Music Trades Rev. 15 Nov. 33/3 
Reading it for its brightnessand its general newsiness. 1898 
W.R. Nico.vin Brit. Weekly 18 Aug.301/2 Its strength lies 
in its newsiness and in its moderation. ' 

New'sless, z. [f. News sd.+-LEss.] Desti- 
tute or devoid of news. 

1746 H. Wacrore Zet?. clxix. (1833) Il. 191 Weare in such 
a news-less situation, that I have been some time too without 
writing to you. 1754 /ézd. (1846) III. 83, I amas newsless as 
in the dead of summer, _ 1865 Daily Tel. 13 Apr. 5 The dis- 
appointed and newsless Briton. 1881 Blackw, Afag. CK XX. 
270 His adventures were like a page from the ‘ Arabian 
Nights’ after the soldier's newsless life, 

Hence New'slessness. 

1864 Sata in Daily Tel. 3 Sept., The earlier pangs of news- 
lessness (being) assuaged. 

New’'s-letter. Now only Hist. A letter 
specially written to communicate the news of the 
day, common in the later part of the 17th and 
beginning of the 18th century; also, a printed 
account of the news (sometimes with a blank 
space left for private additions). 

1674 Essex Papers (Camden) 1. 216 The last week's 
Packett brought over a News Lettre, w2 hath bin dispersed 
through all y* country & read at severall coffee houses in 
this Citty. 1711 Lond. Gaz. No. 4803/2 Thecommon News 
Letters from Paris will not yet own the raising of the Siege 
of Gironne. 1724 Swirt Drafrer’s Lett. ii. Wks.1751 VIII. 
288 In your News-Letter of the first Instant there is a 
Paragraph .. relating to Wood's Half-pence. 1849 Mac- 
Autay f/ist. Exg. iii. I. 390 People who lived at a distance 
..could be kept regularly informed of what was passing 
there only by means of newsletters. 1893 Jessopp Stzd. 
Recluse vii. 249 Tbe newsletters of the 17th century did the 
work of the newspapers now. 

New’s-man. 

1. A bearer or collector of news ; a news-writer. 

1596 SPENSER F. Q. v. vi. 11 Cease, thou bad newes-man ! 
.. The rest my selfe too readily can spell. 1650 R. StapyL- 
Ton Strada’s Low C. Wars 1. 3, 1 dare promise to produce 
more Cabinet counsels, then all the Civill and military news- 
men. 1693 Ecuarp (¢it/e) Tbe Gazetteer’s, or Newsman’s 
Interpreter. | 1775 SHERIDAN Rivads Prol., No newsman 
from our session 1s dismiss'd. 1833 T. Hoox Love § Pride, 
Snowdon viii, Having volunteered his labours as an 
amateur court newsman. 1878 Hatton Corr. (Camden) 
Pref. 3 Of the two principal news-men, Charles Hatton 
writes with some humour. 

2. A man who sells or delivers newspapers. 

1796 CHartotre Smitu Marchmont 1V. 31 A paper.. 
carried round every Saturday by an itinerant newsman. 
1848 Dickens Domdey xv, Railway journals in the windows 
of itsnewsmen. 1885 Mauch. E.cam. 26 Jan. 5/4 Thenews- 
nen. .selling the latest editions at double price or more. 

New'smonger. One who collects and retails 
news. 

1596 Suaxs. 1 Hen. /V,i.ii. 25 By smiling Pick-thankes 
and base Newes-mongers. 1654 WHITLOCK Zooftoiita 302 
‘The Complementall visitant Athenian, Newes-monger, and 
Amorous Trifler. 1692 Bentiey Boyle Lect. iv. 109 Cardan 
and other News-mongers from the skies. 1724 SwiFr 
Drapier's Lett. iv. Wks. 1751 VIII. 343 Wood prescribes 
to tbe Newsmongers in London what they are to write. 
1793 Mme. D’Arsiay Le?. 22 Feb., We hear no news here, 
..and see no newspapers, and not an English newsmonger. 
1824 Miss Mitrorb Village Ser. 1. (1863) 227 She is a gentle 
newsmonger, and turns her scandal on thesunny side. 1884 
Courtuore Addison v. 82 Towards tbe end of the sixteenth 
century newsniongers began to issue little pamphlets. 

Hence New'smongering; also New'smongery. 

159z Nasne Four Lett. Confut. H 4, That .. which a 
scrutinie..hath concluded to be viler than newesmungrie. 
1822 Hazuitt 7ab/e-t. Ser. 11. iv. 61 The mechanical opera- 
tions of the spirit of newsmongering. 

[f New 56.1] 


To set 


+ Newsome. Obs. rare~. 
Noisome; grievous. 

1440 York Myst. xxx. 183 Schall I trauayle pus tymely 
pis tyde ?..Slyke note is newsome to neven. 


Newspaper (nizzpeipas), [f News sd. Cf. 
Du. zienwspapter.) A printed, now usually daily 
or weekly, publication containing the news, com- 
monly with the addition of advertisements and 
other matters of interest, 


NEW-SPRUNG. 


1670 in West. Gaz. (1900) 12 Sept. 2/3, I wanted ye 
newes paper for Monday last past. 1688 in Ents Orig. Lett. 
Ser. 1. 1V. 730 Any foreign or domestic Newspapers besides 
the printed Gazette. 1730 BerKevey Zett, Wks. 1871 IV. 
185 The newspapers of last February mentioned Dr, 
Clayton’s being made bishop. 1789 ath Frnl. 27 July 
Advt., The Act inflicts a penalty of ‘en Pounds on persons 
letting out News-papers to read for hire. 1833 Ht. Mar- 
TineEau Loom & Lugger i. i. 14 To throw down among the 
crowd the newspaper containing the advertisements. 1864 
Bowen Logic x. 346 The ordinary dialect of the market, the 
parlor, and the newspaper. 

b. attrib. and Comé., as newspaper boy, chase, 
controversy, correspondent, etc. 

1848 Dickens Domébcy iv, The *newspaper boy in the oil- 
skin cap. 1888 Jacosi /’rinters’ Vocad., *Mewspager 
chases, specially made chases to allow of the pages being 
laid closely together on the machine. 1860 W. G. CLark 
Vac. Tour 651 he *newspaper controversies and tbe theatre- 
riots of Naples, 1868 Hotme Lee &. Godfrey xxvi, [He] 
had vagabondised .. over Europe as a ”newspaper corre- 
spondent. 1821 SHELLEV Hed/as Pref., The display of *news- 
Paper erudition to which I have been 1educed. 1792 W. 
Roserts Looker-on No. 28 (1794) 397 Such like inanities of 
*news-paper history. 1791 Burke Aff. Whigs Wks. VI. 
74 “Newspaper intelligence ought always to be received 
with some degree of caution. 1806 Surr Winter in Lond, 
II. 70 The *newspaper-man was of course gratified. 1883 
F. M. Crawrorp J/r. /saacs vi.105 A Yankee newspaper 
man, 1800 Asiatic Aun, Reg. 1. 146/1 The suspicions.. 
were nothing but idle rumours and *newspaper paragraphs, 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. Wat. (1834) 11. 170, I should think, to 
use the *newspaper phrase, the thing merited confirmation. 
1840 Penny Cyct. XVI. 194/1 The two principal persons.. 
concerned in the *newspaper press. 1834 /ait’s Mag. I. 
735/1 To the uttermost ends of the *newspaper-reading 
earth, 1857 W. Cotuins Dead Secret uu i, The *newspaper- 
slip..contained the paragraph from the 7imes. 1885 Tinzes 
(weekly ed.) 22 May 7/2 Left King’s Cross at 5 o'clock in 
the morning by the *newspaper irain, 1849 Sir F. B. 
Heap Stokers & Fokers iit. (1851) 41 Tbe *newspaper- 
vendors .. are indolently reclining at their stalls. 1882 H. 
James Portr, Lady xxxviii, He really must object to that 
“newspaper woman, 1813 CREEVEY in £.caminer 24 May 
336/1 Prohibited to *newspaper-writers. 

Hence {chiefly zonce-words) Mewspapera‘cious 
a., of the kind usual in newspapers. New’s- 
paperdom, the world or sphere of newspapers. 
New'spapered //. a., brought by, provided with, 
a newspaper. Newspapere'se, the language or 
style usual in newspapers. Mewspape‘rial c., 
of or belonging to newspapers. Newspape‘rically 
adv., in the newspapers. New'spapering, jour- 
nalism. New‘spaperish a., somewhat in news- 
paper style. MNew’spaperishly adv., in a news- 
paper manner. New‘spaperism, the characteristic 
features or style of newspapers; a newspaper 
phrase or expression. New'spaperist (see quot.). 
New'spaperized #//. a., adapted to, affected by, 
the usual style of newspapers. New’spaperling, a 
small newspaper. New'spaperly adv., as regards 
the newspapers. New'’spapery @., in news- 
paper style; given to reading newspapers. News- 
papovrial (U/. S.) 5¢., an item from a newspaper ; 
adj., of or belonging to newspapers; Newspapo’- 
rialist, a newspaper writer. 

1843 Fraser's Mag. XXVIII. 76 Critiques, both epistolary 
and *newspaperacious. 1882 Daily News 7 Oct. 5/7 
Ludgate is in the heart of *Newspaperdom. 1703 DE Foe 
Vrueborn Eng. Pref. (ed. 2) 4 The Publisher of this bas 
been *News-papered into Goal already for it. 1889 Sa/. 
Rev. 30 Nov. 612/2 His picture..may have something of 
“*newspaperese’ about it. 1868 Lond. Rev. 12 Dec. 638/1 
Sensationalism..is,in the main, a ‘ *newspaperial’ product, 
as the name itselfis newspaperial. 1768-74 Tucker Zé. Vat. 
(1834) I.475 The vast Pacific Ocean, commonly, yea vulgarly, 
not to say *news-paperically,. .called..theSouth-sea. 1862 
THacxeray Philip vii, I've tried scboolmastering, bear-lead- 
ing, *newspapering. 1892 Academy 10 Feb. 120/1 Some of 
these essays are a little too *newspaperish. 1858 Sir R. 
Cunistison Zeé. in Life (1886) II. iii, 22 Though not inclined 
to retort *newspaperishly, 1 would [etc.}. 1838 /yraser's 
Mag. XVII. 315 They have upon themthe undeniable sin of 
*newspaperism. 1g00 Zdin. Rev. Jan. 77 Colloquialisms, 
Americanisms, or wbat may be called newspaperisms. 1830 
Fraser's Alag. 1. 721 You make no mistake in calling a 
man a *newspaperist who talks much about newspapers. 
1831 /did. III. 605 To give a *newspaperized report of the 
proceedings. 1890 Harper's Mag. Apr. 807/2 The ordinary 
more or less newspaperized English of our day. a1 
Macinn in A. A. Watts Life Watts (1884) I]. 175 Head 
nurse of a hospital of rickety *newspaperlings. 1816 
Pouipori Left. in Smiles Mem. F. AZurray (1891) I. xv. 364 
Some pleasant accidents. .is all we have to keep us *news- 
paperly alive. 1864 Reals 6 Apr. 8 Desiring to be in tone 
and language ..as little *newspapery as a newspaper 
may be. 1890 Catholic House, 11 Jan. 9 Tbe modern 
Londoner is ., newspapery. 1787 Alass. Centinel 18 
July 4/1 English *Newspaporials, 1794 Columbian Centiued 
(Boston) 14 May 2/4 Newspaporial rule of three. 1853 in 
A. E. Lee ist. Columbus (Ohio) (1892) 1. 474 In this day 
of newspaporial dearth, anything above the mud level will 
create a sensation. 1871 Vermont Hist. Gazetteer Il. 
721/1 One of the Editors of the ‘New York World ’—the 
popular *newspaporialist. 

New-sprung, ///. a. [New adv. 3.] Newly 
sprung into existence; lately sprung up. 

tsgz SHAKS. Ver, & Ad. 1171 She bows her head, the new- 
sprung flowerto smell. 1622 Massincer & DEKKER Virg. 
Mart... i, We dare dispute against this new-sprung Sect. 
1667 Drypen Dram. Poesie Ess. (ed. Ker) I. 64 Every 
new-sprung passion, and turn of it, is a part of the action. 
1728-46 THOMSON Spring 606 In the freshening shade Of 


a 


NEWS-WRITER. 


new-sprung leaves. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 111 Not being 
illuminated by a single ray of this new-sprung modern light. 
1853 Lyxcu Sed/-dinprow, iv. 102 Words will sometimes flow 
suddenly like new-sprung fountains. : 
New’'s-writer. One who writes up the news 
for the information of others; ¢sf. in early use, a 


writer of news-letters. 

1700 T. Brown tr. Fresnys Amusem. iv. Wks. 1709 IIL. 
46 Like our common News-writers, [they] steal from one- 
another. 1724 Swirt Drafpier’s Lett. iv. Wks. 1751 VIII. 348 
As Wood has taught the London News-writer to express 
it. 1794 Burke /upeachm, HW’. Hastings Wks. XVL 54 
Who in fact is this Hoolas Roi whom they represent .. to 
be nothing but a news writer? 1810 JEFFERSON HW rit, 
(1830) IV. 152, I have indulged freer views on this question, 
on your assurances. .that they will not get into the hands 
of news-writers. 1849 Macautay fist. Eng. iti. 1. 390 The 
newswriter rambled from coffee room to coffee room, collect- 
ing reports. 1879 Sfectator 13 Sept. 1148 The infallible 
oriental sign of brewing trouble .. was apparent to the 
native news-writers, 


I 


Newsy (niizi),a. [f News+-y1.] Full of | 


news; given to retailing news. 

1832 JEKYLL Corr. ix. (1894) 304 J/ille graces for a newsy 
letter. 1886 Fenn Master Cerem. 1. xxvi. 248 She looks 
pretty shabby now, a newsy, gossiping old hag. 

Newt (nit). Forms: 5-6 neute, 5-7 newte, 
6-7 nute; 5 newtt, 6-7 neut, 6- newt. [For 
ewt (with #- from az: see N 3), var. of evet Err 
56.1 The change of v to w is unusual, and the 
intermediate form ¢z/f NEuFT is also difficult to 
explain.) A small tailed amphibian (7’7r7fo0z2), 
allied to the salamander, of which two or three 
species are common in Britain; an eft or ask. 

¢1%420 Padlad. on Husb. 1m. 865 For rotyng of the crop 
the galle is boote ‘Io towche hem with of neutes grene (L. 
lacerte viridis}. ¢x14qo Promp. Paro. 3953/2 Newte, or 
ewte, wyrme, dacertxs. 1530 PAcscr, 248/1 Newte a worme, 
tisarde. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. xi. viii. (1886) 246 
Our newt 1ts.. like to the Ilzzard in shape. 1627 May Lucaz 
1x. 826 The water-spoyling Newte, the dart-like Snakes. 
1699 GartH Disfens.79 Where hateful Nutes and painted 
Lizzards sleep. 1761 STERNE Tr. Shandy IV. xxvii, A Newt, 
or an Asker, or some such detested reptile. 1774 Gotpsst 
Vat. lfist. (1776) VII. 113 Though the Newt may be 
looked upon in this contemptible light. 1818 Surtrey 
Marenghi xix, \le had tamed every newt and snake and 
toad. 1870 H. A. Nicworson Jfan. Zool. (1875) 454 The 
Water-salamanders or Newts are distinguished from the 
terrestrial forms by being furnished with a compressed fish- 
like tail, and by being strictly oviparous. 

Comb, 1891 Daily News 14 Sept. 5/4 A small newt-like 
creature from North America, which is known as the 


spotied eft 
New-take. [New a.+ Take sd.) On Dart- 


moor, a piece of moorland newly enclosed and 
cultivated. Also attrib. 

1889 Pack Explor. Dartinoor ii. 25 Portions of the Moor 
are frequently granted by the Duchy to persons willing to 
farm titiem. These are known as ‘newtakes’, 1 
BarinG Gourp Furce Bloom 18 Tonks.. said he would 
finish his new- take wall by himself. 

Newter, obs. form of NEuTER. 

Newtonian (ni#tdunian), a. and sd. [f. the 
name of Sir Isaac Newton (t642-1727) +-1AN.] 

A. adj. 1. Devised, discovered, or suggested, 
by Newton; pertaining to, or arising from, the 
theory of the universe propounded by Newton. 

1713 Deruam Phys.-Téheol. 1. v. (1754) 52 The Pressure 
of the Atmosphere, and the Newtonian Attraction. 1778 
{W. Marsutatt) Minnles Agric., Observ.146 The Philosophy 
of the Weather may happily be rendered as obvious as the 
Newtonian Principles. 1830 Lyvit Princ. Geol. t iii. 1. 40 
For which reason they objected to the Newtonian theor 
of gravitation. a 1866 J. Grote Exam, Utilit. Patil. xxv 
(1870) 343 The grand simplicity of the Newtonian dis- 
coveries, ... J 

2. Resembling, Charactcristic of, accepting the 
views of, Newton. 

1742 Younc Mt. Th, (1751) 338 Ye searching, ye New- 
tonian angels | tell, Where your great Master's orb? 1762-9 
Fatconer Suipwr. 1. 827 Borne on Newtonian wing, 
through air she flies. 1823 Gentd, Alag. XCIIL. t 628 
From these data the Newtonian philosophers have drawn 
conclusions [etc.}. 1871 Mortey Condorcet in Crit. Misc. 
Ser. 1. (1878) 87 Men of Newtonian capacity. 

8. Of telescopes, their parts, etc.: Of the kind 
devised by Newton. 

1761 Duxnin Pail. Trans. LIL. 184 A Newtonian reflecting 
telescope, six feet in length. 1794 G. Apams Vat. 4 Ex. 
Philos, 11. xxii. 471 A reflecting telescope was produced to 
the world of the Newtonian construction. 183: Brewster 
Opties xiii, 353 The Newtonian telescope, which may be re- 
i aa as an improvement upon the Gfégorian one. 1872 

roctor £ss. Astvon.t. 4 Anexcellent Newtonian reflector, 

B. sé. 1. A follower of Newton; one who 
accepts the Newtonian system. 

1741 tr. D’Argens’ Chinese Lett. xvii. 117 The Newtonian 
having said, That Descartes was an Ignoramus, the Disciple 
of that Philosopher reply'd in a Passion, You lie. 1813 
Suettey Q. Mad Notes, Poet. Wks. (1893) 52/2 The con- 
sistent Newtonian is necessarily an atheist, 1833 Tracts 
Sor Times No. 11. 5 The knowledge of which does not bind 
us to be Newtonians, or Aristotelians. 

2. A Newtonian telescope or reflector. 

1877 G. F. Cuampers Astron. (ed. 3) 661 Awkwardness of 
reflectors (that is to say Newtonians, which virtually are 
the only ones in use). 

Hence Newto-nianism, the Newtonian system. 

1890 Athenrum 19 July 92/2 {Mercier] declared New- 
tonianism to be the ‘most absurd scientific extravagance 
that has ever issued from the human imagination’, 


121 


New'tonist. [Cf prec.] A Newtonian. 
1741 tr. D'Argens’ Chinese Lett. XVii. 117, I was t’other 
Day at the hearing of a smart Dispute between a Cartesian 
and a Newtonist. 
Min. 


New tonite. 
locality, Acton County, Arkansas.] 


silicate of aluminium. 

189r Amer. Frnl. Sci. XLII. 13 Newtonite is a pure 
white, soft, compact, homogeneous substance. 

Newtral(ity, obs. forms of NEUTRAL(ITY. 

New-vamp, v. [NEw adv. 6.] ¢rans. To vamp 
up afresh; to furbish up anew. 

1640 T. D. (¢itfe) The Knave in Grain New Vampt: a witty 
Comedy. 1702 Eng. Theophrastus 16 A Play, writ by an 
ancient celebrated author, new-vampt and furbish'd up. 
1783 Cotman Prose on Sev. Occas. (1787) IIL. 239 Let us 
new-vamp the Box, new-lay the Stage. 1817 Hazzitt Pod. 
Ess. (1818) 308 Such is the old doctrine of Divine Right 
new-vamped up under the style and title of Legitimacy. 

So New-vamped //. a. 

1675 Corton Scoffer Scof? A 3 This Antick new-vaump’t 
Wit. 1707 Reflex. upon Ridicule w 212 New-vamped 
Trades-women, 1763 Brit, Mag. 1V. 604 Now new-vampt 
silks the mercer's window shews. __ 

New-waked, f//. a. [NEW adv. 3 and 4.] 
Newly awakened. 

1674 Miron P, ZL. vit. 4 He..stood fixt to hear; Then as 
new wak’t thus gratefully repli'd. 1685 Bowtes Comp/. 
Ariadnain Dryden's Misc. 11. 380 New wak‘d ..she flew To 
the dire Shoar. 179: Mrs. Rapciiree Rom. Forest v, The 
carols of new-waked birds saluted her as she passed. 1824 
Miss Ferrier /nher. xxvii, A fat, sour, new-waked-looking 
creature, sucking its finger. 

New-yeaned, ///. a. [New adv. 3.] Newly 
born or dropped. 

1567 Gotpinc Ovrd’s Met. vu. 85 The bleating of a new 
yeand Lambe. 1598 Sytvester Du Bartas nu. i.t. Eden 
573 Their bodies. .Of new-yeand Lambs have full the form 
and guise. 1649 Ocitay Virg. Bucolicks vi. 17 Phyllis... 
might at home Shut up my new-yean’d Lambs. a1711 Ken 
Sion Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 322 The new-yean'd Lambs he'll 
in his Bosom lay. 1849 C. Bronte Shirévy II. xi. 263 Some 
little new-yeaned lambs. 

New-year. Also New year, Newyear; 4 
nw(e) 3er(e; Sc. 6, 9 newer-, 8 nur-, ne’er-. 
(f£ New a.+Vear. Cf. MDu. aewesaer, nie(w)- 

Jaer (Du. nieuwjaar), MLG, nigjdr, G. neujahr, 
Icel. xyjér, Sw. nyar, Da. nytaar.] 

L The coming year; the ycar about to begin or 
just beginning; the commencement of another 
year; the first few days of a year. 

¢rz00 [see 3 below), 13.. Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 284 Hit 
is 3ol & nwe jer. a1g00 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. 
63 One be aughtene day of thi byrthe here That pe firste 
day es of be newe jere. 1500-20 Dunpar Poems \xxx. 12 
God giue peed prosperitie..In hansell of this guid new 
jelr. 1602 ond Ut. Ret. /r. Parnass. v. i. 2003 At this good 
time of Newyeare he will be liberall. 16x Howec. / ote 
in Lett. (1650) II, Then let me somthing bring May hansell 
the New-Year to Charles my King. 1786 Burxs Farmer's 
Salut. i, A Guid New-year I wish you, Maggie. 1831 
Scotr Diary 1 Jan. in Lockéart, I cannot say the world 
opens pleasantly for me this New year. 1864 Cdrabers's 
Enucyct. Wi. 739/1 Complimentary visits, and mutual 
wishes fora Happy New Year. 

+b. cllipt. A new-year address. Obs. rare —, 

1595 Copiey IVits, Fits, & Fancies 68 Ascholler presented 

a gratulatorie new yeer unto Sir Thomas Moore in prose. 
c. Sc. New-ycar cheer. (Cf. quot. 1897 in 2.) 

2. attrib. as New-year day, mass, ode, etc. 

2a 1400 Morte Art. 78 On the newjere daye, at pe none 
evyne. 1456 Paston Lett. 1. 368 The god chiere tbat the 
persons ye wote off had here uppon New Yeer Day. 1588 
Kine Canisins in Cath. Tract. (S.T.S.) 175 Newermes 
quhilk is the circumcision of Christ vnder Augustus. 
1728 Pore Dunc. 1. 44 New-year Odes, and all the Grub- 
street race. 1786 Burns (éf/t/e) The auld farmer’s New- 
year-morning salutation to his auld mare. 1788 Picken 
Poems 14 To glad their sauls wi Nurday cheer. 1897 
Wricut Sc. Life 15, | am again visiting my grannie to get 
iny ‘ne’erday’, which meant..a daud of shortbread and 
currant-bun and a bawbee. 

3. New-year’s day, the first day of the year. 

Cf. MDu. nie(u)jaersdach (Du. nieuwyaarsdag), G. nen- 
Jahrstag, \cel. npyérsdagr, Sw. nydrsdag. Da. nytaarsdag, 

¢ 1200 OrMtNn 4230 Patt da33 iss New 3eress da33 Mang 
Ennglebeode nemmnedd, 13.. Gaw, 4 Gr. Ant. 1968 To 
dele, on nw 3erez day, be dome of my wyrdes. 1470-85 
Matory A rféuri. iii-v. 41 Vpon newe yeersday the barons 
lete maake a [ustes and a lournement. 1531 in Vicary’s 
Anat. (1888) App. ii. 102 Rewardes geuen on Sonday, Newe- 
yeres day at Grenewiche, as hathe ben accustomde. 1568 
Grarton Chron. 11. 955 This yere Henrie..was borne at 
Richemond vpon Neweyers daye. 1625 Gopwin Moses & 
Aaron in. (1641) 121 According to their civill Computation 
it was their first moneth, so that this feast may be termed 
their New-yearesday. r7or C. Wottey Fraud. New York 
(1860) 57 The English observed one anniversary custom,.. 
aneighbourly commerce of presents every New- Years day. 

1783 Bracpen in Pail, Trans. LXXIII. 391 The following 
new-year’s day it was sunk to — 56° at eight in the morning. 


{Named (1891) from its 
-\ hydrous 


1852 R.S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour \xv. 363 New-Year's | 


Day is generally a bnght, bitter, sunshiny day. 

Jig. 1635-56 Cowrey Davideis 1. 230 Wieher by this in 

mystick Type we see The New-Year’s Day of great Eternity. 
b. So New-year’s eve or even (see EVE 56.1 2), 
morn, morrow, tide. 

13.. Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 453 To be 3cderly 3olden on nw 
jeres morn. /éid. 1669 Per bay dronken & dalten..on nwe 
gerezeuen. 1482 Caxton Caron. Fung. ccxlix. 319 And on 
Newyers euen after they take harflete. arsgoo Pol, Rel. 
4 L. Poems (1866) 66 luellis pricious..to sende you, 
my Souerein, pis newe yeres morowe. 


NEXT. 


| Friars (Camden) 57 Item at Newyeeres tyde after was put 


downe the qwyne of the testornes. 31625 Massixcer ew 
Way. ii, Thy wife brought me, Last new year’s tide, a 
couple of fat turkeys. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVI. 177/1 Gifts 
at new-year's-tide formed a charge of no small amount in the 
Privy-purse expenses of royalty. 1864 Chamb. Encycl. V1, 
739/% The night of New-Year's Eve, ‘ St. Sylvester’s Eve’. 

4. Vew-year's gift, a gift made to another on, 
or for, New-year's day. 

Cf. Du. nienwyaarsgift, G. neujahrsgabe, etc. 

1530 Patscr. 248/1 Newe yeres gyfte, estrayne. a 1568 
“ASCHAM Scéolem. Pref. (Arb.) 21, ltbougbt to prepare some 
litle treatise for a New yeares gift tbat Christmas. 1665 
Sir T. Hersert Trav. (1677) 314 To send him yearly the 
value of twenty thousand Crowns as a New-yearsegift. 
1699 Benttey Plal, Pref. 118 He might..make the Book 
his wortby New-years-gift to the Scholars of his House. 
1777 Braxp Pop, Antig. xvi. 187 The Sending of Presents, 
which are termed New Year's Gifts, 1840 Penny Cycé. 
XVI. 177/: An order of Tiberius, forbidding the giving or 
demanding of new-year’s-gifts. 

b. A poptilar name for the Winter Aconite. 

1856 Detamer FZ. Gard. 51 Aconite (Winter)..is com- 
monly known as ‘The New Year’s Gift’. 

Newyn(e, variants of NEVEN v. Obs. 

New Yorker. [-£r!.]| An inhabitant or 
native of the state or city of New York. 

1756 WasnhiIncton Leff. Writ. 1889 I. 315 The Jerseys 
and New Yorkers, I do not remember what it is they give. 
1798 I. ALLEN Afist. Vermont 43 The New Yorkers. .sent 
warrants into that county. 1871 Loner. in £i/¢ (1891) III. 
181 It isa grand plan; I fore it will strike the New Yorkers. 

New Zealander. [-ER1.] a. One of the 
aborigines of New Zealand; a Maori. b. One of 
the European settlers in New Zealand. 

a@1j7gr Westey Seri. Ixxiv. Whs. 1811 IX. 320 A Hol- 
tentot,a New-Zealander. 1842 Pricnarp Vat. fist. Man 
337 The skulls of the New Zealanders differ somewhat from 
those of the nations already mentioned. 1864 Céawilers's 
Encycl. V1. 742/1 The New Zealanders, or Maories,..are 
located, with the exception of a few hundreds, in North 
Island. 1g0z Rose-Innes With Paget's Horse 174 All the 
other New Zealanders whom I met were..well educated. 

Ne-xal, a. Rom. Law. [f. L. nex-us or 
nex-um, bond, obligation+-a4t.] Characterized 
by the imposttion of servitude as a penalty on 


a defanlting debtor. 

1886 Encycl. Brit. XX. 675/2 The nexal creditor’s im- 
prisonment of his defaulting debtor. /d%. 681/1 The 
Pactilian law of 428, abolishing the nexal contract. 1901 
Greenipce Rom. Public Life gt It is probable that in early 
times plebeian law recognised no debt except that created 
by the nexal contract. r 

+ Nexe. Oés. [app. ad. L. nexus Nuxus.] ? The 
cohesion existing between particles of matter. 

1626 Bacon Syéva § 889 It appeareth plainly to be but a 
Motion of Nexe, which they call Me detur vacuum...The 
Motion of Nexe did so claspe the Bottome of the Basen, 

We-xible, a. rare-°. [ad. late L. nextbilis.] 
‘Which may be knit’ (Cockeram 1623; hence in 
Blount and later Dicts.). 

Nexi-lity. rare-°. fad. late L. nexélitas.] 
‘Fastness, pithiness, compactness of speech’ 
(Blount 1656; hence in Bailey 1721). 

Next (nekst), a., sd., and adv. Forms: a. 1 
néahst\a, néhst(a, next(a, nexsta, 2-6 nexte, 
(3 meexte, 4 nekste, 5 nextte), 3-= nexste, 3- 
next, (4 nekist, neghst), 3-5 nexst, (4 nexist), 
6-7 nex; 1 niehsta, nyhst(a, nihsta, nyxt(a, 
4 nixte, 5-6 Sc. nixt, (6 nyxt). 8. 1 nésta, 
(north. neesta, neista), 3-3 nest(e, 3 nesst, 
4 neiste, neyste, 4-3 neest; zorth. and Sc. 4-9 
neist, (4 neiest, 4-5 neyst), 8-9 niest, neisht. 
(OE. xéahst, nighst, etc., superlative of 2dah 
Nic, = OFris. est, neest (mod.Fris. neyst, neyst), 
MDnu. naest (Du. xaast), OS. ndhist, ndist, MLG. 
ndgest, nast, négest, néist (hence MDa. negest, 
negst, MSw. ndgest, -ist); OHG, ndhist-er (adv. nid- 
host; MHG., nihest, nist, nxhest, nest; G.ndchst), 
ON, nést-r (Sw. ndst, Da. nest). The usnal 
forms in OE, are those of the weak decl. xéhsta, 
nyhsta, etc., corresponding to OF ris, zeste, -fa, 
OS. nd(h)isto, OHG. néhisto, -esto, -osto (MHG. 
néhste, nwhste), ON. neste, -tt.] 

A. adj. and sb. 

I. In attributive use, or absolutely as 5d. 

+1. Lying nearest in place or position. Ods. 

In mod. use, as in tée ne.rt douse, town, etc., the adj. no 
longer denotes simple proximity (which is expressed by 
nearest), but involves the idea of sense 6. 

cgso O. £. Chron, (Parker MS.) an. 921 Ppa efter gegad- 
orode micel folc. .of pam niehstum burgum. ¢ 950 Lind is/. 
Gosp, Mark i. 38 Ga we..in da neesto lond. a@ 1067 in 
Kemble Cod. Dipl. 1V. 202 Pat Sridde swun of zuesan Sas 
nextan wudes de lip to kyngesbyriz, 1382 Wycur Mark i. 
38 Go we in to the nexte townes and citees. ¢ rg00 Maun- 
DEV. (1839) iv. 30 Whoso wil..come nerrer to Jerusalem, 
he schal go..to the port Jaff. For that is the nexte havene 
to Jerusalem. a 1450 Fysshynge w. Angle (1883) 16 pe next 
plume to the hoke schall be ther from a large fote & nore. 
1533 Bettenven Livy v. xii (S.T.S.) If. 190 Pe equis.. 
chasit him with grete effray & dredoure to pe nixt montants. 
1585 I. Wasutncton tr. Nicholay's Voy. 1. xii. 14 Two smal 
riuers, whereof the next and greatest hath a bridge of stone. 
16s2 NEEDHAM tr. Sedden’s Aare Cl. 497 They in debt 
seeking onely to serv the next Market, 1710 ADDISON Vat: 
fer No. 229 P 3 They say, whena Fox is very rouch troubled 


1556 Caron. Gr. | with Fleas, he goes into the next Pool. 
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b. + Zhe next way, the shortest, most con- 
venient or direet way. Ods. Henee next ways adv. 
@ 1330 Ofucel 437 He poute pe nekste weie to ride. c 1386 
Cuaucer Avan of Law's T.709 This messager..Unto the 
castel halt the nexte way. a@1450 Kut. de da Tour (1868) 
63 They yode over a mareys for the next waye, but thei felle 
in the myre. _ 1525 Lp. Berners Froiss. I]. xv. 29, 1 wy'll 
retourne into Englande the nexte waye. 1598 GRENEWEY 
Tacitus, Ani, xi. ix. (1622) 191 The legions were not 
brought the next way,..but went ouer a farre off. 1678 
Bunyan Prlgr, t. (1862) 138 That comes down from our 
Country the next way into the way. 1767 Cries of Blood 
to The next way from that place to Mr. Harrison's house. 
1789 Cowrer Let. 5 Nov. in Pearson's 81st Catal, (1900) 
24, I have transmitted it, as we say, next ways, to Johnson. 
ies Batcurtor Anal. Eng. Lang. 139,1 will go neat ways 
ome. 

Jig. 21568 Ascnam Scholem. 1. (Arb.) 86 Thus bred vp.. 
to learne the next and readie way to sinne. 1601 SHAKS, 
Alls Welt, iit. 63, | speake the truth the next waie. 1632 
Massincer & Fito Fatal Dowry v.i, To let you go, Were 
the next way, 

2. Of persons: Living or dwelling nearest to 
one ; happening to be nearest at a partieular time. 


Now rare or Obs. 

a1000 Daniel 411 (Gr.), Da pxt ehtode ealdor peode..wid 
pam nehstum folcgesid@um. 1377 Lance. 7. #2. B. xin. 373, I 
wolde Of my nexte neighbore nymen of his erthe. ¢ 1440 Geze- 
rydes 1894 To kynges and to princes all abought, The nexst 
that were marching on euery side. 1560Daustr. Sleidaue's 
Comm, 344 b, They publishean other wryting, chiefly to the 
next inhabiters about them. 1598 Manwoop Lawes lores? 
xix. § 6. 144 An outcry unto the inhabitants and next dwellers 
within the same forest. 1630 A. Yohuson'’s Kingd. & 
Commi. 414 To provide..against their next Enemies the 
Tartars, who make often incnrsions upon them. 1684 CoV. 
Connect. Hist. Sec. (1897) VI. 212 The Chimney veiwers.. 
shall make presentment of what defects they find..to the 
next authority. 1772 Goupsm. A/ist, Zug. 11. 257 He was 
obliged to inake a short confession to the next priest that 
was at hand. 

+b. adsol, (One’s) neighbour. Ods. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter xxvii. 3 Da Se spreocad sibbe mid done 
nestan. cg50 Lincdisf Gosp. Mark xii. 31 Lufa done neesta 
dinne suz dec seolfne. c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) cxxi. 8 Mine 
ba neahstan [ic] nemne swylce. ¢1175 Lamb. Hot, 13 
Ne spec bu agein pine nexta nane false witnesse. c 1250 
Gen. & /.x. 3515 Ne gisce du nog din nestes ding. 1297 R. 
Gtouc. (Rolls) 6729 Min frend & mi nexte ney stondep a3e 
me. 1340 Ayexb, 145 Hi dep man parfitliche louie his nixte 
ase him-zelue. 

3. Nearest in relationship or kinship. Also a@éso/. 
in the next of (one’s) blood, kin, ete. (See Kin 
56.1 8e,and AKIN adv, 1.) 

a 889 K. Aitrrep Charter in O. E. Texts 451 3if heo 
bearn nebbe, feo donne an hire reht federen sio neste hond 
to bem londe. a@ 1000 Penit. Egbert in Thorpe Laws 11. 
188 Gif hwyle man wifize on his nehstan magan. c¢ 1205 
Lay. 22837 Nimed al his nexte cun Pa 3e majen iuinden. 
Lbid. 32122 [The king] inemned was Alain, Cadwalader 
nexte mai. a@ 1300 Cursor AL, 13598 Pe neist men of his 
oxspring Did bat pan be-for pam bring. ¢1380 Wyctir 
Wes. (1880) 440 Criste shulde be oure nexste fadir, & his 
chirche oure nexste modir. ¢ 1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxvi. 
124 His sonne or be next of his blude. ¢ 1477 Caxton Fason 
48 Ye shalle assemble youre most next parentes and frendes. 
1535 Coverpace Kuff tii. g ‘Thou art the nexte kynsman. 
21603 Owen Pembrokeshire ii. (1892) 30 All his inheritaunce 
came to his Nephewe Kinge Henry the seventh as next 
haire to the said Iasper. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. wv. 374 
Their Friends attend the Herse, the next Relations mourn. 
1766 Blackstone Com. IL. 501 Till process hath first issued 
to call in the widow, or next of kin, to contest it. 1769 GotpsM. 
Hist, Rome (1786) 1. 13 Having previously communicated 
his intentions to his five next of kindred. 1828 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) 11. 352 Lands were devised to Robert Archer 
for life, afterwards to his next heir male. 1875 Jowetr 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 91 The betrothal of the parties shall be 
made by the next of kin. 

b. Nex! friend, nearesi friend or relative. In 
later use spec. in Law. 

¢ 897 K. ALFRED Gregory's Past. C. xlix. 377 Hwet, hie 
witon, gif hiera niehstan friend weorda3 wzedlan. c 1000 
Ags. Ps. (th,) Ixxxvii. 18 Pu me afyrdest frynd ba nyhstan. 
¢1175 Lamb, Hom, 17 3if pin nexta freond agult wid be.. 
bide hine luueliche pet he pe do riht. 13.. Cursor A. 
11409 (Gott.), His sun for him was sett again, Or his neist 
frend pat was fere, 1387-8 T. Usk Vest. Love 1. iv. (Skeat) 
1.17 But enquyre of thy next frendes. a 1400-50 Alexander 
619 So him neuyned was be name of his next frendis. 1534 
More Comf, agst. Trib. w. Wks. 1178/1 He maketh manye 
tymes oure next friendes our most foes. 1579 Termes of the 
Law 161 b, The next friende, or next of kynue to whom the 
lands cannot come or discende, shall haue the keepyng of the 
heire. 1720 T. Woop Justit. Laws Eng, (1722) 13 An 
Infant, or Minor, shall sue by Prochein Amy (his next 
friend) or guardian,.. but always defend by Guardian. 
1883 Kudes Supreme Court Order xvi. 1. xvi, Infants may 
sue as plaintiffs by their next friends. 

4. +a. Most pressing or important. Ods. rare}, 

c 1205 Lay. 17153 Ich be wulle reden Of nexte pire neoden 
[c 1275 to bine nexste neode}. 

+b. Closest to hand, readiest, most eonvenient. 

1449 Pecock Repr. 1. xiv. 75 The power of resoun .. is 
not ordeyned..to be oure next and best and surest reuler. 
¢ 1538 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 11. 99 The next remedys to 
refourme all thies enorinyties after my pore conceyte is as 
followith. 1642 Fuuter J/oly & Prof. St. iv. vii. 273 
Iextremity makes the next the best remedy. 1679 PENN 
Addr. Prot. Pref., Whose duty therefore he shows .. with 
the next and proper means to suppress it. 

+e. Of ends, eauses, ete.: Least reinote, most 
proximate. Oés. 

1628 1’. Svencer Loeick 6 The remote end of Logick, is 
the very act it selfe of discoursing.. . Whe next end of Logick, 
is to prescribe a way, and rules of discoursing. 1654 Z. Coke 
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Logick 56 Forms are always next causes of many faculties 
in subjects. 1705 Stannore Paraphr. 1.117 ‘Vhe Instru- 
ments and next Causes of their sufferings. 1754 Epwarps 
reed. Will1.i. 2 It should be considered what is the next 
and immediate Object of the Will, with respect to a Man’s 
Walking, or any other external Action, ; 

5. Of periods of time: Immediately following or 


suceeeding. Also const. after, + of (quots. 1711). 

In Sc. use, ze2%¢ is employed to designate the days of the 
following week ; thus zex? Friday, the friday of next week, 
is contrasted with fhi's Friday, that of the present week. 
(Cf. the note to 10.) 

a, 2311220, £. Chron. (Laud MS,) an. 1086 He swealt..on 
pone nextan dxg wfter natiuitas sancte Marie. c xzgo 
Beket 890 in S. Ang. Leg.,’For-to be nexte daie we hiddez 
furst. 1377 Lanct. #. P2. B. xi. 154 Pe Wednesday of be 
nexte wyke after. ¢ 1489 Caxton Sounes of A yion iv. 129 
The nexste morning after they departed. 1535 CovERDALE 
1 Saw. v. 3 Whan they rose vp early on the nexte morowe, 
they founde Dagon lyenge on his face. 1560 Davs tr. 
Sleidane’'s Commit. 267 ‘Vhe Emperour..the nex daye came 
to Gieng. 1591 Suaks. 7vo Gent. u. ii. 11 ‘he next ensuing 
howre, some foule mischance Torment me for my Loues 
forgetfulnesse. 1653 Hotcrort Procopius, Goth. Wars 1. 
40 The nex day..he ordered his Army for a fight. 1692 
Dryven Lf. Southerne 31 Learn, after both, to draw some 
just design, And the next age will learn to copy thine. 1711 
Fingall VSS, in 10th Rep, list, ASS. Comm, App. V. 136 
The next morning of the skirmish at the Boyn. /d/d. 154 The 
next day of the battle. 1771 Axtig. Sarisb. 5 They are 
arbitrary, often imposed. .for reasons that did not exist the 
next hour. 1859 Heves Friends ta C. Ser. 1. 1. Addr. to 
Rdr. 10 What is written on public affairs in one week may 
be..obsolete..the next. 1894 Hatt Caine A/anxnian Vv. 
xxi. 344 Grannie came to Elm Cottage next morning, 

B.13.. Cursor Al. 11377 (Gott.), Sum men sais pe neist 
3ere Foluand, and sum..Sais tua 3ere efter pat pai come. 
1596 Datrymrte tr, Les/re’s Hist. Scot. x. 436 Not ane 
cannoune was schott or Lattne aff afor the neist day. 1722 
Ramsay Elegy Ld, Carnegie iv, Ae day gives joy, The neist 
our hearts maun bleed. 1794 Piper of Peebles 18 (E.D.D.) 
Niest afternoon he wasinter'd. 1802 R. ANDERSON C2120/d. 
Ball, 42 A week at Gilsland tou salt try, Neist summer, if 
we're spar'd, 1876 C. Gisson Robin Gray iv, Vilsee how 
ye're getting on the morn or neist day. : 

b. Of persons, things, occasions, etc.: Coming 
direetly after another in point of time; without 
anything of the same kind intervening. 

2a 1400 Arthur 508 Pe kyng Maxymyan,—Pe next after 
Octauyan. ¢1475 Nanf Coi/zear 758 ‘Ihe nixt vacant, be 
ressonabill richt, That hapnis in France, 1582 N. LicHeF1eLp 
tr. Castanheda's Cong. E. did.\, viii. 21 He well knew, 
that at the next floud the ship would be afloate againe. 1672 
Lapy M. Bertie in 12h Rep, Hist. ASS. Com. App. V. 26, 
I believe next news I heare will be that you are going to bee 
married. 1727 Gay Begg. Ofera 1.x, Have him peach'd the 
next Sessions. 1732 Berketey Adciphr. 1. § 7 Whoever 
escapes punishment in this life will be sure to find it in the 
next. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 614 At the next court 
the surrender was presented. 1840 P. Pardey’s Ann. I, 116, 
I promise never to do so any more, not till the neat time. 
1892 H. M. Steruens A lbugnergue vii. 174 More extensive 
powers than were exercised by Albuquerque und his next 
successors. 

e. e/lipt. with omission of /etler, number (+ or 


post). 


¢1645 Howe te Left. 1. xvi. 26 In my next, I shall impart 
unto you what State-news France affords. 1655 Nic/olas 
Papers (Camden) Il. 282 My seruice to my beloued Lord 
Gerrard, to whome I will write by the next. 1733 BERKELEY 
Let. Wks. 1871 IV. 207 In your next let me know your 
thoughts on this and the whole affair. 1793 Cowrer Let. to 
Newton 25 Apr., 1..shall be obliged to you if, in your next, 
you will mention [etc.]. 1867 Ruskin Zoe §& Tide xxii. 
§ 145 To reserve suggestions of answer for my next. 1893 
McCartuy Red Diamonds M1. 172 Some serial story which 
stopped at an exciting point with the words—To be con- 
tinued in our next. : é 

6. Immediately sueceeding or preceding in re- 
speet of position, order, arrangement, value, ete. 

Precedence is denoted by the addition of lefore, etc., 
except in the second quot, from Wyclif. 

c10s5 Byrhtferth’s Handboc in Angtia VIII. 327 On 
pam circule fiftyne niht hiz onfod on pzre nextan linan. 
@ 1300 Cursor Al. 26877 Thinges thre pe quhilk itald be. In 

e neist formast questiun. c1380 Wycuir Sed. Wess. 11. 4 

is gospel tellip, as be nexte bifore, how Joon made redy be 
weyeto Crist. /érd. 318 As it is seid in be nexie[=last] 
Sermon, of Fis lore ben many gabbingis. @ 1450 Aut. de la 
Zour (7868) 13 The good man that shroue the woman in the 
nexst tale afore. 1577 Furke Confut. Purg. 363 When 
he him selfe in the next leafe before, affirmeth [etc.}. 1693 
Mumours Town 52 By that time one has done with his 
Intrigues, the next has fresh Adventures to impart. 1697 
Drypen Virg. Georg. 1, 688 My next Desire is, void of 
Care and Strife, To lead a soft, secure, inglorious Life 
1712 Bunce. Sfect. No. 425 @ 1 Such a Tranquility of 
Mind, as is I believe the next Happiness to that of hereafter. 
@1756 Eviza Heywoon Mew Present (1771) 254 In the next 
place, the chairs should be dusted. 1816 Scott Axi. xI, 
I dinna mind the neist verse weel—my memory’s failed. 
1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C, xvii. 167 The first one of 
you that comes..is a dead man, and the next, and the next. 
1875 Jevons AZoney (1878) 257 ‘he organization of the 
Clearing House witl be described in the next chapter. 

b. Of persons in respeet of position, birth, etc. 

¢1380 Wyciir Is, (1880) 461 Pe pope is holdun moost & 
nexst viker of iesu crist. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 265 In good 
espeir To ben himself the develes heir, As he which is his 
nexte liche. 1560 Daus tr. Slefdane'’s Comm. 15 The in- 
heritaunce..came unto Jane the next syster. 1667 Mitton 
?. L.iv. 781 When Gabriel to his next in power thus spake. 
1891 T. Hakpy 7ess iii, There was an interval of four years 
and more between Tess and the next of the family. 

absol. 1607 Vourxeur Rev. Trag. ui, The Next of Italy 
commends him to you. 

ec. Next best, second-best. 
a 1674 CLARENDON (J.), If the king himself had stayed at 
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London, or, which had been the next best, kept his court at 
York. 1700 Wautis in Codéct, (O.H.S.) I. 318 Who did.. 
out-leap., the next-best leaper.. by seven inches, 1824 
Scorr $¢. Ronaz ii, ‘Vhe Blue room is the best—and they 
that get neist best are no ill aff. 1870 Lowe. Asnong my 
Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 79 In poetry, to be next-best is, in one 
sense, to be nothing, ; 

+7. a. On next, at (the) nexi, in the next place, 
directly after or succeeding. Ods. rare. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 2795 Pen to Nostanda on next pus 
notis hea lettir, ?a 1400 Morte Arth, 2422 A-bowte the 
cete tha seuene they soughte at the nextte, Toseke themea 
sekyre place. ¢ 1449 Prcock Refr. u. vil. 177 Lmmediatliat 
next to the now bifore alleggid text of Peter tbis proces 
folewith. 

th. Aé the next, directly at hand. Ods. rare. 
€1425 Orolng, Sapient. v. in Anglia X. 363/4, 1 see & 
know pat I maye no lenger lyue and pat deth is atte be nexte. 
1449 Pecock Repr, 1. xx. 271 Whata man mai not haue.. 
at the next and immediatli, he wole be..weel plesid for to 
haue it mediatli. 

+ 8. (OE. only.) Last. Obs. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter Ixxii. 17 Oddzt ic ingae in godes haliz 
portic & ongete da nestan heara (L. wozissisua corum). 
C900 Fudith 73 Wigzend stopon ut of dam inne. .pe done 
warlozan..laddon to bedde nehstan side. 971 Blicki. Hons. 
21 Ne bib he godes leof on bam nehstan daze. 

tb. At next, at (the) last. Ods. 

e825 esp. Hymns vil. inO. FE. Texts 411 [Ic] oteawu 
hwet bid him ot nestan. cgso Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 
60 /Et nesta 6a cuomon twoezge leaso..gewitneso. ¢ 1000 
fEtrric Ho, 11, 572 Da zt nextan comon da stuntan 
mzedenu, @ 1122 O.E..Chrou. (Laud MS.) an. 1086 Act nextan 
he ne sparode his agenne brodor. : 

II. In predicative use or following the sb. 

Also const. fo, about, etc., and sometimes in quasi-adverbial 
use with adjoining, ensuing, etc. 

9. Nearest in place or position. 

cgoo tr, Beda’s Hist. u. xvi. (Schipper) 177 (MS. B) Seo 
mzz6 nyhst on sudhealfe Humbre streames. ¢ goo O. E. 
Chron, (Parker MS.) an, 878 A‘lfred..was winnende wib 
pone here, & Sumur szxtna dzl se pzr niehst was, a 1309 
Cursor A, 1692 In pe ouerimast stage [of the ark) pi self 
sal be, be fouxules alpernest be pe. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) I. 293 3if pe water of pat welle is..i-helte vppon a 
stoon pat isnext to be welle. 1515 in Vicary’s Anat. (1888) 
App. iit. 148 A Forge next to the Hertyshorn in Westsmyth- 
feld. a2548 Hatt Chron., Hen. V1I/ 13 Then were his 
continuall enemyes next to the gate of his realme. 1596 
Datrymrce tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. Prol. 49 Than agane 
Marr lyes on the costsyde neist. 1631 GouGE God's Arrou's 
Iv. § 15. 396 This with-drawing chamber was next to his bed- 
chamber, 1662 Staniey //ist, P/ilos., Chaldaick (1701) 
14/1 From the places next about the Moon. 1765 Biack- 
STONE Comm, I, 3113 Wastes ..when improved..are..to be 
assessed to all parochial rates in the parish next adjoining. 

+ b. ¢ransf. of help, aceidents, attainment, etc. 
a1zs0 Owl & Night. 688 Hwenne be bale is alre hekst, 

Penne is be bote alre nest. c1zg0 Beket 1534 in S. Eng. 
Leg., 3wane a man is In mest soruwe and teone, Panne 
is ore louerdes grace next. 13.. Cursor Al. 62 (Gott.), He 
pat wenis stiffest to stand, War hiin hijs fal is neist at 
hand. 1390 Gower Conf. I, 108 For whanne I wende next 
have be,.. hanne was | furthest ate laste. 1551 T, Witson 
Logtke (1580) 35 b, Vhis rule holdeth in causes that are 
next adjoynyng.. 1568 Grafton Chron. 11.839 When he is 
«next to his mischaunce for his offences and crimes, _ 

e. As complement with verbs of rest or motion. 

1420 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 1502 But nat in compary- 
son to Glose that sat next. 1567 Gude 4 Godlie B.(S.V.5.) 
164 Deide to vs approachis neist. 1579 G. Harvey Leéfer- 
6%, (Camden) 153 He put his hand into his pockit and 
pullid owt .. sutch moony .. as cam next to hande. 1676 
Hosses /éad 1. 387 Up you fetch’d Briareus.. And set him 
next to Jove. 1711 STEELE Spect. No. 2 P 4 Next to Sir 
Andrew in the Club-Roomsits Captain Sentry. 1782 Miss 
Burney Ceciéia vu. vi, (She) drew a chair next to her. 

10. Of days, etc.: Immediately following; 
coming directly after (the time in question). 

In Sc. use, as applied to the days of the week, ex (as in 
Friday next) is contrasted with fzrs¢: see First a. 1h, and 
cf, the note to 5 above. ; 

e1z50 Gen. § Ex. 3791 For al dis, oder day Sor was nest, 
Agenes moyses and is prest Gan al dis folc wid wrede gon. 
@ 1300 Cursor Al. 19135 Pe toper dai pat folud neist [Haixé 
atte was neiste]. ¢ 1386 CHAUCER S//pan's 7. 307 ‘Vhe son- 
day next the marchaund was agoon, 1525 Lp. Berners 
Frotss. V1, viii. 1&8 To morowe next we shall have a great 
assaute. 1596 Spenser F, Q. v1. iti. 11 The morrow next, when 
day gan to uplooke. 1711 Bupcrtt Sect. No. 67 P 18 The 
Collection of Pictures which is to be Exposed to Sale 
on Friday next. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 466 Henry 
would, before the end of Michaelmas term then next, levy 
afine. 1850 Cartyte Lafter-d. Pautph. iv. 5 We know 
what France suddenly became in the end of February next. 

b. With after, before, ensuing, to conte. 

1386 Rolls of Parit. WI. 225/1 Nichol Brembre .. proe 
posed hym the yere next after Johan Northampton Mair of 
the same Citee. 1424 Pas/on Lett. I. 12 ‘Vhe nyghte next 
biforne the feste. 1472-3 Rol/s of Parit. V1. 60/1 From the 
vit" day of Aprill next to come. 1474 /0id, 108/2 In the 
Oeptas of Seint John Baptist next ensuyng the forseid xxi 
day of Januar’, 1542 Upatt Evasm. Apoph. 270b, Beeyng 
the daye nexte before his death. a 1578 Linoesay (Pit- 
scottie) Chron. Scot, (S.T.S.) Il, 296 So trewis and ab- 
stinacie was tane and proclemit..to the first day of January 
nixtocum, 1588 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Catcch, G viijb, 
Ye sonday nixt efter ye 14 change of ye moone. ‘ 

ll. Immediately following (or going Jdefore) in 
order or succession. , 

1300 Cursor AZ. 6948 Quen aaron was ded, pe priste, His 
sun eliazar was neist. 1390 Gower Couf. 1.83 And next 
upon that other side..yit ther is The point seconde. @ 1400- 
50 Alexander 1456 Sone sall I neuen 30w be note pat is 
next eftir. 1549 Latimer's and Serm, bef. Edw. VI To 
Rdr. (Arb.) 46 Numa Pompilus, who was. .created king [of] 
the Romaynes next after Romulus. 1583 Stocker Civ, 
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‘arres Lowe C. 1. 746 As more at large is set downe in 
the booke next before. 1600 J. Porvtr. Leo's Africa ut. 
163 Next of all are tbe stables, wherein their horses are 
marvellous well tended 1645 GATAKER God's Eye on Isract 
23 As be had spoken of in the verse next beforegoing. 

b. As complement with come or follow. 

31440 Generydes 1940 Nexst after come the kyng of 
Nicomede. 1§33 Gau Richt Vay 9 This command followis 
nixt effter tbe iii commandis pertenand to god. 1667 
Mutton P. Z. 1. 446 Thammuz came next behind, Whose 
annual wound [etc.). 1884 tr. Lotse’s Logic 452 ‘be very 
Criterion which follows next in order. 

ce. What next? as an exclamatton of surprise. 

1838 SHafress. Diary 19 Oct. in Life (1886) I. vi. 237 As 
old ladies say, What next? 1858 Punch XXXIV. 2 Well, 
I'm sure! What next, I wonder! . 

12. Nearest in respect of kinship, intimacy, or 
other such relationship. 

c1307 Elegy Edw. [, iii, Helpeth mi sone, and crowneth 
him newe, For he is nestto buen ycore. ¢1330 R. Brunne 
Chron. (1810) 92 William vnderstode, pat he said reson, 
& was next of blode. 1382 Wveiir Nob, xxvii. 11 The 
herytazge shal be 3eue to hem that ben next to him. ¢ 1400 
tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 9 Bezynue at pe knaw- 
ynge of pyn owen sawle, pat is nest to be. ¢1450 S74. 
Cnthbert (Surtees) 6950 ‘lo serue be saynt he was neste, 
1620 J. Witkinson Coroners & Sherifes 44 Make your 
p3nnels your selfe of such persons as bee most next, most 
sufficient, and not suspect. 

b. Approachitg most closely (¢o a person or 
thing) in rank or excellence; coming immediately 
after (another) tn this respect. 

1§35 CoverDaLe Esther x. 3 Mardocheus the Iewe was 
the seconde nexte (1612 was next] vnto kynge Ahasuerus. 
1578 Coorer Thesaurns s.v.e Secundus, A rege seenndus, 
next in dignitie after the king. 1606G. Wloovcocke] //is¢. 

wstine xi. 48 Promising to performe all Darius request, if 
he would acknowledge himselfe as next vnto him. 1628 
T. Svencer Logick 197 That attribute bordreth next of all 
to mans particular essence. 1697 Drvoen MVirg. Past. v. 
77 At least your lays Are next to his, and claim the second 
praise. 1839 Macautay //ist. Eng. iii. 1, 335 Next to the 
capital, but next at an immense distance, stood Bristol. 
1850 Merc. Mar. Alag. V1.6 Next to an anemometric scale 
in value, is the Beaufort. 

ec. In phr. next after (or + under), next to, used 
in loose apposition to the person or thing spoken of, 

1561 Win3zet First Tract. Wks. (S.T.S.) I.13 The weil- 
fair of thy Maiestie, nixt efter God to vs..maist deirbelouit 
inerth. 1595 Droke's Voy. (Hakl. Soc.) 3 That quiet peace 
which wee, froin the hands of Her Majestie (next under 
God) abundently enjoy. 1633 Sir J. Burroucus Sov. Brit. 
Seas (165t) 133 Next to the Emgich they are now become 
the most redoubted Nation at Sea. 1700 S. Parker Sir 
Philos. Ess. 53 Physicians, of all people, gather most Money 
next to the Collectors of the Taxes. 1809 W. Irvin 
Knicker’. wm. i, 154 Vhey were never cither heard or talked 
of—wbich, next to being universally applauded, should be 
the ambition ofall sage magistrates and rulers. 1824 Miss 
Mitrorp Vilfage Ser.1. (1853) 187 He was, next after Lucy, 
.-by far the best news-gatherer of the country side. 1889 
C.R. Marknam Pernv. Bark 438 The East Indian source 
of supply is now the most important next to Colombia. 

13. Next to, the nearest approach to; very 
nearly, almost. 

1667 Mutton /. £. v1. 316 Tozether both with next to 
Almighty Arme, Uplifted nininent one stroke they aim’d. 
1699 Bentley Phal. 140 The very facility and naturalness 
of every correction will be next to a Demonstration.., that 
the Observation must needs be true. 1719 Diz For Crusoe 
1. (Globe) 329 It must have been next to miraculous if they 
had escaped. 1753 Ricnaroson Grandison (1811) 11. xiil. 
152 He loved his father, but next to adored his mother, 
1815 W. H. Iret.ann Seribbleomania 198 It was thought 
next to impossible. 1838 Life (Planter Jamaica 86 It 
would therefore, be next to a miracle, if he should detect 
a single stranger among such a host. 1837 77mes (weekly 
ed.) r2 Sept. 7/4 In such circumstances..it would be next 
to impossible to open the eyes. 

b. With following negative. 

1656 Tucker in Afise. Scott. Burgh Rec. Soc. (2891) 5 
They profered at first that which was next to nothing. 1706 
I. Warp Wooden World Diss. (1708) 18 hey may cost 
him next to nothing in the keeping. 1828 Moir A/ansie 
Wanck xi. 185 The old flute was for next to no use at all. 
1849 Grote Greece it. xl viii. (1862) IV. 219 Ships, they had 
few ; trained seainen, yet fewer; wealth,nextto none. 1885 
Manch, E.xam.11 Nov. 5/1 In his letter he has contrived, 
without being defiant, to concede next to nothing. 

III. Governing a substantive (orig. in dative). 

14. Nearest to (a thing, place, or person) in 
respect of situation. 

¢888 K. Aetrrep Boeth, xxxix. § 7 Swa swa sio nafu ferd 
neahst pare eaxe. agoo Cvxewutr Crist 398 [Hy] pringad 
Reorne hwylc hyra nehst maze ussuni Nergende flihte 
lacan, ¢1a05 Lay. 24168 Her ich pe 3eue Neustrie nexste 
mine riche. azago Sawles Warde in O. E. Lom, 1. 247 
Strengde stont nest hire. ¢ 1330 R. Brunner Chron. Wace 
(Rolls) 7871 Handes on 30ur felawes lay, On ilka Breton pat 
Sittes 3ou nest. 1377 Lance. ?. 24. LB. xvi. 286 Innocence 
is nexte god and ny3te and day it crieth. c1q8o0 Henev- 
son Test. Cres. 109 His chaliner was thaim neist. 1560 
Das tr. Steidane's Comin, 275 To invade the Emperours 
countrie next them. 1591 Seenser Virg. Gnat 385 There 
next the vtmost brinck doth he abide. 1615 W. Lawson 
Country tlousew. Gard. (1626) 5 Kuery soile hath his crust 
next day wherein trees and hearbs put their roots. 1687 
A, Lovett tr. Thevenot’s Trav. 1. 56 All of them..wear 
Drawers next their Skin. 1722 De For Plagne (1754) 177 
A mad Dog. .will fly upon and bite any one that comes next 
him. 1764 Gotnsm. (ist. Lng. i Lett. (1772) 1. 23 All the 
trading and maritime towns next the continent. 1822 Lamp 
Elia ser. 1. Roast Pig, Tearing up whole handfuls of the 
scorched skin with the flesh nextit. 1891 Lave Times XC. 
395/1 Placing wooden rails on the side next the glebe land 
and field stakes..on the side next tbe plaintiffs field. 
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b. In phr. Mext one’s Aand, nearest at hand. 
Next one's heart (see HEART sé. 4). 
a1300 Cursor AM. 62 He pat stitthest wenis at stand, 
Warre hym, his fall is nexst his hand. a@177q4 Gotpsm. 
Surv. Exp. Philos. (1776) 1.212 Suppose I take any tbing 
that is next my hand, a walking cane for instance. 
15. Nearest to (a person or thing) in point of 
rank, condition, character, etc. 
¢ 1200 77in. Coll. Hom. 9 Pe man mai be god next, be him 
bed iqueme. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 3321 Pe erl ap tucie 
men him next, brizsthoel & Iordan. 1377 Laxeu. P. /’/. BL 
I. 202 Loue is leche of lyf and nexte oure lorde sclue, 
c 1400 Afol. Loll. 5 Places ne oideris makun not vs nekist 
God, but ober good meritis iosnun to gidir. 1572 Sazir. 
Poems Reform. xxxviii. 20 ‘Vhy style was Treschristien, 
maist Cristen King, Baith hiest and friest, and neist the 
1620 ‘I’. Grancer Diz. Logike 230 A vehement 
asseveration, whicb is next an oath. 1667 Mitton P. L. 1. 
79 One next himself in power, and next in crime. 1750 
Jouxson Kambler No. : Pg A degree of solicitude next 
tbat of an author. y 
b. In loose apposition. =12c. 
a1340 Hamrote Psalter cxxxii. 3 In thaim lightis the 
oynment of the halygaste, neste apostils, ¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints xxvii, (Alachor) 461 For pu nixt god is my fadir. 
14..1n Tundale's Vis. (1843) 123 Where neest thi son thou 
hast souerente. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 82 ‘To 
ye whiche next mekenes and obedyence..we must apply 
our exercyse. 1568 GraFton Chron. Il. 287 The thing that 
in this worlde I loue best, next my wyfe and children. a 1631 
Doxne Parado.ces (1652) 86 Avarice is the greatest deadly 
sin next Pride. 
B. adv. 
+1. Last, on the last occasion. Oés. 
agoo Cysewutr Crist 535 lo Hierusalem..ponan hy God 
nyhst upstigende eagum segsun. 971 Blickl, Lom. 125 
Seo stow be Drihten lichomlice nehst on stod her on mid- 
danzearde. axooo Crdmon's Gen. 536 (Gr.), Ic wat, hwat 
he me self bebead.. pa ic hine nehst Zeseah. ¢ 2205 Lay. 5037 
Nou hit is seoue 3er at pon nexst wer her. 
2. In the next place; immediately thercupon or 


thereafter. 

a, a1300 Cursor Af, 26138 To quam I sal be tell here 
nexist [Fa7r/ nest] pou sal be scriue. 1390 Gower Wat 
I. 50 Bot next above alle othre schewe Of love I wol the 
propretes. ¢c 1450 Ilottaxv //oudat 378 Neat the soucrane 
signe was sekirly sene..The armes of the Dowglass. 1500-20 
Dessar Poems Ixxii. 41 Nixt all in purpour thai him cled. 
1598 Suaxs. Merry IV. uu. ii. 263, | will first make bold 
with your money: next, giue mee your hand; and last 
{cte.]. 1649 Mitton Leon. 90 First by his..mistrust.., 
Next by his hatred. 1664 Betirr Asef, 1. it. 153 Did they 
not next compell the Nation To take and bieake the Pro- 
testation? 2766 Gotpsu. bc. 17. xxv, | next attended the 
sheriffs officers tothe prison. 1828 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. 
xi, I. 378 She next furnishes it with a store of pollen. 1860 
‘TyNOae G/ac. 1. xi. 76 Onr way next lay up a steep incline. 
1871 Jowett Péato I. 146 Hippias the sage spoke next. 

8B. a 1300 Cursor Al, 27148 Sumquat es to sai ber nest Pat 
falles to office o preist. ¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints \. Catherines 
939 Syne par neste I sall gere turment pe fulfaste. 1390 
Gower Conf. 11]. 121 Thanne nest He hath ek foure upon 
his brest. 1535 Stewart Cron, Scot. I. 58 Quhat hound.. 
bait neist and baid quhill he wes slaue. 172r Ramsay Pros- 
peet of Plenty 103 A meaner phantom neist.. Attacks with 
senseless fears the weaker head. 1728 — Archers diverting 
themselvcs 95 Neist, Sir, you name. 1816 Scorr Aytzy. 
xxv, I wish we may get the light keepit in neist, wi' this 
fearsome wind. 


tb. With after or before. Obs. 


1s1r Gnylforde's Pilgr.(Camden) 39 Next after we come 
to y* hous of Symyonis. 1545 RavxoLy Syrth Mankynde 
oy Of ye same..strength with the other pylles spoken 
of here nexte before. 1562 Winzet Third Tract. Wks. 
(5.T.S.) 1. 27 Can 3e think hiin in ony vther gre, bot nyxt 
efter to speir gif Christ be borne? 

3. On the first futurc or subsequent occasion. 

1536 Cromwett in Merriman Life & Lett. (1902) I]. 43 
When it shal fortune me next to speke with your lordship. 
1542 Upatt Erasim. Apofl:. 238 When he should nexte bee 
in dooyng sacrifice. 1667 Mitton 7. L. v1. 439 Weapons 
nore violent, when next we meet, May serve to better us. 
1742 Ricuarpson Pamela ILI. 60 A few other Alterations 
--are to be finished against we go down next. 1782 Cowrer 
Gilpin 251 When be next doth ride abroad May I be there 
to see. 1875 Tensvson Q. Afary i, v, When next there 
comes a missive from the Queen. 

4. Comb., as nexi-born, «drawn. 

1612 Drayton Poly-olb. i. 339 The Oracles gane out, that 
next borne Brute should bee tlis parents onelie death. 1898 
Merepitu Odes Fr. Hist. 10 Such enemies of her next- 
drawn breath she had. 


Next door. [Next a. 1.] 

1. ‘The (door of the) ncarest or adjoining house, 
Also tn fig. uses, and somctimes wilh omtssion of 
the (cf, 2). 

1485 Digéy Myst. (1882) 11. 95 Yf on loke yow in the face 
that neuer se yow ere, Wold thynk ye were at the next dore 
by. 1648 Ubatt, elc. Lrasm. Par. Mark i. g A sinner 
whiche..is at_the next door to saluacion. 1628 EarLe 
Microcosm., Good eld man (Arb.) 89 The next doore of 
death sads him not, but hee expects it calmely as his turne 
in Nature. 1634 Sir T. Hersert Zrav. 151 When they 
goe but to the next doore they doe it riding. 1643 
Trare Comm. Gen. xix. 11 As if they were ainbitious of 
destruction, which now was at next door by. 1760-72 H. 
Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) 11. 137 The sweet babies at the 
nextdoor! 1843 Dickens Chr. Caro/ ii. 59 Trying to bide 
himself behind the girl from next door but one. 

2. In adverbial use (+ rarely with ¢/e). a. Very 
close or near /o (a state, condition, etc.) ; almost 
amounting ¢o (something). + Also const. dy. 

1529 More Dyaloge 22 b/1 ‘Those vyagys bene but .. the 
nexte dore to Idoletry. 1542 Upatt Eras. A poph. (1877) 
41 He meaneth.. to make a good beginnyng not to bee a 


impyte. 
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little, but to be nexte doore by a little, or nexte cousin to a 
little. 1628 T. Spencer Logick 115 Such a one is next dore 
to salvation, 1656 (? J. SERGEANT] tr. 7. White's Peripat. 
fust, 62 Water..makes the body flaccid and loose, and 
next door to dissolution. 1 R. L'Estrance Fras, 
Collog. (1725) 202 This same Fawn I perceive is next door 
toa Fool. 1719 De For Crasve it. (Globe) 329 To be next 
Door to Starving. 1793 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life 
Writ, (1832) 11. 380 The opera girl, Saunier, who is, though 
very beautiful, next door to an ideot as to her intellectual 
gifts. 1822-56 De Quincey Confiss. (1862) 161 Parliament 
had not then made it a crime next door to a felony. 1850 
Guapsrone Glean. (1879) Il. 69 To speak of a thorough 
knowledge of Greek as being still next door to a miracle. 
1878 SeuRGEON Serm. XXIV. 713 ‘The idea is next door 
to blasphemous, 

b. In or at the next house (¢o a person or place). 

1579 Lyty Euphues 131 It is an olde Prouerbe that if one 
dwell the next doore toacreple he will learne tohault. 16 
G. Hersert Temple, Praise iv, A herb destill'd, and drunk, 
inay dwell next doore..To a brave soul. 1669 Sturmy 
Mariner's Mag. c 4 Vhe Cross-daggers in Moor-fields, next 
door to the Popes Head Tavern. 1738 Swirt od, Con- 
versat, Introd. 8 At his Lodgings next Door to tbe Glou- 
cester-Head. 1863 Lapy Hornsy Constantinople 107 ‘The 
armenian lady next door, to whom the house belongs. 

3. attrtb., as next-door neighlbour(dom). towi. 

1749 Fittpinc Tom Foues w, xti, Persons who live two or 
three miles distance in the country are considered as next 
door neighbours. 1806-7 J. Beresrorp Jdisertes Hunt 
Life (1826) vn. iv, A perpetual blister ;—alias, a sociable 
next-door-neighbour. 1859 Mrs. Cariyce Lett. I. 304 
When he had done with our next-door neighbour. 1882 
H. C. Merivace Fancit of & U1. 1. xix. 154 Vhe arrange- 
ments of next-door-neighbourdom were of so casual a kind. 
3897 Mary Kinxcsey 1, Africa 330 He never eats it him- 
self, but the next-door town does. 

+ Ne-xter, used for Next a., perh. after yester. 

1576 Gascoicne PAitomene (Aib.) 111 Al that day, they 
fede in feare,.. And in the nexter night Ful many times do 
crie, Remembring yet the ruthful plight. 

+ Nextfold, a. Ods. rave—'. [Cf. OE. séah- 
fcald (rare).] Nearest. 

a12a2zg Juliana 32 Al mi nest falde cun ine beaned pet 
schulden beon mine freond. 

Next hand, adv. and a. ? Obs. [f. NEXT a. + 
Hanp sé, Cf. Near- and NIGH-HAND.] 

A. adv. 1, Nearest or first at hand. 

a@ 1300 Cursor JM. 26087 Grace it es be-for cumand And 
sipen him folus luue neist hand {/a/rf next hand). 1603 
Hotianxn (lvtarch’s Alor. 226 To set our mindes and knit 
our affections to those that come next hand. a1641 Be. 
Mountacu Acts & Alon. (1642) 12 Some part of them onely, 
which came next hand, not the choyce. 

2. Nearest or next to (something). 

a 1300 Cursor AT. 9982 Pe fundament pat first es laid Neist- 
hand pe rocbe. 13.. St. Crrstofer 193 in Horstm. 4 /teng/. 
“cg. (1881) 457 Vnio thi bedde when pee sall gaa Luk pat 
fou ly nexte-hand pe straa. 

B. adj. Nearest, closest. 

1642 Kocers Naaman 147 Wedding our selves to our 
next hand props of children, wealth, me:nes. 

Nextly, adv. Now save. [f. Next a.+-Ly2.] 

1. In the next place; next. 

1584 DB. Ro tr S/erodotus 53 To hym the chiefe gouern- 
ment of the army was neatly committed. 1616 J. Laxr 
Contn, Sg. T. (2888) vi. 121 Neatlie, the kinge and Queene, 
with sadder eye then whilome wonted, viewd each mutualie. 
1620 T. GranceR iv. Legike 200 Chietly in Arts where 
they are most accurately handled; and nextly in artificial 
treatises. 1663 OWEN | ined, Animads. Wks. 1851 X1V. 444 
You add nextly, as my words, ‘Theeye’ {etc.]. 1866 Punch's 
aAlmanack, The cry of dogs is near heard. 

+ 2. Most immediately or directly. Ods. 

1674 N. Fatarax Bulk & Selv. Ep. Ded., The Lord of the 
Soy holds neatly of the King. 1754 Eowaxps Foced. bill 
1. 1. (1762) 2 ‘The Thing nextly chosen or prefer'd when a 
inan wills to walk, 

+ Ne-xtmost, a2. Obs. rare—'. =NEXT a. 

1576 Gascoicne Philomene (Arb.) 114 Hir next inost note 
(to nnte) I neede no helpe at al. 

Ne-xtness. [f. Next a.] The fact or con- 
dition of immediate succession or proximity. 

1875 McCcetian New Test. 424 (St. Luke] promises to 
write ‘according to nextness’ in order, or consecutively. 
1875 W. K. Cuirrorp Lect. (1879) I. 244 These elements of 
feeling have relations of nextness or contiguity In space. 

+ Nexure. 0és. rare. [ad. med.L. nexiira (Du 
Cange),f. L. nex-, nectére; see next.] Connexton, 
combination. 

1652 Gaccr Wagastrom. 151 The Series, order, nexure,.. 
disposition of second causes, &c. 1674 Petty Disc. Dupl 
Proportion As An intelligible Account of the Nexures, 
Mixtures, and Mobilities of all the parts of the Universe. 

| Nexus (neksds\. [L. nexus, pl. nexiis, f. nex-, 
nectére to bind, connect.] 

1. A bond or link; a means of connexion be- 


tween things or parts. 

1663 Bovie Uses. Exp. Nat. Philos. 1. 241 Changing the 
Motion and wvexus or Juncture of their parts. 1709 Brit. 
Apollo No. 34. 2/1 What is the Nexus of Matter? | 1776 
J. Avams in Sparks Corr. diner. Rez, (1853) 1. 113 It is the 
ne.vns of the northern and southern colonies, 1839 CARLYLE 
Chartism vi. 149 Cash Payment had not then grown to be 
the universal sole nexus of man to man. 1877 E. Cairp 
Philos. Kant 158 he nexus of cause and effect is not 
given in sensitive experience. ie 

b. Causal nexus, the necessary connexton be- 


tween cause and effect. . 

1836-7 Sin W. Hamitton A/efaph. xxxix. (1859) IT. 394 
The phenomenon of necessity in our notion of the causal 
nexus, 1874 W. Wattace /regel’s Legre§ 42.75 The causal 
nexus between the two is. only evident to thought. 
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2. A connected group or series. 

1858 Bircu inc. Pottery Il. 359 The letters are often 
united in nexus or ligatures. 1882 V. Eng. Hist. & Gen. 
Reg. XXXVI. 178 ‘The constahulary office helongs to a 
nexus of court institutions. .of immemorial antiquity. 

Wey, variant of Noy vz. 

+eyard. Obs. rave—'. (See quot.) 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Hush, mn. (1586) 125 b, Those 
that are gotten betwixt a Horse and an Asse in olde time, 
were Called Neyards. _ 

+ Ney-beer. Ods. rare—'. (See quot.) 

1574 R. Scor Hop Gard. (1578) 54 Experience hath taught 
them. .to seeth them againe in the Woorte, which they call 
the Ney heere. 

Weyce, obs. f. NiecE. Neych(e, obs. varr. 
Nich v. Weyder, -dyr, obs. ff. NEITHER, 
Weydlingis, var. NEEDLINGS Ods. 

+ Weye, obs. form of Eye. (Also J/. nies.) 

1641 Brome Youiall Crew 1. Wks. 1873 ILI. 390 The 
pretty pretty pink Of her Neyes, that half wink. 1679 
Dryven Toil. & Cress. 11. ii, Do you lear indeed at one 
an other! do the Neyes twinkle at him! 1704 STEELE 
Lying Lover v, Vill its pretty Nies he all blubber’d. 

WNeye, obs. f. Neicu v., NicH, Nye. Neyen, 
-pe, obs. ff. Nine, Niyrtu. Neyf, obs. f. Neir, 
Nieve, Neyger: see Necre. Neyghe, ney3e, 
obs. ff. NEIGH v,, NINE. INeyghebur, etc., obs. 
f. NeicHBouR. Neyh(e, obs. ff. NEIGH v., NIGH. 
Ney(h)lechen : see NEBLECHE. 

+ Neyle, v. Ods. rare. In 4 nezle, neyhle, 
ney3hele. [f. 2c3- Nich a. Cf. MLG, xdlen, 
nélen (MDa. nale, naale, MSw. 24/a).] intr. To 
come near, approach. 

1340 Ayend. 105 Pe zaule..more propirliche ne3leb to his 
rijte uayrhede of hiskende. 1393 Lanct. P. 2. C xx. 58 
He fleth a-syde, And wolde nat neyhle hym by nyne 
londes lengthe. z 

Neyn(e, Neynpe, obs. ff. Nine, NINTH. 

+ Neypur, obs. variant of NEIGHBOUR. 

a1so0o Tex Commandm, in Herrig Archiv LXXXV. 46 
Covett bow not thy neypurs good. J/éid., Thow shalt not 
desyre thy neypurys fere. 

Neys(e, obs. ff. Nesz, Nes. Neysch(e, 
neyshe, etc., obs. ff. NEsH. INeyst, dial. var. 
Next. Weyt, obs. f. Air. Neyte, obs, f. NEAT 
sb. Weyper, obs. f. NEITHER. INeyuen, obs. f. 
Neven. Neyuer, obs. f. Never. Neywat, 
var. of Nichwuat. Ne3t: see Net a. 

+ Ngou, obs. variant of Gnu. 

1802 Sporting Mag, XX. 141 The n‘gou and koudou are 
also inhabitants of Caffraria. 

Whabbe, see Haz adv, 1 (quot.1542). Nhandu, 
var. of Nanpu. ‘Ni, obs. var. NE adv. 

Niagara (neijegira). [The name of a N. 
American river, flowing from Lake Erie into Lake 
Ontario, on which there is a famous waterfall.] 

1. A cataract, torrent, deluge. 

1861 T. L. Peacock Gryil Gr. xiv, That Niagara of sound 
under which it is now the fashion to hury it. 1872 Ruskin 
Fors Clav. (1896) 1. xxiv. 492 Phlegethon falls into the 
ahyss in a Niagara of blood. 1894 IVests. Gaz. 13 June 
3/2 There is a deluge,..a very Niagara of concerts. 

2. U.S. (See quot.) 

1864 Sara in Dazly Tcl. 10 June, One of her ‘ Niagaras* 
or ‘ cataract curls’—the name given to the shower of true or 
false ringlets the ladies are in the habit of wearing at the 
backs of their heads, : 

Hence Niagara v., zr. to pour in a deluge. 
‘In quot. stressed szaga‘ra.) Also Niaga‘rean, 
Niagarian adjs., resembling Niagara. 

1799 SoutHery St, Gualberto xxii, The fountain streams.. 
Had niagara’d o’er the quadrangle. 1835 Court Jag. V1. 
242/2 Retribution rushed upon me fiercely like a Niagarean 
torrent. 1839 ReyNoLos /ickw. Abvoed Wi, A Niagarian 
fall of tears, and a Vesuvian eruption of sighs. 1882 J. G. 
HoryvoakeE in 194% Cent. July 95 The Niagarian flood of 
denunciation which was poured out. 

Wiaise, obs. form of Nyas. 

| Niaiserie (niéi-zéri). Also 7-ery. [F. 
niaisertée, f, niais(e simple, foolish.] Simplicity; 
foolishness; an instance of this. 

1657 J. SERGEANT Schism Dispach’t To Rdr. A iv b, The 
one makes his advantage from #/afsery and shyness, the 
other from boldness. 1697 — Solid Philos. a 6 Out of 
Niaiserie and Shamefastness. 1832 Philol, Mus. 1.651 As 
if a universal deluge of niaiserie..had whelmed the island. 
1851 Fraser's ag. XLIV. 632 The recollection of the little 
niaiseries of style in which he indulged..has vanished. 

Wias(se, obs. forms of Nras. 

Niata (niata). [From some S. American 
language.]_ An abnormally small variety of cattle, 
found in South America. Also adtrid. 

_ 1868 Darwin Anim. & Pl. 1. iii. go A niata bull and cow 
invariahly produce niata calves. 1872 — Orig. Spec. vii. 
(ed. 6) 177 At these times the Niatas perish, if not fed by their 
owners, 1879 tr. De Quatrefages’ [lum. Spec. 71 The niata 
will unite indifferently in both senses with the ordinary ox. 

Hence Ni‘atism, a change or tendency towards 
a dwarfed condition in cattle or other animals. 

1895 /unk’s Stand. Dict. 

Wiatt, obs. form of NEAT sé. 

Nib (nib), 54.1 Also 7-8 nibb. [Corresponds 
in form and meaning to Fris. 22, MY)u. 226 (syd), 
MLG. and MDa. zzbbe, Norw. xibba, ntbb(e, but 
is perh. only a later spelling of NEB sd.; in Sc. 
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dial. the vowel is indistinct and there is no real 
difference in pronunciation between sed and 226.] 

1. The beak or bill of a bird; the proboscis of 
an insect; the nose of a person. =NEB sd. I, 2. 

For Sc. examples (18-r9th cent.) see Exg. Dial. Dict. 

1585 Hiains tr. Junius’ Nomencl. 53 Kostrum, the bill, 
beakeor nih. 1658 RowLanp tr. Mou/et’s Theat. [ns, 1090 
‘Their nih is sharper, tbey hite more, and tickle lesse. 1676 
Land. Gaz. No. 1076/2 Their Claws were like those of 
Indian Hens, Nibs crooked like Parrots. 

2. The point of a pen. = NEB 3. 

1611 MipoLeton & Dekker Xoaring Girl in. ii, Let not 
you and I he tost On Lawiers pens; they haue sharpe nihs. 
1676 Moxon Print mee Its Nib strikes a Lean stroke. 
1786 [see Pen sd.* 4]. 1795 Wotcort (P. Pindar) Convention 
Bul Wks. 1812 U1. 376 Lhe pen That with its lever nib of 
brass Tries from his power to heave Dundas. 1829 Mrs. 
Trottore in Friendships Miss Mitford (1882) 1. vit. 193 
Had | but the tenth of an inch of the nib of your pen, 
what pictures I mightdraw. 1865 Chambers’s Encycl. Vil. 
368/: Fitting small metal or even ruby points to the nib of 
the quill-pen. 1875 Knicnt Dict. Mech. 1656/2 A pen with 
a broad flat nib made for marking packages. 

b. A separate pen-point, now usually made of 
steel, intended for fitting into a pen-holder. 

1837 Wuittock, etc. Compl, Bk. Trades (1842) 373 Steel 
nibs. 1840 Penny Cycd. XViL 397/2 A few words upon the 
manufacture of ‘quill nibs’, 1853 Ure Dict. Arts (ed. 4) 
Il. 367 Another class of workers who..make it concave, if 
a nib, and form the barrel, if a barrel pen. 1899 WV. & OQ. 
gth Ser. III. 365 Nowadays nearly all ask for ‘nibs’ when 
they require pens. 

c. Each of the divisions of a pen-point. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 398/2 Pens made of gold with 
2 small ruby at each nih seem to be perfect. 1875 Knicur 
Dict. Mech. 1525/1 Pens have usually two nibs, but Perry’s 
have three, — ‘ ; ra 

3. The point of anything; a peak, tip, projecting 
part, or pointed extremity. = NEB sd, 3 b. 

1713 Deruam Phys.-7Thvol. x. note, Travellers cut the Nib 
off it, and presently a Spout of Water runs out from it, as 
clear as Crystal. 1788 Smeaton in PArl. Trans. LKXIX, 
4 Its inside surface is made to agree with that of the 
horizon hy means of a small thin nih of brass. 1826 in 
Hone Every-day BA. (1827) U1. 691 ‘The nib of a jockey’s 
cap. 1875 Knicur Dict. Mech. 1525/1 Nib,..2 Aseparate 
adjustable limb of a permutation key. /bid., Nib,..4 The 
point of a crow-bar. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 1V. 413/1 
There will also bea little swelling on the other end of tbe 
{spoon] handle, called the ‘nib’. 

+b. =NeEs sb. 3c. Obs. rare, 

axgzz Liste /fusb. (1752) 115 The outward part of the 

nib. .sends forth the root. 


4. dial. a. ~/. The two short handles projecting 


from the shaft or sned of a scythe. 

1673 Col. Rec. Plymouth (1856) V. 132 One gun, and one 
pair of old wheels, and one sythe & nibbs 01-00-00. [1703 
Providence Kec. (1894) VI. 226 Two sithes, sneds, nebbs, & 
Rings.) 1843 Richardson's Historian's Tadble-bk., Leg. 
Div. 1. 213 A rest on the nibs, after sharping, was occa- 
sionally allowed {to the mower]. 1854~in many dial. gloss. 
(Yks., Nhp., Worc., Glouc., Wilts., etc.). 1894 Worthumbld, 
Gloss. s.v. Scythe, The handles projecting from the sned are 
called nibs. 

b. The pole or dranght-tree of an ox-cart or 
timber-carriage. 

1808 Beverley Lighting Act 18 Uf any person..shall draw 
any timher..through any of the aforesaid streets..without 
any nib or carriage. 1886 Etwortuy HW. Som, Word-bk. 
509 Two very high wheels, having an arched axle between 
them, with the nib proper projecting at right angles to it. 

5. £1. The small pieces into which cocoa-beans 


are reduced by crushing. 

1842 Penny Cycl. XXIV. 313/2 The simplest and best 
form is that of the seeds roughly crushed, termed cocoa- 
nibs. 1862 Chamb. Encycl. V1. 108/2 When C{ocoa] nibs 
are infused with water like coffee, they yield a highly 
palatable beverage. 1878 Encycl. Brit. Vi. 102/1 The seeds 
are reduced to the form of nibs, which are separated from 
the shells or husks by the action of a powerful fan blast. 

6. A lump or knot in wool or raw silk. 

1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. WV. 378/2 Large quantities of 
this noil are exported to the Continent, where the.. 
machinery is hetter adapted to card and open out the small 
nibs which it contains. 1887 Excycl. Brit. XX 11. 62/1 The 
silk... passes through a slit which is sufficiently wide to pass 
the filament hut stops the motion when a thick lump or nib 
is presented. 


+ Nib, 54.2 Obs. rare. [See qnots.] 

@ 1653 GoucEe Comm. Heb. iv.13 They who..grow not..in 
knowledge, may well he accounted babes, or young novices, 
or fresh-men (as they say in Schools), or nihs, or pages. [1886 
Wirus & Crarx Cambridge 111. 304 In King’s College, 
Camhridge,..every new scholar heing, on hisarrival, looked 
after hy an older one (his chum’), who was responsible for 
his ‘nih’s’ strict observance of all college discipline.) 

Nib, 54.3 s/ang. A gentleman. 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Nib, a gentleman or person 
of the higher order. 1834 H. Ainsworth Hookwood 1. v. 
(1878) 189 He's a rank ntb. 

Hence Nitblike a., Ni‘bsome a. 

1834 H. AinswortH ookwood 1. v, All my togs were so 
nibhike andsplash. 1839 Reyvnotps Pickw. Abroad xxvi. 
224 Betray his pals in a nihsome game. 

Nib, v.! Ods. exc. dial, Also 6 knib. [App. 
related to NIBBLE v,; connexion with N1B 54,1 is 
doubtful. Sense 4 may be a different word.] 

ti. trans. To peck, pick, prick. Also fig. Obs. 

1s5s8 W. Forrest Grysilde Seconde 81 Theye nybbed 
Christes faithe after their pleasure. 1575 Turserv. Fandcon- 
vie 360 Yee shall discerne the crampgout by your hawkes 
holding of hir one foote upon the other, and hy hir often knib- 
bing and tobbing of hir foote with hirheake. 1645 T. Hitt 
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NIBBLE. 


Olive Branch (1648) 20 Conscience nibs thee, follows and 
dogs thee from place to place. 

2. intr. and dvans. ‘Vo nibble. Now dial. 

1613 Dennis Secrets Angling 1. xiv, When the Fish begins 
to niband byte. 1720 Hxmonrist 183, had kept the Neat’s 
Tongue..and every now and then I nibb’d a Bit on’t. 1876 
Mid-Yorksh, Gloss. Nib, to nibble. 1888 Cornh. Mag. 
Nov. 530 You has to let ’em [geese] nib by the road. 

+3. intr. Yo pick or pluck, in order to loosen. 

1659 C. NoBLe /uexrpediency of Exped. 15 That makes 
their fingers so busie, and to nih soabout the Knot that ties 
up and Is the very Bond of our Peace. 

4. slang. ‘To nab, to catch. 

1775 in Farmer AZusa Pedestris (1896) 54 For nibbing- 
culls I always hate. 1812 J. H, Vaux #lash Dict., Nibe'd, 
taken in custody. 1870 Rosson £vangeline 357 (E.D.D.), 
Up stackered Larty for a blaw, Fair on Ham’s jug’lar 
nibh'd him. 

Nib, v.2, Also 9 knib. [f Nip sdJ] travis. 
To adapt the point of (a pen) for writing; to 
mend the nib of. 

1757 Mrs. Grirritu Lett. Lleury & Frances (1767) 1V.28 
Come, spread your Paper, sharpen your Wit, nib your Pen, 
and away with it. 1822 Praep Liddian Poems 1866 I. 73, 
I drink my coffee and nib my quill. 1865 G. M. Craik 
Wintfred’s Wootng (1879) 85 {1le] was..mending a pen for 
himself, and nihhing it with critical exactness. 

transf. 1850 J. Hamitton iMem. Lady Colguhoun iv. 134 
It would be easy for an ordinary critic to.. nih into a 
sharper paradox the pungent aphorism. 1885 MeRepITH 
Diana i, The sentence wants more working to line the 
thoughit ; or, if you will, the thought to nib expression. 

Nibbed (nibd), ff/. a. [f. Nip sd.'+-Ep?: 
cf. MDu. genybt, LG. -xibbd, MDa. 22bdel.] Having 
a nib or point. Also hard-, long-nibbed, etc. 

1677 Miece Gt. Fr. Dict. u. s.v., A hard nihbed pen. 
1794 Rigging §& Scamaushif 1. 55 Nibbed-Hooks are of 
iron, used to hang the yarnon. 1829 Hoce Sheph. Cal. 1. 
20 He had a Jarge lang-nibbit staff in his hand, 1858 Mrs. 
OuprxHant Laint of Norlaw 1, 215 It was a new pen, 
sharply ntbhed, such as the minister loved. 

Nibber (ni-baz). vave—'.— [f. Nip v.2+-ER).] 
An instrnment for nibbing or pointing a pen. 

1886 A thenvunt 31 July 138/2 A description [is added] of 
the pen or reed itself, the penknife and the nibber, the 
ruler, the ink, and the inkstand. 

Nibble, obs. or dial. variant of NIPPLE. 

Nibble (nib’1), «2. [f. the vb.] 

1, The act or fact of nibbling; an instance of 


this, esp. on the part of a fish at a bait. 

1658 Row ann tr, Wonfet’s Theat. Ins. 1102 They seek for 
the most tender places, and will not attempt the harder 
places with their nibble. 1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bh, 1. 61 
{To] fish all day..though he should not be encouraged by 
a single nibble. 1867 F. Francis Angling iit (1880) 51 
When you see a nibble do not he ina hurry. 

Jig. 1837 Hr. Martineau Soc. Amer. 11. 114 To prevent 
any escape hy a nibble in this circle. 1853 R. S. SurTEES 
Sponge's Sp. Tour (1893) 21 ‘The ladies, to do them justice, 
are never at all suspicious about men—especiully men on 
the ‘nibble’, ; . 

2. A quantity (of grass) sufficient for a nibble. 

1838 Fr. A. Kemace Resid. it Georgia (1863) 46 The sheep 

eramhulate also, in earnest search of a nibble of fresh 

erbage. 1860 Mrs. GasKeLt Sy/via's Lovers xii, There'll 
niver be 2 nibble o’ grass to he seen this two month. 
b. Pasturage, grass. Cf. BiTE sd, 2b. 

1875 Brackmore Alice Lorraine III. v. 67 The moss had 

come over the herhage, and the sweet nihble of the sheep 


was souring. 
Nibble (nib’l), v. Also § nebyll, 6 SX. 


nybbill, 6-7 (g)nible. [Corresponds in form and 
meaning to LG. z2btelen, also gnibbelen, knib- 
belen,=Du. knibhelen ‘rodere, mussitare, alter- 
cari’ (Kilian), app. an ablaut-variant of 47ad- 
belen, KNABBLE v. The immediate source in 
Eng. is not clear. ] 

1. ¢vans. To take little bites of (a thing), to bite 


away little by little. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxiii. 93 Thay nybbillit him with 
noyis and cry. 1548 Exyot, Derodo, to gnawe or gnib- 
ble. 1591 SpeNseR Virg. Guat 80 Some, clambring. . Nibble 
the bushie shruhs. 1649 G. Damien 7yfuarch., Hen. 1V, 
cexlviii, Like a Spring-taught Snayle, Was crauling to haue 
Nibbled the fresh leafe. 1712 STEELE Sfect No. 431 P 3, I 
then nibbled all the red Wax of our last Ball-Tickets. 
1756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) 1.68 One sees the trouts 
and other fish. .nibbling the calves and ox livers with which 
they are fed. 1817 Keats Sleep §& Poetry 254 All tenderest 
hirds there.. Nibble the little cupped flowers. 1865 KNnicHT 
Passages Work, Life \11. iii. 56, 1 look upon the downs 
where flocks are peacefully nibhling the thymy grass. 1871 
Darwin Desc. Afax 1. iii. 75 Horses nibble, and cows lick, 
each other on any spot which itches. 

transf, ¢ 1460 Towneley Myst. xxx. 537 The meyn shaile 
ye nebyll, And I shalle syng the trebill. 1847 L. Hunt 
Men, Women, & Bhs. 1. ix. 162 [He] would nibble you the 
heginnings of half tbe odes of his favourite poet. 

b. With complement: To strip fvom, take off 
or away, make dare, by means of little bites. 

160z Marston Antonio's Rev. Prol., Snarling gusts nibble 
the juyceles leaves From the nak’t shuddring branch, 1617 
Mipvoteton & Row.ey Fair Quarrel vy. 1, All my baits 
nibbled off, And not the fish caught. 1796 H. Hunter 
tr. St.-Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 1. 591 They frequently 
nibble away the bait without touching the hook. 1867 
Trotiore Chron. Barset 1, xxxvii. 321 [He] nibbled off the 
end of a cigar, preparatory to lighting it. 1887 T. Harpy 
Woodlanders vil, The hases of the smaller trees were nib- 
bled hare by rabbits. ; 

ce. To bring ido (some state or form) by this 


means. Also fg. 
a” 


NIBBLER. 


1837 Syp. SsitH Wks. (1859) 11. 280/2 If the Foreign 
Secretary were to retire, we should no longer be nibbling 
ourselves into disgrace on the coast of Spain. 1849 R. 
Curzon Joxast. Levaat viii. 100 The paint brush is made 
hy chewing the end ofa reed till it is reduced to filaments 
and then nibbling it into a proper forin. 

d. In lens-making : (see NIBBLING wvd/, sb. 2). 


2. inir. To take little bites; to eat or feed in 


this fashion. ‘t Also const. 07, wth. 

1582 Stanyuurst “Encis Ded. (Arh.) 3 Not onlye hy gnib- 
ling vpon thee outward ryne of a..historie, hut also hy 
groaping thee pyth. 1643 Mutton Divorce Introd., Wks. 
1831 1V. 7 Tolet them play and nibble with the bait a while, 
1678 Drypen Add for Love Pref., Ess. (ed. Ker) 1. 193 
Sucking critics, who would fain be nibbling ere their teeth 
are come. 1746 Smottett Reproof 216 ‘Vh’ unnumber'd 
shoals of smaller fry, That nibble round, I pity and defy. 
1794 CowPeR Veedless Alarm 38 Some [sheep] with soft 
bosom pressed The herh as soft, while nibbling strayed the 
rest. 1867 F. Francis Angiing iii. 6, He cannot make up 
his mind to leave it, so he nibbles, and nihbles. 1878 A. H. 
Markuam Gt. Frozen Sea ii. 28 The ‘ wily cod’..could not 
even be induced to ‘nibble *. : 

b. Const. a/ (a thing). Also in fg. contexts. 

1630 Dexxer 2nd Pt. Honest Wh... i, His teeth water to 
be nibbling at my gold. 1660 Pervs Diary 4 Nov., Mr. 
Mills did begin to nibble at the Common Prayer, hy saying 
‘Glory he to the Father’. 1700 C. Nesse Antid, Armin, 
(1827) 134 The seed of the serpent may nibble at the heels of 
the seed of the woman, 1873 Earte Philol. Eng. longue 
§ 359 Latin scholarship was, however, continually nibbling 
away at these monuments of the French reign. 1877 M. M. 
Grant Sun-Maid viii, Nibbling at the sprouting edges of 
the path. ‘ i 

c. To carp (af something), to make trifling 


objections or criticisms. 

@ 1591 H. Smiru Ser. (1592) 34 She will he nibling at 
his praier, and at his studie, and at his meditations, till she 
haue tyred his deuotions. 1641 Mitton Reform, un. Wks, 
1851 III. 52, I need not say to pibhle, but openly to argue 
against the King’s Supremacie. 1699 Bentiey Phal. 29 
He will nibble at some Passages of this Section, to shew 
his own great Wit. 1719 J. Wetwoop Pref to Rowe's 
Lucan 41 To humour the deprav‘d taste of the Age, by nib- 
hling at Scripture, or depreciating things in themselves 
Sacred. 1788 Cowper Prev. Corr. (1824) Il. 143, 1 think 
I can give you an honest answer to your question, and 
without the least wish to nibble. 1824 Byron Fuan xvey, 
Who nibble, scribble, quibhle, he Quiets at once with ‘quia 
impossihile '. 1867 Swinsurne Ess. & Stud. (1875) 162 Lhe 
small troubles of spirits that nibble and quibble about 
beliefs living or Bread 1878 E. Waite Lifein Christ (ed. 3) 
Pref. 4 Reviewers have nibbled at phrases and special 
criticisms, hut have avoided the principal questions. 

+3. intr. To fidget or play wth the fingers. 
(Also said of the fingers.) Obs. rare. 

1570 Levins Afanif, 113/25 To Nibble with the fingers, 
gesticulari, 1§73 Baret Aly. s.v., To nibble with the 
fingers, as vnmanerly boyes do with their poinies when they 
are spoken to. 1577 Staxyuursr Descr. (rel, in Holinshed 
VI. 32 His fingers began to nibhle, his teeth to grin. 

b. ¢rans. To fidget or play with (a thing). 

1829 Hocc Sheph. Cal, vii, The hem of her jerkin, which 
she was nihbling with her hands. ’ 

4. slang. ‘Yo catch, nab; to pilfer. 

1608 Mippieton Trick to catch Old One i. iv, The Roague 
has spied me now, hee nibled me finely once, too. 1812 
J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Nibble, to pilfer trifling articles, 
not having spirit to touch any thing of consequence. 1843 
Moncrierr Baye of London 11.1, You are spliced—nib- 
bled at last—well, I wish you joy. 1851 D. Jexroty St. 
Giles viii, A nice job I've had to nihble him. 


WNibbler (ni-bla:). [f. prew +-erl] 
1. One who or that which nibbles, in various 


senses of the vb. 

1598 Frorio, Rosicara, a mouse, a rat, a nibbler. 1599 
Suaks., etc. Pass. iler, iv, The tender nibler would not 
touch the bait 1674 Htcxmax QOuinguart. Hist, (ed. 2) 21 
There is a late nibler at this Learned Doctor. a@1717 
Parnett Battle of Frogs & Mice 11. 169 Then earth’s in- 
habitants, the nihblers, shake. 1759 Warrurton Lett. to 
Hurd cxxx. (1809) 286 These are nibblers at the outside. 
1800 Hurpis Faz. Village 195 Rich furze, crewhile By the 
last fleecy nibbler neatly trimmed. 1812 J. H. Vaux Flash 
Dict., Nibbler, a pilferer or petty thief. 1867 F. Francis 
Angling iii. 60 Although somewhat of a nibbler,. .the bream 
will almost always take the bait in the end. 

2. U.S. The Blue Perch (Cenolabris adspersis). 

1859 Bartcett Dict. Amer. s.v. Burgall, Other names.. 
are Nibbler, from its nibbling off the bait when thrown for 
other fishes, Blue Perch and Conner. 

Nibbling (ni blin), v4/. sd. [f. as prec. + -ING1.] 
1. The actton of the verb, in various senses; an 
instance of this; a portion nibbled. 
1sgo NasHe Pasguil’s Afol. 1. Aivb, | tooke another nyb- 
ling like a Minew ahout Bezaes Icones. 1672 H. Morr 
Brief Reply 46 Vhere are some little nihblings and quib- 
blings at my Transition which concludes this first Chapter. 
1707 J. STEVENS tr. Quevedo's Com. Wks. (1709) 327 All this 
ishut nibling of Fleas. 1738 The Briton Described 49 All 
the Nibblings in the World shall never be able to devour 
the Immortality of a Name. 1813 Str R. Witson /riv. 
Diary (1862) 1.271 The promise of the Turkish nibblings 
heing restored to Moldavia. 1893 Srious Trav. S. £. 
Africa 17 Mere surface nibblings. 

2. dechn. The gradual removal of small portions 
from the edge of a piece of glass, to reduce it to 
a circular form before it is ground for a lens, 

_ 1850 HortzapFret Jurning III. 1265 The process which 
is called shanking or nibbling is continued until the glasses 
are made circular. 

Nibbling (ni-blin), 277. a. [f.as prec. +-1NG2.] 

1. That nibbles or takes little bites. 


1602 Mippreton Blurt, MastcrConstablé w. ii, The 
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nibbling mouse is not asleep. 1624 Quartes Sron's Elegies 
iii, 18 The treach‘rous Angler strikes his nibbling pray. 
1713 C'ress Wincnitsea Jfisc. Povints 292 When mibbling 
Sheep at large pursue their Food. 1762 Beatnie Pigin. § 
Cranes 156 Careless of nibbling hills. 1799 Soutuey Fi/- 
bert, The mouse Gnawing with nibbling tooth the shell’s 
defence. 1819 Worpsw. iaggoner 1. 138 You might have 
heard a nibbhng mouse. 1868 Morris £artily Par, (1870) 
1.1, 164 Nor took {he} heed Of how the nibbling dace might 
feed Upon the loose ends of his hait. 

transf, 1823 Lams Elia Ser. ur. Old Margate Hoy, The 
nibbling pickpockets of your patience. 

b. (See quot.) 

1889 G. Fixnpray Eng. Railway 112 An interesting feature 
of this shop is the ‘ nibbling machine ’, designed for cutting 
out the ‘throws’ in the cranks, 

2. Carping, captious. 

1696 tr. Du WMont's Voy. Levant Pref. 5, 1 cou'd easily 
dispatch such nibbling Criticks, 17x11 Hearne Collect. 
(O. H.S.) IIL. 253, 1 say nothing about the nibling Criticks. 
1887 H. Mortey /utrod. 7. L. Peacock's Crotchet C. 8 
The nibbling censure of the men whose wit is tainted with 
ill-humour. 

3. Produced by nibbling. 

1824 Byron Fuan xvi. xx, A mouse Whose little nibbling 
rustle will embarrass Most people. 

Ilence Ni-bblingly adv. 

1847 in Wesster ; hence in later Dicts. 

Ni-bby, sd. Sc. [f. Nip 5b.13.] A staff with a 
hook at the end. Also #2bdy siaff. 

1812 Grass Cal. Parnassus 53 (E.D.D.), By help o’ their 
nibhies they fittet it weel. 1866 Cartyte Amin. (1881) II. 
260 Leaning on her nibby staff (a fine hazel, cut and polished 
from the Drumlanrig woods). 1886 J. Russert Nemin. 
Yarrow vi. 170 Two or three shepherds..had to use their 


nibbies unmercifully. e 
Nibby, ¢. rave—!. [f. Nrp 5d.16.] Of wool, 


ete.: Full of nibs or knots. 

1879 Cassell’'s Techn. Educ. 1V. 378/2 The ‘ noil’. .is valua- 
ble to the woollen cloth-maker.., but it is often very nibby 
and difficult to card. : 

Ni‘blick. [Of obscure formation.] A golf 
club having a small, round, heavy head, used 
when some force is necessary to take the ball out 
of a bad lie. 

1862 Nambling Rem. Golf 18 The Niblick, or Track- 
Iron, is of very important service when the hall lies in a 
narrow cart-rut. /d:d., The faces..of the spoons, sand-iron, 
and niblick are hollowed or ‘spooned’. 1894 Brack /ighd. 
Cousins 1. 35, 1 smashed my iron niblick clean in two, 

Nib-nib, variant of NEB-NEB. 

Nibs. s/ang. [Origin obscure.] = Nags. 

182x D. Haccarr Life Gloss,172. 1903 A. Apams Log 
Cowboy xxi. 333 Just to show his royal nihs that he’s been 


thoughtless, 
| Nibung (nib). Also nibong. [Malay 


Rnd rtibung.} A Malayan species of palm. 


1866 Treas. Bot. 813/1 Of{ncosperma) filamentosa, the 
Nibung or sy of the Malays, is a very elegant palm 
{etc.]. 1883 Mxs. Bishop in Leisure [Jour 23/1 The nibong, 
a species of stemless palm, of which the poorer natives make 
their houses, and whose..fronds are often from twenty to 
twenty-two feet in length. 

Nicwan (noisZan), a. and sd. [f. Nica-a (see 
NICENE) +-AN.] = NICENE a. aud sé. 

1706 Puicurs (ed. Kersey), Nicean or Nicene, belonging 
to that City. 1834 Penny Cycl. 11. 341/1 Eusebianism was 
..@§ victorious in the east as the Nicwan Creed was..in 
the west. 1860 Chard. Encyci. 1. 403/2 Morally the victory 
was leaning to the side of the Nicazans, 

Nicam poop, obs. form of NixcomPoopr. 

Nicaragua (nikare'givi). Also 8 nicar-, 
nicorago, 9 -guar. {The name of a republic in 
Central America.) Nicaragua wood, a red dye- 
wood similar to Brazil wood, obtained from some 
species of Casalpinza; peach-wood. 

3703 Lond, Gaz. No. 3891/3 Nicaragua and Mohogony 
Wood. 1708 /did. No. 4408/4 A Parcel of Nicorago Wood. 
1725 SLOANE Jamaica I]. 184 Nicaragua-Wood. This wood 
is almost as red, and as heavy as the true Brasile. 1756 
P. Browne Yamaica (1789) 17 There are large quantities of 
logwood, nicarago, and..dry goods and hullion exported 
from thence. 1809 R. Lancrorp /utrod. Trade 138 Our 
returns are..nicaragua wood,..hides, &c. 1845 Lucycé. 
Afetrop. X1X. 789/: Its chief products are .. turpentine, 
liquid amber, and Nicaragua wood. 1858 Homans Cycl, 
Comm. 1443/1 Nicaragua, or peach-woods, differ greatly in 
their quality as well as price. 

+ Niccanee. Ods. Also nica-. [Origin ob- 
scure.] Some kind of piece-goods formerly im- 
ported from India. 

1712 Lond. Gaz. No. 5051/3 Nillaes, Niccanees, Photaes. 
1745 /bid. No. 6388/2 The following Goods, viz... Bejuta- 
pants, Chelloes, Lemanees, Nicanees large, Nicanees small. 
1727 W. Matuer Fug. Alan's Comp. 411 Coral, Calticoes, 
Niccanees, Clouts [etc.]}. 
104 In the second class may be reckoned..Callicoes, Cush- 
taes, Chintz, Chelloes, Nicamees [s/c], Negampants. 

Niccolic, a. rare. [f. mod.L. niccol-une 
NicKet.] Of nickel (see -1c 1 b). 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 886 The niccolic suroxide has a dirty 
pale green colour. 1857 Mayne £xfos. Ler. 765/2 Double 
salts produced by the comhination of a niccolic with an 
ammonic salt. ; 

Niccoliferous, variant of NicKELIFEROUS. 

Niccolite (niskdlait). Aziz. [f. mod.L, 2ccoe- 
um NICKEL +-ITE!4.] Native arsenide of nickel ; 
copper-nickel, nickeline. 

1868 Dana Syst. Ain. (ed. 5) 61 The name..should he 
written Niccoline, or better Niccolite, in place of Beudant’s 


1788 Crarkson /mipol. Slave l'r. | 


NICE. 


Nickeline. 1892 Geol. Survey Canada V.u. 458, Niccolite 
»«, When pure, contains in one hundred parts 441 of nickel 
and 55:9 of arsenic. 

Niccolo, variant of Nicoxo, 

Ni-ccolous, «. rare. [f. mod.L. 22ccol-em 
NICKEL,] Of nickel (see -ous c). 

1839 Ure Dict. Aris 886 The niccolous suroxide of Berze- 
lius is hlack. 

Nice, obs. form of Nice, NIEcE. 

+ Nice, sd. Obs. rare. [f. next.] <A foolish or 
stmple person; a fool. 

€ 1330 R, Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 14420 After Malgo, 
Carice pei ches, A nyce pat louede no pes. 1390 Gower 
Conf, Il. 285 That wol with ydel hand reclame His hauk, 
as many a nyce doth. ¢ 1430 Hymns Virgin 42 Out of be 
wey y wole him lede, And make of him hope fool and nyce. 

Nice (nosis), a. Forms: 3-7 nyce, (4 nycy), 
4-5 nys, 4-6 (8 Sc.) nyse, 4-6 nise, 5 neys, 
6 niece, Sc. nyss, 7 nies, 9 ava/. nist(e, nyst(e, 
3- nice. fa. OF. x2ce, azche (now only dial.) = 
Prov. wescz, Catal. nec’, Sp., Py. necio, Pg., It. 
nescio:—L. nescius: see NESCIOUS a.] 

The precise development of the very divergent senses 
which this word has acquired in English is not altogether 
clear. In many exaniples from the 16th and 17th centuries 
it is difficult to say in what particular sense the writer in- 
tended it to be taken. 

+1. Foolish, stupid, senseless. Ods. 
in 14th and 15th c.) a. Of persons. 

¢ 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 476/493 And hot ich pe [seide] hou 
heo heold mi lif, for-sope ich were nice. ¢ 1350 H 7d. Palerne 
491 Now witterly ich ain vn-wis & wonderliche nyce. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V1. 23 He made pe lady so mad and 
so nyce pat sche worschipped hym as pe grettest prophete 
of God Aliny3ty.  ¢ 1450 Loveticu Graz/ xlii. 73 hey seiden 
he was a fool..and that they sien neuere so nise a man. 
1s00-20 Dunxpar Poents xxxix. 35 Quha that dois deidis of 

tie .. Is haldin a fule, and that full nyce. ¢ 1557 ABr. 

ARKER Ps. xlix. 141 As well the wyse as mad and nyse to 
others leave theyr port. 

b. Of actions, etc. 

13.. Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 323 Pyn askyng is nys, & as pou 
foly has frayst, fynde be be-houes. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 
180 So is it bot a nyce Sinne Of gold to ben to covoitous. 
c 1460 J. Russert BA. Nurture 508 Cookes.. bat provokethe 
pe peple..prou3 nice excesse of such receytes of pe life to 
make an endynge. 1494 Fasyan Chron. vi. ccxvi. 234 A 
nyce folysshe couenaunte ought nat to he holdin. 1560 
Rottann Crt. Venus 1. 739 (Quha did) reheirs ane certane 
nyse Sermonis, [With argu]mentis, and diuers questionis. 


+2. Wanton, loose-mannered ; lascivious. Ods. 


a. Of persons. 

€ 1325 Poem temp. Edw. I] (Percy) 10 These nyse prestes 
That playeth her nyse gaine By ny3t. ?.a@ 1366 Cuaucer 
Rom. Rose 1285 Nyce she was, hut she ne mente Noone 
harme ne slight in hir entente, But oonely lust & jolyte. 
c3q41z Hoccteve De Reg. Princ. 1473 Pou woldest han as 
wantonly pe gyed As dob be nycest of hem. ¢ 1430 //yins 
Virgin (1867) 53 Dainpned soulis..Pat wolen not do weel, 
but euere be nyce. 1529 Rastett Pasty me, Hist. Brit. 
(1811) 153 He..put out of his court all nyce and wanton 
people. 1588 Suaxs. Z. L. L. in. 24 These are comple- 
ments, these are humours, these betraie nice wenches that 
would be betraied without these. 

absol. 13.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 1359 Hit is not innoghe to 
be nice al no3zty Fink vse Bot if all pe worlde wyt his wykked 
dedes. 1414 26 /ol. J’oems 60 God 3eue 30w grace.. To 
cherische be goode, and chastyse pe nys. 

b. Of conduct, ete. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 236 We..telle 30w ober 
tales..of per nyce rihaudie. 1387 Tkevisa Higden (Rolls) 
1V. 67 Po it was i-doo wip foule songes and gestes and iapes 
and nyse menstralcie. 1423 Jas. 1 Avugis V. cxxix, Gif thy 
lufe {he} sett alluterly Of nyce lust, thy trauail is in veyne. 
a 1450 Myrc 61 From nyse iapes and ryhawdye Thow moste 
turne away byn ye. 1829 More Suppl. Soulys Wks. 306/2 
These nice and wanton wordes doo not verye wel wyth vs, 
1587 Gotpinc De AJornay Ep. Ded., Ouercome with nyce 
pleasures and fond vanities. 1606 SHaks Ant. & Cl. 
xiii. 180 When mine houres Were nice and lucky, men did 
ransome liues Of me for iests. 

+c. Of dress: Extravagant, flaunting. Ods. 

c 1430 Pol, Rel. §& L. Poents (1903) 205 Pou studiest aftic 
nycearay, And makist greet cost in cloping. 1§00-20 Drx- 
Bak Poems xiv. 9 So nyce array, so strange to thair abbay, 
Within this land was nevir hard nor sene. 1§63 Howrlics 
u. Jdolatry mt. (4640) 72 An Image with a nice and wanton 
apparell and countenance. 

+d. Very trim, elegant, or smart. Ods. rare. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 128 b/1 She chastysed them that 
were nyce and queynte, sayeng that suche nycete was fylthe 
of the sowle. @ 1500 A/ylner of Abynton in Hazl. £. P. P. 
III. 117 The wenche she was full proper and nyce; Amonge 
all other she bare great price. 1540 Hyrpe tr. Vives’ /nstr. 
Chr. Wom. (1592) Kij, She shal not..use hir voyce to he 
feat and nice. 

+3. Strange, rare, uncommon. Ods. 

1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) 1v. xxiv. 70, I merueyled 
teach soo moche of no thyng..as I doo now of this nyce 
syght. 1§00-20 Dunpar Poets xxxv. 41 Quhen | awoik, 
my dreme it was so nyce, Fra every wicht I hid it asa vyce. 
1535 Coverpate ELcclus. xliii. 27 For there he straunge 
wonderous workes, dyuerse maner of nyce heestes and 
whall fishes. 1555 Eprn Decades (Arbd.) 143 Frome hens- 
forth we shal neyther enuye nor reuerence the nyse frute- 
fulnes of Stoiduin, Taprohana, or the redde sea. 

+4. Slothful, lazy, indolent. Ods. rare —°. 

61440 Promp. Parv. 355/2 Nyce, tners. 1604 R. Caw: 
prry 7adle Alph., Nice, slow, lazie. 

+b. Effeminate, unmanly. Obs. vare. 

1573 Baret Adv. s.v., Men thinke they wax nice and 
effeminate. 1598 Fiorio, Paranimpha .., an effeminate, 
nice, milkesop, puling fellow. 168: R, L'EstrancE Tully's 
Offices 64 Any’ thing that is Loose, Nice, and Effeminate. 


(Common 


NICE. 


+e. Not able to endure much; tender, delicate. 

1562 Butteyn Bulwark, Sicke Men 56 Soche be the 
weake, feble, nise stomackes of many. 1648 Markham's 
Housew. Gard. 1. x. (1668) 80 The Bee is tender and nice, 
and only lives in warm weather, @ 1674 CLARENDON in LZ@ 
1. (1842) 927/2 He..was of so nice and tender a composition, 
that a little rain or wind would disorder him. c¢1710 Cevia 
Fiennes Diary (1888) 26 But these are nice plants and are 
kept mostly under Glass’s, ye aire being too rough for them. 

+d. Over-refined, luxurious. Oés. 

16z1 Burton Anat, Afel. 1. ii, rv. ii. (1651) 145 We. .spoile 
our childrens maners, by our overmuch cockering and nice 
education, 1720 Ozet Vertot’s Rom. Rep. U1. xu. 221 All 
the Roman Youth that had..grown effeminate with nice 
Living, joined and favoured Catiline. 

+ 5. Coy, shy, (affectedly) modest, reserved. Ods. 

14.. Sir Benes (S) 3199 Maydens at her first Weddyng 
Wel nyse al pe first ny3t. 15.. Christ’s Kirk 15 Vhay wer 
sa nyss quhen men them nicbt, Thay squelit lyke ony gaitis. 
1sgz Kyp Sod. & Pers. 1. ii, Then be not nice, Perseda, as 
women woont To hasty louers. 1634 Mitton Comus 139 
Ere..The nice Morn on th’ Indian steep From her cabin'd 
loop hole peep. me, 

+b. Shy, reluctant, unwilling. 
of, or with inf. Oéds. 

c1s60 A. Scorr Poems (S.T.S.) iv. 91 The nycest to 
ressave Vpoun the nynis will nip it 16.. Bryan in Farr 
S. P, Eliz, (1845) 11. 335 Straight bent to glorious deeds by 
kind, And to no braue acheiuements nice. 1617 Moryson 
tin, 1. 40, 1 found the Italians nothing nice to shew their 
strong forts to me and to other strangers. c 1665 Mrs. 
Hutcwuinson Alem. Col. Hutchinson (1846) 58 Sbe is the 
nicest creature in the world of suffering her perfections to 
be known. 1668 Mrs. BEuN Oroonoko Wks. (1718) 55 They 
are extreme modest and bashful, very shy, and _nice of being 
touch’d, 1676 Dryben d urengz. 1. i, Virtue is nice to take 
what’s not her own. é 2 

+6. Phr. Zo make (zt) nice, to display reserve or 
reluctance; to make a scruple. Odés. 

1530 Pascr. 624, | make it coye, or nyce as a daungerouse 
person doth, ye fais leslrange. 1560 RoLtanp Crt, Venus 
111, 827 Raab and Ruth.. War licht Ladeis, thocht 3e it nak 
Sa nice. 1595 Suaks. John 1. iv. 138 And he that stands 
vpon a slipp’ry place, Makes nice of no vilde hold to stay 
him vp. 1606 Birnie Avrk. Buriall (1833) 16 Althogh they 
seeme to make nyce in prayingfordead. 1637 RuTHERFORD 
Lett. \xxxi. (1862) {. 205 Christ..cometh in.. without cere- 
monies, or making it nice, to make a poor ransomed one 
His own. 1677 Gitrin Demoxnol, (1867) 168 They make not 
nice to tell him that there is no possibility of salvation but 
in their way. 

7. Fastidious, dainty, difficult to please, csp. in 
respect of food or cleanliness; also in good sense, 
refined, having refined tastes. 

155 Rosinson tr. Aore’s Ustop. 1. (1895) 149 Anothere ys 
of so nyce and soo delycate a mynde that he settethe notlh- 
ynge by yt. 1573 Tusser //usd. (1878) 191 The slouen and 
the careless man, the roinish nothing nice. 1600 DEKKER /or- 
dunatus Prol., Your nice soules, cloyd with dilicious sounds, 
Will loath her lowly notes. a 1656 Bp. Haus. Kem. Wks. 
(1660) 3 Nice ears are all for variety of Doctrines, as palates 
of meats. 1706 E. Warp lVoodeu World Diss. (1708) 99 
He is not so nice as his Superiors, whom nothing will go 
down with, under right Nantz or Rum. 1751 JoHNsoN 
Ramiler No, 104 Pg The mind.. becomes. .nice and fastidi- 
ous, and like a vitiated palate. 1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. 
Agric. If. 1047 It is beiter, as fattening animals are very 
nice, to let them have rather too little than too much. 1836 
C. SHaw in AZenz. (1837) I. 593, 1 can eat anything, and am 
not very nice about the cleanliness. 1856 Hawriornxe £xg. 
Note-bés, (1879) 11. 318 Neither is it at all nice as to what 
it clutches, in its necessity for support. 

Phrases. 1553 T. Witson Rhett. (1580) 223, 1 knewe a 
Priest as nice as a Nonnes Henne. 1581 Ricn Farew, 
(1846) 139 More nice than wise. 1653 H. More Anti. Ath. 
1. li, (1712) 11 Suppose. .the other more nice than wise should 
reply, Nay, it ay possibly be otherwise. 1782 Cowrer 
Mut. Forbearance 20 Some people are more nice than wise, 

b. Particular, precise, strict, careful, in regard 
to some special thing. 

1584 R. Scor Discov. Witcher. 1x. 1. (1886) 135 Some are 
so nise, that they condemne generallie all sorts of diuina- 
tions. 1625 Bacon Ess., Grealu. Kingd. (Arb.) 479 The 
Spartans were a nice People ir Point of Naturalization. 
1661 Marvett Corr. Wks, (Grosart) If. 59 The Parliament 
is alwayes very nice and curious on this point. 1724 
Woprow Corr. (1843) II. 141, I find them very nice that no 
other.. be admitted to this correspondence. 1839 Ure 
Dict. Arts 107 He is extremely nice in selecting his malt 
and hops. 1861 Lp. Broucuam Brit, Coust. viil. gg Like 
the old Komans, never very nice in weighing how large a 
proportion of the people influenced the government. 

+c. Fastidious in matters of literary taste. Ods. 

1628 WitHer Bril. Nememb, Premonit. 5, I had rather 
twenty nice Criticks should censure mee. ¢ 1665 Mrs. Ilutcn- 
inson Wem. Col. Hutchinson (1846)23 His judgement was so 
nice, that he could never frame any speech beforehand to 
please himself. 1709 Pork £ss. Crit, 286 ‘hus Critics, of 
less judgment than caprice, Curious not knowing, not exact 
but nice, Form short Ideas. 1770 Lancnorne Plutarch 
(1879) II. 735/2 Such digressions as these the nicest readers 
may endure, provided they are not too long. 

d. Precise or strict in matters of reputation or 
conduct ; punctilious, scrupulous, sensitive. 

1647 CLarenpon //ist. Reb, vu. § 43 So difficult a thing it 
is to play an after-Game of Reputation, in that nice and 
jealous profession, 1709 Swirt Advancem. Relig. Wks. 
1755 II. 1. 99 Women of tainted reputations find the same 
countenance..with those of the nicest virtue. 1784 Cowrrr 
Task 11. 85 Men too were nice in honor in those days, And 
judg’d offenders well, 1826 Disraeu Viv, Grey u. v, 1am 
not very nice myself about these matters, 1843 MtaLt in 
Nonconf \11.227 The Duke of Wellington said. .‘ Men who 
have nice notions ahout religior. have no business to be 
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soldiers’, 1887 Barinc-Goutp Red Spider xvii, I should get | 


it back agatn.., and not be too nice about the means, 
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e. Refined, cultured. 

1603 Danie Def, Rhine H 2b, Eloquence and gay wordes 
are. .but the garnish of a nice time, the Ornaments that doe 
but decke the house of a State. 
Mossy Mountains iv, Of nice education but sma’ is her 
share. 1794 Mrs. Rapcirre Jyst. Udolpho i, As con- 
versation awakened the nicer emotions of her mind, that 
threw such a captivating grace around her. 1818 SHELLEY 
Futian 536 As we could guess From his nice habits and his 
gentleness, 1874 Geo. Eiot Coll, Break/-P, 56 ‘Truce, 1 
beg !’ Said Osric, with nice accent. _ 

8. Requiring or involving great precision, ac- 
curacy, or minuteness. 

1513 Douctas /Zxe/s 1. iv. 138 Our fallowschip exerce 
palestrale play .., Nakit worsling and strougling at nyse 
poynt. 1590 Nasue Pasguil's Apol. 1. D ij b, ‘Vhe pearle of 
the word, must not be weighed in those scales that men 
commonly vse to weigh their yron, it is a nicer work. 1665 
Boytr Occas. Reff. 1. viii. (1675) 123 The Watch I use to 
measure the time with in nice Experiments. 1745 A. BuTLer 
Lives Saints (1836) I. p. xlvi, The indagation 1s often a task 
both nice and laborious. 1776 AbaAm SmitnH W, N.1. x. 
(1869) I. 108 A house carpenter seems to exercise rather a 
nicer and more ingenious trade than a mason. 1822 Im1son 
Sct. & Arll.35 Those who are engaged in making nice 
philosophical experiments. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVI. 209/2 
For nice purposes the metal may be obtained in a state of 
purity by the following process. 

9. Not obvious or readily apprehended ; difficult 
to decide or settle; demanding close consideration 
or thought; + intricate. 

1513 Doucias 42neis tut, Prol. 14 Nyce laborynth, quhar 
Mynotaur the bull Was kepit. 1581 G. Pettis: tr. Guazzo's 
Cr, Conv. i. (1586) 19 Vhe finer wit a man is of, the more he 
beateth it.. about nice and intricate pointes. 1649 JER. 
Tavior GZ, Exvemp. mi. Sect. xiv. 51 ‘The way to destruction 
is hroad and plausible, the way to heaven nice and austere. 
1689 Porrce tr. Locke's 1st Let. Foleration L.’s Wks. 1727 
If. 233 Opinions..about nice and intricate Matters that 
exceed the Capacity of ordinary Understandings. 1759 
Rosertson /fist. Scot. I. 175 It was the work but of one 
day to examine and to resolve this nice problem. 1789 
Betsuam £ss, I, vii. 134 It becomesa very nice and curious 
question indeed. 1847-9 Hetps Frtencds in C. (1851) 1. 21 
One of the nicest problems fora man to solve. 1885 A/anch. 
£xam, 3 June 5/1 Whether the agreement was actually 
violated ts a question involving several nice points. 

b. Minute, subtle; also of differences, slight, 
small, 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Just. 1. xii. 2g Nowe leauyng nice 
suttleties, lette us wey the matter it selfe. 1612 1. James 
Corrupt, Scripture w.6 They seeme to mince and slice the 
matter into certaine nice and subtile distinctions, 1662 
STicLiNGEL. Orig. Sacre im. ili. § 4 Without perplexing our 
minds about those more nice and subtile speculations. 1732 
Pore Ess. Afan 1. 223 Twist that, and reason, what a nice 
barrier, For ever sep'rate, yet for evernear. 1784 JOHNSON 
Let, lo Mr, Sastres 2 Sept., Your critick seems to me to be 
an exquisite Frenchman ; his remarks are nice; they would 
at least have escaped me. 1855 Bain Senses & /nt. 11. i. § 22 
The generality of people can appreciate far nicer differences 
than these. 1870 Howson JMelaph. St. Pan ii. 41 When 
we desire to appreciate the nicer shades of meaning. 

c. Precise, exact, fine. 

1710 Appison Whig Exam. No. 4 » 8 A very nice re- 
semblance. 1746 Hervey Afedit. (1818) 127 You may 
ohserve..in its gently-bending tufts, the nicest symmetry. 
180z Patey Wat. Theol, xii. (1819) 197 A nicer accommoda- 
tion to their respective conveniency. 1841 Miattin Noucon/. 
I. 1 No words could describe with nicer accuracy the 
political movements of English dissenters. 1867 Dk. 
ArGyit Reign of Law it. (ed. 4) 92 The nice and perfect 
balance which is maintained between these two forces. 

+10. a. Slender, thin. Ods. rare. 

1590 Spenser /. Q. 11. 11.6 As Ladies wont, in pleasures 
wanton lap To finger the fine needle and nyce thread. 1604 
Suaks. Off. ui, iil, 15 That policie may either last so long, 
Or feede vpon such nice and waterish diet. 

+b. Unimportant, trivial. Obs. rare. 

1592 SHans. Kom, §& Fil. v. it, 18 Vhe Letter was not 
nice, but full of charge, Of deare import, and the neglecting 
it May do much danger. 1601 — Fd. C. 1v. ii. 8 In such 
a time as this, it is not meet That euery nice offence should 
beare his Comment. 

ll. +a. Critical, doubtful, full of danger or un- 
certainty. Ods, 

1596 Suaxs.1 /fen. JV’, 1v. i. 48 To set so richa mayne On 
the nice hazard of one doubtfull houre, It were not good. 
1608 D, T[uvit] Ess. Pol. & Aor. 64 b, Vuderstanding on 
what nice tearms the life of the Blacke-Prince. .did stande. 
1682 Loud. Gaz. No. 1711/4 We bless Propitious Heaven, 
which..has directed Your Majesty in these Nice and 
Critical times. 1710 Woprow Corr. (1843) I. 195 You know 
my itch after accounts of..the true state of things at this 
nice juncture, 

b. Delicate, necding tactful handling. 

1617 Moryson //é2. 1V. 1. ili. (1903) 184 A Treatise to be 
written of purpose, and with deliberation, vppon that nice 
Subiect. 1664 J. Wttson Projectors v, Things of this 
nature are so nice, and kickish, the least Error renders 
them irretriveable, 1742 RicHarpson Pawmicla Hil. 40, I 
hope you had Presence of Mind to do this,— For it was a nice 
Part to act. 1777 Watson Philip 17, 11. (1793) I. 129 For 
several years in the nicest political negociations. . 

12. a. [entering minutely into details ; attentive, 
close. 

1589 PuttennaM Lug. Poesie u1.xii{i].(Arb,) 126 We imputed 
it toanice and scholasticall curtositie in such makers. 1617 
Moryson /¢#z. 111. 35 His company is like to be shunned, as 
of a nice observer of inens actions and manners, 1697 
Drvoen Virg. Georg. 11.358 Some Peasants, not t’ omit the 
nicest Care, Of the same Soil their Nursery prepare. 1738 
Pref. J. Keills Anint. Econ. 20 Nicer inquiries into the 
Structure of the Parts. 1789 G. Waite Selborne vi, Upon 
a nice examination..I could find nothing resinous in them. 
1839 Civil Eng. & Arch. Frué. 11. 328/2 It fluctuates..per- 
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NICE. 


ceptibly to a nice observer. 1864 Bowen Logic xii. 397 
The cases may be strictly parallel in every visible respect, 
as tested by the nicest observations. : : 

b. Of the eye, ear, etc.: Able to distinguish or 
discriminate in a high degree. 

@ 1586 Sipney (J.), Such a inan was Argalus, as hardly the 
Nicest eye can find a spot in. 1755 J. SHEBBEARKE Lydia 
(1769) II. 142 A nice pallate in good liquor had made my 
landlord a favourite coinpanion. 1795 Wotcor (P. Pindar) 
hair Powder Wks. 1812 III. 304 Dull though thy tyni- 
panum, her nicer ear Catches a thunder-growl from yonder 
sphere. 1847 H. Mitcer Zest. Rocks v. (1857) 209 Gifted... 
with a peculiarly nice eye for detecting those analogies. 
1873 Lrowninc Med Cott, Nt.-cap 273 The nice eye can 
distinguish grade and grade. 

ce. Of judgement, ctc.: Finely discriminative. 

1697 Drvven Virg. Past, Pref., Wks. 1721 I. 82 Virgil.. 
was of too nice a Judgment to introduce a God denying the 
Power and Providence of the Deity. 1742 SHENSTONE 
Schoolmistr. 237 With nice discernment see Ve quench 
not, too, tbe sparks of nobler fires. 1785 Craner Newspaper 
Wks. 1834 If, 126 We cannot call their morals pure, Their 
judgment nice, or their dccisionssure. 1833 Ht. Martineau 
I'r, Wines & Pol. i. 16 No people on earth had so nice a 
sense of the morally graceful. 1845S. Austin Ranke's Hist, 
Ref. 1. 297 His style is not above mediocrity, nor does he 
evince any nice sense of elegance and form. 

d. Delicate or skilful in maniptlation. 

1711 Appison Sfect. No. 83 » 4 One Person at Work, who 
was exceeding slow in his Motions, and wonderfully nice 
in his Touches. 1764 Reio /uguiry 1. iii. 78 ‘he nicest 
artist cannot make a feather or the leafof atree. 1806-7 
J. Beresrorp -Wiseries ium, Life (1826) u. xxxiv, Jobs 
that require both a nice hand and a contriving head, 


13. Minutely or carcfully accurate. 

1599 Suaks. JWuch Ado v.i. 75 lle proue it on his body if 
he dare, Despight his nice fence, and his actiue practise. 
1667 Mitton /. LZ. v1. 584 All at once thir Reeds Put forth, 
and to a narrow vent appli'd With nicest touch. 1699 
Bentiey Phadé. Pref. 93 The largest and nicest knowledge 
of the English Language, of any man living. 1769 Sir J. 
Revnotps Dise, i. (1876) 309 That critical period of study, 
on the nice manageinent of which their future turn of taste 
depends. 1805 Cotiincwoop in Nicolas Disp. Nelson 
(1845) VII. 242 To pass them from the leeward .. required 
nice steerage. 1849 Loncr. Building of Ship 17 \WVith 
nicest skill and art..a little model the Master wrought. 

b. Ofinstruments or apparatus; Showing minute 
differences; finely poised or adjusted. 

a 1628 Lp. Brooke Iks. (1633) 1.54 To pease his deeds, by 
her nice weights and measure. 1666 Dovie Orig. Formes & 
Quat, 397 Imploying a nice pair of Gold Scales..1 found that 
this Powder weigh’d somewhat..more than twice so much 
common Water. 1704 J. Harris Lex. 7echn. 1.s.v. Hygro- 
scope, You will find this plain and simple Instrument, the 
nicest Hygrometer of any, for it will show you very small 
Alterations, 1771 1. Percivat £ss, (1776) III. 127 A watery 
dew..which beiag committed to a nice scale, may probably 
be found to be equal in gravity toa dropof rain. 1875 Sears 
Serm. Chr. Life 29 Weigh arguments in the nicest in- 
tellectual scales. : 

14, Of food; Dainty, appetizing. 

171z ArsutHnoT 9. Buld m1. App. i, ‘his was but a pre- 
tence to provide some nice bit for himself. a@1766 Mrs. F, 
SHERIDAN Sidney Bidulph V. 193 We sent het up three or 
four plates of the nicest things that were at table. 1799 
Jane Austen Let?/. (1884) I. 224 You must give us something 
very nice, for we are used to live well. 1852 Rock Ch. of 
Fathers 1il. 103 A banquet which usually consisted of the 
nicest disbes then known. 1853 Sover (antroph. 284 
Some of these pastries would appear very nice to us in the 
present day. 

absol. 1793 \V. Roserts Looter-on No. 53 (1794) Il. 287 
To imitate our fashionable physicians in mixing up together 
..the nauseous and the nice. ; 

15. <Agreeable; that one dcrives pleasure or 
satisfaction from; delightful. 

In common use from the latter part of the 18th cent. as a 
general epithet of approval or commendation, the precise 
signification varying to some extent with the nature of the 
substantive qualified by it. 

1769 Miss Carter Lett. (1817) II. 34, I intend to dine with 
Mrs, Borgrave, and in the evening to take a nice walk. 1780 
Becxrorp Srog. Wen. L£xtr. Painters 110 A nice pocket 
edition, 1796 Jane Austen Le?t. (1884) I. 126 You scold 
me so much in the nice long letter which I have. . received 
from you. 1837 Maj. Ricnarpson Srit, Legion ix. (ed. 2) 
220 ‘Tbe Commandant, whom I subsequently found to be a 
very nice fellow. 1860 B’ness Bunsen in Hare Life (1879) 
II. v. 270 Lilies of the valley, and I know not what nice 
things. 1897 Mary Kinostey IV. A/rica 634 How nice it 
must be to be able to get about in cars, omnibuses and rail- 
way trains again } 

Phr. 1796 Mrs. M. Rosinson Angelina 1. 44 The parson’s 
daughters are as nice as my nail and as clean as a penny ! 

b. To look nice, to have an agreeable, attractive, 
or pretty appearance. 

1793 Alinstrel II. 182 She was desirous of looking as nice 
as possible. 1836 Going to Service xii. 139 O, you look so 
nice,..any body would take you for an experienced servant. 
1870 Miss Bripcman &. Lyxve 11. xii. 255 Cuthbert liked 
her to look nice. 

ec. Kind, considcrate, or pleasant (to others). 
1830 Moore A/em, (1854) V1. 152 She bas, in the nicest 

and inost delicate way, procured them. 1872 T. Harpy 
Under Greenw. Tree v.i, ‘ Not nice of Master Enoch’, said 
Dick. 1887 1, R. Lady's Ranche Life Montana 165 Wben 
I say Van was good, I mean he was nice to me, 

a. In ironical use. Also ce and. 

1846 D. Jerroup irs, Caudle ti, You'll be nice and ill in 
the morning. 1851 — S?. Giles vili, A nice job I've had to 
nibble him. 

16. As adv. Nicely. rare. 

1540 J. Hevwoop Jour P,P. in Hazl. Dodsley 1. 351 But 
prick them and pin them as nice as ye will. ¢1557 App. 
ParKER /’s, cxix. 345 Curst be they all, from thy good love _ 
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who wander wyll to nyse. @12756 Eviza Hrevwoop .Vew 
Present (1771) 53 Take a fine piece of sturgeon, wasb and 
clean it very nice. J 

17. Contd. as nice-conscicnced, -eared, -fingered, 
etc.; nice-becoming, -looking, -spoken; nice-dis- 
cerning, judging; nice-driven, -preserved, -spun. 

1927 Pattison Crt. Venus in Prior's Poents (1733) II. 
105 aan in the midst, with *nice-becoming Grace, Stood 
Youth. 1642-4 Vicars God tn Mount 18 ‘Vhese squeinish 
and ‘nice-conscienced fellows. 1776‘ Joe Cottier '( J. L. 
Bicknell) 3/zs. Trav. (ed. 4) App. 26 Should his lordship’s 
*nice-discerning eye perceive any Jacobitical expressions in 
bis works, 1630 X. Yohnson's Niugd. 4 Comnru, 39 That 

litike and *nice-driven negotiation of the peace betwixt 

Sngland and Spaine. a 1843 Soutnev Comm.-pl. Bk. Ser. 
11. (1849) 33 The chilling fastidiousness of some *nice-eared 
critics. 1784 Cowper 7asék 1, 202 One.. whose notes *Nice- 
finger'd Art must emulate in vain. 1818 Jasirson Bure’s 
Lett. N. Scotl. 1. 322 It sets ye weel to be sae *nice-gabbit. 
1571 Gouvike Calvin on Ps. xxii. 2 He was not so “nyce- 
harted as to make a cruell yelping out for some comon 
harme. 1583 — Calvin on Deut, cxxxi. 806 Because y* 

ople were ouertender and nyceharted, they had need of 
bene 1728-46 THomson Spring 407 There throw, *nice- 
judging, the delusive fly. 1807 Jane Austen Let?, 11884) |. 
323 She is a “nice-looking woman. 1838 Dickens O. Sivist 
xiv, He is a nice-looking boy, is he not? 1882 J. Haw- 
tTHoRNE Fort. Food v xv, A portrait of a very nice-looking 
young lady. 1 Miss Broucuton Mot titsely 11 Miss 
Chester was gifted with that sort of *nice-lookingness, 1618 
N. Fie1p Amends for Ladtes wu. iit. in Hazl. Dodsley X1. 
132 A pox of tbese *nice-mouthed creatures! 1683 Trvon 
Way to Health 225 Foolish *Nice-pallated rere and 
Gluttons. 1588 Swaxs. 77¢. A. u. iit. 135 We will enioy 
That ‘nice-preserued honesty of yours. 1777 Porter 
ZE schylus (1779) U. 88 This stranger seems, like the “nice- 
scented hound, Quick in the trace of blood. 1799 JANE 
Austen Lett, (1884) 1. 209 We have two very *nice-sized 
rooms. 1863 Sata in #emple Bar VILL. 73, 1 suppose there 
is nothing immodest (even in this wonderfully *nice spoken 
age) in confessing [etc.]. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 
I. 533 A few *nice-spun and chimerical speculations. 1815 
Miuman Fazio (1821) 17 Death's not “nice-stomach‘d, to be 
cramm’d With such unsavoury offal. 

+ Nicebecetur. Ols. Also 6 nyse-, nyce- 
becetur (-byceter), nycibecetour., [Origin ob- 
scure; perh. a fanciful formation from Nick a. 
The earliest and latest quots. appear to show 
different stressings of the word.) A dainty, fine, 
or fashionable girl or woman, 

e1s20 Bk. Mavd Emlyn 225 in Hazl. Z. P. P. 1V.90 To 
gete gownes and furs, These nysebeceturs, Of men sheweth 
theyr pyte. «ax1530 Hevwoop Weather (Brandl) 898 An- 
other maner losse yf we sholde mys ‘hen of such nyce- 
byceters as she is. 3542 Upatt E£rasm. Afoph, 120b, In 
suche did.. the other nycibecetours or denty dames custom- 
ably use..to bee carryed about. 1546 Heywoon /rov. t. 
xi. (1874) 57 Betweene you and your Ginifinee Nycebecetur. 
[a1g53 Uvatt Roster Do/ster 1. iv.12.} 1584 in Cl. Robin- 
son Handful Pleasant Delights (Arb.) 14 Farewel good 
Nicibicetur, God send you a sweeter. 

So tNicebice. Os. rare—'. 

1595 Locrine m1. iv, No, by my troth, mistresse nicebice, 
how fine you can nickname ie. 

+ Niced, p//. a. Obs. rare. [f. Nice a.] Madc 
foolish or delicate. 

a1440 Burcu Cato 601 Dreede no dremys..Thouh thei 
be caused of compleccioun, Or ellis of any nyced fantasie. 
1677 Stanvuurst Descr. /re’, Ep, Ded. in Holinshed, If 
anie man his stomach shall be found so tenderlie niced, or so 
deintilie spiced, as that he maie not digest the grosse draffe 
of so base a countrie. 

Niced: scc Nycerre. 


+ Ni-cefy, v. Ods.—° [f. Nice a.] (See quot.) 

r6rx Cotcr., Farre fa sadiuette, to mince it, nicefie it, 
make it dainty, to be verie squeamish. 

+ Nicehead. Olds.» [f. Nice a@.] (Scc quot.) 

c1440 Promp Parv. 3553/2 Nycehede, or nycete, fercia. 

Niceish (nai'sif),@. Also nicish. [f. Nicka, 
+-1sH1.] Somewhat or rather nice. 

1835 Mes. Carivce Lett. 1. 46 Talkative, niceish people, 
1860 TRottore Framicy P. xiv, He's a nicish cut of a horse. 
1888 A theuzunut 19 May 628/2 There is a niceish girl—not 
the mystic heroine born of fire and water. 

Ni‘celing. Now rare. [f. Nice a, +-.ine 1] 

+1. An effeminate, tendcr, or delicate person. 

1549 CoveKDALe, etc. Erasm. Par. Jas. i. 26 b, ‘Vhat..we 
maye nether become tendre nycelynges through vayne 
pleasures, ne moued with terribleturmoylinges. 1583 Gotp- 
inc Calzin on Deut. xi. 238 There are a sorte of these nyce- 
lings which take greefe at it. 

2. arch. A nice thing. 

1884 Brack Jud. Shakes. ii, 1 was showing you what 
nicelings and delicates my father was bringing. 

Nicely (naisli), a/v. Also 4 nise-, 5 nice- 
liche; 4-6 nycely, (6 -lie), 5-6 nysely. [f. 
Nice a. +-Ly 2, after OF. xzcement.] 

+1. Foolishly, unwisely. Ods. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 297 Sir Hugh of Crisseng- 
ham he did nycely & inys. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1. 
373 For no man schulde niselicle wende yn wip oute leve 
of be bisshop. 1423 Jas. I Aingis QO. xii, linpressionn Off 
my thoght causith this Ilusioun, ‘That dooth me think so 
nycely in this wise. 1494 Fanyvan Chron, vu. 607 Eugeny 
the fourth,..beyng adinytted, demeaned hym so nycely in 
the begynnynge, ythe was put out of Rome. 1523 Lp. 
Berneuts Fvovss. I. cclxiii. 389 They thought nat to departe 
nysely out of their aduantage. 

+ 2. Slothfully, sluggishly. Os. rare —. 

1440 Promp. Parw. 355/2 Nycely, tnerte. 

+3. Fiucly, elegantly, relinedly, daintily. Oés. 

¢ 1400 Chron. Eng. (Caxton) ccxxxiit. 6 The women inore 
nysely yet passed the men in aray & coriousloker. c 1440 
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Gesta Rom, \xxi. 388 (Add. MS.), His neghbores..seydyn 
‘se this man! that late was a pore man, how nysely [he] 
arayes his childryn!" 1530 Patsor. 839/2 Nycely, fetly, 
coyntement. 1576 FurminGc Panopl. Efist. 311 Let not your 
gowne sitt vppon your bacle too nicely, nor yet weare it too 
slouenly. 1601 Suaks. #tve/. N. tu. 1. 17 They that dally 
nicely with words, may quickely make them wanton. 1690 
Locke £duc. § 7 How. .wortal a thing, taking Wet in the 
Feet is, to those wbo have been bred nicely. 1728 Younc 
Love of Fame v1. 146 Aspasia’s highly born, and nicely bred, 
Of taste refin'd, in hfe aud manners read, | 

b. in an attractive, agreeable, pleasing, or pretty 


fashion. 

1714 Mes. Mastev Adv, Rivella 119 A Bed nicely sheeted 
and strow’'d with Roses, Jessamins or Orange-Flowers. 1766 
Gotpss Vie. IV. iv, The walls on the inside were nicely 
white-washed. 1822 Byron V¢s. Yudgem, xcix, In two 
octavo volumes, nicely bound. 1830 Moore in Wem. (1854) 
VI. 138 A dinner-party at my mother’s;..All very nicely 
done. 1860 Rutledge 30 The tea tasted very nicely out of 
the thin chinacup. 188: ‘ Rita’ My Lady Coquette iii, How 
nicely you have done your hair to-night. 

c. Very well, satisfactorily. 

1829 Lanoor fimag. Conv., Lucian & Timotheus Wks, 1853 
II. 31/2 Your flesh, properly cured, might hang up nicely 
against the forthcoming bean-season. 1852 Mrs. Stowe 
Uncle Tom's C. xiii, ‘How is thee, Ruth?’ she said. .. 
‘Nicely’, said Ruth. 18380 Mes. Forrester Koy & Viola 
I. 19 It is a great thing to have provided so nicely for your- 


self. 

4. +a. With coyness or reserve; also, sparingly, 
grudgingly. Ods. 

1530 Patscr. 839/2 Nycely, straungly, coyement, nicenent, 
1579 Tomsox Calvin's Seri. Fim, 418/2 He..giueth it, but 
so nicely yt men may but licke their fingers with it (as the 
Prouerbe is). a@1600 Hooxer Answ. Travers § 13 It is 
not their wont to speak so nicely of things definitively 
set down in that council 1695 Lp. Preston Boerh. u. 44 
She, who nicely conceals herself to others, is wholly dis- 
played and open to thee. ; 

b. Fastidivusly, squcamishly. Oés. 

15947 Homilies 1. Good iVks. u. Div, Thei wold, as it 
wer nicely take a fly out of their cup, and drynke doune 
a whole camel. xrs9z Harixcton Ori. Fur. Pref. p 8 
Some more nicely found fault with so many two sillabled 
and three sillabled rimes. 1618 Latuam 2nd Bh. Falconry 
(1633) 36 If you doe finde her to bee tutchie or nicely 
adden. 1671 Mitton #7. R. tv. 377 ‘Thou shalt have 
cause To wish thou never hadst rejected thus Nicely or 
cautiously my offer'd aid. 1791 Bosweut Fohnuson an. 1781 
Such small particulars are intended for those who are 
nicely critical in composition. : 

ce. Scrupulously, p=nctiliously, in respect of con- 
duct. Now rare. 

1605 Suans. Lear Vv. ili. 144 What safe, and nicely I might 
well delay, By rule of Knight-hood, ! d.sdaine and spurne. 
a 1677 Maxton Seri. Ps. ext, civ. Wks. 1872 VIIL 5 
To stand ipsa Epon terms of duty is to run in harm’s way. 
170g STRKELE /atler No. 11 P 4 There are Women who are 
not nicely Chast, and Men not severely Ilonest, in all 
Families. 1741 Minpteton Cicero I. v. 357 Nicely tender 
of his reputation. 1854 H. Mturer Sch. & Schur, i. (1857) 
9 For a man whohad often looked death in the face, he had 
remained nicely tender of human life. 

+d. Cautionsly, gingerly, lightly, gently. Ods. 

1sgo Nasute Pasguil’s Apol. t. Dj, Ie treads nicelie, as 
one that daunceth en a lyne. 1606 Br. Haut A/edrt. 5 
Vows 1. § 12 As nettles, which if they bee nicely handled, 
sting and pricke. 1613 Donne Epit/hal. £lis. 75 What mean 
those ladies which, as tho' They were to ue a clock to 
pieces, go So nicely about the bride? 

5. +a. With insistence on dctail; strictly. Ods. 

1599 Suaxs. //en. V, vy. it 94 Happily a Woman's Voyce 
may doe some good, Wben Articles too nicely vrg'd, be stood 
on, 1659 Hammonn Ox Ps, cxxxix. 13 It..is not so strictly 
or nicely to be taken as to denote a creation. 

b. With close attention, closely, minutely. 

1690 Locke f/m. Und. w. vii. § 9 When we nicely reflect 
upon them, we shall find [etc.]. 1728 Pore Dune. 1.163 Here 
studious I. .lost blunders nicely seck. 1739 Jonnson H &s, 
(1787) 1V. 324 It being his custom to draw a line under any 

ssage chick he intended more nicely to consider. 1858 

*roupe /fist, Eng. INE, xiv. 198 The Privy Council had 
been obliged to levy men without looking nicely to their 
antecedents. 2872 Smites Charac. iv. (1876) 115 His action 
becomes suspended in nicely weighing the pros and cons. 

ce. With particular care. 

1697 Vaneruci “sop v. 477 Be clean in your clothes, but 
nicely so in your persons, @ 1785 Burnet Own Time us 
(1724) I. 553 He used to pare his nails very nicely. 1839 
Une Dict, Arts 592 Another workman is occupied in drying 
very nicely the surface of the glass that ts to be silvered. 

6. Accurately, precisely, exactly: @. With refer- 
cnce to adjustment, correspondence, etc. 

1611 SHAKS. Cyd. 1. iv. go Two winking Cupids Of 
Silner, each on one foote standing, nicely Depending on 
their Brands. 1697 Potter Antig. Greece 1. viii, (1715) 42 
Amphitheaters. .were not nicely Orbicular, but Oval, 1715 
ArpuTuHnot Let, fo Pope uly, A ‘Translation nicely 
true to the Original. 1745 p. Homas Jrni. Anson's Voy. 
236 A small portable Balance..so nicely made that. .the 
thousandth Part of a Crown will sensibly turn the Scale. 
1866 Seecey Ecce Homo 1. ii. 17 In its strangeness it is 
so nicely adapted to the character of Christ. 1866 R. M. 
Fercuson Electr. (1870) 23 It consists of a needle nicely 
poised on a point. : 

b. With ref. to judgement, discernment, etc. 

1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 123 Such as are provoked, 
judge more nicely. 1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printing 
xiii, Pp 4 He..Files off the Bur..that he may the better and 
nicelier discern how well he has begun. 1705 STANHOPE 
Paraphr. 1. 68 A due Recompence nicely awarded, accord- 
ing to the Behaviour of each Man in Particular. 1755 B. 
Martin Alag. Arts & Sef. 1. xvi. 110 If 1 do not nicely 
understand your Proportion of Squares, and such Things, 
you must excuse me, at present. 1839 Civi/ Eng. § Arch, 


NICENESS. 


Jrn2. 11. 329/2 A wire..being found suitable for enabling 
the eye to estimate very nicely the shade of the intercepted 
light. 12855 Bain Senses & /ut. u. ii, § 3 A very feeble 
impression cannot be nicely discriminated. 

+c. Closely. Obs. rare". 

1690 Norris Beatitudes (1694) 73 It is not safe..to nourish 
a Passion which..borders +o nicely upon Hatred. 

+d. Shghtly, very little. Os. rare. 

3698 Petiver in /’Ai/, Trans. XX. 315 This nicely differs 
froin the Arnaranthus Siculus spicatus ..in baving rounder 
Leaves. 1702 /bid. XXII. 1262 This and No. 271 are 
nicely different, if not the same, 

7. Comb. as nicely-balanced, -bound, -established, 
+ -gauded, -laden. 

1607 Suaks. Cor. ut. i. 233 Our veyl'd Dames Commit tbe 
Warre of White and Damaske In their nicely gawded 
Cheekes to th’ wanton spoyle Of Phoebus burning Kisses. 
1837 Howitt Kur. Life nu. i. (1862) 93 Whe iron tray of 
nicely laden patty-pans goes into the oven, 1855 J. R. 
Leircnitp Cornwall Mines 57 The man..sent the nicely- 
balanced wonder of nature.. banging down the crags. 1858 
W. Exuis 3 Visits Madagascar vili. 220, 1 saw, amongst 
other nicely-bound books, ‘ The Women of England’. 1875 
Wurtney Life Lang. viil. 136 Under government of nicely- 
established rules. 

Nicene (noi‘s%, nois7-n), a. (and sé.) Also 6 
Nycene, Nicene, Nicen. [ad. late L. Niccv-us, 
Nicwn-us, f. Nicéa, Nicwa, Gr. Nixaca, the name 
of a town in Bithynia.] 

1. Nicene Conncil, one or other of two eccle- 
siastical Councils held at Niczea, the first in the 
year 325 for the purpose of dealing with the 
arian controversy, and the second in 787 to con- 
sider the question of images. 

1432-50 tr. //igdeu (Rolls) V.r05 The legende of whom is 
had amonge scriptures apocriphate by the decrete of the 
cownesayle Nicene. 1§26 Pilger. Perf. (W.de W. 1531) 192), 
Inthe Crede of Nycenecounsyle. 1564 Brief Evan, ****}, 
Certayne sectaries layde to the Fatbers charge of Nicawne 
counsell, that they tooke an order .. for keping Easter day. 
1660 Jer. ‘Vavtor Duct. Dubit. 1. ii. rule 6 § 35 As we 
learn from the acts of the second Nicene Council. 1727-38 
CuambBers Cycl. s.v. Ariantsin, Many,.returned to the 
faith of the first Nicene council, and anathematized the 
second, 1860 Chambers'’s Eneycl. 1. 403/: The doctrines of 
-Mrius] did not essentially differ from those of the Nicene 
Council. Catholic Dict. (1897) 53/1 In opposition to 
this error, the first Nicene Council defined [etc.]. 

+b. In the etroncous form Covel of Nicene. 

1387 Trevisa f/igden (Rolls) V. 105 He was i-martired 
under Dacianus pe iuge by doom of the counsaile of Nicene. 
1432-S0 tr. /Zigdten (Rolls) V. 119 Whicbe kepede the firste 
grete cownsayle of Nicene. 1563 //omilics ti. Sacrament 1. 
(1859) 445 Whereas, by the advice of the Council of Nicene, 
we ought to ‘lift up our minds by faith *. 

2. Aicene Creed, a formal statement of Chris- 
tian belief, bascd upon that adopted at the first 
Council of Nicsea, which was designed espccially 
to combat the Arian heresy. 

1567-9 Jewet Def. Apol. Wks. 1848 IV. 315. 1577 tr. 
Bullinger's Decades (Parker Soc.) I. 12 Excellent learned 
men who wrote the Creed commonly called the Nicene Creed. 
1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Sefv, 201 When we read in the 
Nicene Creed [etc.J. 1781 Ginpon Deel. & F. xxvii. TIL. 17 
He.. offered that Arian prelate the hard alternative of sub- 
scribing the Nicene creed, or of instantly resigning .. the 
cathedral. 1834 /euny Cyc. IL. 340/2 A confession of 
faith, which seemed to he in unison with the Nicene Creed. 
1884 Catholic Dict. (1897) 254/2 A creed .. identical with 
what we are accustomed to call tbe Nicene Creed. 

3. Connccted with, originating from, related to, 
the Nicene Council(s). 

1597 llooxer £cc/. Pol. v. xiii. § 2 They always professed 
love and zeal to the Nicene faith. 1719 WATERLAND Veja. 
Christ's Div, 210 The Nicene Fathers explain their mean- 
ing, both in the Creed it self, and in the Anathemas annex'd 
toit. 31781 Cowrrr //ofe 394 By Athanasian nonsense, or 
Nicene. 1801 Ranken Ast. Frauce [.11. ii. 195 The Nicene 
Christians were therefore most likely to prevail. 1884 
Catholic Dict, (1897) 53/: From which the whole of the 
Nicene definition follows by logical consequence. 

4. sb, An adherent of the doctrine sanctioned by 
the first Nicene Council. 

1882 Atheneum 9g Sept. 335/2 He has to treat of Arians, 
Semi-arians, Nicenes, Anoma:ans, [lomazans,.,and otbers. 

filence Nice‘nian, Nice‘nist. 

1663 Owen Vind. Animadyv. Wks. 1851 XIV. 434, I 
presume you are well pleased with these Nicenians. 1891 
F.W. Newman Ca/, Nezuian 53 Unless European Meta- 
physics or Philosophy could go back to ‘Emanations’, we 
cannot recover the position of the Nicenists. 

Niceness (noisnés), [f. Nice a.+-NeEss.] 
The quality or condition of being nicc. 

+1. Folly, foolish or wanton conduct, light be- 
haviour, wantonness. Ods, 

¢1530 Lo. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 70 Though | 
shewe thus vnto you my nysenes, I pray you think no folye 
in it. 1568 Grar1on Chron. 11. 32 He banished out of his 
Court nicenesse and wantonnesse. 1583 Stussrs Avast. 
Abus. 1. (1879) 158 Was it..to stirre vp filthie lust in them 
selues, or for nicenes onely, as our daunces bee. : 

+2. Luxury, effeminacy, delicacy; delicate or 


luxurious living. Ods, ‘ 
31540 Morvsine Vives’ [irtrod, Wysd, C vj b, Cleane kepinge 
of the bodye (delicate nisenes of meates and drinkes leyed 
aparte). 1§96 Srenser F. Q. 1. viil. 27 That age Gedo 
Nnicenesse vaine, Enur’d to hardnesse and to homely fare. 
1615 W. Lawson Country Housew, Gard. (1626) 4 A man 
.. degenerate cleane from his naturall feeding, to effeminate 
nicenesse. 1650 W. Broucn Sacr, Prine. (1659) 423, So 
niceness of life ends often in retchlesnesse of conversation, 
1697 Cottier Ess. Mor. Subj. (1799) 53 This Niceness, 


NICERY. 


though it renders them Insignificant to the great Purposes 
of Life, yet it polishes their Complexion. 
+ b. Elegance (in dress). Obs. rare —'. 

1693 SouTHERNE MJatd's last Prayer 11. i, What you call 
handsomely, is a niceness wou'd..ill become me. 

+ 3. Inclination to idleness. Obs. rave —}. 

a15s7 Mrs. M. Basset tr. More's Treat. Passion M.'s 
Wks. 1366/1 If we growe so feble, that we wax lothe to goe 
foorth any further, and of sloutbe and nycenesse begynne 
to stagger and stande styl. 

+4. Reserve, shyness, coyness. Oés. 

1567-9 JeweL Def. Afol, (1611) 167 Therefore leaue this 
nicenesse, M. Harding, and tell vs plainely [etc.}. 1579 
Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 51 The Gentlewoman, whether. .for 
nicenesse, or for niggardnesse of courtesie, gaue him..acolde 
welcome, 1631 Celestina vii, 91 What it is I will not tell you, 
because you make your selfe sucb a piece of nicenesse, 
@1700 Drypen (J.), Unlike the niceness of our modern 
dames, Affected nyinphs, witb new affected names. 

5. +a. Subtlety ; over-refinement. Ods. 

1592 PuckerinG in Ld. Campbell Chancellors x\vi. (1857) 
1]. 304 Seek not advantages to trip one of you the other hy 
covin orniceness. 1611 Biste 77ansi. Pref. P16 Nicenesse 
in wordes was alwayes counted the next step to trifling. 
1664 Evetyn Pomona v. (1729) 67 The Royal Society 
approves more of Plainness and Usefulness than of Niceness 
and Curiosity. 

b. Precision, accuracy, exactness. 

1677 Moxon Alech, Exerc. 34 f the Nut be not to be cast 
in Brass,..this niceness is not so absolutely necessary. 1696 
Wuiston 7he. Earth (1722) 3, I sball wave that niceness, 
and set them down indifferently. 1726 Leoni A dbertz's 
Archit. WU. 17/1 All the lines and angles. .fit one another to 
the greatest niceness. 1764 Harmer Observ. i. § 15. 38 The 
niceness of Russell’s observations will not allow us to doubt 
the truth of what he says. 

ce. Delicacy, difficulty. 

1642 in Rushw. //ist. Codé. 111. (1692) I. 715 This is com- 
monly the last Point in Treaties betwixt Princes, and of the 
greatest Niceness, 1689 Porrce tr, Locke's 37d Let. Tolera- 
zion L.’s Wks. 1727 11. 408 Niceness and Difficulty there is, 
to hit tbat just Degree of Force. 1716 Woprow Corr. (1843) 
II. 193 He excused it a little from the importance of what 
was before us, and the niceness and tenderness of some 
things we had been on, ; 

6. Fastidiousness ; tendency to be over particular, 
susceptible, or squeamish. 

161z T. Taytor Comznz. Titus iii, 1 The wisedome of godly 
teacbers wil be not too much to yeeld vnto the nicenes of 
their hearers. 1650 J. Cotton Sing. Ps. 56 It were a sacri- 
legious nicenesse, to thinke it unlawfull lively to expresse 
all the artificiall elegancies of the Hebrew Text. 1705 
BerkeLey Cave of Dunmore Wks. 1871 IV. 508 Neither 
need any one’s niceness he offended on account of the bones, 
a1791 Westey Wes, (1872) VIII. 321 Warn them all against 
niceness in hearing. 1851 Hevrs Comp. Solit. vi. 113 Clerical 
niceness and over-sanctity. 

+b. Fastidious taste or care. Obs. rare—. 

1698 Phil. Trans. XX. 59 He remarks the Niceness of 
the Ancients, in having their Resemblances taken hy none 
but exquisite Masters. 1714 J. Macky Journ. thro’ Eng. 
(1724) I. iii. 57 The late King William..hath adorn‘d it 
{Hampton Court], witb all the Niceness imaginable. 

7. Ayreeableness, pleasantness. 

1809 Matkin Gi/ Blas x. iii. 8 The reason of its extreme 
niceness was that Don Casar..took pleasure in improving 
and ornamenting it. 1840 Mra. Lonponperry in New 
Monthly Mag. LX. 106 Sugared cakes of peculiar niceness, 
sweetmeats and grapes. 1891 WuitneEy eal Folks xx, 
They are in a fair way of learning the niceness of heing nice, 

+ Nicery. 06s. rare. [f. Nice a.] A nicety. 

1626 BernarD /sle of Alan (1627) 53 The fourth is the 
Doore of Smelling; at this enter foolish niceries, perfumings, 
and other allurements to dalliance. 1640 GLAPTHORNE 
Ladies Priveledge u. ii, But at the minute, reason may dis- 
pense Twixt us with such a nicery. 

+Nicetery. Ots. rave. fad. Gr. mxn- 
THpiov a prize of victory, f. vien victory.) A charm 
or talisman to secure victory. 

1652 GAULE A/agastrom. 192 Amulets, przfiscinals, 
phylacteries, niceteries, ligatures, suspensions, charmes. 

Nicety (noaiséti). Forms: 4-6 mnyce-, 5- 
mice-; 4-5 uyse-, (5 Sc. nysse-), 5-6 nys-, 
4 nise-; 5-7 nyci-, (6 nycy-), 6-8 nici-, 5 nisi-; 
also 4-6 -te(e, 5-7 -tie, (5 -tye). [a. OF. zzzceté: 
see Nice a, and -TY.] 

I. +1. Folly, stupidity ; a foolish action. Ods. 

7.41366 CHaucer Kom, Rose 12 Who so sayth, or weneth 
it be A jape, or elles nycete To wene that dremes after falle. 
1390 Gower Conf, III. 7 Bot thanne it were a nycete To telle 
you bou that I fare. 1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. vi, I 
might .. be.. noted eke of wilfull nycetye So folylye to 
voyde away my grace. 

+2. Foolish or wanton conduct ; wantonness. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl, Synne ant Pe bysshope..seyd.. 
Pat he ne shulde make hys nycete Before the graces of be 
charyte. ¢ 1330 — Chron. (1810) 123 Ober afterward left of 
per nycete. ¢1380 Wyciar ks, (1880) 167 Litel sauour of 
holynesse.., but nycete & pleye & goynge to be tauerne & 
obere vanytes. a@1450 Myre 1321 Hast thou, by malys or 
by nyste, Iemade any mon dronke to be? @1483 Liber 
Niger in Househ. Ord. (1790) 16 Ordinances for the house- 
holde, to kepe the ministres thereof from any breche, out- 
rage, reproche, or nicetie, 

+b. Licentiousness, Iust. Ods. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer W2fe's Prol. 412 Tban wold I suffre him 
doon his nycete. ¢ 1412 Hocc.evE De Reg. Princ. 3762 
Plato..dwelte in wildernesse, For to restreyne fleschely 
nycete. 

+3. Reserve, shyness, coyness. Also f/. Ods. 

€1374 Cuaucer 7roylus ut. 1286 Lete be your nycete, and 
your foly, And spekith with hym in esyng of his hert ; Let 
hycete not do yow bothe smert. 1590 Spenser F, Q, U. ii. 
3, So love does loatb disdainefull nicitee, 1603 Suaxs. 
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Meas. for M. . iv. 162 Lay by all nicetie, and prolixious 
blushes That banish what they sue for. 1678 Drypen 42@/ 
Jor Love Pref., Ess. (ed. Ker) I. 193 Nicety and affectation ; 
which is no more but modesty depraved into a vice. 1696 
in Aubrey A/zse. (1721) 198 Nay (says the Fellow) give over 
these Niceties, for he will be your first Hushand. 1757 Mrs. 
Grirrith Lett. Henry & Frances (1767) 1. 200 Lady O—— 
was the only confidante made upon that occasion,.. on 
account of salving appearances to her nicety. 

+4. Sloth, idleness, indolence. Ods. rare. 

1387 Trevisa /Jigdenx (Rolls) I. 281 He was i-putte doun 
for grete nysete {L. zzertza}] and i-madea clerk. /ézd. V. 
227 {The Romans] chargede pe Britouns to leve of un- 
manhede, and nysete {L. zgzavia]. c1440 [see NiceHEAD). 

+5. Excessive refinement or elegance in dress or 
manner of living. Ods. 

a 1450 Kxt. de la Tour (1868) 165, I shalle telle you..ofa 
knightes doughter that lost her mariage bi her nisite. ¢ 1520 
Treat. Galaunt (1860) 16 The noble course of nature, nycete 
hath deuoured. 1542 Upatt Eras. Apoph. 87 b, The 
rohe or cope, and the tubbe of Diogenes, did..vpbraide to 
the riche and welthie folkes their nycytee and their delices. 
1603 B. Jonson Ws. (1616) 875 In his garbe he fauours 
Little of tbe nicety In the sprucer courtiery. 1652 Cut- 
pepreR Eng. (/eysic. 76 Pride and Ignorance. .preferring 
nicity before health. 

+b. Lunxuriousness. Obs. rare. 

1542 Upatt Evasnz, Apoph. 104 h, Yo an ethnike philo- 
sopher it seemed nycitee..that an ethnike or gentile should 
haue his shooes dooen on hy his servaunte. 1650 Earc 
Monn. tr. Sexault’s Man bec. Guilty 22 lf we sleep, tis 
rather out of too much nicety than of necessity. 

6. a. Delicacy of feeling, scrupulosity, puncti- 
liousness. 

1693 G. Stepny in Dryden's Fuvenal viii. 203 Nay 
when his Year of Honour’s ended, soon He'll leave that 
nicety, and mount at Noon. 1711 STRELE Spect. No. 97 
? 2 It prevail’d only among such as had a Nicety in their 
Sense of Honour. 1768 STERNE Sent, Yourn., Case of 
Delicacy, As there was no other bed-chamber in the house, 
the hostess, without much nicety, led them into mine. 1816 
Scorr Odd Afort. Introd., A fanciful nicety it was on the part 
of my..friend. 1850 L. Hunt Axéobiog. iv. 1. 179 He had 
declined taking orders, from nicety of religious scruple. 

b. Fastidiousness. 

19723 STEELE Conse. Lovers 1. i, What is it all of a sudden 

offends your Nicety at our House? 1797 JANE AUSTEN 


Sense & Seus. (1813) 1. 232 My own nicety,and the nicety of | 


my friends, have made me..an idle, helpless heing. We 
never could agree in our choice of a profession. 
+c. Critical taste. Obs. rare—'. 

1780 Jounson in Boswell Zr/e (1831) 1V. 342 Sir, I heg to 

have your judgment, for I know your nicety. 
. Scrupulons care, particularity. 

1718 Lapy M. W. Montacu Let. fo Ctess of Mar 10 
Mar., The houses of the great Turkish ladies are kept clean 
with as much nicety as those in Holland. 

7. Precision, exactitude, accuracy, minuteness. 

1660 Barrow Exuciid Pref., Some may have demonstrated 
most of these Propositions with more nicety. 1695 Woop- 
warD Nat. Hist. Earth w. (1723) 204 Witb that exquisite 
Nicety as to express even the smallest and finest Linea- 
ments of them. 1751 Jonnson Rambler No. 155 ? 2 Those 
who can distinguish with the utmost nicety the houndaries 
of vice and virtue, 1787 Best Angding (ed, 2) 123 If itisa 
proper fly for tbe season, and you cast it with a nicety, the 
fish is your own. 1832 Baspace Econ. Manuf. xi. (ed. 3) 
83 Some nicety will be required in these operations, 2878 
Bosw. Smrtu Carthage 92 If the sea was running bigh tbe 
utmost nicety in steering.. would be essential. 

b. A (specified) degree of precision. 

1748 Phil. Trans. XLV. 114 They would be able to a 
very great Nicety to ascertain the absolute Velocity of 
Electricity. 1830 Herscuet Stud. Nat. Phil. 127 The 
pendulum affords a means of subdividing time to an almost 
unlimited nicety. 1866 — Fawn. Lect. Sci. 101 We know to 
a great.nicety, by actual measurement of the earth’s circum. 
ference, that its diameter is 7912} miles. 

c. Phr. Zo a niécety, precisely, exactly, as closely 
or completely as possible. 

3795 Burke Lett. Wks. IX. 418 These things play the 
Jeepbin game to a nicety. 1838 Dicxens Nich. Nick. iii, 

itting on his gloves to a nicety. 1862 Cartyte Fred. Gt. 
x1. iii. ILI, 64 All was arranged and concerted to a nicety. 

8. The quality of requiring careful consideration 
or management ; delicacy, difficulty, subtlety. 

1707 Loud. Gaz. No. 4330/2 A Thing of too great Nicety 
and Difficulty to he accomplish’d in any other .. Reign. 
1782 PriestLey Corrupt. Chr. 1.1. 103 The orthodox hegan 
to divide upon questions of great nicety. 1812 Chrov. in 
Ann. Reg. 45 Vbhe learned judge told the jury that this was 
a case of great nicety. 1845 M*Cuttocu 7 aration 4, iv. 
(1852) 178 The question..is one of considerable nicety and 
difficulty. 1869 J. Martineau £ss. II. 99 Matters of-the 
utmost depth and nicety. ; 

b. The point in which accuracy or precision is 
required or which is difficult to hit. 

1727 De For Eng. Tradesman iii. (1841) 1. 19 The nicety 
of writing in business consists chiefly in giving every species 
of goods their trading names. 1827 D. Jounson Jud. Field 
Sports 72 The great nicety is, to fix the bow, so that the 
arrow may fly quite horizontally. 1833 J. Hottanp Jfanuf 
Metal 1. 290 Few of the scale makers, it seems, of his 
day, knew in what the nicety of a balance consists. : 

iad 9. Something choice, elegant, or dainty ; 


an elegance or refinement. 

1436 Pol, Povms (Rolls) 11. 172 The commodites’ and 
nycetees of Venicyans and Florentynes. 1611 Ricu Honest. 
Age (Percy Soc.) 15 Some foolish nicities that were vsed 
amongst women in his time. 1675 A. Huyserts Corner- 
Stone 16 The new Nicities serve for nought but ostentation 
and discourse. 1719 /ree-thinker No. 118 P 8 Mr. Gihhons 
conld not have carved his Niceties with a Hatchet, a 1864 
Hawtuorne Aser. Note-bks. (1879) I. 10 Clean linen and 
other niceties of apparel. 


NICHE. 


b. Something nice or dainty for eating. 

1755 JouNnson s.v., Niceties, in the plural, is generally 
applied to dainties or delicacies in eating. 1793 Friendly 
Addr, Poor 13 Niceties do little towards filling the bellies 
of a hungry family. 1825 Mrs. Cameron Honest Penn, 
(Houlston Tracts 1. No. 10. 7) Tbere were stuck up for sale 
apples, oranges, mintcakes, tarts, and many niceties of the 
same sort, 

10. A nice or minute distinction ; a subtle point 
or refinement in theory or practice. 

1589 PutTtennam Zug. Poesie ii. xxii. (Arb.) 258 The 
terme, though not greatly pertinent to the matter, yet not vn- 
pleasant to knowe for them that delight in such niceties. 
1631 Starx Chaméb. Cases (Camden) 53 The Court would not 
rayse nycities out of the pardon and frame a third offence. 
1652 R. Saunpers Bal to heal Rel. Wounds Ep. Ded. 2 
When Satan isso busie. there is no time to stick at nicities. 
1706 E. Warp Wooden World Diss. (1708) 63 Vhere's no 
standing upon Niceties..with Fellows that have the Con- 
stitution of a Horse. 1788 Burke /mpeachu. W. Hastings 
Wks. XIII. 6 Not upon the niceties of a narrow jurispru- 
dence, but upon the enlarged.. principles of state morality. 
1834 Macautay £ss., Pitt (1851) 295 These were niceties for 
which the audience cared little. 1880 T. A. Sratpinc £/zz. 
Demonol. 16 Until the masses are more educated in theo- 
logical niceties than they are at present. 

b. A minute point or detail; a point or feature 
in which great precision or accuracy is involved. 

1649 Mitton Ezéox. 141 Above these twenty yeares he 
hath bin ruining the people about the niceties of his ruling. 
1699 Pomrret Dies Novissima 36 "Tis not for you to ask, 
nor mine to say, The niceties of that tremendous day. 1754 
Suercock Disc. (1759) I. viii. 229 It will not be worth my 
Pains. .to enter into the Niceties of this Controversy. 1775 
Jounson Let, to Mrs. Thrale 17 June, Her present qualih- 
cations for the nicities of needle-work heing dim eyes and 
laine fingers. 1839 Hatram Hist. Lit. uu. i. § 8 In the 
present state of philology there is incomparahly inore know- 
ledge of grammatical niceties. 1875 Cham. Frnd. 23 Jan. 
54 Young women. .do not know the niceties of legal proof. 

+ Wich, contr. for 2e ich, not I. Obs. 

¢1160 Hatton Gosp. John xviii, 17 Da cwxd be nich [¢ 1000 
nicc} ne eom ich, a 1250 Owl & Night. 266 Thar to ne 
segge ich nich ne nai [v.7. nyk no nay]. 

Niche (nit{), sé. Forms: 7 nice, niece, neech, 
7-8 nitch, 7- nich(e. fa. F. miche, ad. It. 
nicchia, of doubtful origin (by Diez connected 
with zzechzo mussel-shell). The Fr. form is also 
the source of Sp. and Pg. 2cho, G. and Da. nésche, 
Sw. 27@sch, Du. nzs, Russ. Hn.) 

1, A shallow ornamental recess or hollow formed 
in a wall of a building, usually for the purpose of 
containing a statue or other decorative object. 

1611 CotGr., WViche, a Niche; a hollow seat, or standing 
for a statue, or image, made into a wall. a 1612 B. Jonson 
Pr. Heuries Barriers Wks. (1616) 966 There Porticos were 
built,.. The nieces filld with statues. 1624 Worron Archit. 
in Relig. (1651) 292 That the Nices if they contain Figures 
of white Stone or Marhle, be not coloured in their Con- 
cavity too hlack. 1670-98 Lassets Voy. /taly I. Pref, 
Who can speak of Statues, hut he must speak of Niches? 
1713 STEELE English. No. 40. 259 You have the blessed 
Vie and a Child sitting ina Nitch. 1756-7 tr. Keysler’s 
Trav, (1760) I. 310 The niches still remaining sbew, that 
this temple formerly contained the statues of the gods. 1820 
W. Irvine Sketch Bk. 11. 184 Just over the grave, in a 
niche of the wall, is a bust of Shakespeare. 1838 Lytton 
Leila 1.v, Taking up a brazen lamp that hurnt in a niche. 
1874 MickteTHWaITEe Mod. Par. Churches 3 A tall nicbe in 
the wa!l, holding a processional cross. 

b. A recess in the face ofa dial. rave—}. 

1822 Imtson Sct. & Art 1. 96 The small hand B, in the 
nich at top goes round once in a minute. , 

2. A small vaulted recess or chamber made in the 


thickness of a wall, or in the ground. 

1662 J. Davies tr. Olearins’ Voy. Ambass. 184 A certain 
number of Neecbes Vaulted, in which there were rich beds, 
1695 Morreux tr. St, Olon's Morocco 20 Some Wicker Con- 
veniencies cover’d with Linnen-Cloth, and contriv’d like 
Niches or Arches. 1753 Hanway 7vrav. (1762) 1. 111. xxxiil. 
152 Beds were taken out of nitches made in the wall for 
that purpose. 1822 Byron Ierner in, i, It leads through 
winding walls..And hollow cells, and ohscure niches, to I 
know not whither. 1848 BartLetr Zgyft to Pad. xx. (1879) 
440 A tbird chamher had three connecting vaults, each 
with tbree raised niches for tbe dead. ; 

b. A natural recess in a rock or hill. 

1856 Kane 4rct, E-xfi. 1. vi. 54 We were fortunate enough 
to get out a whale-line to the rocks and warp into a pro- 
tecting niche. 1865 W. G. Patcrave Avaéia 1. 153 We 
scramble up to a sort of niche near its summit. 


3. fig. a. A place or position adapted to the 
character or capabilities, or suited to the merits, 


of a person or thing. 

1726 Swirt Zo a Lady Wks. 1751 XIV. 227 If I can but 
fill my Nitch, I attempt no higher Pitch. 1779-81 JouHNnson 
L.P., Mallet Wks. 1787 IV. 282 In the series of great men 
..he should find a nich for the hero of tbe theatre. 1815 
Cuatmers in Hanna AZenz, (1849) 1.21 They have a niche 
assigned them in almost every public doing. 1869 W. M. 
Rossett in Q. Eliz, Acad., etc. 1. 49 Tbe work fills a niche 
of its own and is without competitor. 

b. A place of retreat or retirement. 

1725 BrapLey Fav, Dict.s.v. Spiders, The way to destroy 
the Nicbes of Spiders in onr Gardens. 1750 Phil. Trans. 
XLVII. 108 When the animal returns into its nich, the 
proboscis sinks into itself. 1860 Ruskin Afod, Paint. V. vi. 
iii. § 3. 12 Where the leaf-stalk forms a safe niche between it 
and the main stem. 1863 Wootner J7y beautiful Lady zo, 
I told of gourmand thrushes, which To feast on morsels 
oozy rich, Cracked poor snails’ curling niche. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as niche-band, -ornament, 


work; niche-like adj. 
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3841 Civil Eng. & Arch, Frnl. 1V. 412/2 The centre 
{opening).. forms a lofty arch to the niche-like loggia. 
1848 Rickman Sites Archit. Eng. 223 Vhe buttresses... 
are ornamented with various tiers of niche-work. 1851 
Resin Stones Ven. 1. xxiv. $10 This niche ornament of the 
north. 1867 A. Barry Sir C. Larry vii. 254 The top of the 
niche-band ranged with the cornice of the building. 1878 
Bett Gegendaur's Comp, Anat. 110 A fissure, or a ntche-like 
depression of the edge of the disc, 

Niche (nit), v. [f the sb., or in some senses 
perh, partly ad. F. wcher to nest, nestle, place as 
in a nest :—pop. Lat. *wiltcdare, f. nid-us nest.] 

1. (rans. (in passive), To place (an image, etc.) 
in a niche or stmilar recess. Also jig. 

1757 J. H. Grose Voy. £. Indies 326 Domestic idols.. 
which are niched in a conveyance that is toserve them fora 
triumphalcar. 1798 Cugrtottr Smitn Vag. Philos, LV. 66 
Vou will never be niched with——faith, [ have forgotten 
their names. 1838 Lytton Lady of L. ut. ii, No image cf 
some marble saint, Nich’d in cathedral aisles, is hallow’d 
more. 1855 Dickens Dorrit u.v, A family so conspicuously 
niched in the social temple as the family of Dorrit. 1880 
“Mark Twain’ Sramp Abroat I. xxi. 193 A waxen Virgin 
niched in a little box against the wall. 7 

b. To form as aniche. Const. 22/0, 22. 

1818 J.C. Hosuouse Mist. (//ustr. (ed, 2) 213 Half way 
up an open oratory has been niched into a wall. 1820 
Byron ane v. Ixvi, A..cupboard niched in yonder. 

2. To place in some recess or nook; to en- 
sconce. In passrve: a. of things or places. 

1752 Watson tn PAi. Frans, XLVIL, 456 In the litho- 
phyton, the urtica, being niched in their crusts or barks, 
deposits a juice or 1 3819 Mus. Jackson in Sir G. 
Jackson's Diaries % Lett. (1873) 1.131 Your fair divinity 
was a liule earthly paradise niched somewhere in the 
mountains. 1862 T. A. Trottope Lent. Journey iv. 57 The 
little solitary convent..ts niched into a little, low, damp- 
looking meadow. 

b. of persons. 

1824 Scott Redyanuntiet let. x, They sat cosily niched 
into what you might call a bunker, 1847 Lyttos Lucretia 
1. ii, Niched between two bouncing lasses, he had com- 
menced acquaintance with them, 1876 M. Coutins From 
Midnight to Mitn. 11. ii. 231 They got niched into a corner 
of the room. z 

3. refi. To settle or ensconce (oneself) quietly 
or comfortably. Also (rarely) of things. 

1824 J. C. Hosuouse in si then.rum (13331 4 Aug. 1495/1 
A corer or two for unobtrusive folks like ourselves to nitche 
themselves. 1853 Ruskin Stones Venice UI. ii. § 39. 60 
It would not niche itself, wherever there was room for it, 
in the street corners. 1878 Mas. Srowe Pogiane P. xvi. 
140 Here Do!ly loved to retreat and niche berself down ina 
quiet corner. 

4. intr. To nestle, settle. rare. 

1853 Miss Yonce Meir of Kedclyffe xliii, Charlotte 
generally niched into Amy's old corner by Charles. 1833 
K. S. Macquoto ffer Sailor Love 1,11. vi. 115 Tufts of grass 
ntching among the broken chalk. 

Ifeuce Niched (nit{t), pp/. a 

1771 T. Nucenttr. Life Benz. Cellini’ I. 459 My string of 
long slips, which I wanted to get about one of the pitched 
battlements. @ 1837 Cewrpet, Departure of Emigrants g2 
Poet. Wks, (1837) 246 Niched statues breathing golden air, 
1849 Ruskin Sez. Lams i. $7. 15 Have we no. niched 
statuary in our corridors? 3855 Tennyson Darsy 38 ‘Whose 
niched shapes of nohle mould. 

Nichel(1, 56. asd v.: see NICHIL, 

Ni-cher, sé. (Cf. next.} A neigh; a langh. 

ax791 Blind Harper of Lochmaben xv. in Child Ballads 
IV. 18/1 There she [a mare} gave mony a nicher and sneer. 
1344 Richardson's Local [Historian's Tale-bk,, Leg. Div. 
11.137 There was sic a queer ciry nicher, as o’ some hundreds 
o’ creatures Iaughin’. 1394 P.H. Hunter 7. /iivick 249 A 
queer kind 0’ nicher 0’ a lauch. 

Nicher (ni:x91), v. Se. aud worth dial, (Imi- 
tative: cf. Ne{GHER v. and NICKER v.)  z/r.(and 
trans.) To neigh; also /razsf. to laugh loudly. 

a1700 Johnie Armstrang in Ever-Green (1761) 1. 192 
These milk whyt Steids, That prance and nicher at a Speir. 
1806 R. Jamieson Ld. Randal xxvii. in Pop. Ballads & 
Sonys 1. 16g Lord Randal’s steed he nicherd loud. 1822 
Scort Nigel xxxi, Ve neednanicher that gait.., e’en though 
it was a pleasing jest. 1898C. Dronte Jane Lyre (1837) 19) 
Tbe old crone nichered a laugh under her bonnet and 
bandage. 1893 Crockett Jen of Moss-Hags xiv, Above 
us the fitful, flying winds nichered and laughed like mock: 
ing fiends. 

+ Nihil, 54. O’s. Also 6 nichel(l.  [a. 
med.L. nichi/, class. L. x7hr/ nothing : see NiwIL.] 

1. Nothing, naught. rare. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxii. 74 He playis with totum and 
I with nichell. 1584 R.Scor Discov. U’ttcher. xvr vi. (1886) 
406 The witches.. that..give their soules to the divell .and 
their bodies to the hangman to be trussed on the gallows, 
for nichels in a bag. 1670 Ray /rov, 188 Nichils in nine 
pokcs. Cheshfire] 2.e. Nothing at all. (Cf. Nuere sé. 1.) 

2. Law. The returtt made by the sheriff to the ex- 
chequer in cases where the party named in the 
writ had no goods upon which a levy could be 
made. Cf. Niniu 2. 

1585 Act 27 Eliz. c. 3 § 3 After ten Months next after such 
two Nichils, or Garnishment returned, the same Lands.. 
shall be sold. 1684-1708 [see Nusuw 2). @1726 Gitetrrt 
Treat, Exch, viii. 11758) 133 A Roll of Nichils, or of the 
Debts which the Sheriff has nichilled, 1763 Slat. at Large 
(Rutthead) I. 354 Accomnpts of Nichil shall be put out of the 
Exchequer. 


b. Clerk of the Nrichils.a clerk of the exchequer 
who made a note of the Nichils returned by the 
sheriffs. 

3642 C, Vexnon Consid. Exch. 4 ‘Whe nichelled issues are 


VoL, VIL. 
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by the Clerke of the Nichells sent to the Treasurers Re- 
membrancer. @ 1661 FULLER Ilo thies xxiv. 1. (1662) 75 
The Clerk of the Nichils, who maketh a Roll of all such 
sums as are nichill’d by the Sheriff upon their Estreats of 
the Green wax. a1726 Gitpert feat. Lxch. viii (1753) 
132 The Clerk of the Estreats and the Cleik of the Nichils 
meet and make up two Rolls. 


+ Ni‘chil, v. Law. Obs. Also nichel. [f. piec.] 
trans, Of a sheriff: “Lo mark or designate (a debt 
or sum) as illeviable through the absence of any 
goods to be taken. Hence Ni-chilled pf/. a. 


1620 J. Witktxson Coroners & Sherifes 75 Betweene the 
old Sherife which retumed them, and the new Sherife which 
nichiled them, they must be payed. 1642-61 [see prec. 2b]. 
a17a6 Gitpert /reat, Exch. v. (1758) 76 The Sheriff often 
gave Acquittances and Yallies to the Tenants and yet 
Nichil’d them on the Account. 

+ Nichillate, f//. ¢. Obs. rare—'. (ad. 
med. L. sf c)hihit-us, pa. pple. of uthildre, f. uthrl 
nothing.J  Annulled. 

15863 Durham IVills & nv. (Surtees) 5 All other former 
wylls by hym maide to be voyde, frustrate and nichillate. 

icholaite, -an: see NICOLAITE, -AN. 

Nicholas (ni‘kélas’. [The name of an early 
Christian saint (died 326 1.D.), bishop of Myra tn 
Lycta, regarded as the patron of scholars, esp. of 
schoolboys. } 

+1. St. Nicholas’ bishop, a boy-bishop elected by 
choir-boys or scholars on St. Nicholas’ Ive (Dec. 5). 

Cf. Putt&hham Ang. Povsic ui. xxiii. (Arb.) 2793; J. Gregory 
Posthuma (1650) 113-4; Brady Clavés Calend, (1813) I). 
Dec. 6; Bourne Popular Antig. (ed. Brand) 362. 

rsor Acc. Lit. fhigh Treas. Scot. Il. 128 Be the Kingis 
command, to Sanct Ntcholais beschop of Coupir in Fiff 
xlijs. xsos /ééd. ILI. 175 To Sanct Nicholas beschop in 
Linlithqw. xlijs. 

2. St. Nicholas’(s) clerks : + @. Poor scholars, 

15653 T. Witson A4et. (1580) 155 Vheiareno Churchemen, 
thei are maisterlesse men, or rather S. Nicolas clarkes that 
lacke liuyng. 1581 Marpeck S4. of Nofes 204 To receive 
the Pope for his supreame head.., to receive S. Nicholas 
Clarkes, to have his beads, and to give to the high Altar. 

b. Highwaymen. Now only arch, 

See also CLERGYMAN 2. 

3570 Foxe 4. 4 V/. (ed. 2) 2287, I haue heard of men 
robbed by S. Nicolas clerkes. 1 Suaks. 1 /fen. (1, 
i, 68 If they meete not with S. Nicholas Clarks, Ile give 
thee this necke. 1622 R. Daporne Christian turn'd Turke 
1393 S‘foot we are preuented ; S. Nicolas Clearkes are stept 
vp before vs. 1662 J. Witson The Cheats 1. 1, Who should 
I meet with but our old Gang, some of St. Nicholas’s Clerks. 
3819 Scotr /vanhve xii, That I might at least see any of St. 
Nicholas’s clerks before they spring on my shoulders. 

Nicht, Se. variant of Nicur. 

Nicibicetur: see NICEBECETUR. 

dete cp ppl. a. Obs. rare=' 
Disdainful, fastidious. 

1gd1 T. Howetr Denéises (1879) 233 With nising Ntmphes 
I list not deale, Whose lookcs aloft aspire. 

Nicish, variant of NIcEIsH a. 

Nick (nik), 546.1 Also 5 nyke, 6 nycke, 6-7 
nicke,7 nic, nike, 8 knick. [Of obscure origin; 
appears earlier than the corresponding verb, but 
may be derived from it.] 

. lL. A notch, groove, or slit, cut into, or pre- 
sent in, something; an inctston or indentation. 

1483 Cath. Ang/. 255/1 A Nyke, fewus. 1523 Fitzuers. 
flusd, § 4 Somme plowes haue a bende of yon. that hath 
thre nyckes on the farther syde. 1578 Baxister ‘fist. Man 
1. 32 Departyng from this corner, or deepe nicke, ..there 
tiseth a certaine sharpe Processe. 1609 C. Butter Feo. 
Jon, (1634) 113 It is best, in the edges on both sides, tocut 
little fick. i Houme Armoury w. 68/2 ‘The leaf 5 

inted, each cut with deep nicks, almost jagged. 1753 

ARTLET Farrtery 332 Holes must be made at certain dis- 
tances in the groove,..and a nick cut to receive the billet 
from the strap. 1769 Mrs. Rareatp Eng. [ousckpr. (1778) 
303 Fill one nick with chopped parsley, the second with fat 
pork,..and so ontill you have filled all your nicks. 1815 
J.Smurn Canorama Sct. & Art \.15 A nick is made in the 
wood or bone, to keep the work from being carried aside by 
the file. 1847 Le Fanu 7. O'Brien 170 Deepening a nick 
with his penknife in the counter. 1888 Bottonr. Electr, 
Instr, Making § 41 With a file, a nick is cut in this steel rod, 

b. In vartous special applications (see quots.). 

1562 Turner (/erbad 11.(1568) 1€6The sede laydto..swageth 
the payne of the nickes or ryuinge of the fundamente. 
1637 Suckiinc Ag/anra wu. i, Like the string of a watch 
wound up too high, and forc'd above the nicke. a 1680 

AuTLER Rem. (1759) I. 260 (He) has a different Humour 
for every Nick his Drink rises to. 1688 Hote Armoury 
ut, 351/1 The Notch or Nick in the Arrow for the Bowstring 
togoin, 1791 loung'’s Annals Agric. XVI. 567 (E.D.D.1, 
Instead of this ridge the new Leicester sheep are now 
breeding to have a furrow there, which is called the knick. 
1843 Penny Cyc/, XX1. 109/1 After which the nick, or 
groove [in a screw-head] to receive the end of the screw- 
driver, is cut with a circular saw. 1842 Lower Lug. 
Surnames (1875) 11. App. 156 .\ nick is the mark cut in the 
mandible of a swan to distinguish its ownership. 

c. Printing, A notch made on one side of the 
shank of a type, serving as a guide to the com- 
positor in setting; tthe part of the monld by 
which this ts made. 

1683 Moxon Jcech, Exerc., Printing xv. »8 In the upper 
half of the Mold..is fitted into the under side of the Bedy 
the Nick: It is made of a piece of Wyer. 1797 Bievek 
Brit, (ed. 3) VIL. 381/1 Vhis wire, or rather half-wire, in 
the upper part makes the nick in the shank of the letter, 
1824 J. Jounson 7ypogr. I]. 6 The advantage to be derived 
from letter having a deep nick, and also that the nick should 
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differ from other founts of that body. 1882 Soutnwarp 
Pract. Printing 11 The nick. .distinguishes between letters 
of an equal size but of a different description. 

2. a. A notch used as a means of keeping a 
score; hence, + reckoning, account. 

1483 Cath. dng/. 2553/1 A Nyke of a tayle, efimeriddia, 
1530 Patscr. 644/1, 1 make nyckes on a tayle, or on a 
stycke. 1587 Cuurcuyarp IWorth, Wales (1876) 86 O 
fathers wise, and wits beyond the nicke. 1591 SHaks. Teo 
Gent. w. ii. 76 He lou’d her out of all nicke. 1611 Cotcx., 
Hoche, a nicke, or notch, on a Tallie, etc. 1887 RIDER 
Haccaro Al/an Quatermain iv, A number of little nicks, 
each nick representing a mankilledin hattle. 1891 Krruinc 
Light that Failed (vgoo) 34 That's another nick in the 
score. I'll jostle you later on. : 

b. One of the depressions between the rings 
which form on the horns of cattle. and afford 
some indication of their age. Also fig. 

1788 Picken Poems (1813) 1. 156(E.D.D.), May. .ilka new 
nick on her horn Some added pleasure yield her. ¢ 1810 
Crosiek in Burns’ Ib ks, (1838-9) 62 It was his common 
practice to cut the nicks or markings from the horns of 
cattle, to disguise their age. 1862 Histop Prov. Scot, 192 
There's ower mony nicks in your horn. That is, you are 
too knowing or cunning for mie. 

3. A gap in a range of hills. 

1793 Carlop Green (1817) 112 Ending in a swelling know, 
Formed by King Charlie’s Nick. 1860 Kay-SuutTLEworTH 
Scarsdale 1. 117 The drivers of strings of gals [Galloway 
ponies] with lime sacks o’er the nick of Pendle. 1883 
STEVENSON Stloeradv Sg. 66 Vhere in the nick just where 
the foothills joined the mountain. .was Silverado. 

4. A cut; the act of cutting. 

3816 Wotcor (P. Pindar) Widdlesex Election v.v. Wks. 
1816 1V. 206 Our cock hath had a nick ;.. His droat is cut, 
and there he lieth. 1885 Riner Haccaxno A. Solomon's 
ines xiii, The fatal ‘nick’ of the artery was done.. swiftly 
and painlessly. 

IL +5. A verbal correspondence or resem- 
blance; a pun, Oés. (Cf. Nick v.2 4.) 

1561 T. Hoy tr. Castig/ione's Courtyer u. (1577) K iij, The 
other sort of iestes..consisteth only in quicke and subtil 
sayings,..and in nickes. 1589 Putrennam Ang. Poeste u. 
xvii[i}. (Arb.) 146 In these verses by reason one [word] of 
them doth as it were nicke another, ..it behoueth. .to place 
them where the nicke may be more expresly discouered. 

6. In the game of hazard: A throw which is 
either the same as the main, or has a fixed corre- 


spondence to it (see quot. 1797). 

a 1635 Corset Poems (1807) 128 Amongst the gamesters, 
where they name thee thicke At the last maine, or the last 
pocky nicke. ¢1696 Priok Cupid & Ganymede 32 Vhe 
usual trick : Seven, slur a six; eleven, anick. 1778 C. Jones 
Hoyle's Games [mpr. 211 The Nick of Seven is seven to 
two, often laid ten to three. The Nick of Six and Eight is 
five to one, 1797 Encyc/, Brit. (ed. 3) VIII. 347/1 Nick» are 
either when the chance is the same with the main,..or six 
and twelve, seven and eleven, eight and twelve. 1809 
Byron Bards & Rev. xxxii, The jovial caster’s set, and 
seven’sthe nick. 1853 Wuyte Metvi.te Digby Grand I. 
vi. 164 ‘Seven’s the main—seven !" ‘Ihe dice rattled, the 
box fell, and a dotted eleven turned its we'come surface 
npward. I need not say this was what is termed a nick. 
1863 Chambers's Encycl. V.274/2 Ifhis throw be not a nick, 
or a crab, then, if he can repeat the same throw before the 
main turns up, he wins. 


III. 7. The (wery) utch: a, The precise or 
exact moment or point of time whet something 
takes place or requires to be done; the critical 
moment. Chiefly used in phr. ¢ (+ a/, upon) the 


nick (common from ¢ 1580). 

1577 Haxmer Anc. Eccl. [lést, v1. vi, The Romane navie 
..arrived at the very pinch, or as commonly we say, in the 
nicke. 1600 Hottanpn Livy xxx. xxv. 757 Thus the truce 
being doubtlesse broken... Lalius and Fulvius came in the 
verie nicke from Rome. 16a2 Masse tr. 4 /eman's Guzman 
CAL. At, (1623) 336 We at last came to the Gallies, just 
upon the very Nicke, fetc.]. 1638 Cowrey Love's Riddle v, 
Wks. 1711 TIT. 136 Philistus.. just at the nick came in 
And parted us. 1648 Evetyn Leé. in Wks, 1852 TIT. 14 
Vour Essex men, who (contrary to all expectations until the 
very nick) came in a body. 1724 Sweet Quiet Life Wks. 
1755 IV, t 48 Ent‘ring in the very nick, He saw virago 
Nell belabour .. his peaceful neighbour. 1774 Foote 
Cozeners ut. Wks. 1799 IL. 196 Married..they would have 
been, if I had not come justin the nick, 1809 MatKin Gil 
Blas w. ii. » 4 There passed by in the very nick one of his 
friends, 1868 Nertresmir Ess. Browning vi. 191 Dut the 
Pope and King returning in the nick, crucified him. 

+b. The exact point aimed at; the mark. Ods. 

1602 Marston Ant. & Alc’. Induction, Wks. 1856 I. 3, I 
will so tickle the sense..with the titillation of hyperbolicall 
praise, that I'le strike it in the nick, in the very nick. 1621 
Fletcuer /'tlgrine ut. vi, Scho’. Does the sea stagger ye? 
Afast. Now ye have hit the nick. 1656 E. Revxer Andes 
Govt. Fongue 29 Right words are effectual ; for they hit the 
mark, light in the nick, and strike on the right string. 

+. slang or collog. The ‘ proper thing’. Ods. 

1788 Lo. R. Seymour in A/urray's Mag. 1, 472 The word 
Yon is quite abolished. Everything that is fashionable is 
now called the Nick. : 

8. The precise moment or time of some occur- 


rence or event. r 

1645 Rutuerrorp Tryal § Tri. Faith i. (184:) 3 [tis une 
happy, if, in the nick of the first breaking of the morning 
sky, the night-watch fall fast asleep. 1670 G. H. //és¢. 
Cardinals u, ui. 199 Dying just in the nick of the vacancy 
of the See. 1713 SIEELE Guard. No. 82 ? 10 In the nick of 
heing surprised, the lovers..escape at a trap-door, 1845 
Hooo 7'rxe Story xi, A tramper That came in danger's 
very nick. 1855 Browsinc Childe Roland xxix, In the 
very nick Of giving up, one time more, came a click. 

+b. The essential part of something. Ods. 

1877 Stasyucarst Deser. [reland Ep. Ded. in Me 


NICK. 


(1808) VI, He was so crost in the nicke of this determination 
that his historie.. wandred through sundrie hands. 1684 
Observator No. 129 Trim. What's that to the Book bere 
hefore us? Oés. Only the very Nick of the Case. 

+c. The exact amount of something. Oés.—! 

1610 B. Jonson Aéch, 1v. iv, I knew, tbe Doctor would not 
leaue Till he had found the very nick of her fortune. 

9. The (very) nick of time (or + opportunity) 
=7a. a. In phr, with 22 or ad. 

1612 R. Carpenter Soules Sent. 40 {He]came in the nicke 
of opportunity to beg grace. 1643 [AncieR] Zane, Vall, 
Alchor 19 {We] came in the nick of time to relieve the well- 
affected in Preston. 1687 A. Lovett tr. Yhevenot’s Trav. 
1. 179 If he had not gone down at the very nick of time, the 
Sbip could not have failed of being very quickly blown up. 
1710 Appison Satler No.158 #1 In the very Nick of ‘l'tme, 
in the Critical Moment. 1737 L. Crarke Hist. Bible (1740: 
vill. 539 Antiochus returning at the very nick of time, was 
unanimously declared King. 1818 Hazurt Zug. Poeds 
viii. (1870) 200 He unexpectedly appears just in the nick of 
time, after years of absence. 1840 Dickens Baru. Rudge 
Ixx, He..bad changed sides at the very nick of time. 
1888 Burcon Lives 12 Gd. Afen II. vii. 118 The following 
note..reached the young man's hands in the very nick of 
tine. 

b. In other constructions. 

1644 Lancash. Tracts Civil War (Chetham Soc.) 177 
Something miust be done, and now was the nicke and joynt 
of time. 1681 Fravet Aleth. Grace xi. 236 The wisdom of 
God..hits the very nick of time for his application. 1845 
Mia in WMoncenf V. 253 To turn to profitable account 
‘the nick of time’. 1867 Troitore Chron. Barset I. xxxv. 
299 It was simply the nick of time which gave it to him. 

O. (With @ and £/.) A critical point or moment. 
Now rare. 

1628 FectHam Resolves u. viii. 19 There are some nicks in 
Time, which whosoeuer findes, may promise to hiimselfe 
successe, 1664 Butter //ud. 11. ili, 622 With Symbols, 
Signs, and Tricks, Engrav'd in Planetary Nicks, 1730 T. 
Boston J/en. 293 ‘Vhey had come forth at such a nick for 
sale. a1845 Hoop Forge 1. xx, With whom, at that very 
particular nick, There is such an unlucky crowto pick. 1879 
STEVENSON /7vav. Cevennes 106 Certainly here was a man in 
an interesting nick of life. 

t+ b. So nick of ime. Chiefly with zz or at. Obs, 

1642 Declar. Lords § Comm. to Gen. Assembly Ch. Scot. 
12 In this nick of time. 1674 T. Fatman Selly God 8 ’Tisa 
crime To interrupt at sucha nick of time. @1707 S. Patrick 
A utobiogr. (1839) 179, | look upon it asa singular providence 


of God, that Dr. Harris..sbould come in at that nick of | 


time, 1724 A, Cottins Gr. Chr. Relig, Pref. 57 There is one 
season and nick of time, wberein they will allow fetc.]. 

te. A point, stage, degree. Zo a nick, toa 
nicety. Ods. 

1636 Rutnerrorp Le/?. (1862) I. Ixx. 183 There is a nick 
in Christianity, to the which whosoever cometh they see 
and feel more than others can do. 1649 Butwer Pathomyot. 
nu, i. go To fit its purpose in such an intricate nick of 
irresolution. a@1680 Butter Rem. (1759) I. 108 For who 
could choose but err, without some ‘rick To take your 
Elevation to a Nick. 

+d. A chance, opportunity. Obs. rare—. 

1664 J. Witson A. Commienius v. i, He 15 so sensible of ’s 
danger, He catches at any thing—this is our nick. 

IV. +11. (Precise sense not clear.) Obs. vave—, 

1609 B. Jonson Sit. H’on. iv. iv, A very Sharke, be set 
me i’ the nicke t‘other nigbtat primero. 

+12. App., a fraudulent bottom in a beer-can, 
diminishing the quantity of liquor contained in it. 
(Cf. Kick sé.* 1.) Only in phr. 2ick and froth. Obs. 

In quot. a1700 associated with sense 2a, but compare 
quot. 1616 under Nick z.2 12. 

1600-12 RowLanps Four Kuaves (Percy Soc.) 48 With 
cannes of heere..And those they say are fil’d with nick and 
froth. 1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) Trav. Twelvepence Wks. 
1, 70/2 They vsed so much deceit with nick and froth. 
@1658 CLeveLanp Lenten Litany ix, From the Nick and 
Froth of a Penny Pot-house, Libera nos. ¢ 1665 Vick & 
Froth in Roxb. Ball, VV. 487 Now we'll. .lay you all open 
to view, It’s all for your Froth and your Nick (you slaves). 
a1700 B.E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Nick and Froth built the 
Pye at Aldgate, sharping in the Reckonings and cheating 
in the Measure built tbat (once) Noted House. 

attrib, 1741 Poor Robin, Chron., She still continues tbe 
Nick and Froth Trade as usual. ; 

V. 13. An instance of cross-breeding. 

1897 Ouding (U.S.) XXIX. 484/1 Star, a good one in the 
field, was bred to Druid, and Mr. Wells made a record with 
this nick. Most of the puppies of this cross were handsome 
and excellent workers. 

Nick: (nik), s6.4 [Prob. the familiar abbreviation 
of the name A’icholas, but the reason for the appel- 
lation is obscure. There is no evidence of con- 
nexion with any of the forms cited under NICKER 
56.1] Thedevil. Usually O/d Nick. 

1643 in Ebsworth Alerry Drollery App. (1875) 394 For 
Roundheads Old Nick stand upnow. 1668 [see OLD a. b]. 
1694 Ecuarp Plautus 14 Wou'd Old Nick had these bloody- 
ininded Fellows. @1743 Ozetitr. Brantonie’s Sp. Rhodo- 
wont, (1744) 25 Old Nick himself was never painted half so 
ugly. 1774 Goipsm. Retal, 58 We wished him full ten 
times a day at Old Nick. 1842 Barnam /ugol, Leg. Ser. 1 
‘2 Medard Moral, Unless you’re too Saintly to care about 
Nick, 1886 Besant Childr. Gibcon 1. viil, When you.. 
made us laugh with your conceit, being always conceited as 
Old Nick. s 

+ Nick, v.! Os. (exc. arch.) Forms: 4-6 
(9) nick, (4 nic, ?nickin), 4 nik(ke, nycke, 4-5 
nyk(ke, 5 nek-, 7 Sc. neck. [Of obscure origin: 
perh. f. zic=ne ic notl: see Nicw. Connexion 
with Sw. zea, to deny, scems unlikely.] 

1. a. intr. To make denial, to deny. rave. _ 

a i225 Ancr. R. 308 Hit nis nout ine Godes kurt ase hit 
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is i5e schire, ber ase be pet nicked [L. zegaz] wel mei beon 
iboruwen, und pe fule pet is icnowen is idemed. 


b. ¢vans. To deny (a person or thing), rare. 

@ 1300 Cursor MM. 21078 Pat erth, bai say, vmstund Men 
seis vprisand fra pe grund..: pe landes folk it will nogbt 
nick, 13.. /éid. 15566 (Gott.), Pu sal me nickin are. 

2. /rans. To answer (one) ‘nay’ or (usually) 
with *nay’. Also const. of. 

a@ 1300 Cursor Af, 3917 Laban o leue bam nicked nai. 
[Also 6604, 19773.] bid. 4382 Has pou nicked me wit nay? 
€ 1330 Amis & Amil, 2176 No wold thai nick him with no 
nay. a1400 Pistill of Susan 148 3if 1 nikke hem with nai, 
hit helpeb me nou3t. ¢ 1470 Gol. 4 Gaw. 115 Lord, wendis 
on your way, Yone herne nykis yow with nay. 1515 Scottish 
Field in Chetham Misc, (1856) Introd. 13 But he nicked them 
with nay, and none of yt woulde. 15.. Aiug Esteve xii. 
in Child Ballads 11. 52/1 She nicked him of naye, And 
I Goubt sheele do you the same. 1603 PAilotus xxxii, Sweit 
sucker, neck me not with nay, Bot be content to tak him. 
[1820 Scort A dédot xxxviii, | have but one boon to ask, I 
trust you will not nick me with nay.) 

b. Without personal object. rare. 

@1310 in Wright Zyvic P. viii. 32 Ant ever at neode y 
nycke nay, that y ner nemnede that heo nolde. 1350 
Will, Palerne 4145 3if sche nickes wip nay & nel nou3t 
com sone,..I wol bat reauine ouer-ride. 

Nick (nik), v.2 Also 6-7 nicke, 6 nycke, 
7 knick. [Of obscure origin: there is no obvious 
connexion with similar forms in the cognate lan- 
guages, as Du. zikken, G. nicken, to nod, beckon, 
G, knicken to break, snap. It is also ancertain 
whether a]] the senses really belong to the same 
word.] 

I. 1. trans. To make a nick or notch in; to cut 
in nicks or notches; to indent. 

1530 Patscr. 644/1 It is no trewe poynte to nycke your 
tayle {more than mine]. 1573 Tusser Husd, (1878) 189 
Some cutteth the napkin, some trencher will nick. 1590 
SHaks. Com. Err. v. i, 175 His man with Cizers nickes 
him like a foole. a 1650 Robin Hood & Giy of Gisborne xli 
in Child Ballads U1. 93/2 Robin pulled forth an Irish 
kniffe, And nicked Sir Guy in the flace. 1681 W. Rosert- 
son Phraseol, Gen. (1693) 918 To nick or uotch. 1764 E. 
Moxon Eng. Housew. 44 Nick your beef ahout an inch 
distance. 1815 J. SmitH Panorama Sci. & Art 1. 122 Be- 
fore a saw is employed.., nick the place with a paring chisel. 
1856 Mrs. Browninc Aurora Leigh 1x. 547 The falling 
beam Which nicked me on the forehead as I passed The 
gallery-door. 1879 Cassell’s Techn Educ. 1V.117/2 Each 
" came under a saw, and a Meet aes the centre, 

. 1881 Harper's Mag. July 24 sti alm-tree.. 
nicked the Tucker ne Aid e 

b. To record or score by means of a notch or 
notches made on a tally or stick. Also with 2, 
dow7t, and in fig. use. 

1523 Fitzuers. Hush. § 141 And yf he can not wryte 
lette hym nycke the defautes vpon a stycke, 1582 STany- 
HURST “Znets 1. (Arb.) 22 Bee sure, this practise wil I nick 
in a freendlye memento, 1598 Yoxc Diana 484 Vpon our 
score You should nicke vp so many merie tides. 1613 Day 
Dyalt xii. (1614) 318 Sois their reasoning again as silly, who 
upon the word Merit in the Fathers, nick up still our owne 
Deserts. 1641 Best Farm. Bhs, (Surtees) 98 With a knife 
wee nicke on a spell howe many cleane weathers. 1738 
Swirt Pol. Conversat. 5 Vl get a knife and nick it down, 
that Mr. Neverout came to our House. @1845 Hoop Ja/le 
of Trumpet xiv, As for the clock the moments nicking, The 
Dame only gave it credit for ticking. 

e. absol. or intr. To chip china. 

1885 Harper's Mag. Feh. 477/1 As regards china..our 
servants are not in the least careful not to nick. 

. To cut into or through; to cut short. 

1606 SHaks. Ant. & C/. in. xiii. 8 The itch of his Affection 
should not then Haue nickt his Captain-ship at such a 
point. 1787 Burns Death & Dr. Hornbook xii, It's e’en 
a lang, lang time indeed Sin’ I began to nick the thread. 
1789 — Peregrin. Capt. Grose viii, Tbe knife tbat nicket 
Ahel’s craig. 1865 Mrs. Wuitney Gayworthys xxvi, Sky- 
lark grew to be her ordinary appellative ; shortened, indeed 
to Skylie; the nickname nicked. . 

b. To fashion or mark out by cutting. Also 
with ow, and in fig. use. 

1605 CAMDEN Rem., Efitaphs 42 A Monke of Duresme 
busied his braine in nicking out these nice verses vpon the 
death of W. de La-marcb. 1719 Hamucton Zfis¢, u. vi. in 
Ramsay's Poems, Thy verses nice as ever nicket, Made me 
as canty asacricket. 1827 CLark Sheph. Cal. 180 Nicking 
the ‘Nine-peg morris’ in tbe grass, 1838 Cizzl Eng. « 
rch. Frul. 1. 326/1 The breadth of land has heen nicked 
out upon the ground. 

e. Mining. (See quots.) 

1847 HaLLiweELL, Vick, to cut vertical sections in a mine 
from the roof. North. 1883 Grestey Gloss. Coal-mining 
174 Nick, to cut or shear coal after holing. 

qd. ‘lo fasten with a click. rare. 

1856 Mrs. Browninc Aurora Leigh vi. 1067 The lady 
closed That door, and nicked the lock. 

3. To make an incision at the root of (a horse’s 
tail) in order to make him carry it higher. 

1737 Bracken Farricry fpr. (1757) Il. 4 Why should 
any Horse carry me better when his ‘Yail is nick’d (as the 
Tern is) than he did before? 1828(H. Best] /ta/y as it is 87 
Most of the horses had their tails docked, nicked and 
cropped. 1887 Hatt Caine Son of /Tagar i. vii, Anything 
from ploughing to threshing and nicking a nag’s tail. 

absol, 1859 Miss Cary Country Life (1876) 189 I’m a 
going to..learn to nick and dock. 

b. To cut (a horse) at the root of the tail. 

1753 J. Barter Gentl. Farrviery 311 The art of nicking 
horses then chiefly consists in a transverse division of these 
depressing tendons of the tail, 1791 W. Gitrin Forest 
Scenery Il. 268 The custom..of docking, nicking, and 
cropping their horses. 1815 Sporting AMlag. XLVI. 115 
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Every man who nicks his horse, ought himself to be nicked 
elsewhere, 1896 Daily News 11 Feb. 9/1 Prosecuted..for 
‘nicking ’ two hackneys and a chestnut mare. 

II. +4. Yo tally with, correspond to, resemble, 
fit, suit exactly. Ods. 

1589 Putrennam Aug. Poesie 1. xviili}. (Arb.) 146 By 
reason one [word] of thein doth as it were nicke another. 
(bid. 1. xix. 212 Because the one {word] seemes to answere 
th’other by inanner of illusion, and doth, as it were, nick 
him, I call him the Nicknamer. 1605 CAMDEN Rez, 140 
Words nicking and resembling one the other, are appliahle 
to diffrent significations. 1687 T. Brown Lib. Conse. in 
Dk, Buckhm.’s Whs. (1705) 11. 126 To this odd-con- 
ditioned Soul was tack’d a Body that nickt it like two 
Exchequer Tallies. 170z Motreux Prol. Farguhar’s /n- 
constant 21 An opera, like an oglio, nicks the age. 

+5. To hit off or fit (a person or thing) wéth (or 
iz) an appropriate uame. Odés. 

Perh. partly from xickuame : cf. quot. 1889 in b. 

1589 [7 Lyty] Pape w. Hatchet Biv, If anie be vnchris- 
tened, Ile nicke him witb a name. 1602 Carew Cornwall 
(1769) 88 Some o1 the idle disposed Cornish men nicke tbeir 
townes with by words, as, the..pride of Truro, Gallants of 
Foy. 1605 Camben Hem. 141 The Greekes .. nicked 
Antiochus Epiphanes, that is, the famous, with Epimanes, 
that is, the furious, 1687 Montacu & Prior Hind & P. 
Transv, 24,1 have so nickt his Character in a Name as will 
make you split. 1693 Sout Ser. 455 Take any Pas- 
sion of the Soul of Man..and nick it with some lucky or 
unlucky Word. 

b. To call by some (depreciative) name; to 
nickname. Oés. exc. as nonce-wd. 

1605 Campen Rem. 80 Goodith.., by which name King 
Henry the first was nicked in contempt. 1634 Forp Perk. 
Warbeck w. iii, Warbeck, as you nick him, came to me. 
1689 N. Lee Princ. Cleve u. iii, Believe me Sir, in a little 
time you'll be nick'd the Town-Bull. 

1889 LankestER in Mature 21 Mar. 485 There is no 
ground for regarding the word‘ Lamarckism’as a nickname. 
‘Vhere can be no desire to ‘nick ’ bim or anyone else. 

¢e. To criticize, censure. 

1667 DryDeEN A/aiden Queen 2nd Prol. 57 Those who write 
not, and yet all writers nick, Are hankrupt ganiesters. 

6. a. 70 nick tt, to hit the mark, to make a hit; 
to guess rightly. 

1624 Massincer Parl. Love v. i, Have | not nick'd it, 
tutor? 168: Hickerincite Slack Non-Conf. Concl., Wks. 
1716 II. 151 Jezahel nick't it in Politicks, when..she made 
the Law [etc.J. 1705 Vanprucu Confederacy Prol., All 
his decent plays, Where he so nicked it, when he writ 
for praise. 1740 RicHarpson Pamela (1824) I. 182 So, 
Jackey, but we just nicked it, I find. a 1804 R. Graves tr. 
Martial u, vii, At every hall how prettily you nick it! 1823 
Moxcriecr Zom & Ferry 1. iv, You've nicked it; the fact 
is this, Dicky—you must turn missionary. 1831 Lams Safan 
in search, etc. 1. xii, ‘I wisb my Nicky is not in love’.— 
‘O mother, you have nicked it !” ed 

b. To hit, arrive at with precision. 

1673 [R. Leicn] 7rausp. Reh. 6, 1 gad sir, and there you 
have nickt the present juncture of affairs. 1712 OLpis- 
worTtH //ervace’s Odes vu. 29/1 Without doubt we nave 
nick’d Horace’s meaning. 1761 Cuesterr. Zeét. ccclx. 
(1792) 1V. 177 All things have their hound..; and I will en- 
deavour to nick tbat point. 1800 Lams Let. fo Manning 
in Final Meni, (1848) I. 113 You just nicked my palate. 1853 
Lytton JZy Novel 11. v, He.. perceived the chances for and 
against..,and nicked the question between wind and water. 
1889 Doyte Alicah Clarke xxvii, Mayhap you bave nicked 
the truth, 

+e. Zo nick the pin: (see quots.). Ods. 

a1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew sv. Pin, Nick the Pin, 
to Drink fairly. 1708 Kersey, To Nick the Pin, to drink 
jue the Pin plac’d about the middle of a Wooden Bowl 
or Cup. ; ; 

+d. To break (windows) by hitting with copper 
coins (cf. NICKER 56.2 3). Obs. rave". 

1717 Prior Adma m1. 235 He starts up moback; Breaks 
watchmen’s heads, and chairmen’s glasses, And thence pro- 
ceeds to nicking sashes. . 

e. To hit off neatly or precisely. 

1694 M. Rosinson Axutobiog. (1856) 6 His father..did 
admire to see how the boy would nick off the very sense 
of difficult passages. 1839 THAcKERAY 27d Lect, Fine Arts, 
The chairs, tabies, curtains, and pictures, are nicked off 
witb extraordinary neatness and sharpness. 1856 — Christ. 
mas Bks, (1872) 25 He dockets bis tailor’s bills, and nicks 
off his dinner notes in diplomatic paragrapbs. ; 

7. To hit or catch exactly (the proper time, 


season, etc. for something). 

a 1664 Frank in Spurgeon 7 reas. Dav. Ps. |xix. 13 Come 
we but to him in either of these, and we have nicked the 
time; we are sure to he accepted. 1677 W. Hucues Alan 
of Sin, viii. 123 You must be sure to nick tbe Season; 
*Tis at the Masse, just hetween the Elevation of our Lord, 
and the three Agnus Dei. 1925 T. ‘FHomas in Portland 
Papers (Hist. MSS. Comm.) V1. 139 We nicked the time 
very happily. 1759 Gotpsm. Bee No. 3 ® 12 He bad, as he 
fancied, just nicked the time, for he came in as the cloth 
was laying. 1843 Le Fevre Life Trav. Phys. 1.1. iv. 75, 
I had nicked my time, and..1 embarked. 1846 Laxpor 
Exam. Shaks, Wks, 1. 269 Unless he nicked the time he 
might miss the monster. 

+b. To catch, seize, take advantage of (an 
opportunity, etc.). Ods. 

1634 SHirLey Opportunity v. i, Something will come on't, 
if he have The grace tonick this opportunity. 1672 MARVELL 
Reh, Transp. 1. 4 None more ready to nick a juncture of 
Affairs than a malapert Cbaplain. 1704 J. Pitts Acc. J7o- 
ham. viii. 124 Had the Spaniards nick’d that opportunity... 
they might have done great Execution. ; 

e. To catch (a boat, train, etc.) just at the 
time of departure. 

1841 Lytton A‘¢. & Aforn. 1. iv, 1 must arrive just in time 
to nick the vessels, 1888 Poor Nellie 16 ‘ Awfully glad 
we've nicked it’ [sc. a train], said George. 

aw 
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8. slang. 
nail. In mod. use sec. of the police. 

16zz Frercner & Mass. Prophetess mn. i, We must be 
sometimes witty, To knick aknave. 1673S” too Ain: Bayes 
83 Now will 1 nick thee here—worse than any where in all 
my book. 1706 E. Warp Wooden World Diss. (1708) 94 
If he gets him dead drunk, then is the critical Minute to 
nick him. a@1734 Nortu Lives (1826) 1. 204 There the 
Common Pleas thought they had nicked them. 1759 Town. 
Ley High Life below Stairs u. i, You have just nick'd them 
in the very Minute. 1806 in Spirit Pub, Fruds. 1X. 379 He 
-.stands a chance of getting nicked, because he was found 
in bad company. 1836 Marrvat Japhed lvii, He has come 
to get off his accomplice, and now we've just nicked them 
both. 1893 P. H. Emerson Signor Lifgo xvii, All my pals 
got nicked, and I chucked it. . 

+ b. Nick me, as an imprecation. Obs. rare. 

1760 Foote Jsinor 1 Wks. 1799 I. 241 Nick me, but I 
have a great mind to tie up, and ruin the rascals, 

ce. ‘Yo steal. 

1869 Temple Bar July 75, | bolted in and ‘nicked 'a nice 
silver teaspot. 1896 Daily News 23 Apr. 2/2 Here is a pair 
of boots which Eliza has ‘nicked '. ; 

III. +9. In the game of hazard: To win 
against (the other players) by casting a nick. Ods. 

@ 1553 Vice Wanton 212 [nig. Here, sirs, come on; seuen! 
(They set him.) Aleaven at all} /s#. Do ye nycke vs? 
1668 Drvpen Ezen. Love iv. 1, My Don he sets me ten 
pistoles; I nick him: ten more, 1 sweep them too. 1673 — 
Warr, a la Mode wv. iv, This is now the second time he has 
barr’d the dice when we were just ready to have nicked him. 
1684 Otway A theisé 1. i, 1 ha’ not been robb’d, Sir, but I 
have been nick'd,..and that’s as bad. 

+b. In fig. use. Ods. 

¢1620 Frercuer & Mass. Trag. Barnavelt v. ii, We 
know you have .. ministerd much Justice, Nickt many a 
worthie gamester. 1649 G. Daniet J7rinareh., Hen. V, 
cccx, France vnderhand pursues The Advantage of the 
Warre to nicke him out Ere he could prize his Chance; 
False Dice may doo’t _ 

10. To make (a winning cast) at hazard; to get 
as a nick; to throwthe nick of (a certain number). 

1598 FLorto Levare,..to binde, tie, or nick a cast at dice. 
1611 CotGr. s.v. Ambezatz, hauing had that chance that 
no wise man would nicke. 1709 Mrs. CeNTLivre Gamester 1. 
Wks. 1761 I. 140Coine, throw a Main, Sir, then I'll instruct 
you how to nick it. 1773 Gotpss. Stoops to Cong. in, My 
old luck: I never nicked seven that I did not throw ames- 
ace three times following. 1815 Chron. in Anu. Keg. 289/2 
-A wager whether there are more ways than 6 of nicking 7 
on the dice. 

+b. inir. To make nicks; to gamblc; also, to 


throw a nick. Ods. rare. 

1676 WycHerLy //, Dealer 1.1, Thou art some.. gaming 
Companion, and want’st some Widow's old Gold to nick 
upon. 1732 Fietptnc Lottery Wks. 1775 I. 249 If I can 
but nick this time, amie’s-ace I defy thee. 

11. To trick, cheat ; to defraud of, do ou/ of.? Obs. 

1595 Waroccus Ext. 8 To nycoll you, or nicke you rather 
of an old peece of velvet hose. 1630 J. Tavior (Water P.) 
Gt. Eater Kent 8 Ale-houses nor tapsters cannot nick this 
Nick (Wood) with froth ; curtoll cannes..could neuer cheate 
him. 1727 Gay Begg. Of. 11. She rivetted a linen draper’s eyes 
so fast upon her, that he was nick’d of three pieces of 
cambrick before he could look off. 1977 .Wme. D'Ardlay's 
Early Diary (1889) IL. 279 He nickd us entirely and never 
came at all. 1818 Scotr Rob Roy iii, The polite and 
accomplished adventurer, who nicked you out of your money 
at White's. 18:8 — A/rt. Midl. xx, Three words of your 
mouth would give the girl the chance tu nick Moll Blood 
[the gallows]. 

absol. 19733 FieLpixc Quix. in Eng. u. xiv, The mister and 
the man will trick, The mistress and the maid will nick. 

+12. To provide (a beer-pot) with a nick. Also 
intr., to employ this method of cheating. Ods. 

1592 Def Conny Catching in Greene's Wks, \Grosart) X1.68 
The Ale-wife unles she nicke her Pots and connycatch her 
guestes with stone Pottes..can hardly paye her Brewer. 
1616 Shirburn Ballads (1906) 92 Though I be loth To nicke 
and to froth, That built the Pie at Algate. 1665 in A’oxr- 
burghe Ballads V1, 487 Bee't tankerd or flaggon, .. we'l 
trust you to Nick and to Froth. 

13. in/r. In hunting, racing, or coursing: To 


cut 7. Also with fas/, uf, etc. 

1852 R, S. Surtees Spouge's Sp. Tour xxii, {He is]always 
nicking and skirting. 1883 E. Pexnett-Eirmmirst Cream 
Leicestersh, 133 Those [horsemen] who nicked in by means 
ofa lucky road. 1883 Standard 22 Feb. 3/7 Glenlivet had 
a good winning balance when Strawberry Girl nicked past 
and killed. 1898 Daily News 16 June 2/3 That beauriful 
filly.. was lucky enough to nick in on the inside when the 
leaders ran out at Ke bend. 

IV. 14. Of breeding stocks: To unite, couple. 

1865 Fru/. R. Agric. Soc. 1. u. 323 Colonel Cradock hked 
the sort for their size and milk, and they ‘nicked’ well both 
with the Booth and the Bates blood. 1868 /éid. 1V. 1. 349 
The native Shetland ewes.. have ‘ nicked" so effectually 
with rams of the breed that the produce is bougbt up 
readily by a certain class of dealers. 

15. To compare or compete. 

1887 Bury & Hitter Cyc/ing 227 Only one sport ‘nicks’ 
with cycling, and that is fair toe and heel walking. 

Ni-ckar. [Of obscure origin: by early writers 
identified with NickeR, a marble, but perh. really 
a native name.) a. One of the hard round seeds 
of the Bonduc or NICKER-TREE, b. One or other 
of the species of Bonduc. (See quots.) 

1696 Stoane in Phil. Trans. X1X. 299 The Third kind of 
Bean .. was that kind which in Jamaica is called Ash- 
coloured. Nickar from its being perfectly round and very 
like a Nickar, such as Boys use to play withal. 1756 P. 
BROWNE Jamaica (1789) 228 The Grey Nickar... The seeds 
are of a gray colour, and commonly used instead of marbles 
by all the boys, /éid., The Yellow Nickar. The plant re- 
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ickar] but it is not prickly. 

1792 Maria R{ippett] Voy. Madeira, The guilandina 

moringa or yellow nickar bears a berry like polished marble. 
In comb, Nickar-tree = NICKER-TREE, 

1760 J. Lee /atrod. Bot. App. 320 Nickar-tree, Guilandina, 
1787 tr. Linnzus' Fam. Plants |, 282 Guilandina. Nickar- 
tree. 1847 Hamitton in Pharmac. Frnl, V11. 225 On the 
medicinal and economic properties of the Sapindus Sapou- 
aria. Soap Berry, or Black Nickar Tree. 

Ni-ck-eared, a. Having the ears nicked. 

1834 Sin H. Tavtor Artevelde it ut. i, Hold thy peace. 
Thou nick-ear'd lubber ; what have we to do With whys and 
wherefores ? 

Nicked (nikt), f//. 2. [f. Nick v.2+-ED1.] 
Having a nick or nicks; notched, indented, ser- 


rated. a. In predicative use. 

1523 Fitzners. //usé. § 21 A paire of tonges made of wode, 
and in the farther ende it isnycked. 1562 Turner Herbal 
it 58 The roote beyng cut, nicked, or scotched. 163: Wtp- 
powes Nat. Philos. x It hath leaves like Lawrell, nicked 
on the edge. 1656 W. Cotes Art of Simpling x. 31 Saw 
wort is so called, for that the Leaves are nicked like a Saw. 
1796 WituerinG Srit. Plants (ed. 3) 1. 261 Cup 2-leafed, 
egg-shaped, nicked at the end. 1844 H. Stepnens BA, 
Farm 11.94 Vhe back..literally becomes nicked, as it is 
termed ; that is, the fas is felt through the skin to be divided 
into two portions. 1869 Brackmore Lorna D. xvii, Like a 
sleeve lurned up, and nicked with brown at the corners. 

b. In attributive use. 

1615 MarRKHAM Eng. Housew,. u. v. (1668) 133 An open 
and wide toothed, or nickt brake, and a close and straight 
toothed brake. 1745 Datly Advertiser No. 4606. 4/1 A few 
white Hairs at the ‘lip of her Nose, and a nick’d Tail. 1791 
W. Gitpis Forest Scenery I. 256 The most deformed one 
is nicked-tail; so named from a cruel operation used in 
forming it 1867 F. Francis Angding vi. (1880) 226 Taking 
two or three turns over the nicked end at the tail. 1890 
Lloyd's Weekly 14 Dec. 6/2 That suspicious sound which 
telly of a nicked edge. 

Contd, a 1849 H. Cocerivcr £ss. (1851) 1. 223 The nicked- 
bearded, huffing, hectoring, basket-hilted adventurer. 1890 
W. J. Gorvon Foundry 193 That ingenious nicked-type 
inachine the Thorne. 

Nickel (nik'l), 54. [Named by the Swedish 
mineralogist Axel F. von Cronstedt in 1754, by 
abbreviation of G. £uffernickel, the mining name 
of the copper-coloured ore (niccolite) from which 
the metal was first obtained by Cronstedt in 1751. 

The second element in kuffernicke? is app. G. nickel, 
dwarf, rascal, inischievous demon, the name being given to 
the ore because it actually yielded no copper in spite of ils 
appearance (cf. the etym. note to Copatt), Doth Kurrrr- 
NICKEL and copper nicked (see Correr sé.) 12) have been 
commonly employed in English as names of this variety of 
nickel-ore. For an earlier abbreviation in a different sense 
see Nicor 4.) 

1. A hard silvery-white lustrous mincral, usually 
occurring in combination with arsenic or sulphur 
and associated with cobalt; it is both malleable 
and ductile, and is now largely employed for 
vanious purposes, esp. in alloys. 

1755 Gentl. Afag, XXV. 541 From the name of this mineral 
Oe he (Cronstedt} gives the metal the name of 
Nickel, 1972 Priesttey in Phil, Trans. LXII1. 249 Bis- 
muth and nickel are dissolved in the marine acid. 1786 
Jbid. LX XVI. 63 There are.. persons who have denied the 
magnetism of purified nickel. 1800 tr. Lagrange’s Chem. 
I. 396 It appears that nickel was employed by the Chinese 
long before it was proved to be a distinct metal. 1822 [mison 
Set. & Art Il. 118 Nickel alloys with most ol the metals. 
1858 Homans Cycd Comm: 1443/1 Nickel forms iwelve per 
cent. of the new cent authorized by Congress in 1857. 1869 
Roscoe E/em. Chem. (1871) 230 German silver is an alloy 
of zinc, nickel, and copper. 

2. U.S. ta. A one-cent piece partly made of 
nickel (see quot. 1858 above). Ods. 

1857 .V. Y. flerald 27 May (Bartlett), ‘ Nary red’ will 
soon be an obsolete phrase among the boys, and ‘ nary 
nickel’ will take its place. 18568 O. W. Hotmes Aut. 
Break/f.-t. ix. (1891) 221 A picture as big as a copper, or a 
‘nickel’, rather, at the bottom of his eye. 

b. A five-cent piece (containing one part of 


nickel to three of copper). 

1883 Century Mag. Nov. 83/2 Even nickels cannot be had 
without labor. 1890 Gunter Wiss Vabody i, 1 can’t go 
through Yale on nothing but a fifty-dollar note and two 
nickels. 

3. attrib. and Comb. a. Simple attrib. in 
various senscs, as nickel anode, elecirolype, melal, 
mineral, plate, solution, etc. ; objective, as nichel- 
bearing, -worker; instrumental, as nickel-coated, 
-plate vb., -plater, -plaling. 

1895 Ure's Dict. Arts ied. 7) Il. 221 The “nickel anodes 
are cunnected to the..carbon plates of the battery. 1877 
Raymonn Statist. Wines & A/iniug 283 Good *nickel-bear- 
ing pyrites, 1884 Knicut Dict. i/ech. Suppl. 634/2 The 
articles to be *nickel-coated..are to be suspended in the 
solution. 1873 Spon Workshop Rec. Ser. 1. 220/1 * Nickel 
elecirotypes stand the wear and tear.. better than the 
ordinary copper ones. 185: SmeE in Uvre's Dict. Arts 
(1875) Il. 220 The deposit..forms a great contrast to the 
cominon “nickel metal. 1874 Ravmonv Statist. AZines 4 
Mining 309 This vein..contains in its ore an arsenical 
*nickel-mineral. 1875 Ure's Dict. Arts 11. 223 A *nickel 
plate of the utmost purity. 1884 Knicnt Dict. Alech, 
eA ita 634 /2 To *nickel-plate all pontys and molds for glass. 
making. 1875 Ure'’s Dict. Arts 11. 221 The veteran *nickel- 
plater of the states. /6fa’. 220 It is only within the last few 
years that *nickel-plating has been brought prominently 
Into notice. 1858 Homans Cyc/. Contmt. 1443/2 Mineralogists, 
chemists, and *nickel-workers. 

b. Attrib. in names of natural or artificial com- 


pounds containing nickel, as xickel chloride, 


NICKER. 


nilrate, ore, pyrites, regulus, salt, sulphates 
nickel-bloom = ANNABERGITE; nickel bronze 
(see quot.); nickel glance = GERSDORFFITE; 
nickel green = ANNABERGITE ; nickel gymnite, 
a gymnite in which part of the magnesium is re- 
placed by nickel; nickel ochre = ANNABERGITE ; 
nickel silver, an alloy similar to German silver; 
nickel steel, an alloy of iron with nickel. 

1861 Bristow Gloss. Jin. 258 *Nickel-bloom. 1884 
Kxicut Dict, Meck. Suppl. 634/1 The pure metal is mixed 
with various proportions of copper, zinc, and tin, forming 
*nickel bronze. 1868 Howes’ Chen. ed. 10) 464 *Nickel 
Chloride. . is easily prepared by dissolving oxide or carbonate 
of nickel in hydrochloric acid. 1836 T. THomson A/iz., 
Geol., etc. 1. 529 Sulpho-Arsenide of Nickel, *Nickel glance. 
1837 Dana Syst. Min. 245 *Nickel Green. Niccolus prasi- 
nus, Colora fine apple-green. 1853 Amer. ral. Sct. Ser. a. 
XVI. 170, I described the mineral in 1851, under the name 
*Nickelgymnite. 1796 Kirwan E/eu, Jin. (ed. 2) I. 283 
*Nickel Ochre and Vitriol of Nickel. 186: Bristow G/oss. 
Min, 258 Nickel Ochre. .occurs massive, earthy and friable. 
1836 T. Tuomson .V/in., Geo/., etc., I. 523 ‘Lhe species of 
*nickel ores hitherto observed, amount only to eight. 1837 
Dana Syst. M22. 399 Copper nickel. Prismatic *Nickel 
Pyrites, 1855 Orr's Circ. Sci., Geol, etc. 497 Millerite. 
Sulphuret of Nickel. Nickel Pyrites. 1797 Eucycl. Brit. 
(ed, 3) XII. 133/1 There is no copper, but a “nickel regulus 
is produced. 1852 Fownrs Chem. (ed. 4) 342 ‘Ihe artificial 
- product, called sfezss,.. may be employed as a source of the 
*nickel salts. 1860 A’night's Eng. Cycl., arts s Sct. V.s.v., 
Nickel .. is extensively used in the manufacture of the so- 
called *nickel-silver. 1862 Chambers’s Encycl. 1V. 713/2 
Britannia metal, and nickel silver, which are used as sub- 
stitutes for the true German silver. 1884 Knicut Dict. Mech. 
Suppl. 634/2 ".Vickel Stee/. 1895 Daily News 14 Nov. 6/5 
The nickel-steel gun forgings made..in Pennsylvania 1868 
Fownes’ Chem, (ed. 10) 465 * Nickel Sulphate ., is the most 
important of the nickel salts. ; : 

Hence Nitckel v. /rans., to coat with nickel. 
Ni‘ckelic a., pertaining to, or containing, nickel. 
Ni:ckeli-ferous a., containing or yielding 
nickel. Witckeline 54. = NiccoLiTE; a@., con- 
sisting of nickel. Ni-ckeling, the process of 
coating with nickel. Nitekelite = NiccoLiTeE. 
Ni:ckeliza‘tion, the process of nickelizing. 
Ni-ckelize wv. ¢frans., to coat with nickel. 
Ni-ckelled ///. a., coated with nickel. WNi‘ckel- 
ous @., containing nickel. 

« 1875 in Knight Dict. Weck. 1526/1 It being far easier 
to gild, plate, or copper an article than to *nickel it. 
1828-32 WeBSTER S. v., The *nickelic acid is a saturated 
combination of nickel and oxygen. 1821 R. Jameson A/an, 
Min. 327 *Nickeliferous Grey Antimony. 1851 AsHBURNER 
tr. Reichenbach's Dynamics 594 Containing a great inter- 
mixture of this metallic nickeliferous iron. 1786 Aikin tr. 
Beanmés Man. Chem, 122 note, The ingredients which are 
usually separated from the *nickelline ores. 1796 Kirwan 
Elem. Min, ed. 2) U1. 444 A solution of Sal Ammoniac would 
take up the nickeline part and leave the Cobaltic. 1835 
Suerarp Min. 11. 83 Nickeline (Copper-Nickel), 1888 A/71, 
Mag. VII. 200 A few pieces of cupper-nickel (nickeline) 
were obiained. 1875 Knicut Vict. Mech. 1526/1 * Nickel- 
ing. 1884 Hiccs .Vagn. ¢ Dyn. Electr. Machines 203 
Gilding, silvering, nickéling and tinning have become so 
universal. we Encycl. Brit, (ed, 9) XVI. 392 *Nickelite 
(Copper Nickel). 1857 Chad. Frni. VIII. 224 We have 
recently experimented upon the subject of *mickelisation. 
1872 F.G. Tuomas Dis. omen ied, 3) 349 The clamp..may 
be made..of *nickelized steel. 1885 Sacaar 30 Mar, 1272/2, 
s2in. (bicycle],..*uickelled, ball pedals. 1894 Oxting (U.S.) 
XXIV. 132/2 Two of the nickeled hinges on my valise had 
been twistedoff. 1880 Lidr. Univ. Knowl, V1. 511 Using a 
solution of *nickelous sulphate. 1899 Nature 20 Apr. 595/x 
Complete analyses of nickelous bromide and cobaltous 
bromide were undertaken. 

Ni-cker, s¢.! Ods. exc. arch. Forms: 1 (9) 
nicor, 3-4 niker, 4 nyker, 5 nycker, nykyr, 
6 nicre, g nicer, nicker, [OE. xvzcor, nicer-, 
nic(o)r-,=MDu. and MLG. nicker, necker (Du. 
ntkker), ON. nykr (Icel. nykur, Norw. ny, 
Da. nék, Sw. neck) masc.:—OTeut. *2hkwis-, 
*nikus-, also represented by OHG. nichus, 
nih(h)us masc. (glossing ‘crocodillus’; MHG. 
niches, nickes, G. nix), and nicchessa fem. (MHG. 
-nixe, G. nixe): see Nix and Nixy. The root 
*nig- may be identical with *zg”- in Gr. vitew, 
virrew, Skr. xt/- to wash,} 

1. An imaginary being supposed to live in the 
water ; a water-demon, kelpie, river-horse (t+ hip- 
popotamus); also in ME., a siren or mermaid. 

Beowulf 422 Par ic..on ydum slog niceras nihtes. 971 
Blicki. Hom, 209 Under bam stane was niccra eardung. 
{bid. 211 Ponne sewitan ba saula nider..& him onfengon da 
nicras. ¢ 1000 in Cockayne Nurrut. (1861) 11 Sona bas de 
hie inna waron swa watron pa nicoras Zearwe. ¢ 1205 Lay, 
21747 Pat water is unimete brade; nikeres per badied inne. 


' €1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 1447 Per fond bey 


Nykeres (F. sevaines) pat myry song, Out of be weye to 
turne hem wrong. 1340 Ayeudé. 61 Pise byeb pe tuo nykeren 
pet we uyndeb in bokes of kende of bestes. Vor hy byeb a 
ssewynge of be ze, pet me klepep nykeren, pet habbeb bodyes 
of wyfman and tayl of uisssse. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 356/2 
Nykyr, Sirveve. 1568 WitnHats Lict.g aft A nicre, ve- 
Inora, echeucis. ; 

1834 Fraser's Mag. X. 54 The Anglo-Saxons did not cease 
to believe in the existence..of the elves and the nicers. 
1853 Kincstey Hyfatia xii, ‘ What is a nicor, Agilmund? 
‘4 sea-devil who eats sailors. 1892 Brooke 4arly Eng. 
Lit, 1. iii. 59 The nickers lie there on the sloping rocks of 
the ness, monsters that at mid-day go out into the open sea. 

+2. [From Du. xikker.] A demon a oe Obs. 

=2 


NICKER. 


1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb,) 100 Alas ine growleth of 
thyse fowle nyckers, come they out of helle 7 

Nicker, 5/.2. [f. Nick v.2, in various senses. ] 

tt 1. One who cheats at play. Ods. vare. 

3669 (¢/t/v) The Nicker nicked; or, the Cheats of Gaming 
discovered. 1714 ‘I’. Lucas Lives Gamesters 203 Call’d by 
the Nickers and Sharpers little Dick-Fisher. 

+2. One who fits a thing neatly. Ods. rare —. 

1676 Marvett A/7, Sutirke Kb, Vet 1 am not neither one 
of the most credulous nickers or applyers of natural events 
to humain transactions, 

3. One who hits in throwing; applied sfec. in 
the early part of the 18th cent. to disorderly 
youths who made a practice of breaking windows 
by throwing coppers at them. 

1716 Gay 7rivia ul. 323 His scatter’d Pence the flying 
Nicker flings, And with the Copper Show’r the Casement 
rings. 3849 Macautay //fst, Lng. iit. 1. 361 At a later 
period arose the Nicker, the Hawcubite, and the yet more 
dreaded name of Mohawk. 1886 Miss Bravpvox Afohawhs 
ix, The Flying Post described how the Nickers had broken 
all Mr. Topsparkle’s windows with halfpence. 

4. One who, or that which, nicks or cuts. 


a. One who nicks horses’ tails. 

1810 Sporting Alag. XX XV.263 Vhe defendant's witnesses, 
whom Mr. Serjeant Pell..described as croppers, dockers, 
nickers and trimmers. 

b. That part of a centre-bit which cuts the 
circle of the hole made by the tool. 

1846 Hovtzaperet Turning 11.541 A thin shearing point 
or nicker, that cuts through the fibres like the point of a 
knife. 1865 Rouwtledge's Mag. for Boys June 353 The nicker 
leads or prepares the way for the cutter throughout the 
entire depth of the hole. 

ce. Zelegr. A recording apparatus which makes 
nicks in a strip of paper. 

1871 Eeho 2 Feb., Professor Morse's printing nickers and 
embossers. 

Ni-cker, 53.3 Also 7 nickar. [Perh. f. as 
prec., but cf. Knicker 1] 

I. =Kyicker! 1, Also f/. asa game. 

1675 Durrrtt Wock Tempest iv. i, Now 1 can’t teach my 
Wife to play Nickers. 1696 (see Nickar). 1727 Bover Dict. 
Royal 1, Marbles (round fine clay Nickers for Children to 
play withal), 1847 Hattiwett, Nickes..(2) a little ball of 
clay or earth baked hard and oiled over for boys to play at 
nickers. 1893 J. Inctis Oor aru Folk xii. (1894) 94 Every 
Loy prided himself on having a favourite nicker. 

=Kyicker! 2, 

1888 4 dvance (Chicago) 27 Dec., What'sa nicker? §A flat 
thick piece of lead..which you throw down at the buttons". 
1889 A. T. Pask Eyes Thames 119 The leaden ‘nicker’ ts 
produced from the trousers pocket. 

Ni-cker, 5.4, variant of Nickar. 

1750 G. Hucues Barbados 195 The Horse-Nicker is a 
small groveling tree, growing chiefly in a loose, imarly, or 
sandy soil. 1866 /reas. Lot. 5536/1 The seeds..are called 
Nicker nuts or Bonduc nuts. 

Ni-cker, 54.5 Sc. and orth. dial, [f. the vb.] 
A neigh ; also, a laugh, a snigger. 

21991 Lochmabenx Harper xiii. in Child Ballads 1V. 19/2 
His mare’s away to Lochmaben, Wi’ mony a nicker and 
mony a sneer. 1834 in Sharp Lrshoprick Garl. 42 Seuiia 
up a greater nicker and a whinney. 1883 CLELAND /uch- 
ciel xxvi. 210 She just leugh..an’ syne she gae the ither 
nicker, 

Ni‘cker, v7. Chiefly Sc. and 20rth. dial. [Imi- 
tative: cf. NEIGHER v. and NICHER v.] 

1. tztr. To neigh. 

@1774 Fercusson Hadllowfair Poems (1821) 118 The 
Cuissers prance and nicker, An’ owre the ley-rig scud. 1820 
Scott Monast, xxxiii, Mounted on nags that nicker at the 
clash of a sword. 1899 STEVENSON 7yav. Cevennes (1886) 
21 This other donkey..and Modestine met, nickering for 
joy. 1880 L. Waxtace Ben-Hur v. ii, One [horse)..nickered 
low and gladly at sight of him. 

2. To laugh loudly or shrilly. Also ¢razs. 

1819 W. Tennant Pafistry Storm'd (1827) 22 He nicker't 
sic a lang gaflaw. 1829 Hocc Shep. Cal. 1. 329 She was 
sae glad that she fell a-nickering. 1853 in Rohson Bards 
of Tyne 234 The keel-bullies nick'rd, hut on Mally toddled. 

Hence Ni-ckering v7, sd, 

1881 K. Bunn in Contemp. Rev. XL. 199 With shrill 
nickering. .the stallicn ran..toward» the lake. 

Wickerbocker, var. of KNICKERBOCKER. 

Ni-cker-tree. (See Nickar and Nicken 56.4] 

= Bonpvue, 


1707 SLOANE Yamaica (1725) 11. 40 Nicker Tree. It 
grows among shrubs in the Savannas everywhere. 1750 
G. Hucues Barba los 118 Vhe Black Nicker-Tree. ‘his 


grows to be a large tree covered witb a Lark of a greyish 
white. 1838 Econ. Veget. 79 Some nuts and seeds are ex- 
quisitely polished, and of the most beautiful enamel, as those 
of..the bonduc, or nicker-tree. 1849 Batrour A/au. Bot. 
$851 The bark of Gutlandina Boudic, the Nicker-tree, is 
bitter, tonic, and its seeds are said to be emetic. 

+ Nickery. 0s. rare. A nickname. 

1823 ‘J. Bex ’ Dict. Turf s.v. Nick, Nickeries are the 
same [as nicknames] applied to actions and things. 1824 
Mist, Gambling . 37 This man, or this sharper, lived to a 
great age, little respected, under the nickery of ‘Old Q.’ 

Ni-ckety-no‘ck, a/v. [Imitative.] Witha 
clicking and knocking sound. 

1812 H. & J. Ssitn Kez. Addr. Rebuilding (1873) 63 
His head, as he tumbled, went nickety-nock, Like a pebble 


in Carishrook well. 
Nickey (niki). [Of obscure origin.] A kind 
of boat with a Itg-sail, used in the Isle of Man. 
1383 Fishertes Exhib. Catal. (ed. 4) 132 This rig is 
rapidly superseding the class of boat for many years used 
in the Isle of Man, known as ‘ Nickeys’, or lug sail boats, 


132 


1894 Hatt Caine A/an.cman 358 A Dandie. .being smaller 
than a Nickey, and of yaw! rig. ; 

+ Nick-fidge. O65. xarc—'. [Of obscure origin. ] 
App., the person taken to task. 

1608 H, Craruam Exv0n7r Left land A iv, As for the 
Male-content, 1 make him the Nicke-fidge here, as 1 did the 
Ilyer in the former [dialogue]. 

+ Nick-hole, obs. var. of Hickwau.. 

Swainson gives niche as a Notts form of the word. 

1547 Satessury H’clsh Dict., Nasee yddrickhin, ederyn, 
a nycke hole. 

Nicking (ni-kin), 747. sd. [f. Nick v.2 + -InG1,] 

1. The action of notching or cutting. 

x51 Turner //erba/i. B vijb, The milky humour, that 
commeth out of y< herbe, by scotching or nyckyng. 161% 
Coter., Creneure, a iagging, nicking, notching. 1828 Moir 
Manste Wanch xxiii, Baking and brewing—nicking of 
geese’s craigs—hacking the necks of dead chickens, 1837 
Cizil Eng. & Arch. Frul. 1. 72/1 The method of cutting 
this stone into sizes is by what the quarrymen call ‘nicking’. 
A line is drawn across the stone with a chisel fetc.]. 1903 
Brit. Met. Frul. No. 2205. 848 The ‘nicking’ of the 
stricture was followed by a large enema. 

b. spec. in /arrtery (see Nick v.2 3), 

1753 J. Bantiet Geatl. Farriery 309 efore we describe 
the operation of Nicking, it may be necessary to enquire 
how the effect of it..is brought about. 1815 Sforting Alag, 
XLVI. 115 His condenination of cropping and nicking. 
1896 Daily News 14 Feb. 5/3 Nicking 1s a process sup. 
pleniental to what is known as ‘ docking’. 

e, A notch or indentation; a cutting or set of 
cuts. (See also quot. 1881.) 

1844 H. Sternuns Bh. Maru M11. 1277 The nicking should 
extend all the way from the shoulder-top to the tail. 1881 
Raymonp A/ining Gloss., Nicking, the cutting made by the 
hewer at the side of the face. ickings is the small coal 
produced in making the nicking. 1898 H. G, Hutcuinson 
Golf (ed. 6) 69 ‘Vhe first gutta-percha balls were made 
smooth, without any of tbe ‘nicking’ which we now see 
upon them. 

t+ 2. The practice of fraudulently diminishing the 
capacity of a beer-can. OJs. vare. 

1628 Robin Goodf.llow (Percy Soc.) 29 There was a tapster, 
that with his pots smalnesse.. had got a good summe of 
money together. This nicking of the pots lie would never 
leave. ¢ 1636 London Chanticleers v, he slight of nicking 
and frothing he scornes as too common. 

3. The action of hitting (upon) or striking. 

1668 Drypen Dram. Poesy Ess. (ed. Ker) 1. 92 ‘Vhis nick- 
ing of him who spoke before both in sound and measure is 
so great an happiness. 1687 A. Lovetctr. Bergerac’s Com. 
/Tist. 4 Gecause of the nicking of the time so patly. 1899 
A. & Q. oth Ser. 111, 185/1 There was ‘nicking’, when one 
player's button touched anotber after rebounding from the 
wall when ‘ hanged.’ 

4. attrib., as nicking board, buddle, trunk (for 
washing ores); aching engine, file, saw, tool (for 
cutting the nick in screw-heads); 2fcking knife, 
machine (for horses’ tails); 2¢cking-process. 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 751 Alongside of this channel there 
is a slighily inclined plank, called *nicking board. /d712., 
The “nicking buddle 1s analogous to the tables called do. 
mantes or gumelles hy the French miners. 183: Hottanp 
Manuf. Metal 1, 205 The pacha of Egypt obtained trom 
this country..six *nicking, and six cutting engines, 1875 
Knicut Dict. Mech, 1526/2 *Nicking-file. 1816 in Blaine 
Veter. Art (ed. 2) 665 *Nicking knives, with Lines and 
brass Pullies. 1753 J. BartLet Gentl. Farriery 331 
Directions for the Application of tbe *Nicking Machine. 
1875 Lower Eng. Surnames (ed, 4) Il. App. 176 A 
Christian name unsusceptible of the *nicking or abbreviat- 
ing process. 1884 Knicut Dict. Afech. Suppl. 634/2 *Nick- 
ing Saw, 1875 — Dict. Alech. 2067/2 The hlank..is pre- 
sented to the shaving tool, and then..fed to the *nicking 
tool. /b%d. 1526/2 *Nicking-trunk, 

+ Ni-cking, s3,2 Oés. (A doubtful form; see 
INKLING.) 

a 1400-50 Ale.rander 2968 (D.), Pis gouernour of grece.. 
Harde a nyckyng [4.a nyngkiltng) of hys name & natys 
hym to ryse. 

Ni‘cking, f//. a. [f. Nick v.2+-1»e2,] That 
nicks, in various senses of the vb. 

1598 Marston Sco, Mrd/ante i, ix. 218 O what a tricksie 
lerned nicking strain Is this applauded, senselesse, modern 
vain! 1631 Weever Ane, uneral Mon. 208 The same 
Authour in another place..hath these nicking Hexameters. 
1bid. 622 ‘Vhese nicking, nice, allusive verses. 1674 N. 
Fatrrax Bulk. § Sele. To Rdr., Perhaps if we slip this tide, 
we shall never come again at such a nicking one. a@ 1734 
Nortu Zaam, un, iv. § 40 (1740) 250 11 might have proved 
a nicking Evidence against him. 

Nick-nack, variant of KNICK-KNACK. 

a 1692 Pottexren Disc, Trade (1697) 93 Toys and Nick- 
nacks, to a very great value. 17124-1836 [see Kick-KNack 
28). 185: Hucues Jom Brown at Oxf, xiii, There was 
an elegance in the arrangement of all the nick-nacks and 
Ornaments. 1889 J. K. Jerome /dle Yhoughts 131 All 
your little nick-nacks spread around you, 

Wick-nackatory : see KNICK-KNACKATORY. 

Wick-nacket : see KNICK-KNACKET. 

1820 Scott A do¢ xix, This comes of carrying Popish nick- 
nackets about you. é 

Wick-nackitarian, -nacky: see KNick-. 

Nickname (ni‘kn@m), sd. Also 5 neke-, 
6-7 nicke-, 6 nyck(e-, 7 nic-. [Later form of 
EKE-NAME: see N 3.] A namc or appellation 
added to, or substituted for, the proper name of a 
person, place, ctc., usually gtven in ridicule or 
pleasantry. 

¢3440 Promp. Parv. 4352/2 Neke name, or eke name, 
agnomen, 1530 Patscr. 248/1 Nyckename, Jrocguart. 
1532 More Confit. Tindale Wks. 378, 1 shoulde here call 


NICKNAMER. 


Tindall by another name:..it were no nyck name at all. 
1567 HARMAN Caveat (1869) 77 Men haue geuen all these 
nycke names to the places aboue sayde. 1617 Morvsox 
/tin, wu. 63 James Fuz-thomas,.was by a nicke-name called 
the Suggon Idarle. 1674 R, Govrrey /uz. & Ab. Physic 
138 Yee Independents, or yee Anabaptists, or yee Quakers, 
(which are all but Nick names), 1710 Appison 7at/er No, 
226 P4 He unfortunately got the Nickname of the Squeaking 
Doctor. 1789 Brann Newcastle 11. 313 uote, Very impro- 
perly called cappers, a nick-name by which they are styled 
in some printed poll-books. 1806-7 J. DexrsroKkp Afiseries 
flum. Life (1826) vi. 118 A name for a stage coach which 
beats..every other English uick-name out of the field. 1849 
Macautay Hist. eng. i. 1.15 His own countrymen called 
him by a Saxon nickuaine. 1874 Bernann Aly Time xxii. 
201 He had an absurd nickname for every boy in the house. 

Comb. 1888 Spectator 18 Feb, 239 ‘2 Disraeli, senior, is an 
inexhaustible nickname-maker. 

b. A familiar form of a Christian name. 

1605 CampEeNn Rem, 114 From Nicknames or Nursenames, 
came these.. Bill for William, Clem for Clement. 1837 
Dickens /’ichw. xvi, A wery good uame it (se. Jub] is; only 
one, I know, that ain't got a nickname to it. 

Ilence Nitcknameless a., having no nickname. 

1894 J. Menzies Our Vown xi. 115 John O'Meara, a nick- 
nameless nattve of the Emerald Isle. 


Nickname, v. [f. the sb.] 
1. ¢rans. To call by an incorrect or improper 


name; to misname. 

1536 Rem. Sedition 2 Acertayne commune welth.. whiche 
if we Laptyse righte and not nycke name it, we must nedes 
calla comon wo. 1580 Lurton Sizgt/a 53 Are they called 
good men with you, that are stoute fighters ?.. Then surely 
they nickname thein, unlesse evil be good. 1602 SHaks. 
lam, ui. i. 15% You lispe, and nickname Gods creatures. 
1655 GuRNALL Chr. in Arm, 1. 26 When we leave out this 
syllable All, we nick-namte God, and call him by his crea- 
tures’name. 1680 HicxerRinoiLe Curse ye Aferos 5 It is (so) 
styled in this ‘I'ext by the Spirit of God that Nick-names 
nothing. 187 Coterivcr Biog. Lit. (Bohn) 117 ‘hat com- 
pendious philosophy, which..contrives a theory of spirit by 
nicknaming matier. 1871 Earte Philol. Eng. Tongue (1880) 
§ 107 The French and Germans have named tbe vowels, 
but the English have nick-named them. 

b. With complement. Also with as, so. 

1548 Turner Names /lerbes D iij b, Isatis, in english 
wad, & not Ode as some corrupters of the englishe tonge do 
nikename it. 1599 Lroughton's Let, vii. 23 Which..the 
Apostle (calls). .wevdwruporv yowouv knowledge sonicknamed. 
1621 Quartes Div. Pocus, Esther (1638) 117 Divine direc- 
tions, Which oft (unseen through dulnesse of the mind) 
We nick-name Chance. 1656 G. Cottier Ansz, 15 Quest. 
25 Publick sacramental examination is nick-nanied private 
popish confession. 1775 Romans //orida App. 72 You will 
see. .a watch-house (nick-named a fort), 1813 SHELLEY Q. 
Afaé in. 32 ‘The fool Whom courtiers nickname monarch. 
1824 Byron ¥uan xy. xix, Witb no great care for what is 
nicknamed glory. 

+c. ‘Io mention by mistake; to assert wrongly 
Zo be something. Obs. rare. 

1588 Suaks. LZ. LZ. L. Vv. ti. 349 Avng. The vertue of your 
eie must breake my oth. Q. You nick-name vertue: vice 
you should haue spoke. 1665 Manvey Gro¢ius’ Low C, 
Wars 548 For preventing Princes of that sort of Dominion, 
which is nicknamed to be Power given them by Heaven, 

2. To give a nickname to (one); to call by a 
nickname. 

1567-9 Jewel. Def Afpol. (1611) zo S. Hierome. .nick- 
naineth S. Ambrose, sometimes calling him Coruus, some- 
times Cornicula. 1589 R. Harvey Plarn Perc. (1590) 8, | 
will nicke-name no bodie: 1 am none of these tuft mockadoo 
mnak-a-dooes, 1638 Sir ‘I. HeRveERT 77 av, (ed. 2) 162 The 
Gowers that people it; nick-nam’d from their Idolatry. 
1700 Astry tr. Saavedra-/axardo |. 116 Alphonso, who 
was Nick-named from his broken Hands. 1856 Kane Arct. 
Expl. 1. xxix. 383 ‘Vhey nicknamed and adopted all of us as 
memhers of their fraternity. , 

b. With complement. Also with as, so. 

1577 Stanyvuursr Descr. (red. i. in Holinshed (1587) 9/2 
Whoso surpasseth others either in cauilling sophistrie. or 
subtile philosophie, is forihwith nicke named a Duns. 1610 
Hotianp Camden's Brit. 1.255 marg., Nick-named John 
Lack-land. 1656 Heviin Zatraneus Vapulaus 227 Vhe 
Litternesse of his Style against those poor men whom he so 
nick-nameth. 1728 MoRGAN 4 /géers IIL. iv. 264 A notable 
Turkish Corsair, by the Spaniards nick-named Cacha- 
Diablo, i.e. Drub-Devil. 1760 Westey IVs, (1872) X11], 
388 Tbey were soon nicknamed Methodists. 1825 Benruam 
Ration. Reward 41 You shall not be nicknamed projectors 
by the idle and the incapable. 1849 Macautay //ist. Exg. 
viii. 11, 281 The satirists of the age nicknamed him Lord 
Allpride. 1894 J. I. FowLer Adamanan Introd. 42 Vhe 
Roman party nicknamed it Simon Magus’s tonsure. 

Hence Nicknamed ///. a., Ni-cknaming vé/. 
sb. Also Nitcknameable a., that can be nick- 
named, Nicknamee’, one to whom a nickname 
is given. . 

1618 Six S. D’Ewes A utobiog. (1845) 1. 120 Tbe common 
nick-naming and scoffing at religion. 1664 H. More A/ys¢. 
/nig. xiv, 161 The nick-naming of the true Christians by 
the odious ‘litle of Hereticks. 1677 W. Hucues Alan of 
Sin 1. v. 98 Come, ye .. Heathens, and learn Idolatry from 
those Nick-nam’d Christians. 1794 C. Vicor Female 
Jockey Club p. xxxv, Half a dozen Irish Chairmen. .drove 
this nicknamed heaven-born Minister before thent. 1888 
Spectator 18 Feb. 239/2 No matter how obscure the nick- 
namer and nicknamee may he. 1898 L. SterHen Sted. 
Biogr. \1.iv. 144 A man who is ‘nicknameable’ must be 
a good fellow, 

Nicknamer (niknZimai), [f. prec. + -ERn1.] 

+1. The rhetorical figure Prosonomasia. Ods. rare. 

1589 Puttennam Eng. J’oeste wi. xix.(Arb.) 212 Ye have 
a figure by which ye play with a couple of words or names 
much resembling, and because the one seemes to answere 
th’other by manner of illusion, and doth, as it were, nick 
him, 1 call him the Nicknamer. 


NICK-NINNY. 


2. One who nicknames another person or thing. 

1868 A. Smitn Last Leaves 172 The nicknamed and the 
nicknamer sleep in the same forgetfulness. 1894 Huxtey 
in Life (1g00) II. xxii. 385 The nicknamer of genius called 
this brand of genius ‘pig philosuphy’. 

+ Nick-ninny. slang. Obs. (See quot.) 

ar1joo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Nick-ninny, an empty 
Fellow, a meer Cod’s Head. 

+ Nick-pot. O¢s. rare. [f. Nick v.27] a. An 
innkeeper or tapster. b. A fraudulent beer-pot. 

1602 Row taxos Greenes Ghost (1860) 31 A necessarie 
caueat for victuallers and nickpots, how to beware of such 
insinuating companions, 1624 Skelton'’s Ghost 19 in S.'s 
Wks. 1843 II. 155 Our pots were full quarted, We were not 
thus thwarted With froth-canne and nick-pot. 

Nick-stick. Now rare or Obs. [f. Nick v.] 
A tally, a reckoning-stick. 

1695 in Lraus. Antig. Soc. Scot. (1792) 1. 558 You are to 
advert to keep an exact nickstick between you and the 
coalyier, of the number of deals of coals received in. 1816 
Scorr Antig. xv. note, Each family had its own nick-stick, 
and for each loaf as delivered a notch was made on the 
stick, 1843 J. Batcantine Caberlunzie (1875) 170 With her 
the baker required to keep no nickstick, the butcher nu 
chalk-board. 

transf, 1872, Ecccestoxe (tite) The Weardale Nick- 
Stick. containing Floods, Thunderstorms, High Winds. 

+ Nick-time, Oés. rare—'. The nick of time. 

1650 \. B. Wutat, Polemo 16 In troth nut too early, for it 
was in the nick-time. 

+Ni-ckum. s/ang. Obs. (See quot.) 

In mod. Se. dial. wicknut is used in the sense of ‘ wag, mis- 
chievous or tricky person’: see Eng. Dial. Dict. 

arjoo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Nickum, a Sharper; also 
a Rooking Ale-house or Innkeeper,..or any Retailer. 

Nickum-poop, obs. var. of Nrncomeoop. 

Nicky. dia/. Also nickee. (See quots.) 
1854 Jrul. R. Agric. Soc. XV. wt. 414 The infertor [wood] 
going in sale faggots, bush faggots, and nickees, or small 
faggots used in lighting fires. 1882 W. Darxes in acm. 
Wag. Mar. 418 When be wanted to chop up some small 
wood fur nickies, as we call them in the West—some little 
bundles of wood for lighting fires. 7 

Nicnac, Nicname, obs. ff. KNIcK-KNACK, 
NICKNAME. 

+ Nicode'mical, ¢. O¢:. rare—'. [f. the 
name of .Vicodemus, the Jewish ruler who came 
to Jesus by night (John iii. 1, etc.).] Character- 
istic of Nicodemus; of a litcral type (cf. John iii. 
4). So + Nicode-mically a/v., in a literal sense, 
+ Nicode-mite, onc who resembles Nicodemus ; 
a secret or timid adherent. + Nicode-mize v., to 
act or reason like Nicodemus. Ods. 

1642 J. Earon //oney-c. Free Fnstif. 46 They fall a 
wrangling with *Nicodemicall conclustons. 1647 “rare 
Comm, Afatt. xviii. 3 How absurd was that Anabaptist 
Aurifaber, who understanding this text *Nicodemically.. 
stirreth up the people..to carry themselves childishly. 1585 
Frtnerston tr. Calvin on Acts xxt 26 False *Nicodemites 
..goe about to colour their treacherous dissimulation. 1637 
Gittesme Eng. Pop. Cerem. Ep. Az b, The lapped Nico- 
demite, holdes rt enough to yeeld some secret assent to the 
trueth. 1691 Laxter Nat. Ch. xv. 70 ‘They will but be 
Nicodemites, and not venture on danger ordifficulty. 1624 
Darcie Birth of Lleresies xxt. 98 Did he determin we 
should hereby Capernize & *Nicodemize, to enquire, or 
make doubt of Gods power? 

+ Ni‘col!., 06s. rare. [var. of Nicken; cf. 
the spelling Auffer-nico/ in J. Hill Fossils (1748) 
625, and copper-nicol (1728) s.v, Coprer sb.l 12.) 
Nickel-green, annabergite. 

1753 Cuampenrs Cycl. Supp., -Vicol,..a word used by the 
miners in Germany to express a greenish crust, covering 
several of the species of marcasites and cobalt. 

Nicol 2 (nik6l). Of¢. [The name of the in- 
ventor, William A%co/ of Edinburgh (died 1851).) 
A prism of Iceland spar, so constructed as to 
transmit only the extraordinary ray of doubly re- 
fracted light. (Also freq. called Nicol’s prism.) 

1875 Tynpau. //eal xv. (ed. 5) 517 The construction of the 
Nicol is such that it permits to pass through it vibrations 
which are eaecuted tn a certain determinate direction, and 
these only. 1878 Lockyer Sfargazing 448 If two Nicols 
are used instead of two simple crystals. 

Nicolaitan (nikdlclitan), sé. and a. Also 
7 Nich-, 6,9-ane. [f. as next +-an.] 

A. sé. A member of an early Christian party 
or sect mentioned in Rev. ii. 6, 15, the precise 
nature of which is uncertain. 

1526 Tixpace Rev. ii. 6 Butt this thou haste because thou 
hated the dedes off the Nicolaitans. 1546 Bate £ue. 
Votaries t. (1560) 64h, Cajled there uf them the heresy of 
Nicolaitanes. 1604 R. Caworey Sable Alph., Nicholattan, 
an heretike, like Nicholas. who held that wiues should bee 
cummon to all alike. 1655 Baxter Quaker's Catech. Pref. 
ij b, The Nicolaitans and the rest of the Gnosticks. 1702 
Ecuarp Eecd. Hist. (1710) 406 There appeared another sort 
of hereticks called the Niculaitans,..a horrid brutish sect. 
1831-3 E. Burton Fecé. //ist. xii. (1845) 274 There were 
some Gnostics who did not scruple to eat things sacrificed 
unto idols: and these men were then known by the nanie 
of Nicolaitans, 18$1 Trencu Comat, Fp. Churches Asia 83 
The Nicolaitans as we have seen are the Balaamites. 

B. adj. Held by the Nicolaitans. 

1874 J. H. Biuntr Dict. Sects 373 It may be concluded 
that the Nicolaitane doctrine was a doctrine of libertinism 
in religious rites. 

Hence Nicola‘itanism. 

1882-3 Scuarr Encycl, Relig. Anowdl. 11.1655 Vhe simi- 
larity uf Nicolaitanism and the Antinomianism of Corinth. 
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+ Nicolaite. Os. rare. Forms: 4-3 Nychol-, 
6 Nichol-. fad. Gr. NixoAairns (Kev. ii. 6), 
f. the personal name NixdAaos.] = prec. 

1382 Wycitr Xez. ii. 6 But thou hast this good thing, for 
thou hatedist the dedes of Nycholaytis. ¢ 1449 Prcock 
Kepr. Vv. iti, 497 Also the sect of Nycholaitis, which helderr 
that weddid men_my3ten chaunge to gidere her wyues. 
158 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad, 1. 463 The Nicho- 
laites revived the same error in the primitive church. 

Hence + Nicolaitism. Ofs. rare—'. 

1669 H. More £xf.7 Fist. iii. 42 This is allowed the 
Ephesine Church,..that they are free from Nicolaitism. 

| Niccolo. Also niccolo. [ad. It. x2¢colo, 
aphetic for *onzccolo, a diminutive from L. onxyx.] 
(See quot. 1874.) 

1874 H. M. Westrorp A/an. Prec. Stoues 104 The variety 
of onyx known as nicolo, consisting of a layer of a bluish 
tint over black. 1894 Ciuncn in Smiles Life Wedgzoad 
xiv. 152 Antique gem» cut in onyx and niccolo. 1899 Daily 
sews 29 June 6/7 An antique gent representing a bust. .of 
Omphale, cut in a double nicolo. 

attrib, 1877 W. Joxes Finger-ring 23 One very massive 
{ring] of silver and gold, set with intaglio on nicolo onyx. 
1899 Daily News 29 June 6/7 A nicolo-sardonyx with a fine 
head of Commodius in a cameo. 

Nicor, variant of Nicket 56.1 

|| Nicotia (nikéu-fa). [mod.L., f. s2col- (see 
NIcoTIANA) +-1A 1] 

1. a. Nicotianiu. b. Nicotine. 

1830 Conwace in Sildtman'’s Frui, XVU. 369 The most 
diagnostic property of Nicotia, is perhaps its entering into 
sulution with vegetakle acids, without forming with them 
any crystalline compound. 1857 Mitrer £éew. Chem., Org. 
267 Nicotia [ed. 1862 Nicotylia] appears to belong to the 
class of nitrile bases. 1875 H.C. Woop Sheraf. (1879) 363 
When applied directly to the eye, nicotia produces a very 
marked contraction of the pupil. 

2. poet. Tobacco. 

1869 Lowete Ihinter Evening I1ymu vii, Nicotia, dearer 
to the Muse Than all the grape’s bewildering juice. 

+ Nico‘tian, 54.1 Ods. Also 6-7 -ane. [ad. 
F. xécoliane or mod.L. nicoliana (see below).] 
The tobacco-plant. 

1577. FRameton Foy/ul News tt. 42 Thys hearbe is called 
Nicotiane of the name of him that gave the first intelligence 
thereof unto this Realme. 1597 Lyty Il om, fn Moon mM. i, 
Gather me balme and cooling Violets, And of our holly 
hearbe Nicotian. 1607 Watkincton Oft, Glass 105 To 
these I may..ioyn our adulterate Nicotian or Tobacco. 
1672- Grew Anat. Roots uw. § 51 The Aer-Vessels having 
a predominion to keep it from growing deep ; as in Stra- 
monium, Nicotian, Beet, &c. 

Nicotian (nikdu-fian), a. and 56.2 
(sce NICOTIANA) + -IAN.] 

A. adj. Of, or pertaining to, tobacco; arising 
from the use of tobacco. 

1825 Scott Diary in Lokhart (1839) VILL. 118, 1.. 
laid aside the use of the Nicotian weed fur many years. 
1851 HAWTHORNE Suow Zauree, etc. (1879) 287 Heedless of 
the nicotian atmusphere, 1890 Specfator 7 June, Here is 
a fair specimen uf. .light nicotian bumour. 

B. 56.2 1. (See quot.) 

1840 Penny Cyct. XVI. 213/2 A tobacco-camphor, called 
nicolian, or nicotianin, which crystallizes, and is solid at the 
ordinary temperature of the atr. 

2. A tobacco-smoker. 

1872 ©. W. Hotmes Poet Break/..t, v. (1885) 120, [1] have 
been a Nicotian.. more than half my days. 

ll Nicotiana (nikdvfiel'na). Sot. [mod.L. (sc. 
herba), {. the name of Jacques Aco’, French 
ambassador at Lisbon, by whom tobacco was 
introduced into France in 1560.] 

1. The tobacco-plant. Also personificd. 

1600 SurrLet Counirie Farme i. xliv. 281 This herbe is 
called Nicotiana, of the name of an ambassadour which 
brought the first knowledge of it into this realme. 1646 
G. Dantet Poems Wks. (Grosart) I. 51 Come my Nicotiana; 
weele renew Our free delights. 1688 Hotme Armoury it. 
go/t A Tobacco flower..1s called the Nicotiana or Male 
petum, and Holy Hearbe. 1826 Henry Elem. Chem, MM. 
329 The active properties of tobacco (nicotiana), 

2. A genus of plants (chiefly Amcrican) of the 
nightshade family, to which the tobacco-plant 
(N. Tabacunt) belongs. 

1846 Linntey Veget. Kingd. 620 Tobacco..is the foliage 
of various species of Nicotiana. 

Nicotianin (nikoufianin). Chew. Also -ine. 

[f NicoTiax-A+-1n1.] (See quots.) 
a. 1838 T. Tomson Chem. Org. Bodies 498 Of Nicotianin. 
This concrete oily substance exists in tobacco, and gives it 
its characteristic odour, 1860 Anight’s Eng. Cycl., Arts & 
Sei. Vv. 938/1 Nicotianin, or essential oil of tobacco. 1892 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Nicotianin, a,.camphorous bitter substance, 
obtained from the leaf of the tobacco by distillation with 
alkaline solutions. 

8. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 886 Nicotianine is the name of an 
otl recently extracted from the leaves of tobacco, which 
Possesses tbe smell of tobacco smoke, 1871 Nicnots /ire- 
side Chem. 44 A good cigar..should contain a large propor- 
tion of nicotianine. 

Nico'tiant, f//. a. nonce-wd. Smoking. 

1877 Huxcey in Life (1900) [. xxxii. 479 Froude and your- 
self nicotiant. 

Nicotic (nikptik), @ Chem. [f. nicol- (see 
Nicotiana) +-1¢.] Of or pertaining to nicotine. 
Nicotic acid: (see quot. 1860). 

1857 Mays Expos. Lex, 766/2. 1860 Anight's Eng. 
Cych, Arts & Sci. V. 938.1 Micotic acid, a peculiar acid 
allied with oxalic acid, and said to be contained in tobacco 


[f. szcoe- 


NICTITANT. 


{ juice. 1871 Nicnois Fireside Chem. 42 In tobacco it is 
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called nicutic acid. 

Nicotidin(e. Chem. [Cf Nicotine and 
-Ip4,J A substance isomeric with nicotine. 

1890 Torre Dict, Appl. Chen. 1. 334 The isomeric m- 
dipyridy]..boils at 293°, and yields on reduction with tin 
and hydrochloric acid nicotidine. 

Nicotina (nikotsina). Chen. 
NicoTIANA)+-INA.] =next. 

1838 1. Tuomson Chem. Org. Bodies 284 Nicotina ob- 
tained in tbis way has the consistence of honey, an acrid 
taste, and a brown colour, 1840 Penny Cycl. XVI. 213/2 
Nicotina, an alkaloid, which..does not exist at ordinary 
temperatures in a solid form, but in a fluid and volatile 
state, having an oily appearance. 1856 Ure Dict Arts (ed. 
4) [[. 269 From this distillation a quantity of nicotina and 
ammonia will be obtained in the receiver. 

Nicotine (nikon). Also nicotin. [a. F. 
nicoline ; see NICOTIANA and -InE5.] A poisonous 
alkaloid forming the essential principle of tobacco, 
from which it is obtained as an oily liquid. 

a, 1819 J. G. Curtpren Chem. Anal. 290 Nicotin exists in 
the leaves of tobacco. 1826 Henry Adcee. Chem. 11. 329 
Nicotin. This is the principle in which reside the active 
properties of tobacco (nicotiana). 1880 J. W. Lecce Aive 
176 Lhree drops of nicotin in 50 grammes of water..cause 
an immediate but short increase of the bile. 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 886 Nicotine is a peculiar prin- 
ciple, obtainable from the leaves and seeds of tobacco. 1855 
Bain Senses § /nf, uu. ii. § t The volatile alkali, nicotine, 
the element of the snuffs. 1898 Ad/dnéf's Syst. Med. V. 883 
The view that nicotine has amore direct action. 

atirib, 1865 Times 15 :\ug., Oue safe haven where no 
nicotine perfuine intrudes. 1898 Addburt'’s Syst. Med. V. 
888 The pallor..observed in nicotine intoxication, /dicd. 
505 Nicotine poisoning being also excluded. . 

Hence Nicoti‘nean a., produced by the smoking 
of tobacco ; Ni-cotined «., full of tobacco-smoke ; 
Nicoti‘nian a.= NICOTIAN a.; Nicotinic a., of 
or pertaining to nicotine; Ni‘cotinism, a Ciseased 
condition produced by the excessive use of 
tobacco; Ni‘cotinize v. /ravs., to drug or saturate 
with hicotine. 

1873 W. S. Mayo Vever Again xxiv, Lapped in *nicoti- 
nean elysiuin, the incautious worshippers of the weed recline 
in fancied security. 1889 C.C.R. Up for Season 193 A 
fragrance that purely Contrasts with this *nicotined air. 
1879 Cope’s Jobacco Plant July 356/1 ‘he man that..is not 
suoth'd with *Nicotinian herb, 1898 Dasly eis 20 Sept. 
6/3 Thackeray..wrote and sang in nicotinian inood. 1890 
TrHorer Dict. Appl. Chem. 1. 334 The sodiunr salt of this 
acid. .yields 8-pyridy! cyanide, which on hydrolysis forms 
*nicotinic acid. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Wicotinism, chronic 
tobacco poisoning. 1 Allbutt's Syst. Aled, V. 888 The 
less defined changes induced by alcoholism, nicotinism, and 
the like. 1865 Reader t Apr. 374/3 They narcotize, but du 
not “nicotinize, themselves. 1873 W.S. Mayo Never Again 
vi, Lanky, cadaverous,. .nicotimzed young men. 

Nicotism. rare. = NICcoTINIsM. 

1899 Adlbut?'s Syst. Med. V\L. 747 Alcoholisin and nico- 
tism .. and Bright's disease are some of the conditions which 
fall under this head. 

Nicotize (ni-kotaiz), v. [f. Nicor-1ne + -12£.] 
trans. a. To bring zz/oa certain state by smoking 
tobacco. b. To impregnate with nicotine. 

1867 O. W. Hotmes Guardian Angel xxi, He can take 
to the philosophic meerschaum, and nicotise hituself. into 
a kind of buzzing and blurry insensibility. 1890 Spectator 
15 Nov., ‘lo see if his body was really a> salt and as nico- 
tised as the Feejeans used to say. 

Niccotyl. Ciem. [f. Nicor-1ne+-YL.J A 
hydrocarbon found in nicotine. 

1860 Knight's Eng. Cycl., Arts & Sci. V. 938 Ammonia in 
which the three equivalents of hydrogen are replaced by 
the teratomic radical nicoty! 1862 Mitter E/em. Chem., 
Org. (ed. 2) 480 ‘he hydrocarbon nicoty! which it (nicotylia} 
contains being equivalent in function to the 3 atoms of hy- 
drogen in ammonia, 

Hence Nicoty‘lia, nicotine. raze. 

1862 Mitcer Elem. Chem., Org. (ed. 2) 479 Nicotylia is a 
limpid colourless oily liquid, with an extremely: iriitating 
and powerful odour of tobaccu. 

Nicre, obs. f. Nicker sé.) Nicromancer, 
-mancy, obs. ff. NECROMANCER, -MANCY. 

Nictate (nikte't), v.  [f. L. szzc¢at-, ppl. stem 
of z2clare to wink.) zur. Yo wink. Only in zzc- 
laling membrane. see NICTITATE v. 

1691 Ray Creation 1. 35 Vhe Eyes of Man..want the 
seventh Muscle, or the nictating Membrane. 1794 Gentd. 
Afag. UXIV. 1. 648 A particular account uf the Nictating 
Membrane in animals. 1870 Gtttmore tr. /iguier's Rept. 
4 Birds Introd.193 This pupil, or nictating membrane, placed 
at the internal angle of the eye. 

Nictation (niktei-fon). fad. L. wécédtion-em, 
n, of action f. xé¢éére to wink.] The action or 
an act of winking or moving the eyelids. 

1623 CockeraM 1, Viclation, the twinckling of the eye. 
1650 Butwer Authropomet. 71 Much more is their use in 
nictation when we ate awake. 1678 Cupwortu /ufcll. 
Syst. t. ili. § 37 Our Nictations for the most part when we 
are awake. .are performed with very little or no Conscious- 
uess. 1883 Gd. Words 265 Asif aman should set himself 
to regulate or time the nictation of the eyelid. 

Nictitant (niktitint), @ rare. [ad. med.L. 
nictitant-em, pres. pple. of nécté/are: see next.] 
Nictitating. ae 

1826 Kirsy & Se. Entomol. xivi. IV. 287 Nictitant 
Ocellus... When the ocellus includes a lunular spot of a 
different culour. 1835 Kirsy Hal. § Just. nin. Toi 34 
Many reptiles..are furnished with a nictitant membrane 
like birds. 1857 Mayne E.xgos. Lex. 766/2. 


[f. szcot- (see 


NICTITATE. 


Nictitate (niktiteit), v. [f. med.L. szctztae-, 
ppl. stem of xic¢z/are, frequentative of L. xzclare 
to wink: see NicratE v.] infr, Of the eyelids: 
To wink, rare. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 111. 330 In dying people, 
whose eyelids are become torpid and donot nictitate. /dzd. 
395 The eyelids nictitate witb a quiver that is often diffi- 
cult to follow-up. 

Hence Ni'ctitating f//. a., chiefly in 2ctitating 
membrane, a third or inner eyelid present in 
Many animals, serving to protect the eye from 
dust, etc., and to keep it motst. 

1713 Deruam Phys.: Theol. wv. ii. 110 To the Eye-lids, we 
may add another guard afforded the Eyes, of most Quad- 
rupeds, Birds, and Fishes, by the nictitating Membrane. 
1774 Gotpsm. Nat, Hist. (1776) VII. 209 The eye also [of 
the rattlesnake] is furnished with a nictitating membrane, 
that preserves it from dust. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. 
(ed, 4) IIT. 16 In the elephant, oppossum, seal, cat-kind, and 
various other mammals, all birds and all fishes, we find 
a third eyelid or nictitating membrane as it is usually called. 
1899 Al/butt's Syst. Med. V\I1. 39 Clonic spasm of the 
eye-lids.., sometimes spoken of as nictitating spasm. . 

Nictitation (niktit2'-fon). fad. L. type *#2c- 
titalion-em : see NICTITATE v, and -ATION.] Wink- 
tng ; the action or habit of moving the eyelids. 
1784-6 E. Darwin Zoon, (1801) 1. 268 Other catena- 
tions of animal motion are gradually acquired .. by dis- 
agreeable sensations, as in coughing or nictitation, 1831 
Fraser's Mag. W11. 653, I know by that satisfactory nictita- 
tion of your eye that you agree with me. 1899 Ad/butt’s 
Syst. Aled. V\11. 107 There is often a nictitation of tbe lids. 

Nid. vare. [Later form of Nipe, perh. after 
F. 27a@.] A nest (of pheasants). 

1808 Coppett in Friezdsh. Miss Mitford (1882) i. 4r 
The pheasants are all well, botb nids. 1884 CarNecie 
Game Preserving 4 When quitting the ‘nide’ or ‘ nid’, as 
the nest is technically termed, she instinctively scratches 
a covering of leaves or grass over it. 

Nidal (noi-dal), a. rare. 
or pertaining to a nest. 

so Jatt’s Mag. XVII. 165/1 Like brooding halcyons 
calming the angry waters around their sacred nidal circle. 


Nidamental (noidime-ntil), a. [f. L. niada- 
ment-um (see NIDUS) + -AL.] 

L. Zool. Serving as a receptacle for the ova of 
molluscs or other marine animals; forming a 


collection of ova. 

1835-6 Vodds Cyct. Anat. 1. 557/1 The..oviducts have 
laminated glandular terminations, near to which are placed 
two detached nidamental glands. 1851 Woopwarp A/oé- 
Zusca 1. iii, 20 Vhe nidamental ribbon of the doris and eolis 
is attached toa rock, /bid. iv. so The nidamental capsules 
of the cuttle-fish are clustered like grapes. 1877 Huxtey 
Anat. Inv. Anim. viii. 534 The nidamental glands, com- 
posed of numerous vertical lamellz, .. are situated on the 
posterior wall of that cavity. 

2. Ofthe nature of, serving as, a nest or nests. 

1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 1V. 123/1 Eggs, nests, nida- 
menial structures. .should be amalgamated into one series. 

+Ni-dary. Ods. rare-'. [See Nipus and 
-ARY1I B, 2.} A place for building nests. 

a170o0o Evetyn Diary 27 Feb. 1644, In this rupellary 
nidary do the fowl lay eggs, and breed. 

Niddecock, variant of Nippicock Oés. 

Nidder, variant of NITHER 2. 

Ni-ddering, s. and a. Also nider-. [Er- 
roneous form of NITHING, originating in the early 
printed text (1596) of William of Malmesbury, by 
misreading 2220zvg as nzd'ing (= nidering). The 
modem currency of the word is due to Scott.] 

A. sb. A base coward or wretch. Also in pre- 
dicative use, passing into aaj. 

1596 in Savile Scr7ft. fost Bedant 68 Iubet, vt compa- 
triotas aduocent ad obsidionem venire, nisi si qui velint sub 
nomine Nidering, quod nequam sonat, remanere. 1684 
Seeman, Widerling seu Nidering. 1706 Puituies (ed. Ker- 
sey), Niderling, Nidering,..an old Englisb Word signifying 
a Coward, a sorry hen-hearted Fellow. 

1819 Scott /vaxhoe xv. note,, Vbreatening to stigmatize 
those who staid at bome as widering. bid. x\iii, On pain 
of being held faithless, man-sworn, and #idering. 1848 
Lytton //arol:/ x. iv, He who can be called niddering sball 
never be crowned king! 1864 Kincstey Rom. & Text. 60 
Niddering though he may have been called for coming back 
alive. 1864 Dasent Jest & Earnest (1873) 1. 229 Though 
this was the deed of a niddering, it seems not to have raised 
the popular feeling against Sweyn so much as it ought. 
1893 A thenzunz 12 Aug. 226/1 It is difficult to be too severe 
with such a ‘ nidering ’. 

B. adj. Base, cowardly, vile. 

1848 Lytton //aro/d 11. ii, Siward can give no niddering 
council to the king. 1866 Biackmore Cradock Nowell 
liii. (1883) 363 Sbe learned her niddering wrong. 

Hence, by further corruption, Ni-dderling. rave. 

1664 [see prec.]. 1674 Biount Glossogr. (ed. 4), Niderling 
or Nithing signifies an abject hase-minded, false-hearted 
coward. 1678 Pritups Suppl, Niderling, a poor spirited, 
base, raskally sort of a fellow. 1887 Besant Kath. Regina 
218 Men who. .call that man churl and nidderling and pitiful 
sneak and cur. 1895 Crockett Alen of Moss-//ags 165 The 
men of the broad bonnet were neither cowards nor nidder- 
lings. 

WNi-ddick. dia’. Also 6 nuddock, 7 niddock, 
g neddick,etc. [Of obscnre origin.] The nape 
of the neck. 

Current in south-western dialects; see Lug. Dial, Dict. 

1558 Paaer Aeneid vu. Xj, Their nuddocks bolstred ben, 
and skulies of heads with barkes of corks. 1667 (P/i¢. 
Trans. 11. 480 It {a lamb] had two Eyesand as many Ears, 


[See Nipus.] Of | 
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in the usual places, and one extraordinary Eye in the Nid- 
dock. 1746 Exmoor Courtship (E. D.S,) 555 A Crick in 
ma Back and in ma Niddick. 1894 BrackMorE Perlycross 
376 The wick of a lamp that had dropped..on this man's 
collar, and burned a little hole in his niddick. 

+ Ni-ddicock. Obs. rare. Also nidde-. [Of 
obscure formation: perh. a fanciful alteration of 
Nipiot.] A fool, a ninny. 

1586 Hooker //zst. fred. in Holinshed 11. 94/1 They were 
neuer such fond niddicockes, as to offer anie man a rod to 
beat their owne tailes. 1654 Gavton Pleas. Notes 11. vi. 
6x Thou..deservedst to be stak'd..for being such a Goose, 
Widgeon, and Niddecock to dye for love. 

So + Ni‘ddipol= Noppipo.. Ods. rare—', 

1582 Stanvuurst £2 xe7s 1. (Arb.) 98 What niddipol hare 
bra ne Would scorne this couenaunt? 

idding, variant of Nipinc, 

Ni‘ddle, v. Sc. [Imitative.] 
quickly. 

1819 W. Tennant Pafpistry Storni’d (1827) 15 The wyres 
were gowden .. Wharewi’ her fingers prettilie Did niddle 
i’ their play. 1874 R. Forb in Harf of Perthshire (1893) 
319 ‘They whiddled ahoot, tbey niddled aboot. 

Ni-ddle-no-ddle, a. [A reduplicative forma- 
tion on Nopw.: cf. NID-NoD v.] Having nodding 
heads. Also fg. 

1761 Brit. Mag. \1.101 Who doats on pagods, and gives 
up vile man For niddle-noddle figures from Japan. 1820 
Compe Sy#tax 11. i, What is said by state physicians, And 
niddle-noddle politicians. 

Ni‘ddle-no‘ddle, v. [Cf. prec.] zxtr. To 
nod unsteadily to and fro; to nod the head rapidly. 
Also ¢vans. with the head as object. 

1840 Hooo Avtimansege, Christening ix, Her bead niddle- 
noddled at every word. 1845 Punch VIII. 138 He con- 
tinually niddle-noddles bis head like a toy mandarin. 1855 
A. Maxnine O. Chetsea Bun-ho. xv. 244 be Mandarin 
niddle-noddles, till it makes one’s head spin to look at him. 

So Ni‘ddy-no‘ddy adv. and v. 

1866 CartyLe Rei. (1881) 1. 324 The little phantasm of 
a creature—Sloane his name—wbo went niddy-noddying 
with his head. 1877 W. Watson Poenzs 38 Ere we're half 
gate wi’ our life, Our head plays niddy noddy. 

Wide (noid), 56. [ad. F. 27d or L. zid-us: the 
older F. #7 ts represented by Nyx. Cf. Nip.] 
A brood or nest of pheasants. Also fvazsf. of geese. 

1679 Cotes Eng,-Lat. Dict. A nide of pheasants, phasi- 
anoriwn pullities. 1706 Puitiirs (ed. Kersey), Nide, a 
‘Term us'd in Falconry, for a Flock of Pheasants. 1790 
Loiterer No. 57? § My Father offered to conduct him to 
the best Nide of Pheasants on tbe Manor. ?1810 A. Mack- 
intosH Drifficld Angler 294 Nide of pheasants, commonly 
called a Ni. 1834 New Monthly Mag. XLII. 119 The 
nides of pheasants are equally plentiful and well grown. 
1896 Blackw. Alag. July 18 Mother Goose had brougbt a 
fine nide of eggs near to hatching on tbis island. 

So Nide wv. z7z7é7., to nest. rare. 

1881 R. F. Burton tr. Camoens’ Lusiad 11. 34 Those eyne 
wherein Dan Cupid aye doth nide, 

Wide, obs. f. NeED. IWideote, var. of Nrpiot !. 

Widering, variant of NIDDERING. 

Widge (nidz), v.1 rare. [Of obscure origin.] 
trans. and zxtr. To shake, quiver. 

1803 JANE Porter Thaddeus xxvi. (1831) 225 Tbe cox- 
comb, who stood nidging his bead witb anger. 1831 in 
Mag. Amer. Hist. Jan. (1888) 81 The majestic object is 
perpetually in motion, shaking and nidging and nodding 
this way and that. 

Nidge (nidz), v.2 Sc. [Of obscure origin.] 
trans. To trim (stone) roughly by means of a 
sharp-pointed hammer. Hence Nidged £f/. a., 
Nidging v}/. sd. 

1842 Gwitt Archit. 519 In Aberdeen, where the stone is 
very bard,..they pick the stone until the surface has nearly 
acquired the requisite form. This sort of work is called 
nidged-work, and the operation nidging. /bid.1008 Nidged 
Ashlar, a species of ashlar used in Aberdeen. It is brougbt 
to the square by means of a cavil or hammer with a sharp 
point. 1850 in OciLvie. 

+ Nidgery. 06s. rare—°. [a. obs. F. nigeric, 
f. 2z7ger ‘to trifle; to play the fop, or nidget ’.] 


1611 Cotcr., Vigeries, nidgeries, fopperies, fooleries, trifles, 
nifles. {Hence in Blount Glossogr. (1656), etc.) 

Nidget (ni-dzét), 56.1 Now only arch. Also 6 
nigeot, 7 nigit, nigid, niget, nigget. [wvar. of 
NIDIoT: see note to Ipiot.] An idtot, a fool. 

“As a modern word, if used, it signifies a trifler ’’ (Smart). 

a. 1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1895) 11. 50 Tbis made men 
judge..that he would prove a very foole and nigeot [1595 
idiote]. 1603 Sir. C. Hevpon Fud. Astrol. xi. 244 Cleared 
from the imputation of [being] such a Nigit. 1621-3 
Mipoveton & Rowtey Changeling im. iii, "Lis a gentle 
nigget; you may play with him. 1638 Hevwooo W7se 
Wom. u.i, I think he saith we are a company of fooles and 
Nigits. 1675 Bad/ad in Luttrell Coll. U1. 107 Ridiculous 
Niget, to scoff at St. Bridget. a1zoo B. E. Dict. Cant. 
Crew, Nigit,a Foot. 

B. 1605 Campen Rev 27 Abject, base minded, false 
harted, coward, or nidget. 1706 Puittips (ed. Kersey), 
Nidget, an Idiot, a Ninny, or meer Fool. 1843 James 
Forest Days ii, One of those men is a nidget. 

Nidget (ni-dzét), 54.2 Also -ett, niggett. 
[Of obscure origin.] <A triangular horse-hoe, used 


in Kent and Sussex. 

1789 Trans, Soc. Arts 1. 113, I have had what we call a 
brake and anidget made..to move the earth inalleys. 1805 
R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. IL. 747 To admit of the 
ground between the plants being kept clean by the harrow 
and nidget. 1846 Jrnd. R. Agric. Soc. V11. 11. 590 Guano.. 
sown broadcast in tbe track made by the tines of the niggett. 


intr. To move 


- of nidification. 


Jficiun. 


NID-NOD. 


1883 J. Y. Stratton Hops & Hop-pickers 23 The garden is 
kept clear of weeds by means of a horse-hoe, or nidget. 

Nidget, 56.3: see NINE-HOLE. 

Ni-dget, v.! [f. Nincer sé.7] 

1. ¢rans. To work (land) with a nidget. 

1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 11. 758 Deduct sum- 
mer digging. ..Add nidgetting. 1846 rnd. &. Agric. Soc. 
VII. 1. 590 The portion. .is niggetted or stirred as much 
before the ist of April..as possible, 1848 /did. 1X. 1. 553 
It should be nidgeted and got into a fine deep tilth. 

2. To work zz (lime, etc.) with the soil by 
means of a nidget. 

1848 Frul. R. Agric. Soc. UX. 11. 548 Lime, ..nidgeted in 
after the hops are planted,..will be of greater benefit. 1881 
Wuitenead Hofs 33 Rape dust is a fine manure, and is 
nidgetted in with nidgetts. 

Nidget, v%. dial. (See quots.) 

1745-60 AROERON WVorwich Words in Rye £. Angel. 
Gloss., Nigeting, to call women to one in labour. 1764 Low 
Life 29 Poor labouring Men..are obliged to get up, put on 
Part of their Cloaths and goa Nigiting, i. e. fetching Mid- 
wives, Nurses and Gossips. 1895 Rye £. Aug. Gloss., 
Nidget, to assist a woman in her travail. 

Ni-dgetty, ¢. rave—'. Trifling. 

1798 Jane Austen Left, (1884) I. 177, 1 have been 
enabled to give a considerable improvement of dignity to 
[the} cap, which was before too nidgetty to please me. 

Ni-dging, ¢. rare—*. [Cf. Nipce v1) Rest- 
less, troublesome. 

1796 Mme. D’Arsiay Camilla v. ili, I'd sooner have ber 
than any of 'em, for all she’s such a nidging little tbing. 

Nidging, 74/7. sb.: see NipGE v.% 

Nidi, pl. of Nipus. 

Nidificate (ni-difikeit), v. {f. L. xzadzficat., 
ppl. stem of nidificare, {. nidus nest.] ztr. To 
make a nest; to ntdify. 

1816 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. iv. (1818) 1. 104 Getting... 
between the skin and the flesh. .where it nidificates and lays 
its eggs. 1835-6 Todd's Cycl. Anat. 1. 267/1 All the Birds 
of Prey..nidificate in lofty situations. 1874 E. Covers 
Birds N. W. 313 This species may be shy and reserved, 
and consequently nidificates in out-of-the-way situations. 

Nidification (nidifikéi‘fon). [See prec. and 
-ATION.} The operation of nest-building; the 
construction of a nest or nests; the manner in 
which this is done. 

1658 Puituirs, Nidification, a building of a birds nest. 
1659 H. More /szmort. Soul (1762) 222 ‘Whe Nidification of 
Birds, as well as their Incubation. @1676 Hate Prim. 
Orig. Man, (1677) 368 In the nidification of Birds, Bees, 
Silkworms, and divers others. 1713 Deruam Phys.-Theol. 
iv. xiii, 228 That Method of Nidification doth abundantly 
Answer the Creatures Use and Occasions. 1773 G. Wuite 
in Phil. Trans. LX1V. 196 For some time after they appear, 
the Aivundines in general pay no attention to the business 
1834 Mune Brit. Birds (1841) 1. 192 If the 
tree affords no natural hole fit for the purpose of nidification. 
1874 Coves Birds N. W. 389 Its nidification varies greatly 
witb circumstances, the nest being placed indifferently on 
the ground, busbes, or trees. : 

Hence Nidificational a., relating to ntdification. 

1888 J. T. Guttck in Linn. Soc. Frnt XX. 2262 Nidifi- 
cational Segregation. Let us now consider the effects of 
divergent habits in regard to nest-building. 

+ Nidifice. Oés. rare—°. [ad. late L. xzd7- 
‘A nest, such as Birds make’ (Blount 
Glossogr. 1656). 

Nidify (ni-difei), v. [ad. L. xiatficare, f. nidus 
nest.] z#¢v. To build a nest or nests. 

1656 in Brount Glossogr. 1720-1 Lett. Mist's Frul. 
(1722) Il. 127 Birds, by Instinct,..nidify, or make Nests 
after the same Manner. 1859 R. F. Burton Centr. A/*. in 
Frnl. Geog. Soc. XX1X. 396 Trees begin to bud, beasts to 
pair, and birds to nidify. 1880 J. CorquHoun Moor & 
Loch 1. 249 The peregrine, ..nidifying on a giddy pomt. 

Hence Ni-difying A/. a. 

1871 Darwin Desc. Aan II. xv. 172 It is not necessary to 
suppose that each separate species bad its nidifying instinct 
specially modified. 

Ni-ding. Now rare. Alsog nidding. [In- 
exact form of 22072g, used by Camden in citing 
from William of Malmesbury: cf. NmpERING.] 


= NITHING. 

1605 CampeNn Renz. 28 Whosoever refused to come sbould 
be reputed a Niding. 1610 HoLtann Camden's Brit. 1. 333 
Whosoever would not be reputed a Niding sbould repaire 
to recover Rocbester Castle. 1642 Howett For. Trav. 
(Arb.) 79 He is worthy to becalled a Niding, one, tbe pulse 
of whose soule beates but fatntly towards Heaven. 1715 M. 
Davies Athen. Brit. 1. 299 [from Camden}. 1866 T. 
Bruce Summer Queen 148 To bondslave and low born 
knave And to tbe nidding too. 

+ Ni diot!, obs. f. Iptor. (Cf. Nipcer sd.) 

1534 More Conf. agst. Trib. iw. Wks. 1250/2 These folke 
as are verye nydeote fooles. 1586 A. Dav Eng. Secretary u. 
(1595) 47 After all these sporting deuises, he is but a Nideote. 
1613 Dodecahedron of Fortune 5 Vhis doting nidiot by 
his foolish desart Shall of his faire love at all have no part. 

+ Ni-diot 2. Ods. rare—'. (See quot.) 

1713 Deruam Phys.-Theol. 190 note, One of the smallest, 
if not the very smallest of all the Gnat kind...Among us 
in Essex, they are called Nidiots, by Mouffet, Midges. (Cf. 
1875 Parisu Sussex Gloss., Nidget, a little bug.} 

Nid-nod, 7. [A reduplicative formation on 
Nop w.: cf. NippLE-NODDLE 2.] 

1. intr. To nod repeatedly. 

¢1787 Burns We're a’ noddin, We're a’ noddin, nid nid 
noddin,..at our house at hame. ¢ 1817 Hoce Tades 4 Sh. 
1. 289 She sat nid-nodding. 1892 Dasly News 18 June 3/3 
A green straw hat witb large roses nid-nodding from tbe 


at 


NIDOR. 


crown. 1903 R. N. Carey Passage Perilous xxiii, The 
two heads nid-nodded more closely. 

2. trans. (with head as ooject). 

1830 Hoop Avlmansegg, Fancy Ball xxiv, Lady K. nid- 
nodded her head. 

Hence Nid-nodding vé/. sé. and ppl. a. 

1823 Miss Ferrier Jer. Ixxix, That odd, little, nid- 
nodding face. 1833 Hoop China Mender 11 Great nid- 
noddin’ mandarins, with palsies in the head. 1896 Blackw. 
Bag. Oct. 490/2 The nid-nodding of the red rose. 

Nidor (n2idg1). Now rave. Also 7 nidour. 
[a. L. nidor.) The smell arising from animal 
substances (esp. of a fat or greasy nature) when 
bumed, roasted, or boiled; +a strong smell, 
odour, or exhalation of any kind. 

a 1619 Fotnersy A fico. 1. xi § 4 (1622) 116 Who maketh 
. his Caldron, bis Sensor; his Nidor, his Incense; his able, 
his Altar. 1662 H. Stusse /ndian Nectar iil. 29, 1 bad my 
smell affected with such a nidor, as issues from fat, when 
broiled. 1678 Cuowortu /utell, Syst. 810 That Evil 
Demons or Devils, were..delighted with the Blood and 
Nidours of Sacrifices. 1707 Frover Physic. Pulse-Watch 
264 In the Nidor of the Stomach there are hot Winds. 1746 
James Moufet's Health Improv. \ntrod. 43 A Nidor, or 
Stink, peculiar to Animal Substances in a State of Putre- 
faction. 1811 Syo. Ssutn HVks. (1859) I. 203/2 The nidor 
of a human creature roasted for faith. 

+ Nidoro'se, ¢. Oss. rare. [od. late L. ni- 
dords-us : see prec. and -oSE.] Of the nature of 
a nidor; nidorous. 

4797 Frover Physic. Pulse-Watchk 104 lf the Lungs be 
inflam’d they are subject to Suffocations ;..if the Stomach 
it self, to a nidorose Crudity. 
Diet in Aliments, etc. t. 290 Hot nidorose Belchings, foul- 
ness of the tongue and Palate. 

Hence + Nidoro‘sity. Ods. rare —}. 

1696 Frover On the IMfumours (J., The cure of this 
nidorosity is, by vomiting ard purging. 

Nidorous (nai-déras), a. Now rare. [ad. L. 
niddros-us (see prec.), or f. Nipor+-ovs.] Of 
smells: Resembling that of cooked or burnt 
animal substances; strong and unpleasant. 

1646 Bacon Sy/va § 923 Incense, and Nidorous Smells, 
(such as were of Sacrilices,) were thought to Intoxicate the 
Braine. 2661 Kvetys Fusnifugium Misc. Writ. (1805) 11. 
236 Horrid stinks, nidorous and unwholesome smells, which 
proceed from thetallow. 1698 Fryer Ace. £. India & P. 303 
Stones of live Brimstone exhaling a nidorous Scent, stinking 
like that Water the Mariners call Bilge Water. 1757 A. 
Coorer Distiller 1. xxiii (1760) 95 It acquires an alcaline 
Disposition, and also a nidorous flavour. 

b. Applied to stomachic crudities and eructa- 
tions suggestive of such smells. 

1651 Eiccs -Vew Désp. » 287 That an acid ructation, of a 
reparable ferment, superinduced upon a nidorous one, is 
good. 1710 T. Futter Pharm, Extemp. 124 Steel Medi- 
cines thus taken..stir up..nidorous elching. 1746 James 
BMoufet’s Health Iuprov, Introd. 48 Nidorous Eructations, 
or Belches, which affect the Mouth with the Taste of putre- 
fied Eggs. 185: Nose tr. Svedenborg’s Heaven & [ell 
(ed. 2) § 488 Such nid>orous exhalations as proceed from 
indigested substances in the stomach. 

+ Nidorulent, 4. O¢s. rare. 
-ULENT.] Of a nidorous nature: 

1634 T. Jonnson Farey’s Chirtury. 1. xiv. (1678) 20 The 
ventricle .is troubled Py its acid and nidorulent belchings. 
1687 P. Mapas Tunbridge Waters 5 The Nidorolent Belches 
and Eructations afier taking ‘em. 

Nidulant (nidislant,, a. Bot, [f. L. nidu- 
lant-, nidulans, pres. pple. of niduléri, f. nidus 
nest.] (See quots.) 

1797 Encyct. Brit, ed. 3) 11. 447/2. Nidulant, nestling ; 
seeds dispersed through a pulpy or soft substance. 1828-32 
Wessrer Watalant, ..lying loose in pulp or cotton, within 
a berry or pericarp. 1857 Mayne Exfos. Lev. 767/1 
WNidulans, emb-dded : nesthng, as the seeds on the surface 
of the strawberry: nidulant, 1866 Srcas. Bot., Nidulant,.. 
lying free in a cup-shaped or nest-like body; as in the genus 
Widularia. 

+ Ni-dulate, v. Ods. rare-°, [See prec.] 

2623 CockERAM 1, .Vidn/ate, to build a nest. 

Nidulation (nidizlé'-fon). rare. [f. prec. : see 
-ATION.} Nesting, nest-making, nidification. 

1646 Sir T. Browse Psend. Ep. 129 More especially remark- 
able in the time of their nidulation, and bringing forth their 
young. @ 1682 — {acts (1683) 49 They were invited by 
such conveniences and prepared nests to relinquisb their 
natural places of nidulation. 1845 Sir W. Hawitton Actaph. 
1, App. 426 A convenient harbour for the nidulation, hatch- 
ing, and nourisbment of many: parasitic animals. 

| Nidas (noi-dds). Pl. nidi (nai-doi) and 
niduses. [L. zidus:—*nizdus: see Nest sé.] 

1. a. Zool. A nest or place in which small 
animals, such as insects, snails, etc., lodge or de- 
posit their eggs. 

1742 H. Biker JWVicrose. u. i. 70 The Eggs..hatch and 
thrive when they happen to be lodged in a proper Nidus 
for them. 1760-72 tr. Juan & UTloa’s !’oy. led. 3) 1. 66 
The cavity left, by the removal of the nidus, must be im- 
mediately filled..with tobacco ashes. 1812 Sik J. Sinctaik 
Syst. Husb. Scot. . Add. 12 The insects and their nidi are.. 
exposed to the attacks of smail birds. 1854 Hooker Himral. 
Frnis. 1. ii. 46 The many-celled nidus of the leaf-cutter bee. 
1871 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 152 Cystic para- 
sites still enclosed in the nidus in which they are found in 
tbe omentum of rabbits. 

b. Bot. A place or substance in which spores 
or seeds develop. 

1796 WitHerinc Brit, Plants (ed. 3) 1V. 330 Though the 
fruit of such trees may: be its more common nidus, I found 
it growing in large clusters on a rotten stick. 1859 T. 


({f. Nipor + 


1732 ArsuTHNor Kules of ' 
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Moore Srit. Ferns 13 The spores..would find a proper , 


nidus for their development. 1868 HeRscHet in People's 
Mag. Jan. 62 Forming a sort of vegetable honeycomb, and 
serving. .for a nidus to the spores. ; 

ce. Phys. and Path. A place of origin or de- 
velopment for some state or substance. 

1804 ABERNETHY Surg. Obs. 68 The mammary gland seems 
to be the nidus for this diseased action. 1845 ooo & Bow: 
man FPiys. Anat. 1. $8 In man, and the higher animals, 
cartilage is employed temporarily as a nidus for bone. 1879 
St. George’s Hosp. Rep. 1X. 776 By purifying the cavity a 
fresh nidus for tbe disease is removed. 

d. fig. A source or origin; a place where some 
quality or princtple is fostered. 

1807 Edin. Rev. 1X. 415 The true aidus of the erroneous 
sentiments. 1817 KEatince Trav. If. 147 Tbe Sorbonne, 
formerly the nidus of pedantry. 1845 R. W. Hamtrrox 
Pop. Edue. i. (ed. 2) 9 It is the nidus of a new common- 
wealth. 1863 Geo. Etiot Romola xi, The order of nature, 
which treats all inaturity as a mere nidus for youtb. 

2. A place in which something is formed, 
deposited, settled, or located. 

1778 Kisc in Phil. Trans. LXIX. 46 A proper nidus for 
the assemblage of the most valuable metals. 1846 Catraway 
Dislocations (1849) 72 The bone again nearly always slips out 
from its nidus. 1876 Yas. Clinical Soc. 1X. 165 The 
severe vomiting and purging probably dislodged the calculus 
from its nidus. — 

3. A collection of eggs, tubercles, etc. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 11. 492 In many cases 
the cysts or niduses of tubercles possess so little energy of 
action as never to exceed the size of a small shot. 1826 
Kirsy & Sp. £utomol. xxix. 111. 753 Reaumur bad once 
brought to him a nidus of eggs clothed still more curiously. 

Wie, obs. f. NicH, NINE; var. of NEYE. 

Niece, obs. form of Nice, 

Niece (nis). Forms: 3-6 nece, 4-6 nese, 
(4 neese), 5-6 nees, 6-8 neece ; 6 neise, neyce, 
neipce, 7 neice; 6 niese, niepee, nyepce, 6- 
niece; 4-7 nice,(4nyce). [a. F. niéce (1 2thc.), 
+ nece, neice, nice, ntepce, etc.=Prov. nelsa, obs. 
It. nessa :—pop. L. neptia, for L. neptis (related 
to Nirt): cf. Prov. zeffa, Catal. and Pg. mela, 
: nteta :—pop. L. *nefla.} 

. +a. A grand-daughter, or more remote female 
descendant. Oés. b. A daughter of one’s brother 
(brother-in-law) or sister ‘stster-in-law). 

In older use, down to ¢ 1600, the sense of ‘ grand-daughter’ 
appears to have been common, but it is often difficult or 
impossible to make out which relationship is expressed by 
the word, 

1297 R. Grouc (Rolls) 4160 Out of be lond of spayne [he] 
come & adde ynome eleyne Pat was so vair be kinges nece. 
13.. & £. Altt. P. A. 233 Ho was me nerre ben aunte or 
nece. ¢ 1374 Cuaccer JS roy/ns 1. 288 Good aventure, 
O bele nece, have ye Ful lightly founden. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) VI. 141 Pat 3ere deide Hilda, abbesse of 
Whitby... Sche was kyng Edwy'n his nese (1432-50 do3hter 
ofthe dozhter of kynze Edwinus]. 1422 £. F. IW 7//s (1882) 
50 lon Skydmore, my newewe. .. Also.. Jane myn nece. 
1470-85 MaLory Arthur xvu. xix. 717 Kynge Pelles and 
Elyazar his sone the whiche were holy men and a mayde 
which was his nece. 1513 DouGtas 4: eis 1. xii. 47, 1, the 
nece of mychty Dardanus, And guide dochtir vnto the 
blissit Venus. 1542 Uoatt £rasm. Apoph. 261 b, What 
Augustus would sale when any mencion was made either of 
Julia his dougbter, or Julia his nice. 1576 Gascoicne Séec/e 
Glas (Arb.) 71 To tire his wearie wife, His daughters and 
his ntepces euerychone. 1614 Racetcn Asst. 'Morld i. 
(1634) 39 Taking two of Cyrus’ daughters, and as many of 
his neeces for Wives. ¢1657 Sir W. Mure //ist. Ho. Row- 
allane Wks. (S. T. S.) UL. 254 Lord Hanmiltoune who had 
to wife his Nice or sister daughter. 1673 Cave Prim. Chr. 
1. ii. 45 His neece by the sister's side. 1723 Gay Let. fo 
Swift 3 Feb., Mr. Maxwell, who married a niece of 
Mr. Meredith’s. 1797 Mrs. Raoctirre /talian i, Very 
cautious in her replies to his inquiries afier her niece. 1847 
Tennyson Princ. 11. 237 O by the bright head of my little 
niece, You were that Psyche. ; : 

b. Euphemistically applied to the illegitimate 
daughter of an ecclesiastic. Cf. NEPHEW 1b. 

1858 Hotmes Aut, Break/.-t. vii. (1891) 161 Many a Holy 
Father's ‘ niece ' Has softly smoothed the papal chair. 

c. Niece-in-/aw, the wife of one’s nephew. rare. 

@15s6 Cranmer HWés. (Parker Soc.) If. 329 Sister and 
sister-in-law, aunt and aunt-in-law, niece and niece-in-law. 

+ 2. A female relative. Ods. 

1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 7252 Seint edwardes nece pat of is 
fader kunde com. ¢1375 Cursor Jf. 10891 (Fairf.), Thyne 
old nyce Elizabeth hath gon with child vj moneth, ¢ 1386 
Cnaucer Shipman’s 1.125 This monk bigan vp-on this wyf 
to stare, And seide, allas, my Nece; god forbede [etc.]. ¢ 1400 
Lay le Freine 288 Leman, he seyd, thou most lat be Tbe 
abbesse thi nece, and go with me. ¢ 1460 Towneley Myst. 
xi. 23 Ioachym thy fader at hame, And anna, my nese, and 
thidame. 1508 Dunsar Flyting 540 Thy trew kynnismen, 
Antenor & Eneas, Throp thy nere nece, and austern Olibrius, 

+b. Used as a form of address toa woman. Oés. 

¢1470 Henry Wallace vu. 275 ‘ Der nece’, he said,..‘ Is 
my eyme dede, or hou the cace befell?’ 

+3. A nephew. Ods. rare. 

¢1goo Lancelot 2200 The king..said, ‘Sir gawan, nece, 
why dois bow so? = /éid. 2720 The king..of his necis lyf was 
in disspare. a 1592 GREENE Alphonsus uu, Wks. (Rtldg.) 
229/1 Seeking about the troops of Aragon, For to encounter 
with his traitorous niece. /é/d. 11t. 236/1 Belinus, my most 
friendly niece. 

Hence Nie‘celess a., Nie‘ceship. 

1834 Sourury Doctor Ixxii, She was a descendant of.. 
Japhet; she was allied to Ham, however, in another way 
besides this remote niece-ship. 1892 Sir E. B. Hamrey 
Let. in Shand Life (1895) Uf. xxxi. 303, I then had a niece 
and a cat to comfort me—now [ am nieceless and catless. 


NIEVE. 


Niede, Nief(e, obs. ff. NEED, NEIr, NIEVE. 

Nieht, obs. form of Nicest. 

Niel, var. of Nretto. (Cf. Sp. mze/, F. nie/leJ 

1873 Spon |Workshop Ree. Ser. 1. 219/1 The copy is 
hollow, and ready to receive the niel. 

Niellated (ni-eleited), sp/.a. [ad. It. nted/ato, 
pa. pple. of ze//are, {. NieLLo.] Inlaid in niello. 

1886 A thenzum 27 Feb. 301/3 Tbey delineated numerous 
niellated works. 1901 Chamd, Encycl. VIL. 498 The name 
niello is given not only to the engraved and niellated metal- 
work, but also to the paper proofs taken from them. 

So Nie‘lled A//. a., nielloed. 

1873 Spon Workshop Ree. Ser. 1. 218/2 Nielled Silver.— 
This is a kind of inlaid enamel work, and is obtained by the 
sulphuration of certain parts of a silver object. 

Niellist (nije‘list). [f. next : see -1st.] A worker 
or artist in niello. 

1841 Gentil. Mag. CXI. u. 21 The works of the Niellists 
did not cease on this discovery nor for some time after. 
1883 C. C. Perkins //a/, Scu/p. 310 note, Highly reputed as 
a niellist, enamellist, and goldsmith. 

| Niello (ni,e-lo), 54. Pl. nielliand niellos. [It. 
niello:—pop. L. *nigellum, neut. of L. nigedius, 
dim. of niger black: cf. Prov. and Sp. nre/, OF. 
neel (mod.¥. mzel/e from It.).] 

1. A black composition, consisting of alloys of 
silver, lead, copper, and sulphur, with which en- 
graved designs on silver or other metals are filled 
in, so as to produce an ornamental effect. 

1816 Sincer Hist. Cards 93 note, An impression from a 
Pax, engraved for the purpose of being filled with Niello. 
1823 J. Baocock Dom. Amusem. 182 Enamel, called Niello. 
1866 G. Streunns Kunie Mon. 1, 183 Much of the Niello 
has fallen away, and whole lines or parts of lines are now 
empty. 1877 W. Jones Finger-ring 55 The outer surface 
is engraved, and partly filled up with niello. ; 

b. Ornamental work executed by the applica- 
tion of niello to engraved designs. 

1842 Branoe Dict. Scé., etc. 399/1 It was the practice to 
decorate church and other plate with works in »ve//o. 
3845 Mrs. Jameson Early Ital. Painters 1. 176 Maso 
Finiguerra.. became celebrated for the artistic beauty of his 
designs and workmanship in me//o. 

ec. attrib. and Comb. as ntello-culting, -plale, €tc. 

1845 Mrs. Jameson Early Ital. Painters 1. 175 The 
hinding exhibits some beautiful specimens of niello-work. 
[bid. 176 Vhe earliest known impression of a niello plate. 
fb:d. 177 Maso Finiguerra, or any other niello-worker. 
1864 Chams. Encycl. V1. 765 Much interest attaches to the 
art of niello-cutting. 188 Kxicut Dict, Mech. Suppl. 
635/1 The composition of the Russian tula or Niello silver. 

2. <A specimen of niello-work ; an article orna- 
mented with niello. 

1840 Creit Eng. & Arch. Frnl. V1. 94/2 We see niellos 
upon bronze doors of Greek origin, even in Italy. 1841 
Gentl, Mag. CX1. u. 21 They are not so fortunate as to 
possess a Niello in silver. 1895 of. Sci. Monthly Mar. 
597 Our modern door plates are really nielli also. 

3. An impression on paper of the design which 
is to be filled with niello. 

1854 //ouseh, Words 1X. 181 These impressions have in 
some few cases been preserved, as art-curiosities, and they, 
as well the plates themselves, are termed nielli, 1866 
Branot & Cox Dict. Sei., etc. s.v., Phese impressions of the 
early fathers of copper-plate printing still exist, and are 
known also as mie//os. 

Niello, v. [f. prec.] ¢ans. To inlay with 
niello. Elence Nie*lloed /P/. a. 

1866 G. SterHexs Runic Mon. 1, 183 The whole runic 
inscription, and the two long lines .. are nielloed. 1877 
W. Jones Fouger-ring 58 There are various nielloed rings 
of the Saxon period. 1892 G. Lambert Gold § Silzver- 
smith's Art 45 All the gold, all the silver, .stamped, carved 
and chased, and nielloed, | F 

Wien(e, niend, nientene, -tebe, -ti, obs. ff. 
Nise, NintH, NiNETEEN(TH, Ninety. Niepce, 
obs. f. Nrece. WNiepe, obs. f. Near. Wiese, 
obs. f, NEEZE, Niece. WNiess(e, obs. ff. Nras. 
Niest, dial. var. of Next. INieSe, obs. f. NixtH. 

Nieve (niv), nief (nif). Now dra/. or arch. 
Forms: a. 4-6 neue, (9) neve, 5-6 newe, 5 (9) 
neeve, 6- neive, (7 neiue), nieve, 7-9 neave, 
(9 nee-), 8-9 nive, 9 niv, nev. (Also 9 kneave, 
etc.) .B. 4-5 (9) nefe, 5 nef, 5-6 neffie, 6 (9) 
neef; 6 (9) neif(e, 6 neiff, neyf, 7 (9) neiffe ; 
6 neafe, -ffe, 7, 9 neaf, (9 kn-), 9 neeaf; 6 
nife, 7,9 nief. y. 5, 9 nave, 6 naif, g naive, 
neyv(e, knayve, etc. [ME. neve, nefe, ad. ON. 
hnefi, nefi (Norw. dial. neve, nove, neva, Sw. 
nafve, Da. nxzve). The y-forms may correspond 
to the Norw. dial. var. sazva, the relationship of 
which to weve ts not clear, The word is not 
found in the other Teutonic languages.] A 
clenched hand; a Itst. 

Current in all northern and Sc. dialects; also used by 
Shakspere and B. Jonson (see Neuf) and hence sometimes 
by modern wiiters as anarchaism. For the distribution of 
the mod. dial. forms see the Eng. Dial. Diet. 

@, €1300 Hazerok 1917 So longe haueden he but and bet 
With neues under hernes set. 13.. &. £. Allit. P. B. 1537 
When pat bolde Baltazar blusched to pat neue, al falewed 
his face. 1375 Barsour Bruce ut. 581 Newys that stalwart 
war & squar, That wont to spayn gret speris war. ¢ 1400 
Destr. Troy 13889 He nolpit on with his Neue in the necke 
hole. 1456 Sin G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 155 Gif he 
wald strike me..I strike him agayne with my neve. 1573 
Satir. Poems Reform. sii. 427 The teindis will not cum in 


NIEVEFUL. 


thair neuis, Salangasonyofvsleuis, a1585 MONTGOMERIE 
Cherrie §& Slae 1552 Quhois throt..Ye inay stap with 
your neive. 1609 Skene Hey. Aaj. u. 2 Gif he giues ane 
blow with his neiue..he sall pay to the king sex kye. 1684 
[Meriton) Forks. Dial. 599 She’l deal her Neaves about 
her, I hear tell. @1758 Ramsay Fad/es xvu. 4 A greedy 
Callan..Shot his wee nive into the pot. 1785 Burns Death 
& Dr. Hornbook xxvi, An honest Wabster.., Whase wife’s 
twa nieves were scarce weel-bred. 1830 Gatt Lawrie 7.1. 
ii, Her nieve was said to be worse than a battering-ram. 
31895 Chamb. Frul. X11. 779/2 He stepped forward a pace, 
his eyes Alashing. his nieves clenched. 

8. ¢1375 Cursor AM, 6682 (Fairf.), If .. pe tane pe tober 
smyte wib nefe or stane. ax1400 Sir /’erc. 2087 To Per- 
cevelle a dynt he 3efe In the nekk with his nefe. c1rq4qo Fork 
Myst. xxix. 369 Dose noddil on hym with neffes That he 
noght nappe. 1513 Dovucias nels xn. viii. 106 Mesapus 
..in hys left neif haldis all reddy Twa sowpill casting speris. 
1570 Salir. locus Reform. xxii. 60 Blind Hary with hir to 
sport and play, With fauldit neif. 1590 Suaxs A/ids, XV. 
iv. i, 15 Giue me your neafe, Mounsieur Mustardseed. 
1597 — 2 Hen. /V, 1. iv. 195 Sweet Knight, I kisse thy 


Neaffe. 1674 Ray V.C, Words 35 A Neive or Neife:a 
Fist. 1825 Brockrrt N.C. Gloss., Netf, the fist... Double- 


netf, the clenched fist. 1855 Kincstey MVestw, #/o! (1889! 
7o,1 Come, give us thy neif, and let us part in peace. 1866 
J. B. Rose tr. Ovid's Avet. 324 Witb clever neife And un- 
degenerate cunning. 

attrib, 1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 155 Gif a 
man wald geve me a nef strake. 

y: 1375 Barpour Brice xvi, 129 With ane trunsioune in 
[till] his nave, To schir Colyne sic dusche he gave. 1535 
Stewart Cron, Sco’. Il. 518 This ilk Walter..desirit for 
to haif That ilk falcone he buir vpoun his naif. 1841 
Hamitton Nugz Lit. 337 A violent man threatens to have 
[heavej his nave. 1872 HartLey Vorksh. Ditties Ser. 1.130 
He struck his naive o’ th’ table. 

Nieveful (ni-vfil). Se. and north. dial, 
Forms: § neful, 7 niewfulle, neiffeful; 7, 9 
nief-, 8 neaf-, 9 neef-ful (9 -fu’); 8-9 nieve-, 
9 neive-, niveful, -fu’; also 8 niev’ow, 8-9 
neffow, 9 neffu. etc. [f. prec.+-ruL.] A handful. 

¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxv. (Fulfan) 758 lulyane .. his 
neful tuk of his blud red. 1665 Sir J. Lavorr Jr. (1900) 
89 The beggar wives..piking furth in neiwfulles on all 
sydes. 1686 G. Stuart Yoco-ser. Disc. 4 We'll have a pock 
pudding; Put a nief full of prunes in and make it a gude 
one. 1785 Burns 2nd Ep. to F¥. Laprath xvii, Their worth- 
less nievefu’ of a soul, May in some future carcase howl. 
1839 Moir AMansie Hauch (ed. 2) xxv, 1 swept up two 
nievefuls o’ dominoes off the table. 1863 J. L. W. By-gone 
Days 191 The alms.. generally consisted in a ‘nievefou ’ or 
two of oatmeal. 

Nieveling (n7vlin), vd/. 5b. Se. (Cf. Nieve.] 
A method of milking cows (see quot. 1844). 

1844 H Sreruens BR, Farw 11. 454 Nieviing [is per- 
formed] by the whole hand doubled, or /s/, pressing the 
teat steadily at one place, /dé¢. [11.839 The easiest mode 
of milking them while under this complaint, is that described 
bynievling in. 1895 Agric. Gaz.17 June 539/2 Of the four 
methods in use.. he thought the squeezing or ‘nievling ° 
was most suitable. 

WNievie (nivi). Sc. and zorth. dial. Also 
6 nevie, 9 neevie, nievy, niv(v)y, etc. [f. 
NiEVE.] In nievie-(nievte-)nick-nack, a guessing 
game played by children in which these words are 
used. (See £zg/. Dial. Dict.) 

¢158§ Montcomerie A/isc. Poems xxxii. 65 Can 3e not 
play at ‘nevie nevie nak’? 1821 Blackw. Mag. Auz. 37 2 
Playing at nivy-nick-nack. 1824 Scott S¢. Ronan's xxx, | 
played it awa'at neevie-neevie-nick-nack. 1895 W. C. Fraser 
Whaups iii, The more advanced children .. played at 
‘ Nievie, nievie, nick-nack *. 

WNiewe, obs. form of New a. 

+ Wif, for xe zf, if not, unless. Ods. 

13.. £. E. Alt. P, B, 21 Nif he nere scoymus & skyg & 
non scape louied. 13.. Gaw. 4 Gr. Ant. 1769 Gret perile 
bitwene hem stod, Nif mare of hir kny3t mynne. . 

Nif, in south-western dial., for ax if Nife, 
obs. f. Nreve. ‘Nifel, var. of N1FLE. 

Ni-ffer, 54. Sc. [f. the vb.] An exchange, 
To put in aniffer, to hazard. 

1783 Burns Add» to Uuco Guid ili, Ye see your state wi’ 
their's compar'd, And shudder at the niffer. 1818 Scott 
Hrt, Mlidl. xviii, 1 wad make the niffer,..1 wad gie a’ these 
grey hairs..for her life. /did. xx, He put his life in a niffer, 
to break the prison tolet meout. 1888 H. Warorop /’oems 
4 Sk. 158 What could they gie as a nifler—This world has 
naething sae fine. 


Wiffer (ni‘fér, nz-fér), v. 
Also neifer, neiffer, -a+, neiver. 
origin, perh. f. 2tef/, NIEvE.] 

l. ¢rans. To exchange (a thing) for (+ with) 
another. b. /z/r. in passive sense: To go in 


exchange. 

1612 in Ritchie Churches of St. Baldred (1880) 108 Efter 
that ye said cow wald not niffer. 1637 RuturReoro Lee. 
1. Ixxvill, A market where we might barter or niffer our lazy 
ease with a piofitable cross. 1816 Scort Axsiq. xxiii, | 
carried it for mony a year, till I niffered it for this tin ane. 
1851 Rausay Newinz, uu. 168 ‘Oh’, he said with great sim- 
plicity, ‘my master niffered me for a pony’. 

To make a inutual exchange of. 

1721 Ramsay Ausw. Burchet 24 Proud czar, 1 wadna niffer 
fame With thee. a 1800 V’oung Llyn Jorn x. in Child 
hallads 1, 203/2 You must niffer clothes with me. 1863 J. 
Nicuotson Atlwuddie 74 Cuffs an’ kicks they freely niffer’t. 

3. intr. a. ‘To make an exchange. 

1785 Ferguson's Prov. 17 Ue neiflers for the better. 1828 
Moir Mansie Wauch xxi, There being but small difference 
in the value of the cloths..I caused them to niffer, 1862 
Hisiope /’rou. Scot. 85 He's fond o’ barter that niffers wi’ 
auld Nick. 


Se. and north. dtal. 
[Of obscure 


' 


| 
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b. To bargain, haggle. 

1818 Scott 471. Aid/. xvi, I'llno stand niffering wi’ ye. 
1855 Ropinson IWihitby Gloss., Niffering or Niggling, 
making a bargain in a hard or haggling manner. 

Hence Nrffering v0/. sd. 

1541 dberd. Reg. (Jam.), Be way of nyffering, coffing, & 
excambium. 1637 Rutuerrorp Lett. (1862) I. xcvii. 248 
God forbid it come to bartering or niffering of crosses, 1897 
Crockett Lad’s Love iii, Piofanin’ the loose o' God.. wi’ 
your cheep-dealin’ and nifferin’ ! 

Niff-naff, v. Sc. and north. dial, (Of obscure 
formation: »if/-naffas sb. in the sense of a trifling 
or tinimportant thing is also cominon in north. 
dial. and Sc.]  ¢u/r. To trifle. 

1728 Rausay 7here's my Thums iii, Dear Jassie, it is but 
daffin ‘Yo had thy wooer up ay niff naffin. @1878 A1nsLie 
Land of Burns (1892) 318 Nif-naffin’ at her apron strings. 
1894 Northumbld. Gloss. s.v.. He niffuaffed at the job, 

So Niff\y)-naffy a., trifling, finical. 

1796 W. Marsuact Vorksh, (ed. 2) Gloss, Niffy-naffy. 1815 
Scott Guy AM. xliv, Vhae niff-naffy gentles that gae sae 
muckle fash wi’ their fancies. 1855 Ropixson Whithy Gloss. 
s.v., ‘A niffy naffy sort of a body’, a person possessed of 
the opposite to business habits, 

Nifle (nait'l. Now dia/, Forms: 4, 7 nyfle, 
5-6 nyfel, -yl, 6 -ul, nifel, 5-7 (8-9 dial.) 
nifie: 6 niffel,niffle. [Of obscure origin: perh. 
ad. med.L. wzchi? nothing (see NIcu1L), influenced 
by ¢rifle, with which it is often combined. There 
appears to be no other trace of the F. méfle given 
by Palsgrave. In mod. dialect the verb 2//le, to 
trifle, is in common use (given by Ash, 1775).] 

1. A trifle; a thing of little or no value; ta 
trifling or fictitious tale. (Common ¢c 1550-1650). 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Sompnu. 7. 52 He served hem with nyfles 
and with fablis. 1436 Lebel Eng. Poticy in Pol, Poems 
(Rolls) II. 172 Apes, and japes, and marmusettes taylede, 
Nifles, trifles, that litelle have availede. 1526 SKELTON 
AMagnyf 1157, 1 am yet..as full of tryfyls, Nil, nibilum, 
nihil, anglice nyfyls. 1533 J. Hevwooo A Mery Play 
434, 1 wolde ye had harde the tryfyls, The toys, the 
mokkes, the fables, and the nyfyls, That 1 made thy 
hushande to beleue and thynke. 1562 Afol. Priv. Alasse 
(1850) 22 You drive men to these trifles that the world may 
know you hang in nifels. 1610 HoLtanp Camden's Brit. 1, 
663 Might I not be thought. .to catch at clouds, and fish for 
Nifles? 1657 J. Watts Baftism 159, 1..will give over 
spending my precious time about your nifles and trifles. 
1868 WauGH Sxeck-Bant 89 She then took Betty's basket and 
crammed it with fruit, and with all sorts of sweet 'nifles °. 

Phr, 1530 Pacscr. 850/2 Nyfels in a bagge, de tout xifles. 
y6zz Masse tr. Aleman's Guzman d'Alf u. 160 No wise 
man will adventure his person for nifles in a bagge. 

b. Applied to a person. rare. 

1635 [GLAPTHORNE] Lady A/other tu, ii. in Bullen O. PZ, 
II. 164 Will you goe?., What stayes this nifle for ? 

+ 2. Sotne light or flimsy article of attire. Ods. 

1460 Towneley Alyst. xxx. 323 And nell witb bir nyfyls 
of crisp and of sylke, Tent well youre twyfyls youre nek 
abowte as inylke. 1463-4 Rolls of Parlt. V. 505/2 That 
noo persone..selle in any parte within this Reame eny 
Lawne, Nyfels, Uimple, or eny other manere of Kerchiefs. 

Ni-fling, ¢. vare. [See prec. Some mod. 
dialects use wifing.] Trifling, worthless. 

1649 J. E[tristone) tr. Behmen's Epist. Pref., Whosoever 
beares not the Stamp, and Superscription of their. .Institu- 
tions, is but as Daikenesse and nifling Shaddowss unto them. 
1659 Lady Alimony un. vi. in Hazl Dodslcy X1V. 317 A 
poor nifling toy that's worse than notbing, 

+ Mift. Ods. Forms: 1 nift, 3, 5 nifte, 4-5 
nyfte, 5 nypt(e, nyghte. [OEK. 2/t=OFris. 
nift, MDu. nifle, nichle (Du. nicht), MLG. néfte, 
niche (hence G. nichte), OHG. nift, ON. nift, 
nipt :—OTeut, *wiplic = L. neptis, Skr. naptis, from 
the stem weft-: cf. the etym. note to NEVEL] A 
niece. Also forth-niff, grand-niece. 

¢ 825 Epiual Gloss. 734in O. E. Texts 84 Privigna, filia 
sovorts, nift. cgootr, Beda’s Hist. wi. ix. (1890) 180[ Heo] 
wes nift[L »xeAtcm)] pas higna aldres be he sohte. 1030 
Will in Thorpe Diplomat, 556 Ic an mine lauedy half 
marc goldes, an mine nifte ann ore wichte goldes. c1250 
Gen. & Ex. 1386 Of batuel dis maiden cam; 3he was ford 
nifte of abraham. c¢1330 R. Brunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 
11011 Neueus nyftes, sistres brober, Ilka frend welconiede 
ober. c1440 Promp, Parv. 3355/2 Nypte [z.77. nifte, nyfte), 
neplis. Ibid., Nypt [v.r nyfte], broderys douter, /ectis. 
1447 Bokenuam Seyatys (Roxb.) 97 Marculus a bysshop of 
grece..Wyth constance hys nyfte. c1g00 Alelusine 179 
Prayeng you right hertyly to haue me to iny ryght dere & 
beloued nyghte your wyf to be recommanded. . 

Nifty (ni-fti), a O S. slang. (Of uncertain 
origin: see first quot.] Smart, fine, splendid. 

1868 B. Harte /’ocms 93 Smart, you bet your life ‘twas 
that! Nifty! Short for magnificat. 1882‘ Mark Twain’ 
Innoc. at Hone ii, He was always nifty himself, and so 
you bet his funeral ain’t going tobe no slouch. 

+ Nig, sé.! Obs. vare, (Of obscure origin. 

Agrees in meaning with Sw. ayuge (dial. xuge, aye) and 
with Icel. Audgg. (Norw. xégg), but there is no obvious con- 
nexion in form or history with these. Cf. also Norw. and 
Sw. dial. xig/a, to live sparingly, to Niceve.} 

A niggardly or mean person. 

@ 1300 lision of Paul (MS. Laud 108) in Herrig Archiv 
LII. 36 He was an hokerere,.. Fou] nig and hard in al is 
liue. ¢1400 Plowman's Tale 737 Some of them been bard 
nigges; And some of hem been proude and gaic. 1570 
Levins Alanip. 118/39 A Nigge, parca mulicr. 1678 
Paes (ed. 4) Suppl., Azg, a miseily, sordid, pinch-gut 
ellow, 


gus: ae dial. and slang. [Of obscure origin.] 
ee quots. 


| 


NIGGARD. 


a1joo 3. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Nig, the Clippings of 
Money. 1853 V. § Q. ist Ser. VII. 366/2 In Essex, nig 
signifies a piece, 

Wig, 56.3, an abbreviation of Niccrn. 

1864 Sata in Daily Fel. 12 Aug. As through the 
crowded Wall-street pass’'d A nig who bore .. A green- 
back banner. 1879 Mus. A. E. James /udian Honseh. 
Managem, 43 ‘Treat your servants as fellow-creatures, not 
as ‘nigs '—a term too often applied. .to the Indian natives, 

+t Nig, wv.) Obs. rare—'. [Ct. Nic a.) znir. 
To be mean or niggardly. 

1559 AYLMER //arborowe M iv b, By withholding thy 
hande, and nigging, to make her not hable tokepe out thine 
ennemy, 

+ Wig, v.2 Obs. slang. To clip money. 

a17oo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Nigging, Clipping. 

Nigard, etc.. obs. ff. NiGGaRD, ete. 

+ Nigel. Ods. rare—'. Also 6 nygelle, niggel. 
{Anglicized form of NIGELLA.) = NIGELLA. 

1578 Lyte Dodocnus 275 Vhe other wilde kinde..shall be 
hereafter described .. amongst the Nygelles, or Larke 
spurres. 

Hence + Nigelweed. Oés. sare. (See quots.) 

1578 Ly1e Dadoens 160 Cockle or Field Nigelweede hath 
straight slender hearie stemmes. 1598 FLorto, A/icancolo, 
cockle, or field niggel weed. 


| Nigella (nsidzela). Bot. [L., fem. of xi- 
gellus, dim. of niger black: hence also F. xéedle 
and xigelle.] A genus of ranunculaceors plants, 
having numerous black seeds, of which the F ennel- 
flower (AZgella sativa) is a common species; also, 
the seeds of this used for medicinal purposes. 

1398 Trevis Barth, De 2. R. xvi. 1xxai. (Bodl. MS.), 
Some menepb pat pis herbe [sc. gith] is nigella. /did., 
Nigella sleep if he be take ingrete quantite, 1548 Turner 
Names Herts (E. D. S.) 40 Git is named in greeke Melan- 
thion, in englishe herbe Git or Nigella romana. 1577 DB. 
Gooce feresbach’s Hush. (1586) 53 b, Smalledge, Leekes, 
Nigella, that being once sowed, come up every yere. 1611 
Cotcr., Alesnes, Cockle, Corne-rose, field Nigella, wild 
Nigella, 1662 Stat. /rel. (1765) I. 402 Nigella the pound 
44. 1707 Mortimer //usé. (1721) 11.384 You may continue 
to sow.. Nigella, Candy Tufts, Poppy, and such Annuals as 
are not prejudiced by Frosts. 3180z Patey Nat. 7heo/. 
(1817! 169 In some cases (as in the nigella), where the shafts 
of the pistils or styles are disproportionably long. 188% 
Mrs, Lyxn Linton in Layard Lie (1901) 206 Here there is 
nothing, excepting..that cottage flower (love in a mist)— 
the nigella. 

Hence Nige‘Min, ‘a viscous stibstance obtained 
from Nigella sativa’ (Watts Dict. Chem. 1866). 

Nigenti, obs. form of Ninery. 

+ Niger. Ols. [a. L. niger.] =NeEGER, NEGno. 

1574 Hettowrs Gueuara’s Fam, Ep. (1584) 389 The 
Massgets bordering upon the Indians, and the Nigers of 
Aethiop, bearing witues. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, 
vil, xv. (1886) 122 A skin like a Niger. 1676 S. SEwALL 
Diary 1 July, Jethro, his Niger, was then taken. 1698-9 
Par, Reg. Norton (near Evesham) 6 Jan., John Langley a 
Niger of Jameca..was baptized. 1721 S. Sewatt Diary 20 
Oct., Met a Niger Funeral. 1760 G. WaAttace Prine. 
Law Scot.in Ann, Reg. (1760) n. 265/1 Set the Nigers free, 
and, in a few generations, this vast and fertile continent 
would be ciouded with inhabitants. . 

Nigeshe, var. of NiccisH a. Ols. Wiget, var. 
of Nipcet. WNiggar, obs. form of NIGGER. 

Niggard (nigaid), sd. anda, Forms: a. 4-5 
negarde, 5-6 negard, 9 dra/. neeger, neager, 
niegre, etc. 8. 4-5 nygard, (4 -art), 4-6 -arde, 
(8) nigard, (6 -arde), 7 nigatt. yy. 4 uyggard, 
5-6 -arde, 6- niggard, (6 -arde), 9 da/. nig- 
gar(t, -er, etc. [Ofobscure etym. ; an earlier syn- 
onym is Nicon, and the termination in both 
cases would normally indicate a French origin. 
The rareness of the sb. Nic makes it doubtful 
whether it is the base of both formations.] 

A. sé. 1. A mean, stingy, or paisimonious 
person; a miser; one who grudgingly parts with 
or expends anything. 

a. 61374 CHaucer Troylus i. 1379 So parfite joye may 
no negarde have. ¢ 1407 L.voc. A'cson & Scns. 1498 Dame 
Venus Kan make folkys covetous to spend her good.., And 
the Negarde to be large. c1510 More Picus Wks. 18/1 
‘The negard then saith to his money.., my god arte thou. 

8. 1377 Laneu. ?. 27. B. xv. 136 He was a nygarde that 
no good my3te aspare. 1390 Gower Conf II. 289 This 
Viola largesce hath take And the nygard sche bath forsake. 
1483 Caxton Cato E vijb, Men saye comynlye that the 
nygarde expendeth more than the lyberalle. @ 1548 Hatt 
Chron., Edw. }V,217b, Anextreme nigard, and a covetous 
extorcioner. 1579 NorrHBROOKE Dicing To Rdr., Ifa man 
will not dice & plaie, tben be is a nigarde & a niiser, and 
no good fellowe. 

y. ¢1380 Wycuir Il’ks. (1880) 243 He schal be holde a 
nyggard. c1440 Prontp. Parv. 3353/2 Nyggarde (or mug- 
lard or nygun, or pynchar), fevaa. 1529 More Dyaloge 
i, Wks. 2253/2 If they kepe fewe seruauntes we call them 
nyggardes, 1576 Fremine /’anopl Epist. 291 Some are 
pinchpenies & notable niggards. 1606 J. CARPENTER 
Solomon's Solace x\iti, 168 That niggard, who for feare of 
loosing his wealth would bide it. 1675 Txanerne Chr. 
Ethics 481 He that does brave acts abroad, but is a niggard 
within doors, 1720 WeLTon Suffer. Son af God 1. x1. 280 
As for the stingy Niggard, He benefits none, no, not even 
himself. 1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa (1811) I. xili. 88 Ricbes 
left by one niggard to another. 1830 D'Israeci Chas. J, 
III. viii. 163 Vhis monarch was no niggard when he once 
showered the largess of his royal friendship. 1886 Jessory 
in 19¢ Cent, Apr. 519 It would not be permitted to a 
niggard to let the parsonage fall into disrepair. — 

transf. 1752 Youxc Lrothers vy. i, “Lis impious to be 

“ 


NIGGARD. 


niggards in delight. 1776 Paine Com. Sense (1791) 61 That 
narrowness of eae the niggards of all professions 
are so unwilling to part with. 1838 Lyrron Ler/a 1.v, They 
shall not, at least, call the Jews niggards in revenge. 1878 
jrowNING La Satsiaz 290 Praise or blame of its contriver, 
shown a niggard or profuse In each good or evil issue ! 

b. Const. of 
¢ 1386 Cnaucer IVife's T. 407 Old and angry nygardes of des- 

pense, God send hem sone verray pestilence. 1540-1 ELyor 
Jmage Gov. (1544) 50 He was suche a nygard of tyme, that 
he was meruaylousely greued, if he spente any day in 
solace. 1593 Drayton “c/. ii. 48 Thy wasted lungs be 
Niggards of thy breath. 1633 2. FretcHer et. Alisc. 64 
A crown of wood-nympbs..Sit round about, no niggards of 
their faces. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's raz. 55 ‘Vhey 
».are not niggards of their lives in their Princes service. 
1709 Pore £ss. Crit. 580 Le niggards of advice on no pre 
tence, For the worst avarice is that of sense. 1772 Mac- 
KeNzie Wag World 1. v, He who never trusts, isa niggard 
of hissoul. 1862 Gouisurs Jers. Relig. w. xi. (1873) 349 
So long as he thinks Hiin a nigyzard either of pardon or 
grace. 

2. dial. A movable piece of iron or fire-brick 
placed in the side or bottom of a grate to econ- 
omize fuel; a false bottom. Also xiggard iron.” 

1688 Home Armoury it. xiv, (Roxb.) 9/1 The seuerall 
parts of a great are these... The niggatt Iro.s, Irons to set 
further or closer to gather, 18z0 C. R. Matcunin JJelmoth 
I. i. 17 Go down and draw the niggers of the kitchen fire 
closer, 1851 Mayuew Loud. Labour \1. 6 Niggards, 
generally called niggers ir. ¢. false bottoms for grate-). 
1869- in north. dial. glossaries (Northumbld., Cumbld., 
Lancs., Chesh.). 

B. adj. 1. Miserly, parsimonious, mean, spar- 

ing; unwilling to give or spend anything. 

2a 1366 Cuaucer Rom. Rose 1172 A fulle gret fool is he, 
ywys, That bothe riche and nygart is. 1515 Barctay /y- 
doges w. C vj b, Though thou be nigard, & nought will geue of 
thine. ¢1iszo H. Ruoves BA. Nurture 761 in Basecs Bk. 
(1868) 103 A man that is a niggard churle no tyme is 
lyherall. 1598 Barneietp Compl, V’octrie vi, What infernall 
furie late bath haunted Their nizgard purses? 1623 Pes- 
KETUMAN /fandf. [lon, 1. xxix, Niggard or Couetous thou 
shalt not seeme. 1581 Davoen Ads. & Achit. 369 Why am 
I scanted by a Niggard Birth? 1725 Pore O./yss. xtv. 242 
What by niggard Fortune was deny'd. 1794 CoLeripcEe 
WJonoly en Chatterton, A prodigal nature and a niggard 
doo:n, 1825 Desxtnau Ration. Keward 35 Will they be 
supposed so mean as to be niggard with pence and lavish 
with millions? 1884 Jexsincs Croker l’apers 1 viii. 237 
[He] paid off his personal grudg:s with no nizgard haad. 

b. Const. oy 
160z Suaks. //ant. wi. 13 Niggard of question, but of 

our demands Most free in his reply. 1812 Byxos Ch. //ar. 
11. Nlix, Here dwells the caloyer, nor rude is he, Nor niggard 
of hischeer. 184z J. Witson CAr. Vorth (1857) IL. 328 Vhe 
heavens are nizgard of their dues. 

te. Hard, unytelding. Ods. rare —. 

1600 Dr. Dodyfoll iw. iit. in Bullen O. 27, ILL 131 Then 

thy soft feete Would be repining at these uiggard stones. 

2. Of actions and qualittes: Niggardly, un- 
generous, displaying reluctance to give anything. 

1672 Deyprn Assignation v. iv, ‘Vo restore her 1 you. Is 
not an act of generosity, But a scant, niggard justice. 1794 
Suttvan View Nat. V. 373 Yo pass over with niggard and 
reluctant mention, the illustrious virtues of those, who [etc ]. 
1847 R. W. Hamicton Aewards 5 Punishin. vit (1853) 361 
Ours are no nigzgard views. @1850 J. A. .\LEXANDER 
Gospel Jesus CArtst xv. (1861) 296 [They] held fast with a 
niggard grasp the keys of heaven. 

3. Scanty; given in a grudging way. 

1751 Eviza Ilevwooo Betsy Thoughtless 1V. 45, 1 confess 
myself utterly unable to maintain a family, like ours, on 
the nizgard stipend you have allotted to that purpose. 
1821-2 Suruey Chas. J,1, 159 Tothem whoearn The niggard 
wages of the earth. 1877 GLavsrove Glvan. LV. 356 she 
obtained..but mggard ineasures either of aid or justice 
froin the Powers of Europe. 

b. Of a way, space, etc. : Narrow, small. 

1595 Dantet Civ. WVars 1. xlviii, There was A niggard 
narrow way for men to passe. 1813 Scort Nokcby u. vii, 
A flinty footpath’s nigzard space. 1858 Site J’ocins, Her- 
witage xix, Ilere ts no niggard gap of sky above. 

C. Comb., as niggard-like, -measured adjs. 

1741 Ricuarpson /’amela (1824) 1. 169 What is my single 
happiness, if I suffer it, nigzard-like, to extend no farther 
than to inyself? 188 H. Paitcies tr. Chamisso’s Faust 5 
In visions passed the niggard-measured hours. 

+ Niggard, v. Ods. rare. [f. prec.] 

1. intr. To act in a niggardly fashion. 
with 77. 

¢1600 Susks Sonn. i, Thou..Within thine owne bud 
buriest thy content, And tender chorle makst wast in nig- 
garding. 1609 Armin /fal. Taylor (1880) 146 Now not to 
niggard it at all, But ioyne as partner yit. 

2. trans. To put off wth a small amount of 
something; to treat in a niggardly fashion. 

601 Saks. Ful. C. tv. iii, 229 Nature must obey Neces- 
sitie, Which we will niggard with a little rest. 

+ Niggardess, 04s. rare—'. [f. NicGarn sé, 
or a. +-E3s8%.] Niggardliness. 

_ 1632 SANDERSON Serm. 402 All base penurious nigardesse 
in saving their own purses. 

Niggardie, variant of Niccarpy Oés. 

+Ni-ggardise, 04s. Forms: 6nygardyse; 

6 nigardise, 7 -ize, 8 -ice; 6-7 niggardise, -ize, 
7 -ice. [f. NIGGARD sé. or a.+-ISE*.] Niggard- 
liness. (Common ¢ 1380-1670.) 

1502 Ord. Crysten Alen (W. de W. 1506) 1v. xxx. LI j, For 
nygardyse, or also for the falsyte & decepcy‘on of the ware. 
1579 FENTON Guicciard. (1618) 122 Not content with his 
niggardize in the expence and prouision of things necessary. 
1621 Be. Mouxtacu Diats7éz 238 A Patron and propugner 


Also 


137 


of niggardise and wretchednesse in the seruice of God. 
@ 1683 Otbuan // As. (1086) 95 Vhere where illib’ral Nature's 
niggardise Has set a Tax on Vice. 1750 W. Evurs .J/od. 
Husbandm, V1.1. 28 ¢E, D.D.), They had a peak against 
him on account of his nigardice. 

+ Niggardish, a. Oés. [f. Niccaxrp sé. or a. 
+-IsH!.) Niggardly. 

1547-64 Bautowin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) 161 Spend not too 
oulragiously, nor be too niggardish. 158: Mutcaster 
Positions v. (1887) 26 Which the most munificent God, by 
his no niggardishe nature, prouided for them both. 


Niggardize (ni-gaideiz), v. rare. [f. Nic- 
GARD sb. ora. + -IZE.) a. intr. To play the 
niggard. b. /rans. To give in a niggardly fashion. 


Hence Ni-ggardized ff/. a. 

@ 1634 CHAPMAN Ee eked Plays 1872 II]. 217 Fame 
I accuse thee, thou did’st niggardize, And faintly sound my 
loves perfections. 1877 Btackie Hise Wen 160 Some [say] 
that stinted prayer And offering nigyardised have turned 
the smile Of gods to frowning. 


Niggardliness (ni-gaidlinés). [f. Niccarpiy 
@.+-NEsS.] The state or quality of being nig- 
gardly ; stinginess ; parsimony. 

1578 in Priv. Prayers (1851) 486 Let thy goodness supply 
that, which our niggardliness hath plucked away. 1621 

SuRTON Amas. Med. 1. ii. mm. vill. (1651) 103 Tis a sluggish 
humour. .to..refrain from such places..through sloth, nig- 
gardliness, fear. 1688 Prenton Guardinn's Justriuction 
(1897) 49 Prodigality is a little more catching than Nig- 
gardliness with young Gentlemen. 1742 Ricuarpson 
Pamela IIL. 97 My Charge against you is that of Nig- 
gardliness, and no other. 1802 M»e. D'Ansray Diary 5 May, 
Lhe niggardliness of my admiration was occasioned by my 
doubt of her assertions. 1848 Mutt /’o/. con... xii. §2 
(1876) 118 The niggardliness of nature..is the cause of the 
penalty attached toover population. 1858 FREEMAN .Vorm. 
Cong. (3877) II. vii. 62 Neither this bounty nor tbis niggard- 
liness wa» a legal crime. 

Also 


t Ni‘ggardling, sé. and @. Obs. rare. 


clin. [I. Niccarp sé. and a.+-Linc.] a. sé. A 
niggard. b. adj. Niggardly. 


1654 WittLock Zovlomia 81 What ever foolish and sordid 
Niggardlins think in these daies. 1704 N. N. tr. Boccalini’s 
Advts. fr. Parnass. U1, 311 Vour being as niggardling in 
denying People those Titles which they expect, as you are 
covetous of receiving ‘em. 

Niggardly (ni-gidli), z Also 6 nigardly, 
6 (9 dial.) niggerly. [f. Niccarp sd, + -Ly 1.] 

1. Iaving a niggard’s nature; meanly parsi- 
monioas, close-fisted, stingy ; sparing. 

1571 Go.oinc Calin on Ps. xxxv. 12 When the hande is 
bountifull, the heart may now and then be nigardly. 1621 
T. Wittiamson tr. Gonlart’s Wise 1 Vedllard 72 What a 
shame is it to younz men. .to shew themsclues so pinching 
and niggardly ia necessary Leneuolences. 1666-7 I’trys 
Diary 27 Feb, They going there ..to eat his victuals, 
knowing him to be a mggardly fellow. 1766 Gotpsm., J tc, 
iW, xxvii, Let us not be niggardly in our exhortation. but 
let all our fellow-prisoners have a share. 1831 Mackintosu 
MTist, Jing. UW. 104 This hoard... was loo great to be formed 
by frugality, even under the penurious and niggardly 
Henry. 1873 M. Arsxotp Lit, & Dogma (1876) &6 ‘Vie 
Israclites.. were perpetually slack or niggardly in the service 
of Jehovah. 

b. Coast. of. 

1624 Be. Hare rt Medit. Ep. Ded., Wks. (1625) 102, I 
would his humilitiehad not made Lim uiggardly of his name. 
1663 H. Cocan tr. /*#ufo's 77az, ix. 28 Fortune hath been 
exceeding niggardly to me of her goods. 1817 Mattuvs 
Topul. (ed. 4) 11. 397 If the earth had been so uiggardly of 
her produce as to abies all her inhabitants to labour for it. 
1844 Ruskin WVod. Patna’. 1. Vref. (ed. 2), They are nig- 
gardly of the reputation which contributes to happiness. 

2. Of actions, qualities, etc. : Characteristic of, 
or befitting, a niggard; mean, miserly. 

1561 T. Norton Cal/vin'’s Jnst. u. i. 4 He accused God of 
lying, enuye, and nizgardly grudgyng. 1583 BasinctonC omm- 
maul, (1592) 381 Vhe heart..by too neere and nigardlie 
keeping, transgresseth against this liwe of God. 1691 
Hakricuere Mrrtues 87 ‘Vhat they do not sink into a nig- 
gardly or covetous temper. 1759 Frankun L£ss. Wks. 1840 
Il. 156 By the niggardly treaiment of good masters they 
have been driven ont of the school. 1861 M. Arsotp /’of, 
Hduc. France 149 Where everything..is left to be done 
by the parish, there is niggardly pinching. 1875 Manninc 
Mission 11. Ghost iv. 114 lf we treat friends in this niggardly 
and ungenerous manner. 

Comb, 1681 WV. Rovertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 663 To 
give niggardly- wise. 

3. Such as a niggard would give; meanly small ; 


seanty, closcly limited. 

1s9g Nasue Lenten Stuffe Wks. (Grosart) V. 239 The 
Niggardliest mouse of biefe will cost lim sixpence. 1624 
Carr. Ssutn Wirginta vi. 21g :As I gathered from their 
niggardly relations in a broken language. @ 1628 ’kiston 
Met. Ebal (1638) 42 It is not any scanty or miggardly kinde 
of love that hee will like of. 1696 5. Patrick Comin. /-x0d. 
viii, 28 Which hath made some think this was but a nig- 
gardly Concession of Pharoah's. 1798 JANE AuSIEN .Vor- 
thane. Abb. xvi, A livinzg..of about four hundred pounds 
yearly value, was to be resigned to his son; ..no niggardly 
assignment to one of ten children. 1859 Merepitu A. 
Feverelxxt, A niggardly confidence. 1878 Huxtey Phy siogr. 
295 Nhe most niggardly computation which lies within the 
bounds of possibility. 

Niggardly, «dv. Also 6 nyger-. [f. Nic- 
GARD a. +-LY2.] In the manner of a niggard; 
parsimoniously, grudgingly, sparingly. 

1530 Patscr. 839/2 Niggardly, seichement. 1534 More 
Comp, agst. Trib, wt. Wks. 1226/1 Then shal he either 
nygerdly heape them vp together.. or wastefully imysse 
spend theym. 1579 Nortusrookr Dicing 13 He is a coue- 
tous man that greedily & niggardly kepetb bis own goods. 


NIGGER. 


1630 KX. Fohkuson's Ningd. & Commw. 9 The Spaniards, 
who in their owne Couniries live most niggardly. 1703 
Macsprete Journ. Ferus. (1721) 42 Young Heirs that have 
been niggardly bred generally turn Prodigals. 1790 Wot- 
cot (P. Pindar) £4. syle. Urban “Wks. 1812 IT. 261 If 
midst a vulgar mass his stars unkind Have placed most 
niggardly a pigmy mind, 1868 NetTLesutr Ess. Browning 
vil. 253 Whose Iife is niggardly doled to us in twelve short 
pages. 

Niggardness (nigaidnés). Now rare. Also 
6 Sce.nigar(t)-, nigirt-. [f Niccarp a. +-NE6S.] 
Niggardliness. 

1500-20 Dunsar Pocuts x). 12 3e tak that nigirtness [v.r. 
nigarnes] ofjour inuder. 1535 Coverpate Ecclus. Contents 
xl, The vnfaithfullnes and nigardnesse of the vngodly. 1562 
Turner Saths 6 Some for nygardnes or for povertye..eat 
evell and unholsoine imeates. 1612 Pasgiuils Night-cap 
(1877) 6 A liberall man, and void of niggardnesse. 1764 
Jem, G. Psalmauazar 182, Lhave seen so many instances 
of his nigardness. 1799 Rowertson Agric. Perth 269 What 
might..appear. .to be a niggardness in nature, or a defect in 
th: bounty ofheaven. 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers 11. 315 Vo 
liinder the niggardness of surviving relatives from cheating 
the dead out of tbe Church’s services. 


+ Ni-ggardous, 2. Ods. Also 5-6 nygard- 
cus/e. [1. Niccarp sd.+-ous] Niggardly. 

1491 Caxton Vilas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 1. xxxvil. 46b/1 
Amonge the brethern there was one, whiche was meruey'll- 
ously scarse and nygardouse. 1522 More De guat. Nowiss. 
Wks. 94 Vhis couetous gathering & nigardous keping. 1534 
— Treat, Passion Wks. 1305/1 Yo disdayne theyr symple 
nygardous rewarde. 

Wiggardry : see NIGGARDY (quot. ¢ 1412). 


+ Niggardship. 00s. Forms: see Niccarn. 
Also 5 negardchepe, 6 nygerdeshyppe, negar-, 
niggarship. [f. Niccarpsé, + -sHIP.] Niggardli- 
ness. (Freq. in 16th cent.) 

1430-40 Lyvc. Lochas ut. i. (1554) 70/1 Whan ..couetise put 
away largesse,...And nigardship exileth gentlenesse. ¢ 1440 
Facob's Well 121 Pe thredde fole brede of wose of coueytise 
is nygardschippe. 1526 Skes.ton Jagnyf 2518 Let neuer 
Negarshyp your uobleresse affray. 1572 BosseweLt dz- 
morte uw. 85 b, Gentlemen, who. .abhorre all suche auarice, 
churlishnesse, and niggardshippe. 1621 ‘I’. WitLIAMsox tr. 
Gonlart’s Wise Vietllard 73 Veur raucnnous niggardship, 
and base pinching. 1673 Kk. Heap Cantiug Academy K 2 
Niggardship, and covetousness. 

+ Niggardy. Ods. Forms: 4 negardye, ni- 
gardye, nygardie, 6 nygardy, nig(g)ardie, Sc. 
negartie. [f. NIGGARkD sb. +-¥ 3.) Niggardlincss. 

€ 1386 Cnaccer Shipman's T. 172 But yit me greveth 
most his nigardye. 1390 Gowrr Conf II. 288 His fortune 

.. Desdeigneth alle coveitise And hateth alle nygardie. 
e14tz Hoccreve De Keg. Princ, 1306 His nygardie |Rord, 
uygardrye] Suffrith hys neghtburgh (Ao.vé. neighbore] by 
hym sterue and dye. 1517... Love's Bonavent. WMirr. xxrvi. 
(W. de W.) K iijb, Thyne owne fals couetys¢ in excusacion 
of thy nygardy. 1535 Stewarr Crom. Scot. 1. 392 “Lhe 
Romanis., haittit Cneo for hisnegartie. 1559 Avi.MER J/ar- 
lorowe P jb, Sparing of your goodes, which is nizgardie. 

Nigged, variant of nidged: see NIDGE v.* 

1836 Parker Gloss. Archit. (1850) 1. 326 Nigged Ashlar, 
stone hewn with a pick, or pointed hammer, instead of a 
chisel: this kind of work is also called ‘ hammer-dressed’. 
1875 Kxicut Dict. J/ech, 1526/2. 

Niggel-weed : sce NIGELWEED Cds. 

Wigger, dial. variant of Niccanp sé. 

Nigger (ni‘ga1), sd. Also niggar. [Altera- 
tion ol Necer. Cf. also Nigrr and Nice. } 

1. Ancgro. (Collog. and usu. contemptnous.) 

1786 ursxs Ordination iv, low graceless Ham leugh at 
his Dad, Which made Canaan a nigger. 1811 Byron in 
Mem. I’, Hodgson (1878) 1. 195 ‘The rest of the world— 
niggers and what not. 1818 IT. B. Fearon Sh. Amer. 46 
‘The bad conduct and inferior nature of niggars (negroes), 
1819 W. Faux Asem. Days Amer. (1823) 9 Contempt of 
the poor blacks, or niggers, as they are there called, seems 
the national sin of Amcrica. 4@ 1849 II. Cotertncr /:ss, 
(1851) I, 164 A similar error has turned Othello. .into a rank 
woolly-pated, thick-lipped nigger. 1867 Latuam Black & 
White 127 Niggers (they are not ‘coloured persons’ yet in 
the South) are most artful flatterers. 1897 Outing (U. 5.) 
XXIX, 333/1 What is wanted is a genuine nigger; not a 
colored person. 

lia 1889 Riper Haccarp 4 llan's IW ife 262 As for that 
there claim, well, sh2’s been a good nigger to me. 


b. Loosely or incorrectly applied to members 


of other dark-skinned races. 

1857 Durrerin Left. //igh Lat. 251 This relationship with 
Polynesian Niggers, the native genealogists would probably 
scout with indignation, 1865 ‘eevetvan Cawapore 47 In 
the eyes of an English planter..bazaar-porters and RKajals 
..are niggers alike one and all. 1891 A/elbourne Argus 
7 Nov. 13/5 The natives of Queensland are nearly always 
spoken of as ‘niggers’ by those who are brought most 
directly in contact with them. 


2. a. The black caterpillar of the turnip saw-fly. 
1840 Cuvicr's Aniin, Ningd. 584 Athalia centifolie is ex= 
tremely destructive to turnips, its larva being known under 
the name of the Nigger, or Black Jack. 1844 H. Sternens 
Bk, Farm WA. 774 Vhe larve are known in different parts 
of the country te the names of black caterpillar, blacks, 
nigger, canker, etc. 1874 Luspock Orig. 4 Alet. atssaNee 7) 
‘Yo this group belongs the nigger, or black caterpillar of the 
turnip. 
b. (See quot.) 
1855 Morton Cycl. Agric. 1]. 120 Nigger, the naine of 
lady-bird larva: in hop grounds. 
c. (See quot.) 
1855 Ocivin Suppl, Vigecr, 
called by the Cornish lishermen. 
water off the Deadmen. 


a species of holothuria, so 
It is very common in deep 


NIGGER. 


3. U.S. a. A form of steam-engine used on 
ships; a steam-capstan employed in hauling river- 
boats over bars or snags. b. A strong spiked 
timber by which logs are canted in a saw-mill. 

1875 Knicut Dict. Mech. 1890 Cent. Dict. 

4. a. In Soap-making « (see quot.). 

1887 Dittmar & Paton in Encyc?. Brit, XXIL. 203 On 
settling a dark-coloured ‘nigger’, or under-lyeseparates out. 

b. U.S. An impurity in the insulating covcring 
of an electrical conductor. 

a 1890 Sct. Amer. LIV. 308 (Cent.), The consequence.. 
might be that what the workmen call a nigger would get 
into the armature, and burn it so as to destroy its service. 

5. Comb., chietly objective, as zigger-driver, -hiller, 
worship per; nigeer-driving, -looking adjs. 

1861 FREEMAN in Stephens Life (1895) I. 270 Let the 
*nigger-drivers go to the devil their own way. 1891 C. 
Roperts Adrift Amer. 198, I never came across such a 
beast of.a nigger driver as this fellow Cole. 1856 OLmsTED 
Slave States 108 If a man does not provide well for his 
slaves..he gets the name of a ‘ *nigger killer’, 1890 Cen. 
Dict. s. v. Grampus, The whip-tailed scorpion,..also called 
mule-killer, nigger-killer. 1837 Lett. fr Aladras (1843) 99 
He has a half-caste, dropsical wife, and a sickly *nigger- 
looking child. 1862 Russett in Tires 29 Jan., The Con- 
servative masses, which lie between negrolatry or *nigger- 
worship and Secession. 1866 Cornh. Wag. Jan. 37 Vhe 
contempt which they..have expressed for *nigger-worship- 
pers during the Jamaica troubles. 

6. altrzb. (passing into ad/.). 

a. Belonging to the negro race ; black-skinned. 
Also zigger-minstrel: see NEGRO 3. 

1836 Marryat Pirate iv, You’ve been sweet upon that 
nigger girl, 1842 Baruam /ngol. Leg. Ser. 11. Broth. Birch. 
xlv, Their nigger inhabitants [devils] shook in their hoofs. 
1872 De Vrr& Americanisms 117 The real nigger baby 
is known under the name of pickaninny. 1883 Buack Shan- 
don Bells xvii, He..made sure he was abont to be serenaded 
by a nigger-minstrel, 

b. Of or belonging to, occupted by, negrocs, 
Also frazsf. 

1834 R. H. Froupe in Rew. (1838) I. 380 Niggerland is a 
poor substitute for the /i#texn Afostolorum. 1844 Dickens 
Mart, Chuz. xxi, He has been, and is, the advocate..of 
Nigger emancipation. 1856 Otmstep Slave States 61 
You'll see some nigger-quarters. 1873 Miss Brappon 
Lucius Davoren \. Prol. ii. 21 Perhaps you could oblige us 
with a nigger melody, 

e. In special uses (see quots.). 

1850 Loupon Excycl. Gard. (ed. 2) 498 The black jack, or 
*nigger caterpillar, being the larva of Athalia centifolic. 
1888 Goobe Amer. Fishes 321 Next in importance to the 
Plaice, comes the Flat Fish, Psendopleuronectes Ameri- 
canus... New York anglers call it the ‘*Nigger Fish’. 
1852 Sruithson. Contrib. Knowl. V.u. 41 This plant [Poly- 
siphouia arietina} is common in various places in Long 
Island Sonnd, ..“ Pooh! that’s what we call “ *nigger-hair ” ° 
1838 Haripurton Clochm, Ser. 1. iii, A *nigger-jockey.. 
is a gentleman that trades in niggers,—buys them in one 
state, and sells them in another, where they aru't known. 
1859 M. Pattison Zss. (1889) 1.65 It is in perpetual conflict 
with the rules of good Latinity,..partly from the addle- 
headed understanding of the characters supposed to write 
this *nigger Latin, 

Hence Ni:ggerdom, niggers collectively. MNi-g- 
gerish @., pertaining to, characteristic of, the 
nigger. Niggerism, (a) nigger blood; (6) a 
termi or expression peculiar to niggers. Ni‘gger- 
ling, a little nigger. 

1876 Besant & Rice Gold. Butterfly xxx, The modern 
Arabs, the gipsies, *niggerdom iu general. 1866 Atlantic 
Monthly XVI. 79 When I say ‘colored’, 1 mean one 
thing, respectfully; and when I say ‘ *niggerish’, I mean 
another, disgustedly. /é¢d., My Auntie’s piety was not of 
the niggerish kind. 1844 Fraser's Mag. XXIX. 656 An 
individual tainted even in the eighth degree with *nigger- 
ism. 1883 WINTHROP £divin Brotherto/t 1. v, [To] ventrilo- 
quize derisive niggerisms through the larynx. 1842 Hoop 
lack Job viii, Ail the little *Niggerlings emerge As lily 
white as mussels, 

Nigger (niga1),v. U.S. [f. prec.] trans. 
a. (See quot. 1859.) b. To buin or char off 

1859 BartLett Dict. Amer., To nigger out land, signi- 
fies..to exhaust land by the mode of tilling without ferti- 
lization pursued in the slave States, a@ 1890 in Cent. Dict, 
They niggered the huge logs off with fire, which was kept 
burning for days. 

Niggerality. rare. [f. nigger Niccarp 
5b. 4-ALity.] Niggardliness. 

1823 Gat Extail xci, Every farthing I can extortionate 
frae thee..shall be pay't o'er to her.., just to wring thy 
heart o’ niggerality. 

Niggerhead. Also nigger-head, nigger 
head. [f. Niccer sb. + HEAD sé.] 

1. U.S. (See quot. 1859.) 

1859 Bartierr Dict. Amer., Nigger-Heads, the tussocks 
or knotted masses of the roots of sedges and ferns pro- 
jecting ahove the wet surface ofaswamp. 1873 Routledge's 
Young Gentln, Mag. Mar. 236/2 Stepping from one flax- 
bush or nigger-head to the other. 

2. (See quots.) 

1876 J. Moresey Discov. New Guinea 3 A crowd of 
‘nigger heads’, black points of coral rock, peep up in places. 
1877 Raymonp Statist. Mines & Mining 56 Vhe bowlders, 
composed of quartz, ‘nigger heads’, and micaceous schists, 
are not large. 1886 dan. Rep. Smithson. Inst. (1889). 523 
Nigger head, (1) The black concretionary nodules found 
in granite ; (2) Any hard, dark-colored rock weathering 
out into rounded nodules or bowlders ; (3)Slaty rock asso- 
ciated with sandstone. 1898 Morris Austral Lng., Nigger- 
head. Name given in New Zealand to hard blackstones 
found at the Blue Spur and other mining districts. 
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3. = NEGRO-HEAD 2. Also attrib. 

1893 J. A. Barry S. Brown's Bunyip, etc. 24 He .. had 
accepted as much strong ‘niggerhead'.. as would have 
stocked a tobacconist’s shop. 1894 Outing (U.S.) XXIV, 
355/1 Cigarettes. .made of native grown tobacco or the rank 
cheap stuff called niggerhead twist. 

4. A variety of cowrie. 

1895 Mrs. F. A. S1EEL Rowans x, Do you ever find 
niggerheads about here now? 

5. U.S. slang. (See quot.) 

1872 De Vrerk Americanisms 281 They were Democrats, 
and retorted upon violent Union men by calling then 
Niggerheads. 

Niggerly, obs. form of NiGGaRDLY a. 

+ Ni-ggers, used as an oath (cf. Gop sd, 14b). 
Also niggers-noggers. Obs. rare. 

1633 Row Ley Match at Alidu. 1. i, Niggers,and I had but 
dreamed of this. /érd., When we swear nothing but niggers- 
noggers. /bid., Niggers-noggers, I wonnot. 


Ni-ggery, 54. rare. [ad. Du. negeri7; cf. 
NEGERY.] An admmnistrative division of the 


Dutch Last Indies. 

1800 Astatic Anu. Reg. 201/2 The subordinate residents 
have from six to ten niggeries, or districts, under their 
charge. /é:d. 203/1 These..niggeries are likewise called 


Regencies. 

Ni-ggery, 2. [f. Niccersé.+-y1.] Of or 
belongtng to, characteristic of, negroes. 

1862 New York Tribune May (Cent.), The dialect of the 
entire population is essentially and unmistakably niggery. 
1881 M.A. Lewis 7'wo Pretty Girls IL. 132, I wish you had 
small screwed-up eyes, and a niggery mouth. 

+ Niggish, a. Ols. Also nig(g)eshe, nig- 
gyshe, nygyshe, nyggish, -yshe. ([f. Nig a. or 
s6.+-1SH.] Niggardly. (Common ¢ 1550-1600.) 

1542 Upatt Evasm. Apoph. 74 Persones y' dooe glorie & 
braggue of their niggyshe sloovenry. 1577 tr. Butlinger's 
Decades (1592) 288 i.ct our wealthie pinchpence therefore... 
leaue their niggish liues and insatiable couetousnesse. 1605 
Campen Ren, 196 Other maximes .. proceeding from a 
niggish olde wife. 

Hence + Ni‘ggishly adv.; + Ni-ggishness. 

1562 Turner Baths Ded., The extreme niggishness and 
illberalite of sum that had most. 1580 Hottysand Treas. 
Fr, Fong. Escharcement vivre, vo live barely, to liue 
hardly, niggishly. 1598 GreENewey Yacitus, Anz. mM. x, 
(1622) 78 ‘Lhe memory of (QQuirinius was nothing pleasing, by 
reason..of. .miserable niggishness. 

Niggle (ni-g’l), 54. {f. NiccLe v.2] Small 
cramped handwriting. 

1834 Hoop 7y/uey Halt Introd., Sometimes it is a little 
close niggle, as if you studied econonty instationery. 1856 
Miss Yonce Daésy Chain, xvii, Ethel’s best writing was 
an upright, disjointed, niggle. /éc¢., A stiil wilder coni- 
bination of scramble, niggle, scratch, and crookedness. 

+ Niggle, zv.! Obs. Cant. Also 6 nygle, 7 nigle. 
{Of obscure origin: cf. next.] 7727, and Zrans. 
(See quot. 1567.) 

1567 Harman Caveat (1869) 84 To nygle, to haue to do 
with a woman carnally. 1608 Dexker Lath. & Candle 
Lt. Bij b, lf we niggle, or miil a Lowsing Ken.. If an ale- 
house we rob, or be tane with a whore. 1622 FLercHer 
Beggars’ Bush uw. i, Hub. How long has she been here? 
Snap. Long enough to be..nigled, an’ she ha'..good luck. 

Niggle (ni-g'l), v.2 Also nigle. [App. of 
Scandinavian origin, being current chiefly in 
northern dial., and corresponding both in form and 
meaning to Norw. aég/a ,\Aasen and Ross), with 
the variants zag/a and nugla. The precise mean- 
ing in some ot the early examples is not quite 
clear; for the numerous variations of sense in 
dial. use, see Ang. Dial. Dict.] 

1. itv. To work, or do anything, in a trifling, 
fiddling, or ineffective way; to trifle (fwth a 
thing); to spend work or time unnecessarily on 
petty details ; to be over-elaborate in minor points, 

@1616 Beaum. & Fi. Little French Lawyer iv. v, That 
Little Lawyer would so..bite your honour by the nose,.. 
So niggle about your grave shins, lord Vertaigne. 1632 
Massincer Evtperor East y. iii, Take heed, daughter, You 
niggle not with your conscience. 1839 C. CLark 7. Noakes 
Ixu, Long she'd niggle at her glass. 1854 Miss Baker 
Northampt. Gloss. s.v., How you are niggling over your 
work ; it is not worth the time. 1883 Biack } odaude xlix, 
It was only to have been a sketch. And he has kept on 
niggling and niggling away at it. 1893 J. A. Barry S. 
Brown's Bunyip, etc. 56 For a while they niggles away at 
the big butt, turn an’ turn about. i ) 

b. To trot about, keep moving a/ong, in a 
fiddling or ineffective manner. 

1781 Mme. D'Arsiay Diary Aug., When I have nobody 
at all at my place but workmen;..1 niggle after them up 
and down. 1833 Sir F. &. Heap Suddles fr. Lrununen 246 
The river, as one niggles along, is seen bit by bit from the 
steam-boat, 1849 Eastwick Dry Leaves 193 A fidgetty 
high-mettled steed, which dislikes a dozen of ragged gallo- 
ways niggling along within a yard of its tail. 

e. To get oz ina kind of way wth one. 

1837 Lapy Dacre in Friendships Miss ALitfore (1882) 11. 
21, I shall try to niggle on with her; but I am too deaf and 
old, I fear, to scrape acquaintance with a young person. 

da. To be unnecessarily critical or over-precise. 

1891 Brack Stand Fast, Craig-R. vi, ‘Come, come, 
aunt ’, said he, ‘it isn’t like you to niggle about nothing '. 

2. Of girls: To be restless or fidgetty front 
wantonness or amorous inclination. ? Ods. 

1706 Estcourt Fair £xample ww. i, Had you been one of 
the fluttering Fops o' the ‘own, she had so wrigl'd and 


nigl’d, and have been so glad of your Company. 17: 
93 


NIGH. 


Pearce Hartford Bridge 1. i, They giggle, simper, Niggle 
and whimper, And try to lure wherever they go. 1809 
Mackin Gif Blas iv. vii. 213 My little pet..niggled, 
nudged, toyed, and romped, like a school-girl in vacation. 

3. trans. a. ‘Yo cheat, trick. 

1621 FLetTcuer Pilgrinew. iii, | shall so niggle you, And 
juggle you ; and fiddle you, and firk you. 1719 D’Urrey 
Pills (1872) 11. 111 To purge my sins, And buy me Pins, 
I've nigled an old Parson. 

b. Yo draw oz unwillingly. 

1630 Dekker 2nd Pt. Honest Wh, Wks. 1873 11. 133, I 
had but one poore penny, aud that I was glad to niggle out, 
and buy a holly-wand. 

c. To execute in a petty trifling manner, 

1860 E. FirzGeratp Leté, (1889) I. 276 Think of the Acres 
of Canvas Titian or Reynolds would have covered..in the 
‘Time it has taken to niggle this Miniature ! 

Hence Niggled (ni‘g’ld) pf/. a., donc with too 
much minuteness or petty detail; over-claborated. 

1884 Century Mag. Dec. 207 ‘Vhey..are niggled little 
drawings, carefully worked up with the point. 1888 Art 
Grul. Wl. 61/2 Its careful but not niggled workmanship. 
1893 Vation (N.Y.) 19 Jan. 47/1 His more finished designs 
--are hopelessly niggled. 7 

+ Niggledigée, obs. variant of NEGLIGEE. 

1755 J. SHEBBRARE Lydia (1769) 11.29 Lady Betty Wriggle 
being dressed in what the tuneful part of the streets of 
London have distinguished in their songs by the polite term 
of the Niggledigée. 


+Niggler!. Obs. Cazt. 
-ER!,] A lascivious person. 

1613 Marston /usatiate C'tess ut. ii, With cleanly con- 
veyance by the nigglers our maids, they shal! be translated 
into our bed-chambers. 1641 Brome Joutaldl Crew ul. Wks. 
1873 II1.392 Heart and a cup of Sack, do we look like old 
Beggar-niglers? 1659 Lady Alimony u. v.in Hazl. Dads- 
dey XIV. 313 Ha, ha, ha ! this was a bold-fac’d niggler. 

Niggler? (niglo1), [f. Niccre v.2+-eR1.] 
One who niggles, esp. in artistic work. 

1862 THORNBURY Yurner II. 344 Tothe last he was rather 
a‘niggler’ in oil. 19000. Xev. Jan. 115 Bold effects must 
take the place of the niggler’s puny scroll-work. 

+ Niggling, z//. 56.1 Obs. Cant. [f. NiccLe 
v.1+-Inc!t,] (See quots.) 

1608 Dexxer Lanth. & Candle Lt.,Cant. Dict., Niggling, 
company keeping with a woman [1610 Row Lanpbs J/artin 
Mark-all E 3, Vhis word is not used now). 1641 Brome 
FJoviall Crew uu. Wks. 1873 ILI. 391 The Autum-Mort finds 
better sport In bowsing then in nigling. a@1700 B. E. Dict. 
Cant. Crew, Nigling, accompanying with a Woman. 

Niggling (nrylin), vd/. 5d.2 [f. NicGLe 7.2] 

1. ‘Trifling or fiddling work; over-attentiou to 
details ; mean or petty dealing. 

1829 Marrvat F. A/zidinay viii, Cleanliness and good order 
are what seamen like; but niggling, polishing, scraping 
iron bars, and the like of that a sailor dishkes. 1840 
THackeray Catherine x, The man was well fitted for the 
creeping and niggling of his dastardly trade, 1881 77ies 
s Feb. 9/2 He will grant them some powers, but not all 
they are asking for... his of course is ere niggling. 

2. Over-elaboration of detail in art. 

1860 Ruskin J/od. Paint. V. vi. v. § 6. 37 So long as the 
work is thoughtfully directed, there is no niggling. 1886 
R. C. Lesie Sea Painter's Log 132 No amount of niggling 
will atone for the want of such touches. 

Ni-ggling, ///. a. [f. as prec. +-1NG .] 

1. Iriling, mean, petty; defictent in force or 
vigour ; lacking in breadth of view or feeling. 

1599 Nasue Lenten Stuffe Wks. (Grosart) V. 203 All the 
King of Spaines Indies will not create me such a nigling 
Hexameter-sounder as he [Homer] was. : 

1827 Soutney Lett, (1856) IV. 73 Neither did I like the 
niggling way in which they dealt with me. 1852 C. W. 
H[osxins] 7a/fa 126 Your unprofitable expense is ever 
peeping out in the niggling nature of your plans. 1876 
Stusss Study Med. & Mod. fist, iii. (1886) 53 We do not 
want .. niggling articles, which enumerate the mistakes 
and misstatements of a book. 189: Barinc-Goutp His?. 
Oddities Ser. 11. iti. 76 This little court.. played a niggling 
game at petty intrigue. wis 

b. Fiddling, troublesome, finicking. 

1863 Darwin in Life (1887) ILI. 312 It is just the sort of 
niggling work which suits me. 1877 Enicusen Syzg. 
(ed. 7) IL. 470 It isa niggling instrument, difficult to manage 
in this situation. y ; 

2. Showing too great elaboration of detail; de- 
ficient in boldness of execution. 

1813 Examincr 10 May 229/2 The little, niggling pencil- 
ling of Mr. Glover's [landscapes]. 1 Ruskin AJad!. 
Patut. V. Vi. v. § 6. 38 The whole hand [drawn] within the 
space of one of those ‘niggling’ touches of Hobbima, 1891 
Barinc-Goutp /n Troubadour-Land xvii. 248 He has 
carried the face of his niggling little buttresses flush with 
the massive walls of the great towers. 

b. Of handwriting: Consisting of short feeble 
strokes ; cramped, 

1854 Miss Baker Northaupt. Gloss.s.v., A niggling hand. 
1890 Sfcctator 12 July 43/1 The most resolute person we 
know writes a niggling scrawl, hardly legible. 

Wiggon, ship, variants of Nicon(suIp Qds. 

Niggot, app. a misprint for Incor, 

1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1595) 415 For Itanus the 
historiographer writeth, that there was brought a maruellous 
great masse of treasurein niggots of gold, of three thou- 
sand seven hundred and thirteen pound weight. 

Nigh (nai\, adv., z., and sb. Forms: a. I 
néah, (néaz-), néh, 2 neoh, 3 nwh; 2-4 neh, 
3 neb3, 3-4 nehi; 3-5 ne3, (3 ne3zt, 4 ne3zh, 
neezh), 4-5 neje, negh(e; 3 (5-6 Sv.) ne, 6 
nee. &. 3-4 neib, (3 neip, 4 neich), nei, (4 
neie), 3-5 nei3z, (4 neize), 4 neigh‘e, 6 neight ; 

a 


ff. NiccLe v.l+ 


NIGH. 


3 neyh, 4-6 ney(e, 4 neythe, ; neyhe, neygh, 
ney3t. +. 4 ni3, niez, nye3, nyh‘e, 4-5 ny3(e, 
4-6 nyghe, (4 ny3ghe, 6 nygghe), 4-7 nygh, 
(6 nyght); 4-6 nighe, 4- nigh; 4-6 ny(e, 6-7 
nie. [Common Teutonic: OE. néah, néh = OFris. 
net, ni, MDu. na, nae (Du. 2a), OS. nék (MLG. 
nage, nd), OUG. néh adv., néher adj. (MHG. 26, 
nih-, nich, G. nak), ON. na- (in combs. like 
na-bei neighbour; Sw. and Da. 7a-), Goth. néhwa 
(néhw): the stem appears to be unrepresented 


outside Teutonic. 

OHG. is the only one of the older languages in which a 
fully developed adjectival use of the word exists along with 
the adverbial. In OE. there are very scanty traces of 
adjectival inflexion, zéak being commonly employed either 
as a simple adv. or with a dependent dative: in predicative 
use it may sometimes be taken as an adjective, but it is 
more probahle that in such cases also it isan adverb. It is 
not till tbe r4th or 13th cent, that the attributive use 
becomes common. 

The original comparative of 2éaé as an adv. is uéar, néor, 
Near adv.!, while the adj. form 2éarra finally became ze7, 
Nara. The OE. superlative x/gést(a is latterly repre- 
sented by Next a. and adv. After phonetic changes had 
obscured tbe relationship of these forms to the positive, a 
new compar. and superl., zigher and néghest, were formed, 
and have been in common use since the 16th cent.) 

= NEAR adv.“ and a. (which in all senses has 
taken the place of 7g except in archaic or dialect 
use). 

*Denoting proximity in place, time, ete. 

I. adv. With dependent dative (passing into 
prep.), or followed by éo (see 4). 

1. With verbs of motion, denoting approach to 
a place, thing, or person. 

Beowulf 2290 He to ford sestop dyrnan crefte dracan 
heafde neah. cgso Lindisf. Gosp, Matt. xv. 29 And mid dy 
oferfoerde dona de hzlend, cuom (he] at vef neh sx. @ 1000 
Juliana 635 (Gr.), Da was [heo] zela:ded londmearce neah. 
¢ 1205 Lay. 1609 Alle heo slowen pat heo neihcomen. a 1300 
Cursor M. 8041 Whenne pe kyng coom ne3e po trees he kist 
hem. 1390 Gower Conf, I. 120 ‘The more he cam the welle 
nyh The nerr cam sche to him ayein. 1517 Torkincron 
Pilgr. 30 No Cristen man ys not suffered for to come ny it. 
1s90 SHaks. Vids. wV. uli. 18 Neuer harme, nor spell, 
nor charme, Come our louely Lady nye. 168r Dryven Ads, 
& Achit. 162 He. .for a calm unfit, Would steer too nigh the 
Sands. 1777 Suerioan Trip Scarb. v. ii, 1 am almost 
ashamed to come nigh ‘em. 

Sig. ¢1320 Cast. Love 320 Wit eode hire herte swipe neib. 


2. In prepositional tise. 

Beowulf 2831 Se widfloza wundum stille hreas on hrusan, 
horda#rne neah. agoo V. #. Wartyrol. 22 Aug. 150 His 
‘lichoma is behyrzed neah sancte Paules ciricean pies 
apostoles. ¢ 1075 O. £. Chron, (Parker MS.) an, 1031 An 
scip flotizende swa neh pan lande swa hit nyxt maze. ¢ 1475 
Lay. 27553 He..smot than eorl Geduer a-forn ne3zen pan 
hreoste. 13.. Guy IVarw. (A.) 1508 To him he sinot swibe 
smert burch pe hodi ful ney pe hert. 1393 Lancr. ?, /'/. 
C. 1x. 298 By s:ynt paul’, quath peers po, ‘thou poyntest 
neih pe treuthe . 1413 Peder. Sowde ;Caxton) 1. xix. (1859) 
19 Long tyme he had hyd hymn self neyhe me. 1470-85 
Matory Arthur iv. xxvii. 156 She hroughte hym there as 
was a turnement nyghe the marche of walys. 1610 Susans. 
Temp. 1. ii. 216 Pro, But was not this nye shore? Ar. 
Close by, my Master. 1667 Mitton ?. 4. 1x. 514 A Ship.. 
Nigh Rivers mouth or Foreland, where the Wind Veres oft. 
1770 in Picton L"fool A/unic. Rec. (1886) LL. 257 No gate 
shall be erected nigher Liverpoole than the four mile stone. 
1826 J. F. Cooper Mohicans (1829) LI. iii. 50 They had 
reached a bay, nigh the northern termination of the lake, 

b. In complementary use with verbs. 

¢825 Vesp. Psalter v. 6 Ne eardad neh de awerged. ¢gso 
Lindisf. Gosp. Luke ii. g Engel drihtnes s[tlod neh dam. 
a 1122 O. £. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1105 Pa pe pam eorle 
Willelme of Mortoin abwier neah wunedon. a x1a2zg Avcr. 
R. 312 Holde we him neih us mid smelle of swete werkes. 
€1320 Cast. Love 370 Ich hit seilt And tolde hit to Riht pat 
stood me neih. 1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) V. 357 In his 
jowbe he was..bismer to kynges pat wonede nyh hym. 
©1440 Gesta Rom. ii.6 (Harl. MS.), Ofte tyme he vsid to 
ligge ny be fire. 

3. In predicative use with the verb ¢o Je, or with 
ellipse of this: a. of locality. 

¢950 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke xix. 11 Fordon [he] ware neh 
hierusalem. ¢ 1000 sIgs. /’s. (Th.) Ixxvili. 4 Ealluin.. 
ymhsittendum, be us ahwar neah nu da syndon. ¢1175 
Lamb, fiom. 95 Hit fordnimed swa hwet him neh ao 
¢1200 Orin 17918 He wass neh an casstelltun. c 1290 
S. king. Leg. 1. 1/4 Alle be hebene men pat nei3z him were. 
1390 Gowek Conf. I. 197 He ferst loke out ate porte, That 
noman were nyh the stede. 1651 CrowLey Pleas. & Pain 
242 Such men as were nygh yon dwellynge. 1579 SreNsex 
Sheph. Cal. July 89 The hilles bene nigher heven. 1734 
tr. Rollin'’s Auc. (fist. xv. ix. (1827) VI. 147 The drops 
which were nighest the torches taking fire. 

b. In varions ¢ransf. or fig. senses. 

¢8a5 Vesp. Psalter xxxiii. 19 Neh is dryhten dissum da 
Reswencedre sind on heortan. ¢ 1000 Ags, Ps. (Th.) liv. 20 
Hit wars his heortan gehygde neah. a 1250 Owl & Nighi. 
3252 Hwanne ic iseo bat sum wrechede Is manne neyh, 
inouh ic grede. ¢ 1320 Str Tristr. 3016 Sir canados was pan 
Constable, pequen ful neize. 1380 Wvetir Set. ies. IL. 
423 Neverepoles sume godes ben more nyghe God. 1440 
Gesla Ront, \xxi, 388 (Addit. MS.), W{hJere this woman was 
seke, and ney childe byrth. 1605 Suaxs. A7acé. 1. ii. 72 To 
do worse to you were fell Cruelty, Which is too nie your 

person. 1875 Myers Poems 63 When man's heart is 
nighest heaven. 

c. Of time or events. 

@ 900 CynewuLr Crist 782 Is bam domeneah. 971 Blick/. 
/Tont. 95 Ponne..bip neh bem seofopan dieze. c 1275 O. E. 
Alis¢e. 142/45 Pis world is neyh pan ende. a1300 A. Horn 
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494. Horn tok his leue, For bit was ne3 eue. 13.. Sir Gaw. 
& Gr. Knt, 1922 Penne pay helden to home, for hit was nie3 
ny3t. 1470-85 Matory Art/ur in. xiii, 116 He..leyd hyin 
vnder the tree and slepte tyl it was nyghe nygbt. 

4. \With ¢o or zzZfo, in uses similar to above. 

c 980 Lindisf. Gosp. John vi. 19 [Hia] gesead Sone halend 
geongende..neh to scipp. ax300 Christ on Cross 19 in 
&. E. P. (1862) 21 Man pou hast pe for-lor and ful neip to 
helle ibor. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 1654 Pe 
Frankysch penne cast acry, perforemen drowe to peym ney. 
3391 CHAUcER Locth. iv. met. v. (1868) 132 Pe sterres of 
arctour ytourned neye to pe souereyne contre or point. c 1420 
Chron. Vilod, 885 Edgar rode ou3t..In to a Forest ney3t to 
his place. 1484 Caxton Fables of Alfonce i, [He] wenteand 
lodged hym withynne a Temple nyghe toa Frendes hows. 
1535 CoveRoALE John vi. 23 There came other shippes 
from ‘Tiberias, nye vnto y° place where they had eaten the 
bred. 158: MuLcaster Postious x1. (1887) 224 The scholers 
..he bourded at their charges somewhere verie nigh to the 
schoole. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's d/rica v. 262 The citie of 
Tunis standing vpona plaine hath no mountaines nizh vnto 
it. 1680 Morven Geog. Reet., France (1683) 163 Nigh to 
this place. 1704 Col. Kec. Penusytv, Il. 182 Being the 
neighest to their place of Abode. 1823 J. F. Coorer 
Pionecrs v, The arm that was extended bent, and hrought 
the hand nigh to his face. 

transfor fig. 1568 Grartos Chron. Il. 783 They were 
good men, and true to the King and to nie to the Queene. 
1611 Bistr Lev. xxi. 3 His sister a virgin, that is nigh vnto 
him, 1826 J. F. Coorer JJohicans (1829) 11. iii. 46 This 
change had brought them nigher to each other. 1896 Mrs. 
Careyn Quaker Grandmother 183 We've crossed each 
other's paths these many years, for all.. we haven't come very 
nigh to one another. 

II. adv. Used absolutely as complement or pre- 
dicate (passing into ad7.). 

5. Of place or position: a. With the verb ¢o be 


expressed or understood. 

¢ 897 K. Etre Gregory's Past. C. li. 399 Her is au lytele 
burg swide neah. coso Lindis/ Gosp. Mark xiv. 42 Sede 
inec selled neh is. a131x0 in Wright Lyric P.ix. 34 Heo 
hath hrowes bend an heh, Whyt bytuene, ant nout to neh. 
1386 Cuaucer Anté.’s 7. 663 Ful litel woot Arcite of his 
felawe, That was so ny. ¢ r4s0 tr. De [mdtatione . vill. 48 
Whan thesu is nye, all godenes is nye. 1501 Dovuctas ad, 
flon.\. xxi, Vhairby I vnderstude that scho was nie. 1590 
Suaks. Com, Err. it. i. 43 Heere comes your man, now is 
your busband nie. 1671 Mutton /. Xt. 1. 332 We some- 
times..come forth To Lown or Village nigh (nighest ts far). 
1821 SHELLEY 4z/o/a i, Methinks she must be nigh. 1850 
‘Tenxyson fx AMfent. cxxx, Far off thou art, hut ever nigh, 

b. With verbs of dwelling, standing, etc. 

¢1200 rin. Coll. Hon. 189 Pe fleschliche lustes...heod be 
smedcre him to biswikende for ban be pei neh3zie wunion. 
1382 Wycur Fas. v. g Lo! the tustise stondith ny3 hifore 
the 3at. 1513 Douctas /neZs x. xiv.5 Hys helm of steill 
besyde hym hang weil ne. 1567 Maret Gr. Forest 26 b, 
Doth not the Uine loue and embrace the Elme, & prospereth 
the better, the nigher one is set hy another? 1750 Gray 
Elegy 78 Some frail memorial still erected nigh. 1792 
Cowrer /éfad 1x. 248 Then bespake Patroclus standing 
nigh, 1833 Tennyson Zo 7.5.35, [have not look’d upon 
you nigh, Since that dear soul hath fall’ asleep. 

c. With verbs of motion. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 203 Le ne wist it 
jolden was, tille he comsonchi. 1470-85 Matory 4 rihurxu. 
1. 593 Come not to ny3 for and thow doo.. I willslee the. 1667 
Mitton /’. 4. v.82 So saying, hedrew nigh. 1772-84 Cook's 
Voy. (1790) V. 1618 They came so nigh, that we could dis- 
cern, with our glasses, the deserters fastened together. 1825 
J. Neat Bro. Fouathan 1. 332 Vhe..dog would not leave 
him ; hut crawled nigher. 1879 Brownixc /vax /vanovitch 
gz What help, as nigher and nigher, The flames came 
furious ? 

+d. With verbs of striking, wounding, etc. 

1535 CoverpaLe idle Prol., Every one doth his best to 
be nyest the marke.., yet shuteth one nyer then another. 
1s90 Greene Palmer's Ode Wks. (Rtldg.) 295/1 [He] with 
a dart that wounded nish Pierc’d my heart as I did lie. 
1671 Mitton #.X. tv. 489 Other harm ‘Those terrors..did 
me none,..though noising loud And threatning nigh. 

e. Nat. Close to the wind. vare—'. 

@ 1687 Vittiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Cadcn-Boy Wks. 1705 IT. 
tor Nay he could Sail a Yatcht hoth nigh and large. 

6. Of approaching or impending times or events. 

Beowulf 1743 Bid se slap to fast.., hona swide neah. 
e825 Vesp. Hyuins vii. 68 Fordon neh is deg forlorenisse 
heara. 971 Blick. Hom. 107 Mazon we..nu Zescon.. pet 
pisses middanzeardes ende swipe neah is. a 1300 Cursor 
AT. 14908 He pe time seis command nei. 1382 Wve Jord 
ii, x For ni3 is tbe day of derknessis and myst. ¢ 1400 
Destr. Troy 7808 The night was so nighe, pat noyet hym 
sore. 1§35 Coverpace Fas. v. 8 The commynge of the 
Lorde draweth nye, 1g59 J/rr. Mag. (1563) 35 Than wo 
and wrack, disease, and nede be nyest. 1666 DrvoEN Ann. 
Miraé. cii, Till the fresh air proclaimed the morning nigh. 
1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot’s Trav. 1.45 Finding the Hour 
draw nigh, when it is lawful for them to drink and eat. 
1866 NEALE Sequences & Flymus 130 The hour is nigh—far 
nigher may it be Than yet I deem. 

7. Of relationship, friendship, or union. (Cf. 11.) 

1382 Wyciir Keth ili. 12 Ne | denye me to he ny3, but 
there is another nerre than Y.  ¢ 1449 Pecock Kepr. ul. xx. 
272 More or lasse aftir that thilk ioynyng..is more or lasse 
ny3er or romber. a@1500 Geste R. Hood in Child Ballads 
IIL. 78/2 The pryoresse of Kyrkesly, That nye was of his 
kynne. 1 Coveroate, ete. Fras. Par.2 Cor. 51h, [He] 
caumpterh hymn nyghest of his kynne, whiche hath in his 
promisses moste affiaunce. 1628 Sir W. Mure Domesday 
534 How more sublime the Object hee, The Union inward 
and more nie. ‘ : 

8. In phrases: ta. Of, 7x, or from nigh, close, 
near at hand. Oés. 

a@12asg Ancr. R. 250 Derne uondunges, pet he scheoted 
of feor, &..tentaciuns keoruinde of neth. 1382 Wyctir 
Esther ix. 20 The Jewis that in alle the prouyncis of the 
king dwelten, bothe in neezh set and afer. 14.. vc. in 


NIGH. 


Wr.-Wiilcker 578/12 Deprope, fro ny. ¢ 1489 Caxton 
eae Avie: ill. 101 Charlemagne followed tbeym well 
of nyghe. ; 

b. Nigh at hand. (See Hanp sd. 25.) 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 13709 He es cumand negh at hand. 
c 1400 Destr. [voy 1948 Pere Nestor the noble Duke was 
negh at his hond. 1535 Coveroate 2 /sdras ii. 34 He is 
nye at hande, that shal come in the ende of the worlde. 
1590 SPENSER /. Q. 1.1.7 To seeke some covert nigh at 
hand. 1671 Mitton 7. &. 1. 20 The great Proclaimer.. 
cri’d .. Heavens Kingdom nigh at hand. 1790 Pacey 
Horz Paul. 271 He now regards the decision of his fate as 
nigh at hand, 

+e. Mighand far. (Cf Far adv. tb, and OF. 
ge neah ge feor.) Obs. rare. 

1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 208 By the eyghen 
know we..thynges neygh and ferre, meuynge and restynge. 
1599 Davies /mort. Seed ii. (1742) 14 Mine Eyes, which 
view all Objects nigh and far. 

9. Comb. as nigh-adjoinant, -coming, -dwelling ; 
-dweller, Also + nigh-aimed, hit by close aiming. 

¢ 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gow. Lordsh. 97 Setyng, remu- 
ynge & neghcomyng, sterynge & rest. 1429 Rolls of Parlt. 
IV. 345/1 Nygh adjoynaunt to the Rever. 1553 GrimALor 
Cicero's Offves \t. (1558) 100 Letting nye dwellynges and 
partie boundes, to be just and gentle. 41591 SreNser AZ. 
Hubberd 742 Now his bright armes assaying,.. Now the 
nigh aymed ring away to beare. 1867 Muscrave WVooks 
Corners Old France U1. 145 Vhese quarrymen.. would prove 
more troublesome nigh-dwellers than they in fact are. 

III. adj. In attribntive use. 

10. Of places, persons, or things. (Jn later use 
chiefly in comparative and superlative.) 

¢goo tr. Beda’s Hist. ww. i. (Ca.), On pam neahgum myn- 
stre [a/, neahnunnmynstre]. ¢ 31330 R. Brunne Chron. 
Wace (Rolls) 5941 To ney neygheburs, & ferper fro. ¢ 1380 
Wryeir Sel. Wks, IIL. 175 Ney3ghe neizbores pat hadde 
rizt to pese godes. 1432-50 tr. //igdenx (Rolls) L. 2909 The 
nyer Speyne to theis costes begynnethe from the hilles 
Pirene. 1540-1 Ervor /mage Gov. (1556) 36 By the examin- 
acion of theyr nighest neighbours. 1590 Srenser F. Q. 
mi. xii. 1 She heard a shrilling ‘Yrompet sound alowd, Signe 
of nigh battaill, or got victory. 1711 #ingal/ MSS.in roth 
Rep. Hist, LSS. Comat, App. V. 131 They had orders to 
remain at the nigher end of the four mile pass. 1798 Cotr- 
RIDGE Frost at Midn. 69 Vhe nigh thatch Smokes in the 
sun-thaw. 1827 J. F. Coorer /airie 1. i. 23 The distance 
fiom this place to the nighest point on the main river. 1868 
Morris £arthly Par. 1. 96 [He] seized the nighest ship. 

rg. 1998 Lacon Medit., Hypocrites Ess, (Arb.) 117, Vito 
this ordinance that other Hipocrisie is a nigh neyghbour, 
b. Of ways or roads. (Sce NEatt a. 5.) 

1516 Life St. Bridget in Myrr. our Ladye, etc. p. li, Thy 
doughter by the nyghest waye shall goo vnto the kyngdome 
of heuyn. 1547 //omedlivs 1. Whoredout 1. (1640) 80 Is there 
any nigher way to lead unto damnation? 1765 R. Rocers 
Frul, (1883) 136 The General. ordered me..to proceed 
across the Chestnut Plain the nizhest and best way I could, 
to Lake Champlain. 1823 Scorr Quentin D, xxxii, ‘The 
higher and the safer road to Liege. , 

toc. Of causes: Immediate, proximate. Ods. 

1551 T. Witson Logtke (1580) 44 Good heede ought to bee 
had,..that the nye causes aud the farthest causes, be not 
takenal forone. 1620 T, Grancer Diz. Logike 49 The father 
is the nighest cause of the sonne, : p 

d. =Nearna. 3. Also Comb.as nigh-side. 

1722 Lond. Gaz. No. 6063/4 A white Heel on the Nigh 
Leg behind. 1823 J. F. Coorer Proxcers v, It was only 
pulling hard on the nigh rein, and touching the off flank 
Erene teader. 1844 H. Sterusns SA Karu I. 626 ‘The nigh 
trace-chain of the nigh horse is hooked to the end..of the 
swing-tree. /6id. I]. 540 ‘The nigh-side shaft heing laid 
upon the side-rail. 

11. Of relatives or friends. (Cf. 7.) 

¢1205 Lay. 10260 Ne bi-lefde he her neouder suster ne 
broder,ne quene ne nehcun. 1377 Lance. 7. Pé. were 
Kynde Witte is of his kyn and neighe cosynes hothe To 
owrelorde. 1432-50 tr. //z7gden (Rolls) 1V. 155 The grownde 
scholde be taken to the nyeste of his bloode. 1470-85 
Matory Arthur um, xii. 114 This lady is my kynneswoman 
nygh. ¢ 1538 in Arcbbold Somers. Ret. Houses (1892) 93 
Doctor ‘Tregonwell .. hath obteigned the same for a nygh 
frende of his. 1650 Trapy Coun, Noa. xviii. 22 Gods Kinse 
nien,. according to some translations, or his nigh-Ones. 

absol, 1382 Wycur Lev. xxi. 2 Oonly in cosyns, and ny3 
(L. propinguis), that is, vpon fader and moder, — /’rov. 
Xxill, 12 The neegh [L. propinguus)..of them ts strong. 

** Denoting approximation in degree, amount, ete. 


IV. adv. 12. Nearly, almost, all but. 

¢893 K. Aicerro Ovos.1.i.17 Pa Finnas..& pa Beormas spraz- 
con neah an gepeode. ¢ 1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 254 Heo hafad 
leafnealiswylce mistel. ¢ 1200 ORM1N 3206 Till batt be waxenn 
wass, & neh Of prittiz winnterr elde. c1a50 Gen. § Ex. 
1234 His moder wurd ne3 dead for frizt. c1rzgo St. Brendan 

141n S. #ag. Leg. 1. 239 Pou schalt sone out of pis world, 
fi lijf is neiz at bende. 1340 Aye, 76 Huerof al be wordle 
ys nye3 hegyled. 1390 Gower Conf 1. 33 This ymage ts 
hyh overthrowe. ¢ 1440 Gesla Rom. xii. 40 (Harl. MS), By 
chaunce I was ny dreynt in a water. 1470-85 Matory 
Arthur xi. viii. 582 Thenne the quene was nyghe oute of 
her wytte. 1523 Lo. Berners /vorss. I. xviii. 25 They were 
nigh so feble that it shulde haue hen great peyne for them 
to haue goon any forther. 1590 Srenser /. Q. 1. iii. 13 
Nigh dead with feare..Shee found them both, 1667 Mitton 
P.L. x. 159 To whom sad Eve with shame nigh overwhelm’d, 
..thus abasht repli'd. 1817 Suevtey Rev. [slant x. xxxv, 
Kingly thrones, which rest on faith, nigh overturned. — 1872 
Tensvson Garcth & Lyuette 769 The wood is nigh as full of 
thieves as leaves. , 

b. With terms of quantity or number. 

c1055 O. E. Chron, (MS. C.) an. 1055 Da gaderade man 
fyrde zeond eall Englaland swyde neah. ¢ 1200 Oxmin 1892 
Acc Marrch was pa Neh all gan ut til ende. | ¢ 2250 Cm 
Fx. 833 Ne3 ile burze_hadde ise louereding. 1297, 7 
Grove. (Rolls) 4025 Hit is ney: ia pat we abbeb we 
in such vice. 1387 Trevisa Aégdex (Rolls) Il, 147 He.. 


NIGH. 


made fre ny fifty powsand men. 1450-1530 JI/yrr. o17 
Ladye 249 Nye all that knew him fleyng away from hym. 
1559 Wirr, Mac., Dk. Suffolk vii, ¥ gave nie five times five 
assaultes, 1672 Sir DP. Leycester //ist. Antiq. 1.1. iii, 
Ethelred. .restored Caerleon, ..and made it nigh such two as 
it was before. 1890 IickLey Svrrey /Jills i, Nigh ten mile 
aday. 1896 Cuanrer Mitch i, Father he were huntsman.. 
for nigh forty year. 


e. With adou? (-but), on, + than, upon. 

c1z00 77in. Coll. Hout, 33 Adam..ledde after him neih 
ban al his ofspreng. cr1z0og Lay. 22340 Pa Irisce men 
weoren nakede neh pan. 1632 Litncow 7 raz, 1v. 149 Nigh 
about the same time it is obserued that Boniface the third 
begun his Empire. 1829 Lanpor /iag. Conv., Chaucer, etc. 
Wks. 1853 I. 405/1 Early on the second morning he was nigh 
upon twenty miles from home. 1854 Dickens //avd 7.1. 
x1, I were one-and-twenty myseln ; she were twenty nigh. 
but, 1870 Verney Letiice Lisle x, I’m nighabouts twice 
eighteen. 1887 Barinc-GouLtp Gaverocks IIL xlii. 10 It 
nigh on broke your dear mnother's heart. 

d. With negalives oras. (Cf. NEAR adv.2 6, 8.) 

c 888 K. Ecrrep Soeth. xviii. § 1 Eall moncynn & ealle 
hetenu ne notizad nawer neah feordan dales bisse eordan. 
a 1000 Bocth. Metr, xxx. 10 Ne maz, hio beah gescinan.. 
ahweergen neah ealla gesceafta. 1559 Morwync Evonym. 
141 They attain un-to a certain incorruption as nye as may 
be. 1567 in icary’s Anat. (1888) App. ili. 154 (To} make 
an estymate as neight as they can, what the Charges of the 
doyng thereof will amount vnto, 1691 Norris Pract. 
Disc. 1 The thorough Fool is not nigh so great a Prodigy 
as the Half-wise Man. 

+13. Nearly, closely. 
nothing is Icft.) Ods. 

€ 1386 Cuaucer Pro. 590 His berd was schave as neigh 
as ever he can. ¢1399 — Purse 19 For } am shave 
as nye as is a frere. 1496 Fysshynge w. Angle (1883) 15 
Kytte of the lynys ende & the threde as nyghe as ye 
maye. 1563 Homilies u. Rogation Week wv. (1640) 237 
Charging the owners not to gather np their corne too nigh 
at harvest season..hut to leave hehind somne eares. 1587 
Mascare Govt. Cattle, O.ven (1627) 98 To heale the kibes, ye 
shall cut them forth as nie as ye can. 

14, Near or close (to), in respect of attainment, 
resemblance, + likelihood, etc. + Nothing nigh, 
nothing like. 

€1380 Wvcuir IV&s, (1880) 339 Men bat..ben full ny3 to 
synne a3eyne han no penaunce of her synne.  1g00-z0 
Duxsar Poems |xxxviii. 52 No Lord of Parys, Venyce, or 
Floraunce In dignytie or honoure goeth to hym nye. 1565 
Coorer Thesaurus s.v. cl, Vo be in case verie nie to be a 
hanished man. 1666 Bunvan Grace Abound. § 154 This [sin] 
came nighest to mine of any that I could find. 1743 
Bunkerey & Cummins Voy. S. Seas 119 We answered them 
that the Water was smoother without, and nothing nigh the 
Sea that runs within. 1847 L. Huxr Jen, Women, & B. 
II. x. 225 Her sarcasins and self-will..go nigh toconfirm it. 
1889 THeo. Girt Not for the Night-time 43 [He] struck 
down and went nigh 10 murder the man. 

15. As adj. Close, near; parsimonious. 

1sss W. Watreman Fardle of Facions App. 325 There 
cometh not so greate profite to the owners by the nighe 
gatheryng. 1856 P. Tuompson ///st. Boston 716 Nye, near, 
stingy, mean. 1866 Brocorn Prov. HWords Linc.s.v. Nye, 
Although holding a good position in the county he is a 
nye man. 

+b. Coming near in amount. Ods. rare —'. 

1557 Recorpe Hhetst. Dijh, Thei will helpe you to 
gesse at the nigheste rootes of nombers that be not square. 

16. Comb., as nigh-destroyed, -drowned, -ebbed, 


-naked. -spent. 

1598 F. Rous 7hx/e O zh, O cease (quoth they) to make 
an ouerflow Quer the bounds of our ny-drowned mindes. 
1649 Ocicpy tr. Virg. Georg. i. (1684) 91 Nigh-destroyed 
Realms, 1768-74 Tucker Zt, Vat. (1834) Il. 638 The 
nigh-spent hour-glass of time. 1864 Tennyson Ex. Arid. 
677 On the nigh-naked tree the Rohin piped. 1868 Morris 
Earthly Par, (1870) I. i, 125 The nigh-ebbed windless sea 
In the still evening murmured ceaselessly. 

Nigh (nai), v. Nowxvare. Forms: a, 3 neh(h)- 
jhenn, nehyen, ne33en, 3-5 nehe(n, neghe(n, 4 
neghje, nezhe, newhe, 4-5 ne3ze; Sc. 5 nech(t, 
6 nee. B. 3-4 neihen, 3-5 neizje(n, 4 neizhe, 
neiye, 4~5(7,9)neigh(e; 3-5 neye,(4nay-), 4-5 
neyhe, (5 -hhe), ney3e, (4 -3pe), neyghe, § Sc. 
neych. y. 4 nije, 4-5 nyhe, 5 ny3he, nyegh, 
4-6 nyghe, 5 Sc. nycht, nicht, 5-6 Sc. nich, 
4-7 nye, 4- nigh. [f. Nien adv. Ch MDn. 
nahen (rare), OS. néhian, OHG. ndhén (MHG. 
ndhen, ndn, G. nahen, nahn), ON. nd (Sw. na, 
Da. xaa), Goth. néhwjai.] 

1, trans. To go, come, or draw near to (a per- 
son, place, etc.); to approach closely. (Common 
¢ 1300-1500.) 

¢1z00 Orin 8077 Swa he stannc pat iwhillc mann Wass 
himm full lab to nehhghenn. c12zz0 Sestiary 147 De 
neddre.. If he naked man se, ne wile he him no3t ne33en. 
€ 1330 R, Brunne Chron. IVace (Rolls) 3294 Als bey ryfled 
landes ay whore, Rome pey neighed ay be more. 1377 
Lane. 7. 2. B. xvu. 58 Feith..nolde nou3zt neighen hym 
by nyne londes lengthe. 1451 Hodls of Sarit, V. 216/2 If 
eny of the said persones be compelled..to nygh youre 
persone. 1530 Pauscr. 644/1 Or it be nyght we shall nyghe 
the towne. 15.. Christ's Kirk 15 Vhay wer sa nyss quhen 
men thame nicht, Thay squelit lyke ony gaitis. 1654 
Gayton Pleas. Notes Ww. xxii. 274 Not Perseus horse.. 
Flies like to this (if any dangers nigh him). 1766 Chron. 
in Ann. Reg. 190/t Juraping npon deck, and crying out 
‘She nighs us! she nighs us! she is standing this way !° 
1806 J. Grauame Birds of Scot. 80 Now she nighs the 
carnage-freighted keel. 1819 Scott //arold 1v. ix, Sooner 
than Walwayn my sick couch should nigh, My choice were, 
by leach-craft unaided to die. 


(Denoting that little or 
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+b, To approach so as to touch or handle. Oés. 
¢1z00 ORMIN 4491 Patt tu nan oberr inanness wif Ne 
jeorne nobht to nehzhenn Wibb unnclannessess fule lusst. 
@r2z5 cincr. R. 134 He is be achate pet atter of sunne ne 
ncihede neuere. a 1300 Cursor Al. 2422 Pat moght naman 
o licherie Hir body neght wit wilanie. /dé¢. 10877 Womman 
pat never neghed man. ¢ 1420 Avow. A rth, liv, Lye downe 
preuely hur by, Butte neghe no3te thou that lady. 1440 
«inc. Cookery in /louseh. Ord. (1790) 433. Vake a faire 
urthen pot, and lay hit well with splentes in the hothum, 
that the flessh neigh hit not. 15.. Adam Bel? iii. 258 But 
Cloudesle clefte the apple in twaine, His sonne he did not 
nee. 1674 Ray V. C. Words 34 10 nigh a thing, to touch 
it. 1 did not nigh it: z¢. I came not nigh it. 
+e. To take or accept. Ods. rare —. 
13.. Caw. § Gr. Kut, 1836 He nayfed] pat he nolde neghe 
in no wyse Nauber golde ne garysoun. 
+d. To touch or concern (one) closely. Ods. are. 
¢1450 HoLiann //ow/at 276 Sen it nechit Natur..Thai 
couth nocht trete but entent of the Temperale. c 1439 
Caxton Llanchardyn 135 The proude pucell.,reioysched 
her self.., by cause that this nyghed her at herte. 
2. /t nighs: +a. lt draws near or close to (a 


certain time). Ods. 

‘The 7¢ appears orig. to be in apposition to the noun. 

c1z00 ices & Virtues 121 Nimed scrifte of yewer 
sennes, hit neihed heuene riche. @ 1310 in Wright Lyric 2. 
xxviii. 84 Me thynketh hit ne3yth dumesday. ¢1350 W772. 
Palerne 2599 Whan it neizet ni3t, pei nold no lenger a-bide, 
€ 1430.Sy7 Geuer, (Roxb.) 6989 Whan he saw it nighed night, 
Oute of the forest he went a right. 

b. It draws /o or /owards atime. + Also with a¢, 

@ 1300 Cursor AJ, 14913 Fast it neghes to Je nede For his to 
suffur passion. 13.. Gav. & Gr. Kut. g29 Hit was ne3zat pe 
niy3t nezed betyme. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 672 Hit neght to be 
night & the none past. ¢1425 Sevex Say. (P.) 331 Hit 
neght fast toward nyght. 1821 Dlackw, lag. X.124 When 
it nigh’d to Christmas-tide, I cut the holly’s glorious bough. 

3. znt7. To draw or come near toward or fo a 


person, placc, etc. 

€ 1200 ORMIN 12794 Loc, here nehzhebb towarrd me..An 
sop Issraelisshe inann. a1zo0o Cursor AL. 11846 Moght 
nan for stinck negh til his bedd. @ 1340 Hampote Psalter 
xxxl. 8 Til him pai sall noght neghe. ¢1g00 MaAuNvev. 
(1839) v. 40 But it is fulle longe sithe that ony Man durste 
neyhe to the Tour. ¢ 14s0 tr. De /mttatione 1. xii. 56 Pan 
all be seruauntes of be crosse..shul nye vnto crist he Juge 
wip gret trust. 1496 Dives & Panper (W. de W.) x. ii. 373/1 
Ryght as theyr hodye by age nygheth to the erth. a 1821 
Keats HHyferion 1. 103 ‘The laden heart Is persecuted 
more..When it is nighing to a mournful house. 

transf, «1302 Cursor iM. 9977 [She] neghed neuer to wik 
dede, Bot ever sco liued in maiden-hede. 

+b. To pierce fo, to light 0, the skin. Ods. rare. 

@ 1400-50 Alevander 4182 And quare it nezes on pe nakid 
it noyis for euiie. ¢1400 Destr. 7 roy 6403 He shot brough 
the shild & tbe shene maile..; Hit neghit to be nakid. 

4. To go, come, or draw near; to approach. 

a1300 Cursor Xf. 100g Paradis is a..land..par neuer 
nezhes nede ne night. 13.. Gav. 6 Gr. Ant. 132 An ober 
noyse ful newe nejed biliue. 1387 Trevisan Higden (Rolls) 
I. 101 No man durste neyhe, but le were purified and 
iemade all clene. ¢ 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1. xxv. (1869) 
16 Pan is a welle closed ber neuere oon dar neighe ne 
aproche. 15s Crow Ley /’eas. & Payne 425 Your wycked 
soule shall neuer nye, But lyue in payne for euermore. 
1630 J. Lane Contn. Sqr.’s T. (Chaucer Soc.) 140 Looke 
how fast, at first, the Rebells nyed, so fast and faster now 
they ranntohide. 1898 ‘T. Harpy Hesse Poems 71 The 
first hattle nighed on the low Southern side. 

b. Of time or events, etc. 

c1275 0. E. Misc. 142/42 Pis world is neyh ban ende; pe dep 
neyep blyue. 13.. 2. £. Addit. /’. B. 1754 Ny3t nezed ry3t 
now with nyes fol mony. 1382 Wyctir .e/t. iii. 2 Do 3e 
penaunce, for the kyngdom of heuens shal nei3. 1422 tr. 
Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 175 Many dayes Passyd, the 
terme neyghed, and he came not. ¢ 1460 Lauufal §29 The 
certayn day was nyghyng. 1s1g Scottish Field 198 in Che- 
thane .Misc.(1856) Then nighed the night that byde must they 
nedes. 1595 Srexser Lfithal. 298 Now day is doen, and 
night is nighing fast. 

+5. Followed by xzigh adv. or prep. Obs. (Com- 
mon ¢ 1300-1450.) 

@ 1300 Cursor VM. 21062 Iohn..sei his ending dai him 
neghand nei {£d/é. neizand neich]. ¢ 1350 Iil/. Palerne 
1606 Whan bemperour of grece neiyed nei3h rome. ¢ 1400 
Destr. Troy 4863 Pai wete not. Ge we be neghit so negh. 
1447 Boxennam Seyntys Roxb.) 302 Whan hyr tym 
neyhyd ny, That ys to seyn whan she shuld deye. 

+b. Similarly with zear adv. and prep. Oés. 


(Very common ¢ 1375-1450.) 

a@ 1300 Cursor 3/, 5239 Quen iacob neghed egypte nere, 
€1375 Se. Leg. Satuts xlix.(Vhecla) 218 Syne come a lyone 
fel & fere & to sla tecle nichit nere. ¢1425 Wyntoun Crou. 
1, xiii, 1160 hare is nane dar necht it nere. c 1450 SZ. 
Cxthbert (Surtees) 4395 It neghid nere }e tyme of none. 
1530 //ickscorner 209 A knave catchpoll nyghed us nere. 

fence Ni-ghing v4/. sb, and ffl. a. 

1388 Wycuir Fudith xvi. 10 marg., Bi this thing Judith 
schulde haue homneli neizing to him. 1434 Aol/s of Parl. 
V. 435/2 The neghing and dayly prees of the Werre 
therby to your gode Toune. ¢1449 Pecock Repr. ui. viii. 
182 A comoun place to which peple may haue her deuout 
neizing and accesse. 1596 Loocre JVarg, Amer. 15 Midst 
thy pompe thy nying grave remember. 1818 Keats in Life 
& Lett. (1848) 1. 236, I look with hope to the nighing time 
when I shall have none. 

Nigh by, edv. (anda.) [f. Nicu adv. + By: cf. 
MDn. wali (Du. 2abz7) and see NEAR BY.] 

+1. adv, Nearly, almost. Ods. rare. 

c1400 Lovet BSonavent. Airr. xxxiv. (BD. N.C. MS.) If. 83 
Not only lered and lewed seculeres, but also religiouse nyh 
hy in alle astates. 1448 SiiLtuincrorp Lett. (Camden) 141 
Whiche brigge is of ihe lengihe, or negh by, and of the 
same mason werk as London brigge. 


| 
| 


NIGHNESS. 


2. Near to; near by, near at hand. Also as ady, 

e1g§00 WVelusine 244 ‘Yhey came & lodged them in the 
medow nygh by Lucemhourgh. 1526 Péilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 3 Lliere is a place here nye by, there y" shalt stande. 
1823 J. I. Coorer /roneers xi, Benjamin..posted himself 
nigh by. 1826 — .Wohtcans (182g) II. iii. 37 Whey fuund the 
scout awaiting their appearance nigh by. 1889 A. T. Pask 
Fiyes Thames 141 The waters of the nigh-by fountain would 
sound like gruesome whispers. 

+ Nighen,v. Ods. rare. In 4 neizne, ney3zne. 
{f. Nich adyv.+-EN5: cf. MHG. nehenen (early 
inod.G, ndhenen, na&hnen, etc).] Lo come near, 

a@ 1400 Pryiier (1891) 26 Ympne to alle his halwen.., to 
folk that neizneth to hym. /é/d. 53 Streyne thow here 
chekes that ney3neth noust to the. 

Nigh hand, adv. [f. Nich adv. + Hanp sd, 
Cf. Near HAND.] 

1. Near or close at hand; close by. 

a 1122 O. £. Chron, (Laud MS.) an. 1100 pa witan be panch 
handa weron, bis broder Hganrig to cynge zecuran. @ 1225 
Ancr. R. 424 Ancie pet naued nout neil liond hire ude, 
beod bisietwo wummen, ¢ 1275 O. E. Misc. 85/46 Pat schal 
cume pe ilke day; and nv he 1s neyh honde. ¢1320 Cast. 
Love 444 Pes ne Lydyth in no londe Ther as Werre is nysh- 
honde. @ 1400 Pystill of Susan 348 An angel is neih honde 
..Wip a brennynge bronde. 1470-85 MaLory Arthur yu. 
xx. 244 His castel is here nyhe hand hut two mryle. 1551 
Rosixson tr. Wore's Utop. 1. (1895) 161 They maye be 
welcome to good and fyne fare so nyghe hande at the hall. 
1588 Parke tr. Jendoza's Hist. China 332 They of this 
towne. .fled vnto the mountaines that were nighest hande. 
1600 Fatrrax asso vi. xli, The shocke made..woods and 
mountaines all nie-hand resound. 1667 Mitton ?. Z. un. 
566 Amongst innumerable Starrs, that shon Stars distant, but 
nigh hand seemd other Worlds. 1890 W. A. WaLtace On/y 
Ssster ? 80, I shan't forget it till I die, but that’s nigh hand 
now, I'm assured. 

b. Governing a sé. 
or place). 

a 1300 Cursor .1/. 12863 lhesus to pat water yode, And 
sant Ihon neghand him stode. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(1810) 161 R. rode stilly neihand pe Emperour. c 1440 
Generydes 951 He had them sett Nyhand the town. 1860 
Reape Clotster 4& H. tv, So forward, Bon Bec, for my life 
iy not sure nigh hand this town. 

2. Almost, nearly. 

c1350 IVill. Palerne 1494 He ban swoned for sorwe & 
swelt neizjhonde. 1398 ‘lrevisa Sarth. De J. R. xv. xx, 
Here londe is closid all aboute ny3e honde with woodes 
and mounteynes. @1450 Le Morte Arth. 1591 In poynte 
had he nevir hene’ So nyghe hande for to haue be slayne. 
@1g48 Hari Chron., //en. V/11, 123 b, Allthe peisants.. 
nye hand to the nomher of vii. or viii. score. r592 G. Harvey 
fFonr Lett, iii. 38, | had nigh-hand ouer-skipped the learned 
allegation in the margine. 1784 Unfortunate Sensibility 
If. 7o He said he could tell me of something that he dared 
say would go nigh hand to make me well. 1842 Lover 
dandy Andy ix, Wasn't it enough: for you to nigh-hand 
kill one of my horses? 1883 Strevrnson 7 reas. /sl. xvi, He 
came nigh-band fainting, doctor, when he heard the cry. 

So + Nigh hands adyv., nearly. Obs. rave —. 

¢ 1350 IV ill, Palerne 438, 1 mase al marred for mournyng 
neizh bondes. 


Nighly (naili), a/v. Also 1 néalice, 4 neli, 
6 nyghly. [OE. xéalice=MDu. xalike, -lijc, 
-lic, OHG. ndhlicho (MHG. nehlichen), ON. 
néliga: see Nicu adv. and -Ly 2.] 


1. Nearly, almost. 

971 Dlick. Hom. 207 On sumre stowe he was bet man 
mid his handa nealice gera@cean mihte. @ 1300 Cursor .V/. 
7700 Oft be chances sua pai fell, Pat neli was bam noght 
emell. 13.. /d/d. 19124 (Edinb.), Pe saduceis, namlic 
pat lede, for buprising walde neli wede. 1690 Locke 
Hum, Und. 1.x. § 8 A Cube and a Sphere of the same 
metal, and nighly of the same bigness. 1744 Mitcnece in 
Phil, Trans. XLII. 110 The Cuticle, which is separated, 
appears nighly of the same Colour on the Outside. 1832 L. 
Hust Sir R. Esher (1850) 349 This old servant, old and 
nighly worn out. 1861 Co. Wisemanin £ss. Aelig. & Lit. 
Ser. 1. (1865) 15 Literature had apparently imost nighly 
reached enervation. 

+2. Nearly, closely. Ods. 

1534 CROMWELL in Merriman Life & Lett. (1902) 1. 377 
That thing whiche semed to concerne his grace and his 
reigne so nyghly. 1589 Coorer Adon. 144 Now 1 must 
come to that which touchetb bishops most niglilie. 1651 N. 
Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. u. xxxi. (1739) 142 Especially such 
of them as most nighly related to Prerogative. 1691 W. 
Nicnotts Aaszv. Naked Gospel 73 To suffer this. .for being 
so nighly related to a wicked Soul. 

+3. Niggardly, sparingly. Oés. rare. 

1548 Etyot A vare,. .couetously, nyghly,nygardly. 1579 
Srexser Sheph. Cal, July 171 ‘Vbeyr weedes bene not so 
nighly wore ; Such simplesse mought them shend. 

Nighness (nai-nés). ?Ods. [f. Nigh a. + -NESS.] 

1. Nearness in place (or time), proximity. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. x1. i. Bodl.MS.), Chaunginge 
of atere comeb of ny3enes of pesee. 1432-50 tr. Higdon 
(Rolls) I. 159 ‘he ny'shenesse of the sonne dothe brenne. 
1450-1530 .J/yrr. our Ladye 243 The nynesse of thornes 
lessyth not the smelle of the florysshynge rose. 1548 UDALL, 
etc. Erasm. Par. Yohu i. 1g By reason of the nynesse of the 
night. 1582 Muccaster Posstious x). (1887) 224 That the 
nighnes of his maisters house can be no great vantage. 1615 
Day Festivals xii. 328 The Neighbourhood, aad Nighnes of 
such as dwell in the selfsame Streete. 1691 Woop Axtig. 
Il. Fasti 264 ‘he nighness of her Father's house to which 
--hindered any communication between them, 

2. Nearness of kinship, blood, etc. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xm. xxvi. (Bodl. MS), 
Bitwene fissche & water is ny3zenes to cosy nage, for wiboute 
| water bei mowe not longe lyue. 1432 /‘aston Lett. I. 34 
| Suche persones as for nieghnesse of blood. .owe of reson to 


Near, close to (a person 


| be suffred to speke witb the King. 1471 Rolls of Parlt, 


a 


NIGHSOME. 


VI. 233/2 The nighnes of blood which they he of unto hym. 
1554 Knox Faythf. Admon, Gij, Regardynge nothynge 
the affinitie nor nyghnese of bloud. 1577 tr. Lu//inger's 
Decades 1. x. 227/2 Let them be matched together, that are 
not seuered by .. nighnesse of affinitie. 1662 J. CHANOLER 
Van Hetmont's Ortat. 161 It was not required for one to 
know another, or judge of the nighness of their kin, hy a 
name. 

3. Nearness ofa possibility. rare. 

1425 Rolls of Parlt. 1V.270/2 Ye nyeghnesse of possihilite 
of the enheritaunce of ye Croune. 

+ Nighsome, «. 04s. rare. In 4 negh(t)som. 
[f£ Nic adv. + -some, used to render L. propitius, 
etc., f. prope nigh.] Favourable, gracions. Hence 


+ Nighsomeness. 

a1300 £. £. Psatter \xiv. 4 Til our quednesses neghtsom 
saltou [L. tu propitiaberis). Ibid. xcviii. 8 Neghsom [L. 
propitius) was touvnto ba, féfd.cxxix. 4 For at pe neght- 
somnes (L. prepitiatio] es to be. 

Night (nait), 56. Forms: a. 1 necht, neeht, 
neaht, 1, 4 naht, (3 nahht), 3-5 naght, (4 na3t), 
3 naught, (5 nau3t). 8. 1-4 nyht, 3-5 nyth, 
5-6 Sc. nycht; 4-3 ny3t, (4 ny3tt, -tht), 4-6 
nyght, (4 nygth);.1, 4 niht, (3 nibht, nieht), 
3-6 nicht, (4 nith); 3-5 nijzt, 5 neght, 5-6 
nighte, 3- night. [Common Teut.: OE. wzhé, 
nyht, and xeakt, neht fem.=OFris, and MDu. 
nacht, OS. nahkt (MLG. nacht), OHG. nahe 
(G. nacht), ON. nit, ndtt (Norw. natt, nott, Sw. 
natt, Da. vat), Goth. xakts, The pre-Tent. stem 
*nokt- is widely represented in the cognate lan- 
guages, as in L. xoct-, 20x, Olr. nocht, Gr. vurr-, 
vu, Skr. sékta, ndktt, Lith. nakt7s, O.Pruss. 
naktin, OSI). nosht? (Russ. noun), The variation 
in OF. between xeahé (Anglian nahf) and niht 
(for *27ght) is orig. due to umlaut in some of the 
cases; in the later langnage the mutated form 
finally displaces the other.] 

I. 1. The period of darkness which intervenes 
between day and day; that part of the natural 
day (of 24 hours) during which no light is received 
from the sun; the time between evening and 


inorning. 

a. c 8a5 Vesp, Psalter cili, 20 Du settes deostru & 
zeworden wes nacht. cgso Lindtsf Gosp. Matt. xiv. 25 
Diu feorda waccen nathtes cuom (he] to htm zeonzende ofer 
sx. ar000 Bocth.Metr.xx. 229 Ealle bi Rings oun pa sciran 
neaht. ¢ 1200 Orin 16942 Pe nabht ma33 ec bitacnenn uss 
All patt stafflike lare Oif moysasess lazheboc. 

B. Beowulf 115 [Grendel] xewat da neosian, sypan niht 
hecom, hean huses. c 888 K. EcFreD Boeth. xxxix. § 13 
Sio sunne & se mona habbad todaled betwuht him fone 
dxzg & paniht. 971 licks, Hom. 207 Nas hwedre na:niz 
man pe pwr afre nihtes tidum dorste on bxre ciricean 
cuman. ¢1000 Sax, Leechd. 111. 242 Seo niht hafd seofan 
dcelas fram pare sunnan settlunge 06 hire upgang. ¢ 1035 
Byrhtferth’s Handboc in Anglha VII. 298 on anum daze 
& pare nihte beod feower & twentiz tida. a 1225 Leg. Kath, 
1682 For per is a liht,..Ne niht nis ter neauer. ¢ 1300 
THavelok 404 Vhesu crist, that makede mone On pe mirke 
nith toshine, 13.. &. £. Adit 7’. B. 526 Sesounes schal 
you neuer sese; of sede, neof heruest..; Ne be ny3t,ne be 
day. 1422 tr. Seereta Secret., Priv, Priv. 245 Than wixen the 
dayes more schorte than they weryn, and the nyght more 
longyr. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xaiv. 90 Y* nyghte.. gyueth 
triews to alle labours, and by slepyng maketh swete alle 
peynes and traueylles. 1548 Forrest Pleas, Poesye 183 in 
Starkey's Eng. p. xc, The daye in too the nyght shee can 
conuerte, 1566 Keg, Privy Conneit Scot. i 447, Undir 
silence of nycht befoir day. 1602 SHAks, //am. 1. v.10, lam 
thy Fathers Spirit, Doom'd for a certaine terineto walke the 
night. 1638 Juntus Paint. Ancients 166 Images of young 
men., with torclies in their hands, for the use of the night 
3712 BuoGckut Sect. No. 425 ? 3,1 reflected..upon the 
sweet Vicissitudes of Night and Day. 1742 Youxc Nt. 7h. 
1, 102 Ev'n silent night proclaims my soul intmortal. 1821 
SHELLEY Adonais xxi, Evening must usher night, night urge 
the morrow. 1890 Hatt Caine Bondman u. vii, The night 
of the northern land had closed down. 

b, In comparisons, as dlack, dar, etc., as night. 
¢ 1400 Pol. Ret. 5 L. Poents 151/244 Vhow shalt go as derk 
as ny3t, And perfore bou most haue condell ly3t. 1595 
Suaks. Joh ww. i. 15 Yong Gentlemen would be as sad as 
night Onely for wantonnesse. 1596 — AZerch. 7, v. i. 86 
The motions of his spirit are dull 1s night. 1667 Mittos 
P. L. 1. 308 His look Drew audience and attention still as 
Night. 1795 J. Besson in Aen, (1892) 284 They were all 
as silent and serious as night. 1821 Bynon Fuan iu. Ixxv, 
Her eyelashes, though dark as night, were tinged. 1893 
sat Dunsoke Pamirs 1. 4 ‘Vheir hair. .was as black as 
night. 

c, poet. Personiied as a female being or deity. 

1590 Suaks. J/ids. N. uu. it 387 They..must for aye 
consort with hlacke hrowd night. 1632 Mitton Pexseroso 
121 ‘Thus night oft see me in thy pale career. 1742 Pore 
Dune, w. 630 The sable ‘Vhrone Behold Of Night primzval 
and of Chaos old. 1788 Coceripce To Autumnal Moon, 
Mild Splendour of the various-vested Night. 1820 Sur.try 
Sensit. Ft 1, 11 Like the lamps of the air when Night 
walks forth. 1845 Loncr. 7re Day és done i, The darkness 
Falls from the wings of Night. 

_@. The darkness which prevails during this 
time; the dark. 

8855 Tennyson J/aud 1.1. iv, 1 heard The shrill-edged 
shriek. divide the shuddering night. 1879 E. Arnoto Zé. 
«isia tv. (1883) 102 Then, lightly treading where those 
sleepers lay, Into the night Siddfrtha passed. 


2. In fig. contexts or uses. 
¢950 Lindisf, Gosp. John ix. 4 Cymed naht doane nxnig 
monne mxge Zewyrca. ¢2200 ORMIN 1904 Crist ras upp.. 


| Forr dzpbess nabht to wannsenn, 
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¢1250 Gen. & E.x. 89 For 
god ledde hem fro helle 1131 ‘Lo paradises leue ligt. @ 1300 
Cursor AM. 3560 Pe nan pat sua wit eld es dight His day: es 
turned him to night. 1382 Wyctir 1 7%ess. v. 5 We ben 
not of ny3t, nethir of derknessis. _xg90 SHaks, Com, Err. 
¥. 1.314 Yet hath my night of life some memorie; My 
wasting lampes some fading glimmer left. 1593 — Rich. //, 
in, ii. 218 Let them hence away, From Richards Night, to 
Bullinghrookes faire Day. @ 1658 Lovetace Poems (1659) 9 
Some Ethiopian Queen,.. Whose ugly Night seem’d 
masked with day's Skreen. 1697 Drvoen sé neti wv. 992 Dido 
-.clos’d her Lids at last, in endless Night. 1720 J. Hucurs 
Stege Damascus vy. (1777) 68 Look how he bleeds! Let's 
lay him gently down; Night gathers fast upon him, 1782 
Priesttry Corrupt, Chr. 1. Pref. 5 Night..has for many 
centuries obscured our holy religion. 1820 SHELLEY 
A rethusa 66 Where the shadowy waves Are as green as the 
forest’s night. 1847 ‘Texxyson Prive. 1v. 470 Robed in the 
loag night of her deep bair. 

3. The time at which darkness comcs on; the 
close or end of daylight. 

¢ 1205 Lay. 1680 Pat com to bere nihte, Pat lengre heo ne 
mighte, ¢ 1300 //avelok 2669 So was bi-twenen hem a fiht 
Fro Pe morwen ner to be niht. 1340 Hampoce /’». Conse. 
2669 At morne, when pou sese lyght, Thynk als pou sal dygh 
arnyght. 13.. £. £. Addit. P. . 484 Hit was ny3eat pe nazt 
& Noe ben sechez. ¢1470 Henry Wallace 1. 255 3hit this 
gud wiff held Wallacetillthenycht. 1590 Suaxs. Aids. ¥. 
ul. ii. 275 Since night you lou’d me; yet since night you 
left me. 1671 Mitton P. A. tt. 260 It was the hour of 
night, when thus the Son Commun’d in silent walk. 1703 
Rowe Udyss. 1. i, 'Iwice have 1 sought since Night To pass 
in private. 

4. With @and f/, One of the intervals of dark- 
ness between two days. 

a. Used with numerals to mark duration or 


lapse of time. 

In OE. and early ME. the singular is used in place of the 
plural: cf. FortniGur and Sk(vE)NNIGHT. 

agoo Cyxewccr Crist 542 Bidonealle pr. .in pre torhtan 
hyrig tyn niht. c¢ goo V, #. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 871 
Dees ynib iii niht ridon ii eorlas up. @ 1122 O. E. Chron. 
(Laud MS.) an, 1004 Se here com pa to Ppeodforda..& pur 
binnonane niht waron. c1205 Lay. 4506 Nauede heo bute 
breo nihte feorst faren pat heo scolde. ¢ 1275 Serving 
Christ 31n O. E. Mise. go Ne beo we siker of pe lif on-lepy 
nauht. a 1300 Cursor Af. 12926 lesus..fasted..fourti night 
and fourti dais. ¢1315 Chron. Eng. 157 in Ritson Afetr. 
Kom.11, 276 Ther spac an ern [a] prophecie Thre dawes 
and thre nyht. ¢ 1374 Cuaucer 7roylus w. 588 Ek wonder 
last but nine nyght nevere in towne, 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., 
Priv. Irie, 133 He makyd the cite of Rome afyre to sette, 
and Sewyn dayes and Sewyn nyglites to brente. 1470-85 
Matory Artiur iv, xavi. 155 Within seven nyghtes his 
damoysel brought hyin to an erles place. 1599 Suaks. Auch 
Adon. iii, 18 Now will he lie ten nights awake caruing the 
fashion ofa newdublet. 1634 W. ‘Tirwuyt tr. Ladzac’s Lett. 
352 One night in a bad Host-house were sufficient to 
finish the worke of my Death. 1667 Mitton 7. L. 1x. 63 
The space of seven continu'd Nights he rode. 1725 Pore 
Odyss, vi. 205 Twice ten tempestuous nights I rolled. 1817 
Suecceyv Aev. fs/amt xu. xaxviii, Three days and nights 
we sailed. 1891 Datly News 3 Mar. 3 1 A man was almost 
always five nights in bed before being called upon to spend 
a night out. ; ; 

b. Uscd to mark an occasion or point of time. 

Also freq with defining term, as Caristmas, Midsummer, 
ball, wedding night, etc. ; see these words. 

e900 tr. Aazda’s [1i'st. 1. xxxiii. (1890) go AEghwelce niht 
ofer his byrgenne heofonlic leoht was ateawed, a t122 
O. F:. Chron, (Laud MS.) an, 1110 On pare fiftan nihte on 
Maies monde, setwyde se mona on 2fen beorhte scinende. 
¢ 1250 Gen. & Ex. 3142 De tende dai it sulde ben la3t, And 
hofl]den in Se tende na3zt. a 1300 Cursor AM. 2712 Pe trinite 
he sagh..And gestend pam wit him pat night. ¢1375 Sc. 
Leg. Saints xxxvi, (Bapitst) 1168 pare pai wak pat nicht for 
sancte Ihonis sak. atqo0-so «l/erander 1084 same ni3t 
in his slepe Seraphis aperis. 1500-20 Duxsar Poems xxvii 
Off Februar the fyiftene nycht..I lay in till a trance. 1568 
Gration Chron. 11. 207 Wherefore he came on a night and 
declared all this to the Queene. 1653 tr. Carmeni's Nissena 
39 Who by reason of his last nights waking. .hada very sore 
fit of a Feaver. 1711 Avptson Sect. No. 15 P 7 The 
missing of an Opera the first Night. 1754 A/ed. Obs. & Ing. 
(1776) 1. ¥. 37 The blisters which had been laid above her 
ancles the night before. a1781 Watson PAitip t/T (1793) 
1.1. 79 Albert..arrived on the same night at Bruges. 1890 
Law Times Rep. X11. 765/1 The defendant only intended 
to represent the play on two nights, 

c. As a division or period of time. Also with 

adjs. denoting the kind of weather prevailing or 


other natural feature. 
¢1200 OrMIN 1901 Marrchess nahhtess wannsenn a33 & 
Marrchess da3hess waaenn, @ r2g0 Owl & Night. 523 
Hwenne nyhtes cumep longe & bryngeb forstes starke & 
stronge. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 8684 With myche dole 
vppon dayes & on derke nightes Sum walt into wodenes. 
a 1568 Satir. Poems Reform. x\vi, 23 1n moneless nichitis it 
isna mowis. 1591 Suaks. 7svo Gent. tv. ii. 140 It hath bin 
the longest night That ere] watch'd. 1603 — A/eas. for AM. 
ti. 139 This will last outa night in Russia When nights are 
longest there. 1667 Micttnn ?. Z. x. 680 Else had the 
Spring Perpetual smiled .. Equal in Days and Nights. 1715 
tr. Gregory's Astron. (1726)1.64 To explain the Variety of 
the Days and Nights, and the Seasons of the Year thence 
arising. 1818 Byron Juan 1. cxxxv, ’Twas,as the watch- 
men say, acloudy night. 1866 Chambers's Encyci, U1. 86/2 
Summer and autumn nights are freest of clouds. 1897 
Marv Kiscstey IV, A/rica 102 ‘To my taste there is nothing 
so fascinating as spending a night out in an African forest. 
transf, 1803 Naval Chron. XV. 154 The extra [working- 
time] was divided into nights and tides :—a night consisted 
of five hours, and a tide of an hour and an half. 1840 
Penny Cycl. XVI. 326/1 The longest night [lasts] from the 
1gth of November to the 26th of January, which is two 
months and ten days. ; ; 
d. With adjectives, denoting the quality of rest 


NIGHT. 


obtained, or the manner in which the time is spent. 
(Cf. GOob-N1GHT, ) 

1594 Suaks. Aich. ///, 1. iv. 2, O | haue past a miserable 
night, So full offearefull Dreames. 1667 Mitton ?. Z. v. 
31 Such night till this I never pass'd. 1671 — P, R, 11. 460 
A Crown .. Brings dangers, trouhles, cares, and sleepless 
nights. 1775 Jed. Obs. sy Lug. (1784) V1. v. 38, Lafterwards 
passed..agood night. 1887 Brit, Aled, Jrnd. 12 Feb. 318/2 
He had had a restless night, with intervals of sleep, 1894 
Lancet 3 Nov.1027 He had a very good night. 

e. Phr. Zo make (or have) a night of it (or 
+ on'?): To spend the night in enjoyment or re- 
yelling. (Cf. Make v. 18c.) 

{1602 Twelfth Nt. Merriment (1893) 4 Youle make as 
good a night of it heereas if you had beene atall the houses 
in the towne.] 1693 Concreve Ofd Bact: w. ix, I'm re- 
solved to make a night on’t. x7or Cisper Love makes 
Man 1.i, Well! and didst thou make a Night on't, Boy ? 
1775 SHERIDAN Duenna tu. i, I faith, we'll have a night of 
it, 1809 Mackin Grd Blas iv. vi. ? 8 He is going to inake a 
night of it, 1885 Scribner's Wag. XXX. 393/2 Friends and 
neighbours also made a day of it, and then also a night of 
it, in honour of tbe departed. 

5. With possessive pronouns: The particular 
night on which a person performs some duty 
(fT receives visitors), etc. (In quot. 1838 = benefit 
night.) Also 2zzgh¢ out, the evening on which a 
domestic servant is free to go ont. 

1525 Aberd. Burgh Rec. (1844) 112 Personis..to he gottin 
amangis the haill toun, eucrie tlk man his nycht ahout. 
1760 C, Jounston Chuysad 11.1, i. 7 The footinan answered, 
that it was not his lady’s night, and she was not at hone. 
1814 New Grit, Theatre 1. 530 What glory might not any: 
lady..acquire for herself were she. .to succeed in getting up 
a Masque..onone ofher nights. 2838 Dickens Nich, Nick. 
xxiii, Whenever the announce hills came out for her annual 
night. 

b. The kind of night one has had, or usually 
has. rave. 

1667 Mitton P. L. v.93 Thus Eve her Night Related, 
and thus Adain answered sad. 1776 Jounson Let. 21 Oct. 
in Boswell, My nights are very restless and tiresome, 1847 
C. Droste J. Eyre xxviii, My night was wretched, my 
rest broken. 

II. In adverbial phrases. 

6. a. Aight and day, always, continually, 

e950 Lindisf. Gosp. Mark v. 5 Syinle neht & deze in 
byrgennum & inorum wes. c 1200 OrmIN 4694 Leo pu 
3jeornfull nihht & da33 To folljhenn Godess wille. ¢ 1230 
Mali Meid.29 Alde feond. .scheoted niht & dei his earewen. 
@ 1300 Cursor Af, 10421 Sco.. weped and mornd night and 
dai. 1390 Gower Conf. 1. 104 Bot nyht and day as Iam 
now I schal alwey be such to yow, 1456 Sin G. Have Law 
alxms (S-V.S.) 175 He puttis. .gude wacbe and warde apon 
him nycht and day, 1486 B&. St. Albans E ij b, Thynke 
what I say, my sonne, nyght and day. 1530 A/ickscorner 47, 
I ever with them went..Night and daye towarde the way 
ofryghtwysenes. @ 1586 Stpnev /s. t.1, He blessed is who 
-.night and day..calls (God's law] to marking mind. 1828 
Motr Aansic Wauch xxii, Maybe—..rowing night and 
day [he] got home in a safe skin. | 

b. Night (2) orsday, by night or by day. 

1 Cursor AI, 19715(Gott.), Pairredis parfor gun pai rune, 
..Night or day to waite pe time. a 1450 Lync. Alertta 
Misse in Lay Folks SMlass Bk. 392 Which nyght nor day 
ne cesseth nought, 1707 Freixnp Peterdorow's Cond. Sp. 
205 My Lord never rested night or day, till he caine to 
Tortosa. ; : 

te. The night, during the night, by night. Ods. 

1594 Suaks. Wich. ///, vy. iv. 118 Forheare to sleepe the 
night, and fast the day. 1597 — 2 /fen. /V, Iv. v. 126 
Haue you a Ruffian that will sweare ?..Keuell the night 4 

7. a. All, ot the whole, night (long), throughout 


the night. 

e1z05 Lay. 29309 Pa burh born alle niht. 13.. Z£. Z. 
Alhit, P, VB. 1002 pat alle na3t (so) much niye hade no non 
in his hert. 1382 Wycttr /sa. Ixii, 6 Al dai and al ny3t 
evermar thei shul not be stille. ¢1450 44. Curtasye sos 
in Babees Bh., A morter of wax..Ppat alle ny3t biennes iu 
bassyn clere. 1535 Coveroat.t Gen. xix. 2 ‘Vurne in.. into 
youre seruauntes house, and tarye all night. 1596 Dat- 
RYMrLE tr. Les/te's [fist, Scot. Prol. 5 The beimes of the 
Sone, al Scotland throuch, the hail nychte ar sein, the 
space of twa tnonethis. 1600 Dymmox /refand (1843) 41 
The rebells..never ceased to disquiet our inen, the whole 
night longe. 1667 Mitton 7’. Z, iv. 603 She all night long 
her amorous descant sung, 1754 Aled. Obs. & Ing (1776) 
I, xiii, 111 He continued the whole night totally blind, and 
without a wink of sleep. 1802 Mar. Epcewortu A/oral P. 
(1836) I. i. 5 lie sat all night apart from the company. 
1878 Lennyson The Mevenge vili, Ship after sh:p, the whole 
night long, their high-built galleons came. 

b. So (AL) the long night. 

13.. E. £. Adit. 7’, 13. 807 Bot stylly per in pe strete .. 
Pay wolde lenge pe long na3t & logge peroute. 1559 W. 
Cunnxincuam Cosmogr. Glasse 36 Lut turne round about 
the pole, all the longe nyght. 

III. In prepositional phrases. 

8. +a. On night, by night. Obs. (Cf. A-NIGHT.) 

c950 Lindis/ Gosp. Matt. xxviii, 13 Cuedende cuodad aie 
pa:tte Seznas his onnzhtcuomun, c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 1IL. 
242 Steorran ateowiad swilce on nihte. c1200 OrMIN 
2960 Patt godess enngell comm o nihht Till Josep per he 
sleppte. c¢1250 Gen. ¥ £.x. 1781 Laban hem bliscede, & on 
nizt wente a-jen-ward. @1300 Cursor M. 2973 Bot godd 
on night com to be king inslepe. 13.. 4. 2, Adit. 1’. A. 
243 Art pou my perle pat 1 haf playned, Regretted by myn 
one, on ny3te? ¢ 1375 Se. Leg. Saints ix. (Bartholomen} 
60 A hundre syis one day kneland, & als oft] one nichte 

rayand. c1450 Bk. Curtasye 506 in Badtees Bk., To saue 
ie Chamibur on ny3t for fyre. 1508 Kesnepie “/yling 2. 
Dunbar 298 That cumis on nycht in visioun in my, sleip. 
1567 Satin, Poems Refornt. vii. 66 Bludy boucheouris and 
throtcutters, on nycht. 


NIGHT. 


b. Ay night, during the night, in the night- 
time. Also dy xzght and day, always, at any 
time. (Cf. By prep. 19 b.) 

c1z20 Bestiary 63 A welle..dat springed ai hode hi nizt 
and hi dai. 13.. Cursor M. 6749 (Gitt.), If..pe dede be 
don bi night, Pe smyter pan sal haue na plight. 1340 
Ayeudb, 52 Pet uolk pet late louiep to soupi and to waki be 
nigte, 1382 WvcLiF Fos. ii. 2 Men ben goon yn hythir bi 
Ny3t. 1466 duc. Cal. Kec. Dublin (1889) 325 For perayles 
that hen imynent of horsemen by nyght. 1g1z Act 4 
Hen. VII, c. 20 Preanible, Archbold with other xl. outlawes 
..come hy night to..Penreth Cotes. 1s90 Suaxs. Com. Err. 
Iv. ii. 60 Time comes stealing on by night and day. 1667 
Mitton P.Z. 1. 514 Jacoh.. Dreaming by night under the 
open Skie. 1770 Gotpsm. Des. Vill. 230 A hed by night, a 
chest of drawers hy day. 1820 SHeccey //ymin MVerc, |xxxii, 
A joy hy night or day—for those endowed With art and 
wisdom. 1885 Law Times Rep. LILI. 53/2 A tow which is 
heing towed with a long scope of hawser hy night. 

ec. At night, at nightfall, in the evening. Also 
used to designate the hours from six p.m. to mid- 
night. (Cf. 9b.) 

13..Si7 Gaw, & Gr. Kut. 1407 What nwez so bay nome, 
at na3t quen bay metten. ¢1375 Cursor Al. 3931 (Fairf.), 
Tacoh lay him stille atte najt. c¢1qs0 Bh. Curtasye 487 in 
Baébees Bh., po lorde schalle skyft hys gowne at ny3t. 
1523 Lo. Berners Froiss. I. ccccxix. 733 The wednisday at 
night that y® hatayle was the next day. 160§ SHAKs. 
sVWacb, nm, i, 42 Let euery man he master of his time Till 
seuen at Night. 1697 Drvpen Virg. Georg. 1v. 275 They 
give their Bodies due Repose at Night. 17.. in Herd 
Colt. Songs (1776) Il. 159 By there came twa gentlemen At 
twelve o’clock at night. 1838 Dickens O. Twist xxvii, At 
night, Oliver read a chapter or two from the Bible. 

d. (See OVERNIGHT, TO-NIGHT.) 

9. ta. On nights, by night (habitually). 
o and 7x nights. Obs. (Cf. A-NIGHTS.) 

1127-31 O. £. Chron. an. 1127 Sodfeste men heom kepten 
on nihtes. 1375 Barsour Bruce vin. 506 Fra Carleill all on 
nychtis ryde, And in covert on dayis hyde. 1388 Wyctif"s 
Sed. Wks. 111. 488 Men mowe say per Pater noster mede- 
fully under bo cope of heven, as Crist did in po hille in 
ny3ttus. 1472 in Surtees Mzsc. (1890) 24 A _ryotter on 
nyghtes. 1597 SHaxs. 2 Hen. /V, 11.1. 83, 1 will ride thee 
o’Nights, like the Mare. /é¢d. iv. 252 When wilt thou 
leaue fighting on dayes, and foyning on nights..? 1708 
Bickerstaff Detected 1 Swift's Wks, (1751) 1V. 210 A pack 
of Rascals that walk the Streets on Nights. [1823 Lams Z@sa 
Ser... Avuicus Redivivus, 1 have nothing but water in my 
head o’ nights since this frightful accident.] 


b. At nights: (cf. prec. and 8¢). 

1581 Ricu /arew. (1846) 198 At nightes she was lodged in 
her father’s chamher. 1720 Husmnourist 9 At Nights..they 
had the Shelter of a Barn. 1793 Smeaton E£dtystone L. 
§ 283 Having first estahlished, that they should quit the 
work at nights. /éid. § 304 Which, indeed, except at nights, 
would generally he the case. 1883 J. W. SHerer At Houze 
& iu Judia 6 ‘The stout, beaming inan now appears quite 
distinctly—coming from somewhere at nights in a post- 
chaise. 

e. Of nights: (see OF 52b). 

10. On (upon), in, or of the night, by night, 
during the night. Now only with zzz. 

¢€1205 Lay. 5601 Al makeden heore faren alse ha wolden a 
pare niht faren. a@1300 Cursor .V/. 6196 Drightin self pam 
ledd pair wai .. Wit firen piler on (v.77. apon, vpon] pe 
night. ¢1375 Se. Lee. Saints xxx. (Lheodera) 288 To bat 
ping has he na sycht Pat thocht or don is in pe nycht. 
¢1400 MaunDev. (Roxh.) xxv. 117 Pis charbuncle lightnez 
all pe chaumbre on be nyght. c1q440 4/ph. Tales 115 He 
was tempid with grete ludificacions on pe nyght.  @ 1533 
Lo. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Eevijh, She 
eateth her nothing on the dai nor slepeth in the nyght. 
1559 W. CunninGHaM Cosmogr. Glasse 162 Whien you will 
verifie your nedle.., you shall use the healpe of the Sunne 
(and on the night) of some fixed sterre. 1590 SHAks. JZids. 
NV. 11. 1. 253 There sleepes Tytania, sometime of the night. 
1§96 Datrympce tr. Lesde's Hist. Scot. 1. 94 Thair heid.. 
thay neuir couered in the nycht. 1753 Cuamsers Cyc. 
Supp., Night angling, a method of catching .. shy fish in 
the night. 1855 WHARTON Crim. Law U.S. 598 The 
breaking and entering must he in the night, 

IV. attrib. and Como. 

ll. a. Objective (and obj. genitive), as night- 
bringing, -cheering, -dispersing, -slayer, -swaying. 

1611 Cotcr., Muictenz, nightly, *night-hringing. 1824 
Fensy Lover's Good Night vii, Softly, with *night-cheering 
heams, Yon moon rides thro’ the cloudless sky. 1851 C. L. 
Ssutu tr. Vasso v. Ixxxv, When the *night-dispersing dawn 
arose. 1839-sz Baitey Festus 137 Multitude of days 
Immortal as thy years, O *nightslayer! ¢ 1600 CHALKHILL 
Thealua & Cl. (1683) 19 *Night-swaying Morpheus clothes 
the East in black. - 

b. Instrumental, as x7ght-clad, -cloaked, -cradled, 


enshrouded, hid, etc. 

1839-52 baitey /‘estuzs 10, I see the stars, *night-clad, all 
gathering In long and sad procession. 1851 H. Metvitre 
Whale xxix, Vo visit the *night-cloaked deck. 1818 Suex- 
LEY Woodman 18 Vhe dull ear Of the *night-cradled earth. 
1859 Dickens 7. /'wo Cities 11. xxiii, Along the *night- 
enshrouded roads. 1601 Death Earl Huntington m, iv. in 
Hazl. Dodstey VIEL. 279 This cage of *night-hid owls, light- 
flying birds, x18g0 Lyncu 7hcoph. Trinal v. 79 Her beams 
come to a *night-inantled home. 1849 Lonor. Lighthouse 
v, Itstands..the “night-o’ertaken mariner to save. 1727-46 
‘THomson Sumer 1681 Whose mournful chamhers hold 
(So *night-struck fancy dreams) the yelling ghost. 1776 
Mickze tr. Camoens' Lusiad 330 By *night-veiled art proud 
Sylves falls his prey. 1881 H. Puittirs tr. Chantisso's 
Faust 21 Yon night-veiled, hidden land of glooin. 1652 
Bextowes Theoph, Pref., Let them,..being *night wildred 
in their Intellects, prosecute their sensuality. 1873 KE. 
DRexnan Witch of Neuti 118 Flames that made crimson al] 
the *night-wrapt sky. 
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c. Similative, as night-black, -dark, -haired, 
-like, -swift. 

a@1ggx H. Smity Sere. (1622) 467 As if we were *night- 
hlacke rauens. 1817 SHettey Lev. /sla 1. hi, On night- 
black columns poised. 1872 Ti.nxyson Gareth §& Lynette 
1346 High on a nightblack horse, in nightblack arms. 1879 
I. Arnotp Zé. Asia 39 The *night-dark steed. 1839-52 
Baitey /estus 100 My “night-haired love! so sweet she 
was, 1821 SHELLEY 4 donais (cancelled) 19 His dark and 
*night-likeeyes. 1590 Suaks. JZids. N. 111. i. 379 * Night- 
swift Dragons cut the clouds full fast. 

12. Adverbial, in sense of ‘ by night’, ‘ during the 
night’: a. With pres. pples., as xight-ambling, 
-blooming, -blowiig, -céntending, etc. 

1600 Fairrax Jasso iv. xxvii, Oftheir *night amblin 
dame the Syrians prated. 1835 LinpLey /utrod. Bot. (1839 
476 The flowers of the *night-blooming Cereus. 1866 SHuck- 
arb Srit, Becs 13 Our clients have nothing to do with 
these night-hlooming flowers. 1804 CHARLOTTE SmitH 
Couversations, etc. 11. 91 Vhe..splendid Cactus Grandi- 
flora, usually called the *night hlowing Cereus. 1871 Kinas- 
Ley At Last xvii, The Umbrella Rock, capped with..night- 
blowing Cereus, 1817 SHELLEY P7”. Athan. 1. 71 Tempest's 
war Is levied hy the *night-contending winds. 17.. Ram- 
sav Lure 4* Night-drinking sots [were] counting their lawin, 
1714 Gay Sheph. Week, Saturday 57 Willa’ wisp misleads 
*night-faring clowns O’er hills. @ 1887 JeFFeries Field & 
ra acaba (1889) 228 There is no *night-feeding hird to feed 
the fern-owl’s young. 1824 Symmons Agauwiemnon 33 Dewy 
cover of *night freezing skies. 1632 Litucow /rav. 1.7 These 
*night-gaping foes, are trampled vnder foote. 1639 S. Du 
VERGER tr. Camus’ Admir. Events 270 Who like unlucky 
*night-going fires lead him to precipitations, 1801 Lams 
Poems, etc. (1884) 205 *Night-riding Incuhi Troubling the 
fantasy. 1663 Drypen &ival Ladies 1. iii, Vhe lady. .is 
seized hy some *night-robhing villains, 1811 SHFLLEY .S¢. 
dyvyne u, i, The *night-rolling breath of the blast. a 163x 
Donne Holy Sonu. iii. 9 Th’ hydroptic drunkard, and 
*night-scouting thief. 1598 Marston Saéires 1. 617 Night- 
shining Phvwebe knowes what was begat—A monstrous 
Centaure, illegitimate. 1648 Watkins Jath, Magic u. xi, 
These WVoctiluce or Night-shining Bodies. 1802 BincLey 
Anim, Biog, (1813) 111. 424 The night-shining Nereis. These 
minute creatures inhahit every sea. 1857 Hottanp Bay 
Path xxxiii. 414 The *night-straying cow stumbled among 
them. 1642 H. More Song of Sond u. i. 1. xi, His glowing 
sight..all *night-trifling sprights doth chase away with fear. 
1596 Suaks. 1 Hen. /V, 1. i. 87 Some *Night-tripping- 
Faiery had exchanged..our children. 1667 Mitton /.Z. 
v. 40 Where silence yields To the *night-warhling Bird. 

b. With verbal sbs., as zighi-angling, -break- 
ing, -feeding, -firing, fishing, etc. (Cf. 13.) 

1704 Dict. Rust., *Night angling; for this Angling in 
the Night-time, take two great Garden-worms. a 1625 Sir H. 
Fincn Law (1636) 217 Burglary is the *night-hreaking of an 
house, with an intent to steale or kill. 1845 Btaixe in 
Youatt Dog it. 37 More nutriment is derived from *night- 
feeding than by day. 1876 Vovte & STEVENSON J7iéit. 
Dict, 82/2 Collimator, an instrument for laying guns and 
mortars .. for *night-firing. 1653 WaLTon Axgler 126 
You are to know, there is *night as well as day fishing for 
a Trout. 1802 Damiet Field Sports 11. 290 Night-fishing 
with a fly is hest from May to the end of August. 1890 
L.C. D'Oyvte .Votches 55 That *night-herding was hecoming 
unpleasant work. 1862 NV. Syd. Soc. Year-bk. Med. for 
1861, 173 Some Results of *Night-nursing. 1838 W. Bert 
Dict. Law Scot.,* Night Poaching. 1850 R. G. Cummine 
Hunter's Life S. Afr. (1902) 139/1 This wound up my 
elephant *night-shooting. 1559 AscHam in Sadees Bk. 
(1868) 361 Beware of secrett corners and *night sitting vp, 
the two nurses of mischiefe. 1644 Mitton Areopag. Wks, 
1851 IV. 416 Excus'd in the genial cups of an Academick 
night-sitting. 1835 Loncr. Oxtre-Mer (1857) 375 This 
*night-travelling is..far from disagreeable. 

c. With ppl. adjs., as xight-born, -fallen, -folded, 
foundered, -haunted, -scented, -swollen. 

1610 Nicnots England's Eliza v, Error’s *night-horne 
children. 1742 Younc Vt. 7h. 1x. 2090 My solemn night- 
horn adjuration hear. 1839-52 BaiLey Festzs 106 The cold 
pure radiance of the night-horn light. 1798 BLoomriELD 
Farmer's Boy, Winter 333 And *night-fall’n Lamhs require 
the Shepherd's care. 1828 Moore //7 Ontens iii, She.. 
kiss'd off its night-fallen dew. 1820 SHEeLLEV Prometh. 
Unb, i. iit 101 *Night-folded flowers Shall suck un- 
withering hues in their repose. 1634 Mitton Coss 483 
Som one like us *night-founder’d here. 1667 — P. L. 1. 
204 The Pilot of some small night-founder’d Skiff. @ 1593 
Martowe Edw. // (Rtldg.) 191/2 The people..cannot 
hrook a *night-grown mushroom. 1859 Lv. Lytron /Vaz- 
derer (ed. 2) 224 A wild *night-haunted track. 1849 BaALFour 
Man, Bot. § 687 Hesperis tristis, or *night-scented stock. 
lbid., The white flowers of Lychuis uvespertina are also 
night-scented. 1818 Keats Exdyin. 1. 215 Are not our 
lowing heifers sleeker than *Night-swollen mushrooms ? 

13. Attributive, in the senses ‘of night’, ‘ be- 
longing or pertaining to the night’, ‘ existing, 
prevailing, taking place, etc., during the night’, 
as night-air, alarm, -attack, -blast, -brawl, etc. 

1813 W. S. WaLker Gustavus Vasa 145 Breaking the 
*night-air's still repose. 1861 Firor. NiGHTINGALE Nursing 
ii. (ed. 2) 13 Another extraordinary fallacy is the dread of 
night air. 1606 Suaks. 77. & Cv. 1. tii, 171 Now play him 
.» Arming toanswer ina *night-Alarme. 1693 CoNncREVEin 
Dryden's Fuvenat xi. (1697) 295 If you woud he free from 
Night-alarms, You must seem Fond. 1893 F. Apams Mew 
Egypt 242 The most difficult and dangerous operation in 
warfare—a *nightattack. 1813 Scott 77éera. 111. viii, The 
*night-hlast that wildly bore Its course along the hill. @ 1661 
Hotypay Fuvenal vi. (1673) 91 And so scape * Night-brawls. 
1774 Mason Poems 169 (Jod.), Nota *night breeze wakes to 
hlow, 1858 J. Martineau Stud. Chr. 59 The night-hreeze 
on his hrow. ¢ 1616 FLetcuer & Mass. Thierry & Theod. 1. 
ii, They sit Upon my heart like *night charms, black and 
heavy. 18.. Camvnet. Soldier's Dream Wks. (1837) 100 
The “night-cloud had lowered. 1844 Dickens Alart. 
Chuz. xi, The “night-coach had a punctual character. 1639 
Drum». oF Hawt. Consid. to Parl, Wks. (1711) 187 At all 
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NIGHT. 


Assemblies, especially the * Night-conventions. @ 1661 Hoty- 
bay Fuvenal (1673) 42 Now view *night-dangers, and the 
dreadful height Of our house-tops. 1645 Ruturrrorp 77yal 
% Tri. Faith (1845) 202 This is like the expelling of *night- 
darkness out of the whole hody of the air, by the presence 
of the sun. 1665 Drvyven Jud. Emp. in. ii, Sleeping 
Flowers heneath the *night-dew sweat. 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med, (ed. 4) 1. 366 Sleeping in the open air.., while 
the serenados, or night-dews, were gathering around him, 
a1300 £. £. /’satter xc. 5 (Egerton), Noght saltou drede 
for *niht-drede. 1677 GALE Crt. Gentiles 111. 58 The Pagan 
Diviners had their *night-dreams or day-visions wherehy 
they divined things. 1894 Daily News 12 Sept., The first 
occasion on which he has done *night-duty alone. 1863 
Loner. Wayside lun, Landlord's Tale 43 Beneath, in the 
churchyard, lay the dead, In their *night-encampment on 
the hill 1637 RutHerrorp Le/t. (1862) I. Ixxxvili, 226 
Dreams..and *night-fancies of a miserahle life of sin. 1830 
Scott Ayrshire Trag. u.i, You..saw, perhaps, the *night- 
flight which hegan it. 1582 StanvHUrst 4/xeis 1v. (Arb.) 
115 Thus sayd, through *nightfog he vannisht. 1811 Scott 
Den Roderick i. ii, The river’s night-fog rolling damp. 
1576 Baker Jewell of Health 64 The water al-o delinereth 
the *night formes of Venus in sleepe. 1816 Kirsy & Sp. 
Entoniol. xxvi. (1818) I. 462 We not unfrequently have 
sharp *night-frosts in summer. 1798 Soruesy tr. Wielanad’s 
Oberon (1826) I. 93 Where chill the *night-gale hlows 1633 
Foro '77s Pity y. v, Hath your new sprightly lord Found 
out a trick in *night-games? 18z0 Keats /sadedla xxxvi, 
Hoarse “night-gusts sepulchral hriarsamong. 1817 Edin. 
Rev. XXIX. 9 In the..*night-halts of her luxurious pro- 
gress, 1821 Bryant Ages xiv, Like the *night-heaven, when 
clouds are hlack with rain. 1669 Sturmy Mariner’s Mag. 
u. x. 77 The upper half of the Circle..is the Day-hours, 
and the lower.. half is the *Night-hours. 1830 Mrs. 
Hemans Charmed Picture Poems (1849) 459/1 lhe night- 
hour's haunted calm. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley xviii, 
Another disturhance hroke the *night-hush. a 1649 Drumm. 
oF Hawtu. “ist. Jas. 1/1, Wks. (1711) 41. By *Night- 
journeys, shifting from Place to Place. 1861 CLovcu J/ari 
Jtagno 918 Switt the *night-mail conveyed his missive on. 
1884 Par Eustace 110 The night mail from the north reached 
its destination in Edinhurgh. a@1806 Fox Jas, //, iii. 
212 After the disastrous “night march from Killerne. 1849 
Grote Greece 11. liii. (1862) IV. 509 He advanced by a 
night-march to the temple. 1614 PurcHas Pilgrimage vi. 
v. (ed. 2) 760 The many faults (as they report, of Mariners 
in priuate truckings and “night-marts. 1870 Bryant /éiad 11. 
xxiv. 407 They found the guard engaged With their *night- 
meal. 1662 Hissert Body Div. 1 252 The Protestants in 
their *night-meetings committed most ahominahle unclean- 
nesse. 1853 KinosLev /yfatia xi, The..sun rose swiftly 
through the din1 *night-mist of thedesert. 1608 SHaks. Per. 
v. i. 7o Pure Dian..! I Will offer *night-ohlations to 
thee. 1632 Heyvwoop Four Prentices 1. Wks. 1874 11. 220 
Making the darke *night-pathes shine hright as day. 1693 
Dryvpen Fuvenal i. (1697) 8 When *Night-performance 
holds the place of Merit. 1677 GALe Crt. Genti/es 11. 81 
Content not thy self with..dark spurious, false, *night- 
philosophie. 1852 Grote Greece 1. |xx. 1X. 124 Taking up 
their *night-post at a distance. .from the Grecian position. 
1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes. 1v. xx. 268 Witches are confin'd 
in their *night ramhles to egge shels. 1729 Law Serious 
C. xxiii. (1732) 470 It should he a constant part of his 
*night recollection. 1726 Pore Odyss. xx. 172 In vain the 
Queen the ‘night-refection prest. 1607 SHAKs. 7yuz. Iv. i. 
17 Domesticke awe, *Night-rest and Neighbourhood. 15go 
— Mids. N. 1. ii. 5 How now mad spirit, What *night-rule 
now ahout this haunted groue? 1529 More Dyadoge u1. 
Wks. 2430/1 Other could we not come hy, whome we mighte 
further examine of that *nyghte scole. 18945. Fiske F/oéi- 
day Stories (1900) 136 Will you go to night-school and 
learn? 1650 Stapytton Strada’s Low C. Wars ui. 61 
At..these *night-sermons, tumults were raised. 1594 in 
Nichols Progr. Q. £¢i2. (1823) III. 284 All requisite service, 
he it *night-service or otherwise,..toall ladis, 1618 Bar- 
nevell’s Afol. G2h, Out yee Popish knaues, sonnes of 
darkenesse, and *night shadows. 1847 Mary Howitt Sa/- 
fads 380 Till the night-shadows dimmed the glen. 1629 
Maxwett tr. Hevodian (1635) 302 Chariot-races, Stage- 
plaies, Feasts and *Night-shewes, 1865 Mrs. Wu11 NEY Gay- 
worthys iit (1879) 32 Waiting in the *night-shine at the 
open door. 1605 SHaks. JZacé. v. v. 11 My sences would 
have cool’d To heare a *Night-shrieke. 1647 StaryLtox 
Fuvenal 41 Let me live where no night-shrieks terrify. 1848 
Mrs. Crowe (é7t/e) The *Night Side of Nature. 1865 G. 
Brimtey £ss., Tennyson 99 The night-side of the soul. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, vin. ix. (Bodl. MS.), Pese 
signes. .that bep watery and erthy hep colde and femuleand 
*ny3t signes, 1790 Beatson JVav. & A1il, Ment. 11. 409 Avery 
gross defect or impropriety in the *night-signals at present 
in use. 1812 Chrou. in Ann. Reg. 2 At about ten o'clock 
the night-signal was made toalter the course. 1869 Dunkin 
Midn. Sky 155 The summer “night-sky. ¢ 1000 ZELFric 
Saints’ Lives xxiii. 442 Pet ilce gepanc..pe heoin amang 
pam ‘*niht-slepe was on heora heortan. 1835 Lytron 
Rienzi 1.1, Let us keep it for our night-sleep. 1849 Grote 
Greece u. xlix. VI. 265 The Athenian captain had really 
gone hack to take *night-station on his own coast: 1596 
Spenser State [rel. Wks. (Globe) 681/1 *Night stealthes 
which (are commonlye driven in hy-wayes and hy hlinde 
foordes). 1811 SHeLLey Sé. /rvyne 1. iii, Whilst the tide 
of the *night-storm is rolling. 1761 Siogr. Dict. Il. 9 
His constitution .. was weakened still more hy the in- 
temperance of his *night-studies. 1811 SHELLEY SZ 
Jroyne u, ii, Oft have I hrav’d the chill *night-tempests 
fury. 1742 Youxc (¢itée) The Complaint: or, *Night- 
thoughts on Life, Death, and Immortality. 183: CartyLe 
Sart, Res... iii, The utterance of such extraordinary Night- 
thoughts. 1885 R. Bucuanan Azan Water xxiv, To pack 
up his things for the *night-train to Scotland. Un aia 
rorD Leff, (1862) I. Ixxxviiti. 226 Bewitched with dreams, 
shadows,..*night-vanities. 1671 WoopHrap St. Teresa u. 
xxxili. 220 There were frequent *Night-Vigils kept there. 
1827 CLare Sheph. Cad, 111 The pale *Night-waggon 
driving through the sky. 1603 KNottes Hist. 7urks (1638) 
158 His Companions..began to lead him forth. .to “night 
walks also. 1687 Norris fisc. 38 Our Wiser Ghosts thy 
silent Night-walks love. 13.. Seuyn Sages (W.) 2621 He 
coin to the galewes, armed wel.. For to make the first 
*night-ward. 
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NIGHT. 


b. With names of things (intended to )e) worn 
or used during the night, as wight-attire, -dait, 


-basket, -bell, etc. 

1597 Drayton Bar. Wars vi. Iv, She sat under an estate 
of lawn, In *night-attire. 1640 Bratuwait Lanc. Lovers 
xv. (E. D. D.), She found a mammet or feature so artificially 
made up in her night-aitire. 1716 J. S. Compl. Lisher 
title-p., Baiting of the Ground, and “Night Baits. 1814 
Sporting Mag, XLIV. 103 You escape behind a lazarone’s 
*night-basket. 1832 Marrvat .V. Forster xliv, A “night 
bell..was attached to one side of the street door. 1884 
Harper's Mag. Mar. 562/1 You ought to break the wire of 
his night bell. 1811 Ora 4 Juliet 1, 124 ‘Then by ber 
*nigbt candle she .. began a letter. 1828 Blackw. Wag. 
XXIII. 297 The Hebrew women,who.. had been accustomed 
to wear no “night-chemives at all. 1654 Dorotuy Ossorne 
Lett. (1838) 246 Going out to walk in my “night-cloak and 
night-gown. 1885 Warren & Creverty Wanderings Beetle 
69 The distant hills sbaking off their “nizht-clothing of 
mist, 1578 in Nichols Progr. Q. Elfz. (1823) Hl. 73 A 
*night-coyf with a forehead clothe of..Spanysh worke of 
roses. 1835 Kincscey MWestw, Hol v, Lady Grenvile, 
putting her heautiful face in its night-coif out of an adjoin- 
ing door. a1585 Sipney Arcadia wt. Wks. 1724 II. 682 
‘The best..*night-deckings. 1776 James Diss. Fevers (ed. 
8) 113, l took. .a few *night draughts, to give me rest. 1821 
Scott Aentlw. vi, Beside it stood a gold posset dish to con- 
tain the night-draught. 1731 Gent/, Mag. 1. 167, 1 odd 
*Night Earaing, with 3 Brilliant Diamonds. 1769 Pen: 
nant Brit. Zool, 11, 191 note, Neither was any body to fish 
from sun-setting to sun-rising, that the fish might enjoy their 
*night-food. 1835 Marryat Ola Podr. (Routl.| 271 Re- 
move my “night-gloves. 1897 E. L. Taunton Eng. Black 
Monks 1.78 He geangee his *night-habit for his day one 
and washed. 1647 R. Stapyitton Fuvenal 84 Th’ imperiall 
strumpst..stole out In her *night-hoods, 1663 Xo.xd. Ball. 
(18901 VIE. 83 He gives her rings, and ..fan or muff, or 
night-hood. 1653 Wattox Angler 121 This kind of fishing 
with a dead rod, and laying ‘night-hooks, 1772 Forster 
in Phil. Trans. UXUL 163 After sunset, it is caught 
by a night-hook. 1821 Sporting Alag. 1X. 6) Night- 
hooks for pike. 1838 Dickens -Vich. .Vick, viii, Mrs. 
Squeers came in, still habited in the primitive *night-jacket. 
1860 Worcester, *.Vight Acy. 1888 A.K. Green Sehind 
Closed Doors vi, 1 do not give night-keys to any one but the 
doctor. 1857 J. Raine M/em. F. [lodgson 1. 287 Sheep-folds, 
or *night-lairs as they were called, a@167z Sterry sks, 
(1710) 0, 261 The World is his *Night-Mantle, his Pavilion 
of Darkness. 1630 Dravron M/uses Elys., Wymphal vii, 
Fine *night-masks, plaster'd well within, 10 supple wrinkles, 
and to smooth the skin. 1764 Blusenm Rust. Ul. 236 The 
game is wretchedly destroyed by poachers, who take it 
with “night-nets. 1 E, S. Barrett Setting Sun III. 
145 The ‘Wise Men of the East’, bearing "night-pans as 
censers. 1897 Adbutt’s Syst. Med. 11. 433 A warmed night. 
pan should be used to prevent the patient getting out of bed. 
1632 Massincer Maid of Hon. tt. ii, Which of your grooms 
..ministers *Night-physic to you? 1832 G. Downes Lets. 
Cont. Countries 1. 271, | speculated..on what appeared to 
be a short cut toour *night-quarters. 1852 Grote Greece 
un. Ixx. EX. 124 They could only reach their night-quarters 
1788 Hotcrort Baron Trenck (1886) ii. 59, 1 took care to 
make a stir in iny “night-table. 1871 Cartye in rs. C.'s 
Lett. 1, 208 The policeman’s ‘ rattle’ was a thing she actu- 
ally had on her nigbt-table. 1590 SHaxs. Aids. VV. ut. i, 
172 The honie-bags steale from the humble Lees, And for 
*night-taperscrop their waxen thighes. 1623 Featty Aisher 
Catched Ep. Ded., Those glorious night-tapours, which 
were set so thick together in the streets. 1844 Ava. Smitn 
Adv. Mr, Ledbury (1836) 1. x. 72 There are no ‘nizht- 
taverns, asin London, 1803 Maxy Cuartton IV ife 4 Alis- 
tress 1. 137, 1 stood upon the stairs with only my ‘night- 
things on. 2852 Mrs. Cartyre Left. 11. 166, I rendered 
myself at Paddington station..with my night-things in a 
baz. 1621 Bratnwait Nat, Embassie (1877) 102 Put a 
*night tyre on it’s ivorie head. 1853 KinGstev MWafer-Bad, 
31 When she had put her head uut of the window, her 
*night-wiz fell into the garden. 1582 N. Licnerieco tr. 
Castanheda's Cong. E. ind. 12 Vbe other had a *night 
{wrap of greene satten. 

e. With names denoting persons or agents, esp. 
such as act, or are on duty or abroad, during the 
night, as 2ight-attendant, -brawler, -clerk, ete. 

1862 .V. Syd. Soc. Year-bk. Med. for 1861, 173 Robertson 
requires the “night-attendants to visit all the habitually 
dirty patients at fixed times. 1604 Snaxs. O¢4. 11. iii. 196 
You..spend your rich opinion, for the name Of a “night- 
brawler. 1897 Howetts Landlord at Lion's [lead 85 The 
witness of a hotel *night-clerk. 1377 Lance. P. Pd. B. xix. 
140 [They] beden that men sholde Kepen it fro “ni3z- 
comeres. 1857 Hucnes Yom Brows 1. ix, Hall and Brown 
were ‘nizght-fags last week. 1863 77mes 16 June., That 
most indefatigable and restless of “night farers, the whip- 
poor-will. 1833 J. Rexnie Alps. Angling 49 Most fish are 
peculiarly rift feeders. 1813 Scott Aotedy v1. iv, All 
the nameless tools that aid *Night-felons in their lawless 
trade. a1810 Snettey J/. Nicholson, Despair, 7 Can the 
fierce ‘night-fiends rest on yonder hill? 1816 Kirsy & Sp. 
Entomol. xxi. (1818) 11. 265 The infinite hosts of moths.., 
with few exceptions, are all “night-fliers. 1593 Sutaks. 
3 Hen. V1, Ww. ili, 22 ‘To defend his Person from *Night-foes. 
1552 Ilutoet, Heeges or *nyght furyes.., which do sucke 
the bloude of children in the nyght, striges. 1642 W. 
Mounrtacu in Buccleuch ASS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 302 
The “night goers cause some suspicion, and presage no good. 
1717 Pore /iad x. 147 Between the trench and gates, 
Near the "night-guards, our chosen council waits. 1§13 
Dovetss -Eneis xur. Prol.s Dyonea, *nycht hyrd, and wach 
of day. 1891 C. Roserts Adrift Amer. 188 The *night 
herders renewed it [the fire) from time to time. 1784 
G. Waite Selborie ix, Vhe deer..are much thinned and re- 
duced by the ‘night-hunters. 1810 Sfosting Mag. XXXVI. 
257 Night-Hunters or poachers _ have, of late years, grown 
tu be a very numerous body. 1865 Dickens A/ut. Fr. 1. iii, 
Where they found the a Niche lncdector. 1764 Museum 

Rust. (1, 286 Not a single *night-netter has been on his 
grounds on horse back. a 1719 Appison tr. Petronins Ar- 
Siter (1736) 13 Must thou make a Noise, thou “Night-Pad? 

1823 Edin. Rev. XXXIX. 51 *Night-poachers are trans- 
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1861 Dickens Gt. Expect. xliv, The 
*night-porter examined me witb mucb attention. 1646 
Trare Comen. John vii. 50 Nicodemus was only a ‘night 
professor, Judas in the sight of all. 1813 Byron Giaonur 44 
Rusb the ‘night-prowlers on the prey. 1709 Dampier Voy, 
(1729) 11.1. 77 There is a pair of Stocks by every Watch- 
House, to secure “Night Ramblers in. 1853 James Agnes 
Soret (1860) 1. 4 A group of night-ramblers walked along, 
1596 SeenseR State [red. Wks. (Globel 681/1 Wherby 
theeves and “night robbers might be more easely pursued. 
1649 Roperts Clavis Lrbl. 536 Edom shall be wholly spoiled, 
more then an house by Night-robbers. 1768-74 Tucker Lé. 
Nat. (1834) 11- 362 The hardiness of the night-robber. 
1814 G. Hancer Jo All Sfortsnen 96 That desperate gang 
of “night-shooters is totally broken up. 1611 FLokio, 
Cructtint,..wanton or effeminate lads, *night-sneakers. 
1707 J. StEvENs tr. Quevedo's Com, Wks. (1709) 55 A Spark, 
who boasted he did not fear any Spirits or * Night-Specters. 
arsor H. Situ Wks, (1866) 1. 269 These *night-spirits 
begat purgatory.., as one serpent hatcheth another. 160% 
Hottaxn Péiny Il. 357 To sleepe securely, without any 
dread of nigbt-spirits. ¢ 1820 S. Rocers /taly (1839) 97 To 
be proclaimed a ruffian, a ‘night-stabber. 1640 Be. Rey- 
notps /assfons Wks. (1679) 636 * Night-talkers, who cannot 
be said to be thoroughly asleep, nor perfectly awaked. 1382 
Wryeur John x.10 A *nizt theef cometh not, no but that 
he stele, and sle, and leese. 168: W. Rosertsox Phraseol. 
Gen, (16931 1082 Night-thieves, house-hreakers. 1802 

BLOOMFIELD Kuval Tales 64 The lone “night-trav'ller’s 
fancy. 1483 Cath. Angl. 255/1 A *Nighte waker, socté- 
vagus. 1874 WV. P. Mackay Grace 4 Truth iv, He is en- 
gaged to be a *night-watchman. 

d. With the names of animals, birds, etc. (some- 
times in specific nse), as night-adder, -ape, -beast, 
-bulterfly, -churr, -cod, -crake, -ur, tog, -fowl, 
-gnal, -herring,-monkey, -monster,-moth,-swallow, 
-wale, -warhler. Also fig., as night-bat, -hound, 
-hovwlet, -steed, -toad. 

1834 Prixcre A/r. Sk. 280 ‘There are several species of 
snakes which have come under my own observation, such as 
the nacht-slang(*night-adder) 1863 Bates Nat. Amazou 
xii. (1864) 396 A third interesting genus of monkeys found 
near Fga ate the nyctipitheci, or *night-apes. 1658 tr. 
Bergera: s Satyr. Cha» ac, xii. 47. 1 send..the Hob-goblins, 
the haggs, the *night bats. 1847 Hactiwetr, Night-dat, 
a ghost. .Vorth 1600 Surrtet Countrie Farme vit. aliii. 
872 The flesh of *night-beastes, that is to say such as flie 
about in the night. 1577 B. Goour Heresbach s finsb, w. 
(1586) 188 The ‘night Butterflie, that flieth about the 
candell. 1743 M. Catessy Mat. Hist. (1754) 11. 84 The four- 
eyed Night Butterfly..(PAaleva Luna). 1855 Orr's Circle 
Ser, Org. Nat. IIL. 343 It is to this note that the bird is 
indehted for its name of Nightjar or *Nightchurr. 1888 
Goove Amer. Fishes 343 Sometimes a school of Codfish 
will bite at night; these the fishermen call ‘*Night Cod °. 
c 1425 Voc. in Wr. Wulcker 639/40 Slee nicticorax, *nyght- 
crake. 1576 Fremine tr. Casas’ Dogs in Arb. (ester lit. 
241 Farmers..call this kind of dog a *Night Cur; because 
he hunteth in the dark. 1598 SHaxs. Werry W. v. v. 252 
When ‘night-dogge> run, all sorts of Deere are chac'd. 
¢€1616 Fretcuer & Mass. Tarerry & Theod. 1.1, Let night- 
dogs tear ine .. Ere I forsake my sphere! 1824 Symmons 
EE schylns’ Agamemnon 
post. 1883 R. Groom Great Dane 13 He has been used 
asa night-dog with great success. @ 1225 Amr. R. 142 
Pe *nihtfuel ulid bi mhte, & bizit ine peosternesse his fode. 
1830 TENxyson Mariana 26 Waking she heard the night- 
fowl crow. 1530 Patscr. 248/1 *Night gnat, sengalle. 1758 
Binnert Deser. Thames 227 Fishers distinguish their 
Herrings into six different Sorts : As the Fat Herring, ..the 
* Night Herring which is of a middle Size. 1673 R. Head 
Canting Acad. 30 The Constable. .let loose a couple of his 
*Night-hounds. 1817 Scorr Rob Ray xxxiv, O, the most 
egregious *night-howlets! 1872 Kincstey A? Last xvii, 
A beautiful litle *Night- Monkey, belonging to the Purser. 
1836 ©. Forses Hand-bk. [rimates 1. 152 The Night- 
Monkeys are small and elegant animals covered with long 
hair. 1611 Beate /sa. xxxiv. 14 The shrichowle [sare.. 
Or, *night-monster] also shall rest there. 1859 MEREDITH 
KR. Feverel sliii, A large white *night-moth flitted through 
the dusk. 1895 C. Hottann Japanese Wife 69 Huge, soft- 
winged night-moths which circle round the light of our 
lanterns. 1841 Brvanr /lunter'’s Serenade Wks. (1891) 122 
The “night-sparrow trills her song All night, with none to 
hear. 1629 Mitton //s2n Nativ. xxvi, The yellow-skirted 
Fayes, Fly after the *Night-steeds, leaving their Moon- 
lov’d maze. 1799 Cavepett Pleas, Llope Wks, (1837) 32 
Chased on his night-steed by the star of day. 1840 Penny 
Cyct. XVI. 223/2 Night-Jars, tbe English name of those 
*Night-Swallows vernacularly termed Goat-suckers. 1681 
Otway Soddter's Fort.v.i, Get ye gone, ye Dogs, ye Rogues, 
Me *Night Toads. 15.. /’ard. Byrdes 161 in Hazl. £. 2. 2. 

If. 175 Then said the *night whale with his hed gray, He 
shameth us with his parlament aray. 1885 Swainson Prov. 
Names Birds 27 Vhe name of *night warbler is also given 
to this bird [the reed-sparrow], because its cry may be heard 
at alinost all hours. 

e. With names of plants, as wiglt-jasmitte, 
primrose, -lree, -weed, -willow-herb. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 796/2 Nyctanthes, Arbor tristis, the 
*Night-Jasmine of India, is a shrub or small tiee of the 
Jasminacer. 1881 Caste Alme. Delphine ix. 49 The bush 
of night-jasmine. 1849 Craic, *Niehtprimrose. The plant 
(Enothera biennis is so called, because its flowers usually 
open between six and seven o'clock in the evenings. 1849 
Southey’s Comm -pl. Bk. (1.494 The Singadi, or *Night- 
Tree. 1796 Camesete Scene in Argylesh., Vhe ‘night- 
weed and thorn overshadowed the place. 1847 Dartincton 
Amer. Weeds (1860) 136 Biennial CEnothera. Evening Prim- 
rose. *Night Willow-herb. 

14. Special combs., as night-bag, a travelling- 
bag containing necessaries for the night; +night- 
blain, a chilblain; night-blood, blood drawn 
from a patient by night, for microscopical exami- 
nation; night-blue, a recent name for various 
blues, esp. those which retain the colour under 
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Like a night-dog still Fix'd tomy | 


NIGHT. 


artificial light ; night-boat, (@) a boat used by 
night; (4) a passenger-boat which crosses by 
night ; night-bolt, an inside bolt serving to secure 
a door by night; +night-book (?); + night- 
eape, fig. a wife; night-cart, a cart used in re- 
nroving filth by night; +night-cat (see quot.) ; 
night-cloud, the form of cloud known as stratus ; 
night-dial, +(@) a transparent clock-dial or face 
which is lighted from behind at night; (4) a dial 
which shows the time by means of the moon’s 
shadow (Cent. Dict.) ; night-eater (nonce-wda.), a 
flea ; night-eyed a, capable of seeing in the night- 
time; + night-farmer = gong-farmer, Goxcl; 
+ night-foe, a chilblain; +night-hooker, one 
who steals by night; + night-lying, bed-time ; 
+ night-magistrate, a constable (B.E. Dict. Cant. 
Crew,a1700); night-old a., done, gathered, etc., 
on the previous day; +night-runner = Nicut- 
WALKER I; night-sight = NycTALopia; night- 
singer, a bird that sings by night ; sec. the sedge- 
warbler; +night-snap, a night-thief; night- 
star, (@) a star when shining by night; (4) the 
evening-star; night-stool (see NIGHT-CHAIR) ; 
night-terror, a state of terror in which children 
sometimes awake during the night; ‘+ night- 
trader, a prostitute; +night-tub, a tub contain- 
ing filth or night-soil; night-water, water which 
collects or is stored during the night; +night- 
worm, (a) a treacherous comrade; (4) a prosti- 
tute; (c) a glow-worm; night-yard (see quot.). 

1667 Pepys Diary 13 June, They did go by the coach.., 
with about 1300/. in gold in their “nigbt-bag. 1691 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 2666/4 A White Dimity Night-Bag..in which 
was Linnen, and other things. 1601 Hottanp Péiny II. 37 
Bloudie-falls or *night blains. 1897 Adlbutt’s Syst. Aled. 
II. 1084, 56 slides of *night-blood from 56 cases of elephant- 
iasis, 1891 Tuoree Dict. Applied Chem. 11. 698 *Night- 
blue. 1843 S.C. Hae /redand IN. 276 There is also a 
more cumbrous vessel called a ‘ *night-boat’. 1891 Kiptine 
Lieht that Failed (1900) 153 Vhey were going by the Dover 
night-boat. 1784 Cowrer Yash iv. 568 Ere you sleep .. 
drop the “*nightbolt. 1862 Catad. Internat, E-xhib., Brit, 
Div. Wl. No. 5978 Mortise balance night bolt, and an 
improved night-latch. 1809 Sporting Mag. XXXIV. 56 
Suffering his name 10 remain upon the debtor side of a 
“night-book for years. 1604 Suaks. Ot/. u. i. 316, 1 fear 
Cassio with ay “Night-Cape too. 1851 Mavnew Lond. 
Labour (1865) HW. 511/2 Who drive the *night-carts to and 
from..the cesspools, 1860 Massey /dist. Ley. (1865) III. 
381 The prisoners were charged with having provided arms, 
and instruments called *night-cats, for impeding the action 
of cavalry in the streets. 1862 Chanibers's Encyct. 111. 86 
Stratus, fall or “night-cloud, ., is a widely extended hori- 
zontal sheet. 1670-98 Lasse s Moy. /taly 1. 30 The * Night- 
dial shews by alighted Jamp set behind it, the hours of the 
night. 1626 Breton Fantastickes Sept., The Innes now 
begin to prouide for ghests, and the ‘night-eaters in the stable 
pinch tbe Trauailer in hisbed, 1603 B Jonson Seyanus ww. 
v, I dare tell you.. That our *night-eyed Tiberius doth not 
see His minion’s drifts. 1620 Mippteton World Tost ai 
Tennis C2"Tis a poor living... Sof. “Vis somewhat betier 
then the “night-farmer yet. 1647 Lituy C47. Astrol.calix. 
633 He makes Night-farmers, Slaughter-men, sweepers 
of channels, &c. 1601 Hottann Pliny ax. ax. I. 70 Cori- 
ander. cureth the “night-foes or chilblanes. /ded, Nix. 
iv. 12 These slie theeves and “‘night-hookers .. committed 
such fellonious outrages. 1456 Paston Lett. 1. 369 They 
avaunted of it when he of Lynne caine by him at *ny3 
lyeng. c1000 Laws of Ine 73 in Thorpe Laws I. 148 if 
hit bib *nibt-eald piefp. 1362 Lance. ?. Pd. A. vit. 296 
Laborers.. Deyne not to dyne a day niht-olde wortes. 14.. 
Vergtlius in Thoms £. Eug. Prose Rom.(1858) 11. 40 How 
the *nyght ronners, and yl doers myght be ryd out of the 
stretes. 1822-34 Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) HEL. 144 
Nyctalopia has necessarily been made to import day-sight 
instead of *night-sight. 1816 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. xxiv. 
(1818) 11. gor The #udgore appear to be “night-singers. 
1840 Penny Cyctl. XVI. 230/1 The Nightingale, or night 
singer, is a migratory bird. 1885 Swainson Prov. Names 
Birds 28 Sedge Warbler, ..night singer (lieland). 1620 
Fretcuer Chances n.i, These fellows Were *night-snaps. 
1811 SHEtLFY S¢. /tvyne in. vi, Till the *night-stars shone 
through the cloudless air. 1823 Joanna Baitue Poewts 48 
Where sober evening's primrose pale, To greet the night- 
star, blows. 1838 Exiza Cook Away from the revel iv, It 
istwilight ; the night-star is up. 1854 Ronacps & Riciarp- 
son Chem. Techuol. (ed. 2} 1. 246 Each cell..contains a 
gas-buiner and a “night-stool. 1897 Aw@éntt’'s Syst. dled. 
LV. 717 Suffocative ‘*night-terrors’ often occur, 1899 /dé. 
VILE. 218 Many excellent monographs on night terrors have 
appeared. 1629 Massinckr Picture 1. ii, All kinds of 
females, from the *night-trader I’ the street..To the great 
lady in her cabinet. @1616 B. Jonson Efigr., On Fam. 
Voy. 64 As at the muster Of all your *night-tubs, when the 
carts do cluster. 1799 J. Rosertson Agric. Perth 504 A 
drain half a mile long, and a reservoir for tbe *night-water. 
1874 Ravuonp Statist. Mines & Mining 319 On the supposi- 
tion that... the night-water was saved. 1430-40 Lypc. 
Bochas\, xix. (1554) 36 Suffre no *night worm within your 
counsell crepe. 1605 Daniet Queen's Arcadia 1. iii, Bed- 
Brokers, Night-Worms and Impressitors. 1774 Mason 
Poems 222 (Jod.), Like a nest of night-worms they did 
glitter, Sprinkling the plain with brightness. 1851 MavHEW 
Lond, Labour 11. 216 The *night-yaids, or the places where 
the conients of the cess-pools are deposited. 


Night (noit), v. Forms: 4-6 nyghte, (4 
nyhte, 5 ny3te,6 nyghtt-), 5-6 Sv. nycht, 
nicht, (7 nich); 7- night. [f.the sb. Cf. OHG, 
nahlén (G. nachten, and dial. nachten), ON. udtla 
(Norw. and MSw. zaffa, Da. xatte).] 


NIGHT-BIRD. 


1. zztr. To spend or pass the night; to remain 
or lodge forthe night. Now rare. 

1303 R. Brunne Handi, Synne 7730 He nyghtede yn a 
wasteyne, Pere le sagh no stede certeyne. 1435 Misyn /ire 
of Love 46 For criste, to vsto pray, ensaumpyl gaf qwhen in 
prayer allon in be hyll [he] nyghtyd. 1502 in Axzig. Ref. 
(1808) II. 256 Upon the morowe he nyghited at his castell of 
Wyndsore. 1632 Litucow 7'vav, vil. 335 Leauing these 
Mountaynes..and passing the Townes of Antibo and Cana, 
tonight at Furges. a 1670 Sratpinc 77oub. Chas. [ (1850) 
If.6 Thay nichit for thatr awin pay in the oldtoun. 1786 
A, Gis Sacr. Contenpl. 1. v. 1. 138 The words translated 
abideth not, strictly mean nighteth not, passeth not a night. 
1818 Hoce Vales, Brownie of Bodsbech (1866) 56 Youand {1 
shall never night thegither again in the same house. 1886 
R. F. Burton Arad. Nes. (abr. ed.) 1. 88 Wonld Heaven 
we had never entered this house, but had rather nighted 
on the mounds and heaps outside the city! 

Jig. 61440 Gesta Rom, x\vii. (Add. MS.) 205 He entrede 
..the wombe of the blissede Virgyne, and there he nyghted 
from the tyme of his conception vnto his birthe. 

+b. ‘To cease work for the night. 06s. rare. 

1529 Burgh Rec. Stirling (1887) 1. 35 ‘Vill entyr to his 
werk at day lycht in the morwyng, laifat half hour to twelf 
at none, and nycht at ewyn. 

+2. impers. To turn to night; to grow dark. 
Also with dat. of person. Oés, 

1374 Cuavcer 7roylus v. 515 Into tyme that it gan to 
nyghte, They speken of Cryseyde. 1390 Gower Conf. [1. 
293 A while er it began to nyhte, A povere man..Cam 
forth walkende. c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vitt. xxvi. 3437 It 
nychtyd fast : and thai Thowcht till abyd thare to the day. 
c147§ Rauf Cotljear 40 Euill iykand was the Kyng, it 
nichut him sa lait. 1g00-20 DunBar Poems v.15 Att ane 
ailhous neir[hevin], it nyghttit thaim thare. 

tb. Of the night: ‘Io come down, to fall. Ods.—' 

1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv, Priv, 153 Nero in ill tyme 
hym myght not Suffice the lordshupp of Solerne ther as the 
day dawyth, nethyr of galerne the baillie, theras the nyght 
nyghtyth. 

+3. In passive. 
be benighted. Oés. 

c14g0 Boue Flor, 1437 They were nyghtyd in a wode 
thyck. 1470-85 Matory 4cthur iv. xxv. 153 They cam 
in to a depe forest, and by fortune they were ny3ted. 1526 
Pilger, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 133 b, Yf it fortune them to be 
nyghted, and the gates of the cite where they wold rest 
shutte, 1641 Best Farin, LAs. (Surtees) tor Vheire desire 
is to buy scone, that they may be goinge betimes, for feare 
of beinge nighted. 


Night-bird. [f. Nicut sd. + Bmp.] 

1. A bird of noctnrnal habits; one that is chiefly 
(or only) heard or seen by night; esp. the owl or 
nightingale. 

Also given as a local name for the Moorhenand the Manx 
Shearwater (Swainson). 

1608 Suaxs. Her. 1v. Introd. 26 When to the lute She sung, 
and made the night-bird mute. 1657 Baxter A/iuistry 
§ 11.6 The Owl will call the Lark a night-bird. 1752 W. 
Mason E£d/rida Poems 5 ‘The night-bird’s ‘custom’d spray 
What time she pours her wild, and artless song. 1797 
CoterwcE France i, Ye Woods! that listen to the night- 
birds singing, 1819 SHELLEY S¢yzi/es i, As two gibbering 
night-birds flit From their bowers of deadly yew. 1840 
Cuvier's Anin. Kined, 193 Vhe Moth-hunters have the 
same light, soft plumage..that characterizes other night- 
birds. 1890 ‘ R. Botprewoon' Col, Reforuter (1891) 215 The 
. sound of the night-bird broke the profound. .silence. 

2 transf. Of persons: One who goes abott at 
night; a night-thief. 

1546 CrowLey Coufut. Shaxton E iijb, For the daye 
birdes can holde theyinselues contente wyth thys lyght. 
As for the lurkinge night byrds that fle the lyglite [etc.]. 
1618 Darton Countr, Fst. 66 For as one saieth, such 
Night-walkers (or night birds)are ominous. 1646 Boye in 
Birch Lif B’s. Wks. 1772 I. p. xxix, These night-birds used to 
exercise their charity in easing weary travellers of.. money 
and portmanteaus. «1721 SHEFFIELD (Dk. Buckhm.) IVs. 
{1729) 122 When o'er his Cups this Night- Bird chirping sits. 

Night-blindness. /a/s. [f. Nicur sd. + 
Buinpyess. Cf. Du. nachiblindheid, G. -heit, 
Sw. xalibtindhet.| = NYCTALOPIA. 

1754 Jled. Obs. & Lng. (1776) 1. 120 Galen explains the 
word by a night-blindness, 1814 [see Hemeratoria]. 1834 
Cycl. Pract. Aled. WN. 184/1 Night-blindness has been 
described as endemic in different countries. 1887 MoLonrny 
Forestry WV. Afr. 375 In ‘Yravancore the juice from them 
is applied in cases of night-blindness., 1898 4 d/butt’s Syst. 
Wed. V. 597 A man..will not show night-blindness, unless 
he be also exposed to very bright light. 

So Night-blind a. 

1898 Allbutt's Syst. Aled. V. 597 Perfectly vigorous well- 
fed men, if exposed to sufficient glare, become night-blind. 

Ni‘ght-cap. [f. Nicur sd.+Cap sd.!] 

1. A covering for the head, worn especially in bed. 

61386 Cuaucer S/erch. 7. 609 She him saugh up sittinge 
in his sherte, In his night-cappe, and with his nekke lene. 
14.. Rule Syou Monast, liti, in Collect. Tepogr. 1.(1834) 31 
Up on ther hedes they may have a nyghte kerchyf and a 
nyghte cappe. 1523 Firzucns, //xsd. § 142 Purse, dagger, 
cloke, nyglit cap, kerchef. 1582 N. Licueriecn tr. Castan- 
heda’s Conq. #8. [nd \. iti. g Making exchaunge of certaine 
red night caps with the Negroes for Braceletsof luory. 1602 
aad Pt, Return Jr. Parnuassi.v, Ther’s a fellow with a 
night cap on his head. 1655 Cucprrver, etc. Aivertus 1. i. 
7 If by Fumes he find pain in his head, you may only per- 
fume his night-caps every evening. 41711 STEELE Spec. 
No. 260 ? 1 That some Ladies..may be persuaded to wear 
warm Night-Caps this cold Season. 1791 Boswett Fohnsou 
(1831) 1. 234 With his little black wig on the top of his head, 
instead ofa night-cap. 1836 Marrvar Zapiet xl, [is lead 
was covered with a white nightcap, 1887 Desanr he 
World Went i, His head, covered with a padded silk night- 
Gap, was sunk deep in the pillows. 


To be overtaken by night, to 


144. 


tb. Night-cap wig, ?a close-fitting wig re- 
sembling a night-cap. Oés. 

1709 STEELE /atler No. 26 » 4 Some new Alteration in 
our Night-cap-Wigs and Pockets. 1711 Aopison Sfecé. 


No. 129 2? 10 A Gentleman that had accoutered hinselt 


in a Night-Cap Wig [etc.}. 1829 Lytton Deveren.r 11. i, 
A tall, gaunt fellow, in a coat covered with tarnished lace, 
a night-cap wig [etc.]. : 

2. In fransf. or fig. applications. + //orse(’s) 
nighicap, a halter. 

1593, etc. [see Horse sé. 27]. ¢1667 Roxb. Ball. (1891) 
VII. 360 His Wife too will scoff, when he comes lamely off, 
And give him a Night-cap of Horn, 19770Geut/. Alag. XL. 
560 ‘Io express the Condition of an Honest Fellow and no 
Flincher under the Effects of good Fellowship he is said 
to.. {have} Got his Night Cap on. 1850 ‘THackrray Pen- 
dennis xxxix, Foker.. voted Erith a prig and a dullard, the 
nightcap of the House of Commons. 

+b. A nocturnal bully. Ods. xare. 

1623 Wesster Duchess Alalft 1. i, Be sure you are taken 
for one of the prime night-caps. — Devil's Law Case. i, 
Among a shoal or swarm of reeking niglit-caps. 

e. A cloud of mist covering a mountain-top. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 819 They say in Wales, When certain 
Hills have their Night-caps on, they mean mischief. 1817 
PautpinG Letters from South 1. 160 It is a rainy morn- 
ing; the mountains have all got on their nightcaps of 
mist. 

3. An alcoholic drink taken immediately before 
going to bed in order to induce sleep. 

1818 The Cook's Oracle led. 2) 503 A pint of table beer, 
(or Ale, if you make it for a ‘ Night-Cap') [ete.]. 1829 
Marryat F. d/¢dduay xxiii, A pint of hot brandy and water 
.. by way of a nightcap, 1862 Sata Accepted Addr. 118 
Drinks .. cunningly compounded .. hy way of night-caps. 
1887 T. A. Trottore What / remember 11. ii. 21, 1 neither 
took, or cared to take, any wine with my dinner, and never 
wanted any description of ‘ nightcap’. 

attrib, 1844 Hrewctetr Parsons & W. xiv, The only glass 
that a man ought to take ‘solus 'is..the night-cap tunibler. 

Hence Night-capped (-kept) a., covered with, 
or wearing, a night-cap or night-caps. 

@ 1658 Lovetacr: /’oems (1864) 230 When the sick sea with 
turbants night-cap’d was. 1826 Pounpen frame & [t. 3 
A squalid night-capped set of gentlemen. 1873 Mrs. H. 
Woop dlaster of Greylands ix, The window..was flung 
open..,and Mrs. Bent’s night-capped head came out. 


Ni-ght-cellar. [f. Nicut sd. +Ceuian 56.) 
A cellar serving as a tavern or place of resort 
during the night for persons of the lowest class. 

@ 1743 Savacu Wks. 1775 IL. 271, 1 generally. .spend the 
evening with him at a night cellar in the Strand. 1796 
Burke Regic. Peace Wks. VII. 188 By digging a night- 
cellar for such thieves, murderers, and house-breakers as 
ever infested the world, 1840 Dickens arn. Rudge xvi, 
Night.-cellars..for the reception and entertainment of tbe 
most abandoned of both sexes. 1851 THackeray Eng. [/unt, 
v. (1858) 243 How the thief divides his booty and drinks his 
punch at the night.cellar. 

Ni-ght-chair. [f. Nicut sd, + Cuair sd.) 
A close-stool or commode for usc by night. 

1404 Durhauw Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 398, v nyght chares. 
1763 C. Jounston Keverie I. 259 He unluckily cast his 
eye on the night-chair..and never considering what it was, 
brought it out, 1825 Gcop Study Aled, (ed. 2) IL. 549 
Four. .patients, of whom one had used the same night-chair. 
1888 Facce & Pye-Smirn /'rinc. & Pract. Aled. (ed. 2) 1. 
189 The same night-chairs were used by both sets of 
patients. . 

Ni‘ght-clothes. [f. Nicur sd, + CLorHeEs. 
Cf. G. nachthleid, Da. nathkieder, Sw. natthlader.) 

1. Such clothes as are usually put on at night 
immediately before going to bed. 

1602 Marston Autonio's Nev. 1. i, Vis not yet proud 
day :..the unpranked world Wears yet the night-clothes. 
1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland go Besides these garnients.. 
they have also other which they use a nights, such as are 
called night-cloathes, for they have no feather beds. 1818 
Scott Br. Lamm, xxxiv, Here they found the unfortunate 
girl..; her night clothes tornand dabbled with blood, 1846 
Mrs. Cartyir Let. to Carlyle 23 Aug., Left me in total 
darkuess,—to scramble into my night-clothes as I could. 1896 
Daily News 17 Aug. 6/6 he bodies, which lay side by side 
in bed in night clothes, were in a composed attitude. 

‘+2. Négligé or informal dress worn in the even- 
ing. Obs. 

1667 Perys Diary 24 Dec., My Lady Castlemaine, who 
looked prettily in her night-clothes. 1709 StTerLtE 7atler 
No, 2? 2 hese Nightclothes, Moll, become thee mightily. 
1737 Mrs. Detanev Life & Corr. (1861) IL. 6 ‘The suit of 
night-clothes I have pitched on for you aie charming : it is 
grounded Brussels. 1751 Smotuett Per. Pic. Ixxxi, 1 
dressed myself in a new pink sattin gown and my best laced 
night-cloaths, 

Wight-crow. Now arch. [f. Nicur 5d. + 
Crow sé.!] A bird supposed to croak or cry in 
the night and to be of evi] omen; prob. an owl or 
nightjar. Cf. NicutT-RAvVEN. 

€1340 Nomiuale (Skeat) 794 Nytcrowe (F. /resofe] and 
walirfynch. 1382 Wyctir /ez, x1. 16 An ostriche, and a 
ny3t crowe([L. soctua}, and a coote. c1440 Prop. Pare. 
3596/1 Nyghte crowe, zict(iclorax. 1508 Fisner 7 Penst. 
Ps. cil, Wks. (1876) 152 The nyght crowe or the oule. 1545 
Ascuam To2ofh. (Arb). 52 On the nighte time..nyghte 
crowes and poulcattes,.. with all other vermine, and noysome 
beastes vse mooste styrringe. 1593 SHaxs. 3 //en. V/, y. 
vi. 45 The Owle shriek'd.., The Night-Crow cry de, aboding 
lucklesse time. 1614 Scousge Ieuts (1876) 30 ‘Lhese goblins, 
lich-fouls, Owls, and night-crows to At murthers raile. 1631 
P. Fretrcurr Piscatory Eclog. i, No shrieking owl, io 
night-crow lodgeth here, 1825 Scotr Sadisut. v, A voice.. 
resembling that of the night-crow more than any sound 
which is heard by daylight. 


NIGHTFALL. 


b. transf. Applied abusively to persons. 

1570 l'oxe A. & A/. (ed. 2) 174 1 neede not admonish thee 
to smell out the blinde practises of these night crowes. 
¢1613 Rowianns Four Muaves (Percy Soc.) 88 Such night- 
crowes and owles, ‘hat lurke in bushes,.. And cowurdly 
upon aman willset. 1658 J. Jones Ourd's [bis 27 Lhe just 
judgment of God upon an unmerciful father provoked by 
the false suggestions of a femal night-crow. 

Night-dress. [f. Nicnt 5d. +Dress 56.) 
A night-gown or other dress intended for wear 
during the night. 

1712-14 Pore Nafe Lock iv. 38 The fair ones feel such 
maladies as these, When each ew Light-dress gives a new 
disease. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) LV. 38 
(She} put on a sumptuous bedgown, with a suitable night- 
dress for her head, 1836 E. Howarp &. Reefer li, Bound- 
ing down the hill, in her night-dress. 1865 TREVELVAN 
Cawnpore g A silk shirt and linen drawers, the universal 
night dress of the East. 1897 Hucurs A/edit, Fever v. 188 
The comfort of this form of garment, be it niglit-dress or 
suit, will be most evident, 

So + Ni'ght-dressing, = NIGHT-CLOTHES 2. Obs. 

1622 Masse tre: dleman’s Guzman CALF i. 42 The 
Countesse put mee into a night-dressing ; and a Smocke. 
1662 Peryvs Diary 6 Jan., My wife's neglect in leaving of 
her scarf, waistcoat, and night-dressings in the coach. 

Nighted, f7/. 2. [f. Nicur v.+-Ep1.] 

1. Made dark or black as night. rare. 

1604 Snaxs, Ham. 1, ii. (Q. 2) 68 Good Hamlet, cast thy 
nighted [1623 nightly] colour off. 1605 — Lear iv. v. 13 
Edmund, I thinke, is gone In pitty of his misery, to dis- 
patch His nighted life. (1882 A/acu. Alag. XLVI. 334/2 
‘Yo show that Romeo ever had many moments in whict: he 
could naturally throw his nighted colour off.) 

+b. Pertaining to the night. Obs. rave —!. 

160s Drayton J/an in the AMloone 37 Now the goodly 
Moone Was in the Full, and at her Nighted Noone. 

2. Overtaken by night, benighted. Also fiz. 

1640 GLapTHORNE IVallenstein wi. iti, Wks. 1874 il. 49 
Like those fire drakes, Mis-guiding nighted travellers. 
1765 [E. Tnomrsox] Alerctriciad 39 So have I seen a 
brilliant Star retire, And leave the nighted lover in the mire. 
1810 Scott Lary of L. 1. xxxii, Upon the niglied pilgrim’s 
way. 1855 SincLeron Virgil 11. 67 His reeling ship, ..him- 
self e’en steered her in the nighted waves. 

+ Ni-ghten, v. Ods. rare. [f. Nicut sd, + -EN5.] 
intr. To grow dark, to become night. 

1561 Even Arle Nanig.. vii, To them it nyghteneth three 
houres soner then vnto vs in Spaine. 1570 Levins A/anif. 
61/31 To Nighten, aduesperascere. 

Nighter. [f. Nicny sd,+-rr1l.] A second 
element in certain combs., as a//-r7ghier, one who 
spends all the night in some occupation, etc.; 


, first-nighler, one who attends the first ordinary 


public performance of a play. 

1882 Dion Boucicautr in Daily News 23 Nov. 6/7 Persons 
who call themselves ‘first nighters’..who attend the pro- 
duction of all important plays. 1895 Outing (U.S.) XXVI. 
436/2 An ‘all-nighter’ and a * rounder’, a robber of hen- 
Toosts and nests, 

+ Nighterly, 2. Obs. rare". [irreg. f. NiGHT 
5b.3 ct. easterly, etc.] Nightly. 

1559 Morwynxc Evonyim. 94 If thou make a cake of meale 
knod with nighterly dew of saint John. 
+ Nightern, 2. Ods. rare. 
5b.; cf. eastern, ctc.] Nocturnal. 

1615 Bratuwait S/rafpacdo (1878) 279 In thissilent course 
of nighterne race, with quick recourse he runs vnto the 
place. /bid, 305 The Nighterne owle, that night wil cease 
Irom prey, howling by night as she did howle by day. 

+ Nightertale. Os. Chiefly zorth.and Sc. 
Forms: 4 naghter-, na3tter-; niht(t)er-, ni- 
ther-, nyther-, nizt(t)er-, 4-5 ny3ter-, (4-tur), 
5 nyght(t)er-, Sc. nichtir-, nychter-,(-tyr-), 4-6 
nighter-, (5 -tir-); also 4-5 -tall(e, 5 (7)-taile, 
-tayl(e. [Prob. of Scand. origin, and perh. an 
alteration of the synonymous ON. *zahfar-, later 
nittarfel (f. ndltar gen, of ndit night + fe/ ground- 
work, sttiff, substance, heart, bottom), by substitu- 
tion of the more familiar fa/e reckoning, count, for 
the original second element of the compound.] 
Night-time, the night. Only in phrases dy, o7, 
upon, a, with, of, (the) mghtertale, by night, 
during the night. 

a1300 Cursor A. 2991 Vp ras be king, on nighter tale. 
(bid, 11396 Wit naghtertale he went o tun. ¢1300 //azelok 
2023 Hwo mithe so mani stonde ageyn, Bi nither tale, 
knith or swein? ¢12386 Cuaucer Cant. 7. Prol. 97 By 
nightertale He sleep namore than dooth a nightingale. 
c1g12 Hocct.eve De Neg. Princ. 3849 By nyghtertale he 
was slayn by kyng darie. 1455 duc. Cad. Kec. Dublin (1889) 
287 Hyt was ordeynyt that no maner beger..walke by 
nyghtertall abegyn. 1497 North Riding Rec. (1854) 189 
(He] with Force and armz of the nyghtertall sent hys. . 
seruantis to the Castell. 1530 Patscr. 803 A nyghtertale, 
de unuyct. x6.. in Calthrop Acforts (1670) 131 That yee 
do provide .. that the Lanthornes with Light by Nighter- 
taile in old manner accustomed be hanged forth, 


Nightfall. [f. Nicur sd, + Faun sd.1] 

1. The coming on of night ; the time of dusk. 

1700 Farqunar Coustaut Couple u. iv, No man is seen to 
come into this house after nightfall. 1766 Gotpsm. Vie. I’. 
xx, Whenever I approached a peasant’s house towards 
nightfall, I played one of my most merry tunes. 1812 L. 
Honr in Examiner 24 Aug. 538/1 By night-fall the enemy 
had betaken themselves to flight. 1855 Macacray //ést. Envy. 
xii. 111. 342 ‘he traveller at nightfall would have found the 
inn where he had expected to sup and lodge deserted. 1867 
Trotiore Chron. Barset 11. lvi. 133 Had he talked on the 
subject till nightfall no such word would have been spoken. 

a 


[irreg. f. NiGHT 


NIGHT-FIRE. 


2. ‘See quot.) So Wight-falling. rare —°. 

1511 Cotcrave, La erode des fruicts, that fruit which 
falls inthe night; wind-falls, night-falls, night-wind-falls. 
1632 SHERWOOD, The night-fallings of fruites. 

ight-fire. [f. NicHT sé. + Fine sé,] 

+1. An ignis fatuus, will o’ the wisp. Ods. rare—. 

1633 G. Hersert Temple, Dotage i, Foolish night-fires, 
«Chases in Arras, guilded emptinesse. 


2. A fire kindled at, or for the, night; a fire 
which burns by night. 


1812 Byrox Cé. Har. u. |xxi, On the smooth shore the 
nigbt-fires brightly blazed. 1839-52 Baitey Festus 18 Un- 
said thoughts, Which prey upon the breast like night-fires 
on A heath. 1851 Zoologist 1X. 3125 Rough notes of 
a day’s gleanings, scrawled by the light of the hissing 
night-fire. i 

ight-flower. (f Nicut sé. +FLower sé.] 
A flower that opens or blooms daring the night. 

1731 Meptey Kolben’s Cape C. Hope 11. 238 The Cape 
Europeans call all the Sorts [of Gerantun A/ricanusm) 
Night-Flowers. 1810 M. Cutter in Lif, etc. (2888) II. 

43 Examined the night-flower, dissected it, and brought it 
os to preserve. 1866 Suuckarp Srit. Bees 12 Although 
many flowers are night-flowers, yet the very large majority 
expand during the day. 1874 Lussock Wild Flowers ii, 
Ni ht- flowers, moreover, are generally pale. 
ight-flowering, 2. [f. Nicat sé. 12a.+ 
FLoweninc ffl. a.] Blooming by night. 

1810 ‘M. Cutter in Li/z, etc. (1888) I]. 342 Saw the 
cactus grandiflora, or night-flowering cereus. 1849 BALFour 
Man, Bot. § 883 Some of the plants are noted as night- 
flowering. 1855 Miss Pratt Flower. 7, 1.138 The Night- 
flowering Stock (Matthiola tristis). 

Night-fly. [f. Nicur sé. + Fry 56.1) 

1. A fly whtch is active or frequent by night. 

1597 Suaks. 2 fen. /I7, ut. i, tr Why rather (Sleepe) 
lyes1 thou in smoakie Cribs,..And huisht with bussing 
Night-flyes to thy slumber? 1767 G. S. Carey A/ills 
Hyébla 2 Chasing the night-fly and the buzzing gnat. 1824 
Symmons Agamemnon $1 Scared by the night-fly’s solitary 
buzz. 1895 Riper Haccaxp Heart of World xiv, Great fis 
rising in pursuit of some night-fly. 

2. An artificial fly used tn fishing. 

1799 G. Situ Laboratory II. 306 White night-fly. This 
fly is, in my opinion, preferable to the former. 1856‘ Stone- 
HENGE’ Brit. Rural Sports 246/1 The mealy-white night- 
fly. /bid., The mealy-brown night- fly. 

Ni-ght-flying, ¢. [f. Nicut sd. 12a + Fur- 
Inc ppl. a.} That flies by night. 

1831 RENNIE Mfontagu’s Ornith. Dict. 337 Nocturnal 
moths and other night-flying insects. 1835-6 7oda’s Cycl. 
Anat. 1. 324/2 Digestion ~— be supposed to go on less 
actively in the..night-flying Owls. +1866 SHuckarp &ri2. 
Bees 13, 1 am not aware of a single instance of a night- 
flying bee. 

+ Nightgale. 0¢s. Forms: 1 necti-, necte- 
gale, nectegela, nacthegele, necte-, nehtx-, 
neehtegale, nihtegala, 1-3 nihte-, 3-4 nyhte-, 
5-6 nyght.e)-, 5 nightgale, (Sc. nicht-). (OL 
nehte-, nihlegale, etc. = Od. nahta-, nahtigala 
(MDu. nachlega?, -gael, Du. -gaa/), OHG. nahta-, 
nahte-, nakligala, etc. (MHG. nahtegal, G. nach- 
tigall , ON. nittrgali (Da. nattergal, Sw. nikter- 

gal), {. Teut. naht- Nicut sd. + galan to sing, GALE 
vi] The nightingale. 

¢ 725 Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) L 330 Luscinia, naectegale. 
foid. A121 dchalantis.., celts. a1250 Owl & Night- 
ingale (Jesus MS.) 4 Iherde ich holde grete tale An vle and 
one nyhtegale. /érd. 13 Pe nihtegale bigon po speke. 
@ 1310 in Wright Lyric /. 92 When the nyhtegale singes, 
the wodes waxen grene. c1g00 Mavnoey. (Roxh.) xxv. 
117 Laneres, sagres, sperhawkes, nyghtgales syngand, and 

gesieys spekand. 1435 Misyn Fire of Love 102 It is sayd 
¢ nyghtgale to songe & melody all nyght is gyfyn. ¢ 1450 
Hottann Howat 715 The blyth Tak that begynnis, And 
the Nychtgalis. 1483 Cath. Augl, 254/2 A Nyghte gale; 
Filomena, = 

Ni-ght-gear. (f. Nicut sé. + Gear 5é.] 

1. =Nicut-cLoTHes. +t Also f/. 

1560 Davs tr. Slerdane’s Comm, 233 Havynge nothyng 
upon hym. but his cloke caste aboute hym, and hys nyghte 

ere. 1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay’s Argenis ui. viil. 179 

aking out my night-geare, he..placed mee in the Ship. 
e3645 Howrtt Lede. I. v. vii, The Dutches..came in her 
night-geers from her Bed-Chamher. 1847 Lytton Lucretia 
(1853) 346 She stood in her long night-gear on the floor. 
1861 Al! Year Round V. 13 The young Duke haled the old 
Duke..Thus, in his night gear, down the turret stair, 

+2. Liquor for night-drinking. Ods. rare —'. 

1592 Nasue Pierce Penniless Wks. (Grosart) II. 79 Thou 
that vsest to drinke nothing but scalding lead and sulphur 
in hell, thou are not so greedie of thy night-geare. 

Ni-ght-glass. Naw. [f. Nicut sé. + Grass 
56.1] A short refracting telescope especially con- 
structed for use during the night. 

1779 Netson 13 May in Wicholas’ Disp. (1845) 1. 28, I 
have lost a very fine Brig,..1 am sure for want of a 
Night-glass. 1812 Byron CA. Har. 1, xvii, The night-glass 
through the narrow bay Discovers where the Paclia’s 
galleys lay. 1884 Par Eustace xix. 242 Randolph stood 
upon the deck of his cutter with a night-glass at his eye. 

Night-gown. ([f. Nicut sé.+ Gown sé.] 

1. A loose gown specially used for putting on at 
(or during the) night in place of the ordinary 
clothes; a dressing-gown. Now only //7s¢. 

a1400 Bk. Curtasye 483 in Babees Bk., Pen bryngis 
he forthe ny3tgoun also, And spredys a tapet and qwys- 
shens two. 1841 Rutland A1SS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) IV. 
321 Rydyng to Hwlle, to bere my Lorde a nyght gowne, 
uijs. 1546 Lest, Ebor. (Surtees) V1. 240 A gowne furrid 
withe lambe whiche is my nyghte gowne. 1582 N. Licue- 
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FIELD tr. Castanhkeda’s Cong. £. dud. 153 His night gowne 
was made of blacke Veluet, afier the French use laced 
about, with lase of golde. 1607 DEKKER& WEBSTER Sir 7°. 
Wyatt Wks. 1873 III. 128 Pleaseth the Lady Iane, ile 
helpe her off with her night-Gowne. 1667 Pepys Viary 
27 Aug., She..ran out in her smock into ber aviary..; and 
thither her woman brought her her nightgown. 1683 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 1871/4 A Night-gown of striped Sattin cloth- 
colour and Buff, another for a man about the same colours. 
1709 Mrs. Mancey Secret Jews. (1736) I. 177 He starts up 
in the Bed, feels for his Night-Gown to rise..and see what 
was the matter. 1749 SMOLLEtT Gil Blas tv. x, She put on 
a thin night-gown which lay at the bed’s feet. 1777 SHFRI- 
DAN Trip Scarb. 1. Scene ii, a Dressing Room. Lord 
Foppington, in his Night Gown. 1808 Scott in Lockhart 
(1839) I. 27, I found him.. wrapped in a tartan night gown. 
1881 Besant & Rice Chafl. of Fleet Il. 43 The country 
parson went dressed in a grey-striped calamanco nightgown. 

Jig. 1728 Pore Dunc. 11, 38 No meagre, muse-rid mope,.. 
In a dun night-gown of his own loose skin. 

+2. A kind of gown worn by ladies in the 18th 
cent., originally as an evening dress. Ods. 

1700 Nirs. Centiivrr Pery. Husd. un. ii, But, Madam, 
what's to be done with your hrocade night-gown you tore 
last night? 1745 in Dunbar Social Life (1865) 123 All 
plain silk night-gowns [are] worn with different coloured 
Sattens sewed onthe brest. 1756 Mrs. Devany Lift & Corr. 
(1861) TIT. 403 Long hoods are worn close under the chin, 
tied hehind... Nightgowns worn without hoops. 1778 /did. 
Ser. 1. II. 380 The Queen was in a hat and an Italian 
night-gown of purple lutestring. 

3. A light garment wom in bed, now sec. one 


worm by women and children. 

a1822 Byron Yuan xvi. cxi, He was undrest, Saving his 
night-gown. 185: Merepity Love in the Valley xi, When 
from bed she rises clothed from neck to ankle In her long 
night gown sweet as boughs of May. 1891 Harpy Jess 
(1900) 157/2 The skirts of her dressing-gown and the em- 
broidery of her night-gown flowed upon the floor. 

Hence Ni'ght-gowned ., dressed in a night- 


gown. 

c 1860 Mrs. Sporrorn in Casguet of Lit. (1896) 1V. 23 The 
four pattering night-gowned imps. 1899 Kirtinc S/atky 
176 A nightgowned twelve-year-old leaped from his bed. 

Night-hag. Now rare. [f. Nicut sé. + 
Hac 56.1) A hag or female demon supposed to 


ride the air by nigitt; the nightmare. 

1666 DrypDex Ann, Mirab. ccx\viii, Dire night-hags come 
from far to dance their round. 1667 Mitton ?. ZL. 11. 662 
The Night- Hag, when call’d In secret, riding through the 
Air she comes Lur’d with the smell of infant blood. 1750 
tr, Leonardus’ Mirror Stones 86 A crisolete bound round 
with gold, and carried in the left hand, drives away night- 
hags. 1814 Scott /fav. xiii, When the Night-Hag wings the 
troubled air. 1834 L. Ritcuie Wand. by Seine 39 The in- 
definite dread, which sits like the night-hag on their Souls. 


Night-hawk. [f Nicut sé.+ Hawk sé.1] 

1. A name given to various birds; esp. a. The 
Nightjar or Goatsucker, 

1611 Piste Lez. xi. 16 The owle, and the nighte-hauke, 
& the Cuckow. 1783 Latuam Gen. Synopsis Birds 11. 593 
Dorr Hawk, Night ‘ike, or Night Hawk. 1844 Zoologist 
Il. 445, I had brought to me a pair of ' night-hawks |, as 
goatsuckers are provincially termed in Kent. 1878 T. Harpy 
Ret. Native w, vii, A night-hawk revealed his presence hy 
whirring like the clack of a mill. 

b. An American bird (Chordiles virginianus) 


related to the Nightjar. 

3812 A. Witson Ammer. Ornith. V. 65 On the last week in 
April, the night hawk commonly makes its first appearance 
in this part of Pennsylvania. 1851 Mayne Reip Scalp Hunt. 
xxxViil. 289 The night-hawk has filled his ravenous maw. 
1868 WHITTIER Among fills 20gWe heard the night-hawk’s 
sullen plunge. . 

ce. A New Zealand owl (Spiloglaux nove- 
zealandiv), also called morepork. 

1872 Domett Aazolf/xi. iv, Two loud harsh notes assail 
her ear, The night-hawk’s. ; 

2. fig. One who seeks prey by niglit. 

1818 Scott Rob Roy xxix, There are night-hawks ahroad, 
so that I cannot give you..the meeting..whilk was my 
purpose. 1893 Pal! A/a! G. 3 Jan. 2/2 When Jack steps 
ashore with money in his pocket he is..the victim of the 
crimp and the night-hawk. 

Ni-ght-heron. Ornith. [f. Nicut sd. + 
Heroy.] A heron of the genus Mycticora.x, re- 
presented in Europe by 4. griseus or europaeus ; 
the common American species is N. navius or 
gardeni, the Qua-bird. 

1784 Pexnany Arct. Zool. Il. 450 Night Heron. 1813 
Witson Amer, Ornith. VII. 105 The food of the Night 
Heron, or Qua-bird, is chiefly composed of sinall fish. 1831 
Resnié Montagu’s Ornutth. Dict. 338. 1883 Harper's Mag. 
Jan. 189/1, 1 have frequently found upon tbe hreast of the 
night-heron a yellow oily powder. 

Ni-ght-house. (f Nicut s4.+ House 54.1] 
A tavern, public-house, etc. which remains open 
all night. 

1734 Fiecpinc Univ. Gallant m. Wks. 1882 X. 70 They 
have put down all night-houses, and other places of rendez- 
vous. 1764 Ann. Reg.1. 151/1 They went hoth to a night- 
house, where they sat drinking together till it was light. 
1823 Blackw. Vag. XIV. 508 The wickets of the night- 
houses..open only to known customers. 1851 MayHew 
Lond. Labour (1865) 11. 511/2 The men..send to some night- 
house. .to purchase a small quantity {of liquor]. 

Nightingale! (naitingé'l). Forms: 3 ni3tin-, 
4 nihtyn-, nyhtin-, 4-6 nyghtyn-, (5 -yng, 
nygttyn-, 6 nyghtin-), 4-5 nytyn(g)-, 5-6 Sc. 
nycht(t)in-, (6-yn-, nichtin-), 4,6 nightyn-, 6- 
nightin-, (7 nitin-); also 5-7 -gal(l, 6 Sc. 


NIGHTINGALE. 
-gaill, 7 -ghale. [Later form of mnightegale 
NicGHTGALE. For the insertion of the 2, Which 


has no etymological reason, ef. Sarthingale,| 

LA small reddish-brown or tawny migratory 
bird (Afotacilla or Daulias luscinia), celebrated 
for the melodious notes which the male utters by 
night as well as by day during the breeding and 
nesting season. 

By poets frequently called PHitometfa. 

a31250 Owl §& Night. 4 (Cotton MS.) An hule and one 
niztingale. /édzd. 13 Pe niztingale bigon be speche.  c 1340 
Nominale (Skeat) 788 Cote, houle, nytyngale. ? a 1366 
Cuaucer Ront, Rosc 657 In many places were nyghtyngales, 
Alpes, fyncbes, and wodewales. 1390 GowER Conf. 1. 54 
He herde among the Ieves singe The Throstle with the 
nyhtingale. c1440 Pronip. Parv. 336/1 Nyghtyngale, 
Silomena. 1484 Caxton Fables of Alfonce vi, He herd the 
songe ofa nyghtyngale. 1523 SKeLtton Gar/. Laure! 997 
To here this nightingale.. Warbelynge in the vale. 1555 
Epex Decades (Arb.) 66 They harde nyghtingales synge in 
the thycke woodes. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Nov. 25 
The Nightingale is sovereigne of song. 166: Watton 
Compl. Angler (ed. 3) t. i, The Nightingale ,. breaths such 
sweet lowd musick out of her little instrumental throat, that 
it might make mankind to think Miracles are not ceased. 
1698 Frver dec. £. India & P. 248 The Nightingal, the 
sweet Harbinger of the Light, is a constant Chearer of these 
Groves. 1770 Gray in Corr. w. Nicholls (1843) 109 Trees 
blooming and nightingales singing all round us. 182: 
SHELLEY Adona?s xvii. 1 The lorn nightingale Mourns not 
her mate with such melodious pain. 1840 Penny Cycl. 
XVI. 230/2 In Ireland the Nightingale seems never to have 
been heard. jae Newton Dict. Birds 636 In great con- 
trast to the Nightingale’s pre-eminent voice is the incon- 
spicuous coloration of its plumage. 

b. Applied to other birds, as Cornish, Indian, 
Jamaica, Swedish nightingale, etc. (see quots.). 

Mock, Thrush, Virginian nightingale: see these words. 

e1j10 Cetia Fiennes Diary (1883) 227 The Cornish 
nightingales as they call them, the Cornish Chough. a 1818 
M. G. Lewis Jrnl. W. Ind. (1834) 176 Two Jamaica 
nightingales have established themselves on the orange tree. 
.- This hird is also called the mocking-hird. 1855 Orr's 
Circle Set., Org. Nat. WN. 306 The Aittacincla macroura 
+. is denominated the Indian Nightingale by some natu- 
ralists. 1884 Newton in Encycl. Brit. XVII. 499/1 The 
Redwing, strangely enough, has heen often spoken of as the 
* Swedish Nightingale’. 1885 Swatnson /?) 0v. Names Birds 
28 Sedge Warbler, <Acrocephatus Phragmitis,.. Irish 
nightingale, Scotch nightingale. 

ce. Dutch nightingale, a frog. 

1769 Pennant &rit. Zool. U1. 5 The croaking of Frogs 
is well known, and from that in fenny countries they 
are stiled Dutch Nightingales or Boston Waites. 1812 
SovtHey Ommnrana V1. 33 Walton accuses the frogs of 
destroying them, but I cannot persuade myself to find a 
true bill against these poor persecuted Dutch nightingales. 
1840 SrurDEN Suppl. Forby, Dutch-Nightingale, a frog, 
from its melodious note in the spring. 

2. ¢ransf. Applied to persons, esp. to melodious 
singers or speakers. (See also quot. 1867.) 

1500-20 Dunxsar Poents Ixxxv. 34 Aue Mania !.. Haile, 
gentill nychttingale! arzsso /fye Way to Spittel Ho. in 
Hazl. £. P. P. IV. 41 By my fayth, nyghtyngales of New- 
gate, These be they that dayly walkes and jettes. 1606 
Suaks. Ant. & Cl, tv. vill. 18 Mine Nightingale, We haue 
beate them to their Beds. a@ 1628 Raceicu in Gutch Col/. 
Cur, I. 81 Basil, whom Nyssen calls the golden Nitingale 
ofthe church. ¢1730 Firtpinc Pleasures of Lown Wks. 
1771 I. 246 Soft ltalians are nightingales, Sir, And a 
cock-sparrow mimics a beau. 1751 Eart Orrery Xe- 
niarks Swift (1752) 145 His voice in common conversa- 
tion was so naturally musical, that 1 remember honest Tom 
Southerne used always to call hin [Pope] The little nightin- 
gale. 1821 Suertry Zfipsych. 10 This song shall be thy 
rose: its petals pale Are dead, indeed, my adored Nightin- 
gale! 1867 Smyvtu Sailor's Word- bk. 643 Spithead- Nightin- 


| gales, Boatswains and boatswains’ mates, when winding 


their calls, especially when piping to dinner. 

3. A popular or local name for certain flowers. 

1862 Monthly Pkt, Oct. 435 Cuckoo flowers are called 
‘nightingales’. 1886 Britten & Hottann 353 Nightin- 
gales, 1. Geranium Rodbertianum. 2. Arunt maculatunt. 
1893 Hr7ts. Gloss. 110 Nightingale.., Greater Stitchwort. 

4. attrib. and Comé., as nightingale-catcher,-like ; 
nightingale-maggot, -pipe (see quots.). 

161 Cotcr., Rossignolesgue, Nightingule-like, harmo- 
rious. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 172 In Regals (where they 
have a Pipe, they call the Nightingale-Pipe, which con- 
taineth Water) the Sound hath a continuall Trembling. 
1750 W. Eris Country Housew. Comp. 193 Great Heats 
produce the Nightingale Maggot, that turns to a black 
wing’d Insect, that feeds upon and corrupts the Flower. 
3752 Mrs. Detany Life § Corr. (1861) II]. 86 Donnellan 
is tuning her nightingale pipes. 1773 BARRINGTON in P2s/. 
Trans. LXIII. 283 One should suppose. .that the nightin- 
gale-catchers had heard much of the French music, 

Hence Ni*ghtingalize v., to sing like a nightin- 
gale. Nightingaly @., suggestive of, adapted 


for, ntghtingales. (so0nce-wd’s.) at. 

1799 Soutuey Eng. Ecl. Poet. Wks. 111. 78 He sings like 
a lark when at morn he arises, And when evening comes he 
nightingalizes. 1869 Mrs. Wuitney Ie Girls ili, Its ex- 
pression was ‘ blossomy, nightingale-y ', atilt with glee and 
grace. 1884 Cent. Mag. Mar. 775/2 The surrounding coun- 
try..looked to me very nightingaly. 

Nightingale 2 (neiting@l). [f. the name of 
Miss Florence Nightingale (1820-).] A kind of 
flannel wrap used to cover the shoulders and arms 
of a patient while confined to bed. 

3882 in Ocivie. 1889 Atalanta Alag. Mar. Suppl. : 
A nightingale is such an easy thing to make : just two yards 
of flannel bound round and a short slit in the long side. 
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their men to night-line to a large extent. /ésd. 121 Re- 


NIGHTMARE. 


Folds of some rich Grazier. 1760-72 H. Brooke Jol of 


NIGHTISH. 
+ Nightish, 2. Obs. rare. [f. Nicur sb. + | 


-1sH!,] Pertaining to the night, nocturnal. 

1495 (revisa's Barth, De P. R.viu. ix. (Caxton) 307 The 
sygnes of the Zodiacus..that ben watry and erthy hen colde 
and female and nyghtyssh sygnes. 1530 Parser. 319/2 
Nyghtysshe or nyghty belongynge to the nyght, socturne. 
1567 Turnerv. Zit. etc. 15 b, Thou shalt be worse detested 
then, than is the nightish Owle. 


Nightjar. [f. Nicur sé. + Jar 56.1] 

1. A common nocturnal bird, Caprimzlgus ero- 
pes (see GOATSUCKER), so called from the pecu- 
liar whirring noise, something like that of a large 
spinning wheel, which the male makes during the 


period of incubation. 
Similar names are night-churr (cf. Norw. dial. nattchorre, 
ekurre); eve-churr or -jar; churn-, churr-, and jar-owl. 
1630 May Contin. Lucan vu. 470 Ill boding Owles, Night- 
iarrs,and Rauens with wide-stretched throats. 1783 LATHAM 
Gen. Synopsis Birds 11. 593 Dorr Hawk, Night Jarr, or 
Night Hawk. 1802 Montacu Ornith. Dict. (1831) 337 The 
Nightjar is most plentiful in the wild tracts of uncultivated 
land. 1859 Merevitu &. /cvercl xx, The night-jar spin- 
ning on the pine-branch. 1888 Mrs. H. Warp &. £dsmere 
557 Suddenly they heard the purring sound of the night-jar. 
2. Applied to other birds, esp. those belonging 
to species of Cafrimulgus or to related genera. 
1712 Mprton Northampt. 424 The Butcher-Bird.. breeds 
sometimes in Northamptonshire, and particularly in 
Whittlewood Forest, where ‘tis called the Night-Jarr. 1840 
Penny Cyel, XVI. 228/2 Scotornis climaturus, African 
Long-tailed Night-Jar. bid. 2290/1 Macrodipteryx Afrt- 
canus, Pennant-winged Night-Jar, or Long-shafted Goat- 
sucker. 1894 Newton Dict. Birds 640 A second species 
of Nightjar, C. ruficollis,..is a summer visitant to the 
south-western parts of Europe. 1899 FE. J. CHarman Drama 
Two Lives 67 The nightjars wake their vesper note. 


+ Night-kerchief. Os. [f. Nicur sd, + 
KercnixF sé.] <A kerchief used to cover the head 
during the night. 


Also t night-kercher; see NiGHT-RAIL, quot. 1554. 

14.. [see NiGut-cap 1]. 1561 Hoxttysusu Hom. Afoth. 
14b, Take a soft night kerchef and warme it. 1578 T. N. 
tr. Cong. IV. Indta 9 He stripped himselfe naked, and tied 
a nightkercheffe ahout his head. 1599 A. M. tr. Gaded- 
houer's Bk. Physicke 105/1 Take nightkerchifs or T'affataye, 
and cover therwith the Cassiam and apply this plaster on 


the Brest. 

Night-lamp. [f. Nicut sé.+ Lamp sd] A 
lamp which is kept burning during the night, esp. 
in a bedroom. 

1821 Scott Kentlw. xxxti, Varney... placed a massive silver 
night-lamp..on a marble tahle which stood close by the 
head of the couch. 1842 Tennyson Locksley Hall 80 Thou 
art staring at the wall, Where the dying night-lamp flickers. 
1856 Orr's Circ. Sci., Pract. Chem. 494 The Common 
Floating Night-lamp..is nothing more than a small cup of 
metal pierced in the middle with a small glass tube. 

b. Allusively, with reference to night-studies. 

1895 in Anna Stoddart ¥. S. Blackie 11. 234 He often 
warned us all against over-work and the night-lamp. 


Nightless, 2. [f Nicur sé.+-Less.] De- 
void of night, having no night. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 434 The Sun (whose 
presence they are long deprived of in the winter, which is 
recompensed in their night-lesse Summer). 1643 Trapp 
Comms, Gen, X\vi. 29 Think of that glorious night-less day. 
1825 Hoxr Lvery-day Bk. 1.772 Midsummer, or nightless 
days, now hegin. 

Hence Ni'ghtlessness. 

1897 Expositor Sept. 208 All liberty is the result of night- 
lessness. /did. 209 The main feature of the city is the 
nightlessness, 

Night-light. [f Nicur sé.+Licut sé. Cf. 
MDu. (and Du.) xachtlicht, MLG. -/echt, OHG. 
nahtlioht (G. nachllicht).] 

1. The faint light which is perceptible during 
the night. 

1648 Hexuam, Vachilicht, Night light, Night-shine. 1655 
Gurnatt Chr. i Arm, (ed. 2) I. 56 This night-light of 
Reason inaysavea person from some Ditch, or Pond. 1850 
Mrs. Beownine Poems I, 13 Ever wave the Eden trees 
In the nightlight and the noonlight. 1865 Dickens A/zé. 
fy. w.xiv, By daylight, nightlight, torchlight. 1892 Bruce 
Apologetics ut. x. 496 The power to appreciate the difference 
between daylight and nightlight. 

2. A light which burns or shines during the 


night. Also fig. 

1839 Civil Eng. & Arch. Fru. 11. 300/1 The absence of 
an universal system of night-lights or signals. 1895 ZANG- 
witt AZaster u. vii. 212 ‘To watch .. the river, mirroring a 
thousand night-lights, glide on. 

b. A small thick candle, or other contrivance, 
constructed to burn dimly for a long period, and 
used by night, especially in sick-rooms. 

1851 Catal. Gt. Exhib.197 Wax and spermaceti lights, with 
plaited wicks, and other candles and night lights. 1857 W. 
Couins Dead Secret i. i, Vhe night-light burning hy the 
bed-side, displayed rather than dispelled the darkness. 1887 
R. N. Carey Uncle Afar viii. 69, 1 had drawn the round 
tahle to the bed, and left the night-light.. beside the sick 
woman. 


Ni-ght-line. [f Nicur sd.+Line 54.2] A 
line with baited hooks set to catch fish by night. 

1848 Kincs..ty }’casé viii, You were setting night-lines. I 
saw a minnow lie on the bank as] came up. 1857 Hucurs 
nha Brown u. i, His pet plans of..making night-lines and 
slings. 


1879 Jerreris Mild Life in S. Co. 359 Night- 


serving netting and night-lining rights. 

Ni-ght-long, 2 and adv. [f. Nicnr sd. + 
Lone a. Cf. OL. nzthtlpng, -lang ; MHG. nahtlanc 
(G. nachtlang), ON. 2dltlangl adv.) 

A. adj. That lasts or has lasted the whole 


night. Also fig. 

1850 Tennyson /2 Alen. |xxi, Thou hast forged at last A 
nightlong Present of the Past. 1872 Howe.ts Wedd. Fourn. 
(1892) 42 Swelled the deep tide of life hack from its night- 
longebb. 1876 Quipa Winter City vii, They returned to 
their night-long baccarat. . ; 

B. adv. All night; during the whole night. 

1870 Morris Zarthly Par. 11, v.13 But night-long their 
ship lay..hy the hlossoms sweet. 1885 C. J. Lyatt luc. 
Arab, Poet. 82 Nightlong as we sat there. 


+Night-long\s, 2d. Obs. rare. [See -LoNG(S.] 
For the space of a night. 

c1000 /ELFric Gen. xix. 2 Ie bidde eow, leof, pat ze 
secirron to minum huse and bar wunion nihtlanges. ¢1205 
Lay. 15504 Pe wal pe wes swa strong ne moste nihtlonges 
(c 1275 nih longe] nauere..istonden. 


Nightly (naitli), a. Also 1, 4 nihtlic, 3 
-lich, 4 ny3tly. [OF. xzthilic=MDnu. nachtelizc, 
-lic (Du. -7yk), OHG,. nahtlih (G. ndchtlich), ON. 
ndtthgr (Norw. nattlee, Sw. nattlig, Da. natlig) : 
see Nicur sd, and -ty 1.] 

1. Coming, happening, or occurring during the 


night ; accomplished or done by night. 

¢ 897 K. AELFrep Gregory's ast. C. 433 Habhe eower zlc 
his sweord be his deo for nihtlecuin exe. 971 Adickd. (fom, 
11 Anra zehwylc hafde sweord ofer his hype for nihtlicum 
exe. a1300 £. £, Psalter xc. 5 (Harl.), Noght saltou drede 
fra nihtlic radnesse. ¢1380 Wyciir Last Age Ch, (1840) 24 

at ben a ny3tly drede, an arwe fleynge in day. a@xzgqz 

Vyatt in Tottel’s Alisc. (Arb.) 49 Neuer was there nightly 
fantome So farre in errour. _ 1633 Mitton Avec. 48 All my 
Plants I save from nightly ill Of noisom winds and.. vapours 
chill. x72x Younc Revenge 1. i, By nightly march he 
purpos'd to surprize The Moorish camp. 1760-72 H. Brooke 
Fool of Qual. (1809) 1V. 100 Killed in a nightly broil. 1826 
Kirsy & Sp. Extomol. xliii. 1V. 193 The processionary cater- 
pillars make only nightly sorties from their nests. 1856 
Kane Arctic Expl. 1. vii. 66 Its greatest nightly freezing 
has heen three-quarters ofan inch. 1894 GLADSTONE Horace 
n. xiii. 7 Such a man..shed the blood Of his own guest hy 
nightly stroke. 

b. Happening or occurring every night. 

€1703 Pork Yan. & Alay 1s This was his nightly dream, 
his daily care. 1794 Lp. Hoop in Nicolas Nelson Disp. (1845) 
I. 400 Every hoat assemhled at sunset for orders, and the 
cheerfulness with which the Officers and Men performed 
this nightly duty is very much to be admired. 1812 Byron 
Ch. Har.u. lix, Hark ! from the mosque the nightly solemn 
sound The Muezzin’s call. 1854 J. S.C. Assporr Nagoleou 
(1855) I. it. 52 There were daily and nightly skirmishes. . 

Belonging, pertaining, appropriate, or peculiar 
to the night; used by night ; acting by night. 
¢1200 Trin. Coll. Hom, 9 Hit is riht pat we forleten and 
forsaken nihtliche deden, bo hen be werkes of piesternesse. 
1576 Fieminc Panopl. Epist. 221 So 1 say of nightly sleep- 
ings taken abusiuely. 1588 Suaks. 77#. A. 11. ili. 97 Heere 
nothing breeds, Vnlesse the nightly Owle, or fatall Rauen. 
1604 — Oth. tv, iii. 16 Good AEmilia, Giue me my nightly 
wearing, and adieu. 1617 tr. A. de Dominis’ Rom. xiii. 12 If 
we be possessed with a nightly, drowsie silence in Gods 
businesse. 1682 Drypen Xe/. Laici 8 As those nightly tapers 
disappear, When day's bright lord ascends our hemisphere. 
1764 GoLDsm. 7raz, 198 Some pilgrim, thither led, With 
many a tale repays the nightly bed. 1794 Mrs. Rapcuirre 
Alyst. Udolpho ini, Vhe voice of the shepherd calling his 
wandering flocks to tbe nightly fold. 1821 Scott Kezsdz, 
xxxii, Am I hut doomed to draw a hriefand glittering train 
along the nightly darkness? 1875 Jowett P/azo (ed. 2) V. 
1og Let the nightly hunters who lay snares and nets he 
everywhere prohibited. 
b. Dark as, or with, night ; resembling night. 

1602 Suaks. //anz. 1. ii. 68 Good Hamlet cast thy nightly 
colour off. 1748 THomson Cast. Iudol, xxxi. 277, 1 who 
have spent my nights and nightly days In this soul-deaden- 
ing place. 1837 Cartytr Fr. Rev. vu. ni, War-thunder 
mingling with the roar of the nightly main. 

Nightly (noitli), adv. Also 5 neghtly, 5-6 
nyghtly. [f. Nicnt s6.+-ty2, Cf. MDu. wach- 
telike, G. nachtlich, Sw. nattligen.] 

1. Every night. (Cf DatLy adv.) 

Some early examples might also be taken in sense 2, 

1487 dnc. Cal. Rec. Dublin (1889) 1. 296 Ther schold be 
vill. men ychos to wacbe neghtly betwen thys and Candyl- 
mas. 1496 Naval Acc. Hen, VT (1896) 170 Maryners dayly 
and nyghtly attendyng & awayting in keping the seid Ship 
in the dokke. 1840 Act 32 Hen. V/I/,c. 48 Every of the 
same persons shal dayly and nightlye..do his office and 
duety. 1590 SHaks. A/ids. V.u. ti. 6 Some keepe hacke 
The clamorous Owle that nightly hoots. 1615 G. Sanpys 
Trav. 1 Vhose of the Religion daily threatned, and nightly 
fearing a massacre. 1702 Pore Safpho 100 For those might 
Cynthia .. bid Endymion nightly tend his sheep. 1796 
Burke Regic. Peace Wks. VIII. 394 ‘The crowds that 
nightly flocktothem. 1820 Scorr 4 éd0¢ xxxv, 1 dread the 
sentinel who is now planted nightly in the garden. 1862 
Spencer First Princ. u. iv. § 52 (1875) 173 The comet.. 
nightly waxes larger. 1895 19¢/ Cent. Aug. 337 A curious 
little ceremony that takes place nightly ata theatre. 

2. At or by night; during the night. 

1592 Suaks. Rom. & Fud. iv. i. 81 Chaine me with roaring 
Beares Or hide me nightly in a Charnell house. 1634 Sir 
‘T. Hersert 7rav. 61 The other. .speakes it selfe rather a 
Royal Carrauansraw, then a Teniple, though nightly a 
thousand Lamps adorne it. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 11. 642 


8. 


Quad. (1809) 1. 43 When morning appeared, they wondered 
to behold new ramparts raised, nightly erected, out of the 
tnins which the day had made. 1815 Byron ‘cbr. Aled, 
Sennacherib, When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep 


Galilee. 
Nightman. [f. Nicur sb, + Man 5d. Cf. 


Da. natmand, + naltemand (1647).] 

1. A man employed during the night to empty 
cesspools, etc., and to convey away the night-soil. 
Also ¢ransf. 

1606 Dekker News fr. Hell Wks. (Grosart) 11. 121 More 
stinkingly musty..then the fists of night-men. 1665 Orders 
of Ld. Mayor in De Foe Fourn. Plague (Rtldg.) 64 That no 
Nightman..be suffered to empty a Vault into any Garden. 
1700 T. Brown tr. /ycsny's Amusent. (1709) 34 A Milch-Ass, 
to be sold at the Night-Man's in White-chapel. 1763 C. 
Jounston Neverte 11. 246 ‘We shall all want .. our vaults 
emptied '‘.—said the night-man. 1813 Moore Post Bag iv. 
291 Who now will he ‘The Nightman of No-Popery? 1828 
P. Cuxnincuam WV. S. Wales (ed. 3) 11. 104 An odour to 
which that of a nightman’s museum of foul ahominations is 
myrrh and frankincense. 1869 Parkrs Pract. (ygtene 
(ed. 3) 109 Nightmien, and the collectors and sorters of dust. 

2. A man who does work during the night, or 
on a night-shift. (Usu. as two words.) 

3885 Harper's Mag. May 870/2 There is a day anda 
night man to each lock. 1887 Pad/ A/all G. 19 Feb. 8/2 
The night men usually descend Letween half-past six and 
seven. 

Nightmare (nai‘tmée2), 54. Also 6 nightes- 
mare. [f. Nicht sd.+ Mare sd.4 Cf. MDu. 
nachlimare, -maere, -mer(ide, etc. (Du. -werrie), 
MLG, xachimar, -maer (LG. -moor), MHG. 
nahktmare (G. nachtmahr, -mdadhr): some of these 
forms show assimilation to Mare 54,1] 

1. A female spirit or monster supposed to beset 
people and animals by night, settling upon them 
when they are asleep and producing a feeling of 
suffocation by its weight. 

c12z90 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 306/228 Ofte huy ouer-liggez [men]: 
and men cleopiet pe nijt-mare. ¢ 1340 Nostuale (Skeat) 
7o1 Wolf, fox, and nytmare [F. fesarde]. 1440 Proms. 
Parv. 356'1 Nyghte Mare (or mare, or wytche), efiadtes. 
1530 Patscr. 248/1 Nightmare, goudlin. 1661 Chaucer's 
Miller's 7. C.'’s Wks. (Speght) 13 Jesu Crist, and seint 
Benedight, Blisse this house..Fro the nightes-mare. 1608 
Topsety Serfents (1658) 715 The spirits of the night, called 
Incuhi and Succubi, or else Night-mares, 1696 AuBREY 
Alise, (1721) 147 It is to prevent the Night-Mare (viz.) the 
Hag, from riding their Horses. 1769 Cuatterton dla 
evi, The death-ow] loud doth sing To the night-mares as 
they go. 1817 SHeLtLtey Pr. Athan,1. 120 Like an eyeless 
nightmare grief did sit Upon his being. 1842 ‘Tennyson 
Morte d Arth. 177 King Arthur panted hard Like one that 
feels a nightmare on his hed. 

Jig. 1860 THackeray Round. Papers, On half a loaf, For 
weeks past this nightmare of war has been riding us. 

b. Asa term of abuse. vere. 

1633 Forp Broken H.11. iii, Hold your cbops, nightmare ! 
1824 Byron Def. Transf. 1. 1, Out Thou incuhus! Thou 
nightinare ! ; ; 

2. A feeling of suffocation or great distress felt 
during sleep, from which the sleeper vainly en- 
deavours to free himself; a bad dream producing 


these or similar sensations, 

1562 Turner Heréal u. (1568) 84 A good remedy agaynst 
the stranglyng of the nyght mare. 1584 Cocan Haven 
Health cexii. (1636) 274 The spirits being stopped, the 
night mare (as they call it) and palsie..be engendred. 1631 
Wippowes Nat. Philos. 53 The Night-mare is a seeming 
of being choked or strangled by one leaping upon him. 1675 
Machiavelli's Belphegor Wks. 527 This was no fantastick 
imagination, nor fit of the Ni hecere 1711 ADDISON 
Spectator No. 117 ® 8 Moll had been often brought before 
him for..giving Maids the Night-Mare. 1748 HartLtey 
Observ. Man. 1. § i. 52 Whicb seems to he the Case in the 
Night-mare. 1826 Scott Frn/.29 Nov., I had the night- 
mare in short, and no wonder. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uzcle 
Tom's C. xxxix, He stared at her like a manin the night- 
mare. 1874 L. STEPHEN Hours iz Library (1892) 1. vi. 234 
He is above all things a dreamer, and his dreams resemble 
nightmares. 

b. In fg. and ¢razsf. senses. 

183x CartyLe Sart. Res. (1858) 71 Not till after long 
years..did the believing heart..sink into spell-bound sleep, 
under the nightmare, Unbelief. 1840 Dickens Old C. 
Shop xxix, Quilp indeed was a perpetual night-mare to the 
child. 1872 Baker Nile 77id. ix, Tbe night-mare of her 
life was tbe possibility that her daughter should be sold. 

3. atirth. and Comb., as nightmare-drean, 
-sleep, -sleeper,-weight. Also nightmare-laden adj. 

1829 CartyLe Al/isc. II. (1857) 116 Over our noblest 
faculties is spreading a nightmare sleep. 1843 — Past & 
Pr, (1858) 282 Awake, O nightmare sleepers. 1847 TENxy- 
son Prine. vi. 281 This nightmare weight of gratitude. 
1856 De1.aMER F7. Gard. (1861) 169 You may plant in safety, 
without nightmare dreams of nipping frosts. 1865 JZacm. 
Alag. X11. 156 Like weird ghosts from the nightmare- 
laden world I had left hehind me. 

Nightmare, v. [f. the sb.] 

1. trans. To beset as by a nightmare. 
Hence Ni‘ghtmared Z//. a. 

1660 R. WiLvE /ter Boreale 3 Hag of my Fancy,.. Night- 
mare my soulno more. @1678 Marve Poews (1870) 136 
Thus the State’s nightmared hy this hellish rout. 1856 
R. A. VauGHANn J/ystics (1860) II. x. i. 154 Now she sat 
nightmared in company, nervous, stiff, and silent, the 
picture of stupidity. 1893 Letanp A/em. 1. 110 The nigbt- 


Also 


mared slumher of frozen orthodoxy. 
2. To imagine as in a nightmare. 
1839 LApy LytTon Cheveley (ed. 2) I. xii, 269 The obscene 


lines,.are the detestation of the true angler, 
Hence Ni-ght-line v.; Ni-ght-lining vé/. sb. | 
1894 C. H. Coox Thames Righls 119 Owners have allowed | 


‘They on the trading Flood..Ply stemming nightly toward | 
the pole. 1704 Swirt Batt. Bks. Misc. (1711) 260 Two 
Mungril Curs..join in Partnership..nightly to invade the 


NIGHTMARISH. 


trash and inconceivable horrors that are bourly night-mared 
in French garrets. 

Ni-ghtmarish, a. [f. as prec. + -1su 1.] Some- 
what like a nightmare; apt to give one the night- 


mare. 

1834 Fraser's Mag. X. 439 That wild, disjointed, night- 
mareish inspiration, which seems the essence of German 
romanticism. 1872 Kinc Sierra Nevada ix, After >leeping 
on the nightmarish brink of the falls. 1890 Atheneum 

Aug. 189/2 The story is restrained..in tone, yet there are 
furid and nightmarish touches. 

Hence Ni‘ghtmarishly adv. 

1891 Sat. Rev. + Apr. 425/2 It is..unspeakably and night- 
marishly dull. 

Ni-ghtmary, 2. reve. [f. as prec. + -¥1.] Re- 
sembling a nightmare; nightmarish. 

1851 G. H. Kinxcstey Sf. & Trav. (1900) 531 A very 
nightmarey dream it promises to be. 1890 Pall Mall G. 
2t Mar. 6/: How the master ever wrote anything but 
nightmary stories..1 cannot for the life of me imagine. 


Nightness. vonce-wd. Darkness. 

1839-52 Baitey Festus 37/1 He strained His eyes to work 
the nightness wbich remained. 

Night-old, 2.: see NiGHT sd. 14. 

Night-owl. [f. Nicur sd.+Owt sé.) An 
owl which flies especially by night. 

1593 Suans. Rich, //, un, iii. 183 For night-Owls shrike, 
where moniing Larks should sing. 1601 = Yivel. .V. tt. 
iii. 69 Shall wee rowze the night-Owle in a Catch? 1691 
Vind. Top Kuets i. in Bagford Ball. \1876) 1. 123 Like silly 
Night Owls They prate, and they talk of their Top- Knots, 
1743 Pol. Ballads (1860) II. 301 The night-owl shrieks, the 
raven croaks. 1796 STEDMAN Surinam 11. xxv. 239 The 
stri.c or night-ow! of Guiana regularly paid us his nocturnal 
visits. 1845 Eucycl. Metrop. XXV. 133/1 Night Owls..are 
of small size, but their habuis are generally nocturnal, and 
their mutions slow and noiseless. 

Ni-ght-piece. [f. Nicur sé.+ Piece sb, Cf. 
Du. wachtstnk, G. nachtstiich.] 

1. A painting or picture representing a night- 
scene. Also /ransf. 

1605 3. Jonson Masque Blackness Wks. (Rtldg.)545/1 The 
scene behind seemed a_ vast sea..to which was added 
an obscure and cloudy night-piece. 1655 VAUGHAN Séle.r 
Scint. 160 Some meek night-piece which day quails To 
candlelightunveils 1692-3 Norris Pract, Disc. 1V. 45 But 
I have drawn a sad, and black Night-piece of this already. 
1711 Aupison Spect No. 83? 9 He hed likewise hung a 
great Part of the Wall with Night-pieces. 1762-71 H. 
Wacrott Veriue's Anecd, Paint, (1786) 11. 195 Excelling 
particularly in night-pieces and candle-lights. 1797 Hot- 
crort tr. Stolberg'’s Trav 11. li, Chrise ‘before Coapiias. 
A night piece. ¢ 1850 tr. Hugo's f/unchback 1. iii, Faces.. 
which Rembrandt has brought out so grave and so expres- 
Sive from the dark ground of his night-piece. 

b. Applied to an actual night-scene, or to a 
landscape as viewed by night. 

1643 Suber Sadness 46 This plot was laid; and this 
designe in agitation (though it be a night-piece, which few 
have hitherto discover’d fully). 1646 if Grecory Notes & 
Obs, (1650) 109 So the Tradition, and so the Masters de- 
scribe the Night-peice of this Nativity. 1832 Downes 
tiett. Cont. Countries 1. 54 The solitude... illumined by the 
bright and steady moon—I thought it the finest night-piece 
I had ever witnessed. 

ec. As a title of literary compositions. 

1648 Herrick //esp., The Night-piece to Julia. a1718 
Parnete (4itle) A Nizht-piece ou Death. 

+2. fig. A mistress. Obs. rare". 

1620 Mipp1..e10n Chaste A/aid 1. ii, Some merchants 
would in soul kiss hell. .To deck their night-piece. 

Ni-ght-rail. Now only //7st. or dial. [f. 
Nicur s6.+ Rat sb.1] A loose wrap, dressing- 
jacket, or dressing-gown, as worn by women when 
in undress. 

1954 Bury Wills (Camden) 146 Oon of my night ker- 
chers, and oon of my night railes, 1626 MiDDLETON 
Mayor of Queend, ut. i, To see men wear stomachers or 
night-rails. ¢ 1640 SHirtey Capt, Underiit 1. in Bullen 
Old VL. 11, 327 What paid you for this dead mans hair? 
Where's your night rail? 1688 Houme Armoury ii. i. 
12/2 He beareth Sable, a Set-Hood, laced, conjoyned 
to a Night raile...Some term this a Hooded Night- 
taile. 1710 Steete Yatler No. 245 P 2 Four striped 
Muslin Night-Rails very little fraved. 1753 Rictarpson 
Graudison v. xliii, Does it not look as if she would have 
been an useful creature in the days of nightrail and notable- 
ness? 1793 Weval Rambler 24 Vhe ragged remains of a 
nightrail. 1822 Scorn Vigel xvii, I could wager a rose- 
noble. .that she has clean head-gear and a soiled night-rail. 
1852 Titackeray Esmond 1. vi, My lady sitting up in the 
bed, showing herself full dressed under her uight-rail. 189 
T. Haroy Yess xxxiv, When we was packing your few traps 
and your Mis‘ess's night-rail and dressing things. 

Night-raven. Now only foct, (OE. nxht-, 
nihthrefn, -hrefn, -hremn, etc. =MDu. nacht- 
raven, -rave (Du. -raaf), MLG. nachiraven, OHG. 
nachtraban, -(h\ram (MHG. nahiraben, -rabe, G. 
nachlrabe), ON. ndlthrafn (Norw. natiranm, Da. 
natle-, nalraun\: see NiGuT sé. and Raven sb.] 
A nocturnal bird, variously identified as a night- 
owl, night-heron, or nightjar, or imagined as a 
distinct species. (Cf. NicHt-crow.) 

In early use found only as a rendering of L. noctnua or 

nycticorax. 

¢ 725 Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) N 145 Voctua, naeht hraefn. 

c 82s Vesp. Psalter ci. 7 zeworden ic eam swe swe nzht- 

hrefn (L. wocticorax) in husincle. ¢ 1000 Ags. Ps. (Thorpe) 

ct, 5 Ic genemned eam niht-hrefne gelic. argoo £. £. 

Psalter ci. 7 Made am i als nighte-rauen in housefes [that] 

esse. a1qoo-so Alexander 4531 A ratland ui3t ravyn 
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is him to rent 3olden. 1567 Maret Gr. Forcstg4 Cath. 
<Angl.), The Nightrauen or Crowe is of the same maner 
of life that the Owle is. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal, June 23 
Here no night-ravenes lodge, more black then pitche. 1632 
Mitton L’Aliegro 7 Where brooding darknes spreads his 
jealous wings, And the night-Raven sings. 1678 Ray 
Willughby's Oruith. 279 The lesser Ash-coloured Heron, or 
Night Raven. 1755 tr. Pontoppidan's Nat. Hist. Norway 
11.92 We have the Night Raven also liere. 1808 SHELLEY 
St. /rvyne i. 4 Along the wild mountains night-ravens were 
yelling. 

transf. 1673 Kirkman Unlucky Citizen 168 What good 
could I expect from my Father, who bad such a Night- 
Raven as my Stepdame was? 


Ni-ght-robe. [f. Nicut sd.+ Rope sé.) <A 
garment worn during the night; a dressing-gown 
or night-gown. : 

1553 Rutland Papers (Camden) 119 Therle of Oxford claym- 
eth... to baue the nighte robe with the whicb the Queene 
was clothed the night before. 1805 Scott Last Minsty. vi. 
xix, All in her night-robe loose she lay reclined. 1865 J. H. 
Incranam /’'illar of Fire (1872) 418 The queencame to the 
door hurriedly, in her night-robes, and opened it. 

Comb, 1894 Outing XX1V.110/1 Worthies, in white night- 
robe-like blouses protecting other clothing. 

Hence Ni‘gkt-robed a. 

1799 SHERIDAN Pizasrvo ProL, Where night-robed misses 
amble two by two. 

Nights (naits), adv. Now dia/, and U.S. 
[OE. xthtes = OF tis. nachles, -is, OS. nahtes 
(MDu. xachtes, nachts, Du.'s nachts), OHG. 
nahtes (G. nachts\, an irreg. genitive form on the 
analogy of dxzes, dages, etc. (see Day sb. 1b), 
but in later use prob. apprehended as a plural.) 
During the night, by night, at night. 

Beowulf 422 \c..on ySum sloz niceras nihtes. agoo 
Cynewutr Crist 938 Mona pet sylfe, be ar moncynne nihtes 
lyhte, niper sehreosed. ¢ 1000 Hoeth, JAetr. xiii. 59 Mere- 
condel scyf) on ofdale, uncudne weg nihtes seneded. 
a1122 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1101 Se biscop Rannulf 
..ut of pam ture on Lunden nihtes o@barst. azzs0 Owl ¥ 
Night, 59: Wan ich flo niztes after muse. as2z7z2 Lune 
Rou 60 in O. E, Misc. 95 1f he dret pat me him stele, 
Peune dop him pyne nybtes wake. ¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saiuts 
‘rol, 102 Chosine knychttis seruand hyme bath day & 
nychgis. ¢ 1400 Laud Trov Bk. 6443 3e scholde sitte and 
wake nyghtes, As hauke on perche that sittes in mewe. 
1601 Weever Jirr. A/art, KF ij, Aboue all nights, nights, 
dayes, each hower remember, To solemnize the twentetl: of 
Nouember. 

3866 Lowrie Biglow P. Ser. 11. Introd., So thievish they 
hev to take in their stone walls nights. 1899 F. J. MATHER 
Chancer’s I’rol. p. vii, Chaucer..returning nights to his 
home in chamhers over Aldgate. 

Ni-ght-scene. [f. Nicut sé, + Scene 56.] 
A scene viewed, or taking place, by night; a 
picture, or dramatic representation, of this. 

1684 T. Burnet 7he, Earth. 103 These things will make 
the day dead and melancholy, but the night-scenes will have 
more of horrour in them: when the hlazing-stars appear. 
1700 Rowe Aad. Step-Moth, wv. tit, A night Scene PF the 
Temple of the Sun, “1711 Suartess. Charac. (1737) 1. 317 
A conversation of the same free nature as that recited by hin 
in his night-scene. 1831 Scotrin Lakhart (1839) X. 115 
Garrick’s acting, particularly in the night-scene, drew down 
universal applause. 

Night-school: see Nicur sd. 13. 

Ni-ght-season. [f. Nicur 5b.+Serason sb.) 
The night-time. 

1535 Coveruatr Luke xxi. 37 In the night season he wente 
out, and abode all night vpou mount Oliuete. 1560 Daus 
tr. Sleidane's Comm. 51 ‘Vhe Captaine of Turege had taken 
in the night season John Oxeline. 1596 DALRYMILE tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot... 93 \n thir only mantilis in the ny! 
seasone thay rowit thame selfes, and in thame sleipet sound. 
1817 Coreriuce Sieg. Lit. (Bohn) 299 He calls up the 
breeze to chase away the usurping vapours of the night- 
season. 1860 Gosse Rom. Nat. Hist. 37 ‘Vhe aborigines 
holding their revels under the coolness of the night-season. 


Nightshade! (nait{#id). Forms: 1 niht- 
scada, 5 ny3tschode, nichtheshod(e, ni3zte- 
schede, 6 nyghte-, nighteshad(e, 6- night- 
shade. [OK. nihtscada=MDu. nachtscade, etc. 
(Du. nachtschade) and nachtscadu(w)e (Du. -scha- 
duwe), MUG. nachtschade, -schede, -scherde (hence 
MSw. satskada, -skada, -skela, Da. natskade), 
OHG. wnahtscato, -schato (MIIG. -schate, G. 
-schatle, -schatten ; ? hence Sw. nattskatta, -shatte- 
gras), app. f. NiGuT sé,+SHADE sd., perh. with 


allusion to the poisonous or narcotic properties of | 


the berries. ‘The variation of the second element 
in ME. and MLG. is prob. due to independent 
popular corruption. ] 

1. a. A plant of the genus Solu, esp. S. 
nigrunt (Black Nightshade), a herbaceous plant 
with ovate bluntly-toothed leaves, white. flowers, 
and black poisonous berries, or S. Dae/camara 
(Woody Nightshade) with cordate or hastate 
leaves, purple flowers, and bright red_ berries. 
b. A plant of the genus -f/rofa, Deadly Night- 
shade or BELLADONNA. 

¢ 1000 Eirric Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 135/3 Straus, uel 
una lupina, nihtscada. ¢c1400 Lanfrauc's Cirurg. 55 Put 
to bis medycine be jus of sum colde erbe: as morel, ny3t- 
schode, penywort. c1450 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 119 
Morella..,anglice nichtheschode [z.r. nizteschede) ved houn- 
desberie. [Also 176 Solatrum mortale), 1548 Turner Names 


Herbs (E. D.S.)75 Solanum hortense which..is called in 
Englishe Nyghtshade. 1562 — //erba/ 1, (1368) 141 Nigbte 


NIGHT-SHIRT. 


shad or Petemorell..is a bushy herbe, whyche is vsed to be 
eaten. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 443 Nightshade hath rounde 
stalkes of a foote long, full of hranches. 1657 S. Purcuas 
Pol. Flying-/us. 93 Vbose that are soporiferous, and 
Narcotick as..Night-sbade. 1688 HotmeE Arinoury u. 
96:2 Night-shade. .in most places. .is called Gold-Knape, or 
yellow Crace, for the golden colour fruit. 1722 tr. Power's 
Hist, Drugs \. 138 Some will have them to grow on a kind 
of Night-shade. 1784 Cowrer Yask iv. 757 Some sprigs of 
mournful mint, Of nightshade, or valerian. 18:0 CraBBe 
Borough xviii, Here the dull nightshade hangs her deadly 
fruit, 1846 Linotey Veget. Kingd. 619 The most immediate 
affinity of Nightshades seem to be with Oliveworts and 
Bindweeds. 1872 Macmittan rue Vine vii. 295 The purple 
and yellow blossom of the nightshade is constructed exactly 
like the flower of the cyclamen. 

attrib. 1821 SHELLEY Epipsych. 27 One, whose voice was 
venomed melody, Sate by a well, under blue nightshade 
bowers. 

Jig. @ 52 J. Smite Sed. Disc. i. 7 That venemoussolanum, 
that deadly nightshade, that drives its cold poison into the 
nnderstandings of men. 1850 O. Winstow /xner Life i. 15 
Satan has ever sought to engraft the deadly nightshade of 
error upon the life-giving Rose of Sharon. 

2. Used with specific names to denote species of 
Solanunt, Atropa, or plants of other genera. 

African, American, Bastard Nightshade (ee 
quots.). + Bindweed N.=Euchanter’s NV. Black N. (see 
1a). Climbing N. (see quot.). Common N.= S/ack .V. 
Deadly N. (see Deapty a. 4c). Enchanter’s N. (sce 
EncuantTeR 2). Garden N.=Slach .V. +Mad N. (sce 
quot. 1578). Malabar N.=Climding .V. +Red N., Alke- 
kengi. Sleeping or Sleepy N.=Deadly NV. Stinking 
N., Henbane. Three-leaved N., a N. Américan plant 
(Trillium) having simple stems with three leaves at the 
top. fTree-N. (see quot.). Woody N. jsee 1 a). 

1839 Urn Dict. Arts 150 The berries of the *African night- 
shade (solanum guiucense) have been of late years consider- 
ably applied to silk. 1760 d; Lee /utrod. Bot. App. 320 
Nightshade, *American, Phyfolacca. J/éid., Nightshade, 
American, Rivinia. /bid., Nightshade, *Bastard, Rrviuia. 
1997 Grrarde /ferbal ut. lix. 280 It is called in Latine.. 
Circea lutetiana;: in English Inchaunters Nightshade, or 
*Bindweede Nightshade. 1846-50 A. Woop Class-b/:. Bot. 
448 Solanum Nigrum, * Black Nightshade. 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. Suppl. App. s.v., *Climbing Nightshade, a name some- 
times used for the Basella or Cuscuta of botanists. 1578 
Lyte Dodcens 447 This sodanuin cooleth..more strongly 
than the *Common Nightshade. 1707 Mortimer //usd, 
(1721) 11. 232 Flowers like that of the common Nightshade. 
1s97 Gerarve /ertal u. li. 268 In English it {Solanum 
hortense is called *Garden Nightshade ; Morell, and petie 
Morell. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 447 Vhe other is called So- 
fanum Manicun, that is to say *Mad or Raging Night- 
shade. 1600 Surrcet Countrie Farure it. xliv. 290 Diuers 
plants which haue the same vertue, as inad_ nightshade. 
1760 J. Let /utrod. Bot. App. 320 Nightshade,* Malabar, Sa- 
sella, 1§78 Lyte Dodveus 444 Of *Red Nightshade, winter 
Cherie and Alkakengy. _1597 Gerarok //erdad 11. li. 271 
The red winter Cherrie is called..in Latine.. Solanum 
Vesicarium:..in English red Nightshade. 1664 Evetyvn 
Kal. Hort. June (1729) 208 *Shrub Night-shade. 1707 Mor- 
timer ¢/us6, (1721) 1. 231 Shrub Nightshade has a woody 
Stock and Branches, dark sad green Leaves. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens 447 One is called..*Sleeping Nightshade. 1597 
Grraroe //erta/ u. li. 269 Dwale or sleeping Nightshade 
hath round blackish stalks sixe foote high. 1611 Coicr., 
Motrelle somnifique, *Sleepie Nightshade. 1688 Hotme 
Armoury 1. 73/2 Vhe sleepy Night-shade hatha Sage-like 
leaf, with a purple Bell-flower. 1796 WitHerinc Sri, 
Plants (ed. 3) 11. 252 Deadly, or sleepy Nightshade. 1760 
J. Lee /utrod. Bot. App. 320 Nightshade, *Three-leaved, 
Trillinm, 1597 Gerarve d/erbad 11. |xiv. 289 Tbis rare and 
pleasaunt plant [Sodan arborescens) called *tree Night- 
shade is taken of some to be a kinde of Ginnie pepper, 
but not rightly. 1796 Witukrinc Srit, Plants (ed. 3) 11. 
253 Bitter-sweet. * Woody Nightshade. 1849 Bactrour J/an. 
Bot. § 961 Solanum Oulcamara, Titter-sweet or woody 
Nightshade, has slightly narcotic properties. 


Ni‘ght-shade 2. [f. Nicur sé, + SHADE 56.] 

1. The shade or darkness of night. 

1558 Paver 4eueid u. E iv, Through the dark night shade 
her self she drew from sight. 162: Bratuwait Vat. 
E:nbassie (1877) 164 Short was onr sun-shine, but our night. 
shade long. 1839-52 Bau.ey Sestus 237 ‘Vhe day hath 
nightshade long. 1878 Haxoy Met. Vative vi. iv, The 
party drove off and vanished in the night-shades. 

+ 3. Jig. A night-walker, a prostitute. Ods.razve—!. 

1612 Beaum. & Fi. Coxcomé u, ii, Here comes a night- 
shade. A gentlewoman-whore. 


Night-shift. [f. Nicut sb. + Suirr s/.] 

1. A shift or garment worn by women at night. 

1710 STEELE Zatler No. 245 ? 2 [She] carried off the 
following Goods.., Eight Night-Shifts. 1727 G. Jacos Rafe 
Smock 7 Ca:lia..slips on her Night-Shift. 

2. A shift, or gang of workmen, employed 
during the night. 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 992 At 11 o'clock in the forenoon the 
night shift of miners was relieved by the day shift. 1887 
Pall Mall G. 19 Feb. 8/2 There was consolation .. in the 
fact that the whole of the night shift had not yet descended. 

b. The time during which the shift lasts. 

1860 Smites Sel/-Help iv. 82 While working as an engine- 
man during the night-shifts. 1882 Wefort Precious Aletals 
U.S. 18 To store the 2é6r/s loosened during the night shifts. 


Ni-ght-shirt. [f. Nicur sé,+Sairt 56.) A 
shirt or loose garment worn by boys or men when 
in bed. 

1857 Hucues Yom Brows t.iii, One of the ushers. -caught 
the performer in his night-shirt. 1860 A// Vear Round 
No. 73. 543 I'he fetch or douhle of a man lying in his night- 
shirt in bed. 1891 S/ectator 3 Jan. 2/2 One nan was denuded 
of his night-shirt. 

Hence Ni*ght-shirted a, A 

1893 ‘B. Ansotsrorp’ Buf 5 To run bang against two 
night-shirted little items. 

10* - 2 


-NIGHT-SOIL. 


Night-soil. [f Nicur s.+Sor sd.) The | 


excrementitious matter removed by night from 


cesspools, etc. 

1770-4 A. Hunter Georg. Ess. (1804) 11. 294 Night soil is 
found to he an excellent manure. 1844 SterHEeNs LA, Farnz 
II. 30 A crop of the large orange carrot, manured with 
night-soil, 1860 Reaoe 8th Command. 343 They have 
toiled at scurrility day hy day, year hy year, like vendors 
of night soil, not like writers. 

Night-song. [f. Nicur 5¢.+Sone 56.] 

1. A song sung by night. 

1811 Moore /7ish Alelodics Poet. Wks. (1897) 102 The hour 
That awakens the night-song of mirth in your hower. 

2. Eccl. [after OF. niht-sang.] The last of the 
seven canonical hours; compline. 

1844 Lincarp Anglo-Saxon Ch, (1858) I. vii. 272 The time 
for the night-song was, strictly speaking, midnight. 1863 
Rock Ch. Fathers 11. 1. 10 Complinor night-song, which 
is rather a complement to, than a distinct hour by itself of, 
the divine office. 

Night-spell. [f. Nicur sd.+Sprtt sd.] 

1. A spell used as a protection against harm by 
night. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Aliller’s T. 3480 The night-spel seyde 
heanon rightes, On the foure halves of the hous aboute, And 
on the threisshfold of the dore withoute. 1579 E. K. Gloss. 
Spenser's Sheph. Cal, Mar. 54 Spell, is a kinde of verse or 
charme,..as the Nightspel for theeues. 1608 Torsetr 
Serpents (1658) 663 ‘This is an excellent night-spell, and 
therefore I was loath to pretermit it. 1619 FretcHer J/ous. 
Thomas wv. vi, Have at you with a night spell then !..‘St. 
George, St. George,.. He walks hy day, so does he hy night’ 
fetc.}. 1674 Biount Glossogr. (ed. 4), Night-spel, was a 
Prayer against the Night-mar, 

2. A spell used, or operating, to cause harm or 


trouble by night. 

1589 R. Harvey P/. Pere. (1590) 19 Such a one as speakes 
of gospels in the day: hut vseth I know not what night- 
spels inthe darke. 1612 J. Mason Anat. Sorc. 86 Binding 
some, that they cannot use their naturall powers and 
faculties, as we seein night-spels. 1827 Gext/. AZag. XCVITI. 
486 When the next morning's Sun had glistened upon the 
little stream, and the night-spell had thus heen broken, one 
horse drew away with ease the waggon. 

attrib. 1¢ 1600 Distr. Emperor \.1.in Bullen O/d P/, III. 
169, Ihave seene Vour conference with witches, night-spell 
knaves, Connivynge mountehanks. 

Ni-ght-sun. [f. Nicut 5d. +Sun sd.} 

+1. A mock-moon, paraselene. Oés. rare. 

1594 ConstaBLe Diaxa 1.ii, Earthly vapours drawne up by 
the Sunne, Comets hegun, and night-sunnes in the skie. 
1601 Hottano Pliny 1. 18 Three Moones also appeared at 
once,..which most men called Night Sunnes. 

2. poel. The moon. 

1842 Loncr. Hiawatha ix, The moon, the Night-Sun, 
eastward, Suddenly, starting froin his ambush. 

Ni-ght-sweat. [!. Nicur sé. + Sweat sé.] 
Profuse perspiration occurring during the night, 
symptomatic of certain diseases. Also fig. 

a 1954 Meap Hks. (1762) 487 In two months a hectick came 
on, attended with thirst, heat and night-sweats. 1789 J/ed. 
Frul, I. 19 The night-sweats, and other hectic symptoms, 
were now extreme. 1825 J. Neav Bro. Fouathan 11. 176 
Flowers that looked as if they had never had the night- 
sweat in all their lives. 1876 Bristowe 74.46 Pract. Aled. 
(1878) 600 With this are necessarily associated night-sweats 
and other characteristic features of hectic. 

Ni-ght-tide. [f. Nicur s4.+ Tipe sd. Cf. 
MLG. nachuid, MHG. nahicit (G. nacktzeit), 
MSw. zallatidh (Sw. & Da. 2alletid).] 

1. The time of night; night-time. 

14.. Str Benes (M) 3819 As Sabere slepud a nyght tide, 
Hym thought he sye Beues ride. 1849 PoE Aunabel Lee 
vi, All the night-tide, I lie down by the side Of my darling... 
my hride. 1887 Morris Odyss. xu. 286 II] too ate the winds 
of the night-tide. 

2. A tide of the sea occurring during the night. 

1759 Sauno_ers in Beatson Nav. § Aliit. Alem. (1790) I. 
374 lo proceed with the first fair wind and night-tide ahove 
the town of Quehec. 1776 Coox in PAzl. Trans, LXVI. 
448 A notion..that the night-tide rises higher than the day- 
tide. 1853 J. Stevenson tr. Beda's Eccl. Hist. 575 The 
night-tide of the ocean had drifted in a heam of wood. 

Night-time. [f. Nicut sé.+ Tie sd.] The 
time between evening and morning; the time of 
night or darkness. 

c1400 Love Bonazvent. Mirr. xxvi. (B.N.C. MS.) lf. 67 
[He] cometh downe allone in the ny3t time fro that trauail- 
Tous hille. 1538 Etyot Dict.. Larva, aspyrite whiche appe- 
rethe inthe nyght tyme. 1588 in A/artin Marprel. Controv. 
(Aih.) 39 [Taken] out of his bed in the nyght tyme. 1632 J. 
Havwarop tr. Brondi's Eromena 72 Sheassailed the enemy 
in the night-time unawares. 1709 Loud. Gaz. No. 4527/1 He 
came up with them and puacked them in the Night-time. 
1972 Phil. Trans. LXII. 94 Vhe reason of the water's 
appearing so white in the night-time. 1829 Marrvat Ff. 
Mildmay vii, Wandering ahout..in the night-time. 1856 
R. A. Vaucuan JJ/ystics (1860) I, 82 The night-time of the 
hody is the day-time of the soul. 

Jig. 1811 Moore lrish Melodies Poct. Wks. (1897) 102 
Bright dreams of the past.. Which come in the night-time 
of sorrow and caie. 

Night-vision. [f Nicur sd.+ Visi0n s6.] 

1. A vision or dream that comes during the night. 

1382 Wycuir fsa. xxix. 7 And shal be as a drem of a ny3t 
viseoun [L. v/sion7s nocturnz)..the multitude. .that fozten 
agzen Ariel. 1742 Vounc Nt. 7/. 1.162 Night-visions may 
hefriend.., Our waking dreams are fatal. 

2. a. The faculty of seeing during the night or 
in the dark. b. Ability to see only by night. 

1822-34 Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) III. 146 Acuteness of 
night vision is natural to various aniinals that prowl in the 


148 


dark, 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 114/2 Wyctalopia, night- 
vision, or day-hlindness, probably never occurs as a separate 
disease. 

+ Ni-ght-wake. Oés. [f. Nicut 5d.+ WAKE 
sb. Cf. MDu. nachtwake (Du. -waak), G. nacht- 
wache, ON. ndttvaka.} The action or fact of 
keeping awake, or watching, during the night; 
an Instance of this; a wake or feast held at night. 

a1ooo Scafarer 7 (Grein) Pxr mec oft higzeat nearo 
nibtwaco zt nacan stefnan, 1483 Cath. Angl. 255/1 Nighte 
wakes, vigelre, excubie. 1521 Anaresh, Wills (Surtees) I. 
13 For nyght wakes and hedemasse pennys viijd. 1587 
Gotvinc Ve Mornay xxi. (1592) 328 Their shamefull night- 
wakes and mysteries celehrated in the darke. a 1641 Br. 
Mounxtacu Acts & Alon, (1642) 137 A tyrannical Prince, 
killed hy his Satrapaes and Noblemen at that feast or 
drunken night-wake. 

Hence Ni'ght-waker; Night-waking ///. a. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 255/1 A Nighte waker, zoctivagus. 1593 
Suaks. Lucr.554 Yet, fowle night-waking Cat, he doth but 
dallie, While in his hold-fast foot the weak mouse panteth. 


Ni-ght-walker. [f. Nicut sd.+ WALKER sé.] 

1. One who walks about by night, esp. with 
criminal intentions ; a bully or thief. Now zave. 
(Common in 17th c.) 

1467 Nottingham Rec. V1. 264 Ricardus Colman..est 
cominunis noctivagus vocatus Anglice ‘a nyghtwalker’ 
contra formam Statutt. c¢ 1500 l’zrgilius in Thoms Prose 
Rom. (1858) II. 41 The nyght walkers carede not a poynt 
for that crye. 1581 LampBarpe Evren. ii. vi. (1588) 196 
Watches to be kept for arresting of suspected persons, and 
of nightwalkers. 1601 Hottanp Pliny I. 400 Nero Cesar, 
.. vsing (as he did) to he a night-walker, .. met otherwhiles 
with those that would so beat him. 1672 F. Puitipes Reg. 
Wecess. 580 To lodge the remainder of the night among the 
dehauched or unruly sort of people, calld Rats or Night- 
walkers, 1732 /.ond. Mag. 1. 334 Give some share of credit 
to the out-lying Night-walkers, and Suburbian ghosts. 1772 
E. Lone in Hone £very-day Bk. 11. 206 He never .. hurt 
any hody hut rogues and night-walkers. 1808 Sporting 
Mag. XXX. 263 One of the night-walkers came in with his 
legs foremost. 1820 Scotr Abbot xxxv, If he turns re- 
setter of idle companions and night-walkers, the place must 
be rid of him. 

b. A street-walker, a prostitute. Now 7are. 

1670-1 NV. Riding Rec. V1.152 A Huby woman presented 
for being a common night-walker. 1711 STEELE Sect. 
No. 8 P 3, I am very well acquainted with all the Haunts 
and Resorts of Female Night-walkers. ¢ 1730 Fiecpinc 
Pleasures of Town Wks. 1771 I. 246 Voung virgins are 
scarce as rails, sir; Plenty as hatts the night-walkers go, 
1825 Act 6 Geo. Il’, c. 97 § 3 Every common Prostitute 
and Night-Walker. 

+e. ‘A bell-man’. Ods. rare—°. 
a1700B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew. 

2. An animal that moves about by night. 
in specific uses (see quots.). 

1686 PLot Staffordsh. 243 Most certain it is that Eeles are 
such night-walkers. 1691 Ray Creation (1692) 131 TYhe 
Tamandua, or Ant-Bear, described by Marcgrave and Piso, 
who saith of them, that they are Night-walkers, and seek 
their Food hy Night. 1754 Stryre Sfow’s Surv. (ed. 6) 1. 
1, xx. 124/1 What the Keepers call their School of Apes, 
which contains two Egyptian Night-walkers, and two 
Apes from Turkey. a 1779 Cook Voy. tn. viii. (1784) I. 152 
We caught .. another [fish}.., of a reddish colour with a 
little heard, which we called night walkers, from the greatest 
numher heing caught in the night. 1894 Oxlzxg XXIV. 
137/2 The huge nightwalkers or hob-worms. 

3. A somnambulist. rare —'. 

1753 Cuampers Cycl. Suppl. s.v. Noctambulatio, Those.. 
afflicted with it..are hy some called lunatic night-walkers. 


Night-walking, 74/. si. [f, Nicut sd, + 
Watkine v4/. 5.] “The action or fact of walking 
or going about by night; an instance of this. 

1494 Fasyas C/rov. vil. 400 Certayne persones yt thyder 
were commytted hy Sir Iohn Bryton, then custos or 
gardeyn of the cytie, for nyght walkynges. 1584 R. Scot 
Discov. Witcher. x. ix. (1886) 149 Witches night walkings are 
but phantasies and dreames. 1618 Datton County. Just. 
(1630) 66 Such night-walkings are unfit for honest men, and 
more suiting to the theefe. 162r Burton Avxat. Afel. 1. ii. 
u. vii. 118 After haid meates, it [sleep] increaseth fearefull 
dreames, Incuhus, night-walking. 

Ni-ght-walking, 7//. a. [Cf. prec.] That 
walks by night. 

1594 Suaxs. Rich. 1/1, 1. i. 72 There is no man secure But 
the Queenes kindred, and night-walking Heralds. 1641 
Mitton Animadv. Wks. 1851 III. 191 To stand to the 
courtesy of a night-walking cudgeller. 1658 Row anv tr. 
Moufet's Theat. Ins. 959 ‘Vhose night-walking Butterflies 
batter with their wings and destroy those that fly hy day. 
1709 Rambl, Fuddle-Caps 8 To pleasure each Sot, like a 
Night-walking Lady. 1822 W. Irvinc Bracebr. Hall (1890) 
384 This night-walking old fellow of the Haunted House. 


Ni-ght-wanderer. [f Nicur sd. + Wan- 
DERER s0.] One who or that which wanders by 
night ; one who is travelling by night. 

1576 Fieminc tr. Caius’ Dogs (1880) 25 Theefes, robhers, 
spoylers, and night wanderers. 1590 SHaks. A/ids. Nu. i. 
39 Vou.. Misleade night-wanderers, laughing at their 
harme. 1667 Mitton /?. ZL. 1x. 640 A Flame. Which oft 
..Misleads th'amaz’d Night-wanderer from his way. 1844 
CarPenter Zool. I. 193 There are few situations in the 
lower part of Java where this night wanderer is not con- 
stantly observed. 


Ni-ght-wandering, ///.¢. [Cf. prec.] That 
wanders by night. 

1593 SHaks. Lucr. 307 Night-wandring weezels shreek to 
see him there. 1651 CLevELANO Poems 55 When night- 
wandring Witches put on their pattins. 1720 Pore //iad 
x1x. 414 50 to night-wandering sailors, pale with fears, Wide 
o’er the watery waste, a light appears. 


Also 


NIGHTY. 


So Ni-ght-wandering v3/. sd. 

@ 1649 Drumm. oF Hawtn. Hist. Fas. V, Wks. (1711) 98 
Till after much Misery and Night-wandring at Home, they 
were constrained ...to fly into England. 

Ni-ghtward, 2. [f. Nicut sd. + -warp.] 
Coming, taking place, etc., towards nightfall ; 
leading towards night. 

1631 Mitton in Birch Life M.’s Wks, 1738 I. 4, I am the 
holder to send you some of my nightward Thoughts. 1644 
— Educ. 5 Their nightward studies wherewith they close 
the dayes work. 1863 Mrs. Witney Faith Gartncy's 
Girth, xxiii, To tread the nightward path under the old 
leaden sky. 

So Nitghtwards adv., towards the region of 
night, westwards, 

1855 Baitey AZyséic, etc. 93 They scattered wide, From 
Hungria, to Golcond and isles Molucques, And nightwards, 


to Brasil. 
Ni-ght-watch. [f Nicur sd.+Watca sd.] 


1. A watch or guard kept during the night; the 
time during which such a watch is kept. 

€1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke ii. 8 Hyrdas..waciende & niht 
waccan healdende ofer heora heorda. 1611 Cotcr., Pa- 
trontlle, a still night-watch in warre, 1667 Mitton ?. ZL. 
iv. 780 The Cheruhim..stood armd To thir night watches 
in warlike Parade. 1671 F. Puivipes Neg. Necess. 580 The 
Constables of every Parish in London..can in their Night- 
watches command hetter men than themselves to the comp- 
ters or London Prisons. 1812 S. Rocers Voy. Columbus 
¥. 25 Oft inthe silentnight-watch. 1829 Marevar F. AZi/d- 
may vii, 1..determined to have one of those great coats. .to 
keep me warm in night-watches. 1884 J. Gitmour Moxgols 5 
Taking my turn in the night-watch against thieves. 

attrib, 1588 Suaxs. L.Z. ZL. m. i, 178 A Criticke, Nay, a 
night- watch Constahle. 

2. The person or persons engaged in watching 
by night. 

c1400 Destr. Troy 7352 Nightwacche for to wake, waites 
toblow. ¢1400 Siege Ferns. 41/728 Pe ny3t wacche to be 
walle & waytes to bhlowe. 1530 Patscr. 248/1 Night 
watche, eschauluetes. 1645 RutHERForRD Tryal & 77i. 
Faith i. (1845) 3 If..the night-watch fall fast asleep. 1850 
Grote Greece 11. Ixv. VIII. 362 A little hefore day break, 
when the night-watch had just broken up. 1883 GresLey 
Gloss. Coal-mining 174 Night Watch, a trusty old collier 
wko keeps guard on the surface during the night. 

3. One of the (three or four) watches into which 
the night was divided by the Jews and Romans; 
hence, any similar period or division of the night. 
Usually in 2/. 

¢1200 Trin. Coll. Hom, 39 On pis niht bed fowuer niht 
wecches. 1935 CoverDALe Ps. cxix. 148 Myne eyes pre- 
uente y* night watches. 1611 Biste /s. Ixtii. 6, 1.. meditate 
on thee in the night-watches, 1634 Mitton Comus 347 
Might we hut hear The..village cock Count the night 
watches to his feathery Dames. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle 
Tom's C. xxxvi, Flashing through the chamhers of his 
brain, came all the fearful images of the night-watches. 


So Ni'ght-watcher; WNi-ght-watching 74/. 5d. 


and ffl. a. 

1568 GraFton Chron. I1. 499 To auoyde all *night watchers 
adioyning to Paris. 1859 Mrrepitn X. Feverel xii, He 
dismissed the night-watchers from the room. 1697 Drynen 
Virgil Life *2 His toogreat abstinence and Snlght Watenings 
at his Study, @ 1839 Prato Poems (1865) I. 384 Lahour 
must be your doom, Night-watchings, days of gloom. 1856 
Orr's Circ. Sci., Pract. Chent. 460 The hest description of 
candle manufactured from wax is the mortar-light, which is 
used .. for night-watching. 1579 NortHBROOKE Dyicing 
(1843) 46 Vou abused, and not vsed, your sleepe indue time 
and order, hy reason of your ydle *night-watching playes. 
1643A. Ross Mel Helic. 169 That he may not he found asleep 
By his night-watching enemy. 1820 SHeLLey Hymn Merc. 
ii, A night-watching and door-waylaying thief. 

Ni-ght-wind. [f Nicur sé. + Wiyp sé.] 
A wind that blows during the night. 

1812 Byron Ch. Har... xiii. i, The night-winds sigh, the 
breakers roar. 1818 Scorr H7/#. JAZid/. xvii, The moon, and 
the dew, and the night-wind. 1839-52 Baitey Festxs 29 A 
changeless tone Of sadness like the nightwind's. 

Ni‘ght-work, J. [f. Nicut sé.+ Worn sé, 
Cf. OE. 2zzh?weorc (Beowulf 827.) Work done, 
or which one has to do, during the night. 

1594 Prat Yewell-Ho. 67 To put some in minde of their 
grosse night-woorkes. 1599 B. Jonson Zu. Man out of 
Hum.v.v, 1 marle what piece of night-work you have in 
hand now. 1679 C. Nesse Avtichrist 201 A work of 
darkness, moon or night-work, 1835 Ure Phil. Manuf. 
374 One ingenious physician, when asked ahout the effects 
of night-work on factory children, condemned it. 1869 
E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 529 Among the duties 
of the soldier is some amount of night-work. 

So + Night-work v.; Ni:ght-worker. 

1654 Gaytox Pleas. Notes i. viii. 118 And for their Land- 
ladies, to Night-workethem intosilence. 1714 MANDEVILLE 
Fab, Becs (1725) 1 91 That the smell of gain was fragrant 
even to night-workers. 

Nighty (noiti), sd. [f. szght- (see def.) + -¥.] 
A familiar (orig. nursery) name for a night-gown 
or night-dress ; also ¢vazesf. of a surplice. 

1895 in Funk's Stand. Dict. 1897 Fianprau Harvard 
Episodes 205 A nice little hoy at S. Timothy’s,—piping 
liquidly in an angelic ‘nighty’ at Chapel. 1903 AZorz. 
Leader 3 Dec. 7 The ‘ nighty’ is smartened up..hy heing 
tied with narrow ribbons down the front. 

+Ni-ghty, ¢. Oss. rave. [f. Nicut sd.+-y1.] 
Pertaining to night; nightly, nightlike. 

9c1400 Lyoc. sof's Fab. i. 19 To chase away [be] 
nyghty [v.7. myghty] clowdes blake. 1530 [see NiGHTISH a.]. 
1682 STANYHURST /Encis 11. (Arb.) 55 Wee keepe thee mid- 
path with darcknesse nightye beueyled. 


NIGHWHAT. 


+ Nighwhat, adv. Obs. rare. [f. NicH a+ 
-WHATS cf. somewhal/, etc.} Almost, nearly. 

cx2z90 Becket 1924 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 161 Heo weren 
rei3wat at be se are be king it wuste. 1297 R. Giouc. 
(Rolls) 437 Pe frensse were nei3wat ibro3t to gronde. /éit. 
1791 A louerding..& is men nei wat alle. 

+ Ni-gion, variant of Nipcet. Oés. rare—°. 

1570 Levins -Waxnip. 164/9 A Nigton, sorio, tdeota. 

Nigirtness, obs. Sc. form of NIGGARDNESS. 

Nigiting, vé/. s6.: see NIDGET v.2 

Nigle, obs. variant of NIGGLE v. 

+Nigmenog. Ods. rare—°. (See quot.) _ 

axjoo B.E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Nignienog, a very silly 
Fellow. 

Nignay, -nye. Sc. Also 9 -noy, -naw. 
(Of obscure formation: cf. Nick-NAck.] <A trifle; 
a trifling, useless thing or proceeding. 

21689 Cretann Poems (1697) 92 (Jam.), He was not for the 
French nignayes, But briskly to his hrethern says [etc.]. 
1730 Ramsay Fables, Cats 4 Cheese 44 Poor Pousies now the 
daffin saw, Of gawn for nignyes to the law. 1788 PickEN 
Poents (1813) 1. 124 (E. D. D.), Naething now fills the bole 
or pantry, But some nigny that crams the gentry. 1835 
Wacker Riymes 195 (E. D. D.), Numerous Nig-naws froin 
New Zealand. 188 Antrim & Down Gloss. 73 Niguays, 
-Vignoys, useless profitless doings. 

Nigneti, obs. form of NINETY. 

+ Nigon. 0O¢s. Forms: a. 4-6 negon, (5 ne- 
gyn). 8. 4-5 nygun, 5 nyg(g)oun, 5-6 nygon, 
6 niggon. [Of obscure origin: see Nic a. 
and Niccarp.} <A niggard, miser. 

a. 1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synue 6055 What seye 3e by 
bese streyte negons Pat se al day Goddes persones Beforehem 
deye for mysese. 14.. S¢r Benes (C) 1917 Pus men schal 
teche odur..Of mete & drynke no negyn to be. ¢ 1460 
Towneley Myst. xxx. 571 The negons thai mowchid and had 
no will For hart fare. 1526 Péilgr. Perf. (W.de W. 1531) 
19 b, He begynneth to spare his goodes, and waxeth anegon. 

8. 1303 R. Brunne //andl. Synne 5575 Pers was..swybe 
coueytous, And a nygun and auarous. ¢1330 — Chron. 
Wace (Rolls) 5721 He was neuere nygon ne nyce. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Cook's T. 319 My brother is a nyggoun, I swer by 
Cristes ore. ¢141z Hoccteve De eg. Priuc. 2033 To you 
therof kan I be no nygon. 1520 Ca-rfton's Chron. Eng. v. 
64/1 He wasa very nygon, and was exalted to his empire hy 
the Grekes. 1570 Levins .Vanif, 164/8 A Niggon, parcus. 

tlence +WNi-gonry, + Nigonship, niggardlt- 
ness. Ods, 

¢1g00 Love Bonazent, Mirr. xxxvi.(B. N.C. MS.) If. 87 
Thyne owne false couetise in excusacioun of thyne nygunrye, 
¢ 1460 G. Asuay Dicta Philos. 548 Be nat in youre expenses 
ouer large, Ne to scafrlce hy maner of nygonship. 1526 
Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 110 These he y* vices contrary 
to these vertues, ...Auaryce or negonry. i 

Nigramancer, -mancy, obs. ff. NEcRo-. 

+ Nigre, variant of NIGER or NiccEr. Oés. 

¢1700 T. Brown Lett. fr. Dead (1707) I. 121 A manner 
that discover’d he had an ascendency over the rest of the 
immortal Nigres. . 

+ Nigred, a misprint for INcREDE v. 

1657 Tomiinson Reaon’s Disp. 325 The round [Aristo- 
lochia], which nigreds (L. accedit ad] the confection of 
Hiera Pacchii, califies and dries potently. (The Phys. Déct. 
compiled for the work gives ‘ Vigredes, makes black ".] 

+ Nigre-dity. Os. rare. [f. late L. nigrédo 
blackness.]_ Blackness. 

1547 Boorve Brev. //ealth \xxiii. 24 In whose urynes any 
nygreditie or hlackenes hath dominion. 1597 .\. M. tr. 
Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 29/2 Vher remayneth somtimes 
a nigreditye or blacknes about the apertione. 

+ Nigrefaction. Oés. rare-°. [Cf. NicriFi- 
CATION.) ‘A making black’ (Phillips 1658). 

Nigrefie, obs. form of NicRIFY. 

Nigremasi, obs. form of NECROMANCY. 

Nigrescence (naigre'stns). [f. L. wigresc-re : 
see next and -ENce.] The process of becoming 
black, or the blackness produced. 

1856 Ruskin Mod, Paint, 111. w. x. $10 An imaginative 
observer may find, perhaps, more to amuse him in the erratic 
nigrescence than in many a laboured picture. 

b. spec. Darkness of hair, eyes, or complexion. 

1885 Bepnoe Races Britain 5 Aready means of comparing 
the colours of two peoples or localities is found in the Index 
of Nigrescence. 

Nigrescent (naigre'sént), @. [ad. L. nigre- 
Scent-em, pres. pple. of nigrescére to grow black, 
f, niger black.) Blacktsh, somewhat black. 

1755 in Jounson, 1772 Nucenr Hist. Fr. Gerund 1. 531 
The nigrescent maculation of their pristine niveous candour. 
1819 H. Busk Vestriad 1, 272 The glossy ermine,..Or scarcer 
sable with nigrescent locks. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. 
(ed. 4) IV. 450 The Nigrescent Leprosy..is improperly 
called black, though it was so named by the Greeks. 1882 
Extom, Mag. Mar. 223 A. gibbera..has black halteres, as 
well as nigrescent alulets and wings. 


Nigre'sceous, cz. rare. [f.as NIGRESC-ENT + 
-Eous.] Blackish. 


1887 W. Puittips Brit. Discomycetes 15 Variable in colour 
—brown spadiceous, violaceous, nigresceous. 


Nigrescite (ni-grésait). A/iw. [f. L. xiégresc- 

ére (see above) + -ITE! 2, Namcd 1867.] A hydrous 
silicate of iron and magnesium, changing by ex- 
posure from green to black. 
_Nigri-, combining form of L. xiger, nigr-, as 
tn nigricantate, or -cauline, having a black stem, 
nigricollate, having a black neck, xigricornate, 
-crural, -pennale, etc. 


1857 Mayne Expos. Lex. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex. 
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Nigricant (nigrkant), 2. fad. L. nigri- 
cant-em blackish, swarthy, pres. pple. of uzgricare 
to be blackish, f. zéger black.) Black. Bot, =Ni- 
GRESCEDNT. 

1972 Nucext Hist. Fr. Gerund 11. 97 To dissipate the 
nigricant squadrons of darkness. 1887 W. Puituirs Bri. 
Discomycetes 182 Globose or hemispherical, nigricant, 

So + Ni-gricanting f//. a., blackening. Ods.—' 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. U1. Arianism 31 The better 
to carry on the nigricanting Art of sucking of Spiritual 
Venom out of Honey-suckles. 

Nigri-fic, ¢. nonce-wd. [Cf magnific.] Black. 

1804 Something Odd 11.89 He don’t believe there is a 
devil. A/fropos of his nigrific Majesty fetc.} 

Nigrifica'tion. rare. [f. L. xigrificare : 
see next and-aTion.] ¢ The act of making black’ 
(Johnson 1755). 

Nigrify (ni-grifei),v. Also 7 nigrefie. [ad. 
L. negrificare to blacken, f. niger black + faccre to 
make.] ¢rans. To blacken. 

1656 in Brount Glussogr. 1721 in Baitey. 1800 Lame 
Lett. v. 44 "Twould have been but giving a polish to lamp- 
black, not nigrifying a negro primarily. 1870 Odserver 9 
Oct., Using a tar brush to nigrify the white and shining 
celebrities. 1893 Scott. Leader27 Sept., Vhe old part. .bas 
now become completely nigrified. 

Nigrine (ni-grain), sd. M/in. Also nigrin. 
[f. L. xzzgr- black + -INE 9. Named 1800.] A black 
ferrtferous vartety of rutile. 

1805 Jameson Jin. I]. 502 The red colour. .distinguishes 
it at once from nigrine. 1836 T. Thomson JWin., Geol., etc. 
1. 468 Nigrin.. occurs at Ohlapian, tn Transylvania, and was 
first descrihed and analyzed by Klaproth, 1880 J/in. Wag. 
IV. 70 They are of the variety of Rutile known as Nigrine. 

Nigrine (nigrain), a. rare. [f L. wigr- 
black +-1NE1.] Black. 

1885 Glasgow Herald 4 May 9/3 Quite as satisfactory as 
any of Mr. Whistler's nigrine arrangements. 

+ Nigrite!. Obs. rere. [f. L. nigr- black + 
“ITE! 1.) A negro. 

1594 Beunpevrt F-rere. V. xii. (1636) 558 The Spaniards 
have not found either in Mexicana, or in Peruana any 
Nigrites or blacke Moores. 1597 J. Kinc On Jonas (1618) 
179 The poore Nigrite their sluue. 

Nigrite? (ni-grait). Chem. [f. L. nigr- 
black +-1TE1 4.) | Migrt/e core (see quot.). 

1882 Drevce Electr. MMlumination 1. 338 The ‘ Nignite’ 
core invented hy Mr. Price... is another combination of 
ozokerit and india-rubber (or gutta-percha)... Nigrite core 
has a high insulatiun resistance, 

Nigritian (nigri-fian , a. and sé. [f. Aigrit-a 

(see def.) + -AN.] 
_ A. adj. Of or belonging to Nigritia, a region 
in Central Africa nearly co-extenstve with the 
Sudan, the home of the most pronounced types of 
the negro race; hence, of or belonging to the 
negro race. 

1865 J. H. INcranam Piflar of Fire (1872) 75 Two Nigri- 
tian lion-leopards of Rhodian marble. spits pene Preh, 
Times (ed. 2) xti. 377 Negroes of thetrue Nigritian stamp. 
1882 Featneruan Soc. //ist. Mankind V. Introd. p. x, The 
Nigritian stock has branched out into four distinct races. 

B. sé. An inhabitant of Nigritia. 

188: FeatwermMan Soc. Hist. Mankind V. Introd. p. x, 
The Takroor Nigritians represent the original type without 
intermixture, 

Nigritic (nigritik), @. [f L. wigr- black + 
-1TIc.] Of or pertaining to the negro race, sfec., 
the Oceanic negroes (Cen/. Dic/. 1890). 

Nigritude (nigritind). [ad. L. nieritid-o, 
f. nigr-, niger black: see -TUDE.) Blackness. 

1651 Cutrerrer Astro. Judgem. Dis. (1658) 194 Their 
colour is pale, shaddowed with a little nigritude or dark- 
nesse. 1657 Tomuinson Reuon's Disp. 211 Nigritude 
deturpates (the teeth]. x82z Lams E£éta Ser. 1. Praise 
Chinney-Sweepers, 1 like to meet a sweep. .—one of those 
tender novices hlooming through their first nigritude. « 1849 
Il. Coteripcr £ss. (1851) 11. 33 Reflections on the rear-ward 
nigritude of the kettle. vas Rev, CLXVIII. 372 Our 
aged friends can well remember when the smoke of London 
was not equal to one-tenth of last year’s nigritude. 

b. A black thing or reputation. 

1869 Echo 2 Sept., The subtle nigritudes born of the 
household fires, pon our dwellings these nigritudes fall 
[ete]. 1878 Pall J/all G. 6 Aug. 9 Tye cree to be 
done effectively, must be attempted on such unmistakable 
nigritudes as Judas Iscariot or Judge Jefiries. 

Hence Nigritudinous a., black. 

1849 J. G. Saxe Poems, Devil of Names 106 To whiten 
his nigritudinous legs. 

+ Nigro. Oss. Also 6nygro. [ad.Sp. negro 
NEGRO, alter L. nigr-, niger.) A negro. 

@1548 Hatt Chron.,Heu. V 111, p.vii/x Their faces, neckes, 
armes & handes, couered in fyne pleasaunce blacke. .so that 
the same ladies semed to he nygrost {séc] or hlacke Mores. 
1582 N. Licnerierp tr, Castanheda’s Cong. E. Ind. iii. 9 
Our men saw certaine little Nigroes. 1618 Litncow Pilger. 
Farewell Cj, 1 know these Nigroes, of the Austriale Sunne, 
Haue not endur’d such heat. 

Nigro-, combining form of L. xéger black, 
used tn Zt. and #o/. to indicate a mixture of 
black with some other colour, or some feature of 
a blackish tint. 

1826 Kiresy & Sr. Entomol. xlvi. 1V. 303 When it is said 
of a body that it is nigro-zneous, it means that the zneous 
tint prevails. 1847 Harpy in Proc. Berw. Nat. Clué Il. 
No. 5. 235 Breast nigro-puhescent. /éid. 244 Legs nigro- 


NIHILIFICATION. 


fuscous. /éid.253 Elytra..with a thickish nigro-puhescence. 
1882 Garden 23 Dec. 553/3 Nigro-hirsute Dendrohes with 
rich orange blossoms are rare. 

Nigromancer, -mancy, obs. ff. NEcRo-. 

Nigromancian, -cien: see NECROMANCIEN. 

Nigrosine (ni-grdsin). Chem. Also -in. [f. 
L. nigr- black + -oSE+-INE5.]_ A blue-grey or 
blue-black colourtng matter derived from aniline 
hydro-chlorate, 

1892 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1897 Westm. Gaz. 12 Aug. 2/3 
One sample, made of nigrosine,..contained quantities of 
fungi. 1899 Adibutt’s Syst. Med. V111. 882 They stain well 
- with haematoxylin, congo-red, or acid nigrosin. 

Nigrous (nigres), a. Ant. [f. L. xigr- 
black + -ous.] Deep black. 

(1826 Kirsy & Sp. Extomol. xvi. 1V. 303 neo-nigrous.] 
1841 E. Newman “ist. Jnsects ut. ii. 173 Blacks :..nigrous or 
niger, the colour of lamp black. 

+ Nigs. Oés. (See Gop sé. 14b, and Op! 2.) 

1640 GLAPTHORNE Wit in Constable v. Wks. 1874 I. 231 
Precise Taylors, that..sweare cuds nigs over their wine. 
a 1643 W. Cartwricnt Ordinary iv. i,'S nigs and well re- 
member'd. 

Nigt, obs. form of NicHt. : 

| Nigua (ni-gwa). Also 9 negua. [Sp. xigua,] 
The chigoe or jigger. 

16zz Capt. Ssurn Jt 4s. (Arb.) 580 Then had they alittle flea 
called Nigua, which got hetweene the skinne and the flesh 
before they were aware, and there hred and multiplied. 
1760~72 tr. Juan & Udioa’s Voy. (ed. 3) 1. 64 The insect of 
Carthagena called nigua, and in Peru pique, is shaped like 
a flea, but alinost too small for sight. 1816 Kirby & Se. 
Entomol. iv. (1818) 1. 103, 1 am speaking of the celebrated 
Chigoe or Jiggers, called also Nigua. 1851 MavHew Load. 
Laédour (1861) 111. 35 The most annoying species..being a 
native of the tropical latitudes, and variously named in the 
West Indies, chigoe, jigger, nigua, tungua, and pique. 1868 
F. Bovte Ride across Cont, 68 ‘ Neguas’..better known in 
England by their West Indian naine ‘jiggers’ or ‘chigos’. 

Nihend, Nihjeée, obs. forms of NinTH. 

| Nihil (nat-hil). [L. 222427 nothing.) 

1. A thing of no worth or value. rare. 

1579 G. Harvey //ks. (Grosart) 1. 124 Counters, which 
nowe and then stande for hundreds and thousands, by and 
hye for odd halfpens or farthinges, are other whiles for very 
nthils, ¢1610 MivpLeTon, etc. Widow 1. i, Look you, all 
these are nihils ; They want the punction. 1623 1. BarGRAve 
Serm. (1624) 22 While they would be hoth papists and pro- 
testants, they are, indeede, newters and nihils. 

= NICHIL sd, 2. 

1629-30 J. Meap in Crt. & Times Chas. I (1848) I. 62 A 
commission was direcied..to inquire into his lands and 
goods, and to seize upon them for the king, but they returned 
anil, 1684 Mantey Cowedls [nterpr., Nihil or Vichil, 
is a word which the Sheriff answers, that is opposed con- 
cerning Debts illeviable, and that are nothing worth, by 
reason of the insufficiency of the Parties from whom they 
are due. [Hence in Phillips (17¢6), Vermes dela Ley (1708).] 
1818 Cruise Degest (ed. 2) V. 389 If the sheriffreturned 2/27 
upon the summons, an aéias and a pluries issued. 

Hence + Nihila'gent, one who does nuthing. 

1579-80 G. Harvey Lets, Wks. (Grosart) I. 99 As if..we 
were borne to be the only Nonpruficients and Nihilagents 
of the world. 

+Nihila‘rian. Ods. rare. [f. Li nthil 
nothing + -arvtan, as in wnilarian, etc.}] One 
who deals with things of no importance. 

1705 Berkecey Commonpl. Bk. Wks. 1871 IV. 426 If the 
wit and industry of the Nihilarians were employ’d about the 
useful and practical mathematiques. 

+Nichilate, v. Ods. rare—'. (ad. ppl. stem 
of med.L. xthihire, f. L. niki? Numi.) To annul. 

1545 Act 37 len. YI, c. 13 § 1 Vhe said Act. .{shall be] 
from henceforth frustrate and nihilated, and to be repealed 
for ever. 

+ Nihila‘tion. Olds. rare—'. [f. as prec.: see 
-ATION.] Nonentity. 

1695 Tryon Dreams App. 260 He must..cease from all 
Motion and Actton, and hecome an eternal Stillness, or 
Nihilation. 

+ Nihile‘ity. Ods. rare. [ad. late L. nihe- 
leitas (Du Cange). Cf. Niainity.) Nullity. 

1603 Harsner Popish Impost. 110 Choosing out such 
shadowes and Nihileities, to controll the Principalities and 
powers of Darkness. 1675 Woopneap, etc. Par. S. Paul 66 
‘here being an inanity and nihileity in the called. 


+Nihilhood. O¢s. rare. [f. Le nthil 
nothing +-Hoop.) Nullity, negation. 

1602 J. Davies (Heref.) A/irum in Modu (Grosart) 23 
Ill beeing hut a meere defect of Good,..Which is no more, 
but a meere Nihilhood. re p 

ili-, combining form of L. z7Az/ nothing, 
as nthilt-parturtent, producing nothing. 

1812 Soutney Omniana 1. 314 A certain omni-pregnant, 
nihili-parturieut genius of the editor’s acquaintance. 

Nihilianism. 7%eol. [f. L. x2#2/ nothing + 
-IAN+-IS8M.] The doctrine that in the nature of 
Christ there was no human, but only a divine 
element. Cf. NIHILISM 4. 

1895 Gore Dissertations 111.1ii. 279 What has been already 
described as nihilianism was the current mode of conceiving 
the Incarnation. 1896 Ze J/onth Apr. 466 What Canon 
Gore means by Nihilianism is the false theory of the Mono- 
physite heretics. ‘ : 

fication. rare. [See next and -sTIon.] 
The action of setting aside or slighting. 

1678 Puiciips Suppl, Nehilification, a setting at nought 
orslighting. 1820 £.rasiner No. 656. 705/1 The Courter's 
nihilification of the Learned Gentleman reminds us of the 
poet’s panegyric. 


NIHILISM. 


+ Nihilify, v. Obs. rare? [f. L. nihili 
facére.) ‘To set nothing by, to disesteem, to 
make no account of’ (Blount 1656). 

Nihilism (nathiliz’m). [f. L. #7477 nothing + 
-1sM, Cf. F. wzhzlisme, Sp. nthilismo, It. nichil- 
tsmo, G. nihilismus, Russ. HUPHAN3MD-] 

1. Negative doctrines in religion or morals; 
total rejection of current religious beliefs or 


moral principles. 

a1817 T. Dwicnt Trav. New Fug., etc. (1821) If. 238 
Hence the transition is easy to mere Nihilism, and a total 
disregard of all moral obligation. 1834 Bucknite Cr év, 
Luna:y 8 In Germany, rationalism ending in absolute 
nihilism has led to results of the same nature. 1881 Bacar 
Lay Serm., iii, (1886) 118 The hollow vacuities and negative 
absurdities of Atheism or Nihilism. r: . 

2. Philos. An extreme form of scepticism, in- 
volving the denial of all existence. 

1836-7 Sir W. Haautton Afefaph. xvi. (1859) I. 294 Of 
positive or dogmatic Nihilism there is no example in modern 
philosophy. 1842 — Déss. in Reid’s IWks. 1. 129/2 Is the 
acknowledged result of the Fichtean dogmatism less a 
nihilism than the scepticism of Hume? 1857 Max Miter 
Chips (1880) I. xi. 284 Buddhism .. cannot be freed from 
the charge of Nihilism. 1887 Pater fag. Portraits 128 
Actually proud at times of his curious, well-reasoned nihilisin. 

b. Nothingness, non-existence. 

1856 R. A. VauGHAN ALystics (1860) II. vin. ii, 15 [To] lose, 
in utter Nihilism, all sense of any existence separate from 
the Divine Substance. 1866 4 thenwnuz No. 2006. 454/3 To 
aim at nihilism as the supreme good. 

3. The doctrines or principles of the Russian 
Nihilists. ; 

1868 G. Durr Glance over Eur. 42 The Russian Tories.. 
have been assisted...hy the spread among the half-educated 
of absurd and anti-social notions, to which the name of 
Nihilism has been given. 1882 AZacmn. Mag. XLV. 407 
Nihilism in Russiais an explosive compound, generated by 
the contact of the Sclay character with Western ideas. 

transf/, 1880 Fraser's Mag. May 65 Atheism is, in many 
respects, the Nihilism of the intellect and conscience. 

4. 7%eol. Nihilianism. 

1882-3 ScuArF Encycl. Rel. Knowl. U1. 1656 Nihilisin.. 
denotes in theology the view that the human nature of 
Christ had..no true subsistence. 

Nihilist (naichilist). [f. as prec.+-isr. Cf. 
F. xthiliste (1797), Sp. wthilista, It. nichilista, 
G, nihilist, Russ. unrmurers.] 

1. One who holds the doctrine of nihilism in 
philosophy or religion. 

1836-7 Sir W. Hamitton Afetaph. xvi, (1859) I. 204 
Philosophers are divided .. into Nihilists or Non-Sub- 
stantialists [etc.]. 1854 tr. Feucrbach's Ess. Chr. 28 We must 
say with the oriental nihilist or pantheist. 1876 J. Parker 
Paracil. . xviii. 290 David Hume..has been correctly 
described as a nihilist; he denied everything and affirmed 
nothing. ’ . 

2. A member of a Russian revolutionary party 
professing extreme principles. 

1871 Gen. Hist. in Ann, Reg. 226 The ‘ Nihilists’, as they 
called themselves, were an offshoot of Russian extravagance 
on the Socialist stock. 1880194 Ceut. VII. 1 It is because 
‘nothing’ as it exists at present finds favour in their eyes 
that they have been called ‘ Nihilists‘. 1887 7° A. Trot.core 
What f remember 1. xiii. 235 He was a Nihilist of the 
most uncompromising type. 

b. al/trib. or as adj. 

1880 Standard 22 Dec., Another Nihilist leader has been 
arrested. 1883 //arfer's Mag. Jan. 315/2 Nihilist procla- 
mations have continued to be placarded. 

Nihilistic (noaihili-stik), 2. [f. prec. + -1c.] 
Of, relating to, characterized by, or professing, 
nihilism: a. in philosophy or religion. 

1857 Max Miitter Chips (1880) I. xi. 290 The more ad- 
vanced views of the Nihilistic philosophers. 1871 ALABASTER 
Wheel of Law p. lii, I cannot decline to allow the term 
Nihilistic to be applied to it. 1873 Wacnertr. Seufee's Hist. 
Rom. Lit. 11.35 Akind of nihilistic resignation. 

b. in Russian politics. 

1868 G. Durr Pol. Surv. 35 Nihilistic doctrines..contain 
a large proportion of sound tendenties. 1881 Y7ses 11 Apr. 
9/4 In Russia the outbreak of nihilistic fury has made 
humanitarian treatment impossible for the present. 1890 J. 
Hatton By Order of Czar 149, 1 thought she might have 


been a niliilistic spy. 

Nihility (naihiliti). [ad. med.L. x7A7Utas, f. 
nthil nothing: see -Ity. Cf F. wzhilité (Cotgr.).] 
The quality or state of being nothing; non- 
existence, nullity. 

1678 GALE Crt. Gentiles 1v. 514 This Nihilitie or Nothing- 
nesse of the Creature is the same with its Passive power. 
1725 Watts Logic 1. ii. § 6 (ed. 2)26 Not-Being is consider'd 
as excluding all Substance,..and this we call pure Nihility,or 
meer Nothing. 1794-6 E. Darwin Zoox. (1801) IV. 90 Nor 
is there anyone..who has not at some moments felt the 
nihiJity of all things. 1831 1. Tayvitorin Edwards Freedont 
of \Vill Introd. v. 103 We will apply this method of resolv- 
ing an illusory notion into its proper nihility. 1874 Witney 
Oriental & Ling. Stud, 74 The basis .. relied upon to 
estahlish the date of Buddha's entrance upon nihility. 

b. With @ and 7/. A mere nothing, a trifle; 


a non-existent thing; a nullity. 

1765 Lond. Chron. 3 Jan. 11 After he had discharged all 
his nihilities, he returned with equal precipitation. 1794 
Mrs. Prozazt Synon. I. 66 Della Crusca.. had been 
asserting that all past actions were nihilities. 1824 De 
Quincey Analects Wks. 1860 XIV. 134 This universe—in 
comparison of which the positive universe would be itself a 
nihility. 1878 F. Frrcuson Life Christ IL. xv. 316 Not the 
Son of a mere abstraction, of an infinite nihility. 
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Wiht, obs. f. Nicut; var. of Nir Ods. Niinde, 
obs. f. Ninti. Niker, obs. f. Nicker sd,1 

+ Nikin. Obs. rare—°. (See quot.) 

a1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Nitkin, a Natural or very 
soft creature. 

Nill. Now vare or Obs. fas 
Arab. and Pers. 277: see ANIL.] 

1. The indigo plant; indigo dye. 

1598 W. Puivuir tr. Linschoten 1. \xix. 117/2 Annil or 
Nil..hath sky coloured leaves. 1625 Fincu in Purchas 
Pilgrims 1. 1. iv. 428 The first of Nouember I was sent to 
buy Nill or Indico at Byana. 1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. 
602 Else it was a worser kind of that Nil or Anil that 
grew in Turkey. 1753 Cuambers Cyc/. Sufi. s.v., This is 
to be always understood as meaning that nil which is used 
in dying. 1846-s0 A. Woop Giass. BR. Bot. 442 Flowers.. 
of aclear blue color (whence tts specific name, Anil or Nil, 
Indigo). 

2. A species of convolvulus with blue flowers. 

1597 GerarnE //erba/u.ccciv. 715 There be also other sorts 
of findweeds,.. which no doubt may be kinds of Nil. 1640 
Paruinson 74eat. Bot. 17o The great blew Bindweede. .is 
taken hy most to be the Nil of Avicen and Serapis. 1753 
CuamsBers Cycl. Suffl.s.v., It is probable that the con- 
volvulus, or bindweed, called nil, obtained this name only 
from its flowers being of the same colour with the fine blue 
pigment obtained from the other nil, or woad, 

|| Nil *. ([L., contracted f. NiHiL.] Nothing. 

1833 Edix. Rev, Oct. 14 Such a return from all the popula- 
tion..would be 2/2, 1849 Kincstey A/ise. (1859) I. 404 
Such attempts at it as we yet have seen, may’ be cousidered 
nil. 1899 A/lbutt's Syst. Med, VII. 889 Whe locomotor effects 
of the spasms is either nil or but very slight. 

b. ? = NIcHIL 2. 

1811 in 22d Rep. Rec, frel. 132 The Originalia of Process, 
called the Schedules of Nils from the Pipe. /6id. 141 The 
Process lodged by the Sheriffs..is ofno further use after the 
Tots and Nils are discharged. : 

Nil, var. Nini sé.; obs. f. Nitu v. Nild, obs. 
or dial, var. NEEDLE. Wild(e, would not: see 
NIvy v. Nile, obs. f. NrLi z. 

Nile-bird. dia/. A local (Berks and Bucks) 
name for the Wryneck, from its cry. 

1885 Swainson Names Birds 103 

Nile-blue, s?. and a. [f. the river /V7/e, after 
F. bleu de Nil.}]_ A pale grecnish blue. 

1884 Christian World 4 Nov.260/4 Amongst the favourite 
colours are imperial yellow, Nile blue, tea rose and cardinal, 
1892 Daily News 29 July 3/3 Greenish Nile-blue is dis- 
cordant with sky-blue. 

So Nile-green. 

1888 Daily News7 June 5/8 A knot of Nile-green ribbons. 

Nileotie, variant of Nitoric. 

+ Nilescope, obs. variant of NILOSCcoPE. 

1642 Howeii For. Trav. (Arb.) 223 There is a Castle in 
the grand Caire in Egypt, called the Nilescope, where there 
stands a Pillar with certaine markes to observe the height 
of the River of Nile. 1738 T. Suaw 7rav. 433 In the 
Middle of it is placed the Nukes or measuring Pillar, which 
is divided, as the ancient Nilescopes may be supposed to 
have been, into Cubits. : 

Nilgai (nz‘Igai’. Also-ghye. [a. Hindi wilgai, 
f. 2i7 blue + gai cow.) = NYLGHAU. 

1882 Alem. Gen. WW. E. Baker 11 (Yule), Occasionally.. 
one intruded on the solitude of a huge nilgai, 1890S, W. 
Baker !V’t/d Beasts 11. 157 In India we find one variety of 
large size, the nilghye (Portax ficta). 1893 LypeKKer 
Horns & Hoofs 145 The well-known nilgal, or more 
correctly nilgau,..of Peninsular India. 

Nilg(h)au, variant of NyteHav. 

+ Nill, sd.) Ods. Also 6 nyli(e, 6-8 nil. fad. 
med.L, 2i7 (zzhil), a rendering of G. wichts, taken 
in the ustial sense of ‘ nothing ’, but in this con- 
nexion really a reduced form of oxy:chitis, L. ony- 
chitis (Pliny), Gr. dvuxiris (Dioscorides).] White 
oxide or flowers of zinc (by early chemists called 
nil or nihil albunt). 

There is no evidence that the term has ever been really 
current in English, but from being used to render Appholyx 
and sfodinwz it has found its way into the dictionaries, in 
which it latterly appears with a number of erroneous 
definitions (see quots,), 

1545 Ervot, Pompholix ts an herbe which (as Manardus 
writeth) is that which tbe Apothecaries dooe cal] Nill [edd. 
1552 omits is an herbe whiche}. 1558 Warpe tr. A/exis' 
Secr, 1. (1559) 8 Take..of Nill a dragme. 1565 Coorer 
Thesturns, Pompholix.., the sperkles or ashes that 
commeth of brasse tried in the furneis, and is of Apothe- 
caries called Nyll, much vsed in medicines of the Eyes. 
1585 Hicixs tr. Yunius’ Nomenct. 408/1 Ponpholyx.., 
the foile that commeth of brasse, and the ore of brasse, 
which is so light tbat it flieth like a feather tn the 
aire, and is called Nil. 1611 Cotcr., Pompholige, Nil; the 
light oare, or foyle of Brasse. 1632 SHERWOOD, Nill, /es 
escailics @atrain, 1656 tn Brount Glossogr. [copying 
Cooper. Similarly Bailey, 1721.] 1696 Puittirs, 472, the 
sparkles that flie from Metals tried in a Furnace. It is 
called inGreek Pompholyx, or Spodium. 1736 Ainsworth, 
Nil [the shadings of brass in trying], ets & cadmiz favilla. 
1755 JOHNSON, V7//, the shining sparks of brass in trying and 
melting the ore. {Hence in Webster 1828-47, and Ogilvie 
1850.] 1867 Smytu Sailor's Word-bk. 497 Nill, scales of hot 
iron at the armourer's forge. Also, the stars of rockets. 

+ Nill, 54.2 Ols. Forms: 6 nyll, 7 nil(1. 
[f. the vb.] An instance of ‘nilling’; a dis- 
inclination or aversion to something. 

1526 Pilpr. Perf.(W. de W. 1531) 293 b, Where is one wy]l 
and onenyllinallthynges. 1579 Twyne PAts. agst. Fortune 
1, xxvii. 36 b, Some. .haue feale, yf a inan may so tearine 
it, a wyll and a nyll at one instant. 1656 Honers Liberty, 
Necess. §& Chance (1841) 362 Vhough a man have in every 


Also 7 nill. 
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NILL. 


long deliberation a great many wills and nills. 1677 Gece 
Crt. Gentiles \. 262 God begins to wil or nil nothing 3 al his 
wils and nils are eternal. 

Nill, dial. var. of weeld, NEEDLE, 


Nill (nil), v. Now arch. Forms: (see below). 
(OE. (pres. t.) 2ylle, ayle, nelle, nele, etc., =OF ris. 
nil, nelle, nelle, f. ne NE3a+ wille, wile WILLY. 
In the Lindisf. Gosp. the more original forms zw7//, 
nuill also occur. 

In early use another negative freq. occurs in the sentence.] 

1. txtfr. To be unwilling, not to will. 

a. Const. with infinitive (without fo). 
times also denoting simple futurity. 

* Present tense (and infinitive). 

a. ist and 3rd sing, 1 nylle, 1, 4 nyle, 1, 
3-4 nile, 4-6 nil, nyl(1, 5 nylle, nille, 5- nill. 
and sing. 1, 4-5 nylt, 3-6 nilt (O7m. nillt), 6 
nillest(e. /7. 1 nyllad, -ed, 3 nilenn, 4 nylen, 
nill. Jf. 6-7 nill. 

835 Charter in O. E. Texts 447 Sif min wiif donne hia 
nylle mid clennisse swx zehaldan, «a goo Cynewucr Christ 
683 Nyle he zngum anum ealle gesyllan gastes snyttru. 
¢ 1000 Ags. Ps. (Thorpe) Ixxiv. 8 Nyle he pa dzrstan him 
donunbryce. ¢ 1200 OkMIN 2091 Whase nile trowwenn piss He 
slap hissaz3hennsawle. /d¢. 6278 3iff pu nillt nohht hatenn 
himm Patt hateppbe. c1250 Gen. & Ex. 1806 Self his kinde 
nile dat wune forgeten. 13.. £. &. Allit, P. B. 1261 
Nabuzardan nyl neuer stynt. 1388 Wyctir /sa. i. 20 That 
if 3e nylen,..swerd schal deuoure 30u. ¢ 1420 Chron. Vilod. 
3952 Y my-self nyl not be y-buryed pere. 1447 BoxENHAM 
Seyutys (Roxb.) 71 Yf thou nylt I shal .. {thee) never more 
doughtir calle. 1551 Dr. //addon's Exhort. in Furnivall 
Baill, 1. 325 Thow arte too bownde, that wake thow nillest, 
for nodistres. 1579 Spenser Shefh. Ca/. May 151 If I may 
rest, I nilllivein sorrowe. 1616 R.C. Zusnes' Whistle 120 
Marriage they nill admitt by any meanes. 

B. 1st and 3rd sing. 1-4 nelle, nele, 1, 3-5 
nel, (3 neolle, neole, neol). 2d sing. 1-4 nelt. 
/7, 1 nella&, 2 nelled, 3 -ep, 4 nelen. 

Beowulf 679 Ic hine sweorde swebban nelle. 971 Blick. 
Hom. 45 Sif hi nellap healdan Godes ewe. c¢ 1000 AELFRiC 
iixod. v.21 He nele pin word gehiran. a@x112zz O. E. Chron. 
(Laud MS.) an. 1086 Ht nellad lufian God & rihtwisnesse. 
ctz00 7rin. Coll. Hon. 41 Synfulle men pe heued-synnes 
don habbcd and nelled perof no shrift nimen. ¢ 1275 Passion 
our Lord 146 in O. £. Asisc. 41 Ic nele neuer be vorsake. 
¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 11518 3if hit be so.. 
Veh hou nelt come at py day. 1377 Lanci. ?. 7. B. x1. 22 

il pow be a lorde.-leten pe I nelle. ¢1400 26 fol. fects 
18/106 Many .. nelen non othere counscil crave. 1422 tr. 
Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 157 He wille not begyle, ne 
bigilid he nel not be. : 

y. 1st and 3rd sing. 2~3 nulle, nule, 3-4 nul, 
nolle, 4-5 nol. 27d sing. 3-4 nult, (6 Sc.) nolt. 
fl, 3-4 nulled, -ep, -eth, nolle(p, 7 Sc. noll. 

c1175 Lamb. Hom. 29 He nule nefre mare eft 3edon feo 
sunnen. c¢1205 Lay. 1447 Nawit for his forbode nulle ich 
hit bilenen, a 1250 O7u/ & Night. 909 Hwi nultu fare to 
Noreweie? /éid. 1764 Hwi nulleth hi nimen heom to rede? 
1297 R. G1.ouc. Chon. (Rolls) 7222 Hii nollep no god ping 
ihure ne yse. @ 1310 in Wright Lyre P. vill. 32 Such tiding 
mei tide y nul nout teme. 1340-70 A/ex. & Dind. 344 We 
nolle sclepe inno sclowpe. 1399 Pol. Poems (Rolls) I. 363 
Ther nu! no stych with odnr abyde. c1400 Beryn 189, I 
wol hym no thing spare That I nol touch his taberd. 1633 
Orkney Witch Trial in Abbotsford Club Miscell. 161 He 
said to yow, Away wich, curling, devill a farthing ye noll fa. 

** Past tense. 

a, Ist and 3rd sing. 1-6 nolde (Or. nollde, 
3 nulde), 1-3 nalde, (2 naldde, 3 nelde), 4-6 
nold, 6 nould, Sc. nald. 2d sing. 1 noldes, 
1-3 noldest, 1, 3naldes, /7/. 1 noldon, naldon, 
etc., 3-4 nolden, 4-5 nolde. £8 6 nild(e, 


nilled. 

Beowulf 967 1c hine ne mihte, ba metod nolde, ganges 
zetwaman, agoo CyNEwuLr Christ 1302 Da pu lifes word 
lestan noldes. ¢g50 Lindis/. Gosp. Mark t. 34 Dioblas 
menizo he fordraf ut..& nalde leta spreca hia. c1000 
Etrric in Assmann Ags. Homi. (1889) i. 229 For Szs wintres 
cyle nolde se asolcena erigan. a@u11zz O. £. Chron, (Laud 
MS.) an. 1106 Se cyng him nolde azifan pet pe he. -uppon 
him genumen hafde. ¢1175 Laméd, Hom. 5 He mihte 
ridan gif he walde on riche stede..{yet}]naldeheno. azz25 
Ancr. R. 234 [He] bed ure Louerd 3eorne bet he dude hit 
from him, and he nolde. c1250 Gen. & Ex. 3029 De 
wiccbes hidden hem for-dan, Bi-foren pharaun nolden he 
ben. ¢1330 Arth. & Meri. 897 (Kolbing\, Whi noldestow 
vnderstonde, Hou pi kin is brou3t toschond? 1388 Wycuir 
fsa, xiii. 24 Thei nolden go in hise weies. c1qz0 Chron. 
Vilod. 1593 Pe bysshopus nolde turne non other-weys. 1480 
Robt. Devyll in Thoms E. Eng. Prose Rom. (1858) 1. 33 
Robert nolde ete nor drynke. 1501 DouGras Pal. Hon. 
Prol. 52 Neptunus nold within tbat palice hant. ¢1570 
Pride & Low, (1841) 10 Whereas..I them beheld... But 
nold so much as touche them withmy hand. 1590 GREENE 
IVks, (Rtldg.) 301/1 Unto the founts Diana nild repair. 1600 
FairFax /asso v. xlvii, Thinke how I..Was wronged, yet 
I nould reuengement take, 


*#% Ty perative (and subjunctive). 
Sing. 1 nyl, nelle, 4 nil, 4-5 (also #/.) nile, 
nyle. //. I nyllat, nellad, nyllan, nelle, 


4 nilles. 

Used only in renderings of L. olé, nolite. 

c825 Vesp. Ps. iv. 5 Eorsiad & nyllad syngian. /ééd. 
xxxvi, 1 NyI du elnian betwib awergde. c1000 Ags. /’s 
(Thorpe) Ixi, ro Nellad ge gewenan welan unrihte, /drd. 
cii. 9 Nelle pu od ende yrre habban. a1300 £. £. Ps. |xi. 
11 Nil pou hope in wickednes. /did. Ixxiv. 5, I saide to 
wicked, Nilles do wicli. ¢ 1380 WyciiF Sev. Sel. Wks. II. 
362 Perfore seip Poul aftir, Nyle 3e 3yve stede to be devel. 
1383 — Prov, tii. 27 Nil thou forbede to do wel him that 


Some- 


NILLA. 


mai. ¢1449 Pecock Refr. i. xviii. 109 Nile 3e deeme and 
3e schulen not be deemed. 
+b. With ellipse of go. Ods. rare. 

13.. Z. E. Adit, P. C. 346 Nylt bou never to nunive bi 
aolennes wayez? 43 Lance. P. Pl. B. xv. 456 With 
foules pat fram hym nolde, but folwed his whistellynge. 

+e. Const. fo with infinitive. Ods. 

c1400 Destr. Troy 7585 Your self nold For mykill of bis 
medill erthe pat myschefe tose. 1471 Riptey Comp. Alch. 
Prol. ii. in Ashm. (1652) 117 Nylling to dwell where Syn is 
wrought. 1500-20 Dunsar Poems xvi. 85 Greit abbais 
grayih Inillto gather. 1621 Quarces Drv. Poems, Esther 
(1638) 99 The peoples patience nilling to sustaine The hard 
oppression. 1652 H. L’Estrance Amer. no Fewes 74 ‘Tis 
a learned ignorance to nill to know What our great master 
does not will to show. 


d. In the phrases »¢l/ he, will he; nilling, 


willing, etc. (Cf. WILL v.) 

Inthese and other cases where w#/? and #7// are contrasted, 
the former usually precedes: forexamples see Witt 7, 
1300 Cursor M. 23728 Ded has vs wit-sett vr strete, Nil 
we, wil we, we sal mete. a 1400-50 Alevander 301 Fleme 
he sall pe topire (wife].., nyll he so will he. c 1440 Gesta 
Rom, u. xxvi. 354 Nylle he wille he, he shalle put forthe 
his honde. 1629 Reg. Privy Counc. Scot. Ill. 5 They 
sould caus fourtie knaves lyke himselffe bring him out nill 
he wald he. 1657 J. Watts Dipper Sprinkled 73 Yo take 
a living from them, to the value of roo/, per annum, .. they 
nilling willing. 1787 Burns Let. fo J. Skinner 25 Oct., 
Your name will be inserted among the other authors—‘ Nill 
ye, will ye’. 1806 Gazetteer Scot. (ed. 2) 253/2 This puts 
the witch into such an agony, that she comes nilling willing 
to the house. 1850 StrutHers Life Poet. Wks. I. p. xli, 
Thoughts of this kind frequently’. . forced themselves into 
his mind, nil he would he. . 

2. /rans. Not to will (a thing); to refuse, re- 
ject ; to negative, prevent from happening, etc. 

¢ 1000 Ags. Ps. (Thorpe) v. 3 Pu eart se ylca God be nan 
unriht nelt. ¢ 1205 Lay. 28103 3if hit weore ilimpe,swa nulle 
hit ure drihte fete]. ¢1250 Hymn to Virgin ii.in Trin. 
Coll, Hom. App. 257 Pu nult noping bote richt. a1300 
Vox & Wolf 189 in Hazl. £. P. P. 1. 64 Noltou, quod the 
wolf, thin ore? 21330 Noland & V.94 He brou3t..Gold & 
siluer, & riche stones, Ac perof noid he nou3t. ¢ 1386 
CuHaucer Can. Veom. Prol. 4 T. 910 ‘Nay, nay’, quod 
Plato, ‘certein, that I nille’. @ 1450 Knt, de la Tour (1868) 
17 Y chese the yongest of the .11j. doughters, for y nille 
none other. 1577 tr. Budlinger's Decades w. it oof Gas 
nilleth, hateth, and repelleth the euil that the Lorde hath 
forbidden it. 1615 JACKSON Creed iy. vi. Wks. III. 64 
Many divine truths..we evidently refuse, or nill, when we 
cone to question about their price. 1650 Baxter Saints’ R. 
iv. ix. § 1 Ifit appeare evil to us, then we Nill it. 1683 i. 
Corser Free Actions. vi. 5 Though God doth not simply 
Nill the Existence of sin, yet he Nills it so far, as that he 
hates it. «1708 Beveriwoce Priv, Th. 11. (1730) 94 So as to 
will what he wills..and to nill what he nills. 1778 Armi- 
utan Mag. 1. 196 He commanded Abraham to offer up 
Isaac, yet he nilled the execution of it. 1860 Pusey AZin. 
Proph. 20 When to will the same and nill the same, maketh 
of twain, one spirit, 
tb. With dependent clause. Oés. 
¢3117§ Lamé. Ifom. 105 God nele fet we beon gredie 
eres. arzazg Ancxen KR. 8 Pauh nullich nout pet je 

ihoten ham ase heste to holden. 1297 R. Grove. (Rott) 
055 Wanne god nel nn3t pat it be lengore in vre hond. 
241366 CHaucer Row. Rose 270 She nolde..Hir owne fadir 
farede welle. 1513 Douctas 4inets x. Prol. 271, 1 nald 3e 
traist I saide this for dispyte. 1575 GascoicNe IWVeedes 
Wks. 112 Heaven it nolde that there they should them teint. 

+Nilla. Ods. Also 7 nilley. [Of obscure 
origin.] A kind of Indian piece-goods (see quot. 
1696 and BENGAL 1), 

1696 J. F. Merch. Warcho. laid opcn 30 Nilleys, of which 
there is two sorts, strip’d and plain, by the Muyers are 
called Bengalls, because they come from the Bay of 
Bengall ;..it is of much use for Gowns and Petty-Coats, 
but does shrink in wearing unreasonably. 1712 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 5051/3 Nillaes, Niccanees, Photaes. 1725 — No, 6388/2 
‘The following Goods, viz... Herba Taffaties, Nillaes. 1757 
tr. Guyon's New Hist. E. Indies 11. 510 Prohibited goods, 
50 allejars; 2650 nillaes. 

Nilling, v4/. sd. Now arch. [f. Nitu v.+ 
-InG1,] ‘The fact of not willing (something); 
rejection, aversion. 

€1374 Cnaucer Boeth. in. pr. xi. (1868) 97 pe beestes pat 
han any manere nature of willynge or of nillynge. 1586 

bricnt J/elanch. xv. 79 Emhraceth the sane, impelled by 
the mindes willing, or reiecteth it..according to her nilling. 
1654 Owen Doctr. Saiuts’ Persev. Wks. 1853 XI. 528 
The nilling of Sin was antecedent to the & 1710 
Norris Chr, Prudd. v. 218 Our nilling of good has always a 
mixture of willing, tho’ the nilling side be that which 
Carries it, Ji. vii. 323 More vehement or impetuous sorts 
of Willings or Nillings. 1865 Neatr //yuns J’aradisc 10 
One in willing, one in nilling, Unity their spirits show. 

So Nilling //. a., that nills or can nill. 

1620 T. Grancer Diz. Logike 37 Nilling with willing 
minde or willing with nilling mynd. 1710 [sce prec.]. 

Nilly-willy, adv. =Wituy-niny. 

1880‘ Oui0a' J/oths 111. 41 You belong to me, and you 
must continue .to belong to me, nilly-willy. 1884 ‘ Vernon 
Lee’ Euphorton \f. 182 In these ftalian Commonwealtlis, 
+ poets are forced, nilly-willy, to be platonic. « 

Nilometer (nailpmitas). [ad. Gr. NeAope- 
Tpiov, on the analogy of words in -METER.] A 
graduated pillar or other vertical surface, serving 
as a scale or gauge to indicate the height to which 
the Nile rises during its annual floods. 

The form Nilometrion is used in R. Cumberland's essay 
on Jewish Measures and Weights (1686) 13, etc. 

1707 Curios. Husbandry 192 Vhe Egyptians compute the 
Height to which the Nile rises by a Vessel which they call 

a Niloscope, or Nilometer. 1741-3 Pococke Deser. East |. 
117 There was a temple to Cnupbis in this island (Ele- 
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phantine], and a Nilometer to measure the rise of the Nile. 
1790 Bruce Trav. Nile 111. 689 Omar..destroyed the 
Grecian Nilometer from motives of religion. 1849 Curzon 
Monast. Levant 28 This Nilometer is an ancient octagon 
pillar of red stone in the island of Rhoda. 1887 Rawtinson 
& Giman Anc. Egypt (ed. 2) vi. 114 Anxious eyes gaze 
daily on the sluggish stream, or consult the ‘ Nilometers’. 

Jig. 1848 Blackw. Mag. UXIV. 118 The Pyramids are the 
Nilometer of antiquity. 1876 J. Martineau Ess. § Addr. 
(1891) 1V. 270 A kind of Nilometer which shows the shifting 
levels and gathering floods of thought. 

b. A small model of the above (see quots.). 

1794 Phil. Trans. UXXXIV. 188 A mummy..in which 
.-idols, beetles, frogs .. nilometers, &c. were found. 1848 
Cottrete tr. Bunsen's Egypt's Place |. vi. 382 [Phthah's] 
ordinary mode of representation is as a god holding before 
him with both hands the so-called Nilometer, or einblem of 
stability. /dzf. 416 Osiris..appears with a barbaric coun- 
tenance, the Nilometer, and large feathers of Ammon on 
his head. 

So Ni‘loscope. [ad. Gr. NesAogxomeiov.] rare. 

An earlier form is Nitescore, 

1707 [see above]. 1727-38 Cuameers Cycé., Nilomcter, or 
Niloscope. 1855 in Ocitvir. Sup i. 

Nilot (nailgt). [f. Nive + -or?, orad. Gr. Na- 
Awrns.] Anative inhabitant of the banks of the 
Upper Nile. 

1893 F. Apaus Mew Egyft viii. 103 The Nilot is very 
different from the Cairene and the Alexandrian.. ; there is 
even a perceptible difference between the Delta man and the 
true Nilot of the upper river. 1896 Hocartu in £ng. 
Hist. Rev. Jan. 8 The kings..oppressed the Nilots with 
these haughty janissaries. 

Nilotic (nailptik), a. Also 7 -ik, -ick, 9 
Nileotic. (ad. L. A7oticizs, a. Gr. NesAwrixéds, 
f. NetAos the Nile: see -oric.] Of or belonging 
to, peculiar to or characteristic of, the Nile, the 


Nile region, or its inhabitants. 

1653 GatakerR Vind, Annot, Fer. 108 This Egyptian frog, 
crawling out of the mire and mud of some Nilotik mear. 
1662 Srittincrr. Orig. Sacre Ded. i, The early felicitie 
of Moses, when exposed in an Ark of Nilotick papyre. 1680 
Boye £2. Chem, Princ. 1. 30 This Nilotick Salt was very 
apt to imbibe the moist aire. 1822 De Quincey Confess. 
171 Laid..amongst reeds and Nilotic mud. 1865 J. H. 
Ixcranam Pillar of Fire (1872) 147 The Egyptian or 
Nilotic race have a sharp and prominent face. 

b. Nilotic crocodile, monitor (see quots.). 

1840 Cuvier's Auim, Kingd. 274 Two species, in Egypt, 
have been considered the types of separate subdivisions ; 
the Nilotic Mfonitor]..and the Ground M[onitor]. 1855 
Orr's Cirele Set. Org. Nat. 111. 132 The best known 
species is the Nilotic Crocodile (Crocodilus vulgaris), which 
attains a length of twenty-five or thirty feet. 

Nilous (noiles), a. [f. Nine + -ous.] Re- 
sembling the alluvial deposit of the Nile. 

1813 Sir R. Witson Priv. Diary (1862) 11. 448 They 
might live a little longer to enjoy this Nilous earth; for 
certainly it is more like Egypt's alluvium during the in- 
undation than hard-set soil, 

+ Nim. 06s. rare—'. [f. the vb.] A thief. 

att J. Taytor (Water P.) &s. 1. 71 To arrant Thieves... 
To Sharkes, Stales, Nims, Lifts, Foysts, Cheats. 

Nim, v. Now only ach, Forms: (see below). 
{A Common Teut. verb: Ol. ximan, nioman, 
etc. =OFris. sma, nema (nam, nomen, nimen; 
mod.Fris. szzmmen, nemmen), MDu. nemen (nam, 
namen, genomen), OS. niman, neman (nam, 
ndmun, ginoman and ginuman), MLG. nemen 
‘nam, némen, genomen), also nomen, numen, 
OHG. neman, nemen (nam, ndmun, ginoman; 
G. nehinen\, ON. nema (nam, ndmu, numinn; 
MDa. nemme, nimme; MSw. nima, nimma), 
Goth. mtman (nam, némun, numans); the root 
nem-is prob, identical with that of Gr. vépeyv to 
deal ont, distribute, hold, possess, occupy. 

In most of its applications 2/2 corresponds to various 
senses of the later (Scandinavian) fake, and remained in 
common use down to the rsth cent. During the 16th there 
are few traces of it, but immediately after 1600 it reappears 
(with weak pa. t. and pa. pple.) as a slang or colloquial 
word in the sense of ‘to steal’, and is very common in this 
use throughout the 17th cent.] 

+ 1. trans. To take, in various senses of that verb. 

For examples of the frequent ME. phrases ¢o 211 gortc, 
heed, ot yemc, see under the sbs. 3 : 

*Infinilive, present lense, and imperative. 

inf. 1 nioman, niom(m)a; 1-2 neoman; | 
nyman, 4 nymen, (5-yn), 3-5 nyme, 4nymme, 
4-5 nym; I-2 niman, (I nimon), 2-4 nimen, 
(2 -in), 3-4 nime, 4, 7 nim, 7 nimme; 27 nemen, 
3-4 neme. /res. (nd, \st sing. 1 nime, nyme, 
nimo, niomu; 2d s7zg. 2 nimes, 2-3 nimest, 
3 nymest, nimst; 37d sig. 1 nim®, 1-3 nime®, 
-ep, I-4 nymed, -ep; 1, 7 nimmes, 4 nymmes, 
-ez, nymez, 7 nims; //. 1 niomas, -as, neomap, 
nymaod, nimad, 2, 4 nemed, -ecp, 4 nymes, 
Subj. 1 nyme, 2 nime, 4 nyme, 7 nimme. 
Imper. sing. 1-4nim, 4-6 nym, 5 nyme, neme ; 
pl. 1-2 nimad, 3 nimep, nemep, 4 nym(m)ep, 
ny mes. 

Bag Vesp. Ps. cxxxvi.g Eadiz se nimed & gecnysed da 
litlan his to stane. 835 Charterin O. E. Texts 447 3if.. 
hire liofre sie oder hemed to niomanne. ¢888 K. ALLFRED 
Boeth, xx, ponne nimaé hi hiora men mid him. 971 Béick?. 
Hom, 127 Manize men par pa moldan am 4 on bem 
lastum. a@11z2O0. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1015 Se cyng 
. het nimon Sizeferdes lafe. c1126 /bid. an. 1126 Let se | 
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kyning nimen his broder Rotbert. ¢1175 Lawd. Hom. 2g 

as reueres..nemed odres monnes eahte. ¢ r205 Lay. 26837 

uu me woldest a-quellen, nimen mine castles alle. c 1250 
Gen. § Ex. 2362 He bad cartes and waines nimen. a@1300 
Cursor AM. 17293 Pai send sergantz for to nym both sir 
nichodem & him. ¢ 1330 R. Brunxe Chrou. Wace (Rolls) 
be Nymep out 3our sexes when y so say. /éid. 8697 At 
be Tewes ensample nymes. 1377 Lanct. P. Pe. B. xiii. 373 
A fote-londe or a forwe..1 wolde.. nymen of his erthe. 
¢1430 7720 Cookery-Bks. 6 Pan neme bin grwel an do ber-to. 
férd.14 Nym gode Almaunde Mylke. c¢ 1450 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 4100 Felgyld next come eftir him, Pe lyfe of ankyr 
pare to nym. 1485 Bk. St. Albans b iiij, Go and retriue 
mooand she will nym plente. 1547 BoorneE /nfrod. Knowl, 
i. (1870) 122 Iche cham a Cornyshe man,.. Nym me a 
quart of ale, that iche may it of sup, 

** Past tense. 

a. Ist and 3rd sing. 1 -noom, I-5 nom, 3-5 
nome; 27d sing. 1-4 nome; //. I nomun, -an, 
-on, (Noumun), 2-4 Nomen, 3-5 nome, 4 nom. 

e725 Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) A 909 Auserunt, nomun 


(Zxf noumun), hlodun. ¢82s Vesp. Ps. Ixxii. 24 Pu nome 
hond da swidran mine. ¢8as Vesf. Hymns i, He sende 
engel his & nom mec of scepum feadur mines. ¢ goo O. E. 


Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 787 Her nom Beorhtric cyning 
Offan dohtor Eadburze. ¢gs0 Liudisf, Gosp. Mark viii. 20 
Huu moniz ceolas Oxra screadunga zie nomon? 1175 
Lamb, Hom. 3 Heo nomen pe asse and here colt. ¢1205 
Lay. 25447 Ardur nom an honde fifti pusend cnihtes kene. 
€127§ Passion our Lord 379 in O. £. Alisc. 48 Pe knyhtes 
hyne nomen. J/éid. 438 it nome twey peoues. @ 1300 
Cursor Jf. 20690 Of hir bodi mi flexs 1 nom. ¢ 1330 R. 
Bruxneé Chron. Wace (Rolls) 706 pe quene porow treson 
pey nomen, 13,. £. £. Allit. P. B. 1613 Nabuzardan hym 
nome & now is he here. 1377 Lancet. ?. P?. B. xx. 9 Thow 
nome namore than nede pe tau3te. c1420 Chron. Vilod. 
23 He was pe twolthe kynge pt in Westsex cristyndam 
nome. ¢1450 St, Cuthdert (Surtees) 2056 Cuthbert to haly 
eland come And pe priory on him he nome. ¢ 1470 Henry 
Wallace 1x. 1812, Maxwell..On to the Sotheroun the 
gaynest wayis nom. 

B. ist and 3rd sing. 1-5 nam, 3 namm, nem, 
naam, 3-5 name; //. I naamun, namon, -an, 
-en, 4 namen, 3 name, 4 nam, 

B25 Eprnat Gloss. 113 Hauserunt, naamun. c 888 K. 
ZEveRED Bocth. xxix. § 2 Da nlafordas naman swa hwet swa 
hi hawfden. ¢ goo O. £. Chrou. (Parker MS.) an. 866 [Hi] 
winter setl namon nn East Englum. 971 Slickt. Hows. 31 
pas cypnesse Drihten nam of pisse wisan. /éfd. 69 Hie 
naman blowende palmtwigu. a1z1zzz O. E£. Chron. (Laud 
MS.) an. 1010 Pxr namon [hi]..swa mycel swa hi woldon 
sylfe. ¢1127 /é:d. an. 1127 Pa nam he pes kynges wifes 
swuster..to wife. ¢ 1200 /rin. Coll, Hom. 23 He herejede 
helle aud nam ut mid him alle [etc]. ¢12z50 Gen. & Ex. 
2840 Moysses. .hise childre wid himnam. a@ 1300 Cursor AY. 
20105 Pan name pe apostil.. In-til his keping pat maidan. 
¢1330 R. Brunne Chron, !Vace (Rolls) 36 After pe Bretons 
pe Inglis camen, Pe lordschip of pis lande bai namen. c 1386 
Cuaucer Can. Veow. 7.744 With the coper he came, And 
this chanon it in his hondes name. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 792 
Eneas it name & in note hade. 1447 Bokennam Seyutys 
(Roxb.) 32 To peter and poule his hors he nam, And unnethe 
that nyht to Souters cam. 

y. fl. 3 neme(n, neomen. 
5 nym(e; 7 nempt. 

¢1275 Lay. 660 Hii neme [c 1205 nomen] anne herindrak 
fat god was to neode. a 1300 KX. Horn 64 The pains come 
to londe And neme hit in here honde. 13.. A. &. Addit. P. 
13. sos Bot Noe of vche honest kynde nem out an odde. ¢ 1450 
St Cuthlert (Surtees) 3540 Pis preste..wist what giftes he 
[is ornyin. /dfd. 7469 Grete tresure fra pe kyrke he nyme. 


Sing. 4 nem; 


1630 Lane Counts. Sgr.’s 7. Chaucer Soc.) 116 Ducello.. 
illd each one that in his mowth hee nempt.] 
*** Past participle. 
a, I 3i-, 3enumen (-nummen), 2-3 inumen, 
3 inomen, (4 y-); I-4 numen, (4 -yn), 4-5 
nummen, (4 -un, 6 -yn, 5 -yne), nomen, (-in, 
-yn, -yne), nommen, (-in, -yn, 5 -an). 
cB2s Epinal Gloss. 100 Adeupto, Zinumni. ¢888 K. 
fEcrren Socth, xviii. §7 Eall pzxt his fennas & moras Ze- 
numen habbad. cgso Lincdisf Gosp. Matt. xiii. 12 pat (he) 
hafis, zenummen Wa trom him. ¢1127 O. £. Chron. (Laud 
MS.) an. 1127 Willelm hafde zror numen des eorles dohter 
of Angeow to wife. ¢1175 Jam, Hom. 29 Pu eart numen 
in bon ilke ponke. a@ 1azg5 Ancr. R. 42 Peos psalines beod 
inumene efter pe wif lettres of vre lefdinome. ¢1250 Gen. 
& Ex, 2268 Wel fazen he was of here come, for he was 
numen dor tonome. a@1300 Cursor MM, 5272 Wit il consail 
pan wasinummen. /6/d. 7059 In his time was troi nomyn,. 
1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxvi. (Nicholas) 918 Quhen pe lou 
bam wes cumyne, & fand his gudis a-way numinyne. 
1400-50 Alexander 1094 (Dubl.), So sall pi name owt of 
nowmbre be nomyn in-to mynde. Yarsoo Chester 1/71, 
(E. E. T.S.) 401 Which prophesy done shall be, when I my 
realm have nomman, 1513 DouGtas nets u. xi, 101 Nor 
neuir abak.. Blent I agane, nor perfite mynd has nummyn. 
8. 3 inume, ynume, 3-4 inome, ynome. 
61175 Lambs. Hom. 71 We habben him swa wel inume, 
Pat pe saule mote to him cume. ¢ 1275 Passton our Lord 
206 in O. £, Afisc. 43 So me dop to peoue pat schal_beon 
nume. @1300 Floriz & Bl. 20 (Cambr. MS), To pe 
hawenc hi beop icume, And per habbep here in inome. 
1340 Ayeud. 165 Huo bet hep pane guode way ynome, hit 
be-houep [etc.]. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Cook's 7. 119 Whan that 
everich of hema staf had i-nome. a@1450 Myrc 495 When 
body and soule to-gecer schal come, And the gode to ioye be 
I-nome. 
y. 4.6 num; 4 nom, 4-5 nome, nomme. 
a@1300 Cursor Al, 12730 We sal to heuen com Quen we o 
pis werld es nom (Go¢?. num]. ¢1330 R. BRunne Chron. 
Wace (Rolls) 10824 Whilk of pem were ouer-come, Or slayn, 
or wyp force nome. ¢ 1385 CHaucer L. G. W. 1777 CES, 
Al allon hys way than hath he nome. ¢ 1386 — Cook's T. 
580 They ben swore to-gidere that we schul be nome. ¢ 1450 
Bk. Hawking in Rel. Ant. 1, 296 Inkyndely spech ye schul 
say that your hawke hath nome a foule, and not i-take. ¢1450 
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St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1542 My heele, my tonge, bes fra me 
nome. ¢1470 Henry /Vad(ace 1. 124 At Canemor syne king 
Fergus bas it nome. 1566 J. Partripce f/ist, Pand. biij b, 
Pandauola in her armes Her Alfyne hath up num, 

+2. zxtr. Yo betake oneself, to go. Obs. 

crr00 K. Alfred's Boeth. xvi. § 1 (Bod].), Se is eower azen, 
& ponan ze noman [Coft. comon}. c 1220 Bestiary 93 in 
O. E. Misc. 4 Pus he newed him dis man, danne he nimed 
tokirke. c1zg0 Gex. & Ex. 744 In-to sichem..he nam And 
eden he nam to mirie dale. ¢ 1303 R. Brunne Hand. 
Synne 8164 Euery day to scole she nam [glossed 3ede]. 
a@ 1325 in Horstm. A dteng/. Leg. (1878) 144 Out of her sizt 
oway henam; Pai nist neuer whar he bicam. ¢ 1430 Syr 
Gener. (Roxh.) 2400 The forster tbat with Sereyn came Rose 
erlie, and to hir chambre name. 

3. trans. To steal, filch, pilfer. 

1606 Day /le Gulls 11. i, As I led him to his Chamber I 
nimde his Chayne and drew his Purse. 1630 J. Taytor 
(Water P.) Ws. 1. 8/2 ‘Yhe thieuing knaue the purse he 
nimbly nims. 1663 BuTteR Hd. 3}. £ 598 They'll question 
Mars, and by his look Detect who ’twas tbat nimm’da 
Cloke. 1692 R. L’Estrance Fadlvs (1694) 218 They.. 
would still be nimming something or other for the very 
love of thieving. 1727 Gay Begg. Of. . 1, I expect the 
Gentleman about this snuff-box, that Filch nimm’d two 
nights ago in the Park. 1797 Brypces Hom. Trav. 11. 403 
A fellow that would nim a smock From off a hedge if it was 
loose. 1835 JameSG/fsy ii, Tiny Dick..had very near been 
caught in nimming it off the edge of the common. 1898 
Henry Lond. Types, Beefeater, He shows tbat Crown the 
desperate Colonel nimmed. 

transf. 16531 H. More Enthus. Tri. (1656) 81 Your 
quotation ..is no new notion, but nimmed out of Philo. 

+b. Const. with away or of. Obs. 

1607 MippLeton Five Gallants 1. i, You shall live at ease 
enough for nimming away jewels and favours from gentle- 
men. @ 1635 CorBetT Poems (1807) 28 Looking in their plate 
He nimmes away their coyne. 1669 Vicker Nicked in Hart, 
Mise. (1744) I. 96 Some will nim off the Gold Buttons of 
your Cloke, or steal the Cloke itself. 

4. intr. To steal, pilfer, thieve. 

1622 Massincer & Dekker Virg. Mart. u. ili, Heir. 
Spungius, y’area picke-pocket. Sfx. Hircius, thou hast 
nimb'd—..not so much moneyis left as will buy a louse. 1638 
Mayne Lucian (1664) 35 His mother sayes he stayes not in 
heaven hy night, but that he may he nimming, goes down 
to hell, and pilfers there to. @1763 Byrom he Nisozers 27 
Nim ? yes, yes, yes, let’s nim with all my heart. 

Nim(b, variants of NEEM. 

Nimb (nimb). [ad. L. xzmbus Nupus. 
F. zzmbe.} A nimbus or halo. 

1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers 11. 98 The nimb or circle, be- 
tokening endless, heavenly happiness, ahout thehead of St. 
Dunstan. 1870 — /e.rt, Fabr.1. 44 The places, now bare, 
in the nimh and neck were..once filled in with fine seed- 
pearls, 1880 Swith’s Dict. Chr. Antig. s.v. Nimbus, The 
aureole..may be defined as tbe nimb of the body. 

Nimbated (ni-mbe'téd), a. [f. Niws-vs + 
-ATE1+-ED1,] Furnished with a nimbus. 

1901 Archaeol. Frul, Sept. 284 Tbe sun, nimbated, with 
flying drapery, drives a quadriga. 

| Nimbe. vave—. [Cf Niue] A nimbus. 


1830 Anglo-French Coimage 1 Surrounded by a double 
nimbe or glory. 

Nimbed (nimd), 2 [f. Noip+-ep2.]  Pro- 
vided with a nimb, 

1849 Rock CA. of Fathers 1. iii. 258 In the middle of the 
furthermost horder [of the super-altar] stands a nimbed lamb. 
Lbid. 259 A dove, nimbed, stands upon an altar. 1865 Reader 
No, 121. 462/2 A nimhed equestrian figure. 1877 W. Jones 
Finger-ring 394 A Saint, nimbed, clad in a monastic hahit. 


Wimbi-ferous, 2. rare-°. [f. L. nimbifer + 
-ous.] ‘That brings storms or showers’ (Blount 
Glossogr. 1656). 

Nimbifica'tion. vare—. ff. L. 
cloud.] The process of cloud-formation. 


1814 MiLLaR Times Telescope 341 The best time for view- 
ing the progress of nimbification is by stormy weather. 

Nimble (ni‘mb’l), a. (and adv.). Forms: a. 
I némel,4 nemel, -il, 5 uemyl(i(e, nemble, 6 
neem-, neamble, 9 a@a/.neamle. 8. 1 numol, 
-ul, numel, 5 nymyl, -el, 6 Sc. nymill, 9 dial. 
nimmel, nummle; 5 nymbyill, 5-6 nymble, 
Sc. nymbil, nimbill, 6- nimble. [The 
a-forms appear to represent OE. nemel (found 
only once), f. *s#m-, ablaut-variant of the stem 
(*nem-) of niman to take, NiM v.+-EL, -LE 1. 
The 8-forms represent the more usual OE. 
numol, -ul,-el (cf. also scearpuumol efficacious), 
f. the ppl. stem zzn- of the same verb. The 
OE. evidence is, however, very scanty, and the 
word only becomes common after the original 
sense had been obscured.] 

+1. Quick at grasping, comprehending, or learn- 
ing; hence, clever, wise. Ods. 

a. ¢ 1000in Napier Contrib. O. E. Lex. (1906) 47 He weard 
ba swide nemel purh pes Halgan Gastes zife, Ft on litle 
firste he oferpeab his mzzester on wisdome. 1483 Cath. 
Angi, 251/2 Nemylle ; cavtus; vbi wyse. 

B. a 1000 Gloss. in Wr. Wiilcker 198 Cafar, qui multum 
capfit, andgetul, gripul, numul. ¢1ooo AELFRIC Gram. ix. 
(Z.) 69 Capax, numol 086e gefyndiz. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 
356/2 Nymyl, cafax. 

+2. Quick to seize or take hold of one. Ods.—' 

¢1000 in Napier Contrib. O.E. Lex. (1906) 49 Swa swa 
deades geferan,swa forfleoh pu pzt numele win [L. sordax 
vinum), . ; . 

3. Quick and light in movement or action; 
agile, active, swift, rapid, 


CE 


nimb-us 


| 
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a. Of persons, animals, or things. 

Nimble Lizard, the common or viviparous lizard. 

a. 21300 Cursor M. 21528 Of he kest al to his serk, To mak 
him nemel [v.7. nemil] til his werk. @1400-so Alexander 
1065 Par was na man so nemyll pat him bit couthe. c 1430 
Lync. Order Fools 108 in Bk. Precedence 83 A bicbe Nemyl 
of mouthe for to inordyr A hare. a1450 Fysshynge w. 
Angle (1883) 8 Pus schall ye make yow a rode. .and hyt wyl 
he ly3t & nemy!l [1496 nymhyll) to fysche with. a@ 1500 Str 
Beues (M) 2252 Syr Beuys was bothe nemble and wyght And 
start away from his dynt, 1535 Coverpate IVisd. vii. 24 
For wiszdome is neembler then all neemble thinges. 1570 
Levins Manip. 208/23 Neamble, agilis. 1828 Craven Gloss. 
s. v., As neamle as a cat on a haat backstone. 

B. 1470-85 Matory Arthur’ vin. xxvii 312 Sire Tristram 
was lyght and nymel and voyded his hors lightely. 1509 
FisHer Funeral Serm, Ctess Richmond Wks. (1876) 304 
It [tbe risen body] shall he more nymble .. then is any 
swalowe. 1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 153/2 As the hande 
is the more nymble by the vse of some feates. a 1547 
Surrey sExeid 1. 1057 Like nimble windes, and like the 
flieing dreame. 1887 Freminc Cont. Holinshed 111. 1544/2 
These were chosen of the strongest and nimblest men. 1609 
Rowanns Crew Kind Gossips 3 Swift report hath very 
nimble wings. 1648 Burret Cordial 3 Being nimbler then 
the nimblest of them, he escaped. 1670 Cotron Esfernon 
11, vin 409 Those of his followers who were nimblest of 
Foot. 1725 De For Voy, round IVorld (1840) 72 Tbe rogues 
were too nimble for bim and had got to his boat before him. 
1782 Cowrer Gilpin 78 Now see him mounted once again 

pon his nimble steed. 1833 Hr. Martineau Charmed 
Sea iv. 53 She..climbed a neighbouring pine like the 
nimblest of squirrels. 1857 Wittmor Pleas. Lit. xv. 82 His 
nimble hand ranges over the keys. 1875 BuckLann Log-dk. 
89, I am as nimble as most of them, and a deal nimbler. 

transf. 1623 Liste EUfric on O. & N. Test. Pref. 19 Our 
language is..become the fairest, the nimblest, the fullest. 
1742 YounG Vt. Th. 1. 807 That hour, so late, is nimble in 
approach. 1781 Cowper Conversat. 152 Tbeir nimble non- 
sense takes a sborter course, 


b. Of actions, motion, qualities, etc. 

1589 Puttennam Eng. Poesie ut. xxiv. (Arb.) 303, I haue 
seene him runne vp a paire of staires so swift and nimble a 
pace. 1627 Lisander & Cal, 111. 53 Witb bis nimhblestrength 
.. [he] lifted them both up from the ground. 1667 Mitton 

. L, vi. 73. The passive Air upbore Tbir nimble tread. 
1728 Pore Dunc. 1. 183 (Globe), As clocks to weight their 
nimble motion owe. 1794 Cowper Moralizer Corrected 20 
Proceeding with his nimblest pace. 

transf. 1681 Relig. Clerici 30, 1 believe the nimble Con- 
fession of Nathaniel..was better approved of hy Christ, than 
the. .deliberate advances of Judicious Nichodemus. 

e. Of ships: Fast and easily handled. 

1588 Evhort. Faithful Subjects in Harl. Misc. (1809) 11. 
100 Look to tbe ainending and new building of ships. Make 
them strong, light, and nimble for the hattle. 1627 Cart. 
SmitH Seaman's Gram. ix. 43 Shee is a nimble ship tbat in 
..tacking ahout will not fall to the Lee-ward of ber wake. 
1652 NEEDHAM tr. Selden’s Alare Cl. 77 Antiochus should 
surrender his long ships. .; and not have more than ten nimble 
Gallies. 1704 Lond, Gaz. No. 4001/3 Tbe Enemy heing a 
more nimble Sailer, got away from her. 1734 tr. Roddin’s 
Axnc. Hist. (1827) 1. 11. 376 As the Roman galleys.. were 
neither very nimble nor easy to work. 

d. Applied to coins or sums of money, indi- 
cative of brisk circulation or return in business; 
chiefly in s2mzdle ninepence. 

1851 Mayuew Lond. Labour (1864) 11. 263/1 Tbe ‘ nimble 
ninepence’ being considered ‘ better than the slow shilling’. 
1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) II. 351 The 
farmer’s dollar is beavy, and the clerk’s is light and nmble. 
1883 C. Reape in Harfer’s Mag. June 94/2 He often sold 
his purchase on the road, for the nimble shilling tempted 
him, 1894 AstLEy 50 Years Life 11. 68 Not a bad instance 
of the nimble ninepence, 

4. Of the mental faculties: Quick or ready in 
devising, designing, etc.; acute, alert. 

1589 [?LyLy)] Pappe w. Hatchet Eij b, If thy vaine bee so 
pleasant, and tby witt so nimble, that all consists in glicks 
and girds. 1600 Hottaxp Livy vu. xiv. 258 Having a 
subtle wit and nimble head. 1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 
62 Invited and drawne on by..their nimble Imaginations. 
1665 Boyte Occas. Reff. 31 The faculties of the mind.. 
grow thereby the more vigorous and nimble. 1701 W. 
Wotton Hist. Rome 270 He was a manof very nimble and 
dextrous parts. 1839 Lp. BrouGHaM Statesmen Geo. /1T, 
Ser. 1. 58 A subtlety so nimble, that it materially impaired 
the strength of his other qualities. 1885 Afanch. Times 7 
Feb. 5/5 The less nimble wits and tbe less educated 
intellects. ; 

b. Of persons: Quick or ready-witted. 

1604 T. Wricut Passions Pref., The Italians .. become 
very nimble in the managing all affaires. c1645 HoweLt 
Lett. (1650) I. 253 There was there for the Queen, Gilpin, as 
nimble a man as Suderman, 1851 Cartyte Sterding il. v, 
Every way a very human, lovable, good and nimhle man. 
1893 Lipvon Life Pusey 1. 361 Whateley, indeed, was a 
pimble dialectician. 

e. Cleverly or smartly contrived. 

1602 FuLsecke Pandects 1 A briefe definition and _verie 
nimble, if it be nimbly vnderstood. 1625 B. Jonson Staple 
of N. 11. i, | do admire this nimble ingine, Picklock. 1751 
poren Ranibler No.5 ? 2,1 was.. initiated ina thousand 
ow stratagems, nimble shifts, and sly concealments. 1868 
Kintocn Ballad Bk. 29 (E. D. D.), For tbe nimble trick to 
the Friar she play'd. : 

5. Quick or ready a¢ or in (or 4o do) something. 

a1sgt H. Sautn Hs. (1867) 11. 144 Judas was nimble to 
betray Christ. 1628 FertHam Resolves uu. xxxviii. 117, I 
know, wise men are not too nimble at an injurie. 1633 
Forp Broken H. 1. iv, Nimble in vengeance, I forgive thee. 
1686 Horneck CrucifL Yesus xiv. 342 Make me. .nimble in 
religion without lightness. a@ 1703 Burkitt On WV. T. Luke 
xxil. 32 Our Intercessor is full as nimble and speedy in our 
suit for us, as Satan is..against us. 


+b. Of physical agents: Acting rapidly. Oés. 


1671 SALMON Syn, Aled, m1. x. 345 You may give nimble | 


NIMBLE-FINGERED. 


purging Physick. 1683 Roninson in Ray's Corresf. (1848) 
138 [Volatile alkalies] destroy those nimble acids. 1744 J. 
Paterson Comm. Alilton's P. L. 288 Nimble mercury or 
quicksilver dissolved. 

te. Of actions: Taking place quickly. Ods.—} 

1707 Mortimer //usb, (1721) 11. 332 This is said. .to con- 
tribute much towards the nimble Precipitation of the Faces. 

+ 6. 5b. pl. Cant. The fingers. Obs. rare —. 

1621 B, Jonson Gipsies Metam. Wks. (Rtldg.) 619/2 Lay 
by..using your nimbles In diving the pockets. 

7. In special collocations, as nimble-chaps (or 
-chops), a talkative person (now dial.); so 
+ nimble-chop, talkative; nimble-come-quick 
a., of rapid growth; nimble Dick, dia/. (see 
quot.); nimble-fingers, a juggler (sonce-wd.) ; 
tunimble Jack, an elusive person; + nimble- 
tail (see quot); nimble-tailor, da/. (see quots.) ; 
nimble Will, U.S. a slender pasture-grass, A/sih- 
lenbergia diffusa. 

1614 J. Cooke Greene's Tu Quogue c, Yes, *nimble- 
chappes; what say you to that? 1673 WycHERLEy Gext. 
Dancing-Aaster 1311.1, How now, Mrs. Niniblechaps? 1662 
Hissert Body Divinity 1. 146 All tbe *nimble-chop 
Jesuites.. labour in vain to prove Peter prince of the 
apostles. 1863 Kincstey Water-8ad, viii, The bugest 
and softest *niinblecomequick turnip you ever saw, 1887 
Kentish Gloss., * Nimble Dick, a species of horse-fly or gad- 
fly, differing somewhat from the Brims. 1781 C. JoHNston 
Hist. J. Juniper 1.158 Here you, master *nimble-fingers! 
. let us have some of your tricks todivertus. 1682 BuNYAN 
Holy War 387 Mr. Unhelief was a *nimble Jack, him they 
could never lay hold of. a@ 1661 Hotypay Fuvenal (1673) 
69 The silurus being a vile fish,.. 1 render it, for defect of 
a proper name for it with us, a *nimble-tail. /d¢d. 255 Witb 
half a stinking nimble-tail. 1854 Miss Baker Northampt. 
Gloss, *Nimble-tailor, a field-pea. 1879 Miss Jackson 
Shropsh. Word-bh., Nimble-Tailor, the Long-tailed Tit- 
mouse. 1847 Dartincton Amer, Weeds, etc. (1860) 375 
Spreading Muhlenbergia. Drop-seed Grass...It is said to 
be known in Kentucky by the name of **Nimble Will ’. 

8. Comb., as nimble-brained, -eyed, -feathered, 
-headed, -heeled, ~jointed, -nwuthed, -pinioned, 
-spirited, -tongued, -toothed, -winged adjs. Seealso 
NIMBLE- FINGERED, -FOOTED, -WITTED. 

1836-48 Wats Aristoph., Clouds 1. iv, Subtile disputes 
with *nimble-brained men, 1628 FettHam Resolves 1. xxi. 
69 His malice makes him *nimble-eyed. 1624 GATAKER 
Yransub, 80 This *nimble-headed Doctor wantetli not an 
evasion for it. 1719 D’'Urrey 207s V. 7 Such *nimble Heel'd 
Witnesses never were known. 1591 SPENSER J/uiofotmos 
121 Being *nimbler joynted than the rest. 1836-48 WaLsH 
Aristoph. 176 note, Before thy *nimble-mouthed tongue- 
grievousness. 1592 SHAkS. Kom. & Judi. v. 7 Therefore 
do *nimble-Pinion’d Doues draw Loue. 1599 B. Jonsox Ev. 
Man, out of Hum. i. i, These be our *nimhle-spirited catsos, 
that.. will run over a hog like your wild Irish. 1608 Dexker 
Belman of London Wks. (Grosart) 111,79 An old *nymble- 
tongd beldam. 1700 T. Brown tr. Fresiy’s Amusem. 
47 A nimble-tongu’d painted Sempstress. 1836-48 B. D. 
Watsu A ristoph., Clouds 1. v, Bold, nimhle-tongued, impu- 
dent. 1860 Wynter Curios. Civiltz. 138 The grating..is 
eaten through by tbis *nimble-toothed burglar. 1591 
SyivesteR Du Sartas i. ij. 346 [Sbe] dotb also feed th’ 
air’s *nimble-winged guests. 

9. Quasi-adv. Nimbly. 

1568 Satir. Poems Reform. xlviii. 44 Bayth thik and 
nymill gaisthe spwle. cx600 SHaks. Souu. cxxviii, Those 
jacks that nimble leap To kiss the tender inward of thy 
hand. 1631 Celestina 196 That I may runne away the 
nimbler. 1683 Moxon Afech, Exerc., Printing xxiv. P 6 
That they may all perform tbeir several offices the easier, 
lightlier, and nimbler. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. 
(1809) I]. 151, I turned mucb nimbler hack again. /d/d. 
III. 94, I turned nimble upon him. 1771 SmOLLETT 
Humph. Cl. (1815) 210 Mr. Micklewhimmen .. came run- 
ning as nimble as a huck along the passage. ; 

b. Comd.,as nimble-moving,-shifting, -stepping. 

1591 SPENSER Teares of Muses 34 The joyous Nymphes,. 
Did learne to move their nimhle-sbifting feete. 1777 Porter 
/Eschylus, Prom. Bd. 21 With light foot now this nimble- 
moving seat..I leave. 1845 Mrs. Norton Child of Islands 
(1846) 158 Thou supple-limbed and nimble-stepping slave. 

Nimble, v. Now rare or Obs. ff. prec.] 

+1. ¢rans. To make nimble or supple. Qés. 

1581 MutcasteR Positions x. (1887) 58 Certaine prepara. 
tives for nimhling, and spreding the vocall powers, /dzd. 
xvi. 75 We thinke it [dancing] beseemeth children best, to 
enable, and nimble tbeiriointestherby. 1643 Trapp Comme, 
Gen, x\vi. 5 His joynts oyled and nimbled. 

+2. To do hastily. With 2. Obs. rare. 

1612 [see Mimbling vbl. sb. helow}. 

3. zntr. To move nimbly. 

1598, 1640 [see Niudling ppl. a.). 1827 Crare Sheph. Cal. 
64 The squirrel.. Who nimbles round from grain to grain. 

Hence Ni-mbling wé/. 56. and ffi. a. 

1598 Marston Sco, Villanie 1. ii. 227 Torquatus, that 
nere op't his lip But in prate..Of the nimbling tumbling 


Angelica. 1612 T. TayLor Com. Titus iii. 5 The priuate 
ailing vp of the matter in corners by some Priest or 
Minister. 1640 in Fuller 4de/ Rediv., Luther (1651) 46 


Conserve witb care, what ever is thine owne, Mischance 
sure footed comes like th’ nimbling Hart. 


Nimble-fingered, z. Quick and dexterous 
with the fingers; light-fingered. ; 

1621 QuarLes Argalus § P.(1678) 35 Tbe nimble-fingered 
Lass Took the forg’d Letter. 1690 DryDEN A mphitryon 1. 
i, O, my nimble-fingered God of Theft, what make you bere 
on Eartb. .? 1727 Gay Begg. Of. 1. i, He..is as nimble- 
fingered as a juggler. 1773 Gentl Mag. XLIII. 593 It 
should seem..tbat there are nimble-fingered ladies in all 
parts of the world. 1810 BentHam Offic. A 2. Maximized, 
Extr. Const. Code (1830) 65 note, Too simple to present any 
demand for instruction in the nimble-fingered art. 

a 


~ 


NIMBLE-FOOTED. 
Nimble-footed, a. Quick and light of foot. 


1598 Suaxs. /72vo Gent. v. iii. 7 Being nimble footed, he 
batbout-run vs, 1618 Barnevelt’s Apology F 4 Wee seldome 
vice so nimble-footed finde. 1735 Bracken in Burdon 
Pocket Far. 5 nete, Choose a Horse tbat bas never drawn, 
if you desire a Nimble-footed one. 1809 Matktn Gil Blas 
vu. xii, Phe nimble-footed messenger of Don Rodrigo. 1848 
Bucktev /liad 2532 They, mounting their nimble-footed 
steeds, pursued. : : . 

Nimbleness (nimb'lnés). [f. NimBLE a.+ 
-NESS.] The quality of being nimble; quickness, 
agility; dexterity. 

1535 CoverDate /sa. xxx. 12 Ye haue..conforted youre 
selues witb power and nymblenesse. 1568 Grarton Chron. 
I]. 868 For valiaunt courage. .and strengtb, and nymble- 
nesse of bodie. 1581 Mutcaster Positions xvi. (1887) 75 
Daunsing..may be so full of nimblenesse and actiuitie. 1624 
Cart. Smite Virginia i. i. 42 Tbe Salvages by the nimble- 
nesse of tbeir heeles well escaped. 1676 Marvece J/r. 
Smirke 18 As men set their Arms on their Plate, to prevent 
the nimbleness of such as would alter the property. 1732 
Lepiarp Sethos 11. 1x. 325 He presum’d to depend on.. tbe 
nimbleness of his horse. 1776 Huster in PArl. Trans. 
LXVI. 422 This operation sbould be performed witb all 
possible nimbleness. 1837 Cartyte Fr. Rev. 1. vu. vii, Tu 
retreat with accelerated nimbleness, through rank after rank. 
1861 Sat. Rev. 20 July 63 Nimbleness in playing polkas or 
dancing them. 

b. Of mind. 

1561 T. Norton Calviu’s /nst.1.51 The nimhlenesse of tbe 
minde of man which veweth the h€auen and earth. 1597 
Hooker £ecl. Pol. v. lvi, The personall wisedome of God is 
--Ssayd to excell in nimblenesse or agilitie. 1602 Futsecke 
Pandects 47 Men must not onely fight by warlike instru- 
ments, but by nimblenes of witte. a 1652 J. Smitn Sed. 
Disc. v. 147 The nimbleness and agility of our own reason. 
1711 C. M. Lett. to Curat 50 With an Inimitable nimble- 
ness be makes an Argument of him, 1839 Lo. BroucHam 
Statesuieu Geo. [11, Ser. 1. (ed. 2) 248 Nimbleness of mind 
and industry of application. 1889 Spectator g Nov., It in- 
creases nimbleness of mind, develops curiosity. 

+ Nimblesbie. 04s. rare—'. [f. NIMBLE a.: 
see -BY 2.] (See quot.) 

1611 Cotcr., Passevolant, a hireling whom a Captaine, on 
Muster dayes, foisteth into his companie; and generally, any 
such skipiacke or base nimblesbie. 

+ Nimbless(e. és. rare. 
-FS3*.] Nimbleness. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. v. 1x. 29 Those litle Angels..on their 
purpled wings Did beare the pendants through their 
nimblesse bold. 1610 G. Fretcner Christ's Vict. 1. Ixii, 
Those little sprights, through nimbless bold, The stately 
canopy bore on their wings. 1638 Drum. or Hawtn. drene 
Wks. (1711) 167 Neitber will your Delusions and Tricks, by 
the Nimbless of your Hands, pluck it up. 

Nimble-witted, 2 Quick-witted. 

1613-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. uu. v, The nimble-witted 
Mercury. 1687 Settce Ref?. Dryden 84 What cannot a 
nimble witted Commentatour find out. 1879 Curistixa 
Rossetti Seek & Find 198 Many nimble-witted individuals 
ot our lesser sex. 1899 QO. Rev. Apr. 459 ‘he nimble-witted 
Voltaire. 

Nimbly (ni-mbli), dv. Forms: a, 4 nemely, 
5 -lie, neemly, nemly, 6 neembly. 8. 6 Sc. 
nimlie,6-nimbly. [f.NisBire@.+-Lty2.] Ina 
nimble or agile manner ; quickly, actively. 

a, a 1350 St. Vary dlagd. 567 in Horstm. Adteng?. Leg. 
(1881) 87 He saw a childe..nemely for be nones Playand it 
with precius stones. c¢1400 Destr. 7 roy 1226 Duke Nestor 
anon nemly persayvit Pat he was prinse of be pepull. c 1440 
Adph, Tales 448 He. put nemelie be knyfe in hur hand. 
1470-85 Matory Arthur xu. iii. 596 Ther with the bore 
torned bym nemly. 1535 Coverpace /sa. lxiii. 1 What is 
be this, that..cometh in so neembly with all his strength ? 

8. a1s85 Montcomerie Cherrie & Slae 13 So trimlie and 
nimlie Thir birdis they flew me by. 1603 Dexxrr MWouder- 
Jull Yeare Wks (Grosart) I. 144 The Tinker .. stript him 
starke naked, but first diude nimbly into his pockets. 1665 
Hooxe Mlicrogr.12 On a very stiff Drum-head, which is 
vehemently or very nimbly beaten with the Drum-sticks. 
1709 StERLE Satler No. 93? 7, 1 recovered so quick, and 
jumped so nimbly into my Guard. 1766 Gounpsu. Vic. WV. 
v, We saw a stag bound nimbly by. 1840 Dickens Old C. 
Shop xix, Vhe landlord bestirred himself nimbly. 1879 M. 
Arnoip Mixed Lss.,Geo. Sand 329 One alert figure. .skips 
nimbly along at the horses’ side. 

Comb, 1605 Sytvester Du Sartas tt. iii, wt. Lawe 1146 
Halfe a score of Reapers nimbly-neat. 

+b. Lightly (armed). Oéds. rare —, 

1600 Hottanp Livy xtiv. iv. 1172 The Romanes advanced 
forth to figbt, nimbly appointed ; and tbe enemies likewise 
were lightly armed. 

Wimbose, a. rare-°. [ad. L. nimbds-us, f. 
nimbus cloud.) ‘Stormy, tempestuous, cloudy’ 
(Bailey, vol. II, 1727). So Nimbosity, ‘ stormi- 
ness’ (Bailey 1721). 

+ Nimbrocado, variant of ImBrocibol. Oés. 

1597 Returu fr. Parnass. ui, i. 887 Give mee anew knigbt 
of them all, in fene-scboole, att a Nimbrocado or at a 
Stocado. 

Nimbus (ni‘mbés). Pl. nimbi (rare), [a. L. 
nimbus cloud, etc., perh. related to nebula, nubes.] 

1. A bright cloud, or cloudlike splendour, imag- 
ined as investing deities when they appeared on 
earth, Also fig. 

1616 B. Jonson Masques Wks. 927 In nature of those 
Nimbi, wherein..the Gods are fain’d to descend. 1874 
H.R. Revnotps Yokn Baft. viii. 490 Tbe manhood was 
lost in the nimbus of celestial glory. 

b. ¢ransf. Acloud, halo, or atmosphere, in- 
vesting a person or thing. 

1860 Motrey Netherl. ii, (1868) I. 39 A nimbus of musk 
and violet-powder enveloping them as tbey passed before 


[f. NimBLe a. + 
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vulgar mortals. 1864 Sara Quzte Aloue i, There is the 
young lady herself, encompassed witb a nimbus of petticoat. 
1881 Huerrer Wagner 20 The romantic old castle sur- 
rounded by the nimbus of both history and romance. 

2. drt. A bright or golden disk surrounding the 
head, esp. of a saint. Cf. AUREOLE 2, HaLo sé, 2. 

1727-38 Cuamsers Cycl. s.v., Tbe nimbus is seen on tbe 
medals of Maurice, Pbocas, and others, even of the upper 
empire. 1843-5 Westwoop fad. Sacra s.v. Gk. Gospels 2 
A medallion of the bust of Christ, invested witb tbe cruci- 
ferous nimbus and cross. 1854 Fatruott Dict. Terms Art 
38/1 Asan attacbed attribute of power, the nimbus is often 
seen attached to the heads of evil spirits. 1887 Ruskin 
Prevterita 11, 225 At Venice, one only knows a fisherman 
by his net, and a saint by his nimbus. 

trausf, 1863 Miss Brapnon J. Marcliunont's Legacy i, A 
Nimbus of golden hair shone about his. . forehead. 

Jig. 1834 Ketcuttev Zades ii. 32 The East.., imagination 
bas always invested its front with a nimbus of splendour. 

3. Meleorol. A rain-cloud. 

1803 L. Howarp Jodif, Clouds (1830) 11 Of the Nimbus, 
or Cumulocirro-stratus. /éid. 13 The nimbus, although in 
itself one of the least beautiful clouds [etc.) 1856 Kaxe 
Arct. E.xcpl. WW. xxv. 247 A rainy southwester too.. was 
now spreading with its black nimbus over the bay. 1887 
R. Apercromey Weather iii. 111 Every kind of cloud from 
whicb rain falls is a nimbus, and there are practically two 
sorts—cumulo-nimbus..; and pure nimbus. 

attrib, 1897 Daily News 9 Nov. 6/6 The nimbus clouds 
of the snowstorms covered it. 

Jig. 1858 O. W. Houmes Aut. Breakfet. x. 241 Ah! but 
what if the stormy nimbus of youthful passion has blown 
by? 1865 Busuxece Vicar. Sacr. ii. 1. (1866) 193 Their 
whole internal state will be under a nimbus of confusion. 

Nimbused (nivmbdst), a. [f. prec. +-Ep 2.] 

1. Invested with, surrounded by, a nimbus. 

1852 Art ¥rnl. 112 The Virgin.. nimhused bya coronet of 
stars. 1874 ‘Ouipa’ Wooden Shoes 44 Winged griffins and 
nimbused saints, 1892 A. Atstin Fortunatus 1. iv, Per- 
sistent in Appearance; when approached, A nimbused 
nothingness. 1898 — Lasia’s Winter-Q. 55 Nimbused by 
sunlight or enwreathed in snow. 

2. Formed into a nimbus. 

1882 ‘Quipa’ Warenuna |. 74 That perfect face which 
bends beneatb its cloud of nimbus'd hair. 

Nimeny-pimeny: see NimINyY-PIMINY. 

+ Nimfadoro. Oés.—'. [It.] ‘An effeminate 
fellow, a spruce ladies courting fellow’ (Florio). 

1599 13. Josson Fv. Van out of Hum. tt. i, What briske 
Nimfadoro is that in the white virgin hoote there? 

+ Nim-gimmer. 064s. rare—°. (See quot.) 

arjoo BE. Dict. Cant. Crew, Nintegimmer, a Doctor, 
Surgeon, or Apothecary, or any one that cures a Clap or 
the Pox. 

Nimiety (nimaiéti). [ad. late L. nimietas, 
f. nimis too much.] Excess, redundancy; an 


instance of this. 

a1564 Brecon Christinas Baugnet Wks. 1564 1. 20 Al- 
though ther ought not to be any sufficiency, much lesse any 
Nimietie in spiritual things. 1625 Gtr Sacr. Philos., Trin. 
229 That nimietie, or excesse of goodness wherein it was 
created. 1657 Reeve God's Plea 204 Man may bave his 
nimieties of expression, his diffluences, redundances..of 
speech. 1679 C. Nesse Antid. agst. Popery 8 Superstition, 
which is a nimiety and excess in religion. 1772 NuGeNt 
Hist, Fr. Gerund \1. 252 He was not only matchless, but 
even reached the line of nimiety. 1834 Coterince 7 adle-t. 
2 June, There is a WU Gor too-muchness — in all 
Germans. 1892 /ddustr. Lond. News 17 Dec. 776/1 A more 
serious blemish. .with most modern poetry, is nimiety, the 
tendency to dilute the general effect by. -repetition. 

Ni-miny, a. Abbrev. of next. rare, 

1878 Stevenson /nland Voy. 182, | have never forgotten 
that girl...To call her a young lady, with all its niminy 
associations, would be to offer her an insult. 

Ni‘miny-pi'miny, 2. Also nimeny pimeny, 
nimini pimini. [Imitative of a mincing utter- 
ance. Cf. Misiny-pruiny.] Mincing, affected, 
trifling, lacking in force or spirit. 

1801 Wonthly Rev. XX XV. 324 With. .asmirking counte- 
Nance, and ‘nimeny pimeny’ lisp. 1822 L. Hunt /udicator 
No. 23 I. 178 To see her proud, affected, nimniny-piminy face 
in. 1830 J. JeKvi.c Corr. (1894) 221 She..is an exquisite, 
her husband a nimini pimini gentleman. 
Pict, Rhapsody Wks. 1900 XI111. 345 But was there ever 
such a niminy-pininy subject treated in sucb a niminy- 
piminy way? a 1894 STEVENSON S?t. /ves xxv. 190 A 
niminy-piminy creature, afraid of a petticoat and a bottle. 

Hence Ni-miny-pi‘mininess ; Ni*miny-pi'mi- 
nyism. 

1840 Slackw. Mag. XLVI11. 833 Such a pitiful piece of 
niminy-pininyism. 1884 W. C. Haziitt Offspring Th. 56 
There was no Niminy-pimininess about Johnson... He 
always said what he thought. 


Nimious (ni-mias), az. Also 5 nemyows, 
nymyos. [f. L. nimius, f. nimis too much: see 
-oUs.] Overmuch, excessive; +exceeding. Now 


chiefly as a Sc. legal term. 

1485 Digby Alyst. (1882) 11. 857 My fathyt, of nemyows 
charyte sent me, his son. /éfd. 1112 Of yower nymyos 
charyte. 1622 S, Warp Christ All in All (1627) 23 Witb 
this Prouiso, that diuine and nimious adoration be not 
giuen, 1673 O. Waker /duc. 37 In unseasonable, nimious, 
opprobrious chiding. 1826 Syp. Sattu Wes. (1850) 439 He 
is never nimious; there is nothing in excess. 1881 Scotsinan 
6 Jan., Nimious State interference is always and necessaril 
an evil thing. 1883 E£din. Evening News 20 Dec. WA 
The action was ¢x facie so nimious and unreasonable as 
to excite prejudice against it. 

Nimmer (nimaz). [f. Nit v.+-Er1.] A pil- 
fercr, a petty stealer, a thief. 

1608 Penniles Parl. in Harl. Misc. (1745) 1. 179 Tothe 
great Impoverishing of all Nimmers, Lifters, and Cutpurses. 


1840 THACKERAV | 


NIN-A-KIN. 


1665 tr. Sorel’'s Com. Hist. Francion x. 23 Tbese are the 
Nimmers wbo would rob me of all my moveables. 1686 G. 
Stuart Joco-ser. Disc. 59 This swindger at Saint Barthol’s 
fair Where all tbe nimmers do repair. @1763 Byrom The 
-Vinimers 70 "Twixt right and wrong how many gentle 
trimmers Will neitber steal nor filcb, but will be plaguy Nim- 
mers! 1882 Compton /Vinscoibe Sk. (ed. 2) 103 The 
carrion crow..as a nimmer of chicken and ducklings. 

Nimming (ni-min), v4/. sd. [f. Nistv..+-1NG 1] 

+1. The action of taking; the fact of being 
taken. Obs. 

cso Lindisf. Gosp, Luke, Int. 5 Soecende of niming hera 
[L. de vulsioue spicarum)in sabatum. a1225 Aucr. R. 38 
Iden ilke flescbe bet he nom of be nes neuer sunne, ne 
i dine .. efter be ilke nimunge. a12z40 Lofsong in O. E. 
Hout. 1. 207 Icb bide be..bi his nimunge and bindunge. 
13.. A. Adis. 1614 With launceynge and witb rydyng, Witb 
throwyng, and with nymyng. 

2. The action or practice of pilfering. 

1607 S. Cotttxs Seri. (1608) 66 What tbey haue done in 
Schooles for payring and nimming of the Arts. 1618 
Barnevelt’s Apol. F 3 You haue .. ten times as much by 
nimming and tuggling. 1687 T. Brown Saints in Uproar 
Wks. 1730 1. 77 A pack of vermin, bred up to plundering of 
hedges, nimming of cloaks. @ 1734 Nortu £.rawz. un. iv. 
§ 49 (1740) 256 His Employments..were forging,..nimming, 
stealing and all Sorts of Villainy. 

Nimming (ni-min), 2//. a. [f. Nit v. + -1NG 2.] 

+1. a. Consuming. b. Taking bribes. Ods. 

c1175 Lamb, Hom. 97 God is, swa paul cwed, bet niminde 
fur. cr2zso in O. &. JJisc. 184 King pat is wilful And 
domesmon niminde [zv, ». nymynde}. 

2. Thieving, pilfering, stealing. 

160%, T. Mituncton Narr. Entertainm. Jas. 1, FE 2, 
His Majestie, hearing of this nimming gallant, directed a 
Warrant. tohaue him hanged. a 1693 Urguhart's Rabe- 
fais i, xxxviil. 316 Nimming and Filching fool. 1727 Gay 
Begg. Op. t. i, "Twas only Nimming Ned. 1804 Cottins 
Scripscrap viii, hose Nimming Neds and Crook-finger'd 
Jacks of the typographical ‘Tribe. 

+Nimp, v. Oés. [Of obscure origin: cf. Sc. 
and north. xz, a small piece.] To nibble, bite. 

13.. JJetr. Hom. (Vernon MS.) in Herrig's Archiv LVI. 
283 Summe nymped wib feet and hondes As dogges don pat 
gnawen heore bondes. /éi:/., Po pat nymped ber fingres 
and hendes Are Bacbyteres bitwene frendes. 

Nimph, obs. form of NympuH. 

Ni-mpy-pimpy, z. ?=NIMINY-PIMINY. 

1825 C. Westmacott Lug. Spy I. 256 Confound your 


nimpy-pimpy lass. 
Nimrod (ni‘mryd). Also 6 Nemroth, -rod. 


[From the name of .Vimrod (Heb. wo: Aimrdd), 
described in Gen. x. 8-9 as ‘a mighty one in the 
earth’ and ‘a mighty hunter before the Lord’.] 


+1. A tyrannical ruler; a tyrant. Oés. 

1545 Bare /rnage Both Ch. t. Pref. A vj, ‘The boistuous 
tirauntes of Sodoma with their great Nemroth Winchester, 
-.wyll sturre about them. 1599 Haxcuyt Vay. II. 1. 309 
These migbty Nimrods fled some into holes and some into 
mountaines. 1607 Hirron IAs. 1. 430 The griping Nim- 
rods of the world reioyce in their taking men vpon aduan- 
tages. 1652 OWEN Christ's Kingdom Wks. 1851 VIII. 373 
Pouring forth sundry vials of his wrath upon great Nimrods 
and oppressors. 1697 Cottier £ss. Vor. Subj. . (1703) 55 
These Nimrods, say they, grew great by the strength of 
their limbs and their vices. 

2. A great hunter; one who is fond of, or given 


to, hunting. 

1712 Appison Sfect. No. 371 Pg As | look upon you tobe 
the greatest Sportsman, or. if you please, the V22/0d among 
this Species of Writers. 1769 BLacksToNE Comin. TV. xxxiit. 
409 The game laws have raised a little Nimrod in every 
manor. 1780 Cowrrr Progr. Err. 86 The sportsman and 
his train.., the Nimrod of the neighbouring lairs. 1835 W. 
Irvine Tour Prairies 139 Vhe deer started up.., and our 
young Nimrods dash off in pursuit. 1863 Keartey Links 
in Chain xii. 261 That modern nimrod Captain Gordon 
Cuinniing. 

Hence Nitmrodded ///. a. (see quot.). Nim- 
ro‘dian a., resembling Nimrod, esp. as a hunter; 
characteristic of, or connected with, Nimrod; so 
Nimro‘dic(al a. +Ni:mrodize v. n/r., to act 
like Nimrod; to play the tyrant. 

1836 Fraser's Mag. XI11I1. 233 The worthy old bishop 
might be said to be regularly *Nimrodded, as the term for 
a well summered hunter now ts. 163: R. H. Arraiguon. 
Whole Creature viii. 57 Like tbe *Nimrodian builders of 
Babell. /é/d. xix. 330 The great Nimroddian Hunter the 
Divell 1825 Enel. Life 1.214 Any of my father’s Nim- 
rodian friends. 1857 Breen Mod. Lug. Lit, 138 The tally- 
ho, or Nimrodian style..of composition consists in starting 
some fresh idea at the beginning of every paragraph; in 
losing sight of it as soon as tt isstarted ; and in pursuing in 
its stead the first stray conceit that turns up. 1850 Cham. 
Frul. X1V. 72 The *Nimrodic passion which haunts the 
mind of .. Gordon Cumming. 1877 Dawson Ovig. World 
xti. 260 The more eastern remnants of the Nimrodic 
empire. 1796 J/od. Gulliver 79 Horsemen and all, in 
grand “nimrodical display, entered the court. 1598 
Sytvester Du Bartas u. ii. u. 46 If..now contagion of 
corrupted dayes Leave any tract of *Nimrodizing there. 
1614 C. Brooke Ghost Rich. [1/, Poems (Grosart) 81 Fora 
crowne who would not Nimrodize? 

+ Nin. Ods. rare-°. Also ninne, (See quots.) 

1611 Frorto, Somdo... Alsothe word that children call their 
drinke by, as our cbildren say Ninne or Bibbe. | lbid., 
Ninna... Also children before tbey can speak will call 
drinke so, as oures say Nin. 

Nin, north. dial. f. None; obs. f. NINE. 

+Nin-a-kin. Oés. rare—'. _? A simpleton. 

1787 Minor. v.215 The one was Father Tady M‘Carthy, 
a nin-a-kin, 


NINCOMPOOP. 
+ Nincety-fincety. Ods.—' Atrifling matter. 


1566 Drant //orace, Sat.1. x. Ev, Fundanus may at his 
good luste, of nyncetie fynceties wryte. 

Nincom, -cum, abbrev. forms of Nincomroop. 

1807-8 W. Irvine Sadsnag. (1824) 61 Got fuddled and d—d 
the Professors for nincoms. 18,. Odd People in Odd Places 
xii. 101 His behaviour is that of the most consummate ‘ nin- 
com‘ that ever was led with an apron-string. a 1845 Hoop 
Yo F. Hume iv, No one but a nincum..Would furnish 
such wide trousers to the Sailors. 1873 Hiccixson Old- 
port Days vii. 167 Tell ‘ein about Gerty, you nincum. 

Nincompoop (ni‘nkgmpz#p). Forms: a. 7 (8) 
nicompoop, nickumpoop. #. 8 (9) nincum-, 
8-nineompoop. (Of obscure origin; prob. only 
a fanciful formation. Johnson’s suggestion of zon 
compos does not agree with the earliest forms.] 
A fool, blockhead, simpleton, ninny. 

a. 1676 WycHertey Pl. Dealer 11. i, Thou senseless, im- 
pertinent.. Nicompoop. 1685 Crowne S/7C. Nice iv. Wks, 
1874 IV. 322 Ay, for me, Nickumpoop. 1694 Ecnarp 
Plautus 109 Thou..hast led me by the Nose, as if I had 
been the meerest Nicompoop in the World. 

B. 1706 Puittirs (ed. Kersey), Nixcusmpoop or Nickuim- 
poop, a meer Blockhead, Sot or Dolt. 1713 Guardian No. 
109 (1756) Il. 106 An old Ninny hainmer, a Dotard, a Nin- 
conipoop. 1764 Foote Mayor of G.1. Wks. 1799 1.174 
Trot, nincompoop. 1782 Miss Burney Ceerlia \. i, No, 
Mr. Nincompoop, .. I put them on a stall. 1807 E. S. 
Barrett Rising Sun \.93 Fashion, though a goddess, is a 
fool, and all her worshippers..are nincompoops. 1851 D. 
Jerrotp $?, Giles xii.117 To make him feel a coward, n 
nobody, a nincompoop. 1890 Jessié Foruercite March it 
Ranks xxviii, 1 know how to behave without making too 
great a nincompoop of myself. 

Hence Nincompoo:pery; Ni'ncompoo:phood; 
Ni‘ncompoo pish a. 

1791 H. Watrote Let. to Miss Berry 26 May, The nin. 
compoophood of her Prince. 1879 MerepitH -gorsé I]. i. 
235 His nincompoopish idealizations.. would now be annoy- 
ing. 1900 Speaker 3 Feb. 477/1 That glorious exemplar of 
nincompoopery, — 

Nincum, variant of Nincos. 

Wind, obs. form of NinTH. 

Nine (nain’, az. and sd. Forms: a. I nizon, 
can, -en, (//. -one, -ona, nygene), 2-3 nizon, 
2-4 nijen, (Or. nijhenn), 4 neghen, neyen, 
neien. 8. 3 nize, 4 ny3ze, ne(y\ghe; 3 nie, 
4nye. y. I,3nione, 3-4 niene, nyen, 4 nien. 
5, 4 neyne, neine, 4-5 nene, (4 nen), 5 (9 d/a/.) 
neen. ¢€. 4 nin, 4-7 nyne, 6-7 nyn, 4- nine. 
[OE. zzzon, etc. = OF ris. sececen, mitigun, -en, -11, 
niogen, OS. nigun, -on, -en, MDu. and MLG. 
negen, neghen:—*nigun, a variant of the OTeut. 
*niwiun which is represented by OHG. ann 
(atwan, MUG. xiun, neun, also niwen, newen, 
G. neun), Goth. fun, ON. afu (Sw. aio, Da. 22). 
The Indo-Eur. stem *yez2 is represented in all 
the cognate languages, as Skr. 2dva.z7), Gr. évvéa, 
L. novem, Or. 267.72), OPruss. xewin-, Lith. 
devyni, OSI. dezet?, etc.} The cardinal number 
ext after eight, represented by the symbols 9g or ix. 

A. adj. 1. In concord with sb. expressed. 
(Also coupled with a higher cardinal numeral, as 


nine and twenly, etc.) 

a, ¢ 840 Charter 48 in O. E. Texts 454 (Ic). .sile Fordrede 
minum degne nixen higida lond in Wudotune. cgoo O. £. 
Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 898 Nigon nihtum zr middum 
sumere. 971 Blick/, Hom. 9 He ba efter nigan monda 
fiece fordeode. c10gs Byrhtferth's Handboc in Anglia 
VIII. 300. Zif se mond ne pearf habban buton nizon & 
twentig nihta. ¢1z00 Ormin 1051 All ennglebeod todzledd 
iss O ni3henn kinne peode. c1z0g Lay. 5149 Mid nihen 
hundred scipene heo commen in to hauene. ¢1320 Sir 
Tristr, 364 Nizen woukes and mare Pe mariners flet on 
flod. 1340 Hampotrk yr. Cousc. 729 Neghen hundreth 
wynter inan lyfed ban. ¢1375 Cursor AT. 9179 (Fairt.), 
Ezechias..regned xxx. 3ere and neyen. a@1400-s0 A/ex- 
ander 4810 Pus drafe pai furth..a negen daies even. 

B. c1205 Lay. 26603 To ban wuden prungen nize busende. 
ar22g Aucr. R. 328 Pis beod nu nie reisuns. 1297 R. 
Grouc. (Rolls) 3862 Wifinnea nye 3eral pis was ydo. a 1400 
Octonian 536 The wynd gan blowe swyde schylle Neyghe 
dayes. ¢ 1400 Chron. ®. Glouc. (Rolls) 5413 (MS. a), Inbe 
3er of grace ny3e hundred 3er & on. 

y. 13..Cursor Al. 1237 (Gott.), Adam had passid nien 
hundred jer. ¢ 1400 /64. 28892 (Cott. Galba), Er pare nyen 
pointes to se. 

6. a 1300 Cursor Al. 23265 And qui bar es baa paines nene, 
here nu pe skil. 13.. /éid. 18632 (Gott.), His lijf was in pis 
werld here Neine hundreth and thritti 3ere. ¢1g00 Destr. 
Troy 2638 My fader was..of fele yeres,—To the nowmber of 
nene skowre. 1483 Cath, Angl. 251/2 Neen tymes; novies. 

€. 21300 Cursor Al. 1453 Nine hundret yeir and seuen. 
¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 1377 Nyne sype he 
3ede aboute, & kiste pe auter. 1377 Lanaot. P. 72. B. xvi 
58 Feith. .nolde nou3t neighen hym by nynelondes lengthe. 
61440 Promp. Parv. 357/1 Nyne Hundryd, novaginti. 
c1475 Rauf Coilyar 961 Sic tythingis come to the King 
within thay nynenicht. 1535 Coverpate Devt, ili. 11 His 
yron bed is here.., nyne cubites longe. 1593 SHAKs. 3 
flen. VI, 1. i. 112 When I was crown’d, I was but nine 
moneths old. 1606 G. Wfoopcocke] //ist. Justine xi. 46 Of 
Alexanders host, were slaine nine footemen. 1667 Duciuess 
Newceastce Life Dk, of N. (1886) 11.86 He was now able 
..to buy a coach and nine horses. 1727-38 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. s.v. Ombre, In ombre by three, nine cards are dealt 
toeach party. /6i/., If the ombre win all the nine tricks. 
1819 Sueciey Peter Bell 3rd v1. xv, 1 looked on them nine 
several days, And then I saw that they were bad. 1885 
New Bk. Sports 106 In the skittles of our fathers, nine 
pins were used, but of different value. 
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+ b. Forming a compound ordinal number. Oés. 
c1r0o O. E. Chron. (MS. D.) an. 1052 Pet wes on pam 
nigon & prittigedan zeare. ¢ 1380 Wycwir IVs. (1880) 160 
pe neyne & twentipe {default}. c1380 — Last Age Ch. 
(1840) 24 Pe seuynty and nyne chapitre. 1579 Fu.Ke 
Heskins's Parl. 4gt ‘Uhe uine and fourtieth Chapter con- 
tinueth the same exposition. 


2. With ellipse of sb., which may usually be 


supplied from the context. 

¢ 950 Lindisf Goss. Luke xvii. 17 Ahne teno zgeclensad 
woeron & da nizona {A «shzv. nione) huer sint. c 1205 Lay. 
26502 Sone heoin after wentden iwepnede kempen, Per sixe 
ber seouene, pe: ahte ber nizene. 13.. A. Adis 2422 So 
Alisaundre, among heore men. Sleth doun ryght by nyne 
and ten. ¢ 1380 Wyctur Sev. Sel. Wks. I. 34 Where ben 
Ober nyne? crg00 Laud Troy Bk. 4500 Thei turned 
a3eyn on ther fomen And sclow hem doun by nyneand ten. 
61470 Gol. & Gaw. 227 Of tbe nobillest be-name, noumerit 
ofnyne. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 146b, All the 
counseyles of our lorde Jesu Chryst may be reduced 10 
thesenyne, 1590 SPENSER FQ. 1 Introd. 11, Helpe then, O 
holy virgin !chiete of nyne. 1611 SHaks. MVint. 7. it. it. 
183 Fancies 100 weake for Boyes, too greene and idle For 
Girles of Nine. 1726 Swirr Gulliver 1. viii, 1 .. fastened 
them..to nine of the Vessels which attended me, 1790 
Mrs. WHEELER JVestuedd, Dial (1821) 65 Thear wor neen 
on us set off frae this side. 1828 Scotr F. 37. Perth xxxiv, 
Thus Eachin stood in the centre of nine of the strongest 
men of his band. 1868 Chamébers's Encycl. X. 172/1 The 
same {holds} at long whist with players who are at nine. 

b. esp. of the hour of the day, as nznxe o'clock, 
etc. Also used with ref. to the horizontal position 
of the hour-hand of a clock at that time. 

1548 Exvor, Nonariz meretrices, commune harlottes, 
whyche vsed at ix. \Coofer nyne) of the clocke .. to open 
theyr houses. 1592 SHaks. Row. & Ful. 1. i. 167 But new 
strooke nine. 1598 —Aerry W111. v. 47 Come to her betweene 
eightand nine. 1693 PAzd. Trans. XV11. 673 Sometinies the 
Courses, Seams or Rakes. .lie at Nine a Clock.and sometimes 
are perpendicular, which they call.. Twelve a Clock. 1765 
Ann. Reg. 1. 135 About nine at night an extraordinary 
phanomenon was seen. 1042 Borrow Sidle tn Spain vii, | 
started at nize next morning. 1861 Pattison &ss. (1889) I. 
47 The gates were closed at nine o'clock. 

attrib, 1894 Timesi7 July 8/1 To use a rifleman's expres- 
sion, it was a ‘g o'clock’ wind...It blew from the left side 
of the rifleman. , 

ce. The Nine, the nine Muses. 

c 1600 SHaks. Sonn. xxxviil, Be thou the tenth Muse, ten 
tines more in worth Than those old nine which rhymers invo- 
cate. 1638 Liste Edfricon O.4 N. Test. (ed. 2) Vo Prince, 
Yee Nine that leaue twi-pointed Pernas hill.. Into my soule 
your honie-dew distill. 1693 Drypen /erséxs (1697) 401, | 
..claim no part in all the Mighty Nine. 1708 Pope Ode S¢. 
Cecilia 1 Descend, ye Nine! descend and sing. 19781 
Cowrer Jadble-7. 184 Nor would the Nine consent the 
sacred tide Should purl amidst the traffic of Cheapside. 
1887 Bowen Virgil Ec. 1x. 32 For I, througb grace of the 
Nine, Poetamalso, 

3. In special applications. 

See also Car 56.113 b, OnveR sé. 5, WorTHy 5é., etc. 

a. In references to the time (77e days or 
nights) during which anovelty is proverbially said 


to attract attention. (Cf. 4b.) 

€1374 CHaucer 7roylus iv. 588 Ek wonder last but nine 
nyght nevere in towne. 1546 J. Heywoop Pow, (1867) go 
This wonder lasted nine daies. 1579 Lyty Exphnes (Arb.) 
205 The greatest wonder lasteth but uine daies. 1600 SHaks. 
a. VOL, 11,11. 180, | was seuen of the nine daies out of the 
wonder, before you came. 1606 Be. Hatt Jedit. & Vows 
11. § 18. 41 So those things..shall be wonders to me; and 
that not for nine dayes, but for ever. 

th. Mine ways (at thrice’, asquint, askew. 

1542 Upatt tr. Zrasm. A poph. (1877) 203 Squyntyied he 
was, and looked nyne wayes. 1649 G. Daniet /rinarch., 
Rich. [7,326 Passion flyes Squinting, and, as wee say, Nine 
wayes at Thrice. 2 

ce. Aine times (etc.) owt of cen, in the great 
majority of cases, as a rule. 

1809 Matin Gil Blas 1. v. ? 7 They..nine times out of 
ten flogged me for nothing. a@1845 Hoop 7he Run-over, 
It would have been a quietus for nine men out of ten. 1879 
Mrs. A. E. James Ind, Househ. Managem. 43 In nine cases 
out of ten you will not find your confidence misplaced. 

A. Avne points: (see Possession). 

1880 Mrs. Lyx» Linton Rebel of Family ix,‘ You have it 
in your possession still. ‘My nine points? Rather shaky 
ones, I fear.’ : 

4. Combined with sbs., forming attributive com- 
pounds, as aize-frel, -foot, -hole, -hour, -inch, 
-knol, -mile, -pound, -share, -shillings ; also aine- 
year-olc sb. and adj. 

1828 P.Cunnincuam WN. S. Wades (ed. 3) Il. 299 A *nine-feet 
promenade is amply sufficient. 1897 P. Warunc Yates Old 
Regine 81 ‘he *nine-foot chain before mentioned. 1894 
Westm. Gaz.17 Nov. 7/1 A *nine-hole course has been laid 
out at Gavarnie. 1897 Daily News 13 July 8/5 A *nine-hour 
day is not so long as to be exhausting toa man. 1765 Azz. 
Reg. 1. 103 All narrow wheels are to pay one-half toll more 
than the *nine-inch wheels. 1819 Suettey Peter Bell 3rd 
vi. xx, High trotting over nine-inch bridges. 1853 R. S. 
Hawker Is. (1893) 28 Vhere’s a *nine-knot breeze above. 
1780 New Newgate Cal, V. 139 Near the *nine-mile stone 
on the Hounsloweroad. 1822-53 De Quincey Cov/jess. 
Whks. 1853 I. 131 An easy nine-mile walk. 1711 Loud. Gaz 
No. 4906/2, I had two * Nine pound Shots through my Fore- 
mast. 1893 J. Watson Conf Poacher 63 She failed to 
jump a stone fence, with a nine-pound hare in her mouth. 
1837 Penny Cyctl. 1X. 96/1 The *nine-share plough, or 
scarifier, has been found very useful in the light soils. 1683 
Tryon Way to //ealth 340 Let your Drink at Meals be no 
stronger than “nine shillings Beer. 1828 Moir Alausic 
Wauch xi. 98 We..read away like *nine-year-aulds. 1853 
Miss Yonck Heiz of Redclyffe xxxix, A long, thin, nine- 
year old child. 
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NINE. 


b. Nine days’ wonder, etc., applied to an event 


or thing of temporary interest. (Cf. 3 a.) 

1594 Spanish Trag. v. in Hazl. Dodsley V. 97 Which as 
a nine-days’ wonder, being o’erblown. 1602 /fowa Aun, 
ete. 1V. ii. in Old Eng. Drant. (1824) 75 Her timeless death 
I, but a nine day's talk. 1625 Massincer New Way wv. ii, 
‘Vhat were but nine days’ wonder. 1764 CHurciui. Ghost 
it. 547 He would be found..A nine days’ wonder at the 
most. 1818 Byron Fuan 1, clxxxvili, The nine days’ 
wonder which was brougnt to light. 1861 Hucues Ton 
Brown at Oxf. x\it, His escape on the night of the riot had 
been a nine-days’ wonder. — 

5. In parasynthetic adjs., as n/e-circled,-cornered, 
jotnted, -lived, -stringed, -tailed, -voiced. 

1851 C. L. Smita tr. Zasso xvin. xlviii, Its grand *nine- 
circled stream opaque. 1809 W. Irvinc Kuicke 6d. 1. iii, 
Some dozen huge, misshapen, *nine-cornered Dutch oaths. 
1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 84/2 The antennz. are *nine-jointed. 
1600 S, Nicotson Aco/astus (1876) 46 Loue is *nine-liu'd ; 
kill him ne're so much, ‘he Wanton Boy reuiueth witha 
tutch. @1649 Deusm. or Hawtn. Poews Wks. (1711) 2/2 
By the soft Touches of the *Nine-string’d Heaven. 1786 
Burns Ordination xi, Hark, how the *nine-tail’d cat she 
plays! 1585 Jas. I £ss. /oesie (Arb.) 25 Iler *nynevoced 
mouth resembled intosound The daunce harmonious making 
heauen resound. 4 

b. In parasynthetic sbs., as s277e-pounder. 

1747 B. Ropins Prog. incr. Strength Navy 8 Very lately 
the Six Pounders in some of the smaller Ships have been 
changed for Nine Pounders. 1834-47 J. S. Macautay Field 
Fortif, (1851) 18 Supp&sing them to be armed with nine- 
pounders. 1876 Bancrort Aust. U.S. VI. xli, 242 Jones 
could use only three nine-pounders. 

6. In special combs. (attrib. or absolute), as 
nine-bark (spice or syringa), an American 
shrub, Spiraea opulifolia, having many layers of 
loose bark ; nine-days disease (see quot); +nine- 
double, ninefold; nine-men’s morris: ste 
Morris; nine-pegs, ninepins; nine-point(s) 
circle (see quot. 1865); + nine-worthiness, 
valour like that of the nine worthies, 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 576 Plum trees, *nine bark 
spice, and leather wood bushes. 1847 Dartincton Amer. 
Weeds (1860) 120 A very showy ornamental species... Some- 
times called ‘ Nine-Bark Syringa*. 1859 Baxtietr Dict. 
Amer. (ed. 2), Nine-bark, a low shrub found in Maine, 
Canada [etc.]. Its old bark is loose, and separates in 
thin layers. 1799 UNvERwooD Diseases Children (ed. 4) 1. 
159 A disorder, whose attack being within the first nine days 
after birth, has been denominated the *nine-days disease. 
1598 Frorio, Monoplo, nine-fold, *nine double. 1675 
Corton Burlesque upon B. 56 Playing at * Nine peges with 
such hear That mighty Jupiter did sweat. 1883 Nature 
XXVIL. 607 In place of the well known * *nine-point’ circle 
..would not ‘ mid-point’ circle be equally expressive? 1865 
Branpe & Cox Dict. Sci., etc. 1. 461 Vhe circle which passes 
through the middle points of the sides of a triangle is 
referred to by Continental writers as ‘the *nine-points 
circle. 1663 Butter Ad. 1. ii, 113 The Foe, for dread Of 
your *Nine-Worthiness, is fled. 

B. sé. 1. The abstract number nine; the 


figure or symbol representing this. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xix. cxxii. (1495) 922 One 
addyd or putte to eyghte makyth the nombre of nyne. 
a14g00 in Halliwell Rara Afathem, 31 The figure of nyne 
thai bath this schape 9. 1588 Suaxs. Z. LZ. L. v. ii. 488 
Three tines thrice is nine. 1611 FLorio, Nonarie, of nine. 
1798 Hutton Course Math, I. 10 Add the figures..and find 
how many nines are contained in their sum.—Reject those 
nines, and set down the remainder. 1870 SonNENSCHEIN & 
Nessirt Set. & Art Arvith. 1. xi. 132 Any number is an 
exact number of nines+the sum of its digits. 

2. a. Cards. A card marked with nine pips. 


Nine of diamonds : see CURSE sb. 4c. 

1599 Minsueu Percivals Sp. Dict. s.v. Malilla,a carde 
picked out and agreed vpon,..that he that hath him may make 
him king, queene, knaue, ace, 1en, nine, &c. 1680 Cotton 
Compl. Gamester (ed. 2) 77 Suppose you have in your band 
a Nine andtwo Sixes. 1727-38 CHambers Cyc/.s.v. Ombre, 
‘Ihe whole ombre pack being only 40, by reason the eights, 
nines, and tens, are thrown aside. 1868 Chamibers's Encycl. 
X. 173 Dropping the nine, and holding queen and knave. 

b. A set of nine persons, players, etc. 

a1860 Avs. SmitH Aled. Stud. (1861) 69 A student..assures 
him that..the examiners never pluck two nines running. 
1860 CampseLL fades IW. Highlands (1892) I11. 375 He 
could kill nine nines backwards with his sword. 1871 
Cuttne Stud, Life at Amherst 113 In 1866, the College 
Ball Club.. played against the ‘ Nine’ of Brown University. 

3. a. A shoe, or foot, of the ninth size. 

1599 MinsHeu Percival’s Sp.Gram.81 The..size of shooes, 
as nines, tens, Kc. 1607 Tourneur Kev? Trag. v. i, 
Courtiers haue feete a’ th’ nines & tongues a’ th* iwellues, 


b. A thing or person marked or distinguished by 


the number nine. 

1888 H. Morten Hospital Life 30 Voices repeat the fact 
..that ‘Nine’ is going to be sent away for a change, 

4. Long nine; a. A nine-pounder gun, 

1799 Hull Advertiser 19 Oct. 2/4 Corvette..of thirty-two 
guns, twenty-four long nines. 1836 Marrvat Jlidsh. Easy 
xxxvill, A couple of long brass nines. 1883 STEVENSON 
Treas. [s/. xvii, We had entirely forgotten the long nine. 

b. U.S. A kind of cigar. 

1837 HawtHorne 7wice-fold T, (1849) vi. 59 The pedler 
..having sold him many a bunch of long nines, and a great 
deal of pig-tail, lady’s twist, and fig tobacco. 1858 O. W. 
Hoimes Aut. Breakf-t. ii. (1855) 51 Stable-boys smoking 
long-nines. . és ; 

5. Atue fotnt two, a gun having a calibre of 
9-2 inches. , 

1898 Kipuinc in J/orning Post 10 Nov. 5/2 You'd need a 
nine point two to do that properly. 

6. ta. Upon the pines, ?at once. Obs. rare a 


NINE-EYED. 


c1560 A. Scott Poems (S.T.S.)iv. 92 The moir degest and 
grave, I’be grydiar to grip it; The nycest to ressave, Vpon 
the nynis will nip it. 

b. (Up) fo the nines (rarely nine), to per- 
fection, to the highest degree or point. 

1787 Burns Answ. to Verses v, "wad please me to the 
nine. a@ 1793 — Past. Poetry vii, Thou paints auld Nature 
to the nines, 1821 Gatt Ayrsh. Levatees xxv, He's such 
a funny man, and touches off the Londoners to the nines ! 
1836 HsLisuRTON Clocknt. (1862) 61 Praisin a man's farm 
to the nines. 1863 Reape //ard Cash 1. 203 Being clad in 
snowy cotton and japanned to the nine. 1876 ‘1. Harpy 
Ethelberta (1890) 3 When she’s dressed up to the nines for 
some grand party. 

Nine-eyed (nai'naid), a. Ilaving nine eyes. 

41. As an opprobrious epithet. Obs. rare. 

194 Ecuarn Plantus Pref. Az, I'll fetch ye out..for a 
damnable, ‘prying, nine-ey'd Witch. 1703 Farquuar 
Juconstant u.ii, You son of a nine-eyed whore, d’ye come 
to abuse me? 

2. Nine-eyed cel, the lamprey. Sc. 

1810 Neitt List Fishes 30 (Jam.), Lesser Lamprey...The 
popular name Nine-eyed-eel arises from the spiracles being 
takenforeyes. 1838 Jounstos in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 1. 
vi. 176 Sea-Lamprey. The Nine-eyed [el. 

So Nine-eyes. dia/. a. The lamprey. b. The 
butterfish (Guznellus vulgaris). 

Cf. MDu. neghenoghe (Du. negenoog), MLG. negenoge 
(hence Da. uegendie, Sw. nejondga), OHG. ufunonga(MHG. 
-ouge, G. ncuuange), 

(a) 1841 HartsHorne Salop. Ant. 517 Nine-eyes, the 
Ammocztes branchialis of Naturalists, so called from 
having a number of spiracles on each side, or branchial 
orifices in a lateral groove. 1889-4 [see NINE-HOLES 3}. 
1896 tr. Boas’ Text Bh. Zool. 382 Vhe Nine-eyes or Lam- 
preys..have a circular sucking mouth with horny teeth. 

(6) 1863 Coucn Brit. Fishes V1. 236 Gutterfish. Swordick, 
Gunnel, Nine eyes. 1879 Satcuett. Gloss. Fish Names 5 
Blexnius enunelius, Butter-fish.., Nine-eyes. 

Ninefold (nai-nfould), 2. sé, and adv. [f. 
NINE+-FOLD. Cf. MDu. zeghenvont (Du. negen- 
voud), MLG. negenvalt, MHG. niunvalt.] 

A, adj. 1. Nine times as great or numerous. 

€ 1000 AELFRICc Gram. xlix. (Z.) 285 Nouenarius nizonfeald. 
1557 Recorve !Vhelsi. Bij, Voncupla. gtor: 18 to 2.. 
Ninefolde. 1598 Fi.oxio, Nonoplo, nine-fold, nine double. 
1817 SHeccey A'ev. Jslam vi. xxi. 7 On all beside It turns 
with ninefold rage. «1845 Hoop The United Family xxii, 
A ninefold woe remains behind. 1892 /%«// Mall G. 10 
June 2/1 A ninefold fine should be exacted. 

2. Consisting of nine folds or parts. 

esb. in f/.): Nine in number. 

1594 GREENE & Lonce Looking Gi. G.’s Wks. (Reldg.) 1209/2 
Thy wickedness hath..pierced through nine-fold orbs of 
heaven. 1598 Svtvester Vx Bartas u. i. ut. furies 269 
‘Th’ ever-shaking nine-fold steely bars Of Stygian Bridge. 
1629 Mitton //ytn Natiz, sili, With your ninefold har- 
mony Make up full consort to th’ Angelike symphony. 1667 
—P.L. 1. 436 Vhis huge convex of Fire..iminures us 
round Ninefold. 1807 Crasue /’ar. Keg. 1.93 Who simple 
truth with nine-fold reayons back. 1843 CariyvLe /’ast & 
Lr. (1858) 102 The ninefold Stygian Marshes. 1854 Wint- 
TIER 70 Chas, Sumner q He, for whom the ninefold Muses 
sang. 1896 Kirtinc Sezen Seas, Song of the English, 
Draw now the threefold knot firm on the ninefold bands. 

Conb. ¢1sg90 Greene fr. Uacon xv, When every char- 
mer with his magic spell Calls us from nine-fold trenched 
Phlegethon. 

B. sé. +1. An amount nine times as great. 

1602 FucBeckE Pandects 80 If a thing of good value be 
taken awaie, they must render the nine-folde. 

2. Anattendant set of nine. 

1605 SHAKS. Lear it, iv. 126 He met the Night-Mare, and 
her nine-fold. 1814 Scott //’az. xiii, On Hallow-Mass Eve 
the Night-Hag will ride, And all her nine-fold sweeping 
on by her side. 

C. adv. To nine times the number. 

1849 Macaucay //ist, Fug. iii, 1. 286 [In Lancashire the 
number of inhabitants appears to have increased nine-fold. 

Nine-holes. 

1. a. A game in which the players endeavour to 
roll small balls into nine holes made in the ground, 
each hole having a separate scoring value. b. A 
similar game played with a board having nine holes 
or arches. 

For a detailed account of the games see Strutt Sports 
Past. (1801) 204-5 and the /iug. Dial. Dict. 

1573 -Vew Custont 1. i. in Hazl. Dodsicy UI. 9 Playing at 
quons or nine-holes, or shooting at butts. 1589 3REENE 
Menaphon (Arb.) 56, Boies, that fell vpon one of tbeir fel- 
lowes, and beate him most cruelly for playing false playe at 
nine holes. 1612 Drayton /oly-old. xiv. 22 The vnhappy 
wags, which let their Cattell stray, At Nine-holes on the 
heath whilst they together play. 1648 Herrick Hesfer., 
Upou Raspe, Raspe plays at nine-holes; and t’is known he 
Rets Many a teaster by his game, and bets. 1751 R. Pattock 
P. Wilkins x\v, One [game] like our bowls on a bowling- 
green, and at one somewhat like nine-holes. 1801 StruTT 
SPorts & Past. 1. vii. 205, | have formerly seen a pastime 
practised by School-boys, called nine-holes. 1854 Miss 
Baker Northampt, Gloss., Nine-holes, or Trunks. 

attrib, 1593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super.731n time he may 
haply learne to play at nine hole nidgets. 1688 Hotme 
Armoury vw. xvi. (Roxb.) 67/2 He beareth sable, a 9 Hole 
Board or, edged and linned of the first. 


2. Sc. ‘That piece of beef that is cut ont im- 
mediately below the brisket or breast, denominated 
from the vacancies left by the ribs’ (Jam. 1828). 

1842 J. Aiton Domest. Ecoit. (1857) 98 For boiling pieces 
of beef, the runner, the nineholes, and the breast are the 


best. 1844 SterHexs Bk. Farm 11. 169 ‘The nineholes.. 
Consists of layers of fat and lean without any bone. 


Also (with 


155 
3. The lamprey. 


“a 1825 Foray Foc. E. Anglia, Nine-holes, a fish of tbe 
lamprey kind, not uncommon in our Fen ditches. 1880-4 
Day Fishes Gt. Brit. 11. 360 Lampern, .. nine-eyes, nine- 
holes, the eye and nasal orifice appear to be here counted. 

Nine-killer. [A transl. of Du. negendooder 
or G. weuntodter.| The butcher bird or shrike 
(Lanius excubitor or L. borealis). 

[1678 Ray Willughby's Ornith.87 In other parts of Germany 

it is called Neghen-doer, that is, Nine-killer.] 1801 Vas, 
His‘. in Ann, Reg. 442/2 Why is this bird of prey called the 
Nine-killer? 1808 A. Witsos Aaner. Ornith, 1. 77 Mr. 
Heckewelder..appears..to have been unacquainted that 
grasshoppers were, in fact, the favorite food of this Nine- 
killer, 1859 BarttettT Dict. Amer. (ed. 2), Nine-killer, the 
popular name of the Northern Butcher-bird. 1866 Jam, Her. 
g1x The bird called a nine-killer is an arithmetician. 

So + Nine-murder(er. Ods. [LG. negen-, G. 
neunmorder.] : 

1544 Lurner Acium Precip. 15b, Tyrannus, a nyn mur- 
der, 1565 Coorer Thesaurus s. v. Molliceps, a birde of bodie 
no bigger then a thrush., ,Some thinke a shrike or nyn mur- 
der. 1598 Frorio, Regéscola,a kind of lanaret hawke called 
a shreeke or nine mnrtherer. 1611 Coicr., Pond, .. the 
Nininurder, a yellowish bird, and the smallest of birds, 

Ninepence (nai npéns). ; 

1. The sum of nine pence. Also in phrases, esp. 
as neal, etc., aS minepence. 

To bring a noble to ninepence: see Nose sé. 

1606 Proclam, in Ruding Cotnage (1840) I. 364 The said 
Harp Shillings should have..the name and value only of 
twelve Pence Irish,.. being in true valne no more than nine 
Pence English. 1607 Dekker & Weester Sir Thos. lt yatt 
W.’'s Wks. (Rtldg.) 197/2 Henceforth the Harpers for his 
sake, shall stand But for plain ninepence throughout all the 
land. a1704 T. Brown tr. iucas Syloins Lett. Ixxxii. 
Wks. (1709) III. 11. 80 The Devil and nine Pence go with 
her, that’s Money and Company. 1857 Slackw. lag. 
LXXXI. 397 If I didn’t see him whip a picture out of Is 
frame, as neat as ninepence. 1865 Dickens J/ut. Fr. 1, ix, 
As grand as ninepence. 188% in Lanc. Gloss. s.v. Hond- 
runnin, He'd feight the whole lot on ‘em,..as easy as nine- 
pence. 1890'R. Botprewoop' Col, Reforiner (1891) 106, 
I thought I was as right as ninepence. 

2. A coin of the value of nine pence. <A7Zmzdle 
ninepence: see NIMBLE a. 3d. 

In former English use applied to the Irish shilling, which 
passed current for ninepence (see quots. 1606-7 above), In 
the United States a name for the Spanish real. 

1663 Butver Hud.1. 1. 487 Like Commeudation Nine-pence 
crookt With—To and from my Love—it lookt. 1679 A.vec. 
Bury 6 Vhey had an Art to inake a Nine-pence or Groat 
just new made, look as if it had been Coined these hundred 
rears, 1706 Lond. Gaz. No. 4234/5 Several old Nine- 
Pences and old Shillings, and many Milled Pence, 1722 
De For Col. Jack (1840) 46 With ninepences, and fourpence- 
halfpennies,..Scotch and frish coin, 1812 Byron alte 
xiii. ote, A new ninepence—a creditable coin now forth- 
coming, worth a pound, in paper, at the fairest calculation. 
1860 O. W. Hotmes Poet Break/-t. iii, Give me two 
fo’pencehappenies for a ninepence. 

Ninepenny (nainpéni), sd. and a, 

A. si. A coin equal in valtte to nine pennies. 

1830 Scott Detmonol. iv. 138, 1 have several pieces to 
show, consisting of ninepennies, thirteen-pence-halfpennies. 

B. adj. 1. Valued at or costing ninepence. 

1894 Outing XXIV. 371/1 At Wreabam I passed the night 
in a nine-penny room. 1898 I estm. Gaz. 16 Feb. 3/1 A 
customer enters his shop and asks for ninepenny butter. 

2. Ninepenny marl=Nine men’s morris. 

1826 Hone £izcry-cday Bh, 11. 983 There is an ancient 
game, played by the ‘shepherds of Salisbury Plain,’, .called 
© Ninepenny Marl’. 

Ninepins (noi'npinz), sd. p/, [Pin 54.1 8.] 

1. A game in which nine ‘pins’ are set up to be 
knocked down by a ball or bowl thrown at them. 

1580 Hontyeann />eas. Fr. Toug, Quilles, as iontr aux 
guilles, to play at nine pins. 1610 Beaum. & Fi. Scorn. 
Lady w.i, Thy dry bones can reach at nothing now, but 
gords or nine-pinnes. 1647 Peacnam IWVorth ofa Penny 31 
‘bhe most ordinary recreations of the Countrey are football, 
skales or nine pins, shooting at butts [etc.]. 1663 Perys 
Diary 27 May, Afterwards to nine-pins, Creed and I playing 
against my Lord and Cooke. 1712 ArsutiuNxoT John Bull 
1. iv, You Sot,..yon speud your Time at Billiards, Ninepins, 
or Puppet-shows, 1774 Westin. Mag. I. 315 Swains ap- 
peared in fancy dresses, amusing themselves at the game of 
Ninepins. 18a9 Cartvte Afise, (1857) IL. 4 <A little boy was 
playing nine-pins on the streets of Mentz. 1856 ‘Stonr- 
nence’ Arit, Rural Sports 511 Skittles, nine pins, and 
Dutch pins, are modifications of the same game. 

2. ‘Vhe pins with which this game is played; 
also in szng. of one of these. 

1664 Butter Hud. u. i, 488 As when Merchants break, 
o’erthrown Like Nine-pins, they strike others down. 169% 

. Witson Belphegor w.iv, "Tis a wonder, no more follow 

im: for itis often with Merchants, as Nine-Pins. 1697 
Dameter } oy. (1699) 165 Soine of these Trees .. heing big- 
bellied like Nine-pins. 1794 {see 3]. 1807 Crasne Par. 
Reg. t. 661 The bowl that beats the greater number down 
Of tottering nine-pins. 1819 Scorr /vanhoe xli, When his 
holiness rolled on the green like a king of the nine-pins. 
1864 G. Muscrave Jen Days in Fr. Parsonage 11. iii, 108 
Little urchins..tumbled about like ninepins. 

b. Humorously applied to a child. 

1862 Mrs. H. Woop Channings II. xix. 289 Little ninepins, 

would you like to get three-pence? 


3. altrtb, and Comb., as nincpin alley, yard; 
ninepin high, -ltke adjs.; ninepin bloek, A@u/. 
a block so called from its shape. 

21756 Wacrote Le/t. to Bentley Aug., The bowling-green 


contains no less than four obelisks, as look like a 
Brobdignag *nine-pin-ally. 1758 Jounson /dler No. 28. P 4 


! 


NINETEENTH. 


An alehouse.., with a ninepin alley. 1794 Rigging & Sea- 
manship 136 *Nine-pin-blocks. Vhe shells .. resemble the 
shape of a nine-pin. ..‘They are used to lead the running 
ropes in a horizontal direction. 1841 Dana Seaman's Alan. 
116 Ninepin Block, a block in the form of a ninepin, used 
for a fair leader in the rail, 1710 Brit, Apollo No. roo. 2/2 
Little dirty Brats scarce *Nine-pin high. 1704 Phil. Trans, 
XXV. 1547 The *Nine-pin like Particles. 1709 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 4525/3 Bowling-Greens, and *Nine-pin Yards. 

Niner (neitne1). rare. [-ER!.] A criminal 
who is sentenced to imprisonment tor nine years. 

1897 Warunc Vales Old Regine 219 Pedder was a 
‘sevener’, Blake was a ‘niner’. 

Ni-nesonie, s. and a. [f. Ninz a.+-some.] 
a. sé. A set of nine. b. adj. Consisting of nine. 

?a1400 Morte Arth. 523 Thy nedes..1 notifiede my- 
selfene, Be-fore pat noble of name and neynesome of kynges, 
1887 Service Life Dr. Duguid 224 She had an auchtsome 
or a ninesome family. 

Nineted (noi-ntéd), a. dial. [var. of Nointep.] 
Wicked, incorrigible, 

a 1809 J. Parmer Like Master (1811) I. ii. 19g So prone to 
mischief, that his supposed aunt declared, ‘it was beyond 
her tomanagehim—he was a ninetedone’. 1841 HarTsHorNe 
Salop, Ant. 517 ‘A nineted youth’, a youngster who is 
wicked and wilful. 

Nineteen (nointZ'n, naintzn), a. (and sé.) 
Forms: a. 1 nihgon-, nizgontyne, 3 nijen-, 
nien-, 3-4 nejen-, § nyentene. £8. 3 nintene, 
4 nynten, ninetene, nenteyn, 4, 6 nyn(e)tene, 
6 nyne-, 7 nineteene, 7- nineteen. [OF. 
nizontyne = O¥ ris. niogentena, niugenten, OS. 
nigen-, michentein, MDu. and Du. negenlren, 
OHG,. utunsehan, -2é1 (MIG. atunzehen, G. 
neunsehn), ON, ultjan (Sw. nition, Da, mitlen): 
see NinE and TEN.] ‘The cardinal number com- 
posed of ten and nine, represented by 19 or xix. 

1. In concord with sb. expressed. 

a, a 1000 Afencloginum 71 Embe nihgontyne niht pzs be 
Easter monad to us peed ¢ 1055 Byrhtferth's Handboc in 
Anglia VIL. 300 He yrnd nigontyne gear eall swa se oder. 
61380 Sir Feruimh. 2699 Kyng heruer of Goran he vitailes 
hadde y-sent.. Be nezentene vitaillers. 

B. €1330 R. Brunner Chrow, Wace (Rolls) 14824 Mayster 
Edmond seis,.. Pat pe Engle hadde nynetene sones. ¢1375 
Sc. Leg. Saints xxii. (Laurence) 220 He baptist is pene, & 
of his nynten best men. 1603 Suns. Afeas. for M. 1. 11.172 
So long, that nineteene Zodiacks haue gone round. 1632 
LituGow (f2t/c) The Totall Discourse of the rare Adventures 
..of long nineteen yeares Tiavayles from Scotland. 1770 
Berxe Pres. Discout. Wks. It. 310 It was not untill he 
had reigned nineteen years, 1861 Mut Usilit, ii. 22 
Happiness is done without involuntarily by nineteen- 
twentieths of mankind. 1892 FE. Reeves J/omeward 
Bound 277 Vhe nineteen doors facing the court of oranges. 

Comb, 1897 Hest. Gaz. 13 Dec, 9/2 Nineteen-day 
accounts on the Stock Eachange are proverbially wearisome 
affairs. 


2. With ellipsis of sb., which may usually be 


supplied from context. 

¢ 1205 Lay. 1850 Pa nizentene [c 1275 nezentene) heo slowen, 
1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 10646 ‘Tuelf hundered as in 3er of 
grace & nintene, ich vnderstonde. ¢ 1385 Cuaucer L1G. 
Prol. 186, 1 saw cominge of ladyes nyntene. 1426 Lyoc. 
De Guit. Pilgr. 17730, I selle the wyke, I selle the day,.. 
Somtyme hy twelue and by thryttene, By twenty ek, and 
by nyntene. a1gso WriotHestey Chon, (Camden) I. 45 
Which were nyneteene in number. If 


r6r11 SHaks. Wint. 7. 
in. iii, 65 Would any but these boylde-braines of nineteene 
and two and twenty hunt this weather? 1799 Unperwoop 
Diseases Childicn (ed. 4) 1. 121 It will prove sufficiently 
nourishing for nineteen out of twenty. 1827 Pusey in 
Liddon Life 1. (1894) 42 An expression which I had used 
when nineteen, 1846 Mrs. Gore Zug, Char. (1852) 39 The 
ninetcen-and-sixpence she has netted incline her to return 
to the card-table. . 

b. Phr. 70 talk (run) nineteen to the dozen: 
to talk, or run on, at a great rate. 

1852 Reape eg IWoff. (1889) 50 He was talking nineteen 
to the dozen. 1860 Sata Baddington Peerage xii, The 
ladies’ maid’s tongue was sure to run nineteen to the dozen. 
1883 Stevenson in Louginans Alag, 11. 293 A very cheer- 
ful..gentleman..who was talking away to me, nineteen to 
the dozen, as they say. 

+3. =Nineteenth. Ods. 

¢1420 Chron. Vilod. 3090 Of Ftheldrede be nyentetene 
3ere & nomore, 1523 Lv. Breners /roiss. I. clit. 181 The 
nynetene day of February neat after. 

Nineteenth (nointinp, naintmp), 2. and sé. 
Forms: a. 1 nizonteo8a, -pe, etc., 3 nien-, nyen- 
tepe, 5 -tethe. 8. 4 nientend, 5 nyntende, 
-tenth, nintenth, 6 nynetenth, 6- nineteenth. 
[OE. zizoniéoda = OF ris. ninguitinda, MDu. 
(and Du.) negentiende, MUG. ninunzehende (G. 
neunzehnte), ON. nitjindi (Sw. nittonde, Da. 
niltende): see prec, and -rH.J] | The ordinal 
ntimeral corresponding to the cardinal NINETEEN. 

A. adj. In concord with sb. expressed, or ed/7ft. 

a. agoo O. £. Marlyrol. 24 On pone nizonteodan dxz 
bxs mondes, /dfd. g8 On pone nyzentegdan diez. ¢g00 
O. E. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 855 He ricsode nizon teobe 
healf gear. 1297 R. Grouc, (Rolls) 5116 Pe nyentepe day 
of aueryl. Jd. 8609 In be nientebe 3e1¢ of is elde. ¢ 1420 
Chron, Vilod. 3820 Of kyng Knowde be nyentethe 3ere. 

B. ¢ 1330 R. Brunner Chron. (1810) 133 In his nientend 3ere 
of hisregalte. 1382 Wycuir 2 Kings xxv. 8 Itis the nyn- 
tenthe jeer of the kyng of Babiloyne. 1447 BokENuam 
Seyntys (Roxb.) 93 Petyr the nyntende pope. 1579 FULKE 
Ieskins’ Parl 195 The nineteenth Chapter proceed eth vpon 
the same text, 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. 1792 III. 192 In 
the nineteenth century. 1824 L. Murray Zag. Gram. (ed. 5) 


NINE-TENTHS. 


I. 135 See..the notes on the nineteenth rule of Syntax. 
1836 Hoop (tt/e) Song for the Nineteenth. 1886 Morey 
Eng. Lit, (ed. 12) Pref., Former Editions..touched very 
lightly on the Literature of the Nineteenth Century. 
Comb. 1879 Temple Bar Sept. 44 Glowering at each other 
in civil nineteenth-century fashion. 
B. sé. a. A nineteenth part. b. A/us. The 


interval of two octaves and a fifth. 

1597 Mortey /xtvod. AJus. 71 A vnison, a fift,..a fifteenth, 
a nineteenth, and so forth. 1609 DouLanp Oruith. Microt. 
79 A nineteenth, which is equal to a fift, and a twelfth. 

Hence Nineteenthly adv., in the nineteenth 
place; s4, the nineteenth head of a sermon. 

1681 H. More Exp. Dan. App. 1. 304 Nineteenthly, The 
Curious may he prone to enquire why, etc. 1815 ScotT 
Paul's Lett. (1839) 287 In the Nineteenthly of an after- 
noon’s sermon, 1851 WuittieR Zo Schoolmaster 124 As 
the long nineteenthlies poured Downward from the sound- 
ing-hoard. 

Nine-tenths. Nine parts out of ten; also 
loosely used to denote nearly the whole of any 


number or amount. 

1812 Soutney Let. to J. White 16 Feb., | apprehend that 
at least nine tenths of the husiness of B. Society relates to 
foreign countries. 184z Borrow Bible in Spain xliv, Nine- 
tenths of the inhahitants had left this place. 1889 SKRINE 
Wem. Thring 102 A wretched nine-tenths of the place was 
the property of private owners. 

Nineth, obs. form of NintH. 

Ninetieth (nointiép), a. (sd) Forms: 2 
nizenteopa, 4 nyntithe, 6 nin(e)teth, 7- nine- 
tieth. [f.next+-e# -TH.] The ordinal numeral 
corresponding to the cardinal Ninety. 

az100 in Napier O. £. Glosses i. 2521 Usgue nonagena- 
rian, op pa nigenteopan. 1395 Purvey Remoustr. (1851) 
go In Decrees, in one and nyntithe distinccioun, 1548 
Exyot, Vonagesintus, ..the nineteth. 1570 Levins Jlanip, 
88/43 Ye Ninteth, xonagesimus. 1611 Fiorio, Nona- 
gesimo, the ninetieth in order. 1751 JouNson Kambler No. 
112 ?9 He..laughed ohstreperously at the ninetieth repe- 
tition of a joke. 1825 Scortin Lockhart (1839) VIII. 383 
My Aunt is now in her ninetieth year. 1877 TENNYSON 
Harold w.i, This is my ninetieth birthday ! 

ellipt. 1901 Munsey's Mag. XXV. 342/1 He leaped upon 
the parapet of his pit and cheered the Ninetieth on. 

Ninety (noiati), a. and sd. Forms: 1 nizon-, 
2 nizentiz; 3 nijen-, nijne-, 4 nene-, nineti, 
nynte, 3 nin-, 4 nen-, nyne-, 6 nynty, nyn(e)- 
tie, 7ninetie, 7-ninety. [OE. xigoutizg = OFris. 
nion-, niogen-, nogentich, MDu. and MLG. zegen- 
tich (Du. negentig), OAG. xiunsug, -zog (MHG. 
niunsec, -2ic, G. neunsig), ON. niutigiy (cel. 
niutit, Norw. nitt?, Sw. nittio): see NINE and 
TY. 

1. The cardinal number equal to nine tens, repre- 
sented by go or xc. Also with omission of sb., 
and in comb, with numbers below ten (ordinal and 
cardinal), as zzety-one, ninely-firsl, etc. 

¢1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xv. 7 Ma bonne ofer nigon_& 
nigontigum [Aatfox nigentiz) rihtwisra, ¢ 1250 Gen. 6 Ex. 
1027 3he was nizenti winter hold. 1297 R. Giouc. Chron. 
(Rolls) 9931 In be 3er of grace..Endleue hundred & ninty. 
a 1300 Cursor MW, 2699 His fader nineti and nine pat day. 
1382 Wyciir Gex. v. 9 Enos forsothe lyuede nynti 3eer. 
©1440 Promp. Parv. 357/1 Nynety, nonaginta. c¢1470 
Henry Wadlace vi. 107 Tuelff hundreth 3er, tharto nynte and 
sewyn. 1596 Dacrympce tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1.78 Sax- 
hundereth nyntie and fyue. 1611 Florio, Venagenario, of 
ninety yeeres of age. 1769 Burke Late St. Nat. Wks. II. 
118 His suhscription would he at ninety-nine per cent. dis- 
count the very first day of its opening. 1810 SouTHey 
AKehama vut.i, Nine and ninety days are fied, Nine and 
ninety steeds have bled. 1894 Sir E. Suttivan Woman 13 
In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred she 1s hetter. 

Comb. 1852 R.S. Surtees Spfonge's SP. Tour (1893) 365 
This was ninety-shilling sherry. 1855 J. R. Leircuitp 
Cornwall 188 The great ninety-inch steam-engine on the 
Consolidated Mines. 1863 Prior Pop. Names Brit. Plants 
162 .Vinety-kuot, see Knotgrass and Centinode. 

2. The nineties. a. The degrees of a_ther- 
mometer between ninety and a hundred. b. The 
years between ninety and a hundred in a particular 
century or in a person’s life. 

1883 STEVENSON Silverado Sq. 21 The thermometer..had 
already climbed among the nineties. 1894 Atheneum 10 
Feh. 176/1 Reinout is what Arthur Pendennis might have 
heen in the nineties. 1897 WarunG Zales Old Regine 207 
He was an early arrival at the island away hack in the 
"Nineties, — 

Ninevite (ni-n/vait). Also 6-7 Ninivite. fad. 
L. Minivita, f. Ninzve Nineveh: see -1TE.] An 
inhabitant of Nineveh. 

1550 Lever Sevm. (Arb.) 24 The same destruccion was 
tolde to the Sodomites, was tolde to the Niniuites. 1662 
STILLINGFL. Orig.,Sacrz u. Vi. § 11 Because the Ninivites 
might now suspect him to be no true Prophet. 19797 
Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) UX. 306/1 Jonah..was ordered to go 
and prophecy the destruction of the Ninevites. 1845 Kitto 
Cyct. Bibl, Lit. s.v. Nineveh, The Ninevites repented at 
the preaching of Jonah. 1888 Academy 7 Apr. 245/2 The 
Ninevites and the Babylonians, who spoke the same lan- 
guage, exhibit two distinct ethnical types. 

Hence Ninevitish a. 

1846 [Hore A2/fric’s Hom. W.125 The old transgres- 
sions of the Ninevitish people. 

Ningid: sce Nincum Ods. 

+ Ningle, sé. Ods. [See N 3.] =INGLE 50.2 
(Freq. in early 17th cent. plays.) 

1598-9 B. Jonson Case Altered v. ii, Sirrah ningle, thou 
art a traveller, and I honour thee... Begin, find your tongue, 
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ningle. 1602 Dexker Satirom. B 4, Horace, my sweet 
ningle, is alwayes in lahour when I come. 1622 MassinGex 
& Dekker Virg. Mart... i, Priapus..was the only ningle 
that I cared for under the moon. 1640 Brome Sfaragics 
Gard. 1. Vv, It may take your Nephew off of his Ningle, 
who hath affected him with Poetry already. 

So + Ningle v. Ols. rare —°=INGLE v. 1. 

1659 TorriANO Zanzerdére, to ningle [Fvorio, nigle] hoyes, 
or wantonly to dally with them against nature. F 

+ Ninguid, 2. Ods. rave—°. [ad. L. ningedtd- 
us, f. nénguis snow.|] (See quot.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Ningid or Ninguid, where much 
Snow is. rs 

Ninihammer, obs. form of NINNY-HAMMER, 

+ Niniversity. Os. rare. Also 7 ninne-. A 
humorous perversion of UNivErsity, after NINNY. 

¢1sg9o Greene Fy. Bacon vii, (1} will make a ship that 
shall Rote all your colleges and so carry away the niniversity 
..to the Bankside in Southwark. 1654 . Jounson Wouder- 
wrkg. Provid, 96 A \Woman that Preaches better Gospell 
then any of your hlack-coates that have heen at the Ninne- 
versity. 

Winkling, obs. form of InNKLInc. 

+Ninnery. 00s. rare—'. [f. NINN-Y + -ERY.] 
The behaviour of a ninny. 

1600 Hospit. Incurable Fooles A 4 Folly was their mother, 
Buffonerie their siste:, Ninnerie their companion. 

Ninny! (nini). Forms: 6-7, 9 ninnie, 7 
ninnee, 7-8 ninney, 7- ninny. [Of obscure 
origin: perh. an abbreviation of ¢xznocent with 
prefixed 7 (see N 3).] A simpleton; a fool. 

1593 Passionate Morrice (New Shaks. Soc.) 83, I should 
he quickly rid of a neere mishap, in being prevented of 
matching witha nice ninnie. 1609 ARMIN /tad. Taylor (1880) 
143 Not long since I discouered a nest of Ninnies in this 
great wombe the Worlde. 1621 Burton Anat, Me/.1. ii. 
Iv, iv. (1651) 149 He thought himself to he a man of most 
excellent skill (who was indeed a ninnie). 1669 Pexn Vo 
Cross ix. § 10 Being slighted of them as a Ninnee, a Fool, a 
Frantick. 1731 Fiei.pinc Mod. [Zusband Epil., When 
ev’ry ninny Might put them on and off—for half a guinea. 
1778 Miss Burxey Lvelina xxxiii, You needn't trouble 
yourself to make a ninny of me neither. 1812 H. & J. 
Smitu Re7. Addr, G. Rarnwell, The weak and incurable 
ninny. 1842 Mrs. Gore fascination 23 If my husband has 
heen ninny enough to give your fascinating marquis credit. 
1876 Geo. Exiot Dan. Der. x\viii, He would not have liked 
a wife who. .was.. aninny, unable tomake spirited answers. 

attrib,and Comé.,as ninny-mindedadj. ; + ninny- 
broth, coffee. 

1696 Poor Robin, Proguostication, How to make coffee, 
alias Ninny-broth. 1705 //udtbvas Redivivus 1. i, Their 
wounded Consciences they heal With Ninny-Broth. 1849 
E. P. Gurney in Hare Gurueys (1895) II. 268 In this little 
ninny-minded world. 

Hence Ninnyish a., characteristic of a ninny; 
foolish. 
aninny. WNitnnyship, the fact of being a ninny. 

1804 Spirit Publ. Fru/s. VU. 94 We shall never do well 
till a commission of ninnyism is grantable. 1822 Blackw. 
Wag. XII. 342 Had he heen previously heard muttering 
sulky execrations, or ninnyish innuendoes, against the King. 
1826 /éid. XX. 419 Our gorge rises at the namhy-pamby 
ninnyism, 1852 W. JerDAN A zfod/og. I. 41, I felt the ninny- 
ship of my ignorance and presumption. 

+ Ninny 2. Oés. rare—', [ad. Sp. nzito, nifta.} 
A child. 

61626 Dick of Devoush. 1. i. in Bullen O. Pt. IL 15 
Nurses still’d Their little Spanish Nynnies when they cryde 
‘Hush! The Drake comes’. 

Ninny-ha:mmer. Also 6-7 nini-, 7 ninni-. 
[app. f. Nixxyl, but the force of the second 
element is not clear.] A simpleton. 

1592 NasHE Four Lett. Confut,6o Whoreson Ninihammer, 
that wilt assault a man and haue no stronger weapons. 
1600 Hospit. Incurable Fooles A 3h, Shallow-pates and 
ninnie-hammers. 1622 RowLanps Good Mewes & ZB. 38, 1 
might haue heene a scholler, learn'd my Grainmar, But I 
haue lost all like a Ninnie-hammer. 1673 S"too hint Bayes 
3 A man ought not to talk like a ninny-hammer. 1722 
ArsutHnor John Bulli. xii, That Clod-pated, Numskull’d 
Ninny-hammer of yours. 1767 Sterne Ty. Shandy IX. 
xxv, Numskulls, doddypoles, dunderheads, ninny-hammers, 
..and other unsavoury appellations. 1812 Miss Mitrorp 
in L’Estrange Life (1870) I. 198, I will be..anything now, 
to oppose these stupid, tasteless, ninny-hammers. 1853 
Blackw. Mag. UXXIIL. 748 The predominant feature of a 
ninny-hammer is the enormous development of his self- 
conceit. 

So ¢ Ninny-whoop. Ods. rvare—. 

1653 Urquuart Radelais 1. xxxii, They think to have to 
do with a ninnie-whoop to feed you thus with cakes. 

Nintene, -tenth, -teth, obs. ff. NINETEEN, 
-TEENTH, -TIETH. 

Ninth (noainp), a. and sb. Forms: a. 1. ni- 
3(e)oda, nyz08a, 1-2 nizepe, nyzepe, 2-3 nijevse, 
(2 nih3-), 3 neozethe; 1 nioSa, 2-3 niede, 4 
nyepe, nype, nipe. f. I nizgend(e, 3 nizh- 
ennde, 4 ni(g)h-, neghend, 4 niend, nyend, 
neynd, neiuind, nend, nind, niinde, nynde. 
y. 4 neghent, neuent, neynt, neent, nente; 
Sc. 5 ninte, 5-6 nynte, 5-7 nynt, 6 nint. 6.2 
nizonSe, 3 ninpe, 4 ney(e)npe, nynethe, 4-5 
nynpe, 4-6 -the, 4-7 nynth, 6 nienth, nineth, 
6- ninth. [Various formations from the numeral 
NINE are represented here. The a-forms, OE. 
ntzoda, etc., correspond to OS. zigudo, MLG. 
negede, and are parallel with OE. seo/oda seventh, 


Ni‘unyism, behaviour characteristic of | 


NINTH. 


eahtoda eight. The B-forms correspond to OFris. 
ninugunda, -enda, OS. nigundo, MDu. and MLG. 
negende, OG. niundo, ntunio (MHG. niunde, 
niunte, G. neunte, t neunde), ON. nionde, ntundi 
(Sw. nionde, Da. niende), Goth. niunda: it is 
possible that they may be due to Scand. influence. 
The anomalous xeuznd, neuent, may be on the 
analogy of sewend, -ent, seventh. In the 5-forms 
the ordinal suffix -¢# is added to the full stem, as 
in stxth, seventh, eighth, tenth, \Vith the y-forms 
compare the obs. or dial. variants, //?, s¢x?, etc.] 

The ordinal numeral corresponding to the car- 
dinal number NINE, 

A. adj. 1. In concord with sb. expressed or 
understood. 

a, agoo O. E, Afartyrot. 9 May S On pone nygedan dg 
pas mondes bid sumeres fruma. ¢ 950 Lindis/. Gosp. Matt. 
1.3 In tal da nioda. 971 Alickd. Hom. 141 On ba nigopan 
tid bas dazes. a 1067 in Kemhle Cod. Dipl. 1V. 222 Pa 
healf nyzode hundreda socne. ¢ 1175 Lamb, Hom. 115 Pe 
nihzede unbeau is bet pe king heounrihtwis. «@ 1225 Ancr. 
#. 328 Pe niede reisun is pis. 1297 R. Grovc. (Rolls) 5406 
Pe nibe 3er of is kinedom. cx Behet 617 The Neozethe 
{law] was that Peteres Pans.. To the Pope nere not on isend. 
ax1400 Minor Poems Vernon ALS. 245 Pe Nibe [article] is 
wip-outen host: Pat in god is be holy-gost. 

B. 21066 in Kemble Cod. Dift. LV. 194/11 Da nigend half 
hundred socne. ¢ 1200 OrMIN 4488 Pe nizghennde [command- 
ment] wass sett burrh Godd. a@ 1300 Cursor J/. 26686 Pe 
nend point pou vnderstand. 1349 Hamroce Pr. Conse. 4790 
Pe neghend day, gret erthedyn sal be. ¢1357 Lay Folhs 
Catech, 232 The neynd [commandment] is, that we noght 
yerne our neghtebur house. c1g00 Rude St. Benet (Prose) 
14/21 Sain benet spekis .. of be nihend degrece o mekenes. 
¢ 1400 MaunbeEv. (Roxh.) v. 14 At be nynde moneth enda 
voice come to him. 

y. 21300 Cursor 1. 16767+59 About fe neghent oure of 
pe day. /déd. 29470 pe neuent [case] es for pin aun pruu. 
1375 Barsour Bruce xix. 527 On the nynt day, The lord 
Dowglass hass spyit a vay. c 1400 Destr. Troy Title, Neynt 
Boke. ¢1470 Gol. § Gaw. 1044 Na nane of the nynt degre 
haue noy of ny name. 1513 Doucias “éuets xii. Prol. 268 
The nynt morow of fresche temperat May. 1563 WIN3ET 
Four Scoir Thre Quest, Wks. (S.T.S.) I. 129 At the nynte 
hour of prayar. 1588 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech. 12 
Quhat expressis ye nynt artic! ? 

$ a1rzz O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 634 He rixade .ix. 
winter; man setealde him pat nigonde for pan hedenscipe be 
hi drugon fetc.]. e1290 Beket 617 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 124 
Pe Ninbe [law] was fat peteres panes. .pe pope nere nou3t 
oni-send, ¢1380 WycLir Hks. (1880) 12 Pei breken be 
neynfe maundement of god. 1390 Gower Cou/. III. 123 The | 
nynthe Signe.. Is cleped Sagittarius. 1541 CoverDALe OL 
Faith F vijh, In the nynth Chapter of Esaye. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens 89 Theophrastus in his nienth Booke. a 1650 Cra- 
SHAW Poents (1858) 174 The ninth with awful horror hark’ned 
to those groans, 1688 R. HoLmeE Armoury 1. 190/1 The 
Knights of St. Stephen.. instituted .. in honor of Pope 
Stephen the nineth. 1774 Burke Sp. Amer. Tax. Wks. IL. 
383 The words of Governour Bernard's ninth letter. 1820 
Ranken /ist. France VIII. 1. vi. 246 He should he estab- 
lished in the rank of ninth elector. 1873 Mivart £em. 
Anat. 399 The ninth nerve is called the hypoglossal. 


b. The ninth day (ofa month). 

1596 Datrympce tr. Lesiie’s Hist. Seot. vit. 147 Quhilk 
feild was strukne the nynt of Septemher. 1596 SHAKs. 
1 /ien. JV, 1. iii. 29 To meete me In Armes hy the ninth of 
the next Moneth? 1653 WaLton Auger xiii. (repr.) 246, I 
shall long for the ninth of May. «1845 Hoop (zzt/e), Ode 
for the Ninth of Novemher. 

2. Ninth fart, or + deal, one of the nine equal 
parts into which a thing may be divided. 

971 Blickt. Hom. 53 Dzle [he] peah his zlmessan forp of 

n nigeoban dzlon. ¢ 1200 .Worad Ode 342 (Trin. Coll. MS.), 

e hrode strate..pe lat be niede [v.7. nizede} dal to helle of 
manne. 1596 SHaks. 1 //ex. /V, 11. i140 Ile cauill on the 
ninth part of ahayre. 1831 CartyLe Sart. Res. 1. xi, This 
is he, whom..the world treats with contumely, as the ninth 
part ofa man! 1846 McCuttocn Ace, Brit. Enipire (1854) 
II. 309There the adherents of the Established Church do not 
exceed one ninth part of the population. 

3. Quasi-adv. In the ninth place. rave. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 292h, Nynth, they be 
mortifyed from all inwarde affeccyon & delectacyons. 

B. sé. 1.= Ninth part. 

©1275 Morat Ode 336 in O. £. Misc. 70 Peo brode stret.. 
pat lat be nyepe to helle of folke. 1557 Recorpe MWhetst. 
B iih, Sesguévona..a nineth more. 1611 Cotcr. WVeu/- 
aine, a ninth, 1802 James J/itit. Dict. s.v. Cannon, Hf 
the fissure he 1-ninth of an inch deep. 1870 SONNENSCHEIN 
& Nessitt Sci. § Art Arith.u.1 Find oneninth.. off 57.155. 
1897 GUNTHER in Miss Kingsley /V. A/rica 702 The diameter 
of he eye..is two ninths of the length of the head. 

2. A/us. The interval of an octave and a second. 

1597 Mortey /utyod. Alus.71 Phi. Which distances make 
discord..? A/a. All such as doe not make concords: as a 
second, a fourth,..a ninth. 1609 Douanp Orxith. ALicrol. 
21 Nowa Tone with a Diapason is a perfect Ninth. 1753 
Cuampers Cycl. Supp. App. s.v., When an upper part 
syncopates, the second is accented and treated as a Ninth. 
1837 Penny Cycl. VIL. 114/2 The most elegant form which 
thechord of the Ninth and Seventh assumes, 1864 Brown- 
inc Abt Vogler 93, blunt it intoa ninth. 1880 Parry in 
Grove's Dict. Jus. 11. 459 The compound intervals called 
ninths exceed the octave either hy a tone or a semitone; if 
the former the ninth is called ‘major’, if the latter it is called 
‘minor’. 

3. The ninth chapter. rave. 

1671 [R. MacWarn]) Yrue Nonconf. 244 In the Nynths of 
Ezrah, Nehemiah, and Daniel. i 

Hence Ni:nthly adv., in the ninth place; also 
as sd. with ref. to the heads of a sermon. 

“c1s3z Du Wes /uirgd. Fr. in Palsgr. 929 Nynthly, 


NIOBATE. 


nerniésmement, 1579 Furke Refut. Rastel 770 Ninthly, 
that the lay people were not forbidden. 1648 D. Jenuins 
IVks. 38 Nintbly, wee maintaine that the politick capacity 
is not to be sevred from the naturall. 168: H. More 
Expos. Dan, App. 1. 298 Ninthly, If any one will again 
object. 1874 Aupricn Prud. Palfrey x. (1885) 164 The 
poor old parson’s interminable ninthlies and finallies. 
Ninty, obs. form of NINETY. 


Niobate (naisbeit). Chen. 
-ATEL] A salt of ntobic acid. 
1845 H. Rose in Chem. Gaz. III. 36 The niohate of soda 
indeed is almost insoluble in an excess of asolution of soda. 
1849 D. Campsrtt /norg. Chem. 277 Niobates are obtained 
much in the same manner as tantalates. 1883 Ancyci. 
Brit. XVI. 426/2 Pyrrhite from..the Azores..is In orange- 
red octahedra, and is a niobate of zirconia. 
In Greek 


Niobe (naidb7). [a. Gr. NioBn.J 
legend, the name of the daughter of Tantalus, 
supposed to have been changed into stone while 
weeping for her children; hence applied to a 


woman or female comparable to her. Also fig. 

In scientific use the name has been given to certain genera 
of trilohites, molluscs, and weaver-birds, and to one of tue 
asleroids, discovered hy R. Lutber in 1861. 

1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 62 A more than second 
Niobe, bewailing her seauen fold sorrow. 1606 SHaks. Tr. 
& Cr. v. x. 19 There is a word will Priam turne to stone ; 
Make wels, and Niobes of the maides and wiues. 1625 
Dru. or Hawtn. Poems Wks. (1711) 46/1 Justice weeps 
out her Eyes, now truly Blind; To Niobe's the remnant 
Vertues turn. 1778 Foote 771 Calais 1. Wks. 1799 II. 352 
Indeed, the poor gentlewoman was a perfect Niobe. 1781 
Cowrrr Truth 174 The streaming tears Channel her cheeks 
—a Niobe appears. 1818 Byron Ch. //ar. iv. Ixxix, The 
Niohe of nations ! there she stands, Childless and crownless, 
in her voiceless woe, 1842 TVexnyson IValk, to Mail 92 
She was left alone Upon her tower, the Niobe of swine. 

Ilence Niobean (naidbian}, @., pertaining to, 
resembling that of, Niobe. 

1847 TENNYSON Princ. Vv. 352 A Niobéan daughter, one arm 
out, Appealing to the bolts of Heaven. 1857 Durrerin 
Lett. High Lat. (ed. 3) 321 Tbe last survivor of this Niobean 
family. 

Niobic ‘nsidwbik), 2. Chem. [f. Niop-1um + 
-Ic 1b.) Of or pertaining to, derived from, nto- 
bium ; esp. in sobre acid or oxide. 

1845 H. Rose in Chen. Gaz. IY. 36, I have called it 
Niobium, and its acid niobic acid. /dy:t., The niobic acid 
remains colourless. 1848 Fownes Chem. (ed. 2) 310 The 
American tantalise contains niobic, pelopic, and tungstic 
acids. 1866 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 49 It is remarkable... 
that niobic oxide cannot be formed from nicbous oxide hy 
direct oxidation, 1892 Mortey & Mute batts’ Dict. Chem. 
IIL. 50671 Niobic oxide, Nbz O;, reacts with alkali oxides to 
form salts, : ; 

Niobite (naidbsit). 

1. Min, =COLUMBITE. 

1854 Dana Syst. Win. ied. 4) I. 333 Columbile. Tantalite. 
Niobite. 1855 Orr's Circle Sci, Geol, 531. 1891 Tuorre 
Dict. Appl. Chew, U1. 698 Niobium occurs. .in niobite from 
the Isegebirge. ; 

2. Chem. A niobic salt. 

1866 Watts Dict. Chem.1\V. 49 Metallic niobium is ob- 
tained. .by heating niobite of sodium in hydrogen gas con- 
taining phosphorus vapour. 1885 Ramsay J/1. (ed. 3) x. 
310 Columbite is usually regarded as a niobite of iron and 


manganese. 
Niobium (noide-bidm). Chem. [f. Nios-£, 


the daughter of Tantalus, +-1Um; named in 1845 
by Heinrich Rose, who rediscovered it in the 
tantalites of Bavaria. The earlier name is Cotun- 
biuM.] A metallic element, occurring in tantalite 
and other minerals. Symbol Nb. 

1845 H. Rose in Chen. Gaz. UI. 36 It is the oxide of a 
metal which differs from all known inetals. I have called 
it Niohium, and its acid niobic acid, from Niobe, daughter 
of Tantalus. 1849 D. Camesett. /norg. Chem. 277 The 
white chloride is the terchloride of niobium. 1866 Watrs 
Dict, Chem. 1V. 4g Niobium occurs. .tn columbite, which 
is a compound of niobous oxide with the protoxides of iron 
and manganese. 1880 CeminsHaw JVyrlz' Atom, The. 147 
The double fluoride of niobium and potassium. 

attrib, and Conth, 1849 D. Canrnete lnorg. Chenr, 273 
The niobium and tantahim sulphides. 1863 Fownes’ Chem. 
(ed. 9) 366 The examination of the niobium compounds. 
1892 Mortey & Murr Watts’ Dict. Chem. UL. 505/2 The 
existence of three other metals in niobium-containing 
minerals has been asserted. 

Niobous (naicubas), a. Chem. [f. Nuon. 
-lum+-0vs.] Derived from niobinm (denoting 
a lower degree of oxtdation than zobtc). 

1863 Fowncs’ Chem. (ed. 9) 366 With oxygen niobium forms 
two oxides of acid character, niobous acid, NbO, and niobic 
acid, NbOo. 1866 Watts Dict, Chew. 1V. 49 ‘Yhe fused 
mass digested in water leaves niohous oxide. 

Wione, obs. form of NINE. 

Nip, 54.1 Also 6 nyp(pe, nipp, 6-7 nippe. 
(f. Nie v1] 

I. 1. The act of compressing sharply between two 
surfaces, edges, or points; a pinch; a sharp bite. 

1551 CRANMER Answ. Gardiner (1580) 85 In the last booke 
you geue Christ such anippe, that of that whole satisfaction, 
you pinch halfe away from him. 1573 Tusser //usé. (1878) 
206 What bobbed lips, what ierks, what nips! 16rs W. 
Lawson Country Housew. Gard. (1626) 35 Snub his top 
with a nip betwixt your finger and your thumh, 1674 N. 
Fairrax Bulk & Selv, 181 The dreadfulness of a grim nip, 
anda dead-doing gripe. 1790 Morison Poems 190 (E.D.D.), 
Ye'll find it smarter than anadder's nip. 1817 Keats ‘/ 
Stood tiptoe’ 144 What amorous and ondling nips They 
gave each other's cheeks. 1857 W. Brookes in Pas. 
Abridgut., Spinning (1866) 1249 When by no nip thereof 
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| laking place the fibre will remain stationary. 1889 Baoen- 


Powe te Pie-sticking 133 A judiciously applied nip of his 
sharp little jaws. 

Jig. 1846 Greener Sct. Gunnery 134 This fraudulent gain 
.-is called in Birmingham, ‘a nip—biting the yokels ’. 

b. Nau. Severe pressure exerted by ice on the 
sides of a vessel ; the crushing effect of this. 

1850 Scoressy Cheever's Wahalem. Adz. xiv. (1859) 203 
These ships.., which are perpetually subject to heavy blows, 
and hard nips. 1878 A. H. Markuam G¢. Frosen Sea xxvi. 
389 On the following morning we sustained a slight ‘nip’, 
caused hy the ice setting rapidly in toward us. 1897 
Kieuinc Caft. Cour. v, That terrible ‘nip’ of ‘71, when 
twelve hundred men were made homeless on the ice. 

e. Naut, The grip of a rope at a point where it 
is twisted round something; the part of a rope 
held fast in this way. 70 freshen the nip: see 
FRESHEN 7. 3. 

1841 R. H. Dana Seaman's Mau. 116 Vif, a short turnin 
a rope. 18s9 Gen. P. THompson Audi Alt. Ixviii. IL. 9 
‘Ybere wanted what sailors call ‘ freshening the nip’. Let 
us try how tbe new nip will hold, before we insist too rashly 
on returning tothe old. 1862 Catal. /nternat. Ex/ub. 1. 
No. 2659 The nip of the blocks exists only when they sustain 
the weight of the boat, and ceases when it reacbes the water. 

da. Coal. mining, (See quots.) 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 965 Nips, occasioned by the gradual 
approximation of the roof and pavement, till not a vestige 
of coal is left between them. 1851 Greexwett Coal-trade 
Terms, Northam, & Durh, 37 Nip.—The effect produced 
upon coal pillars by creep; a crush or squeeze. Also, an 
approach of the roof and thill ofa seam of coal towards each 
other. 1867 W. W. Smytu Coal 4 Coal-tnining 26 The 
thinning by a gradual depression of the roof till sometimes 
the entire coal is gone, but for a certain width only, is a 
kind of fault (tp or want. ; 

2. A sharp saying, remark, or comment; aslight 
tebuke, reproof, or sarcasm. Now somewhat rare 
(very common ¢ 1550-1620). 

1549 CHaLoner Fy-asit. on Folly Rivb, Herto serve the 
manyfolde nippes and taunts wherwith Christ in divers 
places .. bayteth Pharisees, Scribes and Doctours of Law. 
1589 PutrenHan. Eng. Poesie t. xxvii. (Arb.) 68 A prety 
fashioned poeme. .in which euery mery conceited man might 
.-giue a prettie nip, or shew a sharpe conceit tn few verses. 
1604 Hirron IVks. 1. 476 It was truly said of him,..that, 
amongst men, nothing can scape without a nippe. 1676 
Marvetr J/r, Suuirke Wks. (Grosart) IV. 25 Many a dry 
bob, close gird, and privy nip has he given him. 1738 tr. 
Guazw's Art Conversation 56 The next kind of ill Tongues 
-.chop upon you with short nips. 1865 M. Axxotp &ss. 
Co7t. Pref. 13 Many a shrewd nip has he in old days given 
to the Philistines, this editor. 

3. A severe check to vegetation caused by cold; 
the effect of a sharp cold upon plants or animals; 
the quality in wind or weather which produces this. 

1614 D. Dyke Alystery Selfe-Decetuing 87 The flattering 
of the Sunne raies often drawes forth he blossomes very 
earely; but afterward come colde nippes. 163: Mittox £f. 
Marchioness Winchester 36 So have I seen som tender slip 
Say'd with care from Winters nip. 1684 Sterney To Earl 
of Carlisle, So hasty fruits and too ambitious flow'rs, . find 
a nip untimely as their birth. 1873 Mrs, Witney Other 
Girls iii, Dismal mornings of waterproofs. and blue nips 
and shivers. 1894 Mrs. H. Waro Afarce/la 11. 283 The nip 
of the east wind was not yet out of the air. ; 

b. Se. The quality of being pungent or stinging ; 
a hot or pungent flavour. 

1825 JAmteson s.v., Bread, and especially cheese, is said 
to have a z/~, when it tastes sharp or pungent. 1889 

BARRIE Window i Thrums v, Lads, humour's what gies 
the nip to speakin. 1894 A. S. Rosertson Provost o' 
Glendookie 62, 1 dinna like whiskey wi’ a nip. 

+4. Cricke’. A slight touch or stroke given to 
the ball by the batsinan; atip. Ods. 

17.. Laws of Crickct in Grace Cricket (1891) 15 Each 
Umpire is ye Sole Judge of all Nips and Catches. 1755 
Game at Cricket 9 A Stroke, or Nip over or under his Bat. 

5. Naut. (See quot.) rare. 

1803 an in AJoon (1804) 54 If they get to the windward 
of our cruizers, it must be with a Hammond's nip. Note, 
A Hammond’s nip is a fine perfection’ in steering, by which 
it is possible to weather a point, or a vessel, not practicable 
to do by any other means. 

6. Nip and tuck (U.S.), neck and neck, a close 
thing. Also ad/rib. 

ax8s9 in Bartlett Dict. Aimer. s.v., It was nip and tuck 
between us. 1884 //arfer's Mag. Aug. 369/1 It was nip 
and tuck, neither animals gaining nor losing. 1890 in Avg 
Game N. Amer. 92 It was a nip-and-tuck race. 

II. 7. Applied to persons. +a. A cutpurse 
or pickpocket. Oés. 

1591 Greenr Disc. Coosnage Yo Rdr., The Nip, which the 
cominon people caJl a Cut-purse. 1592 — Groat's IV. Wit 
Divh, He learned the legerdemaines of nips, foysts, coni- 
catchers, croshyters. 1630 J. Taycor (Water P.) J/ 4s. ut. 
8/2 He.. by Height of hand Can play the Foist, the Nip, 
the Stale. a1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Nip, a Cheat. 

b. dial. and slang. (See quots.) 

1787 W. Marsnart £, Nor/. (1795) II. Gloss., Vif, a near, 
split-farthing house-wife. 1833 De Quincey Ayng of 
Hlayti Wks. 1859 XII. 60 zote, Passengers who are taken 
up on stage coaches by the collusion of the guard and coach- 
man, without the knowledge of the proprietors, are called 
nips. 1853 Coorer Sussex Gloss. (ed. 2), Nip, one who is a 
close and sharp hargain maker, just honest and no more. 

8. +a. (See quot.) Ods. rare ~°. 

axjoo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Nipps, the shears with 
which Money was won't to be Clipt. 

b. In wool- or silk-combing apparatus, a piece 
of mechanism which catches and carries forward 
the material. Also a¢trzb. and Comb. 

1884 W.S. B. M&Laren Spruning (ed. 2) 109 The Noble 
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combs are supplanting the nips. /déd.9: The Nip comb 
Is In two parts: the screw gill box with the nip motion 
fetc.]. 1887 Encycl. Brit. XXI1. 63/2 The silk is caught and 
cleaned off the endless comb by pairs of endless revolving 
nips. | /bid., These laps..are taken to the circular nip 
combing machine. 

II. 9. A small portion, such as may be 
pinched off something ; a fragment, little bit. 

1606 Cuarteris tr. Rollock's Comm. 2 Thess. 140 (Jam.), 
If thou hast not laboured,..looke that thou put not a nip in 
thy mouth. 1730 Ramsay Fadles, Fox § Rat 42 [He] 
chews the warrant a‘ in little nips. 1795 Rodin Hood & 
Beggar xix.in Child Ballads HI. 160/2 Think not..that 
TI fear thee any whit For thy curn nips of sticks. 1828 
Moir Mansie Wauch xxiii, Water wi’ twa or three nips o’ 
braxy floating aboutin’t. 1865 Masson Rec. Brit. Philos. 
iv. 292 The minutest.. animalcule has its little nip of a 
cosinos. 1880 MerroitH Tragic Cour. vii. (1892) 104, I will 
not fight him..,as I do not want to take his nip of life. 

Nip, 54.2. Also 8 nyp. [app. an abbreviation 
of NipperkIn: cf. Nipper 56.2] +a. A half- 
pint of ale. Oés. b. A small quantity of spirits, 
usually less than a glass. 

1796 Grose's Dict, Vulg. Tougue (ed. 3), Nyf or Nip, a 
half pint, a nip of ale; whence the nipperkin, a small 
vessel. /did. s.v., Nyp Shop.. where Burton ale is sold in 
nyps. 1824 Blackw. Mag. XV. 441 Sit down to drink bis 
Burton at 3d. the nip. 1869 Trotiore He £uew, etc. xvi, 
A so-called nip of brandy will create bilarity, or, at least, 
alacrity. 1890‘R. Botorewoop' Col. Reformer (1891) 127 
¥d have been all the better for a nip. 

+ Nip, 54.3 Ods. rare. In 4 nippe, nype. 

Of uncertain origin and meaning; perhaps repr. OE. 
3c27p gloom, darkness. Other senses suggested are ‘ place 
of piercing cold‘ and ‘ peak’, ‘hill-top’ (Skeat Gloss.). 

1377 Lanct. ?. #7. B. xvint. 162 Out of the nippe (C. xxi. 
168 nype] of the north nou3t ful ferhennes. — 

Nip, 5.4 Also 7 nippie. [vartant of Nep 
56.1; cf. MDu. nipfe.] 

1. Catmint, catnip. Now dial. 

1651 Frencn Distill.ii. 61 Take of the Leavesof.. Nippe, 
Peny-royall, of each 2 handfull. 1683 Tryon IVay to Health 
562 They purge their nauseous Stomachs by eating of 
Grass, as Cats do theirs by eating the Herb Nipp. 1882 
Hardwicke's Science Gossip 214]2 Suffolk Names—.. 
‘brakes’ (bracken); ‘nip’ (cat-mint); ‘ gottridge’ (gelder- 
rose). 1895 £. Anglian Gloss., Nip, the herb cat-mint, 
which being covered with a fine white down, has given rise 
to a common simile ‘as white as nip *. 

+2. Bryony. Ods. rare —'. 

1648 Hexuamit, Een Alf Pafe,a white Vine, or Nippe. 

+ Nip, 54.5, obs. variant of Nip sd. 2. 

17at Baicev, A7f,..the sharp Part of a Pen. r17a7 SV. 
MatuHer Ing. Jan's Conip. 74 When you have done writ- 
ing, set the Nips of your Pens in Water, for the Copperas 
in the Ink will fret the Nips. 

Nip, v.) Also 4-6 nyp(pe, 6-7 nippe, 8 knip. 
(app. an ablaut-variant ol the stem z7f-, which 
appears in Du. mijfen, to NIPE v.2_ The precise 
source of the word, and its relatton to some foreign 
forms (as Da. 27ffe to twitch, to sip, Du. and G. 
nippen to sip, Du. nippen to wrangle), are un- 
certain. Cf. also Gxip and Knip.] 

I. ¢rans. 1. ‘To conipress or catch between two 
surfaces or points; to pinch, squeeze sharply, bite. 

1393 Lanet. P. P72. C. vit. 104 Thenne a-waked Wratthe 
with to white eyen, With a nyuylynge nose nyppyng hus 
lyppes. ?@ 1400 in Horstm. Adtengl. Leg. (1878) 202 Nyp- 
pyng his body witbe pynsons. 1481 Caxton Acynard (Arb.) 
7 Ye haue byten and nypte inyn vncle wyth your felle and 
sharp teeth. 1530 Patscr. 644/1 He hath nypped me by 
the arme tyll it is blacke. 1535 Coveroateé Eccl. xxii. 24 
He that nyppeth a mans eye, bryngeth forth teares. 1585 
T. Wasuincton tr, Micholay's Voy. 1. x. 86 They doe bite 
and with their teeth nip one another. 1633 SANOERSON 
Serm, 11, 41 Biting, and nipping,and devouring one another. 
1658 (/#¢/c) Naps upon Parnassus: A Sleepy Muse Nipt and 
Pincht,..by Captain Jones and others. 18ax Crare J*rd/. 
Miustr. 11.83 She..nips the portion of her snuff with tears. 
1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge (1863) 178 A creature who 
would have thought it capital sport to have nipped you in 
two. 1871 Tvnoatt Fragm. Sci. 1. xxii. (1879) 501 Throw- 
ing one leg across the other I accidentally nipped a muscle. 

Jig. 41548 Hatt Chron., Edw. 1V, 224 Yhis thyng nipped 
kyng Edwarde hardly at the verie stomacke. 1590 SPENSER 
#, Q.1. x. 27 And sharp Remorse bis hart did prick and 
nip. a 1649 CrasHaw Carmen Deo Nostro Wks. (1904) 289 
Those ignoble stings ‘That nip the bosome of the world’s 
best things. , 

+b. To close up (a glass vessel) by pressing 
together the heated end of the neck or tube. Ods. 

1594 Prat Jewell-ho. 91 Howe to nip or close a Glasse 
with a paire of hot tongues, which is commonlie called 
Sigillum Herimetis. 1610 B. Joxsox Adch. u. iit, Put ‘hem 
in a Bolts-head, nipp'd to digestion. 1651 Frencn Disérd/. 
i. 7 The way to nip up a glasse, or seal it up Hermiti- 
cally is after this manner. 16653 Hooke JAYicrogr. 36 Nip 
up the slender Pipe and let it cool. 

e. Naut. (See latest quots.) Also adso/. 

1667 Davenant & Dryven Tenzpest 1. i, Nip well there; 
quartermaster, get’s more nippers. 1850 OciLvie s.v., To 
nip the cable, in marine language, is to tie or secure it with 
a seizing. 1876 Voy.e & Stevenson Aliirt. Dict. (ed. 3) 
488/2 To Nif, to stop ropes with a gasket, or with several 
turns of spun yarn round each, and the ends made fast. 

a. Nau. Of ice: To squeeze or crush (the 


stdes of a vessel). . 
1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xvi. (1856) 123 We momentarily 
expected it to ‘nip’ her sides, or bear her down with the 
pressure. 1886 GereLy Arct. Service I,p. xiv, Nipped, 
the situation of a ship when forcibly pressed or jammed by 


ice. we. 
2. To sever, remove, or take of, by pinching. 


NIP. 


a1400-so Alevander 3940 Of sum pai nyppid fra pe 
nebb be nose be be ejen. a@1450 Fysshynge w. Angle (1883) 
23 Take be red worme & nypof pehed. 1566 T. StaPLeToN 
Ret. Untr, Jewel Ep., Asif he had nipped a saying of 5S. 
Gregory quite in the middest. 1617 Moryson /772. 1. 110 
The Gardners..did themselves nip of some buds, 1665 
Hooke A/icrogr. 34, 1 nipped off the small top. 1707 
Mortimer /fusé. (J.), Yhe small shoots,.must be nipt off. 
a 1810 TANNAHILL /0ents (1846) 91 When our webs are at the 
close, He nips aff twa three shillings. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 
582 An assistant nips it off from the puto with a pair of long 
iron shears. 1872 H. MacmiLcan rue Vine v. 220 Many of 
the tendrils of the vine require to be nipped off. 

b. To strip or make bare by pinching or biting ; 
to remove small portions of (a thing), to reduce 
the amount of. rare. 

a1s85 Montcomernte Flyting 448 They kow'd all the 
kytrall, the face of it before; And nippd 1t sa doones neir, 
to see it was shame. 1736 Ramsay Sc. Prov. (1750) 126 
Ye was set aff frae the oon for nipping the pyes. 1785 Grosr 
Dict. Vulgar T.s.v. Nip-cheese, Those gentlemen being sup- 
posed sometimes to nip, or diminish the allowance of the 
seamen. 1839 Moir A/ansie H’auch (ed. 2) xxii, The milk. 
cows were nipping the clovery parks. 

+3. Zo nip by, in, or on the neck, head, or pate: 
a. To overpower or overcome (a person) with, or 
as with, a sudden grip or pinch on these parts; to 
reduce to a state of helplessness. Ods. 

¢1470 Henryson Alor, Fad, ix. (Wolf & Fox) xxxix, 
Deith cummis behynd, and nippis thame be the nek. 1580 
Lyty Exphues (Arb.) 359 This question so earnestlye asked.. 
nipped him in the head. 1589 Greene Alenaphon (Arb.) 38 
Menaphon halfe nipte in the pate with this replie..made 
this aunswere. 1620 SANDERSON Sev. 1.142 This nipped 
him in the head, and strook cold to his heart. 1667 
Drypven & Dx. Newcastre Sir A/. Mar-all ww. i, Lord, sir, 
how you stand, as you Were nipped i’ the head! 

+b. To give a decisive or final check to (some- 
thing). Ods. 

1594 T. B. La Primand. Fr. Acad. 1. To Rdr., This 
monstrous brood shalbe nipped in the head so soone 
as euer it shall dare to shew it selfe. 1603 Suaks. Jeas. 
Jor M.u.i. gt This outward sainted Deputie, Whose setled 
visage.. Nips youth ith head, and follies doth emmew. 
1642 Rocers Vaaiaz 103 Ere ever Christ be truely closed 
with, sinne must be nipt in the necke. 

+4. To check, stop, put an end to, cut short. Ods. 

1600 Hottanp Livy v. xxx, More Tribes nipped that one 
law for going forward, than gave their voices to approove it. 
1608 D. T. £ss. Pol. § Alor, 92b, Wherewith he nipt the 
bloody instigations of those Parasits. 1625-8 tr. Camden's 
Hist. Eliz, 11. (1688) 327 The Queen..nipped the man at 
unawares in his swelling Pride by this one short letter. 

+b. Of the wind: To catch and delay (a ship). 

1669 Sturmy J/ariner's Alag.1. ii, 18 Look well to the 
Westward, if you can see any Ships that have been nipt 
with the last Easterly Winds. 

5. To check the growth or development of 
(something), after the manner of pinching off the 
buds or shoots of a plant. 

1581 Mutcaster Positions xxxvii. (1887) 145 It is much 
better to nip misorder in the verie ground. 1682 Bunyan 
Holy War 40 It should be all our wisdoms and care, to nip 
the head of all such rumors as shall tend to trouble our 
people. 21716 Soutu Ser. (1727) VI.157 God’s Prescrip- 
tion is..that we nip Sin when it begins to bud in the 
Thoughts. 1784 Cowrer 7 ask y. 439 That man should 
thus encroach on fellow-man,..nip his fruitfulness and use.. 
Moves indignation. 1817 CoLeripce Syér. Leaves, Some 
sweet girl of too too rapid growth Nipped by Consumption. 
1871 R. Extis tr. Catuddus |xii. 52 Yet if a slender nail hath 
nipt his bloom to deflour it. 1880 Browninc Draw. [dyls 
11. 78 Nip these foolish fronds Of hope a-sprout. 

b. Zo nip in the bud: Yo arrest or check at 
the very beginning, or in a thorough fashion. 

1606-7 Frercuer Woman Hater un. 1, Yet 1 can frown, 
and Nipapassion, Evenin the bud. 1639 Coxaine JA/asgue 
Dram. Wks. (1874) 8 Dost thou approach to censure our 
delights, And nip them in the bud? 1677 Gout, Venice 307 
Had not the Senat..nipt their Animosity in the Bud, 1712 
STEELE Sect. No. 526 P 2 Holding it extremely requisite 
that you should nip himin the Bud. 1746 Hervey JJled/¢, 
(1818) 23 He has nipped infancy in its bud. 1844 W. 
Irving Life & Lett. (1866) III. 321 Insurrections have 
broken out..,and Governinentare taking strong measures to 
nip themin the bud, 1861 Buckie Civrdiz. 11. vill. (1873) 
565 This and many other noble projects were nipped in the 
bud by the death of Charles III. 

6. Of cold: To affect (persons, etc.) painfully or 
injuriously. 

a3s48 Hari Chrov., Hen. V, 48 If. .colde wether had not 
nipped them,..they would lave made their progress farther. 
[1579 Spenser Steph. Cal. Dec. 133 ‘The carefull cold hath 
nypt my rugged rynde.] 1665 Aid. Traus. 1. 48 Men 
dangerously nipp'd by excessive cold. 1704 STEELE Lying 
Lover \. (1747) 15 To see the dear things trip, trip along, 
and breathe so short, nipt with the Season. 1829 Cot. 
Hawker Diary (1893) I. 4 One of the coldest nights that 
ever nipped a nose. 1844 Dickens J/art, Chuz. xii, The 
wind blew keenly, nipping the features. 

Jig. 1898 Drayton Legends 11. 601 Nipt with cold 
Death. 1604 Mippieton Father [lubburd'’s T. Wks. 
(Bullen) VIII. 54 A physical frost, that nips the wicked 
blood a little. - 

b. To check or destroy the growth of (plants, 
blossoms, etc.). Also in fig. context. . 

1588 Snaxs. L. /.. ZL. v. ii. 812 If frosts..Nip not the 
gaudie blossomes of your I.oue. 1615 W. Lawson Country 
Housew, Gard. (1626) 14 Roots being so weakly put, are 
soone nipt with drought or frost. 1671 Mitton Samson 
1577 The first-born bloom of spring Nipt with the lagging 
rear of winters frost. 1718 Rowk Lucan 128 To parch the 
fading Herb and nip the springing Green. 1778 Epwarps 
17 Apr. in Boswell Yokxson, 1 am curious to see if this frost 
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has not nipped my fruit-trees, 1814 Scorr Li. of /sles 1. 
xxx, Nipp'd by misfortune’s cruel frost, The buds of fair 
affection lost! 1866-7 J. THomson Naked Goddess 239 
Storms in Spring nipped bud and sprout. 

+7. To censure, reprehend, or rebuke sharply; 
to direct sharp remarks against (one). Ods. (very 
common ¢ 1565-1600). 

1548 Upatt “rasm. Par. Luke viii. 93 He touched and 
uipped y* pharisees and scribes. 1576 Fireminc Panofil, 
£pist. 163 Nipping your people with sharpe reprehensiots. 
160z Fucpeckt 2d Pt. Parall, 26 He was..more then 
nipped of Aristophanes. [1720 Stryve Stow’s Surv. (1754) 
I, 1, xxii. 127 ‘he boys of divers schools.., with Epigrams 
and Rhimes, nipping and quipping their fellows.] 

8. To touch or concern (one) closely; to affect 
painfully, to vex. Now rave. 

1553 Braprorp 7 reat. Prayer Pref., These perilous days 
of necessity so nip us and provoke us to pray. 1574 tr. 
Marlorat’s A pocalips 14 His hart is nipped with heauinesse. 
1622 Row.anps Good Newes & B. 36 My wooing ouer- 
throwne, my horse play marr’d, As T am Gentleman, this 
nips me hard. 1633 Earte J/icrocosm., Suspitious Alan 
(Arb.) 103 Not a word can bee spoke, but nips him some- 
where, 1897 Brat. Harrapen H. Strafford, etc. 199 It 
Was just that which nipped me, I had done a wrong to her, 
and she had done a wrong to me. 

9. To snatch, catch, seize or take smartly. Also 
with away, out, up. Chiefly dial. or slang. 

€1560 A. Scott Poems (S.T.S.) iv. 92 The moir degest 
and grave, 'he grydiar to grip it; ‘he nycest to ressave 
Vpoun the nynis will nip it. 1601 F. Gopwin Sfs. of Eng. 
123 ‘hat house.. belonged vnto the Archdeaconry, but.. 
was long since nipped away from the same. 1677 NicoLson 
Gloss. in Trans. R. Soc. Lit. (1870) 1X. 316 NiZ, to. .pilfer. 
1768 Ross //edenxorve ui. 122 Frae your ain uncles gate was 
nipt awa’ That bonny bairn. 1870 E. Peacock Aalf 
Shirl, 1, 113 *Why, if there isn’t some o’them Bozzel 
chaps a nippin’ up our rabbits.’ 1880 C. B. Berry Other 
Sve 105 He'd just nip out the pop-gun, and let him have 
it in the rear. 1894 Columbus Lisp. 10 Sept., A business 
man ., from whom he nipped a $250 shirt stud. 

b. slang. To arrest. 

a 1566 R. Epwarps Damon & Pitl, in Hazl. Dodsley 1V. 
1g, I go into the city some knaves to nip.., with their goods 
to increase the kings treasure. 1630 J. Tavtor (Water P.) 
Wheks. 11. 10/2, | haue heard some Serieants haue beene mild, 
And vs’d their Prisoner like a Christians child; Nip’d him 
in private. 1851 Mayvuew Lond, Labour 111. 147 (Farmer), 
‘Vhey’d follow you about, and keep on nipping a fellow. 

c. Jo nipa bung, etc. (See quots. and Bune 54,2) 

1573 Harman Caveat (1869) 84 7o nyp a bonng, to cuta 
pursse. 1592 Greene Conny Catch. iu. Wks. (Grosart) X. 
157 This crew of inates..said there was no hope of nipping 
the boung because he held open his gowne so wide. 1621 
B. Jonson Gifstes Aletam, Wks. (Rtldg.) 619/1 Till..he be 
able..to nip a jaw, and cly the jark, ‘tis chouEbE fit he march 
in the infant’s equipage. 1712 Survey Triumph Wit (1724) 
171 If the Cully he does meet, He nips all his Lour. 1740 
Poor Kobin (Farmer), The cut-purse in the throng, Hath a 
fair means to nyp a bung. 

d. Cricket. To strike (a ball) with the edge of 
the bat, to tip. varve—. 

17.. Laws Cricket in Grace Crickeé (1891) 14 If a Ball is 
nipped up and he [the batter) Strikes her again Wilfully 

efore She coines to ye Wicket, its out. 

II. zztr. 10. To give a nip or pinch; to cause 
or produce pinching, 

¢ 1460 Jowxeley Alyst. xiii. 161 Thay can nypat oure hyre, 
/bid, 290 If the flok be skard, yit shall I nyp nere. 1567 
Drant Horace, Ep, x. E j.Thelesser shoe doth hurt thy foote 
for pardie it will nip, 1581 Muctcaster Positions xx. (1887) 
87 The Eastwinde is hurtefull and nippes, 1865 ‘TESTER 
Poems 9 (E.D.D.), Words that nip like plasters. 1891 
Kiptinc City Dreadf. Nt. iii, Machinery that planes and 
shaves,..and punches and hoists and nips. 

b. To ache, to smart. 

1737 Ramsay Sc. Prov. (1750) 124 Ye're new risen and your 
young heart’s nipping. 1806 A. Douctas Poems 26(E.D.D.), 
O! but my heart nips for the pain, While thro’ the green 
she wanders. 

+11. Cant. To pick pockets, to steal. Obs. 

1s92z Def. Conny Catch. (1859) 4, I had consorts that could 
verse, nippe, and foyst. «1634 Ranpoten Hey for Honesty 
m1. i, I'l] nip from Ruffmans of the Harinanbeck. 

12. slang. To move rapidly or nimbly. Const. 
with 272, oz¢, 2p, etc. 

18z5 Brockett WV, C. Gloss., Nip up,.. to move quickly. 
1863 Lanc. Fents 27 So he nipt up th’ treelike a cat, 1883 
E, Pennece-Ecmmixst Cream Lercesterst. 159 Pray nip out 
of the road as quickly as you can. 1889 D, C. Murray 
Dangerous Catspaw 147 ‘Nip in, sir‘, said the driver. 
‘Where do you want to go to?’ 

13. Comd. as +nip-bud (see quot.); + nip- 
cake, -crust, -farthing, a mean or miserly person 
(cf. mod. dial. sp-currant, -screed, -skin, etc.) ; 
nip-nosed a@., having a small pinched nose; 
+nip-shred, a tailor; +nip-skin v., to pinch 
severely; nip-waisted @., having a pinched-in 
waist. Also NIPCHEESE. 

1658 Evetyn /y. Gard. (1675) 101 There is also another 
kind of small worm, which they call the *Nip-bud. 1508 
Donwar Flyting 177 Nyse nagus, “nipcaik, with thy 
schulderis narrow. 1650 H. Morr Oédserz.in Exthus. Tre, 
etc. (1656) 82 A *Nip-crust or Niggard of your precious 
speculations, 1566 Drant J/ed. A/orall A vii, I woulde 
the not a *nipfarthinge Nor yet a niggarde haue. 1831 
Westm. Rev. X1V.424 Thecrow-footed,*nip-nosed spareness 
of thirty. 1661 K. W. Charact. Coxcomdbs, Hyde-Pk. Lady 
(1860) 58 Though her nimble *nipshred never medles with 
the garments. 1620 T. Grancer Div, Legike 125 Finally 
render like for like, that may *nipskin her. 1899 Crawf- 
ton’s Mag. Jan. 113 A peevish, *nip-waisted, frizzle-fringed, 
flirty, flighty, governess. 


NIPPED. 


Nip, v2 [f. Nip sd.2 The resemblance to 
Du. and G. nippen (Da. nippe), to sip, is evi- 
dently quite accidental.] 

1. intr. To take nips of liquor. 

1887 Lapy Bettairs Gossips w. Girls u. 64 A man who 
drinks to excess or habitually nips. 1896 GeorGiana M. 
Sristep True Life R. F. Burton xi, 267 He could take his 
bottle after dinner with any nian, but nip he could not. 

2. trans. To take (liquor) in nips. 

1897 W. H. Tuornton Reminisce, Clergym. xi. 323 Some 
of our young men nip wine or spirits all day long. 

+ Nip, obs. or dial. form of NEap 2. 

1709 S. Sewatt Diary 18 Nov., The Ship was on the 
Ground, and [Capt. Teat] fear'd he should be nip’d. 

Nipa (nz‘pa, naitpa). Also 6 nypa, nyp-, 
niper, nipar, nipe, 9 nipah. [a. Malay si) 
nipah, Early Portuguese writers call the wine 
nipa and the tree #zpevra, whence app. the forms 
niper, -ar, etc.] 

+1. A kind of toddy obtained from the spadix of 
the nipa-palm (see 2). Also aétrib. Obs. 

1588 Hickock tr. C. rederich's Voy, 23 b, The greatest mer- 
chandise there is verzing, and nypa, which is an excellent 
Wine, which is had tn the flowre of a tree called Nyper. 
{bid., Niper Wine is a most excellent drink. 1591 BaRKER 
in Hakl. Voy. (1599) 11. 1. 107 We found in her .. three 
hundred buts of Canarie wine, and Nipar wine, which is 
made of the palme trees. 1598 W. Pricuip tr. Lizschoten's 
Voy. 101/2 This Suva, being distilled, is called /x/a or Wipe, 
and is as excellent agua vite as any is made in Dort. 1616 
R. Cocks Yiary (Hakl. Soc.) 1. 150 A jarr of uéfa sent me 
for a present. 

2. A kind of palm (Atfa fruticans), native to 
the coasts and islands of the Indian seas, having 
a creeping trunk with large feathery leaves, and 
bearing large round bunches of fruit; also, the 
foliage of this plant. Also a¢trid, 

1839 Royce Bot. Himalayan Alouut. 408 The Peruvian 
Phytelepias, with the Asiatic Palm-like Wifa. 1846 Linp- 
Ley Veget. Kingd. 132 ‘Vhe juice of Nipa, as it flows from 
the pounded spadices, furnishes one of the inferior kinds of 
Palm wine. 1 Treas. Lot. 790/2 The foliage, called 
Nipah, is used as thatch, and when burnt yields a supply 
of salt. 1882 De Winpr £guator 20 Its river banks lined 
with mangroves and nipa palins. 

Nipcheese (nip,t|7z). [See Nip v. 13.] 

+1. slang, A ship’s purser. Ods. 

1785 Grose Dict, Vulgar T., Nip cheese,a nick name for 
the purser of a ship. 1791-3 Sfiret Public Fruls. (1799) 1. 
21 The wonderful rise of this quondam nip-cheese has made 
him very proud of his own abilities. 1837 Marrvat Perc. 
Keene xii, ‘‘Vhat’s our nipcheese.’ ‘Nipcheese!' * Yess 
nipcheese means purser of the ship.’ 

2. A mean or miserly person. 

1825 Brockett WV. C. Gloss., Nip-cheese, a contemptuous 
designation for a parsimonious, covetous person. 1864 
Sara in Temple Bar Jan, 183 Small good. -has the tasteless 
agitation of these churlish nipcheeses done them. 

3. attrib, Mean, miserly, niggardly. 

1819 Hermit in London 1. 66 Like a nip-cheese purser of 
aman of war. 1860 Sata Lady Chesterfield v, ‘Vhis nip- 
cheese, candle-end saving, pebble-peeling .. principle. 

+ Nipe, 54. Obs. rare—', [f. NipE v.“] A nip. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guddlemean's Fr. Chirurg. 39/2 With our 
cutting pinsers, we may with one nipe clippe it of. 

+Nipe, v.1 Obs. [OE. Anipzan, related to 
ON. hnipna, hnipa.) intr. To bow down, bend, 
droop; to descend, get low. 

c897 K, AEtrrep Gregory's Past. C. xxxiv. 234 Da weard 
Cain swide ierre, & hnipode ofdune. a 1000 Avett. Aletr. 
xxxi. 13 Bid Seah wuhta gehwylc onhnigen to hrusan, hnipad 
ofdune. a@zroo in Napier UO. #. Glosses 1. 1279 Curva, 
hnipendre, gebigedre. ¢1160 Hatton Gosp. Matt. xxv. 5 
Pa nipeden hyo ealle & slepen. c¢12z05 Lay. 31734 Pa hit 
Wes uppen non, Pa sunne gon to nipen. 

+ Nipe, v.- Ods. rare. In 5-6 nype. [Corre- 
sponds to MDu. and MLG. zigen (Du. nijpen, 
from which quots. 1481 and 1597 are directly 
taken). Cf. Nip v1) ¢vans. To nip. 

c1430 Lyps. Chorle & Birde (Roxb.) 9 That smale birdes 
can nype by the hede. ¢1440 romp. Para. 357/1 Nypyn, 
premo, stringo. 1481 Caxton Heynard (Arb.) 15 Bruyn 
the bere .. helde fast his heed and nyped both his fore feet. 
1597 A.M. tr. Guillemeau’s Fr. Chirurg. 2ob/1 The 
Chirurgiane must nype in the length of all the skinne and 
the fleshy pannickle. ; 

Hence + Ni‘per, one who nips; +Ni:ping z6/. sé. 

c1440 Promp, Parv, 357/1 Nypare, compressor, trusor. 
Ibid. Nypynge, conipressio. 1546 BALE Exg. Votariest.{1550) 
75 b, Callynge them.. perjures, nypers, serpentes, deuourers, 
rauenours. 1597 A. M. tr. Gurllenreanu's Fr. Clitrurg. 
22 b/2 Avoydinze the nipinge of the little tonges. 1647 
HeEx#amM 1, A Niper, ce nyZer 

+ Niplet. Ods. rare. [f. NippLe+-ET.] A 
small nipple. 

1648 Herrick //esp., How Lillies came white, The rubie 
niplet of her breast. — Upon the Nipples of Fulia's Breast, 
So like to this.. Is each neate Niplet of her breast. 

Nipped (nipt), //. a. [f. Nir v.1+-ep1] 
That has been, or is, pinched, compressed, severely 
checked, etc. 

1535 Lynpsay Satyre 150 Howbeit my coat be schort 
and nippit, hankis be to God, I_ am weill hippit. 1615 
Jackson Creed v. iv, Human affections like to liquors 
kept in close vessels or nipt glasses secretly multiply their 
natural strength. 1759 Compl. Lett.-Writer (ed. 6) 223 
Jenny Rowland's nipped short waist. 1816 Byron Cz. Har, 
ut. liv, In solitude Small power thenipp’d affections have to 
grow, 1820 SHELLEY <futiiz ti, The chill rain is falling, 


NIPPER. 


the nipped worm is crawling. 1897 Adléutt's Syst. Med. 
11. 477 A nipped expression of face. 
b. With #2 or up, denoting a compressed or 


contracted state. 

1850 AnstED Geo/, § 1158 The levels at those places where 
the lode is narrow, or nipped in, are very narrow and con- 
fined. 1867 Waucu Minter Ferre iii, Th’ hinder-quarter’s 
nipt in like a greyhount whelp, 1892 Mus. Cuirrorp A ant 
Anne I. 184 She said I looked nipped-up, and asked me to 
sit down and get warm. . 

+ Nipped a., obs. var. NIBBED a. (Cf. Nip 5é.4) 

1725 Baitey Erasm. Collog, (1878) 1. 103 Do you love to 
write with a hard-nip’d Pen or a soft? 

Nipper (ni‘p21), sé! Also 6-8 nypper, 8 
knipper. [f. Nip v.1+-ER1,] 

I. 1. One who nips, in senses of the verb. 

Freq., down to ¢ 1640, in citations or echoes of [sa. 1. 5. 

1535 Coverpace /sa. |. 5, 1 offre my backe vnto y smyters, 
and my chekes to the nyppers. a 1568 AscHam Scholem.t. 
(Arb.) 85 Ready bakbiters, sore nippers, and spitefull re- 

rters priuilie of good inen. 1611 A. StarrorD Niobe 93 

“hou nipper of mirth, thou vnpleasant toyle. 1630 2. Fosu- 
son's Kingd. & Commw.6 Cold [is] the great enemie and 
nipper of vezetation. 1661 Jer. Tavtor Serm. Opening 
Parl, Ireland 8 May, [Jesus] gave his back to the smiters 
and bis cheeks to the nippers. 

b. A close-fisted, miserly person. 

1573 L. Luovo Marrow of /1ist. (1653) 16 Amongst so 
many nippers of money, he onely shewed himself bountifull 
and liberall. 1879 F. W. Rosixson Coward Conse. i. xiii, 
That old, disagreeable nipper of a cousin of yours. 

ce. U.S. The Cunner, which nips the bait from 
the hooks, and the Bluefish, which nips pieces out 
of other fishes. (Cf. NIBBLER 2.) 

1888 GoopveE Amer. Fishes 297 At Salem they [the Blue 
Perch] are called ‘ Nippers ', and occasionally here and else- 
where ‘ Bait-stealers’. 

+2. Can/. A thief or pickpockct. Obs. 

1585 Frertwoop in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser... (1.278 He 
that could take a peece of sylver out of the purse without 
the noyse of any of the bells, he was adjudged a judiciall 
Nypper. /éid., Nypper is termed a Pickepurse or a Cut- 
purse. ¢1600 Dav Seey. Beduall Gr. i. Wi. (1881) 21 Your 
nipper, your foyst, your rugue, your cheat, your pander, 
1785 Grosk. Diet. Vulgar 1., Nyffer, a cut purse, So called 
by one Wotton, who in the year 1585, kept an academy for 
the education. .of pick-pockets. 

3. A boy who assists a costermonger, carter, or 


workman. 

185t Mayuew Lond. Ladvur 1, 33 Such lads..are the 
smallest class of costermongering youths; and are sometimes 
called ‘cas'alty boys’, or apese 1882 Lanc. Gloss., 
WVipper, a carter’s assistant; a lad who accompanies a lurry 
orcart. 1887 Q. Rev. Jan. 129 Thirty two spikers with a 
nipper to each pair drove 63,000 spikes, 

b. slang. A boy, a lad. 

1892 Daily News 8 Apr. 5/4 When he was a ‘nipper* the 
wages were 115, a week, with victuals found. 1886 R.C. 
Lesue Sea Painter's Log 26 Such a boy looks down upon 
mudlarks very much, calling them nippers and other scornful 
names. 1892 Wittiams Mound London (1893) 85 The mind 
of the East End ‘nipper ' is equal to most emergencies. 

II. 4. p/. An instrument, usually made of iron 
or stccl, having two jaws by which a thing may 
be firmly seized and held, or cut through, by pres- 
sure exerted upon the handles; forceps, pincers, 


pliers. Frequently called @ pair of nippers. 

Various forms and sizes are used for different purposes. 
1541 R. Coptann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. A iii, A Cyr- 
urgyen..oughte to haue .v. [irons] as Cysers, Nyppers 
Launcettes, Rasoures, and Nedelles. 1580 Bciunpevil. 
Horsemanship w.68b, You inay pull it out with a paire of 
nippers. 1658 Sir T. Browse //ydriot. 18 Vrazen nippers 
to pull away hair. 1688 Houme Armoury in. xxii. (Roxb.) 
269/1 {Le beareth Or,a pair of Nippers, Sable. By the help 
of these any sma‘l peece of T'yn, corner or end. is nipt or cut 
off. 3752 Mus Detaxv Lt/e & Corr. (1861) 11. 179 ‘They 
must be drawn out of their case with a pair of knippers, no 
fingers are small enough. 1765 Chrou.in Ann. Reg. 158, 
85 pair of shoemakers nippers and pincers. 1803 J/edd. 
Jrnl. X. 68 Two pair of nippers or small pincers for ex. 
tracting filaments. 1832 Baspace Econ. Manuf. xi. (ed. 3) 
87 The operator then pinches it between the ends of a pair 
of nippers. 1865 Livincstoxe Zambesi xv. 305 Its teeth 
are..so arranged that the edges cut a hook like nippers. 
sing. 1688 Hotmeé Armoury in. 309/t A Glasiers Nipper 
orGrater. 18795 Knicut Diced. ech. 1528/t Nipper,a grasp- 
ing tool with cutting jaws. -, 

b. An implement used for scizing large stoncs 
in order to move them freely. 

1840 Cizil Eng. & Arch. Fru. 11. 29/1 The stones. .were 
first held fast byan implement, technically called nippers or 
devil's claws. 1898 Daily News 10 Oct, 9/3 A chain weigh- 
ing several tons was being lowered down the pit shaft by 
means of nippers. 

ce. slang. Handcuffs. 

1823 Ecan Grose’s Dict. Vulgar T. 

d. slang. Eyeglasses, pince-nez. 

1876 Lowrte Lets, (1894) f1. 183, | am writing at this 
moment with spectacles (not nippers, mind you ..) across 
my prosaic nose. 1899 IVestin, Gaz. 28 Jan. 2/1 Miss Flint 
(slowly donning a pair of pince-nez): What's the good of 
nippers ? 

5. (Usually in f/.) a. One of the incisors, or 
cutting teeth. of a horse. 

1696 Sir W. Hore tr. Solleysel's Parf. Mareschal 19 There 
growetb then in the place of these fom Foal-teeth.. four 
others which are called Nippers or Gatherers. 1727-38 

Cuamprrs Cycl. s.v. Tooth, Nippers, which are the two 
foremost teeth above, and as many below, which an horse 
first changes, @ 1842SirC. Bett Anat. Expression (1844) 
i, 53 The incisor teeth or nippers project. 1854 Owen in 
Orr's Circ. Sci, Org. Nat. 1. 285 The first deciduous in- 
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cisor—‘ centre nipper’ of veterinarians—. usually cuts the 
gum between the third and sixth days. 
b. One of the great claws or chelz of the 


Cmistacea,. 

31769 Baxcrort Guiana 240 Five pair of legs,..each.. 
armed at the end with a pair of red nippers. 1774 
Gotoss. Vat. Hist. (1776) V1. 369 The two nippers or claws 
resemble the thumbs. 1848 Jouxs IWeck at Lizard 259 The 
insertion of the point of a knife into the joint of the great 
claws,.renders the nippers powerless. 

rg. 1897 Tennyson Harold un. ii, Our great Count-crab 
will make his nippers meet in thine heart. 

atirié. 186 Woop Illustr. Nat. Hist, V1. 585 The 
Nipper-crab (Polybins Henslovtt) is a better swimmer than 
the fiddler-crab. 1863 KEArtry Links in Chain vii. 153 Its 
great hairy nipper claws give it a very distinctive character. 

6. a. A device to regulate the amount of tar 
used in tarring a rope. 

1794 Rigging & Seamanship 55 A Nipper is formed of two 
steel plates, eight inches square and half an ich thick, with 
a semi-oval hole in each four inches wide, which, by the 
upper plate moving, enlarges or contracts as the tarring of 
the yarn requires. ; 

b. In wool-combing machinery, a device for 
seizing and holding the material. 

1852 Lister & Amater in Pat. Abdbridgne. (1866) 633 A 
thin plate of tron is inserted between the rows of the teeth 
so as toact as anipper. 1889 J. Burxtey Wool » Wool 
Combing 228 The nipper consists of a leather-covered jaw 
and a lop jaw with three flutes. 


7. Nau. a. A piece of braided cordage used 


to prevent a cable from slipping. 

1627 Capr. Ssuitu Seaman's Gram. ix. 44 [The cable] 
surges or slips backe vnlesse they keep it close to the 
whelps, and then they..hold it fast with nippers. 1667 
Davenant & Davoex Tenfpest 1 i, Nip well there; 
quarterinaster, get's more nippers. 1769 Fatconer Dict. 
Marine (1780) s. v., These nippers are usually six or eight 
feet in length. 1825 H. B, Gascoicnr .Vava/l Fame 47 The 
gaining side and Cable bound in one, By pliant Nippers 
which the Boys hold on. 1867 Smyriut Saslor'’s Word-bk. 
498 Uhe nipper is passed at the manger-board, the fore-end 
pressing itself against the cable. 

attrib, 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1780) sv. Nipper, 
The persons employed to bind the nippers about the cable 
and voyal, are called nipper-men. 1802 Naval Chron. 51 
We have plenty of powder forward in the nipper-lockers. 

b. (See quot.) rare —°. 

1867 SMvtH Sazlor's Word-/h., Nipper, a hammock with 

so little bedding as to be unfit for stowing in the nettings. 
c. A thick woollen mitten or glove uscd by cod- 
fishers to protect their wrists and hands. 

1897 Kirtinc Capt. Cour. 56 A heavy blue jersey well 
darned at the elbows, a pair of nippers, and a sou’ wester. 

Nipper, s/.2 [abbrev. of NIPPERKIN.] = Nip sé,2 

1848 Lowen. Biglew Papers Ser.t. ii, Step up and take a 
nipper, sir; ['m dreffle glad to see you. 1866 rit. H/o» k- 
man xi. 78 {Le could not pass it without having what he 
termed his ‘nipper', or what some of the good people of 
Scotland call their ‘ inorning '. 

Ni‘pper, 54.3 [f. Nip v.2] Onc who takes nips. 

1886 //ome Words XV{1. 21 The ‘Nipper ', says with con- 
fidence, ‘the little drop which [ take would hurt nobody *. 

Nipper (ni-po1), v1 [f. Nipver sé.1] 

1, Naut. To secure (a rope) by mcans of cross- 
turns; to fasten with nippers. 

1794 Rigging & Scamanship 190 The strap is nippered, 
with a heaver, round the block. 184: R. H. Dana Seaman's 
Man, 43 Nippering, is fastening them [two parts of a rope] 
by taking turns crosswise between the parts, to jam them 3 
and sometimes with a round turn before each cross. ¢ 1860 
HL. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 34 Heaving the two parts of 
the lanyard close together so as to nipper them. 

2. slang. To take into custody. 

1832 Lincoln L[erald 18 Sept, 2/4 You had better nashigo 
away) unless you want to be nippered (taken into custody). 

Ni‘pper, v.2 rare—'. [Imitative.] zntr. To 
whisper, gossip. 

1840 Lapy C. Bury Afist. of Flirt xxviii, What are you 
and the major ‘ nippering ’ about? 

Nipperkin (ni-porkiu). Now rare. Also 7-8 
kn-, 7 niper-. {Of obscttre etym. The form points 
to a Du. or LG. origin: cf. MDu. nyfelkin, the 
name of some game.] 

1. A measttre or vessel of sinall capacity used for 
liquors, containing half-a-pint or less. 

1694 Mottrux Rabelais v. xxxiv. (1737) 152 Barrels, 
Nipperkins, Pint-Pots, Quart-Pots. 1739 R. Butt tr. 
Dedehindus' Grobianus 158 Some..puff in ev'ry Nipperkin 
of Ale. 19755 SueppRare /yidia (1769) 1. 350 The old song, 
which goes on with the gallon,..the pint, the half-pint, the 
nipperkin, and the brown bowl. 1796 [see Nip sé.%). 1832 
Blackw, Mag. XXX1. 320 The nipperkins, cups, and cans, 
The skillets, and kettles, and all. 

2. The quantity of liquor that can be contained 
in such a measure; a small quantity of wine, ale or 
spirits. In later usc chiefly Sc. 

1671 Mrs. BEHN Amorous Prince w.iv, 'Tis something 
cold, I'le go take a Niperkin of wine. a@1700 B. E. Diez. 
Cant. Crew, Nipperkin, halfa Pint of Wine, and but half a 
Quartern of Brandy, Strong waters, &c. 1792 Burns Let. 
to Cunningham 10 Sept., 1 have set a nipperkin of toddy 
by me. 1813 Woctcor (P. Pindar) On Style of Folnson, 
Such a clatter, ‘To force up one poor nipperkin of water. 
1856 StRANG Glasgow & its Clubs 530 Kindred spirits met to 
quaff their nipperkin of ale. 1890 Service Notandums xi. 
77 We juist hae time for a nipperkin o' yuill. 

Ni-ppily, dv. rave—'. [f. Nivpy a. +-Ly 2] 
In a ntppy manner ; sharply. 

1650 A. B. Mutat. Polemo 21 Let sucb be nippily markt 
and taken notice of, 
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NIPPITATE. 
Nipping (ni‘pin), v6/, sd.1 


action of Nir v.1 in various senses. 

1572 Hutoert, Nippes or nippinges, compressiones. 1606 
Proc. agst. Late Trattors 25 For the blasting and nipping, 
hoth of the leaves, blossomes and buddes. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
$388 In Orenges or Limons, the Nipping of their Rinde, 
giveth out their Smell the inore. 1693 Evetyn De /a Quint. 
Compl. Gard. (1. 54 Pruning .. with the Pruning-Knife, 
when the bare ‘l'rimming or Nipping is not sufficient. 1707 
Mortimer f/usd. (1721) I]. 42 It .. preserves it self the 
best from the nipping of Deer. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exped. 
XxViil, (1856) 231 Wherever the nipping has caught two of 
the floes, they have been driven with a force inconceivable 
one above the other. 

b. concr. A portion nipped off. 

1766 Compl. Farmer s.v. Rag 6 11/2 Woollen Rags, and 
the nippings of the pitch-marks upon sheep, are a singularly 
good manure. 

Nipping, v4/, sb.2, [f. Nipv.2+-Ixel.J] The 
action or practice of taking nips of liquor. 

1883 Longm, Mag. June 180 A horrible Australian habit, 
.-is the practice of‘ nipping * on bargains. 1896 GEORGIANA 
M. Stisteo /rue Life R. F. Burton xi. 267 his nipping.. 
disagreed frightfully with Burton. 


Ni‘pping, ///. a. (and adv.) [f. Nip vl + 
-ING *.J That nips, in various seuses of the verb. 


1, Of language: Sharp, stinging, sarcastic. 

1547 Latimer Sern. 4 Rew. (Parker Soc.) 426 After you 
had perused that my nipping and unpleasant letter. 1556 
Rosinson tr. Jore's Utopia (Arb.) 105 warg., Iu this place 
seemethe to be a nipping taunte. 1581 J, Bett Hadidon's 
Answ, Osor. 397 So much rayling in such scorpionlike nip- 
ping bitternesse. 1594 Carew //uarte’s Exam. Wits xv. 
(1596) 311 Hence tooke a certaine nipping prouerbe his 
originall. a 3693 Urguhart’s Rabelais wu. x. 80 Nipping 
Bobs, derisive Quips. ; 

2, Of the weather, wind, etc. : Sharp, cold, biting ; 
checking growth, blighting. 

1563 B. Gooce £g/ogs, etc. (Arb.) 103 To keepe her feete 
from force of nyppynge colde. 1581 MutcastER Positions 
xNAVi. (1887) 141 As there be faire blossomes, so there be 
nipping frostes. 1602 Suaks. //am.. iv. 2 {tis a nipping 
and an eager ayre. 1669 WortipceE Syst. Ag? ic. (1679) 134 
‘The sharp nipping winds. 1707 Morvimer //usd. (1721) {. 
308 Bleak Hills much exposed to high Winds and nipping 
Frost. 1764 Harner Obserz. i. § xvi. 4o Most nipping, 
pinching, unpleasant wind. 1828 Scott F. Al, Perth xiii, It 
irks ine the more to put on cold harness in this nipping 
weather. 1865 Dickens J/u?. Fr. 1. xii, It was..a nipping 
spring with an easterly wind. 

3. Causing pain or distress. 

c1gso Pryde & Adnse Wom. 181 in Hazl. E. P. P. LV. 242 
We wonder moche at these nyppynge plages. 1583 StubBES 
sluat, Abus. 11. (1882) 52 They applie bitter potions, nipping 
medicines, gnawing corrosiues. 1608 Witcet S/exapla in 
Fixed. 512 A biting, nipping, or deuouring vsurie. 1659 D. 
Pett in Spurgeon 7 seas. Dav. Ps. cvii. 28 Brought low by 
pinching and nipping afflictions. 

+4. Affected, mincing. Ods. rare. 

1568 Jacob 4 Esau iu. ii, So nipping, so tripping, so cock- 
ing, so crowing. 

5. That nips, grips, or holds. Azpping-fork 
(see quot. 1881). 

1831 Youatt //orse 138 The colt’s nipping teeth are 
rounded in front. 1858 Hotpen & Hubner in Fat. 
A bridgin. (1866) 1290 Two pairs of continuously operating 
and moving nipping surfaces. 1870 H. A. Nicnotson A/ax., 
Zool. xxxvii. (1875) 269 The maxillary palpi. .are converted 
into nipping-claws or chelz, 1881 RaymMonp J/ining Gloss., 


Nifpping-fork, a tool for supporting a column of bore-rods 
while raising or lowering them. 


6. adv. Nippingly. 
1840 R. H. Dana Sef Mast xxix. 99 The water was 
nipping cold. 


pepe ely 
a.+-L¥2,] In 
senses of the adj. 

1542 Upact Evasmn. Apoph. 184 b, Nippyngly did he taunte 
..the foolishe ambicion of theim. 1586 T. Bb. La Primand. 
fr. Acad. t. (1589) 365 Stop the mouthes of such as are.. 
impudent, .. with a certaine meekenes and grave smiling, 
and somewhat nippingly. 1853 Lytton A/y Nowel 1. xii, 
Pinching her husband's arm very nippingly, 1879 ‘ ANNIE 
Tuomas’ London Season 1. 19,‘1 don't see it at all’, Mrs. 
Varney nippingly replies. 1890 Cornh. Aflag. Sept. 257 
Though the wind blow nippingly from the snow. 


t+tNi-ppitate, sé. 04s. Also-ato, -atum, -aty, 
{-ati). [Ofobscure origin. The Latin and Italian 
endings are prob. only fanciful. The most usual 
form is that in -a¢y.] Good ale or other liquor of 


prime quality and strength. 

a. 1575 LANEHAM Lefé. (1871) 31 Az yet toothe tast ofa cup 
of Nippitate, his iudgement will be taken aboue the best in 
the parish. 

B. 1576 Fucwewi. Art Flattery. v. (1579) E iv b, The best 
Nippitatum in this towne, which is commonly called Huf- 
cap. 1583 Stusves Anat, Abuses Evijb, Though it will 
be a corrosive to their hautie stomacks and a nippitatum to 
their tender brests. /déd. Mivb, When this Nippitatum, 
this Huf cap (as they call it), and this nectar of "lyfe, is 
set abroach, well is he that can get the soonest to il. 

y- 1593 G. Harvey Prerce's Super. 16 The nippitaly of the 
nappiest grape. /é/d. 63. 1600 Nasne Summer's Last Will 
in Hazl. Dodsley VII1. 60 Never cap of Nipitaty in London 
came near thy niggardly habitation! 1630 Tincker of 
Turvey Ep. Ded. 4 He loves that ale-house best, which 
washes his cheekes with the strongest nippitaty. a 1693 
Urquhart’s Rabelais, Pantagr. Prognost. ix, "Tis all one 
to me, so we have but good Bub and Wiffitati enough. 

6. 1611 Beau. & Fe. At. Burning Pestle w. uy, My father 
oft will tell me of a drinke In England found, and Nipitato 
cal'd. 1620 Metton Astrolog. 32 Vhey cannot put a Cup 


(-Incl.] The 


(ni‘pinli), adv. [f. Nippine ffi. 
a nipping manner, in various 


| of Nippitato to their Snowts. 


NIPPLE. 


Hence +Nippitate a., strong, good, prime. Oés. 

1600 Look Alout You xxi. in Hazl. Dodsley VII. 445 He 
was here to-day, sir, And emptied two bottles of nippitate 
sack. 1600 WVeakest goeth to Wall (1618) B2 Fresh ale, 
prime ale, nappie ale, nippitate ale! @ 1634 CHAPMAN 
dphousus Plays 1873 II]. 238 ’Twill make a cup of Wine 
taste nippitate. 


Nipple (ni-p'l), 54. Forms: a. 6 neble, nible, 
7 nibble. £8. 6 neapil, neaple, nypil, 7 nipl, 
6- nipple. [Of uncertain origin: there is no 
clear connexion with OE. syZe/, used by /Elfric of 
an elephant’s trunk.] 

1. The small prominence, composed of vascular 
erectile tissue, in which the ducts of the mam- 
mary glands terminate externally in nearly all 
mammals of both sexes; esp. that of a woman’s 


breast ; a teat. 

a. 1530 Pauscr. 247/2 Neble of a womans pappe, dont de 
fa mamelle, 1598 Hayvocke tr. Lowazzo 1. 30 The heades 
or extuberances whence the milke is sucked out, are called 
Nibles. 1611 Cotcr., 7efiz, the nibble or nipple of a dug. 
1650 Massey Glasse for Worldliugs 21 So much wormwood 
withall makes me nauseat the nibble. 1682 N. O. Boslean's 
Lutriu un. 114 Or Caucasus did form thee, of a Pebble, Or 
some fell Tigress nurs’d thee with her nibble. 

B. 1538 Etvot, Pa/filla, the nyppell or teate of a womannes 
breaste. 1570 Levins Afauip. 125/26 A Nypil, papilla. 
Lbid. 209/8 A Neaple, teate, papilla. 1592 Suaxs. Row. & 
Ful.t. iil. 30 It did tast the Worme-wood on the nipple of my 
Dugge. 1598 CHapman //iad 1v. 568 Thoas..threw a dart, 
that did his pile convay Above his nipple, through his 
lungs. 1656 Ripc.ey ract. Physick 156 The child will 
suck, and not touch the Nipple with his Lips. 1707 Paid. 
Trans. XXV. 2216 A small portion of it, in the form of a 
Nipple, did intrude itself as it were under the Tongue. 
1803 Jed. Frnl. 1X. 428 A tumour appeared under his 
left nipple. 1835 Kirsy Had. & /ust. Anim. II. xxiv. 477 
The elephant..has only two pectoral nipples. 1869 Lapy 
Lytton Orval 139 A finer babe was never Put to the 
nipple. 

Jig. 1642 Futter Holy & Prof St. v. xiv. 411 He infected 
the Universitie, from which he suck'd no milk but poysoned 
her nipples. 

b. transf. A device used to cover the nipple 
while a child is sucking; also, the teat of a 
nursing- bottle. 

1661 Lovett Hist. Anim. § Alin. 412 The paine in 
sucking may be prevented by an artificial nipple, covered 
with that of a young heifer. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech. 
1528/2 The nipple. .hasa stop-flange to keep it from passing 
too far into the infant’s mouth. 

2. Something resembling a nipple in function as 
well as form. 

1573 Baret Alv.s.v., A little cocke, end, or nipple perced, 
..which is put at the end of the cannelles of a fountayne, 
where through y¢ water commeth forth. 1841 Civil Eng. & 
Arch. Frul. 1V.93/2 A stop cock..so adjusted as to allow 
any number of drops per minute to fall from the nipple. 
1873 Spon Vorkshop Rec. Ser. 1. 132/2 For filling the cases 
sag of various sizes are employed, made preferably of 
metal. 

b. A prominence on the surface of the skin which 
resembles a nipple ; esp. such as marks the outlet 


of any secretory gland. 

1713 Deruam Phys.-Theol. vi. i. note, Two or three 
larger Cells, lying under the Nipple of the Oil-bag. 1730 
CuHaAMBERLAYNE Kelig. Philos. 1. xiv. § 3 Those little Pro- 
tuberances, which they call the Papillae, or Nipples (of the 
tongue]. 1797 Excycl. Brit. (ed. 3) I. 192/2 Spiders have 
five tubercles or nipples at the extremity ofthe belly. 1826 
Krrsy & Sr. Z£utomol. xxx. 111. 128 Between them also 
there is a lozenge-shaped opening, through which .. pro- 
truded a circular sort of nipple. 

ce. A small protuberance on glass or metal; a 
projection of any kind having the appearance of 
a nipple. 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 582 Another workman now applies 
the end of a solid iron rod tipped with melted glass..to the 
nipple or prominence in the middle. 1863 TyNpatt Heat 
iv. § 115 (1870) ror Whenever the hot metal comes into con- 
tact with its lead carrier, a nipple suddenly juts from the 
latter. 1880 Spon's Eucycl. Manuf. 11. 558 A nipple for 
attachment [of the button] to the garment. 

d. A small rounded elevation on the summit of 
a hill or mountain. 

1859 Merc. Marine Alag. (1860) VII. 106 Vessels. .cannot 
fail. .to recognize the mountain. .by its..top, having several 
nipples. 1860 /dzd. 328 The western of these nipples is the 
higher. 1873 W. Cory Lett. §& Yruls. (1897) 343 The crests 
or nipples of the hill-line are crowned with the domes of the 
mosques. 

3. A short perforated piece made upon, or 
screwed into, the breech of a muzzle-loading gun, 


on which the percussion capis fixed and exploded. 

1822 Specific. S. Davis's Patent No. 4648 My improve- 
ment consists in forming and constructing the pan and 
nipple of the lock. 1853 Stocqueter ALi, Encycl. 126/2 A 
small copper capsule..which fits on the nipple of the touch- 
hole. 1897 F. M. Crawrorp Corleone x, There was a pere 
cussion cap on the nipple of the lock. 

4. allrib. and Comb. a.In sense 1, as 2ipple- 
chancre, -level, -line, -shield; nipple-like, -shaped. 

1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 1. 271 A *nipple chancre. .is not 
an infrequent result. 1893 Gre Axscultation & Percus- 
siow (ed. 4) 1. i. g The maximum of difference, on the *nipple 
level, heing an inch and a quarter. 1898 Ad/butt’s Syst. 
Med. V. 360 ‘Iwo inches above the nipple level. 1826 Kiruy 
& Sp. Entowol. xxx. III. 138 They are a mere retractile 
“nipple-like protuberance. 1879 Sz. George’s Llosp. Rep. 
IX. 183 Apex beat in sth sp. X *nipple line. 1844 H. 
Steruens BA. Faru: 11. 875 A small *nipple-shaped knoh. 
1799 Unverwooo Dis, Children WII. 111 This public 


| 
| 
| 
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recommendation of the *Nipple-Shield. 1860 Simmonps 
Dict. Trade, Nipple shield, a protection for the breast worn 
by females. 

b. In sense 3, as 2tpple-lump, -seal, -wrench. 

1868 Rep. to Gout. U.S. Alunitions War 35 Holding the 

breech-block firmly..by means of the thumb-piece and *nip- 
ple-lump. 1875 Knicut Dict. ATech, 1528/2 *Nipple-seat, 
the hump on the side of a barrel on which the nipple is 
screwed. 1844 Regul. & Ord. Army 96 uote, One *nipple 
Wrench. 1875 Knicnt Dict. Mech. 1529/1 Nipple-wrench, 
the spanner. .used for screwing it to and unscrewing it from 
the barrel. . 

c. In names of plants, etc., as + fle cowry, 
+ nipple peach; nipple-cactus, a cactus of the 
genus A/amillaria, having nipple-like protu- 


berances (Cez¢. Dict. 1890). 

1713 Petiver Aguat. Anim. Amb, 4/1 Gibba,..white 
*Nipple Coury. 1719 Loxpon & Wise Conipl. Gard. 83 
These are condemn’d by the Author as the worst of Peaches. 
*Nipple Peach [etc.]. 


Hence Nipple w., to furnish with a nipple or | 


nipples; to cover with nipple-like protuberances. 
188z in Ocitvic. 1892 Dasly News 14 Nov. 6/2, I re- 
turned to the place, lest some portions of convexed nippled 
iron should. .excite curiosity. 
Ni‘ppleless, 2. 


nipples. (Used sfec. of the monotremes.) 


Ni in Cent, Dict. _ 
ipplewort (ni‘p'lwait). [f. Nippne 5d.) 

1. A common wayside annual (Lafsana com- 
munis) of the order Cichoracex. 

1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. 811 It is good to heale the 
Vicers of the nipples of womens breasts, and thereupon 
I have entituled it Nipplewort in English. 1666 Merretr 
Pinax 69 Laiupsana, Dock-cresses.., ordinary Niple-wort. 
17ir Petiver in Phil. Vrans. XXVIL. 381 Having .. small 
yellow Flowers like Nipplewort. 1796 WitHERING rit. PZ. 
(ed. 3) ITI. 693 Common Nipplewort, .. Hedges, shady 
places, and on rubbish. 1863 Marc. Pues Rawdbles Wild 
Fl. 164 The conmon Nipplewort..bears its small yellow 
flowers in panicles. : 

2. Dwarf nipplewort, the plant Arnoseris pustlla, 
sometimes placed in the genus Lafsazza. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 


Nippy (nipi), 2. [f. Nip v.l+-y 1] 

ik of a nipping nature or disposition; inclined 
to nip, in senses of the verb. 

1575 Turserv. Faxnlcourie 327 The more shee feedeth, the 
more greedie and nippie shee is. 1642 View Printed Bk. 
40 Nippie reprehensions and sometimes imprisonment. 1816 
Scott Old Mort. vii, His uncle, auld Nippie Milnwood has 
as close a grip as the deil himsell. 1898 Burteicu Sirdar 
& Ahalifa xii. 189 Anything liquid and nippy would have 
been araretreat. 1898 Hesti. Gaz. 29 Dec. 3/3 The air 
is ‘nippy’, sure enough, | : ’ 

2. slang. Sharp, quick, active, nimble. 

1853 R. S. Surtees Soafey Sfouge (1893) 131 Soapey..over- 
took a fine nippy, satin-stocked, dandified looking gentle- 
man. 1894 AsTLEY 50 }’rs. of Life II. 70, I told him he 
would have to be pretty nippy. 1898 Burieicn Sirdar 6 
Khalifa xi. 173 He. .liked to see them keen and ‘nippy’ at 
every soldierly task. 

+tNipshot, adv. Obs. Sc. [app. f. Nre v.1+ 
Suor sé., but the force of the comb. is obscure.] 
Only in phr. ¢o shoot, or Alay, 2ipshot, to miss the 
mark, or miss fire, in /r¢, and fg. use. 

a1568 Aing BSerdok 12 in Laing Anc. Poetry Scotl. 
269 Weill cowd he..bend ane aiprim bow, and nipschot 
schute. 1637-50 Row “ist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 395 Now 
of thir Canons, one said mervilie, that all the Bishops’ 
cannons were poysoned, they would misgive, and shoot 
nipshot. 1646 R. Baie Lett. 5 Frauds. (1841) I. 362 
Our great hope on earth, the City of London, has played 
nipshott ; they are speaking of dissolving the Assemblie. 

+ Nipsitate, variant of NrppiITaTE sd. Ods. 

1639 Davenport New Trick to cheat the Devil E, A cup 
of Nipsitate, briske and neate. 

Nirles. ‘Sc. Also nirls. [Of obscure origin.] 
A kind of rash or efflorescence of the skin. 

a 1585 MontcomertiE Flyt7ug 325 With parles and plurisies 
opprest, And nipd with nirles. 1673 WEDpDERBURN Voc. 19 
VJam.), Morbidlz, the nirles. 1707 J. Nimmo (Vaz7. (S.H.S.) 
79 My child was sick.. having a flix, the nirles and kink- 
host extreamly. 1822-34 Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) IV. 
473 Like the measles of this modification, they are de- 
nominated nirles in some parts of Scotland. 1886 STEWART 
Rem. Dunferimline 48 Children suffering from the nirles. 

+ Nirt. Obs. rave—'. [Of obscure origin : perh. 
related to Norw. dial. ze7¢a to touch lightly.} A 
mark, scar, cut. 

13.. Gaw. & Gr. Kné. 2498 Pe nirt in pe nek he naked 
hem schewed. 

|| Nirvana (noivand). Also Nirwana. [a. 
Skr. 227vaza, blowing out, extinction, disappear- 
ance, etc., f. 227va@ to blow.] In Buddhist theo- 
logy, the cxtinction of individual existence and 
absorption into the supreme spirit, or the ex- 
tinction of all desires and passions and attainment 
of perfect beatitnde. 

a. 1836 Peuny Cycl. V. 531/1 The expression, which 
Pauddhas seem to be particularly fond of employing, is Nir- 
vana. 1864 Max Miner Sez. Lang. Ser.u. 346 The Nothing 
..under the name of Nirvana has become the highest goal 
of millions among the followers of Buddha. 1880 Gotpw. 
Situ in Atlantic Monthly 204 In justice to Buddhism it 


must be remembered that there is more than one interpreta- | 


tion of Nirvana. ; 
B. 1857 W. SaitH Thorudale ww. vii. 370 A Buddhist 
Saint sits motionless under his Bo tree to earn Nirwana. 


[f. Nipple sé.) Having no | 


NISI PRIUS. 


the extinction of all this kind of existence, must there- 
fore be the object of the truly wise man. 1876 M. Davies 
Uuorth, Lond. (ed. 2) 309 Breathing such a tone of mystic 
devotion as suggested the Brahminical Nirwana. 

b. transf. or fig. 

1895 Batrour Fouudatious Belief 64 The very Nirvana of 
artistic imagination, without desire and without pain. 1goz 
‘Linesman’ Words Eyewitness 341 Universal peace !.,1s a 
Nirvana unattainable until after the death of the weary, 
yearning bodies who desire it. 

Hence Nirva-nic a., of the nature of Nirvana. 

1893 E. F. Benson Six Common Things 73 In spite of the 
nirvanic remoteness of its nature, it is not troubled by human 
emotions, 

Nis, s4. Also nisse, nys. [a. Da. and Sw. 
mitsse.) In Scandinavian folk-lore, a species of 
brownie or friendly goblin which frequents barns, 


stables, and other buildings. 

1833 KeiGuiLey Fairy Alyth. 1. 222 The Nis is the same 
being that is called Kobold in Germany, Brownie in Scot- 
land. 1855 Batey A/ystic, etc. 147 Nisses, Noks, Kobolds, 
Kelpies, Norns, and Trolls. 1865 WuitnerR Kallundborg 
Church 28 The Neck and the Nis gave no reply. 

+ Nis, is not : see NE and Bev. A. 1. 3. Obs. 

¢ 825 Vesp. Psalter tii. 3 Nis haelu hire in deo hire. c 888 
K. Aitrrep Boeth. v. § 3 Hit niszietsetima. co975 Ruski. 
Gosp. Matt. xxviii. 6 Nis he her forpon pe he aras. c¢ 1000 
fELFric Gram, (Z) 227 Nishitswa? Hitnis. ¢1175 Laid. 
Hou. 23 Hit nis nan wunder. ¢ 1200 Orin 6181 Inn all 
patt niss nan sinne. a 1225 Leg. Kath. 282 Per nis bot a 
Godd. a1300 A. Horn 13 Fairer nis non pane he was. 
¢ 1320 Sir Tristr. 997 Nis per non so bald. 1362 Lancv. 
P. (l. 8.1. 34 Al nis not good to the gost that the bodi 
lyketh, 1413 Pilgr. Sozule (Caxton 1483) 1v. xx. 68 He and 
I oure herte nis but one. 1477 Nortox Ord. Adch. i. in 
Ashm. (1652) 13 This Science n'is holy in effect. 1579 
Srenser Sireph. Cal. June 19 Those hilles where harbrough 
nis tosee. a@1586 Sioney Arcadia 11. (1724) II. 714 No- 
thing can endure where order n'is. [1634 W. CartwRiGHT 
Ordinary w. ii, I nis not Edmond Ironside, God wot.] 

+ Nisberry, obs. variant of NASEBERRY. 

1756 P. Browne Yaniatca (1789) 200 The Nisberry Tree. 

Wise, obs. form of NICE a. 

Niset: see NyLer and Nysor. 

Nisewurt, variant of NEEZEWORT Oés, 

Nisey, Nisi, varr. of Nizzy a fool. Ods. 

|] Wisi (naivsai), Law, [L. wzsz unless] A 
limiting term added to such words as decree, order, 
or 72le, to indicate that these are not absolute or 
final, but are to be valid or take effect unless some 
cause is shown, or reason arises, to prevent this. 
(Cf. quots. 1860 and 1872.) 


1836 Smart s.v. Nisi prius, A rule xisiisa rule uzdess, i.e. 
unless cause be shown to the contrary, as distinguished from 
a rule absolute. 1860 Act 23 & 24 Wict.c.144§7 Every 
Decree for a Divorce shall in the first instance be a Decree 
Nisi, not to be made absolute till after the Expiration of 
such Time not less than Three Months.., as the Court shall 
by General or Special Order from Time to Time direct. 
1872 Witt Wharton's Law Lex., Decree Nisi.. remains 
imperfect for at least six months. 1877-9 Seton Decrees 
(ed. 4) I. p. xxvi, Order nisi for Claimant to appear. 1883 
Law Rep.11 Q. B. Div. 591 An order nisi was afterwards 
obtained for a new trial, on the ground of misdirection. 

Wisinge, variant of NEEZING v0/. sé. 

| Nisi prius (noi‘sai praivs). Law. Also 
8 nisi prise. [L. wzs¢ prizs, unless previously. 
The significance of the phrase is thus explained by 
Blackstone, Comm. (1768) III. 59: 


* All causes commenced in the courts of Westminster-hall 
are by the course of the courts appointed to be there -tried, 
on a day fixed in some Easter or Michaelmas term, by a jury 
returned from the county, wherein the cause of action arises ; 
but with this proviso, mfsi prius justitiarii ad assisas 
capiendas venerint, uuless before the day prefixed the 
judges of assise come into the county in question.’ 

In the second statute of Westminster (1285) § 30, by which 
the system was instituted, only the word zsz is used. The 
following is an early example of the full phrase :— 

1297 Coram Rege Roll m. § dorso 11898) 30 Ideo Vice- 
comes habeat corpora omnium coram Rege ad prefatuin 
terminum &c. Nisi prius R. le Brabanzon vel G. de Roubyr’ 
vel eorum alter si prius ad partes illas &c.] ; 

1. A writ directed to a sheriff commanding him 
to provide a jury at the Court of Westminster on 
a certain day, unless the judges of assize pre- 
viously come to the county. 

(1347-48 Rolls of Parlt. 11. 214/1 William de Thorp & ses 
Compaignons ne voillent granter le Nisi prius saunz garaunt 
de Graunt Seal. /d/d., De grantier Briefde Nisi prius. 1443- 
44.Durh. Acct. Rolls 185 Quoddam breve vocatum Nisi prius. ] 
1495 Act 11 Hen. V//c. 24 § 4 Nisi prius shalbe graunted 
by discrecion of the Justices upon the distres. 1535 /7tc- 
herbert's Natura Brev. (1544) 183 b, A wryt of Nisi prius... 
This wryt is Judycyall and lyeth in case when thenquest 
is panel and retourned afore the Justices of y* banke. 1596 
Bacon Max. §& Use Cou. Law 1. (1630) 24 Of which words 
the writ is called a Nisi prius. . 

b. The clause, in such a writ, which is intro- 


duced by these words, 

1543-4 Act 35 Hen. VIII c.6 § 2 Everie firste Writte of 
habeas corpora or distringas with a Nysi Prius delivered of 
Recorde to the Sherief. 1768 BiacksTone Cowen: IIT. 353 
Therefore it was enacted by statute Westm. 2..that a clause 
of aisi prizs should be inserted in all the aforesaid writs of 
veutre facias. . 

ce. The authority or commission to try causes 
conferred by this clause on justices of assize. 

1596 Bacon Mar. § Use Com. Lait. (1630) 24 The Judges 
.- by their Commission of Nisi prius have authority [etc.]. 
1768 BracksTone Comm. Il. 59 The..authority..of zzs7 


1871 AcaBasteR Iheel of Law p. xxxvii, Nirwana, | frizs, which is a consegttence of the commission of assise. 


NISKET. 


2. An action tried under a writ of this kind. 
11347 Rolls of Parlt. 11. 195/x Sur quoy le dit Priour..ad 
suy plusours Nisi prius devant mons’ William de Shareshull 
& autres Justices] 1468 P/nipton Corr. (Camden) 18 As 
touching your wis? Srivs against Fulbaron. 1498-9 /i/. 
134, I understand William Babthorp will have a xész prius 
at this next assizes. 1533 Cromwett in Merriman Life & 
Lett. (1902) I. 359 The tryall of the saide Nisiprius. 1596 
Bacon Jar. 4 Use Con, Law 1. (1630) 23 These Nisi Prius 
happen in this sort. 1607 Miopteton Phaenex nu, iii. F2b, 
Take heede I bring you not toa Avsé prins, sir. 1714 Gay 
What dye call tt 1.i, You ruined my poor Uncle at the 
Sizes, And made him pay nine Pounds for Nisiprises. 
1748 Smottett Rod. Rand. liv, He had suffered a nist prius 
through the ohstinacy of the defendant. 

3. The trial or hearing of civil causes by the 
judges of assize; court-business of this kind. 
Hence Cause, Court, Justice, etc., of Nist Prius. 

13347 Rolls of Parlt, II. 186/2 En quel suite Sire Alayn de 
Asch’, Baron de la dit Escheger, si ad este deux feitz per le 
Nisi Prius a Seint Martin graunt.] 1§43-4 4ce¢35 Hen. VIL 
c. 6, An Acte concerninge thapparaunce of Jurors in the Nisi 
Prius. 1585 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. ut. LV. 57 The Lordes 
Chief Justices of either Benche do twise a weeke attend 
upon Nisi Prius for London and Middlesex. 1596 Bacon 
Max. & Use Com. Law 1. (1630) 23 A Commission to take 
Nisi Prius directed to none hut to the Judges themselues 
and their Clerkes of Assizes. 1679 Trials Green, etc. for 
Murder of Sir E. Godfrey 87 No Brother, Iam to sit at 
Nisi prius this Afternoon, and ‘tis time we broke up the 
Court. 1709 Loudon Gaz. No. 4508/3 A Postea, or Record of 
Nisi Prius, between Morris, Plaintiff, and Jordan, Defendant. 
1793 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 13/1 The commission for opening 
the assizes..for the trying of criminals, hearing causes of 
Nisi prius and for a general gaol delivery. 1840 Penny 
Cyel. RV. 241/1 he judges of assize..when sitting alone 
to try causes..are said to he sitting at Nisi Prius. 1865 
Daily Tel. 24 Aug., The learned serjeant drew an affect- 
ing picture, in the trne style of nisi prius, of the happy 
results which would flow from the training ship. 1889 
Grattan Jemory’s tlarkback 135 Thus his legal life had 
been passed in Nisi Prius—he was quite a stranger to 
Chancery practice. 

4. altrib.as Nisé Prius clause, court, glory, laugh, 
-office (1708), record, sttling. 

1845 Encycl. Metrop. XXI1. 190/1 In Trials at Bar, which 
are actually conducted in the Court at Westminster, the 
*Nisi Prius clause is omitted. @1734 NortH A-xene. 1. ii. 
§ 118 (1740) 9 The *N%s¢prtus Courts, for Civil Trials. 1867 
Hampshire Chron.g Mar., This case concluded the business 
ofthe Nés? Prins Court. 1852 Disraru Ld. G. Bentinck 277 
Scarlett himself inthe days of his *nisi prius glory had never 
shown more adroitness. xr84x Lever C. O'd/adley \xviii, A 
cunning leer of his eye, and a certain “nisi-prius laugh. 
1848 Wuarton Law Lex., Nis? prins record, an instru- 
ment in the nature of a commiysion to the Judges at wésé 
prins for the trial of a cause. 1864 Chamd, Encyct. V1. 
777/1 Vhe ‘nisi prius sittings are the jury sittings. 

+ Nisket. Ods. rare. (See quot.) 

1725 Duocev in Phil. Trans. XX XII1. 264 The Whale.. 
got the Fluke into her Nisket, or the Orifice of the Uterus. 

+ Nist, for ve wist, knew not: see Ne and 
Wit v. Forms: I, 4-5 nyste, 1-2, 4 neste, 2-5 
nuste, 3-4 niste, 4-5 nist, nyst. /7/7. 1 nyston 
(-Bon), 2 nesten, nusten, 2, 4nysten, 4 nisten. 

825 Vesp. Psalter Ixxii.22 Ic to nowihte zebezed eam & 
ic hit nyste. c 888K. ELrrep Soeth. xxxviii. § 1 Hinyston 
Nanne oderne god on pune timan. 971 Blick. Hom. 79 
Nas bet na pat he nyste hwatt se blinda wolde. c1175 
Lame, [Lom. 93 His wif. .nuste hwet hire were ilumpen wes. 
@1200 Moral Ode 22) (Trin. Coll. MS.), Ic wille seggen hit 
bo be hit hem self nesten. ¢2230 Mali Afeid. 59 Ha nuste 
hwuch wei ha come peneward. a 1300 A’. f/orn 276 Pe 
stuard..nuste what todo. ¢1320 Sir [ristr. 246 He nist it 
whom to wite. 1377 Laxc.. P. 72. B. xin. 25 Phere I say 
a maistre; what man he was I neste. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 
313 Thei nysten what fortune abide. 1447 BokreNHam 
Seyntys (Roxh' 52 She astoyned.. Was that she nyst what 
she myghit seye. 

Nist(e, dial. forms of Nick a. 

{i Nisus (nai'sds). (L., noun of action f. 27¢7 to 
strive, endcavour.] Effort, endeavour, impulse. 

3699 Phil. Trans. XXI. 177 This condition of motion 
heing chang’d, there is a lesser Nisus. 1741 Monro Anat. 
Nerves (ed. 3) 34 This Mises of the Mind to free the Body. 
1752 Hume Ess. & Treat. (1809) II. 476 No animal can put 
external hodies in motion without the sentiment of a nisus 
or endeavour. 1851 Sir I. Patcrave Norm. § Eng. 1. 39 
Species and their varieties seem to have been produced by 
an inward nisus. 1899 A dlbntt's Syst. Med. V1 [i 248 When 
the nisus of web-spinning dominates the spider, when the 
nisus of nest-building dominates the hird. 

Nit, 5d. Forms: a. 1 hnitu, 4 nite, 5 nyte; 
4-5 nete, 7 neet. 8. 4-6 nytte, 5-6 nitte, 
6 nyt, 7-8 nitt, 8 knit, 6-nit. (OE. Amitu fem. = 
MDu. xete, nelte (Du. neet), MLG. ete, neyl, 
nelte, nil, OIG. nig (MHIG. aig. nisze, G. niss, 
nisse): cf. ON. gait (Norw. gail, knit, Sw. gnet, 
Da. guid, \cel. nif). Outside of Teutonic related 
forms appear in Russ. and Pol. grida, Czech 
Anida, and Gr. kovd-, xovis.] 

1. The egg of a louse or other insect parasitic on 
man or animals; the insect itself in a young state. 

a. ¢825 Epina/ Gloss. 590 Lenilina, lnitu. ¢ 1000 Six. 
Leechd. 1. 364 Huite & wyrmas on wes to donne de on 
cildum heod. 1340 Hampoce /?7. Consc. 651 And bou forth 
bringes of pi-self here Nites, lyse, and other vermyn sere. 
¢ 1340 Nominase (Skeat) 226 Woman in the seyme syketh 
the nete, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 2. R. xv. xxii. (Tollem. 
MS.), It..amendep and dob awey nites and ober unclen- 
nesse of pe heed. c 1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 642 //ec 
fens, nyte. [So c1475§ ibid. 767.] 1481 Caxton Reynard 
(Arh) 79 She can wel pyke out lyce and uctis [Du. xe/cv], 
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out of mens hedis. 1638 SHirtry Alart. Soldier iv. in 
Bullen O. P/. I. 236 There sits my wife kombing her haire,.. 
all the Neets in’t are Spiders. __ 

B. 1483 Cath. Angl.255/3 A Nitte; tinea capitis est. 1493 
Festial (W. de W. 1515) 174 Of trees cometh leves, floures, 
and fruyte, and of the lyce, nyttes, and fleen. 1547 BooroE 
Brev. Health cclxxiii.gt There be .iili. kyndes, whiche be to 
say, head lyce, hody lyce, crabhe lyce, and nits. 1573 
Tusser Husb. (1878) 58 Let season be drie when ye take 
them to house, for danger of nittes, or for feare of a louse. 
1607 Torsett Four-f Beasts (1658) 191 Goats are not 
trouhled with Lice or Nits, hut only with Tickes. 1664 
Peryvs Diary 18 July, Thence to Westminster to my 
barher's, to have my Periwigg he lately nade me cleansed 
of its nits. 1753 Hanway 7 vav. (1762) I. v. Ixiii. 290 
Inferior silk has many nits and coarse stuff sticking to the 
threads. 1816 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. I. (1818) 84 Their 
nits or eggs are not hatched till the eighth day after they 
are laid. 1844 Sreenens BA. Farni Il. 152 The egg or 
nit is pear-shaped, and may he seen attached to the hairs. 
3884 Med. Ann. 44/2 Dilute Acetic acid destroys the pediculi 
and dissolves the nits. 

Comb, 1672 Marvett Reh. Transp. 1. 160 The scold.. 
stretched up her hands with her two thumb-nails in the 
Nit-cracking posture. 

Jig. 1827 Hoop Craniology 34 The science thus—to speak 
in fit Terms—having struggled from its nit. 

+b. A gnat, or small fly. Ods. rare. 

1547 Booroe &rev. Health § 356 A nytte ora flye comming 
ynto a mannes mouth, when he doth take in his breth, 
1684 Otway A fherst 1. i, The Nits dance about on’t like 
Atoms in the Sun-shine. . 

+ 2. Applied to persons in contempt or jest. Ods. 

1588 Suaxs. LZ. L. ZL. 1¥. i. 150 And his Page, ..Ah 
heauens, it is Ja] most patheticall nit. 1596 — Taw. Shr. iv. 
iii. 110 Thou Flea, thou Nit, thou winter cricket thou. 
¢ 1600 Day Begg. Beduall Gr. 1. iii, Strowd, y’are a Nit, a 
Slave and a Pessant, 1622 Masstncer & Denker Virg, 
Vart, 1, ili, And so, sweet nit, we crawl from thee. 1632 
Burtox Auad, Ale. 1. ii. ut. xiv. (ed.4} 121 Vhey are. .nitts 
and flies compared to his inexorable and supercilious, 
eminent and arrogant worship. 

3. In phr. as dead as a nit. 

3789 Wotcor (P. Pindar) Sudby. for Painters Wks, 1812 
II. 191 Dead ina minute asa Nit. 1838 Tuackeray Fash. 
f*, Wks. 1900 XIII. 254 Down he fell as dead as a nit. 
1874 T. Haroy Far /r. Mad. Crowd xxi, [The sheep] will 
all die as dead as nits. 

+ Nit, a. Obs. rare—°. (Sce quot.) 

a 3700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Nit, wine that is brisk, and 
pour'd quick into a Glass. 

+ Nit, v. Ods. rare. [f. Nit s6.] 

1. zxtr. To pore carefully over a book. 

1596 Nasne Saffron Walden 15, I haue here tooke the 
paines to nit and louze ouer the Doctours booke. 
Pt. Return fr, Parnass. 1. ii. 149 Would it not grieve any 
good spiritt to sit a whole moneth nitting over a lousie 
beggarly Pamplilet ? 

2. To deposit nits. rare—'. 

1683 Trvon May te Health 596 Bugs..harbour in Bed- 
steads, Holes and Hangings, Nitting and breeding as Lice 
do in Clothes. 

Nit, obs. pa. pple.of Kit, v., pa.t. of NiTE v. Obs. 

Nitch (nit{), 54. rare. Also 8 nich(e. (Of 
obsctire origin: cf, Nick sé. and Notcu sé.] A 
slight break, notch, or incision. 

1726 in Lowson ¥. Guidfollow (1890) App. 282 The De- 
ponent afterward having seen the sword.. perceived a nitch 
in it. 3726 Monro A naé. 80 Frequently a Hole is found on 
one Side, and a Niche[x741 Nich]on the other. 1741 /did. 
(ed. 3) 28 Niches 11782 Nitches| or Notches, small Breaches 
in the Bone. [1839 Hotroway Dict. Prov. s.v. Nichilled, 
One piece .has an incision niade in it, hut none cut out; 
this is called Nitch.] 

Witch, var. of Knitcu, bundle; NIcnE sé. 

Nitch (nit{}, v. rave. (Prob. for Antich (re- 
corded in this sense in Scottish dial. use): see 
Knitcu sd.] ¢rans. To unite or connect together ; 


to fix together, truss. 

1824 Lanvor Jag. Conv., AbbE Delille & Landor |. 274 
One of the heauties at which Boileau aimed, was the mitch: 
ing of several names together in a verse, without any other 
word. 1880 Carnecie Pract. Trap. 10 Bend one hind leg, 
and make a slit behind the hone, on through this the 
other leg, nitch this one at the hack of the knee, and the 
rabbit is ham strung. 

+ Witch, obs. variant of NICHE v. 4. 

1834 Mar. Eocewortn /felen ILL, iii, 35 Nicely adapted 
to her place in scciety. to nitch and notch in, and to be of 
no sort of value out of it. 

Nitched, obs. variant of NicHED //. a. 

t+ Nite, 54. Obs. rave—'. [f. the vb.] Denial. 

€1375 Cursor AM. 23532 (Fairf.), If pou wille pou salle be 
tite, ne sal ber be per-to na nite [a/tered from lite]. 

+ Nite, v. Obs. north. and Sc. Forms: 4 nite, 
5 nyt, 4-6 nyte, 6 nyit. /’a. ¢. 4 nit, nitt(e, 
5 nyt. Ja. pple. 4-5 nite, 5 nytit. fa. ON, 
nita, related to necta: see Nalt v.2] 

1. ¢rans. To deny (a statement, etc.). 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 883 Al bat i sai mai sco noght nite, 
€ 1325 Afetr. [/onr. 50 Sain Jon him prophet nitte, Aud said, 
prophet nanam I. ¢1375 Sc. Ley. Saints viii. (PArirp) 66 
[Ebionites] bat throw wikit heresy nyttis, Pat Criste had 
suthfaste flesche as man. a1400 Burgh Laws § xxxviii. 
(Se. Rec. Soc.) I. 19 Gif he nytis it and the playntyfe have 
na wytnes, than the tothir sall clenge hym. ¢ 1470 Gol. § 
Gat. 899 His naine and his nobillay wes noght for to nyte. 

absol. ¢ 1450 Hottanp Howlat 70 Is nane bot daine Natur, 
| bid nocht to nyte, ‘Till accuss of this caise. 1535 STEWART 
Cron. Scot. 1. 208 Now at this tyme, I bid nocht for to nyit, 
On the he lais the haill caus and the wyit. 

2. To deny, abjure (a person). Also aédso/. 

@1300 Cursor JJ. 15997 Quen he had nite his lauerd thris, 
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he did him-seluen knau. /éid. 19093 His sun..Yee suak 
and nitt be-for pilate. /éid, 20871 Nitand he [Peter] fell, 
wepand he ras. ¢1375 Se. Leg. Saiuts xii. (Mathias) 4ox 
Pane, for he Criste nyt wald nocht, In-to pare consale pai 
hyine hrocht. : 

b. To repudiate (an obligation, etc.). 

€1375 Se. Ley. Saints xxvi. (Nicholas) 807 Pane pe cristine 
mane vnwise.. Nyt his det al wtrely, 

3. To refuse (a request) to one. 

€1325 Jletr. fio. 137 Yef he the sile askinges nite. 
€1375 Se. Leg. Saints xxvii, (A/achor) 1027 Fra quham he 
askit forgewine, & he had nytit hym his askine. a 1400-50 
Alexander 1460 He had nite him a nerand no3t bot o new 
time. 1513 DouGtas nets 1x. v. 164 Thy commancement 
--Is sa douchty I may the nyte na thing. 

. To refuse Zo do a thing. 

€1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxii. (Lawrence) 319 Pane laurens 
cane nyt opinly Til fals godis to sacryfy. 

+ Niten, for #e wzte2 know not: cf. Nor vz, 

¢888 K. ELFrEo Soeth. xiv. § 3 Pet is para monua unbeaw 
pat hi niton hwet hie sen. ¢975 Rushw. Gosp. Matt. xxi. 
27 Pa onswarade to bem halende & cwzdun, niton we. 
a1200 A/oral Ode 240 (lrin. Coll. MS.), Nabbed hie none 
lisse ; Niten hweder hem dod wers. 

+ Nitency!. 06s. rare. (ad. L. type *zitentia, 
f. ppl. stem ot #7: cf. Nisus.] Impulse. 

1661 Bove Spring of Air (1682) 93 Those Zones will 
have astrong Nitency to flie wider open. 1693 J. BEaumonT 
On Buruet’s The. Earth u. 105 The native Nitency of the 
Waters..would much more strongly repel any Waters there 
rais‘d above their level. 1768-74 Tucker L¢. Nat. (1834) 
I. 545 They talk of the tendencies and nitencies..of bodies. 

Ni-tency2. vare-°. [ad. L. type *itentia, 
f. nitent-: see next.] ‘Lustre; clear brightness.’ 

1755 Jounson [hence in later Dicts.]. 

+ Ni'tent, ¢. Oés. rare. [f. L. sttent-em, pres. 
pple. of ##¢ére to shine.] Shining, lustrous. 

1616 J. LANe Conén. Sgr.’s T. xu. 309 A blacke horse, 
nitent as the iett. 1657 Tomtinson Rewou’s Disp. 234 
Whose branches are of a nitent black colour. 

Hence + Nitently adv., brightly. Ods.—* 

1657 Tomutnson Xenon's Disp. 409 In form of a powder 
very nitently red. 

+Niter. Ods.—' [f. Nive v.+-ER1] A denier. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 20870 Petre was..luuer o lauerd, alsua 
niter, Nitand he fell, wepand he ras. 

Witer, obs. form of NiTRE. 

+ Ni-terated, Ni-‘terous, obs. varr. of NI- 
TIATED, NITROUS. 

1605 TimmMe Quersit. 1. v. 19 Such salts chymists call salt- 
niter or niterous salts. 1678 Satmon Pharim. Loud. v1. viii. 
83; The burning a matter to Ashes..by the help of Niter, 
as in the making of the Niterated Salt of Tartar. 

Nit-grass. Zot. [f. Nir s6.] A species of 
grass, so called from its small nit-like flowers. 

1847 W. E. Steere Ficld Bot. 184 Gastridinm. Nit. 
grass. 1858 Bentuam //dés, Flora 585 Awned Nitgrass... 
Britain, only in southern England. 

Nith, obs. form of Nieur, 

+ Nith(e, sé. 04s. Forms: 1-3 ni®, nip, 3 
ny5, nih, 4 nith(3), nyth, niht, nigh; 3-4 nipe, 
nithe, 3-5 nype, 4-5 nythe. [OKF. 2/0, n/p 
masc.=OFris. with, nyd, OS. nid, MDu. niyd-, 
nit (Du. nid), MLG. afd, nf (hence MSw. 
ntidh, nitth, Da. nid), ONG. nith, nid, nit (MHG. 
nid-, nil, G. netd), ON. nid neut. (‘ satire, libel’), 
Goth. zeif nent. The stem may be the same as 
that of L. wiz to strive.] Envy, malice, hatred. 

e825 Vesp. Psalter vii. 10 Sie fornumen nid deara synfulra. 
a goo Cynewutr Christ 1669 Der is..sih butan nide halzum 
ou gemonge. 971 Bfickl. (fom, 171 Pa woldan hie on 
ecnesse hale & truine wid deofla nipum. aairaz O. £. 
Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1086 Ac he [wes] swa stid, pxt he 
ne rohte heora eallra nid. cxr2z00 Trin. Coll. our, 191 
Swo haued pe deuel nid and onde to men. a rz50 Owl 
Night. 417 Hit is for pine fule nipe, Pat bu ne mize 

mid us bo blipe. ¢1275 Lay. 3934 Beine in nibe and 
honde wonede in pisse londe. @ 1300 Cursor Af. 1059 Vntil 
his broper nith he hare. 1338 R. BRUNNE Chron. (1810) 237 
Leulyn. .werred also tite on him with nyth & onde. a 1425 
Cursor af. 23279 (Trin.), Po pat euer had wrabbe & nypbe; 
And wip bacbytyng wolde kipe. 

Comb. Beowulf i194 Nydwracu nipgrim. /éfd. 683 Peah 
de he rof sie nipgeweorca. cx200 OrMIN 13677 Purrh whatt 
he fell off heffne dun Inntill nip hellepine. c 1205 Lay. 7116 
Seodden come Normans mid heore nid crafte. 

+Nithe, v. 06s. rare. [f. prec. Cf. MDu. 
niden, nyden, MLG. xiden, niten (hence MSw. 
nidha), OHG. nidin, niden (G, neiden), ON. nida 
(to satirize).] a. ¢rans. To envy, hate (a person). 
b. intr, To feel envy. 

¢ 1250 Gen. & Fx. 1521 Nidede dat folk him fel wel, And 
deden him flitten hise ostel. a 1300 £. E. Psalter xxxvi.8 
Blinne fra wreth, and lete hretl swife; Pat pou be lipered, 
nil bou nipe. 

Wipe, obs. form of NintH. 

Nither (nido1), v. Obs. exc. north. dial. and 
Sc. Forms: a. 1 niserian, nyderian,(h)nivrian, 
2 nytheren (2-3 niperen, 3 nipprenn), 7~ Sv. 
and north. nither; 6 Sc. nydder, 8 nidder. 
8. 3 neoBarien, 5, 7 Sc. and orth. nether, FES Cs 
nedder. (OF. x2deriaz, etc. (also geniderian) = 
OFris. (for:nedria, MDu. ned\e)ren, nideren, 
MLG. ned. deren, OHG. nideren, (g?)nidiran, 
ete. (MHG. nzderen, -ern, G. ntederen, -ern), ON. 
nidra (Norw. nedra, Sw. -nedra, Da. -nedre), f. 
nider, niper, NetHeR adv.2] trans. To ee or 
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thrust down, to bring low, abase, humble, oppress, 
Straiten, etc. (Also, in OE., to condemn.) 

a. ¢ 825 Vesp. Psalter xciii. 21 [Hie] zeheftad in sawle des 
rehtwisan, & blod unscedende nideriad. co00 Pudith 113 
Gest ellor hwearf under neowelne nes & Ser zenyderad 
wes. cg9so Lindisf. Gosp. Luke xiv. 11 Ezhuelc sede hine 
ahebbad zehnidrad bid [c 1000 bid genyperud, ¢1160 byd 
genypered). arzizz O. &. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1100 
Godes cyrcean he ny@erade. ¢1195 Lamb, Hom. 117 Swa 
he bid eft inipered on pan neopemest pinan. ¢1z00 OrmIN 
8032 Pe lape gast ee nibprebp Godess genge. c1z05 Lay. 
25235 Inidered wurde pe ilke mon be te to nule helpen. 
1513 DoucLas ne?s vu. viii. 41 On jonder syde ar the 
Rutulianis rude, Nyddris our boundis. 1605 Aberd. Ree. 
(1848) II. 276 Thay find not onlie the Kingis gett to be 
nithered but also the aforesaid choip to be ane gryt.. 
preiudice to the gett. 17.. Ramsay Genty 7ibby iii, We're 
obliged to nither Our spacious sauls’ immense desires, 
1768 Ross Helenore 1. 46 Sair are we nidder'd, that is what 
ye ken. 1813 Picken in Har of Renfrewsh. (1819) Pref. 71 
Winter nithers a’ below, 1876 IV. Vorés. Gloss. s.v., 1 am 
nithered with cold. 

B. c1z0g Lay. 5152 Heo commen in to ben lond and 
neoderien pa leoden. ¢1450 HoLttanp Howla? 57 My neh 
is netherjt as a nok, lam bot ane Owle. Jdrd. 105, Iam 
netherit ane Owllthus be Natur. 1603 Prophecies (Bann. 
Cl.) 28 Noroway hath neddered them and to neede brought. 
1691 Ray WV. C. Words 52 Netherd, starved with Cold. 

Hence Ni'thering wvé/. 56. 

cgoo tr. Beda’s Hist. Ww. xiii. [xvii} (1890) 302 He hi fram 
yrmpum ecre nyberunge..generede. cgso Lindis/. Gosp. 
Luke x. 19 Ic salde iuh maeht henises ve? hnidrunges 
[Rushw. nidrunge] on-ufa nedrum. a@ 1100 in Napier O. £. 
Glosses 1.1864 Detrimenta,niperunga. 1375 Barsour Bruce 
XIX. 155 That on na wyss suld I Giff consaill till bys 
nethring. 1599 dderd. Reg. (1848) I. 187 They had com- 
mittit purpresture in niddering of the kingis commoun gett, 
and sawing of cornis theirvpon. 

Wither, obs. form of NEITHER. 

Wiper(e, nider(e : see NETHER a. and adv. 

Withertale, variant of NiGHTERTALE Oés. 

+ Ni'thful, z. 04s. Forms: 1-3 nid-, nip-, 
3 nyp-, niht-, 4 nithful. [f. NITH\E sé. + -FUL. 
Cf. G. nezdvoll.) Envious, malicious. 

¢ 1000 /ELEric Howe, 1. 606 Efre bid se nidfulla wunizende 
on gedrefednysse. ¢1175 Lamd. Hom. 57 Prud ne 
wreiere ne beo bu noht, Ne nidful in bi boht. @ 1225 Auncr. 
R. 404 Po peo nidfule Giws offreden ure Louerde pis sure 
present 0 rode. ¢ 1250 Gen. & Ex. 1917 Do wex her hertes 
nidful & bold. a1300 Cursor M. 23750 Pe flexs es ai to 
filthes fus, Pe werld nithful and couatus. /é/d. 27658 Nith- 
ful man he luues lest be quilk he wat es dughtiest. 

Nithing (nai-din). Now only arch. or Hist. 
[a. ON. niding-r (MSw. nidhingr, Norw., Sw., 
and Da. xiding), f. nid NitH(E 56. Cf. MHG. 
nidinc, G. neiding.] 

1. A vile coward; an abject or desptcable wretch ; 
a villain of the lowest type. 

See also Nipperinc, NipDERLING, and Nipinc. The OE. 
negative form «nzfding, of which two examples are given 
below, corresponds to an ODa. zinfpingr, which occurs ona 
Tunic stone (of the early part of the 11th cent.) found in 1905 
at Aarhus in Denmark. An E£dgarus dictus Unniping is 
also named in Dugdale’s A/onast. Angl. V. 400. 

?a1000 in Liebermann Gesetze Ang. 392 Walreaf is nié- 
inges dade. c1oso O. &. Chron. (MS. C.) an. 1049 Se cing 
pa & eall here cwadon Swegen for niding. cx1z5 WiLL. 
Macmess. Gesta Regum (Rolls) I. 362 Jubet, ut com. 
patriotas advocent ad obsidionem venire, nisi si qui velint 
sub nomine Niding, quod nequam sonat,remanere. Anzgli, 
qui nihil miserius putarent quam hujusce vocabuli dedecore 
aduri, catervatim ad regemconfluunt. [Cf. 0.2, Chron. an. 
1087 Pzt zlc man pe were unniding sceolde cuman to him.] 
c 1205 Lay. 30389 Wurde for niding pe mon pe nule hine 
sturien, @1300 A. Horn 196 panne spak be gode kyng. I- 
wis he nas no Nibing. [1674 Biount Glossogr., Nithing,a 
Coward, Sluggard, or Out-law.] 1861 Pearson Early Mid. 
Ages Eng. 164 The rebel was now proclaimed a ‘nithing’. 
/ bed. 294 All who failed to appear were branded as ‘nithings’ 
or craven, and disgraced for life. 1868 FREEMAN Worm. Cong. 
II. vii. (1877) 104 The king and the army publicly declared 
the murderer to be Nithing. 1876 /éid. V. xxiii. 77 The 
shameful name of nithing was to be the doom of every man 
.. who failed to obey this summons of his lord. 


+2. A mean or miserly person: a niggard. Also 
in comb, meal-nilhing (=ON. matnidingr), one 


who gives food grudgingly. Oés. 

az1so in Archiv Stud. nen. Spr. CXVII. 22 and 25 
Munificus (i. largus)..non parcus, unniding. 

a 1200 Moral Ode 234 (Trin. Coll. MS.), An helle hunger 
and purst..pos pine polied bo be ware metenidinges here. 
c12z50 Kent. Seri. in O.E, Atisc. 30 Ure lord..habbep.. 
maked of bo euele inanne good man,..of be lechur chaste, 
of pe nibinge large. 13.. A. Ad’s. 2054 The large geveth ; 
the nythyng lourith. 1303 R. Brunne Handi. Syune 6723 
Pat pey ne be nonythyng Of here mete, ne of here pyng. 
1340 dyevb. 109 Pe milde .. lovieb an hondred zibe more 
poverte banne be nibing dep his richesse. 1426 AUDELAY 
Poems 16 He ys a nythying, a no3t, anegard. 

attrib. ¢125§0 Gen. & x. 3432 He bad him chesen steres- 
en , .de sod-fastnesse lef ben, And de niding giscing flen. 

+b. Used predicatively: Niggardly, sparing. 
a1300 Cursor AJ, 28741 For quat es bat spense mai be 
nithing bar be lauerd es fre [Co/t. Galba what nede es bat pe 
spenser be nithing of pat be lord es fre.] 1450 Myrc 1285 
Hast thou be hard and nythynge, To wythholden any 
thynge? 1674 Ray WV. C. Words 34 Nithing, much valuing, 
sparing of, as Nithing ofhis pains : .¢. Sparing of his pains. 

3. Nithing-post, or stake, a post or stake set up 


as a form of insult to a person. 

An inexact rendering of ON. uédsténg. : 

1847 BLackweLt in Percy A/adlet’s North. Antiq. 155 
Setting up what wascalled a Nithing-post or Nithing-stake. 
1863 Jane SEwELL Christian Names 11.277 In the North 
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such a pole was called a nithing post. 1890 W. Morris in 
Lug. Lllustr, Mag. Sept. 894 His head on our hall-gable 
should be to us a nithing-stake, and a tree of reproach. 

+Nithinghead. 0¢s. rare—'. [1. Nivmine 
sb.) Niggardliness, miserliness. 

@ 1300 Cursor Al, 27842 O couaitise..cums..gredines and 
nithinghede, to be o goddes gyft to gnede. 

Nithsdale (ni-psdz]). Now only //zst. Also 
8 Nithis-. [f. the name of the Countess of A77/s- 
dale, who enabled her husband to escape from 
the Tower in 1716 by disguising him in a riding- 
hood.] A large rtding-hood worn in the 18th c. 

1719 D’Urrey Pills 11. 321 *Tis call’d a Nithisdale, since 
Fame Adorn’d a Countess with that Name. Whose Wit 
surmounting firmly stood All creatures with a Riding-hood. 
1846 Fairno.t Costume I. 369 xote, Such riding-hoods were 
thence called Nithsdales, and continued to be worn after- 
wards, but principally by elderly women. 

Nitid (nitid), a. [ad. L. nitid-us, f. nitére to 
shine.] Bright, shining, polished, glossy, in //7. 
or fig. senses. 

1656 in Biountr Glossogr. 1661 H. D. Dise. Liturg. 5 
Such an affectation of nitid words and curious phrases. 1671 
Fiamsteep in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1841) Il. t14 A 
perfect appearance of the sun..witha most nitid periphery. 
1728 THomson Spring 30 Vhe nitid Hues Which speck 
them o'er. 1760 Lee /atrod. Bot. 1. v. (1765) 183 Nitid, 
bright; when the smoothness of the Leaves causes them 
toshine. 1794 Mrs. Piozzi Syvon. 11. 320 Una resemhles 
a pearl, loveliest in a strong and open daylight, where all 
her nitid beauties show most clearly. 1823 Syp. SmiTH 
H ks. (1850) 376 Forth from his bill-case this votary of 
Plutus took his nitid Newlands. 1851 Beck's Florist 36 The 
flowers..spring from a singularly nitid imbricated spike of 
large bracts. 

Hence Niti-dity, ‘cleanness, brightness, trim- 
ness ’ (Blount 1656); Wi-tidous a., Bod. ‘ having 
a smooth and polished surface’ (Ogilvie 1882). 

+ Ni-tigram, used for EpicraM, after Nit 50. 

1614 Rowtanps Fooles Bolt 20 Yet theyle be husie with 
their make shift ryme,..And lay about with lowsie Niti- 
grams. | 

+ Nistor. O¢s. Also nitour. [ad. L. stor] 
Brightness, brilltance. Also trams. 

1607 Torsett Four-/. Beasts 527 The Amher. .getteth that 
nitour and shining beauty, which we finde to he in it. 1637 
Pockuixcton Altare Christ. 42 Some excellent new Fucus 
to restore my complexion to a cleerer nitour. ie GaLe 
Crt. Gentiles 1V. 129 Virtue gives a Nitor, Lustre, Splendor, 
Beautie and Glorie to the Soul. 

Nitracrol. Chem. [f. Nitre sé. + ACROL-EIN. ] 


(See quot.) 

1848 Tittey in Philos. Mag. X XXIII. 82 Nitracrol. 
This substance was discovered by Redtenbacher among the 
roducts of the action of nitric acid on choloidinic acid... 
Vhen cenanthol is distilled with nitric acid, nitracrol is found 
- amixed with fatty acids and dissolved in nitric acid. 
Nitragin (naitraidzin). [irreg. f. NITRATE or 
NiTROGEN.}] <A fertilizer conststing of a culture 
of bacteria which abstract nitrogen from the air 


and transfer it to the tissues of leguminous plants. 

1896 AIKMAN in Contemp. Rev. Aug. 210 Nitragin: an 
important advance in the science of agriculture. 1896 
Nature 6 Aug. 326/1 To deliver, as an article of commerce, 
cultivations of.. bacteria under the name of Nitragin where- 
with to inoculate. .various leguminous crops. 


+ Nitral, a. Obs. rare. [f. NiTRE 5d. + 


-AL.] Nitrous. 
1742 Loud. & Conntey Brew. wit. (1743) 166 Then the 


Pores of the Earth are unlocked, and the Aromatic Nitral 


Vapours set free. 2 

Nitra‘midin. Chem. [Aspin.] (See quot.) 

1866 Warts Dict. Chem. 1V. 58 Nitramidin, an explo- 
sive substance produced by the action of strong nitric acid 
upon starch, also called Xyloidin. 

Nitran. Chem. [-ax 2.] (See quot.) 

1866 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 58 Nitran, Graham's name 
for the radicle NO3 which must be supposed to exist in the 
nitrates. oa , 

Nitraniline (naitrenilain). Chem. [f. NirrE 
5b. + ANILINE.] _Nitro-aniline (see quots.). 

1846 Muspratr & Horman in Chem. Soc. Mem. U1. 111 
On Nitraniline, a new Product of Decomposition of 
Dinitrobenzol. 1866 Warts Dict. Chem. 1V. 445 Mononi- 
trophenylamine or Nitraniline,..of this base there are two 
isomeric modifications, the one called alpha-nitraniline,.. 
obtained by reducing dinitrobenzene with sulphydic acid ; 
the other called beta-nitraniline. 

Nitranisic (naitrani-zik), 2. Chem. [f. NivrE 
56.4 Anisic a.] Nilrvanisic acid, a product of anisic 
acid (see quots.). So Nitraniside, Nitrani'si- 
dine, Nitra‘nisol(e. (Now 777770-.) 

1852 Fownes' Chem. (ed. 4) 597 *Nitranisic acid, a yellow- 
ish-white, crystalline, sparingly-soluble powder.  /é/d., 
* Nitraniside, a resinous body produced by fuming nitric 
acid. 1854 /did. (ed. 5) 609 Treated with sulphuretted 
hydrogen these substances are converted into three organic 
bases, anisidine.., *nitranisidine.., and binitranisidine. 1857 
Miter &lem, Chem., Org. 492” Nitranisole. .yields a base 
termed anisidine. 

Nitrate (noitrét}, 56. Chem. Also nitrat. 
[f. Nitre 5d.+ -aTE™ 1c, or ad. F. ztrave (1787).] 

1. A salt produced by the combinatton of nitric 
acid with a base, or a compound formed by the 
interaction of nttric actd and an alcohol. a. 
With term specifying the base, as #étrate of mer- 
cury, potash, silver, etc. 

1794 PAil. Trans. LXXXIV. 396 Nitrate of mercury 
gelation of mercury in nttrous acid) produced a whitish 
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turbid liquid. 1999 Aled. Frul. 1. 223 In this [case] the 
nitrat of silver has proved of..singular utility, 1822 
Imison Sci. §& Art II. 89 Nitrate of lime is a very soluble 
salt. 1849 BaLrour Man. Bot. § 246 Nitrates of potash 
and soda have been recommended..on account of the nitro- 
gen which they contain, in the form of nitric acid. 1876 
Hartry A/at. Aled. (ed. 6) 253 Nitrate of Bismuth appears 
to be insoluble in the animal juices. 
b. In generalized use. 

1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. 1. 227 Nitrates. The generic 
characters of nitrates are [fetc.]. 1807 T. ‘l'Homsos Chem, 
(ed. 3) II. 215 Nitric acid combines with alkalies, earths, and 
the oxides of metals, and forms compounds which are called 
nitrates, 1859 Miter Llem. Chem., Org. 771 In..the 
carbonates, and the nitrates, but a single class has been 
recognized for each acid. 1892 Fox Ozone 29 Schonbein states 
that Nitrites can be changed into Nitrates by Ozone only. 

2. elizpt. Potassium nitrate or sodium nitrate, 


used as a fertilizer. 

1846 Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 1. 35 The produce 
of the land treated with nitrate..did not fetch so high a 
price. 1849 Batrour A/an. Bot. § 246 ‘Vhe quantity of gluten 
is said to be increased by the use of nitrates. 1856 Farmer's 
Alag. Jan. 7 Guano, nitrates, and other manuring deposits. 

3. attrib. and Comb. as nitrate deposit, solution, 


ete.; nitrate bath, /’otogr. (see quot. 1864). 
19796 Phil. Trans. LXXXVI. 426 Concentrating by 
evaporation the nitrate solution. 1858 T. Sutton Dicé. 
Phot. 304 Many of the failures in photographic operations 
..may be traced to the nitrate bath being out of order. 
1864 QO. Nev. Oct. 490 The solution of nitrate of silver into 
which he plunges his plate of iodised collodion, and which 
is known by the concise name of ‘the Nitrate bath’. 1881 
Daily News 22 Jan. 2/6 The nitrate deposits, which are 
practically inexhaustible. 1883 Pad? A/all G. 9 July s/2 
Before long. .the nitrate trade will have expanded. 
Nitrate (nai'treit), v. Chem. [See Nitre sé. and 
-ATE3.] ¢rans. To treat, combine, or impregnate 


with nitric acid. 

1872 Watts Dict. Chem. Suppl. 661 The woody fibre thus 
purified is nitrated hy maceration for some hours in a mix- 
ture of nitric and sulphuric acid. 1881 4 ¢henzus 12 Feb. 
238/r On the Position taken hy the Nitro Group on nitrat- 
ing the Dibromotoluenes. 1892 Mortey & Muir Watts’ 
Dict. Chem. W11. 523/1 Formed by nitrating acridine. ; 


Nitrated (nai-tre'téd), pp/. a. (Cf. prec.] 

1. Chemically treated with nitric acid (tor nitre). 

1694 Satmon Bates’ Dispens. (1713) 473/2 Nitre with Tin, 
or, Jupiter nitrated. 1783 Priesrtey in Phil, Yrans. 
LXXTIL 410 What I have called a nitrated calx of lead. 
1805 Saunpers Alin. Waters 443 Nitrated silver imme- 
diately renders it turbid. 1855 J/erc. Alar. A/ag. (1858) 
V. 334 A piece of burning nitrated paper is dropped. 1894 
Daily News 30 Jan. 2/5 A combination of nitro-glycerine and 
nitrated cellulose. ; 

2. Impregnated with nitre. 

1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 151 Common salt was also said 
to accompany the native nitre.., yet Mlaproth in analysing 
this nitrated earth could find none. 

3. Manured with nitrate of soda or potash. 

1831 Jrul. R. Agric. Soc. 11. 1. 139 The nitrated wheat 
was now observed to be mildewed. /4é:/. 140 The nitrated 
part of the field continued to advance in its deep luxuriant 
colour. 

Nitratine (naitritin). Af. [f. Niveate 5d. + 
-INE5,] Native sodium nitrate. 

1849 Nico. AZinx. 335, 150,000 quintals of the refined 
nitratine were shipped. 1855 Orr's Circ. Sci., Geol., 
etc. 539, Nitratine,..found in crystals in beds several feet 
thick, with clay and sand, in the district of Tarapaca in 
Peru. 1883 Zxcycl. Brit. XVI. 396 Nitratine,..used in the 
arts as a substitute for nitre; hut diliquesces in moist air. 

Nitration (naitréi-fan). [f. NirraTe v.] The 
process of forming a nitrate or nitro-compound. 

1887 Sci. Amer. 29 Jan. 69/2 Treating..pure cellulose to 
a bath of mixed nitric and sulphuric acids in which it under- 
goes thechemical change known as ‘nitration’. 2890 Vature 
4 Sept. 442/2 The lower products of nitration of cellulose. 

Nitre (nai-ta:), 56. Forms: 5 nytrefe; 6-7, 
g niter, (7 nither, nitour); 5- nitre. [a. F. 
mitre (13th c.), ad. L. zztrum, ad. Gr. virpov 
(also Aérpov), possibly of Oriental origin: cf. Heb. 
an: nether, which in Jer. ii. 22 is rendered by 
virpov in the Sept. and zz¢frum in the Vulgate. 
See also NaTRON,] 

1. +a. Native sodium carbonate; natron. Ods. 
(cf. 2a). b. Potassium nitrate; saltpetre. 

c1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 60 Pese medicyns ben com: 
pound; vreyne of a 30ng man wip nitre [v.7. nytre]. 1491 
Caxton Vztas Patr. (W.de W.1495) 1.1. 3b/2 The hody is 
puryfyed and washyd by the Nytree, whyche is a Spece of 
Salte puryfycatyff. 1560 Bisce (Genev.) Yer. ii. 22 Though 
thou wash thee with nitre [Cow., efc. nitrus] and take thee 
muche sope, yet thine iniquitie is marked before me. 1563 
Hy. 47t Gard. (1593) 165 The decoction of the meat of 
the Gourde, with a litle honnie and Niter, and that drunke, 
doth loose gently the belly. 31617 Moryson /#:. 1. 91 
Bohemia abounds with..Niter, which it is death to carry 
out. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 83 Snow and Ice especially 
being holpen and their cold activated by nitre. 1684 P/z/. 
Trans. XIV. 615 When Nitre..is prescribed, that Nitre 
which is an ingredient of Gun-powder is not to be under- 
stood. 1704 F. Futter Aled. Gym. (1711) 24 We know 
nothing in Nature that can afford Particles of.. Elasticity 
as Nitre does. 1753 Scots Mlag. Mar. 147/1 Small doses 
of nitre, and the mildest balsamics..relieved them. 1774 
Gotpsm. Nat. fist. (1776) 11. 269 After these precautions, 
they salt the body withnitre. 1831 BREWSTER Offics xxiil. 202 
Nitre, or saltpetre, is an artificial substance which crystal- 
lises in six-sided prisms. 1870 Yeats Vat. Hist. Comm. 
112 Brazil produces iron and nitre abundantly. _ 

Jig. 1633 B. Jonson Vale 7ub 1. iii, She's ..all dried earth, 
+»hot a drop of salt, Or pgtre in her! All her nitre is gone. 
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+c. A supposed nitrous element in the air or in 


plants. Oés. 

166: SoutH Ser2. Wks. 1823 II. 328 In the rain, it is not 
the bare water that fructifies, but a secret spirit or nitre 
descending with it. 1676 Grew Anat. Pl, Salts Pl. (1634) 
262 An Essential Salt or Nitre of Plants. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn. 1. $.v.,Some are migbty fond of tbe Notion of 
a Volatile Nitre, wbhicb abounds in the Air. 1725 N. 
Rosinson 7h, Physick 60 Frost or Ice arises from the Nitre 
of tbe Air crystallizing the spheres of Water. 1796 H. 
Huntertr. St. Pierre's Stud, Nat. (1799) I. 482 The nitre,.. 
which is diffused tbrough tbe Atmospbere, is the cause of it. 

2. Used allusively : a. In sense 1 a. in echoes of 
Jer. ii. 22, where it is used to render Heb. necher. 

1587 in DJarprelate Controv. (Arb.) 61 The nitre that 
washeib purely, the word of the Lord, must doe it. 1612 
T. Tavtor Titus i. 15 Let them take much snow and nitre, 
yet of themselues can they neuer be cleane, 1647 Warv 
Simp. Cobler 34 When God shall purge this Land with Soap 
and Nitre, Woe be to the Crowne, woe be to the Mitre. 


b. In sense 1 b, with ref. to the use of saltpetre 


as an ingredient in gunpowder. 

1649 Jer. TavLor Gt. E-xemp. Disc. iv. § 21. 130 Great flames 
kindled from a little spark, fallen into a heap of prepared 
nitre. 1667 Mitton P, L. 1. 937 The strong rebuff of som 
tumultuous cloud Instinct with Fire and Nitre. @1700 
Devoen Pythag. Philos. 96 If..clouds, with nitre pregnant, 
burst above. a Fatconer Shipwr. u. 49 The guns 
were primed ;..The nitre fired. 1796 Burke Let. to Nodle 
Lord Wks. VIII. 60 To crystallize into true democratick 
explosive insurrectionary nitre. 

+3. =NiTRaTE 1, Ods. rare. 

1788 Pht. Trans. UXXVILI. 381 Nitrous acid, or cu- 
preous nitre, mixed with iron filings. 1791 /éid. LXXXL. 
328 On adding to it 1/400 of a grain of nitre of mercury, 
the copper was rendered paler coloured. 

4. Cubic nitre, sodium nitrate. 

1782 Phil. Trans. LXXII. 336 Cubic nitre. 1802 
Encyct. Brit. (ed. 3) Suppl I. 367/1 Nitrat of soda. This 
salt was called formerly cubic nitre. 1875 Ure's Dict. Arts 
IL1. 417 Our imports of cubic nitre have been as follow. 

5. attrib. as nitre-ball, -bed, -crystal, -flame, 
-heap, etc.; nitre-bush, a species of Nilraria, 
a genus of plants so named because first noticed 


near Siberian nitre-works. 

1753 Bartier Gentl. Farriery (1754) 35 The *nitre-halls or 
drink may be continued. 1807 AiKin Dict. Chem. & Alin. 
II. 2590/2 In France the *nitre-beds are composed of ni- 
trous earth from farm-yards, stables, etc. 1839 Nitre- 
Jed (see Nitriary), 1887 Motoxev Forestry W. Afr. 291 
*Nitre Bush..Upper Guinea. 1873 Letanp Egypt. Sketch 
Bk. 180 If you will take a *nitre crystal, you will see that 
it consists of two pyramids joined at the base. 1637 N. 
Wuitine Albino & BSellama 111 Had 1.. past through 
*Nitre-flames, that belch fortb led. 1867 Broxam Chem. 
416 The *nitre-heaps, which consist of accumulations of 
animal and vegetable refuse with limestone, old mortar, 
ashes, etc. 1611 Fiorio, Mitvaria, a Salt-peter or *Niter- 
house. 1873 THorowcoon WVofles Asthma (ed. 2) 51 *Nitre 
paper burnt in the patient's bedroom will prevent the asth- 
matic attack without awakening him. 1601 HoLLanp Pliny 
xxx. x. IT. 420 For feare it should resolve againe and melt 
in the *nitre pits. 1684 Péil. Trans. X1V. 612 The Nitre 
Pits grow full of Nitre. 1727-38 Cuampers Cycl. sv. 
.Vitre, There were nitre-pits in Egypt, as there are salt-pits 
among us. 1896 Daily Newsg Dec. 7/5 The *nitre sbips 
commenced edi 9 to-day. 1877 A. B. Epwarps Up 
-Vile vii. 178 A series of stagnant *nitre-tanks, 

Nitre (naiter), v. rare. [f. the sb.] ¢rans. 
To treat with nitric acid in the manufacture of 
alkali. Hence Ni‘tring vd/. sé. 

1880 Lomas A dkali Trade 52 But all these points may be 
guarded in solid nitreing, by careful work. /ézd. 54 Occa- 
sionally the chambers are steamed and nitred before the 
admission of burner gas. 

Nitred (nai‘taid), Af/. a. [f. as prec. +-ED 1] 
Manured with nitre; nitrated. 

184: Frul. R. Agric. Soc. (1. L 121 The nitred wheat 
yielded less than its proportion of flour. 

+ Ni-treous, 2. Obs. rare—!. [ad. L. nitreus, 
f. nitrum Nitre.] Nitrous. 

1767 Phil. Trans. LVI1. 464 Salt springs, that are im- 
pregnated with nitreous particles. 

Nittriary. rare. [ad. F. nitriére (cf. Sp. ni- 
treria, L. nilradria): sec Nitre sé, aud -any 1.) 
An artificial nitre-bed. 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 887 In France, Germany, Sweden, 
Hungary, etc., vast quantities of nitrous salts are obtained 
by artificial arrangements called xztriarzes, or nitre-beds. 
1892 Dana Syst, Min. (ed. 6) 871 Beds called ttriaries are 
arranged for this purpose. .in France, Germany [etc.]}. 

Nitric (naitrik), a Chiefly Chem. fad. F. 
nitrigue (app. first in acide nitrigwe, 1787): see 
NiTRE sd, aud -1c.] Of or pertaining to, derived 
from, nitre. (In Chem. distinguished from N1- 
TROUS: see -1c 1b.) 

l. a. Nitric acid, a highly corrosive and caustic 
acid (HNO,), which is usually obtained by treating 
potassium nitrate or sodium nitrate with sulphuric 
acid, and in its pure state is a clear colourless 
liquid with a very pungent smell and acrid taste ; 
as used in the arts for dissolving metals, etc., it 
is commonly known as aguafortis. 

1794 Phil. Trans, .XXX1V. 421 Nitricacid added tothe 
solution of that substance in muriatic acid, occasioned a de- 
composition. 1800 tr. Layrange’s Chem. 1. 119 This pro- 
perty of the nitric acid to produce so intense a cold with 
ice, 1851 RicHarvson Geo/. vi. 135 It is easy to ascertain 
whetber a rock be calcareous or not, by ap lying dilute 
nitric or sulpburic acid. 1882: RovutLepce Science ili. 63 
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Nitric acid, wbich is one of the most important of Geber’s 
discoveries. 
attrib.and Comb, 1843 Graves Syst. Clin. Med. xxvii. 
p38 After a few days we proceeded to the use of nitric acid 
atbs. 1875 Knicut Dret. ech. 1529/1 The nitric-acid 
furnace consists of a number of parallel ..retorts. 
b. Nitric oxide, a colourless gas (formerly also 
called xz¢rous gas or air) obtained by the action 


of nitric acid on metals, esp. copper. 

_ 1807 T. THomson Cheme, (ed. 3) II. 134 When nitric oxide 
is converted into nitrous oxide by abstracting a portion of 
its oxygen. 1815 J. SmitH Panorana Sct. & crt Il. 446 
Nitric oxide (sometimes called nitrous gas)..is composed 
of 44 parts of nitrogen, and 56 of oxygen by weight. 1876 
Encycl. Brit, V. 513/ Nitric oxide immediately combines 
with oxygen when mixed with it. 

attrib. 1821 Ure Dict. Chem. sv. Laboratory, The 
diminution produced by the addition of nitric oxide gas. 

ce. Nitric ether, a compound obtained by the inter- 
action of ethyl alcohol and nitric acid, also called 
ethyl nitrate. 

1811 A. T. THomson Lond. Disp. (1818) 672 Nitrous, or 
rather nitric ether has a strong ethereal odour. .. Its 
taste is strong and peculiar; and its colour sligbtly yellow. 
183: Davies Jfat. Med. 278 Nitric, or rather Nitrous 
Ether..results from tbe combination of nitrous acid with 
alcohol. 1862 Mitter Elem. Chem., Org. (ed. 2) 196 Nitric 
ether is a colourless liquid of an agreeable odour. 

2. In miscellaneous uses. 

. 1794 Phil. Trans, LXXXIV. 420A piece of paper dipped 
into this nitric solution. 1808 Pike Sources Mussis. (1810) 
App. 5 A species of salt,..strongly impregnated with nitric 
qualities. mers Bavcock Dom. Amnsem. 84 Part of the 
nitric solution of mercury. 1871 TynpaLit Frag, Sct. (1879) 
I. xiv. 386 The rays. .are intercepted by the nitric gas. 1884 
Encycl. Brit. XVII. 519 Nitric esters, é.¢. real nitrates 
formed from alcohols. 

Nitride (nai-traid). Chen. [f. Nitre sé, + -me.] 
A compound of nitrogen with another element or 
radical. 

1850 T. GraHaMm Cheri. (ed. 2) 114 Thus, with the other 
elementary bodies,.,Nitrogen forms nitrides, 1858 Vnu- 
picHum Urine 46 A solution in nitric acid of the nitride of 
tbe sub-oxyde of mercury. 188: Nature 6 Oct. 542/1 The 
nitride of silicon .. is obtained by the direct union of nitro- 
gen and silicon. 


Nitrifa‘ction. [f. 2itr’- as comb. form of 
L. xilrum Nive sb. + -factton = -FICaTION.} The 
formation of nitre. 

1860 Knight's Cyct., §& Arts Sci. V. 949/1 Nitrifaction, 
when organic matters containing nitrogen undergo decay 
;-aconsiderable quantity of the nitrogen becomes converted 
into a nitrate of the base. 


Nitri-ferous, «. rare. [f.as prec. + -FEROUS.] 
Bearing or yielding nitrc. 


1839 Ure Dict. Arts 886 Such caverns exist..in Ceylon, 
where 22 nitriferous caverns are mentioned. 


Nitrifi:able, 2 [f. Nirriry v. + -anLe.] 
Capable of being nitrified. 

1842 T. Gratam Chem. 456 Nitrifiable rocks are never 
entirely destitute of organic matter. 1884 Mature 30 Oct. 
645/: A solution containing a nitrifiable substance. 1892 
Morvey & Muir Watts’ Dict. Chem. U1. 522/1 All nitro- 
genous substances which yield ammonia by the action of 
organisms existing in fertile soils are nitrifiable. 


Nitrification (nai:trifika:fan). [a. F. s2tt7i- 
fication (1797): see Nirrury v. and -FICATION. ] 
The proccss of nitrifying; the production of 


nitre or nitratcs. 

1828-32 in WessteR. 1842 T. Granam Chem. 456 The 
latest writer upon nitrification ts Professor Kuhlmann. 1869 
Roscor £lem. Chem. 201 The process of nitrification, in 
whicb animal matter..is exposed in beaps, mixed together 
with wood-ashes and lime, to the action of tbe air. 1884 
F. J. Liovn Sci. Agric. 72 Nitrification causes the hydrogen 
to be taken away and its place supplied by oxygen. 

b. fig. with reference to the use of nitre as 


an ingredient of gunpowder. 

3832 Blackw. Mag. XXXI1. 92 In this blaze of cordons, 
and perpetual glow of homage, what female heart, not 
absolutely stone, could resist a little nitrification ? | 

2. The process of impregnating with nitric acid. 

1880 Daily News 27 March 5/4 Practically gun-cotton and 
nitro-glycerine are the same tbing, except that in the one 
case it is a liquid and in tbe other a solid that has been 
subjected to the so-called process of nitrification. 1892 
Greener Bregch Loader 162 Nitro-explosives are. .made 
from pulped wood which after nitrification [etc]. 

Nitrify (naitrifei), v. (ad. F. s2ttrifer(1777): 
see NiTRE sé, and -FyY.] 

1. trans. To convert into, impregnate with, nitre ; 
to make nitrons. 

1828-32 Wester, Nitri/y, to convert into nitre, 1872 
Fox Ozone 21 It may be said generally, that the direct spark 
passing through air nitrifies it. 1885 77ans. Norfolk Vat. 
Soc. 1V. 18 Yhe special organism which nitrifies aminonia 
exists in tbe surface soil of all fertile land. 

2. intr. To turn to nitre; to become nitrous. 

1884 Vatire 30 Oct. 645/1 A thin layer of solution will 
nitrify sooner than a deep layer. 1892 Morcey & Mutr 
Watts’ Dict. Chem, 111.521/2 A little vegetable earth which 
was known to nitrify easily. 

Hence Ni‘trified, Ni‘trifying pf/. ad7s. 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 888 Upon each of the four sides the 
nitrifying sheds are to be erected. 1867 Broxam Chem. 
416 A few inchs of the nitrified earth. 1882 Nature XXVI. 
102 The. .use of this nitrifying organism is thus apparent. 

Nitrile (naitril). Chem. Also -yle, -il. [f. 
NITRE 56. +-ILE.] A cyanogen compound of an 
alcohol radical, in which the alkyl] grouping is 


} 


NITRO-. 


directly attached to carbon and in which tke ni- 
trogen atom may be regarded as trivalent. 

1848 Chem. Gaz. V1. 449 On the Action of Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen upon the Nitryles, 1866 Onuinc Anim. Chen. 
112 Inaddition to aldehydes andacids, certain nitriles..have 
been obtained by muscle oxidation. 1869 Roscoe Zlem. 
Chem. 349 Hydrocyanic is the nitril of formic acid. 

attrib. 857 Mitter Elem. Chem., Org. 267 Nicotia ap- 
pears to belong to the class of nitrile bases. 

+ Nittrine, a. [f. Nrrre sd. +-1nE1,] Nitrous. 

1778 [W. MarsHatt} JWinnutes Agric., Digest 110 Perhaps 
the food of Vegetables is neither principally nitrine, nor 


dangerously volatile. 
Nittrion. Chew. [f. Nitre 5d.+-10n.] The 


supposed radical of nitric acid. 

1868 Mitrer Elem. Chem., [norg. (ed. 4) 93 The chlorine 
displaces the nitrion.. from the argentic nitrate. /éd/:, 
96 Each atom of nitrion..requires one atom of a monad 
metal like potassium to neutralize it. 

+Nitrish, 2. Obs. rave—'. [f. Nitre sd.+ 
-IsH1!.] Impregnated with nitre. 

1562 Turner Herbal u. 74b, The Date tre growetb .. for 
the moste parte in a saltish or nitrishe ground, 

Nitrite (naitrait), Chem. [f. Nitne sd. + 
-ITE 1 4.] A compound produced by the combina- 
tion of a base or an alcohol with nitrous acid. 

1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem, 1. 129 This is the reason why 
cbemists do not make nitrites, but only nitrates, with fixed 
alkalies and nitrous vapour, 1807 T. THomson Chem. (ed. 
3) II. 224 Nitrous acid can exist only coinbined with a base. 
‘The genus of salts whicb it forms are called nitrites. 1847 
Chen. Gaz. V. 76 An aqueous solution of nitrite of ammonia 
is decomposed by heat into nitrogen and water. 187% 
Tyxpate Frag, Scé, (1879) 1. iv. 113 Dry air was perinitted 
to bubble through the liquid nitrite of butyl. 

attrib, 1896 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. 1. 8g2 Einmerich..ex- 
plained cholera as a nitrite intoxication. ; 

Nitro- (nai'tro), combining form of G. virpoy 
(as in verpomocés making nitre), used esp. in a 
large number of chemical terms. 

a. In many names of acids, denoting the com- 
bination of nitric with an organic acid, as 272vo- 
bensinic, -bulyric, -caprylic, -cinnamic, etc. 

Only a few of these combs. are illustrated here. 

1845 Chem. Gas. 111. 461 Researches on Azobenzide and 
*Nitrobenzinic Acid. 1857 Mitter Elem. Chem., Org. 401 
Nitric acid converts the butyric into *nitrobutyric acid. 
1873 Fownes’ Chem, (ed. 11) 688 When boiled with nitric 
acid, it is converted into *nitro-caprylic acid. 1857 Mitte 
Elem. Chem., Org. 477 Nitric acid converts it into *nitro- 
cinnamic acid. 1868 Fownes’ Chem. (ed. 10) 668 Fuming 
nitric acid dissolves it, forming..an acid called *nitro. 
frangulic acid. 1840 Penny Cyct. XVI. 243/1 A new acid 
is formed, which is the “nitrobematic acid. 1858 Tuuni- 
cuum Urine 145 It reappears as *nitrohippuric acid in the 
urine. 1845 Chem, Gaz III. 2 *Nitrohumic acid is tetra- 
basic. 1828-3z Wester, *Vitrolencic, designating an 
acid obtained from leucine acted on by nitre. 1847 Zedd's 
Cyct. Anat. IV. 165/1 A crystalline nitroleucic acid is 
formed. 1850 Ocitvir, *Vitrormeconic acid, an acid formed 
by the action of strong nitric acid, aided by a gentle heat, 
on meconine. /bid., *Nitrouaphthatic acid, an acid ob- 
tained by the action of alkalies on nitro-naphthalise. 1846 
Chem, Gaz. 1V.237 The *nitrophenesic acid was prepared 
by treating pure hydrate of phenyle with nitric acid. 1845 
Chem. Gaz, 111. 229 In this manner “nitrophenissic acid 1s 
obtained in six-sided prisms, 1857 Mttner Elen. Chem, 
Org. 571 Carbazotic,..nitro-phenisic, or picric acid. 1840 
Penny Cyct. XV1, 243/1 Tbe protoxide of iron, separated, 
becomes peroxide at the expense of the *nitropicric acid. 
1836-9 Zodd's Cyct. Anat. Il. 405/2 A peculiar crystallis- 
ane compound,..which he calls the *nitro-saccharic acid. 
1847 Chem. Gaz. V. 214 Salicylic acid, when treated with 
sulphuronitric mixture, yields at first indigotic (“nitro 
salicylic) acid. 1857 Mitter Elem, Chem., Org. 399 When 
valeric acid is boiled..a great part is converted into *nitro- 
valeric acid. 1796 Kirwan Elem. fin, (ed. 2) 11. 245 His 
*nitro-vitriolic acid also dissolves it. 

b. In many names of chemical compounds or 
groupings, denoting the presence of the nitro- 
grouping NO, in place of hydrogen, as x/tro- 
aniline, -anisol, -benzamide, -benzoate, etc. 

1892 Syd. Soc. Le.x., *Nitro-anilin. 1897 Alidute's Syst. 
Med. 11. 952 The presence of aniline, nitro-aniline or some 
coloured product due to tbe reduction of the nitro-benzole. 
1854 Fownes Chem, (ed. 5) 609 ‘bree substitution-products, 
*nitro-, binitro-, and trinitro-anisol. 1848 Chem. Gaz. V1. 420 
It is aha the *nitrohenzamide recently described by 
Field, which he obtained by heating the *nitrobenzoate of 
ammonia. 1844 /ééd. 11.185 Benzonitril is therefore isomeric 
with Laurent’s *nitrobenzoile. 1857 Metter Elem. Chen, 
Org. 30% *Nitro-benzol and dinitro-benzol. 1847 Chem. Gas. 
V. 215 Cumene, treated with fuming nitric acid, yields*nitro- 
cumene and binitrocumene. 1868 /owzes’ Chen. (ed. 10) 
579 Cold fuming nitric acid converts it into liquid nitro- 
cymene, 1840 Penny Cyct. XVI. 243/1 The *nitrobeinatate 
ofammonia. /é/d., The “*nitroleucate of lime and of mag- 
nesia. 1849 Maute in Q. Frul. Chem. Soc. 11. 116 For 
which I propose the name *Nitromesidine, instead of 
Nitromesitilidine. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Nitromethane. 
1896 Alliutt's Syst. Med. 1. 225 Methyl-nitrite and _nitro- 
methane have tbe same formula. 1836 R. D. & T. THom- 
son Rec. Gen. Sci. I11. 295 *Nitro-naphthalase is formed by 
the action of boiling nitric acid upon napbthaline. 1866 
Watts Dict. Chem. IV. 48*Nitronaphthalene. 1836 R. D. 
& T. Tuomson Ree. Gen. Sci. 111. 296 * Nitro-naphthalese 
may be formed by boiling the preceding [nitro-napbtbalase} 
vail nitric acid for along time, 1857 Miter Zlen. Chen, 
Org. 574 A sulphur-yellow compound, termed *nitro- 
naphthalin, 1892 Mortey & Muir Watts’ Dict. Chem. 
II. 578/1 Primary *nitro-paraffins. 1852 Fowzes Chen. 
(ed. 4) 646 Nitrophenasic acid = *Nitrophenol. 1840 Penny 
Cycl. XV1. 243/2 *Nitrosaccharate of potash. .crystallizes 
in needles. 1868 Fownes’ Chem. (ed. 10) 686 Very strong 
nitric acid .. converts sugar into ig ge 1857 
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Mitrer Elem. Chem., Org. 288 Strychnia, yields a nitrate 
01 a new substitution-base, *nitrostrychnia. /0id. 292 Of 
these {products} the most remarkable are ainalic acid.., 
and “nitro-tbeine or cholestrophan. 1854 Lowes’ Chewt. 
(ed. 5) 615 ‘Voluol..with nitric acid yields two products, 
*nitrotoluol..and binitrotoluol. 1857 Miter Elem. Chent., 
Org. 628 If cold dilute nitric acid be employed, nitrate of 
*nitrotyrosine..is formed. 

e. In certain names of minerals, as nitrobarite 
(see quot.) ; nitrocalcite, native calcium nitrate ; 
nitroglauberite, a compound of sodium nitrate 
and sodium sulphate; nitromagnesite, native 
niagnesitum nitrate. 

1882 Amer. Nat. XVI. 78 Groth describes a natural 
nitrate of Baryta from Chili...An appropriate..name for 
this mineral would be *Nitrobarite, 1835 Suerarp AZzn. 
II. 84 *Nitrocalcite..is found in silky efflorescenses. 1861 
Briton Gloss. 260 Nitrocalcite,.dissolves in one-fourth its 
weight of water. 1885 Cassel?@s Encycl. Dict., *Nitro- 
glaubertie, a mineral found in fibrous translucent inasses, 
consisting of imperfect crystals. 1892 Dana Jin. (ed. 6) 
873 Nitroglauberite. .. From the desert of Atacama. 1835 
Sneparo JJin. 11. 85 *Nitromagnesite. Magnesian earthy- 
salt, 1893 Cuarman Blowpipe Pract. 194 Nitromagnesite 
. .closely resembles nitrocalcite. 

d. In miscellaneous combs., as nitro-a’cid, a 
compound of nitric with an organic acid ; +nitro- 
alu'minous a., partaking of the natures of nitre 
and alum; + nitro-atmosphe:rical a. =NiItTRo- 
AERIAL @.; nitro-cellulos?, a compound of 
nitric acid and cellulose; nitro-co*-mpound, a 
compound substance resulting from the action of 
nitric acicdl; nitro-co‘tton, cotton treated with 
nitric acid; nitro-explo‘sive, an explosive pre- 
pared by means of nitric acid; nitro-ge‘latine 
(see quot.); nitro-me‘tal (see quot.); ft nitro- 
neutral a., forming a nitrate without free nitric 
acid; nitro-pow'der, a gunpowder prepared by 
means of nitric acid; nitro-su bstitute, a com- 
pound in which nitrogen peroxide is substituted 
for hydrogen; so nitro-substitu‘tion; + nitro- 
tartareous a., of the nature of nitre and tartar. 

1857 Mitier Elem, Chem., Org. 307 Many of the *nitro- 
acids obtained in this manner are yellow, and yield salts 
which have a yellow colour. 1670 W. Simpson /fydrod. 
Ess. 132 It consists of three ingredients, viz. the *nitro- 
aluminous salt. 1793 Beppoes Calcudns, etc. 253 Was not 
Mayow .. infinitely nearer the truth.. when he imputed 
muscular motion to the effervescence of his *nitro-atmo- 
spherical particles? 1882 ALLEN Comm. Org. Anal. II. 
365 The various *nitro-celluloses are soluble in strong 
caustic soda, undergoing partial saponification with forma- 
tion of cellulose and sodium nitrate, 1857 Miter Elev, 
Chem., Org. 306 The production of *nitro-com pounds corre. 
sponding to nitro-benzol and dinitro-benzol. 1892 GREENER 
Breech Loadter 160 The explosive used in shot guns is 
either black gunpowder. ,or a nitro-compound (carbon base, 
treated witb nitric and sulphuric acids), 1897 4ddbutt’s 
Syst. Aled. V1. 957 For the ‘ Kieselguhr’, .he substituted 
*nitro-cotton. 1884 Kwyicur Dict, Afech. Suppl. 635/2 
*Nitrogelatine, an explosive agent invented by Nobel, 
formed by dissolving gun-cotton in nitroglycerine, with 
camphor added. 1895 THOwson & Broxam Chem. 155 
No. 2 is absorbed by many finely divided metals, forming 
compounds called *xitro-metals. 1782 Kirwan in Phil. 
Yrans, LXXIII. 48 The decomposition of *nitro-neutral 
salts by the marine acid depends on the same principles. 
1892 GREENER Areech Loader 163 *Nitro powders possess 
various advantages over black, the chief being the absence 
of smoke after the discharge. 1894 Fiedd g June 814/3 
Recent trials of nitro powders in an 8-bore gun. 1852 Mir- 
Ler Elem. Chem., Org. (ed. 2) 942 * Nitrosubstitutes of sugar, 
starch, &c. 1867 Broxam Chew. 128 The spaces thus left 
vacant have been filled up hy the nitric peroxide.., pro- 
ducing what is termed a “*nitro-substitution compound. 
1663 Boyte Usef Exp. Nat. Philos. 1. v. ii. 126 By this 
*Nitro-Tartareous Salt ..those Vegetables, whose Juice 
affords it..may be discriminated from those many others, 
from whence it is not to..be obtained. 

Nitro, abbrev. of 2z¢tro-powder: see Nitro- d. 

1903 Blackw. Alag. Oct. §12/1 In most of the better brands 
of nitros, what used to be a posilive danger has been 
reduced to a very occasional discomfort, 


+ Nitro-ae‘reous, a. Ofs. [ad. mod.L., z77ro- 
acveus (Mayow 1674): see Nitro- dand AEREOUS 


Ze next. 

1682 Gisson Anat. 117 The Nitro-aereous Particles may 
be carried..to the viscera, 1699 Phil. Traus. XXI. 236 
Some will have the Menstruum to be a nitro-aéreous Spirit, 
that is, quick, and very penetrating. 

Nitro-ae‘rial, a. Ods. exc. Hist. [See prec. 
and AERIAL @.] Pertaining to, existing in, both 
nitre and the air. (See quots.) 

1674 Phil. Trans. 1X. 102 These Igneous particles, con- 
ceived by him [Mayow] to be common to Niter and Air, he 
calls Nitro-aertal, from whence the Spirit of Niter derives 
its caustique and corrosive nature. 1675 Grew Axat. PZ, 
Tastes Pl. iv. (1684) 227 Those Roots whicb are Biting, 
have but few..Aer-Vessels; whereby fewer purts of the 
nitroaereal Sap are carryed off intothe Trunk. 1744 PAil. 
Vranas. XLII). 20 Those froin the Brain, lie says, are 
nitro-avrial Particles, and the true Animal Spirits. 1799 
Med. Jrni. 1. 252 He further adds, that the nitro-aerial 
spirit gives the red colour to bodies in which it exists, not 
unlike the fuming spirit of nitre. 3812 Str H. Davy Chem, 
Philos. 26 Mayow of Oxford, in 1674, published his treatises 


on the nitro-a:rial spirit, in which he advanced opinions” 


similar to those of Boyle and Hooke. 12892 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Nitro-eaerial particles, Mayow’s term for a substance indis- 
pensable to combustion, and whicb enters into tbe coin- 
position of nitre. 
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So Nitro-ae'rian, +-ae'rious ad/s. 

1733 lut. Morse-Hoeing Husb. ii. (Dubl.) 15 The Nitro. 
aerious Particles may there enter, to keep up the vital 
Ierment or Flame. 1768-74 ‘Tucker 22. Net. (1834) I. 23 
‘The nitro-aerious fluid pervading them. 1881 RoutLepcEe 
Scieuce x.234 Vhe water will arise within the jar as the candle 
removes the ‘nitro-zrian ’ particles. 

Nitrobenzene (naitrobe:nzin). Chez. [N1rro- 
b.] A poisonous yellowish liquid, smelling like 
oil of bittcr almonds, which is used in the pre- 
paration of aniline. Also ad/rzb. 

1868 Fowues’ Chem. (ed. 10) 372 Benzene dissolves readily 
in strong nitric acid, and on-adding water to the solution, 
nitrobenzene .. separates out. 1891 TnorreE Dict. Appl. 
Chein, 11. 701 Nitrobenzene was first prepared by Mitscher. 
lich in 1834 by the action of strong nitric acid upon benzene, 
and was termed by him ‘nitrobenzide’. 1897 4 d/butt's 
Syst. Aled. 11. 956 It was maintained that incomplete com- 
Lustion of the explosive no trace ofnitro-benzene derivatives 
are [sic] left. ; 

Witrobe'nzide. Chem. [NitRo-b.] =prcc. 

1835 R. D. & 1. THomson Ree. Gen. Set. 1. 206 Nitro- 
benzide is the name given by Mitscherlich to the product 
of the action of fuming nitric acid upon benzine. 1857 
Mitrer Edew. Chem., Org. 566 Nitrobenzol or nitroben- 
zide.. 189r [see prec.]). 

Nitrobenzo'ic, @. Chem. [Nirro- a.] Avzzo- 
benzoic acid, an acid produced by the action of 
nitric on benzoic acid. 

3857 Mitter Elem. Chem., Org. 462 Fuming nitric acid 
converts the benzoic into nitrobenzoic acid. 1867 BLoxam 
Chem. 622 If [nitro-hippuric] acid be boiled with hydro- 
chloric acid, it yields nitrobenzoic acid. 

Nitrobe‘nzol. Chem. = NiTROBENZENE. 

1856 Orr’s Circ. Sct., Pract. Chem. 506 A rich perfume 
(nitro-benzole), which has the delicious odour of the essential 
oil of bitter-alnionds. 1868 O. Rez. Apr. 345 Benzol produces 
with nitric acid, nitro-benzol.., whicb is largely employed in 
perfuming soap. 1899 tr. Rudolf & Jaksch’s Clin. Diag. 
1. (ed. 4) 79 A typical case of nitrobenzol poisoning. 

Nittroform. Chem. [f. Nirro- d+ -Frors.] 
A colourless crystallizable substance, with a bitter 
taste and unpleasant smell, which readily in- 
flames and detonates. 

1866 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 110 Nitroform. This com- 
pound discovered by Schischkoff..exhibits the relations of 
an acid. 1868 /ozunes’ Chem. (ed. 10) 662 Nitioform, a 
body analogous in composition to the metheny! ethers. 


Witrogen (neitidzen). Chem. Also 8-9 
-gene. fad. F. zitrogeue (Chaptal 1790): see 


_Nitro- and -Gen 1.] A ‘permanent’ gas (symbol 


N), without colour, taste, or smell, which forms 


about four-fifths of the atmosphere. 

1794 Pearson in PArd, Traus. LXRXXIV. 391 The re- 
mainder of the gaz extinguished flame, and was concluded 
to be nitrogen or azotic gaz, 1806 Davy in Phil. Trans. 
XCVII. 11 Hydrogene, during its solution in water, seems 
to expel nitrogene. 1825 Farapay £xf. Nes. xxvii. 151, I 
have refrained from all reasoning on the probability of 
the compound nature of nitrogen. 1856 Orz's Circ. Sci, 
Pract, Chem. 306 Nitrogen, carbon, and hydrogen are to be 
found in all living bodies. 1870 Emerson Soc. & Sod., 
Clubs, The flame of life burns too fast in pure oxygen, and 
nature has tempered the air witb nitrogen. 

b. atiribé. and Comb. 

1815 J. Smitn Panorama Sci. & Art 11. 348 Nitrogen gas 
is most easily described by including many of its negative 
qualilies. 1862 Spencer First Princ, u. xiii. § 101 (1875) 
295 bese nitrogen-compounds are unusually prone to de- 
composition. 1859 Roscor £dem. Chem. 63 Nitricacid may 
be considered as a compound of nitrogen pentoxide with 
water. 1894 Field 9 June 844/2 ‘The nitrogen-collecting 
power of leguminous crops. 

Hence Nitroge’neous a., Nitroge‘nic a., = NI- 
TROGENOUS, WNitrogeni‘ferous a., producing 
nitrogen, Nitro-genize v, /rans., to combine with 


nitrogen. 

1826 Smart, *Nitrogeneous. 1894 Ficld 9 June 844/2 The 
natural stores of nitrogeneous substances in the soil. 1889 
Nature 25 July 312/1 The action of nitric acid on carbonic 
and *nitrogenic compounds. 1836-41 BranvE Afax. Chem. 
(ed. 5) 1256 An azotized or *nitrogeniferous substance. 1897 
Cueyneé & BurGuarp Alan. Surg. Treat. uv. 97 The 
plan of inducing anzsthesia with nitrous oxide, and main- 
taining the narcosis with ether (*nitrogenizing the ether). 


Witrogenized (noitrpdzénaizd), Ap/. a. [f. 
prec.] Combined or furnished with nitrogen. 

1845 Baxrer Libr, Pract. Agric. 1. 20 These azotized or 
nitrogenized principles. 1850 DauBexy Atom, The. viii. 
(ed. 2) 245 The absorption of a nitrogenized substance would 
seem to be. .the starting point in the development of allliving 
matter. 1865 Opttnc Aad. Che. 54 Ammoniated or 
nitrogenised principles are abundantly produced. 

Witrogenous (naitrpdzénas), a. [-ovs.] Con- 
taining, having the nature of, nitrogen. 

1828-32 in WrpstER. 1846 G. E. Day tr. Sémon's Anim, 
Chem. V1. 195 The ammonia-salts, the urea, and nitrogenous 
extractive matters. 1880 Bastian Sraiz 8 Certain plants 
..seem capuble of discriminating nitrogenous from other 
substances. 

Nitroglu'cose. [Nitro- b.] A compound 
prodnced by the action of nitrosulphuric acid on 


cane or grape sugar, used esp. in photography. _ 
1858 ‘I. Surton Dict. Photogr. 307 Nitro-Glucose..is 
made by acting on finely powdered cane sugar with nitro- 
sulphuric acid, 1883 Harpwicn /’hotegr. Chem. 162 Nitro- 
Glucose diminishes the sensiliveness of the film to weak 
rays of light, but increases the rapidity and intensity of tbe 
development in Negative pictures. _ .. . 
Nitrogiycerine, -in (noitroglissérin). [N1- 
tko- d.] A violently explosive substance, having 


NITROSITY. 


the form of a yellowish oily liquid, which is 
obtained by adding glycerine to a mixture of 
nitric and sulphuric acids. 

1857 Mitcer £lem. Chem., Org. 92 Nitroglycerin..and 
various other compounds inuy be obtained in this inanner 
with facility. 1858 ywzes’ Chew. (ed. 7) 504. 1879 H. 
Grorcre Progr. & Pov. vii. iv. (1881) 332 The other crowned 
heads of Europe sit, metaphorically speaking, upou barrels 
of uitro-glycerine. 1884 ucycl. Brit, XVI1. 520 Nitro. 
glycerin is applied medicinally..in cases of heart disease. 
1898 tr. Meyer's Hist. Chem. 568 Nitro-glycerine had been 
known asa chemical preparation, discovered by Sobrero, for 
fifteen years before it began to find extended application in 
1862, as the results of Nobel's researches. 

attrib, 1881 Times 2 Mar., In 1869 the Nitroglycerine 
Act was passed. 1897 Addbutt's Syst. Aled. 11. 958 In nitro- 
glycerine factories the men. .do not work on Saturday. 

Nitrohydrochlovric, a. Chem. [Nirxo-a.] 
NV. actd, a mixture of nitric and hydrochloric 
acids, forming a powerful solvent, also called 
nilromurialic acid and agua regia. 

1836-41 Beanoe Alan. Chem. (ed. 5) 605 Rhodium is 
insoluble in acids, but, when alloyed with copper or lead, 
the nitrohydrochloric acid dissolvesit. 1869 Roscor £len, 
Chem. 252 Dissolving tin in cold nitro-hydrochloric acid. 
1889 RaMSDEN /uorg. Chem. 281 The product of the action 
of nitro-hydrochloric acid upon a metal is the corresponding 


chloride. 
Nitroleum. [f. Nirro- d + L. o/euz oil.) 


= NITROCLYCERINE, 

1866 Athenzum 18 Aug. 212/2 The relative strength of 
nitroleum compared witb gunpowder, 1875 Knicim Décs. 
Mech. 1529/2 Nitroleum,.is insoluble in and heavier than 
water. 

Nitrolic (naitrp lik), a. Chem. [f. Nirxe sd. + 
-OL+-1C.] Nitrolic acids (see quots.). 

1892 Morey & Muir Watts’ Dict. Chem. WN. 578/1 
Nitrolic acids..are formed by the action of nitrous acid.. 
on the sodium derivatives of primary nitro-paraffins. 1895 
THomson & Broxam Chem. 551 Nitrolic acids are colour- 
less..; they are very unstable, being decomposed into 
nitrous oxide and a fatty acid. 

Nitromannite. [f. Nirro- dj An ex- 
plosive crystalline substance, obtained by treating 
mannite with nitric and sulphuric acids. 

1857 Mitcer Elem. Chem., Org. 91 It is insoluble in water, 
but In readily dissolved by boiling alcohol; the nitro- 
mannite. .crystallizes in fine needles as the solution cools. 
1864 Spencer iol. I. 8 Explosiveness is a property of 
nitro-mannite, and also of nitro-glycerine, 1868 /ovwzes* 
Chem. (ed. 10) 670 By fuming nitric acid, or more easily by 
a mixture of nitric and sulpburic acids, mannite is converted 


into nitromannite. ; . 
Nitrometer (noitrgméte:). [f. Nitro- d+ 


-METER.] (See quots.) 

1828-32 Wensrer (citing Ure), Ni¢rometer,an instrument 
for ascertaining the quality or value of niter. 1878 Lunce 
in Chem. News 12 July 19/2, 1 beg to hand you a sketch of 
the apparatus, which I have proposed to call ‘ Nitrometer’. 
1890 ‘LHorre Dict. Appl. Chem. I. 160 The nitiometer, 
originally devised by Linge for the estimation of nitrogen 
oxides in oil of vitriol, is capable of being applied to gas 
analysis and a large number of other determinations. 1898 
Rev. Brit. Pharus. 30 Allen's nitrometer test is retained. 


Nitromuriate. Chem. [f. Nitro-b.] A 
compotind (ofa base) produced by treatment with 


nitromuriatic acid. 

1796 Pearson in Phil, Trans. LXXXVI. 421 With nitro- 
muriate of gold..this solution only produced a slight grey 
precipitation. 1806 Davy zbid. XCVII. 26 Analogous 
results were obtained with.. nitrate of lead, and nitro- 
muriate of tin. 1836-4: Branne A/an. Chem. (ed. 5) 783 
These solutions are generally known under the names of 
nitromuriate or oxymuriate of tin. 1849 Noap £dectr. 167 
Dilute sulphuric acid, to which a few drops of nitro- 
muriate of platinum should be previously added. 


Nitromuria‘tic, 2 Chem. [Nirro- a.] 
Nitromurialic acid, nitrohydrochloric acid. 

1795 Nicnotson Dict. Chem. I. 519 Witro-muriatic 
aci:t, the compound acid formed by uniting the nitrous and 
marine acids. 1796 PAil. Trans. LXXXVI. 333 The 
solution of cobalt in muriatic or nitro-muriatic acid, called 
sympathetic ink. 1847 Seymour Severe Dis. 1. 23 The 
nitro-muriatic acid was given internally, apparently with 
relief. 1873 Howes’ Chem, (ed. 11) 429. 

attrib, 1843 Graves Syst. Clin. Aled. xx. 231, I ordered 
the nitro-muriatic acid liniment to be rubbed over his chest. 
1878 T. Bavant Pract. Surg. 1. 78 It should be sponged witb 
some nitro-muriatic acid lotion. 

Nitropru'sside. Chev. [Nirro-b.] One 
of a series of salts obtained by the action of nitric 


acid upon ferrocyanides. 

1849 Peavrair in PAdd. Trans. CKX XIX, 485 The nitro- 
prussides are salts with characters so decided, that they 
cannot he confounded with any known series of compounds. 
3857 Mitter Elem, Chem., Org. 597 Tbe nitro-prussides 
give a pale green precipilate with salts of copper. 1897 
Allbutt's Syst. Aled. WV. 313 A concentrated..solution of 
sodium nitro-prusside, ae. 

+ Nitrose, 2. Obs. rare. [ad. L. mztros-us: 


see Nirrk sd. and -os&.] Nitrous. ; 

1695 Woopwarp Nat. Hist, Earth w, (1723) 226 Nitrose 
Stalactite. a 1754 Meap Ws. (1762) 597 (Jod.), The cal- 
careous and nitrose salts sweat out upon their surface of a 
colour alinost as white as snow. ie 

+ Nitro'sity. Oss. Also 6 -yte, 6-7 -itie. 
(Cf. prec. and -1ty. So F. sitrosité (16th c.).] 
Nitrous property or quality. 

15sr Turner Herbal 1. Fiijb, They have both.. an 
euelliuice, by the reason of tbeir nitrosyte or bytter saltish- 
nes which thei haue like vnto saltpeter. 1634 T. JouHNson 
tr. Larey's Chirurg. XXU. XXXV. (1678) 518 Tbe sanies.. 


NITROSO-. 


doth by delay acquire greater acrimony and _ nitrosity. 
1670 Phil. Trans. V. 2009 Without this Nitrosity the 
Sulphur of Seeds would lye dormant in the Earth, _@ 1693 

Urquhart's Rabelais i. xxxii. 270 Their stinging Acrimony, 
rending Nitrosity. _ 

Nitroso- (naitrda'so), Chew., used as a com- 
bining form to indicate the presence of nitrosyl 
(NO), as in wtroso-compound, -derivative, -substi- 
tution, and in specific names such as #éfroso- 


naphthaline (-ene), -phenol, etc. 

1872 Watts Dict. Chen. Suppl. 874 *.Vitroso-compouuds. 
1885 ResseNn Org. Chem. (1888) 101 The product ..which is 
derived from the original substance by the substitution of 
the group NO for a hydrogen atom, is called a nitroso- 
compound. 1890 Authony's Phetogr. Bull. WW. 335 If 
..instead of using the azo derivative of Schaeffer's acid, we 
employ the “nitroso-derivative of the same, the process will 
be materially cbeapened. 1864 Aeader 8 Oct. 330 Ceru- 
leine acid ‘nitrosonaphthaline. 1881 Nature XXIV. 293 
*Nitroso-substitution compounds of what is apparent azo- 
ethane. 1866 Watts Dict. Chem. IV. 116 *Nitroso- 
sulphates, commonly called Nitrosulphates. 1881 Jrad. 
Chem. Soc. XX XIX. 40 With a view 10 producing by this 
means the *nitroso-sulphonic acids. 1890 Anthony's Photogr. 
Bull. WN. 333 A nitroso-sulphonic acid of beta naphthol 
which, .was the first kuown representative of the class of 
aromatic nitroso-sulphonic acids. 

(Nitro- b.J A 


Nitrosulphate. Chem. 
compound Coe a base) produced by the action of 
nitiosulpharic acid. 

1827 Baxckort in Hone £vcry-day Bk. 11. 270 The result 
of these operations is the production of a fluid. .which..1 
will call a nitro-sulphate of iron. 1838 T. THomson Chem. 
Org. Bodies 784 Nitrosulphate of potash is white, very 
soluble in water, insoluble in alcohol. 1891 THoree Dict. 
Appl. Chent. 11. 369/1 The iron mordant prepared by treating 
ferrous sulphate with nitric avid is sold as nitrosulphate or 
nitrate of iron, and is used in dyeing. 

So Nitrosu‘lphide. 

1862 Mitter Elem. Chem., Org. (ed 2) 669 By boiling the 
liquid, uitrosulphide of iron and of the alkaline metal is 
obtained. 

t+ Nitrosulphu‘reous, 2. Obs. [Nitro- d.] 
Of the nature of nitre and sulphur. 

1671 R. Bouun Wind 31 Especially the nitrosulphureous 
and other Minerall or Metallic Concretes. 1695 S, Patrick 
Comm, Gen. (1697) 318 Some of that dreadful Shower.. 
falling upon her, wrapt her Body in a sheet of Nitro- 
Sulphureous Matter. 1708 Brit. Apolo No. 21. 2/1 
Lightning {is) nothing else but a very subtle Nitro-sulphure- 
ous Matter enflamed. | 

Nitrosulphuric, @ Chem. ([Nitro- a] 
Formed by the mixture of nitric and sulphuric 
acids. 

1836 R. D. & ‘I’. THosson Ree. Gen. Sef. 111, 305 Nitro- 
sulphuric acid, 4]. Pelouze formed this acid by causing the 
deutoxide of azote to act upon a solution of sulphite of potash 
and potash dissolved in water. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVI. 2453/2 
Nitro-sulphuric acid, Vhisname has been applied to a niix- 
ture of nitricand sulphuric acid first proposed by Mr. Keir as 
a solvent for silver. 1856 Orr's Circ. Set., Pract. Chem.229 
A preliminary experiment. .will speedily indicate the actual 
strength of the nitrosulphuric acid. 


+ Nitrosulphwrious, 2. Obs. rave—’. = next. 

1688 Crayton in Jil. Trans. XVII. 943, 1 conceive 
Tobacco 10 be a Plant abounding witb Nitro-Sulphurious 
Particles. 

+Nitrosulphurous, ¢. 06s. rare. Also 
7 -erous, [Nirro- d.] =NiTrosuLPHuREovs. 

1656 S. Hottanp Zara (1719) 44 Henceforth I will abjure 
the thought of that nefarious Nitrosulpherous Sex. a 1719 
BF. Lee “iss. (1752) 11. 132 A sudden Induration of all the 
Parts of her Body .. from the Abundance of the nitro- 
sulphurous Particles penetrating the same throughout. 

Nitrosyl, -yle (noittrdsil). Chem. (See Ni- 
TROSO- aud -YL.}] The grouping NO. 

1866 Watts Dict. Chem. IV. 116 Nitrosyt or Acotyl. 
The name of nitric oxide incombination. 1880 CLEminsuaw 
tr. Wurtz’ Atom. The. 264 This is the case..with nitrogen 
dioxide or nitrosyl. 

attrib, 1875 Bioxam Chem. (ed. 3)171 Nitrosyle chloride 
is also Groluced by mining 2 volumés of nitric oxide with 
1 volume of chlorine. 4 

Nitrous (naittras), a. [ad. L. witrdsus: see 
Nitre sd. and -ous, and cf, F. itreux.] 

1. Having the nature or qualitics of nitre; im- 


pregnated with nitre. 

1601 Howaxp Pliny 1. 386 Forasmuch as Date trees 
delight in a salt and nitrous soile. 1657 5. Purcuas Pod. 
Flying-[us. 142 This falls out for want of a nitrous, and 
thereby a nutritive quality in the grain, 1692 Ray Dise. 
142 The Air being..as mucli rarified, would contain but few 
nitrous Particles. 1748 duson's Voy. 1. vi. (ed. 4) 95 The 
land being generally of a nitrous and saline nature. 1774 

. Bryans d/ythol. I. 30 lot streains either of water or 

itumen: or else salt, and nitrous pools, 1884 Lapy Brassey 
in Good Wits. June 403/1 ‘Vhe teinple. submerged in the 
nitrous waters of the river. 

b. Mixed or impregnatcd with nitre so as to 


form an explosive compound. Also fig. 

1667 Mitton ?. LZ. 1v. 815 As when a spark Lights on a 
heap of nitrons Powder. 1714 Gay /rivia iu. 383 The 
nitrous Store is laid, the smutty Train With running blaze 
awakes the barrell’d Grain, 1742 Younc Wé. 7A, 1x. 202 
Sudden, as the spark I‘rom smitten steel; from’ nitrous 
grain, the blaze. 1806 J. Graname Birds Scot. ui. 84 The 
Teaden bolt Slung from the mimic lightning's nitrous wing, 

te. As an epithet applied to the air, on the 
supposition that it was charged with particles of 
nitre. (Cf, Nitre sb. 1c.) Obs. 

1670 Ciarke Nat. //ist. Nitre 36 ‘Vhe nitrous Air re- 
ceivd into the Lungs. 1720 WELTON Suffer. Sou of God 1. 


| 


165 


xiii, 342 My Blood requires the Nitrous Air, to preserve 
Life by the Respiration of my Breath. 1735 Somervitte 
Chase 1}. 165 Vhe nitrous Nir, and purifying Breeze. 1784 
Cowrer Task 1. 32 The nitrous air Feeds a blue flame, and 
makes a cheerful hearth. . 
d. Pe:formed by means of nitre. 

Boo Med. Frui, 11. 429 My letter to Dr. Duncan, 
respecting nitrous fumigation. q 

2. In special applications: a. Avtrous salt, a 


salt containing nitre. 

1662 R. Matnew Unt, Alch. 20 Thy Salt doth also consist 
of three sorts, a fixed Salt, and a Nitrous, and a Volatil. 
1718 Quincy Compt, Disp. 113 For that reason it abounds 
with a nitrous Salt, 1732 ArsutHnot Rules Diet in Adi- 
ments, etc, 277 Nitres, and those Vegetables which have 
nitrous Salts in them. 1814 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. 
339 ‘Lbe nitrous Salts are too valuable for other purposes 
to be used as Manures. a@ 1828 Pearson in Syrit. //usd. 
(1834) I. 255 There is considerable waste in gases and 
ammoniacal and nitrous salt by their putrefaction. 

b. Nitroes acid, an acid having nitrous pro- 
perties; in later use sfec. an acid (HNO,) which 


contains less oxygen than witric actd. 

1676 Grew Anat. Pl. Exper. Luctation ii. (1682) 243 
Upon its solution by a Nitrous Acid. 1979 PAil 7 rans. 
LXIX. 396 Nitre is composed of two different ingredients, 
z#z. an acid, called..the nitroms acid, and the vegetable 
alkali, 1804 Apernetuy Surg. Obs. 135g The administration 
of nitrous acid, opium, and other remedies. 1849 D. Camp- 
BELL /uorg. Chem. 24 Nitrous acid pure is a colourless 
liquid at a low temperature, but becomes green on a slight 
elevation cfheat. 1867 Droxam Chem, 134 The so-called 
nitrous acid of commerce is really nitric acid holding in 
solution a large proportion of nitric peroxide. 1891 TyNDaLe 
Frag. Sci. (1879) I. iv. 101 The brown fuines of nitrous acid 
were seen. 

attrib. 1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philcs. 1. 1. 113 Ni- 
trous acid gas [is composed} of 1 of azote and 4 of oxygene, 
1839 Lixptey /atrod. Bot. 386° Nitrous acid gas is prob- 
ably as deleterious as the sulphurous and hydrochloric 
acid gases. 

+e. Nitrous air, =next. Obs. 

1775 Priestcey Ox «l/r 1. 109, | happened to distingnish 
it by the name of Nitrous air because I had procured it by 
means of spirit of nitre only. 1789 Ait. Yrans. LXXX, 
70 This salt, heated in close vessels, yields dephlogisticated 
nitrous air in great abundance. 

da. Avtrous gas,a mixture of oxidcs of nitrogen, 
such as is obtained when most metals are acted on 
by nitric acid in the presence of air. 

1794 Pearson in PAil. Trans. LXXXIV. 389 A fresh 
discharge of nitrous gaz took place on adding more nitrous 
acid. 1800 tr. Lagrange’s Chem. I. 121 ‘The name of 
Nitrous gas is given to that aeriform fluid which is dis- 
engaged by the action of iron, copper, silver, and mercury 
on the nitric acid. 1837 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. II. 227 
Nitrous gas strongly resists putrefaction; .. and after 
nitrous gas, carbonic acid gas is next in preservative power. 
1880 Frul. Soc. Arts 445 eirous gas is passed through a 
solution of diphenylamine in acetic acid. 

e. Nitrous oxtdé, a colourlcss gas (nitrogen 
protoxide, N,O), with a faint odour and sweetish 
taste, which when inhaled produces exhilaration 
(hence called /aughing gas) or anzsthesia. 

1800 Sir H. Davy Res. Nitrous Oxide 95 The nitrous 
oxide may be analised, either by charcoal or hydrogene. 
1836-41 BranDe Alan. Chenu. (ed. 5) 410 Nitrous oxide 
supports combustion, and a taper introduced into it has its 
flame much augmented. 1878 Merepitu 7eesk 205 The 
..use of nitrous oxide for certain bodily complaints. 

attrib, 1840 Peuny Cyct. XVI. 244/1 Nitrous oxide gas is 
composed of one volume of oxygen and two volumes of 
azote. 1875 Ksicut Dict, Vech. 1530/1 Nilrous-oxide 
Apparatus. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Nitrous oxide water, a 
solution. .of five volumes of nitrous oxide in one of water. 

f. Nitrous ether, nitric ether (NiTric 1c). 

1811 [see Nitricic}. 31860 Auight's Eug. Crcl., Arts & 
Sci. 111. 98 Nitrous ether, dissolved in alcohol, is the sweet 
spirit of nitre of pharmacy. 1879 AlteN Com. Ory. 
Anal. 1. 153 Spirit of nitrous ates has often a great 
tendency to become acid. This may be due to the de- 
composition of nitrous ether. 

+ Nitrousness. Oés. rare. 
-NESS.] Nitrous property. 

1651 Frexcu Dystill, v. 163 Which did attract, and con- 
dense the nitrousnesse of the aire. 

+ Nitro'xide. Ods. rare. (See quot.) 

1826 Henry /lem, Chem. 11. 130 This substance, come 
monly called red precipitate, is termed more properly the 
nitroxide of mercury. 

Nitroxyl (naitrpksil). Chew. [f Nirro- + 
Ox-1DE+-YL.] The radical NO,. ‘ 

1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 68 The decomposition takes 
place in two stages, in the first a yellow liquid, called 
nitroxyl chloride, is formed. 1876 Harvey Jat. edd. 
(ed. 6) 355 A great number of substitution products, formed 
as the above nitroxyl series, on the type of phenic acid. 

Nitruret (naittruret). Chem. [f. NitrE 56; cf. 
sulphuret.| A combination of nitrogen with a 
simple body. 

1836-42 Braxve Jan. Chem. (ed. 5) 737 Nitruret of 
Iron... When ammonia is passed over ignited ironwire..a 
portion of the nitrogen is retained in permanent combina- 
tion with the iron. 1854 Orr's Circ. Sei., Chem. 491 
Nitruret of Copper. 

+ Nitry, a. Ods.-' [f. Nirresé.] Nitrous. 

1714 Gay Yrtvia 11. 197 Winter my Theme confines; 
whose nitry Wind Shall crust the slabby Mire. 

Nittryl. Chem. ([f Nirre sd. +-yu.J 

aye. SN SEE 
peroxtde in combination’ (Watts 1866). 

1876 Encycl. Brit. V. 556/1 Nitro-substitution compounds 

in which hydrogen is replaced by nitryl (NQg). 


(f prec. + 


‘ Nitric 


| 


NIVEL. 


Nitta. Zo. Also nutta. [Native name.] 
A West African tree (Parkia africana or biglan- 
ania), also found in tropical Asia and introduced 
into the West Indies, bearing pods which contain 
edible pulp and seeds, Also xita-tree. 

1797 Muxco Park Traz. (1799) 336 ‘The yellow powder 
which is found in the pods of the nitta, so called by the 
natives, a species of mimosa. 1805 — Jrud. Alisston Africa 
14 May, One of the soldiers having collected some of the 
fruit of the Nitta trees. 1847 Vat. Encycé. 1. 264 In the 
tropical regions of Africa we meet with. .the nitta or doura 
tree. 1866 /'reas. Bot.s.v. Parkia, The African Locust tree 
(Nitta or Nutta of the negroes), .. attaining thirty or forty 
feet in height. 1887 Motoney Forestry IV. Africa 

Witte, obs. form of Nir sé. 

+ Nitte, nytte, varr. of NuTTE v. to use. Obs. 
“¢ 1200 Ormin 5543 All hu mann birrp weorelldbing Nittenn 
& tohh forrwerrpenn. /ééd¢, 12279 He cunnepb pa to 
Ixrenn be To nittenn swibe litell. ¢13c0 Hazelok 941 pe 
wode fro the brigge he bar; Al that euere shulden he nytte, 
Al he drow, and al he citte. 

Witter. rare-°, [f. Nir v. + -ER1.] ‘The 
horse bce that deposits nits on horses’ (\WVcbster, 
1§28-32, citing Jed. Nefos.). 

+ Ni-ttical, «. Os. rave—'. (f. Nit sd.) In- 
fested by nits. 

1607 Mippteton Five Gatlauts w. viii, A filthy, slimy, 
lousy, nittical broker. 

+Ni‘ttify, v. Obs. rare. [f. Nur sd. + -(1)FY.] 
a. ref. To make (oneself) nitty. b. ¢ranxs. To be- 
spatter as with nits. 

In quot. 1596 the allusion is to hair-cntting. 

1596 NasHe Saffron Wealden Ep. Ded., Wks. (Grosart) IT]. 
14 He, alas,.. hath nittifide himselfe with a dish..any time 
this fourteene yeere to saue charges of sheep-shearing. 1647 
Maids Petition 5 Wyat the Prick-louse will nitt.fie our 
Corps with the small shat of reproofe. 

+ Nittily, adv. Obs.—! [f. Nirry a.} Lousily. 

1630 J. Havwarp £dzv. 17/103 Hee was a man anittily 
needy and therefore adventurous. 

+Nittiness. Os.’ [f. Nitty @a.2.] The 
condition of being full of small air-bubbles. 

1664 Taytor in Evelyn Pomona 50 It..comes into the 
glass..with a speedy vanishing nittiness (as the Vintners 
call it), which evaporates with a sparkling. . noise. 

+ Nittings. Os. rare-°. (See quot.) 

1747 Ilooson Miner's Dict. N 3b, Nvttings [is] that Ore 
that stays in the Scive in washing of Smitham, which is 
something rounder than the Smitham it self. 

Wittle, variant of KNETTLE. 

Nitty, 5d. Nazt. slang. [Etym. obscure.] A 
racket, disturbance. 

1830 Makrvat Aing's Own xxvi, I never seed a ship's 
company in such a farmant, or such a nitty kicked up 
‘tween decks, in my life. 1867 SmytH Sailor's Word-bk. 
498 Nitty, a troublesome noise; a squabble. 

Nitty (niti) a. Now rare. [f. Nttsé.+-¥1.] 

1. Full of, abounding or infested with, nits. 

1570 Levins JJanip. 112/5 Nitty, culicosus. 1592 GREENE 
Upst. Courticr (1871) 36 As if he meant to give a warning 
to all the lice in his uitty locks. 1600 Rowtanps Leéé, 
Humours Blood v. 72 Goodly curld lockes; but surely tis 
great pitty, For want of kembing, they are beastly nitty. 
1654 GaTaker Disc, Afol. 30 If. .the poor Presbyter is left 
so needie, nittie, bare, and wors then beggerlie. 1671 Mar- 
TEN Foy. Spitsbergen wi. xi. in Adee. Sem Moy. 1. (1694) 69 
Here and there it hath some small knobs like nitty Hair. 
1712 Mrs. Centuvee /’erpler. Lovers itt. iii, A nitty Son 
of a Whore, who does hecall lousy? 1797 Brypcres Homer 
Trazvestic 11.63 As easily IT can ye souse As nitty tailors 
crack a louse. 

trausf, 1622 Massixcer & Dekker Virg. Mart. ti. iii, 
Thy hungry tongue bit off these shreds of complaints, to 
patch up the elbows of thy nitty cloquence. 1666 J. 
Sexceant Lett. J hanks 31, | may not trouble my Reader 
often with such nitty Exceptions with which your Book 
abounds. A 2 

+b. Used jocularly. (Cf Nur sd. 1.) Obs.—* 

1598 Marston ?ygmad., Sat, 1. 148 O dapper, 1are, com- 
pleat, sweet nittie youth ! 

+2. (Cf. Nirriness.) Obs. rare—'. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Noses i. vi. 102 Before dinner again, 
refresh your Lamp..with the generous oyle of Sack, nitty, 
roapy, and razy. 

+ Niucell, st. Obs. rave~°. Also niw-, neu-, 
new-. (var. of NewEL: cf. F. xoyae in the same 


sense.] (See quots.) ence + Niu‘ell z. 

1611 Fioxto, A aima di créta,a long bar of iron luted with 
clay set vpright in the mold wherein ordinance is cast, 
called by our gunners the Niuell or Niwell. 7rusned/a,.. 
a neuell, a niuell among Gunners. Séniuellare,..to boare 
or niuell thorow. 7%uiucllato, a pife]ce niuelled or new- 
elled, [Hence in Torriano, 1659, as “ize, etc.} ; 

Nival (naival), 2. rave. [ad. L. nivalis, f. 
iv, nix SNOW: see -AL.] &. (See quot. 1656.) 
b. Growing among snow. : 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Nival, pertaining to Snow, white 
or cold like Snow, snowy. 1894 Sc/ence 1V. 475 Monte Rosa 
contains the richest nival flora. 

Nive, obs. form of New adv., NIEVE. 

+ Nivel, v. Obs. rare. In 3 nivel, 4 nyuel, 
nevel. [Of obscure origin: cf. SNIVEL v.] zir. 
To look downcast ; to snivel. 

a1zz5 ducr. R. 212 Hu heo schulen ham sulf grennen & 
nivelen, & imakien sur semblaunt uor be muchele angolse, 
ide pine of helle, /d/. 240 Peonne spet heo& scheked pet 
heaued, & fod on uorto niuelen, & makien sure & ae 
chere. 1377 Lancet. P. Pd B.v. 137 Nowawaketh W ratt e 
with two whyie eyen, And nyuelynge [v. 7 neuelynge) 
with the nose and his nekke hangynge. 
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NIVENITE. 


Nivel: see NIvELL sé. 

Nivenite (ni-vénsit). 172. [f. the name of 
W. (iver (see quot.) +-ITE.] A variety of uranin- 
ite, found in Texas. 

1889 Hiopen & Mackintosa in Amer. FrnlSci XXXVI. 
481 Nivenite, a hydrate thorium-yttrium-lead uranate. /éid. 
482 We have named this mineral nivenite, in recognition of 
the energy which Mr. Niven has displayed in this locality. 

Niveous (nitv/jas), @. Also 7 niuious, nivi- 
ous. fad. L. nzvers, f. 22v-, nix snow.] Snowy, 
resembling snow. 

1623 CockERAM 1, White as snow, zi/ous. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. 338 Cinaber hecomes red..which other- 
wise presents a pure and niveous white. 1800 Hurpis faz. 
Village 113 Cottage and steeple in the niveous stole of 
Winter trimly dressed. 1826 Kirsy & Sp. Lxtomol, xlvi. 1V. 
278 Niveous, the pure unblended white of sow, 

Nivo'sity. [ad. L. type *s7vdsitas (f. nivosus 
snowy), suggested by F. zzvdse, the fourth month 
in the Republican calendar.] Snowiness, 

1877 Morey Crit. AZisc. Ser. 11. 110 That faculty.. which 
had hrought the forces of nature,—its pluviosity, nivosity, 
germinality, and vendemiarity, —under the yoke for the 
service of men. 

WNiwe, obs. form of NEW a. 

Nix}, slang. Also 8 nicks. [In sense 1 a. col- 
loquial Du. and G, zzx, for (22chs) atchts.] 

1. Nothing; nobody. 

1789 G. Parker Life's Painter (c 1800) 130 How they 
have brought a German word into cant I know not, but 
nicks means zofhing in the cant language. 1812 J. H. 
Vaux Flash Dict. Nix, or Nix my doll, nothing. 1824 
Ecan Boxiaua 1V. 444 (F.), Men who can he hacked for 
large stakes do seldom fight for nix (comically called ‘ love’). 
1858 Mavuew Paved with Gold 1. i, Do you see all this 
land ?..the grandfather of this here Lord Southwark got it 
for‘nix’. 1890 CLarK RusseLt Ocean Trag. ii, She has 
heen exhorting me to clloose a companion.., but it would 
have to he you or nix. — 

U.S. In pl. zzxes, postal matter which can- 
not be forwarded from its not being properly 
addressed. 188s in Cent. Dict. 


2. Nix my dolly,a phrase (explained as meaning 
“never mind’) used by Ainsworth and echoed by 


other writers. 

1834 AinswortH Rookwood ut. v, Nix my dolly, pals, fake 
away. 1840 Hooo Kitmausegg, Childhood vi, The very 
puppet she had to pet, A hait for the ‘Nix my Dolly’ set, 
Was a Dolly of gold—and solid! 1844 THackeray Liftle 
Trav. vi. [copying Ainsworty]. 

3. A word used as a signal that some one in 
authority is approaching. Also eeping nix, 
keeping watch. 

1869 Koutledge's Ev. Boy's Ann, 229 ‘ Keeping nix’ was, 
in other words, keeping a look out that no person might 
catch us. 1885 /dvor Paupers 45 So the thing goes on 
until some one on the watch cries, ‘ Nix lads, huttons ! ioc 
the warning that the taskmaster is at hand. 1887 H. S. 
Brown Aufobiog. x. 51 The word ‘ nix’ saw every man and 
boy at his place. 

Nix?, [a.G. xix masc., earlier xicks, nzchs, 
MHG. z2chkes, niches, OHG. nichus: see NICKER 
sb.1} A water-elf. (Cf. NixtE.) 

1833 Keicutrey Fairy Jlythol. 11. 71 The female Nixes 
frequently go to the Market to huy meat. 1854 Old Story. 
Teller Pref. 3 The ideal regions inhabited hy dwarfs, and 
nixes, and enchanted steeds. 1865 KincsLey //erew. Prel., 
He heginsto people the weird places of the earth with weird 
heings and sees nixes in the dark linns as he fishes hy night. 
1883 ‘Ou1oa’ IVanda U1. 149 There are nixes in the forests. 

Nixie (nirksi). [ad. G. sxe fem.: see prec.] 
A female water-elf; a water-nymph. 

1816 Scotr Autig. xxv, All the German superstitions of 
ninxies, oak-kings, wer-wolves, 1821 — Pirate xxviii, She 
who sits hy haunted well, Is suhject to the Nixie's spell. 
1836 Blackw. Aiag. XL. 146 Those Elves and Erles,.. those 
alpsand goblins, those nixies and wood-nymphs. 1892 Dazly 
News 16 Nov. 5/4 To the left and right, in the form of 
handles, are two nixies hlowing shells. 

+ Ni-xious, a. Obs.~° [f. L. 27x snow.] Snowy. 

1623 CocKERAM 1, Mizious, white as snow. 

Wixt(e, obs. ff. Next. INixto-cum, obs. Sc. 
spelling of zext to come. 

+ Nixurriate, v. Ods.-° [f. L. wixzrire.] 

1623 CockERAM 1, Nixiriate, to indeuour, to attempt. 

Wiye, obs. form of Noy. 


| Nizam (niza-m). [Urdii and Turkish lla 


nizan, ad, Arab. nidane, order, disposition, arrange- 
inent, etc.; in sense 1 used as an abbreviation of 
the title 2¢z@n2-al-mulk ‘governor of the empire ’.] 

1. The hereditary title of the rulers of Hyderabad 
belonging to the dynasty founded by Asaf Jah, 
Subahdar of the Deccan from 1713-48. 

[z601 R. Jounson Avugd. 6 Commw., (1603) 45 Nizzamuluc 
and Idalcam (for so the Portugals call the two princes of 
Decon). 1753 Hanway T7av. (1762) I. xv. iii. 349 Nizam 
al muluch, governor of deccan,..appropriated the revenues.] 
1768 #/ist. in Aun. Reg. 66/1 This bold adventurer worked 
upon the weakness of the Nizam of the Decan. 1796 Morse 
al mer. Geog. 11. 539 The possessions of the Nizam or Souhah 
of the Deccan. 1817 Jas. Mitt Brit. (nda M1. 1y. viii. 268 It 
is under the title of the Nizam, that the Suhahdar of 
Deccan is commonly known. 1840 Macautay £ss., Clive 
(1897) 509 Some glittering puppet dignified hy the title of 
Naboh or Nizam. 1893 Whitaker's Alinanack 454 Hyder- 
abad is as large as..Italy, and the Nizam enjoys a gross 
revenue of Rx. 3,340,000, 
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2. The Turkish regular army; the men, or one 
of the men, composing this. Also aétrzd. 

1840 J. B. Fraser Koordistan 11. xvii. 404 You see the 
slim figures of the Nizam flitting past you in their semi- 
European garh. 1845 Lavy Stannorr Jez. I. vii. 258 
She saw aman, in a mrza dress. 1856 R. F. Burton £/- 
Medinah xxxiii. (1879) 481 The Nizam, or Regulars, had not 
been paid for seven months. 1867 Chamé. Excycl. IX. 
588/r ‘The total of the nizam is thus 156,480 men. 

Hence Niza‘mate, the Nizam’s territory. 

1887 Pall Miall G. 24 Nov. 13/2 The Nizam, or at least 
the taxpayers of the Nizamate, were to pay the piper. 

|| Nizarmut. [Urdit wrollas x22dmat, f. prec.] 
The office or authority of the Nizam. 

1764 Anu. Reg. 1. t90 The treaty which I formerly con- 
cluded .. upon my accession to the nizamut..I now con- 
firm. 1783 Burke Rep. Aff. Ludia Wks. X1. 259 He had 
dismissed the old established servants of the Ninth. 
1817 Jas. Mitt Brit. /ndia 11. v. ili, 399 The incontestable 
right of the Naboh to all the powers of the Nizamut. 

+ Nizy, 56. and a. Oés. Forms: a. 7-8nisey, 
7 nisi, 8 nisy. 8. 7~8 nizey (nize-), nizy. [Of 
doubtful origin: perh. f. Nice a. 1.] 

A. sé. A fool or simpleton. 

a. € 1684-6 Roxb. Ball. (1888) 11. 558 There's none hut meer 
Niseys that frets. 1693 Ox/ord-Act u. 10 Thus let him like 
a Nisi, But we intend more to surprize ye. 1706 E. Warp 
Hud, Redtv, 11. 1v. 9 So Politicians form Devices And raise 
new Whims, to please the Niseys. 

B. ¢ 1688 Roxb. Ball.(1892) VII. 497 We are on the Coast 
of France, Taking prizes from those Nizeys. a1700 B. E. 
Dict. Cant. Crew, Nizy, a Fool, or Coxcomh. 1708 S7??. 
Apollo No. 66. 4/1 Be not such a Nizey..to wed an Old 
Crony. 1710 Gallofer 1 That their Looks may deceive the 
more credulous Nizies. a 1814 Gonzanga u. i. in New Brit, 
Theatre 11]. 111 You talk just like what you are—a nizy, a 
noodle ! 

B. adj. Foolish. 

ed Brit. Apollo No. 8. 3/2 Sometimes Sage as Solon, 
Oft Nizey as Ben. 1710 /éid. No. 100. 3/2 Here lies a 
wretched, Nizey Wight. 

Nname, obs. variant of Yam. 

No., No., an abbreviation of L. zzmero, abl. 
sing. of zzmerzs, used in place of, and pro- 
nounced as, the word NumBer. Also pl. As. 


‘numbers’. (Cf. F. szeméro, It. and Sp. zmero.) 

In early use meaning ‘ in numher’; now restricted to the 
designation of individual things or persons. 

1663 Lovett Hist. Auini. & Alin. 129 They goe two 
months, & then hring forth a blind off-spring like hitches, 
n°. eight or nine. 1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2) 
s.v. N, Take of Jujubes N° vi. that is, six in numher. 1719 
Quincy Phys. Dict. (1722), N°. In Prescription is often 
used to signify the Numher of any Things, as Cario- 
phyllorum N° vi. is six Cloves. 

19753 Chauibers' Cyct., Suppl. s.v. Otis, See Tah. of Birds, 
N® 28. 1997 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) X1. 721/2 When the 
magnifiers, N° 4, 5, or 6, are used. 1836-7 Dickens S&. 
Boz, Scenes ii, Mrs. Macklin, of No. 4.. opened her little 
street door. 1873 Tristram Jfoaé vil. 131 They knew the 
sportsmen had only No. 7 in their harrels. 1888 Padé 
Mall G. 21 Sept. 2/2 ‘ No. 9’ is, of course, world-famous. 


No (nda), a. Forms: a. 2-6 (9g) na, (4 nai), 
S-9 naa, nae, etc.; 6,9 nea, 7 neay, 9 neah, 
nee(a, ney(e, ne, etc. 8. 4-6 noo, 3, 7, noe, 
3-no. [Reduced form of 272, 12072 NONE @., origin- 


ally used only before consonants. ] 

No occurs in a considerable numher of common phrases as 
no boues, no end, by no nieans, etc., which are treated under 
the various shs. In some cases, as xo doubt, 10 wonder, 
etc., there is often an ellipse of the verh. For xo other see 
OTHER a, 5 band 6a; also OTHeRwiseE A. 

I. 1. Not any. 
a. Accompanied by other negatives (or re- 
dundant). Now only dad. or illiterate. 

@ 1200 Moral Ode 80 in O. E. Honz.1. 165 Nis na [e 1250 
no] lauerd swich se is crist. ¢1205 Lay. 25311 Na [ce 1275 
no] gauel he nule bringe. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 304 Pat 
deol bat made Innogen no tonge telle ne may. 1303 R. 
Brunne Handi. Syne 6802 For God no synne wyI bey nat 
lete. 1340 Aycnxd. 83 No solas ne no confort me ne onder- 
vangp hote of him. ¢ 2385 Cuaucer L. G.I. 1749 Lucretia, 
By no crafte hire heaute was not feyned. cc 1400 tr. 
Secreta Secret., Gov, Lordsh. 63 Ne gyf pou no credence 
to nowymmen. c1475 Rauf Cozlzear 19 Thair micht na 
folk hald na fute on the heich fell. a@ 1548 Hatt Chroz., 
Edw. [V, 216h, The communaltie coulde not be compelled 
hy no cominaundement to tarye at home. 1567 Gude & 
Godlie B. (S.T.S.) 144 Lat neuer na euill thing vs hefall, 
1596 Spenser /*.Q. v. xii. 11 Sith no redemption nigh she 
did nor heare, nor see. 1674 Answ. States Generalin Phenix 
(1708) I. 288 England had never no thoughts of securing this 
Right of the Flag hy a formal Treaty. 1719 Dre For 
Crusoe 1. (Globe) 57, I had lost no time, nor ahated no 
Diligence. 1871 Mrs. H. Woop Dene Hollow xxxi, ‘’Tain't 
no good your stopping’, he..said. 

b. Without other negative. 

a, 21300 Cursor AZ. 16 Wit sarazins wald bai na saght. 
¢1340 Hamrote Pr. Consc. 2462 Na syn pan unrekend sal 
be, Pogl it war neverswaprive. 1375 Barsour Bruce 1. 371 
Quhar it failzeys, na wertu May be off price. c1400 
Maunpev. (Roxh.) Pref. 2 A flokk of schepe pat has na 
schepehird. 1456 Sin G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 167 
Nychthouris gude that he had na clame to. 1508 KENNEoY 
Flyting w. Dunbar 444 Thare is na lorde that will in 
Seruice tak the. 1583 Lee. BP. St. Androis 78 in Satir. 
Poems Refornt., He had nea toung for to denye it. 1596 
Datrymece tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1.58 Another Ile, . .quhair 
nae kynd of cattail is fund. /did. 78 Maid abrogat, and of na 
effecte. 1684 [Meriton] Yorksh. Dial. 26 It'l git neay 
Cawd, it's hedded up to th’ Een. 1721 Ramsay Prospect 
Plenty 15 Nae nation in the warld. 1783 J. Hutron Bran 
New Wark (E. D.S.) 184 Naa prawling wolf, naa cunning 
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fox iver escap’d my eye. 1786 Burns Dream vii, Let nae 
saving-fit Abridge your honie Barges. 1804 GaLLoway 
Poems 69 (E. D. D.), Inargument ne papist e’er could ding 
him. 1827 J. Witson Noct. Ambry. Wks. 1855 I. 353 There's 
nae kindness like kindness frae the haun o'a woman. 1833 
York Minster Screen 60 T'other had ne’a business there. 

B. 1362 Lanct. P. Pl. A. 1.9 Of oper heuene pen heer 
holde pei no tale. 139° Gower Conf. 1.7 The citees kuewen 
no debat. ¢1412 Hoccreve De Reg. Princ. 32 Deth, fro 
which no wight lyvyng Defendyn hym may. ¢ 1449 
Pecock Repr. 1. xviii. 102 Noo hischop or archideken or 
doctour, 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 1h, Specyally to 
suche that vnderstande no latyn. 1542 Uoatt in Lett. Lit. 
Afen (Camden) 3 Noo sikenes, noo losse of worldly goodes, 
none ympresonyng, nootormentes. 1597 Suaks.2 //ex. LV, 
1v. i. 97 There 1s no neede of any such redresse. 1615 W. 
Lawson Country Housew. Gard, (1626) 19 There is no tree 
like this for soundnesse. 1667 Pepys Diary 9 Aug., I per: 
ceive Sir W. Coventry does really make no difference 
hetween any man, a 1687 Petty Pol. Avith. (1690) Pref., 
That there is no Trade nor Employment for the People. 
1712 W. Rocers Voy. R. World 419 Vhey added, that they 
had no Emharkations, hut one Ship. 1790 Burke F~, Rev’. 
42 Our constitutiom has made no sort of provision towards 
rendering him..responsible. 1815 JANE AUSTEN Evia xix, 
There is no comparison hetween them. 1839-52 Balter 
Festus 417 Thou hadst no need, no business to have loved 
me. 1891 Law Times Rep. LXIAI. 691/1 There was no 
evidence that Nunney had authority to arrest. 

ec. In elliptic phrases. 

For other phrases and proverbs, see the shs. 

1531 TinDALE Expos. 1 Fohu Wks. (1573) 395/1 O Popishe 
forgiuenesse with whom it goeth after the common prouerhe, 
no peny no pardon. 1640 Bacsuaw in Rushw, (1721) III, 
il. 1343 Episcopacy is inseparable to the Crown of Eng- 
land; and therefore it is commonly now said, No Bisho 
no King, no Mitre no Scepter. ¢1645 Howey Le?t. II. 
xviil, I am of the Italians mind that said, Widla nuova, 
buona nuova, no news, good news. 1701 Lond. Gaz. No. 
3740/4 Deputations, commonly call’d ‘No Purchase no 
Pay’, for seizing Uncustomed and Prohihited Goods to 
certain Persons. 1751 J. Bripces (¢2t/e) No foot, no horse. 
1855 Bain Senses & [2tt. 1. ii. § 25 It seems as if we might 
say, no cuirents, no mind, 


+d. Any. Obs. rare —. 
¢ 1500 Melusine 242 The Duches is hrought to hed of the 
most fayrest sone that euer was seen in no land. 
e. Vo one, nobody, no person. (See ONE 24.) 
1601 Suaks. Twel, N. 11. iv. 58 My part of death no one 
so true did share it. @1719 SMALRIDGE Ser2. (J.), No one 
who doeth good to those only..can ever be fully satisfied 
of his own sincerity. 1829 Soutney Siv 7. Jfore (1831) II. 
421 Such transactions as no one,. half a century ago, would 
have heen ashamed of, 1861 PycrorT Agony Point (1862) 
35 No one has room to do much more than jostle together. 
2. Qualifying a noun and adj. in close connexion, 
usually implying that an adj. of an opposite mean- 
ing would be more correct or appropriate. 
For examples of 10 such (thing, etc.), see Sucn a. 
¢€ 1350 in Horstm, Altengl. Leg. (1878) 17/1 All pouh pei 
made no gret nois, He onswerd, as he hed herd heore vois. 
1390 GoweEk Cov/. 1. 46 Sche cast on me no goodly chiere. 
c1449 Pecock Regr. iv. viii. 468 Thei he not necessarie 
neither thei ben in no notahle degree hetter. c¢ 1500 
Trevelyan Papers (Camden) 98 Whiche will amounte, 
yf hyt he well handelyd, to no lyttle summe. 1560 
Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comut._41 It is upon no lyght con- 
syderation omitted. 1597 GerRaARoE Herbal 1. 11. 3 This 
grasse is vnpleasant, and no wholesome food for cattell. 
1641 Burces Sev. 62 This is no Empiricall Dosis, hut a 
Probatum est. 1671 Mitton Samson 650 This one prayer 
yet remains,..No long petition. 1715 M. Davies Athen. 
Brit. 1. 235 This sort of Meditation is still..in no small 
esteem and practice. 1772 Anu. Reg. 1. 91 It makes no 
inconsiderahle addition to the revenue of the crown. 1826 
Disraew Viv. Grey v. vii, With no pleased air. 1849 Mac- 
autay /fist, Eng. y. I. 528 On this man his party had long 
relied for services of no honourahle kind. 1877 Texxyson 
Sir ¥. Franklin 4 Thou..Art passing on thy happier voy- 
age now Toward no earthly pole. 
b. Preceded by ¢he or personal pronoun. 
only with 720 swzall or Little. 
1559 in Strype Aux. Ref (1709) 1.11, App. ix. 439 Falsifinge 
. .the scriptures, to the no small admiration of all the learned 
readers. 1581 MuLcaster Positions y. (1887) 26 Which the 
most munificent God, hy his no niggardishe nature, pro- 
uided for them hoth. 1647 Cow Ley J/istr., Request vi, 
Dost thou deny onely to me The no-great privilege of 
Captivitie? 
3. Qualifying a sb. in the predicate: Not (a). 
1388 Wycur Fer, ii. 11 Certeynli thei hen no goddis. 
1390 Gower Conf. 1. 340 Who that is of man no king, The 
remenant is as no thing. c1450 HoLtanp Howlat 239 Thir 
ar na fowlis of reif. a1s00 in C. Trice-Martin Chance. Proc. 
15/4 c. (1904) 5 Saiying that it was noo season for a man of 
his ordre to walke so late. 1532 More Confut. Tindale 
Wks. 450/1, I take Moyses for no leder of y* children of 
Israel. 1596 Harincron A/efam. Ajax Pref. (1814) 10 A 
stream that seems to he no stream, hy corn fields that seem 
no fields, down a street no street. 1634 Sir T. HERBERT 
Trav. 157 Great Personages, who otherwise are no Nym- 
rods vponearth. 1650 Bounds Publ, Obed. (ed. 2) 47 The 
remaining Members make no House. 1721 Woprow /7zst. 
Suff. Ch. Scot. (1838) 1.1. ii, 112 Mr. Dickson replied, he 
well knew his grace was no coward. 1749 SmoLtetT Gil 
Béas 1. i, He chose a wife..who, though she was no chicken, 
brought me into the world ten months after her marriage. 
1798 Ferriar /dlusty, Sterne, etc. iii. 55 Sterne was no 
friend to gravity. 1815 ELpHinstone Acc. Caudul (1842) 1. 
329 Wanton cruelty and insolence are no part of the Af- 
ghaun character, 1839-52 Baitey Festus 48 Inspiration 
cometh from ahove, And isno lahour, 1895 Bookman Oct. 
22/2 He was no ruler of consummate ahility. 


b. Denoting approximation to nullity, as in z¢ 
zs no distance, 
1891 L. Fatconer Jfle. {xe vi. 165 [The mare] will get 
over to Carchester in no zime. 


Now 


NO. 
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4. Qualifying a verbal sb. or gerund in the pre- ! examples, however, are somewhat uncertain, and 


dicate, denoting the impossibility of the action 
specified. : ; 

1560 Biste (Genev.) Vahwuen iii. 19 There is no healing of 
thy wounde. 1591 SHaxs. Two Gent. u. i. 161 Vad. No, 
beleeue me. Speed. No beleeuing you indeed sir. 1641 
Suute Sarah & Hagar (1649) 108 So lhe people were so 
impelucusly set upon Iheir lusts, that there was no speaking 
tothem. 1650 Trare Comm. Dent. iv. 25 Thou thinkesi 
there is noremoving thee. 1719 De Foe Crusoe u. (Glohe) 
345 There was no keeping Friday inibe boat. 1753 Gray's 
Tun Jrni. No. 54 There is no going any where without 
meeling Pretenders in this Way. 1820 W. Irvinc Sketch 
Bk. Little Britain, Do what they might, there was no 
keeping down the butcher. 1850 THackeray Pendennis xv, 
There's no accounting for tasies, sir. 1895 SHanp Life 
Sir E. B. Hamley I. ii. 21 There was no mistaking the 
meaning of the invitation, and there was no declining il. 

II. In combination with sbs. or adjs. 

5. a. Denoting that the thing (or person) in 
question cannot properly be called by that name, 
owing to the absence of the specific qualities im- 
plied by it, as no-faith, no-form, no-jest, etc. 
(Very common after 1600.) 

1565 T. Stapceton Fortr, Faith 103* Ye see aclere differ- 
ence .. belwene Ihe doctrine. .of our firste auncient faith, and 
of this vpstert no faith. 1610 B. Jonson Alch. 1. i, A.. 
Ihredden cloake That scarce would cover your no-buttocks. 
1631 WeEEvVER Anc. Funeral Mon. 54 Inuenting.,a new 
certaine no-forme of Liturgie to Ihemselues. @1704 T. 
Brown Praise Poverty Wks. 1730 1.98 Laugh immoderately 
at his own no-jest. 1742 Frecpine J. Andrews wv. vii, They 
.-have been thoroughly frighlened with certain no-persons 
called ghosts. 1786 Mrs. A. M. Bennett JFuventle In- 
discr. VY. 220 Effeminacy, and these other nothings, thal 
constitute the no-character of a modern beau. 1814 JEFFER- 
son IV rit. (1830) 1V. 239, I frankly confide to yourself these 
opinions, or ralher no opinions of mine. 1850 Merivace 
Kom. Emp. \. (1865) VI. 182 ‘The common story of Messa- 
lina’s impudent no-marriage. 1880 Carnecie Pract. Trap. 
13 -\ dog such as I have descrihed, whatever be his hreed or 
his no-breed. . 

b. Denoting entire absence of the thing named. 
1603 Fiorito Montaigne u. xii. (1632) 247 To make them 
feele the emptinesse, vacuitie, and no worth of man. 1649 
3p. Hatt Cases Conscience wi. ix. (1654) 262 Under the 
pain of a no-remission. 1680 Dopwett 7'wo Lett. ‘Vo Rdr. 
18 Subjects would discover., the no-necessity of those 
reasons produced for their Separation. 1700 T. Brown 
Lett. fr. Dead \1, 204 Walking in the Middle Temple. .10 
get them a Stomach to their No-dinners. 1796 Morse Alm. 
Univ. Geog. 1. 214 Dobchick or Nolail. 1835 Conrt May. 
VI. 9/2 His cab is the perfeclion of ‘quiet’ no-pretence. 
Ibid. 49/2 We have named its absolute no-pretension as 
regards the self-supposed claims of its owner. 1896 
Boscawen Bible & Monum. 166 The land of No-Relum, 
the region of darkness. 1898 }h’estin. Gaz. 5 Sepl. 3/3 It is 
the low prices which produce the ‘ no-profit’. 

¢. With derivative sbs. in various senses, as s70- 

poperisl, one who is for ‘no popery’; xo-religtouist, 
one who is of no religion; etc. 

1827 Syp. Smitx in Lady Holland Aen. (1855) I. 273 
Jesuits abroad—Turks in Greece—No-Poperists in Eng- 
land! 1838 Hawrnorne Avner. Note-bks. (1883) 169 A 
group of Universalists and no-religionists sat around him. 
1882-3 Scuare Encycl. Kelig. Anowl. U1. 2167 The wave 
of no-sabhathism now sweeping from Europe lo America. 
1886 Pall Mall G. 28 July 3/1 The right of the Govern- 
men] to deal with No-Renters as with rebels. 

6. In attrib. phrases: 

a. Denoting objection or opposition to the 
thing in question, as 70-fopery nan, ete. 

1827 E:di, Rev. XLV. 437 Ready 1o join his No-Popery 
corps. 3840 Dickens Barn, Rudge xxxviii, I'm a No- 
Popery man, and ready to be sworn in. 1855 L. Hunt O/d 
Crt. Suburb 1 127 Just in his, .‘no-nonsense’ slyle ; what 
his opponents call ‘heavy’. 1884 Pad? Mall G.10 Dec. 6/1 
Stopping the supplies by adopting a No Rent manifesto. 
1892 Darly News 11 Mar. 5/7 The nosurrender atlitude 
which the vast majority of the men have assumed. 

b. Denoting absence of the thing named, as xo- 
school poet, one belonging to no school; etc. 

1832 Soutury in Q. Rev. XLVII. 95 The other of these 
no-school poets favoured us with some samples of his 
poeiry. 1858 Hotmes Aut. Breaks. 1. xii, A real, genuine, 
no-mistake Osiris. 1881 Times 6 Jan. 4/6 Similar volumes 
..on the Pycnogonids or no-body crabs. 1898 Darly News 
13 Oct. 4/4 The Cape Ministry has resigned in consequence 
of the No-Confidence Vole on Tuesday nigh. 

7. With adjectives : 

+a. With the force of sz07- or izz-, aS 720-con- 
cluding, inconclusive ; 1o-certarn, uncertain. Oés. 

1650 Cromwett Decl. Ld. Lient. [rel To try this no-con- 
cluding argument, ..bul yel well enough agreeing with your 
learning,—I give you this dilemma. 1658 Ear: Mon. tr. 
Paruta's Wars Cyprus 15 Being allured by the no-certain 
promises of Princes. 1751 Coventry Hist. Pompey us. ix. 
(1785) 66/1 A no-thinking scribbler of magazines. 

b. In parasynthetic combs., as xo-coated, 
-coloured, -shaped, -tongued. 

1836-7 Dickens Sk, Boz, Scenes xvii, He was a brown. 
whiskered, white-hatted, no-coated cabman. 1875 Lanier 
Symphony 121, 1 speak for each no-tongued Iree. 1887 
Morris in Mackail Life (1899) II. 179 A queer little no- 
shaped slip cut off from some workshop. 1895 Outing 
XXXVI. 338/21 This discolored, no-colored gown. 


No (ndu), adv.) (Several forms of different 
origin are included here. Those placed under a 
(in sense 1) represent OE. 76, f. ne Ne +d always, 
var. of d: see A adv, and O adv. The second 
group (8) contains the southern or midland repre- 
sentatives of OF. wd (see Na adv.) ; the later 


some of them may be misprints for xo¢. In early 
northern and Scottish texts (y) #0 is prob. a 
scribal alteration of original 2a or ne; but the 
later Scottish 20 (from ¢ 1600) appears to be a re- 


duced form of 70h for nockt Novcut (cf. dither 


for dochier, and mou’ for moth).} = Nor. 

1. In ordinary uses. Now only Sc. 

o. ¢ 825 Vesp. Psalter liit 5 Da strongan..no foresettun 
god biforan gesihde heara. ago0 Cynewutr Chris? 84 No 
gebrosnad weard mzgdhad se micla. 971 Blick. Hom. 13 
Ne herede heo hine no mid wordum anum. /d/d. 17 Se be 
..bideb bas ecan leohtes, & no ne zeblinneb. ¢1205 Lay. 
7324 Hene blakede no. /did. 31816 Oder brobte enne ; be 
oder no hrohte nenne. a@1225 Leg. Kath. 1963 Oder, 3ef 
ha nule no, ha schal beon tohwideret. 

B. c1200 Moral Ode 77 (Trin. Coll. MS.), Nis him no fing 
forholen..Ne bie bit no swo derne idon. @1225 Ancr. K. 
340 Pauh, no pe laler, ‘ Betere is bo bene no’. c1250 Gen. 
& Ex. 2236 Us sal ben hard If we no holden him_ non 
forward. 13.. A. Adis. 6925 No shaltow heorte and flesch 
hardye. ¢1330 Arth. 4 Mere 5829 (Kolbing), For bai no 
seizen no socour. J/ésd. 7224 No vette y 30u nou3t worb an 
hawe. cr Will, Palerne 1554 Alle men vpon molde no 
schuld my hifsaue. ar14q50 Fysshynge w. Angle (1883) 4 
He may nol gretly lose but a lyne..,so then hys loste ys no 
grevous. 1588 Parke tr. Mendoca's Hist. China 8 They 
doe no leaue one foole of grounde vnsowen. 1628 Dovucuty 
Church Schismes 22 Papistrie thwarls and cuts lhe very 
life-strings of a sauing beleefe. Semi-pelagianisme no so. 
1661 P. Hexry Diaries & Lett. (1882) 79 My Father will 
no cease unlesse my Vncle acknowledge ..1hal hee hath 
done him wrong. 1682 Dryvpex& Lee D&A. Guise 1. ii, No 
yet, my Lord of Guise, no yet. 

ya ee Cursor M. 7628 Awai pan drou him son daui, 
Bot saul dred him no for-bi. ¢1325 Afetr. Hort.141 No gif 
thou of the selfna tale. 13..Cursor A/.11781 (Gétl), Pis child, 
if he no war god of might, vr goddes alle had standen up 
right. 1487 Barbour's Bruce 1x. 471 (Cambr. MS.), That 
him sair repen! sall he.. May fall, quhen he no mend 11 may. 
a@1s10 Doucias A. Hart 1. 303 Be no wraith with me, my 
lady deir! 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 1. 272 At this time | 
no will Onlo the Romanis do injure or ill. /did. II. 334 
For caus thal thai no wald Resist the wrang. 1596 Dat- 
RyMPLe tr. Leslie's //ist. Scot. WW. 133 mtarg., Be the law 
3oung and lendir of 3eiris ar no permitted to haue the 
adminislratione of the Repfublic]. 1611 Sir W. Mure Adsse. 
Poems Wks. (S. T. S.) I. 49 Cease, serpent, seik no tosubdue 
And kill ane hert. 1629 /ééd. 218 To doe who care no, 
much delight to prat. 1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 1. ii.70 
He’s get hiswill: why no? /érd. 131 The laird seeks in his 
rent: Tisnotogie. 1786 Burns JJount, Daisy ii, Alas} 
it’s no thy neebor sweet, The bonie Lark. 1799 MitcHetr 
Scotticisms 60, 1 have walked forty miles, and yet am no 
wearied. 1816 Scott Antig. xliv, 1 maunna say muckle 
about them that’s no weel and no very able. 1862 Ramsay 
Remin. Ser. 1. 182 Is it the fashion for them no to go on? 

2. Expressing the negative in an alternative 
choice, possibility, etc. (Usu. whether ..or no.) 

Inearlier ME. non is employed in the same way (see None 
adv.); this makes it probable that the use originated in 
sentences (such as quots. ¢ 1440 and 1708) in which #0 was 
adjectival. 

1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxion) v. i. (1859) 71 To ibis hows all 
other ben subget, and servaunles, whether they wylle or noo. 
¢ 1440 Generydes 2588, | will, she sayde, do as ye councell 
me: Comforteorno. 1535 CovERDALe Zudith ix. 20 Yf no, 
then go fyre out from Abimelech. 1560 Davs tr. Sleidane's 
Com. 234b, He causeth hym to take xiii Duckates, 
whether he wolde or noe. 1592 Greene Ufst. Conrtier 
Wks. (Grosart) XI. 247 He. .asketh whether he please to be 
shauenorno. 1664 Power Zr. ’hilos.1. 2 By which he 
iryes and feels all objects, whether they be edible or no. 
1708 Swirt Sucram, Test Wks. 1751 IV, 164 Many of them 
care not Three-pence whether there be any Church, or no. 
1784 Unfortunate Sensibility 1. 182 Whether or no, this 
coat shall be my favourite coal. 1813 Parr Let. to F.C. 
“Voore 15 Oct., 1 am uncertain whether or no 1o notice very 
shortly some of his previous..exploits. 1853 WHEWELL in 
Todhunter Ace. Writ, (1876) IL. 393 Whether or no there 
be virtue or vice in other worlds. 1892 Mrs. H. Warp 
David Grieve 1. vii, It was a half-haked eloquence...But 
half-baked or no, David rose to it greedily. 

+3. Used ina rejoinder or retoit having the form 
of a negative question. Ofs. 

1s25 Lp. Berners Froiss. 11. cxix. (cxv.] 342, I wyll nat 
entre there. ., No wyll? quod Geronette. @1553 Upatt 
Royster D.1. iv, R. This isnotshe. A/. Nois? J/brd.u. iv, 
C. What was his name? An. We asked not. C. No did? 
1581 Ricn Farew. (1846) 144 The Doctour, .aunswered, that 
he never writte letter unto her. .. No have? (q, Mistres 
Dorilie) read you then heare your owne lines. 1595 SHAKs. 
ome 1y. ii, Jo. I had a mighty cause To wish him dead, 

ul thou hadsi none to kill him. //. No had (my Lord 2). 
1621 Be. Mounracu Diratribe 35 You professe your ignor- 


ance thus: .Ven omnino capinins guid sibi velit. No doe? 
‘That is marvell that you do not cafere. 
No (nda), adv. Also a. 1-6 na, 8-9 Sc. nae, 


north. nea. [OE. zd, identical with Na adv.1 
Cf. prec. 18.] With comparatives ; Not any, not 
at all (better, etc.). See also No Less, NO MO/RE, 

a. a1000 Boeth. Metr. xxv. 29 zif he wyrsa ne bid, ne 
wene ic his na beteran. c1175 Lamd. flom. 129 Heo 
weren ipult ut of paradise and ne mehten per naleng 
etstonden. c¢12z00 OrmiN 13163 Pe33 nolldenn nobhi tatt 
boc Flzshliz na lenngre follgjhenn. @ 1300Cursor AJ. 12366 
For leons durst pai cum na nerr. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints 
xviii. (Egipciane) 226 Hayrescbo had, quhy1 & sireke,rekand 
na forthire na hir neke. c 1470 Gol. & Gaw, 109 Na forthir 
he faris, bot foundis away. 1508 Dunspar /wva Alariit 
Wenten 200 He is at Venus werkis na war na he semyss. 
1580 Hay in Catholic Tract. (S.T.S.) 46 In the receaving 
of it thair is na farder profite. 1786 Burns Ansz. Tailor's 
Fp. x, Gelding's nae better than "tis ca’t. 1790 Mrs. 
Wueecer Westmid. Dial. (1821) 12, I'll bide nea langer, 
sea gang I will. 


| 


NO. 


B. a1250 Ow! § Night. 42 Heo [the owl] ne myhte no 
leng bileue. 13.. £. E. Addit. P. C. 85 At alle peryles..1 
aproche hit no nerre. ¢1400 Land Troy Bk. 4186 Thei 
sayde thei myght nohetre do. ¢1440 Facob’s Hell 212 Pou 
owyst to sellyn it hym no derere ban bou mayst haue ber- 
fore in marketl. 1461 Paston Lett. 11. 5 We send noer un 
to you be cause we had non certynges lyl now. 1585 T. 
WasuincTon tr. Nicholay'’s Voy. 1. vi. 4b, A small foun- 
laine beeing no higher set then the pavement. 1590 
SPENSER F. Q. 1. ix.21 No lenger time So goodly workeman- 
ship should not endure. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. (1652) 
151 ‘Tis horse-play this, and those jests. are no hetter then 
injuries. 1697 Dampier Voy. 467 Being out of hopes lo 
find their Habitations, we searched no farther. 1711 STEELE 
Sect. No. 80 2 1 They now no longer enjoyed the Ease of 
Mind..in which they were formerly happy. 1790 Burke 
Fr, Rev. Sel. Wks. LI. 35 If they had been able to contrive 
no better remedy against arbitrary power. 1836 Trirtwaic 
Greece Il. xi. 59 The two factions had no sooner ac- 
complished the object .. Ilhan they began to quarrel. 1891 
L. Fatconer A///e. /xe vi. 165, I hope that unfortunate 
fellow is no worse. 

tb. None (¢he fairer, etc.). Obs. rare (except in 
NOTHELESS and NOTHEMO), 

a@ 1000 Exod. 399 Fyrst ferhébana no by fesra wes. 1297 

R. Grove. (Rolls) 236 Hit com no fe later as he hadde iseyd. 


No (nou), adv.3 and s6. Also 3 noa. [Southern 
and midland form of Na adv.?] 
A. adv. 1. A word used to express a negative 
reply to a question, request, etc., or to introduce 
a correction of an erroneous opinion or assumption 


on the part of another person. 

On the distinction between wo and may, see Nay adv.! 

a 1225 Aucr. R. 222 Noa, he seide, [I] ne mei nou makien 
beos to sunezen puruh 3iuernesse. a 1250 Orel §& Night. 
997 Yel bu ayschesi hwi ic ne vare Inlo ofer londe & singe 
pare. No; hwar scholde ich among heom do? ¢1320 
Cast. Love 1099 No, ac er he dilyuered be, Pou most al so 
muche delyuere me. ¢1350 Il. Palerne 2701 No, madame, 
seide hire dou3ter, marie bal graunt. 1382 Wvcuir Zec&. iv. 
5 Where thou wost not what ben Ihese Ihingus? And Y 
saide, No, my lord. 1418 26 Podrt. Poems 63 ‘Yo kepe his 
comaindement bey say no. 1535 CovERDALE John i. 21 
Arl thou the Prophet? And he answered: No. 1591 
Suaks. Two Gent. 1. iii. 91 My hearl accords thereto; And 
yel a thousand times it answers no. 1646 CrasHaw Steps 
to Temple Poems (1858) 78 When heav’n bids come, who 
can say no? 1695 Anc. Const. Eng. 4 No Sure, nol at all. 
1718 G. Sewett Procl. Cupid 8 The Fools say, Yes; but 
wiser Chaucer, No. 1766 Gotoso. Vic. HV, xiii, No, cries 
the Dwarf,..no, I declare off. 1817 Parl. Deb. 413 On the 
question that the bill do pass, being finally put, the cry of 
‘No’, from the Opposition side, was very loudly pronounced. 
18799 Merevitn £goist vii, He half refuses. I donot take 
no from him. 1884 Tennyson Becked iv. i, Eleanor. Will 
lhou love me? Geoffrey. No; I only love mother. 

ellipt, 1857 Toucmin Smith Parisi 62 The whole number 
present at the meeting must range themselves, aye and no, 
on Ihe two opposite sides of the room. 1893 GLADSTONE in 
Daily News 14 Feb. 4/6 Then I propose the question in 
Parliamentary form, ‘ Aye or no’. 

b. After verbs of thinking or implying. Odés. 

1601 Be. W. Bartow Defence 7 We dullard Protestantes 
thinke no. 1621 Be. Moustacu Diatribe 388 For my part 
I thinke no, vnlesse he held possessions in Ihe Land of 
Promise. 1634 Canne Necess. Separ. (1849) 243 His words 
imporl positively no, but we are sure yes, and so will every 
wise man, .affirm too. 

ce. Used interrogatively. 

1374 Cnaucer Troylus 1. 1162 ‘Trewely I nil no lettre 
wryte.” ‘No? than wol I’, quod he. @ 1553 Upatt Koy ster 
Dv u. iv, 7. Yet can I not yonder craftie boy see nor 
meete. C. No? 1884 Tennyson Secket v. iii, Does he 
breathe ? No? No, Reginald, he is dead. 

2. Repeated forthe sake of emphasis or earnestness. 

a15§00 Assembly of Ladies 63 The povre pensees were not 
disloged ihere; No, no! god wot, her place was every- 
where! @1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. V 61h, No, no, I wyll 
not so accomplishe your cloked request. 1630 Dexxer 
and Pt, Honest Wh.1. i, No, no, no, sir, no; I cannot abide 
ingender. 1667 Mitton P, Z. 1x. 913 Loss 
of thee Would never from my hearl; no no, I feel The Link 
of Nature draw me. 1721 De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 70 
No, no, I took careof that. 1791 Boswett Johnson an. 1775, 
I answered, also smiling, ‘No, no, Sir; thal will not do’. 
1846 Dickens Battle Life i, ‘There is nol a truer heart than 
Alfred’s in Ihe world !’ ‘ No—no,..perhaps not’. 

3. Introducing a more emphatic or comprc- 
hensive statement, followed by zo/, or nor. 

1369 Cnaucer Dethe Blaunche 280, | 1rowe no man hadde 
lhe wit To conne wel my sweven rede; No, not Ioseph. 
1s09g Barctay Shy of Folys (1874) I1. 304 No wylde heste: 
no: nat Ihe mighty bere. 1581 Fucke in Confer. 1. (1584) 
L iiij b, We are not iustified by hem, no nor by faith, other- 
wise then instrumentally. 160: Hotranp Pliny I. 383 
There growes nolhing in it good to make ointments, no nor 
nothing throughout all Europe. 1636 Hevuin Hist, Sad- 
bath 57, | say there was none kepl, no nor none commanded. 
17a1 De Foe Alem. Cavalier (1840) 137 The Scots never 
appeared, no, nol so much as their scouts. 1774 Burke Sf, 
Amer. Tax. Sel. Wks. 1. 135 He never slirred froin his 
ground; no, not aninch. 1862 Tennyson /dylls of King, 
Ded, 9 Who spake no slander, no, nor listened toit. 1884 — 
Becket Prol., Thou arl but deacon, not yet bishop, No, nor 
archbishop. ; : eee 

b. Introducing a correction or contradiction. 

1616 Drumm. or Hawti. Poems, Sonn. xiii, You her words, 
words, no, hut golden chains. 170z De Foe Shortest Way 
w. Dissenters (1703) 2 Now they cry out Peace, Union, For- 
bearance, and Charity....No, Gentlemen, the Time of Mercy 
is past, 3825 Spirit Publ. Fruis. 342 That class of persons 
was composed of men—no, he could not call them men.. 


—of individuals. . 
B. sb. 1. Without no, beyond denial, cer- 


tainly. (Cf. Nay adv.! 3.) Obs. 
61330 Arth. & Aerd. 118 (Kélbing’, Ac Inglond was 


to haue mone 


NO. 


yhoten bo Michel Breteyne, wip outen no. 
deden, wip outen no. : 
2. An utterance of the word 20; an instance of 


its use; a denial. 

1688 SHaxs. ZL. Z.L. v. ii, 413 Henceforth my woing 
minde shall be exprest In russet yeas, and honest kersie 
nots. 1622 Maspe tr. Alesnan's Guzman @AL. i, 202 It 
is hee that can giue you an I, or a No, whether I shall goe 
or stay. 1685 Gracian's Courtier's Orac. 15 Vhe gracefull 
manner so guilds and sets off a No, as to make it more 
esteemed than an ill seasoned Yea. 1736 Fieipinc Pasgyiz 
1, Wks, 1882 X. 139 Let the audience know they can speak, 
if it were butan ay orano. 1792 A. Younc 7vav. Fravce 
129 She determined..to go to church,..and give a solemn 
no instead of a yea. 1825 Spirit Publ. Fruils. 183 As two 
noes will make a yes. 1831 CartyL_r Sart, Res. 1. vii. 
(heading), The Everlasting No. 1865 Ruskin Ethics Dust 
(1883) 97 Resolutely whispered ‘ No's’. 

b. A negative vote or decision. 

1589 Marprel. Epit. Biij, Here then is the puritans I, for 
the permanencie of this government, and M. doctors no. 
1654 H. L'Estrance Chas. [ (1655) 119 When the same 
parity of reasoning was urged, Bellarmines No was pro- 
duced. 1885 Grapstone Election Address, With you..it 
rests to deliver the great Aye or No, on your choice. 

3. ta. The negative side or party. Ods. rare. 

1620 Fru. Ho. Comm. 13 Feb. 1. 520 Question whether 
the I or Noe to go out. The Noe yielded, before the Divi- 
sion of the House. 

b. £2. Those who vote on the negative side in 
a division. 

1657 Burton's Diary (1828) I. 324 A member stood up and 
said, that the Noes in the foriner question had it. 1669 
Maryvect !Vs. (Grosart) I]. 289 The ayes proved 138 and 
the noes 129. 1710 Acc. Distemper Tom Whigg u. 50 The 
No’s fronting to the East, the Yea's to the West. 1796 
Hatsett Prec, Proc. Ho. Comm. (ed. 3) II. 82 note, If 
this question for adjournment takes place before four o'clock 
in the afternoon, and there is a division upon it, the Yeas 
go forth; if after four o'clock, the Noes. 1849 Macaunay 
Hist, Eng. vi. 11, 26 The Ayes were one hundred and 
eighty-two and the Noes one hundred and eighty-three. 

Hence No z., 77/7. to say no (Zo one); ¢vazs. to 
answer (one) with no. s02ce-25¢s. 

1820 Blackw. Mag. VII. 271, Yes-ing and No-ing to the 
great man’s will. 1835 Court Afag. V1. 168/1 It is of the 
utmost importance. .that you should No the world. 

+ No, cov7.' Obs. [var. of Na conj.1] Nor. 

c120§ Lay. 17053 Ne recche ich noht..his seoluer no his 
goldes no his clades no his hors. a@1300 Sarwen xi. in 
£. E. P. (1862) 2 Silk no sendale nis ber none no bise no no 
meniver. 1303 R. Brunne Handi. Synne 6734 He..to be 
pore dyd euyl yn dede No halp hym no3t yn hys nede. 
1338 — Chron. (1810) 56 Spare it neuer a dele, Noiper man 
no beste, no manere no no toun. ¢1400 Gamelyn 22 Had 
pei no rest nother nyght no day. c1470 Henry !Vadlacev. 
779 That wood..was nothir thik no lang. 1535 STEWART 
Cron. Scot. 1. 61 Stakkis no stoir into na stait ma stand. 

+ No, cov7.2 Obs. Sc. [var. of Na conj.2] Than. 

1535 STEWART Cron, Scot. 11. 346 Mekle mair.. He said to 
him no I will tell 3ow heir. Zééd. II]. 197 Moir sicker wes 
in gudlie haist to fle, No to remane. 

+ No‘achal, a. Ods. rare. 
-AL.] Very ancient. 

1661 K. W. Conf. Charac., Pragm. Puilpit-filler (1860) 85 
The booksellers old obsolete and Noahcal {séc] sermons. .are 
the parchments he especially takes care of. 

Noachian (noévkian), a. [f. Noack = Noah 
+-14Nn.] Of or relating to the patriarch Noah 
or his time, esp. Moachian deluge, the Flood. 

1678 CupwortH ZJnéedZ, Syst. 451 Within eight hundred 
years after the Noachian Flood. 1711 Srit, Apollo No. 153. 
2/1 After this Noachian Deluge, the Air .. was changed. 
1830 Lvyere Princ. Geol. 1. iii. (1837) I. 45 The universality 
of the Noachian cataclysm, 1876 Pace Adu, Text-bk. Geol. 
vi. 113 Ascribing every phenomenon in the earth’s crust to 
the operation of the Noachian deluge. 1879 FaRkar Si. 
Pani 1. 427 Four restrictions, which belonged to what was 
called the Noachian dispensation. 

b. fransf, Very ancient or old-fashioned. 

1874 Harpy Far /r. Mad. Crowd lii, A..grey overcoat 
of Noachian cut. a 

Noachic (no,ékik),@a. [fas prec.+-1c.] Of 
or pertaining to Noah; Noachian. 

@ 1773 A. Butter Feasts & Fasts (1852) 11. 114 note, The 
Noachick precepts are reduced to abstinence from blood 
and unclean meats. 1835 Brit, Mag. VII. 413 Tbe Noachic 
Creation. 1863 J.G. Murray Come. Gen. xx. 3-7 The 
Gentile world, who were under che Noachic covenant. 1892 
J. Yair Alind in Matter (ed. 3) 236 There is little question 
now of the deluge, but the disposition that once denied 
doubts if it was the Noachic one. 

So Noa‘chical a. 

1669 W. Penn in Life Sel. Wks. 1825 I. 11 The utmost they 
required from strangers..was an acknowledgment to the 
Noachical precepts. 

Noachid (nowakid). Also -ide. [Cf prec. and 
-1p3,] A descendant of Noah. Also aitrib, 

1856 J. Haptey £ss. i, (1873) 10 In the tenth chapter of 
the book of Genesis, inthe list of Noachids. 1877 RawL1NSON 
Orig. Nat. u, i. 173'Vhe author of the Noachide genealogy. 

Noah’s Ark. [See Genesis vi. 14, etc.] 

1, The ark in which Noah and his family, with 
many animals, were saved from the Flood. 

161: F1.on10, Voale, any place, roome, or thing that con- 
laineth varietie of things, as Noes Arke did. 1688 Hotme 
Armoury in. xv. (Roxb.) 27/1 Some blazon it Noahs Arke 
sable. 1725 Watts Logic (1736) 321 All Animals were in 
Noah’s Ark. 1777 Sueripan 7716 Scaré. i. iii, The seat 
of our family looks like Noah's ark. 

b. A small imitation of this, intended asa play- 


thing for children. 
1846 Dickens Cricket on I/earth ii, Noah’s Arks, in 


[f. as next + 


168 


Ibid, 307S0 pai | which Birds and Beasts were an uncommonly tight fit. 


1883 Ruskin dizt Lxg.g A Noah's Ark from the nearest 
loy-shop. 

2. Something suggestive of the Ark in respect of 
size, shape, etc., esf. a large, cumbrous, or old- 
fashioned trunk or vehicle. 

182g Marrvat Ff. Afiddmay iv, 1 and my Noah's ark 
[=sea-chest] lay slap in the way. 1835 — Olla V’odr. iii, 
There was the pouring out of the Noah's Ark. 1880 Miss 
Brappon $Yust as J am xxxiv, The barouche will hold us 
all. It isa regular Noah's Ark. 1884 //arfer's Afag. Feb. 
3390/2 You hire a sort of floating Noah's ark, and live in it. 

3. A small bivalve molluse (Arca Now). 

1713 Petiver dguat. Anim. Ant. 2/1 Chama Noachina, 
Noahs Ark. 1753 CHAMBERS Cycd. Suppl. s.v., Another 
shell of this genus which..resembles the Moah's ark,..is 
the oblong bucardium, or ox heart shell, commonly called 
the dastard Noah's ark. 1823 in Crass Jechnol. Dict. 
1854 A. Cattow Concho. (ed. 2) 279 The Arca Moz or 
Noah's Ark and several other species like it in form and 
character. 1871 Kincstey At Last i, Delicate prickly 
Pinnz; ‘ Noah’s arks’ in abundance. 

attrib, 1753 Cuampers Cycl. Suppl, Noah's ark sheil,.. 
the name of a kind of sea shell [etc.]. 1882 Standard 26 
Sept. 2/2 A near ally of the mussel, the Mediterranean 
Noah's Ark shell. 

4. A cloud-formation having some resemblance 


to the outline of a ship’s hull. 

1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 145 Small black fragments of 
clouds like smoke, flying underneath, which some call 
messengers, and others Noah's Ark. 182r Crare Vii. 
Minstr. V1. 27 As oft from ‘Noah’s Ark’ great floods 
descend. 1866 Biackmore Cradock Nowell xxxi, Daubed 
with lumps of vapour which mariners call * Noah's arks’. 
1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. 11.279 Halos, ‘ Noah's Arks’ 
and unusual clearness of sky are all good signs of rain. 

Also Noah’s Dove,2 constellation in the Southern 


hemisphere, 

1594 BLUNDEvIL Frere. 1y. xix. (1636) 473 Other Images 
towards the South Pole, as the Crosse or Crosier, the South 
‘Triangle, Noahs Dove or Pigeon. 1665 Sir T. Herserr 
Trav. (1677) 33 The Antartique constellations, some of 
which we took special notice of towards the Pole ;.. Noah's 
Dove, Polopliylax. 

Noa(hi)ic (nozrik), a. =Noacuic a. 

1845 A. Duncan Disc, Pref. 7 An exposition of the 
Noahic, Abrahamic, .. and Davidic covenants. 1861 J. G. 
SuepparD Fald Rome iii. 114 Even before the Noaic deluge. 

Noap, variant of Nore, bullfinch. 


+ Noast, obs. variant of Oast. 

1656 W. Du Garn tr. Comenius’ Gate Lat. Unk 107 
Having laid it on a kiln, or noast, scorcheth it, and con- 
verteth it into malt. 

Noat(e, obs. forms of Nore. 

+ Nob, 52.1 Ods. [Of obscure origin: cf. Flem. 
nobbeling, the coarsest flax, of which sacking is 
made. See also Nopsiy a.] A knot (on thread). 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. clxi. (Bodl. MS.) 
230 b/2 Hurden. .is clensing of offal of hempe oper of flaxe.. 
perof is prede sponne pat is..vneuen and ful of nobbes. 


Nob (nb), 54.2 slang. Also 8 nobb. f[perh. 
a variant of Knos sé., in various senses of which the 
spelling 206 is also used (see Eng. Dial, Dict.), 
Sense 3 may be unconnected. ] 

1. The head. (Cf. Knos sé, 4.) 
azjoo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Nob, a Head. 1733 
K. O'Hara Tom Thumé.iv, Do pop up your nob again, 
And egad I'll crack your crown, 1759 Compl. Lett.-Writer 
(ed. 6) 220 Miss Bennet had apparel’d her nob ina frigbtful 
Fanny Murry Cap. 18:9 Sforting Mag. 1V. 237 A 
tremendous lunging blow on his nob. @ 1845 Hoop Pudlic 
Dinner 17 A little dark spare man, With bald shining nob. 
1894 Merevitx Ld, Ormont i, Matey's sure aim..reliev- 
ing J. Masner of a foremost assailant with a spanker on 
the nob. 

Jig. 1782 G. Parker Hum, Sk. 155 Here no despotic 
power shews Oppression’s haughty nob. p 

b. attrib, and Comb. as nob-thatch, hair; nob- 


thatcher, a wig-maker (Grose 1796) or hatter. 

1823 Moncrierr Jom & Ferry 1. v, Some of our dashing 
straw-cbippers and nob-thatchers in Burlington Arcade, 
1866 Yates Land at Last vii, You ve got a paucity of nob- 
thatch, and what ‘air you ‘aveis..gray. 

c. A blow on the head. 

1812 Sporting Alag. XX XIX. 153 By flush-hits, and nobs 
and fibs Who crack’d tbe jaw and broke the ribs Of fearless 
Thomas Molineux. 

2. In Crébbage, the knave of the same suit as the 
turn-up card, counting one to the holder; esp. in 
phr. ove for his nob, 

1821 Lams Elia Ser. 1. Afrs. Battle's Opinions on Whist, 
There was nothing silly in it, like the nob in cribbage. 1844 
J.T. Hewett Parsons & W. liv, Fifteen two, and a 
pair's four, and his nob's five. 1870 Harpy & Ware Joc. 
Hoyle, Cribbage 18 If you hold in your hand or crib a 
knave of the same suit as the card turned up you peg one. 
In the familiar phrase, you take ‘one for bis nob’, 

+ 3. The game of prick-the-garter. Ods. 

1753 Poutter Discov, (ed. 2) g We defrauded a young 
Man of..four Guineas.. at the old Nobb, or Pricking in 


the Belt. /did. 11. 
Nob (ngb), 54.3 slang. Also Sc. 8 knabb, 
8-9 nab. {Of obscure origin: the Sc. forms are 


against the suggestion that it isan abbreviation of 
nobleman.) A person of some wealth or social 
distinction. 

a, 17895 R. Forses Ajax Sf., Shop Bill ii, Doughty geer 
That either knabbs or lairds may weer. 1796 LAUDERDALE 
Poems 75 (E.D.D.), A’ the fat nabs through the countra. 
1819 Tiomson Poens 29 (1.D.D.), The nabs will say, that 
duddy soul Sball no sit near, nor taste our bowl, 


NOBBLE. 


B. 1809 A/S. Lett. of W. Fowler, My Drawings and En- 
gravings .. have recommended me to the notice of the first 
Nobbs of this Kingdom. 1825C, Westmacott Eng. Spy I. 
255 Nob or big wig. 1837 Disraeti Henrietta 7 eniple v. 
xviii, The little waiter who began tothink Ferdinand was 
not such anob as he had imagined. 1850 Huxcry in Life 
(1g00) I. vy. 63 [He] asked me to dine with him and meeta 
lot of nobs. 1872 J?snch 3 Feb. 47/1 Why don’t your nobs 
and swells get up poor’s schools of their own ? 


Nob, 54.4, variant of Knop sd. 

1774 [see Knop sd, 1]. 1792 Hunter Obs. Anim. Econ. 
(ed. 2) 80 The hen had nobs on her toes. 1840 Civ7/ Eng. 
& Arch, Grud. Il. 400/1 A certain article which fornis.. 
a handsome nob for parlour and other doors. 1844 H. 
Sternens Dh. Farm 111. 928 A wooden cover.., with novs 
for the convenience of lifting it out. /d2¢. 936 I1 has a nob- 
handle standing upward. 1875 KniGut Dict. Wech. 1530/2 
Noé (Artillery), the plate under the swing-bed for the 
head of an elevating screw. 

Nob, s4.5, abbrev. of KNoOBSTICK 2. 

1870 J. K. Hunrer Life Studies xix. 136 They ha’e a 
strong society,..and hate nohs such as me. 1826 MacLrop 
Clyde Distr. Dumbart. |. 22 The ‘nobs’ and their protectors 
proceeded to the works, 

Nob, 2.) Boxing slang. [f. Nos 56.1 1.] 

1. trans. To strike (one) on the head. 

1812 Sporting Mag. XXXI1X. 18 After Crib had again 
nobbed him. 1816 /éfd. XLVIII. 181 Ford..nobbed him 
severely. 1823 Moncrierr Tom & Ferry u. iy, I've nobb'd 
him on the canister. 

2. zutr. To deliver blows on the head. 

1812 Sporting Mag. XXX1X. 153 Tom who cou'd both 
fib and nob. 1814 /did. XLIII. 55 Alexander kept nob- 
bing with his left hand at the other. 

Hence No‘bbing vé/. 56.1 and ffi, a. 

1816 Sporting A/ag. XLVIII1. 87 Stephenson during these 
rounds..put in several nobbing hits. 1825 Jones owe 
Boxer in Farmer Afusa Ped. (1896) 92 With flipping and 
milling, and fobbing and nobbing. 


Nob, v.2 slang. [Of obscure origin.] 


1. To collect (money). 

1861 Mayuew Loud. Labour (1861) III. 135 We also 
‘noh’, or gather the money, 1893 P. H. Emerson Signor 
Lippo vi, | nobbed half a sovereign from a young visitor, 
besides a lot of small money. 

2. To make a collection from (persons). 

1851 MayHew Lond. Labour (1861) 111. 206, 1 saw some 
men coming out of a chemical works, and we went to ‘nob’ 
them (that is get some halfpence cut of them). 

Hence No‘bbing v0/. sb.2. Also in concrete use. 

1851 Mavuew Lond, Labour (1861) 111. 109 We'd take.. 
perhaps fifteen shillings of nobbings. 1895 Morton Aav. 
Arthur Roberts 138 ‘Nobbing’ is the professional eu- 
phuism for going round with the hat. 

Wob, in hob and nob, etc. : see HoB-nos. 


No ball, no-ball, 54. [f. No a.+ Batt sé.) 


1. The words used by an umpire at cricket to 
denote that the ball has not been bowled in 
accordance with the rules of the game. 

17.. Laws of Cricket in Grace Cricket (1891) 14 If he [the 
bowler] delivers ye ball with his hinder foot over ye Bowl- 
ing crease, ye Umpire shall callno Ball. 1787 Laws § 13in 
Waghorn Cricket-Scores (1899), If the bowler’s foot is not 
behind the bowling-crease when he delivers tbe ball, the 
umpire unasked must call ‘no-ball’, 1890 Laws of Cricket 
§ 10 in Murdoch Cricket (1893) 87 The ball must be bowled: 
if thrown or jerked, the umpire shall call ‘ No Ball’. 

2. A ball not bowled according to the rules. 

1884 Lidlywhite's Cricket Ann. 48 Robertson delivered a 
no-ball. 1888 Athenzum 21 July 89/1 Why should the 
bowler in each instance deliver a palpable no-ball ? 

Hence No-ball, v. ¢vans, a To condemn as 
a no-ball. (In quot. fig.) b. To declare (a bowler) 


to have delivered a no-ball. 

1878 Sat. Rev. 16 Nov. 617 The new destructive invention 
would be internationally ‘no-balled’, 1883 Staudard 8 
May 3/7 It is their duty to ‘no ball’ any bowler as to the 
fairness of whose delivery they entertain any doubt. 1885 
Manch, Exam. 18 July 5/2 Mr. Jowett, bowling for 
Lancashire, was no-balled on the ground of throwing. 

WNobbe, obs. variant of KNnos sé. 


Nobber! (ng'ba1).  s/ang. [f. Nos v.1] 

1. A blow on the head. 

1818 Sporting Alag. 11. 23 Spring laughed and gave 
Painter a nobber. 1828 /é:¢. XXII. 447 Crawley was 
about to give the party a second edition of ‘nobbers’ when 
Harry Holt interposed. t 

2. A pugilist skilled in nobbing. 

1821 Sporting Mag. VIII. 263 Nature seems to have taken 
particular pains in qualifying Randall for a nobber of first. 
rate excellence. 

No‘bber2. s/azg. [f. Nos v2] One who 
‘nobs’ or collects money. 

1890 Echo 30 Oct. (Farmer), Only anobber can know the 
extraordinary meanness of the British public. 1893 P. H. 
Emerson Signer Lifpo vi, 1 have often met honourable 
nobbers since. 

No’bbily, adv. [f. Nosy a.+-ty?.] Ina 
nobby manner; showily; smartly (Ogilvie 1882). 

Nobbing, v4/. sé.: see Nos v.' and v.2 

Nobble (ngb'l), wv. sZang. [Of obscure origin.] 

1. trans. To tamper with (a horse), as by drug- 
ging or laming it, in order to prevent it from 
winning a race. ; 

1847 [see Nopstinec vl, s6.]. 1859 Lever D. Dunn iv, A 
shadowy vision of creditors ‘ done’, horses ‘nobbled'. 1868 
Pall MailG. 4 May (Farmer), Buccaneer. .was nobbled, 7. ¢. 
maimed purposely, before the Two Thousand in which he 
was engaged, 1881 Staudard 22 June 3/4 ‘The libel 
accused the Plaintiff of being a party to ‘nobbling ‘a horse 
..with the object of raisifig the odds against it. 


NOBBLED. 


b. To secure (a person, etc.) to one’s own side 
or interest by bribery or other underhand methods. 
1865 (see Nopauine vb. sb.J. 1884 Manch, Exam. 15 Oct. 
5 5 He mus! bea very clumsy operator who, when he wishes 
to nobble a newspaper, does it by cash down, 1889 Times 
2 May 9/5 A cool attemp to nobble the Council on tbe 
question of the licensing of music-halls. 

2. To obtain by dishonest methods ; to steal. 

1854 THACKERAY .Vewucomes|vii, After nobbling her money 
for the beauty of the family. 1862 — PAilip xvi, The old 
chap has nobbled the young fellow’s money. 1889 D. C. 
Murray Catspaw 207 A genileinan in your position might 
as well nobble tbe Griffin outside as steal them stones. 

b. ‘To swindle (one) ow? of something. 

1854 THACKERAY .Vewcomes xxv, 1 don’t know out of how 
much the reverend party has nobbled his poor old sister. 

3. To get hold of, seize, catch. 

1877 Greexwoop Dick Temple I. it. 73 There's a fiver in 
the puss, and nine good quid... Nobble him, lads, and share it 
betwixt you. 1888 ‘R. Botprewoon’ Robbery under A ruts 
(1890) €9 We're bound to be nobbled some day. 

Hence No-bbled ///. a. 

1891 Reviewof Kev. 1V.580'2 The nobbled managers were 
quite cowed, rgox McCartuys Vrs. fred. xxxiv. 513 Secure, 
as they fondly thought, in a nobbled hierarclty. 

Nobble, variant of KNOBBLE v. 


Nobbler! (ngblas). [f. Nopare v. + -ER1.] 

1. One who nobbles horses. 

1854 WHyTE-MELVviILLE General Bounce vii, Nobblers and 
noblernen—grooms and gentlemen—..apparently all layers 
and notakers. 1865 Daily Tel. 18 Apr. 3 It is to be hoped 
that the son of Orlando will speedily have the pen put 
through his name, and thereby mar the ‘little game’ of the 
*nobblers’. 188: MWorld 6 July 15/1 It is dangerous to 
hastily append the word ‘nobbler’ to any man. 

2. (See quot.) 

1876 Hinptey Cheap Fack 261 A lot of people called 
‘Nobblers’, who used to work the ‘thimble and pea rig’ 
and go ’ buzzing’, that is, picking pockets. 

Nobbler? (ng‘blas). [Of obscure origin.) A 
small quantity of liquor. 

1859 Cornwaltis Wew MWVorld 1. 300 People would drink 
nobbler after nobbler of spirits all day long. 1862 PoLe- 
HAMPTON Aangaroo Land 95 One fellow sold execrable 
rum at two shillings a nobbler, .¢. halfa wine glass. 1888 
*R. Botprewooo’ Robbery uuder Arms (1890) 16 Every 
one wanted to be thought a man,..so we used to make a 
point of diinking our nobbler. 

No‘bbler 3. rare. [f. dial. nods/e to strike on 
the head (f. Nop 56.11)+-eR1.] a A blow on 
the head (Oyvilvie 1882). b. A short stick used 
for killing fish (cf. Nosy sé. 1). 

1888 Sir H. Portixcer in Fortu. Rev. May 630 His final 
stiuggles are shortly ended with a single tap of the ’nobbler’. 

Nobbler, variant of KNobaier. 

Nobbling (ng blin), 2d/. sé. [f. NoBBLE v. + 
-InG!.) The action of the verb, in various senses. 

1847 /ilustr. Lond. News 6 Nov. 302/1 What is the play 
ata German watering-place compared with the..* nobbling' 
and ‘hocussing ’ of a race course, 1865 Pall Mall G. 21 
Aug. 11/2 Brickwood was umpire, in a London watermen’s 
eight, and played his part well, despite various attempts at 
what is called nobbling. 1894 Daily Tel. 1 June 6/7 Cases 
of undoubted or suspected nobbling or attempts at nobbling. 
1897 Daily News 25 Feb. 8/4 Filling empty sacks with 
smal! quantities of coke taken from each of the full sack» 
The practice was known ainong coal men as’ nobbling’, 


’ No‘bbling, @. rarve—'. (Cf. Nosaya.] Well. 

1825 Spirit Public Fruits. 143, ‘1 hope you and your 
family are well’, replied Sheridan. * Ay,ay’, answered the 
elector, ‘they are pretty nobbling’. 


+ No‘bbly, ¢. Os. [f. Nop sé.1) Knotty. 

1398 Yrevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. clxi. (Bod!. MS.) 
230 b/2 Wip ma»y brakingges.. hurden beb departed fro [the 
substance of] hempe ober of flex and is grete whan it is de- 
parted, nobly, schorte, and row3e. 

Nobbly, variant of KNossLy a. 

Nobbut (up bit), adv. Now dial. Forms: 4 
no bot, 4-5 (9) no but, 6 na but, 8-9 nobbut, 
g -at, -et, -it, etc. [f. No advl+ Bur cony. 4.} 

1. Only, merely, just. 

13.. £. £. Allit. P. B. 1127 No-bot wasch hir..in wyn as 
ho askes, Ho by kynde schial becoin clerer ben are. 1388 
Wvewir 2 Kings xviii. 4 warg., Asif he seide, no thing of 
Godhed was in it,..no but copir was there. c1425 S?. 
Mary of Oignies nu. x. in Anglia VIII. 177/45 No but 
elleuene tymes and in a litil quantite she toke bodily mete. 
1567 Drant Horace, Ep. .1i. Hj, Vhis boy ran once for 
feare of whip, And na but once from ine. 1987 Borrow- 
dale Letter, This is nobbut like t'clock when it gis warnin 
to strike twelve. 1804 R. ANDERSON Crunbéd. Ball, (¢ 1850) 
a Nobbet sit your ways still, the truth I's tell. 1855 Mrs. 

ASKELL North & S. xlv,1 nobbut wanted to know if they'd 
getten him cleared? 1890 W. A. WaLcace Only a Sister? 
87 He's but half a man that Missie, nobbut one of oursens 
dressed up like. 

2. Except, unless; except that. 

1382 Wyctir A/ark v, 37 He resceyuede not ony man to 
sue him, no but Petre, and James. 1388 — Gen. xxviii. 17 
Here is noon other thing no but the hows of God. 1395 
Purvey Aemoustr, (1851) 37 [To] be deposid or degratid if 
he is a clerk no but he amende himsilf. 

1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl, I. 36 Vhis Billy hed a gran- 
father just such another man for all the warld as he is, no- 
but he wasn't lame. 

Nobby (ngbi), 55. (Of doubtful origin.] 

. = NOBBLER 3, 

1887 All Vear Round 22 Jan, 10 The fisherman's stick or 
nobby, used in the salmon fishing. 

2. A Manx fishing boat of the smallest class. 

1899 S. Gwynn in Slackw. Alag. Oct. 489 The crews of 
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, « forty-eight row-boats. .and of eighteen nobbies and hookers. 


| 


bid. 450 The nobby, a Manx type, bas been largely intro- 
duced—a boat..provided with two short masts which can 
easily be let down without being unstepped. 

Nobby (ngbi), 2. slang. Also 8 Sc. knabby. 
[f Nox s6.3+-v1!.] Belonging to, or characteristic 
of, the ‘nobs’; extremely smart or elegant. 


a. Of persons. 

1788 Picken fees 178 The herds 0’ mony a knabbie 
laird War trainin’ for the shambles. ¢18:10 Aroadside 
Sallad (Farmer), A werry nobby dog’s meat man. 1847 
Aus. Smit Nat. Hist. Gent x. 67 He would think that he 
was not "nobby’ if he did not have some wretched cham. 
pagne. 1884 Harper's Mag. Jan. 230/2 How ’nobby * the 
Captain used to look,.in the.,silk suits. 

b. Of places or things. 

1844 C. Setay Loud. by Night n.i, Enter Ankle Jack, 
extravagantly dressed. | fancy | shall do, my togs being in 
keeping with this nobby place. 1852 Dickens Sleak Ho. 
liv, Respecting this unfortunate family matter, and the 
nobbiest way of keeping it quiet. 1862 Punch 29 Mar. 
1274/1 But..*the game's alive again’, in the nobby new 
Westminster Pit. 1893 ‘Q.’(Quitter Coucn) Detect. Duchy 
212 An outfit.. described as ‘ rather nobby ‘. 

ce. The nobby, the smart thing. 

1869 E. Farmer Scrap Book (ed. 6) 75 He went for the 
nobby, be heeded not price. 1905 Daily Chron. 18 Dec. 
4/5 We pay sixpence..in tbe body of the hall, and nine- 
pence if we do the nobby and ascend to the balcony. 

Nobby, variant ot Kxossy a. 

Nobchete, variant of NabcnEaT Oés. 


No-being. [f. No a.+ Betne sd.] 
existence ; non-existence, non-entity. 

r6s1tr. Avtchin’s Durisd. (1657) Ep. Ded., I have fixt my 
hopes, that Ignorance..will lose its no-being in judicial 
Performances. 1653 More al ctief. A th. 1. viii. Scholia (1712) 
150 A most absolute necessity of Being, by which..it is 
different from a No-Being. 1733 W. Crawrorn /y fidelity 
(1836) 162 Have we not more need of no-being than being ? 
1864 Bowen Logic iv. 90, 1 can certainly think a difference— 
that is, a relation—between being and no-being. 

Nobel, nobil, obs. forms of NoBLE a. 

Nobiliary (nobiliari), sé, and a. [ad. F. 
nobiliaire, L. type *ndbiliadrius, -iunt: see NOBLE 
a. and -any.] 

+A. sh. (See quot.) Obs. rare -°. 

1727-38 Campers Cycl., Nobiliary, a collection, or 
historical account, of the noble families of a province, 
or nation. [Hence in lailey, 1731, and some later Dicts., 
but prob. never in actual English use.] 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to the nobility. o- 
biliary particle, the preposition (as F. de, G. vor) 
forming part of a noble title. 

1762 tr. Busching's Syst. Geog. V1. 238 One is elected 
from among the whole body of the nobility, and one from 
among the nobiliary states of the canton. 1868 Pal/ A/all 
G. 21 Aug. 2 As for nobiliary pride, it is not known in 
Poland. 1871 Wember for Paris 11 15 The law, which for- 
bids persons to adopt nobiliary particles to wbich they have 
no right. 188 H. Trait, Strafford iv. 41 He was 
frankly proud of, frankly deferential to, nobiliary rank. 


Nobilich, obs. form of NoBLy. 

Nobi'litate, 7a. pple. and ppl. a. Sc. Now 
rare or Obs. Also 6-7 -at. (ad. L. ndbilital-us, 
pa. pple. of wdbilitdre: see next.) Ennobled; dis- 


tingnished, renowned, 

1596 Dateayece tr. Lesdie’s Hist. Scot. Prol. 12 Farther 
it is nobilitate in fyne wole and quhyt. /é/d. 28 Westwarde 
lyes monteith, nobilitat and mekle commendet throuch the 
name of sik cheise. 1632 Litucow /rav., x. 499 A fruitfull, 
populous, and nobilitat planure. @1670 SpaLuinc 770ud, 
Chas, [ (1850) 1. 105 The Lord Ogiluy,.being narrest the 
siock..and nobilitat before hin. tr. Buchanan's De 
Jure Reg. 56 [He] thought him to be Nobilitate by the 
Slaughter of a Tyrant. 1722 Nisset Her. 1. 76 ‘he 
Branches of the principal Family of Douglass, which were 
nobilitate. | 

Nobilitate (nobiliteit), v. Now rare or Obs. 
[f. ppl. stem of L. nobililare, f. nobilis Nose.] 
= ENNOBLE v. in various senses. 

1542 Upact Erasm. Apeph. szb, Sir kyng it is your 
pleasure .. to nobilitate this place. 1577 HeEtLowes tr. 
Gueuara's Chron, 58 ‘Vhe greatest of Traianes exeicise was, 
to augment and nobilitate his armie and knighthood. 1598 
Havyvocke tr. Lomaszo 1.6 There are twothings, which doe 
specially dignifie and nobilitatea man. ¢ 1610Sik C. HEYDON 
astrol, Disc. (650) 69 Nature hath singularly nobilitated all 
the Aspects in the Motions of Saturn and Jupiter. 1665 J. 
Wesp Stone-//eng (1725) 3 A glorious Shew of Statues and 
Inscriptions..nobilitated the Memory of famous Citizens. 
1699 ‘I. Boston Art Man-fishing (1900) 44 My heart is 
nobilitated and tramples on the world. 

b. To raise (one) to noble rank. 

1538 [see below). 1669 in Macfarlane Genealog. Collect. 
(t900) 65 He nobilitate Kenneth, making him by Paient 
Lord Kintail 1724 J. Macky Journ. thro, Eng. (ed. 4) 1. 
i.1r The Family..was Nobilitated into two Branches by 
King Charles 11. 1763 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 62 Willian, 
lord Borthwick, was nobilitated in the year 1424. 


Hence Nobilitated 4//. a; Nobilitating wé/. 


56, and pfi. a. 

es Letano /tin. (1769) VI. 38 The firste nobilitating of 
the Pophams, as it is saide, was by Matilde Emperes. 1729 
E. Erskine Seri, Wks. 1871 1. 442 This law coming out of 
Zion is a dignifying or nobilitating law. 1753 Scots Mag. 
Nov. 530/1 The.. nobilitating of rich commoners. 1791 
State P.in Ann. Reg. 188* The law..which subjects all 
newly-nobilitated persons to certain civil restrictions. 


Nobilita'tion. Now rare or Obs. [f. prec., or 
ad. med.L. ndb¢/italio (Du Cange).] ‘The action 
of ennobling. 


Negative 


| 


| 
; 


NOBLE. 


1610 Hotvtanp Camden's Brit. 1.175 A thing that evi- 
dently appeareth by the Patent or Instrument of Nobilita- 
tion. 1664 H. Mork Autia. /dolatry ii. 16 The Perfection 
and Nobiluation and Salvation of the Souls of men. 1775 
C. Jounston Pilgrim 86 The influence which this power of 
nobilitation migbt give him over tbem, 

Nobility (nobiliti). Forms: 4-6 nobylyte, 
6 -ytye, -ite; 5-6 nobilite, 6 -yte, -itee, 5-7 
-itie, 6-7 -itye, 6 -ity. [ad. F. nobiltté (12th c.), 
or L, nobilitas, £. n0bilis NoBLE: see -1TY.] 

1. The quality of being noble in respect of ex- 
cellence, value, or importance. Now rare. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. i. (1495) 100 ‘he noby- 
lyte and precyousnesse of the eye. ¢ 1400 Rom. Rose 5651 
A book, that the Golden Verses Is clepid, for the nobilite Of 
the honourable ditee. ¢1449 Pecock Rep. 1. xix. 114 What 
God is in hise dignitees, nobilitees and perfecciouns. 1514 
Barctay Cyt. & Uploudyshm. (Percy Soc.) 24 Now juge.. 
whiche of these semeth the Of most avauntage, & inost nol-y- 
lyte? 1535 CoverDate Hisd. viii. 3 Who so hath ys company 
of God, commendeth hirnobilyte. 1567 Maret Gr. Forest 
251n Nobilitie aboue Stones and Mettals are Plants. 1578 
Banister Ast. Alan 1v. 59 This tendon truly is of great 
nobilitie. 1604 E. G{risistone} D’Acosta’s Hist. Ludies v. 
i, 331 That other part of the worlde,..much inferiour in 
nobilitie. 1678 R. R{ussetr} tr. Geber ua. i. un. ix. 77 It 
(silver) is a noble Body but wants of the nobility of Gold. 

b. The quality of being noble in nature or char- 
acter; nobleness or dignity of mind. 

1s95 W. Jones (t/tle), Nenna’s Nennio; ora Treatise of 
Nobility; wherein is disconrsed what true Nobilitie is, with 
such qualities as are required in a perfect gentleman. 1604 
Suaks. Oth. 1, i. 218 They say base men being in Loue, haue 
thena Nobilitie in their Natures, more then is native to them, 
1641 J. SHutE Sarah 4 Hagar (1649) 142 To labour for Ver- 
tue, which is true Nobility. 1687 Devben //ind & 2’. 111.1220 
‘They. .named their pride nobility of soul. a1711 Ken Chiris- 
tophil Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 462 He glories only in God recon. 
cil'd, ’Tis his Nobility to be God's Child. 1851 Lonce. 
Gold, Leg. vi. School Salerno 266 All my divine nobility 
of nature By this one act is forfeited for ever. 1877 E. R. 
Conner Sas. Faith v. 203 It is man’s nobility, not his 
defect, that the most lofty and commanding part of him is 
his moral naire, 

trausf. 1860 Tynxpatl. Glac. 1. xxv. 187 There was a 
nobility in this glacier scene. : 

2. The quality, state, or condition of being noble 
in respect of rank or birth. 

¢ 1440 Gesta Rom, x\vii, 202 (Harl. MS.), I was some tyme 
a worthi knight. .. Ande so when tbat 1 thinke of my grete 
nobilite that I haue bene inne [etc.]. 1560 Daus tr, Slesdaue's 
Comm. 3b, Suche a one as was both in nobilitie of bith 
and in authoritie also right famous. 1596 DatryMece tr. 
Lesite’s Hist. Scot. 1. 96 Of this cumis thair pryd..and 
bosting of thair nobilitie. 1621 Burton Anat. Vel. 11. ill, 
u. (1651) 316 ‘This is it belike, which makes the Turkes at 
this day scorn nobility, and all those huffing bumbast titles. 
1656 Cow.ey Pindar. Odes Wks. 1710 1. 250 We draw a 
long Nobility From Hieroglyphick Proofs of Heraldry. 
1705 Appison /faly (1733) 58 Their Merchants who are 
grown rich..buy their Nobility, and generally give over 
Trade. 1781 Cowrer 7rutk 353 Royalty, nobility, and 
state Are such a dread preponderating weight. 1841 W. 
Seacpinc Jtaly 4 Jt. Ist. 111. 244 Nobles there are in 
abundance; but their nobility is valid only at court and in 
fashionable society. 1875 Stusss Coust. Hist. xv. 11, 185 
English nobility ts merely the nobility of the hereditary 
counsellors of the crown. 

transf, 1839 Hatiam J/dist. Lit, w. vii. § 13 note, To 
observe the comparatively recent xodi@lity of many things 
quite established by present usage, 

3. (With ¢he.) The body of persons forming the 
noble class in any country or state. 

1530 Paiscr. 889 Commodyouse and profytable vnto the 
nobylite of this realme. 1560 Davs tr. Sleidane's Comm, 
200b, An especyall ornamente of the Frenche Nobilytye. 
1606 Warner 4/0, Eng. xv. xcv. 379 The Pielacie, Nobilitie, 
States:men, and State betraide. 1671 Mitton Samson 
1654 Lords, Ladies, Captains, Councellors, or Priests, ‘Chir 
choice nobility and flower. 1726 Swiet Gallizver un. vii, 
Farmers in the Country, whose Conmmanders are only the 
Nobility and Gentry. 1759 JoHNson /dler No. 53 ? 3 
A street where many of the nobility reside. 1819 SHELLEY 
Cenci 1. ii. 57 All our kin, the Cenci, will be there, And all 
the chief nobility of Rome. 1856 Emuxson Lug. /vaits, 
Wealth, The introduction of these elements .. draws the 
nobility into the competition. 

+b. Without article. Ods. rare. 

xs8x Mvuicaster /ositions xxxvil. (1887) 147 If nobilitie 
and gentlemen would fall to diligence. 1596 SHaxks. 1 
Hen. /V, 1. iv. 429 Stand aside, Nobilitie. 1603 Jas. 1 in 
Ellis Ortiz. Lett, Ser.1. 111. 64 The Country [being] so full 
of Nobilitie and Gentlemen of the best sort. 1650 BuLWeR 
Authropomet, 3 All the Children... born of Nobility. 

c. dransf. The pieces other than pawns in chess. 

1656 WW. Howazp in Clarendon /7ist. Reb, xv. § 127. 1 
have often observ'd that a desperate game at chess has been 
recovered. after the loss of the nobility, only by playing the 
pawns well, 

4. (With a.) A noble class; a body of nobles. 

161a Bacon Ess., Mobility (Arb.) 192 A great. . Nobilite 
addeth maiesty to a Monarch, but diminisheth power. 
1662 STILLINGFL. Orig, Sacre u. ii. § 5 Strabo mentions 
no Nobility at all in Agypt distinct from the Priest», 
1735 ouNncsroke Ox Parties 192 The Saxons had a 
Nobility too, arising from personal Valour, or Wisdom. 
1863 Cownen Ciarke Shaks, Char. xvi. 405 The Venetians 
were a nobility of merchants. 

b. One belonging to the noble class. 

1840 Cartyte Heroes vi. (1858) 342 One leaves all these 
Nobilities standing in their niches of honour. 

Noblay, variant of NoBLEY(E Oés. 

Noble (nab), 2. and 56.1 Forms: 4-6 
nobul, 4-3 -ulle, 6 -ull; 4-6 nobyl, § -ylle, 


NOBLE. 


5-6 -yll; 4-6 nobil, (4 -ile), 4-7 nobill, (5 
-ille); 5-6 nobel, nowble, 3~- noble. [a. F. 
noble (=Sp. noble, It. nobile), ad. L. nobilis, f. the 
stem (g)xd- to KNow: see -BLE.] 

A. adj. I. 1. Illustrious or distinguished by 
position, character, or exploits. (Usu. implying 
senses 2 and 4, and now merged in these.) 

atzaasg Aucr. R. 54 Hire ueader & hire bredren, se noble 
princes alse heo weren. c1290 St. Kath. 15in S. Eng. Leg. 
I. 92 Riche Aumperour pou art, swipe noble and hende. 
4@ 1352 Minot Poems (ed. Hall) vii. 18 pus haue I mater for 
to make Fora nobill prince sake. 1390 GoweR Conf III. 
2 He isa noble man of armes. a1q400-s0 Alexander 985 
Lo! maisterlynges of massydon, so myghty & so noble. 
61475 Rauf Coiljear 703 Sone besyde him he gat ane 
sicht of the Nobill King. ¢1530 Lp. Berners Arth. Lyt. 
Brit. 1 Gawyn, and Lancelotte, and many other noble 
knightes. 1560 Daus tr. Sleddane's Come. 14b, Syns that 
so noble Princes had such an opinion of him. 1600 J. Pory 
tr. Leo’s Africa 47 They esteeme themselues the most noble 
and worthy people vnder the heauens. 1750 Gray Long 
Story 141 God save our noble King. 

b. Of actions: Illustrious, great. 

¢1470 Henry lVadlace 1. 2 We suld..hald in mynde thar 
nobille worthi deid. 1535 CoveRDALE Ps. cv. 1 Who can 
expresse y® noble actes of the Lorde, or shewe forth all his 
prayse? 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 427 Tbe noble feates of 
Chiualrie and Martiall actes. c 1586 Afourn. A7use 186 in 
Spenser's Wks. (Globe) 565/2 [He] doth tel! Thy noble acts 
anew. 1606 SHaxs. Ant. & CZ. V. iii. 237 What poore an 
Instrument May doa Noble deede. 

2. Illustrious by rank, title, or birth ; belonging 
to that class in the community which has a titular 
pre-eminence over the others; spec. belonging to, 
or forming, the nobility of a country or state. 

In early use not clearly distinct from sense 1. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 701 Ich be wole marie wel..To be 
nobloste bacheler. «a 1300 Cursor A/. 17169 If pou neuer sa 
nobul war, Quat thing moght i giue be mare? a 1352 
Minot Poems (ed. Hall) vii. 65 Pe nobill burgase and Fe 
best Come vnto him. ¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) vi. 20 He 
gers bring before him all be nobilest and be fairest maydens. 
1q22z tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 204 For the whyche 
proesses this nobill erle shold nat vaynglory haue. 1535 
CoverDAace 1 A/acc. i.6 He called for his noble estates..& 
parted his kyngdome amonge them. 1s92 Suaxs. Row. 
& Ful. ui. iv. 21 A Thursday tell her, She shall be married 
tothis Noble Earle. 1631 Heywoop London's Jus Hon. 
Wks. 1874 IV. 265 More faire and famous it is to be made, 
then to be borne Noble. 1648 Nicholas Papers (Camden) 
I. 89 For many other reasons, which I presume those noble 
persons had in tbeir consideracions. 1712 STEELE Sfect. 
No. 274 ? 2 The Copy ofa Letter written..to a noble Lord. 
1756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) III. 68 The cburch.. 
derives the last name from its noble founder. 1849 Mac- 
autay Hist. Exg. vi. 11. 47 All the noblest and most opulent 
members of their church.., except Lord Arundell. 1893 
Wicain Cathed. Courtship 58 Lady De Wolfe's husband 
has been noble only four months. 

absol. a1400-s0 Alexander 481 Princes & dukis, With 
maisterlingis of Messadone & many obire noble. 

b. Of birth, blood, family, etc. 

c1z90 St, Kath. 1 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 92 Seinte Katerine 
of noble kunne cam. ¢ 1374 Cuaucer Boeth. 11. metr. vi. 
(1868) 79 Panne comen alle mortal folk of noble seed. a 1533 
Lp. Berners Huon xxi. 62, I slew a knyght of a noble 
blode. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidaue’s Counm. 2b, This Thomas 
comming of a noble house, gave him self wholy to learning. 
1611 Bipie 2 J/acc. xiv. 42 Chusing rather to die manfully, 
then..to be abused otherwise then beseemed his noble birth. 
1657 Eart Mono. tr. Paruta’s Pol. Disc. 79 Any witty 
Citizen, or hopefull Young-man of noble extract. 1708 J. 
CHAMBERLAYNE Sé. Gt. Bret. u. 1m. iii. (1710) 437 The Noble 
Order of Knights of the Thistle..was revived by King 
James VII. 1808 Scorr Alavm.1. vii, Two gallant squires, 
Of noble name, and knightly sires. 

ce. Pertaining to, connected with, a person or 
persons of high rank. Also ¢rans/f. in chess. 

1390 Gower Conf. I. 155 Now amende He mai wel thurgh 
your noble grace. 1504 in Leadam Se/. Cas. Crt. Requests 
(Selden Soc.) 8 Your said Oratour..hadde begon to colour 
dyvers reed hides for your noble vse. 1534 More in Roper 
Lee (1822) 118 The first lesson,.that ever his Grace gave 
me at my first comming into his noble service. 1606 SHaks. 
Ant. & Ci.1,ii. 116 At your noble pleasure. 1680 Cotton 
Compl. Gamester (ed. 2) 46 Whenany Pawn..seats himself 
in any of his Noble houses, he is dignified with the..power 
of a Queen. F 

+ 3. Distinguished for genius or skill. Ods. 

¢ 1400 Cursor AJ. 28846 (Cott.-Galba), Saynt Aniane, pat 
nobill clerk, Sais almus es goddes awin werk. a 1400-50 
Alexander 3132 (Dubl.), He gart seke pair sarys, & baim 
salue With surgers [v.7. surgens] noble. 1500-20 Dunsar 
Poents \xiii. 61 This noble cunning sort, Quhom of befoir I 
did report. 1596 Dacrvmpce tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. Prol.3 
‘Thay being so noble Seymen, and sa expert in sayling. 

4. Having high moral qualities or ideals; of a 
great or lofty character. (Also used ironically.) 

1601 SHaxs. Ful. C. v. v.68 This was the Noblest Roman 
of them all. 1641 Baker Chrou. (1653) 179 King Iohn. .had 
the happinesse to fall into the hands ofa Noble enemy. 1778 
Miss Burney Evelina |xxv, Tell me if be is not the noblest 
ofmen? 1829 Dicsy broadst. Hon.\. Godefridus 223 The 
soldiers of Pavia were more noble than their Emperor 
Frederic II when they remonstrated against his barbarous 
execution of the Parmesan prisoners. 1871 R. Exuis tr. 
Catullus \xvii. 29 Truly a noble father, a glorious act of 
affection! 1892 19/2 Cent. July 118 The life of one of the 
noblest of a long list of noble names. 

b. Of the mind or nature. 

1590 SrenseEr Ff, Q. 1. i. 35 The noblest mind the best con- 
tentment has. 1613 SHaks. Hen. V///, 1. ii. 419 Some 
little memory of me will stirre him (I know his Noble 
Nature). 1624 Wotton “lem. Archit. Pref. in Relig. (1651) 
195 Architecture can want no commendation where there 
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are..Noble Mindes. 1700 Drypen Wife of Bath's T. 
384 The nobleman is he whose noble mind Is filled with 
inborn worth, 

5. Proceeding from, characteristic of, indicating 
or displaying, greatness of character. 

1503 Dunsar Thistle § Rose 119 [The lion] Quhois noble 
yre is parcere prostratis. 1602 Suaks, Ham. i. i. 57 
Whether ’tis Nobler in the minde to suffer The Slings and 
Arrowes of outragious Fortune. 1630 8. Yohnson's Kingd. 
& Commw, 218, I will not omit to speake of two Noble 
usages of the King of Swethland towards his Souldiers, 
1729 Law Serious C. ii. (1732) 19 Then he will know tbat 
there is nothing noble in a Clergyman but a burning zeal 
for the Salvation of Souls. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1776) III. 218 Numberless accounts assure us that his 
angeris noble. 1809 Worpsw. Soun. Liberty 11. xix. 12 ‘T'o 
whose all-pondering mind a noble aim, Faithfully kept, is 
as anoble deed. 1851 Ruskin Sfones Ven. (1874) 1. i. 7 The 
noble pride which was provoked by the insolence of the 
emperor. 1872 Moriey Vodtaire (1886) 10 The too neg- 
lected list of good causes lost, and noble effort wasted. 

b. Characterized by moral superiority or dig- 
nity ; elevated, lofty. 

1738 Gray Propertius u. 53 You whose young bosoms feel 
a nobler flame. 1774 J. Bryant AZythol. I. 96 They.. 
carry the sciences.., instruct the natives. .. These are to be 
sure noble occurrences. 1818 Byron Ch. Hav. 1v. cxlvii, 
Relic of nobler days, and noblest arts! 1831 Society I. 25 
With a zeal worthy of a nobler cause. 1872 Morey Vo/- 
tatre (1886) 4 The noblest collective tradition of free intellect 
which the achievements of the race could tben hand down. 

II. 6. Distinguished by splendour, magnifi- 
cence, or stateliness of appearance; of imposing 
or impressive proportions or dimensions. 

c1zg0 S. Eng. Leg. I. 71 In pe priorie of wiricestre, Pat 
nohle hous and gret is. 1297 R. Gurouc. (Rolls) 896 
Romulus & remeus.. Bigonne po verst rome pat noble cite 
is, 13.. £. £. Adlit, P. A. 1097 Pis noble cite of ryche 
enpresse. ¢ 1384 Cuaucer 7. Fame 1. 469 When I had seen 
al this syghte In this noble temple thus. c1szs Cocke 
Lorell's B. 6 They wyll bylde at Colman hedge in space A 
nother noble mansyon. 1577 Harrison Deser. Brit. xi. in 
Holinshed \. 52 Being past Rochester, this noble riuer goeth 
to Chatham. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius’ Voy. Ani, 228 
We cross’d..over a very fair stone bridge, containing six 
noble Arches. 1703 Maunprett Fourn. Ferus. (1732) 142 
These noble Trees grow amongst the Snow. 1726 Swirt 
Gulliver \.v, The rest of that noble Pile ., {was} preserved 
from Destruction. 1779 J. Moore View Soc. Ii. vii. 77 
The gallery which contains them is a very noble room. 
1826 DisraEu Viv. Grey v1. i, They ascended a noble stair- 
case. 1842 Borrow idle in Spain xxxiv, It possesses a 
noble quay. 

absol. 1741 C’tess Pomrret Corr. (1805) I1I. 202 Nor is 
this shore destitute of the noble as well as the agreeable. 

b. Splendid, stately, magnificent. vaze. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 1503 Pe ober kinges echon Hit dude 
..& in so noble fourme non. c1420 Lypc. Assembly of 
Gods 1159 The gret Alpha & Oo,,.For that nobyll tryumphe, 
had hem thedyr sent. c1go0 A/elusine 214 They were 
espoused & maryed togidre, & was the feste holden right 
grete & noble. 

7. Having qualities or properties of a yery high 
or admirable kind. 

Freq. in the comparative and superlative, denoting supe- 
riority to other things of the same name. 

c1305 St. Kenelm in E. E. P. (1862) 55 Whan hit out of 
heuene com.. What noblerere relik miz3te per beo. ¢1375 
Cursor M, 25116 (Fairf.), Per is na praier bat is squa noble 
of pe mikilnes. 1387-8 T. Usk Zest. Lowe u. i. (Skeat) 
1. 106 A final cause is noblerer, or els even as noble, as 
thilke thing that is finally to thilke ende. 1390 Gower 
Conf. III. 146 The moste noble Creature Of alle tho that 
God hath wroght. 1508 Dunsar 7ua Mariit Wemen 248 
God..send me sentence to say, substantious & noble. 1577 
B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. ut. (1586) 114 The Horse.., the 
noblest, the goodliest,..and the trustiest beast that we vse 
in our seruice. 1631 Wippowes Wat. Philos. 50 Sences of 
certaine parts are more or lesse noble. The nobler are 
Seeing, and Hearing. 1684 R. Watter Nat. Exp. 132 In 
Waters generally held the lightest, purest, and noblest, the 
little cloud is thinner. 1725 N. Rosinson 7%. Physick 211 
Highly dangerous is it for those, that have been us'd to the 
most generous Wines, suddenly to abandon those Noble 
Liquors. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) II. 49 So we 
find tbat the noblest animals are ever the least fruitful. 
1835 Penny Cycl. III. 421/2 The noble race of Barbary 
horses which we commonly call barbs. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) I. 16 In all bodily actions, not quietness, but the 
greatest agility and quickness, is noblest and best. 

b. Of precious stones, metals, or minerals. 

1390 GowER Conf. I. 57 He the Ston noblest of alle, The 
which that men Carbuncle calle Berth in his hed. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xlvii. (Bodl. MS.), Precious 
stones..ben ifounde..in passinge grete vertue, whan bey 
bene noble and verrei. /did. xiv. ii, Noble metall is ymynyd 
oute of veynes and mountayns. 1666 Boye Orig. Formes & 
Qual. 360 Our Menstruumn may bave a particular operation 
upon some Noble..parts of the Gold. 1708 J. C. Comp. 
Collier (1845) 17 Was it ever heard of, or known that this 
Noble, this Main-Coale, was sold..for 8s. per Chaldron ? 
1796 Kirwan £lem. Alin. (ed. 2) Il. 89 The three first [Gold, 
Platina, Silver] and Quicksilver commonly called Noble and 
Perfect inetals. 1813 R. Bakewe.t /ntrod. Geol. 79 Many 
specimens have the characters of the precious or noble 
serpentine. 1842 Parnect Chem. Anal. (1845) 96 Silver and 
palladium are the only noble metals which dissolve in 
melted bisulphate of potash. Note. Noble metals are those 
which do not become converted into oxides, but remain 
bright when heated in the air. 1855 Ozv's Circ. Sct., Geol. 
510 Noble opal, or precious opal, includes all those specimens 
which exhibit the play of prismatic colours. i, 

ec. Of parts of the body, sec. of those without 
which life cannot be maintained, as the heart, 


lungs, etc. 


1632 Suerwoop s.v., The noble parts of the body. 1656 


NOBLE. 


Riparey Pract. Physick 12 Especially if it be near a noble 
art. 1668 Cutperrer & Core Barthol. Anat. {ntrod., ‘The 
ellies are certain remarkeable Cavities of the Body, 

wherein some noble bowel is placed. 1721 Brapiey Acc. 

Wks. Nat. 67 The Flounder and many others will live a 

long time after their Bowels and more noble parts are taken 

out of them. 1733 Cueyne Eng, Malady u. viii. § 2 (1734) 

193 Attended with no.. Disease, or no noble Organ entirely 

spoil’d. 1843 Aspy Water Cure 44 A diseased function of 

one ofthe nobler organs. 1899 4 //butt's Syst. Med. VII. 100 

The overgrowth of the neuroglia tissue at the expense of the 

noble elements, 

d. Of hawks. (See IGNOBLE a. 1b.) 

1614 Be. Hatt Recoll. Treat. 161 Whe Soule, like unto 
some noble Hauke, lets passe the crowes. 1833 Mupie B77¢. 
Birds (1841) I. 79 The old division of noble and ignoble 
hawks, 1867 Dx. Arcyit Reign of Law iii. (ed. 4) 166 The 
Hawks have been classified as ‘noble ’ or ‘ignoble’, accord- 
ing to the length and sharpness of their wings. 

e. In some specific names, as noble agrimony, 
liverwort (q.v.), orange. 

1861 Bentiry J/av. Bot. (1887) 501 Other varieties are 
sometimes imported, as the Noble or Mandarin Orange and 
the Tangerine Orange. 


8. Splendid, admirable, surpassingly good. 

@ 1300 Cursor A/. 11882 (Cott.), Medicine sal pou of vs take, 
Anobul bath we sal be make. ¢ 1375 /éid. 3723 (Fairf.), Nobil 
venysoun pat I pe bringe. 1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 
VIII. 21 Bernard wroot meny nobil bookes. ¢1g400 MAUNDEY. 
(Roxb.) xiv. 61 Per er perin. .grete medews and noble pasture 
for bestez, ¢1440 York A/yst. xxvi. 133 An oynement That 
nobill was and newe. 1470-85 Matory Arthur xxi. v. 849 
Than hym thought synne and shame to throwe awaye that 
nobyl swerde. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 5 We 
haue not taken theyr errours, but the noble verytees or 
treuthes of philosophy. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husd, 
11. (1586) 92 b, O ae Mulberie is made a verie noble 
medicine for thestomacke. 1626 Bacon Sylva § g01 This is 
a noble Experiment; for, without this help, they would have 
been four times as long in coming up. 1662 J. Davies tr. 
Mandelslo's Trav. 99 When the president was to take leave 
of him, he presented him with a noble coverlet of Watte. 
1759 Chroz. in Ann. Reg.61/2, 1..gave him a noble dose of 

reat guns and small arms. 1775 SHERIDAN Duenna 111. i, 
Bee that there be a noble supper provided. 1877 DowpEn 
Shaks. Primer vi. 77 There is noble material for tragic 
poetry here. 1899 Besant Orange Girl 1. i, He drank a 
great deal of port, of which he possessed a noble cellar. 

+b. Notable, very great. Ods. rare. 

1604 Supplic. Masse Priests i, As they affirme, and therein 
tell a most noble and remarkeable untruth. 1694 SALMon 
Bate's Dispens. (1713) 516/2 It cannot be done withcut a 
noble Diminution of some of their best parts. 

9. The noble science (of defence) or art, the art of 
(t fencing, or) boxing. 

61688 in Varlton's Fests (1844) p. xii, Richard Tarlton, 
master of the noble syence of deffence. c 1611 Beaum. & Fi. 
Kut. Burn, Pestleu.t, A bold defiance Shall meet him, were 
he of the noble science. 1620 MEttox A strolog. 30 Like so 
many Masters of the Noble Science of Defence, tbey strive 
to breake the head of each other's reputation. 1726 in Hone 
Every-day Bk. \\. 782 Professor of the Noble Science of 
Defence. 1749 Fietpinc Jom Foues 1. iv, Tom was much 
his superior at the noble art of boxing. 1839 RapcuiFFE 
(tzt/e) The Noble Science, with a few general ideas on Fox- 
Hunting. 

10. Comd., as noble-couraged, -gartered, -hearted 
(-ness), -natured, -spirited, -tempered; noble-end- 
ing, -looking, adjs.; noble-wise adv. 

1561 T. Hosy tr. Castiglione's Courtyer wv. (1577) Vj b, 
Wicked Tirans againste whome these *noble couraged Demi- 
gods kepte continuall..warre. 1599 Suaks. /feu. V, 1v. vi. 
27 A Testament of *noble-ending loue. 1659 R. Witp 
Poems (1870) 16 The *noble-gartered ‘Honi soit’. 1806 
Surr Winter in London 1, 227 A *noble-hearted, but un- 
fortunate.. brother. 1856 Lever A/artins of Cro’ AL. 384 
The people, the noble-hearted people, are the conquerors. 
1879 L. SuerHern tr. Guéranger's Liturg. Year\.ii.7 The 
*noble-heartedness of those defenders of the Law of God. 
1800 Mrs. Hervey Jlourtray Fam. I. 277 She was a tall 
*noble-looking woman. 1865 J. H. Incranam Pillar of Fire 
(1872) 305, I regarded this noble-looking bondwoman witb 
surprise. 1872 TENNnyson Gareth & Lynette 456 The boy 
Is *noble-natured. 1617 Hieron Wks. II. 403 Well fare that 
*noble-spirited souldier. 1848 Bucktry //ad 303 A lion 
coming among a herd, tawny, noble-spirited. 1654 Wuit- 
Lock Zooftomia 413 It hath been alwaies the Aimes of tbe 
*Noblest-temper'd Spirits. @1618 Sytvester Sé. Lewis 
576 Wks. (Grosart) II. 235 How happy is the Prince, who 
.. Thinks not himselfe to raign ; save Noblewise. 


B. 55.1 1. A man of noble rank; a member of 


the nobility. 

a1340 Hamrote Psalter cxlix. 8 To bynde..be nobils of 
paim in manykils of yryn. 1390 Gower Cou/f, II. 253 Ther 
stoden ek the nobiles alle Forth with the comun of the toun. 
cx1g400 Destr. Troy 13813 To pat noble, onone, ho negbit 
agayne. c 1450 Hottanp How/at 437 With his estatis in 
the steid, and nobillis ynewe. 1471 Fortescue Hs. (1869) 
539 The councell and assent of the nobles temporals of the 
londe. 1538 Starkey England 1. iv. 129 Another yl 
custume among the nobyllys there ys, that euery one of 
them wyl kepe a court fykea prynce. 1593 Suaks. Aich. //, 
u. i. 247 The nobles hath be finde For ancient quarrels, and 
quite lost their hearts. ¢164g Howete Left. 1. xviii, That 
regicide was hack'd to pieces.. by the nobles. 1707 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 4364/1 The Princes of the Throne.. are understood 
to act in the Solemnity as Nobles of Rome. 1752 Hume 
Ess. & Treat. (1777) I. 221 It consists chietly of nobles and 
landed gentry. 182z Byron Werner 1v. i, In league with the 
most riotous of our young nobles. 1844 H. H. Witson Brit. 
India 1. 65 The opposition..of the turbulent nobles and 
officers of the court. 1861 Buckie /Zist. Civ. (1903) IT. 89 
In France. .the great nobles held their lands, not so much 
by grant, as by prescription. 

+b. A noble or famous person. 

the nine worthies. Ofs. rave. 


Nine nobles, 


NOBLE. 


¢1470 Gol. 4 Gaw. 1116 Than thei nobillis at neid yeid to 
thair note new. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot, II. 608 ‘This 
Godefryde..Quhilk numberit is amang the nobillis nyne. 
1549 Compl. Scot. 4 To be ane of the principal of al the 
nyne noblis. 


2. A former English gold coin, first minted by 
Edward HI, having the current value of 6s. 82. 
for 10s.). Also Angel, George, Rose, Thistle noble, 


for which see these words. 

{The following are some of the older statements relative to 
the value of the noble at different periods :— 

1387 Trevisa Higden VI. 259 A duket pat is worby balf 
an Englisshe noble. ¢ 1450 Chrou. Eng. (MS. Bodl. 754) 
If. 132 [The] floreyne that was cleped the noble, valewe vjs. 
and viijed. 1469 in Archacol, XV. 167 One pece therof 
rennyng for x.s. of sterlings, which shalbe called the noble of 
gold. 1542 Recorbe Gr. Artes (1575) 197 An olde Noble, 
called an Henrye, is worthe 2 Crownes,..that is 10s. /bid., 
A Noble, called a George, is worth 65.8. 1596 SPENSER 
State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 666/1, I doe put onely seaven 
nobles rent and composition.., that is 40s. for composition, 
and 6s. 8d. for cheiferie to her Majestic. 1685 Baxter 
Paraphr. N. T. Mark xiv. 45 Fifty two French crowns, and 
a half a crown is 6s. 8d,, our Noble, 1706 Puituies (ed. 
Kersey), A Noble is also a Scotch Coin worth 64d. English, 
and of which three makea Pound.] 

1362 Lancc. P. Pd. A. ut, 46 Heo tolde him a tale and tok 
him a noble, For toben hire beode-mon. 1436 Pol. Pocms 
(Rolls) II. 175 By iiij. pens lesse in the noble rounde, That 
is xij. pens inthe golden pounde. 1496-7 Act 12 Hen. VII, 
c. 6 Preamble, Att whiche tyme the seid fyne was but of the 
value of halfe an olde noble sterling. 1523 Lo. BerNners 
Froiss. 1. clxiii. 201 He payed for his raunsome sixe thou- 
sande nobuls. 1551 I. Witson Legrke (1580) 8b, A Priest had 
a Noble for preachyng a funerall sermon, 1613 R.C. Times’ 
Whistle 1v. 1443 For a noble ['le stand thy friend, & healp 
thee out of trouble. 2677 YARRANTON Lug. {nipr. 110, I 
would that I had met this Countrey-man Forty yearsago, it 
had been Five hundred Nobles inmy way. 1714 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 5207/3 John Meeres of Gosport..was.. Fined Twenty 
Nobles. 2821 Scotr Kewélw. iii, She may aid me to melt 
my nobles into groats. 1873 Dixon Two Queens IV. xix. 
i 5 Henry heard him play, and tossed him twenty nobles. 

b. In phr. 40 bring one’s noble lo ninepence, etc., 
denoting wasteful extravagance. Now rare or Obs. 

1968 Fucwett Like Will to Like Div, Tom tospot since 
he went hence, Hath increased a noble iust vnto nine pence. 
1660 Howect Parly of Beasts 59 You make the poor 
husband oftentimes to turn a noble to nine-pence. 1699 R. 
L'Estrance Erasm. Colloq. (1711) 299, [have e’en brought 
a noble to nine-pence. 1782 V. Knox £ss. clxx. (1819) ILL. 
249, I do not bring my noble to ninepence and my nine- 
pence to nothing. 

No-ble, 54.2 Sc. [?f. prec.) (See quot.) 

eee LAURSON, Nobles, the Pogge, or Armed Bullhead, a 
fish... This is the name at Newhaven. 1810 Neitt List 
Fishes 9 (Jam.). 


+ Noble, v. Ols. [f. Nopre a. Cf. Ex- 
NOBLE v., and OF. xoblir (rare).]  ¢rans. To 


make noble, to ennoble. Also + No:bled Af/. a. 

¢ 3386 Cuaucer Second Nun's T, 40 Thow nobledest so fer- 
forth oure nature, ‘That no desdeyn the makere hadde [etc.). 
1430-40 Lypc. Bochas 1. xii. (1544) 23 This town was 
nebled by title of other thinges. 1493 Festival/ (W.de W. 
1515) 171 Almes..is a holy thynge, for it..multyplyeth thy 
eres & nobleththe mynde. 1550 Bate Eng. Votaries 1.77», 
Onlye is it Gods true knowledge, that nobleth yow before 
hym. 1954 in Harington's Nuge Aunt. (1804) I. 58 Suffer 
your nobled humanitie to overcome the contrarie perswa- 
Sions. 1595 W. Crarke Polimanteia T, Haue you not 
had..a Princesse truelie nobled with all vertues, 1621 Lr, 
Montacu Dratriéz 353 Your nobling and divining him 
elsewhere would not serve your turne, 

+ Noble. 04s. rare. Also noblee, nobullé. 
[a. OF. noblée, f. noble Note a.) Nobility. 

¢1400 Brut ix. (E. E. T. S.) 16 If it were sobe pat men 
spoken of be grete noblee and wisdome..of Kyng Salamon. 
1422 tr. Secrcta Secret., Priv. Priv. 19) Than he hym 
bethoght of the grete noble that he demenyd in Ierusalem. 
1440 Sir Degrev.92 In ych place whaer he comme.. They 
hade halowed hys name With gret nobulle. 


+ No‘blehead. Oés. [f. NoBLe @.+-HEAD.] 


Nobleness. 

1382-8 Wycuir Fob, 3rd Prol., Oon exsaumpler of nohle- 
hed. ¢ 1425 Cursor AT. 848 (Trin.), Pat was not done al for 
nede But pour3e his owne nobel-hede. 1447 BokeNHam 
Seyutys (Roxb.) so O soverayne evere lastyng majeste..Up 
on me rew for.thy nobylhede. ¢1475 Partenay 6339, I hire 
moche speke off hys roiall estate,.. The which I hold of 
hugfe] noblehed. — 

Nobleie, variant of NobLey(z Ods. 

+ Noblely, adv. Obs. Also 3-4-like, -lich(e. 
[f. Nose @.+-Ly2.]  Nobly. 

¢ 1300 //avelok 2640 An erl, that he saw priken thore, Ful 
noblelike upon astede. ¢ 1320. Sir Tristr. 1536 So noblelich 
he hem hizt. ¢ 1400 R. Glonc.’s Chron. (Rolls) 892 (MS. a), 
Cunedag..nobleliche pre & pritti 3er huld pis kinedoin. 
¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 10318 And nomly in pis note, so noblely, 
hou sayes [etc.]. a1562 G. Cavenpisu Wolsey (1893) 101 
To foresee all thyngs touchyng our rooms, to be noblel 
garnyshed accordyngly. 1565 Coorer Thesaurus, Ampli- 
JSice, noblely. 

Nobleman(nédb'lmxn). [f. Nostra. + May.] 

1. One of the nobility ; a peer. 

3526 Pilgr. Perf. (W.de W. 1531) 210 Lyke as a noble 
man y‘ hath a iourney to do of necessite. 1580 G. Harvey 
in Spenser's Wks, (Grosart) I. 437 Any noblemans petitory 
or commendatorye letters. 1624 Cart. Smite Virginia 1. 3 
The Noblemen [had} fiue or sixe [pendants] in an eare. 
1678 Buxvan Pilger, 1. (1900) 88 There is not one of these 
Noblemen should have any longer a being in this Town. 
1700 Drypen Pref, Fables Ess. (ed. Ker) 11. 246 A certain 
nobleman.., beginning with a dog-kennel, never lived to 
finish the palace he had contrived. 1797 Mrs. RAvctiFFE 


ftalian i, A nobleman of one of the most ancient families of | 


| 


ih 


the kingdom of Naples. 183: Sir J. Sinctair Corr. I]. 350 
Two Prussian noblemen who came to Scotland in 1806. 
1855 Kincstey Westw, Ho! x, A condescension ,.on the 
part of a nobleman of Spain. 

b. Formerly, a nobleman’s son as a member of 
the University of Oxford or Cambridge. Also 
altrib, 

1682 SHapwett Afeda/ 8 At Cambridge first your scur- 
rilous Vein began, When sawcily you traduc’d a Nobleman. 
Note. A Lords Son, and all Noblemens Sons, are called 
Noblemen there. 1715 Hearne Collect. (O. H. S.) V. 105 
Three or four Scholars of note and Distinction, one of them 
being a Nobleman..of Worcester Coll. /drd. 118 All the 
Noblemen Scholars in town. @1814 Br. Watson Aunccad. 
(1817) 29 Some defects in the University education, especially 
with respect to Noblemen and Fellow-Commoners. 

2. pl. The stiperior pieces in the game of chess. 

1680 Cotton Compl. Gamester (ed. 2) 37 The Pawns are 
all alike, and each Nobleman hath one of them to wait upon 
him, 1761 Hovte Games, Chess (1778) 145, I speak now, as 
supposing all the Noblemen are gone; if not, they are to 
attend your Pawns. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) 1V. 639/2 The 
difference of the worth of pawns is not so great as that of 
noblemen. 

Hence No-blemanly a. 

1809-12 Mar. Eocewortu Absentee ix, 1 would give the 
contents of three such bills to be sure of such noblemanly 
conduct as yours. 1824 Heser Frn/. 1.196 Nothing was 
gaudy, bit al! extremely respectable and noblemanly. 
1832 Fr. A. Kemece Xec. of Girlhood (1878) ILI. 167 Being 
written in gentlemanly (noblemanly ?) blank verse instead of 
turgid prose. 

Noble-minded, ¢. [f. NosLe @.+ Minp sd.} 
Possessed of or characterized by a noble mind, 


magnanimous. 

1586 T. B. La Primand. Fr. Acad. 1. 372 Although this 
beseemeth not a noble-minded man. 1601 Suaxs. Fund. C. 
1. iii, 122 Some certaine of the Noblest minded Romans. 
1713 Rowe Yane Shorc 1.ii, The noble-minded Hastings.. 
Has kindly underta’en to be my Advocate. 1783 Boswet. 
Johnson (1791) (1. 448 He is, I really believe, noble-minded, 
generous, and princely. 1829 Marryat #.ALiddmay ii, The 
courage ..of a noble-minded boy is..brokeu down by ill- 
usage. 1855 Macavtay J//ist, Eng. xv. II]. 514 The noble- 
minded Lady Russell. 

Ilence Noblemi-‘ndedness. 

1§83 Gotpinc Calvin on Deut. iii. 15 Good zeale, cour- 
age, and noblemindednesse. 1840 Cartyte Heroes (1858) 
220 The characteristic of noblemindedness. 1863 ‘Outpa’ 
fleld in Bondage (1870) 99 Praising me for my liberality 
and noble-mindedness. 

Nobleness (ndwb’Inés). Forms: 5 nobyl-, 
nobul-, 5-6 nobil-, 4- nobleness. Also 5 -nace, 
5-7 -nes, 4-7 -nesse. [f. NOBLE a. +-NESS.] 

1. The state or quality of being noble, in various 
senses of the adj.; nobility. 

14.. in Fundale's Its. (1843) 105 To do honor to hys 
hobylnes With hem thei ale gold and grete ryches. 
1470-85 Matory Arthur x1. ix. 585 All kynges .. may not 
fynde sucli a knyghte for to speke of his nobylnesse and 
curtosye. 1509 FisHeR Funeral Sern, C'tess Richmond 
Wks. (1876) 290 This noblenes of blode they haue which 
descended of noble lynage. 158: Sipney Alpol. Poctrie 
(Arb.) 30 Wee can shewe the Poets noblenes. 1628 Witnrr 
Brit, Rememb. vi. 1443 Whose vertues, and whose noble- 
nesse, Brought honor to the seats they did possesse. 1660 
Suarrock Vegetables Ep. Ded., Tbe whole piece..seems 
destitute of beauty, and without anything of worth, value, 
or nobleness. 1715 Cuarrecow Way to get Rich (1717) 141 
He tells you the lustre and nobleness of it, a jewel fit for 
the cabinet ofa king. 1747 Carte f/ist. Eug. 1.21 Making 
his countrymen vye with the old Romans in the nobleness 
of their descent. 1775 Jounson in Boswell 1 Apr., A fight- 
ing cock has a nobleness of resolution. 1846 Ruskin Afodd. 
Paint. IL. im, ii. § 2 We must prove the nobleness of the 
delights, and thence the nobleness of the animal. 1874 
Green Short Hist. iv. § 3. 176 There was a nobleness in 
Edward's nature from evel the baser influences of chivalry 
fell away. 

+b. With personal pronouns as a title. Ods. 

a1400-50 Alexander 2777 Nostanday, to 3our nobilnes 
pat ay my nek bowis,..my-selfe [comand. r422tr. Secreta 
Seeret., fritz, Priv. 122 ¥ here translate to youre Souerayne 
nobilnes the boke of arystotle. 1528 Roy Rede me (Arb.) 84 
As sone as my lady he dothe se..He saluteth her noblenes. 
1568 Graton Chron. I. 306 They desyred his noblenesse 
to haue some consideration of them. «a 1592 GREENE 
Jas. FV, 111.ii, We will attend your nobleness. 1760-72 II. 
Brookr Fool of Qual, (1809) I1f. 143 So please your noble- 
ness, I intend to leave London. 

+ 2. Display, splendour ; an occasion of this. Ods. 

1523 Lp. Berners Froiss. 1. xxxiv. 48 Ther might haue 
been sene great noblenesse, and baners and penons. .wauyng 
in y? wynde. 1657 Hower Londinop. 62 If any Triumph 
or Noblenesse were to be done,..the said Leaden-Hall is 
the most meet and convenient place. 1679 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 1453/4 The Entertainment was great and splendid, and 
all things performed with great Order and Nobleness. 

+3. A noble person ; co//cct. nobility. Ods. 

1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aynion i. 16 At the which 
battaylle.. dyed greate noblenesses of kinges, princes, 
Dukes [etc.). /4id. 17 We have loste there ryghte greate 
chevalry and noblenesse. 1523 Lp. Brrners Froiss, I. 
ccxxxy. 332 The church tliat day was so full of noblenesse, 
that a man might nat a remoued his fete. 

Noblesse (nobles). Forms: 3-4 noblesce, 
5-8 -less, 5-6, 8 -les, 5 -lisse; 4 -lesse. fa. 
OF. noblece, -esce, -esse, =Prov. noblessa, -eza, Sp. 
nobleza, Pg. nobresa, obs. It. nobslezza:—Kom. 
type *xobilidia: see NOBLE a. and -Ess °. 

Common in ME. and frequent down to the 17th cent. In 
later use mainly, if not entirely, a direct re-adoption from F.} 

1. Noble birth or condition ; nobility, nobleness. 


a32zg Ancr. Xk. 166 Pe ueorde reisun is preoue of | 


NOBLEY. 


noblesce & of largesse. 21366 Cuaucer Rom. Rose 1108 
Upon the tresses of Richesse Was sette a cercle for noblesse. 
61384 — H. Fame 1, 471 Yet sawgh I neuer suche noblesse 
Of ymages. ¢1407 Henry Scocan Moral Ballad 73 Here 
may ye see that vertuous noblesse Cometh not to you by: 
way of auncestrye. 1470-85 Matory Arthur 1x. xxxi. 387 
Whan sir Tristram beheld the noblesse of these xx 
Knyghtes he merueiled of their good dedes. 1538 Crom- 
wett in Merriman Life & Lett. (1902) II. 118 The good 
affection whiche I bere towardes her for her vertues wise- 
dome and noblesse. 1594 Kyp Cornelia u. 297 True 
noblesse neuer doth the thing it should not. 1612 SreeD 
Hist. Gt. Brit, 1x. xii. (1623) 707 It being athing perpetual 
and solemne not to fight without those signes of Noblesse. 
1653 Jer. Taytor Sern. for Year 1. iii. 38 His arms of 
honour are extinguished, the noblesse of his Ancestours is 
forgotten. 1709 Mrs. Mastery Secret Mem. (1720) II. 
227 Had he had a Nobless of Soul.., what might he not 
have done? 1887 Ruskin Preterita II. 210 The noblesse of 
thought which makes the simplest word best. : 
+b. As a form of address. Ods. 

3412-20 Lyoc. Chron. Troy 1. vii, We praye to your hygh 
noblesse To our purpose for to condiscende. 1425 Kol/s of 
Parlt. 1V. 271/2 Ye protestation made by Sir Wauter 
Beauchamp. .by your noblesse amitted and graunted. 

2. The nobility ; persons of noble rank. 

1598 Datuncton Alcth. Trav. S iv, The French Noblesse, 
glorying in their Aries, call themselves The Arme of their 
countrey. 1615 G. Sanpys Travels (1637) 1 The Princes 
of the blood discontented, the noblesse factious. 1666 
Drvven Aun, Aliraé, Pref., That advantage..which the 
noblesse of France would never suffer in their peasants. 
1683 Temece Alen. Wks. 1720 I. 405 A Scum of the mean 
People, that hated and spoil'd the Noblesse of the Province. 
1753 Scots Afag. Oct. 481/1 In France one of their noblesse 
must not marry a rofuriere. 1796 Micurte Princ. Legis. 
153 A very few years ago, the opinions..of Europe were 
decidedly in favour of a monarchy, a noblesse and a census, 
1813 Sporting Mag. XLI. 243 Some of the first families of 
our Noblesse. 1846 Grote ///st. Greece IL. 11. iii, (1849) 370 
The abundance of corn and cattle from the neighbouring 

lains sustained..a proud and disorderly noblesse. 1898 

sopLey France 1.1, iii, 170 Few of the local noblesse under 
the old Monarchy bore titles. 


+Noblety. Os. Forms: 4 noblete, 4-5 
nobilte; 5 nobylte, nobeltee, -di; 6 nobiltie. 
fa. OF, nobleté (-t#): see NOBLE a. and -TY.] 
Nobility, nobleness ; splendour. 

1340-70 Alex. §& Diud. 192 Pe kidde king alixandre. .pat 
name hap of noblete. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 235 
For to hizte be noblete of be citee be Romaynes made a 
wommans ymage in bras. /déd. VIII. 15 Nyh al be nobilte 
of Cristen men deide pat tyme. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., 
f'rtv, Priv. 179 Precious stones, riche clothis, and grete 
nobeldi. /4i:2, 203 Of dyuers..necessary nobilteis of the 
vertu of orison. a14so Aut. de la Four (1868) 110 ‘Vhe 
feste, where there was gret nobeltee and plente of richesses. 
1s00-z20 Dunsar Poems xxi. 26 All gentrice and nobiltie Ar 
passit out of he degre. 

Noblewoman (nab'lwuman). [Cf. Nosie- 
MAN. }] A woman of noble birth or rank. 

1575 LANEnAM Leff. (1871) 59 A Noblewooman that Iam,. 
mooch boound vntoo. 31607 Rowtanps //ist, Earl WVarw, L2 
Who unto Pilgrims did more bounty show, Than any Noble- 
woman in the Land. 1641 Lords Spiritual 13 Then would 
it also follow.., That Noble-women should have no Lords 
to be their tryers. 1762 Biogr, Dict. 1X.227 A noblewoman 
of the county of Avignon. 1861 THackERay Four Georges 
i. (1862) 52 The countess was a large-sized noblewoman. 
3896 Eckenstein Horr, under Monasticism 149 Vhe young 
noblewoman stayed at hoine. 


+ Nobley(e, 5. Os. Forms: a. 3-4 no- 
bleie (4 nobel-), 4-5 nobleye. 8. 4. noblei, 
4-5 nobley (5 nobeley). y. 4-5 noblay (4 
nobel-), nobillay. [a. F. nobleie, -leye fem., or 
nobleé, noblai masc.,{. noble NoBLE a.] 

1. Nobility of nature or rank; noble quality, 
condition, or estate ; splendour, pomp. 

a. c1290 Beket 245 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 113 Al-to nobleie of 
be worlde his continaunce he brou3te. ¢ 1330 R. Brunne 
Chron. Wace (Rolls) 105 Pai sayd it for pride & nobleye. 
¢ 1380 Wyctir Ws. (1880) 204 Zif bei lyuen in pride of herte 
for nobeleie of blood or kyn. ¢ 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., 
Gov. Lordsh. 58 Pe nobleye of py free wyl. 

B. c1300 St. Aerclu: 284 in £. E. P. (1862) 55 [To] do pat 
wip gret nobley pat hi ischryned were. 1338 R. Brunne 
Chron. (1810) 44 With m elle nobley ageyn Eilred he nam. 
¢1380 Wycetir Sern, Sel. Wks. I. 257 Noblei of oure pre- 
latis shulde not lette hem to be pore. 1425 Kolls of Parle. 
IV. 268/2 Ye princely nobley of you my said Lord. 1470-85 
Matory Arthur vin, xxix. 316 Anone they were rychely 
wedded with grete nobley. c1530 Crt. of Lovei, Me list my 
writing to convey, In that I can to please her high nobley. 

y. 61330 Arth. & Merl. 2468 (Kolbing), Par ma fay, Pis 
is a begger of noblay. 13.. Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 91 Anoper 
inaner meued him eke, Pat he pur3 nohelay had nomen. 
1375 Barsour Arxce vi. 211 As man of gret noblay He 
held toward the trist his vay. @1400-s0 Alevander 2716, 
I haue herd..Of pi noblay now o newe tine a-nentes my 
modire. c¢ 1470 Gol. §& Gaz. 899 His name and his nobillay 
wes noght for to nyte. | 

2. Articles of value; valuable possessions. 

@ 1380 St. Matthew 196 in Horstm. Adterned. Leg. (1881) 
134 Gold and siluer and precius stanes, And ober nobillay 
for be nanes. c1g400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxxil. 147 Mykill 
ticches and nobillay of tresour and precious stane. ¢ 1400 
Ywaine & Gaw, 3566 It es no man that haves So mekil 
tresor ne nobillay. 

3. Persons of noble rank. ; ; 

1390 GoweR Conf. I. 110 With lordes and with gret nobleie 
Offusti folk that were yonge. 1459 Kolls of Parit. V. 348/2 
All the Lordes, Knightes and Nobley in your Host. 

Hence + Nobley v., to ennoble. Obs. rare. 

¢ 1450 tr. De /uiitatione 1. Ix. 141 Grace or charite, wher- 
wip who pat be nobleied shal be worpy euerlastyng lif. 


NOBLIER. 


+ Noblier, obs. compar. of NoBLE a. 

1398 Trevis: Barth. De P. R. iv. ix. (1495) 93 Soo 
flewme is noblyer than colera or malencolia. ¢c1400 A fol. 
Lolt, 106 Pe patriarkis, pat were pe nobliar of be Jewis, 
herdid bestis, 1602 Warner Albion's Eng. Epit. 367 
Likewise in euery Shire of the Noblier and of chiefe note 
was a yeerely choise cf a Shire-Reeue. 

+ No-blify, v. Obs. rare —'. [f. NoBLE a. + -FY.] 
¢rans. ‘To ennoble. 


1600 Hottann Lézy xxu. xxxiv. 453 Those who of com- 
moners are now noblified are all. .of the same profession. 


+ No‘blish, v. Ods. rare—', [Cf ENNOBLISH v.] 
trans. To ennoble. 


1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 99/2 The blessyd saynt Stephen 
was noblysshid by many myracles. 

Nobly (nauwbli), adv. Forms: a. 3 noblyche, 
3-4 -liche, 4 -lich, 5 -leche; 4 nobeliche, 
-lyche. &. 4 nobely, 4-5 -illy, 5 -elly, -ully, 
-ylly, -yly, 6 -ily; 4- nobly. See also No- 
BLELY. [f. NoBLe a.+-Ly +.) In a noble manner. 

1. With noble courage or spirit; gallantly, 
bravely; in a lofty or exalted manner. 

1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 5545 Pis noble king abelston.. 
Nobliche & wel he fa3t. ¢ 1330 Arts. & Alerl. 4880 (Kolbing), 
No herd inen neuer so fewe in lond, Noblicher so fele wip- 
stond. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) [V. 73 Pe consuls of 
Rome sette busshementes for hym, and he defendede hym 
nobeliche. ¢1420 Lyoc. Assembly of Gods 1073 Nobully 
theyi bare and faught myghtyly. 1470-85 Matory Arthur 
vii, Iv. 278 Syr Marhaus the good knyght that was nobly 
preued. 1607 Harincton in Vuge Ant. (1804) Il, 243 
The arch-bishop did much noblier to hazard this obliqute 
of some idle tongues. 1654-66 Eart Orrery Parthen. 
(1676) 717 His Navy could not have been Noblier lost. 1692 
FE. Wacker tr. Epictetus’ Jor. Introd., His rich Soul aloft 
did soar, And nobly left the drossy ground. 1776 Gisbon 
Decl. & &. xi. 1.375 No general had more nobly deserved a 
triumph than Aurelian, 1784 Cowrer Sask v. 705 Patriots 
have toiled, and in their country’s cause Bled nobly. 1856 
Frovoe Hist. Eng. (1858) 1. ti. 177 His impulses, in general 
nobly directed, had never known contradiction. 1886 — in 
Good IWeds. July 378 If we believe nobly about ourselves we 
have a chance of living nobly. 

2. Splendidly, magnificently, finely. 

1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 3279 Pis feste was noble ynou, & 
nobliche ydo. ¢ 1330 R. Bruxne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 9761 
Noblicle his court he ledde. ¢ 1375 Cursor ./. 7408 (Fairf.), 
Dauid cowde..nobely harpe and sing wip rote. ¢ 1394 ?. P/. 
Crede 128 Pi name scball noblich ben wryten & wrou3t for tlre 
nones. ¢1430 Pilger, Lyf Alanhode \. Cxxxix. (1869) 72 
She hadde now arayed me queyntliche and nobleche. ¢ 1450 
Wirour Saluacioun (Roxb.) 2 Yhe temple Salomon belded 
to god noblyie. @ 1533 Lo. BERNeRS 70x )xxxi. 241 Thus 
-.kyng Charlemayn nobly accompanyed rode.. by his 
iourneyes, 1568 GRAFTON Chvon. I], 247 The two Cardynals 
went thorough Henault at the desire of y® erle, who feasted 
them right nobly. 1613 Suaxs. Hen. V£//, 1v. i. go The 
Rod, and Bird of Peace, and all such Emblemes Laid Nobly 
onher, 1668 Perys Viary 2 Nov., here I was stopped 
and dined mighty nobly at a good table. 1724 Swirt 
Drapier's Lett, vit. Wks. 1751 1X. 93 The Painted Chamber, 
and Court of Requests,.. are never so nobly filled, as when an 
Irish Appeal is under Debate. 1871 B. Tavtor aust (1875) 
IL, iii. 185 Cheerful and brave and bold, and nobly-formed 
is he. 1890‘ R. Botorewoon’ Col.-Reformer (1891) 161 A 
nobly proportioned .. apartment. 

3. In that manner which is involved in noble 
breeding, connexions, or descent ; esp. xodly born. 

1sgt SPENSER /¢ares A/uses 446 What bootes it then to 
come from glorious Forefathers, or to lave been nobly bredd? 
1sgz Suaks. Rom. & Ful. un. v. 182 A Gentleman.. Of faire 
Demeanes, Youthfull, and Nobly Allied. 1684 Dryven 
Ep. Earl Rosconiuuon 55 Nowwill invention and translation 
thrive, When authors nobly born wil) bear their part. 1719 
J.T. Prices tr. Vhirty-four Confer. 283 That our Souls 
are nobly and heavenly descended, I allow. 1822 Byron 
Werner 1. i, I, born nobly also, .. was taught a different 
lesson. 1854 Ruskin Arch. §& Paint. ii. 94 Thinking it 
better to be nobly remembered than nobly born. 

4. Coud., as nobly-born, -dowered, -mannered, 
-minded, - peopled, -privileged, -sacred, 

16z0 T. Grancer Div. Logike 340 A man of noble mind 
begetteth noblie-minded children, 1648 J. Braumonr 
Psyche \. iii, By fre2 Carrowsing in these nobly-sacred 
Streams, /did. vit. cxcii, O nobly-privileg’d Poverty. 1789 
Cuarnotte Smita Ethelinde (1814) V. 103 The nobly-born, 
and nobly-minded Montgomery. 1822 Byron IVerzer iu. 
i, Asking afier you With nobly-born impatience. 1859 
Tennyson Guinevere 332 These two Were the most nohly- 
inanner'd men of all. 1870 Bryant /éfad LL. v. 158 Who 
quickly will destroy Your nobly-peopled city. /déd. vi. 202 
The nobly-dowered Andromache Came fortb to meet him. 

Nobob, variant of NaBos. 

Nobody (nébddi). [f No a.+ Bony sé, 13.] 

Written as two words from the 14th to the 18th c., and 
with hyphen in the 17th and 18th, 

+1. No person; no one. 

1338 R. Brunne Crox. (1810) 183 No body bot he alone 
vnto be Cristen cam. 1484 Caxton ‘ables of AUfoace xi, | 
wyll wel, yfthow wilt swere that thou shalt neuer reherce it 
tono body. c 1489 — Soxnzes of Aynion iv. 120 And thenne 
the foure brethern wente vp to the hall, and met wyth noo 
bodi. 1535 CoverDALE 2 Azzgs vii. 5 And whan they cane 
to the vttemost ende of y’ tentes, beholde, there was no 
body. 1568 Grarton Chron. IL. 268 ‘Vhere was no body in 
thei, but two fayre Damoselles. 1621S. Warn Life Faith 
8 Hee ingrosseth the common God to himselfe, as if his 
and no bodieselse. 1663 CowLry /ss., Oéscurity, In Places 
where they are by no body known, 1693 Norris /’ract. 
Disc. (1698) 1V. 10 That a thing that 1s so much every 
Body's Concern, should be almost no Body’s Discourse. 
1zzx Amnerst Serrz fil. No. 40.210 The advantages. .are 
so palpable, that, at the bare mention of it, no body can be 
at a loss to perceive them. 1754 Suertock Disc. 1. iii. 
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(1759) 235 Mysteries...Things which no-body can under- | innocency would carry their nocencies through all dangers, 


stand. 1791 Mrs. Rapcuirre Now. Forest x, Your father 
nor nobody else has ever sent after you. 1813 WELLING- 
Ton in Gurw. Desf. (1838) XI. 136, | can send... nobody 
from hence to relieve you. 1860 PYNDALL Glac, I. xvi. 108 
Nobody knew anything of the state of the snow this year. 
1885 Manch, Exam. 6 Nov. 5/3 ‘Vhe effort to please every- 
body usually results in pleasing nobody. 

Prov, 1661 WALTON A neler (ed. 3) ti. 52 A wise friend ot 
inine did usually say, That which is every bodies businesse 
is no bodies businesse. 1709 STEELE Vater No. 18 » 1 
Because a Vhing is every Body's Business, it is no Body's 
Business, 

b. Followed by ¢hey, their, or them. 

1548 UbaLt, etc. Lrasu. Par, Luke 94b, No bodye will 
receiue you into their house. 1628tr. A/athicu's Powerfull 
favorite 108 No body should dare to stretch out their arme, 
or present their bosome to receiue him. 1704 N. N. tr. 
Boccalini’s Aduts. fr. Paruass. W1. 13 Such Confusion, 
that no body knew what they were to do, or what to let 
alone. 1755 Warsurton in W. & Hurd Left. (1809) 201 
Nobody has yet written against me, but at their own 
expence. 1831 WHEWELL in ‘Vodhunter L7/ II. 112 Nobody 
will know the origin of pliocene, &c., ull you tell them. 
1856 F. E. Pacet Owlet of Owdlst. 9 Nohody likes to be 
turned out of quarters where they have lived snugly and 
comfortably for scores of years. 1874 L. Stern //ours 
in Library ILL. 333 Nobody ever put so much of then- 
selves into their work. 

2. A person, or persons, of no importance, 
authority, or social position. 

1581 Pertie tr. Gaazzo's Civ, Conv. u. (1586) 58 Let them 
come to writing any thing, and they are no bodie. 1599 
Broughton's Let, vii. 21 To accompt all besides themselues 
.. babish,. -rifraffe, nobodie. 1607 Hirron IVs. I. 170 If 
another had risen by him, and come from no body to be a 
man of some fashion and ability. 1608 Wittet He.vapla 
£.xod, Ded. 2 Others being of sound iudgement in the new 
‘Testament, are no bodie in the olde. 1778 Burney Lvedina 
Ixiv, Since I, as Mr. Lovel says, am. Nobody, | seated 
inyself quietly. 1797 Gopwin Augusrer 1. viii. 66 A child 
usually feels that he isnobody. 1847 Fr. A. Kempre Later 
Life U1. 335 Miss —, being only a banker's daughter, was 
of course ‘nobody’. 1871 Brackin Phases Alor. 6 Accord- 
ing to our aristocratic way of talking, she was nobody. 

b. Similarly with @ and 7. 

1583 Stocker Civ, lVars Low C. 1. 6 Persones. .by whom 
the true enheritors..are disturbed, made no bodies, or 
vtterly disenberited. 1657 Trape Com. Neh. iv. 4 We 
are. .nullified, as a company of No-bodies. 1770 Foote 
Lane Lover 1. Wks. 1799 11. 59 There are..in this town a 
great number of nobodies. 1807 Sforting Alag, XXIX. 239 
‘The nobodies were never above a day behind in their 
imitations. 1856 Mrs. Browninc Aur, Leigh v. 280 Being 
wronged by some five hundred nobodies. 1899 Lelie. ev. 
Oct. 222 Which exasperates somebodies who feel they are 
treated as nobodies. ; 

Hence No‘bodyness, anonymity. rare, 

1886 Rees Pleasures Book-\Worni v, 176 By far too many 
‘stahsin tbe dark’ are inflicted under cover of editori:] no- 
bodyness. | 

+ Nob-pitcher. Oés. s/ang. (See qnot. 1812.) 

1812 J). H. Vaux Slash Dict., Nob-pitchers, a general terin 
for those sharpers who attend at fairs, races, &c., to take in 
the flats at prick in the garter, cups and balls, and other 
similar artifices, 1819 Sporting Mag, V. 123 Vhe cup-and- 
ball Macers,..the Nob-Pitchers,..and the Rampers. 

+Nobs. Oés. rare. [Of obscure origin.} A 
term of endearment applied to a woman; (one’s) 


dear or darling. 

a@isz9g SkeLtton £. Rinimyng 225 He calleth me.. His 
nobbes and his conny, His swetyng and his honny. @ 1530 J. 
Heywoop Love (Brandl) 395 Fynde the best and next wa 
.. And except your nobs for malous do nede ye Make brefe 
returne, 1567 /rial of /veas. Ej, My mouse, my nobs, 
and cony swete, My hope, and ioye, my whole delight. 

So +No-bsey, a mistress. Obs. vave—', 

crsss Harrsrietp Divorce fen. VIII (Camden) 275 
Sometiine [he] carried her about with him ina great chest 
full of holes, that his pretty nobsey might take breath at. 

Nobull(e, nobyl(e, obs. forms of Noxue a. 

Nocake (névwkek). OS. Forms: a. 7-9 
nocake, 7, 9 nokake. 8. 7-8 nokehick, 8 
-hock, nuichicke. [American Indian: Narra- 
gansett ohehick, Natick noohhik, maize.] Indian 


com parched and pounded into meal. 

a, 1634 W. Woop New Exg. Prosp. 68 The best of their 
victuals for their journey is Wocake (as they call it), which 
is notbing but Indian Corne parched in the hot ashes. 2 1676 
New Eng. Hist. & Gen. Keg. (1883) XXXVII. 366, 300 
small baggs foreach man to carry nokake,.. so bush. Indian 
corne parched and beaten to nokake. 1760 [see 8]. 1859 
Bariterr Dict. Amer., Nocake, an Indian word still used 
in some parts of New England. 1875 Tempte & SHE1.DoN 
Hist. Northfield 46 Corn was parched and beaten fine; 
and sometimes was made into balls with suet. Thus pre- 
pared it was called nokake. 

B. 1643 R. Wittiams Ay 11 N6kehick, parch’d meal, 
which is a readie very wholesome food, which they eate 
with a little water. 1691 C. Matner Lie £liot 79 Their 
diet has not a greater dainty tban their nokehick, that is a 
spoonful of their parched meal. 1760 ‘I. Hutciunson /7is¢. 
Afass. (1765) 465 A small pouch of parched corn, ground or 
rather pounded into aes and called Nuichicke, which is 
well enough translated Nocake. 1766 Gazetteer 2 Jan. 2/1 
Samp, hominy, succatash, and nokehock, inade of it, are so 
many pleasing varieties. 

+ Nocence. Oés. rare—'. [See -ENCE.] =next. 

¢1620 T., Avams Fatal Banquet ii, Wks. 1861 L 212, 
I would iniquity was not bolder than honesty, or that 
innocence night speed no worse than nocence, 

+No-cency. Ods. [ad. L. nocentia: sec next 
and -ENncY.] Guilt. 

1611 FLorio, Nocezza, nocency, wittingnesse, knowledge. 
1650 WELDON Crt. Fas. /,112 His greatnesse fortified with 


1693 G. Firmin Rev. Davis's Vind. i. 1 Otiering himself 
to him in a State of Nocency. 1736 Carte Ormonde I, 
263 To make the proof of nocency so easy and general tbat 
hone, .might be able to escape censure. 

Nocent (néusént), a. and sd. Now rare. [ad. 
L. nocent-, nocens, pres. pple. of xocére to burt.] 

A. adj. 1. Ilarmful, injurious, hurtful. 

c1485 Dighy Alyst. (1882) 11. 321 Infecte with venom 
nocent. 1568 Skeyxe he /'est Aiij, “Lhe maist nocent 
Sterres to mankynd. 1597 A. M. tr. Gudllemean's Fr, 
Chirurg, 4, Nothinge nocente or daungerous to the lyfe 
of the patient. 1618 Barer //orse. 1. 98 Vhough many 
things are now become nocent and hurtfull to man, which 
at the first was., seruiceable tohim. 1667 Mition 2. 2, 
tx. 186 Not yet in horrid Shade or disinal Den, Not 
nocent yet. 1708 J. Paitivs Cyder 1. 26 Whilst the wann 
limbec draws Salubrious waters from the nocent brood. 
1746 W. Horsey /o0l (1748) II. 9 A kind of Sheep only 
rendered terrible by their outside Apparatus, but not very 
nocent or hurtful. 

Cowb. 1641 R. Brooke Eng. Fpisc. 90 Some can dispence 
with one of the three Grand Nocent-innocent ceremonies, 
some with another, some with neither. 

2. Guilty; criminal. 

a 1566 Ik. Eowarps Damon & Pithias in Hazl. Dodsley 
IV. 48 He is not innocent, whom the king judgeth nocent. 
1618 Stuxecey /’etit. in Harl, Alise. (Math) III. 390 He 
was .. uncapable of another trial, by which he might have 
been found as nocent as before. 1640 Hanincton Ledw. /V, 
227 Publique mischiefes seldome happen, but tbat the 
Prince, though not actually nocent, is in some degree guiltie. 
41677 Barvow Servi, Wks. 1716 I. 340 ‘Vhis manner of 
suffering was..unworthy of a freeman, however nocent and 
guilty. 1866 J. Bb. Rose tr. Ovid's A/et. 168 Fed witb her 
innocent his nocent fire. 

b. aédso/, as sing. or plural. 

1568 GraFTon Chrox. Il. 412 But now drewe on the time, 
the Innocent must perishe with the Nocent, and tbe vngiltie 
with the giltie, rs92 Wyrtey A rorie 137 Many an inno- 
cent with the nocent died. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Gout. Eng 
I. xxv. (1739) 43 These twelve were to be sworn, neitber to 
condenin the Innocent, nor acquit the Nocent. Hike 
Cupwortu J/utell. Syst. 1. v. § 19. 877 Vhe innocent and the 
nocent, the Pious and the Impious. 

B. sé. A guilty person. 

1447 BokENuAM Seyztys (Roab.) 234 He wold me Do for- 
sakyn to ben an innocent ‘Vhat he me myht makyn a 
nocent. @1548 Hatt Chron., (fen. 1V (1809) 19 “Vhat an 
Innocent witb a Nocent,a man ungilty with a gilty, was 
pondered in an egall balaunce. 1606 Proc. agst. Late 
Traitors 128 ‘Vaking away some Innocents with many 
Nocents. 1654 tr. M/artini’s Cong. China 201 Involving in 
the Slaughter as well the innocents as the nocents. ¢ 1685 
Lett. to Fas. £1, in N.& Q. 6th Ser. (1882) V. 361/2 To Kilal 
tbat came in their way without discriminating nocents from 
Innocents. 

Hence No‘cently aav. rare, 

1646 J. Cooke bind. Law 21 Hadst thou rather thy 
busband should dye nocently than innocently. 

Nocerite (nousérait). A/in. [t. its locality, 
Nocera in Italy: named xocerina by Scacchi in 
1881.} ‘ Oxyfluoride of calcium and magnesium, 
found in white, acicular crystals, in volcanic 
bombs’ (Chester). 

1883 Dana Syst. Afiz. App. 11. 85 Nocerina—nocerite. 
Announced by Scacchi. se E. S. Dana ¥. G. Dana's 
Syst. Min, (ed, 6) 175 The bombs of Nocera which have 
ytelded the Nocerite. 

+Noces. Os. rare. Also 3-4 neoces, 4 
neces. [a. F. xoces (OF. also moevces, nieces, etc. ; 
AF. neoces) for nopces:—pop. L. *zoptias, L. nup- 
fias, -iw; see Nurriats.} Wedding. 

w12zz5 Ancr. R. 78 Pe bridde time pet heo spec, bet was 
et te noces (7.7, neoces], & per, burh hire bone, was water 
iwend to wine. ¢1320 Cast. Love 1263 For atte neces fu. 
neoces]..At pe Caane of Galylee..he torned water to wyn. 

Noch, obs. Sc. var. zocht, Noucur. 

+ Noche, variant of ouch, OucH sd. 

[1391 Earl Derby's Exped. (Camden) 103/12 Cuidam 
homini..eo quod inuenit vnum noche domini ibiden:.] 1540 
Juvent.in V. Green Worcester (1796) 1. App. 11. 5 Item, a 
nocbe, called Lyttultons noche, of gold and precious stones. 

Nochell, variant of NotcHEL v. Oés. 

Nocht, Sc. variant of Noucur. 

+ Novcible, 2. Ods. rvare—'. [ad. med.L. zoci- 
bilis, £. nocére to hut : cf. Nuis1BLe.} Harmiul. 

1490 Caxton Exeyios xiii. 49 Yo eschew alle thyngesthat 
in this caas myghte be nocible and contrary to her. 

+ Noci‘ferous, @. Oés. rare, [f. L. type 
*nocifer, f, noccre to hurt +-ouvs.} Harmful. 

1joz Everyn Sylva (1776) 342 Not that there are no 
nociferous trees as well as saniferous. 

Wocin, variant of Nowcin, need. Oés. 

+ Nocive,a. Ods. [ad. L. nocivus, f. nocéreto 
hurt: see -tvE.] Harmful, injurious. 

1538 Advess of Godstow iii. 71 Lt is very nocive fortbem.. 
to gotwo mile about. @ 1560 Rottanp Cré. Vevus it. 31 
The man is git on Jiue; And neuer had, na hes ane woun 
nociue. 1610 HoLLtanp Camden's Brit. 11. 34 All nocive 
things to Muses, hence repell. 1644 Dicny Nal. Sond xi. 
§ 4. 436 Ouergrowne with bidropicall and nociue humours, 

So t Noci-vous a. Ods. rare. 

1616 R.C. Times’ Whistle (1871) 147. Phisitions..That 
know what is nocivous, and what good. 1651 Biccs .Vew 
Disp. ® 192 Such a refrigeration becomes nocivous. 

Nock (npk), 56.1 Forms: 4-7 nocke, 5-6 
nokke, 6 Sc. (k)nok, 6- nock. [Of obscure 
origin, but possibly the same word as next, 
althongh the specific meaning does not appear to 
be recorded in MDusor MLG. 
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Florio gives It. nocca, nocchia, nocco, nocchio, as meaning | Scand. origin, corresp. to Icel. Anokkr, For. nokhe, 


‘the nocke of a bow’, but the genuineness of this is ex- 
tremely doubtful. Kilian’s ‘ Nocke, kexfken in den piyl, 
crena,..incisura sagitta qua neruum admiltit’ is not other- 
wise certified, and is rerdered suspicious by his citing * Ang. 
nack*. The origin of Sw. nock or nokk in the sense of 
notch or incision is quite obscure.] 4 

1. Archery. a. Originally, one of the small tips 
of horn fixed at each end of a bow and provided 
with a notch for holding the string (ods.); in later 
use, the notch cut in this or in the bow itself. 

In the Promp, Parv. (quot. 1440) app. also applied to the 
tip of a spindle ; but cf. Nock sé.1 Ao 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. K. xvi. xiii. (Bodl. MS.), OF 
hornes bepb made tippingesand nockes for arblastes and bowes 
and arowes. ¢1440 Lypc. “fers, Shepe, & G. 320 Of the 
sheepe is cast a-way no thyng: His horn for nokkis, to 
haftis goth the bone. c1440 Mrowp. Pare. 357/2 Nokke 
of a bowe, or aspyndylle, or other lyke, ¢enorculns,. .clavi- 
cula. 1513 Douctas /Enels x1. xvi €0 Hir hornit bow 
[she) has bent,.. Syne halis vp.. Quhill that the bowand 
nokkis met almaist. 1530 Patscr. 248/1 Nocke of a bowe, 
oche de larc. 1545 AscHamM 7 0.roph. (Arb.) 119 Whan the 
strynge is.. put croked on, or shorne in sundre wyth an 
evel] nocke. 1548 Etvor, “ens, Seruius iudgeth it to be 
the nockes or endes of a bowe. 1625 Liste Du Sartas, 
Nove 32 A bow that shines aloft..and bending ore the rocks 
Agz2inst a misly Sun i’ th’ Ocean dips her nocks, 1856 
*Stonenence ' Brit. Rural Sports 505/t In each of the tips 
of horn is a notch for the string, called ‘the nock’. 

b. A small piece of horn fixed in the butt-end 

of an arrow, provided with a notch for receiving 


the bowstring ; also, the notch itself. 

1§30 Patscr. 248/1 Nocke of a shafte, oche de la flesche. 
[See also Nock v. 2.) 1545 Ascuam /o.xoph, (A\rb.) 127 The 
nocke of the shafte is dyuersly made, for some he greate and 
full, some hansome and lytle, some wyde, sone narose. 
a1585 Moxtcomerie ddise. /ocms xvit, 6 Quhais Turkie 
bou and quaver bleu, Gubsidn appeirit noks aneu. 1612 

3RINSLEY Lud. Lrt. 33 His ruling pen..is to be made with a 
nocke in the neb or point of it, like the nocke of an arrow. 
1840 Haxsaro BR. Archery 387 The nock of English arrows, 
for a century past, has been a piece of taper horn glued into 
the wood. 1856 ‘Sronenuence’ Brit. Kural Sports 5c7/2 
The feathers..may be smoothed down by passing them 
through the hand from the point towards the nock. 1884 
F. R. Stockton Lady or Tiger? etc. 6) ‘When you draw 
your bow; bring the nock of your arrow ‘—he was always 
very particular about technical terms —‘ well up to yourear’. 

+c. The notch in a cross-bow for receiving the 


string when the bow is bent for shooting. Odés. 
1535 Stewart Cron. Scot, 11-569 Greit corce bowis,.. Fast 
to the knok war buklit vp in bend. /é/d., The bent bowis 
.-Out of the nok ane ganje wald lat go. 1620 SHELTON 
Quix, UW. xxxv. 237 For my soul indeed is trauersed in iny 
throte, like the nocke (Sp. ez] of a crosse- bow. 
+ d. In phrases, ov! of nock, out of order; above 


or beyond the nock, above or beyond measure. Ods. 

13.. Parl. Byrdes 80 in Hazl. E. P,P. UL. 171 Then 
crowed agayne the More Cocke, The Hauke bringeth much 
thing out of Nocke. a 1530 J. Heywoop Love (Brandl) 484 
Where or whan she lyst gyue a mock, She coulde aud wolde 
do it beyonde the niaek. 1§30 Patscr. 4389/2 He commendeth 
hym by yonde the nocke, ¢/ fe prise onltre bort, or oultre 
mesure. 1553 1. Witson KAet. (1580) 60 On now, praise 
we, a God» name, the single life aboue the nocke. 

+2. The cleft in the buttocks; the breech or 
fundament. Odés. 

1533 J. Hevwoon Play of the Wether (Brandl) 1065 Yf 
hys tale be not lyckly Ye shall lycke my tayle in the nocke. 
161r Corcr, La raye de cul, the nock, fould, or dint 
betweene the buttocks. 1668 Clezeland s Old Gill ii, Her 

treath smells like Lox, Or unwiped Nocks. @ 1704 I. 
Brown /uut, Satire Persius Wks, 1730 1. 52 Vo have.. 
Your precious lines serv'’d up to nocks, or pye. 1708 Brit. 
Apillo No. 17. 3/2 Victoria's thin Sinock, Tho’ but down 
to your Nock. 

Cond. 1610 Hottann Camden's Brit, 1. 186 He had un. 
reverently plaied upon Cornishinen as if they were seated 
in the nocke-hole of the world. 1632 Geantes Divine 
Fancies Wks. (Grosart) I]. 252 Thy nock-shorn Cloake, 
with a round narrow Cape. 1653 Urounart Rade/ars 1. 
xiii, You will thereby feel in your nockhole a most wonder- 
ful pleasure. 

+b. Used without article. Ods. rare. 

1653 Butier Aud. 1. i. 285 Noses, which Wou'd last as 
long as parent breech; But when the dale of Nock was 
out, Off dropt the sympathetick snout. 1674 T. FLatman 
Belly God 50 Vhe Muscle, or the Cockle will unlock Thy 
bodies trunck, and give a vent to nock. 

Nock (nek), 56.2 Agut. Also6 nok. [a. the 
synonymous Du., Flem., and Fris. zo or LG. 
nokk, whence also G. and Sw. 2ock, Da. nok. These 
words also occur in other special senses, denoting 
@ projection, point, or tip of some kind: cf. prec.] 

+1. Sc. The tip or extremity of a yard-arm. Oés. 

1513 DovuGtas sEnets 1. viii. 83 Anon the nokkis of our 
Tays we writh; Doun fallis the schetis of the salis swith. 
lod. \. xiv. 9 Thai..Set in a fang, and threw the ra abak, 
Baith to and fra all did thar nokkis wry. 1549 Compl. Scot. 
vi. 41 Pul doune the nok of the ra in daggar vyise. 

2. In sails: (see quot. 1794). 

1794 Rigging ¥ Seamanship 84 The nock and peek are 
lashed by the earings. /d7d. 88 Nock, the foremost upper 
corner of boomsails, and of staysails cut with a square tack. 
1841 Dasa Seaman's Man. 116 Nock, the forward upper 
end of a sail that sets with a boom. 1851 Kipptnc Sais. 
(ed. 2124 To determine the height of the nock of the sail. 

1867 Suytu Sailor's Word-bk. 498. 

attrib. 1794 Rigging §& Seamanship 7 Nock-earing, the 
rope that fastens the nock of the sail. /éi:/. 93 Mizens.. 

have..a nock-piece and a peek-piece. /é/d. 103 If the 
depth of the nock-seam be subtracted 

t Nock, 54.3 Obs. rare. Also 6 nok. [Of 


| 


Norw. and Da. nokke, Sw. nocke, with the same 
meaning.] A small hook fixed upon a spindle. 

¢1450 Hottann Howdlat 57 My neb is netherit as a nok, 
I am bot ane Owle. 15.. Hooottg of Fock 54 in Laing Anc. 
Poet. Scot. 360 Ane spindill wantand ane nok. 

attrib, 1577 Gascownxe Grief of Foy Wks. (Grosart) I. 
265 The strongest thryd yt ever yet was sponne..Is nock- 
throwen yet even with y’ spindles twyst. 

Nock, variant of Knock 56.! 2, a clock. 

1853 Reape Chr. Yoknstone 294 Flucker informed her 
that the nock said ‘half eleven’, 

Nock (nek), v.  [f. Nock 56.1] 

1. trans, To provide (a bow or arrow) with a 
nock or notch. Usu. in pa. pple. nocked. 

241366 Cuaucrr Rom. Rose 942 ‘Ten brode arowis hilde 
he there,.. they were shaven wel and dight, Nokked and 
fethered aright. ¢rs00 Nodyn Hode cxxxii. in Child Badiads 
III. 62/6 Euery arowe.. With pecok wel idyght, Inocked all 
with whyte siluer, 1545 Ascuam 7o-vofs. (Arb.) 111 You 
must looke that youre bowe be well nocked for fere the 
sharpnesse of the horne shere a sunder the strynge. 1590 
Sar Smytu Dise. Weapons 46b, Their bowes of Yeugh, 
long and well nocked and backed. 1611 Cotcr., Oché, 
.-nocked, notched. Aencscher, to nocke the second time. 

2. To fit (the arrow) to the bowstring ready for 
shooting. 

1513 Dovcias Jneis v. ix. 44 With arrow reddy nokkit 
than Evritioune Plukkis wp in hy his bow. 1530 Patscr. 
6434/1, I nocke an arrowe, I put the nocke in to the strynge, 


| je encoyche. 1561 BrexveQ. Crrtéus vin. 81 Their arrowes 


were so longe and heavy, that they could not nocke them 
within theyr bowes. 1590 Sik J. Suytu Disc. Weapons 20 b, 
‘lo drawe their arrowes out of their cases .. to nocke 
them in their Bowes. 21613 Spetman in Capt. Sinith's 
Wks. (Arb.) I. p. exiv, Till they can nocke another arrow 
they make the trees ther defence. 1637 Herrick Nodle 
Nuntb, Poems (1902) 331 God..doth show No Arrow nockt, 
onely astringlesse Bow. @ 1835 MOTHERWELL /’0em7s (1847) 
178 Nock a shaft and strike down that proud doe. 1856 
“STONEHENGE” Grit. Rural Sports 507/2 In shooting at 
the target, the first thing to be done is to nock the arrow. 

absol. 1545 Ascuam Toxoph. (Arb.) 132 As it were to gyue 
a inan warningto nocke ryght. /éd. 148 Yo nocke well is 
the easiest poynte ofall. 1r61r Sin W. Mure JZise. Poems 
ii. 26 Wks. (S. T. S$.) I. 10 The blindit god arywed, His bow 
bent in his hand ready to uocke. 1875 Eacyel. Brit. 11. 
377/2 Always nock on the same place. 

Hence Nocked (ngkt), pf/. a. ; Novcking w6/. sd. 

Nocking point, the point of the bowstring to which: the 
notch of the arrow is applied. 

1545 AscHam Yoxrofh. (Arb.) 109 To haue a goose quy|l 
splettyd and sewed againste the nockynge, betwixt the 
lining and the ledder, /és¢. 148 Vnconstante nockynge 
maketh a man leese hys lengthe. 161: Frorio, Accoccatura, 
anocking. [1801 Strutt Sports & Past. 11. i. 56 A proper 
attention was to be paid to the nocking, that is, the applica- 
tion of the notch at the bottom of the arrow to the bow- 
string.) 1856 ‘Stonenence’ Brit. Rural Sports 507 2 
Turn the arrow... and fix it on the nocking point of the 
string. 1859 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. in JFrul. Geogr. 
Soe, MXIX 332. Flourishing his spear and agitating his 
bow, probably with nocked arrow. 


+ Nockandro. Ols. rare. [f. Nock sd.1 2, 
with obscure ending.] The breech. 

161r Corcr., Cul, ..[a) tayle, nockandroe, fundament. 
1653 Urquunart Aaédclais . xix. 139 Panurge pur one 
finger of his left hand in his nockandrow. 1654 Gaytox 
Pleas. Notes 14 Blest be Dulcinea, whose Favour.. Rescu’d 
poore Andrew, and his Nock-Andro from breeching. 

Nocket, dra/.: see Nacket 5.2, Nock-hole: 
see Nock 56.1 2, Nocking, vd/. 5b.: see Nock v. 

t+tNock-saw. 0O¢s. rare-% [f. Nock 56,1) 
<A small saw for cutting nocks in bows or arrows. 

1659 Howete Voces, t1, A thwitting knife, nocksaws, a 
rasp, a riper. ; 

+Nocky. Os. rare—°. ‘A silly, dull fellow’. 

a1jooin B. E, Dict. Can?. Crew. 

Noct-, combining form of L. xox, noctis, used 
in words based on L. améuuldre to walk, as Noct- 
a‘mbulant a., night-walking. Nocta‘mbulation, 
somnambulism; sleep-walking. Noct‘ambule [cf. 
F. noctambule], a sleep-walker. MNocta‘mbulism 
[F. -2sme], somnambulism. Nocta‘mbulist, a 
somnainbulist ; a night-walker. Nocta‘mbulistic 
a., connected with night-walking. + Nocta-mbulo 
(also f/. -ones), a somnambulist. Nocta‘mbu- 
lous a., given to night-walking. 

1819 H. Busk Vestriad 1. 467 *Noctambulant, aloof, Pads 
the patrole with solitary hoof, 1891 //arfer's Mag. Aug. 
430, 2 His face is ascetic, with a large forehead, two noct- 
ambulant eyes sheltered behind spectacle glasses, 1721 
Baitry, *.Voctambnlation, a walking in ones Sleep. 1799 
C. B. Brown Edyar //untly xxv, Men have employed 
anxious months in search of that which, in a freak of noct- 
ainbulation, was hidden by their own hands. 1825 R. P. 
Warp Tremaine 111. xv. 345 He says, all are mad, foolish, 
dreaming, *Noctamhules, fit patients for Monroe. 1860 
Worcester (citing Hostyn), *.Voctambulisur. 1881 Cot- 
qunoun J/is!, of Magic 1.55 The phenomena of the natural 
somnambulism or Noctambulism. 1731 Baitey (vol. 11., 
* Noctambulist, a Person who walksin the Night, properly 
in Sleep. 1803 Beppoes Hygéta 1x. 130 The proneness of 
noctambulists to loss of consciousness, 1852 Munpy 
Antipodes i. (1855) 18 If a noctambulist yourself, you 
may indeed encounter, towards the small hours, an 
Occasional night-errant. 1887 ‘I. Harpy IV oodlanders I. 
xvii. 319 She decided that her fellow-noctambulist. even if 
a poacher, would not injure her. 1890 Temple Bar Jan. 
116 A *noctambulistic escapade. 1624 Donne Serv, xlvi. 
467 That our *Noctambulones, men that walke in their 
sleepe, will wake if they be called by theirnames. 1643 Six 
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NOCTIVAGATOR, 


T. Browne Kelig. fed, 180 Those Noctambuloes and night- 
walkers, though in their sleep, do yet injoy the action of 
their senses. 1733 ARsuTHNoT 7r (J.), Respiration being 
carried on in sleep, is no argument against iis being 
volumary. What shall we say of noctambulos? 1731 
Baivey ivol. 1D), *Noctaménious, of or pertaining to walk- 
ing in the Night. 1786 Nat. //ist. in Anu. Reg. 51/2 By 
nature melancholy,, .carnivorous and noctainbulous. 1899 
Speaker 25 Nov. 188/1 Hardy, unscoured, fraternal, noct- 
ambulous..the Bohemian is part born, part made. 

Nocti-, comb. form of L. nox, xoctis, used in 
certain words, as Nocti‘dial [L. dies day] a., 
comprising a night and a day. + No-etifer [cf. 
L. noctifer evening star), a bringer of night or 
darkness. +Nocti‘ferous a. (see quot.). Nocti- 
florous a., Lot. night-flowering (Cassell 1886). 
Noctilu‘cent a@., shining by night; so Nocti- 
Iwcid a. (Cent. Dict.). + Noctivpotent a. (see 
quot.). Also Nocrituca, NocTiIvaGant, etc. 

1694 Hotpver Ou 7ime 98 The *Noctidial oS the Lunar 
Periodic Month, and the Solar Year are Natural and 
Universal. 1884 Punch 1 Mar. 102 Farewell to noctidial 
sittings. 1667 WateRnovse Frre Loud. 140 Lest.. he hurl 
you Lucifers out of the Heaven of your sinful felicity, and 
make you *Noctifers and Mortifers of misery and contempt. 
1656 Biount Glossogr., *Noctifcrvous.., that betokens or 
brings night, the evening Star. 1678 Puttiirs 2acd Suppl, 
*Noctipotent, powerful in the night. 

Nocti‘lionine, ¢. Zoo/. [See def. and -1Nz.] 
Of bats: Belonging to the genus Nocéz/zo. 

1844 A. Gray Zool. Voy. Sulphur 1. 29 A very good 
character for the determination of tle genera among the 
Noctilionine and Pteropine Bats. 

| Noctiluca (ngktil@#ka). Pl. -luce (-lisi). 
{ad. L. noctrlica moon, lantern, f. nocti-, nox 
night + dcére to shine. Cf. F. nocti/ugize.] 

+1. A species of phosphorus. Oés. 

1680 Bovte Aerial Noctiluca 5 This [phosphorus] by 
some Learned Men has been call'd, to discriminate it from 
the former, a Noctiluca, 1681-2 — New Exp, Icy Noctiluca 
1g Our Icy Noctiluca or Phosphorus is manifestly heavier 
in Specie than comnion Water. 1706 Pinitips, Noctsluca, 
a certain Substance, chymically prepared, such as will shine 
of it selfin the dark, 1727-38 in CHampers Cycé. 

2. Zool, A marine animalcule, of a nearly spher- 
ical shape, which produces a phosphorescent ap- 
pearance in the sea. 

1855 Orr's Circ. Sci., Org. Nat. 11. 227 In some localities 
the Noctiluca..also plays an important part in the produc- 
tion of this phenomenon. 1865 /'0f. Sci. Nev. 179 ‘Vhe 
Noctiluca, which causes the sea waves to sparkle with 
phosphoric light. 1883 //arfer's Jag. Jan. 182/2 A 
gobletful of the noctiluca: produces light sufficient to read 
by ata distance of two feet. 

Ilence + Noctilu‘cal a., phosphorescent. Woc- 
tilu'can, an animalcule of the genus ANocleluca 
(Cassell 1886). Noctilucence, marine phos- 
phorescence due to noctiluce (Stand. Dict, 1895). 
Noctilu‘cin(e (F. socle/ucine}, the light-giving 
substance in phosphorescent animalcules. 

1681-2 Bovte New £xf. [cy Noctiluca 46 A conjecture | 
had made about the great diffusedness of the Noctilucal 
Matter. 1880 Libr. Univ. Kuowl. X. 659 Noctilucine has 
a syrupy consistence at ordinary temperatures. 

Noctilu‘cous, 2. var. [f. Nocrituca + -ous.] 
Shining at night, phosphorescent. 

1681-2 Bovte Aff. Aerial Noctiluca 1 Till more Noc- 
tilucous Matter could be prepared. 1774 Pennant Your 
Scott Il. Voy. Llebricdes 345 Myriads of noctilucous Nereids 
that inhabit the ocean..and..give a fine light. 1777 — 
Brit. Zool. (ed. 2) IN 38 Nereis Noctilucous. These are 
the animals that illuminate the sea, like glow-worms. 1832 
Macoittivray Trav. (/nmboldt xi, (1836) 131 The thorny 
bushes covered with noctilucous insects. 

Noctivagant (nektivagant), 2. (and sd). [f. 
Nocti- + VaGAntT @.] Wandering by night. 

¢ 1620 T, Apaus Sinner's Passing-beld Wks. 1861 1. 347 The 
lustful sparrows, noctivagant adulterers, sit chirping about 
our houses. 1633 — Cow. 2 Meter i. 4 If our affections be 
Noctivagant, nig t walkers, they will easily come home 
quick with child. 1656 in Brounr Glossogy. 19721 in 
Lauwey. 1819 H. Bes bestriad iv. 8 What if a noble P— 
.. Noctivagant perambulate the street? 1860 J/acen. Alag. 
II. 222 To put some check on any noctivayant propensities 
of their lodgers. 188: W. WiLKins Songs of Study 21 The 
noctivagant student head-dress being rife to-night. 

b. 56. One who wandets by night. rare. 

1633 T. Apams Com, 2 /’eter i. 19 Noctivagants are 
negligent in their hahits. 

+ Noctivagating. Ods. rare —'. =next. 

1633 I. Apams £.xf. 2 Peter iii. 3 For a hypocrite to 
decline open. .noctivagating,..and revels, it is no wonder. 

+ Noctivaga'tion. O/s. [f. Nocri-+ Vaca- 
TION.) Wandeting or rambling by night, as an 
unlawful or prohibited practice subject to a fine. 

3632 Marmion //olland’s Leaguer iv. iti, No farther than 
to prison, where you shall pay But forty shillings for nocti- 
vagation. 1637 Asp. Laub H’&s, (1853) V. 164 Vou shall do 
well to have a care of noctivagation and other disorders. 
1678 Woop Life 25 Apr. Il. 403 The townsmen acknow- 
ledge 6s. 8d. to be paid for noctivagation,..but not 40s. 

b. In general use. 

1645 Howece 7welve Treat. (1661) 337 Thus have you a 
rough account of a rambling Noctivagation up and down 
the world. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 1v. xv. 253, When 
upon the entrance of his adventures this vertigo of nocti- 
vagation, and watching his Armes, seizd hiin. 


+Noctivagator. Ods. [f. Nocri-+zvagdlor, 
agent-noun f. L. wagarz to wander.) One who 
walks by night; a night-walker. 


NOCTIVAGOUS., 


1640 Featry Addot in Fuller's Abel Rediv. (1651) 544 
After prayers he commanded the gates to be locked, to 
prevent or at least discover all noctivagators. 1654 GAYTON 
Pleas. Notes i. v. 99 Who..ask'd this noctivagator, where 
he had been so late. @ 1703 in Gutch Cod/, Cur. Il. 47 Yo 
search and seize Noctivagators and other suspicious persons. 

Noctivagous (ngkti-vigas), a. [f. Nocri-+ 
L. vagus wandering.} = NocrivaGaNt. 

1801 Cov. Hancer Life I. 212 They became ambulatory 
and noctivagous, 1843 F. E. Pacet Pageant 144 Beasts of 
prey, burglars, and ladies of fashion are the only three 
kinds of noctivagous mammalia. 1854 Fraser's Mag. XLIX. 
158 As she is ooctivagous, that poor invalid..imust have a 
disturbed time of it. 

No‘ctograph. [irreg. f. L. xoct-, nox night + 
-GRAPH.] A writing-frame for a blind person. 

1864 Ticknor Life Prescott 134 This framework of wires 
is folded down upon a sheet of paper thoroughly impreg- 
nated with a black substance... The whole apparatus Is 
called a noctograph. 

Woctourne, obs. form of Nocturn sé. 

| Noctua (np'ktiud). Zutom. [a L. noctua 
night-owl.}] A moth of the genus Noctua. 

1840 Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 612 The palpi [are] generally 
nearly similar to those of the Noctua. 1892 Athenzunt 
15 Oct. 520/1 A curious noctua taken on the sandhills at St. 
Anne’s-on-Sea. 1905 IVestut. Gaz. 19 May 4/2 The Noctuas 
are sugar-lovers ahove all the others. 

+ No‘ctual, ¢. Obs. rave —!, =NocrTuRNAt, 

1632 Litucow Zaz, 1. 10 A noctuall den of theeues. 


+Noctuary. Ods. rare. [f. L. noct-, nox 
night, socta@ by night, after d/ary.} An account 
of what passes during the night. 

1714 Byrom Sfect, No. 586 P 10, I have got a Parcel of 
Visions and other Miscellanies in my Noctuary. 1822 
Soutney Owniana II, 61 It stands thus in a diary or rather 
noctuary of dreams. 1829 J. MILLER Stdy/'s Leaves 11. 365 
{He} migbt have been a profound philosopher in spite of 
bis noctuary. a 

Noctuid (ng*ktiujid), ze. and sd. Extom. [f. 
mod.L. Noctuide: see NocTUA and -ID.J]_ a. aaj. 
Belonging to the family of moths named Woctuidz. 


b. sé. A noctuid moth, 

1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. \. 706 The larva of a noctuid 
moth. 1894 Harper's Alag. Mar. 555 The evening prim- 
rose..hangs a golden necklace ahout the welcome murmur- 
ing noctuid. 1899 D. SHarp /xsects II. 415 The majority 
of Noctuid larve have the usual number of legs. 

Noctule(ngktiul). Zoo/. [a. F. zoctule (Buffon), 
ad. It. xotlola, -olo, bat: hence mod.L. xoctzla.] 
The largest British species of bat (Vesperago noct- 
ula); the great bat. Also Noctule bat. 

1771 Pennant Synopsis Quadrup. 369 Noctule Bat with 
the nose slightly bilobated, /é/d. 370, I never saw but one 
specimen of the Noctule. 1802 BincLey Axim. Biog. (1813) 
I. 110 The length of the Noctule Bat is about 5} inches 
to the tip of the tail. 1840 Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 70 
The Noctules are allied tothe true Bats (Vesfertilio). 1863 
Kearey Links tn Chain xi. 244 The Noctule, or great high 
flying bat, is the earliest to retire, being seldom seen after 
July. 1896 Lypekker Srit. Mammals 32 The Noctule is 
soread over the greater part of temperate Europe and 
Asia. /did, 35 A solitary pair of Noctules, 


+ Noctuolent, 2. Ods. rare. [f. L. noctié by 
night + pres. pple. of o/éve to smell.} Of plants: 
Smelling strongest in the night-time. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp. s.v. Dog-vose, The noctuolent 
plants, of which there are several kinds, as some of the 
geraniums, and of the jasmines, etc. 

Nocturlabe: see NocTuRNLABE, 

Nocturn (ng'ktvin), sd. Zcecl. [a. F. nocturne, 
ad. late or med.L. socturna fem. sing. of soc- 
Zurnus: see next.] 

1. In the Roman Catholic Church, one of the 
divisions of the office of matins (see quot. 1526). 

The first quot. may belong to sense 2, 

aizz5 Aucr, R. 270 Sele 3et, he seid, one nocturne. 
a1400 Pryinter (1891) 83 Here bygynneth pe pridde noc- 
turne. c1qzg St. Elizabeth of Spalbeck in Anglia VIN. 
108/31 And so..she Solempnyzes pe watches of the firste 
nocturne. bid. 109/22 Pe firste nocturne of matyns. 1482 
Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 34 The next night after when y 
was at matens aboute the begynnyng of the tbirde nocturne. 
1526 Piler, Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 248 In matyns communly 
be iti orbes, otherwyse called iii nocturnes, of y° whiche 
euery orbe conteyneth iij psalmes, iii lessons, and iii re- 
sponsories. 1671 WooDHEAD St. Teresa 1. xxx. 222 Being 
at that time in Oratory, and having recited the Nocturn, 
and saying those very devout prayers which are at the end 
thereof, 1706 in Cotestr. Dupin’s Eccl. Hist. (1725) UL. v. 43 
He says..that the Name Mattins is very improperly given 
to the Night-Office..; that the Night-Office is divided into 
three Nocturns, which are said at three different times. 
1840 Browninc Sordello 1v. 969 Some brother spoke, Ere 
nocturns, of Crescentius. 1884 Catholic Dict. (1897) 101/2 
The lections of the second nocturn which contain the 
history of the Saints. 

+2. (See quots. 1546 and 1548-9.) Odés. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 435/1 He begynneth and saith a 
psalme that is inthe thyrd nocturne of the psaulter. 1525 
Lp. Burners Froéss. 11. xxvi. 30/1 He sayd many orisons, 
cuery daye a nocturne of the psalter, matyns of our lady. 
1546 Lanctry tr. Pol. Verg. de Invent. vi. ii, 114 The 
division of Dauids Psalter into vii partes called noctournes 
according to the seuen daies in the weke was the worke of 
Hierome. 1548-9 (Mar.) B&. Com, Prayer Pref., The 
auncient fathers had deuided the psalmes into seuen 
porcions : wherof euery one was called a nocturne. 

+ Nocturn, 2. Obs. rare. [ad. F. nocturne or 
L. nocturnius: see next.} Nocturnal. 

1s.. in Dunbar's Pocus \S.T.S.) App. xi. 26 We may 
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nocht in this vale of hale abyd, Ourdirkit with the sable 
clud nocturn. 1636 Bratuwait Rom, Emp. 214 Vesuvius.. 
covered the face of Italy..with nocturne darknesse in the 
day. 1677 Gace Crt. Geutiles 11. 78 A cloudy, dark, noc- 
turne Philosophie. 1762 C. Denis in Sé. Fames's Alag. 1. 
133 What would be this nocturn sprite. 

[ad. late 


Nocturnal (nopkta- nal), 2. and sé. 
L. nocturnal-7s, f. wocturnus (see prec.), f. roct-, 
nox night. Cf. obs. F. nocturnal, -nel.} 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to the night ; done, 
held, or occurring by night; etc. Nocturnal arc : 
(see quot. 1704 and ARc 2). 

1485 Caxton St, Wenefryde 20, 1 shold haue begonne my 
nocturnal offyce. 1537 Latimer Sev. Convocation Ej, 
The solempne and nocturnal bacchanals. 1599 A. M. tr. 
Gabelhouer's Bk, Physicke 4/2 When you intende to take 
your nocturnalle rest. 1602 Marston Ant, § Aled. 11. Wks. 
1856 I. 34 To see if the nocturnall court delights Could 
force me euvie their felicitie. 1634 Mitton Comus 128 
Hail Goddesse of Nocturnal sport Dark vaild Cotytto. 
@ 1691 Boyte Hist. Air (1692) 32 He observed the nocturnal 
air to he very damp. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, 
Nocturnal Ark, is that Space tn the Heavens which the 
Sun, Moon, or Stars, run thro’ from their Rising to their 
Setting. 1759 Jonnson /dlcr No. 49 211 In this dismal 
gloom of nocturnal peregrination. 1792 Cowrer Let. to WW. 
Hayley 29 July, [have told you something of my nocturnal 
experiences. 1835 Tuirtwact /ist. Greece ix. 1. 349 The 
victim of a nocturnal sacrifice to the powers below. 1875 
Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) V.12 A nocturnal council is instituted 
for the preservation of the state. 

2. Zool. a. Active during the night. 

1726 Pore Odyss. xxiv. 10 Some rifted den, Where flock 
nocturnal bats, and birds obscene. 1768 Pennant Brit. 
Zool. 1. 107 The hedge hog is a nocturnal animal. 1774 
Gotpsm. Wat. Hist. (1776) VIII. 38 This tribe of insects 
has therefore been divided into Diurnal and Nocturnal 
Flies. 1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. xxxv. ILI. 639 In the 
Crepuscular and Nocturnal Lepidoptera this fold .. is ve 
slight. 1849 S& Nat, Hist., Mammalia 1V. 15 In their 
habits they are nocturnal. 1870 NicHotson Alan. Zool. 
(1875) 548 The Nocturnal Birds of Prey, which..have the 
eyes directed forward. _ : 

b. Capable of vision by night. 

1840 Cuvter'’s Anim. Kingd. 62 The Dourocouli.,only 
differ from the Sagouins by their great nocturnal eyes. 

3. Afus. Of the nature of a nocturne. 

1896 Peterson's Mag. Jan. 43/2 There is a nocturnal 
symphony between the first and second acts. 

B. sé. +1. A night-piece. Obs. rave. 

@ 1631 Donne (¢:t/e), A Nocturnal upon St. Lucy’s Day, 
being the shortest day, 

2. An astronomical instrument adapted for taking 
observations by which to ascertain the hour of the 
night, etc. 

1627 Cart. Situ Seaman's Gram, xiv. 65 An Astrolabe, 
a Nocturnal. 1669 Sturmy Alartuer’s Afag. 1. 46 A 
Nocturnal so ordered, that it shall give you the Hour of 
the Night by the North-Star.., whereby you may take the 
true Declination. 1690 Leysours Czrs. ath. 617 There 
are several sorts of Nocturnals, of which some are Projec- 
tions of the Spbere. @1748 Watts Geogr. & Astron. $ 20 
(1760) 206 The Instrument called a Nocturnal, wherein the 
most remarkahle Stars are fixed in their proper Degrees of 
Declination and Right Ascension. 1769 Fatcoxer Dict. 
Marine (1780), Alidade, the index of a nocturnal or sea- 
quadrant. 1884 Chawib, Frul. 1 Nov. 695/1 Astrolabes, 
nocturnals, and other astronomical instruments. .are largely 
represented. 

+3. A night-service; a nocturn. Obs. rare. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. 11.91 All the Fryertes.. 
say the Offices for tlhe dead, and cause a Nocturnal to 
be rebearsed. : 

4. Anight-walker; a night-hag. 

1693 Tate in Dryden's Fuvenal (1697) 32 Such vile 
Practices.. As inakes our Matrons lewd, Nocturnals chast. 
1823 rex Public Fruls. 490 Amongst a groupof nocturnals, 
from St. Martin's watch-house. 186x T. L. Peacock Gryll 
G. xxxiv, We implored the nocturnals to keep themselves 
to themselves, while we were returning from supper. 

5. f/. a. The nocturnal birds of prey; the night- 
owls. b. The nocturnal Lepidoptera ; the moths. 

1842 BraNvDE Dict. Sci., etc. 

Hence Noctu'rnally adv. (Webster 1847). 

Nocturne (ng‘ktvin), sd. Also -urn. fa. F. 
nocturne (It. notturno); cf. NocTuRN sd. and a.} 


1. Afus. A composition of a dreamy character. 

* A name and form of composition the origin of which is due 
to John Field’ (Grove's Dict. JTus. IL. 460). 

1862 T. A. TroLiorr A/arietéa I. vii. 130 He had attempted 
to compose some words for hisnocturn, 1882 Miss Brappon 


NOD. 


the Northstar and his guards, with the helpe of an instru- 
ment called a Nocturnlabe, the houre of the night. [1704 
J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Nocturlade, is an instrument 
used to find how much the North Star is higher or lower 
than the Pole at all Hours of the Night.) 

+ Noctu'rnous, 2. Obs. rave—°. [f. L. nocturn- 
2s+-0US.}] ‘ Pertaining to the night.’ 

1727 Batcey, vol. I]. 

+N ocument. Oés. [ad. med.L. xocument. 
uin, f, nocére to hurt.} Harm, damage; evil. 

rsso Bate Jmage both Ch. u. K vii, All these noyfull 
uocumentes are the holy frutes of the whordome of that 
--churche. 160g T. Wricut Passions v. 189 The dammage 
or nocument, which casually was annexed. ¢ 1650 Contemp. 
Hist, Irel. (1879) 1. 192 Nocuments are documents, and 
greate afflictions are good lecturers to reformation of life 
and maners. 1657 Tomuinsos Keuou's Disp. 505 By whose 
qu the head will..be armed against the nocuments of 

pium. 

Hence + Nocume‘ntal, + Nocume‘ntous ad/s. 

1644 Hunton Vind. Treat. Monarchy ix. 65 For it so 
fals out to the best physicke, where the nocumentous 
humours are prevailing. 1657 Tomutnson wr. Aexox's 
Disp. ‘Vo Radr., To correct their nocumental qualities. 

Nocuous (ngkiz,as), a. a. L. nocezs, f. 20- 
cére to hurt: cf. zszvzoceous.} Noxious, hurtful; 
venomous, poisonous. 

1635 Swan Spec. AJ. ix. § 1 (1643) 480 Though this be a 
nocuous creature, it much magnifieth the power of God. 
1656 in Brount Glossogr. 1721 in Baitey. 1883 Brit. Q. 
Rev. July 19 Anything of the kind which has such power 1s 
. nocuous for constant use. 1890 LuMHoLTz Canpibals 23 
This change is due..to a nocuous kind of grass, namely 
the dreaded spear-grass. 

Hence No‘cuously adv.; No’cuousness. 

1847 Wesster, Nocuously. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 15 Jan. 
2/3 It proves neither nocuousness nor innocuousness. 

Nod (ned), sb.) [f. the vb.] 

1. A short, quick inclination of the head used as 
a sign, esp. to convey salutation or recognition, 
to express assent or approbation, or to direct 
attention to something. 

1540-1 Eryvot /iage Gov. 40 Notwithstandynge..they 
received nothing in conclusion but noddes with the head. 
1565 Coorer 7hesaurus, Nutus, a signe that one maketh 
with his eyes or head; a becke; a nodde. 1 SHAKs, 
Rich, 111, 1. iiie 49 Because I cannot..Ducke with French 
nods, and Apish curtesie. 1617 Moryson /tin. 1. 40 
A Doctor..commanded me to draw water for his horse, 
giving me no reward presently but only a nod. 1642 
Fucter Holy & Prof. St. w. viii. 276 The Jurie being 
wise men (whose apprehensions could make up an whole 
sentence of every nod of the Judge). 1692 Locke £dxc, 
§77 A Look or Nod only ouglit to correct them, when they 
doamiss. 1711 Bupcett Sect. No. 77 P5 ‘Those Nods of 
Approhation which I never bestow unmerited. 1782 Miss 
Burney Cectlia v. i, [The] smirk .. was converted into a 
familiar nod. 1818 SHELLEY Zasso 14 Those nods and 
smiles were favours worth the zechin. 1821-30 Lp. Cock- 
BURN Alem, Vv. (1874) 241 The speculations and conjectures, 
and nods and winks,. .wereendless. 1887 Ruskin Prezterita 
II. 278 Delivering the last words of each paragraph with 


two or three energetic nods of his head. 


Met, Royall, viii, 254 Christabel was playing slow sleepy | 


nocturnes. 

2. Painting. A night-piece, night-scene, 

1874 R.‘Vyrwuitt Sketch Club 300 Don't he bothered with 
symphonies and nocturns. ¢1880 WHiSTLER Let. to Leyland 


tn Art Grail, Aug. 252, I can’t thank you too much for the | 


name ‘ Nocturne ‘as the title for my moonlights. /ééd., The 
Nocturne in blue and silver is one you don’t know at all. 
1882 Cornh. Alag. Feh. 168 One is tempted to linger over 
these strange dream-pictures, these nocturnes [etc.] 

3. Zool. (See quot.) 

1900 Wature 5 Apr. 552/2 In constant darkness, anocturne 
(that is, a prawn in the nocturnal colour-phase) recovers to 
its diurnal colour. ; 

Hence No‘cturne vw. 7/7, to assume the noc- 
turnal colonr. 

1900 Wature 5 Apr. 553/1 Blinded prawns nocturne and 
recover as completely as normal ones. 

+Nocturnlabe. Ods. rare. [irreg. f. Noo- 
TURN a., after Astrolabe.] = NOCTURNAL sé. 2. 

1594 Brunpevit £vere. Vil. Xxxix. (1636) 717 To know by 


Jig. 1649 BuLtwer Pathomyot. 1. § 6. 37 All the ready 
variations of his cunning fingers being done by the Nods 
of the Soule. 1653 H. More Axétid. Ath. 1. xi, § 8 To 
move itself and hy its motions and nods to determinate the 
course of the Spirits. 

Prov. 1809 Matin Gil Blas tu. ix. 5, 1 shall say oo 
more at present, a nod is as good asa wink, 1834 MarryaT 
P. Sinple li, A nod's as good as a wink to a blind horse. 
1893 MeCartuy dca Diamonds 11, 28 A nod is as good as 
a wink to sucb a dark horse as you are. 

b. A sign of this kind conveying an imperative 
command, or expressive of absolute power. 

1567 Martet Gr. Forest 29 The race of this life was..eche 
moment at death his nodand heck. 1596 Drayton Legends 
iii. 471 Whose very Nod acts with a thousand Hands, 
1641 Mitton Ch. Gov. Concl., They stood upon their own 
bottom, without their main dependance on the royal nod, 
1684-5 SoutH Sez, (1692) 395 Masaniello..with a Word, 
or a Nod, absolutely Commanding the whole City of 
Naples. 1718 Prior Solomon 1. 944 Nations obey my 
word, and wait my nod. 1781 Gipson Decl. & F. xxxiv. 
(1787) III. 361 They watched his nod; they trembled at his 
frown. 1787 JeFFERson I} 7it. (1859) 11. 332 In Turkey, 
where the sole nod of the despot is death. 1826 E. Irvine 
Babylon \l. 365 The whole western empire was at his nod. 
1850 Mazzini Royalty §& Repub. 152 You have.. multitudes 
of men dependent on your nod. 1870 Bryant Homer I. 1. 
28 That thou Mayst be assured, behold, I give the nod. 

+c. One who is nodded at. Ods. rarve—'. 

¢1586 C Tress Pemsroke /5. cix. xii, Alas! I am their 
scorn, their nod, When in their presence I me show. 

d. On the xod, on credit. 

1882—in Farmer Slang. 1897 IWestuz. Gaz, 11 June 5/3 
We went into a..shop and wanted to he served on the nod. 

2. Aninvoluntary forward movement of the head 
in one who has fallen asleep or is drowsy ; hence, 
a short sleep, a nap. Also ¢ransf., a lapse. 

e610 Lives lou. Saints 111 She permitted her bodie 
to takea little nodd or sleepe. 1625 FretcHeR & SHirLey 
Nt. Walker wv, ii, Common-wealths men Are ever subject 
to the nods; sit down, Sir, A short nap is not much 
amiss. a1704 T. Brown IValk round Loud. Wks. 1709 
ILI. 1. 21 When the Spewing-fit is over, he'll sit down to 
takea Nod. 1793 Regal Rawibles 69 Even Homer had his 
nods now and then. 1894 Annie Ritcnire Chafters fr. 
Alem, vi. 7o My own head. .came down with a sleepy nod. 

b. Zhe land of Nod, sleep. [A pun on the 
biblical place-name, Gen, iv. 16.] 

1731-8 Swirt Pol. Conversat. 214 I'm going to the Land of 
Nod. 1818 Scott Hyrt, A/idl, xxx, There's queer things 
chanced since ye hae beggin the landof Nod. 1863 ReaDE 


NOD. 


Hard Cast: xviii, [It] had my lady into the land of Nod in 
halfa minute, 1900 Chamé. Frail. 111. 642/2 In the night- 
time, when buman beings..are absent in the Land of Nod. 

3. A forward or downward movement. rare. 

1594 SHaks, Rich. (/7, ui. iv. 102 Like a drunken Sayler 
ona Mast, Readie with every Nod totumbledowne, 1692 
Bentiry Boyle Ject. 257 By those surprizing nods of the 
pole we might be tossed backward or forward in a moment 
from January to June. * 

+ Nod, sé.2 Oks. rare —'. =Noppy sd,11, 

€1563 Jack Juggler in Hazl. Dodsley 11. 130 For it would 
grieve my heart, so help me God, To run ahout the streets 
like a masterless nod. 1606 Warner Add. Eng. xiv. ‘Yo 
Rdr. 331 {The poets] most-what but for Nods doe cense 
Saints, senselesse of more Recompence. 

Nod, 56.3 adial. =Novv.e 56.1 1b. 

1695 Kennett Par, Antiq. s.v. Coppire, The knape or 
nape..,in Kent the Nod of the neck. 1838 Hottoway Prov. 
Dit. s.v. Niddick, Vhe node of the neck is the nape of the 
neck. Hants. 1875 Parisu Susse.x Gloss. s.v., lt catched 
me right across the nod of my neck. 1884 J. C. EGerton 
Sussex Folk & Ways 112 A bit of hair from the ‘nod *. 

od, obs. form of NEED sé, 
[Of obscure 


Nod (ngd),z. Also 4-7 nodde. 
origin: no equivalent form with the same sense 
is found in any of the cognate languages. Con- 
nexion with MHG,. offen (G. dial. notteln) to 
move about, shake, is doubtful.] 

I. L intr. To make a quick inclination of the 
head, esp. in salutation, assent, or command. 

1386 CHaucer Mauciple’s T. Prol. 47 With this speche 
the Cook wax wrooth.., And onthe Manciple he gan nodde 
faste For lakke of speche, c14q0 Promp. Parv. 357/2 
Noddynge wythe the heed, cougueniscio. 1483 Cath. Angel. 
2535/2 To Nodde; conqguilujescere. 1500-20 Dunsar (oens 
xxiv. 39 he Dyvill luche and on him qwoth nod, Renunce 
thy God and cum tome. 1530 Pacscr. 6434/1, 1 nodde with 
the heed, ye /ais signe de la teste \Vhan 1 nodde upon the, 
than go. 1§90 Suaks. Jrds, .V. ui. i. 177 Nod to him, 
Elues, and doe him Curtesies. 1638Sir T. HErBert 77az. 
(ed. 2) 138 Young Ganimeds..went up and downe..to 
pOwre out wine to such as noded for it. 1635-56 CowLey 
Dauidets 1, Note § 29 The Poetsare so civil to Jupiter, as to 
say no less when he either Spoke, or so much as Nodded. 
1711 Appisox Sfecé. No. 12 » 2 Upon which my Land-lady 
nods, as much as to say she takes my Meaning, and im- 
mediately obeys my Signals. 1828 Scott /. 1. Perth vii, 
Some of the citizens..began to nod and look exceedingly 
wise upon the advocate of acquiescence. 1842 TeENNyson 
Godiva 30 .And nodding, asin scorn, Ile parted. 1877 Mrs. 
Forrester Mignon 1. 65 Sir Fristram nods and smiles at 
her and goes off to the garden. 

transf 1583 GoLoinG Calvin on Deut.clxx. 1057 Likethe 
Asse which can well ynough nodde with his Fares. 

2. Yo let the bead fall forward with a quick, 
short, involuntary motion when drowsy or asleep. 

1562 J. Hevwoon Prov. 4 Ffpigr. (1867) 91, 1 nother nod 
for sleepe.., nor blisse for spirites. 1601 SHaks. Jud C. 1. 
iii, 271 If thou do'st nod, thou break’st thy Instrument. 
1617 Moryson /é:n. 1. 247 We not used to this watching, 
weie so sleepy..as we could not abstaine from nodding. 
165: Hosses Leviath. t. ii. 7 As one that noddeth in 
a chayre. 1711 ADDISON Sfec?. No. 112 P 3 If he sees any 
Body else nodding, [he] either wakes them himself, or sends 
his Servant tothem. 1783 S. Cuarman in Aled. Counm. 1. 
303 Oppressed with inclination to sleep, he frequently 
nodded. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge \, She would be seen 
..tonod a litle way forward, and stop with a jerk. 1870-74 
J. Tuomson City Dreadf. Nt. 1x. ii, A man sits nodding on 
the shaft. 

Jig. 1633 G. Herpert Temple, Divinitie i, For fear the 
starres epould sleep and nod, And trip at night. 1648 Cra- 
sHaw Steps to Temple Wks. (igo4) 88 Our Harpes.. Nod- 
ding on the willowes slept. 

transf. 1879 Tuomson & Tait Nat. Pail. 1.1. § 106 It is 
the case ofa common spinning-top..; not sleeping upright, 
nor nodding, but sweeping its axis round [etc.}. 

+ b. To wink a#, overlook, a thing. Ods. rare". 

1607 Tourneur Rev, Trag. un. ii, lt well becomes that 
Judgetonodat crimes. : ; 

ec, To be momentarily inattentive or inaccurate ; 
to make a slip or mistake. In echoes of Horace 
ars Poet. 359 (dormitat Homerus). 

1677 W. Hucues Jan of Sin 1. v.20 We see a Jesuite 
may sometimes nod as well as Homer. 1709 Pore “ss, 
Crit. 180 Those oft are stratagems which errors seem, Nor 
is it Hlomer nods, but we that dream. 1796 Burke Let. to 
Noble Lord 35 Homer nods; and the duke of Bedford 
may dream. «21876 G. Dawson Séaks., etc. (1888) 50 If 
Homer sometimes nods, Johnson snores. 1887 Hux ey in 
19th Cent. Feb. 196 Scientific reason, like Homer, some- 
times nods. 

3. To swing or sway from the perpendicular, 


as if about to fall. 

1582 Stanyuurst +E nels 1. (Arb.) 21 Theire ships too lar- 
boord doo nod, seas monsterus haunt them. 1631 Goucr 
God's Arrows i. § 25. 169 Tottering to and fro, nodding 
and sliding much like carved pictures without life. 1681 
Drypen Ads. 4 Acétit. 801 If ancient Fabricks nod, and 
threat to fall. 1718 Prior Solomon u. 732 Porches and 
schools. .Uncover'd, and with scaffolds cumber d stood, Or 
nodded, threatening ruin. 1732 Pore Essay on Man 1. 
255 Heav'n’s whole foundations to their centre nod. 1816 
H G. Knicut Fast. Sketches (ed, 3) Pref. xii, A fragment 
of a palace which is nodding to its fall. 1849 Ruskin Sez. 
Lanips v. § 10, 145 The arches nodding westward and 
sinking into the ground, 

. In fig. context. 

1752 YounG Broticrs 1. i, His empire shakes, And all her 
lofty glories nod to ruin, 1770 Aun. Reg. 1.7 This vast, 
ill-founded, and unwieldy empire seems indeed nodding 
to its fall. 1821 SHettey Aed/as 870 A later Empire nods 
in its decay, 

4. To bend or incline downward or forward 


with a swaying movement. 
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1606 SHaks. Ant. & Cé. Iv. xiv. 6 A forked Mountaine 
..With Trees vpont, tbat nodde vnto tbe world. 1744 
AkensipE Pleas, Imag. 1. 203 The sbade More horrid 
nodded o’er me. 1784 Cowrer 7asé v. 26 The bents And 
coarser grass,.. fledged with icy feathers,nod superb. 1805 
Scott Last Alinsir. 1. xxv, Green bazels o'er his basnet nod. 
1841 Lowett Nosaline, With long black garments trailing 
slow, And plumes anodding to and fro. 

transf. 1899 Crockett Ait Kennedy 28 The little green 
bank ..nodding witb fern and queen-of-the-meadow. 


+5. To incline or tend ¢o something. Ods. rare. 

1599 B. Jonson Ev. Wan ont of Hum. u.i, My brother, 
sir, for want of education, sir, somewhat nodding to the 
boor, the clown, 


IZ. 6. ¢rans. To incline (the head). Also ¢rans/. 
1553 1. Witson R&ez. (1580) 223 Some noddes their hedde 
at every sentence. 1681 G. Petmie tr. Guazzo’s Crv. Conv. 
(1586) 1. 34 They nodde theyr heads, and abase their eyes. 
1666 Dryven Ann. Mirad. ccxxii, He. .nods at every house 
his threatening fire. 1695 Concreve Vaking of Namur v, 
Craggy Cliffs .. Nod impending Terrours o’er the Plain. 
1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge x, John contented himself with 
nodding his head in the affirmative. 1898 Riper Haccarp 
Dr. Therne 20, | nodded my head. 

7. To signtfy by, to say with, a nod. 

1713 StreLe Aneglishm, No. 8. 50 Ay, ay, nodded the 
Porter; but, Sir, whom must I say I came from? 1775 
SHerwwan Aivals Epil., She .. Curtsies a pension here — 
there nods a place. 1819 Scott Leg. Montrose xvi, The 
general laid his hand upon his nose, and nodded intelligence. 
1847 Marrvat Césldr. N. Forest ix, The keeper nodded 
adieu to Edward. 1863 Geo. Eriot Romola in. xxi, He 
nodded assent, and Romola set out. 1883 Harper's Mag. 
Apr. 741/2 The officer nodded an affirmative. 

8. Yo invite, send, or bring, by a nod. 

1606 Snaks. Aunt. & Ci. 111. vi. 66 Cleopatra Hath nodded 
him to her. 1647 Trare Comm.1 (et. v.6 1f God can. .nod 
us to destruction, 1684 Brook /’rec. Remedies 266 God 
can speak or nod you to hell in a moment. 1742 YARROW 
Love at First Sight 74 He cries play; the Harper uncases, 
the Drawer is nodded out. 1821 Crare Vell. Minstr. 11, 82 
‘The beckoning lover nods the maid away. 1889 F. Darretr 
Strange Mask 11. xv. 96, I nodded him out of the room. 

9. ‘To cause to bend or sway. 

1818 Keats Endy. 1. 261 By every wind that nods the 
mountain pine. 

Hence No-dded f//. a. 

1887 Merepitu Sallads §& P. 131 And thou perform The 
nodded part of pantaloon. 

Nodal (néwdal), a. [f. Nope s6.+-ax; ef. F. 
nodal.| Pertaining to, of the nature of, a node or 
nodes, in various senses, esp. 

1. Nodal tine or point, a line or point of abso- 
lute or comparative rest in a vibrating body or 
surface. Cf. None sd. 6a. 

1831 Farapay Z xf. Kes. xlvi. 318 Neither sand nor filings 
could rest on the quiescent, or nodal, lines. 1838 in Ang. 
Alech, (1869) 24 Dec. 356/3 It was situated at a nodal or 
CURES AuupOIn during some tones. 1873 W. Lees Acoustics 
1. ili, 25 We have not only nodal points in a vibrating string, 
but we may have nodal lines in a vibrating plate. 

2. Sot. and Biol. Pertaining to, of the nature of, 
a node in a vegetable or animal, organism. 

1842 WittsHire in Ana. Nat. ist. 1X. 85, 1 have ex- 
amined portions of the plant both young and old, and at 
all portions of the nodal places 1875 Huxcey & Dyer in 
Encycel, Brit. 111.683/ An inter-nodal cell, which elongates 
greatly,..is @icceeded by a nodal cell, which elongates but 
httle. 1882 Vines tr. Sacds’ Bot. 191 Each nodal disk con- 
sists of the anterior half of an older segment [etc.]. 1888 
Rowreston & Jackson Anim. Lefe 572 Vhe cirri are borne 
-. Upon Certain joints of the stem, hence termed nodal. 

3. Nodal point, a stopping- or starting-point; 
a centre of convergence or divergence; a point 
constituting a node of any kind. 

1845 Grove Contril. to Sci 298 Forming the nodal point 
or zero of the table. 1862 M. Horkins //await 238 
These nodal points fin history] determine the length of 
his chapters. 1863 Dana A/an. Geol. 598 These species 
occupy nodal points, as they may be called, or points of 
divarication, 1880 Le Conte Sight 29 This point of ray- 
crossing is called the nodal point. 

4. Astron, Pertaining to planetary nodes. 

1868 Lockyer Guillemin’s Heavens (ed. 3) 220 It is enough 
to look out for the body at one or other of these nodal 
passages. 1872 Proctor £ss. As¢row. ix. 126 The nodal 
shifting of the meteor-band. 


Nodated, ///. 2. ? Obs. [f. L. nédat-us, pa. 
pple. of zédare toknot+-ED1,] Knotted. 

1710 J. Harris Lev. Zechu. 11, Nodated {lyperbola: so 
Sir Is. Newton calls a peculiai kind of Hyperbola, which 
by turning round decussates or crosses itself. 1783 Her 
scueL in Pf. Trans. LUX X111. 279 A similar curve 1s to be 
delineated in the southern hemisphere, in the nodated part 
of which the same appearances will take place. 1797 
Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) U1. 483/1 All the stars in the northern 
hemisphere, situated within the nodated part of the con- 
choid, will seem to go to the north. 

[ad. L. noditio, f. 


+t Noda'tion. 04s. rare. 
nodare; see prec.] A knotted part; knottiness. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guidlemeau s Fr. Clururg. 2b/2 The noda- 
tion of the gorge or throte, or Adam’s bitte. 1623 CockERAM 
1, Vodation, Knottinesse. 

+ No-dcoke. 0Ods. rare. [Cf. Non 56.2] A fool. 

1582 Breton Flourish upon Fancie Wks, (Grosart) 1. 17/2 
The Cooke that drest the meate: then Nodcoke naturall, 
‘Then Jacke-an-apes. /did. 22/1 So nodcoke I, that longe 
haue serued thee hike a slaue,.. Repentaunce gained haue. 


Wod-crafty, a. [f. Nop sé.1] Able to nod with 


an air of great wisdom. 
1608 Bacon in Spedding Life & Lett. (1868) 1V. 92 
Solemne goose, stately, leastwise nodd crafty, 


NODDINGLY. 


+t No‘ddant. Obs. rare—'. [f. Nop v. +-an71,] 
One who nods. 

1589 Warner Ab, Eng, v. xxvii, Soothly nodds to Poets 
now wear largisse,and but lost, Since for the Noddant they 
observe no pen note worth the cost. 

tNoddary. 0s. rare. [f. Nop sé.2 or 
Noppy 56.1 1+-sry1.] A foolish action. 

1647 Warp Simp, Cobler 49 Peoples prostrations of these 
things..are prophane prostitutions, ignorant ideotisms, 
under-naturall noddaries, 

Noddee (npdi*). rare. [f. Nop v, +-ErE1.] +a, 
One who causes nodding or drowsiness. Ods. b. 
One who is nodded to. 

a1680 H. Martyn in Aubrey Lives (1898) I]. 46 Mr. 
Speaker, a motion has beene to turne out the Nodders;: I 
desire the Noddees may also be turn’d out. 1810 Sporting 
Mag. XXXYV. 250 Nodding his head at him [he] signi- 
ficantly added, ‘I am the nodder and you are tbe noddee ’, 

+ No-dden, 7#/. a., perh. for £nodden (pa. pple. 
of KNEAD v.) in the sense of ‘ compact ’. 

1748 Tuouson Cast, /udol. 1.x, They neither plow, nor 
sow; ne, fit for flail, Ere to the barn the nodden sheaves 
they drove. 

Nodder (np'da1). [f. Nop v.] One who nods, 
in various senses of the verb. 

1625 in Cosin's Corr. (Surtees) 1. 54 You delt bravely with 
that nodder with his grave head you wrote of. 1653 H. 
More Conyect. Cabbad. (1713) p. iii, Which those drowsie 
Nodders over the Letter of the Scripture have very oscitantly 
collected. «1680 [see NoppEk} 1747 Gentil. Mag. 59 Even 
the furr'd nodders on the B—h have benefited by these 
young Scotch pleaders. 1848 Lowetr BSiglow P, Poems 
(1890) II. 98 With a congregation of fifty thousand.., and 
never so much as a nodder, even, among them ! 

Woddie, obs. for Noppy, 54.1 Noddiepeake, 
-poope: see Noppyreak, -roorp. IWoddil, obs. 
variant of Noppue 56.1 and v.! 

Nodding (np'din), 7d/. sd. 
action of the vetb Nov. 

1495 Trevisa’s Barth. De P. R, xvi. lix, 815 The harte 
calfe hyghte Hinnulus..& hath that name Hinnulus of.. 
beckynge other noddynge. 1548 Etvot, Vufatio, noddynge, 
as a mans head dooeth, whan he sytteth slepyng. 1562 J. 
Hevwoop Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 91 What thing is it.. That 
bringeth this busy blissing and noddyng? 1615 G. Sanpys 
Zrav.146 They pray silently witb ridiculous and continual 
noddings of their heads. 1649 Butwer Patéouryot. 1. 1.56 
Nodding to us is a gesture of invitation. 1668 DrypEN 
Even, Love u.i, For all your noddings, and your mathe- 
matical grimaces. 1812 L. Hunt in £xam.19 Oct. 657/1 
Mr. Sheridan. .assures him, with a hearty nodding of the 
head.., that they all drank hishealth. 1844 Mary Howitt 
Own Story viii. 73 With sundry winks of his large eyes, and 
upward noddings of his chin, 1882 Garden 11 Mar. 167/r 
The constant nodding of the florets, even in the calmest 
weather, is delightful. 

Comb., esp. nodding acquaintance, a slight 
acquaintatice (wé¢# a person), extending no further 
than recognition by a nod. 

1711 Appison Sfcct. No. 124 P 1 The most severe Reader 
makes Allowances for nany Rests and Nodding-places ina 
Voluminouys Writer. 1861 HuGues Zom Brown at Oxf. 
iv, Many with whom he had scarcely a nodding acquaint- 
ance. 1868 Dickens Uucomm. Trav. xxi, 1 am on nod- 
ding terms with a meditative turncock. 1894 D. C. Murray 
Making of Novelist 140 A group of men with whom I had 
a nodding Acquaintance, 

Nodding (ng‘diy), AA/. a. [f. Nop v. + -1NG 2.) 

1. That nods; esp. of plants, trees, etc. 

1590 SHAKS. Jdids. N. uu. i. 250, I knowa banke.. Where 
Oxslips and the nodding Violet growes. 1634 Mitton Comes 
38 This drear Wood, The nodding horror of whose shady 
brows Threats the forloin..Passinger. 1697 DrvpEN Virg. 
fast. x, 38 A Country Crown Of Fennel, and of nodding 
Lillies. 1700 — Pat & Arc. i. 370 At length the nodding 
statue clash’d his arms. 1725 Pore Odyss. 1x. 224 Crown'd 
with rough thickets, and a nodding wood. 1754 Gray 
Progr. Poesy 12 Yhe rocks and nodding groves. 1792 
R. Kerr tr. Linnaus's Anim. Ningd, 69 Nodding Monkey. 
1820 SHEI LEY Ode Liderty iv, Vhe nodding promontories, 
and blue isles, And cloud-like mountains, 1871 Merepiti 
H. Richmond \11. 197 He collapsed in speech, and became 
what he used to call * one of the ordinary nodding nen’. 

b. Of the nature of tiodding. 

1899 A dlbutt’s Syst. Med. V1. 909 Nodding movements of 
the head accompany these ‘ Salaam convulsions ’. 

2. a. Swayitg, inclining, tottering. 

1693 SouTHERNE Alaid's last Prayer i. ii, Sure, Granger, 
thou lovest a nodding wall, that will bury thee in its ruins. 
1715 Pore Jé:ad uu. 18 Destruction hangs o'er yon devoted 
wall, And nodding Iion waits the impending fall. 1840 
Dickens Baru. Rudge \xviii, Vhe tumbling down of nod- 
ding walls and heavy blocks of wood, 1853 Kaxe Grinnell 
(iaped. x\viii. (1856) 452 Nodding, pendulous, stalactitic 
hummocks were not unfrequent. 

b. Drowsy, sleepy. 

1875 Jowett (ato (ed. 2) 111. 38 Soto order their lives as 
to have no need of a nedding justice. 

3. Bot. (and Lntom,) Bent or curved downward. 

yin J. Lee Jatrod. Lot. 378 Nutans, nodding, the Top 
or Head bent downwards. 1796 Wirnerine Brit. P/. (ed. 3) 
II. 160 Panicle nodding. 1826 Kirsy & Sp. Extomod. x\vi. 
IV. 300 Nodding horn (Corazn untaus), Whena born bends 
forwards. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 232 Erica... Flowers 
usuallynodding. 1886 A. H. Cnurcu /00d Grauts Ind. 40 
With. hairy leaves and a much divided nodding panicle. 

b. In plant-names. ; 

1789 J. Pitxincton View Derbysh. 1. 451 Bidens ceruua, 
Nodding Double-tooth. 1855 Miss Prati “ower. Pé. fl. 
236 Nodding Bur Marigold. 1857 A. Gray First Lessons 
Bot. (1866) 193 Nodding Trillium or Wake-Robin. 

Hence No‘ddingly adv. ; 

1882 in Ocivie. 1885 CLark Russete Strange Voy. Il. 


[-1ncl.] The 


NODDLE. 


vil. x10, I was gazing at the distant speck,..and noddingly 
wondering how far distant [etc.]. 


Noddle (ng'd’l), 56.1 Forms: 5-6 nodle, 5 
-el, -ul(le, -yl(e; 6-7 nodell, 6 -il; 6 noddel 
(7 -ell), Sc. -ill; 6-noddle, 9 da/.nuddle. [Of 
obscure origin, No similar form appears in any 
of the cognate languages. ] 

+1. a. The back of the head. Oés. 

crqes St. Elizabeth of Spalbeck in Anglia VIII. 108/46 
Sche smytes hir-selfe in be nodel of the hede byhynde. 
© 1440 Proms, L’arv. 3537/2 Nodyl, or nodle of pe heed (or 
nolle), ececput. 1548 Vicary Axa. iit. (1888) 27 A bone ofthe 
hinder part of the head called the Noddel of the head. 1567 
J. Mapcet Gr. /orest 6 They rippe in sunder the noddle of 
his head. 1676 Hosses /¢/a./ 62 His strong sharp-pointed 
spear.. lighting Behind upon the noddle of his head. 

b. The back of the neck. (Cf. 2¢.) Now dva/. 

1564 P. Moore //ofe Health 1. v. 9 Memorie is placed in 
the hindermost parte of the braine aboue the noddle of the 
necke. 1567 GotpinG Ovid’s Met, (1593) v. 108 ‘lo Petales 
he lendeth sucb a souse Full in the noddle of the necke. 
1590 Barroucn Aleth. Physick 1. xxiv, (1639) 42 After that 
fasten cupping glasses to the noddle of the neck. 1823 E. 
Moor Suffolk Words s.v. Nuddle, Cut a lock of hair from 
the nuddle of the neck. 1889 A/acin. Alag. Sept. 358 Last 
winter I suffered terrible with the misery in my head—just in 
the noddle o’ the neck it fared to lay. 

2. absol, ta. The back of the head. Ods. b. 
The head or pate. (Colloq. or jocular.) 

c 142g Moc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 633 //oc occifud, A® nodulle. 
e14s0 JZ, £. Aled. Bk. (Heinrich) 65 As ofte pou anoynte 
byne heued in be nodul be hynde wyb hoot watur. 1509 
Hawes Past, Pleas, xliv. (Percy Soc.) 213 On his noddle 
darkely famyng Was set Saturne.. And Jupiter amiddes 
his foreheade. 1533 Etvor Cast. Helthe (1541) 10 b, 
Imagination in the forheed: Reason in the braine: Re. 
membrance in the nodell. 1582 STaNyHuURST xuels In. 
(Arb.) 91 His nodil in crossewise wresting downe droups to 
the growndward. 1607 Markuam Cavad, v. (1617) 21 From 
the noddle or crowne of his head downward vnto his mayne. 
¢ 1645 Howe tr Lett, (1650) I. 360 The late Queen of Spain 
took off one of her chapines and clowted Olivares about the 
noddle with it. 1664 BuTter //ud. 1. i. 532 Quoth he, My 
Head's not made of brass As Friar Bacon's noddle was. 
1713 ArputHNoT John Bull u. v, If they offered to come 
into tbe warehouse, then strait went the yard slap over their 
noddle. 1955 J. SHEBBEARE Lydia (1769) Il. 191 Master 
Doctor, having thatched his noddle with his enormous 
periwig,..sallied forth. 2825 Scott 16 May in Fam. Lett. 
(1894) II. xxi, 267 The fine bust he cut of my poor noddle 
three years ago. 1864 THackeray D. Duval i, Many a 
smart rap with the rolling-pin have I had over my noddle. 

te. Yhe back of the ueck. (Cf. 1b.) Obs. rare. 

1599 Breton IVid of IVit 3,1 suddenly stept to him, 
tooke him by the Noddle and turned him to my work. 
1612 WooDaLt Surg. Alate Wks. (1653) 22 Cupping-glasses 
..are used .. to set in the nodell, and on the upper part of 
the shoulder-blades. 

3. The head as the seat of the mind or thought. 
(Colloq., and usnally with playful or contemptuous 


stigvestion of dullness or emptiness.) 

1579 Tomson Calzin’s Serm. iim. 656/1 The diuell.. 
putteth into their braines and foolishe noddles to make 
great shewes. 1§94 Lyty AZoth. Bomb, 1. 1, Let me alone, 
..there’s matter in this noddle. 16r1 W. Baker Panev. 
Verses in Covryat Cruditics, Vhy worke (which is the 
moddell Of most the wit enskonsed in thy noddell). 1654 
Virvain Theor, Theol, vii. 193 He frams a new Moon-calf- 
model of Heaven..after his own Pythagorean Noddle. 
1709 STEELE /arler No. 178 » 2 hese Reflections .. seize 
the Noddles of such as were not oorn to have Tboughts of 
their own. 1755 B. Martin Alag. Arts & Sci. 123 All the 
senseless Whimsies that have possessed the Noddles of the 
credulous Vulgar. 1793 Cowper Lev. to WW. Hayley 27 July, 
Laying his own noddle, and the carpenter’s noddle together. 
1840 Baruam Jugol. Leg. Ser. 1. Ace, New Play, Lady 
Arundel .. Perplexes her noddle with no such nice queries. 
1869 lrottore He kuew, etc. xxxvi, Slatternly girls, with- 
out an idea inside their noddles ! 

+b. By extension: A person. Obs. rare. 

1705 Hickerinoit, Priest-cr. 43 John Calvin, a cunning 
Man, a great Scholar; and, above all, a reaching Noddle. 
1711 SHAFTEsB. Charac. (1737) I. 148 If they can produce a 
set of Lancashire noddles, remote provincial head-pieces,.. 
to attest a story of a witch upon a broomstick. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as + noddle-pate; +nod- 
dle-bone, the occipital bone; + noddle-case, a 
wig; tunoddle-thatcher, a wig-maker. 

1611 Coter., Os occipital, the *noddle bone. 1615 Crooke 
Body of Man 442 The fourth is called Os Occrpitis the 
Noddle or Nowle-bone. 168: W. Rospertson Phrascol. 
Gen. (1693) 271 The hind-head bone, or, the noddle-bone. 
1702 T. Brown Is, (1760) 11. 197 Next time you have 
occasion for a new “*noddle-case,..1'll recommend you to 
the houestest perriwig-maker in Christendom. 17122 STEELE 
Sect. No. 518 Pg A Pinch of right and fine Barcelona.., 
anda Noddle-case loaden with Pulvil. 1622 Breton Sirange 
News Wks, (Grosait) Il. 11/1 Naturall capacities, +. such 
as they were, and fitted the humour of his *noddle pate. 
1716-20 Lett, fr. Alist’s Frud, (1722) 1.84 To deprive 20000 
*Noddle-Thatchers of their Livelihood. 

No'ddle, 52.2 rare. [f. Noppie v.] A nod- 
ding moveinent of the head. 

(1756 Fucke Grevittr Alaxr., Charac. & Reflections 70 
His head goes noddle noddle, like a Chinese figure.] 1765 
Lavy S. Lennox Life & Lett. (1901) I. 172 She has a noddle 
with her head that makes some people reckon her like me. 

+ No-ddle, v.! Obs. rave. [? f. Noppie sd] 
ini. and traizs.To heat, pummel (? on the head), 

1440 York Alyst. xxix. 369 Dose noddil on hym with 
nefles That he noght nappe. 1623 Wesster Devil's Law- 
Case 1. iii, Some women..have long'd to beat their hus- 
bands; what if I..exercise my longing Upon my tailor that 
way, and noddle hiin soundly? 
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Noddle (ng'd’1), vw. [A frequentative of Nop 
@.: see -LE, and cf. NIDDLE-NODDLE. ] 


1. trans. To nod (the head) quickly or slightly. 
1733-4 in Mrs. Delany Life & Corr. (1861) I. 428 Who 
should I see at Court last night, noddling her head, but 
Molly Winnington? 19972 Graves Sfir. Quix, I. 222 She 
noddled her head, was saucy, and said rude things to one’s 
face. 1822 T. L. Peacock A/aid A/arian xiii, Robin struck 
up and played away merrily, the bishop..noddling his head, 
and beating time with his foot. 1855 Nousledge’s Mag. for 
Boys Feb. 109 What a pretty horse yours is, Sir..3 he 
noddles his head so cheerfully. 
b. To bring rxdo (a state) by noddling; to beat 
(time) by nodding the head. 

1788 Anna Sewarp Le/é. (1811) II. go The profession of 
this personage is music,..his height and proportion..well 
enough by nature, but fidgeted and noddled into an appear- 
ance not over prepossessing. 1887 J. Asuay-Sterry Lazy 
rig (1892) 201, I sit.. And noddle time with languid 

eat. 


2. 7z¢tr. Yo nod or shake the head. (Now da/.) 
_ 1734 Nortu Lives (1826) 1. 144 He walked splay, stoop- 
ing and noddling. 1737 Dracken Farriery Impr. (1757) 
IT. 20 Like the Goose tn the Fable, he will still waddle and 
noddle. 1753 Jane Cottier Art Vormenting 160 You 
must noddle, and laugh, and pretend to be very merry. 


Hence No-ddling ///. a. 

1790 Joanna Bai.rie Hugitive Verses (1840) 89 Up-hoisted 
arms and noddling head. 

+ No(d)dock, obs. var. of 2zuddock, NIDDICK. 

Cf, also Nop s3 and Nonpte sé,! 1b. 

1594 Carew //uarte’s Exam. Wits iii. (1596) 25 The man 
who hath his forehead very plaine, and his nodocke flat. 
lbid., A certaine inasse of things, which rise from the nod- 
docke vpward. 1650 Butwer Anthropomet. Pref., Whilst 
the blind Nodock wants it ornament. /é/d. 6 When..the 
Nodock is made flat,.the brain [has] not wit. 


Noddy (ng'di), s4.1 Forms: 6-7 nody, -dye, 
6-7 -die; 6-7 noddie, 7 -dye; 6- noddy. [Of 
obscure origin; perh. a sb. use of Noppy a.1] 


1. A fool, simpleton, noodle. 

@1530 J. Heywoop Lave (Brandl) 798 Why, where thé 
deuyll is this horeson nody? 1550 BALE A fol. 30 b, O beastly 
nody wythoute brayne. 1580 Lupton S7vguila 14 Mighte 
not he bee counted a verye noddy, that woulde pay suche 
a fine for a Farme? 1621 Burton Anat. Ale. 1. ii, 1. iv, 
Soft fellows, stark noddies, and such as were foolish. 1648 
Gace IVest Ind. 101 In his carriage and experience in the 
World a simple noddy. 1682 N. O. tr. Botlean’s Lutrin 
ut. 94 And there they sneaking stand like baffled Noddies. 
1705 HickERINGILL Priest-cr. 11. iti. 36 The cringing old 
Noddies and Cathedral-Men, that adore unlighted Candles 
at the Altar. 1794 Worcort (P. Pindar) Sux & Peacock Wks. 
1812 III. 265 Tocredit such a tale I’m not the noddy. 1838 
Dickens Wich, Nick. vii, To think that I should be such a 
noddy! 187: B. Taytor Faxusé (1875) 1. xxii. 197 A gray 
and wrinkled noddy. 

2. A soot-coloured sea-bird (Azous stolidzes) of 
tropical regions, having the figure of a tern, but 
with shorter wings and tail less forked. 

1578 Best Frobisher s Voy. 1. (Hakl. Soc.) 232 Certayne 
fowles, as wylmots, nodies, gulles, etc., which there seeme 
only to live by sea, 1670 Narsoxoucn Fre, in Acc. Sev. 
Late Voy.1. 16 Small Sea-Fowls, call'd Black Nodies, flying 
to and fro. 1697 Damrier Foy. (1699) 53 The Noddy is 
a small Llack Bird, about the bigness of tbe English Black- 
bird. 1707 Stoane Yataica 1. 31 We had also Boobies. ., 
as well as Noddies.,; they are so called by Seamen,..be- 
cause they suffer themselves to be catch’d by the Hand. 
1777 G. Forster Voy. round World 1. 550 Shearwaters, 
terns, noddies, gannets,. appeared numerous about us. 1819 

ByRON Yuan i. Ixxxii, At length they caught two boobies, 
and anoddy. 1842 Penny Cycl. XXIV. 233/1 The Noddies 
may be distinguished from the other Sea-Swallows. Their 
tail is not forked. 1880 QO. Rez. Jan. 202 The noddies were 
torn in pieces and swallowed raw as they were caught. 

attrib, 1703 Dampier Voy. IIL. 142 We also saw some 
Boobies, and Noddy-birds. 1707 Stoaxe Yawaica I. 31 
The Noddy Bird was Eleven Inches long from the end 
of the Bill to that of the Tail. 

Noddy (ngdi), 54.2. Also 7 noddie. [Of ob- 
scure origin ; connexion with prec. is not clear.] 

1. A card-game resembling cribbage (see quot. 
1688). Also soddy-fifiecn. Now rare. 

1589 (? NASHE] Ad:nond for Parra’ 52 Let not me take 
you at noddy anie more, least I present you to the parish 
fora gamster. 1602 Mippreton Blurt, Master-Constable 
1. ii, She'll sit up till you come, because she'll have you 
play a game at noddy. ¢1610 J. Day Peregr. Schod. (1881) 
77 By plaieing to nwch at primeroe and noddy he lost Time 
and his monie to. 1688 Hotme Arvoury i. xvi. (Roxb.) 
72/2 The principall games at cards .. 8. Noddy, and Crib- 
bidge-Noddy. 2 or 4 persons may play at it, 61 being vp, 
Each person hath 3 cards and one turned vp to which he 
inakes as inany casts as he can. c¢ 1780 in Gilpin Pof, Poet. 
Cumbld. (1875) 68 She. .lost nineteen-pence atnoddy. 1823 
E. Moor Suffolk Words s.v., We have also..a game called 
noddy, the saine, I believe, which we call niddy-noddy ; 
another name of which is the Lord Mayor of Coventry. 
1828 Craven Gloss., Noddy-fiftecn, a game at cards. 
Encyct, Brit. V\. 575/2 Cribbage seenis to be an improved 
form of noddy. 

Also 


+2. The knave in various card games. 
knave noddy, Obs. 


w611 Vadianus’ Paucg. Verses in Coryat Crudities, 
Noddie turn'd up, all made, yet lose the tricke. 1680 
Cotton Compl. Gamester (ed. 2) 76 If you have a knave of 
that suit which is turned up, it is knave Noddy. 1757 
Foott Author iu. Wks. 1799 I. 147 You want four, and 
I two, and my deal: Now, knave noddy—no, hearts be 
trumps. 19799 Spirit Public Frils. UW. 14 A noddy, the 
reader will observe, has two significations—the one, a 
Knave at all-fours, the other a fool, or Booby. 


1875 


NODE. 


Noddy (ng'di), 54.3 [Possibly f. Nop v.] 

1. A light two-wheeled hackney-carriage, for- 
merly used in Ireland and Scotland (see quots.). 

1767 Bus //iber. (1769) 23 They have an odd kind of 
hacknies here, that is called the Noddy. 1776 RK. Twiss 
Tour Iret, 28 There are many single-horse two wheeled 
chaises, which constantly ply in the streets in Dublin ; they: 
are called noddies. 1825 J. Weppett Voy. 220 A convey- 
ance was provided sucli as by us is called a noddy, having 
but two wheels and being drawn by two horses abreast, ou 
one of which rode the driver. 1844 W. H. Maxwete 
Sports § Adv, Scotd. ii. (1855) 31 A vehicle, which in Scot- 
land..is called anoddy. 1889 Tait 770 Cent. of Border 
Ch. Life 288 The noddy was a rather cumbrous looking box 
set on two wheels, entered by a door in the rear, and with a 
seat for the driver in front. 

Comb, 1843 W. Wune Frats. (1898) 44 The noddy- 
drivers were equally noisy. .in making their wants known, 

2. An inverted pendulum fitted with a spring 
which tends to restore it to a vertical position, 

1846 Matter in 7raus. KR. [rish Acad. (1848) XXI, 107 
They [instruments] have been upon the principle of the in- 
verted pendulum or watchmaker's noddy. 

+ No-ddy, 52.4 Ods. rare—'. [f. Nov v5 prob. 
suggested by Noppy si.*] At noddy, nodding, 
napping, asleep. 

1665 R. Heap Exgl. Rogue (Pearson) I. 110 In Pater- 
noster-row we found a fellow at noddie upon a stall, with 
his Lanthorne and Candle by him. 

+ Noddy, 2.) Obs. rare. [Of obscure origin ; 
perh. f. Nop v1 Cf. Noppy sé.'} Foolish, silly. 

@1§29 SKELTON Col. Cloute 1245 That no man shulde 
se Nor rede in any scrolles Of theyr dronken nolles, Nor 
of theyr noddy polles. 1645 Pacitr //eresiogr. (1661) 60 
Ignorant Idiots, noddy Nabalites. 1648 British Bellucan 6 
You present us with an inane nihil, a new Directory of a 
noddy Synod. 

Noddy, ¢.2 [f. Nopv.] Drowsy, sleepy. 

@1864 Hawtuorne S. Felton (1883) 351 Ill..try to go to 
sleep. I feel very noddy all at once. 

+Noddy, v. Obs. rare. [f. Noppy 56.1] 
trans. To make a fool of. 

1600 Breton Pasguits Fooles-cappe \xxvii, If such an Asse 
be noddied for the nonce,.. Let him but thanke bimselfe for 
lacke of Wit. 

Noddy-board. zare. [f. Noppy s4.21.] A 
board for playing the geme of noddy on. 

1654 Gayton J/%cas. Notes 196 Bilhards, Kettle-pins, 
Noddy-boards, Tables, Truncks, Shovell-boa:ds, Fox and 
Geese, or the like. /dsel. 239 Here is a Chesse-board to my 
Hosts Noddy-board. [1875 Lucycl. Brit. V1. 575/2 Vhe 
game was..marked with counters, occasionally by means 
of a noddy-board.] 

+ No‘ddypeak. Ods.rare. Also7 noddi(e)-. 
{var. of Hoppyprak (see N 3), perh. under the 
influence of z0ddyfo/l.] A fool. Also attrib. 

1611 Cotcr., Dauc, a sot, asse, doult, dull-pated noddi- 
peake. 1653 Urquiart Xade/ais 1. xxv. 116 Ninnie-hammer 
flycatchers,noddiepeak simpletons. 1694 Motreux Rabelats 
1¥. Ixvi. (1737) 271 Thou mangy Noddy-peak ! 

Hence + Noddy-peaked a. Obs. 

1694 Morteux Radelais iv. xxix. (1737) 119 A great 
Noddy-peak’d Youngster. 

+Noddypoll. 04s. vare. In 6 nody-, nodi-. 
[f. Noppy a.1+ Pout sé.!] A blockhead, noodle. 

a 1529 SKELTON Sf. J’arrot 319 There is none that your 
name woll abbrogate Then nodypollys and gramatolys of 
smalle intellygens. a@1529 — Agst. Garnesche ili. 88 Yt 
fallyth [not] for..seche a nody polle A pryste for to con- 
trolle. 1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 709/1 So foolyshe, 
that a verye nodypoll nydyote myght be ashamed to say it. 
1598 R. Bernarp tr. Zevence, Andria 11. i, I now at length 
hardly understand.., whorson nodipol that I am. 

So +Noddypoop sd. Also +Noddypoop v. ‘rans., 


to befool. Odés. 

1598 FLorio, Fafafpi, doltes, fooles, noddies, guls, noddie. 
poopes. 1640 Brome Sfaragus Gard. u. iti, Sdaggers, if 
ever man that had but a mind to be a Gentleman was so 
noddy poopt ! 

Node (néud), sd. [ad. L. 20-5 knot, Nopus.] 


1. A knot or complication; an entanglement. 

1572 BossEWwELL Ariorie i. 4, I will not bere dissolue 
tbe node, ne yet maye not, but..1 will partly declare my 
simple tudgement therein. 1828-32 Wersster, Node, in 
poetry, the knot, intrigue or plot of a piece, or the principal 
difficulty. 2851 C. L. Smitu tr. Zasso iv. xxiii, To her are 
known all frauds with tangled node. 1872 Geo. Ettot 
Middlem. xix, ‘Yhere are characters which are continually 
creating collisions and nodes for themselves in dramas which 
nobody is prepared to act withthem. 

2. A knot, knob, or protuberance, on a root, 


branch, etc. 

1s8z HesTeR Secr. Phiorav. 1. Ixv. 89 If ye take those 
nodes or knottes that are on the rootes, and stampe them 
and boile them. 1611 Florio, Mocc 470, any... nodositie, node, 
..or ruggednesse in any tree or wood. 1677 Grew Axat. 
Seeds 1. $13 ‘his Seed,..near the Radicle, hath a very 
small and round Node, like a Navel. 1829 J. L. Knapp 
Frul. Nat. 348 The alburnum or sap wood, being thus 
wounded, rises up in eacrescences and nodes all over the 
branch. 1842 Sevtsy Brit. Forest Trees 319 The smooth 
nodes upon the trunk and larger brancbes. 

b. Bot. The point of a stem from which the 
leaves spring. 

1835 Linpiey /xtrod, Bot. 1. ii. fed. 2) 53 At the nodes 
(1332 vod2].., vessels are sent off horizcntally into the leaf. 
1849 Bacrour Avan. Bot. § 169 There are regular nodes or 
points on the stem..at which leaves appear. 1861 BENTLEY 
‘Mtan. Bot. 99 Generally the arrangement of the tissue of the 
stem at the nodes is somewhat different from that of the in- 
ternodes, 1878 A. H. Green, etc. Coa/ iii. 75 Towards the 
pointed end the nodes are often closely crowded together. 

a 


NODE. 


3. a. Path. A hard tumour; a knotty swelling 
or concretion upon some part of the body, esp. on 
a joint affected by gout or rheumatism. 

1610 Heatey Theophrastus (1636) 68 This fellow having 
ulcers in his lezges, nodes or hard tumors in his fingers. 
1661 Lovett Hist. Anim. & Alin. 2 11 wonderfully helpeth 
the swellings and nodes of the joynts,..making them plain 
and smooth. 1691 Woop A¢h. O-ron. II. 417 The node, 
which was almost as big asa Pullets egg, was suppurated. 
1745 P. Tuomas Frul. Anson's Voy. 137 Scorbutick Symp- 
tonts, such as Blackness of the Skin, hard Nodes in the 
Flesh. 1779 Forrest boy. .V. Guinea 348 His hands and 
feet were. .so contracted, that they grew quite crooked and 
full of nodes. 1804 ABERNETHY Surg. Obs. 145 Ulceraied 
sore throats, eruptions, and nodes onthe bones. 1856 Kane 
arct. Expl. 11. ii. 33 Severe purpuric hlotches, and nodes 
in limhs. 1899 4 l/bute's Syst. Med. VALI. 467 Nodes select 
the shins especially. 

Comb, 1898 Aldlbutt’s Syst. Med. V. 313 The periarteritic 
and perihronchial granulations may occur as separate no- 
dules of node-like foci. 

Jig. 1672 Marvett Reh. Transp. 1. 135 The Mind too 
hath its Nodes somelimes, and the Siile its Buboes. 

b. Any knot, lump, or knotty formation, 

19753 TorRiaNo J/idwifery 20[It} has Nodes or Glands in 
it, Ghich perhaps may secrete or prove Receplacles for 
some Humours. 1791 E. Dauwin Sot. Gard.t. 184 Hence 
dusky Iron sleeps in dark abodes, And ferny foliage nesiles 
in the nodes. 1827 Gentl. Mag. XCVIIL.u. 499 Tbe breaks 
or decorative nodes which appear in the middle of these 
characters. 1841 Emerson Lect. Conservative Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 266 Each of the convolulions of the sea-shell, each node 
and spine marks one year of the fish's life. 1863 Barinc- 
Goutp /celamd 136 .\ huge node of crag, which is now 
nearly severed from the cliff. 

4. a. Astr. One of the two points at which 
the orbit of a planet intersects the ecliptic, or in 
which two great circles of the celestial sphere in- 
tersect each other. Ascendingand descending note: 
(see the adjs.). 

1665 PAil. Trans. 1. 38 The said Circle inclined 10..1he 
Nodes towards the heginning of Gemini and Sagittary, — 
Lbid, XI. 682 These Observations will serve to verifie the 
Nodes of the Orbes of the Satellites with the Orb of 
Jupiter. 1728 Pemperton Newton's Philos. 177 The motion 
of the aphelion and nodes, which continually increase, be- 
come sensible in a long series of years. 1748 Phil. Trans. 
XLV. 11, I consider'd .. the Siluation of the Ascending 
Node of the Moon’s Orbit, 1812-16 Pravrairn Nat. Phil, 
(1816) II. 125 The line in which the plane of the moon's 
orhit cuts the ecliplic, is called the Line of the Nodes. 18 
Mrs. Somervitte Conner. hys. Sct. (1349) 12 When the 
planet is in the plane of the ecliptic, its laittude is zero: it 
1s then said to he in its nodes. 1864 HERScHEL in Gil. Words 
58/2 Nineteen years, the period of the circulation of the 
nodes of the moon's orbit. \ 

+b. A small ball representing a planet on the 
Ptolemaic sphere. Obs, rare. 

1674 Moxon Tutor to Astron. & Geog. (ed. 3) App. 204 
Bring each respective Node which represents each respec- 
tive Planet, to those several places you find them in the 
Ephemeris, /6id., The little golden Node on the Suns Orh, 

5. Dialling. (See quot. and Nopus sb. 2.) ? Obs. 

1704 J. Harris Ler. Techn. 1, Nodus or Node, in Dyal- 
ling, is a certain Point in the Axis or Cock of the Dial, by 
the shadow of which, either the Hour of the Day,..or the 
Parallels of the Sun's Declination, his Place in the Eclip- 
tick,..&c. are shown. [Also in Chanibers Cycé. (1727-38), 
and some later Dic’s.} 

6. a. A point or line of absolute or comparative 
rest in a vibrating body. Cf. NopaL a. 1. 

1831 Brewster .Vat. Afagic viii. (1833) 182 This slationary 

oint is called anode. 1873 W. Lens Acoustics 1. iii. 24 

entral segments..are separated from each other by points 
of apparent rest, called nodes, 1879 G. Prescotr Sf. 
Telephone 95 Ybere will be two gout vibrating segments 
and a poinl of resi or node at the centre. 

b. A central point in any complex or system. 

1869 Sin E. Reen ShAipbueild. i. 13 Knowing that with 
flexihle ships the edge of the bulkhead was a sort of node 
to the flexure. 1884 Hfawers J/nsical Life 1. 83 To hit 
upon the lesser nodes for single harmonics was one of the 
recognised violin difficulties. 

7. Geom. A point at which a curve crosses itself; 
a double or multiple point; also, a similar point 
ona surface. Also a/ir7d. 

18soin Ocitvic. 1866 Branne & Cox Dict. Scr, ele. 11. 
675/2 In the theory of surfaces, nodes are also called conical 

oinis, 1877 Lucycl. Brit. V1. 720/2 If the given curve 

as a node, the firs! polar passes through this node. bid. 
721/1 A cusp of the second kind, or node-cusp. 

+ Node, wv. Obs. rare—-°. [ad. It. or L. nddire.] 
intr. To form a knot. 

1611 Frorio, Vo¢dare, to knol, to knit, to node, to knur. 


Node, obs. form of NEED sé, 

No-ded, #//. a. [f. Nope 56.6 a.] Divided 
into nodes, 

1897 Pop. Sci. Monthly Nov. 138 On reflecting light from 
such a noded plate the proper light alone was reflected. 

Noder, obs. variant of OTHER a. 

+No-dgecock, -comb. 06s. vave. [Of obscure 
ero} A ninny, simpleton. 

1566 Painter Pal, Pleas. I. 211b, This poore Nodgecock 
coniriving the time in sweete and pleasaunt wordes with his 
dareling ie aphorosia. 1593 NaAsurn Sour Lett. Confut. 
Wks. (Grosart) HI. 212 Confesse thy selfe a flat nodgcomhe 
before all this congregation. 1596—Saffron Walden M 4 
So was he counted and bad stand hy for a Nodgscomhe. 

+t Nodhead. 06s. rare—'. [f. Nop st.2] A 
foolish head or wit. 

1652 H. Bert tr. Luther's Collog. 292 They will all 
triumph, and show their nodheads in writing books. 
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Nodi-, comb. form of L. 2éd-2s knot, Nope, 
used in some scientific (Ao/. and Axfom.) terms, 
as No‘dicorn [F. sodicorne] a., having nodose 
antennze (Cent. Dicl. 1890). WNodi‘ferous a, 
bearing nodes. WNodiflorrous [I. nodifore] a., 
having flowers springing from the nodes of the 
stem, Wo‘diform a., having the form of a node 
or knot (esp. of joints). 

1713 Petiver in PAI, Trans. XXVIII. 188 Capitated 
and Nodiflorus Plants, 1856-8 W. Clark Vax der Hoeven's 
Zool. \. 75 Polyps with scattered tentacles, nodiferous or 
globose at the tip. " 

Nodical (nd-dikal), 2. Asir. [f. NopE sd, 4a 
+-1CAL.] Of or pertaining to the nodes. 

1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 373/2 The average nodical month, 
or from a node lo a node of the same kind. 1842 Branxpe 
Dict. Sct., etc. sv. Mfoon, The interval from node to 
node is called the nodical period, and is shorter than any 
of the other periods. 1868 Lockyer Elem. As‘ ron, 102 
One period heing 27d. 5h.6m., called the nodical revolu- 
tion of the Moon. ; 

Wodie, obs. f. Noppy sb.!. Nodipol, var. of 
NoppypoLt.t Oss. INodock: see Nov(b)ock. 

Nodosarian (nésdosé-rian), a. and sé. [f. 
mod.L, Nodosaria (see def.) +-AN.] a. adj. Be- 
longing to a family (A odosaria) of vitreous-shelled 
foraminifera, the individuals of which are com- 
posed of a rectilinear succession of similar 
chambers. b. sé. An individual of this family. 

1858 W.C.Wittiasson Foraminifera Gt. Britain 16 Where 
a group of large and strong Nodosarian shells abound. 
1865 Parker & Jones in Phil, Trans. CLV. vi. 347 A 
higher specialization of the simple repetitive Nodosarian 
form. 1884 Brapy in Challenger Rep., Zool. 1X. 492 Vhese 
two drawings..illustrate..its relation 1o the other siraight 
Nodosarians. 

So Nodo‘sarine a. and sé. 

1862 W. B. Carrenrer /ntrod. Foraminifera 165 The 
Nodosarines are nol so common in littoral deposits. 1865 
Parker & Jones in PAil. Trans. CLV. vi. 340 Several of 
the Nodosarine forms are well represented in the northern 
seas, 1884 Bravy in Challenger Kep., Zool. 1X. 48) A 
mixed group, the Nodosarine memhers of which are now 
included in.. Rhabdogonium. 

Nodose (nodow's), a. [ad. L. nodos-ms: see 
Nope sé, and -osr.] Knotty; knotted or knobbed ; 
furnished with, or characterized by, knot-like 
swellinys. 

1gar Bairey, Vodose, knotly, full of knots. 1752 J. Hitt 
fist. Anim. 580 Vhe Capra, with nodose horns, bending 
towards the back, the Ibex. 1767 Goocu /reat. Wounds I. 
165 A plaster contpress,..with the well adapted nodose 
handage. 1822-34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) 1. 274 The 
head of the thread-worm is subulate, nodose and divided into 
three vesicles. 1846 Dana Zoofh. (1848) 504 Branches... 
often irregularly inflated or nodose. 1880 V. L. Cameron 
Future llighway 11. xii. 263, 1 found the horn of a male 
[mountain sheep] .. which was recurved, flaitened, and 
nodose. 1897 Adlbutt’s Syst. Wed. 11. 48 The nodules may 
coalesce into large irregular, nodose, or flaitened masses. 

transf. 1880 Brackmore Mary Anericy 111. iii. 38 His 
enemy arose slowly with grunts, and action nodose and 
angular, rather than flexibly graceful. 

Nodosity .nodg'siti). (ad. L. ndddstvas (whence 
also F. nodosi/dé, It. nodosila), £. ndadds-us: see 
prec. and -iTy.] 

1. The state or quality of being nodose or knotty. 

1611 Frorio, Nodosita,..knottinesse, nodosity. 1656 
Biount Glossogr., Vodosity, ..knoitiness, knobbiness. 1805 
Med. Jrul. XIV. 275 Vhe Clinical History of the Nodosity 
of the Joints. 1837 Cartvie Alirabean Misc. 186) V. 133 
It is very beautiful, this nrild strength,..in contrast with 
his brother’s nodosity. 1839-47 /‘afd's Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 
III. 255/1 A tumour,.like a shelled walnut in point of size 
and nodosily. 

2. A knotty swelling or protuberance. 

1601 Hottannp Pliny I]. 311 Tbe same ointment. .abateth 
thetumors & nodosities vpon the ioints. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Psead. Ep. Vv. v. 239 ‘Vhat lortuosity, or complicated 
nodosity,, we usually call the Navell. 1677 Prot Oz/ordsh. 
171 Such are the Nodosilies..to he found in Ash as well as 
Maple. a1791 Burke in Boswell Yohnson an. 1781, It has 
all the nodosities of the oak without its strength. 1828 
Stark Elem, Nat. Hist. 1. 165 A dorsal fin in some species; 
nodosities on the back in others. 1872 Cowen Dés. /hvoat 
182 These nodosities..are sofier than the rest of the sub- 
stance. 1899 Adlbntt's Syst. Aled. VIII. 468 Tender 
nodosities or nodes on the shins. 

Jig. 1808 Kxox & Jess Corresp, (1834) 1. 461 There does 
not seem to remain in him a single doctrine nodosity, 1892 
Academy 6 Feb. 125/1 ‘These nodosilies upon the golden 
thread of an otherwise fine diction. 

+t Nodo-sous, a. Oés.~° Nodose. 

1623 CockERAM 1, Vodosors, full of knots. ~ 

Nodous (ndudas’, a. [ad. L. nddds-z5: 
NobE sé. and -ovs.] Full of knots, knotty. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 183 This [finger] is seldome 
or last of all affecied with the Gout, and when thal becom- 
meth nodous, men continue not long after. 1679 EveLyN 
Sylva xxxi. (ed. 3) 20: The nodous, and knotty part o 
these sort of ‘I'rees. 1709 STEELE 7atler No. 36 # 4 He 
has nol a Bone sound, hut a Thousand nodous Parts for 
which the Analomists have not Words. 1835-6 7odd's Cycé. 
Anat. 5 Phys. \.611/2 At the nodous parts of the lube were 
slight vortices in the current, 

odre, variant of NoTHER, neither. 

Nodular (ngdila1), 2. [f. NopuLE+ -aR.] 

- Min, and Geol, Having the form of, occur- 
ring in, nodules. 

1794 Sutiivan | ‘vez Nas. II. 6 Nor will I say, that they 


see 


NODULUS. 


were originally created in nodular forms. 1796 Kirwan 
Elem. Min. (ed. 2) 11.270 Found massive, .. very rarely 
specular, or Botryoidal, or nodular. 1802-3 tr. Pallas's 
Trav, (1812) 1]. 222 We ohserved..veins of red, nodular 
iron-ore 1863 Dana J/an. Geol. 239 The structure of the 
limestone ts often nodular or concretionary. 1878 Ramsay 
Phys, Geogr. xi. 160 Layers and nodular masses of gypsum. 

2. Of zoophytes : Having nodes on the stem. 

(1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) iv. 83 The germ-polyp..gives 
rise to the various hranching and nodular zoophytes. 

3. ath. Of the nature of, characterized by, 
knotty tumours. 

1872 Coven Dis. Throat 205 The surface of implantation 
at the hasilary apophysis remained unequal and nodular. 
1878 I. Bryant Pract, Surg. 1. 700 A spongy nodular feel 
of the mucous membrane. 1898 P. Manson 70g, Diseases 
394 The essential element in nodular leprosy isthe leproma. 

Nodulated (np'dizléited), a. {ad. L. type *nd- 

duldl-us (cf. next) +-ED!.] Furnished with, cha- 
racterized by, nodular growths. 
_ 1835-6 Todd's Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 1. 409/1 Among the 
invertebrala its surface is uneven and nodulated like that of 
araspherry. 1849 BaLrour J/an. Sot, § 70 These tubers 
occasionally hecome nodulated, or elongated, or curved in 
various ways. 1876 Bristowe 7h. & Pract. Aled. (1878) 
276 The nodulated thickening of the eyehrows aud adjacent 
paris of the forehead, 

Nodulation (npdizléfan). [f. L. type *z0- 
dul-are (£. nodulus NODULE) +-ATION.] ‘the pro- 
cess of becoming nodulated, or the result of this. 

1872 Couen Dis. Throat 138 To the touch the tumnr 
appeared hut little hard, without nodulations. 1897 A //- 
butt's Syst. Med. 11. 50 After the stage of nodulation has 
lasted for a variahle period, the final stage of ulceration 
sets in. 

Nodule (nydizl). [ad. L. nxddizlus, dim. of 
nodus knot: see -ULE. Hence also F. sodzle.] 

+1. A small quantity of some medicinal sub- 
stance tied up in a bag. Obs. 

1600 Surrtet Countrie Farme 1. \xx. 420 Hang in the 
vessell a nodule or knot full of cinnamome [etc.]. 1634 T. 
ae tr. Parey's Chirurg. (1678) xxvi. xxiii. 644 Nodules 

ave the same use with Suppositories and are oftentimes 
substiluted in slead of Glystets. 1694 Satmon Sate’s 
Dispens, 7\6/2 Tie il up in a Bit of Silk, in Form of a 
Nodule, 1713 Pil. Frans. XXVUI. 229 They smell to 
black Cummin-seed bruised and tyed upina Nodule. 1756 
C. Lucas Ess. Haters 11.65 Applied warm, in nodules or 
sacks, it assuages pain. 

2. Min. and Geol. A small rounded lump of 


some mineral or earthy substance. 

1695 Woopwarp Nat, Hist. Earth w. (1723) 207 Strata 
compiled of metallick and mineral Nodules. 1766 Bokcase 
in Patil. Trans. LVI, 36 A large cake, or nodule, of lin ore, 
weighing about six pounds. 1794 SuLtivan View Nat. I. 
439 It is never found crystallized, but rather, in separate 
irregular nodules, scattered through other strata. 1815 
Bakewe rt Geol. 191 In some of the beds of clay over coal 
detached nodules of iron-stone occur. 1880 GUNTHER 
Fishes 196 Devonian fishes are frequently found under 
peculiar circumstances, enclosed in the so-called nodules. 

Sig. 1885 Academy 24 Ocl. 265/1 A single point of litera- 
ture, one shining nodule broken off the rock. 

3. Bol. A small node or knot in the stem or 
other part of a plant. 

1796 WirnerinGc Brit. Plants (ed. 3) IV. 141 Branches 
very fine,.. nodules of fructificalions sinall. 1839 LixpLey 
lutrod. Bot. 1. ii. (ed. 3) 79 “Lhose nodules which are so well 
known in the bark of the Beech, and some other trees, 1867 
J. Hoce Aficrosc. 11. i. 308 These plants are produced by.. 
ininute cellular nodules called gemmz or buds. 

4. Anal. a. (See quots.) 

1839-47 Todd's Cycl. Anat. & Phys. III. 690 The anterior 
extremity of the inferior vermiform process projects into the 
cavily of the fourth ventricle, and serves 1o close it at its 
inferior extremity. .. Reil has named it the Nedule. 1840 
G.V. Exits Anat. 49 ‘The apex of the uvula, which projects 
into the fourth ventricle, is the nodule. 

b. A small knot or knotty tumour in some part 


of the body. 

1845 Buop Dis. Liver 108 By its contraction the lobular 
substance of the liver is drawn into round nodules. 1865 
LivincstonE Zawtbesi xiii. 275 The true skin next thickens 
and rises in nodules, 188 DBastiAN Srasn 27 The groups 
of nerve cells..are usually aggregated so as to form distinct 
and separate nodules known as ‘ ganglia © 

Hence No‘duled a., formed into nodules. Also 
Noduliferous a@., bearing or yielding nodules ; 
No-duliform @., having the form of a nodule. 

1791 E. Darwin Sot. Gard. 1. 398 As you now dissect with 
hammers fine The granite-rock, the nodul'd flint calcine. 

Nodulle, obs. form of NoppLE. 

Nodulose (nedizlous), a. [f. NopuLe + -osp.] 
Bol. and Zool. Having litle knots or knobs. 

1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. 11. 45 Shell ovate,..wrinkles 
nodulose. 1835 Linptey /zfrod. Bol. 1. ii. 11839) 109 If the 
fibres have occasionally dilatations at short intervals, lhey 
are called nodulose. 1852 Dana Crnsé. 1. 131 All joints 
of legs..nodulose. 1870 BentLev A/an, Bot. (ed. 2) 124 
In the Common Dropwort the rool is nodulose. 

Nodulous (np'disilas), a. [f. NopULE+-ous: 
cf. F. sodulewx.] = NonULOSE. 

1841 Jounston in Proc. Berw, Nat. Club 1. ix. 271 The 
ribs..[are} sometimes only to be traced in a nodulous line 
along Ihe suture. 1850 Dana Geod. App. 1. 728 Whorls of 
lhe spire angulated and nodulous in the middle. 1864 
Reader 240/1 Suhplicate character .. inclining 10 nodulous. 


+No'dulus. 06s. rare. = NoputeE 1. 

1651 Cutrerrer Astrol, Fudgem. Dis. (1658) 222 Also 
you may make a Nodulus with any of these oyles. 1688 
Hoime Armoury wi. 424/2 The Nodus, or ae isa 


NODUS. 


Bag of Ingradients.. put into Beer, Ale, or Wine, the tincture 
whereof the Patient 1s to drink. 

| Nodus (ndu'dds). Pl. nodi. [L. nddus, Cf F. 
nodus (16th c., Paré).] 

+1. Path. Aknotty swelling. = NopdeE sé. 3a, Obs. 

c1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 252 Nodus isa knotte, & pus 
comepin be i3e liddis. 1650 J. F[rencu] Chym. Dict. xv., 
Nodi are hard tumours of the joints. 1672 PAs. 7raus. 
VII. 4062 Not long after his landing, he found a certain 
Nodus or hard lump in the very place whence this stone 
was cut. -1706 in Puiciirs (ed. hasey), Nodus or Node, 
..a kind of guinmy Swelling, made by the settling of 
a gross Humour between the Bone and the Periosteum. 

42. Dialling. (See quot. and Nove sd. 5.) 

1668 Moxon JJechk, Dyalling 39 The point in the iniddle 
of this Glass we will mark A, and for distinction sake call 
it Nodus, Through this Nodus you must draw a Meridian 
Line. /éid, Fasten a string just on the Nodus. 

3. The base of a numerical system. vave—. 

1677 Locke 28 Aug. in Ld. King Lye 4 Lett. (Bohn) 73 
Monsieur Bernier told ine that the heathens of Hindoostan 
pretend to great antiquity,.. that their nodus in their 
numbers is ten, as ours, and their circuit of days seven. 

+4. (See Nopu.us, quot. 1688.) Ods, 

5. A knotty point, a difficulty or complication. 

1727-38 CHAMBERS Cycé. s.v., Nodus in Poetry, &c. 1763 
Brair Diss. in Ossian's Poenis (1796) 11. 300 We find..a 
Nodus, or intrigue inthe poem. 1808 Edin, Rev. X1. 369 
Beleaguer'd and beset by what they call the nodus, or diffi- 
culty of his situation. 1828 Cartyte A/isc. (1857) 1. 126 
The whole nodus may be more ofa logical cobweb, than any 
actual material perplexity. 1872 Gro. Evior A/iddlemi, li, 
Neither the Parliamentary Candidate Society nor any other 
power..seeing a worthy nodus for interference. 

+ No-dy, a. Obs.-° [f. Nope sd.}] Nodose. 

1611 Fiorito, Grofposo, knottie, nodie, full of knots. 

Nody(e, obs. ff. Noppy. Nodylle, obs. f. 
Noppie. Wodypoll(e, obs. ff. Noppy Poi, 

| Noel (nduel), Also noél. [F. s0¢/: see 
NoweEt.] A Christmas carol. 

1811 Bussy Dict. J/us., .Voels, certain canticles, or songs 
of joy, formerly sung at Christmas in the country churches 
in France. 1880 Grove's Dect. Alus. 11. 462 The French 
Noéls will, of course, bear no comparison with those 
written in Italy in point of excellence. 1903 Speaker 3 Jan. 
324/2 ‘The singing of noels must be heard to be really 
appreciated. 

Woell, obs. variant of NEWEt 1. 

+Noemattical, a. Os. rare. [f. Gr. type 
*yonpatixos, f. vonna thought: see -IcaL.] Origin. 
ating, or existing, in thought, or in the mind 
alone; noetic. 

Worcester (1860), and later Dicts., also give 2 enzatic. 

1682 H. More Aunot. Glanvill’s Lux O. 253 lf we dis- 
tinguish those two Attributes in God, namely, of Wisdom 
and Knowledge; as if the one were Noematical, the other 
Dianoetical. @ 1688 Cupwortn Jit. Alor. (1731) 143 So 
are the Cogitations that we have of Corporeal things usually 
both Noematical and Phantasmatical together, the one 
being as it were the Soul, and the other the Body of them. 

Hence + Noema tically adv, intellectually. Ods. 

1659 H. More /mzmort, Soul 1. ii, Ax. 3 By Common 
Notions | understand whatever is Noematically true, that 
is to say, true at first sight to all men in their wits, upon a 
clear perception of the Terms. 1661 [G. Rust] Origen 6 
his Opinions in Phaniz (1721) 1.19 Vhere are Moral Axioms 
Noematically true, as well as Geometrical. 1672 H. More 
Brief Reply 138 Which is an Axiome noematically true. 

Noe-mics, sd. p/ [ureg. f. Gr. vonpa thought.] 
* The science of the understanding; intellectual 
science’ (Ogilvie Suppl. 1855). 

Noesis (no,7sis). [a. Gr. vonois, f. voeiv to 
have mental perception or intelligence, f. vJos 
mind, thought.] a. (See quot. 1881.) b. An 
intellectual view of the moral and physical world. 

1881 Mivart Ca/ 386 The sum-total of the mental action 
of arational animal may be called its noesis. 1g05 RAMSAY 
in Expositor Nov. 361 Jewish ritual stands to Christian 
spirituality in the same relation as Phrygian ritual to 
educated Noesis. 

Noetian (no,i‘{iin), sd. and a. [ad. L. type 
*Nodlidnus, f. Noélus, a native of Smyrna and 
presbyter of the church in Asia Minor (¢ 230 a.D.).] 

A. sb. A follower of Noetus in acknowledging 
only one person (the Father) in the Godhead. 
(Cf. PaTRIPASSIAN and MonARCHISM.) 

rs8s T. Rocers 39 Art. 4 Men..which do graunte the 
name of three sondrie persons, and denie their persons, 
as did the Noétians. 1719 WATERLAND Vind. Christ's Div. 
334 he Noetians had so high an Opinion of the Divinity 
of Christ. that They had no way of solving the difficulty, 
but by making Father and Son one Person, and, in Conse- 
quence, were Patripassians. 1765 Macwaine tr. Aloshein's 
Feel, [fist, wi. 1t.v. § 13 The Sabellians .. [were} called 
Patripassians..in a different sense from that in which this 
name was given to the Noetians. 1853 W. E. Tavter 
Hippolytus vi. 51 Vhe Noetians..accused the orthodox 
with believing in two Gods. 1876 Puusmer tr. Déllinges's 
Mippolytus & Callistus 10 It is not true that..the Noétians 
are cited as the last heresy. 

B. adj. Of, pertaining or relating to, Noetus or 
Noctianism. 

1719 Wateriann Vind. Christ's Diz. 334 He has been 
thought to have refined upon the Noetian Scheme. 1765 
Maciaine tr. Aloshein's Eccl. #list. wu. v. § 12 ‘The 
Noetian controversy. 1876 PLuwMer tr. Déldinger's [1ip- 
polytus & Callistus 10 Our author..treats the Elchasaite 
heresy..as a short appendage to the Noétian school. 1884 
“Epwna Lyaus’ [Ve Tivo xxiv, I consider that he has Noe- 
tian tendencies, 


* pbilosopbick irradiations. 
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Hence Noe‘tianism, the heresy of Noetus. 

1874 J. H. Brust Dict. Sects 374/2 The derivation of 
Noétianism from the doctrine of Heracleitus. 

Noetic (noe'tik), 2.1 rare. [f. Noe (Vulgate), 
Noah.] Noachian, Noachic. 

1695 Woopwarn Wat. Hist. Earth 1. (1723) 126 Ever 
since the time of the Noetick Deluge. 1803 G. S. Faser 
Cabiri 1. 131 The mutual resemblance of the Cabiri, the 
‘Titans, the Rishis, and the Noétic family, is too striking to 
be the effect of mere accident. 

Noetic (no,etik), 2.4 and sé. [ad. Gr. von- 
tix-6s, f. vénais NoEsis.], 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to the mind or in- 
tellect ; characterized by, or consisting in, mental 
or intcllectual activity. 

1653° WateRHOUsE Afol, Learning 12 All Learning, 
whether Noetick or Manual, of book or hand, proceeds 
from God. 1677 GaLe Crt. Gentiles ui. 92 Another at- 
tribute. .of Pagan Philosophie is, that it be vonre«y, noetic 
or intelligent, i.e. comprehensive of the first and highest 
principles. 1852 Sir W. Hamitton Discuss. 4 The noetic 
faculty, intellect proper, or place of principles. 1872 
Contenp. Rev. XX. 75 Noetic intuition involves some 
discursive thought. 1890 Masson Edius. Sketches 220 
There was little in his mind of what may he called the 
purely zoe¢zc organ—that faculty which speculates, investi- 
gates [etc.]. A i : 

2. Originating or existing in the mind or in- 
tellect ; purely intellectual or abstract. 

¢ 1810 CoteriwceE in Lit, Kem. (1838) 111. 263 Reduce it 
to tbe noetic pentad, or universal form of contemplation. 
1836-7 Sir W. Hamitton Aefaph. xxi. (1859) 11. 33 That 
the sensible or ectypal world..stands to the noetic or 
archetypal world..in the same relation [etc.]. 188: W. R. 
Ssitn O, Test. in Fewtsh Ch. 32 Those doctrines higher 
than reason, those noétic truths, as they were called, of a 
divine philosophy. 

3. Given to intellectual speculation. (See quots.) 

1882 Moztey Reminis. 1. iii. 19 The new Oriel sect was 
declared to be Noetic, whatever that may mean. 1882 
Church Times 6 Oct. 674 Vhe so called ‘ Noetic * school at 
Oriel was far advanced in Rationalism before Newman 
became a Fellow. 1893 J/outh Dec. 563 It is the noetic 
school of Whately which is really responsible for this evil. 


B. sé. 1. A science of the intellect. Also p/. 

18z5 Co.eripce Aids Neff. (1848) 1. 137 The universal 
Noetic, in which we require terms of most comprehension 
and least specific import. a@ 1834 — in Zit. Renz. (1838) 
III. 416 In short, a transcendental aesthetic, logic, and 
noetic. 1875 T. Hitt Order Stud. 1 Gymnastics, or care of 
the body noetics, or training of the mind. 


2. ‘That which has a purely intellectual exist- 


ence or basis. 

1854 Mavrice Alor. & Alet. Philos. (ed. 2) 59 To separate 
that in man which is capable of converse with the noetic, 
the essentially pure, from that which is..eartbly. 1876 
Wivver &. P. Kuight’s Symbolic Lang. 4 Vhe end of whicb 
is the Knowledge of the First, the Lord, and the Noétic. 

3. A member of the noetic school (see A. 3). 

1882 M. Pattison in Academy 1 July 1 The old Oriel 
school—the Noetics—had no dogmas, and left no books. 
1885 — A/em. 78 The Noetics knew nothing of the philo- 
sophical movement which was taking place on the continent. 

Hence + Noe‘tical a. Obs. 

1644 Bre. Maxwett Prerog. Chr. Kings xiv. 137 In him 
who in sharpnesse of wit approacheth nearest to Angelicall 
and Noeticall spirits. 1661 K. W. Conf Charac., Pragm. 
Pulpit-filler (1860) 83 Their noetical faculties dee of 
@ 1688 CupwortH /ianut. Alor, 
(1731) 296 Those tbat arise from the pure noetical Energies 
of the Soul it self. 

+ Noforsooth, v. once-word. (See quot.) 

a 1644 Quarles Mirg, Widow (1649) 53 She charg'd me, 
that when any sued for my love, I sbould be coy, and say 
Noforsooth,..which I ha’ done so long tbat I have almost 
Noforsooth‘d away all my fortunes, 

Nog (neg), 54.1 Also nogg. [Of obscure 
origin.] A peg, pin, or small block of wood 
serving for various purposes; chiefly fechn. in 
special applications (see quots.). Also, a knag, 
snag, or stump on a tree or branch. 

1611 Cotcr., Frayotre, the racke-staffe, or nog of a mill; 
the little peece of wood which rubbing against the hopper 
makes the corne fall from it. 1688 Hote Arwoury im, 
287/2 The Bobbin or Nogg, a piece of round Wood witb an 
handle to begin to wind or make the Clewon, /6/d. 332/2 
‘The Noggs, are tbe handles of the Sytbe. 1711 W. SuTHER- 
LAND Siuipbuild. Assist. 162 Nog; a ‘Vrenel drove in at the 
Foot of each Shore, or the Props that support the Ship in 
the Nature of trigging the Shores. 1747 Hooson A/iner’s 
Dict. G iij b, We. .therein put two Nogs of Wood and these 
keep the Forks from being pressed inward by the side 
Weight. a 180z Fock o the Syde xi. in Scott Minstrelsy 
Lorder 1. 158 A tree they cut, wi' fifteen nogs on each side. 
1841 Civil Eng. & Arch. Jrul, 1V.234/2 The three holding 
nogs or dies are attached by screws to dove-tail slide-pieces. 
1842 Gwitt Archit. 1008 Nogs, the same as Wood Bricks. 
.. The term is chiefly used in the north of England. 1844 
H. Stepuens BE. Farm 111. 986 Vbe lifting-bar 4 which 
rests at each end on wooden noggs tenoned into the bars. 
1856 LDainsripce Law Wines & Alin. (ed. 2) Gloss., Vag, 
square bits of wood piled to support the roof of coal mines. 

attri. 1747 Hooson Aliner's Dict. Giij b, We put a Sill 
under them,..and drive them fast up against the Head-tree, 
so far till the Nog-holes appear on the inside of the Forks. 


Nog (neg), 54.2 Also nogg. [Of obscure 
origin. } 

l. A kind of strong becr, brewed in East Anglia. 

1693 Pripeaux Lett. (Camden) 161 A bottle of old strong 
beer, w®® in this countrey [Norfolk} they call ‘nog’. 1723 
Swirt French Dog Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 35 Walpole laid a 
quart of nog on’t He'd either make a hog ordogon't. 1743 
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NOGGIN. 


Lond, & Country Brew. ut, (ed. 2) 227 In Suffolk and Nor- 
folk they run very much upon a light brown, or deep Amber 
colour’d Butt-Beer, which tn the latter Place is called Nogg. 
1774 Westn, Alag. 11. 319 ‘Vhe Sailor toasts thy cbarms in 
flip and grog ; The Norwich Weaver drinks Tbee deep in 
nog. 1847 STEPHENS in Johnston & Browne /i/e (1878) 
222 Our landlady sent round some nogg a while ago. 1893 
Zincke Whersteed 261 Here ‘ nog" is a kind of strong ale, 

2. =Ecc-Noc. 

1896 Harfer's Mag. XCII. 783/2 Mrs. Raker was holding 
a foaming glass to the sick man's lips. ‘ There; take 
another sup of the good nog’, she said. 


Nog,v. [f. Noe sd.1] 

1. trans. To secure by nogs or pegs. 

1711 W. SUTHERLAND SAipbuild, Assist, 26 Then nog all 
the Shores very secure. 

2. To build with timber-framing and brick. 

1805 Duncums Agric. [/eref. 30 They [cottages] are raised 
with stone two feet above the ground, and then carried to 
the roof with timber and brick tn squares, or as it is here 
termed uogyed together. 

Hence Nogged (nggd) ZA/. a., consisting of a 
timber framework filled in with brick. (Usu. 
in comb. brich-nogged.) 

1688 R. Hotime Arimoury ut. 457/1 A Nogged Wall, 
being only ofa Brick breadth. 1842 Gwitt Archit, § 2024 
When the spaces between tbe timbers or quarters are 
bricked up, it is called a bricknogged partition. 

Nogat, variant of Novucar. 

No-gate, adv. north, and Sc. Forms: a. 
4 Dan-gat, nane-, none-gate. §. 4-5 na-, no- 
gat, -gate, 9 nie-gate. -gait. [f. No a. or 
None a.+GatE 54.27] a. Nowhere. b. In no 
way, no-wise. 

a, 21300 Cursor A. 1078 Pe bodi moght he nan-gat hide. 
1325 Velr. Hom. 57 This sawel..Mai nangat cum til 
hevin blis. @ 1400 //arrow. Hell 1087 (Harl. MS.), He 
may noght lif ogayne nanegate [v.~ nonegate]. 

B. 13.. Cursor AM. 9794 (Gétt.), Hou miht bai man of sin 
ma clene? Certis na gate. als i wene. /édzd. 12900 Bot 
might it nogat pe witslipp Pat he self said. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saiuts lili. (Cecilia) 548 Lot we, be haly name pat wat of 
god, ma nyt itna-gat. azq00o Harrow, //ell 1071 (Harl. 
MS.), He bad: ‘no gate luke pou go hethen, Till fourty 
days be past’. 1489 Barbour's Bruce (Edin. MS.) x. 230 
Swa that men mycht it spar na gat. 

1815 Scott Guy AZ. xxxii, We turned nae gate at a’, but 
just keepit straight forward. 1879 G. Macponatpo Sir Grbbie 
xxvii, I div not ken hoo it'll be poassible, an’ you naegait 
‘ithin my sicht or my cry. 

So + No-gates adv. Obs. 

a13.. Cursor M. 5054 (Gitt.), No-gates miht pair bodijs 
ly. a@xqoo Sir Perc. 2226 Be that so nere getis he, ‘Fhat 
scho myghte nangatis fle. c1q00 Destr. 770y 612 And ye 
.-No gatis me hegyle,ne to grem brynge, | l:ete you.., pat 
1 you helpe shall. 

Woger, variant of zauger, AUGER sé. 

1747 Hooson Alin. Dict. s.v. Boring, First make a Place 
or Stope in the Stone witha Pick, to set the Noger Point 
in. r180z Mawe .W/in. Derbysh. Gloss., Noger, or Jumper. 

No-ggen, 2. and 54, Now rare or Obs. ff. 
western dial. 7za9(s) refuse of flax or hemp +-eEn 4.] 
a. adj. Made of coarse flax. b. sé. Coarse linen. 

1492 IVill of P. Hall (Somerset Ho.}, A noggen shete. 
1564 in Noake H’orc. Relics (1877) 12, j table clothe of 
noggen. 1625 in Miss Jackson S/ropsh. Ho0d-bk. (1879) 
302 Eyghtenne payre of hempten sbeets and six paire of 
noggen sheets. 1660 Sir 7. Birousr Soscobe/ 18 His 
Majesty..put on a noggen course shirt whicb was borrowed 
of Edw. Martin. /érd. 41 A noggen shirt, of tbe coursest 
linnen. 1879 in Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk. 

Noggin (ng‘gin). Also 7 -ing, 8 knoggin, 
noggan, 8-9 naggin. [Of obscure origin: Gael. 
noigean, Ir. noigin are no doubt from Eng.] 

1. A small drinking vessel ; a mug or cup. 

1630 Tincker of furvey Ep. Ded., Of her ale, her custome 
was to set before me two liitle noggins full. @ 1648 Dicsy 
Closet Opened (1677) 45 You have the yeast in a large 
noggin with a handle. 1716 T. Warp £xg. Nes 50 Plate, 
Candlesticks, and Silver Flaggons were turn'd to Brass and 
Peuter Noggins. 1753 Stewart's 7ria/208 The noggin in 
which he bad carried the drink to Allan Breck. 1773 Poetry 
in Ann. Reg. 234 The milky store ..Crowns the clean 
noggin. 1824 DovpripGe Vo?es 109 The settler's furniture 
consisted of a few pewter dishes,.. wooden bowls, trenchers, 
and noggins. 1859 Sara 772. round Clock (1861) 53 The 
pewter counters and the brass-work of the beer-engines, the 
funnels and the whisky noggins. 

2. A small quantity of liquor, usually a quarter 
of a pint. 

1693 Humours Town 101 The poor Curate..is the Humble 
Servant of ev'ry one that Treats bim witb a Noggin of cool 
Nants) @1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Noggin, (of Brandy) 
a Quarter of a Pint. 1745 Geutl. Afag. 425 He drank about 
aquart a day, anaggin at each time. 1798 Sporting Mag. 
XI.284 A man.. drank no less than four noggins of gin, 
1810 VANDELEUR Lef/. (1894) 14 Our army has very good 
rations; 1 pound of beef, 1 pound of bread, and about a 
naggin of rum each day. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xii. 
(1856) 94 While we were joking about his adventure over a 
quiet little noggin of whisky-puncb. 1863 HawTHORNE Our 
Old Home (1879) 233 No doubt many a noggin of whiskey 
is here quaffed. 

3. attrib., as noggin-bottle, -glass, -fot, -stave. 

1663 Woop Life 1 Feb., At Sbort's the coffee-man. .in 
chocolate, 6¢., for a nogging pot, 5¢. 1804 R. ANDERSON 
Cumbld. Ball. (¢ 1850) 68 ‘lo monie a bonnie Carel lass.. 
The noggin glass wentioun. 1855 Kincstuy I estw. Ho! 
xix, If the Lord had not fought for us, she'd have been 
beat to noggin-staves there on the beach. 1894 Hatt Caine 
Manxman vi. x. 394 With a noggin bottle of brandy in 
his fist. a 


NOGGING. 


Nogging (np‘gin), 56. and v/.sd. Also noggin. 
[f£ Noe 56.) or v, + -1NG?. 
1. 56. (Usually br¢ck-nogging.) Brickwork built 


up between wooden quarters or framing. 

1825 J. Nicnotsox Operat. Mechanic 334 A brick wall 
built in pannels between timber quarters is called vhrick 
nogging. 1833 Louoon Encycl, Archit. § 79 ‘Vo fillin the 
cross partitions with four-inch brick nogging flat. 1842 
Baxnam Jnugol. Leg. Ser. u. Jerry Jarvis’ Wig, A fanciful 
arrangement of brick and timber., in the ‘ Weald’ is a 
‘noggin’, 1857 [see Brick sé. ro). r90q A. GrirFitus 
so brs. Public Life xvii. 232 A wooden framework, its 
external sides filled in with brick ‘nogging '. 

b. Nogving-pieces, horizontal pieces of wood 
nailed to the quarters to strengthen the work in 
brick-nogging. 

18z5 J. NicHoLson Oferat. Jlechanic 334 The..nogging 
pieces being included inthe measure. 1833 Loupox Zucyci. 
Archit. $83 Nogging pieces, four by two inches. 

2. vbl. sh. (See quots.) 

€1830 Rudin. Navig. (Weale) 135 Noggtnyg, the act of 
securing the heels of the shores, 1867 SMvtH Savlor's Ih ord- 
bk. 499 Nogging,..securing the shores by tree-nails, 

Nog-head. dial. [f. Noc 56.1] A blockhead. 

c¢1800 Wotcor (P. Pindar) /forrors Bribery Ws. 1816 
1V. 287 Zounds! what a noghead and a fool. 1893 Kex- 
NARD Diogenes’ Sandals xtii, Wosbird and noghead were 
the epitbets bestowed. " 

So Nog-headed a., thick-hcaded, stupid. 

1891 Miss Tutnier //eart Storm 1. ii,‘ Matt Meade'’s that 
nog-headed’, .. Cousin Jane used to say. 1893 Raymonp 
Gentl, Upcott’s Daughter 117 Muttering complaints in 
which..‘ pig-headed ’, ‘nog-headed’, constantly recurred. 

Nogh(t, obs. forms of Noucur s4, and adv. 

Noghtihod: see Novcuriioop, 

Nogli, obs. variant of Ucty a. 

No-go. Also no go. [A sb. use of the phrase 
no go: see Go sé, 8.] An impracticable situation ; 
an impasse ; an indecisive contest, etc. 

1870 Lowe te dl mong my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 150 They have 
. arrived ata happy positivism as to its structure, thouzh 
at the risk of bringing it toa no-go. 1884 Western Daily 
Press 16 Apr. 7/2 Vhe first ‘fly’ resulted ina ‘nogo’. 

5o No-goism. sonce-word. 

1850 Dickens Lett, (1880) 1. 220 As to two cornic articles 
+.out of me, that’s the intensest extreme of no-goism, 

Nogt, obs. form of Noucut. 

No‘how, adv. (and a.) [f. No a.+ How adv.; 
cf. somehow, anyhow.) 

1. In no manner, by no means; not at all. 

1775 in Priv. Lett. Ld. Malmesbury (1870) I. 300 A course 
of habitual improvement which nohow else is to be acquired. 
1795 Montford Castle 11. 42 Edinund..could nohow insert 
the point of hissword. 1829 Laxpor Jmwag, Conv., Emp. 
China & T'sing-7 i, Not being his father, the misfortune 
could nohow attributed to me. 1841 Hlerscuer Zss. 
(1857) 2t2 This isa modification of the idea of cause, which 
we can no-how bring ourselves to conceive. 1877 Mrs. 
Ouienant Wakers Flor, xiv. 348 Genius has strange gifts in 
it,.. knowledge nohow conveyable by teaching of man. 

In unedneated speech frequently used with 
another ncgative. 

18st D. JErrot.p S¢. Giles x, 98 You don't call that 
justice, no-how, do you? 1863 Reape //ard Cash 11. 246 
‘That don’t dovetail nohow, 1864 Harper's Mag. Veb. 410/1 
He wouldn't let it stand nohow. 

2. In no particular manncr or condition; with 
no distinctive appcarance or character. 

In quots. 1779 and 1853 with suggestion of b. 

1779 Mae. D'Arstay Diary (1842) 1, 161, 1 could not 
speak a word; and I dare say I looked no-how. 1853 
Wuewe tin Mrs. Douglas Le/e (1881) 430 ‘The air has been 
filled..with a dense fog, which has made everything look 
ill, or more properly speaking, look no-How, 1888 FREEMAN 
in Stephens Life & Lett. (1895) I]. 283 New York..is just 
now nohow, an uninteresting mass of houses. 

b. With a//; Out of order, out of sorts. 

r85z Mrs. Cartyte Left. U1. 174 You were ‘ decidedly 
better’, and now again ‘all nohow’, 1865 Dickexs Dr 
Marigold vii, Ain’t Mr. B. so well this morning? You 
look all nohow. 

3. adj. Having no distinctive character. rave. 

1828 Lapy Granvitte Lett. (1894) 11. 29 She is a com fort- 
able, no bow, little, good-natured thing. 

Hence No‘howish a. 

1867 SuytH Saslor's Word-bk. 499, No-/lewish, qualiny ; 
feeling an approaching ailment without being able to de- 
scribe the symptoms, 

Noht, nohut, obs. forms of Novcar. 

Noiance, variant of Norance. 

Noice, Noie, obs. forms of Noise, Noy. 

Noik, obs. Sc. form of Nook sé. 

Noil (noil). Also noyl. (Of obscure origin.] 
pl. and sing, The short picces and knots of wool 
combed out of the long staple. 

bl. 1623-4 Act 21 Jas. /,c. 18 § 3 Many ill disposed per- 
sons. .have used to mixe and putte llockes and Thrumes and 
alsoe Noiles and Haires and other deceivable thinges into 

--broad Woollen Cloths. 1793 Spec. Wright & Hawkstey's 
Patent No. 156, 2 A circular brush..revolving quick to 
take the noils off the teeth. 1835 Ure Philos. Manuf, 150 
The noyls, or short refuse wool, which remains entangled 
among the teeth, being removed. 1872 Daily News 26 Mar., 
Noils and brokes are in steady demand, and prices are firm. 
1884 W. S. B. McLaren Spinning (ed. 2) 94 The very 
short fibres of wool..fall over naturally into a box or can 
placed to receive them. This short wool is called ‘ noils’. 
, sing. 1805 Luccock Nat. Mool 159 Vhe fragments collect 
in the instrument and form only a noil, an article of no use 
in the fabrication of worsteds. 1844 G. Dopp 7extile 
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Manuf. iv. 127 This, under the name of noyl or noil, is | 
afterwards carded and spun into coarse woollen yarn. 1894 
Vimes 12 Mar, 13/5 Uhe machine which separates the long 
fibres for fine spinuing from tbe waste or ‘noil’, which is 
used for spinning beavy numbers. 

attribé, 1884 W. S. B. MCLaren Spinning (ed. 2) 104 The 
noil knives in tbe small circles. /dfd. 109 Noil knots are | 
dragged over tbe pin points. 

Noint, ’noint, aphetic forms of Anorst v. 

13.. Cursor M. 7286 (Gott.), He was. .pbe first pat noyntid 
manto king. 1432-s0 tr. //igden (Koll>) V. 23 That man 
scholde be sleyne and the body of Faustina..be noyntede 
with the bloode of hym. 1495 7vevisa’s Barth. De P. KR. 
XU. xxxix.(W.de W.) 436 The blode of a reremouse noynted 
(Sed/, A/S, i-smered) vpon the lyddes suffreth not the 
heere to growe agayn. 1508 Fisner 7 /enit, Ps. li. Wks. 
(1876) 10) The forheed of the chylde is noynted witb holy 
creme, 1577 B. Gooce //eresbach’s flush. Ww. (1586) 144 
The vicerous places must be nointed witb Vineger. 1621 
Cuapman Alay Day Plays 1873 11. 339 One that noints his 
nose with clowted creame. 1647 R. StTarvLTON Fuvenal 77 
The oyle..which those country-men nointed with, when 
they bathed. 1689 N. Lee Princess Cleve m1. i, They are.. 
suspected for Witches, mine noints her self ev’ry Night. 

1821 Scotr Aenilw. vii, He would, fling him a handful 
of silver groats,..to ‘noint the sore withal, 1822 SHrLLey 
Faust ii. 182 We are washed, we are ’nointed, stark naked 
are we. 

Hence Noi‘nted f//. a. (see quot. 1855 and cf. 
NINETED a.); Nointer, one who anoints; Noirt- 
ing vd. sb.; Noitntment, ointment. 

13.. Cursor M. 9338 (Gott.), Quen he pat haliest es comen, 
jour noynting sal fra gyou be nomen. 1432-50 tr. //igeden 
(Rolls) V1.159 He was confermede by liym by the noyntynge 
of holy creaine. ¢ 1485 Digby JVyst, (1882) 1. 640 Her xal 
mary..a-noynt hym with a precyus noy([nJttment. 1565 
Coorkr Thesaurus, Circenistio,.. noyntyng. 1647 R. 
Stapy_ton Juvenal 89 Their ‘lyrian cassocks, nointings for 
the field, Who knowes not, sees not? /did. 36 A rhe- 
torician, a grammarian, A painter, nointer. augur, geome- 
trician. 1855 Kosinson I Aithy Gloss, s.v., ‘A nointed 
youth ', a young man apparently destined to, or determined 
u on, evil courses. 

010u8\e, obs. forms of Noyous a. 

| Noir (nwar), a. rare—'. ['". noir.) Black. 

1871 Tennyson Last Zourn. 433 A shield Showing a 
shower of blood in a field noir. 

Nois, obs. Sc. form of Nose sé. 

+ Noi'sance. O/s. Forms: 5-6 noysaunce, 
5, 7 -ance, 5 -ans, 6 -auns, 6- noisance; also 
5 nosaunce, -awnee. [a. OF. xolsance, var. of 
nuisance NUISANCE. ] 

1, Trouble, molestation, annoyance. 

c1400 tr. Secreta Secret.,Gov, Lordsh, 112 Pe konyng pat 
be sawle folowys..whenne it ys deliured of noysance. ¢1450 
Lovecicn Merlin 2256 Vo hym maden they here Surawnce 
him there to bryngen with-owten Nosawnce. ¢ 1450 Jers 
lin 436 Yef ye take eny (men) of owres, thei shull helpe 
yow to oure noysaunce. «a1500 Chaucer's Dicvame C.'s 

Wks. (1548) 357 Without sicknes or displeasaunce, Or thing 
that to you was noysaunce. a 1548 [late Chron., /fen.V11/, 
7t b, Those that shall bryng vitailes necessarie to the saicd 
assembly, maie without daunger, trouble, impechement or 
noysaunce go and come. 1610 HoLeann Camden's Brit, 
ut. 63 Howbeit much noisance they have everywhere by 
Wolves. 1656 Pryxsxe Xesol, Jinport. Queries 21 A Writ 
is ly .-for a thing done to the noysance of another, 

. In phr. 70 do noisance. 

e142 Hoccteve De Keg. Princ. 810 ‘To me this longe 
walke it dothe noisance. 1449 in Mars Hing. in France 
(Rolls) 1. 489 Robbeurs and pirates..whiche dayly do alle 
the noysance thay canne. 21548 Hatt Chron., (fen. V/11, 
46b, The mayre .. declared to thein the noysaunce done to 
the Citezens. 

2. Nuisance. 

1473-4 Sarum Churchew. Accts. (1896) 15 For the clansyng 
of a noysance abowte the church. 1657 Howe Lomdinup, 
392 Any thing of noi.ance in the River of ‘Thames. 

+ Noi‘sant, a. Ods. rare. [a. OF. noisuni, var, 


of nutsant Nuisaxt.) Tronblesome, gricvous. 

a 1440 Burcu Calo 723 If she be noysaunt, ful of greu- 
aunce, Constreyne hir nat to biden in thi yerde. ¢1475 
Partenay 1045 Iff it be, ye shall haue gretly to doo buge 
noisaunt pannes with aduersite. 

Noise, obs. form of Nose. 

Noise (noiz), 54. Vorms: 3-7 noyse, 4-6 | 
noys, 5-6 noyes, Sc. noyis, 6 noyse; 4 nois, | 
6 noiz, 3- noise. Also 4 nouse, nowse, 5 nose. 
(a. F. zotse (1th cent.; OF. also zoyse, nose) = Prov. 
nOySa, NoSa, Hausa, of uncertain origin: L. nausea 
and xoxia have been proposed, but the sense of 
the word is against both suggestions } 

1. Loud outcry, clamour, or shouting; din or 
disturbance made by one or more persons. 

In this and other senses freq. in the phrase fo wake (more 
rarely + keep) @ noise: cf. sense 6. 

@z2z25 ducren K. 66 Pe wreche peoddare more noise he 
maked to 3eien his sope, ben a riche mercer al his deore- 
wurde ware. 1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 8167 Of trompes & of 
tabors be sarazins made pere So gret noyse pat cristinemen 
al destourbed were. a@1300 Cursor J. 6535 He hard pe 
gret nois was bare Abute pis calf. ¢ 1330 KR. Brunne Chron. 
iVace (Rolls) 1153: At pat word was noise & cry Of be 
Hretons pat stoden ney, 21370 Robt. Cicyle 174 (Horstm.), 
He gan crie and make nois, He swor pei Shulde alle abye 
[etc.}, 1390 Gower Conf III. 321 With this noise and with 
this cry, Out of a barge faste by..Men sterten out. 1455 
Paston Lett. 1.351 They sette an hous on fyer.., and cryed 
and mad an noyse as though they had be sory for the fyer. 
1481 Caxton Godfrey v. 23 Of the noyse that sourded 
emonge the hethen men discordyng in theyr lawe. a 1533 
Lp. Berners //uon lix. 207 Vhey all made great ioy with 
suche a ioyfull noyse that the paynyms without dyd hereit. | 


NOISE. 


1590 SHaks. Com. Err. 1u.i. 61 Who is that at the doore y* 
keeps all this noise? 1622 Masse tr. Aleman's Guzman 
@ Alf w. 42 It did mightily vexe me,..that I} could not 
call vnto them to keepe lesse noise. 1633 G. HeKBert 
Temple, Redemption 12 At length | heard a ragged noise 
and mirth Of theeves and murderers, 1702 Rowe Zamert. 
iv. i, Thou hast thy sexes Virtues, Their Affectation, Pride, 
Il] Nature, Noise. 1775 tr. Scarrvon's Com. Rom. 1, 286 
Zounds, sir, don't keep such a noise about your boots, but 
rather take mine, so you will but let us sleep. 1844 
Dickens Wart. Chusz. xxv, 1 wish you'd hold your noise ! 
1850 Brownine Sf. Blougram's Apol, 19 When dinner's 
done, And body gets its sop and holds its noise And leaves 
soul free a little. 

tb. Without noise, in a quiet manner; without 
any display, privately. Oés. 

1390 Gower Conf. 1. 100 Prively withoute noise He bringth 
this foule grete Coise To his Castell. 1560 Daus tr. 
Sleidane’s Comm, 114 b, She would be buried without any 
pompe or noyse. 1614 Raveicu Ast, Wordd 1. 508 After 
this time Ezechia had rest, and spending without noyse 
that addition which God had made unto his life. 1662 
J. Davies tr. Olearins’ Voy. 110 Tbey were married on 
Shrove-Sunday..but without any noyse. 

+ ¢. Strife, contention, quarrelling. Ods. 

1484 Caxton Fables of cEsop i. xii. 48 Oftyme it 
happeth that of a fewe wordes euyll fette, cometh a grete 
noyse and daunger. 1491 — Iitas Fatr. (W. de W. 1495) 
1, CNIN, 141/1 Neuer to haue noyse with a nother it is angels 
lyfe. 1530 Patscr. 248/1 Noyse, frayeng, castille. 

+2. Common talk, rumour, report; also, cvil 
report, slander, scandal. Os, 

1297 R. Grouc, (Rolls) 6383 He let caste pis traitour in be 
eueninge late At an fenestre in temese, noise vorto abate. 
¢ t400 Kom. Rose 3971 To me it is gret hevinesse, That the 
noyse so fer is go, And tbe sclaundre of us two. 1426 
Paston Lett. 1. 26 Vo declare aught of this matier in 
stoppyng of the noyse that renneth in this case. 1461 (b/d, 
II, 50 Ther is gret noyse of this revell that was don in 
Suffolk be Yelverton and Jeney. ¢ 1478 Plampton Corr. 
(Camden) 38 ‘The great rumor, slaunder, & full noyse of 
your tenants..att they shold be untrew peopell. 1523 
Lp. Berners /‘ro/ss. I. cccliv. 571 Vhe castell..tbe whiche 
the Gauntoyse hadde brente, as the noyse ranne. a157z 
Knox Hist. Ref Wks. 1846 I. 92 The noyse of the death 
of King James divulgat,..the hartes of men begane to 
be disclossed. 1655 .Vicholas Papers (Camden) I1. 179 All 
agree in the noise of inore plotts. 1683 Sir W. Temri.e 
Mem, Wks. 1720 I. 423 The Noise that ran of the magnifi- 
cent Preparations .. design’d by the Marquess. 1711 
sAppison Sect. No. 164 ¢ 1 The Noise of this intended 
Marriage soon reached ‘heodosius. 1734tr. Rodlin’s Aunc. 
{Tist. (1827) VIL. xv. 223 The noise of this accident was 
imunediately spread in all parts. i 

+b. Kepute, reputation. Ods. 

c1460 Jowneley Myst. xiii. 224 Thou has an yll noys of 
stelyng of shepe. 1470-85 Matory Arthur vii. vii. 282 By 
cause of that noyse and fame that thou hast. 1549-62 
Stexnnoro & H, #s. Ixxxix. 16 Through thy righteousness 
have they a pleasant fame and neyce. 1556 Aurelio 4 /sab. 
(1608) N vj, Myn ill noise makes me worthey that all the 
wordes ill saide againsie them be unto me attributede. 

+c. Distinction, note. Ods. rare—'. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals u. ui. 201 They were persons 
of no great noise, but resolute, modest, courteous, 


3. A loud or harsh sound of any kind; a din. 
cr1zg0 St. Barnabas 51 in S. cng. Leg. 1.28 Al pat on 
half daschte a-doun..of pis temple with gret noyse and 
soun, 13.. 7. A. Addit. 2. Ub. 849 Pe god man glyfte with 
pat glam & gloped for noyse. 1390 Gower Conf II]. 216 
Many another tente mo With gret noise, as me tbogbte tho, 
It threw to grounde. ¢ 1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxx. 138 Per 
es herd noyse as it ware of trumppes, « 1450 A'y-sshynge w. 
alngle (1883) 5 Pe noyse of houndes & hlastes of hornes. 
a 1533 Lo. BexNners ¢/vou xxiii. 68 The water..made suche 
a noyse that it myght be herde .x. leges of. @1548 Hat 
Chron., Hen. V1 93 By the noyes of a spanyell was on a 
night a man espied and taken. 1582 LicHEFIELD tr. 
Castanheda's Cong. £:. [nd. 73 b, The tackling .., with the 
great force of the winde, made such a terrible noyse, and 
was so fearefull to heare. 1624 QuarLES Yod avii. 54 Who 
ever heard the voyce Of th’ angry heavens, unfrighted at 
the noyse? 1653 tr. Carmeni's Nissena 124 By the noise 
of ‘Trumpets and beating up of Drums. 1710 J, Crarke tr. 
KNohaults Nat. Philos. (1729) 1. 185 Gunpowder when it 
takes Fire in a Cannon..makes such a prodigious Noise. 
21774 Gotvso. Vat, /fist, (1776) 1. 160 This motion con- 
tinued the remaining part of the day..; nor did the noise 
cease during the wbole time. 1848 L. Hunt Yar of /foucy 
it.'23 Anoise is heard like the coming of a thousand chariots. 
1888 Miss Brappon Fatal Three 1. iv, 1 never heard any 
one make such a noise on a piano. : 
b. The aggregate of loud sounds arising in a 


busy community. 

c14so tr. De Jimitatione 1. xx. 25 Pat he wipdrawip him 
fer fro seculer noyce. ¢1610 H omen Saints (1886) 44 Ml 
brooking secular noise, and worldlie companie of the towne. 
1651 Hossrs Leviath, 1. ti. 5 Obscured and made weak $ 
as the voyce of a man is in the noyse of the day. 1676 
Hae Contempl. 1. 286 In shady Privacy, free from the 
Noise And busles of the World. 1730 BerkeLey Lets. Wks. 
1871 IV. 173 Preferring quiet and solitude to the noise of a 
great town, 1784 Cowrer J ask 1, 379 A life all turbulence 
and noise may seem To him that leads it, wise. 1816 
SHet.ey Damon 1. 28 Seek far from noise and day some 
western cave. 

4. A sound which is not remarkably loud. 

¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxvi. (Nicholas) 121 Pane of fe 
noys of his fet he waknyt pane. 1337 Trevisa Higien 
(Rolls) IIL. 275 Democritus was woned to seie pat be hestes 
of schrewes and be noyse of pe wombe beep in oon place. 
1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 232 b, That noise. .whana 
man doeth rattle or shake together a nomber of dead mens 
hones. 1617 Moryson ///n. 1. 196 We tooke some rest,.. 
but with such feare, as wee were ready to flte upon the least 
noise. 1642 Fuu.er Holy & Prof St.1. xii, 36 Some report 
of sheep, that when they runne they are a the noise 
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NOISE. 


of their own feet. 
buzzing noise of Bees his Ears alarms. 1732 ARBUTHNOT 
Rules Dict in Alimnents, etc. 315 A soft Noise of Water 
distilling by Drops into a Bason. @1774 Gotvsm. Vat. 
Hist. (1776) V11. 28 The noise which the snail makes in 
moving the water. 1833 Tennyson Lady of Shalott iv. 
iii,-Thro’ the noises of the night She floated down to 
Camelot. 1876 Bristowe 7h. & Pract. Aled. (1878) 364 
The noises which attend the acts of coughing. 

Jig. 1660 Soutn Serm. (1727) 1V. 31 One would think, 
that every Letter was wrote with a Tear, every Word was 
the Noise of a breaking Heart. 

5. An agreeable or melodious sound. Now 7are. 

?.@ 1366 Cuaucer Rom. Rose 79 Than doth the nyghtyn- 
gale hir myght fo make noyse and syngen blythe. /é¢d. 
1416 The water, in renning, Gan make a noyse ful lyking. 
¢ 1403 Lyne. Temple Glas 1362 Pe noise and heuenli melodie 
Which pat pei made in her armonye. 1500-20 Dunsar 
Poems xlvi. 25 Nevir suetar noys wes hard with levand 
man, Na maid this merry gentill nychtingaill. 1535 Coverb. 
Ps. xlvi. 5 God is gone vp with a mery noyse. @ 1553 
Upatt Royster D. . iv. 20 Up wyth some mery noyse, 
Sits, to biing home the bride! 1585 T. WasHINGION tr. 
Nicholay's Voy. us. ix. 84 Diuers cymbals .. made a very 
plesant and delectable noyce. 1798 CoLerioce Avwc. Alar. 
368-9 It ceased; yet still the sails made on A pleasant 
noise till noon, A noise like of a hidden brook. 

+b. A company or band of musicians. Oés. 

1558 in Nichols Progr. Q. Eliz. 1. 39 Nere unto Fan- 
church was erected a scaffolde richely furnished, whereon 
stode a noyes of instrumentes. 1594 Lyty JZoth. Bob. 
m1. iv, Then I wish’d for a noyse Of crack-halter Boyes, On 
those hempen strings to be twanging. 1598 CHAPMAN 
Blinde Beg, Alexandria Plays 1873 1. 17 Oh that we had a 
noyse of musitions to play to this anticke as we goe. 1609 
B. Jonson S72 Wont. un. 1ii, The smell of the venison, going 
through the street, will inuite one noyse of fidlers, or other. 
1636 R: Grirrin in Aun. Dubrensia (1877) 52 A Virgin-crew 
of matchlesse choyce,..attended with a noyse Of musique 
sweet. 1668 Drvven Jaden Qucen iu. i, I hear bim 
coming, and a whole noise of fiddles at his heels. 

transf. 1676 Wycuercey Pl. Dealer 1. i, 1 cou’d as soon 
suffer a whole Noise of Flatterers at a Great Man's Levee. 

6. To make (or + feep) a noise (in other than 
literal senses): a. To make an outcry, to talk 
much or loudly, aéoz/ a thing. 

1668 Sin W. Tempce Let. to Ld. Arlington Wks. 1720 11. 
163 Many Persons in England .. had made a Noise about 
the Marine Treaty. c 1680 Bevertoge Serwz. (1729) 1. 300 
For all the great noise that is made about it, there is hut 
little true faith in the world. 1753 Scots AJag. XV. 67/1 
‘Yhe French made a great deal of noise about advantages 
they had gained. 1782 A. Monro Compar. Anat. (ed. 3) 
Introd. 9 Anatomists have made a noise about the different 
structures of the same part. 2 

b. To be much talked of; to be the ooject of 
general notice and comment. 

21618 Hower Leét. (1650) I. 5 The news that keeps 
greatest noise here now, is the return of Sir Walter Raw- 
leigh. 1677 Ast. A7/SS. Commt., 12th Rep. App. V. 36 Lord 
Burghley’s chalange sent by Sir Scroope Howe makes a 
great deal of noyse. 1707 Aooison Pres. St. War Wks. 
1766 I11. 258 Blenheim was followed by a summer that 
makes no noise in the war. 1788 Netson in Nicolas Disf, 
& Lett. (1845) 1. 275 The capture of a Privateer makes more 
noise taken in the Channel, than a Frigate..afar off. a 1862 
Buckre Céviliz. (1869) 111. ti. 107 In 1596, David Black.. 
delivered a sermon, which made much noise. 

ec. To make a noise in the world, to attain to 
general notoriety or renown. 

1662 STILLINGFL. Ortg. Sacre u. ii, § 6 Their Hiero- 
glyphical and mystical Learning hath made the greatest 
noise in the world, and hath the least of substance in it. 
1685 Burner Let. in Trav. (1687) 1 42 Those publick 
scandals that make a noise in the World. 1702 Aoorson 
Dial, Medals Misc. Wks. 1736 111. 14 Such persons as have 
made a noise in the world. 175 Eart Orrery Remarks 
Swift (1752) 191 The first of these, Te Tale of a Tub, has 
made much noise in the world. 

7. Comb.,as noise-maker, -making; noise-money 
(see quot. 1883). 

1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 187 Thou shalte lagh 
wythout grynnynge, speke wyth-out cry or noyse-makynge. 
1574 Howse in //ist. Fam. Fortescue (1869) 11. 231 Whey 
found nohody there, for the noise-makers were gone back. 
1610 SHaxs. Temp. 1. i. 47 You whoreson insolent Noyse- 
maker. 1654 WHitLocK Zootomia 533 Of so much more 
Concernment is one suffering Saint, than all the Noise- 
makers in the World. 1815 Moore Afez. (1853) II. 78 
Among chatterers, drinkers, and all sorts of noise-makers. 
1883 Chamb. Fri, 8 Dec. 770/2 So disagreeable is this fog- 
signalling duty .. that ., the whole crew receive what they 
call ‘ Noise-money’,..for the time the signal is actually in 
operation. 

Woise (noiz), v. Also 5-7 noyse, 5 noyce, 
6 noyz. [f. Nose sé., or ad. OF. xodster, notser, 
to make a noise, to quarrel, wrangle.] 

1. /rans. To report, rumour, spread (aébvoad). 
Now somewhat vave. 

a. In phr. 2 zs noised ‘hai, etc. 

c1g00 Destr. Troy 1173 Hit was noiset anon pat a 
nouinbur hoge Of Grekes were gedret, 1465 Paston Lett. 
1}. 206 It is noyced here that my Lord of Norffolk hathe 
taken partye in thes mater. 1470-85 MaLory Arthur vi. x. 
197 Ilit is noysed that ye loue quene Gueneuer. a@ 1548 
Haut Chron., Hen. VIII, 126 The Frenche kyng .. caused 
it to be noysed that he would besege the toune of 
Valencyen. 1599 Warn. Faire {Von ii. 786 Tis noysd at 
London, that aimurchant’s slain. 1684 Busyan Pedgr. 11. 
201 It was noised abroad that Mr. Valiant-for-truth was 
taken witha Summons. 1849 Macaucay ///st. Eng. iv. 1. 
506 It was noised ahroad that he had more real power to 
help and hurt than many nobles. 

b. In ordinary passive use. 
¢1400 Destr. Troy 12271 The noy of bat noble was noyset 


1697 Drvoen l’ixg. Georg. v. 801 A thurgh the ost. 
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made wordes to be noysed about. 1535 CoveRDALE 1 Chron. 
xiv. 17 And Dauids name was noysed out in all londes. 
1560 Daus tr. Sletdane’s Comm. 228 Rumour was noysed 
abrode, that Themperour shoulde secretly mynde warre. 
1614 Raceicn //zst. World 11. 62 That of the battell 
against the Tarquinians..was presently noised at Rome. 
1665 Maney Grotins Low-C. Wars 431 These things, as 
soon as they were noysed through Brabant [etc.}. 1744 
Ozett Brantome's Sp. Rhodom. 78 Our other Man retir’d, 
for the Thing began to be nois’d abroad. 1779 in ///st. 
Pelham, Afass. (1898) 138, 1 think its Noised hy some as if 
it was not Desired. 1879 Butcuer & Lane Odyssey 74 My 
true lord whose fame is noised abroad from Hellas to mid 
Argos. 
e. In active use. 

1463 Paston Lett. 11. 134 He noyseth and seyth,..ye 
have caused a niad woman to take apell a yens hym. 
1470-85 MaLory Arthur xxi. i. 840 Where ye noyse [that] 
my lord Arthur is slayne & that is not so. 1555 In Strype 
Ecel. Ment. (1721) Vil. App. xlvi. 142 And they have noyzed 
and bruted ahrode most shamefull sklaunders. 1588 SHAKs. 
“L.L.L£.4.1. 22 All-telling fame Doth noyse abroad Nauar 
hath made a vow. 1641 Mitton C&A. Govt.1. vi. Wks, 1851 
{11. 126 Noise it till ye he hoarse, that a rabble of Sects 
will come in. 1689 G. Harvey Curing Dis. by Ht ca vi 
37 They so highly advance the Credit of a milk Diet, by 
noising it to be the sole grand sweetner of the Blood. 1896 
New York Weekly Witness 30 Dec. 13/2 The welcome 
cooled when we noised-about the object of our visit. 

+ 2. To spread rumours or a report concerning (a 
person, etc.) ; esp. to defame, speak ill of. Ods. 

1424 Paston Lett. 1.17 The seyd Walter. .indivers other 
maneres hath noysed and sklaundered the seyd William. 
1447-8 SHittincrorp Left. (Camden) 87 To noyse and 
disslaundre the said citee. 1470-85 Matory Arthur x. 
xlvi. 488 Euer this Corsabryn noysed her and named her 
that she was oute of her mynde. 1530 Patscr. 644/2, 1 
noyse one, I gyve hym a name or brute, good or badde, je 
donne le bruit. Heis noysed to be an yvell lyver. 

+38. a. With 27: To clamour, cry out. Oés, 


rare. 

1662 HickerinoIt. Distr. [nnoc. Wks. 1716 I. 291 Thus 
did they furiously noise it against our Saviour. .,Crucifie him, 

+b. To force out of by clamour. O65. rare, 

21734 Nortu Lives, Ld. Kpr. North (1826) 1. 322 He 
was not a little concerned to see men noised out of their 
lives, as the twelve priests were, and that nothing could 
resist the fury of the people, that, like a hurricane, pursued 
them. 

4. intr. a. To talk loudly or much of a thing. 

1374 Cuaucer Soeth, ui. met. vi. (1868) 7 Thanne comen 
alle mortal folk of noble sede; why noisen ye or hosten of 
youre eldres? c¢1475 Parienay 1556 The peple merily 
toyng As off the good rule noysed of thaim to. 1837 
Cariyv_ye Fr. Rev. I. 11. u. iii, 290 A plan, much noised of 
in those days,..has been devised. 1858 — Fredh. Gt. v. v. 
(1872) II. 10x Much noised of in the.. Prussian Books. 


b. To make a noise or outcry. 

a14g00-5so Alexandcr 4744 Vmquile he noys[is] as a 
nowte, as a nox quen he lawes. 1441 Plumpton Corr. 
(Camden) p. lx, Upon whom the said misdoers followed,. . 
noising & crying, Sley the Archhishop’ Carles! a 1578 
Linoesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.V.S.) 1. 166 Quhen 
thir tydingis .. came abrode and noyssed throw the 
countrie. 1671 Mitton ?. &. 1v. 488, 1 never fear’d they 
could, though noising loud And threatning nigh. a 1814 
Forgery 1.i.1n New Brit. Theatre 1. 435 Thou hast noised 
as much as if thou wert Sir Rohert. 1827 Crare Sheph. 
Cal. 4 Rook, crow, and jackdaw—noising loud, Fly to and 
fro to dreary fen. 1857 Borrow Nom. Rye (1858) I. x10 
What’s the bird noising yonder, brother ? 

Hence Noised 7/. a.; Noi‘sing vé/. sé. and 
ppl. a.; + Noisingly adv. 

1425 Rolls of Parlt. \V. 298/2 Thourgh which langage 
and noysyng, I fele my name. .emblemysshed. 1426 Paston 
Lett. 1. 26, 1 am foule and noysyngly vexed with hem, to 
my gret unease. 1453 in Zf/st. Acad, Oxon. (1898) 1. 320 
The first publisheris of the seide sclandirful noysyng. 1568 
GraFton Chron. II. 521 He declareth you a true man to 
hym,..the sayde dislaunder and noysing notwithstanding. 
1641 Quaries Lnchyrid. 1. c, A victory whose noys’d re- 
nowne may fill the world with your eternall glory. 1656 
Burton's Diary (1828) I. 103 But the great noising argument 
is, That we are under Gospel dispensation. 1681 H. More 
in Glanvills Sadducismus 1. Postscr. (1726) 1 Therefore he 
expected the Issue of that noised Story of the Spectre at 
Exeter. 1828 Sporting Mag. XXI1. 227 Hot-headed, hot- 
horsed, noising, coffee-housing friends. 1864 Good H/ds. 
790/2 The latest books only, the noised books of the season. 
1871 Merreoite H. Richntord xxxvi, Making the low 
noising of the leaves an intolerable whisper of secrecy. 

Noiseful (noi-zful), a. [f. Norse sé.+-rvut.] 

1. Full of noise; noisy. 

1382 Wycuir Prov. xx. 1 A leccherous thing [is] win, and 
noiseful drunkenesse. c1425 Found. St. Bartholomew's 
(E. E.T.S.)3 Amonge the noysefull prese of that tumultuous 
courte. 1608 Sytvester Du Sartas u. iv. wv. Decay 264 
Either side in their seem-Rights’ defence Was hot and 
earnest at tbe noise-full Bar. 1644 Sir E. Derine Prof. 
Sacr. Ciij, These proud fastuous wayes of humility, this 
noisefull piety. 1674 Dryoen £fil. Univ. Oxford 5 Con- 
tent of inind; Which noiseful towns and courts can never 
know. 1725 Pore Odyss. xv. 557 From noiseful revel far 
remote she flies. 1858 Beecher Life Thoughts (1859) 51 
Ths forest is quiet or only so much noiseful as the insects 
make it. 


+2. Full of slander or evil report. Ods. 

1459 (aston Lett. I. 499 Bothen have answerid Wynd- 
hain, not aldermoste to hise plesir, becaus of his noiseful 
langage. 1463 /é¢d. I1. 134 With ongth evydent proffe the 
mater schall be but noysefull to you. 

llence Noi‘sefully adv. raze —'. 

¢36x1 Carman liad 1. Comm, Avyews..signifieth 
shrillie, or notsefullie, squeaking. 


1489 Caxton Faytes of A. u. v. 99 He | 
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NOISOME. 


Noiseless (noi-zlés), a. [f. as prec. + -LESS.] 
Silent, quiet; making no stir or commotion. 

r6ox SHaxs. Adi's Well v. iii. 41 ‘Uh’ inaudible, and 
noiselesse foot of time. 1605 — Lear iy. ii. 56 France 
spreads his hanners in our noiseless land. ax1667 CowLey 
On the late Civil War Wks. (Grosar1) 1. p. cxxxvii, His 
‘reasons restless, and yet noiscless Heart. 1 GartTH 
Dispfens. 11 Midnight Silence guards the noiseless Doors. 
1750 Gray Elegy 76 They kept the noiseless tenour of their 
way. 1784 Cowper Task iv. 346 ‘The wain..inits sluggish 
pace, Noiseless, appears a moving hill of snow. 1816 
Byron Ch. Har. um. Ixxxv, This quiet sail is as a noiseless 
wing To waft me from distraction. 1853 Kane Grinnell 
Exp. (1856) xxvii. 221 It isno fun..to sit motionless and 
noiseless as a statue, with a cold musket in your hands. 
1875 HoweLts foregone Conclusion 1 The canal, where 
he could see the noiseless black boats meeting and passing. 

Noiselessly (noi-zlésli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2,] Silently, quietly, without noise. 

1835 Marryat Olla Podr. iv, We glided noiselessly .. 
along. 1860 Mottey Wether, i. (1868) 1. 2 A clerk or two, 
noiselessly opening and shutting the door. 

Noiselessness (noi:zlésnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] ‘lhe state or quality of being noiseless. 

1847 in Wesster. 1855 J. R. Lemrcuitp Cornwall 50 
Let us listen in perfect noiselessness for a few moments. 
1893 F. F. Moore Gray Lye or So 11. 130 The butler.. 
disappeared with the noiselessness of a shadow. 

+ Noi‘ser. Ods. rare. [f. Noise v.+-ER1.] 
A slanderer; a spreader of a report. 

1434 Misyn Afending Life 118 Pi noysurs wrechidar pou 
sal se, & with all pi mynde to criste pou salt draw. 1460 
CapGrave Chron. (Rolls) 278 This langage sesid mech aftir 
tyme that a prest, on of the first noyseres, was take. 

Noisette! (nwaze't). [f. the name /Vozsette 
(see quot. 1837).] A variety of rose, being a 
cross between a common China rose and a musk- 
rose. Also in attrib. use. 

1837 Rivers Mose Amateurs Guide 80 The ‘Blush 
Noisette ’ rose, was raised from seed in America, by M. Ph. 
Noisette, and sent by him to his brother M. Louis Noisette 
..in 1817. /ézd. 81 Belle Antonine is a pillar Noisette. 
1850 Mrs. Gasket J/oorland Cottage i, Clustering nois- 
ettes, and fraxinellas, and sweet hriar. 1857 KuincsLev 
Two Y. Ago i. 3 The great yellow noisette swung its long 
canes across the window. 1892 Daily News 12 Sept. 3/1 
Rose bushes and rose trees, tea-roses and noisette roses. 

Noisette 2 (nwaze't). [Fr.] f/. Small pieces 
of beef or mutton, with various additions, pre- 
pared as a dish. 

1891 Mrs. MarsHatt Cookery Book, Extra Rec. 150 
Noisettes of Mutton 4 la Parisienne. 

Noisily (noizili), adv. [f. Noisy @.+-.y *.] 
In a noisy manner, with noise. 

1779 JoHnson L. Poets, AJil/ton 1. 158 They, who could so 
noisily censure it,..could contrive what they wanted to 
accuse. 1856 Kane Arctic Explor. 1. xvii. 213 When I 
turned in, he was still noisily disconsolate. 1870 Miss 
Brivcman &. Lyne 1. iii. 28 You doeverything so noisily. 
1897 Mary Kinostey IV. A/rica 504 The Africanis usually 
great at dreams, and has them very noisily. 

Noisiness (noi-zinés). [f. as prec. +-NEss.] 
The quality of being noisy; loudness of sound. 

1727 In Baicey (vol. 11). 1877 M. M. Grant Sux-Alaid 
i, Baptiste rang a huge bell with much noisiness. 1899 
Sir R. Temece Ho. Cos. ili. 55 The noisiness, restless- 
ness, and casual conversation of the Members. 

Woising, vb/. sé. and pf/. a., Noisingly, adv. : 
see NOISE 2. 

Noisome (noi‘sim), z. Forms: 4 nojesum, 
5-8 noysome (6-7 -som, 6 -sum), 6-8 noisom, 
6- noisome. [f. Noy sé. or v.+-somE.] 

1. Harmful, injurious, noxious. 

1382 Wycur Prov. i. 22 Hou longe..foolis tho thingus 
that hen nozesum to them shul coueiten? 1514 Barctay 
Cyt. & Uplondyshne. (Percy Soc.) 9 Nought is more noysom 
to flocke, cotage, ne folde, ‘Than sodayne tempeste, and 
unprovyed colde. 1542-3 Act 34 § 35 Hen. VIII, c. 1 
Suche hookes, writinges,..teachinges, and instructions, as 
be pestiferous, and noysome. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 516 That 
with the red flowers groweth In moysst medowes, and is very 
noysome to tbesame. 1609 HoLtano Asm. Marcell. xxu. 
y. 193 No savage beasts are so noisom and hurtful to men, 
as Christians are to themselves. 1650 VENNER Via Kecta 

8 All fat is of itself ill and noysome 1othestomack. 1693 
Poeun De la Quint. Conpl. Gard. V1. 4 Those Branches 
which, as noisom and useless, must be taken from it. 1718 
Paior Solomon it. 125 The noisome pestilence. .marches 
through the midday air. 1784 Cowrer Yas& 11. 671 The 
rank society of weeds, Noisome, and ever greedy. to ex- 
haust Th’ impoverish’d earth. 1845 Hirst Poems 50 Begirt 
with noisome ivy vines That shroud me like a pall. 1868 
Morris £arthly Par. 1.1. 50 Fair streams we saw,..But 
nothing noisome for a nian to fear. : . 

2. Offensive to the sense of smell ; ill-smelling. 

1577 Nottingham Rec. 1V. 169 We do present the yssue.. 
to he vere noysum and nedefull to be scoured. 1579 W. 
Wirxinson Confut. Fan. Love 60 b, The more myer is 
stirred, the sauour is the noysomer. 1600 Dekker Gentle 
Craft 19 Sweepe me these kennels that the noysome Stench 
offende not the nose of my neighbours. 1642 Rocers 
Naaman 28 Held under with his filthy noysome malady. 
1678 R. L’Estrance Seneca’s Mor. (1702) 324 When we 
are abroad, ..we can bear well enough with. .nasty streets. 
noisom Ditches. 1712 ArpuTHNoT John Bull 1. xvi, Such 
a noisome infectious Breath, as threw all the servants, that 
dressed her, into consumptions. 1748 Azsoz's Voy.1. v. 
58 These operations were extremely necessary for cor- 
recting the noisom stench. 1785 Burke Sp. Wabod of 
Arcot's Debts Wks. 1842 I. 345 A bloated, putrid, noisome 
carcass, full of stench and poison. 1828 Mrs. SHELLEY 
Frankenst, xiii. (1865) 169 His blind and aged father. .lay in 
a noisome dungeon, wHfie he enjoyed the free air. 1879 


NOISOMELY. 


H. Georce Progr. §& Pow. vu. ii. (1881) 318 In squalid 
garrets and noisome cellars women work away their lives. 

3. Disagreeable, unpleasant, offensive. 

1440 York Myst. xxxii. 99 Sir, a noysoinemare note 
newly is noysed. 1542 Lam, § Piteous Treat.in Harl. Misc. 
(1745) IV. 511 The Waye is altogetber in a Maner noysome, 
croked ouertwhart, and in many Places narowe. 1573 
Tusser Afush, (1878) 89 Where plots full of nettles f2 
noisome to eie, Sowe therevpon hemp seed, and nettle will 
die. 1589 R. Harvey 2. Perc. (1860) 10 Me thinks the 
clacke of thy mill, is somewbat noisome to the whole 
countrey. 1607 TopseLt Hist. of Four-/, Beasts (1658) 511 
She roareth,..and uttereth such a fearfull, noysome, and 
terrible clamor. 1632 J. HavwarpDtr. Biondi's Eromena 
131 Seeing melancholy makes aman noysome, both to him- 
selfe and others. 1861 J. Tuttocn Lng. Puritanism 231 
He poured forth the vials of his most noisome wrath in 
reply. 1899 W. James Talks to Teachers (1904) 58 Even 
such a noisoine thing as a collection of postage stamps, 

+4. Annoying, troublesome. Oés. rare. 

1548 Patten F-xfed. Scotl Pj, The churche of Annan, a 
strong place, and uery noysum alway vnto oure men. 1570 
Satir, Poems Reform, xiii. 116 Ane noysum nychtbour 
pronde in oppressioun. 1653 More dAntid. Ath. ui. ix. 
(1712) 114 One that..was often infested with tbe noisom 
occursions of that troublesome Ghost. 

Hence Noi‘somely adv. rare. 

1589 River Bibl, Sehol., Noisomely, infeste, perniciose. 
1633 Be. Hate Occas. Medit. § 86 Now that it is stuffed 
thus noysomely, all helpes are too little to countervaile that 
sent of corruption. 

Noisomeness (noi‘simnés), a. [f. prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality or condition of being noi- 
some; unwholesomeness, offensiveness. 

1530 Patscr, 248/1 Noysomnesse or yrkesomnesse, ennuy. 
1561 Daus tr. Bulliuger on Apoc. (1573) 299b, In heaven 
is founde no noysomenes, no ohscure darckenes. 1591 
Savite Tacitus, Hist. 1. xxxv. 135 The ground being 
infected with the noysomenesse of the dead carcases. 1617 
Moryson /fin. 1. 35 All the objects of humane life, are 
more often accompanied with noysoinenesse then pleasure. 
1698 Fryer dice. £. [ndia&g P.63 Poysoned partly by the 
noisomeness of the Air. 1836 Tuirewace Greece I]. 457 
‘Their unburied corpses still adding to the ever growing 
noisomenessof the crowded dungeon. 1864 C. Mayo Hac. 
Tour. 391 Vhe drainage of Washington can only be known 
to exist hy its extreme noisomeness. 

Noisy (noizi), a. [f. Noise sé.+-y1.] 

1. Making, or given to making, a loud noise; 
clamorous, turbulent. 

1693 DryDen F fist, to Sir G. Kucller 83 A noisy crowd, 
Like women's anger, impotent and loud. 1700 Rowr Amd, 
Step-Moth, 1. i, Stir the simple hinds to noisie Faction. 
21774 Gotosm. Wat, f/ist, (1776) U1. 335 It is more noisy 
in its pursuits even than the dog. 1838 ‘THIRLWALL 
Greece 1V. 139 The noisiest advocates of the most violent 
measures were prohahly its retainers. 1869 Daily News 
22 Dec., That noisier section of the agitators, 

2. Full of, characterized by, noise. 

1693 Drypen Furenad iii. (1697) 43 In quiet Cuma fixing 
his Repose : Where, far from nolsie Rome secure he lives. 
ar? Rowe tr. Lucan 1. 61 Where thousands crowded in 
the noisie street. 17§1 JoHnson Nambler No. 153 ? 4 
With little envy of the noisy happiness which my elder 
brother had the fortune to enjoy. 1796 H. Hunter tr. S/.- 
Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 11.338 Aquatic birds have shrill 
and piercing cries..in perfect Correspondence with their 
noisy situations. 1849 Macautay //ist. Eng. iii. 1. 358 1n 
Covent Garden a filthy and noisy market was held close 
to the dwellings of the great. 1877 M. Arxotp Sonn., 
Quiet Work, Labour, that in lasting fruit outgrows Far 
noisier schemes. 

Comb. 1798 V3. Jouxson Orig. Poems 187 Gay Mirth, and 
Laughter noisy-loud. 

3. ¢ransf, Very loud in colour. 

1g00 Westur. Gaz. 9 Aug. 3/2 The effect from the reverse 
of the simple serge costume was not the least noisy. 

Noit, obs. Sc. form of Nore sé. and vz. 

Woither, variant of NoTHEK con). 

Woke, obs. forms of Nock, Nook, and Oak. 

+ Noker-tree. Oés. rave". [ad. MDu. 


nokerboom.| A walnut-tree. 

¢ 1481 Caxton Dialogues 34 Asshe, nokertree, olyvetree. 

+ Nokes, Obs. rare—°. (See quot.) 

a1joo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Nokes, a Ninny or Fool. 

Nokhoda : see Naknop.. 

+ No kin, a. Ods. Forms: a. north. and Sc. 
4 nan(e) kin, 4-6 nakin, kyn (4 kyne, 5 kine). 
8. 4 none kunne, 5 noone kynne; 4 noe 
kinne, noo kyn, 4-5 no kyn(e. [f. No a. aad 
Kin 56.6b. Cf. next.] 

1. No kind of, not any. 

a, ¢1300 Cursor Al, 3753 And es bar nakin [Fair/ 
nankin] blessing left? /did@. 14664 We thoru nakin [Gé¢¢. 
nane-kin) art Mai be made in sundre part. 1375 Dbarsour 
Bruce v. 362 He him sparit na kyn thing. «1400-50 
Alexander 4583 1s per non Instrumentis of Iren in all pat 
lle founden, Ne nakin metall. ¢1470 Henry Wallace u. 
149 His kyn mycht nocht him get forna kyn thing. 

8B. ¢1386 Cuaucer Shifman’s T, 338 (Harl.), Nought for 
to horweof himno kynmonay. 1393 Lancu. 7. P/. C. xt. 250 
For no kyne catel, ne no kyne byheste Suffren hus seed 
seeden with Caymes seed. ¢ 1440 Gesta Rom, xxxiv. 132 
He also had a sone passyngly wyse-.and no man myght be 
likenid to him in no kynne sciens. ¢ 1470 Henry Wallace 
vin. gor To wait yow witb na ill, Be no kyn meyn. 

2. In the adverbial phrases (0% or i) no kin 
gale, way(s), wise. 

a. 421300 Cursor Mf, 10761 Bot stint he ne moght nan- 
kinwai (Gott. na kin way]. 13.. /bid. 17951 (Gétt.), He mai 
get it nakin wais. 1375 Barsour Bruce v. 268 He..saw he 
mnycht, on nakyn wiss, Warray his fais. ¢1375 Se. Lee. 
Saints xvi. (Alagdalene) 852 He mycht nakine gat cuin 


18] 


nere pe place. ¢1470 Henry $Wadlace vil. 730 Fra thine to 
pass he suld on nakyn wys, Quhill he had tane Stirlyng, 
the castell strang. 1567 Gude 4 Godtte B. (S.T.S.) § Thou 
sall not slay, in na kin wyse. 

B. c1400 Destr. Troy 13881 Pai denyet hym onone, 0 no 
kyn wise. ¢ 1425 Seven Sag. (P.) 203 For in noone kynne 
wyse, The flore ne may nou3t aryse. ¢1475 Badees Bk. 5 
Vnto him tbat hroubte yt yee hit take.,, for yt in no kyn 
wyse Auhte comvne he. 

+ No kins, z. Os. Forms: a, 2-3 nanes, 3-4 
nones, + non S8-, No s-. B, 3 ane, 4 nan, na. 
y. 3-4 none, 4 non, 4-5 no, 5 noo. Also 2-3 
cunnes (4 cunes), 3-4 kunnes, 4 kunus; 2 
cinnes, kinnes, 4 kines, 4-5 kins; 3 kynnys, 
3-5 kynnes, 4-5 kyns. f{f. as prec. For the 
history of the forms see the note to Kin 53.1 6 b.] 

1, No kind of, not any. 

a. a1122 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 675 Ne zeold 
ne feording ne nanes cinnes deudom. /bid. Ne biscop 
wite ne sinad ne nanes kinnes bing. ¢ 1200 OrMIN 274 Nan 
man, Ne naness kinness shaffte. a@1225 Leg. Kath. 1912 
3et ne seh Katerine nanes cunnes pine Pet ha oht dredde. 
¢1275 Passion our Lord 446 in O. £. Mise. 50 Hi nolden 
per-of makie nones cunnes dol. ¢ 1320 Cast. Lowe 855 Pat 
nones kunnes assaylyng Ne may derue pe tour for no bing. 
¢1384 Cuaucer Hf. Fame ut. 1794 These ben tbat wolden 
honour Haue, and do no skynnes labour. a@x1400 Sf. 
Alexius (Vernon) 412 With non scunes [Laud MS. nones 
kynnes] ginne..mizte he hit not out winne. 

8B. ¢1z05 Lay. 25456 Purb nane cunnes spelle ne cude 
heomnamontelle. «1300 Cursor Al. 5575 Naman mai, for 
nankins chance, For-do pat lauerds purueance. 13.. /é:d. 
10408 (Gétt.), May nakines nede be funden bare, 13.. Seuy' 
Sag. (W.) 2882 Fornankins gode thou wald him gif, 

y- ¢1275§ Lay. 25456 Porh none cunnes spelle. 
Havelo 


@ 1300 
860 Neyper hosen ne shon, Ne none kines ober 
wede. 13.. Cursor M, 1226 (Gott.), [Caym] alsua. .Luued 
vr lauerd non kines thing. /did. 4369 Of be hauei nokines 
milit. @1400 Rowland 4 O. 376 Late hym noghte skape for 
nonkynsthynge. a1400 Launfal (Ritson) 363 That thou 
make no bost of me For no kennes mede. ¢ 1475 Babees Bk. 
7 The salte also touche nat in his salere Withe nokyns mete. 
2. In phrases (4y, 07, i) no kins ways or wise. 
13.. £. £. Allit. P. C. 346 Nylt pou never to Nunive bi 
no-kynnez wayez? 21370 Nodt. Cicyle 54 For he wende, 
onno kyns wyse, That myghtfulle God cowde devyse [etc.]. 
¢1450 Harpyxe Chron. Pref. p. vi, jour patent cowthe I 
haue in nokyns wyse. 1458 Zest. £dor. (Surtees) I]. 226 
That thei putte not away non of the said juelles..in noo 


kynswise, 
Nol, obs. f. Nott sé., Nitt v. WNold(e, would 


not, see Nutt 2. WNolder, var. of NoTHER adv. 


+ Nolence, no‘lency. és. rare. [ad. late 
L. ndlentia, {. ndlo, nolle: sce -ENCE, -ENCY.] Un- 
willingness. 

1652 N. Cutverwer Lt, Nature 1, xi. (1661) 98 It makes a 
willingness.. where there was an ahsolute nolency. . before. 
fbid, u. iii. 49 Grace. .takes away that Nolence and Ke- 
luctancy that 1s in the hearts of men. 7 

|| Nolens volens (néwlénz vou'lénz), [L. xo/- 
ens unwilling, pres. pple. of d/o, nolle, and vol- 
ens willing, pres. pple. of zo/o, velle.] Willing or 
unwilling, whether willing or not, willy-nilly. 

1593 Peete Ldw, /, Wks (Reldg.) p32 A little serves the 
friar’slust, When noleus volens fast I must. 1612 Proe, Vir- 
giuia in Capt, Sinith's Wks. (Arb,) 155 Had they not beene 
forced nolens volens perforce to gather and prepare their 
Victuall 1665 Sir ‘Il’. Hersert 7 raz. (1677) 124 He would 
profer them a little money for what he liked, which if they 
refused, then soleus volens he would have it. 1727 A. 
HWamitton New Ace, FE. dad. 1. xxxiii. 17 But, nolens 
volens, Perrin must take them, and sign Bills of Loading. 
1815 Scott Guy Mf. 1, Well, uolexs voleus, you must hold 
ae tongue. 1837 Hoop Ode tu Rae Wilsou 455 Tugg'd 
lim neck and crop Just xolens volens thro’ the open shop. 
1881 Nicnoison Sword to Share xii. 80 (Stf.), Who placed 
me, nolens volens,..under the wing of an ample-skirted 


American matron. 
No less, a/v. and a, [No adv.2+Less a.] 


Not less, as much, in variotis uses. 
1. Used absolutely. 


a 1300 Cursor M, 60915 Fourti winter, an nales. 1500-20 
Duxsar oes xxvi. 102 ‘he feyndis gaif thame hait leid 
to laip, Vhair lovery wes na less. 1559 W. CuNNiNGHAM 
Cosmoyr. Glasse 139, 1 confesse no lesse. 1655 Futter CA. 
flist. 1x. 192 That fatall year generally foretold that it 
would be wonderfull, as it proved no less. 1798 CoLeripce 
Auc. Mar. vt xvii, The rock shone bright, the kirk no less. 
1818 Surttey Lugan, /lil/s 302 ‘Vhe dun and bladed grass 
no less, Pointing from this hoary tower. 1847 Mrs. CARLYLE 
/.ctt. 11,10 John had bid me take two glasses (no less) of 
Madeira. 1871 R. Extis tr. Catuddus viii. 9 Now she 
resigns thee; child, do thou resign no less. 

2. Constr. with ¢iaz: a. In reference to number, 

az12z1 O. £. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 897 Py ilcan sumera 
forwea1d no las bonne xx. scipa mid monnum. 

1596 Suaks. Tam. Shr. u. i. 379 No lesse Then three 
great Argosies, besides two Galliasses. 1613 PurcHaAs 
Pilgrimage (1614) 321 The sacred servants, which were no 
lesse then sixe thousand. 1709 SteELe Tatler No. 46 ? 12 
No less than Ten People produced the following Poem. 
1801 Mar. Epcewortu Cast. Rackrent (¢ 1880) 20 No less 
than three ladies in our county talked of for his second wife. 
1841 Macautay Warren Llastings Ess. (¢ 1853) M1. 174 
Matter for no less than twenty Articles of impeachment. 

b. In reference to comparison or degree. - 

1561 Win3e1 Cert. Tractates Wks. (S.T.S.) 1.8 Thay ar na 
les than the vtheris degenetat ignorantis. 1578 ‘imme 
Calvin on Gen. 87 Sbe accounted him no less than a 
domesticall beast. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 230 The 
Pilot directed tbeir journey hy the Compasse. .no lesse then 
if it had beene at Sea. 1667 Mitton P. Z. vi. 248 Pleas’d 
with thy words no less then thou with mine. 1711 ADDISON 
Sect. No. 55 ® 4 The Aim of each of them was no less than 


NOLI ME TANGERE. 


Universal Monarchy. 1767 Forpyce Serm. Ving. Wom. 1. 
Pref. 7 Dictated by friendship no less than hy conviction. 
1822 SHELLEY tr. Calderon's Mag. Prodig. 1.250, 1 am Held 
no less than yourselves to know the limits Of honour and of 
infamy. _ 1882 Farrar £arly Chr. I. 236 In the Books of 
Esdras, Enoch and Baruch, no less than in St. John—there 
are for us some necessary difficulties. 

3. Directly preceding the word qualified (usually 
with shan following): a. With verbs. 

15sg W. CunnincHam Cosimogr. Glasse 11 Plato (whiche 
otherwyse is a grave Pbilosopber) did no lesse erre then the 
other, imagining [etc], 1611 Suaks. Wint. 7. 1. ii. 392 
Clerke-like experienc'd, whicb nolesse adornes Our Gentry, 
then our Parents Noble Names. 1667 Mitton P. Z. n. 
848 Death Grinnd horrible a gastly smile...No less rejoyc’d 
His mother had. 

b, With adjectives. 

1542 UpALt Eras. A poph. 200h, Auouchyng hymself to 
bee no lesse heholdyng to the said Aristotle then to his 
father. 1585 T. WASHINGTON tr. Vieholay’s Voy. 1. xv, A 
history no lesse lamentable then full of dispayre. 1605 
Suaks. A/acd, 11. i. 136 Whose absence is no lesse materiall 
to me, Then is his fathers. 1652 Mitton Sonn. xvi. To 
Cromwell, Peace hath her victories No less renownd then 
warr. 1711 Appison Sfect, No. 128 » 7 Tbe same female 
Levity is no less fatal to them after Mariage than hefore. 
1766 Gotpso. Vie. W.v, My little ones were no less busy. 
1861 Pattison “ss. (1889) 1. 47 The export trade of the 
Steelyard was no less extensive than its tmport. 1892 N. 
Suvt# Cér, Eth. 1. ii). 158 A moral order no less infrustrable, 
and as universal in its dominion. 

ec. With substantives. 

1711 STEELE Sect. No. 33 ? 1 The Father received his 
Intelligence with no less Joy than Surprize. 1874 Grap- 
stone Glean. (1879) I]. 235 He spoke no less a numher of 
them than twenty-three. 1882 Aafwre XXVI.147/2 The no 
less fertility of ingeniously-devised experiment. 

i Noli me tangere (ndwlei m7 tondzér’). 
Also 6 noly. [L., ‘touch me not’, occurring in 
the Vulgate, John xx. 17: cf. sense 5.] 

l. Zath. An eroding ulceration attacking the 
face : in later use=Lupvs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vu. lix. (Bodl. MS.), Noli 
me tangere is acankery posteme in be face and fretep. . lasse 
panneober. 1527 ANDREW Sruuswyke's Distyll, Waters 
B iij, The same water heleth that evyll soore named noly 
me tangere, 1577 FRaAMeTON Joyful .Vews 42b, An vicer 
..comming of a Noli me tangere, which hegan to take roote 
alredy at the gristles of the Nose. 1601 Hottanp Péiny II. 
200 The very ill-fauoured Polype and Noli-me-tangere in 
the nosthrtls, the juice of tbis root doth cvre and heale 
wonderfully. 1661 Lovett A/ist. Antin, & Alin. 257 Vhe 
dried skinne.. helps the paine of a hot cause; and any im- 
postume or xodf me tangere. 1674 JosseLyn Voy. New Lug. 
184 Head-aches are frequent, Palsies. Dropsies, Worms, 
Noli-me-tangeres. 1707 Curios. in Hush. & Gard. 144 A 
Spoonful of t..cures the Nolf me tangere, all Shankers. 
176z R. Guy Pract. Obs. Cancers 114 Lydia Goldshury 
came with an obstinate -Vodi we ftangercon the Nose. 1834 
Cyel. Pract, Med. WN. 169/1 ‘Vhe terms lupus and noli ine 
tangere are synonymous in British medicine, and have 
always signified the same thing since they have been used 
in any definite sense. 

Jig. 1650 Ti. Discolliminiunt 6 Some of his arguments are 
mortally sick of the Polypus or Noli me tangere; \shall not 
meddle with them. 1771 Smontett Hunph. Cl. 6 May ii, 
She's a noli me taugere in my flesh, which I cannot bear to 
be touched or tampered with. : 

2. Bot, A species of balsam, growing in the 
North of England, so called from the peculiarly 
forcible expulsion of its ripe seeds, which occurs 
when it is touched. Now only as part of the full 
botanical name, Jmfpatrens Nold (me) tangere. 

1563 IT. Gare Antidot, 35h, And also, Noli me tangere 
all diseases brede of fleame and colde humours it healeth 
them. 1§78 Ly1e Dodoens 1. 76 There is yet an other herhe 
founde called Vodi me taugere, the whiche also is reduced 
and hrought vnder the kindes of Mercury. 1704 Collect. 
Voy. & Lav. Wi. 824/2 There grows another Tree in 
Ceylon like our Nodt me tangere, 1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece 
li, 11. 362 You may now sow, in Natural Ground, the wild 
spirting Cucumber, and the Noli me tangere. 

3. A person or thing that must not be touched 
or interfered with. 

@1635 Naunton Fragm. Keg. (Arh.) 18 He was wont to 
say of them, that they were of the Tribe of Dan, and 
were vol: ine tangere's ; implying, that they were not to he 
contested with. 1654 WaitLock Zoofouzia 166 Sure Learn- 
ing was no such Noli me tangere, in the Apostles account. 
1692 1. Watson Body of Div. (1858) 460 Herod could not 
hrook to have his incest ineddled with—tbat was a zodi me 
tangere. 1782 Burney fist. Alus. 11. 15 [They] rather 
chuse to impoverish the melody, by making a fourth of the 
Key a wold? me tangerc, than admit this innovation. 1828 
Lytton Pelham iii, Mr. Wormwood, the xodi-me-tangere 
of literary lions—an author who sowed his conversation.. 
with.. thorns, i ; 

4. A waming or prohibition against meddling 
or interference, etc. : 

1634 W. Woop New Eng, Prosp. (1 86s) 24 The Porcupine 
. Stands upon his guard and proclaimes a Voli we tangere, 
toman and heast. 1641 MaisTERTON Serw. 18 The forbidden 
fruit, upon which God hath set a Nodi wie tangere. 1792 
CuarLotte Smitu Desinond 11, 129 Every attempt at re- 
dress is silenced by the uolf-me-tangere, whicb our consti- 
tution has been made to say. 1806 J. Beresrorp A/iseries 
fluut. Life x. xxi. (ed. 5) I. 219 Every dish, as it Is brought 
in, carrying a ‘noli me tangere’ on the face of it. 1817 
Byron Le/. 15 Nov. in Moore Lett. 6 Frais. (1875) 6055 
l used to think that / was a good deal of an author in anon? 


, propre and nolt me tangere. 


5. A painting representing the appearance of 


Christ to the Magdalen at the sepulchre. 
1680 Evetyn Diary 2 Sept., The Voli me tangere of our 
blessed Saviour to Mary Magdalen after his Resurrection, 


NOLITION. 


of Hans Holbein. rg2z Richarpson Statues [faly 173 
Noli me tangere..isa Magnificent Picture. 1800 DALLAWAY 
duecd, Arts Eng. 481 Vhe ‘noli me tangere’ at All Souls 
College was painted by Raffaelle. 1859 HawTHoRNE 
Maré, Fan xxxvii, Half of the other pictures are Mag- 
dalens, .. Noli-me-tangeres. 

6. altrib., as nolt me tangere face, manner, ete. 

1822 De Quincey Confess. 28 A sort of noli me tangere 
manner, nervously apprehensive of too familiar approach. 
1842 C. WHITEHEAD A. Savage (1845) II. iv. 221 A sort of 
noli me tangere sensitiveness. 1877 READE Ii’om. Hater x, 
A trick of putting on woli me fangere faces among 
strangers, 

Hence Nolieme-tangereta‘rian, zo7ce-word. 

1846 Lanpor Exam. Shaks. Wks. 1353 Il. 294/1 If a 
dean is not on his stilts,..he stands on his own ground : he 


is a noli-me-tangeretarian. 
+Noli'tion. Os. [f. L. d/o, zolle, td be un- 
Unwillingness ; absence 


willing: cf. VoLition.]} 
of willing. 

1653 J. ‘Vaytor Serm. for Veari.v. 65 So long as the 
prayer is fervent, so long the man hath a nolition, and a 
direct enmity against the lust, 1678 Gate Cr¢t. Gent. iv, ul. 
18 Molina..tells us that these signs of the Divine wil sig- 
nifie properlyand formally some nolition or volition in God. 
1683 J. Corset Free Actions 1. vi. 5 Between Volition and 
Nolition there is a middle thing, viz. Non-volition. 


Noll (nal). Now da/, Forms: a. 1 hnoll, 


4-6 nolle, 4-9 noll, 4, 6-7 nol, 6 nole. 8B. 6 
noule, 6-7, 9 nowle, 9 da/. nowl, noul. [OE. 
hnoll =MDu. nolle, OHG. hnol (MHG. xo) 


top, summit, crown of the head.]} 

I. The top or crown of the head; the head 
generally; the noddle. 

In later use freq. with the epithet dr-wakeu. 

a. ¢ 825 Vesp. Ps. vit. 17 In hnovlle his unrehtwisnis his 
astiged. c1000 AELrric How, Il. 452 Se deofol..sloh lob 
mid bzre wyrstan wunde, fram his hnolle..o3 his ilas. 
c 1380 Wycutr Se/. Wks. II. 92 Mowe pou not be helid fro 
Le sole of be foot unto be nolle. cr1rg00 Turnament of 
Tottenham 60 Thay set on ther nollys For to kepe ther 
pollys, Gode blake bollys. «1529 SkeELton Col. Clonte 1244 
‘Yhat no man shulde se Nor rede in any scrolles Of theyr 
dronken nolles. 1589 Airr, Afag. (1563) M iv, The bastard 
law broode, which can mollyfie All kynd of causes in theyr 
crafty nolles. 1577 Harrison England u, vi. (1877) 1. 16% 
He carrietb off adrie dronken noll to bed with him. 1600 
Hotianp Livy xxxin. xlviil. 851 When..they awoke and 
roused themselues, with their drunken and drousie nols. 
1626 Breton Fantasticks Whs. (Grosart) Il. 14/2 The 
nappy Ale makes many a drunken Noll. 

B. 1567 Drant Horace, Ef. B ij, All the pothigaries stuffe 
can scarcely purge his nowle. 1596 Spexser /, Q. vil. vii. 
39 Vhen came October full of merry glee; For yet his noule 
was totty of the must. 1653 Mippteton & Row ey S/. 
Gipsy 1. i, Peter-see-me shall wash thy noul And malaga 
glasses fox thee. 1657 I'rapp Cone. Ps. vit. vi, Priests with 
their drunken Nowls said Mattens. 1823-in dial. glossaries 
(Suff., Worc., Som., Cornw.). 

+b. transf. A (dull, drunken, ete.) person. Ods. 

1399 Lanci. Rich. Redeles 1, 20 Though bis be derklich 
endited ffor a dull nolle, Miche nede is it not to mwse 
ber-on. 1566 Drant Horace, Sat. 1.1, Biv b, We callhim 
goose, and disarde doulte, and fowlye fatted nowle. 1598 

Barret Theor. Warres 1. ii. 9 Drunken nowls are apt..in 
their drunken pangs to haue their throates cut. 1600 
Hotianp Livy 1x. xxx. 335 Neither perceived they ought, 
sense!esse druncken nols they. 

+ 2. The nape of the neck; the back of the head, 

1382 WycuiF -lcts xv. 10 What tempten 3e God, forto putte 
a 30k on the nol, or necke, of disciplis? 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. v. xxv. (Bodl, MS.), If pe heed be temperatlich 
greete, and be nolle of be nekke somedele greet. «1400-50 
Alexander 807 Pe noll of Nicollas pe kyng he fra be nebb 
partis, ¢1550 Liovp reas. Healt: H 4 Aplye it to the nape 
of y®? necke beneth the nol. 1538 Hayoocxe tr. Lomazza 1. 
30 Lhe hinder parte vnder the crowne, some do call..the 
nape or nolle. 1615 Crooxe So:ty of Afan 21 The veynes 
of the forehead, the nowle or backe part of the head. ¢ 1720 
W. Gipson Farrier’s Guide 1. iv. (1738) 35 It is..about two 
inches within the Head before i: passes out at the Noll. 

+3. transf. The extreme point. Obs. rave—'. 

1387 Treviss Aigde (Rolls) I. 9 For pis lond lieb vnder 
be norb nolle [L. zestex] of be arte: 

4. Comb., as + Noll-bone, the occiput. Ods. 

1615 Crooke Body of Afan 581 The knub of the nowle- 
bone inarticulated or ioyned to the first rack-bone of the 
necke, 1683 Sxave Awa’. [Morse wv. xiii, (1686) 167 The 
Muscles ascend upward as far as to the Occiput or Noll- 
bone. ¢17z0 Gisson Farricr's Guide (1722) 62 All which 
[nerves] uniting together are inserted into the Noll-bone. 

Henee + Nolled a., having a noll (or peak) of a 
certain kind. Oés. rare. 

1388 Wreur £cc/us. xvi. 11 If oon hadde be hard nollid, 
wondur if he hadde be giltles. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, 
R. xvi. Ixxviii. (Bodl, MS.), Onocentaurus..is a beste.. 
stronge nekked and nolled as a boole. 1602 Marston 22d 
Pt. Ant. & Mel. 1v.i, A mount of mischief.. As weighty as 
the high-noll’d Apennine. 

Woll, obs. variant of KNout v. 

1620 T. Graxcer Div. Logtke 170 Noll, or to noll a bell. 

Wollah-nollah, variant of NULLAH NULLAH. 

Nolle, v. U.S. Abbrey. of NoLLE pros(s). 

1896 Watertown Republican 18 Nov., The criminal libel 
suit_pending against W. T. Ramhusch was nolled. 

| Nolle prosequi (ng'l’ prgsékwai). Laz. 
Also 7-8 noli, 9 nolo. ([L., ‘to be unwilling to 
pursue’.] An entry made upon the record of a 
court, when the plaintiff or prosecutor abandons 
part, or all, of his suit or prosecution against a 


defendant or defendants. 
1681 Luttretye Brief Rel. (1857) 1. 70 A privy seal, com- 
manding Mr. atturney generall to enter a nolle prosequi to 


182 


the said indictment. 1700 Concreve Way of World w. viii, 
My lady came in like a olf prosegui, and stopped the pro- 


ceedings. 1712 ArsuTHNOT Yok Bult 1. xi, [Fees for] 
Entries, Declarations, Replications, Recordats, No/le 
Prosequis. 1809 JEFFERSON If'7it. (1830) 1. 130 Mr. Hunt- 


ington... had determined to enter solle-prosequis. 181% 
Hist.in Ann. Reg. 28/2 The case of a nolo prosegui having 
been granted on a prosecution forlibel. 1842 Branpe Dict. 
‘Scé., etc. s.v., On the defendant's demurring to one count 
in a declaration, the plaintiff may enter a nolle prosequi as 
to that count, 1884 Aucycl. Brit, XVII. 532/2 In pro- 
ceedings either by indictment or by information, a zol/e 
Prosegui or stay of proceedings may be entered by the 
attorney-general, : 

Hence Nolle-pros(s), v. ‘rans. to abandon (a 
suit or indictment) by a ‘nolle prosequi’. U7. S. 

1883 AN. York Even, Post 13 May, All of the indictments 
were nolle-prossed late last evening. 

Noll-kholl. are. Also nol-kole, knolkhol. 
(ad. Du. knolkool or G. knollenkohl: see KNout 
56.1 4 and note.] ‘The turnip-eabbage; kohl-rabi. 

1812 Sir J. Sinctair Syst. //usb. Scot. 261 A new plant 
of the turnip sort has heen lately introduced into Scotland, 
called noll-kholl. 1886 Yure & Burnett Hobson-Fobson 
830/2 Vol-kole. .is the usual Anglo-Indian name of a veget- 
able a good deal grown in India. 

t+ Nolp, s4. Olds. rare. (Of obscure origin: 
see next.} <A blow or stroke. 

¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 6753 Was non so bold.. Forto. .negh 
hym with noy, for nolpts of his hond. /4/, 14037 Eneas 
also auntrid to sle.. Neron the noble with a nolpe alse. 

t+ Nolp, v. Os. rare. [Of obscure origin. 

Both sb. and vb. correspond in meaning to mod. north. 
dial. xawf, nonup, vope, but the variation of vowel in these 
forms normally indicates a Scand. *#auf sb., *naifa vy 
which in the Vestry. Trey would appear as *vaw/e.] 

a. trans. ‘To stnke down. b. zztr. To give 
a blow fo, to keep ox giving blows. 

¢ 1400 Destr, Troy 1257 Castor the king conceyuit.. That 
Nestor with noy was nolpitto ground. /éd/d. 7475 Nep- 
tolemus, the noble, nolpit to Archilagon, /érd. 13889 He 
nolpit on with his Neue in the necke hole. 

Nolt (noult, nglt). Sc. Also 6 noult. (Origin- 
ally only a graphic variant of Now, by false 
analogy with dowt Bot, cowt Cort, etc., but 
latterly aecepted as a distinet word.] 

1. Neat, cattle; oxen or cows. 

¢1470 Hesry Hi altace x. 551 Off nolt and scheip thai tuk 
at sutficiens, 1500-20 DuxBar Poems xxii. 73 ‘wa curis or 
thre hes vpolandis Michell,..Thocht he fra nolt had new 
tane leif. 1535 Stewart Cro. Scot. ILI. 218 Baith scheip 
and nolt, gait and all vther gair. @ 1585 Powwart /lyting 
w. Montgomerie 182 On ruites and runches in the fielde, 
With nolt thou nurishde was a jeir. 1609 Skene Reg. Jay. 
155 Na maner of gudes, horse, meiris, nolt, sheip, or vther 
cattell, a@1670 Svatpinc Zod, Chas. / (Bann. Club) 25 
‘Vher came doun certain hielanders .. and took away three- 
score nolt. 1716 iVodrow Corr. (x843) II. 135 Nor did they 
spare the very nolt that were for plowing the ground, 1822 
W. J. Napier Pract, Store-farming 254 Turning out a 
parcel of half-starved nolt upon the hill. 1865 CartyLe 
fredk, Gt. V.xut.v. 67 Who dares me..insult, Him will I 
serve like this fat head of nolt. 1895 Crockett A/en of 
AMoss-Hags 356 A good stock both of nolt and sheep. 

2. attrib., as nolt-beast, -byre, -fold, -foot, ete. 

1513 Douctas ncis x1. xv. 100 Qulen that he hes.. 
weryit the nolt herd onthe plane. ?a1550 Freiris Berwik 
260 1n Dunbar's Poents (1893) 294 Ane sowsit nolt fute, and 
scheipheid, 158: Burne Desfut. in Cath. Tract. (S.1.S.) 
138 Ye vill that thair be na difference betuix your kirkis, 
and als monie noult faldis. 1595 Duncan App. Etyit. 
(E. D. S.) 67 Budile, a nolte byer: bount stabulun:. 168 
Win, Baron Crt. Stitchill (1905) 89 Taking out of some 
nolt beasts out of..his stabls. 1739 A. Nicot Nature with- 
out Art 85 That Station now had been much better Than 
Nolt-herd or a Shepherd either. ¢181r7 Hoce ales & Sk. 
VI. 194 [That loading] was of nolt-hides; that is, of cow- 
hides, oxen-hides, bull-hides and all sorts of hides. 

WNolt, wilt not: see NILLzv. 

Nolt(e, know not: see Not zv. 

Nom (non). [F. 2077 aname.] Used in ex- 
pressions denoting a pseudonym, a false or as- 
stmed name; esp. 

a. Nom de guerre (non da g¢r), lit. ‘war-name’, 
a name assumed by, or assigned to, a person en- 


gaged in some action or enterprise. 

1679 Drvpen Limberham 1. i, Mr. Woodall, you Rogue! 
that 's my zou de guerre. You know I have laid by Aldo. 
1709 Mrs. Manxtey Secret Alen. (1720) 1V. 318 When they 
went upon private Adventures, to prevent Discovery, each 
had her Nome de Guerre. 1750 Gray Loug Story 35 Melissa 
is her Nom-de-Guerre. 1829 W. Irvixc in Life & Lett. 
(1864) II. 369, I have adopted a wom de gucrre, as allowing 
ine a freer scope. 1883 //arper’s Afag. July 236/2 Fox.. 
being designated Reynardo, and other..characters intro- 
duced hy..z0s de guerre. io 

b. Now de plume (non da pli#m), lit. ‘pen- 
name’, a name assumed by a writer. 

1823 De Quincey The Jucoguito Wks. 1859 XI. 1 A 
living authur.., not known at all under that name, but 
under the vom-de-plunre of Friederich Laun. 1876 Tre- 
vELYAN Macaulay (1883) 11 293 v0¢e, Sylvanus Urban was 
the nom de plume adopted by the editor of the Gentleman's 
Magazine. 1886 Ruskin Praterita |. 413 The nom-de- 
plnme I chose, * According to Nature’. 

| Noma (névma). /ath. [L. xoma (none), 
a. Gr. vopn, vop-, vepev to feed.] A gan- 
grenous ulceration of the throat, occurring mainly 


in young children, 

1834 Carswent in Cyel. Pract. Aled. IIL. 138/2 There is 
one other form of sphacelus from general debility. .which has 
received the names of noma; chetlocace [etc.). 186r N. 


NOMADIC. 


Syd. Soc. Vear-bk, for 1860, 224 Vissertation on Noma. 
1876 Buistowe 7%. 6 Pract. Ded. (1873) 632 More pain 
and discomfort than are usually assoctated with nonia. 

Nomad (ng'm&d, ndumad), sd. and a. [ad. 
L. Aomad-, Nomas, a. Gr. vopad-, vopas, f. vop-, 
vépey to pasture. Cf. NoMADES.] 

1. A person belonging to a race or tribe which 
moves trom place to place to find pasture; lenec, 
one who lives a roaming or wandering life. 

1587 Gotpixe De Mornay viii. (1592) 99 The life of the 
people called the Nomads or Grazyers. ¢ 1618 Morvson 
/tin, Vv. uu. v. 198 The people build no houses but like 
Nomads living in Cabins remoue from one place to an 
other. 1843 CartyLe Past & Pr. u. (1858) 280 Wise men 
pestered with nomads. 1856 Kase Arct. E.xfl. 1, xaviii. 
372 We are absolutely nomads, so far as there can be any.. 
pastoral life in this region. 1873 Hamerton /utell. Life 
xu, i. 430 The civilized English nomad is usually..a person 
of independent ineans. 

2. attrib. or adj. a. Living as a nomad; lead- 
ing a roaming or-wandering life; nomadic. 

1798 Brit. Critic Feb. 223 These last and most authentic 
observations on this Nomad tribe. 1853 Newman //7st¢. 
SA, (1873) IL. x ii 54 This horde of ‘lurks, the Chozars, 
was nomad and pagan, 1862 Jounnxs Srvt, Lrrds (1874) 235 
‘The breeding season over, they becoine nomad in their 
habits. ‘ae 

b. Belonging to, characteristic of, nomads. 

1835 Lytton Azenzr 1x. vi, As of old, from the Nomad 
tents was built up the stately Babylon. 1850 W. Irvine 
Mahomet U1. 476 TVhey readily amalgamated with the 
Arabs, having the same nomad habits. 1873 Farrar Fas, 
Speech iv. 117 In every stage of nomad unprogressiveness. 

e. Comd., as nomad-pastoral. 

1880 Fortn. Rev. Feb. 303 The nomad-pastoral age. 
Nomade (np'méid, ndwmé'd), sé. and a. 
of pree.; in later use prob. after F. nomade.] 

+1. A nomadic band. 06s. rare —. 


¢ 1630 G, Sanpys Ps. ]xxxiii. (1636) 136 Idumzans, who in 
Nomades stray, And sbaggy Ismaelites, that live by prey. 

2. = NOMAD I. 

1975 Jounson West, fsl. Wks. X. 357 He differed from 
some of the ancient nomades. 1798 W. Taytorin J/onthly 
Mag. Vi. 554 The future ruler of men now the hireling of a 
nomade. 1835 W. Irvine Your Prairies i, The Pawnees, 
the Comanches, and other fierce..tribes, the nomades of 
the prairies. 1837 Sir F. Patcrave Alerch. & Friar i. 
(1844) 21 The Arab yielded to a fiercer nomade. 1880 L. 
Otwuant Land of Gitead ii. 26 A long caravan of mutes 
laden with tents and baggage, to tempt the needy nomade. 

3. attrib. or adj, a, = NOMAD 2a. 

1817 G. S. Faser Frght Diss. (1845) Il. 237 A warlike 
nomade horde of herdsmen and shepherds. 1851 D. Witsox 
Preh, Anu. 1.1, i. (1863) 300 ‘The wanderings of his nomade 
fathers. 1872 Harpwick Yad. Lanc. 209 This outcast 
nomade race which wandered from forest to forest. 

= NoMab 2 b. 

1819 G. S. Faser Déspens. (1823) 1. 108 Cain..being 
dooined to a nomade state of life. 186z Merivate Xow. 
Emp. \xv. (1865) VIII. 160 To close the sources of the 
perennial stream of nomade savagery. 1865 W. G. Pat- 
GRAVE Arabia 1. 31 The advantages of nomade license and 
the insolent lawlessness of the clans. [ 

a. 


Nomades (ng'madzz), 56. p/. Now rare. 
L, Nomadés, ad. Gr. Nopades, pl. of vopas: see 
Nomab.] a. The nomad tribes or peoples men- 
tioned by ancient writers. b. Sueh tribes as 


move about from place to place. 

In later use it issomewhat uncertatn whether this form, or 
the pl. of prec., is intended. 

1555 W. Watreman Fardle FacionsG viij, The Arabiens 
nained Nomades occupie mucb Chamelles, bothe in warre, 
and burden. 1578 Banister //ést, Afau Pref. 11 The Scyth- 
ians, named Nomades, are very corpulent, and fleshy. 1592 
Moryson Let. in /ti, (1617) 1. 25 Methinks lam one of the 
Nomades, every day changing my dwelling. 1609 HoLtaxp 
Amm, Marcell, 402 They keepe a great way asunder, and 
wander like untothe Nomades. 1649G. DaNniet 77inarch., 
Rich, 11, cexcix, Like the Race Of Nomades, wee shift 
from place to place. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius’ Voy, 67 
‘hough the Samojedes have indeed no Cities, yet are they 
not Nomades, 1728 Morcan <t/g7ers I. i. 10 The Sabzan 
Arabs, like all other Nomades or Scenites,..ranging about 
with ‘Vents, Families and Droves. 1764 Harmer Odserv. 
xvi. § 16. 422 The ancient Nomades, or the present Arabs. 

Noma-dian. rare—. [f. Nomap+-1ax.] A 
nomad. (Worcester, 1860, citing WV. Brit. Rev.) 

Nomadic (nomez'dik), a. [ad. Gk. vopadixés, 
f, vopaé’- NoMAD: see -1c.] 

1. Characterized by, or leading, a wandering life. 

1818 Topp, Nomadick,..having no fixed abode [etc.]. 
1850 W. Irvine Alahomet 11. 476 Persians and Copts, and 
nomadic Africans. 1859 Marcy /’vafrie Trav. vi. 218 The 
mode of life of the nomadic tribes, 1882 Pitman A/isston 
Life Gr. & Palest. 298 A large..nomadic population. 

trausf, 1864 LoweLt Fireside Trav. 97 Ube American Is 
nomadic in religion, in ideas, in morals. 1869 LanoretH 
Adam Thomson 1. 64 Seceders were far from being * noma- 
dic’ hearers, 

b. Of birds or beasts. 

1876 E, Waite Life iz Christ 1. v. 45 Vast battalions of 
nomadic birds. 1877 J. A. ALLEN Amer, Bison 465 The 
buffalo is quite nomadic in its habits. , 

2. Peculiar to, distinctive of, a wandering people 


or manner of life. 

1825 CoceriDGE in 4 /f. Rew. (1836) 1. 326 Their brethren, 
.. who still sojourned in the nomadic state. 1835 Sur J. 
Ross Narr. 21d Voy. xl. 530 Our march had a very nomadic 
.. appearance. 1856 Stantey Sivai 4 Pal. 125 The 
patriarchs could here gradually exchange the nomadic life 
for the pastoral. 18792 Baker Ai/e 776. vi, In their nomadic 
habits they retain the..fofmalities of the distant past. 


(var. 


NOMADICAL. - 
3. Path, (See quot.) 


1842 Dunc.ison Ved, Lex. s.v. Nomad, Vhe word Noma- 
dic has been applied to spreading ulcer. 

So Noma‘dical a.; Noma‘dically adv. 

1799 Chron, in sinn. Reg. 421 A numerous nomadical 


nation, wbo derived their subsistance from their flocks of — 


sheep. 1862 R. H. Patterson £ss, Hist. & Art 124 
When Europe was thinly and nomadically peopled, and 


tribes inigrated in mass. 
Nomadism (np'madiz'm). [f. Nomap.] The 
practice, fact, or state of living a wandering life. 
1831 Emerson £ss., History, In the early history of Asia 
and Africa, Nomadism and Agriculture are the two anta.- 
gonist facts. 1854 LatHam Native Races Kuss. Emp. 
74 As the former displaces the latter, agriculture en- 
croaches on nomadism., 1872 C. Kine Sierra Newada xi, 
242, I have feit all the pathos of nomadism, from the 
Aryan migration down. 
transf. 1841 Emerson Ess., [/is/ory, Vhis intellectual 
nomadism, in its excess, bankrupts the mind. 
Nomadization (nymadaizé'fan). rare, [f. 
as next +-ATIoN.] The establishment of nomadic 
conditions; the abolition of a settled mode of life. 
W. M. Ramsay in Contemp. Rev. Aug. 235 ‘The 


r 
Turks triumphed by bringing about the nomadisation of 
Asia Minor. 

Nomadize /ng'madaiz), v. [f. Nomap + -1zE.] 
tntr. Yo live, or roam about, as nomads. 

1799 WV. Tooke View Russian Emp. 11.100 The Tunguses 
+ Momadize about the coasts of the Eastern-ocean. 1842 
PricuarD wWat, [/1st, Man 203 Vhey have occupied .. or 
rather nomadised over contizuous regions from immemorial 
times. 1873 Burxasy Ride Ahiva xvi. 150 ‘Ube tribes which 
nomadised on the Sam. 

No man. Forins: a. 1 nén man (2 nan-, 
namman), 2 non man (1-3 mon), 4-5 none man, 
B. 2 namon, 2-4 na mon; 4-5 naman (5 Sc. 
-mane), 4, 6 Sc. na man, S-g Sc. nae man. ¥. 
3-5 nomon, No mon; 3-6 noman (5 -muanne), 
3-no man. ff. nore, Noa.+Man sé, In early 
use both words have their ordinary inflections. ] 

1. No one, nobody. 

a. ¢ 888 K. Etrren Boeth, x1. $1 Hie nafre to nanum 
men ne becumap, /6/. xin, Hi nan mon fullice habban 
ne mz, ne hie nanne mon gewelegian ne magon. I 
Blickl, /fom. 43 Ne for feo, ne for nanes mannes lufon. 
a tooo Ags. Gosp. Luke x. 22 Nan man {//a/fon namman) 
nat bwylc is se sunu buton se fader. a 1067 in Kemble 
Cod, Dipl. 1V. 228 Ic nelle nanum men gedafian dat him 
zniz dara binga ofnime de ic him zeunnen habbe, @ 1175 
Cott. Hot, 217 3if non man ne poht of Gode, non ne spece 
of him. ¢ 1200 Ormin 16164 Swa batt nan mann ne purrfie 
off himm, Ne nimenn gom, ne rekkenn. a tzag Ancr. R. 63 
Ut of chirche purle ne holde 3e none tale mid none monne, 
€ 131§ SNOREMAM Il. 103 Coueyte none munnes wyf, 1484 
Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 15 That none mau shuld dowte or 
miystruste of anothir life and world. 

B. a1z00 Jforal Ode 22 in O. 12. Hom,1. 161 Ne tipnie na 
mon to muchel to childe ne to wiue. c 1205 Lay. 7000 Ne 
cude na mon swa muchel of song. @ 1300 Cursor MM. 12381 
Forth in pes he bad pam ga, To noi naman ne naman paim. 
€ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxviii. (Adrian) 204 Tel me..quhy 
bu fled, seand na payne, na namane fichtand pe agane. 
1483 Cath. Angi. 2458/2 Naman; nemo, nnllus. 1508 
Dounwar Flyting 129 Commirwald crawdoun,na man comp 
tis the ane kerse, 1567 Satir, Poems Reform. iii. 20 Vnto 
na man was he odious. 1728 Ramsay Wenk & Afiller's Wife 
66 I'll unbar my door to nae man. 1791 Burns Sam o’ 
Shanter 67 Nae man can tether time or tide. 1818 Scorr 
Hrt, Midi, v, There was nae man pinned down to sic a 
slavish wark as a saddler’s, 

y. ¢3200 Moral Ode 119 (Trin, Coll. MS.), Drihte ne 
demed noman after his biginninge. a@ 1260 Owl & Night. 
1339 Nis nomon pat ne may ibrynge his wif amys myd 
suche binge. « 1275 Lay. 13259 Nas bar neuere no man Pat 
don pur mihte cristendom. ¢1389 Wycur Serm. Sel. Wks. 
I. 4 Pere nys no man but 3if he longe sum weie after blive. 
1426 Lync. in Pol. Poems (Rolls) 11. 135 Ageius which 
nonian inay maligne. ¢1475 Chiddr. Lyttd Bh. in Babecs 
Bk, (1868) 20 At the tabylle..Loke pou rownde not in 
nomannys ere. 1§35 Coverpace Acts i. 20 The habitacion 
be voyde & noman be dwellinge therein. 1560 Daus tr. 
Sleidane’s Comm, 60b, No man ought to be judge in his 
owne cause, 1605 G. Wlooncock] //ist. [ustine xxiii. 85 
The country became so dangerous, that no man durst 
hardly stir abroad. 1642 Eaton /loneyc. Pree Fustif. 249 
No man almost receiveth his testimonie. 1782 Cowper 
Convers. 62 Well known, or such as no man ever knew. 
1854 Tennyson fuoch Arden 851 His head is low, and no 
man cares for him. 

2. No man’s land: a. A piece of waste, or un- 
owned, land ; in early usc as the name of a plot of 
ground, lying outside the north wall of London, 
and uscd as a place of execution. 

1320 dun. Paul. in Chron. Edw. [ & [1 (Rolls) 1. 291 
Quiedam domina nomine Juliana .. fuit combusta apud 
Nonesmanneslond extra Londonius. 1326 /d/d. 321 Qui- 
dam Arnoldus..a communitate ductus fuit..extra civitatem 
apud Nonesmanneslonde, et ibi decapitatus fuit. 

1719 De Foe Crusoe u. (Globe) 563 ‘This was a kind of 
Border, that might be called no Man's Land. 1881T, Hucurs 
Kugby, Tennessee 50 A sinall lot of noman’s land in the 
woods. 1890 Dicky Prod, Gt. Brit. ¥. 517 Vhe country is 
not a no-man's land. 

Sig. 1892 Month ay 445 The objectionable no-man’s- 
land of Haccket is likely..to remain for some time. 

b. Maut. (See quot.) 

1769 Faiconer Dict. Marine (1780). Nu Man's Land, a 
space between the after-part of the belfrey and the fore-part 
of a ship’s boat, when the said boat is stowed npon the 
booms. .. The space called No man's land is used to contain 


any blocks, ropes, tackles, &c. which may be necessary on 
the forecastle. 
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WNomaney. rare. [ad. F. 
f. onomancié.) =ONOMANCY. 

3727-38 CHAnBers Cyc/. (app. from the Dict. de Trévon-x). 
1866 Repvinc Past Celebr. 11. 160 Have you studied 
astrology, Nomency,..and the long list of et ceteras once 
considered as attaching to the study of medicine? 

Nomarch (nginaik). Also 7 -ar(c)k. fad. 
Gr. vopapyns or vopxapxos, f. vopos NOME sb.2 + 
dpxew to rule: cf. monarch, etc.] 

+1. A local ruler or governor. Ofs. rare—°. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Nomark, he that hath the pre- 
hemiunence in the ministration of Laws, as a Major or other 
like Officer. 1678 Prittirs, Nowarch, the chief Adminis- 
trator of the Laws in any particular City or Province. 

2. The governor of an ancient Egyptian nome. 

1846 Grote Crecce 1. xx. (1862) If. 490 Lhe Nomarch or 
chief of each Nome. 1875 Bircn Rede Lect. (1876) 34 The 
nomarchs divided the country amongst themselves, like 
feudal barons, 1895 Sayce E£eypt of Hebrews 137 Before 
leaving -gypt Alexander appointed the nomarchs who were 
to govern It. 

3. The governor of a modern Greek nomarchy. 

1880 Excycl. Brit, X1. 85/2 The nomarchs are assisted in 
the administration of the province by a council. 1884 
Macm. Mag. Oct. 431/2 The nomarch of the Cyclades, who 
superintends the course of justice in the eight Eparchies 
into which the islands are divided. 

Nomarchy ! (np'maski). 
sce prec. and cf. monarchy.] 

+1. (See quot.) Obs. rare -°. 

1656 Biouxr Clossogr., Nomarchic, a jurisdiction or 
Majoralty, a Law, a County or Shire, a Territory about 
some City. 

2. One of the provinces into which modern 
Greece is divided. 

1863 Chambers's Cycl. V. 81 By the arrangements of 1852, 
modern Greece is divided into teu provinces or nomarchies. 
1880 Lncycl, Brit. X1. 85/2 For purposes of local govern- 
ment Greece is divided into 13 uoimarchies, under officers 
called nomarchs, 2 


No-marchy?. ouce-wd. [f. Gr. vopos law.] 
The legal class in a state. 

a 1843 Soutntry Doctor ccxli. (1348) 661 Tbe chiefs of the 
Hierarchy, the [atrarchy, the Nomarchy and the Hop- 
larchy,..were, like our Bisbops, Peers of the realm by virtue 


of their station. 
Nomber, -bre, obs. ff. Number. Nomble, 


obs. f. NumBLE, Nombrary, var. of NumBRary. 

i Nombril. //er. [F. nombril the navel.) 
That point on an cscutcheon which lies midway 
between the true centre (or Fesse Point) and the 
ase Point. Sometimes vaguely alluded to as 
the centre of the escutcheon. Also aéérié. 

1662 Lecu Armory (1597) 25 The letter H. is termed the 
Fesse point. ‘lhe letter I. iscalled the Nombril. For it is 
euen opposite tothe nauel. 610 Guitiim /Jeraddry 1, vii. 
30 Vhe Nombrill is next vnderneath the Fesse Point, 
answering in a like distance from the Fesse Point. 166 
Morcan Sph. Gentry ut. vi. 57 All meeting or centiing 
abouta round plate of the same 11 the Nombril of the Shield. 
1727 Bairey (vol. IL) sv., he first of those [parts} ts 
the Vomdértl,and the lowest the Aase, 1797 Encycl. Brit, 
(ed. 3) VIIT. 4412/2, Fo the fess point. F the nombril point. 
1868 Cussans //er, ii. 44 In Engtish Heraldry, mention is 
seldom made of the Hononr and Nombril points. 

Wombry, obs, f. Nuuser v. Nombur, -byr, 
obs. ff, Number sé, INome, obs. f. Name sd. and 
v., NumMBa@.; obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Nis v. 

+ Nome, sé.) Obs. rare. [Related to Nim v.] 
a. The act of seizing. b, A captive, a prisoner. 

¢ 1220 Lestiary 800 In water ze is wis of heuekes come, & 
we in boke wid deules nome. craso Gen. g Er. 2268 Wel 
fajen he was of here come, for he was nunien dor to nome. 

Nome (udm), 54.2 [ad. Gr. vopos, f. véepew to 
divide.] One of the thirty-six territorial divisions 
of Ancient Egypt. 

a1727 Newton Chronol. Amcnded (1728) 22 Sesac..dis- 
tributes Egypt into xxxvi Nomes, and in every Nome 
erecits a Temple. 1773 Monnoppo Lang, ut. xiii. (1774) I. 
638 They were so particular as to name the none or 
district in Egypt. 1840 Mirman //f'st. Christianity 11. 
435 Seven hundred virgins of Alexandria, and of the 
Mareotic nome. 1869 Raw iinson dnc. [1fst. 234 The 
division of the whole country into nomes was maintained ; 
and urost of the old nomes were kept. 1895 Sayer Epypt 
of Hebrews 188 The Egypt which lay north of the Theban 
nome and Lake Marris. 

Nome (ndum), 54.3 [ad. Gr. vopos, f. véepe to 
divide.] An ancient Greek form of musical com- 
position. (Cf. quots.) 

1753 CHAMBERS Cyc/, Supp. s.v., Nonie is also used for a 
kind of song, or hynin, in honour of the gods, said to have 
been invented by Terpander. 1776 Burney /f¢st, dus. 1. 
359 Hyagnis..was the inventor. of the Nomes, or airs, 
tliat were sung to the mother of the Gods, to Bacchus [etc.]. 
1789 /dbid. (ed. 2) 1. ix. 152 Aristotle says that dithyrambics, 
nomes, tragedies, and comedies use alike nuniber, verse, and 
harmony. 1847 Grote Greece u, xxix. IV, 102 Olympus as 
well as Klonas taught many new nomes or tunes on the 
flute. 1850 Mure Lét. Greece 111. The term Nome 
appears..to have borne a more immediate reference to the 
music or air, than the poetry or words, of a song. 

Nome, s/.4 Alaih. [a. F. nédme, the second 
element in d7ndme, etc. : see BINoMY.] (See quots.) 

1665 Cottins in Rigaud Corr. Sct. Alen Il. 458 The 
limits of such equations as have but two nomes. 1704 
J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Nome, in Algebra, is any 
Quantity with a Sign prefixed to it, and ty which ‘tis 
usually connected with some other Quantity, and then the 
whole is called a Stnomial, a Trinomial, &c. 1727-38 


[ad. Gr. vopapxia ; 


nomancié, aphetic | 


NOMENCLATOR. 


CHAMBERS Cycé. s.v.,a+6 is a binomial, whose names or 
nomes are @ and 4. 

+ Nome, wv. Ods. Also 5-6 nomme. [var. of 
Nim v., by assimilation to the preterite forms: 
cf, MLG,. somen.] a. (rans. To take. by tntr. 
To go or pass (quot. ¢ 1390). 

a 1aag diucr. . 68 Bered wurdschipe perto, uor pe holi 
sacrament pet 3e iseod [vr. oneal per purh. ¢ 1315 
SHOREHAM t. 1647 Two manere speches bep iwoned Per two 
men for to nomene. /did, 1. 72 And pat a-combrep swype 
fele Pat none kepe nomeb. ¢ 1390 Constit. Masonry 546 
(Halliw.), Tha3gh suche a flod a3ayne schulde come, Over 
the werke hyt schulde not nome, 1486 Sk. $7. dllans 
avijb, If yowre bawke Nomme a fowle and the fowle 
breke away frohir. [8530 Patscr. 644/2, | nomme, I take 
(Lydgate), je prens.] : 

No-meaning. [f No a. + Meanine sd.) 
The absence of, or want of, meaning or purpose : 
unmeaningness ; nonsense. 

1735 Pore Fp. Lady 114 Yrue No-meaning puzzles more 
than Wit. 1784 Cowrer 7asé iw. 74 Cat’racts of declamation 
thunder here; [here forests of no meaning spread the page. 
1818 Scott Rob Roy i, Owen. endeavoured..to explain my 
no-meaning, and to cover my retreat. 1834 L. Rucme 
Wand, by Seine 167 A little ugly, incongruous brick erec- 
tion.. the nature and no-meaning of which we cannot tell, 
1882 Mrs. Ortpnant Lit. Hist. Engl, I. 107 The quaint 
and delightful no-meaning of some of Shakspeare’s snatches 
of spirit-song. 

Nomecute, nomekowthe, varr. NAMECOUTH. 

Womeliche, -ly, obs. forms of Namrty adv. 

Nomenclate (néménklét), v. rave. [Back- 
formation from NOMENCLATURE. ] ¢razs. To assign 
a name or names to; to call by a certain name. 

t801 Catu. M. Fansnawe Ef. to Ld. [farcourt, 'Twould 
try Don Quixote’s patience ‘Io nomenctate this mob of 
nations. 1868 Tuckerman Collector 127 The natural 
history of the doctor has not yet been written, but the 
classes are easily nomenclated, 1881 /atly Yel. 6 June 2 
‘he institution nomenclated the Chelsea Mfospital for 
Women. & y 

+Nomencla'tion. Cés. rare. [ad. L. ndmen- 
clalién-em (rare): cf. prec. and -A110N.] Name 
or nomenclature. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert 7rav, (ed. 2) 184 Buried..in ob- 
livion, or wrapt upinother nomenclations. /drd. 343, Lmay 
corferre the nomenclation upon some adventurous Cam- 
bryan. 16st Biccs Mew Desf. P 291 ‘Lhe nomenclation of 
a disease. p : 

Nomenclative (:4ménkleitiv), 2. [f. as 
NoOMENCLATE + -1VE.] Concerned with, or relating 
to, the action of naming. 

1875 Wuitney Life Lang. xiv. 299 The conception first, 
then the nomenclarive act. 1884 Aze/d 25 Oct. 556/1 ‘The 
same poverty of nomenclative invention is a inarked cha: 
racteristic of the times. : 

Nomenclator (névménkleitg:). Also 6 Se. 
-our, [a. L. xdmenclitor (also -celalor), f. nomen 
name + ca/are to call.) 

+1. A student appointed as a kind of monitor or 


prefect over a certain part of his class. Ods. rare. 

1663-7 Bucnanan Reform. St. Andros Wks, (S. T. 5S.) 8 
The nomenclatouris to haif charge to gather the lessons 
writtin, euery ane in hys awyne decurio, and bring thayme 
to the regen!, and schaw hym quha has faltis. And gerf 
the regent find falt quhairof the nomenclator bas nocht 
advertysit bym,than he sal punyss baith the writar and the 
nomenclator, ; a 

+2. Used as the'title of works containing col- 
lections or lists of words; hence, a book of this 
kind ; a vocabulary. Ods. 

1§85 Hicins (//¢/e), The Nomenclator, or Remenibrancer of 
Adrianus Junius, Physician. 21608 Bovtey in Relig. B.(1703) 
79, | have sent you, by this Carrier, three several Nomen. 
clators, which I have only borrowed. 1635 Jackson Creed 
Vitt.xxxi. 363 The full importance of this word... will not be 
easily found in ordinary Bescon or Nomenclators. 1698 
Phil, Trans. XX. 355 "Vis then most natural..to furnish him 
.. with a Nomenclator; containing a competent number of 
Names. 1707 R, Browne (¢/¢e), The English Expositor 
improv’d, a Complete Dictionary, .. also an Index and 
Nomenclator, 

+b. A compiler of sach a work. Ods. rare. 

1609 [Br. W. Bartow] Ausw. Nameless Cath. 330 Let all 
the Onoinastiks, and Nomenctators, or Mathematicians, or 
Schoolemen be searched, and ‘twill not be found. 1622 
Fntnersy Aéheom. Pref. 21 Any Nomenclator, or Diction- 
arie maker, 

3. Rom. Antig. &. A servant or dependent 
whose business it was to inform his master or 
patron of the names of persons, esp. when engaged 
in canvassing for office. b. A steward or usher 
who assigncd or indicated the places of guests 


at a banquet. 

r60r Hottanp Pliny Il. 437 A certain Nomenclator or 
Controller belonging to one of our prodigall and wastfut 
spendthrifts here at Rome. 1605 Campen Ker. 96 Do not 
looke that I should as the Nomenclators in olde time 
marshall every name according lo his place. 1656 North's 
Plutarch 639 note, This Prompter is usually call'd Nomen: 
clator, Monitor and Factor. 1713 Appison Guardian 
No. 107 » 2 When a great man stood for any publick office, 
.-he had always one of these Nomenctators at his elbow. 
1741 Mippteton Cicero I. u. 77 The use of these bcs 
ction: was contrary to the laws. 1781 G1sBoON Decl. & . 
xxx. (1787) II]. 208 The nomenclators, who are common'y 
swayed by interested motives, have the address to meee 
the list of invitations, the obscure naines of the most wer i 
less of mankind. 1834 Lytton Pompei? tv. iti, Diomed.. a 
appointed a nomenclator, or appointer of eee ne 
guest. 1839 De Quincey Lake Poets, Wordsie. s. 1889 


NOMENCLATORSHIP. 


II. 235 There needed no Roman nomenclator to tell me 
that this 4e was Wordsworth, 

4. One who announces, or imparts to another, 
the names of persons or guests. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev, v. iti, Cup. Hedon thy 
master is next. fer. What, will Cupid turn nomenclator, 
and cry them? 1609 — .S/2. }Vom..u. ii, Daw. My ladie 
Havghty, this my lady Centavre, mistresse Dol Mavis.. 
Mor. What nomenclator is this! 1625 K. Lone tr. Aar- 
clay’s Argeuis WW. il, 275 Are you so forgetful of Astioristes 
that you need a Nomenclator? 1641 Mitton Aximadv. 
Wks. 1851 III. 187 Their names are knowne to the all- 
knowing power above, and.. doutlesse they wreck not 
whether you or your Nomenclator know them ornot. 1713 
Avpison Guardian No. 107 » 2, | have with much pains .. 
qualified myself for a Nomenclator to this great city. 1812 
L. M. Hawkins C’fess & Gertrude Il. 49 Sbe began to 
speculate, with the great advantage of a most intelligent 
nomenclater. 1816 Scott O/d AZort. iii, ‘ You forget..,° 
said her nomenclator, ‘that the young gentleman comes 
here to discharge suit and service in name of his uncle ’. 
1827 Lytton Pelham xl, Let me despatcb Lady Babbleton, 
and I'll then devote myself to being your nomenclator. 

+b. One who reckons up or recounts. Os. rare. 

1628 Earce AZicrocosuz. (Arb.) 53 Hee is a great Nomen- 
clator of Authors. 1692 WasnincTon tr. A/i/ton’s Def 
People viil. M.’s Wks. 1851 VIII. 191 You are become of a 
sudden a wonderful Nomenclator of our Statutes. 

5. One who gives a name to, or invents a de- 
signation for, something : sfec. one who classifies 
natural objects under appropriate designations. 

1644 Butwer CAirvon. 124 The Nomenclators seeme to 
bave excluded the left hand from all actions of decencie and 
importance. 1647 Cow ey J/istr., Her Name v, Adam 
(God’s Nomenclator) could not frame One that enough 
should signify. 1680 H. More Afocal Apoc. 337, 1 will 
ask R.H. whether he takes himself to be a more wise and 
just Nomenclator than the Holy Ghost. 1785 Martyn 
Rousseax’s Bot, viii. (1794) 77 The science which dis- 
tinguishes the true botanist from the mere herbarist or 
nomenclator. 1811 Pinkerton Pefra/. I. Introd. 18 Those 
who collect, and the nomenclators properly so called, do not 
like these doubtful sorts, which it is too difficult to arrange 
under the known genera. 1852 S. Baitey Disc. Var. 70 
Our scientific nomenclators glue long words together with 
little or no abridgment. 1875 Witney Lie Lang. v. 77 
Reasons which were satisfactory to the nomenclators. 

Jig. 1708 Swirt Agst. Abol. Christ. Wks. 1751 IV. 110 
Are Envy, Pride, Avarice, and Ambition such ill Nomen- 
clators, that they cannot furnisb Appellations for their 
Owners? 

Ilence No‘mencla:torship. vave—'. 

1695 J. Eowarps Perf. Script. 184 This nomenclatorship 
of Adam, 


Nome:nclato‘rial, 2. rare—'. [See -ortAt.] 
In connexion with, in relation to, nomenclature. 


1885 Newtonin Eucycl. Brit. XIX. 149/2 Nomenclatorial 
purists, objecting to the names..as ‘ barbarous’. 


Nome‘nclatory, ¢. vave—'. [Cf. prec. and 
-ory.] Pertaining to nomenclature. 

1875 Wuitsey Life Lang. vill, 139 Every conceptual act 
is sO immediately followed as to seem accompapied by a 
nomenclatory one. 

No'mencla:tress. vave—.  [f. 

CLATOR +-ESS.] A female nomenclator. 
1713 Apoison Guardian No. 107 ® 3, I have a wife who is 


a Nomenclatress, and will be ready, on any occasion, to 
attend the Ladies. 

Nomencla‘tural, «. [f. next+-au.]  Re- 
lating to, or concerned with, nomenclature. 

1803 Edin. Rev. 111.53 Having devised the most superla- 
tive specimen of nomenclatural absurdity. 18z5 P. W. 
Watson Dendrol. Brit. Introd. 19 Nomenclatural Con- 
spectus. 1866 Branpe & Cox Dict. Sci., etc. 11. 633/2 
The nomenclatural difficulties in which they are involved. 

Nomenclature (novménkléitiui, nomenklé- 
tiur), sd. [ad.L. xdmenclatiira (Pliny): see Nomen- 
CLATOR and -URE. Hence also It., Sp., and Pg. 
nomenclatura, F. nomenclature.) 

1. A name, appellation, designation. Now rare. 

1610 Histrio-mastix 1. 142 Scri. Your appellations? 
Post. Your names he meanes. The man’s learn’d... Scv7. 
Your nomenclature? Fost. O stately Scrivener! ‘That's: 
where dwell ye? 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 839 Yo say..that 
there wanteth a term or Nomenclature for it. 1666 G. 
Harvey Aford. Angi. xi. 121 A moist Consumption receives 
its nomenclature from a moist..expectoration that attends 
it. 1862 E. Burton St. Hunter (1863) 243 Societies there 
are..whicb identify themselves through their very nomen- 
clature with misfortune and misery. 1891 Daily News 11 
Nov. 3/3 A certain species of cactus... Its nomenclature is 
Stapelia gigantea. ; 

+2. The act of assigning names to things. Ods.—! 

1622 Fotuersy A ¢theom. 1. xiii. 347 The Heathen haue 
reckoned this nomenclature, and imposition of names, for 
one of Gods owne works. 

3. A list or collection of names or particulars ; 


a catalogue, a register. 

1635 Hevwooo Hierarchy 1. 26 He rank't in the Nomen- 
clature of Fooles. 1641 J. Jackson 7rue Evang. T.1. 30, 
I cannot now give you a nomenclature or list of the 
particulars, 1683 DrvoEN Life /lutarch in P.’s Lives 75 
‘The catalogue or nomenclature of Plutarch’s Lifes, drawn 
up by his son. 1822 W. ‘Taytor in JVJonthly Rev. LXVIII. 
297 The nomenclature is certainly very copious, and for his 
materials the author must have consulted a multitude of 
hooks. 1846 Ropertson tr. Schlegel’s Philos. Hist. 69 At 
first, indeed, it is merely a nomenclature of celebrated 
personages and events, ; 

+b. A list or collection of words or terms, es/. 
those connected with a particular language or 
subject; a glossary, a vocabulary. Qés. 

16s9 Howett Lex, To the tru Philologer, The second 


NOMEN- 
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Volume is a large Nomenclature of the peculiar and: proper | 


termes in all the fower languages belonging to severall Arts. 
1672 tr. Comenius: (title), Visible World : or, A Picture and 
Nomenclature of all the chief Things that are in the World. 
1710 Appison Jatler No. 257” 7 ‘There was at the end of 
the Grammar a little nomenclature, called ‘lhe Christian 
Man’s Vocabulary’. 1745 Odserv. Conc, Navy 70 A Nomen- 
clature, Italian and English. a 

4. The system or set of names for things, etc., 
commonly employed by a person or community. 

1664 H. More Afyst. /uig. 211 If therefore we will stand 
to the Nomenclature of the Ancients [etc.]. 169: Norris 
Pract, Disc. 243 There's an unimaginable difference even in 
the very Nomenclature..of Earth and Heaven. 1811 Poet. 
in Ann. Reg. 609 No name so sad as your’s is seen In 
sorrow’s nomenclature. 1857 KincsLey Two ¥. Ago x, He 
had played, to_use his nomenclature, two trump cards 
running. 1875 Luspock Orig. Civiliz. iv. (ed. 3) 167 No 
other part of the world where the nomenclature of relation- 
ships 1s so primitive. . 

b. The terminology of a science. 

1789 JEFFERSON Wit. (1859) III. 16 The new nomen- 
clature has.. been already proved to need numerous and im- 
portant reformations. 1815 BaKEeWELL Geol. Pref. 9 The 
pedantic nomenclature and frivolous distinctions recent] 
Introduced into mineralogy. 1863 LyeLL Autig. Man i. 
(ed. 3) 3 Some preliminary explanation of the nomenclature 
adopted in the following pages will be indispensable. 1899 
Allbutt’s Syst. Med. VIM. 833 To whom we owe the 
nomenclature and mpst of our knowledge of the disease. 

c. The collective names given (or to be given) 
to places in a district or region. 

1828 Edin. Rev. XLVIII. 438 The nomenclature of the 
frozen regions is a task which has exercised tbe ingenuity of 
all their explorers. 1856 Kane Arct. Exfl. I. v. 44, Lhad 
no difficulty now in justifying the somewhat poetical nomen- 
clature which Sir John Franklin applied to this locality, 
1876 Freeman Norm, Cong. V. xxiii. 111 The local nomen- 
clature of modern Glamorgan, with its strongly marked 
British, English, and French elements. 

5. (Without article.) Naines or designations 
forming a set or system. 

1785 Martvn Xousseau's Bot. Introd. (1794) 4 Such a 
chaos of nomenclature, that the Physicians and Herbarists 
no longer understood each other. 1810 W. Tay tor in 
Monthly Mag. XXX. 345 That fund of nomenclature for 
visual ideas, which is afterwards extended to the abstract 
ideas. 1856 R. A. VauGHAN JWysfics (1860) I. 205 Are not 
your differences mere disputes about nomenclature? 1883 
19th Cent. May 857 Fraudulent nomenclature is one of those 
fine arts in which false science is an adept. 

6. (With @ and f/.) A particular set or system 
of names or designations. 

1809-10 Corerioce Friend (ed. 3) III. 134 Artificial 
classification for tbe preparatory purpose of anomenclature. 
1840 CartyLe Heroes (1858) 191 Atheistic science babbles 
poorly of it, with scientific nomenclatures, experiments and 
what-not. 1872 Minto Eng. Prose Lit, Introd. 28 We have 
as yet no nomenclature or notation for describing it technic- 
ally. 1882 A. MacFarLaNeE Consaug. 4 In asystematic nomen- 
clature, it is convenient to extend tbe meaning of the term. 

Hence Nomenclature v., to name or designate. 
Also Nomenclaturing v4/. sé. 

1803 Edin. Rev. U1. 109 Nomenclaturing is likewise a 
new word. 1816 Scott Vs. Paris (ed. 5) 284 That the 
ticketing of a beap of oyster shells is carrying the system of 
nomenclaturing a little toofar. 1824 Examznuer 547/2 That 
part of the frame nomenclatured by little wits the under- 
standing. 1826 Sporting Mag. XVIII. 134 The complaint 
was, by the old jockeys, nomenclatured ‘ dropping ip the 
joints’. é 

Nomencla‘turist. [f. prec. +-1sr.] One 
who devises a nomenclature. 

1809 Edin. Rev. XV. 140 His acquaintance with species 
..can never entitle him to rank higher than as a nomen- 
claturist. 1898 Rev. Brit, Pharm. 40 Chemical nomen- 
claturists will be satisfied by the change of hydrobromates 
and bydrochlorates to the respective ‘ides’. 

Womer, obs. form of NuMBER. 

No'mial. vare—'. [f. Br-nowmat, etc.] a. 
An algebraic expression consisting of a given 
number of terms. b. ‘A single name or term in 


mathematics’ (Webster 1828-32). 

1717 Phil, Trans. XXX. 611 All Radical Expressions of 
Binomials, Trinomials, or of any other Nomial. 

No'mian, ¢. rare —. [f. Gr. vop-os law + -1An.] 
Accepting the Mosaic Law. 

1800 W. Tayior in Monthly Mag. VIII. 797 Those who 
receive that law as of divine authority, the nomian christians, 
as they might be called. 

Womic (ng'mik), a.) [f. Gr. vopos NoME 53.3; 
cf.next.] Pertaining to, having the character of, 
Greek musical nomes. 

1727-38 CHAMBERS Cyc/. s.v. AJode, The antients had like- 
wise their modi melipaix, of wbich Aristides names tbese: 
dithyramibic, nomic and tragic. 1789 Twininc Aristotle's 
Treat. Poetry (1812) I. 210 He, particularly, mentions the 
Persians and the Cyclops as imitated in the Dithyrambic 
and Noniic Poetry of Timotheus and Philoxenus. 1850 
Mure Lit. Greece W1. 33 A wider compass and nobler 
character had been imparted to the nomic order of composi-+ 
tion, through the medium of the flute or clarionet. 

Nomic (ng'mik), ¢.2 and sé. [ad. Gr. vopuros, 
f. vépos law: cf. prec.] a. aaj. Of spelling: 
Customary, usual. b. sd. The customary spelling. 

1870 A. J. Eris in Frans. Philol, Soc. 89. 1880-1 Lid. 
303 Forming an introduction to nomic, and not at all.. 
superseding the use of nomic. /fd., Nomic spelling must 
always be a matter of memory. 

Nominable (ng‘minab’l), a. [f. L. ndmin- 
dre NOMINATE+-ABLE: cf. med.L. xdmeinabilis 
(Du Cange).] Capable or worthy of being named. 


NOMINAL. 


1743 Fircpixc Fuv. vi. Misc. 1. ror Some smaller crimes, 
whicb seem scarce nominable. 1834 Soutuey Le/t. (1856) 
IV. 371 Another nominable person who has not been named 
yet is William Bankes. 

Nominal (ng-minil), @. and sé. Also 5 -alle, 
6-7 -all. [ad. L. ndmindl-is, f. noémin-, nomen 
name. So F. xoménal (1521).] 

A. adj. 1. Gram. Of the nature of, pertaining 
to, a noun or nouns. rare. 

€1430 Art Nonbryng 8 The nombre to be multipliede 
resceyvethe a nominalle appellacioun, as twies .5. ;—-5. is the 
nombre multipliede, and twies is the nombre to be multi- 
pliede. 1843 Proc. Philol. Soc. 1. 27 Vheir scheme of 
terminations .,is more or less applicable to every case of 
nominal inflexion. 1874 Sayce Compar. Philol. ii. 80 
Accadian seems to have nominal as well as verbal roots, 

2. Belonging or pertaining to the nominalists ; 
holding views akin to these. rare. 

1528 TynoaLt Obed. Christian Alan Wks. 104/1 One is 
reall, an other nominall. What wonderfull dreams haue 
they of their predicamentes, uniuersales,&c. 1663 BuTLER 
Hud. 1. i. 1§5 Profound in all the Nominal And Real ways 
beyond them all. 1711 Suartess. Charac. (1737) II. n. ti. 
257 Others, one may say, are only nominal Moralists, by 
inaking Virtue nothing in itself, a Creature of Will only. 

3. Of the nature of, consisting in, pertaining or 
relating to, a name or names (in distinction to 
things). 

1620 T. Grancer Div. Logike 1583 Primortiues are either 
nominall and simple, or reall and compound. 1690 Locke 
Hum, Und. m. vi. §2, I call it by a peculiar name, the 
nominal essence, to distinguish it from that real constitution 
of substances, upon which depends this nominal essence. 
1727-38 CHampers Cycl. s.v. Character, Nominal characters 
are those we properly call letters, which serve to express the 
names of things. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 232 Thetime, 
however, is anticipated..that all nominal distinctions shall 
be lost in the general and honourable name of Americans. 
1887 Max Metrer Sez. Yhought x. 595 By nominal attri- 
butes I mean those by which a name standsor falls. 1898 
J. Hutcutinson Arch. Surg. UX. 305, I will pot venture on 
any diagnosis of the disease, whether nominal or essential. 

b. Nominal definition: (see quot. 1864). 

1697 tr. Burgersdicius’ Logic w i. 2 Nominal definition 
appears to be threefold. 1725 Wat1s Logic 160 Those pro- 
positions whose predicate 1s a nominal or real definition of 
the subject. 1864 Bowen Logic iv. 86 A Nominal Defini- 
tion is a distinct explication of all the Marks which are 
connoted in the name of tbe Concept by general consent, 
as evinced in the use of language. a 

4. Existing in name only, in distinction to real 
or actual; merely named, stated, or expressed, 
without reference to reality or fact. 

1624 Lp.-Krr. WitLtiams in Fortescue Papers (Camden) 
203 Whereby he may be a nominal] Judge of the Common 
Pleas, with his place in Wales, he disclayminge from 
all fees and profitts of the place in the Common Pleas. 
1701 Loud. Gaz. No. 3758/3 We shall at all times be most 
ready..to assert Your undoubted Right to these.. Realms 
.., against the Nominal Prince of Wales. 1747 CHESTERF. 
Lett. cxix. I. (1792) 323 Thus seduced by fasbion, and 
blindly adopting nominal pleasures, I lost real one’s. 1776 
Aoam Situ HW, W. 1. v. (1869) 1. 34 Labour, like com- 
modities, may be said to have a real and nominal price. 
1799 Afonthly Rev. XXX. 128 Their Pacba..is an officer 
tolerated and nominal, but neither obeyed nor respected. 
1833 Ht. Martineau A/anch. Strike v. 57, 1 said the 
nominal amount of your wages mattered little. I said 
nothing about the real amount 1883 19f/ Cent. May 890 
The nominal effect of this treaty was to place Annam at the 
complete dependence of France. 

b. With limiting words, as mere(ly, only, but, 
or with implication of these, denoting entire con- 
trast to something real or substantial. 

1799 Sporting Mag. XIV. 175 An action for mere nominal 
damages. 1817 Jas. Mitt Avit. India V1. y. vii. 592 To 
this, with only a nominal modification, the Council agreed. 
1849-so Auison //ist, Europe 1. Introd. § 23.18 The Franks 
acknowledged but a nominal allegiance to their chief. 
1863 D. G. MitcHeLe Sev. Stor., J1y Farm of Edgewood 
300, I bought a cord or two at a nominal rate. 1885 Law 
Times Rep. LUA. 484/2 Where an insolvent sues as a mere 
nominal plaintiff, as a mere shadow of another persop, 
security is required. an : 

5. a. Containing explicit mention of a name. 

1788 in E. D. Dunbar Soc. Life (1865) 1. 392 Nominal 
prayers for tbe King are to be authoritatively introduced. 

b. Consisting of, containing, a set of names. 

1802 James A/ilit. Dict., Nominal Call, which corresponds 
with the French afpe/ nominati/; and, ina military sense, 
with our roll call. 1844 Regul. § Ordin. Army 178 A 
Nominal Return of such Men as from time to time join tbe 
Depét. 1884 A/anch, Exam. 30 Sept. 4/6 The Secretary. . 
has forwarded to us a nominal list..of tbe officers and crew 
of the gunboat Wasp. ; 

ec. Giving the names of persons dealt with. 

1849 Fruse Cow. Class-bk, 105 The nominal accounts 
will sbow, without constant reference to the Store or Ware- 
house books, the value of goods sold. 

d. Assigned to a person by name. 

1882 7inzes 8 Feb. 11/1 These shares are still nominal, 
and tbe original subscribers, as well as subsequent holders 
are liable on them. 

e. Nominal note, = NOMINAL Sd. 3. 

1884 Encycl. Brit. XVII. 103/2 Sounds of a higher pitch 
than the nominal note, in fact the harmonics, of which the 
nominal note is the furdamental. 

B. sé. 1. A nominalist. Now rave or Obs. 

1519 Horman V’xlgaria 93 The wey of the nomynallys 
and reals is dyuers. 1565 Jewet Repl. Harding (1611) 
294 He should haue remembred..That Scotus is against 
‘Thomas :,.and the Nominals against the Reals. 1604 [see 
Rear C. 1). 1640 GLapTHorRne WVit in Constable uu. Wks. 

, 1874 I. 187 The Nominalls,the Vhomists, all the sects Of old 


NOMINALISM. 


185 


and moderne Schoole-men. 1680 Baxter Answ. Stildingfl. | gevintous. 1595 Datrynece tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. Prol. 


Pref. A3b, A Nominal, who contracteth all his Syllogisms 
into simple termsof art, 1725 Watts Logic 11. iii. § 4 (1892) 
235 In the colleges of learning, some are for the nominals, 
and some for the realists. 1772 O’Hattoran Jutrod. Hist. 
& Antig. Trel. 1. iv. 38 William Halloran, head of the 
Nominals at Oxford. 

+ 2. A thing existing in name only. Oés. rare. 

ai62g Boys Wés. (1629) 261 Deuills are not Nominals 
onely but Reals, _@ 1626 [see Reat C. 2]. 1661 GLanviLe 
Van, Dogen. 134 Every Religion hath its bare Nominals. 

3. Alus. A note giving its name to a scale. 
* 1811 Bussy Dict. .Wus. (ed. 3), C, the nominal of one of 
the two natural modes. 1895 Pad? Mall Mag. VII. 191 The 
tones of nominals, fundamentals, and hum-notes, seem to 
move, as it were in three separate spheres. 

+4. (See quot.) Os. rare. 

a1813 A. Murray //ist. Europ. Lang, (1823) Il. 281 
Nominals are verbs formed from nouns which andergo the 
addition of the consignatives peculiar to the future par- 
ticiples. , 

Nominalism (ng:miniliz’m). [ad. F. xom- 
inalisme (1752); see NominaL B. ct and -1sM.] 


a. (See quot. 1836.) b. The view which regards © 


universals or abstract concepts as mere namcs 


without any corresponding reality. 

1836 Keace Serm. viii. (1848) 215 The Nominalism of our 
days ; I mean, the habit of resolving the high mysterics of 
the faith into mere circumstances of language. 1846 (see 
KeaisM 1). 1864 Burton Scot Abr, 11. i. 16 In some shape 
or other, Nominalism and Realism still divide between 
them the empire of thought. 1885 Pattison .3/e2. 166 In 
these years Whately's Logic, or some form of nominalism, 
predominated in the schools. _ 

Nominalist (op minilist). [f. Nomixat a. 2 
+-18st. Cf. F. nominaliste (t752).] Onc who 
maintains or accepts the doctrine of nominalism. 

1654 Jer. Tayvror Real Pres. 89 This was the sense of 
Ocham the Father of the Nominalists. a@ 1695 [see REALIST 
2). @175§1 Bottncsroxe Fos. wv. xli. Wks. 1754 1V. 624 
The dispute..between the nominalists and realists about 
the nature of universals. 1816 Corerioce Lay Serm. 
(Bohn) 356 Laodiceans in spirit, Minims in faith, and 
Nominalists in philosophy. 1843 Mite Logic 1. vi. § x The 
doctzine of the extreme nominalists that it 1s an expression 
of an agreement or disagreement hetween the meanings of 
two names. 1880 Horn Life Buckle l. ik 123 Horne 
Tooke was a nominalist and sensationalist. 

altrib. 1839 Hatta //ist. Lit. mu. iii, § 153 Hartley also 
resembles Ilobbes in the extreme to which he has pushed 
the nominalist theory. 1885 Pattison J1/e. 170, 1 had not 
yet abandoned my nominalist foundations. 

Nominali'stic, 2. [f. prec. +-ic.] Of the 
nature of, pertaining to, nominalism. 

1863 Kinostry /WVav‘er- Baé, iii. 88 The one true..nominal- 
istic, realistic ., doctrine of this wonderful fairy tale. 1870 
Max MUccer Sct. Relig. (1873) 399, I call this the nominal- 
istic as opposed to the realistic method of comparative 
mythology. 1878 Symonps Siedley 35 He adopted the 
negative conclusions of a shallow nominalistic philosophy. 

Nomina lity. save—'. [f. Nominan a. 4b.] 
A merely nominal thing. 

1880 Mrs. Wuitney Odd or Even ? i, Slidden from his old- 
fashioned, steady, inherited business into the nominalities. 

+ Nominalize, v. Os. rare—'. [f. Noman 
a.1+ -1Z8.) ?@rans. To convert into a noun. 

1659 /ustructions Oratory 32 Verbs..nominalized, do 
admit one termination familiarly, that suffer not another, 

Nominally (ng minali), adv. [f. Nomivata.] 

1. By name; as regards a name or names, 

1665 MANLEY Grotius Low C,. Wars 973 It consisted 
with the Honour of the Commonwealth nominally to in- 


clude the House of Nassau, which had so well deserved of i 


Liberty. 1736 Lepiarp Life arlborough 1. 28, 1 shall 
only recount one memorable Story..without applying it 
nominally to the Persons. 1783 W. F. Martyn Geog. Way, 
II. 325 The kings of England and of France are both 
nominally prayed for in the Churches of Geneva. 1822 
De Qutxcey Confess. Pref., He was noninally known to 
the public as Dean of Carlisle. 

+ 2. As anonn, substantively. Obs. rare~'. 

1674 N. Faireax Bulk § Selv. 200 World, whether it be 
in the singular number or plural, may hetoken plurally or 
indefinitely, and as much adverbially as nominally. 

3. In name, as opposed to ready. 

1748 HartLey Odserv. Wan u. iv. Concl. 440 The nomin- 
ally Christian States of these Western Parts. 1776 Aoaat 
Ssuty IV. Nu. iv. (1869) 1. 358 The profits of stock would 
be the same, both nominally and really. 1822 Byron 
Werner w.i. 50 The country (nominally now at peace) Is 
over-run with—God knows who. 1884 J. Gitmour JJougols 
xxxi. 361 Many a lama who has nominally a sufficient 
income never receives more than half of his due. 


+Nominance. 0s. rare—'. [See next and 
-ANCE.] Name, designation. 

1642 H. More Song of Sou u. iti. 11, Inv, The Medicean 
foure reel about Jove; Two round old Saturn without 
Nominance. 


Nominate (ngminc't), fa. pple , ppl. a., and 
5b, Also 6 nomynate, nominat. [ad. L. xdm- 
indl-us, pa. pple. of ndmindre: see next.) 


A. pa. pple. +1, Named, called, entitled. Ods. 
61485 be Myst. (1882) 11. 414 By name I am nominate 
the god belyall. 1513 Brapsnaw St. Werbarge 2338 The 
yssue.. Wasa noble prynce, nomynate Colrede. 1567 Trial 
Treas. (1850) 30 As I, being properly nominate Juste, Ain 
here associate with Contentation, 

+2. Sc. Mentioned by name; noted. Ods. 

1570 Satir, Poems Reform. xx. 92,1 pans and muse how 
thay excuse This murther..Quhair it is nominate. 1583 
Reg. Privy Counce Scot. 111. 621 ‘The uthers persones 
quhilkes wer present specialie nominat in the uther tickit 


56 The maist nominat amang thame is this. 

+3. Nominated, appointed. Ods. 

1546 Yorks. Chantry Surv. (Surtees) 276 Incumbent.. 
nominate by the mayor and hretherne. 1590 H. Barrow 
in Confer. 1. 57 Your Parsons are nominat by the P.tron. 
a 1648 Lp, Hersert Hen. VILT (1683) 370 Sir ‘Vhomas 
More, or the Bishop of London, to be nominate by the King. 

B. pp. a. 1. t+ a. Having the character of a 
descriptive name. Obs. rare—'. b. Having a 
special name, ¢c. Mentioning a particular name. 

1610 W. Foukincuam Art of Surv, ui. L 65 Vocall Pro- 
priety denotates the Properties of particulars by due Appel- 
lation, which is either Nominate or Cognominate. The 
first is..either Generall; as Up-land and Maritime..; or 
Speciall; as Wealdes, Woulds, Plaines. 1818 CoLtEBROOKE 
Obligations 18 Vhose, which have an appropriate denomina- 
tiou and distinctive proper name, denoting their particular 
effect and essential properties, are nominate or named con- 
tracts, 1838 W. Bert Dict. Law Scot. 674 A nominate 
right is a right possessing a women juris, the use of which 
defines its boundaries. /4a., The nominate and innominate 
contracts illustrate the doctrine. 1880 MutrRueaD Gasus 
u. § 128 A nominate disherison.. might either precede or 
follow the institution. 

2. Nominated to an office. Chiefly Sc. Law, 

1681 Stair /ustit, 1. vi. § 5. 56 There be three kinds of 
‘Tutors...The first is, Tutor Testamentar, or nominate. 
a1768 Erskine /ustit, Law Scot, 1. vii. § 1 (1773) 114. 
1838 W. Derr Dict. Law Scot. 395 ‘The executor, in the 
former case, being called an executor-nominate. /dicd. 1016 
-\ tutor-nominate or testamentary is he whom the father .. 
has nominated, either in a testament, or in some other 
writing. 1864 Standard 16 Apr., The hishop nominate.. 
was once a slave boy. 

+C. sb. A nominee. Obs. rare. 

1599 Sanpys Europe Spec. (1632) 148 After two Monethes 
imprisoninent in the Conclaue (they] were forced to relent 
and to choose one of his nominates. 

Nominate (np'mine't), v. Also 6 nomynate, 
6-7 nominat. [f. L. nomindt-, ppl. stem of nd- 
minare to name, f. xdmin-, nomen name.] 

1. ¢rans. To call by the name of; to call, name, 
entitle, designate. Now somewhat sav. 

1545 Rayxotp Byrth Mankynde 7 The fourth be nomin- 
atyd the ouerthwart muskles. 1582 Sraxynurst neis 1. 
(Arb.) 21 Theese rancks the Italian dwellers doo nominat 
altars. 1626 MippLeton Anything for QOniet Life i.i, She 
has a hook, which I inay truly noininate Her Black Book. 
1657 J. SERGEANT Schison Dispach't g2 The same men who 
nominate us Papists for onely acknowledging the Pope's 
authority. 1748 Anson's Voy. 1. x. 141 This Ocean being 
nominated Pacific. 1799 C. Cooke in Veddoes Contriéd. 
Phys. & Med. Knowl. 393 Vhese are all the diseases that 
can with propriety be nominated constitutional, 1824 Scott 
St. Ronan's iv, 1t must stand Munt-grunzie in the stamped 
paper, being so nominated in the ancient writs and evidents 
thereof. 1868 Heres Realmah (1876) 90 Those aniinals 
whom we are pleased to nominate’ the lower creation’, 

+ b. To give a name or names to; to provide 
with a name. Odés. 

1597 Hooker Fecé. Pod. y. xxviii. § 2 If they that first doe 
impose names, did alwayes vnderstand exactly the nature 
of that which they noniinate. 1658 Sir T. Browse //ydriot. 
16 The City of Norwich. .was enlarged, builded, and nomin- 
ated hy the Saxons. 1697 J. Serceant Solid Philos. 294 
We do not noininate them precisely according to what we 
do then actually know. 

2. To mention or specify by name. 
mon ¢ 1600-80; now somewhat rave.) 

1593 G. Harvey Prerce’s Super. 205, 1 could nominate 
the man, that could teach the Delphical Oracle, and the 
/E-gyptian Crocodile to play their parts. 1601 Dest Lath. 
Heaven 141, | pray you, nominate the oathes which are so 
rife and common amongst vs. 1620 E. Brounr //ore Subs, 
378 There be in this towne multiplicity of Palaces.,, of 
which I will but nominate two. 1680 Corton Compl, 
Gamester (ed. 2) 13 Consider how many persons have been 
ruined by play. I could nominate a great many. 

801 Iriz. Herme St. A/arg. Cave 111. 185 He ordered 
him to hasten to an obscure part of the city which he 
exactly nominated, 1846 M°Cuttocn Acc, Brit. Empire 
(1854) I. 423 Leases held on the longest of two lives. expire 
at an average. .every 64 years, if boys and girls of 4 years 
of age are noininated. 

3. To name, fix, appoint, specify. Now rare. 

1564 Child- Marriages 197 Richard..said, ‘by my trouth, 
I will marry the bie sucha bay *,—& did noninate the day. 
1596 Suaks. Wereh, Ve 1. il. 150 Let the forfeite De 
nominated for an equall pound Of your faire flesh. 1637 
Prynne [Vill in Documents (Camden) 98 The somme of 
tenne pounds, to be imployed.. as my nephew .. shall 
nominate and directe. 1680 Ausrey “ives (1898) II. 143 
Being the challengee it belonged to him to nominate place 
and weapon. 1716 Woprow Corry. (1843) I. 187 Their 
scruples of keeping the day the King nominates without a 
church appointment. 1751 Iettza Hevwoop Setsy Thought- 
éess 1V. 32 Sir Ralph Trusty..had the honour of nominat- 
ing the day for the celebration of their nuptials. 


4, To appoint (a person) by name to hold somc 


office or discharge some duty. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 366 That the king shoulde 
within vi monethes nominate some man to the Lishop of 
Rome. 1582 N. Licnerietp tr. Castanheda’s Cong. E. Lnd. 
1. Ixiii, 128b, First he would nominate him that should 
remaine in the Indias for Captaine generall. 1603 KNoLLes 
Hist. Turkes (1621) 976 To honour him the more, (he] 
nominated him the General] of his armie against the 
Persians. 1653 Clarke Papers (Camden) HI. 5 They pro- 
ceede in nominating persons in the severall counties to sitt 
as a Counsell. 1681-2 Woon Life 3 Feb. (O.H.S.) II]. 4 
Henry Aldrich, .nominated or elected Canon of Ch. Ch, by 
the commissioners. 1765 BrackstoneE Comin. 1. 1x. 330 
The judges could not meet there..to nominate the sheriffs. 
1841 W. Spracpinc /taly & Js. fsd. 1. 114 The decurions, 
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svho had nominated a magistrate, were..held hound as 
sureties for him. 1874 Green Short //ést. vii. § 1. 341 The 
House of Commons was crowded with members nominated 
by the Royal Council, 

absol, 1688 Pr. of Orange's Declar., w. Animady. 23 
Whether before he nominate, he do not satisfy himself that 
his Nominé be a Man on whom he may rely. 1761 Hume 
Hist. Eng. (1806) 1V. \xii. 622 They chose seven persons, 
who should nominate to such commands as became vacant. 

b. To propose, or formally enter, (one) as a 
proper person or eandidate for election. 

1601 R. Jonnson Hingd. & Coimsew. (1603) 101 The 
nomination being ended, the chiefe of the Companies 
demaunde of the people which of these three thus nomin- 
ated, they are willing to elect. 1774 JonNson 21 Feb. in 
Boswell, We are thinking to augment our Club, and J am 
desirous of nominating you. 1828-32 Wesster, s.v., Any 
member of the assembly or meeting xomtinates, that is, 
proposes to the chairman the name of a person whom he 
desires to have elected. 1857 Toutmin Smita Parish 171 
It is declared that any person nominated may send in, 
before the day of election, his refusal to act. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 83 Any one inay challenge the person 
nominated and start another candidate. 

Nominated, ///. z. [f. prec. +-ED1.] 

1. Named (for a position or office), appointed. 

a3548 Hatt Chron., Hen. 17, 148 Many honorable per- 
sonages..sailed into Fraunce, for the conveyaunce of the 
nominated Quene, into the realme of England. 1693 
Woop Life 25 Nov., The new nominated warden of Merton 
Coll. 1892 Sin H. Parkes 50 }’rs. Austral, Hist. I. 264 
To appoint fifteen new members to the nominated Council. 

+ 2. Noted, famous. Obs. rare. 

1642 Mitton Afol, Smect. 75 Such of them as were 
thought the chief and most nominated opporers on the 
other side. 1645 — Yefrach. 97 The most nominated 
Fathers of the Church. 

No'minately, ad. rare. [f. Nominate fa. 
pfle.+-LY?.] +a. Especially, particularly. Cds, 
b. By name. 

1630 Srerman De Sepult. 13 Locus religiosus is that 
which is assigned to some office of Religion, and nominately 
where the hody of a dead person hath been buried. 1880 
MvirHeaD Caius in, § 63 The Senate decreed that the 
estates..should belong..in the next place to the latter's 
descendants not nominately disinherited. 

No-minating, ///. 2. [f Nominate v. + 
-1nG1,] That nominates or names. 

1997 MtppLeton Misc. Solomon x. 15 Shall we call ber 
wisdom, by her naine, Or new-invent a nominating style? 
1677 Marvett Corr. Wks. (Grosart) II. 554 Some rather 
desiring that they might only be generall words, and not 
nominating. 1888 Bryce Amer. Coma, wi. 1x. 11. 422 A 
Nominating Convention. .isarepresentative body composed 
of delegates from all the primaries within its limits, who 
have been chosen at those primaries for the sole purpose of 
. selecting the candidates. 

Nomination (npmin2' fan). Also 5 nomyn- 
acioun, 6 -ion, 5-6 nominacion, 6 -atioun. 
[a. OF. nominacton,-alton(1305), or ad. L. 20min- 
alton-em, n. of action f. xémindre to nominate. ] 

+1. The action of mentioning by name. Oés. 

1425 Rolls of Part, 1V. 269/2 Toyat blode and armes was 
drawen ye nomination of him above all othyr Erles. ¢ 1425 
Found. St, Bartholomew's (E.1.7.S.) 21 At the nomyna- 
cioun of the glorious Apostle, the same fyre semyd to sufire 
violence. 1563 Foxe A, 4 34. 1357/2 To put your hand to 
your head, and at the nomination. .of the Popes holynesse 
vneouer the same. 1623 Amessury Ser. 49 Christian 
cares would be offended at the nomination of those things 
that are done insecret. 1665 /utelligencer No. 801n Willis 
& Clark Camér, (1886) 1.621 That great and wise Prelate.. 
is so well known, that the sole nomination of the Founder 
is a sufficient accompt of the elegance..of the Foundation. 

+b. The action of naming, specifying, or ap- 
pointing ; the fact of being appointed. Oés. rare. 

1594 Suaks, Rich. ///, ui. iv. 5 Buck. Is all things ready 
for the Royalltime? Dard. It is, and wants but nomina- 
tion, £2y. To morrow then I iudge the happie day. ¢ 1710 
Creu Firxnes Diary (1888) 141 When plaite was in 
nomination to pay a tax, ye Earle..sold it all. 1753 
Ricnarpson Grandison V1, xxx, The nomination of a day. 

2. The action (or right) of appointing a person 
by name to some office or duty; in carly use sec. 
of ecclesiastical appointments. 

1454 Rolls of Parilt. V. 253/2 Nominations of Abbays, 
Prioryes, Hospitals, Churches. 1491 Act 7 Llex. }F/, ¢. 19 
The same Griseld at the nominacion and desire of the same 
late Cardynall therof enfeoffed Laurence late Bisshoppe 
of Duram. 1539 def 31 //en. W//1, c. 13 § 2 All the.. 
advousons, nominacions, patronages, annuityes..and other 
hereditamentes whatsoever. 1573 G. Harvey Letter-bh. 
(Camden) 3 After nine was the congregation for the nomina- 
tion. 1601 Lp. Mountjoy Lez. in Moryson fff. (1617) 
11, 122 T'o informe you that Sir Hen. Dockwra hath had 
greater favour in the nomination of Captaines then he. 
1699 Benttey Phal. 377 If I might have the Nomination, 
it should be He. 1726 AvtrFE Parergox gt In England 
the King has the Nomination of an Archbishop; and after 
such Nomination, he sends..to the Dean and Chapter, to 
elect the Person thus named byhim. 1758 J.S. Le Drau's 
Observ, Surg. Introd. (1771) p. ¥, The Honour conferred 
upon me by his Majesty’s Nomination. 1856 Froupe //?s¢. 
/:ng. (1858) II. vi. 3 He had absolute power over every 
nomination to an English benefice. ; 

attrib, 1863 H. Cox /ustit. 1. viii. 108 Mr. Pitt took the 
opportunity of abolishing many of the smaller nomination 
boroughs. H : 

b. The action of proposing as a candidate, or 


as a suitable person to be elected. : 
1601 (see NominaTE v. 4 b]. 1857 Toutmin SmitH Parish 
171 Otherwise, the election is at an end with the act of 
secret nomination. 1861 /@lustr. Lond. News 17 Aug. 153/3 
On Tuesday tbe nomination of a meinber for South 


NOMINATIVAL. 


Lancashire took place at Newton. ‘The show of hands.. 
was declared to bein favour of. .the Conservative candidate. 

3. The fact or position of being nominated. 
Freq. in phrase 27 nomination. 

1494 Fasyas Chron. vi. 361 The hest of thecytie gaue the 
nominacion vnto Aleyn Sowch, and dyuerse of y® other 
ctyed vpon Thomas Fiz Thomas. 1612 North's Plutarch, 
Cesar Augustus 1170 Giuing order that none should be 
put in nomination hut such as were vertuous. 1699 
Lutrrete Brief Rel. (1857) 1V. 485 ‘he commons yester- 
day, after they expelled Mr. Woollaston, had in nomination 
some others. 1768 Sir J. Gray in Priv. Lett. Ld. Mlabmes- 
bury (1870) 1. 171 My acquaintance with Mr. Harris your 
father..made me readily acquiesce in your nomination. 
1837 M¢Cuttocn Ace. Brit. kmpire 11. 232 A candidate is 
not precluded from offering himself, hecause he is not put in 
nomination the first day. 1890 ‘R. Botprewoon’ Col.- 
Reformer (1891) 147 The London Club, to which he had 
been elected about five years after nomination. 

b. A set of nominees. vare—. 

a@x817 T. Dwicut Trav. New /ng. etc. (1821) Il. 257 At 
the same time, and place, they vote, also, for twenty persons 
as a Nomination for the Council of the ensuing year, 

+4. Name, designation, denomination. Odés. 

1soz ArNoLDE Chrov. (1811) 283 Ye shulde leue your 
right, your tytle,..and nominacion of you [as] Kyng of 
Fraunce,..and he content only in wryting wyth Rex 
Anglie. 1553 Respubiica 1. iv, dvar. Oh, 1 shoulde have 
sayde, helpe, sir Reformacyon. O/f7. Yea, Marye, sir, 
that ismy Nomynacion. 1579 Fenton Guicczard v1. (1599) 
243 Abhorring such nomination, they had reuerenced the 
name of the Duke Valentinois. 1658 Sir ‘1. Browne 
Hydriot. 44 Who cares to subsist..under naked nomina- 
tions without deserts and nohle acts. 1683 SNAPE Azat. 
Horse t. vi. (1686) 77 By these several nominations or names 
it goes. 1771 SMoLLeTt Huph. Cl. (1815) 230 The North 
Briton..ohserved, that he himself had the honour of a 
scriptural nomination. 1794 1. Tavtor Pazsanias's Descr. 
Greece 111. 251 Lhey found themselves unable to discover 
the cause of their nomination; but were informed that the 
one was called Eros.., and the other Anteros. 

5. a. Assignation of a name or names. 

1552 Asp. Hamitton Catech. (1884) 13 How thair is goddis 
he false nominatioun. 1601 R. Cuester Love's A/art., etc. 
(1878) 179 What shall I call this creature..? All nomination 
is 100 straight of sence. 1756 CLusse Hist, Wheatfield 
Misc. Tracts (1770) I. 30 From that moment, according to 
the capricious and licentious nomination of men and things 
of those times, called it Whatfield. 1863 J. G, Murvny 
Comm., Gen. xii, 8, 9 The name, then, was not first given at 
the second nomination by him. 

b. Designation dy a certain name. 

1865 Coruh. Alag, Aug. 194 The general medieval usage 
of Italy, in the popular nomination of artists by their 
Christian names alone. 


Nominatival (npminatoi-val), 2. [f. next + 
-AL,] Pertaining to, connected with, the nomina- 


tive case; having the character of a nominative. 

1843 Proc. Philol. Soc. 1.73 We need not therefore feel 
surprise if sometimes the Old-English definite adjective 
takes e# as a nominatival ending. 1876 Eavie /hessa- 
dontans 234 Tbe apposition is nominatival. 

Nominative (ng minativ), a. and sé. Also 
4 nomen-, nominatyf, 5 nominatif(e, -iffe, 
3-6 -iue, 6 -yve. [a. F. xoméinatif, -ive (13th c.), 
or ad. L. 2dmtnaliv-us (casus): see NOMINATE v, 
and -IVE.] 

A. adj, 1. Gram. Nominative case, that case 
of nouns, adjectives, and pronouns, which stands 
as, or is connected with, the subject of a verb. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 327 Pat ylond of Ynde 
hatte Tilis in pe nomenatyf caas; and pe ilond of occean 
hatte Tyle in be nominatyf caas. ¢1440 Gest Rov, xci. 
416 (Add. MS.), And so we han the nominatif case. ? 1481 
in Fligel Veuengd. Lesebuch (1895) 297 Sum tymys they be 
verbys parsonallys and haue nominatiffe casys before them. 
15zo Wuitinton Vudg, (1527) 1 The verbe shall accorde with 
his nominative..case. 1588 Fraunce Lawiers Loy. 1. i. 86 
The nominative case and the verbe be placed grammatically, 
according to the prescription of Syntaxis. 1668 WiLkins 
Real Char. in. ix. 355 Phe Nominative Case hefore the 
Verb, and the Accusative after. 1751 Harris Hermes 
(1841) 168 Hence the reason why every verb..has in 
language a necessary reference to some noun for its nomina- 
tive case. 1817 Setwyn Laz Nisi Prius (ed. 4) I. 835 
Douhts had been entertained whether the words other per- 
son in this statute should be taken to be in the nominative 
or in the genitive case, 1886 1. M. Douse /utrod. Gothic 
209 Its inflectional characteristic is the Nominative case. 

b. Of the nature of, characteristic of, pertaining 
to, the (07 a) nominative case. 

1824 L. Murray Lug. Gram. (ed 5) 1. 219 These sentences, 
or clauses, thus constituting the subject of an affirmation, 
may he termed nominative sentences. 1872 Morris /77st. 
Eng. Accid. 101 Yhe nontinative ending s ..is connected 
with the demonstrative pronouns. 

2. Nominated; appointed by nomination. 

1660 Trial Kegic. 124 The case is instant in Philip who 
was a nominative King. 1735 Cod. Kec. Pennsylv. 1V. 45 
Even so this Nominative Court may pass with the learned 
as Justifiahle. 1883 W. E. Baxter Winter in India ii. 21 
The municipality of Bombay is partly elective and partly 
nominative. 1892 Darly News 6 Aug. 4/8 Whe Second 
Chainber was still nominative in parts where it should have 
been elective, 

3. Appellative, denominative. rare. 

1844 Luprer //eart xi. 115 Their latest noms de guerre 
will serve all nominative purposes as well as any other. 

4. Bearing the name of a person. 

1872 Daily News 30 Sept., A nominative personal invita- 
tion from M. Vogeli to meet M. Gambetta. 1879 Standard 
10 June, The Shares are nominative, but they can he con- 
verted into Share Warrants ‘to Bearer’. 

B. sé. 1. ‘The nominative case. 


186 


¢1620 A. Hume Brit. Tongue (1865) 29 Vhe nominative 
hath no other noat but the particle of determination. 1751 
Harris Hermes (1786) 1. iv. 281 ‘Lhe Nominative is tlrat 
Case, without which there can be no regular and perfect 
Sentence. 1768 Hotoswortn Virg. 161 This is certainly 
used in the nominative plural. 1841 LatHam Ang. Lang. 
216 Ihe Nontinative Plural and the Genitive Singular are, 
in the present language of England, identical. 1872 Morxis 
Hist. Eng. Accid, 101 Vhe nominative and accusative have 
no formative particles to distinguish them. 

2. A word in the nominative case ; a form which 
is the nominative case of a word. 

1668 Witkins Real Char, 448 Some words requiring a 
Nominative, others a Dative, others an Accusative. 1699 
Bentcey Phal. 320 To put Nominatives instead of Ohlique 
Cases, 1751 Hakris /ermes (1841) 193 Hence..arises the 
grammatical regimen of the verb by its nominative, and of 
the accusative by its verb. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) VUL. 
51 note, The preposition in this case. governs a nominative 
and a verb, 1843 roc. Philol. Soc. 153 Other idioins.. 
have the indeterminate pronoun preceded by a nominative 
ahsolute. 1889 /éi/. 322 Brugmann explains the Nomina: 
tives ager, acer as standing for *agros, “acrts. 

b. A subject (¢o a verb). 

1824 L. Murray Lag. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 225 That asentence, 
or part of a sentence, may he the nominative to a verh, is 
undouhtedly true. 

Hence No'minatively adv., ‘in the manner of 
the nominative’ (Webster 1847). 

Nominator (ngmine'tg1), [ad. late L. 220- 
mindtor, agent-noun f, admtndre: see -ATOR.] 

1, One who nominates to office or for election. 

1659 Clarke Papers (Camden) IV. 299 ‘The Counceil.. 
agreed on 7 to be Nominators of Officers, 1714 BENTLEY 
Rem. Free-thinking uw. § 52 (1717) 66 While Tiherius 
Gracchus was creating new Consuls; one of the Nominators 
suddenly fell down dead. 1772 Ana. Reg. 203 To oppose 
Lord Dysart, the first and improper nominator. 1831 Liz- 
coln Herald 6 May, ‘Vhe radical organ of the council of 
nominators. 1885 L'pool Daily Post 30 June 4/8 Sir 
Richard's nominator and seconder and his election agent. 

+2. Afath. A numerator. Obs. rare —. 

1674 JEAKE A7vith, (1696) 41 This is called the Numerator, 
and sometime Nominator. 

Hence Nomina‘trix, a femalc nominator. 

1899 MWestm. Gaz. 1 April 6/3 It requires a holding of 
£3,000 even to be a nominator or nominatrix [of directors]. 


Nominature. rare—'. =NoMINATION. 

1864 Daily Ted. 12 July, Three or four active supporters 
of the straight nominature. 

Nominee (nyminz). Also 7 [f. 
NOMIN-ATE v. +-EE !,] 

+1. (See quot. 1675.) Obs. 

1664 Earc Orrery in State Lett. (1743) 1.174,1..beg you 
that he nay be in the first rank of the nominees. 1675 
Eart Essex Lett. (1770) 144 By the Act of Explanation, 
all the rest of those thirty-eight persons who had not upon 
the first act been restored to their estates, together with as 
many more as make up in all fifty-four persons (who are 
commonly called Nominees) are provided for [etc.). 

2. The person who is named in connexion with, 
or as the recipient of, an annuity, grant, etc. 

1697 Loud. Gaz. No. 3338/4 If he receives any quarterly 
Payment beyond the Death of the Nominee, he shall forfeit 
treble the value of the Money received. 1723 /bid. No. 
6169/3 After the Decease of the respective Nominees. 1766 
BracksTone Conn, II. xxii. 368 Upon the original sur- 
render the nominee hath..such a possihility, as may when- 
ever he pleases he reduced to a certainty. 1802-12 BENTHAM 
Ration, Fudic. Evid, (1827) 111. 294 Nominee in a life- 
annuity. 1844 Wituiams Real Prof. (1877) 18 The heir was 
thus a nominee in the original grant. 

attrib, 1883 Alanch. Guard. 17 Oct. 5/4 That nominee 
life policies are often effected wbich are altogether invalid 
is only too evident. 

3. One who is nominated for some office. 

1688 {see NominaTE v. 4. absol.). a@1768 Erskine /nst. 
Law Scot. 1. vii. § 2 (1773) 114 Though such nominee gets 
the name of atutor.., the appellation is improper. 1790 [see 
Nominor]. 1810 Bentuam Offic. Apt. Alaximized, Def. 
Econ.(1830) 22 This power of parcelling out the property of 
the public among the nominees of Kings and Ministers. 
1878 Lecky Exg. iz 184 C. 1. iii. 433 A Parliament consist- 
ing in a very large measure of the nominees of great 
families. 

attrib, 1863 Sat. Rev. 5 Aug. 160/1 A nominee memher 
for a little market town. ie 

Hence Nominee‘ism, the system of nominating 
persons to offices or posts. 

1831 Lincoln Herald 13 May, Opposed to nomineeisin in 
every shape. 1892 Sir H. Parkes 30 V7s. Austral, /list. 
I. 302 Tbe vicious principle of nomineeism. 

+ Nomi‘nion. Oés. rare—. = NOMINATION. 

1513 Brapsuaw St. Ierdurge 1. 179 The realme of 
Mercyens .. Ihre hundreth yeres endured in auctoryte, 
Vnder eyghtene kynges worthy nomynyon. 

+ No-minor. Oés. rare. =NoMINATOR. 

1765 Brackstoxs Comm, 1. 341 Among the Goths the 
twelve nominors were first elected by the people themselves. 
1790 BentHam Jeu. & Corr. Wks. 1843 X. 229 The terms 
of connexion., between a nominor and a nominee. 

Nominy (ng'mini). orth. dial. [perh. ad. 
L. zomine in the formula zz nomine patris, etc.] 
A rhyming formula; a set or form of words in 
poptlar use; a rigmarole, long story. Also Comb. 

1814 Costume of Vorks. 63 in Brand Pop, Antig. (1849. II. 
185 He..repeats a speech, or what they term a omtiny, 
which... is here subjoined, 1846 A/. A. Richardson's 
Historian's Table-bk., Leg. Div, U1. 160 It was formerly 
the custom, in the inore remote parts of the county of 
Durham, to address complimentary verses to a newly 
married couple. ..This was called ‘saying the Nominy’. 


? 


/bid., Pray remember the Nominy sayer! 1889 Nicuotson 


nominé. 
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_ telating to ecclesiastical matters. 


NO MO. 


Folk-Sp, Yorksh. 8 Should the hoy he unable to recite this 
rliyme, he would he told ‘he didn’t knaw his nominy'. 
1892 Nortuart folk-KAymes 319 Nominies or Formulas. 

Womir, obs. Sc. form of NuMBER. 

Nomistic (némistik), 2. [f. Gr. vop-os law + 
-1sTic.] Based upon law. 

1877 tr. Ziele’s Hist. Relig. 3 Not until a later period did 
polytheism give place here and there to nomistic religions. 
1883 Lncycl, Brit. XX. 368 Nomisiic or nomothetic coni- 
munities, founded on a law or Holy Scripture. 1894 
Thinker V. 438 Instead of the principle of faith, the 
nomistic principle was substituted. 

Womly, obs. var. NAMELY adv. NWomme, z.:* 
see Nome v. Obs. INommen, obs. pa. pple. of 
Nim v. Wommer, obs. Sc. f. Nusber. INom- 
met, var. NuMMET dad. 

Nomo-, ad. Gr. voyo-, combining form of vépos 
law, occurring in a few words, as No-mocanon 
{med. Gr. voporavmy, -xavovoy]}, a collection of the 
canons of Church councils, together with civil laws 
Nomo'cracy, 
a system of government based on a legal code; 
the rule of law in a community. MNomo‘genist, 
a believer in, or advocate of, nomogeny. MNomor- 
genous @., produced by, or resulting from, the 
operation of natural laws. MNomo‘geny, the 
origination of life as a natural (opp. to miraculous) 
process. MNomo‘grapher (Gr. vopoypapos], (2) 
a writer of laws, a legislator; (6) one who is 
skilled in nomography. Nomo‘graphy, (a) (see 
quot. 1731); (4) (see quot. 1830); (¢) the expres- 
sion of law in a written form. MNomolo'gical a., 
of or pertaining to nomology. Nomo‘logist, one 
who is interested or versed in nomology. Nomo- 
logy (see quots.). + Nomote‘chnic, Nomothe’- 


ism, + Nomo‘thesy (see quots.). 

1727-38 CHampers Cycé. s.v., The first *zomocanon was 
made hy Johannes Scholasticus in 554. 1797 Encycd. Brit. 
(ed. 3) XIV. 630/2 He [Photius] wrote..the Nomocanon 
under 14 titles, 1884 Catholic Dict. (1897) 660/2 The 
Nomocanon which goes under the name of St. Wladimir, 
and is accepted as the hasis of canon law in Russia, 
1837 Fraser's Mag. XVI. 95 If the Hebrew common- 
wealth was not a theocracy, it was a *nomocracy. 1894 
Thinker N. 439 Nomocracy, pure and simple, reigned 
supreme. 1868 Owen Comp. Anat. Vertebr. Il. 817 The 
*Nomogenist is reduced to enumerate the existing elements 
into which the simplest living jelly..is resolvahle. 1869 
Student 11, 428 The terms ‘ *nomogenous’ and miraculous 
are only contrasted by a limited school of theologians. 1868 
Owen Comp. Anat. Vertebr. 11, 814 *Nomogeny or Thau- 
matogeny? 1656 DLLount Glossogr., *Nomographer, a 
writer of the Law; a Legislator. 1716 M. Davies Athen. 
Brit, I. Addenda, ‘he Law-writers. belong to the Scotch 
Nomographers. 1731 Baitev (vol. I1.), *Momography, a 
Description of, or ‘Treatise uf the Laws. 1830 BentHam 
Offic. Apt. Maximized Pref. 26 Nomography..is an appel- 
lation, which presented itself as capable of being made to 
serve, with most convenience, for the designation of the 
logic of the will, a183z — (title), Nomography; or the 
Art of Inditing Laws. 1895 19/4 Cent. July 152 English 
law still remains. .conspicuous for its defects of form,..and 
no one would pretend that the art of ‘nomography ’ is not 
capable of further material development. 1845 *Nomological 
[see Nomology below]. 1886 MWestm. Kev. July 126 It 
would take too long in this place to analyze in nomological 
terns this remarkably opaque utterance. /d7d. 135 Parental 
love is a fact which "nomologists must accept as a datum. 
1845 Sir W. Hamitton A/etaph. vii. (1859) I. 122 If, again, 
we analyse the mental phenomena with the view of dis- 
covering and considering. .the Laws by which our faculties 
are governed, .we have a science wbich we may call the 
*nomology of mind,—nomological psychology. 1866 77eas. 
Bot. 792/1 Nomelogy, vnat part of Botany which relates 
to the laws which govern the variations of organs. 1886 
Westm. Rev. July 143 Rather what may be termed nomo- 
logy, or the inductive science of law. 1901 A/onth May 
497 Nomology would be that which deals with the con- 
formity of actions to rules. 1594 R. Asucey tr. Loys Le 
Roy 32 *Nomotechnicke for knowledge, exposition or inter- 
pretation of Lawes. 1872 Birks Docts. Creation 185 The 
view may also he held along with *Nomotheism, or that 
modified Theism, which reckons all direct, periodic inter- 
ference of God with the universe an impeachment of His 
perfect foresight. 1656 Brouxt Glossogr. [from Cotgrave], 
* Nomotheste, the making, publishing, or proclaiming a Law. 

+No mo, sé. and a. Obs. Forms: a, £ n& 
m&, 3-4 (6 Sc.) na ma, 3-4 nama, 3-5 (6 Sc.) 
no ma, 6 Sc. na mea,g nae mae, 8. 3-4, 6 
na mo, 3-4 namo; 4-5 no moo (5 noo), nomo, 
4-6 no mo, 6-7, 9 no moe. [f. wé No adv.2+ 
md Mo sé. and a. For adverbial uses see Mo 


adv.) No more (in number). 

a. 971 Blicki. Hont. 35 Ne bid para festendaga na ma 
bonne syx & britiz. ¢ 1000 ELFRic Gram. xiv, (Z.) 8g Sume 
naman .. habbad twegen mislice casus and na ma_ on 
sewunan, ¢120§ Lay. gi Nefede he botenane sune.. .nefede 
he bern no ma. a 1300 Cursor A/, 2269 Pe first bot an was 
and nama [Goé¢. na ma]. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron, Wace. 
(Rolls) 6523 A doughter had Dianot, & no ma. 1440 
Bone Flor. 1104 Now my lorde ys fro me tane, ¥ wyll love 
no ma But hym that boght nie. a 1560 RoLtann Crt. Venus 
n. 823 In till hir Court (quod he) is thair na ma Bot sex 
Ladeis! 1570 Bucuanan Admonit, Wks. (S.T.S.) 31 Scho 
sould beir na ma childrene to debar pame fra pe croun. 1583 
Leg. Bp. St. Androis 614 Of honest men he had na mea. 
1809 T. Doxacpson Poets 40 Like her alake? I hae nae 
mae, Now Muffe's dead. 

B. c1200 7 rin. Coll. Hom. 109 On [ping] is bat be sunne 
is on and namo. 1297.R. Grove, (Rolls) 527 }wanne be 
geans were alle aslawé'pat ber ne hileuede na mo [2.77 


NO MORE. 


namo, no moj. ¢1350 IVill. Palerne 1271 Strokes was 
ber dele na mo fram pe duk wastake. 1377 Lance. /. Pi. 
B. 1. 234 Saue Mede be Mayde na mo [zv. 77. nama, no moo] 
durst abide. ¢1450 Afer/in 56 At this counseile were no 
mo but Pendragon and Vter. 1485 Caxton Parts & V. 
(1868) 35 He had but hyr onely and no moo sones ne 
doughters. 1535 CoverDALE £cc/. iv. 8 There is one man, 
no mo but himself alone. 1570-6 Lamparor Perantb, Kent 
(1826) 217 In that day, there issued no moe, but these three, 
out of the place of paines. 1611 SHaks Cywtd. in. i. 36 
There fs no mo such Casars. 1619 T. Tavior Cov. 
Titus i. 6 God’s action in creating one man, and one woman, 
and nomoe. 1813 Hocc Queen’s Wake 255 My twenty 
men, I have no moe. 

No more, ‘¢., ¢., and adv. Forms: a. 1 n& 
(n6) madre, 2 nam mare, 2-4 namare (4 na- 
mar), 3-5 na mare; Sc. 5 nomare, 6 na mair, 
8-9 nae mair. 8. 2-3 (na) nam mor, nam 
more, 3-4 (na) nammore, na more, 3-5 namore 
(4 -moore), 4-6 nomore (4-5 -mor), 4- no 
more (5 mor, 6 Sc. moir). [f. 2d No adu.2+ 


More sé, etc. Cf. No Less. 

It is possible that the forms zai and nd (the latter fre- 
quently read and printed as xan properly belong to Noxe 
adv.1a. A curious change of vowel appears in the form 
numor (printed xunuor), which occurs several times in 
Geu, 4& Ex.) 

A. sé. 1. Nothing more or further. 

a. 888 K. Evrrep Beets. xxvi. § 1 Swa weligne pat he 
genoz habbe & no maran ne dyrfe. ¢1000 Ags. Gosf. 
Mark xv. 5 Da ne andswarode se hxlend him na mare 
(Hatton nam mare). ¢1175 Lanib, Hom. 37 Sodliche ne 
perft pu bidden namare. ¢ 2205 Lay. 15737 Nat ich na 
mare to suggen be of mine sune, ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints iii. 
(Andrew) 67 Paitynt be sycht, & mycht nomare do, as for 


bane. 1486 B&, St. Albans eiijb, Of this ilke hare Speke 
weno mare. 1508 Dunxsar Pocus vi. 34 Of varldis gud I 
bad na mair. 1786 Beans Ep. to J. Sratth xxix, I shall say 


nae mair, But quat my sang. 1816 Scott Auviz. xii, I beg 
nae mair at ony single house than a meal o’ meat. 

B. c11sq O. E. Chron, (Laud MS.) an. 1132, Pa he na 
mor ne mihte, ba uuolde he dzt his nefe sculde ben abbot 
in Burch. /6/d. an. 1137, Pa pe uurecce men ne hadden 
na more to 3yuen, ba rwueden hi. a 12ag Ancr. KR. 246 Nul- 
lich of bonen siggen her nam more. 1497 R. Grove. (Rolls) 
638 Me..dep a lettre ber to & namore (v.77. nimore, no more] 
iwis. 1340 4.yexd, 270 Nanmore ne is be-tuene ane manne 
and ane beste bote ine onderstondy'nge. 1390 Gower Cou/. 
1.138 So that ther is nomortoseie Touchende of that. 1401 
Pol. Poewus* Rolls) (1. 113 Therfor, Daw, I sey nomore to the 
at this tyme. ¢1470 Gol, + Gav, 1049 Of me gettis thou na 
more, Doutles thisday. 1500-20 Dunsar Poeuts xxiii. 34 No 
moir thy pairt dois fall, Bot meit, drynk,clais. 1558 Caven- 
visu Poems (1825) II. 18 This is my last complaynt, I can 
say you no more. 1600 Heywoop 1s¢ Pt. Edw. [V, D ij, I 
can no more but giue you mine aduise, 1680 H. More 
Apocal. Apoc. 332 Nor has R. H. produced anything 
material against any part of Mr. Mede’s Interpretations, 
no more no{r] so much as against his Synchronisms. 1719 
De Foe Crusoe 1. (Globe) 328 ‘They had no more to do 
then, but to get into their Boats. 1742 Younc N¢. 77/2.1. 
27 Fate! drop the curtain; [ can lose no more. 1818 
Consett Pol. Reg. XXXIII. 406 There was no more of 
blasphemy in the publication than there was of witchcraft. 
1872 Mortey Voltaire (1886) 2 Who asked no more from 
them meanwhile than that they should prove their love. 

b. e//ip/. as a command or request. 

61460 Towueley Myst. xvi. 385 Peasse now, no more! 
1610 SHAKS. Tepes? 1. ti. 246 Before the time be out? no 
more. 1822 Byxon Vis, Yudgin. xcii, he monarch ., ex- 
claimed ‘ What? what!.. No inore—no more of that!" 


2. ellipt. (See next.) 
189s5tr. Fusscrauds Eng. Ess. 151 No more Don Japhet, 
no more verses..; of all these no mores, the last is the worst. 


B. adj. Not any more; no further. 

1377 Lanet. P. /*/. B. xt. 279 Ergo saluabitur, quod he, 
and seyde namors Latyne. ¢1400 Ao, Rose 3237 Be wel 
ware to take nomore Counsel, that greveth aftir sore. ¢1470 
Hesry Iallace 1. 196 Eftir to Scottis that did no mor 
grewance. 1535 CoverDaLe Acts xxiv. 11 There are yet 
Nomore but twolue dayes sence I came vp to Ierusalem. 
1576 Fteminc Panopl. Epis’. 70 Surely there is no more 
but one course of wel gouerning the common wealth. @ 1662 
Heyun Laud (1668) 157 Laud was resolved that there 
should be no more but one Bishop in that City. 1692 R. 
L'Estrance Fables ccccxxvili. (1708) 463, I know no more 
Reason | have to Obey my Husband, than my Husband 
bas to Obey me. 1709 SterLe Jailer No. 176? 8 Having 
no more Children than one Daughter. 1829 ‘I’. L. Peacock 
Misfort. Elphin ii, 'Vhe least honourable of the two is 
hextin honour.., because there are no more but two. 1855 
Brownie 5p. Blougram's Apol. 1 No more wine? Then 
we'll push back chairs and talk. 1895 [nee A. 2]. 

b, With implication of adv. 1. 

a7t9 De Foe Crusoe t. (Globe) 57 In the Morning when I 
look'd out, behold no more Ship was to be seen. 

C. adv. 1. Nolonger. (Passing into 2.) 

€1205 Lay. 1949 Pa nolde Brutus na mare [¢ 1275 na 
more) Pat hit swa ihaten weore. a@1230 Owl & Might, 213 
Nv him ne lust namore pleye; he wile gon a rihte weye. 
@ 1300 Cursor Al. 1401 Quen he herd he suld liue namare, 
Panhelogh. ¢ 1400 Maunogry. (Roxb.) xxxii. 148 He wald 
Na mare be called Kyng. 1500-z0 Dunsar Poeuts xxv. 96 
Cum hame and dwell no moir in Striuilling. 1585 ‘1’. 
Wasuincton tr. Vicholay's Voy. w. i. 114 b, They resorted 
with the elders and were no more subiect to goe vnto the 
warres. 1601 SHaks. Ad/'s W’el/ uu. vi. 2 Hold me no more 
i your respect. 1697 Davpen lig. Georg. w. 673 ‘Th’ 
un apPy jusband, Husband now no more, Did on his tune- 
ful Harp his Loss deplore. « 1757 Gray Bard uti, No more 
our long-lost Arthur we bewail. 1796 Macxeity I aes o’ 

War, Up wi’ frantic haste she started ; Cauld nor fear she 

feltnae mair. 1803-6 Wornsw. Ode /ntim. Lnuort.g The 
things which I have seen I now can see no more. 1877 
Ruskin Arrows of Chace (1880) I. 216 Military distinction 
is No more possible by prowess. 


! 
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Comb, 1820 SHertey Promethens Uub. tt. iv. 169 The 
ghosts of a no-more-remembered fame. 


b. As predicate: No longer existent; departed, 


dead, gone. 

1601 Suaks. Ful. C. v. iii. 60 But Cassius is no more. 
1667 Mitton P. L. 1x. 827 But what if God have seen And 
Death ensue? then I shall beno more. 1712 ADOISON Spec. 
No. 471 ® 4 When the Heavensand Earth shall be no more. 
1795 Burke Corr. (1844) 1V. 266 While I was discussing the 
merits of a»ingle measute of a government, the government 
itself was no more, 1821 Crane Vill. Minstr. 1.152 Last 
spring he was living but now he’s no more. 1871 Brown- 
inc Salaust.833 No, for [have to die:..but now, even now, 
I shall be reckoned among those no more. 

2. Never again; nevermore. 

1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 7823 He wep..& bihet 5if he moste 
libbe pat he nolde misdo nammore. 13.. Guy MVarw, (:\.) 
414 Goheben,..& cum nam-more in mi purpris. ¢ 1350 /Vr//, 
Palerue 2556 William ne is swete wi3t seie hem na more. 
@ 1400-50 Alexander 725 (D.), Fro he had hym fis worde 
sayd he wakensno more. ¢ 1440 A/ph. Tales gt Pis old man 
..bad hur he a gude womman, & temp no mor no mien. 
1587 Mirr. Mag., Albanact vi, Commaunded neuer to re- 
tourne no more. 1742 Younc V4. 7/1. 1.7 How happy they 
who wake no more! 1820 SHELLEY Chas. J, tt. 415 ‘Vhe 
waters..are gone, and can return no more. 1846 KEBLE 
Lyra luuoc, 235 No more to rest in sabbath shade. 

3. To no greater extent; in no greater degree. 
(Followed by ¢haz.) 

a1225 Aucr. R. 380 3e owen uorte unnen pet no word ne 
kome of ou, nanmore ben of deade. @ 1300 Cursor Al. 502 
Pai mat neuermar held til il, Namar pan be wick mai 
to god will. 1340 Ayend. 27 pe enuious ne may ysy pet 
guod of obren namore panne pe oule..pe zonne. ¢ 1385 
Craucer LZ. G. IV. Prol. 190 No imore tban of the corne 
agayn the sheef. 1523 Lo. Beraners Froéss. I. xxviii. 42 
Echie of them..spared no thynze, no more than yfthe Kynge 
of Englande had bene there in proper persone. 1633 Lr. 
Hatt Occas. Medit, (1851) 126 Thou..canst no more be 
absent than not be thyself. 1722 Braotey Philos. Acc. 
Wks. Nat. 130 These Creatures cannot bear Heat no more 
than the Snails. 18083 Asne Sra. 1. 298 We majors, 
colonels, and generals ..are so cheap and common here, 
that people don’t mind us no more than nothing. 1850 
THackeray Pendennis xxi, (Laura’s eyes) could no more 
help. looking and shining than one star can help being 
brighter than another, 

4. Just as ltttle: neither. 

¢1400 Macnxpev. (1839) xx. 221 [le schalle not trowe it 
lightly ; and treuly, no more did I my self, til I saughe it. 
©1440 Alp. Tales 106 Pan be abbott said ; ‘ Noimore may pou 
lett boghtis to com in pi harte & bimyude’. @ 1533 Lo. Ber- 
ners (fuon \xxxiti. 260 He..durst speake no worde.., and 
no more durst none of his men. 1398 Saks. Jerzy IV. 1. 
You are not yong, no more am I. 1865 Kincsiry //erez. 1, 
* I donot understand thee," quoth the Abbot. And no more 
he did. 1870 M. Arnotp S¢. aul & Protestantisin (1900) 
63 You have not righteousness... No more have you, though 
you think you have. 

Nomotechnic, -theism, -thesy : sce Nomo-. 

+t Nomothete. és. rare. [ad. Gr. vopoberns.] 
A lawgiver or legislator. 

1586 Sin E. Hoy Selrt. Disc. Truth xi. 34 Such officers 
as were wont to Lee in Greece, called Nomothetes. 1641 
H. L’Estrasxce God's Sabbath 92 The matter it self was 
first debated and resolved upon by the Nomothetes or 
Legislatours in their counsel-house. 

Nomothe tic, 2. rave. [ad. Gr. vopoderixds.] 
=next. 

1658 Maxton Exp. Fude 4 Lusts cannot endure to hear of 
a restraint, and therefore we oppose most Christ's nomothetic 
power. 1816 Bentham Chrestomatita Wks. 1843 VIII. 94 
Division of Internal Government and Politics, into Nomo- 
thetic..and Aneunomothetic. 1883 [see Nomistic). 

Nomothe'tical, z [See prec. and -at.] 
Law-giving ; legislative. 

1619 I. Morton Def Junge. 3 Cereim. 60 Nomotheticall 
authority. 1637 Giu.cesme Eng. Pop. Cerei, iu, viii. 123 It 
includeth no such thing as a nomotheticall power, to pre- 
scribe..such sacred..Ceremonies as he shall thinke good. 
1685 Renwick Heply to Langton in Serm. (1776) 576 Not 
in an authoritative and nomothetical yet ina material and 
principal sense. 1854 P. Fainsairn 73 fol. Script. (1857) I. 
ut. vil. 189 The nomothetical authority of the Mosaic law 
is abolished, but ity didactical authority remains. 1880 L. 
Ouipuant Laud of Gilcad xiv. 392 The latter... were obliged 
to adopt their nomothetical laws outwardly. 

Nomparell, obs. form of Nonpareib, 

Nompere, -peyr, vartants of NoUMPERE. 

-nomy, 2 second element in compounds, repre- 
senting Gr, -vopia (related to vépos law, vévay to 
distribute), occurring in words either adopted from 
Greek, as autonomy avrovopia, economy oixovopia, 
astronomy aorpovopia, gaslronomy yaoTpovoyia, 
or formed on the analogy of these, as agronomy, 
geonony, phytonomy, zoonony. 

Womyn, obs, pa. pple. of Nis v. 

Non (npn). [L.=not.] ; 

1. The first word in a large number of Latin 
phrases, chiefly legal, some of which have been in 
more or less frequent use in English contexts. The 
most important are entered as Main words. 

Many others will be found in the Law Dicts. of Cowell, 
Blount, Bell, Bouvier, and Wharton, and in the Stanford 
Dictionary of Anglicized Words and Phrases. 

+ 2. as 56. A negation or prohibition. 

1551 Lattmer Sern. (1562) 116 Neither in chamberyng 
and wantonnes. Beware of S. Pauleswotfesand Nous. For 
when he saieth Nox, we cannot make it yea, 

+3. Short for Non rLtacet. Also attrib. in non- 


party, 


NON., 


1679 Woop /.i/e 24 Jan., The non partie being most, the 
bishop was sent for, who though he pleaded hard for his 
owne man.., yet thenon’s prevailed. 1712 HEARNE Collect, 
(O. H.S.) 111. 345 Where were a great many Nons, but 
twould not do. 

Non, obs. form of None, Noon, Nuy. 

Non- (npn), prefix (also 4-6 noun-, noon-, 
5 nom-, 5-6 nowne-, 5-7 none-, often written 
separate), used to express negation. The earlier 
formations were either directly adopted from, 
or modelled upon, Anglo-French compounds in 
noun-=OF, non-, nom-, nun-, num- (mod.¥. 
non-):—L, non ‘not’ used asa prefix; from about 
1500 the predominant form of the prefix is that 
of the L. 20. It appears first in English towards 
the end of the 14th c. in s0n-fower (Chaucer, 
Langland, Wyclif), and non-residence, nonsutt 
(Wyclif). In the 15th and 16th c. a considerable 
number of compounds (chiefly nouns of action 
and gerunds) were in use, most of them being 
of a legal character. Until about the middle 
of the 17th c. the compounds formed with zov- 
are mostly of a special or technical kind, but 
from that time the prefix became less restricted 
in its use and began to be prefixed freely to sub- 
stantives, adjectives and adverbs, participles, and 
verbal sbs. (rarely to infinitival forms). ‘To the 
political and religious movements of the 17th and 
18th c. are due many new formations, some of 
which, as sorconformist, non-juror, non-resist- 
ance, have a permanent place in the language. 

In the majority of the compounds of zox- the 
hyphen is usually retained; but it is commonly 
omitted in the case of a few, such as s2022co2 formist, 
noneniily, nonsense, in which the etymology has 
been to some extent lost sight of. Normally the pre- 
fix is unstressed, but in the disyllables szonage, 2207- 
claim, nonsense, nonsutt, and in nonchalance, -ant, 
nondescript, the 2on- receives the stress. It is also 
liable to be stressed when the compound and the 
simple word are coupled together, as ¢0 act or non 
act, distribution or non-disiribution, being and 
non-being, 

Formations having an independent status or 
a continuous history during any period are en- 
tered as Main words; a small proportion of the 
remainder are illustrated in this article, no attempt 
having been made to represent with any degree of 
fullness the very extensive development in the use 
of the prefix during the last hundred years. 

1. Prefixed to nouns of action, condition, or 
quality, as 7zo2-accomplishment = failure to accom- 
plish, won-acgtaintance = want of acquaintance, 
non-adherence=the condition or quality of not 


being adherent. 

61465 Pluinptou Corr. (Camden) 15 Excuseing the *non 
accomplishment of her desire in such wis as yee can well 
enough, 1884 J/anch. Exam. 27 Aug. 6/3 Owing to their 
*non-acquaintance with the English tongue. 1752 Carte 
Tist, Eng. U1. 282 Alarming her with the evil consequences 
of her “non-acquiescence. 1836-41 DRANoe Chem. (ed. 5) 
367 The *nonaction of this gas on copper-leaf. 1897 GLav- 
stone &. Crisis 2 The concerted action, or non-action of the 
Powers of Europe. 17:5 Life Farl Halifax in Wks. 208 
‘The saine Merabers could not be as mucli as snspected for 
*Non-adherence to the same Principles. 1848 LinoLey 
Inivod. Bot. (ed. 4) U1. 45 This character of the aril, viz., 
its non-adherence to the testa. 1414 Kolls of Parit. IV. 
58/t The forseide Priour and Chanons hav cleymed of hem 
.-custumes, for her singuler profyt and ’non avauntage to 
the Kyng. 1862 Anstep Chauucel /s/.1.1. 8 The practical 
difference between then: amounts to little more than a *non- 
agreement as to their rates of decomposition. 1766 Biack- 
srone Cow. Il, xx. 301 The feodal doctrine of *non- 
alienation without the consent of the heir. @1797 Watrole 
Geo. [1 (1847) I. v. 138 What he had said regarded the 
clauseof *non-amotion. 1579 Reg. Privy Conneil Scot, 1. 
187. Finding himself be his *non-apprehensioun disappoiniit 
of his weikit purpois. 1808 T. Cratmers in A/eue. (1849) 
V. 133, I..am much mortified by the *non-arrival of my 
copies. 1821 Mar. & R. L, Eocewortn Alem, 1. 59 My 
articulation, or *nonarticnlation of the letter R. 1784 R. 
Bace Barhau: Downs Il. 16, I got him to repeat this 
maxim, and then ventured upon a little *non-assentation. 
1731-8 Swier Pol, Couversat. Introd. 57 ‘The Mind being 
wholly taken up, and the Consequence of *Non-attention ‘so 
fatal. 1853 J. Magtineau £ss., etc, (1891) III. 472 Infinite 
non-commencement and infinite *non-close are impossible 
tothought. 1827 Sir J. Barrincion Hers, Sk, I. 20 A snap 
or a *non-cock is to be considered a miss-fire. | 1788 T. 
"Tayior Proc/us 11.157 Such as affirm the *non-coincidence 
of lines extended from angles less than two right. 1650 
Exercit. conc. Usurped Powers 72 ‘Vhe people’s *non-com- 
mitance of any power to their Representees. 1781 Lut- 
wycne Reports Table of Entries, Plea of *non-commorancy. 
1741 Rictakoson Pamela II, 311 He was..out of Humour 
at her supposed *non-complaisance. @ 1641 Br. Mountacu 
Acts & Aon. (1642) 532 Her [se.the Virgin's} “non-conception 
ofhnmane seed. 21716 South Serut. (1744) X. 85 It sees 
the *non-concludency of those arguments, that it rested 
upon before. 1830 Linovey Wat. Syst. Lot. 207 The *non- 
connivence of their anthers. 1691 Norris /’vact. Disc. 307 
A *Non-consideration of his [sc. God’s] Presence and In- 
spection. 1657 North's Plutarch, Add. Lives 52 Her very 
Palace was distasteful unto her, by reason of the “non ea 
society of her dead Lord and King. 1677 Gitpix Demonol. 


NON-. 


(1867) 247 The suspicions of *non-conversion are more com- 
mon, and not so dangerous. 1673 S. Parker Reproof Reh. 
Transp. 416 Some .. protest their *non-conviction of any 
guilt. 1795 NELSON 17 Sept. in Nicolas Drsf. (1846) VII. 
Add. 22 The *non-co-operation of the British Fleet and the 
Sardinian Army. 1831 Scotr Les. in Lockhart (1839) X. 
126 Our habits of *non-correspondence are so firmly estah- 
lished. 1864 Pusty Lect. Daniel (1876) 494 They..assume.. 
the *non.-credibility of the Gospels. a 1859 DE Quincey Posth. 
Wks. (1893) 11. 154 If the *non-culture of the human race 
allowed them to break out into war with little or no pre- 
paration. 1698-9 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 11. 
105 The great difficulties which soon arose from the *non- 
currency of Money. 1845 WHATELY Logrc (1850) 1. § 17 
146 This *non-decision is practically the very same thing as 
a decision in favour of the existing state of things. 174z 
Gitpert Cases Equity 254 The Plaintiff, hy assigning 
a particular Breach in the *Non-delivery at any one 
Time, may bring the whole Matter in Question. 1835-6 
Todd's Cycl. Anat. 1. 507/1 In consequence of *non-de- 
velopment of the pelvis. 1651 C. Cartwricnt Cert. Relig. 
1. 41 In vaine is their excuse, if *non-disagreement in funda- 
mentalls. 1768-74 Tucker Zé. Nat. (1834) IH. 486 The 
*non-discernment, if owing to inability, being not a wicked- 
ness committed. 1540 in Exg. Gilds (1870) 256 A reason- 
able accompt of the distribucioun and *non-distribucioun 
thereof. 1845 WHATELY Logic (1850) 1. § 5.28 The fallacy.. 
consisting in the ‘non-distribution of the middle term ’. 
1864 Pusey Lect. Daniel iii. 103 Yheobjectiontacitly assumes 
the thing to be proved, the *non-Divinity of prophecy. 1663 
BovLeE Usef. Exp. Nat. Philos... v. 108 The Divisihleness 
or *non- Divisihiltty ofeach Corporeal Substance into infinite 
Material Parts. 1683 J. Corset Free Actions i. xxviil. 48 
Though the imeer *Non-donation of more special..Grace 
be arhitrary with God. 1864 Bowen Logic v. 139 We 
have an equation, or *non-equation, established hetween 
these Terms. 1790 PAil. Traus. LXXX. 526 The *non- 
equilihrium of the particles in motion. a 1676 Hate Prim. 
Orig, Mankind \. iv. (1677) 99 Uhe *Non-eternity of Man- 
kind. 1760 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 94 The *non-exercise of 
the mind contrihutes not a little to the increase of the 
scurvy. 1647 H. More Song of Sou/ i. iii. wu. xviii, Rash 
man that doth inferre negation From thy dead ear, or *non- 
experience. 1740 Cueyne Regimen 181 This. .supposition 
of God's..*Non-foreknowledge of his finite free Intelli- 
gences future actions. 1658-9 in Burton's Diary (1828) 
IV. 176 All that sit on that foot of “non-freedom or non- 
residency. 1802-12 BentHam Ration. Fudic. Evid, (1827) 
11. 494 The amount of damage. .that might result from the 
“non-fulfilment of it (sc. a contract]. 1656 JEANES A/rxt. 
Schol. Div. 15 A certaine perswasion of the *non futurition 
of the evill. 1657 Baxter Pres, Thoughts 11 It is not the 
Impossihility but the *non-futurity that God decreeth. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 136 His third Argument is 
from the *Non-gravitation of the Mercurial Cylinder. 1898 
Phil. Trans. XCIX. 36 The *non-identity of the common 
electricity, and that given out hy the Voltaic apparatus. 
a1703 Burkitr Ox N. 7., Mark iv. 25 He that hides his 
talent..is in danger of heing punished severely for the 
*nonimprovement of it. 1677 Grew Exper. Sol. Salts in 
Anat, Plants (1682) 296 Whether the Solution of a smaller 
quantity of several Salts, doth consist with the *non-increase 
of the bulk of the Water? 1824 Miss Mitrorp Vid/age Ser. 1. 
(1863) 451 To.. leave our daughters..to Mrs. C.’s system of 
*non-instruction. 1646 Browne Psexd. Ep.it. xxi.157 Where 
we finde such Instruments, wee may with strictnesse expect 
their actions, and where we discover them not, wee may 
with safety conclude the “*non-intention of their operations, 
1688 Norris Love 1. iv. 35 If in this Absolute *non-invinci- 
bility he will have our.. Freewill to consist. ¢166x Papers 
on Alter. Prayer-Bk, 95 That its uncharitahleness to punish 
any Infants forthe Parents faults, and that a *non-liberation 
is such a punishment. 1866 ODLING A x2). Chem. 142 The 
loss, or rather non-liberation, of force resulting from the 
inerely half-hurning. .of the excess of carhon. 1846 Lanpor 
imag, Conv. Wks. 1853 II. 73/2 Johnson’s remarks. .on the 
*non-materiality or non-immateriality of Satan. 1863 De 
MorGan Prefiin From Alatter to Spirit 12 The civilised 
man of *non-nescience—a word I take the liberty of using 
for science, since two negatives make an affirmative. 1741 
Ricuarpson Pamela 11,212 Her *Non-ohservance of my Les- 
sons. 1646 Browne Pseud. Ef. 1.11. 6 The Pelagians..,who 
peremptorily maintaining they can fulfill the whole Law, will 
insatisfactorily condemne the *non-ohservation of one. /did, 
vu. xviii. 383 So must..the *non opposition of our reasons 
procure our..acquiescence in the other. a@ 1635 NauNToN 
Fragm, Reg. (Arb.) 51 A violent indulgencie of the Queen.. 
towards this Lord; all which argued a *non-perpetuity. 1687 
Drypven Hind & P. 1. 462 No union, they pretend, hut in 
*Non-Popery. 1674 Hickman Hist. Quinguart. (ed, 2) 38 
Any who was under a *non-predestination unto effectual and 
infallible means of eternal life. 1808 Totter 7rthes (1816) 
iii. 53 By *non-presentation of a vicar for a long series of 
years. 1879 M. Pattison A/t/tox 88 Allartists have intervals 
of *non-productiveness. 1650 Bp. HALL Cases Conse. Addit. 
i. 397 To give Testimony to the *non-prohibition of this 
marriage. 1842 Lover Handy Andy x. 95 His..*non-pronun- 
ciation of the letter R. 1680 Lond. Gaz. No.1522/4 [He] was, 
in regard of his long Imprisonment, and *non-Prosecution, 
Bailed out. 1650 *Non-protection (see Non-oBEDIENCE}. 
1572-3 Reg. Privy Counctl Scot. UL. 195 In respect of *non- 
pnbliccatioun of the saidahstinence. 1495 Act 11 Hen. V’//, 
c. 2$ 3 The penaltie lymytted ..to he forfeited hy any officer 
..for “noun punysshement of Vagahoundes. 1571 GoLpinG 
Calvin on Ps. xiv. 7 How great myscheefs bred of non- 
punishment and lihertie. 1583 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 
IIL. 601 Tueching the *non-persute of Alexander Lawder. 
1885 Law Times XXVIII. 385/1 The *non-rateability 
of empty houses. 1802-12 KentHam Ration. Fudtc. Evid. 
(1827) V. 656 To the account of loss, or of *non-receipt of 
gain. 1659 Rusuw. Hist. Coll. 1. 537 Vhis Message for 
*non-recess, was not well pleasing to the House. 1539 
Act 31 flex. VIII, c. 13 § 16 For mysrecitall or *non- 
recitall of leases, 1885 Law Vines Rep. LI. 803/1 The 
nonmrecital of the Act of 1845. 1848 Mite Pol. Econ, 
im. ii. § 3 (1876) 271 The complete *non-recognition and 
implied denial of it. 1824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. 
(1863) 119 Any little *non-resemblance may be noted after- 
wards. 1855 Kinoscey Westward Ho! xxi, The doctor 
talked mere science, or *nonscience, about humours, com- 
plexions, and animal spirits. 1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy 
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ly. xxix, Their hope is fully put ahake And dispeired in 
*nonsecurytye. 1643 Mitton Divorce tt. iv. Wks, 1851 IV. 
74 If we cannot he contented with his *non-solution. 1763 
Burn Eccles, Law (1767) 1. 409 He was suspended, and after- 
wards upon his *non-submission deprived. 1481 Botoxer 
Oracion of Flammeus Cayus (Caxion) e 8 They euery 
day put it in peryll and *nonsurete. 1833 CoLFRiocE 
Vable-t. 16 Feh., Wordsworth and Goethe. .have this pecu- 
liarity of utter *non-sympathy with the subjects of their 
fo @1641 Br. Motuntacu Acés & Alon. (1642) 82 
udah transgressed, and the Promise failed, as not to be 
verified hut upon Supposition of *non-transgression. 1600 
W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 343 The *non validity of 
hulles. 1683 J. Corset Free Actions 1. 5 Between Volition 
and Nolition there is a middle thing, viz. *Non-volition. 


2. Prefixed to agent-nouns and designations of 
persons and objects, as 20n-abstainer =one who is 
not an abstainer or does not abstain, 20-accent = 


absence or Jack of accent. 

1882 Aled. Temp. Frnl. L. 53 Any thoughtful person, 
whether abstainer or *non-abstainer. 1872 Routledge's Ev. 
Boy's Ann. 73 ‘Incompetence’..takes at accent on the 
‘com’, anda sort of suh-accent—different from a *non-accent 
—ron the ‘tence’, 1987 Hawxins Fohuson 166 The instruc- 
tion of *non-adults in the elements of literature. 1802-12 
Bentuam Ration. Fudic. Evid. (1827) 1. 506 What the *non- 
advocate is hanged for, the advocate is paid for. 1632 H. 
Sr1LE Augustus 34 His heing a *Non agent in the husines, 
would bring his honor off without staine. 1793 BurKe Ov 
Policy of Allies Wks, VIL. 178 His toleration was granted to 
*non-catholicks—a dangerous word, which might signify any 
thing. a 1871 Grote £th. Fragmz. vi. (1876) 230 Aristotle's 
ideas are miserably defective as regards obligation towards 
“non-citizens, 1638 FEatLey Sérict. Lyndom. 1.135 Priests 
.-in the institution of this Sacrament .. were *nonconficients, 
@ 163: Donne Serm. lvii. 579 All *Non-confitents, That 
thinke not of confessing their sinnes at all. 1643 Plain 
English 23 The Ordinance for assessing the *Non-con- 
trihutors, @1680 CHarnock Attrib. God (1834) I. 527 If 
there were any thing..in the wholecreation, or *non-creation, 
. unknown to him, 1636 Bratuwait Row, £77f. 93 Being an 
Infidel and *non-credent. 1868 Parvox Card Player 16 
The *non-dealer then cuts the pack into two parts. 1884 
Bookseller 7 Oct. 1002/1 A reproduction..so closely similar 
in form and appearance as to appear to ~non-experts one of 
the originals. 1886 A//xzd Jan. 2g A non-god, a non-spirit, 
a non-person, a *non-form. 1622 Marynes Anc. Law- 
Alerch, 430 It is vniust to punish all promiscuously as well 
frauders as “non frauders. 1760 T. Hutcuinson Hist. A/ass. 
i. (1765) 147 A petition..from about five and twenty *non- 
freemen. 1687 Lond. Gaz. No. 2282/1 Though of somewhat 
differing Persuasions in *Non-fundamenials. 1818 Cossetr 
Pol. Reg. XXXILL. 89 All Journeymen and Labourers,.. 
whether *non-house-holders or house-holders. 1870 Sad. 
Rev. 2 Apr. 443 All *non-infallibilists are but half-Catholics. 
1828 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. ut. (1863) 4 The grief of 
the childrenon losing this most indulgent *non-instructress. 
1754 Ess. Manning Fleet 27 The Luxuries, or *Non- 
necessaries of Life. 1711 G. Hickes Ywo Treat. Chr. 
Prtesth. (1847) 1.272 The mission.. which the ministers of 
some Preshyterian Churches. .derive from *non-preshyters 
or mere lay-men. 1857 R. Tomes Amer. in Japan ix. 210 
Most of the higher classes..form a large body of indolent 
*non-producers. 1884 tr. Lotze’s Logic 77 Any subject, 
whatever it may mean, must be either Q or *non-Q, either 
straight or not-straight. 1857 TRoLLtore Barchester T. 
xxxv, The qualily..were to eat a breakfast, and the *non- 
quality were to eat a dinner. 1848 Mitt Pol. Econ. 11. 
li. § 3 Collaterals have no real claims, but in cases which 
inay be just as strong in the case of *non-relatives. 1600 
W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 109 A.. dissembling wili- 
nesse, with a relation to Atheisme or a *non-religion. a 1653 
Gouce Comm. Heb. vi. 8 The opposition is. .het ween Saints 
and “non-Saints. 1897 Daily News 28 May 8/4 The hoat 
lost at Kingstown had been replaced hy a *non-self-righter 
of the Southporttype. 1874 Heatu Croguet-Player 59 The 
*non-striker’s hall, off which the croquet is taken. 1849 
D. Campsett /norg. Chem. 21 Nitrogen..being a *non- 
supporter of respiration. 1865 Dickens J/uzt. Fr. iv. v, As 
an out-sider and *non-sympathizer. 1648 Gace IVesé. /nd. 
(1655) xv. roz They will he sure to vent out some *non- 
truth. 1881 Zzues 17 Jan. 6/2 Many conventional] non- 
truths (to speak kindly) must.. be excused. 


3. Prefixed to adjectives, as sz07-absorbable =not 


absorbable, that cannot be absorbed. 

Such compounds are very common in scientific use. 

1808 Phil. Trans. XCVIII. 361 A..quantity of *non-ah- 
sorbahle gas. 1797 /6:d. LX X XVIII. 16 The only distinction 
of earths, till about the last half century, wasinto ahsorbent 
and *non-ahsorbent. 1883 Law Rep. 27 Chanc. Div. 528 
Where parties have heen merely *non-active. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. EZ. iv. xi. 207 The Pygmies of Paracelsus ; 
that is, his *non-Adamicall men, or middle natures betwixt 
men and spirits. 1870 H.A. NicHorson Jax. Zool. xxix. 
(1875) 218 Sometimes the tube is free and *non-adherent ..; 
more commonly it is attached to some submarine object. 
1848 Mitt Pol, Econ. mu. vi. § 2 The *non-agricultural, 
or rather the non-peasant population. 1878 L£uxcycl. 
Brit. VAIL. 698/2 The Basques, the Esthonians, and the 
Finns, who have retained their *non-Aryan speech. 1829 
Lams Let. to Gillman 30 Nov., *Non-assistive to parti- 
tion of natures. 1887 Farrar, etc. (t/¢/e), *Non-Bihlical 
Systems of Religion. 1859 Geo. Etior in Cross Life (1885) 
II. 130 A genuine *non-hookish man like Captain Speke. 
1765 Phil. Trans, LVI. 232 When the rocks below are 
mixed, calcary and*noncalcary. 1789 T. Tayior Procdus 1. 
155 Aright line cutting *non-coincident right lines, 1888 
Roxreston & Jackson Anim. Zife7s5 The Hydroidea. .the 
second order of Craspedota, contains both *non-colonia] and 
colonial hydroids. 1632 Star Cham), Cases (Camden) 125 
[He] was excepted against hy Mr. Hudson for a *non-com- 
petent witnesse. 1641 Sir E. Derine Sp. conc. Laud iii. 11 
Wee may prosecute *non concludent Arguments. 1667 
Primatt City & C. Builder Pref., If the *Non-confident 
Author hath been any waysdefective. 1846 Mitt Logic 1. ii. 
§ 5 A *non-connotative term is one which signifies a subject 
only, or an attribute only. 1775 in Chase //zst. Dartinouth 
Colt. (1891) 1. 350 Furtous *non-constitutional men. 1863 H. 
Cox /ustit. 11. xi. 567 Those courts which have a voluntary 


NON-. 


or *non-contentious jurisdiction. 186: Berrsr. Hore xg. 
Cathedr. 19th C. 241 The *non-cruciform Llandaff Cathedral, 
1839 Ure Dict. Arts 948 The *non-deliquescent sulphates 
..such as sulphate of soda, &c. 1891 Kines.ey Le#Z., etc. 
(1877) II. 359 Flax and hemp would be the only *non- 
eatahle crops here. 1877 E. Cairn Philos. Kant wu. xiv. 
514 The power of *non-empirical ideas over the human 
mind. 1816 J. W. Mason Plea Cath. Comm. (ed. 2) 206 
The inconsistency of the government of England in sup- 
porting..the *non-episcopal churches ahroad. @ 1676 HALe 
Prim. Orig, Alan. \. vi. (1677) 124 A limited or *non-eternal 


time, i by Crarenvon Mist. Red, x. § 131 The not 
having a ship ready, if it were intended, was *non-excus- 
ahle. 1641 PrynneE Axntifathy Kip. Ded. 3 A now-*non- 


extant Booke, written..in King Edward the 6. his dayes. 
1831 Carty.e Sart, Res. 11. viii, Two little visual Spectra of 
inen..simultaneously..explode one another into Dissolu- 
tion; and off-hand become Air, and Non-extant! 1879 S¢. 
George's Hosp. Rep. 1X. 720 Medical officers of health hear 
of al] the fatal cases of any infectious disease.., hut hy no 
means of all the “non-fatal cases. 1870 RoLtesron Aninz, 
Life 59 A point corresponding to the junction of the fim- 
hrate with the *non-fimhriate portion of the mantle. 1731 
Baitey vol. I], *Von-floriferous .. bearing no Flowers, 
1833 Darwin in Life 4 Lett. (1887) I. 243 The country is 
“*non-fossiliferous. 1657 Rec. Presb. Dingwall (S.H.S.) 291 
The *nonharmonious concurrence of the parochiners to that 
transplantatione. 1849 D. Campsett /norg. Chem.71* Non- 
inflammahle gas is prepared hy distilling in a retort frag- 
ments of phosphorus with a solution of potash in alcohol. 
1860 Warton Law Lex. (ed. 2), * Non issuable pleas, those 
upon which a decision would not determine the action upon 
the merits, asa plea n abatement. 1849 Batrour Maz. 
Bot. § g21 *Non-lactescent herbs or undershruhs. 1831 
Brewster Oféics Introd. 1 *Non-luminous bodies are those 
which have not the power of discharging light of them- 
selves. 1884 Britten Watch & Clock, Handbk., *Non- 
Magnetizable Watch. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. f/ygtene 
(ed. 3) 475 Its frequent occurrence in *non-malarious 
places. 1875 Max MUitter Cézps 1V, 317, I had divided 
the six great religions of the world into Missionary and 
*non-Missionary. 1879 Witney Shr. Gram. 50 Before 
another *non-nasal mute or before a sibilant. 1621 Burton 
Anat, Alel.\, ii. 1v. i, Of those remole.. necessary causes, 
I have sufficiently discoursed in the precedent memher, 
the “non-necessary follow. 1873 RaLFe Phys. Chem. p. xv, 
*Non-nitrogenous fatty acids. 1767 Pl, Trans. LVIIL. 
435 To swallow it, digest it, and return the *non-nutritive 
parts hack again by the same way. 1874 Garrop & Baxter 
Mat. Med. 283 Inferior *non-officinal cinchona barks. 1835-6 
Todd's Cycl. Anat.1. 202/2 In the *non-parasitic species [of 
arachnids]. 1880 Havucuton Phys. Geog. vi. 266 ‘The *non- 
placental Mammals contain two great subdivisions, viz., the 
Marsupials and the Monotremes. 1658 Puictips, *Nox- 
principiate,..not having a heginning. 1864 Bowen Logic 
ix. 295 The petitio principii-. consists in assuming..a *non- 
probable principle as probahle. 180a-1z2 BentHam Ration. 
Fudic. Evid. (1827) 11. 308 An inferior and *non-professional 
sort of judge called a justice of the peace. 1862 Lytton 
Strange Story 1. xxii. 156 Among readersasnon-professtonal 
as inyself. 1788 1. Taytor /’voclus 11, 181 That which is 
rectangular, is shewn to he greater than that which is *non- 
rectangular. 1832 Planting (Libr. Usef. Knowl.) ili. 33 
*Non-reproductive or resinous trees. 1868 Swinsurne Blake 
132 Francois Villon and Aphra Behn, the two most inex- 
pressibly *non-respectable of male or female Bohemians. 
1805 SAUNDERS J/21. lV aters 27 Water. .that is impregnated 
with a *non-respirahle gas. 1865 WVhat ts Hine vii.g Acrude 
and “non-scientific treatment of the must. 1812 SoUTHEY 
Omniana VW. 251 The.. opinion that animals are *non- 
sentient, 1822 Lams Elia Ser. 1. Distant correspondents, 
In the latter [sc. puns], L include all *non-serious subjects. 
1836-9 Todd's Cycl. Anat. 11. 432/1 Reproduction may he 
divided into *non-sexual and séxual, 1877 Caycey in 
Encyel. Brit, V1. 724/1 The classification mixes together 
*non-singular and singular curves, 1668 Witkixs ead 
Char. 375 The *non-spiritous, or hreathless Consonants, 
P, T,C. 1848 Jounston in Proc. Berw. Nat, Club 11. vi. 
301 The structure of the mouth..proves It to be a *non- 
suctorial insect. 1833 Arnotr (¢7¢/e), Elements of Physics 
..Written..in Plain or *Non-technical Language. 1870 
H. A. Nicuorson A/an. Zool. \xiii. (1875) 473 The *non- 
venomous and most typical Snakes. 1879 Premature 
Death 61 The liahility to give hirth to immature and *non- 
viahle children. 


4. Prefixed to a sb. (or vbl. sb.) forming a phrase 


used attributively. 

1906 Hest. Gaz. 11 Apr. 10/3 Charming Semi-detached 
*Non-basement Houses. 1892 in Greener Breech Loader 
285 (Greener’s No. 12 choke-bore] kills on an average at 
least 20 yards further than a *non-choke bore. 1882 
Contemp. Rev. Aug. 301 The wish on the part of the *non- 
church people to relieve themselves ofall Church questions. 
1879 Witney Shr. Grant. 60 The tip of the tongue,.. 
reverted into the loose lingual position by the utterance of 
a *non-contact lingual element. 1835 Ure PAi/os. Manuf, 
335 The embroidery of hobhin-net, called lace-running, .. 
a *non-factory household work, 1654 GATAKER Disc, Afol. 
g6 Anda thousand more *non-Gospel phrases. 1853 R.S. 
SuRTEES Soapey Sponge (1893) 291 D—n you, sir, Ill fight 
you, sir, any ~non-hunting day you like, sir, except Sun- 
day. 1884 Law Kcp.14 Q. B. Div. 262 Persons who were 
doing on “non-market days that which they could onl 
do legally on market days. a 1687 Petry Pol. Avith. 1. 
(1691) 26 Jews, and *Non-Papist Merchant-Strangers. 1880 
Standard 15 Dec., Mr. Fawcett's..speech..was..almost 
entirely of a *non-party character. 1890 W. J. GorDon 
Foundry 26 The hreech-block is linked to the body and 
mounted ona*non-recoil carriage. 1846 Pez Cyl. Suppl. 
Il. 234/1 The *non-restraint system [in asylums]. 1893 
Times 25 Apr. 9/3 The total produce of *non-tax revenue 
would he 85,000 more than last year. 1851 MayHew Loud. 
Laé, 11. 39/2 Other small *non-thoroughfare courts, some- 
times called hlind alleys. 1836 Pusey in Liddon Life Pusey 
(1893) I. xviii. 421 He argues..against the *non-transmission 
doctrine. 

5. Prefixed to an infinitive, as 707-act=not to 
act, to refuse, neglect, or omit to act. 

1645 *Non-act (see Noyx-consentT], 1818 Bextuam C4. 
Eng. Catech. Exam. 24 Keeping eyes shut or open at 


NON-. 


leasure, to *non-answer or false answer to questions. 1846 

E Quincey MWellesley Wks, 1858 VILL. 28 A war administra- 
tion, that ever feebly misapplied or lazily *non-applied the 
resources of a mighty empire. 1676 W. Hussarp Hafpi- 
ness ofa People 40 The civill power, ought to *non-licen- 
tiate him that shall take upon bim..to prescribe to the 
people poysonous Drugs. y ; 

6. Prehxed to ppl. adjs., as mov-articulated= 
not articulated, son-dudding=not budding, that 


does not bud. 

Such compounds are very common in scientific use. 

1861 Bentiev Jan. Bot. 1. iii. § 3 When a leaf separates 
from the stem, it either does so by decaying upon it, when 
it is said to be *non-articulated ; or [etc.} 1856 Oxford & 
Camb, Mag. Apr. 237/2 The *non-attached students no 
longer receiving help from the religious houses, fell away. 
1836 J. M. Gutty J/agexdie's Formul, (ed. 2) 186 A *non- 
azotized animal or vegetable substance. 1846 Dana Zoofh, 
(1848) 69 The lateral *non-budding polyps of the branch. 
1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters III. 314, 1 poured off tbe *non- 
crystallised liquor. 1876 Clinical Soc. Trans. 1X. 167 The 
tissue having become firm, even, and “non-discharging. 
1864 Pusey Lect. Daniel ix. 561 A *non-enquiring acquies- 
cence in doubt, which is tbe peril of this day. 170: Norris 
Ideal World. v. 279 The supposed exception ., according 
to the rule makes the affirmation hold the more strongly in 
the “non-excepted instances. 1849 Noap Edectricity (ed. 3) 
240 The *non-galvanized rabbit wheezed audibly, and made 
frequent attempts to vomit. 1693 O.xr/ord Act un. 11 For Gra- 
duates, and *Non-graduated,..the Gall'ries are reserved. 
er Fravec Fount. Life u. 3 The glorious condition of the 
*Non-incarnated Son of God. a 1661 Futter MWorthies 
Shropshire 1. (1662) 3 They have flourished the owners 
tbereof, by an “noninteirupted succession, from the time 
of King Edwaid the Confessor, 1861 H. Kincstev Ravens- 
hve xxxvii, A *non-martying man, as tbe slang goes. 1843 
Pereira Creat. Food & Diet 36 Vbat *non-nitrogenised foods 
alone are incapable of supporting animal life. 1873 Srencer 
Stud, Sociol iii. 61 Minute *non-nucleated portions of pro- 
toplasm. 1801 Davy in PArl. Trans. XCI. 399 The wire 
from the *non-oxidating surface. 1776 Da Coste Elem, 
Couchol. x. 187 Their shape so much resembles the Sea 
Ears,that most authors. .call them *non-perforated Sea Ears. 
1888 Rotteston & Jackson Ani, Life 122 The pigmented 
cells are widest at their inner, the *non-pigmented at their 
outer ends. 1826 Hoop /rish Schoolm, ix, Below he wears 
the nether garb of males, Ofcrimson plush, but *non-plushed 
at the knee. 1622 in Rushw. H/s¢. Coll. (1659) 1. 64 Not 
onely for a belp for the *Non preaching, but withall for 
a pattern. .for the Preaching Ministers. 1885 Sfectator 10 
Jan. 51/2 The cynical and unprincipled, or at least *non- 
principled, time of whicb he writes. 1761 Chron. in Ann. 
Reg. 101 At Malta the bailiff Marulli has just made a call 
of all the knights professed and ‘non-professed. 1797 
Monthly Mag. 111. 266 The qualifications, which entutle 
a person to be a candidate for the medals, wholly preclude 
the *non-reading men from a competition. 1824 Gra/us 
ad Cantabr. 1780 Chron. in Ann. Keg. 262/2 Many. .killet 
themselves with drinking “non-rectifed spirits. 1684 E. 
CutamBertayne Pres. St. Eng. u. (ed. 15) 138 The rest of 
bis Majesties established Forces. being “non-regimented. 
1836 J. M. Gutty Slagendie's Formutl. (ed. 2) 130 °Non- 
saturated hydrochloric acid. 1853 R. S. Surtees Soapey 
Sfonge \xiii. (1893) 337 The *non-sporting inmates of Non- 
such House. 1868 Carpexter J/icrescope § 570 (ed. 4) 729 
‘Lhe ‘smooth’ or *Non-striated form of Muscular fibre. 
1776 Da Costa Elem. Couchol. ww. 80 Univalves, in which 
they comprebend both the *non-turbinated and turbinated. 
1864 E. Yares Broken to ffarness xxxii, Vhe first drops 
-.causing an immediate consternalion..among the *non- 
umbrellaed spectators. 1892 J.Vait Mind in A/atter (ed. 3) 
336 Bipeds and quadiapeds, winged and *non- winged beasts. 

b. Prefixed to combs. formed with ppl. adjs. 

1866 Aitken Pract. Jed. 11. 43 In the *non-beer-drinking 
countries. 1877 Raysonp Statist, Jlines 4% Mining 66 The.. 
*non-gold producing strata ofserpentine. 1888 Bevce A mcr. 
Commw, 11. App. 640 The *non-office-holding delegates 
from the same States. 1848 Mitt Pol. Econ. in. vi. 33 
Slave-grown will exchange for *non-slave-grown commodi- 
ties [etc.], 1837 Ctuoun Sp. Wks. 1864 IIT. 118 The people 
now receive the notes of *non-specie-paying banks. 

7. Prefixcd to gerunds and vbl. sbs., as son- 
accompanying = failure or neglect to accompany. 

_ 1573 Reg. Privy Council Scot, \1. 227 For *nonaccuinpanes 
ing him to ane raid. 1657 Burton's Diary (1828) Il. 37 
The clause about the ‘non.alienating the revenue was read. 
1657 Baxter Pres. Thoughts 8 Vhe “non-apostatizing of 
the Elect. 1683 J. Corset Free Actions wt. xxxiii. 52 The 
*non-ascertaininy of an Event doth not render it impossible. 
1444 Faston Lett. 1. so (He) is right sory of the matier that 
is cause of your *noun comyng hedir. a 1641 Lv. Mouxracu 
Acts & Mon. (1642) 532 Her (the Virgin's] *non-conceiving 
of humane seed. 1564 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 304 For 
*non desisting of the landis of Castellwod. 1547 Act 1 
Edw. VI, c. 14 § 34 It shall not be lefull..to enter into.. 
anny Landes.. for the *non dving not naminge or none 
fyndinge of anzy suche preist. 1655 Boyte Occas. Ref. 
(1848) 35, 1 could never suspect that the *"Non-employing of 
their thoughts could be their Choice rather than their Punish- 
Ment. 1525 Sc. Acts Fas. V (1814) II. 298 In caiss of *Non- 
finding souintie. 1901 Essex (Jerald g Apr 2/4 Many of the 
cases are for *non-labelling margarine. 1472-3 Kolls of 
Parlt. V1 49/2 Charged in defaute of *non-makyng of the 
said pavement. 1472-5 /6id.155/2 Ifany Custumer,. be necli- 
gent. .in *noon pakkyng of the same Clothes. 1650 WEEKES 
Lruth's Conflict i. 25 Uf everlasting life imply *non perish- 
ing. rq2z2tr Secreta Secret., Priv, Priv. 160 Whos necly- 
gence in *non Punyshynge of hare nacionys and Subiectes. 
1571-2 Keg, Privy Councel Scot. U1. 125 For *non-putting 
the said Mlaister Allane Stewart to libertie. 1439 ANol/s of 
Parlt. V. 27/1 For ye *nounreceivyng of ye saide ordre. 
1538 dlderd. Reg. XV. 651 (MS), Tbe *nonredding of his 
buycht(=booth]. a 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VIIT 30 The 
greate wronges .. quhilk we haue suffred .. in vpberyng, 
maynsweiyng, *nounedressyng of Attemptates. a 1680 
Cuarnock Attrib. God (1834) I. 94 By the *non-regarding of 
God men rush into evil. 1791 Paine Rights of Man (ed. 4) 
15 A law not repealed continues in force... because it is not 
repealed ; and the “non-repealing passes for consent. 1 533 


| 


189 


Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot. VY. 131 Lettrez..to be 
send to my lord Maxwell for *non-ryding on the bordouris. 
1651 Baxter /1/f. Bapt. Apol. 14 He bad so sharply dealt 
with Mr. Marshall for *non-syllogizing. 1833 Cuatmers in 
Alem. (1851) 111. 409 We had as mucb talk as his *non- 
understanding of my dialect could admit. 168: Woop Lie 
3 July, His dispensation for *non visiting and not circuiting. 

8. Prefixed to adverbs, as von-conlentiously =nvut 


contentiously. 

1885 Afanch. E.cant. 28 Mar. 5/4 Everything is plain 
when it is looked at “non-contentiously. 1875 J. H. Cottixs 
Metal Mining 105 The steam is used *non-expansively. 
1879 T'Homson & Tait Nat. Phil, 1.1. § 107 A symmetrical 
cup..when..set spinning *non-nutationally. 1814 Sir R. 
Witson Priv. Diary (1862) II, 308 It is.. believed to have 
been printed *non-officially by the connivance of govern- 
ment. 1822 Lame £éja Ser. 1. Distant correspondents, 
Subjects serious in themselves, but treated.. *non-seriously. 
1882 Vines tr. Sacts’ Bot. 235 The new plants..have the 
power..of propagating “*non-sexually by the formation of 
gonidia. 1873 Letann Egypt, Sk. Bk. 37 He shook his 
head *non-understandingly. 1882 Mixcwin Unifpl. Atne- 
matics 181 Energy of *non-vortically moving Liquid. 

Non-abi'lity. [Nox- 1.] Inability, incapa- 
city; spec. inability to commence a suit at law. 

¢ 1477 Caxton Jason 27b, Jason..thanked..the robles.. 
for their goode purchase in excusing gretly him self of non- 
habilite. 1531 Déad. on Laws Eng. u. 75 So that the title of 
examinacion of habilite or none habilite be nat therby taken 
fro the ordinaries. 1612 Davirs IWVAy /reland, etc. (1737) 
72 The infancy of King Edwaid the Sixtb, and the cover- 
ture of Queen Mary (which are both non aLilities in the law) 
did in fact disable them to accomplish the conquest of 
Ireland. 1646 Sik T. Browne /’seud. £/. vu. xiii. 364 Nor 
will it be easie to obtrude such desperate attempts unto 
Aristotle, upon a non ability or unsatisfaction of reason, 
who so ofien acknowledged the imbecility thereof. a 1697 
Avusrey Lives (1898) 1. 124 For want of management, and 
his non-ability, it came to ncthing. 

Non-abju‘ror. Hist. [Nox- 2. After non- 
jitror.] One who refused to take the oath of 
ABJCRATION imposed in 1703. 

1893 Dict, Nat, Biogr, XXXIV. 426 In the winter of 
1705 an information was sworn against him [sc. John 
McLride) as a non-abjuror. 

+ Non-a‘ble, z. Cés. [Nox- 3.] Impotent. 

1552 Huroet, Nonable, swfotens, 

[Nox- 3.] 


Non-a'bsolute, 2. (56). Not 
absolute; (with ¢#e) that which is not absolute. 

1830 Cotertoce 7atle-t, 1 May, A fall of some sort or 
other—the creation, as it we1e, of the non-absolute—is a 
fundamental postulate of the moral history of man. 1879 
Noav & Preece Electr. 209 ‘The common non-absolute 
unit of work involving the product of a weight into a 
length is styled kilogramme or foot pound. 

Non-acce'ptance. [Non- 1.] 
refusal to accept. 

1682 Scarcetr Exchanges 35 He that hath a Bill of 
Exchange in Possession, which was not accepted,..and so 
is protested for Non-Acceptance. 1766 Brackstone Comm, 
Il. xxx, The payee, or indorsee may protest it for non- 
acceptance. 1809 R. Lancrorp /ntrod. rade 22 Re- 
exchange means the damages incurred by non-acceptance 
and non-payment. 1892 J. Tait A/ind in Matter (ed. 3) 33 
Non-acceptance of the findings of perception unsettles the 
judgment. 

5o Non-acce’ptant a., refusing to accept. 

1718 Freethinker No. 56 ® 3 lt forces the Non-acceptant 
Paity of that Kingdom, zealously to espouse tbe Interests 
of the Duke Regent. 

Non-accepta‘tion, vac. [Noy- 1.] =Non- 
ACCEPTANCE, 

1622 Matyxes Anc. Law-JJerch. 403 The Notarie doth 
make the Protest, both for the non-acceptation, and for the 
non-payinent, reciting the Bill of Exchange verbatim, 

Non-a‘ccess. Law. [Nos- 1.] Impossi- 
bility of access for sexual tntercourse, as in the 
case of a husband being abroad or at sea. 

1799 Sporting Mag. X1L1. 333 A declaration of non-access 
within a certain time. 1857 Greencese 77eat, Law Evi- 
dence 1. § 28. 38 uote, Non-access is not presumed from the 
fact that the wife lived in adultery with another. 1891 
Daily News 19 Dec. 7/2 The paternity was denied by the 
petitioner on the giound of non-access. 

Non-act, 56. [Non- 1.] Something which is 
not an act; failure to act. 

1645 RutuerrorD (ryal & Trt. Faith (1845) 288 Faith .. 
turneth all these acts..half to non-acts. 1726 AyLirFe 
Pare:gon 195 “Tis not a Non-act, which introduces a 
custom. 1848 Wuarton Law Lex., Non-act, a forbear- 
ance fron: action, the contraly to act. 


+Non-addre'ss. 0¢s. [Non- 5.] Refusal 
to jotn in the address of Parltament to the King. 
So + Non-addre:sser, + Non-addre‘ssing v0/. sb. 

1657-8 in Burton’s Diary (1828) 11. 432 The Parliament, 
after the vole of non-addresses, did declare for a House 
of Lords. 168: Lurtrett Srief Rel. (1857) 1. 100 Who 
agreed with the nonaddiessers that the Pigceedings of the 
addiessers was unwarrantable, 1682 1. Fuatman Aeracli- 
tus Ridens No. 23 (1713) I. 155 Tbat..the Non-Addressers 
{be accounted] as true Protestants as those who voted the 
Non-Addresses to the late King. 1687 Weply Oxf Clergy 
in Somers Tracts I. (1745) 246 ls Non-addressiug a Matter 
of Faith; or Addressing, contrary to the Rule of good 
Manners? ; : 

Non-admi'ssion. [Non-1.] Neglect or re- 
fusal to admit. - 

1681 Woop Life (O. H.S) Il. 541 Mr. vice-Chancellor .. 
not returning.., occasion’d the D°r’* non-admission till the 
day after. 1726 Ayuirre Parergou 65 In the Imperial 
Chamber this vulgar answer is not admitted. ..And the 
reason of this Non-admission is, because of its great un- 
certainty. 1802-12 BentHam Ration. Judic. Evid, (1827) 


Neglect or 


| 


NONAGENARIAN. 


I1I. 262 zofe, For the purpose of forming a pretence for 
non-adniission. 

Non-adve'rtence. [Non-1.] Want of ad- 
yertence or attention (40). So Non-adve-rtency. 

1536 Becttexpen Crox, Scot, (1821) 1. 209 In aventure 
thay nuris sic displesour to thaimself, be thair non-advert. 
ence. @1677 Manton Serm. Ps. crix, liv. Wks. 1872 VII. 
18 Non-advertency to heavenly doctrine is the bane of many. 
1826 R. Hacer IVs, (1832) VI. 385 In a state of disunion 
from God, and non-advertence to the prospect of eternity. 

Nonage ! (nownédz). Forms: 4-5 nownage, 
5 noun age, nounage, 5-6 nowne age, none- 
age, non(e) age, 6 nonai(d)ge, noon aege, 
nonadge, noonage, 7 nonnage, 6-8 non-age, 
3- nonage. fa. AF. nounage = OF. nonage, 
t. non- (see Non-) + age AGE 50. | 

1. The condition of being under age; the period 
of legal infancy ; minority. 

In the first quot., app. a payment due to the King when 
an estate fell to a minor. 

1399 Lanct. Kick. Kedeles 1. 6 Ne be nownagis pat 
newed him euere, As marche and moubray and many mo 
oper. 1424 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) p. |, The farme of 
our tenants..quilk to us perteyns because of nonage of the 
heire of Sir Robert Plompton. ¢14s0 Chyon. Eng. ccliii. 
(Caxton) 326b, The duk of gloucestre vmfrey the kynges 
vncle had ben protectour of Englond alle the none age of the 
kyng. 1523 Act 14 § 15 Hen. Vill, c. 14 § 2 That the 
feoffees or executours. .have..the Londes and Tenementes. . 
during the nonage of every such heir. 1633 Eart Mancu. 
Al Mondo (1636) 121 Christ..went up to the Temple in his 
Nonage. 1690 Locke Govt. ut. vi. § 57 To inform the Mind, 
and govern the Actions of their yet ignorant Nonage, ull 
Reason shall take its Place, 1768 Buackstone Com. IIL. 
332 In case of a suit to reverse a fine for non-age of the 
cognizor, or to set aside a statute or recognizance entered 
into by an infant. 1821 Scott Kenzlw. i, lhave..permitted 
..all of you to use your pleasure with the frolics of my 
nonage. 1877 Miss Yoxce Cameos [V. xvii. 178 She viewed 
as invalid all that was done in her brother's nonage. 1892 
STEVENSON Across the Plains 179 He had passed a riotous 
nonage. 

+b. Phr. Of nonage: minor. At, 72 nonage: 
in one’s minority. Us. 

1484 10/k Rep. Hist, AJSS. Comin. App. v. 318 If he be a 
childe of noneeage. 1565 Coorer Jhesaurus s.v. Deponere, 
To committe the money of..children in none age, to tbe.. 
keping ofthe citee. 1638Sia T. liersert 77av, (ed. 2) 109 
At that time Zeifadin was King (in nonage) ruled by Atar 
a spitefull Eunuch, t715 Cuarretow fay to get Rick 
(1717) 171 You are like heirs at non-age. 1788 Reiw Active 
Fowers 1. v. 614 Children in nonage act voluntarily. 

ce. transf. ot plants. 

1660 Suarrock Vegetables 18 [Plants] able to abide the 
sharp winter in their nonage. 1697 Lrypen Virg. Georg. 
u. 497 In their tender Nonage, while they spread ‘Their 
Springing Leafs. «1720 J. Hucues Clandianus, That 
folded in its tender nonage lies, A beauteous bud. 

; 2. fig. The period of immaturity ; the early stage 
in the growth or development of anything. 

1584 Lyry Safp4o iv. ii. 39 She is in her Nonage for 
affections. 1586 A. Dav Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) A2 This 
booke rudely digested, and then roughly delivered | did in 
the very nonage thereof recommend unto your patronage. 
1639 Futter sloly War v. xxviii. (1647) 277 The loadstone 
to draw their afiection, (nnw out of non-age) must present 
itself necessary. cx645 Howetct Le??. [1. lv. (1655) 47 In the 
nonage of the world, men and beasts had but one buttery 
which was the fountain and river. 1700 Drypen Fadles 
Pref. *B 2b, Even after Chaucer there was a Spencer, a 
Harrington, a Fairfax, before Waller and Denhain were in 
being; And our Numbers were in their Nonage till these 
last appeard, 1814 Cary Dante, Jnf. xxiv. 1 In the year’s 
early nonage. 1820 Scott A/ouust. xx, A song, ‘which.. 
the inimitable Astrophel, whom mortals call Philip Sidney, 
composed in the nonage of his muse’. 187r Farrar HV itn. 
Fist, iii. 116 Nations outgrew their spiritual nonage. 

3. allrib., as nonage lime, youth. 

1619 T’. ‘Tayvtor Comm. Titus it. 11 This present world is 
our nonage time, wherein we must be schooled to these 
lessons, 1628 Witner Sort. Rememd. vu. 231 ‘Those non- 
age Youths, to whom our Lawes deny A pow’r in things 
tbat smaller trust imply. 

Nonage 2 (ndu-nédz). [ad. eccl. L. ndnagznm, 
f. 2z0n-us ninth : see -AGE.] (See quot.) 

1848 Warton Law Lex., Nouegium or Nonage, a ninth 
part of moveables which was paid to the clergy on the deatb 
of persons in their parish. 

+ No‘naged, a. Obs. [f. NonacE!+-Ep2, Cf. 
OF. nxonaagé.| Belonging to the period of nonage ; 
in one’s nonage, minor. Also fg. 

1601 Acts Privy Counci? XXX1. 241 In the behalfe of 
Peter de la Rocque and his nonaged bretheren. 1613 W. 
Browne Brit. Past. 1. v, Here could 1..tell the world, 
the Muses loue appeares In nonag’d youth, as in the length 
of yeeres. 1643 Quartes Emb/. ui. xiii, My nonag'd day 
already points to noon. 1645 — New Distemper Wks. 
(Grosart) I. 155/1 We might bave taken an advantageous 
leisure and mature deliberation to ripen every Ball, and, by 
degrees, to rectifie every nonag’d Grievance. 

Nonagenarian (npnadziné-riin), 2. and sd. 
[f. L. sondgéndri-us (f. nondgeni ninety each): 
sec -IAN.] ; 

A. adj. Nincty years old, or between ninety and 
ahundred. B. sé. A person of such age. ' 

1804 [R. Graves] (¢7¢/c), The Invalid: with the obvious 
means of enjoying..long life. By a Nonagenarian. 1817 
Byron Ze¢. 9 Apr., This nonagenarian..must be one of tbe 
‘deux fils’. 1865 Aforning Star 4 Jan., Eigbt nonagen- 
arians died in the week. The oldest were two widows 
aged 95 and 96. 1893 Natron 20 July 49/3 Her nonagen- 
arian Béarnese grandmother, 


NONAGENARY. 


+Nonage’nary. 06s. 7rare-', 
genari-us: see prec.] (See quot.) 

1601 HoLtanp /'Ziny I. 10 As for Mars, as he is neerer 
vnto the Sun, so feeleth he the Sun beames by a quadrant 
aspect, to wit ninetie degrees, whereupon that niotion tooke 
the name, called the first and second Nonagenarie from 
hoth risings. 8 P , 

Nonagesimal (npnadge'simal), a. and sd. 
Astr, [t. L. néndgésim-us, ordinal of ndnaginla 
ninety: see -AL. Cf. F. nonagésimal.] 

A. adj. Nonagesimal degree, point: that point 
of the’ecliptic which is highest above the horizon 
at any given time, being go° above the point at 
which the ecliptic intersects the horizon. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Tech. 1, Nonagessimal Degree, is 
the highest Point, or goth Degree of the Ecliplick. 1797 
Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) 11. 522/2 Sometimes she stands, as it 
were, upright on her lower horn, and then such a line 
[sc. touching the points of the moon's horns] is perpen- 
dicular to the horizon: when this happens she is in what 
the astronomers call the nonagesimal degree. 1833 Her- 
SCHEL Astron. iv. 182 The altitude of its highest point or as 
it is sometimes called, the nonagesimal point of the ecliptic. 
1862 G. C. Lewis Astron. Ancients 1. §1 Vhe angle of the 
east, which is now called the nonagesimal degree. 

B. sé. The nonagesimal degree. 

1789 Phil. Trans. LXXIX. 59, 1 have calculated them 
two different ways, viz. by the method of parallactic angles, 
and by the method of the nonagesimal, 1815 Burney 
Falconer's Marine Dict. s.v., The altitude of the nona- 
gesimal is equal to the angle of the east, and, if continued, 
passes through the poles of the ecliptic. 1834 Vat, Philos. 
ILL. Astron. (Libr. Usef. Knowl.) xii. 252’1 What we have 
here called the longitude of the zenith, is often called the 
longitude of the nonagesimal. ; 

+ Nonage‘sime, ¢. [ad. L. wondgisim-us: 
see prec. Cf. F. nonagésime.] =prec. A. 

1653 Snakertey Zabule Britan. 73 Finde the Node as- 
cendent, and subtract it from the Nonagesime degree. 1771 
Phil. Trans. LX1. 438 To find the nonagesime or goth 
degree of the ecliptic from the horizon, 

firreg. f. L. 


Nonagon (npnagfa). Geom. 
non-us ninth, after hexagon. Cf. OF. nonogone.] 
A figure having nine angles; an enneagon. 

1683 R. Hotme Armoury mi. xvi. (Roxb.) 98/1 An Hen- 
neagon, or Enneagon or Nonagon, a fort of nyne corners. 
a1696 ScarpurcH £uclid (1705) 174 Of the.. Nonagon, 
Euclide makes no mention. 1817 CoLeBRooKe Algebra 93 
Next the proof of the side of the nonagon isshown, 1842 
Gwitt Archit. 1008. 

b. Used adj. Nine-angled. 

1754 Pocockt 7vav. (Camden) 1. 72 They are making a 
nonagon building..where poultry. .are to be kept. 

+ Novnan, a. Ods. rare. [ad. L. néndn-us, £. 
non-us ninth: see-An, Cf. OF. nonaiz.] Applied 
to a fever recurring every ninth (¢.¢c. eighth) day. 

1657 Expert Physician 123 The Quintan, Sextan, Septan, 
and Nonan Feavers, differ not from intermitting Feavers. 
1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Nonane ,. Formerly applied to an 
erratic fever returning on the ninth day. 

Nonane (ndune'n). Chem. [f. L. 202-25 ninth 
+-ANE 2b.] <A hydrocarbon (C,H), being the 
ninth of the mcthane Series. 1868 Fowxes Chev. 551. 

Non-appa‘rent, 2. [Non- 3.] Not apparent. 
Also adso/, with the. 

1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa (1811) IV. 188 Dorcas no 
sooner found them, than she assembled these ready writers 
ofthe non-apparent. a@ 1835 M¢Cuttocn Attributes (1843) 
Il. xxxiv. 306 We do not know whether it is dormant or 
acting when it is non-apparent. 1880 Contemp. Rev. Feb. 
199 Nature being at most a secondary manifestation of that 
which is now non-apparent and supernatural. 


Non-appea‘rance. [Nox- 1.] Failure or 
neglect to appear, esf. in a court of law, as a party 
to a suit or as a witness. 

1495 Rolls of Parlt. V1. 134/1 Londes.. which they for- 
fetted by their noun apperaunce. 1562 Act 5 Eliz. c. 9 
§ 12 The Loss..that the Party..shall sustain by reason of 
the Non appearance of the said Witness. a@1676 Hate 
Prin Orig. Man. (1677) 161 Arts and Sciences. .have 
their non-appearances for some Ages, and then seem first 
to discover themselves where before they were not known. 
1768 Li acksTone Comm. III. x. 193 Through their default 
or non-appearance in a possessory action, they were. .with- 
out any remedy. 1846 Breowninc Luria i, The non-appear- 
ance of our foe’s ally. 1874 Stusps Coust. Z/ist, (1897) 1. 
iii. 69 Although it does not follow that it was unknown 
to thein, its non-appearance is a presumptive evidence of 
superior simplicity of organisation. 

50 Non-appea‘rer, one who fails to appear. 

1755 Macens Jusurances 11. 145 The Proceedings .. 
against the Non-Appearers .. shall be from three Days to 
three Days, for the first, second, and third Default. 

Non-a'rcking, f//. 2. Electr. Also -arcing. 
[f. Nox-6+Ance 5.] Ofa metal: That does not 
form a voltaic are or allow it to be formed. 

1895 Standard Dict., Non-arcing. 1899 Alin. Proc. Inst. 
Ciul Engin. CKXXV1. 44 Aniesters of the short-gap type 
having a resistance in series are of more value than the 
non-arcking metal type. | 

Nonary (ndwnari), a. and sé. [ad. L. nona- 
vi-us, f. non-us ninth.] A. adj. Arith. Nonary 
scale: a scale of notation having nine as its basis. 

1870 Sonnenscuein & Nespitt Sei. §& Art Arith. 1. 114 
Add..in the nonary scale 1235, 7834 [etc.}. 1883 Avcyecd. 
Brit. XV. 215 Vhe numbers. .being kept in the nonary scale. 

B. sé. 1. A group of nine. 

1666 Bp. S. Parxer / ree & Intfart, Censure (1667) 83 
This Ternary of Hierarchies, and Nonary of O:ders do Cir- 
culate about the three fold Essence of God. 1839 /raser's 


[ad. L. xond- | 


i 


190 


Alag. XX. 205 The terrestrial gods and demigods will.. | 


form two ogdoads, and not a septenary and nonary, as 
Manetho has them. 


2. A fever recurring every ninth (2.e. eighth) day. 
1747 tr. Astruc's Fevers 63 A tertian may also seem to be 
anonary, its paroxysms being suppressed, except those 


Non-ascri:pt, a. [ad. mod.L. (scholaris) non- 


| 
which fall on every gih day. | 


ascriptus, unattached studcnt.] = NON-COLLEGIATE, 
1897 Escott Social Transform. Vict. Age xiv. 181 The 
formal consent to his life in lodgings of his parents..was.. 
required from the non-ascript undergraduate. 
|| Non assumpsit (nen aso-mpsit). Zaw. [L. 
=‘he did not undertake’.] A plea in an action of 
assumpsit by which the defendant denies that he 


made any promise or undertaking. 

1631 Star Cham. Cases (Camden) 78 That the plaintiff 
had brought an action of the case against Rickby, the de- 
fendant, and upon xox assumpsit. 1678 WV. Brown Extring 
Clerk's Vade Mecum 108 marg., As to the first, second, and 
third promises the Defendant pleads Non assumpsit. 1768 
Bracxstone Com. 11. xx. 305. 1824 Sternen Pleadiig 
175 In ‘I'respass on the case (in the species of assrmipsit), 
the general issue is called the plea of xox assumpsit. 

Non-attendance. [Nox- 1.] Failure or 
neplect to attend. 

1687 Lp. Harirax Cautions Choice AL, P. 5 Non-Attend- 
ance in former Parliamenis ought to be a Bar against 
the Choice of Men who have been guilty of it. 1763 C47 0n. 
in Ann. Reg, 94 Penalties for non-attendance as militia 
men. 1824 Syp. Smitu IVs. (1867) 11. 55 The weekly fines 
levied upon Catholics for non-attendance upon public wor- 
ship. 1884 Laz Yimes Rep. Li. 103/1 A judge should 
have power to coinmit for non-attendance as a witness. 

+Non-attendancy. Oés. [Nonx- 1.) In- 
attention. 

@ 1677 Manton Sermt. Ps. cxix, c. (1687) 217 Non-attend- 
ency, or inadvertency, prejudicate opinions and rooted lusts. 

So + Non-attendingly adv., inattentively. 

1678 Cupwortn Jntcll. Syst... ili. § 37. 160 We have all 
experience of our doing many animal actions non-attend- 
ingly, which we reflect upon afterwards. 

Non avenu (nonavnz). <Also erroi. -ue. 
[Fr.] Not having happened. 

1840 THackeray Paris Sk. Bk. 1, 123 Otherwise the deed 
became null and non-avenue. 1887 Baron H. pe Worms 
Alem. Ct. von Beust \, Introd. p. lv, The incident was con- 
sidered, in diplomatic language, as xox avenu, 

Non-being. [Non-7.] 

1. a. The condition of not being; non-existence. 

¢ 1449 Pecock Refr. 1. xvi. 242 These men..concludiden 
..that al the bodili heuen..was ever withoute bigynnyng 
of tyme, and schal euer be withoute corrupcion and withoute 
noon being. 1645 Batt Sphere Gov. 8, I conceive.. power.. 
to consist rather in reason positive then negative, in beeing 
rather then in non-beeing. 1765 Harris Three Treat. 
Notes 267 Contingents .. were equally susceptible both 
of Being and Non-being. 1899 Dziewicks Wyclif’s De 
Logica wm. p. xxxv, Whether the non-being of the world 
preceded its being. : 

b. A non-existent thing. 

1662 J. CHanpier I’an Helmont’s Oriat. 25 Of a non- 
Being, no conception, no figure, and no understanding, doth 
answer. 1793 f Vaytor Sadlust, etc. xvi. 83 It is im- 
possible that any thing can be generated from non-beings. 

+ 2. Not being present. Ods. 

1455 Rolls of Parit. V.335/2 For his nounbeyng at this 
your present Parlement. 

Nonce (ngns). Forms: 3 [to pan anes], 
Ormin Naness, 4-5 nonis, 4-6 Nones, nonys, 
nons, nonest (5 nownes, noones, -ys, 6 
nonst(e, 6-7 nonse, 8-9 da/, noance; Sc. and 
north. 4 nanyse, 4-5 nanes, 5-6 -is), 6- nonce. 
[orig. in the ME. phrases fo Jan ane, *for pan 
ane, to pan anes, *for fan anes, the last of which 
was altered by wrong division (as in a zewt for an 
ewl) to for fe nanes, nones, literally =for or with 
a view to the one (thing, occasion, etc.). The 
genitival form aves was substituted for the original 
dative aze probably by analogy with the synony- 
mous pairs ave and anes, ene and enes = ONCE. 
For the forms sonest, nons?, cf. onest, onst for ones, 
OncE, amidst for amiddes.] 

1. For the nonce: a. For the particular purpose; 
on purpose; expressly. Often with inf. or clause 
expressing the object or purpose. Oéds. exc. dzal. 

¢ 1200 Ormin 7160, & wel itt mihhte ben batt he Wass 
gramm..All forr be naness, forr patt he Swa wollde don hiss 
lede To ben all pess te mare offdiedd Off himm & off hiss 
e33e. 1297 R. Giouc, (Rolls) 5795 He com & mette him in 
a wode & bed him abyde, & he adde uor pe nones tueve 
suerdes biissyde, 1338 R. Buunne Chron, (1810) 108 Steuen 
com for be nons, pis lond to haf he pouht. ¢ 1386 Cnaucer 
Prol. 381 A Cook they hadde with hem for the nones, To 
boille the chiknes with the inary: bones. ¢ 1440 2romp. Parv. 
173/2 For the nonys, tdcirco, ex proposite. ¢14§0 Merlin 420 
lor the diedde tbat theire beerdes sholde growe she lete 
a-noynte her chynnes with certeyn oynemenles made for the 
nones. 1533 More Answ. to poysoned Bk, Wks. 1055/1 
Thys bread is bread descending from heauen for the nones 
that whoso may eate and be fedde of that, shall not perish by 
euerlasting death. 21548 Hat Chrou., Hen, V ITT, 216 She 
withdrewe her into a litle place made for the nones on the one 
side of the quere. 1548 Upaxt, etc. Ev asm. Par. Fokn ii. 5-8 
Jesus deferred y* myracle for the nonest, because the lacke of 
wyne should be the better perceiued of euery body. 1596 
Snaks.1 Hen, 7, 1.11. 201, 1 haue Cases of Buckram for the 
nonce, to immaske our noted outward garments. 1600 
Hoitann Livy xxi. xxiii. 490 Trifling out the time forthe | 
nonce and of purpose [orig. sedudo). 1670 Lassers Voy. 


NON-CERTIFICATE. 


Italy 1. 128 ‘Vhey buryed her alive in a low vault made for 
the nonce. 1760-72 H. beooke /ool of Qual. (1809) I. $0 
The least locomotive faculty, in the meanest reptile, must 
..be provided with..nerves, tubes, reservoirs, levers, and 
pulleys, forthe nonce. 1853 W. D. Coorer Sussea Gloss. (ed. 
2), .Voucc, purpose, intent, design. ‘ Hedid it for the nonce.’ 
Still in frequent use in S, and Hants. 1887 Aextish Gloss. 

b. In ME. poetry (and later, more or less 
archaically) used as a metrical tag or stop-gap, 
with no special meaning; frequently riming with 
bones and stones. 

1315 SrokEnam /ocms v. 233 Pare he fond flesch and 
blod iyd fe bones, An nou he gan to crye loude for pe 
nones : * Mylord ich abbe y-founde.’ 13.. Gaz. & Gr. Aut. 
844 A hoge habel for pe nonez, & of hyghe elde. 1375 
Bargour /sruce x. 58 The folk off Lorne..tumlit on hynr 
sianys, Richt gret and hevy for the nanys. 1390 Gower 
Conf. 11, 102 A stille water for the nones Rennende upon the 
smale stones. ¢1400 Desir. Voy 1502 Of hir ffeturs & fair- 
hed is ferly to telle, Alse noble for pe nonyst as nature cold 
deuyse. c1400 Vwainc & Gaw. 2051 The lyon bungerd 
for the nanes, Ful fast he ete raw fless and banes. c 1440 
Generydzs 3289 His hele was wele ordeynyd for the nonys, 
Right wele garnysshed with perle & precious stonys. 1513 
Douctas acis vu. i.67 Eneas..hymself doun layd.. for 
the nanis, Aud gave schort rest vnto his wery banis, 1557 
Vottels Alisc. (Arb.) 169 Behold my picture here well 
portrayed for the nones, With hart consumed and fallyng 
ilesshe, lo here the very bones, 1591 Srenser Vision Bellay 
vt, | saw her litle ones In wanton dalliance the teate to 
ciave, While she her neck wreath'd from them for the nones. 
@ 1635 Corset /ocms (1647) 50 Here for the nonce, Came 
Thomas Jonce, In St. Jileses Church to lye. 1832 L. Hunt 
Poems 289 A cup of good Corsican Does it at once; Ora 
glass of of Spanish Is neat for the nonce. 

c. For the occasion; hence (in modern use), 


for the time being; temporarily. 

1589 Purtennam Ang. Poeste nu. xvi. (Arb.) 143 If your 
word polysillable would not sound pleasantly whole, ye 
should for the nonce breake him. 1672 Marvete Aek. 
Lrausp. 1. 98 To make a Conscience fit for the nonse, he 
sayes{ete.]. 1775 Wescey JVs. (1872) VII. 406 Do we not 
continually tell hes for the nonce, without gaining thereby 
either profit or pleasure? 1819 Scott /vanhoe xxvi, 1 fear 
. there is no one here that is qualified to take upon him, 
for the nonce, this same character of Father Confessor. 
1848 Dickens Domdbey vi, Converting the parlour, for the 
nonce, into a private tyring room. 1859 Jernson brittany 
iv. 42, | therefore madea virtue of necessity, and was a good 
Catholic for the nonce. 1888 Bryce Amer. Commu, m. 
Ivi. (1890) 11. 376 They will take the often inore profitable 
course of fusing for the nonce with one of the regular parties. 

+2. Zo pan ane(s,o the nonce=1a. With the 
nones on condition (that). Ods. 

¢ 1205 Lay. 17304 Pa pet word him com to pet Brutes wolden 
ber don, & comen to pan anes to feechen ba stanes. Jord. 
21506 Mid sparen and mid grate wa3en to ban ane icoren, 
©1384 Cuaucer //. Fame i. 1009 And here I wol ensuren 
thee With the nones that thou wer do so, That [etc.]. ¢ 1385 
—L.G. W.1540 Typsipyle, As wolde almighty god that I 
had yive My blood and flesh, so that I mighte live, With 
the nones that he haddeo-wher a wyf For his estat. ¢ 1400 
Gamelyn 206, 1 wold geve ten pound,..With the nones I 
fand a man to handil him sore. 1665 Cotton Poet. Wks. 
(1765) 116 She kept Sichzus* Bones In a great Coffer made 
o' th’ nonce. 

tb. J the nonce: at that moment, at once. 

01475 TJunt. Hare 266 Y wold that..In the nownes ye 
bad me the coppe gene, For therof had Y nede. 

3. + For the very nonce: for the express pur- 
pose. dé che very nonce: at the very moment. 

1627 J. Carter Jain Expos. 55 When they fasted, .. 
insteed of disfiguring their lusts, tbey disfigured their faces, 
for the very nonce; affecting rather the seeniing then the sub- 
stance ofsanctimony. 1681 HickerinGiLL Slack Non-Conf 
iii, Wks. 171611. 36 If they stray, thou art a good Shepherd, 
reduce them; thou art well kept and paid for the very 
nonce. 1705 — Priest-cr. 1. ibid. I]. 4 So fitted and 
accoutred by Providence for the very nonce. 1855 Brown- 
inc Childe Roland xxx, Fool, to be dozing at the very 
nonce, After a life spent training for the sight ! 

4. altrid.: nonce-word, the term used in this 
Dictionary to describe a word which is apparently 
used only for the nonce (sec vol. I, p. xx); simi- 
larly s2once-zse, etc. 

Noncee, variant of Nunce, nuncio. 

+ Non-certai'n, 5d. Ods. [f. Nox- 1+ Certain 
B. 2.] Uncertainty. Chiefly in phr. #7 20n-cerlain, 

1387-8 T. Usk Zest. Love mi. i. (Skeat) 1. 61 Opinion is 
whyl a thing is in non-certayn, and hid from mens very 
knowleging. 1390 Gower Conf, IL}. 348 Al the whiles that 
1 hove In noncertein betwen the tuo. ¢1392 CHAUCER 
Compl. Venus 46 In noun certaine we langwisshe in pen- 
aunce. 1422 tr. Seercfa Secret., Priv. Priv. 176 Hit is a 
grete noun certayne of good renoune, that a man Puttehym 
of anothyr manys mouthe to be Praysid. 1426 Lypc. De 
Gail. Pilgr. 24103 Wherfore 1 stonde in nonecerteyn. ¢1430 
— Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 245 This sesoun Ver stant evir 
in nouncerteyne. 

+ Non-ce‘rtain, 2. Ods. [Nox- 3.] Uncertain. 

160z FuLBecke 1sf 71. Parad! 9b, When a graunt is non- 
certaine. J/did. 37 Vhis estate is determined, and it was 
ceitaine, but a thing non-certaine was the cause of the 
determination of it. 

+ Non-ce'rtainty,. Obs. [AF. on-certeintee : 
see Non- 1 and Cerrainty.] Uncertainty, 

1475 Rolls of Parlt. V1. 1290/2 By cause of the noun 
certeynte of the lyfe of the said Galiard. 1523 FirzHers. 
Bk. Survey. vb, Vhe declaracyon of this statute is doubt- 
full, bycause of the none certentie therof, 


+ Non-certificate. Os. [Nox- 1.] The 
act or fact of not certifying. Also Non.-ce'rtify- 
ing vi/. sb., in the game sense. 


NONCHALANCE. 


1455 Rodls of Parlt. V. 334/1 To be forfette, for the non- 
Certificate therof. 1474 /2¢ VI. 116/1 For their noncertifi- 
yng lymyted and sette as is aforesaid. 1503 Act 19 Hen. 11, 
c. 13 If the same Justices..have no resonable excuse for 
non certefying of the same. — a 

Nonchalance (ng nfalans ; as Fr., nonfalans). 
[a. F. nonchalance, {. nonchalant: see next.) The 
coidition of being nonchalant; want of warmth 
of feeling or enthusiasm, lack of interest; in- 


difference, unconcern. 

1678 Savite Corr. (Camden) 73 She..ts at last tired with 
the King’s nonchalance in the prosecution of it. 1758 Case 
Axthors Stated 28 With the true Nou-Chalance of the 
Indifferent. 1774 Mme. D'Arstay Early Diary (1889) 1. 
306 All the sisters then poured the tcense of praise 
upon this Ode, to which he listened with the utmost 
nonchalance. 1844 Disraett Coningsby ut.i, All this, 
too, without any excitement of inanner; on the contrary, 
with repose amounting almost tononchalance. 1865 Cornh, 
Mag. July 2g Neglected dames were sublime ina wretched 
nonchalance. 1874 L. Stermen sours in Library (1892) |. 
vi. 203 Allusions to his old characters are thrown in with 
a calculated nonchalance. ’ 

Nonchalant (ngnfalaint ; as Fr., nonfalan), a. 
[a. F. nonchalant, pres. pple. of nonchalotr, £. 
non- + chaloir (:—L, calére,to be warm.] Wanting 
in warmth of feeling; lacking in enthnsiasm or 
interest ; indifferent. 

21734 NortH Fram, iw. iv. § 147 (1740) 310 To be non 
chalant and insipid in such Matters. 1813 Byron Let. to 
Moore 8 July, The nouchalant deities of Lucretius. 1842 
W.Gresiey /ortr, Churchman (ed. 6)83 The itreverent non- 
chalant demeanour of many of those who form our Knglish 
congregations. 1893 Nation 6 July 17/3 Along with this 
nonchalant dealing with broad generalities, goes naturally 
the most careless handling of specific facts. 

Hence No-nchalantly a/v., with nonchalance or 


indifference ; No‘nchalantness are, uonchalance. 

1840 Brownine Sordello i. 427 You would say, "Twas 
a youth nonchalantly looked away Through the embrasure. 
1878 Dowoen Stud. Lit. 473 There is a manner of powerful 
nonchalantness. 1893 Vizetetty Glauces Back |. xx. 398 
Our artistic friend nonchalantly lighted up his cigar and 
smoked in the royal bed-chamber. 

+ Nonchaloi‘r. O/s. In 5 none shaloyre. 
[a. OF. nonchaloir (see NoNcHALANT), inf, used 


as sb.] Neglect, disregard. 

1495 Epit. Dk. Bedford in Skelton's Wks, (1843) V1. 392 
Gewellys of late poysyd at grete valoyre, .. Stykynge on 
stakes as thyuges of none shaloyre. 

Wonchion, obs. form of NuNCHEON, 

+Non-church, v. Obs. [Nox- 5.] 
To deprive of the status of a church. 

@ 1679 J. Brown Life of Faith (1824) II. xxi. 393 We cannot 
understand why Ile should continue the go-pel long with 
one people and remove ii quickly fron another and non- 
church them. 

Non-claim. Zaw. (a. Al. xowuclaim: see 
Non- t and Cuaim sd.) Fatlure or neglect to make 
a claim within the time limited by law. 

1488-9 Act 4 Hen. Vil, c. 25 The Kyng..considereth 
that fynes onght to be of..fynall ende and conclusion, and 
of suche effecte were taken afore a statute miade of noun 
cleyine. 1532 Jal. on Laws Eng. u. 1. 128 Yo these cases 
may be resembled y case ofa fine with none clayme. 1594 
West 2nd /’t, Symbol. $51 Fine and nonclaime by the space 
ofa peere and a day was a peremptory barre to al men. 
1766 Brackstone Comm. 11. 354. 1769 Aclome Inclos. Act 
13 The non-claim or non-acceptance of any guardian. 1858 
Lp, St. Leonarvs (/andy-Bh. Prop, Lav xiit. 84 Vhe Courts 
would not permit any guardian entering as such, afterwards 
to setup a title by non-claiin against his ward. 

+ Non-claimer. [Cf prec. and -En4.] = prec. 

1jot Expedient Propos d 19 Unless ithe. .lost by disusage 
and nonclaimer beyond the niemory of Man. 

Non-coll. co//og. Short for Nox-cotLecrare, 

{1874 Nou-collegiate Memoranda 16 The score was as 
follows : Non.coll. ust Innings, r2y... Trinity. rst Innings, 
132.1 ae Durham Univ, Frnt. 13 Dec. 13 ‘The Cambridge 
‘non-colls ' have had to take their boat off the river. 1902 
Non-Collegiate Stud, Mag. \1. 118, 1 can't see why aclergy- 
inan because he ts a Non-Coll. man shouldn't get a curacy 
on the same terms as any one else. 

[Noy- 2, 3.] 


Non-colle'giate, 2. and sé. 

A. adj. Not belonging to a college ; belonging to 
the body of students (in certain universities; not 
attached to any particular college or hall (scholares 
nulli collegio vel ale ascripti), Also, occas. of a 
university; Not having a colleviate system. 

1874 Non-collegiate Memoranda 2 Vhe Board for superin- 
tending Non-collegiate Students, appointed by the Univer- 
sity fof Cambridge]. 1876 G. W. Kitcuin Scholares non 
ascripti 5 Vhe advantages they would certainly enjoy in 
a non-Collegiate University. 1884 Add. ad Corpus Stat. 
Univ, Oxon. go7 Whereas it is expedient that students in 
the University who are not members of any College or Hall 
should be designated as Non-Collegiate Students. 

B. 56. One not educated or trained ina college; 
one of a non-collegiate body. 

1683 (¢:t/e), A Plea for the Chymists or Non-Colegiats. 
1897 Escort Soc. Jrausform, Wice. Age xiv. 186 Mr. J. A. 
Fioude’s successor in the Chair of Modern History was, 
throughout thegreater Portion of his career, a non-collegiate. 

Non-com. Colloquial abbreviation of xo- 
commisstoned officer. 

{1747 Gentd, May. XV1. 336, For 15196 commission'd and 
non com. in Flanders.] 1883 in //arfer’s Mag, Aug. 398/2 
One mess of ‘non-coms” had the addition of a. .dish of roast 
hare. 1894 SaLa London up to Date 78 He left the army 
with the rank of sergeant-inajor ; his old commanding officer 
+ appreciated the worth of the valiant old non-com. 


trans. 


| 


191 


Non-combatant. [Non- 2.] One who is 
not a combatant, as a ctvilian in time of war; 
sfec. in the army and navy, one whosc duties do 
not include that of fighting, as a surgeon, purser, 


or chaplain. 

1811 Wetiincton in Gurw. Desf, (1838) VIII. 493 The 
..-pay of non-comhatantsand pensionets. 1813 /df7. X1. 78 Ln 
former wars, a person in your situation would have been 
considered a non-combatant and would have been imme- 
diately released. 1897 Gen. Porter in Cert. Wag. Feb. 
494 Many of the non-combatants had gone away. 

b. atirié. or as ad). 

1868 Rep. to Govt. U.S. Alunitions War 196 Hospital 
attendants., employed in the transport of wounded.., 
while non-comhaiant and solely occupied in these duties 
[etc.]. 1881 E. Rowertson in Eucycl. Brit. X11. 194/r 
That the non-coibatant portions of the two communities 
should remain as though they were in a state of peace. — 

Non-come. Taken by some to be a nonsensical 
abbreviation of Nox-compos, but perhaps intended 


as a substitute for NoNPLUS. 

1599 SuaKs. Much Ado ut. v. 67 Wee will spare for no 
witte I warrant you: heere’s that shall driue some of them 
to a non-come. —_ 

+ Non-commission. Oés. 

Comission 5d.! 13.) =next. 

1693 Noyal Proclam. 9 Feh. in Loud. Gaz. No. 2844/1 
To the Non-Commission-Officers, 1698 Luttrett Brief 
Rel. (1857) 1V. 333 Six dayes full pay to each private trooper 
and non commission officer of the horse and dragoons. 
1764 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 100 Vhe peity officers of the navy 
and _non-commission officers of the army. _ 

Non-commi'ssioned, z. | Novx- 6.] 

1. Of officers of the army (t+ and formerly of the 
navy): Not holding a commission. 

1703 Loud. Gaz. No. 3906/4 The Noncommissioned Officers 
and private Troopers of the Honourable Lieutenant-General 
Lumley’s Regiment of Horse. 1764 Low Life 72 The Non- 
Coinmissioned Officiers, and Foie-Mast Men of all the Royal 
Yachts moored about Greenwich. 1813 WELLINGTON in 
Gurw. Desp. (1838) X. 46) As to the non-commissioned 
officers,. .they are as bad as the men. 1875 Eucycé. Brit. V1. 
592/2 Recruiting is carried on by parties detached, or by 
non-commissioned officers and men on furlough. 

2. Of a ship: Not put in commission. 

1868 Kop. Nentrality Law Comm.in Morn. Star 2 June, 
Any foreign non-commissioned ship despatched from this 
country after having come within it. 


Non-commi'ttal, sd. (2.) [Non- t.] Re- 
fnsal to commit oneself to a particular view or 


course of actton. (orig. U.S.) 

1836-40 Hatistrton Clockin. (1862) 449 Not lettin’ on as 
if I know’'d that he was there, for there is nothin’ like a non- 
committal. 1876 Saran Incuam I Gite Cross li, The youth 
was reticent, and the maiden remarkable for non-commiital. 
1885 Daily News 23 Jan. 5’ Caution, .. hesitancy, non- 
committal—these are .the virtues of the hour, 

b. attrib. or adj, Characterized by refusal to 
commit oneself to a particular view or course of 
action; (esp. of words and actions) implying 
neither consent nor dissent. 

1851 Fraser's Mag. Sept. 287/2 A successful politician here 
(New York] is.. either a blind partisan, who knows nothing 
outside of ‘the regular ticket’, or a ‘non-committal ' an, 
who say's everything to everybody. 1879 J. HawtHorne 
Laughing Mild, etc. 112 It was written in an ordinary 
business hand, quite characterless and non-committal. 1890 
‘R. Botorewooo Col.-Aefornter (1891) 174 The two sailors 
had the ordinary uon-committal expression always obsery- 
able in trained seamen. 

Hence Non-committtally ady., in a non-com- 
mittal manner; without committing oneself. 

1885 Howetts Rise Silas Lapham |. 187 ‘She's a pretty 
girl’, said Corey non-committally. 1890 //arper's May. 
Mar. 515/2‘ Oh, yes,’ she said, non-committally. 


Non-commi'ttalism. [f. Nox-commirtat + 
-1sM.] Non-committal action, practice, state of 
mind, etc. (orig. U.S.) 

1855 Octuvie Sxppl., Non-committalism, in American 
politics, the practice or doctrine of not commitiing or 
pledging one’sself. 1839 Barttett Dict. Amer. (ed. 2) s.v. 
(citing NI. Commercial Advertiser), On many points he 
..expresses his opinion with so niany qualifications as to 
subject himself to the charge of non-committalism. 1891 
Review of Rev, May 456/1 An agnostic non-committalismn. 


Non-commu ‘nicant, 54. (a.) [Non- 2.] One 
who is not a communicant or does not communi- 
cate (e.g. at a particular service); in the t7th c. 
often sfec., one who did not communicate accord- 
ing to the rites of the Church of England. 

1602 R. T. Five Godlte Serin. 146 As for the common sort 
ofthem, which are contemptuous recusants and Non com- 
municants. 1642 Act Gen. Assemh. Ch. Scot. (1682) 120 The 
Assembly would enjoin every Presbyterie to proceed 
against Non-communicants, whether Papists or others, 
according to the Act of Parliament made thereanent. 1690 
Norris Seatitudes (1694) 1. 115 There is such a thing as an 
Unworthy Non-Comimunicant, ay well as an Unworthy 
Communicant. 1708 &rit. Apollo No. 89. 2/1 Persons, who 
have heen hitherto Non-Comnuinicants. 1855 Scupamore 
Coutm. La’ty 65 The other non-communicants being dis- 
missed by the proclamation of the deacon. 1864 (¢/¢/c), The 
Pastor tothe Non-communicant. 1876 Prayer-Lk. Lntcr- 
leaved 169 Non-communicants then left the quire. 

b, adj. Not communicating. 

1901 JVestit. Gaz. 6 June 8/1 The idea of a non-com- 
municant people was a medizval corruption. 

So Won-commwnicating wd/. 5b. (also adirib.) 


and ffl. a. 
1691 Baxter .Va!. Ch. xiv. 60 All the Parish Churches 


[Non- 4. See 


NON-CON. 


are to distinguish Communicating Members from Non- 
communicating Inhabitants. 1861 J. E. Vaux Pres. H’hole 
Congreg. Holy Euch. 3 Such non-communicating attend- 
ance was agreeable to. .those divines who had the chiefshare 
in the construction of the Book of Common Prayer. 

tNon-commu'nion. Oés. [Non- t.] 

1. Lack of communion or fellowship. 

1648 Gace IWest. {udd. xii. 63 Non-communion of prayers. 

2. Refusal to communicate, esd. according to the 
rites of the Church of England. Hence +Non-com- 
mu‘nionist, one who practises such abstention. 

1644 J. Dury £fist. Disc. 20 Except they can make clearly 
appear..that the Church way of Non-Communion (for I 
know not what else to call it) is the only true way of God. 
/bid, 41 Vhe scrupulosities of the Non-Communionists, 

3. Exclusion from communion. 

1723 in Narr. Proc. Synods Presbyt. trel. (1727) 73 For 
prescribing a particular form of Confession to Intrants under 
the penalty of Noaweinmunion. 

Non-compea'rance. ‘Sc. Zaw. Also 6 
-perence, -ance, -peirance, 7 -parence. [Non- 
1.] Failure to appear in a court of law. 

1532 Ace. Ld. High Treas. V1. 62 Certane unlawis in the 
quhilkis he was adjugit for non-comperence in the Tolbwith 
of Perth. 1582-8 //ist, & Life Fas. VI (1825) 66 The 
Duc of Chattellarault, the Abbot of Kilwynning,..and Mr. 
Thomas Maitland, war denouncit rebellis to the King, for 
noncomperance before the Regeut. 1619 Dr. BAtcanquat 
Let. in Hales Gold. Rem. (1673) 11.108 No mans charge in 
plivate can excuse him for noncomparence hefore a judge, 
when he is cited. 1693 J. WaLtace Descr. Orkney 82 He 
heing..forefaulted for non-compearance to the Pailiament. 
1774 Scots Mag. XXXVI. 720/1 Elizabeth Bruce..was 
fugitated for non-compearance. [1893 STEVENSON Catriona 
98 The remeid is to suinnion the piincipal and put him to 
outlawry for the non-compearance.] 

Also + Non-conipea‘ring vd/. 5). = prec. 

1566 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 463 Put to the horne for 
noncompering befoir thair majesteis. 

Non-compliance. [Non- 1.] Failure or 
tefusal to comply. 

1687 Lo, Haurax Let. to Dissenter g You are let loose 
only upon Bayl; the first Act of Non-compliance, sendeth 
you to jaylagain. 1740 RicHaroson Pamela (1824) 1. 203 
He was so out of humour at her supposed non-compliance, 
that [etc]. 1750 BEawes Lex Mercat. (1752) Pref. p. viii, 
The ‘Trials about Noncompliance with accepted Bills. 1884 
Law Times Rep. L1. 79/2 As soon as there is any. .non- 
compliance with the rules..there is an absolute forfeiture. 
1885 Law Fuucs LXXVILI. 166/1 ‘The instrument was.. 
void for non-coinpliance with the Act. 

Also Non-compli‘ant @., in quot. used subst., 
one who rcfuses to comply; Non-comply‘ing 


vbl, sb., non-compliance. 

1687 H. Hotorn in Maga. Coll. (O.1.S.) 175 None of 
them, though the danger of noncomplying was intimated to 
them...would comply, 1896 Daély News 16 Jan. 5/5 To 
carry out the threat of dismissing non-compliants. 

Non compos. Short for Non compos MENTIS. 

1628 CokE On Litt. 247 Soitis of a Nou compos, and so 
it is of him gut gaudet ducidts internallis. 1711 Vind. 
Sacheverell 41 Any Jury..will bring him in Now Compos. 
1771 Smocteit //umph. Cl. (2815) 176 The Templar 
affirmed, that the poor fellow was ‘non compos’; and ex- 
horted the justice to discharge lrim as a lunatic. 1814 
Cuatmers Sf. in Life (1849) 1. 503 They.., lke a non- 
compos, have resigned the nianagement of their affairs into 
other lands. 1817 ‘TI. L. Peacock Melincourt 1. 89 Your 
learned mythologist appeais to be non compos, 1858 O. W. 
Houmes Aut. Breats-t ii. (Rtldg.) 45 If they were not the 
most stupid or the most selfish of human beings, they would 
hecome uon-compotes at once. 

|| Non compos mentis (ngn kp‘mpys me-ntis). 
[L.=‘not master of one’s mind’.] Not compos 
mentis; not in one’s right mind, Also as sé, 

1607 Cowett /uterpr., Von coutpos nicntis is of foure 
sortes, 1628 Coke Ux Litt. 246b, Here Littl. explaneth a 
man of no sound memory to he Nou compos mentis. 1692 
Jacobite Conventicle Postscr., These men are sure Mov 
compos mentis, And Bedlam must be sure Enlarg'’d. 1695 
Concreve Love for L. w. xii, His son is zon compos mentts, 
and thereby incapable of inaking any conveyance in law. 
1732 Fietninc Miser w. ix, Heyday! sure you are non 
compos mentis! 1765 Biackstone Come. I. viii. 294 A 
lunatic, or won compos mentis, is one who hath had under- 
standing, but by disease [etc.] hath lost the use of his reason, 
1815 W. H. IRELAND Scribd/eomania 129 Never was scribe 
yet so nou compos mtentis, And ranking of Bathos more 
sterling apprentice. 1864 Nicno.s Forty Years Amer. 
Life I, 123 A crazy man, or one decided to be nox compos 
mentis, might be challenged and his vote denied. 

Non-compou'nder. [Nox- 2.] One who 
does not compound; sfec. //ist. a member of 
that section o! the Jacobite party shortly after 
the Revolution which desied the restoration of 
James II without imposing any conditions on him, 

1651 Biccs Vew Disp. 41 & 77 Those [hetbs] who are.. 
listed in the bills of mortality, excepted against in the list of 
non-compounders with the State of our vitat Cconomy 
[etc.]. 31827 [see Comroonver2b]. 1855 Macautay Hist. 
king. xx. 1V. 385 The Non-compounders thought it down- 
right Whiggery, downright rebellion, to take advaniage of 
His Majesty's unfortunate situation for the purpose of im- 
posing onhim any condition. 1886 A. I"EKGussoON Laud of 
Lag ¥. 103 This incorrigible offender against Whig Rule 
and inveterate ‘ non-compcounder '. eee f 

Non-con! (ng‘nkgn). colleg. Abbreviation 0 
NONCONFORMIST. 

1681 I, Fiatman Heraclitus Ridens No. 34(1713) I. 223 
I'll say that for our Non.-cons, they are in us fair 4 way lo 
undo theniselves, as they have been this foriy Years. 1710 
Last Distemper Tom Whigg u.17 A Tall L[wo-handed 
Squint-ey’d Non-Con waving a Banner in the Air with all 


NON-CON. 


his Force. @ 1825 Parrin Field A/cm. (1828) I, 137 You 
non-cons have done well to exchange the word meeting- 
house for chapel. 1862 Mestm. Kev, Jan. 89 A chapel [in 
Keighley] for some section of the Methodists..who were 
popularly known as ‘ Noncons’, 

attrib. 1682 T. FLatman Heraclitus Ridens No. 72 (1713) 
II. r91 Methinks you have much of the obscurity of a Non- 
Con Parson in this talk. @1734 Nort Eras. (1740) 645 One 
Rosewell, a Non-Con Teacher, convict of High Treason. 
1819 Parr Lett. to Mr. Berry 19 Dec. Wks. 1828 VIII. 481 
The undisciplined curiosity of non-con sciolists. 

Non-con “. Abbreviation of Non-conTenT. 

1847 Wesster (citing JouNn Foster), Von-content...Vhe 
word is sometimes abridged into Non-Con, and applied to 
any one who dissents or expresses dissatisfaction. 

Non-concu:r, 2. U.S. ? Obs. [Non- 5.] évans. 
To refuse to concur in or agree to. 

1703 S. Sewatt Diary 24 July, Bristol business is Non- 
concurr'd by the Deputies. 1760 T. Hurcutnson /f//st. 
Afass. iti. (1765) 256 Then they non-concurred the vote. 
1995 — Diary 23 Mar., The ouly way for the Commons, 
they say, is to non-concur the Amendment. 

Non-concurrence. [Non- 1.] 
to concur (wth). 

@1691 Pierce (L.), Bishop Sanderson’s last judgement 
concerning God's concurrence or non-concurrence with the 
actions of men. rg1rG. Hickes Two 7 reat. Chr. Priesth. 
(1847) I. 288 The non-concurrence of the upper house of 
convocation with the lower. 

+Non-concwrrency. Oés. [Nox-1.] The 
quality of not running together in space. So +Non- 


concurring ///. a. 

@ 1696 Scarsurcu Luclid (1705) 31 The Attribute of these 
Strait Lines is Nonconcurrency. /éfd., ‘'he Geometrical 
Notion to be conceived under that name of Parellels is 
Nonconcurring Strait Lines. 

Non-condensing, ///. a. [Non-6.] Ap- 
plied to a kind of steam-engine in which the steam 
on leaving the cylinder is not condensed in a con- 
denser but is discharged into the atmosphere. 

1841 Brees Gloss. Civil Engin. 122 High-Pressure, or 
Non-Condensing Engine, an engine in which the cylinders 
are worked by the elastic force of the steam alone, without 
the aid ofa vacuum. 1856 Orr's Circ. Sct., Mech, Philos. 
421 Non-condensing engines are generally of the form 
called beam-engines. 1895 Afod. Stean: Engine 43 Chaplin's 
Non-condensing Vertical-Action Steam Engine. 

Non-conductibility. [Non- 1.] The 
quality or condition of being a non-conductor. 

1844 Larpner & Wacker £lectr., Magu., etc. IL. Index, 
Comparative non-conductihility of individuals. 1863 Tyx- 
DALL Heat vii. 231 The saine quality of non-conductibility 
manifests itself when we wrap flannel round a block of ice. 

Non-conducting, f//.a. Physics. [Non- 
6.] That does not conduct heat or electricity; that 
is a non-conductor. 

1771 Phil. Trans. LXI. 650 If any body is surrounded on 
all sides by the air, or other non-conducting substances, 
it is said to be insulated. 1821 Ure Dict. Chem. sv. 
Electricity, The crystalline arrangement always tntroduces 
non-conducting qualities. 1835-6 Yodd's Cycl. Anat. 1. 
265/1 An adequate protection of the surface of the body hy 
means of non-conducting down and imbricated feathers. 

Jig. 1871 Morwey Condorcet in Crit, Alisc. Ser. 1. (1878) 
34 If to be of this non-conducting temperament is impossible 
in the greatest characters. : 

Non-condu‘ction. Physics. [Non- 1.] Failure 
to conduct. 

1828-32 WessTER (citing Ure). 1867 Grove Corvel. Phys. 
Force (ed. 5) 134 Sonorous vihrations, which might he called 
conduction and non-conduction of sound. 

Non-condu‘ctor. Physics. [Non- 2.] A 
substance or medium that does not permit the pas- 
sage of any form of energy (as heat or electricity). 

1759 Phil. Trans. LI. 317 Wax, when ib is once in good 
order, will continue a non-conductor for a long time. /d/d. 
896 Wood, properly dried, till it hecomes very brown, is 
a non-conductor of electricity. 1857 Larpner Anis. Phys. 
§ 587 Fat..is nearly a non-couductor of heat. 1890 Nature 
16 Oct. 601 Volcanic ash..forms one of the most effective 
non-conductors known. 

+ Non-confo'rm, 2. Ods. See 
ConForM @. 3.]_ Nonconforming. 

21679 Scotl. Grievances Lauderdale’s Ministry 36 He 
plainly turns this new Indulgence, into a universal confine- 
ment, of the whole non-conform Ministers. 1680 Sfir7Z of 
Popery 16 The Nonconform Ministers scornfully rejected 
thein. 1784 J. Brown //rst. Brit. Ch. (1820) 11. 112 The 
Nonconform ministers. . presented a Supplication for liberty 
to administer the Lord’s supper. 

Non-confo'rm, zw ([Novx- 3.] 
to conform (40), 

1681 T. Fraiman /leraciitus Ridens No. 45 (1713) LI. 37, 
I can shew you one little Yelper that Nonconforms to the 
whole Party. 1847 Hees /rtends in C. Ser... ii, When we 
talk of non-conformity, it may only he that we non-conform 
to the immediate sect of thought or action about us. 1852 
Lyncn Orthodoxy in Lett. to Scattered (1872) 273 What.. 
liberty of soul may belong to the men who non-conform to 
the world. 

+Non-confo‘rmable, 2. O¢s. [Non- 3. 
See ConFORMABLE 3.¢.] Nonconforming. 

1647 CLanenpon //ist. cd, 1. 257 The non-conformahle 
party of the kingdom. 1672 Baxter Bagshaw's Scand. iii. 
32 In 1640 there were not found near half so many Non con- 
formnable Ministers as are Counties in England. 1691 Woop 
Ath. Oxon. 1. 610 Afterwards shewing binself nonconform- 
able he was deprived of his Archdeaconry. 

transf. 1670 Brooks Wks. (1867) VI. 417 How wonder- 
fully did he preserve the three children, or rather the three 
non-conformable champions, from burning in the midst of 
the fames! 1673(R. Leicu] Transp. Reh. 43 Schismatick 
in Poetry, though nonconforinable in poiut of Rhyme. 


A refusal 


[Non- 5. 


iutr. To fail 


| 
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Comb, 1637 W. Sattonstatt Eusebius’ Constantine 17 
Declaring that hee should hee glad to see the Church 
settled in peace and concord, hating those that were stub- 
borne, refractory, and non-conformahle minded, 


Nonconformably, adv. [Nox- 8.] Not 
in accordance zwith. 


1860 I. Tayror “ss. 42 Whatever is done conformably 
with order and also nonconformably with order. 


Non-confo‘rmance. [Non-1.] Failure to 
conform Zo. 

1843 Crezd Eng. & Arch. Frni. V1. 118/1 The monks,..on 
account of their nonconformance to the Catholic observance 
of Easter, were expelled the monastery. 

+ Non-confo'rmer. Os. [Non- 2.] =Non- 
CONFORMIST. 

1619 [see Conrormer]. 1676 Pht. Advices to Men of 
Shaftesbury 35 All other Nouconformers lay no claim to a 
Church-National. 

Nonconfo'rming, 24/. 5. [Non- 7.] Failure 
to conform ; esf. to the rites and discipline of the 
Church of England. 

1682 22d Plea Nonconformists 14 The Original Crime is 
Nonconforming ; the next is not taking the Oxf. Oath. 
1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 11, 212 [He] had been turn’d 
out. .for Non-Subscribing or Non-Conforming. 


Nonconfo'rming, #//. 2. [Non- 6.] Not 
conforming to the Church of England (or any 
established church); pertaining to or supporting 
nonconformity ; = NoNcoNForMIST a@éé776. 

1646 SALTMARSH (¢/¢/e), Groanes for Liberty: presented 
from the Presbyterian (formerly Non-conforming) brethren. 
1682 Woop Lif (O.H.S.) III. 23 Mr. John Fairclough 
vudgo Featly, a non-conforming minister. 1790 Burke #7. 
Rev. 12 Doctor Richard Price, a non-conforming minister 
of eminence, preached at the dissenting meeting-house of 
the Old Jewry. 1876 Baxcrort //ist, U.S. U1. iv. 355 
No non-conforming Catholic could buy land, or receive it 
hy descent, devise, or settlement, 1886 Lxcycl. Brit. XXI. 
82/1 The nonconforming sects, while helping to preserve 
several advantageous features of Russian life, have had a 
powerful influence in maintaining..the old system of the 
Muscovite family. 

Nonconfo'rmism. [f. next: see -1sm.] The 
system of nonconformity. 

1844 Fraser's Mag. XXX. 687/1 The banner of Noncon- 


formism was unfurled. 1894 Dudd. Rev. July 210 Angli- 
canism..was created, while Nonconformism was crushed. 


Nonconformist (ngnkgnfp-imist). [Non- 2.] 
1. a. (Usually with capital AZ.) Orig. in the 
early part of the 17th century, one who, while 
adhering to the doctrine of the Church of England, 
tefused to conform to its discipline and practice 
(chiefly in the matter of certain ceremonies). 
Now Hist. b. Later, esp. after the passing of the 
Act of Uniformity of 1662 and the consequent 
ejection from their livings of those ministers who 
refused to conform, a member of a religious body 
which is separated from the Church of England ; 


in modern use, usually = Protestant Dissenter. 

The term has been sometimes applied analogically to the 
Puritan section of the Church of England in the reigns of 
Edward V1 and Elizabeth. 

1619 T. Morton (¢i/Ze), A Defence of The Innocencie of 
the three Ceremonies of the Church of England, viz. ‘Ile 
Surplice, Crosse after Baptisme, and Kneeling at the receiu- 
ing of the blessed Sacrament. Diuided into two Parts. In 
the former whereof the Generall Arguments vrged by the 
Non-conformists .. are answered. 1634 Canne Necess. 
Separ. Yo Rdr., There is not ten of an hundred which 
separate from the Church of England, but are moved first 
thereto..by the Doctrines of the Nonconformists. 1655 
Fuicer Ch. Hist. vu. xvi. § 30. 406 Three Classes of Non- 
conformists :..1. Antient Non-conformists, here in King 
Edward's daies...2, Middle Non-conformists, in the end of 
Queene Elizabeth and beginning of King James.. .3. Modern 
Non-conformists. 1662 Petty 7a.res 7 Pecuniary mulcts 
such as every Conscientious Non-conformist would gladly 
pay. 1665 Act 317 Chas. L1, c 2 (title\, An Act for restrain- 
ing Non-Conformists from inhabiting in Corporations. 2672 
Marvett Reh. Transp. 1 125, 1 suppose the Noncon- 
formists value themselves tho upon their Conscience and 
not their numbers. 1732 Near “ist. Purit. I. 57 The 
Garments were continued which soon after divided the 
Reformers among themselves, and gave rise to the two 
parties of Conformists and Non-conformists. 1849 Mac- 
aucay fist. Eng. vi. 11.6 That salvation might be found 


in the Church of Rome..was admitted by all divines of ; 


the Anglican communion and hy the most illustrious Non- 
conformists. 1885 Cr. Quart. XXI. 126 Cartwright wasa 
Nonconformist, not a Separatist ; he hated schism as much 
as episcopacy. 

ce. ge. One who does not conform to the doc- 
trine or discipline of an established church. 

1672 Marvett Reh. Transp. 1. 74 Which of these two 
(sc. Guelphs and Ghibellines] were the Nonconformists in 
those dayes. 1769 Brackstone Comm. IV. iv. 51 Non-con- 
formists are of two sorts: first, such as absent themselves 
from the divine worship in the established church, through 
total irreligion, 1837 LockHart Scott I. 205 Andrew 
Macdonald. .then officiated as minister to asmall congrega- 
tion of Episcopalian nonconformists. 1886 Lucycl. Brit. 
XXI. 82/1 The nonconformists [in Russia] enjoying, as 
a rule, a greater degree of prosperity than their Orthodox 
neighbours, : 

+ 2. One who does not conform to a particular 


practice or course of action. Oés. 

a 1677 Barrow Serr. (1700) IIL. ix. 94 Is it just .. that I 
should be a Non-conformist either in publick sorrow or joy ? 
a 1680 Butter Kev. (1759) IL. 57 They are State- Recusants, 
politic Nonconformists, that... cannot comply with the 
present Government. 1685 Crowne Sir C. Nice u. Wks. 


NON-CONSENTIENT. 


1874 III. 277 He..comes hither hourly to perform his de- 
votions to me, but in such a slovenly manner; ‘tis such a 
non-conformist to all decent ceremonies. 

3. atirib, or as aaj. Noncontorming; pertaining 
to or characteristic of Nonconformists. 

1641 R. Brooke “ng. Fpisc. 90 The Church of England 
hath three maine Divisions: the Conformist, the Non-Con- 
formist and the Separatist. 1669 Wiitenean (title), The 
Glory of Christ's Light within expelling Darkness ; being the 
sun of the controversie between the..Quakers, and Some 
Non-conformist Priests. 1752 Carte //fst. Ang. LIL. 422 
These non-conformist ministers were desirous to justify 
their conduct by the opinions of foreign divines, 1868 M. 
Pattison Academ. Org. 2 How are the nonconformist 
Children to be provided for? 1890 Let. in 7vsnes 28 Nov. 
8/6 The minimum demand of the great Nonconformist 
party is the..ahdication of Mr. Parnell... Nothing less will 
satisfy the Nonconformist conscience now. 

Hence Nonconformi'stical a., characteristic of 
Nonconformists ; Nonconformi'stically ai/v., in 
the manner of Nonconformists. 

1808 SouTHeEy Left, (1856) II. 66 The ‘ Monthly Review ' 
-- notices the hook with civil Non-conformistical dullness. 
1891 Sat, Rev. 21 Mar. 343/1 It is..the most Noncon- 
formistically conscientious thing in the world. 

+Nonconfo'rmitan. 0ds. [Non- 2.] =Non- 
CONFORMIST. Also + Nonconfo'rmitant. Hence 
+ Nonconfo‘rmitancy, nonconformity. 

1618 Donne Sev, (1661) II]. 25 Here is the true Recu- 
sant, and thetrue Non-conformitan, 1627 Jackson Chr. Obed. 
vi. Wks. 1844 XIL. 299 Admit then any refractory noncon- 
formitant could. .justly presuine of immunity from any tem- 
poral punishment. 1647(J. Hart) 7rodden Down Strength 
117 Being a Non-conformitan in judginent .. [he] was 
contented..toaccept of that poore Living. a 1670 HackeT 
Abp. Williams . (1692) 43 It was his judgment. .to allow 
some of the chief..among the Non-Conformitants with some 
of the dignities of the Church. /did. 44 Officers Ecclesias- 
tical did prosecute Presentments, rather against Non-con- 
formitancy of Ministers and People, than for Debaucheries. 

Nonconformity (ngnkgnig-imiti). [Non- 1.] 

1. Refusal to conform to the doctrine, discipline, 
or polity of an cstablished church, orig. and 
now ¢ésp. of the Church of England; the prin- 
ciples or practice of Nonconformists ; in modern 
use, usually = Protestant dissent. Also, Noncon- 
formists as a body. (Usually with capital /V.) 

1618 Donne Sev, (1661) III. 25 He confesses that he 
hath received good instruction, hut he refuses to con- 
form hiinself unto it; there’s Non-conformity. 1641 R. 
Brooke Exg. Episc. 96 In Queen Elizabeths time many 
good men were cut off from the Church. .. And all this 
for one word of their owne compounding, Non-conform- 
ity. 1655 Futter Ch. Hist. vu. 4ot Non-conformity 
in the daies of King Edward. 1663 Heatu Flagellum 
(1672) 13 Orthodox Divines, no way given to that Schisme 
of Non-Conformity, into which Oliver soon after fell. 
1931 Catamy Life (1829) I. i. 65 My father, in the year 
1662,..was for his nonconformity ejected from a good living. 
1860 L. Harcourt Diaries G. Rose 11.278 ‘Vhe ultimate de- 
signs of political nonconformity. 1886 Ancycl. Brit. XXI1. 
82,'1 Nonconformity, which formerly had no hold upon Little 
Russia,..has suddenly begun to make progress there in the 
shape of the ‘ Stunda’, a mixture of Protestant and rational- 
istic teaching. 1898 7¥es 29 Oct. 13/6 The Bishop said 
that..neither Romeon the one hand nor Nonconformity on 
the other trusted their ministers as the Church confided in 
the priesthood of England. | 

2. Want of conformity or refusal to conform to 


a tule, practice, or requirement. Const. /o, wth. 

1682 2d Plea Nonconformists 13 Their Nonconformity to 
the Act of Uniformity. 21720 Sewet Hist. Quakers (1795) 
I. n. 142 Their nonconformity with the Vulgar Salutation, 
and their saying Thou and Thee. 1841 Catuin VV. Amer. 
Lnd.\iii. (1844) [1. 233 In case of non-conformity to this in- 
dispensable form. 1879 Spencer Data Ethics vi. § 37.95 
The. .sufferings caused by nonconforinity to the laws of life. 

3. Want of correspondence, agreement, or adapt- 


ability between persons or things. 

1672 Marvetr Reh. Transp. 1. 269 Never was there such 
Incongruity and Nonconformity in their furniture. 1763 
Jon. Mayuew (¢é¢Ze), Observations on the Charter and Con- 
duct of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel.. ; 
designed to shew their nonconformity to each other. 1846 
De Quincey Shelley Wks. 1890 XI. 372 Nonconformity of 
tastes might easily arise het ween two parties, without much 
blame to either. 1853 G. Jounston Nat. Hist. £. Bord. 1. 
240 The girl..was apt to meet his seriousness with some- 
thing savouring of coquetry... But the noncorformity was 
more evanescent than the early dew. 1886 Law Kep., 
Weekly Notes 188/1 The nonconformity of the complete 
specification with the provisional specification. 

+Non-conse'nt, v. Ods. rare. [Non- 5.] 
intr, To withhold consent. 

1645 Batt Sphere Gov. 8, | conceive. .power..to consist 
rather in..the King's power to consent, and Act, rather than 
in his power to non-consent and non.act. 

+Non-consenter. 00s. [Non- 2.] One 
who withholds consent; a dissenter. 

1661 Baxter Moral Prognost. (1680) u. 46 Consent is 
made hy Christ, the Condition of Pardon and Covenant- 
Benifits, which no Non-consenter hath a Title to. 

So + Non-conse‘nting ///. a., dissenting. 

1680 Baxter dnsw. Stillingsi. xxxiv. 56 How prove you 
..that the Relation of the Ejected London Ministers, and 
their Flocks was Dissolved, and that the Succeeders were 
true Pastors to the Non-consenting Flocks? 1805 Eucenia 
pE Acton Nuzs Desert 1. 280 Love, which he saw was 
received with smiles and curtsies, though her lips spoke a 
non-consenting language. 

+ Non-conse‘ntient. 06s. [f. Non- + Con- 
SENTIENT used subst,] One who does not consent. 

1625 Be. Mountacu*Af. Casar 143 What Parliament, 


NON-CONSEQUENCE. 


Law.., or Edict did ever command it to be professed, or } 


have imposed penaltie upon..non-consentients unto it? 
Non-consequence. [Nox- 1.) Want of 
consequence in reasoning; also, an instance of 


this, a zon seguelur. 

1649 Canne Golden Rule 12, I find some to frame their 
objection thus... It is a great non-consequence. 1666 
Be. S. Parker Free gy Lipart. Censure (1667) 40 His 
Circular arguings,..contradictions, non-consequences. 1856 
Dove Logie Chr. Fatth i. § 1. 35 We must. .endeavour.. 
to lay bare.. the non-consequence of his conclusion. 

‘Non-consu'mption. [Nox- 1.} Refusal to 
consume certain acticles of food (in U. S. //ist.: 
cf. ou-tmtportation). Also attrib. 

1774 Ciron. in Aun. Reg. 213 AS a non-consumption 
agreement..will be an effectual security for the observation 
of the non-imtportation, we..solemnly agree..that we will 
not purchase or use any tea imported on account of the 
East-India corny [etc]. 1774 J. Apams [V&s, (1854) IX. 
347, 1 believe we shall agree to non-importation, non-con- 
suniption, and non-exportation. 


Non-conta‘gion. Afd. [Nonx- 1.] The 
condition or property of being non-contagious. 

1808 Med. Frul. X1X. 113 The non-contagion doctrines 
have been familiar in America some time, 1845 £ncycl. 
Metrop. Index, Non-contagion of cholera, 1864 W. T. Fox 
Skin Dis. 39 Non-contagion, hereditary transmission [etc.]. 

Heuce Non-conta'gionist, one who holds the 
doctrine of non-contagion with regard to certain 


diseases, 

1822-34 Goods Stndy Med, (ed. 4) 1. 232 Facts of this 
kind..are easily explained by the non-contagionists. 1845 
Encyel, Metrep. VIN. 81771 Of 250 officers, comprising the 
medical staff in Bengal, all but one are non-contagionists. 

Non-conta‘gious, z. [Noy- 3.] Not con- 
tagiots or propagated by contagion. So Non- 
conta‘giousness = NoNn-CONTAGION. 

1817 W. Taytorin Mouthly Mag. X LIV, 313 Certificates 
of non-contaziousness, 1845 R. Wittiams /’riuc. Med. 
in Eucycl, Metrop. Vil. 817,1 The evidence of the non- 
contagious nature of cholera. 

No'n-content. [Noy- 2. See Content a. 
3c and B.] a. In the House of Lords, one who 


votes ‘ Not content’. 

1778 Chron. in Aun. Reg. 181 On the chancellor's putting 
the question,..the non-contenis were 20, and the contents 
only 4, 1863 If. Cox /ustit. 1. vii. 92 The equality of 
votes is held equivalent to a majority of non-contents. 

b. One who is not content. 

1860 J. Brown Kad, Let. to F. Cairus (1906) 289 There 
was one man who held out against his ‘call’, Mr. Brown 
meeting him.., the non-content said [etc.]. 

Non-contradiction. [Nown- 1.) The ab- 
sence of contradiction; in Logic, principle or law 
of non-contradiction =‘ principle of contradiction’ 
(see CONTRADICTION 4). 

1835-7 [see ConTRAnicTION 4c]. 1882 ADaMson in Encycl. 
Brit. X\V. 782/2 The stricter followers of the Kantian 
logical idea.. recognize, as sole principles which can be said 
to be involved universally in the action of thought. the laws 
of idemity, non-contradiciion, and excluded middle. 1892 
Huxcey in Pop. Set. Monthly XLI. 601 This non-natural 
sense may.. be manipulated into some sort of 1on-contradic- 
tion of scientific truth. 

Noncupative, obs. form of NUNCUPATIVE. 

+ Noncuple, 2. and sh. Obs. [f. L. wdnus uinth 
+ -uple as in guadruple, with ¢ inserted on the ana- 
logy of decuple.] A. adj. Ninefold. Noncuple to: 
nine times as great as. B. sé. A quantity nine 
times as great as another. 

1557 Recorve !Vhetst. E iijb, 36 vnto 4 is a noncuple 
proportion. 1§70 Utruincscev Aucdid xvi. prop. 30. 454 To 
proue that a triluter equilaier Pyramis, is noncuple to a 
cube inscribed init. 1674 Petry Disc, Dupl. Proportiou 
22 A quadruple Sail is requisite to double Swiftness, and 
noncuple to treble. 1674 JeEAKE Arith. (1696) 182 Both 
triples added together..make the proportion or amounting 
Ratio Noucuple, or ninefold. 1690 Levuourn Curs. Math. 
181 And soon to the ninth and last [row], in which you shall 
find the noncuple of the number given. 

tlence +Noncuplica‘tion, multiplication by nine. 

1674 JEAKE A7ith, (1696) 25 Noncuplication, or to multiply 


by 9. 

Noncura-ntist, a. [f. It. noucurante not caring, 
careless +-18T.] Marked by indifference. 

1882 W.S, Duunt Future of [slant 42 The faith of Mecca 
..Was giving place to a noncurzantist infidelity. 

Woncyen, obs. form of Nuxctron. 

Wonda (ng‘nda). [Native name.} <A rosaceous 
tren, Yerinarium Nonda, of north-eastern Aus- 
tralia, yielding an edible fruit. 

1847 Leicnuarpt Jrué. x. 315 We called this tree the 
*Nonda’ from its resemblance to a tree so called by the 
natives in the Moreton Vay district. 1886 Ancycl. Brit. 
XX. 174/1 (Queensland), The nonda.. grows up to 60 feet. 

on-day. Nonce-translation of Diks non. 

1853 Merivace Aow, L£mp. xlix. V. 502 His measwe for 
curtailing the numerous non-days of the calendar. 

Nondescript (ng-ndiskript), 2. and sd. [Noy- 
3.) A. adj. 

tl. Nat. fist. Of a species, etc.: Not hitherto 
described. Ods. 

1683 Ray Corr. (1848) 134 The description..is scarce 
sufficient to determine.. whether it be a nondescript species. 
19772 Chit. Trans. LX11. 386 Vhis fine non-desczipt owl lives 
upon hares. 1793 Jerrerson IWVrit. (1859) 1V. 64 They 
agree it 1s a nondescript disease, and no two agree in any 
one part of their process of cure. 1806 T. Asur (¢/¢/c) 
Memoirs of Mammoth... ones, of Incognita or Nondescript 


Vor. VII. 
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Animals. 1812 Brackenripce Miews Louisiana (1814) 54 
Mr. Bradbury has discovered nearly one hundred and fifty 
non-descript plants. 

transf, 1820 SoutHey Wesley I1. 260 Sectarians of every 
kind, descript and non-descript, bad been introduced in 
Cromwell's time. 

2. Not easily described or classified ; of no par- 
ticular class, kind, or form; that is neither one 


thing nor another. 

1806-7 J. Beresroxp Miseries Hun. Life (1826) tx. i, The 
dry rank remains of some non-descript cheese. a 1822 
Byron Juan vu. ii, A non-descript and ever-varying rhyine. 
1851 Maynew Lond, Labour Il. 51 A cottage of wood, 
nondescript in shape, but pleasant in locality. 1876 C. M., 
Davies Unorth. Lond. (ed. 2) 77 Those nondescript animals 
that are neither boys nor young men. 

B. sé. 
tl. Nat. //ist, A species, etc., that has not been 


hitherto described. Oss. 

1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 730 Some curious Plants.., 
amongst which are few Non-descripts, or such as have not 
been taken nolice of by other Writers. 1783 HERSCHEL in 
PUT. Trans. XX. 279 This curve, to borrow a term 
from natural history, is a non-descript as far as I can find 
at present. 1794 Kirwan L£éem. Jfiu. 1. 107 He gives a 
much fuller account of this stone, which he considers as a 
non-descript. 1817 J. Brapsury 7vav. Amer. 81 A few 
scattered shrubs of a species of Arteutisia, apparently a 
nondescript. 

transf, 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 15 A valuable addition of non- 
descripts to the.. known classes, geneia and species, which. . 
beautify the Aortus siccus of dissent. 1800 Wrems Life of 
Washingtot \. (1877) 6 A perfect nondescript of baseness. 

2. A person or thing that is not easily described, 
or is of no particular class or kind. 

1811 Soutury in Edin. Anu. Reg. 11. 1. 289 The House 
contains about 250 country gentlemen, 120 courtiers [etc.]. 
The rest are non-descripts. 1813 Weckly Keg. (Baltimore) 
IV. 149/2 The British, now, affect to consider our frigates a 
sort of ‘terrible non-descripts’, 1836-7 Dickens Sé&. Loz, 
Tales viii, A few ostlers and stable nondescripts were siand- 
inground. 1883 Stevenson reas. [sf, wt. xv, 1 was now, 
it seemed, cut off upon both sides ; behind me the murderers, 
before me this lurking nondescript [sc. the maroon). 

Won dis.day. //is/. (See quot. and Dis.) 

1904 C. Worpswortu Alc. Kal, Oxf, Univ. (O. H.S.) 18 
A table of ‘Non Dis, days‘, ie. holidays on which the 
formal acadeinic exercises called ‘disputations’ were not 
allowed to be held for qualifying a student for his degree. 

Nondo (ng‘ndo). A tall umbelliferous plant, 
Ligusticum actxifolium, found in North America. 

1860 Gray Jan. Bot. 155. 

Nondry, obs. form of NuNNERY. 

None (néun), sd. [a. F. woue or ad. L. uona: 
sce Noon and Nones. ME. examples of the form 
belong to Noon sd.] 

+1. (Sce quots.) Ods. 

1656 i.ount Glossogr.. Noneofthe day’, is the third quarter 
of the day beginning at Noon and lasting till the Sun be gone 
half way towards setling. 1706 in Cotes tr. Dupin's Lect. 
/Hist. (1725) IL. v. 43 The last [part of the day], which began 
at the middle of the Afternoon, i.e. at half the Time between 
Noon and Sun-setting, was called None, because it began at 
the Ninth Hour, 

2. = NOoNEs 2. 

1845 Lincarp Auglo-Sa.xv. Ch. 1. vii. 297 note, The third of 
these hours was called. .terce; the sixth, midday ; and the 
ninth, none. 1877 J.D. Cnampers Diz. Worship 129 Includ- 
ing also Sext and None from Septuagesima to Easter. 

attrib, 1845 Lincarn Auglo-Sax. Ch. 1. vii. 296 The 
prime-song,..none-song and even-song for [the service] of 
the day. 1853 Rock Ch. Our lathers IL. 65 As soon as 
they hear the none-bell, they take to meat. 


None (nvn), prov., a., and adv. Forms: a. 
i ndn (p~/. nfne), 2-4, Sc. 5-6 (worth. 9) nan 
(2-4 pi. nane), 4-5, Sc. 6-g nane, 8-9 uorth, 
naan(e; 4, Sc. 6 nain; Sc. 5 nayne, 6 naine, 
neyn(e, 9 neen; ork. 7 neane, g neean, nin. 
B. 2-6 (9 dial.) non (f/. 2- none), 4-6 (9 dai.) 
noon, 4-5 noone, § noyn, 5- none; 9 dal. 
noan(e, nooan. [OEF. wd, f. ne NE +a ONE a. 
=OFris, uén (ain, nan), ON. ueiun: cf. OS. 
uén, MDu. (Du.) wee2, OHG. (G.) nein, no! 


In OE. én was inflected in the same way as dv (see 
One): the forms which chiefly survive in early ME, (down 
to ¢ 1300) are the acc. sing. masc. menue, weune, naune, 
nonne, and the dat. sing. fem. mare (OE. udure), sore.) 

In early use commonly accompanied by another negative. 

A. pron. 1. No one, not any (one), ofa num- 
ber of persons or things. Also, neither of two 
persons or things (now adia/.). 

In later use commonly with pl. verb: cf. 2b. 

a. 835 Charter q1in O. E. Texts 448 Zif put gesele. duct 
Ser Oeara nan ne sie de londes weorde sie. ¢937 0. £. 
Chron, (Parker MS.) an. 937, Myrce ne wyrndon heardes 
hond-plegan hzelepa nanum. c¢1c0eo AELFRic in Assmann 
Ags, Hom, (1889) ii. 205 Heora nan ne sealde swylce leafe 
nafre. c1z00 Oxsin 13931 Ne ches himm nobht te 
Laferrd Crist ‘Till nan off hise posstless. ¢ 1205 Lay. 26589 
Ne mihten heo..heore nenne [¢ 1275 none of 3am) adun 
bringe. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saiuts Prol. 104 He had pame 
inlammyt swa, bal nan of paim vald part hym fra. _¢ 1450 
St, Cuthbert (Surtees) 4981 Nane of pair bodys on bra ne 
banke, Was neuir aftirsene. 1560 A. Scott Pocus (S.T S.) 
Il. 26 Thay wer sa haisty.., That nane of thame wald 3eild. 
1588 A, Kine tr. Canisins’ Catech. 86 b, pat nain of Christs 
sacraments ar vsit to saluatione, 1640 Avug & a foore 
Northerne Man 346 in Hazl. E. P. P.1V. 306, | wod all may 
win and neane of you leese. 1721 Ramsay Prospect of 
Plenty 115 Dare she nane of her herrings sell..? 1785 
Hution Sran New Wark (E.D.S.) 142 Hes naane of ye 
seen a young thing, giggling and laughing? 1818 Scott 


| 


NONE. 


| Art. Mid/, xviii, | want naething from nane o’ ye. 1866 


Mrs. Lynn Linton Lizzie Lorton 11. 215,1 mind when 
nin on ‘us daur say bo til a guse afore my mither. 

B. ¢ 1275 [see quot.c 1205 above}. 1388 Wycur Fokn xvii. 
12 Thilke that thou 3auest to me, Y kepte, and noon of hem 
perischide. c1400 Vhree Kings Cologne (1886) 56 Pey noon 
of hem 3it knewe opir. 1470-85 Matory Arthur 1x. xi. 355 
‘That neuer none of hem shold fyghte ageynst other. 1557 
Nortu Gueuara’s Diall Pr. 4 None of tbese two were as 
yet fiftene yeares olde. 1626 W. Fenner Hid. Treasure 
(1652) 28 None of the wicked in all the world know it. 1680 
Donwett Two Lett. (1691) To Rdr. §2 None of them.. 
ever enduring to hear of any Laical encroachments on the 
Calling itself a 1774 Gotosm. Surv. Exp. Philos. (1776) 
II. 42 None of these however are known to us. 1820 
Sourney HVesley 1. 400 Except Whitefield, none of them 
had devoted themselves body and soul to the work. 1849 
Macautay Hist, Eng. iii, 1. 389 None of these was published 
oftener than twice a week. 1885 Swinpurne AZisc. (1886) 
339 None of their own countrymen were so competent to 
control, alike by wisdom and by valour. 

b. In predicative use, denoting exclusion from 

a certain class: Not any; not one. (Cf. 3b.) 
¢1440 Vork Alyst. x\viii. 176 3e weryed wightis, $e flee 
hym froo, On his lefte hande as none of his. 1526 Pilger, 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 30b, As though he sayd, .. ye were 
none of my seruauntes. 1551 T. Witson Log7ke (1580) 83 
He will eate his meate I warraunt you, he ts none of these 
scrupulous consciences. 1634 W. Tirwuyt tr. Balzac’s 
Left, 143 You are none of those who will finde fault with 
the Ayre. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. ut. ix. § 16 Liquor.. 
which, I think, too, none of the most perplex'd Names of 
Substances. 1722 Dr For Col. Yack (1840) 79, 1 am none 
of their gang. 1823 Lams Ass. Elia uu. Old Margate hoy, 

He was none of your hesilating half story-tellers. 1850 
bien fn Mem, \xxxix, ‘Iho’ their sons were none of 
these. 

ec. Followed by a superlative used absolutely. 

1599 Porter Angry Wom. Abingd. (Percy Soc.) 42 
AL. Bar. Canst thou read? Vick. Forsooth, though none 
of the best, yet meanly. 1609 Hottano Aum. Marcell. 
125 The circuit of the citie, which was none, ywts, of the 
greatest. 1656 Heyttn Surv. France 219 The Jesuits have 
divers Colledges founded for them, and they are known to 
be none of the poorest. 1690 Locke //uut. Und. ww. vii. 
§ 9 The general Idea of a Triangle (which is. .none of the 
inost .. difficult), 1718 Fe.ton Classicks (Y.), The most 
glaring and notorious passages are none of the finest. 1814 
Byron IAs. (1837) 111. 205 You know, I suppose, that T’. .is 
none of the placidest. 1888 River Haccarp J/r. Mecson's 
W711 ix, Wis understanding was none of the clearest. 

2. No one, no person, nobody. Also zovze other, 
no other person (now avch.). 

Now more commonly as f/.: see b. 

a. cg60 Rule St. Benet (Schroer) xlii. 67 After bem niht- 
sange ne sy nanum alyfed, pat he aniz word cwebe. ¢ 1000 
Ags. Gosp. John xv. 24 Zif ic nane weorc ne worhte on him 
pc nan oder ne worhte, a@1122 O. FE. Chron. (Laud MS.) 
an, 1066, He dyde swa mycel to gode .. swa nefre nan odre 
ne dyde toforen him, ¢1z00 OrMIN 493 Patt nan ne shollde 
wurrpenn Pa sett to wurrbenn prest, butt iff He prestess 
sune were. a1225 Leg, Kath. 123 Nes ber nan pet mahte 
neauer eanes wrenchen hire..ut of be weie. a1300 Cursor 
Af, 1968, I bad al-sua Nain be sa bald pat ober sla. ¢ 1320 S7r 
Tristr. 899 A3aines him stod per nan In land. 1340 Ayeud. 
237 Pe ilke pet is uoul ne may nenne oprenneklensy. @ 1400 
Fol., Rel, & L, Poewts 259 He is bobe god and man: swile 
ne sawe neuere nan. ¢1470 Henry Wallace x. 140 Thow 
thinkis nan her at suld thi falow be. 1533 Gau Richt Vay 
27 Faith is sa neidful that neyne kane be saiff without it. 
1583 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech, App., Yo defende the 
pte mans cause, quhen thair is nan to take it in hand by 

iin. 1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. w. ii, Vl wed nane else. 
1788 Burns / //ae a Wife i, Vl tak cuckold frae nane, I'll 
gte cuckold to nae-body, 1818 Scott Nob Roy xix, Nane 
could ever say that o’ the trades o' Glasgow. 

8. a117§ Cott. Hout. 217 3if non of him ne spece, non 
hine ne lufede. 3if non hine ne lufode, non to himne come. 
c1aso Gen. & Ex. 223 Ne was Sor non lik adam. 1297 R. 
Gu.ouc. (Rolls) 9604 ‘Vo him pe king truste mest, ne ber nas 
nonsohey. 1338 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 6 To write Inglis 
gestes fond he non his pere. ¢ 1380 Wycuir MWVks. (1880) 23 
Almost noon shal be so nyse and worldly proude as bes 
stynkynge heretikis. 1447 Bokennam Seyntys (Roxb.) 51, 
| noon but the Know, lorde, that may my comfort be. 
¢ 1489 Caxton Blauchardyu xxxix. 148 Noon was there, 
my self nor noon other, that myghte recomnforte her. 1509 
Barctray Shyp of Folys (1570) 58 Wisedome will that we 
should refrayne From foolishe deming, and nones death 
discus. @ 1586 Sipney Arcad/a (1622) 323 A vow.. that I 
would neuer marry none, but such one as was able to with- 
stand mee in armes. 1608 Heyvwooo Lucrece (1638) 179 
His willfull Edicts..In which nones tongue is powerfull 
save the Kings. 1677 Lapy Cuiawortut in 12¢4 Rep, Hist, 
MISS. Comm. App. V. 37 All from Court say the House 
will infailibly sit, but none dares warrant how long. 1766 
Forvyce Sern Yug. Win, (1767) 1. ii. 74 The ladies.. 
would be the apes of none in dress. 1805 Harrat Scenes of 
Life \. p. vii, Let none attempt to excuse himself. 1855 
Tennyson J/and 1. xveu. i, There is none like her, none. 
1880 Swinpurne Stud, Shaks. 209 None other..than hiin- 
self alone could have mingled..such huinan passion. 

Comb, 1601 Suaks. Al's Well i. ii. 108 Is't I That.. 
expose Those tender limbes of thine, to the euent Of the 
none-sparing warre? 

b. p/. No persons. ; 

Now the commoner usage, the sing. being expressed 
by uo one, 

¢888 K. Zirrrep Bocth. xxvii. § 1 Pet ber nane odre an 
ne saton buton baweordestan. c1200 (rin. Coll. Hont. 31 
Ne dod hit none swo ofte se be hodede. c1205 Lay. 766 
Alle to gadere he heom nom, nane he ne lafde. a 1300 
Cursor Al, 11396 A folk ferr.., Wonnand be be est gereas 
pat hi-yond pam ar wonnand nan, 1357 Lay Folks Catech. 
112 We, thas ilke, and nane othir than we er now,..sal rise 
up. ¢1530 Lp. Berners Arth. Lyt, Bryt. 409 He strake 
none but that they lost their lyves. 1582 N,. LicHErirLp 
tr. Castanheda's Cong. F. Ind. 1. i, 2b, Of which Religion 
wer then none other but Portingales. @ 164 Be. en a 

o 


NONE. 


Acts § fon. (1642) 65 None have all; all must have some. 
1697 Dryven Virg. Georg. Ded., None have been so greedy 
of Employments..as they who have least deserv’d their 
Stations. 1759 Gotpsm. Bee No. 8 ® 5 None hut they alone 
could have either skill or strength to bring the prisoners 
hack again. 1790 Burke Fr. Kev. 69 None but traitors 
would barter it away for their own personal advantage. 
1813 Soutney Nedson 1. 37 The contagion had become so 
general, that there were none who could work at it. 1887 
StepMan Victorian Poets (ed. 13) 37 None but sentimen- 
talists and dilettanti confuse their prose and verse. 

+e. None other, no other thing (or course); 
nothing else. Obs. (See OTHER B. 7.) 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 4147 Quen ruben sagh pair was nan oper 
Bot algat for to sla per brober, 1388 Wycuir 1 Sam, xxi. 9 
Here 1s noon other outtakun tbat. @ 1400-50 Alexander 
735* (Dubl.), Dame, now is bar none other to do bot deme it 
biseluen, 1611 Biste Gex. xxviii. 17 This is none other, but 
the house of God. 1645 Cromwett Les, 14 June, Sir, this 
is none other hut the band of God. 

3. ellipt. Not any (such thing or person as that 
previously or subsequently mentioned). 

a. 971 Blickl, Hout. 169 Se be hebbe twa tunecan, selle 
odre ee de nane nzbbe. a 1122 O. &. Chron, (Laud MS.) 
an. 443, Brytwalas..heom fultumes bzedon wid Peohtas, ac 
hi per nefdon nenne. /éiéd. an. 1116, Pis zear woes swa 
gzsne on mestene, swa pet on eallon bison lande..ne 
gehyrde me of nanan segcean. ¢ 1205 Lay. 15819 Ich habhe 
hm & stan, on leode nis betere nan. 1375 Barsour Bruce 
1. 173 For litill enchesone or nane, He was arestyt syne and 
tane. ¢1470 Henry HWadlace 1v. 201 He bad him gyftis ser: 
Wallace wald nayne. 1500-20 Dunsar Poems Ixvi. 54 
Vnworthie 1.. Ane kirk dois craif, and nane can haif. 1599 
Dacrympte tr. Lesdie’s fist. Scot. Prol. 7 The grettest 
parte of the Lle hes sa plentiful feildes that nane mair plenti- 
ful. ¢16z0 A. Hume Brit. Tongue (1865) 13 This symbol can 
be no reason serve that sound, nor naneof thatkynd. 1785 
Burns Halloween v, Then, straught or crooked, yird or 
nane, They roar. 

B. cxzg0 Beket 24 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 107 Pat Amiral ane 
faire dou3ter hadde.. none mo for-sope he nadde. ¢ 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 2447 Y hadde richesse ; 
now haue y non! ¢ 1400 Gamelyn 165 The knight thoughte 
on tresoun and Gamelyn on noon. ¢1485 Dighy A/yst. 
(1882) 111. 501 In wynter a stomachyr, In somer non att al. 
1562 J. Heyvwoop Prov. 4 Epigr. (1867) 131 Better an akyng 
eye then none. 1583 Stusses Anat. Ades. i (1882) 72, | 
thinke it is hetter to haue meane fare than none at all. 
1658 Baxter Saving Faith v. 34 A Belief and Love indeed 
he hath, hut morally. .itis as none 1697 Sir T. P. Blount 
Ess. 108 The Egyptians seem to have had only knowledge 
enough to know that their neighbours had none at all. 1718 
lveethinker No. 22 ? 101 It seems to he a much greater 
Affront..to have an ill opinion of him, than to have none at 
all. 1796 H. Hunter tr. S4.-Pierre'’s Stud. Nat, (1799) 11. 
250 That the cocoa-trees which have houses around their 
roots become much more heautiful than those where there 
arenone. 1813 SHELLEY Q. Afaé 11. 85 None but a spirit’s 
eye Might ken that rolling orb. 1859 FitzGeratp Omar 
Ahayyam liv, Better be jocund with the fruitful Grape 
Than sadden after none, or bitter, Fruit. 

b. In predicative use, denoting lack of the essen- 
tial qualities of the thing or person mentioned. 
(Cf. 1b.) + Also, null, of no effect. 

888 K. Alcerep Boeth, xxx. § 1 Forhwy pe haten dysize 
men mid leasre stemne wuldor, nu Su nane neart. ¢1386 
Cuaucer Jiller’s 7. Prol. 54 Yet nolde I... demen of my- 
self that I were oon; I wol beleve wel that 1 am noon. 
1442 Kolls of Parit. V. 43/2 That it be voide and non in 
lawe. 1551 T. Witson Lagike (1580) 3 Thei bee like those 
that goe for honest men, andare none. 1592 West 1s¢ Ps. 
Symbol. § 11 e, if there be any error or deceipt.., that Con- 
tract is either made altogether none, or of none effect. 
1604 SHaxs. O¢/, ut. ili. 126 Men should he what they 
seeme, Or those that he not, would they might seeme none. 
1633 Watton Angler Yo Rdr., How to make a man that 
was none, an Angler by a book. _ 

c. None of, not at all, not in the least. 
rs7r Campion fist. Lre/. (1633) 175, 1 am none of 
Henryes Deputy. 1638 Featty Strict. Lyndom. 1. 81 The 
Church of Rome I grant is a mother,,.but shee is none of 
our mother. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 455 2 4 This Match 
was none of her own choosing. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. 
(Globe) 236 It was none of my Business. 1764 Foore 
Patron 1. Wks. 1799 1. 359, 1 am determined he shall he 
none of the man. : 

4. No part or amount of some thing, quality, etc. 

a1300 Cursor MM. 9)16 O gret suetnes [Gést. suete 
grennes] par wantes nan. 13.. Coer de L. 3547 Off thy 
golde wolde he take non. 1553 IT. Witson K4et. (1580) 29 
Seleucus would none of that in any wise. 1560 Dauvs tr. 
Sleidane’s Conn. 114b, This woman wold have none of 
this gere done for her. 1610 Suaks. emf... i. 51 Of that 
there’s none, or little. 1638 Bakkrrtr. Baldzac’s Lett. (vol. 
11.) 182 Beelief it cannot be without contesting, I will none 
ofit. 1656 A. Wricut Five Serm. To Rdr., This Pulpit aye 
hath so much of the New light, as it hath almost none of 
the Old day of the Gospel. 1742 RicHarpson Pamela 111. 
169 My Lady said, None of your reproaching Eye, Pamela. 
1779 J. Moore View Soc. Fr. (1789) 11. xcvi. 433 No !. .says 
John, none of your coaxing. 1872 MonLey Voltaire (188616 

Yet we recognise that none of it was ever the dreary still- 
birth of a mind of hearsays, 

B. a. 1. Notany; =Noa.1. Now arch, 

In later use only before vowels and 4, and after 1600 
almost entirely supplanted by the reduced form xo. For 
examples of OE min man, ping, see No Man, Notttine. 

a. ¢888 K. AELerEnD Bocth. iii. § 4 Pet was bet nan 
anweald nzre riht butan rihtum beawuin. 97% Blickl. Hom. 
21 pzt levht on nanre tide ne ahlinneb. /6/d. 33 Ne bincb 
us bet nan wundor. cross Byrhtferth’s Mandboc in 
Auglia VI11. 301 Ponne pa:s zeares ne beod nane cpactas, 
az122 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1013, Mycel his folces 
adranc on Teese, fordéam hi nanre brycge ne ception. 
¢1z00 Ormin Ded 274 Nan wibht, nan enngell, nan man, 
Ne naness kinness shafite. 1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 9121 Of 
engelond ne can ich nanne red. ¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saiuts ix. 
(Bartholomew) 24 Of pare god gat pai nananswere. ¢ 1400 


194 


NON-ELECT. 


{ Maunpev. (Roxb.) Pref. 1 He desserued neuer nane euill. | Murray..‘? he conversed none. 1821 Scott Pirate xviii, By 


€1470 Gol. & Gaw. 286 Vhair gat he nane homage, For all 
his hie parage. 1513 Douctas 2 xe?s vi. i. 106 Thus I 
declayr the nane vncertane thing, 

B. c 1200 J rin, Coll. Hont 1.165 Nis nower non trewde. 
e¢12z05 Lay. 658 Ne nomen leo uonne cniht quic. ¢1275 
Passion Our Lord 676 in O. £. Alisc. 56 Hi nolden po 
bileue..vor nore pyne heore prechynge. ¢ 1330 R. Brune 
Chron, Vace (Rolls) 10555 He was told of non honour Bot 
he had hen wyb kyng Arthour. ¢1380 Wycuir Sev, Sel. 
Wks. 1 169 Pis lore pat Cristis scole axip lovep none gab 
bingis. ¢ 1430 Two Cookery Bks. 35 3if pou wolt make it in 
spycery, ben putte non chykonys ber-to. 1484 Caxton 
Fables of A&sop vt. xv, Men ought not to leue none euyll 
vnpunysshed. 1535 CoverDALe £sther (Apocr.) xvi. 17 Ye 
shal do well, yf ye holde them of none effecte. 1579 FULKE 
Leskins’ Parl, 91 The vsage of the Church..will prooue it 
to bee none abuse. 1641 J. SHutE Sarak & Hagar (1649)174 
You are inimicitious 10 those that offer you none injury. 
1755 Connoissenr No. 98 ® 7 This extravagant and ill- 
judged Generosity renders all her numerous excellencies of 
none effect, 1801 Strutr Sforts 4 Past. 1. i. 1o Henry the 
second..endeavoured to render these grants of none effect. 

b. Followed by o/ker. Now arch. (See also 
NoTHER and OTHERWISE.) 

¢888 K. AEtFrep Boeth. v. § 1 Ne zehrohte Se eac nan 
ober man on bam gedwolan. c¢1z00 OrmiN 5714 Ne burrh 
nan operr fleshess lusst. ¢ 1205 Lay. 12628 Nes per nan 
oder [c 1275 non oper} andswere. 1338 R. Brunne Chron. 
(1810) 5 Sorow & site he made, ther was uon other rede. 
1390 Gower Conf, 1. 87 As be that weie.. Bot trewliche in 
non othre thinges. 1470-85 MaLory Arthur 1x. xxxvil. 399 
Sire Tristram sawe none other boote but rode ageynst hym. 
1535 CovERDALE 1 Afacc. ii. 36 Neuerthelesse they gaue them 
none other answere, 1568 GraFton Chroux. 11. 146 They 
perceyued well that there was none other meane. 1611 

31BLE 7rans/. Pref. » 2 Brought to vntimely death for 
none other fault, but [etc.]. 1713 Swirt Frexzy of F. 
Denny Wks. 1753 11. 1. 140, 1 have none other disease, 
than a swelling in my legs. 1827 Soutuey //ést, Penins. 
\Var 1). 287 Those journalists taught..that Europe should 
have none other Lord but him. 


c. Placed after (or separated from) the noun. 

a. cgso Lindis/. Gosp. John x. 41 Menizo..cuoedon pztte 
lohannes..becon worhte nan. @ 1000 Phenix 51 Nis per 
on pam londe..weatacen nan. c 1205 Lay. 600 Nes castel 
nan swa strong i pon londe of Griclond. @ 1300 O. £. JTisc. 
200 Idel adh ne swere pu Nan. ¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xviii. 
(Egipciane) 999 Vthyr clathis had Inane. ¢ 1400 MauNDEV. 
(Roxb.) xxxi. 140 Housez hafe bainane. ¢ 1450 S4. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 7183 [That] his monkes nane ne some..Suld fra 
gude leuyng skypp. 1513 Dovctas Exeis iv. xii. 27 Geif 
that neuir nane At our cost had arrivit schip Troiane. 
1573 Satir. Poents Reform. xiii. 154 Suld their pepill Preich- 
ing have nane? 

B. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 15805 Of alle 
pise, heires com ber non. ¢ 1374 Cuaucer Ane/. §& Arc. 148 
Natheles gret wondre was it noone. ¢1400 Gamelyn 396 
‘Two dayes and two nightes mete had he noon. ¢ 1475 
Litt, Red Bk. Bristol (1900) 1. 141 Also right shall 1 none 
lett. 1535 CoverDate Acts iii. 6 Syluer and golde haue | 
none. 1630 R. Fohuson's Kingd. & Conunw. 79 Fortresses 
they build none. _ 1676 Hoppes //iad 1, (1686) r2 Remedy 
was none. 1721 De For Meme. Cavalier (1840) 296 Hay for 
our horses we got none. 1817 Jas. Mit Brit. /ndia 11. v. 
ix. 708 Motives to application..can he discovered none. 
1845 M. Pattison £ss. (1889) 1. 2 Poetry we have almost 
none. 1885-94 R. Bripces £ros & Psyche Aug. iv, Harbour 
knew she none, where her distress Might comfort find, 

C. adv. 1. With comparatives : 
+a. =Noadv.2 Obs. rare. 

azz O. £. Chron, (Laud MS.) an. 1114, Pes 3eares 
syddan he ne heold hired nanoftar. c12go S, Aug. Leg. I. 
359/18 3if we fe habhez ou3t mis-don we ne schullen none 
more. a 1300 Cursor AZ, 328 For-bi es godd, als sais scrip- 
ture, Nan {Go?z. non] elder pan his creature. 1340 Ayend. 
262 Peruore ich nelle non more zigge, ac hier ich wille endi 
mine matire, 1465 Pesfon Lett. 11. 218 On Friday last 
and noner. ¢1475 Rauf Cotljear 546, 1 neid nane airar 
myneerand. @ 1682 Sir T. Browne Sract vitt (1683) 146 
Words ..of common use in Norfolk, or peculiar to the East 
Angle Countries; as..Noneare. [Hence in Hickes (1689) 
and Ray (1691).] 

b. With zie: In no way, to no extent. 

Common in roth c., esp. wone the better, worse, less. 

1799 Spirtt Publ. Fruls. 11. 134 When she found his 
studying politics nade us none the richer. 1820 Byron 
lks. (1837) LV. 325 To my mind, they look none the worse 
for their nudity. 184: MacauLay Sfeeches (1853) 237 My 
circumstances are to be worse, and Johnson’s none the 
hetter, 1875 Ruskin Fors Clav. lv, The children none the 
less knew their love. 

+2. Or none, or no, or not. (Cf. No adv} 2.) Obs. 

This usage, which is common in Chaucer, may have 
originated in sentences similar to quot. ¢ 1330. | ; 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6618 O pis watur he gert ilkan Drinc, 
quer he wald or nan, ¢1330 R. Bruxne Chron, Wace 
(Rolls) 14909 ‘ Wheper ar pei Cristen’, he seide, ‘or non?’ 
1390 GOWER Conf. 1. 46 So thut 1 may finde in this place If 
thou be gracious or non. 1452 Pastor Lett. 1, 229 Whethir 
it be thus or non I can not say. 


3. By no means, not at all. 


lowed by so or (00. 

1651 C. Cartwricut Cert. Relig. 1. 202 His own righteous- 
nesse can none be justified. ?¢1750 in Child Ba//ads If. 
129/r All was blythe, and all was glad, But Lady Maisery 
she was neen. 1824 Gait Rothelan \1. ut. ti. 20 After 
some questioning, by which he saw that I was none in. 
formed regarding the page. 1879 Spectator 31 May 680 
The Horse Guards are none so fond of him, 1885 Law 
Limes UXX1X. 169/2 Their merits are none too liberally 
recognised. 

b. As complement with verbs, esp. sleep. 

1719 De For Crusoe 1. (Globe) 23 We..lay still all Nigbt; 
1 say still, for we slept none! 1752 Scots Afag. (1753) Sept. 
450/1 He had slept none for two nights. 1800 Atux. Car- 
LYLE Autobiogr. (1861) 95 He seemed as torpid as George 


Now usually fol- 


my advice, you will quarrel nane with Captain Cleveland. 

+ None, a.2, obs. variant of Own. 

See N 3, Nain a., and Own a. 16, 

¢ 1420 Str Aimadace (Camden) |x, Lette vs leng to-gethir 
here,..As alle thi none hit ware. 1549 Q. EcitzaseTH in 
Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser.1. 11, 156 You write that I seme to 
Stande in my none witte in beinge so wel assured of my 
none selfe. 1616 Breton Good §& Bad, LE ffem. Fool Wks. 
(Grosart) II. 13/1 His father’s loue, and his mother’s none- 
child. 1655 Furvter Ch. Hist. vi. 283 Adrian the fourth, 
our none Countrey-inan. 1679 Licentiousness Times in 
Ebsworth Bayford Ball, (1878) 718 His Worship so wise,.. 
Is by [his] none dear Wife at home made a Fool. 

None, obs. form of Noon, Nun. 

+ Non-edificant. Ods. [f. Nox- 2 + Epirt- 
CANT used subst.] One who does not edify. 

a1625 Boys iVks. (1629) 682 Hee. .that is a non-edificant, 
is vnworthy to bee called an Apostle [etc.]. 

Non-effe ctive, a. and sé. [Non- 3.] 

A. adj. 1. Producing no effect. 

1862 Srencer First Princ. 1. xvii. (1875) 399 Any incident 
force is primarily divisible into its effective and non-effective 
portions. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech. 1532/t Non-condensing 
Steam-engine,..in which the steam on the non-effective 
side of the piston is allowed to escape into the atinosphere. 

2. Of soldiers and sailors: Not fit or qualified 
for active service. 

180z James Aidit. Dict. s.v. Maic, Every battalion of 
native infantry has two drill havildars or serjeants, and two 
drill-naicks, called Non-Effective, attached to tt. 18zz 
WELLINGTON in Gurw. Desf, (1838) VIII. 129 That measures 
should he taken to replace those become uon-effective on 
account of ill health. 1853 Kane Grinnell £.xf. ii. (1856) 
22 Our little corps of officers numbered four for each ship, 
including that non-effective limb, the doctor. 

3. [attrib. use of K.] Pertaining to, consisting of, 
connected with non-effectives or their maintenance. 

1756 Wasuincton Lett. to Captain Hog Writ. 1889 I. 
293 note, 1 hope you will account for all the non-effective 
money you have received, 1833 Ht. Martineau 7hree 
ages m1. 113 The expenses of the non-effective service being 
considerably greater than the maintenance of the actual 
army. 1849 Macautay //ést. Eng. iii, 1. 306 The non- 
effective charge, which is now a heayy part of our public 
burdens. 1g01 Daily Chron. 20 Sept. 5/2 The men on the 
non effective list. Fi ; 

B. sd. A soldier or sailor who is not fit or 


qualified for active service. 

1800 Dunvas in Owen IVellesley’s Desp. (1879) 559 What- 
ever the establishment is, one fourth must be deducted for 
non-effectives, 1828 BentHAM Ration. of Reward 159 In 
some couutries the emoluments of the commanders of regi- 
ments increase in proportion to the number of non-effec- 
tives. 1859 War Office Circular in Volunteer Alinanac 
(1861) 68 Enrolled memhers, consisting of Effectives, Non- 
Effectives, and Supernumeraries. 

Jig. c 1800 R. Cumpercann Fohku de Lancaster (1809) 111. 
156 Those. .idlers, those non-effectives in creation’s roll, 


+ NWon-efficience. Ods. [Nox-1.] Absence 
or want of efficient power. 

1683 J. Corset Free Actions 11. v. 29 All sin of Omission 
and Commission is resolved at least into Gods Non-Volition 
and Non-efficience, as the prime Reason thereof. 

Non-efficient, a. (s).) [Nox- 3.] Of volun- 
teers: Not efficient (see quot. 1876). Also sd. 

1863 Regul. Volunteer Force 59 Enrolled Memhers are 
classed as Efficients or Non-Efficients. 1876 Voyre & 
Stevenson J/2lit, Dict. 456/1 Volunteers are .. classed 
as ‘efficients’ and ‘non-efficients’, Efficients must have 
received certificates from the commanding officer and 
adjutant, certifying that they have acquired a know- 
ledge of their duties and attended certain drills. 1884 
Manch. Exam. 4 Nov. 5/4 A number of the London 
Volunteers have been..returned as non-efficient on ac- 
count of failure in their musketry practice. 

Non-ego (ngni‘go, -e'go). Avetaph. [Non- 2.] 
All that 1s not the ego or conscious self; the 
object as opposed to the subject. 

1829 Sir W. Hamicton Déscuss. (1852) 9 In every act of 
consciousness we distinguish a Self, or Ego, and something 
different from self, a Non-ego. 1869 Srencer Prine. 
Psychol. (1872) 1. 1. viii. 263 External feelings are..dis- 
tinguished as sequences belonging to the Non-ego. 1876 
Encyel. Brit. V. 224/2 The determination of the Ego pre- 
supposes..the Non-Ego. . 

Hence Non-egoi'stical a., pertaining to or con- 


cerned with the non-ego., 

1842 Sir W. Hamitton Diss. in Reid's Wks. (1846) 11. 
817 I'he scheme of Non-Egoistical Idealism, which, in_all 
its forms, is necessarily hyperphysical. Zz. 818 This 
cruder form of egoistical representationism substantially 
coincides with that finer form of the non-egoistical, which 
views the vicarious object as spiritual. 

Ton-ela'stic, a. [Noy- 3.] Not elastic. 

1759 SMEATON in Phil. Trans. LI. 130 Non-elastic bodies, 
when acting by their impulse or collision, communicate only 
a part of their original power. 1798 Hutton Course Math. 
(1828) 11. 238 [A fluid] is non-elastic, when it is not com- 
pressihle or expansible, as water. 1883 Day /udian Fish 44 
(Intern, Fish. Exhib.), Fixed engines constructed of non- 
elastic substances are still inore destructive to fish than are 
such as are made of net. “ee 

So Non-elasti‘city, inelasticity. 

1848 Linpiey /xfrod. Bot. (ed. 4) I. 1 ii. 156 The non- 
elasticity of the flower-stalk. 

Non-ele‘ct, z. [Nox- 3.] Not elect (chiefly 
in the theological sense). Usually adso/. 

1674 Hickman Oxuinguart, /1ist. (ed. 2) 38 Never did any 
of non-elect become elect. 1678 GALE Crt. Gentiles wv. 1. 
208 The non-elect are always permitted to fail in the per- 
formance of the condition, 1700C. Nesse Autid. Armin, 
(1827) 17 Some grant..to the non-elect only a prescience or 


NON-ELECTION. 


naked foresight. 
from faery land Hard for the non-elect to understand. 

Non-ele‘ction. [Nox-1.] The state of not 
being elect ; failure to elect or to be elected. 

1651 C. Cartwricut Cert. Relig. t. 228 That foreseene 
unbeliefe is not the cause of non election. 1677 GiLPin 
Demonol, (1867) 250 These suspicions of non-election pre- 
vailing, all promises and comforts are urged in vain. 1772 
Fietcuer Logica Genev, too The emptiness of the pleas 
which some urge in favour of unconditional Teprohation, or 
if you please non-election. 1847 Wesster (citing Jerrer- 
SON). 

+ Non-ele‘ctric, z.and st. Ods. [Non- 3.] 

A. adj. Not electric; incapable of developing 


electricity when excited by friction. 

1751 Franxuis Lett. Wks. 1840 V. 260 The terms electric 
per se and non-electric should be laid aside as improper. .; 
the terms conductor and non-conductor may supply their 
place. 1755 B. Martin Wag. Arts & Sc. 305 The electric 
Fluid,..ready to be dispensed in small Quantities to every 
Non-electric Body that shal! approach it, in the Form of a 
Spark. 1797 Evcycl. Brit. (ed. 3) V1. 432/2 There isa very 
remarkahle difference between substances with regard to 
their non-electric or conducting power. 

B. sé. A non-electric substance. 

1739 Desacutiers in Phil, rans. XLI. 205 An Iron Bar 
suspended by a silken Thread,..when an excited Electric 
per se ts brought near it, will both attack and send out its 
Effluvia to a Non-electric held near it. 1745 {see Conpuc- 
Tor rj. 31752 Frankitn Lett. Wks. 1887 I]. 253 New 
flannel, if dry and warm, will draw the electric fluid from 
non-lectrics, ¢1790 Imison Sch. Arts 1. 94 Conductors... 
are also called non-electrics, hecause no clectric powers can 
be excited inthem hy friction. 1832 Handtk. Nat. Philos., 
Electr. i. § 5.2 (U.K.S.). 

So + Non-ele'ctrical a. and sd. 

1939 Desacuiers in Phil, Trans. XUI. 204 Electricals 
per se communicate their Virtue to any of the Non-electri- 
cal, when hrought near them; in which Case the Non- 
electricals attract and repel like the Electricals fer se. 
/bid. 206 If along Non-electrical String be fasten'd to an 
Electrical ser se. 

Non-electrified, ¢. [Non- 6.] 
tried. So + Non-ele-ctrized s//. a. 

1761 Phil. Trans. LII. 340 He gives us his idea of non- 
electrised hodies electrised plus. 1765 CroxER Corfe. 
Diet, 11. F, Another non-electrified light body. 1779 
Phil. Trans. LXX. 17 Vhe two electricities are certainly 
contrary to one another; but either of them attracts a non- 
electrified body. 1824 J. Weaster Nat, Philos. 126 They 
are said to be in a non-electrified state. 


+ Nonelike, a. and sé, Oés. rare. 
+Likea.) A scalcne (triangle). 

155t Recorpe Pathw, Kuowd. 1. Def., These [triangles] 
the Greekes and latine men do cal scalena and in englishe 
theye may he called nonelekes, for thei haue no side equall 
..to ani other inthe sam figur. /4¢@. No, 2 Ina nonelike 
triangle you must take ij. lengthes besyde the fyrste lyne. 

Nonene (ng‘nin). Chem, [f. L. nén-us ninth + 
*ENE.| = NONYLENE.- 1868 Fowues’ Chem. (ed. 10) 555. 

|Non-ens (ngnenz). Ods. Tl. nonentia 
(-e'nf'a). [mod.L., f£ non not + és (see Ens).] 
Something which has no existetuce; a nonentity. 

1603 J. Davies Adzcrocosm. Wks, (Grosart) I. 69/2 With- 
oute Kavoure, Loue is a non Ens; For, Favoure waites vpon 
Love's excellence. 1628 Witner Srit, Rememh, vit. 668 
Who preach Non-sense, and oft nonentia too, 1650 HoweLe 
Lett. IL. xxiii. 33 To waste their brains in inaking laws 
against Chymeras, against von entia. 1659 Baxter Acy 
Cath, 1. iti. 430 A true General Council now no man can 
know, because itis a zon ens, a 1734 NortH Examen. iv. 
§ 81 (1740) 270 A false Fact is a Von-Ens, and cannot be 
revealed. 1762 Kames “em. Crit, il. 1. tii, Cessation of 
bodily pain is rot of itself a pleasure, for a non-ens or a 
negative can neither give pleasure nor pain. 1803 Gradus 
ud Cantabr., Non ens, a Freshman in Embryo! one who 
has not been matriculated,..consequently is not considered 
as having any being! 

Nonent (np‘nent). Philos. [ad. mod.L, nox- 
ent- Non-Exs.] That which: is not. 

1885 Jackson in Encycl. Brit. XVIII. 315/2 In the truism 
“the Ent ts, the Nonent is not’, ov €or, 4m Ov ovK Eat, 
Parmenides breaks with his predecessors, 


+Nonented, ///. a. [f. mod.L. xonent- 
NON-ENS + -ED.] Made non-existent. 

1643 R. O. Man's Mortality i. 3 The Resurrection re- 
storeth this non-ented Entitie to an everlasting Being. 

Nonentity (ngne‘ntiti). [Nox- 1.) 

1. The quality or condition of not being or ex- 
isting ; non-being, non-existence. 

1643 Dicsy Odserv. Relig. Med. (1644) 34 Who under. 
standeth the nature of contradiction, will find Non Entity 
in one of the termes. a 1652 J. SwitH Sed. (ise. v. 135 
These black opinions of death and the non-entity of souls. 
1760-72 H. Brooke ool of Qual, (1809) 1. 79 He wished to 
deprive then: of their very existence, and lahoured to per- 
suade himself. of their non-entity. 1824 Byron Fuan xvi. 
cxx, How odd, a single hohgoblin’s non-entity, Should 
cause more fear than a whole host’s identity. 1837 Lanc 
-Vew South W.11 30 It hecomes a matter of importance to 

rove either the death or the nonentity of the English 

usband. 1899 Daiewicks IWyclif’s De Logica i, p. xxv, 
The non-entity of the world did not precede its entity. 

; Something which does not exist; a non- 
existent thing; hence, a thing existing in the 
imagination only ; a figment, a nothing. 

€1600 Epmonps Odserv. Cxsar's Comm. 38 Our com- 
manders, to whom particular fortunes are esteemed non. 
entities, and men in several of no valew. 1642 Str E. 
Denixe Sp. on Relig. xvi 81 It is a fancy, a dream, a meer 
hon entity. 1653 WHITFIELD 7reat. Sinf, Alen ili. 7 Sin 
being a defect or privation, and so a kinde of none entity. 


Not elec- 


[f. None a. 


195 


Fool as not to know that Baal was a Non Entity, a 
Nothing. 1838 Sir W. Hamitton Lagyc v. (1866) I. 77 
What..has no qualities, has no existence in thought,—it is 
a logical nonentity. 1849 C. Bronte Shirdey xiit, We are 
aware that mermaids do not exist: why speak of them as if 
they did? How can you find interest tn speaking of a 
nonentity ? 

b. What does not exist. 

1655-87 H. More App. Antid. vii. § 1 (1712) 199 Non- 
entity can have no affection or property. 1690 Locke 
Hum, Und. ww. x. (1695) 354 No more than I would argue 
with pure nothing, or endeavour to convince Non-entity, 
that tt were something. 1892 J. Tait Jind in Jfatter 
(ed 3) 17 Total unfamiliarity with entity coming out of 
non-entity, by mental process. 


3. A person or thing of no significance, conse- 


quence, or importance. 

1710 STEELE Sater No. 118 » 6 The Esquire of a neigh- 
bouring village, who had been a long time in the number of 
non-entities, Is entirely recovered by them. 1751 SMOLLETT 
Per. Pic, \xxxviil. IL. 10g The insignificance of lord ——, 
who, tho’ a nominal husband, was, in fact, a mere non entity. 
1827 Lvrtos Pelham ii, He was an atom, a nonentity, a 
very worm,and noman. 1883 CHatmers & Hovcu Sank- 
ruptcy Act p.ix, An Act was passed which very much linrited 
their duties, and practically reduced them to nonentities. 

Hence Non-e'ntitative, Non-entitive, Non- 
entitous ad/s., that is a nonentity ; non-existent. 
Also Non-e‘ntityism, 

1831 Massinc Le?. in Purcell Life (1895) I. vi. 76 My 
present routine of nonentitous existence. 1846 Mrs. Gore 
Eng. Char. (1852) 5 Byron..characterized our century as 
‘the Age of Bronze’, The truth..would he far greater, 
were it defined as ‘the age of non-entityism!’ 1872 
J. Watker Sheol. Scot. iii. 86 Dr. Chalmers has accepted 
the nonentitive conception of sin. 1889 J/ic»0cosm Sept. 
146 A shadow, the non-entitative effect of light, has no 
existence before the light-force is applied. 


+ Non-e‘ntres.se. Sc. Law. Obs. [Non-1.] 
Failure of the heir of a deceased vassal to renew 
investiture. (The lands in such a cave were said 
to be x non-entres.) Also, the feudal casualty 
due to the immediate superior upon such failure. 

1494-5 Acc. Ld. High Treas. |. 211 Ane composicione 
maid wyth Vhomas Kennede..for the none entress of the 
are of Ciorswell. 1546 Meg. Pritty Council Scot. 1. 51 The 
said Schir Neill sall alwayis defend and keip..the saidis 
landis fra decrete of nonentres. 1552 /déd. 130 All waird 
landis, terce & conjunct fie landis, and landis in nonentres, 
1566 db7d. 471 Giftis of eschetis, wardis, nonentressis, mari- 
ages, new infeftmentis. 1597 SKENE De Verb, Sryn. (1681) go. 

Non-entry. [Nox- 1.] 

1. Se. Law. =prec. Also attrib., as non-entry 
duly, mail. Now Hist. 

1497 Acc. Li. High Treas. \. 315, I ressauit fra Schir 
deme of Levingstoune..of ane terniez male of his landis, 

cing in the Kingis handis for his nonentiee. a 1578 
Linpesav (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) 1. 351 He fand 
nioney of the saidis landis innonentrie. 1681 Stair /nstét. 
i. xiv. § 20, 299 Non-entry taketh place whenever the Fee 
is void, whether it he holden Ward, Blanch or Feu. 2é¢id. 
§ 21. 300 To pay the Non-entry Mails. a 1768 Erskine 
fast. Law Scot, uu, v. § 46 (1773) 232 A charter of Novo- 
damus..imports a release to the vassal..of all nonentry- 
duties priorto the grant. 1837 SkENE //ighlanders Scot. 
IL. iv. 103 .A gift of the nonentries of Knoydart to Cameron. 
1860 C. Inses Scot. in Middle Ages iv. 122 The feudal 
casualties of ward, relief, marriage, and non-entry 

2. The act or fact of not cntering ; no entrance. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. v. iii, You must pardon 
your non-entry: Husbands are not allow'd here. 1616 — 
Lave Restored, 1 am sure he concluded all in a uonentry. 

Nonery, obs. form of NuNNERY. 

Nones (néunz). Also 5 nonys. [In sense 1, 
a. F. nomes (12th c.), orad. L. wonw (acc. ndnds), 
fem. pl. of xdnus ninth. In scnse 2, pl. of 
NONE 56.: cf, matins, vespers.] 

1. Rom. Antig. The ninth day (by inclusive 
teckoniug) before the Ides of each month, bcing 
thus the 7th of March, May, July, and October, 
and the sth of all other months. 

¢14z0 Padlad, on Husb. 1. 1031 Thai been ripe atte Jules 
nonys. 11485 Caxton St. lVene/ryde 12 The day of the 
thyrdde Nonas of Nouembre.] 1555 Even Decades 5 The 
daye before the nones of Aprel, he came to the courte him 
selfe. 1560 Daus tr. S/eidane's Comm. 461b, Ahout ye 
nones of November. .the Lantgraves daughter died. 1601 
Hotuanp Pliny 1. 224 From the rising of the Dolphin 
Starre, vnto the day before the Nones of Ianuarie. 1631 
Weever duc. Funeral Mon. 811 The day before the Nones 
of May. 1196. 1679 Moxon Math, Dict, 26 Vhe Roman 
Month its several day's divides By reckoning backwards, 
Calends, Nones, and Ides. 1840 Penny Cycl. X11. 173/1 
The mode of fixing any particular day was by saying that 
it was so many days before the kalends, nones, or ides, next 
immediately following. 1870 Eng. Grids (E.E. 1, S.) 181 
Given at Lincoln, on the Nones of September, a.p. 1337. 

2. Eccl. A daily office, originally said at the 
ninth hour of the day (about 3 p.m.), but in later 


use sometimes earlier. 

1709 J. Jouxson Clergym. Vade Mf. 1, tor That the same 

iturgy of prayers be used both at Nones and Vespers. 
[.Vore. Nones was what we call three o’clock in the after- 
noon.] 1805 Soutury J/adoc in IV. xiii, From noon till 
nones The brethren sate. 1838 Loncr. Dri/t-wood Pr. Wks. 
1886 I. 305 After this we sang the service of mid-day, ..and 
slept, and got up again, and sang Nones. 1865 SwinBuRNE 
Poems & Ball., St. Dorothy 282 It were good game be- 
twixen night and nones For one to sit and hearken to such 
saws. 1873 Dixon 720 Queens. iit. 1. 20 The Virgin was 
supposed to love and listen to their nones and vespers. 


1820 Krats Lamia u. 6 A doubtful tale | 1726 De Foe Hist. Devil u. ix. 347 Satan was not such a { 


NONESUCH. 


None-schenche, -shyne, obs. ff. NUNCHEON. 
Wone shaloyre: sce NoncHALOIR. 
None-so-pretty. 

+1. Some article of haberdashery. Ods. rare. 

c1700 in WV. & Q. oth Ser. X. 88/1 Webb-Cane and 
Leather Hooping, Gartering of all Sorts, Nonesopretties, 
Pins and Needles, Inkle and Spinnel. 1759 St. Pa/ersin 
Ann, Reg. 201, 1 [piece] cotton romals, 4 ditto, none-so- 
pretties, 8 lb. coloured thread. 

2. ‘The plant London Pride. (Cf, Nancy-PRETTY.) 

1731 Mitter Gard. Dict. s.v. Geum, London Pride, or 
None so Pretty. 1753 CuambBers Cyc/. Supp. Afp., None- 
so-pretty, a popular name for the Geum of botanical authors. 
1760 J. Ler /utrod. Bot, App. 320 None so pretty, Saxi- 
Jraga. 1796 Witnerinc Brit, Plants (ed. 3) 11. 404. 1884 
Brack Jud. Shakespeare xit, Pansies, snapdragon, none- 
$O-pretty. 

l' Non esse (ngn e’sz). [L. (used subst. by 
Wyclif, De Logica 111. x): see Non and Esse.] 
Non-being, nou-existence. 

1654 WuHitLocK Zootomia 404 Passing from a Non esse 
not being, over the Stage of a short /s¢, or Duration, to an 
everlasting Non-existence. a@ 1680 CHARNOCK /mnut, God 
Wks. 1864 I. 416 What an unhappiness is it to have our 
affections set upon that which retains something of its sor 
esse with its esse. 

+ Non-e'ssence. [Non- 1.] 
Non-existence. 

a 1618 J. Davies HWVettes Pilgr. Wks. (Grosart) I. 23/2 
What ioy is so great but the conceipt Of falling to his 
Infinition (Of blacke Non-essence) will confound it streight ? 

Non-esse‘ntial, ¢. and sd. [Non- 3.] 

A. aaj. Not essential (in various senses). 

1751 Eart Orrery Kemarks Swift (1752) 71 He answered 
her in the non-essenual modes. He talked of friendship 
[etc]. 1846 Mitt Logic 1. vi. § 4 Non-essential or acct- 
dental Propositions, on the contiary, may be called Real 
Propositions in opposition to Verbal. 1866 LtttLEDaLe 
/ncense 9 ‘Yhe..abandonment..of a non-essential, though 
primitive, custom. 1875 Poste Gaius 1. Introd. 18 The 
error Is held to be non-essential and does not avoid the 
disposition. 1883 Brack Shandon Bells xxxii, I say that he 
is careless about what is non-essential. 

B. sé. Athing that is not esséntial, absolutely 


necessary, or of the utmost consequence. 

1806 Surk MWVinter tn Lond, INI. 16, I..only dissented 
from my amiable Rebecca in what she termed non-essentials, 
1833 /racts for tines No. 3. 3 Shall not we pass from non- 
essentials to essentials? @ 1857 R. A. Vaucuan &ss. & Rem. 
(1858) 1. 5r He |sc. Schleiermacher] made manifest..the 
distinctions between essentials and non-essentials tn religion. 
1900 Daily News 7 May 6/6 In essentials Unity, in non- 
essentials Liberty, tn all things Charity. 

| Non est (nen est). col/og. Short for Non 
EST INVENTUS. 

1870 Drewer Dict. Phr.& Fable. 1882 Ocitvie, Non est, 
a contraction of the legal phrase Von est fnventus.,, and 
popularly used to signify, he was not there, he was absent. 

Noneste, obs. forms of Nonce. 

Nonestedyng: sce NOONSTEADING. 

| Non est factumi (ngn est forktim). Lav. 
{L.=‘it was not done’.] (Sce quot. 1607.) 

1607 Cowe tt. /nterpr., Non est factum is an aunswer toa 
declaration, whereby a man denyeth that to he his deed, 
whereupon hetsimpleaded. 1712 ARBUTHNOT Jodn Bulli. 
xvi, Expences of the Suits,.. lo Esquire South’s Accompt 
for fost Terminnms; To ditto for Nou est Factums, 

Non est inventus (nen est _inve'ntds). 
Law, [L.=‘he was not found’.] The answer 
made by the sheriff in the return of the writ when 
the defendant is not to be found in his bailiwick, 
In 16-17th c. often allusively. 

Sometimes abbreviated non cst invent. 
INVENTUS, and Non Est.) 

61475 Mankind 774 in Macro Plays 29 3¢ must speke to 
pe schryne fora ‘cepe coppus’, Ellys 3e must be fayn to 
retoin with ‘non est inventus’. 1583 StusBes A vat, Abus, 
K j, Sheriffes & officers wil returne writs with a farde venit, 
or with a xom est inwentus. 1590 GREENE Never too Late 
(1600) FI 3 So long put he his hand into his purse, that at 
last the empty bottome returned him a writ of Mou est 
tanentus, 1662(H. P. pe Cressy] (é7t/e), A non est inventus 
return’d to Mr. Edward Bagshaw’s Enquiry and vainly 
boasted discovery of weakness in the grounds of the 
Churches infallibility. 1688 SuHapwett Sgr. Adsatia 1. 
Wks. 1720 IV. 20, I plead to all this matter Vou est tnventus 
upon the Pannel. 1712 ArBuTHNOT John Bull u. xvi, 
Esquire South’s Quota for a Return of a Non est invent, 
and Nulla habet bona. 1780 Chron. in Ann. Keg 212/1 
For having returned a warrant Won est inventus in an 
action..when in fact the defendent Henwood had been 
arrested, 1827 De Quincry AZurder Wks. 1854 1V. 50 He 
inquired after the unfortunate repotter..: the answer was.. 
from the under-sherift of our county—* Non est inventus ’. 

Nonesuch (nunsvt{), sd. and a. [f. None 
pron. and a.+Sucvh a. See also Nonsucu, which 
1s now the usual form.] 

I. +1. Without article. a. As a designation 
of persons or things. implying sense 2. Ods. rare. 

1598 Torte A/ba (1880) 68 An Ornament [sc. a bracelet] 
th’ art to be seene Of her white Hand, yclept of right None- 
svch. @ 1618 Sytvester Urania xiii, Vherefore did Plato 
front his None-Such banish Base Poetasters. 1649 CANNE 
Golden Rule 24 Princes (specially of tate) haue deem'd 
themselves to be None-such, and..unlike other men. 

+. As a place-name, prob. with allusion to 


Nonsuch near Epsom in Surrey. Oés. ; 

1599 Broughton's Let. ii. 8 As if you were borne at None- 
such, you are not contented to be accompted..a great 
Diuine. 1645 Wrirner Vo.r Pactyica 74 A spotlesse Church, 
or perfect Disciplines Go seek at None-such. 
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Obs. rare". 


(See also Non 


NONET. 


2. An unmatched or unrivalled thing. 

1sgo GreENE Afenaphon (Arb.) 74 This Paragon, this 
nonesuch, this Eaw, this Mistres of our flockes. 1616 
R. Carpenter Christ's Larumbcll 12 His love..may rightly 
be termed and entituled, A None-such. 1650 Futrrer 
Pisgah mi. viii. 425 The Scripture itself. .presentetl Solo- 
mon’s [temple] as a Nonesuch, or peerless structure. 1674 
N. Fairrax Bulk & Sclv. Ep. Ded., 1 know whatever is a 
Nonesuch, will draw enough as ‘tis. 1731 Mepiey Aolben's 
Cape G. Hope 1. 39 "Tis well provided with game, and may 
indeed be call’'d a None-such at the Cape. 1745 T. Smitu 
Frul. (1849) 269 Vhis month [March] has been like February; 
a nonesdehe wonderful pleasant, and like April, 

b. A person who has no equal; one to whom 
no other can be compared; a paragon. 

1647 Trapr L£xfos. Alatl. i. 10 Vhis man was (till con- 
verted) as very a nonesuch in fudah as Ahab was in Israel. 
1702 C. MaTHER Wagyu. Chr. vs. App. (1852) 647 The giddy 
people had cried him up for a nonesuch. 1741 RicuarDson 
Pamela (1824) 1. 96 Come to bed, purity ! said she; you are 
a nonesuch, I suppose. 1772 1. Hurt Sir HW. Harrington 
(1797) If. 38 His equal..I never met with before :..he is a 
none-such, : 

ce. In depreciatory sense. rave. 

1705 Hickerinoite Priest-cr. 11. Pref. A2 Some quarrel 
with my Style, saying, It is a none-such, and like no bodies. 

+3. The most eminent person or thing of some 
class, kind, place, etc. Ods. 

€1613 Rowtanos Alore Anaues Vet? (Hunterian Cl.) 4 
The very Nonesuch oftrue courtesie. 1649 Roperts Clazis 
Bibl. Introd. ti, 13 The None-such of all the Prophets in 
Israel. 1652 H. L’Estrance Asner, no Fewes 40 His Glory 
and Wisdome cryed up for the None-such and wonder of 
the world. 2670 Lassis Moy. ftaly 1. 27 Fontainbelleau, 
where I saw that Kingly house, the Nonesuch of France. 


+ 4. adj. Unrivalled, unequalled, incomparable. 

1641 J. Trarre 7heol. Theol. viii. 326 Not like that None- 
such Ahab, or those perverse Pharisees. 1681 Hick eRINGILL 
Sin Man-eatching Wks. 1716 1, 192 These are the great 
Plagues, the none-such Pests of all Society. 17125 in Koxd. 
Ball, (1838) V1.620 A conjunct company, both of Scots and 
Dutcb men..; they're almost all none-such Men. 


IT. spec. 5. The Scarlet Lychnis. ? Oéds. 

1597 Geraroe Herbal 11. cxix. 380 It is called..of some 
Flower of Bristowe, and Nonesuch. 1629 Parkinson 
Parad. 11 The flower of Bristow or None-such is likewise 
another kinde of Campion. /é7d. 253 Single None-such, 
or Flower of Bristow, or Constantinople. 1688 Hotme 
Armoury 1..95/1 None-such, or Flower of Bristow, is a 
small flower of many leaves. 1753 CuamBers Cycl. Snfpl, 
App., Vone-such, a name sometimes given to the Lychnis 
of botanists. 

6. =Nownsucu 6a. 

1762 B. StituncF. Alise. Tracts 315 Several plants still 
in flower, as..black nonesuch. 1764 A/usenm Rust.11.359 
About ten pounds per acre of nonesuch, or white Dutch 
clover-seed. 1847 Daruincton Asner. I ceds (1860) 100 
Hop-like Medicago. Black Medick. Nonesuch. 

Nonet (noune't). A/zs. Also in It. form. [ad. 
It. zonetto, f. nono ninth: see -ET.] A composi- 
tion for nine instruments or voices. 

1865 tr. Spohr’s Autobiogr, 180 A Nonet concerted for the 
.. Violin, Viol, Violincelloand Double-Bass; andthe..Flute, 
Oboe, Clarinet, Horn and Bassoon, 1880 Rockstro in Grove 
Dict. Mus. 11. 464. 1896 Godey'’s Jag. Apr. 422/2 A 
curious and elaborate allegro molto..ends the ‘Nonet’.. 
with an abrupt major chord. 


+Nonett. Ods. [a. F. nonnette, dim. of none 
Noy.] A titmouse. 

1601 HoLtano Pliny I. x1. xxxvil. 331 The pretie Titmouse 
or Nonett is filletted or coifed vpon the head. /dzd. 601. 

Wonetyde, obs. form of NoonTIpE, 

Non-Eucli-‘dean, -ian, 2. [Non- 3.] Not 
I:uclidean or in accordance with the principles of 
Euclid. 

Non-Euchidcan geometry: asystem of geometry involving 
the study of the consequences which follow from denying 
(or, in a wider use, merely dispensing with) any of the 
assumptions on which the Euclidean system is founded. 
(See also MevaGeometry, PANGEOMETRY.) Non-Euclidean 
space: the kind of space with which this geometry deals. 

1874 Lewes Probl, Life & Alind Ser. 1. 1. 59 A non- 
Euclidian geometry. 1878 Newcoma Pog. Astron, w. iii. 
505 Several geometrical systems have been constructed in 
recent times, which are included under the general appella- 
tion of the non-Euclidian Geometry. 1900 R. S. Batt 
Theory Screws 439 The.,. basis of the mensuration of non- 
Euclidian space. 

Non-execu'tion. [Non- 1.] Neglect of exe- 
cution ; omission or failure to execute. 

a 1663 Soutn Sev. 5 Nov., The Non-execution of the 
Laws upon such Hypocrites, 1690 Cuito Disc. Vrade 
(1698) 94 Much of this mischief happens by the non, or ill 
execution of the laws. 1758 A/.2.’s Lett. on Navy’, Let. to 
Mayor 6 Vhe Non-execution of it [se.an Act of Parliament] 
appearing to have taken Place soon after the Death of the 
Lord Torrington. ¢ 1850 4 vad, Nts. (Rtldg.) 317 The captain 
had nothing to reply to this command, the non-execution of 
which was to involve him..in so severe a punishment. 

Non-existence. [Non- 1. Cf. Fr. xov- 
extstence.] 

1. The condition of being non-existent; non- 
being, nonentity. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. t. vii. 27 The omission 
hereof affords some probability it was not used by the 
Ancients, but will not conclude the nonexistence thereof. 
1662 Stittincri.. Orig. Sacrv m1. iti. § 3 A possibility of 
non-existence, or annihilation in a creature. 31728 MorGan 
Algiers |. vi. 175 Some I never heard of; tho’ that is no 
Argument of their Non-Fxistence. 1807 G. Cuatmers 
Caledonia \.1.i. 3 Empires successively arose..and sunk 
into non-existence. 
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2. A non-existent thing. Also (indefinitely), that 
which has no existence. 

1646 Sir T. Browne /sezd. Ep. iv. x. 20 A method of 
many Writers, which much depreciates the esteeme and 
value of miracles, that is, therewith to salve not onely reall 
verities, but also non-existences. 1678 Cupwortu /yfe//. 
Syst. 249 They were all made €& ov« ovrwy, from an ante- 
cedent Non-existence or Nothing brought forth into being. 
1866 J. Martineau Ess. I, 230 An existence without predi- 
cates is a non-existence. 1892 J. Tatr Alind in latter 
(ed. 3) 74 Men are asked to believe that the whole dog and 
the whole pigeon.. were produced from non-existence, by 
opportune additions to an invisible speck of living matter. 

Non-exi'stent, @. and sb. [Noy- 3.] 

A. adj. Not existent or having existence. 

1682 Sir I. Browne Chr. Aor. (1716) 75 What is and will 
be latent is little better than non-existent. 1787 Hawkins 
Life Fohnson 160 He sometimes raised subscriptions for 
non-existent poems. 1818-60 WHATELY Cowi.-Al. Bk. (1864) 
82 The bread which I ate a year ago and the ambrosia 
of Homer's Gods are both equally non-existent at this 
moment. 1891 Harpy 7Z¢ss |, This sound of a non-existent 
coach can only be heard by one of D’Urberville blood. 

aébsol. 1836-7 Sir W, Hamitton Sletaph. xvi. (1859) 1. 
294 Concerning Nature or the Non-Existent. 1875 Jowrtt 
Plato (ed. 2) 1, 230, I and all the world are in a difficulty 
about the non-existent. 

B. sé. A person or thing that does not exist. 

1658 Baxter Saving Faith § 7.53 This is no more their 
fault, then it is that they see not non-existents. 1734 
Watts Relig. Juz. (1789) 133 Confus’d ideas Of non-exist- 
ents and impossibles. 1824 Cot.ER1DGE Aids Ref, (1848) I. 
186 The cbainpion’s challenge to all the non-extstents, that 
«edispute his [sc. a prince’s] rights and royalty. 1885 
Martineau /3fes Eth. The. 1.1. i. (1886) 27 That of which 
there should be no idea would be i/so facto a non-existent. 

Non-exi'sting, #//. a. [Non- 6.] =prec. A. 

1797 Hotcrort tr. Sto/berg’s Trav. (ed. 2) 11. Ix. 446 Non- 
existing phantoms..are pointed to as realities. 1826 Miss 
Mitroro in L'Estrange £77 (1870) 11. x. 223 Was not this 
a most absurd difficulty? To have written a charade upon 
a non-existing word! 1897 I/cstu1. Gaz. 25 May 7/3 He 
treated evidence which was not forthcoming as non-existing, 

Non-exporta'tion, [Non-1.]  Reftisal to 
export (in U.S. //rst.: cf. non-importation . 

19774 Jerrerson Wes. (1853) 1. 144 The heavy injury that 
would arise to this country from an earlier adoption of 
the non-exportation plan. 1774 [see Non-consumpPtion]. 
1876 Baxcrort //7st, U. S. 1V. v. 351 They .. proposed 
non-importation and, if necessary, non-exportation as means 
of temporary resistance, 

Non-feasance (ugnffzins). Law. [Non- 1.] 
Omission of some act which ought to have been 
done. (Distinguished from MALFEASANCE, MIs- 
FEASANCE.) 

1596 Bacon Sax. Com. Law (1630) 2 If the grantee 
commit treason, wherby he is imprisoned, so that the 
grantor cannot have access unto biin for his counsel, yet 
nevertheles the annuity is not determined by this non- 
feasance. 1622 Carus Stat, of Sewers (1824) 211 No 
permission, sufferance, neglect, or non-feasance, can be 
found to be by force, because they consist not 7 agendo. 
1765 [see MALFEASANCE]. 1781, 1875 [see MISFEASANCE]. 
1845 Potson Eng. Law in Encycl. Metrop. 11. 813/2 Mis- 
conduct of officers of justice, being what the law terms mal- 
feasance, that is, wrong-doing,—or culpable non-feasance. 
1891 Morey in 7vimes 30 Oct. 7/2 If your colleague..of 
to-day..is to be at liberty to-morrow to turn round and 
reproach you with supposed misfeasances and non-feasances, 

transf. 1973 Observ. State Poor 27 There is one infallible 
way to put an end to begging,..which consists merely in a 
nonfeasance ; give them nothing. 

+ Non-fee‘lingness. és. [f. Nox- 1+ FEEL- 
ING Zf/. a. + -NESS.] Absence of sensation. 

1650 GENTILIs Considerations 212 To overcome a feigned 
non-feelingnesse of griefe attempts 2 greater mischiefe. 

+ Non-fiance. Oés.7are—'. [Non-1.] Want 
of confidence, 

1643 Bawrte Lett, & Fruds. (1841) 11. 99 Essex much 
suspect, at least of non-fiance and misfortoune. 


+ Nongainsta nding, /7<¢f. Obs. [See Non- 
and GAINSTAND v. b,] | Notwithstanding. 

1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 137 Nongayn- 
standing thir argumentis. 

Non-gre‘mial. [Non- 2.] One who is nota 
resident member (of the university of Cambridge). 
Also attrib. or adj. in non-gremial examinations, 


an early name for the ‘local’ examinations. 

1841 Peacock Stat. Cambr. App. A. 17 note, Non gremials 
.. Were suspended a4 omni gradu. 1858 Guardian 29 Dec. 
1042/3 At Bristol last week there was a public meeting in 
support of the Cambridge non-gremial examinations. 1865 
Sat. Rev, 25 Feb. 220/1 Vhat girls as well as boys might be.. 
admitted to what are called the ‘ non-gremial ’ examinations. 

Non-habence (ngnhébéns). vare—'.  [f. 
Non- 1 + *hadence, ad. L. habéntia, f. habént-, pres. 
ppl. stem of adéére to have.) The condition of 


not having a thing. 

1865 J. Grote Aforal Ideals (1876) 27 The degrees of 
withoutness are (1) siinple non-habence [etc.]. 

Non-hea rer. /fist. [Non-2.] (See quots.) 

1853 J. H. Burton Hist. Scot. 11.69 A portion of them 
(sc. the Cameronians]. .isolated thentselves as ‘ non-hearers ’. 
1855 Macautay Hist. Eng. xvi. 111. 707 The number of 
these zealots [sc. Presbyterian nonjurors] went on diminish- 
ing till..they were nowhere numerous enough to havea 
nieeting house, and were known by the name of the Non- 
hearers, 

Non-hu'man, 2. [Nox- 3.] 

1. Not of the human race, not a human being. 

1839 J. Rocrrs Autipopopr. vi. § 2. 210 He is quite 
different from the whole human family, or is nonhuman. 
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NON-INTERVENTION. 


1852 M. Arxotp L£yferlocies t. ti, Yhough the non-human 
powers Of Nature harmusnot, 1863 Lussock Pre/, Times 
114 The non-human bones met with tu their researches. 

2. Not natural or proper to a human being. 

1853 Kinostey //yfatia xxi, Celibacy and asceticism, 
utterly non-human as they were. 1891 Hanoy Zess xx, At 
those non-human hours they could get quite close to the 
waterfowl. : 

Nonillion (npni‘lyan). [a. F. zov2//on(16the.), 
f. L. 2262-25 ninth, after wz7l/7o.) The ninth 
power of a million, denoted by 1 followed by 54 
cyphers. In American usc, an octillion multiplied 
by 1000, denoted by 1 followed by 30 cyphers. 
Hence Noni‘llionth (in recent Dicts.). 

1828-32 Weester, Noni//ion, the number of nine million 
millions. @ 1835 M¢Cuttocu Attributes (1843) 11. xxxix. 
476 Words effect less than figures; especially in the higher 


numbers. A Nonillion is scarcely more than a iillion to 
our conceptions. ‘ a 
Non-importa'tion. [Nox-1.] Neglect or 


refnsal to import. b. attr7zb. in non-tmportation 
agreement or act, applied to various agreements or 
acts made by the American colonial governments 
(from 1768 to 1774) to prevent the importation of 
goods from Great Jritain and her colonies. 

1770 Chron, in Ann, Reg. 159 We [at Charles Town} have 
agreed to stop all commercial intercourse with New-York, 
on account of that Province breaking the Non-Importation 
Agreement, wbich we strictly adhere to, 1774 [see Nown- 
CONSUMPTION]. 1774 (ttle) A_ Friendly Address to all 
Reasonable Americans,..in which the Necessary Conse. 
quences..of a General Non-Importation are Fairly Stated, 
1833 C. Reopine Alod, Wines 213 ‘The non-iinportation of 
the pure wine took place about 1815. 1849-0 ALison //ist, 
Europe VU. xiii. § 54. 135 Congress..passed a non-impor- 
tation act against the manufactures of Great Britain. 28 
Bancrort //ist, U.S. 1V.xxxii. 79 The certainty that the 
country could not as yet manufacture for itself, and conse- 
quently, .that the schemes of non-importation would fail. 

So Non-impo'rting f//. a. (Webster, 1847.) 

Wonino: see NONNY-NO. 

Non-inte‘lligence. [Nov- 1.] 

+1. Failure to understand. Odés. 

@ 1674 TRAHERNE Poet, IVks. (1903) 33 My non-intelligence 
of human words Ten thousand Pleasures unto me affords. 

2. Want of intelligence. 

1g05 J. M. Rosertson Chamberlain x. 52/2 It was the 
apotheosis of notional non-intelligence. _ i 

Non-inte‘lligent, @. (5é.) [Non- 3.] A. adj. 
Not intelligent. B. sd. One who is not intelligent. 

1628 Fectnam Resolves u. xx. 67 Mercurie bimselfe may 
moue his tongue in vaine, if hee has none to heare him, but 
a Non-intelligent. 1768-74 Tucker Zé. Nat. (1834) I. 332 
1f we had declared Him non-intelligent, it would have con- 
veyed the same idea we have of senseless matter, 1860 
Gen. P. Tuompson Andi Alt. cxxii. 111. 70 The puerile 
display of non-intelligent tmbecility. 

Non-i‘ntercourse. [Non-1.] Want of in- 
tercourse. b. attr’. in son-intercourse act, in 
U.S, fist., an act of 1809 prohibiting ships from 
Fiance and Great Britain from entering American 


ports. Also humorously allusive. 

1809 JEFFERSON H/>7t. (1829) 1V. 131 This view is derived 
from the former non-intercourse law only. 1809 MALKIN 
Gil Blas xt. vii. @ 5 You must submit to an embargo on 
your wit, and a non-intercourse act between you and the 
faculty of writing. 1826 Miss Mitroro Village Ser. 11. (1863) 
371, Dintend to try the effect of non-intercourse, and to 
break with her outright. 2888 A. Jounston in Encycl. 
Brit. XX111. 759/1 The use of non-intercourse agreements 
as revolutionary weapons against Great Britain. | ; 

Non-interfe'rence. [Non-1.] Failure or 
refusal to interfere, esf. in politics. 

1830 Gen. P. THomeson Zee. (1842) 1. 284 The more 
cases you can produce of non-interference on the other side, 
the more easily you may say that non-interference cannot 
last for ever, and you must interfere in this. 1866 Crump 
Banking ii. 60 Banking, above all other professions, is that 
which under entire freedom and non-interference would 
soonest be placed in the most perfect position. 1907 
Standard 1g Jan. 8/1 If the Downing Street people would 
only give usjin South Africa]..a little continuity of non- 
interference. 

attrib. 1859 J. Taytor Logic in Theol. 227 The ‘non- 
interference’ statesmen, who rule India. ‘ 

So Non-interfe‘rer, one who favours non-inter- 
ference; Non-interfe'ring ///. a., that does not 
interfere. 

1860 Gex. P, Tuomrson A nd? Alt. cxxvi. II. 83 To note 
the way in which the non-interferers can turn round when 
it suits them, 1897 Mary Kincstey IW. Africa 442 A non- 
interfering and therefore a negligeable quantity. 


Non-interve'ntion. [Nox- 1. Soin Fr.] 
Absence of intervention; in international politics, 
systematic non-interference by a nation in the 
affairs of other nations except where its own in- 


terests are directly involved. 

1831 [see INTERVENTION 1]. 1835 Marryat Ol/a Podr. 
vii, The French marched an army of non-intervention down 
to the citadel. 1881 E. Ropertson in Encycl. Brit. X111. 
192/1 Premature recognition of a struggling rebellion would 
be regarded as a breach of the principle of non-intervention. 
1888 Marg. Sauispury in Z¥es11 Apr. 12/2 That spirit 
of haughty and sullen isolation whicb has been dignified by 
the name of ‘non-intervention’. : 

attrib. 1845 Mrs. Gore Eng. Char. (1852) 85 An inter- 
vention and non-intervention war is waged between the 
parties. 1896 Daily News 17 Nov. 5.4 The renewal of 
Bismarck’s Non-interven@ion Alliance. 

Hence Non-interve'ntionist, also Non-inter- 


NON INVENTUS. 


ventionalist (rare—"), one who favours non- 


intervention, Also a//rid. ; 

1859 Rusktn A rroius of Chace (1880) II. 13 We English 
non-interventionalists. 1860 Saf, Rev. X. 483/1 Whe Greck 
ecclesiastics arenon-interventionists. 1884 L'pool Mercury 
ry Feb, 5/6 Vhe non-interventionist peace party. 

Non-intru'sion, [Nox-1.] Absence of in- 
trusion ; sec. in the Church of Scotland, applied 
to the principle of resisting the intrusion by 
patrons of unacceptable ministers upon objecting 
congregations. Also ad/r7d. 

1840 J. Rosertson Obserz. Veto Act 5 The observations 
now offered to the public on the non-intrusion enactment 
of the Assembly, 1334. 1842 De Qutxcrvin Alachkw. Mag. 
Aug, 128 All those layinen who profess principles of Non- 
intrusion. /6-:/., In Edinburgh, the peace of the city was 
sought to be disturbed, by setting up the Non-intrusion 
Lord Provost against Mr. Macaulay. 1842 Macaucay in 
‘Trevelyan L1/ (1880) 11. 93 A Non-intrusion opposition has 
been talked of. .."\The leading Non-intrusionists.. have had 
a conference with me. 1879 /incycl. Brit. IX. 7434/1 That 
the church..should reaffirm the principle of non-intrusion 
as an integral part of the constitution of the Reformed 
Church of Scotland. 

Hence Hon-intru'sionism, the tenets and prac- 
tice of non-intrtisionists; NWon-intru-sionist, one 
who favours non-intrusion ; also a//rid, 

1841 De Quincey in Black, Wag. Aug. 128 To vote for 
a Non-intrusionist was a matter of divine duty. /did. 129 
Tosuch partisans. .Christianity itself is scarcely more im- 
portant than Non-Intrusionism, /é/¢¢, 132 ‘he sentinients 
and language of the Non-Intrusionist Lord-Advocate. 

| Non inventus (ngn inventds). [L.=‘not 
found’.] = NoN EST INVENTUS, 

¢ 1670 Hacket Abp. Williams u. (1693) 88 They [se. com- 
missioners] broke up with a Non-snveutus, 1 2 i. 
Brooke Focl of Qual. (1809) I. 124 The return of nox 
énvent, generally made upon writs. 1880 J. Payx Confident, 
Agent xxiit, It is rumoured that the assistant of a well- 
known jeweller. .is von faventus, 

Nonius (néunids). [mod.1.., being the lalin- 
ized form of the name of Pedro Vuisies,a Portuguese 
mathematician (1492-1577).] <A contrivance for 
the graduation of mathematical instruments, in- 
vented by Nuiiez and described by himin his work 
De Crepuseulis (1542 A..), Often inaccurately 
used for the VERNIER, which is an improved form 
of Nufiez’ instrument. 

17590 Phil. Trans. XLVI. 515 In this Method another 
Observer will be generally necessary to note the Degree 
cut by the Nonius. 1781 M. Cutver in Life, etc. (1888) 1. 
66, I went to Salem to get a nonius fitted to my barometer. 
1804 Ct. von Rumrorp in 4/1. Trans, XCIV. 78 ‘Their 
scales were divided with the greatest care; and, by ineans 
of a nonius, they show eighth parts of a degree very dis- 
tinctly. 12882 Sexra Pixro //ow / crossed Africa Wl. 1. ii. 
160, I read in the nonius 507 10’. 

b. alirth., as nonius plale, scale, screw. 

1732 Phil. Trans. XXXVII. 274 The Nonius Plate 
moves with the Index, and subdivides each of the sinall 
Divisions of the Arch into ten equal Parts or Minutes. 
1837 Brewsrer Wagan. 350 ‘Lhe lever or clainp, connected 
with the nonius screw on oue of the deflectors, 1867 Suvi 
Sailor's Word-bh., Nonius Scale, or Vernier. 

Non-joinder. Law. [Nox-1.] The omis- 
sion to Join, as a party to a suit. 

1833 cict 3 & 4 Vill. Vc. 42 $10 The. . Defendants who 
shall have so pleaded in Abatement the Nonjoinder of sucl: 
Person. 1845 Sreruen Cor. Laws Eng. (1874) 11. 100 
Each is entitled if sued alone to object to the non-joinder 
of the other partners. 1887 Law 7twes Rep. LVM. 112/1 
Under the old practice.. their non-joiuder could have been 
made the subject of a plea in abatement. 


+Non-ju'rable, 2. Ods. [f. Non- 3+ */urable, 
ad. L. type *yurdbilis (f. juridre to swear: see 
-ABLE).] ‘That cannot be sworn, e.g. as a witness. 

217% Nortn /xanien (1740) 264 If. .they were brought 
to the View of this Fellow’s Saltinhanco Tricks, they would 
bave..pined at his being such a Nonjurable Rogue. 

Non-jurancy (agnd3ierinsi). //7s/. [f. Nox- 
JURANT : see -ANCY.] The condition of being a 
non-juror ; the principles of the non-jurors. 

1715 Woprow in IVodrow's Corr. (1843) II. 21 ‘To show it 
was neither disloyalty nor Non-jurancy hindered hiin. he 
Went over..and preached at Lanark witb Mr. Orr. 17z0 — 
/bid, 486 The other thing insisted on is a declaration of 
the reasons of our Non-jurancy., 1895 Raven //ist. Suffolk 


229 Archbishop Sancroft’s non-jurancy. 


Non-ju‘rant, ¢.andsd. fist. Also 8 erron., 

cand. [f. Non-Jurok: see -ant and cf. Jurant.] 

A. adj, That is a nou-juror; belonging to or 
characteristic of non-jurors. 

1696 Lutrreit Brief Med. (1857) 1V. 138 One Glascome, 
a nonjurant parson. 1788 in V. & QO, 8th Ser. VIII. 16 Nov, 
(1895) 385/1 Upon the 24th of April 1788 at a Meeting of the 
Protestant Nonjurand Bishops at Aberdeen they unani- 
inously resolved to pray for George the Third. 1791 Newrn 
Your Eug. & Scot. 372 Anon-jurant place of worship. 1900 
J. Dowpen in C, E.G. Wright Gideon Guthrie Pref. xiv, 
Guthrie, an Episcopal and non-jurant clergyman. 
trausf, 1837 Cariuvte Fr. Rev. WL. 1. iv. 36 Poor Abbé 
Sicard, with some thirty other Nonjurant Priests, 1866 
Pall Mall G. 14 Sept. 5 The annexation of Hanover to 
Prussia seems likely to give rise to a class of non-juiant 
clergy in the former country. 

. 56. = NON-JUROR. 

170z Reasons for addr. his Uajesty to invite Electress 9 
Those of "em who pretend to be Protestants are particularly 
stil’d High-Flyers, High-Churchmen, a few of ‘em Nou- 
jurants, and all of’em Torys, 1703 JWoderation a Virtue 
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21 These are the Nonjurants, who reserve their Allegiance for 
the young Gentleman at St. Germans, 1848 ‘lomsow ///s¢. 
Sk. Secession Ch.8 Vhe non-jurants..were supported..by 
the general voice of the people, who, looking upon the oath 
[of abjuration] as a badge of slavery [etc.]. 1881 AcNew 
Theol, Consol. 287 The most earnest ministers..refused to 
swear [the oath of allegiance to William and Mary}. ‘Vo 
distinguish them from tbe Episcopal Non-jurors,..they 
were usually called non-jurants, 

transf. 1837 CakLyLe Fr. Rev. 111.1. iv. 37 A poor Non- 
jurant, ofquiccer temper, smites the horny paw with his cane. 

Hence + Non-ju‘rantism = NoN-JURANCY. 

1706 Bavnarp Cold Baths 1. 268 Now to reason a little 
why Men..should even against Conviction oppose Cold 
Vathing, is a Paradox, surely the reason must be the same 
with that of Nonjurantism. 


+ Non-juress. 04s. wonce-word. [f. Non- 
JUROR + -ESS.] A female non-juror. 


1723 Dk. Wuarton Tyne Britou No, 21. I. 182 So great 
a Reinforcement of Nonjuresses as they will now have. 

Non-juwring, ///.¢.  //ist. [f. Nox-suron: 
see -ING *.] Relusing the oath of allegiance ; be- 
longing to the party of non-jurors. 

1691 Woop Life 21 Apr. (O.H.S.) III. 359 Non-juring 
bishops: Sancroft [etc.}. 1747 J. OwEN (¢it/e) Jacobites and 
Nonjuring Principles freely examined. 1779 Bosweet Let, 
2 Feb. in Yohnsou, 1..had solemn conversation with the 
Reverend Mr. Falconer, a nonjuring bishop. 1814 Scotr 
Wav, xi, Vhe nonjuring clergyman was a pensive and inter- 
esting old man, with niuch tbe air of a sufferer for conscience 
sake. 1855 Macaunay //ist, Eng. xiv. III. 495 Some non- 
juring assembly, where the service which he loved was per- 
forined without mutilation. 1882-3 Semarr Encycl, Relig. 
Knowl. 11. 1666 Nonjuring congregations continued to 
exist until the death of the last bishop Bootlie, in 1805. 

Non-ju'rist, //’s¢. [f, Non-sunor: see -1st.] 
Used adirib, =prec. Also Non-juri‘stical a. 

1723 Poor Kobin (titlep.) The Roundheads, Fanaticks, 
Muggletonians, Nonjuristical and Papistical Account, 18971 
Fraser Life berkelcy ii. 49 Non-resistance and passive 
obedience were. .supported itm Queen Anne’s reign in Non- 
jurist tracts and pampliets. 

Non-juri‘stic, ¢. [Nox- 3.] Not juristic. 

1875 Poste Gains iw, 508 We..find wrnus injectio spoken 
of by tion-juristic writers as an act of self-redress. 

Non-juror, nonjuror (ngn,dziterai). //is¢. 
[Non-2.] Orig., one of the beneficed clergy who 
refused to take the oath of allegiance in 1689 to 
William and Mary. Also, in wider use (see quot. 
1769). 

1691 Woop Life 14 Oct. (O.HLS.) III. 373 To justifie his 
proceedings in not expelling the non-jurors or non-swearers, 
1696 Iveivn Drary 26 Feb., A Conspiracy of about 30 
Knights, [etc.].. many of them Irish and English Papists 
and Nonjurors or Hacouires (s0 call’d), to murder K. 
William, 1714 Sweet Jes. St AG Wks. 1751 IV. 276 
Excepting those who are Nonjurors by profession, I have 
not net with above two persons who appeared to have any 
scruples concerning the present Limitation of the Crown, 
1769 Biackstone Comm. 1V.ix. 124 Every person refusing 
the same [oaths of allegiance, supremacy, and abjuration]} 
who is properly called a uon-juror, shall be adjudged a 
popish recusant convict. 1827 IIAuLtam Const. Hist. xv. 
(1876) 111. 109 Eight bishops,..with about four hundred 
clergy,..chose the more honourable course of refusing the 
new oaths; and thus began the schism of tle nonjurors. 
1852 Tuackrrkay Asmond xi, So my Lord Castlewood re- 
mained a nonjuror all his life nearly, 1879 L. Streruen 
Hours in Library WI. 28g When Macaulay attacks an old 
non-juror or modern ‘Tory. 


Ilence Non-ju‘rorism, the principles of the non- 
jurors. 1882 in Octivie. 

Non-jury. [Nonx- 4.) arth. in non-jury 
acliow, case, an action or case not requiring a jury. 
Also aésoé. = non-jury case. 

1897 Daily News 9 Mar. 8/4 Iwo non-jury cases from Mr. 
Justice Matthew's court. 1898 JVesti. Gaz. 19 May 2/1 To 
try Special, Common, and non-juries. 1901 Scotssan 11 
Mar. 9/2 Mr. Justice Bucknill sat to try non-jury actions. 

Non-know ledge. [Nox-1.] Want of know- 
ledge. . 

1503 Kolls of Parlt. V1. 532/2 For the serche and non 
knowlege of their severall ‘Tenures. 1600 W. Watson 
Pecacordon (1602) 277 A Non-knowledge, what catholiks 
were guiltie, and who were free. 1612 Heywoov A fol, 
Actors Ep. Ded. A2b, ‘Vhey have either wandred througli 
spleene, or erred by non-kuowledge. 1898 IN ests, Gaz. 
1 April 4/1 His on-knowledge of the customs of the country 
led to a very funny situation. 


Non le day. //7s’. [See Nox- 2 and Lr.] A 
day on which ordinary exercises were not read in 
the schools ; hence, a day of rest, a holiday. 

1635 [Levin Sadbath (1636) 1. 114 [That] the Lords day 
.-Should be a non-lee day, a day of rest and ease unto theni. 
1904 Woxknswortu Anc. Hal, Univ. Oxf. (O. HLS.) 181 
There were in old times many holy days which intervened 
to stop lectures, and these were accordingly called won Le, 
or won Dis days {or both at once). 


ll Non licet (liset). [[..=/it is not lawful’.] 
+1. A refusal of permission. Obs. 


162z Mase tr. Aldeman's Gusinan d’AL, 50, 1 was dis- 
mist with a non dicet. 


2. alirib. (hyphened). Not allowed, unlawful. 

1628 Prynne Brief Surv. 80 These non-licet times of 
Marriage. 1637 Heviin Andtid. Linc. Pref. 2 This and 
such like lawlesse, and non-licet Pamphlets. 167z Woop 
Life g Feb. (O.H.S.) 11. 242 Dye.. keeps a non-licet coach, 
+ notwithstanding the vicechancellor had prohibited him. 
1891 Wrencu Winchester Word-bk,, Non-licet adj., illegal : 
unbefitting a Wykehamist. £.x.—Don't sport non-licet 
notions. 


NON-NATURAL. 
No-n-life. 


life. 

1733 W. Crawrorp /nfilelity (1836) 186 Here there isa 
progress from a non-life to a life. 1862 J. Brown Rad, 
Mystery of Black § Tat (1906) 59 ‘hat shudder, by which 
he Ieapt out of non-life into life. 1899 Dziewicxt I ycli/'s 
De Logica \1. p. xxii, ‘Vhe instant of death. .viewed from 
different standpoints : as the end of life, and the beginning 
of non-life. 

| Non liquet (ngn likwet). [L.=’it is not 
clear’.] A condition of uncertainty as to whether 
a thing is so or not; sfec. in Law, a verdict given 
by a jury in cases of doubt, deferiing the matter to 
another day for trial. Also a//7tb.= uncertain as 
to the side to which one belongs. 

1656 Liount Glossogr. 1679 Trials of White, §& other 
Fesuits 63 lt is still a Non liquet whether you were here in 
July or no. ¢1700 J. Wovrow in Life (1828) 109 The non- 
liquet nen further those that are for the negative. [a 1734 
NortuH £.vaicn (1740) Pref. vi, Here is a Yesterday’s Tale 
out of the best Writers, and who they are non liquet.} 1802 
Corertoce Unpubl. Lett. to F. P. Lstlin 86 (Stanf.), A non 
liquet concerning the nature and being of Christ. 4 

Non-lo‘gical, z [Non- 3.] Not logical; 
spec. in Logic = MATERIAL a, 2. 

1845 Wuatety Logic in Eucycl. Aletrop. 1. 225/1 The 
Non-lozical (or inaterial) Fallacies. 1899 JI 'cs¢. Gaz. 31 
Aug. 3/3 Vhere are inany non-logical arguments..which 
may..be made to do a lot of good. 

Non-member. [Non- 2.] One who is not a 
member. So Non-me-mbership. 

1650 J. Cotton Sing. /’salms 49 Neither doe the 
ineinbers of the Church. -lay aside this dutie, and leave it 
to Non-Members. 1653 Firmin Softer Reply 37 He is 
under cure, but his cure is non-membership, a member cut 
off from the body, 1847 in Wrester. r901 Scofsutan 8 
Mar. 6/7 There were forty non-members in the place. 1903 
Daily Chron. 23 Mar. 5/4 On account of meinbership or 
non-membership of a labonr union. 

Non-me'tal. Chem. ([Noyx- 2.] 
metallic element. 

1866 Ovuixe Ain, Chem. 14 The chlorides of the metals, 
like those of the non-metals, must also be divided into 
inonochlorides. 1871 Roscor lem. Chen, 6 The number 
of the metals is much larger than that of the non-metals. 

Non-metallic, ¢. [Non- 3.] Not metallic, 
not consisting of metal; C4ew., that is not a 
metallic element. 

1815 Aikin Wan, Jia, (ed, 2) 55 Class 1.— Non-Metallic 
Combustible Minerals. ‘Whe substances of this class (with 
the exception of Diainond) are of low specific gravity. 1845 
F. Lunn Chem, in Encyel. Aectrop. 1V. 646/2 Non-Metallic 
(Electronegative 2) Elements. 1856 Ov7's Cire. Sci., Alech, 
Philos. 3 Silicium is soinetimes regarded as a non-metallic 
body. 1872 ScHuLLen Sfects unt Anal. § 23 The spectruin of 
any non-iretallic substance, 

Nonmete, variant of NconMEAT. 

Non-moral, ¢ [Nox- 3.] Not moral; 
having no moral standard ; wanting in moral in- 
stinct or sense. So Non-mora‘lity. 

@1866 J. Grote Avan Utilit, Phil, xxi. (1870) 355 
Whether what we are to expect of human action is that it 
should be non-nioral. 1886 Swinsurne J//sc. 66 Keats,.. 
the most absolutely non-moral of all serious writers. 1891 
Lounsuury Stud. Chaucer 111. viii. 352 ‘Vhose who insist 
that art, while it is not immoral, is nou-moral. rgoz .V. 4 Q. 
Ser. 1x. IX. 79/2 The vaiveté of their non-morality. 

Wonn, obs. form of Nun, 

Non-nant (ngnnevnt). [f. Nox- 6+L. xani-, 
pres. ppl. stem of dre to swim,] At Eton College: 
-\ boy who is not a swimmer. Also a/frzd. 

1869 Eton Boating Bh, Wwtrod. 2 No check was put upon 
those who belonged to the Boats, nor were they prohibited 
to ‘Non-nants’. rg00 Brovrick Alem. & Lape. 31 At the 
beginning of each summer half [at Eton] a ‘non-nant list * 
was printed. 

Nonnat (npnet). (a. dial.F. xonnal, noun- 
(z)al.]) A name given on the Mediterranean 
coast of France to the young of fish of the families 
Cobide and Alherinide. 

1868 us. Nat, //ist. 11.131. 1880 GUNTHER Fishes 50% 

WNon-na‘tural, ¢. and sé. [Nonx- 3.] A. aay. 

+1. Now-natural things [medical L. res non- 
naturales] =‘ non-naturals’ (see B). Ods. 

1704 J. Harris Ler, 7echu. 1, Non-Natural Things, or the 
Non-Natural Cause of Diseases, as the Physicians reckon 
them are six. 1727-38 Cuaasers Cycd. s.v. Mediciue, Vhe 
fourth branch considers the remedies, and their use, whereby 
life inay be preserved, whence it is called hygieine. Its 
objects are what we strictly call non-natural. , 

2. Not belonging to the natural order of things ; 
hot according to or dependent upon nature; de- 
viating from the natural course or order. 

1826 Lams Evia Ser.u. Sanity of true Genius, For the 
super-natural, or soniething super-added to what we know 
of nature, they give yon the plainly non-natural. 1839 
J. Rocers Antipopopr. vi. § 2. 210 Whoever comes not from 
orthrough Eve or her female posterity, is to be deemed non 
natural. 1852 McCosu Sufernaturad ni. § 4. 150n0¢,A 
miracle is non-natural. 1874 M. ArNnoxp in Contemp. Kev. 
Oct. 797 Ihe God of this religion of the future will be still 
a magnified and non-natural man, 1887 Challenger Rep. 
XIX. tv. 1 The majority of zoologists continued for a long 
time to divide the Pieropoda into non-natural groups. 
1898 Green's Encyel. Law Scot. X. 292 The duty of a one 
prietor making a non-natural use of lris lands is extremely 
strict, and negligence is presumed from tbe fact of dainage. 

3. Not in accordance with the natural interpreta- 


tion or meaning. : 
1844 W.G. Wasp Laval Chr. Ch. 479 Our twelfth Article 


[Non- 2.] Absence or negation of 


A non- 


NON-NATURALISM. 


is as plain as words can make it on the ‘evangelical’ side... 
I subscribe it myself in a non-natural sense. 1864 Pusey 
Lect, Daniel 471 When they strive so hard, in non-natural 
ways, to force other meanings on tbe words, 1884 Lo, 
Sevsorne in Law Aep, 25 Chanc. Div. 688 It isnot that the 
word ‘ wife’ is taken in a non-natural sense, 

B. sé. pl. 

1, Old Aled. The six things necessary to health, 
but liable, by abuse or accident, to become the 
cause of disease, v7z. air, meat and drink, sleep 
and waking, motion and rest, excretion and reten- 


tion, the affections of the mind. 

1708 WAINEWRIGHT (f7¢/e), A Mechanical Account of the 
Non-Naturals: Being a Brief Explication Of the Changes 
made in Humane Bodies, by Air, Diet,&c. 1725 Ropinson 
The. Physick & Dis. 71 None of the Evacuations will be 
irregular, if the Air, our Aliment, or some other of the Non- 
naturals do not disaffect 'em, 1788 Cowrer Let. in Priv, 
Corr, (1824) 11. 144, I rather suspect that you do not allow 
yourself sufficient air and exercise. The physicians call 
them non-naturals, 1 suppose to deter their patients from 
the useofthem. 1826 Scotr Diary g June in Lockhart, 
Slept well last night. By the way, how intolerably selfish 
this Journal makes me seem—so much attention to one’s 
naturals and non-naturals! 1833 Cycl Pract. Aled, 1. 
597/2 On the relations of diet to the non-naturals, — 

2. The department of study concerned with non- 
natural objects, rare. 

1874 M. ArNotp in Contemp. Rev. Oct. 818 If any science 
is likely to be able to demonstrate to us the magnified and 
non-natural man, it must be the science of nonenaturals. 

Hence Non-natura‘lity, Non-na‘turalness, the 
condition of being non-natural. 

1802-12 Bentuam Ration. Fudic. Evid. (1827) 111. 55 He 
denied some of the facts by which the non-naturality of the 
death was indicated. 1878 N. Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 330 
The non-naturalness of the thought. 

Non-na‘turalism. [Non-1.] Non-natural 
style; also, a non-natural feature or characteristic. 
- 1895 SaintsBuRY in Acadeny 29 June 541/3 Non-natural- 
isms and over-embroideries in style. 1895 Blackw. Alag. 
Feb. 175 The. .non-naturalism of ‘les deux Goncourt ’. 


Won-na‘turalist. [Non- 4.] Used attrzd. 
or aaj. Not versed in, or disposed to the study of, 


Natural History. 

1858 Darwin in Life §& Lett. (1887) 11. 138 Being quizzed 
by my non-naturalist relations, 1873 Tavtor Hal/-hours in 
Green Lancs 2 Yhe most non-naturalist of pedestrians. 

Wonne, obs. form of Nun, 

Won-nece'ssity. [{Non-1.] The condition 
of being unnecessary; absence of necessity. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol, Pref. ii. § 9 Beza miost truly main- 
taining the necessitie of excommunication, Erastus as truly 
the non-necessitie of lay elders to be ministers thereof, 
01861 Papers on Alter. Prayer Bk. 103 The Cominon- 
Prayer-Book plainly speaks of the non-necessity of Unction. 
1802-12 Benruam Ration, Fudic. Evid, (1827) 111. 388 An 
attempt to prove supposes the necessity of proof, and 
assumption supposes the non-necessity of proof. 1880 
BaRwELe Ancurisne 59 notc, Vhe non-necessity of tying 
soluble ligatures tight enough to cut through the outer and 
middle coat. 

Wonnerie, -ye, obs. forms of NuUNNERY. 

| Non nobis (ngn nowbis). The first words 
of the psalm (cxv in the English versions, part 
of cxiii in the Vulgate) beginning Nox xobes, 
Domine, non nobis * Not unto us, O Lord, not 
unto us’, used as an expression of humble gratitude 
or thanksgiving for mercies vouchsafed. 

1475 Mankind 480 in Alacro Plays 18 ‘Nofn] nobis, 
domine; non nobis’, by sent Deny! 1599 SHAxks. Hew. V, 
lv. Vill. 128 Let there he sung Vox nobis, and Te Deum, 
The dead with charitie enclos’d in Clay. 1814 CoLeRIDGE 
Unpubl. Lett to ¥. P. Estlin 86 (Stanf), For ourselves we 
hold it sufficient to say: Now nobis! 1838 D. JerRot.p Aven 
of Chear., J. Applejohn v, ‘After dinner, we must have— 
humph !—what d’ye call it?’ whispered Benjamin, ‘ Nov 
nobis’, replied Oldjoe. a1845 Hoop Public Dinner 22Tben 
silence is wanted, Non Nobis is chanted. 

+ Nonny-no. 06s. Also 6-7 nonino, 7nonne-, 
nonni-no. : 

1. Used as a refrain, like Nonny-NoNnnNY. 

1593 Drayron Ecé. ili, C3 These noninos of filthie 

tibauldry. 1600 SHaxs. A. ¥. L. v. iii. song, With a hey, 
and a ho, and a hey nonino, a1650 Percy Folio SJIS., 
Loose & Hum. Songs (1867) 58 Cupid bidds itt shold bee 
soe, Because all men were made for ber hynonino, 

2. A trifle, bagatelle. 

1681 Hickerincitt Black Nox-Conf. Introd. (1 82) A2, 1 
was not so soon Thunderstrook with Excommunication for 
a Nonne-no, but 1 was sooner Absolv'd. 1682 /d/d. xvi. 48, 
I lost my time, detain’d for a Nonni-no above a Fortnight 
at London. 

Nonny-nonny (ngnijngni). Also 6 noney 
nony. OUds. exc. arch. A meaningless refrain, 
formerly often used to cover indelicate allusions. 

1533 J. Hevwoop Play of the Wether (Brandl) 1041 
Gyue boys wether, quoth a nonny, nonny. @1540, 1599 
[see Hey 2). 1553 Respudblica i, vi, Canten?t, Hey noney 
nony houghe for money. 1602 SHaks. Harn. 1v.v. 165 Hey 
non nony, nony, hey nony. 1605 — Lear ii.iv. 103. @ 1625 
Frercuer //um, Lieut, iv. iv, That noble mind to melt and 
moulder For a hey-nonny-nonny, 1823 PragEp Lillian 12 
Nonny Nonny !—who shall tell Where the Summier breezes 
dwell? 1832 L. Hunt (oes 182 Ah little ranting Johnny, 
For ever blithe and bonny, And singing nonny, nonny. 

Non-obe'dience. [Non- 1.] Neglect of 
obedience ; failure to obey. 


1582 Reg. Privy Council Scot. Il. 469 For allegit non- 
obedience thairof. 1650 A. A[scutam] Keply to Sanderson 


198 


10 Non-obedience can expect nothing but non-protection. 
1847 WEBSTER (citing MitNer). 1884 Law ep. 9 Prob. 
Div. 52 The petitioner asked for an attachment against the 
respondent for such non-obedience, 


5o + Non-obei'sance, in the same sense. 

1447 Shilling ford Lett, (Camden) 134 That for the nonn- 
obeisaunce therof thei be putte in no vexacon, hurt, 
trouble ne losse. 1567 Aeg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 577 
For his non obeysance of the command. 

[a. OF. 


+ Non-o'bstant, prep. (coi7.) Obs. 
nonobstant (trom 14th c.), repr. L. 2200 obstante: 
see next.] Notwithstanding. 

¢1400 Jeryn 2467 Non-ohstant his drede, yet part of 
sapience Stremyd in-to his hert. 1§.. dderd. Keg. (Jam.), 
Non obstant that [etc.}. 1591 J. Eviot tr. De Logue’s Disc. 
Warre 7'Vhis is to be vnderstod of the true Church, xoz- 
obstant the abuse vsed vnder the popish empire. 

| Non-obstante (ngnpbstentz). [mod.L.= 
non not + obstante (abl. sing. of pres. pple. of 
obstare to be in the way), orig. agreeing with a sb. 
in the abl. absol. const., e. g. 2207 obstante veredicto 
‘the verdict being no hindrance’, ‘ notwithstand- 
ing the verdict ’.] 

+1. as adv. or rep. Notwithstanding. Oés. 

Non upstant in Ben Jonson’s Gifsies Aletam, Wks. (1641) 
67 is prob. intended as an ignorant corruption of this word. 

1646 Hammonpb /¥és, (1674) 1. 254 That men were then 
saved zon obstarte this want of greater light. 1653 Cot- 
Linces Caveat for Prof. 138 1f..tne Church did enjoyn it 
(possibly) it might be observed, this exception Vox obstante. 


2. assb, (Law.) The first two words of a clause 
formerly used in statutes and letters patent, which 
conveyed a licence from the sovereign to do a 
thing notwithstanding any statute to the contrary 
(1202 obstante aliguo statuto tn contrartum) ; hence 
(in full, clazese of non-obstante), a clause of this 


nature. Now //25¢. 

In England this form of dispensation was first used by 
Henry III in his charters (see 2 b, quot. 1669); it was 
abolished by the Bill of Rights. 

1444 Rolls of Parit. V.104/2 No patent of the seide offices 
..to be made, all be it yat yei be with this clause non 
obstante. 1601 Sir G. Moore .Sf. in Townsend sé. 
Collect, (1680) 234 Admit we should make the Statute with 
anon Obstante; yet the Queen may grant a Patent witha 
non Obstante to cross this non Obstante. 1628 Coxe Ox 
Litt. 99a, When he [the King] licenceth expressly to alien 
an Abbot, &c. which 1s in Mortmaine, he needs not make 
any zon obstante of the Statutes of Mortmaine. 1642 C, 
Vernon Covnsid. Exch, 62 The Non-obstantes in the Leases 
of Recusants lands. 1668 Ormonde A/SS.in 10th Rep. Hist. 
MSS, Comm. App. V.65 To draw up..a pardon..and to 
insert therein all such clauses and xow-obstanfes as in like 
cases are usual. 1686 Luttrett Brief Red. (1857) I. 380 The 
King’s power of dispensing with all penal] lawes by a clause 
of non obstante. 1688 Act 1 IWill. & Alary c. 2 § 52 That 
..after this present Session of Parlyament noe dispensation 
by Non obstante of or to any Statute..shal]l be allowed. 
1744 Nortu Life Dudley North 184 What should hinder 
tbe great Seal from sending forth Commissions,..with #02 
obstante's in the Body of them, against the Test Laws? 

attrib, 1810 A. Lupers Tracts v. 334 In the next year 
(1251) the King. .executed his design of imitating the Pope 
by a xonobstante grant. bid. 338 The nonobstantc clause 
was not long confined to one statute or to one branch of 
the royal prerogative. 

b. With reference to papal use. 

1625 Purcuas Prlgrivis uw, vill. vi. § 3.1257 But what is 
this to the Popes .Vox obstante? a plenitude of power to 
dispense with Oathes, Vowes, and whatsoever Diuine or 
Humane, standing in the way of his Monarchie? 1669 
Prynxne Antmadv. Fourth Pt. inst, 132 King Henry the 3, 
though he at first detested. .these.. .Vov-obstantes in Popes 
Bulls..yet at last he began toimitate them. 1726-31 Tinoat 
tr. Rapin's Hist. Eng. (1743) 1. 527/1 1t was a mortal blow 
to the court of Rome, to whom the clause of Von-obstante, 
so frequently used by the Popes, became fruitless, at least 
witb regard to the collation of benetices. 


+3. ¢ransf. and ger. a. A dispensation from 
or relaxation of a law orrule. Const. 072, of, Zo. 


b. An exception to a rule. Oés. 

1604 Jas. I in Egerton Papers (Camden) 397 Some 
warrant..wherein there may be some words inserted with 
a on obstante of this our absolute restraint. a 1631 DoONNE 
Poenis (1654) 28, 1 do not sue from thee to draw A Non 
obstante on natures law. 1678 I’. Jones Heart & its 
Soveraign 498 A God devoid of all Divine Attributes. .so 
shamefully mash'd with contradictions, and 2z0n-obstante’s. 
1720 S. Parker Siblioth. Lill. 1. 264 The Rule deliver’d 
down to us from the Beginning witb our Vox obstantes and 
Notwithstandings. 1742 Nortu Lives of Norths 45 ‘Vhe 
Chief Justice. . would not break a Law with a Nox obstante. 

+e. With a non-obstante to: notwithstanding. 

1659 SoutH Se77. (1727) I. 88 These Words import the 
Hindrance of the Duty enjoyned; which therefore is here 
purposely enforced with a Vox-obstante to all Opposition. 
1667 /did. 11. 37 With a ox obstante to all their Revels, 
their Profaneness, and scandalous Debaucheries of all sorts, 
they continue Virtuoso’s still. 1710 Chase which you Please 
2 These Men allow of a Mental Reservation, with a Voz: 
Obstante to their express Oath to the contrary thereunto, 

Nonoic (nondwik), a. Chem. [f. L. non-us 
ninth, after ocforc.] The ninth in the series of 


fatty acids. 

1891 Tuorre Dict. Appl. Chen. 11. 100. 

+ Non-orga‘nical, 2. O/d Anat. [Non- 3.] 
(See quots.) 

1682 Gisson Avat. 4 A non-organical part is that’ which 
has only an use, and no action. 1704 J. Harris Ler. Techn, 
Non-Organical Part of an Animal,..as a Gristle, Bone, 
Foot, &c. 


! 


NONPAREIL, 


Non-paid. [Noy-6.] A letter that has not 


been prepaid. 
1829 Lamp Le?¢¢. (1837) II. 236 Three two penny post 
non-paids in a week. 


+INon-parallel. zozce-wd. Alteration of next. 

1643 R. Bratuwair Lag. Gentlewoman 350 Art thou 
persuaded tbat this non-parallel thou thus affectest hath 
dedicated his service onely to thee ? 

Nonpareil (ngnpare'l), a. and sé, Forms: 
5 nonparaille, 6 -parreille, 6-7 -parel(e, 6-8 
-pareille, 7 -paril, -parell, -peril(1, -perel, 7, 9 
-pariel, 6- non(-)pareil. 8. 6 nompareille, 7 
-parell, numparell (g numparel). (See also 
Bb. 1b.) [a. F. sonparezl, + nomparet]: see Non- 
and PAREIL a, and s6.] 

A. adj. Waving no equal; unequalled, peerless. 

1477 Caxton Jason 32b, O right noble and nonparaille 
Myrro, she is without peer. 1594 Greene & Lopce Looking 
Gi. G.’s Wks. (Rtldg.) 117 Beauty nonpareil in excellence. 
1645 TomBes Anthropol. 8 Some inagnified Peter, as non- 
paril, 1654 WuitTlLock Zootomia 2c4 ‘Lhe most Von-parcille 
Beauty of the World, Beauteous Knowledge. 1730 (¢7¢/e) 
A Treatise of Buggs.. By John Southall, Maker of the Non- 
pareil Liquor for destroying Buggs and Nits. 1818 Amer. 
Monthly Mag. VW. 181/2 Now for a picture of the zon- 
pareil De Courcy—this Adonis, Apollo, and Hercules of 
eighteen. 1834 SoutHey Doctor 1. 70 A truth which.. will 
be..elucidated in this nonpareil history. 1893 F. Apams 
New Egypt 211 Vhe great and famous nonpareil champion. 

B. sé. 1. A person or thing having no equal ; 
something unique. 

1593 Nasue Four Lett. Confuted Wks. (Grosart) 11. 265 
Euermore maist thou be canonized as the Nonparreille of 
impious epistlers. 15996 LamBarDe /ervard. Kent 349 
{Name of a ship] Non Pareille. 1599 Groughton's Let. vii. 
24 You accompt your selfe the Aon parel for knowledge. 
1601 SHaks. /wel. V.1. v. 273 Though you were crown’d 
The non-pareil of beautie. 1612 Capt. Smitu Virginia 1. 
Wks. (Arb.) 169 Pocahontas, Powhatans daughter..was the 
very Noinparell of his kingdome, and at most not past 13 
or 14 yeares of age. 1748 Hartrey Observ. Manu. iii. § 4. 
267 That ‘lendency which Every Man has to think himself 
a Non-pareil. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Wat. (1834) II, 615 
People are apt to think their children nonpareils, the sole 
object deserving admiration and regard. 1817 Mar. Epce- 
WORTH Ormond xxii, Miss Annaly, who was to have been 
a non-pateil of an heiress in case of the brother's death, will 
have but a moderate fortune. 1887 SiepMAN Vict. Poets 
(ed. 13) v. 162 ‘The Talking Oak’,..the nonpareil of sus- 
tained lyrics in quatrain verse. 

b. In quasi-It. forms nonpareillo, -parella. 

1672 Vittiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal 1. (Arb.) 41, I 
think you’l say this is a zor paret/lo: I’m sure no body bas 
hit upon it yet. 1673 [R. Leicu] Transp. Reh. 7 To all 
these Reasons, our Farce-monger might have added another, 
which is a zou faretilo, 1687 Prior & HariFax Hind 5 P. 
transv. P.'s Wks. 1892 11. 319 I'le be bold to say, the 
exactest piece the world ever saw, a non paretllo, 1 faith. 
1899 Atlantic Monthly June 728/2 A nonparella of all grace 
and beauty ! 

2. Printing. A size of type intermediate be- 
tween emerald and ruby (in America, between 
minion and agate). + Also as adj. (following the sb.) 
= Printed in nonpareil. (Cf. F. sosparezlle.) 

This line is in nonpareil type. 

1647 Pref. Verses in Lilly Chr. Astrol., Heaven is his 
book; The Stars both great & smal Are letters Nonperill 
and Capitall Disperst tbroughout. 1683 Moxon lech, 
L.cerc., Printing it, » 2 Letter of all Bodies..viz. Pearl, 
Nonparel, Brevier. 1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2109/4 Tbe Bible 
Nonperil, in I'welves. 1825 Hansarp 73 fog7. 382 Ruby.. 
was..originally a Nonpareil with short ascenders and de- 
scenders, cast on a smaller body, 

attrib, 1824 J. JouNson 7'yfog7, 11. 72 Unless Nonpareil 
figures can be conveniently had. /éz:t. 84 ‘The founders... 
cast one sized type upon another body: vzz.a Nonpareil 
face on a Minion body, and a Minion on a Nonpareil. 

3. A kind of comfit. (Cf. F. zonparerl/e.) 

1697 C'tess D’ Aunoy’s Trav. (1706) 230 Certain little 
Comfits,which in France we call Non-pareil. 1712 tr. /oset's 
Hist. Drugs 1.56 Nonpareille, which is nothing but Orrice- 
Powder cover’d with Sugar. 1747-96 Mrs. Giasse Cookery 
xxi, 328 Strew different coloured nonpareils over it. 1821 
Lams Eliai. Aly first play, 1 remember the waiting at the 
door..with tbe cry of nonpareils, an indispensable play- 
house accompaniment in those days. .. The fasbionable pro- 
nunciation of the tbeatrical fruiteresses then was, ..‘Cbase.. 
some numparels’.. —chase fro chuse. 1843 Pereira Food 
& Diet 120 Sugar constitutes the base of an almost innumer- 
able variety of hard confectionary, sold under the.names of 
Lozenges, Brilliants, Pipe, Rock, Comfits, Nonpareils. 1862 
FRANCATELLI Costfectioner 327. 

4, Akind of apple. (Cf. F. xonparetile.) 

1731 Mitrer Gard. Dict, s.v. Apple Tree,..Nonpariel. 
1761 Phil. Trans. LI. 73 Non-pareil apple-trees: 1783 
Jounson in Sosiveli 18 Apr., Sir, you can no more have 
nonpareils than you can have grapes. 1821 Mrs. SHELLEY 
in Dowden Life Sheliey (1886) 11. 366 He produces some- 
thing as like Dante as a rotien crab-apple like a fine non- 
pareil, 1834 Penny Cycd. 11. 190/1 Braddick’s nonpareil. 
Old nonpateil. 1866 /'veas. Bot. 945/2 Scarlet Nonpareil. 

attrib. 1839 Linotey /ntfrod. Bot. u. xiii. 389 A nonpareil 
branch 2 feet long. 

5. a. A small beautifully coloured finch of the 
southern United States, Cyazospiza (Emberiza) 
ciris, b. The rose parrakeet, Plalycercus ext 
mius, (Cf. F. nonparetl, nonparerlle.) 

1758 G. Epwarps Gleanings 1, 132 The Painted Finch.., 
more generally known to the curious in London by the 
name of Nonpareil and Mariposa. 1853 GouLpinG Fozszg 
Marooners xxxvi, A noppareil, hidden in the branches, sat 
whistling plaintively to 1ts mate. 1895 Outing XXVI. 70/2 
Cane-brakes gay with cardinals and nonpareils, 


NON-PASS. 
6. A kind of wheat. 


1805 Dickson Pract. <igric. 1. 540 The nonpareil is a sort 
said to be brought into this country from America ; it has a 
bright straw witb a brown ear; and tbe grain ts very white. 

7. A name for several beautiful moths. 

1819 SaMoveLLe Entom. Compend. 422 The Nonpareil, 
Noctua sponsa, 1832 Resmie Butterfi. 4 MJotlts 206 The 
Nonpareil (Zcophora exintia, Stephens), A most beautiful 
species. 1875 Houcnton Srit. /nsects 88 The splendid 
Clifden Nonpareil (Cafocala fraxini). 


+ Non-pass. Backgammon. [Noy- 1.] 

1683 Houme Arioury ut. xvi (Roxb.) 64’r A nonpasse, 
is when the adverse men are so set that you cannot passe 
with your man or men till be giue you liberty. 


+IWon-patience. Oss. [Nox- 1.] Alleged 


term for a ‘company’ of wives. 

1486 Bk. St, Albans f vj, A Noonpaciens of wyues. 

Non-pay ment. [Nox- 1.] Failure or neglect 
to pay; the condition of not being paid. 

¢ 1447-8 Suitttxcroro J.et?. (Camden) 82 The seide wronge 
of nunpayement of the seide dymes. 1530 Rastett Bé. 
Purgat. ut. iii, The hurte & hynderaunce that I have had 
for tbe none payment of tbe.c. li. 1579-80 Nortu Plutarch 
(1657) 411 This Miltiades,,.being condemned by the state to 
pay the sum of fifty Talents, was for non-payment cast into 
prison. 1593 SHAKS. Ven. & Ad.521. 1686 Prot Staforidsh. 
35 Earle Robert obliging himself upon non paiment, to 
orfeit all his lands. 1764 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 100 The 
non-payment of Canada bills hy the French government. 
1837 Locxnart Life Scott VI. 106 That if anything should... 
befall Constable, Si: Walter would suffer a heavier loss than 
the nonpayment of some one novel. tg01 Scotsmran 3 Apr. 
10/1 He had protested strongly against the non-payment of 
sums due to Americans. 


So Non-pay‘ing v4/. s4., in the same sense ; Non- 


pay ing p//. 2., that does not pay. 

1407 Waterf. Arch. in 10th Rep. Hist. MSS. Commune, 
App. V. 329 For the nonpaying ofthe Kings chief rent. 1659 
Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 412 Their non-paying of the 
several debts charged upon tbem. 1877 Rayvwonp Mises & 
Mlining 347 Much time, labor, and money were thiown 
away upon non-paying lodes. 

Non-perce'ption. [Nox-1.] Want of per- 
ception; failure to perceive. 

1692 Norats Curs. Reflect, 10 Which utterly silences that 
argument taken from the Non-perception of them in 
children. 1704 — /dteal World i. iii. 131 The proper defect 
of the understanding is ignorance or non-perception. 1802-12 
Bentuam Ration. Fudic. Evid.(1827) V. 645 Mis-conception 
or non-perception. 1882 B. NicHotson in Sraus. .Vew 
Saks. Soc. 11880-2) 355 Such non-perception of moral re- 
sponsibility is one of the clearest proofs of madness. 


Non-perfo'rmance. [Noy- 1.] Failure or 
neglect to perform or fulftl a condition, promise, 
etc, ; the condition of not being performed. 

1sog-10 Act 1 Men. VIlT, c. 19 Preamble, For nonper- 
fourmance of the said condicions. 1611 SHaxs. Hint. 7.1. 
ii, 261 Fearefull To doe a thing, where I the issue doubted, 
Whereof the execution did cry out Against the non-perform- 
ance. 1635 Jackson Creed vunt. vii.63 His non-performances 
of what hee often seriously intended. 1727 ARBUTHNOT John 
Balt wt. xvii, Exasperated atthe Non-performance of John 
Bull's Promise. 1751 Smotcett Per. Pic. III. xcii. 284 It 
would be a meritorious action to put the rascal to the proof, 
and chen toss him ina blanket for non-performance. 1790 
Amer. State Papers (1833) 1. 124 Delay is always a kind of 
breach, since, as long as it lasts, it is the non-performance of 
slipulations, 1802-12 BentHam Aatron, Fudic. Evid. (1827) 
II. 306 The performance or non-performance of the cere- 
mony called sweating, or taking an oath. 1843 Poison 
Lng. Law in Eucycl. Metrop. 11. 831/1 The breach or 
nonperfurmance of lawful conditions, 

Hence Non-perfo‘rmer, one who is guilty of non- 
performance; Non-perfo‘zming v/. sé., failure to 


perform. 

1675 WoootteAo, etc. Parag. S. Pant 22 With a curse to 
the non-performers. 1773 SaLKeLo Cases King's Beach 111, 
ps The Jury found, tbat the Plaintiff was damnified roé. 

y the Defendant’s Nou-performing his Promise. 

| Non placet, non-placet (npn pleiset) 
[L.: see Now and Piacer,] ‘The Latin for ‘it 
does not please’ (sc¢/, me, us), being the formula 
used in the older universities and in ecclesiastical 
assemblies tn giving a negative vote upon a pro- 
position ; hence, as sé., a negative vote in a legis- 
lative assembly of a university, etc., and + gev., 
an expression of dissent or disapproval. 

1589 Greene Wen pou (Arb.) 42 When I craued a finall 
resolution to my futall passions, shee filde her. .eyes full of 
furie, turned her backe, and shooke me off witha Vor placet. 
1596 Nasne Saffron thaldex G2b, Because I would cut his 
cloake with the Wooll, though Lilly and Nashe neuer so, 
cry Von place? thereat. 1620 Brenr tr. Surpi Counc. Trent 
(1676) v1 soo There were 57 who said Vou placet. a@ 1635 
Sipses Christian's End (1639) v. 110 When flesh and bloud 
shall put up a petition,..give it a Vou fplacet, deny the 
petition. 188 Darly News 12 Nov. 2/6 There voted on 
grace (a}—Placets. 145; non-placets, 185, 1838 Oreic in 
Eucycl. Brit, XXIV. 208/1 The ‘ placet of the temporal 
power for church affairs—when it occurs—also involves tn 
this manner in itself the veto or non placet’. 

attrib, 1896 Daily News 11 Mar. 4/4 One of the signatories 
of the non-piacet notice. 

tlence Non-pla‘cet v. érans., to vote non placet 
upon (a j-roposition) ; to throw out (a measure). 

1807 Tuomason in Jeuoirs of Sinteon (1847) 239 On the 
whole, it seems to me that we should #on pace? the measure. 
1843 WHEWELL in Life (1881) 287 To-day 1 brought in a 
Grace with that view : it is non-placeied. 1870 Dai/y News 
25 Nov., The non-placeting of Graces without notice having 
been previously given, 
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Non-plevin. Zaw. [a. AF. nounplevine.] 
Failure to replevy land in due time. 

(1335 dct g Edw. // 1, c.2 Que nul ne perde sa terre desore 
par cause de nounplevine.] 1706 Puitetrs (ed. Kersey), 
Non-Plevin. 1848 Warton Law Lex. 

Nonplus (npnpizs), 56. and a. Also 8 cor- 
tuptly -plush. [f. L. phr. 07 plits not more, 
no further. Cf. obs. F. (17th c.) mettre & non- 
plus to nonplas.] A. 56, 

1. A state in which no more can be satd or 
done; inability to proceed in speech or action; 
a state of perplexity or puzzle. Almost always in 
phr. ¢o be at (rarely zz) @ nonplus=to be non- 
plussed; to put, bring, drive, reduce to a non- 
plus, t to set at a nonplus, also occas. t+ fo seta 
nonplns on, + lo give nonplus to:= NONPLUS v. 

1582 R. Parsons Def. of Cens. Ep. to Charke 8 Beynge 
now brought to a won flus in argueing. 1588 JJarfred. 
Epist. (Arb.) 5 If you benot set ata flat vou plus, and quite 
ouerthrowen. ¢1590 Greene Fr. Bacon (1630) E 3, I haue 
giuen non-J/us to the Paduans. 1602 FULBECKE 2nd /'¢, 
Parall, 74 Though I bee in questioning at a nonplus. 1614 
Beaum. & Fu. Witat Sev. Weapons. ii, Gentlemen, | have 
done ! any man, that can, gofurther! I confess myself ata 
non-plus. 1621 Quarces Diz. Poems, Esther (1638 94 Whose 
even poys'd valour..Had set a -Vou-f/us on their doubtfull 
tongues. 21626 Bacon Crvil Convers. Mor. & Hist. Wks. 
(Bohn) 198 Hasty speech .. oftentimes. .drives a man either 
to a nonplus or unseemly stammering. 1657 Licon Bar- 
badoes 85 Their often failings had put them to often stops 
and nonplusses in the work. 1692 SouTH 12 Sern, (1697) I. 
50 The Nonplus of my Reason will yield a fairer opportunity 
tomy Faith. 1702 C. Matner Jagan. Chr.t. App. (1852) 96 
The people found themselves plunged into a sad non-plus 
what way to take fora subsistence. 1745 P. THomas Fro. 
Anson's Voy. 143 The Mortality..put our scheming Doctor 
to a sad Nonplus. 1775 S. J. Pratt Literal Opin. \w. 
(1783) II. 151 You put me quite to a nonplusb, I am quite 
out of cash. 811 W. Irvine Life & Lest. (1864) 1. 262 
Here was a non-plus enough to startle any man of less 
enterprising spirit. 1863 Cowpen Crarke Shaks. Char. 
xv. 378 The manner of York reveals the old man in a non- 
plusand perturbation. 18389 Jessore Coming of Friars vit. 
325 Prophets are never at a nonplus, and never surprised 
by a question. 

©“ b. Ata nonpius: unprepared, unawares. 

1803 Mar. Eocewortu 7o-morrow ii, He can never find 
ourlarder at a nonplus. 1811 Ora 4 Judfet 1. 9, I did think 
it was but a frugal sort of a dinner,..but as I took you ata 
non-plus, it did very well. 

+2. Sbort for Non pius ULTRA. Ods. 

1670 Lassets /taly 1]. 178 A world of such rich work, which 
makes this bedstead the nenplus of art and magnificence. 

+B. adj. [app. a shortening of a¢ a nonplus.] 
Ata nonplus ; pemplexsil, embarrassed. Oés. 

1589 Warner A/d. Eng. vi. xxx. 132 Soone his wits were 
Non plus, for his wooing could but spell. ¢ 1590 Greene 
Fr, Bacon (1630) C, Set him but xon-fplus in his magicke 
spels, And mae him yee!ld in Mathematicke rules. 1600 
Hottann Livy xtiv. xxvi, 1187 When he could make 
no answere thereto, but was set mouflus. 1631 R. H. 
aArraignin, Whole Creature xvi. 289 Apollonius Rhodius 
imposed voluntary: Exile on himselfe,.. because be was Non- 
plus in one of his Poems. 

Nonplus, v. [f. Noxrivs 56.] trans. To 
bring to a nouplts or standstill ; to perplex. 

1sgt Sytvester Du Burtas 1 ii.9 Mans Reason non- 
plust in some Accidents. 1598 /d7:/. tt. ii. 1. 290 Now non: 
plust, if to re-inforce thy Cainp, Thou fly for succour to 
thine Ayrie Damp. 1639 Futter Holy War v. x. (1840) 
261, I know it will nonplus his power to work a true miracle. 
1649 Roperts Clazis Bibl, 506 Expounding Nebuchad- 
nezzars dreams, and Belshazzars vision, when all the wise 
men in Chaldea were non-plus’d with them, 1678 BUTLER 
FAfad. wt. i. 442 In which (se. wrangling] bis Parts were so 
accomplisht, That right, or wrong, he ne'r was non-plust. 
1712 ANppison Sfect. No. 476 &@ 5 He haus been non-plus‘d 
ona sudden by Mr. Dry’s desiring him to tell the Company 
what it was that he endeavoured to prove. 2738 tr. Guazzo's 
alrt Conversation 11 At first,..I must own, | was a little 
nonplushed. 18j0 FE. FirzGeratp Le¢f, (1885) I. 58, I 
wrote a good bit of a letter to you three weeks ago: but, 
being non-plussed suddenly, tore it up. 1894 J. Kxiciir 
Garrick vii. 115 A continued struggle for supremacy in 
which the audience found itself nonplussed to decide. 

b. With a thing as obj.: To render ineffective 
or inoperative. 

1630 J. Gowrr Ovid's Festivalls wi. 64 Winds non-plus 
art (orig. Vincrtur ars vento]. 1674 R. Goorrey Ju. § Ad. 
Physic 83 The Reniedies being thus non-plust [etc.]. 168: 
News fr. Dector’s Conmrous 5 It non-plust all reply. 1891 
Palt Mall G.7 ec. 5/2 Such behaviour quite nonplusses 
measures of repression, 

Nonplussation (npnplyséifan). rare. [f. 
NoNPLUS ¥. + -ATION.] The action of nonplussing ; 
the condition of being nonplttssed. 

1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle i. (1842) 34 When the vorture 
stopped at the village, there seemed to be a nonplusation, to 
coin a word for the nonce, between my friend and his 
sisters, 1898 E, H. AttKen 7Zr1bes o my Froutier (ed. 6) 
61 They stared after it with a gape of utter nonplussation. 

Nonplussed (ngnplvst), spl. a. [f. Nonpius 
sh, or v. +-ED.] Brought to a nonplus or stand- 
still; at a nonplus; perplexed, embarrassed. 

1606 Warner AM, Eng. xiv. Ixxxix. 363 So many Incan- 
tations, lyes, feares, hopes instanced shee,..aAs lastly did 
the xon-plust Nunne vnto her Charmes agree. 1826 J. 
Witson wVoct. dinbr. Wks. 1855 I. 140 [He] stares round 
the company with his vacant and nonplussed eyes. 1828 
Caanyier A/ise. (1857) 1. 137 ‘Blown up’ by nonplussed 
and justly exasperated Review-reviewers ! 1886 ByNNER 
A. Surriage xvii, She swept from the room, leaving the 

| nonplussed artist to puzzle over the cause of ber.. behavior. 


NON-REGARDANCE, 


| Non plus ultra (nen plzs w'itra). [L.= 
‘not more beyond’. Soused in Fr. (from 17th c.).] 
=NE PLUS ULTRA 2, 2b. 

[2608 MiopLeton Trick to catch Old Onetv. F 3b, Alwaies 
when we striue to be most politique we proue most cocs- 
kombs, Non plus ultra.) 1676 Life Sarpi in Brent tr. Counc. 
Trent p, xci, The two Pyramides which were carved and in- 
graven by tbe knife of all the judicious with a von plus ultra. 
1727 Pore, etc. Art of Sinking i, The central Point, the 
zon pins ultra, of true Modern Poesy. | 1775 Phil. Trans. 
LXVI. 136 No trace..of Roman servitude is to be met 
with in this district, except the ambiguous name of one 
mountain,.. generally thought to have been the non plus 
u/tra of the Roman arms on the Italian side. 1858 CarLyLe 
Fredk, Gt. v. vi. 1. 595 Seckendorf..witnesses with un- 
feigned admiration the non-plus-ultra of manceuvring. 

Non possumus (ngn pe'siemis), [L.= 
“we can not’.] A statement or answer express- 
ing inability to act or move in a matter. 

1883 Standard 15 Sept. 5/1 Their answer to all applica- 
tions consisting in a non fossumus, and nothing more, 
1885 Lowe Bismarck 11. 347 To give up diplomatising, and 
return toa policy of zou Jossumus. 1890 Athenzunt 23 Jan. 
124/3 Some time ago it was proposed to the Royal Academy 
to do this; the answer was a sort of ‘non possumus ’. 

+Non-power. (és. Also 4 noun-, nom- 
power, 5 non-, nown-poiar. [a. AF. somfoair, 


2 OF. nonpooir: see Nox- 1 and PowrEr.] Lack of 


power; impotence. 

¢ 1374 CHaucer Soeth. tu. pr. v. (1868) 75 Ry3t on pat 
same side nounpower entrip vndirneb pat makeb hem 
wreches, 1377 Lance. ?. Pf B. xvu. 310 Nou3t of pe 
nounpowere of god fat he ne is my3tful To amende al bat 
amy is, ¢1380 Wycertr Seri. Sel. Wks. II. 374 God mai 
not faile on his side for noun-power or unwitt. ¢ 1400 
Laud Troy Bk. 17341 And 3e ar now of nom-power, Ne 
vs comes no help fer ne ner. ¢1460 Fortescue Aés. § Lim, 
Alon. vi. (1885) 12x All thes poiars comen of impotencie. 
And therfore thay mey: properly by callid nown poiars. 1483 
Caxton Golit. Leg. 301 b/2,1 haue herd thy commaundement 
and haue sene the nonpower of hym but I shal amende it. 

Non-profi‘cience. rare —'. [Non- 1.] =next. 

1709-11 KEN Avodynes xxviii. Poet. Wks. 1721 IIT. 450 The 
Graces which God's Iinage forme survey, In each my Non- 
proficience to display. 

Non-proficiency. [Nox- 
make progress or improve. 

1592 Harvey Pierce's Super. Wks. \Grosart) II. 13 He 
shall finde a cold aduersary of him, that..might easely 
be induced to be the Inuectiue of his owne Nonproficiency. 
1607 R. Clarew] tr. Estienne’s World of Wonders 30 He 
twits his auditors not so much for their non-proficiencte. .as 
for their deficiency. 1666 Asp. Sancrort Lex /gnca 10 Our 
foul and shameful Non-proficiency under so plentiful a 
Grace. 1671 J. Weaster Metallogr. i. 16 The reasons of 
the non-proficiency of the knowledge of Minerals and 
Metals in general. 1721 in Batvey. 

Non-proficient. [Nox- 2.] One who fails 
to make progress or improve. 

1579-80 [see Nimicacent]. 1608 Dov & Creaver E.xfos. 
Prov. 24 Reproofe of Non-proficients which are taught much 
and learne little. 1647 Vraep Comm, Mazz, xiii. 47 Christ is 
an incessant teacber: learn then, for shame, lest he turn us 
off for non-proficients. 1665 Bovtr Occas Reff. 1. ix. 61 
If a Sermon leave us Devouter than it found us..we may be 
Despondents, but are not altogether Non-proficients. 


+ Non-promovent, ¢. Os. rare. [f. Non- 
+L. prémovent-, prcs. ppl. stem of prémovére (see 
Pro- and Move v,).] Not moving forward. 

1605 Lacon Adv. Learn. un. 65 If he make them [sc. 
axioms] not withall Circular, and Non piomouent, or In- 
curring into themselues. 

Non-pros (ngnpry’s). 
Non PROSEQUITUR. 

1675 Marvect Corr. Wks. (Grosart) II. 439 A clause for 
regulating the Atturney Geneiall as to his entring Vou-Pros 
against Papists. 1734 Nortu L.ramen uv. § 83 (1740) 
366 Exempted from the Law.. by zou pros, or Pardon tutres 
guoties, 1769 Burrows Ref. IV. 2418 The Plaintiff not 
declaring within the limited Time, the Seven Defendants 
signed Seven distinct Judgments of Now-fros against him. 
1817 W. Secwyn Lazy Nisi Prins (ed. 4) 11. 687 Defendant 
shall pay to plaintiff the costs of the non-pros. ; 

Hence Non-prossed (npuprp'st fa. pple. (said of 
the suit or of the plaintiff). 

1755 Macexs Zusuzames 1. 545 nole, The Defendant 
brought a Writ of Error. But, despairing of success, 
suffered it to be non-prossed, 1768 [»ce Non-PROSEQUITUR]. 
1774 Hatuirax dual. Ront. Law gg |n case of omission or 
neglect by the Plaintiff, he loses the benefit of his Writ, and 
is said to be nonsuited, or nonpros‘d. ae 

Non-prosequitur (ngnprouse-kwitd1). Law. 
[L.=‘he does not prosecute’.] A judgement en- 
tered against a plaintiff in a suit in which he does 


not appear to prosecute. 

1768 Beackstonr Comat, 111. xx. 296 A nonsutt, or non 
prosequitur, is entered ; and he is said to be nonfpross'd. 

Non-pro-ven, 7a. ffle. [Non- 6.] Occasional 
substitute for sof proven = Not proved. ; 

31847 Fr. A. Kemece Later Life IIL. 242 The main ques- 
tion of progress .. was non-proven. 1896 Allbutt's Syst. 
Aled. 1. 110 It is quite possible— but ‘non-proven ’—that 
the muscular coats of the small arteries are likewise capable 
of self-regulation. a ; 

+ Non-reasou. 5c. Ods. [f. Non- 1 + REASON 
s6.] Unlawful action; =UNREASON. ; 

1609 Skene Reg. May. 3 They sal not hald Courts of life 
and limme; but onely of injuries, and non reason; that is, 
wrang and vnlaw. = 

+ Non-rega'rdance. 06s. rare—. [Non- 1] 
Failure to regard. 


1.] Failure to 


Law. Abbreviation of 


NON-REGENT. 


1601 SuHaxs. Twel. VN. v. i. 124 Since you to non-regard- 
ance cast my faith. ‘ 

Non-re‘gent. Now Hist. [Non-2.] A master 
of arts whose regency has ceased. 

In the Statutes of the University of Oxford the division of 
mtagistri into regentes and non-regentes is still retained. 

1504 (see Recent s4,3a]. 1659 Rusuw. /7ést. Col?. 1. 371 
His chief strength consisted in the Doctors..and in the 
Non-Regents, who are Masters of Art of five years standing 
and upward. 1689 Loud. Gaz. 2496/2 Cambridge, Octob. 8. 
On Sunday last the Vice-Chancellor, the Heads of Colledges, 
..with several Regents and Non-Regents,..waited upon 
His Majesty at Newmarket. 1841 Peacock Stat, Cambr. 
15, note. 1845 T. Mvers in Lucycl, Metrop. XVI. 184/2 
The Senate 1s divided into two Houses, respectively de- 
nominated Regents and Non-Regents. 

b. attrib. or as adj. 

1773 Aun. Reg. 153 The grace for the reconsideration of 
the question of annual examinations in the University of 
Cambridge was voted in the non-regent house. 283z Sir 
W. Hamitton Déscess. (1852) 392 In Paris, the non-regent 
graduates were only assembled on rare..occasions. 1845 
Encycl, Aletrop. XVI. 3184/2 A..Non-Regent Master of Arts, 

Non-regula'tion. [Non- 4.] Applied to 
provinces of India in which the ordinary laws are 


not in force. 

1845 Srocgueter //andbr. Brit, India (1854) 122 The 
whole of the provinces, regulation and non-regulation, cover 
325,652 square miles. 288: Sin W. Hunter in Lucycl, 
Brit, XI. 769/1 Alike in regulation and in non-regulation 
territory the unit of administration is the district. 

+ Non-re‘plicate, 2. Not folded back. 

1647 H. More Soug of Sou/ u. ii. 1. xviii, Forme bodily 
Non-replicate, extent, not setten free, 

Non-re‘sidence. [Nox- 1.] 

1. Failure of a clergyman to reside where his 
official duties require him to reside; systematic 
absence of a clergyman from his benefice or charge. 

¢ 1380 Wycuir li’ks. (1880) 424 He seip pat propring of 
chirchis is leeueful, & noun residense is excusid bi siche a 
viker pat holdib his stede. 1425 Rolls of Parit. 1V. 290/2 
Because of noun residens of Persons of holy Chirche, opon 
theire Personages, nykell pepull lakkes bothe gostely fode, 
and bodely. x§30 Act 21 //en. VI 11, c. 13 $ 17 Provyded 
alwais that this Acte of none resydence shall not in any wyse 
extende ne be prejudiciall to any such spirituall person 
[etc.], 1§87 in Jarfprel. Controu. (Arb.) 65 Non-residences 
haue cut the throte of our Church. 1653 Mitton //iredings 
Wks. 1851 V. 385 Thir Pluralities, thir Nonresidences, thir 
odious Fees [ete.]. 1723 Swirt Argts. aest. Power of Bps. 
Wks. 1751 1X. 42 As to Non-Residence, I believe there is no 
Christian Country upon Earth, where the Clergy have less 
to answer for upon that Article. 1808 Syp. Smirn IVs. 
(1867) I. 126 A law..fixing what shall be legal and sufficient 
causes for non-residence. 1892 J. C. Bromrierp //is¢. 
Leyford 68 Ybe last [century]..so sadly notorious for tbe 
pluralism and non-residence of the parochial clergy. 

tb. fg. Departure fron. Obs. 

1615 T. Apams Euglands Sickness 8, I might here in- 
ferre to your observation (without any non-residence from 
the Text) that the Church is called Filia Ferusalem, 

2. transf, and gen. The fact of not residing in a 


particular place. 

1585 Reg, Privy Council Scot. 1V. 39 ‘The lang want of 
the administratioun of civile justice be non-residence of the 
Lords of Sessioun, quhilk hes happynnil throw occasioun 
of the lait plague. 1827 Geut/. Jag. XCVII. 11. 594 The 
gradual decay of the castle, through neglect and the non- 
residence of the Earls. 1884 Law Jimes Rep, L.177/2 The 
non-residence of the applicant [a foreigner] is a cogent 
argument against sucb interference. 

+ Non-re'sidency. Os. [Nox- 1.] =prec. 

The first example may belong to prec. 

%54§ BrinKLow Comfl. 30b, Lycence to eate flessh in 
lent, non-residencys, and such other. 1584 D. FEeNNER 
Def. Ministers (1587) 5 Your Nonresidencie, double bene- 
fices [etc.]. 1604 Tooker Fabrigue Ch. 57 Wilfull and 
continuall Non-residency from theircures. 1658-9 Burton's 
Diary (1828) I11. 499 In case of non-residency of a Burgess 
or Knight, lex et consnetudo parliamenti dispenseth it. 
1668 2nd Disc. Relig. Eng. 47 Vo discourage Pluralities, 
Nonresidencies, . .and Idleness in all Sorts. 1696 in PHittips, 

Non-re'sident, 54. [Non- 2.] 

1. A clergyman who does not reside where his 
official duties require him to reside; an absentee 


inctmbent or church dignitary. 

1583 Acts Gen. Assemb. Ch. Scoti, (Maitland Cl.) II. 635 
That the Commissioners present give up the names of the 
non residents upon Munday afternoone. 1588 Upatt Dro- 
trephes (Arb.) 27 See that he be such a one as hath bene a 
non-resident before, and let him haue diuers liuings. 1608 
Wier //evapla Exod. 774 Idle pastors and secure non- 
residents. 1692 [see PLuratist 1). 1723 Swirt Argts. agst. 
Power of Bps. Wks. 1751 1X. 42, I am confident there are 
not ten Clergymen in the Kingdom, who, properly speaking, 
can be termed Non-Residents. 1835 Marrvat Ol/a Podr, 
xi, So many of our clergymen are..non-residents. 

2. One who does not reside in a particular place. 

1819 (/f/e) A Letter to a Member of Convocation..on the 
present state of the Catholic Claims, by a Non-Resident. 
1863 Cox /ustit. ui, ix. 729 he usurpations of corporations, 
the extensive rights of their councils, and the interference 
of non-residents. 1869 Tozer /ligh?. Turkey Il. 119 A few 
of the non-residents. .took part [in the dance]. 

Non-re‘sident, z. [Nov- 3.] 

1, Of a clergyman: Not residing whcre his 
official duties require him to reside; culpably 
absent from his benefice or charge. 

1530 Ac¢ 21 J/en. VI1/, c. 13 § 16 Yfany Person or Persons 
procure. .any maner of lycence..to be none resydent at ther 
said Dygnytees, Prebende [etc.]. 1588 J. Upai 1. Desnonstr. 
Discip. (Arb.) 27 Hf the priests might not dwell farre from 
the temple, then may not ministers be nonresident. 1642 
Mitton Afol. Sinect, Wks. 1851 III, 307 The non-resident 
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and plurality.gaping Prelats. 1766 BLacksToNne Cosma, II. 
xx. 322 Licensed pluralists, who are allowed to demise the 
living, on which they are non-resident, to their curates only. 
1868 J. H. Biunt Ref Ch. Eng. 1. 403 Preventing the Pope 
from conferring English benefices on non-resident foreigners. 
+b. fig. Divergent or deviating from. Oés. 

2616 ADAMS Soul's Sickness xxv. Wks. 1861 1. 473 When as 
yet himself is inore non-resident from his theme than a dis- 
continuer is from his charge. 163: W. Foster Hoplochrisma- 
Sponugus 3 That Divine which takes into consideration, 
whether this [cure]..be not done by..witchcraft, cannot 
properly bee said to be Non-resident from his profession. 

2. transf. and gen. Not residing at home or on 
one’s estatc; not resident in a particular place. 

1540 Act 32 /fen. V’/11,c. 27 Divers of the kingessubjectis 
. have..obteynid..lycences for to be absent and none 
resident in and uppon their ordinary offices within the said 
townes. 1641 Avec. Elgin (New Spalding Cl.) I. 271 Ane 
non-resident burges. 1845 Disraewi Sydi/ (1863) 54 The 
monks were never non-resident. They expended their 
revenue among those whose labour had produced it. 1846 
Penny Cycl, Suppl. VI. 235/1 In the Irish district asyluins, 
. the non-resident physician is the principal officer, 1869- 
qo Aun. Rep. Delez. Stud. not attached 11 UW any Student 
desires..to be entirely non-resident for a Term. 

Non-re'sidenter. vare. Also 7 Sc. -are. 
[f Non-rEsIpENT +-ER1.] A non-resident. 

1637-50 Row //ist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 28 No beneficed 
persone may be a non-residentare. 1828 Life Planter 
Jamaica 197 Landed proprietors, most of whom are non- 
residenters in the country. 1842 J. Aiton Domest. Ecout. 
(1857) 71 The minister has become a non-residenter. 

Non-residential, z. [Non- 3.] Not resi- 
dential, as a college or tiniversity. 

1898 Daily News 17 May 3/7 Non-residential Mansfield 
(College at Oxford]. 1906 Wests. Gaz. 11 May 2/1 Tbe 
non-residential University of his friend. 

Non-reside'ntiary, 5d. anda. [Non- 2.] 

A. sb, A church dignitary who is not residen- 
tiary. B. adj. Not residentiary. 

¢1630 Rispon Surv. Devon § 107 (1810) 109 The dean,..the 
chanter, the chancellor, and the treasurer of the church ;.. 
every of these being non-residentiaries, have sufficient liveli- 
hoods of themselves. 1898 Westm. Gaz. 31 Mar. 6/3 One 
of the non-residentiary prebends. 

Non-resistance. [Nox-1.] The practice 
or principle of not resisting authority, even when 
it is unjustly exercised. Now only fist. with 
reference to the doctrine of non-resistance as held 
in England in the 17th ce. (Cf. passzve obedience.) 

1643 Diccs Unlauf Taking up Arms so Their severall 
exceptions and corrupt glosses by which they endeavour to 
avoyd this plaine obligation of non resistance. 1685 Ace. 
Execution Dk. of Monmouth 1 My Lord, if you be of the 
Church of England, you must acknowledge the Doctrine of 
Non-resistance to be True. 1687 Drypen Hind & P.11. 
663 Your sons are malcontents, but yet are true, As far as 
non-resistance makes them so. ¢1720 Vicar of Bray iii, 
Passive obedience was a joke, A jest was non.-resistance, 
x79t Burke App. Whigs Wks. VI. 154 Sir John Hawles 
.. positively affirming the doctrine of non-resistance to 
government to be the general, moral, religious, and poli- 
tical rule for the subject. 1855 Macautay /fist. Eng. 
xiv. III. 453 Ken,..in the times when nonresistance and 

assive obedience were the favourite themes of his 
Brethren,..bad scarcely ever alluded to politics in the 
pulpit. 2871 Fraser Life Berkeley ii. 4g Non-resistance 
und passive obedience were then associated with Jacobitism. 
1878 GarDINER in Encycl, Brit. VIII. 348/2 ‘he Five Mile 
Act (1665) forbade the expelled clergynian to come within 
five miles of a corporate borough,..unless he would swear 
his adhesion to the doctrine of non-resistance. 

attrib, 1844 Emerson Mew Eng. Reformers Ser. 1. 169 
Temperance and non-resistance principles. 1856 OLMSTED 
Slave States 225 Charles II. ordered a shipment of Quakers 
to Virginia. .. Their non-resistance principles must have 
added much to their value. 
b. gen. (const. fo.) 

x82: Lams Elia Ser.1. Witches & Night Fears, The non- 
resistance of witches to the constituted powers. 2824 Miss 
Mitrorp Vid/age Ser. 1. (1863) 76 An operation which that 
sagacious quadruped endured with the most perfect passive- 
ness, the most admirable non-resistance. 

[Non- 2, 3.] 


Non-resi‘stant, a. and sé. 
A. adj. Not resistant; + pertaining to or in- 
volving the doctrine of non-resistance. 

1702 De For Test Ch. Eng. Loyalty 20 This Doctrine of 
Absolute, Passive, and Non-resistant Obedience. @1735 
ArpuTHNOT State Quacks Misc, Wks. 1751 I. 159 [To] 
teach Passive-Obedience and Non-Resistant Principles. 
2796 CoceripcE Lett. (1895) 201 11 commands them never to 
use the arm of flesh, to be perfectly non-resistant. 1853 
Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxi. (1856) 272 We, so utterly help- 
less, hanipered, and non-resistant, must awail the inevitable 
action of the ice. 1871 Spencer Princ. Psychol. 11. vi. xiv. 
(1872) 179 The two being distinguished as resistant extension 
—and non-resistan! extension. 1873 T. H. Green /atrod. 
Pathol, (ed. 2) 165 The tissue.. being soft and non-resistant, 

B. sé. Onc who does not resist authority or 
force (occas. = NON-CoMBATANT) ; one who holds 


or practises the doctrine of non-resistance. 

¢ 1850 Saxe /oents (1874) 20 When for their dogmas Non- 
Resistants fight. 1863 W. Puituirs .S/, xvii. 385, I confess 
I am not a non-resistant. 1870 T. W. Hiccinson dray 
Life 231 Released on parole as anon-resistant. 

Noun-resi‘sting, #//. a. [Non- 3.] =prec. A. 

1712 Berkerev Pass. Obed, Wks, III. (1871) 137 Absolute 
non-resisting obedience to government. 1715 ADDISON /*ree~ 
holdcry No.15 ® 2 The Non-resisting women..think no 
post tenable against an army, that makes so fine an appear- 
ance. 1801 NeLson 22 Apr. in Nicolas Désf. (1845) 1V. 346 
God forbid I should destroy a non-resisting Dane. 1814 
Soutuey Letz. (1836) II. 389 Scenes ensue, in the course of 
which Oliver drops his nonresisting principles, and cuts 


’ 


NONSENSE. 


down the renegade with a tomahawk. 1884 Spencer Jie 
Man vw, the State 3 the Non-Resisting ‘est Bill, which 
proposed for legislators and officials a compulsory oath that 
they would in no case resist the king by arms. 

Non-return. [Non-1.] Failure or neglect 
to return; the condition of not being returned. 

1547 Act 1 Edw. VI, c. 10 § 5 For everye suche faulte 
of non Retourne, everie suche Sherife. .shall. .forfuite Five 
Powndes. 1812 Examiner 7 Sept. 570/1 He is entitled to 
one nioiety in case of a non-return of any taxable article. 
31845 Lytton Night 4 Alorn. vy. xiv, The alarm of Sarah 
at her non-return, 1898 IVestm. Ga-. 19 Mar. 2/4 ‘Vhe 
borrowing of your cherished books and their non-return. 

attrib, 1906 Motor Boat 12 July 18 Carburetted air drawn 
in through a non-return valve. 

Wonrie, -y, Nons, obs. ff. NuNNeRY, NoNcE. 

Non-sane, nonsane ingnsin), a. Law. 
[ad. law-French 02 sane (amemorte), law-Latin 
12012 SAMR (ntemoria) Oo Eley Non- 3, SANE a. 
Memory 56. 2b.) Not sane; of unsound mind. 

1628 Coke On Litt. 247 If such a nian of Non sane 
memorie make a Feoffement. 1766 BLackstone Comm. 11. 
291 Idiots and persons of nonsane memory. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed, 2) 1V. 85 All persons incapable of binding them- 
selves by any other contract, such as persons of nonsane 
niemory, 1855 Dunciison Dict. Aled. Sci. 

Hence + Non-sa‘nity, insanity. 

1675 Act 27 Chas, [],c.1 § 2 Disability in respect of 
Coverture, Infancy, Non sanity of meniory. a 1734 Nortu 
Lett. (1826) Il. 128 Non-sanity of mind. 

Nonsant: see Nonsunt. 

+ Non-scri‘ber. O¢s. = Non-suBSCRIBER, 

2650 (¢/#/e) Plea for Non-Scribers, or Grounds and Reasons 
for inany Ministers in Cheshire, Lancashire, &c. refusing 
the late Engagement. 1651 Etcock (f/t/e) Aniinadversions 
on a book called a Plea for Non-Scribers. 


+Non-script, ¢. [f. Noy- 6+ L. script-us 
Scrivt,] Unwritten. 

1657 J. Watts Dipper Sfrinkicd 65 The Trine immersion 
is a nonscript Tradition of the Apostles. 

Nonse, obs. form of Nonce. 


Non-seat. Coal-mining. (See quot.) 

1883 Grestey Gloss. Coal-mtiuing, Non-seat, See D Link. 
(A flat iron bar attached to chains, and suspended from a 
hemp rope to a windlass at surface.) 

Nonsenche, obs. form of NuNCHEON. 

Nonsense (ng'nséns), sd. Also 7-8 -sence, 
8 -scense. [f. Non- 2+SENSE sh, Cf. F. non- 
seus (fron 12-13thc.).] 

1. That which is not sense; spoken or written 
words which make no sense or convey absurd 
ileas; also, absurd or senseless action. 

Often used exclamatorily to express disbelief of, or surprise 
at, a statement. 

1614 B. Jonson Sart. Fair iv. iv, Here they continue 
their game of vapours, which is Nonsense. a 1643 Visc. 
Fackcanp, ete. (nfaliibilety (1646) 121 You leave out tbose 
words .. and so inake non-sence of that period. a@ 1680 
Butter Nem. (1759) 1. 222 For learned Nonsense has a 
deeper Sound, Tban easy Sense, and goes for more pro- 
found. 1707 Lapy M. W. Montacue Left. II. xlvi. 33, I 
understand architecture so little, that I am afraid of talking 
nonsense in endeavouring to speak of it particularly. 1711 
Appison Sfect. No. 35 ® 1 If they speak Nonsense, they 
believe they are talking Humour. 1790 iurke Fr. Rev. 
17 This doctrine..either is nonsense, and therefore neitber 
true nor false, or it affirms a most..dangerous. .position, 
2816 Scott Avtig. xiii, Come, let us have no more of this 
nonsense. 2859 HawtHorNe #7. & Jt, Note-bés. (1871) II. 
345, I am writing nonsense, but it is because no sense within 
my mind will answer the purpose. 1894 Fenn /n Alpine 
Valley 1. 28 ‘You are not [dying], Jobn dear, It’s all stuff 
and nonsense,’ said the little lady. ; 

+b. In particularized use: A piece of nonsense. 

@ 1643 Visct. FALKLAND, etc. /ifallibility(1646) 98 Every 
new nonsense will be more acceptable. .then any old sense, 
1655 tr. Sorel’s Com. Hist. Francion \t. 36 He understood 
not French very well, nor I his Fustian Language, so our 
discourse was a perpeluall Nonsense. 

ce. Vo nonsense: no foolish or extravagant con- 
duct; no foolery or humbug. Chiefly in phr. 
Stand no nonsense (also used as adj.). 

1821 Sporting Mag. VIII. 233 Smith would stand xo nov- 
sense, 1836 Sir G. S1erHen Search of a Horse i. (1841) 4 
There was ‘no nonsense about him’ [sc. a horse}, .. but he 
unluckily moved like a castle! 1849 Miss Mutock Ogilvies 
ii, Mr. Ogilvie would allow ‘no nonsense’ of late rising. 
1904 SLADEN Lovers Fapax xiii, Rich was the only stand- 
no-nonsense Englishman of the lot. 

2. Absurdity, nonsensicalness. 

1630 W. Bepettin Ussher's Lett. (1686) 421, 1 shewed the 
false Latin, Non-sence, injustice of it. 1660 T. Pierce /xg. 
Nat, Stix To Rdr. marg., Compare the non-sense with the 
impiety of the expression, 1841 L. Hunt Seer it. 2/1 The 
nonsense of ill-will. 

3. Unsubstantial or worthless stuff or things. 

1638 Cowtey Love's Riddle w. Wks. 1711 III. 113 Our 
Desires..are Love's Nonsence, wrapt up in thick Clouds. 
1648 J. Beaumont Psyche v. i, What royal Nonsence is 
a Diadem Abroad, for One who’s not at home supreme? 
1687 Norris Col/. Alisc. 24, 1 find This busie World is 
Non-sense ull. 1900 IV esti. Gaz. 2 Feb. 12/1 Six dollars 
a week for slippers, and three more for ‘ribbons and bits of 
chiffon nonsense ’. 

4. A meaning that makes no sense. 

1650 WEEKES 7-utt’s Conflict i. 11 This is to put a non- 
sense upon the place, and to destroy the savor tbat is in it. 
31711 Pore Lett. (1735) I. 166 How easy it is to a Caviller to 
give a new Sense, or a new Nonsence to any thing. 

+5. Want of feeling-or physical sensation, Ods, 

1621 in T. Bedford he Stune, etc. Ai b, Disquietnesse of 
Conscience [growes] into a numbdnesse or non-sense, < 


NONSENSELY. 


6. attrib. and Comb., as nonsense-proof adj., 
-talker, -wriler; nonsense-book, a book of non- 
sense OF Nonsense verses; Nonsense-name see 
quot.); nonsense verses, verses consisting of words 
and phrases arranged solely with reference to the 
metre and without regard to the sense; also s077- 


SENSE SONS, etc. 

1887 Spectator 17 Sept. 1251 Lear's *Nonsense Books. 
1842 Kep. Brit. Assoc, 118 *Nonsense names.—Some 
authors .. have adopted the plan of coining words at 
random without any derivation or meaning whatever. 1778 
Love Fvast 12 Led by the Spirit to Joun’s pantil’d Roof, 
Which many a vagrant Paul makes *Nonseuse-Proof, 1871 
E. Lear (Uti), *Nonsense Songs, Stories, Botany and 
Mphabeis. @1832 Beninam Deountol. ii, (1834) 1. 26 The 
moralist.. would call bis enemy.. hypocrite, and *nonsense- 
talker. 1830 Coterince 7udle-t, 5 Oct., I did not seem 
much interested with a picce of Rosnini’s, which had just 
been performed. I said, it sounded to me like *nonsense 
verses. 1870 Sfectator 26 Dec. 30 Mere musical sounds 
are no other than nonsense verses are in poetry. 1887 /bicd. 
17 Sept. 1251 Tbe parent of modern *nonsense-writers. 

b. That is nonsense; full of nonsense; tin the 
17th c. often used as ad/. = Nonsensical. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. u. iv. 1. v. (1631) 375 A few 
siinples well.. understood are better than such au heap of 
nonsense confused compounds. 1638 Critttxcw. Relig. 
Prot, 1. iv. § 47. 217 Some empty unintelligible non-sense 
distinction, 1642 Rocers .Vaaman 191 Put case the way 
of washing in Jordan bee irrationall and non-sense to thy wit 
and reason. 1757 Foote Author 1. (1782) 23 Youarea Non- 
sense man, and | won't agree to any such Thing. 1868 Mrs. 
Ouienant Laird of Norlaw It. 127 This is not a nonsense 
letter—will you read it, mother? 185z Patcrave in Jimes 
15 May, A learned mockery, a nonsense sculpture. 

Hence + Nonsensely adv., nonsensically. 

1656 Ducness Newcastte Vature’s Picture xi. Epistle, 
Others in one discourse speak mixtly, now rational, then 
nonsensely. 


Non-se‘nsible, 2. [Non- 3.] Not sensible. 

185: Mitcais in L/fe (1899) I. iv. 124 Forgive this non- 
sensible scribble. 1875 Winrxey Life Lang. viii. 137 Every 
figurative transfer which ever made a snccessful designa- 
tion for some non-sensible act or relation..rested upon a 
previous perception of analogy. 

Nonsensical (npuse‘nsikal), a. and sd. [f. 
NONSENSE + -ICAL. J] 

A. adj, That is nonsense; of the nature of, or 
full of, nonscnse; having no sense; absurd. 

1655 Nicholas Papers (Camden) I]. 221 They haue such 
nonsensicall conceipts that there is some impossibility to 
please their humours. 1668 Pervs Diary 12 Oet., A ridi- 
culous nonsensical book set out by Will. Pen for the 
Quakers. 1684 Woop Life 28 Dec. (O. H. S.) HI. 120 Lord 
Hawley, the great bull-maker or maker of nonsensical 
puns. 1742 Ricuarpson Pame/a TV. 11 Canst thou not 
forbear leiting thy discerning Lord see thy nonsensical 
Emotions? 1816 Scorr Avtiz. xiv, The knight's a puncti- 
Tious old fool, but I promise you his daughter is above all 
nonsensical ceremony’ and prejudice. 186g Aixswortu 
Hilary St. fves w.i, Put aside all nonsensical feeling, and 
accept Sir Charles. 1885 Law J7imes LXXVIII. 186/2 
This sentence is certainly the worst.., and it would be hard 
to invent a more nonsensical one. 

b. Of persons. 

1682 £7. Elect. Sheriffs 24 Stupid and nonsensical Fops. 
1704 Swirr Batt. Bks. Wkx. 1751 1. 220 A Pack of..con- 
founded Loggerheads and illiterate Whelps, and nonsensical 
Sconndrels, 1815 Miss Austen Lama xxvi, ‘ Nonsensical 
girl,’ was his veply. 1852 Ms. Srowe Uncle Tom's C. xv. 
141 Come, now, Marie, what do you think of the likeness? 
Don’t be nonsensical, now. 

B. sé. A nonsensical, absurd, or trifling thing. 

1842 Peter Prriey's Aun. U1. 246 Silks and satins..and 
the host of nonsensicals with which little minds pride thein- 
selves, 1856 Fernire Just, Afetaph. App. 1. 4y8 It does 
not..hold the mind thus circumstanced, .to be a nonentity, 
but only a nonsensical, an absolutely inconceivable. 

Hence Nonse‘nsically adv. ; Nonse‘nsicalness, 
Nonsensica‘lity. 

1654 Writtock Zootomra 83 If they misapply words.. 
never so non-sensically, they passe for fine Fellowes. 1674 
Kk. Goprrey Jay & Ad. Physic 186 Observing the non- 
sensicalness of the Compound, and the multitude of Simples, 
mixt without Reason. 1702 C. Martner A/agn. Chr. vin. 
App. (1852) 644 A certain silly scribbler, the very first-born 
of Nonsensicality. 1754 Eowaxos Freed. IVii7 1. ili. (1762) 
35 If any Man uses these Terms in such Cases, he cither 
uses them nonsensically, or in some new Sense. a 1850 
Hawtuorne in //awthorne & his Wife (1885) 1. 498 She 
keeps our little nonsensicalities from ourselves. 1850 Sit 
W. Hamittos Discuss. Philos., etc. (1852) 624°, 1 adinit, 
that had we tbus spoken, we had spoken, not only un- 
grammatically, but nonsensically. 1891 Spectator g May 
665/1 Good nonsense is very difficult to write, for it ought 
to express gaiely of heart even in its very nonsensicalness. 

Nonse‘nsify, v. [f. Nonsense + -1ry.J érans. 
To make nonsense of. So Nonsensifica'tion, 
the production of nonsensc. 

1649 H. Lawrence Some Cousid. 13 They have,.non- 
sensifyed a Scripture with their Figures and Allegories. 
1816 Scorr Autig. xxii, Simple suffumigation ? simple 
nonsensification— planetary hour? planetary fiddlestick ! 

Non-se'nsitive, a. and sb. [Noy- 3.] a. 
adj. Not sensitive. +b. sb. A thing without feeling. 

1628 Fevriam Aesofves 11, xviii. 56 Whatsoeuer we preach 
of Contentednesse in want; no precepts can so gaine vpon 
Nature, as to make her a non-sensitiue. 1836 Sant, Nou- 
sensitive, wanting sensation. 1898 West. Gaz. 14 June 
aft A wife of the sturdy, enduring, non-sensitive type. 

So Non-se'nsitiveness. 

1890 Sir F. A. Anet. in Vature 4 Sept. 4144/2 Comparative 
non-sensitiveness to explosion by friction or percussion. 
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| Non sequitur (ngn sekwitdr), [(L. = ‘it 
does not follow’.] An inference or a conclusion 


which does not follow from the piemisses. 

1564 Brief Exam, ss..+ ij b, After this you bring in a patch 
of Gratians decrees. Cans. 21 Quest. 4... Vbis is a Nou segui- 
tur. 1643 Prayxxe Sov. Power Parl. ut. 90 The proper 
argument then that can be tbence deduced by our Oppo- 
sites, is but this Mouseguituy, a1726 Gitpert Cases ix 
Law & Equity (1760) 98 (Stanf.), The Justices need not set 
forth any Reason of their Judgment, therefore a Vou sequitur 
will not vitiate. 1817 /’ar/. Ded. col. 1070 (Stanf.1, This 
was so inconsequent, such a nou sequitur in reasoning, that 
he left it to the noble lord, and the other logician» on the 
Treasury-bench, to solve the problem. 1863 Kirk C/as. 
the Bold \\. 403 note, The delicious vou sequitur of this 
conclusion need scarcely be pointed out. 

trans, and fig. 1533 Evvot Pasguill A iij. Thou haste the 
strangest apparaile that euer I loked on... This longe estrige 
fether doeth wonderly wel... But this longe gowne with 
strayte sleues is a won sequitur. 1855 Geo. Etior £ss. 
(1884) 150 His practice is in many respects an amiable xox 
sequitur from his teaching. 

Nonsicut. nonce-word, f. L. non not + sicul 
so, after NONESUCH. 

1621 Be. Moustacu Diatribe 28 And so be SaxruaAddecxro, 
of all passengers by, for absolute Nonsicuts in intolerable 
arrogancy. 

Nonsien, obs. form of NUNCHEON. 

Non-significant. [Nox- 3.] A sign, sym- 
bol, or statement that is not significant. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1.61 The Simple Cyphars with 
Changes, and intermiatures of Nulles, and Nonsignificants. 
1654 Wuittock Zootomia 387 With many such non-signi- 
ficants, or mean-nothings. 

So Non-signi ficance, Non-signi'ficative a. 

1633 Ames /resh Sutt ayst. dluntan Cerem. 84 He shall 
perceave some non significative to be the speciall to the 
Genus of a significative cere[mony]. 1846 Proc. Philol. 
Soc. Il. 9 Respecting the significance or non-significance 
of those elements. 

+ Non-since're, ¢. Obs. rare. [Nox- 3.] Not 
decided for or against a measure. 

1656 HAkRINGTION Oceana (1700) 132 The Suffrage being 
gather'd and open'd before the Signory, if the red Box, or 
Nonsincere had above half the Suffrages [etc.). /did. 156 
Three Boxes, the Negative, the Affirmative and the Non- 
sincere, [Cf. p. 119 bussolo di nou sinceri.) 


Non-society. [Non-4.]  atirib. Not be- 
longing to a society; sfec. applied to a work- 
man who is not a member of a trade-union, or to 


an establishment in which such men are employed. 

185: Mayvuew Loud. Labour (1861) H1. 222/2 The slop- 
workers of the different trades—the cheap men or non- 
society hands. 1886 /’a// Wall G, 22 Oct. 10/2 The Board 
had paid more for printing in‘ non-society” houses than in 
society houses. 1890 W. J. Gorpon /oundry 192 Its (The 
Times) being a non-sociely office. 

Non-so'lvency. [Nos- 1.] Failure or in- 
ability to pay what is owing; insolvency. 

1798 Brit, Apollo No. 83. 2/1 The Non-solvency of such a 
trifle. 1732 Swirt /roposal Natioual Debt Wks. 1751 
1X. 188 Some of the Purchasers, .may be content to live 
cheap in a worse Country, rather than be atthe Charge of 
Exchange and Agencies; and, perhaps of Non-solvencies 
in Absence, if they let their Lands too high. 1734 — 
Reasons agst. settling Tythe of llemp Ubid. 261 The 
Tythes..have..sunk..at least one Fourth of their former 
Value, exclusive of all Non-solvencies. ville 

Non-so'lvent, a. (s.) [Nox- 3.] A. adj. Not 
solvent; unable to pay debts; insolvent. 

1625 [I3. Jonson Staple of N. w. Interm., Cex. For a 
decay'd wit— L£xf. Iiroken— 7Zat. Non-soluent. 1644 
Hrvitn Stumbling-block Tracts (1681) 679 Unless,. .being 
one of the Farmers of the Tolls and Taxes,..he became 
non-solvent, and had not cleared his accompt with the 
Common-wealth. 1669 OwEN Doctr. Trin, Vind. (1851) 
If. 437 The debt which He took upon Himself, and dis- 
charged for us, when we wete nonsolvent, in His love. 

B. sé. One who is unable to pay his debts. 

1647 [rave Cou, Like vu. xiii, We are all non-solvents, 
stark beggars, — 

Non-specie. [Nox- 4.] Used atrib., Not 
payable in specie. 

1697 Lond. Gaz. No. 3345/7 The said Trnstees shall pay 
to such Person or Persons Money for the said Bills, if they 
be Specie Bills; Or deliver other Bills of like value, if they 
be Non-Specie Bills. rz7zx Lurtrece Lricf Hel. (1857) VI. 
677 Asupply..to enable her inajestie to make all non specie 
exchequer bills specie. 

Wonsse: sce Ounces! Nonst, obs. f. Nonce. 

Non-subscri‘ber. Now //ist. Also Sc. 
7 -scriver, -scryver. [Nox- 2.] 

1. One who refuses to subscribe to an under- 
taking, a religious creed, etc. 

(a) In Scottish Church History, one who did not sub- 
scribe to the National Covenant of 1638; (4) one of the 
section of Irish presbyterians which arose in 1720 and op- 
posed the imposition of subscription to the Westminster 
Confession. 

1599 (¢#¢/e), A Triall of Subscription, by way of a Preface 
vnto certaine Subscribers; And, Reasons for lesse rigour 
against non-subscribers. 1621 1st 4 2nd Bks, Discipl. 
(Calderwood) 11 That whosoever hath borne office in the 
ministerie ofthe Kirke within this Realme..shall be charged 
..to subscrive the heads of the discipline of the Kirk of 
this Realme.., under the paine of excommunication to be 
executed against the non-subscrivers. 1638 R. Baitue 
Lett, & Friuls. (1841) 1. 78 Vhat day was a solemne Fast 
over all our Kingdome...Some of our non-subscryvers 
refused to joyne. 16g0 (¢/t/e), A brief Apology for all non 
subscrihers, and looking glasse for all apostate, perjured 
prescribers, and subscribers of the new engagement. 1727 
Narr, Prov. Synwids Preshyt. Lrel. 36 The Ministers, who 
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in a few days after [in June, 1721) were distinguish'd by the 
name of Non-subscribers. E 

2. One who does not pay a subscription. 

1713 Loud. Gaz, No. 3131/4 Subscribers pay one Guinea, 
and Non-Subscribers tive Guineas Entrance. 

So Non-subscri‘bing vé/. s)., Non-subscri p- 
tion, refusal or failure to subscribe (e.g. to a 
religious creed) ; also Non-subscri bing ///. a. 

1662 Woop Life 24 Aug. (O.H.S.) I. 453 What heads of 
houses was turned out upon non-subscribing to the Act of 
Uniformity. 1716 {see Noncoxrorainc vbl, sd.). 1727 
Narr, Prov, Synods Presbyt, Ircl. 58 An anonymous Pam- 
phlet, called, / He Mind of the Synod, which contained many 

tievous Aspersions on the Non-subscribing Ministers. 1736 

HANDLER //ist. Perscte. 395 The two great evils of the 
Church, Nonesubscription and Arianism. 1747 H. Wacro.e 
Lett, (1846) I]. 199 ‘Lhe non-subscribing at the time of the 
rebellion has been most snecessfully played off upon the 
Jacobites. 1827 Christian Mloderator \. (title of article), 
Progress of Nonsubscription to Creeds. 1879 Wirnerow 
Mem, Preshyt, fred, 166 Opening of the non-Subscription 
Controversy, 1895 Daily News 24 Oct. 3/3 Unitarians.. 
were... Non-Subscribing—t. e, their trnst deeds did not pro- 
vide that ininisterial officers .. should subscribe to a creed. 

Non-substa‘ntial, ¢. /slosophy. [Non- 3.] 
Not substantial. Hence Non-substantialism, 
the theory that thcre is no substance underlying 
phenomena; =NiuiLism 2. Also Non-substa‘n- 
tialist, one who holds the doctrine of non-sub- 
stantialism ; = NIHILIST 1. 

1836-7 Sir W. Haminton A/etuph. xvi. (1859) I. 204 
Philosophers..are divided into Realists or Substantialists, 
and into Nihilists or Non-Substantialists. 1865 Masson 
Ree. Brit. Philos. 66 Vhe system of Nihilism or, as it nay 
be betier called, Non-substantialism, 1875 M¢Larres Ser. 
Ser. i, 13 ‘hey are non-snbstantial and non-permanent, 

Non-succe'ss. [Non- 1. Cf. F. so2-szeccés.} 
Want of success. 

1665 NeEDHAM Jed, Alediciuae 282 The Non-Successes 
of the common Methods and Medicins. 1837 De Quincy 
Coleridge Wks. 1854 U1. 167 It was natural to impute his 
non-success exclusively to his own irregular application. 
1897 Mest, Gaz.1 Apr, 2/1 ‘What impatience of non-suecess 
which was often noted as a defect in his character. _1g0z 
Outing June 278/s The success or non-success of the 
finished picture from an artistic standpoint. 

So Non-succe'ssful a., not successful. 

1867 Rontledee’s Ev. Boy's Aun, Dec. 769 If non- 
successful, there comes a smash. 1901 Scotsman 13 Mar. 
12/2 The publication of the non-successfnl estimates. 

Nonsuch (ng‘nsvtf), sé. and a. [var. of NonE- 
sucu, and now the usnal form. 

The change of uone- (nou) to non- would be natural ina 
compound of this form, but may have been partly helped by 
association with the pretix Nowx-.} 

I. +1. =Nonesccn 1. Obs. rare’. 

1620 R. N. Sous. in Sylvester's Du arias, Vhen by 
right Rare Muses Non-Such shall thy Worke be hight. 

2. =NoNESUCH 2. 

1657 S. Purcnas Pol. Flyiug-dus. 13 For every Hive, or 
Commonwealth, endeavouis to be a Non-such, and to 
engross all within its own circumference. 1677 W. Hucucs 
Man of Sin. i.2 We have therein a very Nonsuch, for the 
enriching that Egypt, which it passeth through, 1710 T’, 
Funcer Pharm, f.vtemp. 106 An Oliose Draught..is a 
Nonsuch fora Pleurisy. 1820 Amevia Orte Zales f Heart 
EV. 274, I have got a little pot of honey and some rob.., as 
‘tis reckoned a nonsuch for acough. 

b. =Nonescuci 2b. 

1655 GuRNALL Chr, in Avi... (1665) 132 Was not Job the 
Devils hypocrite, whom God vouch't for a non-such in 
holinesse. 1670 Brooks Ih ds. (1867) VI. 30 Jub was a non- 
such in his day for holiness. 1753 Rictarvsox Sir C. 
Grandison 1, xxii. (1781) 152 Then you are, as indeed | have 
always thonght you, a nonsuch of a woman, 1819 Keats 
Let. to G. Aeats 14 Feb.. A young gentleman..leaves 
his unfortunate Bride and follows this nonsuch. 1850 
Dosett Roman Vv. Poet. Wks. (1875) 61 Nay, everybody ! 
Write me up a nonsuch! I can beat everybody. 1895 
*Sarau Tyiven’ Macdonald Lass 172 As for your Prince,.. 
he's not a nonsuch, 

ce. In depreciatory sense. 

1836 Genti, Mag. V. 423/2 The audience were insulted by 
the mis-representation Ane nonsuch called the Fate of War, 
which caused a tremendous disturbance in the ‘Theatre. 

43. =Nonesucu 3. Ods. 

1635 DBratuwatt Arcadian Princess uu. 11 He was 
esteemed the Non-such of his tine, 1660 W. Szcxrn Now- 
such Prof. g Veleivers in the world, they are the Non-snch's 
of the world. 1673 Januway Heaven upon Earth (1847) 
212 Those brave worthies who were. .the nonsuches of their 
age, and a pattern to future generations. 

+4. adj, = Nonesvcu 4. Obs. 

1657 Wateruouse Fire Lond. 3 This spoil and non-such 
disappointment. 1711 10¢8 Nef. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 
V. 186 A non-such contempt of the world in a monarch. 
1728 BP. Watker Life Peden Pref. (1827) 7 Ere that tre- 
mendous nou-such stroke came upon Jerusalem, 

Il. spec. 5. = Nonesucu 5. ? Obs. ; 

1760 J. Lee /utrod. Bot. App. 320 Nonsuch, Lychuis. 

6. a. A species of Lucern (sce quot. 1844). Also 


called black nonsuch. 

1668 Phil, Trans, WL 725 Of 7 acre of Non-such or 
Hopp-Clover. 1669 Wouttoce Syst. dgrtc. (1681) 31 Ics 
better to sowe three [bushels] mixt with Nonsuch. 1705 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4111/4 Broad Clover and ‘Trefoil, alias Non- 
such, 1768-74 Tucwen /.¢. Nad. (1834) 1. 501 Every country 
fellow makes the distinction between watural grass, and 
clover, nonsuch, or others that are sown. 1778 oe 
Gazetteer (ed. 2) sv. Worplesdon, A sort of grass was ae 
much cultivated in these parts, called Nonsuch, which 2 
equal to St. Poin, 1844 STEPHENS Bk. Farm He ssf 
Medicago lupulina is the hop-clover, or black nonsuch, 
which is..sown by some farmers amongst their grass, 
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attrib, 1766 Museume Rust. V1. 338 We find it useful, 
also, when we sow any saintfoin, to throw in about a gallon 
of nonsuch seed. 

b. While nonsuch, rye-grass seed. ? Obs. 

1787 Marsuatt £. Norfolk (1795) Gloss. 

7. A variety of apple (+ and pear). Also aétrid. 

1676 WorLIDGE Cyder (1691) 210 The Non-such [apple] is 
a long-lasting fruit, goodat the table. /é7d. 216 The Non- 
such, Dionier,..are all very good winter-pears. 1846 Mrs. 
Gore Eng. Char. (1852) 3112 With lustrous, rosy, and 
whiskerless face, round as a Nonsuch apple. 1859 F. G. 
Waite Addr. Cafe Town Fine Arts Exhib. 13 Noman in 
his senses would eat sour crabs when he could get ribstone 
pippins or nonsuch apples, 

+ Nonsue, v. Obs. [Noy-5.] =Nowsuit vz. 

1437 Rolls of Parlt, 1V. s09/2 He woll be nonsued ; and 
theruppon he wolle begynne a newe feyned suite. 1487 
Act 3 Hen. V//,¢. 10 Yf. that persone..that sueth Writte 
. of errour be nonsued (AF. zousuez] in the same. 

+ Non-suffi'cient., O¢s. [Non- 1. Cf. In- 
SUFFICIENT sé, 1.] Insufficiency. 

1425 Kolls of Parit. \V. 276/2 Knowlech of the suffisante 
or nonsuffisante of swiche [persones}] as ye Kyng. .offrid. 
1477 (bid. V1. 186/1 For nonsufficiente of the said Gardeyn 
and Wyrker to answere of the forseid forfeiture. 

+ Nonsuing, vé4/. sb. Obs. [Non-7.] Failure 
to sue. 

1620 J. Witkinson Coroners & Sherifes 51 That he shall 
. discharge..the said J. H...from..all maner of troubles.. 
either by nonsuing, or unlawfull returning. .of any precepts. 

Nonsuit (ng usizt), sb. Law. fa. AF. no(u)a- 
sule: see Non- 1 and Suir sé.) In early use, 
the cessation of a snit resulting from the voluntary 
withdrawal of the plaintiff; in modern nse, the 
stoppage of a suit by the judge, when, in his 
opinion, the plaintiff fails to make out a legal 
cause of action or to bring sufficient evidence. (See 


also quot. 1884.) t Also fg. 

€1380 Wycuir li’ks. (1880) 410 But ech prest may li3tly 
bus sue crist 3if he lette not hym silf, & pus synne excusib 
hym not bat he synne not in bis noun suyt. 1488 Rod/s of 
Parlt, V1. 417/2 The said discontinuance, or any Nonsuyt 
of or in the said Atteint. 1566 Painter Pad. Pleas. (1569) 
I, 42 Menalippus ouer came him in law, and the noble men 
which were the frends of Phalaris, would giue no sentence, 
but brought the matter to a nonesuite. 1606-7 Act 4 Fas. /, 
c. 3 (¢rt/e), An Act to give Costes to the Defendant uppon a 
Nonsuite of the Plaintiffe. 1632 Star Chamber Cases 
(Camden) 128 The Kinges Bench afterwardes discharged 
the costes upon the nonsuit. 1741 Act 14 Geo. //,c.17 § 1 
That all Judgments given by virtue of this Act shall be of 
the like Force and Effect as Judgments upon Nonsuit. 
1768 [see Non-Prosequitur]. 1803 Syo. Smitu Wes. (1859) 
I. so/1 A proof of non-residence might be made to operate 
as a nonsuit in an action for tithes. 1883 Law Rep.11 0. B. 
Div. 591 Watkin Williams, J., was of opinion that the 
words above mentioned were privileged..and directed a 
nonsuit. 1884 Lueyel. Brit. XVII. 534/2 s.v., The matter 
now is of no great importance, for, although judgment of 
nonsuit still exists, it has, since tbe Judicature Acts, the 
same effect as a judgment on the merits, unless the court 
otbeiwise directs. 

+Nonsuit, ¢. Law. Obs. [app. intended 
as a pa. ppl. form on the analogy of words like 
execute. AF, had zeouzsiy.] Subjected to a non- 


suit; nonsuited. 

61476 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 35 Ailmer wife was like 
to have bene non suit in her appeale. 1531-2 Ac? 23 
Hen, VIII, c 2 § 4 The same partie so nonsuite or so dis- 
contynueng the said Atteynt. 1594 West 27d Pt. Symbol, 
$ 43 When one hath bin nonsuit be may begin againe. 
1660 Bonoe Sext. Reg. 58 The King in a manner is every- 
where. ..And therefore it is that he cannot be non-sute. 
1720 Lond. Gaz. No. 5868/5 The Officers become Non- 
suit. 1768 Bracksrone Comm, III. 376 If the plaintitf 
does not appear, no verdict can be given, but the plaintiff is 
said to be nonsuit, on sequitur clamorem snum. 1817 
Setwyn Law Nist Prius (ed. 4) 11.857 In case the plaintiff 
become nonsuit, or discontinue kis action, 

Jig. 1581 Mutcaster Posztions xxxviil, (1888) 174 They 
will ratber retire for shame and proue to be nonsuite, then 
confesse themselues faulty, 1589 Warner 4/6. Exgland 
vt. xxxi. (1612) 155 Betterat first be Non-sute, than at length 
not to subdue. ' 

+b. transf. Of a project: Interrupted, balked. 

1679 ‘Tom TickLeroor' Obs. Trials of IVakeman, etc. 8 

The Plot is Non-suit, Sene/ insanivimus onines. 


Monsuit, v. [f. Nonsuir sé. or a.) Law. 


trans. To subject to a nonsuit. 

1531-2 Act 23 Hen. VILL, c. 15 (title), An Acte that the 
Defendaunt shall recover Costes ageinste the Pleyntif, if 
the Pleyntif be nonsuited, or if the verdicte passe ageinste 
him. 1593 Nasue Christ's 7. 51b, If hee haue but a 
quarter of an enemy in the Court, it {se. his suit] is casheird 
and non suted. 1606-7 Hct 4 Fas. /, c. 3 Cases where the 
Plaintiffe.. should become Nonsuited. 1709 STEELE Tatler 
No. 39 7? 4 The University has been Nonsuited tn their 
Action against the Booksellers for printing Clarendon in 
Quarto, 1768 Brackstone Cove. Til. xx. 295 Formerly 
they [se. common pledges] were of use to answer to the king 
for the amerceinent of the plaintiff, in case he were non- 
suited, 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) TV. 304 Ld. Ch. Just. 
de Grey thought such parol evidence tnadmissible, and 
nonsuited the plaintiff. 

absol, 1818 Byron Yuan 1. clxxxix, The pleadings Of 
counsel to nonsuit, or to annul. 

+b. transf. and fig. ‘sometimes with a pun.) 

1604 Suaks. Off. 1.1.16 But he .. Euades them, with a 
bumbast Circumstance..; Non-suites my Mediators. 1608 
Yorsrit Serpents 99 Lest..he [se. a lover] should turne 
Crauen .. or else be vtterly non-suited. @1652 Brome 
Covent Garden u. i, [A tailor says >] I can do no lesse then 
take you by default and non-suit you. 1714 MANDEVILLE 
Fable Bees (1725) 1. 317 Your sly sinners that..hope that it 
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will expiate their guilt, and Satan be nonsuited by it at a 
small expence. 

Hence Non-suiting v4/. sé. 

1662 Hispert Body Divinity 1. 92 They are sure of..the 
non-suting of all actions and accusations. 

Non-summons. aw. [Non-1.] Failure 
to serve a stmmons in due time. 

1630 Eart Mancu. in Bucclench MSS. (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) I, 273 Putting in of dilatory pleas, as non-summons, 
1845 E. V. Wittiams Saunders’ Rep. KB. 11.1. 45¢, The 
summons must be served fifteen days before the day of the 
return of the writ, otherwise’the tenant may wage his law 
of non-summons, 

+Nonsunt. Sc. Obs. Also -sount, ? -sant. 
[Two words of the legend on the reverse of the 
coin, which runs IAM. NON. SVNT.DVO.SED.VNA. 
CARO. ‘they are no more twain, but one flesh’ 
(Matt. xix. 6).] The twelve-penny groat coined 
under Francis and Mary (1558-9). 

1564 in Pitcairn Crim. Triads 1. 440 Tressonabill cungeing 
off diuerse fals Testonis, half Testonis, Non suntis, and 
Lyones callit Hardheidis. 1567 Se. Acts Part. (1814) 111. 
43/2 It is thocht neidfull that all nonsunt be proclamit to 
vj d, babeis to iij d, plakis to ij d, hardheidis to half pennyis. 
1584 Reg. Privy Conncil Scot. 111. 706 Fals and adulterat 
cunyie of nonsantis. : 

+ Non-surre-ctive, a. Obs. [L. surrect-, ppl. 
stem of suxgéerve to rise +-IVE.] (See quot.) 

1668 Witkins Real Char. 341 A Person..Unwalkative, is 
a Cripple; Non surrective, is Bedrid. 

Nonsute, obs. form of NonsuIt. 

+ Non-swea‘rer. 0ds. [Non- 2.] =Noy- 
guroR. Also alirib, 

1690 Let. to Dissenting Clergyman 10 Some of the Gen- 
tlemen..are sucb as have admired even the meanest of the 
Non-Swearers. 1691 [see Non-juror}. 1691 LutrTrete 
Brief Ret. (1857) U1. 326 One Wilcox, a nonswearer parson. 
1692 Let. to Friend in Harleian Afisc. (1746) VII, 296 
All our Non-swearers could not hinder the late Revolution, 
nor can they make ancther. ¢ 1693 J/e22.Cnt. Teckely Pref. 
p- xi, The best Use of this is to be made by the Non- 
swearers, 

So ¢ Non-swea‘ring vé/. sd. and ffl. a., non- 
juring. 

1691 Luttrett Brief Rel. (1857) I1. 162 The other non- 
swearing bishops. 1692 Let. to Friend in Harleian Mise. 
(1746) VII. 296 Could tbeir Non-swearing restore him to his 
Throne again, it would [etc.]. «1704 T. Brown Satire upon 
French King Wks, 1730 1. 59 A non-swearing parson. 

Nont, dial. variant of NauNT. 

1777 Autig. in Ann, Reg. 147. 1888 Sheffield Gloss. 

Non-te-nure. O// Law. [a. AF. nountenure : 
see Non- 1 and Tenure.] ‘A plea in bar to a real 
action, by saying that he (the defendant) held not 
the Jand in the plaintiff's count or declaration, or 
at least some part thereof’ (Wharton). 

1574 tr. Littleton’s Tenures 128 b, If anye manne suea 
Precipe quod reddat againste anye tenaunte of free hold, in 
whicbe action. .tbe tenaunte pledeth not nontenure. 1602 
Funpecxe 2ud Pt. Paradl, 57 Seuerall tenancie, or non- 
tenure is no pleain a Wufper obt7t, because of the priuitie of 
bloud. 1628 Coxe On Litt. 362 b, If the Tenant pleade 
non-tenure or disclaime. 1652 tr. Aitzherbert’s Nat. Brev. 
256 And Nontenure hath been pleaded, and admitted a 
good plea divers times in an Attaint. 1865 Nicos Britton 
II. 84 In this plea there lies neitber view, nor voucher to 
warranty, nor abatement of writ for non-tenure, 


+ Non-term, OJs. [Non-1.] The time of 
yacation between two terms; the cessation of 


term; hence gevz., a period of inaction. 

1607 Cowett literpr., Non terme (non terminus) is the 
time of vacation between Terme and Terme. 1648 Sparke 
Ep. Ded. to Shute's Sarah & Hagarajb, By thus improv- 
ing an enforced Non.-term, and over-long Vacation, in such 
a promulgating the best Laws. @ 1658 CLEvELAND For 
Sleep Wks. (1687) 295 The Senses Non-Term, Life's serenest 
Shore. 1664 Power £x/. Philos. 1.71 Duing this Interval 
and Non-tearm of Sensation (for so we may..call Sleep). 
1824 Gradus ad Cantabr.s.v., When any Member of the 
Senate dies witbin the University during Term, on applica- 
tion to the Vice-chancellor, the University bell rings an 
hour; from whicb period Non Term, as to public lectures 
and disputations, commences for tbree days. 


| NWon-terminus. [Non- 1.] =prec. 

1573 G. Harvey Comnon-pl, Bk. (Camden) 52 It is the 
smalist matter of an hundrid with them, for tbe schollars 
to want a Greek lecture a fortniht or thre weeks togither 
besides non-termjnus. 1607 [see prec.}. 


Nontid e, obs. forms of NounTIDE. 


Nontronite (ngntronait). A/iz. fad. F. 202- 
fronile (Berthier 1827), £. Vostro (in France), 
its locality.] A pale-yellow variety of chloropal. 

1832 SHerarp Alin. 246 Nontronite. .. Soft; opake: 
unctuous and tender. 1837 Dana Syst, Min. 224. 


+Non ultra. Obs. [L. = ‘not beyond’.] 
=NE PLUS ULTRA 2,2b. Also alrzd. 
Formerly the name of a ‘walk’ in Oxford (see Wood 
Antig. Oxford O.H.S. 1. 344, 5763 111. 221). 
(1s89 Greene 7udiies Loue Ep. Ded. Wks. (Grosart) V1[. 
g9 Suche as read Non vitra, on Hercules pillers. | ¢ 1600 
Timon 1. iv, At Gades I washt away Non vltra writt with 
Hercules owne hand.) 
1672 Vittiers (Dk. buckhm.) Refearsa/tv.i, Is not that 
good langnage now ? isnot that elevate? It’s my 20x ultra, 
I gad. 1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Afor. (1716) 62 Let not the 
| law of thy country be the zo u/tra of thy honesty. a@ 1700 
| Everyn Diary 8 Feb. 1645, This I made the xox ultra of 
| my travels. 1704 Norris /deal Vorld i. vii. 357 Now 
light is at our Journey's end, arrived at its 202 w/tva, there 
| being no part..disposed to transmit tt any further. 


) 
) 
| 
} 


NON-VASCULAR. 


Non-uwnion. ; 

1. [Non- 1.] Failure to unite. 

1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Non-union, the condition of a 
fractured bone, or other divided tissue, the ends of which 
fail to unite. 

2. attrib. [Non- 4.] Not belonging to a trade- 
union ; also, manufactured by non-union men, 

1863 Fawcett Pol. Econ. it. ix. (1876) 244 A non-union 
man 1s subjected to so many petty annoyances that his life 
not unfrequently becomes a burden to bim. 1890 Daily 
News 13 Sept. 5/5 It was affirmed that the unionists would 
refuse to handle non-union wool, 

Hence Non-u-nionist, one who does not belong 
to a trade-union. Also used aé/77d. Also Non- 
unionism, the principles of non-unionists. 

1861 /llustr, Lond. News 7 Dec. 576/3 A non-unionist 
workman has been employed on the premises, 3884 J/ane/. 
£xam. 2 Sept. 4/6 The miners are now encamped near the 
nines In order to prevent non-unionists from working. 1895 
Standard Drct., Non-unionism. 1901 Daily Chron. 17 
July 7/5 Strongholds of non-unionism. 

Non-uni‘ted, 4//.a. [Non-6.] Applied to 
that pait of the Greek Church which is not in 
union with Rome. 

1977 Char.in Ann. Reg. 47 They {se. Wallachians] confess 
the non-united Greek religion. 1886 W. J. Tucker Life in 
£, Europe 199 The Church [in Hungary]. .has the majority 
of the artstocracy..on its side,..not to mention the United 
and Non-united Greek Church to back it. 

+ Nonupartition. Oss, [irreg. f. L. ndnus 
ninth + Partition.] The taking of a ninth part. 

1674 JEAKE Arith. (1696) 34 Nonupartition, or to take the 
ninth part of a number. 

+Nonupla. Ales. Obs. [mod.L., fem. of 
nonuplus, t. nonus ninth + -plus as in aduplus 
Dupe.] ‘The ‘time’ which has nine crotchets or 
quavers in a bar. 

1597 T. Mortey /utrod. Mus. 1. 54 The tripla broken in 
the more prolation, maketh nine minimes for one stroke, 
which is our common Nonapla. 1656 Biount G/ossogr., 
Nonupla, a quick time in Musick peculiar to Gigs and 
such like; having nine Ciotchets between Bar and Bar, 
1753 CHamBers Cyc/, Sfp. 1811 Bussy Dict. Mus. 

Nonuplet (ng-nivplet). Alus. [f L. nonus 
ninth + -Ae/ as in ¢viplet.] A group of nine notes 
to be performed in the time of eight or six. 

1876 Svatner & Barrett Dict. Mus. Terms. 

Non upstant : see NON-OBSTANTE 1 note, 

Non-u'sage. [Noy- 1.] Cessation of the use 
ol something ; failure to use. 

1552 Hutoet, Non vsage, dissuetudo. ¢ 1600 Epmonps 
Obserz, Czsar's Comm. (1604) 31 As usage continueth the 
property of a tenure, so non-usage implieth a forfeiture. 
@ 1693 Urquuarr Kadelais un. xxvii. 221 Non-usage often- 
times destroys ones Right. 1838-42 Turrer Proverd. 
Philos, (1833) 427 For use will mould and mark it, or non- 
usage dull and bluntit. 1900 (Vests. Gaz. 22 Feb. 3/2 The 
point of non-usage was brought forward, and. .it was dis- 
tinctly laid down that ‘ omission is not prohibition ’. 

Non-u'sager, //#st. [Nox-2.] A member 
of that section of non-jurors which rejected ‘ the 
usages’ in the celebration of the Holy Communion. 

1874 J. H. Brunt Dict. Sects, Heresies, etc. 381/2 A 
division thus sprung up in the now small body of Nonjurors, 
. .the former party being called ‘ Non-Usagers’ and the latter 
‘Usagers ’, 

+ Non-u'sance. Os. [Noy- 1.] Non-usage. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef, iv. xiii. 232 Yet were it 
not reasonable to inferre..a non-usance or abolition. 

Non-u'se. [Non- 1.] Failure or neglect to use. 

160s L. Hurren Aunswere 104 He doth conclude the 
abuse of one Ceremony by tbe Non vse of anotber. 1761 
in Entick Lozcdoz (1766) LV. 369 They shall lose no privilege 
for non use, oreven abuse. 1816 G. 5. Faser Orig. [agan 
{dol, 1, 470 The.. distinction .. between .. clean and un- 
clean animals; ..which relates..to their use or non-use in 
sacrifice. 1875 Jowett P/ato (ed. 2) 1. 204 The wrong use 
of a thing is tar worse than the non-use. 1884 sJ/anci. 
Exam. 20 Aug. 5/3 The discussion of the Manchester Ship 
Canal Bill bas suggested..some reflections on the use and 
non-use of canals. 

Non-u'ser. Law. Also § erron, -usure. 
[Non- 1.] Neglect to use a right, by which it 
may become void. Also /rans/. 

1650 Abridgm. Coke's Rep. 1x. 340 Admitting that he can- 
not makea Deputy, this Vou user is no cause of forfeiture. 
1691 T. H{ace] 4ec. Vew /uvent. 89 Whose so long Non-user 
of their power {etc.]. 1709 J. Jounson Clergym. Vade Jl. 1. 
cv, Unless tbey {se. Canons] be antiquated bya long non- 
usure. 1768 Brackstone Coz. IL. xvii. 263 A writ of 
quo warranto..lies..in case of non-user or long neglect ofa 
francbise. 1844 Wittiams Read Prop. (1877) 459 ‘Vhe rights 
above mentioned may be lost by abandonment, of which 
non-user for twenty years or upwards is sufficient evidence. 
1862 Marsu Lect. Eng. Lang. viii. 179 The mere non-user 
of a word is not likely to be noticed until it has been so long 
out of currency that fetc.]. 1885 Law Rep. 14 Q. B. Div. 
203 Such power could not be lost by mere non-user. 

+ Non-using, 7é/. sd. [Non- 7.] Non-use. 

1533 Fritn Afirr. to know thyself B, That the none 
vsynge of them maye be thy greater damnacyon. 1688 
Vox Clert Pro Rege 26 Does their non-using argue a ncn- 
Right in tbem of such a Power, that they inay never. .make 
use of it? 


Non-va'scular, 2. dzat. [Nox- 3.] Desti- 
tute of vessels for the circulation of Anids. 

1857 Hoven //1i2. Osteol. 17 Bone so thin as to need 
no Haversian canals is galled ‘nonvascular’ bone. 1862 
Spencer First Princ. u. xiii. § 104 (1875) 302 The low rate 
of change going on in dry non-vascular tissues, such as those 


NON-WILL. 


which form hairs, nails, horns, &c. 1879 St. George's Hosp. 
Rep.1X. 526 Localised non-vascular ulceration of the cornea. 
+Non-will, v. Obs. rare. [f. Non- 5+ 
Witt v.] ¢ranxs. To will the annthilatton of. 
1788 New Lond. Mag. 434 To nonwill the existence of 
anything be unce willed into heing. 


+Nonwit. ‘Sc. Obs. rare—'. Nonage. 

1570 Buciutanan ddsmon, (S.T.S.) 30 To he to him as 
curatour and gouernour during all ye tyme of his nonwit, 

Non-worker. [Non- 2.] One who does not 
work, Also Non-working ///. a. 

1851 Mavyuew Lond, Labour. 2 The Workers and Non- 
Workers. /6é:/. 3 The members of every community may 
be divided into the.. hardworking and the non-working. 

Nonyl (ngnil). Chem. [f. L. ndn-us ninth + 
-Yt.] ‘The ninth in the series of alcohol radicals 
of the general formula C,H. »4,. Also aMrid. 

1866 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V.134 Nonyl. COH™, ..1t is also 
called Pelargonyl, 1868 Fownes’ Chem. (ed, 10) 632 Nonyl 
Alcohol,C,H»,O. 1872 Watts Dict. Chen. Supp, Nonane 
or Noay! Hydride, C°H®, 

Hence No‘nylamine [see AMINE], a compound 
in which one atom of the hydrogen in ammonia 
is replaced by nonyl; No-nylene, a hydrocarbon 
produced in the decomposition of ltme soap; 
whence Nonylenic a.; Nonylic (ngni‘lik) a., 
pertaining to or derived from nonyl. 

1866 Watts Dict. Chem.,* Nonylamine, COHN, Ohtained 
by the action ofaminonia on chloride of nony!. 1857 Miccer 
Elem. Chem., Org. (1862) 247 ~ Nonylene, or Elaene (HyCi5 
was ohtained mixed with hexylene, hy Fremy, during the 
distillation of several fatty acids. 1889 /¥ atts’ Dict. Chem. 
If. 43: Ennenoic acid. , *Nonylenicacid. 1866 Watts 
Dict. Chem. WV. 134 Chloride of Nonyl..when hoiled with 
potash yields hydrate of nonyl, *nonylic or pelargonic 
alcohol. 1873 owes’ Chem. (ed. 11) 689 Nonylic acid is 
obtained by the action of boiling alcoholic potash on 
primary octyl cyanide, 

Nonys, obs. form of Noxce. 

Noodle ‘nz d’1), 54.1 [Of obscure origin.] A 
simpleton, a stupid or silly person. 

3753 Hawkeswortu Adventurer No. 25 ? 6 The words 
ninnyhammer, noodle, and numscull, are frequently bandied 
to and fro hetwixt them. 1764 Foote J/ayor of GC. u. Wks. 
1799 1. 184 To take up at last with such a noodle as he! 
1802 Sporting Mag. X X.118 The Buck, who scorns the City 
Puts, And thinksall rich men noodles. 1826 Scort I¥oods?. 
iii, Thou wouldst..trip, like the noodles of Hogs-Norton, 
when the pigs play on the organ. 1875 Hetrs Soc. (ress. 
Vili. 113, I say he is a noodle if he has not previously deter- 
mined how and when to leave off. 

Hence Noo dle z., to fool. rare—'" 

1803 Censor t Feh. 23 ‘To descend from my grammatical 
stilts in order to inform her that her mistress has completely 
noodled her ! 

Noodle, 5.2 [a. G. nudel, of uncertain etym- 
ology.}] A strip or ball of dough made with 
wheat, flour, and eggs, and served in soup. Also 
allrib. in noodle-soup. 

1779 Lapy Mary Coke Jra/. Oct, (1892) ILI. 243 A noodle 
soup—this I begzed to be explained and was told it was 
made only of veal with lumps of bread hoiled init. 1850 
B’ness Tautena@us /aitrads (1853) 139 That's the soup, and 
the Noodles will be all squashed if you work them up afier 
that fashion. 1859 Bartcett Dict. Amer. (ed. 2), Noodles, 
dumplings or vermicelli. They are used in Pennsylvania, 
and are made by rolling into very thin sheets the dough, 
which differs fiom the Italian preparation hy the addition 
ofeggs. /bid., Noodle-Soup. 1876 M. i. Epwarps John 
4 f, vil. 56 He had almost got reconciled to the frequent 
recurrence of sausage and noodle soup. 

Noo‘dledom. [f. Noopte s4,1+-pos.] 

1. The world or aggregate of noodles; a col- 
lection of noodles. 

1810 Syp. Ssiru in Edin, Rev. XV. 305 These two phrases, 
the delizht of Noodledom, are grown into common-places 
upon the suhject. 1825 — J’ks. (1859) 417 How impossible 
it appeared to Noodledom to repeal them! 1867 G. Git- 
FILLAN Night viil. 294 A noodledom of blood now governs 
France. 3878 Brownine /'oels Croisic cvi, ‘Yes,’ you sneer, 
*Ninnies stock Noodledom.’ 4 

2. Foolishness, stupidity; an instance of this. 

1827 Blackw. Mag. XXI1. 820 It is the inost entire piece 
of noodledorn that can he perpetrated. 1837 /'raser's Vay. 
XVI. 630 They are sufficiently bored with the solemn 
noodledoms of pretension. 1865 Stars Jan., The noodle. 
dom of the magistrates is the one feature of the case. 

attrib. 1885 Athen#x:m 23 Jan. 138/2 Mr. Thomson’s 
collection of noodledom stories for the Folk-lore Society. 

So Noo dledum, noodledom ; a neodle. rare. 

1825 Examiner 727/1 A piece of noodledum that was 
even atiributed to Louis XIV. 1883 Hart Caine Cobwebs 
Crit. v. 145 Ridiculous..squahbles among the trihes of 
Noodledums. | 

Noo‘dleism. [f£ Noopre sé.1+-1ss.] 

1. Silliness, stupidity. 

1831 Examiner 5362/2 Written in a congenial strain of 
noodicism. 1865 Cartyte Fredk. Gi. xxi. v. (1872) X. 90 
Some gleams of Kinghood for us under Marlhorough :— 
after whom Noodleism and Somnambulism. 

2. A silly action or idea. 

1829 Examiner 1453/2 Lod Eldon .. rose to disavow 
participation tn such extreme noodleisms. 1834 Gen, P. 
Tuompson E-xerc. 111. 55 It is manifestly an old-wifery, a 
noodleism, and all the world for fifty years has held it so. 

Nook (nuk), sé. Forms: a, 3-4 nok, 4-6 
noke, 5-7 nooke, 6- nook; 6 noque, 4, 6-7 
nouks. 8. north. and Sc. 5-6 nuk, nwke, 5-7, 
9 nuke, 6 nucke (9 nuck); 5 noik, 6 nwik, 
nuike, 6-7, 9 nuik (9 nuick); 6, 8-9 neuk 
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NOOK. 


(9 neuck), newk (6 newke), 9 niuk; §8-g ! soke, It es made in heved of pe noke, 1375 Lay Folks 


north, neak. {Of obscure origtn ; the early ex- 
amples are northern, and the word has most 
dialect currency in the north, but the earliest trace 
of tt appears tn Layamon in the adj. fosr-zooked. 

The forms prove a ME, zgh, to which the only: parallel 
seems to be a Norw, dial. »d%, recorded by Aasen & Ross 
with the sense of ‘hook, hent figure, hent or contracted 
person’, etc.; whether this is the same word is very douht- 
ful, although a Scand. origin seems prohahle. Ir. and Sc. 
Gaelic aéue is clearly from northern or Sc. neuk, newk.] 

1. A comer of a square or angular thing (such 
as a ptece of cloth or paper), or of a figure 
bounded by straight lines. Now rare. 

a. @ 1300 Cursor A. 19845 A mikel linnen clath four squar 
--At nokes four, four listes lang. 13.. On learning Music 
in Rel, Antig. 1. 292 Summe notes arn shorte and somme a 
long noke. 13.. Gaw, & Gr. Knt. 660 Vchone halched in 
oper,..& fyched vpon fyue poyntez,..With-outen ende at 
anynoke. «1440 Sir Degrev, 165 He held the lettre by the 
nooke. 1551 Recorpe Path. Knowl. 1. Def., A cantle.. 
cutte out with two lynes drawen from the centre to the cir- 
cumference..if %t be not parted from the reste of thecircle. . 
is called a nooke. 1605 VersTEGAN Dec. /ntell. (1634) 150 
A nooke or corner being in our ancient language called a 
kant or cantell. 1640 Girartuorne Hit in a Constable nn. 
Wks. 1874 I. 189 The custard with the foure and twenty 
Nooks At my Lord Majors feast. @1795 in Child Ballads 
II1. 163/1 In every hand he took a nook Of that great 
leathern meal[=hag]. 1824 Byron Yuan xvi. xxvii, Couch’d 
all snugly on his pillow’s nook, With what he had seen his 
phantasy he fed. 1897 Austin Ciare Rése of River 194 
The lamb was slung in the nook of his plaid. 

B. ¢15z0 NM. Nisset V. 7. Acts x. 11 A vessel cummand 
doun, as a gret schete with iiij newkis. 1583 Leg. Bp. St. 
androts 819 in Satir. Poems Reform. 380 Yen pundis stir- 
ling furth he tuike, And knit it ina neapkynnucke. «@ 1600 
[see Praip 5]. ¢1800 Auld A/aitland xxviii. in Scott Minsitr. 
Border (1869) 155 He..caught the standard hy the neuk. 
1826 T.Witson itman's Pay (1843) 10 For dishclout serves 
her apron nuik. 1871 W, ALEXANDER Yohuny Gibb x. 76 A 
laddie wi' a tartan plaid.., an‘ a’ ‘s [=all his} spare clatse i’ 
the neuk o't, 

b. A corner of a thing regarded as a separate 
portion ; a ptece or fragment; a part. Now rare. 

In early use only in farthing('s) nook; in later exainples 
chiefly of a pie or pasty. 

¢ 1300 Alazelvk 820 Al pat he ber-fore tok, With-held he 
noutha ferpinges nok. 1303R. Brusne Hand, Synne 5810, 
1338 — Chron. (1810) 28 Siluer for Southwales not a ferping 
noke; Ober treuage he sette, a pousand kie he toke. 1513 
Douctas -iineis x. xii.27 A stane..Quhilk of a montane 
semyt a gretnuike. 1728 Vaner. & Cis. Prov. ff usb, u. i, 
The Nook that's left o’ th’ Goose Poy, 1819 Scott /zanhoe 
xvii, Thou shalt be welcome toa nook of pasty. 1887.5. 
Cheshire Gloss. s.v., A good nook o' the money was gone. 

ce. A corncr or angular piece of land; a small 
triangular field; +talso, in early usc, a certain 
measure of land (see quot. @ 1634). 

[2a 1300in Madox Form. Auglic. (1702) 424 Legavit Chris- 
tin: filize sua: unam Nocham terra. 1332 in Llount Lazu 
Dict. (1670) s v. Not, Tradidi..Uenrico Adams unum mes 
& unam nokam terre. a 1400 in Dugdale Jonast. dng/. 
(1671) II. 331 Unam virgatain terre..et tres nocas terra:.} 
1603 Laing Charters (Anderson) 351 Lands. .of which. .the 
other portion lies inthe ‘Conyflett ' and is called the ‘nuik’. 
1606 in rans. Cusbd, & West. Archrol, Soc.(N.S.) W1. 
{1903) 153 His gapp or Yaite between the Meare Stone and 
the Intuke Nooke. @ 1634 Noy Comfp/. Latvyer 57 You must 
note, that two Fardells of Land inake a Nooke of Land, and 
two Nookes make halfe a Yard of Land. 1665 //ist. Spring- 
Sield (1899) Il. 214 There is grannted to Lawrence Bliss 
Some Small nookes & Strappets of Meddow & Swamp 
lying in the corners of his meddow. 1753 -1/S. (ndenture 
(Mappleton, Derby), Land..called ‘Vibdale goats nook. 18 
Cumberld, Gloss. s.v., A designative term for a small field 
or farm—Low Wood Nock, High Nook. 

+d, One of the ‘ corners’ of the earth. Ods.—! 

@ 1400-50 Alerandcr 4831 jit fand he clouen bur3ze pe 
clynt twa crasid gatis, Ane to fe noke of be north, a-nothire 
to be est. ; 

e. A point of land running into the sea; a 
headland or promontory ; also, a piece of ground 
projecting from one division into another and 
terminating in a point. Now rare. 

1487 Barbour's Bruce w. 556: Cambr. MS.), Gif he seis we 
Jand ma ta, On Turnberyis nwk [z.2. snukc}] be may Mak 
a fyre. 1536 BeLttexvEN Chrou,, Cosmogr. vi. (1821) I, 
p. xxix, Galloway rinnis with ane gret snout of craggis..in 
the Ireland seis. ‘This snout is callit be the peple the Mulis 
Nuk. 1577 Harrison Deser. Scotl. iii. in /Jolinshed, As 
for Galloway it selfe. it yeeldeth out a great point promon- 
tory or cape (which the Scots calla Mule or Nuke)into the 
Irish Sea. 1596 Daceymece ir. Leshe's (list, Scot.1.5 That 
syde quhilke lyes to ffrance hes twa nuikes, of quhilkes the 
ane lyes to Kent, the vther to the South. 1610 Hottann 
Camden's Brit, (1637) 323 Britaine heere {in Kent) runneth 
out with a mightie nooke, or corner into the East, and I 
haue ohserved, that such a kind of nooke in Scotland is 
called, Cantir. 1667 Primatr City & C. Build. 106 A Plat- 
form for two Houses, the ground lying witha Nuke. (dé. 
163 Any Map or Plat of ground, if it hath never so many 
Nukes and Corners, may be reduced into Triangles. 1713 
ArnutunotT John Bu//u. iv, He wants my poor little Farm, 
hecause it makes a Nook in his Park-wall. 1855 Robinson 
Whitby Gloss., Neunk, an angle of a field. 

ig. 1671 M. Bruce Gd. News (1708) 48, I trow in stead of 
Waiting, many a one of us he come to the far nook of our 
Patience. 


2. A corner of a house or other building, of any 
erection or upright object, of a street, etc. Chiefly 
north. and Sc, 

@ 1300 Cursor MM. 17675 Bi nokes four be hous up hang. 


a 1300 £. £. Psalter cxvii. 22 Pe stane whilk biggand for- | hee borne and bred and brought up, in 


| 


Mass Bk. (MS. B) 88 Po prest..stands turnande bis hoke 
at bo south auter noke. c1szo Nisset WV. 7. Matt. vi. 5 
Ypocritis that luvis to pray standand in synagogis and 
newkis of stretis, 1579 Reg. Privy Counci/ Scot. V1, 189 
The inner harmkin of the said hous, and the tour upoun 
the south nuke of the samin. 1785 Burns Ef. IV. Stimpson 
Postscr. s, ‘Twas the auld moon turn‘d a newk An’ out o’ 
sight. 1811 Sporting Mag, XX XVII. 131 He offered V.C. 
a shilling to..shoot at me as I turned a hedge nook. 1851 
Greenwett Coal-trade Terms, Northumb. & Durh. 37 
Nook (Nenk).—One of tbe corners of a working place at the 
face; also, the corner of a pillar of coal. 1880 Watt Pocé. 
Sketches 113 Roun’ the first nook we gang be'll be standin’, 

. An tnterior angle formed by the meeting of 
two walls or similar boundaries; a corner tn a 
room or other enclosed space. 

See also chimncy-nook (CHimsey sb. 11) and INGLE-Nook. 

a. 134. £. £. Aditt. P. C.278 He lurkkes & laytes where 
was le best, In vche a nok of his nauel. ¢1440 A/ph. Tales 
91 Pis womman layde hur down in a noke of bis cell & 
slepyd. ¢1450S¢. Cuthdert (Surtees) 3519 Pen oute of his 
bedd noke Fyue vnyons pbeyn he toke. 1601 Hottanp 
Pliny 1. 492 The Statues..were set vp in the cornered 
nouke of the Comitium at Rome. 1617 FLETCHER Mfad 
Lover i. ii, Not a nook of hell, Not the most horrid pit, 
shall harbour thee. 1725 De For Moy. round World (1840) 
59, I caused him to be set down in a nook of the cabin. 
1812 H. & J. Smitu Rey. dddr., Tale of Drury Lane, 
Fortb from thy nook John Hornercome. 1822 Gatt Sir A, 
Wylie xlix, Vl take a nook in the carriage wi’ you as far as 
the road liesin my way. 1877 Mrs. Forrester A/ignon I. 
4 There were so many nooks and corners in the..room. 

B. ¢1375 Se. Leg. Saints xviii. (Fgipciane) 609 Bot of 
be 3ard in til a nuke I restyt me. ¢1470 Henry Ifad/ace 
1. 372 A rousty suerd in a noik he saw stand. 1500-20 
Dusear Poems xavi. 111 Syne ran a feynd to feche Mak. 
fadjane, Far northwart inanuke, 1575-6 Durham Depes. 
(Surtees) 267 The said Thomas laye in a newke nigh the 
fier. 1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. u.i, A large ham hangs 
reesting in the neuk. 1787 Burns Holy Fair xx, While 
some are Cozie i’ the neuk, And forming assignations, 1802 
R. Anperson Cumbld. Ball. (¢1850) 49 My fadder started 
i’ the nuik. 1894 R. Reiw Avrhéride vii. Poems 4 I'll wait 
for the comin’ 0’ God..In a neuk o’ the auld Kirkbride, 

b. An out-of-the-way comer in or among build- 
ings or similar surroundings. 

41352 Mixot Poems (ed. Hall) vii. 5 3it in many priue 
nokes May inen find of Merlin hokes. 1375 Barsour Bruce 
xvu. 93 Thai..held thame in ane nwke preue, Quhill at the 
nycht suld passit he. ¢1qg00 Maunoev. (Roxh.) ai. 44 In 
a nuke of be citee es pe bathe of oure Lord. 1500-20 
Deunxsar Povms xx. 33 Be thow not ane roundar in the 
nwke. ¢1560 A. Scott Poems (S.1T.S.) iv. 3 Hant nocbt in 
hoile or nuke, To hurt 3our womanheid. 1620 .Voltingham 
Ree. IV. 369 Greatte disorder as ther is in divers places... 
in nookes and back sides. a 1677 Barrow Serm. Wks, 1716 
Il. 155 As if the King should cause his Edicts to be set up 
in the hlindest and dirtiest nook of the Suburbs. 1785 
Cowper Let. to J. Hill 25 June. | write in a nook that I call 
my dvndofyr. 1828 Scott F. WV. Perth xxxii, Others dragged 
from some nook the stupified Bonthron. 1852 Mrs. Srowe 
Unele Tom's C. xiv. 121 He would clinh to a nook among 
the coiton-bales of the upper deck. 

c. Any small comer or recess. Also fig. 

a@ 1400-50 A lerander 506 Fast scho flekirs about his fete 
..And par it nestild in a noke as it a nest were. 1576 
Newton Lemaie's Complex. (1633) 92 They that have the 
nookes and cells of their braine slenderly moist. 1582 
Stanyuurst sZinefs iv. (Arb.) 106, I doe craue (yf toe 
prayers as yeet soom nouke he reserued). 1667 Mitton 
P. L. 1.705 A third..had form'd..A various mould, and 
from the boyling cells. .fill’d each hollow nook. 1721 Ramsay 
Lucky Spence vi, Ryp iltka pouch frae nook to nook. 1818 
Scott Sr. Lamm, v, Shame be in my meal-poke,..and your 
hand aye in the nook of it! 1851 Gootp in Owen's IVks. 
VI. 88 No nook of the heart is left unsearched. 


d. A place or spot having the character of a 
recess shut in by rocks, trees, etc.; a secluded or 


sheltered place among natural scencry. 

1555 W. Watresan Fard/e Factions Zj, He vanisshed in 
a noque of the hille, beynge soubdenly ouercaste with a 
cloude. 1g81 Derricke Sinage Jrel. Diij, So do thei 
[eagles] kepe in wildest Nokes. 1628 Wituer B77, 
Rememb, u. 1635 Through Nookes, & Corners, she pursu'd 
the Chase. 1667 Mutton ?7, Z. 1x. 277 «As ina shadie nook 
I stood behind. 1794 Cowrrr Needless lari 40 The 
hasty hrook, Struggling, detain’d in many a petty nook. 
1810 Scott Lady of L. 1. viii, In the deep ‘Trosachs’ wildest 
nook His solitary refuge took. 1856 Staxity Sinai 4 Pad.ii. 
(1858) 141 ‘I’hese trees,..secluded as they are iu their retired 
nooks on the heights of Lebanon, 1873 Hamerion /atet/. 
Lifei.y. 29 He explored the whole neighbourhood, looking 
into every nook and cranny of it. ; 

e. A small or sheltered creek or inlet. 

1s82 Stanyuurst -Zveis 1. (Arb.) 22 Theare stands far 
stretching a nouke wplandish: au Island. hath framed an 
hauen. 1610 Sutaxs. Tew. 1. ii. 227 Safely in harbour Is 
the Kings shippe, in the deepe Nooke. 1661 /’roc/amation 
Chas, 11 1 The great plenty of Fish, wherewith the. Nooks 
and Lakes of our Doininions doth abound. 1725 Portland 

pers (Hist. MSS. Comm.) VI. 116 A large nook or recess 
in those hanks..which they are informed by tradition was 
formerly a Haven. 1884 Pac Eustace 8 In a sheltered 
nook close under the liigh bank lay a hoat. 


4. An outlying, remote, or secluded part of a 


country, region, etc., or of the world, 

61375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxvii. (A/achor) 658 Hou ma we 
pane pis word fulfil pat in a nuk here lyis stil. 1536 
Betcenpen Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 161 Ye, quhilkis ar heir in 
the farrest nuik of the warld. 1581 Burne Disfut.in Cath. 
Tract. (S.T.S.) 140 He meruellis hou that Scotland being 
bot ane nuke of the varld [etc.}, 1609 HotLanp eee 
Marcell, xxx. iii, gog4 A strange and unknowne ames 
fone hefore time,.. risen from out of a secret nouke. 1631 
8 : 


Be tb That thou shouldest 
oLton Com, Afi. Conse. vi. (1635) 37 pe ee ean 


NOOK. 


nooke of the world. 
(1852) 83 As genteel persons as most that ever visited these 
nooks of America. 1784 Cowrer Task 11. 207 While yet a 
nook is left Where English minds and manners may be 
found. 1842 Texnvson /he Epic 9 How all the old honour 
had from Christmas gone, .. or dwindled down to some odd 
games In some odd nooks like this. 1878 Brownine La 
Saisiaz 12 The news of that rare nook Yet untrouhled by 
the tourist. 

Jig. 1632 Mitton Pexseroso 
The immortal mind that hath 
fleshly nook. 

5. alirib., as + nook-cantle (see quot.) ; nook- 

rib, 47ch. a rib in the corner of a vault; nook- 
window, a window iu the corner of a room next 
the fire-place. 
_ 1551 Recorpe Pathw. Knol, 1, Def., Sometimes,.acantle 
1s cutte ont with two lynes drawen from the centre to the 
circuinference,..and then maie it be called a nooke cantle. 
1835 Wiruis Archit. Middle Ages 367 Sometimes octagon 
nook-ribs are used with cylindrical shafts. 1885 Hatt Calne 
Shadow of a Crime 118 ‘Vhey put her ina great armchair 
and wheeled her into her place by the neuk window. 

Nook (nuk), v. rare. [f. the sb.] a. éxtr. To 
hide in a corner. b. ¢rans. To chip off, so as to 


form corners. c¢. To set ina corner; to conceal. 

1611 Mippreton & Dekker Roaring Girl H, Hang. 
Shall the amhuscado lie in one place? Cust. No, nooke 
thou yonder. 1789 Branp Mewcustle 11. 681 The hewer 
first digs as far as he can into the bottom of the stratum; 
then he nooks or corners off the part measured off. 1840 
Yait’s Mag. V1). 345 Vhe elder tree, growing hy the little 
wicket, or nooked in acorner of the garden. 1899 Biriatng- 
ham Daily Post 29 Apr. (E.D.D.), He heard then talk 
about ‘ nooking’ the boots, by which he understood they 
meant to hide them, 

[f. Nook s4.] 


Nooked (nukt), a. 
1. Having (so many) corners, esp. in four- 
nooked, square, three-nooked, triangular. Now dial, 
¢ 1205 Lay. 21999 Per bis water wended, is an lutel wiht 
mare.,.Feower noked [c 1275 Four nokede] he is. 1513 
Doucias sExets vu. iii. 20 Ne spair thai nocht.. Thair 
fatale four nukit trunschowris for to eit. 1536 [see Four «a. 
C. 2). 1596 Dacrynpce tr. Leslte’s Hist, Scot, Prol. 4'Vhe 
He almaist is thrie nuiket. /d/d.1. 98 Thay far starker do 
make, four nuiked, of earth only. 1616 Alderd, Burgh Reg. 
(1848) I1. 340 To. .leave ane four nuikit hoill in the croun 
of the said voult. 1640 Naspes Bride 1. iv, A Citty feast 
with a Rani-mutton pasty, and a twelve nookt custard. 
1816 Scotr Axtig. xxxvi, A three-nookit handkercher is 
the maist fashionable overlay. 1821 — Aeni/zv. xxix, The 
loss of a four-nooked bit of paper. 1857 J. Srewart Sketches 
Scot. Character 118 Thae shapeless, mony-nookit blocks, 
2. Having points, peaks, or corners; angular. 
1549 Compl. Scot. vi, 54 Sum tyme it [the moon] aperit 
neukyt, heffand hornis, and sum tyme it vas al rond, 1567 
Gude & Godlie B.(S.V.S.) 195 Preistis, cut 30ur gowne, 
5our nukit bonet putaway. 1610 HoLtanp Camden's Brit. 
1.651 Such variety it hath of nouked bayes. 1632 GuiLuim 
Heraldry 1. xx. (ed. 2) 238 By the Beake of an Hawke, is 
vnderstood the vpper part which is nooked. 17., RAMSAY 
Carle came o'er Craft ii. (1877) 11. 208 A siller broach .. To 
fasten on my curtchea nooked. 17.. — 70 Starvat 13 fbi. 
276 Lang mayst thou teach, with round and nooked lines, 
Substantial skill. 
Noorkery. [f. Nook sé. +-ery.) A snug nook. 
1824 in L. M. Hawkins .Wevz. 1. 269 In this nookery were 
to be found..such men as the Rev. Mr. Crachercde, Mr. 
Southwell [etc). 1835 Irvine Life §: Le?tz. LI. 75 My idea 
is to make a little nookery somewhat in the Dutch style. 
Noo‘king. [-1nc!.] A nook, ingle-nook. 
Current in north. dial. in forms seukin, newkin, nuthin. 
1865 Knicut Passages Work, Life 11. ix. 183 Cheap 
literature was not then, as now, to be found in every out- 
o’-the-way nooking. 
Nooklet. [-Let.] A little nook or corner. 
1847 Zait's Mag. X1V. 854 Hope from out of some sweet 
nooklet Of the heart sends forth its lay. 1874 HoLtanpb 
Misty. Alanse ii. 20 Every nooklet and retreat..Shall wear 


a charm. 
Noo’k-shaft. Arch. [f. Nook s6.]  Ashaft 


placed in the internal angle formed by the meeting 
of two contiguous faces in a compound archway. 
1835 Wittis Archit. Middle Ages 36 The archway. .con- 
sists of three orders of square-edged banded arches, with 
two interposed nook-shafts. 1840 Pewny Cycl, XV 1. 275/2 
The larger arches below. .spring from nook-shafts or slender 
attached pillars. 1865 Steeer Gothic Archit, Sp, 69 Vhere 
Now arch. or dial. 


are nook-shafts at tbe angles. 

Noo'k-shotten, a. [f. 
Nook sd.) Kunning out into corners or angles, 

1599 Saks. //enx, Vi. v. 14A slohhry and a durtie Farme 
In that nooke-shotten Ile of Alhion, 1688 Hoime A rmonry 
11, 385/2 (Querke, is a nook shoten Pane, or any Pane whose 
sides and top run out of asquare form. a 1800 Pecce 4 neci. 
(1814) 391 Novk-shotten, spoken of a wall in a bevil, and not 
at right angles with another wall. [x83q4 De Quincry Axto- 
biog. Sk. Wks, 1853 1. 231 The provinces, to the very 
furthest nook of these ‘nook-shotten’ islands.) 1879 Miss 
Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk. s.v., An old farmer cautioned 
a certain person against taking a short cut across some fields 
because the way was very ‘ neuk-shotten ’. 

Nook (nu‘ki), a. [f. Nook sd. +-y¥.] Abound- 
ing in nooks; nook-like. 

1827 Crare Sheph. Cal. 43 Or race around the nooky 
church. 1847 Lyrron Lueretia ii, Two windows. .helped 
to give that irregular and nooky appearance to the apart- 
ment. 1871 Miss Murock /air /rance i. 25 A nooky hollow 
of blue and white violets. 

Noological (ndujlp'dzikal),a. [See NooLocy 
and -1cAL.) Pertaining to noology. 

1811-31 BentHam Logie Wks. 1843 VIII. 245 The leading 
words of niany ethical, noological, or pathological works. 
1816 — Chrestom. ibid. 75 By imagination, the idea and 


Oe What vast Regions hold 
orsook Her mansion in this 


170z C. MatHer JVJagn Chri. vi. 3 


| 
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practice of logical, noological, metaphysical analysis, was 1 


deduced from that of physical. 

Noologist (nojp-lodzist). [See next and -1s7.] 
One who refers the origin of certain ideas to the 
mind itself and not to experience. 

1857 T. E. Wess /ntellect. Locke i. 17 When with reference 
to ‘the origin of tbe pure cognitions of Reason’ Kant 
divided philosophers into Noologists and Empiricists, he 
regarded Aristotle as the head of the Empiricists. 

Noology (uojplodzi). [f. Gr. vdo-s mind + 
-LOGY.] ‘lhe science of the understanding. 

1813-31 Bentuam Logic App. Wks. 1843 VIII. 289 The 
field of the corresponding branch of science may he termed 
the field of noology. 1816 — Chrestom, ibid. &8 Alego- 
pathematic, or say Alego-aesthetic Pneumatology has for 
its single- worded synonym the not unexpressive appellation 
Noology. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamition Aetaph. vit. (1859) 1. 
123 We have several deservedly forgotten treatises of an 
older date, under the inviting name of Noologies. 

Noomble, obs. form of NuMBLE. 

No,ometry. wonce-wd. [f. Gr. voo-s mind + 
-METRY.] The measurement of mind. 

_ 1817 T. L. Peacocs: Welincourt 1, 184 The same distinction 
is conferred on all capacities by the academical noometry 
not of merit but of time. 


Noon (nén), so. Forms: a. 1 nén, 2-5 non, 
4 noen, 3-6 none, 4-7 noone, 3- noon. 8B. 
north. and Sc, 4 noun(e, nown, 5 novne, nowne, 
noyn(e; nun,nvne, 7-nune. (OE. dz neut. = 
ON. én (MSw. and Norw. zo) neut., OS. *#62 
(z00t, nuor), MDu. (and Du.) xoex, obs. G. 20n 
fem., ad. L. zdna (sc. hora), fem. sing. of 2dnzs 
ninth : cf. None sé, and Nones. A weak fem. 
form, more directly representing the L., appears 
in OS. and OHG. wéxa (MLG, and MHG. xdxne), 
ON. néna, MDu, none, noeue: cf. also VF. xone, 
t uonne.) 

+1. The ninth hour of the day, reckoned from 
sunrise according to the Roman method, or about 


three o'clock in the afternoon. Qés. 

Chiefly as a direct rendering of L. xoxa (hora), and 
in later use most frequent in accounts of the Crucifixion. 

Beowulf 1600 Da com non dezes: nes ofgeafon hwate 
Scyldingas. cgoo tr. Beda's //ist. 1. v. (Schipper) 204 
Pat hi py feordan wicdege & py syxtan fastan to nones. 
c1o00 Sar. Leecid. 11. 140 Sele drincan on preo tida, on 
undern, on middz#z,onnon. ¢1175 Lamd, [ont.45 lcham 
jeue reste .. from non on saterdei a ba cume monedeis 
lihting. ¢ 1275 /assion our Lord 478 in O. &. Afise. 50 
Hit wes welneyh mydday, bo pusternesse com, In alle 
Middenherde fort pet hit wes non. @ 1300 Cursor A. 988 
He was wroght at vndern tide, At middai eue draun of his 
side,..Pai war bath don out at none. 13.. S’r Leues 3237 
Pe sonne schon, hit drou3 to vnder,..Middai com, hit drou3 
te noune. 1382 Wycuir Wark xv. 33 Derknessis ben maad 
..til in to the nynthe our, that is, noon. ¢ 1420 Pol. Rel. & 
L. Poems (1866) 277 Jet he was in suffryng..Tyl it was 
pucyd non. 

+b. Zcc?. The hour or office of NoNES. Ods. 

cg60 “EtTHELWoLD Rude St. Benet (Schroer 1885) 40 
Eornostlice on pysum tidum we herien urne scyppend..,on 
middzz, on non, on afen. a 1000 Collog. -Elfric in Wr.- 
Wicker 101 We,.sungon non, cantauimus nonant. @1225 
Aucr. Kk. 20 Sigged non efter mete be hwule bet sumer 
lested. ¢ 1300 $7. Brandan 225 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 225 Pe 
foweles sunge ek bere inatyns..& vnderne sippe & middai 
& afterwardes none. 1303 R. Brunne //andd. Synne 928 
Pey shuld nat werche Lengyr pan pey rong none at pe 
chyrche. ¢1380 Wycur Ils. (1880) 41 But late lewid 
freris seie..for prime, tierce, vndren & noon, for eche of hem 
seuene pater nostris, ¢1420 Auturs of Arth. xvii, Were 
tbritty trentalles done, By-twyxene vndrone and none, My 
saule were saluede fulle sone. 1481 Caxton Neyuard 
(Arb.) 10, | haue yete to saye my sexte, none, and myn 
euensonge, 1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 164h, The 
chirche..entendeth to honour & worshyp at vij tymes in 
the daye, that is to saye, in matyns,..none, cuensonge & 
complyn. 1561 Br. Parkuurst /ujuuctions, Whether they 
..vse muche iangling in festiuall daies in ringing none or 
curphew. 

2. ‘Iwelve o'clock in the day; mid-day. 

The same change in the time denoted hy zo, prohahly 
due to anticipation of the ecclesiastical office or of a meal- 
hour, has taken place with Du. xoen, and with F. xove in 
older (and still in dialect) use. By the 14th cent. it appears 
to have heen the ordinary sense of the word in English, 
although in inany examples there is no clear indication of 
the time intended. The common phrases (4e\for'e noon and 
after noon have given rise to the sbs. ForeNoon and AFTER- 
noon. “High noon: see HicH a, 11. 

a, ¢1205 Lav. 14039 Pa pe non wes icumen, ba weoren 
Peohtes ouer-cumen..& alle dai heo flujen. ¢12z90 SZ. 
Alichuel 403 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 311 Pe sonne..is euene 
a-boue pin heued rizt athe nones stounde. ¢13z0 Sir 
Tristr. 890 Bitvene pe none and pe nizt Last be batayle. 
¢139% CHaucer Asérol. 1. § 3 From .xi. of the clokke by- 
forn the howre of noon til on of the clok next folwyng. 
¢1410 Hoccteve Compl. Virg. 135 O sonne, with thy cleere 
bemes brighte, Pat seest my child nakid this nones tyde. 
1470-85 MaLory Arthur xx. xxi. 835 Euery day .. from 
vnderne tyl hyhe none hys myght encreaced tho thre 
houres. 1472-3 Nolls of /arlt. V1. 23 Uhe houre of xu, 
comenly called the houre of none, of the seid fourty day. 
15z9 Cromwect in Merriman Life & Lett. (1902) I. 324 
Whiche I| trust shalbe to morow at nyght or wenesday by 
none. 1565 Neg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 332 Fra sex houris 
in the morning to xr houris at none, and fra ane eftir none 
to sex houris at evin. 1577 B. Gooce L/eresbach's l/usb. 
11. (1586) 81 b, Before noone when il waxeth hotte..you must 
digge il. 1625 N. Carpenter Geogr. Del. 1. x. (1635) 232 
When the one hath his Noone, the other inioyes his mid- 
night. 1656 Heviin Surv. France 423 lt was full noon 
hefore we were under sail. 1697 Drypen Vig. Georg, iv. 


NOON. 


€15'’Twas Noon; the sultry Dog-star from the Sky Scorch'd 
Indian Swains. 1710 STEELE /atler No. 232 ? 1 ‘The 
Noons have been of late pretty warm. 1784 Cowrrr Zask 
vi. 58 Now at noon .. ‘he season smiles,..And has the 
warmth of May. 1812 Woovuouse Astron. i. 5 Noon is 
determined by the Sun heing on the meridian. 1836-7 
Dickens Sh. oz, Scenes i, We come to the heat, bustle, 
and activityof Noon. 1863 Loner. Wayside Jun, Prel. 23 
But noon and night, the panting teams Stop under the 
great oaks. 

Jig. 1819 Sueriey Cenci iv. i. 82 She shall stand shelter- 
less in the broad noon Of public scorn. 1839-52 BaiLey 
trestus 160 Whose hearts have a look southwards, and are 
open ‘lo the whole noon of nature. 

B. 1375 Barvour Bruce xv. 659 Apon sic maner can thai 
ficht Quhill it wes neir noyne of the day. ¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints xl. (Vintan) 769 Fasting..fryday fra pe novne til 
sonday at be mes be done. ¢1460 Jowncley A/yst. ix. 8r 
Or noyn of the day, 1 dar you hyght, to bryng hym hy the 
hand. ¢1470 Hexry Wallace vu. 611 Le ane our nowne at 
Bothwell 3eit he was. 1609 Skene Keg. Alay. 154 It is not 
lesum to pack, or peill fish, bot fra eleven hones to twa 
after nune. 

b. transf, ‘The most important hour of the day, 

1712 SterLe Sfect. No. 454 22 The fashionahle World, 
who have made ‘wo a Clock the Noon of the Day. 1848 
Tuackeray L&. Suobs xxxv, At the noon of London time 
you see a light-yellow carriage. 1855 — Newcowes vi, It is 
5 o'clock, the noon in Pall Mall. 

e. The mid-day sun. 

1858 Sears A¢haz. vi. 53 The noon is blazing down upon 
the Syrian plain. 

+3. the mid-day meal. (Cf. Nooymeat.) Ods. 

21175 Cott. Hom, 231 Me. .sceolde. .3iefe him his forme- 
mete, pat him to lang ne buhte to abiden 06 se laford to pe 
none inn come. ¢ 1205 Lay. 16595 Pa pe pridde dzi com & 
pat folc hafde imaked non. 1377 Lanci. P. Pl. B. v. 378, | 
+ Ouler-seye me at my sopere and some tyme at nones. 1393 
— 7’. Pt. C. 1x. 290 Let hem abyde..Til alle pyn nedy 
neihebores haue none ymaked, a 1483 Lider Niger in 
dJouseh. Ord. (1790) 56 For hys chambre brekefast, none, 
soupers & lyvery for all nyght vii loves. 

4. The time of night corresponding to mid-day ; 
midnight. Chiefly in phr. (¢he) 200n of night. 

1603 Bex Jonson Sejyanus v. vi, When arrived you? 
About the noon of night. 1648 Herrick Sfesper., The Haz 
iii, While mischiefs, .. At noone of Night are a-working. 
1697 DrvDen di xeid iw. 744 Hoary simples,.. With brazen 
sickles reap’d at noon of night. 1745 Warton Pleas. 
AMelanch, 50 Nor undelightfulis the solemn noon Of night. 
1796 Moser Hermit Caucasus 1. 21 At the noon of night 
their ears were assailed by the..sound ofa trumpet. 1820 
Sueccey /t%tchk Adzd. xlvii, When the weary moon was inthe 
wane, Or in the noon of interlunar night. 1830 Tennyson 
Poems 123 Nigbt hath climhed her peak of highest noon, 
1867 JEAN INGELow Dreams that cane true xliv, For the 
moon Was shining in, and night was at the noon. 


b. The place of the moon at midnight. 

1605 Drayton Wan 12 the Moone 37 Now the goodly 
Moone Was in the Full, and at her Nighted Noone. 1632 
Mitton /'enseroso 68 ‘Vo behold the wandring Moon, 
Riding neer her highest noon, 1638 Quarces Ldegies xiv. 
Wks. (Grosart) LIJ. 25 The Queen of light,..in her young 
Noone of night. ; : 

5. The culminating or highest point. 

¢1600 SHaks, Sons, vii, Thou, thyself out-going in thy 
noon, Unlook’d on diest. 1624 Dowxe Ser. xlill, 429 But 
the meridianall noone is in faith. 1671 MILTON Sasson 
683 Thou oft Amidst thir highth of noon, Changest thy 
countenance. 1817 SHELLEY Kev. slam vill. xxix, In the 
bright wisdom of youth’s breathless noon. 1844 Mrs. 
Browninc Drama of E.cile 1960 In the set noon of time, 
shall one from Heaven..Descend hefore a woman. 1869 
Martineau £ss. LI. 229 Shadows. .deaden the colors of the 
noon of life, 

6. atixib. and Comb., as noon-beam, -bell, etc.; 


noon-bright ; noou-wandering. 

1976 Mickie tr. Camoens’ Lusiad 407 The sultry *noon- 
heam shines the lovers’ aid. 13.. S77 Beues (A.) 2250 So 
stod Beues in pat pring, ‘Lil *noun belle be-gan to ring. 
1858 Bonar Hymus Faith 5 Hope 120 My sky was once 
*noon-brigbt. 1656 WW. Du Garp tr. Comenius’ Gate Lat, 
Uni. 190 Leav a breakfast, & *noon-dinner to labourers, 
1468 Medulla Gram. in Promp. Parvs 361 note, Anticenia, 
a*nonemele. 1578 Chr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers (1851) 
444 That sun of thine. .is alway’s at *noon-point with them, 
ever bright, ever shining. 1538 Etyot, J/eridiatio, *noone 
reste. 1461 Paston Lett. 1. 340 Yowr letter was delyveryd 
tu me the xxiii. day of Januar abowthe *none seasson. 
a1646 J, Grecory Posthuma (1650) 300 Of Oxford the 
Sign-Regent is Capricorn, the *Noonshadows are Hetero- 
scian. 1807 Moxtcomery Mest [ncdies 1v. (1810) 63 Where . 
the noon shadow shrinks beneath the sun. 1868 Wurtmier 
Among Hills 11 The locust hy the wall Stabs the *noon- 
silence with his sharp alarm. 1671 Mitton P. A’, 11.156 
Many are in each Region passing fair As the *noon Skie. 
1820 Suevrey Witch A¢Z. xlvi, A *noon-wandering meteor 
flung to heaven. 

b. Special combs., as + moon-devil (see MERI- 
DIAN @. 1b); noon-Hower, a name given to 
plants of the genus Alesembryanthemum, and to 
the Goat’s-beard ( 7ragopfogon pratensis) ; ~ noon- 
hall, ?adining-hall; noon-hour, U.S. the hour 
of dinner or rest in the middle of the day; noon- 
line, the line marking the hour of noon ona 
sun-dial; noon-sprite (cf. 2002 devil above) ; 
+ noon-tender (see quot. 1684). 

1s60 Daus tr. Steidane’s Commnt. 30b, Vhe Scripture 
warneth us, to beware of the *noone Devill, & the fliynge 
Arrowe. 1621 Motte Camerar. Liv. Libr. w. ii. 265 At 
this day the Russians feare and reuerence the noone deuil. 
1856 Drramer /%. Gard. (1861) 95 *Noon Flower.—An 
immense genus of succulents, mostly shruhby. 1864 Prior 
Planten., Noon-lower, Of Noon-tide, from its closing at 
midday, and marking the hour of noon. 1665 Perys Diary 
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20 Apr., This night I am toid the first play is played in | 


Whice Hall *noon-hall, which is now turned to a house of 
playing. 1889 Charity Organis. Rew. Aug. 341 He asked 
a few men to call every day at his *noon hour at the place 
where he worked. 1596 Biacrave I’ran. Astrolabe E3 
‘The tnoone-line brought to the sunnes chief Apex. 1669 
Sturmy Mariner's dag. vu. iii. ¢ The Gnomon..erected 
upon the Noon-line, or Line of 12 a Clock. 1892 Cuito 
Ballads \V. 440/2 The Wends have the proverbial phrase, 
to ask as many questions as a ‘noon-sprite. 1684 E. 
Cuasmpercaryne Pres. St. Eng. Ww (ed. 13) 245 Sixteen 
*noon-tenders, who attend the zoods on the keys whilst the 
other officers go todinner. 1710 J. CHAmBERLAYNE St. Ge, 
Srit, u. i. 494 Noon-tenders, at 16/. each per inn, 
Noon (nn), ve U.S. [f Noox sé. Ch W. 
Flem. noeneu, G. dial. zoven, Norw. dial. nxona, 
noua.) tutr. (also with 7.) To halt or rest at 
noon, or in the middle of the day; to stop for, or 


partake of, the mid-day meal. 

3806 Lewis & Crank Exped. (1893) 1061 We arrived.. 
where we had nooned it on the 12th of Sept. last. 1850 B. 
Tavtor Eldora-lo xis. 135 We nooned at Sanchez’ Ranche. 
1880 L. Waitacr Ben-/fur vit. v. 459 The third day of the 
journey the party nooned by the river Jabbok. 

Noon, obs. form of None. 

+ Noon, obs. aphetic form of Anon, 

1462 Paston Lett. 11. 102 And noon upon thys same 
langwage, yong Debnam spake to hyss fader. 

Noonchine, obs. variant of NuNciton. 

Noonday (uénd@). [f. Noon sé, + Day 56. 
Cf. ONorw. uéndagr.] 

1, The middle of the day; mid-day. 

1535 Coverpatr Fob xi. 17 Then shulde thy life be as 
cleare as the noone daye. ¢1586 C’tess PemBroxe Ps. 
Xxxvul. iv, The elry ot nooneday. 1650 Trial Regic. 53 
It is as clear as the Noon-day, that this was not the House 
of Commons. 1706 E. Warp IH/veden World Diss, (1708) 
47 It's Noon-day with them, and they look no farther. 1821 
Byron Heav. ¢ Earth iit. 917 The pleasant trees that 
o’erour noonday bent, 1893 Forses-Mitcuete Remin. Gt. 
Mutiny 26 It was clear as noonday to the meanest capacity. 

Jig. 1869 Craik “fist. Eng. Let. 11. 1 Our national litera- 
ture..had its noonday in..the last quarter of the sixteenth 
and the first of the seventeenth century, 

b. Freq. in phr. af (+ fhe) noonday. 

1535 CovERDALE 2 Sam. iv. 5 He laye vpon his bed at the 
noone daie. 3596 Dacevsire tr. Leslie's ist. Scot, Vt. 317 
As may be seine ouerall cleirer than the sone at Nune day. 
1651 HI. L'Estrance Ausw. rg. Wore. 12 (That) we 
must not walk abroad at high nouon-day without a Torch. 
1700 T. Brown Lett. fr. Dead 234 My dl:nor is as plain 
as the Sun at Noon-day. 1780 Cowrer Progr. Err. 451 
Judgment diunk,..Winks hard, and talk» of darkness at 
noon-day. 1850 Marsves Larly Puritans (1853) 141 Prisons 
in... which he could not see his hand at noonday. 1 
‘Trottove Chron. Barset 1, iv. 31 That he was not a thief 
was as clear to her as the sun at noondiy. 

te. So At oondays. Obs. 

1§37 Latimer Serm. Conzocation A vij b, They are to be 
lyghted with waxe candelles,..yea at noune dayes. 1574 
G. Harvey Letter-b4. (Camden) 66 Is it not cleerer than the 
sun at noondayes. 261: Corer. s.v. did, Ele that looks for 
night at noone-dayes may well be tearmed mad, or blind. 

2. altrib., as noonday comfort, dream, light, etc.; 
+ noonday devil (see Noon sd, 6 b). 

1651 JER. Taylor Sevm. fur Year uu. 350 At this day some 
of the Russians fear the Noon-day Devil. 1656 Eart 
Mono. tr. Boccalin’s Adut. fr. Parnass, 80 The noon-day 
comfort of a great Tree standing in his Court-yard. 1674 
Ch. & Crt. of Rome 5 In this Noon-day Light of Christian 
Knowledge. 1712 Avpison Sfect. No. 441 2 11 My Noon- 
day Walks he shall attend. 1781 Cowrer Charity 398 
Di'monds.. Reflect the noon-day glory of the skies. 1791 
Burke Let, to Member Nat. Assenibly Wks. V1. 20 The 
then noon-day splendour of the civilized world. 1815 
Suetrey Alastor 420 The noonday sun Now shone upon 
the forest. 1820— Clond 4,1 bear light shade for the leaves 
when laid In their noonday dreams. 1873’ Outpa’ Pascaréel 
I. 69 They would run out..to fetch me a noonday meal 
of coffee..and little patties, . 

Noone, obs. f. Noxt, Noox, Nux. Noonery, 
obs. f, Nunnery. JNoones, obs. f. Nonce. 

Nooning (n/nin). Also 5 noynyng. [f. 
Noon sé, +-ING1 1.) 

1. Noontide. Now U.S. 

3460 Towneley Mlyst. xxiv. 65 He has myster of nyghtys 
rest that nappys not in noynyng. 

1880 L, Wattace Len-/{ur vu. iv. 379 And so to them the 
nooniug came, and the evening. 

2. Anoonday meal. Now dial. and U.S. 

a1652 Brome Mad Conple v. ii, Seaven constant ordin- 
aries every night, Noonings, and intermealiary Lunchings. 
1695 Kensett Par, Antiqz. Gloss.s.v. Ad Nonam, A great 
piece, enough to serve for a nooning or dinner of any com- 
mon eater. 2711 Appison Sect. No. 72 ? 3 If he be disposed 
ty take a Whet, a Nooning, an Evening's Draught, or a 
Lottle after Midnight. 1797 R. Gurney in A. J. C. Hare 
Gurneys (1895) 1.71 Kitty would not let us go to nooning 
till we had finished a lesson we were about. @ 1833 J.T’. 
Satu &h. for Rainy Day (1845) 260 At this time the servant 
announced Nooning. 1849 Mrs. Runpett Dom, Cookery 
Pref, p. xii, Where noonings or suppers are served, care should 
be taken Jetc.}. 1880 ‘Mark Twain’ Tramp Abroad ii. 18 
A German gentleinan and his two young lady daughters had 
been taking their nooning at the inn. 

3. A rest or repose atnoon. Now U.S. 

1ssz Hutoer, Noonynge, or noone rest, meridiatio. 

.18so Lowect Le/t. I. 193, 1 mean to take a _nooning and 
lie under the trees looking at the sky, 1883 Rottixs .Verv 

Eng, Bygones 94 The noonings were bright features of a 
haying landscape. 

b. U.S. An interval in the middle of the day, 
esp. for rest or food. 

1865 Reader 12 \ug. 172/3 In the ‘ nooning’, as it is called 
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in New England—that is, in the space between Sunday ! viii, Some reapers lay down in the field to take their noon- 


morning and afternoon services. 1884 Harper's Maz. 
Nov. 830/2 ‘Ihe workinen, during their noonings, show equal 
interest. 

4. altrib., as nooning-meal, -place. 

1865 Mrs. WHiItNEY Gayzvort/ys \. (1879) 52 ‘he simple 
nooning meal, that needed intervention of neither knife nor 
fork, was eaten, 1884 J. G. Bourke Suake-Dance Moguts 
vili. 77 (He) confirmed this story by telling another of a 
sorcerer killed near this very nooning-place. 


Noon-light. [f Nooy sé. + Licur.} The 
light of noon; the brightest or clearest light of 
the day. Also fig. 


1598 BarckLey Felic, Jan v. (1€03) 421 A spirit not onely 
of the day, but also of noone-light. 1645 RuTHERFORD 7ryal 
g Uri. Fatth (1845) 269 The noon-light that is in the great 
body ofthe sun. « 1672 P. Sterrv Freed. Will (1675) 205 The 
Noon-Light of Knowledge is the sight of things in their 
eternal Ideas. 1810 MontGomery Solehilt Trees Poems 125 
Through the blue dazzling distance of noon-light. 1845 
Warrier Lines 1 With a cold and wintry noon-light. 
1861 Dora Greenwect Poenrs 64 Within the noon-light Of 
one illimitable Present. 


+Noonmeat. 04s. Forms: 1 nénmete; 
4-5 None mete (5 nun, nvne), 6 none, noone 
meat(e. [f. Nuon sb. + Meat sé. Now repre- 
sented in dial. by NamMet and NumMet.] A meal 


taken at noon, a luncheon. 

atooo Sal. & Sat. lix, On xii mondum da scealt sillan 
dinum peowan men vii hund hlafa, and xx hlafa, buton 
morgenmetum, and nonmetum. c¢ 1000 ##Ufric’s Ic. in 
Wr.-Wilcker 147 Aferenda, nonmete. a 1400 Gloss. in Kel. 
Antiq. 1. 6 Merenda,nonemete. 1428-9 Kee. St. Mary at 
f11ll (1904) 71 Also payd for pe none mete on be morwe of 
uj carpenters & ij plomers, a sholdere & a brist of moton. 
¢1440 Promp. Parv. 360/2 Nunmete, merenda, 1495 Act 
11 ffen. VI ft, c. 22 § 4 Laborers .. longe sitting at ther 
brekfast at therdyner and nonemete. 1548 “lnomas /fa/, 
Gram., Merenda, breakefast, or noone meate. 359: Per- 
ciate Sp, Dict., Alerendar, to take the noonemeat. 


Noonshun, obs. form of NuncHEon. 


Noonstead. 0O¢s. exc. dial, Forms: 6-7 
noonestead (6 -steede, 7 -sted), 6 none-, noon- 
steed, 6- noonstead. [f Noon s6.+STEsp sd.] 
The station or position of the sun at noon. 

1559 Mirr, Mag. (1563) F iij, Pale Cinthea. .was past the 
Noonesteede syxe degrees in sight. 1598 Drayton //erosc. 
Ep. (1695) 127 The worlds great light.. Wonld at our 
Noon-stead ever make aboad. 1612 J. Davies A/use’s Sacr. 
Wks. (Grosart) II. 83/2 The Sunne..stands..fixt in the 
Noone-stead of Eternities, 1670 Framsterp in Rigaud 
Corr, Sci. Alen (1841) 1. 77 The moon was scarce an hour 
removed from the noonstead. 1876 .Wre )orksh, Gloss. s.\. 
Folkstead, 

attrib, 1551 Recorpr Cast. Anozwl. (1556) 22 A circle.. 
whiche is called therefore the Meridiane circle, and may be 
named well the Noone steede cyrcle. 1601 Hottanxn /’Viny 
I.191 In the 12 tables of Roinane lawes, there is no mention 
at all made but of East_and West; after certain yeres the 
noon-stead point in the South quarter also was obserued. 

Hence + Noo'nsteading, the time of coming on 


the meridian. 
1570 Dee JWJath. Pref 42 Foreseeing the Rising, Settyng, 
Nonestedyng. .of certaine.. fixed Sterres, 


Noon-sun. [f. Nooy s6.+Suyx sb.) The sun 


at its meridian, 

3601 Hottann Pliny 1. 372 By the reflection of the beames 
of the Noon-sun, 1626 Bacox Syfza § 98. 19 In Making 
of Vinegar, they .. set Vessels of Wine over against the 
Noone-sunne. 1846 Prowrtt Promecth, Bound 3 Roasted 
in the noon-sun's glare. 1872 TENNYSON Gareth & Lynette 
619 Morninz-Star, and Noon-Sun, and Evening-Siar. 

Noontide (n-ntaid). Forms: 1-2 néntid; 
4 nonetyde, 6 -tyd; 6-7 noonetide, 6 -tyd; 
6- noontide. (OL. ndudid =MDu. noentit (-tide, 
also noene-, none-; Du, nocalijd), MUG. xdu(e)- 
sit (G. none-, uousert), MSw. noustidh + sce Noon 
st. and Tipe s6.] 

1. The time of noon; in later use, mid-day. 

97: Blick’. Hom. 47 Priddan sipe on midne daz, feorban 
sibe on nontid, fiftan sibe on a:fen. c1ooo in Assmann 4 gs. 
1/ont. (1889) xt. 65 Sona swa hy pat belltacen zehyrad pre 
nizodan tide, bat is seo nontid. 1154 O. £. Chron. (Laud 
MS.) an. 1140, Per efter..bestrede pe sunne & te dai abuton 
non tid dwies pa men cten. ¢1325 Oxfro 457 A morewe at 
the none-tyde He made the quene there abyde. a 1440 Sr 
Eglam. 364 Ageynys the none-tyde, ¥n a foreste there he 
canryde, 1576 Freminc /’anopl. Eprst. 409 All nonntide 
to solace yourselfin the refreshing shadowe. ¢ 1586 C1Ess 
Pemproxe /’s. cth xiii, Turne not to night the noonetide of 
my day. 1625 N. Canrenter Geogr, Del. i. x. (1635) 223 
The Sunne at Noonetide is alwayes on the South of those 
which dwell vnder the Arcticke Circle. 1675 Dreypen /pé/, 
Crowne's Calisto, Whose morning rays like noontide strike 
and shine. 1768 Beatrice A/insfr. 1. alvii, Dark even at 
noontide is our mortal sphere. 1796-7 Coteetpce Lines 
Axntumnal Even. vi, Yo shield my love from noontide's 
sultry beam, 1844 Mars. Beowninc Drama of Exile 625 
The noontide’s hush and heat and shine. 1868 Miss 
Brappos Dead Sva Fr. 1. 20 In the blazing July noontide. 


b. altrié., as aooulide sun, etc. 

1593 Suaks. 3 ffen. Vi, 1. iv. 34 Now Phaeton hath.. 
made an Euening at the Noone-tide Prick. 1610 — /em/. 
v. i. 42 By whose ayde..I haue bedymn'd The Noone- 
tide Sun. 1667 Mittos P. Z. ut. 309 Still as Night, Or 
Summer's Noon-tide air, /6f:/. Iv. 246 Where the un- 
pierc’t shade Imbround the noontide Bowrs, 1697 DrayveN 
Virg, Georg. i. 233 Mossy Caverns for their Noontide Lare, 
1725 Pore Odyss. 1v. 548 Uh’ enormous herd,.taints the 
noon-tide gales. 1781 Cowrer 77th 540 The splendour 
of a noon.-tide ray. 1810 Scott Lady of LZ. ui. vii, Of noon- 
tide hag, or goblin grim. 1865 Barinc-Gotcp I erewolves 


tide sleep, 

2. a. /ransf. The middle of night; the position 
of the moon at midnight. 

c1s60 A. Scott Poems (S.T.S.) iv. 66 Sum monebrunt 
madynis myld, At nonetyd ofthe nicht. 1823 Byros ¥aan 
xu. Ixiti, The noontide of the moon. 1847 De Quincey 
Secr. Soc. Wks. 1863 V1. 244 Meeting in secret chambers, 
at the noontide of night. 

b. jig., esp. the culminating point of something. 

1578 Chr. Prayersin Priv, Prayers (1851) 506 O noontide 
of fervent love. 1649 TI’. For Lusus Fort, 78 Whose eyes, 
in the noone-tide of the Gospell, are wandring about in 
every corner. 1680 Life Edward /? in Select. fr. Harl. 
Alisc. (1793) 30 Making the noon-tide of his sovereignty full 
of tyrannical oppressions. 1823 Lams £/ia Ser. n. f’00r 
Relations, A Poor Relation—is,.a preposterous shadow, 
lengthening in the noontide of your prosperity, 1876 
Morms Sigurd 1. 2 His dawning of fair promise, and his 
noontide of the strife. 

3. The Noon-flower or Goat’s-beard. ? Obs. 

1597 Gerarve Herbal (1636) 736 Goats-beard is called..in 
English. . Noon-tide, and Goto bed at noone. 1640 Parkin. 
sox Theat. Bot, 413 Tragopogon..in English Goates beard 
-.or Noone tide, 1864 in Prior /'/ant-names. 

Noon-time. Now rare. [f. Noon sd.+ Tise.] 
= NOONTIDE. 

1377 Laxct. 7”, P/, B. xv. 278 Antony a dayes about none 
tyme, Had a bridde that brou3te hym bred. a@ 1400-50 
allexcander 563 Fra pe none tyme ‘Till it to mydday was 
meten. «1450 /'ysshynge w. Angle (1883) 1g Mony poy! 
fysche wy! bytte beste yn none tyme. 

1883 //arfer's Mag. Aug. 371/2 At noontime all Germans 
had assembled. 

Noop! (n#p). orth. dial. Also § knupe, 
9 knope. [Of obsctre origin: cf. £vor/- KNot- 
BERRY and NUB-BERRY.] ‘Lhe fruit of the Cloud- 
berry, Awzbses Chameemorus. Also atirib. 

a 1800 R. W. Cheviot (1817) 3 The little hills the humble 
knupes produce. 12843 A/. al. Richardson's Borderer’s 
Vable-bk., Leg. Div.\. 403 (Cloudberry)—whose orange fruit 
is locally called *noops’. 1859 W. Waite Vorthurblil, 
355 The shepherds call them knout, or knope-berries. 

Noop*, Sc. rare—'. [? Cf. Norw. dial. £nap 
knuckle, short bone.] The point of the elbow. 

1818 Scort //rt, Alfdl. xvii, A‘body has a conscience...1 
think mine's as weel out o’ the gate as niaist folk’s are; 
and yet it’s just like the noop of my elbow, it whiles gets a 
bit dirl on a corner. 

+ Noo'rie. Oés. rare. Also noorrie. [var. of 
Novunrry.] A fosterling. 

3567 Turperv. £f/t., ete. 60 The nymph..in hir armes 
the naked noorie strainde : Whereat the boy began to strive 
a good. 1567 ~ Ovid's Epist. X iijb, Ne was | then so 
proude..: ne | my selfe king Priams noorrie knewe. 

Noorse, dial. variant of NURSE. 

Nooscopic (nénoskp‘pik), a. and sé. [f. Gr. 
vdo-s mind +-scoric.] @. ad. Pertaining to the 
examination of the mind. b. sd, ~/. = Nootocy. 

1816 Bextnam Chrestom., Wks. 1843 VIII. 88 Division of 
Pneumatology into Alegopathematic (Nooscopic) and Pathe- 
niatoscopic (Pathoscopic). /érd. go Division of Nooscopics 
or Noology into Plasioscopic and Caznonesioscopic. 

Noose (nis), sb. Also 7-8 nooze. [Of obscure 
origin: in common use only since 1600. If quot. 
a 1450 belongs herc, it may be a. OF. nos, nous, 
nus, etc. G—L. zodus), nom. sing. of 20, mer, 22, 
etc. G=L. xodum), later noud, mod. naud, Prof, 
Skcat suggests that the equivalent Prov. ows may 
have been the source (Noles Eng. Elym. 198).] 

1. A loop, formed with a running knot, which 
tightens as the string or rope is pulled, as in 
a snare, lasso, hangman’s halter, etc.; a loop, 
a folding or doubling of a string or rope. Avtz- 


ning noose: see KUNNING ffl. a. 

a1450 Fysshynge w. Angle (1883) 8 Double the lyne & 
frete hyt fast yn pe top with a nose [1496 bowel] to fasten an 
your lyne. 

1600 Hotcanp Livy xXxvull. xxix. 1001 It went. .away, as 
sent and driven out of the noose of a stone-bow. 1619 
— Camiden's Brit. 1. 293 To lay grins for birds, to set snares 
to allure them with nooze or pipe. 1680 Moxon J/cch. 
£xerc. x. 188 On this Crook is aba the Noose of a Leather 
‘Thong. 1735 Somervitte Chase iv. 80 Behind he lags, 
doom'd to the fatal Noose. 1774 Gotosm, Wa‘. L/ist. (1776) 
111. 86 The hunter. .fixes a noose round the horns of the 
tame gazelle. /érc/. VII. 151 ‘Vhe sportsman..fastens his 
nooze round its neck. 1808 Pike Sonrces Alisstss. (1810) 
App. 11. 42 They will catch another horse with a noose and 
hair rope, when both are running full speed. 1842 Tenny- 
son St. Si. Styl. 64, 1 wore The rope..’Twisted as tight 
as I could knot the noose. 3881 Jowett Jhucyd. 1. 145 ‘The 
Plataeans dropped nooses over the ends of these engines 
and drew theni up. : a 

transf. 1812 |see Noose v.1]. 1826S. Coorer First Lines 
Surg. ied. 5) 456 When this viscus is a noose of intestine. 
1859 FitzGenat.p Omar Whayydm i, The Hunter of the 
East has caught The Sultan's Turret in a Noose of Light. 

b. In references or allusions to hanging. 

1663 Butter /fud, 1. ii. 116 Where the Hangman does 
dispose To special friends the Knot of Noose. 1813 Scott 
Rokeby vi. xvii, He..looked as if the noose were tied, Aud 
I the priest who left his side, ; 

a. fig. a. The marriage tie. 

¢1600 Timon u. iv. (1842) 33 Wilt thou putte thy necke 
Into a marriage nooze? 1609 B. Joxson SiZ. bom, WU. i 
(They) desire thut you would sooner commit your Aas 
head to this knot, than to the wedlock nooze. 1693 IRY- 
DEN Fuvenal (1697) 118 ‘Vo choose to thrust his eee ae 
the Marriage Noose! 1709 STEELE /as/ler No. 77? 4 ‘our 
Marriage-Haters, who rail at the Noose. 1746 SMOLLETT 
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Advice 6 Divore’d, all hell shall not re-tie the noose! 1826 
T. 1, WHarton in Pa, Hist. Soc. Alem. 1, 112 ‘Vhey are 
usually inarried before they are 20 years of age; and when 
once in that noose, are for the most part a little uneasy. 

b. A snare or bond. 

1624 Fretcuer Aide a Wife tu. iv, Am I trickt now? 
Caught in mine own nooze. 1652 ‘TatHam Scolch Liggaries 
tv. i, I fall Into the noose of taverns like a pigeon, @ 1687 
H. More in Norris Lett, 181 Methinks you run yourself 
into an unuecessary noose of Fatality. 1800 Weems Life 
Washington ix. (1877) 102 To choke the colonies hy a 
military noose. 

Noose (nis), v. Also 7 nooze. [f. the sb.] 

1. trans. To secure as by a noose; to ensnare. 

2¢1600 Distr. Emperor v. i.in Bullen O. PZ. 11]. 240 
Am I then noosd !..am 1 lymed! 1665 Mantey Gro¢ius’s 
Low C. Wars 547 He endeavours hy this League... to noose 
as many of us as hecan. 1694°CrowNne Negudus 1v. 37 Pox 
o’ your tricks, you have noos’d me. 1710 Patmer Proverbs 
127 He, that loves at first sight, nooses himself by vows, 
1765 Foote Commissary ui. i, When once he is noos’d, let 
him struggle as much as he will, the cord will be drawn 
only the tighter. 1812 W. ‘laytor in Alonthly A/ag. 
XXXIV. 235 Her from the noose of death I freed, And 
noos'd her soul for aye. 1865 CARLYLE /'redk. Gt, V. xix. 
vi. 557 Amherst..is diligently noosing, and tying up, the 
French military settlements. 

b. In allusions to marriage. 

1700 T. Brown tr. Fresny’s Amusem. vii. Wks. 1709 III. 
60 Those who are not Noos'd in the Snare, will thank me 
for giving a Comical Description of it [sc, marriage]. 1771 
Smotcetr Humph.Cl. 18 July, 1. » 5 Where there was a par- 
son who dealt in this hranch of commerce, and there they 
were noosed, hefore the Irishman ever dreamt of the matter, 
1813 Examiner 17 May 319/1 When I was noosed, ny 
father hegan to equivocate. 1821 Compe Syxta.r, Wife v, 
On the third or fourth day after: They were both noos’d in 
Hymen’s gaiter. 

2. To hang; to put to death by hanging. 

1673 R. Heap Canting Acad, 192 If they catch him horse- 
coursing, he’s noozed. 1676 SHADWELL Lidertine 1v, Oh! I 
am noos’d already; I feel the Knot, methinks, under my 
left ear. 1686 I. Spence tr. Varillas’ Ho. Medicis 127 
‘This unfortunate Prelate was noos’d up in the pontifical 
rohes he happened to have on. 1809 Scott Poacher 16 Our 
buckskinn'd justices expound the law,..And for the netted 
partridge noose the swain, 

3. To catch or capture by means of a noose ; to 
cast or put a noose round. 

1748 Axson's Voy. 1. vi. 66 In the same manner they 
noose horses, and..even tygers. 1784 Cowrer Jas iv. 462 
Oh for a law to noose the villain’s neck Who starves his 
own, 1808 Pixn Sources ALississ. (1810) u.159 We equipped 
six of our fleetest coursers with riders and ropes, to noose 
the wild horses, 1843 Marryat AZ. I7Zolet xxi, G. had.. 
noosed the animal with his lasso. 1885 Hornapay 2 Yrs. 72 
Guugle xxxi. 369 Trying to noose a deer. 

transf. 1823 Lockuarr Sf. Ballads, Zara's Earrings iw, 
Some other lover’s hand, among my tresses noosed. 

4, To make a noose on (a cord); to place 
rouid in a noose; to arrange like a noose or loop. 

1814 Scotr Lad. of Isles v. xxv, ‘He plays the mute.’ 
‘Then noose a cord.’ @1860 Acs. SmitH Aled, Student 
(1861) g2 A piece of whipcord is then noosed round the 
victim's neck. 1886 Athenxuim 27 Feb. 303/2 The sleeves 
are noosed and laced over the shoulder and arm. 


Hence Noosed (nést), £A/. a.; Noosing vd/. 
sb. and ppl. a. 


1624 Cart. Smitn V7rginia vi. 231 Bradford was suddenly 
caught by the leg in a *noosed Rope. 1859 ‘TENNENT 
Ceylon 11. 1x. iv. 473 No arms or apparatus of any kind, 
except anoosed rope. 1818 Scotr &y. Lams. xxi, 1 am 
going to let you into a secret—a plot—a “noosing plot. 
1835 W. Irvine Tour Prairies 310 Finding it impossible 
to get within noosing distance. 1840 Hoon Avdimaunsegg, 
Marriage v, Vhere’s nothing so draws a London mob As 
the *noosing of very rich people. 1878 JerFeRiEs Gamie- 
keeper at H. 163 Here the art of noosing lingers; the loop 
being..slipped over the hird’s head while at roost. 

Noos‘e, obs. forms of Nose. 

Woosel(l, variants of Nuzzs, to train. 

Nooser (n‘sa1). [f. Noose v.] One who 
uses a noosed rope, esf. for catching elephants. 

1859 TENNENT Cey/ow IL. vin. v. 357 ‘The headman of the 
* cooroowe’ or noosers crept in. 1885 Hornapay 2 J’rs. iz 
Sunugle xx. 222 The tame elephants and the noosers are 
introduced at the gate. 

Noost, variant of Nost, knowest not. Ods. 

Noo'sy, 2. rere—'. [f. Noose sé.+-¥1.] Act- 
ing like a noose. 

1658 Franck .Vorthern Alem. (1821) 96 Yet are their 
rivers and rivulets replenished with trout because undis- 
turhed with the noosy net. 

Noot, var. of Nor, knows not. Ods. Noote, 
obs. f. Norge. Nooze, obs. f. Noose sd, and v. 
WNoozel, var. of Nuzz.e, to train. 

+ Nop, obs. north. and Sc. form of Nap 56.3 
Hence nop-bed, nop-sack {=MDu. and MLG. 
noppensack}, a bed or sack stuffed with nap. 

a. 1465 Acc. Rolls Durham (Surtees) 243 Item j fedyrhed. 
.. [tem 1iij nopsekez. 1472 /d2<d. 246, j nopseke. 1478 Act. 
Audit. (1839) 67 The ruf of a bed, pe courtingis of pe 
samyn, a nop sek. 1541 Aderd. Reg. (1844) 1.175 Ane nop 
seke.., quhilk scho lay vpoune. 

b. 1477 -terd. Weg. (1844) I. 408 Ane pair of schetis, ane 
nop bed, a howster. 1541 /47d. 175 Ane standand hed, ane 
nop bed, ane pair of schieittis. 

Nopal (népil). [a. Sp. xopal (also Pg. and 
F.: It. zopale), ad. Mexican sopall? cactus. 

The compound xopadnocheztli, given in some Dicts. as 
the source of xofal or Nopalea, is really the name for 
cochineal.] ; ; ; 

1, An American species of cactus (Opzaztia or 


' 
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Nopalea cochinellifera) cultivated for the support 
of the cochineal-inscct. 

1730 Rutty in PAdl. 77 ans. XXXVI. 265 These Pastles 
are then placed upon the Plants of the Nopal, or Prickly 
Indian Fig. 1783 Justamonp tr. Raynal's [list. Lndies 
III. 351 Vhis shrub, which is know'n by the name of nopal, 
or Indian fig, is ahout five feet high...There are several 
species of nopal. 1851 Mayne Reip Scalp-Hunt. i. 14 It 
is a forest of the Mexican nopal. 1876 Lxcycl, Brit. IV. 
626/2 Plantations of the nopal and the tuna, which are 
called nopaleries. 

attrib, 1808 Naval Chron. X X11. 376 The Nopal Planta- 
tions in his district. 1855 Kecty tr. Cervantes’ Exempl, 
Novels 241 Seated together under a nopal-tree. 1866 7rcas. 
Bot, 187/2 O. cochinellifera, the Nopal plant. 

2. A plant of this kind. 

1808 Naval Chron. X X11. 377 The Nopals being agrees 
ably acid, 1832 MacGitiivray 7vav. Humboldt vi. 81 
The negro..led them through a wood of nopals to the hut 
ofan Indian, 1861 Hutme Jloguin-Tandon u, ui. i. 73 A 
certain numher of nopalsare planted around the houses. 

Nopalry (népalri). Also -ery. [f. Nora 
+-RY, after Sp. xopalera, ¥. nopalerie, nopaliére. | 
A plantation of nopals where the cochineal-insect 
is bred. 

a, 1783 Justamonp tr. Raynals Hist. Indies Il. 352 
A spot thus planted, and distinguished hy the name of 
Nopatry, is usually no more than one or two acres in extent, 
1789 J. .AnvERSON Corr, Lutrod. Cochineal Insects (1791) 4 
‘The establishment of a public Nopalry. 1861 Huime tr. 
Aloguin-Tandon w. 1. 1. 75 In 1853, in the province of 
Algiers alone, there were fourteen nopalries. 

B. 1815 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. 1. x. 323 They plant their 
nopaleries in cleared ground on the slopes of mountains or 
ravines. 1866 /veas. Bot. 792/2 Plantations for rearing the 
cochineal insect..are called nopaleries. 1876 [see Novat 1]. 

Nop-bed: see Nop. 

Nope ! (ndup). Also 7 nowpe, noap. [app. 
a var, of ALP, OLP: see N 3.] The bullfinch. 

1611 Cotcr., Chochepierre, a kind of Nowpe, or Bull- 
finch. 1612 Drayton Po/y-olb, xiii. 74 The Red-sparrow, 
the Nope, the Red-breast, and the Wren. 1655 Mourer 
& Bennet Health's Iutprov. (1746) 185 The Nope feedeth 
upon Mast, Nuts, and Cherries. 1678 Ray Willughby's 
Ornith 247 Vhe Bulfinch, Alp or Nope. [Hence in various 
later works.} 1848 Zoologist V1. 2191 In Warwickshire, as 
elsewhere,. .the bullfinch [is] a ‘nope’. 187g- in dial. glos- 
saries, esp, West Midland and E. Anglian. 

attrib. 1668 in T. C. Smith & J. Short Hist. Ribchester 
(1890) 110 ‘To Richard Ward for 13 Noap heades. 

Nope? (ndup). xorth. dial. Also 9 noap(e. 
[See note to Notp sé.] A knock on the head. 

1725 New Cant. Dict., Nope, a Blow, a Knock on the Pate. 
1785 W. Hutron Bran New Wark 157 In some churches 
the sidesinen gang about with staaves, and give ivvery sleeper 
a good nope. 1869- in northern glossaries. 

Noppe, obs. f. Knop; obs. var. of Nap 56.3 
and v. Nopping, obs. f, Naprine w6/. sb.2 
Noppy, obs. f. Nappy a. Noppyd, obs. f. 
Napreb a. Nop-sek(e: see Nop. 

+ No-pster. Oés.~' [a.MDu. zoster, f. noppen 
Nap v4] A woman who puts a nap on cloth. 

¢1481 Caxton Dialogues 33 Clarisse the nopster Can well 
her craft. .Cloth for to noppe. 

Woquar, -quer, -qwer(e, obs. forms of No- 
WHERE. JNoque, obs. f. Nook sd. 

Nor (nf1), cozj.1_ [probably a contraction of 
Notuer, like the equivalent OF ris. soer for xoder.] 
A negative conjunction employed as follows :— 

1, Continuing the force of a negative (as zo, 
never, etc.) attached to some word in the pre- 
ceding clause, and extending it to the correspond- 
ing word which follows. 

13.. Cursor Al, 7361 (Gott.), I here noght of pat iesse tel, 
Nor his sonis ne himi knaw. a@1400-50 Alexander 316 
Pis my3ty god..is of a medill age, No3t of 30uth nor of eld 
nor 3erris to many. ¢1440 A/sA. Tales 6, 1 may not eate 
your benys nor your cale. ¢1460 Fortescue Ads, & Lint. 
AJon, xiv. (1885) 144 The kynge shalnot he greved be im- 
portunite of suytours, nor thai shall. .optayne any vnreson- 
able desires, 1538 STARKEY Axgland 1, iv. 126 Wherfor to 
py] theyr cuntreys for thys purpos, ys not just norresonahul, 
1590 Srensek /. Q. 1.111. 11 She could not heare, nor speake, 
nor understand. 1622 Witner Piilarete (1633) 617 No 
others high degree, Nor beauteous looke shall change me. 
1688 HoLME Armoury ui. 251/2 It is said of the French that 
they Speak not as they Write, nor Write as they Speak. 
1740 Ricnarpson Pamela 1. xxv. 30 Is there no Constable 
nor Headborough, tho’, to take me out of his House? 1766 
Gotpsm, Vic. W. 1, We had no revolutions to fear, nor 
fatigues to undergo. 1821 Scotr Pirate Adv., ‘Vhe in- 
habitants..not possessing arms nor means of resistance. 
1870 GLaDsTONE Géean, (1879) LV. 252 Not a vessel, nor a 
gun, nor a man, were on the ground to prevent their landing. 

+b. Followed by another negative. Ods. 

13.. Cursor AL. 6788 (Gott.), [To] wydw, na child fadir- 
less, Do 3e na wrang nor na maless. ¢1400 Afol. Loll. 1, 
I haue not ben, nor 1s, nor neuer schal, . to sei any bing ajen 
be general feip. ¢c1440 Alph. Vales 6, 1 may not eate your 
benys.., nor ] may not drynk your thyn ale. 1509 Fisher 
Funeral Serm. C'tess Richmond Wks. (1876) 298 It is not 
loked for.., nor none abydynge stroke. .falleth vpon them. 
1568 GRAFTON Chron. II. 130 Noman was called toaunswere, 
nor no question put vnto any person by the sayd enquest. 
1598 GRENEWEY acitus, Ann. xu. iv. (1622! 183 He could 
lay no iust cause against him, nor openly durst not com- 
maund the murdering of his brother, 1668 MarvELt Corr, 
Wks. (Grosart) I]. 263 Wise. .he saith hath not yet bin with 
him, nor dares not. 1739 Cuesterr. Lett. xxv. (1792) 1.92 
It requires no rhymes nor no certain numher of feet or 
syllahles. @19974 Gotpsm. //ist. Greece 1. 224 No skill 
could obviate, nor no remedy dispel the terrible infection. 


| 
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NORBERTINE. 


+e. Following upon as...s0. Obs. rare. 

1548 UDALL, etc. Arasut, Par. Acts 29h, Lyke as the 
Israelites perceyued not this in Jesus, euen so nor than dyd 
they vnderstande that in Moyses. 1657 Mossom £7 eacher's 
Tripartite 1.17 As I look not uponmy merit, sonor do thou 
look upon my demerit. 

2. a. As correlative to a preceding zedther, 
nother, or nouther. (For examples see these 
words.) 

b. Introducing both alternatives. Chiefly poet. 

1576 Gascoicne Steele Gl. (Arh.) 59 How many pore 
(which nede nor brake nor bit) Might therwith al..he fcdde. 
1591 Suaks. Two Gent. v. iv. 80 Who by Kepentance is not 
satisfied, Is nor of heauen, nor earth. 1615 Day estivads 
xii. 338 Nor Papists with their Miracles, nor Puritans with 
their Preshytery, shall ever put life into it againe. 1654-66 
Ear Orrery Varthen. (1676) 9 Nor my weakness, nor my 
tongue. .shall ever confess you dave any advantage over me. 
1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. i. 393 Nor Bits nor Bridles can 
his Rage restrain. 1725 Pore Odyss. xv. 478 Now let our 
compact made Be nor by signal nor by word hetray’d 1798 
CoLeripcr Anc, Alar.\. xiv, Nor shapes of men nor heasts 
we ken. 1807 J. Bartow Colusnzd. 111. 349 But we nor fear 
his frown, nor trust his smile. 1839-52 BaiLey /estus 410 
Perfection To imperfection leaves nor choice nor mean. 

3. With omission of sezther, 

a. With preceding or following negative. 

a1400-50 Alexander 46 Per preued neuer nane his prik 

for passing of witt, Plato nor Piktagaras, 1484 CaxToNn 
Fables of cE sop v. xii, Certaynly I nor none other canne 
give the Jugement. a 1886 Sipney Arcadia (1613) 41 She 
concealed her sorrow, nor cause of her sorrow, from no 
body. 1791 Mrs. Rapciirre Rom. forest x, Your father 
nor nohody else has ever sent after you. 

b. Without other negative expressed. 

a 1548 Hatt Chroun., Hen, Vill 144 [He] would sende them 
no woorde of his affaires,. .for he ought their master, nor yet 
them suche service. 1594 Martowe & Nasue Dydo v. ii, 
Though thou nor he will pity me a whit. 16zx Lapy M, 
Wrotn Urania 532Vhe most ignorant proud woman liuing, 
caring for, nor respecting any but her selfe and hers, 1649 
Loverace Poems 64 Yet Servants knowing Minikin nor 

3ase, Are still allow’d to fiddle with the Case. ¢xg50 
Suenstone Elegy iti. 6 Pageant nor plume distinguish 
Alcon’s bier. 1813 Byron Br. Abydos 1. xii, A_heart his 
words nor deeds can daunt. 1827 Jarman /’owedl's Devises 
II. 229 It was his will that they, nor either of them, should 
take any thing under his will. 1872 Texnyson Last Tourn. 
203 Great hrother, thou nor I have made the world. 

+4. =Or. Obs. rare. 

1489 Caxton Blanchardyn viii, 32 Blanchardyn..was 
moche ahasshed how nor by what manere he sholde mowe 
passe hit over. 1615 Wapswortn in Bedell Lezz. (1624) 7 
It could neuer sinke into my hraine how. .memhers sound 
nor vnsound [could he] participant each of other. 

5. Following upon an affirmative clause, or in 
continuative narration, with the force of seiéher 


or and... nol. 

1523 Lv. Berxers Froiss. 1. cxxxv. 162, I greatly desyre to 
se the kynge my maister, nor I wyll lye but one nyght in 
a place, tyll I come there. @1578 Linnesay (Pitscottie) 
Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) 1.26 To mak hir purgatione that scho 
was frie of all misrewlle.. nor gave na counsal! thairto. 
1631 May tr. Barclay’s Mirr. Alindes 1.39 The whole coast 
is inost sweetly verdant,..nor hardly, is there ground any 
where more abundantly fruifull. 1667 Mitton ?. Z. 11. 
626 A golden tiar Circl’d his Head, nor less his Locks hehind 
.. Lay waving round. 1697 DryDen Vrg. Georg. 1. 161 His 
Age and Courage weigh: Nor those alone. 1738 JoHNSON 
London 260 Then shall thy friend, nor thou refuse his aid,.. 
forsake his Cambrian shade. 1788 Triffer No. 22. 291 The 
little creature cried and laid down, nor could all our heating 
raise it. 1821 Byron Heaven & Earth iil. 673 Away! nor 
weep! 1871 R. Extis tr. Catidlus |xi. 205 Come nor tarry 
to greet her. 1875 Jowett Péato (ed. 2) I. 423 Nor among 
the friends of Socrates nist the jailer he forgotten. 


Nor, ¢077.2 Sc. and dia/. [Of obscure origin : 
cf. Na cov7.%¥] Than. 


c1400 Se. Troy-6k, (Horstm.) u. 2402 Pirrus was of bat 
thing richt wo And mor of his grantschire in deid Nor of 
hime self. ¢1475 Rauf Coitljear 546, 1 neid nane airar 
myne erand nor none of the day. 1508 Dunsar FY ting 133 
Thow, .beggis mair heir and aitis Nor ony cripill in Karrik 
land. 1558 Kennepy Compend. Treat. in Wodrow Soc. 
lise, (1844) 151 Ar nocht thaye quha sulde gyde the peple 
mair ignorante nor the simple pepyll self? 1573 Tyrie 
Refat. in Cath. Tract, (S.T.S.) 15 He apperis mair wicked 
nor Sathan him self. 1637 RutHerrorp Leéé. (1862) I. 
cxliv. 342 So then | see that Christ can triumph in a weaker 
man nor Il. 21658 Durtam Com. Revelation (1660) i. 5 
His Kingly Office extendeth no further nor his Priestly and 
Prophetical Office. 1792 Burns Aly Tocher's the Jewel ii, 
Ye'll crack your credit wi’ mae nor me, 1840 THACKERAY 
Catherine iv, You're no hetter nor a common tramper. 1859 
Gero. Etiot A. Bede xxx, 1 know hetter nor you. 1883 
W. Brack Shandon Bells xxxii, There'll he more grey nor 
red in my heard by that time. 

+ Nor, 077.3 Sc. Obs. [Cf prec. and Na adv.1] 
a. In imprecations: =May. b. If.. not. 

1500-20 Dunpar Poems xxxiv. 32 Nor 1 be hangit he the 
nek, /6i?. 77 God.. Nor ane stark widdy gar me gaip. 1552 
Lynpesay A/onarche 5039 It maruellis ine, He, baueand sic 
prospelite,.. Nor he had infynite plesoure. 

Wor’, abbrev.t. Nortu. Noraghe: seeNunracu. 

Norbertine (uf-sbastin, -ain), sd. and a. Eccl. 
[f. Vorbert, the founder of the order + -INE.] 

A. sb. A member of the Premonstratensian order. 

1674 Biount Glossogr., Norbertins, a Religious Order, 
otherwise called Pra:monstratenses. 1727-38 CHAMBERS 
Crel., Premonstrantes,..a religious order of regular canons 
instituted in 1120 by S. Norhert ; and thence also called Nor- 
hertines. 1884 Catholic Dict. (1897) 746/1 The habit of the 
Norhertines was white; hefice they were commonly called in 
England the White Canons. 


NORDCAPER. 


B. adj. Of or pertatning to this order. 

1865 Chambers’s Encycl, V11. 7435/2 Premonstratensian 
(called also Norhertine) Order. ¢ 1880 Archit. Soc. Dict. 
s.¥., Norbertine monks were Premonstratensians. 1902 
Miss Speakman in Ozeens Coll. Hist. Ess. 73 The Norhertine 
house of Whithorn in Wigtonshire. 

Norce, Norcery, obs. ff. Nugsr, NURSERY. 

Norche, variant of NorsH v. Oés. 

Nordcaper (nfidkéi:pai). Also -kap(p)er. 
(ad. Du. noordkaper or G. nordkaper (f. Du. noord- 
kaap, G, nordkap, the North Cape), formerly used 
as a specific name (Balena Nordcaper): lence 
also F. nordcaper.] A North Atlantte species of 
whale, vatiously identified with Lalxna mysii- 
celus and B&B. biscayensis. Cf. NoRTH-CAPER. 

1822 Goon Study Wed. 1. 4 The Greenlander feeds vora- 
ciously on the skin and fins of the nord-caper [printed 
-capon). 1868 Chambers's Encycl. X. 152/1 Vhe Nordkaper 
-- has by some naturalists been described as a distinct 
species, although it is more generally regarded as a variety 
of B. mysticetus. 1886 Sct. Amer. LIV. 24 The great 
Arctic or Greenland whale..and the Atlantic right whale, 
nordcaper, sletbag and sarde of the old authors. 


Nordenfelt. The name of a Swedish en- 
gineer, used aéfrzb. and aéso/. to designate a form 
of machine-gun invented by him. 

1880 Encycl. Brit. X1. 287 Nordenfelt gun...The harrels 
are here placed horizontally, and have no movement. 1885 
Pall Matl G. 23 Feh., Six pf the Nordenfelts will be worked 
amidships, on the top of the high bulwark. 

Nordhausen (ngidhauz’n), The name of a 
town in Prusstan Saxony, used a/érid. in designa- 
tions of sulphuric acid, which is made therc. 

1849 D. Camppect /norg. Chem. 56 Nordhausen, or fuming 
sulphuric acid. 1875 Ure's Dict. Arts (ed. 7) I11. 962 
Anhydrous Sulphuric Acid..is most easily obtained by suh- 
jecting the Nordhausen sulphuric acid to a gentle heat 
in a glass retort. 1895 THomMson & Broxam Chem. 220 
The Nordhausen oil of vitriol is an important article of 
commerce. /6déd., The Nordhausen acid. 

Nord-kap,p)er, varr. of Norpcarrr. 

Nore, variant of ORE!, favour. 

+ Nore, obs. variant of zor’, NortH. (Cf. Nor- 
EAST, -WEST.) 

1612 Dexxer Lf tt be not good Wks. 1873 I11. 293 Nad. 
How hlowes the winde Syr? Leaf. Wynde! is Nore- 
Nore-West. 1688 Phil. Trans. XVII. 784 The Nore and 
Nore-West are very nitrous and piercing. 1709 Br7t. Apollo 
No. 73. 3/1 A Town ’s erected on a Bank to th’ Nore. 1718 
Rowe tr. Lucan 1. 728 note, Circius..is placed as a Nore- 
west or Nore-nore-west. 

+ Noreast, obs. form of 207° eas?, NORTH-EAST. 

1594 J. Davis Seamans Secr. (1645) D, Noreast by North 
raiseth a degree in sayling 24 leagues. 

Nor’-easter, variant of NorRTH-EASTER. 

1836-48 B. D. Watsu Arvistoph., Knights 1. iii, Slack 
your sheet. A strong nor’-easter’s groaning. 

Woregan, variant-of Norcan Oés. 

Worelin, variant of Sc. xorlin, NoRLAND, 

+ Norenish, az. 04s. Also Norein(n)-, Nor- 
wen-, Norn-. [f. OF. Noren, Norn a. + -18u: cf. 
MLG. norrensch.] Norwegian. Also aédsol. in pl. 

¢1205 Lay. 12854 Peohtes inowe & Scottes vnifoh3e, 
Densce & Norenisce (c 1275 Norwenisse}. /6ycd. 23198 Heo 
..sumneden uerde, 3eond Nornisce arde. /4id. 23229 
Noreinisce men ber feollen. 

Nores:se, obs. forms of Nourice, Nourisu. 

WNoreshoure, obs. form of NournIsHER, 

Noreture, obs. form of Nouriture. 

Norfolk (ng-3sfok). Also 5-7 Northfolk, 
(OE. Nordfolc.] The name of an English county 
on the East Coast, used aé/r/b. to designate things 
pecniiar to or characteristic of the district. 

1407 Nottingham Rec. 11. 52 Pro ij. volets de Northfolk- 
thred, x. 1573 Tusser //usé. (1878) 209 For Norfolke 
wiles, so full of giles, Haue caught my toe. ¢1600 [see 
Demptinc). 1609 Dexxer Ravens Adm. Ep., Of the nature 
pf Dogs, & more nimble then Norfolke tumblers. 1663 
Dryoen Hild Gallant u. i, A parcel of melted fiints set in 
gold, or Norfolk pebhles. 1728 Vanar. & Cis. Prov. //usb. 
1. ii, Sir, here’s Norfolk-nog to be had at next door. 1840 
Penny Cycl. XV1. 262/1 Norfolk turkeys are well known as 
of peculiar size and delicacy. 1889 A. if Exus Early Eng. 
Prom. v. 260 Every one has heard of the Norfolk ‘drant’, 
or droning and drawling in speech. 

b. In special applications, as Norfolk capon, 
a red herring (cf. Capon sé. 3); Norfolk crag 

(see Crac sb. 3); Norfolk dumpling, a native 
or tnhabitant of Norfolk; Norfolk jacket, a 
loosely fitting jacket having a waistband, and used 
chiefly in showting. fishing, cycling, etc. Norfolk 
plover, the Stone Curlew; Norfolk turkey, a 
native or inhabitant of Norfolk. 

_ 1836 Sst /udividual 4 (Farmer), A *Norfolk capon is 
jolly grub. 1880-84 Day Fishes Gt. Brit. 11. 210 A red 
herring. .is also known as a Norfolk capon, 1846 BucHaNaNn 
Techn. Dict.,* Norfolk Crag, an English tertiary formation 
belonging to the older pliocene, and consisting pf irregular 
heds of ferruginous sandy clay mixed with marine shells. 
@1651 Futter Worthies, Norfolk (1662) 247 *Norfolk 
Dumplings... This .. relates to the fare they commonly 
feed on. 1787 Grose /?rov. Gloss., Norfolk Dumpling, a 
jeering nick-name for Norfolk-men. 1893 EarL Dunmore 
Pamirs \{. 276 An English-made “Norfolk jacket. 1898 
G. B. Suaw HW idowers' tHonses Plays 1. 4 You have nothing 
but that Norfolk jacket. 1768 Penxant Brit. Zool. 11. 378 

The ‘Norfolk Plover. 1840 Cuzier’s Anim. Kingd. 235 
This is the Stone Curlew, Whistling or Norfolk Plover, as 
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it is variously designated. 1877 Newton in Eucycl. Brit. 
VI. 712/1 The..Stone-Curlew—called also, hy some writers, 
from its stronghold in this country, the Norfolk Plover. 
1811 Ora & Fuliet 1. 100, 1 shall. shew them the difference 
of a highly-educated person, and the boorish manners of 
those *Norfolk turkeys. 

ec. ellipé. ‘The dialect of Norfolk. 

1895 W. Rye Gloss. E. Anglia p. vii, The following 
specimens of modern Norfolk have heen handed to me. 

Norfolk Howard \ng1f0k haw-aid). 

[From an advertisement in the 7zmves of 26 June, 1862, 
professing to he a declaration hy one Joshua Bug that he 
had assumed the name of Norfolk Howard.]} 

A bed-bug. 

1865 in Horren Slang Dict. (ed. 2). 1870 Figaro 19 Oct. 
(Farmer), Those entomological pests that are euphemistic- 
ally called Norfolk Howards. 1888 Lees & Crutrersuck 
&.C. 1887, xxii, In one hag the Norfolk Howards, In one 
bag the fleas, the Junipers. 


+ No'rfolkize, v. Obs. rare. [f. NorFoik 
+-1ZE.] zz2r. Yo assume a Norfolk character. 

1655 Futter //ist. Camébr. 46,1 confess some have com- 
plained of this Matthew Parker, that, in favour to his native 
county, he made all this College to Norfolkize, appropriating 
inost Fellowships thereto. 

+ No-rgan, s4.anda. Ods. Forms: 4 Nore-, 
Noriganie, 4, 6 Norgane. [ad. med.L. Aore- 
ganus, £, ON. Noreg-r Notway.} = NORWEGIAN. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) VII. 229 In pe mene tyme 
(pe) kyng of Noreganes..cam wip pre hondred schippes. 
Ibid. 239 Pey moste have no part of pe prayes at fe 
bataile of be Norganes. 1586 Warner Ad, Eng. ui. xvi, 
When the Norgane Prince and Peeres were seated. /6id., 
‘The.. Norgane Ladies Shippe was tossed to the Coste. 


|| Noria (no>ria). (Sp. zorza, ad. .\rab. ygelb 
ndstirah,} <A device for raising water, used in 
Spain and in the IJfast, conststing of a revolving 
chain of pots or buckets which are filled below 


and discharged when they come to the top. 

1792 J. Towxsenn Fourn. thro. Spain 1, 103 Every farm 
has its Noria, a species of chain-pump, which from its 
extreme simplicity, seems to have been the invention of the 
Most remote antiquity. 1845 Toro //antbk, Spain i. 430 
‘The common and most picturesque seria. 1875 Kicur 
Dict. Mech, 1534/1 Vhe true Spanish noria bas earthen 
pitchers secured between two ropes which pass over a wheel 
above and are submerged below. | 

Worice, obs. variant of NouRIsH v. 

Norice, -iche, obs. variants of NouRICE, nurse. 

Woricerie: see Nouricery. 

Norie! (nd-ri). Also 9 Norrie, nory. [See 
def.} A copy of the Eprlome of Navigation by 
J. W. Norie, originally published in 1803. 

1828 P. Cunnincuam A. S. (Vales (ed. 3) Il. 200 Having 
acquired a thorough knowledge of navigation by the occa- 
sional perusal of a stray Norrie. 1831 ‘VRELAwNY dd, 
Younger Son 1). 282, 1 cursed iny improvidence..in not 
having provided myself with a knife, a compass, a quadrant 
anda nory. 

Norie “, the puffin: see TAMMIE-NORIE, 

1793 Statist. Acc. Scotl., Kirkwall V 11. 546 Among these 
we may reckon..the tyste, the pickternie, the norie [etc. }. 

Norimon (ng‘rimgn). Also 7 nere-, norri-. 
[ad. Jap. xor?mono, 1. nort to vide + mono thing: 
cf, Kakemono.}| A kind of litter or palanquin used 
in Japan, Also adértd. 

1616 R. Cocks Diary (Hakl. Soc.) 1. 164 He kept hym 
selfe close in a neremon. 1662 J. Davies tr. A/andelslo's 
Trav, 202 After them came one and twenty other / aéan- 
guins of a kind, which they call Nerrsnones, varnish'd 
with black and gilt. 1727 tr. Awmpfer's Hist. Fapan vii. 
goz The Woremon itself is a small room, of an oblong 
square figure.., curiously twisted of finethin split Sammons, 
sometimes Japan‘d and finely painted, with a folding-door 
on each side. All these Vorvnon-men are clad in tle same 
livery. 1780 Pil, Trans. LXX. App. p. vil, We were carried 
by men ina kind of palankins, called Norimons, covered, and 
provided with windows. 1863 Fortune l edo 4 Peking 67 
A _norimon containing an official or person of rank. 

Noris(e, -ishe, -isse, obs. varr. NounICcE. 

+ No-rish, a. Obs. rave—'. [var. of Norse] 
Norweptan. 

@ 1688 J. Wattace Descr, Orkney (1693) 90 An explica- 
tion of some Norish words used in Orkney and Zetland. 

Worishe, -yshie, ete., obs. forms of Nounrist. 

Novrite (norait). Geol, and Jin. [f. Nor- 
(way) + -1TE.} A variety of gabbro or granite. 

1878 tr. Cotta's Rocks 143 The norite of Scheerer is a 
compound of hypersthene or diallage, labradorite, ortho- 
clase (containing soda), and even some quartz 1885 GriKiz 
Te.ct-6k. Geol. (ed. 2) 154 Norite. Underthis name Rosen- 
busch has proposed to group all the older gabhro-like rocks 
in which any rhomhic pyroxene ..is conjoined with a plagio- 
clase felspar. 

WNoriture, obs. form of Nourrrure. 

Norland (nguland). Also Sc. 8-9 norlan’, 
9 norlin’, norelin. [Reduced form of NorrH- 
LAND. ] 


1. The north-country; the land in the north. 

@1978 Linvesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) 1. 202 
He was to ryde to the norland amangis his lordis. 1844 
Mrs. Browninc Drama of Exile 1707 As the storm-wind 
blows bleakly from the norland. 1880 SwinBuRNE Songs of 
Four Seasons i, Our noisy norland. 

b. atrib, Belonging to the north. 

@1578 Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chron, Scot. (S. T.S.) I. 202 
The norland lordis that fawored him, /é/d. 205 The norland 
men and wastland men. 1786 Burns Earnest Cry xiv, 
Erskine, « spunkie norland hillie. ¢1792 — Here's a health 
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NORMAL. 


to them that’s awa, Here’s a health to Tammie, the Norland 
laddie. 1830 Lexnyson Oriana xi, When Norland winds 
pipe down the sea. 1864 Darly Jed. 25 Oct., In these nor- 
land woods and groves. 

2. A northerner ; a north-country person, esp. one 
from the north of Scotland. 

1771 J. Macenerson /wtrod. Hist, Grt. Brit. & Lrel. 129 
The uppellation of Southerons and Norlands are not hitherto 
totally extinguished among the Scots. 1798 CrawFrorp 
Poems 27 (E.D.D.), Kirsty was a Norlan’ bred. 1817 J. 
Gitcnnist /ateld, Patrimony 159 Lhe journeyman carpenter 
.. possessed all the quaint shrewdness which is among the 
Scotch implied in the word Norelin. 

Hence Norlander =prec. 2; No'rlandism, a 
characteristic of a northern dialect. 

1716 in Maidment Spottiszvoode Misc. (1845) 11. 449 They 
met with a hold Norlander of Aherdeenshire. c1795 Scotr 
in Child Ballads (1892) 1V. 387 note, 1 recollect several 
of them as recited in the south of Scotland divested of their 
Norlandisms, 

Norm (nfim). f[Anglicized form of next: cf, 
also Normz.] A standard, model, pattern, type. 
(Common sitice ¢1855.) 

1821 CoLeRipcE in Alackw. Afag. X. 257 Each after its own 
norm or model. 1828 Pusey Hist. Eng.i. 21 Livery ex- 
pression of his upon controverted points became a norm for 
the party. 1857 P. Freeman /rinc. Div. Serv. 11. 143 
‘The norm and ineasure of all our eucharistic thoughts, and 
words, and actions, 1877 E. Cairo Piles. Kant iv. 66 The 
mind must find in itself che norm or principle of unity upon 
which it works. 

b. Algebra. (See quot.) 

1866 Branve & Cox Dict. Scé., etc. 11. 228/2 The product 
a? + 64 ofa complex numhera + 6 4/- 1, and its conjugate 
a—6¥V —1 1s called its norm. 

|| Norma (ngima). Also pl. normae (ng-um/ . 
[L. zorma, carpenter's or mason’s square; hence, 
pattern, iule, etc. So in Sp., Pg., and It.] 

lL. =Norm. 

a1676 Hace Prim. Orig. Man. (1677) 344 Again, will 
they suppose it a Norma, Rule, or Law of a most excellent 
frame andorder. 1830 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. I. 211 He 
is cautious, and never willingly varies from that sora 
whica he has once found successful. 184z Grove Corr. Phys. 
forces (1874) p. xiv, We can only understand the norma of 
their action. 1881 Brioceir Holy Eucharist 1. 47 A norma 
or standard to which discipline should be reformed. 

2. One of the southern constellations. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVI. 274/2 Norma, the Rule, a con- 
stellation of Lacaille, situated hetween Scorpio and Lupus. 

Normal (ng‘imal), a. and 56, [ad. L. sormal- 
is, t. norma (see prec.): cf F. (15th c.), Sp., It. 
normal, It. normale ] 

A. adj. \. Right (angle), rectangular. rare. 

1650 Butwer Anthropomet, 55 Those determined bounds 
of the hair, which are called by our Barbars the Normal 
Angels. 1gor1 WateRHOUSsE Conduit Wiring 53 ‘The angle 
not being suited to either a right angled (normal) or half- 
normal bend. 

b. Standing at right angles ; perpendicular, 

a 1696 ScarsurGH £xclid (1705) 15 To which therefore It 
is said to Le a Normal Line. 1704 J. Harris Ler. Zechy. 1, 
Normal, the same with Perpendicular, or at Right Angles, 
and ‘tis usually spoken of a Line or a Plane that Intersects 
another Perpendicularly. [Also in Phillips (1706), Cham- 
bers, etc.] 1879 Newcoms & Hotpen Asfvon. 203 The line 
ZN’, perpendicular to HR, and therefore normal to the earth 
at Q. 1882 Engineering 13 Jan. 24/1 These being in direc. 
tions always normal to the surface of the pulsating sphere— 
that is to say, in lines radiating from its centre. 

2. Constituting, conforming to, not deviating 
or differing from, the common type or standard ; 
regular, usual. (Common since ¢ 1840.) 

Blount G/ossogr. (1656) gives ‘Norma?, right by rule, 
made by the square or Rule’. 

1828 Stark “vem, Nat. ffist, 11. 216 Two superior 
groups, which he denominates normal or typical. 1843 
RK. J. Graves Syst, A/ed. xii. 135 Temperature of the body 
normal. 1860 ‘l'yNpALt G/ac. 1. vii. 54 The veining, whose 
normal direction would be transverse to the glacier. 1877 
Brockett Cross & Crescent 28 War seemed to be its normal 
condition. 

b. Chew, in specific uses (see quots.). 

1857 Mitter Llem.Chem., Org. § 1091 Most of the mono- 
basic acids are compounds which, in their condition of 
normal acids, or normal hydrates,..are hodies which con- 
tain either four or six equivalents of oxygen. 1869 Roscor 
Liem, Chem, 189 If ail the replaceable hydrogen in an 
acid is exchanged for metal, a normal salt is said to be 
formed. 1876 :ngcl. Brrt. V. 557/2 Normal paraffins, 
in which no carbon atom is combined with more than two 
other carbon atoms. 1892 Coorry Cyel. Pract. Nec. s.v., 
A so-called ‘normal’ (or N.’) solution is one which, at a 
temperature of 16° C., contains per litre the hydrogen 
equivalent of the active reagent weighed in grammes. 

3. Aormal school [aiter ¥. école normale (t794)}, 


a school lor the training of teachers. 

1834 d<din. Rev. LIX. 491 The system of Primary Schools, 
which the Frencb..have..denominated Normal. 1842 
Branve Dict. Sci., etc. 1089/1 Normal schools form a 
regular part of the establishments for education In many 
Continental states. 1885 //arfer'’s Alag. Jan. 199/2 Polly 
..had been a pupil in the Normal School. 

B. sé. +4. A regular verb. Ods. rare. 

1530 Patscr. 394 If the verbe in this tonge be nat a normal. 

2. Geom. A perpendicular; a straight line at 
right angles to the tangent or tangent plane at 
any point of a curve or curved surface. ae 

1727-38 Cuampers Cyc, s.v. Subnormal, The pointin the 
axis of a curve, where a normal or perpendicular. .cuts the 
axis. 19797 (hil. Tras. LXXXVIII. 382 Uhe ines so 
drawn.,shall be normals to the parabolas at their iutersec- 
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tions with the ellipse. 2826 tr. Lacrofv's Calculus 81 It is 
often more convenient..to consider the tangent and the 
normal, by means of their equation. 1877 Encycl, Brit, 
VI. 6767/1 How crystals might be represented..by their 
normals, that is, by lines drawn from the centre of the system 
vertical to the faces. 

3. Physics. The average or mean of observed 
quantities. 

1859 Bacue Discuss. Alagnu. & Alcteorot. Obs. 1. 4 The last 
mean thus obtained for each observing hour and each 
month has been called ‘the normal’. 1890 Nature g Oct. 
603 The barometer normals fall more as we approach the 
Antarctic. 

4. The usnal state or condition. 

1890 Daily News 11 Oct. 5/4 It does not require a very 
strong gale to, .raise the level of the Neva three or four feet 
above its normal. 1896 Current Hist. (Buffalo) V1. 373 
‘The importation of raw sugars last year did not reach 
normal, or what it was in 1892. 

b. ellipt. Normal temperature. 

1896 Adibutt's Syst. Med. 1.149 The dictum..that in 
fever the organism is adjusted to a higher normal. 

Hence No‘rmalcy ; No'rmalist. 

1857 Davies & Peck A/ath. Dict. 386 If we denote the 
co-ordinates of the point of contact, and normalcy, by x” 
andy”, 1878 BecrincuamM tr. Haxlleville’s Aspects Cath. 
& Protestantism 184 The fellow-countrymen of Ovid, of 
Horace and of Virgil, were not all normalists. 1893 Nation 
30 July 47/1 Believers..in the mathematical normalcy of 
the female mind. 

Normality (ngmeliti). [f Norman a. + 
-ITY: cf. F. zormalité, It. -2fa, Sp. -7dad.] The 
character or state of being normal. 

a1849 Por Eureka Wks. 1865 II. 153 In a condition of 
positive normality or rightfulness. 1866 A ¢henzuni29 Dec. 
873 Norinality..gives us only the negative notion of Ibe 
absence of defect. 1896 Ad/butt’s Syst. Aled. 1. 150 Those 
parts in which it is their business to maintain constancy, 
that is normality. 

Normaliza‘tion. [f. Normavize v. + -aTIon.] 
The action or process of making normal. 

3882 in Ocitvir. 1892 tr. Schifle's Impossib. Soc. De- 
qmocracy 107 Vhis whole process of normalization. 1894 
J. R.C, Hatt A.-S. Dict. Pref., Normalisations have.. been 
generally avoided. 

Normalize (ng -imilaiz), v. [f. Normat a. +. 
-1ZE.]_ ¢vans. To make normal or regular. 

1865 Pall Afadl G. No. 175. 1/1 To normalize an abnormal 
condition. 1880 R. G. Waite £very-Day Engl. 72 A 
scheme for simplifying and normalizing orthography. 

absol, 1892 tr. Schiéffie's Linpossib. Soc. Democracy 100 
We must normalize also according to work. 

Hence No‘rmalized ///, a. 

1880 Academy g Oct. 256 Prose texts in a consistently 
normalised spelling. 1894 J. R. C. Hatz A.-S. Dict. Pref., 
Prof. Toller has chosen a.. normalised form. 

Normally (ng-imalt), adv. [f. Norma a, + -Ly.] 

+1. In a regnlar manner; regularly. Ods, rare. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 50/2 Vhervnto 
are many thinges reqvired, which I heere norimallye and 
rightlye will prosecute. 1599 — tr. Gabethouer's Bk. 
Physicke 102/2 Applye the same on his Breste, 3 or 4 nightes 
normallye after other. 

2. Under normal or ordinary conditions. 

1853 Carpenter (rinc. Hunt. Physiol. (ed. 3) § 224 The 
mode in which the first production of tendons and ligaments 
is normally accomplished. 1861 GoscHeNn For. £.xch. 94 
Every kind of produce, whicb normally..would have risen 
in value, 1882 Farrar £arly Chr. 1. 161 Normally, and 
as a whole, human law is on the side of divine order. 

3. In a normal manner; in the usual way. 

1871 Brackie Four Phases Mor.t. 70 Constant action and 
reaction in every normally developed buman mind. 

4. At right angles. 

1859 TynpaLt in Fortn. Rev. Feb, 246 When we look 
normally, or perpendicularly, at an incipient cloud. 

Norman (nguman), sd... and a, Also 4 nore- 
man,normen, 7 Normane. [Orig. in pl., a. OF. 
Normans, -manz (AF. -maunz), pl. of Normant 
(later -zzand) NORMAND, a reduced form of the 
Teut. or Scand. NortHain, which also appears as 
Norman in OF., OFris., OHG., MDu., and MSw. 
(mod.G, Normann, Du. Noorman, Norw. Norr- 
man). ence med.L. Normannus.] 

A. sé. 1. a, A native or inhabitant of Nor- 
mandy; one belonging to, or descended from, the 
mixed Scandinavian and Frankish race inhabiting 
that part of France. 

¢ 1205 Lay. 7116 Seodden comen Normans mid heore nid 
crafte and nemneden heo Lundres. 1297 R. Grove, (Rolls) 
7498 Pus was in normannes hond pat lond ibro3t.  /bzd. 
7500 Of pe normans bep heyeinen..of engelonde. 1338 R. 

3RUNNE CAyon, (1810)75 Pe Normans in pe South wer in 
so grete affray. 1387 Trivisa //fgder (Rolls) I. 29 Pe sixte 
[book is] from pe Danes to pe Normans. Peseuenbe fro 

Normans to ouretyme. ¢1425 Exgd. Cong. /red. 140 Thay 
anoon..of the Normannes weren shamefully receyued. 
1533 Srarkrey Lugland 1. iv. 123 Therby ys testyfyd our 
subiectyon to the Normannys. x60z SuHaxs. //avz. i. ii. 
36 Neyther hauing the accent of Christians, nor the gate of 
Christian, Pagan, or Norman. 1736 Tnomson Liberty iv. 
739 Vhe haughty Norman seiz'd at once an isle, For which 
.. the Roman, Saxon, Dane had toil'd and bled. 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) WL. 157 Whe next name of dignity 
is comes, earl, which was also introduced here by the 
Normans. 1874 Stuuns Const. //fst. (1897) 1. x70 Of the 
constitutional history of the Normans of Normandy we 
have very little information. 

Comb. 1876 ‘Vexxyson //arold (Show-day at Battle 
Abbey), Here fought, here fell, our Norman-slander’d king. 

+b. A Northman, a Norwegian. Obs. rare. 
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Cf. the OE, pl. Novae in this sense. 

1605 [see Norwecian B. 1]. 1797 Lucycl. Brit, (ed. 3) 
I. 570/2 A people so versed in maritime affairs, and so 
adventurous, as the ancient Normans were, 

2. =Norman-French (see b. 3b). 

+ Also in Sc. form Normans, after Scots = Scottish. 

1646 Drumm. or Hawtn. Ws. (1711) 213 The Laws of 
England, which William the Conqueror imposed. ., mufled 
up in barbarous Normans. 1797 Aucycl. Srit. (ed. 3) VI. 
667/2 Our language..is now a mixture of Saxon,.. Danish, 
Norman, and modern French, 1819 Scott /wazhoe iv, 
I sufficiently understand Norman to follow your meaning. 
1879 Wa.trorp Londoniana 11. 98 ‘Ibe upper classes spoke 
Norman and lived as Normans. 

B. adj. 1. Belonging or pertaining to, charac- 
teristic of, the Normans. 

1589 Putrennam Lug. Poesie u. xii. (Arb.) 130 Scholers 
.., Who not content with the vsuall Normane or Saxon 
word, would conuert the very Latine..word into vulgar 
French. 1640 Baker Chron. (1653) 38 Footsteps remaining 
of the Norman language in the English tongue. 1698-9 
Dryven Sigtsm. & Guisc. 1 While Norman Tancred in 
Salerno reigned. 1736 THomson Leberty 1v. 773 The Barons 
.., Both those of English and of Norman race. 1797 Excycd. 
Brit. (ed. 3) 11. 229/2 The rage of building fortified castles.. 
among the Norman princes. 1819 Scott /vanhoe v, The 
fantastic fashions of Norman chivalry. 1879 Haran Eye- 
sight viii. 112 What are called Norman Capitals, in which 
the characteristic strokes are excessively heavy, and tbe 
others but lightly traced. 

Comb. 1877 Tennyson //arold 1,1, 1 say not this, as being 
Ilalf Norman-blooded. 

2. Norman Conquest, the conquest of England 
by the Normans under William I, which took 
place in 1066. (Cf. Conquest sé. 3.) 

1605 Campin (e772, (1623) 144 Many approoued customes, 
lawes, manners,..haue the English alwayes borrowed of 
..the French..by the Norman Conquest. 1708 J. CHAmMBER- 
Layne Pres. St. Gt. Brit. 1. lt. xiii. (1710) 100 Our Ances- 
tors, who after the Norman Conquest, were generally 
skill'd in the French tongue. 1755 Jonnson Dict., Hist. 
E i/2 This change seems not to have been the effect of 
the Norman conquest. 1827 Gentd. Mag. XCVII. 1. 607 
The Norman-Conquest is one of the most splendid events 
in history. 1874 Stusss Const, Hist. (1897) I. 269 The 
effect of the Norman Conquest on the character and con- 
stitution of the English was threefold. 

3. Norman-English or -Saxon, English as spoken 
by the Normans, or as influenced by them, rare. 

1589 Puttennam yg. Poesie 1. xii. (Arb.) 130 Our 
Normane English which hath growen since William the 
Conquerour. 1819 Scott /vanhoe vii, The following [ejacu- 
lations} were distinctly heard in tbe Norman-English, or 
mixed language of the country. 1845 Stopparr Gram. 
in Encycl. Aletrop. 1. 74/2 Stroug..seems to have been 
anciently adopted in the Norman-Saxon Adverbially. 

b. Norman-French, the form of French spoken 
by the Normans, or the later form of this in Eng- 
lish legal use (Law French). 

1605 CAMDEN ent, (1623) 26 By setting downe their 
lawes in the Norman-French. 1797 -ucycl. Brit. (ed. 3) 
VI. 667/2 After that the Saxon blended with tbe Norman 
French. 1865 Nichots Sritton 1. p. xlvi, The jargon..of 
our legal writers,.. which has also been commonly termed 
Norman French. 1900 To.Ler Hist. Eng. Lang. 209 For 
some lime the natural speech of the Norman was Norman- 
French, 

4. The distinguishing epithet of a form of archi- 
tecttire, or its details, developed by the Normans 
and employed in England after the Conquest. 

1797 Encyct. Brit, (ed. 3) 11. 221/2 There seems to be 
little or no grounds fora distinction between the Saxon and 
Norman architecture. 1815 J. Smitn Panorama Sct. & 
Art 1. 134 In many small churches..the Norman door has 
been suffered to remain. 1828 Gent/. Afag. XCVIII. 1. 519 
The noble strnctures of Norman architecture, as it is called 
in this country. 1842 Gwitt Archit. § 392 That called the 
Norman slyle, which continued from 1066 Io nearly 1200. 
1889 Merman Slave of Lamp xviii, The narrow Norman 
windows had been framed witb unpainted wood. 


5. Norman line, shell, thrush (see quots.). 

1713 Petiver Anat. Anim, Amb, 4/t Auris marina.., 
Long Sea Ear or Norman Shell. 1883 Joncas Fish. 
Canada 12 (Intern. Fish, Exhib.), The bank fishing is made 
with long lines which our fishermen call ‘ Norman lines’. 
1891 Cent. Dict. s.v. Thrush, Norman thrush, the mistle- 
thrush. 


Norman (ng-min), 56.2, Naut. [=Dn. r007- 
man, G, normann, Sw. norman, Da, normand ; 
perh. the same word as prec., but the connexion is 


not clear.] (See quots.) 

1769 Fauconer Dict. Marine (1780), Norman, a name 
given to a short wooden bar, thrust into one of the holes of 
the windlass in a merchant-ship, whereon to fasten the 
cable. c1850 Ridin. Navig. (Weale) 135 Norman, a 
square fid of oak, or short carling, fixed through the head 
a the rudder of East India ships, to prevent the loss of the 
rudder in case of its being unshipped. 1865 Dudd. Even. 
Afatt 22 Sept., The bight of the chain flew over the norman 
(this is an iron bar that goes through the windlass 1o keep 
the chain clear when running out). 

attrib, 1874 Tuvarte Naval Archit. 66 Aniron forging, 
termed a ‘spider’, with : square hole or a socket in the top 
to receive the norman head, is let down over the. .rudder. 

+ Normand. Oés. Also 4 -mant, 6 -mund. 
{a. OF. Normand, -mant.) = Norman sb.1 14, 

1338 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 59 William be Normant 
aryued vp at Douer. ¢béd. 70 Toward pis lond bei drouh.. 
With Normandes inouh, of Flandres & of France. 13.. 
Cursor Al. 24781 (Gott.), In-till ingland pan for to fare, Apon 
pe normandes [Co¢¢. normanz] for to fight. c 1420 Chroz. 
X. Glouc, (Rolls) 6701 Peruore of Nornmandes with him so 
muche folc he bro31e. ¢ 1425 Wyntoun Chron. 1. x1v. 1371 
Pe Normandeis [v.7. Normundis] eftyr wan Inglande. 
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Normanesque (ngimine'sk), a. [f. Norman 
sb.l + -ESQUE.] Suggestive of, similar to, the 
Norman style of architecture. 

1844 Civil Eng. §& Arch, Frnl. VII. 125/2 Vhe towers 
themselves have a Normanesque air. 1880 A, L. Ritcute 
Churches of St. Baldred 57 ‘lwo Norman or Normanesque 
arches. 

Normanish, @. 7a7e—'. [-1sH.] = Norman a. 

1586 Frenne Slaz. Gentric 22g Many a naine of a Nor- 
manish signification liued landles in their new habitations 
in Neustria, d 

Normanism (ng‘sminiz’m). [f. Norstan 56.1 + 
-ism: cf. I. sormanisme, Sp. and Pg. xormand- 
7smo.] Prevalence of Norman rule or character- 
istics ; tendency to favour or imitate the Normans. 

1647 J. Hare (¢2¢/e), Plaine English to our wilfull Bearers 
with Normanisme. 1837 Skene Highland. Scotd. (1902) 11. 
261 Previous to his accession in 1124 there is not a trace of 
Normanismn, if I may be allowed the expression, in Scot- 
land. 1866 Cornh. Alag. May 547 In looking for traces of 
Normanism in our national genius..we do but lose our 
labour. 1877 Texxyson //arold i. i, Edward too is 
English now, He hath clean repented of his Normanism. 

So No'rmanist, a favotirer of the Normans, 

1611 SPEED //ist.Gt. Brit. 1x. ii. § 14 Goodwin and Edmund 
..fougbt with Adnothus (sometime Master of their Fathers 
horse, but now a Normanist). 

Normaniza ‘tion. 
process of Normanizing,. 

1gor J. E. Morris Welsh Wars Edw. /,i. 4 A group of 
lords marchers co-operated in tbe work of Normanisation on 
the Welsh borders, 

Normanize (ng-imanoiz),v. [f. Nonstan 5d.1] 

1. itr. To adopt the Norman tongue or 
manners. 

1623 Liste AUfric on O. §& N. Test. To Rar. p. xiii, Hee 
would neuer haue borrowed so many words from abroud,.. 
except it were to please the Prince and Nobles, then all 
Normanizing. 2877 Tennyson //arodeé in. ii, This lightning 
before death Plays on the word,—and Normanizes too! 

2. trans. Yo make Norman or like the Normans. 

a@x186r Sir F, Parcrave Worm. § Eng. V. 3 He never 
strove to Normanize the English people. 1875 Lower Eng. 
Surnames (ed. 4) 1. p. xxvii, The author’s fault..lies in 
Normanizing whatever he can. 

Hence Normanized ///. a.; No‘rmanizer ; 
No'rmanizing vé/. sb. and pf/. a. 

1848 Lytton //arold 1. v, The Norman knights and youths 
profusely scattered amongst the Normanised Saxons, 1861 
Pearson Larly & Aid. Ages Eng. 271 Others..were Nor- 
nanized Englishmen. 1868 Freeman Nova. Cong. (1875) 
II. vii. 82 If they were not Normanizers, they were at least 
Romanizers. 1878 Excycd, Brit. VIII. 289/2 Had the Nor- 
manizing schemes of the Confessor been carried out. 1885 
Dict. Nat. Biogr. |. 260/1 A step in the direction of nor- 
manising and feudalising the civil government. 

Normanly (ng-umanli), adv. [-ty%.] In the 
Norman manner ; like the Normans. 

1870 Lowett Among my Bhs. Ser. 1. (1873) 152 His 
impartial brain—one lobe of which seems to have been 
Normanly refined and the other Saxonly sagacious. 

Normannic (ngime nik), a. [f. Norman sé.l 
+-1e. Cf. F. xormannigue.] Of or belongiug to 
the Normans. 

1710 Hearne Collect. (O.H.S.) 11. 386 A sword..in the 
Normannic Form. 1712 Mapox Exch. Ded. Aijb, That 
Imperial Crown, which froin the Renowned Saxon and Nor- 
mannick race rightfully descendeth to Your Majesly. a 1843 
SoutHEy Com.-pl. Bk. (1849) 1. 446 Before the conquest 
the popular language had been invaded by the Normannic. 

Norma‘nno-, comb. form of Norway a@., as 
in Aormanno-Gallican, -Saxonic. 

1724 WATERLAND Athanasian Creed vy. 67 The inter- 
linear version which Mr, Wanley calls Normanno-Gallican, 
1813 Gendt. Mag. 1. 604/2 An original poem on the Battle of 
Hastings, in the Normanno-Saxonic of Turgotus. 

No-'rmated, #//. a. [f. L. normat-as, f. norma 
Nors.] Conformed to a standard. 

1893 Fairsairn Christ in Afod. Fheol. \. viii. 160 The 
theology was primary and normative, the church secondary 
and normated, | 

Norma'tic, ¢. rave—. [f. L. norma Noru + 
-atic.] Condneted according to rule. 

1597 A.M. tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg. 1b/2 An artifi- 
cialle and normaticke applicatione..wherwith the decayed 
Lealth is restored. 

Normative (ngimiativ), a fad. L. type 
*normativ-us (see Norma and -ATIVE), or a. F. 
normatif, -ive.| Ustablishing or setting up a 
norm or standard. 

1880 W. Wactace Eficureanisim 136 The aim which they 
assigned tothe legislator in his normative action on Society. 
1884 ID. Hunter tr. Reuss's Hist, Canon x.171 The nor- 
mative character of scriptures divinely inspired. 

+tNorme. 06s. rare. [ad. L. or It. 2orma, or 
a. FE, norme.] = Nore. 

1635 J. Haywarp tr. Bioudi's Banish'd Virg. 169 These 
conditions which serve for a norme anda patterne. .to forme 
their lives and actions by. 1649 G. DaniL 7yinzarch., 
Tfen. 1V, xxv, Vhere is a Line Springs from All humane 
Actions to informe A nearer Way then by the written Norme. 

Normoblast. ath. [f. zormo-, as comb. 
form of L. zorma+-BLasy.] <A nucleated red 


blood-corpuscle of a normal size. 

1890 GouLp Jfed. Dict, 119 Corpuscles of the blood bave 
been distinguished, according to their size—into normo- 
blasts (norinal in size), inegaloblasts of excessive size [ete.]. 

Hence Normobla:stic a. 

1905 Brit. Med. Frnt. #5 Feb. 401 All that I came across 
were of normoblastic character, 


[f next+-aTIon.] The 


NORN, 


Norn (nm), sé.1 Also 8-9 erron. Nornie, 
g Norne. [a. ON. norn (pl. xosnir), of obscure 
etym.; hence also Sw. worna, G., Da., F. norne.] 
One of the female Fates recognized in Scandinavian 
mythology. Chiefly in A/. 

1770 Percy tr. Mallet's Northern Antiq. 11. 51 These 
{virgins] are they who dispense the ages of men, they are 
called Nornies, that is, Fairies or Destinies. 1855 M. 
Arnotp Salder 1. 24 He has met that doom, which long 
ago The Nornies, when his mother bare him, spun. 1861 
F. Metcatre O-contan in Iceland xix. (1867) 281 Yonder 
float the white swans—an Icelandic story-teller would say 
they are Norns, presiders overdestiny. 1878 P. W. Wyatt 
Hardrada 18 The thread of Fate By grey Nornes spun 
hung o’er the Raven's flight. 

Comb. 1885 Edin. Rev, July 158 The norn-like daughters 
of Regner Lodhrok. ; : 

Norn, ¢@. and 54.2 dia’, Also7 Nourne. [a. 
ON. norrénn adj., or norréna sb.: see NoRREN a.] 
a. adj. Norwegian. b. 56. The Norwegian dia- 
lect formerly spoken in Orkney and Shetland. 

1633 Orkney Witch Trial in Abbotsford Club Miscelt. 151 

Scho aundit in hitt, quhilk is ane Nourne terme, and to 
expon it into right languag is alse mikill as, scho did hlew 
hir breath thairin, a@ 1688 J. Wactace Descr. Orkney 92 
Norn, the Language spoken by the ancient Inhabitants of 
Orkney and Zetland. 
(1879) 107 He spoke of three kinds of poetry used in Norn. 
(bit 163 One of the company all the while singing a Norn 
Visick. bid. 196 They speak the English language with a 
good deal of the Norn accent. 1888Saxey Lads of Lunda 
210 Reciting some grand Norn veisic..after the manner of 
the ancients. var 

Novrna, Latinized form of Norw 56.1 

1840 Cartyte Herves (1858) 199 At the foot of it, in the 
Death-kingdom, sit Three Mornas, Fates,—the Past, 
Present, Future; watering its roots from the Sacred Well. 
1848 Lytton Harofd vin. vi, Day hy day from the rill The 
Nornas besprinkle The ash Ygg-drasyll. 

Norna‘rcotine. Chem. (See quots.) 

1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 430 Narcotine yields nornarco- 
tine and methyl iodide. 1892 Mortey & Muir Watt's 
Dict, Chem. WN. 495/1 Nornarcotine, obtained hy heating 
narcotine with fuming HI Aq. i 

WNorne, var. of Nurx v. Obs. Nornisce: sce 
NORENISH a, Obs. Norree, var. of Norry v. Ods. 
Nor’-nor’-east, abbrev. form of Norrn- 
NORTH-EAST. (Cf. 20re-nore-west s.v. NORE.) 

1594 J. Davis Seamans Secr. (1645) D, Nor-nor-east 
raiseth a degree in sayling 2: leagues and two miles. 
3891 Pall Mall Gaz. 16 Nov. 1/2 He changed his course 
and steered Nor’-Nor’-East. 1892 Crarx Russece JJarr. 
at Sea v,‘ How is the wind?’ ‘About nor’-nor’-east, Sir % 

+ Norreis, 55. /. Obs. rare. [a. ONF. nore?s, 
usually sorois, norrois, £. nor- north + -e7s, -ois:— 
L. -ensis: cf. Norway 2.] Norwegians. 
¢ 1275 Lay. 23226 Pe Norreis euere folle. 1338 R. Brunne 
Chron. (1810) 27 Pei nomen Inglis & Danes, & pe gode Nor- 
reis. /éid, 32 Upon pe fals Norreis Edmunde wan inouh. 
Norreis, obs. variant of NouRIcE, nurse. 

+ Norrell. Os. rare—°. (Sce quot.) 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Norrel ware, corruptly so called 
in some part of England for Lorimers. 

+Norren, ¢. 06s. rare. Also (1 Norn-,) 
3 Norirjein. [a. ON. norréun (MSw. noren, 
nordn, norn-), for *nordrénn, f. nordr NoxtH. 
Cf. Norn a.} Norwegian. Also adso/, in f/. 

¢ 1100 O. E£. Chron. (MS. D} an. 1066, Olafe bes Norna 
cynges suna, arizz /éfd. (Laud MS.), Hine gemette 
Harold se Norrena cyng. cxz0g§ Lay. 23225 Pe Norrene 
per feollen, Bruttes weoren halide; pa Noreine [c 1275 
Norreine] heo aqualden. ¢ 1275 /did, 23282 Mid him he 
nam forprihtes his Noreine cnibtes. 

Worrie: see Norie }. 

Novrril. ravc—'. [Sarvival of NARELL.] 7/7. The 
nostrils (of a game-cock). 

1832 JoHNSON Sfortsman's Cych 146 They have their 
combs and gills taken off, and are marked in the eyes, 
norrils, and feet. 

Norrishe, obs. f. Nourisu. Norriture, obs. 
yar. of Nouriture. Norroway, Sc. f. Norway, 

Norroy (ng‘roi). Also 5 Norrey. [f. AF. 
nor- NortH + rey, roy king.] ‘The title of the 
third King of Arms, whose jurisdiction lies to the 
north of the Trent. 

1485 Rolls of Parlt, V1. 349/2 John More, otherwise called 
Norrey, Chief Herauld and Kyng of Armes of the North 
parties of this oure Realine. 1503 Lett. & P. Rich. Ill & 
Hen. VII (Rolls) f. 418 The said Ncreay. shall well note the 
manner and words that the said king shall use. 1631 
Weever Anc, Funeral Mon, 687 Norroy, king of Armes of 
the north parts. 1686 AsHmMoLE Diary (1774) 374 The Duke 
of Norfolk proposed to me, to give my brother Dugdale the 
place of Norroy. 1722 Loud. Gaz. No. 6084/5 His Grace's 
Surcoat of Arms, carried hy Norroy King of Arms. pa 
Burke Let. to Noble Lord Wks. VIII. 37 Prouder hy far 
than all the Garters, and Norroys and Clarencieux, and 
Rouge Dragons. 1806 A. Duncan Nelson's Funeral 33 
Norroy King of Arms, (in a Mourning Coach). 1895 
Whitaker's Almanack 1971/2 Kings of Arms. Garter,.. 
Clarenceux,. . Norroy. 

+Norry, 5. Obs. Also norre(y. [a. OF. 
norri, pa. pple. of norrir: see next and cf. Nory.] 

1. A foster-child, pupil. 

@ 1374 Cuaucer Boeth. 1, pr. iii. (1868) 10 O quod sche my 
norry scholde I forsake pe now. 1387 Trevisa /Jigden 
(Rolls) VI. 79 He took his nohle norrey Beda, a childe of 
sevene jere olde, and tau3te hym whiles he was onlyve. 

2. A fosterer, nourisher. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 393 Herbert Lesang, 

Vor. VIL. 


1774 Low Tour Orkney & Schetland 
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pat .. was bo hisshop of Teddeforde, was a greet norrey [v.r7. 
norry, nory: L. /omes] of symonye, for he hadde i-bou3t his 
bisshopriche of be kyng. ¢1450 Loveticu Grail xxvi. 55 
An old vauasour, .that Inne sche trosted.., For norre he was 
to hire sone so dere. 

+Norry, v. 06s. rare. Also norree. [ad. 
OF. norrir: see NourRisH v.] /rans. To nurse. 

¢ 1450 Loveticn Merlin i. 997 Thus the modyr gan hym 
norree, tyl ten mounthes old he was, Sekerle. Ibid. v. 6532 
Thanne took sche the child and leide it hire by,..& hire 
owne to norrye putte owt thus son. 

Norryshe, obs. f. NouxisH. Norryture, obs. 
f. NouriturE. WNors(e, obs. ff. NUKSE. 

Norse (nfis), 56. and a. [prob. ad. Du. 
noorsch, variant of noordsch, MDu. no(ordsch, 
no(oyrtsch, £. noord NortH + -sck -1SH: cf. OFris, 
norsch, nordsch, northesk, MLG. norrisch, MSw. 
norsker (1436), Icel. norskur (16th c.), mod. 
Sw., Da., and Norw. zorsk. Cf. Norisu.] 

A. sb. $1. a. A Norwegian. b. The Nor- 
wegian people or king. Ods. rare, 

1598 Haktuyt Voy I. 3 The Norses haue possessed many 
lands and Islands of this Empire. @1719 Lapv Warptaw 
Hardyknute ix, The king of Norse.. Landed in fair Scot- 
land. /éid. xx, Now that Norse dois proudly boast Fair 
Scotland tointhrall. _ 

2. As pl, (The) Norwegians. 

_ 1848 Lvtron Harokit. i, A simple song, that.. betrayed 
its Origin in the hallad of the Norse. 1902 A. MacBain in 
Skene ‘Highland, Scott. 396 Erp, son of Meldun, was cap- 


tured hy the Norse. | 


3. The Norwegian tongue. O/d Norse, the 


language of Norway and its colonies down to the 
14th cent. (sometimes loosely used to include 
early Swedish and Danish). 

21688 J. Wartace Descr. Orkney 33 All speak English 
with a good Accent, only some of the common People among 
themselves speak Norse or the old Gottish Language. 1703 
Brano Descr. Orkney 69 The Norse hath continued ever 
since the Norvegians had these Isles in Possession. 1763 
Beair Diss, in Osstan’s Poems (1796) HM. 323 Their ancient 
language..is called the Norse, and is a dialect..of the 
Scandinavian tongue. 1809 Epmonxpston Zetland /sl. 1. 
142 Pure Norse or Norwegian is now unknown in it [se. 
Zetland], 1844 Latuam in Proc. Philol Soc. 1. 236 Even 
in the very earliest stages of the Old Norse. 1874 R. Cowie 
Shetland (ed, 2) 24 In 1774, some of the people in Foula 
could repeat the Lord's ’rayer in Norse, 

B. adj. Norwegian ; belonging to, originating 
from, Norway. 

1768 Gray Odes vii, (keading), The Fatal Sisters, from 
the Norse Tongue. 1774 Low Your Orkney § Schetland 
(187g) 105 The Norse fenetace is much worn out here..; 
it was the language of the last age. 1821 Scott Pirate i, 
Land..in the possession of the Norse inhabitants. 1844 
LatHam in Proce. Philol. Soc. 1, 236 The examples drawn 
from the oldest Norse composition. 1874 R. Cowir Shet- 
land (ed. 2) 10 The first of the famous Norse jarls of Orkney 
and Zetland. 

Norsel, sb. sare. Also 7 nossel, nozzel. 
[Later form of Nostet.] (See quots.) Hence 
No'rsel v., to fit with norsels. 

1615 E.S. Britain's Buss in Arber Garner I11. 630 Each 
net is to he fastened to her ropes with short pieces of cords 
or lines, of two feet long a piece, called Nozzels. These 
nozzels are tied very thick...So each net takes 150 nozzels. 
1642 S. Smitu f/erring Buss Tra:te 4 For Norsels at 8, a 
Net, heing 130 to a Net. /6sd.11 ‘Yo bring the Nets to 
their ropes,and Norselland Corke them. ¢ 1682 J. Cottins 
Making Salt in Eng. 112 To each of these are fastned 20 
Snoods, a/fas Nossels, which are small Lines, with Hooks 
and Baits at them. 1883 Fish. E.xhib. Catal. 7 Simple | 
Machine, for making Norsels or Snoods of any length, | 

Norseland. [f. Norse a.} Norway. 

1840 Cartyte Heroes (1858) 211 Hynde Etin, and., Red 
Etin of Ireland, in the Scottish Ballads, these are both 
derived from Norseland. 1877 Texnvson Harold v. i, 


Norseman. [f. Norse a.] A Norwegian. 

1817 Scotr Harold 1. i, Count Witikind..roved with his 
Norsemen the land and the main. 1840 Cartyie Heroes 
(1858) 205 Writing hy Runes has some air of heing original 
among the Norsemen. 1874 R. Cowie Shetland (ed. 2) 10 
When the nautical daring.. had become so much developed 
in the Norsemen. 

Norserye, obs. form of Nursery. 

+ Worsh, sé., obs. variant of NourisH sé., nurse. 

1382 Wycuir Ruth iv. 16 Noemy putte the takun child in 
hir hosum; and vside the office of norshe. 1480 Ro/t. 
Devyll in Thoms £. Eng. Prose Romi. (1828) 8 He bote the 
norshes pappes. 

+ Norsh, v. Ods. Forms: 3-4 norss(i, 4 
norsshe, 5 norshe, 4-5 norsche, norche. [var. 
of NourisH v.] ¢rans. To nurse or nourish. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 1450 He spac engliss vor he was at 
rome inorssed hiuore. /éid. 1567 [Nero] let hit rere a noble 
court. .to norssi pe ssrewe per inne, a 1380 Wvcuie IV ks, 
(1880) 42 3if a modir norschep & louep here fleschly child. 
1387 Trevisa Higden(Rolls) IV. 99 It is grete enemyte to 
Werriours forto norsche sleube and leccherie. 1422 tr. 
Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 195 She was of a child I-norshit 
with venym. 1460 Capcrave Chron. (Rolls) 30 So vas he 
..thus norchid up onio mannes age, 

Hence {Norshing vd/. sb. Also + No'rsher, 
nourisher, + No’rshery, nursery. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Sveth. wu. pr. v. (1868) 47 Pe fruytes of pe 
erpe owen to hen on pe norssinge of bestes. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) V1. 219 He was i-take to norschynge and to 
lore to Benet Bisshop. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 
139 This hyth the norchynges of lechurie. c¢ 1440 Prop. 
Parv. 358/2 Norschynge, in manerys and condycyons,.. | 


Have we not broken Wales and Norseland ? | 
| 
( 


NORTH. 


educacio. ¢1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 239, I am 
norssher of synne to the confusyon of man. a1sc0 Proms, 
Parv. 358/2 Norshery, where 3ong childyr hen. 

Norsk, a. and sé. [a. Scand. xorsk.] = Norsk. 

1851 Zoologist 1X. 2978 Our Norsk guide soon collected 
some heather. 1861 F. Metcaure O.ronian in Iceland (1867) 
22 After the fashion of the old Norsk kings. 1875 Jevons 
Money iv. 23 In the Norsk, Anglo-Saxon, and English, sca¢ 
or scot has heen specialized to denote tax or tribute. 

Norsse, obs. form of NuRSE. 

Nort, variant of Nurr v., to thrust. 

+Nortelry. Os. rare. [irreg. f. stem of 
ME. norlour NuRTURE.] Education. 

1386 Cuaucer Xeeve's T. 47 What for bir kynreed and 
hir nortelrye, ‘I hat sche had lerned in the nonnerye. 

Norter, obs. form of NURTURE. 

} Nortes (ngstiz), 56. p/. (Sp. nortes, pl. of 
norte Noxtu.}] Violent gales from the north pre- 
vailing in the Gulf of Mexico from September to 
March. (Cf. NorTHER.) 

1843 Prescott Jerico (1850) I. 249 The island..would 
shelter him from the norfes that sweep over these seas with 
fatal violence in the winter, sometimes even late in the 
spring. 1864 G. A. Sata in Daily el, 20 July, One of those 
tremendous gales called ‘ Nortes’, or ‘ Northers’, which 
spring up at ten minutes’ notice. 1883 R. H. Scotr Elem, 
Meteor. xix. 383 Vhe ‘ Nortes’ of the Gulf of Mexico are 
Northerly winds, which hlow with great force, and are often 
dangerous to shipping. 


North (ngip), adv., 56., and a. Forms: 1-3 
nord, 1-4 norp (Orm. norrp), 3- north, 5-6 
northe, Sc. northt. Also abdrev. N. [Common 
Teutonic: OE. zord, nor} =OS. nord, OFris. 
north, noerd, MDu. xort, noort (Du. noord), MLG. 
nort, OHG. nort, nord (G. nord), ON. nortr 
(Sw. nord, norr, Da. nord): not recorded in 
Gothic, and of uncertain relationship, From 
Teutonic come F. nord (OF. also ort, north), 
It. norte, norl, nord, Sp. norte, nord, Pg. norte. 

In OE. and OS. zorth appears only as an adv., in OHG. 
only as a sh.; in OFris., MDu., and ON. it had hoth 
functions. For the development of the adjectival use in 
Eng. see below. OE. had also the adv. form nordan ‘ from 
the north’, = OHG. nordana, ON. nordan (Sw. nordan, 
Da. norden-), whence fe nordan, which survived in the 
later language as Bexortu.] ; : . 

A. adv. 1. Towards, or in the direction of, that 
part of the earth or the heavens which (inthe northern 
hemisphere) is most remote from the midday sun. 
Also with qualifications, as zorth by east, etc. 

a. With ref. to movement, extent, or direction. 

a goo O. E. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 823, Hie Baldred pone 
cyning norp ofer Temese adrifon, a 1000 Boeth, Metr. xiii. 
59 Merecondel scyfd on ofdwle..nord eft & east. a1122 
O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1064, Fela hund manna hi 
namon & laddon noid mid heom. c¢1z0s5 Lay. 16442 
Hengest is ifaren nord. a@x2z50 Owl & Night. 921 Ac ich 
fare bobe norp & sob. c1300 Hazelck 1255 She lokede 
norp, and ek south. ¢1391 Cuaucer Asérol. 1. § 17 Fro 
which lyne alle planetes som tyme declinen north or south. 
¢1470 Henry Wallace ww. 324 Northt so our Ern throuch 
out the land thai went. 1559 W. CunnincHAM Cosmogr. 
Glasse 80 Can they not in like maner, draw paralleles from 
th’ AEquinoctiall Southward as they do North? 1612 Carr. 
Smitu Descr. Virg. Wks. (Arb.) 53 There is one [river] that 
commeth due north. 1725 De For Voy. round World (1840) 
175, | changed iny course a little, and went away north-by- 
east. 21788 CowrEr Mischicvous Bull 21 Therefore go— 
I care not whether east or north. 1863 Kincstey /Vater- 
Bab. iv, \ wandered north and north. .ull I met with cold 
icebergs. 1894 Miss Steet Flower Forgiveness 79 Uf you 
will take my advice, come up north. 

Comb. 1891 Scribner's Mag. Sept. 282/1 The traveller 
hoards the north-hound steamer. , 

b. With reference to place or location. Also 


north-away, in the north. 

Beowulf 858 Monig oft secwxd, patte sud ne nord he 
szm tweonum..oper nzniz, selra nwre. ¢ 893 K. ALLFRED 
Oreos. 1. i. 17 Pa ws he swa feor norp swa ba hwzl-huntan 
firrest farab. 971 Blick’. Hom. 209 Weron nord of dem 
stane awexene swide hrimize bearwas. c1z05 Lay. 3443 
Leir pe king wende forh to is dohter [pat] wunede nord, 
c12560 Gen. 5 Ex. 278 Min flizt..ic wile up-taken, Mon fete 
nord on heuene maken. c 1391 CHaucer Asérol.i. § 17 Tak 
kep of thise latitudes north and sowth, ¢ 2425 WyxToun 
Cron, 1. xi. 985 Pe hil of Cawcasus,.. North on til Ewrop 
marchande nere. @ 1539 Cartut. Abb. Rievalle (Surtees) 
341 The iij romys north therof seelyd round with waynscot. 
1607 WALKINGTON Oft. Glass ii. 15 The rudenes and sim- 
plicitie of the people, that are seated farnorth. 1667 Mitton 
P. L. ww. 569 In the Mount that lies from Eden North,.. 
he first lighted. 1729 De Foe Crusoe 1. (Globe) 379 They 
saw another Island on the Right-Hand North. 1738 — 
Tour (ed. 2) 111. 337 North of the Mouth of this River is 
..Cromarty Bay. 1878 W. Morris in Mackail £7/ (1899) 
I. 370 The heap of grey stones with a grey roof that we call 
a house north-away. 

ec. In phr. north and south. 

14.. Satling Directions (Hakluyt) 11 Fro Vamborugh to 
the poynt of the Ilond the cours lieth north and South. 
1612 Cart. Smitu Deser. Virg. Wks. (Arb.) 48 This Bay 
lieth North and South. c 1630 Risvon Suzv. Devon § 249 
(1810) 260 Whom though they accounted an heretick, yet 
buried they him in the church-yard, north and south. 1720 
Hearne Collect. (O. H.S.) VII. 169 A certain Chapell.. 
which he plac'd North and South, in opposition to all other 
Churches and Chapells. Pee f 

a/trib, 1839 Penny Cyct. X1V. 288/1 The deviation, o 
which from the true north-and-south line is the declination 
of the needle. 

d. In slang phrases: Too far north, too clever, 
too knowing. A /itsle more north (see ae 


NORTH. 


1748 Smottett Rod. Rand, (1780) I. 124 It shan’t avail 
you, you shall find ime too far north for you. 1797 Mrs. 
A. M, Bennett Beggar Grrd (1813) If]. 28 She was what I 
call too far north for that, 1864 Géusgow Her. 9 Nov., An 
old salt delights to order his steward to make his grog ‘a 
little more North’, ‘another point, steward’. 

2. quasi-sé. =B. 1. In early use chiefly in from 
north to south. Also + at xzorth, from the north. 

¢ 1200 Ormin 11258 All piss middellzrd iss ec O fowwre 
daless dzledd Onn Aést, o Wesst, 0 Sup, o Norrp. 13.. 
Cursor AM. 22330 (Gitt.), pan sal fra north a folk rijs. ¢ 1391 
Cuaucer AstroZ 1.§ 15 From est to West, fro sowth to 
north, ¢ 142g Wyntoun Croz,1.ix. 553 Fra north on south 
pe streme it strekis. 1570 Dee Math. Pref. a iiij b, Of 
the Variacion of the Compas, from true North. 1625 Pur- 
cuas Pilgrims 1, 11. 60 The first of March a storme took vs 
at North. 1743 Butkerey & Cummins Voy. S. Seas 138 
This Morning.., had a fresh Breeze at North. 1748 HuME 
£ss., Nat. Characters, Most Conquests have gone from 
North to South, 1821-2 SHELLEY Chas. /, 11. 421 The rain- 
bow hung over the city. .from north to south. 1859 TENnny- 
son Elaine 525 His party, knights of utmost North and 
West. 1870 Lower Study Wind. Ser. 1. Good Word for 
Winter, You must have plenty of north in your gale. 

+b. By north, in the north, on the north side. 

Perhaps representing OE. é¢ xordan Benortu. 

cx20g Lay. 21043 Ardur wes bi norée, and noht her of 
nuste. ¢1305 Oxford Student 1 in £. E. P. (1862) 40 A 
knizt per was in Engelond, by norbe her biside. 1387 
Trevisa //égden (Rolls) I. 57 Pe grete see Ponticus je 
passep by north by Thracia. ax1q425 Cursor Af. 12131 Of 
any mon bi norp or soup who herde euer suche selcoup? 
1570 Levins Manip. 174/1 By Northe, Boreas. 

ce. By north. (see By prep. 9 b). 

14.. Sailing Directions (Hakluyt) 14 Seint Mary of Cille 
and Uschante lien northwest and by north, 1612 Carr. 
Ssutu Deser. Virg. Wks. (Arb.) 50 The first of those rivers 
..hath bis course from the West and by North. 1795 
Cowrer Pairing Time 51 The wind,.Now shifted east 
and east by north. 1848 Loweit Diglow P. Ser. 1. vu, 
This..leaves me frontin’ South by North. 


B. sé. (Usually with the.) 

1. That one of the four cardinal points which 
is directly opposite to the sun at mid-day. 

The true north and magnetic north correspond respec- 
tively to the north, and north magnetic, pole (see Poe sé.? 
2and 5b‘. 

c12z90 St. Keneln 12 in S. Eng, Leg. I. 345 Abouten eizte 
hondret mile Engelond long is Fram be South into pe 
North. a@1300 £. £, Psalter |xxxviii. ta pen grounded pe 
north to be. 1390 Gower Cozf, ILI. 310 Out of the North 
they sihe a cloude. a1450 Fysshynge w. Angle (1883) 21 
Yf hyt be by the northe or north est. 1533 Gau Richt Vay 
53 He sal..gader to gider al his chosine barnis..fra the 
sutht to ye nortbt. 1594 BLunpevic Z-rerc. 1. xix. (1636) 
319 How much any Mariners Compasse doth vary from the 
true North and South. 1625 N. Carpenter Geogr. Del. 1. 
iil. (1635) 62 The magneticall needle will vary from the true 
point of the North. 1667 Mitton ?., £. v1.79 Farr in th’ 
Horizon to tbe North appeer'd..a fierie Region. 1725 De 
Foe Voy. round World (1840) 145 We were obliged to.. 
go away afore it to the north or north-by-west. 1786 H. 
Tooxe Purley i. iv. (1829) II. 302 Directing his view to 
the North rather than to the East. 1812 WoopbHousE 
Astron, xii. 409 The Magnetic North, almost always, differs 
from the true. 1878 Huxtey P/y'siogr. 6 It is a common 
practice to draw maps in such a position that the north is 
towards the top. 

Comb, 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche Lx. xxxix, The piercing 
stroke Of barbarous North-begotten Boreas. 1730-46 
Tuomson Autumn 890 To where the north-inflated tempest 
foams O’er Orca’s.. highest peak. 

2. The northern part of a country or region ; 
spec. &. of England (beyond the Humber), Great 
Britain, Scotland, or Ireland; the North Country. 

c1z05 Lay, 2134 Albanac hefde al pat nord. ¢1275 /bid. 
2659 He..eode forp, an drop [= drew] him in to bat nor, 
1338 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 25 Zit a nober Danes kyng 
in be Norb gan aryue. ¢1386 Cuaucer Xeeve's T. 95 Of a 
toun..Fer in the North, I can nat telle where. c1q0o 
Brut xxii. (1906) 26 Anobere {way] fram pe Northe into pe 
Southe, pat was callede Ikenyle strete. 1596 SHAKs. 
1 Hen. LV, u. iv. 369 The same mad fellow of the North, 
Percy. 1665 Sir J. Lauper ¥rad. (1900) 58 A constrainct 
on that house of Huntly, the Cock of the North. 1674 Ray 
Coll. Words To Rdr., Local words..in divers Counties,.. 
especially of the North. 1786 H. Tooke Purley. iv. (1829) 
II. 241 ‘The word {scale] 1s still used in the North. 1855 
‘Tennyson Da/sy 104, [forgot the clouded Forth,..And gray 
metropolis of the North. 

atirid, 1828 Cunnincuam J, S. Wales (ed. 3) II. 239 The 
‘Cork boys’, the ‘ Dublin boys’, and the ‘ North boys’. 

b. Of Europe: The northern lands. 

1579 Furxe /leskins's Parl. 119 Peter acknowledged no 
Pagaus, but such as dwell farthest in the North. 1667 
Mitton ?, £.1. 351 A multitude, like which the populous 
North Pour'd never from her frozen loyns. 1748 Hume 
Ess., Nat. Characters, All strong Liquors are rarer in the 
North, and consequently are more coveted. 1784 CowreR 
Tash \. 617 Thus fare the shiv’ring natives of the north, 
1838 Crichton Scandinavia 1. 9 ‘The religion, laws, and 
litexature of the ancient North. 1847 TENNyson Priuc. iv. 
80 Dark and true and tender is the North. ; ; 

ce. U.S, The northern Statcs, those in which 
there was no slave-holding, bounded on the south 
by Maryland, the Ohio River, and Missouri. 

1835 in Ht. Martineau Soc. Asner. (1837) [1.132 Men of 
property and intelligence in the north. 1861 Lp. R. 
Montacu Mirror Amer. 91 Between the North and South 
there will be feelings of implacable hatred. 1884 J. Quincy 
Figures Past 343 Characteristic of slaveholders when upon 
their good behavior at the North. 

3. The northern part of any country, ete. 


¢1425 Wyntoun Croz. 1. xiii, 1x83 In to pe northe of | 


Europe is A rywere bat hat Canays. 1622in Cat. Sruith's 
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North of America. 1738 [see C. 1b]. 1863 Morris //am- 
pole's Pr. Consc. Pref. 8 In the Local-names of the North 
of England. 

Jig. 1601 SHaxs, 7wed, NV. m1. ii. 28 You are now sayld 
into the North of my Ladies opinion. 

4. The north wind. (Chiefly poet.) 

1382 Wrcuir Song Sol. iv. 16 Ris, north, and cum, south; 
blo3 thur3 my gardyn. 

1604 SHaks. Oth. v. ii. 220, I will speake as liberall as the 
North. c1648-so Braruwatt Sarnadbees Fru. (1818) 45 
Sure thou know’st the North's uncivill. 1766 Grav Kings. 
gateg Here reign the blustering North and blighting East. 
1786 Burxs Mountain Daisy iii, Cauld blew the bitter- 
biting North Upon tby early, humble birth. 1817 SHELLEY 
Rev. [slam vin. i, Vhe north breathes steadily Beneath the 
stars. 1871 R. Extis tr. Catudlus xxvi. 3 ’Tis not showery 
south,.. North’s grim fury, nor east. 

b. A north wind, esp. one of those northern 
gales which blow in the West Indies. 
. 1699 Dampier Voy. 11. nt. 60 In the West Indies there are 
three sorts, vz, Norths, Souths and Hurricanes. 1707 
Stoane Famaica 1, p. xxxii, Hail..comes with very great 
Northis, which..throw down everything beforethem. 1775 
Romans Florida App. 11 At the season when Norths are 
frequent. @1818 M. G. Lewis Frud, W. Ind, (1834) 113 
The drying quality of these norths is still more detrimental 
than the want of rain. 1851 BrytH Rem. Mission. Wh. v. 
aoc norths which occasionally prevail are mild. 

. ad}, 

Developed from the OE, use of 2o7d- as the first element 
of compounds: see examples in 1, and in the main words 
NORTHDEAL, -END, -HALF, etc. Similar compounds also occur 
in the cognate tongues, but have not given rise to a purely 
adjectival use of the word. 

1. With proper names: 

a. Denoting the northern division of a race or 


nation, (See also NorTHUMBER. ) 

Beowulf 783 Nord-denum stod atelic esesa. ¢ tr. 
Bzda’s Hist, ut. xxiv, Pa syndon tosceadene mid Trentan 
streame wid Norémyrcum. cgz220./. Chron. (Parker MS.) 
an. 922, Pa cyningas on Norp Wealum..hine sohton him to 
hlaforde. 1577-87 Hotinsnep Chron. I. 118/2 The countrie 
ofthe Northmercies conteined in those daies 7000 housholds. 
1670 Mition //ist, Eng. v, Imploring his Aid against the 
North-Welch. 1841 LatHam Lug. Lang. 40 The situation 
of the North Frisians has been indicated. 

b. Denoting the northern part of a country, 
land, or region, or the more northern of two 
places having the same name, Also a¢trid. 

¢1205 Lay. 29923 Inne Nord Wales wes a king. 1387 
Trevisa “ligden (Rolls) Il. 69 Caerleel is a citee in pe 
contre of Norp Engelond. c1450 Godstow Reg. 290 Half 
an acre in northlonglond. 1547 BoorvE /xtrod. Knowd. 
ii. (1870) 127 North Wales and Sowth Wales do vary 
in tbere speche. 1615 Bratuwalt Strappado (1878) 110 
Where he encountred a North-britaine man. 1708 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 4422/7 Where-ever they should be called 
within North-Britain, 1738 De For Tour (ed. 2) IIL. 335 
That which we truly call the North of Scotland, and others 
the North Highlands, 1845 Kemsre in Proc. Phittol. Soc, 
II. 132 ‘The Danish isles, and much of North Germany. 

transf, 1801 Sporting Mag. XVIII. 101 North Allertous— 
Spurs; tha’ place.. being famous for making them. 

ce. Wita sbs. and adjs. derived from the names 


of countries or districts, as North American. 

1708- [see NortH Briton]. 1766 FRANKLIN Observ. Wks. 
1887 III. 501 Did ever any North-American bring his hemp 
to England for this bounty? 1796 Morse Amer. Geogr. 
I. 654 The North Carolinians are mostly planters. 1845 
Kenmare in Proc. Philol, Soc. 1.119 On the North Anglian 
Dialect. , 

2. With ordinary nouns: Lying towards the 
north; situated on the side next the north. 

ai122 O. £. Chron, (Laud MS.) an. 565, Columba..com 
to Pyhtuin.. pat sind pone werteres be noréum morum. 

138@ Wyciir Mum. xxxiv.7 To the north plage (1388 at 
the north coost] fro the greet see teermes shulen hegynne. 
¢ 1391 CHavucerR Astroé, 1. § 21 Fro the pool artik vn-to 
the north Orisonte. 1432-50 tr. //igdex (Rolls) I. 93 That 
cuntre of Media towchethe Parthia of the northe parte. 
1486 Rec. St. Mary at Hill (1904) 14 On the North part of 
the Chirch. 1513 BrapsHaw S¢. Werburge i. 452 Kynge of 
the North regyon. /6id. 473 Penda..tothe North partyes 
went. 1591 Suaxs, Two Gentl. m1. i, 380 Thy Master staies 
for thee at the North gate. 1601 Hottanpo Péiny I. 121 
Being once past the vtmost quarter of the North-point. 
1612 Cart. SmitH Descr. Virg. Wks. (Arb.) 47 The degrees 
of 34 and 44 of the north latitude. 1726 Dart Caz/erd. 
Cathedr. 60 In the North-Cross or Martyrdom, where are 
the Tombs of the Archbishops. 1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 146/2 
A north transept..longer than the south transept. 

Comb, 1862 ANstED Chunnel Jsl. 1, i. 5 A north-central 
group, including Guernsey, Herm, Sark [etc.]. 

b. Facing the north. Also Cow. 

1642 FULLER Holy & Prof. St. m. vii. 167 A North-window 
is best for Butteries and Cellars. 1706 Loxpon & Wise 
Retir'd Gard. 69 Plant no more than two sorts against a 
North-aspected Wall. 1797-58 Cuamsers Cycl.s.v. Dial, 
A north dial shews the hours before six in the morning, and 
those after six in the evening. 1796 C. MarRsHALt Gardcu- 
tng iii. (1813) 29 The North wall is greatly advantaged, by 
having more sun. 

e. Northern ; of a northern type. 

1820 Keats /suded/a xxxii, Before he dares to stray From 
his north cavern, 1836 F. S{yxes] Scraps from Fru, 106 
The building is very neat..; it is peculiarly north. 

Comb, 1837 Cariyte Fr. Rev. Il. 1. xi, Considerate 
North-blooded Mountaineers of Jura. 

3. Of the wind: Llowing from the north. 

Perhaps representing OE. xordanwind. 

1340 Nominale sive Verbale (Skeat) 565 Northwynde, 
Estwynde. 1483 Cath. Angi. 256/1 & Northe wynde; 
boreas, seplemtrio, 1535 CovERDALE Sovg Sol. iv. 16 Vp 
thou northwynde, come thou southwynde. 1608 SHaks. Per 
Iv. i, 52 When I was born, the wind was north. 1667 Mitton 


Wes. (Arb,) 303 A thousand yeares agoe they were in the | P. Z. 1. 489 The dusky clouds Ascending, while the North 


NORTH-EAST. 


wind sleeps. 1712 ARBUTHNOT Yohn Bull 1. xvi, You 
might argue as well with the North wind, as with her 
ladyship. 1797 Lncycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XIII. 106/1 The 
north wind is generally accompanied with a considerable 
degree of cold. 1833 TeENNyson 77vo Voices 259 He will 
not hear the north-wind rave. 1857 Emerson Poems 42 
Without the baffied north-wind calls, 

Jig. 1656 Eart Mono, tr. Boccalini’s Aduts. fr. Parnass. 
Nh. vi. (1674) 145 They should sail with the safe North-wind 
of Ne-guid nimis. 

North (nip), v. rare. [f. prec.] 

1. zntr. Of the wind : To begin to blow from the 
north; to turn or veer towards the north. 

1866 in Grecor Banffsh. Gloss. 1880-1 in JAMIESON, 

2. trans. ‘To steer to the north of (a place). 

1887 Morris Odyss, 1. 170 Whether northing Chios the 
craggy, our ships we so should lay. 

North about. aut, By a northerly route, 
spec. round the north of Scotland. 

Cf. OF. norp ymbutan in O. E. Chron. an. 894. 

1710 Loud, Gaz. No. 4685/3 Four Galleys from the River 
of Thames, bound North about to New-England. 1785 J. 
Puitures 7reat, [uland Navig. 48 Vhey are now obliged 
to be brought..down the English Channel.. 5 or else they 
must go North-about, which is a long and dangerous voyage. 
1796 Morse Amer, Geogr. 1. 139 To coast north-about in 
small vessels, between the great flakes of ice and the shore. 
1851 Beck's /lorist 13 Jan., Off the coast of Scotland (for 
we were going north about), 1858 Aferc. Marine Mag. V. 
240 It was desirable to go..north-ahout. 

{See 


North Briton. Also 8 Britain. 
Nort# a. 1c.) Anative of Scotland; a Scot. 

1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4409/4 Geo. Bremar, a North Britain, 
..Well set and fat. aie Belen Alma \. 216 North Lritons 
thus have Second Sight. 1822 Scott Wiged ii, ‘I see nae 
gude it wad do me to speak ought else but truth,’ said the 
worthy North Briton. 1862 Vorrow Wales xxii, A tall 
lathy North Briton with a keen eye and hard features. 

Ifence North-Bri-tonize v, 

An allusion to the title of Wilkes’ newspaper, Tie North 
Briton, published in 1762-3. 

1764 H. Wacrote Let. to Earl Hertford 12 April (1846) 
IV. 406 Mr. Wilkes would have been glad to have North- 
Britonised for our little Bishop of Osnaburgh. 

++ North-caper, obs. variant of NoRDCAPER. 

1743 PAtl. Trans. XLII. 611 There is another sort of 
Whale in these Seas, called North-Capers, which feed on 
Herrings. 1796 StepmMan Surinam 11. 384 We also saw.. 
above the water a large north-caper. ‘This fish, which very 
much resembles the Greenland whale, is more dangerous. 


North country. [Nortu a, 2.] 

1. The northern part of any country; sfec. of 
England (beyond the Humber) or Great Britain ; 
the country or region towards the north. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 7978 Hii..barnde & destrude pe 
norp contreie vaste. 1338 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 32 Men 
say he was fonden in pe North cuntre At Hexham now 
late. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) If. 163 3if bey goo to 
be norp contray bey goob wib greet..strengbe. 1458 in 
Gardner Hist, Dunwich (1754) 149 ‘l'o Will. Roper when he 
went to the norre Contre for the Kyngs Viage. 1535 
CoverDALe Zech, vi, 8 These that go towarde the north, 
shal still my wrath in the north countre, 1577 Harrison 
England u,v. (1877) 1. 108 Herein England, especiallie inthe 
north countrie, 3611 Bisre Zech. vi. 6 The blacke horses 
.. goe forth into the North countrey. 168x GLANVILL 
Sadducismus 5 It was, and sometimes yet is, as much 
discoursed of in the North-Countrey, as any thing. 1768 
Beatnie Aviustr. 1. xi, But he, I ween, was of the north 
countrie. 31840 CarLtyLeE Heroes (1858) 198 In a greater 
proportion along the east coast; and greatest of all, as I 
find, in the North Country. 

2. The dialect of the north of England. 

1698 Lond. Gaz. No. 3357/4 He..speaks broad North 
Country. 1706 /bid. No. 4214/4 Speaks North Country. 

3. attrib. (Frequently hyphened.) 

1674 Ray Codd, Words (heading), North-countrey Words, 
1684 Symson in Ramsay Kemin, (1874) 212 Contrary to some 
north countrey people, they oftentimes pronounce ‘w’ for 
‘y'. 1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3898/4 Strong Voice, a North 
Country Pronunciation. 1753-4 RicHARDSON Grandison 
(1781) V. 48 Aunt Nell, who has naturally a good blowzing 
north country complexion. 1838 Civil Eng. §& Arch. Frut. 
I. 341/2 Eleven hundred and sixty-five pounds of ‘north 
country coals’. 1871 Ruskin ALuxera P. Pref. (1880) 19 A 
quiet north country town. 

b. North-countryman, a native of the north of 


England. 

1706 Lond, Gaz. No. 4252/4 Jonathan Shipton, a North- 
Countryman. 1711 J. GREENWoop £ug. Gram. 276 A 
Word common witb the Scotch, and our North countrey- 
men, 1834 Marryvar P, Simple (1863) 196 ‘The master, an 
old north-countryman, who knows his duty. 1876 L. 
SrerHen Eng. Th. tn 18th C, vi. Il, 121 Paley is a hard- 
headed Nortb-countryman. 

Hence North-cou'ntriness. 

1888 Pall Mall G. 8 Mar. 3/2 There is a cbill north- 
countriness over everything, ; 

+ Northdeal, -dole. Oés. [See NortH a., 
and cf. Du. xoorderdeel, G. nordtheil.| The north- 


ern part ofa place. 

¢893 K. AEtrReD Oros. 1. xX. 44 Mid firde farende on 
Scippie on da norddzlas. c1rooo /ELrric //om:. I. 10 He 
wolde..sittan on bam nord-dzle heofenan rices. ¢ 1100 
O. E. Chron. MS, D) an. 926, Her odeowdon fyrena leoman 
on nord dle bere lyfte. c1z00 ORsIN 16412 Norrpdale off 
all piss werelld iss Arrctoss bi name nemmnedd. : 

+Northdown. 0és.—' Some kind of liquor, 

1670 Sin T. Cunrerer Necess. Abating Usury 12 Ac- 
customed to swill in Spirits, Brandy, Sack, Metheglin, 
Northdown, and Mum. [f 


North-east (népist), adv., sb., and a. 
Norru and East: cf. MDu. soortoost (Du. n00rd= 


NORTH-EAST. 


cost), G., Sw., Da. nordost; also F. (13th cent.), 


It., and Sp. wordest, Sp. and Py. nordeste. 
OE. had also nordundéastan, from the north-east,= MDu. 
noortoosten-, OHG. nord-, nortlostan.] 


A. adv. 1. In the direction lying midway 


between north and east. 

931 in W. de Gray Birch Cartnd, Sax, 11. 358 Swa nord 
east to dzre lytlan ride. artaz O. £. Chron. (Laud MS.) 
an, 1106, Swilce ormate beam gepuht nord east scinende. 
14.. Sailing Directions (Hakluy) 11 It flowith on the londe 
of Holdernes northest. 1555 Even Decades (Arb.) 343 
Neyther shulde the needle make any chaunge. .in saylynge 
northeeste. 1612 Cart. Smith Deser. Virg, Wks. (Arb.) 52 
The river it selfe turneth North east. 1725 De Foe Voy. 
round World (1840) 174 We stood away now north-east and 
nortb-east-by-north, 1762 Fatconer Siiipwr. 726 North- 
east a league, the Isle of Standia bears. 1846 Dickens 
Cricket on Heartt: i, It’s been blowing north-east, straight 
into the cart, the whole way home. 1872 Raymonp Statist. 
a/ines & Mining 11 The mines are situated 42 miles north 
east of the town of San Diego. 

Comb. 1875 Beprorp Satlor’s Pkt.-bk (ed. 2) § 5. 172 The 
north-east going stream. .makes to the eastward, 

2. quasi-s6. With prepositions, as on, from, até. 

c1r2az O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1122, Feole scipmen.. 
sedon pat hi s#zon on nord east fir micel, 1481 Caxton 
Godfrey clxxiii. 256 Fro the yate toward northeste..vnto 
the tour on the corner. ¢1§00 Lancelot 677 Richt as he 
spred his bemys frome northest, The king wprass. 1599 
Hakcuyt Voy. II. tt. 329 In the 41 degrees we met with 
the winde at Northeast. 1725 De Foe Voy. round World 
(1840) 146 So I ran on, having an easy gale at north-east. 

. sb. 1. The direction, or point of the horizon, 
lying midway between north and east. 

1387 Trevisa ‘igden (Rolls) I. 61 Pe secounde {sea] is 
i-cleped Caspius, and entreb toward pe norb est. 1398 — 
Barth, De P. KR. xv. ix. (Bodl. MS.), He hab..in be norbe 
este pe grickissche see. a@1450 [sce NortH B. 1k 1535 
Coverpace £ze&, xl. 23 Quer agaynst the dore, that was 
towarde y? north east. 1604 E. G[rimstone] D’Acosta's 
Hist, Indies wi. v. 134 Mestrall they call the northeast. 
1925 De For Voy. round World (1840) 302 The wind came 
about to the north-east and blew very hard. 1778 W. 
Ropertson f/ist. Amer. Wks. 1851 V. 139 [He] directed his 
course towards the north-east. 1844 JSfem, Babylonian 
Princess U1. 134 On the north-east, the lake of Genesareth, 
1856 Bonn Russia at Close 16th C. (Hakluyt} Introd. 3 They 
despatched expeditions ..in the direction of the north-east. 

2. The north-east wind. 

1382 Wyeur Acts xxvii. 14 The wynd Viffonyk, that is 
clepid north eest, or wynd of tempest. 

1711 Prior /lenry & ALimmna 368 Can they resist The 

arching dog-star, and the bleak north-east? 1728-46 
Ixomson Spring 142 The North-east spends his rage. 1855 
AtuincHam so Sod. Poems, Winter Clond, With snow 
Driv'n by a sharp north-east on bough and stem. 

C. ad). 

1. Of the wind: Blowing from the north-east. 

Perhaps representing OF. nordanéastan wind, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. x1. iii, (Bodl. MS.), Anober 
- hatte chorus, pe norpe este winde. 1483 Cath. Angl. 256/1 
pe Northe est wynde, uwroaguilo. 1581 PettiE tr. Guacco's 
Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 17 b, I thinke the Northeast winde doth 
not so driue in sunder the clouds. 1667 Micron P. Z. iv. 
161 North-East windes hlow Sabean Odours from the spicie 
shoare. 1 Mortimer (/usd. (1721) 11. 112 ‘The Eastern 
{aspect] is subject tothe North-East Winds. 1797 Excyc/. 
Brit, (ed. 3) XVIIL. 86272 It appears..that the north-east 
wind blows much more frequently in April, May, and June 
. than at any other period. 186: F. Metcarre O.ronian in 
Iceland x. (1867) 152 A north-east wind is called a ‘land- 
north * wind. : : 

2. Lying or situated in or towards the north- 


east. Also fig. 

1gor Douctas al. Hon. 1. xxvi, And sa appeirit to my 
fantaste, A schytand licht out of the nortb eist sky. 1560 
aAstrol. in Chaucer's IVks. 251/2 Vhe Sterres.. ben cleped 
Sterres of the North, for they arisen by the Northeast line. 
1675 Phit. Trans. X. 457 A Noarth East and South West 
Moon. 1709 Brit. Apollo No. 56. 2/2 ‘Turn the North-East 
Side of your Face to them and blast their Expectations. 
1726 Swit tCulfiver i.viii, Walking. .to the North-EastCoast 
of the Island. 1821 Scott Kenilw. xxvi, A small but strong 
tower, occupying the north-east angle of the building. 1900 
J. V. Barttet dA fost. Age 1. vi. 157 Rhodes, lying to the 
northeast corner of its fine island. 

b. North-east passage, a passage for vessels 
along the northern coasts of Europe and Asia, 
formerly thought of as a possible course by which 
to make voyages to the East. 

1600 HaktuvT Voy. II]. A6b, Great probabilities of a 
North, Northwest,or Northeast passage. a1625 Firetcurr 
Woman's Price u, ii, As many servants..as the North. East 
passage Has consum’d sailors. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1699) 
274, 1 would take the same method if I was to go to discover 
the North East Passage. 1725 {see Passace sd, 11]. 1885 
Encyct, Brit, X1X. 325 Vhe achievement of the north-east 
passage. 

_ Hence North-ea:st v. Of the compass: To vary 
in the direction of north-east. rare —', 

@ 1646 J. Grecory Posthuma, Maps & Charts (1650) 311 
At the Straits of Magellan the Roundlet there saith.. That 
the Needle North-easteth six Degrees. 

North-ea‘ster. [f. as prec. +-ER1.] A wind 
blowing from the north-east. 

3774 Fitnian Jrnt. in Amer. Hist. Rev. V. 315 This is a 
true August Northeaster, as we call it in Cohansie. 1839 
Loner. Life (1891) 1. 347 It means a storm-wind—or a dart 
easter, Coming over the sea. 1870 Kinost.ev in Gd. Words 
203/2 Thanks to the brave north-easter, we have gained in 
five days thirty degrees of heat. 


North-ea'sterly, ¢. and adv. [f. Nortu+ 
Easteruy.} A. adj. 


1. Of the wind: Blowing from the north-east. 


} 


ilk 


1743 Wooproore in Hanway 7razv. (1762) Lu. xxiii. 101 

ard gales of north easterly winds. 1806 Med. rut. XV. 
581 The north and north-easterly wind has lately prevailed 
in an unusual degree. 1878 Euncycl, Brit. XVI. 149/1 In 
the New England States. .north-easterly winds are cold. 

2. Lying towards the north-east. 

1825 J. Neat Bro. Fonathan WI. 85 A ridge of hills, 
running quite across the island, in a north easterly direction. 
1872 Raymonpo Statist. Mines & Mining 11 In a north. 
easterly direction from San Diego City. 

B. adv, From or towards the north-east. 

1739 Encour. Seaf. People 38 ‘Yhe Admiral followed them 
.., with small Gales NEtly. 1796 Morse Amer. Geogr. I. 
117 [Raleigh] coasted nortbeasterly as far as Chesapeak 
Bay. 1877 Ravmonp Statist. Mines & Mining 112 A branch 
of Buck's Creek, fowing northeasterly. 

North-ea'stern,. [f. Nort# + Eastery.] 
Lying on the north-east side. 

1841 Emerson J/ise. 226 Walking here on our Nortb- 
eastern shores. 1863 F. MetcatFe Oxonian in /celund x. 
(1867) 143 ‘he wild reindeer frequent mostly the north- 
eastern parts of tbe island. 1878 GLapstone Homer 59 Lhe 
great northern and north-eastern mass of Europe. 

+t North-ea‘sting, 24/. 56. Ods. [f. Nortu- 
EAST+-1NG1!.] ‘The variation of the compass 
from the true north in the direction of north-east. 

1555 Even Decades (Arb.) 348 Neyther shulde the needle 
make anye chaunge or dyffer in northestinge. 1561 — Arte 
Navig. Aiij, The maner and causes of the Northeastinge 
& Norwesting (commonly called the variation of the com- 
passe). 1594 Beunpevit E.rerc. ut. vii. (1636) 384 In every 
other place the Compasse doth vary from the true North, 
either by Northeasting or Northwesting. a 1646 J. 
Grecory Posthuma, Maps & Charts (1650) 311 The several 
Degrees of Variation of the Compass in North-easting or 
North-westing. 

North-ea'stward, cadv., a., and sé. [f. 
NorTH-FAST + -WARD. Cf. MDu. roortoostwert, 
G. nordostwarts.] A. adv. Towards the north- 


east; in a north-eastern direction. 

1553 Even reat, Newe Ind. (Arb.) 26 Northeastwarde 
to the citie of Lop. 1839 THackeray Mayor Cahagan i, 1 
travelled. .north-eastward. 1849 Dana Geol. &. (1850) 19 
This chain extends northeastward from Hawaii, 1884 
LF ded Mag. Sept. 513/1 VYhe sand and lava. .extend 
northeastward from the Dalles. 

B. adj. Situated towards the north-east. 

1766 Extick Loudon 1V. 60 The king's-arms [are] on 
the north-eastward, and the arms of London on the south- 
eastward pillar. 

C. sb. The north-east quarter. 

1892 Daily News 27 Apr. 35 Wind was..from the north- 
ward or north-eastward. 

North-ea'stwardly, ¢. and avy. [-1¥1.] 

A. ad. Blowing from, situated or leading to- 
wards, the north-east. 

1796 Phil. Trans. LXXXVI. 351 The north-eastwardly 
end of the tunnel. 1805 /6id. XCVI. 245 North-eastwardly 
winds..were the next that prevailed. 1860 Maury PAy's. 
Geogr. ii. § 65 The isothermal lines..run off in a northeast. 
wardly direction. 

B. adv. Towards the north-east. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geogr. 1. 609 Nearly parallel with the 
sea coast, though rather approaching it as they advance 
northeastwardly. 1807 Vancouver digric. Devon (1813) 25 
Returning north-eastwardly from Tiverton. 

+ Northen, cz. 04s. Also 2 norSen, 5 -pen, 
4 norpin, 5 Sc. -thyne, 6 -thin. [f. Norrn + 
-EN 4, Cf. MDu. orden, nvorden.] Northern, 

1175 in Assmann Ags. flout, (1889) vu. 109 Of iaphet.. 
com bt nordene mennisc. 13.. Cursor if. 20063 (Edinb.), 
Turnid ic haue it til ur awin language of the norbin lede. 
1398 Trevisa Barth, De BP. R, xvu. \xi. (Bodl. MS), The 
norpen winde greucth be fige tree more ban pe soben winde. 
¢34so tr. De /initatione ut. xxvii. 97 Sey to pe see, ‘he in 
reste,” & to be norben wynde, ‘blowe not *, 1513 DouGias 
Eneid vu. Prol. 15 Brym blastis of the northyne art. 1588 
Marpret. Epist, (Arb.) 25 His grace hearing this northen 
logicke, was mooued on the sodaine. ¢1625 FLETCHER 
Nice Valour, i, He has almost beate The Northen fellow 
blind. 1660 tr. Asmyraldus' Treat. conc. Kelig. mi. i. 304 
As if a man should purpose to sail from the South with a 
Northen Wind, 1709 H. Brunt in Garth Désfeus., The 
People of the Northen Zone. 

orth-end. [OE. xordende, f. nord Nortu 
adv.; cf. MDu. nortende, Du. noordeinde, G. nord- 
ende, In later use f. NoRTH a., and properly un- 
Bencncd, except when used attributively.] 
. The northern end or extremity of anything. 
¢888 K, AEcrrep Bocth, xxxix. § 3 Hi sint swa neah pam 
nordende pare eaxe pe eall bes rodor on hwerfd. 971 
Blickt. Hom, 93 Seo eorpe on ba:m norb-ende & on bam 
east-ende sprecap lim betweonuin. ¢ 1205 Lay, 32729 Heo 
habheod of ure londe al bene nord ende. @1352 Minot 
Poems ix. 3 Pe north end of Ingland teched him to daunce. 
1641 in Nalson /uifart. Collect, (1683) L1. 399 At the North- 
end of the Table so standing Altar-wise. 1707 [see NortHER- 
most]. 1840 Origines Par, Scotiae 1. 327 Near the north 
end of the present parish. 1861 F. MetcacFe Oxonian in 
Iceland v. (1867) 81 Occupying what I believe to have been 
Once the north end of the lake. 

attrib. 1902 Protest. Observer Sept. 131/1 The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury very properly took the North-end 
Position at the Table, 

b. (See quot.) 

(1883 Grestey Gloss. Coatmining 175 North End,the rise 
side of the coal in North Yorkshire. 

+2. The north of England. Ods. 

er1r0oo O. £. Chron. (MS. D) an, 1052, Man bead pa folce 
pider ut ofer ealne bisne nordende. cr1zog Lay. 28982 Pa 
wunede bi-3eonde bere Hunbre. .in pan nord ende drenches 
sume sixe. ¢1300 //aveiok 734 In humber grim bigan to 
lende, In lindesaye, Rith at pe north ende, 1338 KR. BruNNE 


NORTHERMORE. 


Chron. (1810) 32 Alle pe north ende was in bis kepyng, & 
alle be South ende tille Edmund pei drouh. 

Northen-spell, corrupt var. of Anurr and spell: 
see KNUR 3. 

1801 Strutt Sforts & Past. u, iii. 86 Northen-spell is 
played with a trap, and tbe ball is stricken with a bat or 
bludgeon. : 

+ No rthenwards, adv. Obs, From the north. 
_ sox Clild-Marriages 155 Richard Ince hath receyued 
into his howse diuers parcelles of Red and white harnes 
northenwardes within the said Citie. 

+Norther, ¢z. Ods. [OE. xorJerra, noréra, 
a comparative formed on nor}, nord adv. =OF ris. 
northera, MDu. nordere, noordre, ON. nordart. 
Cf. MLG. and MHG. norder-, Du. noorder- in 
combs, In sense 2 perh. for xorthern.] 

1. The more northerly of two places or things; 


situated or lying to the north. 

gor in Birch Cartut. Sax. 11. 242 popes andlang stedes 
pzet be neodan beamwer on pone norderested. ¢g2z2z O. £, 
Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 922, Dat folc eal de to Gzxre norper- 
ran byris hierde. 947 in Birch Cartu/. Sax. 11. 601 Done 
licgad dzr da breo hida on dan nor@ran denceswurde un- 
da:lede. crago St. Edntusd 361 in S. Eng. Leg. b. 441 In 
alle halewene church-3erd, in pe norbure side. 1497 Hey. VII 
in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 1. 35 Whereupon Perkin and his 
company went to the East gate, and to the Norther gate. 

2. Northern; belonging to the north. 
1375 Barsour Bruce xvu. 846 Bot Northir men wald 
no-thing swa. 

+No‘rther, adv. Obs. rare. [Cf. prec. and 
ON. xordarr.] Further north. 

c893 K. -Ecrrep Oros, 1. i. 18 Pat byne land is easte- 
weard bradost, & symle swa nordor swa sinazlre. ¢ 1275 
Lay. 2674 Po ferde he norber, and one neuwe borl makede. 

Norther (ngufas), 5d. [f. Norru + -ER},) 
A northerly wind; esp. a strong north wind ac- 
companied with intense cold, which blows, during 
the autumn and winter months, over Texas, 


Florida, and the Gulf of Mexico. 

1844 Mrs. Houston Vacht, Voy. Texas II. 147 During 
the continuance of a norther, the cold is intense. 1857 
Otmstep Journ. Te.vas 169 These northers upon the open 
Prairies are exceedingly trying. 189: V. Stuart Adv. 
Equat. For. 132'Vhe Northers on rare occasions carry frost 
even as far south as Cape Sable. 

Norther (ng1501), v. [f. Nortu adv. +-ER5,] 
intr, Of the wind: To shift or veer northward. 


Hence No'rthering //. a. 

1628-9 Dicsy Voy. Aledzt. (Camden) 93 It was extreme 
cold, and the wind northered vpon vs, 1672 Lond. Gast 
No. 682/, The wind was very high, and Northering. 1889 
Daily News 9 July 3/6 In anorthering breeze the Valkyrie 
had just the beiter of the Irex, 1893 F. Apams New 
Egypt 86 The hills..run inland with a slight northering 
tendency. P ; 

No-rtherliness. rare—°. ‘The state of being 
northerly’ (Ogilvie Sufp/. 1855). 

Northerling. rere—'. [f. Norru ; cf. East- 
ERLING.}] A native or inhabitant of the north. 


1616 Manifest. ALp. Spatato's Motives App. wu. 1 Stooping 
so low, as in our owne Language to conuerse with vs. .rude 


Northerlings. Hf 
Northerly (ngudaili), a. [f. Norru; cf 


easterly, westerly.] 

1. Situated towards the north; northern. 

1551 Recorpve Cast. Anowd?. (1556) 263 The one sorte are 
called Northerlye constellations, 1577 B, Gooce Heres- 
bach's H[nsb. 1, (1586) t7 In colde and Northerlye Countreys. 
1624 Cart. Smith Virginia v. 174 In the height of thirty 
degrees of Northerly latitude, 1671 J. GaiLHarD Pres. St. 
Italy (ed. 2) 196 Northerly people do blame the wayes 
which they [Italians] use to be avenged. 1730 A. GorDoN 
Maffer's Amphith. 323 Vhe northerly Circus in Constanti- 
nople. 1776 Sempce Building in Water 39, 1 then stood 
on the northerly Part of the Bridge. 1862 J. M. Luptow 
Hist. U, S. 105 Faster..on the more Northerly than on 
the more Southerly parallels. 1880 Geikie Piys. Geog. 
iv. 182 The most northerly swell of the Rocky Mountains. 
Jig. 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. u. i, A..smooth and 
overflowing face that Seems as it would run and pour itself 
into you: Somewhat a northerly face. 

2. Of the wind: Blowing from the northward. 

tss5 Even Decades (Arb.) 382 We mette northerly wyndes 
and greate roostynge of tydes. 1602 SHAKS. Ham. V. ii. 99 
Beleeue mee 'tis very cold, the winde is Northerly. 1664 
Evetyn Kat. Hort. (1729) 197 The sharp Easterly and 
Northerly Winds transpierce, and dry them up. 1702 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 3835/3 The Wind proving Northerly.., they stood 
..to the Reward: 1748 Anson's Voyw ws i. 115 Phe 
northerly winds seldom blow in that climate. 1840 Mar- 
ryat Olt Podr. U1. 19 All the winds which have northerly 
in them are coarse. 1878 Markuam Gt, Frosen Sea v. 60 
We encountered a fresh northerly wind dead in our teeth. 


Northerly (ngsdoili), adv. (Cf. prec. and 
ON. xnordarliga.] To the northward; towards 
the north; on the north side. a 

1596 Dacavnpte tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot. Prol. 66 Vthiris 
mair northirlie, nocht 3it haue beneinhabited. 1635 Pacitr 
Christianogr. 32 Scattered farre and wide.., both Northerly 
in Cataya, and Soutberly to India, 1644 Miron duc. 3 
We Englishinen being farre northerly. 1705 W. PENN in 
Pa. Ilist. Soc. Mem, X. 15, 1 would have the same county 
to be marked northerly by stones, 1725 De For Voy. 
round World (1840) 304 We weighed and stood northerly 
along the shore. 1812 WoopHouse Astron xt. 112 The 
star will be more northerly in the position E. 1845 Sroc- 
quecer /andbk. Brit. India (1854) 18 As we proceed 
northerly, the climate becomes more temperate. 

+Noxthermore, 2d. Also 3 nordur-ma. 


[See NorTHER a. and -MORE.] F Sa 


NORTHERMOST. 


¢1208 Lay. 2674 Pa ferde be king nordur ma, & ane 
neowe burh makede. 1338 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 77 
3it Northermore bei 3ed vntille Bethlyngton. 


+ Northermost, a. Obs. [Cf. zorthmost and 
eastermost.| Most northerly. 

1557 W. Towrson in Hakluyt /’oy. (1589) 113 Betwixt the 
northermost two hilles. 1707 Loud. Gaz. No. 4350/3 The 
Northermost Black Buoy lieth on the North End of the 
outer middle. 1760 T. Hurcuinson “ist. Mass. i. (1765) 
108 The northermost part of the. .river. 

Northern (ng*1pain), @. and sé. Forms: 1-3 
norpern-, 2-3 noréern-, 4-7 northerne, 6- 
northern; 4-5 northeren, 5 -erin, 6 -iren; 4 
northrin, 6-7 -ren. [f. Norta+-ern: cf. OHG. 
nordréné ‘ septentrio’, ON. norrénnJ A. adj. 

1. Of persons or peoples: Living in, originating 
from, the north, esp. of England or of Europe. 

c 890 O. FE. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 890, Godrum se 
norperna cyning forpferde. cx1o00 ‘Ecrric Hom. Il. 356 
Hine gelahton da sume pzs nordernan folces. «@ 1122 
O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1064, Pa norderne men dydan 
mycelne hearme ahutan Hamtune. c¢ 1205 Lay. 31333 He 
pat norderne uolc hzuede ineoudered ful swide. a 1300 
Cursor Al. 20063 Our aun Langage o nerthrin lede. 1338 
R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 33 Bot pe Northeren men held 
him no leaute. 1568 GraFton Chron. I]. 652 Meaning to 
have..a southrene Byll, to counteruayle a Northren has- 
tard. 1577-87 HotinsHep Ckrox, IIL. 873 Divers northern- 
men borne. 1610 Hou.anp Camden's Brit. (1637) 533 Con- 
tention betweene the Northren and Southren Students at 
Oxford. 1671 Mitton P, R, ut. 338 When Agrican with all 
his Northern powers Besieg’d Albracca. 1712 ADDISON 
Sect. No. 415 ? 3 Frosts and Winters, which make the 
Northern Workmen lie half the Year Idle. 1773 JoHNsSoN 
24 Feb. in Soswe//, My northern friends have never been 
unkind to me. 1861 M. Pattison Zss (1889) 1. 34 A powerful 
coalition of northern princes to resist the encroachinents of 
Rome. 1884 Pennincron /#icli/ ii. 52 Wiclif, as a northern- 
man, had made common cause with the northern party. 

b. U.S. Belonging to the northern States. 

1836 J. Q. Apams ro June in Ford Adams § Mlouroe 
Doctr. (1902), The change of dynasty from the Tennessean 
Hero to the Northern Man with Southern principles. 
1849 LyEtt 2vd Visit U.S. 11. 35 These Northern settlers 
are compelled to preserve a discreet silence..when in the 
society of Southern slave-owners. 1890 Henty /Vith Lee 
in Virg. 96 In Virginia it was very seldom that the North- 
ern generals could ohtain any trustworthy information. 


2. Of the wind: Blowing from the north. 

axz000 Bocth, Metr. vi. 14 Eac ba ruman sz norperne yst 
nede zebaded. crzg0 S. Eng, Leg. 1. 209 A norperne wind 
faste blev3, @z3r0 in Wright Ly7zic P. xvi. 51 Blow, 
northerne wynd, Sent thou me my suetyng. 1398 TREvisA 
Barth. De P. R. x1. iii, (Bod). MS.), Borias pe norperen 
winde. .ariseb vnder pe sterre pat hat polus articus. 1480 
Chron, Eng. (Caxton) cexxxii. 252 That northren wynde is 
euer redy and desfinat to all euell. 1598 GreNneweEy 7acétus, 
Ann, i, xiii. (1622) 51 The northren winds droue him hacke 
againe. 1638 Sir 1. Herpert Trav. (ed. 2) 219 Another 
cold northern blast henummed her. 1748 Auson’s Voy, 1. i. 
116 The northern winds are never tc be apprehended. 1784 
Coweer Jas v1. 60 Where the woods fence off the northern 
blast. 1820 SHettey Sexszt, P/, ut. 110 A northern whirl- 
wind, .Shook the boughs. 

3. Of things: Belonging or pertaining to, found 
in, produced by, characteristic of, the north. 

Northern dozens, ntorn(ing), whites: see the sbs. 

1387 [see B. 1a]. 1428-9 Rec. St. Mary at Hill(1904)70A 
tonne..of northerin ston for pe new chirche porche, 1611 
Biste Fer. xv.12 Shall yron breake the Northren yron, and 
the steele? 1682 Drypen A/ac-F/, 170 Sir Formal, .attends 
thy quill And does thy northern dedications fill. 1748 HuME 
Ess., Nat. Characters, The more southern [languages] are 
smooth and melodious, the northern harsh and untuneahle. 
1786 H. Toowe Purley u. iv. (1829) 11. 272 The Northern 
origin [of language] is totally out of sight. 1813 Scott 
Trievm, ti, xxiv, Pallid beams of northern day. 1882 
‘Ovioa’ Maremma 1. i. 23 The old woman with the 
northern eyes. 

b. In the specific designations of animals or 
plants, as Vorthern diver, holy-grass, sea-cow: 
see the sbs. Vorthern Spy (see quots.). 

1860 Hocc Fruit Alan. 19 Northern Spy...An American 
apple, which ripens well in this country. 1860 O. W. Hotmes 
£lsie V.i, A seedling apple, like the Northern Spy. 

4. Lying or situated to the northward; having 
a position relatively north. 

Northern car, crown, hemisphere: see the sbs. 

1590 SPENSER /. Q. 1. x. 14 Albanact had all the Northerne 
part. 1594 BLunpDevit --xerc. iv. xix. (1636) 466 The crowne 
of Ariadna..is cominonly called..the Northerne Crowne. 
1600 Faikrax Tasso 11, |xiv, Against the northren gate his 
force he hent. 1697 Dryvpen Virg, Georg. 1. 210 The Pleiads, 
Hyads, aud the Northern Car. 1719 De Foe Crasoc u. 
(Glohe) 572 The Northern Ocean bounds the Land also on 
that side. 1748 Axzson’s Voy, 11. ti, 136 We espied a sail in 
the northern quarter. 1818 SHELLEY Apennines 4 Like the 
sea on a northern shore. 1872 Morvey Voltaire (1886) 4 
The Reformation, the great revival of northern Europe. 

b. Northern star = NORTH STAR. 

1601 Suaxs. ¥7d. C. i. i. 60, 1am constant as the North- 
erne Starre. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E. Ind. 353 We 
saw again the Northern Star to our great Joy. 1748 Gray 
alliance 68 Theinfluence of the northernstar. 1847 Tenny- 
son /’rinc. 1, 4 On my cradle shone the Northern star. 

ec. Northern Lights, the Aurora Lorealis. 

1721 Phil, Trans. XXX, 215 If any enquire farther, Why 
the Northern Lights have of late been so unusually frequent. 
1775 /éid, LXVIII. 410 Northern lights to Northward. 
1805 Scott Last Alinst. 1. viil, He knew, hy the streamers 
that shot so bright, ‘hat spirits were riding the northern 
light. 31860 Chambcrs's I:ucyel. 1. 558 The term Polar 
Lights would be more appropriate than Northern Lights to 
designate the aurora. 
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5. Taking place, carried on, in the north. 

1589 Cooper Adon. 248 In the Northren rehellion. 1569 
Lavy Cuawortu in /7tst, ASS. Conn. 12th Rep. App. V. 
12 They talk heere as if the King would goe a northerne 
progresse this summer. 

6. quasi-adv. In the northern manner. 

@ 1633 Overbury A IV i/e, etc. (1638) 97 He speakes North- 
erne, what Country-man soever. 

B. sé. +1. a. Northern men. Os. rare. 

1338 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 2€ Porzh be gode Northeren 
slayn wer ilkaman. 1387 Trevisa //igdex (Rolls) II. 163 
Men of myddel Engelond..vnderstondeb bettre pe side 
langages, norperne and souberne, pan northerne and soub- 
erne vnderstondep eiper oper. 1622 Drayton Poly-olb. 
xxii. 958 He durst not trust ‘The Northern, which so oft to 
him had been unjust. /éd. 968 To whom by this revolt, 
they many Northern drew, 

+b. Northern cloth. Ods. rare —', 

a@zsg2 Greene Yas. /V,1v. tii, Let my doublet be white 
northern, five groats the yard. 

a. A native of the north. 

1774 Low Tour Orkney & Schetl. (1879) 107 This kind of 
poetry being. .most fitted to the genius of the Northerns. 
1813 Eustace Class. Tour (1821) III. iv. 123 In the opinion 
of a phlegmatic northern. 1855 Kincstey MWVestw. fol 
(1865) II. 73 Cold Northerns, you little dream how a 
Spaniard can love. 1871 Daily News 16 Aug., Sir Walter 
Scott..is our common countryman. He made us northerns 
and us southerns conscious of one flesh and blood. 

b. A north wind. 

1818 Keats Endy. i. 750 He tore it into pieces small as 
snow That drifts unfeather’'d when bleak northerns blow, 

Hence Northern v., to become more northern. 

1757 Grose Voy. £. udies 365 As the land northerns, the 
continent grows hroader and broader. 1830 Blackw. Alag. 
XXVIII. 131 The finer wools,..as the latitude northerns, 
become thicker and more plentiful. 

Northerner. [f. NortHern a,+-rER 1] 

1. U.S. One belonging to the northern States. 

1840 J. Bue Farm. Compan, 19 Let not the Northerners 
take credit to themselves from ‘eis outline of old Virginia 
husbandry. 1890 Henty Iith Lee in Virg. 119 The 
Northerners protected by the strong fortifications they had 
thrown up round Washington. 

2. A native or inhabitant of the north, or of the 
northern part of any country. 

1841 Emerson £ss. Ser. 1, Prudence, The northerner is 
perforce a householder. 1867 Hatton 7adlants of Barton i, 
These northerners are a rare practical race. 

No'rthernize, v. [f. NorTHERN a, + -1ZE.] 
trans. To make northern in respect of feelings, 
character, or form. Hence No‘rthernized ///. a. 

1859 Charleston Mercury 21 June, Washington had, long 
previously to his death,..become perfectly Northernized. 
1899 PiumMeER Sax. Chron. 11. p. cxix, Before this north- 
ernised recension had extended beyond the original limits. 

Northernly, 2. Now rare. [f. NortHern 
a. +-L¥ 1,] =NokTHERLY a. 

1574 Newton Health of Alag. 25 In winter and beginninge 
of the Springe, and Northernly seasons. 1594 BLUNOEVIL 
Exerc. ur. u. vill. (1636) 387 By taking his said declination, 
because it is Northernly, out of his Meridian altitude. 1632 
Litucow 7raz, 11. 94 Storme-sted with N orthernely winds. 
1658 W. Burton /¢iz. Anton. 37 The frequent inrodes of the 
more Northernly Britains, called the Picts. 1703 J. Savace 
Lett. Antients xxxix. 101 You have travell’d from the more 
Northernly Nations, even to our Region. 1893 Acadenty 
25 Nov. 467/2 In Yezo, a northernly island of Japan. 

+ Northernly, adv. Obs. [f. as prec. + -Ly¥ 2.] 

1, =NorTHERLY adv. 

1576 Newton Lewnte’s Comple.c. (1633) 208 Among honest 
substantiall Traffiquers, and namely, of those that dwell 
Northernly. 1594 Biunoevit £-xverc. v1. xxx. 639 Every 
degree of any of the Southerne signes riseth Southernly, 
and not Northernly. 1613 Purcuas /ilerimage 60 These 
{constellations} Northernely are seene. 1652 Eart Mono. 
tr. Bentivoglio's Hist. Relat, 87 Islands.. which are seated 
so far Northernly. 1679 Oates Warr. Popish Plot 48 If the 
wind blew northernly. ; 

2. Ina north country dialect or accent. 

1579 E. K. Gloss. Spenser's Sheph. Cal, May 177 The 
Gate, the Gote: Northernely spoken. 1632 Brome Worth. 
Lass .i, And sings, and speaks so pretty Northernly they 


say. 

No'rthernmost, 2. [f. as prec. + -310s7.] 

Most northern or northerly ; furthest north. 
_ 19719 De Foe Crusoe u. (Glohe) 571 The great River 
Tartarus, named so from the Northernmost Nations of the 
Mongul Tartars. 1725 — Voy. round World (1840) 106 
The northernmost land of Grand Tartary. 12830 Lyevt 
Princ, Geol. ww. vi. (1837) 1. 392 The northernmost group of 
the British Islands. 1870 Proctor Other Worlds iv. 93 
At its northernmost end it turns sharply westward, 

No'rthernness. vere. [f. as prec. +-NESS.] 
The state of being in a northern situation. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exped. xix. (1856) 149 Eight hundred 
miles from the Polar limit of all northernness. 1856 — 
Arct, Explor. |. x. 108 This indication of our extreme 
northernness. 

Worrthest, a. [Superl. of Nortu a.; cf. ON. 
nordasty, First quot. doubtful.] Most northerly. 

©1470 Henry Wedlace vit. 558 Behynd thaim cum, and in 
the Northast [v.7, North eist] raw. 1749 H. Watrote Le?t. 
(1846) II. 300 We thought ourselves in the northest part of 
England. 

+North-half. Os. [OE. xordhealf (see 
Nort a. and Hau¥ sd,1) =MDnu. nordal/f/, OLG, 
northalva, OUG. nordhalba, ON. nordrhdlfa.) 
The north side or part ; the north. 

¢893 K. A°trrep O7os, 1. i. 12 On norphealfe is seo sx 
Euxinus. 971 “lickl, How. 209 On pa nordhealfe pas 
weofodes. ¢1331 O. £. Chrou. (Laud MS.) an. 1131, Dis 
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gear.. was se heouene o de nord half eall swilc hit ware 
bzrnende fir. ¢x1z0s Lay. 15937 Pe an is a nord half, be 
oder a sud half, 1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 11685 Sir Edward 
--sone come po ride To be norphalf of be toun, ¢1315 
SHOREHAM VII. 395 He wolde sette hys sete ryche Of north 
half, and he god ylyche. 1393 Lanci. . Pl. C. xix. 66 
Tho that selde hauen the sonne and sitten in the north-half. 
¢14z§ Wyntoun Cron. 1. xiii. 1214 On northe half is it 
rynnande syne A wattyr pat is callit Albeus, 

Northing (ng spin), v/. sd. [f. NonTH + -1nG1.] 

1. (Chiefly Maz/.) Progress or deviation towards 
the north made in sailing or travelling; differ- 
ence in latitude due to moving northwards. Freq. 
in phr. fo make (so much) northing. 

1669 Sturmy Alaviner’s Mag. wv. ii. 154 Northing, 
Southing, Easting, and Westing, .. is the Difference of 
Latitude and Departure from the Meridian. 1690 LeysourN 
Curs. Afath. 641 You shall find 15.3: Leagues, for the 
Northing. 1709 Lond. Gaz. No. 4632/4 Discovering the 
Certainty of the Easting and Westing of the Globe, as 
exactly as the Northing and Southing already are. 1793 
Phil. Trans. LXXXIIL. 196 On the following day, the 
observation shewed two miles northing. 1807 Pike Sources 
AMisstss, (1810) 1. App. 12 ‘he head of Lake Pepin is in 
44° 58 8” N. and we have made very little northing since. 
1857 Durrerin Lett. High Lat. (ed. 3) 204 During the 
whole of that afternoon..we made but little Northing at all. 
1891 J. Winsor Colucnbus App. 651 Baffin, exceeding the 
northing of Davis, found lying before him the great expanse 
of Baffin's Bay. : 

2. Of heavenly bodies: Apparent movement 
towards the north. 

1808 J. WepsterR Nit. Philos. 225 When the moon has 
northing or southing the shade is elliptical, 1883 Proctor 
Gt. Pyramid iit. 139 Vhe..northing of heavenly bodies. 

So Northing 7//. a., moving northwards. 

1859 R. F. Burton Cent. Afr. in Fral. Geog. Soc. XX1X. 
207 Following the northing sun,..the rains reach Western 
India in June. 

Northland (njuplind). [OE. 2o7rdland (see 
NokTH @.)=G., Da., Sw. nordland, ON. norir- 
fand.| The northem part of a country, etc.; also 
2/. the lands lying in the north. 

c 893 K. AEvrrep Oros. 1. ti. 30 He..for mid miclum 
zefeohtum on Sciddie pa nordland. ¢x10sz O. £. Chron. 
(MS. C) an. 1052, Hi hwemdon ba mid pam scypon wid 
pzs nord landes. ¢1470 Henry Wadlace 1x. 574 On to the 
se thai send Schyr Jhon Sewart, that weyll the northland 
kend. 1533 Acc. Ld. High Treas. V1. 123 Voane boy that 
postit nycht and day in the northland with lettrez. 1738 
De For Tour (ed. 2) III. 336 The North-land, being all the 
Country heyond Inverness, /éid., The third Division of 
Scotland, called the North-land. 1873 Morris Love ts 
enough 48 Sure the northlands shall know of the blessings 
she bringeth. 1896 Harfer's Mag. Apr. 717/1 Vhe roughest 
country inall the North-land, 

attrib. 1352 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 129 The hevynnis 
or portis of this realme, at the eist and northland seyis. 
@1578 Linoesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) I]. 12 
Vther hieland men and mony northland men in the meirnis 
and angus, 1738 De Foe Tour (ed. 2) III. 349 Those whom 
I have been describing in the North-Land Division. 1840 
CartyLe Heroes (1858) 197 The primary characteristic of 
this old Northland Mythology. 

Hence No'rthlander, one from the north. 

1845 Tuorre tr. Lapfenberg’s A. S. Kings 11. 13 An 
incessant outpouring of Northlanders over the North and 
Baltic Seas, in quest of hooty and a home. 

No'rth-light. [Cf. Du. xoorderlicht, G. nord- 
lichl, ON. norérljés (Da. nordlys).] 

1. (Usu, Z/.) The Aurora Borealis. Also fg. 

1706 Puitiirs (ed, Kersey), NMorth-Light, a wonderful 
Meteor, which usually appears in Greenland [etc.]. 1794 
Mrs. Rapcurre JZyst, Udolpho vi, 1 stood looking up at 
the North-lights, which shot up the heaven toa great height. 
1827 Crare Sheph. Cal. 111 With shooting North-lights, 
*tokening bloody wars. 1839 Lowett Le?7. (1894) I. 47 Two 
north-lights are there in the Soul that heam, ‘T'ruth’s steady 
ray and Fancy's waving gleam. 

2. Light coming from the north. 

1870 Lowet, Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 346 Flashes 
..of very different quality from the equable north-light of 
the artist. 

+Northly, z. Oés. [f. Norru+-tyl. Cf. 
OE. nordlic, MDu. noordelijc (Du. -d7k), noortlizc, 
G. nord-, ndrdlich, Da. and Sw. nordlig.} North- 
erly, northern. 

1557 Recoroe IWVhetst. aij, The olde attempte for the 
Northlie Nauigations, 1573 Tusser //zsd, (1878) 62 In 
tempest (the wind being northly or east). 1576 TurBery. 
Trag: Tales (1837) 143 Those warlike wights That earst 
from Almaine came, And other Northly parts heside. 1622 
Drayton Poly-olb, xix. 316 To fortie three Degrees of 
North’'ly Latitude. 

+ Northly, adv. Obs. rare. [f. NortH + -Lx 2. 
Cf. MDu. zoortlike, Du. noordelijk, G. nord, 
nordlich, Sw. nordhigt.] Northwards. 

a1490 Botoner /tin. (Nasmith) 178 So contynewyth the 
seyd laane to the seyd kay northly. 1654 Vitvain £pit. 
Ess. iii, 74 Sevn Stars stand Northly in set clusters framed. 

Northman (nfipmen). [OE. Aordman (see 
Nortu a.) = OF ris. North-, Nord-,OHG. Nort(h)-, 
Nordman, ON. Norimadr (pl. -menn), mod.G., 
Da., and Sw. Nordman: see also Norman sd 
The history of the word in Engl. is not con- 
tinnous.] (Chiefly 42) An inhabitant or native 
of Norway or of Scandinavia. 

¢893 K. AELrrep Ovos. 1. i. 17 Ohthere sade .. bet he 
ealra Nordmonna norpmest bude. ¢937 UO. £. Chron. 
(Parker MS.) an. 937,#Per zeflemed weard Norémanna 
bregu. c1000 /ExtFric Saiuts’ Lives xxix. 11, 180 Him 
onbugon pa francan and pa fyrlenan nordmenn to pam 
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wynsuman iuce wuldres cynineges. 1605 VERSTEGAN Dee. 
/utetl. vi. 165 Their habitation was in Norway, so called 
for the northern situation there-of, and themselues North- 
men,,.vpon lyke reason. 1817 Scott //arodd iu. vi, O'er 
Eric, Inguar’s son, Dane and Northman piled the stone. 
1845 [see NorTHumprtan A}. 1887 Haweis Lt. of Ages 
vii. 199 Wherever the North-man landed, he settled. 

Northmost, 2. Now rare. Also 1, 6 -mest. 
[See -tosr.] Most northerly, northernmost. 

¢ 893 K. EtrreD Ores. 1. vii. 40 Scibbie pa nordmestan 
hafdon unzewunelice haton. a1o0o Soeth. Metr. 1x. 43 
06 da nordémestan nzssan on eordan. 1535 STEWART Cron. 
Scot. 11. 303 To this Eufride the northmest part tha gaif, 
1564 MaitLanp Let. in Sir J. Melvil AZes. (1735) 86 Upon 
my Progress towards the Northmost Parts of our Realm. 
1632 Litrucow 7/raz. wt. 109 ‘The Northmost lle of the 
Syclades. 1720 De Foe Café. Singleton (1906) 72 The great 
river..at the northmost part of the coast of Mozamhique. 
1743 Butkecey & Cumsins Voy. S. Seas 118 Bearing from 
the Northmost Point S. hy E. about eighteen Leagues. 

Northness. [f. Norti+-ness.] The quality 
or state of being relatively north. 

1854 Orr's Circ. Sci., Chem. 263 Experimenters believed 
that either porthness or southness in a magnet..might be 
capable each of an individual existence. 1867 Haves 
Open Polar Sca xxxv. 345 Long lines of cackling geese.. 
winging their way to some more remote point of northness. 


North-north-east, 2/v., etc. [= Du. xo07d- 
noordoost, G. and Sw. nordnordost; also F. nord: 
nord-esl, \t. nortnortest, Sp. and Pg. nornordeste.) 
In the direction lying midway between north and 
north-east. Also as sb, and adj. (cf. NorTH-EAST). 

14.. Sailing Directions (Hakluyt) 13 Ye must rere at a 
North north est moone. 1555 Even Decades (Arb.) 66 The 
northnortheaste wynde roughely tossed the shyppes. 1588 
Suaks. LZ. L. L. t. 1. 248 It standeth North North-east and 
by East. 1604 E. G[rimstonxe] tr. D’Acosta’s Hist. [ndies 
nt. v. 134 They divide amongst them the rest of the winds, 
..as North-northweast, North-northeast. 1691 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 2708/3 The Wind heing at North-North-East. 1725 
De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 304 The coast running 
from port St. Julian north-north-east. 1849 J. D. Dana 
Geol, 1x. (1850) 468 The inain mountain range has in general 
a northeast to north-northeast course. 1870 LoweLt Study 
Wind. Ser. t. Good Wa. for Winter, Vhe vast blur of a 
north-north-east snow siorni. 


North-north-west, adv., etc. [= Du. zoord- 
noordwest, G. nordnordwest (Sw. -vest); also F. 
nord-nord-ouest, Sp. nornorueste.) In the direc- 
tion lying midway between north and north-west. 
Also as sd. and adj, 


1381 Cuaucer Parl. Foules 117 As wisly as I sawe the 
* northenorthe west When | beganne my sweuene for to write. 
1398 Trevisa arth. De P. R. xv. xv. (Bodl. MS.), pis londe 
hap in be norpe norpewest stde be see Occian. /bid. xxvii, 
Toward norbe norpeweste. 14.. Satliny Directions (Hak- 
luyt) 1x The cours is North northwest and South South est. 
1602 Suaks. //am. 11. ii, 396, lam hut niad North, North- 
West: when the Winde is Southerly, I know a Hawke from 
a Handsaw. 1662 J. Davies tr. AVandelslo'’s Trav. 259 
The contrary wind forc’d us to laveering to the Nortli- 
north-west. 1719 De For Crusoc t. (Globe) 59 It was on the 
N.N.W. Side of the Hill. 1824 Scott S¢. Ronau's xvii, 
Twenty-three miles north north-west. 1877, Raymoxp 
Statist, Mines & Mining 65 Aline drawn through its center 
would run north-northwest and south-southeast. 

Hence North-north-westward adv. 

1784 Phil. Trans. LX XIV. 203 From about 45° of eleva- 
tion north-north-westward. 

North-polar, @. [f. orth pole: cf. Pouan a.] 
Of or pertaining to the north pole (see PoLE sé.2), 

1784 Hersenec in PA. Trans. LX XIV. 255 The bright 
north-polar spot in fig. 26, 1849 Noap £dectricity (ed. 3) 
298 A south pole at E, which either destroys or neutralizes 
the north-polar magnetism prevtously induced hy N. 


North Sea. [Cf.(=1b) MDu. Nort-, Noort- 
see (Du. Noordzee), G. Nordsee, Da. -sd, Sw. -5/6.] 

1. +a. The Bristol Channel. Ods. rare. 

€ 894 O. £. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 894, [Hi] ymhszton an 
meweorc on Defnascire be bere norp sa. a 1490 BoToNer 
ftin, (Nasinith) 123 Le north-see. Villa: princtpales super 
mare boriale sttaz. Primo Seyt Hyes. 


b. The German Ocean. 
e€x290 St. Kenelut 17 in S. Eug. Leg. 1. 345 To be North- 
se hombur geth. 1720 Ramsay Prosp. Picnty 2 In lays 
immortal chant the North-seas praise. 1753 HANWay 
Trav. (1762) 11.1. tii. 17 The mouth of the Elbe, at the 
north-sea, is ahout thirteen..miles distance. 1841 Pensty 
Cycl. XX1. 147/2 The Baltic.. receives so great a supply of 
river-water, that its level is higher than that of the North 
Sea. 1859 Tennyson Elaine 481 A wild wave in the wide 
North-sea. 

attrib. 1705 Loud. Gaz. No. 4103/4 Newfoundland Bank- 
Fish,..equal to the North-Sea Cod. 1729 Ramsay (/ead- 
ing), Prospect of Plenty : A Poem on the North-Sea Fishery. 
1891 Crark Russet A/arr, at Sea v, A staunch litle 
craft. .huilt for North Sea weather. 

+2. The sea to the north of (central) Europe ; 
the Baltic. Ods. rave. 

ctooo /Excrric Vet. Test. (Gr.) 4 Of laphet..com pat 
norderne mennisc be bare nordsa. 1398 ‘Vrevisa Barth. 
De P. R. x. viii. (Bodl. MS.), Pe norpe see is but litel salt. 
/bid. xiv. ti, Londe p* is ny3e to pe [soube] see is more [hot] 
and moiste panne londe bat is ny3e to pe norbe see. 

3. £/. The seas of the northern hemisphere. 

1601 R. Jounson Kingd. § Comme. (1603) 33 In these 
places they made the north and south seas their bounds. 
1726 Swirt Gulliver 1. vill, An English Merchant-man, 
returning from Japan by the North and South Seas. 

4. (See quot.) 

3867 SmytH Sailor's Word-bk. 500 North Sea, the 
Jamaica name for the north swell. 
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+North-shine. Obs, vave—. [Cf. G. nord- 
schetn, Da. nordskin, Sw. norrsken.] The Aurora 
Borealis. 

1738 (G. Suita] Cur. Relat. 11. 447 1t shoots forth from 
the North, for which Reason it is call’d the North-Shine. 

North-side. [ME. zordside (see NortH a.) 
=MDnu. nort-, noor(t)side (Du. noordztjde), OHG. 
nordsita (G. nordsetle), MSw. norrsijda, Sw. 
nordsida, Da. -side. In later use also simply a 
collocation of NortH a. and SpE sé.]_ The side 
lying towards the north. 

c1205 Lay. 24515, I pere chireche.. bi bere nord side [sat] 
Wenhziuer ba quene. @ 1300 Cursor AI. 17288 + 137 Per was 
our lord sepulcre, in be northside I-wis. ¢1305 Adseteeed 
Conf. 350 in £. £.P. (1862) 80 In alle halewe churchgerd, 
in pe norp side. 1387 Trevisa A/igden (Rolls) 1. 61 By 
twene pe norpside of India and Scythia. 1535 CoverDALE 
Ezek, xiviii, 1 he trybes that lye vponthe norithsyde. 1552 
Bk. Comm. Prayer, Communion, The Priest standing at 
the north-syde of the ‘Table, shal saye the Lordes prayer. 
1612 Cart. Smitu Descr. Virg. Wks. (Arh.) 50 From the 
North side is the river of Chickahamania. 1641 in Nalson 
impart, Collect. (1683) 11. 399 The Minister, who is by the 
Law to officiate at the North-side of the Table. 1754 T. 
Garver //ist. Dunwich 125 John Baret..on the North. 
Side. 1836 PARKER Gloss. Archit. (1850) I. 132 On the north 
side of the chancel is placed a chantry chapel. 1866 F. G. Ler 
Direct. Augl. 336 North-side, the part of the altar to the 
left of the Midst as the Priest stands in the front facing the 
a 1887 Morris Odyss. xitt. 110 Vhe one to the north-side 
acing. 

North star. [ME. north sterre =MDnu. noird- 
stern, Du. noordster, G. nordstern, Da. -stjerne, 
Sw. -sljerna.] The Pole-star. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vu. ii. (Bodl. MS.), The 
mosie norpe sterre, the whyche norpe sterre we clepep 
schyppeman-sterre. 1530 Pacscr. 248/2 Northe starre, fol 
articgue. 1559 W. CUNNINGHAM Cosmogr. Glasse 96 By find- 
inge the height of the Northe starre. 1599 SHaxs. A/uch 
A:tou. i. 258 If her breath were as terrible as [her] termina- 
tions,..slie would infect to the north starre. 1625 Purcuas 
Pilgrims 1. u. ti. 34 When they had sayled past the Equi- 
nociiall Line, they lost the sight of the North starre. 166 
Boyte Style of Script, (1675) 61 The Northstar.. doth better 
guide the pilot, than ev’n the moon herself. 1719 De For 
Crusoc u. (Globe) 605 Our.. Guide, who..steer'd himseli by 
the Pole, or North Star, 1779 Jonsson L. P., Alitltoz (1868) 
66 ‘Lhe pensive man..outwaiches the North Star, to discover 
the habitation of separate souls. c 1808 Surtees inG. ‘Taylor 
Mem, &. S. (Surtees) 244 The witching spell..That lur’d 
the north star from the sky. 1848 Lowett Siglow /’. Ser. 1. 
ix, He..axed ef 1 could pint The North Star out. 

Vig. 1639 S. Du Vercexr tr. Camus’ Admir. Eveuts 232 In 
such tender years they are ships without North-starre, 
Rudder, or anchor. 1656 Kart Mon. tr. Boccalini’s 
Aduts, jr. Parnass. & xxix. (1674) 32, [1] resolved to steer... 
hy the assured North-Star of the afore-suid Sentence. 1730 
Fiecoinc Rafe xpou Rape i. vi, A widow with fourscore 
eae ay pounds in her pocket—There’s a North star to 
steer hy! 

Northu-'mber. Now rare. [OE. Nordhymbre 
(also ANordan-), f. nord- NoxntH + Lfumodre the 
Humber. The ME. a-forms appear to represent the 
OE. gen. or dat. pl., but may have been taken in 
the sense of ‘ Northumberland’.] /, The ancient 
inhabitants of Northumbria, or that part of Eng- 
land lying north of the Ilumber. 

a. ageo O, £. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 601, Edwine 
Nordéhymbra cyning. a 1122 /éid. (Laud MS.) an. 1095, Se 
corl Rodbeard of Nordhymbran. ¢ 1208 Lay. 30379 Cad- 
wadélan gon lide..touward Nord-humbre. 1297 KR. Grouc 
(Rolls) 4683 Pe verste king of norphumber, 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) 1H. 81 pis is pe citee pat Ethelfride, kyng of 
Norphuinber, destroyed. 

B. 3387 Trevisa //igdes? (Rolls) 11. 163 Al pe longage of 
pe Norphumbres, and specialliche at jork, is .. scharp, 
slitting, and frotynge and vnschape. 1568 Grarton Chron. 
Il. 15 While king Williain was thus occupied in Normandy, 
the Nortbumbers rebelled. 1601 WEEVER JUirror Mart, 
vt. i, He pierst the cie Of the Scots king, and set North- 
umbers free, 1631 — Anc. Funeral Alon. To Rdr. 4 
Ceonulph, King of the Northumbers. 1705 J. Tayvtor Journ. 
Edenb, (1903) 51 Edwin, king of the Northumbers, a Pagan. 
1756-9 Butter Lives Saints (1836) 11. 205 The English 
Saxon kingdom of the Northumbers. 1854 WaTerRwortn 
Eng. § Rome 182 His pious and zealous son, the King of 
the Northumbers. 

Northumbrian (nipv'mbriain), 2. and sé. 
[f. prec. + -1AN. | 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Northumbria or 
Northumberland. 

16zz Drayton Poly-olb. xxiv. 937 The Roll of these 
Northumbrian Kings. /did. 1238 Of the Northumbrian 
Line so have we many more. 1776 Sir ID. DaceayMpce 
Annals Scotl. 1. 7 Maerleswegen, Gospatrick, and other 
Northumbrian nobles. 1818 Scott Kod Kay v, ‘Vhe monsters 
of heraldry, embodied by the art of some Northumbrian 
chisel. J/dzd. xviii, A snug comfortable Northumbrian 
coltage. 1845 R. Garnetr in /’roc. Philol. Soc. I. 78 
‘This admixture of the Northmen in the population of the 
Northumbrian provinces. 1884 Eucycl. Brit. XVII. 567/2 
The management of many Northumbrian farmis is excellent. 

B. sé. 1. An inhabitant or native of ancient 
Northumbria or modern Northumberland. 

19752 Life Bernard Gilpin 207 Vhese wild Northumbrians 
sntieed went beyond the ferocity of their ancestors. 1797 
Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XII. 111/2 The Northumbrians were 
anciently stigmatized as a savage, barbarous people. 1828- 
43 TYTLER /1ist. Scot. (1864) I. 56 The Scots. .delayed their 
advance; and the Northumbnans..returned home. 1884 
Eneyel. Brit. XV11. 567/: In physique the Northumbrian 
is stalwart and robust. __ 

2. The northern dialect of English current in 
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ancient Northumbria ; also, the modern dialect of 
Northumberland. 

1845 KemBLe in Proc. Philol. Sec. 11.125 The most exten- 
sive monument of pure Northumbrian which we possess. 
1889 Skeat Gosfels Introd., he other three Gospels are 
glossed in Old Northumbrian. 

Hence Northu'mbrianism. 

1845 R. Garnett in Proc. Philol, Soc. 11. 84 The North- 
umbrianisms swa, gude, sall, switke, til. 


_Northupite (nzupdpeit). AZin, [Named after 
its discoverer, C. H. Northup.) (See quots.) 

1895 Amer, Frnt. Sci. L. 481 The name Northupite is pro- 
posed for this new species. 1896 CuEsTER Dict. AZin., 
Northupite,..chloride and carbonate of sodium and mag- 
nesium, found in regular octahedrons, 


Northward (ngipw.d), adv., sb., and a. 
Forms: 1 nordwie)ard, 3-4 norp-, 5 norpe-, 
3- northward (6 Sc. -wart); 4 northe-, 5~6 
northwarde. [f. NortH + -warpd: cf. MDu. 
nortwart, -werl, noort-, noordewaert.) 

A. adv. 1. Towards the north; in a northern 


direction; @. of motion or aspect. 

a 1100 O. £. Chron. (MS. D) an. 1016, Da Uhtred geah- 
sode pis, ba forlet he his hergunge & efste nordweard. 
cx2z90 Beket 1119 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 138 Al North-ward he 
drou3 him furst, a-wei al fram be se. 1338 R. Bruxne 
Chron. (1810) 207 Jon Northward him sped, his lond for to 
visite. 1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) L. 57 Panne be see 
schedep norpward, and makep pe see Propontides. 1470-85 
Matory Arthur 1. xi. §1 He had the hoost Northward.. 
vnto the foreist of Bedegrayne. 1568 Grarton Chron. 11. 
653 Making prouision to go Northwarde agaynst his aduerse 
faction. 1596 SHaks. 1 Hen, LV, 11. t. 79 To you Therem- 
nant Northward, lying off from Trent. 1682 Drypen Zo 
Duchess of York 10 Love..wander'd northward to the 
verge of day. 1709 Steete Tatler No. 93 p 5 He hada 
better Stomach when he moved Northward. 1784 JoHNsox 
12 July in Boswell, 1 am going Northward for a while. 
1858 Dasent in Oxford £ss. 193 Its doors look northward. 
1878 GLApstone //omer 61 From hence round to the Black 
Sea, passing east and northward. 

b. of relative position. 

©1384 Cuaucer 4. Fame 11. 62 This hille, that Northe- 
warde lay. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. xiii. 
(Bodl. MS.), Wtpin bese londes esteward is rodus and norpe- 
ward Cenode. c1420 Palladius on Husb. 1, 120 North- 
ward in placis hoot; in placis colde, Southward. 1535 
CoverDALe £eck. xb 44 There stode one also, besyde the 
east dore north warde. 1596 Suaks. Alerch. Vo in i. 4 
Bring me the fairest creature North-ward borne. 1612 
Capt. Smitu Descr. Virg. Wks. (Arb.) 53 Thirty leagues 
Northward is a river not inhabited. 1669 Sturmy A/ariuer's 
Mag. vit. xvi. 25 Those that live go deg. from us Northward 
or Southward. 1885 J/anch. Exam. 9 Mar. 5/1 On the 
Downs northward of Brighton. 

2. quasi-sé. = next. 

1864 Texxyson Ex. Ard. 102 Ten miles to northward 
of the narrow port. 1865 CartyLe Fredk. Gt. V. 546 To 
northward of Bautzen forty miles. ’ 

B. sb. That direction or part which lies to the 
north (of a place or thing). 

1624 in Caft. Smith's Wks. (Arb.) 337, A relation of a 
Discovery towards the Northward of Virginia. 1644 But- 
WER CAiroun. 43 The hand..leapeing hack to the Northward 
of the Body. 1702 Loud. Gaz. No. 3831/3 Two Men of 
War to the Northward of the Fleet gave him Chase. 1748 
Anson's Voy. u. iii. 147 To fit up the boats.,and to proceed 
with them to the northward. 1820 W. Scoressy Acc. 
Arctic Reg. 11. 208 Some ships have sailed to the north- 
ward of the seventy-eight degree of latitude. 1864 TENny- 
son Aylmer's F. 415 The tall pines That darken’d all the 
northward of her Hall. 1880 HauGuton Piys. Geogr. tii. 
126 The vapour. .flows to the northward and southward. 

adj, That moves or looks northward; 
extending or situated towards the north. 

Not historically connected with OE. nord(e}weard or 
nordanweard. 

1597 Suaks. 2 (fen. /V, 1. iii, 13 When your owne Percy 
.. Lhrew many a Northward looke. 16zz Drayton Pody- 
ol, xxiv. 28 Whence Lestershire she leaves upon the 
Northward side. 1707 Lond. Gaz No. 4395/3 Vhe North- 
ward Part of the Goodwin Sands. 1853 Kane Grinnell 
Exp. xxv. (1856) 200 ‘he observations which I noted during 
our northward drift. 1892 Lee //ist, Colemb, IN. 222 In 
1868, the northward growth of the city began to be notable. 


Northwardly, adv. and a. [f. prec. +-Ly 2] 
A. adv. Ina northward direction. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geogr. 1. 609 European geographers. . 
extended the name northwardly. 1807 Vancouver Agric. 
Devon (1813) 38 Proceeding northwardly through the re- 
mainder of East Allington. 1853 Jrul. R. Agric. Soc 
XIV. 1. 18 Travelling northwardly from this..plain, 

B. aaj. That has a northem situation or direc- 
tion; of the wind, blowing from the northward. 
¢1682 J. Corutns Waking Salt in Eugl. 75 The most 
Northwardly part is Rag-Point. 1805 PArd. Trans, XCV1. 
251 These northwardly winds I take to have been the 
north-east wind in the offing, 1858 Aferc. Alarine Alag. V. 
161 A slowly moving northwardly current, 


Northwards, adv. and sd. [Cf. Du, xoord- 
waarts, G. nordwarts.| Northward. ; 

¢894 O. E. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 894, Pa woldon [hie] 
ferian norpweardes ofer Temese in on East Seaxe. 1375 
Barsour Bruce vin. 406 His wiage northwardis he tals. 
1461 Paston Lett. 1. 540 My Lord Fitzwater is tyden 
northewards. x511 Guylforde's Pilgr. (Camden) 22 Tt 
marcheth. .northwardes to the kyngdome of Surrey. 1574 
W. Bourxe Reginicnt for Sea 31, 1 doe take the heigth of 
the Sunne vnto the Northwardes. 1624 in Café. See 
Is. (Arb.) 337 ‘The winds so crossed vs {that] wee fe 
more Northwards. a@1jzoo Evertyn Diary (1645) Apr., 
Minding us of reiurning Northwards. 1806 A. Duncan 
Nelson 153 It stretched northwards. 1887 Bowen Virg. 


NORTHWAY. 


Eneid t. 391 Sped to a sheltering haven by winds that 
have northwards turned. 

+ No-rthway, obs. vartant of Norway 2, 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 1. 287 pan Norpways and 
Danes made hem cheef citees in Gallia. 

North-west (ngipwe'st}), adv., sb., and a. 
[f. NortH and West: cf. MDu. xoortwest (Du. 
noora-), OHG. nord-, northuuest, G. nordwest, 
Da. and Sw. nora'vest ; also F, nordouest (+ north-, 
norl-, nor-), Sp. nordovest, norueste, Pg. noroeste. 

OE. had also xordanwestan, from the north-west.] 

A. adv. 1. In the direction intertnediate be- 


tween north and west. 

¢ 893 K. Aitrrep Oros.t.i. 24 An Szra garena lid sud- 
west..& se Oridda nordwest ongean Lrigantia. 931 in 
Birch Cartud. Sax. 11, 338 Of dzre flodan nord west to 
dare miclan apoldre. 14.. Sailing Directions (Hakluyt, 
1889) 11 The streme settith North West and Southest. 
1sog9 Hawes fast. Pleasure xiv. (Percy Soc.) 53 In the 
stormy pery Mercury northwest thou mayst se appere. 1594 
SLUNDEVIL E-rerc. 1V. xxiii, (1636) 479, I find..that the said 
starre setteth Northwest and by West. 1612 Cart, Smitu 
Descr, Virg, Wks. (Arb.) 52 The greatest [river]. .is called 
Quiyough and trendeth north west. 1703 MAUNDRELL 
Journ. Ferus. (1721) Add. 6 Our Course..was North West 
and by North. 1725 Dr For Voy. rouud World (1840) 303 
We stood northward again, and then north-west. 1809 
[see the sb.]. 1880 C. R. Marxuam Peruv, Bark 371 The 
valley runs north-west and south-east. 

b. From this direction. 

1870 Morris Larthly Par. Il. ut. 382 The south-east 
wind..changed, and northwest now it blew. 

2. quasi-sd. =next. 

314.. Sailing Directions (Hakluyt, 1889) 11 Yif, .the wynde 
be at Northwest your cours is Southest. did. 14 Bery 
land is est and by north west. 1725 De Fok I/oy. round 
World (1840) 301 A fresh gale at north-west-by-west. 1806 
A. Duncan Nelsow 61 The Frencb had satled..with a fresh 
gale at north-west, 

B. sé. The direction or region lying betwecn 
north and west; sfec. the North-west Tertitories 
of Canada. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I]. 69 A citee in be contre of 
Norp Engelond toward be norp west. 1432-50 tr. Higdeu 
(Rolls) I]. 71, A place..at the northe weste of hit. 1610 
Hotranp Camdeu's Brit. (1637) 631 In the utmost angle.. 
toward the North-West. 1662 J. Davies tr. Alandelslo’s 
Trav. 248 The wind changed, and came to the north-west. 
1719 De For Crusoe 11. (Globe) 571 Till we came round 
the Pole, and consequently into the North-West. 1778 
W. Rosertson /fist, Auer. (1783) 1. 142 After this..he 
advanced towards the north-west. 1809 A. Henry 7rav. 
239, I was now in what is technically ca!led the north-west ; 
that is, the country north-west of Lake Superior. 1874 
Encycl, Brit. 1V. 766/1 The vast prairie lands of the great 
north-west thus embraced within the Dominion, 

C. adj. 1. Of the wind: Blowing from the 
north-west. 

Perhaps representing OE. zordanwestanwind. 

1398 Trevisa Darth. De P. R. x1. iii. (Bodl. MS.), Borias 
. hap bi his sides. .be norbeweste winde. 1483 Cath. Aug. 
256/1 Pp? Northe west wynde; c/rcius. 1572 HuLoet s.v., 
Ptol. calleth the Northweast wynde Chorus. 1612 Capt. 
Situ Deser. Virg. Wks. (Arb.) 48 The Northwest winde 
is commonly coole. 1725 De For Voy. round World (1840) 
13 We met with..a north-west blast, which carried us..a 
great way off to sea. 1806 A. Duncan JVelsox 60 The 
enemy had sailed with a north-west wind. 

2. North-west Passage, a passage for vessels 
along the north coast of America, formerly thought 
of as a possible channel for navigation between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. 

1600 Haktuyt Poy. Il. Aq, The voyage of Sebastian 
Cabota.., for the discouery of a Northwest passage. 1633 
J. Done Polydoron 152 The Philosophers Stone is like the 
Northwest Passage lockt up in Strechio Davies, but not 
so cold in Seeking. 1697 Dampier Hoy. (1699) 273, 1 know 
there have been divers attempts made about a North West 
Passage and all unsuccessful. xg725 [see PassaGe sé, 11]. 
1753 CHAMBERS Cyc. Sufi. s.v., A north-west passage by 
Hudson's bay, into the pacific ocean. 1820 W. ScoresBy 
Acc. Arctic Reg. 1. 17 The existence of a ‘north-west 
passage’ is not yet either proved or refuted. 3857 ArM- 
stronG (f/tle), A Personal Narrative of the Discovery of 
the North West Passage. 1867 Smytu Sailor's Word-bk. 
500 The north-west passage..was..solved by H.M.S. In- 
vestigator. .reaching the western end of Barrow’s Straits. 
Jig. %670 CLARENDON £ss. Tracts (1727) 145 It {industry} is 
the North-west Passage that brings the merchant’s ships.. 
to him. 1823 Byron Yuan xu, xxxix, They ure a North- 
West Passage Untothe glowing India of the soul. 1831 
Caxtyte Sartor Res. u.v, That shorter North-west Passage 
to thy fair Spice-country of a Nowhere. 

b. Hence North-west discovery. Also fig. 

1600 Haktuyt Voy. Ii]. 45 Certaine Gentlemen that 
went with M. Frobisher in his North west discouerie. 
1638 Cuittincw. Nelig, Prot... § gi. 292 Search your 
storehouse, M. Brerely, who hath travailed as farre in this 
Northwest discovery, as it was possible for humane industry. 

3. Pertaining to the north-west; situated in the 
north-west part of a country, ctc. 

3827 Gentl. Mag. XCVIL. 1. 390 The nearly ascertained 
site of the North-west Magnetic pole. 1836 W. Irvine 
Astoria (1849) 120 Numbers of men of this class were 
scattered throughout the northwest territories. 1864 C/aw- 
bers's lincycl. V1. 797 Vhe area of the North-West Provinces 
is 116,493 Square miles. 

North-we'ster, 54. [f. prec.+-ER}.] 

1. A wind or gale blowing from the north-west. 

19737 T. Smitn Jrud. (1849) 267 There has been no north- 
westers this fall nor winter, 1751 I*ranKttn Lett, Wks, 
1840 V. 261, | question whether the strongest north-wester 
would dissipate it. 1807 W. Irvine Sadmuag. (1824) 271 Vhe 
brisk north-westers, which prevailed not long since. 1860 


| 


214. 


AMlere, Marine Mag. V\1. 199 There is no protection from 
the heavy swell setting in with a north-wester. 

2. =Nor’-wEStTER 2. 

1830 Marryat Avug's Oven xx, Pouring him out a north- 
wester, 

+ North-wester, a. Ols. = NoRTH-WEST a. I. 

c14so tr, Giraldus Cantbrensis’ Hist. ret. (1896) 14 
Storkes & swalewes & oper somer foules..comen, & wyth 
pe cold north-westre wynd pay ben awey ywent. 

North-we'sterly,a. [f. Norr-west, after 
WESTERLY.] a. Of the wind: Blowing from the 
north-west. b. Tending north-west. 

1611 Corcr., Galerzeux, north-westerlte. 1708 Loved. 
Gaz. No. 4446/3 We have Tided it witb the Merchant Ships 
..to this Place with small Gales North-Westerly. 1778 
W. Rosertson “7st, Aimer. (1783) 11.9 A nortli-westerly 
wind and excessive cold are synonymous terms, 1828 Scott 
F. BM. Perth xxvii, Directing his course in a northwesterly 
direction. 1870 Lowe Study IWiudows Ser.1. Good Word 
for Water, Vhe avant-courier of a northwesterly gale. 

North-western, a. and 5b. [Cf. Westen 
and OHG. northuuestrént]. 

A. adj, Situated or extending towards the north- 
west. 

1612 SELDEN in Drayton's Poly-olb. 125 Japhet..had the 
North-westerne Part of the World. 1632 Litucow 7rav, 
it. 105 These North-westerne Ilands..are neither hot nor 
cold. 1846 M¢Cunt.ocu Brit, Zmpire (1854) 11. 58 Amonz 
the sreater lines of railway now existing, may be specified 
the London and North Western. 1860 VeNABLEs /sle of 
IWight 338 The woodland of the north-western district. 

B. sb, (See quot.) 

1701 WotLEY Frail. New York (1860) 23 A thick winter 

Coat there iscommonly called a North-western. 


+ North-we'sting, 74/. s+. Obs. [f. NortH- 
WEST+-ING!.] The variation of the compass 
from the true north in the direction of north-west. 

1594-1646 [see NorTH-EASTING]. 


North-we'stward, adv. and sé. 
WEST + -WARD, ] 
A, adv. In a north-westcrly direction ; towards 


the north-west. 

1387 ‘Trevisa //igde (Rolls) 11. 71 A place foure score 
myle out of York norpwestward. 1599 Hak.uyt Voy, IL. 11. 
17 We met with the winde at Northeast, and so we ran 
Northwestward, 1686 Prot Staffordsh. 402 Which he 
makes Northwestward from Coventry. 1728 Morcan 
clgiers 1. iii. 70 North-Westward of Costantina..there isa 
Mountain. 1760 ‘I’. Hutcuinson //is¢. AJass. iv. (1765) 390 
A line to run northwestward. 1858 H. D. Rocers Geol. 
Penns ylv. 1. 124 The Matinal shale manifestly declines in 
thickness as it spreads north-westward. 

B. 56. = Nonrtu-weEstT sé. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geogr. 1. 128 To the northwestward of 
Hudson's Bay is an extensive chain of lakes. 1820 W. 
Scoressy Acc. Arctic Reg. 1. 76 After doubling Cape 
Farewell, they stood to the north-westward. 1892 Varly 
News 27 April 3/5 Wind was light. .from the north-westward 
in the west of France. 

Hence North-we'stwardly a. and adv, 

1796 Morse Amer. Geogr. 1.223 A northwestwardly course. 
1863 Mrs. Wuitney Farth Gartucy's Girlh. xxvi, Looking 
off, northwestwardly, across the head of tbe Pond. 

North wind: sce Nortu a, 3. 

Nortour, -ure, obs. forms of NuRTURE. 

Norvegian, obs. form of Norwrctan. 


Norward (ngiw91d), adv. and 56, 
NORTH + -WARD.] 

A. adv. Ina northern direction ; northward. 

a1618 Syivester Little Bartas 274 Wks. (Grosart) 11. 87 
The more that they are Nor-ward driven. 168 Visc'TEss 
Camppen in /Zist, ATSS. Coneys, 12th Rep. App. V. 56 
They do not like to come norward so late in the yeare. 
1839-48 Baitey Festus 68 Norward now we'll hold our 
course. 1863 Tennyson Caftaiz 35 Stately, ligbtly, went 
she Norward, Till she near’d the foe. 

B. sé. The northern part or region. 

a 1618 SyLvesTeR ¥0b Triuuph. 85 Wks. (Grosart) I]. 162 
To the Norward, where hee worketh rife. 1698 Frrer Acc. 
E:. India & P.22 A fair Wind soon set us once more to 
the Norward of the Equinoctial. 1700 Gov. NicHoLson in 
W.S, Perry Hist. Coll, Auer, Col. Ch. 1, 118 In Penn- 
sylvania and to the Norward. 

So No‘rwards adv. 

185s Bawtev ALystic 106 And those, Hrimthursar higbt, 
who norwards held Frore Jotunheim, 

Norway ! (ngawei). [Repr. ME. Morwey, -we7, 
OE. Norwez, ad. ON. Norvegr (earlier *-wegr), 
f. nor-, nordr NoxtH + veg-7 Way.) The uame 
of one of the Scandinavian countries, used a/trzd. 
to designate special kinds or varieties of plants or 
trees, animals, or things, as Morway berry, birch, 
fir, maple, spruce; Norway crow, haddock, lobster, 
rat; Norway deal, neckcloth, ragstone, skiff, yaw. 
(See quots. and the vartous sbs.) 

1674 tr. Scheffer’s Lapland 141 Berries, the chief are those 
which the Swedes call //fortroz, some Dew-berries, or the 
“Norway Berry. 1887 Bextiey JJaz. Bot. 668 Vhe com- 
mon Birch yields the timber known as * Norway Birch. 1848 
Zootogist V1. 2258 The hooded crow is the *Norway crow. 
1731 Mittrr Gard. Dict. sv. Abies, The Common Firr, or 
Pitch Tree, sometimes called, The *Norway or Spruce Fir. 
1847 CARPENTER Zool. § 556 The Sebastes, or *Norway 
Haddock, which inhabits the northern seas, and is an 
important article of food. 1800 Suaw Naturalist's Mise. 
XII. pl. 464 * Norway Lobster... This species is nearly equal 
in size to the common Lobster, and is principally found in 
the Northern ocean. 1797 Evcyct. Brit. (ed. 3) 1. 60/2 The 
platanoides, or *Norway-inaple, grows naturally in Norway, 
Sweden, and other northern countries of Europe. 1882 
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NOR’-WESTER. 


Garden 25 Nov. 459/2 The Norway Maple is a beautiful 
tree, a1990 Potter Caut. Dict. (1795), * Norway neckcloth, 
the pillory. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade,*Norway Nag- 
stone, the coarsest variety of the hone-slates, or whetstones. 
1753-9 *Norway rat [see Rat sé.!.3). 1782 Pennant //ist. 
VYuadrup. 1. 439 Norway Rat (the Brown Rat). 1867 
SmytuH Sazlor’s lVord-bk. 501 * Norway Skiff, a particularly 
light and buoyant boat, which is both swift and safe in the 
Worst weather. 1797 Lucycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XIV. 762/1 The 
.. European spruce fir..includes the *Norway spruce and 
long-coned Cornish fir, 1832 Planting 124/1 (L.U.K.), The 
Norway spruce is considered to attain..one hundred and 
fifty feet in height. 1882 Garden 20 May 350/3 Dwarf 
varieties of the Norway Spruce. 1867 SmytH Sailor's 
Word-bk. 501 *Vorway Vawtl, this, of all small boats, is 
said to be the best calculated for a high sea. 

+ Norway “. Os. Forms: f/. 2 Norweis, 4 
-weies, -weyes, 5 -wey8; 4-5 -wais, 4, 6 -wayes; 
Sc. 5 Norowais, 6 Norrowa(y)is. [Prob. ad. 
AF, Norays, ONF. Nore?’s Norris, with assimila- 
tton of form to prec.] A/. Norwegians. 

a1zoo O. £. Chron, (Ms. C) an. 1066, Harold..& hys 
furde.. bere michel wel geslogon, ze Norweis ze Flaming. 
1338 R. Brunner Chron. (1810) 38 Pe Danes vp aryued.. 
pat with Norwais Kerlion was destroied. 1387 TREvISA 
Higden (Rolls) 1. 347 ‘Turgesius, duke and ledere of Nor- 
weyes, brou3t pider Norwayes. ¢ 1440 Partouope 1252 The 
Norweys are at his ledyng. ¢ 1470 Henry Hadlace x. 794+9 
At Dunmoir, quhair first Norowais come in. 1535 STEWART 
Cron. Scot, 111. 125 That tha supportit..The Norrowayis 
agane thair awin king. 1§96 Spenser State Jed, Wks. 
(Globe) 678/1 The Muscovites, the Norwayes, the Gothes, 
..and many others doe witness the same. 

Norwegian (ngiw7'dzan), a. and sb, Also 7-8 
Norvegian. [f. med.L. Worvegia, with assimila- 
tion to Norway}, Cf. F. Aorvégien.] 

; A. adj. Of or pertaining to Norway; belong- 
ing to, found in, Norway. 

1607 Torsert Four. Beasts (1658) 13 Of the Norvegian 
Monsters. 1622 Drayton Poly-olb, xix. 183 Of th’ huge 
Norwegian hills. 1644 Mitton Aveo. (Arb.) 33 A Hunnish 
and Norwegian statelines. 1667 — P. L. 1. 293 The tallest 
Pine Hewn on Norwegian hills. 1776 DateymPLe Annals 
Scott, 1. 44 note, He has no other authority than some 
Norvegian chronicles. 1781 Cowrer £xfost. 470 Rock’d 
by many a rough Norwegian blast. 1821 Scott Pirate 
xvi, Singing the achievements brave Of many an old Nor- 
wegian earl. 1874 R. Cowie Shetland (ed. 2) 21 Vheir 
dwellings were commodious erections of Norwegian timber. 

b. In special applications (see quots. and sbs.). 

1880-84 Dav Fishes Gt. Britain 1. 43 Norway haddock 
and *Norwegian carp. 1792 Ker tr. Linneus 241 Cuni= 
culus norwegicus, or “Norwegian Coney. 1883 Leisure H. 
147/1 Tea..is ready all day long in teapots kept hot in 
covered baskets very thickly padded, such as are known 
with us as ‘* Norwegian Kitchens’. 1792 Ker tr. Linnaeus 
241 Alus norwegicus, *Norwegian Mouse, or Lemming. 
Ibid, 228 Alus norwegicus, or *Norwegian Rat. 1875 
Knicut Dict, Mech, 1534/1 * Norwegian Stove. .consists of a 
square wooden box lined with a soft, non-conducting sub- 
stance, 1899 Outing XXX. 229/1 The arrangement of tbe 
sliding-seat, the deck tiller, and the ‘ *Norwegian’ tiller. 
The latter isa device adapted from the Norwegian fishing 
boats. 1836 T. THomson Afiz., Geol., etc. 1, 200 *Nor- 
wegian Tremolite..in amorphous masses, having a white 
colour passing into bluish grey. 

. 56. 1. A native of Norway. 

x605 VersteGAN Dec. Intell. vi. 377 In the North parte of 
England the Norwegians or Normannes were ouerthrown. 
1703 J. Brann Deser. Orkney 71 The Norse hath continued 
ever since the Norvegians had these Isles in Possession. 
3957 Burke Abridgin. Eng. Hist, Wks. X. 286 Assisted by 
the Norwegians, and other people of Scandinavia. 1848 
Lytton Harold. ii, Swede, Norwegian, and Dane, had one 
common character viewed at a distance. 1884 Excycl. 
Brit. XVII. s90/1 The director of the Danish national 
theatre in 1771 was a Norwegian. 

2. ‘The language of Norway. 

1605 VersTEGAN Dee, Intell. vii. 195 The Danish, Nor- 
wegian, and Swedish do again differ from these, and some 
litle each from other. 1797 Zucyct. Brit. (ed. 3) X1V. 564/2 
‘The Swedish is more nearly related to the Icelandic than 
either the Danishor Norwegian. 1841 Latuam £ng. Lang. 
13 In Danish, Swedish, and Norwegian the form is [etc.]. 

3. U.S. A kind of fishing-boat. (See quots.) 

1872-3 J. W. Mitxer in Rep. U.S. Fish Conunissiou 
(1874) 9 At Milwaukee, for a time, the most of the boats 
were the sloop-rigged ‘ Norwegians ', afterwards abandoned, 
and the square stern adopted. 47d. 14 The ‘ Norwegian’ 
is a huge, unwieldy thing, with flaring bows, great sheer, 
high sides, and is sloop-rigged...She is only used by tbe 
Scandinavian fishermen. 

So + Norwe'gic a. Obs. rare —}, 

3681 Grew Afusann: in. § i. v. 304 The Relation given at 
large by Wormius of the Norwegick Mouse. 

Norwenisse: see NoRENISH a. Obs. 

Nor’-west, reduced form of NortH-wEsT a. 


and sd. Also e//7pt. (quot. 1895). 

14.. Piers of Fultham 14 in Hazl. £. £.P. I. 2 Ther 
comythe a noyes norweste wynde. ¢1485 Digly Adyst. 
(1882) 11. 1876 Pe wynd is nor west! 1533-4 Act 25 
Hen. V1lT, c. 8 All cariages, caried from west and Nor- 
west parties of the realme. 1647 Warp Sitp, Cobler 18 A 
new-sprung Sect of Phrantasticks, which would perswade 
themselves and others, that they have discovered the Nor- 
west passage to Heaven. 1786 Burns Ona Sc. Bard vi, 
He saw Misfortune's cauld Nor-west Lang mustering up a 
bitter blast. 182x6 Scort Ax/ig. xxvi, I wad rather hail the 
coble halfa mile aff, and the norwast wind whistling again 
in my teeth. 1854 P. B. St. Joun Anzy Doss 141 The dark 
clouds from the nor’-west came bodily down. 1895 Outing 
XXVI. 30/2 There were. .nineteen ‘native’ duck, ten ‘nor 
wests ‘, five spoonbills, and three sprig. 


Nor’-wester. [Reduced f. NorTH-WESTER.] 
1. A wind or gale from the north-west. 


NORWESTING. 


3703 Dampier Voy. 11. 9 These norwesters give notice 
of their coming. 1879 Farrar S¢. Paul (1883) 711 Fair 
Havens afforded a sbelter from the norwester, 


2. A glass of strong ltquor. 

1840 Marrvat Olla Podr. 111 34 Jack poured out the 
rum till the tumbler was balf full, ‘Why, Littlebrain,’ 
said his messmate, ‘tbat is a dose, that's what we call a 
regular Nor-wester’. 3884 ‘H. Cottincwoopo’ Under 
Meteor Flag 191 Pouring them out a stiff ‘ nor’-wester’ 
each to cheer tbem up a little. 

3. An oilskin hat worm by sailors in rough 


weather ; a sou’ wester. 

1851 Mayuew Lond. Labour (1861) 111. 302 The doors 
nearly blocked up with hammocks and ‘well-oiled nor’- 
westers’, 1853 Moonie Life Clearings 21 A leather hat 
like a sailor's nor’-wester, with a long peak hehind. 

+ Norwesting, var. of NurTH-WESTING. Oés. 

1561 (see Nortu-eastine vi. s.]. 


Norwey'an, ¢. rare. [f. Norway + -ay.] 
Norwegian. 

1605 Suaks. Vac. t. ii. 3x But the Norweyan Lord.. 
Began a fresh assault. /6rd. iii. 95 He findes thee in the 
stout Norweyan Rankes. 1817 Scorr Harold 1, xiii, The 
war-songs of Danesmen, Norweyan, and Finn. 

t+ Norry, 56. Obs. Also nori(e. [a. OF. nori, 
pa. pple. of xortr, var. of sourrir to nourish. Cf. 
Nonry sé.) A foster-child; a pupil. 

33.. A. Addis. (Weher) 4730 His owen noryes to deth hym 
hroughth. ¢1350 JVill, Palerne 1511 His del pan he made, 
how william hire worpi nory was neize atte debe, 1387 
Trevisa /ligden (Rolls) VII. 379 Wolstoun gropede pe 
heved of oon Nichol, pat was his owne norie. 


tNory,v. 06s. rave—'. [a. OF. norir, var. 
of nourrir to nourish.) érazs. To bring up. 

1450 Gesta Rom, \xi. 260 (Harl. MS.), Fro that tyme I 
have bene norisshid, noried, norturid, and tau3te in the 
same contre. z bs 

Nory : sce NEwRy and Norie. Noryce, -ys(e, 
etc., varr. of NournicE Oé4s. Norysshe, obs. f. 
Nourish v. Noryture, var. of NouritTuRE. 

+ Nos. Oés. [Of obscure origin.] ? An opening. 

13.. ££. Allit. P. C. 451 (Jonah’s booth was] Happed 
vpon ayper half a hous as bit were, A nos on pe north 
syde & nowhere non ellez. 


Nosawncee, variant of NoISANce Oéds. 

+ No-scible, 2. Obs. rare-'. (ad. late Lat. 
noscibilis knowable, f. noscére to know ; see -IBLE.] 
(See pict) 

1654 Z. Coxe Logick 76 Noble is he which by vertue is 
noscible, famous or well known, 

Nose, obs. form of NoIse sé. and v. 

Nose (ndez), sd. Forms: 1-2 nosu, 3-4 nos, 
5-6 noos, 5 noose, noys(e, 6 noise, nois, noss, 
3- nose. (OF. nosu fem. =OFris. nos?, nose, 
nosa, nos, MDu. rose, nuese, neuse (Du. ners), 
MLG. xose, nose; MSw., Sw., and Norw. xos 
(26s) snout, muzzle. The relationship to OF, 
nasw NASE and to NESE is not clear.] 

I. 1. That part (tisually more or less pro- 
minent) of the head or facc in men and animals 
which lies above the mouth and contains the 
nostrils. Also, the corresponding part, or some 
similar formation, tn lower forms of animal life. 

In Saxon Leechd. 1. 88 the plural appears to be used in 
the sense of ‘ nostrils’. 

c897 K. Everev Gregory's Past. C. xi.64 Xif he..to micle 
nosu hafde, ode to lytle. c¢rooo /EcFric //om. 1. 568 Ic 
Zeslea anne wridan on his nosu, & anne bridel on his 
weleras, @ 1122 O. E. Chron, (Laud MS.) an. ror, Cnut.. 
let ber up pa gislas. .& cearf of heora handa & heora nosa. 
¢ 1220 Bestiary 393 Ye gandre & te gos, bi de necke & bide 
hos, (the fox] haled is to hire hole, ¢ 1290 Bcket 2177.5. Eng. 
Leg. I. 169 A smal rewe ere was of blode pat ouer is nose 
drou3. ¢1340 .Vomina/e (Skeat) 152 Man snyfterith and 
hose snyt. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xiii. (Bodl. 
MS.), Pe nose is in be myddel of fe foremest partye of pe 
hed, s422 tr. Secreta Sccrvet,, Priv, Priv, 228 Tho that 
haue grete Noosys lyghtely bene talentid to couetise, 
1470 Henry tVadlace 1x. 1928 His lyppys round, his noys 
was squar and tret. 1561 Hottyeusu //om, Apoth. 15 
Fyll a fylberts shell full of it, and draw itso inthrough the 
nose. 1590 Lopce Kosalind (Hunt. Cl.) 38 His nose on the 
sodaine bled, which made him coniecture it was some friend 
of his, 1600 Saks, A. 1%, Z. 11, i. 39 The big round teares 
Cours'd one another downe his {the stag’s] innocent nose. 
1650 Burwer Anthropomet. 77 Great is the ornament that the 
Face receiveth by the Nose. 1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot’s 
Trav. t.52 All the Figures that were carved upon her for 
ornament, had the noses cut off. 1760 STERNE Jr. Shandy 
tt xxxii, Pressing up the ridge of his nose with his finger 
and thumh, 1798 Ferrtar /d/nstr. Sterne iv. 103 The nose 
furnishes the principal expression of derision in the counten- 
ance. 1826 Kirny & Sp, Entomol, xxxiv. IIL. 477 To enable 
you to distinguish the nose of insects..it is the terminal 
middle part that sometimes overhangs the upper lip. 1855 
TENNVSON Waid i. 10 The least little delicate aquiline 
Curve in a sensitive nose. 1872 Rusxin ‘agle’s N. § 182 
Some aniinals have to dig with their noses. 

+b. Applied to an elephant's trunk. Oés. rare. 

1601 Hottann //iny I. 196 It will with the nose or trunke 
+.turn aside whatsoever heast commeth in his way. 1727 
A. Hamicton Wew Ace. FE. (nd. I, xli. 110 He put in his 

Trunk at the Window, and blew his Nose onthe Vaylor with 
such a Force and Quantity of Water, that the poor ‘l'aylor 
and his Life-guard were hiown off the ‘Table. 

Cc. Larson's nose, the rump of a fowl (see Par- 
30N sh, 6); so Hecorder’s nose. 

1825 C. Westmacott Eng, Spy Il. 112 Sball I send you 
tbe recorder’s nose ? 
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d. That part of a pair of spectacles or eye- 
glasses which crosses the nose; the bridge. 

1895 Funk's Stand. Dict. 

2. ‘he organ of smell. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 4380 Quare-of pe breth as of bawme 
blawis in oure noose. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 3531) 
184 Was dulcet & swete to y* moutb..& sauoured wele to 
the nose. 1588 Suaxs. ZL. L. L. v. ti. 569 Vour nose smels 
ho, in this most tender smelling Knight. 1601 — Adis 
Well v.ii. 11 Par, Nay you neede not to stop your nose 
sir...Clo. Indeed sir, if your Metaphor stinke, I will stop my 
nose. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. v.67 Nor rost red Crahs 
v’ offend the niceness of their Nose. 3735 SOMERVILLE 
Chase 1. 324 His snuffling Nose, bis active ‘l'ail Attest his 
Joy. 17843 Cowrer Tas 11. 259 That no rude savour mari- 
time invade The nose of nice nohility ! 

Jig. 1589 Marprel Epit. Bij, 1 am sure their noses can 
ahide no test. 1591 Lonce (¢7¢/e-g.), Catharos, A Nettle for 
Nice Noses. 1792 Boswett Fohnson an. 1784, 27 June, 
He entered upon a..discussion of the difference between 
intuition and sagacity;..one he observed was the eye of 
tbe mind, the other the zcse of the mind. 

b. The sense of smell; a (good, bad, etc.) 
faculty of smell or power of tracktng by scent. 
¢3350 Will. Palerne 92 Wi3tly pe werwolf pan went bi 
nose euene to pe herdes house. 1573 Baret Adz. s.v. 
Smell, He hath a very good nose: or he can smell very 
quickly. 1613 Cotcr. s.v. Nez, a dog of a deepe nose, or 
good sent. 1722 E. Warp Valens Brit, ut. 131 All tho’ the 
Puppies have no Noses They’l with tbem Hunt thro’ Woods 
and Closes. 1732 Berketey Alcrphr. v. § 1 You sball often 
see among the dogsa loud babbler, with a bad nose, lead tbe 
unskilful part of the pack. 1856 ‘ Stonenence’ Brit, Rural 
Sports 28/1 Vhe hunting power of the spaniel, its delicacy 
nose [etc.}. 1897 Onting XXIX. 543/2 He had a 
wonderful nose and as much bird-sense as I have ever 
known one dog's head to contain. 

Sig. 1§49 Latimer 5th Serm, bef, Edw. t°/ (Arb.) 142 He 
was a gentilman of a longe nose... Thys Shyryfle was a 
couetuouse man. 1876 E. Jeskins Slot on Queen's Hd. 
to Keen noses for their own interest. 

c. Smell, odour, perfume. 

1894 Brackxmore /erlycross 61 The room was like a barn 
after a bad cold harvest, with a musty nose to it. 1899 
Haccarp Farm. Vear 8 July 265 Otherwise it (the hay] 
would lack ‘nose’ and flavour. 

3. As an organ by which speech-sounds may be 
produced or affected. Chiefly in phrases iz or 
through the nose. 

3530 Patscr. 2 They sounde hym..a lyttell in the noose. 
1588 Suaxs, L. L. ZL, i, t 16 Sing a note,..sometime 
through [the] nose. 1604 — O¢/, tu. 1. 4 Haue your Instrn- 
ments bin in Naples, that they speake ¢’ th’ Nose thus? 
1648 Visitation O.cford 4 Langley (the new made Yeoman 
Bedell of Divinity) with Paper, Spectacles, and Nose pro- 
claimed a Convocation. 1741 A. Monro Anat. Nerves 


(ed. 3) 86 People labouring under a Coryza, or stopping of | 


the Nose from any other Cause,..are hy the Vulgar. .said 
to speak through their Nose. 1850 Dickexs Dav. Copp. 
xxii, He..pays as he speaks..—through the nose. 1888 
[see Nasacty}. , : 

4. A nose of wax, a thing easily turned or moulded 
in any way dcsired ; a person easily influenccd, 
one of a weak character. 

Very common ¢ 1580-1700, esp. in allusions to wresting the 
Scriptures. 

1532 Ttnpace £.xfos. Matt. vi. 23 If the Scripture be 
contrary, then make it a nose of wax and wrest it this way 
and that way till it agree. 1589 Coorrr Adon. (Arb.) 58 
Affirming..that the Scriptures are darke.., because they 
may bee wrested euery way, like a nose of waxe, or like a 
leaden Rule. 1657 Burton's Diary (1828) If. 162 This Bill 
is not worth a second reading. It is anose of wax. 1686 
Ilorneck Crucif, Fesus ix. 167 Oral Tradition, that nose of 
wax, which you may turn and set, which way you list. 
1748 Lond. Mag. 259 Are the laws for preventing the 
growth of popery only a nose of wax? 1801 HustincTon 
God Guard. of Poor 139 Ue turned his text into a nose-of- 
wax, in order to make it fit my face. 1821 Gatt Annals 
Farish xii, Her ladyship..said that I was a nose-of-wax, 
1880 Disragtt Ludym, 111. xxx. 300 He was a nose of wax 
with this woman, 

5. slang. A spy or informer; one who snpplies 
information to the police. (Sce also quot. 1812.) 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Nose, a thief who becomes an 
evidence against his accomplices;..also a spy or informer 
of any description. 1830 Sosfon Gas. 26 Oct. 1 The first 
issue of forged notes, it is stated by a nose (an informer), 
amounted to 500. 1888 Pa// Afald G. 11 Oct. 88 The co- 
operation of the.. policeman with female ‘ pals ' and ‘ noses ’. 

II. In phrases more or less figurative. 

6. In vations colloquial or allusive expressions. 

Vo make a loug nose (see Lonca.'1c). To have, or take, 
pepper in the nose (see Peprer sé. 4b). 

1297 R. Grovuc. (Rolls) zo90 Maximian was subbe aslawe 
maugre is nose. 33.. A. Adis. 7312 (MS. Laud 622), Pe 
kyng hym dude quyk dispose, Wip haime to his owen nose, 
3338 R. Brausne Chron. (1810) 95 A Breton dapet his nose) 
for Roberd pider sent. 1377 Lance. P. 72. Liv. 164 But 
he be knowe for a koke-wolde kut of my nose. 1526 SKEL- 
TON JWayny/, 835 Pryde hath plucked thé by the nose, 
1577 F. de Lisle’s Legendarie ¥ vijb, If she [the Queen- 
mother] had not supported them, their noses had then kissed 
the ground. 1589 Pasguil’s Ket. Bijh, Vhey prooue so 
ridiculous.., that I am ready to stand on my nose. 1605 
Tryall Chev. 1. iii, Vary, sir, tary, we want the length of 
your nose, 1632 StRAFFORD in Browning & Foster Lif 
(1892) App. 11, 301 The Commission of the Peace, (the in- 
strument of terroure by which he pulled them on along 
with him hy the noses) 1687 T. Brown in Villiers (Dk. 
Buckhm.) Ws. 1703 11. 126 He durst bardly show his Nose 
over his hatch. 1734 Pore £ss, A/an w, 224 Onward still 
he goes, Vet ne’er looks forward farther than his nose. 1837 
Cartyce /'r. Nev. II. 11. i, Seeing clearly to the length of its 
own nose, it is not paralysed. 1861 Hucues Yom Brown 
at Oxf, vi, You've always got your nose in the manger. 
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Comb. 1882 Frover Une.xrpl. Baluchistan 243 Tbere was: 
a general nose-in-the.air, dehant kind of aspect. 

b. (/7) spite of one’s nose, notwithstanding one’s 
Opposition or objection. Also in ME. maugre his 
nose (see prec., quot. 1297). ?Ods. 

1570 Satir. Poems Reform. x. 183 Than come 3our king’ 
..And reft him from hir in spyte of his nois. 1579 Fucke 
Heskins’ Parl. 286 1n spite of his nose, he must confesse al 
tbis speach to be figuratiue. 1659 HamMmoxp On Ps. 
cxxxvuil, 7 Our English usual expression, in spite of the 
nose of mine enemies. 1664 CoTToN Scarron. Wks. (1725) 
110 He would go, spite of all their Noses. 1675 — Bur 
lesque Se &. ibid. 182 Spight of your Nose, and will ye, 
nill ye, I will go home again, that will L. 

c. In comparisons denoting that something is 
perfectly plain or obvious. Also ironically. 

1591 SHAks. Two Gent, u.i. 142 Oh lest vnseene: inscrut- 
ible: inuisible, As a nose on a mans face, or a Wethercocke 
onasteeple. 1655 H. More Second Lash 200 As plain as 
the nose on a mans face. 1695 CoNGrEvE Lowe for L. Ww. 
vili, “Iis as plain as the nose in one’s face. 1773 Graves 
Spir. Quix. v. xix, The Gentleman..has made it as plain as 
the nose in one’s face, if one did hut understandhim. 182: 
Crare Vill. Minsér. 1. 157 It's as plain as the nose on your 
face for to see’t. 1873 Harpy Hair Blue Eyes iii, It is as 
plain as the nose in your face that theré’s your origin. 

d. Zo coun, or tell, noses, denoting the count- 
ing of persons, esp. those on one side or party. 

3657 Leveller in Harl, Misc. (1745) 1V. 515 The Level- 
ler’s Designs, to make all Men's Estates to be equal, and to 
divide the Land by telling Noses. 1691 ew Disc. Old 
Intreague xxxiv, Tells how in Common Hall he counted 
Noses. 1933 SHAFTESB. Charac. (1737) 1. 148 Some modern 
zealots appear to have no better knowledg of trutb, nor 
hetter manner of judging it, than by counting noses. @1734 
Nortu £xamen i. vii. § 29 (1740) 523 As if there had been 
none better than Numher, or telling Noses. 

7. In prepositional phrases, chiefly denoting 
closeness or proximity to a person or thing. 

a. Al one's (very) nose. (Still collog. or dial.) 

1526 St, Papers Hen. VIII, V1. 543 That citie stondith in 
a very strong place hard at his (the Pope's] nose. 1568 
Grafton Chron, 11. 695 Because the war was ouert at his 
nose, with the French kyng. 1659 B. Harris Partval’s 
Iron Age 45 The taking of so important a place; just at the 
nose of so strong an Arniy. 1704 N.N. tr, Soccalini’s 
Aduts. fr, Parnass. U1. To Rdr., ‘They make ’em believe, 
Rewards and Honours are just at their very Noses. 

b. Under one’s (very) nose. 

Freq. implying that an action is done in defiance of a 
person, or without his perceiving it. 

@ 1548 Hatt Chron., K. len. V 38 Why doth your grace 
..covet a countrey farre from your sight, before a realme 
under your nose? 1577 Harrison England u. 1. (1877) 1. 30 
In some places where the kings and princes dwelled not 
under his [the Pope's] nose. 1607 NorpEen Surv. Dial. 1.97 
You are but a meane obseruer of the course..of things 
passing dayly under your nose. 1670 Cotton Esfernon 
l. tv. 153 They..suffer’'d the Duke..to continue his work 
under their noses. 1707 Freinp Peterborow's Cond. Spain 
240 His Lordship procur’d and bought near 800 Horses, 
under the Enemies nose. 1775 SHERIDAN Duenna 11. vi, 
‘Lhey continue to sin under my very nose. 1856-7 Geo. 
Euior Se. Clerical Life u.i, A parson, always under your 
Nose on your own estate. . 

c. t Ly one’s nose, very closeto one. + 70 one's 
nose, belore one’s face. + On che nose of, imme- 
diately before, on the eve of. Nose fo nose, closely 


face to face, directly opposite. 

1549 Latimer 5th Serm. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 142 She bad 
hir landes by the Shiriffes nose, 1588 Suaks. 7i?. A. L 
4 What, hast not thou full often strucke a Doe, And borne 

er cleanly hy the Keepers nose? 1607 — Cor. tv. vi. 83 
To see your Wiues dishonour’d to your Noses. 1681 Sir 
J. Lauper Scot, Afairs (Bann. Cl.) 304 That they, on the 
nose of a Parliament, came so near the deciding on dubious 
elections, 1732 Buccleuch ASS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 
382 You sit down quite close as ever you can, nose to nose. 
1781 Cowrer Conv. 270 In contact inconvenient, nose to 
nose. 1855 THackeRAY Newcomes 11. 283 The two parties 
would often meet nose to nose in the same street. 

d. Sefore one's nose, right in front of one. 

c1600 Distr, Emperor v. iv, What a lardge passage 
.. Theise prynces inake to come unto the way Which lyes 
before their nosses! 1883 Stevenson J reas. /s/. xiii, 1 ran 
straight before my nose, till I could run no longer. 

8. In phrases with verbs, implying something 
done to, or with, one’s own nose: 

a. To follow one’s nose, to go straight forward ; 


fig. to be guided by instinct. 

1591 Greene Art Conny catch. Wks (Grosart) X. 35 Who 
so hath not some sinister way to belp himselfe, but foloweth 
his nose alwaies straight forward. 1605 Suaxs. Lear tu. iv. 

o All that follow their noses are led hy their eyes, but 

linde men. 1664 Cotton Scarrou. 60 There lies your 
way, follow your Nose. 3692 Bentiey Boyle Lect. ii. (1724) 
79 Vhe main Maxim of his (Epicurus’s] Philosophy was to 
trust to his Senses, and follow his Nose. 1742 FirtDInG 
F. Andrews u. ti, Adams asked him if he could direct him 
to an alehouse. ‘Ihe fellow..bade him follow his nose. 
1822 Byron ¥uan vii. xxxii, Juan, following honour and 
his nose. (3860 Lp. Lytron Lucile u. i, § 1. 40 To pay 
through his nose just for following it.] 

b. To poke, pul, or thrust, one's nose, to poke 
or pry ¢z/o something, esp. a matter which does 


not properly concern onc, : 

1613 Cotcr.s.v. Nes, Metire le nec par ‘out, to thrust his 
nose into euery corner. 1648 Hexnam, Besuofelen, to See 
Prie, or Have his nose in every thing. 1755 JOHNSON S.V., 
To thrust one’s Nose into the affairs of others, to be 
meddling with other people’s matters; to he a busy hody. 
1809 W. Irvine Avickeré. (1861) 86 In those days nobody 
. thrust his nose into other people's affairs. 1856 Reaoe 
Never too Late xv, Uf he hadn't been a fool and put his nose 
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into my business. 1883 M. Pattison (Ze. (1885) 190 A 
flourishing Evangelical, who poked his nose into everything. 
ec. 70 lurn up one's nose, to show disdain. 

1818 Byron Yuan 1. clix, Antonla.., turning up her nose, 
with laoks abused Her master. 1845 Foro Handbk. Spain, 
28‘The better classes turn up their noses at these odoriferous 
delicacies of the peasantry. 1879 B. Taytor Germ. Lit. 7 
What learning there was in those days..turned up its nose 
at the strains of the native minstrels. 

a. + 7o hold up one's nose, to be proud or 
haughty. + Zo hang a nose, to have an inclina- 
tion or hankering. + Zo fuddle one's nose (sec 
FUDDLE v. 2b). Zo cud off one’s nose, etc., to do 
something to one’s own hurt or loss. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Seri. Vint. 228/1 Let women holde 
vppe their noses no more: for all their presumption is 
sufficiently beaten downe bere. 1649 G. Daniet Trinarch. 
Hen. V cxxv, Chuse his Bread, And hanga Nose to Leekes, 
Quaile-Surfetted. 1655 tr. Sovel's Cont. Hist. Francion 
vil. 19 If there be in my kitchin any thing better than 
another,.this Gallant wil hang a nose after it. 1796 Grose’s 
Dict. Vulgar Tongue (ed. 3) s.v., He cut off his nose to be 
revenged of his face. Said of one who, to he revenged on 
his neighbour, has materially injured himself. 1857 TroLtore 
Chron. Barset xxiv, I make it a rule never to cut the nose 
off my own face. 

In phrases with verbs, implying something 
done to another person. 

+a. To casi in, or lay to, one’s nose, to reproach 
or upbraid one with. Oés. (Cf. Cast v. 65.) 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 10 He wyll obiecte it to 
the, and cast it in thy nose. 1579 Tomson Cadvin's Serm. 
Tim. 256/1 Let euery one of us..take such heede to him 
selfe, that this reproch bee not laide to our noses. @ 1600 
Flodden F. (1664) 75 Let it never he laid unto our nose, 
That Scotchmen made us turn our hack. 

b. Zo pud (or + christ) one’s nose oul of joint, 
etc., to displace or supplant one; to spoil one’s 
plans ; to throw out or disconcert in some way. 

1581 Ricn Farew. Milit. Profcss. Kiv, It could bee no 
other then his owne manne, that had thrust his nose so farre 
out of ioynte. 1598 R. Bernarptr. Terence, Ennnch 1. ii, 
Fearing now lest this wench..should put your nose out of 
joynt. 1662 Perys Diary 31 May, The King is pleased 
enough with her: which, I fear, will put Madam Castle- 
maine’s nose out of joynt. 1754 Goopatt Exam. Lett. 
Mary Q. of Scots 9 This method of proceeding. .thrust their 
noses quite out of joint. 1781 J. Apams in Fas. Lett. 
(1876) 403 Burgoyne don’t seem to be affronted that his 
{= Cornwallis’s] nose is out of joint. 1840 Mrs. Trottore 
Widow Married xi, She won't put my nose out, any how. 
1860 THackERay Loved vi, My dear, I guess your ladyship’s 
nose is out of joint. 

ec. To bile or snap one’s nose off, to answer 
snappishly. 

Cf. Robinson tr. Afore’s Utopia (Arb.) 25, and Shaks. 
Much Adov.i. 115. 

1599 Nasue Lenten Stuffe 47 Shee wasashrewish snappisb 
bawd, that wold bite off a mans nose with an answere. 
1709 Mrs. Centtivre Busie Body. i, 1.,ask’d him if he 
was at leisure for his Chocolate,..but he snap’d my Nose 
off; no, I shall be busy here these two Hours. 

ad. 7o make a bridge of one’s nose (see quots.). 


a1700 B. E, Dict. Cant. Crew s.v. Vou makea Bridge of | 


his Nose, when you pass your next Neighbor in Drinking, 
or one is preferr'd over another's Head. 1731-8 Swirt Pot. 
Conversat. u. Wks. 1751 XII. 242 Pray, my Lord, don't 
make a Bridge of my Nose. 1768 Ray's Prov. 180 To make 
a bridge of one’s nose, i. e. To intercept one’s trencher, cup, 
or the like ; or to offer or pretend to do kindnesses to one, 
and then pass him by, and do it to another; to lay hold 
upon and serve himself of that which was intended for 
another. 1828 in Craven Dial. s.v. 

e. + To bile by the nose, to treat with contempt. 
+ To bore one’s nose, to cheat, swindle. + 70 for 
one’s nose of, to trick one out of. + Zo play 
wilh one’s nose, to make game of one. Zo make 
one’s nose swell, to make one jealous or envious. 

See also GRINDSTONE 2b, and Lrao z.!' 4c. 

1584 B. R. tr. Herototus, Euterpe (1888) 163 Apyres was 
perswaded that neither god nor the diuell coulde haue 
ioynted his nose of the Empyre. 1590 GREENE Arcadia 
(1616) 29 Pesana hearing how pleasantly Melicertus plaide 
with her nose, thought to giue him a great bone to gnawe 
vpon. 1603 Suaks, J/eas. for Af. 111, i. 109 Has he affections 
in him, That thus can make him hite the Law by th’ nose? 
1611 Cotcr., Wasarder, to fillip; ..also, to frumpe, or breake 
a ieast on; play with the nose of. 1625 FLETCHER & SHIRLEY 
Mt, Walker u. iii, Vl take order she shall ne’er recover To 
hore my nose. 1642 Howett For. Trav. (Arh.) 44, I have 
known divers Dutch Gentlemen grosly guld by this cheat, 
and som English bor'd also through the nose this way. 
1743 in Flowell St. /'vads (1813) XVII. 1187 He heard lord 
Altham say,..my wife has got a son, which will make my 
brother’s nose swell. 

10. In allusions to the act of wiping the nose. 

1437 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 11. 176 Thus they wold, if we will 
heleve, Wypen our nose with our owne sleve. 1562 J. 
Heywoop /’rov. & Efpigr. (1867) 80, 1 may.. make you 
wype your nose vpon your sleeve. 1575 Gav. Gurton Vv. 
i, She will..byd you seeke your remedy, and so go wype 

our nose. 1611 Cotar. s.v. Vez, They wipe his nose with 

is owne sleeue, his taile with his owne shirt; they allow 
him meat, or meanes, out of his owne money. 1630 &. 
Johnson's Kingd. & Comntw. 160 It was used in that good 
old world, when men wiped their nose on their sleeve (as the 
French man sayes). : 
tb. 7o wipe one’s nose of, to deprive, defraud, 


or cheat one of (anything). O/s. 

1598 R. Bernarp tr. Terence, Lunuch 1. 1, The very 
destruction of our substance : who wipes our noses of all that 
we should have. 1630 2. Yoknson’s Kingd. 4 Conon. 362 
Many thinke his nose will be wiped of it. 1667 Prrys 
Diary 17 July, That..the King [might] own a marriage 
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before his contract. .with the Queene, and so wipe their noses 
of the Crown, 1721 Cinper Xival Fools Wks. 1. 1754 1. 29, 
I durst lay my Life thou wipest this foolish Knight's Nose 
of his Mistress at last. 

ll. Zo pay through the nose, to pay excessively ; 


to be charged exorbitantly. 

1672 Marvett Reh. Transp. 1.270 Made them pay for it 
most unconscionably and through the Nose. a@1700 B. E. 
Dict. Cant. Crew, 1782 Miss Burney Cecilia x. vi, She 
knows nothing of business, and is made to pay for every 
thing through the nose. 1809 Mackin Gil Blas. it ? 10 
But paying through the nose‘was not the worst of it. 1860 
[see 8a]. 1893 Barinc-Gouto Cheap Fack Zita 1. 136 
Something for which the public had that day paid, and paid 
througb the nose. 

III. In transferred uses. 

12. +a. A socket on a candlestick, into which 
the lower end of the candle is inserted. Ods. 

1431 Kec. St. Mary at Hill (1904) 27 A kandelstyk of 
laton with foure nosis. 1534 More Comf agst. Trib. u. 
Wks. 1172/1 The snuffe of a candle that hurneth wt in the 
candlestickes nose. /éid., A flame halfe an ynch aboue the 
nose. 1577 tr. Sadlinger's Decades 1. v. (1592) 347 Christ 
is the sbanke or shaft of the candlesticke, vpon which shanke 
many snutffers or noses do sticke, which holde the light vp 
to tbe Church. 

b. The open end of a pipe or tube; the muzzle 
of a gun, the nozzle of a pair of bellows, etc. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres 1.1.34 Holding the nose of 
his peece somwhat vpward. 1625 B. Jonson Staple of N. 


i. iv, A wretched rascall, that will binde about ‘Ihe nose of | 


his bellowes, lest the wind get out When hee’s abroad. 
1664 Evetyn Kad, Hort. (1729) 231 Vhe Thermometer 
hanging over the Nose of the Ground-pipe, by whicb to 
govern the Heat. 1690 Loud. Gaz. No. 2609/4 A streight 
Key with a Steel Nose. 1730 CuamBertayne Meliy. Phitos. 
Il. xvii. § 21 Take a Syringe ;..put the End or Nose of it in 
Water. 1757 A. Coorer Distitler 1. xxi. (1760) 85 A large 
glass..placed under the Nose of the Worm. 1844 Regi. & 
Ordin. Army 97 A plug of wood is then to be put into the 
nose of the Barrel. 1890 W. J. Gorpon Foundry 143 The 
gatherer dips his pipe or tube inside this ring, and with 
a twirl collects on the end, or ‘nose’, a pear-shaped lump. 

e. The beak or rostrum of an alembic, retort, 
or still. 

1651 Frencn Dystil/. v. 146 Take a Caldron with a great 
and high cover having a beake or nose. 1678 R. Russet tr. 
Geber 11. 1. x. 107 An Alembeck with a wide nose or beak. 
1758 Reip tr. Macguer's Chym. 1. 396 Let the nose of the 
retort enter about half an inch into the water. 

d. The neck of a globe of glass when detached 
from the blow-pipe. 

1844 Civil Eng. & Arch. Fral. VII. 35/2 The nose of the 
glass is heated in a furnace constructed at one side, which 
1s Called the nose-hole. 1880 Sons’ Encycl. Manuf. 1. 1064 
The end ofthe piece which was next the now detachedpipe, 
is called the nose. 

e. = NOSE-HOLE 2. 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 581 The outside is built of common 

Back. .and the mouth or nose of Stourbridge fire-clay. 
f. =NOSE-PIPE 2. 

1874 Raymonp Statist. Mines §& Mining 306 The throat 
had to he kept dark, the ‘noses’ also dark, and about 6 
inches in length. 

13. The prow, bow, or stem of a ship or boat. 

1538 Etyot, Covouis.., the nose of a shippe. 1569 
Stocker tr. Diod. Sic. 11. viii. 114 He. .embarqued..great 
store of Shot and Engines. ., planting them in the Noses of 
his Gallies. 1583 — Civ. Warres Lowe C. m. 112b, The 
nose of one of them so touched vponthe shore of the Ryuer, 
as that she was not able well to turne her selfe about. 1613 
Purcuas Pilgrimage (1864) 53 One of the Gallies lost her 
Nose with a shot. 1749 Vaval Chron. 111.206 The Ship 
rode with a whole cahle hefore her nose. 1853 Kane 
Grinnelt Exp. xxxii. (1856) 277 The brig remains as she 
was—her nose burrowing inthe snow. 1889 J. K. Jerome 
Three Men in Boat xviii, The nose of our boat had got fixed 
under the woodwork of the lock. 

14. A prominent or projecting part; the point 
or extremity of anything. 

In technical use in a number of special! applications. 

1592 Lyty Gallathea 1. iv, The Lode-stone that alwaies 
holdeth his nose to the North. 1676 Moxon Print Lett. 43 
The Nose of Small Letters project.also 3 parts. 1688 
Hoime Armoury 11. 239/2 Their Shooes do turn up at the 
Nose, after the manner of a hook. /é/d. 289/1 The Nose is 
either ends of the Shuttle, which are ever tipt with Iron. 1747 
Hooson Miner's Dict. Q j, Bringing up the Earth upon 
the Nose or end of his Spade. 1829 Sforting Mag. XXIII. 
388 What we call a wheel-iron, placed, as usual, on the nose 
of anaxle-tree. 1871 L. STEPHEN Player. Eur. (1894) v. 118 
Blue crevasses. .were drawn across the protruding nose ofice. 


b. A projecting part of a shell; also sfec. of | 


tortoise-shell (see quot. 1858). 

1681 GREW Muszum 1, vi. i. 128 It is not properly the 
Nose or Beak of the Snail, but of its shell. 1705 Péz?. 
Trans. XX1V. 1953 The Nose lies in the midst of its 
hinge. 1858 Simmionns Dict. Trade, Noses,a name given 
to some of the smaller shell plates from the edges of the 
carapace of the sea-tortoise. 

ce. Arch. The projecting part or edge of a 
moulding, stair-tread, or mullion. 

c1815 Mar. Eocrwortu Parent's Assist. (1854) 320 He 
broke off in the midst of a speech about the nose of the 
stairs. 1847 SMEATON Builder's Mau. 184 All cornices and 
mouldings, and all works where the running mould is used, 
are measured from the nose of the moulding to the wall. 
1876 Excycl. Brit. 1V. 475/1 Draw lines, showing the face 
(or what the workmen call the zose) of the mullion. 


a. ookbinding: (see quot.). 

1865 Hannetr Sidliopegia Gloss. 399 In glueing up a 
volume, if the workman has not been careful to make all the 
sheets occupy a right line at the head, it will present a point 
either at the beginning or end, which point is called a nose. 


NOSE. 
15. The ‘eye’ of an apple, gooseberry, etc. 


1718 Mrs. Eaces Receipts 24 To preserve Green Jennitins. 
Cut out the Stalk and Nose, and put ’em in cold Water on 
a Coal-Fire ‘till they peel. 1736, 1879 [implied in Nose v. 
5a). 1887 S. Cheshire Gloss., Nose, the blossom on the 
ends of ripe gooseherries or currants. 

16. White nose, a small white wave-crest. 

1866 Cricuton Ramble Orcades 110 Many a ‘ white nose’ 
chequering the hlueness of the more open water. 

IV. attrib. and Comé. 

17. General combs. a. Attributive, as sose- 
bleeding, -breadth, -carbuncle, -cloih, etc. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens Table Nature Herbs, (To] Stanche 
*Nose bleeding. 1897 Adbntt’s Syst. Afed. 111. 461 Nose- 
bleeding and other strange effects. @ 1667 C. Hooter 
School-Collog, 98 You are deceived your *nose-breadth, 
for we are repeating together. 1572 Hutoet, *Nose- 
bridge, or the particion whiche standeth between the twoo 
nosethrylles. 1652 BENLowes 7évoph. 1. xx. 4 When our 
*nose-carbuncles, like link boys blaze before ’um. 1589 
Nase /utrod. Greene's Alenaph. (Arb.) 15 Hee made his 
moist *nosecloth, the pausing intermedium, twixt everie 
nappe. 1611 CorTar. s.v. /rendre, You may take your 
selfe hy the *nose end; viz...you are as guiltie, faultie, 
or farre in, as the rest. 1681 Grew Aluseunz 1. § ti. 1. 
20 Not above five Inches and 3 from his Nose end ta 
his Buttocks. 1728 Eart Aivessury Alem. (1890) 573 
Brave he was, but saw not his nose end. ¢1000 AELFRIC 
Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 157 /ateruasus,..*nosegristle. 1641 
Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 1 The space betwixt eyebrow 
and the nose grissles. 1785 J. Cottier Mus. 7rav. (ed. 4) 
30 The clerk of the parish. .has the finest nasality, or *nose- 
intonation, that ever was given to a psalm-tune. 1862 
M. E. Rocers Dom. Life Palestine 381 ‘these *nose-nails 
are worn hy the younger girls, and are very fashionable. 
1695 J. Eowarps Perfect. Scrift. 243 So much of this.. 
*nose-ornament, 1844 H. Sternens Sk, Farm 11.694 The 
colt..should be led out to walk..by the *nose-rein of the 
cavesson. 1656 Twa Sisters ix. in Child Badtads 1. 126/2 
What did he doe with her *nose-ridge? Unto his violl he 
made him a bridge. 1572 Hu ort, *Nose-tippe, or the 
ball of the nose. 1601 Hottaxn Péiny II. Index, *Nose 
u'cers. 1597 A. M. tr. Guidlemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 29/4 The 
sixt is the ‘nose vayne, in the middest of tbe end of the 
nose, betweene the two gristles or cartilages. 

b. Objective, or obj. genitive, as zose-orer, 
-maker, -mender, etc.; nose-making, -painling, 


-pulling, etc. ; also nose-pulled, + nose-wring. 

1760-2 Gotpsm. Cit. HV. ili, Your *nose-borers, feet- 
swathers, tooth-stainers, eyebrow-pluckers. «1879 Law- 
RENCE in Life (1883) 1. 320 The least I could do was to sum- 
mon the *nose-maker, and let him try his skill. 1829 Geadd. 
Mag. XCVII. 11. 535 Taliacotius has the credit of bringing 
the art of *nose-making into fashion. 1760 STerNE 7%. 
Shandy wi. xxxviii, This Ambrose Pareus was chief 
surgeon and *nose-mender to Francis the Ninth. 1807-8 
W. Irvine Sadmag. (1824) 46 Agreeably painted and mottled 
by Mr. John Frost, *nose-painter-general. 1605 SHAKs. 
AMacb. u. iii, 31 What three things does Drinke especially 
provoke? Marry, Sir, *Nose-painting, Sleepe, and Vrine. 
1862 Tuackeray PAilip xxvii, His old comrade..whom he 
had insulted and *nose-pulled. 1712 J. Heywoopo Sect. 
No. 268 Pp 2 A thing that..renders the *Nose-puller odious. 
1807-8 W. Irvine Sadmag. (1824) 229 ‘They should be 
guaranteed from all dangers of..*nose-pulling, whipping- 
post, or prosecution for lihels. 1682 Otway Venice Pre- 
served i. (1735) 50 Common Stabbers, *Nose-slitters, 
Alley-lurking Villains! 1861 Mrs. Lankester Wild 
Flowers 32 Nasturtium is a name given to all these biting 
plants ; each being a wasus tortus, or *nose-twitcher. 1601 
Hottanp Pliny II, 29 Cresses tooke the name in Latine 
Nasturtium, @ nartion tormento, as a man would say, 
* Nose-wring, because it will make one writh and shrink vp 
his nosthrils. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 268 Pp 2 One of these 
*Nose-wringers overhearing him, pinched him by the nose. 

e. Miscellaneous, as vose-belled, -leafed; nose- 
grown, -high, -wards, etc. 

1646 G. DanieL Poems Wks. (Grosart) I. 60 Let vs rather 
Chuse Long *nose-bell’d Horses, such as Children vse. 
1611 Cotar. s.v. Avantagé, Bien avantagé en ez, nosed 
with aduantage, well *nose-growne. 1567 Draxt Horace 
Ef. 1. E ij, In hote August a *nosehigh fyer wil do the 
as much good. 1657 THorNLEY Daplhinis & Chloe 110 About 
the Cock’s crowing, made their fires nose-high. ¢1685 in 
Dk. Buckhm. Hs. (1705) II. 48 She.. made hima fire nose 
high. 1884 Standard Nat, Hist. V. 173 The Phyllosto- 
mines are those *nose-leafed hats Which have a long and 
narrow muzzle, a tongue of moderate length. 2 1661 Hoty- 
Day Fuvenal (1673) 79 He thinks thee *nose-led by his 
kitchin’s smell. 1826 Scotr Woodst. viii, 1 will not be thus 
nose-led by him. 1885 W. L. Buacktey 7477/7 11. xx. 108 
The members of bad Friendly Societies are nose-led hy 
their interested officials. 1869 Eng. A/ech. 3 Dec. 2712/2 If 
by any means they are not drawn ‘ *nosewards*..they take 
a short cut and ‘well’ over the eyelid. 1881 Graphic 
5 Nov. 474/3 Her chin was drawn up nosewards. : 

18. Special combs.: nose-ape, the proboscis- 
monkey; moseburn tree, a pungent tropical 
American tree (Dafhnopsis lenutfolia), belong- 
ing to the spurge-laurel family (77eas. Bol. 
1866); nose-cap, a metal cap on the nose of 
a gun-stock; + nose-compasses, eye-glasses; 
nose-ender, a straight blow on the nose; nose- 
fish (see quots.); nose-fly, (2) (see quot. 21793); 
(6) the bot-fly which infests the nose-passages of 
sheep (Cent. Dici.); nose-fuse, a fuse inserted 
in the nose of a shell; nose-glasses, eye-glasses 
held on the nose by a spring ; }nose-gunpowder, 
snuff; tmose-herb, a herb for smelling at; 
+ nose-hold, a device to grasp the nose; + nose- 
hook, a hook for leading an ox by the nose-ring ; 
+ nose-horn, a beetle having a horn ou the nose 
(cf. xasicornous); nose-leaf, the foliaceous ap- 
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pendage of the nostrils in certain bats; + nose- 
man (see quot.) ; nose-monkey, the proboscis- 
monkey; mose-pinch, a pince-nez; nose-rag, 
a pocket-handkerchief (s/ang); ‘mose-tent, a 
medicinal plug for insertion in the nose; nose- 
tube, a tube used for feeding a patient through 
the nose; tmose-wipe v., to cheat, deceive 
(cf. 10b); mose-wiper, a pocket-handkerchief 
(slang); nose-worm, the larva of the sheep-bot. 

1844 Regul. § Ordin. Army 99 For *nose-cap, when 
supplied by the Armourer..6d. 1860 AZ Vear Round No. 
71.500 The stock is divided into the nose-cap, the upper, 
middle, and lower bands fetc.}. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 
1. v. 17 She read without Spectacles, and could..see lost 
pins without the help of a paire of *Nose-compasses. 1854 
°C. Bepe’ Verdant Green u.25, lcouldn’t .give a straight 
*nose-ender. 1828-32 Weester, *Vose-Fish,..a fish of the 
leather-mouthed kind, with a broad flat snout ; called also 
broad-snout. Cent. Dict., Nose-fish, the hat-fish, 
Malthe vespertilio. 21793 G. Wite Selborne (1837) 472 
A species of fly.. which proves very tormenting to horses, 
trying still to enter their nostrils and ears. . Country people 
call this insect the *nose fly. 1839 Hotroway Prov. Dict., 
Nose-fly, a very fine, deticately made fly, which gets into 
horses’ noses, and stinging them, frequently causes them to 
runaway. 1888 7isnes 2 Oct. 3/2 The shape of the heads 
(of shells] which were suitable only for a “nose fuse. 1705 
Baynarn in Floyer Cold Baths u. 197 A charge of “Nose 
Gun-Powder, Snuff’twixt Fingerand Thumb. 1601 SHaks. 
Alls Well. v. 20 They are not [salad] hearbes you knaue, 
they are “nose-hearbes. 1797 Monthly Mag. XLVI. 215 
Prejudice is the *nose-hold for certain purposes, of the 
otherwise intractable. 1778(W. MarsHatt] A/inutes Agric. 
4 Aug. 1775 Hoed the lJate-planted cabbages with one ox 
and the *nose-hook. 1658 Rowtanp tr. Hlonfel’s Theat. 
Jus. 1008 We have seen four kindes of *Nose-horns, the 
chiefest and greatest of all lives in India, it is very black, it 
hath a nose on its face crooked horn’d like to the stern of a 
ship. 1837 Pexny Cycé, V11. 22/1 * Nose-leaf simple, solit- 
ary. 1864 H. ALLEN Sats V. Amer. Introd. 15 There is 
some douht whether the nose leaves hold the same relation 
to the olfactory sense. 1599 H. Buttes Dye!s Drie Dinner 
P 3h, Plinies *Nosemen (mouthles men) surnam’d, Whose 
breathing nose supply’d Mouths absency. 1883 Casse//'s 
Nat. [1ist. 1. 83 The newly horn *Nose Monkey is a most 
extraordinary object. 1896 Pxuch 4 Apr. 160/2 The tall, 
meagre females .. in abbreviated hair and a “*nose-pinch. 
1838 Hauisurton Clock. (1862) 367 Tickle, tickle goes my 
boscis agin, and I had to stop to sarcli my pocket for my 
*nose-raz. 1601 Hoxtann Péiry 11. 61 Cumin reduced into 
the form of trochisks or *nose-tents, put vp into the nosthrils, 
stancheth bloud. 1899 Ad/butt’s Syst. Med. VIII. 300, I... 
feed the patient by the *nose-tube if she cannot be got 
to take enough nourishment otherwise. 1628 H. Burtox 
Israel's Fast Ved. 13 Cheated and *nosewiped euen to 
their face. a1895 Lo. C. E. Pacet Autobiog. (1896) i. 4 
Charged with my relay of *nose-wipers, | was close to his 
Majesty on the steps of the throne. 1861 Hutmetr. Woguin- 
Tandon i. vu. i. 326 The ozstrus of the sheep.., called by 
Reaumur ‘ Fly of the * Nose-worm’. 


Nose (né:z), v. [f. the sb.] 
I. trans. 1. To perceive the smell of (some- 
thing); to discover or notice by the sense of smell. 
1577°87 Harrison Descr. Scotl. viii. in [/olinshed, He 
neuer ceasseth to range till he haue nosed his footing. 1602 
Suaks. //amt. iv. iii, 38 You shall nose him as you go vp 
the staires into the Lobby. 1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair 
1. iii, There cannot he an ancient Tripe or Trillibub i° the 
‘Towne, but thou art straight nosing it. 1795 Sporting Alag. 
V.85 A partner in a hanking-house, who lives near enough 
..to nose his lordship’s kitchen. 1815 Soutuey Jrad. Tour 
in Netherlands (1903) 153 You might nose them [cheeses] 
at a considerable distance. 1851 Fior. NIGHTINGALE 
Nursing (ed. 2) 7 Although we ‘nose’ the murderers in 
the musty, unaired, unsunned room. 
b. fig. To find out, detect, discover, as if by 
means of a keen scent. 

1767 S. Paterson Anoth. Trav. 1. 368 If a pickpocket 
noses a peer upon the turf. 1824 Blackw. Mag. XV. 335 
We nosed him as the prime contributor to the New 
Monthly. 1893 W. A. SHEe Wy Contemp. viii. 219 The 
parliamentary * busybody ’..nosing a job in every Minis- 
terial move. 

c. Toscent or smell oud (in “zt. and fg. uses). 

¢ 1630 B. Jonson Underwoods \xi. 1399 The Brethren they 
straight nosed it out for news, 1828 Scott /. VW. Perth iii, My 
daughter and I could nose out either a fasting hypocrite or 
afullone. 1836 Kane Arct. Expl. 1. xxix. 383 Began..to 
turn them over and nose out their fatness. 1877 Scribner's 
Mag. XV. 170/2, I have seen a pack..nose out the scent 
under an inch of light snow. 

2. To confront, reproach, or upbraid (a person) 
wveth something. Now only dal. 

1625 Burces Pers. Tithes 60 None of the best Proctors for 
vs ‘Tithing-men, hut One with whom we poore Vicars are 
daily nosed. 1641 J. Suute Sarah § /lagar (1649) 71 
This.. frequent fault in the world; which is, when men fine 
done kindness to others, to nose them with it. 1733 Kerod. 
Politicks 1. 51 What is this,..but affronting and noscing 
the Bishops with Popery to their very Faces? 1753 JANE 
Cotter Art Torment. 123 \f he loves company,. .nose him 
with your great love of needle-work and housewifery. 1889 
NW. Linc. Gloss. 

b. ‘Yo confront, face, or oppose (a person, etc.) in 
an impudent or insolent manner. (Cf. BEARD z. 3.) 


1629 Rannoten Yealous Lovers 1. iv, Y’are an arrant , 


Coxcomb Yo tell me so. My daughter nos'd by a slut! 
1649 Quartes Virgin IVidow 1. i, When Pertenax..Could 
nose the King, and beard him to his face. 1673 Bre. S. 
Parker Reproof Reh. Vrausp. 157 Vou bezan to lift up 
your heads, and to nose your Governours. 1733 Kul.ticrew 
in Jral. R. Inst. Cornwall 1X. 1. (1887), Mr. Rocers made 
him town sergeant and mace bearer, to nose Sir Peter and 
his interest. 1795 Burke Let. to Noble Ld. Wks. VIII. 14 
A sort of national convention..nosed parliament in the 
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very seat of its authority, 13824 Hist. Ganting 16 Is not 
the thought appalling, that a monarch..should thus he.. 
nosed in his own courtly dwelling ? 

c. To sit opposite and close to (one); to meet, 


encounter, come in one’s way. 

1812 Cotman Br. Grins, Luminous Hist. xiii, Nosing 
Eudoxus, blue-eyed Agnes sat. 1831 Blackw. Mag. XXX. 
324 The French noblesse had no grandeur. No man could 
be impressed reverentially by titles which nosed him in 
every corner of every street. : 

+3. To cheat or detraud (one) ofsomething. Oés. 

a 1652 Brome £ug. Moor 1. ii, Twould anger any man to 
be nos’d of such a match. 1679 Brian (isse-frophet 60, | 
am like to be nosed of a patient. : 

a. To utter with a nasal twang; to sing 


through the nose. 

a 1643 W. Cartwricut Ordinary i. v, It makes far better 
musick when you nose Sternold’s, or Wisdom’s meeter. 1748 
Ricuarnson Clarissa (1811) V1.220 After he has nosed and 
mumbled over his responses. 

b. To puff out through the nose. vare—". 

1658 Ossorn Adv. Son Wks. (1673) 23, I..cannot approve 
nosing, or swallowing it [tobacco] down. 1693 LittLeToN 
Dict., To nose Tobacco, peti fumunt per nares effiare. 

5. a. To pick the noses off (gooseberries, etc.). 

1736 Bawey Househ. Dict. 309 Nose your gooseberries, 
1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-6k., We nosed about 
eight quarts 0’ hlack curran’s after milkin’ time. 

b. To put a nosing on (a step). 

1884 Hor. Sautu Negligence (ed. 2) 185 note, Slipping on 
steps nosed with brass. 

6. To rub with the nose ; to press the nose close 


to, thrust the nose into (something). 

1777 G. Forster Voy. round World 1. 224 They im- 
mediately saluted the family of natives on board, with the 
usual application of noses, or as our sailors expressed it, 
they nosed each other. 1839-48 Baitey Festus vin. 81 
Nosing each-other like a flock of sheep. 1868 TENxyson 
Lucretius 100 Lamhs are glad Nosing the mother's udder. 

transf. 1876 C. D. Warner A/ummies & Moslems xix. 
230 It does not need our eyes to tell us when the bow of the 
boat noses the swift water. 

b. To examine with the nose; to put the nose 
close to (a thing) in examining. 

a 1851 Moir /lighlander’s Returu ix, Old Stumah fawn- 
ing fain, First nosed him round, then licked his hand. 
1873 Routledge’s Young Gentlm. Mag. Apr. 280/2 A serious 
accident may repay you for nosing it too closely. 1882 
Stevenson New Arad. Nts. 1. 91 The New-Englander 
nosed all the cracks..with the most passionate attention. 

c. To push (one’s way) with the nose. 

1894 Hart Caine Manrman \. iii. 288 Cranching among 
the boats as they nosed their way to the harbour mouth. 

7. To lead about by the nose. 

1885 Howexts Silas Lapham (1891) 1.258 As long as you 
live you'll have to be nosed about like..1 don't know what ! 

Il. intr. 8. To apply or employ the nose in 
examining or smelling; to sniff, smell. 

1783 Wotcot (P. Pindar) Ode to R.A.’s vii, Closely 
nosing, o’er the Picture dwell, As if to try the goodness by 
thesmell. 1823 Blackw. Mag. X1V. 530 Panting and open 
mouth'd and nosing. 1871 Brackie Four Phases Mor. 1. 42 
You expect your dog to nose well. 1891 Miss Dowie 
Girl in Karp. 141 One of the horses woke me by nosing at 
iny armin a friendly way. 

b. Const. with adoud or round. 

1869 Drackmore Lorua D. iii, Our two pads..began to 
nose about and crop. 1898 Datly Tel. 22 Aug. 5/3 ‘he 
whole duty of a dog is to keep other dogs from nosing 
round its master’s garden. 

Jig. 1895 CaBte John March 259 If that fellow’s still 
nosing round here with his gun. 

ce. To pry or search (after or for something). 
Also fo nose upon (see quot. 1812). 

1648 Negall Apol. 11 They go nosing and smelling after 
faults. 1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., To nose, is to pry 
into any person’s proceedings in an impertinent manner. T’o 
nose upon any one, is to tell of any thing he has said or 
done with a view to injure him, or to beneht yourself. 1871 
Merevitu //, Richmond V1. 122 What the deuce they do 
here nosing after my grandson! 1899 Hewcetr in Slackw. 
Vag. Feb. 326/1 Franciscans..and Dominicans..who got 
wind of something amiss, and began to nose for a scandal. 

9. To push with the nose. 

1891 Merevitu One of our Cong. 1. i. 12 A steamer slowly 
noseing round off the wharf-cranes, 1898 Datly News 
3 May 7/5 The Morrill, which had been nosing up towards 
us, swung across the path of the liner. 

10. Of strata or veins : To dip zz, to run out. 

1879 Geixie in Lxcycl. Brit. X. 301/t When a fold 
diminishes in this way it is said to ‘nose out'...Hence 
the anticline noses out to the north and the syncline to the 
south. 1883 Grestey Gloss. Coal-.Wining 175 A stratum is 
said to nose in when it dips beneath the ground or into a 
hill-side in a V or nose form, 

“| Johnson’s ‘.Vose, v.n. To look big; to 
bluster’, copied with variations by later Dicts., 
is based on the misreading woses for nozses in the 
passage quoted by him from Shaks. Ant. & Ci. 

Hence Novsing v6/. sb. and ffi. a. 

1593 G. Harvey Pterce’s Super. Wks. (Grosart) II. 125, 
I cannot stand nosing of Candlestickes, or euphuing of 
Similes. 1775 Asu, Nostng, the act of taking by the nose. 
1828 P. Cuxnincuam XV. S. Wales (ed. 3) I. 228 If they 
suspect any one of nosing [zo¢e, informing], they will con- 
ceal some of their own things in his bag. 1888 Stevenson 
in Scrtbner’s Mag. 111.768 Perpetual nosing after snobhery 
at least suggests the snob. 1897 Kiptinc Caft. Cour. iil, 
The nosing bows slapped and scuffled with the seas. 

Nosean (néu-z/an). Asin. Also noseane, 
nosian(e. [Named (zoséaz) by Klaproth, 1815, 
after K. W. Mose, a German geologist who had 


NOSE-FLUTE. 


| described it.) A silicate of aluminium and 


sodium, occurring in crystals in volcanic rocks. 
(Also called xoselite, nostn, and nosite.) 

1836 T. THomson J/in., Geol., etc. 1. 257 Sodalite. 
Hauyne, noseane, spinellane. /did. 675 Nosiane. 1842 
Parnewy Chem. Anal. (1845) 401 Silicates decomposable hy 
Hydrochloric Acid. Nosian. 1879 Ruttey Stud. Rocks x. 
112 Sodalite, hauyne, and nosean are all silicates of alumina 
and soda. 

No'se-bag. [f. Nosz sé.] 

1. A bag, usually made of strong canvas and 
leather, which is suspended from a horse’s head 
(the open end covering his nose) so that he may 
eat the provender contained in it. 

1796 Grosc’s Dict. Vulgar Tongue (ed 3), Nose Bag, abag 
fastened to the horse’s head, in which the soldiers of the 
cavalry put the oats given to their horses: whence the 
saying, I see the nose bag in his face; i.e. he has been a 
private man, or rode private. 1844 H.Stepnens Bk. Farm 
11.178 Every man takes his pair of nose-hags, and supplies 
his own horses. 1873 Tristram .Voaé vi. 112 The muleteers 
are not scrupulous about stealing from each other’s nosebags. 

trausf 1889 Pall Mall G. 22 Jan. 6/2 It is often said 
that these public institutions are largely used as ‘nose- 
bags ‘—that they afford a comfortable corner for persons to 
lunch in or otherwise shelter themselves. 

b. slang. (See quot.) 

1860 Slane Dict., Nose-Bags, Visitors at watering places, 
and houses of refreshment, who carry their own victuals. 

2. A net placed over a horse’s nose to protect it 
from flies. 

1839 Hottoway Prov. Dict. s.v. Nose-/ly, Nose-bags or 
nets are used tu protect the horses" noses. 

No‘se-band. [f. Nosz sb.) The lower band 
of a bridle, passing over the nose, and attached to 
the cheek-straps ; a musrole. = NOSE-PIECE sd. 1 b. 

1611 CoteGR., A/usedierc,. the nose-band of a bridle. 1753 
Cuampers Cycl. Supp. s.v., Nose-band..is that part of the 
head-stall of a bridle that comes over a horse’s nose. 1775 
R. Twiss /vav. Port. §& Sp. 205 ‘he horses have no bits in 
their mouths, but are governed hy cavegons or nose-bands. 
1833 Regul. 4 Instr. Cavalry 1.71 The strap..should act 
hoth as a noseband and curb. 1889 Bapen-Powet. Pig- 
sticking 128 The noseband..in place of the bit, as it saves 
the horse’s inouth from the jobbing and dragging. 


No‘se-bit. [f. Nose sd. + Bir sb.!] 

+1. Sc. A metal nose-band for a horse. In 
quot. fig. (Cf. nese-bi2 s.v. NESE sb.c.) Obs. rare. 

1683 Leg. BP. St. Andro?s 1105, | sall leave blankis for 
to imhrew thame, That he a nosebitt may beleive thame 
Whome to my buik salbe directit. 

2. (See quots.) 

1794 Rigging & Seamanship 152 Nose-bit, a bit similar to 
a gouge bit, having a cutting edge on one side of the end. 
1846 Hortzaprret Zurning 11. 540 The nose-bit.., called 
also the slit-nose-hit, and auger-hit, is slit up a small dis- 
tance near the center. 1875 Carfentry 4 Fotn. 31 Aisa 
shell augur, which, if made smaller and used with a hrace, 
goes by the name of a nose-bit. 

+ Nose-bledels, -bledles. O¢s. vave. [f. OE. 
blédan to bleed: see -ELS.] = NOSE-BLEED. 

¢ 1450 AY.E. Med. Bk.(Heinrich) 232 Tak millefoyle .i. nose- 
bledels or yarow, stampe hyt smal. ¢ 1450 Adfizta (Anecd. 
Oxon.) 190/1 A/idlefolium, ..nosebledles. 

No'se-bleed. [f. Nose sé.+ stem of BLEED v.] 

1. The plant Miltoil or Yarrow. Also aétrzd. 

There is no clear evidence of the name being actually 
current after 1600. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 396 A/ilefolium, Myllefoyle vel 
Noseblede. c1450 Adphita ‘Anecd. Oxon.) 118/1 J/irto- 
Jillos siue..millifolinm,..noseblede. 1567 [see Mitrott 1]. 
1597 Gerarne Herbal 913 Of Yarrowe or Nose-blecde, .. 
‘The leaues being put into the nose, do cause it to bleede. 
1611 Coter., A/ilcfueille [sic}, nose-bleed Yarrow, common 
Yarrow. 1657 C. Beck Univ. Character M 4b, Varrow 
or nose-bleed. 1731 Mutter Gard. Dict., Alillefoliusn, 
Yarrow, Milfoil, or Nose-bleed. 1753 CHaAmsBers Cycl. 
Suppl. App., Nose bleed, in botany, a popular name for 
the Millefolium of botanical writers. 1855 Muss Pratt 
Flower. Pl. \1\. 325 Several of the old names of this plant 
are very significant of its former uses: Souldier’s Wound- 
wort, Knyghten Milfoil, and Nose-bleed. 

2. «A bleeding at the nose. 

1852-6 in Wricut Univ. Pron. Dict. \V. 1890 CHitn 
Ballads \V. 117/2 The omen of nose-bleed-occurs in the 
ballad of ‘The Mother’s Malison’. 


Nosed (néduzd), 2. [f. Nose sd.] 

Such combs. as dottle-, flat-, hawk-, hook-, long-nosed, are 
given as main words or under the first element. 

1. Having a nose ke that of some other person 


or animal. 

1§05 in Facsintiles Nat. A/SS. (1865) 1.92 She ys myche 
lyke nosid vnto the quynhir moder. 1563 3. Gooce “glogs 
(Arh.) 123 A myghty face..Muche nosed lyke a Turky 
Cocke. 1622 Fretcner Sea- Voy. v. ii, The slaves are nos’d 
like vultures: how wild they look! 

b. (Also well-nosed.) Keen-scented. 

1604 Minoreton HWifch 1. ii, There’s no knavery but is 
nosed like a dog, and can smell out a dog’s meaning. 1625 
tr. Gonsalivo’s Sp. [1tguts. 147 The Inquisitors well nosed 
like the diuell. 1709 STEELE Jatler No. 73 ? 8 They have 
Dogs as well nos’d and as fleet as any. 

2. Having a prominent nose. 

1896 H. O. Forses Handbk. to Primates 1. 252 In 
the second Sub-family are included the Nosed-Monkeys 
{Nasalis) of Borneo. 


No‘se-flute. [f. Nose sé.] A musical instru- 
ment blown with the nose; used in Siam, the Fiji 


and Society Islands, etc. : 
19775 Phil. Trans. LXV. 72, 1 have also examined the 
nose-flute of Otaheite. 1864 Encer J7us. Anc. Nat. 16 
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The nose-flutes of the Society and Feejee Islanders. 1882 
Macm, Mag. XLVI. 81 ‘Vhe nose-fiute is played in Siam. 

Nosegay (nowzye'). Also 6-7 -gaye, -gaie. 
[f. Nos 56. + Gay sé] 

1. A bunch of flowers or herbs, esp. sweet-smell- 
ing flowers ; a bouquet, a posy. Also, an imitation 
or representation of this. 

c 1420 Lync. Assembly of Gots 380 A nosegay she had 
made full p!easauntly. 1530 Patscr. 698/2 Assay, this nose- 
gaye savonreth swetely. 1578 Lyte odoens 88 At the 
toppe..groweth small tuftes, or as it were nosegeyes of ten 
or xii floures or more, 1600 Suxriet Conntrie Farme i. 
xlvii. 301 These... flowers for nosegaies shall be set in order 
vpon beds and quarters, 1672 Marvett Aes, Transp. 1. 203 
‘Visa Flower of the Sun, and might alone serve both for a 
Staff and a Nose-gay for any Noble mans Porter. 1704 
Collect. Voy. (Churclull) 111. 6g0/1 Also a Nosegay of Gold 
to be worn by the Emperor only. 1753 Hocartu Anal. 
Beauty viii. 43 Observe the well composed nosegay, how it 
loses all its distinctness when it dies. 1837 Howirr Rar, 
Life (1862) 231 Almost every person..had a nosegay in 
hand. 1877 A. B. Eowarps Up Vile xv. 396 The damsels 
..in holiday apparel, with nosegays in thetr hands. 

b. fg or in fig. context. 

1570 Der Math. Pref bj, To make this Preface, to be a 
little swete, pleasant Nosegaye for you, to comfort your 
Spirites. 1626 I. H[awxins] tr. Canssin’s Holy Crt. 3 The 
Nose-gay of the Elect, called in holy Scripture Fascicudus 
viventium. 1651 C. Cartwricut Cert. Relig. 1. 103 Will 
you forsake the Rose of Sharon, and the Lillte of the Vallies 
for such a Nose-gay? 1731-8 Switt Pol, Conversat, Introd. 
Wks. 1751 XI}. 160 It hath become a choice Flower in the 
Nosegay of Wit and Politeness. 1778 Mme. D’Arutay 
Early Diary, Let. to Susan Buruey 16 June, I design to 
make you a present of Miss Couss’s letter when we meet 
for your nosegay, if you think her praise worth having. 

e. fransf., with ref. to scent or show. 

1768 Got.psm. Good-i. Alan v, 1 have a drop in the house 
of as pretty raspberry as ever was tipt over tongue..; the last 
couples we had here, they said it was a perfect nosegay. 
1853 Dickens Bleak Ho. xviii, The smell of sweet herbs 
and all kinds of wholesome growth..made the whole air a 
great nosegay. 1889 W. Morris in Mackail Lzé (1899) [I. 
222 The country is one big nosegay, the scents wonderful. 

d. A perfume or scent (sec. one artificially pre- 
pared ; see quot. 1881); an odour, smell. 

1855 Piesse Art Pesfum, vi. 115 The formule for pre- 
paring the most favourite ‘ bouquets" and ‘nosegays’. 1881 
Spons’ Encycl. Manuf, 11.1530 Nosegays or Bouquets.— 
By far the greatest part of the scent consumed is in this 
form. being as the names indicate. mixtures of a number of 
odoriferous extracts. 1889 GreTion Jlemory's Harkback 
53 The lodgers had, to boot, the nosegay from the drains. 

+2. A gay bunch or cluster. Ods. rare —. 

1g92 Nasne P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 13 b, These aged mothers 
of iniguitie will, .weare nosegayes of yeolow haire on their 
furious foreheads. 

3. attrib. and Comd., as nosegay-dance, -flowers, 
-garden, -like (adj. and adv.), -maker; nose- 
gay-plant (see quot. 1837); nosegay-tree, the 
red jasmine of Tropical Amcrica, //merza rubra, 


or the related species P. alba, 

1597 Breton figure of Four Wks. (Grosart) II. 7/1 Foure 
sweet Trades in a Citie: Sugar-men, Comfit-makers, Per- 
fumers and Nose-gay-makers. 1600 Surrrer Couutrie 
Farute uu. x\vit, 301 Nosegaie flowers. shall be sowen,..no 
otherwise then the potherbes. /d/d., [Vhis] may be called 
the nosegaie garden. 1611 Coraer. s.v. Bouquet, Brausle 
du bouquet, the nosegay daunce. /bid., Bouguetier, of, 
or belonging to, nosegayes, nosgay-like. 1837 Peany Cycl. 
VII. 215/1 The French gardeners call it [the curled-leaved 
Bigarade] Le Bouguetier, or Nosegay plant. 1856 Mrs. 
Brownine Aur. Leigh 1.630 All the fields are tied up fast 
with hedges, nosegay-like. 

+ Nosegent. Ods. Cant. (See quot.) 

1567 Harman Caveat 83 Nosegent, a Nunne. 
There was a proude patrico and a nosegent. 

Wose-high, @.: see Nost sb, 17 c. 

No:se-hole. _[f. Nosx s4.] 

1. A nostril. Now da/. 

1527 AnpRew Brunswyke's Distyll. Waters N ij b, Cotton 
wet in the same water and put in the nose holes is good 
against Polippus. 1726 PArd. Trans. XX1X. 519 Theright 
Nose-hole, at the Root of the upper Beak. 1875- in many 
dial. glossaries. 

2. In Glass-blowing, the opcn mouth of a side 
furnace at which the nose of a bulb of crown-glass 
in process of manufacture is softened by heating. 

1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain & Gl. 158 On either side of 
each bocca is a smaller circular opening, sometimes called a 
boccarella, but more generally..nose-hole. 1844 [see Nose 
sb, 12d]. 1881 Spons’ Encycl. Manuf, U1. 1064 The end 
of the piece [of iron]. .is called the nose, and gives its name 
to the furnace or nose-hole. 


No'se-jewel. [f. Nose sé.] A valuable orna- 


ment worn in or attached to the nose. 

1611 [hipie /sa. iti. 21 In that day the Lord will take away 
.. he rings, and nose-iewels. 1695 J. Evwarps Perfect. 
Script. 241 Their frontal jewel. .fastned on their foreheads 
.., call'd,.a nose-jewel. 1760-72 tr. Juan §& Ulloa's loy. 
(ed. 3) I. 465 Among the gold pieces are the nose-jewels. 
1813 Genti, Mag. LXXXIII. 1. 351 Nor could even 
Fauma's beautiful face reconcile me to the nose jewel. 
1862 M. E. Rocers Dom. Life Palestine 381 An artificial 
clove made of gold, with a pearl... at the top, is a very 
favourite nose-jewel. 

b. fransf. \ pig-ring. 

1844 H. Strenens BA. Farm 11. 705 The best material for 
making the nose-jewels of swine ts horse-shoe nails, 

Nosel’1, variants of Nuzz.e vt and v.2 

Noseless (néu‘zlés), a. [f. Nost 56.] Destitute 


or deprived of a nose; that has lost the nosc. 


Ibid. 87 


218 


1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xivii. (Bodl. MS.), 
Somme bep all heedles and noseles. 1509 Barctay Shyp of 
Folys (1570) 88 For he that is sure, and to a fray will renne, 
May fortune come home agayne noselesse or lame, 1606 
Suaks. 77, & Cr. v. v. 34 Hts mangled Myrmidons, That 
noselesse, handlesse, hackt and chipt, come to him; Crying 
on Hector. 1646 ¥. /fa/i's Poents Yo Mr. Hall, Thon need’st 
no nose-lesse monuments display. 1727 Gay /adbles 1. xlvii, 
My shanks, sunk eyes, and noseless face Prove my pretension 
to the place. 1800 W. Tavtor in Monthly Alag, VIII. 727 
O’er the pale picture, and the noseless bust, Oblivion strews 
a soft sepulchral dust. 186% Yezple Bar V. 524 A noseless 
face would have no divinity. 

Hence No‘selessly a/v.; No'selessness. 

1752 Ricuarpson Let. to Mrs, Dounellan 22 Feb., Amelia, 
even to her noselessness, is again his first wife. 1865 
THackrray Mewcomes xxxv, Senators namelessly,noselessly, 
Noiselessly seated. 1870 Daily News 6 June, Vhe causes 
leading up to the..noselessness of ‘the brigands’ heads’. 

+ Novseling(s, adv. Ods. In 5 noselyng(e, 
-lyng(g)ys. [f Nose sd. + -LInc2.] On the 
nose, face downwards, 

14.. Str Beuvs (Naples MS.) 649 He leide him noselyng 
on pe grounde. ¢1440 (romp. Parv. 358/2 Noselynggys 
(S. noslyngys), suppiuus (S. resupinus), 1470-85 Matory 
Arthur xvu. iv. 695 He was smyten with a swerd on the 
ryghte foote that he felle doune noselynge tothe shyps bord. 

No'selite. Af. [ad. G. zoselith (kratucke, 
1890).] =NoSEAN. 1892 Dana AJin. 432. 

+ No-vseness. xonce-word. (See quot.) 

1598 FLorio, Vasaggine, a nosenes or qualitie of ones nose. 


Noseo'logy. [f. Nosk sb.+-(0)Locy.] (See 
quot. 1819.) 

1819 Blackw, Alag. V.157 Noseology, a dissertation on 
the Intellectual Faculties, as manifested by the various 
configurations of the Nose. 1825C. Wrestmacorr Eng. Spy 
I. 295 Fancy lectures on noseology. 

IJence Noseological a., pertaining to noseology. 

1819 Black, Alag. V.159 We denounce that man as an 
enemy to candid noseological disquisition. 

No'se-piece. [f. Nose s4.] 

1. a. A part of a helmet or turban serving as 
a guard for the nose; a nasal. 

1611 Cotcr., Naza/, the nose-peece of ahelmet; the part 
thereof which conereth the nose. 1800 Asiat. Aun. Kee, 

44/2 The nose-piece of the turban has several Arabic 
Inscriptions. 1865 Kixcstry //erez. I. x. 226 The small 
space on either cheek which was left bare between the 
nose-piece and the chain-mail. 

b. A nose-band for a horse; also, a similar part 


of adog’s muzzle. 

1865 Routledge's Mag. for Boys Feb. 111 However you 
may fancy the appearance of a nose-piece.., never use a 
headstall or Gaveston martingale. 1893 K. Sansorn S, 
California 178 The headstall 1s covered with fluted silver, 
with large engraved silver rosettes at the sides,..with an 
elaborate nose-piece with silver engraving. 1899 Daily 
News 16 Dec, 6/3 He took the nose-piece between his teeth 
and pulled manfully. 

c. A piece of wood inserted to form the nose of 


a stnffed animal. 

1894 Outing XXIII. 408/2 Make a nose-piece of pine or 
soft wood. Drive it up into the skull and tack it there. 

2. a. (See quot.) 

1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Nose-piece, the nozzle of a 
hose or pipe. 

b. Optics. The part of a microscope to which 
the objective (or object-glass) is attached, 

1867 HocG Microsc. 1. ii. 71 Mr. Brooke's double nose- 
piece, or Baker's treble, is a useful piece of mechanism. 
1899 tr. Faksch's Clin, Diagn. (ed. 4) x. 436 The tube of the 
microscope is provided with a ‘revolver or ‘nose-piece’, to 
which lenses of different magnifying powers are fixed. 

No'se-pipe. ; [f. Nose sb.] ; 

1. A pipe, or piece of piping, forming a nose or 
terminal to another pipe, a vessel, etc. 

1784-5 Usef. Projects in Aun. Reg. (1795) 55/2 By these 
means the branch or nose-pipe of the Engine is conveyed 
into the window of any room. 1853 Ure Dict. Arts 1. 594 
The nose-pipe of the worm tub terminates in, and is firmly 
cemented to the side of the glass globe: ; 

2. spec. The blast-pipe nozzle inside the tuyére 


of a blast furnace. 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 825 Each of these tubes ends in a 
leather pocket, and an iron nose-pipe A’, adjusted in the 
tuyere of the furnace. 1854 Ronatps & Ricuarpson 
Chem, Techn, (ed. 2) 1. 314 The gas is not ignited immedi- 
ately as it issues from the nose-pipes, but passes over a 
bridge..into the hearth of the furnace. 1875 Ksicut Dict. 
Mech, 1534/2 The nose-pipes. .vary in size with the nature 
of the coke and the ore. 

Noser (néwza1). [f. Nose sé. +-rn.J 

1. A blow or fall on the nose. 

1851 Mayuew Lond. Labour 1. 12/2 The winner is the 
man who gives the first ‘noser’; a bloody nose however is 
required to show that the blow was veritably anoser. 1862 
Country Gentil. 11, 42 That Irish Baronet had a noser at the 
same place. ‘ 

2. A strong head wind; a wind in one’s facc; 
esp. in phr. a dead noser. 

1852 Beck's Florist 13 The fair wind. .soon shifted into an 
adverse quarter, and off the coast of Scotland..it became a 
dead noser. 1873 W. Cory Lett. § Fruds. (1897) 303 The 
hurricane born of Captain Rice's ‘noser’ came on us four- 
teen hours after. 

No'se-ring. [f. Nosx sd.] 

1. A ring fixed in an animal’s nose. 

1778([W. Marsuau.] Alinutes Agric., Digest 49 Nose rings 
will reclaim them, be they ever so riotons. 

2. A ring-shaped ornament worn in the nose. 

1839 ‘I'nackeray JVajor Gahagau i, 1..carried away 


NOSIN. 


Scindiah's nose-ring with a pistol-ball. 1864 Srencer 
Tllustr, Progress go From nose-rings to ear-rings. 1877 

. B. Epwaros Uf Nile xix. 545 ‘Whe bride. wears a gold 
brow-pendant and nose-ring. 

No‘se-smart. ? Os. [f. Nose sé. + Smart, 
after L. wasturtiimn.] The plant Cress. 

1589 J. Riper Bib. Schol. 1749 The hearb nose smart, 
Nasturtiun, 1598 FLonio, Nasturcio, .. the hearbe wilde 
mint, or nose-smart. 1611 Corcr., Nasitort, Nose-smurt, 
garden Cresse. 1655 Stantey //ist. Philos. 1. (1701) 105/2 
The magnetick vertue of the Earth Would draw away the 
humour of my peauy ue as we see in Nose-smart. 19755 
in Jounson {hence in later Dicts.]. 


Nose-thirl, +nose-thrill. Ods. exc. dial. 
Forms: a. 4-6 (g) nose-thurl, (5 -thurll), 4-6 
(g) -thyrl, 4-6 thirl, 4 -therL (Also 5 noos-, 
4-5 noose-, 6 Sc. nois-.) 8. 4-6 nose-thryl, 
(5-6 -thryll, 6 -thrylle), 4-7 -thrill, (5 -prill), 
6-7 -thril, 6 -threl(l. y. 5 nosetril, 2 ae 
5 -sterl, 6 -strell, 7 -strill. [f. Nose sé.+ Toit. 
sb., a new comb. in place of OL. xzosfyrel Nostrit, 
to which the y-forms show some assimilation: 
compare the parallel ME. formation NESE-THIRL, 
The 8-forms are very common from ¢ 1400 to 


1600.) A nostril. 

o. €1340 Nomiuale (Skeat) 20 Nose gristul and nose- 
thurles. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer /’rol. §59 His nose-thurles blake 
were and wyde. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 234 
Who-so hath the noose-thurlis moche opyn, he is strongly 
angry. 1480 Caxtou'’s Tvevisa \. xxii. (1527) 20 Sponges 
watred and holden at theyr nosethyrles. 1567 Gude § 
Godlie B.(S. T.S.) 110 Thair nois thirlis can nouther sauer 
nor smell. 1856 P. THospson Afist. Boston 716 Nose- 
thurls, the nostrils. 1866 Brocpen Line, H’ords.s.v., He 
ts very broad in the nose-thurles. 

B. 1382 Wyciir Nw. xi. 20 To the tyme that it come 
out bi joure noose thrillis. c1q00 Destr. Troy 7727 He 
neyt as a nagge, at his nose thrilles! 1485 Caxton Chas. 
Gt. 151 His nosethrylles large & ample. 1534 Fitzners. 
‘lush, § 84 Pursy is a dysease in an horses bodye,..and 
appereth at his nosethrilles. 1584 R. Scor Discow. Witcher. 
Xt xx. (1886) 227 Conveied through the nosethrels and 
mouth. 1609 Hottanp Asin. Marcell. 13 Snuffing and 
drawing back their wind inwardly at their broken nose- 
thrils, 1656 Heytin Surv. France 132 Not yielding the 
least offence to the most curious nosethrill. 

attrib, 1632 tr. Bruel's Praxis Aled. 8 An oyntment.. 
wherewitl: anoynt the forehead & nose-thrill holes. 

y. €131400 Vrevisa’s /Higden (Rolls) 1. 185 Sponges 
i-watred and i-holde at. hir nostrilles [MS. a, nosetrils], 
cugoo tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 115 A nose fat 
hauys nosesterles oft greuant, & harde openynge. 1545 
Raynoto Syrth Alaukyade 132 Powre..into the chyldes 
nosetrelles of oyle of castorium. a@ 1569 KtncesmyLt J/an's 
Est. xii. (1580) 87 Wee have but borrowed breathe and that 
liyng in our nosetrels, a@1617 Bayne Lec?. (1634) 105 
Icekles hanging at his Nosestrills. 

+ No‘se-wise, a. Ods. [f. Nosesd. + Wisk a., 
perh. after Du. vezswijs, LG. ndsewis, G. nase(2)- 
qwe7rs (MEG. nasezvise) : ef. 2ese-wise s.v. NESE sd.] 

1, Conceited ; clever in one’s own opinion. 

1566 Pasquine its Traunce To Rdr , But nowe me thinketh 
I heare some nose wise papist, make a very vnnecessarie 
obiection. 1598 Br. Hace Sad. iv. i. 12 My rimes rellish of 
the Ferule still..Some nose-wise Pedant saith, 1630 J. 
‘Taytor (Water-P.) Ws. 1. 13/2 Ther's not a Puritan, Or 
any nose-wise foole Precisian. 1787 W. Taytor Scots 
Poems 174 On the pride ofa Nose-wise S***er, 

2. Keen-scented. 

1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage iy. ix. 391 One more nose-wise 
then the rest, smelled the sent of flesh. 1630 G. Graeme 
Let. in Aisceld. (S.H.S.) IL, 253, 1 think you to nosvyse 
that has smellid Your father’s ..falsety: so far off. 

+ No‘sewort. Oés. rare. Also 6 noswort. 
[f. NosE sé.] a. Neeze-wort, Hellebore. b. Nas- 


turtium (cf, NOSE-SMART). 

1563 Hytt Art Garden, (1593) 21 The root Hellebor, 
or otherwise Noswort. 1608 Topsett Serpents 37 Of green 
hogs-fennell, take the lowest branches, Of nosewort sharpe 
(L. aeris nasturci],so much. 1661 Lovett Hist. Anion, 
& Alin. 253 ‘The root of centaury or hartwort, nosewort, 
gentian, or sesamine. 

Nosey (nézi), sé. [f. Nese sd. + -y.] One who 
has a large nose. (Used as a nickname.) 

1788 Gov. Pownatt in A reéaeol, 1X. 148 There is an ad- 
mirable caricatura of a musician, what the vulgar of this 
day would call Nosey, playing on a violin. 1804 Waval 
Chron, XI. 100 Pye..was always called Nozcy. 1819 
Aletropolis Wl. 89 The calling a noseless man, nosey, is 
adding insult to the injury which he has sustained. 1851 
Mayuew Lond. Labour 1. 474/1 Had heer'd of the Duke 
of Wellington; he was Old Nosey. 1887 Squire in Dict. 
Nat. Biog. 1X. 428/2 It is said that the gallery cry, ‘ Play 
ip, nosey ’, owes its origin to his appearance. 

Nosey (néuzi), a. [fas prec. Cf. Nosy a.] 

1. a. Evil-smelling, emitting a bad odour. 

1836 Hatisurton Clock. (1862) 53 It's so everlasting 
bad—it's near about as nosey asa slave sbip of niggers. 
1867 Frul. R. Agric. Soc. (11. 1. 620 [Vhe corn) was left, 
ligated a good deal, and came out clammy and ‘nosey *. 

b. Fragrant. 

1892 Warsi Yea 161 Many teas that may be ‘new and 
nosey’ in the hand will be thin and flat in the cup. 

2. Sensitive to bad smells. 

1894 Daily News 17 Jan. 3/1 It isa great compliment to 
the management to state that the most nosey visitor has no 
legitimate ground for offence from organic causes. 

No'sin. J/fn. ? Obs. =Nosean. 

3825 Haipincer A/oh'sgMin. U1. 157 The name of Nosin 
has been given to it in honor of Mr. Nose. 1836 THomson 
Atin., Geol.,etc. 1. 675 Nosin. 


NOSING. 


Nosing (nduzin). [f. Nose sb. +-1xc1.] 

1, ‘The rounded edge of a bench, or of a step pro- 
jecting over the riser; also, a meta] shield tor the 
same; the prominent edge of a moulding or drip. 

1775 Ash, .Vosing,..that which is put on at the end of 
anything resembling a nose. 1778 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 2) 
613/2 The rail cannot be fixed less than one fourth part from 
the nosing or front of the step. 1823 P. NicHotsox Pracé. 
Build. 185 Vhe meeting of the sides which form the 
external angle of the steps is called the line of nosing. 1839 
Civil Eng. 5 Arch. Jrul. MM. 363/1 A nosing, or rebated 
piece of iron, is made fast to the step of wood hy iron studs. 
1876 Arch. Inst. Frul. XXXII1. 21 The nosing of the 
wall-bencb..has heen cut away flush with the riser. 


2. The keeper of a lock, which receives the bolt. 

1884 Kxicut Dict. Mech. Suppl. 636/1. 

Wosing, v4/. sb. and pp/. a.: see NOSE v. 

Nosism (ng'siz’m).  [f. L. os we +-18M.] 

1. An attitude of mind in a group of persons, 
corresponding to egotism in the individual. 

1819 Blackw. J/ag. V.97 The egotism or vosisu: of the 
other luminaries of the Lake School, is at times extrava- 
gant enough, and amusing enough withal. 


2. The use of ‘we’ in stating one’s own opinions. 

1829 £.raminer 1362/1 We will be consistent according to 
the fashionable virtue of the day tn os-ism, 1864 Edin. 
Rev. July 532 It tempts a man to indulge in Nos-ism, where 
modesty..would have made him shrink from undisguised 
egolism. 

No:site. Afin. rare. =Nosean. (Dana, 1868.) 

Nosle, obs. variant of Nozz.e sd. 

Noso- (np‘sc), combining form of Gr. vdaos 
disease, used in a number of compounds, chiefly 
pathologica], as + NWosocome (a. F. sosocome, ad. 
L. zosocoméium, Gr. votoropent st a hospital. Obs. —! 
Nosocomial [cf. prec.] 2., belonging or pertain- 
ing to ahospital. + Wosognomo-nic a. (sce quot.). 
Oés.—' Mosomathe'te (Gr. padnr7s], a sindent 
of diseases. WNoso'meter (see quot.). Noso-- 
nomy, ‘the doctrine of the natural Jaws by which 
diseases occur’ (Mayne, 1857). Nosophobia, 
morbid apprehensiveness of disease. MNo‘sophyte 
(see quot.}. Nosopoe‘tic a., producing or causing 
disease. Nosota‘xy, the distribution and classi- 
fication of diseases (Dunglison, 1855). Noso- 
theory, the theory of disease (Mayne, 1857). 
Nosotoxico'sis (see quot.). Noso'trophous a.; 


Noso'trophy (see quots.). 

Various other combs. of doubtful currency, such as noso- 
genesis, -genetic, -geny, -mania, are given in tbe Syd. Soc. 
Lex. and some recent Dicts. 

1653 Urqunart Xadelais 1. li. 227 Gargantua..gave order 
that the wounded should be drest and had care of tn his 
great Hospital or *Vosocomte. 1855 Dunxcuison Aled. Lex. 
s.v.,” Nosocomial or hospital fever. 1891 C. Creicutos //is?. 
FEpidem. Brit. 95 Vhe purely nosocomial part of these 
charities was in not a few instances for the iminediate relief 
of the monasteries themselves. 1655 Stantev //ist. Philos. 
(1687) 165 Medicine is of five kinds...*Nosognomonick 
discerns diseases. 1841 J. ‘I’. Hewrett Parish Clerk 1. 106 
Whether the state of the stomach depends on the state of 
the mind, or vice versa, | am not *nosomathete enough to 
say. 1822-34 Good's Study ATed. (ed. 4) 1. 543 The pulse 
becomes a sort of *nosometer, or measurer of the violence 
and danger of the disease, 1665 Drace (¢s#/e), A Physical 
*Nosonomy ; or, A new and true Description of the Law of 
God (called Nature) intbe Body of Man. 1855 Luscitson 
Med. Lex., Nosonomy. 1889 Lancet 9 Nov. 966/1 * Noso- 

hobia is certainly much more frequent in man, probably 

ecause women rt as nurses, and consequently have no 

fear of infection. 1890 Gouin Aled. Dict., * Nosophyte,..a 
term applied to any pathogenic microbe, or ininute parasitic 
organism which produces disease. 1733 ArBuTUNOT On 
Air vi. § 23. 156, i] shall make a few Glee vanions upon the 
Qualities of the Air, so far as they are *Nosopoetick, that 
is, have a Power of producing Diseases. 1834 /raser's 
Mag. X. 569 Least of all can we explain the nosopoetic 
effects of atmospherical changes. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex, 
* Nosotoxicosis, a condition in which morbid symptoms are 
exhibited, wbich are dependent on the presence of toxic 
bases in the blood [etc.]. 1857 Mayne £.xrfos. Lex., Noso- 
trophus,., nourishing or mainiaining disease: *nosotro- 
phous. Nosofrofhia.., the nourishment or nutrition of 
disease ; *nosotropliy. 

Nosography (ndéspgraf). [f. Noso- + -crapuy, 
or ad. mod.L. wosographia: cf. F. nosographie 
(1798), Sp. nosografia,) A (or the) systematic 
description of diseases. 

1654 Wuittock Zootomiatio The Diseases of the Mindes 
of Patients. .; to sum up which, would be a Nosography. .as 
large as any, treating of the Bodies distemper. 1847 tr. 
Fenchtersleben's Med. Psychol, 11 The nosography which 
aims at exhibiting the phenomena, the natural history, and 
the so called systein of psychosis. 1851-9 A/an. Sci. Eng. 
243 Vhese again should lead to a more useful nosography 
than is generally adopted. 186: Sat. Kev. XI. 431/3 Dr. 

Fuller’s work..on the subject of rheumatism, the noso- 
graphy, pathology, statistics, and treatment of which are 
llustrated [etc.]. 

50 WNoso‘grapher ; 
Nosogra‘phically a/v. 

18s9 Senrir Diphtheria 134 To trace,..after the manner 
of nosozraphers, the specific characters of the different 
kinds of Angina. 1888 Amer. Fru. Psychol. 1. 497 Charcot's 
fone three states or nosographic groups were formulated 
in 1882. 


Nosological (ngsolp'dzikal), a. [f. Noso.ocy. 
Cf. F. nosologique, It. and Sp. nosologico.] 
-1. Of or pertaining to nosology. 


Nosogra'phic(al ad/s. ; 


U 


219 


3797-84 Cutten First Lines Physic (1808) 1. § 803 My | 


reasons for differing from these authors, must be left to 
a nosological discussion. 13805 SauNpeRS Alin, Waters 
460 In acute diseases, the thirst after water..is sufficiently 
constant to be a basis of nosological description, 1843 R. J. 
Graves Syst. Clin. Aled. 20 Will you from this very ex- 
cellent nosological definition venture to prescribe for this 
case of dropsy? 1899 //butt’s Syst. Wed. VIL. 384 He 
founded his nosological classification on certain cases 
observed by himself. 

2. Dealing with nosology. 

1807 Med. & Phys. Frnl. XVIIL. 535 A close application 
to the perusal of the late Nosoloical authors. 

Hence Nosolo‘gically aa. 

1836 E. Howarp R&R. Reefer hii, I don’t know whether I 
have described tbis fever case..nosologically. 1859 SEMPLE 
Diphtheria 316 Speaking nosologically, Dipbtherite is a 
phlegmasia. 

Nosologist (nésplodzist). [f. as prec. + -1s7. 
Cf. ¥. sosologiste.] One who is occupied with, 
or Jearned in, nosology. 

1777-84 Cutten First Lines Physic (1808) I. § 734 The 
Petechia has been, by all our Nosologists, enumerated 
amongst the exanthemata. 1800 tr. Cullen's .Vosology 
Pref. 18 The characters of former Nosologists appear to 
me, in general, too short and defective. 1843 R. J. Graves 
Syst. Clin. Wed, 20 ‘Tell me the name of the disease" was 
the motto of the nosologist, ‘ and I will tell you the remedy ’, 
1884 M. Mackenzie Dis. Throat & Nose Il. 339 Nasal 
hemorrhage was classed by the nosologists of the last 
century as a substantive disease. 

Nosology ! (ndsy'lédzi’. (ad. mod.L. xoso- 
logia (so Sp. and It.; F. zosologie), a. Gr. type 
*yoaodoyia; see Noso- and -Locy.] 

1. A classification or arrangement of diseases. 

1721 Bairey, Nosology,..a Treatise concerning Diseases. 
1777-84 Cutten first Lines Physic (1808) Introd. § 2 ‘lo 
establish a Methodical Nosology, or au arrangement of 
diseases according to their genera and species, 1804 ARER- 
netuy Surg. Obs. 5 In Dr. Cullen's Nosology we find 
diseases of arteries, veins, glands, &c., brought together 
under one order. 1857 T. Watson Lect, Pérys. (ed. 4) 12 
That phantom—a perfect methodical nosology. 1860 LANNER 
lregnancy i. 7 Such an expressidn should hardly have a 
place in any scientific nosology, 

transf. 1785 Rew [utell, Powers vi. vill. 652 It were 
to be wished that we had also a nosology of the human 
understanding. 

b. A collection or combination of diseases. 

1823 De Quincey Le?t. on Self-Educ. (1860) 139 A sentence 
. liable to a whole nosology of malconformations. 185 
Cauivie Sterling i. i, All be fatal nosology of spiritual 
maladies, so rife in our day. 

c. The list or catalogue of known diseases. 

3839 Cartvitr Chartism ix, There is no disease tn the 
Nosology but he can trace in himself some syinptoms of tt. 
1899 Vines 25 Aug. 8/2 (Plague) is one of the easiest of the 
great epidemic diseases to combat in our whole nosology. 

2. Systematic or scientific classification or in- 
vestigation of diseases; that branch of medica] 
science which deals with this. 

2727-38 Cuampers Cycl, s.v. Alecdicine, The second branch 
considers the diseases of the human body, their differences, 
causes, and effects; and is called. .vosology, when it examines 
their differences. 1799 A/ed. Frni. 1. 42 There is little hope 
of seeing a theory of medicine, or a Systein of Nosology 
established, which ., will... stand the test of ages. 1827 
Lancet 17 Nov. 252/2 Nosology is of course frequently 
taught without therapeutics. 1881 G. MacponaLp JZ. 
Marston 1. xiv, 256 Nosology is a science doomed, thank 
God, to perish. Health alone will at last fill the earth. 

trausf, 1849 Sir J, Sternuen ced, Biog. (1850) 1. 345 
Phenomena in the science of mental nosology. 6rd. II. 
406 Ecclesiastical Nosology, or the Morbid Anatomy of 
the Church. ; 

3. The specia)] character of a particular disease, 
or the views current with regard to this. 

1825 Sporting Mag. XVI. 355 A satisfactory conclusion 
is, to agree on the nosology of the disease. 1876 Trans. 
Clinical Soc. 1X. 91 With a reference to the divided state 
of the nosology of leuchzmia, 

Nosology “, variant of NosEoLocy. 

1822 Blachw, Mag. X1. 427 If ever we should possess a 
classified nosology, my nose must be ranked in the order.. 
which shall comprise the pitch-delighting olfactories. _ 

Nossel: sce NostEL, Nozz.eE sd., NuzZ_¥ v.? 

+ Nossen, obs. variant of Nolsine vd/, sd. 

3s04 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 186 And so they have 
- arrest him; the which is a gieat nossen in the country. 

+ Nost, for 2 wos/, knowest not; see Nor 2.2 

@ 3310 in Wright Lyric P. 102 When thou shalt deje, ner 
thou nost. ¢1384 Cuaucer //. Fame 2047 Nost nat thou 
That is betyd late or now? 1388 Wyciiw Leclus. xxsiii. 
i} Thou noost whom thou schalt seke. 1390 Gower Conf. 

1. 61 Thou nost what chance schal betyde. 

Nost, obs. variant of Oast. 

Nostalgia (npste'ldzia). Path. [a. mod.L. 

nostalgia (so It., Sp., Pg.; F. nostalgte (1802)), 
f. Gr. vdoros return home + aAyos pain.] A form 
of melancholia caused by prolonged absence from 
one’s home or country; severe home-sickness. 
_ 1780 Tuacuer Atl, Jrai, (1823) 242 Many perplexing 
instances of indisposition,..called by Dr. Cullen xostalgia 
or home sickness. 1786 R. Hamitton in din. Aled. 
Comm. X1. 343 History of a remarkable Case of Nostalgia. 
3818 Syp. Situ 1s, (1867) I, 250 What a dreadful disease 
Nostalgia must be on the banks of the Missouri! 1856 
Kane Arct. Expl. 1. xiii. 145 He looked as wretched as 
any lover of a milder clime. I hope I have treated his 
nostalgia successfully. 1877 OWEN in Wedlesley's Dusf. p. x\V, 
One who was to spend so much of his life in the East.. 
should not be hainpered by ties and habits calculated..to 
foster nostalgia. 


NOSTRADAMUS. 


transf, 1842 J. Witson Chr. North 1.57 That pond has.. 
about haif-a-dozen trouts. if indeed they have not sickened 
and died of Nostalgia. 1861 7ies 24 Sept., The principal 
object thought of appears to be the health of the trees,. .that 
they might not suffer too much from nostalgia. 

Nostalgic (ngsteldzik), a. [f. prec. + -1c. 
Cf. F. nostalgigiue, It., Sp., and Pe. 2ostalgico.] 

1. Of the uature of, characterized or caused by, 
nostalgia. 

3806 T. Arnowp /usanity (ed. 2) I. 208 A variety of 
pathetic insanity, to which, from nostalgia its most usual 
appellation, I have given the epithet nostalgic. 1894 Du 
Maurier 7rilby (1895) 331 The desire to hear it once more 
became nostalgic—almost an ache! 1898 Datly News 24 
feb. 3/1 The French songs. .were invariably nostalgic. 

2. Affected with nostalgia; home-sick. 

1869 O. W. Hoimes Cinders fr. Ashes (1801) 244 We 
jogged soberly along,—kind parents and slightly nostalgic 

oys,—towards the seat of learning. 1877 Brack Green 
Past. x\|, We dragged these nostalgic persons out on to the 
pleasant little iron balcony. 

Nosta'lgy, anglicized form of Nostaueia, 

1846 in Bucuanan Zechnol. Dict, 1874 O'SHAUGHNESSY 
Disease of Soul, Music & Moonlight 105 Vhe nostalgies of 
dim pasts seize me. 1882 A. W. Warp Dickens ii. 64 
Longing with a nostalgy that was specially strong upon 
hin at periods of mental excitement. 

+ Nostel. Oés. Forms: 1 nostle, nosle, 5 
nostylle, -tul. [OE. zos¢/e, zosle, related to OF ris. 
nestla, nesla, MDu. nastel, nestel, OHG. nastila 
fem., zasfz/o masc. (G. xeslel), of uncertain etym- 
ology. The Tent. type *sas/z/- appears in med.L. 
as nastulus, -ula, -wlum, naslola, nastale,-tle, and 
in It. as zastro.] 

1. A band or fillet. (OE. only.) 

897 K. Aterep Gregory's Past. C. xiii. 76 (Hit) sceolde 
beon awriten..on dm hrazile be mon hat rationale, & mid 
nostlum (//as#. noslum) sebunden. c1000 AiLeric Gloss, in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 125 Fascia, nostle. /éid.153 Fasciola, nosle. 

2. A short piece of cord fastened to a net; a 
NonsEL. 

1440 Prom. Parv. 359/% Nostylle of nettys (//. nostul), 
nastula, tusttta, nasculus. 

Hence + No‘stelling (see quot.). Ods. 

Cf 31Du. nastel., nestelinc, -ing. 

1615 E. S. Britain's finss in Arb, Garner 11.630 Round 
about the head and two sides of each net, but not at the 
bottom, must be set a small cord, about the bigness of a 
bow-string, which is called (the] Head- Roping or Nostelling. 

Nostoc (ngstgk). o/. Also 7-8 nostoch, 
8 -ock. [A name invented by Paracelsus.] A 
genus of unicellular 4/gx, having the ce}]s arranged 
in rows which intertwine with each other and 
form a gelatinous mass; esf, the ordinary species 
of this, Nostoc commeune,formerly believed to be 
an emanation or deposit from the stars. 

1650 Cuartton tr. Van Helimont’s Paradoxes Transl. 
Suppl. 98 Nostoch understandeth the nocturnal] Pollution 
of some plethoricall and wanton Star, or rather excreinent 
blown from the nostrills of some rheumatick planet,..in 
consistence like a gelly, and so trembling if toucned. 1650 
J. Frencu Chym. Dict., Nostoch is that which we call a 
falling star, a Kind of gelly or slime found oftentimes in the 
Summer in fields, and meadowes. 1701-2 DE La PrymeE 
Let. in Diary (Surtees) 247 A bottle of Nostock. .called 
Star Slongh, or Star Shot Gelly,..a substance that falls 
from the starrs. 1753 CuamBers Cyc/. Suppl., Nostoch, the 
name of a vegetable substance which seems to differ from 
most of the other bodies of that kind, in several particulars, 
1834 W. Macaituvray Lives Zoologists 208 This phlegm is 
a vegetable called nostoc. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVII. 
805/2 The species of Mostoc are found on damp earth, as 
well as in sea and fresh water. Most of them are gela- 
tinons,..and shrink almost to nothing in drying. 1895 
Vines Tert-6h. Bot. 1. 234 Nostoc is constantly found in 
the tissue of certain Hepatica. 

attrib. 1872-3 W. Arcuer in Grevillea 1. 23 Fibres, from 
which break forth, through the ‘ Nostoc-jelly’, the first 
root hairs. 1874-5 H. Woop séid. I11. 43 The development 
of the distingnishing threads of the Collema out of the 
ordinary Nostoc-cell. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lea. s.v. Nostoe cont- 
mune, Nostoc colonies occur as pseudoparasites in the 
intercellular spaces and cavities of other plants. 

b. An individua) plant of this genus. 

1851 Harvey Nereis Boreali-A mer. 19 Nothing can well 
be less star-like than a Nostoc, as it lies on the ground. 
1882-4 M. C. Cooxe &rit. fresh-Water Alger 1, 221 
Nostocs should be dried as quickly as possible after they 
are collected. 

Hence Nostoc(h)a‘ceous, No stochine ads. 

1857 Berxeney Jutrod, Cryplogamic Bot. 146 Sometimes 
..a connecting cell is formed, as in the Nostochine genus 
Spherosyga. 1872-3 W. Ancuer in Grevitlca 1. 25 Such 
nostochaceous plants as live in moist or wet habitats. 

Nostoma‘nia. /a//. [mod.L.; see Nost- 
ALGIA and -MANIA. So Sp. and Pg. sostomania, 
I. s0stomante.] A kind of madness, an aggra- 
vated form of nostalgta. 1855 in Ocivie Suppl. 

Nostrada‘mic, z. [f.next.] Similar to that 
of Nostradamus. 

a@ 1834 Suetres in G. Taylor A/em. RS, (Surtees) 263 For 
much of Nostradamic lore lhe aged dame still kept in store. 


Nostradamus (npstradéimis), [Latinized 
form of the name of Michel de Aostredame, a 
French physician (1503-1566) who published a 
collection of prophecies in 1555.] One who pro- 
fesses to foretell fature events; a seer comparable 


to Nostradamus. ; ‘ : 
1668 DrvbEN Even, Love u.i, There's nothing more un- 


NOSTRIFICATE. 


certain than the cold Prophecies of these Nostradamusses. { 


1810 Q. Rev. 1V. 250 ‘The Nostradamuses of opposition 
altered their tone, and hegan to foretel the final success of 
the French. 1859 Wraxace tr. A. Hondiu v. 59, 1 need 
not a Nostradamus to predict that you will devote yourself 
toit someday. 1870 Brewer Dict. Phr. & Fable s.v., Lhe 
Nostradamus of Portugal. Goncalo Annés Bandarra. _ 

Nostrificate, v. rare. [ad. mod.L. xostri- 
Sficdre, £. nostri-, noster our + -ficdre (sce -FY).] 
trans. Of Austrian universities: To admit (foreign 
degrees) to the same status as the native ones. 


So Nostrifica tion. 

1885 U.S. Cons. Rep. No. 54. 482 (Cent), There are no 
definite rules for the nostrification of foreign diplomas [in 
Austria]. 1889 Lancet 11. 810 Buda Pesth—A special 
examination. .for the purpose of ‘ Nostrificating ’ the Edin- 
hurgh M.D. held hy Dr. John Brodie. 


Nostril (np’stril). Forms: a. 1 nospyrl, 
-OSyrl, 5 -thirl, 6-7 -thril(l, 7 -threl. 8. 1 nos- 
terl, 4-6 -trell(e, 5-7 -trel; 4, 6-7 nostril, 
6 -teril, 7-nostril. [OE. xospyrd, f. stem of nose 
Nose: cf. NosE-TH1RL and OF ris. xoszerle.} 

l. One of the two openings in the nose in man 
and most vertebrate animals; an opening serving 
a similar purpose in other forms of animal life. 

a. c 1000 /Exrric (oun, 11. 98Se hrzp on heora nospyrlum. 
¢1050 Sar. Leechd. 1.72 (B), Do on pa nosbyrlu. — /déd. 
352 Do on pat nosbyrl. cxseo Vag. Childr. Bk. in Babees 
Sk, 25 \Wype not thi nose nor pi nos-thirlys. 1565 Coorer 
Thesaurus, Naris, the nosthrille. 1597 Bearp Theatre 
God's Fudgeit, (1612) 150 See what a hooke the Lord put 
in the nosthrils of this barking dogge. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 63 When the Spirits, that come to the nosthrils, expell 
a had Sent [etc.]}. 1659 W. Sisrson Hydrol. Chym. 95 
Vapours. .distill.. hy the nosthrils. 

8B. cx1000 fELeric Gloss. in Wr.-Wiulcker 117 Vébrissz, 
nosterla her. /ééd. 157 Piaunlae, uteweard nosterle. 1387 
‘Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1. 185 Sponges i-watred and i-holde 
at hir nostrilles did, III. 11 Precious stones pat schulde 
».he i-holde to pe nostrelle of men. 1486 Bk. St. Albans 
c vij, Castyng wat thorogh her Nostrellis or hir nares. 1535 
CoverpaLce Fod xxvii. 3 As longe as the wynde..is in my 
nostrels. 1576 Freminc Panopl, Epist. ? it}, My nostrells 
(were fed) with most comfortahle sauours. 1586 MARLOWE 
aud Pt. Tanburt, w.iv. 8 And hlow the morning from their 
nosterils, 1607 Dekker & Marston Nor/hw. Joc v. D.’s 
Wks. 1873 III. 67 Out of my nostrils, tapster, thou smelst 
like Guild-hall two daies after Simon and Jude. 1667 
Mitton P. £. x. 280 So sented the grim Feature, and up- 
turn'd His Nostril wide into the murkie Air. 1709 STEELE 
Later No. 35 » 2 To supply his weak Brain with Powder 
at the nearest Place of Access, viz. the Nostrils. 1777 
Prirspiey Jfatt. & Sfir. (1782) 1. v. 54 Could we have had 
any idea..of smell without the nostrils, and the olfactory 
nerves? 1834 M¢Murtrie Cuvier’s Auiin. Kingd. 36 His 
nostrils, more complicated than those of the monkey, are 
less so than those of allother genera. 1877 Bryant Odyss. 
v. 548 The hrine gushed forth From mouth and nostrils. 

transf, 1854 BREWSTER Jore Worlds iii. 39 The lofty peak 
with its cap of ice or its nostrils of fire. 

b. fig. with reference to persons. 

1644 Mitton Aveof. (Arb.) 54 An imposition which I can- 
not beleeve how he that..is hut of a sensible nostrill should 
he able toendure. 1678 Buxyan Pélgr. 1. 110 That makes 
Religion to stink in the nostrills of many. 1771 BurKE 
Widdlesex Election Wks. X. 65 Our judgments stink in the 
nostrils of the people. 1844 Emerson Natuse Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 231 There ts no end..so sacred or so large, that, if pur- 
sued for itself, will not at last hecome carrion and an offence 
to thenostril. 1887 Lowett Denocracy 78 ts moral nostrils 
were of an equally masculine temper. 

¢e. techn. in smelting (see quot.). 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 825 Below this narrow part, eight 
holes..are perforated ohliquely through the suhstance of the 
trompe, called the vent-holes or nostrils, for admitting the 
air, which the water carries with it in its descent. 

2. attrib.,as + nostril(s)-dropping (see quot.); 
nostril-piece, a part between the nose and lip of 
an insect, supposed to coirespond to the nostrils 
of quadmpeds. 

1708 Kersey, .Vostrils- Dropping [1726 Baitey, Vostrid], 
a Distemper in Cattel. 18265 Kirpy & Sp. Entomol. xxxiv. 
III. 48: A part of the nose (se. of an insect].. which I have 
..named the R/inar?um or nostril-piece. 

Hence Nostri-lity, prominence of nostril. rave. 

1885 J. Jacoss in Frul. Anthropol. Inst. XV. 54 It is 
not alone this ‘nostrility* which makes a Jewish face so 
easily recognizahle. 1899 — in Pof. Sct. Monthly LV. 
510 Jewish ‘nostrility’, as I have termed it,..can not he 
affected by change of enviroument. 

Nostrum (npstrim). fad. L. zzostrii, neut. 
sing. of zoszer, our.] 

1. A medicine, or medical application, prepared 
by the person recommending it; esp. a quack 
remedy, a patent medicine. 

1602 F. Herrixnc Auat. 15 Setting to sale their witlesse 
Nostrums. [1654 WitLocx Zootoutta 103 He will put 
Vostrum, to Alénut Greeum.., Pilule de Tribus, or the 
like he wraps up in this hlind Nostrzm.] 1704 Swirt 7. 
Yué v, A certain curious Receipt, a Nostrum, which..I 
found among his Papers. 1754/47. Traus. XLVIII. 854 
‘Yhe kermes mineral, once altogether as much celehrated.. 
as any antimonial nostrum now-a-days. 1795 Wotcor (P. 
Pindar) /Jatr Powder Wks. 1812 II]. 301 No Nostrum 
gives the bloom of health again. 1852 THacKERay Esmond 
1, ii, The doctors and quack-salvers. .experimenting on his 
poor little hody with every conceivable nostrum. 1883 
Law Rep. 23 Chance. Div. 735 The owner of a nostrum of 
some kind, called a patent food. 

fig. 1713 Guardian No. 36, I look upon punning as a 
Nostrum, a JVedéciua Gymuastica, that throws off all the 
had humours. 1787 Burns //oly Fair xvi, In guid time 
comes an antidote Against sic poosion’d nostrum. 
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b. A recipe. rare —. 

1742 Lond. & Country Brew. \, (ed. 4) 67 This then 1s the 
true Nostrum of Brewing. 

2. A special means or device for accomplishing 
something ; es. a pet scheme, or favourite remedy, 
for bringing about some social or political relorm 


or improvement. 

1749 Fietpinc Tow Youcs x. Chapter iv, Containing infal- 
lible nostrums for procuring universal disesteem and hatred. 
1780 CowrrR Progr. Error 595 Swallow the two grand 
nostrums they dispense, That scripture lies, and hlasphemy 
is sense. 1816 ‘Quiz' Grand Master v.83 ‘The parson’s 
holy nostrum, Must he proclaimed, from arostrum. 1850 
Kinostey A/f, Locke x, Another party’s nostrum is, more 
churches, more schools, more clergymen. 1884 Sat. Kev. 
7 June 731/2 The incurahle faith of some English Liherals 
in the party nostrums. 

3. Comb., as nostrum-monger, one who deals 
in nostrums ; hence nostrum-mongership, -mon- 
gery. Now rare or Obs. 

1706 Bayxarp Cold Baths 11. 203 Your *Nostrum-monger 
Dr. Stew-Toad. 1775 SHeripan S’. Patrick's Day 1. iv, 
Will you submit to be cured by a quack nostrum-monger? 
1802 Spirit Public Fruls. V1. 254 A bottle of his nostrum, 
in compliment to the greatest nostrum-monger of the age 
(= Pitt). 1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa (1811) III. xxi. 134 
Should I be outwitted with all my sententious hoasting 
conceit of my own *nostrum-mongership.., I should cer- 
tainly hang, drown, or shoot inyself. 1812 Examiner 30 
Nov. 764/x That pernicious system of *nostrum-mongery 
which is so prevalent. 


Nostul, nostylle: see NosTE.. 


+ Nosul, nosylle, obs. variants of OvzeEt. 

14.. Lat. & Eng. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 597 .Vodosa, a 
nosul, avis cst. 1483 Cath. Angl. 256/2 A Nosylle; gxe- 
dam Axis, merulus, merula, 

Nosy, @ rare—'. [f. Nose sd. +-y: cf 
Nosey a.] Having a prominent nose. 

1620 SHELTON Quix, 1. xiv. 90 The Story leaves them, to 
tell wlio was the Knight of the Glasses and his nosie Squire. 

Nosyll, obs. variant of NuzzuxE v.1 

Not (npt), a.and sé. Now dial. Forms: 1 
hnot, 4, 6- not, 6, 9 nott, g knot; 6, 9 nat, 9 
natt. [OE. Axo, of obscure origin. ] 

+1. Close-cropped, short-haired. Ods. 

c1000 /Etrric Grau, Ix. (Z.) 35 Glabrio, calu 0d3de hnot. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Prol. 109 A not-heed hadde he, with a 
hroun visage. 1399 Lanoct. Rich. Redeles wi. 46 Thanne 
comep ber. .As not of his nolle, as he be nest made, Anoper 
proud partriche. 1620 B. Joxson Mews /r. Moo (Rtldg.) 
616/2 Not heads and hroad hats, short doublets and long 
points. 

tb. Comd., as not-headed, -pated adjs. Ods. 

1596 Suaxs. 1 Hew. JV, 1. iv. 78 Wilt thou rob this 
Leatherne lerkin, Christall button, Not-pated, Agat ring? 
1611-2 Cuapman Hitdowes T. Wks. 1873 111. 18 Your not- 
headed Countrie Gentleman. 1633 B. Jonsox Tale Tub 1. 
iii, The incorrigible Nott-headed heast, the clowns, or con- 
stahles, Still let them gaze. 

+2. Of a willow: Pollard. Ods. rare. 

931 in Birch Cartul. Sax. 11. 357 Pam lange grafette 
sudeweardon to don hnottan seale on Searleaze stent. 

3. Of sheep or cattle: Hornless, polled. 

1587 Mascatt Gov. Cattle, Sheep (1627) 237 Some say, 
that a horned ram is ill to get lamhs :..therfore the nat ram 
is counted the hetter. 1596 Harincton Jetam. Ajax 
Prol., He massacred a whole flocke of good nott-ewes. 1601 
Hottanp Pliny I. 50 They have not all of them hornes, but 
some are nott;..the nott she goats are more free of milk. 
1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Not, smooth, polled or shorn. 
Not-sheef, sheep without horns. Essex. 1807 VANCOUVER 
Agric. Devon (1813) 347 The Old Devonshire dim-faced 
nott sheep. 1868~- in southern dial. glossaries, of sheep and 
cows. 1891 Harpy /ess xvii, Why do nott cows give less 
milk in a year than horned? 

b. sé. A hornless sheep. 

1837 ¥YouattT Sheep vii. 253 The Devonshire notts, or polled 
sheep, used..to he at least middle-woolled, if not short- 
woolled sheep. 1875 Pencetty Verbal Prov, 113(E.D.D.), 
A cross of the new Leicester with the Bampton nott. 


+4. Of wheat or barley: Awnless, beardless. Ods. 

160z Carew Cornwall 20 Of Wheate there are two sorts, 
French, which is bearded, .. and Notwheate, so termed 
hecause itis vnbearded. c 1680 Euguiries 2/2 Do you sow 
Aleppo wheat,.. Not wheat, Pendule wheat ?7.. Have you.. 
Not Barleys sown here, or any other Barleys? 

+ Not, v.1 Oés. Also 6 notte, nott. [f. prec.] 
trans. To clip or cut short (the hair or beard). 

1530 Patscr. 645/1, 1 have notted ny heed nowe that 
sommer is come. 1§65 CoorER Vhesaurus s.v. Toudco, 
They notted their fathers head and hearde. 1570 Foxe 
A. & J. (ed. 2) II]. 1702 Now was hys head notted euil 
fauordly, and clypped much lyke as a inan would clippe a 
fooles head. 1592 Stow Aun. (1631) 570 Hee caused..from 
thence forth his heard to he notted and no more shauen. 
1674 Ray Coll. Words 73 To Not: and Notted: i.e. polled, 
shorn. Essex. [Hence in Ainsworth (1736), etc.] 

b. With personal object. 

1541 Rutland ALTSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) IV. 313 To 
Mr. Markham, barber, for nottyng my Lordes children, ij s. 
1867 Go_pinc Ovid's Met. x. 204 His Barhare who Was 
wont to nott him spyed it. 1606 Hottanp Sxelou. 19 He 
would not onely he notted & shaven very precisely, but 
also have his haire plucked. 

+ Not, z.2, note, for ze zof know(s) not: see 
NrE and Witz. Forms: a, 2-3 nat. 8. 3-7 
not, 6 nott. y. 4-6 note, 6 nolte. 5. 4, 6 noot. 

For other parts of the verh wéf with prefixed negative, 
see Nutr, Nist, Nitex, Nost, NuTe(n. 

a. €888 K. “EvFReED Bocth. v. § 3 Ic nat ful geare ymh 
hwat pu giet tweost. ¢ 1000 Ags. Gosf. John xii. 35 He 
nat hwyder he ged. ¢ 1178 Lamé. /1om. 31 3if he nat to 


| sode bet heo heod lives. 


NOT. 


¢ 1230 Wali Meid.g Nat tah na 
mon bute ham self hwat ham stiched ofte. 

B. a1225 Ancr. Rh. 178 pis is pe ancre pet not nout hwat 
is fondunge. a@ 1250 Owl 4 Night. 1621 Ich not neauer to 
hwan bu mi3t.  ¢ 1320 Sir Tris¢r. 92 In to pis londes ende 
Y not non hetter knizt. 1390 Gower Conf. 1. 43 He not, til 
that the chance falle, Wher be schal lese. 1413 Piler. Sowle 
(Caxton) 1. xv. (1859) 13, I not to whome I shal my seluen 
dresse! ¢1480 Hastox Lett. 111, 302 For the peyne I not 
me wher to hold. 1gs2 Lyxvesay Joxarche 19, 1 nott 
quhome to thy Simpylnes to sende. 1576 GascoiGxE 
Philontene (Arb.) 90 As yet I not, what proper hew it hare. 
1614 J. Davirs (Heref.) Comniead. Poss etc. Wks. 
(Grosart) 11. 21/2, I not how I shall thriue therein. 

y- «1300 £. /:, P, (1862) 153 Soch an oir an erpe i note. 
c1425 Seven Sag, (P.) 126 Thay hym nome I note how 
mykil out of Rome. 1494 Fasyan Chron. v1. clviii. 147 To 
bryng his malycious purpose aboute, I note by what sorcery. 
a1sqz Wyatt Ps. 1t. Prol., 1 note whether he cries or sings. 
1590 SPENSER F. Q.1. xii. 17, 1 note whether [to] praise or 
pitty more. 1600 Fatrrax Tasso xvi. 1, But loe (from 
whence I nolte) a falcon came. 

6. 1377 Lanot. P. PZ. B. x1. 207 Noot no man how neighe 
it is. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 55, 1 noot 3if pat 
was i-doo his hroper wil. @ 1425 Cursor Al. 5265 (Trin), 
What cloop was hit..Pat hlody was & I noot how. 

Not (pt), adv. and sb. Also 4-6 nott, 5 nut, 
y-n’t. [Abbreviated form of NovcutT adv.: cf. 
Nat adv.) The ordinary adverb of negation. 

I. edv. 1. Modifying a simple tense or form of 
an ordinary verb. 
a Following the verb. Now arch. 

1362 Lancv. P. 77, A. Prol.29 As Ancres and Hermytes.. 
Coueyte not in Cuntre tocariena-houte. 1390 Gower Conf. 
III. 159 So that here kinges yhe is hlent And wot not hou 
the world is went. ¢ 1489 Caxton Sonucs of Ayuzn iv. 120 
They wyst not what folke they were. /bid., See ye not 
what folke we hen? 1530 TinDALe Answ. Alore 1. Wks. 
(1573) 276/1 As long as y' signification hode, it hurted not. 
1sg0 SPENSER F. Q. 1. 1. 30 With holy father sits not with 
such thinges to mell. 1628 Be. Harr Old Relig. 194, 1 differ 
not from the iudgement of our hest..Classical Diuines. 
1653 Watton Angler iv. v, Let not your line exceed. .three 
or four hairs at the most. @1700 Drypen (J.), Let each 
man do as to his fancy seems; 1 wait not, I, till you have 
better dreams. 19789 7réuinphs Fortitude 1. 101, 1 doubt 
not hut they will greatly contribute [etc.]. 1798 CoLeRIDGE 
Aue. Alar. w. ii, Fear not, fear not, thou Wedding Guest ! 
This hody dropt not down. 1821 Byrox Sardanaf. w.1, 
I seek..no pleasure hut in parting not. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par. \.1. 424 Thou shalt see the day Unharmed, 
if that dread box thou openest not. 

b. Preceding the verb. Chiefly foc?. 

c1g00 Laud Troy Bk. 3092 Whan Troyens dede this 
trespas, Menelaus at home not was. 1483 Cath. Augl, 
2536/2 To Nott moghe; weguire, non Posse. 1608 SyL- 
VESTER Du Lartas u. iv. Schisine 617 (Saving Henoch) 
onely hee not-dies. 1610 SHaks. Zemf. 11. i. 121, 1 not 
doubt He came aliue to Land. 1650 Gentivis Cousidera- 
tions 45, 1 (to not wonder at it) doe rather consider whence 
it proceeds. 1740 Jounson Life Drake Wks. IV. 419 They 
. possessed the island, hut not enjoyed it. 1816 Byrox Ch. 
Har. in. \xv, Making a marvel that it not decays. ; 

2. Following an auxiliary verb. Also in the 
reduced form z/, usually written as one word 


with the verb. 

a. @ 1340 HampoLe Psalter xxxiv. 22 Pai sall not ouercum 
paim. 1382 Wyciir Luke x. 42 The beste part, which 
schal not be take a wey fro hir. c1450 Alerlin 243 He 
nys no knyght that will not deffende his londe. 1508 
Kennepit Flyting w. Duubar 433 Thou may not pas 
Mount Barnard for wild hestis. 1§77 Furke Aasw. True 
Christian 25 You can not prove that your church hath 
canonized the Apostles. 1632 B. Joxson Epigr. xxxiii, I'l 
not offend thee with a vain tear more. 1710 SHAFTESB, 
Adu. to Author u.i, The Arts and Sciences must not he 
left Patron-less. 1766 Gotpsm. Vic. IV. xiv, His presence 
did not interrupt our conversation. 1820 Keats Eve St. 
Agnes xxxviii, Though I have found, I will not roh thy 
nest. 1884 tr. Lotze’s Logic 323 The act of severance has 
not produced any lasting..excitement. 

B. 1652 Tatuas Scotch Figgaries w. i, But mayn’t I Bar 
points, heing the Challenged? 1672-1774 {see Do v. 20]. 
1674 N. Fairrax Bulk §& Selvedge 130 They can’t strike 
sail..inatrice. 31834 Mar. Eocewortn //e/en III. v. 160 
‘No no, I can’t sit, can't stay,’ said Lady Cecilia, 1852 
TuHackeray Zsizoud m1. ii, That was .. one [duty] that she 
wouldn’t have hroke her heart in trying to do. 1895 
Gissinc Eve's Ranson 110 You mustn’t tell me anything. 

b. e/lipt. in replies. 

1629 MassinGeR Picture 1. ii, Eubulus, Have you ne’er 
read The story of Semiramis and Ninus? /fonozvia. Not 
as I remember. 1866 Merrepitn Vittoria xxxix, ‘Carlo 
Ammiani will marry her, I presume,’ said Lena. ‘ Not 
hefore he has met Captain Weisspriess [etc.].* 

3. Following the substantive verb. Also as 2’¢. 

a. 1362 Laxct. P. PZ. A. ix. 75 Ho. is not dronkeleuh ne 
deynous Dowel him folewep. 1475 Paston Lett. III. 130 
Iff the markett be nott goode yit, I hope it shall he hetter. 
1596 SHaks. Merch. V. v. i. 35 .Wes. 1 pray you is my 
Master yet return’d? Loreu. He isnot. 1§97 —2 Hex. ZV, 
1. if. 238 Ihere is not a daungerous Action. .but I am thrust 
vponit. 1645 Mitton Colastevion 20 These matters are 
not for pragmatics..to babble in. 1685 Lovett Gex. Hést, 
Relig. 8 Amongst them_Laicks are not constrained to con- 
fess oncea year, 1710 STEELE 7atler No. 181 p2 At which 
Time 1 was not quite Five Years of Age. 1791 BurKr 
Corr. (1844) 111. 282 This is not the cause of a king, hut of 
kings. 1821 SHELLEY /pifpsych. 52, 1am not thine: Iam 
a part of thee. 1898 IttincwortuH Div. [anancuce in. 
(1904) 35/2 This is unquestionably not the case. 

B. 1701 Farqunar Sir H. Wildatr ww. ii, 1 an’t to he 
helieved. @1703 Pomrret Cruelty & Lust (1724) 70 Since 
in Battle you can greater he, That over, be’nt less merciful 
than he. 1706- [see An’1, Ain’t, and In't]. 1895 Miss 
Montresor Highw. & /fedges 1. vi, It isn’t true, > 

b. With ellipse of verb, esp. after z/, or in replies. 


NOT. 


1399 Lanci, Rich. Rededes 1. 15: But [they] beggith 
and borwith..And not pe better ofa bene, 1671 Mitton 
Samson 971 Fame if not double-fac’t is double-mouth’d. 
1740 Cueyse Regimen 311 Body and Spirit..will eternally 
be :disparata, if not contradictory, 1864-8 Browninc 7. 
Lee’s Wife w. iv, No Love! not so indeed! 1883 ‘AnmiE 
Tuomas’? Mod. Honsewife 143 ‘ Not to be done!’ Mrs. 
Sampson said decidedly, : 

4. Preceding an infinitive or gerundial clause. 

1440 Alph, Tales 135 To ly in his Bed & not com att 
matyns at mydnyght. 1469 dc. Cal. Rec. Dublin (1889) 
333 (hat) hit be lawfull 10 any suche swyne to be killet, 
and the killers of tbem note to be empechit, 1582 N. Licue- 
FIELO tr. Castantieda's Cong. £. [nd. 128 He praied him not 
to say him nay. 1639 AixswortH Pentatench 44 Vhey 
failed in not casting out tbe inhabitants. 1673 Rav Yourn. 
Low C.159 it seldom happens the Council-chamber not to 
be full. 1729 De Foe Crusoe u. (Globe) 321, I knew neither 
what to do, or what not to do, 1752 Jounson Kamébler 
No. 175 ? 9 It is, indeed, impossible not to hear. .of wrougs 
and falsehoods. 1812 Byron Ch. Hav. 1. vii, It was a vast 
and venerable pile; So old, it seemed only not to fall. 1853 
Mars. Gaskeit Cranford ix, Miss Pole clutched my arm, 
and begged me not to turn. 12872 Tennyson Gareth § 
Lynette 1207 One who came to help thee, not to harm. 

3. ta. Used redundantly after verbs of for- 
bidding, dissuading, or preventing. Ods. 

¢ 1380 Wryceuir JVzs, (1880) 106 Pei forbeden not vtterly bat 
men schulden not preche be gospel. 1430-40 Lypc. Bocas 
(1554) 22 b, Bochas forbade husbandes.. Without prefe not 
leve to sone tbeir wyves. ¢ 1540 Jol. Vergy. Eng. Hist. 
(Camden) 118 lhe eve had diswadyd the king not to place 
his syster Margaret in maryage unto Charles. 1569 J. 
Sanrorp tr. Agrifpa's Van. Artes 81 A lawe whiche did 
forbidde that they shoulde not woorshippe images. 1677 
Given Demono/. (1867) 414 Contrary to other plain scrip- 
tures prohibiting not to tempt the Lord. 

b. Coupled with other negatives, or repeated. 


Now dial, or vulgar. 

1426 AupELay Poems 10 Thai wold not on us have no pete. 
1471 Paston Lett. Il. 15 Take heede..that they be not in 
noon place wher that sykenesse is regnyng. 1503 Hawes 
Examp, Virt. 1. xii, Twyll not medle with no duplycyte. 
1568 Grarton Chron. 11. 739 They should not neede no 
more to feare him then his shadowe. 1606 Hottanp Sveton, 
105 Hee absented not himselfe in no place. 1632 Litucow 
Yrav. t. 24 Rauenna, which for antiquity will not bow her 
op to none in Italy. 31654 tr. Scudery’s Curia lol. 149 
We resolve then to..render ber incapable not to offend us. 

6. Preceding a sentence, clause, or word. 

@. In introductory phrases, as vof bu? (chat), 
nol thal, + nol for-thy,etc. (See also Bur C. 18.) 

a 1340 Hampote Psalter xxxiv. 22 Not forthi thai takyn 
with e3hen, as tbai lufid ine. 1382 Wycuir Fohn vi. 46 Not 
for ony man sy3 the fadir, no but this that is of God. /dicd, 
59 Not as 3oure fadris eeten manna, and ben deed. ¢ 1420 
Pallad. on Hush. xu. 224 Yet not for thy thei may endure 
in colde. 1470-85 Matory Arthur x. xxx. 463 Not for 
thenne they bothe lyghtely aroos, 1601 Suaks. Ful, Gari, 
it, 23 Not that I lou'd Casar lesse, but that I lou’d Rome 
more. 1678-9 Dravpen & Lee (Leiipus iv. i, Not but you 
were adorned with all the riches That empire could bestow. 
1766 Gotosm. Vic. W,i, Not but that we sometimes had 
those little rubs [etc.]. 1784 Cowrer Vask vi. 981 Not 
that he peevishly rejectsa mode Because that World adopts 
it. 31856 F. E. Pacer Owlet of Owist. 52 Not but what I 
consider discretion to be the better part of valour, 1854 
Merepitu Belloni xxv, Not that she conceived him de- 
signedly base. 

b. Placed first for the sake of emphasis. 

1554 Puitrot £.cam, & Writ, (Parker Soc.) 384 Not for 
this we bring in a church like to thilk city of Plato. 1578 
Timme Calvin on Gen, 180 Nevertheless..not they are 
called righteous, which are perfect in each point. 1667 
Mitton /. £. 1. 26 Yet not the more Cease I t> wander. 
1697 Drvven Virg. Georg. 1. 413 Nor cou’d his Kindred.. 
change his fata. Course. No, not the dying Maid. 1747 
P. Francis tr. Hor, Ep, 1. xvii, Not every one shall reach 
the wisht-for port. 1804 Dr. Parr in Benthanrs Wks. 
(1843) X. 417 Not so doth Godwin and his French followers, 
1885-94 RK. Erivces Aros & /’syche 1. xiii, Not long, I wot, 
shall that poor girl of Crete God it in my despite. 

ec. In contrast with a following éz7. 

1579 SPENSER Shefh, Cal. July 115 The hylls..I reverence 
and adore: Not for themselfe, but for the sayncts [etc.]. 
3611 Biste Jokn i 13 Which were borne, not of blood,.. but 
of God. 1635 J. Havwarp tr. Biond’’'s Banish'd Virg. 142 
Discovering what it not hid but vailed. 1768 Tucker £4 
Nat, 11. 460, 1 may believe myself—not a perceptivity but a 

erceptive spiril, 1849 Macactay //ist. Eng. vi. Il. 104 

ouse their arms in defence, not of the mass book, but of 
the Bible. 1874 L. Sternen Hours in Library (1892) I. vi. 
zor He has peopled not a country town but a metropolis. 

d. Emphasizing a pronoun after a negative 
statement, or in a reply. 

¢ 1625 Dexxer, Row ey, & Foro Witch Edmonton w, i, 
Heisno Witch, not he. 1722 De For Col, Sack (1840) 218, 
I challenge you, sir! not I, I made no challenge. 1783 
Beckrorp Dreams, etc. viii.gt They had no notion, not 
they, of admiring barren crags and precipices. 1846 Dickens 
Battle of Life i,‘ Did you never hear [etc.]?’ ‘No, father 1’ 
‘No, not you, of course; you’re a woman.’ 188 J. K. 
ae Three Men in Boat xvii, They are not to be ‘had’ 

y a bit of worm on the end of a hook,. .not they 1 

7. With terms of number or quantity. 

c1325 Z£. E. Allit. P. A. 343 For anger gaynez be nota 
cresse, /did. 351 Py nendez mountez not a myte. 24 1366 
Cuaucer Rom, Rose 45t Povert.., That not a peny hadde 
in wolde. a 1400 Pistsd/ of Susan 247, 1 charge hit not a 
Pere. 1585 Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 52 Sen though they 
stay, it harmeshim not ahair. rs9r SHAKs. Two Gent. iv. 
ut. 67 //0. I perceiue you delight not in Musique. /#. Not 
awhit. 1634 Mitton Comns 585 Not a period Shall be 

unsaid for me. 1663 Butvrr A/nd.1.i. 8 Not a inan of 
tbein knew wherefore. 1719 De For Crusoe 11. (Globe) 346 
He spoke not a Word. /éid. 496 All this while they fir'd 
notaGun. 1817C, Wore Burial Sir F. Aloore i, Not a 
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drum was heard, not a funeral note. 1849 Macautay His?. 
Exg. x. 11.599 He solemnly assured them that not a hair 
of tbeir heads should be touched. 

b. Aol a illle, a good deal, considerably. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur xvi. xvii. 714 Thenne was not 
hea lytel sory, for launcelot loued hym. @ 1548 Hatt Chron., 
Hen. £V,24 Henota littell mused but muche more mervailed 
that tbe duke[etc.]. 1712 Pore Sfect. No. 408 » 7 Young Men 
whose Passions are not a little unruly. 1838 in Trevelyan 
Macaulay (1876) 11. vii. 2 His visits served not a little to 
enliven, 18§5 M¢Cutnoch 7 aration 1. it. (1852) 169 The 
policy of laying heavy taxes on necessaries is not a little 
questionable. 

8. After or, if, or as, with ellipse of words ex- 
pressed or implied in the preceding clause. 

¢1400 A pol, Loll. 52 A prest weber he be beneficid or not, 
he howip not to sett to hire his gostly warks. rs03in 7ravs. 
R. Hist, Soc. (1902) 152 Ye knowe whether ye maye truste 
me or not, 1535 COVERDALE Gen. xxiv. 21 Tyll he knewe 
whether the Lorde had prospered his iourney or not. 1611 
Bisce Gen. xviii. 2t, I will goe downe now, and see 
whether [etc.]: and if not, I will know. 1724 De For 
Mem, Cavalier (1840) 125 Shall we give battle..or not? 
1738 Pore Universal Prayer 47 Vhou know’st if best 
bestow'd or not. 2857 M. Arxotp Rugty Chapel 45 Con- 
scious or not of the past. 1875 Jowett //a/o (ed. 2) I. 290 
If virtue is of such a nature, it will be taught; and if not, 
not. 1837 F, M. Crawroro Saracinesea III. xxxiv. 299, 
I would just as soon give you up to the Holy Office as not, 

9. Denoting contrast or opposition to what pre- 
cedes, with or wtthort avd. 

3471 Litt. Red Bk. Bristol (1900) If. 130 Punyshing 
the principall sturrers of rebellion ayenst vs, and not a 
generalte. 1552 B24. Com. Prayer, Communion, Vhey are 
in heauen and not here. 1621 Burton Anat, A/el. To Rdr. 
76, I hate their vices, not their persons 1649 Mitton 
Ltkon, 36 Some of thir Friends, and in the Roman not the 
pettifogging sensethir Clients. 1678 Suapwett 7énron iw. 
li, They govern for themselves and not tbe people. 1837 
Newman Par, Sern: (ed. 2) II). x. 148 It wasa respite, not 
a resurrection. 3892 Texnyson Doubt § Prayer 12 Till 
this.., My prison, not my fortress, fall away ! 

10. With adverbs or adverbial phrases. 

1475 Paston Fett. 111.123 The Emperor hathe besegyd 
also, not fferr from these, a castell. ¢ 1500 A/elusine 297 
and whan Raymondyn perceyued it, wete it wel that he was 
ryght dolaunt and sorowful & not without cause. 1559 
AyimeR f/arborowe Bj, Happening therfore not long 
agone to rede a lytle booke. a@ 1648 Lo. Herbert 
Hen, VITI (1683) 369 Not long after which. .tbe King sent 
George Bolen. 1774 Gotosm. Nat, //ist. (1776) I. 296 His 
method is still, and not without reason, adopted by many. 
1818 Cocerioce in Lit, Rem. (1836) I. 167 The titles of the 
poet, .and the general not seldom formed a garland round 
the same head. 1852 TENNvSON Death Wellington viii, 
Not once or twice.. [he path of duty was the way to glory. 

b. Modifying adjectives or participles in agree- 
ment with a preceding substantive or pronoun. 

1sz9 Cromwece JVi//in Merriman Life & Lett. (1902) I 
63 The residue of all my goodes catalles and debttes not 
bequethed. 1596 B. Gairein Fedessa 37 Whil'st I..doe sit 
in heauie plight.., Not daring rush into o rarea place. 1614 
R. Tatror Slog hath lost Pearl in Dodsley (1780) VI. 408 
Where penitency, not disturb’d may grieve. 1820 Lame 
Elva Ser. 1. Christ's Hospital, The remnants left at his 
table (not many, nor very choice fragments). 1844 Kinc- 
Laxe Lothen (1845) 186, | rose from a state of half-oblivion, 
not much unlike to sleep. 1889 Jeroue Sle Thonghts 112 
You have got tobe regarded as not quite right in your head. 

e. With negative adjectives or adverbs, tmplying 
the affirmative term. 

1657 W. Ranptr. Gassend?’s Life Peiresc 1.69 The study 
of antiquity was not unusefull towards the knowledge of the 
Lawes. 1671 H. M. tr. Erasm. Collog. 85 We say well 
and elegantly, not ungrateful, for very grateful. 1765 
Dickson Treat. Agric. (ed. 2) 200 The damage done by 
this is not inconsiderable. 1794 Eart Matmessury Diaries 
& Corr, WWI. 117 Not unclever but importunate. 182 
Lanpor /may. Conv., Johnson 4 Tooke, Perhaps the learne 
author..was not undelighted with the pleasurable vices of 
poetry insuch company. 1900 G. C. Bronrick Afserz, 168 
A certain air of dignity, not unmingled with insolence. 

+11. Ad? bul, only. =Noxsrct. Obs. 

For other forins of sentence in which sof is followed by 
but, see But conj. 4c, 7 b, ¢, 9, 16. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Compl, Mars 121 Not but two pases 
within the yate hit stode. ¢ 1400 Maunpev. (1859) Vili. 96 
Betwene that Mount and the Cytee, is not but the Vale of 
May hathe. ¢1477 Caxton Yason 14 All his desir is not 

ut for to mowe come to your goode grace. 1560 RotLanp 
Crt. Venus 11. 975 Quhair I gat not bot ansueir detestine. 

II. 56. +12. Nought, nothing. Ods. 

¢ 1380 Wycuir IWés. (1880) 216 Pe lord pat made alle pingis 
of not. ¢1380 — Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 94 He hab drede of 
bing of not. ¢1400 Love Sonavent. Alirr. (1907) 92 It was 
nou3t for not that they tau3ten..hein [etc.]. @1450 Aw?. 
de la Tour vi. (1868) 9 In suche wise that euer after the 
housholde yede to not. 1508 Kennepie Flytingw. Dunbar 
508 Tak the a fidill,..thou art ordanyt to not ellis ! 


13. The word ‘not’; a negation or negative. 

1601 Suaks. All's Weld un. ii. 24, 1 haue wedded her, not 
bedded her, and sworne to make the not eternall. 1608 H. 
Craruam Ervrour Left Hand 82 They still doe returne us 
anot. 3162: Laoy M. Wroth Urania 420 Come backe to 
me, who neuer knew the plot To crosse your minde, or to 
thy will an nott. 1866 Lowrie Siglo P., Introd., Poems 
t8g0 I]. 201, 1 guess ef I was to leave the zo¢s out 0’ 
some o’ the c’man’ments, ‘t ’ould soot you full ez wall } 


III. Com’. 14. a. With verbal substantives. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's /nst. 1. 3b, If the notknowing 
of God be any where to be found. 1587 Gotpinc De Afornay 
xvi. (1592) 262 Goodnes is not a defect or a notdooing of 
things. 1606 Suaxs. 7. § Cr. in. iii. 270 Heele answer no 
body : be professes not answering. 1652 GATAKER A xtinon?, 
25 The not drowning of the whole world again. 1695 J. 
Eowaros Perfect. Script. 50 ‘The difference of the idiom 
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NOTA BENE, 


was sufficient to beget a not-understanding of one another. 
1749 Fieroinc Yom Fones vin. vi, Danger might attend the 
not dressing his wound. 1816 Byron Let, to A/urray 20 
Feb., You must not inistake my zo¢ bullying for dejection. 
1858 H. W. BeecHer Life Thoughts (1859) 130 His rests 
and not-doings seem even more significant than that which 
Was Overt. 
+b. With nouns of action. Odés. 

17th cent. ; now expressed by 72077-.) 

1582 Keg. Privy Counctl Scot. 111. 531 His dissobedience 
in not comperance befoir the Kingis Majestie. 1590 /érd. 
IV. 521 For not-payment of ministeris stipendis. 1613 
Suaks. Hen. VIJI, i. i. 30 For not Appearance, and The 
Kings late Scruple,..she was diuore’d. a@ 1643 Duvtey 
Diccrs Unlawf Armes (1647) 102 (Tbey] redeemed their 
not obedience to him, by offering up their bodies. 1675 
J. Sautu Chr, Relig. App. 1. 44 They could not impute their 
not-recovery to their want of will, but skill. 

+e. With agent-nonns. Obs. (Now z01-.) 

1596 Spenser //yntn Love 159 How falles it then that.. 
Thou doest afflict. .tbe not-deserver? 1619 SANDERSON Se7v/7, 
1, 11 The eater despised the not-eater, and the eater judged 
the not-eater. 1651 Kec. Communion § 4 To communicate 
with not-discerners. 1680 H. More A pocad. Apoc. 213 If 
both the Beheaded and the Not-worshippers of the Beast 
were of the same kind. 

d. With other types of nouns. Also Not-sExr. 

1575 Fexton Gold. Epist. (1552) 85 Our merite or not 
mente standes not in the seruices which we do to God. 
1599 Sanpvs Enropz Spec. (1632) 160 The not possibilitie of 
erring being..peculiar unto God. 1627 W. Sccater Lf. 
2 Thess. (1629) 14 It's something, at least a not-nothing. 
1645 Howrtt Twelve Treat. (1661) 360 Issuing rather from 
his not-knowledge of me, than from malice. 1740 CHEYNE 
Regimen 311 It must be actually brought to be not-matter. 
1818 Bextuam Ch. Eng. Catech, Exam.17\ |n case of not- 
guiltiness. 1860 Pusey A/ix. Proph. 452 What He attributes 
to idols, i.e. not-gods. 1895 Churchman No 185. 251 
Science. affirms that not-life can never under existing con- 
ditions produce life. 

15. With adjectives or past participles. 

1587 Gotoinc De Afornay i. 3 Wether was first,..of 
Sensible or Notsensible, of Reasonable, or Notreasonable ? 
1sgg [sce next] @13643 Duptey Dicces Unlawf Armes 
(1647) 124 By the unspeakable scandal of these not-Christian 
courses. 1663 Bovis Usef. Exp, Nat, Philos. \. 15 And I 
have..made in that admirable Stone a not-inconsiderable 
Experiment. 1774 Haturax Anal. Rom. Law 117 Punish- 
ments..short of Natural or Civil Death, were called Not- 
Capital. 1819 /fer sit in London 111. 171 Her not-stinted 
foot was pinched into pink satin shoes. 1874 Darwin in 
Life & Lett. (1887) I. 191 ‘Vhe product of a cross between 
not-related ants. 1875 Jowett //ato (ed. 2) III, 376 Evil 
is a greater enemy to good than to the not-good. 

b. With present participles. 

1599 Sanpys Europe Spec. (1632) 115 Their not-erring and 
not controllable Lord of Rome. 1611 SHAks. Cyd. 11. iv. 
19 You shall heare The Legion. .sooner landed In our not- 
fearing-Britaine. 1654 GaTAKER Disc. A fod. 48 Some not- 
preaching Ministers. 1675 Woobneap, etc. Par. St. Pan 
17 It was a law then which made not-knowing infants also 
guilty. 1730-46 Tuomson Autumn 1226 ‘Lhe village tcast 
.. Darts not-unmeaning looks. 1762 Br. Fores Frv/. (1886) 
215 He asked me how the not-swearing clergy lived now. 
1853 MarkHam Storla’s Auscult, 204 ‘Ihe sound produced 
by striking together two hard, not-ringing (4icht-Adingend) 
bodies, 1863 J. Brown Manjorte Fleming, Kab & F. (1406) 
85 A man..to give a second and not-forgetting look at. 

ce. With adjectival phrases. 

1570 Foxe A. & AZ, (ed. 2) IIIT. 1365 Accept my thankes, 
though they proceed ont of a not enough circumcised heart. 
1678 VauGcuan Thalia Rediv., The World (1858) 234 The 
not-to-be-repented Shares Of time and business. 1831 
Society 1. 307 He was on that young lady’s not-at-home 
list. 1863 A. C. Ramsay Pays. Geogr. 13 The_not-long 
extinct volcano of the Island of Ascension. 1882 WaLLAcE 
in Nature XXVI. 86 Close individual resemblance of not- 
nearly-related species of butterflies. 

16. With adverbs. rare. 

1648 Bovie Scrapl:. Love xvii. (1700) 106 The not-wilfully 
refusing it. 1726 S. Lowe Lat. Gram. 33 Interrogatives 
us'‘d not-interiogatively. 

17. With infinitives after does nol, etc. rare, 

1626 W. Fenner //id. Alanna (1656) 62 A wicked man 
doth not, not repent, because hee cannot, but because he 
will not. 1656 [¢ J. Serceant]tr. 7. Wéste's lertpat. Inst, 
227 He that knows a thing exists knows that it does not 
nat-exist. 1890 Stirtinc Gifford Lect. xvi. 318 The very 
thought of God is of that which is, and cannot not-be. 

Not, obs. variant of Nut sé. 


| Nota, 54. Obs. rare. [L. nola.] A mark; 


a stigma. 

1715 Wodrow's Corr. (1843) I]. 111 After such a nota put 
upon our brethren’s halving of the oaths and declaration. 
1800 tr. Cullen's Nosology Wks. 1827 1. 454 Symptoms, 
every particular of which, in the language of methodical 
writers, is a 2o¢a or mark, 

li Nota, v. Olds. [L. notd, 2nd sting. imperative 
of sofare to mark.] | Observe, take notice. 

¢ 1392 Cuaucer Astro. i. § 26 And nota, pat this forseid 
rihte orisonte, bat is clepid orfsonm rectum [etc]. 1527 
Axprew Brunswyke's Distyil. Waters aiij, Notaa lutynge 
for a glasse that ryveth upon the fyre, 1569 Reg. Privy 
Council Scot. \. 50 marg., Nota the Lard of Amysfeild 
wes chargit to present thame. 1625 Purcuas Prigrims I, 
341 Nota, you must bring the high Church East Northeast 
Easterly, before you shall be cleered of the shoale. 


ll Nota bene (nouta binz). [L. ofa (see prec.) 
and dene well. So F. nota bend.) Mark well, 
observe particularly. (Abbrev. N.B.: see N, II. 2.) 

@3jzt Prior Dafphiue §& Afollo 65 Next, nota bene, ak 
shall never rove. 1758 Lavy M. W. Montacu Lett, (1893) IT. 
348 Nota bene. You have dispossessed me of the real devils 
who baunted me, 1818 Moore Fudge Kam. Paris v, iat 
Bene.—Papa’s almost certain 'tis he. 1863 C. READE “Har 


(Common tn 


NOTABILITY. 


Cash i. 1. 35 Like an animal frequently mentioned in 
Scripture ; but, nota bene, never once with approbation, 


b. Used substantivally. 

1731-8 Swirt Pod. Conversat. Introd. 11 ‘To set down.. 
certain Marks, Asterisks, or Vota-bene’s (in English, Mark- 
well’s) after most Questions, and every Reply or Answer. 

Notability (natabisliti). Also 4-3 -ite(e, 
5 -yte, 6 -yhtie. [a. OF. sofabilité (=It. «itd, 
Sp. -zdad, Pg. -zdade) or ad. med.L. *nxolabilitas : 
sce next and -1Ty.] 

l. +a. A notable fact or circumstance. Oés. 

@ 1380 St. d ugustine 1739 in Horstm. A léengd, Leg, (1878) 
g1 Hit is an old notabilite pat preo pingus ber be pat 
worldliche men disiren here. ¢1386 CHaucer JVun's 
Priest's T. 389 He in a cronycle sautly myght it wryte, As 
for a souereyn notabilitee. c1449 PEcock Refr. iv. ix. 
474 These iij. notabilitees weel considerid..is worth..a 
buyschel ful of gold. ¢1470 Harpinc Chron. Proem v, 
Vnto your sapience I wyll remember a notabilyte Of your 
elders rule and regyinence. 

b. A noteworthy object or feature. rare —'. 

1858 Hawrtnorne /'. & /t. Note-bks, (1872) 11. 41 The 
old sacristy, with the peculiarities or notabilities of which I 
am not acquainted. 

ce. A notable or prominent person. 

1851 Fraser's Mag. XLIII. 257 Along with other ancient 
‘notabilities ', Cleopatra and Mark Antony were addicted 
to the pastime. 1857 Kixcstey Zio V. Ago I. 206 Various 
other little notabilities of the neighbourhood. 1897 ‘ Sarall 
Tytcer’ Lady Jean's Son 193 Another notability was the 
gypsy beauty. 

2. The quality of being notable. 

a. Housewifely industry or management. 

1788 Mrs. Hucues Heury & Isabella 1V. 93 This grand 
quality was, in her estimation, divided into two heads, 
inodesty and notability. 1800 Mrs. Hervey Alourtray 
Fam, WI. 141 Mrs. Mourtray, who had resumed all her 
former notability, bustled about her house as usual. 182 
Orperson Creolvana iii. 25 >he would..send over little 
presents of various articles, that served also to show her own 
notability and domestic skill. 1866 Mrs. GASKELL IViz-es & 
Daughters 1. 530 Mary has infected me with her notability, 
and I’m going to work Mama a footstool. 


b. Note, distinction, prominence. 
1881 Froune Short Stud, (1883) IV. 1. iv. 207, I need not 
mention names which have no historical notability, 
Also 4 


Notable (név-tib’l), 2., sb., and adv. 
(6 Sc.) -abil(e, 5 -abille, 6 -abyll; 5 -abull(e, 
6-abul; 5 -abel. [a. F. zofable (13th c.) =Sp. 
notable, Pg. sotavel, It. solabile, ad. L. notabilts, 


f, zolare to NoTE: see -ABLE. 

Sheridan (1789) gives the pron. as (ng‘tab’l), and this is 
retained by Walker, Smart, Webster, and Worcester, as the 
correct pron. in sense 4 b.] 


A. adj. 1. Worthy or deserving of note for any 
reason, esp. on account of excellence, value, or 
importance ; remarkable, striking, eminent. 


a, Of things, actions, etc. 

a1340 Hampote Psalter |xv. 7 He bat lufis god, luf his 
neghbure, shewand til him pat is notabile for him. c 1386 
Craucer Doctor's T, 156 It is no fable, But knowen for a 
storial thing notable. 1432-50 tr. HW/gdex (Rolls) V. 405 
Hit was made open by the manifestacion of a notable signe. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 192/1 ‘They..edefyed ouer thys 
holy corps a noche notable chyrche. 1538 Starkey Ang- 
land 11.1, 151, 1 thynke in few yerys the pepul schold increse 
to a notabul noumbur. 1571 Gotpinc Calvin on Ps. ii. 8 
David obteyned notable victories. 1612 Woopatt Surg. 
Mate Wks. (1653) 38 A notable cordial water for comforting 
the head and heart. 1665 Hooke J/icrvogr. 155 Methinks 
Nature does seem to hint some very notable virtue or 
excellency in this Plant. 1712 STEELE Sfect, No. 508 P 2 
They support it by Acts of notable Oppression and Injustice. 
1750 BerKELEY Ws, (1871) IV. 323 Learning continues to 
make notable advances in your College. 1775 SHERIDAN 
Duenna 1. i, So! a notable hour for one of my regular 
disposition. 1829 Lytron Deveren.x 1. ii, He would shake 
his head with a notable archness. 1873 Symoxps Grk, Poets 
i. 17 The first who achieved a notable success in the new and 
difficult art of Prose Writing. 

Comb. 1630 Dekker 2nd Pt. Honest Wh, 1. 1. Wks. 1873 
II. 97 This Lodouico is a notable tounged fellow. 


b. Of persons. Also const. a/ (quot. 1677). 

1420 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 897 Ther were notable and 
famous doctours. ¢ 1450 Aferdin 27 Ther myght noon knowe 
the cause why, but it were notable clerkes. 1535 Cover- 
DALE J/atZ. xxvii. 16 At the same tyme he had a notable 
presoner called Barrabas. 1596 Spenser State /red. Wks. 
(Globe) 636/1 At the execution of a notable traytour at 
Limmnericke. @1661 Futter Worthies xxiv. (1662) 73 
You have mingled many Unworthies among them, rather 
Notorious than Notable. 1677 Gitpin Dewounol, (1867) 180 
‘They have also a cunning of ascribing effects to wrong 
causes... Austin tells us the heathens were notable at this, 
1711 Suartess. Charac. 1. ii, (1737) 1. 62 The ablest Nego- 
tiators have been known the notablest Buffoons. 1798 W. 
Taytor in Monthly Mag. V. 352 You summoned a meeting 
of your more notable creditors, relations, and friends. 1835 
‘THIRLWALL Greece (1839) I. 429 The Megarian demagogues 
procured the banishment of many of the notable citizens. 
1851 Dixon JW. Penn vi. (1872) 54 Fox and Loe were notable 
for the purity of their lives. 

2. +a. Kasily noted; attracting notice; con- 


spicuous. Ods. 

1533 SiR T. More Dedell. Salem Wks. 945/1 The variaunce 
betwene priests & priests is more marked & more notable 
then any of y* tother, because the priests zo more abrod. 
1580 Funke Stapleton Confut. 1. v. Wks, (Parker Soc.) II. 
roo Their habit.. Augustin in his virgins forbiddeth to be 
notable, or differing from other women, 1621 Burton 
Anat. Mel, 1. ii. ui. xiv. (1651) 125 To avoid such things as 
are more notable in themselves; as a rugged attire, hirsute 
head, horrid beard. 
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b. Capable of being noted or observed ; notice- 
able, perceptible. Now Chem. 

1551 Recorve Pathw. Kuowd, 1. Defin., There is a notable 
and sensible angle.. which euermore is made by the meetyng 
of two seuerall lynes. /bid. No. 5 If your line be of any 
notable length, deuide it into fiue partes. And if it be not 
so long that it inaie yelde fiue notable partes [etc.]. 1638-9 
Laws Maryland in Arch. Maryland J, (1883) 53 Drinking 
with excess to the notable perturbation of any organ of sence 
or motion. 1662 Rav Vhvree (tin. 11,171 We did not observe 
any notable taste in it, neither would it tincture siluer. 
1698 Hearne Duct. //ist.. (1714) 1. 2 Chronology is the 
Regulation of Tiines, -shewing by notable Signs or Tokens 
. .the exact ‘lime when every Action happen'd. 1818 Accum 
Chem. Tests 109 Suppose..we wish to know whether it 
contains a notable quantity of oxide of manganese. 1857 
Mitter “lem, Chem., Org. (1862) 536 The kernels of the 
peach, the pluin, the cherry,..also yield this essence in 
notable quantities. 

+3. Notable goods, a legal term applied to testa- 
mentary goods when of a ccrtain amount. Ods. 

Various opinions on the precise import of the phrase are 
given by Swinburne. 

1590 SWINBURNE Testaments 222 What is ment by Notable 
goods, in this place, or when they are so to be tearmed, 
diuers authors haue bene of diuers opinions. 

4. ta. Ofmen: Industrious, energetic, businesse 
like. Ods. rave. 

1666 SoutH Ser. (1823) I. 138 That such an one is a wise 
and a thriving, or, in the common phrase, ‘a notable man". 
1732, Law Serious C. iii. (ed. 2) 37 Penitens was a busy, 
notable ‘Tradesman, and very prosperous in his dealings. 

b. Of women: Capable, managing, bustling ; 
clever and industrious in household management 


or occupations, 

Incommon use from ¢ 1750, but now somewhat rare. 
the pronunciation see note above. 

1718 /ree-thinker No. 121. 84, I remember to have heard 
of a notable Woman, who was thoroughly sensible of the 
intrinsick Value of Time. 1745 Exiza Heywoop Femade 
Sect, No. 10 (1748) Il. 192 Supposing her an excellent 
a:conomnist, in every respect what tlie world calls a notable 
woman. 1811 L. M. Hawkins C'tess & Gertr. Il. 370 
Notable housewives have occasional ‘family rummages’. 
1865 Cornh. Mag. Oct. 409 Lady Cuxhaven, notable from 
girlhood, was using the blind-man's holiday to net fruit-nets. 
1874 Mus. Ewixc Lod 34 Notable people complain, very 
properly, of thoughtless and untidy ones. 

Comb, 1866 Mrs. Gaskect I/ives & Daughters I. 242 
The little notable-looking brown hands, with the wedding- 
ring for sole ornament. 

ce. Of the nature of, connected with, household 


management or industry. 

1787 Generous Attachment 1. 24 Engaged in every 
notable exercise wbich love and conjugal affection inspire. 
1800 Mrs. Hervey J/ourtray Fam. 1.74 She had learned 
to detest all needlework of the notable kind. 1835 MotLev 
Corr, (1889) I. iii. 60, 1 thought the whole scene at first too 
tidy, too notable, too housewifish. 1852 THACKERAY Lswiond 
uu, 1x, Both ladies were perfect housewives,.. keeping a 
notable superintendence over the Kitchen. 


B. sé. 1. A noteworthy fact or thing. rave. 

1483 Caxton GC, de la Tour ej, She gaf tbem these two 
notables to thende they shold know their faute. 1653 H. 
Wuistter Ufshot Inf. Baptisme 17 Helping against you 
by many Notables in the very Text. 1705 Appison /faly 
(R.), Varro's aviary is still so famous, that it is reckoned for 
one of those notables, which foreign nations record. 

b. A person of eminence or distinction. 

1815 SoutHey in Q. Rev. XIII. 19 The notables of Egypt. 
1823 Scott Quentin D. xix, The notables of the town were 
fast assembling. 1878 GLapstonE Glean, (1879) I. 201 The 
straitened philosophy of a local notable. 

transf, 1892 Hupson La Plata 221 Amongst the feathered 
notables..is the Crested Screamer from South America. 


2. f/. A number of prominent men from the 


On 


vartous estates of the realm of France, summoned ° 


by the king as a deliberative assembly in times of 


national emergency. 

1568 GraFton Chron. 11, 482 All worthy nobles and estates 
of tbe same realme of Fraunce, as well spirituals as temporals, 
and also Cities, notables and commonalties. 1634 W. 
Tirwuvt tr. Badzac's Lett. (vol. 1) 4 This is a trueth. .which 
you so solidly confirmed at the last assembly of Notables. 
1789 Hist. Lurope in Aun, Reg. 201/1 Mr. Necker had at 
the heginning of winter summoned a new convention of 
Notables. 1792 A. Younc Jrav. France 275 From the 
very commencement of the revolution, at the first meeting 
of the notables. 1845 Eucycl. Aletrop. XIII. 8/1 It was 
thought advisable to calm such feelings by summoning an 
assembly of Notables, who met at Rouen late in the year. 
1864 Kirk Chas. the Bold 1. vi. 317 An article. .providing 
for the appointment of thirty-six * notables’. 

ane 1818 J. C. Hosxouse /taly (1859) I1. 360 When 
Bonaparte, in the year 1801, convoked at Lyons the Notables 
of the Cisalpine Republic. 1855 Macautay “ist. Eng. xiv. 
III. 471 An extraordinary meeting of the privy council, or 
rather an assemblyof Notables, which had been convoked 
at Whitehall 

+ C. adv. Notably. Obs. rare. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 82 Here ‘never die’ 
seemeth superfluous, and yet notable well adorneth the 
sentence. 1646 Sik T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 227 Some season 
of the year more notable hot then other. 


No‘tableness. [f prec. + -Ness.] The quality 
of being notable or remarkable. 

1563 //omiélies 11. 11. 4 (1640) 16 The notablenesse of the 
place, being the very beginning of the very loving Lord’s 
law. 1945 Mrs. Devany Life & Corr. (1861) II. 358, 1 don't 
at all doubt my sister’s notableness. 1799 R. Warner 
Walk (1800) 53 A perseverance and notableness.. unknown 
nmongst the fair ones of modern days. 1856 Ruskin A/od. 
Paint. 1V.v. xvi. $ 6 In notableness of lateral precipice, the 
Matterhorn.. stauds..unrivalled among the Alps. 
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NOTARESS. 


+ Notablety, obs, variant of Norasi.iry. 

¢1380 Wyeur Ser. Sel. Wks. I. 99 pan shal be lizt of 
Crist. .shyne in be toper worlde. .for notablete of Crist. 

Notably (néutabli), adv. Also 4 -li, 6 -lye; 
5 -ely, -ully, 6 -uly. [f. NoraBLe a.+-Ly%.] 
In a notable manner; remarkably, strikingly. 

€1380 Wyctir Sed. Wks. 111. 343 Of bis Chirche pes wordis 
Len sopli seid, and notabli to inannis kynde. ¢1400 A fol. Loll. 
74 Notably is Sichem callid pe son of Emor, pat is interpretid 
an asse. 1433 Lypa St. Ldsuund Prol. 66 By pronostyke 
notably souereyne. 1477 “o/s of Parlt.V 1. 193/2 His lifelode 
and richesse notably exceded any other within his Lande. 
1§26 Pilger. Perf.(W.de W. 1531) 4 All was but fygures yt god 
notably wrought & shewed tothem. 1571 Gotpine Ca/vin 
ow Ps. li. 8 Beinge so notablye furnished with trew under- 
standinge, 1641 J. Jackson 7 rue “Evang. T.1.43 A Prophecy 
..that..the Roman Empire should notably flourish. 1680 
H. More Afocal, Apoc. Pref. 6 Vie Excellency whereof is 
notably set out. 1711 Apbison Sfect. No. 105 P 6 If you 
mention either of tbe Kings of Spain or Poland, he talks 
very notably, a1%73z T. Boston Crovk in Lot. (1805) 15 
Bright souls.., notably bemisted and daikened from the 
crazy bodies they are lodged in. 1856 Ruskin Alod. Paint, 
IV. v. xiv. §19 The true hard rock or precipice is notably a 
thing cut. 1897 Mary Kinestey IW. Africa 439 UVhey are 
notably deficient in all mechanical arts. 

tIota'do. Ods. rave—'. [a. Sp. nolado, pa. 
pple. of zofar to Nore.] A mark or sign. 

1647 WaRD Simp. Cobbler 30, 1am also sure Souldiers use 
to weare other marklets or notadoes in time of battell. 

+ Notaire. Os. rare. Also notayre. [a.F. 
notaire. Cf. Notar.] =Norary sé. 

1474 Caxton Chesse (1883) 93 The Notayres, skynners, 
coryours, and cardewaners werke by skynnes and hydes. 
/bid. 94 That aduocate or notaire that hath charge to wryte 
and kepe sentence. 

(ad. OF. 


+ Notairely, edv. Obs. rare—'. 
notairement, f. notaire variant of zofoire: see 
Notorious and Norotr.] = Norarivy. 

c1480 Caxton Scipio's Oration e ij, Their famous deedes 
be to theyr infynyte lawde notairely knowen of you alle. 


Notal (nou'tal), 2. [f Gr. ver-ov the back + 
-AL.] Dorsal. 1855 Duncuison Jed. Lex. 


ll Notalgia (note'ldzia), /’atk. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. va@r-ov back +dayos pain. Cf. F. szofalgre.] 
Pain tn the back without inflammatory symptoms, 


Hence Nota‘lgic a. 

1855 Dunciison Med, Lex, 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

No tamy, etc., aphetized form of axofamy, obs. 
var. of ANATOMY, skeleton. (Cf. It., Sp., and Pg. 
notomia.) Now dial. 

1487 Ann. Barber-Surgeons (1890) 102, xviij nen and ij 
women hanged; the Barber-surgeons had one of them to be 
anotheme at ther halle. 1577 Hotinsuep Chroz. I. 1816/2 
A man chylde.., the heade, armes and legges whereof were 
like anotamie. 1598 ‘V'orte A dla (1880) 111 Who then can 
rid me (Notamie of Woe) From these hell plagues? 1790 
Bystander 391 My leg wasat last as thin as Tom Muggins’s, 
the notamy in surgeon’s hall. 1825 Brockett WV. C. Gloss. 
Nottamy, ottamy,a skeleton, 1889 Etwortny in WV. & Q. 
Somerset & Dorset 27 Ang. Throughout the Western 
Counties tbe usual term for a Skeleton is Nottomy or 
Notamy. 

|| Notandum (note'ndZm). Also pl. not- 
anda. [L., gerund of xofdre to NOTE, used to 


introduce a memorandum, e. g. 

1605 Ben Jonson Volgone iv. i, What is here? Votandum, 
A rat had gnawne my spurre-lethers.] . 

An entry or jotting of something to be specially 
noted; a memorandum, observation, note. 

a, 1685 Sin J. Lauper Chron. Notes (1822) 53 By way of 
notandum, he gave himself two wounds when taken by 
Graeme of Dougalstoun's men. 1715 M. Davies Athen. 
Brit. 1, 242 The interludes are compos'd of divers notan- 
dums. 1800 dsiatic Aun, Reg. 11. 17/1 A notandum tothe 
account remarks, that this sum was taken from tbe Bengal 
statements. 1858 W. Arnot Laws /r. Heaven U1. xxiv. 197 
His fellow-disciple John..adds to his name the significant 
notandum ‘ Not Iscariot *. 

B. 1702 Howe Wes. (1834) 63/1 (Stf.), And now for his 
notanda..by which he would conclude fetc.}. 1787 Haw- 
Kins Life Fohuson 266 He feigns to have dropped bis paper 
of Notanda. @1847 CHALMERS in Spurgeon Yyeas. Dav. 
(1874) IV. 367 Verses 11 and 12 are both most savoury and 
precious notanda. 

Notar. Sc. Now vare. 
6 notair(e, 6-7, 9 noter, 7 nottar. 
of Norary sé.: see -ar 2.] A notary. 

1439 in Charters etc, Edinb, (1871) 65 In presens of Robert 
Mechelson of Hyrdmanston public notare vnderwrytin. 
1469 Sc. eicts Fas. //7 (1814) II. 95 His bienes may mak 
notaris & tabellionis. c1q480 Henryson A/or, Fad. vi. 
(Sheep & Dog) v, Vhe foxe wes clerk and notare in the 
Cause. 1533 BELLeNDEN Livy w. iv. (S.T.S.) II. 63 Vnder 
pe quhilk suld be notaris and writaris to bere pe charge of 
tabillis and registeris. 1546 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 46 
Neill Layng, and Alexander Gibsoun, noteris publict. 1588 
A. Kine tr. Cauisies’ Catech. 9 Sinnes that maye be done 
by notaines. 1678 Sir G. Mackenzie Crim. Laws Scot. 
xiii, $ 2 (1699) 209 The Clerks of all other Courts must be 
Notars. 1708 J. CHAMBERLAYNE Sf, Gt. Brit. (1710) 1. 1, 
iv. 409 The Lord Register..has the Power of appointing 
Clerks for Registration of Seasines and Admissions of 
Nottars. @1773 Fercusson IVid/ Poems (1788) I. 101 These 
presents wrote are By William Blair, the public notar. 
18zz Hispert Desc. Shetl. /s?. (1891) 61 Filled with all the 
clauses and quirks that tbe lawyer and noter could invent. 


No‘taress. vare—'. [f. Norar-y sd. +-zss.] 
A female notary or clerk. 

1622 T. Rosinson Anat, Eng. Viunery 31 losepha Bing- 
ham, Portresse, Lucy Iohnson, Notaresse. 


Also 5-6 notare, 
(Sc. variant 


NOTARIAL. 


Notarial (uotéerial), 2.1 
arial-is, {. nolarius Notary sé. 

1. Of or belonging to a notary. 

1482 in Rymer Facdera (1711) X11. 165/1 We have. .com- 
maunded the said Notary to set his signe Notariall to tlre 
sanie. 1818 Cruise Digestied. 2) V. 129 A certificate.. was 
signed by two persons, who stated theinselves to be public 
nolaries ; but no notarial seal was annexed. 1866 Crumr 
Banking v. 115 1t was not allowed by the law to recover 
the notarial charges against the acceptor unless special 
damage was made in the declaration. 1888 Century Alag. 
Nov. 94 Several pairs were kept waiting by the notarial 
table while the commandant was served. 

b. Characteristic of, peculiar to, notaries. 

1848 Cartyce J/isc. (1857) 1. 68 He examines and records 
witb a certajn notarial striciness. 1844 S. R. Maitcanp 
Dark Ages t5 A subscription..which may, at the same 
lime, be a specimen of notarial eloquence. 1894 19¢h Cent. 
July 8 The odd grammar and the notarial style of tbis 
memorial present some difficulties at first sight. 

2. Drawn up, framed, or executcd by a notary. 

1622 Matyxes duc. Law-JMJerch. 125 Hereupon likewise 
passetb a Notariall Contract. 1682 Scartett Exchanges 
79 It is not usual to make a formal Notarial Protest. 1726 
AYLIFFE arcrgon 303 Thro’ want of a Notarial Evidence. 
a1768 Ersnixne /ust. Law Scot. (1838) 615 Solemnities 
requisite to Notarial Instruments. 1818 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) V. 129 The notarial certificate required in the case 
of a fine acknowledged in a forcign country, 1837 Cartyir. 
Fr. Kev. VW. it. v, M. de Malseigne ‘takes act’, dne 
notarial protest, of such refusal. 1889 Century Mag. Aug. 
597/1 Madame Lalaurie, we know by notarial records, was 
in Mandeville ten days afier. 

b. csp. ANolarial act (see Act sd. 6). 

1752 Carte Mist, Eug. 111. 3 He caused him to sign a 
notarial act protesting against it, 1839 Brooke Office of 
Notary 7 Vhe expression notarial act. .has a technical mean- 
ing. 1897 Sues 16 Jan.6/2 Sir Jaines Parker Deane, Q.C, 
. «Signed and sealed the customary notarial acts. 

Hence Nota‘rially adv. 

1847 in Wesster, 901 IWestm. Gaz. 17 June 8/2 Docu- 
menis. .translated into k-nglish and notarially certihed, 

+ Notarial, 2.2 Ods. rare—', [Ct. prec.] Of 
the naturc of notes. 

1753 N. Torriaxo Gangr. Sore Throat p. ix, The liitle 
notarial Scholia I have bere and there made upon it. 

Notariate. rare. [=F. nolariat, Sp. -ato, 
Pg. -ado, med.L. -al/us: see Notary sé. and 
-ATE!.] The profession of notary. 

1888 H. CG Lea //ist. (uguitsition 1. 379 note, Peculiar 
importance attacbed to the notariate, and the linlitations 
imposed on its membership are seen in the papal privileges. 

+Notarily, edv. Obs. [f. Noranry a. +-Ly2.] 
Notoriously; commonly (known). 

1459 Rolls of Parit. V. 367 Such persones.. ben notariely 
and universally thorough oute all fhe your Realme famed 
and noysed..for open Robbers. 1487 Hex. VII in £fisz. 
Acad. Oxon. (1898) II. 514 Seynge, as itt ys notaryly 
knowen, that he cann nott be accepted as ascolare. 1697 
Phil. Vrans. X\X. 728 A poor Man of Rowdil, in the Is!e 
Harries, notarily known by the Nameof St. Clements Blind, 

Notary (ndutari), sd. Also 4-7 notarie, 4-5 
-arye, 5 -ory,-ery. [ad. L. xo/drius shorthand- 
writer, clerk, secretary, f. nofdre to notc, mola a 
note. Hence also Sp. nolario, Pg. nolarto, -atro, 
It. nolaro, -ato, ¥. nolatre.} 

+1. A clerk or secretary to a person. Ods. 

In quot. 1474 applied to the bishop's pawn in chess. 

1303 R. Buuxne Handlyng Synue 5748 Pers kalled to hym 
bys clerk Pat was hys notarye. 1377 Lance. P,P. Be xv, 
32 Panne am | conscience ycalde, goddis clerke and his 
Notarie. 14a2 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv, Priv. 212 Of 
Notaries... I'o chese the be-houeth, to writte thy Pryuyteis 
.., Wyse men of Parfite eloquence. 1474 Caxton Chesse 
(1883) 92 Hit is reson that the alphyn or juge haue his 
notarye, by whom y* processe may be wreton. 1600 a 
Pory tr. Leo's Africa 11. 160 Where the gonernor of the 
mint with his scribes and notaries haue their aboad, 1609 
Hottanp Amun. Marcell. xiv. v. 8 The principall and of 
greatest note was one Paulus a Notarie, borne in Spaine. 

Sig. 1593 Suaks. Lucr. 765 O comfort-killing Night,.. 
Dim register and notary of shame! 1615 Breton Charac, 
Ess., Knowledge Wks. (Grosart) 11. 6/1 Knowledge..is the 
Notary of ‘Lime, and the tryer of Truth. 

2. A person publicly authorized to draw up or 
attest contracts or similar documents, to protest 
bills of exchange, etc., and discharge other duties 


of a formal character. 

1340 Ayend. 40 Pe ualse notaryes, bet makep be ualse 
lettres, and ualseb pe celes. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer ars. 7. 2721 
Ware yow, questemongers and notaries. 1423 Coventry 
Lett.-bk. (E.E.T.S.) 59 Whethur he be Notary impereail, 
or he be not; and if so be he be a Notary sworen & 
admyttyd fetc.]. 1480 Caxtou's Chron. Eng. (1520) vil. 
126 b, Whan they hadde thus sworne they toke theyr 
Crosses that theyr othes were comprehended into the 
hotaryes. 1513-4 Act 5 //en. V/i1,c.1 Preamble, Divers 
Officers. .called Notaries..to accepte take and recorde the 
Knowlege of all contractes. 1592 West 1st 1’'t. Symbol. 
§ 100 e, It sufficeth not our notarie to know only what In- 
Struments and contracts be. 1621 Burton Anat, Mel. To 
Rdr, (1651) 26 Notaries alter sentences, and for money lose 
their deeds. 1720 Strver. Stow's Surv. (1754) 11. ¥. xv. 

28/2 ‘here were sixteen Notaries in the Mayoralty of Sir 
Janes Haws..in 1574. 1797 Mus. Ravcuirre /taliau xvii, 

he Inquisitor merely ate the notary write down her 
name. 1841 Expuinstone //ist. (India 1. 123 He acts as 
notary in drawing up deeds for then. 1871 Marxsy £ fem. 

Law § 480 The resort..to a notary to draw up the docu- 
ments relating to any business in hand. 

b. More fully nolary public, public (or + com- 
mon) nolary. 

1494 Fasyan Chrou, vit. 546 Tboinas Feryby and Denys 


[ad. L. type *zo?- 
So F. notarial.) 


! 
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Lopham, notaryes publyque. 1555 Epex Decades (Arb.) 
204 The subscription of a common notarie therunto re- 
quyred. 1578 ‘IY. N. tr. Cong. W. Judia 5 The office of 
Publike notarie in Azua. 1655 Futter Ch. Aést. i. 65 
Made a Count Apostolick, whereby he had the Priviledges 
to appoint publick Notaries. 1682 Scartett Exchanges 72 

rotest is ordinarily made by a Notary Publick in the 
presence of two credible Witnesses. 1712 Lond. Gas. 
No. 4954/4 The Employment of Advocate, Writer to the 
Signet, Notary Publick. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed.2) V. 
128 Authenticated by his certificate or attestation, as a 
notary public. 1866 Caumre Sanking v. 116 In the absence 
of a nolary-public, a protest may he made by any inhabitant 
of the place. 

+3. A noter or observer. Oés. 

1589 NasHe Anat, Absurd. Wks. (Grosart) I. 32 You 
know them without my discourse,..though I be not the 
Notarie of their iniquitie, 1645 Mitton 7etrach. Wks. 
1851 IV. 234 The words of Christ shall be asserted from 


such elementall notaries, and resolv’d by the now-only law- ~ 


giving mouth of charity. 1685 Duxtox rte. » Mew- Engr, 
(1867) 18 All that this Starry Notary can tell her, is tbat tlie 
Stars prognosticate a Boy. 

+4. A note-book. Ods. rare —". 

165t Baxter /uf. Bapt. 255 You have nothing but the 
weakness of your memory and notaries 10 excuse all these 
palpable untruths. 

+t No'tary, ¢.! Ods. Also 5 -arye, 5-6 -arie, 
6 -eri, -erye. [ad. mcd.L. ndsdrius for ndlorius, 
perh. after F. nofatre.] 

1, Notorious. 

1388-9 in Mi yclif/'s Sel, thks, 111. 468 If hit be knowen 

at persouns..lyven in notary fornicacione. 1433 Kolls of 
Yarit, \V. 447/t Many murdererys of men, and notarye 
theves, 1502 ARNoLDE Chron. (1811) 276 Any other Notary 
and open causes vpon the which ony subget, clerke, or ley- 
man be diffamyd. 1527 in Fiddes Wolsey (1726) II. 171 It 
is also verey notarie that thei dyd lye together. 

2. Well-known ; notable. 

1419 in Ellis Orig, Lett. Ser. 11. 1. 87 To remembre bis 
notarie proclamation made thorgh his Roialme. 1423 Xol/s 
of Parlt, \V. 257 Expert persones, havyng notary conyng 
in the craft of Goldsmyth. 1494 Fanyan Chron. vin. 518 
Where both hoostis thus lyinge, wtout notary feate of warre, 
a treatye of accorde was yet agayne moued. 


+ No‘tary, 2.2 00s. rare—', [ad. L. type 
*nolari-us, t. nola a mark. Cf, NoToRiovs and 
Notory.] Dealing with marks or signs. 

1584 R. Scor Discov, Witch. r. xv. xlii, 393 Hereunto [to 
Theurgie] belongeth..the art of Paule, the art of Revela- 
tions, and the art Notarie, 

No'tate, 2. Sof, [ad. L. notitus pa. 
nolire: seenext.] (See quot.) 

1857 A. Gray First Less, Bot. (1866) 223 Votate: marked 
with spots or lines of a different cvlor. 

Notation (notél-fan). [ad. L. nolation-em, n. of 
action, f. nofdre to NoTE. Hence also F. nxolation 
(14th c.), Sp. nolacion, It. nolaztone, Py. notagao.] 

+1. The explanation or cxposition of a term in 

accordance with its ctymology ; the etymological 
or primary sense of a word. Ods. (common in 
17th cent.), 
_ 1570 J. Der Math. Prefbj, This Description, or Notation, 
is brief, 1588 Fracunce Lawiers Log. 1. vi. 356, As for 
conjugates and notation,..1 dare not admit them into the 
text. 31609 Downam Christ. L¢6, 30 This..error they 
seeke to iustifie by the like notation of the Latine words. 
a 1654 GaTaKeR Autid, Errour (1670) 7 If we respect the 
Notation or Original of the word Fusti/ie, it should signifie 
to make gust, 1690 Andros Tracts 11. 32 1f we may Admit 
that Gentleman's Notation of a Libell (a Lie because False, 
and a Bell because Loud). 

2. A note or annotation. Now rare. 

1584 Fenner Def. Ministers (1587) 96 We may lett passe 
the sifting of these notations altogither vnworthie to be 
noted. 1685 Boston Kec. (1881) VII. 175 Some articles.. 
which wee have thought fit to leave some notations or 
memoranduin with the Selectmen about, 1706 J.SERGEANT 
Chapter Lp. Chalcedon (1853) 122 Neither was there any 
room for inferences, or many notations. 1762-71 Fl. 
Watpoce Vertue's dAnecd. Paint, (1786) V.150 No other 
notation at all concerning any designer, engraver, or pub- 
lisher whatever. 18a2 Gat /rovost xxxv, Intending these 
notations for the instruction of posterity. 1845 R. W. 
Hamitton Pop, Educ. i. (ed. 2) 3 The Sacred Volume has 
gathered up certain notations of this great study of our 
nature. : ‘ : 

3. The action of taking or making note of some- 


thing. rare. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep.1. iv. 13 Although there 
be no lesse then sixe, yet are there but two onely thereof 
worthy our notation, 1667 WaterRnouse Fire London 43 
He..would not himself have set a foot this work..upon 
that day.. But that the Notation of the day might lesson 
us displeasure extraordinary. 1866 Crump Lankiug, etc. v. 
113 A different operation from the ‘ notation of protest’, as 
regards foreign bills of exchange. 

+ 4. A mark or indication. Oés. rare —'. 

ax661 Fuccer Worthies (1840) 1. xxi, 81, I have en- 
deavoured..to time eminent persons by one of these nota- 
tions ; first, that of their morning, or nativity [etc.}. 

5. ‘The process or mcthod of representing num- 
bers, quantities, etc., by a sct or system of signs ; 
hence, any set of symbols or characters used to 
denote things or relations in order to facilitate the 
recording or considering of them. 


a. Arith. and Algebra. 

1706 Puitups (ed. Kersey), Votatiou...In Arithmetick, it 
is that part which shows how to express, read, or declare... 
any Number written, 1730 Baiey (folio), Notation (with 
Algebraists), the representing quantities by Letters of the 
Alphabet. 1806 Hutton Course Math, (ed. 2) I. 241 
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NOTCH. 


Avoiding the short ways of notation, which. .are. .less 
useful to the pupil, 1847 Emerson Repr. Aen, Uses of 
Gt. Men Wks. (Bohn) I. 276 The inventor of decimal nota- 
tion, 1882 Mincuin Uuipl. Ainemat. 93 If (A) denotes the 
area traced out by 4, and (.Y) the area of D, we bave, witb 
the previous notation [ete.]. 

b. Music. 

1776 Burney Hist. Murs. 1.7 As the notation of the Greeks 
was imagined in the infancy of the art of music. 1811 
Bussy Dict. Mus. s.v., The literal notation for the lute is 
constantly called the Tablature. 1876 Staixer & Barrerr 
Dict. Mus. Tertns (1888) 309 The ecclesiastical notation of 
the Greek Churcb..is supposed to bave originated in the 
Greek accents. 

c. In miscellancous uses. 

1831 Brewster Nat, Alagic xi, (1833) 293 A system of 
mechanical notation invented by Mr. nbace: 1837 
Wuewe te /uduct, Sci. (1857) 111. 185 he various methods 
of notation by which it has been proposed to represent the 
faces of crystals, 1855 App. THomson Laws 7h. $101 A 
mode of notation to be able to represent to the eye by 
figures the relation which subsists in thought between con- 
ceptions. 1871 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 136 The system of 
chemical notation now in use among chemists belongs ex- 
clusively to modern tines. 

6. Logic. (See ConNOTATION 2, quot, 182g.) 

Hence Nota‘tional a. (See qtiot.) 

1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. X. 736 All [early numerals] 
seem to have been once used without notational place, that 
is without the zero. 

Notative (newtitiv), a. [ad. L. type *zola- 
ffvus: cf. CONNOTATIVE a.] (See quot. 1867.) 

1842 Penny Cycl, XX111. 4454/1 The simplicity of notative 
distinctions must bear some proportion to that of the real 
differences they are meant to represent. 1867 ATWATER 
Logic 67 A Notative Conception..suggests its own marks 
(xotz) by its very name. 

Notator (noté'tg1). rare. [f. L. nolat-, noltare, 
tonote; cf. anotalor, and Sp. nolador, It. nolatore.) 
ta. An annotator. Oés. b. A noter, recorder. 
c. One skilled in musical notation. 

1691-2 Woop A¢h. O.rom. (1820) 1V. 460 The notator Dr. 
Potter in his epistle before it to the reader saith thus, 
1830 Cuamsers Life Fas. /, 11. x, 273 ‘ She is generally well- 
wished’ says a notator of passing events. 1896 AsiBy- 
Strerrv Zale Thanies (1903) 98/1 You..would appear to be 
beyond the grasp of the most subtle of musical notators. 


Not-being, 54. [Nor adv.] 

1, Absence of being; non-cxistence. 

a1586 Sipney si rcadia (1622) 265 A base and vilest 
degree of being, and next to a not-being. 1587 Gotpinc 
De Mornay (1392) 13 Afore the which there went a Not- 
beeing. 1623 Wesster Duchess Malf w. ii, Did any 
ceremonial form of law Doom her to not-being? 1683 j. 
Cornet Free Actions 1. viii. 6 No more is needful to a Not- 
being, than Gods not Willing and not Effecting. 1745 
Waris Legic (1728) 28 As being is divided into substance 
and mode, so we inay consider not-being with regard to both 
these, 1850 Maurice Vor. & Met. Philos. (ed. 2) 185 Being 
had been confounded with truth, Not-being with falsehood. 
1871 Tytor /'rin. Cult. 11.97 He may find in utter dis- 
solution and not-being a refuge even froin heaven. 

2, A non-existent thing. rare —. 

1725 Watts Logic (1736) 27 Then they rank thein also 
under the general Head of Not-Beings. 

So Not-being a., non-existing. rare—'. 

1594 J. Dickenson Avisbas (1878) 83 ‘Vhe extremitie of 
fortunes malice, which seemed to ease me with a shadow of 


not-being solace. 
Also 7-8 noch, 8 knotch. 


Notch (ngtf), sé. 
[app. ad. older F. ochke (mod.F. hoche) of the same 
meaning, with 7 of the article prefixed (see N 3). 
There is thus no original connexion with Nock sé.1 

Examples of the verb OcHeE occur in thealliterative A/orte 
Arthur (¢ 1400), but the sb. has app. not been recorded.] 

1. A V-shaped indentation or incision madc, or 
naturally occurring, in an edge or across a surface, 

1577 Harrison Zuglaud i. xi. (1877) 1. 227 Which being 
drawne vp to the top of the frame is there fustned by a 
woodden pin (with a notch made into the same after the 
manner Be Samsons post) 1597 Bartowe Navigators 
Supply 3», Prepare a little Notche or slit of equall 
deapih in the two sights of the sight-Ruler. 16424 Cart. 
Satu Virginia ut. 31 To make the noch of his arrow 
he hath the tooth of a Beaver, set in a sticke, wherewith 
he grateth it by degrees. 1648 Witkins lath. Magic 
1, ix. 60 A little wheel, with some notches in it, equivalent 
to teeth. 1697 Damier Voy. (1699) 41 The other end.. 
is jagged with notches like a Harpoon. 1719 De lor 
Crusoe 1. (Globe) 83 With much chopping..hard Wood, 
they were all full of Notches and dull. 1774 M. Mac- 
KENZIE Maritime Surv. 45 A crooked Bit of Brass, with a 
Notch init. 1825 J. Nicnoison Oferat. Alechanic 306 Each 
circle..is divided into eleven parts, and at each a rect- 
angular notch is cut. 1844 H. Sternens SA. Farm III. 
1276 Every year after the horn is protruded from the head, 
with a notch onit. 1870 Bryaxt Hower I. 1v, 110 Grasping 
the bowstring and the arrow’s notch Le drew them back, 


b. In fig. uses. ; 
1644 QuarLes Sheph. Orac. viii, We cut out doctrines, 
and from notch to notch, We fit our holy Stuffe. 1670 
Lassecs Voy. /taly Pref., Traveling takes my yong noble- 
man four notches lower in his self-conceit and pride. 1790 
R. Tyier Coutrest v. i. (1887) 92 Ho, ho, ho! There the 
old man was even with her; he was up to the notch—ha, 
ha, ha! ¢1817 Hocc Vales & Sk. 11. 242 To bring then 
forward to the same notch ty time, ibs KAN Goat 
Sxped. xxxviil. (1856) e..tumbled over, 1 1 
Ree ean but Bit the ships to a notch. 1897 Cas 
XXX. 266/2 When you have girded yourself up 10 the last 
notch, so to aes hl A os 
e. =NOCK s0.4 I a. IS, FAM . 
as Burton Anat. Mel. u. ii, wv. (1651) 266 This present 
Sultan makes notches for bows. 


NOTCH. 


2. A nick made on a stick, etc., as 2 means of 
keeping a score or record. 
Also fig. 

+ Out of all scotch and notch: (see Scotcn sé.). 

1580 Hotivsano 7veas. Fr. Tong, Vne oche, vit cren, or 
crenne, anotch inaskore. 1676 Marvett M/>. Smzrke Wks. 
(Grosart) IV. 60 The Exposer..hath payed him exactly, 
though not in as good billet, yet in as many notches. 1719 
De For Crusoe 1.64 Upon the Sides of this square Post, I cut 
every Daya Notch with my Knife. 1784 Cowper 7 zvoc. 560 
Th’ indented stick, that loses day by day Notch after notch, 
1817 J. Braopurv Trav. Amer. 41 note, It is customary 
amongst the Missouri Indians to register every exploit in 
war, by making a notch for each on the handle of their 
tomahawks. 1876 Geo. Evior Dan. Der. 11. xxv.155 He 
felt sure that there was a notch made against him—and that 
somehow or other he was intended to pay. 

b. A run in cricket. Now raze. 

1737 in Waghorn Cricket Scores (1899) 17 Kent side went 
in first and got 93 notches. 1755 Gawe at Cricket 10 If in 
running a Notch: the Wicket is struck down by a Throw; 
it’s out. 1812 Sporting Mag. XL. 246 A match..which 
was won by Burley, ninety-seven notches against sixty-five. 
1835 W. Howitt in Friendsh. Aliss Mitford (1882) 1. xii. 
293 The sudden shout..of the crowd when the last decisive 
notch was gained. 1881 Sfortssan’s Vear-bk. 137, 1,163 
notches have been placed to his credit by the scorers. 

3. U.S. A narrow opening or defile through 
mountains; a deep narrow pass. (Common in 


local names in the New England States.) 

1718 S. Sewatt Diary 15 Sept, About half way between 
the Notch of the Mountain and Hartford. 1760 Vew Exe. 
Hist. & Gen. Reg. (1882) XXXVI. 32 On arriving on the 
Lake, I took the bearing of a Notch or Break in the 
Mountains. 1812 Mettisu Trav. U. S. 1. 98 There is a 
singular curiosity in the state [of New Hampshire] called 
the Notch, which is a pass through the mountains. 1838 
Hawtnorne Amer. Note-bks. (1883) 197 This Notch ts 
otherwise called the Bellowspipe, being a long and narrow 
valley, with a steep wall on either side. 1890 J. H. Warp 
White Alts. 45 The Crawford Notch is so much in the 
heart of the mountains that it offers unusual facilities for 
seeing them. 

4 An opening; a break or breach. 

1789 T. Wricut Aleth. Watering Meadows (1790) 20 
Keep it (the water] high enough to flow through the 
notcbes, (or what we improperly call sluices). 1794 S. 
Wiruiams ist. Vermont 1.25 The direction of this pas- 
sage is oblique, and full of stops or notches. 1804 Brown 
tr. Volney’s View 66 The gaps, whose sides.,exhibit those 
notches occasioned by the first overflowings of the lake. 

5. An act of notching or cutting. 

1844 H. Sternens 82%. Farm. 1. 506 Sinall holes made in 
the ground with three or four notches of the spade. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as notch-eared, -flowered, 
-leaved; notch-block, Naut. a snatch-block; 
notch-board, () a board grooved to receive the 
ends of the steps in a stair; (6) a board with 
notches placed as a stop in a water-channel ; 
notch-head, an omamental incision in stone; 
notch-ringing, -sight, -stick, -weed (see quots.); 
+ notch-wheel, the locking- or count-wheel in 
a clock; notch-wing, a name of various moths. 

1846 A. Younc Nant, Dict. 38 Snatch-Blocks (or *Notch- 
Blocks) which are single blocks with a notch cut in one 
cheek, to receive the bight of a rope. 1823 P. NicHoLtson 
Pract. Build. 189 A *notch-board is a board into which the 
ends of the steps are let. 1844 H. Steenens Bh. Farn 
III. zo24 Notch-boards injure tbe edges of feeders, besides 
causing deep holes to be scooped beyond them by the fall 
of water. 1840 Crvier’s Anim. Kingd. 74 note, *Notch- 
eared Bat (V. emarginatus'.—The fur reddish-grey above, 
ash-coloured beneath. 1886 Cassett, *Votch-/lowered,.. 
having the flowers notched at the margin. 1843 C7zvi/ Eng. 
§& Arch. Fral. VI. 320/1 An ornamental parapet, with a 
cornice of *notch-heads, or dog-tooth, or corbels. 1822 
Hortus Anglicus U1. 468 Alnus Serrulata, * Notch-leaved 
Alder. 1884 Axstratasian 8 Nov. 875/1 In *notch-ringing, 
a belt of bark is not only removed, but a notch running 
round the tree is cut in the sap-wood about 2 in. deep. 1867 
Smvtu Sailor's Word-bk., *Notch-sight of a gun,a sight 
having a V-shaped notch, wherein the eye easily finds the 
lowest or central point. 1883 GresLey Gloss. Coal-mining, 
*Notch Sticks, short pieces of stick notched or nicked, used 
by miners as records of the number of tubs of coal, &c., 
they send out of the pit during the day. 1736 Ainsworth, 
*Notch weed, Afriplex olida. (Hence in Johnson, etc.) 
1866 Treas. Bot. 793/2 Notchweed, Chenopodium Vil- 
varia, 1611 Cotcr., Roué de compte, a *Notch-wheele in 
a Clocke. 1819 SamovueLLte Fxfomol. Compend. 435 The 
shallow *Notchwing...he common Notchwing. 1832 J. 
Rennie Butterfl. & Moths 180 The Chequered Notch-Wing. 

+ Notch, obs. variant of NautcH 5d. 

1796 Exiza Hamitton Lett. Hindoo Rajah (1811) I. 222, 
I was invited by the Governor-General to a notch, or, as 
they express it, a ball. 


Notch (ngt{), z. 
[f. the sb.] 

+1. ¢rvans. To cut (hair) unevenly. Ods. rare. 

Cf. Percivall Span. Dict. (1591) ‘ Trasquttones, notches in 
the hair’. 

1597 Br. Hare Saé. 1. vii, All Brittish bare upon the 
bristled skin Close noched is his beard, both lip and chin. 
1611 CorGr., Bertauder,..to notch, or cut the haire vneuenly, 
1687 Miéce Gt. Fr. Dict. u.s.v.. To notch Hair, conper tes 
cheuvcux Lune maniere ridicule. 1747 P. Francis f/orace, 
FEpist. 1. 1. 136 If some unlucky Barber notch my Hair. 

2, To cut or make notches in; to cut or mark 


with notches. 

1600 Hevwoop 1st P¢. Edw. [IV (1613) C 2b, Whose re- 
creant limbs are notcht with gaping scarres. 1607 Suaks. 
Cor. iv. v. 199 He scotcht him, and notcht him like a Car- 
binado. 1672 Sin W. Tatsor Discov. ¥. Lederer 25 You 
must not forget to notch the trees as you go along with 


Also 6 noch, g knotch. 


(Cf. Nick sé.1 2.) | 
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your small Hatchet. 1737 Pore Hor. Efist.1. i. 84 From 
him whose quills stand quiver’d at his ear, Yo him who 
notches sticks at Westminster. 1766 Compl. Farmer s.v. 
Aladder 5 1 3/1 They are seven inches broad, notched half 
the thickness of the stocks of the beetles. 1814 JANE 
Austen Mansf. Park 111.280 Her eyes could only wander 
to..the table, cut and knotched by her brothers. 1862 
Morratt /fist. Needle-m. 2 You may see men grinding 
long steel bars to the necessary fineness,..then notching 
them at the required lengtlis. 

fig. 1649 G. Daniet T7inarch., [1en. V ccxxi, Greiv'd, 
that the ‘lallies of his Fame, was Seene Notch’t, with a 
Debt. 187: Merepitn f+ Richmond x\vi, The place is 
notched where it occurred and for ever avoided. 

transf. 1864 LowELL Fireside Trav. 144 Pines, whose 
pointed summits notched the rosy west in an endless black 
Sterra, 1878 Hux rev Physiogr. xvii. 274 The eastern end 
is notched by the estuary of the Thames. 

b. To convert zz¢o (some form) by the process 


“of making notches. 


1768-74 Tucker L¢. Naz. (1834) Il. 319 Persons..might 
notch a stick into something that could be fancied a human 
face. 1832 Ht. Martineau /770/ & Valley ii. 28 Another 
would notch it into a saw. 1862 Scrore Volcanoes 136 
Notching it into. .fantastically-shaped eminences. 

ce. absol. To make notches. 

1848 Dickens Dombey i, Remorseless twins they are for 
striding through their human forests, notching as they go. 

3. ‘To score, mark, record, by means of notches, 
Also with #2 or dow2, and in hg. contexts. 

1623 Mipoteton Alore Dissemblers v.i, VM notch your 
faults up. 1645 FULLER Good Th. in Bad T. (1841) 43 He 
had no leisure to eat for notching up the men he met. 1649 
G. Damect Trinarch., Hen. V cclxxxiv, Let Harrie’s Fate 
(Notch’d sure with Time) Spin to a Softer Bed. 1837 
Dickens Pickw. vii, The umpires were stationed behind 
the wickets ; the scorers were prepared to notch the runs. 
1848 LoweLt Siglow P. Poet. Wks. 1890 II. 138 We 
notched the votes down on three sticks. 1860 EMERSON 
Cond. Life, Fate Wks. (Bohn) II. 320 As children stand up 
against the wall..and notch their height. 1879 Princeton 
Rev. May 478 The cataract itself has notched the records 
of the ages of its retrocession upon the rocks by its side. 

absol, 1837 Dickens Pickw, vii, They notch in here.. 
it’s the best place in the whole field. 

b. To score, succeed in getting (a run, etc.). 

1837 Dicxens Pickw. vii, All-Muggleton had notched 
some fifty-four. 1895 Daily Nezws 18 Dec. 9/4 The nearest 
they could get to scoring was a corner, whilst their 
opponents notched two goals. 

e. To mark of/by effacing a notch. 

1831 Lanoor A nd ria of Hungary Wks. 1846 II. 2 Notched 
off like schoolboy’s days Anxious to see his parent. 

4. To fix, secure, or insert, by means of notches. 

1768 C. Beatty Fn. 72 note, Logs of wood laid upon one 
another, notched at the corners into each other. 1837 
Croitl Eng. & Arch. Frut. 1.2/2 Longitudinal sleepers of 
timber..on which are notched down transverse bearers. 
1838 /did. 104/1 Cross-ties notched on to the waling. 1857 
THoreau Alaine HW, (1894) 23 One directly above another, 
and notched together at the ends. 1875 Carpentry § Jorn. 
62 You can notch in the corners, like E, as it cannot get 
out of place when the top is nailed on. 

Jig. 1824 Scorr St. Ronax's i, The houses were notched 
as it were into the side of the steep bank. 

b. To chop of, cut out. 

1820 Scotr 4édo/ ili, Have they hands, and fight not for 
the land which bore them? They should be notched off at 
the elbow! 1896 A dibute’s Syst. ATed. 1. 192 Rhombic in 
shape with a corner notched out. 

5. To fit the arrow to the bowstring; to nock. 

1635 Quartes Embl. t. vii. 30 His bow is bent, and he 
hath notch’d his dart. 1649 G. Danie /7inarch., Hen. V 
clxxix, Other well-notch their Arrowes; trye tbeir Stringes 
And draw their Bowes. 1720 De For Caft. Singleton xvii. 
(1840) 292 Their arrows being soon notched upon their 
bows. 1767 /’oetry in Ann. Reg. 230,1 bent my bow,..and 
strait Notch’d on the nerve the messenger of fate. 

6. To stop or jam (a wheel). rave. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 130 They can’t strike sail, 
or notch the wheels,..in a trice. ; 

7. intr. To become jagged or indented. rave —. 

1693 Everyn De La Quint. Conpl. Gard. II. 15 Their 
matter must be of good temper'd Steel, so that the edge 
may neither turn, or notch easily. 


Notched (ngt/t), 27. a. [f. prec.+-ED 1] 

l. That has a notch or notches cut in it; nicked, 
indented; marked with a notch. 

160z2 Marston Axt. & Alet. 1, He lookes like a may- 
pole, or notched stick. 1683 Crowne City Polztigzes v, 
Because a knight’s notch’d in the crown, and the doctor's a 
little crack’d there. 1744 Jounson Diary WV. Wales (1816) 
74 At an iron-work I saw round bars formed by a knotched 
hammer and anvil. 1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 110 
They ascended with great agility, by a long notched stick. 
821 Ciare Vill. Alinstr. I. 112 The oak-tree, gnarl’d and 
notch’d, Lifts its. .furrow'd side. 1847 Smeaton Buctder's 
Alan. 163 To describe an Ellipse by Means of ..a piece 
of notched Lath. 1887 Hatt Caine Deemster xxxiii, The 
notched door of the portcullis was open. 

b. Sot. Coarsely dentate or serrate. 

1676 Grew Anat. Pt, Fruits 176 The Belly’d [flowers] 
are also Even Edged, as in Convolvulus; or Notched, as in 
Trachelium, 1748 Anson's Voy. 11. ii.310 The leaves of this 
tree are..notched about the edges. 1796 WitHERiNG Briz. 
Plants (ed, 3) 1. 200 Petals... heart-shaped, bent inwards, and 
notched at theend. 1824 Sir J. E.Smitu Zug. FV. (1828) 
II. 345 Petals 5, flat, spreading, notched. 1870 Hooker 
Stud. Flora 51 Petals notched, and with a notched scale. 

e. Zool. Having notches or incisions. 

1713 PEtIVER Aquat. Anim, Amboing 1/2 Echinus 
plaans,.. Double notcli’d Sea Pan-cake. 1774 Gotpsm. 
Nat, /ist. (1776) V1. 359 The two great claws. are usually 
notched, like a saw. 1837 Jenny Cycl. VII. 26/1 Ears.. 
a little notched on their external border. 1880 GUNTHER 
Fishes 330 Pectoral fins not notched at their origin. 


NOTE. 


Comb. 1871 Cassetl’s Nat. [list. 1. 307 The Notched- 
eared Bat (Vesfertilio emarginatus), found in Central and 
Southern Europe, and extending eastward into Persia. 

+2. Having unevenly or closely cropped hair. 

1611 Corer., Sertaudé, curtalled ; also, notched, or cut 
vneuenly. ¢ 1648 Davenant Vac. in London Wks. (1673) 
289 For Prentice notch'd he strait does call. 1681 Dryoen 
Span. Friar Prol., Even as notch’d prentices whole sermons 
write, [1820 Lams Eta Ser. 1. Oxford in the Vacation, A 
votary of the desk —a notched and cropt scrivener. ] 

Notchel (ngtfél), sé. dia/. Also 7 nochell, 
9 nochil(d, knotchell, etc. [Of obscure origin. 
Now current only in Chesh., Lane., and W. Yks.] 
To cry (one) notchel, to proclaim publicly that 
one will not be responsible for debts incurred by 
the person named. Also in nofchel-crying, -nolice. 

1681 Dial, betw. Sam. & Will.in Hari. Mise. (1744) 11. 
101 The King’s Majesty,..him they cryed Nochell. Savz. 
What, as Gaffer Block of our Town cryed his Wife? 1839 
Lewis Gloss. Here, In Lencashire, ‘cry'’d nochild’ means 
a woman cried down by her husband. 1859 in WV. & Q. 3rd 
Ser. (1866) X. 108 On Wednesday there was at Accrington 
an extraordinary instance of the disgraceful practice of 
‘notchel crying’. 1882 Lac. Gloss. 202 To cry ‘notchel' 
is to give notice that a certain person or persons will not 
pay the debts of another person. 1889 4. & Q. 7th Ser. 
VIII. 268 He is thus said to ‘notchel’ her, and the adver- 
tisement is termed a ‘ notchel’ notice. 

Hence No‘tchel v. 

1841 Hamitton Vuge Lit. 356 When a man advertises 
that he is not answerable for certain debts of a partner, in 
life or in trade, he knotchells them. 1886 Cheshire Gloss. 
241 When a inan makes public announcement that he will 
not pay his wife's debts, she is said to be xotchelled. 

Notcher (nptfes). [f. Norco v.} One who 
notches ; a scorer. 

c1740 in Daily News 19 Oct. (1297) 7/2 The Bowler, The 
Striker, The Notcher [etc.]. 1895 rh Scott Apple Orchards 
52 A deal table accommodated the notcher or scorer. 

No‘tchet. vare—!. (Of obscure meaning.) 

Cf. Suff. and Essex dial. zofche/, an insignificant tbing, a 
small quantity. 

1636 Apr. Wittiams Hoty Tadle (1637) 53 In this imper- 
fect time, and uneven Notchets, His house with Minum’s 
swarm’‘d, his head with Crotchets. 

No'tchful. [f. Norcu sd.] 
which can be contained in a notch. 

1933 Tutt //orse-Hoeing Husb. xxii. 331 An equal Number 
of Notchfuls of seed will be delivered thro’ the Seed Passage 
at_each Revolution of the Wheels. 

Notching (ng'tfin), vd 5d. [f. Notcu v.] 

1. The action or process of making notches, esp. 
in carpentry as a method of joining timbers. 

1611 CotGcR, Creneure, a tagging, nicking, notching. 1825 
J. Nicnotson Oferat. Mechanic 564 Notching admits two 
pieces to be joined at from one to four angles. 1847 
Smeaton Suilder’s Man. 80 The carpenter usually connects 
his timbers either by notching, or by mortice and tenon. 
1875 Knicnt Dict. Mech. 1534/2 Halving, scarfing, and 
cauking are foris of notching, and form a lap-joint. 

2. A notch or notch-like incision. 

1842 Gwitt Excycl. Arch. 1008 Notching, a hollow cut 
from one of the faces of a piece of timber, generally made 
rectangular tn section. 1849 Murcnison Sz/uria ix. 201 
The galleries thus formed falling in, and producing furrow- 
like markings, with or without transverse notchings, 

Notchy (nptfi), z [f. Noren sd. + -y1] 
Having notches or indentations. 

1850 ALLinGHAM Poems, To the Cicada, Scraping to your 
heart's desire Dusky sides with notcby feet. 1883 Miss 
Broucuton Belinda M11. 152 The Langdale Pikes bave just 
shaken the rain-clouds off their notchy crests. 

Note, s4.! Obs. exc. north. dial. Forms: 1 
notu, (1) 2-5, 9 note, 5 noote; 4-5 not, 4 
notte, 5 nott; 5 noytt, 5, 7 noyt, 9 noit. [OE. 
notu fem.=MDu. xote (cf. MDu. not, ON. xot 
neut.), f. the weak grade of the series sezf-, nazt-, 
nut-: see Naiv sé. and v.l, NEaT 56,, and Nowt. 

In later ME. the word is most common in alliterative 
verse ; in the H’ars Afex. it occurs at least a score of times 
in a variety of senses. In some passages it appears to have 
no very definite meaning.] 

1. Use, usefulness, profit, advantage. 

c893 K. AELereD Ovos. 1. x. 48 Hit zr piosan zenog 
emittiz lez.., & ge his nane note ne hefdon. cg60 Rule 
St. Benet (Schr6er) 11 He bid zewitnod swa swa zymeleas 
hyrde, gif se byredes ealdor..to lytele note & nytwyrdnesse 
on his heorde anzyt. a@12z5s0 Owl & Night. 557 Is in be 
eni ober note, Bute pu hauest schille prote? c¢ca1ago Sz. 
Katherine 51 in S. Eng. Leg. 1.93 We schulle betere i-leue 
alle men, and more it wole beo note, 13.. Seuyn Sag. (W.) 
992 For here bolt is sone i-schote, More to barm than to 
note. 1338 R. Brunne Chroz. (1810) 169 God gif pam grace 
to spede, With douhty fo, to note, whan bei com to dede. 
a142z5 Cursor M. 22883 (Trin.), Owe we here of to fecche 
resoun How he dob alle pinge to note [v.7. nait]. a1q50 
Mvrc 1484 Hast pow ouer-holde corne or ote, Or oper bynge 
pat come neuer to note? 

b. (One's) good, benefit, or profit. 

a1240 Ureisun in O. E. Hom. 1. 195 lhesu cristes blode, 
pet for ure note was t-sched odere rode. a tzg0 Ow! § 
Wizht. 330 Ich do god mid mine prote, And warni men to 
hore note. a@ 1300 Czvsor MM. 21772 Sco pat fand quar it 
was hid,..And til vr note nu has it broght. 1340 Ayend. 
139 Huanne pe man zekb his ojene note in al pet he dep. 

c. Zo do nole, to do good. 

13.. Coer de Lion 2651 Stones that deden never note, 
Grounde they never whete, no grote. ¢1325 Chron. Eng. 


The quantity 


434 in Ritson Afetr. Ronz. U1. 288 Ethelwolf..dude ys lond 


lute note. c1425 Cast. Persev. 2730 Pou mayst purchase 
per-with bothe ponde & parke, & do ber-with meky! note. 
61440 Facob’s Well 197 Pin handy] is all to schort, pi schouyl 
is no3t worthe. Pou doost no note. 


NOTE. 


d. /n noie, in use. 

¢ 1400 Deser. Troy 792 Ho raught hyma ring with a riche 
stone,.. Eneas it name & in note hade. ¢ 1440 York Jyst. 
xxxvi. 383 A graue.. pat neuer was in noote, It Is newe, 

e. dia’, The milk given by a cow; the period 
of giving milk; the condition of a cow when giving, 
or beginning to give, milk after calving. 

a1728 Kensett in A/S. Lansd. 1033 fol. 272b, Nayt, a 
cow’s milk for one year. W. R. Yorksh. where they hire out 
a cow for asummer at so mucha .Voyé. 1847 in Hatuiw., 
aVote,..the time during which a cow is in milk. North. 
1875 in Antriin 5 Doz Gloss. (1880) 73 A Kerry cow,..at 
her note in May, 1880~ in dial. glossaries (Cumb., Yks., 
Lanc., Chesh.). ; 

2. Office; employment, occupation, or work, as 
properly pertaining or assigned to a person. also, 
way of acting, practice. 

6960 Rule St. Benet \Scbrier) 63 Ne reden gebrodru, ne 
ne singen..ac @a syn Zecorene to dzre note. ¢1000 /ELFRIC 
Gen. x}. 13 Efter pam Pharao. .xeset pe to bere ylcan note, 
1303 R. Brunne //andl, Syne 963 Y swore.. Pat y wide nat 
. halewe bys day of my note. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Reeve's 7. 
148 This meller goth agayn, and no word seyde, But doth his 
note,.. Til that her corn was fair and wel i-grounde. ¢ 1450 
dé. Cuthbert (Surtees) 8056 Parfore prior turgote Pe bischope 
preferd to pis note. 1513 Dovcias “4 neds vi. iv. 26 Vtheris, 
quhilk wer ordanit for sic notis, The warme new blude 
keppit in coup and peis. 

b. Work, as occupying one for or at a particular 
time ; temporary occupation or employment. 

€1325 Maetr. //om. 61 Of thair not yet standes merk, In 
Babilony the tour yet standes, 13.. A. £. Addit, P. B.1233 
Set nolde neuer nabugo pis ilke note leue, Er he hade 
tuyred bis toun & torne hit to grounde. c1400 Desir. Jroy 
284 Mony noble for be nonest to be note yode,..‘I'o this 
Journey with Jason. ¢1460 //ow the Goode IV1f 103 Hazl. 
£.P. P. 1,187 Loke what note is moste nede for to done. 

1883 A lnoudbury Gloss. 92 ‘What noit are ye at?’ = 
“What are you doing?’ 

c. Work of a specified kind. 

¢1400 Sege Jerus. 800 Myche of inasonus note bey mar- 
den pat tyme. 1419 Surtees Mise. (1890) 15 The wryght 
note of a gutter Letwix the newe house..and the hall. 

d. A piece of work. 

13.. St. Erkenwolde 38 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1831) 
267 Pe temple..was..A noble note for be nones & new 
werke hit hatte. 13.. &. Z£. Addit. P. A. g2t In Ludee hit 
is bat noble note (se. Jerusalem). 

3. A matter, affair, or circumstance ; a thing. 

@ 1350 St. Lucy 199 in Morstm. Alteng?. Leg. (1881) 19 
One of his men wightly 30de ‘Io venge his lord of pis lang 
note. 21375 Lay folks Mass BR. App. iv. 551 Hit is a 

. nedful note to neuen. «@ 1400-50 Alerander 125 As many 
Besandis on his bake as he bere mi3t, And obire necessari 
Notis as nedis to his craftix ¢1470 God. §& Gaw.506 ‘Quhat 
nedis ‘, said Spinagrus, ‘sic notis to nevin"? 

1883 Almondbury Gloss. 92 ‘We sud be at the same noit 
as before,’ 7. ¢. in the same position, or difficulty. 

b. In phrase new nole s). 

13.. Evang. Nicod. 77 in Elerrig Archiv LIM. 353 Vs 
noyes gretely bir notes new. 13.. £. 4. Addit. Pv A. 155 
Penne nwe note me com on honde Pat meued my mynde ay 
more & more. ¢1400 Rowland & UO. 49 Now come than 
newe note one hande And wondirfull hasty tythande. ¢1470 
Gol. & Gaw. sox ‘lhoght I suld fynd thame new notis for 
this tx yeir. 

4. The tenor or purport ofa lettcr. rare —'. 

a 1400-50 Ale.vander 1719 Now sall I neuen vs here next 


be note of his lettir. 
Note (ndt), 56.2 Also 3-4 (6 Sc.) not (7 Sc. 


notte), 4 noot, 5 novte, Sc. noyt, 6 Sc. noit, 
6-7 noate, 7 noat. [a, OF. nole (12th c.), ad. 
L. nofa,a mark. Cf. It., Sp., Py. nota.] 

I. 1. a. A written character or sign, expressing 
the pitch and duration of a musical sound, 

1300 Learning Music in Rel. Ant. 1. 292 Summe notes 
arn shorte and somme a long noke, Somme kroken a-wey- 
ward als a fleshoke. ¢1440 Prom, Parv. 359/1 Noote, of 
songe yn a boke, avfa. 1597 I. Moxey /ntrod. Alus. 11 
Luery sinall note of a Ligature descending being a square 
note is a long. 1609 Doutanp Oruith. Jdicrol. 6 Now 
Notes is that by which the highnes, or lownes of a Sony is 
expressed, 1662 PLayrorp Skill us. 1. x, This swifter 
Triple ‘Time is sometimes prick'd in Black Notes, which 
Black Note is of the sane Measure with the Minin. 1716 
Hearne Coflect. (O. H.S.) V. 277 Ie hath got an old MS. 
with Musical Notes, 1762-71 H. Watroce Vertue’s Anecd, 
Paint. (1786) II. 206 [lis own portrait done by himself with 
a pallet and pencils in his hand, and musical notes on a 
scrip of paper. 1848 RimBautt Pranoforte 11 ‘lwo notes 
are obtained without the assistance of ledger-lines, by 
merely placing one below and the other above the staff, 
1893 Durr Early Printed Bks. 139 Wigden's Polycronicon, 
the first English book containing musical notes. 

b. A key of a pianoforte or similar instrument. 

1848 Rimpacrt Pianaforte 67 One is kept in motion by 
repeatedly striking the same note, 1884 F, M. CrawFoxp 
Kom. Singer |. 6 Two of the notes are dumb. 

1g. 1899 J. Smitu Chr. Charac. 172 Instinctively we 
discern in others a dumb note, .. a moral insensitiveness, 
which awakens a sense of alarm. 

2. A single tone of definite pitch, such as is pro- 
duced by a musical instrument or by the human 
voicc in singing. 

€1300 Leatning Music in Rel. Ant. 1. 292 Thu holdest 
nowt a note, hy God! in riht ton... Thu tuchest nowt the 
notes, thu bites hem on sonder. 1340 Ayend, 105 Ine bise 
zonge byeb zeue notes. 1390 Gower Conf III. go Nou 
scbarpe notes and nou softe, Non hihe notes and nou lowe, 
As he the gamme a man maiknowe. 1526 Pilgr. Perf.(W. 
de W. 1531) 158 Notclipping the syllables,..not chauntyng 
nor brekynge your notes. 1590 SHAxs. A/ids. N. v. i, 4°5 
First rehearse this song by roate ‘I’o each word a warbling 
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change the name of the tune, and yet are alwayes sounds. 
1662 Pravrorp Sétl/ A/us. 1.1, Those below Gam-ut are 
called double Notes. 2753 HouartH Anal. Beauty ii. 16 
‘The ear is as much offended with one even continued note. 
176z Fraxkiin Exp, Electr. (1769) 30 It often happens that 
two [glasses] of the same size differ a note or half a note in 
tone. 1824 W. Irvine 7. Traz. I. 47 She even hummed an 
air, and did not make a single false note. 1887 Bowen 
Virg, cEneid v1. 646 ‘Their Vhracian priest..Chants them 
the air with the seven sweet notes of hi» musical scales, 

jig. 1885 Harper's Mag. Apr. 6y6/z2 Tne gardens and 
oichards..strike..joyous notes of color. 

b. With reference to the song, or other musical 

utterance, of birds. (Cf. 3b.) 

1393 Laxcu. #. /'2. C xt €5 Vnder Iynde in a launde 
lenede ich a stounde, To lithen here laies and le:e louctiche 
notes, ¢1430 Lypc. JA/in. Poems (Percy Soc.) 157 The 
yelwe swan..:\geyn his dethe melodyously syngyng His 
fatal notys. ¢1450 Flottanp //owd/at 716 Ibar notis anone 
.. War of Mary the myld. 1570 Satir. Poems Resor. xv. 

5 Tbow luifsum Lark & gay Goldspink, .. Lat be sour 
Heuinly Noitis. 1591 SHAKS. 7/70 Gent. Vv. iv. 5 Here can | 
..to tbe Nightingales coinplaining Notes Tune my dis- 
tresses. 1613-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. tiv. 72 Or to the 
groues, where birds..Sit sweetly tuning of their noates to- 
gether. 1738 Gent/. Mag. VIII. 5546/2 Happy Bird,..You 
alone her heart could inove With sweetest Notes of 
tender Love. 1774 Gotpsm. Wat. Hist. (1776) V. 324 A 
region where the birds excel rather in the beauly of their 
plumage than the sweetness of their notes. 1820 Scott 
Lady of L. wi. ii, In answer coo’d the cushat dove Her 
notes of peace, and rest, andlove. 1875 Newton in Encyc/, 
Brit. WN. 770/2 ‘Whe notes to which we have..hearkened 
with rapt admiration are changed to a guttural croak. 

3. A strain of music, a melody, a tune, a song. 
In later use only foed. 

1275 Lay. 6999 Blabgabarat was king ‘hote Of alle manere 
note, @1300 Cursor w/. 7407 Dauid cuth on sere-kin note; 
Bath he cuth on harpe and rote. ¢1305 S/. Dunstan 165in 
E. E. P.(1852) 39 Kirieleyson, christeleyson, was be murie 
note and song. 1390 Gower Con/. |. 39 He song, tbat he 
the bestes wilde Made of his note tame and milde, 1493 
Festivald (W. de W. 1515) gob, Two yonge men began 
masse w' a soleinpne note. 1560 [aus tr. Slezdane's Comm, 
233 Ele made it also in metre, & set a note to il verye con- 
sonant tothe argument. 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev... i, 
I made this ditty, and the note to it. 1635 Pacitr Céris- 
tianogr. \. iil, (16 56) 131 If it be some high or Festivall day: 
..£ We praise thee O God’, is sung with a more solemne and 
curious note, 1667 Micron P. Z. 1v. 683 Celestial voices.. 
responsive each to others note Singing thir great Creator. 
1750 Guay Llegy 49 Through the long-drawn aisle and 
fretted vault The pealing antbem swells the note of praise. 


b. The musical song or call of a bird. (Cf. 2b.) 
2330 Anus & Amil. 536 She herd the foules gret and 
smale, The swete note of the nightingale. 1500-20 Dunsar 
Poems xxii. 17 The pyet with hir pretty cot Fenjeis to sin, 
the nychtingalis not, 1590 Suaks. Weds. .V. wt. i, 135 The 
plainsong Cuckow gray; Whose note full many a man doth 
inarke. 1667 Mitton 7, Z, ut go The wakeful Bird..in 
shadiest Covert hid Tunes her nocturnal Note. 1742 GRay 
On Spring i, The Attic warbler pours her throat, Re- 
sponsive to the cuckvo’s note. 1800-24 CamperLe /’oeurs, 
field Flowers ii, The deep mellow crush of the wood- 
igeon’s note. 1846 lickENs Cricket on Jéicarth i, \ Cuckoo 
ooked out of a trap-door in the Palace, and gave note 
six times. 
+c. In phr. 4o say, seng, etc., dy nole. Obs. 

1436 ££. bills (1882) 106, xx s'to sey be note the dirige. 
1485 Digby lyst. (1882) mi. 1223 Ower servyse be note 
lete vs syng. @15§48 Hatt Chrou., dIen. VI/1,82b, The 
sayd lorde Cardinal sang an high and solempne masse by 
note before the two kynges and quenes. 1762 CHURCHILL 
Kosciad Poems 1767 I. 46 And, in six months, my dog shall 
howl by note. 

4. A cry, call, or sound, es. that made by a 
bird or fowl. 


@ 1300 Cursor A/. 22467 Childer in moder wamb to lij, Wit- 
in pair wambs sal pai cri, Wit hei not and tude steuen. 1§73 
Satir. Poems Reform. xxxix. 144, | saw thame fane Tocry 
‘Peccaui’ witb the waithinan noi. 1593 Suaks 2 en. VI, 
ut. i. 40 Came he right now to singa Kauens Note, Whose 
dismal! tune bereft my Vitall powres. @ 1682 Sir T. Browne 
Yracts (1683) 105 From the proper note it is called an 
Hoopebird with us. 1693 Warver Tre Asmazous (1713) 
63 With a -piteous and discontented Note, searching for 
their Queen. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. (Globe) 53 Fowls of 
many Sorts,. crying every one acccrding to his usual Note. 
1782 Cowrer Jackdaw i, There is a bird who., by the 
hoarseness of his note Might be suppos’d a crow. 1845 
P. Parley's Ann. V1. 36 (The bullfinch) has a wild hooping 
note. 1866 HatFietp Notices Doncaster 1. 86 The note of 
the carrion crow.., a note-call of danger. 

5. In transferred applications. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour (1668) 183 She wold never 
here ne understand the noote and worde» of none, sauf one 
tyme that a knyghte prayd her. 1599 Suaxs. //en. V, 
iv. Prol. 14 The Armourers.., With bnsie Hammers closing 
Riuets vp, Giue dreadfull note of preparation. 1702 C. 
Matuer A/agu. Chr. ui. iii. (1853) I. 306 The gentry at the 
table were at their old notes. 1839 Caxtyte Chartism 
(1842) 49 The terror and horror they inspire is but the note 
of preparation for the truth they aretoteach, 1849 Macau- 
Lay //ist. Eng. iv. I. 492 Roger Lestrange..sounded the 
note of war in the Observator. 1877 ‘H. A. Pace’ De 
Quincey 1. viii. 151 We can catch clearly enough the note 
of extreme, almost austere self-dependence. 

b. Zo change (one's) nole: Toalter (one’s) way 
of speaking or thinking. (Cf. F. changcr de nole.) 

1633 G. Herbert Temple, Joseph's Coat 3 Sorrow hath 
chang’d its note. 1680 Ués. on ‘ Curse Ye Meroz' 7 Do you 
imagine such a Fool would not think it high time tochange 
Note and Coat? 1734 tr. Rollin's Anc. Hist. (11. vit. 449 
Finding that the more he declined the command the more 
they pressed him to accept it, he changed his note. 1778 
SuEeRIDAN Camp. 1. i, Here he comes.—Now you'll change 
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NOTE. 


) note. 2621 Bipte Wisd. xix. 18 As in a Psaltery notes | yournote, 1873 Dixon 77v0 Queens xv. Vi. III. 161 Tournay 


won, tbese Spanish allies had begun to change their note. 
Il. +6. A name or distinctive appellation. Ods. 

1390 Gower Cou. II, 16 A knave child..which was after 
hote Paphus, of whom yit hath the note A certein yle, 
which Paphos Men clepe. 

7. A mark, sign, token, or indication of some 
quality, condition, or fact, or from which some- 
thing may be inferred; a characteristic or dis- 
uinguishing feature. 

Common froin ¢1575 to 1690, and again in recent use 
(from ¢ 1865). 

¢ 1374, Cuaucer Socth. v. met. iii. (1868) 159 Wherfore 
eschauhp it so..to fynden bilke notes of sobe y-couered. 
1547-64 Bautpwin J/or. PAilos, (Palfr.) 111 Patience & 
perseuerance are two prcper notes; whereby Gods children 
are truly known from hypocrites. a 1568 AscHam Scholem. 
(.\rb.) 37 The most speciall notes of a good witte for learning 
in a cbilde [etc]. 1607 ‘Torsett Four: Beasts 435 Both 
kindes haue vnder their tailes a double note of passage. 
1628 T. Spencer Logick 288 That Axiome is probable which 
seemes so to all, .by certaine frequent notes, and cleerenes. 
1696 Wuiston Jc, Earth ww. (1722) 346 ‘Tis a plain Note of 
the Vileness of our present State. 1738 Warzurton Div. 
Legat. 1. Ded. p. xxxii, To shew how certain Notes they 
are of the Temper of Mind I charge upon you. 1794 Panny 
Evid. u. vii. (1817) 185 Between the letters..of St. Paul.. 
and his history in the Acts of the Apostles, there exist many 
notes of correspondency. 1846 Krewe Lyra /nuoc, (1873) 
12 The welcome notes of fatherhood. 1891 Sfeakcr 2 May 
532/2 These are the notes of tbe ‘ Neo-paganism ’, which 
began a good hundred years ago. : 

Zheol, One of certain characteristics by 
which the trie Church may be known; a sign or 
proof of genuine origin, authority, and practice. 

1555 L. Saunvers in Coverdale Lets. A/artyrs (15364) 187 
Besydes these outward notes and tokens declaryng yt we be 
the true church. 1563 //omutlies 1. xvi. (1859) 462 The true 
Church.. hath always three notes or inarks whereby it is 
known; pure and sound doctrine, the Sacraments ministered 
according to Cbrist’s holy institution, and the right use of 
ecclesiastical discipline. 1656 Bramuatt Replic. 1. 3 Other 
notes of the Church which did not please us so well, as 
Antiquity, and Uniuersality, and Splendour. 1749 WESLEY 
Wes, (1872) X. 88 Low comes subjection to tbe Pope to be 
..an essential note of the Church? 1841 J. H. Newnan 
Lett, (1891) 11. 354 Many persons are doubtful whether we 
have the notes of the true Church upon us. 1864 — Afol. 
v. 198, I do not wish it supposed, that I considered the note 
of Catholicity really to belong to Rome [ete. ]. 

transf, 1871 R. 11. Hut10on~ £ss. |. 337 To have a coinpact 
statement of the whole gist of Christianity is the principal 
* note ' of the Cominon-Sense Church. 

8. A stigma, reproach. Const. of 

In common use from ¢ 1570 to 1650; now rare. 

15931 Eryot Gov. (1580) 20 Augustus,..only for playing at 
dice,..sustaineth in hystories a note of reproche. 1570-6 
LamsarDe Peramd, Kent (1826) 323 Whatsoever note of 
infamie we heeretofore may have contracted. 1635 R. N. 
tr. Camden's [list. deliz, \. 17: Amongst all inen he under- 
went the note of cruelty. 1669 Drypen /yranuic Love 
Pref., My outward Conversation. .shall never be justly 
tax'd with the Note of Atheism or Prophaneness. 

1849 Macaunay //ist, Eug. v. 1. 568 A crime on which 
divine and human laws have justly set a peculiar note of 
infamy. 1865 Pusty rath Ang. Ch. 130 To leave those 
who disbelieved it free from the note of heresy. 

b. The maik of censurc uscd by the Roman 


censors, 

1614 Rareicu //ist. World v. iii. § 13. 422 Neither was the 
note of the Censors at this time (as otherwise it had used to 
be) hurtful onely in reputation. 

+e. An object of censtre. Obs. rare. 

1563 Foxe A. § AM. 59/2 Better it were to sustaine pouerty 
with praise, than in greate promotions to be a common note 
to al nen. 

9. An objective sign, or visible token, which 
serves to identify or distinguish some person or 
thing, or to denote some circumstance or fact in 


connexion therewith, 

Pretty common from ¢1580 to 1680; now rare. 

1577-87 Houinsuep Scot. Chron. (1806) I]. 148 A red lion 
(the peculiar note of the kingdoin of Scotland). 1583 
Struupes Anat, Abus. 1. (1882) 110 So the other notes 
of apparell..may make a difference, and distinguish thein 
from others of the laitie abroad. 1618 BoLton Florus 1. 
xvili. (1636) 54 Having first cast away his ensignes or notes 
of a King. 1683 Ray Corr. (1848) 134 Those notes of 
having flat feet. argue it to belong to the genus of Colymbi. 
1899 A llbutt's Syst. Aled. VILL. 865 The ‘note’ of scabies 
is the burrow ; and in this the parasite must be sought. 

10. A sign or character (other than a letter) 
uscd in writing or printing ; a mark of interroga- 
tion, etc. (Also fig.) 

1529 More Dyaloge iv. Wks. 286/1, I haue laid you the 
places ready with ryshes betwene the leaues and notes 
marked in the margentes where the matter is touched. 
1611 Suaxs. Wind. 7, v. ii, 12 “The changes I perceiued in 
the King, and Camillo, were very Notes of admiration. 
1636 B. loss Eng. Gram. Wks. 1816 IX. 345 Ifa 
sentence be with an interrogation, we use this note |?). 1668 
Wirkins Real Char, 1. xi. 365 ‘here should be soine 
Note or Mark to express when a Vowel is to be used long. 
1748 J. Mason Elocution 23 Where are four more Notes or 
Distinctions of Pause, viz. a Parenthesis [etc.) 1795 |. 
Murray Eng. Gram. 169 A note of interrogation is used al 
the end of an interrogative sentence. 1859 [sce ADMIRATION 
4) 1899 Allbute’s Syst. Med. VIII. 775 Bald patches with 
note of exclamation hairs. /4/d. 856 ‘Lhe short hairs..are 
shaped like a note of exclamation (‘). ; 

+b. A mark on a flower or leaf. Obs. rare. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 206 These be not those Hyacinthes 
wherein the notes or mourning markes are printed, ie 
Ray Creation (1714) 113 The signatures of Plants or the 
Notes impressed upon tbem as indices of their vertues. 
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+11. A (Hebrew) particle. Obs. rare. 

1607 Torsert Four-7 Beasts (1658) 339 ‘The Hebrew 
notes cannot admit such a version or exposition. c¢ 1620 A. 
Hume Brit. Tongue u.v, This difference we declyne, not 
as ‘doth the latines and greekes, be terniinationes, but with 
noates, after the maner of the hebrues, quhilk they cal 
particles, a 1653 Gouce Comm. Heb. ii. 9 The passage may 


be brought in with discretive notes,..‘though’..‘ yet’. 
III. 12. Zaw. An abstract of essential par- 
ticulars relating to transfer of land by process of 
Frnz, which was engrossed and placed on record. 
1483 Act 1 Ric. //1,c.7 § 1 Notes and Fines levied in the 
King’s Courts. .should be openly and solemnly read. 1581 
Act 23 Eliz. c. 3 § 1 Vhe Concord, Note and Foot of every 
such Fine. 1594 West 2d Pt. Symbol. § 58 The notes of 
all writs whereupon fines are to be levied. 1670 Birount 
Law Dict.s.v., Note of a fine..is a Brief of a Fine made 
by the Chirographer, before it be engrossed. 1766 BLacx- 
Srone Como, LI. xxi, 351 The note of a fine: which is only 
.-an abstract of the writ of covenant, and the concord; 
nanting the parties, the parcels of land, and the agreement. 
b, In Sc. Zaw applied to various forms of legal 


records and memoranda. 

1560 Rottano Crt. Venus 1v. 292 Scho. .thairupon tuik 
notis and Instrumentis, 1825 Act 6 Geo. [V,c. 12089 A 
short and concise Note, drawn and signed by Counsel, of 
the Pleas in Law on which the Action or Defence is to be 
maintained. 1838 W. Bett Dict. Law Scot. 679 The term 
note is also applied to various incidental applications, the 
occasions for which it would be difficult to enumerate. 
1868-88 [see RECLAIMING vbd. sd, b]. 


13. A brief record or abstract of facts written 
down for the purpose of assisting the memory, or 
to serve as a basis for a more complete or full 
statement ; also ¢ransf., a recollection or mental 


impression of something. (Usually A) 

1548 Patten Exped. Scot/. Peroration Pijb, The which 
indede I had not so perfitly written in my notes. 1595 
Suaxs. Youn v. ii. 5 That..they and we, perusing ore these 
notes May know wherefore we tooke the Sacrament. 1617 
Moryson /fi 1. 287, | find in my notes that at Lasagna I 
changed a silver crowne for eight and twenty batzen. 1695 
Wooowarn Nat. Hist. Earth 1. (1723) 4 And ‘tis out of 
these Notes that my Observations are compiled. 1817 W. 
Setwyn Law Nise Prius (ed. 4) 11. 798 Where the agree- 
ment is to be performed upon a coutingency,..there a note 
in writing is not necessary. 1854 Cur. Worvsw. J7Zésc. 
(1879) I. 95 A brief account of my impression was published 
anonymously under the title of ‘Notes at Paris’. 1885 
Law Rep. 29 Chan:. Dix. 543 There is merely a sbort note 
of what he decided. 

b. In phr. fo make, or take, a note or notes. 

1548 Patten /.xfed. Scotd. Ded., Hauying in these last 
warres againste Scotlande. .inade notes of actesthear done. 
1591 SHAks. 7zwo Gent. 11. vii. 84 Goe with me to my 
chamber ‘To take a note of what I stand in need of. 1642 
Sir S. D’Ewes in Forster Gr. Remoustr. 124, | drew out 
again my pen and ink, and took notes. 1726 Swirt Gu- 
diver 1. vi, The King heard the whole.., frequently taking 
Notes of what I spoke. 1789 Burns Ca/ft. Grose i, A 
chield’s amang you taking notes. 1837 Soutuey Leéé. 
(1856) IV. 538 He has only his memory to trust to, never 
having made any notes. 1848 Dickens Dombey xv, When 
found, make a note of. 1875 Jowerr Pla/o (ed. 2) LV. 234, 
I took notes.., which I afterwards filled up at leisure. 

c. To compare notes: see COMPARE v.! 2b. 
d. A brief memorandum made to serve as a 
help in discoursing on any subject. (Chiefly f/.) 

1693 /1usours Town 19 Tis as necessary as Notes to the 
Parson in the Pulpit. 1719 Swirt LeZé. Co Young Clergym. 
Wks. 1751 V. 15 My frequent hearing of Foreigners, who 
never make Use of Notes, may have added to my Disgust. 
1796 Pecce Anonym. (1809) 139 They call a Clergyman’s 
Sermon, what he preaches from, his Notes; because formerly 
it was written in characters, or short-hand, usually called 
Notes, 1872 Frovoke Short Stud. 1.2 He spoke for more 
than an bour without a note, 

14. An explanatory or critical annotation or 
comment appended to a passage in a writing or 


book. 

1560 Daus tr. Séefdane’s Comm. 40b, This writing dyd 
Luther translate into the vulgare toungue, & set to his 
notes in the nargente. 1618 Botton Florus ‘To Rdr., The 
words..are for the most part explanatory of the Authors 
meaning, supplying marginall notes. 1653 Mutton //ire- 
lings Wks. 1851 V. 369 [he entire Scripture translated into 
English with plenty of Notes. 1714 in Wodrow Cory, 
(1843) Il. 8 A new edition of Homer’s Odyssey,..with 
Gronovius’ notes, 1771 Lucxompe //7st. Printing 260'lhe 
Parallel is another Sign which serves for a Reference, and 
is fit to be used either for side or bottom Notes. 1809 
Lams Leté. to Coleridge 7 June, I found two other voluines 
.. the Arcadia, and Daniel,enriched with manuscript notes. 
1841- {see Foot-noTE]., 1878 R. Hott Ormendune 1, p. v, 
In this new edition the Editor..has revised, and added 
somewhat to, the Notes. 

+b. An observation deserving of notice or re- 
membrance; an interesting or noteworthy remark, 

1577 GoocE //eresbach's 1Iusb. (1586) 24b, There is also 
another necessarie note, to have the seede from strange 
grounde, and from the woorse to the better. 1601 SHaks. 
Twel, N. un. iv. 168 A good note, that keepes you from the 
blow of y® Law, 1642-4 Vicars God in Mount 203 ‘lo give 
thee hut one note more concerning this fight. 

45. A brief statement of particulars or of some 


fact; --a bill or account. 

1587 Galway Arch. in 10th Rep. list, ATSS. Comm. 
App. V. 444 A trewe noate and bill of accompt. 1590 
Suaxs. Com. [rr.iv.i.27 Here’s the note How much your 
Chaine weighs to the vtmost charect. 1597 — 2 //ex. IV, 
v. i. 19 Heere is now the Smithes note, for Shooing, And 
Plough-Irons. 1602 Dekker Salrrom, Wks. 1873 I. 188 
Flash, where’s the note of the guestes you have invited ? 
1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 48 ‘Vhen | produced 
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the. .notes, that witnessed the discharging of the excises 
and customes, 1715 Hearne Codlect. (O.H.S.) V. 128 This 
Morning preached.. Dr. Potter... Mr. Taylor of Xt, Ch. was 
put in the Note, there having been a Mistake in delivering 
the Moneo. 1732 Acc. Workhouses 175 Keep the trades- 
men’s notes upon afile. 1895 194 Cent. Aug. 337 That little 
document is a note of the box-office receipts for the evening. 


16. A short letter or written communication of 


an informal kind. 

1594 Suaxs. Rich. J//, v. iii. 41 Giue him from me, this 
most needfull Note. 1603 — Meas. for W.1v. ii. 106 My Lord 
has sent you this note, And by mee this further charge. 
1624 in Cosin's Corr. (Surtees) 1. 37, 1 received your note 
from Fetherston. I tbank you for your pains. 1€87 A. 
Lovett tr. 7evenot’s Trav. t. d, I shall Answer, Sir, in as 
few words as I can, the Note you did me the Honour to 
write tome. 1776 7 7tal af Nundocomar 61/2 Did you send 
a verbal or a written message? I wrote a note. 1796-7 
Jane Austen Pride & rey. xxvi, (1813) 130 Not a note, 
not a line did I receive in the mean time. 1846 Dickens 
Battle of Life i, He sent them on, with a pencilled note to 
me. 3891 A. H. Craurerp Gen. Cranfurd's Light Div.6 
Six little notes addressed to the brothers Craufurd. 

ellipt, 3892 Phot. Anu. 11. 62 Get a piece of stiff paper 
(tbick note does well’, twist it into a sugar-loaf shape. 

b. A formal diplomatic communication. 

1796 Burke Regic. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 120 Nothing can 
be more proper or more manly than the state pubtication 
called a note on this proceeding. 1848 W. H. Ke ty tr, 
Blanc’s Hist. Ten Yrs. 1. 473 M. de ‘Talleyrand..warmly 
adopted the project, and promised to present a note to the 
British government in its favour. 1863 Kixctane Crimea 
(1876) L. iii. 50 The Porte. .acknowledged the validity of the 
Latin claims in a formal note. 


17. +a. A signed receipt or voucher. Oés. rare. 

@1700 EvELYN Diary 21 Apr. 1644, Two reasonable faire 
publiq Libraries whence one may borrow a booke to one's 
chamber, giving hut a note under hand. 1722 De Foe Cod. 
Jack (1840) 60 When he had paid in all the money..he.. 
stayed..to take notes,.for what he had paid. 1739 Lany 
M. W. Montacu Lett, 111.9 The Borromean library, where 
all strangers have..lberty, on giving a note for it, to take 
any printed book home with them, 


b. A written promise to pay a certain sum at 


a specified time. (Cf. next.) 

1683 Loud. Gaz. No. 1862/8 A Note under the Hand of 
John Swettaple, Goldsmith, ..for Ninety nine Pounds Ten 
Shillings, paid to Edward Callender or Bearer. 1722 
ArButunot Johkx Bulli. xvi, His Note will go farther than 
my Bond. 1798 W. Hutron Lz/¢ 33, 1.. paid one hundred 
guineas down, and gave iny note six nionths after date, for 
the remainder. 1806 Sure Minter in Lond. V1. 152, I 
shall give her a note at a month after date for fifty or a 
hundred pounds. 1879 Pentecost “od, of bk. vi. (1882) 43 
A man’s note is only current... because tbe man is good. 

ce. More fully soe of hand, (Cf. PRoMtssory a.) 

1727-38 CuamBers Cyc/. s.v. Note, In which sense we 
say, a promissory note, a note under hand,..&c. 1766 
Biackxstonr Comun, 11. xxx. 467 Promissory notes, or notes 
of hand, are a plain and direct engagement in writing, to 
pay a sum specified at the time therein limited to a person 
therein named, or sometiines to his order, or often to the 
bearer at large. 1809 R. Lancroro Jautrad. Trade 12 
Notes of Hand under one pound are void. 1867 TRoLLore 
Chron. Barset xxxvii, Sbe can have my note-of-hand for it 
all at fourteen days. 

18. A bank-note, or similar promissory note 
passing current as money. 

1696 Luttrett Brief Rel. (1857) 1V. 79 The said bank 
have resolved to take for subscriptions the bank of England's 
notes. 1728 Swirt Jatelligencer No. 19 He gave notes 
instead of money (from twopence to twenty shillings) which 
passed current in all shops where meat or drink was sold. 
1806-7 J. SeresForo A/isertes Hum. Life (1826) wv. xiii, 
You have involuntarily confided your .. uncounted cash 
and notes to the care of the public. 1834 Marryat P. 
Simple it, Change for a one-pound note. 1856 Murs. 
CarcLy_e Lett, 11. 302 The five-pound note I sent you. 

b. Australia (and Sc.). A bank-note worth £1; 
the amount of a pound sterling. 

1864 J. Rocers Vew Rush 1. 28 A note’s so very trifling, 
it's no sooner changed than gone; For it is but twenty sbil- 
lings. 1875 Wooo & Lapuam MWaiting for Mail 39 Even 
at half fifty notes a week You ought to bave made a pile. 

IV. 19. Distinction, mark, importance ; reputa- 
tion, fame. Isp. in phr. of (good, bad, etc.) note. 

1538 Bate Thre Lawes 293 Thynges of slendre note. 
1601 Suaks. Ad's Well v. iti.14 The yong Lord Did to his 
Maiesty.. Offence of mighty note, 1610 HoLLanp Caruden’s 
Brit. (1637) 463 A towne of good note in these dayes for 
making of clothes. 1698 Fryer Acc. £. India & 1. 92 
‘Their Windows, except some few of the highest Note, are 
nsually folding Doors. 1708 J. CHAvBERLAYNE St. Gt. Brit. 
1.1. fl. (1710) 5 It contains..12 Market-Towns: The chief 
in note are Reading,.. Abington [etc]. 1745 P. ‘Homas 
Frnt, Anson's Voy. 5 note,'Ihe same..is the frequent Re- 
past even of those of better Note. 1788 PriestLey Lect. 
Hist. ww. xxi. 172 Polybius.. was of the first note in his age 
as a soldier, statesman, and philosopher. 1838 Macautay 
Let. to Napier 22 July, As if he were a young writer 
struggling into note. 1873 Dixon Two Queens 1. ti. 1. 11 
Wad he died at sixty years of age, he might have left 
behind him an obscure and blameless note. 

b. Of note, of distinction or eminence ; notable. 

1588 Suaxs. LZ. Z. L. in. i. 25 These betraie nice wenches 
..,and make them men of note. 1611 BisLe 7rausl. Pref. 
e 2 As oft as we do any thing of note or consequence. 
1667 Primatt Crty §& C. Butld. 94 A Platform for a House 
in a high Street, or Lane of Note. 1710 STEELE Zatler 
No. 135 21 All the Philosophers of Note in Greece. 1780 
Ilarris Philol. Eng. Wks. (1841) 3¢0 Among the Romans, 
the first critic of note was Cicero. 1840 Dickens Larn. 
Rudge x\viii, The fluttering of a banner caught the eye, 
and became acircumstance of note. 1877 Mrs. OLIPHANT 
Makers Flor. x. 234 Five noble citizens of Florence, all 
inen of note and weiglit. 
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NOTE. 


20. Notice, regard, or attention. 

1598 Bacon Ess., Of Ceremonies (Arb.) 24 Smal matters 
winne great conunendation: because they are continually 
in vse and in note. «1635 Naunton Fragm, Reg. (Arb.) 
56 ‘Ihe factions of the Court, which were all his times strong, 
and inevery mans note. a 1641 inett For. Ambass.10 The 
Ambassador. .kept himselfe all this while quiet without.. 
thrusting for publique Note. 1789 Cowrrer Ziroc. 641 ‘To 
. commend, With designation of the finger’s end, Its various 
parts to his attentive note. ¢1810 HocG Alay of Moril 
Glen |, The virgin cast on him a look,..As on some things 
below her note, 1886 Law Q. Rev. Oct. 484 ‘Ihe manner 
in which these statutes were interpreted is worthy of note. 

b. In phr, fo take note of. 

1596 Suans. Merch. Ven. v. i. 120 Giue order to my 
seruants, that they take No note at all of our being absent 
hence. 1601 — All's JVell 1. iii. 195 My loue hath in’t a 
Lond Where of the world takes note. 1852 ‘'HACKERAY 
“£smond u. xi, No one took note of me. 1863 E. V. Neate 
Anat. Th. & Nat. 15 We select from the inultitude what we 
want,., and take ne note of the rest. 

ec. Knowledge, information; intimation. rave. 

1598 Bacon £ss., Of Suttors (Arb.) 44 If intelligence of 
the matter coulde not otherwise haue beene had but by him, 
aduantage be not taken of the note. 1606 Suaks. Tr. & Cr. 
tv. i, 43 Rouse him, and giue him note of our approach. 
1610 — Zemp. 11. i. 248 She that from Naples Can haue no 
note, vnlesse the Sun were post, 

1835 W. Ixvinc Your Prairies vii, A streaming flight of 
wild geese.. gave note of the waning year, 

V. 21. attrib. and Comb., as (sense 13) note- 
gatherer, -maker, -taker, -writer, note-taking; 
(seuse 16) wote-sized adj., -wise adv., -writing; 
(sense 18) nole-case, -issue, -palming. 

1838 Dickens O. /wist ix, Placing a snuff-box in one 
pocket of his trousers, a *note-case in the other. 1637 Dow 
Answ. to Burton 120 His *note-gatherers in the gallery. 
1893 /1sues 27 Apr. 9/5 The privilege of *note issue enjoyed 
by the Scotch banks. 1638 Bakexk tr. Ladcac’s Lett, (vol. 
II.) 61 Erecting as it were Trophees of like passages, after 
the fashion of our *Note-Makers now adayes. 1738 Gent. 
Mag. VILL. 634 Any Critick or Note-maker. 1900 WEYMAN 
Sophia iii, Until you are away from here I’ll answer there 
shall be no *note palming. 1870 Routledge’s Every Boy's 
Ann. June Suppl. 12 Asmall *note-sized envelope. 1886 T. 
Hakvoy Mayer Casterér. xxviii, Henchard being no *note- 
taker bimself. 1496-7 Kec. St. Mary at Hill (1904) 224 
Furst, paid at the *Note takyng of tne Endentour of com- 
nandes, 1jd. 1862 ‘HoRNBURY Turner IL. 134 That vast 
tenacious imemory, which no note-taking babits could 
weaken. 1703 Rules of Civility 177 If we be desir’d to.. 
write *Notewise, that is to say, without Sir, and the great 
Space at the top {of the letter], we must comply. 1836-48 
Bb. D. Wats Artstoph. 394 note, Some of the Greek *note- 
writers call him a composer of tragedies, 1826 Miss Mit- 
Forp Vt/lage Ser. 1. (1863) 274 The closetings, the *note- 
writings, the whisperings. 


+ Note, 54.2 Ods. (Prob. var. of Nut sé., here 


applied to the uropygial gland.) 

1485 Bk. St. Albaus avj, Youre hawke..fetcheth moys- 
tour like oyle at hir taill,..and strikyth the federis of hir 
wynges throw her beke, and it is calde the note, than as she 
fetchis the oyle. [Hence Guillim (1632) and Holme (1688).} 

Note, obs. f. Nut; dial. variant of Now. 


+ Note, 2. Ols. rare. (Meaning doubtful.) 

Peih. properly an attributive use of Note sé,1, employed 
mainly for alltteratton. L. dts bas also been suggested. 

13.. Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 20-92 Now nar 3e not fer fro pat 
note place. a1400-so Alexander 1227 Arystes. .noyed of 
pare note-men at be nete kepid. /6d. 4870 Fra pens oure 
note men be northe nymes faim be way. 

+ Note, v.! Ods. Forms: a. 1 notian, 3 notien, 
4notye. &. 3 noten, 4 notun (6 Sc. noyt, noit, 
not), 4-5 (6 Sc.), note. [OE. wotzan, f. note 
Nore 56.1 Cf. Icel. xota.] 

1. ¢rans, To use, to make use of (something). 

a, ¢888 K, Avrreo Soets. xviii. § 1 Eall moncynn & 
ealle netenu ne notizad nawer neah feordan dzles pisse 
eordan. co6o Rule St. Benet (Schrier) 52 Zif he furdon 
purh pa zebedu zehzled ne bid, notize bonne se abbod 
cyrfes. ¢1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 189 Hered nu to wiche 
fihte we o3en pis strengde notien. a@1250 Owl & Night. 

1033 Par men habbeb milde mod, Ich noti mid hom mine 
prote. ¢1315 SHOREHAM Poems 1. 2198 In fourine of bred 
and eke of wyn, Pat we hyt notye scholde. 1393 Lanat. 
P, PIC. xvi. ror Tyliers .. tolden here maystres By be 
seed bat bei sewe what pei shoulde notye. 

B. axo00 Collog. “Elfric in Wr.-Wilcker 1co Se treow- 
wyrhta sez6, bwilc eower ne notap crefte minon. ¢ 1200 
Orin 12228 Swa patt tu nohht ne notesst itt At naness 
kinness nede. ¢ 1250 Gen. & Ex. 3144 So mikil hird so it 
notenmal, 13.. Cursor AM. 23763 (Gott.), If we will note 
on baim vr might, Certes pai er feld in flight. ¢1330 R. 
Bruxne Chron, ace (Rolls) 2403 Folyly hold we fis meyne 
bus, pat mykel pyng al day notes. ¢ 1400 Destr. Tray 402 
Of nygramansi ynogh to note when she liket. ¢ 1440 Prom). 
Parzv, 359/2 Notun, or vsyn, #tor. 1513 Douctas xeis 
xin. vi. 64 ‘Che agit Drances with curage hoit' Begowth the 
first hys toung for tonoit. ¢1s60 A. Scotr Poems (S.'1.S.) i. 
221 Noblest natour, nurice tonurtour, not Tbis dull indyte. 

2. intr. To make use of (something). rare. 

c1220 Bestiary 612 No golsipe is hem minde, til he noten 
of a gres, de name is mandragores. 

Note (ndut), v.2 Also 3 notien, 3, 6-7 noat(e, 
4(6 Sc.) not, 6 notte, noth (Sc. noit). fad. OF. 
noter, notter, ad. L. notdre, f. nota Note s6.1] 

I. 1. trans. To observe or mark carefully; to 
give heed or attention to; to notice closely. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 158 Her beod, in peos wordes, two eadie 
wordes to noten. ¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxviil. (Adrian) 
43 Pe king..notyt wel.. be ansuere fat ilkane mad. 4@ 1400- 
50 Alexander 5655 NowWsall I neuyn 30w be names, note 3€ 
Fewordis. 1483 CAxToNn Caéo gj, Every man ought to note 
and reteyne them in their mynde and wytte. 4@ 1533 Lo. 


NOTE. 


Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) L viij b, It is a thyng 
well to be noted, howe all good aud yll heartes are applied. 
1595 Drayton Legends ii. goo My Paths by Spyes he 
dilizently noted. 1630 R. Fohnson's Kingd. & Cominw. 144 
Of both these Forces of horse and foot of France, you are 
to note this which followeth. 1697 Drypenx Virg. Georg. 
ut. 162 His Age and Courage weigh: Nor those alone, But 
note his Father’s Virtues and his own. 1774 Burke Corr. 
(1844) I. 516, 1 received your lordship’s letter, and as the 
merchants say, note the contents. 1791 Mrs. RapcLiFFe 
Rom. Forest ii, 1 tovk special care to note how the trees 
stood. 1850 M*Cosu Div. Govt. u1. it. (1874) 162 This is a cir- 
cumstance worthy of being noted. 1878 Huxtey Physicer, 79 
It may be well to note the characters of the two constituents. 

absol. 1605 B. Joxson Volfone 11. i, 1 haue some generall 
notions; I dg loue To note, and to obserue. 

b. To take notice of; to observe, perceive. 

1335 SHOREHAM 1. 60 Pat he so wel ypeawed be, Pat alle 
men hit notepe. ¢ 1385 Cuaucer Pars. T. P 336 If ther 
hadde be no synne in clothing, Crist wolde not so soone 
have notid and spoke of the clothing of thilke riche man in 
the gospel. ¢1400 Love Sovavent, Mirr. xxxiii. (B. N.C. 
MS.) If. 73 In pis processe of be gospelle..we mowe noten 
and vnderstonde many faire pinges. 1526 Piler. Perf 
(CW. de W. 1531) 11 b, In the whiche mercyfull liberalite, I 
note the superaboundant goodnes of god. 1582 Stasvuurst 
Asneis 1. (Arb.) 63, I noted on suddeyn the goast of verye 
Creiisa. 1632 J. Haywarp tr. Brondis Eromena 19 The 

Slave noting his master all alone, presented himselfe before 
him, 1658 Jer. Tavior in 12th Rep. fist. MSS. Comm, 
App. V. 5 If ever you have noted or heard of any overtures 
ar unkindnesse betweene them. 1712 Hearnn Collect. 
(O. H.S.) 111. 373, 1 told him I had noted it before. 18a1- 
az Suecttey Chas. /, 1. 456 Have you not noted that the 
Fool of late Has lost his carcless mirth? 1874 Green 
Short Hist. iv. § 4. 192 Such severances as we note inthe 
thirteenth century of the cloth-merchant from the ta/lor. 

2. To mention scparately or specially among 
other itcms or mattcrs committed to writing. 

¢1380 Wvcwie Se/, Wks. 11. 245 Poul notib first pis word. 
{bid., Poul notip, as trewe men shulden, ech variynge of 
Goddis word. 1390 Gower Conf 11.172 Nereidesthat thei 
ben hote, Ihe Nunphes whiche that thei note To regne 
upon the stremes salte. ¢1450 Codstozw Reg. (1905) 273 
‘he forsaid acre of lond, with all the mede and xviij. d. 
of yerely rent afore-noted. 1563 Futke .Veleors (1640) 
16 Generally it is noted of all Hustoriozraphers, that after 
the appearing of Comets, most commonly follow great 
..calamities. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. iii. 185 
Which thing the Evangelist nutes as one of the criticall 
passages of his Passion. 1692 Ray Creation 1. (1704) 159 
They not being able, as I noted before, to see them at that 
distance. 1721 De For Jew. Cavalier (1840) 123, I shall 
only note this, 1873 lleres Ani. & Mast. i. (1875) 11, 1 
must just note that Pasti-h’s censure does not apply to 
England as much as to France, 

3. To set down in writing; to put down as a 
memorandum ; f¢ to write, indite. 

a 1400-30 lle rander 2795 Vo Nostanda onnext bus notis 
healettir. 1535 Coverpat.e /sa,. xxx.8 Write them this in 
their tables, and note itin a booke. 1591 Suaks.1 f/en. 1°/, 
u. iv. ror Ile note you in my Booke of Memorie. 1663 
Gerpitr Counsel 25 tHe ought also to note in his book the 
materials. 1697 Cécss D'’Aunoy's Traz. (1706) 114, I con- 
tented myself to note only on my Table-Look these Lines. 
1806 Pixe Sources Alississ.(1810) App. 51 Lieut. Wilkinson 
..carries with him a..sketch of the route, noting the 
streams, hills, &c. that we crossed. 1834 Sir HH. Tavior 
Artevelde i. 1. ix," Twere well to note himon your list. 1863 
Morris £arthly Par, (1870) 1. 1. 342 At the King’s com- 
mand A clerk that day did note it every whit. 

b. So with down, 

1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 1. xvii. 205 If there be any 
Current, you may’, allow for it, and note it down. 1695-6 
T. Smita in Lett. f.2t, Meu (Camden) 239 Additions and 
alterations..which I have noted down. 1754 Sneriock 
Dise. (17539) 1. vii. 225 Things noted down in God's Look. 
1784 Cowrer Sash vi. 899 Thy prophets..noting down 
The features of the last degen’rate times. 1836-7 DickENs 
Sk, Boz, Scencs viii, A hard-featured old man.. was intently 
perusing a lengthy will..and slily noting down some brief 
memorandum of the bequests contained in it. 

+4. To sct down as having a certain (good or 
bad) character. Ods. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W, de W, 1531) 65 Or els bycause they 
wolde be noted outwardly religyous. 1533 CRANMER A/isc. 
iVrit. (Parker Soc) 250 If I had not, or would not so have 
done, I might right well have been noted negligent. 1573 
L. Liovn Afarrow of fist, (1653) 105 In divers autheurs 
and places, this prince is noted a glutton and drunkard. 


IL. +5. To denote, or signify (something). Ods. 
@ 1300 Cursor Al, 25204 Wit pis word ‘in heuen’, us es 
Noted sothfast buxumnes. 1399 Lanot. Rich. Redeles v.54 
Pan satte summe as siphre doth in awgrym, Pat noteth 
a place and no ping availith, 1559 A/err. Alag. (1563) 
X viij, Both sence and namesdo note them verynere. 1579 
Lyty £uphues (Arh.) 38 A woman. .hauing one hande in his 
pocket as noting hir theft. 1644 Butwer Chrrol. 168 The 
coyners of the Hieroglyphiqucs introduce this gesture to 
note ‘Taciturnity. 1697 DrypEN Virg. Georg. wl. 442 The 
Shepherd knows it well; and calls by Name Hippomanes, 
to note the Mother's Flame. 1755 Jounson s.v. Ling, The 
termination notes commonly diminution ; as Kitling [etc.]. 
tb. To point at, indicate by pointing. Ods. 
1517 TorKincTon Pilgr. (1884) 3 The Fynger of Seynt 
ey Baptiste whych he notyd or Bein crist Jhu whanne 
eseyd Ecce Agnus Dei. 1582 J. Bett //addon's Ansi. 
Osor. 249 Doth he herein not note you excellently (Osorius) 
and (as it were) poynt at you with the finger ? 
ce. To indicate; +to point oz, set or show forth, 
1521 Waruam in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. un. 1. 242 My 
lorde of London to note out..all other suche names of 
writers..as they perceyve to be erroneous, 1565 Coorer 
Vhesaurus Pref., 1 haue thought it good by examples 
to note vnto them, what fruit & commodity they may 
take therof. 1607 Torsert Four-f Beasts (1658) 63 The 
Turks use in their greatest feastS..to roast or seethe an 
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! Ox whole,..to note forth their plenty. 1646 P. BuLKELEY { 


Gospel Covt. iv. 337 To note out the property and nature of 
that faith. 1697 Davpen Virg. Georg. ui. 252 Distinguish 
all betinies, with branding Fire; To note the Tribe, the 
Lineage, and the Sire. 1812 WoopiHouse Astron. ix. 61 
A sidereal clock will note thattime. 1813 SHecvey Q. Jad 
Iv. 67 Black ashes note where their proud city stood. 

6. a. To mark (a book, words, etc.) with a 
musical score. rave. Also adbsol. 

1440 Lypc. [fors, Shepe & G.134 Men plukke stalkes 
out of my weengis tweyn, Somme to portraye, somime 
to noote & write. c¢2440 Prowp. Parv. 339/2 Notun 
songe, mofo. 1592 SHAKS. Rom. 4 Jul. iv. Vv. 122, I will 
carie no Crochets, Ile Re you, Ile Fa you, do you note me? 
Afus. And you Re vs, and Fa vs, you Note vs. 1755 Joun- 
son, Vote, to set down the notes ofatune. 185@ HELMORE 
Accomp. Harmonies to Hymnal Noted Pref. 2'Vhe English 
Words Noted, for the use of all who sing. 1866 Rocers 
Agric. & Prices |. xv. 285 The payments made at Oxford 
in the year 1308 for noting an antiphonary. 

+b. To mark; to distinguish by a mark. Oés. 

1490 Caxton Encydos vi. 24 The fenyces fonde to note 
wyth rede colour or ynke firste tbe sayd lettres. 1ssq W. 
Cunnincuam Cosutogr. Glusse 129 Draw arkes in every of 
the divisions,..and note the hiest Arke next with G.H. 
@1568 AscHam Scholem. (Arb.) 152 Whan Varros name 
-. was brought in a schedule vito him, to be noted to 
death, he tooke his penne and wrote his warrant of sauegard. 
1604 E, G{rimstoxe] D’-lcosta’s Hist, Judies vi, xxvi. 428 
Every order of these Knightes had his lodging in the 
pallace noted with their markes. 1641 J. Jackson True 
Evang. 7.1.71 It is sufficient to note these things with an 
obeliske. 1725 Watts Logic (ed. 2) 75 What Remarks you 
find there worthy of your riper Observation, you may note 
them with a marginal Star. 

ec. 70 nole a bill (see quots.). 

1727-38 Cuamsers Cycl. s.v., To note a bill,is when a 
public notary goes as a witness, or takes notice, that a 
merchant will not accept or pay it. 1809 R. Laxcrorp 
Introd, Trade 133 Noting a bi:l, the customary form 
executed by a notary when a billis not honoured. 1835 
Penny Cycl. VV. 40°/1 Inland bills..are merely noted for 
non-acceptauce, which itself also is a useless form. 

d. ‘Yo annotate; to write notes in. 

1809 Lama Let. to Coleridge 7 June, I wish every book I 
have were sonoted. 1844 Disracis Coningsby iw. v, Nib- 
bing their pens, noting their memorandum. books. 1885 Lazu 
Times LAXVIIL. 356/1 Decided cases bearing upon the 
matter..have been. .noted where a note seemed necessary. 

+ 7. a. To affix to (one) the stigma or accusa- 
tion of some fault, etc. Ods. 

1412-20 T.ypoc. Chron, Troy u. vi, | might..merked be 
And noted eke of wilfull nycetye To fulylye to voyde away 
Iny grace. 1513 Douctas Eanes xin. ii. 135 Bot thai sal 
nocht behald the with sik lak.., Ne note the of na 
cowardys in thar mynd. 1579 Lyty Luphues (Arb.) 125 If 
the mother be noted of incontinencie, or the father of vice. 
1653 ASHWELL Fides cipost. 244 None have either deniet 
the Author, or defained the Creed, hut such whom the 
Church hath noted of Heresy. 1680 Daven Onid's Epist. 
Iss. (Ker) I]. 232 The Julias who were both noted of in- 
continency. 

tb. Yo mark or brand wth some disgrace or 


defect. Ods. 

1565 Coorer Thesaurus s.v. Aspergo, To be in suspicion, 
and noted with infamy. 1568 Grarron Chron. II. 739 
Lest he peraduenture should be noted with the spot of 
Nigardship. 1615 Watsac Life Christ (1622) 2 Can 
wee ouce imagine, that Christs bodie..was euer..eufeebled 
with infirmitie,or noted with deformitie? 1652 Gaute J/ag- 
astrom, 265 ‘The children marry publikly, and by the law 
are noted with no reproach for it. 

te. To stigmatize for some reason. Cés. 

1542 Upatt Eras, Afpoph. 279 Notyng Sylla, that the 
same had purchaced y* said office by gevyng greate giftes. 
1548 Uva, etc. £rasm. Par. Matt. v. 43 No man shall 
note her asan aduoutresse. 1575 Fenton Gold. Epist. (1582) 
62 Nlso you note me, that _in saying of service, Iam very 
long. 1601 Suaks. Ful, C. iv, iti. 2 You haue condemn’'d, 
and noted Lucius Pella For taking Bribes heere of the 
Sardians, 


III. 8. zu/r. To produce musical notes; to 


practise singing (cf. RECoRD v. 2). rare. 

1430-40 Lypc. Dauuce Machabre, Bochas (1554) 224/2 O 
thou minstrall that can so note and pipe Vnto folke for to 
done pleasaunce. 

1906 Weston. Gaz. 27 Mar. 2/1 The thrush and the black- 
bird fluted in the wood, noting for their coming songs. 


t+ Notsa, variant of zort Next v. 

1674 Ray .V. C, 1h ords 34 To Note: to push, strike or goar 
with the horn as a Lull or Ram. 

+ Note, n’ote, no’te, ‘could not’, a misusc of 
nole Not vw. ‘know(s) not’. Ods. 

1599 Spenser /. Q. 11. vii. 39 Mammon was much dis- 
pleasd, yet no’te he chuse But bear the rigour. 21630 
Quarces //ymn to God Wks. (Grosart) 1]. 27 And euery 
minute's time ten ages were, To chaunt forth all thy praise 
it no'te auaile. 1642 H. More Song of Soul 1. 1. 22 The 
fiercest but of Ram no’te make them fall. 

No‘te-book. [f. NorE sé.2+ Book.] A book 
reserved for or containing notes or memoranda, 

1579 W. Fucke //eskinuss Parl. 401 His note booke serued 
him no further. 1601 Suaxs. Fu. C. iv. iii. 98 All his 
faults obseru’d, Set in a Note-booke, learn’d, and con’d by 
roate. 16421. Mork Song of Soul it. ili. 1. 47 We..Make 
that our note-book, there our choisest notions write. 1831 
Mrs. Davy in Lockhart Scott (1839) X. 136, 1 thought the 
day ..so white a ore as to mark it especially in a little note 
book. 1882 Pescpy Eng. Yourualisom xxiii. 184 The corre- 
spondent..has returned with his note-books full of sketches 
and information which..may be of the highest service. 


Noted (nouted), Af/, a. [f. Nore v.2+ -Ep 1] 
1. That is specially noticed, observed, or marked ; 
hence, distinguished, celebrated, famous. 


NOTELESSNESS. 


a. In predicative use. 

13.. £. £, Adit. P, B. 1651 So was noted be note o 
nabugo-de-nozar fetc.], 1412-20 LypG., Chron. Troy i. vi, 
Throughout the worlde noted ouer all, In euery land spoke 
of in special. 1500-20 Duxsar Poems Ixxvii. 5 He {[=high] 
nottit 1s thy name of nobilnes, 1532-3 Act 24 Hen. V1), 
c. 2 In times past [they] haue in al outwarde partes hene 
noted to haue had the most substanciall coloured wollen 
clothes. 158: Mutcaster Positfous xxxvii. (1 887) 150 
‘There be three kindes of gouernment most noted among all 
writers. 1607 Fretcuer iWon, Hater 1.1, We shall find 
out the truth more easilie, Some other way lesse noted. 
1653 Walton Angler iv. 94 There be also of lob-worms, 
some called squirel-tails,.. which are noted to be the best. 

b. Const. for something. 

1596 Suaks. fam, Shr. u.ii. 14 He was a franticke foole, 
--And to be noted for a merry man; Hee’ll wooe a thousand. 
1622 FLetcHER Prophetess 1. ili, She is a holy Druid, A 
woman noted for that faith [etc.]. 1669 Preys Diary 10 May, 
Creed. tells me he hears how fine my horses and coach are, 
and advises me to avoid being noted forit. 1709 /a‘ler 
No. 75 Ps The Butler, who was noted for round Shoulders, 
and a Roman nose. 1789 Burns he {thistle x, The board 
of Glenriddel.., So noted for drowning of sorrow and care. 
1874 Green Short Hist. ili. § 7. 148 He was noted for his 
scant indulgence in meat, drink, or sleep. 

ec. In attributive use. 

The superl. xofeds¢ is not uncommon in the 17th c. 

1596 SHaks. 1 Aen. [V, 1. ii. 202, I baue Cases of Buckram 
for the nonce, to immaske our noted outward garments. 
1623 CockEeram 1. s. Vv. Clytactericall, The most dan- 
gerous and notedst climactericall yeere. 1662 STiuiinGEL. 
Orig, Sacrz . ii. § 17 To run through the noted Phano- 
nena of the Universe. 1736 Pore Let. to Swift 25 Mar., 
He isthe most noted, and most deserving man, in the whole 
profession of Chirurgery. 1822 Scorr Niged xviii, Old 
‘Trapbois, the noted usurer of Whitefriars. 1828 — F, JJ. 
Perth iv, He was far too noted a person to venture to 
go entirely unarmed. 1855 Macavutay //ést. Eng. xv. 
IIT. 605 That evening Clarendon, and several other noted 
Jacobites, were lodged in the Tower. 

2. Provided with a musical score; 
musical notation. 

1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers 11. 202 ‘The Antiphoner—from 
the noted and illuminated leaves of which they were 
chanting. 188: Brapsnaw in Cox & Hope Chron. Add 
Saints, Derby App. 231 One or more of the Antiphonaria 
were..noted Breviaries, containing the whole Breviary 
Service, only with musical notation to the choral parts. 

Hence No‘tedness. rare—'. 

1661 Boyte Style of Serift. 186 Supposing .. that the 
Prophane .\spirer should be so Lucky..as to attain the so 
Criminally courted Notednesse. 

No'tedly, adv. [f. prec.+-Ly2.] In a noted 
manner; markedly ; especially, particularly. 

1603 Suaks. Weas, for Bi. v.i. 335 Luc. Do you remem- 
ber what you said of the Duke? Dus. Most notedly Sir. 
1797 /1ist. in inn. Reg. 99/1 His principles were notedly 
republican. a1835 M¢eCutcocu A ttrfbutes (1843) LL. 25 
An instinct..which compels us notedly to enquire into 
human plans, 1864 /utedlect. Observer No. 34.272 Many 
friends—notedly Lord Overstone. 1884 Brack Judith 
Shakespeare 1, She came of a quite notedly handsome 
family. 

+ No'teful, 2.1 Oés. Also 4 notful. [f. Note 
56.1 +-FUL.] Uscful, beneficial, scrviceable. 

@ 1300 Cursor A/, 8473 Cantica [is] a noteful bok in haly 
writte. a@1340 Hamroce Psalter i. 4 It sall be noteful 
lerand be way till heuen. ¢ 1391 Cuaucer Astro/. Prol., 
‘Tables of dignetis of planetes & other noteful thingez. 

Ilence + No'tefulhead, usefulness. Ods. rare. 

a1300 £, E. Psalter xxix.11 What notfulbede in mi blode 
es Whils 1 dounga in wemmednes ? 

No-teful, 2.2 rare, [f. Nove sé.2 or v.2 + -FUL.] 
+a, Worthy of note. Obs. b. Observant. 

a. 1644 Dicsy .Vat. Bodies xxiii, 207 Out of the remem. 
brance of such notefull and artificiall Masterpeeces, to frame 
a modell in their fancies that shall reade this. 

b. 1882 Miss Brappon J/t. Reyal 1. v. 134 Christabel, 
noteful of every change,..saw how inuch more healthy a 
tinge cheek and brow had taken, 

Wotefy, obs. f. Noriry. Note-hach/e, 
-hateh, obs. ff. NutHatcu. JNote-herd, var. 
of NowT-HERD. 

Notekin. vare. [f. Norr sd.2] A little note. 

1866 CartyLe Reurinés. (1881) 11. 243 Should not | collect 
her fine notekins and reposit thein here? 1896 1estw. 
Gaz. 19 Sept. 3/2 Here is a ‘notekin’, eminently Carlylean, 

Noteless (noutlés), a. [f. Note 54.2 + -Less.] 

1, Devoid of note; unmarked, undistinguished, 


unnoticed. 

a1616 Beaum. & Fi. Bonduca u. i, Whose virtues... Must 
not be lost in mists and fogs of people, Noteless, and out 
of name. 1630 Dekker 2nd Pt. Honest Vh, Wks. 1873 It. 
154 Let her walke Saint-like, notelesse, and vuknowne. 
1786 Burns A Bard's Epitaph ii, Is there a bard of rustic 
song, Who, noteless, steals the crouds among. 1814 ScoTr 
Ld. Isles i. iv, In hurry of the night, ‘Scaped noteless, and 
without remark, T'wo strangers. 1878 STANEORD Syd. 
Christ ix. 250 Some noteless action nay be the germ of a 
power that shall spread through all the earth. 

2. Unmusical, unharmonious; voiceless. 

1721 D'Urrey 7wo QOuceus of Brentford 1. ii, The Bag- 
pipe with its Squeak and Drone, Or Parish-Clerk, with 
noteless Tone, Are Owls to us Sweet Singers. 1820 Byron 
Yuan w. \xxxvii, An ignorant, noteless, timeless, tuneless 
fellow. 1826 Blackw. Mag. XX. 405 A little brown noteless 
bird starts from among our feet. 

Hence No‘telessly adv. ; Boneleee eae << 

1830 R. Cuamsers Life Fas. /, 11. iii. 20g Clouds. .¢ 
Rates. . beneath Gee lbrd. x. 258 His life ee 
spent in its usual tranquillity and notelessness. 1854 Chamh, 
Fru. 1. 305, 1 at least do not pass notelessly. 


having 
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NOTELET. 


Notelet (nowtlet). [f. Nore sb.2+ -.er.] 

I. A short note or communication. 

1824 Lame Lett., To Barton (1837) 1. 155, 1am sure I can- 
not fill a letter,..but you expect something and shall have 
a notelet. 1857 Chand. Frnl. VII. 404, | want you to 
insinuate my notelet into her bouquet. 1884 Stadéonery 
Trade Rev, Sept. 213/2 As there was no space for address- 
ing these notelets after they were folded [etc.]. 

attrib, 1880 Disraris Endy, 11. 332 Quires of letter 
paper and note paper and notelet paper from despatches of 
state to billet-doux. 

2. A short annotation or statement. 

1887 NV. § Q. 7th Ser. IV. 245/: This notelet has been 
written because I know not that the fact herein narrated is 
generally known, 

Notemeg, -muge, -mygge, obs. ff. NurmEc. 

No‘te-paper. [f. Nore 54.2 16 + Parer sé.) 
Paper of the various sizes and qualities now gencr- 
ally used for correspondence. 

1849 Mrs. Cartvce Zeté, 11. 68 A piece of black bordered 
note-paper. 1862 Catal. /nternat. Exhib., Brit. 1. § 5127 
Mourning note papers and envelopes, 1875 Hetrs Soc. 
Press. xvi. 228, I folded up the sheet of notepaper, [and] 
put it in an envelope. 

Noter (névta1).  [f. Nore v.2+-Er1.] 

An OE. zotere occurs as a gloss to L. xotarius (Napier 
O.E. Glosses i. 2846). 

+1. A writer of the musical score in MSS. 

1491 in L. Toulmin Smith Vork Afysé. Introd. p. xxxix, 
Tixt-wryters, luminers, nolers, turners, and florisschers. 

2. One who takes or writes notes. 

1589 J. Riner Sid/. Schol., A breefe noter of the contentes 
of bookes, eclogarius, 1611 Cotcr., Remarguer, a marker, 
or noter of things. 1755 Jonnson, Vofcr, he who takes 
notice, 1849 V. § Q, rst Ser. I. 13 John Aubrey, the most 
noted Querist, if not the Querist noter of all English 
antiquaries. 

3. An annotator or commentator. rare, 

1644 Laub Wks. (1854) IV. 334 The beast is primarily the 
Roman empire, in the judgment of the Geneva noters. 
1655 Furter CA. fist. vi. 397 His Notes as the Noter, got 
perfection with His age. 

Onc who notes a protested bill. zare~. 

1849 De Quincey Eng. Alail Coach Select. 18:4 1V. 297 
You are made unhappy—if noters and protesters are the sort 
of wretches whose..shadows darken the house of life. 

+Noterer. 00s. rare. [f. L. notar-ius, or 
OF. notier + -ER1.] A notary. 

€1380 Antecrist in Todd Three Treat, IWyclif (1851) 125 
But 1ake we heede..to be popes noterers, parsones & vikers, 
& prestis, monkes [ete.]. 14.. Mowe in Wr.-Wilcker 681 
fic notarius, a noterer, 

+ Noterly, var. of Norourty adv, 

1513 Doucias -2ueis xu. i. 88 Now of our recent blude, 
as noterly kend is, [he flude of Tibir waxis hait agane. 

Note-shaver. US. slang. [f. Note sé.2] 
A promoter of bogus financial companies ; a usurer. 

1851 HawrHorne //o. Sev. Gables xviii, The wrinkled 
note-shaver will have taken his railroad trip in vain. 1880 
*Ouiwa’ Afothks I. 194 His father 'd always been thought 
one of the biggest note-shavers in New York City. 

Note-taker, -taking : see Noteg sd.% 21. 

Note-tre, obs. form of Nut-TREE. 

Noteworthy (né«two13i), a. [f. Nore 54.2 + 
Wortny a.] Worthy of attention, observation, or 


notice; remarkable. 

1552 in Vicary’s Anat, (1888) App. xvi. 304 To note. .the 
somme and content of euerye article.,that sball appiere 
noteworthie. 1596 Harincton Metam. Ajax (1814) 60 Is 
it not a custom when a prince hath spoken anything nole- 
worthy, to say he hath delivered it inajestically? 1639 
Futter Holy lVar ui. xii. 128 Saladine by his intelligencers 
was cerlified of every noteworthy passage in the English 
armie, 1855 Browninc Oxe Word Afore xvi, What, there's 
nothing in the moon note-worthy? 1878 GLapsTone Priv. 
Homer 68 In this prayer there 1s a noteworthy absence of 
what may be termed pagan elements. 

Hence No'teworthily adv.; No'teworthiness. 

1886 A thenxunt 23 Jan. 144/1 This fine..taste prevails in 
half the later drawings hefore us—ncteworthily in the beau- 
tiful design for the Laureate’s ‘Edward Gray’. 1887 Odd 
Alan's Favour 1. ii, She was aware of the noteworthiness 
of the apparently simple occurrence. 

+ Noteye. Os. vare—'. [app. f. 2o0¢te Nut.] 
A dish consisting of various ingredients, garnished 
and flavoured with nuts. 

¢ 1430 Two Cookery-bks, 31 Noteye...Take smal notys & 


breke hem; take be kyrnellys & niake hem whyte,..plante 
per-with bin mete & serue forth. 


Noth, obs. Sc. variant of Noucut. 

Nothagege, -hak, obs. forms of NurHatcu. 

+ No'thal, 2. Ods. rare. [f. L. nothus, Gr. 
v60os spurious + -AL.] Spurious, not authentic. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 11. 372 All his other Didac- 
tick, Parazenetick and Nothal Writings. /éid. III. Déss. 
Physick 33 There be likewise some nothal ‘Tracts ascrib'd 
to old Melampos. 

+ Nothe. Obs. rare [Of obscure origin.] To 
let to nothe, to let alone, neglect. 

€ 1315 SHORENAM cuts 1. 1799 Ac 3ef ber were ry3t treub- 
yng, .. To sope, Ily scholde azen to pe spousyng, And lete 
al pat to nope. /é2d, 1v. 293 For 3ef he let to nobe.., Ich 
segge hym wel to sobe [etc.}. 

Not-headed: see Nor a. 1b. 

+ Notheless, adv. Ols. Forms: 1 no py 
les, 2-5 nopeles(s, (3 -las, 4? nopo-), 3 noSeles, 
-las, 3-4 notheles, 7 nothlesse. [f. OF. 7 
No adv.*; in later use perh, also a variant of 
NATHELESS.] Neverthcless, 


i 


d 


eae 


¢888 K. Etrrep Boeth. xvi. § 4 Ond peah betwuh 
pyllecum unrihtum ws him no py les underpeod eall pes 
middangeard. c1175 Lane. Hom. 23 Nobeles oderhwile 
pu sunejest mid summe of pisse limen ofter penne pu 
scoldest. c 1205 Lay. 141 Pare quene hit of-pouhte; nopeles 
heo hit polede. a 1250 Ow § Night. 1297 Ac nobeles heo 
hur vnderstod, 1338 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 97 In coue- 
nant of pes,..Bituex pam nopeles a skrite enselid & writen. 
€1380 Wycuir Sed, Wks. III. 396 Aud nopoles God techis 
to swere by hym in nede. c1400 tr. Secreta Seeret., Gor. 
Lordsh, 60 And nobeles of wynd comys diuers perils and 
lettynges. 1606 HoLtanp Svetor. 148 Yet might hee bee 
heard nothlesse of them that stoode a farre off. 


Notheme, obs. variant of Noramy. 


+Nothemo, aav. Ols. In 3 no pe mo, 
nopemo. [f.OE. 7é Noadu.?: cf. NATHEMO(RE. | 
Never the more. 

1295 Lay. 4627 Ne we neote no}e mo, poh we speke wid 
houre fon, c1zg0 Beket 61 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 108 Heo 
he coube no-ping conteini hire ne speken no be mo. 1297 
hk. Grouc. (Rotls) 4445 Lucye ne wilnede nobemo no ping 
somoche alonde As to fizte mid a such kni3t. 

Nother, obs. variant of NETHER a. 

No'ther, fvou.landa.1 Ods. exc. dial, Also 4 
noiper, 4-5 noper (4-ere, 5 -ir,-ire), 5 noder,-yr, 
nothire, -yr(e, 5-6 Sc. nothir. [var. of OTHER, 
with 2 transferred from the article: see N 3.] 

lL. A nother, an other. (Sce also ANOTHER.) 

@1300 Cursor AL. 3390 OF hir he had a sun madan And a 
noiberhight madian, c1380 WycuiF His. (1880) 50 A noper 
symple frere pat nys not so gret flaterere. c1q440 Ash. 
Yales 193 And a noper tyme he had with hym a monk. 
c1450 Hottanp /fowlet 36, I haue mekle matir..Of ane 
nothir sentence. 1523 Fitzners. //zsé. § 2 In Buckyngham- 
shyre, are plowes made of an nother maner. 1559 AYLMER 
/larborowe E 4, Of Paul I shal speak of at a nother time. 
1608 D, Price Chm. War 26 To establish true religion in 
one kingdome, to confirme it in a nother. 178zin WV. IV, 
L.inc. Gloss. (1877) 181 New wheel and a nother mending. 

2. No nother, none other, no other. 

¢1320 Sir Tristr. 1852 Hastow no noper ping? ¢ 1375 
Se. Leg. Saints xxxv. (Thaddzus) 138 Quhare pu Is, & in 
na nothyre place I-wyse. c 1440 A/pd. Vales 245 It was no 
noder to giff to mynstrals bod for to offyr to fendis. ¢1470 
Henry Wallace vu. Thocht he wes best, no nothir lak 
we nocht. 1523 Lp. Berners Frofss. I. ccclix. 582 They 
shulde haue no nother trust in him, but that he wolde be 
their Enemy. 1557 N. T. (Genev.) dark ix. 29 This kynd 
can by no nother meanes come forth, but by prayer. 

b. No notherways or -wise, no otherwise. 

¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints i. (Peter) 511 It, pat we jarne, sal 
fall ws, and na nothirwais. ¢1440 A/ph. Tales 482 On a 
tyme hym happend to tell aim, and he cuthe no noderway's 
tell, & he cuthe say none oder bod bus. 1465 Paston Lett. 
II. 251 Tbey derst no notherwysse don for ferre. 

3. The notheren, repr. OE. dam ddrum. 

C3315 SHOREHAM I. 1225 Ase broperen, For to seruy ine 
godes house Byfore alle pe noberen. /ézd. 1227 To segge 
hys ‘Ieuy’ an englysch, ‘Fram pe noperen ytake ‘ 

No'ther, /rov.2 and a.2 Obs. exc. dial. 
Forms: 1 ndSer, 2 noder, 3 neoder, 4 noper, 
4-6 (9 dial.) nother (4 -ir, 9 dia/. noather); 
4 noiper, noither, 5 noythere. [f we NE+ 
*éder, contracted form of *éhweeder, as dder is 
of dhwaxder: cf. NouTHER.] 

A. proz, Neither of two persons or things. 
a. With genitive of pers. pron. preceding. 

¢ 897 K. AE_rReD Gregory's Past. Care li. 399 Ne fornime 
incer noder oder ofer will butan gedafunge, 1297 R. 
Gtouc, (Rolls) 4884 Pat hor noper nadde nobing, pat to 
oheres wille nas. ¢1330 Aves 6 Adttl. 852 Y seighe it 
meself this ich day,., Your noither it may forsake. 1393 
Lanat. ?. Pd. C. x1. 273 Here noper louep opere. 

b. Followed by of (dial. 072), or without const. 
c1z00 Trin. Coll, Hom, 165 Nis nower non trewoe for nis 
be gist siker of pe busebonde, ne noder of oder. 1297 R. 
Grouc. (Rolls) 8702 Nober of is breberin, bo is fader was 
ded, Nas nei him bote he one. ¢1320 Sir Tristr. 3233 
Noiber of ous nil spare Erl, baroun no kniszt. ¢1450 
Mitronr Salnacioun (Roxb,) 18 A prest and eft a Dekene 
come by... But noythere of them myght hele this ilke sore 
wounded man, 1551 Turner “eréal 1. (1568) 93 And 
nother of bothe grow oute of the grounde, 1854- in Zzg. 
Dial. Dict, (s.v. Nowther), in forms nother, noather. 
c. Preceded by sever (later ner, nere). 

c 1205 Lay, 30834 For nauer neoder nalde.. pat be king hit 
wusten, ¢1385 CHaucer ZL. G. W, Prol. 192 (Fairf.), Inam 
withholden yit with never nother. 1540 Morysing V7ves’ 
Introd. ta Wysd. C v, That god alone aprove our inwarde 
and outwarde actis, though men alow ner nother. 1565 
CaLFHIL, Ausw. Alartiall (1846) 73 Whereof there is nere 
nother commanded, but forbidden. 

d. Preceded by sezther (or nether’). 

¢ 1500 Chaucer's L.G. WW. Prol. 192 (Trin.), 1 am wytholde 
yet with neyther nother. 1529 More Dyadoge1. Wks. 155/1 
Of which twayne ye woulde in the beginning admit neither 
nother, 1589 A/arfrelate Epit. (1843) 48, I wad counsell 
them, if they wad be ruled bai me, to be nether nother. 
1612 T. James Jesuits Downefall 71, 1 could wish that all 
such.. would consent to beleeue nether nother. 

B. adj. Neither. (Usually sezther nother.) 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 4561 Vor per ne bileuede in noper 
syde non heymon vnnebe. /éid. 6221 Noper partye ne 
mi3zte pe maistrie al bizite. 1387 Trevisa f/igde (Rolls) 
IlI. 201 By neuere noper weie I schal paye be pat hou 
axest. 1530 Fritu Disput. Purgat, (1829) 195 Neither 
nother text serveth any whit for purgatory. 1533 More 
Afpol, 180 There are fewe or none good in neyther nother 
parte. 1640 Brome Sparagus Gard. wv. v, No sir, we come 
with no zick intendment on neither nother zide, 

No‘ther, adv.) and con. Obs. exc. dial. 
Forms: a, 3 no’er, neoder, 3-5 noper (4 no- 


tper, 5 nopire, -eir), 4-5 nothyr(e, 5-6 Sc. -ire, 


| 


| 


NOTHING. 


5 -ur, 3- nother (9 da/. noather, nuther). 8. 
4 noiper, noither, noyther. +. 4 nodur, 5-6 
Sc. moder (5 -ir, -yr), 6 nolder, $ nodder. 
[f. as prec.: cf. NATHER con, and OFris. noder, 
var. of souder NOUTHER.] 

+1. =Nriruer A. 1. (Followed by ze, za, xo, 
nor, and in early use frequently with another 
negative.) Ods. 

e. ¢1205 Lay. 16736 Ne mihte ber na man neoéer [c 1275 
noper) ute noingan. a 1250 Owl & Night. 465 Vor he nys 
noper yep ne wis. @1300 Cursor JW. 5857 Noper I knau 
hin pat yee sai, Ne i ne wil lat be folk a-wai. 1390GowEs 
Conf. Il, 44 Thei merveille how such a wiht. .Desireth 
nother Mariage Ne yit the love of paramours. ¢ 1450 
Alferlin 87 This childe. .nys nother youre ne myn by reson. 
1523 Cromwe in Merriman Life & Lett. 1. 34 They dare 
not trye hyt by the sworde, nother with us, nor with the 
saide Emparours Subiectes. 1596 Datrymrte tr. Leséie's 
fist. Scot, vi. 58 Bot that nother the king nor cuntrie 
mycht cum toskaith. 1867 WaucH Home Life Factory Folk 
xxi, 185 Hoo's noather feyther nor mother. 1873 Spituinc 
Molly Miggs' Trip (1903) 9 But that’s nuther here nor there. 

8B. a1300 Cursor AT, 7303 Yee ar to fraward wit to dele, 
For noiber ar 3e war ne wise. 1377 Lana. P, PZ. B. x1. 209 
It were noyther resoun ne ri3t to rewarde hem bothe aliche. 

y. ©1375 Sc. Leg. Saints iv. (Fames) 70 Philet..mycht 
ster noder hand na fete. ¢ 1471 Pol. Foems (Rolls) Il. 271 
The wynde, the water spareth nodyr priyncenekyng. 1533 
Gau Richt Vay1o5 Bot alace thay wil noder prech thair 
self nay 3eit suffer oders quhilk wald prech. 1874 in Little- 
john Aberd, Sheriff Crt. (1904) 261 Synie is noder persewar 
nor Moir defender in this present caus of Cognitioune, 

+b. = NEITHER A. 2. Ods. 

1531 Tinpate E.rfos. 1 Fok (1537) 36 We..loue you all 
alyke, nother loue we one more aud another lesse. 1547 
Recorpbe Uryne 3 Nother is it so easy a thing. .to translaie 
well, 1561 Hottysusn s/o, Apoth, 31b, He is hevy and 
waketh much, nother can rest in one place. 

+2. Nother... nother, neither...nor. Ods. 

¢1275 Lay. 22853 Ne sal him nober go vore gold noper 
garisonie. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. viii. (Bod). 
MS.), Wipout pis siluer noper golde nober copre maye be 
ouere gilte. c1g00 Afol. Loll, 50 Noiber in biggings, 
noiber in lizts, noiper in instruments. 1466 Somerset Med. 
IWills (1901) 340, 12 sbepe nother of the best nother of the 
worste. 1530 Rastei.. Sk. Purgat. u. i, Nother by exhor- 
tacyon, nother by..punysshment, .nor other thynge. 1551 
Turner Herbal 1. (1568) 84 It hath nother scedes like vnto 
marrishe mallowe, nother may a man make roopes of it. 

+3. =Nor. (Usually with preceding negative.) 

1377 Lanct. P. PZ. B. tv. 130 Bere no siluer ouer see.., 
golde noither siluer. ¢1386 CHaucer Axt.’s 7. 512 No 
man couthe knowe His speche nother his vois, though men 
it herde. @ 1400-50 Alexander 1372 [He] band hire... higly 
to-gedire, with bat scho flisch nober fayle, fyue score aunkirs. 
1474 in 10th Rep, Hest, MSS, Conim. App. V. 311 That no 
manere man nor woman procure nother take away no 
childe. a@1sg29 Sxetton Ware the Hauke 196 Nor yet 
dronken Bacus; Nother Olibrius, Nor Dionisyus. 1581 i: 

3eLL Haddon’s Answ. Osor. €0b, Nor in eating and drin 
ing nother in chambring and wantonnesse, 

4. =NEFITHER A. 3. 

¢1350 Will. Palerne 722 Mi-self knowe icb nou3t mi ken 
ne ni kontre noiper, 1362 Lanci. ?. 22. A.1x. 111 Was 
no pride on his apparail ne no pouert noper. @ 1400-50 
Alexander 402 ‘Be no3t a-bayste’, quod pe berne, ‘ne 
a-bleyd nothire’, ¢ 1489 Caxton Sones of Ayton ix. 222 
‘I shall never sette foote there’, ‘Nor I nother’, sayd 
Richarde. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane‘s Commt. 234 When that 
wolde take no place nother. 1561 HottysusH //omwt. Afoth. 
3 If ye can not have the same nother, tben take [etc.]. 

1840 Hauisurton Clock. Ser. 1. v, It don’t seem to 
hang very well together nother, 1841 Ggskel's Comic 
Sougs 48(E.D.D.), Nay, I cannot dothat rother. 1886- 
in dial. glossaries (Kent, Surrey, Berks, Som.), usually in 
form 2uther. ces 

+b. With preceding negative inferred. Ods.—' 

1508 Dunxsar Tuva Mariit Wemen 358 Thus the scorne 

and the scaitb scapit be nothir. 


+ No‘ther, aav.2 Obs. In 4-5 noper, 5 Sc. 


nothir. [app. for Nower adv., after prec. Cf. 
NovtHER adv.2] Nowhere. Usually in comb. 
+ Nother-where. 


@1300 Cursor A. 3495 For-pi ne was he nober quar sent 
Bot to pe huse aitok hetent. /é/d. 17556 In israel er hei 
felles; bar es he soth and noper elles, ¢1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints xii. (Agnes) 63 Seknes had he nothir-quhare, bot 
in his hart he had sic care. a1400-50 Alexander 993 
(Dubl.), Thare is no region ne realm..Ne noper-whare no 
nacion bot sall my name Iowte, 

Nothing (nz'pin), 56. and ady. Forms: a. 
I-2 nén, 1-6 na- (6-8 Sc. nai-, 6 nay-, 8-9 
nae-), 3 na’-, 4 nat-. 8. 3 none (3, 5 non), 3- 
no- (4-5 noo-, 6 noa-); also I -pine, 4 -thine, 
5 -thynk, 7 -think; 1-5 -ping (3 -e), 3 -ding, 
4 -thinge, 4-6 -thyng(e, 5 -thyngge, -tyng; 
9 dial, nothin’, -en. [f. No adj. + THinc, In 
ME. written indifferently as one word or as two.] 

A. sé. I. Not any (material or immaterial) 
thing; nought. 

1. In ordinary uses and constructions, 

In OE. and ME. frequently accompanied by another 
negative, as still in vulgar and dialect speech. 

a, 888 K, trrep Soeth. xxvi. §1 Nis nan ping sodre 

onne pat Su sezst. cro0o Ags. Gos. John xvi. 23 On 

am daze ze ne hiddad me nanes pinges. ¢ 1200 Vices & 
Virtues 43 Dat he darof ne forleas naping de godd him 
hadde betaht. @1225 Leg. Kath. 225 Ne ne mei na ping 
widstonden his willa. a1300 Cursor Mf, 560 He bas it 
wroght..for-pi es nathing him sua dere. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints xii. (Afatthias) 343, | na-thynge spek forthire her of 
his lowynge. 1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S. T. S.) 


NOTHING. 


175 He mysdois nocht in nathing. ¢c1475 Rauf Coiljear 
506 Thow fand me fecband nathing tbat followit to feid. 
1508 Kenneoie Flyting w. Dunbar 390 That successione.. 
las na tbing ado now with the deuile. 1567 Satir. Poems 
Reform. vi. 1c7 Leif nathing that belangis to tbe Paip. 
1596 Dacrymece tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. Prol. 63 Of the 
fishes, how copious thair thay ar, I neid to say naything. 
1725 Rausay Gentle Shepk. u. tii, Keep naithing up,—ye 
naitning have to fear. 1786 Burxs //oly Fair xxv, Lasses 
that hae naething! 

B. axazg Ancr. R, 120 No ping pet heo ded nis Gode 
licwur@e ne icweme. c¢1250 Gen. & Ex. 1126 Dat water is 
s > deades driuen, Non ding ne mai dor-inne liuen. 1297 R. 
Groue. (Rolls) 2085 S> moche poer him com to, bat him 
ne miz3te no bing atstonde. ¢1380 Wyciir HW<ks. (1880) 42 
Freris schulle no ping apropre to hem self, neiber hous ne 
place ne ony dper ping. 1390 Gower Conf I. 72 Thanne 
out of his place he crepte So stille that sche nothing herde. 
c 1450 Cron. Eng. ccxv. (Caxton, 1480) 202 So they slewe hir 
lord that no thynge was perceyued, 1548-9 (Mar.) B&. 
Com. Prayer, Collect 4 Trin., Without whom nothyng is 
strong, nothing is holy. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 
118 b, Nothing escapeth their handes. 1601 R. Jonnson 
Kingd. & Commw. (1603) 151 He..bestowetb vppon them 
some other reward, and many times nothing at all. 167% 
Mutton Sasson 1721 Nothing is here for tears, nothing to 
wail Or knock the breast. 1733 Swit Corr. Wks. 1841 
Il. 69; He asks nothing; and thinks, like a philosopher, 
that f: wants nothing. 1794 Pacey Evid. (1825) II. 304 
He. .omitted nothing that was prescribed bythe law. 1827 
Soutuey enins, War V1. 4 Nothing whicb skill and ex- 
pense could effect had heen spared. 1864 Bryce //oly 
Rom. Emp. vi. (1875) 85 From tbe Byzantine Empire.. 
notbing could be hoped. . ; 

b. Followed by a positive adj. 

c1zog Lay. 3014 Ah heo ne seide nabing sod, no more 
penne biire suster. 1548 Geste Pr. Masse 7478 Nothing 
grevouse at al, nothing holy at al. 1560 Daus tr. S/es- 
dane’s Comm. 262 Vherfore did we nothing in this warre 
contrary to our dutie. 1610 SHAKS. Te7f, 1. it. 457 Ther’s 
nothing ill can dwell in such a Temple. 1652 Sparke 
Prim, Devot. (1663) 442 There being in them nothing either 
petitony or gratulatory. 1697 Drvoen lirg. Georg. ut. 70 
Vithout thee nothing lofty can I sing. 1861 J. Nictot 
in A/em. (1896) 95 Remember the proverb, ‘ Notning great 
is easy’, 1892 Chamd, Frul. Oct. 636/2 Apsley Villa was 
nothing surprisingly grand. < 

¢. In proverbs and proverbial expressions. 

1546 J. Hevwooo Prov. (1867) 39 Whereas nothing is, 
tbe kynge must lose his ryght. 1562 — Prov. & Efpigr. 
(1867) 14x Where nothing 1,, a little tbyng doth ease. 
Where al thyng is, nothyng can fully please. 1573 Tusser 
Flush, (1878 48 Vhis Prouerbe.., that nothing who prac- 
tiseth nothing shatl haue. 1602 Breton !Vouders Wks. 
(Grosart) II. 9/2 With that the young man replyed ; oh sir, 
noting venter, nothing haue. 1614 Cocksin Ca/. Col. ?., 
E. Indies 342 As the saying is, nothing seek nothing find. 
1668 Seocey Mulberry Gard. . ii, Who ever caught any 
thing with a naked hook? Nothing venture, nothing win. 


a1704 T. Brown Yo Author of Address in Collect. of 


Poents 97 Thou know’st the Proverb; Nothing due for 
naught. 1835 Cent. A/ag. XXX. 186/2 ‘ Notbing ven- 
ture, nothing have ’, Betty replied saucily. 

d. Denoting mental inferiority. 

41954 Frecoinc Essay on Nothing iii, A fellow, whom all 
the world knew to have Nothing in him. 

e. Denoting absznce of religious belief. 

1855 J. H. Newman Cadlista ii, There were a vast many 
persons wbo ought to be Catholics, but were heretics, or 
nothing at all. 189: L. Fatconer M/éle. /xe i, Foreign 
governesses, ill my opinion,..are always either Roman 
Catholics or nothing. } 

2. With dependent genitive: No part, share, 
etc., of some thing (or person). 

¢xo00 in Assmann Ags. Hom. (1889) xvii. 48 Pa ne 
zefredde he napinc pies brynes for bam miclan luste. @11a2 
O. £. Chron. (Land M5.) an. 1096, Se was Papa gehaten 
peah pe he pes setles nabing nzfde on Rome. a 1200 
Moral Ode 98 in O. E. llom, 1. 165 Nabbed hi nabing 
forzeten of al pet ho [ere] isezen. @ 1300 Cursor MM. 2543 O 
prai wald abram nathing haue. ¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints 
xxxiv. (Pelagia) 23 Wautande nathing of bewte, pat in 
a woman suld fundyn be. c1400 Des‘r. Troy 13215 Of 
Nigromansy yuogh nothing hom lakked. 1540-1 Etvor 
Image Gov. 31 Ye nothyng haue appayred of the imperyall 
maiesttee. 1585 T. Wasmincron tr. Vicholay's Voy. 1. vii. 
6 Finding nothyng of that ney sought for. 1610 SHAKs. 
Temp. t ii. 399 Nothing of him that doth fade. 1691 
Mitton Samson 374 Nothing of all these evils hath be- 
fall’n me But justly. xrgx1 Sreece Spect. No. 43 8 We 
were in nothing of the Secret. 1722 De For Col. Jack 
(1840) 172, 1..began,.with nothing; that is to say, I had 
nothing of stock. 1763 Gotnsa in Boswell, Johnson..has 
nothing of the bear but his skin. 1872 Hotmes Poet 
Breakf.-t. vi. (1996) 137 There was no atmosphere in it, 
nothing of the light that never was, 

b. Const. of with adjective. Now rare. 

Prob. after F. rien de (nonverit, ete.). 

1645 Cuas. I iV&s. (1662) 316, 1. .have nothing of new to 
direct youin. 1662 Evetyx Chaécogr. 1: That there might 
be nothing of deficient as to our Institution. «@ 1700 
Dryoen (J.), Yet had his aspect nothing of severe. 1829 
Lanoor /mag. Conv., Barrow & Newton Wks. 1853 I. 
482/2 Nothing of excellent is to be done by felicity. 1870 
Swinsurne L£ss. §& Stud. (1875) 12 Notbing of common is 
there, nothing of theatrical. 

3. Denoting comparative insignificance or un- 
importance: A thing (or person) not worth reckon- 
ing, considering, or mentioning. 

1382 Wvcuir A/at?. xxiii. 16 Who euere shal swere by the 
temple of God, no thing is [1388 it isno thing]. 1390 Gower 
Conf. |. 340 For who that is of man no king, The remenant 
is asnothing. ¢1500 Me/usine 120 For if..1 were taken 
of our enmyes, of my lyf is nothing. @ 1548 Hatt Chron, 
K. Hen. VII 230 b, ¥° same night..fel a smal raine, 
nothyng to speak of, 1597 Suaxs. 2 Hen. /V, wv. iii. 123 
So, that skill in the Weapon is nothing, without Sack. 

1611 — Wint, T. tv. ii. 44 A man (they say) that from very 


neo 


nothing..is growne into an vnspeakable estate. 
Litucow 7raz. 11. 88 It was notbing to see euery day 
foure or fiue men killed in the streetes. 1705 STANHOPE 
Paraphr. \1. 274 We..falsely imagine we are Something 
when in Truth we are Nothing. 1837 J. H. Newman ar, 
Serm. (ed. 3) 1. iii. 31 Knowledge is nothing compared witb 
doing. 1883 Howe tts soman's Reason xii, He would be 
nothing without her. 

+ b. In phr. ¢hzng, man, ete., of nothing. Obs. 

Prob. after F. homme, etc., de rien, or L. nthili. 

1583 Gotoinc Calzin ou Deut, xv. 89 The daunger that 
wee bee scaped out of seenieth to be a thing of nothing. 
1591 Savite Tacitus, Hist. 1. 35 Vitellius, aman of nothing. 
..drunck at noone-day and heauy witb surfet. 1628 
Preston Lreastpl. Low, Effect. Faith (1631) 145 Looke 
upon them as trifles, as matters of nothing. 

4. Arith, ‘Vhat which is not any number, and 
possesses neither quantity nor value; the figure or 
character representing this; NoucuT. Also fg. 

c 3425 Cra/te of Nombryug (1897) 25 Multiplye 2 be a0, it 
wol be nothyng. [1605 SHaxks. Lear 1. iv. 213 Now thou 
art an O without a figure, I am better then thou art now, I 
am a Foole, thou art notbing.] 1743 Emerson Flu.rions 6 
Consequently o will be nothing, and therefore all the 
Yerms wherein it is found will be nothing. 18zz Wooo- 
nouse Astrou, xxii. 236 The equation between the two 
periods at which it is successively nothing. 1850 M°Cosx 
Div, Gout, (1852) 486 Vhe whole would be like multiplying 
nothing by nothing—the result would still be nothing. 

5. That which is non-existent. Also personified. 

To dance on nothing: see DAxceE v. 3b. 

1535 Coveroace Jod xxvi. 7 He stretcheth out y® north 
ouer the emptie, & hangeth y* earth vpon nothinge. 1587 
Gotoinc De Mornay il. (1592) 23 God, to shew vs that he 
inade all of nothing, hath left a certeine inclination in his 
Creatures, whereby they tend naturally to nothing. 1633 
G. Herpert 7emple, Dotage i, Embroider'd lyes, nothing 
between two dishes; These are the pleasures here. 1692 
Bentcey Soy Lect, ii. 52 Mere nothing being never able to 

roduce anything at all, xr701 Norris /dead orld 1. ii. 74, 

thought it had been a..maxim all the world over, that 
nothing could have no properties or relations. 1790 burKE 
Fr, Rev. Wks. V. 332 It is here that your modern legisla- 
tors have gone deep into the negative series, and sunk even 
below their own nothing. 1828 Cartyce J/ssc. (1857) I. 120 
An emissary of the primeval Nothing. 1862 H. Spencer 
First Princ. \. iv. § 53 (1875) 177 Nothing cannot become an 
object of consciousness, 

pers. 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche vu. cexeviii, A mortal 
Life is but an handsom fiction Nothing well-drest, a flatter- 
ing Contradiction, 1656 Cowrey Pindar. Odes, Life + 
fame i, Oh Life, thou Nothings younger Brother! a 1708 
Beveripce Pytv. 7h, 1. (1730) 73 It is as easy for Him to.. 
send me back into my mother Nothing. 

b. Denoting extinction or destruction. 

1590 Suaks. J/ids. NV. v.i. 315 Des. No Die, but an ace 
for him; for he is but one. 7s. Less then an ace man. 
For he is dead, he is nothing. 1613 — //en. V///, 11. ii. 208 
So lookes the chafed Lyon Vpon the daring Huntsman that 
has gall’d him: ‘Vhen makes him nothing. 1812 Byron A nf 
thou art dead ii, Vo me there needs no stone to tell, “lis 
Nothing that | loved so well. 

ce. 70 nothing, denoting the final point, stage, or 
state of the process of destruction, dissolution, ete. 

1600 E. Brount tr. Conestaggia 22 Which made euery 
man suppose that after the expence of much mony, it would 
vanish to nothing. 1655 M. Crsauson Euthus, iti, (1656) 
169 Through continuall contemplation, .having reduced his 
hody to almost nothing. 167: Mitton /”. &. 11t. 389 Much 
instrument of war Long in preparing, soon to nothing 
brought. 1732-8 Swit /’v/, Conversat. Introd. 3 The Con- 
versation falls and drops to nothing. 1774 Mitroro £ss. 
Harmony Lang. 35 ‘Vhe vowel-sound..1s nearly of the 
same kind, but degenerated to almost nothing. 1875 Kinc- 
LAKE Crimea vi. xii, V. 248 The parapet..dwarfed down 
to nothing. 1887 Morris Udyss. xu. 46 Dead men rotting 
to notbing. 

6. With @ and 7/. 

a. A non-existent, a comparatively insignif- 
cant or worthless, thing; a trifling event. 

1607 Snaks. Cor, ut. ii. 81 To heare my Nothings monster'd, 
1644 Dicsy Nat. Bodies Conct. 449 Seeking for that, which 
if they had found, were but a nothing of anothing in respect 
of true beatitude. 1698 Fryer dice. £. India § Po 131 A 
Bundle of Nonsensical Fortuitous Atoms conjoined into a 
Hodg-Podge of confused Nothings. 1743 Swirt Sted/a at 
'Woodpark Wks. 1751 X. 47 A Supper werthy of herself, 
Five Nothings in five Plates of Delph, 1782 Miss Burney 
Cecilia vu. ix, She then proceeded..to relate the little 
nothings that had passed since the winter. 1821 SHELLEY 
Adonais xxxix, "Tis we, who. -strike with our spirit's knife 
Invulnerable nothings. 1850 Monckron Mitnes in Life 
(1891) I. x. 444 The little nothings of occupied life leave 
aman notime for his duty. 1898 Hexcey Lond. Types, 
Hawker, Hawking in either hand Some artful nothing 
made of twine and tin. 

b. A trivial or trifling remark. 

1601 Suaks. AdZs Well u. i. 95 Thus he his speciall 
nothing ever prologues. 1654 WuitLocK Zootomia 320 
Mistresses that must have each day two or three Houres 
spent in speaking to them Nothings. 1709 Pore Ess. Crit. 
326 Such labour'd nothings, in so strange a style, Amaze th’ 
unlearn'’d. 1797 Lams Let. to Coleridge in final Mem, iii. 
25 You are very good to submit to be pleased with reading 
my nothings. 1824 Byron Juan xv. Ixxviii, To his gay 
nothings, nothing was replied. 1894 Mrs. H. Waro J/ar- 
cella |. 181 A few nothings had passed between them as to 
the weather. 

c. A person of no note; a nobody. 

1611 Suaks. Cymd. 1. iv. 135 ‘hat harsh, noble, simple 
nothing: That Cloten. 1681-4 J. ScotrCAr. Life 81 Inthe 
presence of God we shall be Nothings. 17.. Ramsay 7o 
Duncan Forbes x, Strutting naethings are despis'd. 1826 
Disragiua Viv. Grey ui. iv, The nameless nothings that are 
always lounging about the country mansions of the great. 
1879 Frovor Czsar xii. 163 Metellus and..Afranius, who 
had been chosen consuls for the year 60, were mere nothings. 


1632 | 


NOTHING. 


Qa. 4 new nothing, a worthless novelty. 
diad, (see quot. 1854). 

1641 WiLkins JWercury Pref. (1707) 5 Fresh Heresies (New- 
nothings) still appear. 1653 Jer. Tavtor Serm. for Year 
Ep. Ded., No man ought to be offended, that Sermons are 
not like curious Inquiries after New-nothings, but pursu- 
ances of Old Truths. 1820 T. L. Peacock A/isc. Wks. 1875 
III. 330 Commonplace, which at length hecomes thoroughly 
Wearlsome, even to the most indefatigable readers of the 
newest new nothings. 1854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss. 
II. 52 If you'll be good children, I'll bring you all a new- 
nothing to hang on your sleeves, #. ¢. nothing at all. 

e. .\o nothing, nothing at all. collog. 

1884 //arfer's Mag. Mar. 516/2 There is no store, no 
post-office, no sidewalked street,—no nothing. 

+7. =NorTHINGNESS. Obs. rare. 

1611 Suaxs, $f ¢uz. 7. 1v. tv. 626 No hearing, no feeling, 
but my Sirs Song, and admiring the Nothing of it. 1630 
Lennarp tr. Charron’s Wise. 1. xxxvii. (1670) 121 To make 
man feel his own evil, his infirmity, his nothing. 1682 Sir 
T. Browne Chr. Mor. (1756) 122 He will experimentally find 
the emptiness of all things, and the nothing of what is past. 


II. In various collocations and phrases. 
Nothing less, see Less a. 7 band adv. 3. Almest nothing, 
see At.most atv, 3. Neck or nothing, see Neck sb,! 8 
8. Followed by a limiting particle. 
a. Nothing else (but or /han):; see ELSE adv. 1, 
@ 1300 Cursor MM. 1347% Pis he said..To fand him and 
nathing elles. 1390 Gower Couf. I. 198 Sche wolde him 
nothing elles sein Bot of her name. 1523 Lo. Berners 
Froiss. 1. elxix. 206 And they had neuer done nothynge els, | 
was bounde to rewarde theym. 1560 Daustr. Slerdane’s 
Comm, 123b, In suche also as concerned religion and 
nothyng els, 1653 Mitton /s, iv. 12 Things false and vain 
and nothing else but lies? 1756 Totorrvy //ist.2 Orphans 
I. 123 Have you nothing else to do but cleaning the books? 
21774 Gotosm. Surv. Exp. Philos. (1776) 1. 187 The fol- 
lowers of Newton say, that this power is nothing else but 
that of attraction. 1804-6 Syo. SaitH Jor. Philos. (1850) 
172 If I can point out the cause.., I see nothing else which 
Ihave todo. 1869 Martineau £ss. II. 42 Sin is notbing 
else than moral evil. : 
b. Nothing bul (or except): see BuT com. 4b. 
€ 1380 Wreur Se/. Wks. 1.94 Love we God..and drede 
we noo bing but hym. c1qg00 Sir Perc. 714 He had no- 
thynge to bere Dut his sadille and his geie. @ 1533 Frit 
Disput. Purgat, (1829) 102 That their words are nothing 
but even their own imagination. 1594 1. B. La Primend. 
Fr, Acad. 1. 529 Veastes thinke of nothing but that which 
they beholde. 1635 Hevtin Satdath 1. (1636) 77 Having 
almost nothing but what they borrowed of the Egyptians. 
1663 Bovte Uses. Exp. Nat. Philos... i. 3 Nothing but 
Mens inbred fondnesse for the Object it converses with. 
1911 Bupcete Spect. No. 161 @ 7 The Prizes were generally 
nothing but a Crown of Cypress or Parsley. 1751 JouNnson 
Rambler No. 175 ? 2 Nothing but the desert or the cell can 
exctude it from notice. 1849 Macauray Hist. Eng.i. I. 
141 It had been fruitful of nothing but disputes. 1886 
Frovore Oceana 140 When doing nothing except wandering 
in the shade of the wood. Zi i m 
ellipt. 1607 SHAKS. Cor, IV. v. 234 This peace is nothing, 
but to rust Iron, encrease Taylors [etc.]. 


ce. After did or done, formerly followed by pa. t. 


or pa. pple., now usually by infinitive. 

[ce 1386 Cuaccer der. h. T. 682, 1 wol hym visite, Haue | 
no thyng but rested me alite.] 1485 Caxton Paris § V. 
(1868) 61 The doulphyn dyd nothyng, ny3t ne day, but 
admoneshed hys doughter. 1512 He/yas in Vhoms / rose 
Rom, (1827) 76, vi. children, to whome they did nothing but 
tooke away theyr chaines. 1554-5 Riptey H’ks. (Parker 
Soc.) 14, [ hane..done nothing else but digged a pit. 1671 
H. M. tr. Erase. Collog. 542 If I had done nothing else 
herein but tried. 1686 tr. Chardin’s Trav. Persia 165 
We did nothing but ascend. ; 4 

dG. One has, or there ts, nothing for it but, de- 


noting absence of any alternative course. (Cf. For 
prep. 13¢.) 

1742 Ricuarpson Pamela Il. 78 So that between one 
and other, a poor Girl has nothing for it, but a few Weeks 
Courtship, 1792 E/eina 1. 74 They were prepared to banter 
me, so I had nothing for it but downright impudence. 1843 
F. E. Pacet Pageant 121 There was nothing for it but to 
submit with a good grace. 1875 Ruskin Fors Clav. lv. 196 
Itansli had nothing for it but to obey. ; 

e. Nothing, if not.., above everything. 

1604 SHAKs. Oth. 1. i. 120 O, gentle Lady, do not put me 
too't, For I am nothing, if not Criticall. 1876 J. Parker 
Paraci, 1. ii. 175 Christianity is nothing, if not spiritual. 
1881 H. James Portrait La:ly xxxv, He was never precipit- 
ate; he was nothing if not discreet. 

9. For nothing: +a. By no means; on no 
account; for no consideration. Oés. 

¢1a75 Lay. 12419 He ne mihte for noping Melga i-finde. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 11149 Of hir ne wald he for nathing, Lai 
of Nerlome mistruing. ¢ 1385 Cnaucer 2. G. IW. 1853 
Lucrece, ¥ wol not haue noo forgyft for no-thinge. ¢ 1420 
Palladius on Husb. xu. 275 Vey growe vanethe in sad 
lond or rubrik, And for no thing the cley [they] may not 
vse. ¢1450 Lovetich Mer/in 2362 And it be so,..thanne 
wolde j that 3e hyin slowen for non thing. 1581 Marseck Bk. 
Notes 258 But there present he would not bee for nothing. 

b. In vain, to no purpose. 

150 Daus tr. Slefdane’s Coutnt, 80 Leste they shoulde 
appeere to have commen thyther fornothyng. 1872 Ho.mes 
Poet Breakf-t. vi. (1906) 130 That old Lawgiver wasn't 
learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians for nothing. 

c. For no reason; causelessly. 

1590 Suaks. Com. Err. tv, iv. 130 Will you be bound for 
nothing? 1600 — 4. Y. Z. w. i. 154, 1] will weepe or 
nothing, like Diana in the Fountaine. 1642 FULLER ee 
& Prof. St. 1m. viii. oe) He who will be angry for any thing, 
will be angry for nothing. 2 

a. Without payment or cost; free. gratuitously. 

1610 SHaxs, Temp. 1. ii. 154 A brave Eee \ here 

I shall haue my Musicke for nothing. 1662 J. Davies tre 


Now 


NOTHING. 


Mandelslo’s Trav. 132 Provisions in these parts, are so 
plentiful, that tbe Inhabitants..sell them in a manner for 
nothing. 1693 Drypen Dise. Satire Ess. (ed. Ker) 11. go 
To do any thing for nothing, was not his Maxim. 1742 
Fietpinc 7. Andrews 1. xv, Loving the public well enough 
to give them a sermon or a dose of physic for nothing. 
1885 D. C. Murray Cyace Fortune xii, There was not a 
woman of them wbo would not have done his clear-starch- 
ing for nothing. 

10. Nothing to: a. Of no consequence fo one. 

1584 Cocan faven [Health \. (1636) 64 What Rusticks doe, 
or may doe without hinderance of their health, is nothing 
to Students. 1686 tr. Chardin’s Coronat. Solyntan 90 The 
Townsmen made answer, ‘twas notbing to them if there were 
such a Famine in the City. 

b. Insignificant or worthless compared fo some 
other person or thing. 

1591 Suaks. Two Gent. 1. iv. 165 All I can is nothing, To 
her, whose worth, make other worthies nothing. 1639 W.C. 
Italian Convert Ep. Ded. 3 Butall this is nothing to that 
which they both suffered for their conscience. 1697 R. 
Cotiier #ss. 1. (1703) 169 A new way of extracting the 
spirit of happiness; the Chymistry ofa bee is nothing to it. 
1793 Gouve. Morris Sparks’ Life & Writ. (1832) I. 415 
Our old Congress was nothing to this Conventicn. 1877 
SpurGceon Ser. XXIII. 77 Self is an unpleasant object for 
study. Anatomy is nothing to it. 

ll. Zo make nothing of: a. To make light of. 

Usually with gerund ; for the earlier const. with infinitive, 
see MAKE w! 51. 

1632 SHERWoop, To make nothing of, desestimer. 1711 
Appison Sfect. No. 57 P 3 Sbe..makes nothing of leaping 
over a Six-bar Gate. 1821 Examiner 732/2 He made 
nothing of eating burning coals. 1838 S. Parker L2flor. 
Tour (1846) 28 The river makes nothing of washing away 
banks and islands, 1850 W. Scoressy Cheever’s Whalent. 
Adz. Vi. (1859) 80 This forced trial of hydropathy is, indeed, 
so common an occurrence that wbalemen make nothing of it. 

b. (With caz.) To be unable to accomplish 


anything ; to fail to comprehend or solve. 

1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot’s Trav. 1. 229 They boarded 
her again the third time, but could make nothing on’t. 
18sz Froupve £Ess., Eng. lorgotten Worthies (1906) 67 
They could make notbing..of his odd ironical answers, 
1865 Dickens Afut. Fr. 1v. xii, Bella could make nothing 
of it but that John was in the right. 

2. To come to nothing, to have no effect or 
result; to break down, fail. 

1568 Grarton Chroxz. If. 233 This voyage..came to 
nothing. 1625 K. Lone tr. Barelay's Argenis v. x. (1636) 
645 Her promises came to nothing. 1719 De For Crusoe 
1. (Globe) 203 All my Fancies and Schemes came to nothing. 
1796-7 Miss Austen Pride & Prej. v. (1813) 15 It may all 
come to nothing. 1814 — Mansf. Park (1847) 172 His 
falling in love with Julia bad come to nothing. 

18. 70 have nothing to do with (a thing or per- 
son): see Do vw. 33d. Also ellipt. 

1605 SHaks. Lear u. ii, 37 Away, I haue nothing to do 
with thee. 1715 De For Fam. Justruct. 1, iv. (1841) I. 86 
I'll have notbing to do with it. 1830 Fraser's Mag. 1. 203 
It has nothing to do witb the purpose. 1835 F. W. FABER 
Lett. (1869) 39 God caters for tomorrow ; we have notbing 
to do with it. 1892 Punch 16 Jan. 41/2 ‘A Wife's Secret’ 
(nothing to do with the old play of that name). 

14. All to nothing, to the fullest extent. 

1742 RicHarpson Pamela 1V. 53 And has carry'd his 
Point all to nothing, as the Racing Gentlemen say. 1797 
Mrs. A. M. Bennetr Beggarx Girl (1813) 1. 161 Why a 
voyage to India was all to nothing a better venture than 
marriage. @1818 M. G. Lewis Fraud. W. Sand. (1834) 67 
The most beautiful tree, or, rather, group of trees, all to 
nothing, is the Bamboo. 

b. With deat. (Also simply fo xothing.) 

1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual, (1809) 111.88 Christians 
..beat usall to nothing in honourand humanity. 1784 R. 
Bace Barham Downs If. 263 If the Gods had made 
you poetical I should have beat Swift’s Sacharissa all to 
nothing. 1819 Afetropolrs I. 173 Our Opera..and our 
balls at Almack’s beat them to nothing. 


15. Nothing off (see quot. 1846). Mazt. 

1846 A. Younc Waut. Dict. s.v. Near, Nothing off! is an 
order not to let her fall off from the wind. ¢ 1860 H. Stuart 
Seaman's Catech. 41 What isthe meaning of ‘nothing off’? 
Keeping the ship close to the wind witbout sbaking tbe sails. 

TIT. attrib. and Cond. 

16. a. Aitrib., as xothing-case, -creature, -gift. 

1611 SHAKS. Cyd, 11. vi. 86 That nothing-guift of differing 
Multitudes. 1647 Jessey (7¢fe), The Exceeding Ricbes of 
Grace Advanced by the Spirit of Grace, in an Empty 
Nothing Creature. 1700 C. Nesse Andid, Armin, (1827) 
107 Unconverted men are nothing-creatures. 1847 ALB. 
Situ Stuck-up People (ed. 4) 22 Cups, aud saucers, and 
miniatures; inkstands,..and pupier-suiché nothiig-cases, 

b. Objective, as xothing-do, -doing, etc. 

1629 T. Aoams Barren Tree Wks. 966 What innumerable 
Swarmes of nothing-does beleaguer this Citie! 1633 — 
Exp. 2 Peter ii. 10. 729 Droves of beggars, profest cyphers, 
nothing-does that swarine about this Citie. 1667 Denuam 
Direct. Paint... iii, 2 The mad shout Of a poor nothing- 
understanding Rout. 1773 Mrs. Grant Lett. fr. alts. 
(1807) L. v. 47 The incursions of these nothing-doing people. 
1811 JANE Austen Leéé. (1884) II. 83 His usual nothing- 
meaning, harmless, heartless civility. 

e. In various phrases used attributively, or as 
the basis of a noun or adjective. 

1778 Learning at a Loss \. 79 That Kind of Ennuyant 
Nothing-to-do-ishness which is worse than all the Rest. 
1794 CoLerivcE Le?t. (1895) 72 Gloucester is a nothing-to- 
be-said-about town. 1812 Cotman Br. Grins, Two Parsons 
Ixxxv, These practical, nothing-so-easy jokers. 1828 Lights 
& Shades 1. 210 Let him be bound apprentice to a nothing- 
to-do man. 1878 H. Wricut Afentald Traz. 143 An abyss 
of commonplace or nothing-in-lifeism. 1888 ‘R. Botpre- 
woop’ Robbery und-r Arms 126 One of those nothing: 
particular-looking old chaps. 
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B. adv. Not at all, in no way. 

1. Qualifying a verb. 

a, arrzz UO. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1070, Pa munecas 
.. beaden heom grid, ac hi na robten na bing. ¢ 1205 Lay. 
22048 Pat no bid he for ban watere nadding idracched. 
a@ 1300 Cursor M. 12245 Na tbinc can i him discreue, For 
sagh i neuer nan suilk nti liue. ¢ 1470 Gol. & Gaw, 117 To 
prise hym forthir to pray, It helpis na thing. c1475 Nauf 
Cotljear 561 Thow trowis nathing thir taillis that I am 
telland. 1567 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 573 The profleitt 
quhilk na thing belangit to thame. a 1585 Noxseonente 
Cherrie & Slae 289 Quhilk profitis nathing at the lenth. 

B. 1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 982 Vor ping bat wonep & 
noping wexb, sone it worpido. ¢1330 Arth. §& Alert. 5154 
(Kélbing), His scheld perced Gvinbating, Ac his strong 
hauberk no ping. 1393 Lane. P. 2. C. 1x. 214 Hit is no 
byng for loue thei labour pus faste. e¢1440 AA. Tales 
455 All way bai war nothyng lukid after. 1483 Caxton 
G. de la Tour C ij, Hir lord her husbond was no thing 
plesid that she went so gladly. a2 1533 Lp. Berners Golden 
Bk, M. Aurel, (1546) Bij, | praise notbyng the knowlege 
of myne auncesters. 1597 1. Mortey /ntrod. Alus. 95 You 
blamed my beginning, yet haue you altred it nothing. 1615 
A. Starrorp Heavenly Dog 68 Though this be the most 
terrible of deaths..yet it shall nothing appale me. 1666 
M. M. Solomon’s Prescr. $3 Perhaps thou art one that 
think’st thyself safe, and that this nothing belongs to thee. 
1702 Exglish Theophrastus 164 Naked lessonsand precepts 
have nothing the force that Intages and Parables lave upon 
our minds. 12788 Priesttey Leet. Hist. v. Ixii. 307 An 
aristocracy bowever differs nothing from a despotism. 1829 
Lanpor /mag. Conv., Marvel & bp. Parker Wks, 1853 11. 
107/1 They often infect those who ailed nothing. 1867 Dx. 
Arcyi. Acign of Law ii. (1871) 58 It helps us nothing in 
such a difficulty, to say that [etc.]. 

tbh. 70 make nothing, not to pertain or be of 
consequence /o, not to tcll for or against (a per- 
son or thing). 

After L. nihil facere or F. ne. faire rien. 

1551 Ropinson tr. A/ove’s Utopia iu. vi. (1895) 205 It 
maketh nothing to thys matter, whether yow saye that 
sickenes is a griefe, or that in sickencs is griefe. 1560 Daus 
Sletdane’s Comm. 424b, That maketh nothing for the 
matter saith he, for he beareth witnes of him self. 1687 
Mitce Gt. Fr, Dict. 1. s.v., It makes nothing against me, 
cla ne fait rien contre mot. 1690 Lockr Aum, Underst. 
1. iit § 3 But this makes nothing for Innate Characters 
on the Mind. 1727 Bover Eng.-/'r. Dict. s.v. Make, It 
makes nothing to me,..Cela..ne me regarde point. 

2. Qualifying an adj. or adv. Now arch. 

aioso Werferth’s Gregory's Dial. 114 Wyrc pin worc, & 
ne beo pu nan ping sari. a@ 1290 St. Dunstan 122 in S. 
Eng. Leg. 1. 23 Hit ne phouhte him no-ping long. 1315 
SHOREHAM 1. 891 Myd sucher sor3e schryfte, man, Wel style, 
and no pyng loude. ?1370 Rodt. Cicyle 56 ‘The crowne 
semyth the no thyng welle. c1450 d/erfin 18 She is 
nothynge gilty. ¢1485 Digdy Alyst. (1852) 111. 1981 Now of 
hyr goyng I am nothyng glad. 1503 Hawrs Exams. Vire. 
1X. 163 For she was horned and no thynge cleere. 1597 
GERARDE /ferdal/ 1, vii. 8 [It] is nothing rough in handling. 
1632 Lirncow Trav. x. 495 The Wooll..is nothing inferiour 
to that of..Spaine. 1667 Mitton /. Z. 1x. 1039 Her hand 
he seis’d, and to a shadie bank. .He led her nothing foath. 
1808 Scorr A/arm. 11. iv, She loved to see ber maids obey, 
Yet nothing stern was she in cell. 1857 Myers St. Panl 
(1898) 21 Nothing disdainful of tbe Virgin’s womb. 

b. With adjs. or advs. preceded by so. 

1466 Paston Lett. U1. 264 For I wys sbe ys no tbyng so 
sadde as I wold sbe wer. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 153 b, Theyr syght is duske or dymme, & nothynge so 
clere as is the syght of tbe contemplatyue persone. 1576 
FLeminGc Panopl. Epist. 78 My calamities seeme nothing 
sO many in comparison of your great miseries. 1620 E. 

sLounT Hore Suds. 317 A passion that can be mastered, is 
nothing so dangerous as one that cannot. 1644 EvELyN 
Diary 24 Sept., Some batbes of medicinal waters,..but 
nothing so neately wall'd & adorn’d as ours in Som'erset- 
shire. 1712 HEARNE Collect. III. 413 He was notbing so 
learned and judicious a Man as he is represented to have 
been. 1826 E. Irvine Babylon iu. 1. 169 “Lhe insignt which 
was given to Daniel. .was nothing so minuteand particular 
as tbat which was given to the apostle John. 

ce. Followed by ¢ke and a comparative. 

1547 Hoorer Declar, Christ x. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 76 An 
infidel may receive the external sign of baptism and yet no 
Christian man notbing the rather. 1559 W. CUNNINGHAM 
Cosmogr. Glasse 116 So shall the exampie be the more 
familiar, and your paines nothing the greater. 1592 
Greene Conny Catch, To Young Gentl., I have eaten 
Spanishe Mirabolanes, and yet am nothing the more meta- 
morphosed. a 1662 Heyiin Laud (1671) 129 More recent 
were the Puritans, but nothing the less dangerous. 1829 
SoutHey Sir 7. Jove (1831) Il. 18 The bird was notbing 
the worse for what it had undergone. 

3. a. Nothing like, in various uses. Cf. LIKE a. 2. 

¢1412 Hoccreve De Reg. Prine. 3023 Hir woys was.. 
nothyng lyke a mannys voise in soun. 1547 BoorpE /utrod, 
Aunowl. 133 Not of that effycacyte as is spoken of, nor 
nothing fike. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 43b, Not so 
much credit to be given unto them, nothing like, as to the 
scripture. 1782 Exiz. Blower G. Sateman IIL 111 [She 
sits her horse] nothing like so well as you used to do. 1815 
Zeluca 1. 194 Nothing like so excellent as your epigram- 
matic translation, 1868 THirtwatt Left. (1881) If. 130 
Our frost..seems to have been nothing like so severe as it 
bas been in France or Italy. 

b. Nothing near. Cf. NEAR adv. 6. 

1581 G. Pettis tr. Guaczzo’s Civ. Conv. (1586) 1. 5 b, Your 
courteous good will maketh you go beyond the trueth,.. 
which commeth nothing neere to that you spake of. 1609 
Liste (Douay) £zek. xlviii. Comm., The terrestrial citie 
of Jerusalem..was nothing nere so large. 1642 RoGERs 
Naaman 59 This was no great state (nothing neere Naa. 
mans), 1712 J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 25 Not 
much inferior to the other, but nothing near so large. a 1797 
Burke (Webster), The influence of reason in producing 
our passions is nothing near so extensive as is commonly 
believed. 
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NOTHINGNESS. 


ec. Nothing so, in various uses. 

1s15 Barctay Lgdoges ii. (1570) B iv b/2 But many fooles 
thinke itis nothing so. 1576 FLeminc Panopl. Epist. 275 As 
if Democritushad beneoutragious indeede: who was nothing 
so. 1600 J. Pory tr. Lee's Africa 1. 139 In the spring- 
time it is nothing so. 164z JER. TAYLor God's Fudgent. 1. 
xxiii. gt When some replyed, That the soules of men were 
immortall..bee. .swore, that he thought it nothing so. 1701 
Grew Cosmol. Sacra iv. iv. 189 Some may think of Jael 
that..she was no better than a Trapanning Hussy. But 
nothing so. 1874 Lowktt Agasséz tv. ii, Our social mono- 
tone of level days, Might make our best seem banishment ; 
But it was nothing so. 

4. Nothing worth, of no value. Now rare. 

Perh. partly an inversion of worth nothing. 

1535 CovERDALE Zod xxiv. 25 Who wil then reproue me 
asa lyar, & saye yt my wordes are nothinge worth? 1587 
Gotpixc De Mornay xviii. 288 Who knoweth not that 
thing to be nothing worth, that is given for nought? 1619 
R. Wests B&. of Demeanor 116in Babecs Bh. 295 To belch 
or bulch..Commendeth manners to be base, most foule and 
nothing worth. 1654 Futter 77taua ii. (1664) 180 Mustard 
is nothing worth unless it bite. 1727 MATHER Fxg. Jan's 
Comp. 70 Some Rich Men over-valued, tho’ nothing worth. 
1833 CoLtenipGE 7ad/e-t. 16 Feb., My Devil was to be, like 
Goethe's,the universal humorist, who should make all things 
vain and nothing worth. 1833 Tennyson 770 Votces 331 
A life of nothings, nothing-worth. 

absot. 1580 Hottypann 7reas. Fr. Tong, Vn poltron,a 
nothing worth, a slouthfull person. ; 

Hence No‘thing wv., to reduce to nothing. 
No'thingist, a nihilist. Wo'thingizing, reduction 
to nothing, obliteration. No‘thingless a., insig- 
nificant; non-existent. No‘thingly sd., a cipher; 
a,of novalue or effect. Nothinge‘logy, the study 
or science of nothing. Nothingow’sian (see quot.). 
Wo'thingy a., of no worth or importance. 

1652 Bextowes Theoph. vi. xv, Their Spiritual Natures 
would be *uothing’d quite. 1648 W. Browne tr. Le Foy's 
Polexander Ul. 339 “Tis an abaseinent; (Madam) ‘tis an 
humiliation; "Tis such a prodigious *nothinging of your 
selfe. 1890 Datly News 17 Jan. 4/8 Thus Bazarotf becomes 
tlie first ‘ Nihilist ’ or ‘*Nothingist’. ¢ 1830 CoLe«incE in 
Llackw. Mag. Jan, (1882) 111 It is a discontinuing in 
descent, and a *uothingising of the female. 1822 Mrs. 
Snetcey Let. 20 Dec., I have nothing else except my 
*nothingless self to talk about. 1856 Dove Logie Chr. 
Faith v. i, 278 The solar system would sink into a uothing- 
less relation to us. 1814 D’Arsiay Handereri.v, That 
*nothingly, [reton, has nearly shrugged his shoulders out 
of joint. 1833 Mew Montily Mag. XXXVIIL 158 How 
vain, how nothingly is the groaning and struggling, and 
the Truth and the Virtue of the world! 1803 FESsENDEN 
Terrible Tract. 1. (ed. 2) 18 note, Sublime discoveries with 
abstruse sciences of insect-ology, mite-ology and *nothing- 
oiozy. 1811 Spirit Publte Fricds. XV. 325 What new pros- 
pects arise for adventurers in nothingology. 1791 in Parr 
tf &s, (1828) VII. 93 You are a Parousian,..and my clergy 
are *Nothingousians, for they have no notion at all about 
the matter. 1801 Eart Matmessury Diaries & Corr. IV. 
36 It would be very strange if such *nothingy men were to 
stand in the way of so great a measure. 1834 GREVILLE 
Mem, (1875) U1. xxti. 55 Parliament had opened tbe day 
before, with a long noibingy (a word I have coined) speech 
froin the throne. 

Nothinga‘rian, sé. and a. [f. Norarne sd.] 

A. sb. 1. One who holds no religious belief. 

1789 Morse Amer. Geogr. 206 There is a considerable 
number of tbe people who..are, as to religion, Nothing- 
arians. 1815 J. Mason in B. P. Smith f/rst. Dartmouth 
Colt, (1878) 95 This comprises..most of the Baptists aud 
Methodists, and all tbe nothingarians. 1845 T. W. Coir 
Furitantsim 433 The taxes of all the stragglers, notbing- 
arians, and infidels, went there. 1880 eho 20 Aug. 2/5 
Are the consecrated churchyards..to be desecrated..to 
indulge tbe whim of a few notbingarians and unbelievers? 

2. =NIHILIST 2. vare—'. 

1820 Lapy Granvitce Leét. (1894) I. 171 Sir Robert Wil- 
son..says he can bear anything but those notbingarians. 

B. adj. Having no definite aim or purpose. 

1889 Ofen Court 3 Jan. II. 1393/2 The blessed leisure of 
wealth was not to him the occasion of a nothingarian 
dilettantism, of idleness,..pleasure, or ainbition. 

Hence Nothinga rienism, absence of any re- 


ligious belief or political creed. 

1872 J. Grant Mewspuper Press Ii. 282 Conservative, 
Independent, or Neutral, which last word is but another 
name for Nothingarianism. 1894 Barinc Gouin Deserts 
S. France 1. 102 The losses of tlie Catholics are into 
Nothingarianism. 

No'thingism. [f. as prec. + -IsM.] 

1. A triviality, a trifle. 

1742 Lapy M. W. Moxtacu Le##, IL. 189 It is surprising 
what nothingisms make a figure in politeconversation. 1864 
Realm 13 Apr. 2 Tbe article is one of those sensational 
notbingisms—a sample of that sensationalism des viens, as 
tbe French bave it. 

2. = NIHILISM I. 

1809-10 CoLeripce Friend (1818) I. 275 The whole 
groundwork of Rousseau’s Philosophy ends in a mere 
Nothingism. 1884 19f4 Cext. Mar. 505 The attempted re- 
ligion of Spiritism has lost one after another every resource 
of a real religion, until. .it ends in a religion of Notlingisin. 

3. =NIHILISM 2. 

1890 Daily News 17 Jan. 4/2 The Nihilists,. .as ‘ nothing- 
isin ’ seemed of somewhat kindred meaning with: destruction, 
siinply filched from Bazaroff his good naine. 

No‘thingness. [f. as prec. + -NEsS.] 

1. Non-existence; that which is non-existent. 

a@1631 Donne Nocturnall Poems (1654) 36 His art did 
expresse A qtlintessence even from nothingnesse. 1690 
Baxter King, Christ ii. (1691) 30 Here we have Anihila- 
tion and Nothingness im themselves. 1797 Lams Let. to 
Coleridge 10 Jan., My letter is full of nothingness, I talk 


NO-THOROUGHFARE. 


of nothing. 283: Cartyte Sart, Res. 1. i, The immeasurahle 
circumambient realm of Nothingness and Night! 1866 
Acer Solit. Nat. ¢ Man w.251 He sees man suspended 
between the two abysses of infinity and nothingness. 1834 
19fhk Cent, Mar. soo Its sole dogma is the infinity of 
Nothingness. ; ; 

b. The condition of being non-existent. 

Common in 1gth cent., esp. in phrases ¢o sink, fade, etc., 
into nothingness. o 

1809 Irvine Auickerd. vit. xiii, (1849) 449 Each has 
returned to its primeval nothingness. 1875 MCLAREN Sers, 
2nd Ser. i. 18 It must..be done by Faith, whose rod dis- 
enchants them into their native nothingness, and then it is 
blessed. 1894 Jessorr Kaud, Koamt. i. 3 How beautiful 
plans do fade into nothingness. ; 

e. Cessation of consciousness or of life. 

1813 Byron Giaour iii, The first dark day of nothingness. 
1816 — Le?. fo M/urray 30 Sept., A sort of grey giddiness 
first, then nothingness. 1818 Suecrey Aosal, g Helen 403 
‘They themselves were weaned each one..even from the 
thirst Of death, and nothingness, and rest. 

2. The worthlessness or vanity of something. 

1646 H. Lawrence Coun. Angelis 150 By the foolishnesse, 
that ts, by the Nothingnesse, of Preaching hee saves them 
that beleeve. 1693 G. Firmin Rev. Dawts's Vind. i. 10 
Why should a Man look after anothers Righteousness, till 
he see the nothingness of his own? 1724 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 6240/3 Sensible. .of the Nothingness of this World and 
the Vanity of its Grandeurs. 1771 SmoLtcetr Humph. Cl. 
Il. ii. 13 June, A sarment upon the nothingness of g 
works..was preached. 1822 Brvon Yuan vit. vi, Must | 
restrain me, through the fear of strife, From holding up the 
nothingness of life? 1867 Lewes A/ist. PAslos. (ed. 3) I. 43 
Which first called men’s attention to the nothingness of 
knowledge. 1884 W.S. Litty in Contemp. Rev. Feb. 257 
‘This self-renunciation ..founded itself upon the vanity and 
nothingness of what was given up. 

b. ‘That which has no value; the eondition of 


being worthless. 

1654 WuitLock Zootomia 2531 A whole Dictionary where- 
of would hold forth but Muchnesse of Nothingnesse. 1743 
H. Wacpote Left. (1903) 1. 376 My letters are now at their 
ne plus nltra of nothingness, 1800 CoLerioce Piceolont, 
t. 1v, Mere bustling nothingness, where the soul is not. 
1863 Kincltake Crimea (1877) II. vi. 54 The political con- 
versation between the booted Czar and the men of peace 
was sheer nothingness, 1880’ Ovtpa’ A/oths I1. 384 What 
a confession of internal nothingness. 

3. Utter insignihcanee or unimportance. 

a 1652 J. Ssutu Sed. esc. ix. (1821) 419 Triumphing in 
nothing more than in his own nothingness, and in the allness 
of the Divinity, @ 1672 Stexry freed, tld (1675) 142 The 
nothingness of the Creature prevailing in the absence of the 
Divine beams 1721 R. Kevtittr. 7. a@ Keinpis, Solil. Sonl 
xxii, 291 Accept however the Sacrifice of my Humility, my 
Poverty, and my Nothingness. 1749 Lavincion Exthus. 
Meth. & Papists (1820) 51 She sunk down to the centre of 
her own nothingness, 1821-30 Lo. Cocknurs J/en2, 80, | 
entered the Faculty of Advocates; and with a feeling of 
nothingness paced the Outer Ilouse. 1874 Symonps S&. 
llaly 6 Greece Ca) I. i. 9 Many..have found a deep 
peace in the sense of their own nothingness. 

4, A non-existent thing; a state of non-existence 
or worthlessness; a thing of no value, ete. 

1652 Bentowes /heoph. u. vi, Soul, Th’ Architect of 
Wonders blesse Whose All-creating Word embirth'd a 
Nothingnesse. 1660tr. Paracelsus’ Archidoxis t. vi. 110 
A Specifical Corrosive. .wholly Consumes Metals even to a 
nothingness. 1748 Hartiey Observ, Alan 1. iv. § 3. 450 They 
. afterwards fix a positive Nothingness and Worthlessness 
upon them. 1751 SMotLETY Per. Pic. xxxix, A nothing. 
ness of conversation which he could never attain. 1884 
Lotze's Metaph. 235 Just as little could that which separ- 
ates them and makes them diverge be a mere nothingness 
when compared to the space. . itself. 

pl. 1680 Refl. on Late Libel 33 Though he..speak hard 
Words, and new Words, or..cries Incomes, Outgoings, &c. 
which are indeed Nothingnesses. 1826 Soutury Lett. 
(1856) IV. : The follies and impertinencies and nothing- 
nesses with which I am pestered. 1879 Barinc-Goutp 
Germany 1. 324 The professors..do not waste the hour of 
lectnre with verbose nothingnesses. 

No-thoroughfare. <A way, lane, ete., from 
which there is no extt at one end; a cul-de-sae. 

The notice Vo Thoroughfare is freq. put upat the entrance 
to such places; also in streets temporarily closed, or way's 
not open to the public. 

1809 MatKin Gel Alas tt. iti. P 1, 1 was on my way to No 
Thoroughfare. 1843 Dickens .I/art. Chuz. ix, In the 
throats and maws of dark no-thoroughfares. 1870 J. II. 
Newman Gram, of Assent m1. vii. 211 A host of like ques- 
tions. .must be deliberately put aside,..as (so to speak) no- 
peaenshiares, having no outlet themselves [etc.]. 

attrib. 1815 Simono four Gt. Brit. 11. 259 One of those 
no-thoroughfare lanes or courts. 

Nothosawrian, 2. /a/wont. [f. next + -14N.] 
Resembling the Nothosaurns. 

1893 Proc. Zoological Soc. 616 Mr. G. .\. Boulenger. .read 
a paper ‘On a Nothosaurian Reptile.. apparently referable 
to Lartosanrus’, 

Nothosaurus (ngposj'r3s). Palwont.  [f. 
Gr, vd80s spurious + cavpos lizard.J A fossil 
saurian belonging to the Triassie epoch. 

1845 R. Cuampers Vestiges Nat. Hist. Creation (ed. 4) 
99 Other reptiles there were—nothosaurus and rhyncho- 
saurus—of Iacertian or lizard-like character. 1870 NictHoL- 
son Man. Zool. (1875) 492 Of the other genera of the 
Sauropterygia, Simosaurus and Nothosaurus are froin the 
Mrias, and are chiefly characteristic of..the Muschelkalk. 

Notht, obs. Se. variant of Novant. 

Notice (ndwtis), sb. Also 5 notyee, 6 notize. 
(an F. notice (14th e.), ad. L. 220¢itia (whenee also 
Ie, notizia, Sp. and V’g. noticia), f. ndtus known.] 
: 1. Intimation, information, intelligenee, warn- 
ing. Also with g/., and ¢vansf. (quot. 1741). 
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3483 Cal. Proc. Chaxc. QO. Eliz. (1830) Pref. 72 Byfore 
any knowlegge or notyce therof made or yeven to.. Robert 
Scrope. 1599 Suaxs. Hen. V, iv. vii. 122 Bring me iust 
notice of the numbers dead. 1653 WaLton Angler To Rdr. 2 
Of these..1 thought fit to give thee this notice. 1672 Mait- 
TON Samsou 1536 A little stay will bring some notice hither. 
1710 STEELE /atler No. 173 ? 2 His Epistles and Satires are 
full of proper Notices for the Conduct of Life in a Court. 
1741 RicHarpson Pauuela (1824: 1 xxxii, 313 My lord.., 
being a little tender in his feet, from a gouty notice, walked 
very slowly. 1847 leENNyson Princ, vil. 234 Notice of a 
change in the dark world Was lispt about the acacias. 
1859 —- Geraint 149 Before him came a forester .. with 
notice of a hart.. First seen that day. : 

b. In phr. fo gzve (and fo have) notice. 

ts8z Stanvyurst 42nets ut. (Arb.) 85 Shee wyl geeue 
notice to the streight of al Italye dwellers. 1588 Saks. 
L.L. L£. t. i. 81 Nauar had notice of your faire approach. 
1617 Moryson /fi. t. 37 Promising rewards. .to any man 
(who] should give them notice when any such passed. 1695 
Wooowarn Nat. Hist. Earth 1 (1723) 4 Wheresoever I had 
Notice of any considerable natural Spelunca..1I forthwith 
had recourse thereunto. 1719-20 Swirt Jo Vug. Clergy m. 
Wks 1751 V. 5 Allow him with the utmost Freedom to give 
you notice of whatever he shall find amiss either in your 
voice or gesture. 1847 Marrvat Childr. NV. Forest xx, He 
knew the dogs would give notice ef the approach of any one. 

ce. At short notice, with little time for action or 


preparation. So a¢ ten minutes’ nolice, ete. 

1784 Cowrer / ask iv. 136 Gath'ring, at short notice, in 
one group The family dispers'd. 1864 G. A. Sata in Daily 
Tel. 20 July, One of those tremendous gales..which spring 
up at ten minutes’ notice, 1875 Hiccinson fist, U. S. xxx. 
2ys All these... had to be bought..at very short notice. 

d. A sign, placard, etc., conveying some inti- 
mation or intelligenee. 

1805 Worosw. Vaggoner 1. 81 Some shining notice will 
be there, Of open house and ready fare. 182z SHELLEY To 
Jane, Invitation 29,1 leave this notice on my door For 
each accustomed visitor. 1834 Mest /udia Sketch Bk. 1. 28 
At the Exchange, where thou wilt find notices of vessels... 
according to the ports or places. 

2. Formal intimation or warning of something. 

1594 Suaks. Rich. ///, tu. v. 108 (Q.), Now will 1 in..to giue 
notice, that no manner of person..haue recourse vnto the 
Princes. a@ 1641 Be. Mountacu Acts & Afen. (1642) gor It 
was done with sound of Trumpet,..as Players with us use 
to give notice of a Play, 1650 Cad. St. P., Dont. Ser. 
(1876) 540 Masters of the letter packet boat, Not to carry 
any male passengers to France or Flanders until further 
Notice. 1721 Swirr Leff. (1767) 111. 167 Cairnes’s clerks.. 
said, they had received no notice of it. 1770 LaANGHoRNE 
Plutarch (1879) 1. 79/2 A herald went befure, who gave 
notice to the people to keep holiday. 1818 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) III. 451 Where the trust was destroyed hy a convey- 
ance to a purchaser, without notice. 1853 Mrs. Caruy.e 
Lett. 11. 240, I had the lease of the house, and te notice to 
quit lying at my disposal. 1896 Act 59 & 60 Vict. c. 36 § 2 
Public notice of any order made under this Act shall be 
given in the manner required. 

b. An intimation by one of the parties to an 
agreement that it is to terminate at a specifted time, 
esp. with reference to quitting a house, lodgings, 
or employment. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. xxvi, All I’ve come about, is just.. 
to give my governor's notice. 1844 — .VWart. Chuz. x, All 
I've got to say to you, Mrs. Todgers, is,—a week's notice 
from next Saturday. 1887 Stms Aéery Fane's Mem. 299 
‘The girl was under notice. 


+3. Knowledge. Oés. 

¢1585 C’tess Pemproke /’s. xxix. iv, O kindle there thy 
furies flaine, Where lives no notice of thy name. 1602 
Marston Autonto's Rev. v.i, The Florence Prince (Drawne 
by firme notice of the Dukes black deeds) Is made a 
partner in conspiracie. 1631 Wrever Anc. Funeral Mon. 
382 Many Chantries, Chappels [etc.], more then I haue 
notice of, were erected.. within the spacious vast Fabricke 
of this Episcopall Chaire. 1726 Suetvocke Voy. round 
World 28 Being very ready to assist me with his advice, 
and notice of the state of affairs. 

+4. A notion or idea. Ods. 

1654 Jer. Tavtor Real Pres. § 11 That unreasonable 
thing, which all the natural and congenite notices of nen 
cry down, 1665 GLANvILL Scefsis Scz. Addr. p. vii, Im- 
proving the minds of Men in solid and useful notices of 
things. 1696 Srinuincri., 12 Serut. iv. 142 ‘The virtuous 
heathens,..according to those shoit and obscure notices 
which they had of God. 1784 Cowrer Tiroc. 199 Our 
early notices of truth, disgrac’d, Soon lose their credit, 
and are all effac’d, 

5. Heed, cognizance, note, attention. 

1597 Hlooxer Kecl. Pol. v. xlix. § 2 As farre as any dutie 
of ours dependeth vpon the notize of their condition. 1605 
Suaks. Lear un. iv. 252 To no more Will I give place or 
notice. 1665 Sin IT. Herbert Srav. (1677) 333 Give me 
leave therefore to name some Fruit may be worth the 
notice. 1769 Burke Late St. Nation Wks. I. 82 The 
author speaks. .of her debt, as a thing scarcely worthy of 
notice. 1784 Cowrer Zask v. 257 Ihey soon grow drunk 
With gazing, when they see an able man Step forth to 
notice. 1874 Geo. Exior Coll, Break/-P. 269 If you turn 
away From narrow notice how the scent of gold Has guided 
sense of damning heresy. 1885 Law Times Rep. LIM. 
61/2 He had no reason to give particular notice to what 
lights the /. C. U. was showing. 

b, One’s eognizance or observation. 

1607 Suaks. Cor. it. iii. 166 To my poore vnworthy notice, 
He mock’d vs, when he begg'd our Voyces. 1679 DrvpEN 
Limberham \. i, For fear that Name shou'd bring me to the 
notice of iny Father. 1742 Fre.mina %. Andrews t. xv, 
Nor is the meanest thief below, or the greatest hero above, 
thy notice. 1784 JoHNson in Sosweld 2 Aug., Wherever 
1 turn, the dead or the dying meet my notice. 1819 SuELLEY 
Cenc iv. iv. 86 A gold-inwoven robe.. Betrayed them to 
ournotice. 1895 Law Jimes Rep, LX XIII, 651/1 Keeping 
back that which there was a duty to bring specifically to 
the notice of the underwriters. 


NOTICE. 


+e. An aet of observation, Ods. rare —. 

1625 Fretcuer & Sutrcey NV¢. Walker ui, 1 saw the old 
Lady, ere she went to bed, Put up her plate. .In a small long 
chest... Lave. "I'was a good notice. 

+d. For nolice sake, in orderto be noticed. Obs. 

1632 LitHGow Trav. 1. 41 The lewes..in Rome, weare 
red, and yellow hats for notice sake, to distinguish them 
from others. 

6. Zo take notice, to give heed, bestow atten- 
tion. Const. ofthe person or thing ; also ¢hat, how. 

1592 Suaks. Jen. § Ad. 341 ‘l'aking no notice that she is 
sonmigh. 1597 Hooker £ecé. od. v. Ixxii. $11 After notize 
taken how the Montanists held these additions to be supple- 
ments of the Gospell. 1638 Junius l’aiut. Ancients 24 Our 
mind shall never take notice of anything the eyes doe see. 
1662 Stituincet. Orig. Sacrz t. vi. § 2 To which purpose 
the ‘Testimony of Varro in Censorinus is generally taken 
notice of 1711 Avptson Sfect. No. 39 #5 Men in Ordinary 
Discourse very often speak lambicks, without taking 
notice of it. 1779 SHERIDAN Critic u, ii, But isn't it odd 
they never were taken notice of, not even by the com- 
mander-in-chief? 1868 Tennyson Lucretins 8 Yet often.. 
the master took Small notice. ae Maartens Aly Lady 
Nobody 345 Somebody tried the lock. Uisula took no notice. 

b. spec. of babies: To show signs of intelligent 
observation. 

1846 Dickens Cricket on Ilearth i, Two months and 
three da-ays!..Takes notice in a way quite won-der-ful ! 
1895 Maartens J/y Lady Nobedy 309 ‘ He is beginning to 
take notice’, said Ursula...‘ Don't you see how he opens 
and shuts his little fingers?” 

+7. To take notice to (one), to point out, men- 
tion specially. Oés. 

1660 Bovie New E.rp. Phys. Mech, xxxvi. 283 The haste 
I was in.. made ine forget to take notice to you of a Problem 
that occurr’d toiny thonghts, 1718 Lapy M. W. Montacu 
Lett. 11. 79, 1 cannot forbear taking notice to you of a mis- 
take of Gemelli. 1765 H. Wartroce Ofranéo iv, 1 took 
notice of it to Bianca, even before I saw him in armour. 
1787 Icart Maumessury Diaries 6 Corr. Il. 345 He 
took again notice to both these Ministers. 1807 SouTHEY 
Espriella's Lett. 1, 100 He took notive to one of thein, that 
the lad. .appeared very sickly and delicate. 

8. a. A brief inention in writing; spec. in modern 
use, a paragraph or article on a newly published 
book, a review. 

1841 ARNOLD in Life & Corr. (1844) I]. x. 298, I thank 
you very much for your notices of my lecture. 1847 L. 
Hunt Jen, Won. § Bks. 11. xi. 277 Pepys, not very con- 
sistently with some of his notices of the Doctor, complains 
that he did all the work. 1872 Hotmes Poet Breah/.-t. 
Vi. (1906) 132 Before you write that brilliant notice of some 
- hook of verses. 

b. //. Notes of astronomieal observations. 

1861 J. Nicnot in A/em, (1896) 88 You are popping your 
kind old head in at the stand ‘to take the notices’, 

9. Comb., as noltce-shunning, -laker, -taking, 
-worthy. 

1817 Co.eRipce Biogr, Lit. (Bohn) 20 In the days of our 
shy and “notice-shunning grandfathers! 1663 Spencer 
Lrodigies (1665) 374 God's Rod hath a voice.., and it 
becomes us to be his *notice-takers. 1614 Jackson Creed 
un. 45 To smother their guilt, and preuent all ‘notice taking 
of their impietie. 1673 Ray Yourn. Low C. 39 A handsome 
Building.., which we thought not unworthy the notice- 
taking. 1816 Scott Old Alert. xxxviil, ‘Though ye are no 
blind, ye are no sae notice-taking asIT am. 1856 Froupe 
Hist, Eng. (1858) Il. vii. 182 An illustration, very *notice- 
worthy, of the temper which was working in the country. 

Notice (novtis),z. Also 5 notyse, 6 notise, 
7 notize. ([f. the sb.] 

Not much used before the middle of the 18th cent., after 
which it becomes common in Americairuse, and is also men- 
tioned as a Scotticism : 

1787 BraTTiE Scoticisms 59 Narratc, and lo notice, have 
of late been used by some Eng. writers; but it is better to 
avoid them. 1789 Franktin /VAs, (1888) X. 177 During 
my late absence in France, I find that several other new 
words have been introduced into our parliamentary lIan- 
guage; for example, I find a verb formed from the substan- 
tive notice: 1 should not have noticed this [etc.]. 

+1. trans. To notify, intimate. Ods. 

1450 Lovenicn J/er/in 2812'Vhe deth of the rede dragown 
Schat notyse ful gret Significaciown, /Z¢e. 6900 Alle the 
clergyse there anon thorwgh the rewm dyde notyse thus 
son. c¢ tg2zg in Ellis Orzg. Lett. Ser. ut. II. § If it be ment 
that we shuld notise unto thets people where thoffence 
hathe bene committed. 1541 Ac? 33 Hen. V/I/,c. 21 Sone 
of his counsaile..ought shortly after to notice the same vnto 
htm. 1627 ScLateR /2.xp. 2 Thess, (1629) 305 Vhis noticeth 
that we toue Gods children.,, when all that are such, are 
entertained into our loue. 

2. ‘Io make mention of; to remark upon; to 
refer to, speak of (something observed). 

161: T. Howarp in //arington's Nugz Ant. (1804) 1. 396 
That his eyes are fire, his tail is Berenice’s locks, and a few 
more such fancies worthy your noticing. 

1748 Miss C. T'acsot in Lett. Aliss Carter & Miss Talbot 
(1809) I. 296 Remember..in your answer not to notice this 
latter part of mine. 1766 Loud. Chron. 27-30 Dec. 631/73 
Mr. Garrick’s judicious alteration of this Play has been 
already noticed in a former number. 1800 Jeet, Frail. 1V. 
380 The Communications which have been received, shall 
be noticed as soon as possible. 1827 D. Jounson /ud. Field 
Sports 251, 1 hope, if properly noticed,. .that the heads of 
Government will take it into consideration. 1838 J. H. 
Newman Le?t. (18g1) 11. 263 His formal noticing the faults 
made them important. , 

b. ‘lo pomt out, make mention of, fo one. 

1627 Scraier L.xp.2 Thess. (1632) 289 Pauls noting, or 
notizing them to the Congregation 1s not cxcon nee 
complete. 1718 De For in Lee Life (1869) 1. Introd. 13 
This..1 thought myself obliged to notice to you. | 1793 
Jerrerson rit. (1859) 1V. 59 It has been SE aos 


that I should notice to you its very exceptionable nature. 


NOTICHABILITY. 


1866 Mrs. Gasket IVives §& Daughters Wiii. (1867) 559 
She looked so mucli better that Sir Charles noticed it 
to Lady Harriet. 

3. To take notice of ; to observe, perceive. Also 
aésol. (ef. Novice sé. 6 b). 

1757 Amer. Mag, Dec. 118/1 Be it previously noticed that 
this observation is only applicable to a false taste in build- 
inig. 1762 Pennsylv, Arch. (1253) IV. 88, I was in the 
house. ., and did not notice any of the above circumstances. 
1781 Cowrer Charity 207 The wretch that works and weeps 
without relief, Has one that notices his silent grief. 1818 
Suettey Xosal, & Helen 525 Nor noticed I where joyously 
Sate my two younger babes at play. 1860 Tynpatt Glac. 
1. xxvii. 207, I could notice a turhidity gathering in the air. 
1894 fieman at Houre \1. 437 Notice a latitudinal crease 
in the left sleeve. 

absol, 1899 Allbutt'’s Syst. Med. V\1. 820 A third [child] 
‘did not notice’ for some weeks, A fourth ‘did not notice 
at the time of head-retraction *. 

4. ‘Yo treat (a person) with some degree of 
attention, favour, or politeness; to recognize or 
aeknowledge (one). 

1746 H. Wacroce Left. (1891) 11. 24 The Venetian am- 
hassadress .. is the only woman he has yet noticed. 1775 
N. Eng. Hist. & Gen. Reg. (1864) XIX. 135, 1 was much 
Oblig'd to them for their good wishes and Opinion; in 
short, no Person could possibly be more Notic’d than 
myself. @ 1817 Jane Austen Persuasion i, Mr. Elliot had 
..shown himself as unsolicitous of being longer noticed by 
the family. 1857 Mrs. Gore Two Aristocr. 11). 245 But 
of course, my dear, you did not wotzce such people? 

5. ta. To notify (one) ofa thing. Ods. rare. 

1775 TRUMBULL in Sparks Cor Amer. Rez. (1853) 1. 31 
Whether these are the same ships your Excellency noticed 
us of, remains uncertain. 

b. To serve with a notice; to give notice to. 

1850 Zait's Mag. XVII. 561/1 The widow was regularly 
noticed to quit at the ensuing term. 1862 TRoLLore Ordcy 
7. i, On these fields Mr. Dockwrath expended some money 
.., and when noticed to give them up.., expressed himself 
terribly aggrieved. 1889 Daily News 18 Dec. 5/3 Themen, 
about forty in number, were ‘noticed’ on Friday, — 

6. refl. To take (oneself) oz¢ of something by 
giving the requisite notice. 

1881 Cuaptin in Daily News 24 Mar. 2/1 The clauses of 
the Act of 1875 which gave power to landlords and tenants 
to ‘notice ' themselves out of it. 

Hence No‘ticing ///. a., observant, wide awake. 

1843 Cartyte Past & Pres. 1. (1858) 118 A brisk-eyed, 
noticing youth and novice, 

Noticeabi-lity. [f. next +-1Ty.] That which 
is noticeable. 

1897 Pall Mall Mag. Jan. 112 These little noticeabilities 
are just what mankind lias to suffer under. 

Noticeable (ndutisab’l), a. [f. Notice v.] 

1. Worthy or deserving of notice. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geogr. 1. 191 Many [trees] probably 
equally noticeable with those enumerated, 1802 Worpsw. 
Stanzas Thomson's Cast. Iudolence v, A noticeable Man 
with large grey eyes, And a pale face. 1828 SoutHey “ss. 
(1832) II, 411 The concluding clause is noticeable. 1878 
Grosart in //. More's Poents 208 It has been my aim to 
register every noticeable word. 

2. Capable of being noticed or observed. 

1849 Lytton Cax/ons vii. iv, Traces..of a constitutional 
love of show..were noticeable: but one by one they dis- 
appeared. 1859 Iynpatt Notes Lect. Light § 188 A slight 
extension of their images upon the retina becomes notice- 
able. 1882 Howe ts in /ongiz, Mag. 1.53 It is in the 
country that this waste..is most sorrowfully noticeable. 

Noticeably, adv. [f. prec.+-1y7.] In a 
noticeable manner or degree; remarkably. 

1855 Ocuvie S7pf/. 1856 Mrs. Brownine dur, Leigh 
v. 670 Good Sir Blaise's brow is high And noticeably narrow. 
1872 Minto Ezy. /’rose Lit. 6 A sentence, so constructed, 
as to be noticeably loose. 

Notice-board. [f. Novice s4.] A board 
bearing a notice, or on which notices are com- 
monly fixed. 

1854 Dickens Hurd 7.11, viii, Vhey will be punished with 
the utmost rigor of the laws, as notice-boards observe. 1874 
MickxretHwaite JAfod, Par. Churches 220 Notice boards 
cannot be too simple. 1887 Spectator 26 Mar. 4135/1 We 
were confronted by a notice-board threatening vengeance 
on trespassers. 

No'ticer. zare—'. [f. Novice v.] One who, 
or that which, gives notice or intimation. 

175x WarsBurTON Pope's Wks. V. 253 So that the station 
of a Professor is only a kind of legal Noticer to inform us 
where the shattered bulk of Learning lies at anchor. 

WNotice-taker, -taking: see Norice sé. 

Notifiable, 2. [f. Noriry v.+-aBLE.] That 
should be notified to some authority. 

1889 Lavcet I1.565/2 Diseases..differentiated into notifi- 
able and non-notifiable. 1898 [Vester Gaz. 11 Oct. 2/3 
Steps are being taken..to make consumption a notifiable 
disease. | 

+ Notificate, v. Obs. rare —. 
-ATE.] ‘vans. To denote. 

1654 Z. Coxn Logick 10 A good division should be com- 
modious, and apt to notificate the whole. 

Notification (no«:tifikzi-fon). Also 4-acioun. 
[a. F. solification (13-15th c.,=It. rolificazione, 
Sp. -acion), or ad. med.L. 2dtificadlion-em, f. L. 
notificare , sec Notiry v, and -ATION, ] 

1, The action of notifying or making known; an 
intimation, a notice. 

€1374 Cuaucer Boeth. v. met. iii. (1868) 159 To knowen 
bilke notificaciouns (L. zofas} pat ben yhidd vndir be couer- 
tours of sope. 1472-75 Kolls of Parlt. V1. 159/1 Within 
half yere after notification to hym therof to be made. 1540 


[See next and 
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Act 32 Hen, IIT], c. 48 The sayd constable shal make 
relucion and notification therof to the Kinges maiestie. 
1627 Donnr, Seri. v. 46 The Name of God is the Notifica- 
tion of God. 1659 Hotper “dem. Speech 4 Four or Five 
Torches..elevated or depressed out of their Order..may by 
agreement give great varicty of Notifications. 1748 H. 
Watrote Lett. (1846) I]. 224 This seems to have been a 
very unnecessary notification. 1791 Burke 7%. f'n. A. 
Wks. VII. 10 The second notification was that of the king’s 
acceptance of the new constitution. 18zz2 WELLINGTON in 
Gurw. Desf, (1837) 1X. 143, I have not seen any official 
notification of this appointment. 1866 Crump Banking ix. 
179 A notification was published partially suspending cash 
payments. 1871 Marksy Adem. Law § 5 Very rarely noti- 
fications in the form of commands are issued by the rulers 
of a political society. 

+2. The action of taking notice. Obs. rave. 

1659 in Burton's Diary (1828) 1V. 333 This is a matter of 
that consequence, that it ouglit not to be passed by without 
your notification. 


+ Notificative, a. Ods.rarve—'. [Cf. F. noti- 
ficatif, -Ive.]  Designative. 

1652 G. Contrer Mind. Sabbath (1656) 9 The seventh.. 
being notificative of a particular day. 


Notified, #//. a. Now dal. [f. Notiry v.+ 
-ED!.] Celebrated, notorious, well known, 

1535 Stewart Croz. Scot. 1. 35 In all land wes notifeit 
his name. 1570 Satir. Poems Reforns. x. 402 Ane false 
tratour, sa knawin and notifeit. 1610 HEALEY Sf. Axg. 
Cilie of God xxu. viii. 831 Paul and Palladia came to vs, 
being notified by their miseries in many other places. 1763 
Wilkes! Corr. (1805) 11. 33 The notified John Wilkes, esq. 
arrived here last night. 1796 ook before Vou Leaf (ed. 2) 
91 These are chiefly the great body of inhabitants who at 
present crowd this notified place. 1855 [Ropixson) (VAsthy 
Gloss. s.v.,* We was a notified man in his day,’ renowned 
in his lifetime. 

Notifier. [f. ncxt+-erl. Cf OF. notifeur.) 
One who or that which notifies, 

1738 W. Witson Def Ref. Princ. (1769) 1. i. 36 The Church: 
..1sa public keeperand notifierofthe truth. 1741 ‘J. MorGan 
Dhystco-Theol, iv. § 8. 143 As if they (sc. words] were 
natural, necessary Signs of Ideas, or Notifiers of Things. 
1900 Lancet 2 June 1634/1 Whether the case notified 
occurred in tbe course of the notifier’s private practice, 

Notify (ndwtifoi), v Forms: 4-7 notifie 
(4-5 -fye, 5 -ffle); 4-6 notefie (5-6 -fy); 5-6 
nctyfie (5 -fy); 6- notify. fad. I. nolifer, 
+ notefier (13-14th c.),=Sp. and Pg. xotificar, It. 
notificare, ad. L. 20tificare, f. nots known.] 

+ 1. trans. To take note of, observe, notice. Ods. 

¢1374 Cuaucer 7voylus ut. 1591 Herde al this thynge 
Criseyde wel inough, And every word gan for to notihe. 
c 1485 Dighy Alyst. (1882) u. 22 Saule ys my naine, I wyll 
that ye notyfy. 1509 BarcLtay Siyp Foljs (1570) 132 So 
hangeth on his shoulders his pipe continually, Whereby 
men may his lewdenes notifye. 1598 Suaks. Merry IV. 
1. ii. 85 She giues you to notifie, that her husband will 
be absence from his house, betweene ten and eleuen. 1678 
R. Russet tr. Geber 11. 1. 1.1. 143 Therefore we will first 
notifie the Principles. 

2. To make known, publish, proclaim; to in- 
timate, give notice of, announce. 

€1386 Cuaucer AZan of Law‘s 7. 158 And notefied is 
thurghout the toun, That every wight. .Schulde preye Crist. 
1390 Gowrr Couzf. I. 254 Which notefied was be bulle To 
holi cherche. 1433 Rod/s of Parlt, WV. 425/1 ‘The whiche 
offre and agrement..[was) notified and communed to all 
the Lordes. 1490 Caxton Encyifos viii. 34 [They] notefyden 
vnto the quene, how the sayd kyng had requyred her in 
inaryage. x54z Henry VIII Decé. 192 We haue thought 
good to notify vnto the world his doinges and behauour. 
1598 Barret L/heor, Warres w. iii. 110 The ensignes and 
lieutenants to giue and notifie the orders and commandes. 
1641 Vicholas P.\Camden) |. 5 To notify throughout their 
circuits his Majesties greate grace and goodnesse to his 
people [etc]. x69x Luttret, Brief Kel. (1857) I]. 205 A 
memorial to the states general, notifyeing to then that tbe 
queen of Englands fleet is ready to putt tosea. 1724 A. 
Cotuins Gr. Chr. Relig. 10 The Assembly..order’d Letters 
to be written to notify the same to all concern’d. 1757 

3uRKE Abridgem. Eng. (Hist. Wks. X. 316 His nobility, 
whom he had assembled to notify this resolution to them. 
1849 Macautay ist. Eng. iv. I. 457 Vhe king therefore 
notified to the country his intention of holding a parliament. 
1863 H. Cox /usfit. 11, viii. 714 2ofe, The appointment.. 
was merely notified to him by a letter from a Secretary of 
State. 

reff, 1718 Freethinker No. 25 ? 117 In paying a Visit, the 
Visiter was obliged to notify himself by a set Form. 

absol, 1604 Suaxs. Oth, 1. i. 31 If she will stirre hither, 
I shall seeme to notifie vnto her, 1889 Leeds Alercury 15 
Aug. 8/5 She was too ill to notify. . 

+b. zr. To give intimation of something. Oés. 

1sog Hawes Past. Pleas. xix. (Percy Soc.) 89 All that, 
madame, was to me certyfyde By good dame Fame,.. Whan 
she to ine of you well notyfide. a 1548 Hari Chrom., K. 
/fen. VIT 58 He sent dyuerse postes too notefie to hys 
grace of Kynge Philippes landynge. 

+23. To indicate, denote. Ods. 

¢1386 Cuaucrr Pars. T. » 356 Yet notifien they, in hir 
array of attire, licourousness and pride. 1542 UpDaLr 
Erasu. Apoph. 84 Notifiyng in myne opinion, a manne to 
be ferre unmeete for all good occupacions. 1627 SPEED 
England x\. § 7 All distinguished and notified froin the 
rest by the wearing of purple garments. a@ 1661 FuLLer 
Worthies (1840) 1. xxi. 82 Some persons in our work are 
notified by all of these indications. a 1727 Newton Chronoé, 
Amended ii. (1728) 240 Their design was to notify the dis- 
traction of Egypt. — 

4. To give notice to; to inform, 

Common in American use from the end of the 17th c. 

1440 in Wars Lng. in France (Rolls) 1]. 589 If any of 
thappointementis..be brokyn. .and the king..certiffied and 
notifhede therof. 1652 WapswortH tr. Sandoval’s Civ. 


| 


NOTION. 


Wars Spaiu 169 The Frier. .notified and commanded them 
..to go with them to Tordesillas, 1697 Boston Kec. (1881) 
VII. 226 ‘he Selectmen are to be notified thereof that they 
may be present. 1716 J. WintHrop in Mass. Hist. Collect. 
V. 324, I am notify’d by the County Sheriff..to answer 
before you to a very wrong compluint. 1781 S, PETeus 
ist, Connect. 352 All parties, who had causes depending 
in any court, were to be duly notified by the Governor's 
proclamation, 1843 Custine Awpire Czar 1, 107 Peter 
uvotified him, through his first minister, that he was to 
attend the ceremony. 1833 L. Ouiruant Altiora I’eto 1, 
66 The asphalt..resounded with the clatter of the hoofs 
which notified the concierge .. that Baron Grandesella’s 
family and luggage were on the point of arrival. 

5. To write notes to; to annotate. rare —}, 

1830 Scotr Jru/. 27 Dec., I took up the Magnum, and 
began to notify the romance called Woodstock. 

llenee Notifying vé/. sh, and Ppl. &. 

59x Percivatt Sf, Dict., Notificacion, notifying, 1611 
Frono, Notificatione, a notifying, a publishing, 1680 
Daxter Ansz, Stilling/@. xvi. 32 Are these notifying Terms 
for a Definition? 


+ Noting, 72/. sd.) Obs. [f. Norr v.!] Using. 

13.. 2.4. Alit. P, B. 1354 In notyng of mwe inetes & of 
nice gettes, Al was pe mynde of pat man. 

No'ting, 7/. sb.2 [f. Note v.2] The action 
of the vb., in various senses. 

¢ 1440 Prop. Purv. 359/2 Notynge, notacio. ¢ 1500 in 
Antiqg. Rep (1809) IV. 408 ‘Thou maist be judged by a 
crochet of wronge notynge in thy presumcion. 1570 T. 
Norton in Udatl's Royster D. (1847) p. xli, Partly to 
shunne publike noting, partely for better hearkening. 1607 
Hiexon IVs. 1. 302 ‘here must be..a diligent noting how 
the preaching of tbe word fitteth the particulars of Clrrists 
fulnesse to the soules particular wants. 1645 Mitton 
Tetrach, Wks. 1831 1V, 151 Many things..not ordinary, 
nor unworth the noting. 18x7 J. Scott Paris Revwis. (ed. 4) 
311 Acareful noting of indirect and circumstantial evidence. 
1860 Aferc. Alar. Alag. V11.157 A coble has been stationed 
opposite the..Quay, for the hailing and noting of vessels. 

attrib. 1576 Freminc /anopl. Epist. 257 ‘Vake into your 
handes againe your noting tables. 1591 Percivate S/, 
Nict., Cartapacio, a noting booke, a noting paper. 

b. spec. (Sec quots. and Note v.” 6 c.) 

1843-56 Bouvier Law Dict. (ed. 6) 11. 246 The noting ts 
not indispensable, it being only a part of the protest. 1849 
C. G. Appison Contracts xxiii. (ed. 2) 1100 Noting is a 
minute inade on the bill by the officer at the time of the 
refusal to accept and is the preparatory step to protest. 

+ Wotio meter. Ods.7ave-!, [f. Gr. vores 
wet + -METER,] (See quot.) 

1730 CHAMBERLAYNE Kelig. Philos, 11. xix. § xlvi, The 
making of Hygrometers or Notiometers, or those Machines 
by which we measure the Moisture of the Air. 


Notion (ndwfan). [ad. L. 26¢z07-em, f. nét-, 
ppl. stem of sdscire to know: see -t1on. Jence 
also F. 7ro¢zo2 (1653), It. sozzone, Sp. mocton, Pg. 
nogao.) 

I. 1. A general concept under which a _par- 
ticular thing or person is comprehended or 
classed ; a term expressive of such a concept. 


Chiefly with zzader. 

1567 MapLet Gr. Forest 8, We haue beene occasioned, 
and shall be hereafter to vse it as the generaltie or notion 
of the name and stock in these kindes. 1641-2 in Clarendon 
dlist. Reb. v. § 99 Neither House had Presented them [the 
Malignant Party] to his Majesty, under such a Notion, as 
he might well understand, whom they intended. 1655 
Iutter Ch. //ist. 1x. 192 No Spaniard setting foot on 
English ground, under other notion then a prisoner. 1678 
Cupwortn /wtell, Syst. 324 One and the same Deity, was 
worshipped under Several Names and Notions, according to 
its Several Powers and Vertues. 

1864 Bowen Logic v. 138 When we bring an object under 
a notion, that is, when we predicate of it that it belongs to 
such a class. 

b. Under the notion of, under the concept, 


category, designation, or name of something. 

1655 Futter Ch, Hist. 1x. 52 These opposite parties, .. 
concurring in doctrine, under the generall notion of Pro- 
testants. 1665 Bovte Occas. Neff. (1848) 61 The considera- 
tion of the pruning of Trees, under the Notion of that which 
qvounds them, 1704 Swirt T. Tub Apol. § 3 Under the 
Notion of Prejudices, he knew to what dangerous Heights 
some Men have proceeded. 1764 Afew. G. Psalmanazar 
147, I travelled several hundred leagues..under the notion 
of a Japanese converted to Christianity. 1836 J. Gitpert 
Chr. Atonem. i, (1852) 17 It must be some other than the 
tule of perfection itself under the notion of law. — d 

+e. A character, relation, form, etc., in which 
anything is conceived, mentioned, or exists. Obs. 

1631 Donne Six Seruz. (1634) i. 26 He is received by 
me in the severall notions of Father, Sonne, and holy 
Ghost. 1650 Futter Pésgah un. ii. 75 A fair City, whereof 
frequent mention in Scripture, but in no other notion, but 
only as the Eastern boundary of Canaan, /6/d. xiii. 274 
Angels in the shape of men, Christ in the notion of an 
angel. 1651 Baxter /xf Haft. 47 It is the same thing in 
another notion. ; 

+2. The connotation or meaning of a term. Obs. 

a 1643 Lo. Farkuann /2fallib. (1646) 59 Probable being 
more than evedibde in the ordinary notion of the words. 
1662 Stituincrt. Orig. Sacre u. v. § § This being then the 
chief notion of a Prophet. 1713 Bentiey Freethinking 1. 
$ 31. 152 For pray, what is the Notion of the word Canon? 

+3. A phrase or term. Obs. rare. 

The Winchester use of #otio2 may be a survival of this. 

1655 VAUGHAN Silex Scint.1. Pref. (1858) 3 This Kingdom 
hath abounded with those ingenious persons which in the 
late notion are termed Wits, 1657 Trarp Cos. Ps, iil. 2 
Selah] The Greek maketh it only a Musical Notion. 

II. 4. An idea or concept. 


a. In philosophica? use. First and second 


NOTION. 


notions ‘see quots. 1832 and 1864). 
nolion (see GENERAL @. 5). 

1605 B. Jonson ?’odpone u. i, 1 haue some generall 
notions; I do loue To note, and to obserue. 1615 Crooke 
Bady of Man 502 This..alone maketh the differences of 
Images as wee call them or Abstracted Notions. 1690 
Locke //um. Und. i. v. § 12 Essences of the Species of 
mix'd Modes are bya more particular Name call’d Notions. 
1725 Watts Logic 246 It is very useful to have some general 
principles of truth settled in the imind...These may be 
called first notions, or fundamental principles. 1785 Keip 
Intell. Powers v. v. Wks. (1846) 403 The words notion and 
conception, in their proper and most common sense, signify 
the act and operation of the mind in conceiving an object. 
1852 Sir W. Hasttton Dyscuss. 139 uote, A first notion is 
the concept of a thing as it exists of itself...A second 
notion is the concept, not of an object as it is in reality, hut 
of the mode under which it is thought by the mind. 1 
Bowen Logic iv. 70 A second intention or notion is a Con- 
cept which denotes first intentions in their relation, not to 
the things denoted, but to each other. 

b. In general use. Freq. const. of 

1643 Sir [. Browne Relig. Med. u. § 1 Charity, without 
which Faith is a meer notion, and of no existence. c¢ 1680 
Beveripcr Serm, (1729) 1. 279 That you may be able to 
form such an idea or notion of it. 1760 Jouxson /dler 
No. 100 P 8 Fler notion of a joke is not very delicate. 1781 
Cowrer 7ruth 424 His books well trimin'’d..teach him 
notions splendid as themselves. 1822 Scott Aveuilw. xi, 
Wayland Smith .had a good notion of horse diseases. 1837 
Dickens Pikw. li, ‘Not a bad notion that, Sam', said 
Mr. Bob Sawyer approvingly, 1873 rack Px. Whule xx. 
330 The notion of my marrying her is absurd. 

ec. With a negative, or virtual negative. 

1704-§ Jennsyle. Hist. Soc. Mem. 1X. 365, | never had 
the least notion of thy mortgaging the quit-rents. 1705 E. 
Waro IVooten World Diss. \1708) 106 He has no more 
Notion of Navigation than an African of Snow. 1719 
De Foe Crusoe u. (Globe) 346 He had nu Thoughts, no 
Notion of its being ne. 1856 Froupe ///st, Eng. (1858) 1. 
iti, 221 Little notion, indeed, could the bishops have pos- 
sessed of the position in which they were standing. 1878 
Masque of Poets 181 Wow he first Learned of the complica- 
tion, I've no notion. 

a. Nolion-writing = InrocRaruy, 

1863 Summers /f64. Chinese Introd. p. xviii, Notion- 
writing. .is independent of any given linsnage and conveys 
its meaning to the understanding iminediately through the 


General 


eye. 

5. ta. Understanding, mind, intellect. Ods. 

1605 SuHiks. Lear 1. iv. 243 Mither his Notion weakens, 
his Discernings Are Lethargied. 1605 — .Wacd. m1. i. 83 
All things else, that might ‘Io halfe a Soule, and to a 
Notion craz’d, Say, Thus did Banquo. 1649 J. Tavtor 

Gt. E.xvemp. Sect. vii, 3 5 Whether it were..by increase 
of notion or experien:e, it is certain the promotions of the 
holy Child were great. 1667 Mitton /%. £. vu. 179 The 
Acts of God..Cannot without process of spsecl be told, So 
told as earthly notion can receave. 

+b. Conception, imagination, fancy. Ods. 

1647 N. lbacon Disc. Got. Eng. Advt. (1739) p. ili, Ambi- 
tion hath done much,.to bring forth Absolute Monarchy 
out of the Womb of Notion. 1672 Guaxvite /urther Disc. 
Stxbbe 11, | spake of the Natural Philosophers, and their 
Methods, which were made up of Notion, and ministred to 
everlasting Disputes. : 

6. An idea, view, opinion, theory, or belief, held 
by one or more persons. 

1603 Hottaxp 7/1/arch 1087 Sce how these Philosophers 
mainieine ordinary custoine, and teach according to com- 
mon notions. 1628 Doucuty Serm. Schismes 23 Agrippa 
among others his fuppish notions perswades vs [etc.]. 1697 
(C, Lestie] Snake in Grass (ed. 2) 12 It will be very 
hard..to make Sense of the Quaker Notion of the Light 
within, 1710 Norris Chr. Prud. viii, 372 That Notion 
of the Schools, of Sins being an Aversion fom God. 19777 

trano Pop. Antig. Gen. Pref. p. vii, Seemingly trivial 
Reasons assigned for the beginning..of this or that Notion 
or Ceremony. 1857 Maurice Ep. St Fohn ix. 135 It 
is not a new notion,.that the history of the world is 
divided into certain gieat periods. 1871 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. (1876) 1V. xviii. 134 It is further remarkable as show- 
ing that the notion of succession through females was 
already beginning to be entertained. 

Comb, 1873 M. Arnotn /.it. § Dognia (1876) 333 A piece 
of metaphysical notion-bnilding /4%. 360 To read hetween 
the lines of a notion- work is absurd, for it is of the essence 
of a notion-work not to need it. 

7. An inclination, disposition, or desire, to do 
something specified; a fancy for something, Usu. 
const. of with gerund, or ¢o with inf. 

1746 H. Wacroce. Le??. (1857) I1. 33, 1 have no notion ol 
going to anybody’s house, and have the servants look on 
the arms of the chaise to find out one's name. 1774 D. 
yones Frul, (1865) 109 It would have been otherwise, if I 

ad come last fall, while they were in the notion of it. 1807 
Gass Frnt. 225 Vhe Indian..said he had a notion to cross 
the mountains with us. 1825 Copsrtr ur. Rides 436 The 
Gloucestershire people have no notion of dying with hunger. 
1891 C. Roserts Adrift Amer. 207 After heing here for a 
weck, I took a notion to leave, and accordingly did so. 

b. north. and Sc. A fancy or affection for one 
of the other sex, 

1789 Shepherd's Wedding 14 (E. D.D.\, 1 hae lang, altho’ 
I didna tell, Nada strang notion o' the lass mysel’. 1824 
Mactaccart Gallovid. Eucycl. 226 In the regular routine of 
u matrimonial transaction; first, taking the notion; secondly, 
courting. 1854 Trnxvson Aylmer's Field 271 The boy 
might get a notion into him; ‘he girl might be entangled 
ere she knew. ; 

8. A product of invention. rare. 

a 1700 Evetyn Diary (1872) 1. 211 Machines for flying in 
the air, and other wonderful notions. a 1765 Younc (Cent.), 
And robes, and notions frained in foreign looms. 

9. U.S. a. pl. Articles or wares of various 


kinds forming a miscellaneous cargo. 
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1805 Soutney in Ann. Rev. M11. 31 The Americans.., ' get the room cleaned and whitewashed, as his wife was 


finding no longer a market there for their lumber cargoes, 
or notions, as they call them. 1834 Marrvat P. Simic 
(1863) 325 Her cargo consisted of what the Americans called 
notions; that is, in English, an assorted cargo. 1840 R. H. 
Dana Bef. Mast xxxv. 133 A cargo of fresh provisions, 
mules, tin bake-pans and other notions. 

b. f/. Small wares, esp. cheap useful articles of 
some ingenious design. 

Also freq. Vankee notions: see YANKEE a. 

1830 Gatt Lawrie 7, m, xiv. (1849) 130 Mr. Hoskins and 
his wife with a great cargo of wares and other notions in 
their wagons, arrived. 1842 Mrs. Cravers sorest Life Il. 
156 Can I suit ye to-day, ma‘ain? I've all sorts o' notions. 
1876 C. D. Warner Winter Nile xii, 157 The artisans 
work up ostrich feathers into a variety of ‘ notions’. 

@, atirib., as notion-counter, -store, -vessel, 

1894 S. Fiske Holiday Stories (1g00) 152, I went to the 
store..and recognised her..at the "notion counter. 1830 
Gat Lawrie 7. ut. x. (1849) 116 A small seed and *notion 
store. 1861 Jac. Mag. Feb. 273 A Yankee grocery or a 
Yankee ‘ notion store’ is an epitome of almost every thing. 
1867 Suytu Satlor’s Word-bk. 501 A *notion-vessel on the 
west coast of America is a perfect bazaar. 

Hlence No‘tion z., to divide into several notions. 

1641 J. Jackson 7'-ue Evang. 7. i. 8,1 have therefore 
notioned and cast the Text according to the number of the 
verses, into three plain and conspicuous niembers. 


+ Notional, 54. Ods. rare. [ad. med.L. *nd- 
tiéndle, neut. of notiénalis: see next.] 

1. A divine attribute. (See quot.) 

a 1533 Fritu Disput, Purgat, (1829' 131 If he make one 
Notional in God greater than another, (by this word 
Noctonal, which the schoolmen use, I would you should 
understand the goodness, wisdom, power, justice, and 
mercy of God, &c.) then shall he .. imagine that one 
Notional subdueth another. 

2. A mere supposition or idea. 

1653 R.G. tr. Bacon's Hist, Winds 277 We shall finde ill 
determined notionalls, phantasms, and imaginary things, 
and Axionis daily to be amended. 1666 Pil. 7 raus. 1, 
325 Philosophy, which searches out the real Productions of 
Nature.., does manifest the Divine Glory more, than the 


Notionals of the Gentiles, 
Notional (ndfonal), a. Also 6-7-all. [ad. 
So obs 


med.L. wdtiéndlis: see NOTION and -AL. 
KF. notional, -el (Godef.), It. solionale, Sp. and 
Vy. nocronal,] 

1. Of knowledge, etc.: Purely speculative; not 
based upon fact or demonstration. 

1597 Hooker £ccl. Pol. v. \xxxi. (1611) 442 Whatsoever 
we may..write in our bookes through a notionall concetpt 
of things needfull. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 836 They are to be 
set aside, being but Notional, and ill Limited; and Definite 
Axiomes are to be drawn out of Measured Instances, 1677 
Gate Crt. Gentiles 1. Proem. 3 Philosophie considered 
in its Particular Ideas, is either Notional or Real. 1680 
Dove Exfer. Chem, Princ, Pref.9, | have a very differing 
esteem of the Notionall and of the Practicall part of 
Chymistry. 1730 Cuampercayne Relig. Philos. Pref. p. xx, 
People may be very well experienced in these Ideal or 
Notional Sciences, and ye1 be Masters of very little Know- 
ledge, in Vhings that actually exist. 177 Werstey Jf hs. 
(1872) V. 213 It is not a barely notional or speculative faith, 
1831 WHeWweLt in Todhunter Acct. Writ, (1876) 1. 11s A 
popular exposition of the matter applied mainly to nioral, 
political, and other notional sciences. 1873 M. Arnotp 
Lit. & Dogma (187¢) 280 A notional work as distinguished 
from an experimental work. 

+b. Of persons: Given to abstract or fanciful 
speculation ; holding merely speculative views. 

1664 Power Exp, Philos. in. 193 The old Dogmatists and 
Notional Speculators. 1671 Bonun IVind 170 The imper- 
tinence of those Notionall men, that enquire no further, but 
declare, That [etc.} 1710 Srrere Satler No. 125 > 3, I 
would not be thought altogether notional in what I have to 
say,and passonly fora Projector in Morality. 1732 Berke- 
Ley Atciphr. v. § 33 Airy, notional men, enthusiasts fete. ]. 
1772 Westty JFrnd, 12 Aug., | preached at Salop, and 
spake strong words, to the amazement of many notional 
believers. : : 

2. Of things, relations, etc.: Existing only in 
thought ; not 1eal or actually existent ; imaginary. 

16z9 Gaucte //oly Madn. 138 Meere notionall is their 
{gems] value; which is in the Opinion, not in the Thing. 
1555-87 H. More App. Antid. (1712) 199 Distance is no 
Physical affection of any thing, but only Notional. 1710 
Berkecry Princ. Mum. Knowl, § 34 All things that exist, 
exist only in the mind, that is, they are purely notional. 
1748 Richarvson Clarissa (1811) Il, 81 As it 1s founded 
g-nerally upon mere notional excellencies. 1817 CoLeripce 
Biog. Lit. 1. xii. 247 No wonder, that. .he.. bewilders him- 
self in the pursuit of notional phantoms. 1841 D’Israeci 
Amen, Lit. (1867) 639 fer Majesty seems to have remuner- 
ated empiy phrases by providing notional places. 1858 
Lusunecte Serm. New Life 94 It is a mind dealing with 
tiotions or notional truths. 

3. (See quot. 1806.) 

1794 Piozzi Synou. II. 5 In notional and ideal Madness, 
particularly the first, many symptoms are only cunningly 
suppressed. 1806 ‘I. Arnoipo /usanity 1. 56 Notional 
Insanity is that state of mind in which a person .. perceives 
external objects as they really exist..; yet conceives such 
notions of the powers, properties [etc.], of things and per- 
sous,..as appear obviously., erroneous or unreasonable, 


4. U.S. Of persons: a. Inclincd to think. 
1823 Coorer Pioneers ix, I'm glad if the Judge is pleased ; 
but Vin notional that you'll find the sa‘ce overdone. — 
b. Fanciful; full of fancies, whims, or caprices. 
1859 Bartietr Dict. Amer. (ed. 2), Notionat, fanciful, 
whimsical. Applied to persons; as, ‘ He’s a very notional 
man’. 1881 Howe:ts Dx. Breeu’s Practice ix, She's been 
a little notional, she’s had her head addled by women’s talk. 
1894 Outing XXIV. 96/2 He did think he would have to 


rather notional. 

5. Of the nature of, pertaining or relating to, 
a notion or idea. (See quots.) 

1861 Natioual Rev, Oct. 379 The various modifications of 
time. .are expressed by the notional words themselves, not 
by distinct words. 1870 J. H. Newman Gram. Assent 
1.1. 7 here are propositions, in which one or both of the 
lerms are common nouns, as standing for what is abstract. 
-. These I shall call notional propositions, and the appre- 
hension with which we infer or assent to them, notional. 
/bid, iv. 72 In Notional Assent as well as in inferring, the 
mind contemplates its own creations instead of things. 

Notionalist (ndwfanalist). [f. prec. +-187.] 
A speculative thinker ; a theorist. 

@ 1677 MANTON Sern. /s. cxi.r. cvi. 1co A young practiser 
hath more understanding than an ancien! notionalist. 1716 
M. Davies A then. Brit, U1, Diss. Physick 25 Vhe Counter- 
feit Jew-Physical Notionalists be Pscudo-Salmon, Pseudo- 
Maria [etc.]. 183: Adin. Rev. LI. 529 No notionalist 
..can be so practically insane, as to see an abstract right or 
wrong in any particular combination of political powers. 

+ Notiona‘lity. Oés. [f. as prec. +-11rv.] 

1. The fact, state, or condition of being notional ; 
a notional or imaginary thing. 

1653 H. More Cony. Cabéal. 58 For multifarious Notion- 
ality and Inconstancy of life and knowledge, are certain 
signs that a nan is in the night. 1665 Granvitt Def lan, 
Dogm. 66 Whether the notionality and obscurity of the 
Aristotelian method it self do not give occasion to the end- 
less babble. 1705 Goooman IWrnt. Even. Conf. in. 18 True 
and manly religion is..not a lukewarm notionality,..but is 
lively, vigorous, and sparkling. 

2. A notion or category. rare, 

1651 Biccs New Disp, » 287 Under the notionality of 
Potables is not to be understood here, jusculous sorbitions. 

Notionally, adv. [f. as prec.+-ny2.] Io 
a notional fashion; speculatively, theoretically. 

1643 IT. Gooowin A ggravation Sin 74 They have learnt 
it from, .observauons of God» dealings with themselves or 
others, and not onely from the word notionally. 1698 
Norris Pract. Disc. iv. 65 When we talk of Religion we 
should. .discourse of it not Notionally and Speculatively,, 
.. but Cordially and Spiritually. 1752 Law Siri Love 1. 
(1816) 9 The Schools have. .shown us how to conceive them 
as notionally distinguished from oneanother, 1771 Burrow 
Keports U1. 1609 In the Country, Leases at Will, in the 
strict legal Notion of a Lease at Will, ..exist only notionally. 
1868 Busey. Ser, Living Subj. 58 Something notional 
or notionally affirmed. 

No:tionalness. rare-°. [f. as prec. +-NESS.] 
‘ Imaginariness’ (Iailey, 1730). 

No'tionary, a. [f. Notion sd. +-ary.] =No- 
TIONAL @, 

1646 E. Flisner} Jarrow Alod, Div. 172 Vf our friend 
do content himself with a incere Gospell knowledge, in a 
notionary way. 1675 Ocituy Avvt, Pref. 1 ‘Vhe ‘lracing 
of Notionary Roads upon imperfect Charts. 1700 Rowr. 
Amb, Step-Moth. mu, Mell be convine'd that only Fools 
would lose A Crown for notionary Principles. 1822 
Blackw. Mag. X11. 491 It is but a notionary cause, a mere 
opinion. 

No'tionate, a. Sc.and U.S. [f. Norron sé. 
+-AtE*; cf. opinionate.} Full of notions, fan- 
ciful ; also, headstiony, obstinate. 

1859 Bartrett Dict. Amer. (ed. 2), Notronate, fanciful, 
whimsical. 1871 W. AtExaNpDER Johnny Gibb (1873) 197 
Ile was a ‘notionate’ old fellow the elder Mains of Yawal, 
and would be obeyed. 1896 Howetts /dyls ia Drab 119 
‘That young woman has made you blame yourself for 
nothin’. You're perfectly notionate about ii. 

+ Notionate, v. Ods. rare—'. [f. Notion 
5b.+-ATE3.] /rans. Yo devise or originate by pro- 
cess of thought. 

1661 R. Burney Képdtorov Awpov 5 I take in all things, 
Ileavenly and earthly within my breast; I form them with 
essence, and stamp them with existence, ] notionate their 
secd and kernell, their quintessence and ¢ffluxes. 

No'tionist. Now rare. [f. Norion sé. + -1s7.] 

1. One who holds extravagant religious opinions. 
lisp. high nolionist. Now arch, 

1652 R. Sanvexs Daf 138 A step higher then the quaintest 
Notionists of our times desire to be brought. 1653 G. Fox 
Frat. Life, etc. 1. 108 The Pastor of the Baptists (being an 
high Notionist and a flashy Man) came to ine. 1697 G. 
Keitn 2nd Narr. Proc. Turner's Hall 13 In this he agrees 
with the Ranters and other vain Notionists. @ 1720 SEWEL 
Jist. Quakers (1795) 1. 1. 103 A high notionist, and rich in 
words. 1869 Contemp, Rev. XI. 451 How the bold youth 
d.d stand up against the high notionist ! 

2. One who forins notions of things. 

1825 Lama Let. to Barton in fiual Alem. viii. 259 The 
whimsies of such a half-baked notionist as I am. 

No‘tionless, a. [f. Norton 56.+-LEss.] Des- 
titute of any notion or idea, 

1814 New frit. Theatre |. 529 The notionless words of 
the intellectual masters and misses, 2825 Esvuer Hew.etr 
Cottage Com/f. vi. 41 Quite helpless and notionless in com: 
mon things. : 

Wo'tionless, adv. rare". [f. as prec.] Not 
in a notional manner; with certainty. 

1607 J. Davies Summa Totalis Wks. (Grosart) I. 23/1 
Ye, Creatures onely know in thatdegree; But God knowes 
(Notionlesse) Essentially. , 

+ No‘tist. Obs. rare—'. [f. Nore v.2 + -1sT.] 
A commentator or annotator. ; ; 

1670 Mitton /fist. Eng. 1, 123 Nennius or his notist 
avers that Artur was called Mab-Uther, ihat is to say, a 
crnel Son, for the fierseness that men saw tn him of a Child. 

Wotitia (nouti-fa). [a. L. notetia knowledge, 
f. 226¢us known.] 


NOTITION. 


+1. Literary particulars. Obs, rare—', 

1700-1 Hrakne in Wood Lif (1848) 332 This ingenious 
sztired and modest person helped him very much in the 
notitia of divers modern authors. 

2. An account or list; now sec. a register or 
list of ecclesiastical sees or districts. 

1797 Eucycl. Brit. (ed, 3) 11. 186/t We have also a xotitia 
of all the Arabian physicians hy Fabricius, 1843 C. Innes 
in Reg. Episc. Glasg. 1. p. xviil, It is a memoir or nodfitia, 
which. .is much less common with us than in the religious 
houses abroad. 1850 Neate East. Ch. Pref. p. xiv, I pro- 
cured..an official notitia of the Sees which helong to the 
Coptic Cominunion in Egypt. /é/d., The modern notitia 
of Antioch was drawn up tn 1844. 

+ Noti'tion. Oés. Also 5-6 noticion, -ycion, 
-ycyon. fa. OF. noticron (Godef.): cf. prec. and 
-ITION.] Knowledge, information, intelligence. 

c1485 Digby Myst. (1882) 11. 12 Whoo lyst to rede the 
hooke.., ther shall he haue the very notycyon. 1494 FAByAN 
Chroz. vi. 494 Whan noticion of this great outrage and ryot 
came vntothe Kynge. 1513 Brapsnaw St. Werburge 1.2230 
In presence ofthe pryor , Whiche pryor of this mater had 
best notycyon. 1547 Boorpe Arev. Health cxii. 42h, By 
the egestion the Physicion in sycke persons hath a great 
noticion and knowledge of mans infirmyties. 

Notkerian (nptkivrian), a. [See def. and 
-IAN.] Composed or originated by Notker Bal- 
bulus (+ 912), a monk of St. Gall in Switzerland. 

3881 Zncycl, Brit, X11. 583/2 Numerous examples. .of the 
‘proses’, properly so called, of the Notkerian type. gor 
Chambers's Encycl. V1. 46/2 Sequences, or as we now Call 
them hymns,..known as Notkerian Sequences. 

Notmugge,-myg(ge, obs. variants of NUTMEG. 

Noto- (név to), combining form of Gr, v@rov 
back, employed in a certain number of scientific 
terms, the most usual of which are given below. 

Various others, app. never actually current, are given by 
Mayne, as xotographous, -nectidcous, -podous, -plerygious. 

Notobra‘nchiate, ¢. [See prec. and Bran- 
CHIATE a.] Having dorsal branchiz or gills. 

1870 H. A. Nicuocson A/a. Zool. (1875) 220 From the 
position of the branchia, the members of this order are often 
spoken of as the ‘Dorsibranchiate’ (or more properly 
‘ Notobranchiate ’) Annelides. 

So Notobra‘nchious a. (Mayne, 1857. 
Notochord (ndvtdk gid). Biol. [f. Noro-+ 
CuorD. So F. xolochorde, -corde.| <A cartila- 
ginous band or rod forming the primitive basis of 
the spinal column in vertebrates. Also Cow6. 

1848 Owen Arch. §& Homol. Vertebr. Skel. 86 An ex- 
tremely delicate fihrous hand,..inclosed by a membranous 
sheath, is the primitive basis, called ‘notochord’. 1870 
Rotteston Ani. Life p. \xix, A cylindrical fibro-cartila- 
ginous sheath surrounding the cylindrical notochord, 1879 
tr. Haeckel's Evol. Man 1. xiii, 418 The Amphioxus is 
enclosed in a firm membranous covering, the notochord- 
sheath. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life 757 A 
notochord. like axis of modified endoderm cells. 

Notochordal, a. Aol. [f. prec.+-at. So 
F. so¢locordal.] 

1. Of the nature of a notochord. 

1866 OwEN Anat, Vert. 1. 7 Endo-skeleton memhrano- 
cartilaginous and notochordal. 1878 A. H. Green, etc. 
Coa? iv. 121 A third point of importance..is the notochordal 
vertehral column. 

2. Of or pertaining to the notochord. 

1872 Humpury J/yology 105 The membranous septa extend 
from the skin down to the notochordal sheath and blend 
with it, 1887 E. D. Cope Orig. Fittest 332 It also shows 
that the vertebra have passed from anotochordal state. 

Notogea (noutédsza). [f. Gr. vdros south 
wind + -yata earth, land.] A large zoological 
region, comprising the Australian, New Zealand, 
and Neotropical regions. 

1868 Hux.ey in Proc, Zool. Soc. 315 1f the great frontier 
line is latitudinal.., and divides a north world from a south 
world, we must speak of Avctogra and Notogva rather 
than of Neogwa and Palzxogaa as the primary distribu- 
Uional area. 1893 Newton Dict. Birds 314 Brigading, if he 
so please, the first three as Notozza, and the last three as 
<Arctogza. 

Hence Notoge‘al, Notoge an, Notoge‘ic, as. 

1879 NewTon in Encycé. Brit. 1X. 192/1 The existence of 
hut very few [finches] in the Notogzan hemisphere can as 
yet he regarded as certain. 1896 LyDEKKER Geogr. Hist. 
saimmeals 28 The Notogzic realm may..be taken as the 
first_of the three primary zoological divisions of the glohe. 

+ Notoire, z. Obs. rare. Also 5-oyre. [a. 
F. xotoire, ad. med.L, nédldrfus notorious. Cf. 
Norouk a.]_ Notorious, evident. 

a 1470 Tiptort Tulle on Old Age (Caxton, 1481)h iv, It is 
clere and notoire in what place al the other thynges goen. 
¢1477 Caxton Faso 72h, Hit is among yow euydent and 
notoyre that ye shall not take in pacience my correccion. 

Hence + Notoirly a¢v., notoriously. Oéds. 

1409-10 Proc. Privy Council (1834) 1. 323 As it is notoirly 
knowen and he hym selfe as trewe knyghte may noght 
witheseye it. 1470-85 Matory Arthur Pref. 1 For it is 
notoyrly knowen thorugh the vnyuersal world. 

Wotonecta (ndutdnekta). Avzt. Also 7-8 as 
pl., with sizg, -nectum. [mod.L., f. Noro- + Gr. 
vnetys swimmer.} A species of water-beetle which 
swims on its back; the boat-fly. 

1638 Rowtanp tr. Monfet's Theat, Ins. 1. xxxviii, Of the 
Notonectum, di, We call some Insects of the water 
Notonecta, which do not swiin upon their bellies, as the rest 
do. 1706 in Puut.wirs (ed. Kersey), Motenecta, certain Water- 
Insects,..always swimming on their Backs. 1752 J. Hite 
Hist. Animt. 63 The rostrum or snout of the Notonecta is 
infected. /did., The grey Notonccta.., the little Boat-fly. 
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1774 Gotpsm. Nat. /ist. (1790) VII. 359 The Common 
Water Fly..is by some called Notonecta. 1858 Orr's Circ. 
Sct., Org. Nat. II. 351 Hence the Nofonecta..is generally 
known as the doatfiy. 1887 Amer. Naturalist XXI. 578 
The Motoxecta can, in an emergency, avail itself of a method 
of purifying its supply of air. d 

Notopo'dial, zc. iol. [f. next.] Pertaining 
to, of the nature of, a notopodium. 

1877 Huxtey Anat. Juv. Anim. v. 229 The neuropodial 
is very much longer than the notopodial aciculum. 1888 
Rotreston & Jackson Anti. Life 607 Small branches 
. develope a head with large eyes and long notopodial 


sexual setz. : 
Notopo'dium. J%0/, [mod.L., f. Noro- + 


Gr. méd:orv, dim. of movs foot.] The upper or 
dorsa] branch of a parapodium. 

1870 H. A. Nicuotson M/an. Zool, 160 An upper process, 
called the ‘notopodium’ or ‘dorsal oar’, 1877 HuxLey 
Anat. Inv. Anim, v. 229 In the young state of Polynte, 
the notopodium is as large as the neuropodium. 

+ Notorely, var. of Norom.y or NororiLy adz. 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 1v. xxi, Unto 
synners notorely knowen & open, 

Notoriety (ndutoraiéti). [a. F. xoloridté 
(=It. nolorieta, Sp. -edad, Pg. -edade), or ad. 
med.L. 20ldrielas, {. nétévius Notorious a.; cf. 
dubiely, ninety, etc.] 

1. The state or character of being notorious; the 
fact of being publicly or commonly known. 

1592 [cited by Nashe, Four Lett. Confut. Wks. (Grosart) 
II. 263, as one of Gabriel Harvey's words}. 1637-50 Row 
Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 28 Upon the notorietie of a 
great and haynous fact,..the transgressor to be secluded 
fra the communion. 1660 Jer. Vavtor Duct. Dubit. in. 
iii, rule 6 § 2 Dut this thing is evident by notoriety of 
fact. a@1683 Owen //oly Sp. (1693) 195 The joynt Par- 
ticipation of the same Gift by all, and the Notoriety 
of the matter thereon. 1749 Fietpinc Yom Jones (1775) 
II, 5 The credit of the former [historians] is hy common 
notoriety supported for a long time. 1771 Yunius Lett. 
Ixv. (1788) 338 Vhe truth of which you dare not deny, 
hecause it is of public notoriety. 1824 W. Irvine 7. 7 raz. 
I, 4 He has become a character of considerable notoriety in 
two orthree countrytowns. 1849 Macau.ay //ésé. Eng. ii. 
I. 237 He had been raised. .to notoriety such as has for low 
and had minds all the attractions of glory. 1873 FARRAR 
Fam, Speech ii. 47 \t is now a matter of simple notoriety 
that not merely in sounds and letters [etc.]. 

Comb. 1891 Spectator 18 Apr. 534/1 Some of them may 
he notoriety-hunters. 

+2. A notorious thing or fact. Obs. rare. 

1745 H. Wacroce Left. (1846) II. 52 Letters from Holland 
speak of it as a notoriety. 

3. A well-known or celebrated person. 

1837 THackerav Ravenswing ii, He knew..all the actors, 
all the ‘notorieties’ of the town, 1840 CarRtyLe Heroes 
(1858) 283 We cannot hut sce..that it was against his will 
he ever became a notoriety. 1884 Atheneum 21 June 
786/2 The Bonaparte family and the heroes or notorieties ot 
the French Revolution. 

Noto-rity, v. sonce-wd. [f. Norori-ous a.+ 
-FY.] ¢razs. To make notorious. 

a1871 De Morcan Budget Parad. (1872) 32 Mr. James 
Smith, of Liverpool—hereinafter notorified. 

+ Notorily, adv. Obs. rare. [f. Notrory a. + 
-LY 2.]__ Notoriously. 

1455 Paston Lett. |. 363 The seyd Fastolf lent to the 
voyage..,as it is notorily knowen,..C li. 1475 B&. Noblesse 
(Roxb.) 8 It is notorily and openly knowen thoroughe alle 
Cristen Royaumes. 1512 //edyas in Thoms Prose Rom. 
(1828) IIL. 39 It is of trouthe notorily..that my wife. .during 
hir viage hath be delivered of .vii. litle whelpes. 

Notorious (not6e'rias), a.1 Also 6-iouse, -ius. 
[ad. med.L. xotdrius (cf. late L. notéria fem., 
ndlorium neut., intelligence, information, etc.), 
f. dts known: see -ory. So It., Sp., and Pg. 
nolorio, ¥. nototre: cf. Noroir, Norory, Norour.]} 

1. Of facts: Well known ; commonly or generally 
known; forming a matter of common knowledge. 

1555 Even Dec. HW’. /nd.(Arh.) 198 His courage was such 
and his factes so notorious. a@ 1586 SipnNey Ps. xx. iii, 
Lett him [God] notorious make, That in good part he did 
thy offrings take. 1621 Bp. Mountacu Diatribe 567 Why 
were not other Examples hrought into practice, as notorious 
as that of Abraham paying Tithes? 1686 CLacett 17 Servs. 
(1699) App. 15 These testimonies were too notorious and 
publick to be gainsaid. 1705 StaNHorE Parapir. 11. 407 
‘That Every one is bound..to.. keep within his own 
Property..is too notorious to need a Proof. 1758 Joun- 
son /dler No. 10 ®? 6 Men..who deny the most notorious 
facts. 1779 SHERIDAN Critic 1. i, My power with the 
managers is pretty notorious. 1856 FRoupE Hzst. Eng. 
(1858) I. ili. 241 The House of Commons had stated their 
complaints in the form of special notorious facts. 1866 
Livpon Bampton Lect, vii. (1875) 391, The worship of 
Christ by the early Christians was a living and notorious 
practice. 

b. In phr. Z zs notorious that. 

21738 Swirt Mésc. (J.j, Although it he notorious that 
they do not receive the third penny of the real value. 1756 
Lucas £ss. Waters U1. 116 It is notorious that the former 
never parts with it’s acid. 1809 W. Irvine Axickerd. 1. v. 
(1849) 63 It is notorious, that the savages knew nothing of 
agriculture. 1849 MacauLay Aust, Eng. vii. U1. 262 It was 
notorious that loyal and able men had been turned out of 
office in England inerely for being Protestants. 1883 J/anch. 
Exam, 29 Oct. 5/2 That the army, at least the more active 
spirits within it, were discontented was notorious, 

Of places, persons, etc.: Well or widely known 
(now rare); + famous. 

1555 Even Dec. W, ind, (Arb.) 346 A famous and notorious 

place amonge the Indians, 1588 A/arpre?. Epist. (Arb.) 40 


Manie of you..are men verie notorious for theirlearning and | 


NOTORIOUSLY. 


preaching. 1610 Hottanp Camden's Grit, Auth. to Rdr., 
1 purposed to mention only such (towns and castles) as 
were most notorious, 1614 PurcHas Pilgrimage (ed. 2) 44 
Of Cham is the name Chemmis in A2gypt; and Animon the 
Idoll and Oracle so notorious. 

1865 Grote Pilato I. 136 Where was the person to be 
found, notorious and accessihle, who could say [etc. ]. 

b. Such as is or may be generally, openly, or 
publicly known. Now rare. 

1584 LD. Fenner Def, Ministers (1587) 125 Their liues are 
not put to notorious and puhlike examination. 1622 Bacon 
Hen. VII (1876) 28 That Edward Plantagenet..should he, 
in the most public and notorious inanner,..shewed unto the 
people. 1669-70 Marvett Corr. Wks. (Grosart) II. 308 
Either hy confession of the party, or oath of witnesses, or 
by notorious evidence. 1715 Load. Gaz. No. 5455/1 The 
Clerks of the Peace are to keep Parchment Books or Rolls 
at some notorious Place. 1724 /bid. No. 6257/3 All.. 
Sheriffs..are.. required to keep Parchmenc Books. .at some 
notorious Place in the County. 1818 Hattam J/ed. Ages 
(1872) I. 251 This formality was by degrees..deemed essen- 
tial to render them authentic and notorious. 1863 Cox 
Justit. m1. Vv. 647 The Privy Council, whom the law recog- 
nized as the sworn and notorious Councillors of the Crown. 

+ 3. Conspicuous; obvious, evident. Ods, 

1608 Torsett Serpents (1658) 639 The elder sort..very 
notorious and goodly to see to in regard of their gravity, 
hoariness, and anciency. /éi¢. 785 If it did represent 
any notorious and manifest colour, they would. .take heed 
ofsuch traps aforehand. 1609 Biste (Douay) Levit. xxvi. 1 
Neither shal you erect titles, nor set a notorious stone in 
your land, for to adore it. @ 1677 Barrow Serm. (1683) Il. 
ii, 22 ‘That God hath an especial regard to men will thence 
also become notorious. 1704 Ray Creation (ed. 4) 1. 278 
‘The failing in any of these would cause Irregularity in the 

Body..such as would be very notorious. 1770 Asherst 
Rec. (1884) 49/2 10 Chose a Comittee to Visit the boundaries 
of the town and renew such as are Destroyed and make 
them Notorious. ; 

4, Used attributively with designations of per- 
sons which imply evil or wickedness: Well known, 
noted (as being of this kind). 

1548-9 (Mar.) B%. Comm. Praycr Offices 31 Suche per- 
sones as were notorious synners. 1574 Keg. Privy Council 
Scot. 11. 395 Declarit tratouris and notorius rebellis. 1614 
Rareicn F7/ist. World 1. (1634) 163 Ninus was the first 
notorious sacrificer to Idols. 1687 A. Loven. tr. Thevenot's 
Trav, 11. 23 “[hese Arahs are notorious Robbers. 1755 
Younc Centaur ii. Wks. 1757 LV. 151 ‘This will excuse my 
indignation at two notorious offenders, 1785 Burke /Vés. 
IV. 312 Sending that notorious incendiary to the Court of 
the nabob of Arcot. 1844 H. H. Witson Brit. /ndia 11. 
434 His subjects, many of whon: were notorious robbers. 
1884 Pare Eustace xix, I know where soine of the most 
notorious smugglers reside. 

b. Similarly of deeds, facts, etc. 

1561 WinzeT 7ractates Wks. (S. U.S.) 1. 11 Preseruing.. 
thy bewtifull body and saule fra al spot of notorius cryme. 
1ggo Suaks. Com. Err. iv. i. 84, 1 shall haue Law in 
Ephesus, To your notorious shame, I doubt it not. a 1631 
Dowxe Seri. viii. 82 To proceed in those pious works, 
which with so notorious falshood they deny. 1673 Cave 
Prim. Chr. i. v. 359 Striking them dead upon the place 
for their notorious couzenage and gross hypocrisie. 1729 
Law Sertfous C. ii. (1732) 17 Do hut now find the reason 
why the generality of men live in this notorious vice. 1807 
Med. Jrnl. XVI. 342 His mean subterfuge renders him 
moie contemptible than his notorious untruth. 1839 JAMES 
Louis X/V, t11. 310 Charles’s notorious hreach ot his most 
solemn engagement. ; 

+c. Quasi-adv. Notoriously. Obs. rare —'. 

1607 Stat. in Hist. Wakefield Sch. (1892) 62 Notorious 
negligent in the execution of the office of a Governour. 

5. Noted for some bad practice, quality, etc. ; 
unfavourably known ; well known on account of 
something which is not generally approved of or 
admired. a. Of persons. 

1603 Drayton Bar. Wars v. xxix, Such Men these had, 
to Mischiefe wholly hent, In Villainie notorious for their 
skill. 1609 B. Jonson Sid. Wo. 1v. ii, You notorious 
stinkardly beareward. 1693 ConGREVE in Dryden's Fuvenal 
x1. (1726) 162 Rutilus is so notorious grown, ‘That he’s the 
Common Theme ofallthe Town. 1718 Free-thinker No. 87. 
226 A Fifth may be notorious for some scandalous Practice, 
or vicious Habits. 1837 THirtwact Greece 1V. xxxii. 270 
Socrates .. became one of the mostconspicuous and notorious 
persons in Athens, 1880 W. Day Aacehorse in Training 
xvi. 156 The celebrated, or as some may he inclined to call 
her, the notorious, Lady Elizabeth. 

b. Of actions, qualities, facts, etc. 

1579 G. Harvev Letler-6k. (Camden) 61 Dislikinge, mur- 
muring,..quippinge notorious or auricular iybinge. 1590 
Sir J. SmvtH Lise. Weapons Ded. 12 b, To bring 10 passe.. 
such notorious and deformed effectes amongst the English 
Nation. 1653 Vaux tr. Godean’s St. Paul 45 The Em- 
peror Tiberius succeeded Augustus, and made his Reign 
notorious hy all .. cruelties. @1721 SuHerrietp (Dk. 
Buckhm.) /} 4s. (1753) I. 244 Should our mistakes be never 
so notorious, You'll have the joy of being more censorious. 
1794 Patey Evidences (1825) 11. 116 These books were per- 
fectly notorious. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. vii. (1856) 51 
Melville Bay, notorious in the annals of the whalers for its 
many disasters. 1877 FroupE Short Stud. (1883) 1V. 1. ¥. 
54 The influences by which the papal court was determined 
were already too grossly notorious. 

+6. Discreditable, disgraceful Zo one. Ods.— 

1666 Woop Zzfe (O. H. S.) 11. 96 Wheras it [the pos] 
was notorious formerly to those that had it, it is now sce 
common..that they slory of it. 

+ Notorious, 2.2 Obs. rare—. = Norory a.? 

1652 GauLE J/agastrom, 191 And now (it is agreed ainong 
themselves) their art shall no more he calléd the notorious. 


Notoriously (not6eriasli), adv. [-Ly 7.] 

1. In anotorious manner ; as a matter of common 
knowledge; recognizedly, admittedly. 

iw1z dct 4 Hen. VIII, ¢c.19 Preamble, It ys openly and 


NOTORIOUSNESS. 


notoryously knowen unto all persones of Cristes Religion. 
c1353 Haresrierp Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 87 “The 
first part..is by common consent of all tbe inierpreters of 
Scripture notoriously true. 1650 Futter Pisgah 1. vii. 19 
‘Their abode is notoriously known to have been in, and 
about Jebus or Jerusalem, 1698 Fryer Acc. £. ludia & P, 
220 That Promontory..being most notoriously Sandy. 1751 
Narr. of (1.M.S. Wager 126 There was a weekly Inter- 
course notoriously carried on over Land between the 
Places, 1788 Burke Sp. agst. W. Hastings Wks. X11. 254 
His ministers (who are notoriously known [to be) under his 
absolute command). 1818 Cossett Pol. Reg. XX XIII. 104 
Let us confine ourselves to notoriously public transactions. 
1881 Sat. Rev. LII. 570 The notoriously cleanly living of 
the vegetarian inhabitants of Western Africa. 
b. [n unfavourable sense. 

158: Pettte tr. Guazzo's Civ. Couv. (1586) 1. 45 The in- 
famous, and those which are notoriouslie naught. 2615 G. 
Sanpys /rvav. 73 He is of no bloudy disposition, nor other- 
wise notoriously vicious. 1677 Horneck Gt. Law Consid, 
iv. (1704) 234 A man, that had notortously betrayed his 
trust. 1729 BerKetey Ser, Wks. 1871 1V. 639 Men of 
notoriously wicked lives. 1839 James Louis XTV, 11. 399 
He was, in short, notoriously faithless and interested. 1849 
Macauray d/ist. Eng. vi. 11. 47 His title had notoriously 
been purchased by his wife’s dishonor and hisown. 1877 
Freeman Vorm. Cong. \1. App. 705 His only references are 
to Domesday and the notorivusly spurious charter, 

+2. Manilestly, evidently, obviously. Ods. 

1589 PurteNHAM Exg. Poesie i. xiv. (Arb.) 139 For euer- 
more this word [alas] is accented vpon the last, and that 
lowdly and notoriously. 1603 Hottanp [Plutarch Mor. 
1035 Farre is he off, from being contradictory and repug- 
nant to hiniselfe so notoriously. 1645 Mitton Co/ast. Wks. 
1851 IV. 345 His very first page notoriously bewraies him. 
1690 Baxter Aingd, Christ (1691) ii. 33 The distance be- 
tween Christs Rising and his Coming to Judgment are so 
notoriously revealed. 

Notoriousness (notéeriasnis). [f. as prec. 
+-NEss.] he fact of being notorious ; notoriety. 

1607 Stat. in Hist. Wakefield Sch. (1852) 58 Upon the 
notoriousnes of the fact of misdemeanonr. 1649 Roserts 
Ctavis Bibt, 533 The notoriousnesse of their offences. 1706 
in Puitiies (ed. Kersey), and in later Dicts. 

+ Notorrity, obs. variant of Norortety. 

¢ 1555 Haresrietp Divorce (fen. VIII (Camden) 37 The 
notoritie of the manifest and open justice of our cause. 

Notorly, variant of Nutrotrey adv. 

Notornis (noiginis). Ornith. [f. Gr. véros 
south + épris bird.) A New Zealand bird, now 
rare or extinct, related to the coots and rails. 

1848 Owen in Proc. Zool. Soc. 8 Vhe .Votornis is a large 
modified form of tue same natural family of the Grad/z as 
the Porphyrio and Brachyptery.c. 1850 Mantete /did. 
209 Notice of the diycovery..,in the Middle Island of New 
Zealand, of a living specimen of the Notornis, a bird of the 
Rail family. 1870 H. A. Nicuto1son Wan. Zool, (1875) 527 
The .Votornis is much larger than the ordinary Coots, and 
the wings are so rudimentary as to be useless for flight. 

+ No'tory, 2.! Os. Also -ie,-ye. [ad. med. 
L. 26lorius or F. notoire.] Notorious. 

1399 Kotls of Parit, If1. 424/r Hein thoght hein so trewe 
and so notorie and knowen. 1430 /did. V. 417/1 For many 
notoryve and evident resons. 1490 in 10th Ref. fist. MSS. 
Comm. App. V. 322 If the trespasse he not notory, the 
plaintif shall prove the trespasse. 1528 Roy Rede me (Arb.) 
104 He did some faulte gretly notory, 1603 Coxe in 
Howell St. Tria/s I. 1 [Raleigh] the notoriest Traitor that 
ever came to the bar. 

+ Notory, 2.2 Obs. rare. =Notary a.2 

1652 GauLe Magastrow. 190 Whether the art called the 
art notorie had even been so notorious, but for magick and 
astrologie? 1657 Turner (¢7#/e), Ars Notoria, or the Notory 
Ait of Sulonion, showing the Cubbalistical Key of Magical 
Operations,. .and the Art of Memory. 


Notostome. iol. [f. Noro- + Gr. ordpa 
month.) A supposcd ‘dorsal mouth’ in some 
early vertebrate and pre-vertcbrate forms. 

1887 E. D. Core Orig. Fittest 323 The valve of the dorsal 


mouth, or notostome, is broken. 
No'tothere. /a/wont. [Anglicized f. mod.L. 


nototherium, {, Gr. voros south + Onpiov beast. ] 
An extinct marsupial of great size found in post- 
tertiary formations. 

1881 Zines 28 Jan. 3/4 Nototheres of the size of the ox. 

Notour (notor), z Sc. Also 6-7 notoure, 
7 notor, -ure, 7-8 nottour. fad. med.L. d¢drizs 
or F. xotoire.) Well known, notorious. (Now 
only as a legal archaism in xolour bankrupt.) 

1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 173 Itis notour 
thing that he had maid that promess throu fors and violence. 
1563-4 Keg. Privy Counctl Scot. |. 272 Althocht the deid 
be notour and certane to the said Colene. 1571 in Spottis- 
wood //ist. Ch. Scot. v. (1677) 254 For..other considerations 
notour to the whole Estates. 1637-50 Row //ist. Airk 
(Wodrow Soc.) 304 That he was a vyld filthie bellie-god 
beast is notoure to all. 1678 Sir G. Mackenzie Crim. Laws 
Scot, 1. xvii. § 3 (1699) 87 Our Law divides Adultery, in 
that which is notour Adultery, and single Adultery. 1696 
Lond. Gaz. No. 3225/3 Act declaring Nottour Bankrupt. 
1711 Country-man's Lett. to Curat 38 This is so notour a 
piece of History, that no Man ever denied it. 1772 Ib eekly 
wtug. 16 Apr. 74/2 The story of Provost Crichton of 
Sanquhar was also a most nottour story in that town, 1830 
Gat Lawrie T. 1. v. (1849) 161 To scald his lips in other 
folks’ kail was the most notour thing inthe settlement. 1886 
Act 49 ¥ 50 Vict. c. 29 § 1 Any act whereby he becomes 
notour bankrupt. 

t+ No'tourly, adv. Sc. Obs. Also 6-7 -lie, 
7 -“urely, -orlie. [f. prec.+-t¥2.] Notoriously 
or generally £rzozun. 

1533 BELLENDEN Livy App... (S.T.S.) 11. 285 The ancient 
gabynts.., to quhain pir materis war maist notourly kitawin. 
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NOTWITHSTANDING. 


1570 Buchanan Chamaeleon Wks. (S.T.S.) 44 It is notourlie ; unright. ¢1460 Fortescue Abs. & Lit, Mon. iv. (1885) 117 


knawin bayth in Ingland and Scotland. 1637-50 Row 
list. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 288 It wa» informed also, and 
noturely knowen, that whoever got of tbat accursed thing... 
did neither thryve nor prosper. 1671 [R. MacWarp) 7 7ve 
Noncon/. 66 Their frequent and continual intimations..are 
notourly known. 1718 Couutry-man's Lett, to Curat 5 
The Famous act of the six articles in the Year, 1539, is 
notourly known. [1759 Ropertson //ist, Scot. vin. Wks. 
1813 Il. 44 He was not notourly known during his life to be 
an accomplice in the crime.) 

Not-out, 2. Cricket. The phrase ‘not out’ 
(see Out adv. 19 c.) used attributively to designate 
a batsman (his score, etc.) whose innings either are 
unfinished or are ended only by his side going out. 

1891 Daity ews 15 July 3/7 The professional from Old- 
ham. .increased bis not-out score of 60 to 124. 1895 did. 
26 Aug. 7’/r Not only did he take all the ten wickets, but 
the not-out man was missed from his bowling. 1898 IVestm. 
Gaz.8 Sept. 7,3 His not-out innings realised 112 runs out of 
a total of 206. 

Not-pated: see Nor a. 1b. 

Not-self. [f Not adv.14d + Setr.] That 
which is other than self; something different from 
the conscious self; the non-ego. 

1839 Sink W. Hamitton Discuss. (1852) 192 This not-setf 
or won-eco, 1867 Lewes Hist. Phitos. (ed. 3) Il. 154, lam 
conscious of all that passes within myself; but I am not 
conscious of what passes in not-self. 1876 Gro. Euiot Dan. 
Der. xxxii, Our self is a not-self for whose sake we become 
virtuous. 

+ Wott, obs. variant of Knor s5é.2 

1768 Ann. Reg.1.170 The bill of fare at the king of Den- 
mark's table was as follows ;..Ortolans, Pheasants, Notts. 

Nott, variant of Nor v.1, 7.2, and adv. 

tNotted, az. Obs. [f Norv !+-rpl.] 

1. Without horns; hornless. 

1sg1 Percivatr SA. Dict,, Mocha, withont hornes, notted. 
1630 Drayton J/uses Edjs. ii, Whs. 1733 1V.1456, I have a 
lamb..Of the right kind, it is nutted. 

2. Shaven, shorn; cut short. 

1576 FLewine tr. Carus’ Does (1880) 17 The water Spaniell 
[is]..powlde & notted from the shoulders to the hinder- 
inmost legges. 1599 Life Sir 7. M/ere in Wordsw. LEccé. 
Biog. (1855) Il. 107 Once I thought to have gone to my 
death, notted, as I was wont to wear it [the beard], 

transf. 1650 Futter /‘sgahk 365 Many..cut down all 
top-masts from the ship of Christs Church..and make her 
close notted to the very keel. 


3. Of wheat: Smooth; not bearded. 

1603 Own Pembrokesh. re (1892)1. 60 Pearded and notted 
wheate,as the husbands term it. @ 1661 Futter IWorthies, 
Middlesec 189 The Mildew.., which sticketh on notted or 
pollard Wheat. 

Notte-tree, obs. form of NuT-TREE. 

Nott-head, -pated : sce Nor a. 1b. 

Not the less, adv. Also Sc. 5-6 nochtpe- 
les(e, 6 -theles(s. [Sce the separate words, and 
cf. Na-, NE-, NorHELEss. ‘The Sc. forms properly 
belongto NouGur adv.] Nevertheless ; nonethe less. 

a. €1375 Sc. Leg. Saints i. (eter) 605 Pe quhilk petir 
nocht-pe-lese Conuertit. bid. xv. (Barnadbas) 137 Debonare 
wes he nocht-be-les. 1533 BeErceNDeNn Livy t. vi. (S.T.S.) 
I. 38 Nochtbeles, be cumpany of horsmen..was Impedi- 
ment. 1596 Dateymece tr. Leslie's (list. Scot, Prol. 14 
Carik nochttheless hes ane monasterie called Croce Regal. 

8B. 1535 Coverpate Dan. v. 17 Yet not thelesse, I wil 
rede the wrytynge. 1567 Gude 4 Codtie B. (S.T.S. 41 
Bot not the les, Abraham this answer maid. 1637-50 Row 
Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 301 Nottheles, the Bishops being 
so preferred to high places [etc.]. 1639 Srottiswoop ist. 
Ch. Scot. vit. 1677) 519 Nottheless going on in his wonted 
course, he sent his base Son. .into the Country. 

1839 Kemer Nesid. Georgia (1863) 11 They are free from 
the chain,.. hut they are not the less under a ban. @1869 
Conincton Vise. Ub rrt, 1. 213 It ts determined, not the less, 
by the causes which were appointed [etc.]. 


+ Novtty, sé., obs. var. of avotto, ANATTA. 

1707 SLOANE Yamuaica (1725) 11. 54 Notty has the same 
qualities with Saffron. /éid., Notty is added to chocolate 
to colour it. 

+ Novtty, a., var. of noppy Narpy a.2 

1420-22 l.voc. Thebes 110 (MS. Laud 357), After soper 
slepe will do non ill...Stronge notti [a¢éered to noppy) ale 
will make you to rowte. 

| Notum (ndvtdm). [mod.L., ad. Gr. vaezov 
back.] The dorsal part of the thorax in insects. 

1877 Huxvey Anal, /nv, Anint. vii. 404 A distinct median 
sclerite, the sternuin, may be observed; and a much larger 
tergal piece, the notum. 

Notus (néwtds). rare. [L. Notes, Gr. Noros.] 
The south wind, 

€1374 Cuaucer Boeth, 1. Met. vi. (1868) 55 And eke Nero 
gouernede alle be poeples pat be violent wynde Nothus 
scorchib, 1667 Mitton /. L. x. 7o2 Notus and Afer black 
with thundrous Clouds from Serraliona. 

+ Notwithstand, obs. var. of next. 

1596 Rateicn Discov. Guiana Ep. Ded. 3 It appeareth 
notwithstand that | made no other brauado of going to sea. 
1609 SKENE Reg. Jay. 60 Proces sall proceid against him, 
notwithstand of his minoritie. 

Notwithstanding, frep., adv., and cons. 
Also 4-5 -stonding e, -yng(e. ff. Not adv. + 
pres. pple. of Witistanp v., after med.L. 2072 o6- 
Stante, OF, non obstant.) A. prep. In spite of. 

Properly the same construction as in 2, differing only in 
the order of the words. 

€ 1380 Wverie Se/. Wes. 111. 434 And notwibstondynge bis, 
Crists Chirche shulde live, 3if alle siche prelats wanteden 
perinne. ¢ 1402 Lypa. Compl. BL Ant. 333 Notwithstanding 
his manhood and his might, Love unto bim did full great 


He dothe wronge, notwithstondynge the said lawe declared 
by the prophete. 1568 Grarron Chron. 11. 651 Notwith- 
standyng gentle aduertisement to them geuen,..they re- 
mayned still in one obstinate mitnde. 1591 SHaks. 720 
Gent. Ww. ti. 12 Notwithstanding all her sodaine quips. 1625 
Bacon £ss., Nobility (Arb.) 191 Wee see the Switzers last 
well, notwithstanding their Diuersitie of Religion. 1662 
STILLiNGFL. Orig. Sacre 1. ii.§ 4 It might be the old famous 
Vyre still, notwithstanding what Sanchoniathon speaks. 
1766 Gotosm. Vic. JV. xxxu, But notwithstanding this, it is 
iinpossible to describe our good humour. 2 1806 Fox Yas. t/ 
(1808) 214 Thomas Archer, a clerzgyman.., was executed, 
notwithstanding many applications in his favour. 1888 
3URGON Lives 12 Gd. Men Il. x. 258 Notwithstanding the 
engrossing labours of the Hall..{he] was..a thoughtful and 
laborious student in Divinity. 
b. Sc. In spite of something. 

1639 Srotttswoop //ist, Ch, Scot. v. (1677) 251 The Fac- 
tions at home, notwithstanding of the Abstinence, were not 
idle. 1653 Bait Disswas. bind. (1655) 16 Acts of most 
hearty communion, notwithstanding of some avowed differ- 
ences. 1697 [C. Lestir] Snake ca Grass (ed. 2) 117 Not- 
withstanding of this high Value they put upon themselves, 
. see how Jealous they are [etc.]. ¢ 1817 Hose Zales & Sk. 
III. 66 Notwithstanding of his..remonstrances. 1844 Il. 
SterHens LA. Farin Il. 404 Notwithstanding of this com- 
mon opinion, a loss of a small portion of time..ntay have a 
material effect upon some future operations. 

2. Following ¢/7s, that, or a sb., in a syntactical 
relation corresponding to the ablative absolute in 
Latin. Also + 20? thal withstanding. 

1490 Caxton Eneyddos vi, 23 This notwystondyng, alwaye 
they be in awayte. ¢1500 A/elusine 208 She was abasshed 
of the grete honour.., not that withstandyng she ansuerd in 
this manere. ¢1555 Haxrsrieip Divorce Heu, 111 (Cam- 
den Soc.) 179 But, her worthiness notwithstanding, and 
that he had a fair daughter by her, he..was wonderfully 
tormented tn conscience. 1593 Snaxs. Ach. //, 11, 1. 260 
He hath not monie for these Inish warres: (His burthenous 
taxations notwithstanding). @1640 MASsINGER, etc. Old 
Law ui. ii, These notwithstanding, His hair and wrinkles 
will betray his age. 

1844 Act 7 & 8 Lict. c. 32 § 26 Any other Act to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 1857 G. Lawrence Guy Liv. iit, 
Hunting three days a week, which he persisted in doing, all 
lectures and regulations notwithstanding. 

tbh. Asa quasi-sb. rare. 

1689 Consid. conc. Succession 28 We may easily perceive 
that it binds Men to Allegiance (not indefinttely, but) with 
a Notwithstanding to the pretended Authority of the Pope. 

B. adv. Nevertheless, still, yet. 

1440 Atp4. Tates 8 Not-with-stondyng, afor his bruther 
was abbott, he was a wurthie merchand. ¢1450 Mer/in 235 
Not-with-stondinge, I sey not [ete.]. 1530 TtnpaLe Doctr. 
Treat. (Parker Suc.) 480 Notwithstanding yet, when Paul 
wrote the epistle 10 the Colossians, Mark was with him. 
15st T. Witson Logike (1580) 88 The pzople of Crete are 
liers,..yet Epimenides maie be excepted, and be a true 
manne of his worde notwithstandyng. 1585 T. WASHINGTON 
tr. Nicholay’s Voy... xi. 13 Boiasques..proceed not out of 
the West, notwithstanding do often happen in Winter. 1606 
G. W[oovcocke] f/ist. /stine xxix. 100 Yet notwithstand- 
iug he promised to send friendly succours. 165: Hoppes 
Leviath. uw. xix.95 Their King was notwithstanding never 
considered as their Representative. 1736 Butter Anad. 
1. vil. Wks. 1874 I. 134 Were these assertions true, yet the 
government of the world might be just and good notwith- 
standing. 1769 Gocpsm. //isé, Mowe (1786: II. 494 Julian. . 
Was, notwithstanding, a very good and a very valrant prince. 
1813 Soutury Metfson I]. 22 Vhe father..declared he saw 
that it would come to pass notwithstanding. 1875 THirt- 
watt Leéé. (1881) I. 393 It can matter little that the rite is 
notwithstanding a meal exeranidiit, 

C. conj. Although. 

61449 Prcock Refr. ui. xii. 355 Thei bileeueden it and 
witnessen it, not withstonding Pope Damasis wroot the 
contraric to Terom. 1502 Lett. Nich. Lil & Hen. VII 
(Rolls) 11. 111 Notwithstonding your grace had commaundid 
us to retorne, yet we.. wold be content to ntake here abode. 
1565 Stapceton tr. Bede's (dist. Ch. Eng. 155 He returned 
home, notwithstanding the bisshop offred hiin lodginge. 1596 
Danett tr. Comines (1614) 243 That the Duke of Lorrain had 
no right thereto, notwithstanding others maintained the 
contrary. 1613 Purcuas /’2lerimage (1614) 745 [He] would 
needes gue on shore.., notwtthstanding some advised and 
intreated him the contrary. 1676 Doctrine of Devils 170 
Notwithstanding they knew the Laws, Customes, and 
Statutes, of the Natton. 1765 Gotpsm. #ss. xxiv. Misc. 
Wks. 1837 I. 323 Notwithstanding he had set his features 
to the semblance of a smile, I could perceive he was out of 
humour. 1786 tr. Beckford's Vathek (1868) 16 The Caliph, 
notwithstanding the table had been thirty times covered, 
found himself incommoded by the voraciousness of his 
gnest. 1829 Worosw. Prose Wks. (1876) 1. 264 Notwith- 
standing objections may le against some parts of her 
Liturgy,..her doctrines are exclusively scriptural. 1859 
Lane Wand. India 4¢9 Notwithstanding it was enlivened 
by several exciting incidents,.. I was very glad when it was 
over. 

b. Followed by ¢4a? with dependent clause. 

1584 Cocan //aven L/ealth (1636) 176 Milke, notwith- 
standing that it seeineth to be wholly of one subsiance, yet 
it is compact, or made of three severall substances. 1596 
DanetT tr. Continues (1614) 125 Notwithstanding that it 
were once burned by the D. of Burgundie. 

1820 W. Irvine Sk. S&. (1821) 1. 149 He (James I of Scot- 
land] was detained prisoner by Henry IV, notwithstanding 
thata truce existed between the two countries. 1855 Pusey 
Doctr. Real Pres. iii. (1859) 329 The Church has ever wor- 
shipped our Lord truly and spiritually present in the Sacra- 
ment, notwithstanding that..His Human nature is at the 
Right Hand of God in Heaven. 

Notycyon, -yfy, obs. ff. Norition, SOTIEY: 
Notye, var. of Nore v.! Nou, obs. f. Now. 
WNouacion, Noualty, Nouasse, obs. fi. 
Novation, Noveity, Novice. Nouch, orig. 


form of Oucu, clasp, and var. of NucuE Obs. 


NOUCH. 


+Nouch,. Obs. rave. [Of obscure origin.} A 
projection or projecting part. 

Holme also uses xoehes in a similar sense (itt. ix. 393/1). 

1688 Hotme Ariioury 1. 32/1 Imbattleing stands equally 
proportioned on both sides, with the nouches contrary one 
to the other: as if they were Strong Staves put throw a 
peece of ‘Vintber. /did. m1. xiv. (Roxb.) 8/2 The parts of 
a Flesh pott.., The feet, three nouches on which the pot 
standeth. 

Woucin, variant of Nowcrn, need. Ods. 

+ Nou-dy, obs. Sc. variant of Noppy s/.2 

¢3700 in Maidment Scot. Pasgzils (1868) 331 For preach- 
ing, for drinking, for playing at noudy, Bannocks of bear 
meal, cakes ofcroudy. /d¢., They preach well, feast well, 
and play well at noudy. 

| Noué, @. rare. [F. no2d, pa. pple. of sorer 
to knot.] = Nowen a. 

1761 Brit. Afag. 11.76 On a wrexth, a snake noué, proper. 

Noueis, Nouel, Nouell, -eltie, Nouembre, 
obs. ff. Novice, NaveL, Novet(ty), NOVEMBER. 

i Nougat (nga). Also nogat. [F. wozzgat, 
a. Prov. zougat,=Sp. and Pg. zogada, nogado :— 
Romanic *xucdtum, {. L. nzc-, nix nut.] A 
sweetmeat composed principally of sugar and 
almonds, or other varieties of nits. 

1827 Jarrin /tal. Confectioner (ed. 3) 24 Cake Nogat, 
This nogat may be made in moulds, or square pieces. 1846 
French Domest, Cookery 235 When you make a nougat of 
large dimensions, putin the almonds a few ata time. 1853 
Sover Pantroph. 285 That learned and exquisite mixture 
now designated under the name of Nougat. 


Nought (ng), sd.,@., and a/v. Forms: a. 1-3 
nowiht, 1 -wuht, 3 -wyht, -wipt (-wist, -whit). 
8 1-4 noht (3 Ov. nohht), 3-4 nohut; 3-5 
(6-9 Sc.) nocht ; 3-4 nogt, 3-6 noght (4-5 -te); 
3-5 no3xt (4 noe3zt), 4-5 no3te (4 -the); 3 nopt, 
6 Sc. notht, 4 (6 Sc.) noth; 3 noh, 4 nogh, 6-7 
Sc. noch. . 3-5 nouht, 5 nowhte, 6 (g) Sv. 
noucht ; 3-6 nou3t (4 -th), 4-5 nouzte (4 -the), 
now3te; 3- nought (5 nougt, nough), 5-6 
noughte (5 now-); 3 nouthe, 4 noupe, 4-5 
nouth, 5 nowth(e. 6. 3 nowit, -wyt, 2-4 (8 
dial.) nout, 5-7 noute, 3-5 (9 da/.) nowt. [OE. 
nowtht, -wuht, f. ne NE + éwiht, var. of dwiht: 
see AUGHT and NauGut. 

Parallel formations to OE. nawiht, ndéwiht appear in OS. 
néowtht, niowtht, OHG. néowitht, nifo-, ntewtht, nieht (G. 
nicht), and with the guttural dropped in OHG, xvewwet, 
niet, MDu. ntewet, nieut, niet, OF ris. nawet, nauet, nant. 


A simpler form occurs in OHG, niw/ht, -weht (Goth. ne 
waihts, OE. ne..wiht).) 


A. sb. 1. Nothing. (Now only literary.) 

a. ¢ 825 Vesp. Psalter xxxiii, 10 Ondredad dryhten.. 
fordon nowiht wonu bid dm ondredendum hine. c897 
K. Ecrreo tr. Gregory’s Past. C. 389 Sien 6a habbendan 
swelce hie nowiht habben. cgs0 Lindisf Gosp. Matt. x. 26 
Nowiht fordon [is} sedezled pzt ne se unwrizen. c¢1z00 
Moral Ode 152 (Yrin. Coll. MS.), pan he bidohte an helle 
fur pat nowiht ne mai quenche. ¢ 1275 Lay. 3182 Ich pe 
segge sop riht, ne sal 3eo habbe no wibt. 

8B. ¢888 K. AEcrrep tr, Boethius vii. §1 Ponne nis pe noht 
swidor ponne dzt p:et bu forloren hafst ba woruldszlda. 
¢ goo tr. Beda’s Hist. 1. xxvii. (1890) 80 Pzem besmitenum 
. noht bid clane. 971 Blick’. Hom. 147 Nazfde heo noht 
on hire buton pet an. c¢1128 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 
1128, Pa hi bider comon 6a ne was hit nolit buton lesunge. 
¢12z00 ORMIN 18749, & nohht nass wrohht wipputenn himm 
Off all patt iss summ shaffte. c 1250 Lute soth Sernt. 6 in 
OVE, Alisc. 186 Wel we witen alle ba3 ich eou no3t ne telle. 
13.. £. £, Allit. P. A. 520 Nomon byddez vus do ry3t no3t. 
1390 Gower Conf 1. 24 Al was in to pouldre broght, And 
so forth torned into noght. ¢1440 Generydes 144 For his 
plesur trowly ther lakkyd noght. 1456 Sir G. Have Law 
Arms (S.'1.S.) 161 [He] can nocht ellis do bot sitt on the 
felde. 1567 Satir. Poems Reform. iv. 181 \n earth..sen 
nocht is permanent. a 1585 Montcomerit Cherrie & Slae 
149 Quhat gif. .it coist thee nocht Bot randring it againe ? 
1611 Sin W. Mure Elegie Wks. (S.T.S.) 1. 15 Nocht els bot 
cruell Cupid’s ire my martyrdome constrainis. ¢1650 — 
Ps. cxix. 20 Besyde Thy judgements noght, no time, con- 
tents. 1724 Ramsay J’zs7or vi, Let nocht thy hairt affray. 
1791 Burns Lament Earl Glencairn iii, But nocht in all 
revolving time Can gladness bring again to me. 

y-. ¢1300 fC. Adis, (Weber) 3767 Tho that up the water 
fyghtis, Yet neotith nought of this knyghtis. 1389 in Eng. 
Gtlds (1870) 7 3if any brother deye, pat hab nou3t of his owne 
to be beried withe. 1393 Lance. ?. /’7.C. 1. 210 Bote soffren 
and sigge nouht, and so is the beste. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 
359/2 Nowhte(nowth, K).., 2ichiZ, 1484 Caxton Fadles of 
A lfonce ix, | promysed to the nought at al. 1529 RAsTeLL 
Pastyme (1811) 52 He dyd noughte but made his kyn ryche 
of the goodys of the church. 1562 J. Heyvwooo Prov, & 
Efigr, (1867) 38 He that hath right nought, right nought 
shall possesse. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa wl. 187 
Besides barly-bread the inhabitants haue nought to liue on. 
1665 S. Patrick Parad. Pilgr, 80, 1 am nought, I have 
nought, I desire nought. 1718 Hicxes & Netson 7. Ketfle- 
well 1. \vii. 178 The whole Course of his Ministry was 
nouglit else butan Uniform Obedience. 1781 Cowrer Anti- 
Thelyphth. 182 She whisper’d still that he had nought to 
fear, 1836 Kincstry Le/é. (1878) 1. 33 She loved all living 
things, and nought harmed her. 1860 TvNnoatt Glac. 1. 
vill. 267 Nought remains to mark the huge moraine, but a 
strip of dirt. 1872 Houiann Alardle Prophecy 46 ‘Vhen 
dream that nought so real comes in dreams. 

6. a12z00 Moral Ode 292 (Egerton MS.), Heom nas nout 
of godes bode ne of godes hese. 1362 Lance. 2. PZ A. vi. 
119 ‘No’, quap an Apeward, ‘for nout pat 1 knowe’. ¢ 1450 
Gesta Rom, (1879) 107 Pe drynk is noute elles but passion. 
©1485 Promp. Parz, (S) 359/2 Nowte, uichil, _ 

1741-3 Wrstry Jrud. (1749) 89 She cares not, if she never 
look in a book. She minds zout but play. 1827-30 T. 
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Witson Pitatan's Pay (1843) 13, 1 want for nowt that she 
can gie me, 1864 Tennyson Worth. Marmer t. i, Thourt 
nowt o’ a noorse. 

2. Nothing; nonentity. Now rare or Obs. 

€32z00 OrmIN 12009 Forr I pe shop off nohht. ¢1300 
Cursor AV, 345 He pat mad al thing onoght. 1388 Wyctir 
Ps. xxxii{i}. 9 He comaundide, and thiugis weren maad of 
nou3t. 1500-20 Dunsar Poents x\vi. 44 God.. That him of 
nocht wrocht lyk his awin figour. 1567 Gude & Godlie Lb. 
(S. 1.S.) 131 O Lord, quhilk wrocht all thingis of nocht. 
1635 Swan Sec. AY. i. § 1 (1643) 4 All this All did once of 
nought begin. 1642 H. Moxe Song Souf at. i, ut. vil, To 
their ancient Nought their empty selves betake. @ 1711 
Ken Hymuarium Poet. Wks. 1721 IL. 43 Vhe boundless 
Gulf betwixt Eternal Nought and Being fix'd. 

b. Aritth. =Nornine sd.4 

1430 Art Nombryng 18 pat wel be no3t, for a 0 is no3t. 
And twyes no3t is but nozi. 1588 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ 
Catech. p. vi, Giff nocht restis, ye divisor 19. sall be it. 1788 
JEFFERSON Il’rtt. (1859) II. 464 The honor of their nation 
has been calculated at nought, 1884 tr. Lofze’s Logie 269 
The proportion pa:p8 =¢: a must always subsist; there- 
fore #2 cannot be nought. 

Cc. 70 be nought: (see NAUGHT sb, 1e). rare. 

1565 A'yng Darius (Brandl) 747 Come away, and be 
nought a whyle. 1573 Vew Custom 1, ii, With all my harte 
and a vengeance, come up and be nought. 

3. a. In phr. Zo dring, come, go, etc., to nought. 

8. ¢1200 Ormin 10960 Pzraffterr wairp itt efft to nohht. 
1297 R. Gtouc. (Rolls) 5466 Pe contreye folc coin mid gret 
route & driue hom al to no3te. 13.. Cursor M. 22172 
(Edin.), To bring be cristin men to nochte. 13.. Gaw. ¢ Gr. 
‘nt. 680 So had better haf ben pen britned to no3t. 1596 
Dacryurce tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot. 11. 157 ‘The maiestie of 
the Romane Impire..almaist was cum to nocht. 1888 Scot. 
Serm.in Brit, Workm. XXXIV. 19 Sae the precious seed 
cam’ tae nocht ava. 

y. c1290S, Eng. Leg.1.1 Alle pe hepene men pat nei3 him 
were, sone he dude to nou3te. a 1400 Hytton Scala Perf. 
(W. de W. 1494) u. xlv, Spoylleth hym and renteth hym all 
tonought. 1470-85 Marory Arthur xx. rix. 831 They 
shalle by processe brynge vs alletonoughte. 1526 TispALe 
1 Cor. ii. 6 Wisdom of this worlde..(which goeth to nought), 
1577 3. Gooce Heresbach's // usb, 1. (1586) 31 b, YF it be 
sowed thicke, it comes to nought. 1602 Carew Cornwall 
84 All which..is now growne to nought ornaught. ¢ 1680 

3EVERIOGE Serm., (1729) II. 301 Carried away by the next 
wind that blows and so comes to nought. 1781 Cowrrr 
Conversat. 403 Recov'ring..The faculiies that seem’d re- 
duc’d to nought. 1869 Browninc Ring § BA. vit. 902 All 
human plans and projects come to nonght. 1871 FREEMAN 
Norm. Cong. (1876) 1V. xviii. 186 Zeal and courage... 
brought to nought by ..cowardice. 

tb. Zo call to nought (see NaucutT sb. 1d). Obs. 

1738-9 Mrs. Pennarves Les, in Mrs. Delany Life «& 
Cory, (1861) 1. 37 Vhe duchess of Portland..calls herself 
all to nought for having been so long in her debt. 

4, + a. In gen. stzg. Of no value. Obs. rare. 

cuss Lay. 13947 Eoure godes ne beod nohtes, in helle 
heo nider liggeo. 

tbh. Nought worth, worth nothing, of no value. 
az2z5 Leg. Nath. 343 Hwa walde ileuen pis, Pet is as 
noht wurd. ¢ 1380 Wycuir Se/. IVs. IL. 367 Men sey pat 
ober newe ordiris and reulis ben nve3t worth. ¢ 1380 4ddey 
Lloly Ghost in Hampole’s Wks. (1896) 1. 323 No werkes 
bat we wyrke are noghte worthe to god nor spedfull till 
oure sawles. 1456 Sin G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 182 
Jt passis his power, and tharfore the obligacioun is nocht 
worth. 1568 Grarton Chron. Il. 109 That neither Rome 
can shew any such graunt,..and if they could it were right 
nought worth. 1587 Gotoinc De Mornay xviii. (1592) 288 
That thing..that is giuen for nought, and by such as are 
nought worth. ¢ 1610 BEN Jonsox Sarriers Wks. (1616) 
929 Mirrors, though deckt with diamants, are nought worth, 
If the like formes of things they set not forth. 
te. A thing of nought, a mere nothing. Ods. 

¢ 3425 Lyoa. Assembly of Gods 2050 Hit was but a whew, 
A dreme, a fantasy, and a thyng of nought. 1551 Rostnson 
tr. More's Utopia 1, (1895) 53 They be constrayned to sell 
it for a thyng of nought. 1587 Gotoinc De Mornay x. 
(1592) 137 Seeing that a thing of nought is able to doe so 
much. 1611 Bisce /sa. xxix. 21 That..turne aside the iust 
for a thing of nought. 1743 Brair Zhe Grave 739 Shrunk 


toa thing of noughi. 
5. for nought. +a. ? Nevertheless. Ods.—! 


1297 R. Gtouc. (Rolls) 1442 Pis romeins were vor no3t 

ouercome atte laste. 
+b. In vain, to no purpose. Obs. 

¢ 1290 St, Kenelm 101 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 348 Po be lubere 
quene pat i-sai pat hit was al for nou3t [etc.]. @1300 
Cursor A/, 7298 ‘ Sir’, pai said, ‘pou sais for noght'. 1385 
Cuaucer L, G. W. 2206 Ariadue, But all for nought, his 
wey he is gon. 1430-40 Lyvc. Bochas 1x. xxxi. (1554) 32 b, 
3ut al for nought they were so indurate. ¢1477 CaxTon 
Fason 58 Yet they sent unto the king.., but that was for 
nought. 1513 Douctas ness x1. xi. 106 For nocht scho 
was desyrt with mony a man, And moderis feill .. Desyrit 
hyr thair gude douchter, in vane. 1596 Datrympce tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1v. 244 Colman & Finnan oft had 
admonised him, bot in vane, and al for not. 

+e. Without payment or recompense; gratis. 

1535 CoVEROALE Gen. xxix. 15 Because thou art my 
brother, shalt thou therfore serue me for nought? 1562 J. 
HeEywooo Prov. § Epigr. (1867) 138 As good to play for 
nought, as to woorke for nought. 1671 Mitton Sazison 
1215 To thir Masters gave me up for nought. a@19770 
Jortin Serm. (1771) I. iv. 65 He would eat no man's bread 
for nought. 1784 Cowrer Task 1. 675 We travel far, ‘tis 
true, but not for nought; And must be brib’d [etc.]. 


d. For no reason, without good cause. sare. 


1607 NoroEN Surv. Dial. 11, 84 It is spacious in circuit, .. 
and beareth not the name for nought, for the Manner is faire. 


6. 70 set at nought: to despise, defy, scorn, dis- 
regard. So tlo put to nought; to give nought of 
(see GIVE uv. 9d). 
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@ 1340 Hampote Ps. ix. 33 Halymen sall be despisid pan, 
aud sett att noght. ¢ 1375 Cussur Al. 14459 (Vairf.), Alle pat 
«pe iewes sette atte no3t. ¢ 1400 Maunvev. (Roxb.) xxxii. 
144 All erthely thingez ai sette at no3t. 1500-20 Dunsar 
Poems \xxxiv. 5 Setand at nocht God nor manis blame. 
/étd, xliv. 9 Wo wirth the fruct wald put the tre to nocht. 
1534 Wuitinton /'udlyes Offyces ut. (1540) 148 What shal I 
say of them that setteth all honest and iust thinges at 
nou3t? 1634 Mitton Comms 444 Vhe huntress Dian..set at 
nought The frivolous bolt of Cupid. @1720 Sewer /fis#, 
Quakers (1795) I. 1v. 247 The protector..would have given 
him audience, had not others set him at nought. 1850 
Marsven Early Purtt. (1853) 40 Had she not set at nought 
the wishes of such inenas Jewel, Grindal, Horn, and Parker. 

7. With @ and pl. a. A thing or person of no 
worth or value; a mere nothing. 

a 1300 Curor MM. 16390 Again be pine he for me drou, 
bot als a noght it were. a@ 1400-50 Alexander 1742 Slike a 
nekard as pi-selfe, a no3t of allothire. c1q00 26 Pol. Poems 
21 pis world is a fayre nou31, A false lemman. ¢1560 A. 
Scotr Poems (S.‘V.S.) xxxv. 17 Sall non be so off nochtis, 
no! Quhilk bene of cursit kind. ¢1g90 GreENE /%. Bacon 
iii, We..Come to bay needlesse noughts to make vs fine. 
1595 SPENSER Col. Clout 718 Like bladders blowen up with 
wynd, That being prickt do vanish into noughts. 

+b. p/.in predicative or adverbial use. Obs. rare. 

1561 Win3zet Yractates Wks. (S. T.S.) I. 21 Quhilk 
auctoritie geue 3e esteme as nochtis, be reasoun it wes 
geuin to 3ow..be ane papiste bischope. 1589 GREENE 
Menaphon (Arb) 89 Repentant thoughts Of daies ill spent, 
for that which profits noughts. 

e@. Arith. A cipher. Noughts and crosses: sec 
Ovenr 54,3 

a1660 Hammonn Servi, Wks. 1684 IV. 379 A defect in 
the power of nuinbering, that discerns no difference between 
Ciphers and Millions, but only that the noughts are a little 
the blacker. 1718, x80x [see Citrner sé, 1]. 1839-52 

baiLey /*estus 11 ‘The spheres themselves are but as 
shining noughts Upon the mantle of the night impearled. 
1889 Spfectalor 26 Oct., A majority so elected is but a 
series of noughts intended to elevate the power of one. 
1894 K. Gratiame /'agan /, 140 True, noughts-and-crosses 
might be indulged in. 

8. a. l.ow estate and poverty. vare'. 

c1go0 Brut (E.E.T.S.) 216 A Knyght pat be Erl had 
brou3t vp of nou3t. 

b. Worthless character or conduct. 

c 1400 26 /’ol, Poems 27 3¢, pouz pou be of feble fame, 
Bere good visage, py nou3t aspye. 1586 A. Day Eng. 
Secretary 1. (1625) 31 To relieve such an one .. in bringing 
him from nought to ought. 1622 W. Wuatery Gods Husb. 
11. 136 We shall grow worse and worse, euen from ought to 
nought, as the Prouerbe speakeih. 1651 C. CarTwRiGHT 
Cert. Relig. 1. 4 Else you'll fall from nought to worse, from 


thence to nothing. 
te. Zo do nought, to do wrong. To flay the 


nought, to act immorally. Ods. 

1538 Starvxey England 1. i. 6,1 wyl not yet say..that 
therin they dyd vtturly nought. 1565 Cir/d A/arriages 129 
‘Lhe said Thomas Grenehalgh had plaid the nought with the 
said Jone, in the house of the said Margaret, her mother. 

9. Comh., as nought-availing, fearing, -worth. 

1589 Nasue Anat. Absurd. Wks. (Grosart) I. 44 Least he 
.-make a nought worth peeble his Jewell. 1591 FLorio 
ond Fruites 127 A counterfaite, lazie, and nought-worth 
seruant. «1591 H. Smitn J 4s, (1867) I. 237 Vhese nought- 
fearing fellows, these high-stomached men,..are brought 
down by danger. 1613 Drumm. or Hawt. Cypress Grove 
Wks. (1711) 113 With unprofitable and nought-availing 
Stubbornness. 

B. adj. 
usual form.] 
+1. Of material things: Bad in condition or in 
their own kind. Oés. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) I. 51 As a sore membre pat 
is nou3t from membres pat beep bole and sounde. 1402 
Hoccceve Lett. Cupid 321 Vbe soyl ys noght, ther may 
no trouthe growe! 1496 Fysshynge w. Angle (1883) 32 
Whan they ben in a slough or elles deed thenne ben they 
nought. ¢1840 Plunpton Corr. (Camden) 239 The cofer 
wherin your said court rowles lieth is nought & the lock 
therof not worth a pene. 1577 B. Gooce //eresbach’s 
Jlush. 1. (1586) 44 With continuall bearing of Hey, it hath 
growen to be mossie and nouglit. 1611 Bisre 2 Azugs ii. 
1g The water is nought, and the ground barren. 1693 
Eveyn De fa Quint. Compl. Gard. 1.38 All that is nought 
in tbe Ground must of necessity be removed. 1704 SwiFT 
Batt, Bks. Misc. (1711) 237 ‘Tis too plain, the Materials are 
nought. 1728 E. Smitu Compl. Houscw. (1750) 5 If [ihe 
egg 1>] muddy or cloudy, and the yolk broken, it is nought. 

+b. Of actions, etc.: Bad, wicked. Odés. 

a@ 1425 Cursor M. 14459 (Trin.), Alle pat he wip loue hem 
sou3t pe iewes entent was euer nou3t. 148 Caxton dfyrr. 
ui. xxi. 181 hat syone is nought, ffor as moche as it is voyde 
and disgarnysshed of all goodnes. 153 Eryot Gov. (1580) 
180 If he purpose be noughte he can not..bope to obtain 
it. 31598 GrRENEWEY ZVactius, Aun, vi. ix. (1622) 134 A 
people not vnderstanding what is good, nor hauing a care of 
that which is nought. 1607 J. Davies Svesua Totalis vi. 
Wks. (Grosart) I. 5/2 Hate, Anger, and the like, in vs are 
nought, But in thee good, and iust. 

+c. Immoral, vicious. Ods. 

1388-9 in Wyclifs Sel. li7ks, 111. 488 Po hoore-hows pat 
alle men knowen is nou3t. 1513 More Ach. /// (1883) 55 
She was nought of her body. 1526 Pilger. Perf (W. de W. 
1531) 30 b, Many dyd myracles that were nought of lyuyng, 
as the enchauntours of Pharao. 1550 Bate Exg. Votariesi. 
(1560) 96 Callynge them all that nought was. 

2. Good tor nothing, worthless, useless. 

c1400 Apol. Loll. 28 Pat is no power, but fals pride, & 
presumid, & onli in name, & as to 3end & effect is now3t. 
1483 Vudgaria 33 Thow kunnest me no thanke, therfore 
thow art nought to do fore. ¢ 1535 M. Nisset Prof. Rom. 
(S. T.S.) I11. 347 That ande all lyk argumentes ar nocht. 
1550 CrowLey “figr. 1410w\ wryter of thynges nought and 
vayne. 16x5 Bratuwait Strafpado (1878) 132 Thou mun 


{Cfr. Navcur a., which is the more 
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not blush, nor colour change for ought, Though th’ plea thou 
hast in hand be nere so nought. 1658 A. Fox tr. Wirtz’ 
Surg. u. i. 47 Experience, that great ‘leacher, tels us to be 
nought, at all times to undertake for health. 1790 Borroz- 
dale Lett. (1821) 14 Hees fearful nowt I racken, 


+3. Injurious fo, bad for, a thing or person. 


Also without const. Odés. 

1532 Herve Xenophon (Econ. (1768) 2,1 do not accompte 
that amonge a mans..goodes, that is nought and hurtful 
vnto him, 1578 Lyte Dodoens 639 Garlyke is hurtfull and 
nought for cholerique people. 1653 A. Fox tr. Wiirtz’ Surg. 
ul. i. 49 A Surgeon..may easily know..what is good or 
nought for the Wound. 1690 Cuitp Disc. Trade (1698) 111, 
I conclude..that all restrictions of trade are nought, and 
consequently that no company..can be for publick good. 

C. adv. [Orig. the accusative of the sé.] 

1. To no extent; in no way; not at all. 

e845 Vesp. Psalter \xxxvili. 23 Nowiht fromad se fiond 
in hin, 971 Slickl. (fom. 119 Hie seobpan..him nowiht 
fore ne ondredon. araz5 Leg. Kath. 2103 ‘Alle pine 
preates ne drede ich’, quod ha, ‘riht noht’. araso 
Prov, cE lfred 284 in O. E. Misc, 120 Peyh heo wel wolde, 
ne may heo hi nowiht welde. ¢1275 Lay. 25632 Ne 
dorste os no cniht to vuele hit teorne no wiht. 1381 in 
Wyclif’s Sel. Wks, V1. 500 Bodely etyng ne profites nouth 
to soule. 1413 Pelgr. Sowle (Caxton) v. i. (1859) 68 Me 
semyd that wonder lytel or nought my peynes were 
abredzged. 1503 Hawes E£.vamfp, l’trt. 1x. 168 Where 1 am 
p»ore and sette by nought. 1568 Titney Disc. Mariage 
B iv b, But vertues are laide aside, and nought accounted 
off. 1590 Spenser /.Q. uw. iv. 7 As a blindfold Pull, at 
randon fares, And where he hits nought knowes, and whom 
he hurts nought cares, 

1828 Sforting May. XXI. 232 ‘It matters nout’, as the 
Yorkshire men have it. 1870 Morris Furthly Par. Ih. au. 
127. Never complaining; resting nought, And yet scarce 
asking what he sought. 1887 — Ordyss. x1. 363 Odysseus, 
nought do we deem thee. . To be a cheat. 

+2. =Notady. Obs. 

B. c825 Vesp. Psalter xlii.1 Doem mec, god, & toscad 
intingan minne of deode noht haligre. ¢ 897 K. -ELFRED 
Gregory's Past, C. xxxi, 206 Nzron ze noht amettize, deah 
ae wel ne dyden. 971 Brick. (fom. 171 Ne purfan se 
noht besorgian hwat xesprecun. ¢ 1131 O. £. Chron, (Laud 
MS.) an. 1131, On ba tun ba wars tenn ploges..ne belaef 
par noht an. ¢ 1200 ORMIN 11343 Nohht ne maz3 be mann 
Bi brad allane libbenn. ¢ 1250 Avent. Serm.inO. £. Misc. 
29 Ha niste nocht pe miracle, ac bo serganz wel hit wiste. 
«1300 Cursor M. 15315 Noth fete allan, bot hefd and hand. 
¢1340 Hampote Pr. Conse. 6053 Man when he is til worshepe 
broght Right understandyng has he noght. ¢1400 Land 
Troy Bk. 5903 He that wil not whan he may, When he 
wolde, he getis it noght. 1473 Warkw. Chrom (Camden) 2 
Thei durst no3t come neghe the castelle. 1533 Gau Richt 
Vay 4 Vhay..suld noth be slayne. /bid. 14 Thay yat 
bannis or wil notht heir thaime. 1571 Satir, Poems Keform, 
xxvi. 5 3e neid nocht for to feir The craft .of man. 1615 
pir W. Mure Jise, Poems xiii. Wks. {(S.T.S.) 1. 31 Bereft of 
breath, 3it nocht from lyfe depoised. [1724 Rausay Vision 
xiit, It’s nocht fitan mortal inan Should ken all I can tell.] 

Comb, 1569 Keg. Privy Council Scot. WN. 17 The absence 
and noc[h]t comperance of the saidis personis. 

y. ¢1275 Passion our Lord 36 in O. FE. Wisc. 38 Me nuste 
nouht pat he wes bobe god and inon. ¢1315 SuoREHAM 1. 
1835 Ine be wedldynge ne gaynet nou3t Paz pon be oper by- 
swyke. 1390 Gower Conf 1. 3 The cause whi it changeth 
so lt needeth nought to specifie. 1411 Rolls of Parlt, It. 
630/t The sayd Robert wold nouht graunte that he had 
submytted hym in that mater. ¢1470 Harpinc Chron. 
Pref. p. vi, He wolde nought suffre | had such waryson. 

6, ¢ rz05 Lay. 298 Pat bearn nas nowit feie, a 1225 Aner. 
R. 28 Zif pu ne const nout Sesne, scie sumne oder of de 
creoiz, a1300 Vor & Wolfts3 in Hazl. £. 7. P. 1. 63 Ne 
beth nout 3et thre daies a-go. 1388-9 in Wyclif's Sel. Wks. 
ILL. 479 If 3ee wil nout do pis riztwisenes. a 1400 Pol. Rel. 
& L. ’oems 239, 1 am pi brober, be nout in wer; be nout 
agast, 1475 aston Lett. It. 123 Robard Clere, .told me 
that he was nowt payd of the mony that.. was borowd of 
hys modyr. 

+3. Inthe phrases nought (for) thar, for tht, for 
thal, nevertheless. Also NOUGHTWITHSTANDING, 

caso Kent. Serm. in O. E. Misc. 36 Nocht for ban..ne 
solde no-man targi for to wende to godalmichti. 1297 R. 
Gtouc. (Rolls) sors pe king clupede no3t uor ban is conseil 
sone. 13.. Cursor J/. 8345 (Gtt.), Lot noght for-pi ne tatd 
henoght be bod-word. ¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Samts iii, (A udrew) 
465 Nocht-pane, bot pu consent tome,..1 sal ger mene be 
crucify. 1413 Prler. Sowle (Caxton) i. lvii. (1859) 56 But 
nought for thy, blessid be his grace. rqaz tr. Secreta Secret, 
Priv. Priv. 225 And nozht for that they bene moste febill 
of body. fi. 239 In tymes..al pe body of man is hote, 
and no3th for than the stomake is colde, 1455 Sir G. Hlave 
Law Arms (S. T.S.) 107 And jit, nocht than thai graunt 
that the Emperour is temporale lord. 


+Nought, v. Ods. rare. [f. prec.] 

1. drans. ‘To set (one) at nought. 

a 1400-50 Alerander 753 ‘For fou has no3tid me now, 
Nicollas’, he sayd, ‘I swere be ’[etc.]. ¢1440 Proms. Parv. 
360/1 Nowtun, or syettyn at nowhte.., vilipendo. 

2. refl. To efface (oneself). 

a 1400 HyLton Scala Perf. xx. (Bodl. MS.) If. r1ry And 
sopeli vnto a soule kan felabli boru3 grace nou3ten him 
silf. .he is not perfytli meke. ¢1rg5o tr. De [rnitatione wi. 
xvii. 118 Yf pou coudist parfitly nougt [L. aanzhilare| piself 
& voide piself from all loue of creatures. 


+ Nou ghtihood. 06s. rare’. 
a.+-Hoov.] Wickedness. 

1536 Pilgrim's T. 303 in Thynne Auiimnadn, (1875) 85 
Fyndis in hell full of dissention, dothe extoll ther awn 
noghtihod aboue all that is called god. 

+Nowghtily, adv. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-LY 2.) Badly; ina bad or evil manner. 

¢1550CHEKE Matt, xxi. 41 He wil destroie. .y*¢* noughti 
men noughtili. @1569 KincesmyiL Confl. w, Satan (1578) 
6 They were noughtily done though they seemed never so 
good. 1597 A. M. tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg, 55/1 A 
beade noughtilye formed. 


[f. Nouecury 
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t+ Noughtiness. 0és. rare. 
-NESS.] a. Nothingness, worthlessness, vileness. 
b. Badness, wickedness. 

61425 ur. 7. ad Nempts’ Consol. it, ix, Al maner estima- 
cion, be it neuer so litel, shal be drouned in be valey of my 
nouztines [L. nzhileitas|. 1525 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 
270b, The more tbey se theyr owne noughtynessxe, and 
thinketh themselfe more and more vyle. 1551 TukNeR 
Herbal \, (15368) 38 It may be the noughtines of the place 
may wonderfully minish the operation of the herbe. 1577 
B. Gooce [/ecresbach’s Huséb, \. (1586) 15 It is very neces- 
sarie for them sometimes to recreate them selues, so that 
. they geue not them selues to noughtinesse. 

+ Nou ghting, 52. Ods. rare‘. [f. Noucar 
56, +-ING 5,] A worthless or insignificant person. 

c14g0 Myrc Festial (E.E.T.S.) 201 Mony a byge and a 
strong I haue ouercom, and now suche a no3tyng habe 
getyn pe maystry, and putte me vndyr her fote. 

+ Nou ghting, v4/. 55. Ods. [f. Novcat v. + 
-ING1,] Depreciation, scorn ; effacement. 

ai1225 Ancr. R, 4-6 Hwon his hlowinge ne geined nout, 
beonne bringed he up suin luder word, oder sum nouhtunge 


hwar buruh heo to-hurted elder urommard oder. ¢ 1230 //alé 


Metd. 9 [Yhou shalt] se ofte beon imaket arm of an cdeliche 
mon..for noht oder nohtunge. @1400 Hyttos Scala orf 
(W. cle W. 1494) 11. xxvi, And casten hemself downe vnder 
god by noughtynge of hemself. 

+ Nou'ghtly, adv. Obs. rare. Also t noht- 
lice, 4 noght-, 6 noughtely. [f. Noccut a.+ 
-Ly*.] a. Wickedly, wrongly. b. Badly, poorly. 

e825 Vesp. Psalter xxxvi. 8-9 Blin from eorre & forlet 
hatheortnisse; ne elna du patte nohtlice du doe. Fordon 
da nohtlice dod biad abreotte. c1400 Cursor Al. 27574 
(Cott. Galba), Of pam we suld noghtly late, for of paire 
gude werkes noght we wate. 1g0z Ord. Crysten Meu (W. 
de W. 1506) 1v. vt, Moche better is it to examyn one or two 
unto saluacyon, than twenty and foure noughtelye. 1551 
Turner [/erbal 143 It is not harde to be digested, if it be 
not corrupted before. And that chanceth vnto it when 
it is noughtely dressed. r594 West 2d Pt, Syinbol. § 163 
Whereby his mind is corrupted and made worse to do or 
attempt anything noughtly. 

+ Noughtwithstanding (nocht-, noght-, 
nou3t, etc.’, obs, var. of NOTWITHSTANDING. 

¢ 1360 in Hlorstm. Adtengl, Ley. (1881) 11 Noght-with- 
standing bat he was 3ing, Fle chastyd his flesch with fast- 
ing. 1386 Rolls of Parlt. Il. 225/1 Noughtwithstondyng 
the same fredam or fraunchise, Nichol Brembre.. was chosen 
Mair, 1413 ler. Sowle 1Caxton) 1. xx. (1859) 21 Ne 
woldest thou neuer byleue, nou3twithstandynge that I haue 
put al my power. 1426 /’asfon Lett, 1. 25 Nought with 
stondyng that I herde nevere of this matier.., yet 1 madean 
appell. 1533 BELLENDEN Lévy u. xiii. (S.'I'. S.) 1.179 The 
small pepill, nochtwithstanding pat pis valerius was create 
dictator [etc.]. 1596 Dacrymece tr. Leslye’s ffist. Scot. 
Prol. 5 ‘Phe are nochtwithstanding [is] sumthing thiker, and 
mae cloudes. 

Nou ghty, a. Obs. exc. Se. Forms: 4 no3t-, 
5-6 nowght-, noght-, 6 Sc. nochth-, 7- Sc. 
nocht-, 4- noughty; also 5-6 -i, 6 -ie, -ye. [f. 
Noucut s6.+-¥: cf, NauGury a.] 

+1. Ofactions, etc.: Bad, immoral, wicked. Ods. 
13.. E. &. Alért. ?. B. 1359 Hit is not innoghe to pe nice 
al no3ty bink [=thing] vse, Bot if alle fe worlde wyt his 
i dedes. 1450 89 tr. Secreta Secret. 14 Leue fe 
noughti lyf of bestis that euyr lyve in filthis, 1533 More 
Debell, Salem i, Wks. 931/2 Of many noughti thinges I 
touch there but a fewe, and suche as were in no wise to be 
dissembled. 1541 Act 33 //en. VII, c. 21 § 1 A woman, 
whiche was priuie to tie noughtie life before. 1603 J. 
Davies (Hleref.) A//crocos. xxxv, Wks. (Grosart) I. 26,2 Sin, 
noughty Nothing that mak’st ail things nought. 

‘+2. Of persons: Abject, worthless, vile, bad. 

€1395 Plowman's Tale m1. 1097 And they were noughty, 
foule, and horowe, To worship god men wolde wlate. 1461 
Paston Lett. 11. 26 Be ware howe ye ryd or go, for nowgty 
and evyll desposyd felacheps. 1477 Eaxt Rivers (Caxton) 
Dictcs 24 Yf he geue by wil to nonghty folkis..it puteth 
aweye the courage of his goode seruauntis. a15z9 SKELTON 
A est. Scottes 56 Ye for to sende such a citacion, It shameth 
all your noughtynacion. 1563 Goocr /glogs vii. (Arb.) 79 
Let noughtye men saye what they lyst to thee]. 

Comb, 1553 T. Witson Rhet. (1580) 121 It is a folie to 
suffer the fome of a horse, or the strikyng of his foote, and 
not ahile any thyng that a foole doeth, or a noughtie dis. 
posed fellowe speaketh. 

+b. Noughty pack =NavuGuty Pack. Obs. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf, (W.de W. 1531) 37, Al though they 
be wretched lyuers & noughty packes amonge. 1553 T. 
Wirson Ret. (1580) 140 Enery one thinketh it a better and 
a meter dcede, to punishe noughtie packes, then to scoffe at 
their euill demeanour. 

3. Of things: a. Good for nothing; worthless 
or of little worth; also in mod. Sc., insignificant, 
trifling. 

1508 FisHer 7 Peutt. Ps. cii. Wks, (1876) 198 Syth he 
hath gyuen vnto this noughty worlde so many grete 
pleasures. 1551 Turner //erbal 141 Vhat whiche is. .sharpe 
or rough or darke and full of asshes..is greuous and 
nouglity. 1655 Sess. Ree. Lesmahagow, Ann. viii. (1864) 
128 Ye Session taking into y? consideration that Mr 
Thomas’ school has heen very nochtic. 1835 WrBSTER 


Rhymes 203 When he lifts his mole-like een, With a nochty 


nose between. 1882 W. ALEXANDER Aix Folk 101 The 
farmers did not wish to have a Highland cow, and the 
coupers who passed sneered at it as a ‘nochty beastie’. 
+b. In bad condition; of a bad kind. Odés. 
1541 Cop.anp Guydon's Quest, Chirurg. O ij b, They that 
..be rotten, and founde in noughty waters be daungerous, 
1578 Lyre Dodoens 361 ‘The same put into the holes of cor- 
rupt aud noughtie teeth, swageth the tooth-ache, 1657 S. 
Purcuas Pol. Flying-[ns. 1, 296 Vhey may not after build 
upon a rotten, noughty, or weake foundation. 


[{f. as prec. + | 


NOUN. 


Nou3where, obs. f. Nownere. Wouh, ought 
not: see OwE v. WNouice, -iciat, obs. ff. 
Novice, -IclatE. Nouite(e, obs. fi. Noviry. 
Nouke, Noul, obs. ff. Noox, Noun 

+ Nould, would not: see NIL v. Cbs. 

1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Feb, 192 The good man noulde 
stay his leasure, 1596 Danetr tr. Comines Ep. Ded. (1614) 
p. 111, Would I nould I, to the presse the booke must go. 
1642 H. More Song Sond 1, 1, xxxviii, Vhen they. .desired, 
Yhat he nould break this happy union. [1742 SHENSTONE 
Nchoolmistr. xv, Simple faith..That nould on wooden 
image place her creed.) 

Noule, Noult, obs. forms of Nort, Nour. 
Noumber, -bre, -bur, obs. ff. NumBer sd. 
Noumbles, -buls, obs. ff. Numpies. Noum- 
brable, -brary, obs. ff. NUNBERABLE, -BRARY. 

Noumeite (nzmépit), d/iz. Also nou- 
meaite, numeite. [Irom its locality, Noumea 
in New Caledonia.] A variety of gainierite. 

1874 Séiducy Lerald 29 Sept., Noumeite. 188: Vatese 
XXV. 45 Some minerals from New Caledonia, including 
the nickel-bearing Noumeaite. 1894 J/in. Mag. V. 193 
The Oregon nickel is found in two varieties.., Garnierite 
and Noumeite. 

Noumenal (nauménal), a. [f. NouMEN-on + 
“AL. So F. nouménal.) Relating to, consisting 
of, noumena; that can only be apprehended by 
intuition ; not phenomenal. 

1803 Edin. Kev. 1. 262 Himself, however, the sole exception 
in nature, he knows in objective noumenal reality. 1830 
Cocertoce Lets, (1895) 755 Some other term must be used 
as the antithet to phenomenal, perhaps noumenal. 186z 
Srencer First Princ. u. iii. § 46 (1875) 159 Contrasting it 
with a noumenal existence which we imagine. a 1881 A. 
Barratt Phys, Aferenpiric (1883) 25 The extension of a 
noumenal fact beyond the limits of our own individual 
uoumenon. 

Ii{ence Nouimena‘lity; Nou‘menalize v. 

1872 Contemp. Rev. XX. 822 He phenomenalizes the old 
Ding-an-sich merely to noumenalize the Concepts and the 
law of Contradiction. a 1881 Barratt Phys. Metempiric 
(1883) 36 * Outside’ losing its former meaning of externality 
in space and acquiring the new meaning of Noumenality. 

Nouw'menally, adv. [f. prec.+ -Ly*.] Ina 
noumenal aspect > as regards noumena, 

1858 Srencer Ess. I. 27 ‘Vhat we can comprehend such 
cause noumenally considered is not to be supposed. 1882 
Atheneum 27 May 664/1 Kant had made the will pheno- 
menally determined, but noumenally free. 

Noumenism. vouce-word. [f. next +-18m.] 
A philosophical system dealing with, or based on, 


noumena. 

1865 J. Grote Explor. Philos. 1, 182 All this is entirely 
different from the notion of an unknowable noumenism 
with which phznomenism (as I here on purpose write it) is 
contrasted, 

Noumenon (nau'méngn). A/efaph. Pl. nou- 
mena. [ad. Gr. voovpevoy, neut. of the pres. pple. 
pass. of voetv to apprehend, conceive ; introduced 
by Kant in contrast to phenomenon.| In the 
philosophy of Kant: An object of purely intel- 
Iectual intuition, devoid of all phenomenal 


attributes, 

1798 W. Taytor in Jfouthly Rev. X XV. 585 The pheno- 
mena of beauty, with respect to him [sce. Kant], rank among 
the noumena, 1803 Ed/u. Rev. 1.267 We will admit to the 
transcendentalist his solitary noumenon and its separate 
functions. 1867 Lewes //ist. Philos. (ed. 3) 11. 485 The 
peculiar merit of his doctrine is held to be that he distin- 
guishes Phenomena from things in themselves, or Noumena. 
1877 Cairo Philos. Kant u. xiii. 498 In a negative sense, a 
noumenon would be 2n object not given in sensuous percep- 
tion; in a positive sense, a noumenon would be an object 
given in a non-sensuous, 1. e. an intellectual perception, 

Noumer, obs. form of NuMBER. 


Noumeracioun, obs. form of NUMERATION. 


+Noumpere. (és. Forms: 4-5 nounper, 
-pier; 4 noumpere, § nowmpere, -powre; 4 
nompere, -peyr. [a. OF. nonfer, nomper, f. 
non- Non- + fer, fair Peen.] The original form 
of Umpire. 

136z Lanci. P. Pd. A. v. 181 Til Robyn be Ropere weore 
..nempned for a noumpere bat no de-bat neore. a 1420 
Bis. (Wych) 1V. 302 And while thei stryuen thus, the 
apostil putte him bitwene as a mene. distruynge alle her 
qwestiouns, as a good noumpere. 1424 Paston Lett. 1. 14 
The decree and jugement of a nounpier to be chosen by 
the same arbitrores. 1435 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) p. li, 
That the said award & ordinance of the said Nowmper be 
made be the feast of the Nativity. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 
360 Nowmpere, or owmpere,..arditer, sequester. 

Noun (naun). Gra. Forms: 4-7 nowne 
(7 nown), 6-7 noune, 7— noun. fa, AF. novz, 
OF. xu, runt, non, nout:—L. ndmen name.) 

1. A word used as the name or designation of a 


person or thing (cf. sense 2). my 

In older grammars also including the adjective (cf. sense 

) and occas. the pronoun. _ 
2 1398 TREvISA arth. De Py R, vit. xxviil. (Bodl. MS.), 
Lux and lumenis lizt in Englissche, butt in latine is difference 
Ditwene bilke twey nownes. ¢1430 rt Voubryng 19 And 
tweyn nombres schal be tokenyde be a nowne. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 257/1 A Nowne, woven. 1530 BAYNTON 1n Palsgr. 
Introd, p. xiii, Be it nowne, verbe, adverbe, or any ol 
parte of speche. 1586 W. Weape Eng. Poetrie (Av! ae 
Placing the verbe out of his order, and too farre behinde 
the nowne. c16z0 A. Hume Zrit. Longue (1865) 27 A 
personal word is a noun or a verb, A noun is a word of 
one person with gender and case. 1651 Hopses Leviata. 


NOUNAL. 


111. xxxvi. 222 A part of Speech, such as Grammarians call 
a Nown. 1725 Watts Logic 1. vi. § 8 lt would be very ridi- 
culous..to divide a book..into nouns and pronouns, 1784 
Cowrer Jivoc. 619 Nonourishment to feed his growing mind, 
But conjugated verbs and nouns declin’d? 1844 Emerson 
Nature, Language, Children and savages use only nouns 
or names of things, which they convert into verbs. 1894 
Linnsay Latin Lang. 369 The proneness of nouns to take 
a new gender by analogy of a noun which had a similar 
termination. . 
tb. An adjective. Ods. rare. 

1657 C. Hoote Rudim. Lat, Gram. 99 Nouns of the 
Comparative and Superlative degree, being put parti- 
tively.., require a Genitive case. 

e. altrib, and Comb. 

1871 Earve Philol. Eng. Tongue (1887) 305 All the words 
which we shall include in the noun-group are essentially 
presentive. 1875 Witney Life Lang. vil. 123 There are 
noun-forming suffixes. 

2. Noun substantive =sense 1. Cf. SUBSTANTIVE. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. v. (Percy Soc.) 24 A nowne sub- 
stantyve Might stand wythout helpe of an adjectyve. 1530 
Pascr. /utrod. 24 Nownes substantives have thre chefe 
accidentes, gender, nombre, and parson. 1612 Brinstey Zzed. 
Lit. 133 \f the childe but knowe his word to be like any of 
the examples of a Nown Substantiue,..he knoweth it to be 
a Nown Substantiue. 1696 Lorimer Rem. Goodwin's Disc. 
ix. 179 The one halfe of it, the Nown Substantive, Zaz, is 
expresly in Scripture. 1779 SHenipan Critic u. ii, You 
have trope, figure, and metaphor, as plenty as noun-sub- 
stantives. 1832 Marrvyat NW. Forster xxi, There is no 
talking with noun substantives only. 1843 Proc. PArlol. 
Soc. 1. 63 The institution of nouns substantive, would pro- 
bably be one of the first steps towards the formation of 
language. 

Jig. 1705 Hickertncit, Priest-cr. w. (1721) 215 The true 
Church of England. .is a Noun-substantive that can stand 
by it self. 1741 Pol, Ballads (1.860) 11. 267 So 1 by myself 
can Noun Substantive stand, Impose on my Owners, and 
save my own Land. 

3. Noun adjective = Ansective B, Also fig. 

1530 Pa.scr. /ztrod. 27 Nownes adjectives have .. thre 
chefe accidentes, gendre, nombre, and comparation. 1608 
Breton Div. Consid. Wks. (Grosart) 11. 18/1 Naked and 
feeble like a nowne adiectiue that cannot stand alone. 1668 
Wickins Real Charact. i. i. § 7 The true genuine sense of 
a Noun Adjective..imports this general notion, of Pertain- 
ing to. 1705 HickrERINGILL Priest-cr. 1.(1721) 36 Christian 
Government is a Noun-Adjective, and cannot stand by it 
self, without such Adjutants. 1786 H. TooKEe Purley u. vi, 
What is an Adjective? 1 dare not call it Noun Adjective. 
1876 Kennepy Pud. Sch. Lat. Gram. (ed. 4) § 15. 

attrib. and Com. @1628 F. Grevit Life Sidney (1907) 107 
The Nown-adjective-natured Princes, and subjects of this 
time. /éid,166 The Noune adjective nature of this super- 
stitious Princesse. 

Hence Now'ning v//. 5d,, using words as nouns ; 
Nou'nless a@., having no nouns; Nou'nship, 
status asa noun. sonce-words. 

1757 Mrs. Grirfitu Lett. Hexry 5 Frauces (1767) 1V. 60 
As to the Nouning and Verbing, which he so heavily 
charged you with. 1858 J. Rosertson Poems 80 The 
eternal, unambiguous speech, The nounless, verbless tongue, 
1890 Cassell’s Kam. Mag. Apr. 315/2 ‘he parent noun, 
while, whose nounship is denied by some grammarians.., 
can only get employment as an adverb. 

Nounal (nauw'nal), a. [f. prec. +-au.] Of the 
nature or quality of a noun, 

1871 Earce Philol, Eng. Tongue vii. 261 When verbs are 
presentive, they are so precisely in proportion tothe amount 
of nounal stuff that is mixed up in their constitution. 1883 
Jj. W. F. Rocers Grau. & Logic 65 A phrase formed of 
fo and an infinitive noun may be either Nounal, Ad- 
jectival or Adverbial. /ézd. 67 Nounal Phrase. 

So Nouw'nally avv., as a noun. 

1871 Earte Phtlol, Eng. Tongue iv. 182 The sporting 
world employs the word nounally. 

WNounbre, Noune, obs. ff. NustBer, Own a. 

Wounce, ncuns, obs. varr. of OUNCE 56.1 

+Nouns. Oés. Also 6 nownes, 7-8 nowns, 

7 nounz. A perversion of wounds (see Gop sh, 
I4 a) used as an oath: cf. Zounns. In early 
examples in the fuller forms Cock's and Od’s nouns, 

@1553 Upatt Royster D. 1. iv, Kock'’s nownes, what 
meanest thou man? tut, a whistle. 1598 SHaks. Aferry IW, 
iv. i. 25, | thought there had bin one Number more, because 
they say od's-Nownes. 71608 A/erry Devil of Edinonton 
Hazl. Dodsley X. 225 Nouns! there's fire i’ th’ tail on’t. 
1675 T. Durrett Jfock Tempest .i, Nounz, stir about, or 
I"le beat thy brains out with my Bottle, 1709 Rambling 
Fuddle-Cups 13 But, Nouns, if the Rake-hell continues thus 
loose [etc.]. 1790 R. TyLeRr Contrast v. 1. (1887) 93, I can’t 
laugh for the blood and nowns of me. [182z Scotr Mige/ 
ii, Nouns, man, the Whitehall gateways were planned by 
the great Holbein. 

b. With punning allusion to Noun. 

1607 Witkins Js, Enforced A/arriage 11, But nouns, 
pronouns and participles! where be these rogues here? 

Noup (n#p). Also noop. [a. ON. x:ipr 
(gnupr).] Asteep and lofty headland. (Occurs 
in Orkney and Shetland place-names.) 

18zz Scott Pirate xix, By stack and by skerrv by noup, 
and by voe. 

Nour, var. of NowrEr, nowhere. 

Wource, -cery, obs. ff. NuRSE, -SERY. 

+ Nourice, 5¢. Ods. Forms: a. 3, 6-7 nurice 
(6 -rice), 4 -yse, 5-6 -ys, 6 Sc. -is(s, 5 -ess, 
‘6 Sc. -eis, nwreis. 8. 3-6 norice, 4 -iche, 4-6 
-yce, 4-isse, 4-6 -ise, 4-5 -yse, 5 -ys(s(e, -e(i)s. 
y- 4, 6- nourice, 5-6 -yce, -ysse, -ise; 4 
nowrise, -ys; 8 nooriss. [a. OF. szrtce, -isce, 
nor(r)ice, noriche, nor(s)ice, = Prov. nolr-, r2tr- 
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zssa, Catal. nzedrissa, Sp. nod-, nudriza:—late L., 
nittricia, fem. of nitlrictus, £. nittric-em, nittrix, 
f. uzitrire to nourish. L. wzi/ricent is represented 
by It. rzet-, 0/-, nttd-, nodrice, Sp. nut-, nodris. 
Cf. NovrisH sé. and Nurse sé.] A nurse. Also 
attrib, in nourice-fee, -milk, 

a, a12zz5 Ancr. R, 82 Heo maked of hire tunge cradel to 
Fes deofles bearn, & rocked hit 3eorneiiche ase nurice. 
1230 Hali Meid. 37 Pah pu riche beo, & nurice habbe. 
€ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxvii. (A/achor) 47 He tuk pe child 
hymn til, & gat a nuryse gud in hy. c1440 A/ph. Tales 216 
He tuke ane offrand hym selfe and gaff vnto ber nuress. 
ists Acc, Ld. High Treas, Scot. V. 10 Bocht..for my lord 
duke’s nurys, to be hir ane goune. 1596 DatryMPLe tr. 
Leslie's Hist, Scot. 1. 146 Eder..be the ingine and the in- 
dustrie of his nurice was preseruet. c16z0 A. Hume Srit. 
Tongue (1865) 19 Nurice, from nutrix, quhilk the south 
calles nurse, net without a falt hoth in sound and symbol. 

B. c1z90 St. Lucy 61 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 102 He wende 
to seinte lucies norice. 1340 A yend, 60 Pe blonderes byeb 
be dyeules noriches, pet his children yeuep zouke. 1387 
‘Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 111. 449 Pis Clitus his suster was 
Alisaundre his norise. 1413 Pilg7. Sowle (Caxton, 1483) v. 
iii. 93 That blysful lady Mary was very moder and noryce 
of Ihesu goddes sone. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 44/2 
Vhenne they lete her goo and her noryce wyth her. 1541 
Exryor Cast. /felthe u. xxv. 40 b, Their noryces shall per- 
ceyve what dygesteth welle. 1568 Grarrox Chrou. 11. 196 
By meane of a false Norice, he was stollen out of his 
Cradell. 

y- €1375 Se. Leg. Saints xxvi. (Nicholas) 40 Na one 
fryday bot anys wald he be nowrys suk. 1483 Caxton 
Gold, Leg. 251/2 One named Concordia Nouryce of Ypolyte 
answerd for them alle. 1530 PatsGr. 577/2 She is worthy 
to be a nouryce, she can handell a chylde dayntely. 1599 
Jas. 1 Bastlikon Doron 11603) 45 Vrinking in with their 
very nouris-milke that their honor stood in committing 
three points of iniquitie. 1600 Hotranp Livy iu. xlviil. 
120 ‘lo enquire of her nourice the truth of this matter. 
1768 Ross /felenore (1812) 68 Then sud she gae frae head 
to foot in silk ; Wi’ castings rare, and a gueed nooriss-fee, 
‘Yo nurse the king of Elfin's heir. 

b. In figurative uses, 

B. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pars. T. ? 874 Slepyng long in grete 
quyete 1s eke a grete Norice to lecherie. oc 1412 HoccLrve 
De Reg. Princ. 4813 Loue is norice of welpe and of glad- 
nesse, @1548 Hatt Chrou., Edw. JV 245b, The not 
deliuery of the same should be the norice and continuer of 
warre and hostilitie. 1550 J. Coxe Lug. & Fr. Herald. 
§ 1 (1877) 55 Idlenes, norise of vyces. 

y. 1502 Ord. Crysten Wen (W. de W_ 1506) ML. v. 92 
Charyte is..moder and nouryce and y° lyght of these other 
vertnes, 1576 GascoiGne Steele Gl. (Arb.) 60 Gold, which 
is..The neast of strife, and nourice of debate. 1609 
Hoivann Amm. Marcell. xx. viii. 156 But putting aside 
flatterie, the very nourice of vices, set your mind upon 
justice. 1612 SELDEN //lustr. Drayton's Poly-olb, A ij b, 
That most learned Nourice of Antiquitie.. Mr. Camden. 

llence +t Nou:rice wv., tonurse. + Nou'riceship, 


the office ofa nurse. Ods. 

1588 GREENE Perimedes H jb, The Syren Venus nourist 
in hir lap Faire Adon, 1818 Scotr Br. Laziz. iii, ‘What 
is her connection with the former proprietor’s family?’ 
O, it was something of a nourice-ship, | believe’. 

+ Now ricery. Ods. rare. Forms: 4 noricerie, 
& norysrye, 7 S¢. nouricerie. [f. xortce, norys 
NOURICE 56.+-RY. Cf. mod.F. nourricerie.] 

1, A nursery for children, 

€1330 Amis & Auiil. 2258 The douke wel fast gan aspie 
The kays of the noricerie. c1440 Promp. Parv. 358/2 
Norysrye, where yonge chyldur arn kept. 

2. A nursery for plants. 


1684-9 Glamis Bk. Record (S.H.S.) 34 The whole bounds 
ofthe kitchen yeard and nouricerie below the house. 


+ Nowrish, 54. Ods. Forms: a. 4 nurishe, 

5 -isch(e. 8. 4-5 nory(s)she, 5-6 -ishe, 5 
-ysch, -isch(e, -yhs. yy. 5 mnourysshe, 6 
nourish. f[var. of szrice, norice NourRIcE sé, 
Cf. next.] Anurse. Also fg. 


a. 1382 Wycuir /Yos. xi. 3 And Y asa nurishe.. bare hem 
in mynarmys. c 1449 Pecock Xepz. 1. xii. 219 Euen asa 
nurisch or a modir is not bounde forto alwey and for euere 
fede her children. a1585 Monxtcomerie Alise. Poems 
x|viii, 47 Thair tender babis, 3it on the nurish knee, Tane 
by the feet and cast into the see. 1600 Birret Diary 
2 July, Her nurische was brunt at the same tyme, at 4 
houres in the morneing. 

attrib, 1483 Cath. Angl. 257/2 A nurische house. 

B. 1382 Wyctiir Ger. xxiv. 59 Thanne thei leten hir, and 
Delbora, hir noryshe. c1q00 Nule St. Benet (Prose) 121 
Idylnesse, pe norisshe ofalsynnes. 1480 Rost, Devyll 151 
in Hazl. &. P. P. I. 225 When that he shoulde soucke, The 
noryshe nypples..byte he woulde. 1559 W. CUNNINGHAM 
Cosmogr. Glasse 43 Th’ Earth..is called the..norishe of 
lyuing creatures, the foundation of all buildinges. 

y- 1480 Caxton Jrevisa’s Higden 1. xxii. (1527) 18b, 
Auctours tellen that Grece ..is lady of kyngdomes, 
Nourysshe ofknyghthode. 1g02 Ord. Crysten Alen (W. de 
W. 1506) 1v. xix. 218 Yf fader or moder or nourysshe, stoppe 
the breth of a lytell chylde. 1563 SHUTE Archit. Bjb, A 
certaine maiden, after whose burial her nourishe (who 
lamented much her death) [etc.} 1591 SHaks.1 Hex. V/, 
1. i. 50 Our Ile be madea Nourish of salt Teares, 


Nourish (nvrif), v. Forms: a. 3 norisi, 4 
-ici, -issi, -isy, -ysy; 3 norischei, 4 -ischi; 
4 norice, -isse, -ysse, 6 -esse, 4-5 noris, 4 -ijs; 
3 norichce, 4 -iche, 3-5 -ische, 4-5 -issche, 
-ysche, 5 -yssch, 5-6 -ysshe, 6 -yshe; 4-6 
norisshe, 5-6 -ishe, 6-7 -ish (6 norrish). 8. 
4, 5-6 Sc., nuris (Sc, 5 nwris, 6 nurys, nureis, 
nvreis), 6 nurris; 4-5 nurische, 4 (6 Sz), 
-ishe, 5 -yche, -ysh, 6 -ys/s)ch ; 5-6 nurrish(e, 


NOURISH. 


-ysh(e. . 5 nouryssche, -isshe, 5-6 -ysske 
(6 nowr-), 6 -yshe, 6- nourish. fad. OF, 
noris(s)-, nuris(s)-, etc., lengthened stem of xor77, 
nurir, nourir, ete. (later nourrir), = It. nodrire, 
nudrive, nutrire, Sp. nulrir (nudrir, nodrir), 
Py. nulvrir :—L. nittrire to feed, foster, cherish, 
etc, See also NorsH v, and Nuxsu z.] 

I. +1. ¢vans, To bring up, rear, nurture (a 
child or young person). Oés. 

a. €1290 St. Fokn 372 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 413 Pis bischop 
nam pis Ioliue man, and ladde hom to is inne, And norich- 
cede him sufte and wel. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. iV ace 
(Rolls) 6997 He dide hym norice at Wynchestre, And jald 
hym monk in pat same estre, 1382 Wycuir 1/712. v. 10 
lf she norische sones, if she resseyue pore men to herbore. 
1450 St. Cuth/ert (Surtees) 2516 He noryscht me ban In 
Mailros mynster many 3ere. 1523 Lp. Berners /ro/ss. 1. 
cecaiv. 482 He. .left the yonger {daughter} styll in Eng. 
lande, wheras she had been brought vp and norisshed. 
1581 Hamitton ract. in Cath. 1 ract.(S.V.S8.) 75 Hou 
tenderlic all his forbearis var norishit in the bosume of 
the Catholik kirk. 

absol, ¢ 1290 St, Dunstan 22 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 20 po his 
child was i-bore,.. huy leten hit do to Glastingburi, to 
norischci and to fede. a1340 Hampote /salter xxvi, 16 
He takis me to norysch and to rewle, as fadire and modire. 
1489 Caxton Llanchardyn 12 Blanchardyn, the chylde, 
was taken in to the handes of a right noble lady of the 
lande for to norysshe and bryngen vp. 

B. ¢ 1340 Hamvote Pr. Consc. 4198 He sal be lered,.. And 
nurist and mast conversand In pe cite of Bethsayda. ¢ 1400 
Mavunvev. i Roab,) xiil. 55 He pis antecriste sall be nurischt 
in Bethsaida. 1538 Starkey Lxgland 1 i. 3 Syns you 
haue byn of your cuntrey so wel nuryschydand brought vp. 
1596 Daceyopne tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. vii. 111 An Ingh- 
man,,susteinit sumpteouslie, and with gret cost nurist, 
and brocht vp. 

y- 1483 Caxton G, de da Tour F vij, One {child} that a 
good man..made to be nourysshed secretely. 1585 ‘1. 
WasHincron tr. Wicholay's Voy. u. xviii, 51h, Yong 
children..are there nourished, instructed, and exercised. 
1611 Bise Accdus. xvii. 18 Whom being his first borne, hee 
nourisheth with discipline. a@1618 RateicH Mahomet 
(1637) 88 And as his child amongst his children nourished, 
with whom shee lived. 

+b. Const. 7 (some condition, pursuit, etc.). 

1375 Barsour Lruce xix. 164 His men ar worthyn all sa 
wicht For lang vsage of gret fechting, That has beyne 
norist insic thing. 1456 Six G. Haye Law Arms (S.1.S.) 
68 Faderis .quhilk norist thair barnis ay the mare in vicis. 
1604 E, G[rimstone] D’Acosta's Hist, Indies vi. x. 452 
Men of great agilitie,. whome they did nourish in this 
exercise of running from their youth. 

te. To cherish (a person). Obs, 

¢€1380 Wycuir Wks. 11880) 43 For 3if a modir norschep & 
louep here fleschly child, wip hou mychel more diligence 
schal on loue & norische his gostly broper. 1535 CoveRDALE 
1 Aings i. 4 She was a very fayre damsell, and noryshed y* 
kynge, and serued him. c1560 A. Scott Pues (S.1.S) 
xv. 22 My lady.. Wtin myne armes J nureiss on the nycht. 

+ 2. ‘Vo bring up or rear (animals). Odés. 

c1290 St. Michael 267 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 307 He fierde ase 
doth a port-doggue, l-norischet in port-toun, 1375 BarBour 
Bruce vi. 487 Sum men sais 3eit that the kyng Asa strecour 
hym nwrist had. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 225 
Amonge al bestis that bene nuryshid.. hy wilte of man, the 
temalis bene moste mekyste. 1496 /ysshynge w. Augle 
(1883) 37 Ye shall besye yourselfe 10 nouryssh the game in 
all that yemaye. 1553 Epen 7veat. Mewe Ind, (Arb.) 27 
In whose honoure he nourisheth a ramme al that yeare. 
1604 E. G[Rimstone] tr. D’Acosta’s Hist, /ndies wi. ix. 144 
Such as nourish silkewormes, have great care to shut their 
windowes, whenas the South-west windes do blow. 

+ 3. To grow, or allow (one’s hair)togiow. Oés. 

1382 Wycuir 1 Cor. xi. 15 But ifa womman norische long 
heer, it is glorie to hir. 1603 KNotLes Hist. 7urks (1621) 
235 Which {hair} his mother comming of the race of Samp- 
son..willed him to nourish. 1615G. Sanpys 77rav. 3 They 
nourish onely a locke of haire on the crowne of their heads, 
1712-4 Pore Rafe Lock 11. 20 This Nymph, to the destruc- 
tion of nankind, Nourish'dtwo Locks, which graceful hung 
behind In equal curls. 1807 Rosinson Archzol. Greca w. 
vii. 364 The soldiers of the cavalry. . were forbidden by a law 
to nourish their hair and to live delicately, 

+4. To promote the growth ot, to tend or cul- 
tivate (plants or trees). Oés. 

1523 Firzners. //usd. § 130 In many places bothe the 
lordes, freeholders and tenauntes at wyll, sette suche 
wethyes, and popelers, in marsshe grounde, to nourysshe 
wodde. 1555 EpeN Decades (Arb.) 32 hey sowe and 
norysshe the seades of melons with greate diligence. 1669 
J. Woruincr Syst, Agric. (1681) 46 Although Turneps be 
usually nourisht in Gardens, and be properly Garden- 
Plants. 1727 A. Hamitton New Acc. £. ud. 11. xxxix. 82 
There is little Corn or Pulse grows inthis Country but what 
is nourisht in Gardens. 1792 Burns Jy Yocker’s the 
Jewel 5 \t's a’ for the apple he'll nourish the tree. 

Il. +5. a. Of a female: To feed (a young 
animal or child) with milk from the breast; to 
suckle; to nurse or rear in this way. Ods. 

a@ 1300 Cursor M. 12337 Be pat water side Lai a leoness 
--Norisand hir quelpes. 1377 Lanct. P. P/. B. xv. 459 For 
as be cow porw kynde mylke pe calf norissheth til an oxe. 
01450 Alerdin 15 Vherfore was the moder suffred to norishe 
it tell it was x monthes of age. 1470-85 Matory Arthur 
1. itl-v. 39 So sir Ectors wyf nourysshed hym with her owne 
Pappe. 1551 Ropinson More's Utopia u. v. (1895) 163 
‘The chylde that is nouryshed euer after taketh hys nource 
for his owne naturall mother. 

absol, 1382 Wycur fats. xxiv. 19 Forsoth woto wymmen 
with childe and noryschinge in tho dayes. 

b. To sustain (a person or living organism) with 
food or proper nutriment. 

1340 Ayend. 154 His bodi..huich he ssel 2uo norissi. 
1380 Wycur Se/. IVks. 1. 376 Pis modir hap conseyved 
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Crist, and norisip Crist wipinne hir. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., | fedis. 1560 Daus tr, Sleidane’s Comm. 194h, He did what | keper. c¢1440 Yacob’s Well 189 For almes-dede is nor- 


Priv, Priv. 237 Thegh the body may not alway endure, 
hit may endure longe tyme, yf tbe kynde of man be Well 
y-noryschid. 1432-so tr. Higden (Rolls) 111. 43 Faustulus 

..toke the ij. childer awey from that beste, noryschenge 
theyme in his flocke of bestes with herbes, gresse, and sucne 
other binges. 1538 Srarkey England 1. 11. 56 The multy- 
tude of pepul..pientuously nuryschyd wyth abundance of 
al thyngys. 1585 T. Wasnincton tr. Nicholay’s Voy. 1. 
xviii. 21 Palm trees: of the fruit of which trees, the inore 
part of the inhabitants .. are nourished. 1651 Hosses 
Leviath. u. xxiv, Naturali Bloud..circulating, nourisheth 
by the way. every Member of the Body of Man. 1837 
Emerson cloner. Schol. Wks. (Bohn) If. 179 The human 
body can be nourished onany food. 1871 ‘I. R. Jones Ani. 
Kingd. (ed. 4) 709 Being hatched internally, the offspring 
are nourished tn receptacles provided for the purpose. 

Sig. c1400 Afol. Loll 92 pat sche schuld growe to be 
feib, norischid wip mirachis, as we watteren plantis til pey 
han ben rotid. 1548-9 (Mar.) 5%. Com. Prayer, Collect 7 
Trinity, Increase in us true religion, norishe us with all 
goodnes. 1820 SHELLEY Ore to Naples 139 An hundred 
tribes nourished on strange religions And lawless slaveries. 
1843 Prescott Mexiiovu. ii, Men of unblemished purity of 
life, nourished with the learning of the cloister. ‘ 

ec. To supply (a thing) with whatever is 
necessary to promote its growth or formation, or 
to maintain it in proper condition. 

¢1380 Wycuir Sel. Wes. I. 96 As wete somers nurishen 
siche tares. ¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xvii. 79 Pai [dia- 
monds) er nurischt with dew of heuen. 1471 Riptey Comp, 
Alch. vi. xx. in Ashm. (1652) 166 Mineralls be nurryshyd by 
mynystracyon Of Moysture radycall, whych theyr begyu- 
nyng was. 1542 Boorne Dyetary x. (1870) 254 It doth 
reioyce all the powers of man, and doth nowrysshe them. 
a1s85 Sipxey Ps. 1. ii, Like a freshly planted tree,.. 
Whose braunches faile not timelie fruite to nourish. 1604 
E. G[rimstone) tr. D’Alcosta’s Hist. dinlies wi. xxi. 188 Yet 
this mist is wonderfull profitable to bring forth grasse, and 
to raise vp and nourish the seede. 1667 Mitton ?.Z. v. 
183 Aire, and ye Elements.., that..mix And nourish alt 
things. 1765 Dickson 4yvréi. 13 That plants are actually 
nourished by earth; that they are also nourished by water. 
1784 Cowver /a@sé vi. 36 Uhreat’ning at once and nourishing 
theplant. 1834 M‘Murtair Cuvier’s Anim. Kingd. 7 Vhey 
also nourish the solids by the interposition of their particles, 
1872 TynpatL forms af Water 95 Were you to stand upon 
the mountain slopes which nourish the glacier [etc.]. 

Glove-making. =FEED v. be. 

1884 Healt E.vhit. Catal. 38 The skins .. are then put 
into a mixture of water, flour, yelk of eggs, alum, and salt 
. to be ‘nourished . 1884 Pall Madi G. 16 May 4/1 After it 
[the kid-skin] has been unhaired, dressed, nourished, staked. 

8. To provide with food or sustenance ; to man- 
tain, support. Nowvare. a. Of places. 

_¢1400 Maunvev. (Roxb.) xii, so It bringes furth ne 
nurischez na qwikk thing. 1493 7rezsa’s Barth. De PR, 
xiv. liv. 487 Sume dyches ben full of water and therin 
is fysshe nourysshyd and..wormes of dyuers kynde. 1538 
Srarkey £ugland 1. iii. 72 Wher as befor tyme hath byn 
nuryschyd much gud and Chrystyan pepul, now you schal 
fynd no thyng maynieynyd but wyld and brute bestys. 1585 
T. Wasuincton tr. .Vichalay's Voy. 1. xii. 14 [The country} 
nourisheth & pastoureth in the valley a great number of 
oxen. 1634 Sin Y. Wersert Trav. 23 Of these Iles 
Chromroe .. nourishes a people treacherous and least soci- 
able. 1697 Drvven Virv. Georg. i. 208 Our Land is from the 
Rage of Tygers freed, Nor nourishes the Lyon's angry Seed. 

transf. 1820 SHELLEY Hymn Merc. xcvi, Cattle which 
the mighty Mother n.ild Nourishes in her bosoin. 

b. Of persons. 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) VINE. 7 The seide kynge.. was 
movede to leve that faste and to norische a c. poore men 
that day. c1s00 JJ/edusine 111 Counseylle the pouere 
wydowes, nourysshe or dooto be norysshed the poucre 
erphenyns, 1581 G. Pernice tr. Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 11586) 
1. 105 b, With one Art onely, I nourish my selfe, my wife, 
and children. 161 Biste Gen. xlv. 11 And thou shalt 
dwell in the land of Goshen.., And there wil I nourish thee. 

Sig. 61645 Howetr Lett. uu. xv, Egmont and Horn were 
nourish'd still with hopes, until Philip If had prepar’d an 
army. 1847 YeoweLt duc. Brit. Ch. (ed. 2) v. 48 He publicly 
protected and nourished the church in Britain. 

7. absol. Vo afford nourishment Oés. 

e1400 Laufranc’s Cirurg 210 Ny3 be brayn. or in 
ony place ny3 be herte, or ny3 ony lyme pat norischeth. 
1541 Ecvor Cas/. Helthe i. xi. 29 Uhe greattest loues do 
norishe moste faste, for as muche as the fyre hath not 
exhausted the moisture of them. 1577 B. Gooce Heres- 
bach's Hush, wn. (1586) 146 Sheepes Mitke is sweeter, and 
nourisheth more. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 45 As Graines 
and Roots nourish more, than the Leaues. 1667 Mitton 
P. L. v. 325 Save what by frugal storing firmness gains To 
nourish, and superfluous moist consumes. 

+8. rnir. Yo receive nourishment ; to be fed. 

1s95 I. Epwarps WVarcissus L'Envoy v, By his toile we 
do nourish And by him are inlarg'd. 1626 Bacon Sylva 

§ 544 By the Coldnesse of the Ground,..the Plants nourish 
Jesse. /did. § 602 Plants doe nourish; {nanimate Bodies 
doe not ; Whey have an Accretion, but no Alimentation. 

III. 9. To promote or foster (a feeling, habit, 
condition, state of things, etc.) in or among 
persons. 

a. ¢1290 Belvet 1840in S. Env. Leg. 1. 159 In faire Manere 
(they] beden him..to norisi loue with is felawes. ¢ 1315 
SHOKEHAM 111. 275 Glotenye..norysseb lecherye, Ase fer, pe 
brondes hote. 1377 Lanoi. P. #2. B. xvi. 33 ft norissheth 
Nice siz3tes and some tyme wordes. 1432-50 tr. Higden 
(Rolls) 1. 165 Takenge a multitude of yonge men. .and 
Ixxx. virgynes to norysche multiplicacion. ¢ 1477 Caxton 
Fason 71,1 praye yow that ye norisshe pees and concorde 
togeder. 1529 More Dyadoge t. Wks. 120/1 Men reken 
that the clergie is glad to fauour theis waies, & to norishe 
this supersticion. 1607 Suaks. Cor. mi. i. 117, 1 say they 
norisht disobedience ; fed the ruin of the State. 

B. 1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T S.) 117 He that 
procuris, Or artis, or nurisis discordis, rumouris, or mortal] 


he coulde, to nurryshe stryfe in religion. 1596 Dacrymece 
tr. Lestie’s Hist. Scot. 1v. 255 He fande out the way to 
nurishe peace with his nychtbeuris. 

y- 1594 Kyb Coruelia v. 400 Their souldiers (sent to 
nowrish vp thoss warrs). 1617 Moryson /¢i, 1. 87 Here to 
nourish acquaintance, they spend an houre in discourses. 
1665 Dryven /ud. Emp. 1. ii, {lt does he represent the 
Powers above, who nourishes Debate, not preaches Love. 
1837 CHANNING Temperance Wks. (1881) 128 Freedom 
nourishes self-respect. : 

b. To foster, cherish, or nurse (a feeling) in 


one’s own heart or mind. 

1560 Bisre (Genev.) Ecclus. xxviii 5 If he that is but 
flesh nourishe hatred, (and aske pardone of God,) who wil 
intreate for his sinnes? @1586 Sipney Ps. xxxvu. i, [No] 
envy in thy bosoine nourish. a@ x639 Wotton eétg. (1651) 
58 Whether the frenzy was norish'd in the warm brest of 
yong men. 1642 Rucers Vaaman 14 That wee nourish not 
a cavilling heart against God in this behalfe. 170g Priok 
Despairing ShepA.i, And wand'ring thro’ the lonely Rocks, 
He nourish’d endless Woe. 1781 Cowrer Retirement 653 
Thus some retire to nourish hopeless woe. 1828 Scotr 
FM. Perth ii, Vo think that Catharine Glover nourished 
the private wish to retire from the world. 1879 Froupe 
Cesar xv. 242 Clodius.. nourisbing an implacable hate 
against Cicero. 

+e. To support, give ground for. ds. 

1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. (Globe) 228, I could find nothing 
to nourish my Suspicion. 

O. To maintain, encourage, strengthen (one’s 
heart, mind, etc.) in or with something. 

€ 1374 Cuaucer Soeth. ut. met. vi. (1868) 79 Tban is per 
no fortyued wy3ht but 3if he norisse his corage vnto vices. 
1450-1530 Wyrr. Our Ladye 1 Vhis holy retygion, which 
as a mother noryssheth youre soulles in grace. 1555 Even 
Decades (Arb.) 49 The mynde of man..1s nurysshed with 
knowleage. 1651 Hopses Leviadh. 1. xi. 49 It [frugality] 
weakeneth their Endeavour, which is to be nourished and 
kept in vigor by Reward. 1817 Jas. Mitt ASv7t. Jad. If. 
¥. v. 536 A man, who nourished his spirit with the con- 
templation of ancient heroes. 1859 Waittter Yoseph Sturge 
81 {fis zeal seemed nourished By failure and by fall. 

+11. To provide for or supply (one’s wants). 

¢1560 A. Scorr Poems \S. T.S.) xxvi. 57 Thay wald men 
uvreist all thair neidis. 

+ Nou'rishable, 2. Oés. [f. prec. + -ABLE. 
Cf. OF. norrissable \Godef.).) 

1. Capable of affording nourishment ; nutritive, 
nutritious. (Common in 17thc.) 

1496 Fysshynge w. Angle (1883) 2 And yf he woll be dyetyd 
mesurably..he must..cte nourishable [« 1450 norysching] 
meetes and dyffyable also. 1565 Srarke Hawkrus Voy. 
(Hakluyt Soc.) 57 It maketh also good beuerage sodden in 
water, and nourishable. 1589 FLrewinc Vire. Georg. 1. 26 
Then is the soile but thin, And fitter yeeld it is for beasts 
and nourishable vines 1612 I. ‘Taytor Comm. Titus i. 13 
Let the food be nourishable, hungry Elias stands not vpon 
it, whether an Angel or a rauen serue it. 1635 Swan 
Spee. M. (1670) 453 he fruits of the Earth were much inoie 
nourishable and healthful before the Flood than afterwards. 
1721 Braprey Philos. Acc Whs. Nat. 178 Vhe Fall of 
great Rains may wash down Insects and other nourishable 
Matter into it. 

2. Capable of being nourished; susceptive of 

nourishment, 
_ 1545 Ravnotp Syrth Mankynde 41 From whense agayne 
it is attracted into alf partes nourysshable of the infant. 
1654 Eart Mon». tr. Bentizoglio’s Wars Flanders 87 He 
had no money to maintain it [his army), nor was it any 
longer nourishable by rapine. 1662 J. Cuanpter Van 
Llelmont’s Oriat, 219 There are as many stomacks, as there 
are members nourishable. 1701 Grew Cosutol. Sacra. v. 
28 Its more ready adhesion to all the nourishable Parts, 

+ Nouwrishant, @. Obs. rare. In 5 norisch-, 
norisshaunt. (ad. OF. voréssanut (mod.F. vour- 
rissan/), pres. pple. of xorzr: see NouRIsH v. 
and -an?.] Nourishing. 

¢ 1400 Lanfrane's Cirurg. 76 Whanne pou art siker from 
apostyme & swellinge, it is good to 3eue norischaunt [z.». 
uorysschande] metis. 1450-80 tr. Secreta Secret. 23 Whan 
the body is smalle and drie, smale metis are goode and 
norisshaunt. 

Nourished (nvrift), f//. a. [f. Nourisu z.] 

tl. Well-nourished, well brought-up or edu- 
cated. Obs. 

@ 1330 Syr Degarre 275 Hit was a fair child, & a bold, 
Weti-norisschet, god & hende. ¢ 1386 CHAUCER Keeze's 7. 
28 For Syinkyn wolde no wyf, as he sayde, But sche were 
wel i-norissched and a mayde. c1400 Destr. Troy 3978 
Ecuba, the onest & onerable qwene, Was..Alse sad in pe 
syens as semyt for a lady, Wele norisshed berwith. 

2. Provided with nutriment or nourishment. 
Also well-nourished, well-fed. 

c1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 81 Pis oynement is clepid litar- 
girum nutritum ;..take of pilke litarge norischid .vij. parties 
[etc ]. 1567 Gude 5 Gadlie B.(S.T.S.) 105 With hurklit hude 
ouer a weill nureist neck. 1727-46 THOMSON Sumner 1737 
Hence thro’ her nourish’d powers.., She springs aloft. 

+b. Nourished brother, foster-brother. Ods.—! 

1470-85 Matory Arthur 1. ili-v. 41 Syre Eclor..rode 
vnto the Tustes, & with hym rode syr kaynus bis sone & 
yong Arthur that was hys nourisshed broder. 


Nourisher (nzrifo1). Forms: a. 5 norischer, 
-yschere (-sre), -yssher, -eshoure, 6 -issher, 
-ysher, 6-7 norisher. 8. 6 Sc. nurisare, -issar, 
-isear. y. 6 nouryssher, 6- nourisher. [f. 
NourisoH v.+-ER!. Cf. OF. nordssere, nouriseur, 
etc. (mod. F. wourrdsseur).) 

1. One who or that which nourishes. 


_ 0. 1413 Pilger. Sowle (Caxton, 1483) v. xiv. 109 Good wyl 
1s appropred tothe holy ghoost as to the very noryssher and 


yschere & makere redy pe weye to god. 1533 J. HEywoop 
Play of Wether 1223 (Brandl), Of every thynge, I se, you 
are norysher. 1589 Cooper Admon. 226 Whome hee 
hatb appointed as fosterers and norishers of his church. 

_ Be 1561 Winzget #7rs¢ Tract. Wks. (S.T.S.) I. 7 The 
inventaris, nurissaris, and simoniacall merchandis of the 
samyn mischeif. 1581 Keg. Privy Council Scot. Hil. 384 
The makers and nurissaris of trouble and disorder. 

y- 1526 R. Wuytrorp A/artiloge (1893) 43 Saynt Ioseph 
was nouryssher & bringer up of our sauyour Chryst. 1586 
T. B, La Primaud, Fr. Acad, 1. (1594) 685 Amongst such 
nourishers of our miseries this proverbe is rife. 1641 J. 
Jackson rue Evang. 7.1. 33 The Clergy, as the fomenters 
and nourishers of the religion. 1667 Mitton P. Z. v. 398 
These bounties which our Nourisher..hath caus’d The 
Earth to yeild. 1768-74 Tucker Lt, Wat. (1834) LI. 553 
Pleasure..is the greatest nourisher of indolence and in- 
dulgence. 1808 Lama Charac. Dram. Writ. Wks. 528 The 
nourisher and the destroyer of hopeful wits. 

2. A thing which affords nourishment ; a nourish- 
ing agent. Also const. of. 

1528 Paynece Salerne’s Kegint. F iv, Wyne that is redde 
.-and claret..are moche greatter nourishers than other 
wynes. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. wt. (1586) 146 
The greatest nourisher is womans milke. 1651 FRENCH 
Distill. v. 110 He may finde out, how great a nourisher, 
and restorative Wheat is. 1676 Grew Anat. Pl., Anat. 
Leaves t vi. § 4 Most Bodies which abound with Salt, 
are the greatest Nourishers of Plants. 1742 RicHarDson 
fanela IV. 318 Sound Sleep is one of the greatest 
Nourishers in Nature. 1865 “£uglisho. Mag. Sept. 200 
As a nourisher of the body, it [sc. water] is certainly en- 
titled to rank as a food. 

+ Nou-rishery, obs. variant of NURSERY. 

1572 Hutoet, Nourisherie, gyzxceunt. 

+ Nourish-tather. Ués.—' A foster-father. 

1619 Sir J. Sempitt Sacrilege Handl. Ded., To the Most 
Noble, and truly sacred Prince ; Defender of Christ's Faith, 
and Nourish-father of his Church, James. 

Nourishing (nv rijin), vo/. 56. [f. NourtsHv.] 

1. The action oi the verb, in various senses. 

a. 1297 R. Grotc. (Rolls) 4900 Pis children weie wel 
3onge ysend .to gode norrissinge. ¢1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7. 
» 274 Euerycch of vs hath. .occasion to be tempted of pe 
Norisshyng of synne. ¢1440 Gesta Nou, xxvi. 98 He 
ordeynid for fostering & noieshing of this childe iij. norisis. 
ts2g Lo. Berners Froiss, II. ciii. {xcix.] 299, 1 thynke they 
shall be skrymysshed withall, for that isthe lyfe and noryssh- 
ynge of men of warre and their passetyme. 1560 Br, 
Pitxincron E.rfos. Aggeus (1562) 91 Norishing is defined 
of the physicions [etc.]. 

B. c 1440 Alph. Jaies 1 Ye spend full wele your nurysshyng 
+-pat of inen maki» bestis. 1477 Hack. Rolls Scot. VALL. 
403 ote, For the service..done in the nurysing of oure said 
derrest sone. 1538 STARKEY Axgland 1. 11. 36 The lake of 
necessarys, for nuryschyng and clothyng of the body. 1609 
Skene Neg. Maz. u. 23b, Nvrisching of peace and love. 

y. 1470-83 MALory Arthur 1. iii-v. 38 He will put his owne 
child to nourisshynge to another woman. 1526 Pilgr. Perf 
(W. de W. 1531) 201 b, She wrought naturally as other 
mothers doth to his nourysshynge & conseruacyon. 1615 
G. Saneys raz, 213 The people about Sidon are greatly 
giuen to the nouriphing ofcatteli, 1680 Fitmer Patriarcha 
i. § 4 A law... acquitted the son from nourishing of his father. 
1765 Dickson Agric. 30 The nourishing of plants by water, 
is an evidence that salt and oil are parts of their food. 1855 
Pusey Doctr. Real I’res. Note Q 260 The earliest Fathers 
..speak also of the natural power of nourishing, as still 
existing in the consecrated elements. 

+2. That which nourishes; nourishment, nutri- 


ment. Odés. 

ex2g0 St. Wichael 740 in S. Lug. Leg. 1. 320 Ase it were 
a-manere lijf pat sent norischingue ‘Lo pe limes. ¢ 1374 
CuHaucer Soeth. ut. pr. xi. (1868) 97 They diawen alle hyr 
norysshynges by hyr rootes. c1450 De /mittatioue wi. Xxx. 
roo Lo! mete, drinke, clope... Graunte me to use suche 
norisshinges temperatly. 1541 Evvor Cast. Helthe 16 Biefe 
of Englande to Englysshemen, whiche are in helth, bringeth 
stronge nouryshynge. a 1623 R. Hite Pathw. Prety I. 190 
But so much of each as muy give nourisbing and cheering 
tomy body. — a 

Nourishing (nv‘rifin), A//. a. [f. Nourisn 
v.} That nourishes, in senses of the verb; giving 
or affording nourishment. 

1398 ‘revisa Sarth. De P. R. xvi. clxix. (Bodl. MS.), 
In fatte londe & wele dunged growibp fatte whete..& is 
more norisschinge Fan is pe whete pt growip in lene londe. 
a1450 /ysshyuge w, Augie (1883) 2 He must..ete norysching 
metes & defyabul. 1541 Coptanp Guydou's Quest. G ii, 
A pyt wheiin the nourysshynge blode commynge fro the 
liuer is dygered. 1607 Yorsett /our-f. Beasts (1658) 369 
A good house-keeper, and charitable nourishing man. 1668 
STEELE Husband, Calling viii. (1672) 219 Covetousness is 
the nourishing root of all evil. 1725 De For Voy. round 
World (1840) 251 Lhe grass more strengthening and nourish- 
ing for the cattle. 1793 Beppoes Calculus, etc. 248 Oils, 
fat, sugar, alcohol, and other substances, which have a great 
affinity to oxygene, are very nourishing. 1861 Fror. Nicut- 
INGALE Wursing (ed. 2) 52 “Lhe nourishing power of milk. .is 
very inuch undervalued. 

Hence Nou‘rishingly adv. 

1891 MEREDITH One of our Cong. UI. viii. 158 His flattery 
of his girt. .restored her broken feeling of personal value; it 
permeated her nourishingly. 

Nourishment (nz rifmént). Forms: 5 nor- 
ysshe-, norysch-, 6 norish(e-; 6 nuryshe-, 
nurrish-, 6 Se. nurish-; 6 nouryssh-, 6- 
nourish-. [ad. OF. xor-, nur-, nour(s)tssement ; 
see NouRISH v. and -MENT, ] : ; 

1. That which nourishes or sustains; aliment, 


sustenance, food. Also fig. or ¢razsf, 

1413 Ptlgr. Sowle (Caxton, 1433) iv. xxxiv. 82 The wombe 
oweth to dispense to all the membres norysshement. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 202 Takynge refeccyon & 


NOURITURE. 


nourysshment of her blessed body. 1570-6 LamBarRDE 
Peramb, Kent (1826) 228 It is verie likely, that the ‘Towne 
of Feversham received the chiefe nourishment of hir increase 
from the Religious house. 165: Hospes Leviath. uu. xxiv. 
130 Distribution of the Nourishment, to the severall Mem- 
bers of the Cominon-wealth. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. u. 
590 No Dressing they require..; [he Soil it selfdue Nourish- 
ment supplies. 1728 Youn Odes to King xxx, At his proud 
foot The sea.. Immortal nourishment supplies. 1781 Cowprr 
Conversat, 672 “Vis narrow, selfish, arrogant, and draws Its 
sordid nourishment from man’s applause. 1850 Lynct 

Theoph. Trinal ii. 29 He may see..the bird visiting her 
young with nourishment. 1886 Ruskin Preterita 1. 415 
The Idler and Rambler did .. contain more substantial 
literary nourishment than could be..packed into so port- 
able compass. 

2. The action, process, or fact of nourishing. 

61485 Digby Jyst. (1882) 1. 335 Take yow sum coumforth 
for your bodyes noryschment. 1596 SPENSER /. Q. V1. ix. 20 
Nature, which doth litle need Of forreine belpes to lifes 
due nourishment. 1597 Hooxer £cc/, Pol. v. Ixvii. § 1 No 
dead thing is capable of nourishment. 1790 Burke #7. Rev. 
Wks. V. 431 he Paris, upon whose nourishment..such 
immense sums,.have been expended. 1819 SHELLEY J/ask 
Anarchy 167 So that ye for them are made Loom, and 
plough, and sword,..bent To their defence and nourish- 
ment. 1872 Yeats Growth Comm. 293 Internal conditions 
necessary for the nourishment of shipping and trade. 

+3. Nutritive quality or property. Ods, rare". 

1555 Even Decades (Arb.) 104 Wylde frutes whiche they 
eate, beinge of muche better nooryshement then maste. 
1620 Venner Via Recta iii. 52 The faculties of nourishments 
attributed vnto Beefe. 

Nowriture. Now vere or Obs. Forms: a. 
4-6 noriture (5 -tur), 5 nore-, norry-, 6 nory-, 
norriture. 8, 6 nurry-, nurriture (-tor, -tour), 
6-7 nuriture. y. 5 nowry-, 6 noury-, 5-9 
nouriture (6-tour), 6. 6-gnourriture. [a.OF. 
norreture, noureture, etc. (mod... xoerritire) : 
cf. late L. aéttritira, {. nitlrire to nourish. ] 

1. Nourishment, sustenance, food, 

a. €1374 CHAUCER 77oylus 1v. 768 How shold a plaunte, or 
lyves creature, Lyve withouten bis kynde noriture? 1387-8 
T. Usk Test, Love 1.1. (Skeat) 1. 34 How shulde the ground, 
without kyndly noriture, bringen forth any frutes? 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg, 364 b/1 She sawe wel that she myght not 
haue..the noreture of holy scrypture. 1565 CaLFHILL 
Answ. Martiall (1846) 72 In the first proposition,..the 
necessity of Sacraments and of noriture, to be compared 
together. 

8. 1548 Greste Pr. AZasse 75 The verye ghostely nurry- 
ture and foode bothe of our bodyes and soules. 1581 Mut- 
CASTER Positions vi. (1887) 47 For inward bestowing of 
nurriture, and maintenaunce of life. 1632 Litucow 7rav. 
ty. 165 The Turkes .. consume the wealth of the people 
they ouercome, leauing them destitute of nuriture, 

y. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 423 b/1 hey took theyr 
refeccion or food of nouriture dyuyne. 1561 T. Norton 
Calvin's Inst. 1. 73 To cal it a certain nouriture, that 
allureth..to sinne. 1581 Marpick Sook of Notes 1062 
The whole and perfect spiritual nouritour, which we haue 
by the..bloud of Jesus Christ. 1607 J. NorpEn Svrv. Dial. 
v. 189 So will the weedes..beginne to wither, as they are 
depriued of their nouriture. 1664 Evetyn Kal, Hort. 
(1729) 228 ‘The Consumption of that inspiriting balsamick 
Nouriture, by reason of dry Heat. 1713 Guardian No. 171, 
I put nothing in it but what is clean and wholsom nouriture. 
1743 H. WateoLe “ett. (1903) 1. 372, 1 have contracted a 
inost religious veneration for your spiritual nouriture. 1845 
T. Cooper Purgatory Suicides (1877) 52 Ybou feddst tbe 
mind and heart with virtue’s nouriture, 

6. 1581 G. Petrie tr. Guazzo's Civ. Conv. it. (1586) 143 
If weeshonld make mention of this first Nourriture [etc.}. 
©1645 Howexct Left. 1. xxv, 1 think if you saw me, you 
would hardly know me, such nourriture this deep Sanguin 
Alicant Grape gives. 1654-66 Fart Orrery Parthen. 
(1676) 228 Water of so excellent a quality, that its Nourri- 
ture was Iron. 1737 Cowtnton Sense 1. 198 The gold, no 
doubt,..may be exchanged for convenient Necessartes, and 
a comfortable Nourriture. 1800 Mme. D’Arsiay Left¢. 
27 Apr., All sorts of nourriture or clothing seem to rise [in 
price}].. without any adequate cause. [1848 BorreR Camz- 
paign Kabylie vi. 92 Receiving their nourriture from the 
hand of the Most Hizh.] 

+2. Nurture, upbringing. Ods. 

c1400 Leryn 841 A wyff like to his parage; For noriture 
& connyng, bewte, & parentyne. 1470-85 Matory Arthur 
6 Of the byrthe of kyng arthur and of his nouryture. 1527 
Inv. Wardr. Henry Fitzray (1855) 44 By example of good 
education, as well in noryture as good lernyng. 1590 
Spenser /. Q. 1. ix. 5 He had charge my discipline to 
frame, And ‘Tutors nouriture to oversee. 1647 N. Bacon 
Disc. Govt. Eng. \. \xiv. (1739) 129 The Child of a King, 
that by good nouriture night prove a wise and just King. 

Hence + Nou'ritured 4//. a., brought up, nur- 
tured ; + Nowrituring vé/, sb., upbringing. Oés. 

c1gso0 Alelusine 259 She that was wel nourrytured held 
her two children tofore geffray. 1555 \WaATREMAN /andtle 
Facions 1. vii. 158 For their nourituryng and trainyng in 
good maners, thei haue appoincted them masters. 

Wourne, variant of NuURN v. Oés, 

Nour-quar: see Nower. 

+Nouwrry, sb. Obs. rare. [ad F. nourr?, 
pa. pple. of zowrrir to nourish. Cf. Noory.] A 
foster-child. 

1526 Sir R. Winerieip Le. to Wolsey (MS. Cott. Galha 
B. 1x. 19), [The Earl of Hochstrat] beinge oon of the lorde 
Scheevyrs chieff nourrys. 

+Nowrry, v. Obs. rare. [ad. F. nourrir 
tonourish. Cf. Nory v.] trans. To nourish. 

1603 Knoutes //ést. Turks (Nares), And nourried with 
the same milke of infidelitie that their prince was. 

Wourse, Noursell, -sle, Noursling, obs. ff. 


NURSE, -SLE, -LING. JNourt, var. of Nurr v. 
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WNourtoure, -ture, obs. ff. Nurture. INour- 
whare; see Nower. WNouryce, -ysse, obs. ff. 
Nourice, JNourysshe, obs. f. Novurisu. 

| Wous (naus). Also 8-9 nouse, g nowse. 
[a. Gr. vods, Attic contracted form of véos mind. ] 

l. Greek Philos. Mind, intellect. 

1678 Cupwortu /xtel/. Syst. 1. iv. 406 An Immovable and 
Standing Nous or Intellect, which was properly the Demi- 
urgus, or Architectonick Framer of the whiole World. 
1768-74 Lucker Lf. Wat. (1834) 11. 197 ‘hey conceived of 
the Word as something analogous to the Nous or second 
Hypostasis of Plato, 1884 Lucyc/. Brit. XVII. 336/12 What 
Plotinus understands by the nous its the highest sphere 
accessible to the huinan mind.., and, along with that, pure 
thought itself. 

2. Collog. or slang. Intelligence, common sense, 
gumption. (Common in Igth cent.) 

[Sometimes written in Greek letters:—1729 Pore Duxc. 
iv, 244 ‘Thine is the genuine head of many a house, And 
much Divinity without a Novus, 1797 R. PoLwHELE Odd 
Engl. Gentl, 87 Vurning to the signs with keener vous 
Foretold the future fortunes of his house. 1819 Byron 
Fuan 1, cxxx, Because the good old man had so inuch vous.] 

1706 Bavnarp Cotd Baths 11. 306 A Demo-brain'’d Doctor 
of nore Note than Nous. c1790 Wotcor (P. Pindar) 
Lousiad u. Wks. 1816 1, 158 Oh! aid, as lofty Homer says, 
my xzouse, To sing sublime the Monarch and the Louse! 
1819 Sir G. Jackson Diaries & Lett, (1873) 1. 89 They 
would not send Oakeley. He has no nouse. 1847 Fr. A. 
Kemstr Later Life 111. 282, 1 think his doing so exhibits 
considerable nous Ina brute. 1884 Graphic 8 Nov. 494/3; 
I am glad that my people had the nous to show you into a 
rooin where there was a tire, 

attrié, 1823 Grose's Dict. Vulgar T.(Egan), Nous Box, 
the head. 

Hence Nous(e, v. (see quot.). rare. 

1859 Slang Dict. 69 Nouse, to understand or comprehend, 

Wousel, Nousle, varr. of Nuzzur v.! and v.4 

Nout, obs. form of Noucut, Now. 

Noupe, variant of NowTHE adv. Oés. 

+ Noutheless, adv. Obs. Alsonow-. [perh. 
for ou3(t)Peles, {. 220%3¢ NovuGut.] Nevertheless. 

1340-70 Alex. & Dind. 816 But noubeles anon riht anied 
in his herte, Sone sente le again his sel & his lettrus. 
13.. LL E. Allit, 1’. A. 889 Nowpe-lese non was neuer so 
quoynt..Ppat of pat songe ny3t synge a poynt. 

Nouther, nowther, frou., a., adv.!, and 
conj. Now dial, Forms: a. 1, 3 nowéer, 3 
Orn. nowwhberr, 4-5 nowper, 4-6 nowpir (5 
-ire), s-g nowther (5 -ere, -re, 5-6 -ir); 5 
nowdyr(e, 5-6 (9) nowder, -ir, 8. 3 nouver, 
2-5 noubper, 4-5 -ir, 4 -ur, 2-9 nouther, 4-6 -ir 
(5 -ire); 4 (9) nouder. [OE. xowder (=OFris. 
nouder), contracted form of xéhweder (=OF ris. 
noweder), {. ne NE+6 O adv. + hwader WHETHER. 
Cf. NautHer and Notuer.] 

A. tl. fron. Neither (of two persons or 
things). Also wether noulher (quot. 1401). Obs. 

896 in Birch Cartu/. Sax. 11. 217 He nzfre ne heora 
nowder hine bereafian wolde dare mzstreddene. 1154 
O. E. Chron, (Laud MS.) an.1140, Pe king & Randolf eor| 
..treuthes feeston Ozt her nouber sculde be suiken other. 
¢1200 OrmMIiNn 12872 Patt nowwpberr be3z3re nohht ne la33 
I nane depe sinness. a@ 1225 Aner. K. 52 Auh toten vt 
widuten vuel ne mei nouder of ou. ¢1340 Hanpoce Pr. 
Cousc, 1842 Nouther of pam wald other forga Swa mykel 
lof es bytwen pam twa. 1401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 11. 95 As 
I wene the Holigost appreveth nether nouther. 1456 Sir 
G. Have Law Arms (S.V.S.) 52 Nouthir of the parties had 
power to stryke a strake. 1483 Cath. Augl. 256/2 Nowdyr, 
neuter. 1596 DaLtrympte tr. Les/ie’s Hist. Scot. 1. 68 Quhen 
an ar present, tbay ar seine in nouther of thame to delyte 
mekle. 

+2. adj, Neither. Also metther nouther. Cbs. 

¢1374 CHaucer Soeth, v, metr. iii. (1868) 160 He nis in 
neiper noupir habit, for he not nat alle ne he ne hap nat alle 
for-3eten. 1390 Gower Conf 11. 77 Sche whicb oure Elde- 
moder is, The Erthe, bothe that and this Receivetb and alich 
devoureth, That sche to nouther part favouretb. 

B. adv.! and con. 

lL. =NeitHer A. 1 (followed by ve, 7a, 2207, etc.). 

a, ¢1200 Ormin 3124 Forr birrp me nowwperr hellpenn 
be To lif, ne to pe sawle. ¢1250 Doomsday 33 in O. L. 
Wisc. 164 Ne schulen heo nowder fizte mid schelde ne mid 
spere. 21340 Hamroce /’salter (1834) 498 Whaim pou 
uowpber delyuers fra syn na fra hell. 1390 Gower Coy. I. 
125 her halp him nowther swerd ne scheld. ¢ 1420 Chrou. 
Vilod. 3202 Pat he my3t nowther se ny go. 1477 Paston 
Lett. 111.211 They arn nowthir redyn nor corayd... Whyte 
wol not a tende hem, nowdyr for Peris ner for me. ¢ 1560 
A. Scotr Poems (S.T.S,) xxv. 21 My hairt, tak nowdir pane 
nor wa, a 1585 MoNTGoMERIE Cheisi: & Slae 1143 For 
nowther rigour nor for reuth, 1684 Yorkshire Dialogue 
(I. D.S.) 448 But nowther th’ Why nor Filly we will sell. 
1719 Hamitton Efist. 1. i, in Ramsay Poems (1760) 96 
‘There’s nowther highlandman nor lawlan [etc.]. 1804 R. 
Anverson Cumtbld. Ball. 79, | nowther heed house, lan, or 
siller. 1888 Mrs. H. Warp &. Elsmere 1.ii, 1 can mak’ 
nowt o’ ya’, nowder back nor edge. 

B. 1154 O. £. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1137, Ne for-baren 
hi nouther circe ne cyrce iwrd. a@1z25 cincr. R. 44 Mid 
him ne schule 3e nouder uerslen ne singen. @1310 in 
Wright Lyric 2. xxxvii. 102 When thou shalt deze, ner 
thou nost nouther day ne nyht. 1390 Gower Conf 1. 206 
For he was nouther ther ne hiere. ¢1q50 Lypc. Secrves 
1148 With Oute moysture.. Comyth nouthir flour nor greyn. 
1470-85 Matory Arthur xix. ii, 775 Spare not thy hors.. 
nouther for water neyther for lond, 1530 Patsar. 688/2 It 
never ceaseth nouther daye nor nyght. 1567 Gude & Goaddte 
#.(S.'T.S.) 110 Thay haifa mouth can nouther say nor sing. 
1724 Ramsay Yea-¢. Misc. (1733) 1. 29 We have nouther 
pot nor pan. 1865 in Lng, Dial. Dict. 


NOVANTIQUE. 
+b. =Nor. O6s. rare. 


a12z25 Leg. Kath. 1703 pe neauer ne linned nowder ne 
lessed. 1534 Cromwett in Merriman Life § Lett. (1902) J. 
375 Ye tried out nothing of her falshed, nouther. .entended 
todo. 1596 Dackvarce tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1x. 260 For 
nowther was he ouer lang,..nouther ouer schort, /é7¢., 
Nouther was this done without cause. 

EUNIABIIOR os Sp 

¢12z00 Oxmtn 10216 Forr hellepitt niss nefre full, Ne 
gredignesse nowwperr. c1g00 Vestr. Troy 1030 We loue 
noght his lede, ne his land nowpber. 

1826 Scotr Frul, 4 Feb., As the boatswain said, one can't 
dance always nowther. 


+Nouther, adv.2 Obs. In 4 nouper, 4-5 


nouthir. [app. an alteration of Nowrr adv., by 
confusion with prec. Cf. Norner adv.2]  No- 
where. Usually in comb. Nouther-where. 


13.. Cursor A/, 17556 (Gott.), Par es he soth and nouber 
ellis, /déd. 18604 His bodi here, his gast was bar, His 
goddhede wanted nouper-quar. /2z¢. 23819 Ouper here or 
nouber-quar ellis.- 1375 Barsour Bruce vi. 522 Lhe kyng 
.. fill thame, and nouthir ellisequhar, Had ey. a 1400-50 
Alexander 993 (Ashm.), Pare is na region na rewme.. Ne 
nouthire-quaie na nacion (etc.]. 

So +Nouther-whither, nowhither. Ods. rare". 

1338 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 257 We se nouber whidere 
fou may haf sikerer weie. , 

+ Nouthe‘tical, a. Os. rave—'.  [f. Gr. 
vovderin-és.] Monitory, warning. 

a 1652 J. Smit Sed. Disc. v1. iii. (1821) 199 The general 
difference between prophetical dreams and those that are 
merely nouthetical or monitory,..Philo Jud. in his Tract 
Tepe TOU Gcomemous €ivac ovetpovs.. hath at large laid down. 


+ Nouvelles. Obs. rare. [a. F. nouvelles, 
later form of sovelles: see NovEL sb. 1.] News. 

c1500 Jelusine 166 ‘lhe pucelle was so joyous of these 
nouuelles that she had neuer in ber natural lyf so grete joye. 
1548 Compl. Scot. 119 Dauid said to the 30ung man that 
brocht the nouuelles, a 
Wouvellette, variant of NoVELETTE, after F. 


nouvelle. 

1824 Blackw, Mag. XV. 835 As novels and nonvellettes 
go at present, the story is not particulaily valuable. 1872 
Harpwick 7vad, Lanc. 128 The tales might, perhaps with 
propriety, be termed xouvedletes, or little novels. 

Nouzle, obs. form of NuzzLeE v. 

Wov, obs. form of NEw a.; Now adv. 

Wov., abbreviation of NovEMBER. 

| Nova (now va). Pl. nove (ndav7). [L. nova, 
fem. sing. of zoves new. ] 

+1. (See quot.) Oés. rare-°. 

1688 Hotme Avwonry ui, xxii. (Roxb.) 274/1 Sorts of 
Tobacco: Pig taile, is a very small wreath or roll tobacco... : 
Nova, the thickest wreath. 

2. Astr. Anew star or nebula. 

1877 G. F. CuamBers Astron. 918 Nova; a word introduced 
by Sir J. Herschel tosignify a star or nebula not previously 
recorded. 1899 Daily News 22 Apr. 8/6 he appearance of 
a Nova was recorded on the plates. .. The appearances of 
Nove have given rise to many tbeories as to their origin. 

Novaculite (noverkidvloit), Avi [f. L. 
novacula a razor + -1TE! 2b.] A hard argillaceous 
slate used for hones. Also attr7d. 

1796 Kirwan LElene. Alin. (ed. 2) 1. 238 Novaculite. 
Turkey hone. /did. 356 Novaculite Porphyry. 1802 AcERBI 
Trav. 11. 276 If the novaculite of Kirwan were meant, it 
should be referred to the argillaceous genus. 1863 DANA 
Alan. Geol, 322 \n Arkansas, the novaculite used exten- 
sively for hones. .occur[s} in beds referred to this {Millstone 
soil] epoch. 1882 Geixie 7ext-bk, Geol. u. 11. § 6. 122 
Whet-slate, novaculite, bone-stone, an exceedingly hard 
fine-grained siliceous rock. 

| Novalia (novéilia). [L., pl. of xovdle, f. 20v- 
zsnew.] Lands newly brought under cultivation. 

1838 W. Bett Dict. Law Scot. 681 By the canon law, the 
prescription of tithes did not extend to those of novalia, 
or newly improved lands. 1896 Alem. St. Giles, Durham 
(Surtees) p. xx, The tithes of all novalia. ; 

+ Novality. Os. vare—'. [a. OF. movalité 
=med.L. zovalitas, {. novalis new.] Novelty. 

a1450 Aut. de la Tour (1868) 62 No wise woman aught to 
be hasty to take upon the new noualitees of array. q 

+No'valty. Os. rare. [Cf. prec. and OF. 
novaleté.) Novelty. 

1585 Neg. Privy Council Scot. 1V.17 The graunting of 
this pretendit commissioun is ane novaltie. 1630 Prynse 
Axnti-Armin. 258 The Articles of Lambheth contain in them 


no noualties. 
+ Nova‘ngle. (Cf. next.] A 


New Englander. 

1652 H. L’Estrance Amer, no Fewes 68, | like not the 
word Novangles;..the word Movangles in English is too 
prostitute and subject..to the abuse of the Author's mean- 
ing, and to be exchanged and spoken Newfangles. : 

Nova‘nglian, a. and sd. [f. Acv(a) Anglia, 
Latinized name of New England.] a. aaj. Uf or 
pertaining to New England. b. sé. =prec. 

1679 Mew Eng, Hist. Reg. (1850) 1V. 130 Nov-Anglian 
Heroes universall call, Did Constitute bim major Generall. 
1752 MacsparraNn Amer. Dissect. (1753) 31 The Nov- 
anglians in general, the Rhode-Islanders im particular. 
fbid. 42 The Novanglian Clergy of our Church. 1813 J. 
Apams Hi7ks, (1856) X. 49 Correspondences,.. Virginian and 
Novanglian, English and French, 1860 B. Taytor A? 
Home & Abroad Ser. 1. (1888) 339, 1 must say, I rather 
admire this stolid self-reliance and Novanglian assumption. 

+ Novantique, 2. 06s. rae. [f. L. nove 
usnew + ANTIQUE.] =New-old (see NEW a. 104). 

a 1688 CupwortH /Beut, Alor. (1731) 62 The Assertors 
of this Novantique Philosophy. 


Obstaraccm 


NOVARGENT. 


Novargent (nova-sdzént). [f. L. nov-wm new 
+ argent-uu silver.) (See quot.) 

1856 Orr's Circ. Sci., Pract. Chem. 65 A ‘novargent’ 
solution for re-silvering old plated goods. 

Novate (novéelt), v. rare. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
novare to make new, etc., f. xovus new.) frais. 
To replace by something new; sfec. in (Roman) 
law, to replace by a new obligation, debt, etc. 

1611 Spee fist, Gt. Brit. tx. xxiv. § 55 And if that Peace 
doth make nouationem, then the forfeiture of your right.. 
is wiped away, nouated and cleansed by this Peace. 1875 
Poste Gafus xv, Non-statutory actions.. have no power at 
civil law of consuming or novating a right of action, 1880 
Muirneap Gains 552 It..might he employed even when 
the obligation novated was only a natural one. 

absol. 1876 Law Ref. 5 Chance. Div. 261 There can be no 
novation without an intention to novate on the part of the 
creditor. 

+Novateur. Ods. rare. 


(16th c.).] =Novaror. ; 
1600 Hamitton in Cath. Tract. (S.1.S.) 225 To reid tbe 
scriptures corruptit be tbe fals translations of tbir nouateurs. 


Novatian (nove'fian), 56. and a. Also 5 
Nouacian. fad. late L. Novalidu-z (pl.), f. 
Novdliau-us (see def.).] 

A. sb. A member of the sect founded by 
Novatianus, a Roman presbyter in the middle of 
the third century (see quots.). Chiefly A/. 


‘Novatian has sometimes been confounded with his con- 
temporary Novatus, a Carthaginian presbyter, who held 
similar views’ (Zucycl. Brit. XV II. 604/1). ; 

c1449 Pecock Repr. v. iii. 499 The sect of Nouacianys, 
whiche helden that if eny man falle oonys fro tbe feith, that 
he schal neuere haue ther of forzeunes. 1546 Hoorer 
Early Writ, (Parker Soc.) 169 One Meletius..said that 
every sin committed was irremissible, as the Novatians 
and Catharenes say. 158: Hamitton in Cath. /7act. 
(S.T.S.) 75 He socht the iugement of Agelius, albeit 
he vas ane Nouatian of the contrare faction. 1638 
Cuitunew. Relig. Prot. 1 vi. § 49. 368 The Novati.ns, 
excepting their peculiar error, of denying reconciliation to 
those that fell in persecution, held other things in comnion 
with Catholiques. 1685 Sti.uxcre Orig. Brit. ili. 94 If 
any among the Novatians returned to the Church, .. their 
Ordination seems to be allowed. 1740 N. Laroner Credtd. 
Gosp. (Hist. u. xlvii. Wks. 1783 ILL 218 The Novatians are 
said to have condemned second marriages as unlawful and 
sinful. 1788 Grason Decl. & F. xlvii. IV. 347 Cyril aus- 
niciously opened his reign by oppressing the Novanians, 
the most innocent and harmless of the sectaries. 186) 
Lecky Europ. Mor. 11. 109 The Montanists and the Nova. 
tians surpassed and stimulated the private penances of the 
orthodox. R ; 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to Novatianus or the 


sect of Novatians. i 

1630 Prvsne Lame Giles 12 ‘The Novatian Catherist. 
1651 Baxter /uf. Baft. 310 The Novatian error bred such 
afear in men of sinning after baptism, that at last multi- 
tudes delayed it, 1670_G. UI. /2¢st. Cardinals 1. i 8; 
Which was the Foundation of the Novatian Schism. 17490 
N. Larner Credid. Gosp. (ist. w. xivii. Wks. 1788 IIL. 223 
There is no ground for thinking the Africau Novatus the 
first author of the Novatian rigid principle, 1875 Licur- 
Foor Comm. Col. 98 |Phrygia} was the foster mother of 
Novatian rigorism. ; 

Novatianism (novéfaniz'm). [f. prec. + 
-1sM.] ‘The doctrine or tenets of the Novatians. 

1574 Wauitciet Def Aunsw. i, Wks. 1851 I. 175 That 
very perfection of an outward platform .. 1s one step to 
Novatianism. a 1656 Br. Hace Rem. tks. (1660) 303, Ido 
not tell you that this author is wont to be impeached of 
Novatianisme. 1740 N. Larpner Credib. Gosp. Hist. u. 
xliii. Wks 1788 IIL. 69 ‘The same letter.., where Dionysius 
informs Stephen uf the peace of the eastern churches with 
regard to Novatianisin. 1854 Mirman Lat. Chr. I. 50 
Cyprian had grounds. .for his fears of Novatianism. 

Novatianist (novel fianist). [f. as prec. + 
-1st.) A Novatian, Also aéértd, 

1597 Hooker Eccl. /’ol. v. Ixii. § 6. 324 The Baptisme 
which Nouatianists gaue, stood firme. 1707 Potter Ch, 
Govt. v. (1845) 210 ‘To encourage the Novatianists to return 
to the chuich. 1874 RosrrtTson Hist. Chr. Ch. (ed. 6) it, 
170 ‘The Novatianists assumed the name of Cathari, or 
Puritans. 1876 Prummer tr. Dodlinger (lippolytus & Cal- 
listus ii. 61 The Novatianist sect still existed in the poet's 
home in North Spain. 

Novation (nova'jan). Also 6-7 nouation 
(6 -cion), 6 Sc. novatioun, nowation. fad. L. 
novalion-em, nu. of action f. z0vdre: see NOVATE Vv. 
So F. ovation, Sp. novacion, lt. novaztoue.) 

1]. The introduction of something new; a change, 
an innovation. 

Common in Sc. use from ¢1560 to 1650. Now rare. 

1533 Beccenpen Lizy tv. u. (S T.S.) IL. 54 In pe nixt 
petitioun we desire na novatiouns nor new miateris, 1561-2 
Reg. Privy Connuctl Scot. \. 266 Gif ony suddane alteratioun 
Or novatioun be preissit or atteniptit. 1607 J. Norpen 
Surv. Dial. i. 22,1 like not nouations and new deuices that 
our forefathers haue not seene or done. a 1670 SPALDING 
Trou’. Chas. f (1850) 47 Their inbringing of novations 
within the church, such as rotchets.., the hook of ordination 
[etc.}. 1806 W.Taytor in Monthly lag. XX1. 492 These 
schemes of novation deserve a deliherate discussion. 1830 
— Hist. Surv. Germ. Poetry 1. 121 In all the Gothic 
dialects rime is a novation. 

+b. A revolution. Ods. xare—'. 

1607 Cuarman Bussy d' Ambois Plays 1873 11. 134 What 
newes? Strange ones, and fit for a Nouation. 

+2. Alteration, renewal. Odés. rare. 

1549 Coverpace, etc. Erasm. Par. 2 Pet. ii. 20 Like as 
the mutacion chaunced, what tyme they loked not for il.., 
éuen so shall the nouacion happen. 1635 Person Varieties 


VoL. VII. 


[a. F. novaleur 


' 
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1. 8 At tbe last conflagration it ]the heaven] shall suffer a 
change and novation, but no dissolution. 
3. Law. The substitution of a new debtor, 


creditor, contract, etc., in place of an old one. 

1682 Scartetr Exchanges 341 Here isarelinquishing the 
first Dehtor, anda taking of another in his stead, which isa 
Novation, which doth alwayes extinguisb the first Contract. 
1726 Ayuirre Paresgou 445 When a Prescription, ..a 
Novation, Payment of Debt..and the like are propounded 
in Judgment. 1838 Bett Dict. Law Scot. 681 Novation. 
See [unovation. 1876 Law Rep. 5 Chanc. Div. 259 In all 
three cases there has been a complete novation,and a sub- 
stitution of new debtors in the place of the old. 1891 Yates 
28 Feh. 8/4 There was a novation of contract as soon as the 
company was incorporated. 

Nova'tive, a. rave—'. [See prec. and -aTIve.} 
Of the nature of novation. 

1875 Poste Garus ut. 447 Gaius attributes a Novative 
power not ouly to Litis contestatio, hut also to Judgment. 

+ Novato. Ods. rare. Some kind of fabric. 

1623 J. Tavtor (Water 1.) Praise Hempseed Wks. 1. 64/2 
Rash, Taffata, Paropa, and Nouato, Shagge, Fillizetta, 
Damaske and Mockado, 1668 Kirkman £ug. Rogue u. 
(1871) II. 114 Now to hear them muster up the names of 
their stuffs,..there’s your Parragon, Burragon,.. Novato, 
Pinckanilly [etc.]. 

Novator (nové'ta:). [ad. L. xovalor, agent-n. 
f. novdre: see NOVATE v.] An innovator. 

1644 Be. Maxwett Prerog. Chr. Kings v. 59 He knew 
not these differencies these novators have coyned and forged 
upon the Anvell of their owne hraines. 1659 T. Pecxe 
farnassi Pucrp. 93 Antiquarians and Novators. ]1870 
Burton fist, Scot. V1. xviii. 415 Half a century afier- 
wards the Brownist separatists or novators were a consider- 
ahle body.) 

Novatory, <. 
-ORY.] Novative. 

1889 MuirHeap Gaius tu. § 176 But the rule is different 
if my novatory stipulation be with a slave. 


| Novatrix. [L. xovdirix: see Novator and 
-TRIX.] A female renewer. 


1866 J. B. Rose tr. Ovid's Met. 442 Nature the novatrix 
remoulds the frame. 

+ Novaturient, ¢ Ods. rare. [f. uovde-, 
ppl.stem of L. xovdre + -uRIENT.) Desiring changes 
or alterations. 

1679 Perty iu Ld. E. Fitzmaurice Life (1895) 244 The 
novaturient world is gaping lere after the like alterations 
for Ireland. 

Novel (ng'vél), sé. Forms: f/. 5 nouellys, 
5-6 -ellis, 6-7 -elles (5 -eles), -ells, 5-7 
nouels; 6 Sc. nowellis; 5-6 novellis (6 Sc. 
-allis), 6 -elles, 7 -ells, 5-8 novels; sig. 6-7 
nouell, 7- novel. [Iu senses 1 and 2, a. OF. 
novelle (-ele, nuvele, evc.; mod.F. nouvelle), =1t. 
novella, fem.:—L. xovella neut. plur. of zcovel/us, 
f. nuvus new: see NOVEL a. ‘The original stress 
was on the second syllable. Insense 3, ultimately 
from It. novella, Sp. novela, whence also F. 
nouvelle, In sense 4, ad. late L. novella (sc. con- 
siéudzo), usually in pl. novell.) 

+1. Something new; a novelty. Ods. 

In early use always f/., and freq. implying sense 2. 

1460 Towneley JA/yst. xviii. 188 Whens euer this harne 
may be hat shewys thise novels new? 1533 BELLENDEN 
Livy, xix.(S. 1.5.) 1. 110 To he consultin with pame of 
ceriane novellis & haisty materis 1579 Spenser Sheph. 
Cal, Feb. 95 ‘Yo nought more..my mind is bent Then to 
heare nouells of his deuise. 1591 SytvesteR Du Sartas i. 
ii. 233 Who loving novels, full of affectation, Receive the 
Manners of each other Nation. 1613 Hevwoop Braz. Age 
tt. ii, Do you wonder..'l'o see this Prince lye dead? Why 
that’s no nouell, All men must dye. 1695 Concreve Love 
Jor L. tu. iii, Perhaps I might..have introduc’d an Amour 
of my own, in Conversation. by way of Novel. 1703 [. N. 
City § C. Purchaser 57 Such Men will not..be..perswaded 
to a more compleat way..hecause it is 2 Novel to them. 
1719 J.T. Puiciveste. Thirty-four Confer. p. xvi, That. .no 
ancient Indian Apostolical Monuments might remain in 
those Parts to reflect Reproach upon Romish Novels. 

Comb. 1596 Lovce IWets Aiserie 13 His name is Super- 
fluous Inuention, or as some tearme him Novel-monger or 
Fashions. 

+2. pl. News, tidings. Ods. 

61475 Partenay 43 Erle amerye..thes nouels hurd at that 
entreual. 196: Awpecay Frat. Vacaé. (1869) 14 Ready to 
bring his Maister Nouels and tidinges, whether they be true 
or false. 1635 Person Varieties iv. i. § 9 Saluting the 
Antipodes, and hringing novells from their Courts and of 
their cahalls. 1688 in Ellis Ortg. Lett, Ser. un. IV. 115 An 
invention of them that love to feed the town with the Air 
of Novels. 1724 MVodrow Corr. (1843) ILI. 167 When you 
favour me with a line, I'll be glad to have your thoughts of 
it, with all your novels. 

+b. sing. A piece of news. Oés. 

1610 Heywoon Gold. Age iv. i, Discourse the nouell, 
Neptune. 1636 Massincer Gt. Dk. Florence 1. ii, You.. 
promise, in your clear aspect, some novel ‘hat may delight 
us. 1728 Fircvinc Love in Several Masques ww. iv, Wise- 
more. What novel's this? VJaéurl. Faith! it may be a 
pleasant one to you. 1736 Heavey Alem. Geo. f/, 1. 430 
They inust know very little of the nature of Courts..who 
flatter themselves that the disgrace of one person.. would 
he anything more than the novel of a fortnight. 

3. (Chiefly in f/.) One of the tales or short 
stories contained in such works as the Deca:eron 
of Boccaccio, the //eplamerou of Marguerite of 


Valois, etc.; a short story of this type. 

1566 Painter Pal. /ieas. Ded., In these histories (which 
by another terme I call Nouelles} he described the liues..of 
great princes, 


rvave—', [See NOVATE v. and 


1578 in Waitland Cl. Misc. 1. (1840) 7 Tbe | 


NOVEL. 


first buik of tbe novallis of Ronsard. 1621 Burton Anat. 
Mel. w. we ii. (2624) 230 Such as the old womene tolde 
Psyche in Apuleius, Bocace Nouells, and the rest. 1674 
Evetyn J/em, (1857) 111. 245 Marguerite of Valois. .whose 
novels are equal to those of the witty Boccaccio. 1697 
Drypen Eneid Ded., Ess. (Ker) II. 155 Whe trifling novels, 
which Ariosto, and otbers, have inserted in their poems. 
1700 — Pref. Fables ibid. 248 Boccace..wrote novels in 
prose, and many works in verse. 11834 MotLey Covr. (1889) 
I. iti. 35 Lieck’s novels (which last are a set of exquisite 
little tales, novels in the original meaning of the word).] 

b. A fictitious prose narrative or tale of con- 
sidcrable length (now ustally one long enough to 
ill one or more volumes), in which characters 
and actions representative of the real life of past 
or present times are portrayed in a plot of moie 
or less complexity. 

In 17-18th c. freq. contrasted witb a vomance, as being 
shorter than this, and having more relation to real life. 

The older pron. xove'd was retained in Sc. till the 19th c. 
(See Novette, and cf. Burns Aod Wossgiel, ‘O leave novels, 
ye Mauchline belles.") 

31643 Mitton Divorce t. vi. Wks, 1851 IV. 33 This is no 
mere amatorious novel. 1676 EtHerepceE Man of Mode u. 
i, Leave your raillery, and tell us, is there any New Wit 
come forth, Songs or Novels? 1693 Husnonrs Town 24 
She seats herself, witb some N ovel or Play, in a very solitary 
posture, 21711 STEELE Sfect. No. 254 ? 3, 1 am afraid thy 
Lrains are a little disordered with Romances and Novels. 
1769 Westey Ji &s. (1872) III. 357 Sure no Novel in the 
world can be mote affecting, or more surprising, than this 
history. 1774 Chesterfiedd’s Lett. 1.130 A Novel isa kind of 
abbreviation of a Romance. 1806-7 Beresrorp J/ is. Hum. 
Léfe (1826) u. axxi, A cargo of novels of their own choice 
with such titles as ‘ Delicate Sensibiiity’, 1867 TroLiorr 
Chron. Barseti.xxxy. 311 |He} sat down over the fire with 
a volume of a novel. 1889 Cornh. J/ag. Feb. 119 It’s more 
like a novel than real life. 

ce. The particular type of literature which is 
coustituted or exemplified by this class of fiction. 
(Formerly withont article ; now with ¢he.) 

1757 Mus. Grirritn Lett, Henry & Frances (1767) L. p. iii, 
I never read higher love-letteis in my life, without the hom- 
hast of romance, or the levity of novel. 1766 Forpycre 
Serm. to ¥ng. liom. (1767) 1. iv. 148 ‘Vhere seem to me.. 
very few, in the style of Novel, that you can read with 
safety. 1859 Masson Srit, Novelists i. 2 ‘Vhe Novel, at 
its highest, is a prose Epic. 187: Spectator 22 April 484 
England has hardly received the honour sbe deserves as 
the birthplace of the modern novel. 

d. A hetion, story, invention. rave. 

1762 Foote Liar ut. Wks. 1799 I. 314 Your novels won't 
pass upon me, 

4. Aomean Law. A new decree or constitution, 
supplementary to the Codex, esp. one of those 
made by the Emperor Justinian. (Cf. NOVELL.) 

1612 Brerewoono Lang. & Relig. xv. 154 As appeareth in 
the novel of Leo Soplius, touching the order and precedence 
of metropolitans. 1672-5 ComBer Comp. (Temple (1702) 223 
‘The Codes and Novels of Justinian, ‘Theodosius, and other 
Linperors in the East. 1715 bincnam Orig. Eccles. LV. 275 
‘Lhe Edict which that Council refers to, was another Novel 
of Justinian’s. 1788 Gipson Deed. & F. xliv. LV. 366 ‘Vhe 
nine collations, the legal standard of modern tribunals, 
consist of ninety-eight Novels. 1818 Hattam Avid. Ages 
(1872) I1.149 By a novel of Valentinian II] about 450. 1871 
Bryce //oly Rom, Emp. xv. (ed. 3) 248 Edicts issued by a 
Franconian or Swabian sovereign were inserted as Novels 
in the Corpus Juris, in the latest editions of which custom 
still allows thei a place. 

transf, 1€95 J. Eowarps Perfect. Script. 415 The sacred 
books of the New ‘Testament, the Evangelical Novels, the 
new laws. 1885 tr. IVeddhausen's Proleg. Hist. of Israel v. 
i. 159 A novel of the law (Exod. xxx. 15) raised tt to half a 
shekel. 

5. alirid. and Comb. (sense 3), in various uses. 

1757 Mrs. Grirritn Lett. Henry & Frances (1767) 1. 174 
note, This was ber *Novel application [Ethelinda]. 1797 
Cotman Br. Grins, Nightgown § Slippers xviii, Stomacks 
are so cloyed with “novel-feeding. 1883 19/4 Cent. Feb. 288 
‘Lhey prefer penny fiction serials to being *novel-less. 1788 

3URKE Sf. agst, W. Hastings Wks. XIII. 30 The false, 
idle, girlish, “novel-like morality of the world. 1797 Mrs. 
Rosinson MValsingham 111. 230 It was fresh from a modern 
*novel-mill, and strongly recommended by the reviewers. 
1886 Wiis & CLrark Cambridge 11.121 The Newspaper 
Room, the Music Koom, and the *Novel Room. 1806 
CumBertann Mem, (1807) 11. 256, I had no books but such 
as a circulating *novel-shop provided. 1801 Surx Splendid 
Misery 1. 79 She blushed at the exposure of her ‘novel-sick 
passion. 1768-74 Lucker Lé. Nut. (1834) 1. 596 Tbe new- 
loosened school-boy and *novel-studied girl. 

b. Objective and obj. genitive. 

1768-74 Lucker Lf. Nat. (1834) 11. 612 Our *novel-hunters 
learn to despise all common prudence. a 1810 TANNAHILL 
Poemts (1846) 60 In these *novel-huntin’ days, There’s nane 
but bairns can act our plays. 1866 Cor#s. Alag. Jan. 13 
There is little in either of these scenes. .which the ordinary 
*novel-maker could ‘seize’. 1850 Kincstey Av. Locke vil, 
Quickened into prurient activity by the low, *novel-monger- 
ing press. 1841 ‘Tuackeray Men & Pictures Wks, 1900 
XIII. 377 A couple of instances from ‘actual life’, as the 
fashionable *novel-puffers say. 1775 Br. Watson Aneed. 
(1817) 51, I hate the flimsy womanish eloquence of *novel 
readers. 1894 RateichH Eng. Vovel ix. (1903) 256 Novelists 
have generally been insatiable novel-readers. ?¢ 1810 .Vez 
Comic Songster 20 She learnt it from *novel reading, O. 
1870 Emerson Soc. & Sod. viii. 172 So much novel reading 
cannot leave the young men and maidens untouched. 1802 
Mrs. E. Parsons J/yst. Visit 11. 172 Very unlike a *novel- 
reading Miss. 1862 THackeray Round, Papers, De Fintbus, 
Of all tbe *novel-spinners now extant, 1833 Macautav in 
Trevelyan Life (1876) I. 303 Have I nothing to do hut to he 
your *novel-taster. 1832 Cartvie A/isc. (1857) III. 39 The 
distressed *Novelwright. 1873 W.S. Mavo Never Again xvi. 
222 The chapter is the crowning mercy of novel-wrights. 
1728 *Novel-writer [see Novetisr 4]. 1814 Scott I’av. Pref 
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to ed. 3, A man..to whom the reputation of being a novel- 
writer might be prejudicial. 1883 W. Brack Shandon Bells 
xxxii, You would have me allow. .novel-writers to review 
other people’s novels. 1818 Lavy Morcan A ulobiogr. (1859) 
44 He[Monk Lewis] was the founder of the dramatic scliool 
of *novel-writing. 1856 De Quincey Confess. Wks. 1859 
1.216 note, The deluge of *novel-writing talent..which has 
overflowed our literature. 

Novel (ng'vél), 2. Also 5-6 nouel, 5-7 -ell, 
7 novell. [a.OF. novel (mod.F, zouvel, nouvear), 
=Sp. and Pg. novel, It. novello:—L. novell-um, 
f, 2ov-2em new: cf. prec. Not in common use till 
after 1600. See also NoviLe a.] 

1. +a. New, young, fresh. Ods. rare. 

¢ 1420 Pallad. on /1usb.1 209 A novel vyne vp gooth by 
diligence As fast as hit gooth doun by negligence. 1616 
Cuarman Homer's Hymn /ermes 60 He strait assumed a 
novell voices note. 

+b. Newly made or created. Obs. 

63475 Partenay 694 The writyng sealled ful truly With 
the gret seal of thys Erle nouel. 767d. 5397 For men had 
hym told off this strenght nouell, ¢c16g0 Von Bellianis 22 
One in a white armor like a novel knight. 

+c. Newly acquired. Obs. rare. 

1586 Martowe 1s¢ Pt. Tanrbyrl. uu. v, Then shall we send 
to this triumphing King, And bid him battle for his novel 
crown? 

+d. Recent; of recent origin, Ods. 

Novel disseisin: see Disseasin 1b. 

1641 ‘SmMEcTYMNUUS’” Azszw. (1653) 19 A Bishop..is but a 
Novell invention. @ 1676 Hate Prim. Orig, Afan. (1677) 
163 But this seems to he but a novel Conceit. a 1727 New- 
von Chronol, Amended ii, (1728) 222 ‘They..boast their 
antiquity, not knowing that they are novel, and lived not 
above eleven hundred years ago. 

2. New; of a new kind or nature; strange; 
hitherto unknown. 

61475 Partenay 2696, | thorughly know all thes nouell 
tidinges Full good and fair ben vnto vs. 1567 Drant 
Horace, Ep. 1.11.G iij, lf nouel woorkes had bene of greekes 
accompted of so could,..where now had bene these workes, 
which we call oulde? 1615 Crooxe Body of Man 321 
Let himselfe see how farre this nouell speculation of his 
hath transported him. 1651 Baxter /uf Bapt. 2345 My 
present purpose is..to manifest the concent of the learned 
to most that seemeth novel and singular. 1718 Hickes & 
Newson ¥. Kettlewel/ u. xxxiv. 140 The Novel Fancies and 
Inventions of our Modern Humorists in Religion. 1782 
PriestLtey Corrupt. Chr. 11. v1. 38 This opinion..was bold 
and novel. 1832 R. & J. Lanpkr Aafed. Niger U1. xix. 
162 It was something quite novel to see two large parties 
of people bartering commodities in this manner. 1870 
L’Estrance Life Mfiss Mitford 1. vi. 169 A style of decora- 
tion more novel than elegant. 

+b. Novel assignment (see quots.). Odéds. 

1607 Cowe Lt /uterpr., Novel assignement, is an assigne- 
ment of time, Place, or such like, otherwise then as before it 
was assigned. 1696 Puivuirs, .Vovel assignment, is where a 
Man brings Trespass for breaking his Close, and the Defend- 
ant justifies in a Place where no Trespass was done; but 
the Plaintiff assigns the Place where the Trespass was done. 
1727-38 Cuampers Cycl., Novel assignment, in an action of 
trespass, is an assignment of time, place, or the like, in a 
declaration, otherwise or more particularly than it was in 
the writ. 

c Novel constitution, = NOVEL sé, 4. 

1726 AytiFFE Parergon 135 By the Novel Constitutions, 
Burial may not be inhibited, or deny'd to any one. 
+No'velant. Os. Also nouell-, novell- 
antie, novilant. [ad. It. zovellante, pres. pple. of 
novellare to relate news; orig. used in It. form.] 
A relater of current events; a newsmonger. 

1602 Archpriests’ Controv. 11. 37, Which he deliuered 
vnto the nouellantes of Rome, to be spreaded amongst 
them. 1610 in Birch Crt. & Times Yas. [ (1849) 1. 115 You 
need no better novellante than my lady, who was present at 
all. 1660 Futter Mix? Conten:pl. (1841) 184, I know some 
who repair to such novelants on purpos2 to know what news 
is false by their reporting thereof. a 1661 — !Vorthies, 
Essex \. (1662) 335 For things past he was a Perfect His- 
torian; for things present, a Judicious Novilant. 

Noveldom (ng‘véldam). [f. Novet sé. 3b+ 
-pom.] The world of novels; novels collectively. 
1831 Fraser's ALag. 111. 96 This being the state of Novel- 
doin, 1854 THoreau !Valden ili. (1363) 114 Aspiring heroes 
of universal noveldom, 1887 Pad/ A/all G. 29 Sept. 3/1 The 
realists of noveldom. 

Novele'se. [f Novet sb. 3b + -ESE: cf. 
Journalese.| The style of language characteristic 
of inferior novels. 

1900 Pal/ Mall G. 13 Jan. 3 The English is novelese, when 
it does not degenerate into sheer bad grammar. 

Novele'sque, 2. [f. as prec. + -ESQUE.] 
Characteristic of, in the manner of, a novel. 

1883 Academy 15 Sept. 171/2 To look aghast at such 
novelesque treatment of an historical theme. 

No-velet. Also novellet. [f. Noven sé. +-rr 
or -LET: cf, next.] 

+1. A little new book or pamphlet. Ods. rare, 

1sg2 G. Harvey Four Lett. Wks. (Grosart) I. 215 Idle 
creatures, the only husy readers of such Nouellets. 

=NOVELETTE I. 

1815 W. Tavior in Afonthly Rev, LXXVII. 481 A trans- 
lation from the German of some tales, or Novellets, of 
Pfeffel. 1844 Camp of Refuge Publishers’ Introd., We do 
not offer onr ‘Old English Novelets’ as Historical, We 
call them Novelets—or little novels. 

Novelette (npvélet). Also novellette. ff. 
NovEt sé. 3b+4-kTTE; orad. It. zovelletta.] 

1. A story of moderate length having the char- 

acteristics of a novel. 


| 
| 
| 
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1820 Moore Ment. (1853) II]. 180 He has nearly finished | 


a little novelette,a story, since he has been in Paris. 1847 
H. Mitcer @2rst Linpr. Eng. xiii. (1857) 221 The novelette 
and poem fur the young lady, and the tale for the child. 
1873 Ruskin ors Clav, xxx. 2 Among them were also 
many tiny novelettes. 

2. Music (see quot. 1893). 

1893 tr. Riemann's Dict. Alus., Noveletie,aterm probably 
first used by Schumann for pianoforte pieces of free form 
and containing a considerable number of theines. 1894 
Times 24 Nov. 7/2 She played as her solos Schumann’s 
novelette in E major [etc.]. 

Hence Novele‘ttist, a’ writer of novelettes. 

Also, in recent use, Noveletter, and Novelettish adj. 

1883 D. C. Murray /fearts 111. xxxii. 210 Novelists and 
novelettists, poets and poetasters, are thick about her. 

No-velish, ¢. [f. Noven sd. + -1sH.] In- 
clined to ideas characteristic of novels; some- 
what resembling, or stiggestive of, a novel. 

1805 SoutHEY in Robberds A/em. H’. Taylor (1843) 11. 
103, [..should be apt to think her a little too novelish (it is 
a better word than romantic). 1840 De Quincey in /ai!’s 
Mag. VI1. 355 Vhe place, spite of its slipshod novelish 
name,..was really simple and unpretending. 1892 SLaDEN 
Japs at Home xviii, ‘Wounded Pride,’ though not very 
novelish, has a very interesting subject. 

Novelism (np'véliz’m). Also 7 nouellisme, 
novellisme, novalism, 7-8 novellism, ff. 
Nove sé.+-18SM: cf. F. nouvellisme, Sp. novel-, 
Pg. novellismo.] 

+1. Innovation ; novelty. Ods. (freq. in 17th c.) 

1626 T. H[awkins) tr. Cavsstn'’s //oly Crt. 143 Those, 
which haue obtruded Nouellisine so disasterous..to Christ- 
endome. 1657 J. Watts Dipper Sprinkled 92 The new 
upstart and out-staring novelisms of these later Ages. 1673 
Cave Prim. Chr. 1. ii. 21 Obliquely reflecting on the 
novellism of Christianity. 1703 Secret Policy Faunsentsts 
27 If he were but the least suspected of Novellism. 

2. Novel-writing. 

1828 Blackw. Alay. XXIV. 469 What a host of pens and 
printers have been pressed into the service of romance and 
novelism by the appearance of the Waverley Novels. 1849 
Fraser's Mag. XL. 691 A mass of volumes,..all equally 
marked with the generic and unmistakeable character of 
novelism, 1881 Sfectatfor 29 Oct. 1372 The ordinary level 
of what may be called novelism. 

Novelist (ng‘vélist). Also 6 noouelist, 7- 
nouell-, 7-9 novell-; 7 nouelist(e. [f, Noven 
sb. +-18T: cf. F. nouvelliste (1620), It. and Pg. 
novellista, Sp. novelista.] 

+1. An innovator, an introducer of something 
new ; a favourer of novelty. Oés. (Very common 
in 17th c.) 

1583 Foxe A. & M. (1634) III. 904 Had you rather hold 
with these Novelists, as with Calvin? 1589 G, Harvey 
Pierce's Super, Wks. (Grosart) II, 208 All the grayer heads 
begin to be stale with these Noouellists. 1608 WitLer 
Hexapla Exod. 571 Augustine doth directly oppose him- 
selfe to all sucb Dogmiatistes and Nouelistes. 1690 Locke 
ium, Und. w. xix. (1695) 402 To have his Authority of 
forty years standing..over-turned by an upstart Novelist. 
1725 tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist. 17th C. vi. iii. 239 By this Faith 
he must not understand a simple Belief (with the Novelists). 

+2. One who is inexperienced ; a novice. Obs." 

1630 Lennaro tr. Charvon’s Wisd. ui. vii. § 18. 305 There 
is not any thing so easie that dotb not hurt and hinder vs, 
if wee bee but nouelists therein. 

+3. A newsmonger, news-carrier. Obs. 

1706 Lond. Gaz. No. 4207/3 The Novelist; The Vale Bearer. 
1710 STEELE 7atler No. 178 P 2 My Contemporaries the 
Novelists have..a most happy Art in saying and unsaying. 
1764 Gotpsm. /7¢st. Eng. (1771) 111, 186 If we may credit 
the novelists of that time, the prince had already fixed his 
affections upon the French princess. 

4. A writer of novels. 

1728 Morcan A defers 11. iii. 239 Such opportunities of 
gallantizing their Wives, as the French and other Novelists, 
I mean Novel-writers, would insinuate. 1766 Foroyce 
Serm. Vung, Wom. (1767) 1. iv. 155 With..Novelists..we 
may join the common herd of Play-writers, 1804 Geztl. 
Mag. LXXIV. 404 Many of our novellists.. complain of the 
dullness of the market at home. 1849-s0 Atison //is/. 
Europe 1, i. §22.68 The graphic novelist, with historic truth, 
makes Norman Richard the leader of English chivalry. 1895 
Tyrrett Latin Poet, 220 The Greek novelists actually 
turned tbeir backs on tbe portraiture of character. 

Novelistic, z. [f. Nove. sé. 3b + -1sTic.] 
Pertaining to, characteristic of, novels. 

1835 Fraser's Mag. X1. 596 It..is wrought out with more 
novelistic skill. 1850 7art’s Afag. XVII. 636/1 Any sub- 
ject, political, literary, artistical, or novelistic. 188: Crark 
Russet Ocean Free-Lance Wi. v. 170 The theatrical, 
poetical, and novelistic fresh-water mountebank. 

Hence Noveli:stically adv. 

1892 Pall Mall G. 25 May 3/2 The methods by which a 
more than novelistically beautiful hero escapes. 

Noveliza'tion. [f. next + -arion.] The 
process of novelizing ; conversion into a novel. 

1876 Copyright Conim., Parl. P. (1878) 156 The converse 
case, namely novelization of a drama, appears to stand on 
the same footing. 1897 AZem. Copyright Bill 2 A similar 
injury can be inflicted by the novelisation of dramas. 

ovelize (np'vélaiz), v. Also 7 novellize. 
[f. NovEL sé. + -14E.] 
1. +a. trans. To bring into a new condition; to 


make new or novel, Odés. 

1642 Sir E. Derinc Sp. on Relig. vi. 21 Affections doe 
stand to be novellized by the mutability of the present 
times. 1660 Heviin st. Oxinguart, ui. 76 These opinions 
..Which are now novelized by the name of Arminianisin, 

reff. 1631 Bratnwait IWhinzies 210 If hee travaile to 
novellize himselfe, and not to benefit his Country. 


NOVELTY. 


b. zztr. To produce something new ; to intro- 

duce novelty. 

1823 Black. Mag. XIV. 546 Even on beaten subjects, 
however, ingenuity will find means to novelize. 

2. To convert into the form or style of a novel. 

1828 Scorr /. AL. Perth Introd., You surely mean to 
novelize, or to dramatize if you will, this most singular of 
all tragedies? 1833 Herscurr ss. (1857) 15 ‘Whe desperate 
attempts to novelize history which the herd of Scott’s 
imitators have put forth. 1890 Atheneum 303/1 In ‘ Judge 
Lynch’ Mr. Jessop has ‘ novelized ’ a drama. 

Hence No‘velized f/. a., Novelizing v4/, sb. 


and Ppl. a. 

1625 Be. Mountacu Aff. Czsar 60, 1 must confesse my 
dissent thorough and sincere from tle Faction of novellizing 
Puritans. 1651 W. JANE Eixwv AxAagros 156 Antiquitie.. 
condemnes their fantasticall, and presunrptuous novelizing. 
1682 Sir T. Browne Chs. J/or, (1756) 36 For the novelizing 
spirit of man lives by variety, and the new faces of things. 
1825 Llackw. Alay. XVIII. 238 Its author never will shine 
in novelizing. 1850 T. A. TRoLLore /press. Wand. xvii. 
266 It was a novelised version, by no means ill done. 

Novell, variant of Novet sd. 4. 

1853 Wuewk ce Grotins I. p. Ixxv, Of the teachers of the 
Roman Law, there are three kinds; the first those whose 
works appear in the,,laws called Novells. 1883 Surtpon 
Rom, Law 1 Vhe period was long enough to admit of the 
promulgation of the Digest, the Institutes, tbe Code, and 
the Novells throughout Italy. 

+ Nove'lle, obs. variant of Nove sb. 3b. 

1830 Gat Lawrie 7. 1V. i, (1849) 142, 1 have seen such a 
journey as ours described ina novelle beok. 

+ No-veller. ds. [f. Noven sd. or a.+-ER!] 
An innovator; an introducer of new ideas. (Com- 
mon in 17th.) 

1604 Supplic. Masse Priests § 36 We yeeld our selves to 
be prophane Novellers, yea Heretikes, 1647 Trarr Covi. 
/'htl. xi. 29 Horrible is the contempt that is now cast upon 
the Ministry by our Novellers. 1679 C. Nessr Anird. agst. 
Popery 125 Vhey do scornfully call us Novellers. 

So t No'velling ///. a., innovating. Ods. rare. 

1621 Br. Mountacu Viatribe 19 The surest and gainest 
way to confound oppositions, and stop the mouth for euer 
of all nouelling Schismaticks. 7é7¢. 212 What is any 
nouelling vpstart, that he should controll. .their déc/ata? 

+ Novellery. O¢s. [a. OF. novellerte, var. 
of zovellejrie, NOVELRY.} Novelty. 

1390 Gower Conf Il. 259 It is a wonder thing to hiere, 
Bot yit for the novellerie I thenke tellen a partie. 140% 
26 Pol, Poems 11 Laweles nouellerye Ioke ze lete. ¢ 1440 
Partonope 3626 Thus was he falle to novellerye. 

+ Novellity. Oés. rare. [a. OF. novellité, or 
ad. late L. zovel/t/as.(Tertullian) : see Nove. a. 
and -1Ty.] An unwonted act; novelty. 

1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms \S.T.S.) 279 Kingis suld 
kepe that na man dotill othir dishonour, schame, na vilany. 
na injure, na new novelliteis. 1617 Cotuxs Def, Lp. EG 1. 
p- viii, Peters primacie opposed to Pauls nouellitie and 
lunioritie in the words of S. Cyprian. 

+ No-vellous, 2. Oés. rare. [f. Nove. s6.] 
Inclined to novelty; of a novel nature or kind. 

1619 ScratER Z£.xf. 1 hess. (1630) 550 But why are we 
nouellous? 1627 — Hap. 2 7/wss. (1629) 138 We..may 
thinke that nouellous of which may be said, Won Jurt sic 
ab initio, ; P 

Novelly (ng'véli), adv. rare. [f. Novet a.+ 
-L¥ 4.) In a novel manner; by a novel method. 

1821 Examiner 429/2 Attitudes novelly chosen. 1844 
Fonsianque Life (1874) 437 What has been so novelly and 
eloquently written, 1888 Scribner's Mag. 1V. 744 A 
peculiar phase of hereditary insanity..which I bad treated 
uovelly and successfully in the East. 

WNo-velness, ‘ Novelty, newness’ (Bailey, 1731). 

+Novelry. Ots. Forms: 4-5 nouelrye 
(5 -ry), -rie, 4 -erie; 4-5 novelrye, -rie (5 Sc. 
-re‘, 4 (5 Sc.) nowelry. [a. OF. novelrie, -erie, 
f. xovel NOVEL a.: see -RY, and cf. NovELLERY.] 

1. Novelty. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl, Synne 3341 Gretly bey synne yn 
per queyntyse Pat nouelrye al day areyse. ¢1374 CuHaucER 
Troyius 1.756 Either they be ful of jelosye, Or maystreful, 
or lovyn novelrye. 1406 HoccLeve La A/ale Regle 38 Me 
longed aftir nouelrie. 

2. A novel thing or matter. 

31375 Barsour Brace xix. 394 Twa novelreis tbat day thai 
saw. ¢1380 Wycuie Se/. likes. 11. 244 Siche men synnen ofte 
in novelryes of pe worlde. c 1430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode t. xi. 
(1869) 24 There ye mowe, if ye wole, make nouelries ynowe. 
1491 Act 7 /len. V/T1, c. 15 Persoues of evyll..disposicions 
joyed in rumor and rebellious novelries. 

+WNo'veltiness. Ods. rarve—. 
+-NESS.] Novelty, newness, 

1690 W. Watker /diomat. Anglo-Lat. 461 You will be 
taken with the noveltiness of it. 

Novelty (ng'vélti). Forms: 4-6 nouelte(e, 
5 novel-, nofeltee, 6 Sc. nowelte; 5-7 novel- 
tie (6-7 nouel-, 6 nouil-): 5 nouelty, 6- 
novelty. [a. OF. novelté (mod.F. souveauté) : 
see NoveEt a, and -Ty.] 

1, Something new or unusual; a novel thing 
or occurrence. Also ¢he novelly, the newest thing. 

1382 Wycuir : 7712. vi. 20 Eschewinge curside noueltees 
of voyces. ¢1386 Cuaucer Clerk’s 7. 1004 Thay were glad 
right for the novelté, To have a newe lady of her toun. 
1440 Gesta Rom. xvii. 197 Of al maner thinges ande 
noveltees that werin baldak, and not inlumbardye. a 1533 
Lo. Berners Gold. Bk, 31. Aurel. (1546) B, The tyme is an 
inuenter of nouelties. 1585 T. WasHincTon tr. Vicholay’s 
Voy. Ep. Ded., The gemeéral profite and pleasure of..such 
as delight in nouelties. 1632 Lirncow 7rav, 1x. 386 They 


[f. NoveLty 


NOVEM-. 


are curious, and great louers of nouelties. 1667 Mitton 
Ui Bes Bc Byr O why did God..create at last This noveltie 
on Earth? 1728R. Morrts Ess. duc. Archit, 21 Blindly 
fond of every little Novelty offer’d to our view. 1793 
Smeaton Edystone L. § 241 The level platform we had then 
obtained being something of a novelty. 1835 W. Irvinc 
Tour Prairies xx, The sight of the wild horse bad been a 
great novelty. 1868 FREEMAN Norm. Cong. (1877) U1. viii. 
299 Such visits as these were, in England at least, altogether 
novelties. 1868 Hotme Ler &. Godfrey vii, They’re the 
novelty quite, but chancy things to sell. ; 
+b. A new matter, a recent event, as a subject 


of report ortalk. (Usually in f/.) Oés. 

1447 Bokesuam Lyvys Seyntys (Roxb.) 58 Whan pis 
miracle abowte was blowe.. Ful gret toy was of bat nouelte. 
1475 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 31 Thomas can enforme you 
of novelties in this countrie better then I can writte. 1502 
Arkynson tr. De /wiitatione 1. xx. 169 If thou haue delyte 
to here noueltise thou muste somtyme therof suffer trybula- 
cyon of herte. 21948 Hatt Chron., Hen, VJ 183b, The 
duke of Yorke.., somewhat spurred and quickened with 
these noveltyes, retired backe. 1595 Locrtne 11. i, What 
uncouth novelties Bring’st thou unto our royal majesty ? 

e. An innovation, a novel proceeding. 

1576 Fieminc Punopl. Epist.55 The explication of causes 
which gaue originall to nouelties. 1678 Wanxtry I onders 
Lit, World v. w. § 87. 473/1 Mustapha, brother to Achmet, 
succeeded, which was a novelty never before heard of in this 
Kingdom. 1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. V. xxiv. 385 The 
days of King Eadward remained the standard, every de- 
parture from which was noticed as a novelty. j 

2. Novel or tinnsual character of something. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) [1L. 67 For wonder of 
nouclte of bis doynge, me axede counsaille..of Appolyn. 
a31548 Hatt Chrou., /Ten, JV 2b, Somwhat unquieted for 
the noveltie of the thyng. 1625 Usirer (¢7t/e), An Answer 
tua Challenge... Wherein. .the Noveltie of the now Roniish 
doctrine [isj plainely discovered. 1709 Steete Jatler 
No. 45 » 1 The Novelty of the History, and Manner of Life, 
of the Emperor Aurengezebe. 1765 Brackstone Com: [1 
The novelty and the importance of the duty required. 1841 
lansr dirt, Nis. 1, 127 The novelty of these amusements 
interested me. 1850 Tynpatt Glac. 1. ii. 23 The novelty 
of this day's experience may have rendered it iinpressive. 

+ lb. Newness, freshness ofa thing. Ods. rave. 

1398 Trevis, Barth. De Po Rk, xu. ix. (Bodl. MS,), In 
here comynge pei hoodeb noueltce of tyme. 1614 RaALceicit 
Hist, World v. i. § 4. 283 Some of the Syracusians..tooke 
armes against him, even in the noveltie of his Rule. 

3. The quality or state of being novel; that 
which is novel, new, or hitherto unknown. 

1484 Caxton Fables of Poge iv. As hy caas of nouelte he 
callyd the sayd yong man. c¢1g00 Three Nings’ Sons 85 1t 
thousht them a cas of nouelte, 138: Muncaster Positions 
v. (1387) 29, | may..feare no note of noucltie, where nothing 
4s but auncient. 1604 Jas. | Coswnterbl. to Tohacco (Arb.) 
99 «\n inconsiderate and childish affectation of Noueltie. 
1665 Boyce Occas. Reff., Disc. Med. 11. i, That unexpected- 
ness being the highest Degree of Novelty. 1728 R. Morris 
Ess. duc. Archit. 21 Any thing which has the least appear- 
ance of Novelty. 1796 H. Hunter tr. S¢-/erre's Stud, 
Nat. (1799! 11. 16 To induce others to dive into this rich 
mine, with the additional value of novelty. 1824 J. H. 
Newman A/isé, S&, (1873) [L. . viii. 276 Novelty in the 
speaker supplies the want of novelty in the matter. 1886 
Ruskin Preterita 1. 233 Very early, indeed, 1 had found 
that novelty was soon exhausted. 

personif. 1784 Cowrer Task in. 54 Pleasure. leaning on 
the arm Of Novelty, her fickle frail support. 

4. attrib. and Comb. 

1640 G. Sanpys Chrtst’s Passion 11. 246 The Novelty- 
affecting Multitude. 1784 Bishopric Garland (1810) 26 The 
next was Will Dunn, our painter, Who wanted a novelty-bit. 

Novem- (néuvem), the L. numeral zovem 
nine, used to form combs. with adjectives in -a/e, 
as novemarticulate, having ninc joints, 

1856-8 W, Crann Van der IToeven's Zool.\. 340 Antenne 
novemarticulate, perfoliate. 1857 Mayne Expos. Lex. 776 
Noveincostate, -digitate, -lohate, -nervate. 

November (novemb91). Also 3, s Nouem- 
bre, 4-6 Novembre. Abbreviated Nov. [a. L. 
November (also Novembris, sc. mensts), {. novem 
nine. The ME. form was peth.ad. OF. Novembre. ] 
The eleventh month of the year, containing 30 days. 

[e960 Rule St. Benet (Schrier) 32 Frain pan anginne pies 
mondes, be is nouember zehaten. arooo Jfenologiuim 
196 Ps ofstum bringd.. Blot-mo.ad on tun,.. Nouembris, 
nida bearnum eadiznesse.] 

arzz Leg. Kath. 1414 Pe preottude dei Of Nouembres 
inoned. ¢1299 S¢. Mivhacl 103 in S. ing. Leg. L. 302 Seint 
Mizhel in nouembre hath 3eot an-opur dai. 1390 Gower 
Couf, WN. 124 That is Novembre which 1 mcene, Whan 
that the lef hath lost his greene. 1481 Caxton Godfrey 312 
Enprynted the xx day of nouembre the yere a forsayd. 
1594 Biunoevit A.rervc. ui. 1. xiv. (1636) 358 Thirty daies 
hath November, Aprill, lune, and September. 1672-3 Grew 
Anat. Plants it. iil. (1682) 68 The Root of Dandelion being 
cut in Novemher, seins to bleed bath a Milk and a 
Lympha. 1784 Cowrer Vas 111, 467 When now November 
dark Checks vegetation in the torpid plant. 1808 Scott 
Marm, Untrod. i, November's sky is chill and drear, 
November's leaf is red and sear. 1897 Ouiwa Alassarenes 
xii, Our Aprils are considerably worse than our Novemhers. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as November dawn, day, 
mist, tide. 

1820 Scott .J/onast. viii, A November mist overspread 
the little valley. /éfd. ix, The November day was well 
Spent ere the Sub-Prior resumed his journey. 1864 TRNNy- 
son En, Ard, 611 The chill November dawns and dewy- 
glooming downs. 1866 NEALE Sequences & Hymns 87 It 
was about November-tide. 

ce. Asamoth-name. (See quots.) 

1832 Rennie Butlerfl. & Moths 266 November, (Harr.) 
See Feathered Yhorn (Mimera pennaria). Novemher, 
(Haiw.) See Autumn Border [Uforabia dilutata}. 1874 
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E. Newman Srit, Moths 109 The November Moth 
[Uforatia] appears on tbe wing in November, and ts 
common everywhere in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

Hence Nove'mberish a., Nove'mb(e)ry a., 
characteristic of November; dismal, gloomy. 

1792 Burns Let. Wks. (Globe) 516 Here I sit, altogether 
Novemberish, a d—d mélauge of fretfulness and melan- 
choly. 1840 Miss Sepcwick Lett. fr, Abroad (1841) II. 32 
It is cold, Novemberish, and raining. a1864 HawtHorne 
a mer. Note-bks. (1879) 11. ¢2 Unpleasant, Novembery days. 
3870 Daily News 2 Nov., Weatber still ‘ Novembry ’ in the 
extreme. 

Nove'mdial, variant of NOVENDIAL. 

1644 Darcie Birth /leresies xviii. 74 As the ancient 
Romane Idolaters had recourse likewise to the Nouemdiall 
Masse, vpon any monstrous prodigies. 1793 A. Murrny 
Tactius, Ann. v1. v. note, Nothing different from a novem- 
dial, or mourning-festival. 


Novemfid, 2. rare—'. [f. Noven-, after dif, 
etc.) Cleft into nine divisions. 

3785 Martyn Rousseau’s Bot, xxiv. (1794) 341 The ex- 
terior calyx..in Althaza is novemfid. 

| Novena novina). [med.L. novéna, f. novem 
nine.} &.C. Ck. A devotion consisting of special 
prayers or services on nine successive days. 

1853 Faner Ad/ for Jesus Ded., Every month that went 
by, every feast, novena, octave, triduo, 1880 LitTLEpALe 
Plain Reasons xviii. 54 Litanies and novenas take up most 
ofthe time spent in church. 1889 Cath. News 23 Nov. 2/5 
A_Novena of Masses to Mary Immaculate. 

Novenary (ng‘vénari), @. and sb. [ad. L. 
novendrius, 1. novem nine. Sol’. noveénatre, It. 
and Sp. novenarto.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to, or consisting of, the 
number nine. rare. 

1603 Hotann /'lutarch Explan. Words, Novenary num- 
ber, that is to say, Nine, 1609 C. Butter Jem. Jfouar, 
(1534) 31 The seven Novenary ranks from West to East. 
1535 Hevwoon //ferarchie ww. 203 Prime Muses of the 
Novenary stocke. ’ 

B. sb. 1. An aggregate or sct of nine. 

.1877-87 Houinsuep Chron. 1, 29/1 From Brute to the ex- 
tinction of his posteritic. .are 630 yeares, or 70 nouenaries, 
1646 Sir T. Browne /’seud, 7:f, 215 By these numbers..he 
implyeth Climactericall years, that Is, septenarics, and 
novenaries set downe by the bare observation of numbers, 
1653 LH. More Conject, Cabbad, (1713) 146 We are notat all 
concerned in the Octonary and Novenary, they having no 
reference to any of the Days of the Creation. 

2. =NUVENA. 

1818 Souruey in 0. Rev. XVIII. 10 A novenary or service 
of uine days was performed for him. 1835 Ketty tr. Cer- 
vantes’ Fxempl. Novels 119 Vo perform a novenary in tbe 
church of our Lady of Guadalupe. 

Nove'ndial, ¢. and sé. rare. [ad. L. noven- 
aidlis, {, novem nine + atés day; cf. NovempIAat.] 

A. adj, Lasting nine days. 

1533 Bettenven Levy. xii. (3. 1. S.) 1. 72 The Romanis 
-. Institute ane new sacrifice, callit in pai dais pe sacrifice 
nouendiall, 1600 Flotann Livy xxi. Ixii 429 For the 
raining of stones in Picenum, there was ordeined a Nouen- 
dial feast for nine dayes. {1880 Grewer Reader's [1dbh., 
-\ Novendial holiday, nine days set apart by the Romans in 
expiation of a shower of stones.] a 

B. sé. a. Keligious solemnities or sacrifices 
lasting for nine days, observed by the Romans. 
b. A funeral ceremony held on the ninth day 


after the burial of the deceased person. 

1600 [lottano Livy 1, xxxi. 22 The Romanes. .celebrated 
solemne publicke sacrifies for the space ofnine daies, called 
a Novendiall. @ 1719 Aupison tr. Petronius Arbiter (1736) 
129 Scissa kept a Novendial for his servant Misellus, whom 
he enfranchised after he was dead. 

So + Nove'ndinal a., taking placc on the ninth 
day after the burial. Obs. rare. 

1398 Grevewry Jocitus, Ann. Vi. i. (1622) 122 After a 
banket on the birth day of Augusta.., hee tearmed that 
a Nouendinall supper, or belonging to a mortuary. 

Wovene, s., anglicized form of Novena. 

1826 Soutney in Q. Rev. XXXII. 379 The nuns also 
performed a novene ior her. 

No'vene, @. rare—'. [ad. L. nevén-us, distrib. 
adj. f. zovem ninc.] Proceeding by nines. 

1855 Mirman Lat. Chr, V1. 405 The triple and novene 
division ran thronghout, and connected..the mundane and 
supermundane Church. 

+Nove'nnal, a. Ods. rare—'. [Irreg. f. L. 
novem ninc.} Consisting of nine. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit, UW. To Rdr. 50 Of all that 
Novennal Number, of those Circaan Jesuitical Muses, 
Caussin is by far the worst Poet. 

Wovennial (nevenial), 2. [f. L. novenris, 
f. novem nine, and annus year.) Happening or 
recurring every ninth year. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Novennial, of nine years. 1697 
Potter Antig. Greece 1. iis 10 To send a Novennial, or 
Septennial, or an Annual Tribute. /éé. 1. xx. 342 Sadbyn- 
tpopra, a uovennial Festival, celebrated by the Ba:otians. 

Novercal (novs-1kal), 2. Also 7 nouercall. 
(ad. L. xovercalis, {. noverca stcpmother.}] Char- 
acteristic of, or resembling, a stepmother, 

1623 Cockrram Eng. Dict.1., Nouercall, belonging to a 
Step-inother. 1646 Buck Aich. /// 41 Fortune..soone cald 
for the Principall and Interest from this Prince, to whom she 
was meerly Novercall, 1661 Hickerincitt Jamaica 12 
The Soil is so pregnant and fertile, that nature hath stor'd 
it in no niggardly nor novercal benevolence, 1713 DeERHAM 
Phys. Theol. vu. vi. 392 It is a wonderfull Deviation, that 
some few families [of birds] only should do it in a more 
novercal way. 1767 W. Benner Let. to Parr P.'s Wks. 1828 


NOVICE. 


| WII. 69 A firmer basis tban either novercal rapacity would 


have designed, or novercal malice left you. 183: Blackw., 
Mag. XX1X. 767 In compensation of this novercal usage, 
fortune has given him a long purse. 1868 Browninc Ring 
4 B&. 11, 490 Guido's old lady-mother Beatrice..Was recog- 
nised of true novercal type, Dragon and devil. 

t Nove'rcant, 2. Uds, vare—. [ad. pres. pple. 
of late L. noverciri, {. noverca: see prec.] Acting 
like a stepmother. 

1472-3 Rolls of Parlt. V1. 8/2 To kepe in remembrance 
e-their noble Actes, pryncipally in execution of Justice, 
ayenst novercant Oblivion, ennemy to memorye. 

+t No'verint. Od. [L. néverint, 3rd_plur. 
perf. subj. of zdscére to know, occurring in the 
opening phrase of writs, sovertnt universe “let 
all men know’.J 

1. The making of writs. rare —. 

1589 Nase Pref. Greene's Menaphon (Arb.) 9 It is a 
common practise now a daies amongst a sort of shifting 
companions..to leaue the trade of Nouerin? whereto they 
were borne, and busie themselues with the indeuors of Art. 

2. A wrtt. 

1592 Greene Groat’s Worth Wit (1617) Bjb, Yet was not 
the Father altogether vnlettered, for hee had good experience 
ita Nouerint, 1621 SAnoerson Serm. I. 203 Why doth he 
not in his bills and bonds and noverints, make it known to 
all men by those presents that he isan usurer? 1634 Forp 
Perk, Warbeck u. iii, As no indenture but has its counter- 
pane, no noverint but his condition or defeasance [etc.]. 

Comb, 1594 Naste Terrors Nt. Ep. Ded., Wks. (Grosart) 
IL]. 214 Some vnskilfull pen-man or Nouerint-maker, 

3. Applied to a scrivener. 

r6z9 Surrey Wedding ut. i. 396 Sirra Nouerint,., ile 
set one a top of Paules to watch thee. 

+ Nove'rk. Ods. rare—'. 
A stepmother, 

1§35 STEWART Cro. Scot, IL. 584 Edwardis bruther wes 
marterit of the new Be his noverk, 

Wovice (ng-vis). Forms: a. 4nouys, 5 novys, 
novise, Sc. nowis, 6 nouise, nou-, novesse, 
7 Nouasse. 8. § nouyce, 4, 6 novyce, 5-7 
nouice, 6- novice. [a. OF. zozrisse, novice, = 
Sp. vovicto masc., novicia fem., Pg. novico, -t¢a, 
It. wovezto, -izta, ad. L. novictus, -icia, 1. novus 
new : see -ITIOUs 1.J 

1. £cc/, One who has entered a religious honse, 
and is under probation or trial, before taking the 
requircd vows; a candidate for admission into a 


religious order; a probationer. 

a, 13.. Aetr. Hom. (Vernon MS.) in Ilerrig’s Archiv 
LVII. 278 In pis hous Nouy's was I And afiur Monk 3eres 
moni. ¢ 1375 -Sc. Leg. Saints xxx.(V/hecodora) 411 Pane wes 
he tane & inad nowis & leryt sa. 1401 Po/. Poems (Rolls) 
Il. 20 Why will ye not suffer your novises hear your coun- 
cels in your chapter house? c¢1440 Proup. Parv. 360/1 
Nouyce, or novys, zovisius. 1571 Satir. Poems Reforne 
xxvill. 53 Than twa 3eiris Noueis.. 30nd in Kiluinning my 
prentischip I past. 1589 Warner 4/3, Eng. v. xxvil. (1602) 
133 The Lady Prioresse Did taunt the Nouasse bitterly. 

B. ¢1380 Wve Sel. Iks. IL. 397 Freris .. bynden 
novycis to unknowen ping. ¢ 1380 Adbey Holy Ghost in 
Hampole's Wks, (1895) 1. 330 Honeste es maystresse of be 
nouyce, and teches bam alle curtasye. 1530 Patscr. 248/2 
Novyce i newe relygious persone, aoufce. 1560 Daus tr, 
Sleidane's Comm, 156b, We thinke mete, that all yong 
Novices .. be presently removed from thence. 1603 Suaks. 
Meas. for M. 1. iv. 1g Can you so steed me, As bring me to 
the sight of Isabella, A Nouice of this place? 1663 H. Cocan 
tr. Pinto's Trav, iii. 5 Above four thousand Priests, besides 
a great Nuinber of Novices. 1797 Mrs. Rapcuirre /tatian 
vil, She was seated among the novices. 1849 James H’00d- 
man ii, It wus very different from the veil of the nun or 
even of the novice. 1859 Jepson Srittany xv. 246 He 
then assunies the dress ol the Order, a cassock and bands, 
and becomes a novice. 

b. A newly converted person. 

1526 Miler, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 35 In them that be 
nouices, newly conuerted to religyon. 1611 Brace 1 Zi. 
ili. 6 Not a nouice, lest being lifted vp with pride, hee fall 
into the condeinnation of the deuill. 1649 Jer. Taytor Ge. 
ELxemp, wt. Disc. xvi. 53 Christ's litle ones, that is such as 
are novices and babes in Christianity. 1879 Farrar St. Paxl 
(1883) 188 St, Paul was still a suspected novice, 

2. An inexperienced person ; one who is new to 
the circumstances in which he is placed; a be- 
ginner, tyro. 

1432-sotr. fZigilen (Rolls) LV. 61 That tyme alle the senate 
was but as a nouice. 1s0z AtKyNson tr. De /mittatione i. 
xxiii, 172 It were expedient that they were instructe as 
Nouices, begynners to growe in more perfyte vertues. 1579 
Lyty £nphues(Arb.) 47 Such is the Nature of these nouises, 
that thinke to haue learning without labour, and treasure 
without trauaile, 1638 Junius Pasnt. Ancients 30 Small 
profit the Novices of these Arts receive by ineere Imitation, 
1699 BentLey Phal. 94 Every Novice in Geograpby knows 
they were Maritiine, 1726 SHEtvocke Voy. round World 
102 Though they came to us under the name of Veterans, 
[they] proved to be ignorant Novices. 1795 Burke Kegrc. 
Peace Wks. VIII. 343 You are but novices in the art of 
naval resources. 1856 Kane A ret. £2A/. II. x. 100 Refraction 
will deceive a novice on the ice. 1873 Browninc Red Cott. 
Nt.-cap 109 As tbe haschisch-man Prepares a novice to 
receive his drug. s h 

3. atirib, and Comd., as novice life, modesty, 
time, way; novice-like adj. 

1530 Patscr. 248/2 Novyce tyme, noutcerie. 1671 MicTon 
P.R. v1. 241 With novice modesty. 1689 H1ckeERINGILL 
Cerentony Monger Conc. iii, No Mortal ever did or can 
discharge it, but in this Novice way, 1842 Mrs. Sar 
Forest Life \1. 56 Seymour, novice-like, was amusingly 
conscious. 1888 Bernarp Fy. World to Cloister Ni, The cell 
in which my novice life was to be lived. 16*—2 


fad. L. noverca.J 


NOVICEHOOD. 


b. Appositive, as sovice lover, thief, etc. ; also 
novice hand, heart, thought, 

1605 SYLVESTER /ifosture 338 A novice Thief. 1606 — 
Du Bartas \. iv. Magnificence 836 These novice Lovers at 
their first arrive Are baslifull both. 1632 Litucow 7raz. 1. 
19, I need no information of any Romane Nouice Traueller. 
1654 Vitvain Chronografhy Title-p., To lead the wandring 
steps of Novice Chronologers in a right cours. 1708 OzrLt 
tr. Borlean’s Lutrin 20 His Artless Novice-hand he lends. 
1751 Female Foundling 1. 78 But perhaps..my Novice- 
heart may be deceived. 1794 CoteripcE Relic. Alusiugs 1. 
108, I discipline my young and novice thought. 1811 W. R, 
Spencer Poents Ded., Whene’er my novice hand presum'd 
‘Yo wake the chords of grief or glce. 1888 Bernarp /*7. 
World to Cloister \i, Vhe novitiate..had its own special 
door and enclosure, with its own special novice porter. 

ce. In sense ‘ of the novices’. 

1850 NEWMAN Seva. (1882) xii. 239 He acted as novice- 
master to the children of St. Dominic, 1898 Dudl. Rev. 
Apr. 356 When Clara was made novice-mistress he dedicated 
a small book to her. 

Hence No-vicehood, the condition of a novice. 

1748 RicHarpson Clarissa (1811) III. 132, 1 encouraged 
and collected every thing of this sort that I had ever had 
from novicehood to maturity. 

+ Novicery. Ods. rare. [a. OF. novicerie, 
novisserie: see NOVICE and -ERY.] 

1, =NoviciAtTeE 3. 

c1q00 Kule St. Benct (Prose) 142 And hir mastres sall 
haue hir to be Nouycery, & infurme as religiun will. 

= NovICIATE I, 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 360/1 Novysrye (nouycery), xovicr- 
atus. 21470 H. Parker Dives & Pauper (Pynson, 1493) 1V. 
xx, If the religious were bounde to obey in al thynge, his 
professyon were al vncertein and vnassayed in his nouycery. 
fbid , In the yere of hys assaye in hys nouycery. 

No'viceship. Also 8 noviship. [f Novice.] 

1. =NovicrarTe 1. 

1639 S. Du Vercer tr. Camus’ Admir. Events 266 Beeing 
as yet but in the beginning of his Noviceship. 1677 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 1247/1 Naving passed his Noviceship, he cele- 
brated High Mass on Friday last. 1763 Brit. Mag. 1V. 467 
Her year of noviceship was now expired. 1845 G. OLIVER 
Biogr. Soc. Fesus 97,1 cannot discover where he made his 
noviceship, 1887 STANTON Afenology Eng. & Wales 45 He 
. went to St. Omers to begin his noviceship with the Jesuits. 

attrib, 1716 M. Davies Athen, Brit. U1. Diss. Dram. 38 
After..the Noviship-Exercises or Trials of the..Sincerity 
of his Christian Pretensions. 

b. Initial stages; inexperience. rave. 

1703 SavacE Lett, Antients ii. 10 You (yet in the very 
Noviceship of your Youth, tho robust and old in the Virtue 
of Faith). 1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa (1811) V. 297 If giddy 
fellows, or giddy girls, misbehave in a first marriage..from 
noviceship. 

2. A Jesuit college where novices are trained. 

1620 E. Btount Horzg Subs. 380 That Garden of Cardinall 
Bandinoes, by the Nouiceship of the Iesuites, 1629 
Waoswortn filer. vii. 74 The Iesuites haue a Colledge at 
Watton,..whicb they call their Nouiship for the nurturing 
of their voung Iesuites. 1889 Pall Alall G. 10 July 21/1 
Their cadets’ training homes remind me of notbing so much 
2s our noviceships. ~— j 

Noviciate, novitiate (novi‘{ict). Also 7 
nouitiat. [ad. F. sovrciat, + novitiat, = Sp. and 
Pg. noviciado, It. noviziato, or med.L. noviliatus: 
see NovicE and -aTE1].] 

1. The probationary period of a novice before 
finally taking religious vows. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 90 He sent him to 
Antwerpe to haue his Nouitiat by the Prouincial there. 
1671 WoopHEAD St. Zeresa it. vii. so Let them not admit 
them to make profession, if in the year of their Noviciate 
they find not fete]. 1757 Burke Aéridg. Eng. Hist. Wks. 
X. 188 None were admitted into this order but after a long 
and laborious novitiate. 1819 Scorr /vanhoe xxxvi, The 
aspirants after this holy Order wore during their noviciate 
the cast-off garments of the knights. 1884 Tennyson 
Becket v. ti, Breaking already from thy noviciate To plunge 
into this bitter world again. 

b. srazsf. and fig. The state or time of being 
a novice or beginner in anything; time of initia- 
tion, apprenticeship, or probation. 

1610 Donne Pseudo-martyr 6 But those..God doth 
ordinarily bring vp in a nouitiate, and Apprentisage of 
worldly Crosses. @1716 Soutu Seri, (1727) II. 179 He 
must have pass’d his ‘lyrocinium, or Novitiate, in Sinning, 
before he can come tothis. 1723 Swirt Corr. Wks, 1841 
II. 56s, I know no vows so solemn as tbose of friendship, 
and therefore a pretty long noviciate of acquaintance sbould 
..precede thein. 1791 Burke 7h. French Aff. Wks, 1842 
I. 573 After they have passed the novitiate, those wbo take 
any sort of lead are placed in very lucrative offices. 1822~ 
56 De Quincey Con/vss. (1862) 189 The calamities of my 
novitiate in London had struck root. 1871 L. STEPHEN 
Playgr. Eur. \. iv. 319 Fix yourself for the period of your 
noviciate at one of the great Alpine centres of interest. 

2. A novice in a rcligions order. 

1655 Futur Ch, fZist. 1x. xvi. g2 These Colledges. .dis- 
patch their ripe Noviciats for England. 1679 Prance Add. 
Narrative 40 The Ecclesiasticks..yearly receive young 
Students or Novitiates from hence. 1711 Appison Sfect, 
No. 164 #7 The Abbess had been informed..of all that had 
passed between her Noviciate and Father Francis. 1775 
Juss Corr. (2894) 24 A preparatory sermon addressed 
entirely to the novitiate, 1817 Jas. Mua B77. India 1.11. 
ii. 114 I'he noviciates to the sacerdotal office are commanded 
to find their subsistence by begging. 1888 Bernarp /'7, 
World to Cloister ii, Former novitiates..had to make use 
of the floor as a seat. ; 

b. A beginner, tyro ; one who is new to anything. 

a 1734 Nortu £xamen. ii. § 11 (1740) 36 Scarce enough.. 
for a Novitiate as he was to acquire an ordinary Prattique 
of the cursory part of Business. 1793 J. Wittiams Cad 
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£xam, 60 Political Novitiates rush into the Chamber of the 
third Estate. 1828 P. Cunnincuam WV. S. Wales (ed. 3) 11. 
178 Such indeed as may frequently induce the desponding 
noviciate, to lament the hour in which he becanie a tiller 
of our untamed soils. 1849 Zscape fy. Toil 13/1 ‘The sincere 
noviciate. .setting candidly and resolutely to the work will 
never give up, nor go back. ; ; 

3. ‘The quarters occupied by novices during their 
period of probation ; a noviceship. 

1626 L. OwEN Spec. Yesuit. (1629) 48 Their house of ap- 
probation or Nouiciat. 1687 A. Lovett tr. 7hevenot's 
Trav, 1. 3 Pbe Novitiate of the Jesuites stands upon a Hill 
higher than any place of the Lown. 1704 Collect. Voy. 
(Churchill) III. 19/2 The Jesuites have also a Novitiate. 
1761 Ann. Reg. 1.172 Inthe year 1710, there were [in France] 
..612 jesuits colleges,..59 noviciates, 1826 SoutHEy Vind, 
Eccl, Angl. 449 When St. Francisco.., as Commissary for 
the Order in Spain, visited a noviciate. 1888 Bernarp /'7. 
World ta Cloister ii, ‘Vhe novitiate was situated on tbe 
third floor at the top of the house. 

transf, 1760-72 tr. Juans Ulloa’s Voy, (ed. 3) 1. 223 The 
deserts of the mountains. .were the noviciates, in which we 
were inured to the severe life we led. 

4. atirib., as noviciate chapel, guide, habit, etc. 

1704 Collect. Voy. (Churchill) I1I. 6/2 The Founder of our 
Novitiat-House. 1756-7 tr. Aeysler's Trav. (1760) Il. 52 
The toinb..is in the novitiate chapel of the convent. 1789 
Trifler No. 32. 408 The whole family, in which I passed 
my noviciate year. 1799 SHERIDAN /‘izarro v. il, The 
noviciate habit which you first beheld her in. 1840 Penny 
Cycl. XV 1. 355/2 Persons who apply to enter the noviciate 
state. 1869 Daily News 6 Feb., The vow of poverty, as 
explained by the Noviciate Guide. 

b. Appositive, as soviciale candidate, etc. 

1775 SHERIDAN Art of Reading 39 Such,.as for a long 
time to baffle all the efforts of the noviciate tongue. 1788 
tr. Swedenbore's Wisd, Angels iv. § 341. 311 When they are 
opened a little, as is the Case when novitiate Devils enter. 
1802 Lams in A thenzun: (1888) 4 Aug. 171/3 Now that.. Mr. 
Cooke is no longer a novitiate candidate for public favour. 
1885 H.O. Forbes Handy, Archip. 468 The novitiate gold- 
washer .,accompanies the Dato to the river. 

Ilence Novi'ciateship. 

@1670 Hacket Adbp. Wrlliams 1. (1692) 77 It was much 
that in his novitiatship in that house, he durst contradict 
such mighty ones in so tender a cause. 1835 Lytton 
Student, New Phedo iii, The habit of thinking, by degrees, 
cures the faults of its novitiateship. 

Novicia'tion. vare~'. [See Novice and 
-ATION.] The admission of a novice. 

1797 Mrs. Ravcutrre //al/ian xi, When this ceremony 
had concluded, another began, and he was told it was that 
of a noviciation. 

+ Novicie. Oés. 

-Y.] Inexperience. 

1600 Epmonps Observ. Czsar’s Comm. 43 How much an 
old experienced souldier..exceedeth tbe nouicie of such 
as are newly enrolled. ih 

Novilant, variant of NovELANT Oés. 

+Novile, c. Ods. rare. (var. of Nove a., 


after adjs. in -1LE.] Novel. 

1586 Warner Add. Exg. 1. iv. (1602) 12 This nouile Prize 
togaine. 1676 Woop Jrni. in Acc. Sev. Late Voy... (1694) 
145 Of late within this year or two some Novile Accidents 
happening [etc.]. na 

ovilu-nar, 2. vare. [f. late L. novtliin-im 
(f. novus new + ¢#na moon), after Lunar a.] Of 
or pertaining to the new moon. 

1686 Goap Celest. Bodies 1. xii. 54 We sliall see into the 
very Anatomy of tbe Novilunar Influence. J6i/. 55 Tbe 
Novilunar Days in the Hyemal moiety of the year. 1710 
Brit. Apollo No, 80. 1/2 Whicb Days. .are supposed to be 
Novilunar, 1847 in WEBSTER. 

+ Novilune. Ods. vare—'.  [ad. late L. zov7- 
linium (see prec.).] The new moon, 

1619 Sir J.Semrit, Sacrilege Handl. 57 The Sabbaths 
thence deriued of seuen yeeres..: with their nouilunes. 

+ No'vist. Oés. rare. [f. L. nov-us new.] 

1. A novice, beginner. 

1632 J. Havwarp tr. Biondis Eromena 13 Being but a 
Novist in that practise. ne ; 

2. One given to novel opinions; an innovator. 

1660 Bonne Scut. Reg. 339 He would be but a poor 
revenger..had the people, (as our Novists feign) not ke, the 
sole disposing of the Militia. 1672 Vexn Alidit. §& Mar, 
Discipline Ep. Ded., It was not to raise a dispute among 
the Novists. ie 

Novi'tial, 2. rare. [f. L. soviti-us (see next).] 
Of the nature of, characteristic of, a novice. 

1778 [W. Marsuart] Afinutes Agric., Digest 7 Nor will 
a few Sketches..be useless to the Novitial Agriculturist. 
1812 SoutHEy Owniana 11. 272 Not by a novitial fervour of 
devotion, but by long probation in a monastical kind of life. 

+Novi'tious, 2. O¢s. [ad. L. novitius, f. 
novus new: see -ITIOUS 1,] 

1, Having the character of novices. 

1619 ScLaTER Erg. 1 Thess. (1630) 484 Saith our Sauiour, 
iustifying his milder inpositions on bis nouitious Disciples. 

2. Of recent origin. 

1659 Pearson Creed (1839) sor What is now taught by the 
Church of Rome is..a novitious interpretation. 1669 GaLE 
Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. xii. 79 Those Letters, which the Jews now 
use.., are novitious, and of late original. 

No'vity. Now rave or Obs, Forms: 6 nou- 
ite(e, 6-7 nouitie, 7 -ity; 5 novitee, 6 -ite, 
6-7 -itie,7— novity. [a. OF. novité,=It. novita, 
Sp. zovedad, Pg. novidade, ad, L. novitat-em, f. 
ous NEW : see -ITY.] 

+1. An innovation ; a novelty. Obs. 

1460 Anc, Cal, Rec. Dubl. (1889) 307 Forasmuch as such 
novitees hath not be uset afor this time. 1545 Jove £.xA. 


rave—'. [f. NOVICE + -IE, 


NOW. 


Daun. vi. M iij b, This perillouse novite and mutacion put into 
bis head. 1588 J. Harvey Disc. /’robl. 119 ‘Iwo Eclipses 
in the space of one month, are no great strange nouities, 
1654 Vitvain Theor. Theol. i. 31 “Vis a witty novity, or 
castle in the air, 1692 S. Patrick Answ. Touchstone 85 
When Pope Gregory VII. adventured upon it, it was 
esteemed a Novity, not tosay an Heresy. 

2. Novelty; uewness. (Common in 17th c.) 

1569 J. Sanrorp tr. Agriffpa's Van. Artes 14b, With a 
nouitee or straungnesse full of trifles. 1607 J. CARPENTER 
Plaine Mans Plough 105 This. .is Christ, by whom we have 
atriple Nouitic or Newnesse. 1662 STILLINGEL. Orig. Sacrx 
in, i. § 2 Wasit not a strong presumption of the Novity of 
the Universe? 1699 Benttey Pia. xiii. 393, 1 know tbe 
novity of these Epistles from the wbole body and foim of 
the work. 1823 Lame £ss., Armicus Redivivus, That un- 
ineaning assumption of eternal novity. 

WNovmir, obs. form of NuMBER. 

| Novodamus (ndvvodéi'mis). Sc. Law. [L. 
(de) novo damus ‘we grant anew’.] A charter 
containing a clause (also called ‘ of sovodamuis’) 
by which the superior grants afresh the matters 
described in the dispositive clause. 

1838 W. Bett Dict. Law Scot. 681 A charter of novodamus 
is accounted in law an original right, whicl: iniports a dis: 
charge of all prior burdens. 1857 J. Paterson Kegality of 
Musselburgh 26 A novodamus of tbe nether miln of Brun- 
stain, to be holden of the Earl. 

+ Novum. Oés. [app. L. xovum, neut. sing. 
of zovus new.] An old game at dice played by 
five or six persons, the two principal throws being 
nine and five. 

1s88 SHaxs. L. LZ. LZ. v. ii. 547 Abate throw at Novum, 
and the whole world againe, Cannot pricke out fiue such. 
1614 J. Cooke Greene's Fu Quogue Diij, Change your 
Game for dice, We are a full number for Nouum. 1616 
J. Lane Contu. Sgo's. 7. ww. 410 Yet these binn th’arpeies 
of the droopinge time, tbat all at novum settes, on fyve or 
nyne. r62r J. Tavtox (Water-P.) AZotto D4, At Nouum, 
Mumchance, Mischance (chuse ye which). 

Novy}, obs. variant of NaveEL sé. 

Now (nau), adz., conj., sb.1, and a. Forms: 
1-4 nu, I nuu, 2-3 nv, 4 new, Dw, 9g Sc. noo; 
3-6 nou (4-5 -e), 3 no, 3-5 nov, 3- now, 4-6 
nowe. [OL. 2%; the same form occurs in all 
the older Teutonic languages, and corresponds to 
Skr. az, mt, Gr. vv, viv, L. ene.) 

I. adv, 1, At the present time or moment. 

Sometimes strengtbened by even, gust, or right (for 
examples see these words), 

cB25 Ves/. Ps. xi. 6 Fore..gzeamrunge dearfena nu ic arisu, 
cwid dryhten, ¢893 K. AEtrRED Ovos. 11. v. 86 Ponne nxron 
haber gode ne ba ne nu. 971 Slick. Lfom. 25 Wa eow pe 
nu hlihap, forpon ze eft wepad on ecnesse. a1100 Gerefa 
in Anglia IX. 264 Fela dinga de ic nu genemnian ne can. 
€1z00 OrMIN 2683 Sho iss nu & afre beop He3hesst of alle 
shafite. ¢ 1250 Ge, 4 £2. 3918 To lond moab dru3en he so, 
dor nu is a bur3, ierico. @ 1300 Cursor AL. 8094 Sir, sauued 
be pou nov and ai. ¢ 1380 Wvceuir Sed. H és. 111. 24 In be 
laste eelde bat now is, pat is clepid myddis of seeris. ¢1450 
Godstow Reg. 549 Be hit knowe to them that be now and to 
come. 1475 Paston Lett. III. 130 Other labor tbat I bave 
takyn on me nowe into Fraunce warde. 1530 l’acscr. 423/2 
Fyve pounde you have all redy receyved, but what is 
behynde nowe onpayed. 1559 W. CunninGHam Cossiogr. 
Glasse 170 But now I will commit it to thy descretion and 
judgement. 1631 WerEEvER Anc. funeral Mfcn. 58 The.. 
little Island, as then called Aualon, now Glastenbury. 1671 
Mitton /. A. m1. 95 Who names not now with honour 
patient Job? azzz Swirt Fraud. to Stella 26 Mar., Now they 
don't distinguish between a cow and a Cbristian. 1784 
Cowrer J7ask v.90 Neither grub, nor root, nor eartb-nut, 
now Repays their labour more. 180z Mar. Epceworth 
Moral T, (1816) I. i. 2 My master is just going to dinner, 
and can’t see anybody now. 1852 M. Arnotp Lyfedocles 
11, (1906) 109 ‘They will be our lords, as they are now. 1896 
Law Times C. 408/1 Tbe salary of a Chancery taxing 
master is now only £1500 a year. : 

b. Under the present cireumstances ; in view of 


these facts. 

1508 Kennepie Flyting w. Dunbar 470 Thair is na schip 
that wil the now ressaue. 1592 SHAKS, I'en. §& Ad. 249 
Being mad before, how dotb sbe now for wits? Jdid. 253, 
Now whicb way shall sbe turn? what sball she say? 1710 
Mrs. Centiivre Bickerstag’'s Burying \.i, 1 warrant you 
think to be an Ambral now. 1796 H. Huntertr. St.-Prerre's 
Stud. Nat. (1796) III. 140, I now plainly perceive tbe reason. 
1854 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's U.v, I can believe anything 
now; I can believe now that you could sell little Harry. 

2. In the time directly following on the present 
moment; immediately, forthwith. 

¢ 1000 ELrRic Saints’ Lives xxvi.249 Nu ic sceall zeendian 
earmlicum deape, ¢ 1290 St. Fames 29 in S. Eng. Leg. 1.34 
‘Nov,’ he seide, ‘we schullen i-seo 3wat Iemes be mai don 
here’. 1382 Wvcuir 1 Sav. ii.16 Nay, forsotbe nowe thow 
shalt 3yue ; ellis I shal tak bi forse. a@1400-s0 Alexander 
212 Now sall 3e bere How he kide him in pe courete. ¢ 1450 
Hotrann Howlat 151, | sall not 30w richt now thar names 
inane. 1503 Hawes L-cam/f. Vir/ue Prol.ii, butat auenture 
I wyll now wryte. 1682 [see Just adv. 7]. 1875 JoweTT 
Plato (ed. 2) 1, 333, am in a hurry, and must go now. & 
Fior. Moxtcomery 7 ony 11 The train would start now. 

3. In the time directly preceding the present 
moment. Now only in jzs/ sow or (poet.) even 
now. Also + now (a) late, now of late, recently. 

¢888 K. Etrrep Boeth, v. § iii, Ymb pat ilce pu ziddodest 
nu hwene ear. c1065 Byrhtferth's Handboc in Anglia 
VIIL. 298 Heo wunad on z#Ilcum tacne swa we nu Zerehton. 
fbid. 304 Pa ping pe we nu handledon, 1435 Wars Eng. 
tn France (Rolls) Ul. 576 The king shulde take appointe- 
ment offred now late unto hym at Arras. c 1440 Fork ALyst. 
i. 43 Pat lufly lorde..Phat vs tbus mighty has made, bat 
nowe was righte noghte. 1533 CRoMWELL in Merriman 


NOW. 


Life & Lett. (1902) 1. 353 Whose Auncestors of longe tyme | 


hadd the same untill nowe of late. 1583 Gotoinc Calvin 
on Deut. \xxxv. 522 If wee alleage It is not nowalate that 
this thing came vp. 1601 DotmAN La Primand, Fr. cicad. 
(1638) 111. 673 As wee said euen now. 1633- [see Just adv. 
7b}. 1703 182z0 [see Even acfz. 6b). 1881 Rossetni House 
of Life vi, Even now my lady’s lips did play With these my 
lips such consonant interlude. . 

4. At this time; at the time spoken of or re- 


ferred to, 

3548 Uvatt, etc. Eras. Par, Acts 58 For his mother, hee- 
ing now a widow, was a Iewe borne, 1592 SHaks. Ven. § 
1d. 349 Now was she just hefore him ashe sat. 1613 Bisrr 
Mark iv. 37 The waues beat into the ship, so that it was 


now full. Sai Drvnen Virg. Georg. ui. 556 Swift Rivers 
are with sudden Ice constrain’d ;..An Hostry now for 
Waggons. 1758S. Havwarp Ser, xvi. 496 What season 


more important than the hour of death?’ Every thing now 
conspires to fill the soul with gloom. 1795 W. Roscor 
Lorenzo de Medici l.i. 57 Cosmo now approached the period 
ofhis mortal existence. 1845 Pattison ss. (1€89) I. 25 The 
assurance he had at first displayed was now succeeded 
by an air of embarrassment. 1874 Bancrort Foolpr. Time 
vili, zor The war was now practically concluded. 
5. ta. ls now, at this time, just now. Ods. 
¢ 1386 [see .\s adv. 34]. 1390 Gower Conf I. 60 Of thi 
wittes five I wole as now nomore schryve, Bot only of these 
ilke tuo. 31456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 292 It is 
sulfictand ynouche to me to tell as now that [etc.]. «1533 
Lo. Berners //uon xliii. 144 Shew me for what cause ye 
haue as now sent for me. 1594 Martowe & Nasue Dido. 
i, Instruct us under what good heaven We breathe as now. 
tb. Now by dawe, = Now-a-Dars. Obs. rare. 
€3327 Pol, Songs (Camden) 326 Everich man nu bi dawe 
may sen that thus hit is. a@1zq50 Myrc 5 So faren prestes 
now by dawe. , 
+c. Now about, about this time. Ods. rare. 
1713S. Sewatt Diary 11 June, Now ahout the Govr. 
procures a Letter to be written. 1721 /did. 23 Jan., Now 
about I gave his Excellency a Ring, 
6. Now and again, anon, + eft, + now, at onc 
time and another, from time to time. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Sgr.'s 7. 422 Eueremooreas she stood She 
swowneth now and now for lakke of blood. 1390 Gower 
Conf, 1. 246 And in the Marches now and eft,.. Hlewroghte 
such knihthode there. ¢ 1420 Pallad. on [lusb.1. 570 The 
seed of mirte.. Lete yeue hem now & now for chaunge of 
mete. 1470-85 Matory Arthur vi. xviii. 211 Euer now 
and now came alle the Knyghtes home that sir Turquyn 
hadde prysoners. «1641 De. MountaGu Acts & Mon. 
(1642) 171 God amongst the Pagans did,..now and anon, 
reveale the mysterie cf Christ Jesns. 1884 Miss Brappon 
Ishmael U1. x. 217 Seized now and again with that terrible 
cough of hers, 
b. Now and (also + or) then, occasionally, fit- 


fully, intermittently, at intervals. + Also with dy. 

@1533 Lo. Beaners Gold. BAM. Auref. (1546) O viij, 
Sometyme on the daie, and nowe and than by nyght, they 
would walke abrode. 1576 Freminc Panopl. Epist, 211 
marg., Familiar friends vse ieasting nowe and then, in their 
letters. 1621 I. C. in 7. Bedford's Sin unto Death Aj, 
The Apothecaries Glasse or Gally-pot..being emptied by 
now and then of alittle. 1628 Byrietp £.rfos. Coloss. i. Vv. 
16 Tis not enough to doe good now or then, by flashes. 
1663 Gersier Counsel g2b, This manual doth both now 
and then proffer a word or two to cherish the Readers 
patience. 1711 Appison Sfe-t. No. 130 P 3 These Gypsies 
now and then foretold very strange things. 176: Mrs. 
Suerwwan Sidney Bidulph 1. 14 The strictness of her 
notions..now-and-then gave a tincture of severity to her 
actions. 180z Wornsw. ‘When 2 have borne in Memory’, 
What wonder, if a Poet, now and then.. Felt fur thee as a 
Lover. 1890 Spectator 11 Oct. 474/2 She never took up, 
except by inoments now and then, the legitimate side. 

attrib, 1782 Lioypo Sé James's Mag. 50 Such now-and.- 
then negligences, incidental to all poems of length. 1775 
S.J. Prarr Lidericd Opin. Ixxxvit. (1733) IU. 147, I have 
set you down as a now-and-then friend. 

Cc. So “very now and then (or again). 

1720 C'tess Cowrer Drary (1864) 132 “The King cast an 
angry Look that Way every now and then. 1769 Burke 
Late St. Natio: Wks. U1. 13 It is piteously doleful, nod- 
ding every now and then towards dulness. 1802 BeDvoes 
Hygéia i. 42 A sentence which we physicians are doomed, 
every now and then, tohear. 31865 [see Acain 4b]. 1868 
F.E. Pacer Lucretia 216 Still, except every now and then, 
at rare intervals, it was polished. 1883 [see Every 1f}. 

. Now... now, used to introduce antithetical 


clauses, phrases, or words. 

41300 Cursor Mf, 24545 Nui lig and no i stand, Bunden 
pus in balful band. 1390 Gower Conf I. 23 Now hier now 
ther, now to now fro, Now up now down, this world goth 
so ¢ 1400 Macnney. (Roxb.) xiv. 65 Rizt sodaynely a sah 
chaungeyng of be aer, nowe grete calde and now grete hete. 
¢1491 Chast. Goddes Chyld. 21 Her thoughtes ben full 
chaungable now here now there, now so, now thus, like to 
winde. 1535 CoverDaLe 2 Saw, xi. 25 The swerde con- 
sumeth now one now another. 1567 Martet Gr. Forest 
79 \t is now abiding vpon the earth now in the waters. 
1620 T. Grancer Div. Logike 258 Now vsed in this sence, 
now In that. 1697 Daypen Virg. Georg. 1.171 The flying 
Chariot kindles in the Course: And now alow; and now 
aloft they fly. 1741 Ricmarpson Pamela I. 21 In this 
Quandary, now considering, now crying, and not knowing 
what to do, I pass'd the Time. 1808 Scott Marim., v1. 
xxvii, Now low, now high, The pennon sunk and rose. 1883 
STEYENSON Silverado Sg. g A great variety of oaks stood, 
now severally, now in a becoming grove. 

b. So now... then, now... and again, etc. 
1593 SHaks, 3 Hen, VJ, 11. v. 10 Now, one [is] the better: 
then, another best, 1600 — A. ¥. Z.1n. ii. 437 Now weepe 

for him, then spit at him. 1634 Sir 1. Hersert 7rav. 5 
{The weather is} so vncertaine, that now you shall haue a 
quiet breath and gale, and suddenly an vnexpected violent 
Sust. 1667 Mitton P, L. 11, 634 Now [he] shaves with level 
wing the Deep, then soares. 1750 Jounson Rambler 
No. 60 P 8 His walk was now quick, and again slow. 
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8. In phr. Now or never. 

1560 Daus tr. Sletdane’s Com. 442h, Therfore thought 
they now, or els never, yt God was on tbeyr side. 1593 
Suaxs. 2 Hen. VI, mm. i. 331 Now Vorke, or neuer, steele 
thy fearfull thougbts And change misdoubt to resolution, 
1648 Crasuaw Steps to Teurple Poems (1904) 75 Now Lord, 
or never, they Ibeleeve on thee. a 1658 CLEVELAND Austic 
Rampant Wks, (1687) 459 Now or never for the Liberty 
of the Subject. 1709 STEELE /atler No. 38 ? 6 Now ar 
never is the Time, 1855 Kinostev Vesti. Ho! xix, ‘Come 
off, now or never,’ cried Amyas. 1860 Motcey .Vether?. 
1V. 170 Taking the ground that now or never was the time 
for driving the Spaniards. .out of the Netherlands. 

II. 9. In sentences expressing a command or 
request, with the purely temporal sense weakened 
or effaced. In later use also with ellipse of verb. 

c 825 Vesp. Ps. ii. 7 And nu, cyningas, onzeotat, a 
Cynewutr Cris¢ 243 Cum nu, sigores weard,..& pine miltse 
her arfasst ywe. 971 Slick. [/om, 19 Cleopian we nu in 
eslum mode & inneweardre heortan. ¢ 1200 Vices § Virtues 
17 Andswere me nu, pu un-3eslie saule. c1275 Passion 
Our Lord 3 in O. £. Mise. 37 I-herep nv one lutele tale pat 
ich eu wille telle, «31300 Cursor M. 11694 Rise vp, he said, 
and right pe nu. axrgo00 Pistilt of Susan 122 Aspieb nou 
specialy pe 3ates bene sperde. c1s00 JJelnsine 251 Fayre 
lordes, now lightly on horsback. 1588 Suaxs. 2. ZL. £. 1.1. 
124 Now faire befall your maske. 1610 — Jemrf. un. i. 15 
Alas, now pray you Worke not so hard..; pray now rest your 
selfe. 1617 FretcHer J/ad Lower iv.i, Now your Counsels, 
For I am at my wits end. 1735 Berkeney Free-think. 
Mathem, Wks. 1871 I11. 316 Now, in the name cf truth, i 
entreat you to tell what che moment is. a 1814 /ntrigues 
ofa Payi.i.in New Brit. Theatre 1.116 Mrs. (1, Oi! 
I insist upon hearing. Sir ¥. Nay, now, my dear cousin. 
1872 O. W. Hotmes Poet Break/.-t. vi, No humbug, now, 
about my hoyhood! /#id.,Come now, I don't believe [etc.} 
1893 Str G. Cuesney Lesters u. xxi, ‘ Now, Peter, behave 
yourself’; and again the threatening crop was raised. 

b. So Wow chen. (Freq. in mod. use.) 

¢ 1000 Aes. Ps. (Thorpe) x xxiii. 8 Fandiad nu ponne; onzite 
ae pxt Drihten is swyde sefte. ¢ 1485 Digdy .V/yst, (1882) 10. 
1970 Now thanne, yower puer blyssyng gravnt vs tylle! 
€ 1500 J/efnsine 233 Now thenne, noble Cousyne, seace your 
wepyng. 1613 Cotas. s.v. Or, Or ga, now then, or goe to. 
a1joo Drvorn (J.’, Now then be all thy weighty cares 
away. 3837 Dickens /’: Av. xix, ‘Keep your eyes open,’ 
said Wardle...‘ Now then.’ 1855 Kincsiey IWestw. Hot 
xx, ‘Now, then,’ said Amyas, ‘to breakfast’. 

10. Used to introduce an important or notc- 
worthy point in an argument or proof, or in 


a series of statements. Also + zow then, 

897 K. “Ecrrep Gregory's Past, C. xlix. 376 Nu donne, 
..nu is to onzietonne xt hu micelre scylde da biod 
befangre. crooo sELFric Sarnuts’ Lives xxvi. 272 Nu 
cw2:0 se halga Beda, be @as boc gedihte, pet hit nan 
wundor nys, a1240 Sawles Warde in O. E. [lom, 1. 257 
Niris riht penne pat we demen us seolf eauer unmihtie to 
werien ant to witen us. 1340 Ayenl. 53 Nou behouep to 
habbe tuo mesures, ane little..and anopre guode and large. 
1426 AupELay Poems 4 Nou 3if a woman imaryd schal be, 
Angon sche schal be boj3tand sold. 1§25 in Ellis Orig. Lette. 
Ser. u. IIT. 75 Nowe, Sir,as God hathe endued your Grace 
with Christen courauge [etc.}. 1597 Ilooxer Eccl. Pol. y. 
xix. § 2 Now the principal thing required in a witness is 
fidelity. 1600 Suaks. A. ¥. LZ. 111, iii. 26 Now if thou wert 
a Poet, I might haue some hope thou didst feigne. 1715 tr. 
Gregory's e1stron. (1726) 1. 498 Now, the Observation may 
be inade very commodiously, after the following.. Method. 
1836 Dickens Sk. Bos, Our [Parish vii, Now, this was bad 
enough, occurring as it did three times a week on the 
average, but this was not all. 1881 Jowett 7hucyd. 1. 150 
Now the Acharnians are famous for their skill in slinging. 

b. Inserted parcnthetically, or at the end of 
a clause, with similar force. 

¢888 K. /Ecrrep Becth. xviii. § 3 Peah he nu maran 
wilnize, he ne mag furdum bit fordbringan. a 1225 Leg. 
Kath, 977 pis is nu pe derfschipe of pi dusi onsware. ¢ 1230 
Lali Meid. 3 Uwat is nu pis lare pat tu nimest se deopliche ? 
13... Cursor 3. 3589 (Gott), Elde es nou a selcuth thing, For 
all it 3ernis pat er 3ing. 

1949 Firipinc Tom Fones vy. vi, 1am sure you cannot be 
in earnest now. 1760 Saran FPirtpinc Ophelia II, iii, 
‘There's a wise young woman, now! 1802 Mar. Epcewortu 
aMorat T. (1816) 1. xv. 130, I should be glad now..to 
employ you,.. but [etc.). 

11. Used elliptically in various ways, esp. at the 
beginning of a clanse. 

low now?: see How adv, 4b. 

¢1450 Aferdin sor ‘ Now trewly,' seide she, ‘that lady were 
nothinge wise *. 1579 Fucke //eskius' Parl.75 Nowe to M. 
Heskins Collections. 1592 Lycy JV/idéas tv. i, Now Nymphes, 
what say you? 1606 Stans. Ur. 6 Cr.v. ili. 98 Doe you heare 
my Lord?..What now? 1653 Watton Angler ii, Now, 
now, Ringwood has hin. 1680 Otway Orphan tiv, Now 
by my Father's Soul, the Witch was honest. 1764 Foote 
Mayor of G. un. i, Now for it, Sneak ; theenemy’s at hand. 
1774 M. Mackenzie Maritime Surv. 59 The Moment the 
Star touches the same Side of the Plumb-line as before, 
call out, Now, 1864 J. H. Newman fod. i, And now as 
to Dr. Whately. I owe him a great deal. 1898 Doyte 
Trag. Korosko v, ‘That very morning..how pleasant was 
life !.. And now ! 

12. As conj. Since, seeing that; as...now. 

c888 K. Averep Bocth, xxx. § 1 Forhwy pe haten dysize 
inen mid Ieasre stemne wuldor, nu du nane neart? 971 
Blick, Hom, 123 And nu ee halige tid englum pus healice 
..to blisse wearp, hwa:t ponne [etc.}, 1377 Lanct. ?. Pi. 
B. v. 143 And now persones han parceyued that Freres 
parte with hem, Pise possessioneres preche and depraue 
freres, ¢ 1400 Gamelyn 232 Now I am older woxe, thou 
schalt me finde a more [shrew]. 1594 Martowe & NasHE 
Dido wm. i, 4neas. I understand, your highness sent for 
ine. Dido. No; but, now thou art here, tell me. 1610 
Suaks. Temp. ut iii. 15 Now they are oppress’d with 
trauaile, they. .cannot vse such vigilance As when they are 
fresh. 170a Dr For Shortest Way w. Dissenters 137 There 
| are some People in the World, who now they are unpearcht, 


NOW. 


--hegin with Esop’s Cock, to preach up Peace. 1 
‘R. Botprewoon’ Robbery under Arms ate We'd as fas 
as got a free pardon.., now the police was away. 

b. So now chat, 

1530 Patscr. 645/1, I have notted my heed nowe that 
sommer iscome, 1595 SHAKS. Fo/n 111. iv. 180 Tis wonder- 
full, What may be wrought.., Now that their soules are 
topfull of offence, 1631 GouGe God's Arrows ¥. 406 Now 
that you have brought me forth, .Jeave me not to shift for 
my selfe. 1676 Towerson Decalogne 383 There is not the 
same reason, now that the world is peopled [etc.). 1844 
Mars, Browninc Drama of E.cile 30 Now that the fruit is 
plucked,..I hold that Eden is impregnable. 1876 World 
V.9 Is there no new field.., now that the schoolmaster is so 
fearfully and wonderfully abroad ? 

III. 13. With preps., as by, ere, for, or, dill, 
unlo, ROW, 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter \xx. 17 O6 nu ic fordseczu wundur din. 
¢ 1200 OrMIN 14066 And tu Je gode win till nu A33 hafesst 
hidd and haldenn. a1300 Cursor MW. 12800 Es pou helias 
balden til nu, Crist or prophet, quam to bu? c1450 /bid, 
17785 (Laud), Ye wold nevir yt leve or now. 1450 tr. De 
Imitatione \. xxiv. 35 If pou haddist lyued unto now in 
worshipes & lustes of pe worlde. ¢1s00 J/e/usine 121 But 
as for now I shall reste of hym and I shal retourne there. 
1592 Suaks. Ven. § Ad, 1062 Her eyes are mad that they 
have wept tillnow. 1619 FLetcHER JJons. Thomas. iii, No 
word of visitation, as ye love me, And for now Ile leave ye. 
1860 Tuetwatt Rem. (1877) 1. 395 Without this, she would 
have fallen ere now under the blows. 1885-94 R. Bripces 
Eros. & f’syche Feb. iv, She ts not hence by now six miles 
at most. 

b. From now (forth. forthwarid, forward). 

@ 1300 Cursor iM. 3758 In dew and gress sere o porth Sal 
be pi blissing frano forth. /6é, 10976 Pou sal be dumh fra 
nu, Vil pat he be born. ¢3400 //ampole's Wks, 1, 221 And 
pou sall lufe gastely ilk a mane, and flee fra now forthwarde 
to lufe fleschly. 1503 Surtees Misc. (1890) 30 John 
Mitteley & his heires frome now forthe shall wall up..the 
utter west syde of his swynstye. 1855 KincsLey Wesfzw. 
Hot xvi, I could live very well from now till Doomsday 
without [etc.}, 1890 Spectator 10 May 651/2 ‘he Glad- 
stonians could talk with ease on one line of one clause from 


now till Christmas. 
14. As sd. The present time. Also Comdé. 


Gower uses ¢f#1e now in the same sense. 

1390 Gower Conf I, 32 To peise now with that heforn, 
The chaf is take for the corn, /éid¢, IIL 346 Ensamples 
thou hast many on Of now and ek of time gon. 1849 
Strvee Lecl. .l/em. 431 The tyine is tourned : then was 
then and now is now. 3607 SHaks. 7imon un. ii, 152 
Though you heare now (too late), yet nowes atime. 1631 
Celestina vii. 97 Now ts now, and then is then; whentime 
serves, we will follow your connsell. 1655 Futter Ser. 
29 Now is an atome, it will puzzle the skill of an angell to 
divide. 1854 Patmore Augel in Ho. 1. 1. x, Where Now 
and Then are no more twain, 1861 ANnGus Servi, 43 Base 
and profligate now-wasters, /bfd. 44 It is only a make- 
believe of happiness which does not dwell in now. 

b. So with ¢he or chis. 

1633 Foro Broken [[rt. iv. i, Now, uncle, now; this Now 
is now too late. 1685 Drvpen 7Arencdia 28 With scarce 
a breathing space betwixt, This now becalmed, and perish- 
ingthe next. 1733 Rown Jane Shore i, This present now 
Some matters of the State detain our leisure. 1771 WESLEY 
IVs, (1872) V. 392 Enjoy the very, very now, by enjoying 
Him ‘whose years fail not’. 1820 Scotr J/onast. xxx, It 
must be done this very zow}; or it may never be done. 1853 
Brimtey £ss, 183 Plant the great hereafter in the now. 

15. A present point or moment of time. 

3630 Drumm.or Hawtn. Flowers of Sion Poems (1856) 
179 Still is the same thy Day and Yesterday An undivided 
Now. 1692 Diyvpen £leonora 306 We can scarcely say she 
died ; For but a now did heaven and earth divide. 1751 
Harris Sexes Wks. (1841) 146 If a point or now were 
extended, each of them would contain within itself infinite 
..othernows, 3x801 Sourney //alaba 1. xxviii, Time is 
not here, nor days, nor months, nor years, An everlasting 
now of solitude! 1870 Emerson Soc. & Solit. Wks. (Bohn} 
IIf. 71 An everlasting Now reigns in nature. 

b, With possessive pronouns. 

a 1668 Sir W. Waiter Div. JJedtt. (1839) 146 In this my 
day, or rather in this my now, @1711 Ken Preparatives 
Poet. Wks, 1721 IV. 7, I oft made solemn vows To con- 
secrate to God my Nows. c 1859 Lowe tt Octe to Happiness 
49 Man ever with his Now at strife, 

IV. attrib. and Comd. 16. In attributive or 
adjectival use: Present; of the present time. 

Very comnion in the 17th cent. 

1444 Rolls of Parlt, V. 73/1 the estate and possession of 
the saide nowe Maistur and Brethern. 1486 in Hearne 
Cotétect. (O.H.S.) I. 262 Dame Kateryn my now wief. 1565 
Child-Marriages 136 John Olton decessid, father to the 
nowe plaintiff. 1586 Warner AZ. Lng. 11. xv, Thise Irish, 
sometime Spanish Scotts, of whence our now-Scotts bee, 
1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 168 Their now surcease 
from calling this vsurpate authority in question. 1668 
Witkins Real Char. 3 The Latin..(of which the now 
French, Spanisb, and Italian are several off-springs and 
derivations). a1715 Burnet Own Time (1766) 1. 357 His 
second son, the now Earl of Rochester. 1793 Burke Corr, 
(1844) IV. 147 The dreadful treatment of the now king. 
1824 Byron Def. Trans/. u. iti. 41 His now escape may 
furnish A future miracle. 1875 Hannan W. Smit Secy, 
lappy Life iv. 47 He has to come to the xow belief, and 
say by faith, ‘My sins are now forgiven ‘. 

17. Comb. a. With pa. pples., as now-accumit- 

lated, -borne, -cantoned, -fallen, neglected, etc. _ 

1sgt Sytvester Du Bartas 1. ii. 845 When valiant 
Romans warr'd Victoriously, onthe (now-Canton’d) Suisses. 
1603 Suaks. Ad's Well un. iii. 186 Whose Ceremonie Sball 
seeme expedient on the now borne briefe. 1617 A. NEWMAN 
Pleas. Vis. 20 Where may my now-lost honours be? _ 1725 
Pore Odyss. xu. 398 Whose now-neglected altars, in thy 
reign, Blush'd with the blood of sheep and oxen slain. 
1Bo2-12 BENTHAM Ration, Fudic. Evid. Wks. 1827 I. 583 
The now-accumulated stock of experience. 1865 Gosse — 
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Land & Sea (1874) 354 The position once borne by the now- 
fallen fronds. 

b. With pres. pples., as zow-declining, -existing, 
-passing, -waning, and vbl. sbs., as xow-being, 

1612 Drayton Poly-o/l. x. 252 Such immortall men As 
this now-waning world shall hardly heare agen. 1830 I. 
Taytor Unitarianism 81 The ‘stolid fanaticism’ of this 
now-passing time. 1845 Darwin loy, Nat. xiv. (1873) 297 
A great hed of now-existing shells, 1854 Cpt. WiseMAN 
Fabiola 1. x, Looking at the now-declining moon, 1876 
Net Sights & Jits. vi, 63 It is full of presence. .of now- 

eing. 

ce. With adjs., as zow-big, -frell, -Roman, etc. 

1625 [see Nove.ty sé, 2). 1659 W. Broucu Sacred Prin- 
ciples ‘Title-p., The doctrine of the Church of England, as 
differing from the now-Roman. 1660 Sfeech to Gen. Monk 1 
Faile not her now-bigg hopes. 1817 Keatince Trav. 11.96 
‘The hrightness of the now-full moon. 

Hence Now v.! (nonce-use.) 

1647 Warp Sins. Cobler 52 Good Casuists would case it, 
and case it,..now it, and then it, punctually. 

+ Now, 50.2, obs. Sc. variant of NoLL. 

15.. Christs Kirk xviii. in Bann, MS, 287 Thair durst 
nocht ten cum him to tak, So nowit he thair nowis. a 1585 
Potwart Fiyting 551 Athort his nitty now Ilke louse lyes 
linkand like a large lint bow. 1721 Keury Se. Prov. 133 He 
had need to have a heal Pow, That calls his Neighbour 
Nitty Know. 

+ Now, v.2 Sc. Obs! [Perh. a var. of nol/: 
see Jam. and £.).).] trans. To beat, pummel. 

15.. Christs Kirk xviii. [See prec.] 

Now, obs. Sc. form of New a. 

Now-a-day, adv. [f. Now adv. 
ADAY.] = next. 

1390 Gower Conf, II. 89 Ther ber. full manye now aday, 
That knowen litel what thei meene. a@1425 Cursor AL. 702 
(Trin.), Pe sonne was pat tyme we say Seuen sie bri3ztere 
ben now aday. 1530 Hickscorner in Hazl. Dodsley I. 174 
We all may say well-a-way for sin that is now-a-day. 

1799 E. Du Bois Piece Family Biog. Il. 94 Xpvoea 
xaAyewv won't do now-a-day. 1801 tr. Gabrielli’s Alyst. 
Hlusb. U1. 47 To be sure great folks now-a-day look out 
for grand fortunes! 1837 Wittrock Bh. Trades (1842) 
411 A very humble .. branch of manufactures, receives 
several names, now a-day, according to the means used, 

b. attrib. 

21630 H. R. Wythoniystes 13 The sore of our now-a-day 
Poets, 1819 W. Taytor in JJouthly Maz. XLVII. 118 
Horace addicted himself to verse-making (like our now- 
a-day rimesters), 1866 Lyndesay’s Alonarche (E.E.T.S.) 
157 Now-a-day saints compared with those of old, 1898 
Barinc-Goutpo Old Eng. Home iv. 84, 1do not know much 
about the cupboards of nowaday folk. 

e. As sé. The present time. 

1886 J. R. Rees Divers. Bookworm iii. 83 His delightful 
stand-still is refreshing if only to think of, in the bustling 
nowaday. 

Now-a-days, adv. [f. Now adv. + Apays 2. 
Now freq. written without hyphens as one word.] 

i. At the present day, in these times. 

1362 Lance. ?. P/. A. x1. 37 Lecherie and losengrie.. beop 
gamus nou A dayes. 1390Gower Conf II. 291 Asmen mai 
finde nou adaies. a1450 (xt. de la Tour (1868) 53 Men of 
these maners there he now a dayes to mani. 1474 CAxToN 
Chesse 30 The lawes nowadayes hen not executed hut vpon 
the poure peple. @ 1533 Lp. Berners Huon Ixxxi. 252 Now 
a dayes can not he founde trew frendes as were wont to be. 
1583 StusBEs Anat, Abus. 11. (1882) 19, I cannot but lament 
the small preferment now adaies that learning getteth in the 
world. 1611 Biste 1 Sam. xxv. 10 There hee many seruants 
now a daies that hreake away. 1658 A. Fox H’urtz’ Surg. 
u. Introd. 43 Yet have I not related all the abuses which are 
practised and committed now adayes. 1712 ADpiSON Sfect. 
No. 481 P 4 Lacqueys were never so saucy and pragmatical, 
as they are now-a-days. 1766 Forpyce Serm. Yung. Wom. 
(1767) I. vi. 226 We speak of good housewifery now a days, 
1833 Ht. Martineau Berkeley the Banker 1. i. 21 Guineas 
are Scarce now-a-days. 1893 Law Times XCV. 248/1 The 
Crown has certain privileges which appear somewhat ano- 
malous nowadays. 

b. altrib. 

1609 J. Rawcinson Fishermen 32 Such indeed..is our 
now-adaies religion. 1897 West, Gaz. 2 Mar. 2/1 These 
nowadays parsons are just a set of fussing insurance agents. 

ce. As sd, 

1645 Mitton Jetrach. 26 Not partly right and partly 
wrong,..as Divines of now adaies darecensurethem. 1647 
tr. Ad: loezzi’s Pourtract 94 The Phisitians of now a dayes. 
1852 Hawtnorne HWonder BR. (1879) 121 In the orchards of 
nowadays. 

2. In variant forms Vow o° (+ of, or +07) days. 

{1390 Gower Conf. 11. 59 On daies nou The blinde god., 
set the thinges in discord.] ¢1g00 Maunpev. (Roxb.) 
xxviii. 128 Pis myracle..schuld stirre Cristen men to he 
mare deuote..pan pai er now on days. ¢1440 AlUph. Tales 
16 Bod monkis er not so now o dayis. /6d. 73 So it 
happens oft sithes now-of-dayes. 1535 STEWART Croz, 
Scot. Il. 486 Men wald be..meikar als than now on dais 
tha ar 1542 Upatt Eras. Apoph. 223 Such as our 
princes & noble menne have nowe of dayes. 

1819 Metropolis 111. 81 No one conies to hear the play 
now o’ days, 

So Now-a-nights, rare —. 

1847 Fr. A. Kemacn Rec. Later Life U1. 289 Murray's 
Handbook ..and the foreign ‘ Bradshaw’, These furnish my 
lullahy now-a-nighits. 

WNowar(e, variants of NowEr, nowhere. Ods. 

No'way, a/v. Also 4 na wai, 6 Sc. naway, 
5 no wey(e. [f. No a. + Way sd.] In no way 
or manner; not at all; by no means, 

For the phrases dy, 7, ot no way, see the sh. 

@ 3300 Cursor M. 22250 Ai quils be frankis kinges es.., 0 
rome..be dignite Ne mai na waial perist he. a 1425 /6id. 
9794 (T'rin.), How inizste bei mon of synne make clene? 


Cf. next and 
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Certis no wey as hit is sene. 1573 Tyrie Refut. in Cath, 
Tract. (S. T. S.) 16 Quhilk ansuer as euerie man may sie is 
naway to the propos. 1581 LAMBARDE £:iren. 1. xi. (1588) 
64 No way better shall the Discretion of a Iustice of the 
Peace appeare, @1648 Lv. Herrert Hen, Vi1] (1683) 340 
He protested he was no way faulty in his Allegiance, 1685 
Bovte Eng. Notion Nat. 173 Divers no-way mortal ex- 
crescenses and ulcers in the throat. 1711 SHAFTESB. 
Charac. (1737) Il. 58 The principle of self-love .. being 
no-way moderated or restrain’d. 1760-2 GoLpsm. Cit. 
World xxii, His learning, his virtues,..were qualifications 
that no way scrved to recommend him. 1844 HeEkscHEL 
Ess. (1857) 592 Cavendish..i§ therefore no way to hlame for 
any misconception which may prevail, 1875 Tennyson 
Q. Mary u. ii, I have lived a virgin, and I noway doubt 
But that with God's grace, I can live so still. 

No-ways, «dv. Forms: a, 3 nanes, 4 nan-, 
4, 6 Sc. na-. 8. 3 nones, 3, 5 none, 5- no. 
Also 3 weile)s, 4, 7 waies, 5-7 wayes, 4, 6-7 
wais, 6 Sc. wayis, 4, 6- ways. ([Orig. f. gen. 
sing. of NONE a. and Way sé.; in later use only 
the second element retains its inflection.] = prec. 

a. ¢1z05 Lay. 11216 He ne mihte nanes weies [¢ 1275 
none weies] cumen to pissere kineriche. ¢ 1230 Had: Aletd. 
28 Him ne mai ha nanes weis..neauer mare leosen. a@ 1300 
Cursor AM. 26224 Pat mai nanwais elles be Bot men his 
opin penance see. ¢ 1375 /éid. 8742 (Fairf.), Quar-fore me 
bink..pe childe be na-ways done to ded. 1563 Win3eT 
Four Scoir Thre Quest, Wks. (S.T. 5S.) 1. 67 Quhilk con- 
trare our colscience..we dar uaways attempt. 1597 Sc. 
Acts Fas. VI (1814) 128 The samin lykwayes nawayes 
previt that..article of the said summondis. 

B. a1z25 Ancr. KR. 212 Nonesweis ne muwen heo loken 
biderward. c¢1275 [see above). 13.. Cursor M. 17951 
(Arundel), 3it may he gete hit no wayes. 21425 J/bid. 
19652 (Trin.), Nou3zte he ete po pre dayes, Ny sizte saw he 
none wayes. ¢1550 CHEKE JVJa#¢. i. 6 Thou art no wais y* 
lest among y* Princes of Juda. 1648 Gace IWest Ind. 17 
No wayes fearfull of the naked Barbarians, 1656 H. 
Puitups Purch. Patt.114, | no wayes find fault therewith, 
1joz Pennsylv, Hist. Soc. Ment. 1X. 153 They were tied u 
and could noways appear. 1760-2 Goi.nsm. Cit. IV. Ixviit, 
Age, however, has no ways impaired his usual health and 
vivacity. 1813 SouTHEY .Ve/soz I. 119 This was no ways im- 
putable to the admiral. 1887 M¢NeEi.1. Blewearie 189 The 
situation. .he was noways loath to accept. 

Wowchie, obs. forms of Oucu, clasp. 

+ Now'cin. Os. Forms: 3 nowcin (neow-, 
4no-), 3-4 noucine. [ad. ON. xazdsyx need 
= MDu. zxootsin, noodsin.) Hardship, distress. 

a 1225 St. Marher. 1 His icorne be ded drehed for him, 
oder ent nowcin. a 1225 Leg. Kath. 2395 In neode & in 
nowcin. @ 1240 Sawles Warde in O. E. Hom, 1, 261 Alles 
cunnes neowcins, ant eordliche tintreohen. a 1300 Cursor 
Af, 5372 He has saued me and mine Fra mikel nede, and fra 
noucine. /did, 5802, I wil pam hring of pair nocin. 

Nowd. Sc. Also noud, knowd. [Of obscure 
origin.] (See quots.) 

1824 Mactaccart Excycl., Nouds, little fish, about the 
size of herring, with a horny skin, common in the Galloway 
seas. 1863 Glasgow Her. 15 Apr., The poor bird..had, in 
attempting to swallow a ‘nowd’, perished in the act. 1890 
Antrim & Down Gloss., Nowd, the grey gurnard. 

Wowder, variant of NouTHER, neither. 

Nowe, obs. form of NEw a. 

Nowed,a. Aer. [f. F. nowé (see Nowy a.) 
+ -ED!,] Knotted; tied in a knot. 

15s7z BosseweLt Armorie 1. 42 Their tayles forked, 
nowed, resignante. 1610 Guitiim Heraldry m. xviii. (1611) 
153 The field is Gules, an Adder Nowed. 6d. 1v. iii. 195 
The long strings thereof. . Nowed, buttoned, and tasselled. 
1661 MorGan Spf. Gentry 1. iii. 38 An Escarhuncle of eight 
staves nowed and flowred Topaz. 1739 J. Revxotps Her. 
o Ednowain. .hore Guls, three Snakes nowed, Azure. 1780 
Evsmonpson Heraldry Il. Gloss. s.v. Per close, Is that 
part of the garter tbat 1s buckled or nowed, 1850 W. D. 
Coorer Hist, Winchelsea 152 On the point a flying dragon 
.. Without legs, tail nowed. 1868 Cussans //er. (1893) 97 
Serpents may he Nowed, twisted or knotted. 

Wowel! (novel). Also 5 -elle, 5-6, 9 -ell. 
[a. OF. soe/, zoned (mod.F. zoc? Noet), = Prov. 
nadal, nadau, Sp. and Pg. zalal, It. natale:— 
L. xatdl-em, ace. sing. of xatélis NaTAL a.] 

1. A word shouted or sung as an expression of 
joy, originally to commemorate the birth of Christ. 
Now only as retained in old Christmas carols. 

13.. Gaw. § Gr. Kut. 65 Loude crye was per kest of clerkez 
& ober, Nowel nayted o-newe, neuened ful ofte. ¢ 1386 
Cnaucer /vank/, 7. 519 Biforn him stont the braun of toskid 
swyn, And nowel crieth every lusty man. ¢ 1450 Godstow 
Reg. 13, | pray be teche me, hlessid Seynt sulpice, With 
pat holy virgyn Prisce, syng nowel. ¢1450 in Halliw., 
Tlierefore let us alle syng nowelle;..And Cryst save mery 
Ynglond. c1rs00 Thee Kings’ Sons 192 They cried with 
a high voice, ‘ Nowell !’ clappyng their handes, @ 1533 Lp. 
Berners /fu0n cli. 578 The children rynnynge in the stretes 
cryenge nowell for ioye. 

1887 in V. & Q. 7th Ser. III. 168 Nowel ! nowel! nowel! 
Born is a king in Israel. /d¢d. 291 The first Nowell the 
Angel did say Was to three poor shepherds. 1894 Daily 
News 8 Feb. 5/5 The child. .had been taught the well-known 
Christmas carol entitled ‘The First Nowell’. 

+2. The feast of Christmas ; Christmastide. Ods. 

¢1450 Loveticn AJer/in 6870 3e vndirstondyn alle ful wel 
that now cometh the feste of nowel, jn whiche the goode 
Lord was bore. 1599 Tuynne Aninadv. (1875) 40 Placinge 
ther Christemas, a parte of this tyme of Nowell, for all the 
tyme that Nowell conteynethe. 

Now’el “, variaut of Newer]. 

+1. = NeweEL 1. Ods. 

1365 [see Newec!], 1388-9 in C.Welch Zower Bridze (1894) 
71 Twenty great pieces of hard stone from Kent, called 
noweles, 1416-17 [see Newrt 4). 1443 in Willis & Clark 
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Cambridge (1886) 1. 386 The same Thomas .. and John 
shall... make ., xxxij Nowels. ., And they shal haue ., for 
euery pece of the same Noweles iij.s. 1622 E.xtr. Aberd, 
Reg. (1848) 11. 379 Sex scoir four peice of free aisler stanes 
..thairof thrie scoir sevin peice long wark for limellis and 
nowellis. 1688 HotmeE Armoury ui. 112/2 ANowel, ., the 
middle Pillar, or Post of a turning-stair. 

2. Founding. (See quots. and cf. N1vzt.) 

1864 WebsTEk, Vowe/, the core or inner wall of a mold 
for casting large cylinders. 1879 Lacycl. Brit. UX. 481/1 
A hollow core of iron or brick.., and around it a layer of 
loamn.., forming the ‘ nowel’ or core. 

Wowel, obs. Sc. form of Nove sé, 

+ Nower, adv. Obs. Forms: a. 3 neower, 
neouwar, noware, nowor, 3-4 nowar, 3-5 
nower (5 -ere), 4 nour(e,5 nowr(e. B. 3n03- 
wer, 4 nogher, 5 nougher. [Reduced form of 
ME. zdhwer NOWHERE adv, or repr. OL. nawer 
Nawer.] Nowhere. 

a. a toso [see Nownenr adv. 1B). ¢ 1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 
165 Nusguam tuta fides..Nis nower non trewde. ¢ 1250 
Owls& Night, 1168 pu ne myht noware [z.7. nowar] atrute. 
1297 RK. Gu.ovc. (Rolls) 2506 Vairor womman nour aboutein 
none londe nas, ¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Ha: e (Rolls) 5083 
Pey ne myghte nower [z.7. noure] about, Bot porow hym, 
haue issue oute, ¢ 1380 Six Kerumbd. 415 Nowar nys founde 
non so wy3t. ¢ 1400 MAuNDEV. (Roxb.) xxviii. 128 Alssone 
come a thikke mirkness.., so pat pai my3t nower go away. 

B. c 1250 Gen. & £xed. 1271 He bad him maken siker plizt, 
..Dat ne sulde him no3wer deren. 1382 Wycuir [Vis:/. Prol., 
The hooc of Wisdain anent Ehrues no3her is. ¢ 1412 Hoc- 
creve De Reg. Princ. 11 No richere man was nougher in 
NO coost. 

b. Qualifying xzgh or near. 

az225 Leg. Kath. 2094 Ne schaltu nower neh se lilitliche 
etsterten, ¢1230 J/alt Meid. g Nis hit nower neh gold al 
pat ter schined. 1483 Cath. Angi. 256/2 Nowre nere, /onge 
minus, multum cttra, 

ec. In the combs. Nower-where, -whither. 

a1300 Cursor M. 1082 His broiper ded sua wend he dil, 
Bot he moyht nourquar it hil. /ééd. 4459 For nour-quider 
mai we stere, Pair will inost we suffer here. @1340 Ham- 
PoE Psaltcr xxxi. 13 ‘Vhat pe enmy fynde nourwhare 
inlate. c1g00 MatNorv. (Roxb.) xxxii. 147 Pare growez 
grete plentee of baume and nowere whare elles pat I couthe 
here off. c¢1qzg Seven Sag. (P.) 755 Thay ne durst nower 
ware goo. 1483 Cath, -lugl, 256/2 Nowre whiare, zullicudé, 
nuspiam, nusguam., 

Wowey, variant of Nowy a. 

Nowgar, obs. form of AUGER. 

No-what, sd. and adv, [f. No ¢.+ Wuat, on 
analogy of somewhat.) 

+ A. sb. Nothing. Ods. rave. 

1530 Raster. Bk. Furgat. 1. i, There was evermore a 
thyng or nothyng, somwhat or nowhat. 

B. adv. Not at all, not in the least. 

16s1 Fuccer Abel Kediv., Jerome (1867) 1. 31 The malice 
of his adversaries being no what abated in violence. 1867 
Trotiore Chron. Larset U1. 99 Many kisses,..of which she 


had heen nowhat ashamed. 3 
No-when, adv. rare. [f. No a.+ WHEN adv.) 


At no time, never. 

a1767 Lye A.S. Dict., Na hwanan, Nowhen. Nuuguam, 
1884 Gosp. Divine Humanity iii. 4g When was the begin- 
ning? Nowhen as regards universul existence. 


Wowhence, adv. rare. [f. No a.+WHENCE 
adv.) Fromno place. (Also with from.) 

a1767 Lye A.S. Dict., Na-hwanan, No whence. Nus- 
gitam, 1853 Kixcsiey Hyfatia xxv, The homeless Universe 
falling..for ever from nowhence toward nowhither. 1890 
Martineau Authority on Relig. 1. i. 20 Coming nowhence 
and going nowhitber. 

Nowhere (néhwée1), adv, Forms: a. 1 na- 
hwer, -hwar, 4 naquer, -quhare; 3 nawhar, 
4-5 nawher(e,5 nay-where, 8.1 nohwer, 2-3 
-hwer, 3 -hwere, -hwar(e; 4 noquar, -quer, 5 
noqwere ; 3 neowher, 3-5 nowher, 3-4-whar, 
4- nowhere, 6 roo-, noewhere, . 3 nohwhar, 
nopware, 4 noghwhere; 3 nouhwar, 4 nouhe- 
were, nou3wher (5-e), 3 nowhwere, O77. now- 
whar, 5 nowwhere. [f No adv. + WHERE ade. 
Cf. NawER and NoweER aav.]} 


1. In or at no place; not anywhere. 

a. 971 Blick’. Hom. 39 Ealle ba gewitab swa swa wolcn, 
..,& ofer pat nahwer eft ne ateowap. c 1000 ALLFRric Gen. 
xix. 17 Ne pu ne ztstande na hwar on pisum earde. ¢ 1055 
Byrhtferth's H/andboc in Anglia VIII. 308 pet we pahwar 
ne gan of lage. a 1300 Cursor A, 16762 + 131 He mi3t not 
here vp his hede, Ne nawhar it doun lay. 1393 LancL, P. 
Pi, C. i. 227 He was nawher welcome for hus meny tales. 
1475 Partenay 1924 A man no better nyght hit employ 
nay-where. A ; 

6. a10so Gregory's Dial. (1900) 127 ‘Hwer zxton ge? 
Hi him andswaredon & cwedon ‘nohweer’ (zv.7, ‘nower’], 
e117s Lamb. Hon, 113 He ne scal nohwer ortrowian 
bi godes fultum. c1z05 Lay. 8392 Nes hit nowher itald 
bat weore nowhar swa muchel mete [etc.]. ¢1275 Wom, 
Samaria 44 in O. E. Alisc. 85 No-hwere bute in be temple. 
13.. Cursor JM. 6047 (Gétt.), Men noquar ne miht se Griss 
on erde, ne lef on tre. 1387 Trevisa //igdex (Rolls) We 297 
He..passed nowher his fader hondes. ¢ 1400 Destr. Toy 
12083 He denyet..pat noqwere he knew Pat commly he 
keppet. 1490 Caxton Excydos iv. 20 The..bloode. -hath . 
yssued oute of ny hody, and nowher ellis. 1511 Guylforde's 
Pilgr. (Camden) 11, I trowe they haue noo where so stronge 
a place. 1603 Dexxer Batchelors Banguet (1882) 193 
To auoid greater charges..he rests nowhere hy the way. 
1651 Horses Leviath. wv. xlvi. 371 Because the Universe 1s 
All, that which is no part of it, is Nothing; and conse- 
quently no where. 171fApvison Sfect. No. 164 ? 3 Theo 
dosius..had left his Chamber about Midnight, and could no- 


NOWHERENESS. 


where be found. 2797 Mrs. Ravcuirer /éa/ian Prol., He | 


was nowhere to be seen. 1822 SHELLEY The Zucca 22 Thou, 
whom, seen nowhere, I feel everywhere. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) I. 441 There only, and nowhere else, he can find 
wisdom in her purity. 

attrib, 1589 Nase Avat, Absurd. Wks. (Grosart) I. 14 
Those worne out impressions of the feyned no wliere acts, 
of Arthur of the rounde table. 1889 Advance (Chicago) 
10 Jan., Had he arrived at his hotel in Detrois, instead of at 
a nowhere side-hill. 

y. ¢1200 ORIN 13073, [ Crisstenndom mann findenn ma33 
Hemm alle, & nowwhar elless. a 1225 Leg. Kath. 1306 Ne 
funde we nowhwer nan swa deope ilearet. 1362 Lance. 
P. Pl, Au. 193 He nas nou3wher wel-come for his mony 
tales. 1390 Gower Conf. II]. 136 And that is noghwhere 
elles sene Of kinde with non other beste. ¢ 1450 Cursor al, 
17356 (Laud), In Israell bene grete fellis, There is he sothe 
and now-wher ellis, 

b. To no place. 

13.. Cursor JM. 3495 (Gatt.), For-Fi was he noquer sent, 
Bot to pe hous ay tok he tent. 1484 Caxton ables of 
Alfounce xii, She myght not goo nowher. 1720 De For 
Capt. Singleton 1906) 37 We were upon a voyage and no 
voyage, we were bound somewhere and nowhere. 1778 
Burney Evelina xvi, I never go nowhere without him. 
1861 Mrs. Cartyce Leéé. ILI. 73 Mr. C. was minded to go 
nowhere this summer. , 

2. In no part or passage of a book, etc.; in no 
work or author, Also Comd, 

a 122g dAucr. R. 160 Nouhware ine holi write nis iwriten 
of hire speche. 1396-7 in Eng. //ist, Rev. (1907) XXII. 
ae Pat is .. nowhere ensample in holi scripture. 1594 

ooker Eccl, Pol, uu. vii. § 2 Some men,.have in their 
books and writings nowhere mentioned or taught that such 
things should be in the church, 1678-9 Priveaux Lett. 
(Camden) 64 The originat..of the Roman Empire is noe 
where better treated of then inthis author. 1789 Detsnam 
Ess. M1. xxxvi. 281 This, however, is. .no-where countenanced 
by Aristotle. 1870 Rocers J//ist. Glean. Ser. u. 77 This 
great writer..is nowhere a partisan. 1875 Jowetr Plato 
(ed. 2) III. 280 Sweet sauces are nowhere mentioned in 
Homer. 1889 R. B. Axnerson tr. Rydberg's Teut. Mythol, 
155 A new, nowhere-supported Hah. 

3. Nowhere near or + nigh, not nearly, not by 
along way. (Cf. Near adv.2 6, NiGH adv. 12d.) 

1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton, 1483) ¥. xi. 101 Though the 
dede were nowhere nyghe soo Greete, yett is hit a manere of 
resemblaunce. ¢ 1449 Pecock Nepr, 1. vill. 42 Into the con- 
trarie parti is not had noujwhere ny3 so probable..euy- 
dencis. /62./, 1. xi. 208 Nowhere ny3 alle men. 

4. Stang. a. 70 be nowhere, to be badly beaten 
(in a race, contest, etc.); to be hopelessly dis- 
tanced or out of the running. [req ¢ransf. (In 
common use from ¢ 1850.) 

1785 Gentl, Mag. XXV. 153 lis poweiful deep rate, by 
which all the horses that ran against him were no-where, 
1826 Sporting Way. XVII 306 Many men were nowhere 
attheend. 1861 ///mstr. Lond. News 7 Dec. 569/3; The 
first cow..was ?nowhere'’ at Birmingham. 1869 SEELEY 
Lect. & Ess, (1870) 22 lu the Augustan age democracy was 
nowhere, 1895 -4 theme 14 Sept. 3473 To the philologist 
and the student of English literature, it is Oxford first, the 
rest nowhere. 

b. U.S. (See quot. 1859.) 

1859 Bartietr Dict, Amer. (ed. 2) 297 To be nowhere is 
to be at sea; to be utterly at a loss; to be ignorant. 1868 
in De Vere dmericanisuts (1871), When he began to ask 
me questions about surgery, I was just nowhere, and I can’t 
tell, to save my life, what 1 said to him. 

As sb. A non-existent place; absence of all 
place. : 

1831 Cariycr. Sart, Res. 11. v, How wilt thou.,find that 
shorier North-west Passage to thy fair Spice-conntry of a 
Nowhere? 1872 Busunece Ser. Living Subj. 167 It is 
now become as if all truth were gone out, and night and 
nowhere had the world. 

Ifence No-whereness. sor1ce-wword. 

1838 SrerRuinc £ss, (1848) I. 150 A dateless no-where-ness 
of the facts and topics. 

+No while, adv. Obs. rare. Also 4na quilie, 
quyle. [See Wiiir.} For no space of time. 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 3124 He began to luf him sua pat he 
moght na quil hiin for-ga, 1470-85 Matory Arth. x. xviii. 
459 There with came Elyas and badde the Kynge yelde vp 
the castel, for ye inaye not hold it no whyle. 

No whit, a/v. Also 7 whitte, Sc. quhite. 
[See Warr sé.} Not at all, not the least. 

1530 Pasar. 862/1 No whyt nere done, pas parachend de 
beaucoup pres. 1556 J. Wevwoon Spiter & Fly ii, That 
nowhit cared I what flie did know it. 1600 J. Pory tr. 
Leo's Africa vu. 294 His son, being no whit inferiour in 
salour & high courage vnto his father. 1644 Dicsy Vat. 
Bodies xxxvii. § 3. 321 ‘They are no whitte more extra- 
ordinary, then a fawkeners inanning of a hawke. 1660 Jer. 
Pavtor Doct. Dubit. ty. i, rule 5 § 16 He was very much 
the worse Man for it, but no whit the worse Painter. 

180s Scort Last Vinstr.iu.iv, but no whit weary did he 
seem. 1820 — J/ovast, xvi, Considering the hardships of 
this, .gallunt knight, no whit mentioning or weighing those 
we ourselves have endured, 

Nowhither (ndwhwiSa:), adv. Forms: 1 na- 
hwider, 4 -quiper; 1-3 nohwider, 2 nowider, 
3 -weder (nouhwuder), 4 -whyper, -whider, 
§ -whedyr, 6--whither. [f. Noadv, + WHITHER 
adv.) ‘Yono place; nowhere. 

6888 K. tere Boeth. xxxvi. § 6 Se bid mealitegost pe 
tohimcuman meg, fordzem he nohwider ofer bat cuman 
hemaxz. ¢960 Rule St, Senet (Schrier, 1885) 137 Hy na- 
hwider farap butan pas abbodes ricde. a 122g Avcr. &. 424 
Nouhwuder elles ne go heo bute pider ase me sent hire. 
a 1300 Body & Soul 338 in Maf's Poems (Camden), Helle 
houndes here I 3elle.., ne may | noweder frohim fle. c 1375 
Canticum de Creatione 54 in Hortsm. Altengl. Leg. (1878) 
125 Wile 3¢ nowhyper gon To seken somwhat to oure fode. 
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1390 Gower Conf. II. 144 Sche ne mai nowhider gon, Ne 
speke a word. 1471 Paston Lett, III.7 Notto go owght to 
watyr, nor no whedyrellys. 154z Upatt Erasm. Apoph. 86 
He came nowhither without bearyng his porcion of the shot 
for his repaste. 1611 Bipie 2 Kings v.25 And hee said, 
Thy seruant went no whither. 1681 l'. Featman Heracéitus 
Ridens No. 4 (1713) I. 19, | can go no whither about my 
Vocation but you hunt me dry Foot I think. 1828-9 
Bentuam Offic. Apt. Ma.cxcinnised, J/ilitia (1830) 9 But from 
whence, henceforward, is it to come? From no whither, 
unless it be in a fleet of steamboats. 1853 {see NowHENCE]. 
1872 SwinsuRNE Under Microscope 1 Vhe human intellect 
must still as of old go limping and blinking on its way no- 
whither. 1890 [see NowHeEnNce]. 

Hence + Nowhitherward(s. Os. rare. 

1154 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1137, He ne myhte 
nowider wardes ne sitten ne lien ne slepen. 13.. Cursor 
AL, 4939 (Gott.), Naquiber-war may we nu stire, Pair will 
bihouis vs suffre here. 

Nowise (ndvwois), adv. Forms: o. Se. § 
na-vis, -vyse, 6 -uyse, -vyis, 5-6 -wyse, 6 -wise. 
B. 5 no-wyse (Sc. -wis ,7-nowise. [f. No a.+ 
Wise sé.) In no way or manner; not at all. 

a. 1375 Barsour Bruce vi. 594 Ryn efiir hym,..And let 
hym na-vis pas gjow fra. ¢1375 Sc. Ley. Saints xii. (Agnes) 
292 Par bad stil amarentia, pat nawyse wald fra hyr grawe 
ga. 681 Lburne Disput.in Cath. Tract. (S.T.S.) 131 The 
benediction..is nauyse practised in your deformet kirkis. 
1598 Sc. Acts Fas. '/ (1814) 173 His hienes subjectis..sall 
navyis pretend ony excuiss. 

8B. 14. Vundale’s Vis. 296 Pei mey no wyse from me pe 
lede. 1487 Sarbonr's Broce w. 214 Now may I no wis 
forthir ga. @ 1677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 1687 1. 466 There- 
by no-wise to impair or obscure..the glories of his sovereign 
dignity. 1735 Berkevey /ree-think, Mathem. § 24 Wks, 
1871 III. 313 Lhe smallness of the practical error nowise 
concerns it. 176: Hume //ist. Eng. xtviii. IIL. 40 note, A 
prelate nowise complaisant to the court. 2818 CoLeBRooKE 
/mport, Col. Corn 154 It does nowise follow that ingenuity 
is unlikely to devise other means. 1884 Law Rep.g App. 
Cases 76 Lhe exemption of the Crown,.1s nowise dependent 
upon the local or imperial character of the rate. 

owk, Nowle, Nowlt, obs. ff. Nook, Not, 
Nowt. Nowmber, -bre, -byr, obs. ff. NUMBER. 
Nowwmel], obs. f. NuuBLE, INowmer, -yr, obs. 
ff. Numner. INowmpere, -powre, variants of 
NoumpPere Obs. IWownze, obs. fi. Noun. 

+ Nown/e, n’own, obs. variants of Own a., 
through wrong division of my own, (hyn own ; 
afterwards used also with your, her, etc. 

See also Own a. 1 €, and cf. Nats a. 

c1g00 Song Koland 639 Wit it thy nown werk. 1482 
Monk of tveshant (Arb.) 44 [lelpe me that for myn nowne 
Propyr synnys am yn desperacyon. @1553 Unait Royster 
D.1. isi, Well sowed,. .And cen as well knitte, my nowne 
Annot Alyface. 1622 liRETON Strange Nezus Wks. (Grosart) 
If. 7/2 Fathers darling and mothers nowne childe. 168: ‘1’. 
Fratman /leraclitus Ridens No. 45 (1713) 11. 37 Upon 
further Examination, I found ‘em to be the Ape’s nown 
Poetry. 1762 Gent/, Mag, 288 Bussed with a smack her 
nown good man. 1790 R. IyLrer Contrast i. i, Maria, like 
a good girl, to keep herself constant to her nown true-love, 
avuided company. ~ 

b. Used without preceding pron. or genitive. 

1603 Bueton Packet Alad Lett. 11. 1x, Nowne Loue, and 
kinde soule, I thanke thee. 1673 Dryvven Afarr. & la Mode 
mi. ii, And did I wrong n'own Rhodophil, with a false 
suspicion? 169: Suapwett Scowerers 1. i, Some wise 
lecture from nown daddy. 

+ Nowne, obs. variant (see N. 3) of Oven. 

c14§0 Two Cookery Bhs. 73 Put hem intoa Nowne til 
pei be a litull hard. 

Now'ness. rare. [f. Nowadv.} The quality 
of being always present. 

1674 N. Faireax Bulk § Sclv, Contents, The Doctors 
objection against the Nowuess of eternity answer'd. 

WNowns, vanant of Nouns. 

WNowpe, obs. variant of Nore]. 

Nowre, obs. form of Hour; variant of Nower. 

+ Nowse, ? obs. variant of Noosr sd. 

1s9z Kyp Sf. 7 vay. iv. iv, See, here’s a goodly nowse will 
hold them all. 

Nowsel, obs. form of Nvuzz.e v.2 

Nowt (naut). Sc. and xorth dial. Forms: 
a. 3 Orm, nowwt, 5 nowyt, 6 nowit, nowlt, 
5, 8-g nowte, 5- nowt; 2, 5, 7 noute (3 neute), 
6, 8-9 nout (9 knout). 8.5 naute, noyt, 6 noote, 
note. [a. ON. naut (Norw. nau/, Sw. ndl, Da. 
nod-), = OF. néat Near sé. See also Notr,] 

1. pz. Cattle, oxen. 

a. ¢ 1200 Onsun 15558 He fand i pe temmple pxr Well fele 
menn patt saldenn pwrinue babe nowwt & shep. ¢ 1375 Sc. 
Leg. Saints xl. (Ninian) 1121 Of nowt, schepe, hors and ky. 
a 1400-50 A /evancder 3823 Camels and mules, And out of 
nounbre of nowte. ¢ 1470 Henry JV ad/ace vi. 1059 Bestiall, 
as hors and nowt, = 1§33 clcc. Led. H. Treas. Scot. V1. 139 
To deliver certane nowit and hors agane. 1565 !Vi//s 4 
Invent, N. C, (Surtees, 1835) 237 To Isabell Lysle my nece 
foure kye and foure yownge nowlt. 1596 Dairyece tr. 
Leslie's llist, Scot. Prol. 7 Grene bankes,..quhilkes are 
verie conuenient to feid horse or nout. 1725 Ramsay 
Gentle Sheph. 1. i, Nine braw nowt were smoor’d. 1786 
Burns /uventory 37 Wee Davock hauds the nowt in fother. 
1819 W. Tennant /'afistry Storm'd (1827) 109 Tossin’ our 
heads.. Like Hannibal's fire-puttin’' nowt. 1881 B/ackw. 
Alag. Apr. 521 He rode to market to drive hard bargains 
over his ‘nowt'. 

B. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints |. (Catherine) 37 pe raryng & pe 
bere of noyt & schepe. ¢ 1420 Sir Amadace (Camden) 
xxxili, Flors and naute, shepe and sqwyne, A-way thay 
drafe and bare. 1525 State P. Hen, V/I1/, IV. 371 The said 
Erle hath also wonne thirty score noote,..and many good 
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NOWY. 


horses. 1544 Ld. Hertford's Raid (1798) 14 Agreat nomber 
of cattel, bothe note and shepe. 

2. sing. An ox, a bullock. 

@ 1400-50 4 /exander 4744 Vmquile he noys as a nowte, 
as a nox quen he lawes. 1595 Duncan App. Etym., (E.D.S.) 
71 Mugio, torowt like a nowt. c1620 A. Hume Srit. Tongue 
(1865) 27 A horse, an hundred horse; a noute, ten noute. 
1875 W. M¢lewraity Guide Wigtownsh. 137 Every day in 
the year a Galloway nowt waskilled. 1883 J. Martin Old 
Haddington 103 He blew through a ‘nout's* horn, 

b. fransf. A stupid, coarse, or clumsy person. 

1806 Brack Falls of Clyde 195 You ugly nowt! Swithe! 
frae my sight, ye filthy ragged cowt! 1898 CrocKEeTT 
Standard Bearer x, A great, strong, kindly, hard-driving 
‘nowt’ of a man. 

3. attrib, and Comb., as nowl-fool, -head, -horn; 
nowl-doclor, -man; nowl-beast, -markel, etc. 

For further illustration see the Ang. Dia/. Dict. 

1657 in Holmes Pontefract Bk. Entries(t882) 54 Burroughe 
of Pontefract..Nautmarkett. @ 1685 Semeitt Slythsome 
Wedding vii, Caltour nout-feet ina plate. 17.. //umble 
Beggarin Herd Sc. Sougs (1776) [1.29 A mcikle nowt-horn to 
rout on had he. 1790 Grose Prov. Gloss. Suppl., Nowt-foot 
oil. 1808 Jamison s.v., lt is used in composition for an 
individual of the kind, as a sozwt-beast. 1824 MACTAGGART 
Lucyel, s.v. Caumshell, It is reduced by nowt doctors to a 
fine powder, and blown through the hollows of quills into 
cattles’ eyes. 1862 Luck of Ladysmete 1. 194 Out upon 
thee, nowt-head ! hast no more sense than to leave the poor 
brutes out ina wild night hke this? 1871 W. ALEXANDER 
Johnny Givh (1873) 120 He had first visited the ‘nowt mar- 
ket’ ai the top of the brae, and cheapened several stirks, 
2883 Longman's Mag. Apr. 646 ‘lhe cattle or ‘nowt’ man 
- receives about twelve or thirteen shillings per week. 

b. Now/-geld, a rent-payment in cattle, or a tax 
levied on cattle, forinerly in use in the north of 
England, Cf. CoRNAGE. 

az180 in Victoria Hist. Cumbld. (1902) 1. 316 note, 
Noverit paternitas vestra me dedisse..Veo..vi. vaccas in 
perpetuam elemosinam i1eddendas anno omni quo ineum 
Noutegeld debuerit fieri. 1200 Notul. Chart. (1837) 50/1 
Danegeld, & neutegeld & horngeld. 1688 Hickes Dict. 
Island. sv. Gelld, \owt-gelt, vibutum pro pecore solutum, 
1825 Brockett N.C. Gloss., Nout-geld, Neat-geld, cornage 
rent, originally paid in caitle—horn tax. 1872 E. W. 
Roserrson //ist. Ess. 134 Nowt-geld or Cornage appears 
both as an obligation and as a tenure. 

e. Aow/-gowan, (a) the Ilotse-gowan or Ox-eye 
Daisy; (2) the Corn-Marigold. Se. 

1844 Il. Sternens BA. Farm IIL. 943 The great white 
ox-eye, Or Nowt-gowan,,.and the yellow nowt-gowan. 

Nowt(h, dial. aud obs forms ol Noucir, 

+ Now'the, adv. Obs. Forms: 1 nupa, 1-2 
nuda, 2-3 nupe, 3 nude, 3-4 noupe (4 nope), 
3-5 nouthe, 3 nowpe, § nowthe; 3 noup, 4-5 
nouth. [OE., f. 2 Now, and Jd, da Tto adu. 
In common use from ¢ 1200 to 1400.}] Now. 

Beowolf 427 1c pe nuda brego beorht-dena biddan wille 
.. bat (ete.}. ¢ 1000 ceric //om. I. 182 He astah up to 
heofenum, and par sitt nuda mid his halguin. ¢ 1175 Lam, 
font. 15 Ne scalt pu 3elden yuel on3ein uuel nuda, /bzcd/. 
25 Ic nube eow tellen wulle. c120g Lav. 29863 Lusted 
nude alle What ich sugge wulle. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 
4195 Pat noble mayde.. Dat ichabbe noube ri3t here ybured. 
¢1320 Sr Seues 3032 Gop and wendep hennes noupe. 1387 
‘Trevisa //igden (Rolls) VI. 227 pe comyn faine telleb pat 
he is at Durham nowpbe, wip Seynt Cuthtert. ¢ 1420C Aron. 
Vilod, 537 Cudberth of Dereham, he sayde, ychame Pat 
telle pe nowthe of pis casse. 

Nowther, variant of Nourner. 


Nowtjherd. [f. Nowr st.] = NEaTHERD. 

61330 Newminster Cartul. 259 Gylbertus dictus noutherd. 
61440 Ah, Tales 255 pe kyngis nowte-hard cone home 
with his catell. /dé/., Pis nowterd & his wife. 1483 Cath, 
Angl. 2357/1 A Nowthyrde, armuentarevs. 1530 Patscr. 
248/2 Noetherde or bulherde, dcvater. 1691 Ray WV. C. 
lVords \ed. 2), A Note-heard; a Neat-heard. 1818 Hocc 
Brownie of Bodsbeck viii, Vhere was wee Willy the nout- 
herd. 1882 J. Wacker Jaunt to Auld Reekie 9 Across the 
rigs the nowtherd drags the rake. 

attrth. 1641 Best arnt. Bhs, (Surtees) 119 Wee must 
pay noutheard-wages, and sesses, and layes; the noutheard- 
wages weare (for every beast) 2d, 

Hence Now'therdship. rare. 

1sg2 in Northembld. Gloss. (1894) s.v., Paid to Mr. Mar- 
maduke ‘Ihirlekill.. for the nowtardshipp of this towne. 
1596 in Welford //ist, Newcastle III. 96. 

Nowy (noi), a. Her. Also 6 -ey. [ad. OF. 
noé (anod.|", xowéd), pa. pple. of soer, nower>—L. 
nodare, f. nédus knot.] 

+1. = Nowep a. Obs. rare. 

1562 Lech Arimory 100 Ile beareth a Serpent nowey. 

2. Having a small semicircular projection, esp. at 
the centre of a partition line, or (in a cross) at 
each of the points where the arms meet. 

1562 Lecn Armory (1597) 35 Hee beareth Geules a Crosse 
nowye degraded fitche Argent. 1688 Hotme Ar vuoury ii. 
xv. (Roxb.) 30/2 He beareth Azure, an Anchor reuersed, the 
Nutt (or Nowy) in the midle of the Beame or Arme. 1868 
Cussaxs //er. (1893) 48 ‘Vhe lines by which a shield is 
divided... may assunie any of the following forms : Engrailed, 
Invected,.. Nowy. /bécd. 62 The Cross Nowy has the angles 
formed by the conjnnction of its limbs rounded outwards. 
All the varieties of the Cross may be Nowy or Quadrate. 

b. Nowy qguadrale. (See quot. 1868.) 

3868 Cussans //er. (1893) 62 The Cross Quadrate, or 
Nowy-Quadrate, has its centre square, instead of round. 
1894 Parker's Gloss. Hera Cross, Nowy quadrate .. 15 
applied when the projections appear to form a square. | 

So Now-yed a., ‘a term applied to a projection 
not in the centre of a cross bnt in one of its 


branches ’ (Cassell, 1886). 


NOX. 


+ Nowyyr, obs. form (see N. 3) of Hour. 
a14so Fysshynge w. Angle (1883) 9 Let hyt boyle softly 


halfe a nowyr. 

| Nox ! (neks). [L.] Night. (Chiefly oer.) 

1567 Turserv. Ovid's Ep. Q viij, Forging dolefull plaints 
that Nox hath runne her race. ar GREENE Alphousus 
31v, Darksome Nox had spread about the earth Her blackish 
mantle. 1810 Sim in Harp of Perthshire (1893) 95 Nox 
had spread his sable sark Owre the Creation. 1844 
Cartyte Let. in Wests. Guz. (igor) 12 Aug., All books ever 
written upon him.,. belong to the realm of Nox and Erebus. 

+ Nox “, obs. form (see N. 3) of Ox. 

a@1400-50 4 dexander 4744 As a nox quen helawes. ¢1420 
Chron, Vilod. 1912 Hurre thou3t..pat a nox went brey3e 
abou3te alle pat. 1483 Cath. Angl. 49/1 A Buse for a noxe. 

No'xal, «. Civi/ZLaw. [ad. L. noxdlts, f. noxa 
hurt, damage.] Relating to damage or injury 
done by a person or animal belonging to another. 

Noval action (see quots. 1775 and 1880). Noxal surren- 
der, the compensatory surrender to the plaintiff of the slave, 
animal, etc., hy which the injury was done. 

1605 Dawniet Queen's Arcadia i i, I ouer-whelm My 
practise too with darknesse and strange words, With. .Codi- 
cilles, Acceptilations, Actions recissorie, Noxall, and Hypo- 
thecall. 1775 Hatiirax Row, Law (1795) 94 In case of an 
Offence committed by a Slave, and of Damage done bya 
Beast, the Master of the Slave and Owner of the Beast 
were liable to be convened, by what was called a Noxal 
Action. 1880 Mutrneap Guéus iv. § 75 In respect of the 
wrong-doing of Adttfantitias and slaves, as when they have 
committed theft say, or personal injury, noxal actions have 
been provided. 1903 Jenks in Law Q. Rev. Jan. 24 The 
practice of noxal surrender ofanimals prevailed in Flanders 
until the sixteenth century. 

Hence No-xally a/v., by way of noxal surrender. 

1889 MuirHEAD Getus 1. § r4t It is not for any long time 
that persons are detained in this condition,..unless they 
have been mancipated noxally. 

+ No-xial, ¢. Os. rare. 

Irreg. f. L. sox + -IAL. 
(Godef.).] Nocturnal. 

a1soo Po/., Rel, & L. Pocits (1866) 43 Whan Reste And 
slepe y shulde haue noxialle, As Requereth bothe nature 
and kynde. 1303 Hawes Evample Virtue xu. ccxxxvii, 
Depryuynge the noxyall derkenes. a@a1568 in Dunxbar's 
Poems (S.T.S.) App. xi. 31 To the superne eternall regioun, 
Quhair noxiall skyis may mak no sogzorn. 

Noxious (ngkfos), 2. Also 7 noctious. [ad. 
L. noxius, f. noxa hurt, damage.] 

1. Injurious, hurtful, harmful; unwholesome. 

1612 Woovatt Surg. ALate Wks. (1653) 387 The adjacent 
parts being freed from many noxious humours thereby. 1650 
Butwer Axthropom-t. 221 Many would have it an unprofit- 
able excrement and of a noxious or hurtful quality. 1673 
Mitton P. &. 1v. 460 Being oft times noxious where they 
light On man, beast, plant. 1711 Appisow Sfcct. No. 121 
? 1 That seeming Sagacity in Animals, which..makes them 
naturally avoid whatever is noxious or unwholsome. 1752 
Howe £ss. & Treat. (1777) 1.157 The hody, full of noxious 
humours, feels the torment. 1837 M. Donovan Dom. Ecox. 
II. 87 The liver is always given to the dogs, and that may 
possibly be the noxious part. 1880 Haucnton Phys. Geogr. 
1v. 199 It blows over the whole island steadily, a cold 
noxious wind. 

+2. Guilty, criminal. Ods. raze. 

1623 Cockrran 1, Voriors, guilty. 1652 Gautr J/ag.2- 
strom.171 Whether Magicians and Astrologers be. .noxious 
or guilty of a diabolical compact and commerce. 1656 
Bramnacet Reflic. iii. 130 No man or Society of men can be 
justly punished. .because they are noxious, unless they be 
noxious in the eye of the Law. 

Hence No-xiously a/v., in a noxious manner; 
injuriously, perniciously. 

1755 in JoHNson. 3811 Byron Let. to Dallas 21 Aug., 
A most decided atheist, indeed noxiously so. 1879 M. 
ArnoiD A/tred Ess., Democracy 24 That which operates 
noxiously in the one, nay operate wholesomely in the other, 

No‘xiousness. [f. prec. +-Ness.] The quality 
or state of being noxious or injurious. 

1654 H. L’Estravce Chas. / (1655) 7 Tnat there was any 
intrinsique noxionsnesse in it. I am yet to b2 convinced. 
1691 T. Hlate) Ace. Mew /nvent. 42 This suggestion of 
the noxiousness of Lead to Iron-work 1777 Rosertson 
Hist. Amer. vu. (1778) II. 338 The peculiar noxiousness 
of its climate has prevented Porto-hello from increasing 
in the same proportion. 1862 G. Wi.son Relig. Chem. 29 
Conferring the character of noxiousness to vegetahle and 
animal life. 

Noy, 52. Obs. (exc. dia/.). Forms: a. 4 nuy, 
4-5 nuye, 5 nus. £B. 4 noize, noy3ze, 4-5, 7 
noye, 5 noiz, 4-6 (9) noy. ‘+. 4 niye, 4-5 nye, 
5 ney. [Aphetic form of azuy, anoy ANNOY sé.] 
Annoyance, trouble. 

a, ¢1320 Cast. Love 442 For pees bi-leue> in no londe 
Wher per is werre, nuy and onde. c1340 Hampo.e Pr. 
Conse. 3538 Thurgh nuyes and angers sere. 1422 tr. Secreta 
Secret., Priv. Priv. 140 Aftyr nves and dyssesis. @1450 
Myrc 120 Lest afterwarde hyt do the nuye. 

B. 1338 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 183 ‘Vo slo doun & to 
stroye,.. bei left for dede nonoye, 1380 Wyctir SeZ. Ws. 
I. 4 pis shall ever last wibout irkynz or noye. 1436 Zibed 
Eng. Policy in Pel. Poems (Rolls) 1]. 182 Wee shulde hem 
destroy, As prysoners wee shulde hem brynge to noy. 1490 
Caxton Excydos xiv. 50 For alle debates to accorde..and 
to brynge alle noves atte an ende. 1536 Beviennen 
Cron. Scot. (1821) 1. 138 Galdus, be noy of the woundis 
gottin in this last battall, was sa wery, that fetc.]. 1598 
Torte Alba (1880) 27 Banisht from Mirth, and Bondslane 
vnto Noy. 1613 Frorso, Vefanza, annoyance, noye, trouble. 
{1819 W. Tennant Pafistry Storm'd (1827) 188 Whose 
shadows ‘tween them and the sky Forehodit noucht but noy.] 

y. 13.. 4. £4. Addit. P, B. ro02 Alle na3t so much niye 


In 6 -iall(e, -yall. 
Cf. obs. F. noctial 


| 
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to much nye were. 14., Sir Beues (C) 1965 pe patriark 
sawe his gret nye. ¢ 1440 Myrc Festia/ (E.E.1.S.) 197 To 
don Thomas al pe nye and pe gref pat he cowth. 

Noy, v. Os. (exc. dial.). Forms: a. 4 nuige, 
4-5 nuye, § nue, nv2. Bf. 4 noy3ze, no3z2, 4-7 
noye, 4-6 noie, 4- noy. . 4-5 nye, 5 ney. 
[Aphetic form of axuye, anoye ANNOY v.; per- 
haps also partly repr. OF. 2zzve, notre:—pop. L. 
*nocére, L, nocere to injure.] 

1, trans. To annoy, trouble, vex, harass; to 
harm or injure. ‘ 

a. c1300 Becket 198 Ajen the lithere conteccours that 
Nuyede him of his lyve. ¢1340 Hampote /’7. Conse. 1184 
Many he nuyes and fonavayles. 1393 LAnct. P. 772. C.1v. 
437 An aunter hit nuyede me, non ende wol ich make. 1422 
tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 165 Yf harme is befall to 
any man,.,hit me touchyth and nuyth. 

B. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 789 Panne fond 
he non pat hym noyed. ¢1380 Wycuir Wks. (1880) 307 
Ping pat moost noyeb pis ship ben felle flodis of bis world. 
¢1400 Dest». Troy 2591 Hit meuys into mynd, & mekill me 
noyes. ©1470 HarpyxG Chrow. v1. i, So stronge then was 
this generacion, None durst it noye, 1523 CROMWELL in 
Merriman Life & Lett. (1902) I. 37, | ymagyn with myself 
whiche wayes they myght take to noy our enemyes inost. 
1568 Grarton Chron, I1. 623 The Citezens..manfully 
defended themselues, and sore noyed and hurt their enimies. 
1602 J. Davies (Heref.), A/irume in Modu xxxiv, So violent 
each Sense her virtue bindes, And noyes, or ioyes the Mind 
in diuerse kindes. 

18z9 Brockett .V. C. Gloss. (ed. 2), Noy, to vex, to 
trouble—to annoy. Not nowinuse, Dr. Johnsonsays. As 
a Northern word it is quite common. 

y 13.. £. EL. Aliit. P. YT. 1603 When nabugo-de-nozar 
was nyed in stoundes. 13.. Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 1575 With 
hym pen irked Alle pe burnez so bolde .. To nye hym on- 
ferum. 1400-50 A/e.cander 771 (Dubl.), Pe nowmbre of 
sir nicholas it neyt me to rekyn. 1432-50 tr. //igden 
(Rolls) I. 407 But the infortuny of flesche nyouthe theim 
moche. 


b. Used impersonally, and const. zv2¢h or at. 

21340 Hampotr /’sa/ter cvi. 18 Thaim noyed with godis 
worde. ¢1400 Desir. Troy 6613 Pe lede vppon lyue leuyt 
he pen, And nolpit toanother, pat hym noiet at. 

2. refi. and inir. To vex oneself, to grieve. 

c 1470 Gol. & Gaw. 23 Noy you noght at his note, that 
nobill is to nevin, 1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. I1. 498 Ik da 
by da he studeit moir and noyit. 1587 Grove Pelofs 4 
Hipp. (1878) 13 The case of this my child, her selfe which 
noyeth so. 

3. absol, To cause annoyance or harm. 

¢1340 Hampote Pr. Consc. 4395 Pe devels pat er now 
bunden swa, Pat bai may noght..nuye als mykel als pai 
walde. c1g00 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 76 Also it 
noyeth mekyl, to renne after mete, or ryde mekyll. 1432-50 
tr. Higden (Rolls) V1. 49 Grawntynge to us the eytynge of 
flesche, that noyethe not. 1534 Morr 7reat. Passion Wks. 
1348/2 If nothing auaileth, but ouer that it sore noyeth and 
hurteth, 1573 Tusser //uséh, (1878) 19 He noieth, destroi- 
eth, and al to this drift, to strip his poore tenant. 


b. Const. fo a person. 

c1400 A fol. Loll. 5 If be pope be..vnprofitable & slow 
in his dedis,.. bat more noyeb to him & alle oper. a@1485 
Fortescue Is. (1869) 488 On theother side their inyquyte 
may noye toevery man. 1512 He/yasin Thoms Prose Kom, 
(1828) ILI. 71 As he that had tbe grace of God with him to 
whom none may noy. 

Hence Noyed ///. a. 

1587 Grove Pelops & Hips. (1878) 26 Ther was not..a 
wight that felt such greefe as now I feele, or had such 
cause to wayle his noyed life. 

|| Noyade (nwajyad), sd. [F., f. noyer :—L. nec- 
ave to put to death (in late L., to drown).] The 
execution of persons by drowning, as practised 
by Carrier at Nantes in 1794. 

1822 Blackw, Mag. X11. 13 They choked their rivers 
with their zoyades. 1835 Macautay Ess., A/ackintosh's 
Hist, Revol.(1897) 320 Thencame. revolutionary tribunals, 
guillotinades, noyades, fusillades. 1878 SeeLey Stezx 1. 
163 No guillotine was to be set up..; the Oder, Spree and 
Weichsel were to see no noyades, 

transf. 1819 J. AD\ms Lett. Wks. 1850 II. 334 2ofe, The 
Mohawks, who were concerned in the noyade of the tea in 
Boston harbor. 


Hence Noyade v., to put to death by drowning ; 
also Noyading vé/. sé. 

3837 Cartyte Fr. Rev. IIL. v. vi, Sounds of fusillading 
and noyading. 1839 — Chariism vy. 141 Lyons fusilladings, 
Nantes noyadings. 1844 Tu. PARKER in Weiss Life & Cory. 
I, 225 The wretched Terrorists .. guillotined, and noy:aded, 
and mitrailled, I know not how many. 


+tNoyals. O¢s. rare. [a. F. noyales (pl.), 
from the place of manufacture, oya/ in the de- 
partinent Ille-et-Vilaine.] (See quots.) 

1662 /xtsh Sta’. (1765) 11.410 Noyals canvas the hundred 
ells. 1721 C. Kinc Brit, Alerch, 1. 181, 17000 Hund. of 
Vitry and Noyals Canvas, 

+ Noy'ance. Ols. Also 4-6 noyaunce, 6 
noiance. [Aphetic form of ANNOYANCE. ] 

1. A source of annoyance ; a nuisance. 

1330 R. Brunne Chvon. Wace (Rolls) 3444 Longe lastede 
pat ilk distaunce, To be brepere gret noyaunce. 1534 in 
W. H. Turner Sedect. Rec. Oxford (1880) 124 They..doe use 
to reforme all common noyaunces. 1577 B. Goocr /eres- 
bach's Husb. tv. (1586) 179 Whereby the winde..may dry 
vp all Cohwebbes, or such like noiances, 1639 G. Daniec 
Ecclus. xiii. 55 Soe, for the Summer's Sun (noyance as 
great) A gentle Dew falls, to allay the heat. 1670 J. SmitH 
Ling. Improu. Reviv'd 99 That the distance of them be 
such, that every Tree be not a noyance..to his fellows, 


2. The condition or fact of being annoyed, 


hade no mon in his hert. 7d. 1376 To neuen pe noumbre | troubled, or harmed. 


NOYOUS. 


¢ 1400 Brut clxi. 180 Kyng Edward dede his diligence. .to 
amende be noyaunce of be commune peple, 1494 Act 11 
Hen. VJ/,c. 13 Preamble, ‘he Price..{is) greatly enhansed 
here, to the Loss and Noyance of all the King’s Subjects. 
1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 11. vii. 102 Slouthe 
the whiche is an heuynesse and noyaunce to doo well. 1568 
Grarton Chron, II. 165 Other coynes of mettal! went among 
the people, to their great noyaunce. 

3. The action of annoying or troubling ; annoy- 
ance, molestation. 

1433 Eng. Gilds (1870) 279 In disturblyng and noyaunce 
of the comgenye. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 193/2 She was 
sore aferd leste he wold do to her ony gryef or noyance 
ayenst her avowe. 1523 Lp. berners /varss. 1. ccxix. 282 
We shall go and do hym_ some noyaunce and domage. 
1590 SPENSER /*, QO. 1. 1. xxiii, A cloud of cumbrous gnattes 
doe him molest,.. [hat from their noyance he no where can 
rest. [1748 ‘'uomson Cast. Jndol. 1. vi, Whate’er smack'd 
of noyance, or unrest, Was far, far off expelled.] 

So +Noy‘ancy. Obs. rare. 

1414 Xolls of Parlt. IV. 59/1 Mischiefs that mighten.. 
turne to gret prejudice to the kyng, & nolancie to al the 
Reume. 

+ Noy ant, 2. Oés. [Aphetic f. OF. axoyanz: 
cf. Noy v.] Injurious (to); causing annoyance. 

¢1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh, 79 Drynkyng of 
cold water fastynge, byfore mete, ys noyant pe body. ¢ 140 
Asusy Dicta ’hitos. 699 Alsuche thing noyant to your high 
estate Eschewe al wey. 1550 in Strype Stow’s Surv. (1754) 
II. v. xxii. 421/1 Sea coal, Dust, Rushes or any other thing 
Noyant. 1582 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) 
422 Ordure, rubbysh, curreine, or any other thinge noyant. 

| Noyau (nwajyo). Also noyeau. [F., repr. 
earlier xoyal, noial, nuial, etc. :—pop. L. *aucale, 
f. L. meec-, nux uut.) A liqueur made of brandy 
flavoured with the kernels ot certain frnits. 

1797 Cannine Rovers u. ii, This cherry-bounce, this loved 
noyau, My drink for ever be, 1818 Moore Fudge Fam. 
aris 161 Your Noyeaus, Curacoes, and the devil knows 
what. 31842 ORDERSON Creolvana xx. 245 You will..venture 
tosip the noyeau. 1882 Cornh. Jag. Jan. 86 A glass of 
noyau and still more cakes, 

Woych(e, obs. forms of Oucn, clasp, 

+Noy-er. O6s.-' [f. Novv.] = ANnorer, 

1573 Lusser //usd, (1878) 29 The north is a noyer to grasse 
of all suites, The east a destroyer to herbe and all fruites. 

+Noy'ful, 2. Vls. Forms: 4 noize-, 4-6 
noye- (5 nuye-), noi-, 4-7 noyful; also 4-5 
-fulle, 5-7 -full. [f. Noy sé.+-FuL.] 

1, Annoying, troublesome, tiresome ; also, harm- 
ful, hurtlul, 1oxious. 

1382 Wrciir Luke xi. 7 Nyle thou_be noyful to me. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. x1. iil, (Bod. MS.), pe 
norperen winde..is noifulle to hain pat haue tesike. 1435 
Coventry Leet Bk. (E.E.'Y.S.) 3 Oct., As the mater of this 
bille is grevous & Nuyefull to the comen pepull. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 299 b/1 Opene my woundes lest ony 
noyeful humour corrupte..the hyd passions. 1523 Lo. 
Berners Fyotss, I. ceclvi. 575 It is noytull to me to recorde 
it, 1584 Cocan /fazvex Health ci. (1636) 1co Declaring 
their noyfull qualities in appeyring ot nature. a@1618 
J. Davies Commend. Poems Wks, (Grosart) I]. 20/1 To 
be fore-pinde..In many a noyfull stoure of willing bale. 

2, Annoyed, vexed. rare. 

1387 TreEvisa Higden (Rolls) V. 331 After sixe and twenty 
3ere of Cerdicus his comyng, Arthur was wery and noyeful. 
léid. VI. 57 Pe kyng of strange tonge was greved and 
noyful,..and brou3te yn anoper [bishop] of his owne longage. 

Hence + Noy fully adv.; Noy‘fulness sé. Oés. 

1395 Purvey Remozustr. (1851) 46 Settinge noiefully in 
thraldom that tbat holi scripture settith profitabli in fredom. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vu. xiii. (1495) 320 By nigh- 
nes of eyther sterre his noyfulnesse is tempred. 

+ Noy'ing, 24. sé. Obs. [f. Nor v.+-1ne".] 
Annoyance, harm, injury. 

1474 Caxton Chesse (1883) 144 They ought to requyre 
theyr passage..wyth oute noynge and contencion. 1511 
Guylforde's Pilgr.(Camden) 54 Saffely assuryd from noyeng 
of any beste. 1548-77 Vicary Awaz. v. (1888) 37 The cause 
why he taketh that Pannicle, is to keepe him from noying. 

+ Noy‘ing, A//. 2. Obs. [-1nG?.] That annoys 
or vexes 3 vexatious ; injurious. 

a 1340 HampoLe salieri. 3 Atre p'is profitabile til many & 
noyand til nane, 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R.x. vi. (Bodl. 
MS.), He..streynepand bindep nuyynge rennyng ofrewmne. 
c1440 Gesta Kom. xlviil. 217 Grace of withestondynge of 
noynge bynges. 1505 Berwick Keg. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 
Var. Collect. 1. 7 Defaultes..noynge and paynfull unto 
the Kinges lieges and all other strangers. 


Noyl, variant of Nov. 
[f. Nor z.] 


+Noy'ment. 065.—' Annoyance. 

1502 ARNOLDE Chron. (1811) 211 So that it be not to tbe 
noyment of any neybur. 

Noynyng, obs. variant of Noon1nc. 

+ Noy'ous, 2. 0s. Forms: 4-5 noyus, 4-7 
-ous, 5~6 -ouse, 5 -ows(e, -ose, Sc. -us, 5-6 
noyes (5 -is); 5 noiose, 5-6 noious (6 -ouse); 
5 nuous, nvous,6 nuyouse. [Aphetic form of 
cnoyous, etc., ANNoYOUS a@.] Causing annoyance ; 


vexatious, troublesome, etc. 

@1340 HAmrote Psalter xxxvil. 15 Here noyus wordis and 
3eld not agayn. ¢ 1374 CHaucer /roylus 1. 1504 (Harl.), 
Lat in 3our herte no noyouse fantasie So crepe, pat it 
cause me to die. c1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 55 Per is no 
ping more noious to a wounde. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., 
Priv, Priv. 212 Profitable as an hors, nuous as a mows. 
3470-85 Matory Arthur xvu, viii. zor Tbat yeldyng, sayd 
they, shal be noyous to yow. 1533 More A fol, 86 b, Suche 
as are..enyle, and nought, and noyouse vnto the comen 
well. 1376 Baker Yerarll of Health 10b, Howe noyous 
and hurtfull such a vapour and savour is. 1634 Levetr 
Ordering of Bers 13 Those noyous and filthy things being 


NOYOUSLY. 


taken away. 1675 Huvserts Corner-Stone 11 Divers 
medicines which at the first usage. . were exclaimed against 
.-as noyous and burtful to the king's subjects. 


Hence + Noy‘ously adv. Obs. 

1483 Cath. Augl. 2536/1 Noyovsly, nocue. 1641 BAKER 
Chron. (1653) 359 Hounseditch..till that time, had lien 
very noyously to all travellers that way. 


+ Noyra: see Newry. Ods. 

1613 Purcnas Prlgrimage v. xii. 429 As for fowles, tbey 
haue abundance of Parrots and Noyras, more pleasing in 
beautie, speech and other delights then the Parrot. 


Woysance, -ant, varr. of NOISANCE, -ANT. 
Woys‘e, obs. ff. Norse, Nose. WNoysom(e, 
-sum, obs. ff. NoIsoMeE. 

Noyt, v. Sc. (Of obscure origin. In mod. 
use commonly written évo7¢.] To strike, rap. 


15.. Christs Kirk xix. (Maitl. MS.), Thair durst na ten 
cum him to tak, Sa noytit he thair nowis. 

Wozel, variant of NuzzLe v.2 Obs. 

Wozzel, obs. variant of NoRSEL. 

Nozzle (ng‘z’l), 55. [f. Nose sd. + -LE.] 
Forms: a. 7-9 nosle, nosel, 7-8 nossel. 8B. 
7-9 nozle, 7-8 nozel, 8 nozzel, 8— nozzle. 

1. A socket on a candlestick or sconce, for re- 
ceiving the lower end of the candle; also, a part 
projecting from the socket (quot. 1608). Now rare. 

a, 1608 Wittet //erapla E_rod. 593 Euery socket had 
rostrum invna parte, a certaine nosle hanging out. 1657 
W. Cotes Adam in Eden cclix, In fashion like unto the 
Nossel of a wooden candlestick, 1714 Lond. Gaz. No. 
5282/9 A Nosel fora Candle. 1847 Hatuiw., The nosle of 
a candlestick is that part which holds the end of the candle. 

8B. 168z WHeter Journ. Greece v. 398 A Stem, formed 
likea Nozel, or Socket of a Candlestick. 1741 ArsuTHNoT & 
Pore Mem. Mart, Scriblerus iii, A paultry old Sconce, with 
the nozzle broke off. a1764 Liovp Cand/e 4 Sunffers Poet. 
Whks. 1774 I]. 133 A candle stuck iu flaring state Within 
the nozelof French plate. 1791 Aun. Reg., Chron.8 A pair 
of silver snuffers and stand, and two candlestick nozzles. 

2. A small spout, mouthpiece, or projecting 
aperture; a short terminal pipe or part of a pipe, 
such as the nose of a pair of bellows, the muzzle 
of a gun-barrel, etc. 

a, 1683 Satmon Doron Aled, tt. xx. 570 The Top thereof 
{a stove] may be firm Tin, with a nossel or pipe in it, 
like that of a pair of Bellows. 1702 Savery Miner's Friend 
44 Vaking away his Thumh, he by directing the No.le to 
the Fire immediately extinguishes it. 1787 PAi2. Trans. 
LXXVIII. 46 Icicles, adhering to the nosel of the cock. 

B. 1684 tr. Bouet’s Merc. Compit. wi. 98 A Pipe being 
tied to the nozle of a pair of Bellows. 1764 J/us. Rusticni 
IH. Ixvii. 304 At every fathom distance there should be 
wooden nozels. 18z5 J. Nichotson Oferat, Mechanic 261 
A wooden pluz may he chained to the pump, betwixt the 
spouts or nozles. 1844 H. SrerHens BA. Farm 1. 208 
The nozzle that leads from the steam pipe is stopped with a 
wooden plug. 1894 Curzon Probl. Far East 246 Boards 
upon which are painted the nozzles of imaginary cannons. 


b. Applied to various parts of a stcam-engine, 
esp. the steam-port, or the part of the cylinder 
enclosing this, and the exhatst-pipe or the adjust- 


able end of this. 

1339 R. S. Rosinson Naut. Steam Eng. 34 On one side 
of the cylinder, and cast with it, are two square projections 
called nosles, which enclose within them the steam ports. 
1848 ALBAN Steam Eng. 297 note, By some mechanics these 
parts of the engine are called nozzles, a corruption of nose- 
holes. 1875 Ksicnt Dict. Mech. 1535/1. 

attrit, 1895 Model Steam Eng. 84 This is regulated by 
the size of the aperture at ths nozzle end of the boiler. 


3. slang. The nose. 

1771 SMottetr Jan ph. Cl. 13 Apr., His. .face was over- 
shadowed by this tremendous nozzle. 1854 ‘C. Breve’ 
Verdant Grecn ut. iv, 3t That'll take the bark from your 
nozzle. 1363 SerKE Discov. Nile 271 Rut Bombey, showing 
his nozzle rather tlatter than usual, said ‘No; I got this on 
account of your lies *. 


4. A small nose or beak ; a projecting part or end. 

1850 Grote Greece 1. Ix. VII. 408 Instead of having one 
single beak, the Corinthian ship might be said to have three 
nozzles. 1874 Beprorp Satlor's Pkt. Bk. v. 108 Each buoy, 
exclusive of the nozzle, is to be divided borizontally into 
four, and vertically into eight equal parts. 

5. Special combs , as nozzle-block (sce quot.) ; 
nozzle-face (see quot.); nozzle-man, a man in 
charge of the nozzle of the hose of a fire-engine, 
or that of a suction- or other pipe; nozzle-pipe 
=Nozzic 2; nozzle-plate =ozz/e-face; nozzle- 
screw, 2 nozzle having a scrcw-thread cut on it. 

1875 Knicut Dict, Meck. 1535/1 *Nozzle-block, one in 
which two bellows-nozzles unite. 1846 A. Younc Nau. 
Dict, 298 Within the casing, at the top and bottom of the 
cylinder, are the two *nosle-faces, which are square plates 
of brass raised upon the cylinder, one round each of the 
steam-ports, for the valve-plates to slideupon. 1885 ‘I’. A. D. 
Where Chineses Drive 139 One of the rest acted as “nozzle- 
man to direct the jet. 1893 7¥es 10 July 13/6 There are 
to each such suction pipe, when in operation, one weigher, 
and one nozzle-man in the ship’s hold and two boys. 1816 
Accum Chem. Tests 245 If the flame have a cavity through 
it, the aperture of the *nozzle-pipe is too large. 1875 KxicHt 


Dict. Mech, 1535/1 *Novzle-plate, seat for aslide-valve of | 


a steam-engine. 1839 Civil Eng. § Arch. Frni. LV. 195/1 
The aperture through whicb the *nozzle-screw is to pass. 

Wence Nozzle v. frans., to fit wth something 
after the manner of a nozzle. WNoczzler, slang, 
a blow on the nose. 


1866 J. B. Rose Virg. Ecl. & Ceorg. 111 Some to the 
young the mother's teats forbid, And nozzle with sharp 


t 
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spikes the calf and kid. 1828 Sforting Mag. XXII. 198 
In the niuth round Bob received a nozzler drawing claret. 

Nozzle, variant of NuzzLe v,! 

+ Npnawm, variant of vam Mnam Oés. 

1362 Lanor. ?. PZ. A. vu. 226 Seruus nequam hedde 
npnam, and for he nolde hit vsen [etc.]. 

WNshiego: see Jocko. 

Nu, obs. form of NEw a. and Now. 

|! Nuance (nans). [F. vance shade of 
colour, etc., f. ser to shade, f. zze cloud :—pop. 
L. *22uda for classical L. 7277625.) 

1. A slight or delicate variation or difference in 
expression, feeling, opinion, etc. 

1781 H. Wacroce Let. to C'tess Ossory 4 Jan., The more 
expert one were at #eauces, the niore poetic one should be. 
1846 H. Grevitte Diary (1883) 165 The English and French 
difference on the Spanish question is considered as serious 
by people of every political zuvance. 1873 Symonps Gré. 
Poets vii. 255 Much of the obscurity. .arises from our having 
lost the finer zzances of Athenian feeling respecting the 
persons satirized in the old Comedy. ; ; 

2. A shade of colour; a slight difference or 


variation in shade or tone. 

1856-7 Gro. Extor Se. Clerical Lye n. iv, Whose face 
Nature seemed to have coloured in a hurry, and had no time 
to attend to mwances. 1879 A. J.C. Hare Story Life (1900) 
V. xx. 160 Her rooms were draped with every possible 
nuance of colour which can harmonise together. 

3. A delicate gradation in musical expression. 

1879 Grove Dict. Aus. 1. 171 Comparatively careless as 
to the right notes being played, but angry..at any failure 
in expression or nuance. 1885 Atheneum 7 Feb. 192/3 
Some numbers were splendidly given...Uhe xuances were 
also observed to a remarkable degree, 

Nub (nvb), 54.1 Also 7, g nubb. f[app. a 
variant of KnuB sd.] 

+1. =Knus 5d. 3. Obs. rare. 

1594 Cecil Papers (Hist. MSS. Comm.) IV. 574 Silk nubbs, 
qoo di. 1640 in Entick Loudon (1766) II. 178 Silk nubs, or 
husks of silk. 1759 Chron. in Ann, Reg. 182 The duties 
now payable upor raw short silk or capiton, and silk nubs, 
or husks of silk, shall. .cease. 

2. A knob or protuberance ; a lunip. 

Common in dialect use in various applications. ‘ A‘xd, 
the neck" in the Dict. Cant. Crew (a 1700) may belorg here, 
but cf. Nus sé,? 

1727 Braorey Fam. Dict. s v. Garden fences, That when 
the Tree is quite fixed, the Nub or Bottom of the Stem, 
above the Division of the Roots, may be rather above the 
Surface then even with it. 1760 Soston Gaz. 5 May 4/3 
Strayed away...a black Mare..,has..two small Nubs on the 
near Flank. 1859 Barreett Dict, Amer, (ed. 3) 297 Nub,a 
knob. 1864 Wessrer, Vad, a jag, or snag ; also a knob, 
a protuberance. 1866 Fort. Nev. Jan. 617 People. have 
very feeble notions of the difficulty that every nub of coal 
represents. 1893 G. D. Lestie Lett. Marco xxviii. 191 The 
ground is alive with little nubs and noses poking through. 

3. U.S. The point or gist of a story or matter. 

1859 Bartcett Dict. Amer. (ed. 3) 297 The nub ofa story 
is the point or gist of it. 1889‘ Mark Twatn' Vankee at Crt. 
of K. Arthur xvii. 176 When the nub was sprung, the 
assemblage let go witha horse-laugh. 1899 Scridner's Mag. 
XXV. 105/2 It's the nub of the whole matter. 

}Nub, sb2 Obs. Cant. [Cf. Nup v2] The 
gallows. 

a1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew sv. Glim, As the Cull was 
Glimm'd, he gangs to the Nubb, [i.e.] if the Fellow has 
been Burnt in the Hand, he'll be Hang’d now. 

Nub, z.!, var. of Knup v. 2. (Cf. NUBBLE v.) 

¢1610 Grobiana's Nuftiadls (MS. DBodl. 30) If. 24b, I 
tooke him a polt of the pate...I nubb’d his noddle. 

+ Nub, v.2 Obs. Cant. (Cf. Nus sé.2] To 
hang (one) by the neck; to execute by hanging. 

1673 R. Heap Cant. Acad. 16 The other was (nub'd) 
hangd, and the last (marrinated) transported. /déd. 191 
They arerub'd, Uptothe Nubbing-Cheat, And there they're 
nubb'd. @21754 Fietpinc Youathan Wikd w. ii, We shall 
be both nubbed together. I’faith, my dear, it almost makes 
me amends for being nubbed myself, to have the pleasure 
of seeing thee nubbed too. 

Hence | Nubbing vé/. sb., hanging. 

21700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew. 

Nub-berry. Sc. rere. = Noor], 

1994 Statist. Acc. Scot’. XI11. 243 Upon the top of this 
hill, grows a small berry, commonly called the Nub Berry. 

Nu‘bbin. U.S. [f. Nus sb...) A dwarfed 
or imperfect ear of maize. 

1847 1n Wesster. 1897 Gen. H. Porter in Cent. Alag. 
Aug. 591 Well,..that's the littlest nubbin I ever did see. 

Nu‘bbing-cheat. Cavs. [f. nubbing Nu v.2 
+ Cueat 56.13.) The gallows. Now only arch, 

1673 R. Heao Cant. Acad.94 They are..sent to the Nub- 
bing cheat. 1745 Fieroinc Tov Younes vi. xii, ‘1 will shew 
you a way to einpty the pocket of a queer cull, without any 
danger of the nubbing cheat." *Nubbing cheat,’ cries 
Partridge, ‘ Pray, Sir, what is that?’ ‘Why that, Sir,’ says 
the stranger, ‘is a cant-phrase for the gallows.’ 1826 Scott 
Woodst. xxxvi, We trine to the nubbing cheat to-morrow. 
1834 AinswortH Kookivood (1864) 313, I fear Dick will scarce 
cheat the Nubbing-cheat this go, 1902 Blackw. Mag. May 
7094/2 They pay the last debt at the nubbing-cheat. 

So +Nubbing-cove, the hangman; + Nu‘b- 
bing-ken, ‘ the Sessions-house ’. 

a1700 LB. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, 

Nubble (nz-b'l), 5. [dim. of Nup 54.1 
Anubble, knobble.| A small knob or lump. 

1818 J. Brown Psyche 171 Counting the nubbles and the 
dints That form the cornice. a 1845 Hoop Jo Henrietta 23 
That a corve is not the nubble that brings trouble to your 
toes, 1860 Piesse Lad. Chem. Wonders 42 A nubble of iron 
.-dissolves in it like sugar does in water. 1897 Kirtinc 


Cf. 


i 


| 


| 


NUBIAN, 


Capt. Cour. 14 A piece of dingy ticking full of lumps and 
nubbles. 

+ Nu-bble, variant of KNuBBLE 7. 

1676 Verney Fam, Mem. (1899) VII. 223 St Fr. [Vincent]. 
beate him [Ld. Pembroke], threw him downe in ye kennell, 
nubbled him & dawb’d him daintily. 1725 N. Baiey 
Erasm. Colloq. 462, 1..took him hold by the Hair with my 
left Hand, and nubbled him so well-favouredly with my 
Right, that you could see no Eyes he had for the Swellings. 

Nu‘bbling. ¢a/. [f. Nup 56.1 or NuBBLE sé.] 
A small Inmp of coal. 

1825 Lams Ref, Pillory in Eliana (1867) 141 Cinders are 
dear, gentlemen. This nubbling might have helped the pot 
boil. 1847 Hatuw., Vuddiings, small coal. Wore. 1876- 
in dial. glossaries (Oxf., Worc., Warw.). 

Nu:‘bbling-chit, late var. of NuBBING-cHEAT. 

1836 Manony Relig. Father Prout ix. Songs France 269 
When he came to the nubbling chit, He was tucked up so 
neat and so pretty. 1841 ‘ Box Gauttier’ in Tatt’s Edin. 
Mag. VIII. 223 The faking boy to the crap has gone, At the 
nubbling-chit you'll find him. 

Nubbly (nz-bli), 2. [f. Nupste sd. + -y1,] 

1. Having numerous small p:otuberances; knobby, 
Iumpy. (See also Knupsty.) 

1829 Hoop in The Gent 181 A large order was sent for 
nubbly sofas and crooked chairs. 1844 — A/rs. Barrage 
Whs. 1862 VI. 345 Her nose nubbly and red asa rosebud. 
1871 I. SterHen /’aygr. Fur. (1894) vil. 156 Four of us 
were packed between a couple of nubbly rocks, 1882 Brack- 
More Chrisrowedl M11. iii. 49 Ungainly, nubbly fruit it was. 

Comb. 1879 F.W. Rorixson Coward Conse. 1. iv, A stout, 
nubbly-faced, white-haired man. 

transf, 1864 Daily Tel. 27 Oct., By enduring the nubbly 
and poignant anguish of those flint-stones. 

2. Having the form of small Inmps. 

1845 Hoop The Storm, Quick, some coal, some nubbly 
pieces. 1864 Guardian 21 Dec., Bright black nubbly anti- 
mony. 1894 Fexn Acad Gold 80, I hope it’s going to be my 
luck to get just a few nubbly bits for myself. 

So Nubby a. (Insouthern dial. and U.S.) 

1876 Leveson Gower Survey Provinc., Nubly, cloddy, of 
land that breaks up in clods or lumps. 

| Nubecula (nivb7kivla). Pl. -culae. (L. 
nibéecula little cloud, dark spot, dim. of sides 
cloud. So F. nedécule.] 

1. Path. a. A cloudy formation in urine. 

1699 Wocpwarb in PA. Trans. XXI1. 197 Large thin 
Masses, appearing like Nubecula, or Clouds in the Water. 

1744 tr. hoerhaave's Lect. The. Physic V1. 149 The Nube- 
cula: or Clouds proceed chiefly from the muriatic Salt. 1857- 
in Mayne -.xfos. Le.xv., and later Dicts. 
b. A speck or small cloud in the eye. 

1727-38 Cuampers Cycl. s.v., The nubecula seems to 
arise from certain gross particles detained in the pores of 
the cornea, or swimniing in the aqueoushumour. 1758 J. S. 
Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771) Dictionary, Leucoma, a 
Idisease of the Cornea, called also Albugo, Nubecula. 1859- 
in Worcester and some later Dicts. 3 

2. Astron. Onc or other of the Magellanic 
Clonds. 

1842 euny Cyc. XXII. 449/2 There is no account of the 
celebrated Nubecula: (major and minor), two very large 
patches of Milky Way not far from tbe south pole. 1855 
HH. J. S. Smity in Oxford /ss. 128 We can feel no absol- 
utely insuperable difficulty in admitting, within the globe 
of Nubecula Major, of the presence of distinct stars as well 
as nebulae. 

Wubelus, obs. form of NuBILovs. 

Nubia (niv-bia). [Irreg. f. L. nitbés cloud.) 
A soft fleecy wrap for the head and neck, worn by 
women. 

1881 Confessions of a fs ivolous Girl, Emerging therefrom, 
five minutes later, in my nubia and snowy wrap. 1885 VAN 
Voorst I ithout a Compass 34 The bracelet of a lady 
. became entangled in the nubia of Agnes. 

Nubian (nivbian), a. and sé. fad. med.L. 
Niubian-us, or f. med.L. Abra, f. L. Nibx, Gr. 
NovBar, the name of the people.] 

A. adj. 1. Pertaining or belonging to the 
country of Nubia. 

1727-46 THOMSON Suter 819 Down the Nubian rocks.. 
he pours his urn. 1790 Bruce Trav. IV. vin. x. 523 What 
figure the Nubian breed would make in point of fleetness is 
very doubtful. 1845 Aacycl. Metrop. XXII. 558/1 The 
Nubian language..seems to bear no affinity to the Koptic or 
Ancient Egyptian, 1871 P. Smitu Ane. Hist. East vii. § 12 
(1881) 125 The Nubian eye, more elongated tban the 
Egyptian, is still seen in the Shangadllas. 

2. In the specific names of certain animals. 

1879 Encycl. Brit. X. 709/2 The Nubian Goat, which is met 
with in Nubia, Upper Egypt, and Ahyssinia. 1881 7ravs. 
Zool. Soc. U1. 235 Inthe inale Nubian Giraffes. .the posterior 
horns. .were less firmly attached to the skull than they were 
in the full-grown Cape Giraffes. 1896 tr. Boas’ 7e.xt-Bk. 
Zool. 517 The Domestic Cat..is apparently a descendant 
of the Nubian Wild Cat. a 

B. sd. +1. p72. An Eastern sect of Christians. | 

¢ 1400 Three Kings Cologne 146 Pes men be no3t holde in 
so grete reuerence as be Nubyans, for pei kepe no3t pe feith 
so trewlich as pei do. P 

2. A native of Nubia; a Nubian slave. ; 

1788 Gisson Decl. § F. xivii. 1V. 562 A wandering tribe 
of the Blemmyes or Nubians invaded his solitary prison. 
1813 Byron Giaour xv, Such is the tale his Nubians tell. 
1836 Brit, Cycl. Lit., Hist., etc. U1, 143/1 The Nubians, . 
have the thick lips, of the negro race, 1884 Encyc?. Brit. 
XVII. 6121/2 Ethnologically the modern Nubians are there- 
fore to be considered as a very mixed people. 

3. A Nubian horse. ; , 

1790 Bruce 7 rav. 1V. vil. x. 523 If beautiful and symmetri- 
cal parts, great size and strength,..can promise anything 
for a stallion, the Nubian is..the most eligible in the world. 


NUBIFEROUS. 
4. The language spoken by the Nubians. 


1855 LatHam in rans. Philol. Soc. 91 The languages 
spoken on the water-system of the Nile :—Coptic, Bishari, 
Nubian,.. Amharic, &c. 

5. Akind of black dress-material. 

1899 Daily News 8 Apr. 9/1 Some of the moirettes and 
the new Nubian make good substitutes. The latter is, 


however, only in black. 
Nubiferous (nizbi'féras), a. [f. L. xidéfer, 


f. L. 2762s cloud: see-FEROUs.] Cloud-bringing. 

1656 Bu.ount Glossogy., Nubiferous, that brings or carries 
clouds, cloudy. 1829 I. Hook Bauk to Barnes 160 ‘Vhe 
wind blowing east-by-east, which is a most nubiferous 
quarter. 1862 Hotmes Odd Vol. Life (1891) 65 But let us 
sit awhile with nubiferous, or, if I may coin a word, nephel- 
igenous accompaniment. 

Nuwbiform, a. rave. [f. as prec.: see -FoRM.] 
Having the form of a cloud; cloud-like, vague. 

1874 Ruskin Val D’Arno (1886) 6 The more or less 
spectral, hooded, imaginative, and nubiform authority of 
the Pope and Church. 


+ Nu‘bilate, 7/7. a. Obs. rare—', fad. pa. 
pple. of L. stbzldre: see next.] Clouded. 

cersro Barctay Mirr. of Gd. Manners (1570) I} v, O howe 
oft hath hid truth and simple veritie Lurked vnder ymage 
of falshood nubilate. 

Nubilate (nivbileit), v. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
nibilire, f£. nitbtla (neut. pl.), f. 2zdés cloud.] 
trans. To cloud; to obscure; to render less clear 
or transparent. 

a@16g1 Auprey !Vrlts. (MS. Royal Soc.) If. 100 (Halliw.), 
About the beginning of March, 1660, I bought..a Turkey- 
stone ring; it was then wholly serene; toward the end of 
the moneth it began to be nubilated. 1730 Baitey (folio), 
To Nubilate,to make cloudy. 1801 W. ‘Vaytor in J/onthly 
Mag. X1. 646 Reinhard’s [perspicuity], strong as it is, has 
been somewhat nubilated in the school of Kant. 

Tlence Nubila‘tion, cloudiness. rave —'. 

1874 Coves Birds N.W. 613 Various degrees of this 
dusky nubilation approach in some specimens nearly to the 
uniform dusky below characterized. 

Nubile (nizbil), a. {ad. L. 2ibilis, f. ntibére 
to marry, or a. F. zeehile ( = It. nuebz/e, Sp. and Pg, 
nubil).] 

1. Of females: Marriageable ; of an age or con- 
dition suitable for marriage. 

a 1642 EciisHam Jorerunner of Revenge 12 Bucking- 
hains Neece was not yet Nubile in yeares. 1718 Prior 
Solomon \.97 The Cowslip smiles, in brighter yellow dress’d, 
Than that which veils the nubile Virgin’s Breast. 1789 
Charact. in dun. Reg. 18 They..feed when they become 
nubile on a diet somewhat like forced-meat balls. 1849-52 
Lodd’s Cycl. Anat. 1V. 1340/2 Hindoo women would 
gradually come to consist of such as by constitution are 
early nubile. 1879 W. L. Linpsay A/ind in Lower Anim, 
468 Preference or choice in the selection of mates by the 
nubile females. 

Jig. 1873 Browninc Red Cott, Nt.-caf ut. 708 On the 
day when Spring's green girlishness Grew nubile and she 
treinbled into May. 

2. Ofage: Admitting of, suitable for, marriage. 

1831 Blackw. Afag. XXX. 425 The female slaves were, 
at a nubile age, as numerous as the males. 1889 J. M. 
Duncan Clin. Lect, Dis. liom. xxi. (ed. 4) 170 Twenty to 
twenty-five years is the best nubile age of women. 


+Nubilé, 2. /Ar. Obs. [a. obs. F. nebi/é, 
pa. pple. of zzediler.) = NEBULE. 


1661 Morcan Sh. Gentry 1. v.54 The Martlet is the 
Honour point, the Nubile line is the exact Fess point, the 
Swan the exact Midde base. 

Nubility. [f prec. + -1ty: cf. F. audililé 
(1750), It. seedilrta, Sp. nubtlidad.} Capability 
for marriage. (Properly on the part of females.) 

1813 W. Taytor in Jfonthly Rev. LX XI. 131 When the 
age of nubility approached. 1857 BuLLock tr. Cazeai.x's 
Midwifery 82 Its first appearance..conslitutes one of the 
earliest signs of puberty or nubility. 1889 D. J. Matrrews 
Clin, Lect, Dis. Wom, xxt. (ed. 4) 169 The old and wisest 
counsels as to the nubility of nen and women. 

Nubilo'se, 2. vare—*, [Cf next.] ‘Full of 
clouds, cloudy’ (Bailey, folio, 1730). 

Nubilous (nizbiles), 2. Now rare. Also 6 
Se. mubilus, -elus. [ad. late L. azbr7/os-us, or 
f. L. azibr/us, f. nibes cloud. Cf. It., Sp., and 
Pg. xudiloso, F. nubilenx.] 

1. a. Cloudy, foggy, misty. b. = Nepv ous 2, 

1535 STEWARS Cron, Scot, If. 526 And all the lift baith 
dirk and nubelus, Perturbit wes with cloudis mervelus, 
1536 DeLttenDEN Cron. Scot. (1821) 1. 139 ‘The air was 
nubilus and donk. 1656 Blount Géossogr., Nubilons, full 
of clouds, cloudy, stormy, tempestuous. 1671 R. Bortun 
Wind 223 Yhe radiant, sanguine, pallid, nubilous, or other 
Appearances of the Snn. 1739 IX. Carter tr. Adgarotti 
Newton's Theory (1742) I. 164 Some nubilous Stars, on being 
viewed with a Telescope, appear to be a Cluster of innumer- 
able other Stars. 1820 Z.xaiminer 634/1 A nubilous atmo- 
sphere. 1823 /b//. 186/2 A blue and nubilous sky. 

2. fig. Obscure, indefinite. 

1533 Detcenpen Livy ut. xiv. (S. T.S.) 1. 302 To mak be 
mater..sa dirk and nubilus, bat na thing salbe sene clerelie 
in tt quhat suld be done. 1817 I. L. Peacock Wedlincourt 
xxxi, Pointing out innumerable images of singularly 
nubilous beauty. 1861 V. Brit. Rev. Nov. 382 The mass 
of the people..entertained the inost vague and nubilous 
notions with regard to the state of the soul after death. 

Nubi-vagant, a. rare. [f. L. nitbivagus.} 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Nubivagant, passing through or 
among clouds. 

The 


|| Nubk. 
lote-tree (Zzzyphus Lotus). 


[var. of nabh, nebk NEBBUK.] 
Also attrtb. 
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NUCLEATION, 


1873 Tristram J/oaéd xviii. 347 Under a thorny nubk-tree. | Soc. Lex., *Nucitanuic, relating to a nut and to tannin. 


1874 Farrar Christ II. |x. 381 zofe, The nubk. .struck me 
,-as heing the most suitable for mockery and pain, since 
its leaves are bright and its thorns singularly strong. 1899 
Harper's Mag. Feb. 359 Will the nubk grow on the grounds 
of the Temple? 

Nucea, obs. form of NucHa. 

Nucal (ni#-kal), a. fad. late L. nzcdlis, f. 
nic-, nex nut.] Of or pertaining to a nut. 

1892 in Syed. Soc. Lex, 

Nucament. ot. rare. Also 7 erron. nug-. 
(ad. L. rzecdmentim (Pliny), f. sec-, nex nut.] 


An amentum, a catkin. 

1633 Jounson Gerarde’s Herbal mi. xl. 1353 Of this sort 
{of pttch-tree] there is found another that. .remaineth dwarf. 
ish, and it carries certaine little nugaments or catkins of the 
bignesse of a small nut. 1657 Tomtinson Nenou's Disp. 
230 Leaves accuminated like nucaments. 1819 Pantologia 
VIII, Nucament, in botany, the same with ament. 

Nu-camenta‘ceous, a. of. [See prec. and 
-ACEOUS.]_ Resembling a small nut; having the 
hardness of a nut; also, indehiscent. 

1830 Linpiey Vat. Syst. Bot. 258 Fruit capsular, valvular, 
seldom indehiscent, somewhat nucamentaceous. 1845 — 
Sch, Bot. vi. (1858) 107 Fruit nucamentaceous, composed of 
two or four nucules in a state of adhesion. 

So Nucame'ntous a. (Smart, 1840.) 

+ Nuce, obs. variant of Noose sé. 1. 

1688 Hoime Armoury ut. 107/2 A particular Nuce of 
Packthrid. df. xv. (Roxb.) 30/1 The nuce or eye of the 
cabell which holds the anchor is called the clinch. 

| Nucellus (nizselds). /'o¢. [mod.L., app. 
intended as a dim. of xzcleus.] The essential 


part of an ovule, containing the embryo-sac. 

1882 Vines tr. Sachs’ Bot, 487 That part of the ovule in 
which the embryo-sac arises (the nucellus) must be con- 
sidered the equivalent of the macrosporanginm., 1887 
Benttey Jan. Bot. (ed. 5) 329, Fig. 738 Ovule of the 
Mistletoe. .consisting of a naked nucellus. 

Nu:ceous, a. rare—°. fad, L. rzecezus, f. nuc-, 
nix nut.)  ‘ Of or pertaining to a nut.’ 

1656 Biount Glossogr. (Hence in later Dicts.) 


|| Nucha (nizka). Anat. Also 5 nuca. [a. 
med.L. #ucha, a. Arab. ¢\2 nukhae spinal mar- 


row. Hence also It., Sp., and Pg. zuca, F. nuque 
NuqvuE: see also NucHE, NuKE.] ta. The 
spinal cord. Obs. b. The nape of the neck. 

c1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg, 24 Alle be cordis pat comen 
of pe brayn & nucha [v.7. nuca]. /bfd. 29 Pe senewe 
pat camer fro pe brayn & fe nucha {zv.7. nucaj. 1576 
Newton Lemute’s Complex. (1633) 194 They doe very well, 
which keepe their Nucha and nape of their neckes warme. 
1661 Lovete Anim. & Alin, 50 The decoction of a Fox.., 
used as an embrocation to 1he nucha and paralytick part, 
helpeth the same. 1726 Frrinp H/ést, Physick Il. 315 
Those from the 6th and 7th pair, which arise from the brain 
and the .Wzcha, serve for its voluntary motion. 1768 
Pennant Srit. Zool, (1776) 1. 139 Nucha, the hind part of 
the head. 1878 Hamitton Nerv. Dis. 211 Rollet has used 
the cautery even in the last stages, applying it from the 
nucha to the sacrum, and with good effect. 

Nuchal (nivkal), a. Avat. [f. prec. + -aL. 
Cf. F.,Sp.,and Pg. xzca/.] Of, belonging or per- 
taining to, the nucha or nape of the neck. 

1835 Kirsy Had. & [ust. Anim, 1. x. 303 The wheel- 
animals in which Ehrenberg detected..a nuchal nervous 
collar. 1855 Owen Shes. & Teeth 31 The nuchal ligament 
in the mole. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life 468 
The structure of the eyes on the nuclial tentacles, 

+ Nuche. 0s. sare. Also 7 nouch. fa. obs. 
F. azche, or ad. med.L. xucha.| = Nucua. 

1528 PayNete Salerne’s Regi. Bij, The membres of 
flematike complexion, as the brayne and nuche. 15941 
Corptann Guydou's Quest. E ij, Demaunde. Is ye nuche 
any party of ye brayne? Answere. It semeth to be a party 
therof. 1601 Hottanp Péiny IL. 395 A liniment made of 
earth-wormes, if tbe nouch or chine of the necke and the 
shoulder blades bee annointed therewith [etc.]. 

Nuche, obs. form of Ovucu, clasp. 


Nuchtheme'rinal, 2. rare—'. [f. Gr. vuy- 
Onpuépivos : see NYCHTHEMER(ON.] Lasting a night 
and a day; completed in twenty-four hours. 

1677 R. Cary Palvol. Chron.i. i. 2 They came to hit 
upon the number of 360 Days in the first place, concluding 
..that in so many Nuchthemerinal Revolutions, the Sun 
came to the same zpony,..where he was the Year before. 

Nuci- (niv‘si), combining form of L. wzex, 
nucis, nut, as in Nuei‘ferous a., bearing nuts. 
Nueciform a [=}. and Sp. xuuctforme], nut- 
shaped, WNu‘cifrage, the Nutcracker (Cen. Dict. 
1890). Nuci‘fragous a., given to cracking nuts 
(%6¢d.). + Nu‘ciprune, a fruit having the char- 
acter ofnut and plum; hence + Nucipruni-ferous 
a., bearing fruit of this kind. MNucita’nnie a., in 
n. acid, = Nucitannin (see quot.). Nuci‘vorous 
a.{ = F. nuctvore, Sp. nuctvoro], nut-eating. 

1668 Witkins Aval Char. un. 116 *Nuciferous trees, may 
be distinguished into such as are Europzean ; conteining in 
one common husk One Nut [etc.]. 1688 Hotme Armoury 
un. 119/1 Nuciferous Trees.. bear Fruit in hard husks. 1755 
Gentl. Mag. XXV. 450 It is different from ours, being of 
the nuciferous kind. 1857 Asa Gray first Less. Bot. (1866) 
223 *Nuctform, nut-shaped or nut-like. [Hence in 1864 
Weester and later Dicts.] 1677 Grew Anat, Fruits iti. 
§ 8.185 A Walnut, isa *Nuciprune; or betwixt a Plum and 
a Nut. 1693 ?Ai2. Lraus. XVII. 621 That *Nucipruniferous, 
which in Barbados they call the Mastick-Tree. 1892 Syd. 


1894 Foster Med. Dict., Nucitaunic Acid, a glucoside 
occurring in the epispenn of walnuts. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex, 
* Nucitannin, a peculiar form of tannin found by Phipson, 
along with gallic and ellagic acids, in the outer layer of the 
eects of the walnut. 1835 Kirpy //ad, & /ust. Anim, 
II, xxiv. 514 The great majority [of Mammalians] are said 
to be granivorous, or *nucivorous, or even graminivorous. 
Nucin (nizsin). Chem. [f. L. nec-, nux 
nut + -1n.] A crystalline substance obtained 


from green waluut-shells. 

1885 in Cassent. 1892 Tuorre Dict. Appl. Chem. II, 
too Juglone.., Nucin, Regianin. 

Nuck. rare—'. (See quot.) 

1663 Baxter Div. Life 83 The wants in the wheels of 
your watch are as useful to the motion as the nucks or 
solid parts. 

Nuckelt, Nuckle, variants of Newca.(p. 

Nuckle, obs. variant of KNUCKLE. 

Nuckler, variant of KNuck ER, pickpocket. 

1801 Cot. Hancrer Lif I. 181 note, Anadept inthe art of 
frisking a ken, trapping a scamp, or hobbling a nuckler. 

Nucleal (nizklfal), @. [ff Nucve-us + -aL: 
cf F. wecléal, Pg. nucleal.] Pertaining to, having 
the form or position of, a nucleus. 

1840 in Smart. 1863 Dana Afan. Geol. Introd. 1 The crystal 
.. begins in a nucleal molecule. 1876 Cnase in /’/élos. 
Mag. 1. 316 The upper nebular or vector radii vary as the § 
powers of the orbits tinses ; the lower nebular or nucleal 
radii, as the 4 powers of the times. /dfd. 318 In the earliest 
stages of nucleal aggregation. a 

Nuclear (nivkia1), a. [f. Nucue-us + -ar: 
cf, F. aucléaire, Pg. nuclear.) 

1. Having the character or position of a nucleus ; 
like a nucleus; constituting or forming a nucleus. 


Chiefly in Biol. and Astron. 

(a.) 1846 Dubl, QO. Frnul. Med. Sci. 11.93 In place of a mole- 
cule of bone restored for one removed, we find cytoblasts, a 
nucleolated nuclear cell, 186: HI. Macmittan Foot. /r. 
Nature 31 Cells, containing granular matter arranged 
around a bright red nuclear body. 1888 RoLLeston & 
Jackson Anim, Life Introd. p. xxii, The nuclear membrane 
1s dissolved in mitosis. 

(6.) 1851 Nicno. Archit. /Leav, (ed. 9) 106 Who has well 
defined it generally as a nuclear centre. 1877 Stari in 
G. F., Chambers Astron. 57 There appeared a acl well- 
defined nuclear spot,..as large as Mercury. 1881 Proctor 
Poet. Astron. i. 40 Inferring that the nuclear parts of the 
sun are exceedingly dense. 

(c.) 1865 MansFirip Sats 120 The bydrocarbon is conju- 
gated to the Oxygen of the nuclear or prostylobasic water. 
1891 Edin. Rev. Oct. 336 A shaft was, at some remote epoch, 
sunk downward towards the expected nuclear hoard. 

b. Nuclear cataract : (see quot.). 

1878 ‘I’. Bevant Pract. Surg. 1. 365 Nuclear cataract. .is 
characterised by the presence of a hard yellowish central 
portion or nucleus of varying size and density. 

2. Of or belonging to a nucleus. 

1880 Proctok Rough Ways 94 One of the first and most 
obvious effects of this more rapid nuclear contraction would 
be [etc.} 1882 Vines tr. Sacks’ Bot. 582 Vhey [the syner- 
gidz] are the product of a nuclear division and cell-fornia- 
tion. 1899 A Mbutt's Syst. Aled. V1.811 Nuclear palsy is 
characterised by bilateral..atrophy of the tongue. /éid, 
VII. 237 The dtagnosis of acute nuclear from acute infra- 
nuclear lesions. 

Nucleary (nivkl/ari), a. [f. Nucie-us + 
-arY.] Of the nature of a nucleus, 

1847-9 Todd's Cyct. Anat. 1V. 663/2 Vhe so-called meta- 
carpal bone of the thumb corresponds as to nucleary deposit 
with the first phalanx of the finger. 1881 Vature XXIV. 
73 Aslightly yellow, hyaline jelly, absolutely deprived of 
nucleary elements. 

Nucleate (nivklit), a [ad. L. nzcleatus, 
pa. pple. of szcledre (see next): cf. F. sucléd, Pg. 
nucleado.| Vlaving a nucleus; nucleated. 

1864 in Weester and later Dicts. 

Nucleate (uiwkl/it), v.  [f. L. xzucleat-, ppl. 
stem of wzucleare to Lecome kernelly or hard, f. 
nucleus kernel, NUCLEUS. ] 

1. ¢rans. Yo form (anything) into, to bring to- 
gether as, a nucleus. 

1864 Wester, Vcleate, to gather, as about a nucleus or 
center. 1870 Marly Tel. 20 Aug., No doubt the plan of 
nucleating a second Grand Army at Chalons was a good 
one. 1871 Farrar IVitx, Hist. i. 36 Even then he must 
account for the intervention which nucleated the first 
particle of protoplasm. 

2. ‘nxtr. To torm a nucleus; to gather or collect 
about a nuclets. Hence Nu‘cleating A//. a. 

1883 A wertcan VII. 152 Irresolvable nebulz of nucleating 
and nucleated or resolvable nebula. 

Nucleated (nizkliited), a. [f. prec.] 

1. Having a nucleus. (Chiefly 470/.; common 
from 1845, esp. in szcleated cell.) 

1845 Zoologist III. 055 The nucleated vesicle, the funda- 
mental form of all organization. 1855 Owen Shel. & Teeth 
6 The appearance in it of numerous minute nucleated cells. 
1880 Bastian Brain 40 The cell in this case is only a 
nucleated expansion of the fibre. 

2. Clustered together. 

1897 Eng. Hist. Rev. Apr. 314 The Germanic nucleated 
village is distinguislied from the isolated homestead. (biel. 
Oct. 769 He draws a sharp distinction between the ‘ nucle- 
ated’ villages of eastern and central England, and the 
‘hamletted ' villages of the south-west. 


Nuclea‘tion. vave—'. [f. NocteaTe v.J] The 
formation of nuclei. 


1861 H. Macauntan PRotn. /r. Nature 243 Giving rise 
either by gemmation or nucleation to new plants. 


NUCLEI. 


Nuclei, pl. of Nucevs. 

Nucleic, 2. Chem. [f. Nocie-vs + -1c.] 
Nucleic acid, an acid occurring in some nuclei, 
either by itself or combined with a proteid. 

1893 Brit. Med, Frnl. Mar. 573/1 Nucleic acid contains 
carbon [etc.]. 1896 Adibutt's Syst. Mel. 1.165 Nuclein, 
which consists of an organic phosphorus-containing acid, 
termed nucleic acid, in combination with proteid. 

Nuclei‘ferous, 2. fo. [See-rerovs.] Bear- 
ing a nucleus or nuclei. 

1857 M. J. Berwerey /utrod. Cryptogamic Bot. 389 
Apothecia closed or nucleiferous. ; 

Nucleiform, z. [See -rors.} Having the 
form of a nucleus; of a rounded shape; esp. of 
the apothecia and spermogones of certain lichens. 

1840 in Swart. 1832 Encycl. Brit. XIV. 554'1 It may 
be here observed thai young disciform apothecia are more 
or less nucleiform. /érd.555’t In form they [the spermo- 
gones) are nucleiform, round, or oblong. 

Nuclein ‘niwkliin’. Chem. Also -ine. ([f. 
Nucie-vs + -1n1, after G. nuklein or F. nucleine.] 
The principal constituent of cell-nuclei. 

a, 1878 Kinczett Anim, Chem. 278 Jaksch discovered in 
the brain the substance termed by Miescher ‘nuclein’. 1888 
Rottreston & Jackson Anim. Life p. xxii, The nucleus cf a 
cell..consists principally of a suhstance termed nuclein. ,or 
chromatin. 1899 Alldutt's Syst. Med. V1. 491 These chiro- 
matin particles are almost certainly identical with nnclein. 

8. 1880 Libr, Univ. Knowl, VIEL. 488 Glutine, elastine, 
and nucleine. 12887 A. M. Brown Anim. Alkaloids 114 
The Nucleine of the unhatched fecundated egg. 

Hence Nucleinic a., in xuclefnic acid, an 
organic acid rich in phosphorus which is a con- 
stituent of nuclein. 

1896 Allbutt's Syst, Med. 1. 90 From blood-serum a nuclein 
(or nucleinic acid) can be separated, DS: 

WNucleo-niz kl/o), modern combining form of L. 
nucleus, ised in a numberof compounds, chiefly bio- 
logical, as nzcleo-albumin, -allbuminons, -chylema, 
-chyme, -hyaloplasm, -tdioplasm, -phosphoric, -pro- 
tetd, etc. (See quots. and the second element.) 

1892 Syd. Soc. Lex. * Vucleo-albumins, compounds of 
nuclein and proteids, chiefly globulin, found in the proto- 
plasm of cells and in bile. 1896 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. 1.526 
Gamaleia extracted poisonous substances from the bodies 
of the dead bacteria, which he classified as nucleins and 
nucleo-alhumins. /2ed. I. 174 A ‘nucleo-albuminous sub- 
stance, which rapidly brings about coagulation of blood or 
lymph. 1889 Q. Jrul. Microsc. Sci. XXX. 211 To the 
nuclear sap which fills the spaces in the Nucleohyaloplasm 
he [Strasburger) gives the name *Nucleochylema. 1894 
Foster Med. Dict.” Nu-leochyme,., the more fluid, hyaline 
substance of a cell-nucleus. 1888 Vafure 1 Nov. 5/1 The 
author pref-rs to speak of the *nucleo-hyaloplasm with 
Schwarz, as Linin. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Nucleohyaloplasin 
- +, applied by Strasburger to the hyaline ground substance 
in which chroinatin spherules are embedded. /déd.,* .Wucleo- 
idioplasm, the part of the nucleus which consists of Idio- 
plasm. 1898 4l/butt's Syst. Aled. V.647 By some observers, 
other substances—gluten, leucin, *nucleo-phosphoric acid, 
guanin—have been found as abnormal bodies. 1 Morey 
& Murr Watt's Dict. Chem. 1V. 341 Merck calls *nucleo- 
proteids substances which, when boiled with water under 
pressure or treated with acids, alkalis, or ferments, are 
resolved into nuclein and albumin. 

Nucleobranch. Z00/. Also -brinche. [ad. 
F. nucléobranche: cf. prec. and Brancut#.] A mol- 
luse of the order Nucleobranchiata; a Weteropod. 

Some recent Dicts. also give the form as an adj. 

1851 Woopwarp J/ollusca 1.11 The nucleobranches and 
ee ety swim in the open sea. /é/d. 97 The nucleo- 

ranches are ‘aberrant’ gasteropods, having the foot thin 
and vertical. 186: CARPENTER in ep. Suitthsonian Instit. 
172 The Nucleobranchs have the gills in a tuft at the lower 
part of the back, sometimes protected by a shell. 

So Nucleobra‘nchiate a. (Cf. BRANCHIATE.) 

1854 Woopwarp Mollusca 1. 198 There are two families 
of nucleobranchiate mollusks. 

Nucleoid (nizklioid), a [f. Nucue-vs + 
-o1D.) Like a nucleus in form or appearance. 

18ss in Ocitvie Sxfpl. 1880 Bastian Bradu xxiii. 465 
These are either mere nucleoid bodies or small angular cells. 

Nucleolar (nivkl7via1), @.  [f. Nucieou-vs.} 
Of the nature of, pertaining to, a nucleolus. 

1861 Ilutme tr. MJoguin-Tandon u. vii. 407 One or two 
very smiall corpuscles, or nucleolar bodies, may sometimes 
be seen in the interior, 1890 SAecta/or 10 May, From every 
ovum, before metamorphosis begins, one or more masses of 
nucleolar matter, the so-called ‘ polar bodies’, are extruded. 

Nucleolate,«. [f. Nvcteoi-vs + -ate?2: cf. 
F. nucléolé.} = next. (Cent. Dict. 1890.) 


Nucleolated (niz-klileted), a. Biol. 
prec. +-ED!.] Furnished with a nucleolus. 

1846 [see Nuctear a. 1]. 1870 Rotteston Anim. Life 257 
Showing ..itsnucleolated nucleus. 1879 S¢. George's [Tosp. 
Rep. UX. 339 Their nuclei were large, oval, and nucleolated. 

Nucleole (nizklioul). Biol. (ad. L. nucleolus: 
cf. F. nuclole, Py. nucleoio.) =Nvcieouts. 

1864 Wenster, Nuclvole, the nucleus within a nucleus; 
nucleolus. Dana. 1875 tr. Schuidt’s Desc. & Darwinism 44 


‘The nncleus is termed the germinal vesicle, and the nucleole 
the germinal spot. 


Nucleolid. 2io/. [-10.] (See quot.) 

1886 Frul. R. Microsc. Soc. Apr. 232 The typical nuclear 
network ..is frequently exhihited : often complicated, how- 
ever, by the presence of nucleolids or nucleolus-like bodies. 

Nucleolin e, sd. and a. Biol. (Cf. next.} 
a. sb. =next. b. adj. Pertaining to, connected 
with, a nucleolinus. 


[f. as 


251 


1890 in Cent. Dict. 1905 MCCase tr. Haeckel’s Evol. 
-Man I. 112 We find in many ova..a still further point within 
the germinal spot, a ‘ nucleolin’, which goes by the name of 
the germinal point. : F 

|) Nucleolinus (nivklilai-nds’, Bio/. [mod.L., 
f. nucleolus.) The germinal point of a nucleolus. 

1879 tr. Haeckel’s Evol, Afan 1. 133 Witbin this germinal 
spot [nucleolus] is found yet anotber little point, a nucleol- 
inus, wbich may be called the germinal point. 1895 As/an- 
tic Monthly Feb. 192 Tbe nucleus contains a nucleolinus 
within a nucleolus. 

Nucleolo- .niskli-dlo), modern combining 
form of L. nucleolus (dim. of nucleus) a little nut; 
used in some biological compounds, as xucleolo- 
centrosome, -nucleuled, -nucleolus, -nucleus. 

1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Nucleolo-nucleatedt, Erasmus Wilson's 
term for a cell, the nucleus of which contains one or more 
nucleoli, /éid., Wucleolo-nuclens, term applied by Mr. J. M. 
Macfarlane to a small body existing within the nucleolus of 
acell. 1900 B. D. Jackson Gloss. Bot. Ternrs 17/1 Nucleolo- 
Nucleolus. = Endonucleus, 1900 E. B. Witson The Cell 
(ed. 2) 34 The nucleolus is shown. .to be comparable with an 
attraction sphere or centrosome (nucleolo-centrosome). 

Nucleolule. &io/. [f. NucLeoLe + -uLE: cf 
F. nucléolule.} ‘A minute granule in the centre 
of a nucleolus’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1892). 

Wucleolus (nivklfdlds). Aol. Pl. -oli 
(lai). [L. seercleolus, dim. of xucleus.] A small 
nucleus ; ¢sf. a minute rounded body within the 
nucleus of a cell in animal or vegetable substance; 
also, a paranucleus. Also Cow, 

1845 Topp & Bowman Phys. Anat. 1. 158 They usnally 
contain some central granules or nucleoli, 1846 Day tr. 
Simon's Antm. Chem. 11. 449 It contains a nucleus about 
the size of a nut,..and in the centre of this is a nucleolus 
of the size of a large pea. 1870 H. A. Netcuotson Wax. 
Zovt. 41 No differentiated organs of any kind beyond the 
nucleus and nucleolus exist. 1886 [see NucLEouip]. 


Nucleo‘petal, a. rare—'. [f. Nucteo-, after 
centripetal.) ‘Yowards the nucleus, 


1887 Fre. Morphol. 1.236 The change from a centripetal 
to a nucleopetal direction. 

Nucleoplasm, io/. (f. Nuctro- + Prass.] 
Nuclear protoplasm. 

The precise application of the term has varied. 

1889 Mivart in Dud/. Rez. Oct. 290 The first polar body 
extruded, he believes to consist of this superfluous nucleo- 
plasm. 1893 A. M. Marsnate /crteblr. Embryol. 4 The 
nucleus, .consists of an outer nuclear membrane, enclosing 
a clear coagulable fluid, the nucleoplasm. 

Hence Nucleopla‘smic a. 

1890 in Cent. Dict, 18394 Foster Jed. Dict. s.v. Nuc- 
teolus, Fine protoplasmic or nucleoplasmic fibrils. 

Nu cleoplast. //o/. [f. Nucteo- + -PLast.] 
A nucleoplasmic body. 

1876.0. Pral. Microsc. Sci. XVI. 154 The nucleoplast with 
the pseudo-nucleoli are thrown off. 

I{ence Nucleopla'stic 2. 1894 Foster Wed. Dict. 

Nucleus (nizklids), sd. V1. nuclei (niz-- 
kl/si) and nucleuses. [a. L. nucleus (nuculens) 
kernel, inner part, f, secuda or nuc-, nux nut. So 
F. nucleus, I., Sp., aud Pg. nucleo.) 

I. 1. Asir, The more condensed portion of the 
head of a comet. 

[1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1. Nucleus..is by Hevelius 
and others used for the Head of a Commet.] 

1708 Winston The. Earth (ed. 2) 1.76 The lowest part 
next the Nucleus, or Dense Body, seems to be Opake. 1766 
Phil. Trans. LV. 310, | compared the nucleus of the conet 
with two new stars that were just by. 1837 J. F. Coorer 
Enrope Ul. v. 99 The astronomers tell us that some of 
these comets have no visible nncleuses, 1868 Lockyer 
Elen, Astron, § 291 The brighter part of the comet is 
called the head, or coma, and sometimes the head contains 
a brighter portion still, called the nucleus. 

he. 17§9 STERNE Jr, Shandy 11.ix, Would not such a 
phenomenon..have been a subject of juster apprehension... 
than the worst of Whiston's comets ?—To say nothing of the 
Nucleus; that is, of Obadiah and the coach-horse. 

+ 2. A supposcd interior crust of the earth. Obs. 

17158 tr. Gregory's Astron. 1.1. § 69. 144 He [Kepler] found 
it necessary to suppose an interior Crust (which might be 
like a Nucleus, in regard of the exterior). /0éd@. 145 And 
within this Nucleus, or rather Crust, he is forced to sup- 
pose again another interior Nucleus, 1727 Porr. .Wem. 
Mart, Scriblerus 1. xiv, A Proposal..to pierce the first crust 
or Nucleus of this our Earth, quite through, to the next 
Concentrical Sphere. 

3. A central part or thing around which other 
parts or things are grouped, collected, or com- 
pacted; that which forms the centre or kernel of 
some aggregate or mass. 

a. Of material (esp. more or less solid) things. 

1762 Phil. Trans. LIT. 470 The nucleus of the nearest 
light will appear whitest and brightest. 1764 /béd. LIV. 42 
The conical cavity and its nucleus are always proportioned 
to the bulk of the Belemnite. 1797 M. Baitiie J/orbid 
Anat, (1807) 306 Some extraneous body, which becomes the 
nucleus of the calculus. /éfd., The nuclei which I have 
seen. 1826S. Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 66 Every por- 
tion of the gangrenous cellular membrane, nucleus, or core, 
{should he] extracted. 1857 Miter Elem. Chem., Org. 
li. § 1 (1862) 90 Small pieces of wood are then introduced 
to act as nuclei upon which the crystals of lactose are 
deposited. 1878 Huxtey Phystogr. xxi. 366 There may some- 
times be detected a yet darker part [of a sun-spot] which is 
called the nucleus. 

b. Of communities or groups of persons. 

1798 \V. Hutton Life 120 About 7c% individuals. .were 


1 the nucleus of his colony of Georgia. 1853 MeRivaLe Rom, 


NUCLEUS. 


Repub. v. (1867) 150 The few bundred families, which 
formed the original nucleus of her citizenship. 1868 Biunt 
Ref. Ch. Eng. 11. 95 A Protestant party which crystallized 
around the nucleus of antisacerdotalists. 

attrib, 1904 Westm. Gaz.10 Dec. 11/1 They will have a 
nucleus crew of two-fifths of their war complement. 

e. Of immaterial things. 

1820 Edin, Rev. XX XIII. 314 The xuclceus of fine thought 
is there. 1835 THiRLWALL Greece I. vi. 248 ‘bey mani- 
festly formed the basis or nucleus of the epic cycle. 1876 
Geo. Etiot Dau. Der. li, Each nucleus of pain or pleasure. 

d. Of places, buildings, etc. 

3839 James Louis TV, 1. 266 A town was the nucleus 
round which a province, a kingdom, an empire was gathered 
together. 1865 Lecky Aafivx. II. vi. 261 When a monas- 
tery was planted, it soon became the nucleus around which 
the inhabitants of the neighbourhood clustered. 1872 BAKER 
Nile Trib. v. 73 Ut formed a nucleus for the general gatber- 
ing of the people with their flocks. 

e. Of collections of things. 

1866 Cornh. Mag. Nov. 575 There ate little nuclei of 
future collections. 1875 J. H. Bexnet Shores AMedit.1. vii. 
200 There is already a very fair collection of modern books 
in hand, as the nucleus of a library. @ 1878 Scott Lect. 
Archit, (1879) I. 149 These may in their turn be made the 
nucleus round which detached. .shafts may be grouped. 

4. Archvol, A block of flint or other stone from 


which early implements have been made. 

1869 Lussock Prek. Tinies iv. 87 These” livres de beurre’ 
appear to have been the blocks or nuclei from which they 
were obtained, 1899 R. Musro /'reh. Scotl. v.143 Nuciei 
of obsidian have also been found in Greece. 

Il. 5. Bot. a. The kernel of a nut. 
rare or Obs. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Nucleus is the Edible part of 
the Kernel of any Nut, which is contained within the Skin 
of the Kernel; and in a larger sense is by Botanists used 
for any Fruit or Seed contained within an Husk or Shell. 
1727-38 CuamBers Cycé, s.v. Nat, An hard cortex, or shell; 
which contains a sofier edible nucleus, or kernel. 1785 
Martyn tr. Roussean’s Bot. (1794) 439 The fruit isa drupe 
containing a nut, with a furrowed shell, within which is 
a four-lobed irregularly furrowed nucleus. 1846-so A. 
Wooo Class-bk. Bot. 490 White Walnut..; nucleus oblong, 
acuminate, deeply. .furrowed. 

b. The kernel of a seed (see quots.). 

18z9 Cunton tr. Richard's Elem. Bot. (ed. 4) 387 The 
kernel or nuclens is the whole of the ripe and perfect seed 
contained in the cavity of the episperm. 1849 BaLFour 
Man, Bot. § 577 Vhe seed..consists of a nucleus or kernel, 
and integuments. 1861 BenxtLtey J/an. Sot. 343 The 
nucleus of the seed may either consist of the embryo alone, 
. or of the embryo enclosed in albumen or perisperin, 

e. ‘Lhe central part of an ovule. 

1829 Cuinton tr. Richards Elent. Bot. (ed. 4) 383 The 
nucleus contained within both the integuinents of the ovule 
is acellular body. 1832 Linptny /utrod. Bot.1. ii. 135 The 
central part is a fleshy, pointed, pulpy mass, called the 
uuclens or nucelle, 1861 Bentiey Alan. Sot. 330 As de- 
velopment proceeds, a cavity is formed at or near the apex 
of the nucleus..in which the embryo. .is developed. ; 

d. The denser rounded body of protoplasm in 


a plant-cell ; a cytoblast. 

1831 R. Brown in 7rans. Linn, Soc. (1833) XVI. 710 This 
areola, or nucleus of the cell as perhaps it might be termed. 
1849 Bairour J/an. Lot.§ 16 Each ccll is found to contain, 
at some period of its existence, a small body, called a 
nucleus, 1861 Bentley .J/an. Bot. 18 Almost all young 
cells contain one or more bodies called Nuclei or Cytoblasts. 
..In cells of the higher classes of plants the nucleus con- 
sists of a rounded or lenticular granular-looking body. 
1882 Vines tr. Sachs’ Bot. 551 In most Monocotyledons the 
large central nucleus divides, and two fresh nuclei make 
their appearance. 

é. In Lichens: (see quot. 1832), 

1832 Lixptey /utrod. Bvt. 1. iii. 206 Nucleus, is the disk of 
the shield which contains the sporules and their cases. 
Ascé, are tubes, in which the sporules are contained while in 
the nucleus. 1882 Encycl. Brit, XIV. 554/2 When the 
pyrenium quite covers the nucleus it is said to be entire. 

f. In Fungi: (see quots.). 

1832 LinpLey /utrod. Bot... iii. 209 Nuclexs, is the central 
partof aperithecium. 1866 7 reas. Bot. U1, Nuclews,..the 
gelatinous mass of asci or spores which is found in the peri- 
thecia of SAdzriv or the analogous fungi. 1875 Cooke & 
BerkeLey fungi 79 Fruit consisting of sporidia, ..contained 
ivasci, ..forming a hymenium or nucleus — Ascomycetes. 

g. The hilum of a starch-granule. 

1861 BentLey J/az. Sot. 23 Starch granules, when fully 
formed, usually present a small rounded spot, which is com- 
monly situated at one end..; this is called the As/us or 
nucleus. . 

6. Zool. a. The denser central portion of an 


animal cell. 

184z Carpenter //ui. Phys, § 735.618 At first having 
but one nucleus and afterwards presenting several; these 
nuclei. .it is probable..are to be regarded as cytoblasts. 
1857 G. Lird’s Ur in. Deposits (ed. 5) 362 A regularly organ- 
ized body, consisting of a granular membrane enveloping 
transparent nuclei; being in fact a nucleated cell. 1880 
Bastian Brain 35 Nerve cells are more or less granular 
bodies, each of which contains a large nucleus, 1888 
Rotreston & Jackson Anim. Life Introd. p. xxii, Tbe 
nucleus is limited externally by a nuclear membrane. 

attrib. 1847-9 Todd's Cycl. Anat. 1V. 120/2 No cell, or 
nucleus-staze having pre-existed. ; 

b. The rudiments of the shell in certain molluscs. 

1851 Woopwarp A/ollusca 1. 36 A rudimental shell..which 
becomes the nucleus of the adult shell. 1866 R. TATE 
British Mollusks iii. 64 The operculum is horny with the 
nucleus lateral. 1889 NicHotson Pa/zont. (ed, 3) . 682 
In the Spiral Gastropods the embryonic shell, or ‘nucleus , 
is placed at the apex of the permanent shell. hich 

e. A portion of medullary substance from whic 


a nerve or set of nerves arises. 


Now 


NUCLEUS. 


1881 Mivart Caé 271 The third pair of nerves. .arise deeply 
froma grey nucleus..close to the oxigin of the fourth nerve. 
1896 CLetann & Mackay A nat, 614 Thesuperior peduncles 
..turn down..and reach the red nucleus. 

Hence Nucleus v. /vazs., to make into a nucleus, 
to.concentrate. 

1899 Kirtinc S/a/ky 252 They'd withdrawn all the troops 
they could, but I nucleused about forty Pathans. 

Nucoline (nizkolin). [f. L. nec-, nex nut + 
ol-eum oil+-1NE5.] A kind of butter made from 
nuts; nut-butter, 

1898 Lewkowitscn Anal, Ofls, etc. (ed. 2) 541 ‘ Vegetable 
butter,’ ‘Lactine,’..‘ Nucoline’ is therefore practically 
neutral cocoa nut oil 1906 Hest. Gaz. 18 May 4/2 
‘Nutter,’ ‘Nucoline,’ and ‘Nuttene’—all representing 
butter made from nuts, 

+ Nucquedah, obs. variant of NAkHoDa, 

1698 Fryer «tcc. India §& P. 107 The Captain is called 
Nucquedah, the Boatswain Tindal. 

{| Nuculanium (nizktzlé:nidm). Zot. [mod. 
L., irreg. f. L. seeceeda Nucute.] 

1. (See quots.) 

1819 Linovuy tr. Richard's Fruits § Seeds 86 Nuculan- 
én; fruit whose fleshy pericarp forms several distinct nuts. 
1829 Cunton tr. Richard's Elem. Bot. (ed. 4) 430 ‘The 
nuculanium is a fleshy fruit proceeding from a free ovary,.. 
containing within it several smal! nuts, which bear the name 
nucula., 1887 Bentrey .J/ax, Bot. (ed. 5) 318 The Nucul- 
anium..does not differ in any important characters from 
the berry, except in being superior. 

2. A hard nut-like case in the interior of a fleshy 
fruit, enclosing several seeds. 

1849 Batrour J/an. Bot. § 553 The covering of the cells 
[of tle endocarp] is sometimes stony, as in the Medlar.. 
and the Holly, forming what has been called a Nuculanium 
(zecnla,a nut) 1876 Excycl. Brit. \V. 1532/2 Some apply 
the term nuculanium to the Medlar. 

Nucule (nivkizl). Bot. [a. F. secu, ad. L. 
nucula, dim. of s2c-, 22x nut.] 

1, One of the seeds of a nuculanium; a nutlet; 
a small hard seed-like or nut-like fruit; a small 
stone or seed. 

1819 Linptey tr. Richard's Fruits & Seeds 86 Nucule; 
each nut of a nuculanium. 1847 W. E. Sreeve Field Bot. 
137 Fruit a capsule or berry of 2 or 4 adhering nucules. 
1879 A. Grav Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 298 Pyrenz are not un- 
commonly in English descriptions called nutlets or nucules. 

2. The female organ of reproduction in the 
cryptogamic tribe Chara, 

1830 Linntey Vat. Sys¢. Bot. 325 Axillary nucules, formed 
of a fewshort tuhes, twisted spirally around a centre. 1853 
Carpenter Veg. Phys. § 776 The fructification of the 
Characeae is of two kinds, nucules, and globules. 1884 
Trans. Victoria Iustit. 86 The organ known as the nucule 
consists of an axial row of cells, which form a kind of 
crown at the summit. 

Nud, v. rare. 
v.] (See quots.) 

1688 Houme Arwoury 1. 176/2 Lamb bossing the Ewe, 
when it Nuds the Dug. 1887 Ciesh. Gloss., Nud, to butt 
with the head... The forward jerking motion with the head 
which calves make in sucking is called xwddin'’. 

Wud, obs. form of Nups, 

+ Nuda‘te, v. Ols. rave. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
niudére.| trans. ‘To make bare or naked’ 
(Bailey, 1721). Hence Nuda‘ted /f/. a. 


1688 Hoitme dl rvoury 1. 119/1 Such [trees] as are covered 
with thick or thin husks..are of three sorts, as.. Nudated, 


or smooth thin husks. 

+ Nuda‘tion. Oés.-° [ad. L. nitdatio.] ‘A 
making bare’ (Blount Glossog7., 1656). 

Nuddle (nvd’l), v. Now dal, (Related to 
Nwup v.; see -LE 3. Connexion with G, zudeln, to 
press, is very doubtful.] 

l. tut. +a. To push with the nose; to press 
close to the ground in this way; to grovel. Ods. 

1650 H. More Enthus, 77f., Obs. (1656) 111 A pig in a 
poke, that grunting and nudling to get out, drove the yield- 
ing bag out at this corner and that corner. 1653 — -Aaedied. 
Ath, in. xi. (1662) 123 A thing in the shape ofa Weasel came 
.-, nudling along in the grass. @1661 Futrer Worthies, 
Mertfordsh, 1. (1662) 18 The People in this County,.. taxed 
for covetousness, and their constant nudling on the Earth. 

b. dial. Yohang the head; to stoop in walking. 
182z8- in various dial. glossaries (Vks., Nhp., E, Anglia). 
c. To nestle, to press close. 

1854 Miss Baker Northampton Gloss. 

2. trans. +a. To beat, pummel. Oés. rare. 

1640 Rawtins Kedellion iv. i, 1, 1, Meder; the Divill 
Meder him, he has so nudled me. 

b. To squeeze, press. 

1875 IVhitby Gloss., Nudidled, as a parcel carried in the 
hand is apt to be squeezed out of shape. 1888 Sheffield 
Gloss., Nudidle, to press wheat into the earth with a roller, 

ce. To rub with the nose. 

1898 Speaker 5 Feb, 181 The mother nuddles him [se. a 
lainb) with her nose. 

Hence Nuddling /f/. a. (Cf. Nup, NuDGEL.) 

1640 J. Gower Ovids Festivalls t. 34 She stands and 
fawns upon the nuddling twins And with her tongue licks 
o're their tender skins. 

WNuddock, obs. variant of Nrppick. 

Nude (nid), 2. and sé. Also 8 nud. [ad. L. 
nid-us, whence also It. and Sp. mwdo, Pg. and F, 
uu, In sense B, 2 the tmmediate source is the obs. 
F, form 722d.) 

A. adj. 1. Law. a, Of statements, promises, etc. : 
Not formally attested or recorded. 


[Of obscure origin: cf. NUDDLE 


| 
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1531 Dial. on Laws Eng... xii. 21 b, That euery man by 
a nude parol and by a bare auermnent shulde auoyde an 
oblygacyon. 1532 /éid. 11. xxiii. 48 If a man seased of 
landes make a gyfte therof or graunte by a nude promyse. 
1594 West 2nd Pt, Symbol. Chancerie § 37 If by such 
nude averrments matters of record should be avoided. 1607 
CowE t /uterpreter s.v. Mater, Kitchin. saith, that nude 
mater is not of so high nature, as either a mater of Record 
or a Speciality. 1634 /ris Act 10 Chas. I Sess. 1. c. 1 
Preamble, Wills aud testaments..made by nude parolx 
and words. 

b. Nude contract or fact (see quots.). 

1532 Dial.on Laws Eng. it. xxiv. 49 A nude contracte is 
when a man maketh a bargayn, or a sale of his goodes or 
landes without any recomipence appoynted for it. 1658 
Puttups, Wade contract, in Common-law, is a bare con- 
tract, or proinise of any thing without assigning, or agree- 
ing what another shall give. 1766 Biackstone Comm, II. 
xxx. 445 Any degree of reciprocity will prevent the pact 
from being nude. 1875 Poste Gaius i. (ed. 2) 361 A nude 
pact creates no (civil) obligation, hut creates a defence. 

ce. Of persons, esp. nzde execitor (see quots.). 

1590 SWINBURNE /es/aments 176 If the testator giue his 
goods to one person, and make another executor : this 
executor is called Nude executor, for that he reapeth no 
commoditie by the testament. 1726 AvLirFE ’arergon 269 
A nude Executor here mention’d is no more than an 
Executor in Trust. 1875 Poste Gaius ua. (ed. 2) 422 In- 
cluding the nude or nominal proprietor. 


+ 2. Naked, bare, mere, plain. Ods. 

1551 CranMER Ausiw. Gardner (1580) 10 Is therfore the 
whole vse of the bread.. but a naked or nude and bare token ? 
1654 H. L’Estrance Chas. / (1655) 89 Yet this could be.. 
but a nude conjecture, 1667 Wareruouse Fixe London 34 
A bare accident and a nude casualty. 

3. Naked, bare; without covering or investment; 
devoid of furniture or decorations. 

Given by Blount Glossogr. (1656), partly from Cotgrave, 
but app. not in actual use before the roth c, 

1866 Treas. Bot., Nude,..bald from the total absence of 
hairs, or uncovered in consequence of the absence of any 
investing organs. 1867 Lapy Herpert Cradle L. iii. 85 
A nude modern octagonal room. 1879 STEVENSON 77av. 
Donkey (1886) 74 A broad nude valley in Vivarais. 1897 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. VW. 1124 ‘Vhe bladders may..remain 
entirely nude and free in the peritoneal cavity. 

Comb. 1881 Gard. Chron. XVI. 725 A west wall against 
which had been planted the nude-flowered Jasminum. 

b. Of the human figure, or those parts of it 
which are usually clothed: Naked, unclothed, 
undraped. Also fg. 

1873 Symonps Grk. Poets viii. 237 Of all the Greeks, 
esseutially a nude nation, Aristophanes is the most naked. 
1879 H. Pui Lies Votes Coins 1 The medals., bear. .on their 
obverse the nude bust of that Empress. 1880 ‘Ouipa’ 
Moths 1.73 He was so used to seeing pretty nude feet at 
Trouville. 

B. sé. 1. A nude figure in painting or sculpture. 

1708 New View Lond. ll. 824/2 A Nude or Nudity, is a 
naked Figure painted or sculpted, without Drapery (or 
Cloathing). @1849 H. Coreripce £ss. (1851) 3. 205 Are not 
the greatest masters almost as much celebrated for their 
draperies as for their nudes? 1889 Pall Mad/G. 9 May 3/2 
We went round the Acadenvy noticing the..pictures, and 
dismissing..a certain number of nudes, babies, and portraits 
of nobodies. ’ ' 

b. . woman given to wearing very low-necked 
dresses. vare—', 

1816 Spirit Public Frnls. X11. 273 As a link-boy was 
showing a certain fashionable nude, in Baker Street, out of 
her carriage [etc.]. 

2. With ¢ke. The undraped human figure; the 
representation of this in drawing, painting, or 
sculpture. 

1760 D. Wess Eng, Beauties Painting iv. 51 The result 
of this habit is evident, when our first artists come to design 
the nud. 1782 R. CumsBertann Axnecd. Painters 1. 56 
Being most in the »zde, their crime will in some people's 
judgment appear their recommendation. 1868 BRownixc 
Ring & Bk. 1. 58 Modern chalk drawings, studies from the 
nude, 1887 F. M. Crawrorp Saracinesca i, The French 
school had not [yet] demonstrated the startling distinction 
between the nude and the naked. 

b. The condition of being undraped. 

1856 Mrs. Browninc Aur. Leigh 1.710 Stands sublimely 
in the nude, as chaste As Medicean Venus. 1882 Globe 
14 Dec. 5/5 They had seen him modelling..from Miss 
Felden, who stood in the nude as a model. 

Hence Nu'dely adv., barely, simply, plainly ; 
Nu‘deness, the state of being nude or undraped. 

1627 Donne Sermz. 1xxxi. Wks. 1839 IV. 10 Being crudely 
and nudely taken, not decocted and boiled up. 1882 Ocit- 
vir, Wudeness. 1895 Cent, Mag. Aug. 494/2 Whether the 
nudeness itself outraged his sense of propriety. 

Nude, zw. vare. [ad. L. xztd-dre, or f£. NUDE a] 

+ 1. trans. To denude ; to deprive or strip (one) 


of something. Oés. 

1s51-2 Burgh Rec. Prestwick (Maitl. Cl.) 62 The inquest 
. .ordains hym to be nwdyt of his fredome. 

2. To strip, unclothe, make naked. 

1845 T. Cooper Purgat. Suicides Wks. (1877) 30 They 
clothe with prudent mask The image from whose worship 
Man might swerve If nuded. 


Nudge (nzd3), 54. [f.thevb.} A slight push 
or poke given to another with the elbow. 

1836 Marrvat Midsh, Easy xxii, Gascoigne gave Jack a 
nudge. 1847 Avs. Smitu Chr. Vadpole i, One of those 
pleasant nudges which funny men will inflict upon you. 
1871 B. Tayior Fast (1875) LI. 1. iii, 25 Though with one 
[thou] wast wont to dance, Gav’st another nudge and glance. 
Jig. 1865 Lowrtt Thoreau Prose Wks. 1890 I. 366 The 
mental and moral nudge which he received from the writings 
of his.. brave-spirited countryman. 


NUDITARIAN. 
Nudge (nodz),v. [Of obscure origin: perh, 


related to Norw. dial. nega, nyegja, to push, rub.] 

1. ¢rans. To touch or push (one) slightly with 
the elbow for the purpose of attracting attention, 

1675 Hospes Ocyssey (1677) 177 When a third part of the 
night was gone, I nudg’d Ulysses, who did next me lie. 1838 
Dickens Wich. Nick. vii, Squeers then nudged Mrs. Squeers 
to bring away the brandy bottle. 1860 HoLtanpD A/iss Gil. 
bert's Career i, What wonder that Mrs. Bloomer and Mrs, 
Witton nudged each other? 1880 JrFrerirs Hodge & A. 
II. 28 She is partly deaf, and until nudged by her neigh- 
bours did not hear her husband's name. 

Jig. 1850 Cartyte Latter-d. Pamph. i. 19 The inexorable 
Icebergs.. will nudge you with most chaotic ‘admonition ’, 

2. zutr. To give a push or thrust. 

1825 Brockett WV. C. Gloss.s.v., What are ye nudging at? 
1888 Goove Amer, Fishes 109 In the surf the Drum nudges 
like the sheepshead whien he first takes the bait. 

Hence Nu-dging vd/. sd. and ffl. a. 

18538 R.S. Surtees Ask J/amma ii, Amid the nudging 
of outsiders, and staring of street-loungers. 1880 H. Con- 
way Culled Back 60 There were no nudgings and sly 
glances among our fellow passengers. 1889 FakraR Lives 
Fathers 1. xiv. rco A gaping and nudging crowd. 

+Nudgel, v. O¢s. rare—'. [Cf Nup v. 
and NupDuinG ffl. a.] intr. To press, squeeze. 

1603 Hortann Plutarch'’s Mor, 220 A nipple. .ready for 
the little babe’s mouth, about which to nuzzle and nudgell 
with its prety lips it taketh pleasure. 

Nudi- (nizdi), combining form of L. s27d-us5 
NubDE a., used in a number of compounds of 
which the nore important are given below. Some 
others are given in recent Dictionaries, as 7zdi- 
caudate, having a hairless tail; szedrcaul(ous, 
having leafless stems; mzdrfolious, having bare 
or smooth leaves; zvdrped, having naked feet ; 
nudtrostrale, having a naked beak ; ete. 


Nudibra‘chiate, 2. Zool. [f. Nupi- + Bra- 
cHraTe.] Of polyps: Ilaving arms or tentacles 
which are not covered with cilia. 

1847-9 Todd's Cycl, Anat. IV. 50/1 The Bryozoa. .exhi- 
biting a much higher phase of organisation than any of the 
nudibrachiate races. /6/:2., In the nudibrachiate poly pes. 


Nudibranch (nizdibrenk). Zool. Also 
-brenche. [ad. F. zdtbranche (Cuvier): see 
Nupi- and Branxcuiz.] A mollusc of the order 
Nudibranchiata, having naked gills and no shell. 

1844 ALLMAN in nx. §& Alag. Nat. Hist. (1845) XVI. 154 
A small Nudibranchiate Gasteropod, which this naturalist 
(M. de Quatrefages] conceives himself justified in separating 
. -from all previously characterized genera of Nudibranchs. 
1851 Woopwarp JVol/usca 1. 36 The rudimentary shel! of 
the nudibranchs is shed at an early age, 1862 KEARLEY 
Links in Chain vi. 136 One beautiful little Nudibranch 
common on our northern coasts. 

b. attrib. or as adj, = NUDIBRANCHIATE. 

1871 Darwin Dese. Alan u. ix. 1. 32 Many of the nudi- 
branch mollusca, or sea-slugs, are as brightly coloured as 
any shells. 1896 tr. Boas’ Text-Bk. Zool. 303 The nudi- 
branch larva is furnished with shell and operculum, 

So Nudibra‘nchial a.; Nudibra‘nchian. 

1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 322/1 Vhe third class, Gastropods, 
are divided into the following orders and suborders:— 
1. Nudibranchians. 1841 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 1. No. 9. 
249 The naked nudibranchial mollusk alluded to. 

Nudibra‘nchiate, a. and sé. Zool. [See 
Nupr- and BRANCHIATE.] a. aa7. Of molluscs: 
Having naked gills or branchie; belonging to 
the Audrbvanchiaia. wb. sb. A mollusc of this 
order (Ogilvie, 1882). 

1836-9 Todd's Cycl. Anat. 11. 393/2 It is in the Nudi- 
branchiate division. .that tbe nervous centres exist in their 
most concentrated form. 1855 Orr's Cire. Sci., Org. Nature 
II. 441 The Nudibranchiate Mollusks are distributed into 
three families. 1877 T'Homson Voy. Challenger I. iii. 194 
Several of the nudibranchiate mollusca cbaracteristic of the 
gulf-weed fauna. 


Nudification. rare-°. [See Nupi- and 
-FICATION.] ‘A making naked’ (Ogilvte, 1855). 


+ Nudifidian. Ods. rave. [f. Nupi- after 
nullifidian.] One who holds that fatth alone is 


sufficient for salvation. 

1648 Symons Vindic. 84 Saint James tells us of nudi- 
fidians..who say they have faith... The bare beleeving sort 
of Protestants perhaps they are. @ 1653 F. Apams /V4s. 
(1862) II. 280 A Christian must work; for no nudifidian, as 
well as no nullifidian, shall be admitted into heaven, 

Nu-difier. vare—'. [See Nupi- and -ry.] 
One who strips himself of his clothes. 

1880 22nd Rep. Scotch Commiss, Lunacy 129 One was a 
chronic maniac and a determined nudifier. 

Nudiflor. vare-". [ad. L. type *xadiforus, 
f, Nupl- + las, forts flower.] (See quot.) 

1885 Pall Mall Budget 19 June 17/2 The original azalea 
was a nudiflor.., its flowers came out before its leaves. 

+ Nudil, erroneous form of NODULE 1. 

1657 Tomtinson Renou’s Disp. 180 Of Nudils or Penicils. 
(Hence in the PAysical Dict. (1657), compiled mainly from 
this work.] 

Nu‘dish, ¢z. [-1sH.} Somewhat nude. 

1880 Academy 18 Dec. 447/2 The presence. .of the nudish 
dainsels, ill-drawn and foolishly smirking. 

Nudita‘rian, 2. rave. [f. Nupir-y + -arian.] 
Advocating the study of the nude. 

7 Contemp, Rev. V1. 387 The high aim and motive.. 
enable the Nuditarian sclivol to quote Cellini’s dictum with 
emphatic confidence. 


NUDITY. 


Nudity (ni-diti), (a. F. xudité (=1t. nudita\, 
or ad. L. sutditat-em, f. nitd-ws NUDE : see -ITY.]} 
1. The condition or fact of being naked or nude; 


a nude or naked state. a. Of persons. 

1611 Cotcr., Vudité, nuditie, nakednesse. 1656 Biount 
Glossogr., Nudity, bareness, nakedness, want of any thing, 
poverty. P 7 

1807 tr. Goede’s Trav. II. 106 Two elegant Cyprians..in 
all the fashionable nudity of French freedom. 1856 Kane 
Arct, Expl, \1. i. 24 To bend forward exposes the back to 
partial nudity. 1872 SHtecey Gloss. Eccl. Leriis 360 Picard, 
who..attempted to introduce nudity and other shameful 
practices. 

fig. 1872 Geo. Eviot Middtem, u. xx, Many souls in their 
young nudity are tumbled out among incongruities. 1892 
A thenzune 4 June 739/2 Vhe whole, if indiscreet in nudity 
of soul, is at least admirable in art. 

b. Of things or places. 

¢ 1890 H. James Little Tour xxix, It may appear that I 
insist too much upon the nudity of the Provengal horizon... 
But it is an exquisite bareness. 1g00 Wess, Gaz. 20 Mar. 
4/3 In another [plate] the august nudity of Downing-streel 
is made interesting. i hoe: 

2. A nude figure, esf. as represented in painting 
or sculpture. 

1662 Evetyn Chalcogr. 45 Divers Nudities, and Clad 
Figures. 1682 SHaDwett A/edal Bayes Epist., And a good 
Drawer, in that time, may observe enough to make a Nuditie 
of him. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) I. 40, I think the 
church is of all places the least proper for nudities. 1758 
H. Watroce Let. to Mann 14 Apr. (1846) II]. 349 He had, 
hesides, a fine collection of drawings after nudities. 1858 
Hawtnorne Fr. & /t. Note-bks. 11. 5 Fat Graces and other 
pune nudities by Ruhens. 1894 Athenzum 5 May 583/3 

he charming nudity who forms the leading eleinent, of 
this picture. F 

+3. ~/, The privy parts when exposed. Ods. 

1686 Burnet Trav. ut. 174, 1 was much scandalized to see 
Statues with nudities here. 1703 MauNDRELL Journ. Ferus. 
(1721) 95 They took Men with their heels upward, and 
hurry’d them about in such an undecenl manner, as to ex- 
pose their Nudities. 1769 E. Bancrort Guiana 264 Pieces 
of India Salempores, with which they cover their nudities. 

Sig. 1742 Younc Nt. Th, v1. 333 The man who shows his 
heart, Is hooted for his nudities, and scorn'd. 

+Nudiustertian, 2. Oés. rare—'. [f. L. 
nudius tertius.) Of the day before yesterday. 

1647 Warp Simp. Cobler 26 When I heare a. .Gentledaine 
inquire... what {is] the nudiustertian fashion of the Court; I 
mean the very newest. 

Wue, obs. form of New a. 

+ Nuel, z. Obs. (OE. urwol, neowol, nifol, of 


obscure etym.] rone, prostrate. 

¢ 888 K. Actrrep Boeth. i. § x He Zefeoll niwol ofdune on ba 
flor. cxrooo Ai.eric Josh. vii, 10 Hwi list bu neowel on 
eordan? ¢ 1275 Lay. 16777 Octa. .nuel feol to grunde bi-vore 
pis kinges fote. 

Nuel(], obs. forms of NEWEL. 

Nuellry : see NEWELRY, 

+Nug!. Ods. [Perh. the south-western dial. 
nugiump.] Nags of Balm,some distilled liquor. 

1609 J’iulyco Civ b, Waters drawne hy Distillations 
With medicinable Operations, As Rosa Sols, Aqua Vitz, 
And Nugs of Balme, so quicke, and sprighty. 

+ Nug 2. Obs. Cant, (See quot.) 
axjoo I}. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Nug, a Word of Love, as, 
my Dear Nug, my Dear Love. 

Nugacious (nivgefas), a. Now rare. [l. 
L. ntugdct-s, nigax trifling + -ous.] Trivial, 
trifling, of no moment or importance. 

1652 GauLce J/agastrom. 57 On purpose to vend their 
nugacious fables and prestigious impostures with more 
esteem. (bi. 189 These nugacious kinds of men, 1661 
Gtanvine Han. Dogm. 165 "Tis these nugacious Disputa- 
tions, that have been the great hinderance to.. Learning. 
1829 Soutney Sir 7. More 11. 61 Things as nugacious as 
the colour of a habit, or the shape of a cowl. 

Hence Nuga‘ciousness (Bailey, vol. If, 1727). 

Nugacity (nivge'siti). ad. late L. sieacztas, 
f, niigaci-s, niigax see pree. and -1TY.] 

1, ‘Trifling, triviality, futility. 

1593 Bison Gort. Christ's Ch. 278 Ful of follie, nugacitie, 
error. 31607 Harincton in Nuge Ant, (1804) 11. 262 He 
knows such nugacitie becomes not his place. 1662 Stittinc- 
FLEET Orig, Sacrz 1. iv. § 10 Strabo seemsto accuse Hero- 
dotus much of nugacity. 1676 H. More Remarks 189 
There is no nugacity at all in this. 

1862 Sat, Rev. XIII. 719 Parr’s general nugacity as an 
exegetical and polemical divine. 

2. A trifling or frivolous idea. 

1653 H. More Conject, Cabbal. (1713) 82 Such Arith- 
inetical nugacities as are ordinarily recorded for his. 1668 
— Div, Dial... ii. (1713) 90 Such Nugacities as are exploded 
even by the Theologers here vex: 

18r8 Coceripce Lit. Rem. (1838) 111. 179 To confute the 
whims and superstitious nugacities of these Sernions. 1829 
Soutney in Q. Kev. XX XIX. 111 Throat-choking..nuga- 
cities of hyper-grammatical. .absurdity. 

|| Nuge (ni#dzz). [(L.] pl. Trifles. 

1822-34 Good's Study Ned. (ed. 4) IV. 15 In all these 
attempts..there is a great deal that cannot but be regarded 
as philosophical nugz. 

Nugal, a2, rare—°,  [ad. L. niigdl.zs.} 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Nugai, rifling, vain, of no force. 

tNugality. Os. rare—. [ad. L. niigalitas : 
cf. prec.) Frivolity, trifling. 

1676 11, More Memarks 188 Difficiles Nuge,..there may 
he some difficulty, yet there is no Nugality at all. 

+Nuagament. Obs. rare. [ad. L. niga- 
menta (neut. pl.).] A trifle, trifling opinion. 

1623 Cockeram Exg. Dict.1, Nugament,a bable, toy, or 
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lie. 1716 M. Davirs Athen. Brit. U1. 431 Nothing but such 


quisquilian Nuganients. 
+ Nuga‘tion. Oés. [ad. med.L. nigatio, f. L. 


ntigari to trifle. Cf. obs. F. nzgacion, It. nuga- 
stone.) Trifling; speaking or acting in trifling 
manner; an instance of this. 

158r LamBarve £¢rev, mi. i. (1588) 318 Conveighing the 
Riotters unto the gaole: without which the arrest were but 
Nugation. 1583 Furke Defence i. (1843) 144 Then followeth 
that vain nugation which I have noted against Saunder. 
1602 WarNER Ald, Eng. Epit. 350 Many impertinent digres- 
sions, and some meere nugations. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 836 
As for the Received Opinion,..it is but Nugation. 1664 
H. More J/yst. /nig. 309 If it were not determined to this 
sense it would rather be a Nugation..then an Interpretation. 

Nuga‘tor. rvave-°.  [ad. L. nitgator.] 

1656 Birocnt Clossogr., Nugator, a trifler. 

Nu‘gatoriness. The fact of being nugatory. 

1856 Ruskin Mod, Paint, WI. 1v. xviii. § 26. 328 An in- 
capacity..quite unequalled, as far as I know, in human 
nugatoriness. 


+ Nugatorious, z. 0és.—! [-ous.] = next. 

1646 R. Baitur Anabaptism (1647) 44 The tenet of the 
Catholick Church concerning Angels and Devils ., is 
nugatorious. 

Nugatory (niw-gatari),a. [ad. L. nigatorius, 
f, ppl. stem of siigari to trifle. Cf. It. and Sp. 
nugatorio, F, ntugatotre.] 

1. Trifling, of no value or importance, worthless. 

1603 Hottanp Plutarch’s Mor. 1156 That we may not 
rangetoo farre, nor use any superfluous and nugatory words. 
1674 JEAKE Avith. Surv. (1696) 613 The Equation 1s either 
Nugatory or Impossible. 1692 Bestrey Bayle Lect. iti. 106 
‘Yoo much addicted to this nugatory Art. 1786 JEFFERSON 
Writ, (1859) 1. 520, I have been obliged..to a nugatory 
interference, merely to prevent the affairs of the United 
States from standing still. %791 W. Maxwett in Boswell 
Johnson an. 1770, Lord Lyttelton's Dialogues le deemed a 
nugatory performance. 184r D'Israevi Amen. Lit. (1867) 
299 The diligence of the edilor has not been wasted on 
trivial researches or nugatory conminientaries. 1879 THOMSON 
& Tait Nat. PAil. 1. 1. § 81 Therefore the construction 
fails..and the theorem becomes nugatory. 

2. Of no force, invalid; useless, futile, of no 
avail, inoperative. 

1605 Ttacox Adv. Learn. u. vii. § 5 Which assignation 
.-may seeni to be nugatory and void. 1648 Pryxxe Plea 
Jor Lords 27 Which Act will be..void and nugatory. 
1772 Junins Lett, Pref. (1783) 19 As the fact is usually 
admitied,..the office of the pety jury is nugatory. 1786 
tr. Beckford’s Vathek (1868) 9 Hisreiterated altempts were 
all of them nugatory. 1838 Prescott -erit. § /sad. (1846) 
Il. xvii. 128 Those provisions of the edict..were contrived 
so artfully as to be nearly nugatory. 1878 Lecxy Eng. in 
13/4 C. 1. ti. 356 The law,.was evaded and made almost 
nugatory. 

Nuggar (nzgi1). Also nugger, -ur, noggur, 
?negger. [Native name.] A large boat, of very 
broad beam, used on the upper Nile for the trans- 
port of cargo, troops, etc. 

1870 Baker /smarlia (1874) 1.173 We were hailed. .within 
the Bahr Giraffe, by two noggurs (vessels) in distress. 
2875 Gorvon in G. tn Centr, Africa (1881) 91 We have 
taken nuggars down the Western Passage, 1884 CoLBorNE 
Wath liks Pasha in Soudan 109 We brought two bat- 
talions up with us in nuggurs. 

Nugget (nzgél),sd. [App.a derivative of south- 
western dial. 2g, a lump, a block, a rough un- 
shapen mass, etc.] 

1. A rough lump of native gold. 

1852 Menpy af xfipodes 111. 322 Gold was not so plentiful 
as was anticipated,..nor were nuggets to be dug up..by the 
bushel. 1853 Awx. Rey., Chron, 86 Crawcour came on 
hoard, and asked mie for the nuggets of gold. 1871 Car- 
Lye in Mrs. Carlyle Zeé¢. I. 162 Californian nuggets versus 
jewels of Heavenitself. 1880 SutHERLAND Tales Goldfields 
86 When the nugget had been deposited on the floor of the 
banker's room, it was weighed. 

transf. 1859 JEPUSON 7 ittany xx. 344 Here and there a 
nugget of true poctry glitters among theclay. 1870 Lowet.t 
Study Wind, 209 Wis quotations are always nuggets of the 
purest ore. 

b. attrib. and Comd.,as nugget-fashion; -hunter, 


-hunting, -testing. 

1857 Ruskin /’of. Econ. Art 30 You dig him out as he lies 
nugget-fashion in the mountain stream, 1880 SUTHERLAND 
Vales Goldfields 80 That [occupation] which gold miners 
call nugget-hunting... To the nugget-hunter [ete]. 1894 
H. Nisset Bush Girl's Romance 9 Those fingers of yours 
are too sticky for nuzget-testing in the dark. 

2. A lump of anything. 

1860 TENNENT Story Guns (1864) 244 Cast iron was found 
to crumble into harmless nuggets, x89r Pearce Esther 
Pentreath w.i, Casy..,taking out the nugget of cake, held 
it timidly out to his rivals. 

3. Austral. (See quot. 1852.) 

1852 Munpy Amtifodes 111. 322 The word nugget among 
farmers, signifies a small compact beast or runt. 1888‘ R. 
Bot.prewoon’ Nodbbery under Arms 14 We branded the 
little red heifer calf first—a fine fat six-months-old nugget. 

Nuwegget, v. Austral. [f. prec.] trans. To 
appropriate (an unbranded calf). 

1885 Mrs. C. Prato Head Station 239 Nobody would 
go there except afier calves lo nugget. 1893 — Oxtlaz § 
Lawmaker 11. 19 In the days of their nefarious practices, 
{they] probably ‘ nuggeted ’ a good many..calves up here. 

Nuggeting, 24/. sh. [f.as prec.] The occu- 
pation of searching for nuggets. 

1880 Strver Handbk. Austral, 163 Nuggeting is a 
pleasant and profitable occupation,..when..the lumps are 
found a few feet only from the surface. 


NUISANCE. 


Nuggetity,¢. [f. Nuccer sé. + -y.] 

1. Having the form of nuggets. 

1859 Chamb. Frnt. X1. 290 If the gold should turn out to 
be ‘*nuggety’. 1890 Nature 20 Mar. 465 The origin of 
nuggetty gold. 

2. Rich in nuggets. 

1870 Pall Afall G. 26 Aug, 4 A district which. .has earned 
for itself the proud title of the ‘ Nuggety Diggings’. 

3. Austral. Of horses or cattle: Stout, compact, 
thick-set. 

1893 Pall Mall G. 28 Jan. 3/1 Vhe light spring waggon, 
drawn by a pair of sleek, nuggetty cobs. 

+ Nugging-dress. Ots. Cant. (See quot.) 

a1700 KB. E. Lect. Cant. Crew, Nugging-Dress, an odd or 
particular way, out of the Fashion. 

Nughtsom: see MIGHTSOME. 

Nugi- (nizdzi), combining form of L. niige, 
occurring in a few words which have not obtained 
any currency, aS Nugifri-volous a., free for 
frivolous trifling; Nugifying 7/. a., productive 
of mere trifling; Nugige'rulous a. [L. xigi- 
gerulus), ‘carrying trifles, toys, cte.” (Bailey, 
vol. II, 1727); Nu‘gilogue, trifling talk; Nugi-- 
perous a., ? inventing trifles. 

1589 NasHe Martin Marprelate w. Wks. (Grosart) I. 201 
And now pretie youthes,..we shal haue some *nugifriulous 
leasure to talke with you, 1818 Coreripce Lit. Kem. 
(1838) III. 183 The stultifying, *nugifying effect of a blind 
and uncritical study of the Fathers. 1649 Damiet 777xarch., 
flen, V crxxxviii, How ere the heapes Who Crowd to see, in 
Expectation fall To the Sweet *Nugilogues of Jacke, and 
Hall. 1647 Warp Simpl. Cobler 26 When 1 heare a 
*nugiperous Gentledame inquire What dresse the Queen 
is In {etc.]. 

WNuik, Sc. form of Nook sé. 

+Nuisable, a. Oés. rare—'. [a. OF. nuys-, 
nutsable,] = NUISIBLE. 

1483 Caxton Gokd. Leg. 439/2 Ryght so is the body of 
our lord Jhesu cryste nuysable and lettyng to tle synnars, 

Nuisance (nisans), Forms: a. §, 7-8 
nusance, 5 -aunee, 7 -ans, -anze, nuzanee; 
6 newsanee. 8. 5 nuisaunce, nuysance, 7- 
nuisance. fa. OF. szfsance, nitsance, etc., f. 
nuts-, nuire to hurt, harm: see -ANCE.] 

1. Injury, hurt, harm, annoyance, (In later use 
only as implying sense 2 or 2 b.) 

exq1o Hoccreve Mother of God 21 Helpe me to weye 
Ageyn the feend!..Keepe vs fron: his nusance. ¢ 1412 
De Reg. Princ. 810 To me thus longe walke, it doth 
nusance Vato my crookid feeble lymes olde. 1512 Not- 
tingham Rec. 111. 339 To the gret hurtte of owre medo and 
newsance to vs all. 

1776 E. Toritam Lett, Edinb. 9 The herb-women throw 
about the stalks of the bad vegelables to the great nuisance 
of the passengers. 1862 Burton Bh. (unter (1863) 106 
Actions of damages for nuisance, trespass, or assault. 1888 
19fh Cent, Jan. 6 Declaring that cremation is a legal pro- 
cedure, provided it be effected without nuisance to others, 


2. Anything injurious or obnoxious to the com- 
munity, or to the individual as a member of it 
(esp. as an owner or occupier of propeity), for 


which some legal remedy may be found. 

a, 1464 Rolls of farlt. V. 5690/2 Vhat if eny such nus- 
aunce were made, that it shuld be beten down. 1495 
Act 11 Hen. VII, c. 26 Preamble, Many greate nusances 
and offences [are] not presented. 1641 Commons Nem. in 
Chas. I. Wks. 1662 II. 60 The sale of pretended Nusanzes, 
as Buildings in and about London. 1691 T. Hace] .4¢c. 
New Invent, p. \xxxi, 1 find that a Nusance once erected 
may be abated by any Body. 1710 Loud. Gaz. No. 4768/1 
All such Lotteries are..declared to be Common Nusances. 
1721 Modern Rep. X. 336 The keeping of a gaming-house is 
an offence indictable at common law as a nusance. 1817 
W. Setwyn Law Wist Prius (ed. 4) 11. 1044 If A, build an 
house so as to hang over the land of L., whereby the rain 
falls upon B.’s land, and injures it, B. may maintain an 
action against A, for this nusance. 

8B. 1638 Potter in Chillingw. Actig. Prot. 1. iv. § 67. 228 
Shall it bee a fault to straiten and encumber the Kings high 
way with publique nuisances? 1773 Ods. State Poor 59 In 
vain is there a power,.in the magistrate, of removing in 
great measure a nuisance so flagrantly pernicious to the 
community. 1853 T. J. WHarton Pennsylv. Digest (ed. 6) 
II. 361 Some actions which would otherwise be nuisances 
may be justified by necessity. 1896 Law Times C. 488/1 
Calling upon him to repair the drain so as to abate the 
nuisance complained of. 

Comb. 1853 Ure Dict. Arts (ed. 4) 11. 799 They.. would 
not again return to the nuisance-creating system. 


b. In more general use; Anything obnoxious 
or annoying to the community or individual by 
offensiveness of smell or appearance, by eausing 


obstruction or damage, etc. 
266: Everyn Diary 1 Oct., My book inveighing against 
the nuisance of the smoke of London, 1712 STEELE Sfecé. 
No. 430 P 1 Whatsoever looks ill, and is offensive to the 
Sight; the worst Nusance of which kind [etc.]. aed tre 
Keysler’s Trav. (1760) U1. 396 ‘The lumber, old cloaths, 
and the herb-stalls, area great nusance. 1774 GotpsM, Nat, 
Hist, (1776) V1. 328 The annual inundation of these fish is 
so great, that they cover the shores in such quantities as to 
become a nuisance. 1807 SoutHey Espriedla's Lett. (1814) 
I]. 225 It is so frequent as to be quite a nuisance along the 
road, 1849 Macautay ‘ist, Eng. 1. 312 The fox. , was con- 
sidered as a mere nuisance. 1864 C. Geikin Life tx Woods 
iii, 54 But the pigs were not the only nuisance. 
ec. Applied to persons. ih 
1695 Concreve Love for L. 11. iil, 
nuisance to the neighbourhood.—What a 
against the last invisible eclipse! @ 1732 


I'll swear you are a 
bustle did youkeep 
Swirt Sert.Wks. 


NUISANCER. 


1841 II. 143/2 A wise man who does not assist with his coun- 
sels,..and a poor inan with his labour, are perfect nuisances 
ina commonwealth. 1781 Cowper 772th 508 Seest thou yon 
harlot,.. Fhe worn-out nuisance of the public streets. 1816 
Scott Axtig. iv, But here.,he is a sort of privileged 
nuisance. 1859 Sala 7/70. round Clock (1861) 154, 1 am an 
intolerable little nuisance. 1880 HaucHton Phys. Geogr. 
iv. 171 The Syrian highlanders.. were a perpetual nuisance 
to the more powerful countries that surrounded them. 

d. A highly obnoxious or troublesome practice, 
institution, state of things, etc. 

1820 Edin, Rev. XX XIII. 350 The nuisance of monopoly 
completely put down. 1828 CariyLe A/fse. (1857) I. 163 
In the eyes of Voltaire and his disciples, Religion was a 
superfluity, indeed a nuisance. 1865 Mitt in Aforn. Star 
6 July, Of all the political nuisances of the day this is one 
which it most behoves everyone to make a stand against. 

e. A source of annoyancc; something personally 


unpleasant or disagrecable. 

1831 Lytton Godolphin viii, Yhe other set,..who go little 
into parties, and vote balls a nuisance. 1865 TroLlLore 
Belton Est. vii, Vhe journey..was always a nuisance, and 
was more so now than usual. 1897 Mary Kincstry W, 
Africa 363 Neither de Ballay nor the steamer had arrived, 
and a very bitter nuisance this must have been. 

Hence Nui‘sancer, one who causes a nuisance. 

1769 BLacksTONE Comm. IV. xvi. 223 The animadversion 
of the law upon eaves-droppers, nusancers, and incendiaries. 

+ Nui‘sant, 2. Ols. rare. In 5, 7 nusant. 
[a. OF. wzzsant, pres. pple. of uzre.] Tlarmful, 
hurtful; of the nature of a nuisance. 

¢1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 86 Whenne be 
nusant sterres loke noght a3eyn. /é/d., His remuynge fro 
nusant sterrys. 1676 Graut of Ballastaze to Trinity Ho, 
41 Anything that shall be prejudicial, nusant, or obnoxious, 
to any of our Palaces, Houses, or Buildings. 

+ Nuise, v. Obs. rave. In 4 nusy. fa. OF. 
mutsir.| ixtr, To do injury. 

€ 1315 SHOREHAM 1. 530 Pe fend hym-self him maky mey 
Wel dyuerse liknynges..’!o nusy [ze vsy].  [di2. 936 
Senne ony-schryue wanne he uor-3et, Hys senne per-be 
doublep ‘Yo nusy [s#ze acusy]. 

+ Nui-sible, ¢. Ods. rare. [a. OF. nzisible, 
f, zezsir or nutre to harm.] Harmful, hurtful. 

1490 Caxton Eueydos xxi. 76 Neuer of me came euyl 
vnto thein, nor no thyng that was to theym nuysible. /dz:¢. 
xxiv. 89 All thynges that ben cruell and nuysyble. 

+Nuisome, @z. Obs. rare—. [var. of Nor- 
SOME, after 2ze7sance.] Annoying. 

1738 BoLincaroxe Patriot Afug u. 152 Whole swarms of 
little, nuisome, nameless insects will hum and buzz in every 
corner of the court. 

Wukie, obs. forms of Nook. 

+Nuke. Ods. Also 6 newke. [var. of Nucne 
and Nuque.] 

1. The spinal cord. 

1541 CopLand Guycdon's Quest. Chirurg. Divb, Holes.. 
by the whiche descendeth the nuke of the brayne. .tyll vnto 
the ende of the backe. 1543 TRAHERON /igo's Chirurg. 1. 
i. 2 Tbe Nnke which is the mary of the backe bone..is as it 
were a streame descendynge from the said partie. 1547 
BoorveE Srev. Health ccclxvii. 118 The synewes doth pro- 
cede from the newke which 1s the mary of the backe. 

2. The nape of the neck. 

1562 BuLiein Bulwarke, Dial. Sorenes § Chir. 22 b, Cold 
is an enemie to the..braine, and nuke of the necke. 1634 
T. Jounson tr. Parev's Chirurg. in. i. (1678) 55 ‘he back- 
part of the neck called..the nuke or naps. 1676 Wiseman 
Surg, Treat, 1V. iv. 282 Tbose on the left side were then 
swelled from the Nuke down that side of tbe Neck. 

So +Nuke-bone. Obs. rare —°. 

1611 Cotar., Os basilnire, the Nape, or Nuke-bone. 

Wul(e, will not, Nulde, would not: see Niniz. 

+Null, sé.1 Obs. rare. [a. F. nelle, It. nulla, 
fem. of F. zz/, It. 2ullo: see NuLL a. So G. 
mull(e, + nulla, Sw. nolla; G. null, Du. Da. 
nul, Sw. nol.) A cipher; a nought. 

1605 Bacon Adv, Learn. 11. xvi. §6 The kinds of Cyphars 
(besides the simple cyphars with Changes, and intermixtures 
of Nulles and Nonsignificants) are many. @ 1626 — [Var 
with Spain (1629) 5 If part of the People or Estate be 
somewhat in the Election, you cannot make them Nulls or 
Cyphers in the.. Translation. 1691 IT. H[ace] Ace. Nev 
Juvent. p.ix, An Unite was too mugh, and a Null too little. 

Wull 54.2, variant of Knurr. 

1816 Sporting Mag. XLVIII. 178 The games most com- 
mon at Newmarket were fives, spell and null, marbles [and] 
chuck-farthing. 

Null 54.3, variant of Knurw sé, 1. 

1875 Kmicut Dict. WVech. 1535/2 Py moving the lever up 
and down, the carriage is..advanced the proper distance 
and the nulls or beads formed by the cutter. 

Null (nzl), a. (a. OF. 2/7 masce., 22//e fem., = 
It. nzllo, nulla, Sp. nulo, nula, or ad. 1.. nullus, 
f. ze not + 2//us any. So G. nui, Du. nu/] 

1. Void, of no legal or binding force; of no 
efficacy, invalid, 

1563-7 Bucuanan Reform. St. Andros Vernac. Writ. 
{S.1'.S.) 16 Al thayr votis that tendis to continuation, to be 
nul. 1569 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 11. 7 In caise the same 
titillis of the law be reduceable or nay be declarit null. 
1639 Sir I. Starrorp in Lismore Papers Ser. 11. (1888) IV. 
66 There Late assemblie to be held null, the Kinge to 
appoint a new one. 1657 W. Morice Coeva guasi Koun 
§ 23. 231 To say expressly that all is Null which was done 
at Pyworthy. 1714 R. Finves Pract. Désc. u. 35 Their 
commands are originally null and of no force. 1765 BLack- 
STONE Cortnz I. xv. 425 If such consent from the father was 
wanting, the marriage was null. 1849 Macaucay H7s/. 
Eng. v. 1. 582 The act of attainder..would become super- 
fluous at the very moment at which it ceased to be null. 


254 


NULLIFIDIAN. 


1888 Bryce Amer. Commonw, 1. xxxiv. 524 The tribunal is ! of #7//2 bona, Cramond’s execution..having swept all the 


disposed rather to support than to treat a> null the act done. 
b. In phrase wz// and void. 

1669 Marvett Corr, Wks. (Grosart) II. 297 Prorogation 
makes all Bills, Votes, and Proceedings of this Session null 
and voyd. 1769 Junius Lett. xvi. (1788) 95 Any votes 
given to him are null and void. 1803 WELLINGTON in 
Gurw. Desf. (1835) II. 610, I yesterday gave notice. .that 
I should consider it null and void from the 27th instant. 1872 
FREEMAN Norm. Cong. (1876) IV. xvii. 27 ‘Yhat all acts 
done by the authority of the usurper Harold were held to 
be null and void, 

2. Of no value or ithportance; insignificant, 
ineffective. 

1790 Burke French Rev. Sel. Wks. II. 208 Here the 
principle of contribution .. is reprobated as null, and 
destructive to equality. 1803 MatrHus Popul. (1817) III. 
185 We take all possible pains to weaken and render null the 
ties ofnature. 1842 Kincsiey Leff. (1878) I. 79 ruth made 
practically null by modifying it to suit circumstances. 1880 
KINGLAKE Crtmea VI. ix. 304 Upon grounds thus weak, or, 
to speak more exactly, thus null he founded his charges. 

b. Devoid of character, expression, or distinc- 
tive personality. 

@1850 Marc. Futter A¢ /fome & Abroad (1860) 343 AS to 
character, so null that everybody langhed. 1855 Tennyson 
Mand 1. 1. 6 Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly 
null, 1889 H. F. Woop Exelishin. Rue Cain i, "Vhe 
ordeal of lighting up that terribly null countenance. 

3. Nothing; nil; non-existent. 

1761 Phil, Trans, LIL. 277 The effect of the other planets 
is either null or known. 1792 /6i2. LXXXII. 242 Atmo- 
spheric electricity has been..variable..; sometimes quite 
null, then weak, or strong by turns, 1811 PinkeExToNn 
Petral. 11. 486 Its influence on that element was absolutely 
null. 183g M¢Murtrie Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 334 The 
internal lobe of the maxille null or very small. 1866 R. M. 
Frrcuson Electr. (1870) 15 The combined effect of the two 
terrestrial poles, .is thus null. 

4. spec, in null belt, method, point ‘see quots.). 

1809-10 CoLeripcE Friend (1818) III. 150 That confusion 
and formality are but the opposite poles of the same null- 
point? 1851 NicHot Archit. Heav. (ed. 9) 208 The centre 
of gravity and motion, being the mere point where all 
opposite tendencies find their balance—the system's null 
point. 1860 Maury Phys. Geogr. xv. § 640 Vhis calm zone 
..may be considered as a thermal adjustment—the dynam- 
ical null-belt—hetween the trade-winds of the two hemi. 
spheres. 1873 Maxwett Electr. & Alagn. (1881) I. 301 
Methods of this kind, in which the thing to be observed is 
the non-existence of some phenomenon, are called »2// or 
zero methods. 

Null (nzl), v1 ff. Nun a@., alter azul. Cf. 
also OF, xzller, med.L. 2udare (vare).] 

+1. trans. To negative; to make negative. Oés. 

¢ 1620 A. Hume Brit. Tongue (1865) 33 Not is an adverb, 
..and in our tong followes the verb that it nulleth. , 

+2. To reduce to nothing ; to destroy or efface 
completely. Oéds. (freq. in 17th c.) 

¢1645 Howe et Let??. (1650) I. 384, I believe [not]. .that she 
was able to null and extinguisb the native languages she 
found in those places. @1691 Boye //i'st. Acr (1692) 69 
These objections, ,do not really null or take away the possi- 
bility of the thing. 1702 S. Parker tr. Creero De Finibus 
v. 356 In a mamner to null and erase their very Being. 
1722 DE For Col. Yack (1840) 342 He does all be can to null 
or quash the story. 

+b. To deny the validity of. Oés. rare. 

1656 Baxter Reformed Partnz. 338, 1 speak not this 
against any Bishops that acknowledge the Presbyters to be 
true Pastors..but of them that null the Presbyters office. 

3. To annul, cancel, make void. 

1643 Richlien’s Epit.in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) V.333 Lest 
he should spare her, when she was dead, he nulled her last 
will. 1663-4 Marvett Corr Wks. (Grosart) II. 139 They 
affirm that his.. Royal majesty. desired that the Privileges 
might be nulled. 1693 Norris Pract. Désc. (1711) II]. co 
God forbid that such a Law should ever be null'd or made 
void. @1716 Biackatt fivks. (1723) I. 294 Because these 
Marriages had been made before the Law against them was 
given,..it was not reasonable that they would be nulled. 
1957 Burke Abridgm. Eng. Hist, Wks. 1842 II. 584 ‘Vhe 
first election he nulled, because its irregularity was glaring. 
1869 Doran JVadble Traits 384 A particular act of their 
worships,. nulled the proclamation. 

Hence Nuilling v//. sé. 

1654 H. L’Estrance Chas. / (1655) 78 The unbilleting of 
Souidiers and nulling of Martiall Law in times of Peace. 
@ 1687 H. More Cont. Remark. Stories 446 Which is a 
perfect dissolution or nulling of the True.. Religion. 

Null, v2 [var. of zzer/, KNuRL v.] intr. a. 
To make knuris, b, Of a line: To kink. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Nulla, variant of NuLLau. 

Nulla. Also nullah. =NvuLva-NuLba. 

1881 Gentl. Afag. Jan. 69 The birds are so tame that the 
natives knock them down by hurling their nullahs. 1890 
‘R. Botprewoon’ Col.-Reformer (1891) 204 Hutkeeper at 
once seized his nulla in one hand. 


Nu'llable, z. rare—. 


Capable of being annulled. 

21718 W. Penn Tracts Wks. 1727 1. 683 If that Funda- 
mental which gives to the People a Power of Legislation be 
not nullahle. 

| Nulla bona (nv'la bound). [L., ‘no goods’.] 
The return made by a sheriff upon an cxecution 
when the party has no goods to be distrained. 

(1713 ArsuTHNOT John Bull 11. xvi, For a Return of 
a Non est invent., and Nulla habet bona.) 

1807 Aimer, State P. Misc. (1834) I. 675 (Stanf.), For return 
of nulla bona 25 cents. 1829 W. H. MaxweLt Stories 
Waterloo(1856) 63 The sheriff returned a nox est tnventus... 
I ran him to execution, and got »//a bona on my return. 


1885 Law Times LXXVIII. 109/1 The sberiff nade a return 


[f. NULL v, +-aBLE.] 


| 


goods away, P 

Wullafidian, variant of NULLIFIDIAN. 

| Nullah (nvla). Anglo-/ndian. Also nulla. 
{Hindi sa@/@ brook, rivulet, ravine.) A river or 
stream; a watercourse, river-bed, ravine. 

1776 Hatuen Code Gentoo Laws s2 When the water fails 
in all the Nullahks. 1993 Hovces 7» av. /ndia 20 Vhis 
road is crossed by several nulluhs, some of which have ferry 
boats stationed at then. 1834 Mepwin Angler in Wales 
II. 16 A nullah, broader and swifter than usual, cut off my 
communication with the budgerow. 1859 R. F. Burton 
Centr. Afr. in Jril. Geogr. Soc. XXX. 206 Here and 
there are nullahs, with high stiff earthbanks for the passage 
of rain torrents. 1883 F. M. CrawForp A/7 /saacs x, We 
had just crossed a nullah in the forest, full from the recent 
rains. 

attrib. 1869 E, A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 71 Marsh 
or nullah water full of vegetable debris. 

| Nu‘lla-nu‘lla. Alsognulla-,nullah-, nolla-. 
[Native Australian.] A club of hard wood used 
as 2 weapon by the aborigines of Australia. 

1838 'T. L. Mitcnet, Exped. FE. Austral. I. 350 Striking 
him on the back of the head with a nulla-nulla, 1863 
BeveripGE Gatherings 1o Wherein lay his Nullah-nullah. 
1885 Mxs. C. Prato Head Station 176 ‘Vhe elder men beat 
their nulla-nullas, and waved their spears. 1890 LumuoLtz 
Cannibals 72 Vhe nolla-nolla or club, the warlike weapon 
of the Australian native most commonly in use. 

WNulle, will not : see Nin v. 


Nulled, variant of KnurLep ff/. a. 

1895 Knicut Dict. Mech. 1535/1 Nulled-work, turned 
work resembling a series of beads strung on a rod. 

+Nuller. Obs. rare. [f. Nutt v.l+-ERl] 
One who annuls; a nulliher. 

1650-87 H. More Conject. Cabbal. (1713) 240 Gross Idola- 
ters, bold Nullers or Abrogators of the indispensable Laws 
of Christ. oe 

Nullibi-city. vare—. [f. L. 2/767 nowherc.] 
The condition of being nowhere existent. So 
Nullibi‘ety, Nullibi‘lity. Also Nullibi-quitous 


a., nowherc existing. 

1822 Mes. E. Natuan Langreath 111. 290 They have 
succeeded so far as to render her [sc. Liberty] in a state of 
*nulibicity, 1668 WitKins Real Char. i. vil. § 2. 188 Ubi- 
quity, omnipresence, *Nullibiety. 1896 Common Wretzsche's 
Wks. XI. 38 Wagner's ubiquity and nullibiety. 1832 
Fraser's Alag. V\. 483 Our mock-inodest rulers .. have 
almost persuaded themselves of the “nullibility of these 
houses. 1820 Examiner 632/2 Mr. Dadikey’s *nullibiquitous 
hat and waistcoat. 

+ Nullibism. 0és. rare. [See next and -1su.] 
The doctrine of the nuwllibists. 

1681 Gianvitt Sadducismus 111 Dost thou hear, my 
Nullibist, what one of the. Symmists of that stupendious 
secret of Nullibism plainly professes ? 

Nullibist. Now zare or Oss. [f. L. nzedlibi 
nowhere +-1sT.] One who affirms that a spirit or 
incorporeal being nowhere exists. 

1662 H. More Péilos. rit, Pref. Gen., Scholia xxvii. 
(1712) 28 For what relates to the opinion of the Nullibists, 
Ihave abundantly demonstrated how wild a notion it is. 
1681 GLanviLe Sadducismus 100 Those other therefore 
because they so boldly affirin that a Spirit is Nullibi. -have 
deservedly purchased to themselves the Name or Title of 
Nullibists. @ 1763 Doppripce Hs. (1803) 1V. 408 We 
must go into the scheme of the Nullibists, and affirm that 
God is no where. 1803 W. Taytor in J/onthly Alag. XIV. 
490 He may, consequentially, with respect to external 
beings, be a nullibist. 


Wullification (nalifike-fan), fad. late L. sze/- 
“ificatio, {. nullificare: see NULLIFY and -ATION.] 

+1. Reduction to nothing. Ods. rare. 

1630 DoxsE Sevvt. clviii. Wks. 1839 VI. 288 This is.,the 
most deadly and peremptory Nullification of Man that we 
can consider, ; 

2. The action of rendering null or of no effect. 

1808 Bentuam Sc. Reforie 13 Principle of nullification; 
decision on grounds avowedly foreign to the merits. 1810 
— Packing (1821) 7 The most efficient instrument of injustice 
may be seen in the principle and practice of nullification. 
1839 James Louis X/V, 1. 66 His accession to the throne 
was ushered in by the nullification of his father’s will. 1886 
Manch, Exant 17 Feb. 5/4 The nullification of elections by 
a partisan majority, 

b. U.S. The action, on the part of a State 
legislature, of refusing to allow a general law to 
be enforced within the State. Also att77d. 

Theterm app. originated with Jefferson in 1798. 

1838 Ht. Martineau MWestern Trav. I. 244 Mr. Calhoun 
is as full as ever of his Nullification doctrines. 1859 
Bartiett Dict, Amer. (ed. 2) 298 Nullification, in the case of 
South Carolina, was simply an act, or at least a threat of 
open rebellion, 1894 Fiske //ist. Amer. 270 The govern- 
ment of the United States has never acknowledged theright 
of nullification, or permitted any state to exercise it. 

Hence Nullifica'tionist ; Nu‘llifica:tor. 

1862 LupLow //ist. U.S. 135 The President .. seemed 
almost a natural ally to the Nullificationists. 1833 ez 
Monthly Mag. XX XVII. 358 The little distracted band of 
nullificators, as some of your journals call them. 

Nullifidian (nzlifi'dian), sé. and a. Also 6 
nulla-; 7 -fidean. [f. L. 2z//2-, comb. form of 
nullus no + fidés faith.] 

A. sé, 1, One of no taith or religion ; a sceptic 
in matters of religion. 

1564-78 ButteIn Dial, agst. Pest. (1888) 14 To be plain, I 
am a Nullafidian, and there are many of our secte. 1596 
Harincton JMetam., A pol, Dd ij b, Then all sayd they would 
condemne mee as a neuter, or 27//i Jidiax, except if auea 
better answere. 1637 GiLLesrie Eng. Pog. Cerem. Epist. 


NULLIFIER. 


A 2 The Atheisticall Nullifidian nothing wepricett, the 
assoyling of Ecclesiasticall controversies. 1668 Howe Siess. 
Righteous (1825) 157 Sure to be soa Solifidian is to be a nul- 
lifidian. 1775 Howie Scots Horthies Pref. (1871) p. xxx, 
Some sceptical nulliidian or other may be ready to object. 
1816 Scott Old Mort. xxxi, In their eyes, a lukewarm Pres- 
byterian was little better than a Prelatist, an anti-Covenan- 
ter, and a Nullifdian. 1826 — MWoodst. xv, In case thou 
shouldst bolla for assistance, as yonder Nullifidian bath it 

2. /ransf. One who lacks faith ; a disbeliever. 

1668 Kirkman Eng. Rogue (1871) 11. 57 The very Ale- 
house-keeper..was now grown such a Nullifidian tbat he 
would not believe us for small-beer. 1830 Blackw, Mag. 
XXVII. 533 Sir John Moore was professedly a nullifidian in 
Spanish energy and patriotism. 1872 Geo. Eviot A/iddlemn, 
1, iv, Celia was no longer the eternal cherub, but..a pink- 
and-wbite nullifidian. 

B. adj. Having no faith or belief. 

1627 FectHam Resolves 11. xlvii. (1677) 253 A Solifidean- 
Christian is a Nullitidean-Pagan. 1816 Scott Old Afort. 
xxxi, 1 fear treachery to the host from this nullifidian 
Achan. 1883 SwixsurNe J isc. (1836) 175 The sceptic, or in 
the phrase of Wither's time the nullifidian Nott. 

ullifier (nz'lifaies:). [f Nutiiry v. +-eR 1.) 

1. One who nullifies; spec. in U.S. //ist., one 
who maintained the right of any State to annul, 
within its own boundaries, laws passed in Congress. 

1832 W. Irvine Life 5 Lett. (1366) IL]. 44 A member of 
the legislature, and one of the leaders of the nullifiers. 1844 
Emerson .Vew Eng. Reformers Wks. (Bohiu) 1. 260 So the 
country is frequently affording .. examples of .. solitary 
nullifiers, who throw themselves on their reserved rights. 
1894 Fiske Hist. Amer, 312 To the mixture of threat with 
persuasion the nullihers yielded. 

2. transf, (See quot.) 

1859 Bartietr Dict. Amer, (ed. 2) 293 Nullifier. was 
also applied to a sort of shoe, inade like a decapitated boot, 
brought into fashion in tbe ‘ nullification’ times. 

+Nu'lliform, z. O43. 7are—'.  [f. 1. nalli-, 
nullus no + -FORM.) Waving wo proper form. 
fence }Nulliformity. Oss. 7are—'. 

¢1§81 in Grindal’s Rem. (Parker Soc.) 471 It was like 
that religion .. would against his nature have proved 
milliform, yea, in continuance nulliform. 1644 Ilarowick 
in Voleration Disapproved & Condemned (1670) 26 We have 
undertaken..the establishment of Uniformity, and how can 
that stand with this Omniformitie, indeed Nulliformity, I 
understand not. 

Nullify (nvtifai), v. [ad. late L. sullificire 
(VTertallian), f. szd/1-, smdiiis NULL a@.: see -FY. 
So F. xullifier.] 

1. ¢rans. To render legally null and void; to 
annul, cancel. 
 xg95 Daniet Cys. Wars ut. Ixxxix, Which accusation was 
th’ occasion, that His successour by order nullifies Many 
his Patents. 1607 R. Cfarew) tr. Lstienne’s World of 
Wonders 353 He nullified all the indulgences granted to 
the French. 1643 Maxsuan. Lett. 22 Vhe judgements of 
all other Courts are ratified or nullified by a Parliament, 
1775 Jouxson Sar. no yr. 38 By crossing the Atlantick 
lre has not nullified his right. 1817 Cossert Wsés. XXXII. 
360 Seeing that the act nullifies their previous engagement. 
1845 Gentil. Mag. XCV.1. 501 This bequest being to the 
poor indefinitely, nullified his will. 1880 I. Kirke Life 
Garfield 43 lt was that act which South Carolina nullified 
and refused to allowto be executed within her borders. 

absol. 1837 Catnoun Ms, IL. 57 lhe State of South 
Carolina..declared the act to be unconstitutional, and as 
such null and void. Ina word, we nullified. 

2. To make of no value, use, or efficacy; to reduce 
to nothingness ; to efface completely. 

1609 Sir E. Hosy Let. to 7. Hliggons) 56 If Aérius. .doe 
ioyne with the Primitiue Church, in nullifying oblations for 
the dead. 1642 J. Eaton Honey-c. Free Fustif 373 Vf it 
heale not these,..°s not Justification nullified, and made of 
nouse? 1675 Brooks Gold, Key Wks. 1867 V. 218 He hath 
weakened, yea, nullified and taken away sin. 1781 S. 
Peters //7st. Connecticut 26 Enouzh, surely, has been said 
to nullify the Colonists’ plea of having bought their lands of 
the Indians. 1809 Jed. Frud, XXI1. 509 These facts .. 
could by no means subvert and nullify the very obvious and 
evident advantages. 1850 Grote Greece 11 Ix. (1862) V. 288 
‘The narrow dimensions of the harbour would have nullified 
her superiority at all times. 1876 Farrar St. aul (1883) 
47 Vhey had long learnt to nullify what they professed to 
defend. 

b. With personal object. 

1603 J. Davies J/icrocos. Wks. (Grosart) I. 43/1 If other- 
wise he should with them abide, They would through glory 
be quite nullificd. 1625 13. Jonson Staple of N. iv. Interm. 
iv, | would haue..her Graces Herald to..nullifie him for 
no Gentleman. 1642 Rocers Naaman 311 Absolutely un- 
subsisting in themselves, meerly nullifed. 1702 C. MATHER 
Magn. Chr. iu. 1. (1852) 343 Thus content was he to be 
nullified, that the Lord might be magnified. 1849-50 ALISON 
Hist, Enrope \.i.§ 63.106 He not only brought the nobility 
to Paris, but he nuilified them when there. 

Hence Nullifying v/. sb. and ppl. a. 

1647 Waro Simp. Cobler 50 Such usurpations are the 
Neronian nullifyings of Kingdomes. 165 Baxter /2f 
apt. 226 The violating of the Covenant is not fitly called a 
nullifying of it. 1681 — dusw. Dodwell iii. 22 Against even 
the Nullifying Canons, 1832 W. Irvine Life & Lett. 
(1866) III. 44, 1 dined with lim at Governor Hamilton's, the 
nullifying Governor, 1852 Hanna Afem. Dr. Chalmers 
LV. xiii. 203 A nullifying edict. .from the Civil Court. 

| Nullipara (nzlipara). [mod.L., f. s//i- 
(cf. prec.) + -para, fem. of -farus : see -PAKOUS.] 
A female who has never given birth to a child. 

1872 T. G. Tnomas Dis. Women (ed. 3) 76 Ina nullipara, 
or virgin, tbis is often produced. 1904 rit. Med. Frul, 

3 Dec. 83 The patient was a nullipara. 

Hence Nullipa‘rity ; Nulli‘parous a. 

1859 Todd's Cycl. Anat. V. 624/2 ‘he average dimensions 
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of the virgin or nulliparous uterus. 1872 1.G. THomas 
Dis. Women (ed. 3) 127 Parturition is almost never met with 
in nulliparous women, except after removal of large tumors 
per vaginam, 1878 Obstet. Trans. (1879) XX. 173 Circum- 
stances..in which proof of parity or nulliparity may turn 
out to be proof of imocence or guilt. 

Nullipore (nv‘lipoe1). [f. L. szr//i-, aud/as no 
+ Pore sé.) A form of marine vegetation having 
the power of secreting lime like the coral polyp. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XV1. 363/1 In his system, the Nullipores 
are rejected fromthe place so long assigned them, 1860 
Macry Phys. Geogr. xiii § 560 Brilliant, rosy, or peach 
coloured Nullipores overgrow the decaying masses. 1882 
Grime Geot. Sketches 34 We pick up..broken whelks, 
nullipores, and corallines, 

attrib, 1888 H.W. Parker Spirit Beauty (1889) 20 Gorgon 
corals and nullipore sea-weeds. 

Nuillism. rare, [f. Nuit a. + -1sm.] 
Absence of distinctive character. 

3831 CartvLeE in Fraser's Mlag. I11. 130 All critical guild- 
brethren now working diligently..in the calmer spbere of 
Vapidism or even Nullism. 

Nullity (uo'liti). (a. Fe elié (=1t. nultita, 
Sp. 2zlidad), or med.L. nzllitas: see NULL a. 
and -1Ty.] 

1. The tact of being legally null and void; in- 
validity. Also (with @ and 7), an instance of 
this; a fact or circumstance causing invalidity. 

a. With reference to marriage. Also a#trzd. 

1570 Foxe A. 4 JV. (ed. 2) r222/1 Vhe Pope beyng minded 
..to geue sentence for the inualiditie and nullinie of the 
kyngs first preteused matrimonie. 1613 Sir R. Naunton 
in Succlench MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1. 140 The nullity 
in the case of my Lord of Essex and Iris Lady. 1645 Mitton 
(title-p.), Tetrachordon, Expositions upon the four chief 
places in Scripture which treat of Marriage or Nullities in 
Marriage. 1707 tr. Wks. C'tess D'Anots (1715) 114 Omit- 
ting nothing tit was necessary to be done, to prevent the 
starting of any Nullities in my Wedlock. 1765 Blacks rong 
Comm. 1. 434 Vhese disabiliies,.only make the marriage 
voidable, and not ¢fso facfo void, until sentence of nullity 
be obtained. 1845 Camppene Chancellors xxxiv. (1857) LI. 
85 They..introduced into it words respecting the original 
nullity of the King’s first inarriage. 1865 Aforn. Star 3 Feb., 
This was a petition for srullity of marriage on the ground of 
imperfect publication of the banns. 1894 Daily News 26 July 
9/1 The respondent not having entered an appearance or 
pul in any defence in the nullity suit. 

b. In gencral use. 

1608 Witter //erapla F.xod. 675 Notwithstanding this 
negligence there was no nullitie of Aarons consecration. 
1637-50 Row //ist. Ayré (Wodrow Soc.) 111 The nullitie of 
the former gift to be discussed als well by way of exception 
as action, @ 1683 OwEN //oly Sp. (1693) 222 There would 
have beena Nullity in what they did, a1715 BURNET Oven 
Time (1766) 1. 84 Which inferred a nullity on all their pro- 
ceedings. 1776 J. Aoams JH 4s. (1854) IX. 390 You have my 
hearty concurrence in telling tle jury the nullity of acts of 
parliament. 1875 Stubss Const. //ist. 11. xiv. 142 The 
nullity of all proceedings taken in contravention of thein. 

+2. Nullifcation. Ods. rare. 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. \. Ixii. § 13 Dissolutions and 
Nullities of things done are not onely not fauoured, but 
hated. /dcd. v. Ixxxi. 83 A nullitie or frustration of all 
such acts, 1654 H. L'Esrrance Chas. / (1655) 155 The 
uext day a Declinator and Protestation was presented.. 
against the Assembly and containing a Nullity of it. 

3. An act or thing which is intll or invalid. 

1624 Gee Vew Shreds Old Snare 17 The Consistories of 
our Bishops can doe no Acts but nullities against any of 
these. 1652 N, Curverwer 7reat. 1. vii. (1661) 49 They 
are not onely irregularities, but meer nullities, 1768 
BLacksTONE Cont, 111. 246 This the teurporal courts pay 
no regard to, and look upon a caveat as a mere nullity. 
1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 1V.281 The last execution shall 
stand ; the first being a mere nullity. 1849 Macavtay //ist. 
ding. ti, 1.178 The national sales, not lraving been con- 
firned by parliament, were regarded by the tribunals as 
nullities. 1891 Law Jmes XC. 462/1 The Court declared 
the deed a nulliry. 

4, The condition of being null or nonght; a state 
of nothingness. 

1889 G. Harviuy Prerces Super. Wks. (Grosart) I]. 176 
Kuerlasting infamie, horrible damnation, & a most hideous 
nullity, 16z0 ‘1, Grancrr Div. Logike 112 For where there 
is no essence, or a thing deprived of essence, there is nega- 
tion, or nullitie, 1649 Jer. laytor G4. Lxemp, Disc. ii. 
§ 11 Sometimes such ., smaller indecencies are therefore 
pardoued and lessened almost to a nullity. 1715 Bextiey 
Serm. xi. 376 The whole system of Nature must_imme- 
diately,.vanish into its primitive Nullity. 1791 Cowrer 
Vardley Oak 88 Thy growth From almost nullity into a state 
Of matchless grandeur. 1848 W. H. Kewry tr, £. Bianc's 
fist. Ten Y. 1. 39 Had not the hundred days afforded 
proof of the political nullity of the elder Bourbons? 1873 
M. Annoip Lit, 4 Dogma 285 ‘The nullity of its deliver- 
ances, where. .to bring it manifestly to book is impossible. 

5. ta. A nonght, a cipher. Ods. 

1587 Freminc Cont, /folinshed 111. 1371/1 The cipher with 
the nullities and marks for names of princes and councillors. 
1624 Bepert Left, xii. 161 If..you finde you haue taken 
manie nullities for signifying nuinbers,. .correct the totall. 

b. A mere nothing. 

axs91 H. Situ Wes. (1867) 11. 448 The error..is great, 
but yet not such as doth make a nullity of our church. 
1596 Nasuc Saffron Walden Wks. (Grosart) III]. 69 What 
the plausibilitie of Martin? A Nullitie; yea and a wofull 
Nullitie, anda piteous Nullitie. 1642 H. More Song of Sout 
ut. i. Iv. i, [I] thei nigh blame of deep idolatrie That give 
so much to that slight nullitie. 179: Cowrer IVs. (1837) 
XV. 226 Such a mere nullity is tinre, to a creature to whom 
God gives a feeling heart. 1828 D'Israr.t Chas. /, 1, x. 
287 Like many similar attempts, .this predatory attack con- 
cluded ina nullity. 1860 Motrey Nesherd. v. (1868) I. 137 
His army was shrinking to a nullity. 
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c. Of persons: A nonentity. 

1657 J. TRavp Comm. Fob xxx. 2 These Sanniones, in the 
text were, through idleness, mear nullitics in the world. 1846 
Browninc Lett. (1899) 1. 394 Such a miserable nullity, and 
husk of aman. 1874 BLackte SedfCu/t. 30 In society the 
nee accomplished inan of mere professional skill is often a 
nullity. 

Nuilliverse. [f. L. wz/i-, nulls no, in 
contrast to wnziverse.) A world devoid of any 
unifying principle or plan. 

1847 WILKINSON tr. Szwedenborg’s Outl. Infinite Introd. 
17 [He] made of the universe an incoherent nulliverse, a 
whirl of fleeting sequences, and a delirious ‘ chase of Pan’. 
188z W. James in J/éud 192 Vhe world. .is pure incoherence, 
a chaos, a nulliverse, to whose haphazard sway I will not 
truckle, 

+ Nullize, v. 06s. rave—'. [f. Nutu a. + 
-1zk.} trans. To bring to nothing, 

a 3618 Syivester Honour's Farewell 82 Wks. (Grosart) 
II, 287 A lowly Fortune is of all despised : A lofty one, oft, 
of it selfe, nullized. 

Nu'llo. Now 7yfag. [a. It. s2//0; see Nutia.] 
A nought, a cipher. 

1598 Fiorito, Cero, Zero, a sipher of naught, a nullo. 
a 1640 Jackson Creed x. Notes, Wks. 1X. 271 To reckon it 
(sc. pleasure] not only as a nullo or cyphier,.. but as a mere 
vacuum or nothing. 1680 W. pr Bruaine Hum. Prud. vi. 
(1686) 29, I am not much concerned if the Plebeian Heads 
take me for the Image of a Fly, a Nullo, a Cypher. 1824 
J. Jounson 7ypoer, 1h. iv. 71 The nullo..may be used as 
a degree in geometrical works. 

Nullubist, variant ol NuLvisisr. 

1668 H/. JJore’s Div. Dial, Publisher's Pref. A 3 That 
new fond Opinion of the Nullubists,..that God is no-where. 

+ Num, abbreviation ol NUMSKULL. 

1807 W. Irvine Sa/mag. (1811) 1. 67 A/em. All the New- 
Jersey lawyers uss. 

+ Num, variant of some NAME v. 

a1300 Cursor Al. 9823 Pe stalworth godd man sal bim 
num, Godd fader 0 werld es for to cum. 

Num, obs. pa. pple. of Nin v. 

Numb (nvm), a. (andsé,). Forms: (5 nomyn,) 
5-6 nome, 6-5 num, 6-7 numme, numbe, 7 
numne, 7-numb. [pa. pple. of Nim v.] 

A. adj. 1, Deprived of tecling, or of the power 
of movement, esp. throngh excessive cold. 

¢1440 Promp. Larv. 3538/1 Nomyn, or take wythe pe 
palsye, paraliticus. 1460 Jowneley A/yst, xxx. 111 There 
chachid I the crumpe, yit held 1 my grounde halfe nome. 
151 Turnur //erdad 1. (1568) 9 Leopardes bayne layd to a 
scorpione maketh hyr utterly amased and num. 1577-82 
Breton Toys of [dle Head ix, My harteit selfe, is bitten so 
with frost, What all my seuces now are waxed nome. 1607 
Row anos Drogines Lanth. D2, | make them warme, That 
are bothcolde and numme. 1626 Bacon Sy/zva §735 Leaning 
long upon any Part maketh it Numme, and as we call it, 
Asleep. 1674 N. Famrax Bulk §& Selv. 47 Were all seeing 
things sightless, there would be wo colours..; all feelers 
numb, nothing handlesom, 1820 Keais “ve of St. Agnes 
i, Numb were the Beadsyman’s fingers, while he told His 
rosary. 1882 ‘Ouipa' JWaremma 1. 209 Just now 1 grew 
blind and nub. 

Jig. a1g68 Ascuam Scholem, (Arb.) 148 That their 
feete: be feete without ioyntes, that is to say, not distinct 
by trew quantitie of sillabes; And so, soch feete, be but 
numme,.fecte. 1610 //istrio-mastix 1. 33 Munick slrall 
feast the bounteous eares of Peace, Whil'st she inspires her 
nhumme conceipt with life. 1869 Speaker 7 Keb. 453/2 To 
foster tlrat sense of history which is as active in that country 
as it is numb in our own. f 

b. Helpless, incapable. A215 hand, an inex- 
pert or clumsy person. slang. 

1802 Patey Nat. Vheol. xix. (1819) 302 A snail, as it 
should seem, is the nrost numb and unprovided of all arti- 
ficers. 1853 R.S. SurtEEs Sfonge'’s Sp. Tour xxxviil. 212 
The fact 1s, that ladies':maids are only numb hands in all 
that relates to lrunting. 1866 Puach 27 Oct. 177 The Brad- 
ford writer is a ‘numb hand’. 

ce. Comb., as numb-cold, -footed, -handed. 

1605 Uryall Chevatry i. ii, Bot death hath layd lis num- 
cold hand upon me. 1853 R. 5S. Scrtres Sponge's Sp. Jour 
xxiii, 123 You scandalous, lrypocritical, rusty-booted, nunib- 
handed son of a pntfing corn-cutter. 1866 CARLYLE Remin, 
(1881) I. 272 A heavy, shortish, numb-footed man. 

2, Ot the nature of nnmbness. 

164x Mitton Ch. Govt. vi. Wks. 1851 II]. 124 If to bring 
a num and clil stupidity of soul..be 10 keep away schisme, 
they keep away schisme indeed. 1836 Six W. Hamitton 
Discuss. (1852) 269 Toinduce that numb rigidity into our in- 
tellectual hie 1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. 1X. 795 The note 
onthat day shows that there had been some smarting pain 
in the ear, and also a ‘numb’ feelimg iu it occasionally, 

th. Atwnb palsy, paralysis. Cds. 

1642 Rocers Naaman 35 What a numbe palsey, what a 
Laodicean temper..hath covered us over. 1709 STRYTE 
Aun, Ref. 1. xiii. 434 He was taken with the numb palsy 
on one side. 1772 Seston Gaz.2 Mar. 3/1 Last Friday died 
very sudden of the Nunrb-Palsey, Mrs. Mary Sigourney. 

3. Cansing numbness. zare—'. 

1594 Suaxs. Kick. £//, u.i. 117 He..did give himselfe (All 
thin and naked) to the numbe cold night. 

B. sé. A cold which unmbs hsh. 

1888 Axmstronc in Goode Amer. Fishes 119 When we 
have extremely cold and cloudy weather,..the Trout at 
the mouth of New River are benumbed...When these 
‘numbs' occur, it is generally known through this and the 
adjoining counties. /é¢d.,'‘Uhere was a ‘numb" in January, 
1877, and another in the winter of 1879. 

Numb (nym), v. Also 7 numme, numn, 
num. ff. prec., or back-formation from next: cf. 


the earlier 4226.) trans. To make numb. 
16092 Marston Antonio's Rev. wW. 1, 1 will live, Onely to 
nutnme some others cursed Lloode Witb the dead palsie of 
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like misery. 1645 N. Drake Sieges Pontefract Castle 
(Surtees) 27 [he bullitt grased upon Captin Fluddes legg, 
and numned it a little. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg, 1. 401 
Plough naked, Swain, and naked sow the Land, For lazy 
Winter nums the lab'ring Hand. 1742 Gray Eton 89 
Lo, Poverty,..That numbs the soul with icy hand. 1774 
Gotposm. Vat, Hist. (1776) V1. 266 The people.. perceived, 
that the torpedo had actually numbed the dead fishes into 
life again. 1813 Scotr Rokeby in. xxi, A silent mood Hath 
numb‘d the current of his blood. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) 
{. 413 Age numbs the sense of both worlds. 

absol. 1610 Marna A/aslerf. ut. clxxtii. 487 Cicuta which 
wee call hemlocke..numbeth and astonierh. 

Numbed (numa), p//.a. Also 6-7 numd, 6-8 
nummed, 7 nu’m)m’d; 6 nombde, 8 numb’d. 
[f NumB a.; cf. prec. and denumbed.] 

1. Deprived of feeling or power of movement, 
esp. through cold. Also fig. a. In predicative use. 
Also with 2. 

1553 BrespE Q. Curtins Sj, They were streighte wayes so 
nuinmed for colde, that they could not ryse agayne. 1577 
Gooce Heresbach's /1usb. 1. (1586) 68 b, You must shake of 
the Caterpillers in the morning,..when they be numbed. 
a 1601? Marston Pasgutl § Kath, \1. 235, 1am almost dead, 
numb'd vp with feare. 1655 GurNALL Chr. in Arm. v. 195/1 
Finding his hands nummed with cold he goes first to the 
fire. 1727 A. Hamitron New Acc. E. Indies 11. xxxix. 89 
It grew first red by Inflammation, and then blue and 
nummed, 1768 Sir W. Jones Soffa Poems (1777) 3 To 
warm the traveller, numb’d with winter’s cold. 1860 ‘Tyn- 
DALL Glac. 1. xxv. 190, I] was too intent upon my work to 
heed the cold much, but I was numbed, 1899 A//b220’s 
Syst. Med. Vi. 586 The tip of the tongue and the lips felt 
numbed during cold weather. 


b. In attributive use. 

1596 SPENSER F. Q. vi. xi. 45 Like lyfull heat to nummed 
senses brought, And life to feele that long for death had 
sought. 160z Marston Aztonto's Rev. Prol., Drizling sleete 
Chilleth the wan bleak cheek of the numd earth. a 1659 
Lovezace Poems so I’m {ce; Anummed speaking clod, and 
mine own show, My Self congeal’d,a Man cut out in Snow. 
1716 Pore //iad vii. 396 The Tendon burst beneath the 
pondrous Blow, And his numb'd Hand dismiss’d the useless 
Bow, 1842 MANNinG Ses. (1848) I. 195 We are slowly 
recovering, anxiously chafing our aeinen tt nes to life. 1884 
Manch. Exam.4 June 5/2 The reform agitation first stirred 
his numbed faculties into the energies of a free and active 
wnanhood. 

absol. a 1659 Lovetace Poems 72 Fearing we Numm'd 
fear’d no Flagration, [He] Hath curled all his Fires in this 
one One. 

t2. Numbed palsy (see NumB a. 2b). Ods.— 

1655 Mouret & Benner Health's Improv. 224 They cast 
.. Sophia Queen of Poland into a numb’'d Palsie. 


+Numbedness. 0és. Also 7 nummed-, 
numbd.-. [f. prec.+-Nness.] Numbness. 

1600 Hotranp Livy Ix. ili. 313 Their bodies also were 
possessed as it were with a strange and extraordinarie num- 
mednesse in their limmes. 1657 Ranp tr. Gassendis Life 
Peiresc i. §7 He could not rise.., by reason of the like numb- 
edness of his thigh and foot. 1676 Wiseman Surgery (J.), 
If the nerve be quite divided, the pain is little, only a kind 
of stupor or numbedness, 

Number (nv'mba1), sé. Forms: a. 3-3 noum- 
bre (4-6 -ber, 5 -bur), 5 nounbre; 4-5 nowm- 
bre (5 -ber, 5-6 -bur); 3-6 nombre (5-6 -bur, 
-byr, 5-7 -ber); 4 numbur (-bir, -bere), 4-6 
numbre,4-number. £8. 4-5 nowmyre, 4 -mir, 
5-6 -me2r(e, 5 noumer; 4 nomir (6 -er, 6 Sc. 
-mer); 5-6 nummer (6 -meir, 6 Sc. -mir). [f. 
OF. nombre, nonbre, numbre, numere:—L. nu- 
merum, acc, sing. of numerus,anumber. Cf. Du. 
nommer, G., Dan., Sw., Norw. szemmer.] 

I. 1. The precise sum or aggregate of any col- 
lection of individual things or persons. 

a, 1297 R. Grouc, (Rolls) 1397 As wel..Vor loue of be 
panes as to wite be noumbre of eche manne [v.7. be menne]. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 503 Pe numbre pat out of heuen fell Po 
can na tung in erth noght tell. ¢1340 Hampo.e Pr. Consc. 
7436 Pe noumbre of payns pat pare griefes Passes be mens 
witt pat here liefes, ¢1380 Wvcur Sev. Sel. Wks. IT. 139 
Pis noumbre of fishis pat here weren taken, bitokenep pe 
noumbre of seintis. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 129 
Xerses, kynge of Inde,..strongly gederid huge hostis of 
whych no man couth tellthe nombyr, 1486 Bh. St. Alans 
eij, he moore nombur than ywis, the gretter the beuy is. 
1529 More Suppl, Souls Wks. 307/2 He sayth that then 
shall the nomber of sore and sick beggers decreace. 1593 
Suaks. Rich, //,1. ili. 210 Thy sad aspect, Hath from the 
number of his hanish’d yeares Pluck’d foure away. 1667 
Mitron /. Z. 11. 706 What created mind can comprehend 
Thir number. 1700 Drypen Pref. Fables, 1 found, by the 
number of my verses, that they began to swell into a little 
volume. 1796 Sourney Lett. fr. Spain (1799) 441 The num- 
ber of fools is infinite. a@ 1844 in Stephens BA. Farw 11,71 
The number of hurdles required for feeding sheep on 
turnips is[etc.]. 1891 E, Peacock Narcissa Brendon 1. 114 
The number of books was very large. 

fl. 1597 Suaks. 2 //en. [V,1V, i, 4 Send discouerers forth, 
‘To know the numbers of our inemies. @ 171g Appison (J.), 
‘Vhere is but one gate for strangers to enter at, that it may 
be known what numbers of them are in the town, 1815 
Evruinstone Ace. Canbul (1842) 11. 98 Their numbers are 
not less than thirty thousand families. 

B. cx1400 Maunpevy. (Roxb.) vi. 18 Pare was sum tyme 
fyue sowdanes after be noumer of be fyue kyngdomes, 1513 
Doucias Aineis xi. vii. 77 Of thar schippis the nummeir 
and maner. 1552 Lynpesay Alonarche 6220 Thow knew the 
nomer of predestinat, Quhome thow did call. _ ; 

b. p/. The title of the fourth book in the Bible, 
the earlier part of which contains a census of the 
Israelites. + Also in sing. 

¢ 1400 Bisre (Wycl.) Ni. Prol., This book clepid N uimeri, 


| that is to seie, the book of Noumbre. 


256 


1soz Ord. Crysten 


| Afen(W. de W. 1506) 1v. xxi. X jb, The auncyent testament 
| in the .xxv. chapitre of nombres. 1563 //omdlies 11. /dolatry 


iii. (1859) 175 As it is written in the book of Numbers, 
the twenty-third chapter, that there was xo idol in Jacob. 
1§89 Coorer Adsmon. 127 In the Nombers, he that brake 
the Sabbath day, was stoned to death. 1649 Rosgerts 
Clavis Bibl. 52 Numbers,..so called because a great part of 
the Book, especially at the beginning, is spent in Numbring 
of the Tribes and Families of Israel. 1727-38 Cuamuers 
Cycl. s.v. Pentatench, Vhe five books of Moses..; viz. 
Genesis,.. Numbers, and Deuteronomy. 1840 Pensuy Cyel. 
XVII. 426/2 The book of Deuteronomy supposes the pre- 
vious composition of Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers. 1875 
Encycl, Brit. 111. €38/1 The Levitico-Elohistic document, 
which embraces most of the laws in Leviticus with large 
parts of Exodus and Numbers. 

ce. A census or ennmeration of persons. rare—!. 

1831 Burrrick Vey. 33 Two gentlemen undertook to take 
a number of these people, and found it to be about twelve 
hundred. 

2. A particular sum or aggregate of units, of a 
kind specified or implied in the context. 

a 1300 Cursor A, 423 Pis numbre pat he ordend pan Suld 
be bath of angel and man. 1393 Lanct. 7. 77. C. xxii. 
255 In mesure god made alle manere pynges, And sette hit 
ata sertayn and at a syker numbre. 1595 Suaks. John 11. i. 
347 Wee'l put thee downe, gainst whoin these Armes wee 
beare, Or adde a royall number to the dead. 1822 SHELLEY 
Faust ij. 408 Quite a new piece, the last of seven, for ‘tis 
The custom now to represent that number. 1861 F. Met- 
CALFE O.rontan in Iceland (1867) 166, 1200 people were in- 
vited to the Grave-ale, the greatest number that ever came 
to such a ceremony in Iceland. 

b. In phr. fhe number of (so many). 

1426 Catal. Deeds F. R.O.1V. 547 [He may] send who 
that he will undir the nowmbre of a dozen persons. 1470-85 
Matory Arthur xu. vil. 601 Whanne this crye was made 
vnto Joyous yle drewe knyghtes to the nomber of fyue 
honderd. ¢1530 Lp. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. 481 Al 
thys company were to the numbre of xv. thousande 
Knightes. 1582 N. Licherievp tr. Castanheda's Cong. E. 
/ud.\. vii. 18b, Where also then were in sight the number 
of twentie Moores skirmishing with their dartes, 

3. A sum or total of abstract units. 

Golden number: see GOLDEN a, 6. 

13.. Cursor AM. 419 (Gott.), pat suld be a numbre hale, 
And mani thousand to haue in tale. a 1380 in Horstm, 
Altengl. Leg. (1878) 63/1 Of pe mesures of figures and 
musek, And of alle be noumbres ek, 1398 Trevisa Barth, 
De P. R. xx. cxviil. (1495) 922 he seconde odde nombre, 
that is the nombre of fiue and hyglite Quinarius. ¢ 14z0 
York Alyst. xliv. 9 For parfite noumbre it is none, Off 
elleuen for tolere. 1570 Pittixcsrey Luclid vit. def. 17. 
186 When two numbers niultiplying them selues.. produce 
an other: tbe number produced is called a plaine or super- 
ficiall number. 1598 Suaxs, J/er7y IV’. v. i. 3, I hope good 
lucke lies in odde numbers. 1 D.T. Ess. Pol. & Alor. 
46 Theinselues alone will be thought the Numbers, that 
giue a substantiall existence to the being of them all. 1667 
Mitton P. LZ. vu. 114 Distance inexpressible By Nuinbers 
that have name. 1753 CuamBers Cyl. Suppl. App. sv., 
The figurate Numbers of any order may be found without 
computing those of the preceding orders. 1820 SuELLeY 
Gd. Tyr. 1. 128 If you were to dream Of a particular 
number in the Lottery, You would not buy the ticket? 
1859 B. Smitu Avith. § Alg. (ed. 6) 35 A Mixed Number is 
composed of a whole number and a fraction. | 

b. In pd. as a subject of study or science. 

1377 Lanct. 7. Pd. B. xix. 234 Some to dyuyne and 
diuide, noumbres to kenne. ¢ 1391 CHAucerR Astro. Prol,, 
I haue perceiued well by certeyne euidences thine abilite to 
lerne sciencez touchinge noumbres & proporciouns. 1693 
Pepys Let. to Newtou 22 Nov., The late project..has 
almost extinguished. .at all places of public conversation in 
this town, especially among men of numbers, every other 
talk, 4711 STEELE Sfect. No. 174 ® 5 None of all these 
Things could be done by him without the Exercise of his 
Skill in Numbers. 1776 Jounson in Soswe//16 Mar., We 
may instance the science of numbers, which all minds are 
equally capable cf attaining. 

ce. Line of Numbers, Gunter’s Line. 

1667 Leysourn (f/t/e), The Line of Proportion or Numbers, 
commonly called Gunter’s Line, made easie. By which 
may be measured all manner of Superficies and Solids. 
1688- [see GuNTER]. 1828 Moore Pract. Navig. 91 The 
diff. of long. 419 on tbe line of numbers. 

d. A symbol or figure, or collection of these, 
which represents graphically an arithmetical total; 


a ticket or label bearing such signs. 

1837 Dickens Prckw. ii, A strange specimen of the human 
race,.with a brass label and number round his neck. 1854 
Orr's Circ. Sct.,Alath. Sct, 5 Figures thus have. .a value de- 
pending upon the places they occupy ina number. 1864 J. 
Donatpson Chr, Lit. I. 214 The appeal tothe Greek letters 
as numbers, is conclusive proof of the writer’s habitual use 
of the Greek Scriptures. 

4. The particular mark or symbol, having an 
arithmetical value, by which anything has a place 


assigned to it in a series. 

¢139: Cuaucer Astrod.1.§ 8 The nombres of the degres 
of tho signes ben writen in Augrim aboue, 1830 Marrvat 
King's Own xxxix, A strange sail, who had not..shown 
her number. 1837 Dickens /7ckw. ii, Would any body 
believe as an informer ‘ud go about in a man’s cab, not 
only takin’ down his number, but ev’ry word he says into 
the bargain? 1850 — Dav. Cofp. xix, Where does he 
sleep? What's his number? 1880 Sfandand 17 Dec., If 
anybody imagines that it is easy to ‘take’a Policeman’s 
‘number ’ he had better try the experiment. 

b. Naut, Of a ship: Zo make her number, 
(a) to communicate by signal the figure by which 
she is registered; (2) to obtain a good place on 


the shipping register. 
1836 Marrvar Pirate xvii, The Enterprise had made her 
number. 1880 Daily 7e/, 14 Apr. 5/5 The good ship had 


NUMBER. 


a first-rate captain, a skilled crew, was well found and 
fitted, and she may ‘ make her nuinber’ yet. 

ec. Lo lose the number of one's mess, to die, to 
perish. So éo settle etc., to cause one’s death. 

1834 Marrvat 7. Simple xxxiii, I] have an idea that some 
of us will lose the number of our mess. 1867 Smytu Sa/lor's 
Word-bk. 501 Losing the number of the mess is a phrase 
for dying suddenly; being killed or drowned, 1881 J, F, 
Keane Sit A/ths. in Meccah 60 Fetching me one on the 
skull, that would have ‘settled the number of my mess’, but 
for tbe thickness of my tvo attractive head-dress, 

5. Prefixed to a numeral, as number two or 
Vo. 2 (see No.), for the purpose of designating 
things or persons by the place assigned to them in 
an arithmetical series. 

1390 Gower Cons. 111.125 Of Signes in the nombre ellevene 
Aquarius hath take his place. 

1677 Moxon Alech. Exerc. u. 20 The true square..as 
you were taught [in] Numb. 1.. is a great ornament. 
1707 Mortimer /{fxsd, (1721) I. 162 Sometimes the best 
Madder is worth eight or nine Pounds a hundred, and the 
Number O six Pound Ten Shillings. x710 Swirr Jov/. to 
Stella 15 Sept., I forgot to mark my two former letters; 
but_I remember this is number 3. 1836 Dickens Pickw. 
x, Number twenty-two wants his boots. 1867 A/adels 
Progress III. 5 It is hard to say..why this especial house 
should have been Number Nine at all, seeing there were 
to be but six housesin the row. 1890 ‘R. Botprewoop’ 
Col.-Reformer (1891) 288 [We] are having a glass of cham- 
pagne ; will you join us ?—it is ‘number two ‘! 

b. Aumber one, one’s self, one’s own person 
and interests; esp. in fo look after, or take care of, 
number one. (Cf. ONE 6d.) 

1704-5 IT. Pitt in Hedges Diary (Hakl. Soc.) II]. 99 The 
Knight I doubt not, but ‘tis very careful of number one, 
and looks no further. 1794 7émes 21 Mar. in Ashton Odf 
Limes (1885) 306 Long had it [a cat] lived upon the fat of 
the land, in Charlotte St.,..where it took great care of 
Number one! 1829 Marrvat /. Jiildmay »1x, We always 
take care of number one. 1830- [see One 6d]. 1850 
Tuackeray Pendens \vi, Almost every person,,..as it 
seers to us, is occupied about Number One. 1892 New- 
castle Even. Chron, 11 Jan. 4/4 They .. were going to 
look after ‘number one’ in the future. 

6. A single (numbered) part or issue of a book 
or periodical. Ja nzembers, in a series of separate 
parts published at intervals, 

1757 Foote Author 1. Wks. 1799 I. 132 Master Clench.. 
has a folio a coming out in numbers. 1795 Gent. Alag. 
540/1 A good-natured friend, who shewed me the last 
number of the Critical Review. 1851 Mayuew Loudon 
Lad, 1. 290/1 He used to buy up all the old back numbers 
of the cheap periodicals. 1853 Mrs. Gasxett Cran- 


Jord i, 1 consider it vulgar, and below the dignity of 


literature, to publish in uumbers. 1884 Atheneum Dec. 
773 In our number for December 27th we shall give a series 
of articles on the Continental Literature of the Year. 

attrib, 1813 in NV. §& Q. roth Ser. III. (1905) €6 Those 
subscribers..who choose to be accommodated with the 
Apocrypha may now Le supplicd by giving orders to the .. 
Number-men. 1827 Mackenzie //ist. Newcastle 11. 729 
Mr. M. Brown carried on the number business with great 
spirit. 1864 Glasgow Her. 11 Aprt., Messrs. J. & J. Forsyth 
..beg to inform Dealers, Canvassers, and all others con- 
nected with the ‘ Number Trade’, that they [etc.]. 

b. A person designated by a certain number. 

18s9 F. A. Grirritus Arti. A/an. (1862) 196 The first 
seven numbers run up. ¢ 18€0 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 
14 Order any two numbers to draw it out. 

c. One of a collection of songs or poems. 

1878 Stevenson /iland Voy. 119 There was a number in 
the hawker’s collection called Conscrits Frangais, which 
may rank among the most dissuasive war-lyrics on record. 
1894 Westin. Gaz, 21 Feb, 3/1 There are only 28 numbers 
in the little book, but none of them is quite insignificant, 
while many contain really memouable lines and stanzas. 

d. A part or division of an opera, oratorio, etc. 

1881 Athenzum 347/2 The best numbers of the work are, 
in our opinion, the duet for soprano and tenor..and the 
final chorus, 1891 Guardian 23 Sept. 1531 The names 
of the singers of all the solo numbers. 1897 Yorksh. Post 
8 Mar. 4/5 A drawing-rcom recital of some of its numbers 
was given on Thursday, : 

If. 7. The full tale or count of a collection, 


company, or class of persons. Also //. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9416 Pat pis oxspring war o pat tale pat 
moght fulfill pe numbre hale..o pam pat fell. 1390 
Gower Conf II]. 276 The nombre of Angles which was 
lore..He thoghte to restore. 1483 Ane. Cal. Rec. Dudl. 
(1889) 364 Suche persones as they thynketh lyable to full- 
fill the nombre of the xlviii. demijures. ¢1520 M. Nisbet 
N. T., Acts Prol., The novmer of the apostilis wat fulfillit. 
1597 Saks. 2 ‘en. JV, m1, ii, 201 There is two more called 
then your number: You must haue but foure beere sir, 
1667 Mitton /. Z, 11. 332 Hell, her numbers full, Thence- 
forth shall be for ever shut. 1869 TENNYSON Guinevere 494 
How sad it were for Arthur.. To.. miss the wonted number 
of my knights. : . 

b. In contexts denoting inclusion in the par- 
ticular company or collection of persons (or things) 


specified. Usn. of, iz, or to the number of (etc.). 
1300 Cursor Al, 23875 He has us in his pumbur tald, Als 
his scepe of his aun fald. c 1400 Afol. Loll. 56 If] were..of 
fe noumbre of bischoppis, I were of be noumbre of men to be 
dampnid. 1470-85 Matory Arthur Pref. 1 Admytted, .in 
to the nombre of the ix beste & worthy of whome was fyrst 
the noble Arthur. 1533 BetLenpeN Livy 1, i. (S. T.S.) I. 
15 He was haldin be be pepil for Iupiter Indiges, and ekit 
to be nowmer of goddis. 1560 Daus tr. S/eidane's Comin. 
197 So that men also of theyr religion might be admitted to 
be of that nombre. 1611 Bipte 2 Cor. x. 12 For we dare 
not make our selues of the number. 1667 Miron P. ZL. v. 
840 But more illustrious made, since he the Head One of 
our number thus redudt becomes. 1754 CHATHAM Leté. 
to Nephew iv. 25 Is gratitude in the number of a man’s 


NUMBER. 


virtues? 12821 SHecctey Hedlss 17 Whose lover was of the 
number Who now keep That calm sleep Whence none may 
wake. 1852 GLaostoxe Glean. (1879) 1V. 100 They would 
.-rank as enemies of order, and be added to the number of 
those who are the unfortunate subjects of the Return. 

te. (As in prec.) ‘he class or category of 
something. Ods. 

1577 Goose feresbuch'’s Husb. 1. (1586) 35 Columella 
countes it rather in he number of Fodder for caitell, then of 
Pulse for man. 1638 R. Bakertr. Balzac's Lett, (vol. IL.) 
103. I count not Amazons in the Number of women, but 
of Monsters and prodigees. 1690 Tempce Ass., Learning 
Wks 1720 I. 298 There are three, which I do not conceive 
well, how they can be brought into the Number of Sciences ; 
which are, Chyinistry, Philology, and Divinity. 1757 A. 
Coorrer Distiller wi. Ixiv. (r760) 2r Universally allowed to 
be a mineral Production of the Number of Bituinens. 

d, The body or aggregate of persotts specified, 

1529 More Dyaloge wi. Wks. 2905/2 Y° church that is to 
witte the nombre & congregacion of zood and right be- 
leuyns folke. a1g52z G. Cave.nptsn Jl odsey (Etlis) 74 The 
Kyng..havyng abouyt his person,..bexide the wonderfull 
nomber of nobyll inen and gentilmen, iii great gards. 1600 
Snaks. 4. 1. LZ. v. iv. 178 Euery of this happie number 
That haue endur’d shrew'd daies, and nights witii vs. 

+e. Those forminy a specified class ; also, the 
multitude, the common herd. Oés. rare. 

1578 Banister /fist, Max vu. 92 Casula;..the harbarous 
number, by the addition of one letter pronounce it Capsula. 
1607 SHaks. Cor. uti. 72 by mingling them with vs, the 
honor'd Number. 1738 Pore £fiZ Sat. ii. rrr The Number 
may be hang‘d, but not be crown’d, A 

8. A (large, small, etc.) collection or company 


of persons or things. 

1350 Will, Palerne 2302 A brem numbre of bestes. 
¢1400 Maunpry. (Roxb.) xiii. 55 A grete noumer of pe 
childer of Israel ware slayne. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 1173 A 
noumbur hoge Of Grekes were gedre:. ¢ 1475 Partenay 37 
Ther was A Erle.. Which of children had A huge noumbre 
gret. 1533 More Debedd. Salem Wks. 1036/2 ‘There is no 
smal nomber of suche errouious englishe bokes prynted. 
1g60 Daus tr, Sleidane’'s Comut. 192 b, An infinite nombre 
of grassehoppers came flieng into Germany. 1638 Junius 
Paint. Auctents 28 Amovg such a number of rich and arti- 
ficiall monuments. 1678 J. PHuctirs tr. Zavernier's Trav, 
Mu. i. xxiv. 202 The Java Lords,.. drawing their poyson’d 
Daggers, a @ Mocca upon the English, killing a zreat 
number of them. 1719 De Foe Crasve 1. (Globe) 53 There 
arose an innuinerable Nuniber of Fowls of inany Sorts. 
1743 J. Morris Sern. vii. 191 There is a great number of 
other passazes of scripture, in which they must be under- 
stood of children. 1897 F. Hace in .Vation LXIV, 396/2 
A good nuinber of thein were, doubtless, brought acros> the 
ocean by British immigrants. 

b. Without dependent genitive. 

- €1400 Destr. Troy 8212 Agamynoa the grete..With a 
noyus nowmbur, nait men of strenght. 1470-85 Matory 
arthur xx. xx. 834 The noble knyzhtes came oute of the 
Cyte by a grete nombre. 1535 CovERDALE Gen. xxxiv. 30, 
I am but a »mall nombre : v they gather them selues now 
together against me, they shal slaye me. 1560 Daus tr. 
Slenlane's Comm. 130 Vherfore were bookes brought thether 
ina wonderfull numbre. 1589 Cooren Adon. 120 Which 
dealing..cannot be without great offence of an infinite 
nomber. 1833 Cruse tr. Zysebsus ww. iii. 130 Mhis work is also 
preserved by a great number. 1895 Pad] Wall Mag. Nov. 
459 A considerable number are employed in,, workshops. 

9. A certain (usu. a large or considerable) com- 
pany, collection, or aggregate of persons or things, 
not precisely reckoned or counted. 

¢1380 Wrcir Sev. Sel. Wks. Il. 309 In be Chirche 
above in heven is a nouimbre of greete seintis. c1400 Destr. 
Lroy 1147 Nestor with a nombur of noble men all. — 1535 
Coverbace Aefs v. 36 There cleued vnto him a nombre of 
men, aboute a foure hundreth. 158 Fucks elentive, 
Dise. Dang. Kock 164 A number more of such principall 
heades of Christrin learning. 1626 Bacon Syl $ 567 
Water- Lilly, hath a Root in the Ground ; And so have a 
Number of other Herbs that grow in Ponds. 1795 Sournuy 
Lett. fr. Spain (1799) 8 A number of little forts are erected 
about the adjoining coast. 1807G. Cuarmens Caledonia 1. 
iW. vi. 282 The dates of both agree..in a number of their 
notices. 1860S. Wiiberrorce SA. A/issions (1874) 338 He.. 
kept himself by keeping a number of bees, 

b. Without dependent genitive. 
persons (cf. 10 b). 

1565 Cott. Libr, Cad. B 10 fol. 372 In this mean time there 
rose anombre in the Court. 1§94 Hooker Ecce. Pol... i. 
§ 2 Much..may seem to a number perh.ps tedious, per- 
haps obscure. /0f¢. x. § 2 After men began to grow to a 
number, the first thing we read they gave themselves unto 
was the tilling of the earth. 18336 J. Il. Newman ///s¢. 
S&. (1873) 11. av. ii, 382 ‘The testimony of a number is more 
cogent than the testimony of two or three. 

te. Coust. without of Ods. rare. 

1583 Basincton Concmandm. 245 With a number such 
mockes and diuelish tauntes. /éé/. 252 Vito which anda 
number such other perswasions in the word the prophane 
writers..haue agreed, 1623 Breton Souls Love xxiii, A 
number plagues the Lord did further threaten. 

10. f/. A (great, infinitc, etc.) multitude or aggre- 
gate of persons or things. 

€1400 Destr. Troy 11139 What fortherit the fight of bo 
fell maidyns, Syn the grekes on hom gedrit in so gret 
nowmbers ? ¢1470 Henry MWadlace vu. 1104 He chargyt 
thaim, with nownieris mony ane Rycht weill beseyn, in 
Scotland for to ryd. 1573 L. Liovwy Jarrow of Hist. 
(1653) 21 Xerxes,.. whose infinite numbers of Navies covered 
the Ocean seas. 1600 Pory tr. Leo's Africa vt. 271 Here 
are infinite numbers of scorpions, but no flies at all, 1813 
WELLINGTON tn Gurw. Desp. (1838) X1. 2r The French have 
lost Immense numbers of men. 1847-9 Todd's Cycl. Anat, 

IV. 2/2 ‘The numbers in which these creatures abound 
baffles all expression. 
b. Many (persons, etc.). 
1597 Hooker £cc/. Pol, v. Ixviii. § 6 Whereas none of 
VoL. VII. 
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them which were in the one could perish, numbers in the 
other are cast away. 1667 Mttton ?, LZ. x1. 480 A Lazar- 
house it seemd, wherein were laid Numbers of all diseas‘d, 
1709 Swirt Adz. Relig, Wks. 1751 1V. 124 They might.. 
be raised to as high a Perfection as Numbers are capable of 
receiving. 1760-2 Gorosm. Cit. IH. Ixxv, here are num- 
hers in this city who live by writing new books. 180z Mar. 
Kocewortnu JJorad 7. (1816) 1. vili. 57 Able to speak.. 
before numbers. 1861 F. Metcatre Ovontan in [celand 
(1867) 182 Numbers of fish kept rising at my grilse flies. 
1866 S. WitBerFoRcE Sf. J/isstons (1874) 261 It was atime 
when serinons were read by numbers, and admired by 
multitudes. 4 ee 

ce. In contexts denoting superiority or power 
derived from numerical preponderance. 

1638 Sin T. Hervert 7‘rav. (ed. 2) 289, 1000 Persians were 
slaine and 20000 Turks ; but by their numbers the Persians 
were forced to leave the field. 1761 Cururciite Vighs 359 
Can numbers then change Nature's stated laws / an 
nuinbers inake the worse the better cause? 1823 J. Mar- 
SHALL Const. Opin. (1839) 276 European policy, numbers 
and skill prevailed, 1851 F, Metcatre O.ronianu tn [celand 
(1867) r76 Coming to close quarters, they overpowered the 
foreigners by force of numbers. 1888 Rayce Asner. Commi. 
ILL. xev. 325 This is in fact the essence of.. popular govern- 
ment, and tlie justification for vesting powers in numbers. 

ITT. 11. That aspect of things which is in- 
volved in considering them as separate units of 
which one or more may be taken or distinguished. 

e1z0s St. Aelasumd 225 in E.F. 2. (1862) 77 Arsmetrike is 
a lore bat of figours al is. .& in (read of] numbreiwis. 1388 
Wryeur Pref kp. Jerome vii, The mysteries of al the hool 
crafte of noumbre. ¢ 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 
60 He hauys ordeyned by his wyt alle binges yn ecuyn 
weight and certeyn nombre and ordre. ¢ 1440 Alpt. Tales 
482 A chanon at was so symple & so vnconnyng pat he 
cuthe nott tell no maner of nowmer, nor tell whilk was od 
whilk was evyn. 1570 Bituincstey Lxcdid vit. 183 Nomnber 
compaseth all thinges, and is..the being and very essence 
of all thinges. 1623 Massincer Dk. Jdslan 1. ili, This 
present journey, From whence it is all number to a cipher, 
I ne'er return with honour. 1667 Mitton #. Z. veal. 38 
Speed, to describe whose swiftness Number failes. 1690 
Locke A/nin, Unel. it. xvi. (1695) 107 Our Idea of Infinity 
-.seems to be nothing, but the infinity of Number. 1762 
Kames Eéem, Crit, (1774) Ul. 535 A child. .perceives a 
difference between many and few ; and that difference it is 
taught to call number. 1857 Dk. Axcyen Nein of Law ii. 
75 These laws of number and proportion pervade all Nature. 
1884 tr. Lotse's Logic189 That other saying. ., that God has 
ordered everything by nieasure and number. 

Comb, 16ro Hevwoon Gokd. Age 1.i, Shall l sweet Lady, 

adde vnto your grace, .And but for number-sake supply that 
place? 
Sig. 1373 Foote Bankrupt u. Wks. 1759 11. 115, 1. .call’d 
him a citizen in the London Gazette,. TPs a few neces- 
sary notes to get him number and value, white-wash'd him, 
aud sent hin home. 


+ b. Geometrical figure. Obs. rare. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De I. RK. xtx. cxxvi. (1495) 926 The 
nombre lineall begynnyth fro one and is wryte arowe and 
lyne vnio endlesse.  /Zéed., The nombre superficiall is wryten 
not oonly in lengthe but also in brede as thre cornerde 
nombre and four cornerde and fyue cornerde and rounde. 

te. Proportion or comparison. Obs. rare —'. 

1387-8 T. Usk Zest, Love 1. viii. (Skeat) |. 119 It is a fayr 
lykenesse, a pees or oon grayn of whete, to a thousand 
shippes ful of corne charged} What nombre is betwene the 
oon and th’ other ¢ 

d. Phren. The faculty of numbering or calcu- 
lating. 

1835 Frit. Cyel., Arts § Set. I. 2r8/1 The organ of 
calculation or nuinber (as tt is sometimes called) is marked 
28. 1865 Chambers's Encyel. V1. 516/2 Number.—The 
organ of this faculty ts placed at the ourer eatremity of the 
eyebrows, 1885 Lncycl. Brit, XVIII. 845/2 Number, ou 
the external angular process of the frontal bone. 

12. In phrases denoting that persons, things, etc., 
have not been, or cannot be, counted. 

1297 R. Gouc. (Rolls) 8161 Fole of arabie, So muche pat 
ber nas non noumbre of hor compainye. 1393 Lanct. 
LP. PLC. xxi. 269 Je wexep oute of numbre, € 1400 fol, 
Loll. 5 tHe ledip wip him self going bifure to helle peple 
wipoutun nowmbre. @1gq00-so Afevander 1354 With 
prestis & with prelatis a pake out of noinbre. 1483 CAxToN 
Gold. Leg. 366 b/: The holy poure ladyes whiche [thou] 
hast drawen to penaunce without nombre. 1534 WHTinToN 
Tallyes Offices \. (1540) 28 Marathon, Salamyne, Plate,.. 
and other out of nombre. 1667 Mitton 7.2. 11. 346 A 
shout Loud as from numbers without number. — 1751 JoHn- 
son Kanibler No. 36 P 5 Vhe sense of this universal 
pleasure has invited numbers without number to try their 
skill in pastoral performances. 1810 Bentuam Packing 
(r821) 92 Persons out of number are amusing themselves 
with rendering what, I hope, appears to themselves, at 
least, good service to the country. 1892 Law 7/tues XCII. 
147/r Tiines without number the courts in bankruptcy have 
been called upon to decide the question. 

13. fz number: a, In sum total; altogether. 
(Also + dy numéber.) 

1350 IWril. Palerne 2289 Kene men of armes, twenty 
hundered & tvo trewli in numbre, 1382 Wyciair 2 Sav, il. 
15 Thanne rysen and wenten twelue bi noumbre of Benia- 
myn, ¢1490 Nom. Kose 5259 For tweyn in nombre is bet 
than three In every counsel and secree. 1423 Jas. | Aingis 
Q. xix, Goddis and sistris all, In nowimer ix., as bokis speci- 
fye. 1538 Starkey Lungland uw. i. 150 We schold not only 
haue the pepul incresyd in nombur, but also [ete.]. 1573 
Tusser A/ysé, (1878) 107 These toppingly gests be in num- 
ber but ten. 1615 Sanpys 7‘rav. 50 In nuinber about thirtie 
or fortie thousand. 1667 Mitton /?. Z. vi. 49 Equal in 
number to that Godless crew. 1789 Cowrer Catharina 26 
Though the pleasures of London exceed In number the 
days of the year. 1886 Law Yimes LXXXII. 944 A 
mortgage of the stock of sheep, about 6500 tn number, on 
an Australian run, 


NUMBER. 


+b. In numerical place or order. Oés. 

€ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xii. (Alatthias) 3 Pe apostil sancte 
mathy, Pat In nowmyr pe laste ves, In stad of be tratour 
ludas. 1561 Win3eET Cert. Tractates Wks, (S.1.S.) 1. 2 Thre 
Questionis,. .qnhilkis ar in noumbre the xxxiii. xxxiiii. and 
xxxv. of The Four Score ‘Ihre Questionis. 

te. Together or along wr/h othets. Ods,—* 

¢1470 Henry JVallace 1x. 874 Off this dispyt amendys I 
tbink to haiff, Or de thar for in nowmyr witb the laiff, 

+14. A (great) collection, etc. = sense 8. Also 
without aaj. = sense 9. Oés. 

4 1352 Minot Pocms (ed. Hall) iii. 82 With grete noumber 
ofsmale botes. a1400-s0 Alexander 215 Pe mode kynge 
of Messedone with mekill nounbre .. farne out of toune. 
1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.1.S.) 53 He sawdit grete 
nowmer of men of armys, @1533 Lp. Berxers Gold. Bh. 
MM, Anreé. (1546) B ij, There is greatte nombre of parcialities. 
1601 Suaks. / wed. .V. 111, iii. 29 Belike you slew great num- 
ber of his people. 1663 Gersier Counsel f 1, Clovis. .did 
coate number of Flour-de-lis. /és/. g 2 b, Nor is this pre- 
sent Age void of number of Authors, who have written 
more on Architeclure. 

b. = sense 10. rare 

¢ 1400 Maunnev, (Roxb.) xviii. 83 In bathe bir citez dwel- 
lez Cristen men ..in grete noumer. 1485 Surtees Misc. 
(1888) 43 W* othre in grete nombre assembled ther. 1819 
SHetrey JJask of Anarchy xxxviii, Rise like Lions after 
slumber, In unvanquishable number. 

ec. = sense 10C. rare. 

1612 Bacon &£ss., Greatn. Kingd. (Arb.) 472 Walled Towns, 
-. Masse of treasure, Number in Armies..,are all but a Sheep 
in a Lions skin, except the..disposition of the people be 
militarie. 1625 /éid/. 473 Many are the Examples, of the 
great oddes between Nuinber and Courage. 1667 Mitton 
#. £. v. 899 Nor number, nor example with him wrought 
To swerve from truth, 


IV. +15. Quantity, amount. Cds. rare. 

13... £.£. Adit, P. V3. 1283 Pe golde of be gazafylace to 
swybe gret noumbre. ¢1380 Wryetir Se/. di ds. HIN. 277 
So pes worldly clerkis and religiouse taken huge noumbre 
of temperal goodis. 1477 Caxton Yasou 76 b, And [they] 
promised them grete nombre of money if they might come 
and obteyn their entent. 1534 Wnitinion 7 addjes Offices 
tu. (1540) 135 An honest man hath.. brought a great nombre 
of wheate in the derth tyme, @1670 Srarptne 770d. 
Chas. I (1850) 1. 347 The cordineris of toth Abirdeins wes 
commandit..to give wp..the number of thair ledder, and 
to mak wp..thair portion of 20,000 pair of schois. 1720 
flumonrist 185,1 have seen..one Man plowing with one 
Horse; which..saves a Number of Money. 

16. Gram. The property in words of denot- 
ing that one, two, or more persons or things are 
spokett of; the spectal form of a word by which 
this is expressed. 

1377, Lanct. 7. PZ. B. x. 237 Three propre persones ac 
nou3t in plurel noumbre, For al is but on god. 1393 /dicd. 
C. tv. 349 In kynde and in case and in cours of noumbre. 1523 
Fitzuers. Surv. gb, Where he sayth de molendinis,y° whiche 
is in the plurell nombre. 1530 Patscr, /nfrocd. 26 Of the 
gendre and nombre of the substantyve. 1591 PERCIVALL 
Sp. Dict, B iij, There are two numbers, the singular speak- 
ing of one, the plurall of mve. 1636 B. Joxson Lng, Grant. 
vii, Of number that word is termed to be, which signifieth 
a number singular, or plural. 1738 Geutd. Afag. V111. 182/2 
The Plural Number of véwp is often made use of where a 
large Quantity of Water is designed to be expressed. 71751 
CuatHam Lett, to Ais Neplew i. 3, 1 will desire you. to 
write sinoaks in the plural number, in the last line but one. 
1824 L. Murray Gram, (ed. 5) 1. 80 The singular number 
expresses but one object. 1872 Morrts Eng. Accidence 93 
The oldest English had the dual nunber only in the per- 
sonal pronouns, which we no longer preserve. 

17. Conformity, in verse or music, to a certain 
regular beat or measurc; rhythm. 

1477 Norton Ord. Adch. v. in Ashm. (1652) 81 Without 
true Number no Man trulie maie sing. 1553 ‘I’. Witson 
Rhet, (1580) 163 He maie appere to keepe an uniforinitie, 
and (as I night saie) a nomber in the vitering of his sen- 
tence. 1641 Hinve J. Bruen ili.11 Mixt dancing of men 
and women, with light and lascivious gestures and actions, 
framed in number and measure to please a wanton eye. 
1667 Mitton P. L. tv. 687 With Heav’nly touch of in- 
strumental sounds In full harmonic number joind, 

18. p/. a. Musical periods or groups of notes. 

1579 E. K. Gloss. Speuscr's Shepl. Cal. Oct. 27 Plato 
and Pythzgoras, held for opinion, that the mynd was made 
of a certaine harmonie and musicall nombers. 1598 Dravy- 
ton //eroic. Ep. xv.93 In Musickes Numbers my Voyce 
rose and fell, 1671 Mitton P, &. iv. 255 The secret power 
Of harmony in tones and numbers hit By voice or hand. 
€ 1690 Prion Zo C'tess of E.ceter Playing on Lute, That 
with Your Nuinbers You our Zeal might raise. 1702 Rowe 
Tamer! 1. i, When some skilful Arust strikes the Strings 
The magick Numbers rouze our sleeping I’assions. 176z Sik 
W. Jones i rcadta Poems (1777) 117 Now on the flute with 
equal grace he play‘'d, And his soft numbers died along the 
shade. 1810 Scotr Lady of £. 1. Introd., Harp of the 
North! that.. down the fitful breeze thy numbers flung. 
@ 1839 Praeo Poems (1864) 11. 354 Pour again those holy 
numbers, Which thou warblest there alone. 

b, Metrical periods or feet ; hence, lines, verses. 

1588 Suaks. Z. L. L.1v. iii. 57, 1 feare these stubborn lines 
lack power lo moue...’Vhese nuinbers will | teare, and wrile 
in prose. 1629 Davexant <flbovine Ded., My Numbers I 
do not shew unto the publick Eye, with an ambition to be 
quickly known. 1667 Mitton /, Z. in. 38 Then feed on 
thoughts, that voluntarie move Harmonious numbers. 1709 
Pops £ss. Crit. 337 Wut most by Numbers judge a Poet’s 
song; And smooth or rough, with them is right or wrong. 
1773 Mas. Cuapone /uiprov. Mind (1774) 11. 167 Numbers 
and rhymes... being so easily learn'd by heart. 1824 L. 
Murray Lng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 479, Our translators of the 
Bible, have often been happy in suiling their numbers to the 
subject. 1849 Macaucay //ist. Eng, vile Il. 202 Men were 
in no humour to be charmed by the transparent style and 
melodious numbers of the apostate. 17 


NUMBER. 


+c. A subdivision of a line. Ods. rare. 
1797 ‘donthly Mag. 1. 258 note, Whatever exceeded 
two times (a short syllable being estimated as half a time) 
was termed not a foot but a number. 


Number (nzv‘mba1), v. Forms: a. 3 noum- 
bri (4 -bir, 5-6 -bre), 4-5 nowmbre (5 -ber, 
-byr, -bur), 4-6 nombre (5 -brye, 6 -ber), 
6-8 numbre (6 Sc.-bir),6-number. 8. 4 nomer, 
5 (6 Sc.) nowmer (5 -on), 5 Sc. noumer, 6 Sc. 
novmer, nummer. fad. OF. xombrer:—L. 
numerare (cf. NUMERATE), f. szenzerts number. ] 
1, ¢rans. To count, to ascertain the number of 


(individual things or persons). 

a. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 1399 Aboute ierusalem bis noum. 
bringe he bigan As in be middel of be world to noumbri eche 
man, 4@ 1340 Hamrotr Psalter xxi. 17 pai noumbird..all 
iny banes. 1390 Gower Conf J. 218 It mihte noght be nom- 
bred, ‘he folk which after was encombred Thurgh him. 
1426 Lyne. De Guil. Piler. 19338 Thousandis mo than | kan 
nowmbre. 1470-85 MALory .4 xthur xi. xv. 633 Syr Gala- 
had..sawe soo moche peple in the stretes that he myghte not 
nombre them. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W.de W. 1531) 254 His 
ioyntes were dissolued and losed, so that his bones myght 
be nombred. 1651 Hospes Leviath, 111. xlii. 290 The Prin- 
cipall Person of the Assembly, whose office was to numher 
the Votes. 1671 Mitton 7. A. 1. 410 When thou stood'st 
up his Tempter to the pride Of numbring Israel. 1709 
STEELE & ADoison Tatler No. 81 P 2 Prodigious Multitudes 
of People, which no Man could number. 18z0 SHELLEY 
Prometh, Und. w. 420 Like a flock of sheep They pass 
before his eye, are numbered, and roll on! «@ 1852 BuckLe 
Alisc. Wks. (1872) 1. 527  Mussulmans consider every 
attempt to number the people as a mark of great impiety. 

absol. c1430 Freemasonry (ed. Halliw. 184c) 571 Astro- 
nomy nombrcth, my dere brother, Arsmetyk scheweth won 
thyng that ys another. 

B. €1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xliii. (Cecilia) 404 Pai ma nocht 
nomeryt be, Pat resawit bis halynes. ¢ 1440 Prop. Parz. 
360/1 Nowmeron, zwuvro. ¢ 1440 Alpi. Tales 293, 1 am 
pe aungell off God sent for to nowmer pi fute-steppis. 

b. To ascertain the amount or quantity of 


(something). rare. 

¢ 1420 Lyna. Commend. Our Lady 100 Whan that Gabriel 
With joy thee grette that may not be nombred. 1535 Cover- 
DALE Gen. xli. 4g He left of nombrynge of it [corn], for it 
coude not be nombred. 1606 Snaxs. Aut. & Cl. un. ii. 17 
Scribes, Bards, Poets, cannot Thinke, speake, cast, write, 
sing, number : hoo, His loue to Anthony. 

+e. To compute, calculate, reckon, measure. 

€ 1394 2. PL. Crede 178 Merkes of marchauntes y-medled 
bytwene, Mo ban twenty and twotwyes y-noumbred. 1530 
Patscr. 644/2,1 nombre, as an astronomer doth his thing 
by aulgorisme, je cadcule. bi:1., Have you nombred tlie 
distaunce bytwene the sonne and the moone? 1379 Dicces 
Stratiot. 1 To number anye summe nothing else it is, but to 
declare the value of everie Fizure placed. 1669 Sturmy 
Martuer’s Mag. w. viii, 218 The half of the deg. and min. 
thus numbred tozether, will be the Elevation of the Pole. 
1794 ‘I. Taytor Pausanias’s Descr. Greece 11.7, 1 was 
desirous of accurately numbering the interval of time from 
one Daedal festival to another. 

2. To enumerate, to reckon uf. Also adsol. 

2a1400 Morte Arth. 2658 They are nowmerde fulle 
neghe, and namede in rollez, Sexty thowsande and tene. 
1435 Misyn Frre of Love 97, 1 hope no binge emonge all 
ober bat may be nowmbyrde of clarkis pat may vs socur so 
mikyll..als feruent lufe of pe godhede. 1470-85 Matory 
Arthur xvi. xviii. 757 Thenne syr Bors de ganys came.. 
and he was nombred that he smote doune twenty knyghtes, 
1590 MarLowe 2d Pt. Tamburl. 1. v, So from Arabia 
Desert... Came forty thousand warlike foot and horse, Since 
last we number'd to your majesty. 1601 R. JoHNsoNn 
Kingd. & Commw. (1603) 26 The quantities of ladders, 
bridges, shot, powder, and other furnitures following so 
royall an armie, what pen can number? 1686 tr. Chardin's 
Trav. Persia 252 Relicks..among which they number up 
the Veronique. 1871 R. H. Hutron &ss. (1877) I. 4 If.. 
you numbered up the acts of trust. 

+b. In passtve. To be of a certain number ; to 
amount fo, or be equal Zo, in number. Oés. 

14.. Lundale's Vis. 2220 He mad colagys and chyrchys 
mony ‘hat nontburd wer to foure and fourty. ¢ 1470 God. 
& Gaw, 227 Vhay drive on the da deir be dalis and doun, 
And of the nobillest be-name, noumerit of nyne. 1628 
GauLe Pract. The. 43 Had 1..Tongues and Lips numbred 
to those Hands of the Poets Briareus. 

c. ‘lo fix the number of; to reduce to a definite 


number; to make few in number; to bring near 


to aclose. (Chicfly in passive.) 

1382 Wycur Dax. v. 26 God hath noumbride thi rewme, 
and fulfilled it. 1584 R. Scot Discov, Witcher. v. v. (1886) 
79. Man..hath his dates numbred. 1593 Suaks. 3 Hen. V7, 
1. iv. 25 The Sands are numbred, that makes vp my Life. 
1847 C. Bronte ¥. Ayre xxv, The month of courtship had 
wasted, its very last hours were being numbered. 1869 
Trottope //e Anew, etc. li. (1878) 281 Lhe opinion became 
geneial that Miss Stanhury’s days were numbered. 1883 
Daily Tel. 10 Nov. 5/3 We are told by croakers that the 
days of fox-hunting are numbered in these sporting islands. 


+d. To collect, up to a certain number. Odés. 

1382 Wyciir 2 Chrou. ii. 2 And he noumbrede seuenty 
thousand of inen berynge in schulderis. 1533 BELLENDEN 
Livy wu. xvii. (S.T.S.) 1. 195 Quhen pir consulis war 
nowmerand bare legiouns,..Coniperit afore paime ane huge 
pepill desiring peace. 1611 Pinte 1 Avngs xx. 25 Number 
thee an armie, like the armie that thou hast lost. 


3. To check, control, or verify the number of; 


to count or tell over. Also absol. 

1535 CovERDALE 1 Saw: xiv. 17 And whan they nombred, 
beholde, Ionathas & his wapen bearer was not there. 1632 
Massincer City Afadam v. iii, Let iny brother number 
His beads devoutly! 1692 DrypEN leonora 198 Anchises 
looked not with so pleased a face In numbering o’er his 
future Roman race. 1725 Pore Odyss. xi. 262 Then on 
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the sands he rang’d his wealthy store, The gold, the vests, 
the tripods, number’d o’er. 1784 Cowper 7ask v. 425 To 
wear out time in numb’ring to and fro The studs that thick 
emboss his iron door. 1813 SHELLEY Q. AZaé tv. 241 Or 
thou delight’st In numbering o’er the myriads of thy slain. 
+b. ‘To count out or pay down (money). Ods. 
1soz Hi// of Heed (Somerset Ho.), 1! in Redy money 
nombred, 1671 MitTon Samson 1478 His ransom, shall 
willingly be paid And numberd down. 1925 Lortland 
Papers (Hist. MSS. Comm.) VI. 140 The seller carries home 
to the merchant’s house what goods they had bargained 
for, where he has immediately his money numbered down. 
ce. To apportion (one’s days) with care. 

1535 CoveRDALE Ps. lxxxix. 5 O teach vs to nombre oure 
dayes, that we maye applie our hertes vnto wyszdome. 
1665 Bratuwalt Comment. Two Tales (1901) 97 Whe Re- 
mainder of his Hours henceforth was to number his Daies, 
1860 WarteR Sea-board 11. 133 Days of this life's pilgrim- 
age spared to me in mercy to number wisely. 

td. To appoint or allot 4e some fate. Ods. 

1611 Bisre /sa. |xv. 12 Therefore will I number you to 
the sword. 

e. To portion out, to divide. 

1887 Morris Odyss. x. 203 Then my well-greaved fellows 
I numbered into two companies. 

4. To count, reckon, or class among certain per- 
sons or things. Chiefly const. azong. in, or with. 

1382 Wyciir Acts i.17 The which was noumbrid in vs, 
and gat the sort of this inynysterie. 1493 /’e¢rontlla 27 
(Pynson), She was acceptyd so in the lordys sizht To be 
noumbryd one of the maydyns fyue. 1548-9 (Mar.) BA. 
Com. Prayer, Te Deum, Make them to be noumbred with 
thy sainctes. 1590 SHaks. J/zds. N11. ii. 67 Henceforth 
be neuer numbred among inen. 1624 MassinGER Boudinan 
1v. ii, Happy those times When lords..number’d Their 
servants almost equal with their sons. 1652 GavLe AZag- 
astrom.xxvi, Tothese dreamers we may number those who 
give a faith of divinity to the vaticinations of madmen. 
1719 Swier Let. Vong. Clergym. Wks. 1751 V.9 If..he be 
any where too obscure..it ought to be numbred among his 
Omissions. 1753 SMotLeTt Cut. /athou (1784) 12/1 An 
Englishwoman, who, after having been five times a widow 
in one campaign, was..numbered among the baggage of 
the allied army. 1817 Snerrey Rev. /slaim 1x. xxix, Let 
sense and thought..be numbered not Among the things that 
are. 1884 Afanuch. Exam, 20 Feb. 4/7 The nation which is 
proud to number him among her sons. 

b. 7227, To rank or be included w77h (others). 

1864 TENNYSON -lydiucer's Freld 663 And tho’ thou num- 
berest with the followers Of One who cried, ‘ Leave all and 
follow me’. 

5. To assign or attach a number to (a thing) ; 
spec. to mark or distinguish by a numerical symbol. 

1390 Gower Cov. 111. 122 Among the Signes upon heigbte 
‘The Signe which is nombred eighte Is Scorpio. 1593 FALE 
Art Dialling 12 Number the residue of the lines in their 
place as they follow in order. 165: Hosses Lezviath. ww. 
xlvi. 374 Men divide a Body in their thought, by numbring 
parts of it, and in numbring those parts number also the 
parts of the Place it filled. 1678 Moxon Afech. Exer. vi. 
§ 31. 100 These Inches are numbred from one end of the 
Rule to the other. 1836-7 Dickens Sk. Boz, Scenes vii, 
Hackney-coaches .. were.. plated and numbered by the 
wisdoin of Parliament. 1849 MacauLay “ist. Exg. ii. 1. 
360 The houses were not numbered. There would indeed 
have been little advantage in numbering them. 1877 Act 
40 & 41 Vict. c. 60 § 3 Every canal boat..shall be lettered, 
marked, and numbered in some conspicuous manner. 

b. To set down in a numerical series. 

1846 Grote Greece 1. xviii. (1862) 1. 424 Kodrus is 
numbered as the last king of Athens. 

6. To have lived, or to live (so many years). 

1sg90 Peete Polyhyinnia g Thirty-three [years] she 
numbereth, in her throne, That long..1 pray May number 
many to these thirty-three. 1601 SHaks. Ad/’s Well iv. v. 
86 Of as able bodie as when he number’d thirty. 1604 — 
Oth, ui. iv. 70 A Sybill that had numbred in the world ‘he 
Sun to course two hundred compasses. 1791 Cowper 
Vardley Oak 3 My birth (Since which I number three- 
score winters past). 1850 ‘lENNyson / JZenz. Concl. 9, Tho’ 
I since then have number’d o’er Some tbrice three years. 

7. To include or comprise in a number; to have 


or comprise (so many things or persons). 

¢1645 Mitton Sov. xi, It walk’d the Town a while, 
Numbring good intellects; now seldom por'd on. 

1867 THintwatte Rem. 111. 430 It would show not only 
that the Anglican Communion numbered so many Bishops, 
1872 Yeats Growth Comm. gt Kafsah numbered in its 
environs. .zeo castles. 188r Freeman Venice 323 It is said 
that..Otranto numbered twenty-two thousand inhabitants. 

b. To equal, amount to (a specified sum). 

184z Tennyson Talking Vak 80 When The maiden 
blossoms of her teens Could number five from ten. 1881 
Tytor Anthropol. i. 7 It appears that the distinct lan- 
gnages known number about a thousand. 1883 J/anch, 
Guard, 22 Oct. 5/2 The crew and passengers numbered 33. 

ce. 7zdr. To le equal in number wh. 

1833 Tennyson Two Voices 330 A wife..Wbose troubles 
number with his days. 

8. To issne (a book) in numbers. vare—'. 

1781 Crasse Library 192 A folio-Number once a week ; 
Bibles, with cuts and comments, thus go down; E’en light 
Voltaire is number'd through the town. 

Numberable, cz. are. Also 4 noumber- 
abile. [f. NUMBER v.+-ABLE: cf. NUMBRABLE a.] 


1. Capable of being numbered ; numerable. 

@1340 Hamrote Psalter xxi. 17 Pai made noumberabile all 
my banes. 1611 Co1Gr., Nombrable, numberable, numerable. 
1839 J. RoGurs A xtipopopr. xvi. § 3. 331 The blessings and 
graces of Holy Orders..are fully numberable..by none but 
priestly penetration. 

+2. Numerous. Ods. rare —, 

1596 Dacryme ce tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. x. 427 The Quene 
gatherit ane hoste numberahle anuich with preparatione 
anuich to the weiris scho sent into scotland. 


NUMBERY. 


Numbered (nz'mbaid), Api. a. [f. NuMBER 
v.+-ED.] a. Keckoned by number ; enumerated, 
counted. b. Marked with a number. 

16x Sutaxs. Cyzb.1. vi. 36 The twinn'd Stones Vpon the 
number'd Beach. 1628 Gaute Pract. The. (1629) 402 This 
numbred while Christ passed not ouer idly. 1667 Mitton 
P, L.vut. 19 An Atom, with the Firmament compar’d And 
all her numberd Starrs. /did. x. 576 ‘lo undergo This 
annual humbling certain number'd days. 1771 Axttq. 
Sarist., Lives Bps. 149 They..piiluged his house of every 
thing, and took 10,000 marks in numbered money. 1839 
Lett. fr. Madras (1843) 281 In future 1 will keep numbered 
duplicates. 1895 rans. Bibl. Soc. 11. 11. 112 ‘The first use 
of numbered leaves. .by Arnold ter Hoernen. 

Nu'mberer. [f. Number v. + -ER1.] One 
who, or that which, numbers, 

1594 Brunpevit Ezerc. 1. vil. (1636) 21 The Numerator 
is as much to say as the numberer. 1611 Biste Daz. viii. 
13 That certaine Saint [»zarg., the numberer of secrets} 
which spake. 1693 J. Evwaxps Author. O. & N. Test. 52 
Those transcribers, of the Bible were called hy the Jews 
Sopherim, i.e. numberers. 1848 L. Hunt own iii. 115 
He was numberer at Drury Lane Vheatre, that is to say, 
the person who counted the number of people in the house, 
1883 E. A. Assott //ints on Home Teaching ¢8 Since the 
upper figure (sc. of a fraction] represents the numher of 
the parts taken together it may be called the Numberer. 

+ Nu-mberful, a. Ods. rare. [f. Number sé, 
+-FUL.] Numerous, multitudinous. 

1594 Carew //uarte’s Exant. Wits xiv. (1596) 239 Salo- 
mon was chosen king and head of so great and numberfull 
a people, as that of Israell. 1653 WaterHouse Aol. 
‘earning 50 Ahout the year 700 great was the company of 
learned men of the English race; yea, so numberfull, that 
they upon the point excelled all Natious in learning. 

Numbering, 74/. 56. [f Numper v. +-1nc1.] 
The action of the verb, in various senses. 

1297 R. Giovc. (Rolls) 1398 Aboute ierusalem bis noum- 
bringe he bigan. 1382 Wycitr 2 Chroz. ii. 17 Than Salo- 
mon noumbride alle the men comlyngis..after the nouim- 
brynge that Dauid, his fadir, noumbred. ¢1430 Art 
Nombryng 1 And pis boke tretys be Craft of Noimbrynge, 
pe quych crafte is called also Algorym. 1497 Mazval Acc. 
fen. VTT (1896) 83 Without other noumbryng or weying cf 
the stuffes. 1557 Recorne IVhAetst. bij b, Measure is but 
the nombryng of the partes of lengthe, bredthe, or depthe. 
1570 J. Der Alath. Pref. *jb, His Continuall Numbryng, 
of all thinges, is the Conseruation of them in being. 1638 
Sir T. Hersert 7rav. (ed. 2) 150 Dancing wenches, 
Hocus Pocusses, and other Anticks past my numbring 
inobled the ceremony, 1669 Sturmy A/ariner’s Alag. i. 
vi. 65 At every 5 Parts make a Point, for the ready number- 
ing of the Divisions. 1860 TynpaLt Glac. 1. x. 280 The 
numbering of the stakes..commenced from the Chapeau- 
side of the glacier. 1885 Munch. Exam.6 Mar. 5/4 The 
scientific thoroughness which marks the numbering of the 
people in European countries. 

aitriéb. 1683 Moxon Alech. Exerc., Printing 267 The 
Numbring Rods of the Right Honourable John Lord 
Nepeer. 1860 Awight's Eng. Cycl., Arts & Sci. V. 995 
Numbering Machines... Their work is that of numbering. or 
enumerating, and registering the results in some conspicuous 
way. 1875 Kxicut Dict. Aleck. 1536/1 The numbering- 
apparatus. /ééd., Adjacent to the numbering-wheels. 

So Numbering ///. a. 

1576 Gascoicne Steele Gd. (Arb.) 77 That Numbring men, 
in all their euens and odds Do not forget, that only 
Vnitie. 1593 SHaxs. Kiih. //, v. v. 50 For now hath Time 
made me his numbring clocke. 


Numberless, 2. [f. NumBer 5d. +-LEss.] 

Ll. Innumerable, cotintless, beyond computation. 

1573 Twrnk -Encid x1. (1584) Rb, The hugie heape of 
such as there lay slaine, Both numbrelesse, and bonourlesse 
they burne. 1590 GREENE Neuer too dare (1600) 68 Then 
should..the furrowes in my face be numberlesse. 1624 
Gataxer 7vansubst. 68 To bee in heaven, and in number- 
lesse places of the Earth. 1667 Mitton P. L. vit. 197 
About his Chariot numberless were pour’d Cherub and 
Seraph. 1736 Butter 4 zai. Introd., Wks. 1874 I. 3 Number- 
less instances might be mentioned. 1782 PriestLey Corrupt. 
Chr. 11. 1%. 189 The clergy exercised numberless cruelties. 
1819 SHELLEY Cyclops 175 The cavern has recesses number- 
less. 1879 R. K. Douctas Confucianism iii. 79 The ‘ Book 
of History’ contains numberless references to them. 

b. Used with sazder(s). (Freq. in 17th cent.) 

1594 Peete A/cazar av. i, A number almost numberless. 
1612 J. Davies A/uses Sacr. Wks. (Grosart) I]. 26/1 Cast, 
if thou canst, a Number numberlesse. 1638 Sir T. HERBERT 
Traz. (ed. 2) 181 Of all the trees 1 saw, none exceeded the 
Mulberies, for numberlesse numbers. a@1716 SoutH Serum. 
(1744) VII. 60 What tben will become of those numberless 
numbers of men? 

2. Devoid of metrical numbers. vare—"'. 

@1658 C.everann Agst. Ale iv, Saltless and galless be 
tby Curse, Numberless, rugged. : 

+Numberous, z. Ods. [f. NomBer sd, + 
-ous: cf. NumMBrous a] Numerous. 

1566 Drant Horace, Sat.t. vii. D vij, So these same two, 
tongue puisaunte knyghts, with scoulding ginn the fyghte. 
The auditorye numberouse. /é7¢. 1. iil. F vij, This rule 
makes mad a noumberouse swarnie Of subiects and of 
kinges. 1592 Wyrtey Armorte 156 Fore passed life 1 ouer 
canvassing Found my great sins exceeding numberous. 
1603 ‘IT. Cartwricut Confut. Rhem. N. T. (1618) 26 A 
more honorable or more numberous senate. 

+Nu-mbersome, 2. Ods. [f. as prec. + 
-SOME.] Numerons. 

@1617 Bayne Ox Eph. (1658) 109 The Church in Jerusalem 
did grow numbersome. 1628 Pemsie Sadomons Recant.17 
Numbersome heards of Cattell. 

+Numbery, cz. 0Ods. [f. NumBer sb. + -y.] 

1, Numerous, rich in numbers. 

1591 Sytvester Du Bartas 1. /ury 25 So many, and so 
numb’ry Armies scatte#d. 1605 /did, 1. Lawe 1320 Thy 
numbry Flocks in part shall barren be. 


NUMB-FISH. 


2. Poetical, metrical. 

1598 SytvesteR Du Bartas u.i.iv. Handicrafts 342 The 
tunes that his sweet numbery soule. .learn'd of the warbling 
Pole. /b/d., Colunines 719 Sacred Harmony, And Numb’ry 
Law, which did accompany Ih’ Alnughty-most. 

Numb-fish. [f. Nussa@.J he Electric Ray 
ot Torpedo, so called from the effect of the 
electric shocks emitted by it. 

1711 Brit. Apollo No. 123. 1'2 A Fish called by Name a 
Nummfish. 1738 Ff. Moore Trav. A/rica 176 By this time 
I understood it was a Torpedo or Numbfish. 1774 PAr?. 
Trans. LXIV. 467 The Torpedo, or Numb-fish, is by no 
means plenty in these parts. 1854 Bapnam //alieu?. 78 The 
numb-fish (varkv) applied alive over the temples in head- 
ache is eationed by Galen as a specific for that complaint. 
1857 Chambers's Aucycl. 1X. 4838/2 The popular names 
Nuinb-fish, Cramp-fish, and Cramp Ray are given to tor- 
pedos by English fisherinen. 

Numbing, v4/. sd. [f. NumB zv. + -Inc 1] 
The actton of making numb. 

1598 Sytvester Du Larias u, i. 1v. Handicrafts 191 
A flock of Muttons..(Whose freez-clad bodies feele not 
Wiater’s numming). 1375 Wuirxey Life Lang. xiv. 292 
By the numbing of the single nerve of audition. 

Nu mbing, f//. a. [f. NumBv. + -1ne 2.) 

1. That numbs, or induces numbness. Also fig 

1634 Mitton Comus 833 She can unlock The clasping 
charm, and thaw the numniing spell. 1699 GartH Déspexs. 1. 
(1706) 6 The Poppy and each numming Plant dispense Their 
drowzy Virtue. 1716 Pore //fad vit. 324 His slacken'd 
knees received the numbing stroke. 1774 Gotpsm. .Vat. 
Fist. (1776) VI. 257 The numbing mes which has ac- 
quired them the name of the torpedo. 1801 SouTHEY 
Tialaba xu. xxi, Vhalaba, with numbing force, Smites his 
raised arm, and rushes by. 1885 Atheneum 23 May 658/3 
The numbing effe:t of sixth forms and university honours. 

2. Numbing-fish or -eel, = NUMB-FISH. 

1748 Anson's Voy. Ww xii. 362 We here..met with that 
extraordinary fisb called the Torpedo, or numbing fish. 
1794 Wotcor (P. Pindar) Celebration Wks. 1816 LI. 8 Th’ 
electric shock..a man upon the Llack-brow’d rock Has oft 
experienc’d from the nu:nbing eel, 

fence Nu'mbingly adv. 

1768 Woman of llonor 111. 108 Hardly possible to con- 
ceive any thing more.. numbingly stupid tban their 
asse nbly-nights. 

Numbles (nvmb'lz). Now only arch. Forms: 
a. 4 noubles \?), 4-6 noumbles (5 -buls, nown- 
bils), 5 nowm b)elys, 6 Sc.nowmyllis. 8. 4, 
6-7, 9 nuimbles. +. 6-7 noombles, 3-6, 9 
nombles. [a. OF. szxhles (1239 in DuCanve , 
nombles pl. (Latinized as renlli, numbuli, and 
uumbilia), loin of veal, fillet of beef or venison, 
ehine of pork, app. for */ouzb/e(s) and repr. L. /en- 
bulus Pliny), dim. of fmédus loin. In Norman 

dial., zomb/es has the same s2nse as that usual in 
English. Variant forms are UmBies and I1umBue. ] 
Certain of the inward parts of an animal (chicfly 
those of a deer as used for food. Also, in early 
use, part of the back and loins of a hart. 

a. 61320 Sir Uristr. 491 Pe wombe oway he bare, Pe 
noubles he 3af to mede. 13. Gaw. § Gr. Kut. 1347 50 
ryde pay of hy resoun bi be rygge bones, Euenden to be 
haunche,..& hwen hit of bere, & pat pay nem: for be 
noumbles, binome as Ltrowe. ¢ 1420 Liber Cocorun (1862) 
to lake pe noumbuls of pe veneson, In water and salt bo 
wasshe hom sone. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 360/1 Nowmelys 
of a beest (A. nowmbelys), duréalia. 1483 Cath. Ang. 
2536/2 Pe Nownbils of a dere, .. pepinum. 1908 Burgh 
Kec. Edin. (1863) 1, 11g At thai sell nocht oppinly .. 
thair nolt heids, nowmyliis, nor interallis of thair Neschie. 
1530 PatsGr. 248/2 Noumbles of a dere or beest, entraslles. 

8. 1333-4 Dare. Acct. Rolls 21 In . iij paribus de 
Numbles, ¢ 1500 HVy/ Bucke’s Test. (Halliw.) 60 Take the 
numbleis, and loke that they be clene. 1531 Etyor Gov. 
it. vii. (1880) I1. 253 [lis glorious harte, as it were numbles 
chopped in peaces. 1§751n Brand Meweastle (1789) II. 721 
Of every purpose [=porpoise] to have the fynnes and the 
head and the numbles, 1523 Purcnas Prlyrimage ww. vii. 
371 Some, it is reported, lay a part of the Numbles on the 
fire. 1857 Fraser's Mug. LVI. 217 Commend us to a 
venison pudding, composed of the numbles and trimmings 
from the joints and breast. 

attrié, 1822 I. L. Peacock Afald Afarian 241 Robin 
helped hin largely to numbie-pie..and the other dainties 
of his table. 

y- 14.. Lat.-Eng, Voce. in Wr.-Wilcker 559 Burb:linn, 
nomnbles. ¢ 1430 720 Cookery-bks. 10 Take be Nombles of 
Venysoun, an cutte hem smal whyle bey ben raw. 1486 
Bh, St, Albuns, Hawking evijb, The man to his mayster 
spekyth..Off the nomblys of the hert that he wolde hym 
kith How mony endys ther shall be hem with inne. 1575 
Tursery. Venerie 129 You shall take the harts heart ..and 
Tayse the Noombles from his fillets. 1688 Hotme A rwvoury 
i. 188/1 Noombles, or Uinbles; tbe Hart or Bucks plucks, 
as Heart, Lights, Liver, with other appendices. 1820 Scorr 
Monast, xvii, If you be so heavy, I will content me with the 
best.., and that’s the haunch and the nobles. 

Numbly, a/v. [f. Nvsipa.} In a numb or 
torpid manner, 

1895 'H. S. Merriman’ Grey Lady u. iv, Agatha was 
Puzzling vaguely and numbly over the contradictions that 
come into human existence. 1897 Crockett Lads’ Love 
xxiv, Her fingers fumbled numbly with the string. 

Numbness (nv'mnés). Also 6 nomme-, 6-8 
num-, 7 numm-. [f. NumB a. + -NESs.] The 
state or condition of being numb. Also fg. 

1§71 Gotpinc Calvin on Ps. |\xxi. 15 If the innumerable 
multitude amend not both our nommenes and our coldnes. 
1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary. (1625) 45 The man somewhat 
before his sicknesse grew into an extreame numnesse. 1643 
Mitton Divorce 1, ix. Wks. 1851 LV. 46 Disproportion, con- 


| trariety, or numnesse of mind may justly be divorc’t. 1673 | 
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O. Wacker Educ. (1677) 71 A stagnation of humors, num- 
nes of the joints, and dulnes in the brain, 1701 Lond. Gaz, 
No. 3714/4 Bruises, Strains, Numbness of any Part. 1753 
Scots Mag. July 315/1 The nation sinks into the. abyss of 
numbness, supineness, and indifference. 1820 Keats Ode 
to Nightingale 1 My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness 
pains My sense, 1883 H. DaumMonn Nat. Law in Spir. tl. 
(ed. 2) 160 What is the creed of the Agnostic, but the con- 
fession of the spiritual nuinbness of humanity? 

+ Numbrable, 2. Ods. rare. In 4-3 noumb-. 
[a. OF. nomb-, numbrable.] = NUMBERABLE. 

1382 Wyctir Ps. xxi. 18 Thei dolue myn hondis and my 
feet; and ful noumbrable maden alle my bones. c¢ 1400 tr. 
Secreta Secret., Gov. Loritsh. 104 No best, no thynge 
vegetable, no originale, no noumbrable,..no non oper binge. 

So Nu‘mbrableness. rare —. 

¢ 1705 Berxecey in Fraser £//e (1871) 427 The multitude of 
points, or feet, inches, &c., hinders not their numbrableness 
li. e. hinders not their being numerable) in the least. 

+Numbrary. 04s. Also noumb-, nomb-. 
[Prob. ad. late L. semerdrta, -drium, fem, and 
neut. of remerarius NUMERARY.] Number ; nume- 
ration, reckoning. 

13.. Cursor M, 423 (G%tt.), Pis numbrari [7r72. nouni- 
brary] he ordained Pan, Suld be bath of angel and man, 
1382 Weir Pref. Ep. Jerome vii, Nunieri forsothe, whether 
thei conteynen not the mysteries of al the hole craft of 
noumbrarie. ¢1430 Lync. Jin, Poems (Percy Soc.) 11 
And Arsmetryk, be castyng of nombrary, Chees Pyktegoras 
for her parte. 1430-40 Lochas ww. xxv. (1354) 61 The 
numbrary Of thy reigning and of thy great substaunce. 

+Nu-mbrer. 06s. rave—'. In 4 noumbrere. 
[a. OF. nombrere, {. nombrer.] = NUMBERER. 

1382 Wryeiir Jer, xxxili. 13 >it shul passe flockes, at the 
hond of the noumbrere, seith the Lord. 

+tNuambrous, ¢. Oss. [f. NuMBER 5, + 
-0us: cf. F. nombreux (1564) and NumBERovs.] 

l. = Numerous a. 

21586 Sipney Ps. 1u.i, How many ones there be That all 
against poor me Their num!.rous strength redouble? 1607 
S. Cottins Seri. (1608) 40 They need not, because so 
obuious; and they could not, because so nuinbrous. 1628 
Sik W. Mure Domesday 869 Wks. (35. T.S) 1. 190 What 
Joyes (to view this nuimbrotrs host). 

2. Exhibiting poctic numbers; rhythmical. 

1581 Sipxey Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 28 The greatest part of 
Poets have apparelled their poeticall inuentions in that 
numbrous kinde of writing which is called verse. ¢ 1615 
Sir W, ALEXaNoER in Drumm, of Hawth. Jf’&s. (1711) 150 
He numbrous Notes with measur’d Fury frames, Each 
Accent weigh’d, no Jarr in Sense, or Sound. 

Numbry, variant of NumBery a. Obs. 

Numbskull, obs. form of NumSKULL. 

Nu'mby, 2. rare. In 7-3 nummie, -y. [f. 
NemB @a.+-¥.] Numbed; somewhat numb. 

1603 Frorio Jonturgue u. xvii. (1632) 363 My hands are 
so stitfe and nuimmie, that I can bardly write for my selfe. 
ax780 Pott CArrurg. Wks. (1790) ITI. 4:0 His legs and 
thizhs were cold, and what he called nummy. 

+ Numeorn, app. for mzn-, Moxcconry, 

1570 Levins .Wawsp. 172 Numcorne, f) iaestre hordenim. 

| Numdah (no-mda). Anglo-/nd. [a. Urdii 
\y45 rama, f. Pers, dg) namad carpet, rug.) A 
kind of felt or coarse woollen cloth; a saddle- 
cloth or pad made of this. (See also NuMNaH.) 

1876 Vovte & Stevenson JM ilit. Dict. 272/2. 1879 E. 
Arnocp Zé. Asa vy. 105 On the steed he laid the numdah 
square, Fitted tle saddle-cloth across, and set the saddle 
fair. 1903 Blackw. Afag. Sept. 374/2 The costume is com- 
pleted by long riding boots pices and white numdah. 

Nume, obs. pa. t. of Ni v. 

Numelarien: see NusMuLarian. 

Numen (nizmén). [a. L. site divine will, 
divinity, related to zére to nod (assent).] Deity, 
divinity ; divine or presiding power or spirit. 

1628 Fectuam Resolves 1. xvi. 50 As if allowing them the 
name, they would conserue the Numen to themselues. 1634 
Sir T. Hersert Trav. 193 What what they first meet.. 
they make their Numen and tutelary God for that day. 
1662 H. Morr. PAilos. Writ. Pref. Gen. (1712) 9 For it is 
the same Numen in us that moves all things in some sort or 
other. 3721 SHariess. Charac. (1737) Ill. Misc. 1. ii. 65 
They madly dote upon Matter, and devoutly worship it, as 
the only Numen, 1788 Antiz7. in Aun. Keg. 120/2 Any 
local one whose numen and worship..was aheady estab- 
lished as local. 1874 J. Fercusson in Contemp. Rev. Oct. 
765 In a cathedral town where all unite..in..adoring the 
sacred and historical numen of the place. 

Numen, obs. pa. pple. of Nim v. 

Numerable (ni#mérav’l), a. [ad. L. xner- 
abilis, £.numerdre to number. So It. 2zmerabile, 
Sp. -able, Pg. -avel.] 

1. Capable of being numbered. 

1570 J. Dee Afath. Pref. *j, Vhe Glas of Creation, the 
Forme of Formes, the Exemplar Number of all thinges 
Numerable. 1629 J. Cote Of Death 107 That hee must 
dye, and that his dayes were numerable, nature taught him. 
1665 Sik I. Herserr ray. (1677) 58 So numerous in 
Islands as they are scarce numerable. 1710 BERKELEY 
Princ, Hum, Kuowl, $122 Particular numerable things. 
1829 Jas. Mitt Aum. Mind (1869) I. 137 Aristotle defines 
Time as..Continuous Motion, considered as numerable and 
successive. 1865 Grote Plato I. i. 10 By this. .be did not 
mean simply that all things were numerable. 

+2. Numerous. Ods. rare—. 

1596 Datnymrce tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1.14 A certane 
toune copions in citizenis and verie numerable. 

Hence Numerableness, ‘capableness of bcing 


| numbred’ (Bailey, vol. II, 1727). 


NUMERATE. 


Numeral (niz-méril), a. and s4. [ad. late L. 
uumeralis (Priscian), f. xumerzs number. So F. 
numéral (1474), Sp. and Py, numeral, It. -ale.] 

A. adj. 1, Expressing or denoting number. a. 
Of words, or parts of speech, 

1530 Patscr. 73 Adjectyves somtyme be formed. .of theyr 
nownes numeralles. 1651 Hosses Gov. & Soc. xviii. § 4. 346 
By calling to minde the order of those numerall words. 
1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram, (ed. 5) I. 342 One is a numeral 
adjective, agreeing with its substantive ‘ remove’, 

b. Of letters, figures, or other characters, 

1577 IT. Kenpaty Flowers of Epigr., Trifles 17b, A verse 
wherein the numerall letters shewe the yere of the Lorde. 
1594 BLunpevit Exerc. 1. 1. liv, (1636) 372 The houres of the 
night written..in common numerall letters, 1636 Camden's 
Ren. 355 Hee which set downe the nine numerall figures. 
1690 Leysourn Curs. ALath. 334 The Digits on the Left Side 
in Numeral Letters shew the several Roots. 1727-38 CuHam- 
Bers Cyc. s.v. Character, Numeral characters are either 
letters; or figures, otherwise called digits. 1840 ewny 
Cycl, XVI. 366/2 Distinct numeral characters are found to 
have existed..among the Chinese, Indians, and Arabs. 

2. Belonging or appertaining to number. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr.1. i. 29 The first differ- 
ence (forsooth) in our new Crosse is Numerall. ..1t isnot the 
same in numher. 1646 Sin IT’. Browne Psend. Ep. 377 Surely 
the conceit is numerall, and..relateth untothe number of ten. 
1685 H. Moke /d/ustr. 293 Those letters, in their numeral 
value, inake just 666. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techy. I, 
Numeral Algebra, is that which makes use of Numbers 
instead of Letters of the Alphabet. 

+3. Measured, rhythmic. Ods. rare—. 

1610 Heary St. Ave. Citie of Ged (1620) 51 In the feasts 
of Cybele was mich of this numerall musicke. 

B. sb. 1. A word expiessing a number. 

1530 Patscr. 367 Annotacyons to knowe all maner sortes 
of numeralles in the Frenche tonge. r§91 Prscivate 
of. Dict. B iij, Of Primitiues the numerals are especially 
woith the noting. 1678 Pittirs s.v., Cardinal numerals, 
are those which expiess the number of things. 1872 Morris 
Eng, Accid. 110 Numbers may be considered under their 
divisions—Cardinal, Ordinal, and Indefinite Numerals. 

2. A figure or character (or a group of these) 
denoting a number. 

1686 R. H. Obs. conc. Chinese Charac.in Misc. Curtosa 
(1708) IL1. 219 Marks methodically disposed like Letters in 
a literal, or like Numbers in a Numeral. 1741 J rd/ord's 
Jem. & Charac. App. 43 The Figures direct to the Pages of 
the Book. ‘The Numerals to those of the Appendix. 1758 
Ceutl. Mag. XXVIII. 56 The Roman numerals..are yet 
retained in use in some cases. 1842 Dickens Awer. Notes 
(1850) 34/1 These boys are divided into four classes, each de- 
noted bya numeral, worn on a badge upon the arm. 1884 
Encycl. Brit. XVIL. 625/2 Vhe letters of the alphabet 
themselves came to be sed as numerals. 

transf. 1874 Wuyte-Mecvitte Uncle John xxi, It is 
hardly possible ..to conceive how a man loses his own iden- 
tity [in prison] when he becomes a numeral. 

3. Eccl, (dee quot.) 

1853 Rock Ch. of Fathers U1. u. ii. 19 The ‘numeral’ 
was a calendar or directory which told the variations in the 
canonical hours and in the inass, caused by saints’-days and 
festivals. F 

+ Numera‘lity. 0és. rare. 
The quality of being numerical. 

1646 Sir I. Drowne Psevd. EA. ww. aii. 214 Yet are they 
not appliable vnto precise numerality, nor strictly to be 
drawne vnto the rigid test of nuinbers. @ 1687 H. More 
alusw. Psychopyrist (1689) 134 There being Metaphysical 
Extension as well as Metaphysical Numerality. 

+ Numerally, adv. Ods. rare. [f. as prec. 
+-LY¥ %.] Numerically. 

1646 Sik Tl. Browne Pseud. Fp. 377 Yet doe the blasts.. 
maintaine no certainty in their course: nor are they numer- 
ally feared by Navigators. 169: Baxter Mat. Ch. viti. 30 
And no doubt but they may and must be divided Numer- 
ally and Notionally. 

+Numerant. 0Ods. rare—'. [ad. pres. pple. 
of L. xzznerare.] One who numbers. 

1655-60 I’. Sran.ey //ist. Phil. (1701) 249/2 Time being a 
numeiate number, exists not without a numerant, which is 
the Soul. 

Numerary (nismérari), @ f[ad. med.L. 
numerarins (im class. L. as sb), f. seesmertts num- 
ber; see -aRY. So It., Sp., and Pg. nzmerario, 
BF, numéraire (1732).] 

1. £cc/. Of acanon: Forming onc of the regular 
number. (After med.L. szemerarius canonicus.) 

1726 AYLIFFE Parergov 139 A supernumerary Canon 
when he obtains a Prebend, ceases to be a supernunierary, 
and becomes a numerary Canon. 

2. Of or pertaining to a number or numbers, 

1742 Hume Ess., Money (1817) I. 285 lt was always found, 
that the augmenting of the numerary value did not produce 
a proportional rise of the prices. 1788 Priestiey Lect. 
/1ist. wt. xvi. 140 The numerary pound in the time of Charte- 
magne was twelve ounces of silver. 1818 R. P. KniGut 
fuq. Symbolical Lang. 9 In Greece and Macedonia, .the 
numerary division seems tohave regulated the scale of coin- 
age. 1867 Smytn Sarlor's Word-bk. 502 Numerary or 
Marryat's Signals, a useful code used by the mercantile 
marine, by an arrangement of flags from a cypher to units, 
and thence to thousands. 


+ Nu-merate, Za. Ale. and pp/. a. Obs. [ad. 
L, nzmeral-is, pa. pple. of zumerdre to number.] 
Numbered ; counted. 

1432-50 tr. Hégden (Rolls) II. 115 In the tyme of whom 
[807,000] citesynnes..were numerate in the cite of Rome. 
@ 1560 Rotrann Crt. Veuns wv. 226 Ten Mulzeoun Of a 
reid gold in hand weill numerait. 1580 Exch. Rolls Bee 
XXI. 545 In numerat money..the sowme of tua peers 
fourscoir aucht pundis. 1623 Désfosttion Ratifced in Mac- 
farlane Geneadog: Coltect. (1900) 114 1 be saids ee paying 
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[f. prec. + -1Ty.] 


NUMERATE. 


in numerate Money..the Sum fetc.]. 16§5-60 T. STantry 
Tfést, Phil, (1701) 523/2 Uf the Monads are equal in number 
10 all numerate things. 


Numerate, 7. rare. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
numerare: see prec.] frais. To number, reckon. 


Nlso absol, Hence Nu-merated A//. a. 

17zt in Bairev. 1751 Gentil. Mag. XXII. 61/2 In this 
manner he numerates his long series of numbers. _ 1788 ‘I’. 
Vavior Proclus 1. 15 (Disser.), So far as by a discursive 
operation of the soul, we numerate, we effect a particular 
quantum. 1862 Lewis Astron. Auctents 240 The simple 
mode of numerating them in one series from the beginning 
to the end of the month. 1856 J. B. Rose tr. Ovid's Jet. 4 
No brazen tables then affrighted swains With nuinerated 
penalties and pains. 

Numeration (nizmérzi fan). Also § nume- 
racion, 6 noumeracioun. fad. L. xzzmera- 
tidn-em, n. of action f, zzmerdre to number. So 
F. nzmdération (1484), Sp. numeracion, It. -azione.] 

1. a. A method or process of numbering, reckon- 
ing, or compnting. 

1432-50 tr. H/igden (Rolls) 1V. 271 Men of the londe of 
Grece, that founde..a numeracion of yeres callede Olim- 
pias. 1653 Jer. Favior Serw. for Vvar1.xi. 144 Every day 
of sorrow isa thousand years of comfort, multiplied with 
a never ceasing numeration. a1695 J. Scorr Chr, Life 
(1747) III. 663 The intellectual Numerations do eternally 
testify the Trinity of the King. 1727-38 CuamBers Cycé. 
s.v., It being the law of the common numeration, that when 
you are arrived at ten, you begin again, 1837 WHEWELL 
Hist. fuduct. Sct. (1857) 1. 35 If..time is a numeration of 
niotion. 

b. Without article: Calculation; assignation 


of number to things. 

1596 NasHe Saffron Walden Wks. III. 178 Lying by 
Addition and Numeration, making frayes..by Diuision. 
1646 Sir ‘I. Browne Psead. Ep. vi. itt. 285 That starre 
is the terme of numeration, or point from whence we com- 
mence the account. 1648 TF. Beaumont /’syche vu. xciil, In 
Seed Which past the shores of Nuineration flows, 1 
Locke /fum. Und. xvi. § 5 All Numeration being but still 
the adding of one Unit more, and giving to the whole.. 
a new or distinct Name or Sign. 1831 CartyLe Sartor 
es. 1. x, That progress of Science, which is to destroy 
Wonder, and in its stead substitute Mensuration and 
Numeration. 1867 G. Muscrave Vooks «& Corners Old 
France 1. i. 34 The system of decimal numeration... facilitates 
this head-work. 

2. The action, process, or result of ascertaining 


the number of people, etc. 

1533 Betienven Livy tt. viii. (S.T.S.) I. 278 Pe nowmera- 
tion of pepill..was endit in pis 3ere. @ 1676 Hate Prim, 
Orig, Man. (1677) 231, | do not remember any Numeration 
of the People from this time till the time of King David. 
1733 Berkecey in Fraser £// (1871) vi. 207, I long for the 
numeration of Protestant and Popish families, which you 
tell me bas been taken by the collectors. 1795 Burke Corr, 
(1844) FV. 322 ‘lo make an exact numeration of the inhabit- 
ants of Ireland, distinguishing their religion. rg0z Aidde 
Student Oct. 216 The twofold nunieration of the people. 

3. Arith. (See quots.) 

1542 Recoroe Gr. Artes (1575) 42 Numeration, is that 
Arithmeticall skill, whereby we may..value, expresse and 
reade any Number or summe propounded. 1894 DLruNDEVIL 
£ xerc. 1. i. (1636) 1 What helongeth to Numeration? Two 
things, to know the shapes of the figures, and signification 
of their places. 1679 Moxon J/ath. Dict. 107 Numeration, 
the first of the five Vulgar Rules of Arithinetick, teaching to 
read truly any Sum or Number. 1798 Hutton Course 
Math. (1806) I. 8 Numeration is the reading of any number 
in words that is proposed or set down in figures. 1859 B. 
Smith Arith, & Adg. (ed. 6) 3 Numeration is the converse 
of Notation, being the art of expressing any number in 
words which is already given in figures. 

b. Numeralion lable, a table showing the value 
of figures according to their place in a system of 
notation. 

1802 Mar. Eocewortn Belinda xx, His thousands and 
tens of thousands... pass the comprehension of the numeration 
table. 1854 Orr's Circ. Sct., Wath. Sci. 5 When the local 
values of these figures are written against them, it supplies 
what is..called the numeration table. 

+4. Number. Oés. rare. 

1646 Sik T. Browne Psead. Ef, 1. v. 115 If we survey 
the totall set of animals, we may in their legs.. observe an 
equality of length, and parity of numeration. 1674 JEAKE 
A rith, (1696) 172 When Division is said to make a Sum less 
in numeration..: It is to be understood of Integers. 

5. Enumeration of things. rare —. 

1801 Strutr Sforts 4 Past. tu. ii. 145 The numeration of 
the dresses appropriated to one of these plays. 

Nu'merative, z. and sé. [f. Numerate v.] 

A. adj, Pertaining to numeration or numbering. 

1788 T. Tavtor Proclus I. 17 (Disser.), Ihe numerative 
soul..gives furm and subsistence to all her inherent num- 
bers. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVI. 368/1 Our present numera- 
tive system is stated by writers to employ the words unit, 
ten, hundred [etc.], 1889 R. K. Douctas Chinese Man. 40 
The indefinite article is, when necessary, expressed by the 
first numeral.., with, in the case of persons or things, a 
numerative noun interposed between itand the substantive. 

B. sb. Gram. (Sve quots. 

1863 Summers //d@b%. Chinese 47 Under the appositional 
relation we must also consider the very large class of nouns 
formed by the use of what have been called numeratives or 
classifiers. ..‘The Chinese, in conversation, extend the use of 
such words to every object; they say..‘ one handle fan’ for 
a fan, ‘one length road’ for @ read, 1889 K. K. Douci.as 
Chinese Man.64 These numeratives correspond toa certain 
extent to the use of such words as ‘head ’, ‘ sail’. 


Numerator (nizmére'tf1). [ad. late L. xz- 
merator, agent-n. t. szmerare to number. So F, 
numerateur (1515), It. seeneeratore, Sp. -ador.] 


' 
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lL. Arith. + a. The word(s) or figure(s) by which 
the number of things or persons in question is 
denoted. Obs. 

154z ReEcorpE Gr. Artes Cjb, Scholar. What shall I call 
.<CCiii. ioined before the myllions? «aster. That is called 
the numeratour or valewer. 1674 JEAKE ai vith, (1696) 15 
Thirty Men, here Men is the Contract Denominator, and 
Thirty the Numerator, or Valuer. 

b. The number written above the line in a vul- 
gar fraction, which shows how many of the specified 
parts of a unit are taken. 

1575 Necorde’s Gr. Artes . Xijb, Those two numbers 
whiche expresse a fraction, haue seuerall names. ‘The 
ouermost which is aboue the line, is called the Numerator. 
1594 BLunoevit Z-rerc. t. vii. (1636) 20 Of how many parts 
doth a Fraction consist? Of two, that is the Numerator, 
and the Denominator. 1655 Bramuatt Agst. Lobdbes in. 
Wks. 1844 IV. 385 Their rules of algebra and helcataim, tbeir 
integers, and numerators. 1674 JEAKE Arith. (1696) 41 As 
in ss the Numerator is 3. 1706 W. Jones Sy. Palmar. 
Matheseos 84 To multiply the Numerator is to multiply the 
Fraction. 1797 Excycl. Brit, (ed. 3) 11. 297/2 The division 
is completed by a vulgar fraction, whose numerator is the 
remainder. 1838 De Morcan Ess. Probab, 40 The process 
for finding the greatest common measure of the numerator 
and denominator. 1864 Bowen Logic xii. 406 The resulting 
fractions fall into a series, any oue of which has for its 
numerator the sum of the two preceding numerators. 

Jig. 1763 tr. Roussean’s Emitius 1. 7 Civilized man is 
only a relative unit, the numerator of a fraction, that 
depends on its denominator. 1831, 1893 [see DENomiNaToR]. 

2. One who or that which numbers. 

1675 G. R. tr. Le Grand’s Man without Passion 202 It 
becomes the nuinerator of expected Treasures, but cares 
not to cast up what it hath in possession. 1739 TonxK1n 
Carcw's Cornwall (1811) 45 “ote, Vhere is..a Numerator, 
whose business it is to set down the number of blocks 
coined every coinage. rg0z Aible Student Oct. 216 Here 
numerators are set apart to superintend tbe numeration tn 
the different tribes. 

Numeric (nizme‘rik), a. and 56, [ad. mod.L. 
nuntertc-us, f. stmertusuumber, Sok. numérigue 
(1697), It., Sp., and Pg. szemerico.} 

+A. aaj. Identical. Ods. 

1663 Butter Hud. 1. iii. 461 This is the same numerick 
Crew Which we so lately did subdue. 1727 SwtetT 7o 
Delany Wks. 1751 VII. 236 Shew me the same numerick 
Flea, hat bit your Neck but yesterday. 

B. sb. (See quot. 1879.) 

1879 THomson & Tait Vat. Phil. 1. 1. § 345 The terin 
numeric has been recently introduced by Professor James 
‘Thomson to denote a number, or a proper fraction, or an 
improper fraction, or an incommensurable ratio, 1888 ¥1x/. 
Educ, Dec. 573/2 When two numerics multiplied together 
give unity.., each is said to be the ‘ reciprocal ’ of the other. 

Numerical (nizmerikal), a. (and 5é.). [f. as 
prec. + -aL. J 

1. Pertaining or relating to number; of the 
nature of, according to, number; etc. 

1628 Spencer Logick 112 Vnequals..cannot be one in 
numericall quantitie. 1656 Blount Glossog7s.v. Numerical, 
As when we say a numerical difference, tbat is to say, 
the last difference, by wbich one individual thing is dis- 
tinguished from one another. 1700 Grecory in Collect. 
(O.H.S.) I. 323 He supposeth one is pretty well acquainted 
with the numerical arithmetick. 1712 Lond. Gaz. No. 4952/4 
An exact Table of the..Vickets in a Numerical Order,.. 
will be publish’d. 1782 Priesttey Corrupt. Chr. 1.1, 127 
Joachim. .denied that..nothing but a numerical or moral 
union was left. 1837 WHewe te //ist, /uduct. Scz. (1857) 1. 
47_ He confounded..2 numerical unit with a geoinetrical 
point. 1867 Dx. ArcyLi Reign of Law ii. (ed. 4) 73 All 
that we ever know is some numerical rule or measure 
according to which some unknown forces operate. 1881 
Lussock in Nature XXIV. 410/2 He obtained a numerical 
value of the mechanical equivalent of heat. 

b. Of figures, etc. : Denoting a number. 

1706 A. Beprorp Vewple ALus, vii. 153 The Numbers.. 
might have been writ in Numerical Letters. 1800 Vaval 
Chron, II. 295 Jackson hoisted the horary and numerical 
signal. 31816 BentHam Chrestom,. 184 A quantity, for the 
designation of which no more than one numerical figure..is 
employed. 1863 Max Mirter Chips (1880) H. xxvi. 289 
The Brahmans were the original inventors of those numeri- 
cal symbols, 

c. In respect of numbers. 

181z Evaminer 24 Aug. 5390/2 He would.. state the 
numerical force of his own and the enemy's army. 1849 
Grote Grecce u. 1. (1862) IV. 379 Nikostratus .. was not 
afraid of this numerical superiority. 1881 Westcott & Hort 
Grk, N. T, Wntrod. § 53 The numerical authority of the two 
supposed witnesses against the third. 

d. Of playing-cards: Bearing a certain number 
of distinguishing marks or ‘ pips’. 

1816 Sincer Hist. Cards 45 The numerical cards in each 
suit appear to have been ten in number. 

e. Characterized by the use of ordinary figures 


expressive of number, 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVI. 369/1 Numerical, as opposed to 
literal, in algebra, applies to an expression in which the co- 
efficients of a letter are all numbers, and not letters. 1881 
Burnsibe & Panton he. Equations (1886) 2 An equation 
is numerical or algebraical according as its coefficients are 
numbers or algebraical symbols. 

f. Designated by a number instead of a name. 
187z Howe tts Wedd. Fourn. (1892) 29 They turned into 
one of the numerical streets to cross to Diewiaay. 

2. +a. Particular, individual. Oés. rare. 

1643 Str T. Browne Relig. Aled. 1. § 33, | beleeve..that 
they [spirits] have knowledge not only of the specificall, but 
numerical] formes of individuals. 1674 Hickman Quin- 
quart. [list. Ep. (ed. 2) A 3b, 1 cannot comprehend.. how 
three Persons subsist in one numerical nature. ae Bent- 
teY /hal 419 Every such Couple were the Numerical 


NUMEROSITY. 


Halves, that made up one compleat Person in the former 
State. 

+b. With chzs or ¢haé (passing into next). Obs. 

1644 Butwer Chiron. 89 Many of these Numericall pos- 
tures of the Fingers are found in tbe statues of the Ancients, 
1660 Bovte New Erp. Piiys. Mech. xxix. 222 Tlough it be 
now divers years since this Numerical Liquor was pre- 
Pared. 1702 Sreece Munerad 1. (1734) 25 Am I really 
Alive? Am I that Identical, that Numerical, that very 
same Lord Biumpton’? 1720-21 Lett. fr. Mises Frul. 
(1722) IL. 248, | would gladly be informed if..Mr. William 
‘Yong..he that numerical Will Tong, who formerly kept a 
canting School in this City. 

+3. With sayze: Individual, identical. Ods. 

In comnion use from 1650 to 1700: see also Numeric a. 

1624 Burton Avnet. Mc. 1, ili. 1, ii. (ed. 2) 165 As in a 
Riuer we swimme in the same place, though not in the same 
numericall water. 1662 Tlisuert Body Divinity 1. 62 It 
was the very same numerical body which he had before. 
1710 Nouris Chr, Prad. vii. 305 Vhe same Numerical Act 
cannot be well conceiv'd to govern itself. 

+b. Similarly with very. Ods. 

1650 Futter Pisgah v. xix. 179 The Law of the Jews; 
probably that very numericall book..kept in the ‘Temple. 
1673 Drvoen Warr, a le Mode un. i, | may tell you,. .this is 
that very numerical Lady, with whom I am in love. 1699 

SENTLEY #hal, 213 The Writer of the Epistle has the very 
numerical words of Euripides. 1716 M. Davies A thea. 
Brit. U1. 175 All the several Manuscripts of the Policraticon 
. are the very Numerical Book describ’d by Bale and Pitts. 

+4, Metrical, rhythmical, Ods. rare. 

1749 Power Numbers tn Poct. Compositions 4 What I 
intend then is a particular Exainination of the numerical 
Structure both in Verse and Prose. 

+ 5. sb. A number. Obs. rare, 

1766 Hotwei. Princ. Anuc. Bramins vi. (1779) 121 The 
cause of the superstitious veneration paid by the Gentoos to 
the numericals one and three, 

Numerically, adv. [f. prec. + -1¥ 2.] 

1. As regards number; with respect to number. 

1628 ‘1. Svencer Logick 66 Both of them are one numeric- 
ally, because each of them haue a bodie, flesh, and bones. 
1691 Baxter Was. Ch. viii. 30 When the Subjects are various 
and really divided Numerically, there the Accidents are 
divers and divided. 1748 HartLey Odserv. Aan u. i. $5. 

30 We suppose other Beings generically the same and yet 
numerically different. 1794 G. Apams Wat. & Exp. Philos. 
HII. xxv. 76 Something that is numerically one and undi- 
vided. 1850 ‘ Bat’ Cricket. J/an. 86 Numerically speaking, 
these rivals are upon a par. 1881 19//: Cent, UX. 564 ‘The 
community has never increased numerically except within 
itself. 
+b. Used with same (or ove) to emphasize the 
idea of identity. (Cf. prec. 3.) Ods. 

1648 Jexuyn Blind Guide 58 May not the same thing 
numerically be the subject of accidents specifically different ? 
1678 CuowortH /uteld. Syst. 46 According to this Hypo- 
thesis, the Souls of Animals could not be numerically the 
same throughout the whole space of their lives. 1710 [BEo- 
FORO) Vindic. Ch. Eng. 64 Uf both those Subscriptions were 
made to numerically the same Articles. 1714 R. FipDEs 
Pract. Disc. . 79 The attributes of God..are numerically 
and entirely one with bis essence. 

2. By means of numbers. 

1728 Earsery tr. Burnet’s St. Dead I. 42 Hf it measures 
or divides space numerically, it cannot be a Spirit. 1774 
Phil. Trans. UXIV. 386 These Indians cannot reckon 
numerically beyond six. 1802 /éid. XCH. 96 Which value 
of m may be numerically computed. 1859 Darwin Orig, 
Species ii. (1873) 46 I have eudeavoured to test this nu- 
merically by averages, 

WNume'ricalness. 
(Bailey, vol. II, 1727). 

+Numerica‘tion, Oés. rare. [f. NUMERIC a, 
+ -ATION.] The action of making individual. 

1694 R. BurtHoccr Reason 167 Since all Individuation.. 
is Numerication, and all Numerication arises from Division. 

Numerist. rare. [f. L. seemer-us number 
+-1sT. Cf. Sp. szmerista.} One who attaches 
importance to, or concerns himself with, numbers. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef, 217 We..should rather as- 
signe a respective fatality unto each: which is concordant 
unto the doctrine of the numerists. 1658 — Garden Cyrus 
Wks, (Bohn) I. 557 Which ancient Numerists made out 
by two and three, the first parity and imparity. 1827 
Pottok Course 7. ut. (1828) 55 The numerist, in calcula- 
tions deep Grew gray. 

+ Numero. Oés. [L., abl. sing. of szenzerus 
number. So It., Sp., and Pg. smero, F. numéro.] 

1. A copy of a book. 

1604 Petit. Afol. Lay Cathol. to Fas. [ 17 The very 
original] Bible, the selfe same xzer0 which S. Gregory sent 
in with our Apostle S, Augustine. | 

2. A numbered thing or article. 

1649 Sin W. Ducpace in Lett. Lit, Aen (Camden) 175 
You shall herewith receive the 23 first numero’s of the Bun- 
dell Chart. Antiq. 1727-38 CHamzers Cyc/. ».v. Book, Book 
of Numero’s or Wares. 

+ Numerose, 2. Os. rare —'. [ad. L. nzemer- 
Osus.] = NUMEROus a. 5. 

1708 Hearne Ductor fist. (1714) 1. 421 All the Nations 
where Literature was early propagated have made use of 
numerose Style and chiming Rhimes. 

Numerosity (nidzmérp'siti). fad. late L. 
numerosilas: see NuMERous and -1Ty. So It. 
numerosila, Sp. -tdad, Pg. -idade.]} ; 

1. The state of being numerous; condition in 
respect of number. 

1611 SpeEO Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xx. § 61.971 Those Fences, 
which the possession of .Majestie and numerositie of issue 
had for sundry ages c@$t about it. 1658 J. Roninson Ex- 
dora V.144 The variety and numerosity of these Characters, 


rare —°, ‘Individualness’ 


NUMEROUS. 


and L.ineaments, a 1687 H. More Axszw, Psychopyrist (1689) 
126 The Vigour of the Body must be increased, according 
to the Numerosity of these actuating Spirits in it. 1812 G. 
Cuatmers Dom, Econ. Gt. Brit. 404 Inhabited by people 
of various princip'es, and of dissimilar nnmerosity. 1870 
Lowett Study Wind. 33 Marcbing in a circle with the cheap 
numerosity of a stage-army. 

2. Rhythmic quality. 

1589 Purtennam Ang. Poesie ut. v[i} (Arb.) 91 This is 
called 77/Amos or numerositie, that is to say, a certaine flow- 
ing viteraunce by slipper words and sillables. 1656 Cow1ry 
Afisc. Pref., Almost all their Sweetness and Numerosity.. 
lies in a manner wholly at the Mercy of the Reader. 1774 
Mitrorp £ss. /farmony Lang. 89 Those..who in con- 
sidering the numerosity of writings attend to quantity alone. 
1790 Parr Educ. Wks. 1828 I]. 107 The numerosity of the 
sentence pleased the ear. 1869 Wapuam ug. Versifica- 
tion 114 Melody is rather numerosity, a blending murmur, 
than one full concordance. 

Numerous (ni#'méras), a. fad. L. 22merds- 
us, f. numeris number : see -0US. SOF. xumerenx, 
It., Sp., and Pg. szmeroso.] 

1. Plentiful, abundant, copious ; comprtsing many 
units, ttems, or separate things, 

¢1586 C’tess Pemproxke /’s. Lxxu. vii, Men shall passe 
The numerous grasse, Such store eacit town shall have. 
@ 1634 Ranpotru Poems (1638) 99 Two that have horns, 
that while they butting stand. Strike from their feet a 
cloud of numerous sand. 1665 Sir T. Hersert / raz. (1677) 
53 It abounds with Inhabitants...Sonumerous in Islands as 
they are scarce numerable. a@ 1693 Urguhart’s Rabelais 
iit, sits, 398 Thisis a numerous Herb 1713 STEELE Sfect. 
No. 88 Pp 1, I have contracted a numerous Acquaintance 
among the best Sort of People. 1792-3 Gippox Autobiogr. 
(1897) 63 The free use of a numerous and learned library. 
1796 Soutuey Lett. /r. Spain (1793) 416 In the colonies. . 
the evil is, if possible, still more numerous. 1847 Pottok 
Course 1. v1. 36 Now behold the fair inhabitants. .from 
numerous business turn, 1894 G. Moore Esther Waters 
125 That testy and perplexed look that comes of numerous 
business and many interruptions. — 

b. Consisting of many individuals. 

1647 CLarenDon //7st. Neb. 1. § 18 He..exalted allmost all 
of his own numerous Fainily. 1667 Mitton P. LZ. t. 675 
Thither wing’d with speed A numerous Brizad hasten’d. 
1700 Dryvex Cynon 4 ph. 47 A Cyprian lord..with a 
numerous issue blest. 1778 Jounson in Soszwel/ x11 Apr., 
Garrick had under him a numerous body of people. 1797 
Kart Matmessury Diaries & Corr. ITI, 596 ‘Lhere is a 
numerous and safe army. 18a9 Soutnry Sir 7. Alore 
(1831) II. 297 That very numerous class who are left with- 
ont instruction in their childhood. 1855 Macautay /Z/s¢. 
Ling, xv. U1. §95 The commonezs who had been summoned 
-. formed a numerous assembly. 

+c. Composed of many parts; extensive. Oés. 

21661 Fuiter Iorthies (1840) ILI. 269 So numerous is 
the church, with its appendences,..that he can accommodate 
one clergyman, of all dignities and degrees, .. in several 
chapels or vestries by themselves. 

d. Coming from, pertaining to, large nnmbers. 

1832 L. Hunt Poems 207 With thousand tiny hushings, 
like a swarm of atom bees..Or noise of numerous bliss 
froin distant sphere. 1841 D'Israeui Asien. Lit. (1867) 
363. How long has existed that nuinerous voice which we 
designate as ‘ Public Opinion ’? 

2. Many; of great number. 

16az Massincer & Dekker Virg. Mart. u. iii, To be 
parted in their numerous shares. 1666 Pevys Diary 23 
July, Contriving presses to put my books up in; they now 
Rowe Numerous. 19713 Steere Lyuglishin, No. 8. 48 

etters from Correspondents begin to be very nuimeious. 
1781 Cowrer “ope 546 Deem life a blessing with its nu- 
merous woes. 1826 Soutuey Vind. /iccl. Angl. 449 Vhey 
are greatly more numerous, and much more frequented. 
1860 Tvxpatt Glac. 1. xxv. 363 These sbafts..are very 
numerous in the Unteraar glacier. 

8. Containing or including many individuals; 
thronged, crowded, well-filled, etc. Also const. of 

cx61x Citarpman /dfad To Radr. p. liii, In this porch to 
his numerous fane Hear ancient oracles speak. 1681 H. 
Nevite Plato Rediv. 61 Vhough every ‘Tribe was very 
numerous of Inhabitants that lived in the City. 1704 N.N. 
tr. Beecadini’s Aduts. fr. Parnass. \. 149 A Colony thrust 
out of the fruitful Loyns of some numerous Country. 1829 
Soutney Sir 7. More (1831) IL. 140 Both Universities are 
already sufficiently numerons. 1831 Moore fen. (1856) 
VI. 214 The dinner.., from being 50 nuinerous, had all the 
ease of a thle d’hdte. 

+ b. Copions, liberal. Obs. rare —'. 

1655 Futter Ch. Hist. x1. 152 He delighted more to be 
numerous with many then porideious with select quotations. 

+4. That can be numbered; numerable. Oés.—! 
_ 1638 Sin TV. Hersert 77av. (ed. 2) 160 Xerxes viewd the 
innumerable Army he had...At Salamys..his huge Arnie 
melted away, and quickly became numerous. 

5. Measured, rhythmic, harmonious, musical. 

1589 Puttennam Eng. foesie 1. iv. (Arb.) 24 The vtter- 
ance im prose is..nothing numeious, nor contriued into 
Measures. 1611 J. Davies (Heref.) $00. Folly Wks. 
(Grosart) If, 23 Or else would offer in Homerean fire, An 
heccatombe of numerous-plaints therefore. 1667 Mitton 
#. L.v. 150 5uch prompt eloquence Flowd fiom thir lips. 
in Prose or numerous Veise. 1749 Lower 4 Haru. Prosaic 
Wumbers 4 Men giew excessively fond of the numesous 
Stile, and readily sacrificed the Strength and Eneigy of 
their Discourse to the Harmony and Cadence of their Lan- 
guage. 1778 Harnis in Boswell g Apr., In my opinion, the 
chief excellence of our language is numerous prose. 1839 

Hauram “ist. Lit, u. vi. § 28, 270 Blank veise.. falling 
occasionally almost into numerous prose. 
trans. 1613 Campion Lord's Masque Wks. 203 Their 

numerous feer May apily in just measures meet 1648 G. 

Danter Eclog v. 107 Jonson's numerous Soule (Now great 
as Pindar’s) might these Gests enroll. 1661 BoyLe Style 

of Script. 244 Bays and laurel which his successful sword 
and numerous pen, .gained hin from victory and the muses. 
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Nu'merously, e7. [f. prec. + -Ly2.] 

1. In or by great numbers ; abundantly. 

1611 Tourxeur Ath, Trag.1.i, They..may as numerously 
be multiplied. 1646 Sir ‘IY. Browse Psexud. Ef. 79 The 
Atomes or small particles will ascend most numerously unto 
it. 1673-4Grew Anat. Pl, Anat.7runks ii. §8 In standing, 
most numierously, in ornear, the inner Margin of the Barque. 
1779 H. Watrote IVks. (2846) VI. 47 You, who keep your- 
self so warm and so numerously clothed. 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med, (ed. 4) 1V. 502 The box is numerously per- 
forated at the botiom. 1849 Macautay //ist. Ene. vii. 11. 
225 Nor is there any reason to believe that any of these 
addzesses was numerously signed. 1870 Rocers //ist. 
Glean. Ser. 11. 17 So numerously did students throng to the 
inedieval university. 

Comb. 1829 Bentuau Justice & Cod. Petit., Abr. Petit, 
Fustice 37 Another and more numerously-seated Westmin- 
ster Hall judicatory. 1887 Pad? Mall GC. 6 Sept. 2/1 ‘The 
same case of a nuimerously-daughtered paterfamilias. 

2. Harmontously, rhythmically. raze —'. 

1656 Cow ey Jlisc., Elegie upon Anacrcon, The Smooth- 
pac'd Hours of ev'ry day Glided numerously away. 

Nu'merousness. ff. as prec. + -Ness.] 

1. ‘The state of betng numerous; the condition of 


being many in number. 

1631 I’, Powett Yom of All Trades 142 Numerousnes 
spoiles all, 1659 Haumonn Ox J’s, Ixxxvii 1 In respect of 
the numerousness of eminent persons. 19741 Berkey 
Wks. (1871) IV. 274 You seem to think the numerousness 
of her sons an argument of her truth. 1782 Miss Burney 
Cecilia u. iv, The numerousness of splendid engagements, 
of which..every one was proud to boast. 1841 L. Hunt 
Seer 11. (1864) 42 There are times when the numerousness 
may scatter the individual gusto. 1887 1. A. Trotiorr 
What 1 remember 1.xv.311 English wanderers at that time 
earned the privilege since accorded to their numerousness. 

2. Measured or rhythmic quality; regularity in 
measure or rhythm. 

1712 Appison fect. No. 357 ? 4 He has rather chosen to 
neglect the Numerousness of his Verse. 1727-38 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. sv. Numbers, It contributes greatly to the numerous- 
ness of a period, to lave it closed by magnificent and 
well-sounding words. 1839 Slackw. Mag, XLV. 135 The 
richness and numerousness of the harmony. 1893 Nae. 
Obs. 17 June 115/2 His own gorgeous appreciation of 
quality and numerousness in instrumentation. 

+Numery. Os. Also -ye, -ie. fad. L. 
Numert, pl. of numerus number.) The book of 
Numbers. 

¢ 1400 Ti yclif Bible (1850) 1. 363 Here endith Leuyticus, 
and here bigynneth Numery {z.7. NumeriJ. 1534 More 
Treat. fassion Wks. 1301/4 As it appeareth in the .xi. 
chapiter of Numerye. 1562 Lecn Armory (1597) s2 This 
is a strong beast, as appeareth by that is spoken in Numery. 
1574 J. Jones Nat. Begin. Growing Things 34 The booke 
of Exodus, of Numery, and of Iosua. 

+Numinal, a Ods. rare. [f. L. nttiurn-, 
stem of weien NUMEN + -AL.) Divine. 

1652 Fectuam Low Countries (1677) 56 Their wisdom is 
not indeed Heroic or Numinal,.,but rather narrow and 
restrictive. 

5o + Nu'minous a.; + Numinously adv. 

1647 Warp Sims. Cobler 66 ‘The Will of a King is very 
numinous; it hath a kinde of vast universality in it. 1650 
B. Discollim, 26 They shall prove such Jupiters as to fall 
a thundring and lightning so numinously over our heads. 

+Numismarian, ¢. 0Oés. =Noumismatic., 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. UL. 74 The same Medal- 
Pyramids were presently prop’d up and enlarg’d by the 
following Numismarian-Pioneers in chief. 

Numismatic (nismizmartik), 2. and sb. [ad. 
F, numismatique (1579), = It., Sp., and Pg. 
numisuialico, f. L. wemismat-, stem of NUIMISIHGA, 
nomisma, a, Gr. vopuoye current coin, f. vouiger to 
have in nse.] A. adj. 

1. Of, pertaining or relating to, coins or coinage. 

1792 Gentil. Mag. LXI1. 1.51 A numismatic History of 
Fiance was among the desiderata of her national history, 
1804 /éi¢, LX XIV. 1. 1102 In order to settle these numis- 
matic difficulties, 1839 James Low's X/¥, 111. 196 Under 
their care the numismatic art was carried to a very high 
degree of perfection, 1882 A. J. C. Hare in Ge. Words 
Mar, 185 She lives only by numismatic record. 

2. Consisting ot coins. 

1851 D. Witson Pech. Ani. in. ii. (1863) I] 62 The numis- 
matic treasures including an almost unbroken sezies of 
imperial coins from Augustus to Diocletian. 1868 SteruENs 
Runic Alon. 11. 879 A meaning in harmony with a whole 
class of numismnatic remains. 

B. sb. p/. The study of coins and medals, esp. 
from an archzological or historical standpoint. 

1829-32 in WessteR. 1850 Leitcu tr. C. O. Maller’s Anc. 
Art § 317 (ed. 2) 366 Numismati:s..is, in the main, an 
auxiliary to the knowledge of the trade and mutual inter- 
course of the ancients. 1876 Matuews Coiage Introd. 
p. iii, Numismatics..might be considered as a branch of 
Archxology, were its inquiries confined to the coins of by- 
gone days. 

So +Numisma‘tical a., numismatic. Ods.—} 
Numisma‘tically adv., as regards numismatics. 
Numismati‘cian, a numismatist. 

1716 M. Davies A then, Brit, U1. 73 Of all the Sorts and 
Kinds of Writers and Writings, Great Britain has produc'd 
the fewest of Medal-Tracts and Numismatical Collectors. 
1881 Daily Tel. 8 Mar.. The national money of Britain is 
neither clipped, nor unduly worn, nor debased in value. It 
is numismatically splendid. 1883 S¢. Yames’s Gaz. 20 Feb. 
5 About the last place where a numismatician would expect 
to find a valuable gold coin. ; 

Numismatist (nivmi-zmetist). fad. F. 2#- 
mismatiste: see prec, and -1st.] One who has a 
special interest in numismatics; a student of coins. 
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NUMMULARIAN. 


1799 Gentil, fag. LXIX. 1. 1172 A deception attempted 
to be played off upon numismatists. 1839 Pemey Cycl. XV. 
52/2 Numismatists have usually given the name of medals 
to those coins that have been struck ..for particular purposes. 
1879 C. R. Low Frul. Gen. Abbott ii. 164 Captain Abbott, 
who was a keen numismatist, and had an excellent collec- 
tion of coins. 

Numismato‘graphy. vare. [= F. nzeamis- 
matographie, Sp. -grafia, Pg. and mod.L. -graphia: 
see -GRAPHY.] The systematic description of 
coins; the descriptive part of numismatics. 

1853 Hunpurey Coz Coll, A/an. xvi. 180 Our term numis- 
matics, numismatography, &c., &c., by which the science 
of the study of coins 1s known, we also receive from the 
Romans. ; 

Numismato'logist. [Cf.next and -oocisr.] 
A numismatist. 

1835 Burnes /vav, Bokhara (ed. 2) 111. 379 Taking im- 
pressions and drawings of it. .for the. satisfaction of numis- 
matologists. 1859 W. H. Grecory £vyf/ I1. 130 Naturalist, 
archzxologist, numismatologist; in short, something of 
everything. 

Numismato logy. {[-o1ocy.] The science 
of numismatics. 

1815 Soutnury in QO. Rev. XII. 519 At a very early age, 
Barré had formed a taste for numismatology. 1839 (rewc/. 
Mag. Sept. 316/2 The General..turned his attention to 
nuinismatology. 1856 Savin Noman Fam. Coins 276 The 
numismatology of Europe has been so bitterly degraded. 

tNumm. 0Oés. rare—'. [a. VF. niemme, ad. L. 
nummius.| A coin. 

1694 Motteux Radelais y. Ep. Pantagruel’s Lymosin, 
Large heaps of Numms to fill your largest Coffers. ; 

Nummary (nvmari), a. [ad.L. nemmarius, 
f. nummus a coin.] 


1. Pertaining or relating to money or cotnage. 

1660 WateRHOUSE A ris §& Arut. 31 They allowed none 
participants with them on ordinary and nummary accounts. 
1740 W. Douctass Disc. Curr. Brit. Plant. Amer. 5 All 
over Europe for many Ages preceding the 14th Century, the 
nummary Pound, and the Ponderal or Pound Weight of 
Silver were the same. 1810 G. Cuatmers Caéedonia II. 1. 
37 Alexander III followed the nummary example of Alex- 
ander I. 1817 Rupinc Aun. Cotuage (1840) 1. 112 He is of 
opinion that they borrowed their money pound from the 
Greeks, and their nummary language from the Romans. 
1837 Penny Cyct. VII. 329/2 It was then, as it still is, the 
24oth part of the nummary pound. 

2. Dealing with, occupied with, coins or money. 

1695 Kennett Par. Antig. iv. 12 Nummary Anthors 
observe, thata Castle or wall'd City was the pourtraicture 
of a Roman Colony. 1807-8 Syp. SmytH P. Plymley's Lett. 
Wks. 1859 II. 168/2 Indignity to George Rose would be felt 
by the smallest nummary gentleman in the king’s employ. 

WNumme, obs. f. Numz. ummen, pa. pple. 
of Nimtotake. Ods. INummer, obs. f. NUMBER. 

Nummet (no'mét). da/. Also nommit, -et. 
[Corruption of Noonsigzar; cf. NamMet and Num- 
Mock]. A light meal or luncheon. 

1825 Jexnincs Obs, Dial, W. Eng., Numunet,a shortineal 
between breakfast and dinner; nunchion. 1850 CotLins 
Gower Dial. in Trans. Phil. Soc. 1V. 222 Nommet, a 
luncheon of bread, cheese, &c.—not a regular meal. 1892 
O'Newt Devonshise Idyls 110 Fore-bit and Breakfast, 
Rear-bit and Dinner; Nummit and Crummit, And a bit 
after Supper, ; 

Nummi-, combining form of L. xzmu5 coin, 
as ¢Nummi-amorous a., fond of or loving money, 
Nummi-cultivate v., to encotrage or assist with 
money or payment; so Nummi-cultivated f//. 
a.and Nummi-culture. Nummiform., shaped 


like a coin (Cen?. Dict. 1890). 

1650 B. Discollim. 28, 1 could demonstrate it to be.. Versi- 
pellous, Centireligious, Nummiamorous. 1860 Reape 84h 
Commandm.250 The dagger stroke that slew Marloe in his 
twenty-ninth year, struck down a heaven born and nummi- 
cultivated genius. /é7d. 265 If this Anglo-Saxon [Shake- 
speare] had not been nummicultivated by the theatre. 
fbid,, Under example, stimulus, and nummi-culture. 

Nummie, Numming: see Numsy, NuMBING. 

+Nummist. 045. rave, [f. Li numm-us 
+-IST.]  Nrmismatist. 

1703 Hickes in Shoresby Corr. 11. 36 This gentfeman,.. 
so particularly a great nutnmist, as famous as any’..for bis 
knowledge of coins. 

Nummocek, variant of NuMMET. 

1875 Sat. Kev. 3 Aug. 140/1 Our whortle-gatherers..sit 
down for their *nummock’ of bread and whortleberries, 
washed down by.. water. 

+ Numms. Oés. Cant. (See quots.) 

a1j700 B.E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Nuits, a Sham, or Collar 
Shirt, to hide the t’other when Dirty. 1755 Drane Swirr 
Ess. on Swift 273 The wearing of nummas, or scraps of linen 
to cover dirty shirts. 

Nummular (no'mivlan, a. [f. L. neemmul-us, 
din. of xzemmts coin, ptece of money + -An 2.] 

1. Of or pertaining to money. 

1731 in Baitey (vol. 11). Hence in Jonnson, etc. 

2. Path, Coin-shaped, esp. of sputa. 

1846 Brittan tr. AZaleaigne's Man. Oper. Surg. 15 All 
these [cauteries} may be very well reduced to three. The 
oval, octagonal, and nummular. 1879 S?t. George's Hos/. 
Rep. 1X. 166 The sputum was fiothy on admission, but 
subsequently became nuinmular. 1899 4 d/burt's Syst. Med. 
VIII. 553 Spots intermediate in size between the guttate 
and nummular. 

+Nummula‘rian. ds. rare". [f. L. nun 
mulartus, f. unmonulus.) A money-changer. 

€ 1450 Adtrour Saluacioun (Roab.) 58 He ouerthrewe the 
bordes & shedde the monee of the Numelariens. 


NUMMULARY. 


Nummulary (nz mizslari), a. 
MULAR a. and -ARY1.] Nummary. 

1767 W. CLarKkeE Connexion Coins 283 The Romans ap- 
plied all their nummulary language to such real coins as 
were struck within that empire. /4zd@. 483 The Roman 
nummulary pound was one quarter less than that by which 
this payment was adjusted. 1817 Rupinc Ann. Coinage 
(1840) I, 205 The nummulary Talent, which was in common 
use by the Greeks, and according to which the Anglo- 
Saxons rated their greater fines, that is, hy multiples of 
sixty Pounds. 1838 Amcycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XVI. 5124/2 ‘The 
twelfth part of the nummulary Saxon pound, and the fif- 
teenth of the commercial. 2871 C. Davies Afetric Syst. in. 
g2 The identity of the nummutary weight and of the standard 
silver coin, .was first defaced by Edward I himself. 

Nummulated, 7//. 2. Path. [f. L. recem- 
miti-ws.) Coin-shaped, nummular. 

1873 F, T. Roperts Handbk. Med. 419 Sometimes they 
[sc. sputa] are very tenacious. .and may form distinct ‘num- 
mulated’ masses. 1876 Bristowe 77. 4 Pract. Aled. (1878) 
367 he sputa which yield this odour are generally distinctly 
purulent, occasionally nummulated. 

Nummuline (nz‘mivlsin), a. and sb. Geol. 
[f. as prec. +-INE!.] A. aaj, Nummulitic. 

1865 CARPENTER in /ztellect. Obs. May 291 These tubuli, 
as in the existing representatives of the Nummuline series, 
usually run parallel to each other. 1875 Dawson Dawn of 
Life vii. 185 Lhe nummuline-layer..unmistakably oceurs in 
cracks or fissures, both in Canadian and Connemara ophite. 

B. sé. A nummulite. 

1879 CARPENTER in Eucycl, Brit. YX. 384/2 The same 
irregularities in the grouping of the tubuli that.. we find in 
recent Nummulines. 

Nummiulite (no mivlait). Zool. [f. L. rzem- 
amul-us, dim, of nenemus coin + -ITE1 2.) A 
genus of fossil foraminiferous cephalopods belong- 
ing to the order Polythalamia, found abundantly 
in the Tertiary strata ; an individual of this genus. 

1811 Pinkerton Petra/. 1. 453 The nummulites, or por- 
pites, occur in the limestone of Egypt and of France. 1839 
Civil Eng. & Arch. Frul. 1. 148/2 In the freshwater rocks 
of the Isle of Wight we find the nummulite. 1868 W. S. O. 
tr. Figuier’s Ocean World iv.79 Vhe greater part of the 
Egyptian pyramids is only an aggregation of Nummulites, 
1884 Leisure Hour Apr. 236/2 Immense numbers of disc- 
like shells of protozoa, the Nummulites, 

attrib. 1873 DAwson Earth & Jan x. 241 Vhe Nummu- 
lite Limestone was undoubtedly oceanic. 

Nummulitic (nymi“lriuk), a. Geol. [f. prec. 
+-1¢.] Containing, or formed of, nummulites. 

1833 Lye. Princ. Geol. IIL. 185 Secondary rocks, com- 
posed in great part of grey and greenish sandstone and 
conglomerate, with some thick beds of nummulitic lime- 
stone, 1863 Dana .J/au. Geol. 523 They {the pyramids] 
are largely Numuuulitic, many beds consisting alinost wholly 
wf..Nummulites. 1882 Geikiz Ze-xt-bh. Geol. vi. 1v. 837 
‘he early Tertiary or nummulitic sea was upheaved intoa 


succession of giant mountains, 
Numnah (no‘mna). [var. of Numpau.] A 


thick cloth or felt; a saddle-cloth; a pad placed 
under a saddle to prevent soreness. 

1859 F. A. GrifFitus Arti?, Man. (1862) 157 The bridles 
are laid over the cantles,..numnah or blanket over all, 
1873 in Champion & Wilton Saddles & Sore Backs 31 Far 
superior to the numnah at present in use, or the leather 
numnah or pad. 1891 /Zedd 7 Mar. p. xiv/3 Sponge-lined 
patent numnahs for the prevention of sore backs. _ 

attrib, 1893 Baily’s Alag. May 261/2, 1 crept into my 
numnah bag, where I was soon quite snug. 

Numness, obs. form of NUMBNESS. 

+Numpis. 0s. Also8 numphs. [Of obscure 
origin.] A silly or stupid person. (Used chiefly 
in jocular address.) 

1611 Beaum. & Fi. At. Burning P.u.ii, Hum. What do 
you think I am? asf. An arrant noddy...Zuce. Fare- 
wel, my pretty Nump, I am very sorry I cannot bear thee 
company. 1673 Br. S. Parker Nepr. Reh. Transp. 85 
‘Vhese are villainous Engines indeed; but take heart, 
Numps! 1709 Srit. Apollo No. 56. 3/1 Alas! poor Numphs, 
thy Jobbernole Seems scarce informed by a Soul. ?1730 
Royal Kentarks 37 Many Fools.., poetical Numpses. 

Numparel(l, obs. or dial. tf. NonpareiL, 

Numquid. rvare—. [L. numguid, used to 
introduce a question.] An inqtusitive person. 

1833 Glackw. Jag. XXXIV. 675 The barber's shop is the 
everlasting resort and solace of the numquids of the turban. 

Numskull (nvmskzl). Forms; a. 8-9 numb- 
skull; numpscull, -skull. 8. 8-g numscull (8 
-scul, -scal), 8- numskull (8 -skul). [f. Nums 
a.+ SKULL sé.] 

1. A dull-witted or stupid person ; a blockhead, 


thickhead, dolt. 

a, 1724 Swirt Let. fo oad Wks. 1841 11. 50, 1 remember 
not to have known a greater numbskull than thou art. 
1773 Go.psM. Stoops to Cong. i. i, You numbskulls ! and 
so while.. you are quarrelling for places the guests must 
be starved. 1800 Sporting May. XVI. 284 1’'m not so great 
a fool..as that great numpscull Jack ! 1834 M. Scotr 7m 
Cringle xvi, Why will not the numbskulls confine their 
infernal dullness to them. 1839 Lannor Andrea of Hun- 
gary 84 lve swum two nights And days together upon Baian 
wine..; ‘twould swamp that leaky nump-skull. 

B. 1728 Vanor. & Cis. Prov. J/ush. 1. ii, Thou art a 
numscul I see already. 1756 Gentil. Mag. XXVI. 490 If 
he’s a fool, and like a numskul chuses ‘lo consort with those 
weedling jades, the Muses, 1807-8 W. IRvinc Salwag, 
(1824) 130 Every modern numpkull, who takes hold of a 
subject he knows nothing about. 1867 TroLtorE Chron. 
Barset 11. \xxiit. 295 He considered them to be numskulls, 
and little better than idiots. 

attrtb, and Comb, 1814 Flirt Let. to Cardsle 9 May, Ever 
varying the scene with wit and mirth, while honest Peter 
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must hold on in one numskull track to all eternity. 1828 
Soutuey £4. to A. Cuuntngham, An honest fellow of the 
numskull race ;..a very goose. 


2. The head, pate, noddle, es. that of a dull or 


stupid person. 

1717 Prior Ada 1.127 Or Toes, or Fingers, in this Case, 
Of Nuin-seull’s Self shou'd take the Place. 1738 Genti. 
Mag. VILL. 197/2 Their Children. .having at their Birth 
Nuunsculls, ke those obtain’d by Art by their Parents. 
1742 Firtpine J. A xdrews ui1.xii, The nonsensical dictates 
of his own numscull. @1818 M.G. Lewis JFradl. W. Ind. 
(1834) 37 He never could squeeze his great numskull into it. 
1842 Lover Handy Andy iii, Confound your numskull! 1 
didn't say a word about ink. 1850 T. A. TroLLopr Lapress. 
Wand. xiii. 210 Tell them what you will, tbey shake tbeir 
wise numskulls when you have done. 

Hence Numskullism, stupidity. 

1805 ANNA SewarD LeZ/, (1811) VI. 268 His reminiscences 
familiarize us with the interior of the court of George the 
First and Second, and display, in full light, the nomskullism 
of both those regal personages. 


Numskulled (nz'mskzid), a. 
-ED 2,] Dull- or slow-witted ; stupid. 

1706 E, Warp Wooden World Diss. (1708) 12 His Proxy, 
some nuinb-skull’d Officer, whom he most esteems. 1712 
ArsutHnot Fohu Bulli, xii, Vhat Clod-pated, Nuinskull’d, 
Ninny-hammer of yours. 1881 Durririp Dou Quzrote IL, 
361 Is it possible that your worship is so numskulled and so 
lacking in brains? 

Hence Numskuw lledness. 

1885 Sat. Rev. 28 Nov. 717 The practitioners of this 
black art..carried it out with at least a beroic consistency 
of numskulledness. 


+ Nu'mskully, aev. Obs. [f. as prec. +-Lv2.] 
In the manner of a numskull ; stupidly. 


1708 Brit. Apollo No. 88 3/2 You answer Questions so 
Numscully. 


Nun (non), 56.1 


{f. prec. + 


Forms: a, I-7 nunne, 5 
nune, 4- nun (5 nunn, Sc. nwn). 8&8. 3-6 
nonne, 5-6 none (5 nonn, 6 noone). [OE. 
nunne,= OHG. xunna (MHG. and inod.G. dial. 
nunne), ON. and (M)Sw. xuzna; also ME. 
nonne (prob. a. OF r. nonne), = MDu. xonne (Du. 
non), MSw. nouna, Da. and G. nonne. The 
ultimate source is eccl. L. ova, fem. of rors 
monk (in late Gr. vovva, yovves), originally a title 
given to elderly persons, whence It. 2o2no0, nonna 
grandfather, grandmother, Sicilian szsevez2e, 22020024 
father, mother, Sard. szoszrze, 22onna godfather, 
godmother.] 

1. A woman devoted to a religious life under cer- 
tain vows; usually, one who has vowed poverty, 
chastity, and obedience, and who lives in a con- 
vent under a certain rtile, as in the Roman Catholic 


and Greek Churches. 

a. cgootr. Brda’s Hist. iv. xxiii. (1890) 340 Was in pam 
seolfan mynstre sumu haligu nunne. c1o0o ASLFKIC in 
Assmann Ags. Hou, (1889) 11. 368 Synd swa peah pa 
wudewan..to nunnan gehadode. a@urzz O. E. Chron. 
(Laud MS.) an. g63, He macode par twa abbotrice, an of 
muneca, oder of nunna. a@1zz2§ Ancr KR. 316 Ich ain on 
ancre, a nunne,..a meiden. ¢1275 Sinners beware 169 in 
O. £, Misc. 77 Mvnekes and Nunnen Pat heom wyte ne 
kunnen From sucche lecherye Heo schule to helle cume. 
@1300 Cursor Al. 29284 Qua smites..munk, or frer, nun, or 
chanun,..he is cursd. ¢ 1380 Sir Ferumd, 62 Saue nunnes 
slo3 he sykerly be relygyous pat par war. c1430 Lypc. 
Min. Pocus (Percy Soc.) 200 Rympled liche a nunnys 
veylle. ¢ 1440 Prowp. Parv. 360/2 Nune, womann of re- 
lygione, sontalis, niouacha. 1538 STARKEY £xgland 1. 
i. 148 Monkys, frerys,..and nunnys, of the wych..ther 
ys nosmalnombur. 1594 SHaxs. Rich. ///, 1V.iv. 201 For 
my Daughters.. They shall be praying Nunnes, not weeping 
Queenes. 1613 May Vecl. Est. Clothing iv. 19 Then do 
they punish the clothier for that fault as the Frier whipt 
the Nun wilb a Fox taile. 1671 Woopurab St. Jeresa 1 
xxvi, 166 There was no perswading her to be a Quire-Nun, 
but a Lay-Sister. 1715 De For /fan. [usfruct. 1. iv. (1841) 
I. 78 Does my nother think to make a nun of ine? _1797 Mrs. 
Rapcirre /¢a/‘ax xi, Vivaldi perceived a procession of nuns 
approaching from a distant alsle. 1838 Lyt1on Cadderon 
iii, You may well look surprised, when actresses turn nuns. 
1880 ‘ Ouipa’ J/oths 1. 107 It seems to me you are shut up 
like a nun. 

B. c1z90 S. Eng. Ley. 1. 18 A Nonne bare was of on 
Abbeie. ¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 8029 Scho 
ys nonne of relygion At Seint Petres kirke of pis toun. 1377 
Lance. #. P/. B. v. 153, | haue an aunte to nonne and an 
abbesse bothe. 1420 /. &. IWills (1882) 54, 1 will pat pe 
nonne pat kepid me in my seknes haue ij nobles. 148r 
Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 28 A lytel besyde the waye. .stode 
a cloyster of black nonnes. 1491 — ittas Parr. (W, de 
W. 1495) 11. 305 She is my nonne & yours & he named 
her s0; bycause they named in tyke wyse the denoute 
virgynes in that regyon. 1523 Lp. Berners Fro/ss. 1. 
cly. 187 Noones, hauynge no reuenewes aboue x.li. shall 
pay nothynge. ¢15§50 Bate A’. Fohan (Camden) 2 Monkes, 
Chanons & nones in dyvers coloure and shappe. 1594 
Wiiobie Avisa xiii, She is no Saynt, She is no Nonne. 

b. A priestess or votaiess of some pagan deity. 
¢893 K. Ecrrep Ores. 1. iv. 162 On dare ilcan tide 
Caperronie was hatenu heora goda nunne. @1400-50 
Alexander 2179 (Dubl.), Zacora hym sayd, a semlych Nonn, 
Par was none ober answer. a 1547 SukREY <Exne/d 1v. 380 
And whisketh through the town like Bachus nunne. 1598 
Drayton //erorc. Ef. xiii. 175 Like one of Bacchus raging 
frantike Nunnes. 1608 Torsrne Serpents (1658) 765 lie 
Nuns that keep the fire of Vesta as their lives. 1647 
Crarenvon Hist. Rebell. vi. § 42 How much more Chris- 
tian was that Athenian Nun in Plutarch. 1698 Houcuton 
Lush, (ed. Bradley, 1727) Il. 365 The law of the twelve 
tables prohibited all but the Emperor and Vestal Nuns to 
be bury’d within the city [Rome]. 


NUNATAK. 


c. dransf. A courtesan. 

1770 Foote Lame Lover 1, Wks. 1799 I. 60 An abbess, 
well known about town, with a smart little nun in her suite, 
1825 C. Westmacott Eng. Spy 1. 167 Vhe nuns of St. 


Clements. 
2. The name of various birds: The Blre 


Titmouse, Paris caeruleus. 

1589 Hicins tr. Junius’ Nonenclator 60 Parus minor,a 
litle titmouse, called a Nunne, because his heade is filletted 
as it were Nunlike. 1678 Ray Wellughdy’s Oruith. 262 
The blue Titmouse or Nun: Parus c#rulens. 1774 G. 
Waite Selborne xii, The blue 1itmouse, or nun, is a great 
frequenter of houses, and a general devourer. 1843 Zoologist# 
1. 215 Looking cautiously through a crevice, 1 saw a nun 
actively engaged in ferreting out the sinall white grub. 
1903 Daily Graphic 31 Jan. 11/1 During the winter you 
generally see the tomtit..in his character of ‘the nun’, 

b. The Smew, Afergus albellus. [So G. nonne.] 

1666 Merrett Pinar 183 Niu est avis aquatica quer- 
quedula paulo minor, Rostrum ei rotundum [etc.]. 1674 
Ray Coll. Words, Water Fowl 95 This hath no English 
name known to me, unless it be that which Dr. Merret in 
his ?inax calls by the name of Nun: The Gerinans calt it 
the White Nun. 1709 Phil. Trans, XXVI. 466 Alergus 
mayor cirratus, the Smew, or White Nun, 1768 PENNanT 
Brit. Zool. WW. 438. 1817 T. Forster Vat. Hist. Swallow- 
tribe (ed. 6) 93 Alergus albelius, Smew..,white Nun, Lough- 
diver, 1894 Newron Dict. Sirds 646 Nux.., the adult 
male Smew, from his delicate white and black plumage. 

e. A variety of the domestic pigeon. 

1725 Braptey fam, Dict. sv. Pigeon, Vhere are indeed 
many sorts of pigeons such as Helmets, Nuns, Tumblers, 
Barbs. 1735 J. Moore Colunbariun: 48 The Nun..is a 
bird somewhat larger than a Jacobine, her Plumage is 
very particular, and she seems to take her Name froin it. 
1868 Joy's Own Le. 359 The Nun..attracts notice from the 
pleasing contrast in its feathers; its head is almost covered 
with a veil of white feathers, which gives it its name. 

d, = Nun-pirp. (Cent. Dict. 1890.) 

3. A species of Venus-shell. vare—. 

1681 Grew A/uszum 1, vi. i. 138 Many of this sort, 
striated, are found, saith Mr. Lyster, near Hartle-pool in 
the County of Durham, where the People call them Nuns. 

4. A species of moth. 

1832 Rennie Butterfl. & M. 96 The Nun... Wings one 
inch one-twelfth. 1890 Pad/ Aladi G. 14 Aug. 4/3 ‘The 
devastating moth, known as the ‘nun’, has nade its appear- 
ance in nortb and west Germany. 

+5. (See DaMseEn 4.) O6s. 

6. atirié. and Comé. a. Appositive, as s2¢72- 
novice, -portress, -princess, -sisler, etc. 

¢ goo WrFERTH tr.Gregory’s Dial, 30 Be pare nunfamnan, 
pe bat pone leahtric. c1qg00 Axle St. Senet (Prose) 147 
Efter pis sal pat nun nouece stand stil befor be auter. 1768 
Barett Maun. & Customs ltaly 11, 21 lo get out of the 
convent at night by the connivance of the nun-portiess. 
1879 J. D. Lone Aueid 1. 304 ‘Vill the nun-princess Tia 
Bear unto Mars two children at a birth. 1892 Darly News 
20 Oct. 5/7 To crown their sorrows, another nun-sister.. 
bad sunk under an attack of typhus. 

b. Miscellaneous. as s22¢72-looking, -naiure, etc. 

1817 J. Scott Paris Nevisit. (ed. 4) go ‘Vhese black eyes.. 
took additional charms from the nun-looking wimple. 1824 
Scotr Redgauutlet ch. xvi, The place they live in was 
some sort of nun-shop long ago. 1863 KiNcsLey in Reader 
Oct. so7 Theirs is the true nun-nature. 1872 Howetis 
Wedd. Fourn. (1892) 268 Soft nun-voices speaking French 
through grated doors. j 

ce. In genitive combs., as nun’s cloth, a thin 
woollen stuff; nun’s cotton, = 22's thread; 
nun’s fiddle (see quot.); + nun’s flesh, a cold 
or ascetic temperament ; nun’s thread, a hue 
white sewing-cotton, such as is used by nuns; 
nun’s veiling, a thin dress-stuff. 

1884 Cassell’s Mag. Mar. 246/1 *Nun’s clotbs are also now 
printed in chintz patterns. 1903 HuGnes A/us. Guide 213 
* Vun's-fiddle, marine trumpet. 1672 Drybex Assiguation 
1. i, They that look for *Nuns flesh in me shail be mistaken, 
1731-8 Swirt Polite Conv. i, I'll be sworn Miss has not 
an Inch of Nun’s Flesh about her. 1796 WinpHam Sf. 
(1812) I. 304 With no haste to privation of their own 
comforts, with not one bit of Nun*s flesh about them. 1815 
Zeluca 111, 234 Lady Floray couldn't have been much of a 
girl when she did marry—if she was engaged eight years, she 
must have had a little nun’s flesh about her. 1766 W. Gor- 
pon Gen. Counting-ho. 322, 1 small box *nuns thread. 1844 
G. Dopp Textile Manuf. iv. 140 The making of sewins- 
thread, known by the names of ‘ ounce-thread ’ and ‘ nun’s- 
thread’. 1883 77th 31 May 747/1 Lady Florence Max- 
well’s toilette was of cream *nun’s veiling. 

+Nun, 56.2 Ods. rave. ([Perh. the same as 
prec.] A child’s top. Also nun-gig. 

1598 FLorio, /usbiue, a toppe, gigge or nunne that chil- 
dren plaie with, a whirlegigge. 1611 Cotcr., Sadot, a Top, 
Gig, or Nunne to whip, or play with. 1615 MarkHam 
Couutry Contentm. 1. (1635) il, 11 There be other Anglers 
whicb make their Corks [for floats] in the fashion of a Nun- 
gigge, small at both ends, and bigge in the middest. 

Nun, v. vrare—. [f. Nun sd.1] trans. To con- 
fine or shtit 2f as in a nunnery. 

1753-4 RicHaKDson Grandison (1766) V. 45, I will bave 
you to town, and nun you up with Aunt Nell. 

|| Nunatak. ([Eskimo: introduced by No- 
denskiéld.] A peak of rock appearing above 
the surface of the inland ice in Greenland. 

The Swedish plural wxnatakker has sometinies Leen u 
in English works. : 

3882 J. D. Wuitxey Climatic Changes 303 Camp was 
made..at the foot of a nunatak, the summit of which was 
4,960 feet above the sea-level. 1888 77Zz¢es 20 Nov. 9/5 The 
‘nunataks’ which rise lake skeletons above the frozen waste. 
1900 Vation 15 Nov. 391/3 he visible land is in the form of 
nunataks, or of sea-cliffs, witb talus beacbes here and there. 


a. 


NUN-BIRD. 


Nun-bird. Ornith. [f. Nux sé.1}] A South 
American puff-bird of the genus .J/onacha. 

188: ScrateR Yacamars & Puff-birds 146 ‘The White- 
winged Nunbird [.Wonacha nigra] was one of the first South 
American birds known to scientific natura‘ists. /%/. 133 
The Peruvian White-faced Nunbird seems to be an abui.dant 
and generally distributed species in Upper Amazonia. Loid. 
158 Woua.ha pailescens, the Pale Nunbird. 

Nun-buoy. aut. (Cf. Nun 54.2, quot. 1615.] 
A buoy of circular shape in the middle and taper- 
ing towards each end. 

1703 Dampier Voy. 111.1. 149 The Tide. .runs very swift 
here, so that our Nun-buoy would not bear above the Water 
to be seen. 1769 Farconer Dict. Marine (1780) s.v. Buoy, 
NVun-Buoys, are shaped like the middle frustum of two cones, 
abutting upon one common base. 1816 Sfecif Foulerton's 
Patent No. 4040, The term nun buoy is applied generally 
to that description of buoy which is fastened by a rope toa 
ship's anchor by which you may know where the anchor lies. 
1875 Leprorp Sailor's Pkt.-Bk. v. (ed. 2) 136 Wrecks will 
still continue to be marked by green nun-buoys. 

{Nunc dimi-ttis. [L., the lirst words of 
the Song of >imeon in Luke i. 29.] 

1. The canticle beginning with these words. 

rssz Bk. Com. Prayer, Evening Pr. Rubric, After that, 
(Vane diuittis) in Englishe, as foloweth. 1625 Bacon £ss., 
On Death, The sweetest Canticle is, Wane demittis, when 
a Man hath obtained worthy Ends, and Expectations. 1872 
A. ve Vere Leg. St. Patrich, St. P. & Lnupostor, Vhose 
Elders twain With hands upraised .. sang the ‘ Nunc 
Dimittis’. 

b. Hence fo sing (one's) nunc dimittis, to de- 
clare oneself willing or delighted to depart from 
life or from some occupation. 

1642 NETHERSOLE Consid. upon Affairs 8, 1 should... 
cheerfully sing my .Vuac dimittis, 1776 J.Avams JVs. 
(1854) IX. 391 When these things are once completed, I 
shall..sing my nunc dimé'tis, return to my farm [etc} 
18z5 Han. More in W. Roberts JJ/ev2. (1834) 1V. 257 If I 
could see the aboiition of the slavery..in the West Indies.. 
I could sing ny xuuc dimittis with joy. 1859 Darwin Lie 
4 Lett, (1887) 11. 232, 1am now contented, and can sing my 
“nunc dimittis’. 

2. Permission to depart; departure, dismissal. 

1654 MVottou's Lett, 1. 120 (Stanf.), Yet my good Lord, at 
least procure me of my Lord the King a Nunc dineéttis, 
leave to depart. 1699 * Misaurus' //fonour of Gout in /farl, 
Misc. (1809) 11. 44 He tells the decumbent a long story of 
the pains and misery of life, in order to make his nunc 
diniuitis go down the easier. 1829 Addin. Rev. XLIX. 218 
We shall now bow our heads to the nunc disitt;s, come 
when it may. 

+Nunce. Oés. Also7z nonce. [Anglicized 
form of Nuencio or auncius NUNTIUS, or a. F. 
nonce.) =NUNCIO. 

1566 in Keitb //ist. Ch. Scot. App 11.135 Hir Majestie 
can nocht be empeschit wi:t ony Besines concerning the 
Nunce. 1596 Daceymece tr. Lisfie’s Mist. Scot. x. 420 
Pelleuzi..was the Papesnunce. 1611 Sreep //ist. Gt, Frit. 
1X, viii. § 44. 493 Two Nuaces from the Pope..mecte him 
at Northampton. 1686 Waxe £rfos. Doctr. Ch. Eng. 
p. xxxv, The Faculty of Divinity, at the Command of the 
Nonce,..censured his Propositions. 

Nuncheon ,nvufon . Now dial, Forms: a. 4 
nonechenche, nonschonches, 5 -senches; Sc. 4 
noynsankys, 5-6 none-, nunschank‘i)s. B. 5 
noonchyns, -shyns, nonsiens,6nunchings,6 7 
nuncions (7 -chions), -tions. y. 5 noneshyne, 
8-9 noonchin(e; 7, 9 noonshun. 46. 6-7 (9) 
nonchion ; 6 nuntion, 7 -cian; 6- nunchion, 
7-nuncheon, 9 ¢za/. nunchen, -chin’g ,-chun, 
-shon,. [MIE. xén¢ shench, f. nine Nuon + 
shench (OE. scenc) draught, cup. Until the 17th 
cent. ustially in forms with final s. In mod, 
western and south-westein dialect the shorter 
form wurch is also current: cf. luncheon and 
Zunch.| <A slight refreshment of liquor, etc., 
originally taken in the afternoon; a light refresh- 
ment taken between meals; a lunch. 

a. £353 in Riley Wem. Loudon 265 Nonechenche. 1375-6 
Abingdon Abbey Acc. (1892) 23 Vnde liberantur Conuentui, 
pro eorum nonschonches,. .j panis et j lagena ceruisie. 1394 
Reg. Nigrum Aberbrotace (Bana. Club) 43 That day that 
he wyrkis he sal haf a penny til his noynsankys. 1422-3 in 
Gent. Mag. (1830) C. 11. sgz It's to ij Carpenters be j day 
to eche of hem, with her Nonsenches. rq4gt S?. Giles Char- 
ters(1859) p. xx, lo haif bot thair noneschanks allanerly after- 
none. 1529 Burgh Rec. Stirling (1887) 1. 35 Waifiand ilk 
werk day ane half hour afor nyne houris afor none to his 
disjone, and ane othir ha!f hour afor four houris eftyr none 
to his nunschankis. 1536 in Jervise Meu. Augus & Mearns 
(1885) I. 298 Na tyme of license of dennar nor noneshankis. 

8B. 1422-3 in Gentil. Jag. (1830) C. 1. 592 Itim to on 

Robert Dawber for his dawbyng be vij dayes,..with his 
noonchyns. 1426 7 Nec. St. Alary at Hill (1904) 64, ij 
Carpenters with her nonsiens. 1g91 Pexcivau. SJ. Dict., 
Merenda,..an afternoones nuncions or drinking, a beuer. 
tsgz Nasue 2. Penilesse (1842) 57 ‘Vhen a set breakfast, 
then dinner, then afternoones nunchings, a supper, and a 
Tere supper. 1622 Masse tr. dlewan's Guzman d' Alf, 276 
Which being both put together would not make up together 
a reasonable nunchions. 1649 Wandering Few in Lalliw. 
BR. Char ac. (1857) 24 In one of these pipes is my mornings 
draught,..in a third, my after-noons nuntions. 

y- 41500 /gerton ALS. 2108 lf. 57 b, To vij. other laborers 
++, every man, iij.f. and for noneshyne, iv.d. 1613 16 W. 
Browne Brit, Past. 11.1, Harvest-folkes..On sheafes of corne 
were at their noonshuns close. 1772 Graves Sfir. Ondtx. 
(1783) II]. 14 They took a comfortable noonchine together. 
1808 JANE Austen Lett. (1884) 1. 353 Immediately after the 
noonshine which succeeded their arrival a party set off for 
Buckwell. 1875 JVhithy Gloss. s.v., It was n't a dinner, it 
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was only a bit of a noonshun. 1880 Miss Yonce Love & 
Life 1. 36, 1 will give you some bread and cheese and 
gingerbread for noonchin. 

6, 1580 Hottysann reas. Fr. Tong, Le Gouster,..an 
afternoones banket, an onchion. a@1s91 H. Smitn th ks. 
(1867) I. 56 Is there nothing in the sacrament but bread and 
wine, like an hungry nuncion? 1603 Harsnet /o0f. /mpost. 
xxiii 158 Perverting the Nature of the Holy Communion, 
to a private Nunchion for a priest alone. 1611 Cotcr., 
Collation de Moyne, a Monks uuncheon; as much as 
another nan eats ata large meale. 1694 Urguhart's Rabe- 
fais 1y. xlvi, Some say there is..no Dinner like a Lawyer's, 
no Afternoon’s Nunchion like a Vintner's. 1734 Firtpinc 
Od Man taught Wisd. Wks. 1784 111. 126, I don’t eat a 
great deal, unless it be at breakfast..and afternoon's nun- 
chion. 1790 ‘TI. Pryce Voc. Cornish, Croust, an afternoon's 
nuncheon. 182z Scort .Vigel ii, | came to get my four-hours’ 
nunchion froin you. 1858 HucHeEs Scour. Wiite Horse 61 
A long table was laid out for luncheon, or nunching as the 
boots..called it. 1893 1 @/tsh. Gloss. App. 198 About Salis- 
bury Nuncheon is between ro and 10.30 a.m., and again at 
4 P-m., and is a very sma!l meal. 

Nunciate (nz‘nfie't:, 5.1 [Irreg. f. L. sezenctus 
or wunciare, peth. alter /egate.] One who or that 
which announces ; a messenger, nuntius. 

1595 W. Smitu Chloris (1877) 4 Vouchsafe to reade these 
lin.s.., Nuntiates of wo with sorrow being clad. 1762 HooLr 
Yasso xi. viii, All the nunciates of th’ ethereal reign, Who 
testified the glorious death to man, 1851 C. L. Situ tr. 
Lasso 1. |xix, Do thou, my nunciate,.. Dispose him in my 
name to what imparts vantage to us and him. 

Nunciate, 54.2 [ad. It. szezestato, + nun- 
tiato: sce Nuncio and -aTE1 a.) Nunciattre. 

1882-3 Scuarr L£ucycl. Relig. Knowl, 2273 Carlo Dorromeo 
..established a nunciate in Switzerland. 

+Nunciate, v. Cds. rare—'. (See quot.) 

1708 Lrit, Apollo No.7. 3/1 This Court had resolv'd to 
send thither Monsieur Aldobrandin without being Nun- 
ciated, or having a Brief for Nuncio. 

+ Nuncia'tion. 0és. [ad. L. nunciation-em, 
n. of action f. wunciare, uuntidre to announce. 
So Sp. nunctacion, It. nunziasione.] The action 
of announcing ; annunciation. 

¢€1450 Cursor Af. 11001 (Laud), ‘Lhe nunciacion Of Cryst 
that broght vsalle pardoun, 1620 T.Grancer Div. Logike 
3 Nunciation, that is, telling, or reporting. 1633 I. Apams 
Lp. 2 Pet, i, 13 There is no nunciation of the Gospel, how- 
soever there may be a proclamation of Judgment. 1649 
airgis, upon Writ of Habeas Corpus 19 Our case is by the 
Nunciation of many. 

Nunciative nonfativ), 2 rare. [f. L. 
nunctat-, ppl. stem of susczdre (see prec.) + -IVE.] 
Conveying a message or messages; making an- 
nounceimnents. 

1653 Baxter Chr. Coucord xviii. Ib2, The Ministerial 
power being not compulsive,..but Nunciative, Swasory, 
and directive. axgor F. W. TI. Myers //um, Persenality 
(1903) Il. 88 They are all of them message-bearing or 
nunciative automatisnis. 

do T Nu nciatory a. Cbs. rare. 

1576 Fresixe Panopl. Epist. Vo Rdr., For of letters there 
be sundrie sortes [.J/arg. Nunciaterie, Lamentatorie, Con- 
solatorie]. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary i. (1625) 59 A 
Letter Nunciatorie from a sonne to his father or friends 
touching his being in service. 

Nunciature (no nfiatitier). Also 7 nuntiat- 
ure. fad. It. munciatura (=Sp. and Pg. nun- 
clatura, . nonciature), f. aunzio NUNCIO.} 

1. ‘The representation of the Pope at a foreign 
court by his nuncio; the office of nuncio. 

1652 Eart Mono. tr. Beutivoglio’s Hist. Retat. 51 All 
Affairs of Religion which occur in those Kingdoms, fall 
likewise under the same Nuntiature, 1670-98 Lassets Foy. 
ftaly 1.12 They are good for Nunciatures, Embassies, and 
Stateempluyments. 1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4775/2 The Pope’s 
Nuncio was lodged in the palace of the nunciature. 1768 
Aun. Reg., Hist. Europe o/t \t was also resolved..to sup- 
press the jurisdiction of the Nunciature. 1858 tr. Life 
Navier 44 Xavier replied that however vile such services 
might appear they would not degrade the dignity of the 
Nunciature, 1887 Pa// Mall G. 11 July 7/1 The time has not 
arrived. .for establishing anything resembling a nunciature 
or apostolic delegation in London. 

2. The period during which a given person holds 
the office of papal nuncio. 

1662 J. Barcrave Pope Alex. W// (1867) 1c6 Some 
{churches] remaining without pastors all the time of his 
nuntiature. 1670 G. Il. 7/ist, Cardinals uu. iu. 1.6 He 
had been. .pleas’d with his proceedings during his Nuntia- 
ture, 1706 tr. Dufpiu's Evel. ist. 16/4 C. Il. v. 121 A 
History.. which he wrote during his Nunciature in Spain. 
3818 Gentl, Mag. LX XXVIII. 1. 127 ‘The Pope..sent him 
to the Court of Spain, during which Nunciature he was pro- 
moted to the purple, 1896 VizeTELty tr. Zofla’s Nome 28 
First Leo's religious education at Rome, then his brief 
nunciature at Brussels. 

Wuncio (nvufic). Also 6- nuntio. [a. earlier 
It. xuncio, nuntio (now nunzio),=Sp. and Pg. 
nuncio :—L, nunctus, nuntius messenger. } 

1. A permanent official representative of the 
Roman See at a foreign court. 

a, 1528 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser... 11. 103 His Holines 
morover sent to his Nuncio a Copie of a lettre sent from 
the Nuncio in Hungaria. 1577 Harrison Descr. Lug. ii. in 
Holinshed 1. 143 ‘The pope understanding what he was 
by his Nuncio here in England. 1655 Futter Ch. Hist. 
im. 63 A Nuncio differed from a Legate, almost as a 
Lieger from an extraordinary Amhbassadour. 1700 TvRReLt 
Hist. Eug. 11. 858 The Pope had sent his Nuncios all over 
Europe. 1759 Rosertson /ist. Scot, 1. 1v. 293 She now 
resolved to allow a nuncio from the pope pnblicly to enter 
her dominions. 1827 Hattam Coust. list, iii. (1876) I. 15 
‘The nuncio received a message at Brussels, tbat he must not 
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enter the kingdom. 1866 Rocers Agric. & Prices 1. ix. 155 
Contributions fcr tbe maintenance of cardinals, foreign 
bishops, and nuncios. 

B. 1586 J. Hooxer Hist. /rel. in Holinshed U1. 169/1 Two 
friers, whose gownes were too long for them to follow the 
earle and the popes nuntio. 16r7 Moryson /#ix. 1. 81 The 
Inquisitors of Religion..: namely the Popes Nuntio, and the 
Patriarke. a 1648 Lp, Hersert Autobiog. (1886) 236 The 
Pope’s nuntio, the Emperor’s ambassador,..and others. 
a 1715 Burner Own Tue (1766) 11. 57 In dangerous prac- 
tices with the Pope’s Nuntio. 1762-71 H. WaLroce Vertue's 
alnecd, Paint, (1786) 111. 216 In the service of cardinal 
Dada, the pope's nuntio, 1823 Lincarp //ist, Eng. V1. 139 
Leo sent to the court, as nuntio for religious matters, Giro- 
lamo Aleandri, prefect of the Vatican Nbrary. 

2. One who bears a message; a messenger. 

t60x1 Saks. (wel. NV. 1. iv. 28 She will attend it better in 
thy youth, Then in a Nuntio's of more graue a-pect. 1644 
roth Kep. Hist. MISS. Comm. App. 1V. 70 Having so op- 
portune a nuncio I could not let pass without presenting a 
few lines unto you. 1710 Pol. Ballads (1860) II. 95 ‘The 
godly Lay-Five..By me their sure nuncio do send you this 
greeting. 

Jig. 1617 Wither Fidelia, Juvenilia (1633) 447, 1 had not 
now been forced to have sent Those lines for Nuncios of my 
discontent. 1672 Sir T. Browne Let. friend § 2 Some secret 
sense or intimation by dreants,..airy nuncios [etc.]. 1777 
branp Pop. Aintig, 92 Swallows..were honoured antiently 
as the Nuncios of the Spring. 

3. A member ol the Polish diet. 

1684 Scanderbeg Redivivus ii. 22 Now this distinct Body 
of Nuntio’s..is a Lallance to the Senators. 1753 Scots 
Mag. Jan. 3/1 The nuncios of a general diet of Poland were 
chosen in August last. 1773 Aun. Reg. 39 Fifty of the 
Nuncios still opposing it to fifty-two who voted for it. 1831 
Sir J. Sixctair Corr. 11. 293 About two-thirds of the 
Nuncios wore the Polish dress, 1848 W. H. Ketty tr. L. 
Blanc's Ifist. Ten ¥. 1. 482 All the nuncios rose as one 
inan, and shouted, ‘ To the ramparts !” 

Hence + Nu‘ucioship, + Nu‘nciotist. 

165z Eart Monn. tr. Bentivoglio’s Hist. Relat, 51 For 
that the Church-men which are in those parts are under the 
same Nuntioship. 1673 Conf. betwv. Protestants §& Fapist 
23 Many Nunciotist Provincials of Regular Orders, and 
Abbots also. 

Nuncion, obs. form of NUNCHEON. 

Nuncius (nnfivs). rare. [a. L. neencius: cf. 
Nuntius.}] A messenger. 

1613-16 W. Browne Srit. Past. 1. i, The Nuncius of 
peace, the seely Dove. 21633 CowLey Dream of £ lysium 89 
Th’ watchfull Bird, true Nuncius of the Light, Straight 
crowd. 1848 Lytton //avo/d i. ii, He stretched forth his 
sceptre, and motioning to his chamberlain, bade him intro- 
duce the nuncius. 

Nuncie, variant of Uncre with transferred x 
(see N 3b). Now dial, (Cf. Nunxy.) 

¢1589 /Nicses Martiniane 2To my nunckle Canturburie. 
1599 Porter Angry Wom. Abined. (Percy Soc.) 132, I 
should be glad To haue myselfe called nunckle, and thou 
dad. 1605 Suaks. Lear. iv. 170 Nuncle, gice me an egge. 
1663 Deyvpen Ji iid Galant im. i, Alas, alas, poor nuncle! 
1710 Brit. Apollo No. 89. 3/2 Why Nuncle Hermes, this 
is very odd. 1760 Foote Jssnor 1. Wks. 1799 1. 252 Oh. a 
proof of my respect, dear nuncle. 1838- in Lug. Dial. Dict. 

Hence -- Nu‘ncle v. Obs. rare. 

21676 Korb, Ball.(1893) VII. 203 She still’d her mother’s 
tongue,.. Nuncl’d her Mam. 

In 6 


+Nuncupate, fa. pple. Obs. rare. 
num-. fad. J.. nzucupet-us: see next.] Called. 

az48 Hart Chron. Edw. LV 243 b, We beyng called 
reasonable creatures,..be more worthy to be numcupate, 
and denied persones vnresonable. 

Nuncupate (nv nkixye't), v. 
L. neencupare to name, ceclare.] 

+1. ¢rans. ‘Yo name, designate, Obs. rare. 

1609 HoLtanp sini. Marcell, xxi, il. 189 By the last 
woids he spake he nuncupated him successor in his im- 
periall throne. 1656 Drount Glossogr., Nuncupate, to 
name, to call by some nae; also to pronounce, tell by 
name or rehearse. 

‘+ 2. ‘To express (a vow) in words, Cés. 

1606 Ho.taxp Sucton. 83 The vowes, .he commanded his 
colleague Tiberivs to nuncupate and pronounce. 1635 
Jacnson Creed yin. xxii. Wks. VIII. 69 They nuncupate this 
their solemn vow unto the Lord our God. 1788 Burke Sf. 
agst, W. Hastings Wks. XV. 32 They do here..make this 
solemn declaration, and nuncupate this deliberate vow, 

3. To declare (a will) orally. 

21677 Barrow Pofe’s Supremacy v.§ 7 But how doth 
that Will appear ?..in what Registers is it extant? in whose 
presence did he nuncupate it? 1880 Muirneap Gains 11, 
109 Although they may neither have provided the number 
of witnesses.., nor nuncupated their will, they do not the 
less test validly. 

+4, To dedicate (a work) fo some one. Ods. 

15so VERON tr. Zwinglius’ Short Pathw. Ded., Which 
small worke I doo moste humblye dedicate, offer, and nun- 
cupate vnto your ryghte worshipfull maistersbippe. 1637 
Bastwick Litavy 1.1 [It] was one of the principall causes 
of this nuncupating my Letany to your Ladiship. 1656 
Evetyn JJ/cuz. (1857) 111, 82 You should on my advice have 
nuncupated this handsome monument of your skill and dex- 
terity to some great one. 

Hence Nu-neupating vé/. sb. 

1679 Putter Moder. Ch, Eng. (1843) 152 Our Church.. 
nowhere..alloweth nuncupating of vows, or offering sacri- 
fices to Saints. . ; : 
Wuncupation (nonkizpeé: fon). Also 4-acion. 
fad. L. nzncupation-em, n. of action f. seetni- 
cupare: sce prec. and -ATION. So F. szsnciufa 


tion (16th c.), Sp. nuncupacion.| _ : 
+1. The action of naming or designating. 06s. 
1387-8 T. Usk Jest. Love. ix. (Skeat) |. 119 But images 
ben goddes by nuncupacion. 


[f. ppl. stem of 


NUNCUPATIVE. 


1616 BuLLoKAR Eng. Expos., Nuncupatioz, a naming, 1619 
Sir J. Sempite Sacrilege Handl. 84 Heere then was but a 
Nuncupation, a Fundation of Priest-hood, a1670 Hacket 
Cent. Sernt. (1675) 102 What they have, it is by entitling 
and nuncupation. 

+2. The solemn expression ofa vow. Oés. 

1615 JACKSON Creed vy. xxx1.Wks. LV. 276 Of this internal 
adoration. .they make intercession or nuncupation of vows 
essential parts. 1678 Cupwortu /xtell. Syst. 1. iv. § 14. 259 
He being frequently thus stiled in their solemn Nuncupa- 
tions of Vows.. Jupiter Father. 

3. The oral declaration of a will. 

1726 AyLirFeE Parergon 520 When a Codicil is not made 
by Nuncupation, but solemnly and in writing. 1880 Muir- 
neEAD Udfian xx. §9 The mancipation of the familia or 
estate, and the nuncupation of the testament. 

Nuncupative (nv nkizpéitiv, nvakiz-pativ), 
a, (and sb.). fad. late and med.L. aencupativ-us : 
see Nuxcupare v. and -1vE. So F. seunciupatif 
(1354); It., Sp., and Pg. zzczpativo.] 

1. Of wills; Oral, not written. 

After med.L. éestamentnm nuucupativunt (Du Cange). 

1546 Kwaresd. Wells (Surtees) 1.30 John Oxennarde of 
Bramley made his nuncupatyve wil] before Ric. Pullen, 
sen. 1590 SwinsursE 7¢staments 23 The appointing of an 
executor, (without the which there can he no testament at 
all, neither written nor nuncupatiue). 1634 C. Downine 
State Eccl. Kingd.51 By the Nuncupative will of his sacred 
predecessour, who then adopted him. 1651 G, W. tr. Cowed/'s 
/asé. 118 Lands cannot be given by a Nuncupative will. 
1726 AyLIFFE Parergon 142 This Cancelling. .is suppos'd to 
be extended to those ‘Vestaments Nuncupative, that are 
afterwards reduced to Writing. 1754 Erskine Preuc. Sc. 
Law (1209) 473 Probation by witnesses is admitted to the 
extent of L. 100 Scots, in payments, nuncupative legacies, 
and verbal agreements. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V1. 60 
It is not sufficient that it be put into writing afier his death, 
being first declared by words only; for then it is but a nun- 
cupative will. 1883 A verican V1. 270 Soldiers and sailors, 
however, when on service may make nuncupative wills. 

trausf, 1660 Jer. Vaytor Dict, Dudit. uw. iti. rule 14 
§ 32 Nuncupative records are like diagrams in sand, and 
figures efformed in air. 

tb. sé. An oral decree. Obs. rare. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. Judia & P. 367 As in Nuicupatives 
the Irrevocable Decrees and Commands of the Emperor 
stand firm, so his Determinations tn the Written Law are 
as Authentick. 

+2. Nominal ; so-called. Obs. rare. 

a1548 Hari. Chrou., Hen. VI 39 b, He determined 
rather to retourne with his assured gaine then to tary the 
nuncupative dukes .. uncerteine victory. @1670 HacKET 
Cent. Sern. (1675) 101 The princes of the people are 
Nuncupative Gods in Scripture. 

3. Denoting nunctipation; designative. rare. 

a 1619 FotHersy A theont. 1, vi. § 2 (1622) 41 That nuncu- 
patiue tittle, wherewith both Heathens and Christians haue 
honoured their Oathes. 1817 G. S. Faser Eight Dissert. 
(1845) Il. 275 We may..anticipate, among the Pelasgi also, 
a similar nuncupative 1eference to the same ancient city of 
Nimrod. 1828 Mippteros Grk. Article 43 Nouns pre- 
ceded by Verbs or Participles Substantive or Nuncupative. 

Hence Nuncuvatively adv. 

1657 W. Morice Coera guast Kown vi. 312 The Idols of 
the Gentiles were called Gods, nuncupatively or ironically. 
1767 tr. Moltatre’s [gnorant Philosopher xxi. 46 He [God] 
exists essentially, participatively and nuncupatively. 

+ Nuncupatory, 2. Ods. [Cf. prec. and -ory. 
So Sp. and Pg. zz2cupalorio, obs. ¥. -atoire.] 

1, Nuncupative, oral, verbal. 

a 1603 T. Cartwricut Confut. Rhem. N.T. (1618) 463 
Lest they should here cavill at the word Teséament,..to 
make it as well nuncupatory and unwritten, as written. 
1638 Freatty Strict. Lyndom. u. 121 They refuse the 
triall, pretending 1 know not what nuncupatory will by 
word of mouth. 169: Woon A¢h. Oxon, 1. 485 By his 
nuncupatory Will, which he spake on the 14. day of the 
same month. 1704 Swirr 7. 776 1. Wks. 1751 I. 55 You 
are to be informed, that of Wills duo sunt genera, Nun- 
cupatory and Scriptory. 

2. Dedicatory. 

1654 JER. TavLor Keal Pres. 76 As the Archbishop of 
Caesarea. .hath enumerated them in his nuncupatory Epistle 
to Pope Sixtus Quintus. 1679 Evetyn Sy/va (ed. 3) To 
Rdr., fhe many Nuncupatory Epistles to be seen In the 
fronts of so many learned Volumes. 

Nundinal (nondinal), a. (and sé.). fad. L. 
nundtnal-is, f. nundine NuNDINE. So F, zun- 
dinal.| Pertaining to a fair or market; con- 
nected with the oman nundines. 

Nunidinal letter, a letter of the alphabet (A to H) attached 
to each day of the Roman nundinal period. 

1656 in Iitounr Glossogy, 1721 in DBaiLtey. 1727-38 
Cuamsers Cycé. s.v., The letter D will be the nundinal letter 
of the yeur following. 1839 J. Taytor Poems & Transi. 
183 Nundinal or Market Days. 1862 Lewis Astron of 
Ancients 56 Vhe nundinal or eight-day period of Rome. 

b, sé. A nundinal letter. 

1727-38 CHAMBERS Cyc/, s.v., These nundinals bear a very 
great resemblance to the dominical letters, which return 
every eight days, as the nundinals did every nine. 

So ¢ Nundinary a. [L. nuadindrins.] Obs. 

1656 in Brount Glossogr. 1762 tr. Busching's Syst. Geogr. 
I. Pref. p. xviii, The commercial or nundinary measures 
being, for the most part, less than the mean, 

+ Nundinate, v. [L. xundindri.] (See quot.) 

1623 Cockeram 1, Vundinate, to buy and sell, as at 
faires. 

Nundina‘tion. [ad. L. xundinaiton-em, n. 
of action f. xundinari, f. nundinie NuNvINE.] 
‘Traffic, trade, buying and selling; sale. 

1623 CockerAm 1, Nundination, a buying and selling. 
1635 SWAN Sfec. AZ. it. § 3 (1643) 33 In regard that the 
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nundinations and things of that nature appertained to the 
Jubilee. 1642 Drumm, or Hawt. Skiamachia Wks. (1711) 
199 Ye are..approvers of purgatory, of. .transubstantiation, 
nundination of pardons. 1684 H. Mork Ans. 282 This 
Vision of the Prince of ‘Tyre is taken Notice of in Synopsis 
Prophetica, for a Prediction of Ecclesiastical Nundinations, 

1840 I. Vaytor Ancient Chr. (1842) If. vi. 141 Vhe nundi- 
nation of indulgences and the oecumenic authority of the 
pope..are the characteristics of popery. 

+ Nundinative, «. Obs. rare. 
and -ATIVE.] Nundinal. 

1631 R. Byrietp Doct. Sabb. 81 Macrobius saith, there 
are foure kindes of publike holy-dayes.., Stative, Concep- 
tive, Imperative, and nundirative. 

Nundine (nv-ndain). Also pl. [ad. L. sz22- 
ding fem. pl., f. zovem nine + diéy day.] Among 
the ancient Komans, a market-day held every 
eighth (by Roman reckoning, ninth) day. 

1533 Betcennen Levy in. xi. (S.T.S.) 1. 292 Now war pe 
commites proclamit to be haldin pe thrid day eftir pe nun- 
dinis for creatioun of bir ten men. 

1853 Fraser's Alag. XLVI. 289 The prefect .. had 
threatened to bring the case, on the next Nundines, before 
the sitting adile. 1891 FARRAR Dark & Dawn (1893) 249 
The meeting was fixed to take place on the next nundine. 

b. A recurring period ot eight days. 

1860 Hessey Sunday 385 Even after Constantine's time 
nundines as well as weeks were in use, 

Wune, Sc. form of Noon, 

WNunefar, obs. variant of NENUPHAR. 


+Nun-fish. Cés. <A kind of shell-fish. 

1661 Lovete //tst. Anini & Min, 234 Nun-fishes..are a 
wholesome and delicate meate, as any periwinckle. ..'Their 
face is white, their head covered witha black vaile like the 
nuns of Saint Bridgets Order, so had the name. 

Nun-gig: see Nun 50.2 

Nu'nhood. [f. Nun sd.1+-noop.] The state 
of being a nun. 

1812 CoLerince in Lit, Rem. (1839) LV. 69 She at length 
resolved on nunhood because she thought it could not be 
much worse than Purgatory, 1890 Ang. /ilusir. Mag. Dec. 
261 Her fifty-two years’ nunhood. 

+Nunka,. Oés. Alsonuncka. =next. 

1589 [? Lyty] Papfe w. Hatchet Ciij, The babie comes 
in with Nunka, Neame, and Dad. 1589 Nasue A/art. 
Marprelate w. Wks. (Grosart) 1. 173 He requireth in scorne, 
of his Nunkaes.., whether they haue not closelie nurdered 
the Gentleman. 

Wunky (noyki), variant of Nuncwe. 

1798 CHARLOTTE Situ J’ng. Philos. 1. 101, I only repeat 
what I have heard, that old nunky looks upon you as still 
belonging to him. 1815 Ze/uca Il. 2;2 Nunky pays for 
all. 1840 Hoop Uf Rhine 4 When the qualm is over,.. 
Nunky, Nevy and Watch go on as usual. 1870 Miss 
Briveman A, Lynne WU. v. 102, 1 saw.. how rich your 
dutiful old nunky had cut up. 

Wuwnlet. Craith. [f. Nun sé.l+-et.J A 
South American puff-bird of the genus A ovzz2/a. 

1899 A, H. Evans Birds 447 The Nunlets. .are distributed 
from Panama to Peru and Brazil; they are brown above 
and ferruginous beneath, with a little white. 

Nwn-like, adv. aud a. [f. Nun 56.1] 

A. adv. After the fashion of a nun. 

1389 Jsee Nun sé.}2 a]. 1755 tn Dodsley Coll. Poems 
II]. 275 She.. Most nun-like mourns. 

B. aaj. Resembling (that of) a nun. 

1611 Cotcr. s.v. Nonnette, She seemes to weare a Nunne- 
like fillet about her head. 1626 Purcnas Pilyrtimage v. i. 
(ed. 4) 480 The like was done by their Nun-like women. 

1865 ALLINGHAM 50 J/ad. Poems, Southwell Park uu. 118 
The well-fended nunlike child. 1870 Miss Bripcman &. 
Lynne 11, xii, 235 The usual nunlike simplicity of her dress. 

Nunmor: see etym. note to No MonE, 

Nunnated, 2. (See quot. and next.) 

1841 Lapy Ecerton in C. Forster Alo. Assyria (1859) 
339 Being the very title nunnated (that is marked with the 
final n) now borne by the Chief of the Sheraunee Affghans, 

Nunnation (nzad-fou). Also nunation. [ad. 
mod.L, wunndtion-em, f. nie the Arabic name of 
the letter 7.] 

1. The addition of a final 7 in the declension of 
Arabic nouns, denoted by doubling the vowel sign. 

1776 J. Ricuarpson Arad. Gram. 2 The nunnation ts 
seldom sounded, excepting in the pompous or solemn style 
of reading. /4i¢. 12 The final | adds nothing to the sound 
when the nunnation is pronounced. 1874 Sayce Comfar. 
Phtlol. v. 187 The natives of Harar..use a postfixed ‘-n’, 
which see:ns a relic ofa primitive nunnation. 1883 Excyc/. 
Brit. XV. 473/1 ‘Vhe om in Madabron apparently repre- 
sents the Arabic nunation. ; 

2. A similar addition of z in Middle English 
nouns, etc. 

1838 Guesr J/ist. Eng. Rhythms V1. 111 One of its Jthe 
language of Layamon] most striking peculiarities Is its 
nunnation, if we may be allowed to use a term already 
fainiliar to the scholar, 1844 Proc. Philol. Soc. 1, 261 
Nouns of the 7 declension often took the nunnation in the 
nominative in place of the usual vowel-ending. 1866 G. 
Steruens Runic Mon, 1. 26 Vhis Northumbrian form .. is 
clearly a separately developt local dialectic ‘nunnation’*. 

Nunnery (nvnéri). Forms: a. 3-7 non- 
nerie, 3-5 -erye, 4, 6 nonery, 6 noonery. 8B. 
4, 7 wunnerie, 5 nvnnerye, 6- nunnery (7 
nunery). [Prob. ad. AF. *zonnerte, f. nonne 
Now sé.l: see -ery, Cf, F. nxonnerte (Littré).] 

1. A place of residence for a body or com- 
munity of nuns; a building in which nuns live 
under religious rule and discipline; a convent. 

a, ¢1275 Lay. 15642 Nou was Merlyn his moder. .in one 
nonnerie munecbene ihoded. ¢ 1290 S. Eng. Leg, 1. 91/148 


[See next 


NUNTER. 


And al bis compaygnie I-burede weren in Coloyne, in one 
Nonnerie. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rulls) 14225 
Scheo 3ald hure til pat nonnerye, & tok be veil fur hure 
folye. ¢ 1386 Cuaucen Keeve's 7, 48 For hir kynreed and 
hir nortelrye, That sche had lerned ina nonnerye. c 1425 
Hampole's Psalter Metr. Pref. 28 par it fy3t in clieyn 
bondes in be same nonery. 1470-85 MALory Arthur xxi. 
ix. 854 Atte last he cam to a nonnerye. 1523 Lo. Pier ERs 
frroiss. 1. cxxv. 151 The kyng of Englande was at Poissoy, 
and lay in the nonery there. ¢1612 J4 omen Saints 55 
Her sister St. Etheldred.. founder of that Nonnerie. 

B. ¢1305 Land Cofayue 147 An ober abbei is herbi For 
soth a gret fair nunnerie. 1483 Cat, Angl. 257/1 A Nvn- 
nerye, cezobinm, 1571 A, JENKINSON Loy, & Trav. (Hakl. 
Soc.) 1. 137 Not farre from the said Castle was a Nuunery 
of sumptuous building. 1602 Suaks. //amz, mt. i, 122 Get 
thee toa Nunnerie. /érd. 132 Goe thy wayes to a Nunnery. 
1648 GaGe Il'est (nd. 58 This man alone built a Nunery of 
Franciscan Nuns @1699 Lapy Hackett Ausobiog. (Cam- 
den) 15 That there was a nunery in Holland for those of 
the Protestant relligion, 1707 Lapy M. W. Montacu 
Lett. VW. xlvii. 43 Her relations..would certainly confine 
her to a nunnery for the rest of her days. 1756-7 tr. 
Keyster's Trav. (1760) 11.229 There are boards placed before 
most of the windows, like those in a great many nunneries. 
1841 EecrHinstone //ist, Jnd. 1. 201 Nunneries for women 
seem also, at one time, to have been general. 1886 /’a// 
Mall G. 17 July 5/2 To the south-east we may see the ruins 
of Sopwell nunnery. 

fig. 1634 Hasincton Castara 1. (Arb.) 18 Yee blushing 
Virgins {sc. roses) happie are In the chaste Nunn'ry of her 
brests. 1652 CrasHaw Elegy J/r. Stanninow, Whose nest 
Was in the modest Nunnery of his bret. 

attrib, 1859 TENNYSON Guinez, 225 O little maid, shut in 
by nunnery walls, 1884 J. Han. Christian Home 113 
When no safety could be hoped for California girls but in 
nunnery schools, 

b. ¢ransf. A house of ill fame. 

1593 Nasue Christ's T. 79 b, |]To] some one Gentleman 
generally acquainted, they giue..free priuiledge thence- 
forward in theyr Nunnery, to procure them frequentance, 
1617 Frercuer Aad Lover w. ii, Vheres an old Nunnerie 
at hand. What's that? A bawdy-house. 17.. (¢rfle-p.), 
The Complete London Spy, or Disclosures of the Transac- 
tions in and around London and Westminster Coffee houses, 
Nunneries, Night Houses, ‘laveins, Bagnios, etc. ; 

+2. The institution of conventtial life 
women; nunship. Ods. 

1650 Futter Pisgah u. iii. § 11. 95 wearg., Nicolas J.yra 
tn locnm, with most Roman commentators since his time, 
in hope to found Nunnery thereupon. 1679 PrANcr Add. 
Narrative 11 English Gentlewomen,..who have a mind to 
take the Vail of Nunnery upon them. 

+b. Nun-like chastity. Obs. rare). 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes i1, vi. 60 Marcelas speech is a 
pure defence of resolv’d virginity, vow'd Nunnery Jetc.]. 

3. A company of nuns, (In quots. fg.) 

1651 CLeveLanD Paemts1 Not the fair Abhess of the skies, 
With all her Nunnery ofeyes. 1715 Apnison /recholder 
No. 15 (1751) 88 A Fan which has on it a Nunnery of lively 


black-ey’d Vestals, 
+Nunnify, 7. Os. rave. [f. Nun 56.1] 


trans, To make a nun of (one). 

1624 J. Gee New Shreds of Old Snare 7 They determined 
to set her packing beyond the Seas, tere to be Nunnified. 
1640 Suirtey /miposture 1. ii, Do not you find it? They 
Have nunnified her. + 

Nwnnish, 2. [f. Nun sh.1] Pertaining to, 
characteristic of, a nun; nun-like. 

1570 Foxe A. § w/. (ed. 2) 178/2 Three daughters of 
Merwaldus..entred the profession and vow of Nunnish 
virginitie. 1654 WHITLOCK Zootomia 203 The Nunnish, or 
Monastick life. 1891 ‘Tuckrey Under the Queen 242 These 
women have a nunnish look. 

Hence + Nu‘nnishness. Ods.—! 

1570 Foxe +t. & AL. (ed. 2) 319 Elysabeth the nonne, who 
for her holy nonnyshenes was canonised of the. .church. 

+ Nunon, adv. Obs. rare. [app. f. 22 Now + 


Anon.] Ina short time; presently. 

ai1225 Ancr. R. 270 Ich chulle gon nu slepen & arisen 
nunon, & don ewicluker ben nu pet tch schulde don nu. 

+Nunry. Oés. Forms: a. 5 nonrie, 5-6 
nonry, 6 nonnrye, nondry. 8. 4-6 nunrye, 
5-7 nunry (5 nvn-), 6-ri(e. [f. Nun sd.) Cf. 
Nusnery and -ry.J A nunnery. Also aétr7é. 

a. c1440 Alph, Tales 320 On a day sho come vnto pe 
nonrie yate. ¢1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 8139 Thare he 
madean Nonry. a@ 1548 Hatt Chrvon., Hen. VIII 258», 
Hadington toune with the Friers and Nonry. 1550 BALE 
Eng. Votaries 1. 42 Both men and women dwellyng to- 
gyther sell by sell (as the maner was than of all Nondryes 
in England). { 

B. 1389 Eng. Gilds (1870) 43 To ye nunrye of Carrowe. 
c1425 Hanfpole’s [’salter Metr, Pref. 29 In ork shyre pis 
hnvnry ys. 1538-9 WriotHEstey Chron. (Camden) I. 93 In 
this moneth the nunrye of St. Helins..was suppressed. 
1577-87 Houixsuep Chron. 111. 963/1 The same daie was 
Haddington burnt, with a great nunrie and house of friers 
there. 1629 Maxwett tr. /ferodian (1635) 299 He violently 
tooke out of Vestaes sacred nunry at Ronre a Vestall 
Virgin. 1639 Drumm. or Hawtn. Cousid. to Parl. Wks. 
(1711) 186 ‘Ihat all Bishops Houses, Concierges, Abbays, 
and Nunries, be nade Places to entertain Souldiers. 


Nunship. [f. Nun sé.1] The condition of 


being a nun. ; 

1624 J. Gre Foot ont of Snare 61 There appeared in her 
some passion incompatible with Nunship. 1672 Drynex 
Asstgnation u.i, Lay by your Nun-ship for an Hour or 
two, and come amongst us in Disguise. 1904 F. Harrison 
Theophano ix. 82 The two younger princesses..would not 
accept the obligation of nunship. 

Nunter. In carriage-building: (see quot.). 

1794 W. Fertox Carriages (1801) 1. 49 ‘The nunters are 
two pieces of timber fixed under the block, and tenoned in 
the Axletree bed. 


for 


a 


NUNTING. 


Nunting, 2 dfa/. [Of obscure origin.] 
Awkward, ungainly, stunted. 

1836 W. D. Coorer Susser Gloss., Nuuting, awkward 
looking. 1848 J. H. Newman Loss & Gain (1853) 78 The 
dilapidated deformed church with..its uncouth pews, its 
low nunting table, its forlorn vestry. 1854 Miss Baker 
Northampt. Gloss. $.v., A small unbecoming bonnet would 
be called ‘a nunting little thing‘. 

Nuntio, variant of Nuncto. 

Nuntion, obs. form of NuncHEoN. 

i Nuntius (nv'nfivs). Pl. nuntii (-fisi). [L.; 
cf. Nexcivs.] A messenger; a member of the 
Polish diet; a papal nuncio. 

1605 Bacon Adv, Learn. n. xii. §1 Theimaginalion is an 
Agent or Nuntius. 1605 Marstos faze 1.1i, An excellent 
nuntius. 1723 Loud. Gaz. No. 5093/2 ‘The Chamber of the 
Nuntii or Deputies, sat upon that Matter. 1885 /:acycl. 
Brit. X1X. 288/1 The nuntii.. were the depulies re- 
turned by the various districts of the palatinates. 1903 
Contemp, Rev. Mar. 410 The papal nuntius presses every 
lever and turns every screw. 

+ Nup. 06s. rare—'. (Cf. Nupson.) 

1607 Lingua u. i, Tis he [Phantastes] indeede, the vilest 
nup; yet the foole loues mee exceedinglie. 

Nuphar (nizfa1), [a. mcd. or mod.L. nuphar, 


ad, Arab.-Pers. 593 mifar, a reduced form of 


niliifar or ninitfar NexceHar.) The yellow 
water-lily (Nymphea lulea). 

1845 Fasek Nosary 33 Stripes of yellow nuphar drawn In 
random lines across the lawn. 1857 — Sir Lancelot (ed. 2) 7 
With yellow flag-flowers..And dimpling globes of nuphar 
netted oer. 1897 Outing XXIX. 562/2 The idyllic jittle 
streams, carpeted with nuphars, swathed in reeds. 

+ Nupson. 0¢s. A simpleton, a fool. 

1598 B. joxson Av. Alan in (1a, Ww. vi,O that 1 were 
so happy’, as to light on a nupson, now, of this Justice’s 
novice, 1607 Lingua v. xviii, Phantastes is a foolish trans- 
parent gull, a miere fanatick nupson, in my imagination 
not worthie to sit as a ludges assistant. 1616 B. Jonson 
Dewtl an Ass u. it, Who hauing match'd with such a 
Nupson.., will yet..defraud the poore Gentleman, 

Nuptial (nz-pfal), a. and sé. Also 5 nup- 
cyalle. fa. . xuplial (+ nupcial,=Sp. and Pg. 
nupetal, \t. nusiale), or ad. 1. neuplialis, {. nup- 
tie wedding, f. nupl-, nubére to wed.] 

A. adj, 1. Of or pertaining to marriage or the 
marriage ceremony. Also fig. 

14g0 Caxton Eneydos xv. 56 Jhe goddesse luno, quene 
and patronesse of the comniocyons nupcyalle. 1581 E. 
Campion in Conferences 1. (1584) Lij, Ie that had not the 
nuptial garment, maketh this claime to be the sonne of God. 
1s89 Purtennam “ag. Poeste 1. xxiii. (Arb.) 61 ‘Those tu 
celebrate marriages were called songs nuptiall or Epitha- 
lamies. 1632 Litucow 7rav. iv. 154 Now I come to their 
nuptiall rites, their custome and manner of marriage is thus. 
1671 Mitton Saison 1194, 1 chose a Wife,..And in your 
City held iny Nuptial Feast. 175: Jounson Rasibler 
No. 182 Pg She..at last fixed the nuptial day. 1796 
Morse Amer, Geogr. 1. 44 The priest chants the nuptial 
benediction. 1836 Tuirtwat.e Greece 11. 125 The nuptial 
ceremony, the feast, and the funeral, would have appeared 
spiritless .. without this accompaniment. 1891 J. Ap.M 
(¢¢¢/e), The Nuplial Number of Plato. 

+b. Nuptial father, onc who represents the 
bride's father at a wedding. Odés. 

1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa 1V. 1, 306 My letter of invita- 
tion to my Lord M. to be her Nuptial-father. 1802 Mrs. J. 
West /nfidel Father 11. 52 He officiated as the nuptial 
father. 1804 Eucesta pk Acton Tale without Title 111. 
135 Mr. and Miss Webster, her intended nuptial father and 
bride-maid. 

ec. Nuplial plumage, the special plumage of 
birds during the breeding season. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 280'1 Old Male and Feinale 
{Plover] in sum:ner or nuptial plumage. 

+2. Married, wedded. Ods. rare. 

1615 CHAPMAN Oxtyss. 1. 664 Love’s equal flame To her he 
felt, as to his nuptial dame. 1642 C. Vernon Coustd, Exch. 
52 The nuptiall Queens of this Realme, participating so 
much in the Regality of the Crowne. 

B. 56. 1. Marriage, wedding. (Usually in f/.) 

pl. ¢1555 Harrsriety Divorce (fen. V 111 (Camden) 245 
St. Hierome & St. Gregorie that will not call our ladie's 
Marriage nuptialls. 1§99 13. Jonson Cyuthia's Rev. v. ii, 
Accommodate to the nuptials of iny scholar’s ‘haviour to the 
lady Courtship. 1624 Meviccon Guunath, vi. 282 Shee was 
by her father compelled to a second nuptialls with King 
Cephordus. 1709 StreLe Zatler No. 82 P 3 Soon after 
their Nuptials, the @Gridegroom was obliged to go into a 
Foreign Country. 1791 Mrs. Rapvceurre Rom. Forest 1 
Their nuptials had been celebrated under the auspices of 
an approving..world. 1840 Tutriwati. Greece lv. VIL. 77 
The nuptials were solemnised according to Persian usage. 
1876 Giapstone Glean, (1874) II. 325 The nuptials of 
women of rank with clergymen of average station. 

sing. 1590 Suaks, A/rds. N.1. i. 125, | must iinploy you in 
some businesse against our nuptiall, 1621 — J sn, 7. tv. iv. 
406 Me-thinkes a Father Is, at the Nuptiall of his some, a 
guest That best becomes the Table. 1654-66 Eart OxkERY 
Parthen. (1676) 614 The Nuptial was no sooner celebrated, 
than he repented it. 1721 Ramsay Content 214 Rare she 
Appears, unless on some fine day She grace a nuptial, but 
soon hastes away. 1891 Merivace & Marztats Thackeray 
27 Her oan paltering. .has brought about that ill-eomened 
nuptial. 

+2. Matrimony. Ods. rare—*, 

¢1620 Z. Boyp Zion's flowers (1853) 84 Who in chast 

nuptialls shall lead their life. 

Hence Nu‘ptial v., to speak of (a wedding) ; to 

marry. Also Nu'ptialist. (Sec quot.) sare —°. 

1656 iount Glossovr., Nuplialist, a Bride or Wife; or a 


Bridegroom or Husband; Also one that makes Marriages. | 
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1887 Browsinc Parleyings wu. vi, Nuptial me no such 


{ 


NURSE. 


€ 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 605 Pe bischop cuthbert nurry, 


nuptials! 1893 A. Austin Betrothal Ode in Standard | When be saw bat he suld dy,.. Betaght cuthbert to his cuyr. 


5 May 5,3 For, though Love betrothes you, must Sovereign 
Duty nuptial you. 

Nuptiality (nzpfijeliti), [f Nerrrar.] 

1, f/. A couple about to be married. rare —'. 

1759 Watrote Let. to G. Montague 26 Apr., My Nuptial- 
ities dined here yesterday. The wedding ts fixed for the rsth. 

2. p/. Nuptial ceremonies. 

1863 Cowpen Crarke Shaks. Char. iv. 96 The classic state- 
liness of Theseus and Hypolita, with their sedate and lofty 
nuptialities, form..a splendid frame to the picture. 

3. Conjugal virtues or character. 

1789 Waroce Let, fo Aliss AT, Berry 19 July, In France, 
where nuptiality is not the virtue most in request. 1879 
Merrepitu £gorst Il. ii, 34 Innocent of the Bacchic nup- 
tiality of the allusion. 

Nu'ptialize, 7. 
reff. 10 get married. 

1857 Gambler's Dream I. 255 Hunchback cannot, Iam 
sure, have yet nuptialized himself, for no woman would have 
him without the money. 

Nu'ptialling. vere—'. [fas prec. +-1nc 1] 
pl. Nuptials. 

1600 Newe Afetamorphosis xu. 249b, The Catalogue of 
ancient Brittish Kinges: Prince Henries deathe: Elizas 
Nuptiallinges. 

Nuptially (nvpfati), adv. [-Ly?.] As re- 
gards marriage; with respect to marriage or the 
marriage cercniony. (Cevt. Dict, 1890.) 

Nuque (nik). rare. [a. F. nugue: see NUKE 
and NucHe.] 

1. The nape of the neck. 

1578 Lyte Dodvens 310 If it be applied to the nuque or 
nape of the necke, it restoreth the speache. 1886 GuILLE- 
MARD Cruise Marchesa 11, 186 Vhe latter is a fine Lird,..a 
curious tawny patch upon the nuque. 

2. (See quot.) 

1884 Western Datly Press 29 May 3/7 A new device of the 
hairdresser, called a nuque. 

Nuragh (niirag). Forms: a. f/. nuraggi,s), 
noreghe, nuraghe. £8. nurhag, n\o)uragh. 
[Sardinian dialect.} A massive stone tower of 
ancient date, of a type peculiar to Sardinia. 

a, 1828 Cart. Ssivtu Pres. St. Sardinia 4 ‘The very singu- 
lar remains strewed over Sardinia, .called Nuraggix.. They 
are strong buildings, in the form of a truncated cone, com- 
posed of masses of stone. .arranged in layers. 1866 BRANDE 
& Cox Diet, Sct, etc, Il, 679/2 The noraghe are generally 
built upon a circular or elliptical plan. 1889 C, Eowarpes 
Sardinia & Sardes 175, | have already described the nuraghe 
asa number of circular towers. 1905 A ¢henrum 29 July 
137/3 Yhe dolmens, nuraghe, beehive tombs, Xc., all round 
the basin of the Mediterranean. 

B. 1875 Eacycl, Brit. Uf. 384/+ The design of the ‘ nurhags’ 
--has greatly puzzled archa:ologists. 1893 <ftheneunt 
2 Sept. 328 1 Like the Sardinian nuragh, the talayot is 
essentially a vaulted tower of extra-massive proportions. 

Nurce, -ling, -ry, obs. ff. Nurse, NURSLING, 
Nursery. Nure-, obs. Sc. f. New-vEar. Nureis, 
-ice, -is, obs. ff. Nourice. Nuris(ch, -ishe, 
obs. ff. Nourtsu. WNurling, var. of Kxuriinc. 

Nurly, 2. [var. of Kxunty a.) (See quots.) 

1806 FrssENDEN Orig. Poems 136 He's tall, like swamp 
cedar,.. But shrub-oak was never so nurly. Mote, A yankey- 
isin for knotty, or gnarled. 1859 Dartctett Dict. Asner, 
(ed. 2) 293 Wurly, a corrupt pronunciation and orthography 
of gnarly, %¢. gnarled. 1871 De VERE Aanertcanisins 620 
Persons..are said to be uurly when they: are ill-tempered 
and cross-grained. 

+Nurn, v. Os. Also no(u)rne. [Of ob- 
scure origin ; peculiar to the Gawain poet.] 

1. a. frans. ‘Yo utter, say. 

13.. £. &. Allit. P. 1. 65 An oper nayed also & nurned fis 
cawse. /étd. 669 * Now innoghe hit is not so’ penne nurned 
pedrystyn. 13... 94. Erkeuwolde 101 in orstin. Alteng?, 
Leg. (1881) 152 Per is no lede opone lyfe..may..his nome 
ne his note nourne of one spechie. 

b. zatr. Vo speak, discourse. 

13.. Gav. & Gr. Aut. 1661 He nolde not for his nurture 
nurne hir a-3nynez. bid, 1669 Per pay dronken, & dalten, 
& demed eft nwe, ‘To norne on pe same note. 

2. trans. Yo ask or requcst; to urge or press. 

13.. ££. Alért. ?. V3. 803, norne yow bot for on ny3t neze 
me tolenge. 13.. Gai. & Gr. nt. 1771 Pat prynce of pris. . 
Nurned hym so ne3e be pred, pat nede hym bi-honed [etc.]. 

3, To otfer, profter. 

13.. Gaw. & Gr. Aut. 1823, [ wil no giftez for gode..; I hat 
none yow to norne, ne no3t wyl J take. 

Nurr, variant of Kxur(n. 

Nurrice, obs. form of NourIce. 

+Nurrior. 06s. raze—'. [f. OF. nurr-tr to 
nourish: cf. next.) Foster-father. 

1487 Rolls of Parit. V1. 4060/2 Our old Servaunt and well 
beloved nurriour. 

+Nurry. 06s. Alsonurrye, nurri, nurre(e; 
nury(e. fa. OF. xurri, pa. pple. of nurrir: 
cf. Norry and Nourry.] 

1. Foster-child, nursling. 

21374 Cuaucer Boeth. ut. pr. ix. (1868) 86 O my nurty, 
quod she, by pis oppinioun .. I seye pat pou art blisful. 
1387 Trevisa //igdeu (Rolls) VII. 139 Sche putte hir nurri, 
whiche sche had brou3t with hir out of Engelond, for to fizte 
ajenst be accuser. ?.a 1400 Morte Arti. 689 Vhowe arte my 
neuewe fulle nere, my nurree of olde. 2a r1g00 Chester 1’/, 
(E.E.1.S ) iv. 154, 1 have noe childe, fowle ne fayre, Safe 
1 Nurry, to be my heyre. 

. Fosterer, upbringer. 


rare—‘. [f. as prec. + -IZE.] 


| 


Nurse (ndis), s/.1 Forms: a. 4-6 nors(e, 


5-6 norce, 6 rorsse. 8. 4— nurse, 6 nurs(se, 
6-7 nurce. y. 6 nourse, 6-7 nource. [Re- 
duced form of ME. norice, nurice Nounice.] 

1. A woman employed to suckle, and otherwise 
attend to, an infant; also, one who has general 
care and charge of a young child or children. 

The two applications of the word are more precisely 
expressed by Wet Nurse and Dry nurse. In ordinary use 
the latter is now the more usual sense. 

a. 1387 Trevisa Higcen (Rolls) V1. 401 Panne fe nor-e 
[v.7, nors] brou3t forp pe childe. c¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 8484 
‘Two sonnes hade pat seinly, .. Pat were bothe at the brest of 
the bright norse. 1470 duc. Cal, Rec. Dubé. (1889) 339 Noo 
Irisshe hostler, Irisshe nors, Irisshe hokester. 1529 Moxe 
Dyaloge 1. Wks. 124/2 For possihle it wer that..a riche 
mannes norce bringe home her owne chylde for her maisters. 
1551 Bisre (Mathew) Gex. xxiv. 59 So they let Rebecca 
their syster go with her norse. 

transf. ¢ 1420 Pallad, on Hus. t. 658 But xxx daies olde, 
They [peafowl] with their norce into the feld be tolde. 

8. a1420 Biste (Wycl.) Ger. xxiv.59 Therfor they de- 
lyueriden hir, and hir nurse. 1535 Coverpate £.rod. ii. 7 
Shal I go, and call the a nurse of the Hebrues wemen, to 
nurse y? the childe? 1587 Gotpinc De Alernay xi. (1592) 
153 Thou playest the babe, who thinkes his Nurce does him 
wrong when she kemes his head, 1607 S. Hieron I’4s. 1. 
179 The loue of fathers toward their children,..of nurces to 
the sucklings. 1700 Dryvpen Cock & Fox 335 The nurse’s 
legends are for truths receiv'd. 1781 Cowrer Conzersat. 
242 What neither yields us profit nor delight Is like a nurse's 
lullaby at night. 1818 SHettey Nosal. 4 //elen 347 A sleep 
more deep.. Than a haby’s rocked on its nurse's knee. 1878 
Merepivn 7veth 15 The nurse’s age should not be far from 
that of the nother, and her confinement should have taken 
place at about the same time. 

y. 1546 Puaer &4. Childe. (1533) T ij, Ye must be well ad- 
uised intaking ofanource. @15§3 Uvaut. Royster D1, 
Nourse, medle you with your spyndle and your whirle. 1606 
Hol.anp Sueton. 80 Being by his nource laide in the even- 
ing within a Cradell in swadling bands, beneath uppon a 
lowe floure. 1642 [see NuR»ERY 1c]. 

b. fransf, One who takes care of, looks after, 
or advises another. 

1425 Cast, lersev. $62 in Macro Plays 103 What. art 
hou be wers bow pou brekyste Goddy»s heste? Do after me ! 
Iam pinors, 1613 G. Annor £afos. Fouah 3 That woman, 
who was..a nurce to that reuerend man Elias, in the time 
of bitter famine. 1812 Anu. Reg., Gen. (ist. 6 He ‘ridiculed 
the idea of such a man. .being sent on an expedition with a 
nurse to snperintend him’, 1867 SuytH# Satlor's I ord-bk. 
502 Vurse, an able first lieutenant, who in former limes had 
charge of a young boy-captain of interest, but possessing no 
knowledge for command, : 

e. That which supplies nutriment to something. 

¢ 1420 Pallad, on [1usb, 1.35 Mold anoon on euery side 
hit hepith. This roote & molde as nors & moder kepeth. 
1650 Cuaktiton tr. bau Melmont's Paradoxes 114 But 
red French Wines, unlesse nourisht by their Lees, (which 
for this effect, Vintners call, the Mother, or Nurse of Claret) 
dissolve their owne Tincture. 

d. fg. That which nourishes or fosters some 
quality, condition, etc. 

1§26 Pilyr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 81 b, Obedyence..is the 
helth of faythfull soules, the nurse of all vertue. 1591 SHaxs. 
Two Gent. ut. i. 243 Vime is the Nurse, and breeder of all 
good, 1610 Gutuiim /feraldry tv. vi. 201 Agriculture... 
being the chiefe Nourice of mans life, 1642 GaupEN Three 
Serm. 66 Truth and justice the mother and nurse of Peace. 
1764 Goi.psm. Trav. 356 The land of scholars, and the nurse 
of arms. 1817 Snettry Aev. /slam ix. xiii, Fear, The 
nurse of Vengeance, bade him wait the event. 1873 Tris- 
TRAM .VWové xvi. 300 Gently sloping valleys, the mothers and 
nurses of the ravines which plough the bowels of the rocks. 

2. At nurse, in the care or charge of a nurse. 
Also with fake (cf. next). 

1557 Order of (lospitalls F v, Whether the same Childe be 
..in the House, or at Nurse. 1570 Foxe A. «4 AV. (ed. 2) 
930/2 This Richard Hune had a child at noursein Midlesex. 
1711 Lond Gaz. No. 4929'4 An Infant then at Nurse. 1796 
{list. Ned Evans 1.€6 A new born son, who was said to 
have also died at nurse, a 1845 [see Nurturesuip]. 1866 
W. Contins Armadale ut. xv. I, 110 A woman who took 
in children at nurse. 

b. Zo fut to nurse, to commit to the care of a 
nurse. Usually with ow, denoting removal of the 
child from its proper home. Also fig. 

1593 Suaks. 2 //ex. 1°/,1v. ii. 150 The elder of them being 
put to nurse, Was..stolne away. 1602 Marston -fxfozio's 
Rev. w. ii, As some weake breasted dame Giveth her infant, 
puts it out tonurse. @ 1658 CLEVELAND II 4s, (1687) 18 Can 
Wedlock know so great a Curse. As putting Husbands out 
To nurse? 1775 Jonnson in Boswell 26 Mar., ‘Ihere is 
nothing against which an old man shvu'd be so much upon 
his guard as putting himself to nurse. 1837 Dickens /’ecAze. 
xxil, | should wery much like to see your mother-in-law born 
again. Wonldn't I put her out to nurse! 1847 C. Bronte 
J. Eyre xxi, \le would send for the baby, though 1 entreated 
him rather to put it out to nurse and pay for its matntenance, 

ec. fig. Of estates in the hands of trustees. : 

19771 SmouLett Auuph. Cl. 1.5 May, He has..put his 
estate to nurse. 1800 Mrs. Hervey A/ozrtray fam. IIL. 
134 His estate of 1200/, a year wen! to nurse; and a small 
allowance from his creditors. .remained for the maintenance 
of his family. 1824 ///s¢. Gasing 10 In trust for H.R.H., 
as the lawyers have it, but which the fashionable world call 
‘being at nurse’. 1875 J. Grant One of the ‘600 vil. 65 
His father..died in time to let the estates goto nurse during 
the present man’s minorily. 

3. A person, generally a woman, who attends 
or waits upon the sick; now ésf. one properly 


trained for this purpose. 


NURSE. 


1590 SHaks. Com, Err. v. i. 98, I will attend my husband, 
he his nurse, Diet his sicknesse, for it is my Office. 1766 
Entick Loudon LV. 382, 1g sisters, 1g nurses. 1784 COWPER 
ask. 89 The nurse sleeps sweetly, hired to watch the sick. 
1809 Medd, Fraud. XX1.183 He returned the vessel tothe nurse, 
after he had swaliowed some of the fluid. 1843 Anpy Hater 
Cure 178 A young man, delirious in the small pox, when his 
nurse was asicep, jumped out of bed. 1876 Bristowr 7%. 
& Pract. Med. (1878) 232 Nurses and medical attendants 
seidom..take the disease from patients under their charge. 

4. Forestry. A tree set in a plantation to protect 
smaller or newly planted ones from wind or cold. 

1788 Srans. Soc. Arts VI. 10, | only consider them [Scotch 
firs] as nurses to my other trees. 1827 Steuart /’lan/er's 
G. (1828) 224 These had been introduced merely as nurses 
to the deciduous Trees. 1833 Hr. Martineau Lrovke Farm 
v.62 Half the iurches ure to remain for timber trees; the 
other half are nurses, and will be thinned out. 

5. Latom. A sexually imperfect member of a 
community of bees, atts, etc., upon whom de- 
volves the care of the young brood ; a worker, 

1818 Kirsy & Sp. Futontot. xxvii. (ed. 2) I]. 500 The 
workers, termed by Huber xoureices, or petites abeilles 
(nurses), upon whom. .the principal labours of the hive de- 
volve. 1835 Peay Cycl. [V.155/2 The large-sized workers 
.-make cells of a larger diameter than those made by tie 
nurses. 1860 Chambers's Encycl. 1. £01/2 It is supposed by 
many naturalists, that some of the working-bees are exclu- 
sively wax-workers, some nurses, &c. 

attrib, 1818 Kirsy & Sp. Eutonzot. xv. (ed. 3) 1. 493 The 
nurse-bees..do secrete wax, but in very smail quantities. 
1831 /xsect Misc. (L, E. K.) x. 239 The males [of aphides} 
being. .excluded from the nurse-boxes in which the feinales 
were isolated. 1834 Peuny Cyct. 11, 60/1 A sort of barren 
females,. .variously termed neuters, workers, or nurse-ants. 

6. Zool, An individual in the asexual stage of 
mectagenesis. 

1845 Busk tr. Steeustriup’s Alteru. Generations 24,1 shall 
. designate them by the short name of .dmunen (altrives, 
nurses or foster-pareuts). Ibid. A\l of which become.. 
polypiform ‘nurses’, which nourish the Medusa-larva: from 
their bodies. 1871 1. R. Jones A aint. Aiugd. (ed. 4) 160 The 
stomach, for instance, in the full-grown ‘ parent nurscs’ is 
longer and wider than in any even of Use youngest * nurses’. 
1888 RotLteston & Jackson Auim. Life 446 Phe ovum in 
both Salpa and Doliolum produces the nurse. 

attrib. 1845 Bus tr. Steens(rup’s Altern, Generatious 89 
note, A contounding of ‘nurse ’-germs and Cercaria-germs 
may oxcur very readily. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson A nin. 
Life 445 Sexual organs are absent, or at least atrophied, in 
the nurse forms of Salpa and Doliolum. 

7. Brewing. (See quot.) 

1880 Sfon's /eucyel. Manuf. 1. 407 The somewhat clumsy 
expedient of immersing in the wort casks filled with lot or 
cold water was employed for the purpose of acceleratiny or 
retarding the fermentation. The casks so used were te:med 
‘nurses’, and are still used in some breweries. 

8. attrib, and Comd., as nursc-book, -clout, -girl, 
-/tke, etc.; also nurse-frog, the obstetrical toad, 
the male of which carrics the eggs till hatched. 

1557 Order of Hospitalls Fv, You shall kepe a Booke 
of all the Nurses which keep any of the said Children. .and 
the same shall yow call the *Nurse-booke; thereby to shew 
how many children every Nurse hath. 1596 NasHe Saffrou 
Walden Ep. Ded., To rush in bluntly with thy washing- 
bowle and thy *nurse-cloutes vnder thy cloake. 1871 Mrs. 
H. Woop Dene Hollow xii, They havea fresh *nursegirl, too. 
Polly had to send away the other. 1896 Zan. Nev. Apr. 
480 To make himself personally acquainted with the *nurse- 
land of the poet. 1611 Suaxs. Cyd. v. v. 88 Never Master 
had A Page..So feate, so *Nurse-like. 1845 Besk tr. 
Steenstrup'’s Altern, Generations 8g uote, They are de- 
veloped from germ-zranules in other ‘ nurse’-like animals. 
1605 CaMvEN et. 114 From Nicknames or *Nursenames 
came these.. Bill for William, Clem for Clement. 1664 
Watton Augter xx, (ed. 4) 243 If you put them., into 
a *nurse-pond, or feeding pond, .. then no care is to be 
taken whether there be most Male or Female Carps. 1610 
Hottano Camden's Brit. 1. 382 Sir Thomas Bodley..a most 
worthy *Nource-sonne of tis University. 1878 Browninc 
Poets Croisic iti, That old *nurse-taught game. 

Wurse is}, 53.2 Also 5 nusse, 6 ?nuse. 
[Perh, a variant of Huss, with 2 from the article 
‘see N 3); the later form is assimilated to prec.] 
A dog-fish or shark (of various species). 

1499 Proup. Parv. (Pynson) 361/1 Nusse fisshe. 1598 
Haktuyt Voy. I, 283 There we gate a great Nuse, which 
Nuses were there {near Nova Zemhla] so plentie, that they 
would scarcely suffer any other fish to come neere the 
hookes. 1699 Damier Voy. Il. 11. 25 The Fish near the 
Island are Sharks, Sword Fishes and Nurses... Vhe Nurse 
is just like a Shark, only its skin is rougher. rg11 C. 
Lockyer Acct. Trade Ludia 279 Small parcels of sherk’s 
fis, nurses skins and tariands very reasonable. 1782 P. Ii. 
Bruce Vem, 424 They make plenty: of oil from the nurses, 
.-and a beneficial whale fishery might be established here. 
1851 P. H. Gosse Wat, in Yamaica 243 The Nurse is of a 
dull brown hue on the upper parts, without spots. 

b. So Nurse-fish, -hound, -shark. 

1682 J. Coruns Salt & Fishery 83 Vheir [sc.the Ice. 
landers’) Bread is also another sort of Fish, called Hokettle, 
or the *Nurse- Fish, which hath a sharp Ridge on his Back 
that cuts asunder Fishery-Tackle. 1848 Zoclogis¢ V1. 1973 
Larger Spotted Dog, Slcyl/inm] catulus,..commonly called 
“*nurse-hound’, 1877 fucyc/. Brit. VIL. 332/41 The Small- 
spotted Dog-fish..and the large-spotted or Nurse Hound 
..are also known as ground-sharks. 1851 P. H, Gosse 
Nat. in Famaica 241 The “nurse shark. 1879 Goope A aim. 
Kes. & Fish. U.S. 69 Ginglymostoma cirratum .. Nurse 
Shark.—Tropical Atlantic. 


Wurse (nzis‘, v. Forms: 6-7 nource, -se, 
6- nurse (7 -ce). [Later form of Nursu w., by 
assimilation to Nurse 56.1} 

1. Of a woman: ‘To suckle, and otherwise 
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attend to, or simply to take care or charge of (an 
infant). Cf. NURSE 5d.! 

1535 Coverpate L£.xod. ii. g Take this childe, and nurse 
it for me... The woman toke the childe, and nursed it. 1546 
Puaer &é4. Childr. 'T ij, So is it..comly for the own inother 
to nource her own childe. 1600 Pony tr. Leo's Africae 55 
The women would not willingly nurse their owne children, 
but caused them to be suckled by goates. ¢ 1620 Moryson 
ftiu, 1. V.i. 458 Lhe mothers..nurse rot their owne Chil- 
dren, but send them forth (as in England) to be nursed in the 
Country. ¢ 1670 Woop Life (O. H. 5.) 1. 44 As she nursed 
his 3 elder brothers, so she nursed hin. 1717 Abpison tr. 
Ovid's Met, 1. Wks. 1721 1. 206 The Niseans, in their dark 
abode, Nurs'd secretly with milk the thriving God. 1756-7 
tr. Acysler’s Trav. (1760) I1.51 His parents. ,sent their son 
to be nursed in the village of Setlignano. 1827 [Perils 
& Captivity (Constable’s Misc.) 19 My mother was then 
nursing my youngest Sister. 1864 Texxyson £2. dA rd. 150 
Annie .. Nursing the sickly babe, her latest-born. 1896 
Allbutt’s Syst. Wed. 1. 413 So many mothers are unable to 
nurse their babies that a large proportion of infants have to 
be brought up by other means. 

b. ints. Vo give suck; to act as wct-nurse. 

1789 W. Bucnan Dor, dled. (1790) 34 One of the most 
common faults of those who nurse for hire, is to dose 
children with stupefactives. 1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. 
Med. xxiii. 290 When such persons begin to nurse, you 
should watch the effect of this new drain on the systent. 
1851 Canventer J/an. Phys. (ed.2) 316 That which may be 
superfluous is..eliminated by the Liver, the Sebaccous 
follicles of the Skin, and, in the female when nursing, by 
the Mammary glands. 


ec. zntr. To take the breast. 


1897 Trans. Amer. Pediatric Soc. 1X. 40 The child 
seeined languid, and would not nurse. 

2. In passive. a. To be reared or brought up 
in a certain place. 

1526 Tinpace Luke iv. 16 He cam to nazareth where he 
was noursed. 1566 Painter /'al, Pleas, Ded. 1.5 A man.. 
rather fostred in the bosome of Bellona, than nourced in 
Kentish soile. 1590 Masne Hasguil’s Afol.1. C, Manie 
excellent learned wits, and religious mindes, are nursed 
there. 1637 Mitton Lycifas 23 For we were nurst upon 
the self-same lull, Fed the same flock. 1820 Suettry 
Prometh, Unb. i. iti. 99 Like sister-antelopes.. Nursed 
among lilies near a brimming stream. 1830 ‘it xxyson Ocle 
to Memory iv, Yhou wert not nursed by the waterfall 
Which ever sounds and shines. 

b. To be brought up under certain conditions, 
zz a Certain environment, etc. 

1601 B. Jonson Pvetaster v. i, True borne and nurst with 
all the Sciences, 1634 Mitton Comus 34 His fair off-spring 
nurs’t in Princely lore, Are coming to attend their Fathers 
state. 1775 SHERIDAN Duenua in, iti, ‘Lhere is a chilling 
air around poverty, that often kiils affection, that was not 
nursed in it. 1796 Coterioce $/b;7. Leaves, Ode to Georgi- 
ana, O Lady, nursed in pomp and pleasure! Whence learnt 
you that heroic measure? 1818 Suettey Nosal. 4 Llelea 
£69 The fierce savage, nursed in lace. 

%. To foster, tend, cherish, take care of (a 
thing); to promote the growth or development of. 

axs4z Wyatt in Yottel’s .ilisc. (Arb.) 62 Why slioulde 
such spite be nursed then in thy thought! 1562 J. Hey- 
wooo Prov, & Epigr. (1867) 7o God graunt the head and 
bodie both twoo To nourse eche other, better then they doo. 
1603 SHAKS. Meas. for J/. i. i. 15 All th’ accommodations 
that thou bearst, Are nurst by basenesse. 1679 £stad/. 
Yest 15 Our Neighbors may..Nurse this Mitre t:ll it shail 
devour the Crown, 1704 Lod. Gas. No. 4068/3 Your 
Majesty so carefully Nurses our Establish'd Church. 1781 
Cowrenr Jabte-7. 69 To nurse with tender care the thriving 
arts. 1784 — Yask iv. 383 The few small embers left she 
nurses well. 1834 Lytron Pompei im. ii, The land we live 
in yet nurses mysterious terror, 1859 GEN. P. ‘} nosipson 
Audi Alt, xcviil. 11. 86 The version of their telegraphic 
message..is just such as a man would use who wanted to 
nurse a duel. 

b. To supply (plants) with warmth or moisture ; 
to tend or cultivate carefully. 

1594 Kyo Cornelia 11. iii, Let fayre Nylus (wont to nurse 
your Corne) Couer your Land with Toades and Crocadils. 
1633 Mitton Arcaiues 46, 1..live in Oak'n bowr, ‘Lo nurse 
the Saplings tall. 1655 TI. Mouret & Besser /icacih s 
Lutprov. (1746) 325 The Bohemians have Turneps as red 
outwardly as Blood... 3 they are counted so restura.ive and 
dainty, that the Emperor himself nurseth them in his 
Garden. 1781 CowrErR Charity 573 ‘Vrne charity, a plant 
divinely nurs‘d,.. Thrives against hope. 17¢4 Mus. Rap- 
cuFFE Jj st, Udolpho viii, Her favourite plants, St. Aubert 
had taught her to nurse. 1813 Maksnatt Garilening xiv. 
(ed. 5) 190 ‘The pots are to be nursed and preserved moder- 
ately warm. 1871 R. Extis tr. Catufdus \sii. 41 A flower... 
Strok’d by the irceze, by the sun nurs'd sturdily. 

e. To manage (land) carefully or economically. 

1745 Season. Adv, Pretestants 17 Protestants, who. .have 
swarmed into many Stocks, built Houses,..and nursed the 
Land. 1790 Bystander 346 “‘Vhe young iord’s estate was 
what they call nursed by his steward, during the time his 
lordship was a minor. 1815 Scotr Guy J/.1i, He nursed 
what property was yet left to him. 

d. To foster or cherish (a feeling, etc.) in onc’s 
own heart. 

a 1763 SHeNnstone Elegies xiii. 23 Say, shall we nurse the 
rage, assist the storm’? 1791 Burke 7%. French AZ. Wks. 
1842 I. 573 Very great discontents every where prevail. 
But they only produce misery to those who nurse them at 
hone. 1827 Scort Frué. 10 July, I had nursed the idea 
that he had been hasty in his resignation. 1866 ALcrR 
Solit, Vat. « Man iy. 225 In this profound retreat. .he 
nursed and sang his love for Laura, 1879 Dixon /Viadsor 
II, 82 He could nurse his injuries for inany years. 

e. ‘To assist or cause (a thing) to develop ¢7Z0 
a certain form, or Zo a certain size. 

1775 Jounson Jax. wo Tyr. 4 Whose kindness was em- 

ployed to nurse them into mischief. s800 T. Moore 


NURSE-CHILD. 


Anacreon x\vi, 22 Little infant fruits we see Nursing into 
luxury! 1860 ‘I'ynpALL Gluc. 1. xxiv. 353, In this way 
crystals can be nursed to an _ enormous size. 1863 FE. 
Epwaros Raleeh 1. xiii. 248 Meu..who fancied it to be 
their interest..to nurse the embers of the old enmity into 
a flame. ‘ 

4. ‘Yo bring or rear « with care. 

1603 Suaxs. Weas. for M.A. ii. 134 Duke. What is that 
DBarnardine..? Pvo. A Bohemian borne: But here nurst 
vp & bred. 1629 Parkinson (éf¢/e), Paradisi ..; or a 
Garden of all sorts of pleasant flowers whicl our English 
ayre will permitt to be noursed vp, 1676 Maxvete dir, 
Smivke 1 iij b, No Christian Emperor did more make it his 
business to Nurse up the Church. 1719 De Foz Crusoe 1. 
(Globe) 164, I was iuth. .to have them all [sc. goats] to nurse 
up over again. 1790 /'rans. Soc, Avis VILL. 5 One row uf 
Scotch firs, in order to nurse up the Oaks. .. 

5. To wait upon, attend to (a person who is ill). 

1736 Swirr Let. to Pope 22 Apr., Nothing..could hinder 
me from waiting on you at ‘Iwickenham, and nursing you 
to Paris. 1782 Jounson in Boswell 21 Mar., This season I 
have been almost wholly employed in nursing myself. 1837 
Hr. Marrixeau Sov. Aimer. 154 They will utterly neglect 
a sick parent or husband; while they will nurse a white 
mistress with much ostentation. 1881 Ayncycl. Brit, X11. 
305/2 Whe airangemenis for nursing the sick have greatly 
improved in recent times. a 

b. ‘Yo try to cure (an illness) by taking care of 
oneself, Also, to take or drive away by nursing. 

1785 in T. Hutchinson Diary IL. 417 Vell her it is of great 
importance to her to nurse her cold. 1813 Lapy BuxGHErsu 
Lett. (1893) 26 My coid..has returned, and I am nursing 
it before I sail again. 1854 Moncnxton Mitnes Lé/e (1891) 
I. xi. 497, I am nursing an influenza which came on the 
evening I got here. 1885-94 R. Bainces £res & Psyche 
Oct. 17 But sleep, the gracious pursuivant of toil, Came 
swiftly down, and nursed away her care. : 

ec. intr, ‘Yo perform the duties of a sick-nurse. 

1861 Fron, NIGHTINGALE Nursing (ed. 2) 5 Other bad 
arrangements often make it impossible to nurse. 

6. To clasp (the knee, etc.) im one’s hands. 

1849 C. Buonte Shir? y xxvii, With nonchalant air, and 
left foot nursed on his right knee. 1873 Biack Px, Thule 
vi. 86 A gentleman..was sitting on the grass, nursing his 
knees, 

b. To hold caressingly or carefully, as a nurse 
does a child, esf. in the arms or on the lap. 

1850 Hr. Martineau fist. Peace v. viii. IL. 338 The 
Premier might now hase less leisure. .for blowing teathers, 
and nursing sofa cushion-. 1852 Dickens Lleak Ho. xxx, 
‘Then Caddy hung upon her father, and nursed his cheek 
against hers as if he were some poor dull child in pain. 
1887 ‘Epxa Lyate’ Ant. Erraut xi, Tney..drove home 
again, Francesca nursing a Dying Gladiator is terra-cetta, 

c. To sit close to, as it taking caie of. 

1857 Hucnurs Yow Brown iv, And there he found his 
father nursing a bright fire. 

7. slang. @. (Sec guots.) zare-°. 

1796 Grose’s Dict. Vulg. Tongue (ed. 3), -Vus se, to cheat; 
as, Lhey nursed him out of it. 1859 Slang Dict. 69 Nurse 
to cheat, or swindle; trustees are said to nurse property, 
i.e. gradually cat it up themselves. 

b. ‘So kcep close to (a rival omnibus, in such 
a way as to prevent it from getting a fair share of 
passengers (esp. as in quot. 1859 . 

1858 J/oruing Chron. 8 Mar. (Cassell), The cause of the 
delay was that the defendant was waiting to nurse one of 
their omnibuses. 1839 Séang Dict. 69 Two oninibuses are 
placed on the road tu nurse, or oppose each opposition 
‘buss’, one before, the other behind. 1882 S/audard 28 
Feb. 3/8 [he Defendant had ‘ nursed ’ one of tae Company's 
cars from Chancery-lane to Charing Cross. 

ce. ‘To impede (a horse) in a race, by surround- 
ing it with other and slower ones, 

1893 P. H. Emerson Signor Liffo xvi. 75 Some of ’em 
wanted to ‘nurse’ me, but I inanaged to give the mare a 
touch of the spur, and she flew out. 

8. a. To keep in touch with or influence (a 
constituency) in order to obtain votes. 

1869 Latest News 17 Oct., To ‘nufse’ the borough cost 
him £500 a year at least. 1883 Bryce A nzer. Comsiw. (1890) 
I. xix. 262 An ambitious congressinan js therefore forced to 
think..of his re-nomination, and to secure it.. by sedulously 
‘nursing’ the constituency during the vacations. 

b. To assist (a business house) so as to prevent 
its bankruptcy. 

1890 Daily News 29 Dec. 2/2 The tendency to ‘nurse’ 
financial houses has grown to a striking extent. 

9. Silliards. ‘10 keep (the balls) close to one 
another in order to enable a prolonged series of 
cannons to be made. 

1869 Buck Noberts on Billiards 27 When Tieman was 200 
points ahead, and sure of a great break, he ‘nursed’ the 
balls until 70 had been scored. 1896 Broacroot Silliards 
28 His {Cook’s] beautiful delicacy of touch was more strik- 
ing than ever, and he ‘nursed’ the Lalls with even more 
than his old skill. 

Hence Nursed ffl. a. 

1859 Slang Dict. 69 he central or nursed buss has very 
little chance, unless it happens to be a favourite with the 
public. 1899 Adlbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 667 In carefully 
nuised children it is generally observed in the first two 
months, 

Nu-rse-child. [Nurse sd.1] A child in rela- 
tion to its nuise; a foster-child. 

1560 Becon wVew Catech. Wks. 1564 1. 537 b, Can the 
nurses instill any goodnes into the tender brestes of their 
nurse children, when they themselues haue learned none? 
1587 Go..pinc De JJoruay xii. (1592) 184 After the saine 
maner dealeth the Nurce with her Nurcechild. 1626 T. 
H[awxins] tr. Caussin's Holy Crt. 70 Slie..made her lide 
Nurse-child superlatiuely inheritour of her vices. 168 W. 
Ropertson Phraseol, Gea: (1693) 329 A nurse-child ; or one 
that sucketh the same milk. 1769 JoHNson in Croker's 


NURSEDOM. 


Boswell (183:) 11. 94 If we had..given hera nurse-child to 
tend, her life would have been saved. 1815 Haris Chit- 
Chat (1816) 11. 18 Each nurse has her bed placed between 
iwo cradles, one for her own, and the other for the nurse- 
child. 1866 Routledge’s Mag. for Boys July 408 Norwood 
was a dreadful place for nurse-children never being called 
for at one time. ; 

Jig. 1622 J. Davies Hymus vii, Sweet Nurse-child cf the 
Springs young Hours. 1821 Lams Lilia, Witches 5 other 
.Vizht-fears, From his little midnight pillow this nurse- 
child of optimism will start at shapes. : 

Nursedom. [Nurse 54.1} An organized 
system of nurses; the ways of nurses. 

188: in Ld. Tennyson Jer. Tennyson (1897) 11. 499 note, 
Another of the London hospitals is in danger of entering 
upon a career of rampant nursedom. 1883 Pad! Jal! G. 
26 Sept. 3/2 A pernicious device of antiquated nursedom. 


+Nu'rse-father. Oés. [f. Nurse sé. or v. 
Ci. nursing-Sather.| <A foster-father. Chiefly fig. 

1564 Brief Exam.”* iiij, Kyuges shalbe thy Nursefathers. 
1608 Jas. Lin 37d Aep, Mist. MSS. Comm. 414/11 We doc 
acknowledge ourselves in duty to God bound to be a nurse- 
father of his Church. 1644 Maxwect Prerog. Chr. Kings 
11, I pray you consider what encouragement Is it for Kings 
and Monarchs to become Nurse-fathers of the Reformed 
Church. 1714 Forrescue-ALAND Fortescue's Abs. & Lim. 
Won, 123 Lhe verb dayndancdo, to carry in one’s arms, as the 
Nurse-Fathers used to do the children that were put to 
thein 10 nurse. 

+ Nurse-fellow. Oés. rare. A foster-brother. 

1526 Tinpace Acés xiii. 1 Mernahen Herode the tetrarkes 
norsfelowe. [Also in Coverdale.] . 

+ Nurse-garden,. Oés. [f. NuRSE 56.1 or v.] 
A norsery for plants. Also /. 

1565 Coorer 7hesanrus, Seminarinm, a place where 
plantes be set to be removed; a nourse garden. 1601 
Hottann Pliny I. 5:0 Concerning seminaries and nourse- 
gardens, Nature hath shewed vs the reason and maner 
thereof. 1610 — Camden's Brit, & 429 Queene Elizabeth 
converted it ..into a Seminary and nurse-garden of the 
Church, 1657 AUsTEN Fruit Urees 1. 66, 

Nurse-hound: see Nursr 56.% b. 


+Nurse-keeper. A sick-nurse. Also /g. 

1692 Herning Anat. 4 Chattering Char-women and Nurs- 
keepers. 1653 Jer. Tavtor Seri. for Year 3. viii. 101 When 
the heart of Man is..tended by those Nurse-Keepers of the 
Soul, it is not easie for a mau to wander. 1656 W. CoLes 
Art of Simpling g2 Democritus, when he laya dying, heard 
his Nurse-keeper complaine. 1724 Lond, Guz. No. 6250/11 
Mary Easton, .Widow and Nursekeeper. 1782 C. Jouxston 
Hist. J. Puniper U1. 243, 1 was turned out in the condition 
you see by my nurse-keeper. 

Nu-rsekin, -let. [Nurse sé.1] A little nurse. 

2862 Tnackeray Adventures of Philp xxxiv, Mrs. Char 
went down Thornhaugh street.. with Betsy the nursekin and 
baby in the new cloak. 1894 Argosy Jan. 39 She had in 
occasionally a nurselet who had not yet flowered into full 
diynity. P 

Nu'rse-maid. [Nuxse s/.1] A young woman 
employed as maid to attend to little children. 

1657 Rutland MSS, (Hist. MSS. Comm.) IV. 539 ‘Fo 
Lord Burley forthe nurse maids 7s. 6d, 1785 Mrs. FLetcner 
in Wesley Seri. Ivii. Wks. 1811 IX. 28 He was reproved 
by his nurse maid. 1801 J/ed. Fral. V. 109 The nurse- 
maid, and two children of my friend,..were inoculated for 
the Cow-pox. 1836-7 Dickens Sk. Boz, Tales iv, Nurse- 
inaids displayed their charins to the greatest possible ad- 
vantage; and their sweet little charges ran up and down. 
1885 //arper’s Mug. Mar. 566/2 This bright girl who had 
at present eclipsed .the prettiest nurse-inaid>. 

Nurse-mother. Now rare. [f. Nurse sb.) 
or zu. Cf. nursing-mother.) A foster-mother. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Serum. Yim. 137/2 When Iesus 
Christe shall be come, Princes must be protectours of 
Christianitie, aud Queenes must be nurse mothers. 1610 
Hotianp Camacn’s Brit. 1. 383 Thus much briefely of my 
deare nourse-inother, Oxford. 

1896 Daily Mews 8 Jan. 2/4 The Coroner expressed great 
surprise that the.. authorities should send these children to 
‘nurse mothers ’ who were not duly registered. 

Nurse-plant. [Nurse sd.! or v.] 

yi. Asecdling plant. Obs. rare—'. 

1601 Hottano Pliny |. 523 The Brooin loueth to be set of 
Nource-plants, conning of seed, in dry and light grounds. 

2. A plant which nourishes a parasite. 

1857 Henerey Lot. § 40 When the radicle sprouts, it 
drives 11s way through the rind of the nurse-plant until it 
reaches the cambium-layer. /6¢¢., Beneath the bark of the 
nurse-plunt. 1882 Gard. Chron. XVII. 20 They cannot be 
very exacting as to the species of nurse-plant. 

Nurser. [f. Nerse v.+-ER1.] One who or 
that which nurses, fosters, or encourages. 

2388 Wycewte /sc. xlix. 23 And kingis schulen be thi nur- 
Seris, and quenys schulen be thi nursis, 159: Suaks. 
1 /len, VJ, w. vii. 46 Sce where he lyes inherced in the armes 
Of the most bloody Nursser of his harmes. 1651 FEAtty in 
Fuller Adel Nediv. 485 Colledges..ought to be as nursers 
for choyce plants to be set and nourished there for a while. 
1719 D’Urtry Prels (1872) It. 7 The Nurser of Subjects, 
bold Lritain’s chief Meat. 1825 Hone £very-day Bh 1. 
1133 The early nursers and imiprovers of our art. 1888 
Cusnine Blacksmith of Voe Wi. 34 If old Abel was..a 
hurser of wrath, le would probably object. 

Nursery (noustri) Forms: 4-5 norcery, 
5 norserye (6 -ie), 6-7 nourcery; nurcery (6 
-ie); 6-7 nursserye (-ie), 5- nursery (6 -ye, 
6-7 -ie). [prob. ad. AF. *noricerie, f. norice 
Nouxice: sce -exy, and cf. Nounicery.] 

+1. Fosterage, upbringing, breeding; nursing. 
Al nursery, at nurse. Obs. 

a 1400 Chron. R.Glouc. (MS. C) 8938 Vor bis Mold was 
be wile heo was 30ng to norcery ido In fe abbeye of 
Tamestyc. 1430-40 Lypc, Bochas vii. ti. (1554) 166 One of 
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his children, being at norcery,..Of aventure, or they could | 


it espye, His Knightes slough. a1460 Lydseaus Disc. 
(Kaluza) 960 Elene, pe messengere, Semep but a lavendere 
Of her norserie. 1605 SHaks. Lear i. i. 126, | lou’d her 
most, and thought to set my rest On her kind nursery. 1653 
H. Wuistter Upshot uf. Baptisme 69 Allaying the tedi- 
ous nights, and carefull daies of Nursery, a 1671 Casauson 
Trea‘. Spirits (1672) 199 Two brothers preserved by the 
milk and nursery of a she-wolf. 

+ b. Relationship by having acted as nurse or 
foster-mother to one. Ods. rare —'. 

¢1613 Cond. Penple Anglesey (1860) 17 An old inipudent 
drabb..that can alleadge either kindred, alliance, nurscrie, 
or some affinity or other, with all men. 

+e. That which is nursed; a nursling. Ods. rare. 

3642 Fuccer /foly & Prof. St. u. xv. 16 The thriving of the 
nourcery is the best argument to prove the skill and care of 
the nource. 1650 — Pisgah u. viti. 177 A jolly dame.., as 
appears by the well battling of the plump boy her nursery. 

2. The place or apartment which is given up to 
infants and young children with their nurse. 

1499 [romp. Parv. (Pynson), Norcery, where yonge 
children be kepte, drephotropheuit. 1532 HERVET tr. Xeuo- 
bhon's Economy (1768) 40, 1 shewed her the nourcery and 
the womens lodyyng, diuided from the mens lodgyng. 1577 
tr. Bullinger'’s Decades (1592) 156 For there is mention made 
of nourceries for children. 1611 Suaxs. Cyid. 1. i. 59 He 
had two Sonnes. .[who] from their Nursery Were stole. 
1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T.. 162 Are wee the Lambs 
and kids of Gods fold,..the Babes of his Nursery? 1720 
Swirt Mod, Educ. Wks.1751 V. 52 He is taught from the 
Nursery, that he must inherit a great Estate. 1784 Cowrer 
Trroc. 117 Our parents. . wisely store the nurs‘ry by degrees 
With wholesome learning. 1803 Med. Jrul. IX. 529 
Female domestics, and the inhabitants of the nursery, sel- 
dom escaped its influence. 1882 Miss Branvon J/¢. Reyal 
Iil. i. 17 Christabel carried him back to the nursery. 


+b. (See quot.) Obs. rare—°. 


1613 Cotcr., Chambre des femies, a Nurserie, or privat 
roome onely for women. 

3. A practice, institution, etc., in or by which 
something is fostered or developed. 

1509 Barctay Shyp of Folys (1570) 115 What els is dauns- 
ing but even a nurcery..to purchase and mayntayne In 
yonge heartes the vile sinne of ribawdry? 1583 BazincTon 
Commandm, 193 (Cloisters} became as we wel know dens 
of drones, and nurceries of vngodlinesse. 1604 ‘I’. Wricnr 
(asstons 1. iv. 19 Passions..be the nurcery of vices, and 

athway to all wickednesse. 1654 WultLock Zoofomia 235 

he Press. .is Truths Armory, The Bank of Knowledge, and 
Nursery of Religion, 1725 Urrkeciy Preposal Wks. 1871 
TIL. 217 Until a nursery of learning for the education of the 
natives be founded. 1780 Burke Uicon. Reform Wks. 1842 
I. 234 ‘Fhat all subordinate treasuries, as the nurseries of 
mismanagement,. ought to be dissolved. 1846 Kesre Serm. 
xiii. (1848) 322 The other calamities.. have been a great field 
and nursery for saintly hope. 1894 H. DrumMonp Ascent 
Man 383 Family Life, the first and last nursery of the higher 
sympathies. 

b. A place, sphere, ctc., in which people are 
trained or educated; a school of, or for, certain 
professions, ete. 

1s8z Muncaster /ositions ali. (1887) 255 This colledge 
for teachers, might proue uu eacellent nurserie for good 
schoolemaisters, 1596 SvENsER State /rcl, Wks. (Globe) 
678/1 This keeping of cowes is of it selfe a verye idle life, and 
a fitt nurserye ofa theefe. @ 16:8 Raceien Nemains (1661) 
198 A continual Nursery for breeding and encreasing our 
Mariners. 1654 WuitLock Zovfoméa 95 In this Nursery... 
of Charlatans, or Mountebanks (as Doctor Primrose justly 
calleth England). 1702 W. Worton //ést. Rome 455 The 
Iquestrian Order was the proper Nursery of the Senate. 
1715 M. Davies slthen. brit, 1. 18 Vhe College of St. 
Mary the Virgin, a Nursery belonging then unto the 
Canon Regulars of the Order of St. Austin at Oxford. 
1777. Priesritry /’hil. Necess. Ded. p. ix, This world, we 
see, is an admirable nursery for great minds. 2839 THrt- 
WALe Greece li. VI. 258 His lithe kingdom was now chiefly 
valuable to him as a nursery of suldiers. 1876 FREEMAN 
Norm. Cong. V. 133 Under William Rufus the Chancery 
became a nursery of clever and unscrupulous churchmen. 

+e. A theatre established in London for the 
training of young players. Odés. 

1664 Prerys Diary 2 Aug., ‘fom Killigrew..is setting up 
a nursery; that is, is going to build a house in Moorefields, 
wherein he will have common plays acted. 1672 VILLIERS 
(Dk. Buckm.,) Aehcarsal uu. it, (Arb.) 55, I am resolv'd, 
hereafter, to bend all my thoughts for the service of the 
Nursery, and mump your proud Players, | gad. « 1683 
Otonam Satyr Poenis (1684) 179 Then slighted by the very 
Nursery, May’st thou at last be fore'd to starve, like me. 


4. A plot or piece of ground in which young 
plants or trees are reared until fit for trans- 
plantation; ta collection of such plants. Now 
usually a piece of ground of considerable extent 
in which the plants or trees are reared for sale; 


a nursery-garden. 

1565 Coortirx Thesaurus, Nutrix, a nourcerie or place 
where men plante and graffe trees or hearbes, to thende 
afterward to remoue then. 1568 WitHats Dict. 24b/1 A 
norserie, or place whiercin groweth, or be kepte to increase 
yonge vines or trees, seminarium, 1622 Bonorit. Art 
Making Silke 34 How to prepare the seed of Mulbery 
trees to muke a Nurcery. 1664 Evetyn Aad. //ort. (1729) 
tot Set up your Traps for Vermine; especially in your 

urseries of Kernels and Stones. 1712 J. James tr. Le 
Blond’s Gardening +78 The Seed and young Plants you 
setina Nursery. 1751 Jounson Ramller No. 112 ?3 A 

lant transplanted to torthern nurseries, 1808 PAz/, Trans. 

CVIII. 315 A nursery of apple trees. 1860 Hoce Fruit 
Man. Pref., A Manual of Fruits which..included most of 
the varieties found in nurseries and private gardens. 

transf, 1797 Eucycl. Brit. (ed. 3) U1. 549/2 Whoever 


| has a turn for making experiments.. will find it much easier | 


NURSERY. 


-.to preserve and raise nurseries of the common ones [sorts 
of yeast], than to devise mixtures of others. 
b. In figurative context. 

1606 Suaks. 77, 4 Cr. 1. iii. 319 The seeded Pride That 
hath to this maturity blowne vp..must or now be cropt, Or 
shedding breed a Nursery of like euil. 1653 Baxter /’cace 
Conse. Ep. Ded., When Satan hath a design to burn up 
those Nurseries, you are watering God’s plants. 1719-20 
Swier Let. to Vung. Clergym, Wks. 1751 V.22 Extracts of 
Theological and Moral Sentences. .intended for Materials, 
or Nurseries to stock future Sermons. 1820 Worpsw. J/isc. 
Sonn, m,1i, Ye sacred Nurseries of blooming Youth! 1877 
Srarxow Sev. xvi, 207 This world was meant to be only a 
nursery for the garden of the Lord of heaven. 

ce. Grass-land left uncut in summer, to serve as 
winter feed. xare—!. 

1780 A. Younc Your /ret. 11. 86 The winter food..is to 
keep bottom lands through the summer, which they call a 
nursery, to which they bring the cattle down from the 
mountains when the weather becomes severe. 

5. A place which breeds or supports animals. 

1661 HicKERINGILL Yamaica 13 Nor are the Woods a 
more Plentiful Nursery for the Hoggs then the Savana's aie 
for the Beeves and wild Cattel 1689 Locke Gos. 1. vi. 
(Reldg.) 56 The dens of lions and nurseries of wolves. 

b. In pisciculture, a pond or place in which the 
young fry are reared. 

1771 Plul. Trans. LX. 320 The nurseries are the second 
kind of ponds intended for the bringing up the young fry. 
1837 Donovan Dom. Econ. VW. 197 Vhere ought in fact to 
be three ponds, a spawning pond, a nursery, and a pond for 
adult fish. 1868 Pearp Iater-/farm. v. 61 ‘Vhe instinct 
which carries the fish to the flighest trihutaries teaches us 
the importance of improving and creating such nurseries. 

e. Of ants, etc.;: The cells or chambers in 
which the larval and nymphal insects attain 


maturity. 

1797 Encycl. Brit, (ed. 3) XVILL. 3387/1 The most striking 
parts of these structures are, the royal apartments. the 
nurseries, 1816 Kirsy & Sp. £utomol. xvii. (1828) IT. 33 
‘The office of. conveying the eggs when laid to what Simeath- 
man calls the nursertes, 1830 /asect Architecture (L.E.K.) 
xvi. 296 When the nest (of ants] is in the infant state, the 
nurseries are close to the royal chainbers, ; 

d. A place or part in which any form of animal 
life is developed. 

1871 T. R. Jones Anion. Kingd. (ed. 5) 93 The swimming- 
bell is converted into a chamber or nursery in which the 
embryo passes through its early stages of development. 
1899 A lldutt’s Syst. Med, VIL. 762 The persistence of dry 
seborrhaa on the scalp appears to convert that part into a 
nursery of various kinds of microbes. 

G6. A race for two-ycar-old horses, 

1883 Datly Tcl. 26 Oct. (Cassell), Winning three nurseries 
off the recl. 

7. Billiards. (See quots.) Also attrib. 

1869 Buck Roberts ou Biliiards 135 Nursery, when the 
three balls are within an inch or 1wo of one another, and 
a long score is likely. 1885 Dilliara's Simplified (1889) 125 
‘To play for a series of cannons, moving the balls as little as 
possible, such series being called ‘a nursery of cannons’. 
1893 West. Gaz. 17 May 5/2 Iie seems to depend almost 
entirely on nursery cannons, with little taste for hazards. 

8. attrib. and Comb. a. In sense 2, as nursery- 
book, -door, -governess, -rhyme, -lale, etc. 

1870 Emerson Soc. & Soltt, x. 205 Vhe very “nursery- 
books, the ballads which delight boys. 1739 G. Octe 
Gualtherus §& Griselda 106 Vain talk for Children! 
“Nursery Cant of Sprites! 1875 ‘ENNyson Q. Mary 11. it, 
The *nursery-cocker’d child will jeer at aught ‘hat inay 
seem strange beyond his nursery. 1718 Priox //ans Carvel 
vii, The Devil. .stands before the *Nurs’ry Doors, To take 
the naughty Boy that roars, 1796 Be, Waison dfol. Bible 
x. (1759) 379 They presently get rid of their *nursery faith, 
and are ldoin sednlous in the acquisition of another. 1835 
Euiz. Napier (¢é:le), The *Nursery Governess. 1884 J. 
Hatt Christ. /lome 58 Family arsangenients will have to 
be different where nursery-governesses and tutors are called 
in. 1742 Ricnarpson Pamela 1V. 320 What *Nursery 
Impertinencies are these, to trouble » Man with! 1677 
Compl. Servant-Maid ‘Yitle-p., Chamber-maid, Cook-maid, 
*Nursery-maid, Dairy-maid. 1799 UNpekwoop Diseases 
Children (ed. 4) H1. 102 Nursery-niaids are often indiscreet 
in keeping them too long inthe airatatime. 1869 CLakIDGE 
Cold Water Cure 39 Ata spring the nursery-maid asked 
me if she might give the child water. 1841 HALLIWELL 
Nursery Rhymes (1843) + The traditional * Nursery Rhymes 
of Eugland commence with a legendary satire on hing 
Cole. ¢ 1820 S. Rocers /faly (1839) 20% Singing the 
*nursery-song he learnt so soon. 1822 Scorr in Lockhart 
(183y) VIE. 7 It was to nie a *nursery-tale, often told by 
Mrs. Margaret Swinton. 1871 Froupr in Devox Assoc. 
Trans. 1V. 21 Legends grew as nursery tales grow now. 
1790 Cowrer JVother's Picture 30, 1,.. turning from my 
"uurs'ry window, drew A long, long sigh. 1828 Miss Mir- 
ForD /’éllage Ser. 11. (1863) 31 A certain.., Sophy, who died 
.. by falling out of the uursery-window. 

b. In sense 4, as nersery-bed, -garden, -gar- 
dener, -ground, -monger, -(rce. 

1719 Lonpon & Wise Compl. Gard. 215 To place them 
near together afterward in another * Nursery- Bed, and cover 
them up with long Litter. 1880 C, R, Marknam Peruv, 
Bark x. 398 A large number of seedlings were raised in 
nursery-beds and in the propagating-louse during 1872. 
1957 Ail. Trans. L. 434 Most of the plants in the *nursery- 
gardens about London, 1887 Motoney forest. IW. A/r. 70 
The establishment of Botanic Stations, Model Farms, or 
Norsery-gardens. 1766 Compl. Farmers.v. Nursery 5 R 3/2 
All good "nursery-gardeners shift and change their land, 
from time to time. 1859 Adin. Rev. CIX. 02/1 There 
are the florists and nursery-gardeners,—not ihe aenny 
quakers. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Yourn. France 1. 335 . ey 
were watering.., Just as we doina “nursery-ground a out 
London, 1868 Wcf. U. S. Commissioner Agric. (1869) 252 
Suitable for vegetable and flower gardens, and Page 
grounds, 1693 EVELYN De La Quint, Compl. Gard. 1. 139 


NURSERY. 


With the hazard of incurring the displeasure of a great 
many of our “Nursery Mongers. 1707 Mortimer //1s6. 
(1721) If. 40 They are manag’d like other *Nursery ‘I'rees, 
and may, when they are big enough, be planted out for 
Walks or ot}ner occasions, 

Hence Nursery v., to rear or tend with care. 
Nu rserydom, nurseries taken collectively. Nu‘r- 
seryful, the fill of a nursery. 

1885-94 R. Brivcrs Eros « Psyche Mar. i, The land.. 
Where grave Demeter nurseried her wheat. 1886 H. F. 
Lester Under two Fig Trees 193 He was multitudinously 
a married man havinga nurseryful of children. 1892 Darly 
News 14 May 2/1 They are Mttle suited to the ways of 
English nurserydom. 

Nu‘rseryman. [f. prec.] One who owns, 
or works in, a nursery for plants. 

1672 PAil. Trans. VII. 5030 A peculiar way of grafting, 
much used by some of the best Nursery-men about London. 
1719 Loxpon & Wise Compl. Card. p. v, Gentlemen who 
send for the best Sorts of Fruit-Trees froin a Nursery-man, 
or Gardener. 1793 Traus. Soc. Arts V. 163 Three modes 
of raising Mulberry-trees, to which we are directed by 
Nursery-men. 1824 Lovpon L£ucycl. Gard. (ed. 2) 890 
Ample lists.. may be had from all the principal nurserymen. 
1856 Detamer /'7. Gard. (1861) 2 You may order to any 
reasonahle extent of the country nurserymen, 

Nu rse-tend,zv. [Back-formation on NursE- 
TENDER or -TENDING.] 


1. ¢rans, To tend (a person) as a sick-nurse does. 

1792 Elvina 11. 85 Yhey would not have any violent 
objection to nurse-tend each other. 1858 Morris }¥’elland 
River 230, 1 pray you, nurse-tend me, my knight, Whiles 
that I have my breath. 

2. intr. Yo act or serve as a sick-nurse. 

1863 Mrs. Gasxett Sylvia's Lovers (ed. 2) 1. 233 Sylvie 
shall go play hersen ; she’s been nurse-tending long enongh, 
1888 Qutver May 492/1 She has done nothing but nurse- 
tend ever since she married that old man. 

Nu‘rse-tender. [Nurse sé.1] One who tends 
a sick person ; a sick-nurse. 

Still current in Ireland, and in south-western dial. 

1789 CHARLOTTE SmitH Ethedrnde (1814) IV. 181 Mr. 
Montgomery was glad of an excuse to play the nurse- 
tender. 1842 Lover Mandy Andy ii, Mrs. O'Grady 
was near the bed of the sick man as the nurse-tender 
entered. 1855 TuAcKERAY Vewcomes lix, ‘Vhe world is full 
of Miss Nightingales, and we sick and wounded in our 
private Scutaris, have countless nurse-tenders. 1872 
Rontledge’s Ev, Boy's Ann. 4/2 She was a born nurse 
tender, as they call sick-room attendants in.. Ireland. 

So Nurse-tending w/. sh., the tending or 
nursing of the sick. (Cf, NURSE-TEND v.) 

1771 Mrs. GairritH frst. Lady Barton 11. 264, I..am 
therefore inclined to elevate the office of nurse-tending, by 
placing it amongst our rational pleasures. 1792 Elvina II. 
85 Her talents for nurse-tending. 1888 Qurver May 492/1 
All the nurse-tending Annette has done. 

Nu rse-tree. [NuxsE sd.1] 

1. A tree planted to protect others. 

1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 11. 1089 In mixed 
plantations the nurse trees should be first gradually thinned 
out. 1891 Fernow IVhat is Forestry ?17 Where.. the mother 
or nurse trees are removed, a thicket of young beeches has 
teplaced the old growth. ' 

A tree supporting a parasitic plant. 

1857 Hexrrey Sot. § 40 The full-grown plant appears 
rootless, and like a branch or graft upon the nurse-tree. 

Nu'rsey, a child’s pet-form of Nurse sé.1 1. 

a1814 Way towin heri.ii.in New Brit, Theatre 11. 407 
Nursey, did you see the fine dancing-master who called to 
give mea lesson yesterday. 1889 Pall Wall G. 17 Dec. 3/2 
Nursey, you will not take Dorothy away when it is quite 


dark, will you? 
+Nursh, sé. Ods. rave-1. [Reduced form of 


Nour'su sé, Cf. next and Norsu sé.) A nurse. 
a14z0 Biste (Wycl.) Hos. xi. 3 And Y asa nursche of 
Effraym bare hem in myn armes. 

+ Nursh, v. O/s. Also nursch, nurch. [Re- 
duced form of #ux7sh NourisH v. Cf. NorsH v.] 
Zrans. To nurse, rear, nourish. 

¢ 1380 Wycuir Wks, (1880) 421 Stronge & idil men, bat ben 
nurschid in be fendis nest to be an oost ajenus crist. 1387 
‘Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VIL. 195 A chow3e pat sche hadde 
nursched delicatly, chatered more lowde ban it was wonte. 
1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 245 Good Swete wyne 
. nurshyth the hody. 

So + Nuvsher; Nurshing; Nurshment. 

1382 Wryciir /sa. xxx. 33 His nurshemens [1388 the 
nurschyngis therof] deep and spred, fyr and myche wode. 
/bid. x\ix. 23 And kingis shul be thi nursheres, and queenes 
thinurses. 1422 u. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 248 Lytill 
mette that is not nurshynge. 

Nursing, v4/. 56. [f. Nurse v. + -1nG1.] 

1. ‘Vhie actrou of the verb, in various senses. 

¢1532 Du Wes /xtrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 1061 Nother more 
nor lesse may nat the soule. .contynewe without her propre 
norsinge. 1579 Lyty Aup/nes (Arb.) 128 Neither can [she] 
conceive the Iike pleasure in noursing as the mother doth. 

1611 SHaks. Cyzzb, v. v. 322 First pay me for the Nursing of 
thy Sonnes. 1671 J. Webster J/etallogr.i. 7 Moses after 
his nursing was brought to Pharaoh’s daughter. 1727 PArlip 
Quarll (1316) 27 Wrth careful nursing, I quite recovered 
him. 1770-4 A. Hunter Georg. Fss. (1803) 1. 510 Nursing 
causes a luxnriant growth in this hardy mountainous tree. 
1867 Baki Vile 777d. iti. 64 This most necessary ammuni- 
tion required much nursing during a long exploration. 1883 
Atheneum 27 Jan. 119/1 A money-lender's ‘nursing’ of a 
small seaside constituency, : 

2. altvib., as nursing-chair, -home, etc. 

1827 Honu Lvery-day Hk. 16 Nov. II. 1546 ‘Aunt Shakerly ’ 
.. placed Mr. Hood’s baby cousin in the nursing-chair. 1837 
Penny Cyct. VII. 26/2 Females for the most part with nursing 
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enough to do the nursing-work of the hive. 1896 4 Mbutt's 
Syst. Aled. 1.681 He was removed toa nursing-home. 1897 
BP. Warune Fales Old Negiine 148 Appointment to a nurs- 
ing post would be an indulgence the woman does not merit. 
Nursing, ///. a. [f. NUBSE v. + -1NG 2.) 
1. That nurses, or tends like a nurse. 
a. Nursing-father, a foster-father. 

1535 CoverbaLe /sa. xlix. 23 For kinges shalbe thy nours- 
inge fathers, and Quenes shalbe thy noursinge mothers. 
161r Vipie 7rausl. Pref? ‘Those noursing fathers and 
mothers that withdraw. liuelyhood and support. 1641 
Hinne 3. Bruen xxviii. 89 So that this Parish hath cause 
for ever, to acknowledge himi a nursing father of Religion 
amongst then. 1703 Kersey Sez. 246 Vhe Empire turned 
Christian, and became a Nursing-Father to the Infancy of 
the Church. 1827 Kesre Chr ¥., St. Barnabas, Ywixt 
Prayer and watchful Love his heart dividing; A nursing- 
father day and night. 1889 Jessopp Coming of Friars vi. 
274 The friars were to some extent nursing fathers of the 
University. 

b. Nurstug-mother, a foster-mother. 

1535, 1611 {see above]. 1728 Pope Duc. 1. 256 A Nurs- 
ing-mother born to rock the throne! 1731 /’ol. fiadlads 
(1860) II. 230 Of Arian and of Orthodox Alike the nursing- 
mother. 1855 Wintnrop Sergent Braddoch’s Exped. 19 
Under its ancient lords, this nursing-mother of privateers 
would be powerful..in that part of the world. 1873 Hamur- 
Ton /ntel/, Life 1. iii. 16 In the lands of the vine—the plant 
is looked upon as a nursing-mother. 

c. In general use. 

1671 Mitton Sanson 924 My redoubl'd love and care With 
nursing diligence.. May ever tend about thee to old age. 
1708 J. PHiwirs Cyder u. 62 Ev'n afflictive Lirch..distills 
A limpid Current from her wounded Bark, Profuse of nurs- 
ing Sap. 1785 Burke .Vabob of Arcot's Debts Wks. 1V. 264 
Does any one of you think that England. .would, under such 
a nursing attendance, so rapidly. .recover? 1812 Examiner 
4 May 282/2 The figures of a nursing and a waiting girl. 
1840 I, MaArnyatt Ola Podr. II]. 4 He would soon have 
hin in command of a fine frigate. with a good nursing first 
lieutenant 1866 SuuckarD B7tt. Bees 356 They arenurtured 
by nursing-workers just like them. 1887 Buntiey A/ax. 
Sot. (ed. 5) 146 The first leaves which are developed are 
called cotyledons ..or nursing leaves. 

2. That is being nursed. vare—. 

1860 J. Brown Rab & F., Let. to F. Cairns (1906) 246 
One woman..had a nursing baby in her arms. 

Hence Nu'rsingly a/v. 

1865 Ruskin Sesame t. 6g Whether it ought not piously to 
save, and nursingly cherish, the lives of its murderers, 

Nursle (nd"1s'1), v. Also 6, 8 noursle. [var. 
of nousle NUZZLE v.2, assimilated to NURSE v. 

In modernized reprints of 16th century works uursle is 
sometimes substituted for 2s/e, xousle, etc.) 

1. trans. =NUZZLE v.2 2. 

1596 Spenser F. Q.¥1. iv. 35 Whether ye list him traine 
in chevalry, Or noursle up in lore of learn'd Philosophy. 
a1656 Be. Hatt Rem. Wes. (1660) 30 The poor seduced 
souls of forraign subjects, that have been invincibly noursled 
up in ignorance and superstition, 

1860 Motitey Netherl, 11. x. 77 The lewd sinner, nursled 
in revolutions, had detected the secret policy. 1899 Gar- 
DINER Cyomwell 48 Nursled as we are under a regime of 
religious liherty. 

2. To nurse, foster, cherish. 

a 1632 Brome Eng. Afoor 1. iii, To havea Bastard of so 
many years Nursled i’ th’ Countrey. 1746 W. Tuomrson 
Hymn to Alay xxxi. 4 Whose bosom.. Flows out to noursle 
innocence distrest. 1829 Por A/ Aaraaf, Vhe wave that 
sparkled there, And nursled the young mountain in its lair. 

Nursling, nurseling (nislin). Also 6-7 
nurce-, 6, 5 nours-, aid 6 -lynge. [f. Nurse 
sb. + -LING.] 

1. The object of a nurse’s care; an infant or 
child in relation to its nurse. 

1607 Eart Stiruinc ¥. Czsar v. Chor., The nurceling of a 
Wolfe o're men did raigne. 1671 Mitton Samson 633, 1 
was his nursling once and choice delight. 1693 DrypDEN 
Persins 1.75 A Body made of Brass the Crone demands 
For her lov'd Nursling. 1784 Cowrer Zas& 11.771 Now, 
blame we most the nurslings or the nurse? 1814 Scott 
Ld. of Isles 1, vii, She.. knew her nursling’s heart In the 
vain pomp took little part. 1858 Cartyte Fredk. Gr. 1. i. 
I. (1865) 275 She saw now her little nurseling grown to be a 
brilliant man and King. 1899 Adlbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 
872 Mothers and wet-nurses suffering Iroin the disease.. 
infecting their nurslings. ; 

b. ¢ransf. of persons, in various applications. 

1857 AZore's Wks. 1456, I haue been now almost this fourtie 
yeares, not a geaste, but a continuall nurslynge in maister 
Bonuice house. 1601 Ho1tanp /’éiny 1. 159 Thou that 
standest so much vpon Fortunes fauors,..taking thy self 
not to be a foster-child and nurceling of hers, but a naturall 
son. 1664 H. More A/yst. /117., Apol. 542 A limited indul- 
gence..to their weak but sincere Nurselings {in religion]. 
1733 Ticken. ffer Alazesty's Rebuilding 23 Vhy Nurslings, 
ancient Dome! to virtue form'd. 1748 THomson Cast. Jicdol, 
u. xxi, Where Isis many a famous noursling breeds. 1817 
CorrnipceE Ziog. Lit.i.( Bohn) 6 Vhese nurslings of improved 
pedagogy are 1aught to dispute and decide. 1845S. AusTiIN 
Ranke's IHist. Ref.1.515 Charles V was the child and 
nursling ofthat Burgundian court. 1872 A. pe VERE Legeiids 
St. Patrick, St. Patrick & Armagh Cathedral, Men of 
inight, Fierce men, the battle’s nurslings. 

ec. dransf. of things. 

1591 SrENSER ]f7g. Gna? 282 A litle noursling of the 
humid ayre, A_Gnat. 1608 SytvesteR Du Sartas nu. 
Colonies 256 Each Hive supplying new-com Colonies 
(Heav’n's tender Nurcelings) to those fragrant mountains. 
1666 Cucperver Ene. Physic. Enlarged 116 The last 
[sc. garden Gromel] is a Nursling in the Gardens of the 
curious. 1697 DryDEen Virg. Georg. u. 500 Upward while 
they shoot in open Air, Indulge their Childhood, and the 
Nurselings spare. 1750 Jonnson Nambler No. 74 P 12 


pouches. 1839 Saturtay Alag. Feb. 70, 3000 bees..will be | Peevishness..is much oftener..the child of vanity, and 
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nursling of ignorance. 1835 1. Taytor Spir. Despot. iv. 174 
The inevitable product of evil times—the child of oppression, 
and the nurseling of persecution. 1874 Gro. Exior Col/. 
Breahf-P. 44 Vhe daily nurslings of creative light. 

2. altrib., as nursling babe, boal, child, imp. 

1793 Wornsw. Descrip. Sketches 176 A nursling babe her 
only comforter. 1818 SHEtty Kosal. 4 Jfelen 590, 1 am 
weak like a nursling child. 1860 Hotmes Prof. Breakf.-t. xi, 
Nursling imps addict themselves..to these little excres- 
cences. 1884 Darly News 6 Sept. 5/7 Many sailors still 
argue for the old system of the nurseling boat carried by 
the great ship. 

Wursrow-tree. [f. dial. szers-, s255-, noss- 
vow the harvest-shrew.] A tree vulgarly supposed 
to be efficacious in curing swollen cattle, through 


having one or more shrew-mice confined iu it. 

1686 PLot Staffordsh, 222 To make any tree..a Nursrow- 
tree, they catch one or more of these mice,..and having 
bored a hole.., they put the mice in [etc.]. 

+Nurt, v. Oés. Also 6 nourt, 7 nort. [Of 
obscure origin; given by Ray as vofe.] intr. To 
push or butt with the horns. 

1555 W. WatreMan Fardle Jacious App. 341 The Neate 
that nonrteth with the horne shall the owner kille. 1573 
‘Tusser Ffmsb. (1878) 55 Curst cattel that nurteth, poore 
wennel soon hurteth. 1601 Hottanp P/ry 1. 206 One while 
[he sets his hornes] streight forward to offend, other whiles 
bending byas, as he hath reason to nort or pusli toward, or 


avoid his enemie. 
+Nurth, O/s. In 3 nurd, nurhd. [Of ob- 


secure origin.] Noise. din. 

ai12z25 Leg. Kath, 140 Ha iherde a swuch nurd towatt 
te awariede maumetes temple. c 1230 Hadi Alefd, 31 His 
ladliche nurd & his untohe bere maked be to agrisen. a 1240 
Sawles Wards in O.E. Hom. 1.247 We mahen ifelen hare 
nurhd [z.% nurd) & hare untohe bere. 

+Nurturable, ec. Obs. vare—. [f. NuRTURE 
v.+-ABLE.] Capable of nourishing. 

1579 W. Witkixson Confnt. Fan. Love B iiij, Blasphem- 
yng the Catholique Church of Rome, and rentyng the 
consent and nurturable sustenance of the same. 

Nurture (np uti), 56. Forms: 4-6 nor- 
tour(e, -tur(e, 5-6 norter; 5-7 nourtoure, 6-7 
-ture; 4- nurture (5 Sc. mwr-), 5-6 -tur, 
-tour(e. fa. OF. wourlurve, nurture, var. of 
noure-, nourriture: see NOURITURE.] 

1. Breeding, upbringing, training, education (re- 
ceived or possessed by one). Now rare. 

€1330 R. Brunxne Chron. Hace (Rolls) 4295 Vs wondrep 
at 3owre nurture of pris. ?@1366 CHaucer Kom, Rose 179 
Ful foule and cherlysshe semed she,..And litel coude of 
Nnorture. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 122 He was 
of hey nourtoure, wel prowed and I-lernyd of al Sciencis. 
1470-85 Matory Arthur viti. lil 276 He sente yonge 
Trystram..in to Fraunce to lerne the langage and nurture 
and dedes of armes. a2 1533 Lp. Bexners Gold. Bk. AM. 
Aurel, (1546) Ciij b, His father in bis youthe had taught 
him good nurture. 1573 ‘usser //usb, (1878) 26 ‘The 
greatest preferment that childe we can giue, is learning and 
nurture, to traine him to liue. 1607 Sfa¢ute in Hest. Wake- 
field School (1892) 60 The general course of Religion and 
good nurture in the scollers of this schole. 1644 Mitton 
Educ. 3 To drive our dullest and laziest youth..from the 
infinite desire of such a happy nurture. _ 

1813 Scoit Rokeby vi. xv, He bred hima in their nurture 
wild. 1867 Parkman Yesuits in NWN. Amer. ix. (1875) 99 
Both were of noble birth and gentle nurture. 

+ b. Moral training or discipline. Ods. 

1526 Tixpate Eph, vi. 4 Brynge them uppe with the 
norter and informacion off the Lorde. 1535 CoveRDALE 
Ecclus. xviii. Contents, God suffreth longe, rebuketh and 
teacheth all soch as wil receaue nurtoure. 1611 Bisir 
Wisd. iii. 11 Who so despiseth wisedome, and nurture, he is 
miserable. 1637 RutHERFoRD Le?¢¢. (1862) I. xcvili.251 Yet 
I get my meat from Christ with nurture. 

2. That which nourishes ; nourishment, food. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. xxxii. (Bodl. MS.), 
Swetnes is be propre sauour & norture 3if it is stedefaste.. 
in pe membres. c1407 Lyvc. Reson § Sens. 1630 Iuno.. 
bisyly dide hir cure ‘Vo yive him inylke to hys norture. 1596 
Srenser Hynn Hon. Love 39 Your lovers feeble eyes you 
feed, But sterve their harts that needeth nourture most. 
1671 Mitton Sanson 362 For this did the Angel twice 
descend? for this Ordain’d thy nurture holy, as of a Plant? 
1818 Byron Ch. Har. wv. cxlix, Where..from the heart we 
took Our first and sweetest nurture. 1880 Brackmore 
Mary Auxertey x\, He fed him well, and nourished himself, 
and took nurture for the road. : 

Comb. 1777 Potter Eschrlus 319 These crisped locks, 
Once sacred to the nurture-yiving stream Of Inachus. 

3. The bringing-up or rearing of some one; 
tutelage; fostering care. 

1676 W. Atten Addr. Nouconf. 44 Whom God put under 
the nurture of believing Parents, or lutors. 1727 Pope, etc. 
Art of Stinking xvi, That to prevent unmarried Actresses 
making away with their Infants, a competent Provision be 
allowed for the Nurture of them. c¢177§ Burke ddd. 
Colonists N. Amer. Wks. IX. 213 Under the paternal care 
and nurture of a protecting Parliament. 1784 CowPer 
Task 1. 779 ‘Vhings so sacred as a nation’s trust, The 
nurture of her youth, her dearest pledge. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) 111. 372 If guardian hy nurture make a lease 
by indenture to one, being under the title of. the infant. 
1875 Manninc A/ission H, Ghost ix, 230 Even in the lower 
animals there is a certain love, and care, a nurture in the 
parent towards its offspring. 

Nurture (ni utiiiu), v. Also 5, 7 norture, 
5-6 nurtur (6 -ter, -tor, -tour), 6-7 nourture 
(6 -ter, -toure). [f. prec.] 

1. ‘vans. To feed or nourish; to support and 
bring up to maturity; to rear. Also fig. (cf. 2). 

€1430 Lype. Alin. Poeurs (Percy Soc.) 41 But alsa pleyne 


NURTURED. 


was tns bedde at the morwe, As at even so was he nortured 


wele. ¢ 1440 .4/p4. Tales 437 He knew it & had compassion | 


berotf, & garte name it & nurtur it. ¢ 1450 Loveticu Grail 
xxxv. 216 His Eldest sone. .was put into thike partye For 
to Norture. 1675 Tuxsery. Trag. Tales (1837) 161 By his 
Grandsyre nourisht up And nurtred from a boye. 1715 
Bentey Seruz. (J.), They suppose mother earth to bea great 
animal, and to have nurtured up her young offspring with 
a conscious tenderness, 1815 SHELLEY Alastor 68 By 
solemn vision, and bright silver dream, His infancy was 
nurtured. 1828 Lytton Disowned iit, The woman who 
nurtured me as my mother was rather capricious tian kind. 
1872 O.W. Hotnes Poet Greak/-t. viii, He was not nurtured 
by the best of mothers. 

ref. crgix ist ug. Bk, Amer. Introd. (Arb.) 32/2 All 
the other byrdes..gyue them mete & drinke to the tyme 
that the[y} can flee & nurter them selfe. 180 SHELLEY 
(hd. yr. 1. 356 That very Rut, who, like the Pontic 
tyrant, Nurtures himself on poison. 

b. ¢ransf. To foster, cherish. 

1828 Macautay E&ss., //allain (1851) 1. 57 Sprung from 
brutal passion, nurtured by selfish policy, the Reformation 
in England [ete.}. 1847 H. Mitcer 7est. Rocks iii. (1857) 
115 It has been said that they nurture infidel propensities. 
1872 tack Adv. Phactou xxi. 298 The Lieutenant began 
to nurture a secret affection for Scotland. 

2. To bring up, train, educate. 

1526 Tinpate 7étus ii. 4 That they nurter the yonge 
wemen for to love their husbandes. 1579 NORTHBROOKE 
Dicing (1843) 11 A child..In tender yeares brought vp In 
vertues schoole, and nurtred wel. 1639 Rouse //eav. Univ. 
vili. (1702) 106 He will delight to teach and nurture thee. 
1652 Ibe. Hatt Floguence p. xiv, We ought to nurture our 
souls to greatnesse. 1774 Lure Sp. dimer, Tar. Wks. 
1842 I. 164 Persons who are nurtured in office do admirably 
well as long as things go on in their common order. 1784 
Cowper Sask 11.532 My man of morals, nurtur’d in the 
shades Of Academus—is this false or true? 1817 Suettey 
Rev. [slaw 1. xxxvii, Before A woman's heart beat in my 
virgin breast, It had been nurtured in divinest lore. 1863 
Geo, Eniot Romwola 1. xi, He had been nurtured in con- 
tempt for the tales of priests. 

+ b. To discipline, chasten. Ods. 

1528 Tinpate Doectr. Treat. (Parker Soc.) 136 God laid 
him where he could neither see sun nor moon..,to nurture 
him,..and to teaclt him God's ways. 1535 CovrRDALE 
1 Avugs xii. 11. @ 1564 Becon Conunpt. 1/1. Script. Wks. 
II. 111. 93 They verely for a fewe daies nurtred vs after their 
own pleasure; But he nurtreth vs for our profit. 1609 
Biste (Douay) /’row. xiii. 24 He that spareth the rod, 
hateth his childe; but he that loveth him doth instantly 
nurture hint. 1636 Ruturckrorp Lett. (1862) 1. Ixx. 182 
You have had your own large share of troubles. .; but it 
saith your Father counteth you nota bastard ; full-begotten 
bairns are nurtured. 

+ ce. To wean (one) from something. Obs. rare—'. 

1621 SANDERSON Sev. 1.172 Asa fatherly correction and 
chastisement, to nurture us from some past sin. 

Nu rtured, ///.a. [f. prec. +-£D1.] Trained, 
educated, Chielly in eve/-, 2//-, well-nuriured. 

a@1400-s0 Alexander 3177 A ix score of new gecre of 
nurtrid maydens. ¢1475 Budees Bk. 119 Als to the worlde 
better [boon] in noo degre Mihte yee desire thanne nurtred 
forto Le. 1599 George-a-Greete Greene’s Wks. (Grosart) 
1229 Nay, good my Liege. ill nurtur'd we were, then, 1611 
Biste £cclus. xxit. 3 An euill nurtured sonne is the dis 
honour of his father. /déd. xxxi. 1g A very litleis sufficient 
fora man well nurtured. 1612 Dekker Lf tt be not Goat 
Wks. 1873 II. 28: Elow dar’st thou mock vs, thou ill 
nurtur'’d set 1781 Cowrer Sadle-T. 634 A well-nurtur'd 
train Of abler votaries. 1854 G. Greexwoob //aps & Mis- 
haps 60 Revealing the.-hell of ferocity in their blood- 
nurtured natures. 1887 Warray's Mag. I. 558 His India- 
nurtured blood felt comforted by the warmth. 

Nurtureless. vare-'. [f. Nurture sh, + 
-Less.] Without nurture or nourishment. 

1835 Tat.Frourp /ox u. i, Who perish not alone, but iit 
their fall Break the far-spreading tendrils that they feed, 
And leave them nurturcless, 

Nurturer. [f. Nuntcre v. + -£R1.] One 
who nurtures or trains, 

1796 //ist. Wed Evans 11, 253 Mrs. Waldron could not 
behold the nurturers of her grandson without the tenderest 
emotions. 1826 Slack. Wag, XX. 491 These are under 
the conduct of the great Nurturer. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) 111. 62 Subjects who in other States are termed 
slaves, are by us termed uurturers and paymasters. 

Nurtureship. [-siiv.] Upbriuging. 

a@1845 Hoop //te Deseri-Born 95 Like an infant changed 
at nurse By fairies, you have undergone a uurtureship 
perverse. ; 

Nurturing, v/. sd. [f. Nurture v, +-1NG 1.] 
The action of the verb, in various senses. 

1535 Coverpate Fob xxxvi. 10 He with punyshinge and 
nurturinge off them.., warneth them to leaue of from their 
wickednesse. 1578 Chr. Prayers, Priv, P’r. (Parker Soc.) 
534 We acknowledge thy fatherly nurturing of us. 1629 
Wanswortn Pilgr. vii. 74 The Iesuites haue a Colledge... 
for the nurturing of their young Iesuites. 1843 Lyrron 
Last Bar. iw.v, Well-a-day, my lord, my nurturing was 
somewhat neglected in the province. 

Nurturing, f//. ¢. [-1xcG?.] That nurtures. 

1875 Jowett /’/ate (ed. 2) II]. 664 Blood, being the 
nurturing principle of the flesh. 1883 Swinsurne Cent. 
Kouudels 47 Each mother’s nurturing breast Feeds a flower 
of bliss. 

+Nurvil. Ods. rare—°. [var. of Nynvyt, 
agreeing in vowel with Norw. dial. serv masc., 
nurva fem.; perhaps represented by mod. dial. 
&nurl.) A dwarfish person. 

1499 Prous. Parv. (Pynson), Nuruyll, dwerfe. 

WNurye, variant of Nurry Ods. Nurysch, 
obs. f. NourisH v. Nusance, -anze, -auns, 
obs. ff. Nuisance. Nuse, obs. f. NurSE sé.2 
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Nushed, fa. pple. dial. (See quot.) 

1674-91 Ray S. 5 £. C. Words, Vush'd, starved, in the 
bringing up. 

Nusle, nussel. nussle, varr. of NuzzLe v.2 

Nusse, obs. form of NURSE sb. 

Nu'ssierite. A/ix. ([See first quot.] A 
variety of pyromorphite. 

1836-41 BranoE Chem. (ed. 5) 843 Baruel has described 


a double phosphate of lead and lime from the mine of | 


Nussiere, near Beaujeu, in the department of Rhone: he 
has called it Nussierite. 1846 Pensuy Cycl. Suppl. 11, 308/2 
.Vussterife, Occurs in crystals, which are almost lenticular. 


..Colour yellow, greyish or greenish. 
Nuste, var. of Nist v. Obs. WNustle, obs. f. 
NuzzLe v.t Nusy: sce NuIsE v. 
Nut (nat), 56.1 Forms: a. 1 bnutu (f/ 
hnyte, hnite, nyte), 2-4,6 nute (3 nouthe). 8. 
3-5 note (4 nhote), 5 noote. +. 4-6 nott(e, 


5-6 not. 8. 4-6 nutte, 5-8 nutt, 6- nut (S-9 
Se. nit). (Common Teut.: OF. Auta fem.= 


MDu., note, nucte (Du. noot, neut),and not, MLG. 
note, not, ON. knot (Norw. not, Sw. not, Da. 
nod), OHG. (k)nug (G. nuss). The stem *hicat-i— 
pre-Teut. *hued-, is related to that of Olr. crzz, 
Gael. cna, cnd, Welsh cneuen (pl. craz) nut.] 

I. 1. A fruit which consists of a hard or 
leathery \indehiscent) shell enclosing an edible 
kernel; the kernel itseif. 

For the many specific names of nuts, and of other fruits or 
vegetable products to which the name is loosely applied 
(as carth-euut, pea-nut), see the distinguishing word. 

a. €875 Erfurt Gloss.15 Abiliua, hnutu. ¢c975 Kush. 
Gosp. Matt, vii. 16 Ah he somnigab..of gorstum ficos ze/ 
nyte? ¢1000 Sax. Leechd. V1. 134 Pinhnutena cyrnles, & 
amigdalas, & opera hnutena cyrnlu. ¢1175 Lam. Hom. 79 
Me breked be nute for to habbene pene curnel. ¢ 1265 Mec. 
Plants in WreWilcker 557 Aucllane, petite nofz, litel nute. 
ato Cursor AM, 18833 His hare (was} like to pe nute 
brun, Quen it for ripnes fals dun. ¢1sgo MontcomEnie 
Sonu, xlvi 8 Lat sie vho first my wedfie wins; For I will 
wed ane apple and a nute [rime shute]. 

B. c1290 Beker 1191 in S. Eng. Ley. 1. 140 Deintebes to 
him brou3te, Applenc, & peoren, and notes also. 13.. A. 
Adis. 5193 It wil al fruyt ete, Applen, noten, reisyns, and 
whete. 1387 Trevisa //igdew (Rolls) VII. 129 Pe duke 
bouste notes wip be whiche he sepe his mete and vitailles. 
¢ 1440 Gest Rom. lvi. 373 Pe ape wil gladly Ete the kyrnell 
of the note, for it isswete. 1486 BA. St. Aléans biij b, Wete 
a morcell of flesh therin, the mowntenaunce of a Note. 

y. €1380 Wreiir Wks, (1880) 12 A fewe peris, appelis or 
nottis. 1398 Trevisa arth. De P.R, xvit. cviii. (Bodl. 
MS.), The nutte tre hatte Nux & so be notte also. ¢ 1425 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 647 #/ec nurx,..notte. 1486 BL. St. 
Aléaus cv, Pellettis of the grettenes ofa Not. /did. f vij, 
A Clustre of Nottis. ¢153z2 Du Wes /utrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 
9t2 Small nottes, norsettes. 

6. c1g400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxix. 131 Treesse berand 
garioflez and nute mugez and grete nuttez of Inde. ¢1450 
Mireur Saliactouu (Roxb.) 59 Thai callid figes, Razines 
and Nuttes and apples collibies. 1626 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de 
W. 1531) 5b, As the shale of the nut to be broken that he 
may fede of the cornell. 1594 Carew //ucrte’s Exant. 
Hits xiv. (1596) 238 Ile hath his haire coloured like a nut 
full ripe. 164z Furvter S/oly 4 Prof. St. mi. xvii. 196 
Worldly riches, like nuts, teare many clothes in getting 
them. 1672 Sstmon Syn. Aled. mm. xxii. 413 //aslenut 
tree, the nut is pectoral. 1732 Arputunor Aules of Diet 
in {Ziiments, etc. . 257 Such as abound with a soft Oil,..as 
most sorts of Nuts. 1784 Cowrer Jas t. 315 The beech of 
oily nuts Prolific. 1828 Scotr F. J/. Perth xiti, My l.ord 
of Rothsay, who..was cracking nuts with a strolling 
musician, 1864 Trexxyvson -in. Ard. 556 Soft fruitage, 
mighty nuts, and nourishing roots. 

b. Asa symbol of something of trifling value. 

¢1300 /lavelok 419 He ne yaf a note of his obes. bid. 
1332 Nouth pe worth of one nouthe|=nute]. 1340 Ayend. 
143 Ne prosperite ne aduersete of be wordle hi ne prazep 
ane nhote. 

+e. One of the seeds in a pine-cone. Ods. 

c1000 Sar. Leechd. 1. 250 Xenim. .cyrnlu of pintrywenum 
hnutum. 1611 Cotar., Voir ae pin,..the nut, or fruit of 
the Pine-apple. 1727 Draptey fam. Dict. s.v. Fir tree, 
The Kernels and Nuts, which may be got out of their Cones 
and Clogs. 

+d. The stone of a peach or date. Obs. rare. 

1690 Pory tr. Leo's Africa 1. 207 Their peaches they cut 
into fower quarters, and casting away the nuts or stones, 
they drie thein in the sunne. /da/, vt. 269 They feede their 
goates with the nuts or stones of their dates beaten to 
powder, whereby they grow exceeding fat. 

te. The fruit of the cocoa-tree. Obs. 

1707 Funnew. Voy. v. 89 The Nut or Kernel..ripens ina 
great Husk, wherein are sometimes 30, Nay 40 Cocoas. 1711 
Spect. Advt. (1891) 903 Chocolate all Nut 2s. 6c. and 3s. 
with sugar 15. 8d. 

+2. A cup formed from the shell of a coco-nut 
mounted in metal; also, one made of other 
materials to resemble this. O45. (See also 4c.) 

1337 in Riley J/eiu. Loud. (1868) 200 One cup called 
‘note’, with a foot and cover of silver, value 305. 1427 [Vd 
of Esturny (Somerset Ho.), Vnum note de dogean cum 
coopertario. 1479 /’astou Lett. 111.272 A blak notte standing 
of silverand gilt, with akover tothesame. 1520 Sir R. E..yor 
Well in Elyot Gor. (1883) App. A, ii playn bolles of silver.., 
ii nuttes garnysshed with silverand yilt. ¢ 1§80 in Archeol. 
(1840) XXVIII. 132 A drynkinge nutte of sylver, worth 
about twentie pounds. [1828 Scott /. 47. Perth xvi, Tender 
him the nut once more. ] : 

3. In various proverbial and allusive contexts. 
(For deaf nut see DEAF a. 6b.) 

1562 J. Hevwoop Prev. & Epigr. (1867) 20 She is lost with 
an apple, and woon with anut. 1647 CowLey J/is/r., The 


NUT. 


Tree ii, With Art as strange, as Homer in the Nut, Love in 
my Heart has Volumes put. 1660 Howrte Luy. Prov. 15 
He may be gott by an Apple, and lost by a Nutt. 1722 
Wottastox Aediy. Nat. viii. 161 They, who are not, or but 
lately, past their nuts, cannot be supposed to have any 
extent of knowledge. 1843 Loner. Sf. Sézed. 1. iv, Very 
little meat and a great deal of tablecloth... And more noise 
than nuts. 1899 ¢mes 25 Oct. 5/3 They can’t shoot fur 
nuts; go ahead, 

4. In allusions to the difficulty of cracking hard- 
shelled nuts: a. A question difficult to answer, 
or a problem hard to solve. 

1545 Etvot Def. Gd. Wom. B ivb, Nowe knacke me that 
nut, maister Candidus. 1589 //ay any Hors: (1844) 33 Like 
you any of these Nuts, John Canterbury? 1655 FULLER 
Hist. Camér. (1840) 95 Why was this Hall first visited ?.. 
But the nut is not worth the cracking. 1705 HickeRINGILL 
Priest-cr. W. (1721) 236 Here’s Nuts enough to employ their 
Teeth,..but..hefore they crack them they will break their 
Brains. 1801 Huntincton Ged the Guard, ef Poor Ded. 
p. iii, Those providences which appear rather out of the 
common line are hard nuts in the mouth of a weak believer. 
1858-6: J. Brown //ore Suds. (1863) 17 He especially liked 
his mental nuts. 1886 Stevenson Dr. Fekyl/ i, lt was a nut 
to crack for many, what these two could see in each other. 

b. A matter or undertaking difficult to accom- 
plish; a person hard to deal with or conciliate. 

1662-7 Cow.ry Of Plauts Wks. (Grosart) II. 276/1 "Tis 
time that you these childish Sports forsake, Hymen for you 
has other Nuts to crack. 1745 Frankuin Lett, Wks. 1887 
Il. 16 Fortified towns are hard nuts to crack; and your 
teeth have not been accustomed to it. 1866 ///ustr. Loud. 
WV. 9 June 549 Spain has..got some of her teeth broken in 
the attempt to erack a nut that was too hard for them. 
1888 J. Payne Myst. Mlirbridge xxi, You will find Robert 
Morris a hard nut to crack. 

e. (See quots. and sense 2.) 

1828 Scott #. WV. Perth xvi, A huge calabash full of sack 
was offered to the lips of the supplicant, while this prince of 
revellers exhorted him,—‘ Crack me this nut, and do it 
handsomely’, 1889 .V. & Q. 7th Ser. VIII. 437 When a 
fresh guest arrived he was met by the laird, who made him 
‘crack a nut’, that is, drink a silver-mounted cocoanut- 
shell full of claret. 

5. a. .Vuts fo (a person): A source of pleasure 
or delight tu one. Now s/anyg. 

1617 Fretcuer Jad Lover v. iv, But they are needful 
mischiefs, And such are Nuts tome. 1672 Marve... Ach. 
Transp.\.56 This story would have been Nuts to Mother 
Midnight. 1705 in W. S. Perry //ist. Coll. Amer. Col. Ch. 
1.147 Pray remember that our divisions will be nuts to the 
adversaries of the Church. 1768-74 Tucker 1.4. Nad. (1834} 
II, 484 Mischief is said to be nuts to some folks. 1805 
Naval Chrou, XI. 11 This was Nuts to many of them 
whose purses could afford it. 1840 R. H. Dana Sef Alast 
xxv, This was nuts to us, for we liked to have a Spaniard 
wet with salt water. 1891 F. R. Srocxton House dJ/artha 
208 ‘Io see me here would be simply nuts to her. 

b. (See Nur v. 2, quot. 1812.) 

6. Zo be (dead) nuts on or upon, to set great 
store upon, to be devoted to, fond of, or delighted 
with (a person or thing). s/ang. 

1785 Grose Dict. Vulgar T. s.v. Welt-hung, The blowen 
was nutts upon the Kiddey because he is well-hung. 1812 
J. 11. Vaux Flash Dict. s.v., A nan who is much gratified 
with any bargain he has made,..will express his self-satis- 
faction.. by declaring that he 1s, or was, quite nuts upon 
himsclf. 1862 Puuck 29 Mar. 127/1 Johnny and Georgy 
were nuts on their pet.., and tabled their money freely. 
1873 W. Brack Pr. Thule ai. 168 My aunt is awful nuts 
on Marcus Aurelius. 1894 AstLEY 50 }'rs. Life I. 152 He 
wasn’t dead nuts on inceting with them. 

7. slang. The head (of a person). 

1858 Maynew Paved w. Gold u. xii. 189 The first round 
was soon terminated, for Jack got a ‘cracker on his nut’. 
1894 Crakk Russet. Goal Ship Alohock 11. 19 Let that 
chap there be ready with his cutlass to job me over the nut 
on my showing myself. ; . 

b. Off one’s nut, out of one’s mind, insane. 
(See also quot. 1860.) 

1860 Slang Dict. (ed. 2) 182 To be ‘ off one's nut’, to be in 
liquor, 1873 Miss Brapvon Ste. & Pilgr. u. ili, 178 There 
are the men who go off their nuts by the time they're worth 
ainillion or so. 1893 Fam. Herald 68/2 But is the master 
off his nut that he has her down here to stay? 

8. Applied disparagingly to persons. 

1887 Fenn Jaster of Ceremoutes vii, He iva close old nut. 
1896 //arper's Mag. XCII1. 150/2* Who's the old nut walk- 
ing with your father-in-law?" ‘ He’s iny clerk’. 

b. A certain type of Australian (see quots.). 

1882 A, J. Boyp Of? Colonials 60 What is a Nut?.. 
Imagine a long, lank, lantern-jawed, whiskerless, colonial 

vouth. /bid. 65 He is a bully, a low, coarse, blasphemous 
Bineee uardwhat is termed a regular colonial Nut. 

II. 9. A small metal projection upon a spindle 
(of a clock, etc.) furnished with teeth, and engag- 
ing in a cog-wheel; a small spur-wheel. 

1426-7 in Archeologia (1857) XX XVII. 25 Thomas Clock- 
maker received 7s. for amending of the note and spindle. 
1567 in «lutiguary (1888) Apr. 169 For makyng a nutte 
for the dyall, iijd. 1648 Witkins Jath. A/agic 1. Xx. 
(1707) 82 Let us imagine every Wheel in this following 
Figure to have a hundred Teeth in it, and every Nut ten. 
1677 Moxon Jech. Exerc. iii. 45 Before a revolution of the 
Wheel be perform’d, it would go off from the length of the 
Teeth of the Nut. 1775 Asn, Nut, a small protuberance 
with indentures answering to the teeth of a wheel. 1825 J. 
Nicuotson Operat. AMechauic 130 A spur nut 4, and a 
bevelled nut d;..the nut @ works into the spur-wheel. 


+10. A projection from the lock of a cross- 
bow, serving to detain the string until released 
by the trigger. Obs. 


1528 PAvNELL Salerue's Regim. Qijb, The iij nutte, that 
is, the nutte of the cross¢e bowe, is dethe, for the crosse bowe 


NUT. 


sleethe men. 1578 Lanc. H’il/s (Chetham Soc.) Il. 59 My 
crossebowe w'hout the nutte. 1611 Cotcr., La noix d'une 
arvaleste, the nut of a crossehow. 1674 tr. Scheffer’s Lapland 

3 They..draw the string up to the nut made of bone in the 
handle, with an iron hook they wear at their girdle. 

11. A small block of wood, iron, etc., pierced, 
and wormed with a female screw; used to make 
a bolt fast, or to allow of its adjustment. 

Cf. nottes..et escruues in a Lille document of 1597 cited 
by Godefroi, s.v. .Vo¢ted. 

1611 Corcr., CozAlot de bois, a woodden sole, or Nut for 
a Scrue; the foot ofa Scrue. 1677 Moxon Afech. Exerc. 
i. 5 The Nut or Screw Box hath also a square Worm, and 
is brazed into the round Box. 1735 J. Price Stene-Br. 
Vhames 7 Yron Hooks should be let into their Flanks, and 
screw'd into Nuts. 1815 J SmitH Panorama Sci. § Art 
I. 62 A screw with a button head, tightened at the back 
with a nut. 1894 Bottonr Elects. /ustr. 173 The nut, of 
course, works against the springs... When the nut is loosened 
the spring causes G to rise. 

b. The portion of a wooden printing-press in 
which the screw plays. 

1642 Ordin. Lords & Comm. Prohib. Print. 6 The 
Printers Nuts and Spindles which they find so employed. 
1683 Moxon Jlech. Exerc., Printing xi. p 1 To preserve 
the Worms of the Spindle and Nut from wearing each other 
out the faster, 1824 J. JoHNson 7yAogr. LI. 507 The brass 
nut in which the screw of the spindle works. 1841 Pesoy 
Cycl. XXII. 111/r In the upper cross-bar or head. .a nut is 
firmly secured. ‘Ihe screw works up and down in this nut. 

ce. The contrivance at the lower end of a violin- 
bow, or any similar instrument, by which the 


horse-hair may be relaxed or tightened. 

1662 PLayrorp S&/l/ Als. 1. (1674) 101 Hold the Bow 
betwixt the ends of your Thumb and your Forefinger, an 
Inch below the Nut. 1836 Dusourae | Zolin ix. (1878) 280 
So regulated as to cause the nearest approach made by the 
stick to the hair to be exactly in the middle, between the 
head and the nut, 1884 HeRon-ALten I folin-making 93 
A bow..with a properly constructed head and nut to re- 
ceive the hair. 

12. Nauwt. A part of a ship’s anchor (see quots.). 

1627 Cart. Situ Seaman's Gram. vii 29 At the head of 
the Shanke there is a hole.., and in it a Ring, whierein is the 
Nut to which there is fast fixed a Stocke of wood crossing 
the Flookes. 1638 Hotme Armoury it. xv. (Roxb.) 29/1 
The nutt, the round part under the eye, to which the stock 
is fixt. 1769 Fatconer Dict AMlazine (1780), Nuts of the 
anchor, two little prominencies, appearing like short square 
bars of iron, fixed across the upper part of the anchor-shank, 
to secure the stock thereof in it’s place. 1867 Smytii 
Sailer's Word-bk. 502 Nuts, two projections either raised or 
welded on the square part of the shank [etc.]. 

13. (See quot. 1876.) 

1698 PAL Trans. XX. 80 The Frets are nearer to one 
another toward the Bridge, and wider toward the Nut or 
Head of a Viol. 1771 Ancycd. Brit. 1. 323/2 An equal, 
division of a string between either the nut and bridge, or 
stop and bridge. 1876 Strainer & Barretr Dict. J/us. 
Terms 316 Nut, the fixed’ bridge formed by a slight pro- 
minence or ridge at the upper end of the strings of instru- 
ments of the violin and guitar family. 

b. 70 make the nut: (see qnot.). 

1899 Addbute’s Syst. Med. VU. 12 The violoncello players 
.. who seek to get high-pitched notes from their instruments 
by shortening the strings by violent pressure with the out- 
side of the phalangeal joint of the left thumb, while the 
fingers are engaged in stopping the string lower down (a 
manceuvre known as ‘making the nut’). 

14. The central part of a potter's wheel. 

1735 Dict. Polygraph. s.v. Pottery, Vhe potters wheel 
consists principally in the nut, which is a beam or axis, 
whose foot or pivot plays perpendicularly on a free-stone 
sole or bottom. 

TIE. +15. The glans penis. Ods. 

1577 tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 358 There is a skinne 
which doth..couer. .the nut or foreparte of a mannes yarde. 
1611 Cotcr., Pennache de mer..at one end resembles a 
feather, and th' vncouered nut of a mans yard at th’ otber. 
1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot's Trav.1. 42 After they have 
cut off the fore-skin, [they] slit with their nails the skin also 
that covers the nut. 1758J.S ts. Le Dran’s Observ. Surg. 
(1771) Dictionary, Balauus, the Glands or Nut of the Yard. 

+16. =Poprk’s EYE. Obs. 

1611 Corer., Ovi! de /udas, the Nut, or Fryers peece of a 
Leg of Mutton. 1682 Gissox Awat. 1v. (1697) App. A 
gland which we..call in sheep the Nut or Pope's eye. 

+b. A small knob (of meat). Obs. rare, 

1769 J.Skeat Art Cookery 12 Asham Tortoise...is made 
of a calf’s liver. There is a small nut of liver that hangs to 
it, which serves for the head. 

e. dial, ‘The pancreas; also, part of the caul. 
¢1816 Vu. Woman's Companion 2 Vhe liver, lights, 
heart, nut, and milt. 1893 P. H. Emerson Exg. Lagoons 
xvii. 76 Jim..had bought a pig’s fry...I ate of all parts — 
the ‘nut’ and the ‘ mint’..were really good. /éid., The 
apron (omentum), that's nice..; but the kell, that’s the 
thing, and the nut of that is the sweetest part of all. 

17. pl. Coal in small lumps. 

1870 Eng. Mech. 18 Feb. 563/3 We nave been using silk- 
stone nuts. 1883 Grestey Gloss. Coal-ntining 175 Nuts, 
smal! Inmps of coal which will pass through a screen the 
bars of which vary in width apart between } inch and 24 
inches. 

18. A small rounded biscuit or cake. 
doughnut, gingerbread or spice nut, q.v. 

IV. attrib. and Com. 

19. Attributive: a. In sense 1, as zz¢-bzench, 
-bush, -cake, flower, fruit, -garden, -grove, etc. 

BT. Horton in Moloney Forestry IV. Afr. (1887) 38 The 
*nut bunches are cut down from the trees. 1483 Cath. Ang/. 
257/2 A *Nutte buske, corvdetume, 1823 J. VF. Coorer 
/’roneers ix, The four corners were garnished with plates of 
cake. On one was piled certain curiously twisted and com- 


Only in 


270 


plicated figures called ‘ *nut-cakes *. 1648 Hexuam 1, Vote- 
bloemen, “Nut-flowers. 1850 Mrs. Brownine Poems 11. 262 
They listen For..*nut-fruit falling from the trees. 1535 
CoverDALe Song. Sol vi, 11, 1 wente downe in to the *nutt 
garden, to se what grew hy the brokes. 1872 CALVERLEY 
fly Leaves (1903) 27 In the *nutgroves of Morocco. ¢ 1000 
Sax. Leechd. 1. 34 Senim *hnutcyrnla & hwate corn. 
1398 ‘FrevisA Barth. De P. R, xvi. cviii. (Bodl. MS.), 
Win is be notte curnel pt is sauorie & ful swete. 1460-70 
Bk. Quintessence 23 Putte berine. .note-kirnelis, fyn triacle, 
radisch. 1530 PatsGrR. 254/1 Pyll of a nutte curnell. 1681 
Grew A/usei i. § i, 1.209 A small Orbicular V'ruit, as it 
seems, of the *Nut-kind. 1816 Kirpy & Spe. /utovtol. xxv. 
(1818) II. 416 ‘The beetle to which the *nut-maggot is 
transformed. 1765 Aluscum Rust. 1H, 285 In the “nut 
season fences are pulled in pieces for the fruit by all the 
boys and girls in the neighbourhood. 1648 HexuHam 1, 
Een Note-booste, a *Nut-skin or Husk. 1845 Disrar.i 
Sybil (1863) 135 He cut my eyelid open once with a *nut- 
stick, 1886 W. J. Tucker £, Europe 367 Vhe fourth course 
was a “nut tart, very large, very rich, very sweet. 1496 
Fysshyuge w, Angle (1883) 29 The bayte that bredith onan 
oke, and the *notworme. 

b. In sense 11, as 2eetframe, -zron, -hey, -sling. 

1711 W. SutHertann Shipbuilder’s Assist. 153 Nut-slings 
ofthe Guns. 1825 J. NicHoLson Oferat. Mechanic 443 Vhe 
nut-frame should carry three flat pieces of wood or iron, 
fbid, 338 Scrap or nut-iron, consisting of old nails, screws, 
nuts, and pieces of that description. 1844 H. SteeHens 
Bk. Farm 1. 425 The head and handle are forged in one 
piece.., the latter part being formed into a nut-key. 

ce. In sense 17, as zee¢-coa/l, -slack, 

1869 Mus. Wnitnery Ie Girls vi. (1873) 129 A sprinkle of 
small, shiny nut-coal. 1870 Eng. Afech. 18 Mar. 661/2 Coke 
(made. .of nut-slack riddled), 

20. Objective and obj. genitive, as swt-catcher, 
-eater, -gathering, -seller. Also nut-grown, 

1746 Mrs. Carter in Pennington Lif (1808) I. 105 My 
fellow “nut-catcher and I have another wood in reserve 
where we hope for hetter success. 1883 LD. Coox 7, 
Foster's Daughter i, He seeks the “nut-eater. 1876 H. H. 
Tuomas Mew, DP. Thomas i. 4 Velighting in country 
rambles, in *nut-gathering and bathing. 1809 Camepeci. 
Gert. Wyom. 1. iii, And playful squirrel on his *nut-grown 
tree. 1648 HexHamM ut, Een notc-nenzer, a *Nut-seller. 

b. Similative, as xut-deaf, -orey, -like, -sweet. 

1828 Blackw. Afag. XXILL. 806 Old men are our aversion, 
so *nut-deaf are they, so sand-blind 1797 Lucycl. Brit. 
(ed. 3) VI. 220/2 To give an example of the manner of pro- 
ducing these colours we shall take the *nut-grey, 1830 
Linptey Nad. Syst. Bot, 181 Seeds *nut-like. 1874 A. Gray 
Less. Bot. 469 The 2 nut-like seeds partly sunk in excava- 
tions at the base of the scale. 1586 Uricnt AZelanch. xviii. 
110 For of it selfe [the hlood] being *nutsweete or milke- 
sweete, by this heate becommeth sugar or hony sweete. 

21. Special combs.: + nut-beam, a nut-tree; 
+ nut-boy, a boy who gathers nuts; +nut- 
breaker, = NUT-CRACKER 3 b; nut-cut, s/amg (see 
quot.) ; + nut-head, the plant Tormentil, which 
has nut-like seeds; + nut-housing, a nutshell ; 
Nut-Monday, the first Monday in Angust, 
locally observed as a holiday; + nut-mouse, the 
dormouse ; + nut-mussel (?) ; nut-palm, an Aus- 
tralian palm (Cycas media) which bears cdible 
nuts; +nut-penny (cf. zuét-se/ver); nut-pine, a 
species of pine (/2zs sabéntana) indigenous to 
N. America; + nut-plum (see quot.); nut-rush, 
a kind of sedge with nut-like seeds; + nut-silver, 
a yearly payment formerly customary in North- 
umberland; nut-wood, ? walnut wood. 

c1o00 Sax. Leechd. 11. 42 *Hnutbeames rinde seaw.. 
drype oneare. 1412-13 Adingdon Rolls (Camden) 75 Et de 
vs de jnotebem vendito in Gardino hoc anno. 1653 DorotHy 
OsporneE Letfé. (1903) 29 She wears twenty strung upon a 
ribbon, like the “nut boys play withal. 1778 Pennant /oxr 
Wales (1883) I. 29 Excepting the Caryocatactes or *nut- 
breaker, I do not recollect any very uncommon bird to have 
visited this parish. 1874 Slang Dict. 239 * Nut-cut, roguish, 
mischievous. ¢1265 loc. Plants in Wr.-Wiilcker 557 [2r- 
meentine, i. *nutehede. 1483 Cath. Angl. 257/2 A ‘Nutte 
husynge, xzcleus. 1867 UV. Kev CXXIE 380 ‘*Nut- 
Monday’ is still a great occasion in Kendal. 1607 TopseLt 
Four. Beasts (1658) 423 Of the *Nut-mouse, Hasel-mouse, 
or Filbird-mouse. 1705 PetiIveR in PAid, Vraus. XXV. 1954 
Chama Carolina...This Shell resembles our *Nut-Muscle. 
1889 J. H. Maiwen Usef Native Pd. 21 **Nut Palm... 
Employed by the aborigines as food. An excellent farina is 
obtained from it. 1702 in J. C. Hodgson Hist. Mor thzemnbld. 
(1904) VIF. 316 The rent called *Nutt pennys. 18531 Mayne 
Rew Scalp Hunt. xxvi. 190 We cachéd them [the horses] in 
a thicket of *nut-pine. 1872 Rayvmonp A/ines 6 Alining 11 
The Cuyanne Mountain is thickly covered witb nut-pine 
timber. 31601 Hottann Péiny 1. 437 Those plums..that are 
graffed in Nut-tree stocks.. retain the face and forme still of 
the mother graffe, but they get the tuste of the stock where- 
in they are set..: of them both they carry the name, and 
are called *nut-plums. 1611 Fiorito, Vociprun, the Nut- 
pluinbe. 1874 A. Gray Less. Bot. 570 Sclerya, *Nut-Rush. 
1569 in J. C. Hodgson Hist. Northumbld. (1904) VIL. 306 
All the tenants pay: yearly by ancient custom..*Nutsylver. 
1701 WoLLey Frul. New Vork (1860) 52 They had Needles 
of Wood, for which *Nut-wood was esteemed best. 1858 
Daily News 15 Feb. 9/6 Tenders are ulso invited..for the 
delivery of 6,000 rough nut-wood stocks for carbines. 

+ Nut, 54.2 Obs. [OE. nyt.] Use, worth. 

c1z05 Lay. 13428 A he seide pat Bruttes neoren noht to 
nuttes, ah he seide pat pa Peohtes weoren gode cnihtes. 

+ Nut, 2. Ols. Also 4ne3t. [OE. zyt, The 
form 2e3¢ is for et, riming with fet, pit.] Useful. 

¢ 1205 Lay. 9470 Welis be mannut pe seehtnesse wurched. 
€ 1315 SuOREHAM 1¥. 136 Ine felbe pou schelt lygge, Pou ert 
nau3t elles ne3t. 


Nut, wv. [f. Nur sd.1] 


NUT-BROWN. 


1. txtr, To seek for, or gather, nuts; esp. in 
phr. ¢o go (a) nutting. 

1604 Dexker Honest IVh. Wks. 1873 II. 84 Whither gad 
you? A nutting forsooth. ¢1670 Woop Life (O.H.S.) |. 
176 A. W, went to angle with William Staine of Mert. coll. 
to Wheately bridge and nutted in Shotover by the way. 
1693 Lurtrete Brief Rel. (1857) Ill. 197 Last week 3 
clippers were taken in the very act in a wood.., being dis- 
covered by a boya nutting. 1824 Mrs. Cameron A/arten 
& his Scholars vii. 45 A set of wild chaps ticed ine. .to goa- 
nutting with them. 1855 MacauLay //ist. Eng. xxi. 1V. 624 
A schoolboy who goes nutting in the wood of a neighbour. 
1879 ‘EK. Garrett’ //ouse by Works 1. 47 When he and | 
used to go nutting in Culstead. 

2. trans. To curry favour with, to court (a per- 
son). slang. (Cf. Nur sé.1 6.) 

1812 J. H. Vaux /lash Dict., Nut, to please a person by 
any little act of assiduity, by a present, or by flattering 
words, is called 22///xg him; as the present, &c., by which 
you have gratified them is termed a zt. 1823 Grose’s 
Dict. Vulgar 7. (¥.gan) s.v. Nuts, The cove’s nutting the 
blowen; the ian is trying to please the girl. 


Nutant (niztant), 2. [ad. L, sitant-em, pres. 
pple. of nétdre to nod. 50 F, nxetant, Sp. and 


Pg. wztante.] Drooping, pendent. Also Comb. 

1751 J. Huw Hist. Plants 371 Vhe great nutant-flowered 
Lilium, called the great Martagon. 1797 /:ncyel. Brit. 
(ed. 3) ILI. 442/1 Mutant, nodding, having the point turned 
outward. 1819 SAMOUELLE Lutusnol. Compend. 212 Head 
nutant, forming an obtuse angle with the thorax. 1853 
G. Jounston Nat, /Tist, £. Bord, 1. 42 The ripe capsules 
are generally erect, but sometimes nutant. 

Nuta‘te, v. rare. [f. ppl. stem of L. xittare: 
cf. prec.) zt7. To droop or bend downwards. 


Hence Nutating f//. a. 

1880 C. & F. Darwin A/ovem, Pi. 99 He has shewn in the 
case of certain seedlings, whose tips are bent downwards (or 
which nutate), that [etc.]. 2€81 Spectator 8 Jan. 51 That 
side of the nutating stem..faces the north throughout the 
movement. 1897 Wittis £4. 22. & Ferns 1. 174 The nutating 
tip of atwining stem, 

Nutation (nizté-fan). fad. L. scitatedn-em, 
noun of action f. 2#tare to nod. So F. nztation, 
It. retastone, Sp. nutacion.) 

1. The action of nodding the head; an instance 


of this. Also ¢rausf. 

1612 Cotta Disc. Dang, Pract. Phys. 1. v. 42 The nuta- 
tion and staggering of nature doth make warie proceeding. 
1656 Biount Glossogr., Nutation, nodding, as one doth 
when he sits sleeping. 1728 lore Daac. 1. 409 So from the 
mid-inost the nutation spreads Round, and more round, o’er 
all the sea of heads. 1859 J. G. Saxe Peems, Richard of 
Gloster, Ugly relations Who'll be very apt to disturb your 
nutations By unpleasunt allusions, and rude observations ! 
1897 Adlbutt's Syst. Med. WA. 78 The cervical vertebra: are 
usually attacked first; a difficulty is felt in rotation and 
nutation. ‘ : 

2. Astr. A slight oscillation of the earth’s axis; 


now sfec. that by which the pole of the equator 
would describe a small ellipse in about 19 years, 
and which actually renders its motion round the 
pole of the ecliptic (see PRECESSION) wavy instead 


of purely cirenlar. 

1715 tr. Gregory's Astron. (1726) 1. 502 Another Nutation 
arising from another Cause may produce all this diversity 
in the distance of the Pole-Star from the Pole. 1748 
Brabcey in PAil. Trans. XLV. 13 This apparent Motion, 
in both those Stars, might proceed from a Nutation in 
the Earth’s Axis. /érd. 15 Tbe Changes which I had ob- 
served, hoth in the annual Precession and Nutation. 1789 
E. Darwin Sot. Gard. 11. (1791) 63 Marking her solar and 
sidereal day, Her slow nutation, and her varying clime. 
1842 Penny Cycl. XX. 448/1 A large number of stars.. 
have a slight apparent motion not attributable either to 
precession or nutation. 1882 R. Proctor in A xowdledge 220 
A more perfect method of illustrating the precession of the 
equinoxes or the earth’s reeling, and also tbe nutation (or 
nodding, still to be described). 

b. ‘the oscillation of a top in spinning. 

1879 THomson & Tait Nat. Pil. 1.1. § 107 If a Trough- 
ton’s top be placed on its pivot in any inclined position, and 
then spun off with very great angular velocity about its axis 
of figure, tbe nutation will be insensible. 

3. Curvature in the stem of a growing plant. 

1789 .. Darwin Bot. Gard. u. (1791) 19 The sun flower 
follows the conrse of the sun by nutation, not by twisting its 
stem, 1816 Kerry P/ys. Bot. 11. 447 Such flowers are 
designated by the appellation of Heliotropes, on account of 
their following the course of the sun; and the movement 
they thus exhihit is denominated their nutation. 1880 C. & 
F. Darwin AJovens, Pd. 1 The stem of a climbing plant, 
which bends successively to all points of the compass, so that 
the tip revolves. This movement has been called by Sachs 
‘revolving nutation ’. se 

Nu't-bone. Now vaze. [f. Nur sd.!] One 
of the sesamoid bones in the foot of a horse. 
Also applied to the navicular bone. 

1615 Crooxe Body of Alan 973 Pliny calles them ossa 
orbiculata round or nut-bones. 1766 Compl. Farmer sv. 
Shoving, Thus the cannon-bone presses on tbe pastern, this 
on the coronary, the coronary upon the coffin, or foot-bone, 
and upon the nut-bone. 1816 Biaine let. Art 74 Anterior 
extremities. Z. Navicular or nutbone. 

Wu'‘t-brown, a. (and sé.). [f. Nur sd.1 Cf. 
Sw. 2dtbrun, Da. noddebrun, G. nussbraun.] 

1. Of the colour of a ripe hazel-nut; brown as a 
nut; of a warm reddish-brown colour. 

a, Of hair or complexion, or of animals. 

a1300 Cursor Af. 18846 Berd and hefd of a heu ware, 
Nute brun als itald yow are. 1575 Gascoicnr Herbes Wks. 
(Grosart) I. 356 A louely nytbrowne face is best of all. 1723 


NUT-CRACK. 


Lond. Gaz. No. 6154/4 One Nut-brown dare. 1823 Byron 
‘sland u, vii, The sun-born blood. .threw O'er herclear nut- 
brown skin alncid hue. 1823 — Yvan xut. Ixxv, Ah, nut- 
brown partridges! a@ 1855 C. Bronte Professor ix, Her 
hair was nut-brown. ; 

b. Of girls, in respect of complexion. 

a1500 Vutbrowne Made viii. in Arnolde's Chron. (1502) 
fol. 75b, Shal never be sayd the Nutbrowne mayd was to 
her loue vnkind. 1579 Lyiy /inphues (Arb.) 115 If she be 
well sette, then call hira Bosse,..if Nut broune, as blacke 
as a coale. 1612 Corter., s.v. Fré/e, The nut-browne lasse 
for mirth and neatnesse doth surpasse. 1637 MassixcER 
Guardian \.i, My tenants’ nut-brown daughters, wholesome 
girls. 1728 Pore Dunc. uu. 337 Shown him by the Nut-brown 
maids, A branch of Styx here r.ses from the Shades. 1820 
Scott .Wonast. xv, The attention which was paid to every 
word that he uttered by the nut-brown Mysie. 1895 Daily 
News 20 Mar. 7/1 For the nut-brown maids, who strike the 
happy medium between dark and fair, there isa large choice 
of gentle tints. 

absol, 1800 Mrs. Hervey Jourtray Fam. 1. 223 Well, 
and what of that, my pretty nut-brown 7 

c. Of things, esp. ale. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 110 The nut-broun 
Colour of Seller-Ale in a frosty morning. 1608 DEKKER 
Belman of Lond. Wks. (Grosart) W141. 78 Nut-browne round 
trenchers lay in good order. @1668 Davenanxt News /r. 
Dlimouth 1. i, Good Nutbrowne-Ale and Tost. 19770 
Gonosm. Des. Vill. 221 Low lies that house where nut- 
brown draughts inspir'd. 

+d. Of a sword. (Cf. Brown a. 4.) Obs, 

16.. Rodin fleod and Beggar in Child Ballads 111.157/1 
The bezgar he had a mickle long staffe, And Robin had a 
nut-brown sword. 1674 LDetier //nd. tii. 797 When his 
nut-brown sword was out, Courageously he laid about. 

te fig. Rustic. Obs. rare —'. 

3648 Hirnick /fesp., Sweet Country Life 60 Thy Nut- 
browne mirth, thy Russet wit, 

2. absol. as sb. @ Ale. (Cf. 1c.) 

1328 scott F. WM. Pertt it, Thuu shalt have a cup of the 
hut-brown for thyself, my boy. 1867 Driertey JJarlocks 
121, | began to have doubts whether the parson would have 
cared to leave the ‘nut-brown’, 

b. A brown colour like that of nuts. 

1383 //arfer's Mag. Apr. 772 Her hair was of a soft nut- 
Lrown. 1896 Darly .Vews 12 Sept 6/2 Deep nutbrowns and 
the red of the robin’s breast are skilfully combined, 


Nut-crack. [f. Net sd.!] 

1, =Net-crackeR 1. Now sare or Obs. 

1570 Levins WVanip. 5 Nutcracke, uucifracgium, 1681 
Reply to‘ Mischief of We 4 Vhey can find in 
their hearts to play with Nut-cracks and Hobhy-horses. 
1682 SovTHERNE Loyal Brother v. Wks. 1721 I. 59 Indeed 

a nuterack, or some such conceited Hyroglyphical Mngine 
does well in the hand of a magistrate. 1793 Anna SeWarp 
Lett. (1811) IT. 266 A mouth that will be nut-cracks at 60. 
1806 J. Tomlinson Doncaster (1887) 257 For 16 pairs of nute 
craks to mansion house. 

2. Nut-crack Night, Hallowe'en. 

19777 Draxp Pop. Antig. App. 344 From the Custom of 
flinging [nuts] .into the Fire, it has doubtless had its vulgar 
Name of Nutcrack-Night. 1823 Brockert .V.C. Gloss. 

Nu‘t-cracker. - Also nutcracker (esp. in 
sense 3b. [f. Nut sb.1 Cf. Du. xe njhraker.] 

1. An instrument used for the purpose of break- 
ing the shells of nuts. Also, and now usually, 
(a pair of) nul-crackers. 
sing. 1548 E.rvot Nacifrangibulum,..a nut cracker. 
1630 Li, Discolliminium 14 [le was fain at length to make 
a Nutcracker of it. 1673 S°foo him Bayes 16 A sword... 
which was as like a nut-cracker for it crack'd men clad in 
steel. 1710 STEELE Yatler No. 115 # 1 He had once 
actually laid aside his [Punch’s) Head fur a Nuat-cracker. 
1844 Dickens Aart. Chnz. ii, After the manner of a toy 
nut-cracker. 
fl. 1634 Missixcrr Very Woman i. ii, A thousand iron 
mills Can be heard no further than a pair of nut-crackers. 
1736 Swirt Corr. Wks, 1841 Il. 779, [shall send. .a fine pair 
of Cavan nut-crackers to save her white teeth. 1772 Foorr. 
Natob i. Wks. 1399 I, 314 A pair of nut-crackers presented 
by Harry the Lighth to Anna Bullen. 1815 J. Saitn 
Panvana Sct. & Art 1,208 A pair of bellows, nut-crackers, 
&s. are composed of two levers of the second kind. 1879 

*. W. Ropisson Coward Conscience 1. viii, You need not 
hammer away on the table with the nut-crackers any longer. 

tb. Cant. (See quot.) Oés. 

a1700 B. E, Di t. Cant. Crew, Nut-crackers, a Pillory. 
The Cull lookt through the Nut-crackers. 

ce. Used aliszb. and Cowb. to describe the ap- 
pearance of nose and chin which is produced by 
the want of teeth. 
¢1700 T. Brown Il’ks. (1708) ILI. 22 Hollow cheeks,.. 
nut-cracker chin that almost meets her nose. 1318 W. 
Wworrrorce in S. Wilberforce Life xxiii. (1863) 380 She 
is a toothless, nutcracker jawed old woman, but quite up- 
right and active. 1859 Lv. Lytvon Heanderer (ed. 2) 292 
That gin-drinking hag, with her nut-crackcr face. 1892 
J. S. Winter’ Aérs, Lob 272 A..bunch of bones, with a 
nut-cracker nose and chin. 

+ 2. One who cracks nuts; a common spectator 
at the theatre. Ods. 

1601 I3. Jonson Poetaster 1. ii, Sirrah, you, nut-cracker, 
goe your waies to him againe, and tell him I must ha’ money, 
I, 1625 — Staple of N, Prol. Crt.. Schollers, that can iudge, 
and faire report The sense they heare, aboue the vulgar sort 
Of Nut-crackers, that onely come for sight. 

3. +a. The cardinal grosbeak. Ods. rare. 

1688 HotmE Armoury u. 242/2 The Virginian Nizhtingale 
+-is called the Nut-craker, because it loves to feed on 
Kernels. 

b. A brown corvine bird (Nucifraga caryo- 
catacles), common in various parts of Europe, but 
rarely seen in Britain. 
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The English and Latin names are translations of G. 
nussbrecher. 

1758 G. Epwarps Glean. Nat. Hist. 1. 63 Vhe Nut- 
Cracker, ‘Tis bird. .is about the size of our jack-daw. 1768 
Pexnant Brzt. Zool. (1776) Il. 531 Nutcracker; the speci- 
men we took our description fron: i> the only one we ever 
heard was shot in these kingdoms. 180z Monyacu Ornith, 
Dict. (1831) 339 The Nutcracker is said to lay up a store of 
acorns and nuts for winter. 1840 Cuvier’'s Anim, Kingd, 
204 The Nutcrackers.. have both mandibles equally pointed, 
straight, and without curvature. 1894 Newton Dict. Birds 
646 Whe Nutcracker breeds very early in tbe year, long 
before the snows are melted. 

Comb, 1853 Woop Nat. //ist. 270 The Nutcracker Crow 
. -1s about the size of a jackdaw. but its form is more slender, 

4. Asa book-title. (Cf. Nut 56.) 42.) 

1751 ‘F, Foor’ (¢¢/e), he Nut-Cracker: Containing an 
agreeable Variety of well-season’d Jests, Epigrams, Epi- 
taphs, &c. 

Ilence Nutcracker v.; Nu‘tcrackery a. 

1861 Dicxens Gt. Expect. xxxiii, Are infants to be nut- 
crackered into their tombs? /ééd., Babies are to be nut- 
crackered dead. 3868 Miss Brappon Birds of rey 1. i, An 
old lady who had been seen to arrive in a brougham, espe- 
cially weird and nutcrackery of aspect. 

Nut-cracking, f//. a. [f. Nur sé] That 
cracks nuts; constructed so as to crack nuts. 

1828 Livhts & Saades I. 203 Nut-cracking human heads, 
and wax dolls with moveable eyes. 1842 eviny Cyel, XX11 
399/2 The type..intermediate between the tree-nesting and 
nut-cracking squirrels on the one hand and the burrowing 
and frugivorous Yawtias on the other. 

+ Nute (also nuten, -eth), for ze wile know 
not: c:. Netg, Niten,and Not v.2 Oés. 

cgso Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xxi. 27 [Hia] zeondueardon 

wzin h:clende [and] cuedon, ‘nutu we’ [c 1000 we nyton, 
Hatton nyten}. ¢1175 Lamb. /lom. 75 Alle 3e kunnen.. 
ower credo, beh 3e nuten nawiht alle hwat hit seid. @ 1225 
aincr. k. 194 Pe odre, pauh we habben hain ofte, we nuted 
ham nout. a 1250 Owl & Night. 1010 Hidrinkep mile and 
wei par to Ili nute elles wat hi do. ¢ 1300 S¢. Brandan 286 
This bred that we eteth nou we Nuteth whanne hit is, 

+Nu'telness. Vés.rare—'. [repr. OE. *zyol- 
nesse, {, ne Ne + welol knowing.] Ignorance. 

c1z00 7rin. Coll. {font, 73 Nutelnesse leted be mannes 
shrifte pe ne wot neure hwanne he sine3z¢d, and swiche ben 
alle po pe ne wilen listen lorspel. 

Nut-gall. [{f. Nur sé.'+ Gatt st.3] A gall 
pioduced upon the Dyer’s Oak (Quercus infec- 
fovia), used especially as a dye-stuff. 

1595 Dencan pp. Ltymol. (E. D.S.) 69 Gad/a, a nutgall, 
or asowters last. 1646 Sir T. Browne #'sernd. AP. 336 In 
this composition wee use only Nut-galles, that is an excres- 
cence from tie Oake. 1670-1 Nakboroucn F¥rud. in Ace. 
Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1694) 40 Small Nut-galls growing on the 
Bushes. 1716 Cuevxe Phil. Princ. Nat. Kelig. 1.250 This 
we evidently see in Nutgals, and the other Excrescences of 
the Leaves of Vegetables. 1807 T. Tuomsosx Chem, (ed. 3) 
II. 351 Deyeux found, that a French pound of nutgalls re- 
quired 96 French pints of water. 1870 Yeats at. /Jist, 
Comm, 236 We receive nut-galls from Turkey, Greece,.. 
Hungary, and Sclavonia. 

MNut-grass. [f. Nev s4.1+Grass s0.] A 
variety ot sedge (Cyperes /fydra, also C. phyma- 
fates), so called from its tuberous roots. 

1830 Linprey Vat. Syst. Bot. 306 Cyperus Hydra is said 
by Dr. Hamilton 10 be a pest to the sugar-cane plantations 
of the West India Islands. ...Vhe planters call it Nut Grass. 
1857 A. Grav first Less. Bot, (1866) 43 Tubers are pro- 
duced, like those of the Nut-grass of the Southern States.. 
and of the Jerusalem Artichoke. 1860 IanLincton Amer. 
Weeds, etc. 359 C. phymatodes, ‘Nut Grass* of Florida. 
Ibid. 360 I1ydra Cyperus, ‘Nut-grass’ of S. Carolina. 

Nuthatch (no-tjliatf), Forms: 4-3 note-, 
5-6 not-; 5 nutte-, 5- nut-. Also 4 -hache, 
5 -hach, 7 -hatch (9 hatchet); 5 -hak(e, -hage, 
6 -hagge. [f. Nur 56.1 The second clement is 
connected with Hack v.l, Hac v.', and Harcu 
v.2, but the precise devclopment of the forms is 
obscure.] A small creeping bird belonging to 
the genus Sz//a, so named trom the peculiar way 
in which it breaks nuts in order to fecd on the 
kernel. The common British species is S. cesza. 

¢1340 Nominate (Skeat) 796 Wyldegos and notehache. 
14.. Lat../eng. Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 598 Wucerfragus, a 
notehach. 14.. Vow. ibid. 702 //ic ficednla, a nuthage. 
1440 /’ronp. Parv. 359/1 Nothak, byrde, Arcus. 2 1475 
Sgr. lowe Degre 55 ‘he nuthake with her notes newe. 
1530 Patsox. 2483/2 Nothagge, a byrde, jaye. 

1668 Witxins Aeal Char. u. v.§ 4. 147 Lu the second sort 
of the Woodpecker kind, those other Lirds may be reduced, 
which are..called Nuthatch. 1678 Rav IWillughby’s 
Oruith, 142 The Nuthatch or Nutjobber. 1752 Hive //ést. 
Anim, 503 Sitta, the Nuthatch; it is frequent with us. 
3768 Pensant Lrit. Zool. 1. 185 Vhe nuthatch weigbs near 
an ounce, 1799 Souruey The /ilbert Wks. (1845) 1645/1 
Ilim may the Nut-hatch, piercing with strong bill, Unwit- 
tingly destroy. 1802 Montacu Orarth. Dict. (1831) 34 
The Nuthatch is more expert in climbing than the wood- 
pecker, 1854 O77’s Circ. Sci., Org, Nat. 1. 150 The nut- 
hatch utters a loud call, which may be heard at a consider- 
able distance, resembling grew, deck, deck. 1894 Newton 
Dict, Birds 648 Corsica has a Nuthatch peculiar to itself 
and remarkable for its black crown. 

+Nuthen, a/v. Ods. rare. In 3 nupen, 
nuven. [f. z¢ Now + THen. Cf. NowTHE.] Now. 

a1az5 St. Marter. 21 For pi deorewurde nome ich habbe 
idrohen nowcin ant nume dead nuden. cx12z5 om. 
Samaria 56 in O.E. Alisc. 85 Pe king pat wurp, and nupen 
is, and euer yete was, . 

Nuther, dial. variant of NoTHER coz7. 


Nu't-hook. Also 4 nutthocke. [f. Nur 


NUTMEG. 


sb.1+ Hook sb.] A hooked stick used by persons 
when nutting, in order to pull down the branches 
of the trees. Also fig. 

2a 1500 Chester 1'l., cdoration Sheph, (E.E.T.S.) 157 To 
pull downe peares, appells, and plomes..1 gene thie here my 
nvtthocke. 1618 Ho.ypay JJarriages Arts ut. vi, 1 will 
make this Verse like a Nut-hooke, ike a Nut-hooke—and 
then pull downe—pull down the Moone with it. 1631 
Dekker Afatch mein Lond. 1. C2 b, She’s the Kings nut- 
hooke.., that when any Filbert-tree is ripe, puls down the 
brauest bowes to his hand, 1724 Sruxrty in Hone Ewery- 
day Lk. (1825) 1. 717 ‘Vhe family reaching them victuals 
with the nut-hook. 

+ 6. Applicd to a beadle, constable, ete. Ods. 

1597 Suaks, 2 //en. /1’, v.iv.8 Nut-hooke, nut-hooke, you 
Lye. 1598 — Merry Wi. . 171, I will say marry trap 
with you, tf you runne the nut-hooks humor on me. a@ 1658 
CLeveranp Count, Com. Alan Poems (1677) 99 A Seques- 
tratour ! He is the Devil’s Nut-hook, the Sign with hiin is 
always in the Clutches. : 

Nu'tjobber. Now dal. [f. Nur 56.1 + 

JopBen sb.) = NutHarcn. 
_ 1544 Turner Avinm Precip. 13, Sitta, Anglicé a nut 
iobber. 1580 Hottysanp 7 7eas, Fr, Tong, Grimpercanu, 
a little bird making warre against the Egle, as Robin red 
brest, some do call that birde a nut iobber. 1655 Mourer 
& Bennet //ea/th's Jinprov. (1746) 185 The little Pyet, 
which we call a Nutjobber. 1678 [see NuiHAtcu]. 1713 
Phil. Trans. XXVUM. 170 The Nut-hatch, or Nut-jobber, 
is not frequently to be met with in the South. 1840 /’eny 
Cycl. XVI. 372/1 Sitta £urepea, the Common Nuthatch, 
or Nutjobber. 1885 Swainson Prov. Names Birds 35 Nut- 
hatch,.. Nutjobber (lerks). 

Nu'tlet. [f. Nev sé.14+-.er.] A small nut. 

1856 A. Gray Alan. Bot. (1860) 319 A deeply 4-lobed 
ovary.., Which forms in fruit 4 little seed-like nutlets, 1873 
Moccrripce //arvesting Ants, etc, 18 In this manner... 
entire calyces, containing the nutlets of Calaminth, are 
gathered. 1899 C. Reiv Orig. Brit, Flora 135 Vhe small size 
of its nutlets having caused it to be overlooked till specially 
searched for. ‘ 

Nutmeg (rotmeg), Forms: a. 4 note- 
mugge (5 not-), 4-5 -mug(e(4 notte-), 5 noot-, 
notmoge; 4-5 nutemugie, 5 nutmuge, -muke, 
9 dial. -mug, Sc, netmug. 8. 5 rot(e)mygge, 
notmyg; 6 nutinygge, -migge (nutte-), -mig. 
y. 6 not\e)meg; nutte-, nutmegge, nutmege, 
6- nutmeg,9 Sc. nitmeg. [A partial translation 
of OF. or At. *nols mugue or muge (f. nots nut, 
and witeue, mtuge musk), an unrecorded variant 
of the common OF, nots muguecede, mug ele, 
muguelle, musguelle, also muscade, muscale (mod. 
I. notx muscade\,= Prov. nolz muscada, Sp. nwez 
moscada, \t. noce moscada, med. L, nux muscala, 
filate L. weuseus Musk, ‘The common Komanic 
type is directly 1epiesented by MDu. voce meuscate 
(Da. muskaalitool), MILG. musedinug \G. -nuss), 
Sw. mushkotnot, Da. muskatnod,] 

1. A hard aromatic seed, ot spneroidal form and 
about an inch in length, obtained from the fruit 
of an evergreen tree (Alyristica fragrans or offi- 
cinalts) indigenous to the Molucca and other Last 
Indian islands, and largely used as a spice and in 


medicine, 

Inferior kinds are also obtained from other species of 
Alyristicace.e in various parts of the world; and with dis- 
tinguishing epithets, as Aszertcan, Brasilian, Peruvian, 
the name is occasionally applied to the produce of trees 
belonging to other genera. 

uv, 13.. A. Als. 6792 Notemugge, and the sedewate, On 
heom smullith. ¢1386 Cuaucer $77 Thofas 52 The licorys 
and the cetewale, Aud many a clow gilofre, And notemuge 
to put in ale. c1400 Maunvey. (Roxb.) xxi. 94 Clowes, 
canell, nutemuges, macez...Pe macez er be huskes of be 
nutemug. ¢ 1440 Ac. Cookery in //ouseh. Ordin. (1790) 473 
‘Take clowes, maces, spikenarde, nutmukes. 1483 Cath. 
aAngl, 257/2 A Nut muge, wer anuscala. 18977 Holderness 
Glss., Nutmug, a nutmeg. 

8. 241366 Chaucer Row. Rose 1361 Trees there were 
gret foisoun, That Laren notes in her sesoun, Such as men 
notentygges calle. ¢ 2440 romp. Parv. 359/2 Notemygge, 
nix muscata, 1481 Caxton Jlyrr, uu. x. go Other trees 
there growe..that bere notemygges. 1541 Evvor Casi. 
Helthe 27b, Nutmigges with their swete odour comforte 
and dissolue. 1544 Pharr Negi. Lyfe (1553) B viij b, Ye 
inust vse every daye to eate Nuttemigges. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 119 A Nutmig, ier myristica. 

y- ¢1515 Vest. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 68 For notmegys jd. 
1542 Boorbe Pyectary xxii. (1870) 287 Nutineges be good for 
them the whiche haue colde in theyr hed. 1578 Lytr 
Dodvoens 221 Vhe rootes are like x couple of Nutmegges. 
1620 Vexner Via Recta ii. 44 Take..of Nutmegs and 
Cynamon of each halfe an ounce. 1688 HoLme Arwoury 
n. 77/2 Vhe Nutineg hath the middle broad, the ends sharp 
and bending like a waved leaf. 1731-8 Swirt Pol. Cov- 
versal. 97 If you carry a Nutmeg in your Pocket, you'll 
certainly be marry’d toan old Man. 1768 Aled, Observ. 5 
/ng. (ed. 2) 1V. 3 Vhe bigness of a nutmeg of a digestive... 
was inixed with the former poultice. 1849 Batrour Jan, 
Bot. § 996 It is said that a single tree will yield on an 
average about six pounds of nutmegs. 1870 Yeats até. 
Hist. Comm. 144 The mace and the nutmeg are both 
valuable spices. 2 

b. Wooden nutmeg, anything false or fraudu- 


lent; a fraud, cheat, deception. U.S. ; 

‘The story to which the phrase alludes is related by Hali- 

burton (‘ Sam Slick’) in the es (1836) Ser. 1. vin. 
20 Nutmeg State in 5 below. ; : 

ee arenes Lawrie T. te i, ‘I reckon, Squire Lawrie,’ 

said be [a Vermont farmer], ‘is a puffing of a parley voo, 

but I sellsno wooden nutmegs’. 1871 De Veru dlnerican- 


NUTMEGGED. 


isms 620 In che press and Congress wooden nutmegs have 
10 answer for forged telegrams, political tricks, and falsified 
election-returns. 

2. a. Nutmeg-tree, the tree (see above) which 
produces the nutmeg. 

1594 Biunpevin Lverc. v. xi. (1636) 554 Whe Nutmegge 
tree groweth in the Lle of Bada, and differeth not much 
from the Peach tree. 1681 Grew MWuseuni ww. § iii. 376 The 
Nutmeg-Tree: ‘Together with a Branch of the same after 
the life. x7x2z tr. Pomee’s (list. Drugs |. 127 These Isles 
are so stock’d with Nutmeg-Trees, that it is almost in- 
credible. 1779 Forrest Joy. WV. Guinea 106 Went again to 
Long Island, in quest of the nutmeg tree. 1861 BENTLEY 
Man. Bot. 633 Vhe Nutmeg tree bears pear-shaped fruits, 
commonly about the size of an ordinary peach. 

b. Alutmeg-grater (see GRATER | 1), 

1695 Concreve Love for L. u. iii, About a little nutmeg- 
grater, which she had forgot in the caudlecup. 1705 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 4154/4 Stolen.., a Nutmeg-Grater. 1806-7 J. 
Beresrorp Wises des Hum. Life ix. vii, Just as if you were 
swallowing a nutmeg-grater three and a half yards long. 
1847 Nat. Cycd. 11. 882 Plates of iron perforated..so as Io 
resemble a nutnieg-grater. 

Comb. B99 Albutt's Syst. Med, VII. 664 Conical pro- 
jections, which give almost anutmeg- grater-like sensation to 
the hand when passed over it. 

3. Employed as a distinguishing name for varie- 
ties of apples, pears, peaches, etc. 

1664 Evetyn Aad, Hort. July 7o Fruits in Prime,.. 
Peaches, Nutmeg, Isabella, Persian. /d/a@. Aug. 72 Plums, 
.. White Nutmeg, late Pear-plum. 1731 Mitter Gari. 
Dict. s.v. Persica, ‘She White Nutmeg..is the first ripe 
Peach. /déd., The Red Nutmeg is. .somewhat larger than 
the white. 1766 Compl, Farmer sv. Peach-tree 5 Y 1/t 
The white nutmeg peach, this is ripe in July. 2. The red 
nutmeg, this ripens about the beginning of August. 1860 
Hoge Fruit Man. 5 Cockle Pippin(Nntmeg Pippin). /ézd. 
168 Bazi de Caissoy. .(Nutimeg ;.. Winter Poplin). 

4. Used to denote colour or appearance. 

¢1610 Mippeton, etc, Vidow u. i, He in the nutmeg- 
colour’d band, 1687 Loud, Gaz. No. 2218/4 A new fashion- 
able Suit near a Nutmeg colour. 1689 /béd, No. 2422/4 
Stolen.., a well shaped Nutmeg grey Stone Nag. 1745 
Daily Advertiser 28 Sept. 4/1 ‘Two Mares, one a Roan or 
Nutmeg colour’d Mare, 1865 J/orn. Star 22 Feb., Liver 
very large and of nutmeg appearance. 1876 BristowE 
Th. & Pract. Aled, (1878) 797 The liver may consequently 
present something of the nutmeg character. 

b. Nutmeg liver, a diseased condition of the 
liver, also called ved atrophy. (Cf. Nutmecey.) 

1876 Bristowe Th. & Pract. Aled. (1878) 742 The simple 
induration and congestion which constitute the ‘nutmeg 
liver’ nay have the same effect. 1897 4 d/bute’s Syst. dea. 
IV. 121 Sometimes the liver was nutineg. 

5. Mise. combs., as zzetmieg boletus, butter, ott, 
plantation, rock, trade, tribe; nutmeg-apple, thc 
fruit of the nutmeg-trce, containing the mace and 
nutmeg; nutmeg-bird, -cowrie, -finch, -flower, 
-pigeon, State, -wood (see quots.). 

1871 Kincstey Af Last v, Here and there a *nutmeg- 
apple has split, and shows within the delicate crimson 
caul of mace, 1888 Newton in £ucycl. Brit, XXIV. 463 
*Nutmeg-birds. 1894 — Dict. Birds 643 Nutineg bird, the 
dealers’ name in common use for A/uaia punctulata, but 
apparently of somewhat recent origin. 1899 A. H. Evans 
Birds 577 Al{unia) punctulata, tbe Cowry-or Nutmeg-bird, 
is brown with white streaks above and spots below. 1819 
Pantologia VAM. sv. ALyristica, The soil on which any 
large quantity of this is deposited shoots forth very speedily 
a “nutineg-boletus, or mushroom. 1857 Mitten ev, 
Chent., Org, (1862) 260 Palm oil, *nutmeg butter, and cocoa- 
nut oil, eacb contain a different solid fatty acid. 1884 
Lincyel. Brit. XVI. 666/2 Nutineg butter is a solid fatty 
substance of a reddish-brown colour, obtained by grinding 
the refuse nutmegs Ioa fine powder. 1815 Burrow Conchol. 
198 Cyfrza Arabica, *Nutmeg Cowry. 1881 Proc. Zool, 
Soc. 1002 *Nutmeg-Finch (Munia undulata), 1846-50 A. 
Woop Céass-k. Bot. 149 Nigella) Sativa, *Nuimeg 
Flower.., From Egypt. 1849 tr. J/udder's Chem. Veg. & 
anim. Phys. 818 Vhe greater number of fats..inay there- 
fore ia this respect be compared with the stearopt of *nut- 
meg oil, C!’ HH! O% 1891 Tuorre Dict. Appl. Chem. 
If. 712 Nutmeg-oil (syn. Oil of Mace)..is extracted by 
bruising the fruit and submitting the paste to the action of 
steam, 1895 LypprKker Royal Nai. [/ist, 1V. 368 The 
*Nutmeg-pigeon (Carpophaga exea) common in the Indo- 
Burmese countries, Ceylon, and the Andainans. ‘his bird 
..lives on fruit, especially the wild nutmeg. Jdéd. 369 
Tie white nutmeg pigeon. .is a handsome species found in 
the Philippine Islands [etc.]. 1890 dsiat. dun. Reg. 217/2 
The general idleness, and consequent neglect of the *nut- 
meg plantations, 1864 [eNNyson Voyage 40 Where those 
long swells of breaker sweep ‘The *nutmeg rocks and isles 
of clove. 1859 Garirerr Dect. cler. (ed. 2) 298 *.Valmeg 
Sta‘e, a nickname given to the State of Counecticut, in 
allusion 10 the story that wooden nutmegs are there inanu- 
fa-tured for exportation, 1819 Pantologia VILL s.v. ALyri- 
stica, The chief *nutmeg trade lies at Ceylon, 1830 Linptey 
Jutrod, Bot, 23 Myristicee, the ~Nutneg Tribe. 1866 
Treas. Bot., * Vutuieg-wood, the wood of the Palmyra palm, 
Lorassus flabellifor mis. 

MWutmegged, a. [f. prec.+-Ep 2] 

1. Flavoured with natmeg. 

1743 Lond. & Conntry Biew. wv. (ed. 2) 305 Bake a Rye 
Loaf well nutmegg'd of two pence price. 1770 Warton 
Oxford Newsiman's Verses, Your hospitable board With 
cold s:rlcin isamply stor’d, And old October, nutmeg’d nice. 

2. Jath, Affected with red atrophy. 

1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. UX. 149 Liver nutmegged. 
poplectic patches in the lungs. 

So Nu'tmeggy a. 

1843 Six T. Warson Princ. & Pracl. Physic WW. xxv. 
sig Again and again have | et with the nutmeggy liver, 
strongly marked. 1871 /d/d. (ed. 5) II. Ixix. 670 What 
used to be called the ‘nntmeggy’ liver, is simply the result 
of congestion of its Llood. vessels. 
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Nut-oil. (Cf. Du. xootolie (MDn. xozt-), Sw. 
notolja, G. nussol.) Oil obtained from nut- 
kernels, esp. those of the hazel and walnut, largely 
used in the manufacture of paints, varnishes, etc. 

1664 Evetyn Sylva 95 For this [polishing] Lin-seed, or the 
sweeter Nut-oyl does the effect best. 1807 ‘TI. ‘fHomMson 
Chent. (ed. 3) UL. 445 Nut-oil has been found preferable to 
all other oils for printers ink. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 297 
Nut oil, is at first greenish coloured, bul becomes pale 
yellow by time. 1873 Sron lVorkshop Nec. Ser. 1. 1602/1 
Nut oil is more uncertain in its qualities than eitber linseed 
or poppy oil. 

+ Nutrate. Os. rare. =Nurrative b. 

‘The form may orig. be due to copying from a French text 
which had xzfratis for nutratifs. 

1548-77 Vicary Amat. vill. (1888) 62 The Midriffe was 
ordeyned..[to} diuide the spirituals from the nutrates. 
/bid., The malicious fumes reared vp from the nutrates, 

+ Nu trative, obs. variant of Nurnitive a. 

1536 Bectenpen Chron. Scot., Vertue & Wice vii, Ane 
plesand ineid, Quhaire flora maid the tender blewmys to 
speid Throw kindlie dew and humouris nutratiue. 1562 
Burrein Saulwarke, Bk. Sinples 14b, Uf they be swete thei 
be partly nutrative, and warme the bodie. 

b. sb, in pl, The organs which supply nourish- 
ment to the body. (Cf. NurRaTe.) 

1548-77 Vicary sizazé. viii. (1888) 64 They were ordeyned 
«that they shuld defend y* nutratiues outwardly. 

Nutria (niztria). [a. Sp. szfria otter, also 
lutria = \". loutre, It. katra:—L. lutra.| ‘Vhe 
skin or fur of the coypn of South America. 

1836 W. Lavinc Astoria I11. 278 Nutria, Vicunia, Chin- 
chilla anda few deer skins. 1837 Pexny Cycl. VIII. 125/2 
The skins..are imported into Great Brilain. under the 
name of Neutria or Nutria skins. 1902 Brit, Med. Fru. 
377 The shorter finer bairs in the fur of the rabbit, hare, 
musk rat, nutria {etc.}. 

Nutribility. rave. [See next and -1ty.] 
Capacity of receiving nutriment. 

1684 ‘I. Burner The. Earth u.iv. 206 That disposition 
whereby they are capable of receiving nourishment, which 
we may call Nutribility. dz. 207 ‘Ihe Nutribility of the 
Body depends upon a certain temperament in the parts. 

+Nu-‘trible, ¢ vare—'. [ad. late L. szzttri- 
bilis, {. niitrire : see -1BLE.] Nutritious. 

1607 Torsett our. Beasts (1658) 525 Swines flesh also 
is lesse excremental.., and therefore more nutrible. 

+Nutrica‘tion. Ods. rare. [ad. late L. 
nitrication-em, noun of action f. sitricdre to 
nourish.] Nourishment. 

1623 CocKErAmM 1, Nutrication, nourishing. 1646 Sir T. 
Browse Pseud, £f, 158 Beside the teeth, the tongue cf this 
animall is a second argument to overthrow this airie nutri- 
cation. 1657 Tomiinson enox's Disp. 494 Animals. .tend 
-.to the nutrication of our bodies. 

Nutrice. rare. fad. L. nittricem, niitrix: 
see Nourice.] Nurse. 

1547 J. Harrison E-rhort, Scottes 232 Of me your mother, 
your nutryce, and your bringer vp. 1880 7 zies 19 Aug. 4 
Indicative of tbe character of tbe goddess as the nutrice of 
all the created nature, 

Nutricious, obs. form of NuTririovus. 

Nutrient (niztri€nt), 2. and sd. [ad. L. ai- 
tricnt-em, pres. pple. of zéétrive to nourish.] 

A. adj. 1. Serving as nonrishment; possessing 
ntitrimental qualities. 

1661 Lovett Hist. Anim. & Ain. 374 A tumour..caused 
by humours carried out with the nutrient bloud. 1825 
Blackw, Wag. XVII. 532 They both did hang On the same 
breast, and drew the nutrient stream: From the same fount. 
1844 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club I. No. 12. 108 The old tree 
{is] thus bereft of its few remaining drops of nutrient 
aliment. 1876 BrisrowEe 7h. & Pract. Med. (1878) 79 Do 
the decaying tissues attract tbem to themselves from the 
blood or extra-vascular nutrient fluid ? 

2. Conveying or providing nourishment. 

1650 Gutwer Axthropomet. 171 By how much the Prac- 
tique intellect is more noble then the Nutrient soul. 1798 
Axsernetuy in PAil, Vrans. LXAXXVIII. 106 The plethoric 
state of the nutrient vessels of the heart. 1804 — Surg. 
Obs. 28 Some principal nutrient artery will afterwards be 
met with. 1861 J. R. Greene Jan. Anini. Kingd.,Calent, 
222 The little yet known of the development of the nutrient 
apparatus in the Cfezophora. 

. $6. A nutritious substance. 

1828-32 in Wessrer. 1880 Aled. Temp. Fri. July 3174 
It is not always tbat nutrients can be taken in sufficient 
quantity. 

Nutrify (nivtrifoi), v. ([f. L. wtr-ive to 
notuish +-(1)Fy.] a, évazs. To nourish. Also fig. 
b. zztv. Vo supply nutriment. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xvi. (Percy Soc.) 73 In which 
the golde is truely nutryfyde. /éd. xx. 95 His propre death 
him selfe he nutrifyed. 1542 Boorpt Dyctary xi. (1870) 259 
The wbiche haue ben nourisshed or nutryfyde with suche 
breade. 1595 CHapMan Bang. Sence (1639) 3 And with fit 
foode her Plauts did nutrifie. c 1645 Howett Leéé. (1655) 
Il. lv. 71 The wine.. doth not only breed good hloud, 
but it nutrifieth also, 1879 A.xpositor 1X. 83 That which 
in one guietly and pleasantly nutrifies, in another deranges 


and defiles, 

WNutriment (niztiimént). [ad L. xzttvi- 
ment-um, {. niitrire to nourish: see -MENT. So 
F. yadriment, It. and Sp. nutri-, nudrimento.) 

1. That which nourishes; food, notrishment ; 
nourishing food. 

1541 Ervor Cast. //edthe 38 b, Than must be withdrawen 
and minished some parte of that nutriment. 1558 Br. 
Watson Sev. Sacram. vii. 36 Our dayly and special nutri- 
mentes of breade and wyne: a16x0 Heacey Cees (1636) 


| 
| 


NUTRITION. 


134 Now hee.. purgeth away the causes and nutriment of the 
nialadie. 1667 Mitton P, L. v. 496 From these corporal 
nutriments perhaps Your bodies may at last turn all to 
Spirit. 1724-5 Swirr Mec. to restore Stella's Youth, The 
Nuiriment wil from within Round all your Body plump 
your Skin. 1795 Burke Ox Scarcity Wks. VII. 384 It is 
impossible that he should continue that abundant nutri- 
ment. 1855 Bain Senses 4 /ut. 1. ii. § 24 The action of the 
nutriment supplied to the body. 
b. Without article. 

1607 Torsett Four-f. Beasts (1658) 358 All hard things 
which are dissolved with difficulty, do retain their force of 
nutriment longer. 1667 Mittos 7”. Z. vi. 408 Or in thir 
Pearlie shells at ease, attend Moist nutriinent. 1751 Jounx- 
son Ranibler No. 85 & 5 Observing the proportion between 
hutriment aad labour, and keeping the body ina healthy 
state, 1821 Byron Sardanap. 1. 11, They banqueted upon 
your gods, And died for lack of further nutriinent. 1881 
Mivart Caf 22 It..both helps to keep the body warm and 
serves as a store of nutriment. 

ce. In figurative applications, 

1612 Row Lanps Auave of [/arts (Hunterian Cl.) 29, I 
feede on euils, they are my uutriment. 1624 GaTAKER 
Transubst. 160 ‘Yhe bread and wine themselves are signes 
of spirituall nutriment, not nutrition. 1726 Swirt Sted/a’s 
Birthday, 1s not Virtue in Mankind ‘The Nutriinent, that 
feeds the Mind? 1791 Cowrer Four Ages 36 Myst’ries 
are food for angels; they digest With ease, and find them 
nutriment, 1849 Ropertscn Serwz. Ser. 1. ii. (1866) 22 In 
the soil of the heart is found all the nutriment of spiritual 
life. 1873 Dixon 7%wo Queevs 1. i. 1. 2 ‘Vo feel that Homer 
and Thucydides might yield them richer nutriment than any 
of their Lives of Saints. 

+2. The act of nourishing or fostering. Ods.—' 

1535 CRomweELt in Merriman Life 4 Left. (1g02) 1. 437 
The contynuance and nutryment of discorde and trouble 
amonge the kings subiectts. 

Nutrimental (niztrimentl), 2. [ad. late 
L. nitrimental-ts: see prec. and -aL.] Having 
the qualities of nutriment or food; nutritions, 
nourishing ; also, conveying nourishment. 

1483 Caxton Godd. Leg. 231/3 Uhre thynges ben founden 
in seed germynyng, that is to wete, natural hete, humour 
nutrimental, and reson of seed. 1495 Trezisa's Larth, De 
P.R. xvi. xx, The humoure nuirimentall of boxe is full 
gleymy and cleuynge logyders. 1548-77 Vicary Azaz. ii. 
(1888) 21 ‘The Veyne isa vessel of biood nutrimental. 1578 
Banister “fist, Alan 1. 22 Their holes likewise... give 
entraunce..to the nutrimentall vesselles. 1656 RipcLey 
Pract. Physick 301 It inay be made from nutrimental 
Juyce, thickned and hardned. c 1682 J. Cottixs Salt & 
fishery 68 It..consumes the goodness or nutrimental part 
ofthe Meat. 1747 Harvey J/edit. 6 Contemp. (1818) 367 
His bounty covers the fields with a profusion of nutri- 
imental treasure. 1828 Blachw. Afag. XXIL1. 589 Mutton 
broth, that eaquisite, assuaging, nutrimental luxury. 1901 
Law Frni. 15 June 314/1 Certain nutrimental combinations 
have to be plainly labelled... by tbe seller. 

+Nutrimented, a. Cos. rare. [Cf. prec. and 
-EDLL] With we//: Well-bred. 

1590 GREENE Ord. Fur. (1599) 13 Come hither my well 
nutrimented knaue, whom takest thou ine to be? 1594 
?Greene Selisnus Wks. (Grosart) XIV, 267 A good well 
nutrimented lad. F 

+ Nutrimentive, a. Oés. 
-lvE.] = NUTRIMENTAL. 

1610 W. Fotxincuam Art of Survey i. x. 24 It pinguifies 
the soyle, and imparts to the seede some secret nutrimentiue 
power. 1633 T. Nasu Quaternio 45 The chyle, and what 
part thereof is nutrimentiue. 1683 Tryon /lay fo Health 
197 It must be confessed that tbe Nutrimentive Quality is 
contained in the fine Flour. 

+ Nutrite, v. Ols. rare—'. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. wittrire.] trans. (See NUTRITION I Cc.) 

1657 Tomunson Renou’'s Disp. 703 Lithargie sbould be 
levigated in Oyl, and nutrited on a slow fire, 

+ Nutritial, z. Obs. rare. [f. L. nittriti-us: 
see -AL.} Connected with nursing or rearing. 

1616 CuapmMan Homer's Hymn Diana 2 Diana.. had 
nutritiall rights With ber borne-Brother, the fair-shooting 
Sunn. 1$g0 Butwer Axzthropomet. 83 ‘These Nutritial 
Eunuches did conform tbe Nose.. with Leaden Plates. 


Nutrition (niztrifen). (ad. L. type *n2¢ri- 
tion-em, noun of action f. série to nourish. So 
F. nutrition, Sp. nutricton, It. setrizione.) 

1. The action or process of supplying, or of re- 


ceiving, nourishment. 

1615 Crooke Body of Jan 727 Tbe bowels are most what 
alike in all, botb for Nutrition, Generation, Life and Sense. 
1682 Grew eizat. PZ. Introd. 3 All tbese being formed, by 
continual Nutrition still to be increased, 1704 F. FULLER 
Med. Gym, (1711) 24 That the Spirits..are concern’d in 
Nutrition is plain enough, 1803 Mattuus Popul. iv. 1. 
(1805) IL. 304 The kind of food, and the mode of preparing 
it, best suiled to tbe purposes of nutrition. 1845 Day tr. 
Simon's Anim. Chem. 1. 161 The metamorphosis of the 
plasma during the nutrition of every form of tissue. 1896 
Allbutt’s Syst. Med. 1. 178 Nutrition and functional activity 
are interdependent, the two falling off together. 

b. In figurative uses. 

1551 CRANMER A usw. Gardiner 42 Our spiritual genera- 
tion and our spiritual nutrition be..obscure and hyd ynto 
vs. 1624 GATAKER Trausubst, 160 The spiritual! nutrition 
of soules living by grace. 1651 Hoppes Leviacs. 11. xxiv. 
127 The Nutrition of a Common-wealth consisteth, in the 
Plenty, and Distribution of Materials conducing to Life. 
1879 /ortn, Kev. Nov. 687 ‘Vhe self-preservative instinct of 
humanity rejects such art as does nol contribute to its 
intellectual nutrition and moral sustenance. 

+e. (Sec quot., and cf. NurrirEe v.) Obs. rare. 

1612 WoovaLL Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 273 Nutrition is 
the permisiion of humidity by little and little, for the 
alteration of the quality of the medicament. 1727-38 [see 
Nutriivusg. 


[f. NUrRIMENT + 


NUTRITIONAL. 


2. That which nourishes; food, nutriment. 

1603 Horitaxp Plutarch's Mor. 671 Any thing that hath 
the nature of the superfluity or excrement of nutrition. 
c161x Cuapman liad xi, 298 Aiax..to none alive will 
yeeld, .whose life takes Ceres nutritions. 1732 Pope £ss. 
Man u. 64 Fix’d like a plant on his peculiar spot, To draw 
nutrition, propagate, and rot. 1758 J. Woon Suppl. to 
Vreat. Farriery 25 A Putrefaction of the stagnated Juices, 
whence the Parts are essentially deprived of all manner of 
Nutrition. 1868 Pearp Water-farm. ix. 97 These articles 
of nutrition materially assist the growth of the infant brood. 
1894 H. Dremmono Ascent Man 272 Chemistry is devoting 
itself to the experiment of manufacturing nutrition. 

Hence Nutri‘tional a., Nutritionary a. 

@ 1852 Macettuvray Vat, list. of Dee Side (1855) 462 That 
general condition of nutritionary a-tivity, which is produced 
by the development of the reproductive powers of the 
system. 1869 E. A. Pankes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 493 
‘That these acids are most important nutritional agents no 
one can Goubt. 1878 T. Brvaxt Pract. Surg. 1. 558 In- 
capable of further growth or nutritional change. 

Nutritious (nivtrifes;,@. Also 8-9 nutri- 
cious (rare), 8 -ceous. [ad. L. nitiritius, niitri- 
ctus, £. nitlric-, niilrix nutse: see -ITIOUS). SolIt., 
Sp., and Pg. xu/ricro.] 

_1. Serving as nourishment; capable of supply- 
ing nutriment. 

1665 Phil. Trans. 1.75 Whether there be a Nervous and 
Nutritious Juice? 1679 Ruspen Further Discov. Bees 51 
They gather nutritious or augmentative matter, 1708 J. 
Puiwies Cydcr 1. 192 O, may’st thou often see Thy furrows 
whiten'd by the woolly rain Nutriceous. 178: Cowver 
Retirem, 43 Draining its nutritious pow'rs to feed Their 
noxious growth. 1819 Byron Juan i. xcix, Which..to 
their mind Proved even still a more nutritious matter. 184x 
Lane Arab. Nts. 1. 58 As dates are very nutritious,..they 
are an excellent article of provision for travellers, 1871 
Napueys Prev. & Cure Dis, 1. ii. 60 Salt meat is one-third 
less nutritious than fresh. 

b. transf. Of taste. 

1862 Darwin Orchids v. 220 This cavity does not secrete 
nectar, but its walls are thick and fleshy, and have a 
slightly sweet nutritious taste. 

2. Conveying nourishment. rare. 

1741 Monro Anat. .Verves (ed. 3) 130 The Holes for the 
Passage of the nutritious Vessels uf these Bones ure very 
conspicuous. 1831 R. Knox Clogxet's Anat. 688 One of 
thein,, enters the nutritious canal of that bone. 

Hence Nutrittiously adv. ; Nutri tiousness, 
‘nourishing quality ’ (Bailey, vol. 11, 1727). 

1753 TorRIANO Widlwifery 12 As if it was designed nutri- 
tiously by Nature to assist the Child. 1831 Fraser's Mag. 
ILI. 406 How generous must be the vegetation of the affec- 
lions when nutritiously manured by..hospitality! 1877 
Encycl. Brit. V1, 201 The nutritiousness of food depends 
on digestibility and concentration. 

Nutritive (niztritiv), a. and 56. Also 5-6 
nutrytive (5 -tiff, -tyf), 5 nutritif, -tyf; 6-7 
nutritiue, [a. I. weedritif, -ive,=Sp., Pg., and 
It. nutritive, ad. med.L. niitritiv- us, f. ppl. stem 
of xéitrire to nourish: sec -IVE.] 

A. adj, 1. Having the property of nourishing; 
nutritious, nutrimental. 

¢1430 Lype. Jin, Poems (Percy Soc.) 195 Which sesoun 
is to flewme nutritiff. ¢1440 — Hors, Shepe & G. 376 Hol- 
som is moton:.. Ful nutritiff aftir a gret accesse. 1491 
Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 1. xl. 60 The physy- 
cyens counseylled ber that she sholde ete metes more nu- 
trytyf. 1566 Deant ¢/orace, Sat. 1. iv. G viij, Egges longe 
and whyte be nutritiue muche better then the rounde. 1601 
Hotianp Péiny Il. 567 The broth of Limpins, Muscles, 
Cockles and Wilkes, is verie nutritive, and maketh them fat 
that use it. 1667 Pil. Trans. 11. 513 The Humours. .in 
all Animals are Nutritive. 1704 F. Futter Med, Gyn. (1711) 
85, I had reason t» believe it did in sone Measure prove 
Nutritive. 1748 HartLey Observ. Mant. iii. § 2. 342 We infer 
that the Bread before us is nutritive and wholesome. 1842 
Compe Digestion 63 Both the chyle and the venous blood 
are converted into red, arterial, or nutritive blood. 1881 
Tynpact Ess. Floating Matter Air 215 In the case of very 
Nutritive infusions. .the interval ought to he shorter, 

Jig. 1654 Jur. Tavior Acal Pres.61 He is nutritive in all 
the ways of spiritual manducation. 1868 Brownine Ring & 
Bk, 1x. 19 Throughout our city nutritive of arts. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or concerned in, nutrition. 

ci1g00tr. Secreta Secret., Gov, Lordsh. 96 Of strengthe 
nutrityf, and infirmatyf, and sustantyf. 1546 LaNncLey tr. 

Pol. Verg. de Invent. 1, iii. 5 Vhe River Nilus.-hath in it 
selfe naturally a certain power nutrytiue. 1650 Butwer 
Anthropomet 171 Admonishing us of alition, and the work 
of the Nutritive Faculty. 1658 Manton E.xfos. Jude ii, 
Life hath a nutritive appetite joined with it, 21716 Sour 
Serm. (1744) 1X. ii, 44 The ludden nutritive power of the 
Divine Benediction being withheld. 1756 Burke Sudd. & 
&. Introd., The qualities which they possess for nutritive or 
medicinal purposes. 1849 Batrour A/an. Bot. § 43 These 
Compound Organs inay be divided into Nutritive, or those 
concerned in the nourishment of the plant. 1871 T. R. 
Jones Aniny, King. (ed. 4) 79 The circular marginal canal 
into which the nutritive tubes, radiating from the stomach, 
empty themselves, 1 H. Drummonp Ascent Man 326 
Defective nutritive conditions produce males, 

3. Giving or providing nourishment. 

@1548 Hatt Chron., Rich. {11 55 b, Suche as made warre 
for the welthe and tuycyon of ther awne natural] and nutri- 
tive countrey. 1603 HoLtann Plutarch's Mor, 1304 The 
Stoicks..holde that the generative and nutritive Spirit, is 
Bacchus. 1657 Fraver Saint Indeed (1754) 40 He was 
pitied by a Lord of Italy, who.. wished him to be more care- 
ful and nutritive of his person. 1881 Lankester in Encycl. 
Brit. X11. 554/2 In the Siphonophora, in addition to nutri- 
tive Coane) aeons and generative (medusiform) per- 

sons, there may be rows of swimming- bells. 
B. sé. A nourishing article of food. 
@ 1440 Burcu Cato 617 Reffresshetb you with this holsom 
VoL. VII. 
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diete...To your persone me thynkith it ful meete For to re- 
ceyue such a nutrytiue. 1601 HoLttanp Pizwy I1. Index. 
1638 Rawtey tr. Bacon's Life §& Death (1650) 50 Things 
alike in Substance, to the Body of Man, are, Nutritives ; 
Fat Fleshes. 1699 Burnet 39 4 rf, xxv. 283 An abstinence 
which is made up with other delicious and inflaming Nutri- 
tives. 1896 Aldbutl’s Syst. Med. 1. 414 All are found in 
some respects to be faulty as nutritives, 

Hence Nu'‘tritively a/v.; Nutritiveness. 

1727 Baitey (vol. II.), Nutritiveness. 1847 in WeBsTER. 
1856 Orr's Circ. Sci., Pract. Chem. 341 Pigeons and fowls, 
however, surpass beef in nutritiveness. 1889 F/arfcr's 
Mag. June 60/2 He had been eating nutritively of the tree 
of artistic knowledge. 

+Nutritor. O¢s. rare—. [a. L. niéttritor, 
agent-noun f. s7trire.] Nourisher. 

1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles w. 449 Creator and Vivificator and 
Nutritor of althings that are under him. 

Nu'tritory, 2. [ad. late L. utritori-us: see 
-ory.] Concerned in or pertaining to nutrition. 

1883 //arper's Mag. June 125/1 A class of ailments which 
may be described as general nutritory perversions. 

+ Nutri‘tum. 065. rare. [L. nittritiin, neut. 
pa. pple. of strive.) (See quots.) 

1727-38 Cuampers Cycl., Nutritum, in pharmacy, is a 
denomination given to a desiccative, cooling unguent, pre- 
pared by the agitation and nutrition of litharge of gold 
with oil and vinegar, or the juice of solanum, in a mortar. 
1741 Compl, Fam, Piece 1.1.81 Add..as much Oil of Elder 
as will serve to reduce the Mixture into the Form of a 
Nutritum or Ointment. 

+Nu‘triture. 0és. 
f. ppl. stem of néétrire: see -URE. 
nud-, nodritura.) 

1. Nourishment, nutrition. 

1557 NortH Gueuara's Diall Pr, (1619) 698/2 (The trees] 
instead of meate receave into them for nutriture the heate of 
the Sunne. 1567 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 515 Na thing 
requisite for his nutriture.,and preservatioun salbe foryot. 
1601 Hottanp Péiny xvii. xvii, Uhe root is coutented with 
lesse nutriture. 1666 G. Harvey Mord, Ang. xx. (1672) 248 
Nature..rather lungers for a greater cinply of nutriture. 
1740 CHEYNE Regimen p. ii, The Supply and Nutriture of 
the Fluids and Solids must pass..through them, 

b. Condition as to nourishment. rare—!, 

1620 VENNER Via Recfa iii. 5x If it be of the age betweene 
one and two moneths, and coinpetently fat, then it is of an 
excellent temperament, and nutriture. 

2. Fostering ; careful rearing or bringing up. 

1577 Harrison Dese. Brit. u. xx. in (lolinshed 210 Their 
continuall nutriture and cherishing of such homeborne and 
forren simples, 1671 Panton Spec. Juv. 282 Leave them 
a stock of Vertue and good Nutriture to set up withall in the 
World. 1684 Bunyan /yler. 11. 158 Lesides, here tbey shall 
be sure to haue good Nutriture and Adm onition. 

+ Nu‘trix. Ols. rare. [L.] Nurse, rearer. 

1432-50 tr. //teden (Rolls) I. 147 Cappadocia is a region 
nutrix of horses. ¢bzd, 273 The cite callede Parisius flo- 
ryschethe there, the nutrix of vertu. 

+ Nutrure. Os. rare—', =NUTRITURE. 

@ 1400 Stockholn Med, MS. ii. 960 in Anglia XVIII. 330 
It drywyth awey fowle nutrures, And distroith venym. 

Nutshell. Forms: 3 nutescale, -scell; 4 
noteschale, -schell, notscel; 6 nut(te)shale, 
5 nutschell, 6 -shel; 6 nutte-, 6-7 nutt-, 7- 
nutshell, [f. Nur s6.1+ SHALE sd., SHELL sd. 
Cf. MDu. zoot-, notescale, no(o)tscael (Kilian not- 
schaele), MSw. nolskal (Sw. nitskal; Da. nodde- 
shal), MELG. neugschal (G. nussschale).] 

1. The hard exterior covering within which the 
kernel of a nut is enclosed. 

c1205 Lay. 29265 Pa bi-sohte he nute-scalen and lette be 
curneles ut drajen. 1387 Trevisa //Zgden (Rolls) 1V. 141 
He wroot alle pe gestes of Troye soteiliche, as it my3te be 
closed in a note schale. ¢1450 Hotianp /lowlat 788 (He 
could make] Nobillis of nut schellis, and siluer of sand, 
1562 Turner /erbad (1568) 133 Yf nutt shelles be burnt and 
made lyke asshes. 1577 /. de Liste’s Legendarie Iviij, 
His sonne Llenrie, yet nore meete to play with nutshales, 
then to handle a sword. 1610 Sutaks. 7emp. 1, i. 50 Ile 
warrant him for drowning, though the Ship were no 
stronger then a Nutt-shell. 1687 Setrie Ae/?, Dryden 6 
For who believes that one Magot waits for the Nutshel 
another has left. 1771 SMottett //umfh. Cl. (1815) 110 We 
embarked .. in a a so light and slender, that we 
looked like so many fairies sailing in a nut-shell. 1832 
Marxrvat XN, Forster iii, He swam nut-shells in a puddle. 
1870 Miss Bripcman &. Lynne |. iv. 47 Miniature fleets of 
nutshells. 

+b. =Nutsd. 2. Obs. rare—. 

¢ 1530 in Gutch Colé. Cur. II. 299 Item twoo Nutte 
Shells wheche I dyd receive amongst the Plate that caine 
from Sent Albonnes, poiss. vij oz. : ; 

2. As an example of soinething without value. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af. 23828 Pair spede es noght a nute-scell 
(Edinb. Pam sped noht worbe a not-scelj. 1390 Gower 
Conf. 11. 20 Bot al nys worth a note schale. a@ 1529 SKEL- 
Ton Agst. Venemous Tongues Wks. 1843 1. 135 All is not 
worth a couple of nut shalis. a@ 1618 RaLeicu Afology 21 
Mr. Candish.., when he was without hope,..met a ship.., 
a thousand pounds to a Nutshell. 1687 R. L’Estrance 
Answ, Dissenter 26 "Vis the World toa Nut-shell, if he be 
one of That Party, that he is likewise One of Those Mana- 
gers. 1697 Cottier Ess. Alor. Subj. 1. (1703) 115 Dont 
stake your life against a nutshell. 

b. As an example of something extremely small 


in size or scanty in amount. 

1602 SHAKS. //amt. 11. li. 260 O God, I could be bounded 
in a nutshell, and count my selfe a King of infinite space. 
1675 Trawerne Chr. Ethics 442 A magnanimous soul is 
alwaies awake. The whole globe of tbe earth is but a nut- 
sbell in comparison of its enjoyments, 1786 Cowrer Priv. 
Corresp. (1824) 11. 72 As soon as breakfast is over, I retire 


[ad. late L. nittritira, 
So It. zzt-, 


NUTTING, 


to my nutshell of a summer-house. 1822 Scott Nige/ xxiii, 
Sufficient single beer, old Pillory—and, as I take it, brewed 
at the rate of a nutshell of malt to a butt of Thames. 1846 
Dickens Cricket on Hearth ii, A little cracked nutshell of 
a wooden house. 1861 ALEXANDER Gos. Jesus Christ xv. 
202 Seeing. .the world reduced to a nutshell and our own 
house or village swelled into a world. 

3. In allusions tothe copy of Homer's //iad men- 
tioned by Pliny (Nal. Hist. vii. xxi) which was 
small enough to be enclosed in the shell of a nut. 

1579 Gossox Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 16 The whole worlde is 
drawen in a mappe; Homers Iliades in a nutte shel. 1704 
Swier 7. 7%é vii, I have sometimes heard of an Iliad ina 
Nut-shell, 1843 Caruyre Past § Pres. (1858) 137 It is an 
Iltad in a nutshell. 1865 Times 29 Apr., A whole Iliad of 
finance in a comparative nutshell, 188: Dr. Gheist, An 
A nlobiog. fr. Midlands 143 1m short, it is the iliad of the 
controversy in a nutshell, 

4. In phrases denoting great condensation, brevity, 
or limitation. 

1693 W. Frexe Sed. Ess. i. 8 Can we reduce the school- 
men to a Nut-sbell? 1760 P&il. 7rans. L11. 67 The ground- 
work I present would lie in a nut-shell. 1840 Dickens 
Barn, Rudge xxix, The simplest thing in the world. It lies 
in a nut-shell. 1852 Miss Yonce Casicos (1877) I, xxi. 149 
‘The difference was said to lie in a nutshell, but.. Becket 
was inflexible. 1870 J. H. Newman Gram. Assent. 11. viii. 
3oo A great complex argument, which .. cannot by any 
ingenuity.. be packed into a nutshell, 

b. With zz. In a few words; in a brief or 
condensed statement. 

1831 T. L. Peacock Crotchet Castle ii, There, sir, is poli- 
tical economy in anutshell. 1841 THACKERAY Sec. Funeral 
Napoleon ii, In a nutshell, you have the whole matter. 
1879 Browninc Ned Bratts 210 You have my history in a 
nutshell. 

5. attrib., as nutshell brain, sort, truth, 

1704 .Vew Pract. Piety 38 Metaphysical Speculations of 
Nutshell Brains. 1852 J. H. Newman Scope Unru. Educ. 
Pref. p. xxvi, Iéxtemporizing his lucid views, leading ideas, 
and nutshell truths for the breakfast-table. 1872 Brack 
Adv, Phaetou xxiii, ‘tbe padded uniform may enclose a 
nutshell sort of heart. 

Ilence Nutshell v., to sum up in a few words ; 
to state concisely. 

1892 Nat, Observer 17 Dec. 107/2 To add that the hour- 
glass or Victorian type of figures vies with the high-waisted 
or Empire is to nutshell the extreme ideals of the moment. 
1900 Speaker 14 Apr. 45/1 He thus nutshells the tragic fate 


of the Stuarts. | 
Nuttallite. Af. [See quot. 1824.) A 


white or brown silicate of aluminium and calcium, 
occurring in Massachusetts. 

18z4 Brooke in Ann. Phil. VII. 367, I have therefore 
named it Nuttallite, cut of respect to the gentleman who 
first brought it to this country. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVI. 
374/2 Nuttalite, a mineral which occurs crystallized. Pri- 
mary form a square prism. 1896 Cuester Dict. A/in. 191. 

+Nutte, v. 06s. (OL. nytéian, =OUG. nzz- 
con (G. nutzent); cf. OIG. auzgan (G. niitzen), 
MDu. xetten, MSw. nya (Sw. nyllja, Da. nyite) 
to use, be of use, ON. xydja to milk.) évans. To 
use, make usc of. (Sec also NITTE.) 

c 1000 Sax. Leectud. 11. 184 Pises bu nytta ge on zwfenne 
ze on underne. c1200 /'rin, Coll. Hom, 23 He binam him 
alle be mihte pe he hadde nutted fram be biginninge of be 
worelde. @r225 St. Marher. 1 Alle cristene men..swa 
3ef ha nutted hare nome haued yernet pe lif be echeliche 
ilested. a12zz5 Aucr. R. 370 Bute be on was iwuned, uor 
his kolde mawe uorto nutten hote spices. 

Nutted,«. [f Nursd.1+-zp2] 

1. Provided with, fastened by, a nut. Also fg. 

1688 Hotme Armoury mi. xv. (Roxb.) 30/2 An anchor 
reuersed, sans stock, the Arme nutted and edged. 1825 J. 
Nicnoson Oferat. Mechanic 563 The ends of the abutinents 
are also made of iron, screwed, or nutted, at each of the ends, 
1830 Examiner 308/2 All her feelings..seem to have been 
screwed down and nutted. 1885 Bazaar 30 Mar, 1272/3 
Bicycle, U rim, nutted spokes. 

2. Abounding in, prolific of, nuts. rare. 

1859 WuittiER Kenoza Lake 14 Tlie nutted woods we 
wandered through. 

Nutter (nvta:). 
One who gathers nuts. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 257/2 A Nutter, xnclearius, 1826 in 
Cobbett Aur. Ridcs (1885) Il. gs, I had some talk with 
some of these nutters, 1864 Tennyson £u. dvd. 8 Anda 
hazlewood, By autumn nutters haunted. 

Nuttery (natéri). [f. Nur s6.14-rry.] 

1. A place in which nut-trees grow. 

1824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. (1863) 50 In another 
moment he has mounted the bank, and is in the midst of 
the nuttery. : ; 

2. A place in which nuts are stored. 

188: Graphic 15 Oct. 402/1 Busy rats, who carry off and 
also establisli a nuttery. 1882 Cent. Mag. XXV. 300 They 
{inice] generally have a well-filled granary or nuttery. 

+ Nutting, 56. Obs. rare—'. (See quot.) 

1606 HVily Beguiled C iv b, Sweet Pegge.., comely Pegge, 
my nutting, my sweeting, my Love, my Doue. 

Nutting, 2é/. sd. [f. Nur v.+-1ne 1] 

1. The action of gathering nuts. . 

1824 Miss Mitrorp Viélage Ser. 1. (1863) 50 Manage it 
how you may, nutting is scrambling work. 1861 Geo. 
Euior Silas Af. i. 2 Who would often leave off their nutting 
or bird’s-nesting to peep in at the window of tbe atone 
cottage, 1884 Harper's Mag. Sept. 615/2 Ozias foun 
Prudy doing anything butnutting. . 

2. atirib., as nutling-crook, -stick, sihied oa 

19722 Case of Edw. Collins 8 In nutting-time,.he 
icdparae ain his woods. _ 1799 Worpsw. Nutting 7A 
nutting-crook in hand. «1849 H. Coteripcr a al 


(& Nur sé.l or vu. +-er1L] 


NUTTING. 


II. 350 Let no one make his nutting-stick like a pastoral 
staff. 1867 Lnglishwom. Dom. Mag. Sept. 475 Nutting 
day is still kept up as a rural holiday in September. 1873 
‘Susan Cooripce’ What Katy Did at Sch. x. 174 The 
other day we had a nutting picnic. 

Nutting, /f/. a. (Cf. pree.] Nut-gathering. 

1821 Crare Vill. Alinstr. 1. 88 Now a scene of rural 
glee, With many a nutting swain and maid. 

Nu‘ttish, a. [f. Nur sé] Nut-like. 

1893 Sat. Rev. 11 Mar. 258/1 They ought to live entirely 
upon nuts, or, failing nuts, such food as 1s most nuttish in 
its nature. 

[f Nur sb.1+ Tree sé.J A tree 


Nu 't-tree. 
that bears nuts; esf. the hazel (Corylas Avellana). 

1390 Gower Conf. II. 30 Phillis in the same throwe Was 
schape into a Notetre. c1400 Maunvev. (1839) xxviii. 289 
There ben Note Trees, that beren Notes all grete asa 
Mannes Hed. 1483 Cath. Angl. 2357/2 Nuttre, corudus. 
1567 Mariet Gr. Forest 53 b, The Nut tree may be called 
and that very aptlie, an iniurious and vnquiet neighbour. 
1598 W. Puivuir tr. Linschoten 8 Therein growe many 
Indian palines or nut trees. 1662 J. Davies tr. A/andelslo's 
Trav. (1669) 119 The Mangas grow on Trees not much 
unlike our Nut-trees. 1726 Leoni Alberti's Archit. 1. 27/1 
The Nut Tree is extremely tractable, and good for.. 
TGoards or Planks. 1839-40 W. Irvine Wolfert’s Roost 
(1855) 35 The squirrel, from his nut-tree, would gaze at me 
for an instant, with sparkling eye. 

attrib, 1601 Horraxo Pliny 1. 437 Those plums. .that 
are graffed in Nut-tree stocks. 1706 Puitiirs (ed. Kersey), 
Nuciprunnum, a Plum grafted on a Nut-tree Stock. 1882 
W. F. Kirsy Europ. Butterflies & Al. (1903) Plate lv, 
Nefpticula Microthcriella—Nut-tree Piginy. 

Nutty (nvti), a. [ff Nur sé.}4+-y¥1J 

1. Abounding in, or prodtietive of, nuts. 

1662-7 CowLey Of Plants Wks. (Grosart) II. 276/1 The 
Hazel,., upon whose nutty Top A Squirrel sits. 1859 Sata 
Tw. Round Clock (1861) 271 Barcelona (which nutty sea- 
port I have never visited). 1870 Miss BrouGutON Xed as 
Rose 1. 268 The nutty, hriary hedgerows. 

2. Nut-like; having a taste like nuts. 

1836-41 Branoe Chem. (ed. 5) 1132 Fine olive oil is ex- 
tremely bland and tasteless, or at least has only a slight 
nutty flavour. 1853 Wotrr Pict. SA. Life 38 Next comes 
orchata de chufas, white creamy nutty liquid, soothing the 
soul. 1879 JEFFERIES Wild Life in S. Co. 211 Their flavour 
when taken from the hush is sweet, juicy, ‘nutty’. 

b. Pleasant, rich, full of zest or flavour. 

1823 New Monthly Mag. VIII. 498 Supper, drink, and 
nutty mirth succeeded. 1894 Current Hist. 1V. 475 It has, 
too, Mr. Blackmore's characteristic, leisurely, nutty humor 
in ahundance. 

c. slang. Spiey or piquant in interest. 

1894 Sata Loudon up to Date 329 The case, he inci- 
dentally adds, promises to be a ‘ nutty’ one, . 

3. slang. a. Amorous, fond; enthusiastic. Usu. 
const. zfov (a person). 

1821 Ecan Life in Loudon |. 223 The Hon. Tom Dashall 
.. was getting. .rather nutty in that quarter of the globe. 
1823 Grose’s Dict. Vulgar T. (Egan) s.v. Nuts, A person 
who conceives a strong inclination for another of the 
opposite sex, is said to he quite nutty, or nuts upon him or 
her. 1828 Sporting Alag. XXII. 174 The Strand-lane and 
Lambeth men became quite nutty upon their hretbren, and 
offered to hack them at any odds. 1840 /'raser’s Alag. 
XXII. 583 Being so nutty upon one another. 

b. Queer; not right in the head. 

rgo1 Pal! Alall G. 27 May 6/2 Patterson declared that 
Philbrook was ‘nutty’ in regard to the question of fraud, 
and that he was crazy over the idea that everyhody opposed 
to him was dishonest. 

4. slang. Smart, spruce. 

1823 Byron Yuan x1. xix, Black-eyed Sal (his blowing), 
So prime, so swell, so nutty, and so knowing. 1834 Ains- 
worTH Kookwood 1. v. II. 346 But my nuttiest blowen, 
one fine day,. .To the heaks did her fancy man betray. 1839 
Reynovos Prckw, Abroad xxvi. 224 And the heak wore his 
nuttiest wig. 

5. Combh., as nutty-brown, flavoured, -looking. 

1828 Sporting ag. XXIII. 33 Master Tommy, who by 
the hye is a devilish nutty looking lad. 1861 THacKERAY 
four Georges iv. (1862) 185 One of Truefitt’s best nutty- 
hrown wigs, 1874 Garroo & Baxter A/at, Aled. 251 With 
a clear cinnamon-brown seed-coat, and a hland, sweetish, 


nutty-flavoured kernel. 
+Nutual, a. Ols. rare. [f. L. niitus nod, 


gesture.] Expressed merely by a gesture. 

1607 Scholast. Disc. agst, Antichrist 1, ii. 160 Bellarmine 
-.teacheth that besides mentall and vocall prayer, the 
Crosse is a Nutuall prayer by him selfe. /dfd. 161 So then 
the nutuall prayer of the Crosse wanteth inward deuotion. 

Nu't-weevil. Zxé. [f. Nur sd,t + WEEVIL, 
Cf. Sw. sotvifvel.] A small beetle (Balaninus 
nucum), which deposits its eggs in green hazel- 
and filbert-nuts. 

1802 EancLey Anim. Biogr. (1813) M1. 134 The Nut 
Weevil..is produced from the white grub that we often find 
living in the interior of the hazel nut. 1838 Peany Cycd. X. 
269/2 Great quantities of filberts are rendered useless by 
heing attacked hy the nut-weevil. 1863 J.G. Woop /d/ustr, 
Nat. Hist. III. 475 The maggots that are so frequently 
found in nuts. .are the larva: of the Nut weevil. 

Nuwa(u)b, variants of Nawas, nabob. 

Nuwe, obs. form of NEw a. 

| Nux vomica (nvks vy'mika). [med.L., f. 
nux nut+fem. of *vomicus, {. vomére to vomit.] 

1. The seed contained in the pulpy fruit of an 
East Indian tree (Strychitos Nitx-vomica), from 
which the poison strychnia is obtained. 

1578 LANGHAM Gard, //ealth 437 Nvx vomica either alone 
or with salt, causeth astrong vomite. 1584 R. Scot Discov. 
Witcher, xi. xiii. (1886) 252 Into whom he had thrust a 
dramme of Vu. vomica, or some other such poison. 1656 
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Eart Monm., tr. Soccalini'’s Adits. fr. Parnass. . xc. 
(1674) 244 The Arsnick, and Nux Vonica of those torturing 
plaisters, 1693 PA. Trans. XVII. 763 Whe Publisher 
gives us 4sorts of Canfram, all a-kin to the Vax bomtca 
of our Shops. 1711 Loud. Gaz. No. 4845/4, 2 Dales qt. each 
5 C.of Nux Vomica. 17784. James’ Diss. Fevers (ed. 8) 48 
Cutting in small pieces some of the crow fig, commonly 
called uuxvontica, 1822-34 Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) 1. 
627 he nux vomica and Ignatius’s hean..combine, with an 
intense bitter, a most active narcotic virtue. 1860 Pirssr Lad, 
Chem. Wonders 63 The fearful and fatal powers of nux- 
vomica have rendered it well known throughout the world. 
1879 S/. George's Llosp. Rep. YX. 157 She was in hospital for 
eleven weeks, under treatment by nux vomica and valerian. 

attrib, 1861 Bestiey Asan, Hot. 591 The Koochla tree 
produces Nux Vomica seeds, so well known for their power- 
fully poisonous effects. 1866 Treas. Bot. 1106/1 The alka- 
loid .had been derived from nux-vomica bark. /éfd., The 
wood of the nux-vomica tree is hard and very hitter. 

2. The tree producing the nux-vomica seeds. 

1876 If¥artey AZ7at, Aled. (ed. 6) 511 Nux-vomica, is a 
small tree, with a crooked stem, and corymbs of greenish 
white flowers. 1879 Cassell’s Techn, Educ. 11. 66 Strych- 
nine ..is procured from the hruised seeds of the wz.+ 
vomica, which are imported from. .Ceylon. ; 

Hlence Nux-vo-micize v., to adulterate by in- 
fusing nux vomica. 

1866 Blackmore Cradock Nowell x\viii, Stuff..which the 
publicans nux vomicize up to proof. 

+ Nnuje, nuju, adv. Obs. rare. [Cf OF. 222 
gén(a.] Now, even now. 

¢ 1200 OrMIN 9961 Forr nu33u wat he well all hu He shall 
all mannkinn demenn. ¢1250 Gen. § /-x. 1328 Abrahain 
dat swerd ut-dro3, And was redi to slon him nuse. 


Nuysible, -yble, obs. forms of NuIsIBLE. 
| Nuzzer (nzz91). Also 8 nuzr, f/. nuzzies, 
g nuz(z)ur, nagur. [Urdii (Pers., Arab.) ~» 


nazr gift, f, Arab. zazara he vowed.J In India, 


a present made by an inferior to a superior. 

1776 Trial Foseph Fowke, etc. 3/1 You have given.. 
15,000 rupees in nuzzies to the Governor. 1785 H. T. 
Co.esrooke in Life (1873) 16 Presents of ceremony, called 
nuzzers, were to many a great portion of their suhsistence. 
1828 J. B. Fraser Auzztlbash 1. ix. 119 A young Eersanee 
whelp as an offering—as a nuzzer from my servant to his 
master's daughter. 1857 Sir F. Parcrave Norm. & Eng. 
11.617 Notwithstanding this nuzur, Otho decided in favour 
of France. 1870 Kaye “Hist, Sefoy War II. App. 662, 1.. 
presented my nuzzur to his Majesty to accept. 


So Nuzzera'na. [Urdii 5\,35 xazranah.] 


1788 BURKE Sf, agst. W. Hastings Wks. XIII. 432 The 
Nuzzer or Nuzzeranah, which is a tribute of acknowledze- 
ment from an inferiour toa superiour. 1858 J. B. Norton 
Topics 83 The native state..also took its occasional nuzzer- 
ana... Nuzzerana is not required, because it is not included 
in our regular system. 

Nu2zzing, v6/. sé. 
made by the camel. 

a 1693 Urqguhart’s Rabelais xiii, The barking of currs, 
bawling of Mastiffs, ..nuzzing of Camels. 

Nu-zzle, s. zare. ff. next.] An act of 
nuzzling ; a rub with the nose. 

@ 1890 Mind in Nature 1. 142 (Cent.}, Horses, cows, deer, 
and dogs even, nuzzle each other; but then a nuzzle, being 
performed with the nose, is not a kiss, 


Nuzzle (nv-zl), v1 Forms: a. 5 nosele, 6 
nosyll, 6, 8 nosle, 9 nozzle. f&. 6-7 nousle. 
y. 6-7 nusle, 7-8 nussle (6 nuszle), 7 nuzzel, 
7-8 nuzle, 6- nuzzle. [f. Nosr sé. + -LE 3; 
perh. originally suggested by the adv. NoSELING, 
but ef. Du. sezzelen (Kilian neuselen), G. r225- 
(s)el, niis(s)eln, nds(s)eln, Sw. dial. xossla to 
poke with the nose, to snuffle, to speak through 
the nose. For the variation in the forms ef. next. ] 

I. zztr. +1. To bring the nose towards the 


ground; to grovel. Ods. rare. 

cxg25 St. Elizabeth of Spaibeck in Anglia VXI. 109/2 
Sche noseles downe forwarde and wonderly crokes her hody. 

2. To burrow or dig with the nose; to thrust 
the nose into the ground or anything lying on it. 

1530 Patscr. 645/1, I nosyll, as a swyne dothe in the 
yerth with her groyne, 7e fourlle du museau. 1575 TURBERV. 
Venerie 156 The male pigges..will nouzle and turne up the 
grounde tenne or twelve paces further of, than the females 
do. 1595 SreNsER Col, Clout 763 In pleasures wastefull well 
.-like moldwarps nousling still they lurke. 1600 SuRFLET 
Countrie Farme vii. xxvii. 854 The wilde bore.. willingly 
followeth one furrowe, nusling all along the ridge vntill be 
come to the ende of it. 1622 Masse tr. Aleman's Guzman 
@' Aif.1.51 This Bore one of the Groomes found Nuzzling 
in the litter,.. turning it all topsie-turvy. 1707 tr. Wé&s. 
C'tess D'Anots (1715) 440 She trotted away grunting and 
nuzling with her Snout. 1790 Burke #7. Rev. 347 It was 
not made to entice the smell of a mole, nuzzling and hurying 
himself in his mother earth. 1814 Scott Haz, |xiv, Davie 
all this while lay with his nose almost in the fire, nuzzling 
among the ashes. 1866 J. LB. Rose tr. Ovid's Alet. 61 
Mingling with steers and nuzzling in the grass. 1889 T. 
Harpy A/ayor Casterbr. v, Like sows nuzzling for acorns. 

b. In fig. use, with along. 

1713 Arsutunot Yost2 Bull ui). vii, Sir Roger shook his 
Ears, and nuzled along, well-satisfied within himself that 
he was doing a charitable Work. : 

3. To poke or push with the nose zz or zzfo 


something. Also fig. 

1592 SHAKS. Vex. & Ad. 1115 And nousling in his flanke 
the louing swine Sheath'd vnaware the tuske in his soft 
groine. 1682 N. O. Botlean’s Lutrin wv. 305 A heavy Abbey 
Luhber ! Whose Head was always nuzzling in the Cuhber'd ! 
1750 SoaME Jenyns Mod. fine Lady Wks. 1790 I. 73 Th’ 


[Imitative.] The noise 


WNUZZLE. 


embroider'd colonel flatters with a sneer, And the cropt 
ensign nuzzles in her ear. 1812 W. Tennant Amster Ju. 
vili, The bev’rage wherein fiddlers like to nuzzle. 1847 
Youatt Horse vit 150 If a pail of good gruel is placed 
within his reach, how will he nuzzle in it. 1899 Pad? Mall 
Alag. Feh. 262 ‘ Hut, you beast !’ he added,..when the 
mare nuzzled into his neck. 

b. To keep the nose pressing a? or about, to 
press or rub the nose agazzst, something. 

With against the sense approximates to 4b. 

1603 [see NuocGe. z]. 1657 G. Torney Daphnis & 
Chloe 125 The Lambs riggle and nussle at their dugs. 
1726 Swirt Gulliver w. ii, Carrying them on their Backs, 
nuzzling with their Face against the Mother’s Shoulders. 
1855 Sternens Bh. Farm (ed. 2) 1. 654/1 Every pig takes 
its own place, and nuzzles at the udder with the teat held 
in the mouth, 1855 Kincstey HWestw. //o/ xviii, [The 
sharks) are nuzzling already at my toes! 1892 Kirtinc 
Barrack.r, Ballads, Fast & West 65 The red mare ran to 
the Colonel's son, and nuzzled against his breast. 

transf. 1894 R. Le Gariienxe Prose s’ancies 188, 1 
could see the boat nuzzling up against the pier. 

e. Of dogs: To snuff or poke with the nose. 

1806-7 J. Beresrorp Misertes Hum, Life 1. xix, A large 
hulldog .. who keeps up a stifled growl with his muzzle 
nuzzling ahout your calf. 1834 Sir H.Tayvior Artevelde 1. 
iv. iv, Sanxere Came nuzzling like a dog to find some flesh 
Whereon to fix. 1879 Browninc /van /vanovitch 183 
Nuzzling now with snout, Now ripping, tooth and claw. 

To poke with the fingers. rare. 

1806-7 J. BeresForo A/iseries J/um. Life xu. xxvii, The 
dull,,sound..in your ears..which all your tweaking, nuz- 
zling, and rummaging at them, serves only toincrease. 1860 
O. W. Houmes /’rof. Break/.-t. viii, [Vhe Professor] feels 
thorax and arm, and nuzzles round among muscles as those 
horrid old women poke their fingers into the salt-meat on 
the provision-stalls. 

4. To nestle, to lie snug in bed, etc. 

1601 Weever A/irr. A/art. Biijb, Twixt the sheete and 
pillow I nuzled in, joyn’d knees and chin together. 1654 
Gayton Pleas. Votes 1v. vill. 217 At Cock-crowing he takes his 
bed, and there nuzzles till Hesperus cramps him hy the toes. 
1685 Cotton tr. Afontaigne III. 450 Was not this to nustle 
and settle himself to sleep at greaterease? 1878 JEFFERIES 
Gamekecper at //. 2 The ferret is a shivery creature, and 
likes nothing so well as to nozzle down in a coat-pocket with 
a little hay. 

fig. 1597 J]. Payne Royal Exch. 14 The Lord saw cowld- 
nes and backwardnes in religion, by nuszling to depely 
in the world. 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xx. ccx, Th’ 
ahstrusest things Which in the Mind’s dark Temper nuzling 
lie, By you exposed are to every eye. @ 1658 CLEVELAND 
The Times 48 Wks. (1637) 240 Thus Tyranny's a stately 
Palace, where Ambition sweats to climb and nustle there. 

b. To nestle on or close to some part of a per- 


son. Also ref. 

1611 A. Starrorp Niobe dissolv'd 199 [Wisdom] nuzzleth 
her selfe in his bosom, cherishetb his soule. 1637 HeEywooo 
Pleas. Dial. v. Wks. 1874 VI. 20x Will your rest Seeme 
sweeter, if I nuzzle on your brest? a1652 Brome Novella 
ut. i, To Kisse the hand,..and then embrace, Then nuzzle 
in the Elizium of your bosome! 17.. Hencey A/froge in 
Galt Rothelan (1824) 11. iv, That artless homage, Which the 
fond infant to his mother paid, Smiling and nuzzling, hang- 
ing to her bosom. 1752 F, Coventry Pompey the Little 
(ed. 3) 135 In this agreeable situation nuzzling hehind the 
back of a lousy drab. @ 1849 H. Coreripce /’0ems (1850) 
II. 270 Free to nuzzle and to nest In the sweet valley of 
her breast. 1894 Hart Caine A/anaman 14 Pete nuzzled 
up to Philip's side. , : 

e. To lie, or otherwise associate, close ogether, 
or with another. Also fig. 

1708 Brit. Apollo No. 104. 3/1 He was nuzzled together 
with a Doxy. 1719 D'Urrey Pills (1872) IV. 322 No Pigs 
ina Stye..E’er nussled so close, Or more amourous together. 
1742 Jarvis Don Quix. 1. v. xlvi, If she were so, she would 
not he nuzzling at every turn and in every corner with a 
certain personin the company. 1883 Sat. Review 15 Dec. 
752 The theory which bids the greatest of all kingdoms 
buddle and nuzzle with the trumpery republics of yesterday. 

IL. trans. 5. a. To root wp with the nose or 
snout; to push aszde with the nose. rare. 

1613 Answ. Uncasing of Machiavel G jh, Swine eats the 
flowres, then nusles vp the roote, 1628 WitHER Brit. Re- 
mtemb. vi, 1105 Gods herbs of grace To nouzle up ; his 
Vineyard to deface. 1764 Nat. Hist. in Ann. Reg. 87/2 
The sheep industriously nosled it aside to hite a hlade. 

b. To touch or rub with the nose. 

1812 W. Tennant Anster F. 1. xxxvii, Nuzzling the nasty 
ground ohsequiously. 1883 Loxgian’s Mag. Dec. 200 The 
vicious animal..hegan to ‘nuzzle’ me with his nose and 
prehensile upper hip. 1891 Kirtinc Light that Failed 
{1900) 16 Twenty whale-hoats were nuzzling a sand-bank, 

6. To thrust in (the nose or head). 

1594 Nasne Unfort. Trav. 59 The Dogge nusling his 
nose vnder the necke of the Deare. 1683 Pil. Trans. 
XIII. 133 It nuzzles its head so deep in the coats of the 
intestines. 1860 4// Year Round No, 37. 258 Some of the 
wretches were nuzzling their gory heads in the scooped-out 
stomach. 1892 Symonos Life in Swiss Highl. vi. 132 Six 
stalwart horses..nuzzling their noses to the brimful stalls. 

7. ‘To put a ring into the nose, as of a hog’ 
(Ogilvie, 1850). 

Hence Nu‘zzling A//. a. 

1596 SPENSER /.Q. Iv. xi. 32 Mole, that like a nousling 
Mole doth make His way still under ground, till Thamis he 
overtake. 


Nuzzle (nv-z'l), v.2 Now rare, Forms: a. 
6 nosyll, -el (6-7 -ell), nossel, noz(z)el, nozle. 
8B. 6 nowsel, nousel(1, 6-7 nousle, nouzle, 
nouzel(l. y. 6 noosell (6-7 -el), noozel, 
noozle. 65. 6 nusell, 6-7 nussel, nus(s)le. « 
6-7 nuz(z)el, -ell, nuzle, 6- nuzzle. [Of ob- 
scure origin, ‘The aidentity of the forms with 
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those of the prec. verb make it possible that this 
also is f. Nose sé., but the connexion of sense is 
not clear. In sense 2 the word had great vogue 
from about 1530 to 1650.] 

+1. trans. To accustom (a dog or hawk) to 
attack other animals or birds. Oés. 

1530 Patcsor. 6435/1, I nosyll a yonge thing, I bolden it 
fyrsi 10 do, or enterprise a thynge, where afore i1 wanteth 
boldnesse, Fe afprime. I have nosylled my yonge dogge 
to daye at a re, he is made for ever. 1575 FuRBERV. 
Faulcourie126 fyou woulde nousel or entera haggarde,then 
do not enter hir or sette hir in bloude upon a yong praye or 
inure hir thereto. 1618 Latuau Falconry (1633) 96 Let her 
kill some two or three more..; it will so nuzze!l her,as that 
shee wil not afier misse the wilde Rooke or any other thing. 
1688 Hotme Armoury 1. xi. 239 2 Nowsel/, to entize or 
inure the Hawk to love to fly at her Prey. 

+2. Totrain, educate, uurture {a person) zz some 
opinion, habit, etc. Freq. with 2p. Ods. 

a. 1519 Hoxman Vule. £6 It were more a vauntage.. 
that yonge childrens wyttis were other wyse sette a warke 
than nossel them in suche errour. 1545 Brixktow Couzpi. 
60 Thus for lukers sake the greasy canonistes nosel tl:e 
peple in idolatory. « 1600 Hooker Anse. Travers’ Suppl. 
§ 26, I take no ioy in striuing, I haue not beene nozled or 
trayned vp in it. 

B. 1532 More Confut. Tindate Wks. 587/1 Some be so 
sore nowseled in the false heresies, .. y* finally thei die 
therin. 1579 J. Stuspes Gaping Gulf Dj, Her father will 
nousell her in hys own religion. 161z I. Jamis Corrups. 
Script. iv. 98 To humor their Nouices, and nousle them vp 
in this fond conceit. 1655 Futter CA. /Jist. vit. 374 The 
infirmities of people, long nouzled in ignorance and super- 
stition, and incapable of a sudden. . alteration. 

y- c1sgo tr. Pot, Verg. Eng. /fist. (Camden) I. 214 The 
Danes . weare all readie nooseled in the sweetenesse of the 
soyle. 1591 Savite Sacitus, (ist. wv. xxii. 225 To noosell 
his souldiers in licentiousness ano cruelty. 1606 J. CARPEN- 
TER Solomon's Solace xxviii, 118 The man which hath beene 
lous nooseled vp in vices, will..onely with much adoe leaue 
them 

6. 1553 Bate bocacyou in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) 1. 337 
Thus were the people nusled vp from their yowth, in calling 
vpon dead men, and yinages. 1583 5TuBBES Auat. dbus. 
(1879) 54 Thet must needs be a nice and curious people 
who are thus nusseled up in such daintie atiyre, 1652-62 
Hevyun Cosmozr. 11. (1682) 202 Natural Indians, nusled in 
Paganism. 1686 W. ve Britaise (fan. Prud. iii. 12 “the 
ends of the Common People, if nusled up in Factious 
Liberty, are much different from the Designs of Soveraign 
Princes. 

« 1587 Houxsuep Chron, II. 1225/2 Being an English- 
man hy birth, and from his infancie..1uzled in papistrie. 
3598 Barrer Jheor, it'arres v.i. 169 One that had bene 
nuzled vp in warre even from a child. 1642 J. Batc 

-dusw, to Can ii, 18 Vhe ordaining of ignorant ministers 
-.the meanes to nuzzle people in ignorance. 1669 W. 
Simpson //yctrol. Chym. 213 Whe people may no longer Le 
nuzzled up in the expectation. 

tb. ref. (Const. as prec.) Obs. 

1548 Ubatt, etc. Eras. Par. Fohu xi. 79 Wherein we 
haue long tyme nusseled our selues. 1579 Tomson Calzin's 
Serm. Ti, 88/1 He that will cherishe and nousell vp him 
selfe in wickednesse. 1607 Hiexon Ji’£s, 1. 80 The diuell 
helping them forward with many shifts to nouzell themselues 
in ignorance, 164z RocrKks .Veaan 9 Doubtlesse he 
meanes they shall nuzzle up themselves in adead senselesse 
estate. /brd. 140 That they might nouzle up themselves 
the more unsuspectedly in their secret uncleannesse. 

+c. With other constructions (esp. with). Obs. 

1530 Tinpace Pract. Predates H ij, His mynde was to.. 
kepe him without a wife that..he might haue bene noselled 
and entangled with hores. 1548 PattEN “.rfect. Scot. c vij b, 
Nooseld of my nurce neuer too he spare of spech. 4 1591 
H. Ssutw Sern. (1637) 228 They are so nousled to the world 
and acquainted with sinne. 1621 Burton Auat. Med. un. i. 
1. Hi, (1651) 655 Pussessed with blinde zeal, and nusled with 
superstition, 1689 HickeRincu.t Modest [Inquiries W. 11 
Bigotted and Nuzled to maintain Prie.t-Craft. 1692 Wac- 
stTarFe Vindice Carol. x. 74 The London and Wesiminster 
Pulpits..nuzzled the People into a resisting the King, 

+3. To bring up, rear, train, educate. Oés, 

1558 Warbe tr. déexis’ Secr. ‘Vo Rdr., Yet haue I alwaies 
heen noseled vp by a certaine ambition and vainglorie. 
1568 Skixner tr. Vontanuus’ nguisit. 82b, So that hauing 
such store both of bookes and miaisters to tnsiruct them, 
they began to novell their whole couent. 1600 HlotLanp 
Livy 1, lii. 123 To flesh the Commons, and to nuzzle them 
up, and acquaint thent with exercising crueltie upon the 
Nobles. 1615 Braruwait Strafpado (1878) 150 What 
Saint is she, hat .. Nusles my damned Atheis1, makes 
him curse Nature and fortune? 1645 Proct. conc. Bh. 
Com. Pr. 5 The Conimon- Prayer way a meanes to nuzzle up 
anon-preaching and ignorant Ministry. 

+b. To impose upon, deceive. Ods. rare. 

¢ 1680 Elickerinaite Whiggison t. Wks 1716 1.23 Can a 
few Renezadoes, or Papists think to nuzzle the mos: glorious 
Isle and City of the Universe? 1705 — Priest-cr. iv. (1721) 
205 lherefore you are a Pack of nonsensical Bigots, to be 
nuzled so easily hy Priest-craft. 

. Tonurse, to cherish fondly; to provide witha 
snug place of rest (cf. Nuzz.eE uv. 4). 

1581 Mutecaster Posttious vi. (1887) 47 All those offices, 
wherunto our bodie serueth naturally,..must be cherished 
and nusled.  160z Maxston Antonio's Rev. Prol., Being 
hugged in the armes, And nuzzled twixt the hreastes of 
happinesse. 1607 WaLkincton Of¢. Glass iv. 46 We nusle 
Serpents in our own bosom..till they sting us to death. 
1652 Crasnaw Mary Magdalene Wks. (1904) 260 The deaw 
no more will sleep Nuzzel'd in the lilly’s neck. 

1854 Fraser's Mag. XIX. 212 As thirsty hees that sup 
Nuzzled within a noonday lily’s cup. 1891 Hace Caine 
Scapegoat xi, Why had he heen..fondling and nuzzling and 
coddling them (= fancies]? 

Hence Nuvzzled fd/. a.; Nu‘zzling vél. 5b.; 
also + Nwzzling sé., nursling. 
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1586 Leicester Corresf. (Camden) 338 The count Morrice 
was there..and young Mr. Hatton, for his firs: nuselinge. 
1593 Bacchus Bountie in Hart. Wise. (1809) Il. 264 Frag- 
rantlie fuming vp. .into the nosetrills of all his nosled nouises. 
1638 Drumm. or Hawtn. /reue Wks. (1711) 164 These few 
Miles of Ground, which bred and intertain'd thy Nuslings 
young. i ; 

Nwyn, variant of New v. Ods. 

Ny, variant of NYE; obs. f. NIGH a. 

+ Ny, obs. variant of NE con7.1, nor. 

€ 1425 Cursor M. 7361 (Trin.), Nor his sones ny him I 
knowe. a@1450 Myre 48 In honeste clothes thow moste 
gon, Baselard ny bawdryke were bow non. 

+ Ny, variant of NE co77.*, than. Oés. 

c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 4140 Of hurre hurt he toke nomore 
hede Ny paw he hadde y-hade no harme, 

+ Nyas, sd. (and a.) Obs. Forms: 5 nyesse, 
6 niesse, niass(e, nyasse, 6-7 nias, 7 niaise, 
nias, nyas. [See Eyas.]} 

1. A young hawk, an Eyas. 

1495 Act 11 Alen, Vil,c.i7 Any Hauke of the hrede of 
Englond called Nyesse, gossehauke, tassel,..or faucon. 1575 
‘Tursery. Faulconrie 103 Whither they hee sorehawkes 
mowed or Nyesse, yet are they of sundrye natures, 

b. attrib, or as adj. Also transf. 

1611 Cotar. s.v. Wiard, Faulion niard,a Nias Faulcon. 
1617 Minsuru Ductor, A Niay Ilawke. 1636 Fescé ulus 
Floruim 48, 1 on my Table set..Capons, Lamb, Veal, and 
dainiiest Fowl,.. Then like a Nyas-dragon on them fly. 

2. Applied allusively to persons. 

1576 Petrie Pallace 82 If they ..knowe him to be a 
Niesse, which wyl neuer away, then they make hym flee. 
1531 — Guazzo’s Civ. Conv. itt. (1586) 136 Vher is no man 
such a Niasse, but that continuall bohbes and repulses wil 
make him soare away. 1589 Greene Tudlies Loue Wks. 
(Grosart) VII. 167 If shee be so ramage let hir flye, and 
seeke for a Niess that may prooue more gentle. 1616 BD. 
Jonson Devil an Ass 1, vi, Laught at, sweet bird? is that 
the scruple? Come, come, Thou art a Niaise (szarg. A 
Niaise is a young Hawke, tane crying out of the nest]. 

Nyce, obs. form of Nirce, Nic—E a. Nyce- 
becetur, -byceter: sce NiceBEcETUR. Nyce- 
ling: see NICELING. 

+Nycette. Oss. rare. Also 5 nyzett, 6 
nysett, ?niced. [Of obscure origin.] ‘A breast- 
cloth; a light wrapper for the bosom, or neck’ 
(Halliwell, s.v. .Viced). 

1499 in Somerset Med. Wills (1901) 385 [My best kerchief 
called a] ‘ Nyzett’. 1508 I} 7/t of /lamnptou (Somerset Io.), 
ij newe aprons, ij kercheffes & ij nycettes. 1530 Wilts. 
IWils (1850) 155 My best carchyve, my best apron, my best 
nycette. 

ycholaite, -ayte: sce NicoLaITe Oés. 
7+Nychomet. O¢s.-! [ad. surtchrmata of the 
Latin text.} Onyx. 

4 1400-50 A le.rander 3671 Sum was smeth smaragdyns & 
obize small gemmes, And new nychometis nemellus endentid. 

Nychtie, obs. Sc. forms of Nici v., NIGHT. 

Nychtbur, -bour, obs. Sc. ff. NEIGHBUUR. 

Nychtertaill, Sc. var. of NIGHTERTALE Oés. 

Ny-chthemer, anglicized form of next. 

1837 Wuewe ce Jlist. (uduct. Sct. (1857) 1.150 The solar 
days (or rather the “yc themers, compounded of a night and 
a day), would be unequal. 

|| Nychthemeron (nikp/mergn). Alsonycth-. 
(a. Gr. vuxOnpepov, neut. of vux@nyepos lasting for 
a day and a night, f. vué, vuer- night + qpepa 
day.) <A period of twenty-four hours, consisting 
of a day and a night. 

1682 I]. More Aauuot. Glauvills Lux O.115 Onely the 
shadowy Vale of the Night will he cast over them once ina 
Nycthemeron. 1727-38 Cuampers Cyc s.v. Gout, About 
two or three o’clock in the morning (the space ofa nychthe- 
meron from its access). 1882 Morton Heroes Sct, Astron. 
51 Tables of the prosthapheresis and nychthemeron are 
given, 1882 .Vature XXVI. 79/2 The year was regarded 
by them as an extended nycthemeron. 

ychtingale, obs. Sc. form of NIGHTINGALE, 
Nycitee, obs. form of Nicety. Nycker, obs. 
form of NIcKER sé.1 Nycolait, variant of Nrco- 
LAITE Oés. Nycromancye, -mansy, obs. 
forms of NECROMANCY. 

Nyctalope (niktaloup), sd. and a, [ad. Gr. 
vurTaday, -adwnos NycraLors. Cf. F. and Py. 
nyclalope, Sp. nictalope.] 

A. sb. One affected with nyctalopia. 

Found only in the plural, which may be inlended for the 
classical plural (ntkiilo“"piz) of Nyctators. ; 

1601 Hownann /¥éiny xxvut. xi, Such as be dim-sighted 
and see little or nothing toward night (whome the Greeks 
call Nyctalopes). 1754 Wed. Observ. gy Img. (1776) I. xiii. 
t1g Of the Nyctalopes of the Ancients, 1764 JV. /udia Dis. 
61 Neither do any of the Nyctalopes complain of head-achs. 
1838 Penny Cyct. X11. 114/2 In the 2nd book of his * Prie- 
dicta’, he [Hippocrates] says, ‘We call those nyctalopes 
who see by night’. 

B. adj. Having the power of seeing by night. 

1847-9 Loadd’s Cyel. Anat. IV. 219/1 This great develop- 
ment in a nycialope aniinal is an interesting fact. 

li Nyctalopia (niktalowpia), ath. Also 9 
nycht-. [late L. xyclalopia \\sidore, with variant 
nyclalmos),a. Gr. *vuetadwaia, f. vuxtaday, f. vi, 
vuxt- night +adAa-ds blind+@y eye: cf. the rare 
forms dAawndés and dAawms blind. So Sp. sict- 
alopia, F. nyctalopie. 

The term vuetaAwy was used by Galen and other writers 
in its proper sense of ‘ blind by night’, but was afterwards 
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erroneously taken to mean ‘seeing hy night’ (as if simply 
from vif and wy). The confusion resulting from this mistake 
has also extended to the converse term HEmERatopia.] 

a. Night-blindness; recurrent dimness or loss 
of vision after sunset, generally produced by ex- 
posure to astrong light. b. Inability to see cleaily 
except by night; night-vision, day-blindness. 

1684 Briccs in Pll, Trans. XIV. 563 The case now 
meniion’d. .is call’d by later Writers Vyctalopia. 1693 tr. 
Blancard’s Phys. Dict.(ed_2), Nyctalopia, two-fold; the 
first is a Dimness of Sight in the Night, or in dark Places, 
without any Impediment in the Light: ‘The other is a 
Dimness in the Light, and clear Sight in the Night, or 
in Shades, 1764 IV. /udia Dis. 60 Of the Nyctalopia. I 
never saw the Hemeralopia in the West-Indies; but the 
night-blindness I have seen there. 1803 W. HEBERDEN 
Comment. \xvi. (1806) 328 A blindness will also come and go 
. unlike the nychtalopia, which returns every night. 1814- 
(see HemERAtoria]. 1880 J. W. Lec Sle 379 Nanthopsy 
and nyctalopia are thought hy some to be very bad signs. 
1899 A llbutt's Syst. Med. VIL. 708 Nystagmus, nyctalopia, 
and nictitation also, are always present. 

trausf 1841 Latuam E£ugl, Lang. 1. vii. g8 Tothose wrilers 
..l apply the term Nyctalopia (the power of seeing best in 
the dark), applied by a writer in one of the periodicals to 
similar Etymologists. 

Nyctalo‘pic, « /ath. (See prec. and -1c. 
So F. nyclalopigue.} Of the nature of, affected 
with, nyctalopia. 

1868 Cottincwoop Rambles Naturalist xviii. 310 This 
singular nyctalopic affection {sc. moon-blindness]. 1880 
Libr, Univ. Knowl. X. 757 Albinos are frequently nycta- 
lopic. 1868 td/butt’s Sys?. Med. V. 397 If one eye of a 
nyctalopic patient be bandaged this eye will recover. 

|| Nyctalops (niktalpps). rave. Also7 nycti-. 
(L. nyctalofs (Pliny), a. Gr. vuerdday : see Nyct- 
ALOPIA and NYCTALOPE.] 

T1. Nyctalopia. Ods. 

1661 Lovetr /fist. Ani: §& Min. 105 The gall cureth the 
weft in the eye, and nyctalops, /és/. 169 Some use the 
parts dissected to weake joynts, others against the nyctilops. 
1727-38 Cuambers Cyc, .Vyctalopia, or Nyctatops, a disease 
which prevents the seeing by day, not hy night. 

2. One affected with nyctalopia. 

3818 Topp, .Vyctalofs, one who sees hest in the night. 
1828-32 WessTER, .Vyctalops, one who loses his sight as 
night comes on, and remains blind until morning. 

Nyctalopy (nicktaloupi). Also 7-ie. [Angli- 
cized form of NycTraLopriA.] Nyctalopia. 

1661 Lovete //ist. Anim, §& Alin. 110 The liver cureth the 
nyctalopie, the eyes heing washed with the decoction. 1828 
Topp, .Vyctalopy, a disease or indisposition of the eye, in 
which a person sees better by night than by day. 1879 
Lewis & Suort Lat. Dict., Nyctalepia, the disease of one 
who cannot see in the twilight, nyctalopy. 

Ny‘cterin(e, 54. and a. Zool. [f. mod.L. 
Nycler-is + -INE.)  @. sé. A bat of the genus 
wycleris. b. adj. Belonging or related to the 
genus .\ycleris. 

1840 Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 73 The Nycterins have the 
forehead furrowed hy a longitudinal groove. 

Nycthemer(on, variant of NYCHTHEMER(ON. 

Nycti- (nirkti), repr. Gr. vuers-, a combining 
form (properly locative) of vux7-, vug night, used 
in a few scientific terms, chiefly zoological, as 
Nyctiardea, the nycticorax; Myclicebus, a genus 
including the slow-paced lemur; Nyclipithecus, a 
night-monkey; Vycfésaura, a nocturnal lizard. 
adjectival derivatives from these, as syclicedine, 
nyclipithecine, nyclisaurian, are given in some 
recent Dictionaries. 

| Nycticorax (niktikdieks), Ornith. [L. 
nycticorax, a. Gr. vuxrindpag, f. vif, vuxri- night 
+xépaf raven.) The night-heron (formerly also 
called the night-raven). 

1688 Hotme Arinonry 1. 255/1 He beareth Argent, a 
Nycticorax his Head couped Sahle. 1753 Cuambers Cyc?. 
Suppl., Nycticorax, in zoology, the name of a bird called in 
English the night raven. It is of the heron kind. 1838 

3p. M, Russetr Hist. dnc. §& Mod. Egypt (1853) V. 148 
The image. .of a nycticorax..{became] the sign of Jf, 

Wyctilops: see NycraLors. 

Nyctitropic (niktitrgpik), 2. Bot. [f. Nyctr- 
+ Gr. tpédmos turn; cf. gectropic, heliotropic.] 
Tnuming in a certain direction at night. So 
Nyctitropism. (See quots.) 

1880 C. & F. Darwin Wovem, Pl. 281 Nyctitropism and 
nyctitropic, i. e. nighi-turning, may be applied both to leaves 
and flowers,..but it would be hest to confine the term to 
leaves. /bid.298 No movement deserves to be called nycii- 
tropic, unless it has beeu acquired for the sake of lessening 
radiation, 1885 Goopatt Physiol. Bot. (1892) 411 When 
leaves which naturally assume nyctitropic positions are 
pinned. ., serious injuries result. o. 

Nycto- (nikto), repr. Gr. ruero-, combining 
form of vu«r-, vuf night, used in a few scientific 
terms, as Nyclophilus, a genus of bats (hence 
Nyctophilet, a bat of this genus); xyclophobza, 
fear of the night or of darkness; nyclophonta, loss 
of voice during the day; myclolyfhéosis, night- 
blindness. f 

1840 Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 73 The Nyctophilets. .are, 
according to Temminck, somewhat intermediate to the 
Rhinol[o]phines and the nex genus of Nycterins. 

Nycy, obs. form of NIcE a. 

+Nyd-bedrip. O¢s. rare. 
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@ 1300 in Spelman G/oss. (1664) s.v., Alicia Frere..debet.. | 


cariare fenam ad 3 Nydbedripes in autumpno...Jo. Iverton 
debet..invenire 1 hominem per 3 dies ad Nydbedripes ad 
metenduin, 

WNydder, obs. Sc. variant of NITHER z. 

Nydeote, nydyote, variants of Nipiot. 
~Nye. Now dza/. Also § neye, 7 ny, 9 ni. 
[ad. OF. 27, ny (mod.F. nid):—L. nidus nest.] 
A brood (of pheasants). Cf. Eyr sd.2 

c1470 Hors, Shepe, & G. (Roxb.) 30 A neye of fesantes. 
1486 Lk. St. Albans { vj, A Nye of Fesaunttys. 1688 Hotme 
Arimonry 1. 3310/2. 1818 Topp, Nye of pheasants, a brood 
of pheasants: So an eye is sometimes called. 1853- in 
various dial. glossaries (Essex, Sussex, Hants, Berks, Warw., 
Worc., etc.). 

+ Nye, variant of NEYE, eye. Ods. 

1602 DEKKER Sativom. G 2b, And there stucke a nose and 
two nyes in his pate. 1624 Davenport City Night-c. 1. ii, 
Sweet chick, I come to take leave of thee: finger in nye 
already! 1681 T. Fratman feractitus Ridens No. 39 (1713) 
I. 255 AAs like one of your Sinithfield Lions, as ever he can 
peke out of his Nyes. 

Wye, obs. f. Neiau, Nicu, Ning; var. of Noy v. 
Obs. WNyefif)e, obs. ff. Nerr. Nyegh, nye3, 
obs. ff. Nico. Nyen, obs. f. Ning. Nyend, 
obs. f. NINTH. Nyentene, -tethe, obs. ff. 
NINETEEN(TH. WNyesse, variant of Nyas Obs. 
Nyepe, obs. f. Ninvrx. 

‘+ Nyf, var. Nir, for xe 7f, if not, unless. Ods. 

13.. £. &. Allit. P. B. 424 Nyf oure lorde hade ben her 
Iodez-inon, hem had lumpen harde. 

Nyfel, -fil, -fle, -fyl, obs. ff. Nirrze, Nyfte, 
var. of Nirt OJs. WNygard(e, -art, -erdie, 
nygegard(e, etc., obs. ff. Nicgarp. INygegish, 
-yshe, varr. of NicGisH a. Obs. Nyggoun, var. 
of Nicon Oés. Nyghbur, obs. f. NEIGHBOUR. 

+ Ny3e, variant of Ny=ze, nor. Ods. 

1420 Chron, Vilod, 1834 In..bode, flessh, ny3e hone. 

Ny3e, obs. f. NicH, Nine. Ny3epe, obs. f. 
Nintu. Nygghe, ny3ghe, obs. ff. Nicu. 
Nyghtie, obs. ff. Nicu, Nicut; var. of Nirt 
Obs. Wyghtertale, etc., Nyghtyngale, obs. 
ff. NIGHTERTALE, NIGHTINGALE. WNygo(u)n, 
vatr. of Nicon Oés. 

+ Nygot, error for yugot, INcoT. 

1579-80 NortH P/utarch 458 In his triumphe were caried 
. .of siluer nygots, fiue thowsand..pounde weight. 

Nygramancey, etc. obs. ff. Nrcromancy, 
Nygro, variant of Nigro 06s. Nygromancer, 
etc., obs. ff. Necromancer. INyght, obs, f. 
Nicut. Nygun, variant of Nicon Ols. Nyg- 
yshe, variant of Niccisu a. OJs. WNyhe, obs. 
f. Nich. WNyht, obs. f. Nicut. Nyhtingale, 
obs. f. NIGHTINGALE, 

+ Ny-ing, v4/. sb. O6s—' [Cf. Nx v.] Denial. 

01450 Wirour Saluactoun (Roxh.) 106 The threfald nying 


he Petere. 

Wyit, var. of Nite v. Obs. Wyk, var. of Nick 
v1 Obs. WNyke, obs. f. Nick 54.1 Nyker, obs. 
f. NICKER sd,1 


+ Nykin. 04s. 
of endearment. 

1693 Concreve Old Bach. w. i, Letitia, | hope my dearest 
Jewel is not going to leave me. Are you Nykin? Fovdle- 
wife, Go naughty Nykin, you don’t love me. /ééd. iv, 
Now my dear Nyken. 

Nykke, variant of Nick v1 Obs. 

+ Nykle, variant (see N 3) of IcKLg, icicle. Ods. 

a 1450 Medullain Promp, Parv. 259 note, Stiria est gutta 
SJluens, vel cadens congelata, a nykle. 

Nykyr, obs. f. Nicker sé.1 Wyld, obs. var. 
of NEEDLE. Nyl(e, obs. ff. Ninu v. 

tNyle. O¢s-' [a. F. nielle:—L. nebula.) 
A fog or mist. 

1481 Caxton Godfrey xlv. 85 This londe. .is ful..of lakes 
and mareys that a grete nyle sourdeth euery day. 

+ Nylet. Oss. rare —'. (Of uncertain meaning.) 

Printed ~/se¢ (cf. Nysot) in Hazlitt'’s Dodsdey 11. 22. 

1554 /uterlude of Vouth Biij, A lytell pretye nylet, Ye be 
well nise, God wote ; Ye be a lytell prety pye. 

Nylghau (nilg5). Forms: 8 nyl-gau, 8-9 
nyl-ghau, g nyl ghau, nylghau; 8 neel-gaw, 


(Of obscure origin.] A term 


g neelghau ; nilgau, nilghau. [a. Pers. WK 


nilgaw, f, nil blue + gaw ox, cow. See also 
Nivear.] <A large short-horned Indian antelope, 
the adult male of which is of a bluish- or iron- 
grey colour, and has a tuft of liair on the throat. 

1770 Hunter in Phil. Trans. LX. 171 The male Nyl- 
ghau struck my imagination with being of a middle stature, 
between black cattle and deer. 1794 Sforting A/ag. III. 
121 The nyl-ghau, with the quickness of lightning, darted 
against the wood work. 1800 Asiatic Ann. Reg. 285/2 His 
activity and courage in the attack of the boar, the neel-gaw 
..and of the tiger. 1824 Heper Yra/. xv. (1844) 1. 214/1 
There are not only neelghaus,..but some noble red-deer in 
this park, 1855 Orr's Circ. Scei., Org. Nat. 111. 442 The 
Nyl Ghau has frequently heen brought to this country, and 
breeds pretty freely in confinement. 1887 L. Oxipuant 
Lpisodes Adventure 163, 1 shot my first and only blue bull 
or nylgau. 

+ Nyll, obs. form (see N 3) of Int a. 

1575 LaNeHAM Led. (1871) 130 Haue ye..slaunderd any 
man or woman, & browght them in a nyll name? 


} 
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Nyllee, obs. ff. Nivt sé.1, 54.2, andv. WNylt: 
see Nitt v. Nym, var. of Nim v. Nymbil, 
nymble, nymill, obs. ff. Npistea. Nym(m)e, 
variants of Nut v, 

Nymph (nimf). Forms: 4-7 nimphe, 6-7 
nymphe, 7 nimph, 6-nymph. (a. F. xzymphe 
(OF. ximphe), ad. L. nympha: see next.] 

1, A/yih. One of a numerous class of semi-divine 
beings, imagined as beautiful maidens inhabiting 
the sea, rivers, fountains, hills, woods, or trees, 
and frequently introduced by the poets as attend- 


ants on a superior deity. 

Special names for the various kinds of nymphs existed in 
Greek, and most of these have been employed in English, 
as Dryad, Hamadryad, Naiad, Nereid, Oceanid, Oread. 

1390 Gower Conf, I. 306, I rede Of thilke Nimphe which 
Laar hihte. /éd. 11. 336 With the Nimphes ek also Upon 
the spring of freisshe welles Sche schop to duelle. 1412-20 
Lyoc. Chron. Trey 1. 2580 With hir nimphes, luno cam 
be-hynde. ¢ 1g00 A/e/usine 15 Ye shuld shortly haue ben out 
of the handes of the Nymphes & of the fairees. 1567 
Maret Gy. Forest 54 Neptunes Daughter a Nymph, flee- 
ing from Priapus, was turned into this tree. 1634 Mitton 
Comus 824 There is a gentle Nyinph not farr from hence, 
That with moist curh sways the smooth Severn stream. 
1717 Laoy M. W. Moxtacu Lett. 1. xxxvii. 145 Her fair 
maids..put me in mind of the pictures of the ancient 
nymphs. 1791 Cowrer //fad xvii. 63 Nor alone Came 
these, hut every ocean-nymph beside. 1835 THIRLWALL 
Greece vi. 1, 200 Where flocks and herds of the Sun were 
tended hy the nymphs. 1869 Tozer Aigh/. Turkey 11. 308 
By night they appear, and, hke all the nymphs of ancient 
times, amuse themselves with graceful dances. 

b. ¢ransf. A stream, river. 

1s9t SytvestER De Lartas i. vi.656 Kennet,.. Her Silver 
Nymphs (almost) directly leading Yo meet her Mistress (the 
great Thames) at Reading. @ 1649 Drumm. or Hawt. 
Lam, Ep. Wks. (1711) 156 Having to these Seas of Joy.. 
added this small Brook or Nymph of mine. 1889 GrETTON 
Memory's Harkback 291 If the wandering nymph, Vaga, 
instead of flowing zigzag from Hereford to Ross, would but 
lave meandered down this valley. 

c. A ship. 

1876 R. I. Burton Gortdla L. 11. 15, 1 transferred myselt 
on board H.M. Steamship ‘Zebra’, one of the nymphs of 
the British navy. 

2. poet. A young and beautiful woman; hence, 


a maiden, damsel. 
1584 Lopce Forbonius & Prisceria 32 O Nimph of 
beauties train, The onely cause and easer of my paine. 
1s90 SHaks. A/eds. NV. 1v. i. 124 But soft, what nimplis are 
these? geus. My Lord, this is my daughter heere asleepe. 
¢1616 Sin W. Mure Mescell. Poems xv, 19 Then happie 
nimph, quhoise spreit in peace repoises. 1682 Dryoen 70 
Duchess Vork 12 But now the illustrious nymph, returned 
again, Brings every grace triumphant in her train. 1703 
Rowe Fair Pentt. 1. i, I hastily took Jeave and left the 
Nymph, 1768-74 Tucker Lf, Vat. (1834) Il. 574 ‘They 
expect to find a faithful nymph or swain in whatever their 
fancy sets upon. 1821 Byron Sardana/f.1. ii, Fair nymphs, 
who deign ‘I’o share the soft hours of Sardanapalus. a@ 1839 
Praep Poems (1864) 1. 326 And when the little Nymph had 
done, Said ‘Thank you, Love ;—I'll write another !’ 
b. In euphemistic or jJocular use. 


phrases.) 

1632 Litucow Trav. 1. 27 These vermillion Nymphs.. 
would oft runne races, skipping like wanton Lamhes, 1751 
F. Coventry Pompey the Little 96 His Master..sold him 
a second time to a Nymph of Billingsgate fora Pennyworth 
of Oysters. 1859 Slang Dict. 69 Nymph of the Pave,a 
girl of the town, 

ec. A type of fashionable woman under the 


Directory in France. 

1898 Lapy M. Lovptr. O. Uzanne's Fashion in Paris i.14 
The Nymph and the Merveilleuse—those types of a period 
of deep corruption and open libertinage. : 

3. An insect in that stage of development which 
intervenes between the larva and the imago; a pupa, 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. w. (1586) 185 b, Vhe 
other common sort, when they hegin to haue fashion, are 
called nimphes. 1609 C. Butter Fes. J/on. (1634) 28 
The young weak nymphs falling in those shady places .. 
are in danger to be chilled. 1658 Rowtanp tr. Moufet's 
Theat. [us. 893 At length they grow to be Nymphs, Ze. 
little Bees, but without wings, 1747 Goutp Eng. Ants 44 
They are called Nymphs in allusion to Brides, hecause 
when they leave this State, they are often arrayed in 
Gayety and Splendour. 1797 Excycl. Brit. (ed. 3) U1. 
123/1 The hive is cleared of every ezg, maggot, or nymph. 
1834 M¢Murtrit Cuvicr's Anim. Kingd. 415 Yhe nymphs 
of the large species Icave the water altogether. 1895 D. 
Suarpe /zsects 1. 420 Yhe mouth of the nymph bears a re- 
markable structure called the mask. 

attrth. 1753 Cuambers Cycl, Suppl. s.v., This is properly 
the nymph state. 

+4. pl. Anat. =NyYMPHA 2. Obs. rare. 

1615 Crooke Lody of Man 239 The two smaller clefts.. 
between the Nymphes, the two Nymphes theinselues. 

5. Conch, =NYMPHA 3. 

1839 Peuny Cycl. XIV. 319/1 Shell often gaping a little at 
the lateral extremities... Nymphs..gaping outwards. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as nymph-land, -mother, 
-gucen;, nymph-pink, prompted, -strong adjs. 

1598 SyitvesteR Du Bartasu. it, Babylon 71 The rowling 
ridges Of Nymph-strong floods. 1605 /6zd. iii. Lawe 982 
Nymph-prompted Numa, or the Spartan’s Lord. 1812 
byron Ch. Har. u. xxix, While thus pf both bereft, the 
nymph-queen [Calypso] doubly sigh’d. 1835 Wittis Pev- 
ctllings xxxviil. 1. 257 The lovely nymph-mother of Gany- 
mnede, 1887 Bowen Virg. Eel, ix. 19 Who was to chant 
to us stories of Nymph-land, blossom and flower. 1891 
Bazaar 20 Feb. 264/3 Ivory-white, nymph-pink, blue, and 
heliotrope. 


{ 


(Chiefly in | 


NYMPHALID. 


|| Nympha (ni'mfa). Pl. nymphe@ (ni-mfz); 
7_nympha’s. [L., a. Gr. vipdy bride, nymph.] 

VT. =Nysiru 3. 

1601 Hoitann Pliny 1. 318 The rest of the multitude, 
when they begin to take some shape, are called Nympha. 
1670 Phil. Trans, V. 2100 All mine heing of a late Hatch, 
and none of them yet turned into Mympha’s (which is the 
word of Art for the Anvelia of a bee). 1740 CHeyne 
Regimen 155 ‘Vhe different Shapes of seminal Animalculs, 
Eggs, Nymphz# and young Insects, 1816 Kixpy & Sp, 
Entomol. iii. (1818) 1. 66 To these Aristotle originally gave 
the name of uymphz. 1875 Houcnton frit. Insects 56 
When the nympha is ready to undergo its transformation, 
it creeps up the sten of some water plant. 

attrié, 1713 Dexuam Phys.- Theol. w. xiv. (1714) 251 
Sufficient Food and Nourishment in all their Nympha- 
State, in which they need Food. 1816 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. 
xvi. (1818) 11.16 They arrived at their full growth, and 
threw off their nympha-state by casting their outward skin. 

2. pl. Anat. ‘the labia minora of the vulva, 
situated within the labia majora. 

1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Nymphz, little 
pieces of Flesh ina Woman's Secrets. 1754 Smet AZid- 
wifery (1764) I. 92 From the lower part of the Clitoris the 
Nympha: rising spread outwards and downwards. 1843 
R. J. Graves Clin. Aled. xxvi. 329 ‘The internal wall of 
the nympha. 1863 tr. Wartz’ Introd. Anthropol. 1. 106 
Adams reports that in Dahomey the nymphzareartificially 
elongated. 

3. pl. Conch. (See quot.) 

1835-6 Zodd's Cycl. Anat. 1. 710/1 There are other parts 
- destined for the implantation of the liganient when it is 
external; to these parts the name of zymphe is given. 
These form two callosities more or less prominent, which 
are seen along the posterior and superior edge of the shell. 


|| Nympheza (nimf7‘4). Also nymphea. [L., 
ad. Gr. vuppaia, fem. of vupdatos saered to the 
nymphs. So F. xymphxa, nymphéa, Sp. and It. 
ninfea.| The common white or yellow water- 
lily ; a genus of aquatic plants including these and 


other species. 

1562 Turner /lerba/ i. (1568) 66 The roote of the whyte 
Nymphea is black,..of the yelow..whyte. 160 HoLLano 
Pliny 11, 222 Nenuphar is called in Greeke Nymphza. 
1673 Ray Journ. Low C. (1693) 11. 97 Their Alterative 
Physick consists of Coolers, and Anodyns, as Nymphza, 
Poppy, Endive. 1741 Compl. Famt.-Piece u. iii. 374 In the 
Water Tubs, the yellow Nymphea or Water Lilly. 1796 
H. Hunter tr. S4-Prerre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 11. 113 The 
yellow roses of the nymphza, which float on lakes. 1851 
Mapven Shrines & Sepul. 1.178 Pools of water covered 
with nymphzas. 1882 Garden 14 Jan. 20/2 In many of the 
stagnant ponds was a small yellow Nymphza, the leaves 
of which are used as a pickle by the Japanese. 

Comb, 1855 Miss Pratt Flower. Pl, 1V. 13: Nymphza- 
like Villarsia.,.Vhis is a most elegant water-plant. 

| Nympheum, -eum (nimfi:im). Archeol. 
Pl. -@a, -ea. [L. nympheum, -gum, ad. Gr. 
vuppatov, -etov temple or shrine of the nymphs, 
neut. of vuppaios, -efos sacred to the nymphs, f. 
vipgon NyupuH. So F. xymphéum.] A grotto or 
shrine of the nymphs; a building, or part of one, 
designed to represent this. 

1770 tr. Alive. du Bocage Lett. 11. 203 The temple, the 
spring, the nympheum, the bason of the Romans. 1850 
Leitcn tr. C. O. AViiller’s Anc. Art § 150 (ed. 2) 125 The 
mass of the population in the great cities was cared for by 
the erection of theatres, probably also therma: and nymphza, 
¢1890 H. James Little Tour xxviii. (1900) 189 A small 
Roman ruin, which is known as a temple of Diana, hut was 
more apparently a xyapheuim. 

+ Nymphal, sé.1 Ods. Also nimphall. [ad. 
L. nymphalts belonging to nymphs: see NyMPH 
and -AL.J] a. A meeting or gathering of nymphs. 
b. Used by Drayton as the name of each division 
of his AZuses’ Elystim. 

1622 Drayton oly-olb. xx. 4 He that doth of sea the 
powerful trident weld, His Tritons made proclaim, a Nym- 

hall to he held In honour of himself. 1630 — A/uses’ Elys., 

ymphal i, This Nimphall of delight doth treat, Choice 
beauties, and proportions meet. 

Nymphal (ni-mfal), a. (and sd.*). [f. as prec.] 

A. adj. 1. Belonging to a nymph; consisting 
of nymphs. 

1656 Biounr Glossogr.. Nymphal, of or belonging to a 
Nymph or Bride; Nymph-like. 1842 Fraser's Mag. XXVI. 
79 Thou glory of the Nymphal train. 

2. Of the nature of, pertaining to, a pupa. 

1864 Houcuton in /adellect. Observ. Oct. 150 Not a 
particle of food has she {a may-fly] tasted since she left her 
nymphal state. 1884 Micnae. Brit. Orrbatide 22 Whether 
it was a mature or simply a nymphal form. 

3. Including or belonging to the water-plants 


related to Vympheza. 

Lindley’s Mywphal alliance included the natural orders 
Nympheacez, Cabombacez, and Nelumbiacer. 

1846 Linney Veget. Kingd. 408 Nymphales. The Nym- 
phal Alliance. /dia. 409 Nymphal Exogens, with a many- 
celled fruit and dissepimental placenta. 

B. 56.2.1. (ad. F. nymphale.] A name fora 
class of butterflies. 

1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XIII. 721/1 Mr. Barbut has 
divided them {[sc. butterflies] into four sections...4. The 
nymphals, whose wings are denticulated. 

2. Aplant belonging to the nymphal alliance. 

1846 Linptey Veget. Kiugd. 408 To distinguish Nymphals 
with certainty from all those Orders with which they are 
here associated. — : ; 

Nymphalid (ni‘mfalid), a, and 5d. {ad. mod. 
L. nymphalis, -idis3f. nympha NYMPH.) a. adj. 


NYMPHEAN. 


Belonging to the family Ay»phalide. 


butterfly belonging to this family. 

1895 A theuznum 23 Nov. 722/1 He showed the changes in 
mimetic forms in a single genus of nymphalid butterflies, 
1897 Bes tr, runner's Coloration Ins, 2/2 Very striking 
is the appearance of..a Nymphalid from Mexico. e 

Nym hean (nimfian), a. [f. Gr. vuppai-os 
of or belonging to a nymph+-an. Cf. F. aym- 
phéen.) Ofor belonging to a nymph or nymphs; 
nymph-like. 

a1758 Dyer Ruins of Rome Poems (1761) 42 Flow'ry 
bow'rs they seek,..Or cool Nymphean grots. 1816 G, S, 
Faner Orig. Pagan Idol. 111. 219 ‘he description of the 
cavern is taken from the nyniphean grotto and its sub- 
terraneous stream. 1874 1. Haroy Far /r. Mad. Crowd 
1. iii. 27 Without throwing a Nymphean tissue over a milk- 


b. 56. A 


maid. 12881 Caste Ife. Delphine ii, The cultivation of.. 
nymphean grace and beauty. 
Nymphet (nivmfet). [f. Nyspa + -Et.) A 


yotng or little nymph. 

1612 Drayton /o/y-o/6. xi, Argt., Of the Nymphets sport- 
ing there In Wyrrall, and in Delamere. 1616 Drumm. oF 
Hawtn. Poems 2 Whose names shall now make ring The 
echoes ? of whom shall the nymphets sing? 1855 SincLe- 
ton Virgil I. 60 Who could the nymphets sing ? 

Nymphice \nimhk,, a. rave—.  [f. NyMPH + 
-Ic.J Ot or belonging to (the) nymphs. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

ymphical, 2. rue. [f. as prec. + -aL.] 
Characteristic of or belonging to nymphs. 

1793 IT. Vavtor Orat. Julian 93 note, The sun produces 
angelical, d#moniacal, heroical, and nymphical powers. 
1822 — Apuletus 1. 320 note, Many essences, different from 
each other, such as d#moniacal, beroical, nymphical. 

Nymphid (nimfid). vave. [-1p.] A nymph. 

1866 J. B. Rose tr. Ovrd’s Met. 127 Porn was he Of 
Ganges, and the nymphid Lymnatée. /6i¢. 264 Thither 
Dryope..'To offer garlands to the nyinphids went 

Nymphine (nimfain), a. [f. Nysiew + -1NE1,] 
Nymphal. 

1806 tr. /fudber's Vew Obs. Bees (1808) 87 The worms 
[bees]..died before passing into their nymphine state. 

Nymphiparous wimli'piras), a. “Axe. [f. 
NyMelt + -1;Parous.] Of insects: Producing 
nymphz or pup». 

1835 Kirsy //ad. 4 Just. Anim, IIL. xx. 324 ‘Those two- 
winged insects called pupiparous or RHR arouS 1844 
H. sterunns Bk. Farm Il. 874 This peculiarity has 
caused the Hippoboscida: to be termed nymphiparous or 
pupiparous insects. 

Nymphish (nimff,a@. [f. Nysra+-tsy!.] 

1, Of or belonging to, consisting of, nymphs. 

1578 T. Procter Gorg. Gallery Pijb, Einbouldned with 
your Nimphish ayde. 1605 Drayton Man in the Moone 
428 He followes Phoebe, that him safely brings..unto the 
nymiphish Bowres. 1630 — uses Elys., Nymplhial ix, The 
nyniphish crew Thrust in amongst them thronging. 

2. Nymph-like, bewitching. 

1789 Mrs. Ptozzt Jouxn. France 1. 306 A pretty perking 
air, which is infinitely nymphish and smart, 

Nymph-like, a. and adv. [f. Nys1pH + -LIkE.] 

A. adj. Kesembling \that ol) a nymph; gracc- 
ful, beautiful. 

@ 1586 Sioney A rcadia (1622) 51 Young Philoclea appeared 
in her nimph-like apparell. 1621 Quartes Argalus & P.t. 
Wks. (Grosart) I[I. 248/1, I saw..thy Nympb-like haire 
Loosely disshevel’d. 1667 Mitton P. Z. ix. 452 If chance 
with Nymphlike step fair Virgin pass. 1718 /'rce-thinker 
No. 94 P 183 There were, amongst them, a great Number 
of Nyinph-like Genies. 1791 CHartotrr Smitut Celestina 
(ed. 2) 1. 126 Her nymphlike and graceful form. 1822 W. 
Irvine Bracebr, /1all (1892) 136 Contemplating the door 
half open, and the nyinph-like form within, 1886 Bret 
Harte Snowdbound 134 There was a quaint nymiph-like 
contour to her figure. 

B. adv. In the manner of a nymph, rare. 

1611 Frorio, .Vi12/arsi,..to spruce or Nimph-like dresse 
himselfe. i 

Ny mphlin. rare —'. 
-LING1.] A little nymph. 

1773 R. Graves Enphrosyne (1776) 38 Well-pleas'd she 
sees her infant train Ol nymphlins sporting on the plain, 

Ny mphly, edz. rare—'. [1. Nymeu +-.y 2.) 
In the manner of nymphs. 

1632 Liticow Yrav. x. 440 Diana; and her Allabaster 
Nymphly-portrayed trayne. 

Nymphoi-dal, ¢. rere. [f. Nywpu-ea + 
ay RKesembling those of the Nymphza. 

819 Linotey tr. Richard's Fruits & Seeds 63 In con- 
sidering, .the nymphoidal characters of Ne/umdiurn, 

Nympholepsy (nimfdlepsi). [f. next, after 
epilepsy. A state of rapture supposed to be in- 
spired in men by nymphs; hence, an ecstasy or 
frenzy of emotion, esp. that inspired by something 
unattainable. 

1775 R. Cuanover Trav. Greece (1825) H. 191 Nympho- 
lepsy is characterised as a phrensy, which arose from 
having beheld them (the nymphs]. 1818 Byron Cu. //ar. 


[f. NyspH + -di for 


| 
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iv. cxy, A young Aurora of the air, The nympholepsy of | 
some fond despair. 1831 Lytton Godolphin xx, Vhe most 
common disease to gentus is nympholepsy—the saddening 
for a spirit that the world knows not. 1839 De Quincrv 
Recoll. Lakes Wks. 1862 11. 32 He languished with a sort 
of despairing nympholepsy after intellectual pleasures. 
1888 7 snes 21 Aug. 8/4, 1 have not been reduced to a state of 
nympholepsy by any of the beauty that I have been privi- 
leged to beliold. 

So || Nymphole’psia. 

1885 F. B. Van Voorst Without a Compass 13 The poor 
dreamer hurried on by the nympholepsia of the ideal. 

Nympholept (ni-mfdlept), 5d. and a. [ad. 
Gr. vuppddqmr-os caught by nymphs, f. vupen 
nymph + AapzBavey to take.] 

A. sb, One who is inspired by a violent en- 
thusiasm, especially by a passion for an unattain- 
able ideal. 

1813 J. C. Hosnouse Journey (ed. 2) 405 He became a 
nympholept ; and furnished another tale, to be..adorned 
by the fancy of the poet. 1855 Mrs. Browninc Let?. (1897) 
If. 201 We are all nympholepts in running after our ideals 
—and none more than yourself, indeed! 1884 A. Birrete 
Obiter Dicta Ser... 117 Those who pursue Truth as by a 
divine compulsion, and who can be likened only to the 
nympholepts of old. 

b. Const. of. 

1835 Lytton Avenzi vit. v, The very nympholept of Free- 
dom, yet of Power—of Knowledge, yet of Religion! 1884 
A. Birrett Oditer Dicta Ser. 1.118 The nympholepts of 
‘Truth are profoundly interesting figures in.. history. 

B. adj. Inspired by such enthusiasm. 

1902 <i thenzum 19 July 91/1 The lyric cry of nympholept 
modernity. 

Nymphole:ptic, 2. [f. prec. + -1c.] 

1. Relating to or dealing with nympholepsy. 

1818 SHetrey Left. (1882) 38, 1 hope your nympholeptic 
tale is not abandoned. 1895 Athenawust 21 Sept. 382/1 
Writers and publishers of nympholeptic stories. 

2. Affected by nympholepsy; enraptured, en- 
tranced. 

1844 Mrs. Browninc Lady Geraldine’s Courtship viii, 
Nymphs of mountain, not of valley, we are wont to call the 
Muses, And in nympholeptic clinbing, poets pass from 
mount to star, 188: //cptalogia 45 ‘Yo the skirts of con+ 
templation, cramped with nympholeptic weight. 

Nymphology. ;are—. {f. Nysem + 
-(O)Locy.] That branch of knowledge which 
treats of nymphs. 

1836 New Monthly Mag. XVII. 96 Egle (brightness) is 
a celebrated name in nymphology. 

| Nymphomania (nimfomé'nii). ath, [f. 
Gr. vippy bride, Nyro + pavia madness.J A 
feminine disease charactcrized by morbid and un- 
controllable sextial desire. 

1800 tr. Cullen's Nosology (1820) 230 Melancholia. .(c) 
With vehement love, without satyriasis or nymphomania. 
1860 Tanner Pregnancy xi. 435 In a few rare cases, the 
attack has degenerated into nymphomania. 1876 D. 
FPerrter functions Brain 122 The girl..in whom the cere- 
bellum was absent suffered from nymphomania, 

Ilence Nymphoma‘niac ,and -manic) a., of or 
belonging to nymphomania ; sé., one suffering froin 
nymphomania. 

1861 J. Mittar //ints on Jusanity 40 Though nympho- 
manic symptoms are constantly present when young females 
areinsane. 1867 Maupscry Piysiol. AJind 285 She,..though 
ultimately married, was a regular nymphomaniac. 1899 
Alléutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 279 The furious nympho- 
maniac who eurbraces every man she can get at. 1 
Lancet 24 Mar. 866/2 It is practised upon inares..which 
have nymphoinaniac tendencies, 

| Nymphon (nitmfpn). Zool, [a. Gr. vuppov 
bride-chamber, f. v¥xpy bride, Nysivy.) A species 
of sea-spider. 

1855 Orr's Circ. Sct., Org. Nat. 11. 317 Podosomata..are 
all marine; some of them, like the .Vyphon, being found 
amongst stones and sea-weedson the beach. 1855 KINGSLEY 
Glaucus (1878) 80 A little black sea-spider, a Nymphon, who 
carries his needful stomach in long branches, packed 
inside his legs. 

Nymphotomy (nimfptdmi). Surg. [a. mod. 
L. nymphotomia, f. Gr. vuupn (see NYMPHA 2)+ 
-Topia (see -TomY).] Excision of the nymphz. 

1704 in J. Harris Ler. Techn. 1. 31892 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Nymyl, obs. f. NimstE a. Nymyos, obs f. 
Nimious a. Wyn, obs, f. NINE. 

+ Nyn, variant of Ny=ze, nor. Ods. rare. 

c 1425 Cast. Persev, 875 in Macro Plays 103, I schal neuere 
begger bede mete nyn drynke. c¢1450 Cov, Myst. (Shaks. 
Soc.) 84 My herte is not hevyed on lofte, Nyn myn Eyn be 
not lokynge abowte. 

Nyncetie: see NINCETY-FINCETY. 

+ Nynche, obs. form (see N 3) of IncH. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 3675 And be thinnest was a nynche 
thicke quen pai ware bur3e persed. 


Nynde, obs. f. Ninro. WNyne, etc., obs. f. 


NYWE. 


Nivg, etc. Nyngkiling, obs. f. InkLinc. Nyn- 
murder, obs. f. NINE-MURDER. 

+ Nynnat, for xe xa/, know not. Ods. 

1553 Lespublica v, vii. 28 (Brandl), Masse, but 1 nynnat. 
fbtd, v. x. 19 Marye, but I ninnat. 

Nynte, Nynten.e, Nyntie, obs. ff. Nixtu, 
NINETEEN, NINETY, 

+ Nyny, obs. variant of Ninny! or 2, 

3687 Cotton Poet. Hks. (1765) 55 This Cupid was a little 
Tiny Cogging, Lying, Peevish Nyny. 

Nypa, nyper, obs. fi. Nira. Nype, to nip: 
see NIPE v.2 Nypil, obs. f. NIPPLE. Nypt(e, 
varr. of NirT Oés. 

+ Nyrvyl. Obs. rare—°. [Of Scand, origin, 
agreeing in sense with Norw. dial. xyrv(e neut., 
nyvva masc., and in form with Icel. 22y7/// miser: 
see also Nurvit. In mod. dial. represented by 
nirt.| A dwarfish person. 

€1440 Proms. Parv. 3537/1 Nyrvyl, or lytyl manne, Jusi/- 
dus, Hanus, is : 

Nys, obs. form of Nice a.; variant of Nis sé. 

+ Nys, variant of Nis, is not. Ods. 

¢x000 Ereric Saints’ Lives xxvi. 273 Hit nan wundor 
nys. ¢1160 //atton Gosp. John v. 10 Hit ys reste-dai3; nys 
be alyfed bat pu pin bed bere. arz2go Owl § Night. 465 
Vor he nys noper yep ne wis. 13... £. £. Alltt, P. A. 51 
lerusalem..nys to yow no more to mene, Bot cete of god. 
2a 1366 Cuaucer Hom. Rose 333 In world nys wight so hard 
of herte.. That nolde have had of hir pite. ¢142z0 Chron. 
Vilod, 3184 Bot3yffseynt Woltrude hurre be rather holpe he 
nys bot dedde. ¢ 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xxxv. 133 Vher 
nys so grete sorowe, but that it may be forgotonat the laste. 
@ 1529 SKELTON Lalettys Wks, 1843 1. 26 There nys thynge 
that I couet so fayne. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. May 144 
Thou findest faulte where nys to be found. 

Nyse, obs. f. NErZE v., Nice a. Nysebecetur: 
see NICEBECETUR. WNysete(e, obs. ff. Nicery. 
Nysett, var. of Nycerte Oés, Nysing, obs. f. 
NEEZING. 

+ Nysot. Oés. rare. [P ad. OF. zetcet (fem, 
nicette), a dim. form of Nick @.] A wanton girl, 

1526 SKELTON Jagny/. 1244 Where 1 spy anysot gay, That 
wyll syt ydyll all the day [etc.]. 

Nyss, obs. Sc. f. Nick a. Nyssete, obs. Sc. f. 
Nicery. WNyst, obs. f. Nest; var. of Nist. 

Nystagmic (nistx-gmik),a. [f. Nystacs-vs. 
Cf. b. seystogmigue.) Of the nature of nystagmus. 
So Nysta'gmiform a., Nysta‘gmoid a. 

1878 A. M. Hamitton Nerv. Dis. 85 The eyeballs may be 
sometimes slightly agitated by a feeble movement of a nys- 
tagmic character. 1899 Brit. Med. Frnl. May 1077 Nystag- 
miform movenients of the eyes. 1899 4 //buti’s Syst. Med, 
VII. 68 Such phenomena we are in the habit of calling 
*nystagmoid ’ jerks or movements. 

| Nystagmus (nistegmds). Path. [mod.L., 
ad, Gr, rvaraypés nodding, drowsiness, f. yvora- 
(av to nod, to be sleepy.] 

+1. (See quot.) Obs. 

1822 Gooo Study Med. III. 238 Habitual squinting... 
The first of these varieties constitutes the Nystagmus 
Dr. Plenck. . ; 

2. Aun involuntary oscillation of the eyeball, 
usually lateral, but sometimes rotatory or vertical, 
especially common among miners. Also Cow. 

1869 Eng. Mech. 10 Dec. 294/3 One very curious affection 
of the muscles of the eye.. deserves notice,..—Nystagmus. 
.. The motion of the ball..is ceaseless, as if the eye was 
aking vain endeavours to glimpse the light. 1879 Haran 
Ejesight viii. 111 An affection noticed in miners, and called 
‘miner's nystaginus’, in which ., the eyes continually 
oscillate, 1899 Ad/butt's Syst. Med, VII. 89 In addition 
to tremors, there may be nystagmus-like twitchings of the 
eyeball. ; 

+ Nyster, for ze ys Jer, there is not. Ods. 

¢1330 R. Brunner Chron. Wace (Rolls) 15723 No lond 
nyster ferrere west, Per be sonne gob to rest, 

Nyt, obs. f. Net, Nit ; variant of NITE v. Ods. 

Nyte, obs. f. Nit; variant of Nive v. Oés. 

+ Nyte, @. or adv. (Meaning uncertain.) 

@.1560 Rottano Crt. Venus i. 229 The May Thisbe wald 
tine hir self sa nyte, Caus Pyrainus away and deid was quite. 

+ Nytel, v. Ods. rare—'. [Of obscure origin.] 
intr, ?To be busy in a trifling manner. 

13.. £&. &. Alsit. P. B. 888 pay lest [= failed] of lotez 
logging any lysoun [= trace] to fynde, Bot nyteled per alle 
the ny3t for no3t at pe last. 


Nyth, obs. f. NicuT; var. of NituH(x. Nype, 
obs. f. NintH; var. of NITH(E. WNype-, nythe- 
mest, varr. of NerHemMEsT Ods. Nyperie, 


nyder(e: see NETHER a. and adv.; NITHER v. 
Nythertale, var. of NicHTERTALE Ods. Ny- 
thyng(e, obs. ff. NirHinc. WNytte, obs. f. N17. 
Nytyngale, obs. f. NicutincaLte. Nyuel, var. 
of NIVEL v. Obs. INywe, obs. f. NEw a. 


(oa), the fifteenth letter of the alphabet in 
() English and other modern languages, and 
the fourth vowel letter, O was the fourteenth 
letter in the ancient Roman alphabet, corresponding 
in form and value to the ancient Greek O, derived 
fiom the sixteenth letter of the Pheenician and 
ancient Semitic alphabet, O, ©, V, (lleb. >;, 
called gaz, i.e. ‘eye’. The latter represented 
a peculiar articulation or consonant, the ‘ glottal 
eatch’ (modem Arabic ¢, &» a sonnd unknown 


to Greek, in which the symbol was appropriated 
to the vowel o (which the sound of Semitic sain 
in conjunction with @ may have somewhat te- 
sembled). In early Greck, O was used for both 
short and long 0; subseqttently a new symbol 2, w 
(O mega, ‘great 0’), was added to the alphabet 
to distinguish long open 6; the original O o 
(now known as O micrén, ‘little O’) being then 
restricted to short 0. From Greck times down- 
ward, this letter has regularly represented some 
variety or varieties of the ‘ 1id-back-round’ (or 
labial) vowel of Bell's Visible Speech scale. On 
account of its intermediate position, this vowel is 
(like ¢) liable to considerable variations of quality; 
and many languages distinguish, as practically 
different vowels, ‘close’ (or ‘narrow') 0, and ‘open’ 
(or ‘wide’) 0; the fortner tending to approach, 
and at length to pass into, the still closer sounds 
u, wz; the latter tending to fall into the still 
opener g, Q. 

In OE., short o and long 6 were etymologically 
and phonetically distinct. Short o was originally 
both close and open. Short close 9 was normally 
derived from an original 2, as in OF. oxa ox, Skr. 
ukshan, OF, doktor, Gr. Ovyarnp, Indo-uropean 
*dhughate r+. Short open o normally represented 
an earlier a before a nasal, as in OE. on, Goth. ana, 
Gr. dva. This OF. o from a(x) is often dis- 
tinguished for etymological purposes as g. OF. 
long ¢ corresponded generally to Com, ‘Tent. 
long 0, in which were combined Indo-uropean 
@ and 4, as in OF. éd¢ beech, OT cut. *d6kd, 
Dor.Gr, payos, L. fagus; OK. f1b/, Goth. flidus, 
Gr. ndards swimming. Long ¢ also arose out 
of a lengthening of short open g fiom a(x), 
with 2 absoibed, as in 4d tooth, OTent. */anp-, 
Indlo-Iur. *doul-; hdn to hang, O1IG. and Goth. 
hahan from OTeut. *hayh-, xayy-. Long 6 was 
prob. originally both close and open, but in 
late OF. it must, from its subsequent history, 
have been close. In unstressed syllables, 0 was 
the ordinary OF. representative of the obscure 
vowel (3); and in this capacity it often varied 
with a, ¢, w. 

In the Middle English period the distinction 
hetween open and close short o is no longer 
discernible ; and the vowel was apparently always 
open o before a consonant in the accented syllable. 
Of long ME. had two distinct sounds, open aud 
close. Open ¢ was the normal representative (in 
midland and southern speeeh) of OF. long ¢ (or 
lengthened @\, which passed through the sound of 
(9) to that of (3), being sometimes written in the 
13th c. oa, but, eventually, simply 0, or oo: thus 
OE. mdre, nan, ald \eald), ME. moare, noan 
(1257), more, non, old. \t often represented long 

Vor. VII. 


é derived from Fr. or L., or arose out of an earlier 
short 9 in an open syllable, as OF. hofa, ME. 
hope. ME. close @ represented OF. 6 This 
6 must have been a very close sound, for about the 
end of the ME. or beginning of the mod.Eng. 
period it passed into the sound of (2), usually with 
the spelling 00, though sometimes with the simple 0 
spelling, as in the words do, fo, Jose. ME, open 
6 either continued into mod.Eng. as o (bone, ore, 
hope‘, or was, from 16th c., written oa (oak, oar, 
coal); but in sound it became at length close and 
quasi-diphthongal (00), except before 7, where it 
remains open (091). In the 13th c., o began to be 
wiitten in certain cases for w, esp. before m, 2, 
u( =v), as in some, son, lone (- love), OL. sum, 
sunt, lufu. This, which has largely survived into 
inod.L., was merelya graphic, not a phonetic, change. 
The normal sound of short ois now (g), low-back- 
round, varying with miid-back-round-wide (0), aud 
low-back-round-wide (9. ; but it frequently stands 
for \p, as in son, doth, or (@ , as in word; and in 
unaccented syllables sinksto(9 ,asin nation. When 
original short o comes before 7 final, or + + con- 
sonant, as in o7, for, corn, sort, it is now lengtiencd 
into the corresponding long sound g 1, fp:, kgin, 
spit). <A still more recent lengthening of g often 
takes place in southern English before certain con- 
sonants, as in cross, off, moth, soft, and, being as yet 
only paitially recognized, is here represented by . 
The nornial sound of long 6, as in no, toe, Lone, is 
the quasi- or imperfect diphthong (64); but before 
r, as in bore, choral, stery, the sound is that of the 
open quasi-diphthong (62), In London and the 
south of England, this 4, esp. when 7 follows 
in the same syllable, as in ore, worn, porter, is 
usually identified with the (g) mentioned above as 
arising from ME, short 9 betore 7. This is not the 
case, however, in the educated specch of the country 
as a whole, nor in America, and the sonuds are 
still separated by most orthoepists (see Ellis, £.Z. 
Pronunciation, I. 94-95), and in dictionaries 
generally; they are distinguished in this dictionary, 
as in boarder, border (boe1do1, bg*s1da1), morn, 
morn (m6ein, mpin). 
lence, im modern English, the normal sounds of 
o are 
nd, boun. 
Get, gloeri. 
#1, ngip. 
3a. p,, soft, moth spft, pp. 
4. 9 5, Tob, got Tgb, get. 
Exceptional sounds, due tc special causes, and 
normally speit otherwise, are 
5. @ (u) in to do tu di, 
6. v » son, other svn, v' Sa. 
ble ,», Word, worthy ward, wo'svi. 
No. 1 is also represented by oa, oe (final), oz, ow, 
oh, rarcly 00; as in load, hoe, sozl, low, of, brooch. 
No. 2, by oa, ot, ow, rarely 00; as in boar, pour, 
Gower, door, floor. In broad, oa has the sound (6). 
The combination 00 now normally represents long 
(z}, long (ite), short (u), as in moon, moor, good; 
exceptionally, it has the sound of ‘ short w’ (v), as 
in blood, flood, or of ‘long o’ = Nos. 1 and 2 above. 
Oi, oy, normally represent a true diphthong (oi), 


6x in no, bone 
6° ,, ore, glory 


Na 
2: 
3. @ 4, oF, north 


as bozl, boy; or an imperfect triphthong, as in | 


Mor (moies). 


Ou, ow, also normally represent a diphthong (au), 
as in out, howsc, now, or an imperfect triphthong, 
as in ho«wr (auvi). But o« has also varions other 
sounds, as in soup, tour, throwgh, yor; sozl, poser ; 
brought, cough, enowgh; in unstressed final sylla- 
bles it Is commonly (2°, as in favour, pious. 

In unaccented syllables, all the sounds of o are 
liable to shortening and obscuration, and tend to 
sink through o« or 09, 9 or o, to Jd, 6, g, and a, as 
in tobacco (ou, 0, &), anatomy (6), dilatory (a), 
sailor (-a1), comfoit (a), cannot , 2), pariot (a), 
notion (3), random (3). 

The change of OE. ¢éto din ME. was a characteristic of the 
southern and midland dialects, and thus of Standard English. 
Fut the northern dialects retained a, the presence of which 
instead of 0, as in slane, hame, mare = stone, honie, more, 
is one of the most distinctive features of northern English 
and Scotch. In liter times this @ is often written a7, or ae, 
and narrowed to ea, ¢, cé (&, ¢, 1, i). ‘Vhe change of OE. 6 
to (#, u), is also proper to Standard English and its related 
dialects, the sound having become in Scotch one akin to 
German 6 and i, or Fr. ewand #, ‘This, like the English (4, u) 
sound, is often wiitten ov, but more distinctively z or wi, as 
in Eng. good, Sc. good, gude, guid. ‘The northern dialects 
also retain the earlier (@) for English (au); this is often 
written in Scotch, as in ME., o#, ow; but in modern 
limes sometimes ov, as in coo, aboot = cow, about. 

Vhe fancy, frequent in authors of the 16th and 17th c., that 
the shape of the letter O represented the rounded form of 
the mouth in forming the sound, is seen from the history 
of the letter to be without foundation in fact. 

I. 1. The letter. (In quot. ¢1460 = the Greek 
Omega.) The pl. appears as Os, O's, 05, 0's (es). 

O per se, the letter O forming by itself a word, as in the 
interjection O! (Cf. A fer se, f per se.) 

cr1000 ALLeRic Gram, ii, (Z.) § Of @am [stafum] syndon fif 
vocates, pat syud clypiendlice: a,e¢,7,0,¢. ¢1460 /owneley 
AMyst. i. 1 Ego sum alpha et 0, Lam the first, the last also, 
1492 Ryman /’eems \vii. 3 in Archiv Stud. neu. Spr. 
LXXXIX. 222 Heven and erthe rounde hke an O. 1530 
Patscr. 6 O in the frenche tong hath two diuers maners of 
soundynges. 1612 DEKKER (¢é¢ée) O per se O, or a newe 
Cryer of Lanthorne and Candle Light. 1711 Steeve Spec. 
No. 168 P 5 Whipped..for writing an O for an A, or an A for 
an QO. 1814Cary Dante's /nf- xxiv. 98 Far more quickly than 
e’er pen Wrote O or 1, he kindled, burn'd and chang’d. 

Comb, 1900 Daily News 20 Oct. 6/4 The whole super- 
structure is supported..by A and O shaped Uestles. 

b. The sound of the letter, the vowel-sound a. 

1842 TENNyson (A/c 50 Mouthing out his hollow oes and 


aes, 1867 A.J. Evus £. 2. Pronune. 1. iii. 94 What sounds 
of o exist. They are all round vowels, that is, the action 


of the lips with a tolerably round opening is necessary. 

2. Used, hke the other letters, to indicate serial 
order and distinguish things in a series, as the 
‘quires’ or sheets of a book, the parts of a figure, 
the companies of a military force, the batteries 
of the Koyal Artillery, the different MSS. of a 
work, ete. 

3. In Logic, the symbol of a particular negative. 

1g5t I’. Wi.son Logthke G vij b, I dothe signifie a particuhir 
affimatiue. O doth signifie a particular negatiue 1552, t6z0 
[sce I (the letter) 4]. 1870 Jevons “lem. Logic vit. (1875) 
67 A proposition of this kind is generally to be classed 
rather as O than I, 

4. In Chem. O is the symbol for Oxygen. 

5. O. is an abbreviation, a. for some Christian 
names, as Octavia, Oliver, Olivia, Oswald, Oswyn. 
b. for ‘old’, as in OF., Old English, OF., Old 
French, OHG., Old High German, ON., Old Norse, 
etc. ; O.P., old prices (see d); O.S., old style; (OhMay 
Old Testament ; and frequently in public school ab- 
breviations, as O.W., Old Wellingtonians, and the 
like. e. for ‘Order’, as in D.S.O., Distinguished 
Service Order; O.S.B., Order of Saint Benedict, ete. 


“. Gaz. No. 4785/2 The 14th of the last Month, 
os. et (bid. No. Pea Stockholm, August . OSs 


ce) 


1892 Westcott Gospel of Life 198 The record of the Fall 
is not unquestionably noticed once in the later hooks of the 
O.'T. 1901 Scotsman 15 Mar. 8/2 Grateful if friends of 
O.W.’s.. would communicate with him at Wellington College. 

d. In other combinations: as O.K. (orig. U.S. 
slang) a humorously phonetic abbreviation for ‘ all 
correct’, all right; O.P. (a) ‘old price’, ‘old 
prices’, referring to the demonstrations at Covent 
Garden Theatre, London, in 1809, against the pro- 
posed new tariff of prices; (4) (also 0.p.) ‘ opposite 
the prompter side’ in a theatre; (¢) ‘ over-proof’; 
(d) (also o.p., 0..)in Bookseller's Catalogues, ‘ out 
of print’. 

1847 Ross Sguatter Life7z2{Farmer His express reported 
himself,..assured Allen that all was O. K., and received his 
dollar. 1852 Jupson J/ystertes of N. Vork iv. (ibid.), "Tis one 
ofus; it'sO.K. 1888 Troy Daily T'tnzes 20 Feb. (ibid.), The 
Canadian customs-house is required to stamp an American 
vessel's paper O.K. 1898 Darly News 21 Jan.7,/1 1n one of 
his letters from America defendant said.. he was ‘All O. K.’. 
..Mr. Justice Ridley—It means ‘all correct’, ] understand. 
1900 Law Tiutes 10 Nov. 35/2 The State Court [U.S.] 
seems to have decided that when a lawyer marks such a 
decree O.K., he is, by so doing, estopped from questioning 
that decree by appeal. 

1815 Byron Let. to Moore 12 June, Which will end in an 
O. P. combustion. 1825 Hone /:very-day Bk. 1, 603 Perry's 
firemen, who nightly assisted John Keinble’s ‘What d'ye 
want’ during the ‘O. P. row’ at Covent-garden theatre. 
1836-9 Dicxens S%. Boz, Scenes xiii, Vhat gentleman .. 
lounging behind the stage-box on tbe O.P. side. 1874 WaAtcH 
flead over Heels (Tasmania) 21 Old Mills soon took to 
tasting O. P. rum in pints and gills. /déd. 42 ‘ Pshaw’, cried 
Sandy (Clan MacTavish) In his beautiful O. P. Scotch. 1876 
W. H. Pottocx Drama in Contemp. Rev. June 72 The dis- 
turbance was hardly less than that of the O.P. riots in 
England. 1892 Pal/ Aladl G. 5 Dec. 3/1 [Vhey] occupied 
the box next the stage on the o.p. side. 


O (ou), sb.1 [From resemblance in shape to the 
letter O: see prec.] 
1. The Arabic zero or cipher 0; hence, a cipher, 


a mere nothing. 

1605 SHaks. Leay 1. iv. 212 Now thou art an O without 
a figure, I am better then thou art now; I ama Foole, thou 
art nothing. 1649 Mitton £ikon. xxvii. Wks. (1851) 513 
To be..cast away like so many Naughts in Arithmetick, 
unless it be to turne the O of thir insignificance into a 
lamentation with the people. 1863 J. THouson Sunday at 
Hampstead ix. 24 The ring is round, Life naught, the 
world an O. ‘ 

2. (Pl. 7 oags, oos, 7- oes.) Anything round, as 
a circle, round spot, orb. 

Giotto’s O, the perfect circle which the Italian painter 
Giotto is said to have thrown off free hard. 

1888 SHaxs. LZ. Z. L. v. ii. 45 O that your face were full of 
Oes. 1590 ~ Aids. V. 1. 11.188 Faire Helena ; who more 
engilds the night, Then all yon fierie oes, and eies of light. 
1599 — //en. V,1. Chorus 13 Or may we cramme Within 
this Wooden O, the very Caskes That did affright the Ayre 
of Agincourt. 1838 CartvLe AZisc. Ess., Scott (1872) VI. 68 
There is .. the free dash of a master's hand ‘round as 
the O of Giotto’ [cf. note]. /did. 72 It was .. necessary 
that these works should be produced rapidly; and, round 
or not, be thrown off like Giotto’s O. 1854 Browninc 
Confessions vii, Their eyes might strain And stretch them- 
selves to Oes. 1855 Le Fanu Guy Dev. 1. xiii. 169 His 
lips severed tbemselves unconsciously into a small o. 
1869 Ruskin Queen of the Air iii. 168, I saw .. that the 
practical teaching of the masters of Art was summed hy 
the O of Giotto. 1883 G. Hay Round about the Round O, 
The round O. A name given by seamen to a St. Catherine 
wheel window, 12 ft. in diameter, in tbe gable of tbe south 
transept of the ruined Abbey of Arbroath. 

attrib. 1884 /llusiv. Lond, News Christm. No. 19/1 Beady 
eyes and an O mouth. 

+b. spec. (pl.) Small circular spangles used to 
ornament dress in the 17th c. Oés. 

1611 Coter., Parpillottes, Spangles, or Oes. 1613 CHAPMAN 
Masque of Inns of Court Plays 1873 111. 94 A vaile of net 
lawne, enbrodered witb Oos and Spangl'd. 1625 Bacon 
Ess., Masques (Arb.) 540 Oes, or Spangs, as tbey are of no 
great Cost, so they are of most Glory. 1683 CHAILKHILL 
Thealnua & Cl.75 Here and tbere gold Oaes ’mong Pearls 
she strew, 

O’, O, sb.2 The Irish word 6, wa, Olr. ax, 
‘ descendant ’, used as a prefix of Irish patronymic 
surnames, as O’ Connell, O' Connor, O'Neil. Hence, 
a person whose surname begins with O’, a member 
of an ancient Irish family. 

1730 Fietpinc Your Thums, iii, Ireland her O's, her 
Mac’s let Scotland boast. 1887 P. Gittmore Hunter's 
Arcadia, An Yrishinan who claims his direct descent from 
Finn MeCoul, or some king whose name begins with an 
‘O' or‘ Mc’. 

See also O, obs. f. Oy Sc., grandchild, nephew. 

O, sb.3: see O énter7. 

+O, 00, xumeral adj. Obs. The reduced 
form of 6x, oon [:—OE. az], OnE, used in ME., 
southern and midl., before a consonant. The 
earlier form was @ (which also continued in the 
north): see A ad/.! and OnE. 

[c 1200 77%n. Coll. Hom. 3) Ure drihten drof fele deules 
togedeze ut of a man.] ¢1205 Lav. 3660 Jef o man hit 
wille breke. @ 1225 Aucr. R. 308 Pet o man beo uor one 
pinge twien idemed. 1362 Lanci. 7. Pl. A. 11. 96 At 00 
geris ende whan 3e reken schul. ¢1386 CuHaucrr Aferch. 7. 

1 O [v.7. Oo] flessh they been, and o flessh as I gesse Hath 
ren oon [z.7. on] herte, in wele and in distresse. cxqz5 
Seven Sag. (P.) 2807 O day a town he fande, ¢ 1489 Caxton 
Sounes of Aymon iti. 113 He rood soo longe oo daye after 
another. /érd. vi. 146 Keynawde..drew hyma lityll atte 
00 side, 


2 


+O, oe, v. Obs. rare. Pa. pple. oed. [f. O 56.1 
2b.] ¢rans. To spangle, to decorate with small 


circular disks of tinsel. 

1627-77 FrectHam Resolves 1, xx. 36 Divinity .. will cast 
a far more radiant lustre, ..than the Stage presents us with, 
though oe’d and spangled in their gawdiest tyre. 

+O, 00, adv. Obs. Forms: (1-3 a’, 3-§ 0, 00, 
(4-5 ho). [The form taken regularly in ME. by 
OF. dé, which remained in the north, till both 
forms were 1eplaced by the cognate Ay from 
Norse. See A adv. and Ay.] Ay, ever, always. 

c1200 Trin. Coll. How. 7 Wited 3e..into pat eche fir on 
helle and wunied bar 6 and 6 abuten ende. c12a50 Gen. & 
fx. 111 Ful o life de lested 00. ¢1325 Deo Gracias 4 in 
E, E. P. (1862) 128 Leeue me wel hit lastep 0. ¢ 1420 Chron. 
Vilod, st. 503 Dwelle p' shalt bere for evere and ho. a1425 
Cursor M. 19091 (Trin.) Of oure eldres pat han bene o 
learfier AISS. a,aa). 2a1500 Chester 72. xiii. 463 A! lord, 
honored be thou oo, Tbat us hath saved from muche woe, 

O, 0’ (0, 4, 2), prep.) [Wor down or apo- 
copate form of ON frep., used in ME. before a 
consonant; sometimes also, in mod. dial., before 
a vowel: cf. A prep.1] = ON prep., in its various 
senses and uses; in early use including ‘in’. 
ya. in ME. 

The ME. literary use appears to have ceased ¢ 1400. 

@1200 AMloral Ode 27 A\ to loma ich habbe igult a werke 
and o worde. crzoo 7rin, Coll. flout. 67 Ete nu leinte 
mete, and enesodai. a1225 Azcr. R. 212 Biholded o luft 
& asquint. ¢1230 adi Afeid. 17 Leccherie o meidenhad.. 
weorred 0 pis wise. «1240 L'vetsun in Cott. Font. 189 Ase 
{he] stod o rode. a@1240 Sawles Warde ibid. 249 Lest sum 
for-truste him, ant feole o slepe. a1300 Cursor Al, 6749 
(Coit.) If..pe dede be don o night [/ezzZ% on nizt].  /bid. 
28861 Criand o crist wil-vten steuen. @1340 Hamrote 
Psalter i. 1 Pestilens is an euyl rechand o lenght and bred. 
¢ 1400 Maunvey. (1839) xxvi. 269 Of suche Lyouns as ben o 
thishalf. ¢1400 Destr. Trey 3145 O nowise may we wyn pat 
woman to gete. ax400-So 4/exander 4055 Neuire to dee 
.. bot euire dure o lyue. A : ne 

+b. In ME., frequently joined in writing to the 
following word, or hyphened to it by editors. Ods. 

In early times this was esp. the case when it was followed 
by fe, Jis, Pat, or by words with which it combined to form 
an adv. or quasi-ady., now usually formed with a-, as o-dak, 
o-bout,o-boven, o-drey, o-fcrre, o-length, o-live, o-loft, o-lufte, 
o-slepe, etc. “Vhe more important of these will be found as 
main words, in A- or O-. 

c 1220 Bestiary 673 Ode wise Dat ic haue zie seid. 
Havelok 2311 That dide [he] hem o-boke swere. /érd. 
2505 The inere..Skabbed_ aid ful iuele o-bone. a@1340 
Hampore (salter xxv. 1 Depart me fro ille men in body, 
for we are fere otwyn in soul. /did. xxxvii. 12 Pai bat ware 
biside me stode olenght. . ‘ 

ce. In modern Eng., o’ is frequent in Shaks, and 
later dramatists, esp. in 0’ th’ for ‘on the’ (cf. 
z’ th’ =in the). It also occurs in some archaic or 
traditional phrases or collocations, and dialectally. 

In o’ nights, and the like, thongh representing ME. on 
(ou my3tes), it is often associated with o' = of (cf. ofa night). 

1598 Suaks. Alervy H’. 1.1. 40 Ha; 0’ my life, if I were 
yong againe, the sword should end it. 1600 — 4. ¥. L. 1. 
1. 48 Cupid bath clapt him oth’ sboulder. 1610 — 7m. 1. 
i 43 A poxe o' your throat, you bawling .. Dog. 1613 
— Hen. VIII, v. iv. 71 Mercy o’ me. [Cf dlerry IV. 
1. i. 22, John iw. i. 12.) 1647 R. Stapytton Fuvenal 283 
Whose parts otb stage he lately play’d, 1675 Hospes 
Odyss. (1677) 154 O'th’ tenth at night the gods brought me 
to land. 1775 SHERIDAN Aeva/s un. ili, ‘Vender! ay, and 
prophane too, 0’ my conscience. /érd. 1¥. iii, Being knocked 
o’ the head by-and-by. 1887 A. Birrett Odbiter Dicta Ser. 
ut. 119 He did not always go home o’ nights. 3890 W. A. 
Wattace Oxy a Sister 88 He went tochurchtwiceo’ Sundays, 

d. =A frep.! 10. 

1850 James Headsneau YI. vi. 357 O" Heaven's sake, thy 
glass of kirschwasser ! 

O, 0’ (0, 8,9), prep.2 [Worm down or apoco- 
pate form of of, used before a cons., and sometimes 
in dial. before a vowel also: cf. A prep.2] = OF 
in its various uses. Now Oés. exc. as in b. 

In ME. sometimes joined to the following word. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 7116 His wijf fader and moder he gaue 
O pis hony at ete be laue. /é/d. 10701 It cumso will. ¢ 1400 
Afol. Lolf, 13 Wan itis don onli up on comyn form o lawe. 
a1400-50 Alexander 2898 Zit has be floum, as I fynde, 
a forelange obrede. ¢1460 Towseley Alyst. x1. 292 Tesus 
onazorus {=of Nazareth], 1567 Gude § Godly Bal.(S. T. S.) 
158 Of [ed. 1578 O] pure lufe & meir mercy Myne awin Sone 
downe I send. 

b. In form o’, still used dfa/., collog., and in some 
traditional phrases and locutions; esp., Mha?'s o° 
clock? six o° clock; also in John o' Groats, Jack 
0 lantern, Will o the wisp, Tom o Bedlam, ete. 

Formerly in many others, as /uxs o° Court, man o' war, 
Isle o Wight, but in these of is now usually written, even 
when o’ is familiarly pronounced. The contracted form is 
common in the dramatists in familiar phraseology, and is 
occasional in modern poets; it is usual in the representation 
of dialectal or vulgar speech. 

1591 SuHaks. Two Gent. 1, li. 83 Best sing it to the tnne of 
Light O Loue. 1593 — 2 //ex. WJ, 1. i. 186 More like a 
Souldier then a man o’ th’ church. 1600 — 4. I”. Z. 11. ii. 
318 You should aske me what time o’ day. 1610 — erp. 
1. ji, 123 In lieu o’ th’ premises. 1676 Hosres //fad 1, 163 
The greatest part o’ th’ gain, 1713 S. Pycrort Brief 
Eng. Free-thinking 26 Tbe two Universities have heen 
constantly traduc’d o’ late. 1803 ‘VaANNAHILL Soldier's 
Return 43 Ye hinna the ambition oa moose. 1864 TENNYSON 
North, Farmer 1. ii, Naw soort o’ koind o’ use to saiy the 
things that a do. 1868 Browninc Ring §& Bh. 1. 24 Just 
a spirt O' the proper fiery acid. /é%d. 1, 46 The basement- 
ledge O’ the pedestal, 


¢ 1300 


O. 


+O, prep.3 Obs. [Wom down form of 03, OE. 
ode, before J or ch: cf A prep.3] In the early 
ME. phr, o chat, until that. 
¢1300 //arrow. fell 128 Thou shalt buen in bondes ay O 
that come domes day. ¢ 1320 Cast. Love 152 O pat ef hem 
to weren at-sprong Pe noumbre of pe soule p' fro heuene felle. 

O (ou), zt. (sb., v.) [A natural (or what now 
seems a natural) exclamation, expressive of feeling. 
OL. had neither 6/, nor d4/ (which would have 
phonetically given ME. @/). Not in OHG., or 
early ON.; in Goth., prob, from Greek; in MHG, 
and later (Christian) Norse, prob. from Latin. In 
early ME. 12th c., app. from L. (or ?¥Fr.); but 
often varying with 4 /, esp. in northern writers. 
Wyclifhas O (or 4) only when O is in the Vulgate. 
In OF,, Lat. O was rendered by /é or éa/d.] 

1. Standing before a sb. in the vocative relation. 

¢ 1205 Lay. 17126 O Aurilie be king, bu frainest mea sellic 
ping. azzzs Leg: Nath. 1453 O mihti meiden! O witti 
wummon !,.O schene nebschaft & schape se swide semlich. 
a12z25 Ancr. R. 54 O mine leoue sustren, hwu Eue haued 
monie douhtren pe uoluwed hore moder. a1300 Sarmun 
xxxii, in £. 2. /’. (1862 4 O sinful man wo worb pi rede 
whan al pis wrech sal be for be. 1340 Ayend. 93 O god, 
hou is nou grat be mochelhede of Pine zuetnesse, 1382 
Wyeuir /’s. cxviifi. 25 O! Lord [Vulg. O domne] mac me 
saf, O! Lord, weel be thou welsum [azost AS. in both 
placcs A} €1386 Cuiaucer Ajat.’s 7. 1439 O chaste 
goddesse of the wodes grene. 1535 CovERDALE /’s. lix. {Ix.J1 
O God thou y* hast cast vs out (Wycuir God, thou hast 
put vsabach 1563-87 Foxe A. & AZ. (1596! 73/1 We are, 6 
emperor, your souldiors. 1611 Bisir /’s. cxlvii. 12 Praise 
the Lord, O lerusalem: praise thy God, O Zion, 1742 H. 
Carey Loyal Soug ii, O Lord, our God, arise! Scatter our 
enemies. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Phrre's Stud. Nat. 
(1799) I. 430 O Eternal! Have mercy upon me, because 
I am passing away: O Infinite! because I am but a speck. 
1850 ‘Tennyson /n Jfeut. 1v. 5 O heart, how fares it with 
thee now? 

2. In other connexions, or without construction, 
expressing, according to intonation, various emo- 
tions, as appeal, entreaty, surprise, pain, lament, etc. 

In this use, in 17th and 18th c., often written On (q. v.); 
but this form is now nsual only when the exclamation is 
quite detached from what follows (see Ou); O being used 
with an imperative, optative, or exclamatory sentence or 
phrase, as in O take wre back again! O would I were there! 
O that { might see hiue! O for another glimpse of it! 
O the pity of tt! O dear ime! O dear! O ine !; often also 
in O yes, O no, O indeed, O really, and the like. 

3175 Lanib. Hom. 21 O, seid bus pe boc, wei pet be eure 
hit wule ipenche in his bonke. arz2zsg Ancr. R. 246 O 
muchel is, he seid, be mihte of schir & of clene bone. /é/d. 
280 O, bouhte ure Louerd bet al bis biheold, I schal don 
fete]. 13.. 2.2. Ait. P, B. 861 O. O! my frendez so fre, 
your fare is to strange. 1388 Wyciir Roz, xi. 33 O! the 
heiznesse of the ritchessis of the wisdom and of the kunnyng 
of God [1382 A! 1526 TinpaLe, etc. O}], 1450-1530 AZ». 
our Ladye 91 Thys hympne begynneth wyth O...here yt 
meanyth praysynge and meruelynge, as when a man seyth 
or heryth a thynge that ys ryghte meruaylous, he sayeth.. 
QO. what ys thys, or such other. 1526 Piler. Perf. (W.de W. 
1531) 7b, O, who wolde not be there? 1535 CovERDALE 
Ps. liv. {lv.] 6 O that I had wynges like a doue. a@ 1610 
Heacey £ficletus (1636) 46 Woe is mee! O mee most 
wretched man! 1611 Heywoop Gold. Age u.L Wks. 1874 
II}, 23 Whence (6 whence ye Gods) Are all yon grones? 
1667 Mitton P. L. iv. 715 Pandora, whom the Gods 
Endowd with all their gifts, and O too like In sad event. 
a1748 Watts Liuprov. Mind (1801) 325 But O! how ex- 
ceedingly difficult it is. 1766 Gotpsm. Vic. W. xxii, O 
misery! ‘Where’, cried I, ‘where are my little ones?’ 
1792 Burns ‘lWVhatcan a Yug. Lassie’ iii, O, dool on the day 
I met wi’an auld man! 18:6 Scotr Axtig. xxxi, O dear, 
my poor Steenie, the pride o’ my very heart. 1833 Ht. 
Martineau Berkeley the Banker vc i. 22 O no, Enoch pro- 
tested; it was..quite out of the question. 1837 — Soc. 
Amer, IK. 48 O, but we all live heyond our incomes. 1842 
Tennyson ‘ Break, break’ iii, O for the touch of a vanish'd 
hand. 1850 — /# Alem. xxxv, O me, what profils it to put 
An idle case? 1865 WHitman Alanhattan Arming iv, It's 
O for a manly life in the camp} 

3. In ballads (chiefly Sc.) added after the rime- 
word at the end of a line. App. identical in origin 
with A zz/. 4, as in the Shaksperian ‘the stile-a’, ‘a 
mile-a’, the a being at length treated as z7z/. 

In quot. 1859, from the usage of street cries. 

1724-7 Ramsay The Mill-O iv, O! the mill, mill-O, and 
the kill, kill-O, and the cogging of the wheel-O, .. And 
round wi’ a soger reel-O! @19775 The Bavrin’ o' the door, 
O!, \t fell about the Martinmas time, An’ a gay time it was 
than, O! (xe pan, O!). 1781 Burns Aly Naute, Oi. 
Behind yon hills where Stinchar flows, "Mang moors an’* 
mosses many, O; The wintry sun the day has clos‘d, And 
Ill awa to Nanie, O. @ 1810 TANNAHILL ‘ Gloomy winter's 
now awa’ 3 The mavis sings fu’ cheery O [rzees dearie O, 
weary OJ. 1830-83 R. E. Warsurton Hunt. Songs xxvii. 
(ed. 7) 81 Stags in the forest lie, hares in the valley-o! 1859 
Sara Gas-light & D. xvi. 177 ‘Tbe shows at Saville House 
remained alive O! 

B. as sh. 1. The interjection considered as 


a word. So O me, O dear, etc. 

1609 B. Jonson Case Altered v. i, O me no O's, but hear. 
1646 CrasHaw Sosp. d’ Her. xxv, A desperate O me! drew 
from his deep breast. 1833-6 J. Eactrs Skhetcher (1856) 18 
They are not Virgil's Fortunati, with an O and an if, ‘sua 
si boua norint’, 1849 THACKERAY Pendennis xxxvii, Many 
O's of adiniration. 

2. pl. O's of Advent, the seven Advent Anthems 
sung on the days next preceding Christmas Eve, 
each containing a separate invocation to Christ 
beginning with O, as O Sapientia (O Wisdom), 
O Adonai, etc. 


-O. 


O's of St. Bridget or Fifteen O's, fifteen meditations on 
the Passion of Christ, composed ly St. Bridget, each be- 
ginning with O ¥esw, or a similar invocation, 

1531 Hore bte. Marie Virg. 65b, ‘Vhys be the xv. oos the 
whych the holy virgyn saint brigitta was [wonte] to say dayly 
befor the holy roode. 1547 Homilies 1. Good i's. ui. (1859) 
62 Other kinds of papistical superstitions and abuses, as 
of Beads, of Lady Psalters and Rosaries, of Fifteen Os. 
1729 Jacop Law Dict. s.v. 1885 Catholic Dict. (ed. 3) 13/2 

he seven greater antiphons or anthems .. called the O's 
of Advent. 1396 Forts. Rev. LIX. 131 These feasts were 
called O's, because at vespers on these days the anthems all 
began with O. = 

-0, suffix of combining forms of words. On the 


analogy of Greek combinations (in which the 
combining stem usually ended in -o, as thematic 
vowel or its representative, or as an addition to 
a consonant stem), and their adaptations and 
imitations in Latin, late and medizeval, like Syvo- 
phantx, Gallogrwet, Gallohispant, Anglosaxonicus, 
etc.. -0- has come to be, in modern Latin and in 
English, the usual connecting vowel in combina- 
tions, not merely in ethnic names as Anglo-Saxon, 
Anglo-Indian, Indo-European, etc., but in scientific 
terms generally; it is affixed, not only to terms 
of Greek origin, butalsoto those derived from Latin 

Latin compounds of which would have been 
formed with the L. connecting or reduced thematic 
vowel, -7), especially when compounds are wanted 
with a sense that Latin composition, evenif possible, 
would not warrant, but which would be authorized 
by the principles of Grcek composition. Such arc 
concavo-, convexo-, eymbo-, adolicho-, oblongo-, 
ovato- ; chloro-, todto-; cirrho-, cumulo-; ocerpito-, 
pueumo-; dramatico-, economico-, historico-, foli- 
tico- ; joco-, serio-; etc. 

1. The primary and etymological function of 
a combining form in -o is to qualify adverbially 
the adj. to which it is prefixed; as, in Gr., Aev«6- 
xAapos ‘ whitely green’, pale green; mod.L. ovado- 
cordatus ‘ovatcly heart-shaped ’, cordate with ovate 
inodification; .4aglo- Norman, Norman as modified 
in England. Such a comb. is, as it were, the adj. 
with adverbial qualification, belonging to a sb. 
with adj. qualification; thus, as to the qualified 
sb. steady industry (adj. +sb.) the corresponding 
qualified adj. is steadily industrious (adv. + adj.), 


so to folttical economy the corresponding adj. is | 


politico-economic Lord Campbell has used /ego- 
fiterary in the sense ‘pertaining to legal literature’. 

2. But the use of these forms has been extended, 
so as to express, as by a kind of abbreviation, 
almost any manner of relation between the two 
components. Azglo-french, originally * French 
of an English sort’, ‘French as established or 
spoken in England’, is somctimes taken with the 
converse meaning of ‘ English settled in France’, 
and commonly with that of ‘English in alliance, 
conjunction, or partnership with French’; so 
Franco-German may even mean ‘ French tn conflict 
with German’, Grivco-Latin ‘common to Greek 
and Latin’; pyenmo-gastric, ‘communicating with 
both lungs and stomach’; occtpzto-frontal, ‘ reach- 
ing from occiput to forehead’, or connecting these 
parts; occipitc temporo-parietal, ‘including the 
occipital, temporal, and parietal (lobes of the 
brain)’; gramino-carnuivorous, ‘feeding on grass 
as well as flesh’. 

3. This -o is used also, on Greek analogies, in 
word-formation. From its regular appearance 
before certain suffixal clements, as -cracy, -graphy, 
-logy, -meter, it tends to be treated practically as 
a part of these elements; henee, such expressions 
as ‘the dsurean-ocracy, shop-ocracy, trade-ocracy, 
and other -ocracies’, ‘a professor of all the -ologzes,’ 
‘the last new -ology,’ ‘galvanometers, lacto- 
meters, and other -omefers without number’. 

Oacombe, obs. form of OakuM. 

Oad, oade, obs. forms of Woap, ODE. 

Oaes, pl. of O 54,1 2, 

Oaf (@f). Also 7-8 oph, 8 oaph. /7. oafs 
(also 9 oaves). [A phonetic variant of Avr, earlier 
aulf: see also ern | An elf’s child, a goblin child, 
a supposed changeling left by the elves or fairies ; 
hence, a misbegottcn, deformed, or idiot child; 
a half-wit, fool, dolt, booby, as being by inference 
a changeling. 

1625 Fretcner & Suirtey Nt. Walker 1. iv, Free us both 
from the fear of breeding fools And ophs, got by this 
shadow. 1638 Forp Fanctes \v. i, 1 am .. an oaf, a simple 
alcatote, an innocent. 1693 SHanwett Volunteers u. i, Be 
gone you saucy Oafe. 1702 De For Good Advice to Ladies 
110 Every word he spoke was like an Oph. 1708 Lrit. 
Apollo No, 68. 31 Pray under what Name must the 
Bubbl'd Oaph pass? 1710 SteFte Yatler No. 248 P8 
Marriages .. between the most accomplished Women, and 
the veriest Oafs. 1826 Scotr Woodst. xii, Those terrified 


oafs, who take fright at every puff of wind. 1858 Baiey 
Age 22 What oaves we must appear 


t 


3 


b. Comb., as oaf-rocked a. 

1855 Rosinson HéArthy Gloss., Oaf-rock'd, fool-born, of 
mentally weak from the cradle; spoiled by early indulgence, 
Hence Oa‘fdom, state of being an oaf, stupidity. 
1883 Austin Dopson O, 14”. Idylis, Une Marquise 34 

Grown contented in our oafdoin, 
Oafish (a0tf), 2. Also S auf-,awf-. [f. prec. 
+ -ISH!.] Of the nature of an oaf, dull-witted, 


stupid, loutish. 

1610 Selden’s Eng. Fanus Pref., An idle oafish affront. 
a1700 B.E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Oafish, Silly. 21734 Nortu 
Lxaut 1. ii. § 153 Can he think that his Readers are so 
awfish as to imagine [etc.]? 1896 Mrs. H. Warp Sir G. 
Tressady 157 She's got that oafish lad.. hung round her neck, 

Hence Oa‘fishness, stupidity and awkwardness. 

1727 Baitey, Vol. 11, Oafshness, foolishness. 1890 Sat. 
Rev. 19 Apr. 473/1 The whole is ruined by the oafishness 
of Stockmann. 

Oagar, -er, Oagle, obs. ff. AUGER, OGLE. 

Oak (ok). Forms: a. 1 &c (plur. &c), 3 00¢, 
3-5 ok, (4 oek), 4-6 ook, (5-6 ooke), 4-7 oke, 
(5 hoke, a noke, 5-6 hooke), 6- oak, (da/. 6 
oyke, woke, 6- woak, 7 yoake). 8. sorth. and 
Sc. 5- ake, 6- aik, (5 a nak’e, ayk, 6 eike, g dial. 
yek, yak. [Com. Tecut.: OF. de fem. (pl. zc, gen. 
sing. *#c, dee, dat. sing, #c, dc) = OFris. 4, 
ODu. ce (MDu. etke, the, MLG. ¢&, éhe, Flem. 
ecke, Vu. ev masc.), OIG. ev (MHG. etch, Ger. 
etche), ON. etk (in Icel. = ‘tree’, Norw. ez, eb 
Sw. e& ‘oak’, Da. eeg, eg) :—OTeut. *azks, a fem. 
consonantal stem; ulterior relations obscure. ] 

1, The name of a well-known British and Euro- 
pean forest tree, Quercus Rodur (under which 
botanists now distinguish two sub-species, Q. Ze- 
duncnlata and Q. sesstlifora, DURMAST), noted 
for its timber, and bcaring a fruit or species of 
mast called the Acorn; thence extended to all 
species of Quercus, trees or shrubs; the common 
species in N. America being Q. a/éa, the white oak, 
and Q. macrocarpa, the bur oak: see b. 

a. 749 Charter in Kemble Cod. Difpt. V. 48 Of coferan 
treowe on da bradan ac; of dara: [.1/.5. dara] bradan zec on 
stuteres hylle nidewearde. c1ooo ‘Exrric //om. 11. 150 
Hire hyrdeman .. sumeac astah, c1000 Sax. Leechd. 11. 
8 Wipiz rinde, & geongre ace. c1250 Gen. §& Ex. 1873 

iep he is dalf under an ooc. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 510 
A gret ok he wilde braide adoun, as it a smal 3erd were. 
¢ 1374 Cuaucer Soeth, 11. inet. v. 35 (Camb, MS.), To slakyn 
hyr hungyr at euen with accornes of Okes. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) 1]. 85 Markschire, bat hab pat name ol a 
baar ook pat is in pe forest of Wyndesore. 1398 — Barth. 
De P. R. xvu. cxxxiv. (1495) 690 The hoke .. is a tree 
that bredyth maste. c 1420 Avow. Arth. xv, As he 
neghet bia noke. c1440 Prop. Parv. 363/1 Oke, tre, 
Caen, plex. 1506 Will of Chanberlen (Somerset Ho.), 
‘nder the grete hooke. 1539 Taverner Frasu. Prov. 
(1545) 66 If thou wylte begge an ooke of thy frende, aske 
twenty or an hundreth ookes. 1577 2k, Gooce //eresbach's 
Husé. (1586) 101 The first place of right belongeth to the 
oak. 31598 SHaks. Alerry HH. 1v. iv. 42 Marry this is our 
deuise, ‘hat Falstaffe at that Oake shall meete with vs. 
féid.v. v.79 Our Dance of Custome, round about the Oke 
Of Herne ithe Hunter, let vs not forget. 1611 Cotcr., 
Charutoye, a groue of Yoakes. 1784 Cowrer ask 1. 313 
Lord of the woods, the long-surviving oak. 1842 SELBY 
Brit. Forest Trees (L,), Of the various North-American 
oaks, many are distinguished for the beauty of their foliage 
fetc.]. 1846 J Baxter Libr. fract. Agric. 11. 168 There 
are above forty different species of oak introduced into Great 
Britain. 1855 Loner. //iaw. xit. 93 On their pathway .. 
Lay an oak, by storms uprooted. 1859 W. S. CoLeman 
'Woodiands (1866) 5 The majestic Oak, the Monarch of the 
forest. 1887 T. Harpy l!ood/anders 111. i. 6 Hardly 
knowing a beech from a woak. 

B. c1400 Macnnev. (Roxb.) ix. 35 Atree of ake. 14.. 
Med. Receipts in Rel, Ant. 1.54 Tak everferne that waxes 
ontheake. 14.. Mow. in Wr.-Wilcker 716/7 Hee qguercus, 
+.amak. 1470 Henry Wallace v. 821 Wallace retorned 
besyd a burly ayk. 1513 Douctas #aers xu. Prol. 167 
Endlang the hedgeis thyk, and on rank akis. ¢1560 A. 
Scott /oems (S.'T. S.) ii. 7 Nor Hercules, that aikkis 
vprent, And dang the devill of hell. é 
1. 10) Quercus .. is called .. in y* North countre an Eike 
tre... An acorn or an Eykorn, that is y* corne or fruit of 
an Eike. 1801 Macneite (ovis, Waes o War 63 Auld 
chesnut, ake, and yew-tree. 1804 R. ANDERSON Cumbertd. 
Balt, 83 O, Matthew! they've cutten the yeks and the 
eshes. That grew owre anent the kurk waw! 1855 RoBINSON 
Whitby Gloss., Yak. awe : 

b, With defining adjcctive, applied to other 
species of Quercus, which are very numerous. 

Black or Dyer’s Oak, Q. finctoria = QuERCITRON; 
Blue Oak, Mountain White Oak, 0. Deuglassii of 
California; Bur, Mossy-cup, or Overcup Oak, Q. 
macrocarpa of N. America; Chestnut Oak, Q. sessi/z- 
flora, and in N. America, Q. ?riuus and other species 
having leaves like the chestnut; Cork Oak, Q. Sader, 
a native of southern Europe and northern Africa, the bark 
of which furnishes cork; Evergreen or Holm Oak (also 
t Oak-Holu)=1 ex; Italian Oak,O. “sculus of southern 
Europe, having edible acorns; Kermes-oak, Q. coccifera, 
in which the kermes insect lives; Live Oak,a name given 
to several N. American species, but especially Q. virens; 
Scarlet Oak, Q. coccinea of N. America, so called from 
the colour of its foliage inautumn; Turkey Oak, 0. Cervis 
of sonthern Europe; the name is also given in America to 

. Catesbei,; Weeping Oak, OQ. /obata of Western U. S.; 

hite Oak, Q. a/éa, a large American tree, sometimes 
called in England Quedec oak; also applied locally to other 
species, as, on the Pacific slope, to 0. Garviana and three 
others. Oak of Bashan: see quot, 1892. P 
3727-41 CuamBers Cyct. s.v. Aerses,, Found adhering to 


1562 ‘Turner Herbal — 


OAK. 


the bark on the stem and branches of a sort of scarlet oak.. 
growing in Spain [etc.}, 1765 J. Bartram Jra/. 25 Dec. in Stork 

cc, E. Florida (1766) 5 Many live oak-trees grew upon it. 
31766 Stork Ace. E. Florida 44 The live oak (so called from 
being an evergreen) is tougher, and of a better grain than 
the English oak. /éid. 45 The chestnut oak, very little 
known in other parts of America, is very common in Florida. 
1785 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxviii. (1794) 437 Lex or 
Evergreen Oak has oblong-ovate leaves .. continuing all 
the year. 1832 Planting 115 (U. K. S.) The Turkey oak, 
Quercus cerris, was introduced into England in1739. 1841 
Penny Cyct. X1X. 213/2 The timber of the ‘Turkey oak is 
beautifully mottled, in consequence of the abundance of its 
silver grain. 1858 Hoce Veg. Kingd. 696 Vhe acorns of 
QO. escnlus, or Italian Oak, have somewhat prickly cups, and 
are long, slender, and esculent. 1861 Hume tr. Moquiu- 
Tandon i ui. v. 150 The Aleppo Gall .. is found on the 
Dyer’s Oak, Quercus Infectoria. 1887 Bovrpitton tr. 
Aucassin & Nicolette 122 She took many a lily head, With 
the bushy kermes-oak shoot. 1892 AcNes CLERKE Fas. 
Stud. Homer vi. 152 The species of oak at present dominant 
both in Greece and the Troad is the ‘oak of Bashan’, 
Quercus xgilops. 


2. In English versions of the Bible, used also to 
render Heb. 75x ch, and one or two rclated words, 
now generally considered, since Gesenius, to mean 
the terebinth tree. 

Five Heb, words have been rendered ‘oak’; of which 


only two, yer a/lou and mx allah, are held to have cer- 


tainly thismeaninz. The word mx élah isin the LXX and 
Vulg. sometimes rendered repéBurOr¢ -uivOos, cerchinthus, 
but in neither case regularly; Wyclif follows the Vulgate; 
the 16-17th c. versions have regularly ‘oak’; the Revised 
Version has ‘terebinth’ in Isa. vi. 13 (1611 teil tree), Hos. 
iv, 13 (1611 elm), but elsewhere retains ‘ oak’ with ‘or ferc- 
éinth' in the margin. 

1384 Wyctir 2 Saz. xviii. g Whanne the muyle wente yn 
vndura thik ook [Vulg. guercuin, LXX dpv6s, R. VV. margin, 
or terebinth] and a greet, the heed of hym [1388 Absolon} 
cleuyd to the ook. — /sa, i. 30 Whan jee shul ben as an 
oek [1388 ook, Vulg. guercus, LXX tepé3erGos], the leucs 
fallende doun. 1535 Coverpa.e Gen, xxxv. 4 He buried 
them vnder an Oke [LXX srepeBtrOov, Vulg. Zerebinthuui, 
Wycuir theribynte, R.V. marg. or terebinth]. 

3. With qualification, applied to trees or plants 
in some way resembling the oak: esp. Dwarf 
Oak, Ground Oak, various species of Zeucrizm:; 
Oak of Cappadocia, Ambrosia maritima; Oak 
of Jerusalem or Paradise, Chezopodium Botrys, 
having leaves jayged like those of an oak; Poison 
Oak, name for species of Sumach, esp. RAzwes Toxi- 
codendron, 

1551 Turner //erda/i. Gj, Oke of Hierusalem is an herbe 
all yclow and all full of branches and spred abrode. 1578 
Lyte Dodveus 11. \xxiii, 243 It is called in English Oke of 
Hierusalem and of some Oke of Paradise. .. The Oke of 
Paradise is hoate and dry in the second degree. 1597 
GerarvE /ferbat 950 Leaues deepely cut or iagged, very 
much resembling the leafe of an Oke, which hath caus«d our 
English women to call it Okes of lerusalem. Jéid. 951 Oke 
of Cappadocia is called..in Latine Awbvosia. 1611 Cotcr., 
Ambrosie, Ambrosia; also, the hearbe called Oke of Cap. 
padocia; and another, called Oke of Ierusalem. 1760 J. LEE 
Introd. Bot. App. 320 Oak, Dwarf, 7Zexertuim. Oak of 
Cappadocia, Ambrosia. Oak of Jerusalem, Chenopodiunt. 
1766 J. Bartram ¥rul. 20 Jan. 43 Rising ground producing 
.. bay and water-oak, then ground-oak, chamaerops. 1805 
A. Witson in Poems §& Lit. Prose (1876) 11. 144 Waving 
reeds and scrubby ground-oak grew Where stores and taverns 
now arrest the view. 1858 Mayxe -.xrfos. Lex., Potsou-oak, 
.. the sumach. 1883 STEVENSON Silverado Sq. (1886) 20 
An abominable shrub or weed, called poison-oak, whose very 
neighbourhood is venomous to sone, a 1887 M. S. G. 
Nicuots in Health Manual xv. 188 Domestic Remedies— 
tea made of tanzy, oak of Jerusalem [etc.]. 

b. In Australia, applied to trees of the genus 
Casuarina (‘ Native Oak’), species of which are 
locally distinguished as Bull-, Desert-, River-, 
Swamp-Oak, etc. (cf. SHE-oak) ; in New Zealand 


to species of Alectryon and Anightia. 

1802 J. Fremmine in //ist. Ree. Port Phitlip (1879) 22 
(Morris) The land is..thin of timber, consisting of gum, 
oak, Banksia, and thorn. 1838 T, L. Mitcuett Axfed. £. 
Austral, (1839) 1. 38 (ibid) The dense, umbrageous foliage 
of the casvarviua, or ‘river-oak' of the colonists. 1862 
Kenpatt Poets 56 The wail in the native oak, 1885 Hoop 
Land of Fern 53 The sighing of the native oak Which the 
light wind whispered through. 1892 A. SUTHERLAND Geog. 
Brit. Cot. 27 (Morris) A peculiar class of trees, called.. 
Casuarina, is popularly known as oaks, ‘swamp.-oaks ’, 
*forest-oaks’, ‘she-oaks'‘, and so forth, although the trees 
are not the least like oaks. 1896 3. Spencer in Rep. Horn 
Exped. 1. 49 We had now come into the region of the 
‘Desert Oak ' (Casuarina Decaisneania’, 

4. The wood or timber of the oak. Hence, 
allusively, in phrases referring to its hardness and 
enduring qualities. //eart of oak: see HEART 56. T9. 

e1400 Maunvey. (1839) xviii. 190 Makynge Houses and 
Schippes of Oke. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxiii. 220 
Grete staues of fyne oke. 1575 Aichmoud Wilts (1853) 
255, 1j long burds of oyke. 1604 SHaks. Ofh. 11. iii. 210 
To seele her Father's eyes vp, close as Oake. 1664 EvetyN 
Sylva iti. § 17 (1670) 26 Men had indeed hearts of Oak. 1693 
Afot. Clergy Scot. 26 Taught better manners than to venture 
upon this man of Oak and Horehead. 1801 CampsBeLe 
Ye Mariners of Eng. iii, With thunders from her native 
oak She quells the floods below. 1849 James Woodman, 
The tables, the chairs, the cupboard..were all of old oak. 
1860 TENNENT Story Guns (1864) 224 A far Tuder shock..to 
the confidence traditionally reposed in British oak. 1876 
Whitby Gloss, s.v., A vit o” brave aud yak. 1888 Glasgow 
Herald 12 Oct. 4/6 A piece of finely selected English oak. 

b. Timber of oak as the material oe ship. 
=e 


OAK. 


a1ooo Runes xxv. 4(Gr.) Garsecg fandaé, Hwader ac |} 
hebbe zdele treowe. 1763-5 CHURCHILL Gotham 1. 260 The 
English Oak, which, dead, commands the flood. 1782 Cowrer 
Charity 23 Wben Cook..Steered Britain’s oak into a world 
unknown. 

ce. Univ. collog. An oaken door ; esp. in phr. fo 
sport one’s oak, to shut the outer door of one’s 
rooms as a sign that one is engaged. 

1785 Grose Dict. Vulg. Tongue s.v., To sport oak; to 
shut the outward door of a student’s room at college. c 1803 
C.K. Suarve New Oxford Guide ii. in Ment. (1888) 1. 18 
And sporting of oaks they call sbutting of doors. 1810 
Suettey in Hogg Life (1858) 1. 93 “hen the oak is such a 
blessing. 1827 Sporting Mag. XXI. 75 Having in the 
middle of the night nailed up his oak. 1861 HuGnes Tom 
Brown at Oxfri. (188917 Agreat,,outer door, my oak, which 
I sport when I go out or want to be quiet. 1890 Besant 
Demoniac i. 18 Your oak was sported and you were not at 
home to anybody. 


5. The leaves of the oak, esf. as worn in a chap- 


let or garland. 
¢1386 Cuaucer Axt.'s 7. 1432 A coroune of a grene ook 
cerial Vp on hir heed. 1587 Gotpinc De Aloruay xii. 166 
The Garlond of Oke, he giueth..to such as.. first .. enter 
the breach. 1607 Suaks. Cor. 1. iit. 16 Yo a cruell Warre 
I sent him, from whence he return’d, his browes bound with 
Oake. 1772 Priestiey /ust. Relig. (1782) 1. 384 Our custom 
of wearing oak on the twenty-ninth of May. 
b. A shade of brown like that of the oak-leaf 


when opening. 

1888 Lady 25 Oct. 378/1 [Gloves] in the new and beautiful 
shades of brown, chocolate, oak, tans, and black. 

6. dial. The suit of clubs in cards. (= Ger. 
LEicheln, the suit bearing the figures of acorns.) 

1847-78 Havtiwe Lt, Oaé,..the club at cards. Hest. 1886 
Etwortuy HW’. Som. Word-bk., Oaks, the suit of clubs in 
cards. .‘ Oaks be trumps, Mr. Hosegood '. 

7. The Oaks: a race for three-year-old fillies, 
founded in 1779, and run at Epsom on the Friday 
after the Derby. 

So called from an estate near Epsom. 

1844 W. H. Maxweie Sports & Adv. Scotl, xxxix, (1855) 
305 What care I about Oaks or Derbys? 1864 Racing Cal, 
131 Renewals of the Oaks stakes for 50 sovereigns each. 
1870 Biaine Lxcycl. Rur. Sports § 1317 The stakes run for 
in the Oaks have recently rivalled in amount those of the 
Derby, and sometimes surpassed them. 

8. altrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib. (often 
=OAKEN a.), as oak bough, floor, forest, grove, 
leaf (whence oak-leaved adj.), roofing, sapling, set, 
table, timber, wreath; oak-land. . objective, as 
oak-cleaving adj. @. instrumental, as oak-bcamed, 
-boarded, -clad,-crested, -crowned, -limbcred, -wains- 
coted adjs. dQ. similative, etc., as oak-brown, oak- 
like adjs. 

1796 C. MarsHaLt Garden. vi. (1813) 82 Let *Oak-acorns 
be thrown into water and those only used which sink quickly. 
1759 Brown Cowipl. Farmer 21 Rub it over with oil or 
*oak-ashes. 1886 W. J. Tucker £. Europe 33 A low, *oak- 
beamed room. 1897 Barinc-Goutp in Mag. Art Sept. 270 
The broad oak staircase gave access to a great gallery, 
*oak-boarded. 1895 Daily News 5 Feb. 6/6 Another 
corduroy dress is *oak-brown. @1748 VHomson Hymn 
Solitude 43 From Norwood’s *oak-clad hill. 1605 Suaks. 
Lear iu. ii. 5 Vaunt-curriors of *Oake-cleauing ‘Vhunder- 
bolts. 1897 Oxting (U.S.) XXIX. 438/1 This *oak-covered 
tract is a mile in width. 1747 Cottins Passfons 74 
‘The *oak-crown'd Sisters and their chaste-eyed Queen. 
1750 T. Warton Ode vii. 4 Yonder oak-crown’d airy 
steep. 1789 J. Pirkincton View Derbysi. 1. 369 For 
polishing..*oak floors and furniture. 1859 W. S. CoLEMAN 
Woodlands (1866) 8 Covered with *oak-forests. 1535 CovER- 
DALE Gen. xiii. 18 So Abram remoued his tent and wente 
and dwelt in y* *Okegroue of Mamre. 1766 J. Bartram 
Frnl, 31 Jan. in Stork Acc. £. Florida 56 Cypress-swamps 
and *oak-hammocks alternately mixed with pine-land. 1751 
— Observ. Trav. Pennsylv. etc. 21 A steep hill. .the soil 
middling *oak land. 1850 Mrs. Browninc Lament Adonis 
iv, The mountains above, and the oaklands below. 1389 
in Lag. Gilds (1870) 117 A garlond of *hoke Lewes. 1768-74 
Tucker Zé. Vas, (1834) I]. 77 The little fly sits boring the 
oak-leaf. 1855 Loner. Hfaw, xu.118 As brownand witbered 
as an oak-leaf is in Winter. 1856 Miss Pratt Flower. Pl. 
IV. 275 *Oak-leaved Goosefoot. 1883 S. B. Parsons in 
Llarfper's Mag. Apr.726/2 The oak-leavedhydrangea. 1883 
STEVENSON 77reas. /s/.u1. xiv, A long thicket of these *oak- 
like trees, 1840 Dickexs Barn. Rudge i, A certain *oak- 
pannelled room with a deep bay window, 1888 Miss 
Brapvon Fatal Three1.v, The chief characteristic of the 
interior was the *oak-panelling. 1815 Scott Guy AV. xlii, 
What was called the great *oak-parlour. a long room, 
panelled with well-varnished wainscot. 1499 Prop. Pare. 
363/2 (Pynson) *Oke plante, Orzus. 1787 Hawkins Life 
Johnson 491 It was an oak-plant of a tremendous size. 1663 
Gerpier Counsel 66 *Oake Roofing raysing pieces eight 
Inches one way. 1853 A. Smitu Life Drama u. 21 At the 
*oak-roots I’ve secu full many a flower. 1882 Garden 
14 Oct. 335/1 The “Oak root gall..is formed by Andricus 
noduli, 1826 Scotr in Croker Papers (1884) I. xi. 318 
A set-to witl: *oak saplings, 1523 FirzHers. Ausd. § 124 
Set thy *oke settes and thy asshe .x. or .xii fote asonder, 
1822 in Cobbett Nu. Rides I. 83 Genuine *oak-soil: a 
bottom of yellow clay. 1890 J. G. Frazer Gold. Bough UL. 
iv. 364 The King of the Wood must have been a personifica- 
tion of the *oak-spirit. 1653 V. Riding Rec. V. 151 [Indict- 
ment for unjustly taking away an] *oak-stoop. 1798 CoLe- 
RIDGE Anc. Alar. vii. ii, The rotted old *Oak-stump. 1767 
A. Younc Farmer's Lett. to People 157 Complaints of the 
decay of oak timber. 1885 G. Aten Babylon v, In the 
*oak-wainscoted study. 1801 Macnei_t Poems, Alay-day 21 
This *oak-waving nountain would ward winter's blast. 1879 
Froupe Czsar 93 Ue..won the *oak wreath, the Victoria 
Cross of the Roman army. | 


9. Special combs.: Oak-bark, the bark of the 


4 


oak, used in tanning, and as an astringent ; oak- 
barren: see quot. 1889; oak-beauty, a beautiful 
geometrid moth (B7ston or Amphidasis prodro- 
maria), the larva of which feeds on the oak; oak- 
beetle: see quot.; + oak-berry, a berry-like gall 
found on the oak; oak-boy, a member of a body 
of insurgents in Ireland in 1763, who rose against 
forced labour on the roads and the exaction of 
tithes; their badge was a sprig of oak worn in the 
hat; oak-button =oak-ga//; oak-egger (moth): 
see EGGER; oak-fig, a gall, somewhat resembling 
a fig, produced on twigs of white oak in the United 
States by Cynztps forticornis, oak-fiy, a fly used 
by anglers; oak-frog, a small light-coloured 
toad of North America, frequenting oak-open- 
ings; oak-gall, a gall or excrescence produced 
on various species of oak by the punctures of 
various gall-flies; spec. a nut-gall or gall-nut 
used in making ink; + oak-holm = Ho.m-oak; 
oak hook-tip, a moth (/Valypteryx hamula in- 
habiting oak-woods; oak-lappet, a moth (Gastro- 
pacha quercifolia) the wings of which resemble 
a dried oak-leaf; oak-leather, a fungus fotind on 
old oaks and somewhat resembling white kid- 
leather; oak-lungs, a kind of lichen (Svicta 
pulmonacea), lungwort (obs.); oak-mast: see quot. ; 
oak-moth, a moth (Zortrvix viridiana) living on 
oaks; toak-nut, an excrescence found on the 
oak; oak-opening, ¢..S., an opening or thinly 
wooded space in an oak-forest (Webster, 1864) ; 
oak-pest, an insect (/%ylloxera riley?) which 
infests oaks in the United States; oak-plum, 
a plum-shaped gall produced on the acorns of 
the black and red oaks in U.S. by the gall-fly 
Cynips quercus-prunus; oak-potato, a potato- 
shaped gall produced on the twigs of white oaks 
in U.S. by the gall-fly Cyztps guercus-batatas; 
oak-spangle, a kind of flattened fungts-like gall, 
occurring on the lower side of oak-leaves; oak- 
truffle, a truffle growing among the roots of oaks; 
oak-wart, an oak-gall; oak-water, a medicine 
made of oak-bark ; oak-web dia/., a cockchafer ; 
oak-worm, a worm that lives on the oak. 

1666 J. Davies A’ist, Caribby Isl. 62 As hard as *Oak- 
bark. 1811 A. T. THomson Lond. Disf. (1818) 332 Oak 
bark is inodorous, has a rough astringent taste. 1859 W.S. 
Coteman Woodlands 16 A decoction of Oak-bark has .. 
been used ..in modern medicine. 1835 W. Invinc Your 
Prairies 144 The soil of these ‘*oak barrens’ is loose and 
unsound, being little better, at times, than a mere quick- 
sand, 1889 FarMER Awiericanisms, Oak barrens, scrubby 
oak brush, the stunted growth of which indicates an extreme 
poverty of soil, 1832 J. Rexnie Consp. Butter/l. & Al. 104 
The *Oak Beauty..appears in March or April...Rather 
scarce. 1854 A. Apams, etc. fan. Nat. Hist. 191 *Oak- 
Beetles (Eucnemidz)...Living in decayed oak-trees. 1626 
*Oak-berries [see oak-xut], 1776 R. Twiss Tour /rel. 143 
Insurgents, who wore oak-leaves in their hats, and called 
themselves *Oak-boys. 1780 A. Youxc Tour /re/. 1.168 The 
oak boys and steel boys had their rise in the increase of rents. 
1882 Lecky Eng. 22 18th C.1V. xvi. 345 The Oakboys appear 
to have first risen against the Road Act. 1651 T. DARKER 
Art of Angling (1653) 6 The *Oake-Flie is to bee had on 
the butt of an Oake or an Ash..it is a brownish Flic. 1653 
Watton Angler vy. 115 You may make the Oak-flie with 
an Orange tawny and black ground, and tbe brown of a 
Mallards feather for the wings. 1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 
114 The Oakfly comes on about the sixteenth of May, and 
continues on till about a week in June,..It is bred in oak- 
apples. 1867 F. Francis Angling vi. (1880) 221 The Oak 
Fly, called also the cannon fly, the down-hill or down- 
looker. 1768-74 Tucker L¢. Wat. (1834) I]. gt Gums, *oak- 
galls, and variegated leaves [are] the distempers of plants. 
1838 Loupon Arédoretum 11. 1726 Oak-galls..much in 
demand for the manufacture of ink and for dyeing black. 
1601 Houtanp Pliny II. 177 The Scarlet graine growing 
upon the *Oke-holin. 1754 Watson Agaric in Phil. Trans. 
XLVIII. 812 Mr. Ray..says, that this Fungus..is found 
upon putrid oaks in Ireland, where it is called *oak-leather. 
1750 E. Smitu Compl, Housewife (ed. 14) 295 Take of *oak- 
lungs, French moss, and maiden-hair, of each a handful. 
1758 Phil. Trans. L. 682 Vhe muscus pulinonarius offict- 
naruit, tree-lung-wort, or oak-lungs. 1859 W. S. CoLeEMAN 
Woodlands (1866) 7 These acorns or *oak-mast as they are 
collectively called. 1868 Woop //omes without H. xiv. 295 
One of the most common among the Leaf-rollers is the 
pretty *Oak Moth. 1626 Bacon Syva § 635 Besides its 
acorns, it beareth galls, Oak-apples, *oak-nuts which are 
inflammable, and oak-berries, 1835 W. Irvinc Tour Prairies 
77 (Bartlett) We ascended the hills, taking a course through 
the *oak-openings. 1831 Zoologist IX. 3309 Oak-leaves, 
with galls, commonly known as ‘*oak-spangles’, attached. 
1859 W. S. Coteman Ho0dlands (1862) 14 The pretty ‘Oak- 
spangles’..were formerly considered to be parasitic fungi, 
but are now ascertained to be the work of gall-flies. 1884 
Cooke Struct. Bot. xxxvi. 105. 1874 — Fungi 114 In 
Vaucluse..seedling oaks have been reared, and with them, 
what have been termed *oak-truffles. 1864 Browninc 
Caliban upon Setebos 51 The pie .. That pricks deep 
into *oakwarts fora worm. 1523 Firzuers. //usd. § 87 It 
appereth at his nosethryll lyke *oke-water. 1771 GALLET in 
Phil. Trans, LXAL 351 This county was so infested with 
cock chaffers or *oakwebs, that in many parishes they eat 
every green thing, but elder. 1880 WV. Cornw. Gloss., Oak- 
web, a May-bee; the cock-chafer. 1653 WALTon Angler 
iv. 95 The dock-worm, the *oake-worm, the gilt-tail, and too 
many to name, 

Oak, Oakam, obs. forms of YoKrE, OAKUM. 


OAK-FERN. 


Oak-apple @-ik;ep’l). 1. A globular form 
of oak-gall; sfec. the bright-coloured spongy gall 
formed on the leaf-bud of the eommon British oak. 

14.. Nom, in Wr.-Wilcker 716/9 //ec galla,a nake appylle. 
1486 Bk. St. Albans Bvjb, ‘Yake .. oke appilles and make 
luce of theym, 1578 Lyte Dodvens vi. \xviii. 745 “Lhe Oke 
apples do grow in sommer, and do begin to fall in September. 
1753 CuamsBers Cycl. Supp. s.v., If the oak apple .. be 
fouud full of worms .. it bodes, if sot a plague, yet an un- 
healthy year, 1818 Keats /xajmt. 1, 276 Silvery oak. 
apples, and fir-cones brown. 1874 Luspock Ovi. % ATet. 
/ns. i. 10 ‘Vhe oak supports several kinds of gallflies, one 
produces tbe well known oak-apple. 

2. In Australia, the young cone of the She-oak. 

1889 J. H. Maipen Useful Native Pt. 15 (Morr's) Children 
chew the young cones [of Casuarina], which they call ‘ oak- 
apples’. 

3. atirib., as Oak-apple day, the 29th of May, 
the day of the Restoration of Charles If, when 
oak-apples or oak-leaves have been worn in memory 
of his hiding from his pursuers in an oak, on the 
6th ef September, 1651. 

1807-8 Sypv. Smitn Plymdley's Let. Wks. 1859 IIL. 80/1 He 
does not say whether this is a loyal procession, like Oak- 
apple Day. 1859 W. S. CoLeMan H’vodlands (1862: 14 Oak- 
apples, so much in vogue on the ‘ Twenty-ninth of May, 
Oak-Apple Day’, are also excrescences of this nature, 

+ Oa‘ked, a. O6s. rare. Hard like oak; oaken. 


1sor SytvesreR Du Bartasi.iv. 47 Under the oaked bark, 

Oaken (@kén), a. [f. Oak +-EN4.] 

1. Made of the wood of the oak. (Now often 
replaced by ‘ oak’ used aé/rib., OAK $ a.) 

13.. A. Adis. 6415 ‘The face of heom is playn, ard hard, 
Also hit weore an oken bord. 1390-1 Lar! Derly's Exp. 
(Camden) 157 Pro xiij oken sparrez, iiijs. xd. 1495 aval 
Ace. Len. VIF (1896) 154 Oken plankes. 1616 SurFL. & 
Mark. Country Farine 335 Stake well with strong Oaken 
stakes. 1703 Moxon Aleck, Exerc. 173 An Oaken plank. 
¢ 1820S. Rocers /tady (183) 112 An oaken chest, half eaten 
by the worm. 1864 Mrs. Gatty Parables fr. Nat, Ser. wv. 
148 The chancel, where there were carved oaken screens. 

JE. 1577 Harrison England u. xxii. [xvi-] (1877) 1. 337 
When our houses were builded of willow, then had we oken 
men. 1887 G. Merepitu Ballads & P. 23 And lo, the mam 
of oaken head, He fled his land. 

+2. Of, pertaining to, or forming part of the oak. 
Obs. or arch. (teplaced by ‘oak’ used ad¢rib.). 

asso Fysshynge w. Angle (1883) 29 The bayte on be 
slothorn & on the oken leyf. 1544 PHatr Weg? Lyfe (1553) 
H vj b, The water of oken buddes..dronken in redde wine. 
1561 Hottysusn //om, Afoil. 2 Vake leaves of oken tre. 
1579 Lancuam Gard. [lealth (1633) 528 A good handfull of 
oken barke. 1669 Wortipce Syst. <dgric. (1681) so The 
Acorns, or Oaken-Mast. 1691 T. H[ave) sice. New Juvent. 
p. xvili, Oaken Trees..and..OQaken Timber. 1697 DrypEx 
Virg. Georg. 1. 200 Jove..shook from Oaken Leaves the 
liquid Gold. 1804 J. GrananE Sadéath 245 Massy oaken 
trunks Half-buried he. 

3. Formed of oak leaves or twigs. arch. 

1605 SHAKS. Cor. 11. i. 188 Menenius, hee comes the third 
time home with the Oaken Garland. 1 Dryvex Virg. 
Georg. L 480 Let the lah’ring Hind With Oaken Wreaths 
his hollow Vemples bind. 1762 Fatcoxnrr Shifwr. 1. 879 
Around her head an oaken wreath was seen. 1 CRS 
Marxuam Perny. Bark 76 A Knight of the Netherlands 
Lion, and Commander of the Order of the Oaken Crown, 

4. Consisting of oak trees. arch. and poetic. 

@1638 Merve H’&s. (1672) 65 How this .. Oaken-holt of 
Sichem is said here in my Text to have been in,. .or by, the 
Sanctuary of the Lord, 170oz CG. MatHer Jlagy. Clr, iv. 1. 
(1852) 16 The Druids .. chose oaken retirements for their 
studies. 1832 Texnyson £leanore 10 With breezes from 
our ouken glades. 1881 Rosset11 Ballads 4 Sonn. 30 Like 
the struck fawn in the oakenshaw. ! 

5. Comb., as oaken-beamed, -panelled adjs. ; 
oaken-pin, a name for a hard kind of apple; 


oaken-tenant: see quot. 1619. 

1619 Sir J. Sempitt Sacrilege Handl. 82 Leui was vnder 
the Law, as a tenent at will, remoueable: Melchisedec, and 
Christs Ministery, as Freeholders: Oaken-tenants. 1707-12 
Mortimer “sé. (J.), Oakenpin,so called from its hardness, 
isa lasting fruit. 1741 Compl. Fant.-Piecs\.iil. 377 Apples 
{June] Oaken Pin, .. Golden Russet. 1863 Hawthorne 
Our Old Home (1879) 215 Vast college-halls, high- windowed, 
oaken-panelled. 1900 Westin. Gaz. 24 Feb. 2/1 Tbe low. 
ceiled, oaken-beamed parlour. 

Oaker, obs. form of OCHRE. 

Oak-fern. [A transl. of L. dryopterts, Gr. 
Spvonrepis (Diosc.), said to be applied to a fern 
growing on the trunks of oaks or other trees; but 
employed by Linnzeus as the name of a species of 
Polypodium (P. Pryoptcris), the Smooth Three- 
branched Polypody (not the ancient Spvomrepis).] 

+1. Variously applied by the eaily herbalists to 
the Common Polypody (which grows on the trunks 
of trces), and to several other ferns. . 

These include Vefhrodium Thelypteris, Cystopterts fra 
gilis, Asplenium Adiantuntnigium Gdentitied by Fraas 
with the Greek Spvomzepis), and Polypodium calcarennt. | 

1548 Turner Nasmies of Herbes 35, | haue founde it in 
bushe rootes ofte tymes in Germany, it may be called in 
englishe petie Ferne, or okeferne. c15s0 Lioyp /7eas. 
Health (1585) Lv, An old cocke filled with oke ferne or 
walferne. 1578 Lyie Dedoens um. 1xii. 403 This herbe is 
called..in Englishe Polypodie, Wall Ferne, and Oke Ferne. 
lbid. 404 Dryopteris candida, White Oke Ferne [=Cysto- 
pleris|, Dryopteris nigra, Blacke Oke Ferne [=A splenrum 
Adiantuiut-nigrum\. 1707 Curios. in Husb. & Gard. 58 
The Moderns have discover'd that Oak-fern has seed. 

2. Now applied by collectors to /o/ypodium 
Dryopteris of Linnxs. 


OAKLET. 


1844 Newman //ist, Brit. Ferns (ed. 2) 128 The name of 
Oak Fern, derived from Dryofteris, appears as inapplicable 
as that of Beech Fern .. and is adopted in deference to the 
opinions of others. 1855 T. Moore .Vature printed lerns 
Plate v, The smooth three-branched Polypody, or Oak fern. 
1882 Tuouson in Proc, Berw. Vat. Club 1X. No. 4. 449 
The oak-fern .. showed exquisitely fine fronds. 

Oakham, obs. variant of OakUM. 

Oaklet (aklét). [f. Oak +-LeT.] A small or 
young oak-tree. 

1891 Tyxpatt Fragm, Sc. (1879) II. xi. 242 On the ground 
near the tree litile oaklets were successfully fighting for life. 
1872 W. Cory Let’. & Fruls. 1897) 288 Straggling acacias 
and oaklets. 

Oakling ‘ovklin). [f. Oak +-Linc.] A young 
or sma]! oak; an oak sapling. 

1664 Evetys Sy/va (1776) 11 Oaklings, young beeches, Ash 
and some others, spring from the self-sown Mast and Keys. 
1754 RicuarpDson Grandison (1781) I]. xxiv. 232 He would 
plant an oakling for every oak he cut down. 1833 Q. Rev. 
521 The oakling withers beneath the shadow of the oak. 

Oak-tree (dektr7:). = Oak 1. i 

aro00 Iii fe's Complaint 23 (in Cod. Exon. \f. 113.a) Heht 
mec mon wunian on wuda bearwe Under actreo in bam 
eardscrafe. /did. 36. 1530 Patscr. 249° Oke tree, chesne. 
1535 CoveRDALE /sa. i. 29 Ashamed of the oketrees wherein 
ye haue so delited. 1609 Skexe Neg. Alay, Forest Laws 
c. 12. 12 Gif the forestar finds anie nan .. heueand dune 
ane aik trie. 38ar Crare Vill. Minstr. 1. 112 The oak tree 

narl‘d and notch‘d, 1841 Cartvce Pref. to Emerson's Ess., 

‘he smallest living acorn is fit to be the parent of oaktrces 
without end. a@ffr/b. 1888 Stevenson Black Arrow 172 
The heart misgave her [the ship) in her oak-tree ribs. 

+b. Oak-tree Clay, W.Smith’s name for thc 
Wealden Clay : from the oak forests of the Weald. 

1816 W. Ssitu Strata /dent. Pt. 1. 11 The Oak-tree 
Clay also may be mistaken or confounded with the Lrick 
Earth, which in several parts produces good oak. 

Oakuni | 6"°kim).* Forms: 1 acumba, seecumbe, 
5 okom/e, okcome,okem,6okym, ocom, occam, 
6-7 ocam, 6-8 okam, ockam, 7 ocum, oc(c)ome, 
ocham, oacombe, okeham, okame, 7-8 oakam, 
-ham, ockham, okum, 7- oakum. [OF. dcumbe 
fem. ornent., dczmba, dcuma masc., var. of wcmbe, 
zcumd, pl. -an, lit. off-combings = OHG, a&chambi, 
MHG. ihanbe, dhamp neut., f. #-, d- privative, 
‘away’, ‘off’, + camd- stem of cenban, KEMB, to 
comb. ]} 

+1. The coarse part of the flax separated in hack - 
ling; hards, tow; also, clippings, trimmings, 
shreds. Obs. 

_¢1000 Sax. L-echd 11.22 Afyl da wunde, & mid acumban 
beswede. /bid. 80 Sealf eft, medowyit acumban. c 1000 
AEcraic boc. in Wr.-Walcker 152/15 Stupfa,xcunibe. a 1100 
A ldhelm Gloss. 1. 3293 (Napier 88/1) Putanina, acumba. 
Jbid. 2. 187 Acuman. : 

_2. Loose libre, obtained by untwisting and pick- 
ing old rope; used in caulking ships’ scams, in 
stopping up leaks, and sometimes in dressing 
wounds, The picking of it as an employment of 
convicts and inmates of workhouses, which was 
formerly common, is now falling into disuse. 

3481-90 //owrrd [Touse’. Bhs. (Roxb.) 24 Item, for pich 
and okom viij.d. 1485 in Cely Papers (igoo) 182 Item a 
stone okem, vd. 1486 Naval <cicc. /fen. WIT (1996) 18 
Pitche tarre okum and other stuffe. 1495 (did. 164 Okome 
bouzht & spent abonght Calkyng. 1577 NoRTHLROOKE Dicing 
(1843) 81 Many of them..may..tose okam. 1599 HaKkcuyt 
Voy. 11. u. 104 Calked with the huskes of Cocos shels beaten, 
whereof they make Occam. 1617 J. Lane Cont. Sqr's T. 242 
With tallowe, boild pitch, okeham, tarr. bedipps. 1622 R. 
Hawkins Voy. S. Sea 155 Peecesof a jnnke or rope, chopped 
very small, and ,. tozed all as oacombe. 1630 J. ‘I'avtor 
(Water P.) Praise [lempseed Wks. 1. 66/2 Ships, Barks, 
Hoyes, Drumlers, Craires, Boats, all would sink But for the 
Ocum caulked in every chink. 1666 Dryvpen Ann. Mirad, 
exlvi, Some drive old Okum through each seam and rift. 
1665 Pervs Diary 4 June, Who should it be but Mr. Daniel, 
all muffled up,..and his right eye stopped with oakum? 
1705 Puirttes, Oakam, Ockant, or Okum, 1a Sea-Term). 
3733 P. Lixosay /uterest Sco’, 23 Kasy Labour at first, 
such as picking of Wool or Cotton, teasing of Ockam. 1769 
Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789) Aaatijb, Black oakum..is 
made of tarred ropes. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxvi. 87 
Picking oakum, until we got enough to caulk the ship all 
over. 1876 Clin. Soc. Trans. 1X. 59 An oakum poultice is 
kept applied. ; 

3. attrib. and Conil., as cakum-ball, -b03', -chisel; 
oakum-headed, -whiskered adjs. 

17ox Eng. /nconven. Pub. Elections 17 A sufficient Number 
of Setts of Oakham Balls. 1805 Naval Chron. X111. 243 
From the first Officer to the lowest Oakum-boy [at Dock- 
yard). 1865 Dickens Afa/, Fr. u. xiii, The oakum-headed, 
oakum-whiskezed man. 

Oak-wood (6°k,wu:d). 

1. The wood or timber of the oak, b. Growing 
oak-timber; oak-trees. 

150g Plunipton Corr. (Camden) 188 They have sold oke 
wood at Nesfeld. 1801 Macneit Mayday 15 The cliffs 
crown’d with oakwood. 1890 Frazer Goidt. Bough 11. iv. 
"% The needfire was..kindled by the friction of oak-wood. 

« A wood or forest of oaks. 

1823 in Cobbett Rur. Rides (1885) 1. 287 Land, great part 
of which consists of oak-woods. 1856 STANLEY Sivat & Pal. 
M1. (1858) 144 On the tablelands of Gilead are the thick 
oak-woods of Bashan. 1881 Vern. Lee Belcaro vii. 194 
Among the undulating fields and oakwoods. 

Oaky (ki), a. [f. Oak +-y¥.J 

1, Resembling oak ; strong, firm, hard. 

1631 Celestina xxi. 193 Better..in that my more strong and 


5 


oaky age, then in thismy weake and feeble declining. a 1656 
Be. Hace Estate Chr. Wks. 1837 V. 261 ‘Vhe oaky, rocky, 
flinty hearts of men turned into flesh. 

2. Abounding in oaks. 

a1849 Beppors Lines Written in Switzerland Poems 
213 What silence drear in England's oaky forest. 


Oaph, obs. ferm of OF. 

Oar (Ge1', s6. Forms: a. 1 dr, acc. fre, 3-7 
ore, (5 hore, oyre), 4-6 oore, 6-S oare, 6- 
oar, (6 oer, owre, 6-7 ower). 8B. orth. 3-6 ar, 
are, 5 6 ayr(e, aire, 7 aer. [OL. dv str. fem. 
coguate with ON. dr, ér (Sw. av, dra, Da., Norw. 
aare):—OTeut. *azra@: peth. radically akin to Gr. 
ep- in épérns rower, épetpes oar.] 

1, A long woocen lever used to propel a boat, 
consisting of a stout pole, widened and flattened 
at one end into a blade, to press against the watcr 


as a fulcrum. 

A small oar, a pair of which is used by one rower, is called 
a seudl. Large ship oars are called sweeps. Oars are some- 
times used for steering, as in whale-boats. 


a, agooO. /. Chron. an. 897Sume hefdon.Ix. ara. c10ce 
Guomic Verses 188 (Gr.) Drugad his ar on borde. c1290 


S. Fug. Leg. 1. 472/347 Huy drowen op seil and ore. 
1330 R. Brense Chron. Wace (Rolls) 12059 Ancres, ores, 
redy to hande. ¢1385 Cuaucer LZ. G. IW. 2308 Philomene, 
The oris pullyn forth the vessel faste. 1387 TRevisa /ligden 
(Rolls) IV. 183 An hondred schippes aud pvitty, wip scilles 
and wip oores. 1486 Naval Acc. //en, WI (1896) 14 A 
Cokke of xilij ores. 1493 Newsinster Cartul, (1878) 195 
A cobyll wt ij oyies 1496 Naval Acc. (len. W11 (1896) 167 
Orys for the mayne Bote. ¢1500 Jfe/usine xxiv. 177 [He] 
rowed in hys galyote with eyght hores, 1539 TavERNER 
Erasm, I’rov. (1532) 11 He ought to holde the oore yt 
hathe lerned it. 1540 in Marsden Sed. P/. Crt. Adut. (1894) 
I. 99 John Pope toke hold of on of the owers and stept in 
my bote. 1555 EDEN Decades 157 Without oers..they were 
caried awaye by the vyolence of the water. 1582 STANy- 
uurst /nets 1 (Arb.) 21 The oars are cleene splintred. 
1623 Bincuam \Vexophon 83 They had also a ship Of fiftie 
owers. 1624 Capt. Ssitu Virgin-a 1. 3 To bring our Ores 
into the house. 1632 J. Havwarvtr. Sioudi’s Eromena 11 
A bastard Galley of three and thirty banks with sixe men to 
an oare, he armed her. 1659 D. Pett Jaupr. Sea 14 They 
must first take a turn at the Oar, before they come either to 
the Helm or Stern. 1799 Cuarnock in Naval Chron, 1. 
132 In the mcdern galleys,..the oars..are forty-four feet 
long. 1863 Fr. A. Kemace Acsid. in Georgia 36 Pulling 
an oar across the stream. 

6. 13.. Sir Tristr. 354 llis maister ban bai fand A bot and 
an are. 1375 Barsour Sruce i. 576 Sum went till ster, 
and sum ull ar. ¢1425 Wryntoun Crom, 1. vill. 73 Sum 
of pame pai slewe ryclit pare Wytht arys) c1470 Henry 
Wallace vu. 1067 A hundreth schippys, that ruthyr bur 
and ayr. 1549 Cou:p/. Sco?. vi. 42 Vhe galliasse pat furtht., 
ane hundredtht aris on euerye syde. 1§72 Satir, Poems 
Reform. xxxi. 102 Intl a bait vpon Lochlowmond, But 
boddum, air, or Ruther. 1609 Skene Neg. Alay. 144 (Stat. 
Gild c. 22) Before the ship ly on dry land, and put forth 
ane acr. 

b. In rcference to sJaves or condemned criminals 
compelled to row in galleys: sec GALLEY sd, 1. 

1711 Lond. Gaz. No 4942/1 To condemn Criminals..to 
the Oar. 1715 Netson Adify. Hers. Qual. 24 The Anguish 
and Smart that flows from Your Sins chain you to the Oar. 

2. fg. Anything that serves, Jike an oar, as a 
meaus of propulsion in the water (or /vavzs/. the air). 

¢1586 C'trss Pemproke /’s. xvi. iv, [The dove) That 
glides with feathered oare through wavy sky. 1599 SHAKS. 
Much Adow.1. 27 To see the fish Cut with her goiden ores 
the siluerstreame, 1615 CHAPMAN Odyss, xu. 628 And there 
row'd off with owersof my hands 1658 51r T. Browne Gard. 
Cyrus iii. 55 The Oars or finny feet of Water-Fowl. 1834 
Mrowin Angler in Wales 11. 16 With my gun therefore 
raised in my left hand, and making an oar of my right, 
I] endeavoured tocro-s over. 1871 G. Macpoxatp «Al Look 
of Dreams u. 1, ii, She [a swan) comes..With stroke of 
swarthy oar. 

3. transf. &. Arowing boat. Latr of oars,a oat 
rowed by two men. (In quot. 1611 incltding the 
TOWCTS. ) 

1611 [Tartton) Fests (1628) A iij b, Tarlton..causeda paire 
of Oarestolend him, who, at night, called on hin to be gone. 
1632 SueRwoop, -\ paire of oares, fetrte nacelle, ou balean 
long ramd par deux hommes, nyans chascun denx avirrons. 
1634-5 Brereton Jrav. (Chatham Soc.) 80 To take .. a 
pair of oars to Greenwitch. 1665 Perrys Déiury 13 July, 
‘There being no oars to carry me, | was fain to calla skuller, 
@ 1674 CLARENDON //ist. Reb. xi. § 20 le.. went into a pair 
of Oars that was ready. 1758 Descr. Thames 269 Tilt- 
boats, Wherries, Oars, or Scullars. 

b. An oarsman. 79st oars, the man who rows 
stroke ; fig. one who takes the first place. 

1749 H. Watroce Lett. //. Mann (1846) 11. 265 Legge, who 
+. Was next oars. 19774 C. Disoin Song, Folly Young 
Waterman, He was always first oars when the fine city 
ladies In a party to Ranelagh went, or Vauxhall. 1861 
Hucues Tom Brown at O.cf. i, One of the Lest oars in the 
University boat. /é/d.iv,] heard he wasa capital oar at Eton. 

4. A stick, pole, or paddle, with which anything 
is stirred ; esp. in Brewing, one with which the 
mash is slirred in the tun. 

1743 Lond. & Country Brew, wi. (ed. 2) 187 A second 
Person stirs it with an Oar or Paddle, as it runs out of the 
Sack. 184z Mrs. Dops Cook's Man. 447 The interstices 
between the spars or rounds of the oar allow the mash to be 
shaken through. 1850 Nat, Encyc/. X1.595/1 The perfect 
solution of the sugar is aided by stirring with long poles 
Or oars. 

5. Phrases. a. 7o have an oar in every man's 
boat (barge), etc., to have a hand in every one’s 
business or affairs; so, fo fel one’s oar in another 


OARAGE. 


man's boat, to pul in one's oar,etc. b. Torest (lie) 
on one's oars, to lean on the handles of one’s oars 
and thereby raise them horizontally out of the 
water; jig. to suspend onc’s efforts, take things 
easy. @. To have, (take, etc.) the labouring oar: 
see LABOURING ffl. a. 4. 

a. 1543 Upatt Erasm. A poph. u. 180 In eche mannes bote, 
would he haue an ore. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. 
xxv. 95 One of ours..who would needs have an oar in our 
talk, told him [etc.]. 1706 {E. Warp) Iiooden World Dis. 
sectcd (1708) 64 He’s sure to have an Oar in other Mens 
Concerns. ¢€1779 R. Cumsertanp in Lett, Lit. Alen 
(Camden) 412 Whilst I have such a friend to act for me, 
why should I put in my oar? 1809 Mackin Gil Blas 1. vii. 
?1, 1..put in my oar whenever | thought I could say a good 
thing. 1886 Besaxt Childr. Gibcon 1. xxx, Now, don't you 
put your oar in, young woman. You'd best stand out of the 
way, you had! 

b. 1726 Suetvocke Jey. round World (1757) 271 They 
lay upon their oars for some time, in spite of all 1 could do 
to make them keep their way. 1784 R. Putnam in M. Cutler 
Life, etc. (1888) I. 175 Many of them are unable to lie long 
on their oars, waiting the decision of Congress on our 
petition. 1836 Marryar A/idsh, Easy xiii, Mr. Sawbridge 
immediately ordered the boats to lie upon their cars. 1836 
Lapy Granvitte Lett, Oct. (1894) 11. 215 We shall be able.. 
to rest on our oars for a long tune. 1887 A¢hengenim 16 Apr. 
520/3 The managers of the usual autumn gathering of 
paintings... will rest on their oars. 

6. attrib. and Comb.: simple attrib., as oar-band, 
-bench, -blade, -leather, -roll, -song, -stroke, -thong, 
-lt¢, -timber, -work ; objective, instrumental, etc., as 
oar-breaker,-maker; oar-finned, -footed,-like,-loving 
adjs.; oar-fish, a name for fishes of the family 
Regalectdew, esp. Kegalecus Lanksit, from their 
compresscd oar-like bodies; oar-helm, an oar 
used as a helm; oar-lop (see Lor); oar-peg= 
car-thole; oar-port = OAR-HOLE; oar-propeller 
(see quot.) ; oar-rudder, an oar used as a rudder; 
oar-thole, a thole-pin. 

1841 Faravay in B. Jones Lie (1870) II. 151 We broke the 
*oar-bhand; we were blown back and sideways. 1888 T. 
Watts Burden Armada in Atheuzum 18 Aug. 224/2 *Oar- 
benches gleam with smoking glaives. 1849 Grote Greece 
1. xli. V. 179 The “oar-blades were broken by collision. 
1897 Archrologia V. 392 An ancient Irish oar-blade of 
black oak found at Toome Bar. 1643 Dexnam Cooper's //. 
307 So toward a Ship the ’oare-fin'd Gallies ply. 1846 
Worcester, “Oar-/coted, having feet usedas oars. Burnet. 
1883 A. R. Co1.quuoun Across Chrysé 1. xvi. go By means of 
ahuge *oar-heln worked over the bow. 1836-48 B. D. Warsi 
Artstoph. c4 note, Vhe “oar-leather was a strap by which 
the oar was fastened to the rowlock. 1835-6 Topp Cyc/. 
Anat. |. 269/2 Their *oar-like feet. 1887 J. F. Kranr 
Three Years Wand. 1. ii. 34 A true sea-snake, with flattened 
oar-like tail. 1866 Ibtackie //omer & Iliad 1. 93 All the 
“oar-loving Paphians honour the sceptre of Mentes. 1863 
P. Barry Dao Fon, 111 Eighteenth in order stand 
the “oar-makers’ shops. 1874 A theueum 10 Oct. 477/3 All 
galleys..had their *oar-ports placed obliquely above each 
other in horizontal rows. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., *Oar- 
propeller, a device to imitate by machinery the action of 
sculling. 1845 Stocgveter /landbk. Brit, India (1854) 189 
Native boats .. their strange “oar-rudders far-projecting. 
1775 Jounson Iicst. /s/., Raasay, There is now an *oar- 
song used by the Hebrideans. 1875 Kuicut Dict. Afech., 
*Oar-swivel, a pivotal device for an oar on the gunwale, 
1889 P. . Du Cuanzu | hing Age). xii. 223 The “oar-tholes 
were loosened from the gunwale. 1886 Corserr Fall of 
Asgard 11. 148 There was no such *oar-work done in the 
while fleet. 

Oar, v.  [f. prec. sb.] 

1. ¢rans. Yo propel with or as with oars; to 
row. Also éransf. and fig. 

1610 SHAKS. Temp. 1. i. 118 He..oared llimselfe with his 
good armes in lusty stroke ‘Vo th’shore. 1725 Pove Odyss. 
xvi. 247 And what blessed hands have oared thee on the 
way? 1818 Suettry Rev. /slam vit. xxvii, The eagle.. 
Oaring with rosy feet its silver hoat. 1842 TENNyson 7/'o 
FE. Liv. 1883 J. Hawtuorne Dust 11. 340 Many boats... 
oared by the jolly young watermen. 

2. intr, To row; to advance, as if propelled 
by oars. 

1647 Trape Commu. 1 Thess. iv. 11 Not oaring in other 
mens boais nor medling in other mens bishopricks. (Cf. 
Oar sé. 6a.) 19725 Pore Odyss. xt. 526 Sudden I dropt 
amidst the flashing main..And oar'd with laboring arms 
along the flood. 1816 SoutnEy /oets’ Pilgrim. 1. 27 A swan 
kept oaring near with upraised eye. 1885-94 R. Bripces 
Tiros & Psyche Sept. vii, Till, oaring here and there, the 
queen he found. 

b. fransf., with 72: To swim. 

1894 K. Granamré Pagan’ Papers 136 A golden carp of 
faitest build, I oared it in translucent waters. 

3. frans. To make (one’s way) as with oars. 

1801 Soutuey Thaladba x1. vi, Now oaring with slow wing 
her upward way. @1851 D. M. Moir /’oens, Remembered 
Beauty, Graceful as the swan Oaring its way athwart a 
summer lake. 1863 W. W. Story Avda di RK. I. vii. 182 
Stately white swans oaring their way with rosy feet. 

4. To strike (the water) as with oars, to traverse 
as by rowing. ‘ 

1773-83 Hoote Ord, Fur. x1. 260 Vhe Paladin. .oar'd with 
nervous limbs ‘I'he billowy brine. ; 

5. To move (one’s hands, etc.) like oars. 

1882 JerFernies Bevis 1. ix. 148 He put his flat hands 
together, pushed them out, and oared them round as he had 
often done on land. 

Oar, oare, obs. forms of OnE sé. 

Oarage (Gerrédz). [f. Oar sb. + -AGE.] f 

1. The action of oars, rowing; movement o 
limbs Jike that of oars. 


OARED. 


1762 Gentl. Jag. 544 Hands that with even oarage part 
and meet. 1872 Brackie Lays fHighl. 7 They oared with 
gentle oarage From the dear-loved oaks of Derry. 1888 E. 
WarreE in Woodgate Boating 3 The first man..who essayed 
the oarage of his arms and legs. 

2. Apparatus or fittings of the nature of oars; 
outfit of oars; rowing apparatus. 

3828 J. Baitey Facctolati's Lex., Remigium, all that 
part of a ship's furniture which is connected with the 
rowing of it, or (as might be said) the carvage. 1855 
Sincteton Lirgrl I. 240 He plies along the Empyrean 
vast On th’ oarage of his wings. 1865 SwinBuRNE /’ocm7s & 
Ball., At Eleusis 172 Like scaled oarage of a keen thin fish 
In seawater. 1887 Bowen Virg. Aeneid v. 280 So with her 
oarage crippled, the ship makes slowly her way. 

Oared (Sed), a. [f. Oar sé.+-ED2,.]  Pro- 
vided with oars; also in parasynthetic combina- 
tions, as four-oared, six-oared. 

1748 Anson's l’oy. 1. vi. 191 The eighteen oared barge. 
1772-84 Cook Voy. (1799) I. 18 A ten-oared boat filled with 
soldiers approached. 1847 ///ustr. Lond. News 10 July 
23/2 Trial races for the classification of oared hoats. 1866 
NEALE Sequences & Hymns 41 Where shall go no oared 
galley. 1884 [HaAmitton] Fant in a Funk ii. 18 Ata pace 
whicb speedily put oared pursuit out of the question. 

Oar-hole (Grhowl). Also 5 arehole. The 
hole in the side of a galley, etc. through which an 


oar passes. 

14.. Vom. in Wr,-Wiilcker 737/32 Hoc columber,a are- 
hole. 1436 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 11. 197 Eche of them an ore 
toke in hande, At “ore-holes viij., as I understonde. 1648- 
78 HExHam Deutch Dict., Riem-gatcn, Rocy.gaten, the 
Oar-holes to put out the Oars. 1880 Wactacr Seu-Hur i. 
ii, Each oar-hole was a vent through which the labourer. . had 
plenty of sweet air, 

Oarie, obs. form of Ory. 

Oario- (0,€°ri0, o,éeri\p*), combining form of 
Gr, dapiov little egg, taken in sense of L. dvardum 
ovary, found in a fewrarely used terms of Pathology, 
etc., instead of the more usual Ovario-. Examples 
are; Oariocele (Gr. «7A7 tumour], hernia or 
tumour of the ovary. Oario*pathy [see -patily], 
disease of the ovary; hence Oariopa‘thie a., per- 
taining to oariopathy. Oario‘ttomy [Gr. touy 
cutting], excision of the ovary, ovariotomy. So 
also Oaritis (o,arai‘tis) [see -1118], inflammation 
of the ovary, ovaritis; hence Oaritic (0,ari'tik) a., 
pertaining to oaritis. 

1857 Mayne Expos, Lex. [has Oariocele, Oariopathic, 
Oariopathy, Oaritic, Oaritis]. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Oario- 
tomy, same as Ovariotomy. 

Oarless (6eulés), a [f. Oar 5d. + -LESs.] 
Having no oar or oars; undisturbed by oars. 

1591 SyLvEsTER Dx Sartas 1, i. 27 Mast-less, oar-less, and 
from Harbour far. 1813 Byron Br. Abydos u. xxvi, A 
broken torch, an oarless boat. 1882 Tennyson Jo Virgil v, 
Summers of the snakeless meadow, unlaborious earth and 
oarless sea. e 

Oarlock (6 algk). Forms: 1 frloc, 5 orlok, 
7 orelock, 9 oar-lock. [OF. érloc, f. ar oar + 
foc lock, closure, enclosure. Cf. also Rowzock.] 
A notch or fork in which the oar of a boat plays; 
a rowlock. 

arroo Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 288/6 Columbaria, 
arlocu. a1419 Liber Albus (Rolls) I. 235 Le bate ge nage 
deinz orlok,..paieraidenier. /éd. 237 Une petite nief ove 
orlokes. /6z¢. 239 De qualibet navi in qua navigatur infra 
orlokes. /éé¢. 375 Si navigat in horlok, unum denarium. 
1657 Howe t Loudinop. 85 Euery little Ship with orelocks 
[paid] a peny. 1880 N. H. Bishop Szeak-Box 218, 1 heard 
in the distance the sound of oars moving in the oar-locks. 

Qa‘rman. vare. [f. as prec. + Man.] =next. 

1608 D. ‘T[uvitt] Zss. Pol. § Alor. 56 Like vnto our 
Ower-men, looke one way, and row another. «1619 
FotHersy Atheom. n, xi. § 4 (1622) 317 The Oare-men, and 
Rowers of her Barge. 1725 Duptey in Phil. Trans. 
X XXIII. 263 [They] carry six Men, vzz, the Harponeer 
in the Fore-part of the Boat, four Oar-men, and tbe Steers- 
man. 1818 Mirman Savor 173 The homage fawn’d By 
her fair handmaids, and her oarmen gay. 

Oarsman (671zmén).  [f. oa7’s, possessive of 
Oar + Man; formerly oarman: see prec.}] A 
“man of the oar’; one who uses oars; a rower. 

1824 W. Irvinc 7. Trav, I. 328, I was one of the most 
expert oarsmen that rowcd on the [sis. 1871 R. Extis 
Catullus \xiv. 13 Scarcely the wave foamed white to the 
reckless harrow of oarsmen. 3891 A. J. FosreR Ouse 208 
Sandy’s Cut is well known to Cambridge oarsmen, 

Ilence Oarsmanship, the art of rowing. 

1873 Daily News 18 Feb. 5/6 The apparent decline of 
good oarsmanship on the Isis. 1882 Standard 16 Sept. 3/6 
‘The amateur oarsmanship of the London Clubs. 

Oa'rswoman. [f. as prec. + Woman.] A 
woman who rows, 

1882 J. Payn A‘¢ iii, You are a first-rate oarswoman. 1895 
Lady 12 Sept., To distinguish herself as an oarswoman, 

Oarweed, variant of OREWEED. 

Oary (Geri), 2. [f. Oar sé. + -y.] 

1. a. Of the nature, or having the fnnction of, an 
oaroroars; oar-like. b. Furnished with oars; oared. 

1667 Mitton /”, Z. vin, 440 The Swan with Arched neck 
.» proudly Rowes Her state with Oarie feet. 1791 
Cowrer /liad 11. 198 All launch their oary barks into the 
flood. 1832 J. Austin Sct. Grk, Choric Poet., Aeschylus’ 
Aga. 53 So, when bereaved the vultures ply Their oary 
wings athwart the sky. 189: R. Evus Catullus xvi, 53 
Came and shook thro’ heaven his pennons oary before me. 

2. Comb, (parasyuthetic), as oary-footed, oary- 
winged, having oary fect, wings. 
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1872 Gro. Eviot Middlem. Prel. (1873) 3 Here and there a 
cygnet..never finds the living stream in fellowship with its 
own oary-footed kind. 1871 R. Extis Catudlvs iv. 4 Oary- 
wing’d alike ‘lo fleet beyond them. or toscud beneath a sail 

Oas(e, obs. forms of Ooze sé, 

Oasis (0)ésis, dwasis). Pl. oases (-72). [a. L. 
oasis, a. Gr. daais (Herod.), app. of Egyptian origin: 
cf. Coptic ouahe (whence Egyptian Arab. wa) 
dwelling-place, oasis, f. owzh to dwell. 

As to the quantity of the a in Gr. and L. there appears to 
be no direct evidence ; but the tradition of the schools, and 
the preponderance of English usage, as well as the practice 
of the poets, make it long, o@'s%s; so also, Ger. and Sp. 
oa'sis, It. oa'st. The pronunciation d‘dsis is however used 
by many, esp. in Scotland and U.S.] 

A name of the fertile spots in the Libyan desert ; 
hence, gev. A fertile spot in the midst of a desert. 
_ 1613 Purcnas MPilevimage vi. i. 549 But were no lesse 
injurious to Oasis, and other Roman subjects. 1684 tr. 
Zosimus's I1ist, Vv. 321 Now this Oasis was a sad barren 
place, from whence no Man could ever return who was once 
carry'd into it. 1731 Cuanoirr tr. Limdorch's Hist. Jnguis. 
I. 17 They banished them into great Hoasis, a country in 
Egypt. 1816 J. Scotr I’Zs. Paris (ed. 5) 239 Near it isa 
model of the pyramids..accompanied by an oasis with its 
grove of palms, and a caravan of camels, 1838 Econ. 
Vegetation 158 The garniture of the oases, or ‘isles of the 
desert’. 1841 Erpuinstone ///st. /nd. 1. 3 A waste of sand, 
in which are oases of different size and fertility. 1897 
A. B. Epwarps Uf Nile vii. 171 A little oasis of date palins 
indicating the presence cf a spring. 

iy. 800-24 Camppeii. Poems, to Sir F. Burdett ii, 
England could not stand A lone oasis in the desert ground 
Of Europe's slavery. 1842 Tennyson &. A/orris 3 My one 
Oasis in the dust and drouth Of city life! 1868 IX. Epwarps 
Ralegh \. xxv. 609 The one pleasant oasis amidst the dreary 
memories of a voyage. 

Hence (irreg.) Oa’sal, Oasitic aajs, pertain- 
ing to, of the nature of, or resembling an oasis. 

1888 W. Boyp in Cambridge (Mass.) Press 15 Sept., Castle 
Hill looks like an oasal mountain in the midst of a desert of 
low sand-hills. 1896 Pop. Sci. A/outhly Feb. 465 Over- 
crowding of animal life in these oasitic areas. 

Oast (oust). Forms: a. 1 st, (4a nost), 4-9 ost, 
4-7 host(e, 6 oste, 7 oost, 8 oust, 6- oast. B. 5 
est, 7 east, eest. [OE. dst, corresp. to MLG. e7s/, 
Du. cest, formerly also ezs¢:—OTeut. *aisto-s from 


*aidlo-z, f. root aidh, weak grade idh, id, aid (Skr. 


zdh) to burn, whence also OL. ¢d, OHG. e7¢ blazing | 


pile, funeral pyre, and, outside Teut., L. wdes, OLat. 
aidis hearth, house, astus heat, as¢as summer, Gr. 
aldos heat, Irish aedh heat. Oas/ is the native 
form; est, eest, east, introduced from Flanders. ] 

l. }a. orég.=Kitn. b. Later, A kiln for drying 
malt or hops, now sfec.. for drying hops. 

cr1oso Suppl. At lfric’s Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 185/30 Sicca- 
toriunt, cyln, wef ast. 1380 Anc. Deeds C. 364 (Pub. Rec. 
Office), {Grant by John Haddele of a cottage, &c. to Peter 
atte Hacche, near] ‘les lymhostes’*, ?c1390 Form of Cury 
in Warner Axiig. Culin. 4 Take benes and dry hem ina 
nost or in an ovene. c1420 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 457 Wel 
derk & fer from ostis, bath & stable. 1577 B. GoocEe 
Heresbach's Hush. (1586) 9 b, A Brewhouse with an Oast for 
drying of Malt. 1669 Worttpce Syst. Agric. (1681) 150 
To contain..the hair of your Oost or Kiln, or a Blanket 
tacked round the same about the edges. 1710 Act g Anne 
c. 13. § 8 No Person..shall..make use of any Oust Storehouse 
or other Place or of any Kiln for curing or keeping of Hops. 
1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. (1807) LI. 242 It is 
necessary to keep the oast or kiln constantly at work. 1881 
WHITEHEAD /ofs 24 Oasts and other buildings must be built. 

2. Comb. oast-cloth, oast-haire (see quot. 1861); 
oast-house, a building containing a kiln for drying 
hops; also the whole structure composing a kiln. 

1410 in Rogers Agvic. §& Prices III. 546/2 *Hoste cloth. 
1462 /éid. 556/2 Ostcloth. 1669 Woriipce Syst Agric. 
(1681) 153 On this Bed, without any Oost-cloth, lay your 
Hops by Basket-fulls, 1861 ///usir. Times 5 Oct. 221 
Covered with the oastcloth, a sort of haircloth blanket, on 
which the hops are laid to dry. 1668 Caxterb. Marriage 
Licences (MS.), Robert Joy of S. Peter in Thanet, *hosthair 
weaver, 1697 Piotr Oxfordsh. 252 ‘The square above, 
immediatly supporting the Oast-hair and the Mault. 1764 
Museum Rusticunt\. 3'Vhese pokes [of hops]are..carried.. 
to the *oust-house, where the hops are to be dried. 188z 
K, Lee Hest, Wildfl, 1.140 He passed to a rick-yard and 
oast-house beyond, 

Oast, Oastess(e, obs. forms of Host, Hostess. 

Oastler, Oastman, obs. ff. OSTLER, HOASTMAN, 

Oasy, obs. form of Oozy a. 

Oat (ot), 56.; usually in pl. oats (dts). 
Forms: sizg. 1 &te, @te, 4-7 ote, (5 hote), 6-7 
oate, 6- Sc. ait, 7 dal. eat, 8—oat. f/. a. I dtan, 
3 aten, 3-4 oten, 4 ooten, 5 otyn. 8. 4-7 otes, 
5 otys, otis, (hotys), 5-6 ootes, -is, 6 ottes, 
(wot(t)es), 6-7 oates, 6- oats; Sc. 5 atis, etes, 
aitis, aittes, 8- aits. [Ol dte, pl. ala, wk. 
fem., not found in the cognate langs., and of ob- 
scure origin. The general Teutonic nameis OTeut. 
*habron- and its representatives: see HAVER. 

Oat differs from other names of cereals, ancient or modern, 
as wheat, barley (bigg, becr), rye, rice, maize, millet, and 
from its own synonym aver, in that, while these are (like 
dust, sand, snow), names of substances or things in the 
mass, the collective form of which fs singular, they having 
in ordinary language no plural, oa@¢ is an individual singular, 
the collective or inass sense of which has to be expressed by 
the plural, e.g. ‘Is the crop rye or oats?’, ‘wheat, barley, 
and oats are cereals’, Comparing this with deans, peasen, 
potatoes, and other names of similar grammatical form, it 


OAT. 


may be inferred that primarily oa¢ was not the plant or its 
produce in the mass, but denoted an individual grain; cf. 
ee with its collective pl gvoats. ‘This may point to oats 

eing eaten originally in the grains, not, like wheat and 
barley, in the form of meal or flour. But the scanty early 
evidence is not sufficient to show this.] 

l. f/. The grains of a hardy cereal (see sense 2) 
forming an important article of food in many 
countries for men and also a chief food of horses; 
usually collectively, as a species of grain. 

cr10ooo Sax. Leechd. 1. 24 zenim bean mela obbe ztena, 
odde beres. ?a1100 /di. II]. 292 Nim atena gratan. cx1126 
O. E. Chron, anno 1124 (Laud MS.) Man salde.. bat acer 
seed aten, pet is feower sed lapas to feower scillingas. 
¢1205 Lay. 29256 Per biforen he gon seoten draf and chaf 
and aten. @1225 Ancr. RK. 312 Me nimed et vuel dettur 
oten uor hweate, 1362 Lancu. J. /’7, A. 1v. 45 A tayle of 
Ten quarter oten. 1393 /déd. C. 1x. 306 A fewe croddes and 
creyme, and a cake of otes. c1g00 Melusine xxi 127 That 
ootis shuld be gyuen to the horses. 1508 Dussar /*lyting 
w. Nennedie 133 Thow skaffis and beggis mair beir and aitis. 
1530 /louseh. Acc. Llaupton Crt. in Law Hawipton C. 
(1885) I. 367, 4 boshells of wotes at 44. the boshell. x60r F. 
Tate Househ. O:d. Edw, [1 (1876) 14 Hay and otes, litter 
and shoing and other necessaries for iilj horses. 19732 
Arputunor Nules of Diet in Alinents, etc. 1. 25% Oats, 
cleansing, resolving, and pectoral, 1857 Exriza Acton £xg. 
Lread-bh, \. vi. 75 In the south of England oats are not 
employed for bread, but only for feeding horses. 1900 ests, 
Gaz. 15 Nov. 2/1 With..two camp kettles and packets of tea 
and Quaker Oats..we madea greut feast of tea and porridge. 

b. sing. A single grain of oats. rare. 

1677 Grew Anat. Fruits ui. 1. § 11 A Cluster of other 
little Bags, about the bigness of an Oate. 1780 A. Younc 
Your Lrel. 1. 288 Nor would the horses touch an oat, while 
they could get carrots, 

2. Thecereal plant Avena sativa, which yields this 
grain, cultivated in numerons varieties in all cool 
climates. a. Usually in f/., collectively, as a crop. 

1303 R. Brenne //andl. Synue 10110 Whete corne wyl 
nat prykke, As otes dowun, or barlykke. ¢1g25 Voc. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 664/13 //ec anena, otys. 1523 FitzHERB, 
JIusb, § 14 There be.iii. maner of otes, that is to saye, redde 
otes, blacke otes, and roughe otes. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1v. 
xiii, 467 Whe pilde Otes are sowen in the gardeus of Her- 
boristes, 160 SHAKs. 7em/. 1v. 61 Ceres .. thy riche Leas 
of Wheate, Rye, Barley, Fetches, Oates and Pease, 1671 
H. M. tr. £vasim. Collog. 181 Nor do they sell it [hay] 
much cheaper than oats itself. 1786 Burns Sc. Drink 
iii, Let.. Aits set up their awnie horn. 1843 J. A. SmitH 
Product. Farming (ed. 2) 105 Upon the same field which 
will yield only one harvest of wheat, two successive crops 
of barley may be raised, and three of oats. ; i 

b. ‘he singular, oa/, is used either to indivi- 
dualize the plant or a particular variety or sort, or 
to denote a single plant (but this would ordinarily 


be called an oal-plant). 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De J. R. xvu. xvii. (Tollem. MS.) Ote 
is an herbe, und pe seed perof acordep to use of men and of 
hors. c1440 Promp. [arv. 372/2 Ote, or havur corne, 
avena, 1620 VENNER V’Za Nectaii. 40 It receiueth a singular 
cooling qualitie from the Oate. 174: Compl. Fase.-Piece 
ul. 423 There are two sorts, the white or Polish Oat,.and 
the black Oat. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. \. 17 The cat is 
the hardiest of all cereal plants. . fe ‘ 

3. sing. and collect. p/. Applied to wild species 
of Avena (called also Oat-grass), several of which 
are indigenous to the British Isles; esp. the 
Wild Oat, Avena fatua,a tall grass resembling 
the cultivated oat (of which it is perhaps the wild 
original), a frequent weed in cornfields, and noted 
for its long twisted awn, which makes an excellent 
hygrometer. False Oat, the Oat-like Grass, Arrhe- 


natherunt. 

ajoo Efpinal Gloss. 599 Lolium, atae. ax100 Gloss, in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 480/28 Zicania, atan, 0d0e lasor. ¢ 1478 /ict. 
Loc. ibid. 785/13 Hec avicula, wild hote. 1951 ‘TURNER 
Herbal. Evj, Ther are ij.kyndes of otes: the one is called 
in English comonly, otes: and the other..wild otes. 1578 
Lyte Dodocus 1v. xiii, 467 Also there is a barren Ote, of 
some called the purre Otes, of others wilde Otes,.The 
Purwottes or wilde Otes, commeth vp in many places 
aniongst wheate and without sowing. 1697 DrypEn Virg, 
Georg. \. 229 And oats unblest, and darnel domineers. 1785 
Martyn Roussean’s Bot. xiii. (1794) 141 Bearded Oat grass, 
vulgarly called Wild Oats, 1805 Gatpine Brit. Bot. 40 Wild 
oat or haver. 1835 Hooker rit. Flora 53 A. fatua, wild 
Oat..A. strigosa, bristle-pointed Oat. 

attrib. 1676 Phil. Trans. XI. 6531 The commodiousness 
of this kind of Hygroscope in comparison of those inade 
of wild Oat-beards. a@ 1774 Gotpsm. Surv. Exp, Philos. 
(1776) HI. 30 An easier and still a cheaper {hygrometer].. 
may be made by a wild oat-beard, which lengthens with dry 
weather and contracts with moisture. : 

4. Phr. Zo sow one’s wild oats : to commit youth- 
ful excesses or follies; to spend early life in dissi- 
pation or dissolute courses (usually implying sub- 
sequent reform). (In reference to the folly and 


mischief of sowing wild oats instead of good grain.) 
1576 Newton Lemmie's Complex. u.99 That wilfull and 
vnruly age, which lacketh rypenes and discretion, and (as 
wee saye) hath not sowed all theyr wyeld Oates. 1583 T. 
Watson Centurie of Love \xxxvii, I finde that all my wildest 
Oates are sowne. 1604 Dekker Honest Wh. Wks, 1873 
II. 9 You ha travelled enough now..to sowe your wilde 
oates. 1720 De For Capt. Singleton ix. (1840) 169 ‘Thus 
ended my first harvest of wild oats. 1849 RoserTson Sermz. 
Ser. 1. vil. (1866) 125 A leniency which often talks thus: ..A 
young man must sow his wild oats and reform. 1892 Pall 
Wall G, 12 Nov. 2/3 ‘The wild oats, fully sown, are a veritable 
road to ruin. a. 
+b. Hence iV72td/ Oats, a name for a dissipated or 


dissolute young fellow; a ‘wild’ young man. Ods. 


OAT. 


a@ 1564 Becon Nosegay Wks. (1843) 204 The foolish desire 
of certain light bra and wild oats, which are altogether 
given to newfangleness. 1602 How Chuse Good Wife \N.), 
Well, go to, wild oats! spendihrift ! prodigal! 1605 Lond. 
Prodigal 1. i, For tbis wild oats here, young Flowerdale, 
I will not judge. ~*~ : . : 

e. altrib. Pertaining to the ‘ sowing of wild oats’. 

1881 Pop. Sci. Monthly XX. 153 Girls, it seems, have to 
pass through a millinery climacteric, as their brothers 
through a wild-oats period. 

5. transf. (poetic). A pipe made of an oaten straw, 
as a pastoral instrament of music. [After L. avena.] 

1637 Mitton Lycidas 88 That strain I heard was of a 
higher mood: But now my Oate proceeds. 1648 Herrick 
Hesper., Beucolick, That thou shalt swear, my pipe do's 
raigne Over thine oat, as soveraigne. a1876 M. Cottins 
Greek [dyl iv. Poems (1886) 82 While an old shepherd with 
his oat Pipes to the autumn breezes, 

6. Comb. a. General combinations: simpleattrib., 
as oal-beard ‘see BEARD 5b. 6). -bran, -dlust, -grain, 
-hull (see Huy sh.1 1, -husk, -stalk, -straw, 
-slubble; made from oat-g.ains, as oat-ale, -beer, 
-bread, -flour, -groals, -malt; containing or carry- 
ing oats, as oat-bag, -carl, -field; objective and 
obj. gen., as oal-bruiser, -consumer, -ealer, -tm- 
porter, -sheller, -lying; oat-bearing, -growing, -pro- 
ducing adjs.; instrumental, as oa/,s -fed adj.; simi- 
lative, as oat-shaped adj. 

1693 [Humours Town 5,1 had rather a* been drinking 
*Oat-Ale at a Cake-house. 1886 C. E. Dosre Hearne’s 
Collect. (O. H.-S.) 11. 449 A draught of oat-ale. 1882 
Rocers Agric. 4 Prices 111. 565/4, 2 canvas *oat bags at 34. 
1676, 21774 “Oat-beard {see sense 3} 1893 Dk. Arcyte 
Unseen t ound. Soc. xi. 337 Piece of *oat-hearing land. 1705 
Hearne Collect. 13 Oct. (O. H. S.) 1. 55 He mentions Malt 
& ‘Oat Beer. 1900 Daily News 26 Apr. 6/6 Porridge 
made frum “oat-bran husks. 1579 Lancuam Gard. Health 
(1633) 456 “Otebread nourisheth but little, and is not very 
agreable tomankind. 1780A.Younc /our /re/. 1. 213 Vheir 
diet is milk, potatoes, and oat bread. 1822-34 Good's Stucdly 
Ved. (ed. 4) 1, 216 Attached to toast and water, which he 
made with oat-bread boiled in the water. 1898 Datly News 
8 Feb. 3/5, | saw a bean crusher, a chaff cutter and an *oat 
bruiser. 1812 Cot. Hawker Drary (1893) I. 45 We observed 
his people at “oat cart. 1805 Forsytn Beauties Scotl. WI. 
348 °Oat-dust from the mill..makes part of the mixture. 
a 1668 Davenxant Vacation Lond. Poems (1673! 291 And 
white *Oate-eater that does dwell; In Stable small at Sign 
of Bell. 1870 Miss Provcuton Ked as Rose \. 190 A young 
*oats-fed mare. 1900 Daily News 4 May «/4 A glance at 
these rations shows the important part which *oat flour plays 
in allof them. 1881 Darwin Veg. J/oudd il. 115 In one of 
the chambers there was a decayed “oat-grain, with its husk. 
¢1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 20 Bray pen with wyne, With 
*ote grotis,and whyte brede eke. 1892 F, Kenves /lomme- 
ward Bound &2 Invercargill..is our chief “oat-growing 
country, 1607 MarkHaM Caza/. v. (1617) 11 A fewe Pease or 
Beanes mixt with *oate-hulls, which are taken from oates 
when you make Oate-ineale. 1830 SM. Doxovan Dom. 
Econ. 1. 253 Vhe worts were allowed to filter through the 
Stratum of *oat-husks and heath. 1707 Mortimer //usd. 
(J.), In Kent they brew with one half *oatmalt and the other 
half barleymalt. 1893 Dx. Arcyen Unseen Mound, Soc. xi. 
337 ‘Oat-producing acres. 1845 Athenzum 1 Mar. 222 Vhe 
*oat-shaped or nucleated re 1899 St. George's /losp. 
Rep. 1X. 372 Stone..very small and flat, about 4 inch long, 
oat-shaped. 1897 Outing \U. S.) XXIX. 554/1 Dlack oat- 
shaped worms. 1723 Loud. Gaz. No. 6222/10 Robert 
Wadford, late of Preston..“Oat-Shiller. 1887 Bowen Mirg. 
Fel. v. 34 The unfruitful darnel, the “oatstalks barren. 1884 
T. Sreepy Sport /lighi. iii. 29 Vheir bed ..should consist of 
clean “oatestraw, 1807 Vaxcouver Agric. Devon (1813) 163 
The *oat-stubbles are cleaned immediately after harvest. 

b. Special combinations: oat-fowl, a local 
name of the Snow Bunting; oat-grass, a grass 
of the genus zivera; sometimes also applied to 
those of some allied genera, as Arrhenalherum, 
Bromus; oat-hair, the hairs or villi of the grain 
of the oat; oat-hay = calen hay: see OATEN 3; 
oatiand, land on which oats are grown; oat- 
like a., like or resembling an oat; oat-like 
grass, Arrhenatherum avenaceum, considered by 
Linnzeus an Avena; oat-mill, a mill for grinding 
oats (in quot. 1837 humorously applied to a horse's 
mouth); +oatmonger,a dealer in oats; oat-pipe, 
oat-reed, a musical instrumcnt made of an oat- 
Straw; oat-ridder, a sieve or riddle for sifting 
oats; oat-seed, ¢(a) the season for sowing oats 
(0bs.); (6) the seed or grain of the oat; hence oa/- 
seed bird, a local name of the Grey Wagtail ; oat- 
stone (see quot.) ; oat-thistle, Turner's name for 
the cotton-thistle, Oxopordum Acanthinm. 

3793 Statist. Acc. Scot. VII. 461 A small bird, rather 
less than a sparrow, resorts here in winter..and is called 
by the people here *oat-fowls, because they prey on 
the oats. 1885 Swaixson Prov. Names Birds 72 Snow 
bunting .. Oatfowl 1742 Cote Fug.-Lat, Dict. *Oat- 
gavel, avenac vectigales, 1s78 Lyte Dodoens iv. xlvi. 505 
Bycause of the likenesse it hath with Oies..we may call it 
in Englishe, Hauer, or *Ote grasse. 1760 J. Lee /utred. 
Bot, App. 320 Oat-grass, Bromus, 1832 ‘Vexnyson May 
Queen 1, vii, The summer airs blow gool On the oat-grass 
and the sword-grass, and the bulrush in the pool. 1866 
Treas. Bot. 93 Ihe tall Oat-grass, A[rrhenatherum)avena- 
ceum..in many instances forms a very considerable portion 
of ‘ia Meadows and pastures. 1847 Witson Aural 
Cycl. 1. 623 Other kinds of intestinal calculi... consist princi- 
Pally of the filamentous portion of the grain of oats..and 
are sometimes known hy the popular designation of ‘oat-hair 
calculi. 1892 Cradcck (S. Afr.) Register 4 Mar. 2 *Oathay, 


4 ro0lbs., 35. 6d. to 55.60. 1899 Daily News 30 June s/3[see | 


cf 


OATEN 3). 1706 PHittirs, Oat-thistle or *Oatland-thistle. 1821 
Crare Vill. Minstr. 11. 104 Multitudes of crowding beans; 
And flighty oatlands of a lighter hue. 1835 Hooker S77t, 
Flora \. 42 Arrhenatherum, *Oat-like grass. 1686 PLor 
Staffordsh. 337,1 was shewed an *Oat-Mill, that husk’t the 
Oats and winnow‘d them, and then ground them to meal. 
1837-40 Hatisurton Clockm. (1862) 497 Hold up your old 
oatmill, and see if you can snuff the stable at minister's. 
1327 in Riley 1/e. (1868) 167 Denis le *Otemonger. 1586 
W. Wesse £yg. Poetrie (Arb.) 73 All in a fine *oate pipe 
these sweete songs lustilie chaunting. 1513 Douctas -Exeis 
1. Prol. 511, | the ylk wmquhile that in the small *ait reid 
Tonit my sang. 1743 Lond. § Conntry Brew. 1. (ed. 2) 
254 Some Maltsters, to improve the sinall Sort of Welch 
Coal, sift it thro’ an °Oat-Ridder. 1637-50 J. Row Hist. 
Kirk (1842) p. xxv, The journay was farr, and it wes the 
haitt of thair *eat-seid. 1900 Darly News 4 July 5/6 Dis- 
tribution of oatseeds for stable forage. 1864 ATKINSON 
Prov. Names Birds,*Oat-seed-bird, Ray's wagtail. 1885 
Swainson Prov. Names Birds 44 Grey wagtail (Woetacilla 
melanofe)..Qat seed bird (Yorkshire). 1897 AM/butt's Syst. 
Med, 1. 855 These concretions comprise the ‘ *oat-stones’ 
or avenoliths, which are composed of the indigestihle frag- 
ments of oat-meal. 1548 Ttrxer -Vames of Ilerbes 8 
Acanthium..maye be called in englishe ‘otethistle, because 
the seedes are lyke vnto rough otes. 

Oat (ot), v. U.S. [f. prec. sb.: cf. Corn v. 6.] 
trans, To feed (a horse) with oats. Also adsol. 

1751 MacSparran Diary :1899) 51 Got up early, set out, 
oated at Peirce’s. 1770 J. ADams Drary Wks. 1850 I]. 240 
Oated my horse at Newbury. 1787 M. Cutter in Lif, etc. 
(1888) I. 290 Stopped at a miserable hut of a tavern and 
oated my horse. 1788 /d7:/. 402 Made a stage at Jennison’s 
..only tooat. /é/:., After oating, we went on to Martin's. 


Oat-cake. [f. Oatsé.+ Canesé, 1a.) A ‘cake’ 
made of oatmeal; = CAkE 56. 1b. 

{1599 Suaks. W/uch Ado mm. i. 11 Hugh *Ote-cake sir, or 
George Sea-coale.] @ 1640 PeacHam (J.), A blue stone they 
make haver or oatcakes upon. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. 
Chem, (1814) 151 The Derbyshire Miners in winter, prefer 
oat cakes to wheaten bread; finding that this kind of 
nourishment enahles them to support their strength, and 
perform their labour better, 1865 Mrs, Cartyce Le??. III. 
29t Mr. C. eats it to his oat-cakes. 1886 Ruskin /reterita 
1. xi. 358 With an oat-cake and butter—for I was always a 


gourmand. 
Oaten (dut’n), a. (st.\ [f. Ort sé. +-en4. In 


first quot. perh. the gen. pl. of Oat = OF. déena.] 

1, Composed of the grain of oats, or of oatmeal. 

¢1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 47 Take porke, wele pou hit 
sethe With otene grotes. 1523 Lp. Dernens / ross. 1. xviii. 
24 They lacked oten meale 10 make cakes withall. 1610 
Ilottann Camden's Brit. 1. 5,7 Vhey did eate..oten bread. 
1832 Vee. Subst, Food 72 Oaten cakes..are much used in 
Lancashire. 

2. Made of the straw or stem of an oat. 

1579 Svenser Sheph. Cal, Jan. 72 [He] broke his oaten 
pype. 1589 Greene .Ienaphon (Arb.) 52 Tune on my pipe 
the praises of my Loue, And inidst thy oaten harmonie 
recount Flow faire she is. 1637 Mitton Lycidas 32 The 
Rural ditties.. Temper'd to th’ Oaten Flute, 1746 CoLiixs 
Ode Evening « Aught of oaten stop, or pastoral song. 1809 
W. Irvine Anickerd. u. iv. 1849) ror Oh! sweet Theocritus t 
had I thine oaten reed. 

3. Of or belonging to the oat as a plant. 
hay : see quot. 1899. 

1588 Suaxs. LZ. L. L. v. ti. 913 When Shepheards pipe on 
Oaten strawes. 1601 Hottann Péiny 1. 146 Drawing it in 
with an oaten straw. 1891 E. Kincrake Australian at /1, 
141 The farmers grow their maize and their oaten hay and 
sell it, and are comfortably off. 1899 Datly News 30 June 5/3 
There has recently been some demand in Australia for ‘oaten 
hay’, for English race horses. Oaten hay, or as it is called 
in Cape Colony ‘oat hay ’..consists of oat sheaves with the 
oats not thrashed out of them. ; 

+4. Abounding in oats; oat-producing. rare. 

1640 Parkinson heat, Bot.958 The Oaten land or Muske 
Thistle. ¢1648-s0 Bratuwait BSar.nabees Frul. w. Kj, 
Thence to oaten Ouston fruitfull. 

B. sé. An oaten pipe : see 2 above. 

1825 Wew Monthly Mag. X\V. 1. 469 Which, when as the 
oaten spoke, From their green dieams aye awoke. 

Oater, obs. form of OTTER. 

Oath (op), st Pl. oaths Sz). Forms: 
1-4 45, ip, (1 haB), 2 4 03, op, 3 &5, oad, othp, 
(hop), 4-5 oop, 4-6 ooth, (5 -e), 4-7 oth, -e, (6 
cith, oethe), 7- oath, (dza/. 5 wothe, woothe); 
also B. north. aud Sc. 4 ath, aithe, aythe, 4-5 
athe, ayth, (5 haith, 6 eith, 7 eath), 5-9 aith. 
[Com. Teut.: OF. @ str. masc., = OF ris. eh, &, 
OS. 2 (MDa. ee/, ced-, Du. eed, MLG. 1.G. éd), 
OHG. ed (MHG. e7t, erd-, Ger. eit), ON. erdr (Sw. 
ed, Ta. eed), Goth, azss:—OTeut. *azfo-z :— pre- 
Teut. *drlos, cf. OIr. oeth.)} 

1. A solemn or formal appeal to God (or to a 
deity or something held in reverence or reyard), in 
witness of the truth of a statement, or the binding 
character of a promise or undertaking; an act of 
swearing; a statement or promise corrobozated by 
such an appeal, or the form of words in which such 
a statement or promise is made, 

To take (an) oath: to utter, or bind oneself by, an oath; 
to swear: also fo make (an) oath, and in earlier use fo swear 
an oath, +To take an oath of (a person): to cause (him) 
to swear; to administer, or he witness to,an oath (06s.). On 
or upon oath: under the obligation of an oath; as having 
made an oath. 

Beowulf 1107 |Z.) AS wees geefned. c10o0o Ags. Gos. 
Matt. xiv, 7Da behet he mid ave, hyre to syllenne swa hwat 
swa heo hyne bade. @1123 O. &. Chron. an, 1101 Pis mid 
ade gefestnodan. 1297 R. Grouc (Rolls) 6108 Nou adde 


Oalen 


OATH. 


heyemen of be lond..deop op ysuore, Wip him to holde 
treweliche, & breke bo hor ob. a@1300 Cursor M. 1618 Be 
his right hand he suar his ath. c1300 Seyn Yudian 25 Ihote 
icham alle cristenemen, to dede do vp myn obe. c 3420 
Chron, Vilod, st. 292 Wt owte ony wothe. ¢1449 Pecock 
Repr. i. xi. 344 Bi ooth and so bi avisement. c14§0 A/erdin 
140 Whan the two kynges hadde take the oth of these two. 
1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 96 He..bade hem with grete 
instuunce and wothys that the nexte nyghte..the lampys 
afore seyd schuld be lyghtynde, xs11 in W. H. Turner 
Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) 3 John Husscher wyll take a othe 
a ponaboke. 1526 /'tler, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 92 Prelates 
to whome they haue bounde themselfe by othe, promesse or 
vowe. @ 1533 Lp. Berxers //uon xcv. 310 Vhemperour hath 
so made his oth and promyse & hath sworne by his crowne 
imperyall, 1593 Suaks. Rich. //, 1. iii 14 Speake truly 
on thy knighthood, and thine oath. — Lucr. Argt., She, 
first taking an oath of them for her revenge, revealed the 
actor. 1599 — Hen. V,v.ii. 399 My Lord of Burgundy 
wee'le take your Oath..for suretie of our Leagues. 1601 — 
All's Welly. iti. 185 Aske him vpon his oath, if hee do’s 
thinke [etc]. 1651 Hospes Leviath. (1839) 179 Which swear- 
ing, or oath, is a form of speech, added to a promise; by 
which he that promiseth, signifieth, that unless he perform, 
he renonnceth the mercy of his God, or calleth to him for 
vengeance on himself. 1764 Burn Poor Laws 253 Vhe ad- 
ninistring of an oath to witnesses by justices of the peace. 
1818 Jas. Mitt Arte. /udia U1. v. ii. 374 He declined ex- 
amination upon oath. 1848 Dickens Domdéey iv, I could 
take my oath he said son. 1849 Macauray //ist. Eng. x. 
Il. 653 The new oaths were sent down to the Commons. 
1861 G. Merepitn Lvan //arrington xiii. (1886) 48: Rose 
..made oath to her soul she would rescue him. 

B. @1300 Cursor .V/. 27666 And gain sum pai suare pair 
ath {[v.». mak ane athe] For todo him melle and lath. ¢ 1340 
Hamro.e Prose Tr. 10 Here es forbodene athe with-owttene 
cheson. 1375 Bansour Bruce 1x. 540 Sum of the men of the 
Cuntre Com till his pess and maid him ath. 1552 Asp. 
Hamitton Catech. (1884) 61 The first conditioun requirit to 
ane lauchful eith is verite or truth. 1609 Skene Aeg. Jay. 
13 lo make ane aith before ane Judge. 1785 Burns Death 
& Dr. Horubook 147 I'm free to tak my aith. 

b. Loosely applied to an asseveration in the 
form of an oath, but not involving a reference to 
God or anything sacred. 

1600 SHaks. dA. ¥. ZL. Iv. 1. 192-3. 1808 Scott Mari. v. 
xi, She.. laughed, and blushed, and oft did say Her pretty 
pa Yea and Nay, She could not, would not, durst not 
play! 

2. Such an appeal made lightly in ordinary 
speech in corroboration of a statement, ete.; a 
careless use of the name of God or Christ, or of 
something sacred, in asseveration or imprecation, or 
a formula of words involving this (often with sup- 
pression or perversion of the sacred name, and 
becoming at length practically meaningless, or 
a mere expression of anger, surprise, or other 
strong feeling): an act of profane swearing ; a curse. 

1195 Lams, Hom.11 Ne hauc pu pines drihtenes nome 
in nane ada ne in nane idel speche. @ 1225 Ancr. R. 198 
Blasphemie.. pet swered greate odes, oder bitterliche kursed, 
oder mis-seid bi God, oder bi his haluwen. 1262 Lanci. 
?. 1. A. v. 177 Per weoren obes an hep, hose pat hit herde. 
a@14z0 Hoccteve De Reg. Princ. 629 Pe former of euery 
creature Dismembred y with obes grete, and rente Lyme for 
lyme. 1550 CrowLey /figr. 697 Ihe wycked othes,and the 
times myspent. 1606 Dekker Sev. Sinnes u. (Arh.) 21 
Oathes are Crutches, vpon whych Lyes.. go, and neede no 
other pasport. ..Oathes are wounds that a man stabs into 
hintselfe. 1796 H. Hlunrer tr. S¢.-/rerre’s Stud. Nat. (1799) 
II. 511 Every street of the city rings with the horrible oaths 
of their drivers, 1837 Lytton £. A/altrav. (1851) 8 He 
closed the window with an oath. 1898 D. C. Murray Tales 
209 Oaths are the flash-notes of speech. 

3. With qualifying words, as BiBLE oa/h, BopiLy 
oath, Book cath, ConPorat oath, oath of abjura- 
tion, of allegiance, of office, of supremacy, etc. 
Greal oath: an oath of special solemnity, or (in 
sense 2) of special emphasis or profanity; the form 
of oath held by the swearer, or considered at the 
time, most sacred. 

a i225 [sce 2]. ¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 75 Perfor 
William pe kyng..suore a grete othe, pat he suld neuer 
spare Noiber lefe no lothe northeren, what so bei ware. 13.. 
A. Ad's, 4575 (Bod!. MS.) Now he.. hab yswore his grete oop 
Pat he ne shal twies seen be sonne Er he hym haue pe forte 
ywonne. 1389 in Sir W. Fraser Mesmyss of 1V. (1888) I. 24 
Til there thyngyss .. lelily and fermly to be fulfyllyt .. bath 
the partys fornemmyt, the haly wangelis twechyt, the gret 
ath bodylyke has sworn. c 1425 WynToun Cron. 1x. xx. 1961 
Ife swore the great aith bodely. c 1440 Proms. Parv. 210/2 
Grete oothe, jusjuranduim, 1§30 PatsGr. 495 He hath con- 
Strayned me .. by a boke othe (far son serment sur ung 
ture. ¢1§65 Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (1899) 1. 41 
‘The chanceleir suore be his great aith and hailie sacrament 
thair was. .no wther..that he faworit sa weill. 1589 Coorer 
Admonit, 32 Thomas Orwin..himselfe hath vpon his booke 
oath denied, that he cuer printed [the kooks]. 1606 /’rec. 
agst. late Traitors 6 Shou!d receive several corporall othes 
upon the holy Evangelists. 1609 Skene Keg. A/a. 12 
Twelue loyall men .. sall be chosen; quha sall sweare the 
great eath in presence of the parties, that they sall cleclare 
quhilk of them hes best richt. 1771 E. Lone 77ial of Dog 
‘Porter’ in Hone Every.day Bk. 11. 204 I'm ready to take 
my bible oath on't. 1777 G. CLinton in Sparks Corr. Amer. 
Rev. (1853) 1. 415 To attend at Kingston, and take the oath 
of office in consequence of my late appointment. 1842 S. 
Lover /landy Andy xii, I dhruv him to Squire Egan's, it 
take my book oath. 1849 Macautay Hist, Eng. iv. 1. 504 
A law. .imposed severe penalties on every person who refused 
to take the oath of supremacy when required to do so. 


4. transf. A person by whom, or thing by which, 


cne swears. 7@v7eé. ‘ a T 
¢ 1825 Beppors Pens, Torrismond. ili, If thou art. . The 
admiration, oath, and patron saint, Of frivolous revellers. 


OATH. 


5. attrib, and Comb., as oath-parole, -pledge, -rite; 
oath-breaker, -breaking, -making, -sanctioner, 
-taker, -taking; oath-boind, -despising, -detesting 
adjs.; oath-sick a., fastidious about oaths, having 
an objection to take an oath; oath-worthy a. 
atch, worthy of credit on oath, worthy to be 


sworn by. 

1890 Padi Mall G. 23 Oct. 6/3 An open organization and 
not *oath-bound, except in the case of the council. 1894 
Cath, News 27 Oct. 3/2 Freemasonry is an oath-bound body. 
1601 Dent Pathw, //eaven 148 Vilasphemers and “oath- 
breakers. 1596 SHAKs.1 fen. /I’, v. ii. 38,1 told him gently 
..Of his *Oath-breaking. 1826 Hor. Smitx 7'0» //7é/ (1838) 
II]. 8 The depositions of his *oath-despising retainers. 1786 
Burns ELarnest Cry & Prayer xiii, Dempster, a true blue 
Scot I’se warran’; Thee, *aith-detesting, chaste Kilkerran. 
1553 GrimaLpE Cicero's Offices 11. (155%) 160 In an *othe- 
makinge, not what the feare but what the vertue of it is, 
ought to be considered. 21661 Futter Worthies u.(1662) 189 
What *Oath-office is kept in London; I know not. 1go0 
Daily Tel, 11 Aug. 7/2 These spies and breakers of *oath- 
paroles. 1884 Congregationalist June 465 The sacramental 
solemnity, the *oath-pledge against evil. a 1634 CHAPMAN 
(J.), All the *oath-rites said, I bave ascended her adorned 
bed. 1846 Grote Greece (1869) I. 8 Zeus .. conferred upon 
Styx the majestic di,tinction of being the Horkos, or *oath- 
sanctioner of the Gods. «1716 Soutn /welve Serm. (1717) 
IV. 219 A scrupulous *Oath-sick Conscience. 1818 CopBeTT 
Pol. Reg. XXXII. 49 The Magistrates, who co-operated 
with this birer of *oath-takers. 1897 Mary Kinastey JV. 
Africa 465 Oath-takers being sadly prone to kiss their 
thumb, as it were. 1458 HWaterf. Arch. in 10th Rep. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. App. v. 299 That no man .. be recevid unto 
the franches. vol the said citie save only for the same crafte 
that he usith at his *othe takyng. 1882 Boswortu-TotLer 
Anglo-Sax. Dict. s v. é}-wyrpe, Gif he Apwyrbe bib, ‘if he 
be *oath-worthy’, Laws of [ne 46. 
Asgard 1.170 By all that we of old have deemed holy and 
oathworthy. 

Hence Oathed (in comb.) a., furnished with oaths ; 
QOa'thful a., full of oaths; Oa‘thlet, a small or 


petty oath. : 

1828 J. Witson in Blackw. Mag. XXIV. 296 Cursing and 
swearing in triumph in a *many-oathed language. 1887 
Simpson Golfx. 171 An earnest *oathful desire for victory. 
1835 Blackw, Mag. XX XVIII. 270 A tiny tart *oathlet. 


Oath (op, 6ud), v. rare. Forms: 4 athe, 6 
othe, 7- oath, oathe. [f. OaTH 56.] 
+1. trans. To impose an oath upon, put to one’s 


oath, conjure. Ods. 

13.. Evang. Nicod. 1141 in Herrig Archiv LLL 412 Bi 
gret god we ybow athe [L. conjurantes eos} /bid.1699 We 
war athed full nere (L. comzurati suius). 

2. tr. or with 067. c/.\ To utter an oath or 


oaths, toswear. Also 4o oath it. 

a1617 P. Bayne Lect. (1634) 167 They carry their sinne 
in their fore-head, braving men, oathing it. 1627-47 FELTHAM 
Resolves t. xix. 67 'Tis easy to know a beginning swearer 
.. He oathes it, as a cowardly fencer plays. 1851 R. F. 
Burton Gea 303 Complainant swears that he was not paid ; 
witness oathes by the sun that he was. 1900 Lowg7. Mag. 
Nov. 72 Some of the soldiers .. laughed and oathed in 
evident glee. 

3. trans. To take to oath, swear by. 

1740 T. Connor in Gentil. Mag, 461/2, 1 do oath the holy 
seven [i.e. sacraments], His soul’s with Patrick now in 
heaven. 

4. To address or call with oaths. 

1834 7ait’s A/ag. 1. 41 Some lusty carter is heard oathing 
a hit of the blood patrician. 1853 S. G. Ossorne in Visc. 
Ingestre Afedrora I]. 11 The dogs .. kept up growls of 
defhance, till their owners oathed them into order. 

Hence Oa‘thing vé/. sb. Also attrib. 

1680 I. C. Vind. Oaths ‘ed. 2) 19 If there be no oathing or 
swearing, there can he no for-swearing. 168: HicKERINGILL 
Sin Maun-catching Wks. 1716 1. 186 These Men-catchers 
lay their Snares and their Oathing-Gins to catch them. 


Oathable (u'pab’l), a. rave—!. In 7 othable. 
[f. OaTa sé. or v +-ABLE.j Capable of taking an 
oath ; fit or able to be sworn; oath-worthy. 


1607 SHAKs. 772072 Iv. iii. 135 Vou are not Otbable, 
Although | know you'l sweare, terribly sweare. 


Oatmeal \ov'tmil). Forms: see O:r and MEAL. 

1. Meal made from oats. 

1420 Liler Cocorumt '1862) 14 Take almondes unblanchid 
.-Put ote-mele to. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 244 
A man Sholde ette mettis of colde and moisti complexcion, 
..as..Potage of oot-mell 1523 Lp. Berners Fvorvss. I. xvii. 
19 Behynde the saddyl, they [the Scottis] wvll haue a lytle 
sacke full of ootemele. 1535 CoverpaLe Prov. xxvii. 22 
‘Though thou shuldest bray a foole with a pestell in a morter 
like otemeel!l, 1683 Trvow IV’ay to Health 29 Oatmeal isto 
be accounted the hest of all Flour. 1776 Apam Smit II. V. 
1. xi. L (1869) I. 171 ‘The common people in Scotland .. are 
fed with oat-meal. 1813 J. YHomson Lect, /n fla. 333 
Poultices..formed of oat-meal. 1873 Kincsvey Lett. (1878) 
I1. 417 For growing children, oatmeal is invaluable. 


+b Proverb. Oéds. 

1542 Unatt Eras. A pops. (1877) 329 Leosthenes had 
p¢rswaded the citee of Athenes to make warre, beeyng set 
agog to thinke all the worlde otemele. 1615 SweTNAM 
Arraigam. Won iii, The worlde is not all made of ote- 
meale, nor all is not golde that glisters, 1673 Viuegar & 
Diaees Wedn. Lect., You think .. that all the world 1s oat- 
meal. 

¢e. Short for oatmeal porridge. 

1891 tn Cent. Dict. 

+2. fl. A name for a set of riotous or profligate 
young men early in the 17th century. Ods. slang. 

‘ No trace of this odd appellation has yet been found ex- 
cept that the author of a ludicrous pamphlet has taken the 
name of Oliver Oat-meale ’ (Nares Gloss. 1822). 


1886 Corbett Fadl of 


8 


_ 1624 Forp Sun's Darling 1.1, Do mad prank with Roar- 
ing boys and oatnieals. 

3. attrib. and Conzéb., as oatmeal flummery, groats, 
gruel,-man, mill, porridge; oatueal-chewer, -eater, 
-maker; also apphed aff77é. to cloth of a minutely 
speckled pattern suggestive of oatmeal, as oatmeal 
SJriere, serge, etc. 

1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 431 ? 3, I desire you would find 
out some Name for these craving Damsels, .. ‘I'rash-eaters, 
*Qatmeal-chewers, Pipe-champers, Chalk-lickers [etc,]. 1886 
Ripon Chron. 4 Sept. 2/6 New *Oatmeal Cloths, in plain 
and fancy cream. 1885 Pad/ Afall G. 28 Jan. 0/1 Dresses 
of “oatmeal cream, with bonnets to match. 1767 A. Camr- 
BELL Lexiph. 38 Professions..of everlasting amity, past now 
between the Cow-killer and *Oat-meal-eater. 1778 Mrs. 
Rarraun Eng, Housekpr.204 To make *Oatmeal Flummery. 
1594 Lyty J/oth. Bomb. in O. Pé. (1814) 1.278 You *oatineal- 
groat you were acquainted with this plot. 1611 Closet for 
Ladies & Gentlew. 134 Oatemeale grotes soked in vineter. 
1579 LANGuAM Gard. //ealth (1633) 457 Throat squincy ..vse 
*Otemeale grewell well sifted. 1599 Canterbury Alarriage 
Licences (MS.), Thomas Jones. .”Otmellmaker. 1720 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 5882/3 Thomas Cozens, .. Oatmeal maker. 1649 
Buitue Lug, Improv. Lnpr. (16¢3) 102 For these Crops, 
being but of Oates, I could have had five pound an Acre, 
being offered it by an *Oat-meal inan. 1812 Examiner 
24 Aug. 533/2 Oatmeal boiled in water (“oatmeal porridge). 

Oaty (oti), a. rare. [f. Ort +-y.] Of the 
nature of, or full of oats, +esp. of wild oats. 

1603 OwEN Pembrokeshire vii. (1891) 55 Verye fruitfull for 
corne especciallie barlie, but it isaccounted oatie and not soe 
fine as that of the other partes. /é7d., The negligence of 
husbandmen in sowinge of bad and oatie seade. 1611 Cotar., 
Aventier, oatie, belonging to oats. 

Oaze, Oazy, obs. forms of OozE, Oozy. 

+ Ob, 54.1 Obs. [From o6., abbreviation of od- 
Jection, used in conjunction with so/. = so/utioz, in 
old books of divinity.] In phr. Ob(s) azd sol(s) 
= objection (s) and solution(s) ; scholastic or subtle 
disputation. Hence + Ob-and-soller Obs. nonce- 
wd., a scholastic or subtle disputant. 

1588 Marprel. Epist.(Arb.) 11 Very skilfull in the learning 
ofoband Sol. 1621 Burton Anat. Afeé. it. iv. t. iii. (1651) 
675 A thousand idle questions, nice distinctions, subtleties, 
Obs and Sols. ¢1660 Loyal Songs (1731) II. 217 Whilst he 
should give us Sol's and Ub’s, He brings us in some simple 
bobs. 1678 Butter //xd, 11. ii. 1242 To pass for Deep and 
Learned Scholars; Althougb but Paltry, Ob and Sollers. 

+ Ob, 50.2 Obs. [a. Heb. 2x 66.4 necromancer.] 
A wizard, magician, sorcerer, ventriloquist. 

1659 GAuDEN Jars Ch. 11. xxii. 336 They peep and mutter, 


like Obs and Pythons, whispering as out of the earth and 
their bellies, 

+ Ob., abbreviation of OpoLus, formerly used to 
denote a halfpenny. 

144zin Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 1. 387, xvj Skaynys 
of grete packethrede..at oba pec’; in al vitjd. 1463 Bury 
iW7lls (Camden) 30 To reseyve an ob.-.fore here offryng. 
1550 Disc. Common Weal Eng. (1893) 42 His henatapeny, 
his chiken at ob. 1596 SHaks. 1 //e7. /V, 1. iv. 590 Item, 
Sacke, two Gallons. v.s. viii.d.., Item, Bread. ob. Prince. 
O monstrous, but one halfe penny-worth of Bread to this in- 
tollerable deale of Sacke? 1631 Weever Auc. Fun. Alon. 
238 The Hospitall of Saint lames was .. valued at the sup- 
pression to 32.4 2.5. 1d. ob. 


Ob., abbrev. of L. obz/t, died; used before the 
date of a person’s death. 

Ob-, ref. The Lat. prep. of ‘in the direction 
of, towards, against, in the way of, in front of, 
in view of, on account of’. In combination with vbs. 
and their derivatives, the 4 is assimilated to certain 
consonants, becoming oc- before c-, of- before /-, 
op- before f-, and app. o- before - (in omzttcre). 
In combination it has the following senses: a. In 
the direction of, towards; facing, in front of; as 
olvertére to turn towards, obadire to listen to. 
b. Against, in opposition, as occusrire to run 
against, oppdrcre to place against; often merely 
implying the injurious or objectionable character 
ofan action. @, Upon or over; down upon, down ; 
as obdiicére to draw upon or over, ob/igare to bind 
down, occidéve to fall down. ad. Completely ; 
somctimes pleonastic, as obdz/care to sweeten (coin- 
pletely), odditrire to harden greatly; often with 
a colouring of sense a. 

In English use, 04- (0c-, of-, of-, 0-) occurs 

1. In combinations already formed in Latin in 
the senses above-mentioned; rarely in words formed 
in Eng. itself on Latin elements; e.g. a. obedzence, 
obversion; . object, occur, opponent, opposite; 
ce. obduce, occident; A. obdulcorate, obdurate. 

2. In mod. scientific Latin, and hence in Eng., in 
Botany, etc., od- is prefixed to adjs. in the sense 
‘inversely’, or ‘in the opposite direction’; e. g. 
obcordatus (l.innzeus), obcordate, i.e. cordate with 
the base or broad end presented ; obovate, ovate 
or egg-shaped with the wider end presented; o/- 
triangular, triangular with the apex downward. 
See below OBCLAVATE to OBTURBINATE. 

This is not an ancient L, use, where 04- was rarely com- 
bined with an adj., the chief example being obd/ongus 
Ontone, which could hardly be in sense the model for these 
words. Apparently the prefix represents the o4- of the 


adv. obversé OBVERSELY, and is an abridged representation 
of that word. 


OBCLAVATE. 


+ Oba-cerate, v, Obs. rare. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
obacerare to contradict. (Derived according to 
some Lat, grammarians from ac#s, acer- chaff.)] 
Hence + Obacera‘tion, a stopping one’s mouth. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Obacerate, to stop ones mouth, that 
he cannot tell out his tale. 1658 Puituirs, Obaceration, 

Obaie, obs. form of Onry. 

+ Obak, obs. form of Anack: cf. O prep.1 

1435 Misyn Fire of Love 3 All binges putt o-bak. ¢1450 
St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 5084 His pryde was put obak. 

Obambulate (eb mbizle't), v. rave. [f. ppl. 
stem of L. obambulare, {. ob- (OL-) + ambulare to 
walk.] 272¢7, To walk about; to wander hither 
and thither. 

1614-15 lors IVs. (1622) 597 Soules departed .. doe not 
ohambulate and wander vp and downe, but remaine in 
places of happinesse or vnhappinesse. 1633 Eart MANcH. 
Al Mondo (1636) 100 In the interim the Soule doth not 
wander and obambulate. 1694 Motteux Nadelais v. (1737) 
231 We. .must still.obambulate, Sequacious of the Court. 

50 Obambula‘tion, walking to and fro; Oba‘m- 
bulatory a., habitually walking about, itinerant. 

1600 O. E, (M. Sutciirre) Repl. Libel v. 100 Their 
stationarie obambulations about the limits of parishes. 
1610 Boys Ji’£s. (1622) 375 Their obambulations of spirits 
and apparitions of dead inen. 1818 J. Brown Psyche 107 
Obamhulation much befriends The point for which a man 
contends. 1855 Cnamier Jfy Traveds Il. i. 16 Many 
obambulatory merchants of such wares. 

{Obang (o"-ben). Also 7 oeban. [Jap. 6-dan, 
f. 6 great + ban (a. Chinese faz) sheet, division: cf. 
Kopanc.] A gold coin formerly current in Japan, 
of an oblong form rounded at the corners, and 
equal in value to ten kobangs. 

1662 Davies tr. Alandelslo's Trav. . (1669) 147 
A thousand Oesans of Gold, which amount to forty seven 
thousand 7hayds, or crowns. 1863 Reader 21 Nov. 595 
The half-obang is almost literally an obang, which is elliptic 
in form, cut in half. 1890 Daz/ly News 11 Oct. 5/4 ‘he 
next in size to this unwieldy coin is the Japanese ‘obang’, 
which weighs rather more than two ounces anda half, about 
equal to ten English sovereigns. 

+ Oba‘rmate, v. Obs. rave—°. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. obarmare to aim against.] ¢ra2s. To arm 
(Cockeram, 1623). Hence +Obarma‘tion, an 
arming (Ibid.). 

1658 Puttups, Obarmation, an arming against. 

| Oba-rni, oba‘rne. Ods. [Kuss. o6BapHblii 
obvarny?, scalded, prepared by scalding.] In full, 
mead obarit, i.e. ‘scalded mead’, a drink used in 
Russia, and known in England ¢ 1600. 

1598 Haxkteyt Voy. 1. 461 One veather of sodden mead 
called Odarn7. 1609 /?in2lyco C ivb, With spiced Meades 
.-As Meade Obarne,and Meade Cherunck. 1616 B. Jonson 
Dewil an Ass 1. i, Chimney-sweepers [Are got) To their 
tobacco, and strong-waters, Hum, Meath, and Ubarni. 

Obay(e, Obbet, -it, -yt, obs. forms of UBEY, 
Oxitr. Obbley, variant of OBLEY Oés. 

| Obbligato (ebblzgate, gbliga-to’, a. (sb.) 
Afus. Often obligato. [a. It. obé/igato, formerly 
obligato, obliged, obligatory.] Indispensable ; that 
cannot be omitted: applied to a part essential to 
the completeness of a composition (or to the 
instrument on which such a part is played) ; esp. 
to an accompaniment having an independent value. 
(Opposed to ad libitzem ) Also transf. indispens- 
able; forced, compulsory. 

[1724 Exfplic. For. Weds. in Mus. Bhs. 50 Obligata Neces- 
sary, Expressly, or on Purpose. 1730-6 Baitey (folio), 
Obligati, signiNes for, or on purpose, or necessary; as 
doi violin obligati, on purpose for two violins.) 1794 
MatnHias Purs. L7t. (1798) 342 And with Raimondi's fire, 
and warlike art, Play’d some French General's oddigato 
part. 1821 Cort. Hawker Diary (1893) 1. 234 He added an 
obbligato accompaniment of a large hand-bell. 1878 E, J. 
Horxixs in Grove Dyct. Afus. I. 20 An accompaniment 
may be either ‘ Ad libitum’ or ‘ Obligato’..It is said to be 
Obligato when..it forms an integral part of the composition. 

B. sé. An obbligato part or accompaniment. 
184g FE. Hotmes Jfozart 276 The scena and rondo, Non 
temer, with pianoforte od/igato, 1861 Tyies 26 Aug., He 

has furnished a sort of ‘ obbligato ', or independent part. 

Obbraid, corrupt form of UPRRaAtp. 

+ Obcecate, a. Ols. Also 6 obse-, 6-7 obce-. 
[ad. L. obcwcat-us, pa. pple. of obcwcare or occecare 
to blind, f. 06- (OB- 1 b) + cewcare to blind, cecus 
blind. See also Occ.ecaTE v.] Blinded; blind; 
destitute of mental or spiritual vision. So + Ob- 
czecated (-cec-) a., in same sense; +Obczcation 
(-cee-), blinded condition; mental or spiritual 
blindness. 

21568 A. Kip in Bannatyne MS. (1875) 263/40 And prince 
of iustice the verry image suld be, The quhilk but vertew is 
blind and obsecat. 1579 Futke /feskins’ Parl. 121 His 
obsecate and blind enemies. 1627-77 FertHam Resolves 
ti, Ixiii. 293 Neither was their obduration nor their obceca- 
tion less. 21631 Donne Sern. V. 125 A heavy hlindness 
and obcecation. 1641 Fasily of Love in Harl. Mise. 
(Malham) IV, 447 Let not us persuade ourselves.,that our 
great god Cupid is obcecated. 1696 Evretyn in Bentley's 
Corr. (1842) I. 115 The fillets, with which the Iunto’s eyes 
are banded..to represent their Obczcation. 

Obcess, obs. (erron.) form of OBSEss. 

Obclavate (pbklé-vet), a. Nat. Hist. [See OR- 
2.) Inversely clavate; club-shaped with the thick- 
ened part at the basé 1857 in Mavxe Expos. Lex. 


OBCOMPRESSED. 


Obcompressed (gbkfmpre'st), a. Nal. Hist. | 


[See UB- 2.] Compressed or flattened in the 


opposite of the usual direction: see quots. 

1857 Mayne Expos. Lex., Obcompressus, Bot. Applied by 
H. Cassini to the ovary and seeds of the Synantherce 
| = Compositz), when their greater diameter is from right to 
left, as in the 2 sae obconipressed. 1892 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Obcompressed, flattened anteriorly. 

Obconie pbkpnik), 2. Aas. A7s/. = next. 

1819 Samorrette Entomol. Contpend. 153 Broscus..\alial 
palpi with their fourth joint obconic. 1847 Harpy in /’roc. 
Berw. Nat. Club 11. No. 5. 235 Antenna... clavate, second 
and third joints obconic. _ : . 

Obconical pbkp:nikal), a. Chiefly Nat. //ist. 
[See Os- 2.} Inversely conical; of the form of 
a cone with the base upward or outward, 

1806 Gatpixe Brit. Bot. 1 Salicornia... Joints compressed, 
emarginate; internodes obconical. 1828 Stark Alem. Vat. 
Hist. 1). 298 Antenne with obconical joints. 1872 Otiver 
Elem. Bot. vw. 1343 Carpels..immersed tn a large, obconical 
receptacle. m . 

Obcordate (pbkpidet), a. Nat. Hist. [Sec 
Os- 2.) Inversely cordate; heart-shaped, with 
the apex serving as base or point of attachment. 
1775 J. Jenkinson Gen. & Spectf. Deser. Br. Pl. Gloss., 
Obcordate, heart-shaped with the afex downwards. 1819 
SaMOvELLe Entomot. Compend. 133 Therax obcordate, its 
base very narrow or pedunculated. 1896 Epmoxvs Bot, 
for Beginners vi. 42 1n the Wood Sorrel we have an 
obcordute, or inversely heart-shaped leaf. 

So Obco'rdiform @. = prec. 

1857 in Mayne Exfos. Lex. 1892 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Obcuneate pbkiv-niet,, a. Nat. Hist. [Sce 
Os- 2.] Inversely cuneate; wedge-shaped, with 
the thin end at the base of the organ or part. 

3870 Hooker Stud. Flora 166 Segments of submerged 
leaves obcuneate. /éid. 346 Bracts of fruiting catkins 
broadly obcuneate. : 

Obcurrent, obs. variant of OccURRENT. 
Obdeltoid pbde'ltoid), a. Nat. //'st. [See 
Os- 2.] Inversely deltoid ; of a triangular form, 
with the apex downward, or at the base of the 
organ or part. 1891 in Cent. Dict. 
Obdiplostemonous (pbdiplost?monas , a. 

Bot. [See Os- 2.] Diplosteinonous with the dis- 
position of the two stamen-whorls reversed; having 
the stamens of the outer whorl opposite to, andl 
those of the inner whorl alternate with, the petals. 
Hence Obdiploste-mony, the condition of being 
obdiplostemonous. 

1880 Gray Siruct. Bot. vi. § 3. 198 It,.occurs that the anti- 
petalons stamens are more or Iess exterior in insertion, and 
then the carpels, when isomerous, are alternate with the inner 
and antise palous stamens, and therefore opposite the petals. .. 
‘This arrangement takes the name of Obdiplostemony. 1882 
Nature 7 Wec. 126 The .. curious ‘ obdiplostemonouy ’ 
arrangement in the .. genus Platytheca. 1888 HEXsiow 
Origin Floral Struct. xx. 189 In..most .geuera. obdi- 
plostemony..is..due tothe petaline whorl of filaments being, 
so to say, thrust outside the level nf the calycine whorl by 
the protruding .bases of the carpels. 

Obdormition (ghdgimi‘fan). (ad. I.. obdormi- 
fion-ent,n. ol action from oldorniire to lall aslcep, 
f. ob- Oxs- 1d\ + dormire to sleep.] 

+1. A falling asleep, or the condition of being 
asleep. Obs. rare—'. 

1634 Br. Harr Contempl., N. T. 1. xxxii, A peaceable 
obdormition in thy bed of ease and honour. 

2. Numbness of a limb, etc. due to pressure on 
a nerve; the condition of being ‘asleep’. rare—°. 

1857 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1886in VHomas Med, Pict. 
+ Obdu'ce, v. Obs. [adl. 1.. obdiic-ére to draw 
over, cover over, f. 0b-(OB- 1c + ducére to lead, 
draw. } 

1. trans. To cover, envelop. 

1657 Tomtinson Renou's Disp. 223 This plant is..obduced 
on every side with long strait..leaves. 1709 Biair in /’Atd. 
Trans, XXV11. 71 A certain Crust..obducing the Cutis. 
hid, 118 Cellules..obduc’d with a thin Membrane. 

2. Yo draw or put over as a covering. 

a1677 Hare Pris. Orig. Wau, 1, ii. 65 A Cortex that is 
obduced over the Cutis, ay in Elephants. 

+Obdu'ct,zv. Obs. [f. L. obduct-, ppl. stem of 
obdiicire: see prec.; ef. INpuct.] fears. = prec. 1. 

1623 Cockrram, Odduct, to couer. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. w.v. 188 When the Liver is..se obducted and 
covered with thick skins, that it cannot diffuse its virtue. 

+Obdu'ction. 04s. fad. L. obduction-em, n. 
of action f. obdiicére: scc OBDUCE.] ‘The action of 
covering or enveloping. 

_In quot. 1699 repr. L. obductio of the Vulgate, tr. Gr. 
émaywyn of the LXX, variously explained in the versions. 

1578 Banister //ist. A/a 1. 34 A strong Ligament within 
the ioynt.. beside the outward obductions, and clothynges 
with Ligamentes. 1609 Bink (Douay) Fccéus. ii. 2 Make 
no hast in the time of obduction. 1623 Cockrram, Odduc- 
tion, a couering. 1656 Buount Glossogr., Obduction, a 
covering or laying over. 

+ Obdu'lcorate, v. Ods. rare. [f. OB-1d + late 
L. dulcérare to sweeten, f. dulcér-en1 sweetness, 1. 
dule-is sweet: cf. 1. obdudcare.) trans. To sweeten. 

1657 Tomuixson Renon's Disp. 36 Such medicaments are 
obdulcorated with cordial electuaries. 

Obduracy (p'bdiurasi, gbditie-rasi). [f. Onnv- 
RATE: see -acy 3, and cf. late L. o6diratio] ‘The 
state or quality of being obdurate. 


9 


1. Stubbornness, obstinacy; obstinate hardness | 


of heart, relentlessncss; persistence in evil. 

1597 SHaxs. 2 Hen. /V, u. ii. 50 ‘Thou think’st me as 
farre in the Diuels Booke, as thou, and Falstaffe, for 
obduracie and persistencie. 1670 G. H. //ist. Cardinals u. 
tu. 161 He is so constant in his resolutions, that it passes 
almost to obduracy. 3720 Wetton Suffer. Son of God 11. 
xvi. 436 To break the Obduracy of my Harden’d and 
ungrateful Heart. 1855 Mirman Lat. Clr. (1864 1. 11 iv. 
238 If Rome at times was courted with promising sub- 
Mission, at others it was opposed with inflexible obduracy. 


2. The state of being physically hardened. rare. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed, 4: 1V. 514 They |caruncles)} 
are found to acquire the obduracy of a rigid scirrhus. 

Obdurate (pbdiurét, gbditie ret), a. [ad. L. 
obditirat-us hardened, hardened in heart, pa. pple. 
of obdirire: see next.) 

1. a. Iardened in wickedness or sin; persistently 
impenitent ; stubbornly resisting, or insensible to, 
moral influence. 

©1440 Facod's Well 126 Pei be so obdurate in here 
coneytise. 3§58 Be. Watson Sez. Sacram. xvi. 98 Winat 
obdurate ynkindness is this, not to recoygise these so great 
benefites, 1667 Mitton /”. 1. vi. 790 What..Wonders 
move th’ obdurate torelent? 1720 WELTON dxffer. Son of 
Ged |. iv. 76 Mollifie and Soften the Hardness of my 
Obdurate Heart. 1830 Scott Demonol. x. 366 The obdurate 
conscience of the old sinner. 

absol. as sb, 1830 W. Puitups A7t, Sivaiiw.177 Beholding 
.. With righteous wrath such obdurates. 

b. Hardened, or hardening oneself, against per- 
suasion, entreaty, the scntiment of pity, etc. ; 
stubborn, obstinate, unvielding, inflexible, relent- 
less, hard-hearted, inexorable. 

1586 Martowr isf Pf. Tamburl, +. i, 1f humble suits or 
imprecations.. Might have entreated your obdurate breasts. 
1593 Suaks. 3 Hen. I”f, 1. iv. 142 Woinen are soft, milde, 
pitufull, and flexible; Thou, sterne, obdurate, flintic, rough, 
1emorselesse, 1692 Drvven St. Euremont's Ess. 187 ‘Lhe 
miserable conditton of old King Priam touches the most 
obdurate Soul, 1751 Jouxso~ Rambler No. 171 P 8 ‘To 
supplicate obdurate brutality, was hopeless. 1828 Sur.tey 
Rev, /slam ww. ix, But custom maketh blind and obdurate 
The loftiest hearts. 1840 Barnam /ngol. Leg., Look at 
Clo.k xix, Why the fair was obdurate None knows,—to be 
sure it Was said she was setting hercap atthe Curate. 1866 
Mars. H. Woop St. Alartin's Eve xxv. (1874) 311 She was 
coinpelled to be more obdurate than even her father had been. 

e. fig. of things. 

3727 Swirt Let. Lng. Tongue Whs. 1755 11.1. 188 They 
have joined the most obdurute consonants without one 
intervening vowel. 1804 ABERNETHY Surg. Obs. 69 This 
obdurate and destructive disease. 1814 Cary Dante, laf 
xxxitr, We all were silent. Ah, obdurate earth! 1840 
Tackens Old C. Shop xi, Said Kit, hammering stoutly at 
an obdurate nail. 

+ 2. Physically hardened or hard. Obs. 

1597 A. M.tr. Guillemcau's Ir. Chirurg. 10/2 The fissures 
are tilled vp with some obdurate substance and callositye. 
¢ 1600 Norven Sco. Brit., Corni. (1728) 11 Tynn..the owre 
thereof beyng an obdurate stone spred in the veynes of the 
mountaynes. 1743 tr. //etster’s Surg. 394 Attended with 
an obdurate Callus. 1784 Cowper Zask 1. 52 Well-tann'd 
hides, Obdurate and unyielding. 

b. fransf. tharsh or disagreeable to the senscs. 
Obs, rare. 

1647 Il. Morr Song of Sond 1. . cxxiiti, | mean not 
Natures harsh ovdurate light. 

Obdurate (pbdiurelt. phditiorett’, 7  [f. Os- 
DURATE a@., or L. obdirit-, ppl. stem of obdirire to 
harden, harden in heart, f. 06- (On- 1b) + durare 
to harden. ] 

1. ¢rans. Tomakc obdurate, to harden in wicked- 
hess, or against moral influence, cntreaty, ete. ; to 
make stubbom or obstinate; to harden the heart 
of, make relentless or pitiless. 

a1640 Barnes Il £s. (1573) 279/2 The holy Ghost sayth, ! 
will obdurate the hart of Pharao. 1605 J. Dove Confit. 
Athctsm 1 /Vhey) have so hardned and obdurated them 
selues, that they haue no sence or feeling. 165: HoweLt 
lenice 44 She |Venice) is obdurated with the same kind of 
vigor and vertuas old Rome. 1662 Petty /ares 58 Most 
of the punishments..are but shaime..which shame for ever 
after obdurates the offender. 1710 |see OspurRATteED below}, 
1860 Pusey Min. Proph. 84 Not .. from God, dooming to 
perdition, reprohating, obdurating, damning, but from man 
. -obduring or hardening himself in sin. 

2. To harden physically. Ods. rare. 

1597 |see OnpiRATED below]. 1599 A. M. tr. Gadbelhouer's 
Bk. Physicke 4/2 Sprede it on two papers..and in the night 
it will obdurate itselfe. 1657 Tomtixson Nenou's Disp. 10 
So as either to» much to obdurate or mollify. 

+3. intr. To become hard. O/s. rare. 

1659 1D. Pett /aupr. Sea 263 This tree brings forth 
blossomes, first white, then green, afterwards red, and then 
obdurates, from whence come the clnves. 

Hence O-bdurated ///. a. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemcan's Fr, Chirurg. 20/2 The dehilest 
syde of the obdurated liver or milte. 1599 — tr. (abel- 
hourr's Bk. Physicke 248/2 When as a woman getteth an 
obduratede Breste. 1710 Ace, Last Distemp. Tom Whier 
1. 55 Our Young, and not yet Obdurated Kitt Catt. 1874 
Pusry Lent. Serm. 422 The ohstinacy of an obdurated will. 


Obdurately (see the adj.), adv. [f. OBpURATE 
a. + -LY 2.) In an obdurate manner; stubbornly ; 


relentlessly. 

ax711 Ken //ymnotheo Poet. Wks. II]. 33 Israel, grown 
ohdurately profane. 1838 Dickens Wich. Nick. xv, Sull 
Mr. Lillyvick, regardless of the siren, cried obdurately 
(etc.]. 1865 Trotitore Belton Est. x. 115 Shut your doors 
obdurately against |them]. 


OBDURED. 


Obdurateness (sce the adj.).  [f. as prec. + 
-NEss.]| The state or quality of being obdurate. 

1. = Ospuracy 1. 

3618 Gaixsrorp Perk, Warbeck in Select. fr. Harl. Mise. 
(1793) 74 If the duchess continued in her obdurateness, and 
would not desist from her feminine rages, and terrible 
Prosecutions. 1708 Br7?, A polto No. 23. 3/1 With fervent 
heat m’ obdurateness he blames. 1720 WELTON Suffer. Son 
of God M1, xix. 532 How often have I felt this Obdurateness 
of Heart within ! 

2. = Onpuracy 2. rare. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 44/1 |Bandages} 
must be softe., because through the obduratnes therof, they 
inight hurte that parte. 1657 lomitnson Acuon's Disp. 148 
It presently acquired a stony obdurateness. 


Obduration (pbdiuré-fan). [ad. L. obdira- 
tion-em hardening, n. of action from obdtrare to 
harden.] The action or fact of hardening, or con- 
dition of being hardened. 

1. A hardening, or condition of being hardened, 
in sin or wickedness; a making or becoming 
stubborn, obstinate, or insensible to moral influ- 
ence; rare/y, a becoming, or condition of having 


become, relentless or insensible to entreaty (quots. 
1494, 1526). 

1494 Fanyan Chron. vu. 553 Than the Gaunteners sup- 
prysyd with more obduracion of herte agayn theyr prynce, 
made theym a capytayne namyd Phylyp Artyuele. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 90 b, Obduracion or vnpite- 
fulnes. 1585 Parsons Chr. Exerc. 1, vi. 367 This... was 
the obduration of Pharao. 1647 M. Huvson Div. Aight 
Govt. t. ii. 7 God doth work..upon the will, either by way 
of Obduration, or by way of Mollification and conversion. 
1728 Ramsay General Mistake 20 Obduration follows 
public shame. 1778 Br. Lowtn /sataé Notes ied. 12) 122 
‘The obduration of the Jews of that age. 1882-3 ScHAFF 
Encycl. Relig. Knowl. V1. 1740/1 Falling under that 
judgment of obduration of which Isaiah speaks. 

2. Physical hardening. rare. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes i. vii. 113 The obduration of 
his Posteriors,.. almost petrified by continuall hardnings 
upon his Asses bare backe. 1822-34 Goed’s Study Med. 
(ed. 4) 1V. 231 As the distension and obduration increase. 


+ Obdura'tious, 2. Oss. rave—'. [f. Oppura- 
TION: see -10Us.] Characterized by or showing 
obduration; obdurate. 

1672 Baxter Sagshaw’'s Scand. i. 4, 1 had been guilty of 
an obduratious self-saving, and perfidious silence. 

+Obdure (pbdiiier), a Obs. (exe. arch.) [f. 
On- 1b + dir-vs hard: after L. obdiirdre: see next.] 

2, = OBDURSTE a. I. 

1608 Heywoop Lucrece w. ii. Wks. 1874 V. 219 My doors 
the day time to my friends are free, But in the night the 
obdure gates are lesse kinde. St G. Dante. Feclus, xvi. 
35 Hee made obdure the heart of yt proud King Pharch. 
1655 Hevwoon & Row ey Fortuue by Land 4 Seai.ii. Wks. 
1574 V1. 375 The boy's inflexible, and 1 obdure, 1844 Mrs. 
Browninc Soun., Seaning of the Look, When thy deathly 
need is obdurest [later edd. dreariest]. 

2. = OBDURATE a, 2. 

1624 Quar.es Sion's Soun. xxiv. 1632 — Div. Fancies 
i. xi, (1660) sy Gods sacred Word is like the Lamp of Day, 
Which sofiens wax, but makes obdure the clay. 

Hence +t Obdu'rely adv. ; +Obdu'reness. 

1624 Hrywoop G:arath. 1. 55 The fates For her obdure- 
nesse turn'd her intostone. 1634 Be. Haut.¢ ontempl., N. 7. 
ww. Christ Ketrayed, Ob the sottishnesse and obdurenesse of 
this sonne of perdition! 1848 Lvtron A. Arthur 1x. civ, 
Yhe morsels least obdurely tough. 

Obdure (pbdiiie1), v. Now rare or Obs. [ad. 
L. oldiira-re to harden, to render or becoine hard; 


f. ob- (On- 1b) + durare to harden, f. d#r-zs hard.] 

1. ¢rans. = OBNURATE v. 1. (In quots. 1640 in 
good sensc: ‘Yo strengthen, fortify, ‘stcel’.) 

1598 Yonc Diana 24 Now mollifie thy dire Hardnes and 
brest of thine so much obdured. 1633 Ht.vwoop Ang. / raz. 
v. Wks. 1874 1V.90 Hath. sinne soobdur'd thy heart? 1640 
be. Hate Chr. Jloder. (Ward) 20/1 We may not so obdure 
ourselves as to be like the Spartan hoys, who would not so 
much as change a countenance at their beating. /érd. 23/2 
It concernsa wise man to obdure himself against these weak 
1678 R. Barcray Afol. Quakers vy. § 18. 153 God 
seems .. to have obdur'd their Hearts, to force them unto 
great Sins. 1860 |sce Ospurate v. 1). 

+2. ‘Yo harden physically ; = OBDURATE z. 2. 

1624 Hevwoop Gunatk. 1. 55 A dragon they espie Obdur'd 
tostone. 1665 Sir ‘Ib. Herpert 7yav, (1677) 112 Brick .. 
hardned by the Sun, which makes theim..no less solid and 
usefull than tbose the Fire obdures. 

+ 3. intr. a. To become hard. b. To become 
or remain obdurate; to persist stubbornly. Oés. 

1609 Hevwoop rit. Troy v1. ii, Sencelesse of good as 
stones they soone obdure, 1641 ‘SmectyMNUUS' Answ. 
Post. 1653) 88 Becket obdures, denies that the..Courts have 
authoritie to judge him, c1750 Suenstone Ausnu'd Abbey 
213 Resolute tn wrongs the priest obdur‘d. 

Hence + Obduring v//. sd. . 

1643 Mitton Divorce u. xx, He. .would little perplex his 
thought for the obduring of tine hundred and ninety such 
as will dayly take worse liherties. 


Obdured (gbdittesd, poet. gbditierréd), AA/. a. 
Now rare or Obs. [pa. pple. of prec. vb., alter L. 
obdiratus obdurate.] 


1. = Opnurate a. 1. : ee 
1585 Jas. 1 Ess. Poeste (Arb) 53 To ignorants ob es 
quharr wilful errour lyis. @ 1619 Fornersy 4 theom. 1. ae) 2 
(1622) 154 A notable inirrour of obdured vngodlinesse. ; 49 
2p, Hatt Cases Conse. tu. ix. (1654) 252 Denouncing Judge- 
ment to the unbeleeving and obdured sinner. 1667 MiLTon 


fears. 


OBDUREDNESS. 


P. ZL. u. 568 Arm th’ obdured brest With stubborn patience 
as with triple steel. 1830 CariyvLe Aichter in Mise, Ess. 
(1872) 111. 40 A man with such obdured Stoicism hke triple 
steel round his breast. 
. = OBDURATE @,. 2, rare. 

1619 H. Hutron Follie’s Anat, (Percy Soc.) 9, I could .. 
Reade them a lecture should their vice imprint With sable 
lines in the obdured flint. 


Hence + Obdu'redness, obdurateness. 

1633 Bre. Hatt //ard Texts, N. T. 183 With further 
obdurednesse of heart. «1656 — Sfecialities Life Rem. 
Wks. (1660) 13 The obduredness and hopeless condition of 
that man. 1652 Urqunant Fewed Wks. (1834) 180 Their 
implacable obduredness, and unreclaimability of nature. 

+ Obdwrity. Obs. rare. [f. OBDURE a. + -1TY: 
cf. Durity.] lardness; obduracy. 

¢ 1600 Norven Sfec. Brit., Cornw. (1728) 18 A stone called 
a Moar-stone, .. Notwithstanding their naturall obduritie, 
the Countrie people haue a deuice to cleeue them. 1653 
F. G. tr. Scudert’s Artamenes (1655) 1V. vin. ut. 113 When 
you discover any obdurity or inhumanity in her. 1657 
Tomuinson Renou's Disf. 116 Because of their obdurity and 
density they preserve the strength of those medicaments. 


Obe (ab). Gr. //ist. [ad. Gr. wBa.] A village 
or district in ancient Laconia; a subdivision of an 


original puAy or clan. 

1835 THirtwate Greece viii. 1. 315 An obe, which originally 
signified a village or district. @ 1873 Lytton Pausantias iv. 
v, The divisions or obes acknowledged by the State. 

| Obeah .du-bza,, obi (oubi). Also S$ obia, 9 
obea, obeeyah. [A West African word: cf. 
Efk #ézo, ‘a thing, or mixture of things, put in 
the ground, as a charm to cause sickness or death; 
the Obeah of the West Indies’ (Goldie Déc?. of 
Eftk 1874). With the senses cf. those of Jusu.] 

£. An amulet, charm, or fetish used by negroes 
for magical purposes. 

1796 STEDMAN Surinam 11. xx. 89 A superstitious ofa or 
amulet tied about his neck.  /4zd. (1813) IL. xxix. 360 To 
whom he sells his obias or amulets, in order to make them 
invulnerable 

2. A kind of pretended sorcery or witchcraft 
practised by the negroes in Africa, and formerly 
in the West Indies and neighbouring countries. 

1764 GRAINGER Sugar Cane 1v. 381 In Obia, all the sons of 
sable Afric trust, 1802 Mar. Ep ewortu Grateful Negro 
(1832) 246 vote, Strict investigation... has..been made after 
the professors of Obi. a@1818 M. G. Lewis Frud. W. nd. 
(1834) 94 The belief in Obeah is now greatly weakened. 1823 
T. Roucuiey Yamaica Planter's Guide ii. 83 Perhaps the 
horrid and abominable practice of Obea is carried on, dis- 
membering and disabling one another. 188 H. J. Bert 
Obeah; Witcheraft in W. Indtes i. 9 Before the emancipa- 
tion.. the practice of Obeah was rampant in all the West 
Indian Colonies. 1889 Pad’ A/all G., The awful mysteries 
of Obeeyah (wulgo Obi) and the powers possessed by the 
Obeeyah women of those days, weie sufficiently known to 
all the slave-traders of the West Coast. 

3. altrib. and Comb., as obcah (or obi) -man, 

-womaz, one who practises obeah, a negro sorcerer 
or sorceress. 
_ 1764 GRAINGER Suger Cave ww. 370 note, The negro-con- 
jurers or obia-men as they are cailed. «1818 M. G. Lewis 
Frnl. iV. Ind, (1834) 237 Adan, the reputed Obeah-man. 
1840 Mareyat Poor Fack xli, Ske .. had always been con- 
sidered asan OLiwoman, 1886 Grant ALLEN /x all Shades 
xxvii, (1837) 200 His mouldy obeah mummery of loose 
alligators’ teeth and..little husnan knuckle-bones. 

Hence O-beah, obi, v. ¢raizs., to bewitch by obeah, 
put undera spell ; O*beahism (obeoism, obeism, 
obiism), the practice of or belief in obeah, 

@ 1818 M. G. Lewis Frud, IV. /nd. (1834) 134 Edward had 
Obeahed hin, 1836 E. Howarp &. Keefer xviii, Such 
superstitious nonsense as Obeoism. 1866 Beckrorp Davis 
in Rep. R. Comm, Famaica 521 Oveahism .. is the art of 
poisoning, combined with the art of imposing upon the 
credulity of ignorant people by a pretence of witchcraft. 
1874 Sir S. D. Scott Vo Famaica xiii. 231 Belief in witch- 
craft, under the name of Obeism and Myalism. 1895 H. J. 
Bett in Stoddart Cruising Cariblecs xi. 89 ‘ Missis, I'm 
Obeahed, I know I’ll go dead’. 


Obeche, var. OBEISH Ods., to obey. 

+ Obe'dible, z. Obs. rare—'. [f. L ob&di-ve 
to obey: see -BLE, -IBLE. Cf. OF. odéissable 
obedient, docile.] Capable of obcdience ; docile. 

1622 Be. Hatt Contempl., NV. LT. . Christ amg. Gergesens, 
Spirits .. may be made most sensible of paine, and by the 


obedible submission of their created nature, wrought upon 
immediately by their appointed tortures. 

Obedience (obdiéns). Also 4-5 -iens(e, 4-6 
-yence, 5 -yans; 4 obyd-, 6 obedience. [a. F. 
obé&lience (12th c. in Littré\, ad. L. ob@dientia, n. 
of quality f. obedtent-ent OBEDIENT: see -ENCE. 
With senses 2-4 cf. med.L. obédientia in Du 
Cange.] 

1. The action or practice of obeying; the fact or 
character of bcing obedicnt; submission to the 
tule or authority of another; compliance with or 
performance of a command, law, or the likc; the 
action of doing what one is bidden. 

a1225 Aucr. &. 6 Vor neod one, als .. obedience of hire 
bischope, oder of hire herie. 1340 Ayent, 140 Of bo3sam.- 
nesse.. be milde bouzp gledliche, .. uor pe Joue pet he 
heb to pe obedience. ¢1380 Wycur I’ks. (1880) g For 
feyned ohydience to synful mannus tradiciouns. 1484 
Caxton ‘ables of Aesop u. ix, Vndone and lost for faulte 
of obedyence. 1563 Win3eT Sour Scotr Thre Quest. Wks. 
1288 I. s9 For our humil and dew obedience vnto our 


| 
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lauchful Souerane, 160z Futpecke 1s¢ Pt. Parad, Introd. 
2 To bee brought vppe in the obedience of Lawes. 1638 
Sir T. Hervert Trav. (ed. 2) 19 They traine their cattell 10 
such obedience, as with a Call or Whistle .. a great Heard 
will follow them like dogges. 1754 Epwarps / reed. IV ill 
1. iv. (1762) 160 Obedience. .is the subinitting and yielding 
of the Will of one, to the Willof another, 18z5 JEFFERSON 
Antobiog. Wks. 1859 I. 3 he King’s Council .. held their 
places at will, and were in most humble obedience to that 
will. 1838 Dickens Wich. Nick. xxi, In obedience to this 
request the qualifications were all gone through again, 1874 
Morey Compromise (1886) 65 Superstition, blind obedience 
to custom, and the other substitutes for a right and inde- 
pendent use cf the mind. 

b. fg. The action or fact of yielding to some 
actuating force or agency: see OBEY v.31 d. Usually 
in phr. 272 obedience lo. 

1671 L. Appison IV, Barbary 102 They remove from one 
place to another, in obedience to their fickle Humors and 
cogent Necessities. JAZod. Aheavy body falls to the ground 
in obedience to the law of gravitation. The s becomes x 
in obedience to Verner’s law. 

ce. Passive obedience. a) (Opposed to active 
obedience) an obedience in which the subject allows 
himself to be treated according to the will of 
another; or in which he suflers without remon- 
strance or resistance. (6) Unqualified obedience 
or submission to authority, whether the commands 
be reasonable or unreasonable, lawful or unlawful. 

1656 DramMuacr Aefplic. vi. 231 Whether a power to reform 
abuses and inconveniences be necessary to a King, to which 
all his Subjects owe at least passive obedience. a 1708 

SevertwGe Vhes. Theol. (1711) IL. 328 As by Christ’s pas- 
sive obedience we are freed from the guilt of sin, so by His 
active obedicnce we are invested with righteousness. 1712 
Berxecey (4/¢/¢) Passive Obedience; or, the Christiau Doc- 
trine of not resisting the Supreme Power, proved and 
vindicated, upon the Principles of the Law of Nature. 1808 
Moore Poet. lis, 11. 16 The churchman’s opiate draught, 
Of passive prone obedience. 1827 HALLAM Const. //ist. 
(1857) LI. xi. 330 The doctrine of passive obedience had now 
crept froin the homilies into the statute-book. 

2. The fact or position of being obeycd, or of 
having others subject to one; command, authority, 
tulc, dominion. (Now chietly of ecclesiastical 
authority, esp. that of the Church of Rome.) 

c1200 Vices & Virtues 7 Sume lated wel of hem seluen.. 
3if he bie of heize menstre, oder 3if he hafd sum hei obedi- 
ence, 1393 Lanct. /’. Pl. C. x. 220 Holy churche hotep alle 
inanere puple Vnder obedience to hee and buxum to pe 
lawe. @ 1400-50 Alexander 1965 All fe gracieux goddez 
pat be ground viseten, All er vndir my obedience, dredles 
I telle. 1555 Even Decades 27 We are determyned noo 
longer to bee vnder yowre obedience 1642 tr. Perkins’ 
lrof. Bh. xi. § 754. 330 C D is a Monke professed under 
the obedience of the same Abbot. 1655 Futter Ch. Hist. 
1x. ii. § 24 To abjure the authority and obedience of the 
Bishop of Rome. 1827 Hattam Const. Hist. (1876) 111. xvi. 
214 The prospect of reducing Spainto the archduke’s obedi- 
ence. 1874 GREEN Short Hist. vii. § 2. 356 The two Houses 
decided .. to return to the obedience of the Papal See. 

b. ¢ransf. A sphere of authority; a realm, dis- 
trict, or body of persons subject to some rule, esp. 
ecclesiastical ; a dominion. 

1635 Pacitt Christianogr. 1. iii. (1636) 125 Christians .. 
of the Patriarch of Constantinoples obedience. 1832 tr. 
Sismondr’s Ital. Rep. ix, 209 On the 7th of July, the 
assembled cardinals of the two ‘ obediences’ named in their 
place a third, Alexander V. 1876 Freeman Worm, Cong. 
V. xxii. 20 All the English land-owners within William’s 
obedience. 1878 Stusss Medieval & Mod, Hist. viii. (19¢0) 
184 ‘Lhe Armenian Church .. was so far schismatic as not 
to be integrally a portion of either Roman or Byzantine 
obedience. 

3. A salutation expressive of submission or re- 
verence ; a bow or curtsy ; =OBEISANCE 3. Now 
arch, and dial. To make (one’s) obedience, med.L. 


obedientiam facere. 

1503 Dunxpar Thistle & Rose 76 To hir [Dame Nature] 
thair makar to mak obediens, Full law inclynnand with all 
dew reuerens. 1604 Drayton Owe 1151 ‘The poore Owle 
(his Obedience done) Thus to his Liege Lord reverently 
begun. 1661 Evetyn Diary 22 Apr., After obedience on 
their several approches to ye throne. 1800 HELENA WELLS 
Constantia Neville 111. xxix. 193 ‘ Be sure to bring your 
music books’, he cried, as I made my obedience. 1885 ‘J. S. 
Winter’ /# Quarters vi. 105 A... nurse .. who rose and 
made her obedience when he entered. 

4. In a monastic or conyentual establishment : 
Any office, official position, or duty, under the 
abbot or superior ; the particular office or duty of 
any inmate of a convent; also, the cell, room, or 
place appertaining or appropriate to a particular 
office; =med.L. obedienlia (see Du Cange). 

1727-41 CuHampers Cycé. s.v., Obedience, Obedientia, is 
sometimes used in the canon law, for an office, or the 
administration of it. ..Odedfentia was used in the general, 
for every thing that was enjoined the monks, by the abbot. 
.. In a more restrained sense [it] was applied to the 
farm belonging to the abbey, to which the monks were 
sent, .. either to look after the farm, or collect the rents. 
1815 Mary Scuimmecpenninck Demol. Monast, Pt. Royal 
Il. 5: All the obediences .. were put into .. disorder. 
Obedience is the name given to those rooms containing the 
materials for the different kinds of works in which nuns are 
employed. .. There were a great many of these obcdiences 
at Port Royal, as for example, obediences for the linen, the 
robery, the mattresses, the bedding, the furniture, the drugs, 
the apothecary’sshop. 1882 Ocitvie (Annandale), Obedience 

3 «. (4) A written precept or other formal instrument by 
which a superior in a religious order communicates to one 
of his subjects any special precept or instruction. ae Cent. 
Dict., Obedience .. 4. Eccles. .. (6) In Roman Catholic 


OBEDIENTIAL. 


| monasteries, any ecclesiastical and official position, with the 


estate and profits belonging to it, which is subordinate to 
the abbot’s jurisdiction. 

+ Obe'diencer. Ods. [f. OpEniENcE + -ER; cf. 
F. obddiencier.) = OBEDIENTIARY sé, 

1380 Wycrir Se/, Wes. 111. 27 As oure prelatis wip her 
obedienseers and her lyvyng dispisen pe mekenes and pe 
povert of Crist. 1393 Lancy /”. /’7. C. vi. gt Bote he be 
obediencer to pryour ober to mynstre. 1529 More Dyaloge 
1. Wks. 157/1 God willed the woman to be subiecte and 
obediencer of man, 1535 Act 27 //en. VIII, c. 28 § 15 The 
abbottes or pryours to whome thei be obedyencers. 1721 
St. German's Doctor & Stud, 284 All that the Obediencer 
hath is the Superior’s, (1892 Kirk A dingdon Acc. p. xi, We 
might .. use ‘obediencer"] 

Obedienciarie, obs. form of OBEDIENTIARY. 

Obe-diency. rare. [ad. L. obédicnlia: sce 
OBEDIENCE and -ENCY.] = OBEDIENCE I. 

1614 R. Taitor //og hath lost Pearly. in Hazl. Dodsley 
XI. 486 Great Croesus’ shadow inay dispose of me To what 
he pleaseth. Light. So speaks obediency. 1800 CoLEeRIDGE 
Piccolom. v. ii, The hely habit of cbediency. 

Obedient (obi diént), a. (sb.) Also 4-6 -yent, 
5-6 -iente, 5 obeydyand, 6 obeedient. [a.OF. 
obédient (11th c, in Godef.), ad. L. obédzenl-enz, pr. 
pple. of obédire to OBEY. ] 

1, That obeys or is willing to obey; submissive 
to the will of a superior; complying with or carry- 
ing out a command or commands; doing what 
onc is bidden ; subservient ; dutiful. 

ax225 Aucr. R. 424 Bode beon obedient to hore dame in 
alle pinges, bute ine sunne one. 1382 Wyctir 2 Cor. ii. 9 
That I knowe .. wher in alle thingis 3e ben obedyent. 14 . 
Yundale's Vis. 1944 Lovyd ay God .. And to hym ever 
obeydyand were. 1535 Covernace /’s. civ. [cv.] 28 They 
were not obedient vwnio his worde. 1632 J. Haywarp 
tr. Biondi’s Lromena 158 Yhe obedient executor of your 
commands. 1667 Mitton /”. Z. xu. 246 Such delight hath 
God in Men Obedient to his Will. 1715 De For fam. 
/ustruct. (1841) 1. Introd. 1 Yo be made obedient to wl.at 
they have already learnt. 1828 Scort /. AZ. Perth x, He 
lacks the honiage and obedient affection which the poorest 
yeoinan receives froin his family. 1833 Aison //7st. Europe 
(1849-53) I. iv. § 123. 561 ‘Lhe armed force .. is essentially 
obedient—it acts, but should neverdeliberate. 1875 JoweiT 
Plato (ed. 2) 111. 702 They were obedient to the laws, 

+b. Owning, or subject to, the rule of another 
as sovereign or superior; subject. Cds. 

1340 Hamroce /’r, Conse. 4072 Ne fra pan sal na man be 
bughsome, Ne obedient to be kirk of Roine. ¢ 1400 MAuNDEV. 
(1839) iii. 16 Contreys that ben obedyent to the Emperour. 
c 1440 Gesta Rom. i.5 (Harl. MS.) A spirit obediente to a 
new gouernaunce. crgirist Eng. Bl. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 
30/2 [It] is not obedient to the chyrch of Rome. 

e. Conventionally used as an expression of re- 
spect or courtesy, csp. at leave-taking, or in the 
conclusion of a letter; in phr. your obedient! servant, 

21548 Hatt Chrou., Hen. VI// 137 This subscribed by 
your humble and obedient sonne Frances. 1681 in Ellis 
Orig. Lett, Ser. u. 1V. 66, 1 am so entirely myself as being, 
Sir, Your most obedient and most devoted servant, Z. Isham. 
1777 SHERIDAN Sch. Scand. 1. i, Snake..Mr. Surface, your 
most obedient. (Z.xst.) ¥os. Mr. Snake, your most obedient. 
1781 Cowrer 7ruth 212 Reduce his wages, or get rid of 
her, Tom quits you, with—‘ Your most obedient, Sir’. 1885 
Times 24 Nov. 10/4 You will greatly oblige, Sir, Your 
obedient servant. Se 7 

+2. Ast:ol. Said of certain signs of the zodiac, 
etc.: Subject; see OBEY v. 5. Obs. 

1390 Gower Cou/. 111. 132 Which [the star Botercadent) 
of his kinde obedient Is to Mercurie and to Venus. ¢ 1391 
Cuaucer Astvo/. 1, § 28 Thise crokede signes ben obedient 
to the signes pat ben of riht Assencioun, ; 

+2. Yielding to desires or wishes; compliant. Cds. 

1362 Lanai. 7. PZ. A. x1, 188 Obedient as breberen and 
sustren to opere. 1497 Br. Atcock Mons Perfect. C ij b/1 
Yf we be obedyent unto our hedes, god is obedient unto our 
prayers, . . 

4. fig. (chiefly of things or involuntary agents) : 
Moving or yielding as actuated or affectecl by some- 


thing else. 

1398 T'revisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. \xxiv. (Bodl. MS.) He 
findeb mater more able and obedient to his worchinge pe 
more noble impression he prentep perein. 1551 T. Witson 
Logike (1580) 43 b, Other efficient causes that are obedient, 
are but instrumentes of doyng, as Hatchettes, Hammers. 
1sgo SHaks. Com. Err... i. 87 My wife and I .. floating.. 
obedient to the streaine, Wus carried towards Corinth, as 
we thought. 1726 Leow tr. Alberti’s Archit. 1. 27/1 The 
Ash is accounted very obedient in all manner of Works. 
1857 Buckie Crvidfz. I. vii. 344 Soldiers live upon an element 
much more obedient to man. ‘ ; 

+B. sb. One who is obedient or subject to 


authority; a subordinate: see quots. Oés. 

1626 C, Potter tr. Father Pauls Hist, . 81 Apt to con- 
demne and reprehend any action whatsoeuer, if it were not 
done with their knowledge and counsell, as also to iustifie 
all the actions of their Obedients. 1662 Ray Tiree /tin. 
nu. 159 Here [Glasgow] are most commonly about forty 
students of the first year, which they call obedients. 

Obediential (ob/di,enfal), a. (sd.) [ad. med.L. 
obédiential-ts, f. obédientia OBEDIENCE: see -AL 2; 
cf. F. obédientiel (1636 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Of, pertaining to, of the nature of, or charac- 
terized by obedience. (Common in 17th c., chiefly 
Theol.; now rare or Obs, in gen. sense.) _ 

1619 SANDERSON Seri, (1657) 15 Which .. distinction of Doc- 
trinall and Obedientiall Necessity. .is. sufficient to clear all 
doubts inthis point. 1645 RutuERFoRD 77yal § 7i. Faith 
xxv. (1845) 371 Every being... bath a power obediential to hear 


what God saith, and do il.%a@ 1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Alan 


OBEDIENTIALLY. 


1, L 38 There is no Power in the World but owes .. an 
obediential subjection to the Lord of Nature. 1755 S. 

Wacker Serw. i, An obedential Spirit. .is the only Qualifi- 
cation for happiness in us, 1825 Ct'teertson Lect. Revel. 
vi. 77 The obediential sufferings and death of Christ. 

2. Sc. Law. (See quots.). ae 

1693 Stair /nstitutes 1. itt, § 3 (ed. 2) 20 Obediential 
Obligations are these, which are put upon men by the will 
of God, not by their own will, and so are most Natural, as 
introduced by the Law of Nature. 1773 Erskine /nst, Law 
Scot, ut. i. § 9. 414 These are called by Lord Stair obed/- 
ential or natural cbligations, in opposition to conventional. 
1832 Austin Furispr. (1879) LI. 945. 

+B. sb. See quot.) O6s. rare—°. 

1674 Biount Glossogr, (ed. 4), Obedientials, those that 
execute an Office under Superiours, and with obedience to 
their commands. : ; 

Hence Obedie'ntially a/v., in the way of obedt- 
ence; Obedientialness, a relation of obedience. 

1640 Gaunen The Love, etc. (1641) 12 No men or minds 
are more obedientially disposed to an heroick patience. 
1651 J. Flreake] Agrifpas Occ. htlos. 28 Which obe- 
dientialness..is such as our Lodies to our souls. @ 1708 
Beverioce Thes. Theol. (1710) Il. 275 To do..works of 
charity to the poor, obedientially to God's command. 

Obedientiar. rave. [Sec-ar?.] =next, A. 2. 
2892 Kirk (¢/t/e) Accounts of the Obedientiars of Abingdon 

Abbey. 

Obedientiary obidije'nfiri), sd.anda. Also 
§ -enci-. -ency-. [ad. med.L. obédtentidri-us, adj. 
and sb., f. obédientia OBEDIENCE: see -ARyY.] 

A. sé. +1. A person practising obedience, or in 

a position of subjection; one owning allegtance; a 
subject : a liegeman. Oés. 

c1540 Be. or Basxcor in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 11. 151, 
I, your verye humble obediencyarye, most mekelye b sechithe 
your Grace. 1563-87 Foxe A. § AV. (1596) 694/1 The great 
prelates and fat doctors, and other obedienciaries of the 
Romish sea. 1603 Stow Srv. (1842 204/1 In respect of 
the whole realm, London is but..a subject and no free 
estate, au obedienciary and no place endowed with. .absolute 
power. ; 

2. A member of a conventual establishment 
charged with any duty or ‘ obedience’; the holder 
of any office in a monastery, under the abbot or 
superior. (See OBEDIENCE 4.) 

1794 W.‘Tixpat //ist, Eveshani 94 The prior, sub prior, the 
third prior, und other obedientiaries of the order. 1886 
A thenzum 3 July 14/1 In the case in point the convent in its 
corporate capacity stood to the obedientiary in the relation 
of owner of the fee. 1897 EF, LL. ‘Taunton Ang. Black 
Monks 1. 57 Vhese payments were often assigned to divers 
officers of the abbey, obedientiaries as they were called. 
attrié, 1892 Kitcuin (title) Obedientiary Rolls of St. 
Swithun's, Winchester. : , 5 

+B. adj. Praciising or professing obedience ; 

owning allegiance; subject. Ods. 

1700 J. Brome Trav. Eng., Scot., etc. ili. (1707) 300 John.. 
ielded his Realm ‘Yributary, and himself an obedientiary 
fassal to the bishop of Rome. 

Obediently (obi-dicntli), adv. [f. Osenirnt 
+ -LY*] In an obedient manner; in or with 
obedience ; submissively, dutiftlly. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De 1’, R. 0. x. (1495) b vj b/1 Sedes 
make hemselfe subget to god ohedyently, & not compellyd 
hut by very fredom. @1557 Mrs. M. Basset tr. A/ore's 
Treat. Passion Wks. 1365/2 Yf we .. be readye obedientely 
to folowe hys most blessed will. 1642 Mitton Afol. Siuect, 
ii, Wks, (1851) 284 Reason. .conducting withont error those 
that give themselves obediently to he led accordingly. 1748 
Ricuarpson Claréssa (1811) 11, xxiii. 152 You are so obedi- 
ently principled, 1818 SuHevttey Kev. fslame x. v, Ohediently 
they came, Like sheep. 1885 A/anch. E.cant. 18 Feb. 6/1 
To submit obediently to the powers that be, 

+ Obe'dientness. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being obedient; obedience. 

1571 Gotpinc Calvin on Ps. xxx. 5 With how redy 
obedientness he submitted his backe to Gods rod. 1583 ~ 
Calvin on Deut. iii. 13 A true tryal of their obedientnesse. 

Obeiance, -auns, obs. forms of OBEYANCE. 
Obeie, obs. form of OBEY, w. 

Obeisance (obésins), Forms: 4- obeis-; 
4-8 obeys-; also 4 obeish-, 5 obeyssh-, obeiss-, 
obayss-, (obeyes-, obecy-, obbeis-, obeisi-), 5-6 
obeyss-, 7 obays-; 4- -ance, 4-6 -aunce, 5-6 
-ans. See also the aphetic Breisance. [a. F. obczs- 
sance (13th c. in Littre), f. obdissant, pr. pple. of 
obéir to OBEY: see -ANCE. Oddtssance had the same 
relation to oddissant that L. obédientia had to 
obédient-em, With senses 2-4, cf. med.L. obédi- 
enlia in Du Cange.] 

+1. The action or fact of obeying; = OBEDIENCE 1. 

¢1374 Cnaucer Compt, Alars 47 He bynt hiin to per- 
petuall obeisaunce. 1382 Wyciir 1 Sam, xv, 22 Betre is 
oheishaunce [1388 obedience] than slayn sacrificis. @ 1450 

Kut, de la Tour (1868) 26 Alle women..be not of the 
obeisaunce that a merchauntez wiff was. 1553 Lavy JANE 
Grey in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 11. 186 To remayne fast in 
your obeysuunce and duetie to the imperiall Crowne of this 

Realme. 1660 Snarrock lcgetadles ihe ded., A testimony 
of m obeysance and humble submission to your judgment. 

+2. The obetsance (of any one), the obedience 
which he claims; hence, Authority, rule, command, 
sway: = OBEDIENCE 2. Obs. 

1385 Cxaucen L. G. W. 587 Cleopatra, To conqueryn 
reanys and honour Vn to the toun of rome..'lo han the 
worlde vn-to hyre obeysaunce. ¢ 1440 Generydes 6630 Sette 
the lande in rewle .. hole to be.. vnder his obeysaunce. 
@ 1533 Lo. Berners Gold. Bk. AM. Aurel. (1546) I. ij, The 
realme of Acaye submytted his., proude heade, to the sweete 


ll 


obeysaunce of the empyre. 1664 Flicddan F.1.5 To bring 
that Land to his obeysance. 

+b. The sphere within which any one rules; 
a district under the rule or jurisdiction (of some 
one), a dominion; = OBEDIENCE 2b. Odés. 

1419 J. DE ASSHEToN in Ellis Oréy. Lett. Ser. 11. I. 73 
The Abbot. .bas sent for safe condute for to come to jour 
obeysshans. 1467 Waterf. Arch.in 10th Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm. App. v. 305 No manere aliennt, borne out of 
thobeysaunce of the Kyng of Inglande. 1493 Hen. VII in 
four C. Eng. Lett. (Camden) 9 The Flemmings and other 
of the archduke’s obeissaunce. 1569 T. Norton in Strype 
Aun. Ref. (1709) I. lv. 561 The country round about within 
her obeisance. 1616 R. C. Zémes Whistle 1. 701 The 
Tewes, together with their Palestine, Which he by force 
will conquer, and confine ‘lo his obeisance. ; 

3. A bodily act or gesture expressive of submission 
or respect (almost always, A bending or prostration 
of the body in token of this); a respectful saluta- 
tion; 2 bow or curtsy: =OBEDIENCE 3. Often in 
phr. ¢o do, make, pay obetsance, in med.L. obedi- 
entiam facere. The chiefcurrent sense, but almost 
restricted to literary use, and olten with an archaic 
tinge.) 

(In F., Godefroy has one 16th ¢c. example of cdéissance = 
révérence, salut, but no OF. examples. The s.nse is not 
in Cotgr., Littré, or Hatz.- Darm.) 

¢ 1385 CHaccer L. G. WW. 1268 Dido, And can so wel don 
alle hise obeysauncis And waytyn hire at festis and at 
dauncis. 1484 Caxton Fubles of /Esopit.i, They approched 
to theyr kynge for to make obeyssaunce vnto hym. a@1sss 
Latimer Seri. §& Rem. (1845) 150 A gentleman that brought 
the cup, in making obeisance, the cover fell to the ground. 
1610 Gs, Fretcuer Christ's Viet. 1. xvii, He lowted low 
With prone obeysance, 1640 in Rushw. ///s¢. Codd. ut, (1692) 
I. 124 He made a low Obeysance. ¢1710 CELIA Fiexnxes 
Diary (1888) 69 They shewed us the wearing of ye pave- 
ment with ye obeisance of his votarys. 1765 H. WatroLe 
Otranto iii, (1798) 49 ‘The herald made three obeisances. 
c18s0 Azad, Nis. (Rudg.) 448 “The young merchant made 
his obcisance, by throwing himself with his face to the 
ground. 1855 Prescott /’A¢lip //, }. 1. iv. 46 The Spanish 
pagee was welcomed..by a goodly company of English 

ords, assembled to pay him their obeisance. 

4. In more general sense: LKespectfulness of 
inanner or bearing, deference; respect stich as is 
or may be shown by bending the body; homage, 
submission. Often in phir. ¢o do, make, pay obetsance, 
fig., = to ‘do homage’, submit, show reverence or 
respect. (In mod. use regarded as fig. from 3.) 

1385 Cuaccer L. G. HW. 1375 L/ypsip., Vhyne feynede 
trouthe.. With thyn obeysaunce and humble cheere. ¢1450 
Hotiann //owlat 870 Quhom thai ressaif with reuerens, 
And bowsome obeysance. ¢ 1530 Crt. of Love 46 Love arted 
me to do myn observaunce Jo his astate, and doon him 
obeysaunce. 1711 STEELE Sect. No. 167 P 3 A Throne to 
which conquered Natious yielded Obeysance. @1716 Sout 
Serm. VIII. vi. (1744) 164 The eye must do ol.eisance to the 
window, and discourse submit to sensation, 1865 SEELEY 
Ecce Homo, (1868) 6 He [John the Baptist] did obeisance to 
the royalty of inward happiness. 

+5. Alleged term fora company of servants. Oés, 

1486 Bk. St. Albans F vj b, An obeisians of seruauntis. 

Obei‘sancy. rare. [Sec -ancy.] =pree. 

1846 WorcesTER cites Pot1.ok. 

+ Obei-sand, obeysand, a. O/s. [A northern 
form in which F. od¢e?ssant, OBEISANT receives the 
northern participial ending -1ND, and thus becomes 
in form the pr. pple. of ob¢zs OBEISH v.] = OBEI- 
SANT, OBEDIENT. 

1375 Barsour Aruce vit, ro That land He maid till him 
all obeysand, c1s00 Lancelot 642 We..makith al obeisand 
to his honde, That nocht is left wnconquest in that lond. 
@ 1568 in Bannatyne Poems (1873) 104/28 He .. ordanit all 
at thy command to be, And thow to be obeysand to his lawis. 

Obeisant obésint’, a. (sb.) Forms: 3-8 
obeysant, 4-6 -aunt, obeissant, -aunt, 5 obeys- 
sant, -aunt, (obeyssiant, obeiceant), 4- obei- 
sant; also 4-5 obeisch-, obesch-. 5 obeyshaunt. 
[a. F. obctssant, pr. pple. of obdtr:—L. obédire to 
OBEY: see -ANT.] 

+1. = OBEDIENT 1. Obs, exc. as in 2. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 10355 Pat pou to god & to holi- 
chirche obeysant were. ¢1380 Wyciir Is, (1880) 277 Pat 
clerkis be uieke & obeschaunt to worldly lordis. 1382 — 
Lod. xxiv. 7 We shulen be obeysaunt. 1450-80 tr. Secreta 
Secret. 4 Ile..found hem more lowly and obsyshaunt to 
him than any othir were. 1475 Bk. Nodlesse (Roxb.) 3 Your 
verray true obeisaunt subjectis. 1546 Sufplic. Commons 
(EK. E. 1. S.) 76 We, your..miost obeisant leage people. 1570 
Satir, Peems Reform. xiii. 164 Be obeysant to God and 
mans Lawis. _ 

+b. Subject; = Opeprent 1 b. Obs. 

¢ 1400 MAUNDEV. (1839) xxv. 263 Many ben obeyssant to 
the greate Chane, 1485 Caxton 7revisa’s /ligden wu. viii. 
(1527) 66 |] He) made them all longe and he obeyss:unt to y’ 
kyngdome of Kome. 1536 BELuENDEN Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 
78 Al regionis circulit with the occeane sees, ar obeysant to 
Romane lawis. 1609 HoLtann A mim, Marcell. Xxx. vil. 410 
They. .joyned thentselves unto him, as duetiful and obeisant 
allyes. 

tte. Compliant: = OBEDIENT 3. Ods. 

c1400 Maunpev. (Roxb,) xi. 41 Pat pai schuld..be obei- 
schaunt to myne askynges. 

d. fig. = Opevient 4. Obs. or arch. 

1430-40 Lyn. Fochas vii. iv. (1554) 167b, Of heauenly cours 
the disposicion Is obeysaunt and subiect to reason. 1818 
Mitman Sawor 178 The bark obeisant to its dashing oars. 

2. Showing respect or deference, deferential ; 


humbly or servilely obedient, obsequtous, 


| 


OBELISK. 


1642 Rocers .Vaaman o9 If Eglon an heathen King, 
hearing of a charge from God was so obey‘sant, as to come 
off his throne, and worship God. 1725 Ramsay Gentle 
Sheph. ww. it, Obeysant servants, honour, wealth, and ease. 
1855 Mirman Lat. Chr. (1864) V. 1x. viii. 414 They were 
commanded to be the obeisant executioners of punishments 
».of which they did not admit the justice. 1878 A/asgue 
Poets 27 The obeisant slaves would bring rare cups. 

b. Doing obeisance ; offering homage; bowing. 

1900 F.xfositor Jan. 77 Joseph dreams of obeisant sheaf 
and obeisant star. 

+ B. sé. Onewho is obedient, an obedient servant, 
one under authority, a subordinate. Ods. 

1475 Bk, Noblesse (Roxb.) 30 In defaute of largesse to 
youre obeissauntes. 1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602! 
110 A distinction betwiat a Tesuit commandant, and a 
Tesuit obeisant. 

t Obei'santly, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -LY 2.] 
In an obeisant nanner ; obediently ; deferentially ; 
with an obeisance. 

c1400 Lay Folks Mass Bk. App. iii. 126 Perfore schulde 
he. .obeschauntely seye to hym pus. 1507 Fustes Fune 103 
in Hazl. £. 7. P. II. 124 By the kynge they past And 
obeysauntly doune theyr heedes they cast. 1555 ABP. 
Parker 5s. Ixili. 175 Obeysantly To lyft my handes. 

+ Gbei'sh, obei's, v. Ods. Forms: 4 obeshe, 
obeche, obeishe, obeiche, 4-5 obeische, o- 
besche, 5 obeisshe, obeysche, obeysshe; 4-5 
obes, obeis, obeyse, 5 obeisse, obeise. [a. I. 
obéiss-, lengthened stem of obé’r to OBEY (formally 
corresponding to a L. inchoative type *odzdisc-). As 
to constructions cf. OBEY.] 

1. a. trans. (or intr, with dal.) = OBEY v. 1. 

@ 1400-50 of le.xander 2694 Jour satrapers, your soueraynte 
with seruice obeysshyng. c¢1g0o tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. 
Loridsh, «7 To loue, honoure, obeisse, and doute be kynye 
1483 Caxion G. de la Tour Fiv b, Ye ought to. obeysshie 
and bere hym honour. 

b. taér, with fo: = OBRY v. 2. 

1375 Barsour Bruce 1x. 303 The north cuntre, that hwmylly 
Obeyssit till his senjory. ¢ 1380 Wvetir Sev. Sel. Wks. 1. 
62 Men moten more obeishe to God ban to man. 1449 
Prcock NXefr. wv. i. 420 Poul witnessith the same, .. Seiyng 
thus, Servauntis, obeische 3e to fleischli lordis. ¢ 1500 
Lancelot 2134 To 3hour command, god will, y sal obes. 

Cc. refl. = OBEY v. 4. 

crgootr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 50 Whenne .. pat 
his subgitz of oon accord obeisse hem to his lordschipe. 

2. trans. (or inir. with simple da/.) To do 
obeisance to, bow to: = OBEY vz. 6. 

13.. E. £. Aliit, P. A. 285 Byfore godez chayere, & be 
fowre bestez pat hym obes. /é/d. LB. 745 Pen Abrahain 
obeched hyin & losly him bonkkez. a1400-5s0 Alexander 
1620 Pan Permeon . .askis at hint swythe .. Qui he obeschid 
so lawe and bende pe bischop of iewis? 

[f. 


+ Obei'shing, obei‘sing, 2/. sd. Obs. 
prec. + -ING1,] = OBEDIENCE, OBEISANCE ; homage. 

¢1400 Kort, Kose 3380 For seruice and obeissing. 1450-70 
Golagros & Gaw. 1322 Ueir mak I yow obeising, As hege 
lord of landis. _ 

+ Obei shing, obei'sing, ///.2. Obs. [fas 
prec, #-1NG 2; cl. OBEISAND, the northern cquiva- 
lent.] = OBEDIENT, OBEISANT. ’ 

¢1380 Wrcetr Ser. Sel. Wks. 1.53 Whan al his wittis 
and alle his strengbis ben obeshinge to resoun. ¢1385 
Cuaucer “. G. W. 1266 Dido, That feynyth hym so trewe 
& obeysynge. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Dvjb, Al tho 
that .. hadde be obeisshyng to his commaundements, 

Obeism: sce OBEAN. 

Obele, -ey, obs. forms of OBLEY. 

|Obelion (cbf lign). Anat. [mod.L. a. Gr. 
*6Bédtov dim. of dBedds spit.] (See quots.) 

1878 Bartiey tr. Jopinard’s Anthrop. u. ii. 234 Obelion.. 
the region situated between the two parietal foramina, where 
the sagittal suture becomes simple, which is generally at its 
fourth posterior fifth. 1892 Syd. Soc, Lex., Obelion, the 
point of a line stretching between the two parietal foramina 
where the sagittal suture becomes simple and where its 
closure generally commences, about four hfths of its length 
from the front of the suture. : 

Ilence Obe‘liac a., pertaining to the obelion. 

Obeliscal (pbéliskal), a. Also obeliskal. 
{f. L. odelise-2s OBELISK +-AL.] Of or pertaining 
to an obelisk; of the nature of an obelisk. 

1763 Stuketey Palzegr. Sacra 16 In the open temples 
of the Druids, they had an obeliscal stone, set npright. 1837 
O'Brien Phanic. [rel. xxxiv. (ed. 2) 321 note, A pyrainidial 
or obeliscal stone, six or seven feet in height, 1s said to have 
stood in the centre. 1880 7isees 6 Nov. 4/5 ‘The obeliscal 
character. . between the legs and the lower half of the spear 
must denote ‘king *. 

Obeli'scar, @. rare. [f. as prec. + -AR, after 
an analogical L. *obe/iscaris.] = prec. j 

1837 /raser's Mag. XVI. 629 Confirmed by the obeliscar 
inscriptions. /4/¢., The obeliscar sculptures, ; . 

+ Obeliscoly:chny. Ods. rare. [a. F. obelts- 
colychnie (Rabelais), atl. Gr. dBedraxodvxvioy, a 
spit used (by soldiers) as a lamp-holdcr, f, oBeAtoxos 
small spit + Avxvioy lamp-stand.] A lighthouse ; 
a light-bearer. . P : 

1694 Motteux Rabelais \v. xxii, I seea Light on an Odedis- 
colychny. hid. v. xxxili, We were conducted .. by ees 
Obeliscolychnys, Military-Guards of the Port, with high- 
crown‘d Hats. een Aieeigemierany 

i *bilisk), sd. (a. SO)OS 7 = af 
ee ee i y L. obelisc-us small spit, 
-isck, 7-8 -isque,-ise. [ad. L. odetisc-uss ted 
obelisk, a. Gr. oBeAtoxos tlim. of dBeAos spit, pointe 
pillar. In F. obdlisque (1337 In Hatz.-Darm.).] 


OBELISKINE. 


1. A tapering shaft or column of stone, square or 
rectangular in section, and usually monolithic and 
finished with a pyramidal apex; a type of monu- 
ment specially characteristic of ancient Egypt. 

[1549 Tuomas /Vist. /talre (1561) 33 Obeliscus is a stone 
that beyng broade and squere at the foote ascendeth propor- 
cionallye toa sharpe poincte.] 1569 J. SanForv tr. Ago ippa's 
Van. Artes 127 Vhe Spaniardes raised up so many Obeliskes 
about the sepulcre of the deade, as he had slaine enimies, 
1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage v1. ii, 471 Obelisks ;..their Pillars 
of one stone, fashioned like a needle. 1648 J. RaymMonp 
Il Mere. Ital. 78 Vhe Obelisque which .. is held to be the 
biggest of one stone..that ever came into Rome, 1695 
E. Bernarp Voy. Alepp? to Tadmor in Mise, Cur, (1708) 
IF}. 95 A very tall and stately Obelisk or Pillar, consisting 
of seven large Stones, besides its Capital. 1735 J. Price 
Stone-Br. Thames 5 Stone Obelisques for Lainps. 1869 
Rawuinson Axe. /1ist. 3 Historical events .. recorded .. 
sometimes on obelisks or pillars. ; 

+b. Loosely applicd to a column or pillar of 
any form; in quot. 1698 app. a minaret. Ods. 

1887 Freminc Contn. Holinshed ¥11. 1340/1 Two obeliskes 
or round spires, and betweene them atriumphall arch. 1698 
Frver Acc. E. India §& P. 358 At constant Hours the supe- 
rior Clergy..from their Obelisks..call to the People to Pray. 

e. A natural formation rcsembling an obelisk, 


as a lofty sharp-pointed mountain peak. 

1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. i. (1852) 11 At St. Helena... some 
pinnacles of a nearly similar figure .. had been formed by 
the injection of melted rock into yielding strata, which had 
thns formed the moulds for these gigantic obelisks. 1860 
Tynpact Glac. 1. xv. 102 The dark and the stern obelisk of 
the Matterhorn. 1886 SnEeLpon tr. Flaubert’s Salambé 2 
An avenue of cypress trees formed a double colonnade of 
green obelisks. i Q . 

2. A straight horizontal stroke, cither simple (—), 
or with a dot above and one below (+), used in 
ancient manuscripts to point out a spurious, 
corrupt, doubtful, or superflnous word or passage 
(= OBELUS, Gr. 6BeAos); in modern use applied 
to the mark +t used in printing for marginal refer- 
ences, foot-notes, etc. (= DaGceER sd. 8). Double 
obelisk, the double dagger (f). 

1583 Fucke Defence (1843) 25 Whatsoever is not found in 
the canon of the Jews..St. Jerome did thrust through with 
a spit or obelisk, as not worthy to be received. 1641 J. Jack- 
son True Evang. T.1. 71 It is sufficient to note these things 
with an obeliske; They are dead tenets. @ 1711 Grew (J.), 
Having compared it [the Septuagint] with the Hebrew, and 
noted by asterisks what was defective, and by obelisks what 
redundant. 1727 W. MATHER J’xg. Van's Comp. 38 Obelisk, 
is a mark of Reference to the Margin, thus, t. 1864 Saz. 
Rev. g July 60 Learned commentators .. may transfix it 
with their “obelisk of condemnation as spurious. 

+3. As rendering of Gr. dBeAloxos a spit. Obs. 

1622 Peacnam Compl. Gent. xii. (1634) 116 Obolus (because 
it carryed the forine of a spit or obeltsque so called) was the 
sixth part of a dram. 

4, Comb. 

1813 Gent. Mag. LX XXIII. 336/1 Obelisk-turned pin- 
nacles, 1855 Coruwail 63 Obzlisk-like rocks. 1901 Scotsman 
12 Mar. 4/3 A magnificent obelisk-shaped pillar-stone. 

+ B. as adj. Obelisk-shaped, obeliscal. Ods. 

1638 Sir T. HERwert Trav. (ed. 2) 146 Consisting of Figures, 
obelisk, triangular, and pyramidall. 

Obeliskine, a. nonce-wd. [irrcg. f. prec. + 
-INEl.] Pertaining to or resembling an obelisk ; 
obeliscal. 

1818 Suettey Pr. lWks. (1888) 11. 51 Cypress groves whose 
obeliskine forms of intense green pierce the grey shadow of 
the wintry hill. : 

Obelize (g:bi'lsiz), v. Also 9 ¢vvon. obolize, 
fad. Gr. 6BedAtg-ev to mark with a critical obelus : 
see OBELUS and -1ZE.] ¢vazs. To mark (a word 
or passagc) with an obelus or obelisk; to condemn 
as spurious or corrupt. 

{1612 Corvat Crud:tics Ep. to Rdr. bij b, Such seuere 
Aristarches as are wont ofcdcgecv.] 1656 Brount Glossogr., 
Obelise,..to make a long stroke in writing, to signifie some- 
what to be put out. 1830 De Quincey in Blackw. Mag. 
XXVIII. 672 A suitable dictionary .. distinguishes the 
gold and silver words, and obolizes the base Brummagem 
copper coinage. 1837 WHEELWRIGHT tr. Aristophanes }. 200 
note, These and the three following verses were, according 
to tbe Scholiast, obelized by the illustrious grammarians. 
1876 Gapstone //omeric Synchr. 216 ‘The line Od. 11. 631, 
obelised as spurious. 

So O’belism[Gr, 5BeAtopos, f. dBeAt ev to obelize], 
the action of marking as spurious. 

1860 D, Corerivce in Trans. Philol. Soc. 156 The office 
of a Dictionary... is eminently regulative. .. It separates the 
spurious from the genuine, either..in the way of exclusion, 
..or by careful obelism. 

| Obelus (p"b/15s). Pl. obeli (-lei). (L. obelus 
spit, critical obelus, a. Gr. 6Bedds spit, obelisk, 
critical mark.] = OBELISK 2. 

1382 Wyctir 2 Chron. Prol, ad fiu., Than wher euer 3e seen 
..obelus ouerturned, that is, a 3erde, is sette before, there is 
betokened what the seuenty remenours addeden..and in 
Ebrue volumes it is not rad. 1833 Sir W. Hamitton Dés- 
cuss. (1853) 140 They stand likewise without an obelus in 
Dr. Gaisford’s respectable edition of the MVorileginim. 1846 
Trencn Mirac. xv. (1862) 251 In other MSS... the obclus 
which hints suspicion, or the asterisk which marks rejection, 
is attached toit. 1889 Farrar Lives Fathers 1¥. xvi. 351 
To amend the Latin version..with asterisks and obeli. 

Obely, -ley, obs. forms of OBLEY. 

+ Obe-quitate, v. Obs. rare-°. [f. ppl. stem of 
L., obeguilare to ride towards, or up to, f. ob- (Op- 
1) + eguitare to ride.) fence + Obequita‘tion. 


| 
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1623 CockEram, Odcguitate, to ride about. 1658 PHILiaps, 
Obeguitation, a riding about. 1694 Mortevx Natelais v. 
(1737) 231 Cruciated.. With an indesinent Obequitation. 

+ Oberra‘tion. Obs. rare~°. 
L. oberrare to wandcr about.] 

1658 Puittirs, Oderration, a straying, or wandring about 
{not in edd. 1696-1706], 1721-1800 Bailey, Oderration, a 
wandering up and down. 

Obese (obi's), a. [ad. L. obés-zs that has 
eaten itself fat, stout, plump, pa. pple. of oledtre 
to eat away, f. od- (OB- 1) + edére to eat. 

Rare before roth c.; in Johnson without quot.] 

Very fat or fleshy; cxccedingly corpulent. 

1651 Biccs Mew Disp. ? 251 More obese and plethorick 
bodies. 1654 Gayton Pieas. Nofes1.iii. 8 One said of an Over- 
Obese Priest that he was a great Ariminian; grant, quoth a 
second, that he be an Arminian, I'll swear he is the greatest 
that ever I saw. 1822 ‘I’. Tavtor Apuleius 316 A back obese, 
and animated breast. 1848 C. Bronte ¥. Lyre iv. (2857) 30 
A woman of robust frame, square shouldered,..and though 
stout,not obese. 1864 F. Oaxeey //ist. Notes 85 An obese 
octavo, extending to six hundred closely printed pages. 

b. Exztom. (See quot.) 

1826 Kirpy & Sr. Latomol. ¥V. 260 Obvse .. Unnaturally 
enlarged and distended, as if from disease or too much food. 

Hence Obe'sely adv. ; Obe’seness ( = next). 

1653 GaupEN //ierasp. 560 The fatnesse of Monkes, and 
the obeseness of Abbots. 1654 R. Coprixcton tr. Justine 
xxxvill. 456 He..was..short in stature, and by the obeseness 
of his strutting belly, more like unto a Beast then to a man. 
1820 Moore /aédles v. 79 Her fat locusts, like a cloud Of 
pluralists, obesely lowering. 1891 G. Merepitn One cf our 
Cong. 1. ix. 151 Obeseness is the most sensitive of our 
ailments, 


Obesity (obe'siti). fad. L. obésidds, f. obés-us 
Opese: ct. F. obés77é.] The condition of being 
obese ; excessive fatness or corpulence. 

1611 Cotcr., Odesité, obesitie. 1620 Vener Via Recta 
Introd, 12 hose that feare obesity, that is, would not waxe 
grosse. 1728 Pork Dunc. 1. Notes (1736) 110 He may justly 
be called a martyr to obesity. 1847 J. Witson Chr North 
(1857) I. 156 ‘Whe cattle. .eat themselves up. .into obesity. 
Sig. 1812 W. Taytor in A/onthly Rev, LXVIT1. 254 Many 
writers have perished of literary obesity, 1876 FaiRBAIRN 
Strauss u. in Contemp. Rev. June 138 A religion as well as 
a man may perish through obesity. 

[Obesse, obess, app. mispr. for chesse, CHESS. 

1626 Sir Cu. Cornwattiis Dis, Pr. Henry (1641) 17 Yet 
would [he] sometimes play at Obesse at Biliors and at Cards. 
(Reprinted in Har. Misc.; thence in Halliwell, etc.] 

Obet(e, obs. forms of OBIT. 

\Obex (orbeks), [L. obex, obic-em barrier, bolt, 
f. obicc7e to cast in front of, f. ob- (OB- 1a) + acére 
to cast.] 

1. Animpediment, an obstacle. Now rare or Ods. 

1611 Coryat Crudities 442 That he might object the same 
as an obex or barre for repulsing the violent inuasion of the 
Batavians. 1681 Fravet Ale‘h. Grace xix. 337 ‘Vhe great 
obex or bar to our enjoyment of God, is..reinoved by the 
death of Christ. 1874 Chron. Convocation 29 Apr. 126 If 
this Lower House should interpose any obex or bar. 

2. Anat. A small plate of white nervous sub- 
stance sometimes occurring in the membrane form- 
ing the roof of the fourth ventricle of the brain, 
over the point of the calamus scriptorius, and filling 
the angle between the diverging frzdcelt graciles. 
Syd. Soc. Lex, (1892). 

Obey (cbéi), v. Forms: 3-6 obeie, 4-7 obeye, 
(5 obbey(e, abey3e, abey), 5-6 obay(e, obaie, 
(6 abeye, abaye), 5- obey. [ME. obe/-e7, a. F. 
obéir:—L., obédire, orig. obadire to give ear, hearken, 
obey, f. 0b- (OB- 1a) + azdire to hear. Certain 
parts of the F. verb (e.g. pr. pple. ofézss-an?, 3 pl. 
pres. 2/s obé7ss-en/) have the lengthened stem olé7ss- 
(L. type *obédise-cre), whence the Eng. secondary 
verb OBEISH, OBEIS, as well as OBEISANCE, etc. 

F. obéir, like L. obéd7ve, is an intransitive verb, 
construed with a dative pronoun, or the prep. @: 
je lui obéis; nous obédissons au roi, aux lors. 
When the vb. was taken into Eng., the dative and 
accusative were already levclled under the common 
object case, or objective; hence, the Eng. construc- 
tion was either with a simple object, representing 
the dative, or with the preposition /o, the vb. being 
thus syntactically, either trans. or intr. in the same 
scnse. The const. with zo has now become ob- 
solete, and that with the simple object survived ; 
an intrans. use, e. g. ‘to obey is better than sacri- 
fice’, is now felt as an alsolute use of the transitive. 
The trans. construction is here taken first, but it is to 
be remembered that the object was orig. a dative.] 

1. ¢rans. (orig. atv. with dal. object. 

a. To comply with, or perform, the bidding of; 
to do what one is commanded by (a person); to 
submit to the rulc or authority of,to be obcdient to. 
(In quot. 1631, To comply with or accede to the 
request of: cf. OBEDIENT 3.) 

c12z90 S. Eng. Leg. I. 76/179 For-to obeien is souereins: 
he wende forth, ¢1391 CHa?cer Astro/. Prol., God save 
the kyng & alle that him feyth bereth & obeieth. ¢ 1470 
Henry Wadtace v1. 793 Fra Gamlis peth the land obey't him 
haill, Vil Ur wattir. 1523 Lv. Beraners /*roiss. I. viii.6 They 
wolde all. .abeye her and her sonne Edward, as they were 


bounde todo. 1829 S. Fisu Supplic. Beggars 11 The highe 
powers shuld be alweys obeid. @ 1631 Donne Lett, Tv Sir 


[n. of action of | 


OBEY. 


I. Goodere (1651) 203, I cannot obey you, if you go to morrow 
to Parsons-green, 1638 Sir T. Hersert 7rav. (ed. 2) 25 
It lately obeyed a Queen rectrix .. but now submits to a 
King. 1697 Drypen Virg, Georg, i. 184 The Lapithe .. 
taught the Steed ..‘I’ obey the Rider. 1794 Mrs. Rav- 
cuurFE Myst, Udolpho x\iv, You shall be oben my lord. 
1842 Tennyson Dora 57,1 have obey’d my uncle until now. 

b. To comply with, perform ‘a command, etc.). 

c1400 Destr. Troy 506 Chethes .. Bade his doughter come 
doune..And sho obeit his bone, & of boure come. a 1833 
Lo, Berners //207 \xi. 212 We are redy to obey your com- 
maundementes. 1578 Timme Caduine on Gen. 255 How 
reverently His Word was to be obeied. 1667 Mitton /2./. 
v1, 185 Let mee serve..God..and his Divine Lehests obey. 
1762 GotpsM. C7t. IV. xlvi, The ladies obeying the summons, 
came up in a group. 1891 E, Peacock 1. Brendon 1. 60 
Brendon obeyed orders, 

ec. ‘Yo submit to, subject oncself to; to act 
in accordance with (a principle, authority, etc.). 
Now rare or arch. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 3983 Latt pan pine erlis and pine erd 
myne empire obeyi. 1539 Pisce (Great) Rov ii.8 Vito them 
that are rebelles, and thatdo not obey the trueth, but folowe 
vnrighteousnes [1611 doe not obey the trueth, but obey 
vnrighteousnes). 1667 Mitton P. L. ix. 351 What obeyes 
Reason, 1s free. 1733 Pore Zss. A/an ui. 213 Virtue .. The 
same which in a Sire the Sons obey’d. 

d. fig. (chiefly of things or involuntary agents) : 
To act according to, or as compelled by (a thing, 
agency, force, impulse, etc.); to be actuated by. 

1598 Suaks. Mervy I", in. iil, 204 His dissolute disease 
will scarse obey this medicine. 1646 J. Hart Hore Vac. 
146 He..that can inake his hand ohey the judgement of his 
eye. 1729 Butter Ser: Wks. 1874 11. Pref. 14 Brutes obey 
their instincts. 1823 Byron Corsair 1, xvii, He marks how 
well the ship her helm obeys. 1871 B. Stewart /feaid (ed. 2) 
§ 67 A perfect gas obeys Gay Lussac’s law. 

+e. Zo obey obedience, to render obedience due. 

1426 AupELay Poems 11 ‘Thai most obey obedyans that 
thai be bounden to. /éd, 17 And obey obedyans and kepe 
obser vans. 

+2. zutr. To be obedient 40 or uzto: @. a person: 
= 1a. Obs, 

1382 Wycwir 1 Jace. ii. 19 If alle folkis obeien to the 
kyng Antiochus,.. ¥Y and my sony’s, and my bretheren shuln 
obeie to the lawe of oure fadris. a@1450 Kut. de la Tour 
(1863) 86 To obeye beter toher husbonde. 1523 Lp. BERNERS 
Froiss, ¥. xxxiv. 48 The Emperour..commaunded..that.. 
all. .his subgiettes shulde obey to the kyng of England. 
Ibid. \xvii. 8g Vhe most part of the contrey hath obeyed 
vnto hym, 1611 Liste Nov. vi. 16 To whom yee yeeld your 
selues seruants to obey, his seruants ye are to whom ye obey. 
1651 tr. De-las-Coveras’ Don Fenise 86 His conductresse 
prayed him to stay a little, to whom he obeyed. 

+ b. a command, ete.: = 1b. Obs. 

aap [see a]. 1424 Pasfon Lett. 1.14 [Vhey}schuld stonde 
and obeye to the ordinaunce. ¢ 1530 Spirituall Counsayle 
E v, Make mealwaye to obey tothy commaundementes. 1584 
R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xv. viii. (1886) 335, ] conjure thee 
..that thou doo obey to my words. 1667 Mitton P. 2.1. 
337 Jo their Generals Voyce they soon obeyd. 

+c. a principle, authority, etc.:; = 1c. Ods. 

1374 Cuaucer Boeth. 1. pr. v. 15 (Camb. MS) It ys 
a souerayne fredom to ben gouernyd by the brydul of hym 
and obeye to hys Iustyce. ¢1449 Pecock esr. 70 As the 
Romeyns obeieden to the open resoun and reproof which 
Seint Poul made. 1526 ‘Tinpace Xow. i. 5 Thatt all gentiles 
shulde obeye to the fayth which is in his name. 1604 
Hieron Wes. 1. 476 To obey from the heart ynto the forme 
of doctrine, wherevnto thou. .art ..deliuered. 

+d. fig. = 1d. Obs. 

¢ 1385 Cuatcer Z. G. IW. Prol. 90 As an harpe obeieth to 
the hond. c1430 Piler. Lyf Manhode 1. cxxii. (1869) 65 
Whan hesygh bat his body.. wolde not obeye tohim. ¢1566 
J. Atpay tr. Boaystuau's Theat. World T ij b, So that his 
spirites. .was constrained to obey to the harmony that pro- 
ceeded from the instrument. 1604 E.G. tr. D’Acosta’s Hist. 
Indies mw. xix. 181 For that all obeys to golde and silver, 

3. absol. To dowhat one is commanded; to submit; 
to be obedient. (An original intrans. use, but now 
regarded as absol. use of sense 1.) 

1390 GowER Conf, I. 28 Ther myhte nothing contrevaille, 
Bot every conire most obeie. 1508 KeNNeEvIE Flyting w. 
Dunbar 42 Obey and ceis the play that tbow pretendis. 
1610 SHaks. Jef. 1. ii. 38 Obey, and be attentiue. 1667 
Mitton 7. Z. xu. 126 Him God..voutsafes To call by 
Vision..hee straight oheys. 1733 Pore £ss. J/an i. 196 
Thus let the wiser make the rest obey. 1842 TENNyson Two 
Voices 244 Will he obey when one commands? 1847 — 
Princess v. 440 Man to command and woman to obey. 

b. fig. Of a thing. 

1567 Maptet Gr. /orest 12 Adamant .. draweth it [iron] 
to it, and this last followeth and obeyeth. 1667 Mitton 
P. L. vu. 453 The Earth obey'd, and..teem’d at a Birth 
Innumerous living Creatures. /6éd. vil. 272 To speak I 
tri'd.. My Tongue obey’d. 

+4. refl. [=F. s’obéir]. To submit oneself Zo or 
unto; = 2. In quot. ¢1440%, to comply with or 
accede fo (a request). Also ¢vans. To submit, 
subject (one’s will) Zo. Obs. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 2837 Obey pe to pe baratour. ¢1420 
Chron. Vilod. 3458 Pey a-beyzedone hem no-thyng to be 
kyngushest. c1440 Jacob's Hell 268 Obeye pe to bi god & to 
his conaundmentys. /é7d. 269 Obeye bi wyll to bi goddys 
wyll. /é:d. 270 Seynt gregorie seyth, 3if we be obedyent 
to oure prelatys & curatys, god schal obeye hym to oure 
prayerys. ¢1450 A/erlinz 104 Wele ye Than obbey yow to 
this eleccion? 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 6b, 
Humble and obeye yourself to your kyng. 

5. zutr. Astrol. Said of certain signs of the zodiac 
inrelation to others (called commanding or sovereign 
signs), or of planets when in such signs: see quots. 
(Sec also OBEDIENT 2°74 


OBEY. 


¢1391 Cuaucer Astrod. ii. § 28 Gemini obeieth to Cancer, 
and taurus to leo, [eic.}... And thus euermo 2 signes that 
ven illike fer fro the heued of capricorne, obeien euerich of 
hem til other, 1696 Prittirs (ed. 5), ached Sigus, the 
Southern, or six last Signs of the Zodiack are so called. 
1819 Witson Dict. Asfrol., Northern sigus..are also called 
commanding signs, because planets in them are said to 
command, and those in the opposite signs to obey. : 

+6. (with various constructions), To do obei- 


sance to, salute respectiully, bow to. Ods. 

1390 Gower Conf 111. 210 With that hire oghne lord cam 
nah ee is to themperour obeied. ¢1430 Syr Gener, 6268 
Whan he come to his presence, He cbeid him with grete 
reuerence. 21450 Ant. de la Tour (1°68) 150 Fulle goodly 
thei reuerenced and obeyed eche to other as louyng cosynes 
and parentys. ¢1475 Sadces Bk. 85 At euery tyme obeye 
vnto youre lorde Whenne yee answere. a 1650 Sir Lamiébc- 
well 577 in Furniv. Percy Folro 1. 162 She..obayd her to 
the King soe hend, & tooke leaue away to wend. 

ITence Obey‘ed ff/. a., Obey'ing vb/. sh. and pf/. 
a.; also Obey‘ingly adv, 

1489 Caxton Sonnes of A ynton xxvi. 550, 1 sawe that .. 
ye were obeyeng to me. 1607 Hieron Mkts. I. 308 The 
willing obeying of the Lord. 1654-66 Eart. Ornery Parthen. 
(1676) 536 Arsaces had given an obeyed command. 1656 
Artif, llandsom, 52 Vhey are servings and obeyings of it. 
1843 Cartvi.e Past & Pr. un. ix, To learn obeying is the 
fundamental art of governing. 1864 Wtsster, Obcyingly. 


+ Obey, 54. Os. rare. [f. prec. vb.] = OBE- 
DIENCE 2. In phr. af Ais obey = at his command. 


1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. xv. ii. (1886) 316 Six and 
twentie legions are at his obeie and commandement. 

Obeyable obéab’l), a. rare. [f. OBEY vw + 
-ABLE.} That can, or should, be obeyed. 

1676 M. Currorp Afi. Reason in Phenix (1708) 11. 530 
No Authority is obeyable or believable in it self, without 
farther examination. 1894 Season X. No.9. 36/2 The tenth 
conunandment appears to me fairly obeyable. 

+ Obey‘ance. Oés. [f. Opry v. + -ANCE: cf. 
next.}] Obedience; obeisance, homage. 

a 1400-50 A le.cander 5106 To 30ur honoure with obeyaunce 
me ane I comaunde. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Driv, 
131 Than shalte thow fynde Frendis wythout Fayle, oheiance 
inal thynge. 1460 Carcrave Chron. (Rolls) 171 In vhech 
letter he mad a new obeiauns to the Kyng. 


+ Obey and, @. orth. Ols. [The pr. pple. of 
OBEY v., treated as identical with Obeyant.] 
Obeying, obedient. 

¢3400 Maunoev. (Roxb.) iii. 9 Pai er no3zt obeyand to pe 
kirke of Rome. /éfd¢. xvii. 78 Til hir pai er all obeyand. 
1450-70 Golagros & Gaw. 1217 Now wil 1 be obeyand. 

+ Obey'ant, ¢. Vés. [f. Obey v.+-antl: not 
in Fr.) Obedient. 

¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxvi. 124 Will ye Le oleyaunt 
vnto my comaundementes? 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., [’riv. 
Priv, 123 Al thay shal be to yow obeyaunt. /dfd. 135 That 
he be..subiecte and obeyaunte to the lave of god. 

Obeyer (obé'a1). [f. Onzy v. + -Ex1] One 
who obeys. , 

1§5t 1. Witson Logike 44 Vhe captaine is the efficient 
commaunder, the soldi our the efficient obeife]|r. 1680 BAXTER 
Cath. Commun. 1684) 23 You should have distinguished... 
the evil of the Law and Law-inaker from the evil of the 
Obeyer. 1777 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 201 A true obcyer 
of the laws. 1867 Emerson Left. & Soc. Aims vii. 177 
Newton the philosopher, the perceiver, and obeyer of truth. 

Obeysa.uj)nee, -a(u nt, obs. ff. OBrIsance, 
-ixt. Obeysche, -eyse, -eysshe, var. Oxsetsn. 

tObfirm, v. Obs. [ad. L. obfirmi-re (also 
offirmare), to render firm or steadfast; refl., to 
persevere in, persist, be obstinate; f. 06-(OB- 1b) + 
firmare to strengthen, firm-us strong, Firs.) 

trans. To make firm (in bad sense); to confism 
‘in an evil course, erroneous opinion, etc.); to 
make stubborn or obstinate; to harden. 

1563-87 Foxe A. & AL, (1684) IL. 110 An obstinate and 
stubborn person, obfirmed in his own opinion. 1612 T. 
Taytor Comm. Titus iti. 3 In some subiects the will is 
confirmed and free to nothing but good... In some. .the will 
is obfirmed and hardened in euill. 1629 Burton Bate! ns 
Bethel Epist. to Cholmley 8 You hane .. obdurated and 
obfirmed the hearts of Recusants. 1686 H. More Dise. 
Keal Pres. 20 ‘Yo obfirm or harden us in our unbelief of .. 
Transubstantiation. j : 

Hence + Obfiirmed ///. a., confirmed in cvil, 
hardened, stubborn, obdurate. 

1597 J. Kinc On Fonas (1618) 182 An obstinate, obfirmed 
minde against the commandement of God. 1634 Pr. 
Hatt Conutempl., N. Tov. Christ Betrayed, The obfirmed 
traitor knows his way to the high-priests hall, and to the 
garden. 1637 — Aem. Prophanencsse u. xi. 153 The obfirmed 
soule will hold out. 

+Obfirmate, v. Ods. rare. [f. ppl. stem of I. 
obfirmare: see prec.} = OBriRM v. 

1616 R. Suetpon Mirac. Antichr. 327 Whey .. doe ob- 
firmate and niake obstinate their mindes for the constant 


suffering of death. 
+t Obfirma‘tion. Oés. [ad. med. L. obfirmd- 


dt5n-em Du Cange,,n. of action from L. obfirmare: 
see OBFIkM.} ‘he action of confirming or state 
of being confirmed in evil; stubbornness, ob- 
duracy. 

tsg2 tr. Funins on Rev. ix. 20 An impenitent obfirmation 
of the ungodly in theirimpiety. 1612 W. Scrater Afinisters 
Portion 43 Begetting. .either a loathnesse to bee informed, 
or obfirmation against all perswasions. 1656 H. More 
Enthus. Tri. (1712) 41 A Spartan obfirmation of Mind, 
back’d with the sense of shame. 1665 Jer. Tavtor Unum 
Wecess. ii. § 2 The obfirmation and obstinacy of mind by 
which they shut their eyes against that light. 
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Obfu'scate, 7//. a. Now rare or Obs. [ad.L. 
obfuscat-us (also offuscdtus), pa. pple. of obfuscare : 
see next. Cf. the later variant OFFUSCATE.] 
Darkened, obscured, obfuscated (/:t. and fg.). 


1531 Etvor Gov. u. vii, ‘Ihe vertues beynge in a cruell 
persone be..obfuscate or hyd. 1535 Srewarr Cron. Scot. 
111. 173 Obfuscat wes thair honour and thair name. 1600 
E. Birount Hosf. lnc. Fooles 25 ‘Vheir disturbed braine.. 
obfuscate understanding. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. m1. ii. 
in. iv. (1651) 482 A very obfuscate and obscure sight. 1888 
Pall Mall G. 14 Feb. 11/2 Even the Tories, in their stupid 
and obfuscate way, are conscious of the fact. 

(iar: 


Obfuscate (pbfoske't, pbfyské'it), v. 
obfuscat-, ppl. stem of obfuscare to darken, obscure, 
f, ob- (Os- 1b) + fusca@re to darken, feuscus dark. 
See also the later form OrruscatTE. ] 

1. ¢rans. To darken, obscure (physically); to 
deprive of light or brightness; to overshadow or 


eclipse ; to make dark or dusky. Now rare. 

16s0 Eart Mos. tr. Scnault's Man bec. Guilty 336 [That] 
a constellation which was in all things inferiour to the Sun, 
should obfuscate his beauties. 1725 Braptey Fam. Dict.s.v. 
Garden, A Garden should not be ohfuscated or darkened. 
1734 Eames in Pt. Trans. X XXVIII.255 Aumospberes. .so 
dense. .as may suffice to obfuscate..the Light of the Star. 
a 1834 Lams /2 re Sguirreds Misc. Wks. 11871) 421 Rather 
more obfuscated than your fruit of Seville. 
+2. fg. To darken or obscure to the mind or 
intellectual perception; to deprive of clearness, 
render obscure ; to deprive of lustre or glory, throw 
into the shade. Ods. 

1536 Act 28 Hen. VIF, c. 10 Vhe..usurped auctorite of.. 
the pope.. which did obfuscate and wrest goddes holy word. 
1623 Ilpxnam Jovgue-Combat 94 To obfuscate truth, and 
cause men to..beleeue lyes. 1628 Paysxe Lave-lockes 53 
Ecclipsing, obfuscating, and deprauing that naturall and 
luely Beauty. 1702 Ecuarp Fecl. Hisé. (1710) 474 To 
obfuscate the brightness of the Gospel. 

3. To deprive of clearness of perception: a. to 
dim ‘the sight); b. to darken, obscure (the under- 
standing, judgement, etc.); to darken the under- 
standing of (a person), stupefy, bewilder. 

1577 PaTericke tr. Gentilict (1602) 33 Love of ones selfe 
obfuscateth and blindeth judgement. 1656 W. Cotis Art 
of Stmpling xxxii. 115 If his sight be obfuscated a'.d dull. 
1729 Berkecey Ser. Wks. 1871 1V. 632 Curb... every 
passion, each whereof inebriates and obfuscates no less than 
drink or meat. «@ 1862 THoreau Vankece in Canada iii.(1866) 
43 The process, not of enl'ghtening, but of obfuscating the 
mind. 1893 Vizitetty Glances back 1, xii. 239 He was 
obfuscated with brandy and water. 

Hence Obfuscated p//. a. 

1620 Vener I Ya Recta Introd. 6 The Inhabitants... haue 
turbid and obfuscated spirits. 1792 A. Vounc Trav. France 
195 Vhe houses are of an ugly obfuscated brick. 1876 J. 
Weiss Wt, llim. & Shaks. vii. 79 An obfuscated person 
who was feeling around in sain to recover his carpet-bag. 

Obfuscation (pbfuské' fon). fad. 1.. obfuscd- 
tion-em, n. of action from obfuscdre: sce prec. Cf. 
also OFFUSCATION. } 

1. The action of obfuscating, or condition of 
being obfuscated; darkening, obscuration: a. 
physical, or of the sight (sec prec. 1, 3 a). 

1608 Torsert Serpents 214 It {the bite of the serpent 
Pelias} bringeth ob/uscation or dimnesse tothe eyes. 1794-6 
E. Darwin Zoon. (1801) 1. 28 In cataracts and obfuscations 
of the cornea. 1881 E. W. Gossr in fortn. Rev. June 692 
Mr, W...has in this instance {in a portrait] given the poet 
a sort of obfuscation which is not entirely satisfactory. 

b. of an object of perception or thought. 

1656 Jeanes Wirt. Schol, Div. 61 Vhis morall corruption 
and obfuscation of the soules immortality by worldly minded- 
nesse. 1660 WateRHOUSE Arms & Arm. 77 Which varia- 
tion causing much obfuscation in History. 1886 ByNNeR 
A. Surriage xxix. 341 The obfuscation is studied, 

ec. of the understanding, ctc.: Stupelaction, be- 
wilderment (sce prec. 3 b). 

1621 Burton Avat. Mel. 1. iii. 1v. (1651) 202 Care, sorrow, 
and anxiety, obfuscation of spirits. 1837 O&f Commeadore 
I. 31 Vhat obfuscation..with which he was always afflicted 
on shore. 1878 Dons Mohammed, Buddha 5 Christ i. 26 
His conscience was in a state of obfuscation. 

2. transf. Something that darkens, or obscures. 

1660 H. More Alyst. Gedl. x. xii. 526 Quite rid of all pre- 
tended Traditions and whatever ohfuscations and entangle. 
ments of humane Invention. 1881 J. Owen Leven. w. 
Skeptics viii. 11.142 Yoo often theologians, like..cuttle-fish, 
escape pursuit by enveloping themselves in their self-raised 


obfuscations. 

Obfu'scity (pbfwsiti). rare". [f. obfusc-ous: 
sce -ITY.]_ Obfuscated condition, obfuscation. 

1832 J. Witson in Blackw. M/ag. XXXII. 711 A brutal 
state of mental obfuscity. 

Obfuscous 'pbfe'skas), a. rave—'. [f. L. type 
*obfusc-us (f. of-, Op-1 + fusc-us dark) + -ovs. 
Cf, OF. obfusgue, offusque, It. offusco: see OFFUsc.]} 
Dark in colour or aspect, dusky. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1V. 450 The term is 
79 (cecha).. ,and it immediately imports obfuscous, or over- 
cast with shade or smoke. 

+ Obfu'sk, v. Obs. Also 6-ke, 6-8 -que. [a. 
OF. obfusguer, also offusquer, ad. L. ob-, offuscare 
to darken. See also OFFUSQUE.] =OBFUSCATE v. 

tqg0 Caxton Eveydlos xi. 41 All my entendement is 
obfusked, endullyd and rauysshed. ¢1g40 Boorpr The doke 
Sor to Lerne C iij b, It doth obfuske and doth obnebulat the 
memorie. 1549 Cofl. Scot. vi. 56 The interpositione of the 
mune..empeschis and obfusquis the beymis of 1he soune fra 
oursycht. 21751 Botincuroke Fragm:, Ess. v. Wks. 1754 V. 
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OBIT. 


68 A superfluous glare not only tires, but obfusques, the 


intellectual sight. 

+ Obga-niate, v. Obs. rare—°, [irreg. f. L. 
obgannire (also ogg-) to yelp or grow] at + -ATE 3,] 

1623 Cockrram, Odganiate, to trouble one with often 
repeating of one thing. 

| Obi!, obia, obi-man, -woman: see OBEAH. 

| Obi? (onbi). [Japanese ob? belt.]_ A brightly 
coloured sash worn round the waist by Japanese 
women and children. 

1878 Lavy Brassey Voy, Sunbeam xx. 333 They [Japanese 
children} wore gay embroidered eis, or large sashes. 1893 
Sir E, ArNocp in Graphic 15 Apr. 412/3 Vhe obi {may be] 
a spendid piece of figured satin. 

Obimbricate (gbimbrikét), 2. Bor. [See 
Os- 2.) Imbricate, with the scales cecreasing in 
length from without inwards, as the involucre in 
some Composite. 

_ 1857 Mayne Expos. Lex., Obimbricatnus, that which is 
imbricated contrariwise ; applied by H. Cassini tothe scales 
of the periclinium..when. .those of the interior rows are 
progressively shorter than those of the external: obimbricate. 
1892 in Syed. Soc. Ler, 

bit (gbit, dubit), sd. Cds. exc. //ist. Forms: 
4-6 obyt, 4-7 obite, (5 6 abit’, 5 7 obitt, 5-7 
(9 arch.) obyte, 6 obytt, obete, obbit, -yt, -et, 
-ett(e, (obijt, 6 9 obiit), 7 obet, 5- obit. fa. 
OF, obit (Wace 11th ¢.) = Sp. dd/to, Pg. and It. 
obito, ad. L. od7t-us a going down, setting, death, 
f. obire to go down, perish, die, f. o6- (OB- 1¢) + 
ire to go. The frequent odf7¢ was perh. due to 
identification with L. odiit ‘he died’.} 

+1. Departure from life, death, decease (of a par- 


ticular person). Oés. 

(In quot, 1694 a humorously pedantic imitation of Latin.) 

01375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxiv. (Pelagia) 3457 Pe obyt be-tyd 
of hyre Pe aucht day of octobre. ¢ 1425 Orolog. Sapient. v. 
in Anglia X. 365/19 To pat ende pat pou haue a blessid 
obyte. xrsoz Arnotpe Chron, (1811) 215 Abyde she in the 
chief hous and mansion of her husbond by xl. daies aftir 
the obyte of her husbond. 1625 Ussner clasw. Jesuit 189 
The anniversarie commemoration of the obite of Oswald. 
1694 Motteux Aadelais Vv. (1737) 232 These ‘Yimes denote 
Morbs to the Sane, and Obits to th’ #grote, 

b. A record or notice of a person’s death, or 
of the date of it; an obituary notice. azch, 

1459 Test. Ebor, (Surtee>) II. 227 Another olde Messe 
boke..in the which ar titled of olde tyme the Obitts of the 
auncetors..of the said Sir Ehumas. 1535 Boorpe Let. 
in /uirod, Knowl. (1870) Forew. 57 pe sayd reuerend faber 
hath sentt to yow be obytt off hys predycessor, 1673 Woop 
Life June (O. H. $.) 11. 265 Hutton told me his obit was in 
the Gazet. 1691 — d/h. O.ron. 1.415 A Latine Manuscript con- 
taining the obitsand characters of many eminent Benedictines. 

2. +a. A ccrcmony or office performed at the 
burial of a deceased person; ftneral rites, obsc- 
quies. (Also in f/.) Obs, 

c 1400 Destr, Trey 5357 Wonour me with obit as ogh myn 
astate. s25 Lp. Birxers Frofss. 11. xiii, 141 When the 
kynges obyte was done, the comons of Lysbone..wente to 
the cathedral chyrche. 1556 Chrou. Gr. Friars (Camden) 
y6 The xxvij. of June [1555] was kept the obijt of the 

ynges grandhaine, with a goodly herse as ever was sene. 
1660 OcitBy Sad xxiv. 2d), Thus Hectors Obits cele- 
brated were. 1708 Vermes de la Ley 449h, Obit is a 
Funeral solemnity or cfice for the dead, inmost commonly 
performed at the Funeral when the Corps liesin the cine 
uninterred. P 

b. A ceremony or office (usually a mass per- 
formed in commemoration of, or on behalf of the 
soul of, a deceased person (csp. a founder or bene- 
factor of some institution) on the anniversary or 
other mind-day of his death; a yearly (or other) 
memorial service. Ods. exc. Hist. 

e1400 Afol. Loll. 103 If fei vow fem to hold an abit, or 
oper ritis. 1408 A. £. Wills (1882) 15 My obytis, that ys 
for to sayn, my 3erys mynde. 1494 Fasyan 1/1// in Chron. 
Pref. 7, I will, that by the terme of .ix. years after my 
decesse be kept an obite w'in the parisshe churche of seynt 
Benet Fynk. 1562 A. Scott wVew }ear's Gift or With 
owhlie abitis to augment fair rentalis. @1670 Hacker 
ASP. Williams 1. (1693) 215 Obits, Dirges, Masses are not 
said for nothing. 1732 Neat Mist. Purit. 1, 42 Some 
preached agains: the lawfulness of Soul Masses and Obits. 
1851 W. Waite /Zist. Staffordsh. 498 Ralph Lord Basset... 
died in 1389, and for the yearly keeping of his obit, gave 
200 marks to the altar of St. Nicholas. 

+e. A gift or offering made at or for such an 
office, or in commemoration of a deceased person. 
1s2z Wills & Inv. N.C. (Surtees 1835) 106, 1 will that 
myne Executor make an obbet of xa* at my twelfmonth 
day, 1566 Fug. Ch. Furniture (Peacock 1866) 103 An 
obbett geven to ye sayd chirch by John Cod.. off the valew 
of three schillynges and fowre pence by yere to have bene 
bestowed off the pore..in bred. 

+3. The sctting of a heavenly body. Ods. rare. 

1686 Goap Celest, Bodies 1. xii. 53 The Rises and Obits of 
the Planets. 5 

4. attrib. and Comb, (in senses 2a and 2b), as 
obit book, day, feast. gift, rile, silver, song, Sunday. 

1s20 Lanc. Wilis 11.7 To kepe myne obete days and 10 
pray for me. 1558 Puaer Jeuerd vir, Sij b, When her obyt 
ryghtes were ended all, And tombe vpreysyd. 1565 Gory 
Ovid's Met. xr. (1593) 286 Hold here an ohit-gif he shi J 
1587 — De Mornay xxi. 339 (As Tertullian saieth) the vt i: 
feast differeih not from Tupiters feast. 1609 J NIE Ce 
Roode (1878) 27/1 Of sad sighes, they make their sorter ine 
1725 Obit book [see Osirvary <A. 1). Hed) ais ee 
27 Sept. 5/2 Yesterday being ‘Obit Sun a iuindese 
preached a special -ermon at St. George's Chapel, Windsor. 


OBIT. 


+ Obit, a. Oss. rare. In 5 obitte. [ad. L. | 
obit-us, pa. pple. of obive: see prec.] Departed, 
deceased, dead. 

c1440 Vork lyst. xxxvii. 269 Pai [prophets] saide pat I 
[Jesus] schulde be obitte, ‘lo hell pat I schulde entre in, 
And saue my seruauntis fro bat pitte. 

+ O-bital, a. and sé. Obs. [f. Oxit sb. + -AL: 
the etymological form from L. ofz¢z-s is OBITUAL.] 

A. adj. Recording or commemorating a death 


or deaths, or the celebration of obits (see prec. 2b). 
1690 Woop Lz (O. H. S.) HI. 330 May 10..alderman 
Thomas Fifield died. [Entered] in obital book. 1691 — 
Ath. Oxon. 1. 415 Vhis obital book..I have in my little 
Library. 1694 — Lzfe 10 July (O. H.S.) III. 460 Edward 
Wells..spoke a specch in praise of Dr. Jolin Fell (being his 
obitall day) x715 M. Davies 4¢hen. Brit, 1. 121 The 
White-Book, or Obital-Book of that Church. . 
B. sé. A record or register of deaths, or of obit- 


days; an obituary. 

1691 Woop Ath, Oxon, I. 415 This English obital was 
pen‘d by another Benedictine. : 

+ Obita-neously, adv. sonce-wd. [f. *obrtaneous 
adj. (irreg. f. L. obster (see next) + -aneous, as in 
tustantancous, momentaneous, etc.) + -L¥2.] By 
the way, in passing: =next, A. 

a 1834 CoLerince Confess. Eng. Spir. ii. (1840) 18 That 
such a Doctrine. .should be left thus faintly, thus obscurely, 
and, if 1 may so say, ohitaneously, declared. . 

Obiter (pbiter), adv., adj., and sh. [L. obtter 
adv., orig. two words, o6 7/e7, by the way.] 

A. adv. By the way, in passing, incidentally. 

1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 9 Al this was spokin 
obiter at the table. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 166 The Communica- 
tion of Sounds.. hath been touched od7fer in the Majoration 
of Sounds. 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. U1. 209 [He] never 
thought worth his while to inention his Life nor Writings, 
not so much as obiter or occasionally. 1841 J. H. Newman 
Lamworth Reading Roow in Discuss. & Argts. (1872) 262 
Sir Robert does obiter talk of improved modes of draining. 
1886 Sir C. Bowen in Law Nef. 34 Chanc. Viv. 37 The 
present Master of the Rolls..expressed oéz¢er an opinion.. 
with which. .I cannot agree. 

b. esp. in the phr. Obiter dictum [L., (a thing) 
said by the way]: in Zaw, An expression of 
opinion on a matter of law, given by a judge in 
court in the course of either argument or judge- 
ment, but not forming an essential part of the 
reasons determining the decision, and therefore not 
of binding authority; hence ge. Anything said by 
the way, an incidental statement or remark. 

1812 Adin. Nev. XYX. 302 It was more of an obfler 
dict than of a point ruled. 1831 /éfd. LIV. 289 The 
obiter dictum of a judge or two. 1865 Farrar Chaft. 
Lang i. (1878) 8 The supposed revelation of language from 
the obiter dictum of an auctoris aliud agentis. a 1884 in 
A. Birrell Odster Dicta title-p., An obiter dictum, in the 
language of the law, is a gratuitous opinion, an individual 
imipertinence which, whether it be wise or foolish, right or 
wrong, bindeth none—not even the lips that utter it. 

B. quasi-adj. (after obzter dictum). Made or 
uttered by the way; incidental. 

767 Lo. Mansrtetp in Burrow's Rep. VV. 2068 That is 
an obiter saying only; and not a resolution or determination 
of the Court. 1769 Burrow /éid, 2294 Mr. Justice Willes.. 
declared, that he should give no offer opinion about 
personal property..being liable to be rated. 1892 Sir R. 
Wepster in Daily Mews 21 Apr. 3/2 The obiter observa- 
tions said to have been made by magistrates’ clerks. 

+C. sb. Something said, done, or occurring by 
the way ; an incidental matter. Oés. 

1607 WatkincTon Of¢. Glass 160 In so little a toy vnlesse 
there were obiters, what would be worthy vewing? 1650 
Fu.ter Pisgah u. iv. 10g Each parenthesis of our Saviours 
motion is full of heavenly matter, and his odz/e more to the 
purpose, than our zter. 

+Obiterly, adv. Obs. rare—". 
obiter (see prec.) + -LY 2.] = prec., A. 

1605 VerstEGANn Dec. Intell. iii. (1628) 82, I haue hitherto 
spoken as I yet intend to speake (except obiterly). 

Obitual (obitiv,41), a. and sd. rare. [f. L. 
obitu-s OBIT + -AL: cf. habituat.] 

A. adj, = Opitan A, (In quot. 1886 in refer- 


ence to an obituary notice.) 

1706 Pritts, Obituary, a Calendar, or Register-Book, 
in which the Friers in a Monastery enter’d the Obits, or 
Obitual Days of their Founders and Benefactors. 1887 
tlarpers Mag. Dec. 146/1 The Bassoon [a newspaper] was 
so tearfully obitual. 

B. sé. = Oniran B, Opirvary A. 1. 

3812 J. Brapy Claw. Calend. (1815) 202 The avaricious 
priests registered in their Obituals those persons who 
purchased such remembrance. 

Obituarist (obitiz)arist). [f Onituary + -Ist: 
cf. botanrst.| ‘The writer of an obituary notice. 

1792 Childr. Thespis 183 When the tomb claims his limbs 
shall the Obituarists say, Where’s now his successor, so 
briliant—so gay. 1871 M, Cou.ins A/rg. & Aferch. 11. 262 
‘The obituarists of Charles Dickens have some of them felt 
bound to defend him against the charge of being vulgar. 

So Obi'tuarize v. zz/7., to write an obituary 
notice. 

1891 Sat. Kev. 17 Oct. 437/2 The enormously difficult 
task of ‘obituarizing’ with appropriateness on a departed 
enemy of their country. 

Obituary (obi'tiz,iri), sd. and 2. [ad. med.L, 
obituari-ts adj. and sb., f. odz¢u-s: see Owit and 
cARY. Cf. F. obttuazre (1690 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. sb. 1. A register of deaths, or of obit-days. | 


[irreg. f. L. 


14. 


1706 [see Opituat Al. 
margtu, The Obituaries, or Obit Books of Bridlington. 
tbid, 26 As may appear even from the Obituaries, or Obit 
Books. 

2. A record or announcement of a death or 
deaths, esp. in a newspaper; usually comprising 
a brief biographical sketch of the deceased. 

1738 Bircn Life Milton M.’s Wks. 1738 I. 59 He died at 
his House in Bunhill-Row November rgth, according to 
Mr. Richard Smith, his Neighbour, in his Obituary. 1792 
Burns Let. to Mfrs. Dunlop 6 Dec., 1 scarcely look over 
the obituary of a newspaper, that 1 do not see some names 
that | have known. 1875 J. H. Bennet Winter Aledtt. 1, 
vi. 161 ‘The cold east winds of the spring, which yearly fill 
the obituaries. 1885 Glasgov News 31 Dec. 6/1 The obituary 
of the year is somewhat heavy. 

B. adj. Relating to or recording a death (usually 
with a biographical sketch of the deceased), 

1828 WesstTeER, Od/tuary, a. relating to the decease of a 
person or persons; as, an obituary notice. 1885 19¢/ Cext. 
269 His Lordship has given obituary notices of them in his 
blue book of 1883. 1900 G. C. Broprick Alem. & Linpr. 
157 If he could have written his own obituary memoir. 

I{ence Obi'tuarily adv. (rave—°), ‘in the manner 
of an obituary’ (Webster, 1864). 

Object (p-bdzékt), sd. [Partly sb. use of OBsEcT 
ppl. a.: cf, Lat. ofjecta pl. things objected, charges, 
accusations ; but in philosophical and derived 
senses, ad. med. Schol. L. ofjectzenz (Duns Scotus 
@ 1308, Prantl III. 208), lit. thing thrown before 
or presented to (the mind or thought); cf. OF, 
object ‘Oresme, 14th c.), now odjet, In branch II 
rendering L. oédjectu-s, and so in origin a distinct 
word.] 

I. From L. odjectum, pl, oljecta. 

+1. A statement thrown in or introduced in 
opposition ; an objection. Ods. 

1380 Wycuir Sed. Wks. 1. 343 It is list to assoile objectis 
ajens pis, /47d. II. 74 Now Crist answeride to objectis of 
false Jewis. 1617 Minsueu Ductor, An obiect or obiection. 

+ 2. Something ‘thrown’ or put in the way, so 
as to Interrupt or obstruct the course of a person 
or thing; an obstacle; a hindrance, Ods. 

c1450 tr. De Jinitatione i. 1xii. 144 Py frailte wherof pou 
hast experience in many smale obiectes & contrariousnes. 
@ 1564 Becon Comp. Lord's Supp. & Mass in Praycrs, etc. 
(1844) 380 The massmonger piateth and babbleth that the 
sacraments of the new law..to him that putteth not an object 
or let (I use the school-inen’s words), that is to say, to him 
that hath no actual purpose of deadly sin .. give grace, 
righteousness, forgiveness of sins, the Holy Ghost. 

3. Somcthing placed before the eyes, or presented 
to the sight or other sense; an individual thing 
seen or perceived, or that may be seen or per- 
ceived ; a material thing; sfec. the thing or body 
of which an observation is made, or an image pro- 
duced, by means of an optical instrument, or in 
drawing or perspective. 

1398 TrEvisa Barth, De P. Ri. xvi. (1495) div/z Pe obiect 
of the eye is all pt may be seen, & al pt maye be herde 
is obiect tothe herynge. 1567 Mariet Gr. Forest 79 That 
the earth .. should give to the nose obiecte so swete Or 
minister scent so strong, 1588 SHaxs. 7. Z. LZ. 1. i. 70 His 
eye begets occasion for his wit, For euery ohiect that the 
one doth catch, The other turnes to a mirth-mouing iest, 
1613 Purcuas Prlyrfimage (1614) 829 Both Land and Water 
feasting varietie of senses with varietie of objects. 1736 
Butver Axnad.i. v. Wks. 1874 I. 93 Children, from their very 
birth, are daily growing acquainted with the objects about 
them, x82z1 Craic Lect. Drawing iii. 183 Torepresent your 
object in the state of appearance which it has by its light 
and shadow. 1834 Mepwin Augler in Wales 1.160 The 
torch's glare gave horrible indistinctness to objects. 1845 
M. Pattison £ss, (1889) I. 19 Several persons .. producing 
different objects of value, declared that they had been given 
to them by the bishop. 1877 G. Macvonatp Alarguis of 
Lossie xxviii, {The painter] looking up and finding no object 
in the focus of his eyes. ; ‘ ; 

b. Something which on being seen excites a 
particular emotion, as admiration, horror, disdain, 
commiseration, amusement; a sight, spectacle, 
gazing-stock; formerly sometimes, an object (sense 
4) of pity or relief, an afflicted person, sufferer; in 
collog. use, 2 person or thing of pitiable or ridicu- 
lous aspect, a gazing-stock, ‘guy’, ‘fright’, ‘sight’. 

1588 GREENE Perimedes 43 Women are more glorious 
obiects. 1605 SHaks. Lear x. iii. 238 Produce the bodies... 
Seest thou this obiect, Kent? 1607 — 707 1v. iii, 122 
Sweare against Obiects, Put Armour on thine eares, and on 
thine eyes. 1671 MtiTon Samson 568 To sit idle on the 
houshold hearth,. .to visitantsa gaze, Or pitied object. 1740 
Butter Servi. Pub, Occas. ii. note, Some poor objects will 
be sent thither in hopes of relief. 1826 in Hone Lvery-day 
Bk. 11.620 That their apprentices. .were. rendered objects 
for the remainder of their lives. 1878 Besant & Rice Cedfa’s 
Arb, xxxvi. (1887) 260 The children are. .breaking out again, 
in a way dreadful to look at. Forty-six is nothing but an 
Object—an Object—from insufficiency of diet. 

4. That to whieh action, thought, or feeling is 
directed; the thing (or person) to which something 
is done, or upon or about which something acts 
or operates (= materia circa quem in Scholastic 


philosophy). Const. of (the action, etc. or agent). 

c 1586 C’tess Pemproke Ps, cix. x, Want and woe my life 
their object make. x16xx Tournewr ACA. Trag. v. i. Wks. 
1878 I. 137 My wisedome that has beene The object of men’s 
admiration. 1676 M. Ciirrorp Haz. Reason in Phenix 
(1708) 11. 547 Matters that concern Religion .. being ..a 


1725 Hearne X. Brunne Pref.25 | 


OBJECT. 


part of the Understanding’s Object as much [as]. .any other, 
1697 Locke Lett, fo Stillingfleet Wks. (Bohn) I1. 340 Ideas 
are..the immediate ohjects of our minds in thinking. 1773 
Observ, State Poor 47 He .. will be deemed a proper object 
of public charity. 1845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 27 The 
volume .. which had formed the object of his study. 1853 
J. H. Newman /ist. S&. (1873) H. 1. iv. 170 To substitute 
objects of sense for objects of imagination. 

5. The end to which effort is directed; the thing 
aimed at; that which one endeavours to attain 
or carry out; purpose, end, aim. 

(Cf. Thomas Aquinas Suna contra Gettes 1. \xxii, 

Objectum voluntatis est finis.] 
_ 1597 SHAKS. 2 J//en. /V,1v. v.67 How quickly Nature falls 
into reuolt, When Gold becomes her Obiect? 1665 Sir 
T. Hersert Trav. (1677) 169 A Traveller is not to imagine 
pleasure his object. 1736 Butter Anad.t, iii, 85 Rendering 
public good an object and end to every meimber of the 
society, 1780 BentHam Princ. Legisé. xvi. § 8 The first 
ohject..is to prevent. .all sorts of offences. 1821 D. SvEWART 
Progr. Philos. i. iv. (1858) 317 The profession of Bayle.. 
made it an object to-him to turn to account even the sweep- 
ings of his study. 1832 Ht. Martineau //7// & Valley iv. 
52 Blast furnaces and forges serve no object but that for 
which they were erected. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) I. 129 
When you have heard the object of our visit. : 

6. Aletaph. A thing or being of which one thinks 
or has cognition, as correlative to the thinking or 
knowing szbject; something extemal, or regarded 
as external, to the mind; the non-ego as related 
to, or distinguished from, the ego; also extended 
to include states of the ego, or of consciousness, 
as thought of or mentally perceived. (Cf. Os- 


JECTIVE A, 2b.) 

[1s13 Dovuctas eneis 1. Prol. 379 Obiectuan and subiectim 
..termes tua, Quhilkis ar..rife amanze clerkis in scule.] 
1651 Hopes Leziath. 1. i, [The thougbts of men] are every 
one of them a representation or appearance of soine quality 
or other accident of a body without us; which is called 
an Object. @1670 Rust Disc. Truth (1682) 193 Con- 
cerning the truth of things, or ‘ruth in the object. 1762 
Kames Elem, Crit. (1833) 471 Every thing we perceive or 
are conscious of, whether a being or a quality, .. is with 
respect to the percipient termed an object. x829 Sir W. 
Hamitton Dise., Philos. Uuconditioned Notes 5 ‘Whe exact 
distinction of suhject and object was first made hy the 
schoolmen. .. These correlative terms correspond to the first 
and most important distinction in philosophy; they embody 
the original antithesis in consciousness of self and not-self. 
1856 Ferrier /nst. Metaph. xxu. ix. (ed. 2) 393 The consti- 
tution of the synthesis of all cognition is.. subject and 
object, the word odzec¢ being used in the most general sense 
in which it can be employed to signify any thing, or thought, 
or state of mind whatsoever, of which any intelligence may 
be cognisant. 1860 Manset Proleg. Log. i. (ed. 2) 7 Every 
state of consciousness necessarily implies two elements at 
least; a conscious subject, and an object of whicb he is 
conscious. 

7. Gram, A substantive word, phrase, or clause, 
immediately dependent on, or ‘ governed by’, a verb, 
as expressing, in the case of a verb of action, the 
person or thing to which the action is directed, 
or on which it is exerted. Also, the word de- 
pendent on or ‘ governed by’ a preposition, indi- 
cating that to which the preposition expresses a 
Telation. 

Direct object of a verb: the word, etc., denoting that which 
is directly affected by the action (commonly expressed by 
the accusative, or case of direction /o, in Latin and other 
languages); the word ‘ governed ’ by a transitive verb, So 
tudirect object of a (transitive or intransitive) verh (commonly 
expressed by the dative case in Latin, etc.); see INDIRECT 3c. 
Object clause, a clause or subordinate sentence forming the 
object of a verb, as in ‘we know (that) he is alive’. 

(1727-41 Cuambers Cycé. s.v. Verb, Verb Neuter, is that 
which signifies an action that has no particular object 
whereon to fall; but which, of itself, takes up the whole 
idea of the action.] @ 1729 CLARKE (J.), The accusative after 
a verb transitive, or a sentence in room thereof, is called, by 
grammarians, the object of the verb. [1824 L. Murray Exg. 
Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 267 Verbs neuter do not act upon, or govern, 
nouns and pronouns. .. They are, therefore, not followed by 
an objective case, specifying the object of an action.] 1853 
C. Marcet Laxg, as Means Ment. Cult. 11. 26 The word 
denoting this complement of the action [ofa transitive verb] 
is called odject. 1877 Wuitney Essent. Eng. Gram. iii. 32 
We speak of both verbs and prepositions as governing in the 
objective the word that is their object. 1879 Rosy Zaz. 
Gram. 1v, Vili. § 1122 Some verbs have... two direct objects, 
one being a person, the other a thing. /d/d. ix. § 1132 Not 
unfrequently .. the indirect object in Latin corresponds to 
the direct ohject in English. 1881 Mason Eng. Gram, (ed. 
24) § 369 ‘The Direct Object denotes—(a) the Passive Object, 
or that which suffers or receives the action denoted by tbe 
verb...(4) The Factitive Object, or that which is the product 
of the action. 

Il. [=L. objectu-s (-stem), =OBJECTION 3, 4.] 
+8. The faet of throwing itself or being thrown 
in the way; interposition, obstruction; = OBuJEc- 


TION 3. Obs. rare. 

sss Even Decades W. Jud. i. vi. 118 Those waters 
shulde bee turned aboute by the objecte or resystaunce of 
that lande [tr. Petrus Martyr d'Anghiera Unde credunt eas 
aquas obiectu magne telluris ci cuimagt). 

+9. The presentation (of something) to the eve 
or perception; =OBJECTION 4. Obs. 

1606 Suaxs. 77. & Cr. 11. it. 41. Reason flyes the obiect of 
all harme. 1607 — Cor. 1. i. 21 The obiect of our imisery, is 
as an innentory to particularize their abundance. c 1616 
Cuapman Satrachon. 15 He aduancing..past all the rest 
arose In glorious obiect. : 

III. 10. attrtb, and Combd., as object-carrier,-end, 
etc.; object-ball (Az//zards, Croguet, etc.), the ball 


OBJECT. 


which the player endeavours to strike with his 
own ball; object-finder, a contrivance for regis- 
tering the position of an object ou a mounted micro- 
scopic slide, so as to find it again; object-lens 
= OBJECT-GLASS; object-lesson, a lesson in which 
instruction is conveyed by actual examination of 
a material object; jig. something that furnishes 
instruction by exemplifying some principle in a 
concrete form; object-object (J/e/aph. : sec quot.; 
object-plate (A/rcroscofy), the plate upon which 
the object to be examined is placed (but used by 
Power as = OBJECT-GLASS); object-soul, a sotil 
believed to animate a material object; object- 
speculum (after odject-g/ass), the mirror in a rc- 
flecting telescope which receives and reflects the 
rays proceeding from the object; object-staff 
(Surveying), a levelling-staff; object-subject 
(Metaph.). see quot.; object-teaching, teaching 
by means of object-Icssons. See also OBJECT- 
GLASS, OBJECT-SATTER. ; 

1856 ‘Crawtey’ Billfards (1859) 17 The “object ball is the 
ball struck at with your own. 1891 Graphic 2 May 486/2 
Tom Taylor got the object-balls jammed in one of the corner 
pockets, and .. made a break of 1467, 1879 RutLey Stud, 
Rocks vii. 50 .\ wwell-fitted sliding *object-carrier. 1793 
Wottasros in / Atl. Trans. LX XXIII. 145 From the eye- 
end to the *object-end of the telescope. 183: BrewsiER 
Nai. Magic iv. (1833) 79 So that the figure on the glass is at 
the proper distance from the “object lens. 183x C, Mayo 
Lessonson Objects Pref. 9 The miscellaneous *object lessons 
were abandoned. 1896 A. H. Beavan Afarlbor. Ho. xii. 210 
Unhappy Charles ! for all time, object-lesson of lost oppi- 
tunities. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamitron Afetaph. xiii. (1859) I. 
432 -An object known .. may cither be the quality of soime- 
‘thing different from the ego; or it may be a modification of 
the ego or subject itself. In the former case the object, 
which may be called .. the *object-object, is given as some- 
thing different from the percipient subject. 1664 Power 
Exp. Philos, 38 \f you let her keep upon the lower side of 
your glass-*object-plate. 1667 KE. Kine in Phil. Trans. II. 
426 Lay it on the object-plate of a good Microscope. 1875 
A.C. O. Lonie in Aucycl. Brit. I. 56/2 Vhe doctrine of 
*object-souls.. becomes thz originof Fetichism and idolatry. 
178: HerscuHri. in PAM. Vrans, LXXII. 96 The *object- 
speculum or object-glass of a telescope. 1867 Lewes //ist. 
Philos. (ed. 3) 11. 484 Pure thought and pure niatter are 
unknown quantitics, to be reached by no equation. Thi 
thought is necessarily and universally subject-ohject ; matter 
is necessarily, and to us univerwally,*object-subject. Thought 
is only called into existence under appropriate conditions ; 
and in the objective stinuil:s, the object and subject are 
merged, as acid and base are merged in the salt. 

+ Object, pp/. a. Obs. [ad. L. obyect-us, pa. 
pple. of objicére (obicére) to throw towards or 
against, to place in front of, expose, f. 05- (On- 
1a, + jacére to throw, place. In use app. before 
the formation of Ospsect v., of which it afterwards 
functioned as the pa. pple. until displaced in that 
use by objecied.} 

1. Thrown or put in the way, interposed, ex posed ; 
placed before one’s eyes, presented to the view or 
perception; exposed (to injury or any influence, or 
to sight. 

¢ 1374 CHavcer Boeth. v. pr. v. 130 (Camb. MS.) Pe qualites 
of bodies bat ben obiecte fro with-owte-furpe moeuen..the 
Instrumentz of the wittes. c1420 Pallad, on Llush, Ww. 763 
Colde Blastis, sumthing obiect, ek from hem kolde. 1538 
LeLann /ti, V. 99 An Abbay .. standing very blekely and 
object toal Wynddes. arzsgz H. Smita dis. (1£67) FE. 333 
The text is plain, and object to every man's capacity. 1608 
Wittet Hrexajla Faxed. 801 Sensible things which are 
obiect to the eye. 1650 Sin W. Mure Cry Blood 411 To 
refine His Gold, and purge away the object Ore. 

b. Situated in front of, or over against, some- 
thing else; opposite; also fig, opposed, contrary. 
a@x541 Wyatt Song of Topas Poet. Wks, (1861) 151 The 
-one [pole] we see alway, the other stands object Against the 
same. 1601 Hottann Pinay I. 71 (An island) vpon the 
Calabrian coast before Brundusiuin; by the obiect site whereof 
the hauen is made. 1603 H. Cuettte Eng. Mourn.Garm. 

I, (Vhe Puritans} though they be viterly object to the 
Roinanistes ; yet haue they more.. Saints among them than 
are in the Romish Kalender. 1613 R. Cawprey Table Alph, 
(ed. 3), Obiect, Ixide, or set against. 

2. Objected, brought as an objection, charged 
(against a person). With a/—charged with some- 
thing, accused: cf. OBJECT v. 5. 

1485 Surtees Misc. (1888) 43 No thing probable object 
-ayenst the saine by the said craft. rgog AtKyNson tr. De 
Iutatione i. \xii. 254 L.ytell thynges obiecte agaynst the. 
@ 1529 SKELTON Col. Cloute 796 Bachelers in that facultie.. 
Shall not be objecte at by me. | 


Object (gbdzekt), v. [f. L. odject-, ppl. stem 
of objicére (obicére) to throw against, etc.: sce 
prec. It may also partly represent the L. frequen- 
tative objectave. OF. has a solitary instance of 
objeler in 1298; but the current objecter’ began as | 
objelter in 14th c. For earlier use of object as 
pa. pple., sce prec.] 

+1. ¢rans. To put over against or in the way of 
something else ; to place so as to meet or intercept 
something ; to expose /o. Obs. or arch. 

1578 Banister //ist. Alan vut.102 A certeine soft sinew. . 
[is] obiected to the holes transuersely. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Psenud. Ep. 334 Every one of these doe blacke the bodies | 


objected unto them. _1654 R. ConrinGion tr. /ustine xv. 
240 He commanded him to be objected to a hungry and an 


15 


enraged Lyon, 1673-4 Grew Anat. Trunks 1. ii. § 33 A 
very white.. piece of Ashwood. .objected to a proper Light. 
1813-21 Bextuam IVé&s. (1843) VIII. 205 This body ..stands 
objected, i.e. cast before, that other body which moves. 
1850 NEALE Aled. Hynns (1867) 195 From what point the 
wind his course On the tower directeth, To that point the 
cock his head Manfully objecteth. ; 

+b. ‘To place so as to interrupt or hinder the 
course of a person or thing; to put in the way or 
interpose, as an obstacle or hindrance to progress, 
or a defence from attack. Ods. or arch. 

1548 Poprucan (Apams] £fit. Avug's Title Aij, To deliuer 
vs from the perill obiected. 1563 Homelies 1. /dolatry it. 
(1859) 233 To object to the weake .. such stumbling-blocks. 
c161r Chapman //iad iv. 208 My girdle, curets doubled 
here, and my most trusted plate, Objected all "twixt me and 
death. 1725 Pore Odyss. vu. 54 Pallas to their eyes The 
mist objected. 28:4 Soutury Roderick xxv, The Goth 
objects His shield, and on its rim received the edge. 

+e. To expose fo danger or evil ofany kind, Oés. 
¢1520 Barciay tr. Sad/ust 7 He concluded with hymselfe 
to obiect hym to daunger and peryll of warre. 1533 Bet- 
LENDEN Lizy iv. (1822) 331 Quhy wald thay object him 
aganis sa hie dangere and perrellis, 1566 Paixter (al 
Pleas.1. 105 Obiecting himselfe to the daunger wherein he 
was likely to be overwhelmed, @ 1677 Barrow Serm. Wks, 
1716 If. 307 All these afflictions ..they knowingly did object 
themselves to. 

+2. To place (something) before the ees or 
other organs of sense, or the mind; to present or 
offer to the sight, perception, understanding, ete. 
Obs. or arch. 

1534 More Com/. agst. Trib, itt. Wks, 1249/1 The bodily 
senses, moued by such thinges.. as are outwardly thorowe 
sensible worldly thinges offred & obiected vnto them. 1586 
T. B. La Primaud. Fr, Acad, 1, 22 Concupiscence. .appre- 
hendeth whatsoever phantasie and sence obiect unto it. 
a 1661 Futter Ilorthies (1840) II]. 400 Whore temperance 
was of proof against any meat objected to his appetite. 
a1677 Hace /’rim. Orig. Man. 1.1.2 As the Objects of 
Light or Colour are objected to the Eye when it is open. 
1720 WELTON Suffer. Son of God 1. Pref. 89 The Mysterious 
Work, objected to his contemplation, 1826 K. Dicsy 
Broadst. lon, (1829) 1. Godefridus 182 Religion. .convinces 
man that there are other things in heaven and earth besides 
those which are objected to his senses. 

+3. ‘To present or offer in discourse or argu- 
ment; to bring forward as a réason, ground, or 
instance: to addtice. Ods. or arch. 

1536 ict 28 Hen. I'///,c. 7 § 12 Such questions. .as shalbe 
obiected to them. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. v. vii. 
(1886) $2 Forthe maintenance of witches transportations, they 
object the words of the Gospell, where the divell is said 10 
take up Christ. 1634 Canne Neeess, Sefar. (1849) 232 
Augustine was of mind, that councils, bishops, &c., ought 
nut to be objected for trial of controversies, but the holy 
scriptures only, 31704 Swirt 7, Yué Apol., He has never 
rc found it in that discourse, nor has heard it objecied 

y any body else. 1849 W. Firzceratp tr. !Astaker's 
Disput. 67 What church is it whose exainple they object to 
us as an argument? 

4. 'Yo bring forward or state in opposition; t> 
adduce as a reason against something; to urge as 
an objection ‘/o, un/o, agains?. a, withsimple ob). 

cx400 Afol. Loll. 33 For obieccouns & sophims pat men 
may mak & obiect. 1513-34 <ict 5 Hen. V'///, c. 1 If the 
same persons. .obiecte or allege any cause why he shall not 
soodoo. 1630 Pryxne Anti-Armin. 165 The self-same Scrip- 
tures that are here obiected against us. 1754 Riciarpson 
Grandison (1781) 111. xx. 184 They objected the more obvious 
difficulties in relation to religion, and my country. 1830 
H. N. Cocrrivcr Grk. Poets (1834) 352 Bryant objects this 
very circumstance to the authenticity of the Iliad, 1855 
Mitman Lat. Chr. (1864) ID. av. vii. 372 Its adversaries 
objected the absence of all the great Patiiarchs. 

b. with object clatise. 

1sso Be. Scot in Strype Ann. Nef. (1824) 1. 1. App. vii. 411 
It wilbe objectid against me, that as this place dothe make 
against the supreimacye of princes, so dothe it not make for 
the primacye of saint Peter. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 23 But some object, This is to slacken him running, 
rather then to incite. 1685 Lutrnete Brie? Rel. (1857) 1. 365 
Objeciing how unlikely it was. 1736 Dutter Anal. 1. iii. 70 
If it is objected that good actions. .are often punished. 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) Il. 404 It hath been objected, that 
this relates only to the preservation of the legal estate of the 
use, and not to the timber or mines. 

5. To bring as a charge against any one; to 
attribute to any one asa fault or crime; to lay to 
one’s charge, cast in one’s teeth, accuse one of, 
reproach one with. Const. fo, agains? (+ ufon, 
indirect obj.) a. with simple obj. arch. 

1469 Paston Lett. 11. 338 Charging yow..to appear afore 
the said Lords of our Councell ,. there to answere to such 
thinges as..by them shall be laid and objected against yow. 
1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 10 Yf euer thou dyd ony 
notable synne..he wyll obiecte it to the, and cust it in thy 
nose. 1541 R. Copiann Galyen’s Terapeut, 2 Eij, The 
which thyng we do obiect them. a@1648 Lp. HERBERT 
fen, V111 (1683) 66 They were committed to diuers Prisons, 
for Crimes objected against them. 1656 Howses /.#4., 
Necess., etc. (1841) 116 When God afflicted Job, he did object 
nosinto him, 1763-2 Hun //tst. Eng. (1806) 1V. lvii. 363 
This subtlety, which has been frequently objected to Charles. 
1844 Lixcarp A nglo.Sax. Ch. (1858) 11. x. 83 This hypocrisy 
was invisible to the contemporaries of those to whom it is 
objected. ; 

b. with object clause. 

1587 Houinsuen Chron, Scot. I]. 239 Those taunts 

which the Frenchmen laid upon them, obiecting that the 


greedinesse of wine and vittles had brought them ouer into — 


that countrie. 1658 Sir T. Browne /Hydriot. i. (2736) 13 It 
was obviously objected upon Christians, that they con- 
demned the Practice of Burning. 171z STEELE Sect. No. 


OBJECTEE. 


95 ? 6, I have heard it objected against that Piece, that its 
nstruclions are not of general use. 1833-6 J. Eactes The 
She tcher (1856) 18, | once heard a person object to Gaspar 
Poussin, that there was too much in his pictures. 

+ 6. /rans. Toimpute, attribute (/o), (A weaken- 
ing of prec. sense.) Oés. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 120 They were so scrupu- 
lous concerning the Moone, that Clemens Alexund... objects 
the worship therof unto them. 1734 Fie.pinc Unyo. 
Gallant w. 1, Do you object my care of your reputation 
to want of fondness? 1776 Burney /is!. Mus. (1789) 1. 
342 Ilomer who celebrates the Greeks for their long hair 
and Achilles for his skill on the harp, makes Hector in this 
place object them both to Paris. 

. tnt. To state an objection or adverse reason; 
now often in weakened sense: To exprcss or feel 
disapproval, to disapprove. 

1430-50 tr. Higden Rolls) VII. 157 But peravenlure ye 
obiecte, and say hit longethe not to a preste to schedde 
bloode; I graunte perto; but [etc.]. 1526 Piler. Perf \W. 
de W. 1531) 173 b, The vntreatable irefull persone wyll obiect 
& saye [ete.}. 31560 J. Davs tr. Séetdane's Comm. 58, 
Ynto such as will question and obiect what shall we then 
do? 1865 Dickens A/ut, Fr. tv. xiv, ‘Then it is the lady as 
formerly objected? J/od. I think I'll have a smoke, if you 
don't object. 

b. with Zo (sometimes agains?, rarely at) or inf: 
To bring forward a reason against; to state, and 
maintain by argument, one’s disagreement with or 
disapproval of; now usually in weakened sense : 
To express, or merely to fecl, disapproval of; to 
have an objection fo, disapprove of, dislike. (The 
prevailing current sense.) 

1513 More Asch. ///, Wks. 60/1 Y" kinges mother obiected 
openly against his mariage. 1678 Kymer 77ag. last Age 8 
‘Those who object against reason, are the Fanaticks in 
Poetry. 1735 Pore Donne Sat. w. 117 Ilis Patience I pro- 
voke, Mistake, confound, object at all he spoke. 1758 Av. 
Reg. 98/2 The doctor objected against fifteen, and the council 
for the crown against three. 1775 SHERIDAN Arvads 11. i, 
*Tis more unreasonable in you to object to a lady you know 
nothing of. 1839 Keicutiey //1s¢. Eng. 11.68 He objected 
to this asa harsh measure. 1865 Dickens J/ué, Fr... xii, 
Would the lady object to my lighting the pair of candles? 
1869 J. Martineau ss. 11. 176 We object to the argument 
on scientific grounds. 1885 J/auch. Exam. 6 Nov. 5/3 They 
objected to be actors in a farce. 

+c. zxfr. To bring a charge or accusation. Ods. 

r6rr Diste Acts xxiv. 19 Who ought to have beene here 
before thee, and obiect, if they had ought against me. 

Hlence Obje‘cting z//. sb. and ppl a. 

1552 Ilutoet, Obiectinge, odiectus, obfectio. 1886 Mus. 
Lysw Liston Paston Carew III. ii. 32 Petrarca had .. praised 
Yetta Carew with dangerous fervency to his objecting Laura. 

Objectable (sbdgektab'l), 2, Also 8 erron. 
-ible. [f. OpsecT v. + -ABLE.] 

1. That may be objected, or urged as an objcc- 
tion, chargeable (agaius? or to.. ? Obs. 

1656 Artif. Mandsom.145 As for that depravednesse of 
mind..it is as objectable against all those things. /érd. 173 
Nothing of consequence was objeciable to Christ. 1667 
Decay Chr. Prety vi. ?7 There are but two objections ..and 
these are usually objectable to one sin as well as to another. 

2. That may be objected to, objectionable. 

1775-83 5. J. Pratt Liberal Opin. 1 120, I have ventured 
to assert that [etc.} .. Objectible as this may seem, I inust 
take upon me..to push the point farther. 1776 — Puprl of 
Pleasuve V1. 10, I will not, Delia, distress you. I see 
nothing at present objectible. 1885 Ang. /d/ustr. M/ag. VII. 
230 As for marriage.. (the lady not objectable,and an addition 
of fortune attending) I have no unconquerable aversion to it. 

t Objectant. Oss. rare. [f. Opsect v. +-anT], 
Cf. I. objectan? pr. pple.} One who or that which 
objects or objectifies. 

1625 Git Sacr. Philos. 1. 145 If the Father (had been 
incarnate], then the fountaine of the Deitie should become 
not the objectanl, or being which understandeth, but onely 
the object understood. 

Objectation (pbdzckté-fan). ave, [Noun of 
action from L, oljectare to OwsecT: cf. L. objecta- 
Zio reproach.} The action of objecting or making 
objections. So Objectative (gbdzektativ), a., 
given to objecting, fond of making objections ; 
+ Objectator (Ods. rave—°), an objector. 

1656 DBroust Glossogr., Objectator (Lat.), he that re- 
proacheth or lays to ones charge. 1873 HeLrs Anim. § 
Mast. vi. (1875) 146 If he is only objeclativeand Ellesinerian. 
1886 Stusss Lect. Aled. & Mod. fist. vii. 143 Knotty 
questions..are discussed... without strife or objectation. 

Objected (gbdzektéd), pp/. a. [f. Oxsecr v.] 

+1. Placed over against or opposite ; presented 
to the view or perception. Ods. or arch, 

1606 N. Baxter Alan Created in Farr S. P. Fas. 7 (1848) 
238 The forehead kept obiected phantasie, The hinder part 
reteyneth memorie. 1668 Howe less. Nighteous (1825) 
30 This objected or exhibited glory is coitall: 1713 C'TESS 
WincuEtsea AJ/isc. Poems 86 i Dream, a vision.. Hangs on 
my pensive Heart, and bears it down More than the weight 
of an objected Crown. 1848 R. I. Witperrorce Doectr. 
Picarnation xiv. (1852) 414 ‘he inspiration of Scripture. 
as the imparted record of objected truth. . 

+2. Addnced in argument, esp. against some- 
thing; urged as an objection. Ods. or arch. 

1641 Muton Pre/. Episc. Wks, (1851) 89 To ailedge for 
Images the ancient Fathers, Dionysius,and this our objected 


lrenzus. 1669 W. Horper Alem. Speech 119 The former 
part of this objected difficulty. : 
Objectee (pbdzékti*). [f, OBsect v. + -EE.} 


A person objected to; ons against whom an ebjec- 
tion is made. 


OBJECT-GLASS. 


1861 Even. Siar 4 Oct., The Revising Barrister remarked 
that..the production of the stamped duplicate was merely 
evidence that the notice had been sent tothe objectee. ‘lhe 
signature of the objector must be proved. 1884 Pall Mall G. 
19 Sept. 8/2 The word .. could refer only to the place of 
abode of the objectee at the time the objection was made. 

Object-glass (p-bdzékt,glas). [Oxsecr sé. 3.] 
The lens or combination of lenses in a telescope, 
microscope, or other optical instrument, which is 
situated nearest to the object, and thus receives the 
rays of light directly from it. (Cf. EyeE-GLass 4.) 

1665 R. [looxe A/icrogr. ii. 4, 1..plac’d it between the 
Object-glass and the light. 1784 Herscuetin PArl, Trans. 
LXXV. 44 Turning or unscrewing the object-glass or 
speculum alittie. 1829 Vat. Philos. 1. Optics x. 27(U.K.S.) 
The triple achromatic object-glass .. consists of .. a concave 
flint glass lens placed between two convex lenses of crown 
glass. 1839 G. Birp Naé. PAr/. 390 Vhe magnifying power 
of these telescopes is found by dividing the focal length of 
the object-glass by that of the eye-glass. 

Objectification (sbdgc:ktifiké!fon). [n. of 
action from OBJECTIFY: see -FICATION.] The 
action of objectifying, or condition of being objecti- 
fied ; an instance of this, an external thing in which 
an idea, principle, etc. is expressed concretely. 
1836-7 Sir W. Hamitton .Wetaph. xiii. (1870) 11. 432 This 
discrimination of self from self,—this objectification,—is the 
quality which constitutes the essential peculiarity of Cogni- 
tion. 1900 Stooparp £vol. Eng. Novel 78 These mystic 
symbols are like the weird sisters in ‘Macbeth’; they are 
the objectification of mystery. . 
Objectify (gbdzerktifoi), v. [ff med.L. odject- 
um Opsecr sb. + -FY; after L. type *oljectificare.] 
traxs. To make into, or present as, an object, esp. 
as an object of sense; to render objective; to 
express in an external or concrete form. 

1836-7 Sir W. Hamitton A/etapé. xlii. (1870) 11. 432 Con- 
sciousness . . projects, as it were, this subjective phanomenon 
from itself,—views it at a distance,—in a word, objectifies it. 
1856 Dove Legic Chr. Faith .. ii. 70 In the latter [case] we 
objectify knowledge. 1880 W. Wattace in Encycl. Brit. 
XI. 620/2 The theory of the mind as objectified in the 
institutions of law, the family, and the state, 1s discussed in 
the ‘ Philosophy of Right’. 

Hence Obje‘ctified ff/. a,, Obje-ctifying vé/. 
5b, and ppd, a. 

1868 Contemp. Rev. VII. 612 Morality. .is a certain state 
of mind viewed in relation to certain objectified objects of 
a wider consciousness 1883 A. Barratt Phys. Metempiric 
73 Considered as impressed..it is a phenomenon, and.. 
becomes through the inner objectifying process worked up 
into an external object or event. 1892 Trait in 19th Cent. 
Dec. 964 The objectifying faculty became..weakened. 

Objection (gbdzekfan).  [a. F. objection (12- 
13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. odjectién-em a 
throwing before, upbraiding, reproach, objection, 
n. of action f. objicévre to OBJECT. ] 

1. a. The action of objecting, or stating something 
in opposition to a person or thing; b. That which 
is objected, a statement made in opposition; +a 
charge or accusation against a person (0ds.); an 
adverse reason, argument, or contention, Now 
often in weakened sense : An expression, or merely 
a feeling, of disapproval, disagreement, or dislike 
(esp. in phr. fo have az (or 220) objection). To take 
oljection: to bring forward a reason against some- 
thing, or merely to state one’s disapproval of or 
disagreement with it; to object. e@. A document 
in which an objection is stated. 

1380 Wrcuir S<é, Ves. 11. 198 Here ben many objecciouns 
bat bes wordis of Crist ben false. 1387 Trrvisa /ligden 
(Rolls) VIL. 157 Peraventure pere is an objectioun, it 
falleb nou3t a preost pat he schede blood. 1432-50 tr. 
Higden (Rolls) 1. 379 An obieccion was made..to the 
bischoppe. -how so mony seyntes my3hte be in that londe, 
and alle confessores and noo martit. 1513-14 Acts fien.VI/1, 
c.  Aconvenyen!t peremptorie day to prove hys objeccion 
and allegacion. 1613 Suaxs. len. V'///, 1. ii. 307 Speake 
on, Sir; I dare your worst obiections, 1691 T. HaLe Acc. 
sVew Invent. 40 To which nothing is so much as pretended 
1o, in Objection by the Officers. 1736 BuTLeR Aad, u. viii. 
383 ‘The objections which may be made against arguing 
trom the Analogy of Nature. 1813 S&. Character (ed, 2) 1. 
1g0 If Lucy had no objection to him, I admire her for 
letting him see it. 1866 Dk. Arcyut. Reign Law (1871) 
426 note, Mr. Mahaffy..has taken objection to the breadth 
of meaning I have given..to the word ‘motive’. 1875 
Jowett #/a/o \ed. 2) I. 281, I have no objection to join with 
you inthe enquiry. /érd¢. 1V.239 A serious objection which 
may be urged against this doctrine. . 

+2. fransf. or fig. An adverse action, an assault. 

a1450 Mankind (Brandl) 824 pe ineuetabyll obieccione 
of iny gostly enmy. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 79 

They have .. suffred actually or in dede many obieccions & 
iniuryes innocently. @1586 SipNny Arcadia, 23 The parts 
either not armed, or weakly armed. .should have bin sharpely 
visited, but that the answer was as quicke as the objection. 

+3. The action of throwing, or condition of being 
thrown, in the way, or so as to intercept something 
else; interposition. Ods. 

1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 56 ‘The mune is in eclips be the 
obiectione of the eird. c16z2 Cuarman /iiad xx. 223 His 
worst shall be withstood With sole objection of myself. 

+b. The condition of there being something in 


the way; hindrance, obstruction. Ods. 
a 1667 Jer. Taycorin Spurgeon 77eas. Dav, Ps. |xxxv. 13 
Our wayis troublesome, obscure, full of objection and danger, 
+4, Presentation to the view or to the mind, or 


that which is so presented; representation ; offcr. 
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1554 W. Prat Africa E ijb, By that representacion they 
be warned of the mortall condicion by one of the sayd 
obiections, and by the other of the passion of Iesus Christ. 
1596 Edward ///, 1. ii, 123 Art thou cue To speak the 
more than heavenly word of yea, To my objection in thy 
beauteous love? 1649 Jen. ‘Vavior Gt, Lavmip. xv. § 18 
Which Prediction he made, that they might nol be scandalized 
at the sadness of objection of the Passion, but be confirmed 
in their belief. : 

Objectionable (fbdzekfanab'l), a. (s4.) [f. 
ptec. + -ABLE.J Open to objection; that may be 
objected to; against which an adverse reason may 
be urged; now often in weakened sensc: Exciting 
disapproval or dislike, unacceptable, disagreeable, 
unpleasant. 

1781 Cowrer Left. Wks. 1837 XV. 110 It does not appear 
to me that the expression is objectionable: it is plain, 
indeed, but not bald. 1851 Carpenter Man. Phys. (ed. 2) 
571 It is .. not unfreqnently termed the ganglionic system. 
-. But this term is objectionable, as leading to a supposed 
analogy between this system and the geoeral nervous system 
of Invertebrata, 1856 Miss Mutock ¥. Hali/ar ii, But all 
this was highly objectionable to Jael. 1881 Lavy Heruert 
Edith 31 People about them..of a very objectionable kind. 
1881 Fexn Off to the Wolds xxii. 156 The crocodiles are 
most objectionable beasts. 

as sd, An objectionable person or thing. 

1884 Blackw. Alag. Mar. 295/2 We consign our own 
‘objectionables’ to Jericho, 1886 R. Kipiinc Departm. 
Ditties, etc. (1899) 117 ‘lhe whiskified Objectionable, Un- 
clean, abominable, out-at-heels. 

Hence Obje.ctionability = next; also, some- 
thing objectionable ; Obje‘ctionableness, the 
quality of being objectionable; Obje:ctionably 
adv,, in an objectionable manner. 

1865 Pall Mail G, 27 Mar. 3/1 What possible objection- 
abilities may the practice of riding to hounds lead to? 1856 
Ruskin Med, Part. U1. wv. xiii, § 25 Expressive of general 
objectionableness and unpleasantness. 1892 E. Kreves 
Homeward Bound 322 One of the objectionably placed 
churches in the Alhambra precincts. 

Objectional, a. [f. OpsecTion + -AL.] 

1. Of the nature of, or involving, objection. 

1651 C. Cartwiicut Cert. Relig. 1. 42 Nomore prejudicial or 
objectionall..then the disputations inthe Schools. 1827 Aix- | 
MAN /Tist. Scot. IV. x, 348 The objectional acts of his Majesty. | 

2. Open to objection, objectionable. 

1799 Mrs. JANE West Zale of Times III. 138 Interpreters 
.-have substituted a sort of gay licentiousness in the place 
of the objectional grossness. 1845 Blackw. Alag. LVI. 725 
A weak solution..may not be very objectional. 1897 HuGHEs 
Alediterranean Malta Fever i. 8 The name wmucrecoccus 
Melitensis..has not the same objectional characters. 

Objectioner. vare—'. [See -Fx.] = next. 

1799 Wasuincron Lett, Writ. 1893 XIV. 177 The testi- 
mony of Generals Lincoln, Knox, Brocks, Jackson, and 
others. . would be a counterpoise to the objectioners, 

Objectionist. vere. [f. OBsecTIoNn + -1sT.] 
One who offers an objection; an objector, 

1607 WaLk1nxcTon Of¢. Glass 91 To shend it from all the.. 
stabadoes of any..objectionist. 1836-7 Sin W. HamitTon 
Metaph, xii. (1870) 11. 423 So far our objectionist. | 

Obje-ctist. xae. ‘One versed in the objective 
philosophy or doctrine’ (Worcester 1846, citing 
Lelectic Rev.). 

Objectivate, v. [f. OpsEecTrivE a.+-aTe. Cf. 
F. objectiver (neologisin in Littré).] vans. To 
render objective; = OBJECTIFY. 

1873 Contemp. Rev. XXI. 447 Knowledge or perception is 
an eftect of the objectivating will. : 

Obje:ctiva'tion. [n. of action from prec. : 
so in mod.F., neologism in Littré.] “The action 
of making objective, or an instance of this ; 
OBJECTIFICATION, 


1873 Contemp. Rev. XX1. 447 The degree of ‘objectivation 
of Wil’ in phenomena is what divides them into kinds. 
1886 W.S. Litty Chapt. Europ. Hist. 11. 199 Lhe objectiva- 
tion of the principles of '89. 1894 A. anc Cock Lane 217 
Objectivations of ideas or images, consciously or uncon- 
sciously present to the mind. 

Objective (sbdzektiv), a. and 56. [ad. Schol. 
L. objectiv-us (21300, in ady. objectivé in Duns 
Scotus Qu. de Anima 17,14), f. objectus ppl. a., 
objectum sb.; F. oljectif, -ive (represented by the | 
adv. objectzvement, 15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj, t1. Philos. Pertaining or considered in 
relation to its object; constituting, or belonging 
to, an object of action, thought, or feeling (as dis- 
tinguished from the cxercise of the-e) ; ‘ material’, 
as opposed to sudjective or ‘formal’ (in the old 
sense of these words). Ods. 

1620 Brent tr. Savpi's Hist. Counc. Trent viu. 799 [He] 
added, that, where they were dedicated, .. a worship did 
belong vnto them, besides the adoration dire vnto the Saint 
worshipped in them, caliing this adoration Relatiue, and 
the other Obiectiue. 1645 RutHerrorp 7ryal and Tri. 
Faith vii. (1845) 85 Christ himself, the objective happiness, 
is far above a created and formal beatitude, which 1ssueth 
from him. 1675 TRantRNE Chr. Ethics 16 Objective happi- 
ness is all the goodness that is fit to be enjoyed either in 
God or in His creatnres: while formal happiness is an 
active enjoyment of all objects by contemplation and love, 
attended with full complacency in all their perfections. 

+b. Of or pertaining to the object or end as the 
cause of action; odyec/ive cause = final cause: sec 
Cause 5b. 4), 5. Obs. 

1626 J. Yatus [bis ad Cesarem u. 25 God, .. who doth .. 
by a most sweet influence, and not by any coactiue violence, 
nor yet only by obiective allurements, .. turne the wils ‘of | 


OBJECTIVE. 


men at his pleasure. 1678 CupworiH /ufeld. Syst. 1. iii, 170 
Aristotle’s first mover is not properly the efficient, but only 
the final and objective cause, of the feavenly motions, 

2. Lhilos, Used of the existence or nature of 
a thing as an object of consciousness (as distinguished 
from an existence or nature termed sudjective). 

The Scholastic Philosophy made the distinction between 
what belongs to things subjectively isudjectivé), or as they 
are ‘in themselves ’, and what belongs 10 them objectively 
(objective), as they are presenled to consciousness. In later 
times the custom of considering the perceiving or thinking 
consciousness as pie-eniinently ‘the subject ' brought about 
a different use of these words, which now prevails in philo- 
sophical language. According to this, what is consideied 
as belonging to the perceiving or thinking self is called 
subjective, and what is considered as independent of the 
perceiving or thinking self is called in contrast objective. 
As to this transition of use (which primarily concerns the 
word subjective, and affects objective as its antithesis) result- 
ing tm what is almost an exchange of sense between the two 
adjectives, see Hamitton Aerd's H’ks. 806 note, R. L. 
Nettresmip Philos. Lect. & Remains 1. 193 

+a. Opposed to sadyjective in the older sense = 
‘in itself’: Existing as an object of consciousness 
as distinct from having any real cxistence; con- 
sidered only as presented to the mind (not as it is, 
or may be, in itself or its own nature. Cds. 

[e 1325 Occam Sent, 1, Dict. 2, qu. 8E, Universale non est 
aliquid reale hahens esse sub.ectivum nec in aniina nec 
extra aniinam, sed tantum habet esse cbiectivum in anima 
et est quoddam fictum habens esse tale in esse obiectivo, 
quale habet res extra in esse subiectivo.]} 

1647 Jer. Tavtor Lid. Proph. 133 This confession was the 
objective foundation of faith; and Christ and his Apostles, 
the subjective, 1659 Pearson Creed ii, (1839) 168 “In the 
beginning was the Word '; there «as must signify an actual 
existence; and if so, wby in the next sentence (‘the Word 
was with God ’) shall the same verb signify an objective being 
only? 1927-41 CuamBers Cyc, Olyective ..is used in the 
schools in speaking of a thing which exists no otherwise than 
as an object known. The esse, or eaistence of such thing 
is said to be objective. 1744 BerneLtey Sz7 7s § 292 Natuial 
phanomena are only natural appearances. They are, there- 
fore, such as we see and perceive them: ‘Their real and 
objective natures are, therefore, the same. 

b. Opposed to seéjective in the modern sense : 
That is or belongs to what is presented to con- 
sciousness, as opposed to the consciousness itself; 
that is the object of perception or thought, as 
distinct from the perceiving or thinking subject ; 
hence, that is, or has the character of being, 
a ‘thing’ external to the nrind; real. 

This sense is occasional in writers of the later 171th and 
early 18th c. (the early examples being nivre or less transi- 
tional) ; but its current use appears to he derived from Kant, 
and to uppear in Eng. subsequently to 1790, and chiefly 
after 1817 (see quot. from Coleridge). 

1647 J. CaARDELL Servi. (1648) 15 We do not say, That God 
doth infuse any positive, objective mahce or wickedness 
into the hearts of men. 1662 Saiwiincet. Orig. Sacr. ut. i. 
§ 3 The Idea may be considered in 1egard of its Objective 
Reality, or as it 1epresents some outward object. /did., 
Wee are ap! to imagine such a Power in the understand- 
ing, whereby it may form Idea‘s of such things which 
have no objective reality at all. 1724 Wa1is Logic u. ii. §8 
Objective certainly, is when the proposition is certaiuly 
true in itself; and subjective, when we are certain of the 
truth of it. The one is in things, the other is in our minds. 
1793 Monthly Rev. Xi. 498 Have the objects. .in fact a real 
objective existence, independent of our mode of perceiving 
them? 1817 CoLteripce Sieg. Lit. 1. x. 100 ihe very 
words odjective and subjective of such constant recurrence 
in the schools of yore, I have ventured 10 re-introduce. 1853 
Hamitton Discuss., Philos, Uncond:tioned 5 note, In the 
philosophy of mind, subjective denotes what is referred to 
the thinking subject, rhe Ego; objective what Lelongs to the 
object of thought, the Non-Ego. 1856 De Quincey Confess. 
Wks. V. 265 xofe, Objective: This word, so nearly un- 
intelligible in 1821, so intensely scbolastic, and, consequently, 
when surrounded by familiar and vernacular words, sv 
apparently pedantic, yet, on the other hand, so indis- 
pensable to accurate thinking, and to wide thinking, has 
since 1821 lLecome too common to eed any apology. 1861 
Mace Usrtit. 43 A person who sees in moral obligation..an 
ohjective reality belonging to the province of ‘Things in 
themselves’. 1879 Farrar Sé. Paul 1. 372 This [Christ’s 
resurrection} was an histo:ic objective fact. 


3. iransf. (fiom 2b. a. Of a petson,awriting, work 
ofart, etc.: Dealing with, or laying stress upon, that 
which is external tothe mind; treating of outward 
things or events, rather than inward thoughts or 
feelings; regarding or repiesenting things from 
an olsjective standpoint. (Occas., aiter mod. Ger. 
oljektiv: Treating a subject so as to exhibit the 
actual facts, not coloured by the feelings or opinions 


of the writer.) 

1855 Fitz). STEPHEN in Camzd. Ess. 190 The book [Robinson 
Crusoe]... is, tousea much-abused word, eminently objective; 
that is, the circumstances are drawn from a real study of 
things as they are, and not in order to exemplify the work- 
ings of a particular habit of mind. 1878 GLapstone /rin, 
Homer xiii. 153 Of all poets he [Homer] is the most objective, 
and the least speculative. 1888 Urvce Amer. Comm. IL. 
Ixxv. 619 To compleie the survey of the actualities of party 
politics by stating in a purely positive, or as the Germans 
say ‘objective’, way, what the Americans think about. . their 
system. 1899 Lecky Map of Life ii. 8 English character 
on both sides ot the Atlantic Is an eminently objective one— 
a character in which thoughts, interests, and emotions are 
most hahitually thrown on that which is without. 

b. ied, Applied to symptoms * observed by 
the practitioner, in distinction from those which 


are only {elt by the patient’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1892). 


OBJECTIVE. 


1877 Roserts Handbk. Acad. (ed. 3) I. 19 The actual 
clinical pbenomena observed, especially those of an objective 
character. 1898 Ad/butt's Syst. Med. V. 871 He manifests 
the subjective and objective signs of valvular disease. 

4. With fo; That is the object of sensation or 
thought; that is presented or exposed as an object, 
perceived, apprehended, etc. In A/efaph. Related 
as object to subject (see OBJEcT sd. 6). 

1762 Gipson A/isc. Wes, (1814) 1V. 148 Operations, which 
are made objective to sense by the means of speech, gesture 
and action, 1837 New Mouthly Mag. L. 535 The inhabi- 
tants of tbis hostel were seldom ‘objective’ to the garish 
eye of day, 1841 Mvers Cath, Th, iv. § 13. 251 The 
Supreme Creator has ,. so separated Himself from His 
creation as to make it objective to Himself. . 

5. Perspective. That is, or belongs to, the object 
of which the delineation is required. 

1706 Puittips, Line Objective (in Perspect.), is the Line of 
an Object; from whence the Appearance is sought for in 
the Draught or Picture. 1727-41 CHampers Cycl. sv. Line, 
Objective Line, in perspective, is any line drawn on the 
geometrical plane, whose representation is sought for in the 
draught, or picture. /did. s.v. Plane, Objective Plane, in 
perspective, is any plane situate in the horizontal plane, 
whose representation in perspective is required. /6id/, s.v. 
Perspective, To exhibit the perspective appearance, /, of an 
objective point, H. . 

6. Applied to the lens or combination of lenses 
in an optical instrument which is nearest to the 
object (objective glass; now commonly called 
object-glass, or simply odjective), 

1753 Suort tn Parl, Trans. XLVIII. 1€5 An heliometer; 
which is an instrument, consisting of two objective glasses, 
for measuring the diameters of the planets. 1762 Maty 
thid. LIL. 375 The objective-glass of ny 9g feet telescope. 
1837 Gorinc & PritcHarpd Microgr. 153 So far as the 
objective part of the instrument is concerned. ; 

7. Gram. Expressing or denoting the object of 
an action; sec. applied to that case of mod.Ing. 
in which a substantive or pronoun stands when it 
is the object of a verb, or is governed by a preposi- 
tion, with which it forms an attributive or advb. 
phrase (see OnsEcT sé. 7); also to the relation of 
such noun or pronoun to such verb or preposition. 

The accusative and dative of earlier Eng. (as well as the 
insirumental, locative, and ablative of prehistoric times) are 
merged in mod, Eng, in the objective, which in personal 
and relative pronouns is distinct in form from the nominative, 
bul in sbs. and other pronominal words ts identical with the 
nominative. 

1763 Lowtu Eng. Gram. (ed, 2) 32 A Case, which follows 
the Verb Active, or the Preposition. .answers tothe Oblique 
Cases in Latin; and may be properly enough called the 
‘Objective Case. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram, (ed. 5) I. &6 
There seems to be gieat propriety in admitting a case in 
English substantives, which shall serve to denote the objects 
of active verbs and of prepositions ; and which is, therefore, 
properly termed the odjective case. /bid, 268 Part of a 
sentence, .may be said to be in the objective case, or to be 
put objectively. governed, by the active verb...Sentences or 
phrases under this circumstance, may be termed objective 
sentences or phrases. 1879 Rony Lat. Gram. w. xi. § 1312 
[Genitive denoting] Object of action implied in snbstantives 
and adjectives, (Objective genitive.) 1881 Mason £uy. 
Gram, (ed. 24) § 368 When a verb, participle, or gerund 
denotes an action which is directed towards some object, 
the word denoting that object stands in the objective rela- 
tion to the verb, participle, or gerund. 

8. Objective point: orig. A/i/. the point towards 
which the advance of troops is directed; hence 


gen. the point aimed at. 

1864 Daily Tel. 18 Oci., In acquiring possession of Atlanta 
the Federals have gained a great..advantage. It is the 
objective point to which their western campaign was 
directed, 1865 Spectator 4 Feb. 117 No light as to his 
next ‘objective point’, as the slang phrase goes, has yet 
been gained. 1890 7¥ses 27 Dec. 9/1 When the railway is 
extended to Mafeking, the objective point in Mashona-land 
is siill 800 miles from the base, 1893 EArt Dunmore 
Pamirs I, 338 The city of Meshed being my objective 
poinl. 

_9. Characterized by objecting; that states ob- 
jections: cf, OBJECTIVELY 4. 

1814 W. Taytor in Afonthly Afag. XXXVI. 34 Let 
us examine Mr. Pilgrim's objective argument. 1833 Hr. 
Martineau Brooke Farm t. 14° And what says Sergeant 
Rayne?’ ‘He too ts of the objective school, sir’. ‘And 
were his objections listened to?’ 

B. sé. (elliptical uses of the adj.) 

1. Short for objective glass (see A.6): the objcct- 
glass of an optical instrument. 

1835 Linptey /ntrod. Bot. (1848) 1. 17, 1 commonly make 
use, in important investigations, of the three strongest of 
Plissl’s objectives. 1879 Newcoms & Hot.ven Astrou. 6t 
The construction of the achromatic objective. 1889 Nature 
31 Oct, 648 An objective which can be adjusied to work as 
either a photographic or visual objective. 

2. Gram. Short for objective case: sce A. 7. 

1861 Ancus //andbk, Eng. Tongue 275 Objeciive wilh 
Passive Verb. 1881 Mason Eng. Grau, (ed, 24) § 80 nole, 

The fact that pronouns still distinguish the Objective from 
the Nominative .. compels us to recognize three cases itt 
English. 

3. Short for objective point (see A. 8); also fir. 


something aimed at, an object or end. 

1881 Burnie Alem. Thomas 152 At Johnstown, one objective 
was the Cambrian Works. 1882 7imes 10 Feb., Servian 
Railways..have been for years past the objective of in- 
numerable financial attempts, 1882 Standard! 14 July, The 
objective must be Cairo, ..the most useful sirategical point. 
1894 Dublin Rev, Apr. 391 The king had for his objective 
the divorce, and contingently the religious policy .. sub- 
sequently engrafted upon it. 

Vor, VII, 
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4. Something objective or external to the mind. 

1884 Chr. Conturw. 20 Mar. 536/2 The value and attraction 
of the externals and objectives. 

Objectively (gbdze*ktivli), adv. [f. prec. adj. 
+-LY*.jJ In an objective manner or relation: in 
senses I-3 opposed to subjectively in various senses. 

+1. In relation to its object; as to the object of 


the action. és. 

1624 Br. Mountacu New Gage 133 Cyril restrayneth. .‘thou 
shalt not covet or desire ’, unto one particular Ac}, objectively, 
the not-fusting after or desiring of a Woman, 1631 J 
Burces Answ. Rejoined Pref. 36 The people.. worshipped 
God and the King: tbe ceremonie was materially the 
same; but objectively different; one Civill, the other 
Sacred. 1673 H. More App. Autid. Idol. 17 He must.. 
bow towards the Cherubins objectively, and not meerly 
circumstantially. 1 Norris Pract, Dise. (1707) 1V. 
167 That love wbereby a man loves God, taking the Term 
objectively. 

+b. By means of, or in the way of, an‘ objective 
cause’; by the attraction of some object or end. 


(See OBJECTIVE Tb.) Obs. 

1675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 165 Some think that 
Christ by his hunger did objectively allure Satan to tempt 
him, that so he might overcome him. 1678 Cupwortu 
Intell, Syst. t iit, 170 ‘That which it self being moved, 
(objectively, or by Appetite and Desire of the First Good) 
moveth otber things. 

+2. As an object of consctousness, as presented 
to or perceived by the mind (not as it is in itself). 

a 1617 P. Bayne Lect. (1634) 315 Not from any inward habit 
.. but from some external suavities objectively apprebended. 
1642 W. Price Sera. 19 Our Creed is objectively called 
our faith. 1646 Sir T. Browne /’seud. £f.120 The Basilisk 
..receiveth the rayes of his Antipathy and venemous 
emissions which objectively move his sense. 1662 STILLINGFL. 
Orig. Sacr. tu. i. § 3 The Divine Intellect doth understand 
things by their Idea's, which are.. the things themselves 
as they are objectively represented to the understanding. 
1682 H. More Anuot. Glanvill's Lux O,177 AS existent 
objectively, not really. 1727-41 CuHamuers Cycl. s.v. O6- 
jective, A thing is said to exist objectively, objective, when 
it exists no otherwise than in being known; or by being 
an object of the mind. ; ; 

3. As an object of consciousness, in distinction 
from the mind or conscious subject; in relation 
to what is external to the mind; externally, really, 


in actnal outward fact. 

1817 W. Taytor in JJonthly Rev. LXXXIIL. 461 The 
manner in which the thing becomes a phznomenon..is 
explicable only subjectively, not objectively. 1832 Austin 
Furispr. (1879) U1. xlii, 737 In the language of Kant, that 
exists objectively which hes without the understanding or 
which the understanding knows by looking beyond itself. 
1855 H. Srexcer /'rinc. Psychol, (1872) I. 1. vi. 122 What is 
objectively a nervous action and subjectively a feeling. 
1899 Gd. Words 30 Any miracle. .ascribed to our Lord was 
objectively real. 

+4. By way of objection or adverse reason. Ods. 

1593 R. Harvey Philad. 40 Hee allowed his fathers lawes 
for his time, lesse any man should objectiuely quarrell with 
him. 1642 Sirk FE, Derine Sp. on Relig. 149 int ine here by 
way of anticipation prevent that which will else come in 
objectively upon me. : 

. Gram. In the objective case or relation. 

(Cf. quot. 1698 tn sense 1.) 1824 |see Osjective A. 7], 
1881 Mason Lug. Gram. (ed. 24) Index, Possessive case.. 
used objectively, 72. 

Obje‘ctiveness. [fas prec. + -NESS.] The 
quality or character of being objective; the quality 
of presenting itself as an object of sense (quot. 
1677); existence as an object external to the mind; 
(of a person, work of art, etc.) the character of 
dealing with or representing outward things rather 


than inward feelings. 

a1677 Hate Privt. Orig. Man. 1, i. 1 Is there such a 
motion or objectiveness of external Bodies which produceth 
light or colour..? the Faculty of Sight is fitted to receive 
that impression or objectiveness, and that objectiveness 
fitted and accommodate to that Faculty. @ 1834 CoLeripGe 
Confess. Eng. Spir. vii. (1840) 93 No man.. can recognize 
his own inward experiences in such writings, and not find 
an objectiveness, a confirming and assuring outwardness, 
and all the main characters of reality, reflected therefrom 
on the spirit. 1856 Froupe //ist. sing. (1858) I. v. 391, The 
healthy objectiseness of an old English Chronicler is no 
longer possihle for us. 1881 Le Conte Sight 13 In smell, 
there ts an equal commingling of subjectiveness and ob- 
jectiveness. 

Objectivism. [f. Opsecrive a. +-1sm.] The 
tendency to lay stress upon what is objcctive or 
external to the mind; the philosophical doctrine 
that knowledge of the non-ego is prior in sequence 
and importance to that of the ego; the character 
(in a work of art, etc.) of being objective. So 
Objectivist, one who holds or advocates the 
doctrine of objectivism (also a/trib.); Objectiv- 
istic a., charactetizcd by objectivism. 

1872 W. G. Warp in Dublin Rev. Jan. 71 It is a favourite 
argument of Mr. Mill’s, that objectivism keeps moral science 
in a stationary state. /did,, Objectivists hold as strongly 
as phenomenists, that the morality of actions is importantly 
affected by their consequences, 1876 Mivart Less. /r. Nat. 
24 The dogmas which the objectivist philosophy enunciates. 
1883 Epersnem Life Alessiah (1886) 1.208 ‘rue religion is 
ever objectivistic, sensuous subjectivistic. 

Objectivity (ebdzekti-viti). [mod. f. med.L. 
objectiv-us; see -1TY. Cf. F. objectivité (1878 in 
Dict, Acad.).} The quality or character of being 
objective; external reality; objectiveness, 


OBJECTOR. 


1803 Edin. Rev. 1. 258 In both these views it |philosophy} 
has relation only to their objectivily. [1812 SoutHey Owni- 
ana |. 220 A confusion of (what the Schoolmen would have 
called) Objectivety and Subjectivety.} 1848 J. H. Newman 
Loss & Gain m, vi. (1858) 311, 1 am not denying..the ob- 
jectivity of revelation. 1851 Cariyre Sterding 11. ii, (1872) 

6 The principle of this difference..seems to be tbat well- 
snown one of the predominant objectivity of the Pagan 
mind, 1884 F. Tempre KXelat. Relig. & Se. i. (1885) 16 
Kant appears to bave no escape from assigning this objec- 
tivity of space to delusion. ; 

Objectivize (fbdze‘ktivaiz), v. [f OpsEctIVE 
a.+-1ZE.J ¢rans. To render objective ; to objectify. 

1856 Masson £ss., The. Poetry 432 Goethe's theory of 
poetical or creative literature was, that it is nothing else 
than the moods of its practitioners objectivized as they rise. 
1874 BusHNELL Forgiveness & Law Introd. 12, 1..accounted 
for the word as one by which the disciple objectivizes his 
own feelings, 1899 Westin. Gaz. 8 June 3/1 Tbe tendency 
to externalise and objectivise spiritual things. 

Objectivo- (pbdzéktai-vo), used as combining 
form ot OBJECTIVE @., in Objectivo-objective a., 
of the nature of an object-object ; Objectivo-sub- 
jective a., of the nature of an object-subject. 

1836-7 Six W. Hamitton MWelaph. xxxix. (1859) II. 385 The 
cognition ..is Objective, cr rather Objectivo-Objective, when 
held to consist in an immediate perception of the power or 
efficacy of causes in the external and internal worlds; and 
Subjective, or rather Objectivo-Subjective, when viewed as 
given in a self-consciousness alone of the power or efficacy 
of our own volitions. ; 

Objectize (pbdzéktaiz), v. [f OBsecr sd. + 
“12K. trans. To make into an object, render 
objective, objectify. So Objectiza:tion, the action 
of making (something) an object of thought. 

1668 Witkins Real Char. ti. ix. 227 Actions of the Under- 
standing and Judgment .. in the first Objectization of a 
thing: or the reflexive Thought about it. 1817 CoteripGE 
Biog. Lit, xii. (1882) 134 The intelligence in the one tends 
to objectize itself, and in the other to know itself in the 
object. 1838 Slackw. Alag. XLII. 193 Man objecttses 
himself as ‘the human mind ’. 

Objectless (p-bdzéktlés), a. [f. OnsEcT sd, + 
-LESs.] Devoid of an object or objects, 

1. Having no object to which it is directed; not 
telative to something else as an object. 

1805 Soutney Madoc 1, tt, His eyes .. Fix'd lifelessly, or 
objectless they roll’d. 1868G. Macponatp Seaboard Parish 
I. xv. 224 Her eyes. .bad an infinite objectless outlook. 

b. esp. Having no object or end in view ; aim- 


less, purposeless. 

1818 Blackw. Mag. 111. 294 The dull and objectless mode 
of life adopted by too many of our nobility. 1846 TrRexcu 
Jirac. Introd. (1862) 51 They must not be aimless and 
objectless, fantastic freaks of power. 1879 JULIAN Haw- 
THORNE Laughing Mill, etc. 36, 1 set off on an objectless 
tramp. 5 ; 

2. Devoid of (visible) objects; presenting no 


object to the view. 

1820 Blackur, Mag. VII. 263 As we were obliged to keep 
the glasses up, our drive for several miles was objectless 
and dreary. 1860 Gossr Rom. Nat, Hist. 199 We trace the 
same bird far up in the solitudes of the sky, breaking inte 
view out of the objectless expanse. 

Ilence O-bjectlessly adv. ; O-bjectlessness. 

1859 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. in Frail. Geeg. Soc. XXIX. 
55 Vhey lie.. objectlessly, needlessly, when fact would be 
more profitable than falsehood. 1862 F. Hatt //indu 
Philos. Syst. 284 The doctrine of the objectlessness of 
Brahma’s so-called cognition. 1869 W. M. Rossetti: A/em. 
Sheliey p. \xxxii, The objectlessness of inventing sucha tale, 

Object-lesson : see under OnJEcT 56. 10. 


Object-matter. [f OBsect fp/.a. + MaTTER.] 

+1. (Vropetly two words: see OBsECT ff/. a. 1.) 
Matter presented to view, or to be employed as an 
instruinent or means to some end, Qés. 

1652 GauLe A/agastrom., 60 ‘The object matter or signall 
means of divining (by things in heaven, or on earth). 

2. The matter that is the object of some action 
or study; the matter dealt with or treated. (Usually 
coincident in sense with the more common szdyect- 


matter.) 

1836-7 Sir W. Hamitton Afetaph. (1877) 1. iii. 51 The first 
and second |definitions] define philosophy from its object- 
matter ;—that which itis about. 1860 MANseEL /’roleg. Log. 
iii. 93 To think actually we must think about something ; 
this soinething, the object-matter of thought,..must in the 
first instance be supplied through.. the senses. 1884 tr. 
Lotze’s Logic 28 A synthesis in which the .. requirement- 
would be completely satisfied in regard to any given object- 
matter. 


Objector (gbdgekta1), Also 7 -er, -our. [f. 
OBjJEct v. + -on, the form being coincident with 
that of the L. agent-n. from oljicére to OBJECT. 
But the Eng. form in -er has also been used: cf. 
rejecter.| One who objects or makes an objection ; 
one who brings forward a reason or argument 
against something, or expresses disapproval of or 


disagreement with it. . 
1640 Br. Hatt Epise. u. vi. 119 Let me put the Objector 
in minde that Jetc.} 1645 Mitton Setrach. Wks. 1738 I 
235 (Deut. xxiv. 1) If these objeciers might be the judges. 
of human frailty. 1654 Wxttiock Zootomia 496, I.. 
feare not the half-witted Objectours that I may meet wilh. 
1722 WoLLASTON Kelig, Wat. iv. 62 Another question, a 
posed ..to be proposed by anobjector. | 1861 {see OpjEcTEE]. 
1883 Froupe Short Stud. 1V. un iv. 215 Pe 
qualified to satisfy objectors. 1899 Whitaker's Adm. 400/1 


A conscientious objector to vaccinatiow can .. escape all 


penalties. 


OBJECTUAL. 


+ Objectual, ¢. Obs. [f. L. objectu-s a throw- 
ing against, an object + -AL.] Of the nature of an 
object; that is the object of some action, or that 
which is aimed at; that is a material or external 
object; objective. 

1606 Proc. agst, late Traitors 339 Without any other point 
or scope objectual to move unto. 1624 ‘I’, Apams Tezzple 
Wks. 1861 II, 296 Concerning the material temple, external 
or objectual idols. 

Objicient (fbdzi-f'ént).  [ad. L. objecéent-em, 
pr. pple. of objicére to OBsEcT.] One who objects, 
an objector; an opponentofa motionor proposition. 

1864 in WessTeR. 18.. Ocityie cites Cpt. WISEMAN. 
1894 Afonth June 223 With the commentary of the objicient’s 
character, antecedents,and circumstances. 1896 R. F, CLarke 
in 19th Cent, Aug. 221 (Train. of Jesuit), ‘Ihe ‘ objicients’ 
do their best to hunt out difficulties which may puzzle the 
exponent of the truth, who is called the ‘defendent’. 


Objuration (gbdguré-fon). vere. [n. of action 
from L. objuzrare to OBsJuRE.] The action of 
binding by oath, or of solemnly charging or en- 
treating as if under oath. 

a31557 Diuru. Occurr. (Banatyne Club) 15 Objuratioun of 
the fauouraris of Mertene Lutar, in the abbay of Haly rud- 
hous. 1623 Cockeram ul, A Sutuding by oath, Exorcisme, 
Obiuration, 1812 Scott Let, fo Southey 4 June in Lockhart, 
I wrote. .begging him..for the remembrance of bis father... 
and by every objuration I could think of. 

Objure (gbdziion), v. rare. [ad. L. oljirare 
to bind by an oath, f. 0d- (OB- 1) +yurare to swear. 
Cf. obs. F. odjurer (1460 in Godef.).] 

1. ¢rans. To bind by, or charge under oath. 

1613 R. Cawprey Table Alph., Obiure, binde by oath. 

2. zxir. To utter an oath, to swear. 

1830 Fraser's Mag. II. 178 As the people only laughed 
at him, he cried the..more vehemently; nay, at last, began 
objuring, foaming, imprecating. 

Objurgate (ghdzaugeit, pbdzvigelt), v. — [f. 
L. objurgal-, ppl. stem of objurgare to chide, 
rebuke, f. ob- (OB- 1) + 7uxgare to quarrel, scold.] 

trans. To rebuke severely; to chide, scold. 

1616 Buttokar Eng. Expos., Obiurgate, to chide, to re- 
prooue sharpely. 1856 R. A. VAUGHAN AZystics (1860) 1.242 
Violently had he objurgated that wretch of a groom. 1873 
Tristram Jfoad v. 90 The old man..objurgated his son, 

b. adbsol. or 2207. 

1642 Jer, TayLor Efése. xiv. 76 Command, but not objur- 
gate, 1837 CartyLe /y. Rev. II. y. vii, This poor Legis- 
lative..cannot act; can only objurgate and perorate. ze 
Swinpurne Ess. 6 Stud. (1875) 269 Coleridge wails, appeals, 
deprecates, objurgates, 

Hence Objurgated 4f/. a., Objurgating vd/. 5d. 
and ffi. a. 

1864 Sat, Rev. XVIII. 445/2 Objurgating impotence has 
always beenalegitimate subject for ridicule. 1887 A. BirRELL 
Obiter Dicta Ser. . 54 A history of thought during this 
objurgated period. 1893 Tes 16 Mar. 9/4 All the hypo- 
critical whining and objurgating in the world will not alter 
their determination, 

Objurgation (pbhdzzigzfan). [ad. L. objzerga- 
szon-em, n. of action from odjurgarve: see prec. 
Cf. F. objurgalion (15-16th c. in Godefroy).] The 
action, or an act, of objurgating; a sharp or severe 
rebuke ; chiding, scolding. 

1550 Hoover Seri, Fonas i. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 445 The 
fourth part [of the book of Jonah] containeth an objurgation 
and rebuke of God. 1653 A. Witson Fas. /,108 He handled 
him roughly, with objurgations, 1828 Miss Mitrorp l’ilage 
Ser. 1. (1863) 54 A smart young sailor..by no means in- 
sensible to female objurgation or indifferent to female charms, 
1875 Kinctaxe Crimea (1377) V. i. 366 Tbe angry objurga- 
tions of officers. 

Objurgative (fbdza 1gativ),a. [f. L.odjurgac-, 
ppl. stem of odjurgare to OBJURGATE + -IVE.] = 
next. Hence Objurgatively adv. 

1854 ‘Marion Hartanp’ (Mary Hawes) Alone xvii, The 
driver's objurgative eloquence. 1897 Barinc-Goutp Bladys 
xxil, 260 They expressed their disapproval ..loudly and 
objurgatively. 

Objurgatory (gbdzo-3gateri), a. [ad L. 
objurgalort-us reproachful, f. objurgalor-enz, agent- 
n, from objurgdre to OBJURGATE: sce -onY. Cf. 
F. objurgatoire (Cotgr.).] Having the character of 
scolding or chiding; conveying or uttering an 
objurgation or sharp rebuke. 

1576 Freminc Panopl. Efpist. Epit. Bivb, Dehortatorie, 
Obiurgatorie, Petitorie. 1603 Hoitanp Plutarch’s Mor. 
116 Touched tothe quicke by some ohjurgatorie reprehension. 
c1645 Howett Le/?. (1550) I. 1 Letters .. commonly .. are 
either narratory, objurgatory, consolatory, monitory, or con- 
gratulatory. 1794 Pacey “vid. u. iv. (1800) II. 110 The ob- 
jurgatory question of the Pharisees. 1859 Gro. Extot A. 
Bede vi, Reinarkable for the facility with which she could 
relapse from her official objurgatory tone to one of fondness. 

Hence Obju'rgatorily adv., in the way of ob- 
jurgation, chidingly. 

1659 D. Pett Suzpr. Sea 490 May 1 not objurgatorily 
speak it? 1882 W. G. Warp #ss. Philos. Thetsnz (1884) 11. 
150 We are not wishing to speak objurgatorily but only to 
express our ineaning, when we say [etc.]. 

Oblanceolate (pgblanszdléit), a. Bot. [Sce 
Os- 2.] Inversely lanceolate; shaped like a lance- 
head with the more tapcring end at the base. 

1850 Dana Geo/. App. i. 715 The younger [leaves] are quite 
narrow oblanceolate. 1872 Oxiver lem. Bot. 1. 203 Coin- 
mon Primrose, .A perennial herb, with oblanceolate. . radical 
leaves. 
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tOblat. Ols. [F., ad. L. odfat-us.J = 
Osare s,1; also, a disabled soldier placed by 
the king in a monastery to be there maintained. 

[1656 Blount Glossogr., Oblat (Fr.),a Souldier, who, grown 
impotent or maimed in Service, hath maintenance or the 
benefit of a Monks place assigned hiin in an Abbey; Also 
the means or place of a Monk, or such Souldier.] 1693 tr. 
Emiliaune's Hist, Mouast. Ord. xvii. 179 These Oblats have 
no Votes in the Chapter. 1706 Puittirs, Odlats of St. 
Ferow, a Congregation of Secular Priests in Italy, founded 
by St. Charles Borromeo, So 1721- in Baivey. 

| Oblata (gbléta), sb, 27. Law. [L., neut. pl. 
of obatus, used absol,: see OBLATE sh.1] See quot. 
1670. (In quot. 1761, erron. pl. od/atas.) 

1658 Fansuawe Pract. Exchequer Crt. 78 (Heading Ob- 
lata or old Debts. He maketh od/ata the next title of the 
Charge of the Sheriff. 1670 Birount Law Dict., Oblata,.. 
in the Exchequer it signifies old Debts, brought, as it were 
together from precedent years, and put to the present 
Sheriff's charge... Also Gifts or Oblations made to the King 
by any of his Subjects; which were .. entered in the Fine 
Rolls under the Title Od/ata; and, if not paid, estreated, 
and put in charge to the Sheriffs, 1761 Hume //ist. Eng. 


I, App. ii 257 Fines, amerciaments, and oblatas. 1848 in 
Wiarton Law Lex, 
Oblate (g'ble't, pblzt), 5d.1  [ad. med. L. 


oblat-us, sb. use of pa. pple. of L. offerve to OFFER. | 
A person devoted to a monastery or to religious 
work, 

spec. a. A child dedicated by his or her parents to a 
monastic life and placed in a monastery to be trained. b. 
One who has devoted himself and his property to the service 
of a monastery in which he lives as a lay brother. ec. A 
member of a congregation of secular priests or a community 
of women devoted to sone special work, as Oddate of St. 
Charles, a priest of the order of St. Charles Borromeo, etc. 
Also attrib., as Oblate Father. 

1864 (¢i#/e) The Complete Works of St. John of the Cross. 
.. Edited by the Oblate Fathers of Saint Charles. 1865 
Morn. Star 9 May, Dr. Manning .. was also chief of an 
order called the Oblates of St. Charles Borronieo. 1880 
C. E. Norton Church-build. Mid. Ages 151 One Master 
Guccio and his wife, Mina, who had given themselves as 
‘oblates’, with all their property to the church [at Siena]. 
1889 — in Harfer's Mag. Oct. 768/2 Born of humble 
parents, who offered him in his early youth, as an oblate 
at the altar of St.-Denis, he had been bred in tbe schools of 
the abbey. 

Oblate (pble't), 54.2 [ad. L. obdita: see above.] 
altrtb. in oblate roll, an exchequer roll containing 
a record of the OBLATA. 

1875 Srupps Const. Hist. 1. xiii. 598 The Pipe Rolls of 
Henry II are supplemented under John by Oblate, Liberate, 
and Mise Rolls. 

Oblate (gblZit, p*ble't), 2. Geon. [ad. med. or 
mod.L. odlatus, f.0b-(OB-1 bor ?2) + datus in L. pré- 
laius lengthened out.] Flattened at the poles: 
said of a spheroid produced by the revolution of an 


ellipse about its shorter axis. Opposed to pro/ade. 

1705 Cueyne Phil, Princ. Relig. 1. (1715) 56 By this Gravita- 
tion, Bodies on this Globe will press towards its Center, tho’ 
not exactly thither neither, by reason of the oblate spberoid- 
ical Figure of the Earth. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 
1. 33 The earth..in its figure, which, from being round, 
was now become oblate. 1778 PAid Sure. S. red. 10 An 
oblate dome. 183r BrewsTeR WVewton (1855) I. xii. 324 The 
figure of the earth is an oblatespheroid. 1852 Dana Crust. 
11. 1026 A large oblate lens-shaped cornea. 

Hence Qblately adv., in an oblate manner; 


Oblateness, the quality or fact of being oblate. 

1753 N. Torriano Midwifry 16 Tbe Womb .. becomes 
above the Neck oblately [frivted ablately] spheroidical. 
1787 Roy in PAil. Trans. LAXVII. 202 Seven ellipsoids of 
different degrees of oblateness, 1871 Rottwyn Astron. 
Simpl. xx. 235 Centrifugal force would satisfactorily ex plain 
this spheroidal oblateness, 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 
417/2 Kidney-shaped, crescentic with the ends rounded ; 
very oblately cordate. 

+ Obla‘te,v. Ods.rare. Pa. t. and pple. oblated; 
also 6 Sc. oblait. [f. L. od/dat-, ppl. stem of offerre 
to OFFER; cf. vefer, relate.| trans. To offer. 

a31548 Hatt Chron., Hen. V/ 166b, To render the citie 
upon reasonable condicions, to them by the French kyng 
sent and oblated. 1560 Rottanp Crt. Venus 1. 150 Ane 
goldin Ball, the quhilk himself oblait To Venus. 

b. To offer as an oblation. 

1872 O. Suiptey Gloss. Eccl. Terws s.v, Oblation, Accord- 
ing to the Roman use, the elements were separately oblated, 
which in England was followed by York, whilst the otber 
two uses, of Sarum and Hereford, oblated both togetber, 


Oblation (pblé-fen). [a. OF. od/ation, -cion 
offering, a sacrifice, a kind of impost, ad. late L. 
oblition-em offering, presenting, gift, in eccl. L. 
sacrifice, n. of action f. offerre to OFFER.] The 
action of offering ; an offering. 

I. In religious or ecclesiastical senses. 

1. The action of solemnly offering or presenting 
something to God or to a deity; the offering of a 
sacrifice, of thanksgiving, or of religious devotion, 

1412-z0 Lypc. Chron. Troy ii. xiii, He..quit him manly in 
his oblacions And ful deuoutly in his orysons. 14.. In Tux. 
dale's Vis. (1843) 95 He was called Cryst for this entent For 
he for mon schuld make oblacyon. 1535 CoverDALe /’s, 
xxvili]. 6 Therfore will I offre in his dwellinge, the oblacion 
of thankes geuynge. 1548 Latimer Sera. Plough Wks. I. 
74 What other oblation have we to make but of obedience, 
of good living, of good works, and of helping our neighbours? 
1548-9 Bk. Com. Prayer, Coumun, Serv., Prayer of Consecra- 
tion, 1628 Wither Brit, Remend, 1.1645 Oblations of true 
thankes, and love. 1644 J. Jackson 7rve Evang, T. 1. 98 


The Oxe .. is an holy creature, being one of the beasts for | 


OBLATION. 


oblation, and sacrifice. 1695 Locke eas. Chr. (R.), This 
oblation of an heart, fixed with dependence on. .him, is the 
most acceptable tribute we can pay him. 173% tr. Kodlin's 
Anc, Hist, 1. Pref. 11827) 35 By the oblation of the most 
Precious of the spoils, 1755 Younc Centaur i. Wks. 1757 
IV, 112 [Faith] is a submission of our understandings, an 
oblation of our idolized reason, to God. 1772 FLEeTCuER 
Logica Genev. 228 Free will to good is founded upon free- 
grace, and general free grace upon the perfect oblation whicb 
Christ made upon the cross. 1865 J. H. INcranam Pillar 
of Fire (1872) 179 This beautiful temple was erected .. by 
Amenophis I, for the purpose of sacrifices and oblations. 

2. The action of offering or presenting the ele- 
ments of bread and wine to God in the Eucharist ; 
also, the whole office of the Eucharist. 

The Eucharistic service of the Roman Catholic Church, 
contains two ohlations: the offertory or anticipatory obla- 
tion, in which the unconsecrated bread and wine are Offered, 
and the great oblation, in which the consecrated elements are 
presented as sacramentally the body and blood of Christ 
(forming the second part of the prayer of consecration). 

e1450 Lancrorpe Medit. ghoostly Exerc. (Bodl. MS, 
A. Wood 17 If. 10), At y¢ offertory when y® prest doitb taik 
y° Chalice and holde yt vp and formys y® Oblatyon. 1529 
More Suppl. Soulys Wks. 327/2 By the sacred oblacion of 
that holy sacrament offred for the in the masse, 1653 
C. Cartwricut Cert. Relig. 1. 135 They doe not admit 
Eucharists, and oblations, because they doe not confesse the 
Eucharist. 1660 Jer. Taytor Worthy Commun. i. § 1. 21 
‘These men..enumerate many glories of the Holy Sacra- 
ment..calling it.. the paschal oblation. 1706 Hearne 
Collect, 27 Jan. (O.H.S.) I. 171 The Oblation or Sacrifice 
of read and Wine before Consecration. 1866 NEALE 
Sequences & Hymns 213 Morning by morning the Great 
Oblation is made in our temple. 1885 Cath, Dict. (ed. 3) 
616/1 The great oblation of Christ's body and blood must 
be carefully distinguished from the Offertory or anticipatory 
oblation of bread and wine. 

3. That which is offered or presented to God or 
to a deity; an offering, sacrifice ; a victim. 

{c1430 Lyne. Vertue of the Masse (MS. Harl. 2251. If. 182) 
Whan a man offrithe to god his hert Richest oblacion.] 156z 
T. Norton Ca/witt's Just, 1. 210 Forasmuch as he alone is 
the Lainbe of God, he also alone is y¢ oblation for sinnes. 
1611 Biste Lev. vii. 29 Hee..shall bring his oblation vnto 
the Lord, 1678 Drypen & Lee Gdipus 1. i, Hear me, 
gods!..1 stand up an oblation, To meet your swiftest and 
severest anger. 1788 Gigson Decl. & F. |. (ed. Milman) V. 
19 Tbe life of a man is tbe most precious ohlation to depre- 
cate a public calamity, 1811 Heber Hymn,‘ Brightest & 
best’ iv, Vainly we offer each ample oblation; Vainly with 
gifts would his favour secure. 1828 Macautay Ess., Hadlam 
(1887) 56 To lay all their oblations on the sbrine of St. 
‘Tbomas. 

+b. ¢ransf. A person sacrificed on any account; 
a victim, Oés. 

1594 Danirt Cleopatra iv. 996 Here to be made th’ obla- 
tion for his feares. 1613 Haywarp Worm. Kings 91 Many 
Innocents were made tbe oblations of his ambitious feares. 

4. The presentation of something to God for the 
services of the Church, the maintenance of its 
ministers, the relief of the poor, or other pious 
uses; that which is so presented. b. A donation 
or bequest of property. ¢. A customary offering 
made on certain occasions, especially in connexion 
with the Eucharist. 

1455 Rollsof Parit.V.304/2 Pensions, Portions, Tithes, Obla- 
tions, ..ne noon othir thynge to the seid Priories. . belongyng, 
1547 (junctions in Crannier's Misc. Writ, (Parker Soc.) 
503 Which chest you shall set and fasten near untothe high 
altar, to the intent the parisbioners should put into it their 
oblation and alms for their poor neighbours. @1548 Hatt 
Chron., Edw, 1V 200 b, The whole Province of Yorke, gave 
yerely to this Hospitall certain measures of corne: in maner 
as an oblacion of the first fruites of their newe grayne. 1597 
Hooker £ecl, Pol. v. Ixxiv. § 4 The name of Oblations 
applyed not onely here to those sinall and petite payments 
which yet are a part of the Ministers right, but also 
generally giuen vnto all such allowances as serue for their 
needfull maintenance, is both ancient and conuenient... 
Notbing..more proper then to giue the name of Oblations 
to such payments, in token that wee offer vnto him whatso- 
euer his Ministers receiue. 1635 Pacitt Christianogr. 211 
Churches..and their Livings were dedicated unto God.. by 
the solemne vow and oblation of the Founders. 1645 
Hammonn View New Direct. i. § 38 Many portions of 
Scripture are by tbe Liturgie designed to be read to stir up 
& quicken this bounty, and those of three sorts, soine 
belonging to good works in general, otbers to almes-deeds, 
others to oblations. 1662 Bk. Cou. Prayer, Conimun, 
Serv., Prayer Ch, Alilitant, We humbly beseech thee most 
mercifully (to accept our alms and oblations). Margin, If 
tbere be no alms or oblations, then shall the words (of 
accepting our alms and oblations) be left out unsaid. 1706 
Puitups, /uneral Odblations,..to atone for the Neglects or 
Defaults of the deceased Party in paying Tithes, or other 
Ecclesiastical Dues, 1845 StepHeN Comm. Laws Eng. 
(1874) Il. 740 Those fees and dues which go by the name of 
surplice fees..and Easter offerings, and mortuartes: all 
whicb are mentioned generally in our books by the name of 
oblations. 1885 Cath, Dict, (ed. 3) 616/1 The oblations of 
bread and wine by the faithful began to fall into disuse 
about the year 1coo. [See Bp. Dowden ‘Our Alms and 
Oblations’in ¥raé. Theol. Studies April 19Q00.] 

II. In general senses. 

+5. The action of offering or presenting: a. of 
a gift, esp. in token of respect or honour; also, 
a gift so offered. Ods. 

1595 Markuam Sir R. Grinvile (Arb.) 43 Il limn'd 
memorials of divinest rage, I offer as oblations. 1605 Bacon 
Aav. Learn.1.To the King § 1, I thought it more respectiue 
to make choyce of some oblation, which might. .referre to 
the..excellencie of your individuall person. 1689 Tryal 
Bps. Pref. 2 To your illustrious Highness tberefore the 
Oblation of these Sheet$. .is most justly due. 


OBLATIONAL. 


+b. of an opportunity, inducement, or the like. 


Obs. rare—". 

1678Gate Crt. Gentiles 111. 76 The permission and laxation 
of the reins to Satan, the oblation of occasions and irritaments. 

¢e. (In Koman law) of an amount due. 

[1880-1900 HoLLann Furispr. (ed. 9) xii. 300 ‘ Tender’, 
‘oblatio ’, of the precise amount due, followed by ‘ payment 
into court *..cither extinguishes or suspends the debt.] 

+6. A present or gratuity. Ods. 

1433 Waterf. Arch. in 10th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, 
App. v. 296 Herafter no man sholde have none oblationes 
except the sierjaunt and bakere. 


+7. A subsidy or tax; a gift totheking. (Cf. 


Opuata.) Obs. 

1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 132 This Poll-money.. 
other Authors mention these Oblations of the Iewes to tbeir 
Treasurie yearely. 1656 Brount Glossogr., Oblation, ..an 
aid or Subsidy money. 1668 Pryxxe Aurum Keging 103 
Queen-gold was payd for every Fine and Oblation ainounting 
to 10 Marks and upwards. 

Obla‘tional, a. [f. prec. + -au.] Of or per- 
taining to an oblation; of the nature of an oblatton. 

ae Patterson in Ess. Relig. & Lit. Ser. tu. (1867) 
499 The words .. bear one and the same sacrificial or 

oblational meaning. 1876 S. Manxninc Land of Pharaohs 
113 Those long oblational processions to the sacred shrines, 

Obla‘tionary, sé. and a. Ecc/, [ad. med.L. 
oblationdri-us, f. late L.. ob/atzén-em OBLATION.] 

a. sb. One who receives the oblations at the 

celebration of the Eucharist. b. adj. Having the 
function of receiving the oblations. 

1872 ©. Suiprey Gloss. Eccl. Terms s.v. Acolyte, 4(Acolytes] 
Oblationary who received the oblations. 1893 Jfonth July 
362 Two other subdeacons and an acolyte tn an alb, with an 
oblationary to make way for them. 

Oblationer. [f. Opration + -En1.] 

+1. One who makes an oblation or offering. Ods. 

1593 NasHE Christ's T.(1613) 44 The.. profuse sacrificatory 
expences of ful-hand oblationers, 31660 H. More J/ysé. 
Godl. vin. xiv. 423 He..presents himself an Oblationer 
before the Almighty. 

- = OBLATIONARY a. (Cezt. Dict. 1891.) 

Oblatory (pblitart), a. [f. L. ob/a¢-, ppl. stem 
of offrre to OFFER: see -ory.) Tertaining to 
oblations or offerings. 

161r Sreep /#ist. Gt. Brit. x. i. (1623) 1254 Masses and 
oblatory Sacrifices @1638 MepE Wes, (1672) 293 Our 
Prayer for the whole state of Christ’s Church is yet Oblatory 
..and in the very beginning thereof we desire Almighty 
God to accept our Alms and to receive our Prayers. 1659 
H. L'Estrance Alliance Div. Of. (Lib. Anglo-Cath. Theol.) 
274 Plain it is that our Church intended a double offering— 
One eleemosynary, alms for the poor—another oblatory, for 
the maintenance of the clergy. 1717 Cottier in Lathbury 
Nonjurors 280 The Oblatory Prayer goes upon this ground, 
that the Holy Eucharist is a proper sacrifice. 1835 T. 
Stapceton in Archzologia XXVI1. 343 The Queen's oblatory 
coin of the same value of seven-pence. 1882 1. F. Simmons 
Alms and Oblations 6 This prayer is in substitution of the 
oblatory portion of the prayer for the Church Militant. 

+ Oblatrant, a Obs. rave—'. [ad. L. odla- 
frant-em, pr. pple. of ob/atra-re to rail or carp at, f. 
ob- (OB- 1b) + /atrare to bark.] Railing, reviling. 

160r I. Jonson Poctasterv.iii, Hor. Barmy froth, puffie, 
inflate, turgidous avd wentosity are come up. Zid. 
terrible windy words. .. //or. ere’s a deal; odb/atrant, 
JSuribund, fatuate, strenuous. Czs. Now all's come up, I 
trow. What a tumult he had in his belly. 

+ Obla‘trate, v. Obs. rare—°. [f. L. oblatrat-, 
ppl. stem of oA/atrare: sce prec.) 

1623 CockEeraM, Od/atrate, to barke or rayle against one. 

+ Oblatra‘tion. Ods. [ad. late L. ob/atration- 
em, n. of action f. ob/atrare: see OBLATRANT.] 
Barking at a person, railing, scolding. 

¢ 3560 CuurcHYARD (¢i¢/e) A Playn and Fynall Confutation 
of Cammell’s corlyke Oblatracion. 16.. Br. Hatt Ser. to 
Zds. (R.), The apostle feares none of these currish oblatra- 
tions, 1661 J. S[ternens] Procuvations To Rdr., He that 
feareth oblatration must not travel. 

Oble, obs. form of OBLEy, 

t Oble‘ct, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. oblectire to 
delight: cf. obs. F. od/ecter (Cotgr.).) ¢rans. =next. 

1555 Aur. Parker Ps. cxix. 356 Obtaynd I haue;: thy 
witnesses in iust fee simple state Oblected so. 

tOble-ctate, v. Oss. rare. [f. L. oblectat-, 
ppl. stem of od/ectare to delight, f. od- (OB- 1d) + 
lactare, freq. of /acére to entice.) ¢rans. To delight, 
please, rejoice. 

r611 CotGr., Oblecter, to oblectate, reioyce, delight. 1620 
VENNER Via Recta vi 102 Mixt sauces..to oblectate the 

allate, /did. (1650) 17 Nothing doth more oblectate the 

eart, 1621 /6id., Tobacco 405 Vhat which adorns the back 
or oblectate[s] the palat and throat. 

tOblectation. Oss. [ad. L. oblectition-em, 
n, ofacttonf. ob/ectare: see prec.] Delight, pleasure, 
enjoyment. 

1508 Fisner 7 Penit. Ps. vi. Wks. (1876) 18 Yf every 
oblectacyon of synne shall be done away by wepynge. 1596 

Bett Surv. Popery 1.1. xvi. 64 Whatever bringeth corporal] 
oblectation. x Wortipce S. yst. Agric. (1681) 214 Pleasant 
Hills, or shadowie Vallies, delightful Meadows, or other the 
like Oblectations, _ 1832 Lytton Eugene A.v. viii, Furnish- 
Say oblectation unto his neighbors. 
le(e)ge, -leis(h, -lesse, obs. ff. OBLIGE. 

t+ Oble-sion. Ob¢s. rare—%  [a. obs. F. obléston 
(in Cotgr. obloesion ‘sore hurt,..great harme’), ad. 
late L. oblesion-em, n. of action f. *oblwdére, f. ob- 
(OB- 1b) + /edére to burt, injure.) Hurt, injury. 


io 


1656 Brount Glossogr., Odlesion, an hurting or annoying. 
1721-1800 Battey, Odlesion, an Injury done to any Part. 
1857 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

+ Oblest, corrupt f. ARBALEST: cf. next. 

1780 T. SincLeton /nv. Properties of Theatre in N. & Q. 
stb Ser. (1876) VI. 64/2 Shilock’s Knife and Sheatb o. 0.9 
‘I'welve Oblests for Coronation o. 12. 0. 

+ O-blester, obs. var. ar-, al-, awblaster, ARBA- 


LESTER 56.1 

1487 Barbour's Bruce xv. 236(Camb. MS.) He bad vith 
him..oblesteris {4/S. Edind. awblasteris]. 

Obley (p'bli). Also 4 ub(b)le, ubli, obele, 
4-5 oble, 5 ubly, obly(e, obeley, -ly, (oblys), 
6 obleye, (obbley), 7 oublie; also 5 oblete, 7 
oblett. [MIE a. OF. ozdblee, ublee, o,u)blere, oblie, 
etc., mod.F. oud/ie:—eccl.L. ob/ata, sb. from fem. 
pa. pple. of offerre to offer. Med.L. had also 
obliga, obleta, and other forms fashioned on or 
influenced by OF. The forms od/efe, oblett, show 
med.L. influence. Cf. Ger. od/ate wafer.] 

+1. An offering, oblation, sacrifice. Ods. 

a1340 Hamrote Psalter |. 20 Pan pou sall accept be 
sacrifice of rightwisnes, obles, & offrandis [od/actones & 
holocansta), 

2. A little cake of bread, usually thin, flat, and 
circular, and stamped with a cross, an Agnus Dei, 
or the letters IIS, prepared for consecration in the 
celebration of the Eucharist; a wafer. Now //7s¢. 

1303 R. Brunne Handi. Synne 10044 Whan pe vble was 
oaks autere leyde, And be prest pe wrdes hade seyde. 13 . 
AMletr. Itom, (Vernon MS.) 1n Herrig Archiv LVII. 281 In 
his hond bret full he beere Of bernynge Obeleis a paniere. 
1387 Trevisa tr. /ligden (Rolls) VIII. 9 Anon pey brou3te 
an obley pat was i-sacred [eucharistiam consecratan). 
€ 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7060 Pe parte of be oble he saw 
blak as any pyk. c3sog Dezyse Coron. Hen. VII? in 
Maskell Afon. Ait. 11. p. lv. note, The kyng sball offre an 
obbley of brede..with the whiche obleye after consecrate, 
the king shall be howseld. 188: T. E. Bripcett //ist. Holy 
Eucharist 1.169 Very detailed instructions were given..on 
the preparation of the offetes or obleys. 1898 J. T. Fower 
Durh. Cath. 58 An oven that was used for baking the obleys, 
or altar-bread. 

+3. A thin cake of pastry; a wafer. (Cf. F. 


owblie.) Obs. 

co1420 Liber Cocornm (1862) 22 Take obles and wafrons.. 
Close hom in dysshes fare and wele, 14.. Noble Bk. Cookry 
(Napier, 1882) 114 Tak obleys or waiffurs and couche them 
ina platter. 31616 Sure. & Markku. Country Farme 585 
‘The kinde of Wafers called Oublies, are made with Honey 
in stead of Sugar. 

+4. (See quot.) Ods. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury n. 21/1 Obletts are certain pieces 
of Mony having the stamp of J. H. 5. coined thereon.. in 
Value it was worth our Penny Farthing. 

5. Comb., as obley-maker; obley-irons, irons 
between the plates of which wafers werc baked, 
wafcr-irons. 

1346-7 Durham Acc. Rotts (Surtees) 118 Et inj par de 
vblihirnes..35. 2d. 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1, \xix. 
(1869) 41 Bi the doore of an obley makere. axqqo Liber de 
diversis sedicinis in MS. Lincoln A i. 17 Vf. 291 (Halliw.) 
Mak paste, and bake it in oble-yryns..and after ete the 
obletes. . 

Oblick, Oblicque, obs. ff. OBLIQUE, ORLOQUY. 

Oblidge, -lie(d)ge, -liesh, obs. ff. OBLIGE. 

Obligable (e‘bligib’l), a. xare-'. [ad. L. 
type *obligabil-ts, f. obligare to OBLIGE: see -ABLE.] 
Capable of being brought uuder an obligation. 

1860 Emerson Cond. Life vii. (1861) 162 One man can 
come under obligations on which you can rely,—is obligable; 
and another is not. 

O-bligancy. rare. [f. next: see-ancy. Cf. 
med. L. obligantia (Du Cange).] Obligatory 
quality or character. 

1826 Cartyte Notebook 7 Dec.in Froude Life I. xx. 372 
Whence. .comes..the obligancy of this utility. 

Obligant (p-bligant),z.andsé. [ad.L. od/igant- 
ew, pt. pple. of ob/zgare to OBLIGE. } 

+ A. adj. That obliges or binds, obligatory. Ods. 

1624 F. Waite Repl. Fisher 525 Fit to be done, but not 
obligant. /éid., All the Precepts thereof are perpetually 
obligant. . . . 

B. sé. Se. Law. Onc who binds himself, or is 
legally bound, to pay or perform something. 

1754 Ersxtne Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 328 One of several 
obligants of this sort, who pays the whole debt, or fulfils the 
obligation, is entitled to a proportional relief against the 
rest. x8ax-30 Lp. Cocksurn Aen. vi. (1874) 330 The other 
obligants withdrew their names from the bond. 1861 W. 
Bew, Dict. Law Scot. 596/2 The debtor, whom the English 
term the obligor, is in Scotland termined the obligant or 
granter. 1832 7ises 28 Jan. 11/2, £25,658 has been paid to 
creditors by otber obligants. : 

Obligate (p:bligct), pA/. a. [ad. L. ob/igat-us, 
pa. ee of obligare to OBLIGE. ] 

+1. Bound by oath, law, or duty; obliged. Obs. 

1432-50 tr. //igdex (Rolls) V. 185 A man obligate (1387 
Trevisa Pat hadde obleged hym self] to the deville for be 
luffe ofa mayde. 1538-9 /ustr. Hen. VIH, Visit. Monast, 
(1886) 22 That they be in no case... obligate to the same. 

2. Biol, That is of necessity such. Od/igate 
parasite, an organism of necessity parasitical. 

1887 Garnsey tr. De Bary’'s Morph. & Biol. Fungi vii. 356 
Obligate parasites, that is, species to which a parasitic life 
is indispensable for the attainment of their full development. 
1890 BK. A. WuiteLecce Hygiene § Pub. Health x. 227 
Parasites..found to grow under any known conditions as 
saprophytes are distinguished as ‘ obligate’ parasites. 


OBLIGATION. 


Obligate (ebligett), vw. [f. L. obfgat-, pp). 
stem of ob/igare to OBLIGE. ] 


+1. ¢rans. To bind round, fasten up. Obs. 

¢ 1600 Timon m1, v, Let it be lawfull for me..to ligate and 
obligate your eares with my words. 

+2. jig. To bind, connect, attach. Ods. 

3547 Hoover Declar. Christ xi. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 84 
Therefore is not tbe interpretation of tbe scripture obligated 
unto an ordinary power, nor to tbe most part. 

3. To bind (a person) by a moral or legal tie. 
8. To put under moral obligation, tooblige. Chiefly 
in ass.; To be bound or compelled. 

1668 in Athonznm (1894) 2 June 710/1 My station obligates 
me to render service with obedience to her commands. 1764 
Foote Mayor of G.1. Wks. 1799 1. 171 Sir, I am obligated 
to leave you. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Wat. (1834) II. 308 The 
more ties wherewith we are obligated to any, the nearer 
he stands in proximity to us. 31859 W. ANDERSON Disc. 
(1860) 308 You are not only warranted but obligated to 
vindicate yourself. 

b. To bind by law. 

1755 Macens /nsurances 11. 109 If a Master sells his 
Ship, the new Master and Sailors shall not be obligated 
to each other. 1879 Standard 15 Dec. (D.), The Royal 
Princes.. having been properly obligated. were invested as 
Knights of the Temple and Malta. 1888 in Bryce Ammer. 
Commw. 11. App. 673 Every contract..by which a debtor 
is obligated to pay any tax. 

+4. To make (a thing) a security; to pledge, 
pawn, mortgage; cf. OBLIGE v. 3a. Odés. 

154r in R. G. Marsden Se/. Pl. Crt. Adm, (1894) 1. 107 
The..capitayn. -hath full power. .to bynd and obligate. .the 
shipp with her frayghte. 1774 Be. Hacurax Anal. Rom. 
Law (1795) 87 Actio Serviana..for the recovery of goods, 
obligated by the Hirer, as a security for his Rent. 1890 
E, Jounson Rise Christendom 57 Which things..we forbid 
to be alienated and obligated, except for the sake of the 
redemption of captives. 

5. = OBLIGE v. 6, 7. (Not now in good use.) 

1692 Soutu 12 Sermt. (1697) 1. 503 While tbe Courteous 

rson thinks that he is obligating and doing such an one a 
indness, the Proud person. .accounts him to be only paying 
a debt. 1726 G. Roserts Four Years Voy. 159 Yet, said 
they, we are more obligated to St. Antonio, because it was 
he that directed the Portuguese..to this Island. 1810 
Suetcey Lett, Pr. Wks. 1880 III. 333, 1 am much obligated 
by the trouble you have taken to fitit for the press. 1882 
Nature XXV. 453/2 For which all scientific men will feel 
deeply obligated. 

d. To render (conduct, etc.) obligatory. 

1879 G. Macpoxatp ?. Fader I. xvii 219 Vhe purpose 
justified an interest in him beyond what gratitude obligated. 

Hence O-bligated AA/. a. 

174r Ricuarpson Pamela II. 72 Your so much obligated 
Pamela. 1813 T. Buspy tr. Laucretixvs 1.in.Comm. p. xxx, If.. 
tbe only obligated difference... be its subjection to mortality. 


Obligation (pbligé'fon). [a. OF. obligation, 
-acion (1235 in Godef. Comp/.), ad. L. obligation- 
em an engaging or pledging, a binding agreement 
or bond; rarely lit., a binding; fig., an entangling, 
ensnaring ; n. of action f. obligare to OBLIGE.) 

1. The action of binding oneself by oath, promise, 
or contract to do or forbear something ; an agree- 
ment whereby one person is bond to another, 
or two or more persons are mutually bound ; also, 


that to which one binds oneself, a formal promise. 

1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 8042 i king..bed him..to him to 
gloucestre wende And made him obligacion & ostage hiin 
gan sende Pat he ssolde to him come al sauf. c1330 R. 
BrunneE Chron. (1810) 134 He with scrite & oth mad 
obligacion, Pat for leue no loth..Suld werre on him begynne. 
1426 Lypc. De Guil. Pilgr. 23758 lustly, this condicioun 
is worth an obligacioun. 1526 Pilyr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 
8b, Of the obligacyon made bytwene god and us. 1634 
Sir T. Hersert 7rav. 30 As well to discharge themselves, 
from their obligation as to give satisfaction unto the people. 
1879 G. Barnett Smitu W. £. Gladstone (ed. 2) 1. vi. 169 
A valid obligation could not be made with the Court of 
Rome without communication with the Pope himself. 


2. Law. An agreement, enforceable by law, 
whereby a person or petsons become bound to the 
payment of a sum of money or other performance ; 
the document containing such an agreement; ¢s/. 
in Eng. Law, a written contract or bond under seal 
containing a penalty with a condition annexed. 
Also, the right created or liability incurred by 


such an agreement, document, or bond. 

1382 Wycuir Luke xvi.6 And he seide to him, Taak thin 
obligacioun, and sitte doon, and wryt fyfti. 1431 in Eng. 
Gilds (1870) 276, ij. sufficient plegges, bowndyn wt hem in 
a symple [v.7. syngyll] obligacion, for to make a trewe 
delyueraunce of swiche goodys as thei receyue. 1538 
Fitzuers. Yust. Peas 91b, Till he be bounde by obligacion 
to the kynges use, in such soine as..shal be tbought 
resonable. 16r5 BepweLt Arad. Trudg. Talby, A peece of 
parchment, not any whit bigger then an ordinary ..obliga- 
tion, 1786 Burke Sp. agst. W. Hastings Wks. XII. 260 
He had made a temporary seizure of the profits..for the 
re-payment of which he gave his honds and obligations. 
1818 Jas. Mut Brit. /nd. II. v. viii. 668 Security..for the 
discharge of the obligations which the Company held upon 
the governmentof Oude. 1883 /Vharton's Law Lex. (ed. 7) 
105/1 A bond is called single when it is without a penalty, 
and an obligation when it contains a penalty, which is 
generally double the amount of the principal sum secured. 

3. Moral or legal constraint, or constratntng force 
or influence; the condition of being morally or 
legally obliged or bound; a moral or legal tte 
binding to some performance ; the binding power 
of a law, moral precept, duty, contract, Sg 

an-2 


OBLIGATIONAL. 


Of obligation, obligatory. Day or holiday of obligation, 
a day on which every one is obliged to abstain from work 
and to attend divine service. 

x60z Suakxs. Ham, 1. ii. gt Bound In filiall Obligation, for 
some terme To do ohsequions Sorrow. 1638 Baker tr. 
Balzac's Lett. (vol. 11.) 47 ‘There is no obligation to follow 
them in their opinions. 1689 Poppce tr. Lecke’s 1st Let. 
Voleration, L.'s Wks. 1727 11.247‘ Hear O Israel’, sufficiently 
restrains the Obligation of the Law of Moses only to that 
People. 1701 Grew Cosme. Sacra iv. il. § 54 And Numa 
appointed an Oath unto the Romans, say Plutarch and 
Livy, as the chiefest Obligation unto Faith and Truth. 
173z Berxetey Alctphr. 1. § 13 They took great pains 
to strengthen the obligations to virtue, 1780 IurKE Sf. 
Bristol bef. Elect, Wks. 111. 371 What obligation lay on 
me to be popular? 1849 Macautay fist, Eng. ii. 1. 172 
He had a strong sense of moral and religious obligation. 
1885 Littcepate in Exncycl. Brit, XIX. 93/1 The Mobam- 
medan pilgrimages. .consist ..of two main classes, which may 
be distinguished conveniently by Latin theological terms, 
as those of ‘obligation’ and those of ‘devotion’, There 
is properly only one Moslem pilgrimage of obligation. 
that to Mecca. 3835 Cath. Dict. (ed. 3) 564/2 All bishops 
and priests with cure of souls are bound to say Mass for 
their people on Sundays and holidays of obligation. 

b. Without moral or legal reference: The faet 


of being logically or customarily obligatory. 

1664 J. Wess Stone-Heng (1725) 67 So many other Obli- 
gations induce us to grant the being of Porticoes there. 
1896 A. J. Hipxixs Pranoforte 44 Setting the military bands 
aside as forming a province ruled by its own law, the French 
pitch yet remains as appertaining to preference and not 
obligation. 


4. Action, or an act, to which one is morally or 


legally obliged; that which one is bound to do; 
one’s bounden duty, or a particular duty. Some- 
times with the further notion of coercion: An 


enforeed or burdensome task or charge. 

1605 SHAKs, Lear un. iv. 144, | cannot thinke my Sister in 
the least Would faile her Obligation. @1704 T. Brown 
Praise Drunkenness Wks. 1730 1. 36 Vhe first linger away 
their lives in perpetual drudgery,in slavery and obligations. 
3728 Morcan Algiers II. iv. 270 Thus died this valorous 
cavalier, for his Faith and for his Prince, as is the obligation 
of every gentleman of Honour and Character. 1857 Tott- 
MIN SMITH Parish 64 If he have not fulfilled his obligations 
in one respect, he cannot rightly claim his prerogatives in 
the other. 875 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. ix. (ed. 5) 148 He 
released the Polish dukes from the obligation of tribute, 


5. a. The fact or condition of being indebted to 
a person fora benefit or service received; a debt 


of gratitude. 

1632 J. Haywarp tr. Biondi’s Eromena 47 She..might not 
see him, to acknowledge the obligation she owed him, 175r 
Jounson Rambler No, 87? 9 They return benefits, .. because 
obligation is a pain. 1847 Marryat Childr. N. Forest x, 
You have no right to put her under an obligation. 1881 
SHortHouse 7. /nglesant (1882) |. xvii. 305 Inglesant re- 
turned a courteous message expressive of his obligation for 
her extraordinary generosity. 

b. A benefit or service for which gratitude is 
due, a kindness done or received. 

1618 Eart oF Surrotk in Fortesc. Pafers (Camden) 5: 
Which I wyil ever acknowledgtoyou for a great oblygation. 
1775 SHERIDAN Kivads vy, iii, Captain, give me your hand; 
an affront handsomely acknowledged becomes an obligation. 
1821 Lams Alta Ser.t Valentine's Day, When a kindly face 
greets us, though but passing by, .. we should feel it as an 
obligation. 

+e. Obligingness, civility. Os. rare. 

1664 Pepys Diary 4 June, To make him civill, and to 
command in words of great obligation to his officers and men. 

+6. Legal liability. Cf OBLIGE v. 5. Ods. 

1676 Hace Contemp, 1. 93 As an imputed sin drew with it 
the obligation unto punishment. 1758 S. HaywarD Sev. 
i. 5 Guilt is an obligation to punishment on account of Sin. 

+7. A binding, fastening, or connecting; a con- 
nexion, link. Ods. xare, 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 240 Yet is there one link 
and common connexion, one generall ligament, and neces- 
sary obligation of all whatever unto God. 

+ 8. A bond by which one is held captive. rare. 

1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Acés viii. 23, I see thou art in the gall 
of bitternes and the obligation [Vulg. oddigatione) of iniquitie. 

9. Comb., as obligation-maker. 

1678 CupwortH /ute//. Syst. Contents (1. v. 895) These 
artificial Justiceemakers and Obligation-makers. 

Obliga‘tional, a. vave—". [f. prec. + -aL.] Of 
the nature of, or pertaining to an obligation. 

3887 E. Gurney Tertium Quid 1. 294 Whether the axiom, 
when this latter obligational form is given to it, ceases to be 
scientific, is perhaps no more than a verhal question. 

Obliga'tionary, «. [f. as prec. + -ary1.] 
Pertaining to a legal obligation or bond. 

1830 MuirHrap Gaius Digest 565 She was entitled to 
alienate her ves ec mancipi, amongst which obligationary 
claims were included. 

Obligative (pbligétiv), a [f. L. obliga, 
ppl. stem of odfigare to OBLIGE + -IVE.]_ Imposing 
obligation; obligatory. 

1596 Brit Surv, Popery i. ii. 240 Or give power obligative 
unto them, 31622 Masse tr. Aleman's Guzman CAI, 
242 Bills and answers .. processiue, justificatiue, obligatiue 

+-Frenunciatiue, and infinite other the like. 1875 PostE 
Gaius 1, (ed. 2) 73 Contract in the narrower sense may..be 
distinguished as an ohligative contract. 

tIcnce O-bligativeness, obligatoriness. 

1678 Norris Coll. Misc. (1699) 165 ‘The Obligativeness and 
Reasonableness of the Institution, 1831 R. SHarp Le¢/. & 
Ess. (1834) 150 The obligativeness of moral conduct. 


Obligato, variant of OBBLIGATO. 
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Obligator (gblige'tar). rare. [a. med. L. 
obligator, agent-n. f. obligare to OBLIGE.] 

1. Law. One who binds himself; =OBnicor. 

a 1625 Sir H. Fincn Law (1636) 294 So if two be bound in 
an obligation to a fem sole, and after she taketh one of the 
obligators to husband, the whole dutie is extinct, 

2. One who confers an obligation; = OBLIGER 2, 

1798 Sporting Mag. XI. 42 He was thus interrupted by 
the sagacious obligator. 

+ Obligato‘rious, a. Obs. vare. 

+ -oUs.] Obligatory. , 

x60z Futpeckk 2d Pt. Parall, 28 It is on both sides 
obligatorious. 


Obligatory (pbligatori), @ [ad. late L. 
obligalori-us, t. ppl. stem of obl/tgare to OBLIGE: 
see -ORY.] 

1. Imposing obligation, binding in law or on 

the conscience; of the nature of an obligation ; 
that must be done or practised. Const. 07, «for 
(t+ 40, tof). 
_ ts0z Ord, Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 111. i. 140 Also it 
is a thynge obligatorye. @ 1626 Bacon (J.), Whether it be 
not obligatory to Christian princes. 1655 Futter C4, Hist. 
ut i. § 14 This his confirmation of King Edward's Laws 
was .. but a personal act... and no whit obligatory of his 
posterity. 1661 BoyLe Style of Script, (1675) 132 Many 
things enacted in the Old Testament..which are not now.. 
obligatory on us Christians. 1702 Ecnarp Ecced. //ist. (1710) 
to They were not obligatory to other nations. 1795 Burke 
Regic. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 185 There are situat:ons .. in 
which, therefore, these duties are obligatory. 1875 JowetTT 
Plato (ed. 2) 1. 478 The obligatory and containing power cf 
the good is as nothing. 3888 /Zmes (weekly ed.)6 Apr. 16/4 
A Royal decree .. making it obligatory on managers of 
theatres in Madrid to light those buildings by electricity. 

2. Creating or constituting an obligation; esp. in 
writing (bil1, ete.) obigatory = OBLIGATION 2. 

1456 Sin G. Haye Law Arms (S.T.S.) 182 Suppos the 
Capitane, wald obliss him be his lettres obligatoris. 1489 
Caxton Chron. Eng. clxii, As the strengthe of the letter 
oblygatorye wytnessyd. a@1548 Hani. Chron, Edw. lV 246 
A sufficient instrument obligatorie..for the..contentacion of 
the same money. 1644 Butwer C4iz7o/. 108 In all obligatory 
hargaines and pledges. 1665 J. Davies //ist. Caribly Isls 200 
They commonly deliver obligatory acts to their Masters,. .by 
which writings they oblige themselves to serve them. .three 
years. He Boy.e Will Wks. 1772 1. Life 160 Whereas my 
servant John Warr is indebted unto me in the sum of so/. by 
bond or bill obligatory. 1776 /)fal of Nundocomar 23/2, 
I never heard of his putting his seal to obligatory papers, 
on which money was to be received. 1852 Daily News 
30 July 5/3 The Judge decided that the fact that the 
document was not ‘under seal’, removed it from the legal 
definition of a ‘ writing obligatory *. 

3. Biol. = OBLIGATE Pl. a. 2. 

1896 Alibutt's Syst. Med. 1, 513 Obligatory aerobes, which 
must be supplied with oxygen. 1893 /éid. V. 166 If this 
observation should be confirmed, the tubercle bacillus could 
no longer be considered an obligatory parasite. 

Hence O-bligato:rily adv., in an obligatory 
manner, so as to be obligatory; O-bligato:riness, 
the quality or fact of being obligatory. 

1563-87 Foxe A. & AZ. (1596) 230 Being bound obligatorilie, 
both for himselfe and his successors. 1650 R. HoLutncwortH 
Exerc. Usurped Powers 28 Vhe obligatorinesse of the Oaths 
and Covenant. 1755 Jonnson, /adissolubly..2 For ever 
obligatorily. 1879 Farrar Sé. Pau/ 1. 419 The obligatoriness 
ofcircumcision had at that time been less seriously impugned. 

Oblige (/bleidz), v. Forms: a. 3 obligi, 4 
-lege, 4-5 -liche, 5 -lyge,6 -leege, 7 -lidge, -liege, 
(-ligue), 8 -liedge, -leadg; 3- oblige. 8B. 3-5 
(-7 Se.) oblisch, 4-5 -lissh, -lyssh, 4 (6-7 Sc.) 
-lish, 5 -lesche, (obblish), 7 Sc. obliesh, -leish. 
y. Sc. 4-5 oblise, 4-6 -lis, -lys, 5-6 -lyss, 5-7 
-liss, 6 -leiss, -leas, -lesse, -las, 6-7 -leis. fa. 
OF. obliger, -ter (1267 in Hatz.-Darm.) to bind 
by oath or promise, pledge, render liable (also 
refl.), ad. L. ob/gare to bind or tie around, bind 
up, bind by an oath, promise, or moral or legal 
tie, render liable, pledge, mortgage, impede, re- 
strain, f. 0b- towards + gare totie, bind. Formerly 
pronounced gbli-dz after Fr.] 

I. 1. trans. To bind (a person) by an oath, 
promise, contract, or any moral or legal tie (¢o 
a person or a coursc, or fo do a thing); to put 
under an obligation or engagement, to engage. 
Now only in Law. ; 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 7995 Po adde william vr king..to 
him vaste iobliged [%* oblisched] bz king of scotlond, 
1400 Afol. Loll. 41 See pei pat fei oblesche no man to per 
maner of pouert. a 1548 Hatt Chron., /7en. VI] 2 Allmenne 
were perdoned..whiche would..by othe be obliged truly to 
serve and obeye hym. a1657 R. Lovepay Lett, (1663) 275, 
I inclos’d the Note..in a Letter to my Brother, and oblig'd 
him to be very careful in sending it. 1690 Locke Gov. u1. vi, 
§ 73 It has been commonly suppos'd, That a Father could 
oblige his Posterity to that Government, of which he himself 
was a Subject. 1759 Jounson Rasselas viti, My father had 
obliged me to the improvement of my stock, not by a promise 
.. but by a penalty which I was at liberty to incur. 1880 
MuirHeap Gaius ut. § 104 Slaves. .cannot be obliged to any 
--person, /bid. § 137 In xowina, while one, by making an 
entry to the other's debit, lays htm under an obligation, it 
is only the latter that is obliged. A 

2. refl. To bind oneself by an oath, promise, or 
eontraet (fo a person, fo a course or fo do some- 
thing, +¢4at something shall be done); to eome 


under an obligation, to pledge, engage oneself. 


[f as next 


OBLIGE. 


3297 R. Giouc, (Rolls) 2161 Hii hom wolde obligi & siker- 
nesse vinde gode ‘Io bere hom clene hor truage. ¢1375 
Se. Leg. Saints xxxiii. (George) 503 Pane sais be wich: ‘gyf 
I ne ma Ourcum his craft..I oblise me.. But ransoninge to 
thole dede’, 1405 Rolls of Parit. 111. 605/2 We. .oblyssyng 
us, by thys presentes,..to fulfill all maner accordez, a 1575 
Diurn. Occurr, (Bannatyne Club) 308 We obleiss ws, and 
Promeiss that .. the said abstinence of weir .. sall con- 
tinew. 1609 W. M. Man in Moone (1849) 37 Having plighted 
your faith and solemnly obliged yourselfe unto an husband, 
1664 Marvet. Corr. Wks. 1872-5 I]. 154 The time for which 
he had obliged himself being expired. 1721 in 1’. W. Marsh 
Early brtends iii. (1886) 29 We Desire John Croker to take 
his place and.. we doe obleadg our selves to give him 4o shili 
1890 fall A/all G. 9 Sept. 7/3 In gratitude for the bequest 
of Preston, the town council! obliged theniseives to his son 
to build that aisle to his memory. 

+b. intr. (for reff.) Sc. Obs. 

isor Doucias Hal, #/on, 11. xxvi, I obleis be my hand, He 
sall obserue in all pointis sour behest. 1267 in Row //ist. 
Kirk (1842) 34 That these prasent oblishes 10 reforme them- 
selves, 1634 /d/d. 374 We .. undersubscryve, and oblishes 
and promises to obey the wholl contents of the said letter. 

+ 3. Zranzs. a. To make (lands, property, a posses- 
sion) a guarantee or seeurity for the discharge of 
a promise or debt; to pledge, pawn, or mortgage. 
Also fig. to pledge (one’s life, honour, ete.). Obs. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Roils) 6771 Pe emperour of rome to him.. 
Obligede [zw x. obleged] bi his messagers alle bing pat was 
his. 1388 Wye.ir Prov. xxii. 26 Nyle thou be with hem 
that oblischen [1382 ficche doun] her hondis, and that pro- 
feren hem silf borewis for dettis, 1395 Purvey Nemonstr. 
(1851) 81 King Jon oblisshide his rewme cf Ingelond and his 
lordshipe of Irelond in a thousand mark, to Le paied yeer bi 
yeer. 1474 Caxton Chesse 131 Yf thou wylt oblyge thy sowle 
to me ayenst my hors I wy] playe wyth the. 1675 MarveLy 
Corr, Wks. 1872-5 II. 449 The gentlen.en.. were ordered to 
oblige each their honour, not to take any resentment. 1700 
Tyrrece /fist. Lng. 11.928 [He] forbid all the Pielates.. 
to oblige their Lay-Fees to the Sceof Rome. 1750 Beawes 
Lex Mercat. (1752) 113 ‘Vhe ship is tacitly obliged for their 
wages. 

+b. To agree to as obligatory. Obs. rare. 

1513 Dovctas £xeis xin. iii. 83 The haly promys and the 
bandis gent Of pece and concord oblisit and sworn, 

4. a. Of an oath, promise, law, command, ete: 
To bind (a peison); to make (one) morally or 
legally bound fo some aetion or ccnduet, or /o do 
something ; also, ¢o a person (ods. exe. in Law), 

¢1380 Wyciir Se/, Wes. II]. 70 Sibin gode deedis, in 
Goddis myraclis, oblischen men moore to serve God. a1548 
Hatt CAyon., Hen. V/1 28 b, The statutes and ordinaunces 
..dothe not oblige and bynde them to that case, but in cer- 
tayne poyntes. 1589 R. Bruce Ser. (1843) 28 The com- 
mand oblishes you to obey. 31649 W. Batt Power of Kings 
8 As the Kings Oath tieth and obligeth Him to the People, 
certainly the Peoples Oath tieth and obligeth them to the 
King. 1741 Watts /wfprov. Alind\. i. (1801) 15 Christianity 
so much the more obliges us,.to invoke the assistance of 
the true God. 1865 W. G. Patcrave Avadia 1. 449 The 
names of those whom vicinity obliges to attendance are read 
over morning and evening. 

b. With simple obj.: To bind, to be binding on 
(a person, conscience’. Also aésol. 

1400 Afol. Loll.101 Four pingis are requirid to ilk vowe 
pat oblischip. 1643 Pryxne Sov. Power Parlt. 1. (€d. 2) 
47 Yet these Lawes would no wayes obliege them, unlesse 
they voluntarily consented and submitted to them in Parlia- 
ment. 1673 Marve tt Aek. Transp. 11. 241 You say they 
are no Laws unless they oblige the Conscience. 1722 
Wo xtaston Relig. Nat. vii 153 ‘lwo inconsistent laws can- 
not both oblige. 


ec. pass. To be obliged: to be bound by a legal 


or moral tie. 

¢1375 Se. Leg. Saints xxxviii. (Adrian) 165 He wes obliste 
til his wyfe To speke with her in-to his lyfe. 1484 Caxton 
Fables of Alfonce ix, 1 promysed to the nought at al, in the 
fresence of whom I am oblyged or tound. 1552 Asp. 
Hamitton Catech. (1884) 43 We ar oblissit to lufe God. 
1609 Skexe Reg. J/az. 5b (Stat. Will. c. 19), The wyfe is 
nocbt oblisched to accuse hir hushand. 1672 Cave Prim, 
Chr. in. i. (1673) 268 That Duty and Respect, wherein we 
stand obliged to others. 1709 Strype dun. Ref. 1. axi. 244 
Martyr excused his coming, partly because he was obliged 
to the cityand church of Zurick. 1810 Horsey Sev. (1811) 
439 Thus it should seem that Christians are clearly obliged 
to the observance of a Sabbath. 

II. 5. +a. trans. To make (any one) subjeet 
or liable fo a bond, penalty, or the like, Oés. ; 

1340 Ayend. 113 Pe zenuolle be one zenne dyadlich..is 
y-obliged to zuo ane greate gauelinge. ¢1386 CHatceR 
Pars. T.? 773 Vhis cursed synne anoyeth greuousliche hem 
that it haunten And first to hire soule, for he obligeth it to 
synne and to peyne of deeth. 1533 Gau Richt Vay 105 
Quhen Adam sinnit be oblist hime self and al his off<pring 
to the eternal deid. 1649 Jer. Taytor Gt, Exemp. Pref. 
§ 14 It is to be inquired how these hecame laws; obliging 
us to sin, if we transgress, 

b. vef. To render oneself liable to punishment, 
to involve oneself in guilt. (Lat. sé obligare.) Now 
only in Civil Law. 

1382 Wycuir Prov. xiii. 13 Who bacbiteth to any thing, he 
oblisheth hymself in to the time to come, 1880 MU1RHEAD 
Gatus i. § 208 Most agree that, as theft depends upon 
intent, such a child can only oblige himself in respect of it 
when he is close upon puberty. 

III. 6. trans. To bind or make indebted (t} 40 
oneself) by conferring a benefit or kindness; to 
gratify weth or dy doing something; to doa service 
to, confer a favour on; tto be of service to, to 


benefit (oés.). 
1567 TuBRRV. Ovid's &/. 71_And oblige mee unto thee by 
tbis boone. @ 1610 HEALEY Theophrastus (1636) 83 If any 


. 


OBLIGE. 


man be oblig'd, he will command him to remember the 
favour. 1615 G. Saspys 7rav, 2 Here take oh Zani this 
ring of gold, and by giuing it to the sea, oblige it vnio thee, 
1626 T. H[awkins] Caussin's Holy Crt. 38 Pliny .. pro- 
nounceth..Vhat the greatest diuinity is to see a mortall 
man oblige his like, 1670 Cotton Espernon 1 u. 60 That 
her Family had oblig’d Hungary with a Queen, and France 
with a Gaston de Foix. 1775 SHERIDAN Avzals v. ili, O 
pray, Faulkland, fight to oblige Sir Lucius. _1840 DickExs 
Barn. Rudge xv, Oblige me with the milk. 1885 Sir 
W. V. Fieip in Law ‘ef. 15 Queen’s Bench Div. 413 
The customer requested the appellant, to oblige her, to send 
the loaves home with other goods she had purchased. 

b. Said of the service, kindness, etc. 

1538 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett, (vol, 11.) 85 If this tender- 
nesse proceeded from a soft effeminate spirit, yet it would.. 
oblize me infinitely unto you. 1685 Baxter Paraphr, NV. T., 
Rom. xvt. 3-4 The.. helping an eminent Minister, inay 
oblige many Churches. 1796 Sir J. Sinctatr Corr. (1831) 
Il. 439 Your early attention to this application, wii] much 
oblige, Sir, your very faithful and obedient servant. 

ce. absol. To confer a favour; esp. to favour 
a company (with some performance). co//og. 

3735 Porr Prof. Sat. 208 So obliging, that he ne’er oblig’d 
[rime besieg’d). 1865 Dickens A/ut. Fr. 1. vi, Sir, would 
you obleege with the snuffers. 1888 Pall Mall G, 16 Nov. 
7/x Tonight, Mr. Grossmith ..and all the talents will oblige. 
1897 tr. Balzac’s Cousin Pons 12 He ‘obliged’ at the 
pianoforte. 1899 I¥eston. Gaz. 15 Apr. 2/1 A chairman 
was elected, obliged with a song, and then called upon a 
member of the company. When gents were shy, or dry, 
or both, professional talent obliged. 

7. pass. To be bound /o a person by ties of 
gratitude; to owe or feel gratitude; to be indebted 
fo a person (or thing) for something. Now said 
only in reference to small services, esp. in making 
an acknowledgement or request; also, formally, 
where there is no real indebtedness, as in ordering 
goods from a tradesman, etc. 

a3548 Hatt Chron., Hen. V11 39 Yf yt chaunce me by 
baee ayde .to recover..1..shalbe so muche obliged and 

ounde unto you. 3619 Wotton Left. in Eng. 6 Germ. 
(Camden) 49 For the foresaid resolution in youre Mats 
ymplying ..the good of so manie of your freindes, they held 
themselves eternally obliged. 1692 Buxtitry Boyle Lect. 
Vill. 295 To those Hills we are obliged for all our Metals. 
1735 e Roserts Four Years Voy. 53, 1 told them, I was 
very much obliged to them for their Good-will. 1791 Gentd. 
Mag. 32/2 The republick of letters is infinitely obliged to 
M. Coste for the pains he has taken. 1835 Macavtay in 
Trevelyan Lifz 1. vi. 453 There i. an oversight in the article 
on Bacon, which I shall be inuch obliged to you to 
correct. 

+8. trans. In looser sense: To gratify, please, 
attract, charm. Odés. 

1635-56 [see Osticine pfl.a. 2b}. 16738. C. Art of Com- 
platsance 8 Without which it is impossible to oblige in 
conversation. 1679 G. KR. tr. Boyatuau's Theat. World 
Ded. 2 Perceiving many things in it which did oblige my 
fancy. 1709 Swirt /ritical Ess., 1t was reasonable to 
suppose, you would be very much obliged with any thing, 
that was new. 

IV. 9. ¢rans. To constrain, esp. by moral or 
legal force or influence; to force, comjcl. a. fo 
do something. 

1632 J. Haywarp tr. Biondi's Eroimena 91, 1 will obey you 
(my Lord) for all things oblize me so to 1715 De Foe 
Fam. Instruct... iti. (1841) 1.64 From this time I resolve to 
oblige all my family to serve God. 1776 Trial of Nundo- 
comar 23/2 He is so weak that he has been obliged to be 
held up by people when he came out of the house, 1808 
Pike Sources Alississ. 1. 215, 1 will give you a certificate 
from under my hand of my having obliged you to march. 
1896 T. F. Tour Edw. /, iv. 83 The royal officials committed 
so many misdeeds that the king on his return was obliged 
to make a stern example. 

b. Zo a course of action, ete. 

1654 tr. Scudery's Curia Jol. 66 See here the reasons 
which obliged this illustrious Prince to his resolution, aud 
the true Motives of so glorious an action, 1722 De For 
Plague 153 Self-preservation obliged the people to these 
severities. 1875 Howes foregone Concl. 129 It is flattering 
toa man to be indispensable to a woman so long as he is 
not obliged to it. 

+c. To restrain from action, etc. Obs. 

61661 Marg. Argyle's Last Will in Ilarl. Alisc. (1746) 
NIL. 29/1 [Argyle] being..to oblige from the Rebellion 
then on Foot, created a Marquis. 1709 J. Jouxson Clergy, 
Vade al, tt. p. \xxi, ‘Yo oblige the delinquent from the 
exercise of his function. 

O. ‘To render imperative; to necessitate. 

1638 Str T. Hersert 7ruv. (ed. 2) 82 In some sort to 
oblige their dependance upon his acts and fortunes. 1742 
Ricuarpson Pamela 111. 60 Policy..obliged from the dear 
Gentleman this Frankness and Acknowlegement. 1866 
Cornh. Mag. Dec. 734 The custom of the Elizabethan 
theatre obliged this double authorship. 

Vv. t1L. frans. To fasten or attach closcly; 
to bind, tie un. Ods. 

3656 Stancey //is’, Philos. vit. (1701) 333/1 Touching is 
a Spirit extended from the Hegemonick part to the Super- 
ficies, so that it perceiveth that which is obliged to it. 1728 
Motrrux Quer. 1 xvi. (1865) 293 As soon as Maritornes 
had fastened him, she..left him so strongly obliged, that it 
was impossible he should disengage himself, 

+12. To fetter, ensnare. Ods, 

4 1340 Hampoce /’sa/fer xix. g Pai ere oblizid and pai fell. 
1382 WW yetiF /’s, xix. 9 Thei ben oblisht, and fellen, 

t Obli-ge, sé. Obs. rare—'. In 7 obliege. 
[f. prec. vb.} Obligation. 

3611 SPEED //ist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xvii. § 31. 858 Whether he 
did it in policy. .or else of ducty of obliege..ts vncertaine. 

Oblige, obs. form of OBLIGEE. 
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+ Obligea-nt, 2. Obs. [a. F. obligeant(oblzzan), 
pr. pple. of obfiger to OBLIGE.) Obliging. 

1654 tr. Scudery’s Curia Pol. 81 Reputed the most civill 
and obligeant Prince of all the world. 2 1734 Nortu Exam. 
1. iii. § 103 (1740) 193 It is prodigious that a Parcel of.. 
Lyes..shal] be thus tenderly treated in the soft and obligeant 
style of Superstructures and subsequent Additions. 

Obliged (dbisidzd), pp/. a. [-ED 1.) 

1. Bound by law, duty, or any moral tie, esp. one 
of gratitude; under obligation ; now chiefly in phr. 
obliged servant, used in signing a letter, etc. 

1604 R. Cawprey Zable Alph., Obliged, bound or beholden. 
1612 Jas. 1, Declar, Conradus Vorstins Ded., Vo the 
Honour of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, by His most 
obliged servant, James, by the Grace of God, King [eic.}. 
1650 JER. Taytor Holy Living iit § 4 (1727) 184 A Prayer 
to be said by Masters of Families, Curates, Tutors, or other 
obliged Persons. 1764 Reto /ngutry Ded., Your Lordship’s 
inost obliged and most devoted Servant. 1862 THACKERAY 
Let, 1 May in Atheneum (1891) 20 June 800/2 Believe me 
Your obliged faithful Serv: W. M. Thackeray. 

2. +a. Rendered binding or obligatory, bounden 
(obs.). wb. Compelled, necessitated. 

1659 HamMonp On #’s. Ixvi. x It is the obliged duty of 
all, 1892 Stevenson & Osnourne Wrecker xii, Every spoke 
of the wheel a rash but an obliged experiment. 

+ 3. Pledged. Oaés. 

1596 Suaks. Merch. Vi un. vi 7 O ten times faster Venus 
Pidgions flye To steale loues bonds new made, then they 
are wont To keepe obliged faith vnforfaited, 

Hence Obligedly (-édli) ad¢v., in an obliged 
manner; Obli‘gedness (-cdnés), the condition or 
fact of being obliged. 

1659 D. Pert /mpr, Sea bv, A little monument of that 
great respect I obltdgedly, and deservedly bear you. 1662 
J. Barcrave Pope Alex. V IJ (1867) 10 He was..the chief 
author of the election cf Innocent X*", who carrieth himself 
to this prince most affectionately, obligedly, and in way of 
gratitude. 1687 Boye Marty:d. Theodora xi. (1703) 150 
Looks, wherein both gratitude and obligediuess dixplayed 
themselves. 1853 Texnyson in Alem. J. Nichol (1896) 12¢ 
Renewing my thanks to all,—I remain, my dear Sir, yours 
obligedly, A. Tennyson. 

[f. 


Obligee (gblidzi ). 
OBLIGE uv. : sve -EE.] 

1, Law. Onc to whom another is bound by 
contract; the yerson to whom a bond is given. 
(Correlative to obligor.) 

1574 tr. Littleton's Teuures 104b, If y* oblyge. .release 
to the obligor al actions. a@ 1625 Sir H. Fincn Law (1636) 
61 So vpon condition that the Obligee shall bring to the 
Obligors shop being a tailor) three yards of cloth which 
shall be shapen, and the Obligor to make the Obligee a 
gowne of it: the Obligor must shape it, 1767 BracksTone 
Comin. 11. xx. 341 If the condition. becomes impossible by 
..the act of the obligee himself, there the penalty of the 
obligation is saved. 1841 S. WaRREN Zen Thousand a Year 
xvu, The obligee of the bond..was Mr. Tittlebat Titmouse. 

+b. One who undertakes an obligation. Oés. 

1590 SWINBURNE 7estaments 261-2 Nomore to be accounted 
a testament..then,.the draught of an obligation is to be 
accounted for an obligation before it be sealed and delinered 
by the oblige as his acte and deede. 1689 Def. Liberty 
agst. Tyrants 144 Can the bankrumpting of one of the 
Obligees quit the rest of their inzagement? 

2. One who is under obligation on account of 
benefits or kindnesscs received. 

1610 W, Forkincnam Art of Survey Ep. Ded. « Presidents 
of worthy witts and particular Obligees to eminent Patrons, 
1682 Virtters (Dk. Buckhm.) Chances Wks. (1714) 172, lam 
so highly your Obligee for the manner of your Enquiries. 
18a7 Lytton Pelham xxiii, If you wish to please, you will 
find it wiser toreceive—solicit even—favours, than to accord 
them ; for the vanity of the obliger is always flattered—that 
of the obligee rarely, 

Obligement (gbloidzmént). Also 6-7 Se. 
oblis-, obleis-. [f. OBLIGE v. + -MENT.]} 

1. The fact of obliging or binding oneself by 
formal promise or contract; a contract, covenant ; 
= OBLIGATION 2, Obs. exc. in Crvil Law. 

1584 Sc. Acts Fas. VJ (1814) III. 325/2 Conforme to 
thair oblismentis and contractis respectiue maid wt the 
said Colonell thairvpoun, 1612 W. Parkes Curtaine-Dr, 
(1876) 38 What man dare trust his friend .. yea almost vpon 
the surest obligement that may be deuiesed or drawne? 
1671 True Nonconf. 207 lf he confirme the samine by an 
Oath, the force and vertue thereof doth also reach all the 
off-spring, concerned in the obligement. 1832 in Penney 
Linlithgowshire 192 With obligements by the baillies of 
Guetitery to him, obliging themselves to remove therefrom 
when desired. 1880 MutkHEaD Gaius L § 192 As regards 
alienation or obligement. 

2. Obligation (moral or Icgal); obligation for 
benefits or kindnessces received; a kindness, favour. 

1611 SpreeD Hist, Gt. Brit, tx. viii. § 12. 538 Finding hee 
had not the sway hee.. thought hee deserued (by obligement 
of his first Agency about the Crowne), 1664 Drynen Wival 
Ladies 1 i, This I would endure, And more, to cancel my 
obligementstohim. 1721 Cinser Com, Lovers tt, Vet I have 
some Obligements to hin: He teaches me new Airs on the 
Guitarre. 1828 Lama in Blackw, A/ag. XX1V. 773 All my 
leisure .. Would not express a tythe of the obligements I 
every heur incur. Afod. (Sc.) ‘It would be a great oblige- 
ment if you would, etc.’ 

+b. Attachment (by affection or regard). Ods. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. ii, The deep obligement 
of the people unto these their Rabbies, in adevotion beyond 
the reach of other Nations. ; 

+c. A bond of union; a tie. Ods. 

1627 Takiug of Saint Esprit in Marl. Mise, (Mabh.) II. 
548 ‘Those obligements which bind them to that nation. 

+3. Compulsion, constraint. Oéds. rare. 


Also 6 oblyge, -lige. 
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OBLIGINGNESS. 


1641 Mitton Neform. 1, (1851) 2 Urgently pretending a 
Necessity, and obligement of joyning the body in a formall 
reverence, 

+ Obli-gence. Oés. rare—". [ad. F. obdligeance, 
f. obliger to OBLIGE: see -ENCE, -ANCE; cf. med.L. 
obligantia.| Obligation. 

1610 W, Forkincuam Art of Survey To Rdr. 2 They now 
slight their Lords and amoundre their Obligence. 

Obliger (/blei-dga1). [f. Opnice uv, + -ER1] 
One who obliges. 

1. One who binds another to the performance of 
a contract, law, or duty; one who imposes obliga- 
tion. (+ In early quots., One to whom another is 
bound: = OBLIGEE 1.) 

1650 Hosses De Corp. Pol. 16 Universally ..all obligations 
are determinable at the Will of the Obliger. 165: — Govt. 
& Soc. ii. § 13. 27, I call him the Obliger to whom any one is 
tyed, and the Obliged him who is tyed. 165: G. W. tr. 
Cowels Inst, 175 lf the Covenanter thinketh and supposeth 
one thing and the Obliger another, the Covenant is no more 
valid then (etc.]. 1738 Warsurton Div, Legat. 1. 45 Obliga- 
tion, in general, necessarily implies an Obliger. a 1822 
SuHetrey Pr, Wes, (1888) 11. 197 There can be no obligation 
without an obliger. 1895 Edin. Rev. July 219 Obligation 
implies at least two terms—the obliged and the obliger. 

2. One who confers an obligation or favour. 

1634 W. Tirwuyt tr. Balzac’s Lett. (vol. 1.) 111 You are 
so gracious an obliger, that it doth even augment the value 
of your bounty. 1748 RicHarpson Clarissa (1811) 1). ii. 15 
Shall it be said, that fear inakes us more gentle obligers 
than love? 1893 K. Graname Pagan Ess. 69 Some unfortu- 
nate allusion shall pain the delicate feelings of the obliger. 

Oblight, variant of OBLITE v., to forget. Ods. 

Obliging (sblei-dzin), vd/. sb. [f. OBLicE v. 
+ -ING1.] The action of the vb. OBLIGE, in its 
various senses; obligation. (Now only gerundza/.) 

€1380 Wyeitr Sed, ies. II. 431 It is greet oblishyng to 
he bonde to perpetual kepyng of siche maner signes. c¢ 1470 
Hexryson Mor. Fab. x. (Fox & Wolf) vii, ‘Gaif 1 my hand 
or oblissing?” said he, ‘Or haif ye writ or witnes for to 
schaw?’ 1563 Winz3et Four Scotr Thre Quest. Wks, 1888 
1. 60 He labouris to fulfill his oblising. 1676 PArl. Trans. X1. 
Ded., Nations..contending.. who shall excel the other in the 
most beneficial obligings of Mankind. 

Obliging (blaidzin), Ap. a. 
-Inc*.] That obliges. 

1. That imposes obligation; binding in law or 
morality; obligatory. Now rare. 

1638 Cuituscw. Relig. Prot. 1. iii. § 54. 161 Whether the 
Decree of a Councell, without the Popes confirmation, be 
such an obliging proposall. 1678 J. Brown Life of faith 
it. ix. (1824) 238 The cerenionial law was not obliging. 1748 
G. Wiite Sev. (MS,), Vet the Second (Commandment] 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’ is..as necessary 
and obliging. [1875 E. Wutte Life in Christ u. x. (1878) 99 
The all-obliging commandment of the Supreme.) | 

2. Of persons, their disposition, etc.: ‘That con- 
fers or is willing to confer kindnesses ; ready to 
do services or favours or show polite attention ; 
complaisant, courteons, civil, accommodating. 

1632 J. Havwarn tr. Biondi's Eromena 86 Vou being the 
obliging, I must consequently needs be the obliged unto you. 
1665 Sik 1. Herpert /‘rav. (1677) 305 Of a very gentle and 
ohliging Nature. 1772 Miss Wickes in J¥i/kes’s Corr. (1805) 
IV. ro2 My uncle Heaton was so obliging as to call here 
yesterday, 13834 Mepwin Angier in Wastes 1.65 The inn.. 
was clean and comfortable .. and the landlady civil and 
obliging. «1859 Macautay J//ist, Eng. xxiii. V. 81 Keppel 
had a sweet and obliging temper. ae 

b. Of actions, words, etc.: Courteous, civil, 
polite; tgratifying, pleasing (0ds.). 

1635-56 Cowrey Davideis tt. 931 All that was done, or 
said; the Grief, Hope, Fears, His troubled Joys, and her 
obliging Tears. 1652 Sir E. Nicuotas in NW. Pagers (Cam- 
den) 293 His Majesty's gracious leiter..was not only most 
welcome but very obliging. @ ve Ettwoon A ufobiog. (1765) 
193 The Endowments of her Mind were every way extra- 
ordinary and highly obliging. 1781 Cowrer Left, Wks. 1837 
XV. 67 My principal design is to thank you.. for your 
obliging present. 1854 J.S. C. Assott Wafolcon (1855) II. 
vii. 112 He spoke some obliging words to Gen. Cohorn on the 
feat of gallantry he had displayed. 

Obligingly, adv. [I. prec. + -L¥?.} In an 
obliging manner, so as to oblige, a. In a binding 
manner, so as to impose obligation; so as to 
force or constrain. b. So as to confer a favour or 
gratification ; courteously, with kindly manner. 

1654-66 Eart Orrery Parthen. (1676) 603 Torments, which 
my resolution is so obligingly ready to confer on me, 1663 
Bovie Usef. Exp. Nat, Philos... ii. 23 The Resident's arrival 
being obligingly suspended till the palace was made ready 
to entertain him. 1678 CupwortH J/xtell. Syst.  v. 897 
Something unjust or unlawful, which therefore cannot Le 
obligingly commanded by any authority whatsoever. 174 
Mippteton Cicero II. vil. 5 Nothing..could be said more 
obligingly either in his words or manner. 1848 C. Bronte 
9. Eyre x, She obligingly consented to act us mediatrix. 

Obligingness. [f.as prec. + -NESs.] The 
quality of being obliging. a. Binding quality or 
character, obligatoriness. b. Readiness to oblige 
by doing a service or favour; complaisance, 
courtesy ; kindness. ; 

1638 Lp. Dicey Lett. (1651) 5 It is an inconvenience drawn 
upon you by your excess of favour and obligingness. 1€48 
Lp. Faturax, etc. Remonstr. 34 These Declarations ae 
remaine.. perpetual] witnesses agains! the validity there- 
of, or any obligingnesse to them. 1790 Map. rasta 
Diary Aug., She is always happy when permitted et aes 
her native obligingness. 1824 JANE Austen Maasf, Par 
I. vii. 55 She played with the greatest obligingness. 18¢1 
G. J. Hotvoake in Voice (N. Y.) 12 Nov., This obligingness 


[f. as prec. + 


OBLIGOR. 


and accessibility is more rare in monarchical England than 
it is in republican America. 

Obligor (ebligg:1). Law. Also 6-7 -our, 8-eor 
(-dzg'1). [f. OBLIGEY. + -OR.] One who binds him- 
self to another by contract; the person who gives 
a bond or obligation. (Correlative with ob/igee.) 

1541 Act 33 Hen. VIII, c. 39 § 80 If any manours..be.. 
in the season and possession of..persones, other then the 
obligour or obligours. 1574, 1625 [see OsBLicEE 1]. 1628 
Coke Ox Litt. 212 If the Obligor or Lessor pay a lesser 
summe..and the Obligee or Feoffee receiueth it, this is a 
good satisfaction. 1755 Macens /usurances II. 56 We, 
Don J. B. Garravin .. as principal Debtor, and Obligeor ; 
and Don J. B. Molinari, as Security..acknowledge that we 
owe..to Dona M. del Duque, three Thousand Dollars. 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 1V. 465 It was more convenient that 
the counsellor should give his advice to the obligee, than to 
the obligor. 1879 Tourcee Fool's Err. xx. (1880) 113 The 
obligor, in his indefinite promise to pay, had vanished. 

tb. = OBLIGER I. Oés. rare. 

1660 R. Coke Fustive Vind. 7 Now here let any man see.. 
whether our Author does not make obedience to consist, on 
the obligors part, in conformity to a delegate and subordinate 
power of their own making. 

Obligulate (pbli‘gi:lét), 2. Bot. [See OB- 2.] 
Applied to a ligulate floret of a composite flower, 
having the ligula on the inner instead of the outer 


side. 

1857 in Mayne Exfos. Lex. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Ob- 
ligulate, Cassini’s term for a floret of a composite plant 
when there is a small ligula on the inner side, as in Zegea. 

+ Obli-gurate,v. Obs. rare—°, [irreg.: see next.] 

1623 CockeRAm, Oblignrate, to spend in belly-cheere. 

+ Obligure, v. Obs. rare—°, [ad. L. obligiri-re, 
f. ob (Os-1) + ligiirire to be dainty, lick, lick up.] 

1623 CockERAM u, To Banquet, Odligure. 

Oblike, obs. form of OBLIQUE a. 

+Oblima‘tion. Oés. rare. [n. of action from 
next.] Covering or stopping up with mud or 
slime; silting up. 

1655 Brount Glossogr., Oblimation, a dawbing or covering 
over with mud or soft clay. 1691 T. H{ace] Acc. New 
Invent. p. \xiv, Harbours .. destroy’d by Oblimation or 
Sullage. 

+ Oblime, v. Ods. rare—°. [ad. L. oblimare to 
cover with mud or slime, f. 06- (OB- 1 b) + dimare, 
f. dimus mud, slime.] 

1623 CockeramM, Oddie, to couer with clay. 

+ Obliquangled, obs. form of ob/igue-angled. 

1688 J. S. Fortification 5 Obliquangled [Parallelograms] 
are such as have oblique angles. . 

Obliquangular (pblikwengizla1), a. [f mod. 
L. obliquangul-us (f. obligu-us OBLIQUE + angulus 
ANGLE) + -AR1.] Oblique-angled. 

1686 PLot Staffordsh. 176 Hexaedra of equal obliquangular 
sides. 181z Sir H. Davy Chenz. Philos. 196 The rays of 
light in passing through obliquangular crystalline bodies, 
follow different laws. 1857 Mayne Exfos. Lex. sv. Ob- 
Uiquangulus, A quadrangular, obliquangular prism. 

+ Obliqua‘ngulous, a. Ods. vare-'. [f. as 
prec. + -0US.] = prec. 

1680 T. Lawson Aivte into Treas. 33 The Feats and Terms 
of this Art, their Points,..their Lines, Parralels,.. Triangle, 
Rectangulous, Obliquangulous [etc.]. 

+ Obliquate, 7//. @ Obs. rare—'. fad. L. 
obliguat-us, pa. pple. of obligudre: see OBLIQUE v.] 
Bent to one side ; twisted obliquely. 

1578 Banister /fist. J/an v. 69 So that the stomach might 
be lesse obliquate or crooked. 

[f. L. obliguat-, 


+ Obliquate, v. Oés. rare. 
ppl. stem of ob¢igudre : see OBLIQUE v. and -ATE3,] 
trans. Yo bend aside, twist obliqnely. 

a1670 Hacket Ads. Williams 1. (1692) 145 Shall these 
crooked rules obliquate those loyal maxims which are so 
strait in St. Paul? a@1703 WaLtis Sermz. (1791) 128 They 
represent God's simplicity obliquated and refracted by 
reason of many inadequate conceptions. 

+ Obliqua‘tion. 04s. [ad.L. ob/iguation-em, 
n. of action f. obliguare: see prec.] A bending 
aside or in an oblique direction ; a twisting awry. 

a 1648 Lo. Hersert Hen. VI1/ (1683) 394 That some such 
obliquation of Religion hath hap'ned. 1658 Sir T. Browne 
Gard. Cyrus iii. 56 The right and transverse fibres are 
decussated by the oblick fibres, and so must frame a Reticu- 
late and Quincuncial Figure by their Obliquations, 1677 
Gate Crt. Gentiles v. 109 Obliquations or crooked ways. 
1822 1. Tayror Apuleius x1. 271, 1 .. passed through the 
crowd..with a gradual obliquation of my body. 

Oblique (/bli*k, -laik), 2. (sb.) Also 5 oblyke, 
5-7 -like, 7 -lick. fad. L. ob/igu-us, f. ob- pref. 

+an element /igu-, lic- (cf. lictnus bent upward): 
ef. F. obfigue (13-14th ce. in Godef.).] 

1. Having a slanting or sloping direction or 
position; declining from the upright or vertical, 
or from the horizontal; lying aslant; diverging 
from a given straight line or course. 

Obligue pianoforte : see quot. 1880. 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) II. 207 The stappes ber[{in sowthe 
parte of Ethioppe] be oblike and contrarious [ui obligua et 
pene contraria fiunt vestigia) to theyme whiche dwelle.. 
vnder that pole artike. 1603 B. Jonson Yas. /.’s Entertainm., 
She [Anna] fills the year, And knits the oblique scarf that 
girts thesphere. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 139 Hunter's Horns.. 
are sometimes made straight, and not Oblique. 1697 DryDEN 
Virg. Georg. 1v. 420 Four Windows are _contriv’d, that 
strike To the four Winds oppos’d their Beams oblique. 
1713 STEELE Guard. No. 20 P 2 The oblique glance with 
which hatred doth always see things. 178: Gipson Dect. & 
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F, xviii. 1. 120 Advancing their whole wing of cavalry in 
an oblique line. 1842 ‘Tennyson 7zvo Voices 193 If straight 
thy track, or if oblique [7Z#es strike, like], Thou know st 
not. 1860 TyNDALL Gfac. 1, ii. 17 My shadow was oblique 
to the river. 1875 Kwicut Dict. Alech., Obligue Arch.. 
also called a skew-arch, 1880 A. J. Hirkins in Grove Dict. 
Mus. 11. 486/1 Oblique Piano, a cottage pianoforte the 
strings of which are disposed diagonally, instead of vertically 
as is usual in upright instruments, 

b. quasi-adv. = OBLIQUELY 1. 

1667 Mitton P. Z. x.671 They with labour push’d Oblique 
the Centric Globe. 1796 Justr. & Reg. Cavalry (1813) 88 
If the column halts oblique’..to the new line, tbe divisions 
will proportionally wheel so as [ete.]. 

2. Specific uses. 

a. Geo. Of a line, a plane figure, or surface : 
Inclined at some angle other than a right angle. 
Of an angle (less than two right angles): Either 
greater or less than a right angle. Of a solid, as 
a cone, cylinder, or prism: Having its axis not 
perpendicular to the plane of its base. 

Oblique hyperbola, a hyperbola the asymptotes of which 
are not at right angles to one another. 

1571 Dicces Pantom. i. i. Qj, Of Solides called Pris- 
mata, there are two kindes, the one directe or vpright .. 
the other oblique or declining, whose Paralelogrammes 
are obliquely situate on lheir bases. 1695 ALINGHAM Geom, 
Epit. 7 An Oblique Angle, is either Acute or Obtuse. 
1709 J. Ward Jutrod. Math, wW. i. (1734) 362 A Scalene, 
or Oblique Cone. 1727-41 CHambrrs Cycl., Oblique Planes, 
in dialing, are such as recline from the zenith, or incline 
toward the horizon, 1826 Disraeui Viv. Grey vi. i, His 
Highness held the bottle at an oblique angle with the 
chandelier. 1837 Brewster A/ayuet. 177 A position more 
or less oblique to the plane of the paper. 

b. Astron. Oblique sphere, the cclestial or ter- 
restrial sphcre when its axis is oblique to the 
horizon of the place; which it is at any part of 
the earth’s surface except the poles and the equator. 
Oblique ascension, descension: see ASCENSION 3, 
DESCENSION 5. Oblique horizon, ‘climate, one 
which is oblique to the celestial equator. 

1503 Kalender of Shepherdes Vij, They the qwych dwellys 
other placys bot wnder the eqwynox yal they hauethayr oryzon 
oblyk. 1594 Biunpevit E-rere. 11. (1636) 116 If the declina- 
tion be Southward, then adde the ascentionall difference unto 
the right ascention, and the sum shall be the oblique ascen- 
tion, bid. 111. 1. xvii. 313 When is it said to be an oblique 
Horizon, and therby to make an oblique Spheare? 1669 
Woruipce Syst. Agric. (1681) 293 In such Countries where 
the seasons and variations of weather more exactly followed 
the Coelestial Configurations, than in these more oblique 
Climates. 1726 tr. Gregory's Astron. 1. 223 In an Oblique 
Sphere, where the Horizon..cuts the Equator. .at oblique 
Angles; neither of then passes through the Poles of the 
other. 1854 Tomtinson tr. Arago’s Astron. 37 Tbe circles 
described by the stars are inclined to the horizon; whence 
this position of the sphere derives its name of oblique. 

ce. Anat. Having a direction parallel neither to 
the long axis of the body or limb, nor to its trans- 
verse section; said esp. of certain museles; also 


of various lines, ridges, ligaments, etc. 

Oblique processes of the vertebrz: = ZYGAPOPHYSES, 

1615 Crooxe ody of Man 8o1 If each Muscle worke by 
it selfe, then the oblique descendent drawes the haunch 
obliquely to his owne side..the oblique ascendent leadeth 
the chest obliquely to the haunches. 1658 Sir T. Browne 
Gard, Cyrus ili. 55 Wherein according to common Anatomy 
the right and transverse fibres are decussated, by the oblick 
fibres. 1741 Moxro Anat. Bones (ed. 3)168 The two inferior 
oblique gen of each Vertebra. 1838 Penny Cycl. X. 
141/1 When the oblique muscles act together with force, 
they hold the eye-ball firmly against the lids and to the 
nasal side of the orbit. A 

d. Sof. Of a leaf; Having unequal sides, inequi- 
lateral; see also quot. 1776. 

1776 Re Lee Jntrod. Bot. (1788) 206 Oblique, when the 
Base of the Leaf looks towards Heaven, and the Apex or 
Tip towards the Horizon; as in Protea and Fritillaria. 
1835 Hooxer Brit. Flora 145 Ulinus major. leaves ovato- 
acuminate, very oblique at the base. 1857 Henrrry -lewz. 
Bot. 53 Oblique, is applied to leaves wbere the portions on 
either side of the midrib are unequal, as in the Begonias. 

e. Cryst. = Monoc.inic. 

1878 GurNEY Crystallogr. 37 Crystals of..the Oblique or 
Monoclinic System. 

f. Naut. Oblique sailing. (See quots.) 

ager Prituips, Obligue Sailing (among Sea-men), is when 
a Ship runs upon some Rhumb, between any of the four 
Cardinal Points, and makes an Oblique Angle with the 
Meridian. 1867 SmytH Sailor's Word-bk., Oblique Sailing, 
is the reduction of the position of the ship from the various 
courses made good, oblique to tbe meridian or parallel of 
latitude. 

@. Oblique perspective: see PERSPECTIVE. 

3. fig. Not taking the straight or direct conrse to 
the end in view; not going straight to the point; 
indirectly stated or expressed ; indirect. 

1432-50 tr. AYigden (Rolls) IV. 407 The office ofa poete is 
to transmute those thynges whiche be doen truly in to other 
similitudes in oblike figuraciones with pulcritude. 1606 
Snaxs. Tr. & Cr. v. i. 60 The primatiue Statue, and oblique 
inemoriall of Cuckolds. 1618 in Gutch Codl. Cur. Il. 423 
His pleading Innocency was an oblique taxing of the Justice 
of the Realms upon him. 1735 Botixcsroxe On Parties 
Ded. (1738) 27 Innuendo’s, and Parallels, and oblique 
Meanings. 1778 Jonnson in Boswell 25 Apr., All censure 
of a man’s self is oblique praise. 1818 Jas. Mitt Brit. 
India 11. 1. vii. 255 Good reasons existed for precluding 
the Governor from such oblique channels of gain. 1876 
Moztry Univ. Serm. vi. 134 The language of oblique and 
indirect expression. 1883 Froupe Short Stud. IV. 1. iv. 45 
Oblique accusations..were raised against him. 
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OBLIQUELY. 


b. Of an end, result, etc.: Indirectly aimed at; 
resulting or arising indirectly. 

1528 Fox Let. to Gardiner in Strype Ecct. Mem. (1721) I. 
App. xxvi. 80 Wherby may arise .. oblique dammage or 
prejudice to the see apostolique. 1630 Drayton A/uses’ 
£lys. iii. Poems (1810) 453/2 For that the love we bear our 
friends .. Hath in it certain ebraas ends. 1711 ADDISON 
Spect. No. 59 p 4 Not..for any oblique Reason..but purely 
for the sake of being Witty. 1825-80 JamiEson s.v. Huz‘st, 
This is only an oblique sense. 

4. Deviating from right condnct or thought; 
morally or mentally one-sided or perverse. 

1576 FreminG Panopl, Fist. 82 Albeit he follow an oblique 
and crooked opinion. 1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles w. 182 
Oblique regard to private interests doth subvert and over- 
throw them [Republics @1770 Jortin Sev. (1771) I. vii. 
128 There are persons to be found .. who grow rich and 
great..by various oblique and scandalous ways. 1837-9 
Hatram f/7/ist, Lit, ur ii. § 80 (1855) 1]. 464 It is .. seldom 
discus-ed with all the temper and freedom from oblique views 
which the subject demands. 

5. Gram. a. Oblique case, any case except the 
nominative and vocative (or sometimes, except the 
nominative, vocative, and accusative): see CASE 
sb.1 9. b. Of speech or narration: Put in a 
reported form, with consequent change of person 
and tense: = InpiRECcT 3b (L. oratio obligua). 

1530 Patscr. Introd. 30 Pronownes. have but tbre cases, 
nominatyve, accusatyve and oblique, as, 7¢, me, moy. a1568 
Ascuam Scholem,. 11. (Arb.) 158 Salust [hath] AZultis sibi 
quisque imperium petentibus. 1 beleue, the best Gram- 
marien in England can scarse giuea good reule, why guzsque 
the nominative case ..is so thrust vp amongest so many 
oblique cases. 1678 Prittips (ed. 4), Oblique Cases in Gram- 
mar, are most properly the Genitive, the Dative, and Abla- 
tive; however,some will have all Oblique but the Nominative. 
1860 fi C, Jearrreson Bk. Doctors 11.17 We have adopted 
the oblique narration instead of his form, which uses the first 
person. 1868 GLADSTONE Juv. Al und? v. 11870) 169 He is men- 
tioned six times in oblique cases .. and five times in the 
nominative. 188z Farrar Larly Chr. Il. 385 There is 
ee a single oblique sentence throughout St. John’s 

ospel, 

6. Afus. Oblique motion: see quots. (Opp. to 
similar and contrary.) 

1811 Bussy Dict. A/us. (ed. 3), Oblique Motion, that motion 
of the parts of a composition in which one voice or instru- 
ment repeats the same note, while another, by ascending or 
descending, recedes from or approaches it. 1875 OUSELEY 
Harmony \. 11 Oblique motion is when one part remains 
without moving while another ascends or descends. é 

7. Comb., a3 obligue-angled, -angular, -leaved adjs. 

1594 Biunpevit. Z-rerc. n. (1636) 119 If they have rigbt 
sides, such Triangles are eyther right angled Triangles, or 
oblique angled Triangles. 1744 Parsons in P&il. Trans. 
XLIII. 26 An oblique-angular Parallelogram. 1851 RicHaRD- 
son Geol. v. 88 An oblique-angled parallelogram. 1854 
Hooker Hrmal, Fruds. 1. ii, 28 An oblique-leaved fig climbs 
the other trees. ma. 

B. absol. as sd. (usually elliptical). 

1. An oblique muscle: see A.2c. Also in L. 
form odliguus (sc. musculus}, pl. -z, as obliguus 
(abdominis) ascendens; obliguus capitis inferior; 
obliquus oculi inferior, etc. 

1800 Phil. Trans. XC. 9 The obliquus,..the antagonist of 
the tensor muscle. 1838 Penny Cycl. X. 141/1 If the pupil 
be inclined either way, to the nose or to the temple, the 
inferior oblique increases that inclination. 1869 H. UssHER 
in Eng. Mech. 10 Dec. 294/3 A rolling or oblique motion 
{of the eye] is provided for by two.. muscles called obliques. 

2. Geom. An oblique figure: see 2 a above. 

@ 1608 Sir F. VERE Comimt. 124 A piece of ground. .stretched 
out in the form of a geometrical oblique or oblong. 

Oblique (fbli‘k, -lai-k), v.  [a. F. obiguer to 
march in an oblique direction, rarely, to make 
oblique, f. obdigue adj.; cf. L. ob/igu-are, trans., to 
make crooked, turn or bend aside, in med.L. intr., 
to go aside or astray, It. obliguare ‘to crooke, 
to make crooked’ (Florio).] 

+1. trans. To turn askew or in a sidelong 
direction. Oés. 

1775 SHERIDAN Rivals iv. iii, When her love-eye was fixed 
on me, t‘other, her eye of duty, was finely obliqued. . 

2. intr. ‘Vo advance obliquely or in a slanting 
direction, esp. (4/7/.) by making a half-face to the 
right or left and then marching forward. 

1796 Instr. & Reg. Cavalry (1813) 104 The leader of the 
head division orders his second sub-division, Left incline, 
March ! on which it briskly obliques to the left. 1827 Aix- 
man tr. Buchanan's Hist. Scot. 11. xv. 1. 368 They gradually 
obliqued from the direct ascent. 1857 Mayxe Reip War- 
Trail xiii, Savage and Saxon were now obliquing towards 
each other. 1865 Star 3 Feb., General Curtis went into the 
assault under instructions fron: General Ames..to oblique 
tothe right. — 

b. Ofa line, etc.: To slant or slope at an angle. 

1814 Scott Waz. xi, He.. achieved a communication with 
his plate by projecting his person towards it in a line which 
obliqued from the bottom of his spine. 

Obliquely (fbl7kli), adv. 
-LY 2,] In an oblique manner. ‘ 

1. In a slanting or sidelong direction or position ; 
with deviation from the straight line or direct 
course ; diagonally, or so as to make an oblique 
angle; aslant, slantwise. 

1571 [see OsLigueE a. 2a]. 1594 BLiunpEviL Exerc. ul. 1. 
xxx1. (1636) 340 According as any porn of the Ecliplique 
riseth or setteth rightly or obliquely. 1615 [see OBLIQUE 4. 
2c). 1634 Peacnam Gentl. Exerc. 1.x. 33 The beames of 
the Sunne comming oblikely or sideway. 1660 R. Coke 


(f OBLIQUE 2. + 


OBLIQUENESS. 


9ustice Vind, 10 The nearer the radii are reflected to right 
angles, the hotter it is: and the more obliquely they are 
reflected, the colder it is. 1725 Pore Odyss. 1x. 441 His neck 
obliquely o'er his shoulders hung. 1860 TyNDALL G/ac. 1, 
xvii, 120 Ramsay and myself crossed the mountainsobliquely. 

2. fig. In a way that ts not direct or straight- 
forward ; by suggestion or implication ; indirectly; 
with deviation from the point; +t evasively; not 
straightforwardly, dishonestly, unfairly (ods.). 

1601 Br. W. Bartow Defence 181 The scripture..worketh in 
vs faith, not obliquely, hoouerly, and ambiguously. 1646 
Trapp Conn. Fohx ix. 20 They answer obliquely and over- 
warily. 1771 Burke Let. to bp. Chester Corr, 1844 1. 291, 
I shall think myself happy, if the subject of my defence... 
may be obliquely and accidentally the means of undeceiving 
you 1816 ‘Quiz’ Grand Master. Argt., Infact, ihe reader, 
very likely, Will find some truths, tho’ told obliquely. 188: 
H, James Portr, Lady xxi, They approached each other 
obliquely, as it were, and they addressed each other by 
implication, 

b. In or by oblique oratton. (Sce OBLIQUE a, § b.) 

1824 L. Murray Zug. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 415 When a quota- 
tion is brought in obliquely after a comma, a capttal is 
unnecessary. 


Obliqueness. [f. Op1ique a.+-NeEss.] The 
quality of betng oblique or slanting, obléqutty. 

1611 Cotee., Liatseure, slopenesse, byasnesse, oblique- 
nesse, or obliquitie. 1727 in Baitey vol. II. 1755 in Jounson, 
1869 Daily News 1 July, Windows of aggravating oblique- 
ness, which prevent your seeing any object in them properly. 
1877 Moriey Crit. Misc. Ser, 1. 288 Controversies. .marked 
by obliqueness, evasiveness, a shiftiness of issue. 


+ Obliquiangular, obs, var. OBLIQUANGULAR. 

1635 GeLuprann Variation Magn. Needle 12 The obli. 
quiangular sphzricall ‘riangle. 

+ Obli-quid, pp/. a. Obs. [app. for obligued, from 
OBLIQUEY.: cf. OBLIQUATE pal Directed obliquely. 

@ 1599 SPENSER F. Q. vu. vil. 54 That vertue..Ischeckt and 
changed from his nature trew, by others opposition or 
obliquid view. 

+ Obliquie, ?2. Prob. a misprint for od/ique. 

1607 SHAKS. 7isnon WW. iii. 18 All's obliquie [ater edd. All 
is oblique}: There's nothing leuell in our cursed Natures 
But direct villanie. 

Obliquitous (dbli*kwitas), ¢. [f OBLiquit-r 
+-0US: cf. felicitous, iniguitous.] Characterized 
by obliquity; morally or mentally perverse. 

1864 S. P. Day in Athenxum No. 1937. 779/2 Morally 
obliquitous to the distinction of eum and tuum. 1884 
Ruskin Art of Eng. iv. 136 They will not. be disposed. .tu 
ascribe to the obliquitous nalion that of simplicity of mind. 


Obliquity (blikwiti). [a. F.od/iguité-Oresme 
1g4th c.), ad. 1. odliguitdt-em, n. of quality f. 
obligu-us: see OBLIQUE and -ITY.] 

1. The quality of being oblique; inclination at 
other than a right angle to any straight line or 


plane; degree or extent of such inclination. 

Obliguity of the ectiptic, the inclination of the plane of the 
ecliptic to that of the equator, 

_ 1551 Recorpe Cast. A now/. (1556) 248 A thyrde dinersitye 
is..the obliquitie of the Horizonte. 1625 N. CarPENTER 
Geog. Del. \. Vv. (1635) 114 By reason of the obliquity of the 
Eclipticke line. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. vin. 132 Several 
Sphears .. Mov'd contrarie with thwart obliquities. 1739 
Lanetyr. Short Acc. Prers Westm. Bridge 3 Vhe Siream 
of the Tide .. will pass thro’ the Arches without any sen- 
sible Obliquity. 1794 G. Apams Nat. & Exp. Philos. 11. 
xv. 161 The rays undergo no alteration, because they have 
no obliquity of incidence. 1871 Darwin Desc. Alan 11. xix. 
344 The obliquity of the eye, which is proper to the Chinese 
and Japanese, is exaggerated in their pictures. 

b. Sot. Of a leaf: Inequilateral quality. 

3872 Otiver Evew. Bot. u.152 Observe the obliquity of 

the base of the leaf-blade, characteristic of the Lime. 

fz. Divergence from moral rectitude, sound 
thinking, or right practice; moral or mental pcr- 
versity or aberration ; an instance of this, a dclin- 
quency, a fault, an error. 

€31422 lloccteve Yonathas Moral, By the ryng pat is 
rownd We shul vndirstande feith which is rownd, withouten 
obliquitee or crookidnesse. 1551 CRANMER Answ. Gardiner 
t. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 1. 19 Your book is so full of crafts, 
sleights, shifts, obliquities, and manifest untruths. 1627 
Donne Sev, xxviii. 283 The perversnesse and obliquity of 
my will. 1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy 1. iii, A most unac- 
countable obliquity, (as he call’d it) tn my manner of setting 
up my top, spo justifying the principles upon which I had 
done it. 1 3LADSTONE Glean. V. xxxvi. 109 Mr. Ward 
evinces the same thorough one-sidedness and obliquity of 
judgment. 4 

+3. Deviation from any rule or order. rare. 

1646 H. Lawrence Comm, Angels 87 Let us, therefore, .. 
learne the rule from the obliquity, as well as the obliquity 
from the rule. 1751 Jonson Rambler No, 127 P 3 Far the 
Greater part..deviate at firsi into slight obliquities. 

+4. Deviation from directness in action, conduct, 
or speech; a way or method that is not direct or 
straightforward, Oés. 


a2 1619 Fotnerny Atheom, \. xii. § 6 (1622) 135 We may 
behold, euen in the Atheists, by a kinde of obliquity, diuers 
manifest foote-stepps, and acknowledgments of a Diuinity. 
1751 Jounson Rambler No. 149 9 ‘Vhe insolence of bene- 
faction terminates not in negative rudeness or obliquities of 
insult, Iam often told in express terms of the miseries from 
which charityhas snatched me. 1838 Jas. Mitt Brit. India 
Hiv. iv. 134 ‘The obliquities of Eastern negotiation wore 
out the temper of Lally. 

5. Gram. Case-inflexion, declension. Ods. 

1668 Wikins Real Char. ww. vi. 446 Tis capable of that 
kind of Obliquity by prefixing Prepositions, which is com- 
monly stiled variation by Cases. 
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Obli-quo-, comb. form of L. obligu-us OBLIQUE 
a. = obliquely-, oblique and —. (See -0 suffix.) 

1852 Dana Crust. 1. 866 Palm obliquo-transverse, .. and 
having a tooth near base of finger. 

+Obli-quous, cz. Obs. rare. [f. L. obligu-us 
OBLIQUE + -oUS.] = OBLIQUE. 

1614 Sir A. Gorces tr. Lucan t. 33 Through the aire did 
flying passe Obliquous streames, like torches bright. 1757 
Herald No. 7 (1758) 1. 106 A contempt, which speedily 
matures into obliquous hatred. 

Oblis(e, -lis(¢)h, -liss, obs. forms of OBLIGE. 

Oblisk, obs. variant of OBELISK. 

+ Oblite, 7//. 2. Obs. rare—". [ad. L. ob/it-us, 
pa. pple. of ob/inéve: see OBLITE v.2] Dim, as 
tf partly blotted out ; indistinct, obscure. 

1650 Futcer Pisgah tt. v. 132 But obscure and oblite men- 
tion is made of those water-works, 

+ Obli'te,v.! Ots. Alsooblight. [f. L. od/it-, 
ppl. stem of oé/iv-ise-7 to forget.] To forget. 

1547 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 64 Item, 1 give to the hye 
alter for oblited thiethes a newe altareclothe. ¢1560 Preston 
Cambyses in Hazl. Dodsley 1V. 238 Thennought oblight my 
message given, ; 

t+ Oblite, v.2 Obs. rare—". [f. L. odtit-, ppl. 
stem of od/incre to smear over, f. 0d- (OB- 1c) + 
linére to smear.] trans, Vo smcar over, daub. 

1657 TomLinson Aenon's Disp, 282 A little bottle oblited 
with wax. 2 ae 

Obliterate (gblitérct), pAZ.@. [ad. L. ob0it(fe- 
rat-us, pa. pple. of obftt(ferare: see next.]} 

1. Blottcd out; effaced; cancelled; obliterated. 


Now only foc. a. Construed as fa. pple. 

1598 in Row flist. Nirk (1842) 190 It is concluded that all 
those greevances be obliterat and buried. 1613 Jackson 
Creed wt. xvii. §1 The Prints of Moses footsteps, almost ob- 
literate and ouergrown by the sloth and negligence of former 
times. 1647 H. More Sony of Soul u. ii ul. xi, A name.. 
through time almost obliterate. 1834 Lp. HouGuton .Vesm. 
Many Scenes, Mod. Greece (1844) 67 History records a time 
(Though in the splendour of the after-light Nearly obliterate), 

b. Construed as aay, 

@ 1631 Doxne tn Select. (1840) 16 Impouerished and for- 
gotten, and obliterate families. 1647 Warp Simp. Codler 34 
le may maintain..a legible possession against an obliterate 
Claime. 1737 Bracken Farriery /oupr.(1757) 11. 106 Parts 
of their Bodies become obliterate and defaced. 1860 HEavy- 
SEGE Ct, filippo 35 Dwindled doubtful to obliterate shade. 

2. Ent. (Sce quot.) 

1826 Kirpy & Sp. Entomol. \V. 272 Obliterate, when the 
borders of spots fade into the general ground-colour; and 
when elevations and depressions, Ac. are so little raised or 
sunk from the general surface, as to be almost erased, 

Obliterate (gblitére't), v. [f. L. obdtt Nerat-, 
ppl. stem of odit(ferdre to strike or blot out, 
crase, blot out off remembrance (rare in lit. sense), 
f. ob- (On- 1 b) + Z¢(Mera anything written, a lettcr. 
Cf. F. oblitérer (15-16th c.).] 

1. ¢rans. To blot ont (anything writtcn, figured, 
or imprinted) so as to leave no distinct traces; to 
erase, delete, effacc. 

1611 Seetp //ist. Gt. Brit. vi. xxvi. § 6. 120 The Senate.. 
decreed that his name should bee obliterated out of all 
inonuments in Rome, 1701 Grew Cosm. Sacra u. iii. 43 
When we forget Things..the Iinpressions are obliterated. 
1843 Lytros Last Bar. 1. iv, The colours were half obliter- 
ated bytiine and damp. 1863 Burton SA. Hunter 44 As he 
did not obliterate the original matter, the printer was rather 
puzzled. : is 

b. To cause to disappear, to efface (anything 
visible or perceived by the senses). 

1607 Torsett Four. Beasts (1658) 120 The fragrancy of 
every green herb yecldeth such a savour as doth not a little 
obliterate and oversway the savour of the beast. 1833-6 
J. Eactes Sketcher (1856) 355 The snow, obliterating the 
very ground on which you stood sketching. 1848 W. H. 

JaRTLETT Legr pt to Pal. v. (1879) 99 Everything upon the 
lower levels of the Nile must gradually or rapidly be obliter- 
ated by its tnundations 1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 195 New 
cones being thrown up at one time and old ones being 
obliterated at another. ; 

2. To efface, wipe out (a mental impresston, 
memory, or feeling); to do away the remembrance 
or scnse of; to do away with, destroy (qualities, 
characteristics, etc.). 

1600 W. Watson Deca: ordon (1602) 224 To obliterate, eradi- 
cate, and vtterly extinguish the name of Bishops. 1605 

3acon Adu. Learn, 1.vi, § 14 He designed to obliterate anu 
extinguish the memory of heathen antiquity and authors. 
1734 tr. Nollin's Anc. //ist, (1827) VI. xv. xiv. 229 Itentirely 
° yreraics the glory of all his other actions, 1881 Westcott 
& Hort Grk. N. 7, Introd. §8 The professional training of 
scribes can rarely obliterate individual differences. 

3. Phys. and Path. Yo efface, close up, or other- 
wise destroy for tts special purpose (esp, a duct 
or passage, the cavity of which disappears by con- 
traction and adhesion of the walls). Also zur. 


for refi. 

1813 J. Trtomson Lect. [nflam. 417 Consequently a less 
extent of surface in the new parts is wanted to obliterate, or 
fill up this cavity, than what formerly filled it. 1828 D. Le 
Marcuant Nef. Clarus Barony of Gardner 164 ‘Vhe neck 
of the womb gradually obliterates. 1835-6 Topp Cyc/. Anat. 
1. 641/2 The umbilical vessels [are] obliterated at the navel 
after..pulmonic respiration is established. 1841-71 T. R. 
Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 528 Ultimately the communica- 
tion between the parent [ascidian] und the young individual 
becomes obliterated. 


Hence Obli'terated ff/.a.3 Obliterating vd/. 


, 56, and ppl. a. 


OBLIVION. 


1611 Cotér., Olliteré, obliterated. 1677 Gitrin Denonol, 
(1867) 144 His power seems to extend to the obliterating of 
principles. 1694 Satmon Sate's Dispens. (1 713) 453/2 Stir- 
ting up the latent or almost obliterated ferment of Life. 
1863 burton Bk. Hunter 3 An obliterated manuscript 
written over again is called a paliimpsest. 1882 STEVENSON 
New Arab, Nts. (1884) 123 [They] showed their common- 
place and obliterated countenances, 1892 Lp, Lytton King 
Poppy iv. 254 Down fell an obliterating blot. Jfod, An 
obliterating stamp for cancelling postage stamps. 

Obliteration ((blitérZ-fon). ad. late L. 
oblil. (eration-em, n. of action f. oblit(Herare to 
OBLITERATE: cf. F. ob/itération (1787 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] 

1. The action of obliterating or fact of being 
obliterated; erasure; effacement; extinction. 

1658 PHittips, Obliteration, a blotting out, a cancelling or 
abolishing. 1670 in Somers Tracts I, 30 This ..is of so 
odious a Condition, as pity it is, Ihere cannot be a total 
Obliteration of it. 1793 Beppors Demonstr. Evid, 96 Cause, 
from being the name of a particular object, has become, in 
co.sequence of the obliteration of that original signification, 
a remarkable abbreviation in language. 1830 Lye. Princ, 
Geol. 1.223 The examination of almost all valleys in moun- 
tainous districts affords abundant proofs of the obliteration 
of a series of lakes. 1858 Lp. St. Leonarps Handy Bk, 
Prop. Law xviii_143 If the obliteration is effectual, of course 
the disposition in the will as it originally stood cannot be 
made out. 

2. Lhys. and Path. The disappearance or ex- 
tinclton, tn regard to its original purpose, of 
a structure, vesscl, cavity, etc., e.g. of a duct 
through adheston of the walls. 

1857 Mayne Exfos. Lex. 784/2 Oblileration. 1875 H. C. 
Woup 7 heraf. (1879) 402 Iodine has been very largely ein- 
ployed by Injection into serous cysts .. for the purpose of 
exciting inflainmation and causing obliteration of their cavity. 
1876 Jrans. Clintcal Soc. \X.117 The curative effect in 
aortic ancurism of obliteration of the carotid artery. 1884 
Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 542 Vhe obliteration of 
the sieve-tubes begins in the oldest external zones of the 
cortex, and advances. .in the centripelal direclion. 

Obliterative (gbli-térctiv), a. [f. as OBLiTER- 
ATE v, + -1VE.] Having the quality of obliterating ; 
tending to obliterate. 

3802-12 Bentuam Ration. Fudic. Evid, (1827) Wl. 50 
Forgery is susceptible of one main oislinction—into fabrica- 
tive and obliterative. 1858 National Rev. Oct. 342 If the 
education and lives of woinen have been so utterly oblitera- 
tive of such important qualities [etc.}. 

b. Phys. and Path, (See OBLITERATION 2.) 

1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V1. 301 Specimen of obliterative 
endarteritis. 
+t Obli-ve, v. Obs. rare", [f. stem of L. obliv- 
#sc-7 to forpet.] ¢vans. To forget. 

c1g00 Proverbs in Antig. Rep. (1809) IV. 407 He that 
hath an ere el ee and febill stomake of affexion. 

t Obli-vial, a. Obs. vare—°. [f. L. oblivi-um 
OBLIVION + -AL. 

1721 Barry, Odbtival, causing Oblivion. 

+ Obli-viance. O¢s. rare—'. In 6 oblyuy- 
aunce. ff. L. type *oblivid-re: see OBLIVIATE 
and -ance. (Cf. OF. oubliance.)] Oblivion. 

1503 Hawes Lamp. Virt. xu. vii, Ye neuer cast me in 
ohlyuyaunce. 

fT Obli-viancy. Oés. rare—'. = prec. 

1820 Examiner No. 663. 820/1 Extravagancies which, as 
he observed of ‘the iinniortal names of Wellington and 
Nelson ’, can never ‘ be cast into the shade of obliviancy ’. 

t+tObli'viate, v. Obs. rare. ff. L. type 
*oblivia-re, {. oblivi-um = oblivio, OBLIVION: see 
-ATE3 7.] trans. To forgct, commit to oblivion. 

1661 in /'yfographer (1790) 19, I will not obliviate the 
Right Hon, and late Lord Governour of Berwicke. 1791 
Mrs. Rapcurru Rom. Forest 111. xxii. 288 She withdrew... 
and tried to obliviate her anxieties in sleep. 1835-40 Hati- 
BURTON Clock, xxii. (1862) 103 They obliviated their arrand 


and left her. 
Oblivion (gblivion), sb. [a. OF. odffvion 


(¢t245 in Godef.), ad. L. ob/tvr6n-em forgetful- 
ness, state of being forgotten, f. vb.-stem ob/iv-, 
found in tnceptive deponent od/fv-isci to forget ; 
f. o6- (OB- 1 b) + *liv-: cf. livére to be black and 
blue, /ivid-us black and blue, dark.] 

1. The state or fact of forgetting or having for- 
gotten; forgetfulness. 

1390 Gower Conf. 11. 23 Which Ring bar of Oblivion The 
name. 1432-50 tr. //tedcn (Rolls) 1. 197 There be ober ij. 
welles also, of whom oon inducethe memory, that other 
obliuion. 1602 Marston Antonio's Kev. iv. iii, Make us 
drinke Lethe by your queini conceipts; Thal for two daies 
oblivion smother griefe. 1770 Gotpsmitu Des. | ill, 242 
hither no more the peasant shall repair ‘I'o sweet oblivion 
of his daily care. 1873 Hamerton Iutell Life 1. iv. (1875) 
24 Your soul had become deaf in sleep’s oblivion. : 

b. Forgetfulness as resulting from tnattention 
or carelessness; heedlessness, disregard, ; 

fox1470 G. Asuny Policy Prince 637 Vake this lesson to 
noon oblivion. 1826 Pilgr. Pers. (W. de W. 1531) 80b, 
By obliuion or forgetynge of my selfe. a 1700 Dayoen J-), 
Among our crimes oblivion may be sel; But ‘tis our king's 
perfection to forget. 1850 CariyLe Latter-d. Painph, ws 
(1872) 43 The deep oblivion of the Law of Right and Wrong 
..is by no ineans beautiful. 1895 Fors (N. Y.) Feb. 674 
Oblivion of this fact is the root of the wasteful opposition 
to prison labor and imported labor. litical 

c. Intentional overlooking, esp. of politica 
offences. Act or Bill of Oblivion, an act or bill 
granting a general pardon for political offences. 


OBLIVION. 


In Ang. //ist. the term is specifically applied to the Acts 
of 1660 and 1690, exempting those who liad taken arms or 
acted against Charles II and William II] respectively from 
the penal consequences of their former deeds. 

1612 Nortu Plutarch, Thrasyd. 1233 A law that no man 
shoyld be called in question nor troubled for things that 
were past.. called Amnestia, or law of obliuion. 1647 
Crarennon //ist, Red. u. § 49 The Armies were to be dis- 
banded: an Act of Oblivion passed. 1654 tr. Scudery's 
Curia Pol. 98 The oblivion of injuries is an Act every way 
as noble as revenge. 1793 Burke Kem. Policy Allies Wks. 
1842 1 693 A valuable friend..asked me what I thought of 
acts of general indemnity and oblivion, as a means of settling 
France 1804 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Desf. (1837) II]. 400 
There shall be a mutual oblivion and pardon of all injuries 
on hoth sides. 1855 Macautay //ist, Eng. xiv. II]. 398 
William. .expressed his hope that a bill of general pardon 
and oblivion would be. . presented for his sanction. 


2. The state or eondition of being forgotten. 


(Henee many phrases and fig. expressions. ) 

c1425 Lyoc. Assenibly of Gods 1337 Your names shalbe 
put to oblyuyone. 1447 Bokennam Seyutys (Roxb.) 2 To.. 
‘Throwyn it {a book} in the angle of oblyvyoun. a1548 
Hatt Chron. Pref. (1809) 6 Buried in the poke of oblivion. 
1555 Eoren Decades Ded. (Arb.) 63 Drowned in the whirle- 
poole of obliuion. 1594 SHaks. Avch. ///, ui. vil. 129 The 
swallowing Gulfe Of darke Forgetfulnesse, and deepe 
Obliuion. 1697 Evetyn Manis. Introd. 2 Men have 
sought Immortality and Freedom from Oblivion, by Marbles, 
Statues, Trophies. 1769 Yunus Lett. i.6 A question ..which 
ought to have been buried in oblivion. 1810 D, Stewart 
Philos. Ess. iii. 117 In England .. this doctrine bas sunk 
into complete oblivion. 1858 Hawrtnorne F”. & 12. Frnis. 
1]. 38 Let him pass into the garret of oblivion, wbere many 
things as good, or better, are piled away. 

+b. trausf. A thing forgotten. Ods. 

1598 YonG Diana 75 Minds change from that they wont 
to bee, Obliuions doe reuiue againe, 

3. attrib., as oblivion point, power. 

1865 Dickens J/ut. Fr. 111. vii, To lower himself to oblivion- 
point, 1871 MacpurF Alem. Patmos vii. go If first con- 
victions are suffered to die away, the world's oblivion-power 
does its work, 

Henee + Obli-vion v. Obs., to put into oblivion ; 
Obli-vionist, one who holds a theory of, or 
favours, oblivion. 

1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) 111. 210, I wish there werean 
act to oblivion all these things. 1878 T. Sinctair AJount 22 
The oblivionists do not clearly see the whole truth here. 

Oblivionize, v. [f. Opiivion sd, + -12E.] 
trans. To eonsign to oblivion. 

1593 Nasue Christ's 7. (1613) 46 Let thy deepe entrinz 
Dart obliuionize their memories. 1603 Dekker Grissil 
(Shaks. Soc.) 21, I will oblivionize my love to the Welsh 
widow. 1790 Map. D’Arstay Diary 30 May, I am per- 
petually preparing myself for perceiving his thoughts about 
me oblivionised. 1892 Echo 2 Apr. 2/3 A conquest..mis- 
represented or oblivionised by leaders of the Opposition. 


Oblivious (fbli-vies), 2. [ad. L. oblzvias-2s 
forgetful, producing forgetfulness, f. ob/?vior-enr or 
obliviunt OBLIVION ; see -OUS. J 


1, That forgets or is given to forgetting; forget- 
ful; unmindful. Const. of 

ax450 Mankind (Brandl) 866 3e were obliuyous of my 
doctrine, x58 J. Bett //addon's Ausw. Osor. 430 Gods 
memory is not so oblivious, that it can so soone forgett this 
covenaunt. 1697 Locks 2nd Vind. Reas. Chr. 213 (Seager) 
What shall we say to such an oblivious author? 1780 Burke 
Econ. Ref. Wks. 111. 261 The slow formality of an oblivious 
and drowsy exchequer. 1860 ‘I'yNoaLt Glac. 1 xvi. 107 
Happily for him, he was soon oblivious of this. 

‘| errow. Unconscious. Const. of or Zo. 

[See Darly News, 18 Apr. 1899. 6/6.) 

@ 1852 Bucke Crefliz, (1869) III. v. 341 He was so little 
given to observation as to be frequently oblivious of what 
was passing around him. [1880 Mrs. Forrester Koy & 
Viola 1. 74 The obliviousness of lovers to anything but 
themselves 1s truly amusing.] 

2. Of or pertaining to forgetfulness; attended by 
or associated with oblivion. 

1563 B. Gooce Eg/ogs(Arb.) 74 In deepe obliuious grounde. 
1605 SHAKs. Afacé. vy. iii. 43 Some sweet Obliuious Antidote. 
1667 Mitton ?. Z, 1. 266 Wherfore let we then our faithful 
friends, ..Lye thus astonisht on th’ oblivious Pool? 1794 
Mrs. Piozzi Syvon. 11. 306 A full but gentle river glides 
slowly..into a dark oblivious lake. 1821 Lams £/sa Ser. 1. 
My relations, Consigned to the oblivious lum ber-room, 

+3. Forgotten. Obs, rare. 

1535-6 in Southwell Visit, (1891) 140 Item I geve to sir 
James lee, vicar of caunton, for oblivious tithes and other, 
lijs, liijd. 1813 H. & J. Sautu Rej. Addr. Cui Bono iv, 
His life a flash, his memory a dream, Oblivious down he 
drops in Lethe’s streain. 

Obli-viously, ad. [f. pree. + -ty2.] In an 
oblivious manner, forgctfully ; with oblivion. 

a 1548 Hatt Chroz., Rich. 11] 29 Obliviouslie forgettynge, 
and littell consyderyng, that [ete.]. 1623 J. Tavtor (Water 
P.) Wks, (1630) 1. 243/2 What great pitty was it, that the 
.. memories of them [Pharaoh's chariots] had not beene 
obliuiously swallowed in that Egyptian downfall. 1812 
“ixaminer 11 May 303/1 Before the public act..so obli- 
viously by past meennees of blood and treasure. 1870 Even. 
Standard 29 Oct., Those who are so obliviously generous 
to France in the hour of her misfortunes, 

Obli'viousness. [f.as pree. + -NESS.] The 
state or quality of being oblivious ; forgetfulness, 

1533 Fritn Answ. Bp. Rochester Wks. (1829) 185, | wonder 
what obliviousness is come upon him. 1542 Booror Dyc/ary 
viii. (1870) 244 Immoderate slepe..induceth and causeth 
oblyuyousnes, 1727 in Baweyvol. II. 1850 Mrerivace //:s¢, 
Rom, Emp.(1865) V1. 1.147 This imputation of extraordinary 
weakness and obliviousness. 1887 T. Maroy !0odlanders 
vii. 49 Memories revived after an interval of obliviousness, 
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Obliviscence (pbliviséns).  [f. L. ob/ivzscent- 
em, pr. pple. of ob/ivisc? to forget: see -ENCE, and 
cf. obs. F. ob/zvrscence (¢1420).] The fact of for- 


getting or state of having forgotten ; forgetfulness. 

1774 Nat. Hist. in Ann. Reg, 120/2 He had returned to 
life. .with a total obliviscence of every past transaction. 1832 
Boston Iferald 22 May 3/6 It would take a volume to 
record his obliviscences. 1877 Jevons in A/ind V1. 198 His 
mind has probably sifted out the facts and rejected the 
unimportant ones by the law of obliviscence, 

{Oblivium. Oés. , [L. obltvium = oblivio 
oblivion.] = OBLIvion ; forgetfulncss. 

1699 Evetyn Acefaria 54 [Parsley] was of old, we read, 
never brought to the ‘lable at all, as sacred to Odl:vzua2 aud 
the Defunct. 

+O-blivy. Obs. [ad. L. obfivi-um: sce prec. 
(Verh. refash. froin OF. ozdbdie, oublice.)] Oblivion. 

61475 Partenay 3798 Your sone Fromount in obliuy put 
ay. 1513 Dovucias sEners v1. Prol. 4 Lethe, Cochite, the 
wateris of oblivie. 4sso J. Coxe Lag. & Fr. Ileralds 
§ 125 (1877) 96 Who. .ought not to be put in oblyvie. 

+ O-blocate, v. Obs. rare—% [f. L. oblociaté-, 
ppl. stem of (post-el.) od/ocare, f. ob- (OB- 1 a) + 
locare to let ott on hire: see Locate.] ‘vans. To 
let out on hire. So + Obloca‘tion. 

1623 Cockeram, Od/ocate, to set out to hire. Od/ocation, a 
setting out to hire. 


t+ Oblocu'tion. Oss. [a. OF. oblocution (1352 
in Godef.), ad. late L. ob/oci#ition-em eontradiction, 
n. of aetion f. L. obloguz: see OBLOQUY.] 

1, Evil-speaking, obloquy, slander. 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) VI. 73 The kynge ..askede 
for3ifenesse, promisenge that he wolde not use oblocucion 
after that in that parte. c14s0 tr. De Jmitatione mi, xii. 111 
For be loue of god pou owist to suffre all pinges. .wronges, 
oblocucions, reprehensions. 1526 ler. Perf. (W.de W. 
1531) 93 Preuy backbytynge .. is whan one .. secretely 
spelen oblocucyon or euyll of theyr neyghbour. 1731 
Barry, Odlocution, obloquy, ill Report. 

2. Bad locution or utteranee, bad delivery. 

¢1450 Cov. Afyst. vili. (Shaks. Soc.) 70 Cryst conserve... 
the personys here pleand, that the pronunciacion Of here 
sentens to be seyd mote be sad and sure, And that 1on 
oblocucyon make this matere obscure. 

+ Oblocutor. Os. Also 7 -quutor. [a. L. 
oblociitor, -guiitor,agent-n. f.obloguz: see OBLOQUY. ] 
A gainsayer, contradictor ; a detraetor, slanderer. 

1603 Harsnet Pof, Jnifost, xxii. 147 To stop the mouthe 
of all carping obloquutors. 1656 in Blount G/ossogr. 

Gblong (eblpn), a. and sb. [ad. L. oblong-us 
somewhat long, longish, (later) oblong; f. ob- + 
longus Lone. Cf, F. oblong (Cotgr.). 

‘The exact force of the prefix in od/ougus is obscure: there 
is no analogous word in Latin.) 

A. adj. 1, Elongated in one direction (usually 
as a deviation from an exaet square or circular 
form); having the ehief axis considerably longer 
than the transverse diameter; sfec. in Geowt., 
Rectangular with the adjaecnt sides unequal. 

+ Oblong marrow, the medulla oblongata (oés.). 
spheroid, a prolate spheroid. 

¢1420 Pallad, on Hush. \. 1098 Make pipis..The cellis 
square oblonge, as x in breede As for xv in lengthe, is out to 
sprede. 1611 Cotcr., Od/ong, ob!ong, somewhat long. 1657 
S. Purcuas Pol. Flyiug-ins. 4 [Yhe Bee's] shape is little, 
brown, bowing, oblong, 1638 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus 
il. 119 The beds of the Ancients were different from ours .. 
being framed ob-long. 1706 Puituirs, Od/ong,..of a Figure, 
inclining to long, longish, or somewhat long. 1774 Gotosm. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) V1. 384 The egg..though round when in 
the body, yet becomes much more oblong than those of fowls, 
upon being excluded. 1777 W. DarrympLe Jrav, SA. & 
Port. \vi, An antient wall with towers, forming a kind of 
oblong square. 1801 Excycl. Brit. (ed. 3) Suppl. 11. 305/1 
Oblong spheroid. .is formed by an ellipse revolved about its 
longer or transverse axis; in contradistinction from the 
oblate spheroid. 1834 Mrs. SomerVILLE Connex. Phys. Se. 
xill. (1849) 104 The waters thus attracted by the moon would 
assume the form of an oblong spheroid, 1553 Kane Grtunell 
Exp. iii. (1856) 27 It was in shape an oblong cube. 

b. Got. and £xt. (See quots.) 

1753 Cuambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Leaf, Obloug Leafs, one 
the length of which is many times equal to its breadth, and 
the extremities of which are both too narrow to form seg- 
nents of circles. 1776 J. Lee /ntrod, Bot, Explan. Terms 
383 Odlongum, oblong, twice the Length of its Breadth 
1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. 1V. 261 Oblong, having the 
longitudina! diameter more than twice the length of the 
transverse, and the ends varying, or rounded. 1861 Miss 
Pratt Flower. Pi. V1.171 Oblong Woodsia. .. Frond lanceo- 
late or oblong, pinnate, hairy beneath, 

ce. Of a sheet of paper, page, book, picture, 
panel, postage stamp, ete. : Rectangular, with tlie 
breadth yrreater than the height: as an 0d/ong octavo, 
opposed to an ordinary or upright octavo. 

1888 in Jacosi Printers’ Vocab, 89. 1898 Kegan Paul's 
List of Publications, Sizes of Books..the breadth being 
greater than the height—the size is described as ‘oblong’ 
8vo., Soblong ' 4to. &c. 

+2. fig. Disproportionately long, drawn out. 
Obs, n0nce-1se. 

1643 P. Bares Oratio Dom. 12 Their prayers are oblong 
and tedious, for they are..sometimes..three houres long. 

3. Comb. (Bot.) in definitions of form, implying 
an oblong modification of another shape; as 
oblong-acuminate, -cordate, -elliptic, -hastate,-ovate, 
-wedgeshaped ete., adjs. ; also oblong-leaved ad). 

1769 Excis in Pil. Trans, 1X. 139 note, Little oblong- 
oval seed vessels. 1776-96 WituerRinc Brit, Plants (cd. 3) 


Oblong | 


| 
| 


OBLOQUY. 


Ill. 138 Leafits..obtusely oval, or oblong-wedgeshaped. 
1822-34 Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) 1. 630 ‘The three species 
of cinchona used officinally.. the lance-leaved,.. lieart-leaved, 
..and oblong-leaved. 1847 W. E. Steere #teld Bot. g 
Lower leaves oblong-lanceolate. /ézd. 196 Fruit oblong- 
obovate. /bid. 199 Fruit patent, oblong-acuininate, /écd. 
203 Barren spikes..oblong-cylindrical. 1870 Hooxer Stud. 
Flora 34 Radical leaves oblong-rhomboid or ovate not 
cordate. /é/d. 198 Leaves oblong-cordate. /b7d.316 Leaves 
nore oblong-hastate. /dzd. 353 Spikes oblong-pyramidal. 

B. sd. An oblong figure, or something having 
an oblong form; sec. in Geow., A reetangle of 
greater length than breadth. 

@ 1608 Sir F, Vere Comin. 124 Stretched out in the form ot 
a geometrical oblique or oblong. 1664 H. More AZysé. 
Inig. xvii. 60 Stoop to divide clay or dirt into squares or 
oblongs, 1787 M. Cutter in Life, Fruls. ¢ Corr. (1888) 1. 
330 Were the ends increased..] should prefer an oblong to 
a square, 1849 Grote Greece 1. 1xx. (1862) VI. 256 Xenophon 
then inoved..that the march should be in a hollow oblong, 
with the baggage in the centre. 1890 Proctor Other 
Worlds ii, 38 Each image would also be a horizontally- 
placed oblong. 

Henee O-blongness. 1ave—°. 

1727 Daiwey vol. 11, Od/ongness, oblong Form, or the being 
of the Form of a long Square. 

Oblongatal (gblpngétal), a. [f mod.L. 
oblongat-us (as in medulla oblongata), pa. pple. of 
oblongare to prolong, f. L. ob/ongus OBLONG + -AL.] 
Of or pertaining to the medulla oblongata, the 
hindmost seginent of the brain. 

1885 A. H. Buck Handbk. Med. Sc. VIN. 124 Funiculus 
gractiis,the oblongatal continuation of the myelic dorsomesal 
..column. 

Oblongated (pblpngeltéd), pp/. a. [f. as prec, 
+ -ED1.] Prolonged; in oblongated marrow, the 
medulla oblongata. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 111. 2 The cerebrum, 
or brain, properly so called, the cerebrel, or little brain, and 
the oblongated marrow, — 

Oblongish ig blynif), 2. raze. 
+ -I1SH.] Somewhat oblong. 

1693 Iiveryn De la Quint. Orange-Trees vi. 12 Though 
they sometimes make little Round ones, and other [cases for 
trees] Oblongish. 1750tr. Leonardus' Mirr. Stones 73 
A round oblongish figure of the bigness of a midling nut. 
1786 Fantilies of Plants 1. 78 Anthers oblongish. 

Oblongitude pblp-ndzitind). xave. [f. OBLonG 
after Jongzlude.] Oblong form. Hence Oblongi- 
tudinal a., having an oblong form. 

1739 Exiz. Carter tr. Algarotti on Newton's Theory 
(1742) 11. 26 This Oblongitude of the solar Image. 1892 
Pall Mall G. 1 Oct. 4/3 Mr. Gladstone..sat in the curve of 
an oblongitudinal segment, as our correspondent’s informant 
described the Premier's situation. 

O-blongly, adv. rare. [f. OBLONG a. 4+ -LY 2.] 
In an oblong manner or form. 

1650 BuLWER Anthropomet, Pref, Like a Ball of wax, 
oblongly spread. @174z Creyne (J.), Had the globe..been 
either spherical, or oblongly spheroidical. _ , 

Oblo‘ngo-, used in Bot. as combining form of 
oblong adj. in sense ‘with oblong extension’ = Ob- 
LONG a. 3, as oblongo-cylindrical, -elliptic, -fusiforme, 
-lanceolate, -ovord adjs. 

1775 W. Jenkinson Descr, Br. Pl. Gloss., Oblongo-ovate, 
partly oblong, but rather more of an oval. 1846 BERKELEY 
in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 11. No. 14. 191 The sporidia .. 
are regularly oblongo-elliptic. 1847 W. E. Steere Field 
Lot. 149 Leaves oblongo-lanceolate. 1871 LEIGHTON Lichen- 
flora 37 Oblong or oblongo-ovoid, 

Oblo‘quial, 2. rave. [f. as next + -aL: ef. 
colloguzal.| Of or pertaining to obloquy. 

1790 J. Wittiams Shrove Tuesday 24 Obloquial arrows 
seldom whiz around, But from that quiver Error bangs— 
behind. 

Obloquious (pblawkwias), a. rare. [f. L. ob/0- 
guti-um OBLOQUY + -ous.] Charaeterized by obloquy 
or evil-speaking; bringing reproach or disgrace. 

1611 Cotcr., Afesdisant, reproachfull, detractiue, oblo- 
quious. 21635 Naunton /7agur. Keg. (Arb.) 16 Emulations, 
which are apt to rise and vent in obloquious acrimony. 1698 
Frver Ace. £. India §& P. 193 After many obloquious 
Salutes she put this Affront on him. 

+Oblo'quity. Oés. rare. [irreg. f. L. oblogui 
or obloguium (see next) + -ITy.] Opposition or 
eontradiction in speeeh or writing. 

1620 Brenttr.Sarfi's Hist, Counc. Trent viii. 792 To doe 
it by way of narration, or by obliquity [/a‘er edd. oblo-] of 
wordes. 1624 F. Wuitr Repl. Fisher 363 A line or sentence 
cannot escape these Critickes, if there appeare obloquitie, or 
antipathie to their inueterate forgeries. 

Obloquy (gblékwi). Also 5-6 obliqui, 
-lyquy, 6 -licque, -loqui, -ye, 6-7 -ie.  [ad. 
late L. ob/ogzi-2m2 contradiction, f. ob/ogz7z to speak 
against, gainsay, contradiet, f. o6- (OB- 1 b) + /ogzt 
to speak. (The early spelling oé/7g- may have 
arisen through confusion with ob/7gze.)] 

1. Evil-speaking directed against a person or 
thing; abuse, detraction, ealumny, slander. + For- 
merly also with az and f/., An abnsive or 


calumnious speeeh or utterance (0ds.). 

1460 CarGRrave Chron, 281 In this tynie cam oute a bulle.. 
whech revokid alle the graces that had be graunted..of whech 
ros mech slaundir and obliqui ageyn the Cherch. 1502 
Atkynson tr. De Jinttatione in. xi. 229 Infyrmytes, & in- 
iurye, oblyquies & repreues.. these thynges helpe to purches 
vertues. 1591 Suaks. 1 /Ye. V/,11. v. 49 He..did vpbrayd 
me with my Fathers déjth; Which obloquie set barres 
before my tongue. 1673 77ue Worsh. God p. it, I shall not 


[f. OBLONG a. 


OBLUCTATION. 


mucb concern my self witb the obloquies of such men. 1777 | 


Watson PAilip J (1839) 375 It would be prudent perhaps 
not to expose himself again to the obloquy of his detractors, 
1867 Suites //uguenots Eng. viii (1880) 137 They had to.. 
hold their convictions in the face of obloquy, opposition. 
b. Abuse or detraction as it affects the person 
spoken against; the condition of being spoken 
against; evil fame, bad repute; reproach, disgrace. 
1469 Paston Lett. II. 380 Tbey that be abut yow be in 
obloquy of all men. 1494 Fasvan Chron. vit 618 All was 
ruled by the quene & her counsayll. .to the great maugre & 
oblyquy of the quene. 1513 Moke in Grafton CAron. (1568) 
II. 767 From the great obloquy that he was in so late before, 
he was .. in so great trust that..he was made [etc.] 1602 
Marston Avtonio's Rev. w. iii, The just revenge Upon the 
author of thy obloquies. 1647 CLarenpon Ast. Keb. vu. 
$337 And undergo tbe perpetual obloquy of having lost 
a Kingdom. 
+2. transf. A cause, occasion, or object of de- 
traction or reproach; a reproach, a disgrace. Ods. 
1589 NasHE Anat, Absurd. 39 To shew what an obloquie 
these impudent incipients in Artsare vnto Art. 160% Suaks. 
All's Well. ii. 44 An honour longing to our house,.. Which 
were tbe greatest obloquie ithe world, In meto loose. 1621 
Burton Anat, Mel. 11. iii. vin. (1652) 356, I have been.. 
arraigned and condemned, I am a common obloquy. 
t+Oblucta'tion. Ods. [ad. late L. ob/uctation- 
-em,n. of action f. L. ob/uctari, f. 0b- (OB- 1b) + 
fuctari to wrestle, strnggle.} Striving or strug- 
gling against something; resistance, opposition. 
1615 Crooke Body of Man 400 These muscles partly by 
yeelding and giuing ground, partly by obluciation or oppo- 
sition do secure the Membrane from being torne. a 1619 
Fotnersy A theo... xii. § 2 (1622) 123 To vse tbat artificiall 
obluctation, and facing out of the matter. 


Oblyge, -lys, Oblyke, obs. ff, OBLIGE, OBLIQUE. 


tObmiss, v. 04s. rare. In 5 obmysse, 6 
obmyse. [f. L. obmzss-, ppl. stem of obmitt-ére, 
late spelling of omittére to Omit.) = next. 

1490 Caxton Encydos xxviii, 110 To haue obmyssed for to 
dyscute som of the condycyons and euyll operacyons of the 
cursed proserpyne, 154s R. Cortanp Galyen’s Terapeut. 
2 Eiv, Where they haue estemed that it shulde be superflue 
to recyle, they haue obmysed and left some. 

+ Obmit, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. obmittere: sce 
prec.) ¢rans. Yo leave out. omit. 

1541 R. Copcann Galyen's Terapeut. 2 Ew, Obmyttyng 
and leauyng the seconde. 1547 oorDE J/ntrod, Anowl. xx. 
173 The whyche I do thinke better to obmyt, and to leue 
vnwryten. 1684 Col. Nec. Pennsylv. 1. 107 To continue 
These words, writing [etc.].. Speaking to be Obmitted. 

+ Obmurmura'tion, Os. [ad. L. obmur- 
muration-em, n, of action from obmurmurdre to 
murmur against, f. 06- (OB- 1b) + murmurare to 
Mensur.) A murmuring against something. So 
7 Obmurmuring v6/. sb. [f. *obmermur vb.]. 

1604 TOoKER fabrigue Ch. 120 Their envie and obmur- 
muration, 1647 H. More Sony of Soul. ii... x, Maugre 
all th’ obmurmurings of sense. 1648 J. Goopwin Right 4 
Alight 26 Religious men breake out of the way of .. truth, 
with the renitency and obmurmuration of their judgements 
and consciences. : 

Obmutescence (pbmizte'scns). [f. L. o6- 
mutesc-ére 10 become dumb or mute (f. of- (OB- 
1b) + mitéscére to grow mutc) + -ENCE.) A 
becoming (wilfully) mute, speeehless, or dumb ; 
the action of obstinately remaining mute. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. ui. vili. 122 A vehement 
fear which naturally produceth obmutescence. 1794 PALEY 
Evid. w, it. (1817) 59 The obmutescence, the gloom and 
mortification of religious orders. 1827 Blackw. Alag. XXII. 
488 Subject to halitual and invincible obmutescence. 

So Obmute'scent a., remaining mute. 

3876 G. Merepitu Beauch. Career 1. iv. 61 [He] pum- 
melled the obmutescent mass, to the confusion of a con- 
ceivable epic. 

Obnebulate (pbnebivlett), v. rare. [f. On- 
1c+L.vebula mist, fog +-aTE3: cf. OBNUBILATE 2.) 
trans. To obscure as with a mist; to befog, cloud. 

¢1540 Boorve The boke for to Lerne Ciij b, It doth obfuske 
and doth obnebulat the memorie, 1547 — Brev. /ealth 
ccex. 72b, Colde reume..doth obnebulate a mans memory. 
1834 I]. O'Brien RK. Towers Jre/, 129 So punctilious was 
their regard to euphony, they scrupled not to cancel, or other- 
wise obnebulate the essential... letters of the primitive words. 
+ Obne'ction. Obs. rare—°. [n. of action f. L. 
obnectére, f. ob- (OB- 1 a) + nectdre to tie.) 

1656 Birount Glossogr., Obnection, a fast knitting, as in 
marriage. — 

t Obni-xely, adv. Obs. rare—'. [f. after L. 
obnixé ady., strenuously (f, obsix-ws, pa. pple. of 
obniti to struggle or strive against): sce -Ly 7.) 
Tarnestly, strentiously, 

3641 2. Conrincton Let. toSir FE. Dering 24 May in Prec. 
tn Kent (Camden) 50 Most humbly and most obnixely 
T must beseach both them and you. 

+ Obni-xiously, adv. Obs. rare". [irreg.f. L. 
obnixé (see prec.) + -0US + -L¥ 2.] = prec. 

1632 Litucow 7rav. x. 450 At the sight of each new 
Moone [they] bequeath their Cattell to her protection, 
obnixiously imploring the pale Lady of the night, that shee 
wa leaue their Bestiall in as good plight, as shee found 
them, 

Obnounce (pbnawns), v. Rom. Antig. [ad. L. 
obnuntiare, {. ob- (OB- 1b) + nuntidre to tell.] 
utr, Of a Roman magistrate: To announce an 
unfavourable omen (and thus prevent, stop, or 
render void, some public transaction). 
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1741 Mipp.eton Cicero I. vi. 424 Milo.. was always at hand 
to inhibit his proceedings, by obmuuncing, as it was called, 
or declaring that he was taking the auspices on that day. 
1853 Merivace Kom, Kep. ix (1d67) 266 The people..offered 
him, his colleague in vain obnouncing, tbe provinces of the 
Cisalpine and Iliyricum. 

Obnoxiety (pbngksairéti). rare. [f. L. obnoxi- 
25 OBNOXIOUS + -ely: See-ITY.] The state of being 
obnoxious or liable 4o something ; liability. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Obnoxtety, obnoxiousness; liable- 
ness to danger, punishment, or to the lash. 1839 J. Rocrgs 
Antipopopr. MM. iii. 155 Obnoxiety to the ridicule. .of man. 

Obnoxious (gbng'kfas), a. [f. L. obnoxids-us, 
f. obnoxt-ws exposed to harm, subject, liable, f. 06- 
(OB- 1a, b) + sz0xra hurt, injury; ct. zoxzzs hurtful, 
injurious, Noxiovus.] 

1. Exposed to (actual or possible) harm ; subject 
or liable to injury or evil of any kind. 

a. With fo: Liable, subject, exposed, open (fo 
anything harmful, or undesirable; also, by exten- 
sion, fo any kind of influence or agency). For- 
merly the prevailing use; now less frequent than 6. 

1597 Hooxer Eccl, Pol. v. \xxxi. § 13 Whom..they would 
..make obnoxious to what punishment themselves list. 1621 
Burton Anat. Alef. 1.1. 1, ii, The finest wits .. are before 
other obnoxious to it [melancholy], 1658 EveLyn Fr. Gard. 
(1675)93 Cover them with fern or straw, to secure them from 
the frosts, to which they are obnoxious. 3665 GLANVILL 
Scepsis Sci, xiii, 73 Being..thus obnoxious to fallacy in our 
apprehensions. 1682 Busyan //oly War (Cassell) 208 The 
town of Mansoul .. now lies obnoxious to its foes. 1712 
Apoison Spect. No. 441 P 2 We are obnoxious to so many 
Accidents. 1754 SuekLocKk isc. (1759) 1.1. 45 They render 
themselves obnoxious to the Justice ot God. 1810 SOUTHEY 
A’chama xtv. xiv, ‘Vhat corporeal shape alike to pain Ob- 
noxious as to pleasure. 1847 Grote Greece ui. liv. (1862) 1V. 
563 Obnoxious to general dislike. 1891 Law 7imes XCI. 
406/2 A similar case, and is obnoxious to similar criticism. 

tb. With zzf. Liable. Ods. 

1610 Dose /'seudo-martyr 118 Our corruption now is 
more obnoxious and apter to admitte and inune such poy- 
sonous ingredients, 2643 Ape. Wittiams Le?. in Carte Col- 
lect, Lett. (1735) 254 Mis Majestie .. soe obnoxious to be 
shaken and removed by variety of councills out of any 
settled resolution, a1677 Hate Contempl. u. 49 The tine 
of Youth is most Obnoxious to forget Gud. @1734 Nort 
Lives (1826) 11. 72 Vhey..were obnoxious to be taken up by 
every peevish sheriff or magistrate. 

te. stmply. \.iable or exposed to harm. rare. 

@ 1631 Dose Progr. Soul in J'oems (1633) 265 Thinke but 
how poore thou wast, how obnoxious, Whoin a small lumpe 
of flesh could poyson thus. 1682 Ling. Elect. Sheriffs 1 
Were it not for the discharge of my duty .. I should not so 
far expose and lay myself obnoxious, as I foresee I shall do. 

+2. Liable to punishment or censure; guilty, 
blameworthy, reprehensible. Ods. 

1604 R. Cawprey Zable Alph., Obnoxious, subiect to 
danger, fauhie. 1610 Donne /’seudo-martyr 353 The Doc- 
trines of the Keyes..and all the ceremonies, which were the 
most obnoxious matters, 1642 Lind. of King p. ii, It could 
inake that obnoxious, which till this Parliament no man 
could ever calla fault. 1719 De Fort Crusoe u. xiii, Our.. 
persons were not obnoxious. a 1774 Gotpsm. JZ/se. Writ, 
(ed. Prior) 1. 535 A late work has appeared to us highly 
obnoxious in this respect. 

+3. Subject to the rule, power, or authority 
of another; answerable, amenable (fo some autho- 
lity); dependent, subject; hence, submissive, ob- 
scquious, deferential. Const. fo. Obs. 

1581 SaviLeE Tacitus, fist. 1. xix. (1604) 80 The Generals 
being obnoxious, and not daring to prohibit it. /d.d. xxxvii. 
(1591) 73 One. .of their owne creation, and therefore wholly 
obnoxious to them. 1658 CLeveLtann Austick Ramp.Wks, 
(1687) 437 That Kings are only the Tenants of Heaven, 
obnoxious to God alone. 1659 B. Harris /*arivals /ron 
Age 119 Hans-Towns,..partly..free; and partly Provincial, 
and obnoxious, 21695 Woop Life (O. H.5.) 1. 397 Most of 
them .. being sneaking and obnoxious, they did run rather 
with the temper of the Warden than stand against him, 1722 
Wottaston Kelig. Nat. v. 77 An existence that is not 
dependent upon or obnoxious toany other. 1754 A. Mugriuy 
Gray's Inn Peal No. 72 Whether they are not obnoxious 
to the Association for preserving the Game, 

+4. With 4o: Exposed to the (physical) action 
or influence of ; liable to be affected by; open to. 

1628 I.c Grvs tr. Barclay's Argenis 56 That thinne sub- 
stance, which by its own lenitie is obnoxious to whateuer 
presseth it. 2665 Susu. AGL Netherd, 122 West-Friezland.. 
yeth Eastward obnoxious to Westphalen in High-Germany, 
N. and W. to the inain Ocean, 1666 Dryptn Any. Alirad. 
cclviii, The most in fields like herded beasts lie down, To 
dews obnoxious. 167: Evetyn Ades, (1857) II]. 235 They 
are obnoxious to sense, and fall under our cognisance. 

€5. erron. (by confusion with soxzows): Hurtful, 
injurious. Ods. 

161a Woopatt Surg. Afate Wks. (1653) 368 Cold aire in 
time of sweating is obnoxious and dangerous, 1638 Sir T. 
Herpert 7'rav. (ed. 2} 323 Crocodile..the most obnoxious 
ofsea monsters. 1646 J. Flaut //ore Vac. 81 Unseasonable 
times of study are very obnoxious, as after meales. 168 
Satmon Doron Med. 1. 587 Powerful in extirpating al 
obnoctious tumors. f 

6. That is an object of aversion or dislike; 
offensive, objectionable, odious, highly disagree- 
able; sometimes with more active foree: Giving 
offence, acting objectionably. (Cf. 2 and 5.) The 
chief current use, app. affectcd by association with 
noxtous, Const. fo. 

1675 Woop 1/7 3 July (O. H.S.) II, 318 A very obnoxious 
person; an ill neighbour; and given inuch tolawsutes with 
any. 1680 in Somers 7yvacts 1. 110 To make them loth- 


OBNUNCIATION. 


some and obnoxious to the People. 178 Betsuam Ess. I. 
lil, 53, Strickland .. had the presumption to move the 
obnoxious bill, 1842 E. FitzGrraro Let/. (1889) I. 69 
Carlyle .. is becoming very obnoxious now that he has 
become popular. 1857 Buckte Civitiz. I. vii. 449 They did 
not dare to publish a work if its author were obnoxious to 
the Court. 1866 G. Macponatn Aun. Q. Neighd. xi. (1878) 
216 Thumb-marks I find very obnoxious. 

Obno‘xiously, av. [f. prec. + -Ly¥2.] In 
an obnoxiotis manner (in any sense of the adj.), 

1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay’s Argenis wu. iv. 161 They 
seldome come to a pitcht Field: their dangers are little or 
soddaine, for they are obnoxiously pacified [obnoxie pla- 
cantur, see prec. 3]. 3755 Jounson, Oduorionsly,in a state 
of subjection; in the state of one liable to punishment. 
1828 Wesster, Obnoxiously. [1.] In a state of subjection 
or liability. 2. Reprehensibly; odiously; offensively. A/od. 
He behaved most obnoxiously. 

Obno‘xiousness. [f. as prec.+-NEss.] The 
quality or state of being obnoxious. 

1. Liability to injury, evil, etc.: sce OBNOXIOUS 1. 
Const. fo, 200. 

1652 Be. Hare /nvis. World 1. v, Their deadly machina- 
tions and our miserable obnoxiousness. 1654 WaRKEN Un- 
believers 48 An obnoxiousnesse unto punishment. a 1677 
Darrow Serm. Wks. 1716 I. 166 Sensible of our own 
obnoxiousness to the like slips and falls. 1729 StackHousE 
Body Divin. w. i. § 2 (1776) 11. 419 Our obnoxiousness to 
the severity of his laws 1871 Marksy Elem. Law § 148 
Duty or obligation is..sometimes described as obnoxiousness 
to a sanction, ; 

+ 2. Liability to punishment or ccnsure; guilt, 
Llameworthiness. Oés. 

1610 Donne /’sendo-martyr 269 Bellarmine. .deli herein 
with nore obnoxiousnesse and fesse excuse then Binius. 
a1661 Futter WWorthies, Dorsetshire 1. (1662) 239 Con- 
sidering his own Obnoxiousness for so rash a fact, he..pro- 
cured his pardonat Court. 1704 M. Henry Communicant’s 
Comg. x, Considering. .our unworthiness and obnoxiousness. 

3. Offensiveness, objectionableness, odiousness. 

1828 Wesstek s.v., The obnoxiousness of the lawrendered 
the legislature unpopular, 1851 GaLLeNnca /ta/y i. 26 They 
could not drive the Austrians from Lombardy, but gave 
them palpab‘e hints of their obnoxiousness there. 

+t Obnu'bilate, 7//.a. Obs. fad. L. obnibilat- 
us, pa. pple. of obmililare: see next.) Covered or 
darkened as with a cloud; overclouded; obscured. 

3560 Rotiano Crt. lenus 1. 246 In hir net thow art 
obnubilate. 1610 HeaLey S¢. Aug. Citte of God xix. iv. 758 
The reason and sence are both besotted and obnubilate. 
1630 J. Tavtor (Water P.) £pigr. xxxvi. Wks. 1. 266/1 
Mans vnderstanding’s so obnubilate. 

Obnubilate (pbniz-bileit), v. [f. L. obzabzlac-, 
ppl. stem of odbszibz/are to cover with clouds or 
fog. Cf. F. obnedzler, OF. obnubler (12th c. in 
Godef.).]  ¢vans. To darken, diin, cover, or hide 


with or as with a cloud; to overcloud; to obsctre 


(4. and jig.). 

1583 Stusses Anat. Aédus. 1. (1879) 78 As my'stes and 
exhalations..obnubilate and darken the beames of the Sun, 
1616 R. C. Yimes' Whistle Cert. Poems (1871) 135 Your 
false intent faire wordes obnubilate. 1622 Burton Anat. 
Afeé, 1, iti. 11. ii, So doth this melancholy vapour obnubilate 
the mind. 1686 Goan Celest. Bodies 1. iv. 196 Clouds 
obnubilating the Face of Heaven shall skreen the Sun from 
us. 1768-74 Tucker £2, Mat, (1834) 1. 461 Until they raise 
a dust which obnubilates that better fake 1838 J. DP. 
Kennxepy Kod of Bowl x. (1860) 93 Your smokers [are] 
obnubilated in their own clouds. 

Ilence Obnu'bilated A//, a. 

1830 R. Cuamsers Life Yas. /, 1.ix. 246 He found his mind 
in that obnubilated state. 1839 RaymMonp in New Afonthly 
Alag. 1.V. 514 Some narration of ‘himself and times’, 
whereby his obnubilated patronymic might transpire to the 
fullest content. 

Obnubilation (pbnizbilz'-fan).  [n. of action 
from prec. Cf. OF. obsedzlation (15th c. in 
Godef.).] The action of darkening or fact of 
being darkened as with a cloud; obsctration. 

1610 J. Heacey St. Aug. Citie of God it. xv. 128 Neither 
can the Moone be eclipsed but ..in her farthest posture 
from the sunne: then is she prostitute to obnubilation, 1653 
Wateruouse A fol, Learn. 175 Their obnubilation of bodies 
coruscant. 1819 //ermit in Londou II. 133 Fog and sun- 
shine, obnubilation and light. ; i 

b. spec. Obscuration or clouding of the mind or 


faculties, See also quot. 1892. 

1753 Rutty Diary 17 Dec. in Boswell Johnson an. 1777, 
Anhypochondriack obnubilation from wind and indigestion. 
1803 Bepvors //ygefa 1x. 198 Dimness or obnubilation of 
sight. 1888 Amer. Prut. Psychol. 1. 519 The patient lost 
consciousness for several hours, and afterwards Iay for 
several days in a state of torpor or obnubilation, 1894 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Obnubilation, a dazzling of the eyes without 
giddiness, so that objects seem to be seen through a cloud, 
as in threatened fainting. 

+ Obnwbilous, 2. Obs. rare—', [f. L. ob- 
nibil-us overclouded (f. 0b- (OB- 1c) + ibilum 
cloudy sky, cloud) + -ous. Cf. OF. odmzble in 
same seuse.] Overclouded ; cloudy, indistinct. 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) 1.9 The obnubilous and clowdy 
processe of this mater. 

Obnuw'nciate, v. 7are-°. 
obnunctare: sce OBNOUNCE.] = OBNOUNCE. 
Obnuncia‘tion. F , 

3623 CockEram nt, To Tell ill newes, Obnimmeiate;a Telling 
thereof, Odnunciation. 1656 Brount Glossag7. Ss. Ve Obnun- 
ciation,..as the ancient Romans were wont to dissolve their 


Assemblies (which dissolution they called obnunciation) 
when soever any evil token was seen OF heard, either by 


the Magistrate or Augur. 


[f. ppl. stem of L. 
So 


OBOE. 


Oboe (boi, |]F-bo,2). [a. It. ob0e (G-bo#), adapted 
spelling of F. Aazfbozs : see HauTBoy.] 

1. A wooden double-reed wind-instrument, form- 
ing the treble to the bassoon: = HavurTpoy, I. 

[2724 Explic. For. Vids. in Mus. Bks. 51 Oboe, or Obay, 
isa Hautboy, or Hoboy. 1796 PecGE Anonym. (1809) 105 
Hoboy. The name of this instrument is from the French 
J/autbois; and not from the Italian Oboe. ..Ob0e has no 
ineaning, as the French name has] 1794 Mrs. Rapciirre 
Myst. Udotpho i, With the tender accents of his oboe. 1840 
Hoop UZ the Rhine 244 They played upon fiddles, oboes, 
&c. 1879 Geo. Eniot Theo. Such ix. 160 The trumpet 
breaking in on the flute, and the oboé confounding both. 

attrié, and Comb. 1881 J. T. Stucc Remin. Manch. 
xxvi. 298 Gregory, violinist; Hughes, oboe player. 

2. Naine of a reed-stop in an organ, with metal 
pipes, giving a penetrating tone. 

[c 1700, 1829: see HautBoy1c.] 1834 Specifi Organ Vork 
Minster in Grove Dict. Mus, 1. 600 Swell Organ. ..42 
Horn. 43. Trumpet. 44. Oboe. 

+ O-bofe, obs. forin of ABOVE. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 4912 A blewe bleaut o-bofe brad him 
al oulre, ; 

Oboist (4 bo,ist). 
former on the oboe. 

1863 Husk in \. & Q. 3rd Ser. III. 415 The oboists of 
the last generation using reeds of very large dimensions. 
1882 E. J. C. Morton Heroes Sc., Astron. 273 Vhe future 
astronomer [Herschel] was oboeist in the band of the 


guards at Hanover. 
Obol (¢'bgl). Also 8 obole. [ad. L. obo0/-zs, 
a. Gr. GBoAds.] = OBOLUS 1. 

a 1670 Hackxet Adp. Williams 1. (1603) 225 The Romans 
says Plutarch, allowed Nine Obols, or Fifteen Pence a day 
to him that was sent Abroad upon a publick Treaty. 1771 
Rarer in Phil. Trans. LX1. 469 The current coin of 
Athens, was the silver Drachm, which they divided into 
6 Oboles. 1820 T. Mitcue tr Aristoph. 1.75 A man That 
hath not one small obol in his purse. 1875 BrowninG 
Aristoph. Apol. 1374 Yo stuff the mouth Ofdikast with the 


due three-obol fee, 
Obolary, ¢. vonce-wd. [f. L. obol-us + -any.] 


That contributes an obolus; or, Possessing only 
oboli or small coins, impectinious, 

1820 Lams £/ia Ser.1. Two Races Alen, Distance.. as 
vast .. as subsisted between the Augustan Majesty, and 
the poorest obolary Jew that paid it tribute-pittance at 
Jerusalem. 

+ Obolate. Oés. [ad. med.L. obolala (terre), 
f. obol-us: see -aTE1 2 (=It.-ala, Pr. -ada, ¥. -ce).] 
A portion of land assuined to be worth a halt- 


penny a year. 

1610 W. FotkinGHaM Art of Survey u. vii. 58 Quantities 
of Land taking their denominations from our vsual Coine ; 
as Fardingdeales, Obolates, Denariates, Solidates, Librates. 
/bid. 59 Then must the Obolat be 4 Acre, the Denariat an 
Acre, the Solidat 12. acres. ; oe 

Obole (p*boul).  [a. F. odo/e (13th ce. in Littré), 
ad. L. obolus:; sec OBOLUS.] 

1, A small French coin orig. of silver, later of 
billon, in use from ioth to 15th c.; also called 


maille = } a denier. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Obole (obolus), a Coyn, variable 
according to the Country, with us it is an halfpenny. 1830 
[E. Hawkixs] Anglo-Fr. Cotnage 47 The obole or balf 
denier of Henry the Second. 

+2. = OBoLuS 3. Obs. 

1601 Hottanp Pliny 11. 36 An obole or half a scruple. 
1656 Biount Glossogr., Obole...Also a halfpenny weight, 
twelve grains among Apothecaries, and fourteen among 
Mintmen and Goldsmiths. 

+O-bolet. Obs. 2ave—'. [f. OBoL + -ET dim.] 
= OBOLUS 3. 

1727 W. MatHer Vung. A/ax’s Comp. 399 These are re- 
duced into Drachms, Scruples, Obolets, Carats and Grains. 

Obolite (pbdlait). Palwont. [f. L. obol-us + 
-1TE.] <A fossil shell of the genus Odo/us. Obolite- 
grit, a name for the Silurian formation containing 


these. 

1859 Owen in Eucycl. Brit. (ed. 8) XVII. 105/1 Obolite 
grit. 1865 Pace Handbk. Geol. Terins, Obolus,a genus of 
bivalves belonging to the Lingula family, and characterised 
by their orbicular, smooth, calcareo-corneous, sub-equivalve 
shells. . ‘There are several species occurring in the Silurians 
of Northern Europe; hence the ‘ obolite grit’ of Sweden 
and Russia. 

Obolize, erron. form of OBELIZE. 

| Obolus (g:bélis}, Pl. oboli (-ai). 
obolus, a, Gr. oBordés.] 

1. A silver (in later times bronze) coin of ancient 
Greece, of the value of 4 of a drachma, or about 
13d, of English money. 

1579-80 NortH (lutarch (1612) 455 Small peeces of mony 
..called Oboli, whereof sixe made a Drachma, 1702 Appt- 
son Dial, Medals Wks, 1854 1. 258 An as or an obolus may 
carry an higher price than a denaréxs or adrachma, 1838 
Tummtwatt Greece IV. 243 The pay for attendance in the 
Assembly was raised froin one obolus to three. 1851 Witt.- 
mott Pleas, Lit, xvii. (1857) 86 Lelesarius asking an obolis 
is more touching than a blind sailor who lost his sight before 
the mast. 

2. Applicd to the French OBOLE, and to other 
coins, mostly of small value, formerly current in 
Kurope ; also used allusively for any small coin. 

In the Middle Ages there were oéo/7 of gold, silver, and 
copper; see Du Cange s. v. 

In English monetary reckoning formerly used for a half- 
penny, and abbreviated 04.; see Ou., and cf. DENARIUs ». 

1761 H. Watro.e Lett. to Mann 23 Dee, ‘Their East 


[f. OBo-£ + -1st.] A per- 


[L. 


26 


India bonds did not fall an obolus under par. 1849 W. IRvinG 
Mahomet xxxiv, (1853) 152 The boor, who knew nothing of 
jewels, demanded four silver o40/f, or drachms. 1856 Mrs. 
BrowninG Aur. Leigh iv. 209 We women should. .not throw 
back an obolus inscribed With Casar's image lightly. 186 
Morn. Post 22 Nov., The obolus of St. Peter continues to 
supply the Government of his Holiness with ample means 
of providing for the pecuniary exigencies of the State. 1868 
Gro. Euiot SP. Gipsy 1. 78 Cheapen it meanly to an obolus. 
1893 Bituen. Counting-I/o. Dict. s.v. In the Ionian 
Islands, before the introduction of the system of the French 
Monetary Convention, the Obolus was 1-100tli part of tbe 
Ionian Dollar, worth $e. English. : 

+3. Apothecaries Weight. A weight of 10 grains, 
or half a scruple. Oés. 

[1398 Trevisa Larth. De P. R.xtx. cxxx. (1495) nniij/2 
The leest parte of weyghte hyghte Calculus and the fourth 
parte of weyghte Obulus.] 1634 T. JoHNson Parey's 
Chirurg. xxvi. xxi. (1678) 642 Ten grains of these [barley 
corns] make an Obolus. 1661 Lovett Hist, Anion. & Min. 
22 The fabrile glue .. 3 Oboli being drunk with hot Water 
help the spitting of bloud. : ; 

4. Palwont. A genus of fossil brachiopods, with 
smooth orbicular bivalve shells, found in the 
Silnrian rocks in Russia and elsewhere. 

1859 Encycl. Brit. (ed.8) XVII. 105/1. 1865 [see OnoxiTE]. 

Oboue(n, Obout, obs. ff. ABove, ABou'r. 

Oboval (pbd"val), a. Nat. Hist. = next. 

1857 in Mayne £.xfos. Lex, 1892 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Obovate (pba"vét), a. Nat. Hist. [OB- 2.] 
Inversely ovate; egg-shaped with the broader end 
upmost or forward. 

1785 Martyn Kousseau’s Bot. xxxii. (1794) 494 Apple-form 
Bryum has large spherical heads; and in the Pear-form 
species they aie obovate. 1826 Kirpy & Se. Entomol. 111. 
xxx. 157 The figure..in those [larvae] of the water-beetles 
..approaches to an obovate shape. 1877-84 F. E. Hutme 
Wild Fl. p. vi, Stem-leaves obovate, having petioles. 

b. In comb. with another adj., denoting a form 
intermcdiate between the obovate and some other, 
as obovate-cuncate, -lanceolale, -oblong, -spathulate. 

1845 Lixpiey Sch. Lot. v. (1858) 56 Leaflets oblong, or 
obovate-cuneate. 1870 Hooker Stud. #lora 196 Bellis 
perennis .. leaves obovate-spathulate. /éfd. 324 Viscum 
album, .. leaves obovate-lanceolate obuse. /éid. 460 As- 
plenium Ruta-muraria..pinnz 3-7 obovate-cuneate. 

Obovatifolious (pbovel:tifouwlios), a. Lot. [f. 
mod.L. obcvatifol’-us (f. obovat-us OBOVATE + 
Jolium leaf) +-ous.] Having obovate leaves. 

1857 in Mayne £-xfos. Lex. . 

Obova‘to-, used as combining form of mod.L. 
obovatus OBOVATE, as in obovato-lanceolate (= 
obovate-lanceolate), obovato-retuse aajs. 

1806 Gatrink Brit. Bot. No. 163 Lfleaves] obovato- 
lanceolate. 1839 Haxpy in 2’roc, Berw. Nat. Club 1. 209 
Leaflets obovato-retuse. 

Obovoid (pb)o-void), a. Nat. Hist, [OB- 2.] 
Somewhat egg-shaped, with the broader end up- 
ward or otttward ; somewhat obovate. 

1819 G. SamouELLE Lxtomol. Compend. 276 Antennz 
inserted near the mouth, the first joint_obovoid. 1870 
Hooker Stud, #lora 361 Cypripedium Calceolus.. lip .. 
obovoid. : 

Obprobrious, etc., obs. ff. OPPRoBRious, etc. 

Obpyramidal (pbpircmidal), 2. Nat. Hist. 
[Oxs- 2.] Inversely pyramidal; of the form of 
an inverted pyramid. 

1870 Hooker Stud. /*lora 210 Fruit obpyramidal. 

Obpyriform (pbpi‘riffim), a. Nat. Hist. [OB- 
2.) Inversely pyriform; pear-shaped, with the 
thicker end at the base. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 408 Carex teretiuscula, .. Fruit 
obpyriform. . 

Obraid, obrayde, obreide, corrupt ff. Up- 
BRAID v. : cf, ABRAID v.2 

Obregge, obs. erron. form of ABRIDGE, 

1444 Rolls Parlt, V. 124. 

Obreption (vbrepfan). [ad. L. obrepiton-em 
a creeping or stealing upon, n. of action from 
obrép-ére to creep up to, steal upon, f. 0d- (OB- 1a) 
+ répire to creep. Cf. F. obreplion (1457 orrep- 
ction in Godef.).] 

1. The obtaining or trying to obtain something 
by craft or deceit, sfec. in Accel. and Se. Law, of 
a dispensation, gift, etc. by false statement. (Opp. 
to subreption, obtaining by suppression of truth.) 

1611 Cotcr., Odbreption, an obreption; the creeping, or 
stealing to a thing by craftie meanes. 1623 CocKERAM, 
Obreption, a getting of things by craft. 1706 tr. Dufin's 
Lect. [ist. 16th C. 11. 1v. xviii. 269 Dispensations..shall be 
invalid; if the Ordinaries..shall not first take,.Cognizance 
of them, to see whether there is no Subreption or Obreption 
in their Petitions or Requests. 1752 MeDovatt Just. Law 
Scot. 11, 111. 1. i. 259 Checks against subreption or obreption, 
z. ¢. their being obtained by concealing the truth, or express- 
ing a falshood. 1894 J/onti Mar. 391 If in a petition for 
a dispensation, there is a narrative or statement which is 
false, there is said to be obreption. 

+2. A creeping or stealing upon one unawares. 

1642 Cupwortn Serm, 1 Cor. xv.57 in Disc. Lord's Supp, 
etc. (1676) 81 Sudden incursions and obreptions, sins of mere 
ignorance and inadvertency. 1656 H. More E£athus. Tri. 
(1712) 3 The like obreptions or unavoidable importunities of 
‘Thoughts, which offer or force themselves upon the Mind. 

Obreptitions (pbreptifas), a. [f. L. obreptici- 
us (f. obrept-us, pa. pple. of obrép-ére) + OUS + sce 
-1rious 1.) Characterized by obreption (see prec.); 


OBSCENE. 


containing a false statement made for the sake of 


obtaining something. Hence Obreptitiously adv, 

1611 Cotcr., Obdreptice, obreptitious, stollen, foisted in, 
1658 Prittipes, Odreption, a creeping, or stealing upon by 
craft; whence obreptitious, #. stollen upon by crafty means. 
1732 Hist. Litteraria IV. 295 An obreptitious and sur- 
reptitious Version. 1875 Manninc in Contemp. Rev. Dec. 
18 The Archbishop, believing the Bull to be obreptitious .. 
would not publish it. 1890 I. E. Bripcett Blund, & Forg. 
18 Perhaps the rescript.. was obtained obreptitiously or 
subreptitiously. 

+ Obrize. Ods. Also obryze ; obrison, -zon. 
fad. L. obryza, obryzum (aurum) = Gr. oBpuCov 
(xpugiov), tried or standard gold, in 16th c. F. 
obrisé (or). Cf. L. obrussa the testing of gold by 
fire, test, proof, touchstone.] In Odrzze gold, also 
(gold-)obrizon: Pure or refined gold; fine gold. 

1430-40 Lypc. Bochas vu. viii, (1554) 1726, lupiter 
reygned, put out his father clene Chaunged obrison into 
siluer shene, 1629-MaxweE tt tr. /ferodian (1635) 312 His 
Vessells, even of basest Vse, were of Obryze Gold. 1658 
W. Burton /tin, Anton. 158 A_most fortunate Jewel to 
Lnitain, better worth being but Copper, then obrize Gold. 
1658 Puitcirs, Obrizuin [1706 Obsyzum] gq. Ophirizum, fine 
gold, gold of Ophir. 1670 (¢#¢/e) ‘The Golden Calf .. In 
which is handled The.. Wonder of Nature, in ‘'ransmuting 
Metals; viz, How the intire Substance of Lead, was in one 
Moment Transmuted into Gold-Obrizon. 

+ Obrode, obs. form of ABBoaAD. 

1377 Lanct. P. Pt B. v. 140 And sithen pet blosmed 
obrode. 

Obrogate (¢brdgéit), v. rare. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. obrogare partly to repeal a law by passing a 
new one, f. 06- (OB- 1 b) + vogare to ask, supplicate, 
propose a law, introduce a bill.] a. To repeal 
(a law) by passing a new one. ‘tb. (See quot. 
1656.) So Obroga‘tion. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Obrogate, to check or interrupt 
one in his tale, to gainsay. To abrogate [sic, ed. 1674 ob- 
rogate] a Law, is to proclaim a contrary Law, for taking 
away the former, 1658 PHittirs, Odrogation, an interrupt- 
ing, or hindring, also a gain-saying. 1893 A. H. GReexipce 
in Class. Nev. Oct. 348/2 An act of parliament had been 
passed which was in direct conflict with a charter:..and 
tpso facto the clause in this charter was obrogated. But 
we need not be surprised if the conservative party refused 
to admit this obrogation. 

Obrotund (pbrotvnd), a. [f. L. ob- + rotund-us 
round, after L. ob/ong-us oblong.) Of a rounded 
form, but longer in one direction than in the other; 


somewhat round. 

1650 Butwer Axthropomet, vi. (1653) 110 In Sumatra, 
they have Eyes, obrotund, of green colour. 1892 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Obrotund, somewhat round. 

+ Obround, 2. Olds. [f. 06-+ Rounp.] = prec. 

1668 Witkins Aeal Char. u. iv. 68 Of one single bulb or 
several, whether Obround, Compressed, Oblong, Coated or 
Scaly. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury u. 374/1 Obround [is] 
a round tbat is longer one way than another. 

+ Obru-mpent, a. Ods. rare—°. [f. (reputed) 
L. obrumpére, £. ob- (OB- 1d) + rumpére to break. ] 

1656 BLount Glossogr., Obrumpent, breaking or bursting. 

+ Obru-te, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. obritt-, ppl. stem 
of obru-ére to overwhelm, bury; f. ob- (OB- 1 c) + 
rit-ére to fall, rush down.] ¢razs. To overwhelm, 
bury; to cover over. 

1541 BEcon Vews out of Heaven in Early Wks. (1843) 57 
If ye seriously consider the misery wherewith ye were 
obruted and overwbelmed before. 1657 Tomutnson Renox's 
Disp. 72 Obruted with dung after they were put into a 
new pot. 

+ Obsa-lutate, v. Obs. rare—°. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. obsaliitare to offer to salute, f. 0b- (OB- 1 a) + 
salélare to salute.] 

1623 CockEeraM, Obsalutate, to offer to salute. [1644 
Ridiculed in Vindex Augticus 5, 6.] 

+ Obsa‘turate, v. Obs. vare—°. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. obsaturdre to sate, cloy, f. 06- (OB- 1b) + 
saturare to fill.] 

1623 CockERAM, Odsaturate, to fill too much, to giuea man 
his fill. 

Obscene (fbsi-n), a. [ad. L. obscénus, obscanus 
adverse, inanspicions, ill-omened ; transf. abomin- 
able, disgusting, filthy, indecent: of doubtful ety- 
mology. Perh. immed. after F. obscéxe (1560 in 
Godef. Comp/.).] 

1. Offensive to the senses, or to taste or refine- 
ment ; disgusting, repulsive, filthy, foul, abomin- 
able, loathsome. Now somewhat avch, 

1593 Suaks. Rich. //, tv. i.131 That ina Christian Climate, 
Soules refin'de Should shew so heynous, black, obscene 
a deed. 1664 H. More A/yst. [nig. ii. 5 Sorcerers. .are shut 
with obscene Dogs out of the holy City. 1725 Pore Odyss. 
xx, 263 Inrags obscene decreed toroain. 1845 Mrs. JAMESON 
Mem, Early It. Paint. 11. 13 Hideous reptiles, as adders, 
lizards, toads, ..and other crawling and flying obscene and 
obnoxious things. 1869 Ruskin Q. of dir tii. 178 The bright 
Wandel, divine of waters as Castaly, is filled .. with old 
shoes, obscene crockery, and ashes, 4 

2. Offensive to modesty or decency; expressing 
or suggesting unchaste or lustful ideas; impure, 
indecent, lewd. + Odscexe parts, privy parts (065.). 

1598 Marston Pygmal. xxxviii. 133 Be not obsceane 
though wanton in thy rimes. @ 1656 Bp. Haru Rev. Wes. 
(1660) 102 [He] lets his tongue loose to obscene and filthy 
Communication. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 1. 405 Chemos, th* 
obscene dread of Moabs*Sons. 1698 Fryer Acc. £. /ndia 
§ 7.39 On the Walls..were obscene Images. 1724 WATTS 


OBSCENELY. 


Logic 1. iv. § 3 Words that were once chaste, by frequent 
use grow obscene and uncleanly. 1725 Pore Odyss. xu. 
115 Her [Scylla’s] parts obscene the raging billows hide. 
1825 Macauray £ss., Milton (1851) I. 13 The rabble of 
Comus..reeling in obscene dances, 1899 A thenzumi 14 Apr. 
475/z Our later writers are saucy rather than obscene. 
+3. Ill-omened, inauspicious. (A Latinism.) Oés. 

1635-56 CowLey Davidvis it. 818 The trembling Serpents 
close and silent lye The Birds obscene far from his Passage 
fly. 1833-6 J. Eactes Sketcher (1856) 170 Evil-boding fowl, 
and bats obscene. : 

Obscenely (fbsrnli), adv. [f. prec. + -L¥ 2.] 
In an obscene manner: @. Repulsively, loath- 
somely (arch.); b. Indecently, lewdly. ; 

1588 Suaks. LZ. LZ. L. tv. i 145 Most inconie vulgar wit, 
When it comes so smoothly off, so obscenely, as it were, so 
fit. 31642 Mitton Afol. Sniect. ii, The masoreths..gave us 
this insulse rule out of their Talmud, that all words which 
in the law are writ obscenely, must be changd to more civil 
words. 1710 Ta/ler No, 259 P 3 For speaking obscenely 
to the Lady Penelope Touchwood. 1740 C. Pitt nerd 
xu. 855 Then on a lofty beam, the matron ty’d The noose 
dishonest, and obscenely dy’d. 

Obsceneness (fbsinnés). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being obscene; obscenity. 

@ 1637 B. Jonson Discov. Wks. (Rtldg.) 757/2 Herein ts seen 
{the] elegance and propriety [of words], when we use them 
fitly, ..as when we..escape obsceneness, and gain in the 
grace and property whtch helps significance. a 1700 DryDEN 
(J.), Fables. .free from any note of infamy or obsceneness. 

Obscenity (gbseniti). [ad. L. obscénitas, f. 
obscén-us OBSCENE: perh. immed. ad. F. obscénité 
(1511 in Ifatz.-Darm.).] Obscene quality or cha- 
racter: a. Impurity, indecency, lewdness (esp. of 
language) ; in Z/. obscene words or matters. 

1608 Wittet Hexapla Ered. 831 In many of their .. idoll 
seruices..they vsed much obscenitie. 1643 Mitton Divorce 
nn. iv, Worse..then the worst obscenities of heathen super- 
stition. 1709 Pore Ess. Crit. 530 No pardon vile Obscenity 
should find Tho’ wit and art conspire to move your mind. 
1829 Scott Demonol. vii. 208 The..grossest obscenities ever 
impressed on paper. 1893 Ch. Times 6 Oct. 995/3 Pic- 
tures of foul obscenity not to bg surpassed in Pompeit 

b. Foulness, loathsomeness; in /. foul acts, 
dirty work. Ods. ot arch. 

@ 1618 SytvesteR Sobacco Battered 712 Consuming more, 
in their Obscure Obscznity, On Smoak and Smock, with 
their appendent Vanity, Then their brave Elders did, when 
they maintain’d Honour at home, and forrain Glory gain‘d. 
162: Burton Anat. A/el. 1. ili. 1. (1651) 323 Dishes .. 
nastily dressed by slovenly cooks, that after their obscenities, 
never wash their bawdy hands. 1 C. Bucitanan in 
Academy (1876) 21 Oct. 410/1 One of the victims... was a 
well-made young man. .. He danced for a while before the 
idol [Juggernaut],. .then rushing suddenly to the wheels he 
shed his blood under the tower of obscenity. 

+ Obsce‘nons,a. Obs. [f. L. obscén-us + -ovs.] 
=Osscene. Hence + Obscenously adv., + Ob- 
sce’nousness. 

1ggt Harincton Orl. Fur. Pref. »7 In all Ariosto..there 
is not a word of ribaldry or obscenousnesse. 1604 ‘l'. Wricur 
Passions vi. 333 Obscenous and naughty Lookes. 1606 
Warner AL, Eng. xtv. To Rdr.(1612) 332 Tbeir Literature 
obscenously So suteth to Scurrilitie. 

Obscura camera =camera obscura, CAMERA 4. 

1706 in PHitwirs. 

bscurancy. rare—'. [f. next: see -ancy.] 
The quality of being obscurant. 

1825 Edin. Reo. XLII, 479 The time will certainly come 
when that power [Prussia] will repent that she ever sided 
with Barbarism, Obscurancy, and Despotism. 

Obscurant (pbskitirint), 5d. and a. [= Ger. 
obscurant (18th c.), f. L. obscurant-, pr.pple. of 
obsciirare to daiken, obscure: cf. mod.F. obscurant 
(Littré).] 

A. sé. One who obscures; one who strives to 
prevent inquiry, enlightcnment or reform. 

1799 \V. Tavtor in Wonthly Mag. V\I1. 597 On their 
adversaries they endeavour to impose the names of F7n- 
sterlinge, Obscurants,or Bedarkeners. 1809-10 COLERIDGE 
Friend (1818) 11. 153, I will venture to appeal to these self- 
obscurants whose faith dwells in the Land of the Shadow 
of Darkness. 1831 Sin W. Hamitton Diéseuss. (1852) 211 
The obscurants of that venerable seminary resisted only the 
More strenuously every effort at a reform within Cologne 
Itself. 1900 FE. Cropp in Literary Guide 1 Nov. 164/2 Here 
.-the battle between the Foc aical evolutionist and tbe 
theological obscurant still rages. 

B. adj. ‘That obscures or darkens ; of ot belong- 
ing to an obscnrant : see A. 

1878 Grosart /ntrod. to H. More's Poems 46/1 Recondite 
and obscurant speculition, _ 1879 G. Mrreoitn £gorst 1. v. 
67 All around, she was yielding her hand to partners— 
obscurant males whose touch leaves a stain, 

Obscurantism (pbskiiierantiz’m). [f. prec. 
+-18M: = Ger. obscurantismus(18thc.); in mod.F. 
obscurantisme (Littré).] The practice or principles 
of an obscurant; opposition to inquiry or en- 
lightenment. 

1834 Gen. P. THomrson Exerc. III. 4 When the clergy 
complain..of the little influence they possess. .the hereditary 

obscurantism’ of their caste is..at once the reason and the 
defence, 1838-48 [see next]. 1860 Maxsu Lect. Eng. Lane. 

8 Continental liberty is threatened .. now by Muscovite 

barbarism, and now by pontifical obscurantism. 1883 

American V11. 3 A victory of obscurantism and ignorance 

over enlightenment and progress. 

Obscurantist (pbskitiorintist), sd.and a. [f. 
as prec. + -IST.] 

A. sb. One who opposes the progress of intel- 
lectual enlightenment. 
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1838-48 Hare Guesses (1874) 501 People have been sound- 
ing the alarm for many years past all over Europe against 
what tbey call odscurantism and obscurantists. [bid., The 
true obscurantists are the passions, the prejudices, the blind- 
ing delusions of our nature, warpt by evil habits and self- 
indulgence; the real obscurantism is higotry, in all its forms, 
which are many, and even opposite. 1858 Gen. P. I'HomPSON 
Audi Alt. 11. Ixvii. 5 The obstacles thrown in the way of 
Education by the Englisb Obscurantists. 

B. adj. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of an 
obscurantist ; opposed to enlightenment. 

1850 Kinesiry A dt, Locke xvii, You working men complain 
of the clergy for being bigoted and obscurantist, and hating 
the cause of the people. 1882 Gotpw. SitH in 19th Cent. 
Hie A priestbood as absolute and as obscurantist as the 

ruids. 

+ O-bscurate, pA/.a. Obs. [ad.L. obscitrat-us, pa. 
pple. of obscitrare to obscure.] Obscured; darkened. 

1471 Riprey Com. A lch. v. xii. in Ashm. (1652) 151 The Son 
in hys uprysyng obscurate Shalbe. 1560 Rottanp Crt. 
Venus 1. 395 Except four houris the sone is obscurate. 


Obscuration (gbskiuerétfan). [ad. L. obsciira- 
tion-em, n. of action f. obscitrare to obscure. So 
mod.F. obscuration (Littré).] 

1. The action of obscuring, darkening, or cloud- 
ing over ; the hiding or putting out of stght; ob- 
scured or dimmed state or condition; in Astron., 
occultation, eclipse. 

1471 Ripcey Comp. Alch. Rec. tn Ashm. (1652) 187 Then 
forth into the North procede by obscuratyon; Of the Red 
Man and hys Whyte Wyfe callyd Eclypsation. 1559 W. 
CunsincHaM Cosmogr, Glasse 103 1f the timein the beginning 
of her obscuration be more, then that which I have heare 
placed. 1603 Hottanp Plutarch's Mor. 1307 The obscura- 
tion or ecclipse of the Sunne. a@1715 Burnet (J.), As to 
the sun and moon, their obscuration or change of colour 
happens commonly before the eruption of a fiery mountain. 
3816 Pravrair .Vat. PArl. (1819) Il. 139 The moments.. 
determine the beginning, the greatest obscuration, and the 
end of the eclipse. @ 1852 Macciruivray Nat, Hist. Dee 
Side (1855) 178 Here, in the wood, ..there is no continuous 
obscuration of the sky by the foliage. 

transf. 1864 Lowe i Bigelow P. 1. Poet. Wks. (1879) 238 
Our old dramatists are full of such obscurations..of the ¢%, 
making whe'r of whether. 1884 New Eng. Dict. Introd. 24 
By writing these [the original vowels] with the mark of 
obscuration, we are enabled to indicate at once the tbeoretical 
and the actual pronunciation. 

2. fig. The darkening or dimming of intellectual 
light, of the mental viston or understanding, of the 
sense of words, of truth, ctc. 

1611 Corvat Crudifics 551 Not to the obscuration but the 
illustration of Gods glory. 1791 Bosweui. Yohnson iii, To 
Johnson, whose supreme enjoyment was the exercise of his 
reason, the disturbance or obscuration of that faculty 
was the evil most to be dreaded. 1879 M. D. Conway 
Demeonol. \i. wv. xxix. 438 The obscuration of religion is 
superstition. 

+Obscurative, 2. Ods.rarce—. [f. L.obsctirat-, 
ppl.stem of obscitrdre to obscure: see -1VE.] Tend- 
ing or serving to obscure or render dark. 

1664 H. More JJ/yst. /nig. 234 Antichronismus is an 
obscurative Scheme in Prophecy which sets down one 
measure of time for another; as a Week for Seven years. 

Obscure (pbskities), a. (sb.) [a. OF. obscur 
(14th c.), earlier oscur (12thc.) = It. oscuro, Sp., 
Pg. obscuro:—L. obsctir-us, f. ob- (OB- 1c) + Seu, 
f. root scu-, Skr. sku- to cover; cf. L. scit-tum 
shield, Gr. oxeun attirc, covering, axtros hide. ] 

1. Devoid of or deficient in ltght; dark, dim; 
hence, gloomy, dismal. 

c1400 Kom. Rose 5348 Love is right of sich nature; Now 
is fair, and now cbscure,..And whylom dim, and whyloin 
clere. ¢1477 Caxion Fason 19b, Ha-a- obscure and derke 
night wherfore endurest thou so long. 1483 — G. de la 
Your E vijb, Put in a pryson which was right derke and 
obscure. 1 Suaks. Merch. Vi ut. vii. 5x Ist like that 
Lead containes her? ..it were too grose To rib her seare- 
cloth in the obscure graue. 36xx Bite Prev. xx. 20 Who so 
curseth his father or his mother, his lampe shall be put out in 
obscure darkenesse. 1703 MAUNDRELL Journ. Ferus. (1732) 
27 Vheir Chappel is large but obscure. 1799 Cowrer Cast- 
away 1 Obscurest night involved the sky. 1853 Kane 
Grinnell Exp. xiii. (1856) 396 The day misty and obscure. 

b. Obscure rays, the dark or invisible heat-rays 
of the solar spectrum. 

(1794 J. Hutton Philos. Light, etc. 44 Here is therefore 
a species of light which we may termobscure. 1860 TyNDALL 
Glace. 11. i. 229 Rays whichare obscure tosome are luminous 
to others.] 1863 — //eat 262 These incandescent coal-points 
emit an abundance of obscure rays—of rays of pure heat, 
which bave no illuminatin pouee 1873 W. Lees Acoustics 
UL vii. 125 Most sources of eat emit heat rays, which are 
partly luminous and partly obscure. 


te. fig. Intellectually dark ; unenlightened. Ods. 

1588 Fraunce Lazuiers Log. 1. i. 2 The obscure head- 
pieces of one or two loytering Friers. 1596 Bacon Ma.x. 
4& Uses Com. Law WDed., The more ignorant and obscure 
time undertooke to correct the more learned and flourishing. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or frequenting the darkness; 
enveloped in darkness, and so eluding sight. 

1605 SHaks. A/acé, 11. iii. 65 The obscure Bird clamor’d 
the liue-long Night. 1657 Mitton P. Z. 1.132 Thir Legions 
..with obscure wing Scout farr and wide into the Realm of 
night. /éid. 1x. 159 Wrapt in mist Of midnight vapor, 
glide obscure, and prie In every Bush. a@ 1670 SpacpinG 
Troub. Chas. [ (1851) 11. 468 In effect, we had no certainty 
quhair he went, he wes so obscure. 1882 G. F. ARMSTRONG 
Garl. fr. Greece, Last Sortie 268 There we mocked the keen 
pursuer’s eye, And moved obscure in noiseless solitude. 


3. Of colour or hue: Approaching black, dark, 
sombre; in later use, dingy, dull, not bright. 


OBSCURE. 


3490 Caxton Eneydos xxii. 79 The holy waters dedicate to 
the sacryfice became blacke and obscure. 1604 E. G[rim- 
stone] D'Acosta’s Hist. Indies vu. vii. 513 The which 
divided it selfe into two streames, whereof the one was of a 
very obscure azure. 1632 J. Haywarptr. Bionai’s Eromena 
54 Hang’‘d all over with blacke Arras. .. So as amongst all 
these obscure colours, there was not any whit discernable. 
1650 Butwer A nthrofomet. 167 It is an ill omen .. if their 
nails decline to a livid or obscure colour. 1662 MERRETT tr. 
Vert's drt of Glass Wwiii, An obscure Yellow. 1725 BRADLEY 
Fam. Dict. s.v. Presage, lf the new Moon has obscure 
Horns, and that the upper Horn is obscurer than the lower, 
it will rain in the Wane of the Moon. 1819 G. SaMovELLE 
Entomol. Compend. 136 Wings partly obscure, partly dia- 
phanous. 1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. 1V. 284 Obscure, ..a 
surface which reflects the light but little. 1890 A. R. Wac- 
Lace Darwinism 11 An obscure colour may render conceal- 
ment more easy for some. 

4. Without clearness of form or outline; in- 
distinct, undefined; hardly perceptible to the eye ; 
faint, ‘ light’. 

1593 Face Dialling 45 Draw an obscure or light line from 
A. to B. 1669 Sturmy J/ariner's Alag. v. (1684) 16 You 
must rule your Paper or Parchment withan obscure Meridian 
Line, and Parallel Lines. 1676 Lond. Gaz. No. 1115/4 The 
Nag hath two obscure flesh Brands on his Buttocks. 1751 
Jonson Rambler No. 160 P 2 What is distant is in itself 
obscure, and, when we have no wish to see it, easily escapes 
our notice. 1828 Stark Elem. Nat. /7ist, 11. 341 Wings 
slightly tinted witb brown, and the nerves obscure. 1834 
Mrs. Somervittr Connex. Phys. Sc. iv. (1849) 34 The satel- 
lites eclipse Jupiter, sometimes passing like obscure spots 
across his surface, 

b. With reference to other senses: Indistinctly 
perceived, felt, or heard ; indistinct. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau’s Fr. Chirurg. 4/1 He hatha 
smalle, feeble, and obscure pulse. a 1637 B. Jonson Eng. 
Gram. tii, E.. where it endeth, and soundeth obscure and 
faintly. 1656 Rinctey Pract. /’kysic 220 An obscure voice. 
1791 WALKER Eng. Dict., Pronunciation 23 Nothing tends 
more to tarnish and vulgarize the pronunciation than this 
short and obscure sound of the unaccented % 1874 SwEeET 
Lug. Sounds 63 The change of the old # into 2 was fully 
established in the Transition period .. Wallis calls it an 
obscure sound. 1884 New Eng. Dict. Introd. 24 In the 
Vowels, ordinary (or short) quantity is unmarked .. obscure 
quality by (v), 

5. Of a place: Not readily seen or discovered; 
hidden, rettred, secret; remote from observation. 

1484 Caxton Fables of Alfonce i, He anone toke hym 
secretely in to his hows, and ledde hym in to a sure and 
obscure place. ¢xs00 Melustne 328 He departed & went by 
a waye obscure tyl he fond a feld. 1588 SHaxs. 77t. A. nn. 
lil, 77 Why are you sequestred from all your traine? .. And 
wandred hither to an obscure plot. 1650 Brount Boscobel 
23 Penderel had conveyed Him into the obscurest part 
of it [a coppice]. 1796 Burke Let. Noble Lia. Wks. VILL. 6 
They pursue, even such as me, into the obscurest retreats, 
and haul them before their revolutionary tribunals. 1832 
Lytton Eugene A.1. iii, Lalso keeparms even in this obscure 
and safe retreat. 

6. Inconspicuons, undistinguished, unnoticed. 

155s Even Decades 312 Great thynges proceade & increase 
of smaul & obscure begynnynges. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 
1. 60 If you take Nature at the rise..tn her rudimental and 
obscure beginnings. 1715 Dre For Fam. /ustruct. (1841) 1. 
Introd. 5 The scene of this little action is not laid very re- 
mote, or the circumstance obscure. a1854 H. REED Lect. 
Eng. Hist. v. (1876) t4 The small and obscure beginnings of 
great political institutions. 

b. Of persons, their station, descent, etc.: Not 
illustrious or noted ; unknown to fame; humble, 


lowly, mean. 

@1548 Hart Chron., (fen. VII, 33 The yonge man..was 
discended of a basse and obscure parentage. 1555 EDEN 
Decades To Rdr. (Arb.) 49 It had byn better for hym to haue 
hyn obscure & vnknowen. 1662 Woop Life Nov. (O. H.S.) 
1, 462 Died alittle better than in an obscure condition. 1713 
Steere Luglishin, No. 10. 69 Be obscure and innocent, 
rather than conspicuous and guilty. 1750 Gravy Elegy 30 
Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, Their homely joys, 
and destiny obscure. 1878 J. P. Horrs ¥esus vi. 25 Jesus 
called poor fishermen, sorrowful sinners, obscure working- 
men, neglected children. 

7. fig. Not manifest to the mtnd or understand- 
ing; imperfectly known or understood; not clear 
or plain; hidden, doubtful, vague, uncertain. 

1484 Caxton Fables of Alfonce iii, Of a sentence gyuen 
upon a derke and obscure cause. 1596 Drayton Legends i. 

6 And brought the most obscurest Things to light. 1632 

. Havwarp tr. Biondi’s Eromena 16 The King of Corsica, 
who gave no obscure signes of enmity. 1667 Mitton P. L. 
vin. 192 Not to know at large of things remote From use, 
obscure and suttle. 1732 Arnutunot Xudles of Diet 315 To 
know the Cause and seat of this Disease, which is often 
obscure. 3830 Lyet Princ. Geol. 1. 261 Yet geologists have 
presumed to resort to a nascent order of things..to explain 
every obscure phenomenun. 1878 Huxtey PAysiogr. 65 The 
origin of hail is still obscure. ; 3 

b. Of words, statements, explanations, meanings: 
Not perspicuons; not clearly expressed; hard to 
understand. Also, of a speaker or writer. 

1495 Act 11 //en. VII,c. 8 Which acte..is so obscure derke 
and diffuse that the true entent of the makers therof cannot 
perfitely be undrestond. 1553 T. Witson Réet. 6rb, In 
seekyng to be short be not obscure. 1573-80 Baret Adz. 
Out A darke, obscure and crabbed style. 1651 Hospes 
Leviath. ww. xliv. 339 Some of the obscurer places of the 
New Testament. 1794 Parey £ufd., (1825) 11. 265 This dis- 
course was obscure. 1865 Grote //ato 1.1. 27 Herakleitus 
of Ephesus, known throughout antiquity by the denomina- 
tion of the Obscure. 1878 R. W. Dae Lect. Preach, Vii. 
230 If there are sentences which are at all obscure. k 

B. sé. 1. Obscurity, darkness; the ‘outer dark- 


ness’, 
1667 Mitton P. Z.u. 406 Who shall.. through the palpable 


OBSCURE. 


obscure find out His uncouth way. 1725 Pore Odyss. xix. 
458 Cautious in th’ obscure he hop'd to fly ‘I'he curious search 
of Euryclea’s eye. 1812 S. Rocers Voy. Columbus xu, 12 
In his progress thro’ the dread obscure. 1820 Lams /:dia 
Ser. 1. Oxf. in Vac., As thougb a palpable obscure had 
dimmed the face of things. 


2. Indistinctness of outline or colour. 

1792 A. Younc 7'rav. /'yvance (1889) 30 An animated. .mass 
of infinitely varied parts—melting gradually into the distant 
obscure. a1839 Praup Poems (1864) II. 353 And, in the 
calin obscure of even, All things and colours fade. 

3. Painting. pl. The ‘shades’ of a picture. 

1814 W. Taytorin Aonthly Alag. XX XVIII. 213 Distance 
progressively the light, and you will weaken both tbe clears 
and the obscures. 

Obscure (foskitio1), 7. [f. OpscurE a., or the 
corresp. L. ofsciéird-re to obscure, darken, OF, 
obscurer, carlier oscurer; cf. It. oscurare to darken. ] 

+ 1. trazs. To make obscure or dark, to involve 
in darkness; to darken; to deprive of light or 
brightness; to dim. 

@ 1547 SurREY “2 nerd ii. (1557) C iij b, The cloude.. Whoes 
moisture doth obscure allthinges about. 1592 Suaks. J ‘ex. 
& Ad. 728 Now of this dark night I perceive the reason: 
Cynthia for shame obscures her silver shine. 165: Hoppes 
Leviath.1.ii. 5 The light of the Sun obscureth the light of 
the Starres. 1703 Pore I! inter 30 See gloomy clouds 
obscure the cheerful day! 178: Cowrer //ope 534 Amazed 
that shadows should obscure the sight Of one whose birth 
was in a land of light. 1853 Lytton AZy Moved 11. xxii, The 
cuttle-fish, that by obscuring the water sails from its enemy. 

b. zx¢r. (for reff.) ‘Vo become dark. 

1500-20 Dunsar Poets |xxii. 84 The erde did trimmill, the 

stanis claif, The sone obscurit of his licht. ; 
ec. transf. trans. ‘Yo make obscure in quality of 
sound, etc. 

1873 J. A. H. Murray Déal, S. Counties Scot. 132 In other 
positions the vowel sounds are dulled or obscured to such an 
extent that they lose their original quality and fall into the 
obscure é described. 1884 Mew Eng. Dict. Introd. 24 In 
modern English speech, vowels are regularly obscured in 
syllables that have neither primary nor subordinate stress, 
especially in those that follow the main stress. 

2. To dim or lessen the lustre or glory of; ‘to 
put in the shade’; to overshadow or outshine. 

1548 Latimer Serv. Ploughers (Arb.) 30 To deface and ob- 
scure Godes glory. 159: SuHaks. 1 Hen. VJ, v. iv. 22 You 
haue suborn’d this man Of purpose, to obscure my Noble 
birth. 178: J. Moore View Soc. [t. (1790) 11. Ixviii. 327 
His liberality..obscured the glory of all who had preceded 
him in the office. 18:9 SHELLEV Cencé 1. 1, 102 That faith 
no agony shall obscure in me. 1874 Green Short Hist. iii. 
§ 4. 129 As yet .. the fortunes of the University [of Oxford] 
were obscured by the glories of Paris. 

3. To cover or hide from view; to conceal. 

1606 G. Wloopcocke] fist, Justine xxxiv. 112 He lay 
hoping to obscure himselfe in an vnfrequented and desolate 
place. 1632 Litucow 7rav. v. 210 Blood-thirsty Arabians, 
who in holes, caues, and bushes, lie obs[c]ured, waiting for 
.. Trauellers. 1678 Mrs. Benn Sir P. Fancy 1. i, What 
shall I do? "tis too late to obscure myself. 1697 Damprter 
Voy. 1. 70, 1 have lain obscured in the evening near..where 
they resort, and .. have kill’d 14 of them. 1767 Cries of 
Blood 22 They plac’d me below .. and obscur'd me with 
boards. 18:0 Scott Lady of Z. ut. iv, His grisled beard 
and matted hair Obscured a visage of despair. 1866 G. 
Macoonatp Aan. O. Neighb. xxxii. (1878) 548 The moon was 
now quite obscured. 

+b. zutr. (for refi.) To hide oneself. Ods. 

1603 Petowe in Farr S. P. Fas. J (1848) 105 When you 
might see all pleasures shun the light, And love obscuer, at 
Eliza's fall. 1623 FLletcHer & Row ey A/aid in ALilL Ww. ii, 
How! there's bad tidings: I must obscure and hear it. 1632 
Suirtey Changes iv. i, Here Ile obscure. [Withdrawes.] 


4. To conceal from knowledge or observation ; 
to keep secret the identity of; to keep dark; to 


disguise. Also 7vef. +a. Of persons. Ods. 

¢1530 L. Cox Khet. (1899) 88, I wolde that they wolde set 
the penne to tbe paper, and by their industry obscure my 
rude ignoraunce. 1599 Suaxs. //ex. 1,1. i. 63 The Prince 
obscur'd his Conteinplation Vnder the Veyle of Wildnesse. 
1614 Raceicu /7ist. World 11. (1634) 405 David. .fled thence 
-. to Achis, .. Prince of Geth: where to obscure himselfe, he 
was forc’t to counterfeit both simplicitie and distraction. 

b. Of things. 

1757 Foote Au-hor 1. Wks. 1799 1. 143 Ay, Robin, there’s 
no obscuring extraordinary talents. 182: SHELLEY Z/pifsych. 
33 Thou Mirror In whom .. All shapes look glorious which 
thou gazest on! Ay, eventhe dim words which obscure thee 
now Flash, lightning-like, witb unaccustomed glow. 

5. To render dim or vague to the understanding ; 
to render unintelligible. ++ 70 obscure oneself from, 
to render one’s meaning obscure to (obs.). 

1584 in Spottiswood /7ist. Ch. Scot. vi. (1677) 331 He at 
first obscured himself from me, and would not be plain. 1613 
Purcuas Pilerimage (1614) 129 Vo obscure, rather than 
illustrate, that which is so .. plainly there expressed. 1751 
Jounson Rambler No. 156? 2 The evidence [is] obscured 
by inaccurate argumentation. 1840 Mitt Liss. & Disc. 
(1875) I. 409 This language .. serves not to elucidate, but to 
disguise and obscure. 1875 Ousetry Aus, Mori xii. 57 It 
[the fugue form for choruses] should be freely adopted when- 
ever it does not too much obscure the sense of the words. 

Hence Obseu ring vé/, sb, and ppl. a. 

1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. 1. iv, Under the hatches of 
obscuring earth. 162: Corar., Odscurcéssemtent,an obscuring, 
darkening, dimming, ouercasting, ouershadowing. 1697 
Dampier Voy. 1. 494 This obscuring of the Sun (by clouds} 
at noon, is commonly sudden. 1750 tr. Leonardus’ Mirr. 
Stones 128 The star .. is hid with obscuring clouds. 1873 
J. A. H. Murray Dial. S. Counties Scot. 133 To indicate 
this obscuring of unaccented vowels. 1885 Athenvum 


26 Sept. 398/2 The relations between Eve and her brother, | But it hath not so moche obscurete that it taketh fro vs tbe | 
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little Tom, until the premature obscuring of that bright young 
piece of manhood. 

Obscured (fbskitioid, foct. -réd), Ppl. a. 
{-ED 1.] Made obscure; darkened, dimmed ; hidden 
from the sight or perccption ; fallen into obscurity. 

1sgo SHaks, Com. Err... i. 67 What obscured light the 
heauens did grant. 1598 — Al/erry IV. v. iti. 15 They are 
all couch'd in a pit hard by Hernes Oake, with obscur’d 
Lights. 1763 Epwarpsin PA. Trans. LIII, 229 Reflections 
of obscured things in air, when reflected from the water. 
1891 T. Harpy 7/¢ss (1900) 19/1 Pages of works devoted 
to extinct, half-extinct, obscured, and ruined families. 

Hence Obscu‘redly (-rédli), adv. 

1628 Gaute Pract. The. (1629) 402 ‘This numbred while 
[the forty days between resurrection and ascension] Christ 
passed not .. obscuredly; but appeared oft. @1641 Br. 
Mountasu Acts & A/on, (1642) 346 ‘This continued among 
Pagans..though obscuredly. 

Obscurely (fbskitiesli), adv. [f. Orscure a. 
+-LY4,] In an obscure way, manner, or degree. 

1. a. Darkly; dimly, dully; not brightly or 
luminously. b. So as to be indistinct to the sight 
or other sense; dimly, indistinctly. ¢. With a 
dark, sombre, or dingy colour; dully. 

1596 Jonnson Seven Champions 11. vit. (1852) 194 They 
stood obscurely behind the trees. 1620 Rowtanps Night 
Raven 28 A night..obscurely darke, or Moone light cleere. 
1632 J. Havwarp tr. Biondi's Eromena 54 Torches, which 
(though of pure white wax) were yet all artificially made 
obscurely browne. a 1839 PraED Poests (1864) 11. 420 There 
my Whole, obscurely bright, Still shows his little lamp by 
night. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xxi. (1873) 498 It is com- 
posed of obscurely-stratified hard sandstone. 1871 — Desc. 
Man II, xii.25 he young are obscurely tinted. 187: Rosy 
Lat. Gram. 1. Pref.73 In English we are in the habit of 
changing, or pronouncing obscurely, short vowels in un- 
accented syllables. ; 

2. fig. With obscurity of meaning, expression, or 
exposition ; not plainly or clearly. 

1527 R. THorne in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 253 It [a map] can- 
not be but obscurely set out. 1563 Win3eT Sour Scoir Thre 
Quest. Wks. 1888 1. 107 Quhy hef ze setfurth the said 
pennance sa obscuirlie? 1632 J. Haywarp tr. Brondt's 
Eromena 48 by your absence have I obscurely ghessed, 
and by your letters clearely understood of the strange reso- 
Iution, 1797-1803 Foster in Life & Corr. (1846) I. 195 To 
reveal, though obscurely. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick. lv, 
She even went so far as to hint obscurely at an attachment. 

3. In obscurity; inconspicuously. 

1592 Greene Groat's HW’, Wit (1617) 8 You will bee 
accounted.,.a peasant, if ye liue thus obscurelie. 1691 Woop 
Ath, Oxon. 1, 260 Most Poets dye poor, and consequently 
obscurely. 1762-71 H. Wat.poLe Vertue's Anccd. faint. 
(1786) II. 223 He lived obscurely in Knave's-acre, in 
partnership with a house-painter. 1876 Brownixe S¢, 
Martin's S.v, Though corpses rot obscurely, Ghosts escape. 

Obscu'rement. care. [f. OpscurE v. + 
-MENT.] =OBSCURATION ; production of obscurity. 

1658 R. Franck North, Alen. (1821) 282 The standard royal 
was advanced by Charles the First..not far from the 
obscurements of Mortimer’s Hole. @1703 Pomrret Dres 
WVoviss. Poems (1790) 139 Now bolder fires appear, And o'er 
the palpable obscurement sport, Glaring and gay as falling 
Lucifer. 1834 #7 aser’s Alag. X. 659 There is a noble vein 
of poetry .. which sbines through all the obscurement of 
translation. 

Obscu‘reness. Now rare. [f. OBSCURE a. + 
-NESS.] The quality or condition of being OBSCURE 
(in various senses); = OBSCURITY. 

1509 BarcLay Sky of Folys (1570) 53 To knowe of Logike 
..For by argument it maketh eutdent Muche obscurenes. 
1555 Epen Decades 129 The obscurenesse of the caue into 
the which he was farre entered. 1570 Bittincstry Euclid 
x. xviii, 247 The difficulty and obscurenes of this booke. 
1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. iii, § 2 The privateness or 
obscureness .. of life of contemplative men, 1727 BRADLEY 
Fam, Dict.s.v. Draught horse, lf you discover some Spot, 
Obscureness, or Whiteness therein. 1754 Epwakos Freed, 
Wilt 1, viii. 247 The Imperfection of our manner of con- 
ceiving of Tbings, and the Obscureness of Language. 1873 
M. Arnotp Lit. & Dogma (1876) &2 The characters of 
humility, obscureness, and depression, were commonly at- 
tribnted to the Jewish Messiah. 

Obscurer. vare. [f. OBScUREv. + -ER1.] One 
who or that which obscures. 

1630 Lorn Baniaus & Persees 24 A waster and obscurer 
of such louelynesse. 1869 Darly News 23 Nov., It was 
fortunate that we were not dependent for ilumination on 
these patent obscurers. 

+ Obseu'rify, 7. Obs. rare. [f. L. obscir-us 
OBSCURE @.+-FY: cf. obs. F. obscurtfier (Scarron 
1650).] ¢razs. To render obscure; to hide. 

3622 Witurre Alistr. Philar. in Arb. Garner IV. 367 Not 
that I..wish obscurified Her matchless Beauty. 1826 
Bentuam in IWestiz. Rev. V1. 494 Misapplication of any one 
of the three obscurified terms—trus/, use, and confidence. 

Obscurism, rare. [f. OBscuRE a. + -IsM.] 
= OBSCURANTISM, 

1841 Fraser's Mag. XXIII. 142 We have objected to the 
theological obscurism of blind submission which some are 
preaching as a cure for the evils of the day. /é/d., To 
maintain that obscurism in religious doctrine. 

Obscurity (fbskiti-riti). Also 5 obscurete(e, 
-itee, 5-6 obscurte, 6-7 -itie. [a. F. obscuritd 
(1305 in Hatz.-Darm.), also in OF. obscurté,oscurté, 
ad. L. obscitritat-emi, f. obscitr-us OBSCURE @.: sce 
-1tY.] The quality or condition of being obscure. 

1. Absence of light (total or partial); darkness; 
dimness, dullness ; cozcr. a dark place. 

148: Caxton A/y77, 1. xxv. 118 This thynge is the clowde, 


OBSECRATION. 


clernes of the day. cx1s00 Afelusine 22 None obscurte or 
darknes was seen about it. 1611 Dine /sa. lix. 9g We waite 
for light, but behold obscuritie. 179: Mrs, Rapcirre Xow, 
Forest i, The obscurity of the dawn confined his views. 
1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xivii. (1856) 444 A strange, 
palpable obscurity... gradually wrapped itself over every 
thing. 1854 J. S. C. Ansotr Nafoleon (1855) I]. xx. 377 
Caulaincourt .. galloped in the deep obscurity by another 
route to Paris, 

2. The quality or condition of being unknown, 
inconspicuous, or insignificant. 

1619 Drayton /dea x, Thy gifts thou in obscurity dost 
waste. 1659 3. Harris Partvals [ron Age 237 A certain 
Fellow of the very dregs of the People, who had dyed 
in the obscurity of his birth, had not this furious revolt 
.. elevated him. 1730-46 Tuomson Autism 1023 The sigh 
for suffering Worth Lost in obscurity. 1873 HAMERTON 
Intell. Life x. iii. (1875) 349 The greater number have to 
remain in positions of obscurity. 

b. An obscure or unknown person. 

1822 Athenvum 14 Jan. 51/2 Herr Zart goes through the 
whole number of obscurities from Leibnitz to Kant. 1890 
I. L. Girversteeve Ess. & Stud. 306, I left them all and 
marricd tbis poor, young obscurity. 

3. The quality or condition of not being clearly 
known or comprehended. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 109 The thought is enuoluped in 
obscurete and vnder the clowdes. 1603 HotLanp Plutarch's 
Alor. 62 In Philosophie, where at the first there seemeth.. 
to be some strangenesse, obscuritie, and I wot not what 
barrennesse. 1674 in Essex Papers (Camden) |. 232, 1 must 
confess I have ever Lin uneasy to finde things in so much 
obscurity. 1813 é Tuomson Lect. Jnflam. 5c3 To remove 
any part of the obscurity which prevails with regard to the 
nature and progress of mcrtification. 1876 Humpnreys 
Cotn-Coll. Alan. it. 7 The precise date of the origin of 
coined money is lost in obscurity. 

4. Lack of perspictity in language; uncertainty 
of meaning ; unintelligibleness. 

1538 Starkey Lxegland i1.1.145 Al obscuryte and darkenes 
both in wrytyng and in al communycatyon spryngyth 
therof, 1602 Campion Eng. Poesy Wks. (Bullen) 231 There 
is no writing too brief that, without obscurity, comprehends 
the intent of the writer. 3175: Jounson Kamidler No. 169 
? 13 One of the most pernictous effects of haste is obscurity. 
1870 Swinburne Ess. & Stud. (1875) 273 Real and offensive 
obscurity comes merely of inadequate thought embodied in 
inadequate language. . ; 

b. Au obscure point; an unintelligible, or not 
clearly intclligible, speech or passage. 

1398 Trevisa Burth. De P. R. 1. (1495) 3 Desyrous to 
ynderstonde the obscuretees or derknesse of holy scriptures. 
1729 Burter Seri, Pref., But even obscurities arising from 
other causes than the abstruseness of the argument may not 
be always inexcusable. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) II]. 43 The 
obscurities of early Greek poets arose necessarily out of the 
state of language. 

+ Obscurous, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. obscitr-us 
OpscurE + -ovs.] Dark, gloomy, obscure. 

r4gr Caxton Vitas Patrum (W. de W. 1495) 1. xlviil. 
91 b/2 A countree where tbe sonne ne the mone dyde not 
shyne, but there were derke tenebrees and obscurous, 

Obsecate, erron. form of OBCECATE. 

Obsecrate (p'bstkreit), v. vare, pedantic. [f. 
L. obsecrat-, ppl. stem of obsecrare to leseech, 
entreat (prop.in the name or for the sake of some- 
thing sacred), f. 04 on account of + sacrare to make 
sacred, f. sacer, sacr- sacred.] trans. To entreat 
eamestly, as in thc name of something sacred; 
to beseech, supplicate (a person); to beg (a thing). 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. *v, 1 most 
humblely obsecrate all men to receave gratefully this my 
Iaboure. 160: Munoay & Cnettte Downs Robt. Fart 
Huntington i. ii. in Hazl. Dodsley VII. 135 [Raiph, Loni 
bastically| 1 obsecrate ye with all courtesy .. you would 
vouch or deign to proceed. cha CamrBeLt Lexriph, 113 [i 
ridicule) 1 obsecrate you, Mr. Doctor, to concede me leave 
of absence. 1818 Scort Rod Ney xxxi, Andrew Fairseivice 
employed his lungs in obsecrating a share of Dougal’s 
protection. 

Obsecration (pbs‘kra-fon’.  [ad. L. obsecra- 
tidn-em, n. of action f. obsecrdre to OBSECRATE: 
perh. immed. a. F, obsécration (13th c. in Godef.).] 

1. Earnest entreaty, supplication; sometimes in 
orig. L. sense, Entreaty made in the name of the 
deity or some sacred thing. 

31382 Wycuir Ps. cxlii[i}. 1 Lord..parceyue myn obsecias 
cioun [Vulg. odsecrationem). — Prov. xviii. 23 With obse- 
craciouns speketh the pore man. 1482 A/onk of Evesham 
(Arb.) 25 For hys enmyes..he made meruailous prayers and 
obsecracyons. 1577 tr. Budlinger's Decades (1592) gua In 
inuocation or petition we comprehend obsecration, which is 
a more vehement praier, @ 1699 STILLINGFLEET (J.), That 
these were comprehended under the sacra, is manifest from 
the old form of obsecration. 1854 Fasrr Growth in Hoit- 
ness xv. (1872) 275 Obsecration is the adding of some motive 
or adjuration to our demands [in prayer}. 1883 STEVENSON 
Silverado Sq. iii. (1886) 17 Behold the analyst.. raising hands 
in obsecration, attesting god Lyceus. 

b. Ret. (See quots.) 

1609 R. Barnerp /aith/. Sheph. 67 Obsecration ; this is 
making of request to the Hearers..intreating the auditory 
to yeeld some thing for their good. 1837 Excycl. Brit. 
(ed. 7) XVI. 319/1 Odsecration, in Rhetoric, a figure by 
which the orator implores the assistance of God or man, 

2. spec. One of the suffrages or prayers of the 
Litany introduced by the word ‘by’ (L. fer). 

1877 E, Danizt Prayerbook 172 The Obsecrations which 
commence at ver. 11 are prayers for deliverance from sin 
and its consequences. 190 Mus. Penny Caste & Creed II. 
v. 133 He began the Litany..be selected certain of tbe 
obsecrations. 


OBSECRATIONARY. 


Hence Obsecra‘tionary a. =next. 
1829 T. Hook Sank to Barnes 76 The obsecrationary 
objureation is beautiful. 
[fli Jee fuji 


+ Obsecratory, 2. Ols. rare. 
stem obsecrat- (see above), or obsecrator beseccher : 
see -or¥.] Characterized by obsecration. 

1624 Be. Hatt Peace Maker § 26(R.) That gracious and 
obsecratory cbarge of the blessed Apostle of the Gentiles, 

Obse'de,~. rare. [a. F. obs‘der(16-17thc.),ad. 
L. obsidére: cf. PossevE v.] frans, = OBSESS v. 


Hence Obse'ding ///. a. 

1885 R. L. & F. Srevexson Dynxamiter 132 Half a minute 
..and he would be free..from his obseding lodger. 1892 
Pall Mall G. 21 Nov. 2/2 The Devil sugared over in a 
basket of frnit..obsedes the body of a Bavarian boy. 

+ Obseek, v. Obs. rare—'. [app. f. L. o6- (OB- 
1a) + SEEK v., through association with L. odsegui: 
see next.] ¢rans. To seek to obtain. 

1646 J. Bexsricce I/suxa Acc. 28 None but famous.. 
persons were wont to obseeke that Office of Censorship. 

+ Obse-que, v. Ods. rare. [ad. L. obsegui: see 
Ossequy 1.] ¢rans. To comply with, yield to, obey. 

1720 J. Jouxson Can. Eng. Ch. Ixx, If he formerly obse- 
qued the Devil thro’ Effeminacy, now let him fast by Way 
of Retaliation. 

Obseque, variant of OnsEquy} Obs, 

O-bsequence. Now rare. [ad. L. obse- 
quenlia, t. obseguent-em OBSEQUENT.] Compliance, 
complaisance, obsequiousness. 

1603 Hottaxn Plutarch’s Wor. 1153 More force of law, 
than voluntary obsequence. 1622 CaLDERwoop Course 
Conformity 47 insinuating them by flaiterie and obsequence 
into the princes favour. 1884 D. G. Mitcnere Sound To- 
gether it, 43 The monarch was charmed .. not less by the 
splendor of his work than by his grave courtly ob:equience 
(szc]. 

+O'bsequent, a. Obs. [ad. L. obseguent-em 
compliant, yielding, etc., pr. pple. of obsegui: 
cf. obs. F. obseguen?, and see Opsequy!.] Com- 
pliant, yielding, obedient. 

1szo0 Waitinton Vulg, (1527) 38h, Benyuolent, lyberall, 
Obsequent. 1543 Vecess. Doctr. N ij b, ‘Vhe greate parte ot 
the lerned men that were there, were. .obsequente to the 
pleasure and wyll of the bysshoppes of Rone, r€or Flottax» 
Pliny Pref., The tongue in an Englishman's head ts framed 
so flexible and obsequent, that it can pronounce naturally 
any other language. ai619g FotTuersy A theout, 11. i. § 6 
(1622) 181 Plyant, and obsequent to his pleasure. 

Obsequial (gbsfkwidl), 2. [f. OBsEquy 2 + 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to funeral obsequics. 

a 1693 Urqunart Nade/ais i. xxiii, 185 Funerary and 
Obsequial Festivals. 1844 H. H. Witson Brit, /udia 1, 
467 Yo perform the obsequial rites. 1852S. Juno Margaret 
Ni, i. (1871) 172 Parson Welles, as the last obsequial act .. 
panked the people for their kindness..to the dead and the 
iving. 

Obse'quian, a. rare. [f. L. obsequt-um + -an.] 
Ancient Hist, Of or pertaining to the Odseguium ; 
sec quot. 

1788 Gipson Decl. % F. Iii. V. 398 The troops, who, in the 
new language of the empire, were styled of the Odseguian 
Theme. (Note. In the division of the Theses, or provinces 
described by Constantine Porphyrogenitus..the Odseguium, 
a Latin appellation of the army and palace, was the fourth 
in the public order.) 

Obsequies: see Ossequy 2. 

Obsequio:sity. [ad.med.L. obsegutdsizas (DuC.) 
f. obseguidsus ; sce next and -1TY.] Obsequiousness, 

1885 H. James Liltle Tour xxix. 186 His application will 
be accompanied with the forms of a considerable obsequi- 
osity, and in this case his request will be granted as civilly 
as it has been made. 

Obsequious (fbsikwioas), a. [ad. L. obseguios- 
us compliant, obedient, f. odseguium OBSEQuY |: 
ef. I’. obsequieux, -euse(15-16the.in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Compliant with the will or wishes of anothcr, 
esp. of a stupcrior; prompt to serve, please, or 
follow directions; obedient; dutiful. Now rare. 

41450 Mankind (Brandl 1898) 4 Owur obsequyouse seruyce 
to hym xulde be aplyede. 1530 Tinpate Pract, l’relates 
Wks. (1573) 368/21 Was no man so obsequyous and seruiceable. 
1598 Suaks, Merry IV, ww. ii. 2, 1 see you are obsequious 
in your loue. 1667 Mitton /’. Z. vi, 10 Light issues forth, 
and at the other dore Obsequious darkness enters, a 1703 
Burkitt Ou N. T., Mark xi. 6 The most unruly and 
untrained creatures become obsequious to Christ. a 1859 
Macatray /list. Lug. xxiii. V. 2 An army inay be so con- 
stituted as to be... efficient against an enemy, and yet 
obsequious to the civil magistrate. . . 

+b. Through association with OBsequy2: Duti- 
ful in performing funeral obsequies or manifesting 
Tegard for the dead ; proper to obsequies. Ods. 

1588 Suaxs. 77¢. A. v. il. 152 Stand all aloofe, but Vnkle 
draw you neere, To shed obsequious teares vpon this 

Trunke, 1602 — //am. 1. ii. g2 The Suruiuer bound In 
filial Obligation..T’o do obsequious Sorrow. ¢ 1674 /uscr. 
Kingswood Ch. in Gentl, Mag. LXX.1. 30/1 In memor 
of his deere Father .. His obsequious son Richard Webb 
set up this monument. . 

2. Unduly or servilely compliant; ignobly sub- 
missive ; manifesting or characterized by servile 
complaisance ; fawning, cringing, sycophantic. 

1602 Marston Ant, & Aled. 1. Wks. 1856 I. 11 With most 
Obsequious sleek-brow’d intertain. 1670 Marvett Corr. 

Wks. 1572-5 II. 351 The House was thin and obsequious. 
1720 Swirt Fates Clergymen, He had now acquired a 
low, obsequious, aukward bow. 1848 Dickexs Domébey i, 
Following him out, with most obsequious politeness. 
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Comé, 1889 R. Prypatt Art Scot. vii. 131 The timid, 
insignificant, and obsequious-looking pock-pitted youth, 

+b. transf. ofa plant: ‘Creeping’. Oés. 

1657 Tomuinson Renou's Disp. 268 Its root emits many 
crass, obsequious branches. : 

Obse-quiously, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly%.] In 
an obsequious manner; + with ready compliance 
or eagerness to serve or please, dutifully (ods.); 
with undue submission, deference, or complaisance; 
in a servile, fawning, or abject way. 

1599 Marston Sco. Villanie 1. iv. 191 To day, to day, 
inplore obsequiously : Trust not to morrowes will. 1623 
Bincuam Xenopion 21 What friends soeuer he chose..he 
vsed most obsequiously, 1701 De For 7rue-dorn Eng. 53 
No Subjects more obsequiously obey. 1736 SHENSTONE 
70 a Lady 7 Oct., When theatres for you the scenes forgo, 
And the box bows, obsequiously low. 1866 Geo. Extor 
F. Holt xi. (1868) 122 ‘Won't you please to walk into the 
parlour, sir?’ said Chubb, obsequiously. 

+b. With dutitul performance of funeral obse- 
quies or due tokens of regard for the dead; in the 
manner of a mourner, (Cf. OpseQuious 1b.) Obs. 

1594 SHAKS. Rich, [1], 1. ii. 3 Whil’st I a-while obsequi- 
ously lament Th’ vntimely fall of Veriuous Lancaster. 1608 
R, Jonnsox Seven Champions 60 There obseqniously to 
offer up unto the angry destinies many a bitter sighe 
and teare. 

Obse‘quiousness. [f. as prec. +-NEss.] The 
quality ot being obsequious ; obsequious conduct. 
a. Ready compliance or obedicnce ; eagerncss to 
serve or pleasc ; dutiful scrvice. Now sare or Obs. 

1447 Bokenuau Se ntys (Roxb.) 157 In al this tyme wych 
so besyly She shewyd this meke obsequyousnesse. 1548 
Upatt, etc. Erasm, Par. John xii. 2 Vhis womans ob- 
sequiousnesse and benefite towardes me. 1638 Raw ey tr. 
Bacon's Life & Death (1650)14 A singular good Mother, and 
Wife; And yet, no lesse Famous, for her L.ibertie, than 
Obsequiousnesse towards her Husband. 1767 Lewts Statins 
x. 923 note, In order to win her Affections by his Obsequi- 
ousness. “ ‘ Se 

b. Scrvile submission or complaisance; servility. 

1613 Suer.ey Yrav. Persia 107 According to the corrupt 
condition of all Courts, in which the loue of obsequiousnesse 
to the Prince. .is nore power-able then the feare to do ill. 
1727-38 Gav Faddes 1. i. 23 With what obsequicusness they 
bend, To what vile actions condescend. 1877 Brack Green 
Past, xxx. (1878) 240 The obsequiousness. hat marks the 
relations between the waiter,.and the guest at an hotel. 

Obse-quity. rare” '. [irreg. f. OBSEQUI-OLS + 
-ITY.] Obsequiousness. 

1892 Cornh. Mag. June 556 He saluted the Provincial with 
a nervous obsequity which was unpleasant to lock upon. 

+tO-bsequy!. Os. Also 6 obseque, 6-7 
obsequie. [ad. L. odsegui-um compliance, com- 
plaisance, obedience, in pl. acts of compliance, f. 
obsegui to follow or comply with, f. od- \OB- 1a) 
+ seqgui to follow. Partly a. obs. I. obseque 
‘obé.ssance’ (21420 in Godef.).] Ready com- 
pliance with the will or pleasure of another, esp. 
of a superior; deferential service ; obsequiousness. 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) I. 219 Bestes and other crea- 
tures, whiche were create. .to the obsequy of subieccion Jad 
obseguium subjectionis|. Ibid Il. 35 Ligurgus safe lawes 
-.movenge peple to the obsequy of princes. 1483 Caxton 
Gold, Leg. 333%/1 He gaf fyrst to hts neyghbour his power 
in aydynge and obsequyes. ersso Disc. Common Weal 
Eng. (1893) 111, | owe him not only obeysaunce but also the 
obseque [can. 1652 Fart Mono. tr. Bentivoglio's Hist, 
Relat, 39 Very great is the obsequie which the whole People 
shew untohim. ]a1677 Hauer /’rint. Orig, Man. ww. ii, 308 
We find every Command of the Divine Will .. answered by 
an immediate obseg nus in the created Matter.} 

b. Ritual services, rites. rare. 

1550 Baru Apo/. 30 Appoynted to the ccremoniall obsequyes 
in the howse of God. 1605 Cuarman AW Fooles Plays 1873 
I. 127 You enioye a husband and may freely Performe all 
ohsequies you desire to loue. ; 

Obsequy”; now always in pl. obsequies 
(oy bstkwiz). Forms: sizg. 5 obseque, 5-6 -qui, 
-quye, (6 oseque), 6-S obsequie, 5-8 -quy; //. 
4- obscquies, (6 -cuyce’. [a. Al’. obseguie (also 
OF., 1316 in Godef.), = usual OF. obségue (oségue, 
etc, 12th c.), pl. obségues, ad. med.L. obsequia, 


acc. pl. obseguias. 

A solitary and doubtful instance of late L. obseguids (other- 
wise read ¢xseguids) occurs in an inscription. Late or 
Med.L. obsequiz appears to have arisen through mixture of 
exseguiz funeral rites, and obseguiui dutiful service; see 
these words in Du Cange, and cf. Exegvy.] 

Funeral rites or ccremonies; a funeral. + For- 
merly sometimes including commemorative rites 
or services ( performec| at the gravc of the deceased or 
elsewhere), or denoting these alone. + &. stg. Obs. 

€1475 Partenay 2332 His funerall obseque to-inorn we do. 
1535 4/S. (Sonhetys Constable Cat. Oct. 1899), Here folowythe 
the Oseque and intierment of the Right highe and excelent 
Prences Lade Kateryn. 1558 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 
111, I will that my executors. .shall maik one obsequi yerely 
for my soull in the place whear Iam buried. 1599 Haktuyt 
Voy. Vt. 11. 86 Nor the seuenth day onely, but Has seuenth 
moneth and yeere, within their owne houses they renue this 
obsequie. 1671 Mitton Saison 1732 Vo fetch him hence, 
and solemnly altend With silent obsequie and funeral train 
Home to his Fathers house. 1705 Luctus Brit. 2 Without 
some Mournful Pomp and Obsequie. 


€1386 Cuaucer Axt.’s T. 135 Vo the ladyes he restored 
agayn The bones of hir housbondes that weren slayn To 
doon obsequies as was tho the gyse. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 192/1 The mayde. .kepte hym in vygylles wyth lyghtes 


OBSERVANCE. 


and in deuyne obsequyes as long as she lyued. ¢ 1530 Lp. 
Berners Arth, Lyt, Bryt, (1814) 36 The kynge..caused her 
obsecuyce to be done ry ght solempnely in the chirche. 1588 
Suaks. 77t, A. 1. i. 160 Loe at this ‘ombe my tributarie 
teares, I render for my Bretherens Obsequies. 1670 Drvpen 
Cong. Granada vy. i, See perform’d their Fun’ral Obsequies. 
1746 Ssmoi.etT Refroof 143 At Peter's obsequies I sung no 
dirge. 1877 Grapstoxe Glean. IV. xxxv. 364 We thus pro- 
vide the Sultan with abundant funds for splendid obsequies, 

+ O-bserate, v. Udbs. rare—°, [f. L. obseral-, 
ppl. stem of obserdre, f. ob- (Op-1 d) + sera bolt.] 
trans, To bolt, to lock up. Hence + Obsera-tion. 


1623 CockrraM, Odserate. 1658 Pintiirs, Obserration 
[1678 Odseration}. 

Observable (Sbz5-1vib'l), @. and sé. [ad. L. 
observabil-ts, {. observare to OBSERVE: sce -ABLE, 
and cf. F. observable (¢ 13¢0 in Godef.).] 

A. adj. 1. That must or nay be observed, 
attended to, or kept. 

1608 T. Morton Preams, Encount, 51 Obseruable for per- 
petuall remembrance. 1609 Biste (Douay) Fred. xii. 42 
This is the observable night of our Lord. 1879 HH. Spencer 
frinc. Soctol. § 348 Forms observable in social intercourse. 

2. That may be observed or taken notice of; 
noticeable ; perceptible. 

1646 Sir T. Drowne /’seud, Ef. ror As the head may be 
disturbed rt the skin, it may the same way be relieved; as 
is observable in balneations, 1711 Appison Sfec?. No. 256 
P3 Any little Slip is more conspicuous and observable in 
his Conduct than in another's. 1823 H. J. Brooke /ntrod. 
Cristallogy, 33 The regularity and symmetry observable 
in the forms of crystallized bodies. 1874 Green Short Hist, 
vill. § 1. 455 A marked change in public sentiment became 
at once observable, 

3. Worthy of observation, notice, or mention; 
noteworthy, + Formerly in stronger sense: Re- 
markable, notable. 

1609 Sir E. Hosy Let. to Mr, T. H.8 The Naturalistes, 
amongst manie other obseruable relations, record this of the 
Struthio, 161% Speep L/tst. Gt. Brit. vi, xxxi. § 5. 130 A 
man of so obseruable composednesse, as that he had bin 
neuer seene to laugh. 1667 Pepys Diary 25 July, Hogg is 
. the most observable embezzler that ever was known. 1775 
Jounson Western Isl, Inch Kenneth, We met with nothing 
very observable. 1789 Brann //ist. Newcastle 1. 405 There 
is an observable old chair in the vestry of this church. 1828 
D'Israeia Chas, 7, 1.x. 244 A very observable incident in 
the history of Charles, 1884 Sir R. Baccantay in Law ep, 
27 Chance, Div. 108 It is observable that the application must 
be made on sufficient ground on affidavit or otherwise. 

B. sé. +1. A noteworthy thing, fact, or cir- 
cumstance. Chiefly in p/. Oés. 

1639 Futter //oly War xix. (1647) 30 Asher entertaineth 
us with these observables. 1663 Preys Diary 27 Feb, 
Among other observables we drank the King's health out of 
a gilt cup given by King Henry VIII to this Company. 
1713 Drruam PAys.- 7 heol, x. i. 447 Another Observable in 
the Fibers of the Leaf, is their orderly Position. 1746 
G, Avams Micrograph, xxix. (1747) 102 (The Snail.) This 
slow paced slimy Animal hath many curious Observables. 
1822 Soutuev LefZ. (1856) EL. 364 Among other observables, 
it ought to be noticed that she has peculiar names for her 
domestic implements. 

+2. A thing that may be observed or noticed. 
Obs. rare. 

1€60 H. More J/yst, God’, 111. vi. 70 Apparent as well from 
what they write of his birth and amours, as froin other ob- 
servables in his Image. 

+3. A point to be observed or attended to. rare. 

1703 ‘I. N. City § C. Purchaser 50 Of Observables in 
Buying and Laying Bricks. . 

Ilence Obse'rvably adv., noticeably, perceptibly, 
t notably; Observableness, the quality or fact of 
being observable. 

1646 Sir ‘I’. Browne Psend. Ep. 313 It grew observably 
shallower in his dayes. 1727 Ban.ey vol. I, Odservableness, 
fitness, easiness, or worthiness to be observed. 1840 CARLYLE 
Herces i. (1858) 188 A poy law of human nature, still 
everywhere observably at work. 

+Obse'rval. 04s. [f. Opserve v. + -aL 5.] 
The action of observing; observation; observance. 

a 1734 Nortn £.ranz, ut x. (1740)659 The full Force of the 
Libel will not appear without a previous Observal of what has 
been said of them, 1765 J. Brown Chr, Fraud. (1814) 291 The 
outward observal was partly reinembered. 

Observance (fbzd1vans’. Also 3-6 -aunce, 
(5 obeerv-), 5 -ans, -auns, (6 -anss). [a. F. 
observance (¢ 1250 in Godefroy), ad. L. observaniza 
regard, attcntion, notice; respect, reverence; keep- 
ing or following of a law, custom, etc.; in late L., 
religious worship, f. observdnt-em, pr. pple. of 
observire to OBSERVE. ] 

I. 1. ‘Theaction or practice of observing, keeping, 
or paying attention to (a law, command, duty, 
ceremony, set time, or anything presciibed or fixed); 
duc regard to (a custom, practice, rule, method, or 
any principle of action). Const. of, + Zo. 

1390 Gower Conf. IIL. 142 Fyf pointz, whiche he hath under- 
ee To kepe and holde in observance, 1500-20 Dunsar 
Loems xiv, 15 Thus I gife our the obseruanss Of luvis cure. 
1596 SPENSER F Q. vi. v. 35 In streight obseruaunce of re- 
ligious vow. 1602 Suaks. Haw. 1, iv. 16 It is a Custome 
More honour'd in the breach, then the obseruance. 1649 
Mu.ton /tikon. ix. 85 Under the colour of a blind and litteral 
observance toan oath. 1754 Richarpson Graudison 1V. x. 
78 Your own reason ., shall .. direct, your observances of my 
advice. 1785 Pacey Alor. Philos. v. vill. (1827) 94/2 Tocomply 
with the religious observance of Sunday. 1841 Lane Arad, 
Nts. I. 70 The observance of this festival ., continues three 
or four days. 1856 Kaneé Arct, Exfi. 11. viii. 89 The safety 


OBSERVANCY. 


of the whole company exacts the sternest observance of 
discipline. : : 
b. The keeping of a prescribed ritual; the 

performance of customary worship or ceremony. 

c1380 Wycur Sed. Wks, IIL. 432 3if observaunce in lyves 
of fadris profytede to many men. .neverpelees it wer a pur 
open folye to make herof a rewle for al and for ever. c 1386 
Cuaucer Aut.'s 7.642 For to doon his obseruaunce to May. 
1500-20 Dunbar Pocis x. 27 Do 30ur obseruance devyne 
‘Yo him that is of kingis King. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 
1. To the King § x Dayly sacrifices, and free will offerings: 
the one proceeding vpon ordinarie obseruance {L, ex vituali 
cultu]; the other vppon a devout cheerefulnesse. 1700 
Drypven Pal. & Arc. 1. 175 To do the observance due to 
sprightly May. 1813 H. & J. Smitn Rez. Adar. iii. 34 The 
scenes of Shakspeare and our bards of old, With due ob- 
servance splendidly unfold. 1874 Green Short Hist. viii. 
§ 5. 509 The King’s first acts were directed rather to points 
of outer observance. . P 

2. An act performed in accordance with prescribed 


usage, esp. one of religious or ceremonial cha- 
racter; a practice which is customarily observed, 
customary rite or ceremony, custom; + something 
which has to be observed; an ordinance, rule, or 


obligatory practice (0ds.). 

aizz5 Ancr. R. 24 Heo volewed her, ase in opre obseru- 
aunces, muchel of ure ordre. c 1391 CHaucer Astrol. 11. § 4 
Theise ben obseruancez of iudicial matiere & rytes of paiens. 
¢ 1400 Leryn 3982 Thurh oute all our marchis it is the 
observaunce. ¢1430 Piler. Lyf Manhode ww. xxix. (1869) 
191 She is bounden and bounden ayen; fretted with 
obseruaunces, 1540-1 Exvot /uwage Gov. 101 They all 
confessed. .that suche landes as they had, were seruile, as 
for the whiche they were bounden to certayn obseruances. 
1588 SHaxs. ZL. L. L. 1.1. 36 There are other strict obseru- 
ances: As not to see a woman in that terine,.. And one 
day in a weeke to touch no foode. 1729 BUTLER Serm. 
Balaam Wks. 1874 11. 90 Superstitious observances .. will 
not..mend matters with us. 1861 Wricut £ss. Archzol. 
II. xxi, 170 Almost all the fine arts derived their origin .. 
from religious ceremonies and observances. 

b. An ordinance to be observed; esf. the rule, 
or one of the regulations, of a religious order; sec. 
of the Observants or stricter Franciscans. 

3382 Wycur 1 Chron. xxiii. 32 And kepe thei the ob- 
seruauncis [odscrvationes] of the tabernacle. — £ze’, xliv. 
8 3e han putte keepers of myn obseruaunces in my sayn- 
tuarie to 30ur self. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 401 
Pese ben be observaunces pat semep hard in pat [Cistercian] 
ordour ; pei schal were no manere furres [etc.]. ¢ 1450 S7. 
Cuthbert (Surtees) 1401 Pe same obseruance par pai auysed 
Before at mailrose ban had pai vsed. 1502 ArNoLDE Chron. 
(1811) 156 There he ded make friers of y° obseruancis. 1706 
tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist. 16thC. 11.1. xi. 449 The Franciscans 
were divided into Conventual Friars and Friars of the strict 
Observance. 1834 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) X.221/1 Two large 
bodies, comprehending the whole Franciscan order, which 
subsist to this day; namely, the conventual brethren, and 
the brethren of the observance. 

ce. transf. A company of religious persons 
observing some rule, or belonging to some order; 


also, their convent or place of habitation. rare. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans ¥ vij, An obseruans of herimytes. 
1876 Browninc Pacchiarotio xvii. 14 Lately was coffered 
A corpse in its sepulchre, situate By St. John’s Observance. 

II. 3. The observing of due respect or deference 
toma person ; respectful or courteous attention, 
dutiful seryice. (Rarely const. of) arch. 

¢ 1374 CHAUCER Axel. & Arc, 218 Who-so truest is.. That 
.-dothe ber obseruaunce Alwey to oon and chaungeth for 
nonewe. 1423 Jas. I Avagis Q. cxxiii, Quhare Is becum- 
myn, .. The besy awayte, the hertly obseruance, That 
quhilum was amongis thame so ryf? a1548 HaLt Chron., 
Hen, VII, 27 Of his bounden duetie and observaunce, which 
he ought to the kyng hys master. 1647 Prince CHarces 
Lewis in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. u. II. 334, I will never 
forget the personal respect and observance I doe owe you. 
1741 Mippreton Cicero 11, viii. 230 He attached himself 
very early to the observance of Cicero. 1859 TENNYSON 
Geraint & Enid 48 Hecompass'd her with sweet observances 
And worship. 


III. +4. Observant care, heed. Ods. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Pars. T. ? 673 The Auaricious man. .dooth 
moore obseruance in kepynge of his tresor than..to seruice 
of Ihesu crist. ¢ 1449 Pecock Refr. 226 The consideracioun 
and the observaunce Awaite and diligence which is to be 
had in such Mater. 160z SHaxs. Haw. 11. ii. 21 Sute the 
Action to tbe Word, the Word to the Action, with this 
speciall obseruance: That you ore-stop not the modestie of 
Nature, 1660 SHarrock Vegetables 119 This observance is 
absolutely necessary to Damask roses. 

5. The action of paying attention (to what is 
said), of observing or noticing (what is done); 
notice; watching: = OBSERVATION 5. 

1600 Suaxs. A. V. L.1. ii. 247 Take a taste of my finding 
him, and rellish it with good obseruance. 1602 Marston 
Ant. & Mel.1. Wks. 1856 I. 15 Vouchsafe me, then, your 
hush’t observances. 1634 Massixcur Very Wom. v.i, 1 
passed, And pried, in every place, without observance. 1732 
Neat 4/ist. Purit. 1. 22 The Popish party. .put him upon 
a nice observance of her carriage. 1859 Rusxin Two Paths 
iv. 156 Consider how much intellect was needed in the 
architect, and how much observance of nature. 

Observancy (gbzs:ivansi). [ad. L. observantia, 
or directly f. OBSERVANT: see -ANCY.] 

1, The quality of being observant or observing ; 
tthe action of observing, observation (oés.). 

1567 Marcer Gr. Forest 80 Aristotle by ohservauncy had, 
much commendeth their flight. 1605 Danivie Queen's 
Arcadia Wks. (1717) 152 living here under the awful 


lfand Of Discipline and strict Observancy. 1871 CantyLe 
in Mrs, C.'s Lett. I. 121 Shrewdness, accurate observancy. 


2. Respectful or obsequious attention. arch, 


30 


1601 J. WHEELER Treat, Comin. Ded. Aij b, The dewtifull 
Observancie, and Promptitude, which the said Companie 
alway'es shewed towardes your..Fathersseruice. 1616 R.C. 
Times’ Whistle vi, 2829 A supple knee, And oyly mouth 
and much observancie. 1671 L. Appison West Barbary 114 
‘Yo please their husbands, to whom they are taught by their 
Alcoran to bear a dutiful observancy. 1868 Browninc 
Ring & Bk... 939 How bend him To such observancy of 
beck and call. Pp 

+3. Observance of forms, rules, or ceremonies ; 


a rule to be observed. Ods. rare. 

1609 Daniet Civ. IWars viy. xcvii, Which they enjoy 
more naturall and free, Than can great Pow'rs, chain'd with 
Observancy. 1628 Venner Baths of Bathe (1650) 261 By 
his clinical and unnecessary observancies. 

4. A house of the Observant order. 

1876 Browninc Pacchiarotto xix. g A convent of monks, 
the Observancy. 

| Observandum. rare. Pl. -a (erron. -as). 
[L., = (thing) to be observed.] Something to be 
observed or noted. 

1704 Swirt 7. Tub vii, Those judicious Collectors of 
bright parts, flowers, and Observandas. /é/d. Concl., The 
issues of my Observanda begin to grow too large for the 


receipts. 
Observant (fbzi-1vant), a. and sé. fa. F. 


observant (formerly as sb.), pr. pple. of observer 
to OBSERVE. ] A. ad). 

1. Attentive in observing a law, custom, principle, 
or anything prescribed or fixed; careful to perform 


or practise duly. Const. of (+o). 

1608 TorseELL Serpents (1658) 720 Thinking, by tbis 
devotion (..in this observant manner) to pacifie the wrath 
of God. 1632 J. Haywarp tr. Biondi's Eromena 24 When 
custome hath brought a thing to become . honour, whoso- 
ever is not observant and obedient thereto, is dishonored. 
1jor W. Wotton Hist. Rome, Marcus i. 19 Exactly 
observant of Sincerity and Truth. 1829 Lytton Disowned 
xi, {She was] very observant of the little niceties of phrase 
and manner. 1834 Mrpwin Aneder in Wales i. 332 Con- 
scientiously observant of contracts. 

+2. Showing respect, honour, or deference; 
dutifully regardful; considerately attentive; assidu- 
ous in service; obsequious. Const. of, 40, Ods. 

1604 R. Cawprey Zable Alph., Obseruant, dutifull, full 
of diligent seruice. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. To the 
King § 2 Beholding you not with the inquisitive eye of 
presumption .. but with the observant eye of duty and 
admiration. @ 1713 ELttwoop Aztodiog. (1714) 170 Yet this 

. made them a little the more observant to me, 1725 
Pore Odyss 1, 342 Observant of the Gods, and sternly just. 
1743 Pococke Descr. East 1. w. it. 167 They are in tbe 
bands of very kind masters, and are as observant of then. 

3. Carefully particular about a matter; heedful. 

1627 HakewiLt A fol. ww. vii. § 6. 358 Of their weight they 
were so curious and observant, that tbey had them weighed 
many times at their very tables. 1691 T. H{ace] Acc. New 
fnvent.22 The Dutch.. are equally observant witb us, in 
the sheathing their Rudder Irons. a 1774 Gotpsm. Hist. 
Greece 11, 118 To he scrupulously observant to avoid offend- 
ing the prince. 1891 Lounssury Stud. Chaucer I. iii. 232 
The very difficulty of getting a correct copy at the hands of 
the scribe must have had a tendency to make the author.. 
inore observant about the character of his own original. 

4. That takes notice; attentive in marking or 
noting; quick to notice or perceive. Const. of (tov). 

1602 SHAKS. Ham. 1,1. 71 This same strict and most ob- 
seruant Watch. 1649 Jer. Taytor Gt. Ax eip.1. Ad Sect. 
vi. § 9 The active Piety of a credulous, a pious and less 
observant age. a 1661 Futter Worthtes (1840) 111. 434 A 
most accomplished gentleman, and an observant traveller. 
1725 Pore Odyss.1.5 Wand'ring from clime to clime, ob- 
servant stray'd. 1801 Ex1iz. Hetme St. Margaret's Cave 
(1819) I. xvil. 205 Cautiously observant on all that passed. 
1824 Byron Yuan xv. xv, Observant of the foibles of the 
crowd. 1866 Geo, Ettot F. Holtv. (1868) 53 Felix Holt, wben 
he entered, was not in an observant mood. 

{| 5. calachr. Observable. Obs. 

1615 Bratuwait Strappado (1878) 201 Onely such things 
as most obsernant were, ..] thought to shadow briefely. 
1623 Aitespury Seri, 14 Foure things in Christ to us are 
very observant. 1653 Binninc Seri. (1845) 245, 1 wish we 
could have this image of ingratitude always observant to 
our eyes, 

B. sd. +1. One who observes a law or any- 


thing prescribed or fixed. Const. of. Ods. 

With the pl. observance (= OF. observans) in first quot., 
cf. ixhabitance, early pl. of inhabitant sb., AcciDENCE, etc. 

¢1470 G. Asusy Policy Prince 560 Muche more rather to 
be obseruance Of cristen lawe we shulde yeve attendance. 
1593 NasHe Christ's 7.79 b, Our Lawes. .allow no rewarde 
to theyr temperate obseruants, 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 150 Suidas calleth them observants of the Lawe. 

2. spec. A member of that branch of the order of 
Franciscan friars which observes the strict rule, as 
restored at the beginning of the 15th cent.; the 
other branch being the Conventuals. Also ad¢r7b. 
and appos.,as Observant Friars, Friars Observantis. 

1474 Caxton Chesse un. it, Evijb, Religyous men as 
monkes freres chanons obseruantes. 1502 Privy Purse 
Exp. Eliz. of York (1830) 56 The Fryers Observauntes at 
Grenewiche. 1693 tr. Avnilianne’s Hist. Monast. Ord. 
xvi. 172 hey were called Minors of the Observants. 1746 
Lewis in Gutch ColZ. Cur. 11. 196 Frier Forest, one of the 
Observant Friers. 1856 Froupk Hist. Eng. 11. 220 Vhe 
houses of the Observants at Canterbury and Greenwich.. 
were repressed. 1889 Atheneum 29 June 820/3 Tbe Ob- 
servant Order was. .suppressed before all the others. 

+3. A dutiful or attentive servant or follower; 
an obsequious attendant. Ods, 

1605 Suaks. Lear 11, ii. 109 Twenty silly-ducking ob- 
seruants, That stretch their duties nicely. 1613 Purcuas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 810 For the Festiuall of this Gaine-god, 


OBSERVATION. 


.. the Merchants, his deuoted and faithfull obseruants, .. 
bought a slaue. to represent that Idol 1617 Fanua Ling. 
Ded., Presented by .. your highnesses most humblest 
obseruant I. B, P. : 

Hence Obse'rvantly adv., in an observant man- 
ner, attentively, heedfully ; + with dutiful service ; 
+ Obse‘rvantness, the quality of being observant. 

21653 W. GoucE in Spurgeon 77eas. Dav. Ps, cxvi. 6 
Read observantly the histories of the Gospel. 1660 F, 

3rooKE tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 363 The whole multitude... 
observantly return to the freon ple: 1727 Bairey vol. II, 
Observantness, regardfulness, respectfulness. 1817 Foster 
in Life & Corr. (1846) 1, cvi. 467 He had observantly 
traversed the scenes. 

+ Observa-ntially, adv. Obs. rare. [f. *obser- 
vantial adj. (f. L. observantia observance + -AL) 
+-LY2,] With careful observance. 

1652 GauLe Magastrom. 170 In that regard [he] seems 
very observantially to submit not only to stars and planetary 
constellations, but to plants, &c. 

Observantine (fbz3'ivantin), Also 7 -in. 
{a. F. Observantin (€1575 in Godef.), f. OBSERVANT: 
see -INE1.] = Onservant B, 2. 

1646 Eart Monm, tr. Biondi's Civil Warres 1x. 235 He 
built three Monasteries for the Conventuall Friers of Saint 
Francis order, and three for the Observantines 1838 
Prescott Ferd. & Js. (1846) II. v. 348 He selected for 
this purpose the Observantines of the Franciscan order. 

Observantist = OBSERVANT, OBSERVANTINE. 

In some recent Dicts. 

+ O-bservate, fA/. a. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. 
observal-us, pa. pple. of observare.] = OBSERVED. 

1652 GauLE A/agastront. 103 No appropriate, causate, and 
observate experiment. 

+ O'bservate,v. Obs. rave—!. [f. L. observat-, 
ppl. stem of observare.] trans. = ORSERVE v. 

1652 Gaute Magastrom. 187 Whether chiromancy or 
palmestry..may not be accounted for a mistresse in obser- 
vating and eminating magick and astrologie? ; 

+ Observa'tical, a. Obs. rarve—*, [itreg. f. L. 
observat-us observation + -1caL.] Of or pertaining 
to (scientific) observation ; observational. 

1703 I. S. Art's Improv. p. iv, A Compleat Experimental, 
and Observatical History, will be of great use to Anticipate 
the loss of many rare and useful Experiments, Inventions 
and Arts, . 

Observation (pbza:véi'fan). Also 4 -cioun, 
6 -cion. fad. L. observalion-em, n. of action f. 
observare to OBSERVE: cf. F. observation (1200 in 
Godef. Com/f/.).] The action of observing; the 
fact observed. 

1. The action or practice of observing a law, 
covenant, set day, or anything prescribed or fixed ; 
practical adherence to a custom, usage, or rule: = 
OBSERVANCEI. Const. of, t¢o. Now rare or Obs. 

1535 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 11 § 10 This present act.. shall 
.. binde euery officer .. to thobservacion thereof. 1551 
Ropinson tr. More's Utop. 1. ix. (1895) 279 Diuinations of 
vayne superstition, which in other countreys he in greate 
obseruation. 1581 Marseck Sé. of Notes 254 Affirming that 
Circumcision was necessarie & the observation of the Lawe. 
1656-7 Burton's Diary (1828) 1.310 An Act for the better 
observation of the Lord's day, read the first time. 1782 
Hist. Eur. in Ann, Reg. 11/2 An inviolable observation of 
public faitb. 1809-10 CoLeripce Friend (1818) 1. 298 The 
faithful observation of a contract. 28z5 Macauray £ss., 
Miltou ? 5 The observation of tbe Sabbatb. ’ 

+2. That which is observed or practised: = OB- 
SERVANCE 2. Ods. 

1382 Wycuir Wed, xii. 44[45] Thei kepten the obseruacioun 
of their God, and the besinesse of clensing [odservationem 
Dei sui & observationem expiationis). 1540 Act 32 ten. 
VIE, c. 26 Vhe laufull rites ceremonies and obseruacions of 
goddes seruice. 1633 Be. Hatt Hard Texts, N.T. 272 
Circumcision and the rest of those legal observations. 1656 
Bramuate Reflic. vi. 241 Yo persist in an old observation 
when..the end for which the observation was made, calleth 
upon us for an alteration, is not obedience but obstinacie. 
@1718 Pexn Let. to Young Convicted Wks. 1782 1. 76 Will- 
performances and external observations, 

+3. Regard, respect, honour; respectful or cour- 


teous attention: = OBSERVANCE 3. Ods. 

1644 Quartes Barnabas § B. (1851) 55 A countenance 
that 1s revered hreeds fear and observation. 1721 StryPe 
Eccl. Mem. 1. x\v. 339 They continued in their loving and 
friendly observation of his Majesty. 

+4. Observant care, heed: =OBSERVANCE 4. Ods. 

1610 SHaks. 7emp. 111. ili. 87 So with good life, And ob- 
seruation strange, my meaner ministers Their seuerall kindes 
haue done. 1672-3 Sir C. Lytretton in Hatton Corr. 
(Camden) 104, I have at this time more than an ordinary 
observation how I behave myself. 

5. The action or an act of paying attention, 
marking, or noticing; the fact of being noticed ; 
notice, remark; perception: = OBSERVANCE 5. 

1557 N. T. iGenev.) Lzke xvii. 20 The kingdome of God 
commeth not with obseruation. 1588 Suaxs. L. LZ. L. mi. i. 
28 Brag. How hast thou purchased tbis experience? Bay 
By my penne of obseruation. 1646 J. Hatt Hore Vac. 46 
Some lurking vice, which fied ones owne observation, and 
had not been hinted by..friends. 170z Eng. Theophz ast. 41, 
1 made a thousand observations during this short journey, 
that fully confirmed me inthis Opinion. 1791 Mrs, Rap- 
currE Kom. Forest i, They were ..in less danger of ob- 
servation, 1863 Kincstey Left, (1878) II. 161 The first 
thing for a boy to learn, after obedience and morality. is 
a habit of observation. 

b. The faculty or habit of observing or taking 
notice. a 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. y. § 3 Men of narrow observa- 

tion. 1627-77 FertHam Xesolves 1. xxviii. 48 He is thought 
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one of too prying an observation. 1860 HawtHornk A/arb. 
Faun (ed. Tauchn,) II. vii. 92 The statue had life and 
observation in it. ; 

ec. Inspection of, or attention to, presages or 
omens; an act of augury or divination. (Now 


only as in general sense.) 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. xi. § 2 (Experimental divina- 
tion] for the most part is superstitious; such as were the 
heathen observations upon the inspection of sacrifices, the 
flight of birds, the swarming of bees, 1620 MELTON 1 strolog. 
61 The viperous generation of Negromancy, which are 
Idolatry, Diuination, and vaine obseruation. 1718 Free. 
thinker No. 62? 14 The bare Observation of Omens was not 
sufficient: It was likewise necessary to Accept them, 

d. Mzl. The watching ofa fortress, of an enemy's 
movements, etc. Army (corps, etc.) of observation, 
a force employed in watching an army of the 
enemy, So as to be ready to check their movements. 

1836 Arison Eurofe (1845-50) V. xxxi. § 87. 374 No less 
than thirty thousand being in observation or garrison. 

te. Of observalion, worthy to be observed ; 
noteworthy, notable. Odés. 

a1635 Naunton Fragu. Reg. (Arb.) 40 It is of further 
observation that my Lord of Essex (after Leicester’s decease) 
-.loved him not in sincerity, 1665 Sir 7. Roe's Voy. £. 
dnd. in G. Havers P. della Valle’s Trav. 364 There is one 
great and fair Tree growing in that Soil, of spectal obsersa- 
tion, 1679 Lp. Fincn in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) I. 330 The case being of great consequence to the 
public, and of great observation. ; 

6. ‘The action or an act of observing scientifically ; 
esp. the careful watching and noting of a phe- 
nomenon in regard to its cause or effect, or of 
phenomena in regard to their mutual relations, 
these being observed as they occur in natare (and so 
opposed to experiment) ; also, the record of this. 

1559 W. Cunsixncuam Cosutogr. Glasse 161 What be th’ 
observations of this neadle, by whiche you affirme that it 
doth not exactlye poynte Northe and Southe? 1605 Bacon 
Adv, Learn. 1, v. § 7 Gilbertus our countryman hath made 
a philosophy out of the observations of a loadstone. 1665 
Hooke Jircrogr. Pref. b, The Science of Nature has been 
already too long made only a work of the..Fancy: It is 
now high time that it should return to..Observations. 1695 
Wooowarn Nat. Hist. Earth 1. 1 Observations are the 
only sure Grounds whereon to build a lasting and sub- 
stantial Philosophy. 1704 Hearne Duct. //ist. (1.714) 1. 398 
Aristotle having requested his Nephew Calisthenes to.. 
send him an account of their earliest Observations, it 
appear'd..that they amounted no higher than 1903 Years 
before that time. 1816 Praveain Nat. Pil. WH. 261 The 
result of these investigations..agrees nearly with ohserva- 
tion, 1843 Mitt Logic m1. vii. § 4'1856) I. 417 Observation.. 
without experiment .. can ascertain sequences and co- 
existences, but cannot prove causation. 1860 TyNnDaLL 
Glac. 1. xvi. 94, I halted, to check the observations already 
made. 1879 THomson & Tait Nat. P&il. I. 1. § 37% 
Isothermal ines: Lines of Equal Dip..and a host of other 
data and phenomena..are thus deducible from Observation 
merely. 

b. spec. The taking of the altitude of the sun (or 
other heavenly body) by means of an astronomical 
instrument, in order to find the latitude or longi- 
tude; the result obtained. 

To work an observation, to ascertain the latitude or 
longitude by means of calculations based on a measurement 
of the sun’s altitude. 

1559 W. CunntncuamM Cosuogr. Glasse 136 Longitudes and 
Latitudes..require longe and diligent observation. 1669 
Sturmy J/ariner's Mag. u. 82, 1 have shewed you how to 
take an Observation by the Fore-Staff. The next thing.. 
will be to shew you how to work your Observation. 1719 
De For Crusoe 1. ii, I..learned how to..take an observa: 
tion. 1882 Frover Unexfl. Baluchistan 396, | got capital 
observations, botl. of sun for longitude, and Polaris for 
latitude. 

7. Observed truth or fact ; something learned by 
observing; a rule or maxim gathered from ex- 
perience. Now rare. 

1600 SHaxs. A. FY. £. un. vii. gt In his braine..He hath 
strange places cram'd With obseruation, the which he vents 
In mangled formes. 1604 E.G[Rimstone] tr. D'Acosta’s Lltst. 
Indies 1. iv. 131 The Mariners hold it fora certaine rule 
and observation, that within the Tropickes continually raine 
Easterly windes. 1719 Swirt Jo a Young Clergyman, 
There is one observation, which I never knew to fail. 
1793 C. Marsnate Garden. xviii. (1813) 112 It may prove 
an observation of some use, that trees and shrubs raised 
from sced grow the largest. 

8. Anutterance asto something observed ; a remark 
in speech or writing in reference to something. 

1593 SHAKs. 3 //en. IJ, 1. vi. 108 Tut, that's a foolish 
obseruation, 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, i. 1i.§ 2 A scattered 
histcry of those actions., with politic discourse and observa- 
tion thereupon. 1790 Pacey Hore Paul. Rom. i. 8 The 

irst passaze..upon which a good deal of observation will 
he founded. 1803 Med. Frnl. X. 129 ‘The annexed letter 
contains some Observations on the late Influenza. 1848 
Dickexss Dombey ii, Mrs. Chick made this impressive 
observation in the drawing-room. 

+9. An object of attention or notice. rare. 

1736 Putter Analé. 1. vii, Insomuch that this one nation 


should continue to be the observation and the wonder of all 
the world. 


10. alirib., as observation cell, duty, hole, etc. ; 
observation-car, an open railway carriage, or 
one with glass sides; observation-mine, a mine 
(originally) fired from an obsei ving station. 

1886 Pall Mall G. 19 Aug. 10'1 ‘Observation mines* are 
now automatically fired by a most ingenious method. 1894 
J. Date Round the World 308 An ‘ observation’ car, made 
for the purpose of seeing the scenery. 1897 Daily News 21 
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aly 6/5 A revolving observation tower was opened at Great 


‘armouth on Monday. 1898 Weston. Gaz. 1 Oct. 7/1 The 
deceased..was placed in an observation cell, being visited 
every quarter of an hour. The door would not be opened 
every time, but he would look through the observation place 
in the door. /éfa., Through the observation hole in the 
door it was impossible to see the left-hand corner of the cell. 

Observa'tional, a. [f. prec. + -aL.] 

1. Of or pertaining to observation or taking notice. 

1854 Fraser's Mag. L. 344 Means of furthering the educa- 
tion of the young, and displaying the observational powers 
of the mature. 1885 Brit. Almanac Comp. 7 Vhe observa. 
tional tactand largeness of a disciplined imagination and eye. 

2. Of or pertaining to scientific observation. 

1834 Cuacmers Lridgewater Treat. uw. ii. IE. 191 At the 
commencement of this observational process. 1856 Dove 
Logie Chr. Fatth v. i. 243 We have in astronomic Science 
.. the observational element. 1880 Nature XXI. 207 
Materials for observational and experimental research. 

Hence Observa'tionally avv., by means of ob- 


servation. 

1893 Hextey in Wesli. Caz. 29 Dec. 4/3 A profound 
distrust of all long chains of deductive reasoning, ..unless 
the links could be experimentally or observationally tested. 

Observa'tionalism. rare. [f. prec. + -18o.] 
The theory that all knowledge is based on ob- 
servation. 

1888 CaLtpERwoop Lecture Edfu. Univ. 24 Oct , Observa- 
tionalism .. sought an explanation of existence in the facts 
of existence themselves. 

bservative (bz3-1vativ), a. [f. L. observat-, 
ppl. stem of obserzare to OBSERVE + -1VE.] 

1. Of or pertaining to observation; given to ob- 
servation, observant, attentive, heedful. Now rare. 

1611 Speed //ist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xx. § 70. 977 Let vs heare 
in this point the obseruative Knight. 1649 J. H. A/otion to 
Parl, Adv. Learn, 37 Observatlive mindes might have .. 
variety of formes whereupon to work. 2 Amer, Ant. 
Deaf XXXV11. 167{She] took an observative and practical 
course at the Illinois Institution, 

++ 2. Worthy of observation; observable. Oés. rare. 

1608 Topsett Serpents (1658) 627 By the Serpent in holy 
Writ, are many observative significations. 

+O'bservator. 04s. Also 6-7 -our. [ad. F. 
observateur (1495 in Godef. Compi.), ad. L. 06- 
servalor, agent-n. f. observare toOBSERVE. Earlier 
stress observalou'r, obse*rvator, observa’ tor.] 

1. Onc who observes a law, coinmand, or rule: 


= OBSERVER I. 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 11. iii. 89 Good & 
faythfull crysten people and true obsernatours of the com- 
maundementes, /éid. viii, 107 ‘The observytour of this 
cominaundement. 1663 GernieR Counsel 61 A constant 
observator of the three chief Principles of Building. 

2. One who marks, notes, or makes observations. 
Formerly a frequent name for a newspaper or 
pamphlet, and often applied to the cditor or writer. 
= OBSERVER 3. 

1642 View Print, Bk. tnt. Observat. 3 Prentices and 
Porters are below our Observator, 1682 Sir T. Browxe 
Chr, Mor..§ 10 To thoughtful Observators the whole World 
is a Phylactery. 1708 Swirt Sacram, Test Wks. 1755 II. 1. 
123 The archbishop of Dublin.. whom you tamely suffer to 
be abused.. by that paultry rascal of an observator. 1786 
A. Gis Sacr. Contemfl. 448 1 is quite another sort of world 
that the Issayer and his friend the Observator are for. 

b. One who ‘ observes’ by way of divination : 
cf. OBSERVE v. 6 b. 

1652 GauLe Magastros. 287 Two genethliacall astrologers, 
and so precise observatours as that they calculated the births 
of the very brute beasts in their families. 

ce. One who keeps watch over or looks after 


something ; a monitor. 

1611 Cotcr., Odservateur, ..an obseruator, monitor, Dill- 
keeper, in Schooles. 1658 Sir T. Browne. //ydriot. v. 26 
The Provincial Guardians, or tutelary observatcrs. 1706 
Pnituips, Odservator, ..a Monitor in a School, 

3. One who makes scientific observations, esp. in 
astronomy: = OBSERVE!t 4. 

1664 Powrr Fxfp. Philos, nt. 166 The Observators 
nominated [to make okservations in inagnetical variation]. 
1765 WesteY I fs. (1872) XIIL. 368 Our best observators 
could never find the parallax of the sun to be above eleven 
seconds. 1776 Court & City Reg. 1634/2 Astronomical 
Observator, Kev. N. Maskelyne. 1798 J. Hornsay Jutrod. 
Bradley's Astron, Observ. 1, The office of Astronomical 
Ohservator at the Obseivatory of Greenwich. 

4. Onc who makes a verbal observation: = 
OBSERVER 5. 

1660 Jer, Tavtor Duct, Dudtt. 11. ii. rule 3 § 26 Which is 
well noted by the observator upon the mythologies of 
Natalis Comes. 1693 Wrvpen Fucenal x. (1697) 270 She 
may be handsom, yet be Chaste, you say ; Good Observator, 
not so fast away. 

5. A case or receptacle for the host, serving the 


purpose of a monstrancc. 
_ 1560 Burgh Rec. Peebles (1872) 262 Ane obseruatour of 
irne to the ewcharist. 

Observato‘rial, z. vare—!.  [f. as OBSERVA- 
TORY a. + -AL.] Of or belonging to a (scientific) 
observer; of the nature of an observatory. 

1816 Faser Orig. Pagan Jdol.¥.11.1i. 355 With respect to 
Cader-Idris, ..the gigantic astronomer Idris, whose observ- 
atorial chair it is feigned to have been, 


Observatory (fbz3-1vitari), sd. [Corresponds 
toa L. type *odservalori-um, neut. sb. from *od- 
servatortus adj., and to mod.F. observaloire: cf. 
next, and see -oryY.] 

1. A building or place set apart for, and furnished 
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with instruments for making, observations of natural 
phenomena; esp., for astronomical, meteorological, 
or magnetic observations. 

1676 Evetyn Diary 10 Sept., Mr. Flamstead the learned 
astrologer .. whom his majesty had establish'd in the new 
Ohservatorie in Greenewich Park. 1795 [see OnsERVER 4]. 
1872 Yrats Hest. Cow, 409 Magnetic observatories 
have been established in England, other parts of Eurore, 
and the United States. 1899 |WVAitaker's Alm. 618 The 
Ren Nevis Observatory was to have ceased work..in 
Ovtober of this year [1898]. /6d. The Magnetic Observa- 
tory at Toronto has been abandoned, and the magnets at 
the U.S. Naval Observatory have been rendered useless by 
the electric railways Passing near. 

2. A position affording an extensive view; a 
building erected to command a wide view. 

1695 Lp. Preston Soeth, 1v. 196 He looks about him from 
the high Observatory of his Providence. 1809 Kenpatt 
Trav. INI. Ixxiv. 153 A building called the observatory, 
a name by which. .we are..to understand..a marine signal 
house. 1855 SinGLeton //irg7/ I. 321 Misenus gives A sign 
from his observatory high. 1860 Emexson Cond. Life, 
Behaviour Wks. (Bohn) If. 383 The birds have..the ad- 
vantage by their wings of a higher observatory. 

3. (once-use.) A place of observation. 

1883 STEvENSON New Arad, Nts. (1884) 39 The observatory 
was blinded, a wardrobe having been drawn in front of it 
upon the otherside. 1886 — Ayrduapped 296, 1 could hear 
the noise of a window gently thrust up, and knew that my 
uncle had come to his observatory. 

Obse‘rvatory, 2. [f. L. observitor-em, or 
observat-, ppl. stem of observare to OBSERVE : see 
-orY.} Of or pertaining to scientific observation. 

1864 Athenzuut 15 Oct. 493 The system of bar hives, the 
very best for observatory purposes..is ignored. 1884 C. R. 
Markuam in Pall Afall G. 20 Aug. 1/2 The observatory 
work will be valuable, by supplementing the series taken on 
board her Majesty's ship Discovery. 

+ Observa'trix. Os. rare. [L. fem. of 
OBSERVAToR.} <A female observer. 

1653 R. Sanners PAysiogn. aijb, Of which, Physick her 
self (like a diligent hand-maid) is a continual observatrix. 

Observe (gbz3-1v), v.  [a. F. observer (ioth c. 
in Godef. Comfi.), ad. L. observare to watch, look 
towards, look to, attend to, pay attention to, guard, 
keep; f. ob- (OB~ 14) + servare to watch, look at, 
guard, keep.] 

I. To attend to in practice; to keep ; to follow. 

1. /rans. Yo pay practical attention or regard to 
(a law, command, custom, practice, covenant, set 
time, or anything prescribed or fixed); to adhere 
to or abide by in practice: = KEEP v 11. 

1390 Gower Conf. {I1. 233 That bothe kinde schal be 
served And ek the lawe of god observed. 1484 Caxton 
Fables of Avsop 1. ix, Good Children ought to obserne and 
kepe ever the comaundements of theyr good parents. 1526 
TtnDae A/aét, xxiii. 3 Whatsoever they byd you observe, 
that observe and do. 1613 Purcnas Pilyrtmage (1614) 709 
They .. observe Circumcision. 1781 J. Moore View Soc. 
/t, (1790) II. Ixii. 222, I shall observe your prohibition not 
to refer you to any medical book. 1884 A_R. PENwincTon 
Wieltfix. 298 They declared that neither faith nor promise 
was to be observed to the detriment of the Catholic Church. 

b. To adhere to, follow (a method, rule, or 


principle of action). 

a1548 Hart Chron., /len. Vil 4 So that .. he observyng 
the regyinent that aniongest the people was devysed could 
.-avoydethe. malyceof the sweate. 1669StuRMy A/ariner's 
Mag. \W. 189 Hf you will seriously observe these short Direc- 
tions .. you shall never have your Expectation deceived. 
1733 Berwetey 74. Vision § 38 Wks, 1871 I. 387 In consider- 
ing the Theory of Vision, I observed a certain known 
inethod. 1739 C. LaBetye Short Acc. Piers \Vestm. Br. 60 
A Precaution, which good Engineers often observe in the 
Foundation of Ramparts, 1870 Jevons Elem, Logic xv. 129 
In ordinary writing and speaking this rule is seldom observed. 

2. To hold or keep to, to follow (a manner of 
life or conduct, a habit); to continue to hold, main- 
tain, retain (a quality, state, or condition): = 
KEEP v. 23. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucrr Pars. T. & 873 Thise maner of wommen 
pat obseruen chaastitee most be clene in herte. 1497 Br. 
Aucock Alons Perfect, Ciij, True religyous men obseruynge 
theyr obedyence. 1513 More Rich. (1 (1883) 1 Brigette, 
whiche.. professed and obserued a religious life in Dertforde, 
1613 Purcuas Péleriinage (1614) 530 A care to observe 
humanitie and pietie. 1716 Anpison /reeholder No. 18 
» 4 The present government..will so far observe this kind 
of Conduct, as to reduce [etc.]. 1843 Lerevre Life Trav. 
Phys. WU. u. vii. 260 ‘The people observe a dead silence. 
1853 J. H. Newman //ist. S2. (1873) IE. 1. iii, 134 Othman 
observed the life of a ‘Yurcoman, till he became a conqueror, 

+b. To follow the practice, be in the habit, ‘use 


(to do something). Ods. 

1641 Hinpe %. Brien xxix. go Against S. Andrews day .. 
I observed (saith he) many yeares together, to invite two or 
three..preachers. 1743 Loud. & Country Brew, wW. (ed. 2) 
271 Another who used to brew his strong Drink by only 
one Mashing,..observed to thrust down a good Handful 
of fresh Hops just overthe Tapwhips. = 

8. To celebrate duly, to solemnize in the pre- 
scribed way (a religious rite, ceremony, fast, festival, 
etc.): = KEEP v. 12. 

1526 TinpaLte Gal. iv. 10 Ye observe the dayes and 
monethes and tymes and yeares. 1590 SHAKS. Mids. N. ne 
i. 189 No doubt they rose vp early, to obserue Lhe ee ° 
May. 1611 Binte /-roi/, xii. 17 Ye shall obserue the oa 
of unleavened bread. 1613 Purcuas Prigrimage (1614) 34 3 
The day wherein he overthrew Seleucus, was soleinnely 
observed every yeare amongst them. _ 1770 pe ala 
Plutarch (1879) 1. 1a /1 A chariot race at Veli... was observe 
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as usual. 


1833 R. Cuoate Addresses (187&) 16 A score of | 


Indian tribes’. observed the rites of that bloody and horrible | 


Paganism which formed their only religion. A/od. Christinas 
is now observed in Scotland much more than formerly. 

II. +4. To treat with attention or regard. Ods, 

+a. ger. To show regard for, respect, defer to. 
Obs. rare. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Prioress’ T. 179 This Prouost dooth ihe 
lewes for to sterue That of this mordre wiste.. He nolde no 
swich cursednesse obserue, Yuele shal he haue pal yuele 
wol cdeserue, 

+b. To show respectful or courteous attention to 
(a person) ; to trcat with ceremonious respect or 
reverence; to worship, honour; to court; to 
humour, gratify. Ods. 

1599 Davies Astrea xvi, No spirit but takes thee for her 
queen, And thinks she must observe thee. 16014 SHaks. 
Jul, C. 1. iti. 45 Must I obserne you? Must I stand 
and crouch Wnder your Testie Humour? 1613 Purcnas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 821 They which dwell on this River 
observe an Idoll of great note. 1754 RicHaroson Grandison 
VII. xix. 107 Clementina loves to be punctiliously observed, 

III. Yo attend to with the mind; to mark; to 
perceive. 

+5. To give heed to (a point) ; to take care ¢ha¢ 
something be done, or ¢o ¢o something. Oés. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 8 Foure thynges be 
necessary to be vnderstande & obserued of all them that 
entendeth to trauayle the same. @1548 Hatt Chrox., /leu. 
V1/ 4 One poynte diligently. .1s to be observed and atiended, 
that he never put. foote out of y® bed. 1611 Bisre Dext.vi. 
25 It shall be our righteousnes, if we obserne to doe all 
these Commandements. 1703 Audles Civility 41 You must 
.. observe to take a worse Seat than his Lordship. 1707 
Funnety Voy. 164 Observe that you conie not too near the 
Cape. 1793 SMEATON Ldystone L. § 97, 1 took off. .the most 
remarkable points,..observing to have one at each end.. of 
each step. 

6. To regard with attention; to watch; + to 
watch ovcr, look after (ods.). 

1567 Gude §& Godlie B.(S.1V.S.) 98 The wickit dois obserue 
the Innocent, To seik to slay him with cruell intent. 1601 
Suaks. All's Well nu. i. 46 Say to him I liue, and obserue his 
reports for me. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. T., Acts xv. 36 
Converted Souls and planted Churches, must be further 
visited, observed and watered, 1717 tr. Frezier’s Voy. 65, 
I observ’d them attentively..and did not .. see one smiling 
Countenance among them. 1861 M. Pattison £ss, (1889) I. 
36 Edward .. requires his ambassador to observe the young 
prince, and to inform himself of his character and disposition. 
1884 Pusch 5 Apr. 160/2, I fancy I was being ‘observed’, as 
they say on the Stage. 

b. sfec. To regard with attention by way of 
augury or divination; to inspect for purposes of 
divination ; to watch or take note of (presages or 
omens), L. observare or servare celum, sidera, motus 
stellarum, etc.: cf. OBSERVATION 5 ¢. 

€ 1391 CHaucer Asérol. 1. § 4 The assendent .. is a thing 
which pat thise Astrologiens gretly obseruen. 1513 More 
Rich. ff (1883) 49 Yet hath it (the stumbling of one’s 
horse] ben, of an olde rite and custome, obserued as a token 
..notably foregoing some great misfortune. 1611 Biste 
Lev. xix. 26 Neither shall ye vse inchantment, nor obserue 
times. 1613 Purcnas Pilgriniage (1614)675 Which are great 
Witches, and observe entrals of sacrificed Beasties, 1718 
Free-thinker No. 62 ®? 13 As for the Occasions, upon which 
the Ancients had Recourse to Presages .. it was judged 
requisite to observe ‘Them, more especially, in Entring upon 
any Undertaking. 

ce. Af. ‘To watch (a fortress, the enemy’s move- 
ments, etc.) ; also abso/, or inér. 

[1611 Bipre 2 Sai. xi. 16 When Joab observed the city.] 
179) Froyp in Owen Mrg. Wellesley's Desp. (1877) 122, 1 
was observing, with three regiments of cavalry, between the 
right flank of Colonel Wellesley and the left of General 
Harris. 1813 Erantiner 3 May 274/2 The fortress..is 
observed by some parties of Cossacks, 1836 Atison Europe 
(1849-50) V. xxvil. § 78. 67 Froelich, with six thousand men, 
observed Coni. 1853 Srocqueter ALi, Encycl, s.v., To 0b- 
serve the notions of an enemy is to keep a good look out by 
means of intelligent and steady spies or scouts. 

d. absol, or txtr. To make observations. 

1604 SHAks. O44. 11, iii. 240 Set on thy wife to obserue. 
1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) III, 138 You have 
seen and observed upon many courts of late. 1791 BurKE 
To Mentber Nat. Assenibly Wks. V1. 32 He has not observed 
on the nature of vanity who does not know that it is om. 
nivorous. 

+ 7. ¢vans. To watch for in order to take advan- 
tage of (a proper time, an opportunity). Obs. 

1540-1 Etvot /iage Gov. 17 Obseruing the tyme, he by 
little and little withdrewe hym into suche places. /d/d. 92 
Good diligence in obseruing the oportunity of tyme in 
sowyng & planting. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Coit, 109 
The bysbop. .for this cause made the league, observing the 
occasion of tyme. a@ 1642 Sir W. Monson Naval 7racts v. 
(1704) 467/2 They must observe the Spring-Tides to come 
over the Barr, 

8. To take notice of, to be conscious of seeing 
(a thing or fact); to notice, remark, perceive, sce. 

1560 Daustr. Sleidane’s Comut, 285 The Sunne loked pale 
and dimme, .. And this was not observed in Germany only, 
but also in Fraunce and England. 1634 Sir T. Herserr 
Trav, 223 King Henry .. observing simplicitie in the 
Messengers delivery. 1736 Butter Axnadé.1. ii. Wks. 1874 
1. 35 This every one observes to be the general course of 
things. 19775 Surripan Rivads 1, i, I observe you have got 
an odd kind of a new method of swearing. 1793 Cowrer 
Let. 6 Sept., Hearing the hall-clock, I observed a great dif- 
ference between that and ours. 1833-6 J. Eaci.es Sketcher 
(1856) 200, I am not, observe, here saying one is preferable 
to another. res 

absol. 1605 BAcon Adv. Learn. U. x § 4 If nen will intend 
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to observe, they shall find much worthy to observe, 1783 
Brair Ahet. x. 1. 200 We remark, in the way of atten- 
tion, in order to remember; we observe, in the way of 
examination, in order to jndge. 

+b. To pay attention to (a person, i.e. to what 
he says) ; to mark. Oés. 

1775 SHERIDAN Kivals 1. ti, Ars. Mal. Observe me, Sir 
Anthony. I would by no means wish a daughter of mine to 
be a progeny of learning. 

9. To takc notice of scientifieally; esp. to examine 
(phcnomena) as they are presented to the senses, 
without the aid of experiment; to perceive or 
learn by scientifie inspection. (Cf. OBSERVATION 6.) 

1559 W. CunnincHaM Cosmogr, Glasse 162, 1 can with my 
-.Quadrant, obserue the height of the scnne, and sterre, 
vntillthat he cometothe meridian. 1605 Bacon Adv, Learn. 
11. x. § 5 As for. .impostumations,..they ought to have been 
exactly observed by multitude of anatomies. 1669 SturMy 
Mariner's Mag. 1. 126 You must observe with your Instru- 
ment the Angle CBA, and measure the Distance. 1704 
Hearne Duct. //ist, (1714) I. 398 The Chaldzans..said they 
had begun to observe the Stars 470c00 years before Alex. 
ander’s Expedition thither. 1849 Macautav /fist, Eng. iti. 
I. 372 The Marquess of Worcester had recently observed 
the expansive power of moisture rarefied by heat. 1871 
I. Stewart /feat § 63 Adding this tothe height of the 
barometer which was observed at the same moment. 

absol, 1879 Tuomson & Tait Nat, Phil, 1.1. § 369 When, 
as in astronomy, we endeavour to ascertain these causes by 
simply watching their effects, we odserve; when, as in our 
Iuboratories, we interfere arbitrarily with the causes or cir- 
cumstances of a phenomenon, we are said to experiment. 

b. sfc. To make an observation (sce OBSERVA- 
TION 6b) in order to determine the altitude of 
(the sun or other heavenly body), to ascertain (the 


latitude or longitude), etc. ; also adso/. or z2dr, 

l1ssg: see 9.) 1627 Carr. Smitn Seaman's Gram, ix. 42 
Obserue the height, that is, at twelue a clocke to take the 
height of the Sunne. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. uu. 78 
The Mariner’s Cross-Staff. . by which we observe the Celestial 
Lights. 1761 Dunn in Pail. Trans, LI. 185 In taking 
altitudes, I always observe, when the sun, or other celestial 
body, is as near the prime vertical, or east and west azimuth, 
as possible. 1854 Bartcett Alex. Boundary 1. xvi. 373 
Lieutenant Whipple observed here, and found the latitude 
to be 32°08'43", longitude 109°24'33”. 

IV. 10. To say by way of remark; to remark 
or mention in speech or writing. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, iu. xxv. § 24 Your Majesty doth 
excellently well observe, that witchcraft is the height of 
idolatry. 1646 J. Hatt Hore Vac. 172 Tis handsomely 
observed, that the maine of other Religions never gained by 
Christianity, 1709 Attersury Seri. Luke x. 32 in Sern, 
(1726) 11. 243 Hts Compassion and Benignity towards little 
Children is observ'd by all the Evangelists. 1716 Appison 
free-holdcr No, 22 ? 2 My Fellow-Traveller, upon this, 
ohserved to me, there had been no good Weather since the 
Revolution, 1833 Hr. Martineau Charmed Sea i. 3 ‘You 
will not cross the testy sea to-night’, observed one of the 
peasants. 1839 Tuirtwatt Greece VI. lii. 319 The king. .ob- 
served that ona fine theme it was no hard task to speak well. 

b. adsol., or intr, with ov or upon: To make a 
remark or observation, to comment (on). 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 120 Scaliger thus ob- 
serveth concerning the Iewish yeare. The lewes (saith he) 
use [etc.]. 1665 Sir T. Hersert 7 raz. (1677)23 Not only the 
surface but the inward bowelsof the Earth (as Sir Fran. Bacon 
observes). 1717 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. 111.39 1t wasmoved that 
they should be read, for the members of Council to observe 
upon them, 1827 R. H. Froupe Rem, (1838) I. 453, I will 
make my mealsas simpleas I can, without being observed on, 
1883 Sir N. Linptey in Law Ref. 11 Queen's Bench Div, 
527 I'hese matters I thought it necessary to observe upon. 

@ ll. catachr. Tokeep, preserve; to retain. Ods. 

1420 Pallad, on Husb. 1. 332 Summen.. With water 
mynge vryne observed longe. 1577 Haxmer dnc. Eccl. 
Hist. 71 The fatherly affection of Rome, which .. your 
bishop not onely obserued but augmented. 1596 Datrynri.c 
tr. Leslie’s Hist, Scot. . 131 Thir armes we knawe evir his 
eftircumeris to haue obseruet. 

Hence Observed (-S‘1vd), Af/.a.; Obse'rvedly 
(-édli) adv., notably. 

1602 Snaks. f/as, 11.1. 162 The glasse of Fashion, and the 
mould of Forine, Th’ obseru'd of all Obseruers, 1615 Cuap- 
MAN Odyss. v1.112 Up to coach then goes Th’ observed maid. 
1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag... 157 When the Dead Lati- 
tude differs from the Observed Latitude. 1850 Tynpact 
Glac. Pref., To refer the observed phenomena to their 
physical causes. 1892 C. C. Coe in Relig. §& Life ii. 52 
Science,and observedly the science of geology, has freed us. 


Obse‘rve, 52. [f. OBserve v.] 

+1. = OBSERVATION §, 6, 7. Obs. 

1686 Goan Celest. Bodies 1. iv.14 Some that shoot without 
aim, may abandon these Observes for superstitions. 1830 
Gatt Lawrie 7. m. i. (1849) 145 The Squire, and I, could 
scale the river, and make observes. 

2. A verbal observation, a remark. Sc. 

1711 Countrey-Man's Lett. to Curat 77 The observe of 
a certain Polititian, that wandus regitur a stultis holding 
generally true. 1738 W. Witson Def Ref. Princ. Ch. Sco?, 
(1769) I. 34. I shall first offer a few ohserves concerning the 
Church, 1886 Stevenson Addnapped xii. 110 ‘And that’s 
a good observe, David’, said Alan. 1893 Crockett Sticket 
Minister 73 A most uncalled for observe. 

[f. 


Observer (fbzs'1va1). Also 6 -ar, 7 -or. [ 
OBSERVE v. + -ER1. Cf. OF. observeur (Godcf. in 
sense I).] 

1. One who obscrves or keeps a law, rule, eustom, 
praetice, method, or anything prescribed or fixed. 

1555 Even Decades 258 A diligente obseruer of his accus- 
tomed religion. 1660 R. Coxe Power & Suby.256 A devout 
observor of the government, rites, and ceremonies of the 
Church of England. 1721 G. Rovussitton tr. Vertot's Rev. | 


OBSESS. 


Portug. 84 Suppos’d to te a conceal’d observer of the Jewish 
law. 1748 Ricuiarpson Clarissa (1811) II. xxxiii. 241, 1 am 
such an observer of method, that I can go fetc.]. 1880 
Wattiace Ben-Hur iv. xv, They were..rigorous observers 
of the Law as found in the books of Moses. 

+ 2. One who shows respect, deference, or dutiful 
attention ; an obsequious follower. Ods. 

1601 Sin W. Corxwaciis Disc. Seueca (1631) 38 The soul 
cherished and observed, recompenseth her observer. 1613 
Cuarmas Rev. Bussy D’ Amébois w. Hij, His iust conlempt 
of lesters, Parasites, Seruile obseruers. 1633 Massincer 
Guardian 1. ii, You are my gracious patroness and sup- 
portiess, And I your poor observer. 

3. One who watches, marks, or takes notice. 
(A frequent title of newspapers.) 

1g81 Mutcaster /"ositions xxxix. (1887) 214 His observer, 
whom he [Plato} alloweth to goabroad to see fushions. 1601 
Suaks. Sul C. 1. ii. 202 He is a great Obseruer, and he 
lookes Quite through the Deeds of men. 1772 Priesttey 
inst. Relig. (1782) 1. 24 This is the conclusion of a superficial 
observer, 1860 Tyxnatt Glac. 1. xx. 140 This completes the 
glorious circuit within the observer's view. 1866 Waipp£ 
Character 238 Hawthorne is one of those true observers who 
concentrate In observation every power of their minds, 

b. One who observes presages or omens: see 
OBSERVE v. 6 b. 

1588 Parke tr. Mend za’s Hist. China 348 They were 
great Agorismers or obseruers of times..if they. meete with 
a Cayman or lyzarde they knowit to be a signe of euill 
fortune. 1611 Brute Des. xvill. 10 An obseruer of times, 
Oran inchauter, or a witch, 1698 Fryer Ace. £. /udia & P. 
193 Strict Observers of Omens. 

4. One who observes phenomena scientifically ; 
one who makes observations in a particular science ; 
sometimes the official title of the person in charge 


of an observatory. 

1795 Proc. Beard of Longitude 6 June 11 no’e, The... 
Astronomical Observer at the new Observatory, founded by 
the Trustees of the Radcliffe money. 18035 Aled. Frisl. 
XIV. 563 It has been, and is still my intention..to confine 
the present survey to original observers of the disease. 1859 
Darwin Orig. Sec. ii. (1873) 46, I have .. consulted some 
sagacious and experienced observers. 1871 DB. STEWART 
/leat (ed. 2) § 40 Dilatations obtained after this method 
by different observers. 1891 Dict. Nat. Bicg. XXVII. 373 
Immediately on his [Hornsby’s] appointinent in 1772 as the 
first Radcliffe Observer fat Oxford], he laid the foundation- 
stone of the present observatory. 

5. One who makes a verbal observation or remark, 

1724 Swirt Drapier's Lett. Wks. 1755 V. 1. 93 The maxim 
of common observers, that those who meddle in matters out 
of their calling, will have reason to repent. : 

Hence Obse-rvership, the office or position of 
Observer, 

1839 J. B. Moztey Leff. 3 Apr. (1885) 90 Johnson of 
Magdalen Hall is standing for the place of Radcliffe Ob- 
server, Vacant by Rigaud’s death..any one can stand for 
the Observership, whereas it must be an M.A. for the other 
(se. the Professorship}. 

+ Observicer. Ods. rave—'. [A hybrid form 
mixing up observer and service.] = OBSERVER 2. 

1625 Suirtey Love-tricks 1. v, 1am your humble obser. 
vicer, and wish you all cumulations of prosperity. 

Observing (fbzs-1vin), 7/7. sb. [f. OBSERVE z, 
+-1NG1.] The action of the vb. OBSERVE; ob- 
servance ; observation. 

1526 Piller. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) £5b, The vse and 
obseruynge of the x commaundementes. 1613 Purcnas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 12 The swiftnesse of the heavens wheele, 
which even in the moment of observing is past observing. 
1719 De For Crusoe 11. iv, I leave observing, and return to 
the story. 1887 Atheuwvunt 12 Mar. 356/1 An amateur 
beginner in astronomical observing. ; 

attrib, 1884 Pall Mall G,. 27 May 11/1 The person in 
charge of the observing station. 

[-1nG 2.] 


Observing (fbz51vin), A/a. [. : 

1. That observes or takes notice; quick to notice, 
observant ; engagcd in scientific observation. 

1628 tr. Camden's Hist, Eliz. w. (1688) 654 If any Credit 
may be given to..the more observing men. 1704 J. TRarr 
Abra-Mulé vn. i. 447 Her Beauty could not ‘scape th’ 
observing Eyes Of some. 1898 Dasly News 15 Feb. 8/4, 
I do not believe that a single member of the whole observing 
party ever doubted the possibility..of a cloudy day. 

+b. Note-taking. Ods. 

¢1720 Hearne in Wood's Life (1848) App. iil. 337 Mr. 
Wood was afterwards expell’d the common room, and his 
company avoyded as an observing person. 1775 SHERIDAN 
Rivals. ii, She has a most observing thumb ; and..cherishes 
her nails for the convenience of making marginal notes. 

+2, Compliant, obsequious. Ods. 

1606 SHaxs. 7y. & Cr. 11. ill, 137 [They] vnder write in an 
obseruing kinde His humorous predominance. 

Hence Obse'rvingly adv., in an observing man- 
ner, observantly. 

1899 SHaks. //en. V,1v. i. § There is some soule of good- 
nesse in things euill, Would men obseruingly distill it out. 
1828 Fr. A. Kemace in Ree. Girlhood (187) 1. viii, 222, I 
have seen and heard observingly. 1889 A. E. Barr Feet of 
Clay xii. 233 His father listened patiently and observingly. 

Obse:rvist. sonce-wd. [f. OBSERVE v. + -IST.] 
One who makes observation his business. 

1827 Cartyte Geruz Ront. 11. 13 He is no mere observist 
and compiler. 

Obsess (pbse’s), v. Also 6 erro, obeess. 
[f. L. odsess-, ppl. stem of obsidére to sit at or 
opposite to, sit down before, besiege, occupy, 
possess, f. o6- (OB- 1 a, b) +sedére to sit, Cf. obs. 
F. odsesser (16th c. in Godef.). 

The word appears to have become obsolete early in 18th ¢., 
and to have been revived in 1gth: cf, OBsession.] 
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+1. trans. To sit down before (a fortress, the | printed edd. of Pliny; but Odsius, obsianus, came down 


enemy); to besiege, invest. Ods. 

1503 in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. t. I. 53 Parties so to be 
besegied, troubled, or obsessed by the said Turke. 1534 
Wuitinton 7udllyes Offices 11. (1540) 97 These that be besyeged 
orobcessed of tbeirenemyes. 1647 WHARTON Bellu Hytern. 
Wks. (1683) 254 The People of that Country shall be obsessed, 
or besieged, they shall not dare to go out of their Towns. 

2. Of an evil spirit: To beset, assail, or harass 
(a person); to haunt; to move or actuate from 


without. 

1540-1 Etyot /image Gov. 54b, 1 omyt to speake of the 
confession of dyuels, whicb..were cast out of people, which 
were obsessed. 1616 Buttoxar Lug. Exfos. s.v., A man is 
said to be obsest, when an euill spirit followeth him, troubling 
him at diuers times and seeking opportunity to enter into 
him. 1718 Be. Hutcuinson MWttchcraft 70 The Spirits 
obsess, haunt and dogthem. 1827-45 Sir H. Taytor /saac 
Comnenus tt. iv, Which saint is must powerful for frecing 
the demoniaes? Lxorcisé, ‘That is. .according as they are 
obsessed or possessed. 

3. /ransf. To beset, assail, or harass like a be- 
sieging force or an cvil spirit ; in modern use esp. 
to haunt and trouble as a ‘ fixed idea’, 

153! Etyor Gov. 11. iv, Where maiestie approcheth to 
excesse, and the mynde is obsessed with inordinat glorie. 
1648 Petit. Fast. Assoc. 28 You are.. Army-piniond and 
obsessed with Sectaries. 1885 F. W. H. Mvers in Fortn. 
Rev. XX XVIII. 643 The subject .. felt the hypnotiser's 
will obsessing him. 1894 Sfeaker 28 Apr. 480/2 The extent 
to which political problems are obsessing men’s minds. 
1899 Howe ts in Literature 3 June 578 The spirit of war 
seems to have obsessed our periodical literature. 

Hence Obsessed (-se'st) pp/. a.; Obsessing vé/. 
5b, and ffi. a. 

1623 Cockeram, Odsest, one possesst with a spirit. 1665 
Neepuam Med. Medicine 409 To the obsessing and dis- 
tressing of those two most Rabie Vital Instruments of the 
Body. 1845 G. Ouiver Coll, Biog. Soc. Fesus 73 His fame 
for dispossessing obsessed persons becoming notorious. 

t+tObse'ss, 54. Ols. rare—'. [f. prec. vb., or 
L. type *obsesses.] An investment, siege, blockade. 

1694 Motreux Radelats v. 250 Obsesses [F. odsidion), 
Storms and Fights Sanguinolent. 

Obsession (bsc’fan). [ad. L. odsession-em, 
n. of action f. odsidére to Oxsess: cf. 1°. obsession 
4 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

+1. The action of besieging ; investment, sicge. 

1513 More Aichard /// in Hall CAron. (1809) 408 They 
which were in the castell..sent also to the Earle of Riche. 
monde to advertise hym of their sodeine obsession. 1638 
PENKETHMAN A7tach. K ivb, Famine, occasioned through 
the Enemies obsession, or strict siege. 

2. The hostile action of the devil or an evil spirit 
besetting any one; actuation by the devil or an 
evil spirit from without; the fact of being thus 


beset or actuatcd. 

1605 B. Jonson |ol/fone-v.. xii, Graue fathers, he is pos- 
Sest .. nay if there be possession, And obsession, he has 
both. a 164x Br. Mountacu Acts & Alon. (1642) 190 To 
give them up to the power of Satan. .to possesse, and really 
inhabite them, or by: obsession to move, actuate and enspire 
them. 1696 Aubrey J/isc. 156 Her fits and obsessions seem 
to be greater, for she Scrieches in a most Hellish tone. 1871 
Tytox Prim. Cult. 11. 113 These cases belong rather to 
obsession than possession, the spirits not actually inbabiting 
the bodies, but hanging or hovering about them. 

3. lransf. The action of any influencc, notion, or 
‘fixed idea’, which persistently assails or vexes, 
esp. so as to discompose the mind. 

1680 R. L’Estrance Alem, Lib. Press & Pulpit 27 Never 
was any Nation . under such an Obsession [ printed 
Ab-) of Credulity and Blindness. 1852 Fraser's Mag. 
XLV. 248 Beset..by foreign, by back-stairs, and domestic 
influences, by obsessions at home and abroad, 1893 II. 
Crackantuorpe IV reckage 99 The thought of deatb began 
to haunt him till it became a constant obsession. 

Hence Obse‘ssional a., of or pertaining to obses- 


sion or to a siege ; obsidional. 

3857 Nalional Mag. 11. 304 Pieces of obsessional, or 

siege money issued by private individuals. 
+tObse'ssor. Obs. rare—'. [a. L. obdsessor, 

agent-n. from obsidére to OBSESS.] A haunting 

or familiar spirit. 

1652 GauLe Magastrom. 179 How many magicians, .. 

have had their. .obsessors, their consiliaries, and auxiliaries. 
tObsibilate, v. Obs. rare—9°,  [f. ppl. stem 
of L. obsibilare, f. ob- (OB-) + sibilare to hiss, 
whistle.}] (See quot.) Hence + Obsibila‘tion. 

1656 Blount Glossogr. )Obsibilate,tomakea whistling noise, 
as Ices stirred with winds. 1658 Puititrs, Odstbilation, a 

issing against. . 

t+ Obsi-de, v. Obs. rare, [ad. L. obsidé-re: sce 
OxsEss,] ¢rans. To beset, invest, surround, en- 
compass. So + O*bsident a. [ad. L. obsidént-em 
pr. pple.}, investing, encompassing. 

1695 Baynarp in Phil. Trans. XIX. 19 Though the 
proper Coats of the Veins and Arteries seem to be indolent in 
theinselves, yet those thin Membranes which obside them are 
most exquisite of Sense. 1706 — in Sir J. Floyer //o¢ §& Cold 
Bath. 1. 313 The degrees of heat pressing on, or obsiding 
the Body. 1644 Dicny Vad. Bodies xvi. (1658) 178 Fire. .is 
So easily overcome by any obsident body when it is dilated. 

Obsidian (fbsi-diin). Afin. [In current form 
ad. erron. L. obsididn-us, in edd. of Pliny for o0d- 
Sianus, so called from its resemblance to a stone 
found in Ethiopia by one Odsius (erron. Obsidius). 
In F. obsidiane, -enne (1752 in Dict. Trévoux). 

The_ erroneous Obsidius, obsidianus, occur in the earliest 

Vou. VII. 


tbrough the medizval writers on Natural History.) 

A dark-coloured vitreous lava or volcanic rock, 
of varying composition, resembling common bottle- 
glass; volcanic glass. 

(1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R.xvt.xcix.(MS. Bodl. If. 184/2), 
Pe stone osianus is trekned amonge glas, and pis is somtyme 
grene somtyme blacke & clere & brizt. 1601 Hottanno /"diny 
Il. 598 There may be ranged among the kinds of glasses, 
those which they call Obsidiana, for that they carry some 
resemblance of that stone, which one Obsidius found in 
fEthyopia. 1661 Lovett Hist, Anim: & Alin. 79 ‘The 
Obsidianus[represents]a Shaddow. r7s0tr. Leonardus Mirr. 
Stones 216 Obsius, or Obsianus, is of a black transparent 
Colour in the Likeness of Glass] 1796 Kirwan Elem. Alin, 
(ed. 2) I. 264 Obsidian..is found in Hungary, inhering in 
gneiss, and disintegrated granite, 181x Pinkerton Petrad. 
IT. 310 Black or blue obsidian. 1837 W. Irvixc Café. 
Bonneville 11. 197 Vheir weapons were bows and arrows; 
the latter tipped with obsidian. 1868 Dana Jin. (ed. 5) 359 
Any lava will become glassy, and thus make obsidian, by 
rapid cooling. 1885-94 R. Bripces Eros 4 Psyche Jan. ix, 
A pyx..of dark obsidian’s rarest green. 

b. Also obsidian stone (lapis Obsidi anus). 

[x60x Hottanxn Péiny II. 629 As touching the stone Obsi- 
dianus, I haue written sufficiently.) 1656 LLounT Glossogr., 
Obsidian Stone, a precious stone, mentioned in Pliny. 1686 
Prot Staffordsh. 126 ‘Vhe Obsidian stone. 1715 tr. Panct- 
vollus' Rerum Mem. 1.1. iii. 1o Obsidian Stones are black, 
but very shining. a@ 1822 Snewey /’r, Wes, (1880) III] 72 
A remarkable figure of Sleep as a winged child..sleeping 
on its great half unfolded wing of black obsidian stone. 

ec. attrib, and Comb. 

1796 Kirwan Flem. Alin, (ed. 2) 1. 352 Obsidian Porphyry. 
Black, or greyish black, 1861 TvyLor Avahnac iv. 97 
Obsidian-headed arrows. 1863 Barinc-Goutp /celand 213 
It is an obsidian mountain, it looks like a mountain of 
broken glass bottles. 1872 Athenzumm 21 Dec. 813/1 Obsi- 
dian knives, and flakes..reminding one of the Mexican 
examples in the British Museuin. /¢d., The so-called flint 
flakes of Marathon are, in reality, obsidian flakes, 

+tObsi-dion. Ods. rare. [a. OF. obsidion 
(14th c. in Godef.), ad. L. odsidién-em siege, f. 
obsidére: sce OBSESS v.] Siege; state of being 
besieged. 

c1qso Mirour Saluacioun 2578 At the last fadere of 
mercyes.. Picly beheld the disese of oure obsidionne. 

Obsidional (gbsi-didnal), a  [ad. L. odsi- 
aténal-ts, {. obsidion-em siege: see prec. Cf. F. 
obsidional (15th c. in Godef.).] 

1. Of or pertaining to a siegc; esp. in obsidiona? 
crown (coronet, garland, wreath), tr. 1. coréna 
obsidiondalis, a wreath of grass or weeds conferred 
as a mark of honour upon a Roman general who 
raiscd a siege. Odsidional coins, coins struck in 
a besieged city to supply the want of current coins, 

154z Upart Lrasm. Apoph. 235 Corona obsidionalis, a 
garlande obsidionall. 1546 Lancey /’ol. Very. de Invent, 
tt. xi. 55b, Obsidionall croune y* was worne of him that 
deliuered a citee besieged & was made of Grasse. 1601 
Hottanp Pliny 1. 117 Scipio syrnamed Aimilianus, was 
honoured with an Obsidionall Coronet in Africk ..for sauing 
three cohorts besieged. 174: MipDLeton Cicero II. xii. 577 
An Obsidional Crown; which though made onely of the 
conimon grass, .. was esteemed the noblest reward of military 
glory. 1809 Q. Kev. I. 127 The obsidional coinage of 
Charles the first, 1884 H. Fritutr. Daryl's Pub, Life Eng. 
43 lhe idea of sending obsidional letters by balloons, 

2. fig. &. Besetting, obsidious. b. szonce-use. Apt 
to bore people by staying too long. 

1826 Scotr Frul, 3 Apr.. My dear Chief, whom I love 
very much, thongh a little obsidional or so, remains till 
three. 1879 JVor/d 26 Nov. 12/1 ‘he obsidional disease of 
suspicion which great public sufferings are apt to develop, 

Obsidionary (fbsi‘diénari), a. [f. as prec. + 
*ARY.] = prec. 1. 

1885 W. Cuarrers in MY. § Q. 6th Ser. XI. 94 These 
ohsidionary Ormond coins may be called scarce. aa 

Obsidious (gbsi-dias), a. rare. [f. L. obsidi- 
une siege (f. obsidére: see OBSESS v.) + -0US.] 
Besieging ; besetting. 

1615 T. Apams A/yst. Bedlam Wks. 1861 1. 261 It is safe 
from all obsidious or insidious oppugnations, from the reach 
of fraud or violence. 1900 Dazly Chron. 3 Oct. 3/2 The 
struggle of the heroine .. against her own sex-imposed, 
obsidious desire to coniply, to yield. 

+ Obsi-gillate,v. Obs. rare—°,  [f. L. 0d- (OB-) 
+late L. sigiliire to seal; after L. obsignidve: see 
next.} ¢rans. To seal up. So + Obsigilla-tion. 

1623 Cockeram, Obdsigillate, to hide, or seale. 1658 
Puitcirs, Obsigitlation, a sealing up. 

+t Obsign,v. [ad. L. olsigndre to scal up, f. ob- 
(OB- 1c) + sigudre to mark, seal, SiGN.] = next. 

1554 Braproro JVés, (Parker Soc.) I. 395 The sacrament 
of his hody and blood, whereby he doth .. give and obsign 
unto us himself wholly. 1658 J. Ropinson Eudoxa v. 36 
No spirituall transaction, though obsigned with a Religious 
Oath, 1670 Baxter Cure Ch,-Div. 51 The Sacramental 
obsigning and investing sign. 

+ Obsi'gnate, v. Ovs. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
obsignare: sec prec.) /rvans. To seal; to mark 
as with a seal; to ratify or confirm formally, as 
by sealing. 

1653 R, Sanpers Physiogn. 275 Moles, with which nature 
hath obsignated the parts of the body. «@1677 Barrow 
Exp. Decal. Wks. 1831 VII. 44 Keeping the Sabbath did 
obsignate the covenant made with the children of Israel. 

Obsignation (pbsigne'-fan), Now rare. [ad. 
L. obsignation-em, n. of action from obsignare: see 
OBsIGN v.} The action of sealing. 


OBSOLESCENT. 


1. Formal ratification or confirmation of some- 
thing, as by sealing. 

@ 1568 CoverDALe Carrying of Christ's Cross x. Wks, 11. 
267, This is a sacrament, ..in this ..we receive of God 
obsignation and full certificate of Christ's body broken for 
our sins, and his blood shed for our iniquities. 1633 Br. 
Hatt Hard Texts, N. T. 102 His subscription to, and 
obsignation of his divine ‘Truth. 1691 Norris Pract. Disc. 
162 That Obsignation. «whereby the Spirit it self is said to 
bear Witness with our Spirit. 1859 Sat. Rev. 305/2 This 
obsignation can..only be understood by adepts and experts 
in M. Comte's cerebral theory, 

+ 2. The action of sealing up; a fastening or 
restraining as with a scal. Obs. rare. 

1653 GaTtaKer Vind. Annot. Jer. 161 The word of 
obsignation or sealing up, hath .. a manifest notion of 
restraint. 1679 Harsy Aey Scrift. ii. 35 The Book was 
sealed in a Figure; not that there was any evident obsigna- 
tion upon, or great obscurity in, the sacred Oracles, 

Obsignatory (bsignateri), @. Now rare. 
[f. L. obsignator a sealer, or obsigndat-, ppl. stem of 
obsignare to OBSIGN: see -ory.] Having the 
function of, or pertaining to, obsignation; ratifying 
or confirming as with a seal. 

1630 S. Warp in Ussher's Leti. (1686) 438 Most of our 
Divines do make. .all Sacraments to be meerly Obsignatory 
Signs. 1693 R. Fremine Disc. Earthguakes 121 No Con- 
templation can speak the Power of that Evidence .. when 
in an obsignatory way this is given unto the Soul. 1890 
Cuardian 26 Mar. 512 What may be called the ‘ obsigna- 
tory’ view of sacramental operation. 

Hence Obsi-gnatorily adv. 

1630 W. Benet in Ussher's Lett. (1686) 445 If you will 
aver that Baptism washes away otherwise than sacrament- 
ally, that is, obsignatorily original Sin. 

+ Obsi'st, v. Obs. [ad. L. obsisi-cre to stand 
against, f. ob- (OB- 1 b) + séstére to stand: cf. OF. 
obsister (igsth c. in Godef.).] ¢vans. To stand 
against, oppose, resist. 

1432-50 tr. //iyden (Rolls) VII. 177 The kynge..callede., 
Siwardus erle of Northuinbrelonde, to obsiste Godewinus 
the erle. a@1548 Hatt Chron., //en. V1, 1 To obsist the 
first likely mischiefe he sent [etc.]. 1632 I. L. Womens 
Rights 327 Sutors come euerie day, who can obsist them? 

So tT Obsi'stent [ad. L. obsistent-en pr. pple], 
something that resists; in quot., an antidote. 

1657 Tomuiinson Henon's Disp. 641 Precious-stones, and 
many more obsistents to poyson, 

+ O-bsited, pa. pple. Obs. rave—". [f. L. obsit-us, 
pa. pple. of odsercre to set with, cover with (f. ob- 
(OB- 1c) + seréve to set) + -ED1.] Covered thickly 
as if sprinkled zz¢A something ; studded, beset. 


1657 Tomtinson Renon’s Disp. 457 Two horns .. obsited 
with many tubercles. 
Obsolesce (pbsvle’s), v. vave—'.  [ad. L. o6- 


soléscére to grow old, decay, fall into disuse, in- 
choative form of *odsolére, f. ob- (OB- 1b) + solére to 
be accustomed, to use.] 22/7. To be obsolescent; 


to grow obsolete; to fall into disuse. 

1873 F. Hate Mod. Eng. vii. 266 Intermediate between 
the English which I have been treating of, and English of 
recent emergence, stands that which is obsolescing. 

Obsolescence (pbsole'séus). [f. as OBSOLES- 
CENT: see -ENCE.] 

l. The process of gradually falling into disuse or 
growing out of datc; the becoming obsolete. 

@ 1828 Crombie is cited in Webster, 1869 M. Pattison 
Introd. Pope's Ess. Man16 The same process of obsolescence 
is gradually affecting..parts of Pope’s poems. 1891 Louns- 
bury Stud. Chaucer III, vii. 110 He recognized the obso- 
lescence of his language, if Not its obsoleteness. 

2. Biol. The gradual disappearance or atrophy 
of an organ or part, esp. in the history of a species, 


and as a conscquence of disuse. 

1852 Dana Crus/, 11. 1024 By the obsolescence of the 
articulation 6 and the last segment becoming obsolete. 
1876 Bristowe 7%, §& Pract. Med. (1878) 460 An occasional 
sequela of the obsolescence of scattered mihary tubercles, 
1883 G. AtLEN in Anowledge zo July 33/2 All parts which 
are seldom ornever exercised tend toatrophy or obsolescence. 

b. Nearly complete cffacement of a mark, spot, 
etc., e.g. on the wing of an insect. 

1877 Coues & Aten NV, Amer, Rod. 291 The black spot 
at the tip of the ear varies greatly in extent in different 
specimens, in some being reduced almost to obsolescence. 


Obsolescent (pbsole’sént), a. [ad. L. obsole- 
scent-ent, pr. pple. of odbsoléscére ; sce OBSOLESCE v.] 


1. Becoming obsolete; going out of use or date. 

1755 Jounson s. v. //ereont, All the words compounded of 
here and a preposition, except Aereaficr, are obsolete, or 
obsolescent. 1863 Kirk Chas. Bold 11. 82 The stronghold 
of obsolescent opinions and decaying sects. 1880 PLUMPTRE 
Comm. Luke 381 ‘They were instant’, The adjective is 
almost passing into the list of obsolescent words. 1894 Jos. 
Wricnr Appeal Eng. Dial. Dict. 3 In another generation 
the obsolescent will have become obsolete. | 

2. Biol. Gradually disappearing ; imperfectly or 
slightly developed ; said of an organ, structure, or 
mark, which was formerly, in the life of the in- 
dividual or the species, or is still in cognate species, 


fully developed or well-marked. i 
1846 Dana Zooph. iv. (1848) 80 The Echinopores are abet 
exainples of prominent polyps, and obsolescent striz to : 
coralla. 1879 G. ALLEN Colour Sense ili, 26 The ma 
Parsimony, whereby all unnecessary organs become gra a y 
obsolescent. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex. Obsolescent, ». ay jie 
to such a thing as a tubercle in the lung which is shrinking 
and becoming the seat of calcareous infiltration. 1897 


OBSOLESCENTLY. 


Allbutt’s Syst. Med. Wl, 11 The fibroid patches. .are a form 
of what is called retrograde or obsolescent tubercles. 
Hence Obsole’scently adv. (cf. 2 above). 
1846 Dana Zoofh. (1848) 320 Polyps obsolescently tenta- 


culate. 
Obsolete (p:bsdl7t), a. (sb.) Also 6-7 -let. 


[ad. L. odsolét-us growu old, worn out, pa. pple. of 
obsolescére, or rather its primitive *obsolere: see 
OpsoLesce. So mod.F. obsoléfe ( Littré).] 

l. That is no longer practised or used; fallen 
into disuse; of a discarded type or fashion; dis- 
used, out of date. 

1579 E. K. in Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Ep. Ded., Such olde 
and obsolete wordes are most vsed of country folke. 1598 
Barckey Felic. Man (1631) 635 A faithfull friend is hard 
to be found; the bare name onely remaineth; the thing 
is ohsolet and growne out of use. 1663 /*/agelluin, or 
O. Cromwell (1672) 158 Though many pretty stories shall 
happily be told of this obsolete Princess. 1780 Harris 
Philol. Eng. (1841) 391 Of things obsolete, the names be- 
came obsolete also. 21847 Mrs. Surrwoop Lady of Manor 
I. ix. 366 Iwo female servants, whose prim and obsolete 
appearance were perfectly consistent with the venerable 
aspect of the place of their habitation. 1875 Stusss Const. 
ffist. U1. xvii. 521 Another ancient impost was now becom- 
ing obsolete. 1884 H. Arno_p Forster in Pall Mall C. 
14 Aug. 2/1 On the Pacific station .. we have one obsolete 
ironclad, the Swi/isure. 

2. Wom out; effaced through wearing down, 
atrophy, or degeneration. 

1832 G. Downes Lett. Cont. Countries 1. 351 The so-called 
Tomb of Nero. It is embellished with carving, and bears 
a nearly obsolete inscription. 1843 Sir TI. Watson Lec?. 
Phys. \vi. (L.), A puckering of the surface indicates that 
beneath it there is probably a shrunken or obsolete vomica. 
1851 Gosse Nat. in Yamaica 51 After a while, the cliff 
becomes gradually obsolete, and the beach of coral sand 
reappears. 1897 Al/butt's Syst. Med. 11. 34 Cases of obsolete 
tubercle found in cancer..examined post-mortem. 

3. iol. Indistinct; not clearly or sharply marked ; 
very imperfectly developed, hardly perceptible. 
Usually implying the absence or rudimentary de- 
velopment of a character which is distinct in other 
individuals, or in allied species. 

1760 J. Lee /atrod. Bot. 1. xxxiii. (1765) 160 Carthanrus, 
withan obsoletecrown to tbeseeds, 1785 Martyn Rousseau’s 
Bot, xxvii. (1794) 418 The middle lobe obsolete or so small 
astobeobscure. 1807 J. E. Smitu PAys. Bot. 377 Dorstenia, 
with its obsolete flowers, devoid of all beauty. 1826 Kirsy 
& Sp. Entomol. 1V. 293 Vdsolete,..when a spot, tubercle, 
punctum, &c. is scarcely discoverable. .. This term is often 
employed where one sex, kindred species, or genera, want, 
or nearly so, a character which is conspicuous in the other 
sex, or in the species or genus to which they are most closely 
allied. 1864 F. O. Morris Nests & Eggs Brit. Birds 1. 69 
They [eggs of Long-tailed Tit] are sometimes entirely white, 
or with the spots almost obsolete. 

B. absol. or sb. One who or that which is out 


of date or has fallen into disuse. 

1748 RicHarnson Clarissa (1811) II. 17 We bandied it 
about among twenty of us asan obsolete. 1885 Pa//A/al/G, 
13 Oct. 4/2 Seniority is the rule of all the services .. which 
fills the army with martinets, the navy with tubs,..the State 
generally with the amiable obsoletes. 1900 Daily Express 
28 June 4/4 Bringing out Obsoletes [the war-ships Sultan, 
Dreadnought, and Superb]. 


Obsolete (¢-bsélit), v. Now rare. [f. OBSOLETE 
a., or f.L., obsolét-, ppl.stem of *obsolére, obsolescére : 
see OBSOLESCE.] (rans. To render or account 
obsolete; to discard, or practise no longer, as 


being out of date; to disuse. 

1640 in Rushw. //ist. Coll. 1. (1692) 1. 133 But when Re. 
ligion is innovated, .. our modern Laws already obsoleted 
{etc}. 1728 J. Cuampertayne Relig. Philos. Ded., We 
are not to be justified in obsoleting so many of our Words 
and Phrases. 1873 F. Hart Mod. Eng. vii. 261 note, And here 
I may mention sennight, for ‘week ', only recently obsoleted. 

Hence Obsoleted ff/.a.; O'bsoleting wé/. sb. 

1657 W. Morice Coena guasi Koy Def. ii. 41 Fettering 
theinselves with an oath .. to the disparagement and obso- 
leting of the Scriptures. 1680 BoLron Pafist's Oath Secrecy 
in Select. fr. Hart, Afisc. (1793) 452 The care of gaining souls 
became .. obsoleted. 

Obsoletely (p-bsél7tli), adv. [f. OBSOLETE a. 
+-Ly4,] In an obsolete manner or degree. 

1810 Encycl. Lond. 1. 683/1 Calycled andromeda .. leaves 
oval, scaly-dotted, obsoletely serrulate. 1845 LinpDitey Sch. 
Bot. iv. (1858) 27 Stem obsoletely angular. 1867 C. J. Bovte 
Far Away xv. 180 The ob:oletely famous representation of 
‘Rocket time at Vauxhall’. 1839 B. Nicnotson in A ¢he- 
nzunt 27 July 139'3 Words obsolete or obsoletely spelled. 

Obsoleteness (g'b-élitnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The state or condition of being obsolete. 

1613 Jackson Creed 11. xv. § 6 The decay of Dialects, ob- 
soletenesse of phrase..might breed some difficultie vnto 
posteritie. 31756 Jounson Profos, Print. Shaks. Wks. 1787 
1X. 233 The reader is therefore embarrassed at once with 
dead and with foreizn languages, with obsoleteness and in- 
novation, 1884 SEELEY in Contemp. Rev. Oct. 505 We are 
startled at the obsoleteness of the opinions he expresses, 

Obsoletion (gbsolzfan). vare. [f. L. obsoléet-us 
OBSOLETE: sce-10N.] The action of becoming or 


condition of being obsolete. 

1804 Mitrorp /uguiry 140 Words and phrases .. verging 
.. toward obsoletion. /éid. 170 Provincial dialects, still 
spoken, tho now fast going into obsolction. 1817 Keats 
Lett. Wks. 1889 IIL. 98 Lamentation on the obsoletion of 
Christ mas gambols an pastimes. 

Obsoletism (p'bsélitiz’m). 
(or its L. source) + -18M.] 

1. An obsolete term, phrase, custom, or the like. 


[f. OBSOLETE a. 
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1799 G. E. Grirritus in Robberds Alem. WW. Taylor 1. 198 
Neither defying by bold neologisms, nor offending by taste- 
less obsoletisms. 1873 F. Hate Aled. Eg. vii. 276 In these 
. .obsoletisms..is comprised everything, ..at all savouring, 
as to language, of any days but our own. 

2. Thecondition of being obsolete; obsoleteness. 

1824 New Monthly Mag. X\1. 222 The former editions 
presented a great drawback upon the reader’s pleasure in 
the old orthography, and the obsoletism of many of the 
expressions. 1852 E. V. Rippincite (¢7¢/e) Obsoletism in 
Art, a Reply to Ruskin in his defence of Pre-Raphaelitism. 
1873 C. W. BarpsLtey Ang. Sdrnames 408 note, Our Autbor- 
ized Version still preserves the ‘ meteyard ’ from obsoletism. 

Obsolute, Obsolution, Obsolve, obs. erron. 
ff. ABSOLUTE, ABSOLUTION, ABSOLVE. 

+ Obsona:tion. Ods. rare—°. [ad. L. obsdna- 
tion-em catering, n. of action f. obsdndre: sce next.] 
A feasting (Cockeram, 1623). 

+O-bsonator. Ods. rare. Also ops-.  [a. 
L. obsonator, agent-n. f. obsdxare to cater, purvey, 
treat, feast, f. L. obsdnzum (ops-), a. Gr. dyariov 


provisions, viands.] A caterer or manciple. 

(1582 in Fowler //ést. C. C. C. (O. H.S.) 452 v0¢e, This John 
Middleton occurs .. as Obsonator or Manciple, 1582.] 1656 
Biount Glossogr., Opsonator, a buyer or purveyor of meats. 


+tObsorrb, v. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. obsorbzre 
(poetical) to sup or drink up, gulp down, f. o4- 
(OB- 1c) + sorbere to suck in.] ¢va2s. To absorb, 


1684 T. Burnet 7/he. Earth 1. 224 The eartb and all its 
dependances are obsorpt into a mass of fire. 


Obso‘rbent, a. and sd. rare. [ad. L. obsorbint- 
em, pr. pple. of obsorbére: see prec.] a. adj. Im- 
bibing, absorbent. b. sé. An absorbing substance. 


1747 tr. Astruc’s I’evers 303 To these cordials may be 
added obsorbents. 

+Obso'rption. Ods. rare. [n. of action f. 
L. obsorbére, obsorpt-: see OBSORB.] Swallowing 
up; absorption. 

¢ 1600 Norven Sfec. Brit., Cornwall (1728) 3 The Rockes 
- had they bene of a more earthy or tender substance coulde 
not have so long prevented Cornwalls utter obsorption. 
Jbid, 42 Manie deuises they vse to preuent the obsorption 
of the churche [by drifting sand}. [Printed obsorpation 7” 
both cases.) 1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 801 There would 
succeed other Emanations and Regenerations, and other 
succeeding Destructions and Obsorptions. 

Obstacle (y:bstak’l), s/. Forms: 4-5 ost-, 
obstakil, -kyl, -kele, 5-6 -kell, 6 -eul, 4- ob- 
stacle. [a. OF. obstacle, earlier ostacle, ostancle 
(13th c. in Godef.), ad. L. obstaczul-um, £. obstare 
to withstand, resist.] 

1. Something that stands in the way and obstructs 
progress ; a hindrance, impediment, obstruction. 

21340 Hamrore Psalter xvii. 32, I sall ouerpasse pe wall 
pat is obstakil of synn. ¢ 1386 CHaucer Frankl. 7.572 And 
whan he knew pat ther was noon obstacle. 1434 Misyn 
Mend. Life 107 Violence he doys to all his lettars, & all 
ostakyls he byrstis to-gidyr. 1489 Caxton Fuytes of A. 1. 
xxiii, 72 Maken an obstakell that on the baksyde they be 
not enuahysshed. /é¢d. 11, xiv. 118 ‘They made hourdeys 
or obstacles full thykke of thornes. 1538 StarKEyY Exgland 
11.i.148 Seyng that matrymony ys the only or chefe mean 
polytyke..we must..study to take away al obstaculys and 
lettys wych we fynd therto. 1691 I. H[ate] Acc. New 
invent. p. c, The Obstacle the course of the Tide meets 
with by London-bridge. 1709 STEELE 7Vatler No. 55 ? x 
He should remove the Obstacle which prevented the Use 
of his Sight. 1845 Darwin Hoy. Wat. vii. (1879) 131 The 
great table-land presents an obstacle to the migration of 
species, 1860 I'vNDALLG/ac.1. vil. 52 A glacier... when released 
from one opposing obstacle will be checked by another. 

+ 2. Resistance, opposition, objection; in phr. fo 
make obstacle, to offer opposition. Odés. 

¢ 1400 Maunvev. (1839) xxi. 226 Whan the Chane saghe 
that thei niade non obstacle to performen his commandement 
thanne he thoughte wel that he myghte trusten in hem. 
1489 Barbour's Bruce xvi. 260 (Edin. MS.) Throw all the 
land planly thai raid, Thai fand nane that thaim obstakill 
maid, 1632 Litucow 77av. 11, 126 The Frencb men making 
obstacle to pay that which I had giuen. : : 

3. Comb, as obstacle-race, a race in which 
natural or artificial impediments have to be sur- 


mounted ; also ¢vazsf. 

1869 Sforting Life 17 Mar. 4/2 Among the races on the 
(Thames Club] programme was one ofa character entirely new 
to the athletic world, viz. an ‘Obstacle Race’. (Mr. Walter 
Rye (late Hon. Sec. Lond. Athi. C.) informs us that this was 
the occasion of the introduction of the term, he having then 
invented it.] 1875 Cl//tontan (Cl. Coll. Mag.) IV. 74 Ob- 
stacle Race, .. This race was two lengths, over two and under 
one obstacle placed across the bath. 1888 H. Pottincrr in 
Fortn. Rev. Jan. 93 For some time he [the elk] becomes 
engaged in dieritle obstacle-race and makes little progress. 

Hence O-bstacle a. ( Ods. except da/.), obstinate, 
stubborn; + O'bstacleness, obstinacy. 

1536 IVI1 of S. I[nmbell (Somerset Ho.), Yf they or any 
of them be obstakell & roune away. 1548 UDALt, etc. 
Erasm. Par, Mark ix. 63b, O faythlesse nacion.. Howe 
long shall I..striue with youre vnfaythfull obstaclenesse? 
asgt Suaks. 1 //ez. V1, v. v.17 Fye Ione, that thou wilt 
be so obstacle. 

O:bstacle,v. vare. [a.obs.F. obstacle-r (16th c. 
and in Cotgr.), f. obstaclesb.] a. trans. To place 
obstacles or difficulties in the way of. b. zzeé- 
(Afilit.) To crect obstacles to impede the progress 


of the encmy. Ilence O-bstacling w0/. sé. 

1656 S. H. Gold. Law 18 Let not the passions of..love or 
hate obstacle ingenious judgement. /6zd. 64 Solomon also 
opprest the People so,..as it obstacled his son Reboboams 


OBSTETRICATORY. 


Kinging. 1882 Daily News 30 Aug. 3/5 The day for 
obstacling has also been changed .. togive the men [engineers] 
a change from pick and shovel work. 1889 ELLen V. ‘T'aLeor 
Diary of Aun Page in Voice (N. Y.) 24 Oct., Alack ! that 
our pleasant friendship.. should have been so soon obstacled, 
+ Obsta‘culous, a. Ods.rare. [f. L. obstacul-um 
OBSTACLE + -ous.] Of the nature of an obstacle. 
a1643 J. Suute Fudem. & Mercy v. (1645) 105 Though 
many things obstaculous to them lye in the way, and 
confront them, and be impediments to them. 1657 W. 
Morice Coena guasi cow Def. xxi. 213 They stand ob- 
staculous in their way, who stand not for Presbytery. 
Obstain(e, obs. erroneous forms of ABSTAIN, 


+ O-bstance. Obs. rare—". [a. F. obstance 
(15th c, in Godef.) resistance, opposition, ad. L. 
obstantia: see next and -ancr.] fvopf. Opposition, 
resistance; but in quot. used erron. for ‘substance’. 

¢ 1340 Hampoce Prose Tr. 18 Pe obstance of pis felynge 
lyes in be lufe of Ihesu whilke es fedde and lyghtenede by 
swilke maner of sanges. 


+Obstancy. Ods. rare—'. [ad. L. obstantia, 
in med. L. ‘juridical opposition’ (Du Cange), f. 
obstdnt-em : seenext and-ancy.] Opposing quality 
or effect. 


1609 B. Jonson Si/. Wow. v. iii, After marriage it is of 
no obstancie. 

+O-bstant, a. Obs. [ad. L. odstant-em, pr. pple. 
of obstare to stand against, f. 0b- (Os- 1b) + s¢are 
to stand.] Standing against; resisting, opposing. 

1513 Doucras £xeis xu. ix. 99 That nother scheild nor 
obstant plait of steyll This cativis breist hes helpit neuir 
adeill. @1g92 Greene Sediw:us Prol., Like a sea or high 
resurging floud, All obstant lets, downe with his fury fling. 
1623 CocKERAM, Obdstaxt, resisting. ; 

Hence + O'bstantly adv., resistingly. 

1562 in Strype Aux. Ref. (1709) 1. xxx. 302 If any person.. 
he thereof lawfully convicted .. and wil] obstantly stand in 
the same. ‘ f 

Obstetric (bste'trik), a. [ad. mod. L. od- 
stetric-us, for L. obstetrici-us, £. obstetrix, -tric-em 
midwife. Association with words having the suffix 
-7¢ has led to the formation of such derivatives 
as obstetrical, obstetrist, etc.] Of or pertaining 
to a midwife or accoucheur, or to midwifery as a 


branch of medical practice. 

1742 Pore Dunciad 1v. 394 There all the Learn’d shall at 
the labour stand, And Douglas lend his soft, obstetric hand, 
¢1750 SHENSTONE To the Wzrtuosi vii, Tis you protect their 
pregnant hour;..Exerting your obstetric pow’r. 1793 R. 
Rawtiiss (¢/t/e) A Dissertation on the Structure of the 
Obstetric Forceps. 1799 Aled. ¥rn/. 11. 453 The obstetric 
art, began to emerge from its barbarity during the sixteenth 
century. 1862 Berton BZ. Hunter (1863) 260 Paul of Aegina, 
the father of obstetric surgery. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. 
Surg. I. 607 In obstetric works cases are recorded. 

Obstetrical (fbste‘trikal), a. [f. as prec. + 
-AL.] = prec. Obstetrical toad, the nurse-frog, 
Alytes obstetricans (Century Dict. 1891). 

1775 in Asx. 1776 Pennant Zool. II{. 17 They spawn 
like frogs; but what is singular, the male affords the female 
obstetrical aid [etc.]. 18535 RamspotHam Oéstetr. Aled. 2 
Peculiarities, which, in an obstetrical point of view, as well 
as anatomically, are worthy of consideration. /é/d. 13 Of 
much interest to the obstetrical student. 1876 Bristowe 
Th. & Pract. Med. (1878) 273 In surgical and obstetrical 
practice. 

jig. 1822 Byron Let. to Scott 4 May, Mr. Murray has 
several tbings of mine in his obstetrical hands. 

Hence Obste'trically adv. 

1759 STERNE 7”. Shandy If. xi, Art thou aware, that..a 
daughter of Lucina is put obstetrically over thy head? 

+ Obstetricate, v. Ods. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
obstetricare, {. obstetric-ein midwife | 

l. intr. To act as midwife; to aid in child- 


birth. Also fg. 

1623 CockEerAM, Odstetricate, to play the Midwife. 1652 
Sancrort Alod. Policies, Colasterion, Tis pitty that such a 
Sacred thing should be. made to obstetricate to rebellious 
irregular designes. 1664 EVELYN Sy/va 53 Some advise us 
to break the shells of Pines to facilitate their delivery, and 
I have essay’d it; but to my loss; Nature does obstetricate, 
and do that office of her self when it is the best season, 1809 
Edin, Rev. X111. 458 Russia..will probably. .obstetricate 
at tbe birth of those affiliated kingdoms that are to be 
extracted from the bowels of the Austrian monarchy. 

2. trans, To bring to the birth; to help the 


delivery of. Chiefly jg. 

1651 in Hartlib’s Legacy (1655) 237 Tbough you were not 
the parent of this husbandry, yet you were the hand that 
did obstetricate and give it hirtb which else had been 
strangled ina private hand. 1655 GurNaLt Chr, in Arm. 
(1669) 405/2 Prayer hath had the name of old for its 
excellent usefulness to obstetricate mercies. 1671 7rwe 
Nonconf. 261 He..neither needeth a Set-form, to obstetricat 
his expression, nor therein confineth himself to it. 

+Obstetrica'tion. Obs. rare. [n. of action 
from prec.] The action or office of a midwife or 
accoucheur; delivery. 

a1615 DonnE Brabavartos (1644) 78 Assemblies .. for the 
delivery and obstetrication of those children of naturall 
law. 1644 Be. Hatt Free Prisoner §8 There he must lyein 
an uncouth posture. .till. .hee shall be byan helpfull obstetri- 
cation drawn forth into the larger prison of the world. 

+Obste'tricatory, @. Uss. rare, [f. as OB- 
STETRICATE v3 see -orY.] Of or pertaining to 
the office of a midwife. 

1640 J. Dyke WorthyCommtn. To Rdr., Which .. made 
me..afford my obstetricatory assistance to this Posthumous 
Infant. 


: 


OBSTETRICIAN. 


Obstetrician (pbstétri‘fan).  [f. L. odstetricta 
midwifery + -ax.] One skilled in obstetrics or 


midwifery; an accouclteur. 

1828 in WensTer citing Aled. Refos, 1828 M. Ryan Max. 
Midwif, p. v, It may be necessary to say a few words 
apologetic, for my adoption of the word obstetrician. 1879 
Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 1V. 119/1 Obstetricians may oppose 
it, but I believe our patients themselves will force tbe use of 
it on the profession. _ a 

+ Obstetri‘cions, z. Obs. [f. L. obstetrici-us 
pertaining to a midwife + -ous.] ‘Of or pertaining 
toa midwife; = OxsTETRIC. 

1645 Howert Left. III. ix, He doth the obstetritious 
Office of a Midwife. 1678 Cupworrn /utelt. Syst. 1. v. 63 
Yet is all humane teaching but maicutical or obstetricious. 
a 1688 — [nunut. Mor. w. i. (1731) 137 An Aporetical and 
Obsietricious Slethcd. 

Obstetrico graphy. “are. [f. Opsrerric+ 
-(o)GraPuy.) The scientific description of mid- 
wifery. 

1828 M. Ryan Man. Midwif 104 The next part of 
obstetricography, I have named geneseology. 

Obstetrics. [In form, pl. of OzsTerric: 
see -IC 2,.] The branch of medical practice which 
deals with parturition, and its antecedents and 
sequels; the practice of midwifery ; obstetric art. 

1819 Pantolvgia, Obstetries, the doctrines or practice of 
midwifery. .. Employed in a larger signification than mid- 
wifery in its usual sense. 1872 I. G. Tuomas Dis. Women 
# In the Talmud are found evidences of a great deal of 

nowledge concerning the Czsarean section and other 
subjects in obstetrics. . . 

Obste'tricy. rare. [ad. L. obstetricia mid- 
wifery.] Midwifery: the practice of obstetrics. 

184r M. Ryan (fz¢/e) Illustrations to Obstetricy and Mid- 
wifery. 1857 Zast’s Mag. XXIV. 161 Has chloroform at 

operations—at even those common ones of dentistry and 
obstetricy— .. not completely silenced the ‘hypnotists’? 

Obste'trist. rvere—'. [irreg. f. Opsternic + 
-18T, for *obstetricist.| Anobstetrician oraccoucheur. 

18,. R. Barnes Dis. Women xxxvi.(Cent.), The same con- 
summate obsietrist..insisted upon the rule, now generally 
adopted, of not removing the placenta if it in any degree 
adhere. 1892 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

| Obstetrix (pbstetriks). vare—'. [L. 06- 
stetrix, -stitrix, -tricem, midwife, f. obstdre, or 

obsistére, ppl. stem odstzt-, to stand or place oneself 
in front of or oppositc to, f. 06- (OB- 1a,b) + stare, 
sist’re to stand.) A midwife. 

1839 I. Tavior Anc. Chr. I. 73 The report of the obstetrix. 
@ 1885 3p. Hannincton in Life xix. (1887) 322 A dash of the 
obsteirix would be exceedingly useful. .. could not a little 
[experience] ve gained before coming out? 

Obstina‘cious, a. vare~'.  [irreg. f. next + 
-ovs.] Of an obstinate nature. 

1830 Gatt Lawrie T, u.v. (1849)55, | have myself obstina- 
cious ohjections. s ; 

Obstinacy (gbstinasi). [ad. med.L. odstindtia 
(Du Cange), t. odstindt-us OBSTINATE: see -Acy.] 

1. The quality or condition of being obstinate; 
inflexibility of temper or purpose; pertinacity, 
obduracy, stubbornness; persistency. arely in 
nentral or good sense. 

1390 Gowen Conf I]. 117 He hath with him Ohstinacie. 
c1491 Chast. Goddes Chyld. 46 Some haue fallen in to 
obstynacy whiche men haue ben so harde of hert that of 
malice they will not be repentaunte. 1555 Eben Decades 
19 The cause wherof was..theyr owne obstinacie and 
frowardnes. 1603 Ksoctes //ist. Turks (1638) 23 In this 
desperat conflict, fought with wonderful obstinacie of mind, 
many fel on both sides. 1643 Sir ‘br. Browne Re/ig. Aled. 1. 
§ 25 Obstinacy in a bad cause, is hut constancy: in a good. 
1769 Rosertson Chas. V, xt. Wks. 1826 1V. 367 [He] 
adhered to his own opinion with his usual obstinacy. 1872 
Darwin Lynotions tx. 238 The habitual and firm closure of 
the moutli would thus come to show decision of character; 
and decision readily passes into obstinacy. ; 

b. with azz and fZ. An act or instance of this. 

1628 Wither Brit. Rememb. y. 1788 Their obstinacies, 
and in all their sin. 1651 Hosses Levath. wv. xlvii. 383 
They induce simple men into an obstinacy against the 
Laws. 1840 Caxtyte //eroes vi. (1872) 60/1 Cromwell’s.. 
Speech..to his third Parliament, in similar rebuke for their 
pedantries and obstinacies. . 

2. Of a disease: Stnbborn or unyiclding nature ; 
continued resistance to treatment. 

1808 Med, Frnt. X1X. 183 This has been partly owing to 
the obstinacy of the disease. 

Obstinance (p'bstinans). xave. [ad. med.L. 
obstindntia (Du Cange) f. obstindnt-em: see OB- 
STINANT and -aNce.] Stubborn or self-willed per- 
sistence ; obstinacy. 

1432-50 tr. ///g.’en (Rolls) VII. 371 [He] was correcte and 
Teprovede moche of an holy man, Wilsius by name, for his 
obstinaunce or obstinacion. ¢ 1489 Pf12pton Corr. (Camden) 
60 And he will not, I intend to shew his obsty:nance to the 

King. 1893 C. T. Lustep Stud., Poets 33 [He] called me 
a fool for my obstinance. 

Obstinancy. vare. [ad. L. obstindntia: see 
prec. and -ancy.) = prec. 

1614 Sir R. Duptey in Fortese. Papers (Camden) 12 note, 
These natures, I doubte, in time may growe to a bad ob- 
stinancie, 1649 A lcoran Peon as dispute with obstinancy 
against the Faith. 1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa II. xxxiil, 
Sucha Sweetness here, and such an obstinancy there. 

+ Obstinant. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. obstinant- 
sm, pr. pple. of obstindre (F. obstiner) to persist : 
see -ANT.] = OBSTINATE 5d, 
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1s81 Stywarp Wart, Diseipt. it. 
increaseth tbe obstinants to fight. ; 

Obstinate (g'bstinct), a. (sh.)  [ad. L. obstinat- 
zs determined, stubborn, pa.pple. of obstzzdare 
(derivative form of obstdre) to persist.] 

1, Pertinacious or stubborn in adhering to one’s 
own course; not yielding to argument, persuasion, 
or entreaty; inflexible, headstrong, self-willed. 
Rarely in neutral or good sense. 

1340 Hampore Psalter cxlii. 14 Pou sall lose be deuyl & 
all obstynate men. 1388 Wycitr Gez. xlix. 7 Curside be the 
woodnesse of hem, for it is obstynat. 1463 Bury IN2t/s 
(Camden) 24 And he be obstinat or froward I wil he haue 
noon of all. ¢1510 Barctay Mirr. Gd. Manners(1570) Gv, 
On obstinate dullardes waste not thy wit and brayne. 1512 
Act 4 Hen. VIII, c. 19 Preamble, Erronyously defendyng 
& maynteynyng his seid obstynate opynyons agayne the 
unitye of the holye Churche. @1680 Butter A’e:. (1759) 
Il. 422 The obstinate Man cloes not hold Opinions, but they 
hold him. 1717 Lapy M. W. Moxtacu Let. to C'fess Mar 
30 Jan., It yielded..after an obstinate defence. 1855 
Mitman Lat, Chr. (1864) 1V. vu. iv. 144 His obstinate 
humility resisted their flattering importunities. 

2. Unyielding, stiff, rigid; sfec. of a disease, etc., 
not yielding readily to treatment; refractory, 


stubbom. 

1638 Rawcey tr. Bacon's Life & Death (1651) 7 Boots, 
grown hard and obstinate with age. a@ 1682 Sir T. Browne 
Tracts 115 This may probably destroy that obstinate 
disease. 1784 Jounson Let. to Mrs. Thraleg Feb., I have 
been forced to sit up many nights by an pbuihate sleep- 
lessness, 1871 Narpneys Prev. & Cure Dis. wt. xii. 1048 An 
obstinate diarrhoea sometimes sets in. 1891S. C. ScRIVENER 
Our Fields& Crties13 The Nottinghamshire clays—obstinate 
red clay, good for bricks and oak trees. 

+3. Reluctant. Ods. rare. 

a31754 W. Hamitton Jo the Countess etc., Sincere and 
equal to thy neighbour's fame, How swift to praise, how 
obstinate to blame. 

B. sé. A stubbom or inflexible person. 

1soz Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) iti. iii. 152 
Promptynge correccyon. unto obstinates and perseuerynge 
theyr malyce. 1561 I’. Norton Calvin's [ust. Pref., Out of 
the bosome of these heretikes, rebelles, and obstinates. 1623 
T. Scott God & the King (1633) 6 ‘Uhese obstinates be of 
two sorts.. The Dogmaticall ohstinates are such as erre in 
judgement. 1781 Justamonp Priv. Life Lewis VV, 1. 67 
‘There were, as the Regent called thein, some obstinates, 
that is to say, persons who could not persuade themselves, 
thal paper was of greater value than money. 

Obstinate (gbstineit), v. Nowvare. [f. L. 0d- 
stindt-, ppl. stein of odstindre: see prec. aud -aTE3.] 
trans. To render obstinate; to cause to persist 
stubbornly. Also 7¢fl. (=F. s’obstiner). 

¢ 1420 Chron. Vilod. st. 1245 Pey ben obstynatyde so meche 
in covetyse. 1588 E. Aacas tr. Dise. pres. Est. France 31 
Being no great likelihood that the Suitzers woulde obstinate 
themselues against such great forces. a 1603 T. CAnTWricut 
Confut. Rhem. N. T. (1618) 536 One that hath obstinated 
himselfe against the Church, 21648 Ln. Hersert //en. VILL 
(1633) 133 These Abuses and Grievances... being published, 
I.uther became more obstinated. 1864 Lowet fireside 
Trav. 308 If he still obstinates himself, he is finished b 
being made to measure one of the marble futfz, which look 
like rather stoutish babies, and are found to be six feet. 


Obstinately ‘pbstinetli), a/v. [f. OnstinatE 
a.+-LY%.) In an obstinate manner; stubbornly; 


pertinaciously, 

¢1380 Wryctir Wks. (1880) 376 If pu wilt not bileue 
effectualy cristis wordis .. pan bu wilfully and obstynatly 
forsakist crist vttirly. 1555 pen Decades 91 Cruell and 
seuere to such as obstinatly withstande them. 1684 BoyLe 
Porousn, Anim. & Sotid Bod. vii. 113 The obstinately 
adhering Odour. 1697 Drvoen WVirg. Georg. 1. 127 Une 
knowing how to fly, And ohstinately bent to win or dye. 
1744 Mitcuece in PArl. Trans. XLII]. 143 Obstinately 
chronical Maladies. 1855 Macaucay //ist, Eng. xii. III, 
207 In a few hours it was known that Londonderry held out 
as obstinately as ever. 1875 B. Meapows Cfin. Observ. 35 
Bowels .. often obstinately confined. 


Obstinateness. ([f.as prec. +-NEss.] The 
quality of being obstinate ; obstinacy. 

1391 in Foxe A. & .W, (2596) 434 Whom against y* ob- 
stinatenesse of the said William Swinderby, we thought 
good to receiue, and did receiue. 1673 Kirkman Untucky 
Citizen 228 Geing much concerned that so brave a Gentle- 
man should be lost by his own obstinateness. 

+ Obstina‘tion. Oés. Also 4-5 -cioun. [a. 
F, obstination (13th c. in Littré), ad. L. obstination- 
em determination, resolution, n. of action f. 0d- 
stinare: see OBSTINATE @.] = OBSTINACY. 

41340 Hampote /'salter xiii, 5, And sithen baim graues in 
obstynacioun. ¢1440 JYacob's Well 294 Obstynacyoun in 
euyl doyng. 1549 Compt. Scot. xvi. 139 Al the insurrectionis 
-. hes procedit of the ignorance & obstinatione of the comount 
pepil. 1680 Hickes Spir. [’ofery 42 The incurable obstina- 
tion of the Presbyterian Party in Schism against the Epis- 
copal Church. @1711 Ken Anodynes Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 
4o1 Yet still with Obstination I, To win the Battle restless 
try. 1829 I. Taytor Enthus. x. 273 The obstination of the 
human mind in adhering to the worse, even when the better 
is presented to its choice, 

+O'bstined, a. Obs rare—'. [f. after L. 
obstinatus or F. obstind, f. L. obstindre: see Os- 
STINATE v. and -ED1.] Made obstinate or persistent. 

1606 SytvesteR Du Bartasu, iv. it. Mag nificence 1274 You 
.. Whose spirits, self-obstin’d in old musty Error, Repulse 
the Truth. 

+O-bstipate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. odstipat-, 
ppl. stem ot L. type *obstipare, f. ob- (OB- 1 b) + 
stipare to press together, pack: see next.] ¢vavs. 
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OBSTRICTION. 


To block or stop up; to stuff up; adso/. to pro- 
duce constipation. 

1656 Buount Glossogr., Obstipate, to stop chinks. 1657 
R. Carpenter Astvo/. 9 An impediment in the medium, as 
being obstipated. 1702 FuLLER Pharmacopeia Extenipo- 
vanea (1730) 241 A Chartaceous Hydrogala..edulcorates, 
Incrassates, obstipates. 

Obstipation (pbstipa-fon). [ad. L. obstipation- 
em, n. of action f. *obs(ipdre: see prec.] The 
action of blocking or stopping up. In Aved.: see 
quot. 1880. 

1597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 88 Tbe cure consisteth .. in 
purgations, dyet, and bleeding, which may be observed also 
in tbe time of the obstipation. 1658 Prituips, Odstipation, 
a stopping up. 1783 Pit. Trans, 1.X XIII1.237 [They] pro- 
duce an obstipation, which ends either in an abscess of the 
abdomen .. or becomes fatal to the animal. 1880 A. Fuint 
Princ. Med. (ed. 5) 532 The term obstipation has been 
already defined to denote a greater amount of difficulty than 
constipation, that is, obstruction of the bowels, either as a 
functional disorder or dependent on various lesions 

+ Obstrepency. Ols.rare~°. [f. L. obstrepent- 
em, pr. pple. of odstrepére to make a noise against, 
shout at: see -ENCY.] 

1623 Cockeram 1, Noyse, Odstrepency. 


t Obstre‘perate, v. Obs. rare". [f. L. of- 
slreper-us (see OBSTREPEROUS) + -ATE3 7.]  zuzt7. 
To make a noise or clamour. 

1765 Sterxe 77. Shandy VII. xxii, Thump—thump—ob- 
streperated the abbess .. with the end of ber goldheaded 
cane against the bottom of the calash. 


Obstreperous (fbstre’péras), a. Also 7 os-; 
(humorous or illiterate, chiefly in sense 2) 8 ab-, 
obstrepolous, -ulous, 8-9 obstropalous, -olous, 
-ulous, 9 obstreperlous. ff. L. odstreper-us 
clamorous (f. obstrep-ere to make a noise against, 
shout at, oppose noisily or troublesomely) + -ous. ] 

1. Characterized by great noise or outcry, esp. in 
opposition; clamorous, noisy; vociferous. 

c 1600 Timon t. ii. (1842) 6 Proceed’st thou still with thy 
ostreperous noyse. 1603 B. Jonson Seyanus v. ii, They 
[ravens] sate all night, Beating the ayre with their obstre- 
perous beakes. a 1661 Futter MWorthies (1840) II. 211 He 

. Was very obstreperous in arguing the case for transub- 
stantiation. 1748 Smot_etTt Rod. Rand, viii. (1804) 41, 
I heard him very obstropulous in his sleep. 1751 JouNsoN 
Rambler No. 89 2 11 The most careless and obstreperous 
merriment. 1856 R. A. Vaucuan A/ystics (1860) II. 51 The 
obstreperous rhetoricians will plague me with their big 
words. 1875 Emerson Lett. & Soe. Aims v. 131 Obstreperous 
roarings of the throat. i 

2. Resisting control, management, advice, etc., 
in a noisy manner; turbulent or unruly in be- 
haviour, esp. in resistance. 

1657 [see OsstrerERousNESS], 19727 Philip Quarlt 105 
Fearing she would grow obstrepulous, they each of ’emi took 
hold of one of her Arms. 1773 Go1.DsM. Stoops to Cong. 1, 
I'm sure you did not treat Miss Hardcastle .. in this ob- 
stropalous manner. 1806 Surr I iuter in Lond. (ed. 3) II. 
5 You have been quite obstropulous; no getting any food 
Into your mouth but by force. 1827 Scott Diary 2 Oct. in 
Lockhart, We dined at Wooler, where an obstreperous horse 
retarded us for an hour at least. 1874 Burnano Sly time 1. 
4 Generally having my own way..and becoming remarkably 
obstreperous when thwarted. 1881 A/ac. Mag. Nov. 40 
‘The most obstreperous and unmanageable of all young 
merlins. 


Obstreperously (bstre-pérasli), adv. Ff. 
prec. +-LY4.} In an obstreperous or clamorous 


manner ; noisily ; with loud unruliness. 

1615 Crooxe Bedy of Manx 243 The Peripatetians ob- 
streperously deny the ‘Testicles this power of procreation of 
seede. 1655 Futter CA, Hist. x. ii. § 42 The catholics..at 
the two first behaved themselves so obstreperously, that 
some of them were forced to be gagged, before they would 
be quiet. 1750 Jounson Ramdbter No. 12 2 6 Upon this, 
they all laughed so obstreperously, that I took the oppor- 
tunity of sneaking off in the tumult. 1809 W. Irvine 
Knickers, (1861) 1. 544 Its vigilant defenders. .were one and 
all snoring most obstreperously at their posts. 

Obstreperousness (pbstrepérasnés). [f. as 
prec. +-NESS.] The quality of being obstreperous; 
vociferousness, clamour, noisy behaviour; now 
esp. noisy and unruly resistance to control. 

1655 Fuicer CA. (fist, vitt. i. § 18 Things not being 
methodized with Scholasticall Formality, but managed with 
tumultuous Obstreperousnesse. 1657 REEVE God's Plea 37 
This finding fault with God’s actions, is called an obatre- 
perousnesse against the Almighty. 169 Woop AZh. Oxon. 
Il. 450 A numerous crowd..seemed to be hugely taken and 
enamour’d with his obstreporousness and undecent cants. 
1865 Mrs. Whitney Gayworthys xxxiv. (1879) 330 Comport- 
ing herself with the utmost self assertion and obstreperous- 
ness. 

+ Obstri-ct, pp/.2. Obs. rare—'. [ad.L. obstrict- 
zs bound, obliged, pa. pple. of odstringére: see OB- 
STRINGE.] Morally bound ; bounden ; obliged. 

1527 St. Papers [[en. VIII, 1. 252 His good brother; to 
whom he recogniseth hyim self to be somoche indebted and 
obstricte. : 

Obstriction (bstri‘kfan). [ad. med. L. obstric- 
tién-em obligation (Da Cange), n. of action f. 
obstringére; see OBSTRINGE.] The state of being 
morally or legally bound ; obligation. 

1671 Mitton Samson 312 [God] hath full right to exempt 
Whom so it pleases him by choice From National obstric- 


tion, at North Era. u. iv. § 11 (1740) 237 The Priests 
.. by fhe @anversaiion and more by their religious Ob- 


strictions, influence their Party. , 
—2 


OBSTRICTIVE. 


+ Obstrictive,a. Obs.rare—. [f.L. obstrict-, 
ppl. stem of obsiringére: see OBSTRICT and -1VE.] 

1642 Aximadv, Observator's Notes 4 The same obligation 
of lustice and Honour is as strong upon Kings, (and hath 
ever beene held more powerfull and obstrictive in them, then 
in any state mannaged by a Community). 

+ Obstri-gillate, v. Obs. rare-°, fad. L. 
obstrigillat-, ppl. stem of obstrigillare to hinder, 
oppose, derivative of obsiringére: sce OBSTRINGE. } 
trans. To oppose or resist. Hence + Obstri-gil- 
lation, opposition. 

1623 CocKERAM 1, Odstrigilate,to resist. /éid.u,A resist- 
ing, Obstrigillation, Oppugnation. 1656 in Biounr.. 

+ Obstringe, v. Obs. rare. [ad.1.. obsiringére, 
f, ob- (OB- 1c) + stringére to tie, bind.) srazrs. 
To put under obligation ; to bind. 

1528 Ambass. Let. to Wolsey in Strype Lcct, Alem. (1822) 
I. 11. App. xxiii. 66 He and the see was and is obstringed and 
bound to your Grace. 1660 tr. Amyraldus’ Treat. conc. 
Relig. Mt. vi. 453 It was never lookt upon as unjustor strange, 
for those who are obstring’d one to another by those bonds 
to partake in the punishment of their Relatives. 

Obstropalous, -olous, -ulous, etce., illiterate 
variants of OBSTREPEROUS, 

Obstruct (gbstrakt), v.  [f. L. odstract-, ppl. 
stem of obstriucre to build against, to block up, 
f. ob- (OB- 1b) + struére to pile, build.] 

1. ¢rans. To block, close up, or fill (a way or 
passage) with obstacles or impediments; to render 
impassable or difficult of passage. 

1611 Cotcr., Opfiler, to stop, obstruct, shut up. 1651 
Hosses Leviath. u. xxix. 172 Wind in the head that ob- 
Structeth the roots of the Nerves. 1667 Mitton P. L. x. 637 
Both Sin, and Death, and yawning Grave at last, ‘Vhrough 
Chaos hurld, obstruct the mouth of Hell, For ever, and seal 
up his ravenous Jawes. 1703 MaunpReLt Yourn. Ferus. 
(1732) 76 The door is now so obstructed with Stones. 1796 
H. Hunter tr. S¢.-Prerre’s Stud. Nat. (1799) 111. 103 Rolling 
stones, which now obstruct these roads as well as mar the 
greatest part of the surface of this island. 1834 Lytton 
Pompett 1. vii, ‘Rise .. thou obstructest the way’. 1845 
Bupp Dis. Liver 68 Tne common duct was much compressed 
and obstructed by enlargement and hardening of the pan- 
creas, adbsol 1689 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. 1. 264 But what 
then obstructed I am not certaine. 

2. To interrupt, render difficult, or retard the 
passage or progress of; to impede, hinder, or 
retard (a person or thing in its motion). 

1655 H. Vaucnan Silex Scixt. L’Envoy, Sin.. quickly will 
Turn in, if not obstructed still, 1688 in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. u. IV. 134 The Wind..we believe obstructs the coming 
of any letters from Holland, and keeps back the Dutch fleet. 
1768 Beattie Afiaustr. 1. xlix, If but a cloud obstruct the 
solar ray. 1789 W. Bucuan Dow Med. (1790) 79 Vhese, by 
obstructing the free current of air..render such places damp 
and unwholesome. 1821 Craig Lect. Drawing, etc. v. 259 
If .. the particles of air can obstruct and reflect light. 1845 
S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. V1. 507 They did not even 
take the trouble to obstruct his passage over the river. 

3. fig. To stand in the way of, or persistently 
oppose the progress or course of (proceedings, or 
a person or thing in a purpose or action); to 
hinder, impede, retard, delay, withstand, stop. 
To obstruct process (in Law): to commit the 
punishahle offence of intentionally hindering the 
officers of the law in the execution of their duties, 

1647 CLARENDON /Yist. Reb. 1.§ 63 A Servant..the prejudice 
to whose Person exceedingly obstructed all overtures made 
in Parliament for his service. 1649 Mitton ikon. ix, To 
expect that their voting or not voting should obstruct the 
Commons. 1665 Watton Life Hooker in H.'s Wks. (1888) 
I. 36 She was like an untamed heifer, that would not be 
ruled by God’s people, but obstructed his discipline. 1738 
Col. Rec. Pennsylv, 1V. 284 The said Officers were obstructed 
in the lawful Discharge of their Duty. 1766 GoLtpsa. Vic. HW. 
xxviii, I don’t know if it be just thus to obstruct the union 
of man and wife. 1772 Facob’s Law Dict. (ed. 9) s.v. Process, 
Obstructing the execution of lawful process, is an offence 
against publick justice. 1853 A. Prentice ist. Anti-Corn- 
Law League I, viii. 112 Many ., had come to obstruct 
the proceedings. 1858 Froupe ///st. Eg. III. xiv. 212 He 
had obstructed good subjects, who would have done their 
duty, had he allowed them. 

4. To come in the way of, interrupt, shut out 
(the sight or view of). 

1717 tr. /rezier's Vay. 49 The next Morning..a thick Fog 
obstructing our Sight, we weigh’d, to go up thither. 1807 
J. Barrow Columb. i. 144 And hills above them still ob- 
struct the skies. 1859 Geo. Ettot A. Bede ii, On the..north 
western side, there was nothing to obstruct the view. 

Hence Obstru-cting, vb/, sb. and ffl. a.; Ob- 
structingly adv., so as to obstruct. 

1649 Mu.ton Zion, xxvii, This is mischief without remedy, 
a stifling and obstructing evil that hath no vent. 1817 Con- 
wettT Pol. Keg. XXXII. 37 One of the crimes .. was the 
obstructing of petitions, 1889‘ Annie Tuomas’ That Other 
Woman III. vi. 96 Two or three obstructingly stout bodies 
sat in their way. 1897 Ad/butt's Syst. Med. Wl. 794 The 
obstructing agent may be.. a peritoneal adhesion by which 
a loop of bowel is snared. 

[O-bstruct, sé., conjectural emendation, by War- 
burton, of adstract in the following passage (but 
not otherwise known) : 

1606 SuaKs. Ant. § Cé ut. vi. 61 His pardon for returne. 
Which soone he granted, being an abstract ’tweene his Lust 
and him] 

Obstructed (hstra’ktéd), Af2.a. [f. OBsrRucT 
v. +-ED1,) Blocked up, stopped up, hindered, 
impeded ; see the vb. 


1611 Corcr., Oppil¢, obstructed, stopped, shut vp, @ 1658 
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CLEVELAND General Ectipse, As an obstructed fountain's 
head Cuts the entail off from the streams And brooks are 
disinherited. 1747 Westey Prim. Physic (1762) p. xxii, 
Obstructed Perspiration, vulgarly called Catching Cold. 
1749 Jounson /rexe 1. iii, If e’r thy youth has.. felt th’im- 
patience of obstructed love. 1878 I. Bryant Pract. Surg. 
I. 650 The symptoms ofan obstructed hernia, as of obstructed 
intestine, are not very definite. 
b. Aled. Having a functional obstruction. 

1662 R. Matnew Und. Alch.g4 One Maid.. being obstructed 
about five or six years, insomuch as she grew very diseased. 

Hence Obstructedly adv., with obstruction. 

1656 Ducness NewcastLe Nature's Picture x1. Epistle, 
Others in one discourse speak .. weakly or obstructedly. 

Obstructer, variant of OBSTRUCTOR. 


Obstruction (fbstra‘kfan), [ad. L. obstruction: 
em, n. of action f. obstrucre to OBsTructr. Cf. F. 
obstruction (1540 in Godef. Comf/.).] The action 
of obstructing; that in which this is cmhodied. 

1. The action of blocking up a way or passage 
with an obstacle or impediment; the rendering 
impassable; the condition of being so blocked ; 
frequently in reference to passages, organs, or func- 
tions of the body: es. the ill-condition produced 
by constipation of the bowels. Cold obstruction 
(also fig.), stoppage or cessation of the vital func- 
tions; the condition of the body in death. 

1533 More Afod xxii. Wks. 882/2 A diete as thinne as 
Galiene deuiseth for hym that hath an obstruccion in his 
liuer, 1602 Suaxs. Tzvel. WV. in. iv. 22 This does make some 
obstruction in the blood: This crosse-gartering. 1603 — 
Meas. for M. . i. 119 To die,..To lie in cold obstruction, 
and torot, This sensible warme motion, to become A kneaded 
clod. 1791 Gentd. Mag. 22/2 Where deafness proceeds from 
an obstruction of the auditory duct, by wax. 1813 Byron 
Giaour iit, Where cold QObstruction’s apathy Appals the 
gazing mourner’s heart. 1844 Durton Deafuess 75 The 
most efficient local means of treating .. obstruction of the 
Eustachian tube. 1876 Lowett Among my Bks. Ser. u. 
157 The cold obstruction of two centuries thaws, and the 
stream of speech..seeks out itsold windings. 1877 Roperts 
Handbk. Med. 1. 30 Accumulations of fluid in the interior 
of hollow organs, as the result of obstruction at an orifice. 

2. The action of hindering or rendering difficult 
the passage or progress of a person or thing; the 
fact of standing in the way; the shutting out of 
light by interposition. 

1601 Suaxs. 7wed, NV. 1v. it, 43 Clo. Why it hath bay Win- 
dowes transparant as baricadoes,..and yet complainest thou 
of obstruction? 1755 Younc Cextaur vi. Wks. 1757 IV. 269 
Souls suffer no separation from obstruction of matter, or 
distance of place. 1841 Evpninstone //ist, Jud. 11. 413 He 
advanced without further obstruction to the capital. 

3. fig. The hindering or stopping of the course, 
performance, or doing of anything; sfec. the per- 
sistent attempt to stop the progress of business in 
any meeting or legislative assembly, e.g. in the 
House of Commons, 

1656 Stantey /fist. Philos. 1. (1701) 144/1 To one who 
asked him what folly is, he said, the obstruction of Know- 
ledge. 1674 Tempter Let. to Coventry Wks. 1731 II. 300, 
I am confident .. that an Obstruction of the Peace will not 
arise from hence. 1698 Fryer Acc. £. [ndia & P. 78 The 
general obstruction of Trade, occasioned by the War. 1741 
Mippeton Cicero I. v. 381 This obstruction given to Cicero’s 
return. 1772 Facob’s Law Dict. (ed.g)s.v. Process, An obstruc- 
tion of an arrest upon criminal process. 1845 McCuttocn 
Vaxation \, i. (1852) 59 A project of this sort is liable to 
much obstruction from the difficulties in the way of fixing 
the primary or original valuation. 1879 M. ArNoLD £ss., 
Trish Cathol, 99 The obstruction offered by the Irish mem- 
bers in Parliament is really an expression of this uncon- 
trollable antipathy. 1880 McCartuy Own Times VV. lix. 313 
Its progress [the Ballot Bill of 1871] was delayed by that 
practice of talking against time which has more recently 
become famous under the name of obstruction. 1893 Daily 
ews 26 Jan. 5/2 Mr. Gladstone .. defined obstruction as 
resisting the will of the House otherwise than by argument. 

4. Anything that stops or blocks a way or passage; 
that which hinders or prevents passage or pro- 
gress; an obstructing obstacle. a. physical. 

1597 Snaxs. 2 /7en. [V,1v. i. 65 To..purge th’ obstructions, 
which begin to stop Our very Veines of Life. 173z ARBUTH- 
not Rules of Diet 301 And remove the Obstruction. 1836 
W. Irvine Astoria I. 162 The turbulence and rapidity of the 
current..gave the voyagers intimation that they were ap- 
proaching the great obstructions of the river. 1850 Cuuss 
Locks & Keys 10 The forms of these moveable obstructions 
to the bolt, in locks of modern date, are of course various. 
1875 Knicut Dict. Mech. 1705/1 The cow-catcher, or frame 
in front of an engine, to push obstructions from the rails. 

b. immaterial. 

1601 SHaxs, Twel. NV. u. v. 129 Why this [sentence] is 
euident to any formal] capacitie. There is no obstruction in 
this. 1697 Dampier Vey. 507 ‘Their designs meeting with 
such delays and obstructions, they many of them grew weary 
of it. 18z0 R. Hatt és. (1841) V. 182 Guilt is a legal ob- 
struction to an approach to God. 1876 Moztey Univ. Serm. 
ix. (1877) 194 The great obstruction to generosity in our 
nature is jealousy. 

5. altrib. and Comé., obstruction-guard, a bar, 
ete. fixed in front of a railway-engine to remove an 


obstruction from the rails. 

1897 Adlbutt’s Syst. Mvd. YW. 874 When once the ob- 
struction symptoms have become definite. 1898 Daily News 
25 Mar. 3/5 A rail chair had been placed on the rails. The 
impact was so severe as to smash the obstruction guard in 
front of the engine. 

Obstru‘ctionism. rvare—'. [f. prec. + -18M.] 
The practice of systematic obstruction, as in a 
legislative body. 


OBSTRUENT. 


1879 Pati Matt Budget 12 Sept., If obstructionism were to 
become extinct immediately, it would not have passed away 
without leaving a lasting .. impression upon the character 
of the English House of Commons. 

Obstructionist (gbstra*kfonist). [f. as prec. 
+-Ist,} One who advocates or systematically 
practises obstruction, esp. in reference to the pro- 
ceedings of a legislative body. 

1846 R. Bett Canning 341 Luckily there is always an 
obstructionist in the House of Commons .. to start up with 
an objection by way of rider to the very climax of unanimity. 
1862 IVestm. Kev, Jan, 60 Obstructionists make heretics, and 
heretics make obstructionists, 1882 7rié«ne (N. Y.)5 Apr., 
It is hard to see what motive could have influenced the 
Democrats to act as obstructionists in this matter. 1882 
Gopkin in 19th Cent. Aug. 187 The scenes of disorder pre- 
pared by the Irish obstructionists last winter. 

attrib. 1879 Pali Mall Budget 12 Sept., The niischief 
which obstructionist impunity has already worked. 

[f. L. 


Obstructive. (fbstraktiv), a. (sd.) 
obsiruct-, ppl. stem (see OBSTRUCT uv.) + -IVE: cf, 
F. obsiructif, -ive (1690 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1, Having the quality of obstructing ; tending to 
obstruct ; causing impediment. Const. of, Zo. 

1611 Cotar., Opfpilatif, oppilatiue, obstructiue, stopping. 
1637-50 Row “Hist. Kirk (1842) 204 The King.. knowing how 
obstructiue it would proue to his purpose, sent for Lishop 
Blackburne. ¢ 1695 J. Mitter Descr. New Vork (1843) 12 
Things .. either wanting or obstructive to the happiness of 
New York. 1712 Pripeaux Direct. Ch.qwardens (ed. 4) 
68 Nothing is to be permitted there which shall be.. 
obstructive of it [divine service]. 1717 Poem Birthday 
k. George I, Far from thy Brows, obstructive Slumbers 
shake. 1859 Mitt Déss. & Disc. U1. French Rev. in 1848. 402 
Suppose it {a second Chamber] constituted in a manner, of 
all others, least calculated to render it an obstructive body. 
1865 M. Arnotp Ess. Crit. ii. (1875) 59 Academies may be 
said to be obstructive to energy and inventive genius, 1866 
Gro. Eniot F. Holt 11, xxx. 227 This angry haste .. might 
some day... be obstructive of his own work. 1881 Miss Yonce 
Lads & Lasses Langley iii. 128 That obstructive old aunt 
insisted on dusting Mr. O’Toole’s parlour herself. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of obstruc- 
tion of the bowels or of any bodily duct or passage. 

1620 VENNER Vza Recta v. 89 It .. abstergeth obstructiue 
humours in the stomacke. 1876 Bristowe 7h. § Pract. Med. 
(1878) 531 Obstructive and regurgitant disease of the aortic 
and mitral orifices. 1897 Addbutt’s Syst. Med. IV. 67 The 
coloration of skin in these cases is usually not so deep as that 
found in ordinary obstructive jaundice. /ézd. 395 Obstruc- 
tive suppression may forbid the exit of the urine .. after it 
has been completely formed by the kidneys. 

B. sé. 1. An obstructive agent, instrument, or 
force; a hindrance. 

1642 JER. Taytor £fisc. (1647) 4 Episcopacy .. was insti- 
tuted as an obstructive to the diffusion of Schisme and 
Heresy. 1654 Hammonp Fundam, xiii, 120 The second 
obstructive..is that of the Fiduciarie. 1860 T'ynpatt Glac. 
1. xxvii. 218 The leading mule.. proved a mere obstructive. 

One who obstructs or retards progress in 
legislation, education, parliamentary business, ete. 

1856 R. A. VauGHan Mystics (1860) II. vit. ii. 42 He must 
stand condemned..as one of the obstructives of his day. 
1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, 7he ‘ Times’ Wks. (Bohn) II. 
116 The people are familiarized with the reason of reform, 
and, one by one, take away every argument of the obstruc- 
tives. 1879 Sata in Daily Ted. 28 June, A meddlesome and 
intolerant body of political obstructives who called them- 
selves the Constitutional Association. a@ 1884 M. Pattison 
Alem, (1885) 239 Every Oxford man was a Liberal, even 
those whom nature had palpably destined for obstructives, 

Hence Obstru'ctively adv., so as to obstruct; 
Obstru‘ctivism, the system or practice of being 


obstructive. 

1863 Metvitte Beit Princ. Speech 190 Gradually raising 
the point of the tongue .. till it comes upon the palate 
obstructively, and so forms the letter D. 1870 Dickens 
£. Drood iii, Fragments of old wall [etc.] .. have got in- 
congruously or obstructively built into many of its houses 
and gardens. 1885 Acadenzy 19 Dec. 407/2 A fusion of 
fanatical obstructivism with official corruption, 


Obstructiveness. [f. prec. +-NEsSs.] Ob- 
structive quality or practice. 

1727 in Baicey vol. I]. 1856 Froupe /77st. Eg, (1858) II. 
vi. 4 In.. nominations to the religious houses, the superiors 

. residing abroad had equal facilities for obstructiveness. 
1884 Spectator 12 July 904/2 The mischievous obstructive. 
ness of the House of Lords. 

Obstructor (gbstra’*ktax). Also 7 -our, 7-9 
-er, [agent-n. on L. type, f. obstruére to OBSTRUCT: 
cf. constructor, tnstructor.} One who or that which 
obstructs, stands in the way of, or impedes; a 
hinderer ; an opponent of progress. 

1649 J. Goopwin (¢7t/e) The Obstructours of Justice. 1665 
Watton Life Hooker in H.'s Wes, (1888) 1. 34 The common 
people became so fanatic, as to believe the bishops to be 
Antichrist, and the only obstructors of God’s Discipline. 
1672 W. vE BritainE Dutch Usurp. 33 The Hollanders are 
the great Supplanters of Trade, and Obstructers of Com- 
merce. 1755 JOHNSON, Odstructer, one that hinders or 
opposes. 1884 Manch. Exam.22 May 5/1 [He] had chosen 
to turn himself into a deliberate obstructor of Irish measures. 

Obstruent (p'bstrzént), a. and sé. [ad. L. 
obstruent-em, pr. pple. of obstru-cre to Oxsrruct.} 

A. adj. Obstructing ; A/Zed. closing up the ducts 
or passages of the body : cf. DEOBSTRUENT. 

1755 JouNnson, Oédstruent, hindering, blocking up. 1827 
W.G. S. Exe. Vill. Curate 132 If you subject me to such 
obstruent interruptions as these. 1857 Mayne £xfos. Lex, 
Obstruens, shutting orlosing up; applied to medicines: 
obstruent. 1892 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

B. sé. a. Something that obstructs, an obstruc- 


OBSTRUSE. 


tion. b. Wed. A medicine which closes the 
orifices of ducts or vessels, or the natural passages 
of the body. 

1669 W. Simrson Hydrol, Chym, 32 Vitiated by such an 
obstructive coagulative salt .according to the strength and 
degree of the obstruent, 1888 A. S. Witson Lyric Hopeless 
Love\xix, Some obstruent toclearaway. r89zin Syd. Soc. Lex, 

+ Obstruse, a., crron. form of ABSTRUSE (for- 
merly frequent, after odstritsus, false reading in L.). 

1604 T. WriGHT Passious v. § 2. 168 In such an obstruse 
difficultie, he that speaketh most apparently and probably, 
saith the best. 1683 Moxon Mech, Exerc., Printing 367 
Obstruce Words and Phrases. 1734 Nortu £.ravz. 1. ii. 
§ 18 (1740) 39 If we sink..to his more obstruse Reaches, 


Obstupefacient (-féfiént),a. [ad.L. obstepe- 
facient-em, pt. pple. of obstupefactre: see below 
and -ENT.] Stupefying; in A/ed. = narcotic. 

1857 in Mayse E-xfos. Lex. 1892 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

+ Obstu-pefact, aau(sbajOosrare"*. [lade L. 
obstupefact-us, pa. pple. of obstupefac-cre: see next. ] 
Stupefied, stupid ; as 54. a stupid person. 

1601 B. Jonson Poctaster v. iii, //or. How now, Crispinus? 
Crisp. O. ~ obstupefact. 77, Nay, that we all are. 

+ Obstupefa‘ction. Ods. rare. [n. of action 
f. obstupefacére to render senseless, f. ob-(OB- 1 b, d) 
+ stupefacére to make stupid.] The fact or con- 
dition of being stupefied ; stupefaction.- 

1625 Jackson Creed v. xi. $1 That obstupefaction wherein 
our souls..are miserably drenched by their delapse into these 
bodily sinks of corruption, 1664 I{. More S/ys¢. /niq. 436 
Whether those. .doe it.. rather in a kind of confusion and 
obstupefaction of mind out of fear and suspicion, 

(io. 


+ Obstupefa'ctive, 2. Ovs. rare—'. 
obstupefact- (see prec.) + -IvE.] ‘Tending tostupefy. 
a 1633 Asp. Assot (J.), The force of it is obstupefactive, 


and no other, 
Obstupefy (gbstiz-p/fai), v. [ff L. obstupe- 
trans. To 


faccre (see above), after STUPEFY.] 
stupefy, esp. mentally. 

1613 Jackson Creed 1. xii § 1 So had the diuels .. sought 
to work wonders about the Egyptian idols, which did ob- 
stupifie the people. 1660 HI]. More A/yst, Godliness wv. i. 138 
Sonie Lethargical or obstupifying disease. 1708 Brit. Apollo 
No, 36. 2/1 To Paradigmatize and..explain all obstupifying 
Quiddities. 1889 C. Pritcuarp Occas. Th. Astron. 167 You 
cannot obstupefy such a man, 

t+ Obstupe’scence. Ods. rare. [f. L. obstu- 
péescent-ent, pr. pple. of obstupéscere (obstipescére, to 
become stupeficd: see -ENcr.] The condition of 
being in a stupor. 

1597 A. M. tr. Gutllemean's Fr. Chirurg. 52/2 The ob- 
stupescence and feare wherwith the. .faynte-harted are often- 
times taken, 3857 Mayne E£-xdos. Lex., Obstupescentia, old 
term for..that state when the patient remains still, with open 
eyes, as if astonished, and neither moves or speaks; obstu- 
Pescence. 1892 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

t+ O-bstuprate, 7. Obs. rare—'.  [f. ppl. stem 
of L. obstuprare, {. 0b- (OB- 1b) + stuprdare to 
tavish.] ¢rans. To ravish; = CoNnsTUPRATE, 

1658 Bromnatt Treat. Specters wv. 265 Snatching a ring 
from her father that did obstuprate her, delivered it to ber 

urse. 

Obtain (gbtz'n), v. Forms: 5-6 ob-, op-, 
-teyne, -tayne, -teigne, -teygne, (5 optyne), 6 
obtaigne, opteine, (S¢, obtene, obtine, optene), 
6-7 obteine, -taine, (optain(e, 7 Sc. obtean), 
6- obtain. [ME. odfeine, -teyne, -lene, a. F. 
obten-tr (14th c. in Littré), ad. L. obtinére, f. ob- 
(OB- 1b) + éerére to hold, keep. Cf. Contatn.] 

Ll. trans. To come into the possession or enjoy- 
ment of (something) by one’s own effort, or by 
reqtiest ; to procure or gain, as the restilt of pur- 
pose and effort; hence, generally, to acquire, get. 

c1ga5 Lypoc. Assembly of Gods 2085 And so the vyctory 
shall ye obteyne. 143z-sotr. /¢igden (Rolls) I. 291 Men of 
Norway. .saylenge from Denmarke, opteynede and inhabite 
that grownde,callenge hit Normandy. 1490 Caxton Aneydos 
x. 40 (Eneas] opteyned her grace for to soiourne. 1526 
Tinpace .Wadt. v. 7 Blessed are the mercifull: for they shall 
obteyne mercy. 1548-9 (Mar.) BA. Com. Prayer Coll. 23rd 
Sund, aft. Trin., Graunt that those thynges which we aske 
faithfully we maye obteine effectually. 165: Hlospes 
Leviath. u. xxvii, 154 Obtaining Pardon by Mony, or other 
rewards. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters II]. 278 Gilded 
shillings.. had obtained the name of Bath guineas. 1800 tr. 
Lagrange’s Chem. 1.223 The precipitate obtained is sulphite 
of barytes. 1860 Tyspatt Gélac. 1. xx. 138, I climbed. .to 
obtain a general view of the surrounding scene. 1890 

Mercirr Sanity & sanity x. 261 The process of obtaining 
a livelihood. 

b. With 047. cd. expressing what is granted in 
answer to a request. Now rare or Obs. 

1432-50 tr. //i¢den (Rolls) V. 397 Opteynynge unnethe of 
God that be sawles of the monastery scholde be salvede. 
1460 Capcrave Chron. 235 The abbot opteyned that there 
schuld no prioure longing to Seynt Albonne. .be compelled 
for to gadere the dymesto the King. a 1648 Lo, HERBERT 
Men. VIL (1683) 318 They obtained that Francisco Sforza 
should beadmitted to the Emperors prescence. 1737 WHIsTON 
Fosephus fist. 1. xvi. §7 Macheras. .earnestly begged and 
obtained that he ,would be reconciled. 1844 KinGLaKe 
ie ro1, 1 obtained that all of them..should sit at the 

able. 

te. With zx. obj. expressing what is got from, 
of a person; = to prevail upon. ds. 

1681 Dryoen Ads. & Achit. To Rdr., I could not obtain 
from myself to show Absalom unfortunate. 1742 RicHaRp- 
son Pamela III. 227 The Gentlemen. .obtained of Miss to 


.if he think to obtain with me. 
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play several Tuneson the Spinnet. 19751 Female Founding 
I. 172 It was with Difficulty..I bad obtained from myself to 
have tbis Conversation, 

d. absol. (Cf. 4.) 

1526 TINDALE 1 Cor. ix. 24 Sorunne that ye maye obtayne, 
1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. 1. Wks. (Rtldg.) 73/1 Echo.. 
Vouchsafe me, I may do hiin these last rites...4/er. Tbou 
dost obtain. 1854 Waittier Hermit of the Thebaid iii, 
‘The simple heart, that freely asks In love, obtains. 

+2. a. With fa. pple. as compl. To procure 
something to be done: = GErv. 28a. b. With znf. 
as compl, ‘To induce, prevail upon (a person) /o do 
something: = GET v. 30. Obs. rare. 

1425 Paston Lett. I. 21 Sir John Paston..hath optyned 
me condempnyd to hym in ccc{vij] marcz. 1592 .Vobody & 
Someb, 595 in Simpson Sch. Shaks, (1878) I. 300 He. .will 
not be obtaind To take upon him this Realmes government. 

+3. To gain, win (a battle or other contest). 

@ 1470 Tiptort Czsar 1, (1530) 2 All the battels which he 
obteynyd in France. 1615 G. Saxpys /yvaz. 1. 4 That 
memorable Sea-battell there obtained against the Turk. 
a1649 WintHrop //ist. New Eng. (1853) II. 142, I might 
have obtained the cause I had in hand. 

4, intr. To win the victory, gain the day, pre- 
vail; to succeed, prosper. Ods. or arch. 

1425 Lypc. Assembly of Gots 1311 When olde Attropos 
had seen and herde.. How Vertew had opteynyd. c¢1440 
Gesta Rom. 1. xxxiv. 134 Pes, herynge.. that mercy, hir 
Sistre, myght not opteyne ne prevayle in hir purpose. 1526 
R. Witytroro JJartiloge (1893) 74 For whose eleccyon was 
a sysme, but he obteyned, and well ruled. 1642 Mitton 
A pol. Smect. Wks. (1847) 79/2 Yoo credulous is the confuter, 
i 1701 SwirT Contests Nobles 
& Conn, Athens & Rome iti, This, though it failed at 
present, yet afterwards obtained. 1847 ‘eExNvson Princ. 
vii. 56 Less prosperously the second suit obtain'd. 

+a. 


5. To attain to, get as far as, reach, gain. 
tntr. with fo, unto: To get to. Obs. 

1477 Eart Rivers Caxton) Dictes 37 Aske forgeuenesse.. 
of god, and in thy self so doyng, thou mayest opteyne vnto 
hys grace. 3855 Even Decades To Rdr. (Arb.) 51 Salomon 
. obteyned by his nauigations to Ophir. 1581 Sipvey A fol, 
Poctrie (Atb.) 34 The Poets haue obtained to the..tou of 
their profession. 1625 Bacon Fss., Simulation (Arb.) 507 
Ifa Man cannot obtaine to that Iudgment. 

b. frans. To attain, reach, gain. Ods. or arch. 
1s89 Hakctuyt Voy. 817 His consorts, whereof one. hath 
not long since obtayned his port. 1733 P. Suaw tr. Bacon's 
De Sap. Vet. iii. Iexpl., Philos. Wks. lL 56x ‘The End is 
seldom obtained. 1774 Gotpsm, Nat. /fist. (1776) IV. 316 
If once the lama obtains the rocky precipice. 1830 Scotr 
Demronot, (1831) 384 The vivacity of fancy..dies within us 
when we obtain the age of manhood. 
te. with zzf To attain or come (0 be, todo, etc.; 
to get opportunity, permission, ability, etc. /o do 
something ; to sticceed in doing something. Ods. 

1526 SKELTON A/agny/. 1815, I trust we shall optaine To 
do you servyce. a 1586 Sipney tf rcadia (1622) 35 Clitophon 
by vehement importunitie obtained to goe with him. a 1688 
Cupwortn Jul. Mor, (1731) 117 The weaker Murmurs 
..cannot obtain to be heard. 1703 MAUNDRELL Yevrn. 
Ferus. (1732) 7 It was not without much importunity that 
we obtain’d to have the use of a dry part of the House. 


+8. To hold; to possess; to occupy. [A Latin 


sense.] Ods. 

1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 92 To haue and opteyne 
hem yn my lappe or holde hem in my harmys. ¢1530 Lp. 
Beraners Arth. Lyt. Bryt, (1814) 458 Who shal kepe and 
obtaine this countre after vs, syth that Arthur..isdeed. 1671 
Mitton 7. &. 1, 87 He who obtains tbe Monarchy of 
Heav'n, 1710 Derkecrey Princ. Human Knowl. 1. § 121 
Varying the signification of each figure {in Arabic notation] 
according to the place it obtains. 

7. intr, To prevail; to be prevalent, customary, 
or established ; to be in force or in vogue; to hold 
good, have place, subsist, exist. [? Allied to 4 or 6.] 

1618 Hares Gold. Rent. t1. (1673) 66 Their opinions have 
now obtained for a hundred years. 1640 Be. [lace Afuand, 
Remonstr. 17 That forme of Kpiscopall Government, which 
hath hitherto obtained in the Church. 1732 BERKELEY 
A lciphr. v. § 13 A practice..which obtains only among the 
idle part of the nation, 1764 Rei /ugusry i. § 3 Laws of 
nature which universally obtain, 1842 Grove Corr. Phys. 
Forces 75 Static equilibrium, such..as that which obtains 
in the two arms of a balance. 1890 Lp. EsHer in Law 
Times Rep. LX. 731/2 The new mode, which now 
obtains, of drafting Acts of Parliament so as to legislate by 
incorporating other Acts of Parliament. 


+b. pass. = prec. sense. Obs. rare. 

1529 More Dyaloge w. Wks. 283/1 Which thing had 
vndoubtedly neuer been obteined among y® people..if god 
had not broughte it vp hymselfe. 1565 Jewet Refd. 
Harding (1611) 410 Him, that is the Priest, or Elder, he 


‘calleth the Sacrificer.. And the same word, Sacrificer, is now 


obteined by Custome. 

Hence Obtained ///, az., Obtaining vd/. 5d. 

1498 Act 11 Hen. VII, c. 53 Presmble, Your moost 
victorius opteynyng agayns Richard. 1539 J. Foster in 
Ellis Orig. Leté, Ser.1. Il. 112 For the optaynyng of hys 
gracyous pardon. a1548 Hat Chrom., (Ten. V//, 4 In the 
very begynnyng of his newe obteyned reigne. a 1691 Boye 
Hist. Atr (1692) 19 Whether these obtained substances 
ought to be looked upon as trueair. 1875 WHITNEY Life 
Lang. ii. 23 The advantage won by the mind in the obtain- 
ing of a language. 

Obtainable (gbtz!-nab’l), a. [f. prec. + -ABLE.] 
That may be obtained or got; procurable. 

1617 Hieron IVks. 11. 198 We see which Is the onely ioy; 
we see it is obtaineable. 1794 G. Avams Vat. & Exp. 
Philos. U1. xxxi. 285 Effects..by no means obtainable by 
the moving force immediately applied. 1879 Proctor 
Pleas. Ways Sc. i. 4 At all obtainable temperatures, and 
under all obtainable conditions of pressure. 


OBTEMPERATE. 
. Obtainal (Pbté'nal). rare. [f. as prec. + -aL.] 
= OBTAINMENT. 


1803 W. Taytor in Avn. Rev. 1. 355 That commerce... 
which is carried on with the ricbest nation..is most favour- 
able to the obtainal of capital. 1869 Darly News 20 Mar., 
The obtainal of a supplementary charter, to enable the 
University {of London] to grant certificates of proficiency 
to women. 1883 Pall A/adl G. 22 June 2/2 The concen- 
tration of all efforts on the obtainal of bigh prices for land- 
lords selling their estates. 

Obtainance. rare. 
= OBTAINMENT. 

1846 H.W. Torrens Rem, Mil, Hist. 110 The great and 
only resource for the obtainance of victory. 

Obtainer (fbtel'na1). [f. as prec.+-rr1.] One 
who obtains; a gainer, winner; a getter. 

1540 in R. G. Marsden Sed. Pt. Crt. Adm. (1894) I. 96 The 
‘obtayner therof owyth by the said custom .. to be preferryd 
omnibus altis creditoribus. a1548 Hart Chron., (len. VII, 
26 b, The more renowmed is the glory, and the fame more 
immortal! of the vanquisher and obteyner, 1651 N. Bacon 
Disc. Govt. Eng. u. vi. (1739) 32 All obtainers of provisions 
in the Court at Rome. 1755 Jounson, Odtainer, he who 
obtains. 1861 Cosmo Innes SA. Farly Scotch Hist. 259 
The obtainer of the Papal and Royal privileges for the 
University. . 

Obtaining, ///.a. [f. Ostain v. + -1nG2.] 
That obtains; winning; prevailing, prevalent (06s.). 

1682 T. Fratman Heractitus Ridens No. 77 (1713) I. 
224 The Word Confirmation. .in the Graminatical and most 
obtaining sense, signifies a strengthening or corroborating. 
1803 Mary Cnarcron I 7/e & Alfstress 1. 191 A charming 
creature, who sings like an angel, and will be very obtaining 
.. when she gets amongst them! /did. IV. 121 The result 
of the experiment will very shortly. .prove it, .. I believe it 
is on the eve of becoming very obtaining. 

Obtainment (fbté:nmént). [f. as prec. + 
-MENT.] The action of obtaining or getting. 

1571 Gotpixc Cafuin on Ps. li. 12 For obteynment of 
forgivenesse of his sinnes. 1677 Gate Cré. Gentiles II. 1v. 33 
Every one is delighted in the obtainement of what he loves. 
r8oz-1z2 Bentuam Kation, Fudic. Evid. (1827) 1. 224 A 
species of fraudulent obtainment, the punishment of which 
consisted of transportation for three years. 1884 H. Spencer 
in Contemp. Rev. July 39 Nutrition presupposes obtainment 
of food. , . 

b. Something obtained. 

1829 E. Jesse Frnt. Natnratist 55 Grants from manorial 
lords for permission thus to feed them [swine] were recorded 
with care as valuable obtainments. 

Obtalmia, obs. forin of OPHTHALMIA. 

Obtect (gbtekt), a. Luton. rare—°. 
obtect-its covered over: see next.] = next. 

In mod. Dicts. . 

Obtected (fbtektéed), pp/. a. Entom. [f. L. 
obtect-us, pa. pple. of obtegére to cover over + -ED.] 

a. Covered bya neighbouring part, as the hemie- 
lytra of some //emiptera by the enlarged scutelluin. 
b. Applied to the form of pupa characteristic of 
the Lepidoptera, in which the limbs, etc. of the 
future insect are indistinctly discernible through 
the outer covering (opp. to coarc/ate); in later use 
sometimes extended to all pupz in which the 
whole body and limbs are enclosed in a horny case 
(including coarctate). Also said of the metamor- 


phosis in which stich pupse occur. 

1816 Kirsy & Sp, Entomol. (1843) I. 52 Those of all 
lepidoptcrous insects..by Linné are denominated obtected 
pupx. 1826 /did. 1V. 335 Obtected (Odbfecta). When the 
Hemelytra are covered by a scutelliform mesothorax. /b/d. 
431 Metamorphosis incomplete. Metamorphosis obtected. 
1888 Rotteston & Jackson Awim. Life 152 The obtected 
pupa is either angular, as in the majority of Lepidoptera 
with club-shaped antenna:..or it is conical, as in Sphinx. 

| Obtectovenose (Jbtektovindus), a. Bot. [f. 
L. odbtect-us covered over, veiled + vé220s5s VENOUS, 
f. véna vein.] Applied to a leaf having the prin- 
cipal and longitudinal veins connected by simple 
cross-veins. 1866 Lixptey in Trcas. Bot. 


Obtemper (gbtempa:), v. [a. F. obfempér-er 
(14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) ad. L. obtemperare to 
obey, f.0b- (OB- 1a) + femperare to qualify, temper, 
to restrain oneself.] 

1. To comply with, yield to, submit to, obey; 
now only in Sc. Law, to obey (a judgement or 
order of a court), a. ¢/rans, 

¢ 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xxv. 93 But for to obtempre 
youre request, for this tyme I graunte hym his lyf. 1535 
Stewart Croxa. Sco?. 11.12 Vhelordis. wald nocht obtemper 
his cominand. 1637-so Row Hist. Avr& (1842) sg Being 
asked, if he would obtemper and obey the Act of the 
Assemblie. 19728 Wodrow Corr, (1843) ILL. 402 Refusing to 
obtemper the Acts of Assembly. 1884 Ldinéurgh Courant 
12 Mar. 3/2 Lord Adam..granted decree of Absolvitor, 
pursuer having failed to obtemper Lord Fraser’s order. 

+b. zxtr. with fo: ‘To be obedient. Ods. 

1491 Caxton Vilas Patr. \W. de W. 1495) 1. 185 b/1 To 
theyr wycked wylles..to obtempre or be agreable. 1536 
BELLENDEN Cron. Scot. (1821) Il. g1 Kinnatil, devotely 

| obtemperand to Sanct Colme, randerit his saule to God. 
“1584 Hupson Du Bartas’ Fudith Ded., The fervent desire 
1 had to obtemper vnto your Majesties commandement. 

| +2. rans, To temper, restrain. Ods. rare. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. 94 Thir tuo kingis wald 
nocht heir thair desyre, Nor 3it no way ootemper wald 


thair ire. 
+Obtemperate, #//. 4. Obs. Also 6-7 Sc. -at. 


| [ad. L. obtemperat-us, pa. pple. of obtemperare: 


[f. as prec. + -ANCE.] 


fad. L. 


i 


OBTEMPERATE. 


see prec.] a. as adj. Obedient, submissive. b. 
as Sc. pa. pple. of next: Obeyed, complied with. 

1432-50 tr. igden (Rolls) 11. 213 The body scholde be.. 
obtemperate [77ev. buxom] to the sawle. 1533 BELLENDEN 
Livy 1. (1822) 51 Ye wald soue have obtemperat, and obeyit 
my chargis. 1676 Row Coztn. Blair's Autobiog. xii. (1848) 
446 Others who had not obtemperat the act. 

Obtemperate (fbteinpére't), v. [f. L. obtem- 
perat-, ppl. stem of obfemperare : see OBTEMPER. | 

1. = OBTEMPER I. a. ¢razzs. 

1432-50 tr. H/igden (Rolls) VII. 219 Duke Harolde, thenk- 
ynge better to obtemperate and favoure the cuntre raber 
then the private profite of his brober. 1611 Cotcr., Od- 
temperer, to obtemperate, obey. 1653 A. Witson Fas. /, 
tog The King had fit Instruments..tbat could fit and 
obtemperate the Kings humour. 1765 W. Gorvon Gev. 
Counting-ho, 340 When the order given is obtemperated by 
acceptance. 1863 Blackw. Mag. Sept. 343 After a violent 
quarrel the guides obtemperated his commands. 

b. zur. with to: To be obedient. 

c1532 Du Wes /xtrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 1036 Desiryng. .to 
obtemperate to his pleasur & affection. 1884 A. A. Watts 
Life Alaric Watts 1.33 To this suggestion he flatly declined 
to obtemperate. 1889 Sa/. Rev. 20 July 64/1 Vhe Marxists 
refused to obtemperate to any such demand, 

+2. = OBTEMPER 2. Sc. Obs. rare. 

1560 RoLtanD Crt. Venus ui. 283 Quhairfoir we wald 
that ze obtemperat 3our will with wit,and 30ur mind mitigat. 
So + Obte-mperance, | Obtempera‘tion. Ods. 
1623 CockERAM, Odtemporance, obeying. 16xx CotTcr., 
Obtemperation, obtemperation, obedience. 1658 Puituirs, 

Obtemperation, an obeying, a yielding obedience. 

+ Obtend, v. 06s. [ad. L. obtend-ére to spread 
in front of, f. o6- (OB- 1 a) + ¢endére to stretch. ] 

1. trans. To put forward as a statement, reason, 
etc.; to pretend, allege, maintain. 

1573 Satir. Poems Reform. x\.33 The force of men gif ony 
will obtend, Kinred, or friends to be ane gaird maist strang, 
All is bot vane. 1609 Hume Admmonit. in Wodrow Soc. Misc. 
574 Ye obtende also the releif of the Kirk. 1700 DryDEN 

“tad 1. 161 Obtending heav’n for whate’er ills befal. 

2. To hold out; to present in opposition; to 
oppose. 

1697 Drypen -Execid x. 126 And for a Man obtend an 
empty Cloud. 1725 Pore Odyss. xx. 88 Draw fortb your 
swords, And to his shafts obtend these ample boards. 

Obtenebrate (gbten/breit), vw [ff L. odbtene- 
brat-, ppl. stem of obtencbrare 10 darken, f. od- 
(OB- 1a, b) + tenebvare to make dark, senebre 
darkness.] ¢vans. To cast a shadow over; to 
‘overshadow, shade, darken, 

1611 Corer., Obtenebrer, to obtenebrate, obscure, darken. 
1626 AitesBury Passion-sermt. 29 In Mount Calvary all is 
obtenebrated. 1649 Butwer Pathomyot. 1. vi. 35 Rationa- 
tion, which should direct and moderate the phansie, is more 
cbtenebrated. 1819 H. Busk l’estriad 1. 518 Clouds obtene- 
brate the solar light. 

Obtenebra'tion. [ad. late L. obtenebration- 
em, n. of action from odfenebrare: see prec.] The 
action of overshadowing, or condition of being 
overshadowed; darkening. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 725 In every Megrim, or Vertigo, there 
is an Obtenebration joyned with a Semblance of Turning 
Round. 1669 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1. 11. x. 99 The Obtene- 
bration of the Sun, Moon, Stars, and Light. x88: E. M. 
Boppy Hist, Salt ii. 25 The dense obtenebration witb which 
the object is surrounded, 

+ Obte-:nebrize, v. [See -1zE,] =OBTENEBRATE. 

1653 W. SccraTER 2nd Fun. Serm. (1654)13 The Beauty of 
the Saints is much obtenebrized and obscured. 

+ Obte'nsion, O45. vave—°. [n. of action from 
L. obtendére to OBTEND: cf. extension; the L. form 


was obfentio,) The action of obtending. 

%755 in Jonson. (No quotation.) 

+tObtent, 56. Os. [a. OF. obsend (in phr. 
pour obtent de out of regard to), ad. L. obtentu-s 
a spreading before, pretext, pretence, f. ppl. stem 
of obtendére to OBTEND.] Purpose, intent. 


1430-50 tr. Hieden (Rolls) V. 53 Origenes..did gelde hym 
selfe. .for the obtente and wille of chastite. 

+ Obtent, A//. a. Obs. [ad. L. obtent-us, pa. 
pple. of odtizére to OBTAIN.] Obtained, procured. 

1432-50 tr. ///gden Harl. Contin. (Rolls) VIII. 463 Absente 
..withowte licence obtente off theire prelates. 

Obtention (gbtenfon). [a. F. obfention (1525 
in Godef.), n. of action from odfentr, L. obtinére, 
obtent-to OBTAIN: cf. detention, retention.| The 
action of obtaining; obtainment. 

1624 F, Waite Repl. Fisher 521 The Fathers .. speake of 
obtention and impetration. 1711 Light to Blindin 10th Rep. 
fist, MSS. Contm. App. v. 148 Not satisfied with the ob- 
tention of those litle advanced posts. 1790 Wotcorrt (P. Pin- 
dar) Lp. to Sylv. Urban Wks. 1812 Il. 272 wote, Interest 
made for the obtention of this Honour. 18x5 Mao. D’ArsLay 
Diary (1876) 1V. 311 He aspired at its obtention, a word I] 
make for my passing convenience. 1886 A thenvunz 19 June 
811/2 ‘Their obtention of capitulations with the empire, 


Obtest (fbte'st), v. [ad. L. obsesta-77 to call to 
witness, to piotest by, f. od ou account of + ¢estarT 
to bear witncss, call upon as witness. Cf. OF, 
obtester (€1350 in Godet.).] 

1. ¢vans. To call upon in the name or for the 
sake of something sacred, to charge solemnly, 
adjure; to beg carncstly, besccch, entrcat, implore, 
supplicate (a person ‘hat. .., or fo do something), 


ax1548 Hatt Chrox. (1809) 447 He earnestly obtested de- 
syred and prayed him that he would..sendsome one. 1637 


38 


Rutnerrorp Lef?f. (1862) 1. 345, I beseech and obtest you in 
the Lord to make conscience of rash and passionate oaths. 
1725 Pore Odyss. x1. 436 Thus obtesting heav'n I mourn'd 
aloud. 1819 Scorr Leg. Afoutrose xvili, Several other Chiefs 
. conjured and obtested their Chieftain to leave them .. to 
the leading of Ardenvohr and Auchenbreck. @ 1847 Macvey 
Napier Sed. Corr. (1879) 63 To obtest you to secrecy by 
every form of conjuration, : 
+b. To beg earnestly for, beseech, entreat, im- 


plore (a thing). Ods. rare. 

1577 NortnuBrooxe Dicing (1843) 6, 1 humblie cbtest your 
friendlie countenance. 1697 DryDEN xetd x1, 151 Now 
suppliants.. Obtest his clemency. ; 

. To call (the Deity, etc.) to witness; to appeal 
to in confirmation of a statement. rare. 

1651 Biccs Mew Disp. 7, 1 may safely obtest the highest. 
1761-2 Hume /7ist. Eng. (1806) IV. lix. 420 He obtested 
heaven and earth that his devoted attachment to the parlia- 
ment had rendered him so odious in the army, that [etc.]. 

3. incr. or absol., or with dependent clause: a. To 
make earnest supplication or entreaty; b. To call 
heaven to witness, to protest. 

1650 Baxter Saints’ R. 1. iil. (1662) 656 He in vain ob- 
tested with them, that they should take in good part, what 
was delivered with a good intention. 1665 Maney Grotixs’ 
Low C. Warres 697 She obtested, that being a Woman, and 
so both by Sex and Fortune, exempt from troubles, and as 
she her self believed, maintaining no false Opinion [etc]. 1667 
Waternouse frre Lond, 173 Whose primitive Reforniers.. 
if they could be raised up now to hear them, would obtest 
against them. 1725 Pore Odyss, xvit. 281 Eumeus heav'd 
His hands obtesting. 1826 J. R. Best Four Vrs. France 87, 
I detest, or obtest, against all revolutions. 1837 CartyLe 
Fr. Rev. V1. vu. v, Deputies, putting forth head, obtest, 
conjure. 

Nence Obte'sting f/v. a. 

1597 J. Kinc Ox Fonas (1618) 19 Whom he had..chidden, 
with so fatherly a spirit, and such obtesting protestations. 
1837 Cartyte Fr. Kev, UI. vit. v, Obtesting Deputies 
obtest vainly. 


+ Obtestate, v. Obs. rare. 
obtestdri . see prec.] = prec. 

1613 R. Cawprey 7adle Alph, (ed. 3), Obtestate, humbly 
to beseech, or to call to witnesse. 1632 Vicars tr. Virgie 
Iv. 108 Readie to die, the Gods she obtestates. 


Obtestation (gbtcstél'fan). [ad. L. obtestation- 
ent, n, of action from obfestavi to OBTEST: cf. OF. 
obtestation (15th c. in Godef.).] The action or an 
act of obtesting. 

1. A charging or besceching by some sacred name; 
solemn adjuration, entreaty, or supplication. 

1531 Eryor Gov. u. xii, With wbiche wordes, obtestations, 


[f. ppl. stem of L. 


‘and teares,.. Titus constrayned .. brought furthe with great 


difficultie his wordes in this wyse. 1575-85 Asp. Saxoys 
Seri. (1841) 92 The apostle,.. with a most vehement spirit, 
and most earnest obtestation, doth here exhort the Philip- 
pians. @1677 Manton Servi. 2 Thess. i, Wks. 1871 III. 5 
By way of adjuration or obtestation. 1705 STANHOPE 
Parafhr. 11. 107 Observe .. their doleful Accents and Ob- 
testations and .. learn .. at once to beg, and how to beg a 
Pardon. 1850 Merivate Rom, Emp. (1865) VI. xlvil. 12 
The gaolers .. consigned [them], in spite of their cries and 
obtestations, to the hands of the executioner. 

2. The action of calling (the Deity, etc.) to wit- 
ness ; a solemn appeal or asseveration in confirma- 
tion of a statement; protestation. 

@1555 Riptey /i’és. (Parker Soc.) 84 Note what a solemn 
obtestation God useth. 1589 PuttenHam Eng. Poesie 11. 
xix. (Arb.) 221 By way of .. obtestation or taking God and 
the world to witnes. 1678 CupwortH /xfedl. Syst. 1. iv. 
§ 14. 261 That Form of Obtestation .. by Jupiter and the 
Gods. 1814 Scott Zss., Drama (1874) 144 Frequent prayers 
and obtestations of the Deity. 1837 CartyLe fy. Rev. 11. 
i. vill, They made oath and obtestation to stand faithfully 


by one another. 
+ Obte:xed, f7/. a. Obs. rare—°. [f. L. odtex- 


cre to weave over. ] 

1623 CockeraM, Odtered, weaued. 

Obtick, obs. form of Optic. 

+ Obto rtion. Obs. rare. [ad. L. obfortidn-em, 
n. of action from od/orgeé-re to twist awry, f. 0d- 
(OB- I b) + ¢orgeucre to twist.] A twisting, dis- 
tortion, wresting, perversion. 

1656 Br. Hatt Pref Revel. Unrevealed, Those strange 
obtortions of some particular prophecies to private interests, 

+ Obtra‘ctuous, a. Obs. rare—'.  [Erroneously 
f. L, obtrectatu-s, f. obtrectare: see next and -ous.] 
Slanderous, calumnious. 

1537 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 141 [He] seid, 
How sey you, syrs? with obtractuouse words. 

+Obtre'ct, v. Os. Also obtract. [ad. L. 
obtrectare to disparage, detract from, f. 0d- (Os- 
1b) + ¢ractire to drag, haul.] ¢vazs. To detract 
from ; to disparage, decry. 

1596 J. Trussete, Pref Poem in Southwell’s Tri. Death, 
Sith then the worke is worthie of your view, Obtract not him 
which for your good it pend. 1612 T. Taytor Comm. Vitus 
iii, 2 When men will speake their pleasure of men absent, 


obtrecting and detracting from them. 1617 Miporeton & 
Row ey Fair Q.1v. i, Thou dost obtrect my flesh and blood. 


+ Obtrecta‘tion. O%s. Also -tract-. [ad. L. 
obtrectition-em, n. of action from oétrectdre: see 
pree. Cf. F. odtrectation (14th c. in Godef.).] 
Detraction, disparagcment, slander, calumny. 

1563-83 Foxe A. & AZ. 693/1 Charging also the Prelates 
and Priests for their slandrons obtrectations, and vndeserued 
contumelies, 1608 WitteT /fexapla Exod. 418 Priuie 
slaundering, and obtrectation of them that areabsent. 1677 
Prot Oxzfordsh. 223 [Lydiate] defended it against the 
obtractations of Joseph Scaliger. 1700 Astry tr. Saavedra- 
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Faxardo \. 103 Obtrectation is a sign of Liberty in a Com. 
monwealth. 

+O'btrectator. Obs. [a. L. obtrectator, agent- 
n. f. obtrectdre: see OnTRECT. Cf. F. odtrectateur 
(15th c. in Godef.).] A traducer, detractor. 

1432-50 tr. Higdex (Rolls) III. 255 The grete Pompeius.. 
was not perseuerante for drede of obtrectatores [smetu ob. 
trectatorum}, a167o Hacket ALA, Willianis 1. (1692) 95 
Some were .. a great deal more laborious in their cure than 
their obtrectators. ee L. Aopison 1st St. Mahumedism 
87 That they be no obtrectators, or given to Calumny and 
Back-biting. 

+Obtre’ctor. Obs. rare—'. [For oltrecter, f. 
OBTRECT v., the suffix being assimilated to the L. 
-or of agent-nouns, as in corrector.] = prec. 

1563-83 Foxe A. § AL 302/2 They as wicked con- 
federatours were. .obtrectours of hys worthy laud and fame. 

Obtriangular (pbitroijangivlas), a. Nat. 
ffist, [OB- 2,] Triangular in form, with the apex 
downwards, or at the base of the organ or part. 

1826 Kirpy & Sp. Extomol. U1. xxxii. 324 The fourth joint 
is very large and obtriangular. , 

Obtrigonal (gbtri-génal), @. Vat. //ist. [OB- 
2.] = prec, Also Obtri-gonate a. 

1819 G. SAMovELLE Extomol. Compend. 193 Opatrum .. 
maxillary palpi with their last joint obtrigonate. 1856-8 
W. CiarKk Van der Hoeven's Zool. \. 323 Antenne moderate, 
third joint .. obtrigonal. J/d/d. 672 Shell oblong, oval or 
obtrigonal. 

+ Obtrite, a. Obs. rare~°, [ad. L. odtritus, 
p2. pple. of odterére to bruise, crush.] Worn, 
bruised ; trodden under foot (Blount Glossogr. 1636), 
Hence + Obtri‘tion, ‘a bruising, or wearing away 
against anything’ (Phillips, 1658). 

Obtrude (gbtrid), v. [ad. L. obtrad-cre, f. 0b- 
(OB- 1 b) + ¢rédére to thrust.] 

1. ¢rans. To thrust forth; to eject, push out. 
Also refi. 

1613 R. Cawprey Table Alph. (ed. 3), Obtrude, thrust 
with violence. 1648 Eart RutLanp in 12th Rep. Hist. 
MISS, Contin, App. v. 3 Reasons why I ought not to be ob- 
truded from my house at Belvoir. 1764 Dunn in PAil. Trans. 
LIV. 115, I thought I saw a little dull tremulous vibration 
obtrude itself on the limb of the Sun. 1813 Examiner 
15 Mar. 1653/2 He .. ripped him open, and the bowels ob- 
truded themselves. . 

2. To thrust forward forcibly or unduly; to thrust 
(a matter, a person, his presence, etc.) wfon any 
one. Const. ov, epon, tnto (ft lo, unto). 

¢1555 Harrsrierp Divorce Hien. Vi/{ (Camden) 86 To 
reject such definitions as by most wise .. men have been 
delivered unto us, and to obtrude to us other, partly their 
own. a1sg2 H. Smity IV&s. (1867) I]. 431 As for their tra- 
ditions, which they cannot prove, but obtrude unto us witb- 
out testimony of Scriptures, let us contemn them. 1654 
BraMHatt Fest Vind. i. (1661) 2 To attempt .. to obtrude 
any forrein Jurisdiction upon us. @ 1661 Futter Worthies 
(1840) I. 362 A man of low birth and high pride, obtruded on 
them..by the king for their general. 1791 Paine Rights of 
Max (ed. 4) 79 Who, then, art thou, .. that obtrudest thine 
insignificance between the soul of man and its Maker? 1840 
Tuirtwact Greece VII. lvi. 185 Advice was obtruded on him. 
1876 Hottanp Sew. Oaks xvii. 257 She asked Mr. Balfour if 
sbe could have the Jiberty to obtrude a matter of business 
upon him. 1878 Giapstone Prim. Homer xiii, 142 Witb 
Homer the maker's mark never obtrudes the maker, or places 
him between tbe reader and tbe theme, 

b. refi. 

1754 Epwarps Freed, Will ww, vii. 242 A Diversity and 
Order of distinct Parts..does as naturally obtrude itself on 
our Imagination, in one Case as the other. 1817 Parl, Ded, 
756 Mr. Blake said, it was with much diffidence he obtruded 
himself again upon the attention of the House. 1847 Mas- 
KELL Mon. Rit. 111. 86 2zote, Subordinate officials, wbo.. 
obtruded themselves into matters beyond their office. 

ec. zntr. (for refl.). To be or become obtrusive; 
to intrude, force oneself. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. 1, (1509) 7 To remember .. with 
what wrongs and iniuries the familie of Aragon had ob- 
truded upon his father. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1,1. 
232 With his instances and importunity, he seem'd in some 
measure to obtrude upon the Colledge. @ 1745 Swirt W722. 1/, 
Lett. 1768 IV. 269 Either by not thinking of religion at 
all; or, if it will obtrude, by putting it out of countenance. 
1844 R. H. Dana Changes of Home xlix, A little farther ! 
Let us not obtrude Upon her sorrows’ holy solitude. 

Hence Obtru'ded ///. a., Obiru'ding w/. sb. 

1649 Mitton Ezhon. xv. Wks. (1851) 451 The greatest part 
of Protestants were against him and his obtruded settlement. 
1659 Br. Watton Constd. Considered 151 Here is no ob- 
truding of any Various Reading out of a MS. which is not. 
1879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 134 He could crush by passion 
and energy such obtruding fancies. 

Obiruder. [f. prec. + -ER1.] One who ob- 
trudes or thrusts forward in an importunate or 
unwelcome manncr. 

1638 Penit. Conf. vii. (1657) 144 Hath caused the busie 
obtruders thereof to be suspected. 1664 H. More AZyst. 
Inig.i. 3 They are Teachers, Abettors, or Obtruders of such 
practices or principles upon pretence cf Religion. 1879 
T. P. O'Connor Ld. Beaconsfield 191 The rude and calcu- 
lating obtruder of self forces you to his wishes. 

Obtru'ncate, f//. a. [ad. L. obtruncat-us, 
pa. pple. of od/riuscare : see next.] Cut short. 

1805 London Crics 34 Those props, on which the knees 
pb nate stand, Vhat crutcb ill-wielded in the widow’d 

and. 

Obtruncate (gbtrankeit), v [f. ppl. stem of 
L, obtruncdre to cut aff, lop away, f, 0b- (Ox- 1b, c) 
+ ¢truncare to cut off, maiin.] ¢razs. To cut or 
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lop off the head or top of; to top, decapitate. 
Hence Obtru-ncated ///. a., Obtruncation, 

1623 CockEraM, Odtruncate, to cut off ones head, O6- 
truncation, a cutting off. 1657 Tomiixson Kenou's Disp. 
465 The Female [Viper] satiated with pleasure obtruncates 
the male. 1762 STERNE 7». Shandy V. iii, The proudest 
pyramid of them all. . has lost itsapex,and stands obtruncated 
in tbe traveller's borizcn, 1863 HawtHorneE Oxr Old 
Flome 1.66 Rustic chairs..ponderousiy fasbioned out of tbe 
stumps of obtruncated trees. 


O-btrunca:tor. vere. [Agent-n. in L. form 
from L. obtruncadre: see prec.] One who cuts off. 

ax864 Laxpor in Athenzum (1889) 23 Nov. 707/3 The 
English King..obtruncator of conjugal heads. 


Obtrusion ‘gbtré-zan). [f L. obtrisién-enz, 
n. of action f. obfrudére to OBTRUDE.) The action 
of obtruding. 

1. The forcible pushing or thrusting (of anything) 
into any spacc or place, or against anything else. 

1847 Lewes Hist. Phifos. (1867) 11. 362 Stimulated into 
motion by the obtrusions of surrounding bodies. 1875 
KincLake Crimea V. i. (1877) 225 Liprandt’s obtrusion of 
troops in the direction of the. . Heights. 

2. The importunate obtruding or thrusting of some 
one or something (upon one, or upon one’s atten- 
tion); also concr. something thus thrust upon one. 

1641 ‘SmectyMxuus’ A nsw, vii. (1653) 34 The Obtrusion 
of a Bishop upon tbe Church of Mieckndria without the.. 
vote of the Clergie or People is Condemned by Athanasius. 
1649 Mitton Z£i&on. xt. Wks. (1851) 417 Those violent and 
merciless obtrusions which for almost twenty yeares he had 
bin forcing upon tender consciences by all sorts of Persecu- 
tion. 1751 JoHxson Rambler No. 103 ? 7 Disturbed by the 
obtrusion of new ideas. 1865 Cornh. Mag. X1. 491 The 
obtrusion of these tgpics upon persons rot conversant witb 
professional technicalities. 

b. The forcing of oneself or one’s company 
upon any one. 

1579 Fenton Guicctard. xvi. (1599) 763 He was at last 
made Pope .. notwithstanding the many obtrusionus and 
emulations of the most auncient Cardinals. 1834 G. BeExNetr 
Wand. N.S. W, 11. viii, On the approach of danger, or on 
the obtrusion of strangers. 1858 Hoce Life Shelley U1. 343 
There was no end of obtrusion: the word intrusion is not 
strong enough. : 

btrusive (gbtrzsiv), a. [f. L. odtrits-, ppl. 
stem of obtradtre to OBTRUDE + -iVE.] 

1. Projecting so as to be in the way. 

1842 T. Martin Jy Namesake in Fraser's Mag. Dec., 
Bang went my haunch against an obtrusive angle of my bed. 

2. Characterized by forctbly thrusting (oneself, 
.one’s opinions, etc.) into notice or prominence; 
forward; unduly prominent. 

1667 Mitton P. L. vit. 504 Not obvious, not obtrusive, 
but retir’d, The more desirable. 1798 Mattuus Popul. 
(1817) 11. 246 Human institutions appear to be, and..often 
are, the obvious and obtrusive causes of much mischief to 
Society. 1840 Matcom 7rav. 47/1 The beggars..are seldom 
obtrusive, but a donation 10 one will bring several upon 
you. 1872 Mixto Eng. Prose Lit. . i. 227 An obtrusive 
profession of his faith. 

Obtrusively (gbtrisivli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2] In an obtrusive manner; so as to ubtrude. 

1828 in WessTER. 1849 Macautay /fist. Eng. x. 11. 646 
His advice was never asked, and, when obtrusively and 
importunately offered, was coldly received. 1853 C. Bronte 
Villette vii, One or two gentlemen glanced at me occa- 
sionally, but none stared obtrusively. 1875 Cornh. Vag. 
Jan. 78 The ‘ Vision of Sir Launfal’..is perhaps rather too 
obtrusively didactic. 

Obtrusiveness (fbtré‘sivnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] ‘The quality of being obtrustve. 

1825 J. Near Bro. Jonathan 11, 142 Religion, or truth 
could never appear, witbout a look of absurdity..or obtru- 
Siveness. 1863 Wootner Jy Beautiful Lady 19 We thread 
a copse where frequent brambles’ spray With loose obtrusive- 
ness from side roots stray. 1881 A thenwuin 21 May 681/3 
He complains of..the obtrusiveness of the natives, and 
more especially of the women. 

[f. L. ob- + 


t+ Obtume'scence. 0és. rare—'. 
tumesc-ée to swell up: see -ENCE.] A swelling up; 
swollen condition, 

1657 TomMLinson Renoz's Disp. 236 It abates its durity and 
obtumescence. 

Obtund (gbtond), v. [ad. L. obtund-cre to 
beat against, blunt, dull, f. 0b- (Os- 1 b) + dundére 
to beat. Cf. obs. F. obtondre, -tundre (a@1500 in 
Godef.).] trans. Yo blunt, deaden, dull, deprive 
of sharpness or vigour, render obtuse (the senses 
or faculties, physical qualities of things, etc.). 
Chiefly in medical use. 

¢1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 83 Colde bingis whiche..obtunden 
or casten bach be scharpues of pe same vicus. 1471 Riptey 
Comp, Alch. Pref. in Ashm. (1652) 121 Whose Luminos Bemes 
obtundyth our speculation. 1620 Vexner Via Recta viii. 164 
Nothing ..doth so greatly obtunde and weaken the natiue 
heate. -as a fastidious fulnesse ufthestomacke. 1664 H. More 
Ailyst. [nig. 347 This passage, if there had been any force in 
the former, does quite obtund it. 1710 ‘I’. Futter Pharm. 
Extenp. 36 Crayfish, Crabs and Lobsters .. obtund the 
acidity of Vinegar it self. 1750 Jouxson Rambler No. 78 
® 4 No man can at pleasure obtund or invigorate his senses. 
21836 D. M’Nicow /nguiry Stage Wks. (1837) 120 The 
moral sensibility of the character is..obtunded. 1872 ConEN 
Dis. Throat 271 The sense of smell is obtunded. 

+b. To deafen, din (the ears). Obs. rare. 

1645 [see OstunDiNnG below]. 1694 Mottevx Raédelais v. 
(1737) 231 I'll not too many Verbs effund, Nor with our Ills 
your Auricles obtund. 

Hence Obtu nding £//. a., deadening, deafening. 
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1645 Mitton Codast. Wks. (1851) 363 John-a-Noaks and 
John-a-Stiles..bave fill’d our Law-bocks with the obtunding 
story of their suits and trials. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. 
Compit. 11. 85 The Heart-burn. .is rather to be corrected 
witb obtunding and alterative Medicines, 1895 Scotsman 
11/6 Obtunding or anaesthetic properties, 

Obtundent (pbtu-ndént), 2. and sé. Bed. [ad. 
L. obtundent-ent, pr. pple. of obtundére to OBTUND.] 
a. adj. Having the property of dulling sensibility. 
b. sé. A substance used to dull sensibility or allay 
irritation ; a demulcent. 

(1753 Cuamsers Cycl. Supp., Obtundentia,a word used by 
some authors to express such medicines as are given to 
obtund, or edulcorate the acrimony of the humors.] 1842 
Branve Dict. Sci., §¢., Obtundents, mucilaginous, oily and 
other bland medicines, supposed to sheathe parts from 
acrimony, and to blunt that of certain morbid secretions. 
1864 Wesster cites Forsytu. 1891 Cent. Dict., Obtundent, 
I. a. Dulling ; blunting. 
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+ Obtu'rant, pf/.a. Fer. Obs. rare. 
obturant, pr. pple. of obturer, ad. L. obtiirare to 
stop up.] Stopping, closing. (Const. as pple.) 

1572 BossEWELL Armorie i. 62b, Tbe field is Gules, an 
Aspe obturant her eares d'Or. 


+ Obtu'rate, 2. Obs. rare. 
pa. pple. of obfurdre: see next.] 
Jig. impervious, 

¢1560 Phylogamus in Skelton's Wks. (1843) L. p. exvi, 
O poet rare and recent. .Obtused and obturate, Obumbylate, 
obdurate, 

Obturate (gbtiitierrett, pbttu-), v. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. obturareto stop up, in F. odturer.] trans. To 
stop up, close, obstruct. Hence Obturated ff/.a.; 
Obturating ///. a. (spec. in Gunnery: see OB- 
TURATOR 2 b). 

1657 Tomtixson Renon's Disp. 683 In a..Boccia well 
obturated, that nothing may expire. 1736 Amyanp in PA/Z. 
Trans. XX XIX. 334 As oft as this..Pin..did not exactly 
obturate the Aperture. 1859 Farrar Fulian Home 260 
His ears were so obturated with vanity. 1876 tr. Wagner's 
Gen. Pathol, 192 The canals traversing the thrombus. .re- 
establish the circulation through the obturated vein. 1884 
S. V. Benet in Rep. Chief of Ordnance 18 (Cent.), Three 
forms of an obturating primer have been manufactured 
recently at the Frankfort arsenal. 

Obturation (pbtiuergi-fon). [ad. L. obtaration- 
emt, n. of action from obfurare to stop up: cf. F. 
obturation (15-16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] The 
action of stopping up; obstruction of an opening 
or channel ; sec. in Gusnery (cf. next, 2 b). 

1610 Barrovcu Jeth. Physick wi. xxxviil (1639) 162 
About the beginning of obturation and stopping, the urine is 
.. little in quantity. 1611 Cotcr., Ama/rose, blindnesse 
caused by the obturation of the Opticke sinew. 1634 
Br. Hatt Contempl., N. 7. 1. ii, Some are deaf by an out- 
ward obturation, 1880 Daily 7 ed 31 Dec. 2/6 Tle sealing 
of the breech, or obturation, as it is called, is effected by an 
expanding steel cap on the face of the breech-screw. 

Obturator pbtiuereitaz). [a. med. L. oblarator, 
agent-n. from oltirdre: see prec.; in F. obturateur 
(¢1550 tn Paré).] Something that stops up. 

Ll. Anat, (almost always attrib.). Name of a 
membrane (obturator membrane, or obturator 
ligament) which closes the thyroid foramen; 
applied also to structures connected with this, as 

Obturator artery, a branch of the internal iliac artery, 
supplying the obturator and other muscles of the thigh; 
obturator canal, a funnel-shaped opening in the obturator 
minembrane, through which the obturator vessels and nerves 
pass; obturator foramen, another name for the thyroid 
foramen, a large opening in the os innominatum, represent- 
ing the division between the ischium and pubis; obturator 
muscles, two inuscles (0, externus and 0. infernus) serving 
for rotation and other movements of the thigh ; obturator 
nerve, a branch of the lumbar plexus, having twigs dis- 
tributed to the hip and knee joints and various muscles of 
the thigh; obturator vein, a brancli of the internal iliac 
vein, accompanying the obturator artery. 

1727-41 CuamBers Cycl., Odturator,in anatomy, a name 
given to two muscles of the thigh..covering up the foramen 
or aperture between the os pubis and the hip-bone. 1741 
Monro Anat. Nerves (ed. 3) 211 The obturator Muscles. 
1753 CuambBers Cycl. Supp., Obturator ligament, is one of 
the proper ligaments of the ossa innominata, and fills up the 
greatforamen ovale. 1827 ABERNETHY Surg. IVs. 11.218 The 
anterior cruraland obturator nerves. 1842 E, Witson A nat, 
Vade Mf. (ed. 2) 110 The Obturator ligament or Membrane is 
a tendino-fihrous Membrane stretched across the obturator 
forainen. 1872 Humrury J/yology 20 The internal obturator. 

2. An artifictal device for stopping an opening ; 
spec. a. Surg. A plate or other contrtvance for 
closing an opening of the body, esp, an abnormal 
opening, as in cleft palate. b. Gusnery. A cap, 
pad, or the likc, used for preventing the escape of 
gas throngh a joint or hole, esp. through the 
breech of a cannon in firing; a gas-check. c. A 
shutter of a photographic camera. Also attrib. 

1876 Trans. Clinical Soc. 1X.125 Mr. Sewill..made for 
nie an obturator according to the following plan :—A small 
plate was made toaccurately fit the roof of the mouth [etc.]. 

-.Iminediately after the obturator was applied, the patient 
could articulate the letters s and z to perfection—sounds 
which she was quite unable to make before. 1887 /r/t. 
Frul. Photog. 24 June 390/1_ A new obturator or instanta- 
neous shutter, 1891 Cez?. Dict. s.v., A Broadwell ring, a 
Freire obturator,a De Bange obturator, or an Armstrong 
gas-check. 1894 7imes 10 Oct. 5/t ‘The Chinese received 
the severest punishment while .. struggling .. to replace 
obturator rings. 


[ad. L. obturat-us, 
Stopped up; 
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Obtu'ratory, a. rare. [f. as prec.: see -ory.] 
Serving to close or stop up. + Odturatory muscles 
= obturator muscles: see prec. 1. 

1719 Gloss gr. Anglicana Nova (ed. 2), Obturatory Muscles, 
some of those that bend the Tbigb. 

+ Obturb, v. Obs. rare—°, [ad. L. obturbare 
to make turbid.) (See quot.) So + Obturba-tion 
[L. obturbatio). 

1623 CockEram, Obdturée, to trouble. 
troubling. 

Obturbinate (pbtz-sbinet), 2. Nas. Hist. [On- 
2.) Inversely turbinate; having the form of a top 
with the peg upwards. Also Obtu'rbinated a. 

1857 Mayne £-xfos. Lex. 787/1 Obturbinated. 1892 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Obturbinate. 

Obtusangular (pbtidsengivlin), 2 Now 
rare or Obs. [f. L. obtés-us OBTUSE + ANGULAR.] 
= Obtuse-angled: see OBTUSEG. 5. Also + Obtus- 
a‘ngulous 2a. Ods. 

1680 T. Lawson Mite into Treas. 33 Terms of this Art, 
.- Rectangulous, Obliquangulous, Obtusangulous. 1706 
Puitiirs, Obtusangular. 1732 BErkeLey Alciphr. vu. § 5 
Triangles .. are denominated .. obtusangular, acutangular, 
or rectangular. 1826 Kirsy & Sp, Entomol. ILI. xxxv. 570 
A transverse obtusangular band. 

Obtuse (gbtia's), a. [ad. L. oftfs-us dulled, 
blunt, pa.pple. of obtundtre to OBTUND. Cf. F. 
obtus, -use (1542 in Hatz.-Darm.).) Blunt (in 
various senses): opp. to aczéte. 

1. Zt. Of a blunt form; not sharp or pointed: 
esp. in Nat. Hist. of parts or organs of animals or 
plants. ‘The opposite of acude. 

1589 Putrennam Eng. Poesie u. xii]. (Arb.) 114 Such 
shape as might not be sbarpe . . to passe as an angle, nor so 
large or obtuse as might not essay some issue out with one 
Part moe then otber as the rounde. 1657 S. Purcuas Pol. 
flying-[ns. 6 Their tails are somewhat sharp (the Drones 
more obtuse). 1660 Boye New Erp. Phys. Alech. xxxix. 
322 An Oval Glass .. with a short Neck at the obtuser end. 
1753 CHamBErs Cycl, Supp. s.v. Leaf, Obtuse Leaf, one 
terminated by the segment of acircle. 1767 Goocu 7 reat. 
Wounds |. 237 A blow with an obtuse weapon. 1845 LinpLEY 
Sch. Bot. i. (1858) 10 Leaves are obtuse, or acne, in the 
ordinary sense of tbose words. 1877-84 Huime /Vild FU. 
p. viii, Spur stout, and obtuse. : 

2. Geom. Of a plane angle: Greater than a right 
angle; exceeding go°. 

Obtuse bisectrix: the line bisecting an obtuse angle, e.g. 
between the optic axes of a crystal. Odtuse cone: a cone 
of which the section by a plane through the axis has an 
obtuse angle at the vertex. Odtuse hyperbola: a hyperbola 
lying within the obtuse angles between its asymptotes. 

1570 Bituincstey £uciid 1. def. x. 3 An obtuse angle is 
that which is greater then arightangle. 1633 P. FLETCHER 
Purple Ist. wu. xxi, Into two obtuser angles bended. 1701 
Grew Cosm, Sacra u. v. §18 All Salts are Angular; with 
Obtuse, Right, or Acute Angles. 1879 Wricut Anim. Life 
6 This bone forms an obtuse angle with the pelvis. ay 

3. fig. Not acutely affecting the senses; indis- 
tinctly felt or perceived; dull. 

16z0o VENNER Via Reciaii. 31 The wine. .carrieth the same, 
which otherwise is of an obtuse operation, vnto all the parts 
(of the body]. 1726 Swirt 7o a Lady, Bastings heavy, 
dry, obtuse. 1790 Crawrorp in Phil. Trans. LX XX. 426, 
I .. felt an obtuse pain .. in my stomach. 1897 A llbutt's 
Syst. Med, UV. 126 Pain, sharp or obtuse. 

4. Not acutely sensitive or perceptive; dull in 
feeling or intellect, or exhtbiting such dullness; 
stupid, insensible. (Iu quot, 1606, Kough, un- 
polished; = BLUNT a. 4.) 

1509 Hawes Past, Pleas. xu. (Percy Soc.) 113, Lam but 
yonge, it is to me obtuse Of these maters to presume to en- 
dyte. 1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. 1. iit. Wks. 1856 1. 79, 
I scorne to retort the obtuse jeast ofafuole. 1666 WaARxER 
Alb. Eng, xvi. civ. (1612) 408 Obtuse in phrase. 1667 MiLTon 
P. L. x1. 541 Thy Senses then Obtuse, all taste of pleasure 
must foregoe. 1829 Scotr Anne of G. ii, Obtuse in his under- 
standing, but kind and faithful in his disposition. 1885 
Matmitpe Buinp Varantella 1. xi. 121 We were too obtuse 
to understand their peculiar way of manifesting it. 

5. Comb., as obtuse-angled, having an obtuse 
angle or angles (also obtuse-angular rare—°) ; 
also in Nat. //ist., with another adj., expressing 
a combination of forms, as obtuse-ellipsoid. 

1660 Barrow £uclfd 1. Def. xxvii, An Amblygonium, or 
obtuse-angled Triangle, is that which has one angle obtuse. 
1706 Puitiirs, Obtuse-angled Cone. 1878 A. H. Green, 
etc. Coal iv. 146 The two types of fin-structure are some- 
times distinguished as obtuse-lobate and acute-lobate. 1882 
Oaitvie, Obtuse-angular, having obtuse angles. 

+ Obtuse, v. Obs. rave—*. In 7 erron. obtuce. 
[f. Ostuse a.) ¢rans. To blunt, to dull. 

1618 Hornsy Sco. Drunk. (1859) 11 Bacchus, thou god of 
all ebriety Which dost obtuce and blunt the edge of wit. 

+ Obtu:sed, ffl. a. Obs. rare. [f. prec., or f. 
L. obtusus OBTUSE a. + -ED!.]  Blunted, blunt, 
dull; = OstusE a. 1 and 4. 

¢ 1550 (see OstuRATE a.J. 1578 BANISTER Hist, Man 1. 26 
This obtused corner, is .. called the seate or foundation of 
the shoulder blade. 1664 Power 4.x. Philos. 1. 16 Mites 
in Cheese..seem'd oval and obtus’d towards the tail. 

Obtusely (fbtidsli), adv. [f Ontuse a. + 
-L¥ 2.) In an obtuse manner or degree (/##. or fg-) ; 
bluntly; dully; stupidly. 

1611 Cotcr., Obimsenent, obtusely, dully, bluntly. | 1785 
Gray Left. in Poems (1775) 295 ‘The arches ae ligihe : 
though very obtusely. 1822-34 Good's Stucy Z f é (¢ =o) 
If. 46 The bubonous tumour 1s..obtusely pain a 1851 
Woopwarp wJollus:a 266 Valves obtusely keeled. 1863 


Obturbation, a 


OBTUSENKESS. 


Cowpen CLARKE Shaks. Char, xiv. 360 They are as obtusely 
blind as earth-worms, 

Obtuseness (fbtizsnés). [f. as prec. + NESS.] 
The quality of being obtusc, bluntness, want of 
sharpness ; usually in fig. sense: Dullness of feel- 
ing, apprehension, etc.; defective sensibility, 
stupidity. 

1648 Jenkyn Blind Guide iv. 104 The obtusenesse of the 
distinction. 1761 Sterne 7” Shandy III. xl. (Jod.), Nor 
did this arise from any insensibility, or obtuseness of his 
intellectual parts. 1890 H. Extis Crimina/ iii. 119 Gustatory 
obtuseness. 

Obtusi- (gbtizsi), combining form of L. odsiiszs 
OBTUSE, as in +Obtucsiangle a. Ods., obtuse- 
angled; and in some rarely used terms of Vatzrval 
ffist., as Obtursifid a. [mod.L. obtdésifidus, after 
bifidus BiFID, etc.], dividcd into obtuse seg. 
ments; Obtusifo'lious a. [mod.L. obtiséifolis, 
f. folium leaf: see -ous], having obtuse leaves ; 
Obtusiliingual a. [L. /égza tongue], having an 
obtuse labium, as the bees of the division Odtusz- 
lingues; Obtusi‘lobus a, [mod.L. odtiiszlobzs], 
having obtuse lobes; Obtusipe‘nnate a. [mod.L. 
obtiisipennis: see -ATE 2], having obtuse wings; 
Obtusiro'strate a. [mod.L. obfiszrostr?s], having 
an obtuse beak. (Mayne Zxfos. Lex. 1857, and 
Cent, Dict.) 

1571 Dicces Pantoi.1. Elem. B iij, An Obtusiangle Tri- 
angle hath one obtuse angle. /d7d. 11, iii. Mj, The Area of 
this Obtusiangle Isoscheles, : 

+Obtusion (pbtiz zon). Obs. [ad.L. obtision- 
em, n, of action from obtendére to OpTUND.] The 
action of blunting or dulling, or the condition of 
being blunted or dulled. 

1605 Z. Jones Leyer's Specters 56 The deception of the 
sight, and theobtusion of the othersenses. @1657 Harvey: J.), 
Obtusion of the senses, internal and external. é 

Obtusity (fbti7'siti). [ad. med.L. odtisitas, 
f. obtis-us OBTUSE: see -1TY, Cf. OF. obtustté 
(15th c. in Godef.).] The quality of being obtuse, 
obtuseness; dullness, insensibility, stupidity. 

1823 Scott Fam. Lett. 11 Jan. (1894) IL. xix. 165 What a 
terrible thing .. obtusity of sight would be to me. «1849 
Por Dickens Wks. 1864 11]. 480 His combined conceit and 
obtusity. 1892 Jonzst 1]. 314 A lack of moral sense is 
often accompanied with an obtusity of the sense-organs. 

+Obumber, v. 0s. Also 5-6-bre.  [a. 
OF. obumbre-r, obombre-r (14th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. Lat. obunzbra-re: see OBUMBRATE.] 

1. ¢rans. To overshadow; to shade, obscure. 

c1420 Pallad. on Husb, xu. 13 For cloddis wol ther 
germinacioun Obumbre from the coold, & wel defende. 
[c 1420 Lypc. Balade Conunend. Our Lady 102 Or half the 
blisse who coude write or tell, Whan the Holy Ghost to thee 
was obumbred.] ¢1470 Harpinc Chron ccxxin. i, His 
shadowe so obumbred all England. c1sro Barcray Jirr. 
Gd. Afanners (1570) Bj, Many thinges be hid and .. with 
obscure knowledge obumbred. c¢13sgo R. Birston Bayte 
Fortune Bj, And death,.at last him doth obumbre. 

2. zutr. To cast or make a shadow. 


@ 1568 in Bannatyne AIS. 109/26 The vertew of the Holie 
Gaist devyne Within thy wame sall obvmbir and scbyne. 

+ Obu'mbilate, a. Ods. rare—'. In 6 -ylate. 
[?a scribal error for obwedbzlate: the OF. instance 
of obumbler in Godef. isa misreading of obxudler: 
see -ATE2.] Obscure. 

¢ 1560 [see OsTuRATE a.]. 
+Obu'mbilate, v. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. s 
see -ATE3,] ¢razs. To obseure, obnubilate. 
a31711 Ken Edmund Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 86 To chill, un- 
hinge, obumbilate his Heart. 

Obumbrant (pby'mbrant), a. Lxtom. [ad. 
L. obumbrant-em, pr. pple. of obumebra-re: see 
OBUMBRATE.] Overshadowing ; sfec.: see quot. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. 1V. 332 Scutellum .. Obunt- 
brant, when it overhangs the metathorax. 

Obumbrate (gbymbrét), a. rare. fad. L. 
obumbrat-us, pa. pple. of obsumbrare to over- 
shadow: seenext.) ta. Overshadowed, darkened. 
Obs. b. Lutom. Concealed under some over- 
hanging part, as the abdomen in some spiders, 

1513 Douctas -Zxers xu, Prol. 66 Wod and forest obum- 
brat with thar bewis. 1599 R. Lincne Jount. Anc. Fict. 
A aij, In some obumbrate thicket let us dwell. 1632 Litn- 
cow Trav. 1. 42 To haue Mecenas praise This light obum- 
hrat, Arthur courts the North. 1826 Kirpy& Se. Entowiol, 
IV. 351 Abdomen. .Obuimbrate, when it is overshadowed by 
the trunk and concealed under it. 

Obumbrate (gby'mbrelt), v. Nowzare. [f. L. 
obumbrat-, ppl. stem of obumbra-re to overshadow, 
to shade, f. 0b- (OB- 1 c) + zmbra-re to shade. ] 

1. ¢rans. To overshadow; to shade, darken; to 
obscure, /t, aud fig. 

1526 Prler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 181 Whome the holy 
goost did obumbrate or shadowe .. with his presence and 
grace. 1632 Lirucow 7rav. x. 432 To obumbrate the true 
light ofthe Gospell. 1654 tr. Scudery's Curia Pol.29 Aspiring 
Ramparts which obumbrate the Adriatique Sea. 1755 
SMoLLETT Quix. u. iv. xvi, Madam Diana having taken a 
trip to the Antipodes, and left our mountains obuinbrated, 
and our vallies obscured. @ 1778 T. Gent L7/2 192 An action 
that for a while seemed to obumhrate the glories of Caesar. 
1834 Soutnrey Doctor v. (1862) 17 That awful wig which 
accompanies Dr. Parr ..that portentous head which is thus 
forinidably obumbrated. 
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§ 2. Misused for ADUMBRATE, to shadow forth, 

1632 Liticow 7rav. v. 174 More cleare then the force of 
policie can obumbrate their wicked deuices. 1741 War- 
BURTON Drv. Legat, Il. 556 The promises and denunciations 
.. obumbrated a future state of rewards and punishments. 
1824 STEWARD in Slackw, Alag. XV. 42, I rather take her 
to be obscurely obumbrated as the //fa nintium querens. 

Hence Obu'mbrated /f/.a., overclouded. 

1sg2z_ R. D. HyAncrotomachia 3 My eyes before used to 
such obumbrated darkenes. 1751 Smottett er, Pic. 1V. 
xcii, Their countenances had begun to bea little obumbrated. 

Obumbration (pbymbrafan). Nowvare. [ad. 
L. obumbration-em, n. of action f. obtmbra-re: see 
prec. Cf. obs. F. obumbration (16th c. in Godef.).] 

1, The action of overshadowing or condition of 
being overshadowed, 

¢1420 Pallad, on Fusb, 1x. 18 The feruent ire of Phebus 
todeclyne With obumbracioun. 1533 More Answ. Poysoned 
Bk, Wks, 1068 His body was in the blessed virgin his mother 
by the heauenly obumbracion of y® boly ghost. 1647 
M. Hupson Drv. Right Govt. Introd. 10 His production 
.- supernaturall and Mysticall, by an incomprehensible 
Obumbration of the Holy Ghost. 1819 H. Busk Dessert 
894 Partial eclipse .. Brighter the dish from casual obum- 
bration. 1846 G. S. Faner Lett. Tractar, Secess. 101. 

4{ 2. Misused for ADUMBRATION,a shadowing forth. 

@ 1631 Donne Servi xxxix. 385 That delineation, that 
obumbration of God, which the Creatures of God exhibit 
tous. @a1670 Hacket Cent. Sermt. (1675) 975 In the dark 
glass of typical Obumbrations. 

Obu'mbratory, ¢. vare. [f. L. obsumbrat-, 
ppl. stem of odsmbrare to OBUMBRATE: see -oRY.] 
liaving the quality of obumbrating or darkening. 

1799 in Sfzrtt Pub. Frnls. V1. 322 The nebulose or obum- 
bratory style. By the assistance of tbis..a plain subject is 
obscured. 

+ Oburncous, a. Obs. rare—°. [f. L. obsnc-us 
bent in, crooked (f. 0b- (Os- 1d) + zeus hooked, 
crooked, curved) +-o0Us.] ‘Very crooked’ (Blount 
Glossogr. 1656). 

Hence in Pmituirs, Cotes, Asn, and mod. Dicts. 

+Obunda‘tion. Ods. rare. [f. L. obunda- 
tvon-emt, noun of aetion f, obzndare to overflow.] 
‘A flowing against’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

|| Obus (obzéz). [F. obzes (1697 in Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad. Ger, haubitce: see How1rz.} A howitzer shell. 

1871 Daily News 26 May, The clean white streets [of 
Paris] were bestrewn with the dé477's of shrapnel and ohus. 
1895 tr. Let. Nafoleon [1] 2 Sept. 1870 in MWestit. Gaz. 
11 Feb., All the while the obuses rained down heavily upon 
this agglomeration of human heads. 

Obvallate (pbvelet), 2. Nat. Hist, [ad. L. 
obvallat-us, pa. pple. of obvallave: see next.] 
Walled up; surrounded as by a rampart. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 497 This species .. differs in its 
obvallate cells. 1857 Mayne Axfos. Lex., Olvallatus, .. 
applied to opposed leaves when they are disposed by spiral 
pairs, so that these cut or cross themselves at an acute angle, 
as the Globulea obvallata : obvallate. 

+ Obvallate,v. Ols.rare—'. [f. L. obvallat-, 
ppl. stem of odval/d-re to surround with a wall, f. 
ob- (OB- 1 a) + vallaéretointrench.] ¢vazs. To sur- 
round with, or as with, a wall or entrenchment. 

1623 CockeraM, Oduallate, to compasse about with a 
trench. 1657 lomuinson Renou's Disp. 284 Which it obval- 
lates with pricks supernally devolved. 

Hence + Obvalla‘tion. Ods. rare—°. 

1658 Puitvirs, Odval/ation, an invironing or encompassing 


with a trench. 

+ Obva:ricate, v. Obs. rare—°. [f. L. type 
*obvaricare, repr. by olvaricator one who obstructs 
another in his way (Paul. ex Fest.).] (See quot.) 
Hence + Obvarica‘tion. Ods. rare—°, 

1623 CockEram, Obuaricate, to stop one of his passage, 
1658 Puivtirs, Odvarication,a bindring any in their passage. 

Obvelation (gbv/la'fon). rare. [n. of action 
from L. obvelare: see next.) A veiling over, a 
hiding or concealing. 

1664 H. More Synofps?s Proph. 350 The title might bave 
been more properly the obvelation or ohscuration then the 
revelation. 1874 Srurcron 77vas. Daw. Ps. xcvii. 2 Every 
revelation of God must also be an obvelation. 

+Obverle, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. obvélare to 
cover over, hide, coneeal, f, 06- (OB- 1c) + vélare 
to cover, veil.) ¢vazs. To wrap up, veil, cover. 

1654 Vuvain 7heol. Treat, i. 23 This mixt mungrel action 
obveled in a mist of words. 

+Obverne, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. obvenire 
to come in the way of, to happen to, also, to pre- 
vent, f. 0b- (OB- 1b) +venirveto come: cf. ¥.obvenir 
(1369 in Godef.).] zztv. ‘Yo oeeur, befall, happen. 

1654 Vitvain Theol. Treat.vi. 179 What is reveled to John 
by word of mouth, how things shal obvene. 

+Obvernt, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. obvent-, ppl. 
stem of obveni-re: see prec.) ¢vanxs. To prevent, 
frustrate. 

1599 Hakcuyr Joy. II. 1. 181 We do require to obuent 
these harmes. 1643 Prynne Sov. Power Parlt, u. 70 ‘Yo 
obvent the inalice of such felons. 


Obvention (gbvenfon), [a. F. obvention (13the. 
in Godef.), or ad. L. obvention-cu 1evenue, n. of 
action f. obvenive: sce above.) That which comes 
to one incidentally ; in Zcc/, Law, an incoming 
fee or revenue, esp. one of an occasional or inci- 
dental character. 


OBVERSION. 


1459 Kolls of Parlt, V. 365/2 All .. Portions, Pensions, 
Iyymes, Oblations, Obventions, and other Emolumentes and 
Profites. 1495 Act x1 Hen. Vi1,c. 44 § 6 Tythes oblacions 
obvencions advousons, 1635 Pacitr Christianogr, i. (1636) 
44 You shall finde these Oblations and Obventions to be of 
great value. 1655 Futcer CA. //rst. v. iii. § so Here we 
speak not of the accidentals, as Legacies .. and other Casu- 
alties, and Obventions. 1794 W.‘Tinpat //ist. Evesham 97 
To the priorship belong all Obventions or fees under com- 
mon seal, 1859 R. F. Burton Centr. A/r. in Frul. Geog. 
Soc. XXIX. 344 ‘Vhese men .. receive as obventions and 
spiritual fees sheep and goats, cattle and provisions. 

+tObversant, 2. Ols. [ad. L. obversdnt-enz, 
pr. pple. of obversdri to take position over against, 
to appear, f. obverses OBVERSE.] Standing over 
against, opposite, contrary; also, placed in front 
of; hence, familiar, well-known. 

1579 Twyne Phistcke agst. Fort. 1.x. 10 Errour is obuer- 
sant vnto vertue, & contrary vnto it. a 1622 Bacon Let. to 
Str H. Savill in Resuscitatio (1661) 228 Example..trans- 
formeth the Will of Man into the Similitude of that which is 
most obversant and familiar towards it. 21754 J. McLavrin 
Serm, & Ess. (1755) 306 Our obligations to love and honour 
God are. .always obversant to our view and continually be- 
fore our eyes. 

Obverse (see below),a.and sé. [ad. L. obvers- 
2s, pa. pple. of obvertée to OBVERT. 

Single instances of the adj. and sb. are known in 17th c.; 
otherwise the word is not exemplified till end of 18th c.; 
neither Johnson nor Todd has it, though giving odversant; 
under reverse, of coins, Chambers Cycé (1727-41) and John- 
son, in speaking of the other side, do not use odverse; both 
adj. and sb, are in Webster 1828.] 

A. adj, (p'bvars, gbv3‘41s). 

1. Turned towards or against; opposite. 

@ 1656 UssHER Ann. (1658) 876 They fought .. until Car- 
thenes having overcome his obverse wing, wheeled about 
with a circumference and came upon the back of his enemies, 
1840 S. R. ‘Vickere in Frat, Asiat. Soc. 1X. 706 The ob- 
verse manners of the Oorias. 

2. Of a figure: Narrower at the basc or point of 
attachment than at the apex or top; sfec. in Nat. 
fiist., a general term comprising the various forms 
severally called obconic, obcordate, oblanceolate, 
obovate, etc, Also in comb, = obversely, OB- 2, as 
olverse-lunate. 

1826 Kirpy & Sp. Entomol. V1. xxxiv. 508 When there are 
three of these organs [stemmata] they are arranged in an 
obverse triangle in a space behind the antenna. /érd. IV. 
299 Odverse .. When an object is viewed with its head towards 
you. 1866 Treas. Bot. 799/2 Obverse, the same as O86, 
Obverse-lunate, inversely crescent-shaped. 1875 Kwsicut 
Dict. Mech, 1543/2 An obverse tool has the smaller end to- 
wards the haft or stock. ; : 

3. Answering to something else as its counterpart. 

1875 Poste Gatus 1v. (ed. 2) 443 To every mode of obliga- 
tion there is an obverse mode of liberation, 1881 A. AUSTIN 
in Alacw, Mag. XLIII. gor, I felt sure I should come to the 
other side of the shield, the obverse hollows of all this em- 
bossed and..somewhat turgid appreciation. 

B. sé. (g'bvass). 

1. That side of a coin, medal, seal, etc., on which 
the head or principal design is struck ; the opposite 
of reverse. Also attrib, 4 

1658 Sir T. Browne //ydrfot. 16 Silver peeces .. with a 
rude head upon the obverse,..and an ill formed horse on the 
reverse, 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) X1. 41/1 On the obverse 
of this piece there are portraits of Francis and Mary, face 
toface. 1823 Crass 7echnol. Dict., Reverse, the back side 
ofa medal, as opposed to the obverse. 1837 Pexny Cycl. VII. 
330/2 The noble..’The obverse represents the king standing 
inavessel. 1864 Boutett Her Hist. § Pop. xxiv. 401 The 
equestrian figures of the obverse of the Great Seals. 1895 
Proclam,. Bronze Cotnage 11 May, Every Penny should have 
for the obverse impression Our Effigy with the Inscription 
* Victoria ’ [etc.]. : 

2. The face or side of anything intended to be 
presented to view ; /vozt as opposed to éack, 

1831 Cartyte Sart. Res. 1. x, In looking at the fair tapestry 
of human life. .he dwells not on the obverse alone, but here 
chiefly onthe reverse. 1847 Emerson Repr. Alen, Mlontaigne 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 335 Nothing so thin, but has these two faces; 
and, wben the observer has seen the obverse, he turns it over 
to see the reverse. 

b. fig. The counterpart of any fact or truth. 

1862 W. M. Rossetm in Fraser's Alag. Aug. 199 To say 
No, and stick to it, isa necessary obverse of the power of 
saying Yes to some purpose. 1862 W. W. Story Noda ai 
R. xv. (1864) 325 Here you have the two sides—the science 
of medicine, and its obverse, the practice of witchcraft. 1874 
H. R. Reynotps Fokn Bast. viii. 512 Sin cannot be ex- 
plained away as a mistake, as an illusion, as the obverse of 


good, ae af 
3. Logic. A proposition obtained as the result of 
obversion. 1896 [see Osversion 2]. 


Obversely (fbvsc1sli), adv. [f. prec. + -L¥ 2. 
In Nat. Hist. after mod.L. odvers2.} In an obverse 
form or manner ; with an adj. of shape = Os- 2. 

17sz Sir J. Hire //rst. Aninz. 565 The tailed Vesper. 
tilio, with a foliated and obversely cordated nose, 1753 
Cuampers Cycl. Supp. s. v. Leaf, Obversely ovated Leaf,.. 
a leaf of the same figure with the ovated leaf, only fixed to 
the petiole by its smaller end, /é7¢. Botany Tab. 2, Leaves 
. Obversely-cordated. 1849 JoHNSTON in ’70c, Lerw. Nat. 
Club Il. No. 7. 368 An ey conoid elongated vesicle, 
1869 Fas. Mills Hum. Mind V1. xxiii. 324 note, And ob- 
versely, if a person acts [etc.]. 

Obversion (fbvs‘1fon).  [ad. L. obversion-ent, 
n. of action from odvertcre to OBVERT. ] 

1, The action of turning towards some person or 


thing. 1864 in WrnsTeR. 


OBVERT. 


2. Logic. A form of immediate inference in which, 
by changing the quality, from one proposition 
another is inferred, haying a contradictory predicate. 
Also called PERMUTATION. 

18.. Bain Educ. as Se. in Cyct. Se#.(U.S.)1. 539 The most 
searching equivalence of verbal forms is Obversion, or the 
stating of a fact from its other side. 1896 J. WELTON J/an. 
Logic (ed. 2) 1. mi. iii. 251 Obversion is a change in the 
quality of a predication made of any given subject, whilst the 
import of the judgment remains unchanged. The original 

roposition is called the Obvertend, and that which is 
inferred from it is termed the Obverse. 

3. The formation of an obverse or counterpart. 

1892 Daily News 3 Sept. 3/3 There is no need .. to insist 
that in the matter of mind, this distinct obversion should 
exist, which nature demands not. 

Obvert (pbviit,,v. [ad.L. obvert-ére to turn 
towards or against, f. 04- (OB- 1a, b) + vertére to 
tum.] 

Tl. trans. To turn (something) towards; to 
place fronting. Ods. 

1623 CockEraM, Oduert, to turne against one. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud. Ef. vi. vii. 309 ‘The rooms of canation 
in the Summer, he obverts unto the Winter ascent, that is, 
South-East. 1686 Goap Celest. Bodies 1. xv.95 The Lunar 
Light being obverted towards us..in the Quadrates. 178% 
Westey /i’ks. (1572) IV. 211 If the northern hemisphere be 
obverted to the sun longer than the southern. 

+ 2. To turn (a thing) in a contrary direction. 

1646 Sir T. Browne send. /p. 60 If wee place a Needle 
touched at the foote of tongues or andirons, it will obvert or 
turne aside its lyllie or North point, and conforme its cuspis 
or South extreme untotheandiron. 1657 TomLinson Kerou's 
Disp. 131 That the manner of preparation and mixtion be 
not obverted thereby. 

3. Logic. Yo change the quality of (a proposi- 
tion) in the way of OBVERSION. 

1896 J. WELTON Jan. Logic (ed. 2) 1. 1. iii. 251 The one 
simple rule for obverting any proposition :—Negative the 
predicate and change the quality, but leave the quantity un- 
altered, 

Hence Obve:rted f//. a. 

1664 Evetyn Sylva (1670) 20 Place to warm south, or the 
obverted pole. 1896 J. WrLton Man. Logic (ed. 2) I. ut. 
iii. 249 The corresponding forms with negative predicates 
are termed the Obverted Converse, the Obverted Contra. 
positive, and the Obverted Inverse. 

[ad. L. 06- 


Obvertend g:bvaitend. Logic. 
vertend-us, geruniive of olvertére : see prec.] The 
proposition to be obverted. 

1896 [see OBVERSION 2). 

_t O-bviate, pp/.a. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. obviat- 
us, pa. pple. of obetdre : see next.) = OBVIATED. 


1671 True Voncon/. 12 This is already obviat by the Lord's 
own deterniination. 

Obviate pbvielt, v. [f. L. odvéa-, ppl. stem 
of olviare to meet, withstand, oppose, prevent, f. 06 
against + via way. Cf. F. obvier (14thc., Godef. |.] 

+1. ¢rans. To meet, encountcr; hence, to with- 
stand, oppose (a person or thing). Ods. 

1600-9 Rowtanns A’naue of Clubbes 27 As on the way 
I Itinerated, A Rurall person I Obniated, Interogating times 
Transitation. 1654 Ear. Mowm., tr. Beutivoglio’s Warrs of 
Flanders 326 (He] advanced suddenly with .. 300 Foot to 
obviat him. 1695 J. Epwarps Perfect. Script. Ded., You 
obviated their folly .. with a profound wisdom. 1702 J. 
Locan in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. 1X. 84 Vo obviate those 
three unworthy charges..I have taken all proper courses. 

2. To meet and dispose of or do away with (a 
thing); to clear out of the way; to prevent by 
anticipatory measures. 

1598 Yonc Diana 338 So did she obuiate this doubt with 
a sudden remedie. 1656 Cromwect Sf. 17 Sept. in Carlyle, 
That I might .. advise with you about the remedies and 
means to obviate these dangers. 1692 Bentiey Boyle Lect. 
243 {This} will obviate and preclude the most considerable 
objections of our adversaries. 1751 Jounson Mamdler No. 
148 P11 But how has he obviated the inconveniences of old 
age? 1804 Lp. Ettrnporovcu in East's Nep. V. 254 The 
defect. .cannot..be obviated in the manner suggested. 1868 
Rocers Pol, Econ. iv. (1876) 38 ‘The risk of transporting 
money from one country to another has been obviated by 
the use of. . Bills of Exchange. 

+b. To anticipate, forestall. Ods. 

1712 Appison Set. No. 367 ? 4 If Ido not take care to 
obviate some of my witty Readers, they will be apt to tell 
me, that my Paper, -is still beneficial (etc.]. 

+3. To lie in the way between. Obs. rare. 

_ 1705 Scarsurcu Euclid 8 A Strait line is That, All whose 
intermedial Parts do obviate the Extreams. 

Obviation (pbvijét-fon).  [ad. L. obviation-em, 
n. of action f. obvidre to OBviate. Cf. OF. 06- 
viacion, -tion (14th c. in Godef.).] The action of 
obviating or preventing, prevention. 

¢1400 Lanfranc’s Cirnrg, 100 A surgian muste panne be 
bisy ..wib obuiacioun defendinge pe lyme, bat noon of be iij 
Causis tofore seid ne come nouxt into be wounde. 1683 E. 
Hooker I’ref. Pordage's Mystic Div, 64 Vy waie .. of ob- 
Viation, pra:vention, prazoccupation, and anticipation. 1890 

7imes 20 June 5/1 The obviation of all cause of quarrel be- 
tween Germany and England is..an object of great price. 

Obvious (gbvias), a. [f. L. odvi-us in the 


Way, meeting, obvious (f. ob against + via way) + 
-OUS. 

1. Lying or standing in the way ; placed in front 
of, or over against ; fronting. Ods. or arch. 

1603 Drayton Bar, Warres vi. ci, No more rejoycing in 


the obvious Light. 1609 C. Butter Fem. Afon. i. (1623) 
Biv, They [the horns of the bee] serue to giue warning in 


4] 


the darke. .of any obuious thing quicke or dead that might 
offend her. 1635 Swan Sfec. 4. (1670196 As in a broken 
looking-glass, every part will show the shadow of that face 
which is obvious to it, 1654 H. L’Estrance Chas. / (1655) 
3 Paris being obvious to him, and in his way to Spain, he 
delaid there one day. 1705 J. Puities Splendid Shilling 80 
So her disembowell’d web Arachne .. spreads, Obvious to 
vagrant flies. 1744 Akensipe Pleas. (mag. u. 116 They 
strike In different lines the gazer’s obvious eye. 1814 Cary 
Dante (Chandos Ci.) 238 From her.. The appellation of that 
star, which views Now obvious, and now averse, the sun. 

+2. Exposed or open ¢o (action or influence) ; 
liable. Ods. 

1601 Dasiet Civ. Wars (1609) v1. cii, Such as obvious unto 
hatred are. 1647 Litty Chr. As!rol. clx. 672 It renders the 
Native obvious to many discommodities. 1669 WoRLIDGE 
Syst, Agric. (1681) 169 If your Garden be obvious to the cold 
winds. 1710 STEELE /at/er No. 244 ? 7 The Pedant is so 
obvious to Ridicule. 1760-72 H. Brooxe Fool of Qual. 
(1809) 111. 13 She was artless, and obvious to seduction. 

+ 3. Coming in one’s way, met with; frequently 
met with or found ; commonly occurring. Odés. 

1586 W. Weosse Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) 26 The Latinists, 
which are of greatest fame and most obuious among vs. 
1638 Sin T. Hersert Trav. (ed. 2) 25 Suffer me..to tell 
you of a fish or 2, which in these seas were obvious. 1695 
Woopwarp .Vat. //ist. Earth 1. (1723) 9 The next Quarry, 
or Chalk-pit..these are so ready and obvious in almost all 
Places. 1760-72 H. Brooxe Fool of Qual. (1809) II]. 100 
Though your women were as obvious to my walks as yonder 
pavement. , 

4. Plain and open to the eye or mind, clearly 
perceptible, perfectly evident or manifest; palpable. 

1635 QuarLes Lyibl. 1. xi. (1718) 105 My floor is not so 
flat, so fine, And has more obvious rubs than thine. 1651 
Hospes Govt. & Soc, ili. § 31.56 Things present are obvious 
to the sense, things to come to our Reason only. 1692 

3ENTLEY Boyle Lect. ix. 328 Racked and wrested from its 
obvious meaning. 1736 Leoni tr. Alberti'’s Archit. 1. 31/2 
If you make it in Winter, it is obvious that the Frost will 
crack it. 1793 Burkk Obs. Conduct Minority Wks. 1842 1. 
627 It appears obvious to me, that one or the other of those 
two great men, that is, Mr. Pitt or Mr. Fox, must be 
minister. 1805 Evucenia pi Actos .Vuns of Desert 1. 68 A 
small palisade, not obvious to the sight. 1858 BuckLe 
Creilis. (1873) 1}. viii. 491 His predecessors in this matter 
had neglected their obvious duty. 

b. Zool. Plainly distinguishable, clearly visible, 
evident, as av obvious marking or stripe. opposed 
to obscure. 

Obviously (gbviasli), adv. [f. prec. + -L¥ 2.] 

+1. By the way, in passing, incidentally. Ods. 

1627-77 Fettuan Kesolves u. xiviii. 254 He that hath 
inspection therein but by the by and obviously. 

2. In a clearly perceptible manner, evidently, 
plainly, manifestly. 

1638 Six T. Hersert 7rav. (ed. 2) 304 Texts of holy Writ 
obviously writ or painted. 1668 Hace Pref. Rolle's Abridgm, 
bij, Other matters more obviously deducible by Argumenta- 
tion. 1748 Anson's Voy. ii. i. 302 The other two Islands 
were obviously enough incapable of furnishing us with any 
assistance. 1872 Brack Adv. Phaeton ili, Arthur .. was 
obviously in a bad temper. 

Obviousness (p‘bviasnés). [f.as prec. +-NESS.] 

+1. The state or condition of being exposed or 
open 40; openness, cxposure, liability. Ods. 

1669 Woriipce Syst. Agric. (1681) 169 According to the 
height of the Pole, nature of the ground, and obviousness 
to Winds. @ 1677 Hace Print. Orig. Man... viii. 362 In 
respect of its vicinity and obviousness to Observation, 1841 
Trencu Parables xxviii. (1864) 467 The obviousness of the 
widow [in the East]. .toall manner of oppressions and wrongs, 

2. The quality of being clearly perceptible; the 
state or condition of being easily seen or under- 


stood; plainness or openness to the eye or mind. 

1671 J. Wesster JJeftadlogr. i. 17 Where obviousness and 
easiness are awanting to know the subject. 1704 Norris 
fdead World 11. ili. 158 Some are thought to write clearly 
merely through the easiness and obviousness of their matter. 
1864 Bowen Logic x. 338 Omitting nothing on account of its 
seeming triviality and obviousness. 1885 Law Times 
LXXVII1. 2090/2 It has been remarked, with equal truth 
and obviousness, that fetc.]. 

+ Obvi'scate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L.ob- (OB- 1b) 
+utscdre to smcar.] ¢ranzs. To smear over; to 
smooth as with a slimy coating ; to mollify. 

1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Confit. xix. 833 Sweet things.. 
obviscate aud blunt its saline Acrimony. 1710 ‘T. Futter 
Pharm, Extemp. 35 It .. obviscates, and miollifies and 
restrains their [fermenting particles of the blood] impetuous 
Torrent in the small Canals. 

+ O-bvolate,v. Obs.rare-°. [f.L.0b- (Ox- 1b) 
+volare to fly.] (See quot.) So + Obvola‘tion. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Olvolate, to flie against. 1658 
Puu.tirs, Olvolation, a flying against. 

Obvolute (gbvdllut), a. Bot. [ad. L. obvoliie- 
us, pa. pple. of obvolvére: see next.] (See quots.) 

1760 J. Lee fntrod. Got. wt. xvi. (1765) 207 Obvolute, 
rowled against each other; when their respective Margins 
alternately embrace the strait Margin of the opposite Leaf. 
1835 Linptey /atrod. Bot. (1848) 11. 374. 1870 Bentley 
Man. Bot. (ed. 2) 143 If the half of one conduplicate leaf 
receives in its fold the half of another folded in the same 
Inanner, the vernation is half equitant or obvolute. 1880 
Gray Struct. Bot. 139. 

Obvolution (pbvllzfan). rare. [ad. L. 06- 
volition-em a wrapping round, enveloping, n. of 
action f. obvolvére: see OBVOLVE.] The wrapping 
or folding of a bandage round a limb; also, ta 
fold, twist, or turn (of something coiled). 

1578 Banister //ist. Aan vi. 87 In. .their foldes, wrethes 
obuolutions, and Glandules, so much seede is conteined. 


OCCAMISM. 


1649 Butwer Pathomyot. 11. x. 234 Although the Tongue 
may seeme a Muscle because of its wrested obvolutions and 
implications .. yet it is not. 1857 Mayne Exfos. Lex, 
Obvolutio,..applied to the employment of bandages that are 
wrapped round any limb: obvolution. 

Obvolutive (pbvélltiv), 2 [f. L. obvolit., 
ppl. stem of obvolvére (see OBVOLUTE) + -IVE.] = 
OBVOLUTE a. 1886 in Tromas Jed. Dict. 

Obvolve (gbvplv), v. rare. [f. L. obvolvére 
to wrap round, f. 04- (Os- 1 c) + volvére to roll.] 

1. “ans. To wrap round, muffle up; to disguise. 

1623 Cockeram, Oduolze, to fold round about. 1635 Hey- 
woop Hierarch. viii. 497 Tbe doubtfull Oracles. .all things 
obvolved leaue. 1651 Biccs New Disp. ? 288 Obvolved 
with an alien and feavorish odour. 1657 ‘l'omtinsos Kenou's 
Disp. 116 Pill masse..must be obvolved in fine leather. 

+ 2. To cause to roll round or revolve. Ods. 

1649 Butwer Pathomyct. . v. 176 His [the Muscle’s] 
Chords. .with a kind of circular motion obvolve or roll the 
Eye to the greater Angle. P 

Hence Obvo‘lving f//. @., wrapping round; 
spec. in Entom, (see quots.). 

1826 Kirsy & Sp, Entomol. IV. 328 Prothorax..Obvolving, 
when there are neither ora nor suture to separate it from the 
antepectus. /did. 334 Elytra .. Obvolving, when their 
epipleurz: cover a considerable portion of the sides of the 
alitrunk. 

Obvolvent (pbvplvént), 2. [ad. L. obvoleent- 
em, pr. pple. of odvoluére: see prec.] Wrapping 
or folding round ; obvolving: see quot. 

1857 Mavne Expos. Lex., Olvolvens...Folding about ; 
wrapping round ; applied to remedies..which act by afford- 
ing mechanical support, as bandages, etc.: obvolvent. 

Obyte, -ytt, obs. forms of Osit. 

Oc, var. Ac Oés., but; ME. pa.t. of ACHE v. 

| Oca (ovka). Also 9 oeea. [Sp. oca, a. Peru- 
vian occa: cf. Goncalez Vocab. 1608, 262 ‘ Occa, 
cierta rayz llamada assi’.] A name of two South 
American species of Oxalis, O. crenata and O. 
tuberosa, cultivated for their tubers, which resemble 
potatoes ; the former also for its acid leaf-stalks. 

1604 I. G[rimstone] D'Acosta's Hist. Indices 1. XVill. 261 
The Papas and QOcas be the chiefe for nourishment and 
substance. 1688 Sir P. Rycaut tr. Garctlasso’s Peru vi. 
aii, There is another sort which they {Peruvians} call Oca, 
of a very pleasant taste; it is long, and thick as a man’s 
little finger. 1760-72 tr. Juan & Ulloa’s Voy. (ed. 3) I. 
283. 3842 Pricuarp .Vaé. @/ist. Man 431 In the hot plains, 
they planted maize, and the occa, or oxalis. 1880 C. R. 
Marknam Pernuz. Bark 173 Rows of Indian girls .. were 
sitting in the plaza before their little heaps of chn#ius, ocas, 
potatoes, and other provisions. 

Ocam, obs. form of OakuM. 

Ocarina (vkir7na). [f. It. oca goose (in ref. to 
its shape) + -tnal.] A simple kind of musical 
instrument consisting of a somewhat egg-shaped 
terra-cotta body with a whistlce-like mouthpiece and 
finger-holes; its notes are soft and sonorous, but 
it has little compass ; it is made in severai sizes to 
produce variety of tone. 

{1876 Stainer & Barret Dict. Alus. 7., Ocarine (It), a 
series of seven musical instruments made of terra cotta, 
pierced with small holes, invented by a company of per: 
formers calling themselves the Mountaineers of the Apen- 
nines.] 1877 Patent Specif. T. Zach No. 1020 A musical 
wind instrument. . preferably formed of clay,and then baked 
or burnt; it is to be called the ‘Ocarina’, 1883 Gd. Words 
132 Ducks and geese, which are to the loudest .. Cochin 
China, what an ocarina is to a flageolet. 1893 Nation 
(N. Y.) 16 Feb. 129/3 A single player with fife or ocarina. 

Occacion, obs. f. Occasion; var. OccatTion Obs. 

Occéean, obs. form of OCEAN. 

+ Occe‘cate, v. Obs. Also -eec-. [f.L. occacat-, 
ppl. stem of occxcadre or obcewcare to blind, f. ob- 
(Ox: 1b) +cecare, f. cecus blind: cf. OBC.ECATE a, 

The forin in oce- is more in accordance with L. analogies; 
but that in ofc- appears to have been more frequent in med, 
L. as well as in Eng. derivatives.] 

trans. To blind. Hence t+ Oceseated //. a. 

1661 K. W. Conf Charac., Gd. Olt Canse (1860) 60 Like 
an occacated Tobit. 1664 H. More Svnopsis Proph. 532 
Whereas God is said. .to occacate the Jews, or deceive the 
prophets, it is to be understood of the permission of these 
things. 

+ Occezca‘tion. Oss. Also -eec-: see also 
Oscxcation, fad. late L. occacation-cm, n. of 
action f. L. ocewcadre: see prec.) ‘The action of 
blinding ; a blinded condition. 

1608-11 Br. Hatt Occas. Medtt. § 57 It is an addition to 
the misery of this inward occacation, that it is ever joyned 
with a secure confidence. 1691 tr. Emilianne's Frauds 
Rom, Monks (ed. 3) 137 O stupendous occzecation. 

+ O-ecallated, p//. a. Obs. rare—°, [f. L. occal- 
lat-us having a hard skin, callous, pa. pple. of 
*occallare (f. 06- (OB- 1b) + callum bard skin) 
+-ED1.] (See quot.) Hence + Oeeallation, 

1623 Cockeram, Occallated, brawnie, hard. 1658 Puictirs, 
Occallation, a making hard like brawn, 

Occam, obs. form of OAKUM. 

Occamism (p*kimiz’m). [f. name Occam or 
Ockham + -13M.] The doctrine or system of the 
English scholastic philosopher, William of Occam, 
who lived in the first half of the 14th c., called in 
later times the ‘ Invincible Doctor. _ 

Occam was a pupil of Duns Scotus, but rejected and op- 


posed the Realism of his master, forming a new speculative 
sect who revived the tenets of Nominalism. He maintained 


OCCAMIST. 


that general ideas have no objective reality out of the mind, 
but are merely a product of abstraction. His teachings pre- 
pared the way for the overthrow of scholasticism, 

Hence O-ccamist, O-ccamite, a disciple or fol- 
lower of Occam; Occamicstic a. 

1579 Furke Acs. Rastel 752 Brawlings between the Tho- 
mists, and Scotists, Albertists, Occamists. 1657 BaxTrR 
Winding-sheet Pop. § 14 They differ in many hundred 
points, as the writings of the Schoolmen, the ‘homists, and 
Scotists, and Ockamists..do declare. 1837-9 Hatiam Hist. 
Lit. 1. iti. § 69 Masters of arts were bound by oath never to 
teach Ockhamism. 1874 J. H. Buunt Dict. Sects, Occamites, 
the school of English Nominalists, or rather the revivers of 
Nominalism, who followed William of Occham’s lead in the 
first half of the fourteenth century, and whose opposition to 
Realism brought about the decline of scholastic philosophy. 

Occamy (g'kimi). Forms: 6 ochamie, ock- 
amie, occam, 8 ochimy, 8-9 ockamy, occamy, 
(ockumy). [A corrupt form of akomye, alcamy, 
ALCHEMY.] A metallic composition imitating 
silver: cf. ALCHEMY 3. Also atirz. and jig. 

1sg6 Nasue Saffron Walden N ijb, A tongue of copper 
or ochamie (meerely counterfetting silver) such as organe 
pipes and serjeants maces are made of. 1713 STEELE Guard. 
No. 26 P1 This thimble and an occamy spoon. 1755 JOHNSON, 
Ochimy, a mixed base metal, 1857 Sir F. Patcrave Norm. 
& Eng. 11. 839 The dawning spirit of conventional honour 
gilding the ockamy shield of Chivalry. 1864 WV. § Q. 3rd Ser. 
V. 410 This occamy of ridicule elaborated by three of the 
verbal alchemists of the day. 

Occar, obs. form of OcHRE, OCKER. 

+Occa‘se. Obs.rare. [ad. L. oceds-us a falling, 
going down, setting, f. ppl. stem of occtdéye to fall 
down, f. 06- (OB- 1a) + cadére to fall.] Falling, fall. 

1609 Hrywoop Srit. Troy v. xciv, He lights in Lemnos, 
nor can Vulcan die By this occase. 1657 ToMLINsoNn Renon's 
Disp. 323 Asmall .. seed .. follows upon the occase of its 
flowers. | : 

Occasion (fkéi-zan), 56.1 Also 4-5 -ioun, 
-youn, 5 -ione, 5-6 -yon(e, (5 -cion, 6 -cyon, 
-tyon, 6-7 -tion). [ad. L. ocedston-enz falling (of 
things) towards (each other), juncture, opportunity, 
motive, reason, pretext, in late L. also cause; n. 
of action f. occzdtve (see prec.); in F. occasion 
(12-13the. in Hatz.-Darm.) a learned form, which 
at length displaced the popularly descended OF. 
ochetson, ochison, ochoison, north, Vr. oheson, okison, 
ocatson, etc., also OF. achais-, achets-, aches-, achis- 
272, -O1, etc., an-, encheison, etc., ‘occasion, cause, 
reason, moiive, accusation, accident, circumstance’, 
whence the ME. forms AcHESOUN, ANCHESOUN, 
EncHEASoN, CHESOUN.] 

I. 1. A falling together or juncture of circum- 
stances favourable or suitable to an end or pur- 
pose, or admitting of something being done or 
effected; an opportunity. + In early use esp. in 
pregnant sense, Opportunity of attacking, of fault- 
finding, or of giving or taking offence; a ‘handle’ 
against a person. Zo fake occasion, to take ad- 


vantage of an opportunity (to do something). 

1382 Wycuir 2 Avxgs v. 7 Takith heed and seeth, that 
occasiouns [Vulg. occasiones] he sechith azeyns me. — 2Cor. 
xi. 12 That that I do, and I schal do, that I kitte awey the 
occasioun of hem, that wolen occasioun. 1484 Caxton Fadles 
of -E&sop 1. iv, Men .. sekynge occasion to doo some harme 
and dommage to the good. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 17 b, All this he dyd to gyue vs an occasyon of reuerent 
familiarite 1538 Starkey Dialogue England 1. i. 24 Let 
not occasyon slyppe. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. 143 
Of wbich wordes the Apostle toke occasion to make this 
comparison, 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 345 Lill fitter 
occasion of revenge offered it selfe. 1660 Pepys Diary 
6 Dec., I took occasion to go up and to bed ina pet. 1703 
J. Locan in Pa. Hist. Soc. Alent. UX, 230 We take all pos- 
sible care to avoid giving occasions. 1779 J. Moore View 
Soc. Fr. (1789) I. i. 2, I now seize the first occasion of com- 
municating the whole to you. 1799 Harris in Owen J/rg. 
Wellestey's Desp. (1877) 117 Colonel Wellesley’s division 
turning the right flank of the enemy, gave occasion to 
General Floyd ., to disperse a cutchery of infantry. 1825 
BenTHamM ation, Rew. 244 A prime minister has not so 
many occasions for acquiring information respecting farm- 
ing asafarmer. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IIL. 597 Here.. 
we may take occasion to correct an error which occurred at 
Pp. 582, 1879 Froupr Cxvsar ix. 103 Occasions of war had 
been caught at with rich communities. 

b. Personified as a female bald behind; esp. in 
to lake occaston by the forelock: see FoORELOCK 56.2 2. 
c1s9z Mantowe Few of Malta v. ii, Begin betimes ; occa- 
sion’s bald behind. 1606 Bryskett Civ. Life 9 Ifhe may 
once lay hold vpon that locke, which, men say, Occasion 
hath growing on her forehead, being bald behind. 1671 
Mitton P. &.1. 173 Zeal and duty are not slow, But on 
Occasions forelock watchful wait. 1819 SHELLEY Cencé v. i, 
We can escape even now, So we take fleet occasion by the 
hair. 1851 ‘Vennyson To the Queen 31 ‘Yo take Occasion by 
the hand. 

2. A juncture or condition of things, an occur- 
rence, fact, or consideration, affording ground for 
an action or a state of mind or feeling; a reason, 
ground; also, in pregnant sensc, good or adcquate 
reason: = CAvsE sé. 3, 3b 

+ Occasion why =‘reason why’; cf. cause why, Cause sd. 
3c. t Evil occasion,inducement to sin, ‘offence’, ‘stumbling- 
block ’ (= Gr. oxavéador in N. T.). 

€1385 Cnaucer ZL. G. W. 994 Dido, And shortly tolde al 
the occasion Why Dido come in-to that Region. 1489 Cax- 
ton Faytes of A.1. vii. 17 Be not moeued for lytyl occasion. 
1523 Lp. Berners Frotss. 1. cxxxvii. 164 Tyll nowe there 


4.2 


1526 TINDALE Matt. xvii. 7 Wo 
be unto the world because of evill occasions. /é/d. 8 Yffthy 
honde or thy fote geve the occasion of evyll. 1594 La 
Primaud. Fr, Acad, \\, 3 We shall at the least giue them 
Occasion to thinke more seriously of their error. 1613 R. 
Hitt Pathw. Piety Pref., lf ever people .. had occasion to 
praise God, we are they. 1634 Sir T. Hersert Trav. 35 By 
degrees, upon small occasion he beheaded and strangled 
most of them. 1714 Swirt Pres. St. AK Wks. 1755 II. 1. 
210 What occasions the ministry may have given for this 
coldness. 1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa (1811) L xxxvii. 278, 
I beg your pardon..for having given you occasion to remind 
me of the date of your last. 1763 J. Brown Poetry & Mus. 
vii. 141 One of the first Efforts of a growing Politeness is to 
avoid all Occasions of Offence. 1843 Dickens Christmas 
Carol ii, The occasion of its using..a great extinguisher for 
a cap. 

+b. A pretext; an excuse. Obs. 

1388 Wyciir 7422. i. 18 The while on al maner, ethir bi oc- 
casioun [L. per occasionem), ethir bi treuthe, Crist is schewid. 
1444 Rolls of Parlt. V.110/1 That none of the saide officers 
. be occasion or under cdlour of her Offices take none other 
thing. 1596 Srenser F. Q. 1v.x. 13 Delay,.. Whose manner 
was all passengers to stay And entertaine with her occasions 
sly. 1649 Mitton Ezkox. iv. Wks. (1847) 286 All this.. was 
but a mere colour and occasion taken of hisresolved absence 
from the parliament. 

. An occurrence leading to some result ; hence, 
generally, That which produces an effect : = CAUSE 
56.1. Const. of, t that. To give occasion lo, to 
give rise to, to occasion. 

1382 WycurF Josh. xxii. 25 Bi this occasioun 3oure sones 
shulen turne awey oure sones fro the dreed of tbe Lord. 
c¢ 1402 Lypc. Compl. Bl. Ant. 165 Vhought & seknesse were 
occasioun That he tbus layin lamentacioun. 1560 Daustr. 
Steidane's Comm. 49b, Heresies..to the reproch of Christ,.. 
or the which may be an occasion of sedition. 1669 Marvett 
Let. Mayor of Hull Wks. 1776 1. 112 The crowd of business 
.. obliging us to sit both forenoon and afternoon, .. which 
indeed Is the occasion that I have the less vigor left at night. 
1728 Newton Chronol. Amended ii, 205 The expulsion of 
tbe Shepherds by the Kings of Tbebais was the occasion 
that the Philistines were so numerous in the days of Saul. 
1751 JouNnson Rawibler No. 141 P 10 A mistake which had 
given Occasion to a burst of merriment. 1859 TENNYSON 
Geraint 235 A little vext at losing of the hunt, A little at 
the vile occasion, 

b. Something that contributes to produce an 
effect, by providing the opportunity for the efficient 
cause to operate; a subsidiary or incidental cause. 
Distinguished from cazse = ‘efficient cause’ (CAUSE 


58. 5). 

{1ssr T. Witson Logzke 1. 1 itj, Those causes, that are 
fetched farre of, and beeyng but halfe causes, partly and by 
the waye, geue onely the occasion.] 1605 Bacon Adv. 
Learn. 11. x. § 3 It [medicine] considereth causes of diseases, 
with the occasions or impulsions. ¢1705 BERKELEY Com- 
mon-pl. Bk. in Fraser Life (1871) 430 What means Cause 
as distinguish’d from Occasion? Nothing but a being which 
wills, when the effect follows the volition. 1854 De Quincey 
A utobiog. Sk., Coleridge 11. 224 Such were the causes ; but 
the immediate occasion of his departure. .was the favourable 
opportunity..of migrating in a pleasant way. 1860 MANseEL 
Proleg. Log. ix. 301 Experience furnishes if not the cause 
at least the occasion of every object of our cognition. 1871 
Markey £éem. Law § 433 The injury to tbe individual .. 
tbough it is never the cause of the action of a Court of Law 
is tbe occasion of it. 

c. A person who causes or brings about some- 
thing ; esf. one who does so incidentally. 

21548 Hart Chron, Hen. V/1 37 He suspected yt Geralde 
erle ot Kyldare .. was the cause and occasion yt he had no 
succoures nor ayde sent to bim. 1605 VersTEGcAN Dec. 
Lntell. vi. (1628) 185 The Queene of English blood royal, was 
occasion that the depressed English nation was raised againe 
ynto honor and credit. 1680 £staé/. Test 39 He will not 
forget those wbo have been the occasions. .of cruelty. 1711 
STEELE Sfect. No. 136 ? 3 He was the Occasion that the 
Muscovites kept their Fire in so soldier-like a manner. 1814 
SoutHey Roderick xxiv. 255 Vain hope—if all the evil was 
ordained ..And we the poor occasion. 

+d. The action of causing or occasioning. Also 
transf. That which is caused or occasioned. 

21533 Lp. BeRNERS //uon 531 He made his complayntis, 
how by the occasyon of duke Huon of Burdeaux, he bad 
loste .iili. of his nephues. 1g60 Daus tr. Sletdane's Comnt. 
276 They saye it is to be imputed, partly to their owne 
errour, partly to the occasion of others. 1598 B. Jonson 
fv. Man in Hum. w. viii, Witbout adjection of your 
Assistance or Occasion. 1600 SHaxs. 4. Y. L. 1v. i. 178 O 
that woman that cannot make ber fault her husbands occa- 
sion, let her neuer nurse her childe her selfe. 

+4. That which gives rise to discussion or con- 
sidcration ; the subject treated or debated. Ods. 

1615 LatHam Falconry (1633) 91 In the forepart of this book 
I haue written more at large vpon the same occasion. 1618 
Be. Lranparr Let. to Abp. Canterb. in Hales Gold. Rem., 
Since this time the Synod hath been somewhat warmed ; 
for before we were held with small occasions. 1651 Fudler's 
Abel Rediv. Melancthon (1867) 1. 279 Telling them that in 
a general council all occasions, defendings, opinions and 
judgments ought to be free. 


II, 5. A juncture of circumstances requiring 
or calling for action; necessity or need arising 


from circumstances. Const. for (+ of) or 272. 

1576 Freminc Panopl, Epist. 278 Tell me (good friende) 
what occasion constrained you, to seeke accesse hether? 
1596 SHAxs. 1 //ex. JV, 1. 1i. 74 When he had occasion to 
be seene, He was but as the Cuckow is in Iune, Heard, not 
regarded. 1607 — ¥7207 1. i.19 Hauing great and instant 
occasion to vse fiftie Talents. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. 110, 
5000 packs of flower, for a reserve, 1f we should have occa- 
sion of any. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 439? 3 There will be | 
no Occasion for him. 1762-71 H. WacpoLr I ertue's Anecd. 
Paint. (1786) 11. 235 Having frequent occasion to make use | 


was none occasion why. 


OCCASION. 


of enamel. 1802 Mar. Epcewortu Moral T. (1816) 1. xv. 
129 The corrector .. scarcely had occasion to alter a word. 
1884 /élustr. Lond. News 27 Sept. 291/2 There is no occasion 
to call in the magicians, and the astrologers. 1885 Law 
Temes LX XIX. 130/1 Every lawyer who has had occasion 
to thread the labyrinth of the statutes under which London 
is governed. 

+b. A particular, esp. a personal, need, want, 
or requirement. Chiefly in f/. = needs, require- 
ments. Oés. 

1596 SHaks. Merch. V. 1. i. 139 My purse, my person, my 
extreamest meanes Lye all vnlock’d to your occasions. 1665 
Sir T, Herpert Trav. (1677) 174 Seeing the People cut them 
into many sluces, and divert the stream to serve their occa- 
sions. 1740 J. Crarke Educ. Youth (ed. 3) 171 The Latin 
‘Tongue wants Words to answer a great many of our modern 
Occasions. 1752 Fietpixnc Avmielia m1. vii, He had not a 
shilling left to spare from his own occasions. 1795 NELSON 
19 July in Nicolas Disf. (1845) Il, 57 A total deprivation of 
sight for every common occasion in life is the consequence 
of the loss of part of the crystal of my rigbt eye. 1806-7 
J. Beresrorp Miseries Hum. Life (1826) v. Concl., I hope 
you can contrive to suit them to iny occasions. 

+6. That which one has need to do; necessary 
business; a matter, piece of business, business 
engagement. Chiefly in f/, Affairs, business. Oés. 

1594 NasHe Unjfort. 7 rav. 28 No interpleading was there 
of opposite occasions. 1607 Statutes in Hist. va 
Gram. Sch. (1892) 57 Sucche as .. have occasion with the 
governours. 1609 WV. Riding Rec. (1884) 1. 173 They going 
about their occasions. 1636 EarL or MANcHESTER In Buc- 
clench MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 276 My occasions are 
so many as I know not whether they will give me any leave 
to see the country this summer. 1679 G. R. tr. Boyatuau's 
Theat, World t. 41 They employed themselves about their 
lawful occasions. @a1713 Ettwoop Autobicg. (1714) 7o You 
are discharged, and may take your Liberty, to go about 

our Occasions. 1783 Netson 28 Oct. in Nicolas Desf. (1845) 
ih 83 Six months leave of absence, to go to Lisle, in France, 
on my private occasions. 1840 Barna /ugol. Leg., Leech of 
Folkest., Betake thy self to tby lawful occasions, 

tb. p/, Necessities of nature. Oés. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. [ndia & P.156 Where they do all 
occasions, leaving their Excrements there. 1755 SMOLLETT 
Quix.iv. xx, My master Don Quixote .. eats, drinks, and 
does his occasions like other men. 1789 M. Manan tr. Per- 
sins (1795) 38 mote, It was unlawful to do their occasions or 
to make water in any sacred place. 

IIT. +7. A juncture of circumstances (in itself) ; 
the falling out or happening of anything; a casual 
occurrence ; an event, incident, circumstance. Ods. 

1534 Ervot Doctr. Princes gb, Dooe thou nothyng in 
furie, sens other men knowe what time and occasion is 
meetest forthe. 1602 Sir R. Boyce Diary in Lismore Papers 
Ser. 11. (1887) I. 41 Since my last hear is growne no occasion 
worthy the advertising. @ 1649 WistHRop New Eng. (1853) 
I]. 368 There fell out at this time a very sad occasion. 

+b. gez. The falling out or happening of 
things or events; the course of events or circum- 


stances. Obs. 

1595 SHAKS. Fohx 1. it. 125 With-hold thy specd, dreadfull 
Occasion: O make a league with me, 'till I haue pleas'd 
My discontented Peeres. 1597 — 2 Hen. /V, WwW. i. 72 Wee 
see which way the Streame of Time doth runne, And are 
enforc’d from our most quiet there, By the rougb Torrent 
of Occasion. 

8. A particular casual occurrence or juncture; 
a case of something happening; the time, or 
one of the times, at which something happens; 
a particular time marked by some occurrence or 
by its special character. ‘ Formerly sometimes 
in more general sense, A case, an instance. 

1568 GraFton Chron. I]. 116 Hearyng the king upon an 
occasion to talke of breade. 1573 J. SaNpForp Hours 
Recreat. (1576) 121 When tbere were deade at Milan .. cer- 
tayne noble.. yong men, Alciato made upon that occasion.. 
these wittie verses. 1588 SHans. Z. Z. L.v. ii. 143 Vpon the 
next occasion that we meete. 1693 Evetyn Dela Quint.Compl. 
Gard. 1. 37 It ought to have a Ballustre with some Steps to 
come down into that Garden, which is an Ornament to be 
wish'd for insuch Occasions. 1707 Curios. in Husb. & Gard. 
145 Tbus argues Boyle in several Occasions. 1748 HARTLEY 
Observ. Alan \, ii. 218 These Muscles drawing the Eye out 
on eminent Occasions. 1781 CowPer Frtendshif 148 Soine- 
times occasion brings to light Our friend’s defect long hid 
from sigbt. 1834 Mepwin Angler in Wales 11. 24 Till that 
occasion, I never had known what terror really was. 1883 
Athenzunt 8 Sept. 305/1 An article of his appearing on tbe 
occasion of the death of Gogol. Zo. On the occasion of 
her marriage witb Mr. ——. 

9. An event or function of some special kind. 

a. A religious function or ceremonial ; in Scot- 
land,aCommunion service; the annual, half-yearly, 
or quarterly sacramental season. arch. or Obs. 

1789 A. Witson Poems & Lit. Prose. (1876) 29 It has been 
our custom, on the Tuesday’s night after our Occasion, to be 
hearty over a pint. 1803 A. PrincLe Servi. & Lett. \1840) 
1go Our autumn occasions had been good times to many. 
1844 Sage's Wks. 1. 363 uote, They [servants] were to be 
allowed to attend a certain number of fairs and occasions or 
sacraments during the year, 1892 C. G. M'Crie Worship 
Preslyt. Scot. 311 Vhe adininistration of the Lord’s Supper 
upon what are styled ‘occasions’. 1900 CHaRLoTre Han- 
BurY in Autobiog. (1901) xv. 224 When the Home-going is, 
I want tosay. .‘by desire ’—no flowers;.. Also I would much 
wish a Church of England occasion. fl 

b. A special ceremony or celebration; a ‘ func- 
tion’; an ‘event’. Chiefly col/og. 

1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Culture Wks. (Bohn) II. 374 
Keep the town for occasions, but the habits should be formed 
to retirement. 1870 Dickens /. Drood iii, Vhese occasions 
seein to go off tolerably well without me, Pussy. od. It 
was a great occasion. 


OCCASION. 


IV. Phrases and Comb. 10. ta. By occasion 
of, through the (incidental) operation or agency 
of ; by reason of; on account of; because of. Ly 
occastor that, for the reason that, because. Ods. 

1429 Rolls of Parlt. 1V. 346/2 Be occasion of the seide 
diversite. c14so tr. De Jmitatione 1. xvi. 18 What euery 
man verily is, best is shewid by occasion of aduersite. 
¢ 1460 Fortescve ds. & Lim. Mon. ix. (1885) 129 We haue 
also sene. .somme off the kynges subgettes gyff hym bataill, 
by occasion pat thair livelod and offices were fe grettest off 
be lande. 1560 Davus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 466 ‘| he Arche- 
byshops of Mentz, Trevers and Collon by occasion of the 
bathes met that tyme together. 1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 124 They which by occasion of iournying or unclean- 
nesse could not now celebrate the Passeover. 1667 Pepys 
Diary 13 May, The wrong the credit of this office has 
received by this rogue’s occasion. 

b. + Ly occasion, by chance, casually, incidcnt- 
ally (06s.). Ov or tpon occasion (+ by occasions), 
as occasion or opportunity arises; now and then, 
occasionally. Ov or ufon (+ dy) occasion of, in 
casual or incidental connexion with. 

1560 Davs tr. Steidane’s Comnt. 378 A few daies after, 
Iohn Sleidane, by occasion of talke spake of the same to the 
Emperours Ambassadour. 1562 Coorer Answ. Priv. Masse 
(1850) 46 One of the copies of this answer by occasion .. 
lighted into my hands. ¢1585 R. Browne Answ. Cart- 
wright 3 Vhe prayers may be .. left off by occasions: as 
when the Minister is to preach. 1590 Suaks. Adids. Nw ut. 
i. 150 Nay, | can gleeke vpon occasion. @ 1649 WiNTHROP 
Hist. New Eng. (1853) 11. 26 Mr. Peter by occasion preached 
one Lord’s day. 1665 Sir T. Hersert 7 rav. (1677) 24 Petty 
Islands .. which .. environ, and in a sort defend her upon 
oceasion, 1722 STEELE Sfect. No. 136 #3 Upon occasion of 
the mention of the Batile of Pultowa, I could not forbear 
giving an Account [etc.}. 1844 Lincarp Anglo-Sax. Ch. 
(1858) I. App. K. 369 On occasion of these grants it may not 
be amiss to add a few remarks. 1884 W. F. Norris Thirlby 
Hail ix, She could be extremely generous upon occasion. 

ll. For (on, upon) one’s occasion, on one’s ac- 
count, for one’s sake. 

1656 BraMuact Repéic. v. 221 Had they not reason to well- 
come them..who were come only upon their occasion? 1856 
Emerson Lug. Traéts iii. 41 The traveller..reads quietly the 
Times newspaper, which .. scems to have machinized the 
rest of the world for his occasion. 1860 Pusey A/in. Proph. 

88 Whoso amendeth not on occasion of others, others shall 

amended on occasion of him. 


12. Comé., as occasion-giver. 

1568 GraFton Chron. II. 113 Stephen .. which had bene 
the occasion gever of all the tumults, 

+ Occa‘sion,s4.2 Obs. rare. [ad.L.occasiou-em 
(see prec.), taken as n. of action of occidére in 
sense ‘to go down, set’, for which the actual L. word 
was occasus.] Setting (of the sun). 

1533 BeLcennen Livy 1. (1822) 87 Ane litil afore the occa. 


sioun of the son, /érd. 171 Now was the sonne fast tending 
to his occasion. 

Occasion (gké'gon), uv. [f. Occasion 56.1; 
=F, occasionuer to cause, occasion (15th c. in 
Godef. Comp/.) ; cf. OF . occaszoner to pick a quarrel 
with, to accuse; med.L. occasiéudre to burden 
with occasional taxes.] 

+1. ¢rans. To give occasion to (a person); to 
induce by affording an opportunity or a ground; 
to urge or impel by circumstances; also, to do 
this habitually ; hence, to habituatc, accustom. 

a. to a coursc of action. Odés. 

1530 Proper Dyaloge in Rede me, etc. (Arb.) 134 By the 
meanes wherof I & suche other..are occasioned to theft or 
murder, 1545 Upatt £rasm. Par. Luke xix. 156 This is 
tby date, in wbiche thou art occasioned to emendemente. 
@1555 Latimer Serv. & Nem. (1845) 243 That ye..do. .the 
best that you can to occasion your parishioners to peace. 
1684 1. Matuer Remark, Provid. i. (1890) 4 My children.. 
poor souls, whom I had occasioned to such an end in their 
tender years, when as they could scarce be sensible of death, 

+b. ¢o do something (passing into 2b). Oés. 

1538 Coverpate WV. Fest. Ded., Such ignorant bodies.. 
shall through this small labour be occasioned to attain unto 
more knowledge. 1563 /fouitres 1. Fasting (1859) 294 
Fasting was one of the meanes wherehy Almighty God was 
occasioned to alter the thing which hee had purposed con- 
cerning Ahab. 1590 RecorbE, etc. Gr. Artes (1640) 405 To 
Occasion you to study the better, I will leave this doubt 
wholly to your owne search. 1678 Cunwortu /ntel. Syst. 
1, iv. § 13. 225 Aristotle .. was not occasioned to do that .. 
because it was a Doctrine then Generally Received, but 
only because he hada mind, odiously to impute such a thing 
tothe Pythagoreans, — 

2. To be the occasion or cause of (something) ; 
to give ground for, give risc to, cause, bring 
about, esp. in an incidental or subsidiary manner 
(cf. Occaston 56.1 3 b). 

a. With simple obj. 
direct personal obj.) 

1596 Srenser F, Q. vi. i. 12 My haplesse case Is not occa- 
stoned through my misdesert. 1632 J. Haywarp tr. Brondrs 
Evromena 147 Either too light, or too free feeding hath 
occasioned you this dreame. 1665 Perys Diary 2 Jan., 
I occasioned much mirth with a baliet I brought with me. 
1736 Butter nal. 1. iv. Wks. 1874 I. 76 Any course of 
action which will probably occasion them greater temporal 
inconvenience. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 170 Its spray 
mises a great height in the air, occasioning a thick cloud of 
vapours. 1863 Fr. A. Kemsie Xesid. in Georgia Jo, 1 saw 
an advertisement which occasioned me much thought. 3875 
[tere Plato (ed. 2) V. 166 He whose folly is occasioned 

y his own jealousy..is to suffer more heavily. 


b. With 047, and inf. To cause (a person or 


(Sometimes also with in- 


43 


thing) ¢o de or to do something; in fass. To be 
caused or constrained by circumstances. 

1610 Boys /Vks. (1630) 413, I am occasioned here to meet 
a peeuish and vncharitable people. 1717 tr. Frezier's Ioy. 
77 When any Man happens to have a violent Fall, which 
occasions him to bleed at the Nose. 180z Mar. Epcewortn 
oral T. (1816) I. xiv. 109 This occasioned him to be much 
in the shop. 1849 Grote Greece u. lv. (1862) V. 53 It occa- 
sioned them to make indignant remonstrance. 

+c. To give (one) reason to go, to take (one). 

1653 Watton Angler i. 2, I have stretch’d my legs up 
Tottenham Hil to overtake you, hoping your businesse may 
occasion you towards Ware. , 

+3. To employ for one’s occasions or needs, to 
make usc of. Ods. rare—'. 

1632 SPELMAN //ist, Sacrilege (1698) 202, | know a Merchant. 
man .. that bought the Contents of two noble Libraries for 
40S. a piece..this stuff hath he occasioned instead of Grey 
Paper by the space of more than these ten Years [4 guot. 
Jrom Bale, who has occupyed }. 

+4. The pa. pple. was formerly used to intro- 
duce the cause or occasion of a preceding fact ; 
occastoned by, in consequence of. Ods. 

1634 Sir T. Hersert 7rav. 47 [The sbip] sunke and was 
swallowed by the Sands, occasioned by a hole, neglected by 
the Carpenter, /é7d. 185 Some of which..were drowned, 
unable to swim to shore occasioned by age, and violent 
course of the Sea. 1657 R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 27 Our 
locks too..will rust in the wards..and all this occasion’d by 
the moistness of the Air. 1725 De Foe Joy, round World 
(1840) 117 The Indians’ dwellings. . were allat a distance from 
the river, occasioned .. by tbe rivers overflowing the flat 
grounds near its banks. 

Hence Occa‘sioning 7'6/, 56. and ppl. a. 

1632 Star Chaimb, Cases (Camden) 144 M* Broughton and 
MF® Young were both to be sentenced, the one for makinge 
the disturbance, and the other for occasioning of it. 1683 
Brit. Spec. 188 An easy Excise..upon such Commodities, as 
naturally tend to the occasioning of Pride, Idleness, Luxury. 
1817 Co.rrince Liog. Lit. 50 He admits five agents, or 
occasioning causes. 

Occa‘sionable, 2. rare. [f. Occasion v. + 
-ABLE,] Capable of being occasioned or caused; 
likely to be occasioned. 

@ 1677 Barrow Seri. Wks. 1686 ITI. xiii. 143 This Practice 
will fence us against immoderate displeasure occasionable by 
mens hard opinions. 

Occasional (gka-ganal), a. (s6.) [f. Occasion 
S6.1 4 -au; ef. late L. occasténaliter as occasion 
arises, F. occastonuel (1718 in Dict. Acad.).] 

+1. That happens or arises casually or inci- 


dentally; casual. Os. 

1568 GraFrton Chrou. II. 109 The stealyng of their Apples, 
and their other occasional] danmazges. 1654 Eart Monn. 
tr. Bentivoglio's Warrs of Flanders 362 He said. .that the 
tumults..might be caused by some occasional confusion. 

2. Happening or operating on some particular 
occasion; limited to specific occasions; arising 
out of, required by, or made for, the occasion. 

Occasional Conformity, Conformist: see CoxFormity 3, 
Conrormist 2; tOccastonal bill = Occasional Conformity 
Bill. Occaszonal cause combines the meanings ‘ operating 
on a particular occasion’ and ‘serving as an occasion or 
secondary cause’: see quots, under sense 4, and cf. Occa- 
SIONALISSI. 

a1631 Donne in Select. (1840) 27 For other occasional 
points, the Church had need of a continual assistance of the 
Spirit of God. 1662 Heyuin //ist, Ref IL. 35 The sacrifice 
a Noah as it was remarkable, so it was occasional. 16977 
W. Hussarp Narrative 1. (1865) 247. By his occasional 
going from the Sermon, being forced thereunto by the 
Extremity of the Toothach, 1911 Swirr Left. III. 265 
‘They say the Occasional bill is brought to-day into the 
honse of lords. 1776 Avam Smitu HY. N. 1. ii, (1869) 1. 306 
Gold and silver which he would otherwise have been obliged 
to keep by him for answering occasional demands. 1790 

BURKE Fr, Kev, 301 The vice of the ancient democracies... 
was, that they ruled..by occasional decrees, psephisinata. 
1825 Benstuam ation, Rew. 5 With regard to rewards, the 
most important division is into occasional and permanent. 

b. Of a speech, literary composition, religious 
service, etc.: Produced on, or intended for, a 
special occasion, Hence Occasional speaker, 
writer, etc., onc who delivers occasional speeches 
or writes occasional verses, pamphlets, etc. 

1687 Drynen /f/ind & £. 1. 339 Yet all those letters were 
not writ to all, Nor first intended, but occasional Their 
absent sermons. 1701 Stanley's Hist. Philos. Viog. 4 Their 
Doctrines, |_eiters, Occasional Speeches. 1779-81 JolNson 
L. P., Dryden Wks. 1. 389 In an occasional performance 
no height of excellence can be expected. 1849 Macautay 
Hist. Eng. x. U1. 642 It. sustains, better perhaps than any 
occasional service which has been framed during two 
centuries, a coniparison with. .the Book of Common Prayer. 
1883 Afanch. Guard. 22 Oct. 5/4 Some of his verses are 
purely occasional and have no claim to stability. 1894 
Westu, Gaz. 5 Mar. 3/1 He is..one of the very best 
occasional speakers in England. No one is quicker at 
seizing the spirit of an occasion. 

e. Of an article of usc, building, piece of furni- 
ture, etc.: Made or constructed for the occasion ; 


adapted for usc on special occasions. 

1760-72 H. Brooxe Fool of Qual. (1809) III. 84 [We bored] 
a large hole in the side of our ship..for which we had an 
occasional plug prepared. 1813 Chvou.in Anu. Keg. 51 The 
occasional saloon was singularly novel and beautiful. 1875 
Carpentry & Join. 115 A loo, or occasional table. 18 
Westnz. Gaz, 21 June 7/1 The chair that the Queen sat in 
during the service was a Chippendale occasional Spanisb 
mahogany chair. . 

d. Of persons: Acting or employed for the 
occasion or on particular occasions. 


OCCASIONALLY. 


1759 Ann. Reg. 140 That the occasional proctors take all 
possible care that order..be observed. 1771 in Pry. Lett. 
Lad, Malmesbury 1870) 1. 233 An occasional maid of Louisa’s, 
who supplies the place of her own when she is absent with 
Gertrude. 1785 Pacey A/or, Pros. (1818) 11. 430 Loose ranks 
of occasional and newly-levied troops. a 1859 Macautay 
fist. Eng, xxiii, V.14 ‘The occasional soldier is no match 
for the professional soldier. 

3. Happening as an occasion presents itself, but 
without certainty or regularity; taking place, 
occurring, or met with now and then. 

1630 [implied in Occasionatty 3). @1715 Burnet (J), 
According to many occasional reflections dispersed in other 
places of Scripture concerning it [the flood]. 1828 WresTER 
s. v., We make occasional remarks on the events of the age. 
1849 Macautay //ist. Eng. iii. 1. 293 In spite of the occa- 
sional murmurs of the Commons. 1865 Livincstone Zambesi 
v. 108 With the exception of an occasional leopard, there are 
no beasts of prey to disturb domestic animals. 1878 L. P. 
Merepitu 7eeth 65 The human teeth have doubtless been 
subject through all time to occasional disease. 1881 J. 
Russet /faigs vy. 105 An occasional raid upon his neigh- 
bour's moveables. 

4. Constituting or serving as the occasion or 
incidental cause; rarely const. of. Occasional 
cause (Alelaph.), (a) a secondary cause whereby 
or whereupon the primary or efficient cause comes 
into operation; (4) in the Cartesian philosophy: 
see OccaS10NALISM. 

(1646 Sik T. Browne Psend. EZ. (J.), The ground or occa- 
sional origin hereof. 1662 J. Cuanpter Van /felmont’s 
Ortat. 119 Second, partaking causes, also free mediating 
con-causes, and occasionall ones accompanying them: over 
all which..God is..the totall, immediate, and independent 
cause. 1729-41 Cuampers Cycé. sv. Cause, The motions .. 
of the soul and body, are only Occastonal Causes of what 
passes in the one or the other. a@1850 Rosset Dante & 
Circ. 1. (1874) 124 Deem thou nothing else occasional Of my 
long silence. 1854 Ferrier /ast. Metaph. 476 Uhe Cartesian 
doctrine of occasional, as distinguished from efficient causes. 
1892 Daily News 24 Mar. 5/7 The ‘ occasional’ question— 
using the adjective in the metaphysical sense—is a question 
about wages. 

B. sé. +1. An occasional speech or writing. 
{Chiefly f/.) Ods. 

1655 Futcer Ch, /fist. x1. x. §87 Hereat Mr. Dod ..fell into 
a pertinent and seasonable discourse (as more better at occa- 
sionals). 1682 Lp. Nortn (¢/¢/e) Light in the Way to Paradise, 
with other occasionals. i 

2. collog, An occasional workman, ete. (cf. 
Casuat B. 3). 

1892 fall Mall G.6 Apr. 2/2 There is no way of meeting 
both cases at once except by discriminating between the 
regulars and the occasionals. : 

Hencc Occa‘sionalness (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 

Occasionalism (gkéi-zanaliz’'m). [f. prec. + 
-IsM, after G. occasfonalismus.] The doctrine of 
the Cartesian philosopher Geulincx which ac- 
counted for the interaction of mind and matter by 
supposing that on occasion of every volition God 
produces a corresponding movement of the body 
and on occasion of every affection of the body 
a corresponding idea ; mind and body thus stand- 
ing to one another in the relation of occasional 


causes, 

1842 in Branne Dict. Sci, etc. 1867 J. 11. Stirtine tr. 
Schweglter's Hist. Philos. (ed. 9) 167 The philosophy of 
Malebranche..in its single leading thought that we see and 
know all things in God, demonstrates itself to be, like the 
occasionalism of Geulinx, a special atternpt to overcome the 
dualism of the Cartesian philosophy on its own principles 
and under its own presuppositions. 1884 tr. Lotze’s Metaph, 
114 The first assumption would only have led back to the 
embarrassments of Occasionalism. 

Occasionalist (gké'zanilist). 

+1. An occasional conformist. Ods. 

1705 Char. of a Smoker in Harl. Afise. (1808) X1. 30 He 
. makes an interest against the Occasional bill, because he 
is a sort of an occasionalist himself. 

2. One who holds the doctrine of Occasionalism. 

1776 Burke Corr., Let. to Fohn Bourke (1844) 1. 112 Our 
love to the occasionalist, but not server of occasions. 1838 
Blackw. Mag. XLUV.234 From Aristotle, down through his 
scholastic followers, past the occasionalists and pre-estab- 
lished harmonists. 1879 Hux Ley /fusue ix. 166 The suc- 
cessors of Descartes either found themselves obliged, with 
the Occasionalists, to call in the aid of the Deity, or {etc.]}. 

attrib. 1891 Athenzum 10 Jan. ¢5/2 It contains ., much 
inforination about the great Occasionalist thinker (Geulinex]. 

Hence Occa‘sionali‘stic ¢., of or peitaining to 
Occasionalists or Occasionalism. 

1884 Merz Leibniz 1. v. 100 He admits its advance on the 
. occasionalistic theory of Descartes. 

Occasionality (gké:zaneliti). [f,OccastonaL 
+-ITy.] The quality or fact of being occasional 
(in various senses); esp. of being prepared, com- 
posed, or ‘ got up’ for the occasion. ‘ 

1767 A. Campnnis Lexiph. (ed. 2) 48 He was disgusted at 
..the occasionality and ainbittousness of her dress. @ 1822 
Suet.ey in Bagehot Lit. Stud. (1879) 1. 76 From the occa- 
sionality of its impulses, it will often seem silly. 1837-9 
Hatiam Hist. L7t. 1. viii. § 44 From their occasionality or 
want of merit, far the greater part have perished. 

Occasionally (gk2'-zanali), adv. [f. Occa- 
SIonAL+LY 2 Cf. L. occasioualiter, F. occaston- 


nellement.| ; 
+1. By chance, casually, accidentally. Obs. 
162z Relat. Eng. Plant. Plymouth in Arber Pilgrim 
Fathers (1897) 446 The house was fired occasionally by 
spark that flew into the thatch. 1654 GATAKER Disc. Afol. 


[See -1st.] 


OCCASIONARILY. 


64 Casting mine eye occasionallie on this Varlet’s Postscript, 
I chanced to light..on the Allegations of two Autors, 1718 
ATTERBURY Serm. (1737) 11. 191 He appeared to them .. 
sometimes at places where he had hefore appointed to meet 
them, sometimes occasionally, as they were travelling on the 
way. 

2. On, for, or with a view to, some particular 
occasion; on certain particular occasions; when 


occasion arises, Obs. exc. dial. 

a 1632 G. Hexsert Priest to Temple xxvii, He ., inter- 
mingles some mirth in his discourses occasionally, according 
to the pulse of the hearer. 1678 Cupwortu /vtel/. Syst. 1. 
iv. § 22. 393 Philo hereupon, occasionally cites this Remark- 
able Testimony of Philolaus the Pythagorean, 1756 Joun- 
son Life Browne Wks. 1V. 592 A treatise which seems to 
have heen occasionally written. 1776 G. Semete Sutlding 
tin Water 18 The Rods were in three Pieces. . which screwed 
together occasionally. a@1791 Westry Dress v.i. Wks. 1822 
1X. 48 Our Saviour once occasionally said, ‘ Behold they 
who wear gorgeous apparel are in kings’ courts’. 188: 
Leic. Gloss., Occasionally, wpon occaston arising ; if neces- 
Sary. 
+b. On the occasion of something else happen- 
ing or being done, incidentally. Ods. 

1657 Heyuin //ist. Ref I. 20 Whose Fortunes and Estates 
have heen occasionally and collaterally confirmed in Parlia- 
ment. dd. 24 Reformations which were inade occasionally 
in that faulty Church. 1667 Mitton ?. Z. vin. 556 As one 
intended first, not after made Occasionally. 1684 Scanderbeg 
Rediv. iii. 25 heading, Wherein occasionally is given a Brief 
Account of the Reign of King Casimir. 

3. Now and then, at times, sometimes. 

1630 Bratruwait Zug. Gentleut. 449 Such as these .. shall 
wee occasionally encounter withall, in our readings. 1751 
Pattock Peter Wilkins (1884) 11. xvii. 188 To sweep round 
the whole country, and take all the towns in our way, and 
occasionally enter the middle parts, as the towns lay coin- 
modious. 1814 D. Stewart Hin, ATind 11. i. § 3. 89 All 
of these writers have .. been occasionally misled in their 
speculations. 1884 Par Zustace 7 Occasionally..his eye.. 
had rested on the motionless form of a salmon-fisher. 

+ Occa‘sionarily, a/v. Obs. rare. [f. asnext 
+ -LY2.] (From something) as the ‘ occasional 


cause’, 

¢1449 Pecock Refr. u. iv. 158 The yuelis whiche occa- 
sionarili comen out fro the having .. of profitable craftis. 
Lbid, 11. xi. 340 Which comen occapionarili oonli hi it. 

+ Occa'sionary,a. Obs.rare—". [f. Occasion 
5b,1 +-ary.} Occasional, made for particular 


occasions. 

1702 Farquuar (é7¢/e) Love and Business: In a Collection 
of Occasionary Verse and Epistolary Prose. 

+ Occa‘sionate, /7/. a. Obs. Also 5 -at. [ad. 
med.L. occasténdt-us, pa. pple. of occastondre, f. 
occaston-ent Occasjon.] a. Occasioned, brought 
about. b. = Occastonat 4. 

1471 Riprey Comp. Alch. ut. xvi.in Ashm. (1652) 143 Fyre 
occasionat we call Innaturall. J/ézd¢. xvii, By help of fyre 
Occasionate. 1657 G, Starkey Helizont's Vind. 73 Its 
efficient and continent causes, the material and occasionate. 

+ Occa'sionate,v. Os. [f. med.L. occastonat-, 
ppl. stem of occasténdre: see prec.) ¢rans. 
= OCCASION v, I, 2. 

1545 Raynotp Byrth Mankynde Prol. Bj, It doth occa- 
tionat any man to be the moore prompt, redy, and wyllyng 
to take payne, when he is assuryd .. of the proffet, pour- 
poose, and fruict therof commynge. 1§70 Levins J/anip, 
42/6 To Occasionate, occastonare. 1596 H. CLarHam Briefe 
Bible 1. 234 Who desires not onely to do good my selfe, but 
also to occasionate your good by others. 1640 QuaRLEs 
Enchiridion (1641) u. xl, If therefore thou doe evill, thereby 
to occasionate a Good, thou laist a bad foundation for a good 
building. 1647 H. Morr Song of Soul wt. iii. 1. xxxiv, The 
lowest inay occasionate much ill. 

+ Occa'sionately, av. Obs. rare. [f. 
OccasIon ate ffl, a. +-L¥ *.] Inamanner brought 
about by some occasion or secondary cause. 

1609 Be. W. Bartow Answ. Nameless Cath. 135 Not in- 
tentionately from the Subiect, but occasionately by the vice 
of the Ohiect. ; c 

+ Occa‘sionative, 2. Ods. [f. as Occasion- 
ATE Uv. + -IVE.] Serving as occasion or cause, esp. 
as incidental cause. Hence +Occa‘sionatively 
adv., in an occasionative manner. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 165 Eyther immediatly 
or mediatly,..directly or indirectly, principally or occasion- 
atyuely. 1655 tr. Sanderson's Promissory Oaths iii. § 11. 85 
As they may he impeditive of good, or causative, or at the 
least (for we may use such words) occastonative, of evill, 
a@ 1693 UrqunarTt Radelais ut. xxiii, 193 In these. .things.. 
there may be somewhat occasionative of the. . Yell, 

Occasioned (gké-zand), pa/. a. [f. Occasion 
sé. and v.+-ED.] a. Caused, brought about, esp. 
indirectly; t+ having a ground or reason (oés.). 


+b. Accustomed (0és.). 

1§76 Newton Lewninie’s Complex. (1633) 221 The merry 
convocation heing dissolved. .[they] have eftsoones returned 
to their old nature, wonted manners, and occasioned gravity. 
1631 R. H. Arraigum. Whole Creature x. § 1. 78 Though 
he abstained froin all pleasant bread .. in his occasioned 
humiliation, for one and twenty dayes. 

IIence tOcca‘sionedly aév., with occasion or 


cause, with ground or reason. 

1631 R.H. Arraigniz, Whole Creature vit. 53 Whom at 
last you will occasionedly curse, /did. xii § 4. 135 Wee 
occasionedly exclaiine on these Impostors. 

Occa‘sioner. Now rare. [f. Occasion v. + 
-ER 1] One who or that which occasions. 

1494 Fasyan Chroz. vu. 368 He..commaunded..toendyte 
all suche persones as were occacyoners and executours of 
that dede. 1539 Taverner Lrasim. Prov.(1545)12b, Certayne 
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philosophers..plucked oute theyr owne eyes, bycause they 
were the occasioners and prouokers of all euyl! affections 
and lustes. @1656 Hates Gold, Rem. 1. (1673) 109 Those 
things that were occasioners of his sin. 1682 ScaRLETT 
Exchanges 286 The Acceptant, as the wilfull occasioner 
thereof, is obliged to make good all the loss; ?a 1800 
Famie Douglas vii. in Child Ballads vu, cciv. F. (1890) 
98/1 ‘Thou wast the first occasioner Of parting ny gay lord 
and me. 

+ Occa'sionet. Ods. nonce-wd. [f. OccASIon 
sb. +-ET.] A small occasion. 

1592 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. (1593) 68 It is a Courtly 
feate, to snatch the least occasionet of aduantage, with 
a nimble dexteritie, ; 

Occa‘sionless, a. rare. Without occasion. 

1631 R. Byrietp Doctr. Satd. 194 Who disperseth his.. 
conceites upon an occasion occasionlesse. 

+ Occa‘sive, a. Obs.rare. [ad. late L. occasiv- 
zs, f£. occds-, ppl. stem of occidtre to go down, set: 
see -IVE.] Pertaining to the setting sun, western. 

1802 O. Grecory Astron. 81 Amplitude is... either north 
and south, or ortive and occasive. 

+ Occa‘tion. Os. rare. Also 5-cioun. [ad. 
L. occatton-em, n. of action f. occare to harrow.]} 
Harrowing. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. xu, 11 Summen seyn the benes 
satioun In placis coold is hest to fructifie, On hem yf me 
do noon occasioun [SadZ, ATS, occacioun), 1706 Puitirs, 
Occation, a harrowing or breaking of clods. 

+ O'ccatory, 2. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. occatori- 
zs, f. ppl. stem of occdre to harrow: see-onry.}] Of 
or pertaining to harrowing. 

1651 Bices New Disf. ? 297 Occatory operations. 

Occean, occian, obs, variants of OcEAN. 

Occecation, var. Occ£cation, blinding. Ods. 

+ Occi'de, v. Obs. humorous nonce-wd. [ad. L. 
occidére to cut down, kill.] ¢vans. To kill. 

1694 Morreux Rabelais v. (1737) 232 One Hebdomad 
wou'd. .occide us, . ; 

Occident (pksidént), sd. and a. Chiefly poet. 
and rhet. Also 5 occydent, occidente, occe- 
dente, -entt. Sce also Occient. [a. F. occédent 
(12th c. in Godef. Compi.), ad. L. occident-em 
setting, sunset, the west, orig. pr. pple. of occzdére 
to fall towards, go down, set, f. 06- (OB- I a) + 
cadére to fall. Opposed in all uses to ORIENT.] 

A. sé. 1, That quarter or region of the sky in 
which the sun and other heavenly bodies set, or 
the corresponding quarter or region of the earth ; 


the west. Now rare. 

€1386 Cuaucer Max of Law's T. 199 O firste moeuyng crueel 
firmament ..that..hurlest al from Est til Occident. a@ 1420 
Hoccreve De Reg. Princ. 4056 With pi riz3t honde, thow 
pe orient Shuldest han touchid .. And with pi lift honde, 
eke fe occident. 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 387 h/: The 
sonne mone sterres and planettes .. moeue fro thoryent 
to thoccidente. 1593 SHaks. Rick. //, ut. iii. 67 His [the 
sun's} bright passage to the Occident. 1607 RowLanps 
Guy Earl Warw. 38 Ere Phoebus in the Occident decline. 
1632 Litucow 7'rav. vii. 320 Towards the occident, it ioyneth 
with the great Lake. 1753 CHAMBERS Cyc/. Supf.s.v., Egui- 
noctial Occident, that point of horizon where the sun sets, 
when entering aries, or libra. Lstivad Occident, that point 
of the horizon where the sun sets at hisentrance into the sign 
cancer, when the days are longest. Hybernal Occident, that 
point of the horizon where the sun sets, when entering the sign 
of capricorn; at which time, the days, with us, are shortest. 

2. That part of the earth’s surface situated to the 
west of some recognized part; western countries, 
the West; i.e. originally, the countries of Western 
Europe or of the Western Empire, or of Europe 
as opposed to Asia and the Orient; also, in mod. 
use, 2 poetic appellation of America or the Western 


Hemisphere. 

1390 GowER Conf. III. 104 Ther ben of londis fele In 
occident. 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 97 In two 
yeres he [Alexander] sought alle thorient and occident. 1552 
Lynprsay Mouzarche 4265 All Princis of the Occident Ar 
tyll his grace ohedient, 1588 A. Kine tr. Caxn/sius’ Catech. 
8:1 Greik and latin, Orient and Occident dois hear irre- 
fragabl testimonie yat thair can na exception he maid. 1689 
Def. Liberty agst. Tyrants 155 Constantine and Licinius 
governed the Empire together, the one in the Orient, the 
other in the Occident. 1871 Joaquin Mitrer Sougs of 
Sierras, Tall A lealde(1872) 197 Thou Italy of the Occident ! 

+B. adj. Situated in the west, western, occidental. 

1513 Douctas xets vu. Prol. 25 Mars occident, retro- 
graide in his speir. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 1. 3 In Iona 
yle within the occident se. /ézd. 11. 695 The Ylis in the 
occident se. 

O-ecident, v. sonce-wd. [f. prec., after ORIENT 
v.] trans. To turn or direct towards the west; to 
place (a church) with the chancel at the western end. 

1896 IRENE Perri in Life xii. (1900) 269 The Bishop. .came 
to the west or rather the east door, as the Church is 
occidented, A C 

Occidental (gksidental), a. and sé. [a. F. 
occidental (14th c. in Littré), ad. L. occédental-zs 
western, f. occtdent-em: see OCCIDENT and -AL. 
Opposed in all uses to ORIENTAL, but less used.] 

A. adj, 1. Belonging to, situated in, or directed 
towards, that part or region of the heavens in 
which the sun sets; of or in the west, western, 
westerly; sfec. in Astvol. said ofa planet when seen 


after sunset, or when in the western part of the sky. 
_ ©1391 Cuaucer A strol. 1. § 5 The remenant of this lyne.. 
is cleped the west lyne, or the lyne occidentale. 1594 


OCCIDENTALLY. 


Biunpevit Exerc. 1. 1, xx. (1636) 416 Their shadow is., 
sometime orientall, and sometime occidentall. 1601 SHAKs, 
All's Well 1. i. 166 Ere twice in murke and occidentall 
dampe Moist Hesperus hath quench’d her sleepy Lampe. 
1647 Litty Chr. Astroé, xix. 114 ‘To be Occidentall is to be 
seen above the Horizon, or to set after the © is downe. 
1794 Sutuivan View Nat. II. 411 On the oriental and 
occidental halves of the enlightened hemisphere of that 
planet. 1807 J. Bartow Colz2d. 1. 154 Which. .hail’d thee 
first in occidental day. 

fig. 1611 Biste Transl, Ded., Vpon the setting of that 
bright Occidentall Starre, Queene Elizabeth of most happy 
memory. [With allusion to 2.] 

2. Belonging to, found in, or characteristic of, 
western countries or regions of the earth (i.e. 
usually, those west of Asia ; also formerly, Western 
Europe or Christendom; occas,, America or the 
Western Hemisphere) ; belonging to or situated in 
the West; Western. 

1553 Becon Religues of Rome (1563) 140° The Occidental] 
or weast churches thorow out all Europe. 1581 Marseck 
Bk. of Notes 243 This constitution. .was neuer..receiued in 
the vniuersall Church, hut onelie in this our Occidental] 
Church. 1589 Purtennam Lng. Poesie 1. vii. (Arb.) 28 
Learned men, who wrote about the time of Charlemaines 
raigne in the Empire Occidentall. 1659 Br. Watton Consid, 
Considered 127 Vhe Oriental and Occidental Jews. 1727 
Brapitey Fam, Dict. sv. Corn, Vhe Smell is not so dis- 
agreeable as that of the occidental Civet. 1862 Dana Man. 
Geol, 584 Both the oriental and occidental Continents. 

3. Applied to precious stones of inferior value 


and brilliancy, as opposed to ORIENTAL adj. 4: see 


quot. 1747. 

1747 Dinctey in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 505 There are some of 
an inferior Class and Beauty.. .‘Lhese are commonly called by 
Jewellers Occidental Stones: They are mostly the Preduce 
of Europe..and are so named, in Opposition to those of a 
higher Class, which are always accounted Oriental, and 
supposed to be only produced in the more Eastern Parts of 
our Continent. 1796 Kirwan Zéem,. Min, (ed. 2) 1. 254 
Occidental Topaz.. Exposed to a moderate heat..is said to 
become red, and then becomes ruby of Lrazil. /did. 256 
Occidental or Brazilian Sapphire, 1860 C. W. Kine Antique 
Genrs i. (1866) 43 These occidental stones are of a deep, rich 
hue, but have very little brilliancy. 

B. sd. +a. A western country or region. Odés. 


b. A native or inhabitant of the West. 

1587 Horinsnep Descr. Brit. 1. x. in Chron. 1. 39/1 The 
lles that lie about the north coast of .. Scotland. .are either 
occidentals, the west Iles [etc.]. 1857 W. M. THomson Land 
& Book ix. 115 ‘That comparative inactivity which dis- 
tinguishes Orientals from Occidentals. 1875 LowELt Spenser 
Pr. Wks. 1890 IV. 282 For us Occidentals he bas a kindly 
prophetic word, . 

Occide'ntalism. [f.prec. +-1sm.] Occidental 
quality, style, character, or spirit; the customs, 
institutions, characteristics, ways of thinking, etc. 
of Western nations. 

1839 Blackw. Mag. XLVI. 105 The Sultan Mahmoud and 
his ‘Turkish subjects. .have no taste for,.tbe occidentalism, 
the journalism, the budgetism, the parliamentaryism of the 
1gth Century. 1855 Mirman Lat. Chr. (1864) 1X. xiv. v. 204 

here isa ..confusion of uncongenial elements, of Orientalism 
and Occidentalism, in the language [ecclesiastical Latin], 
1890 A thenguut 15 Feh. 206/2 The curious transition from 
Orientalism to Occidentalism, of which contemporary Japan 
is the theatre. P 

Occide‘ntalist. [fas prec.+-Ist.] a. One 
who favours or advocates Western customs, modes 
of thought, etc. b. One whostudies the languages 
and institutions of Western nations. 

1877 D. M. Wactace Russia xvi. 258 The literary society of 
Moscow was divided into twohostile camps—the Slavophils 
and the Occidentalists. 1890 J. Ruys in Academy 10 May 
321/2 How was I, a benighted occidentalist, to know [etc.]. 

Occidenta‘lity. [f. as prec. + -1ry.) Occi- 
dental quality or state. 

1. The state of being in the western part of the 
sky, or of being visible after sunset, as a planet. 

1647 Litty Chr Astrod xix. 114 Their [Mercury's & 
Venus’] occidentality [is] when they are in more degrees of 
the Signe the © is in, or in the next suhsequent. 1731 GentZ 
Mag.1. 145 Their [the Planets’] Orientality or Occidentality 
in respect of the Sun. : 

2. Western style or character; with f/. a Western 
(i, e., In quot., American) trait or peculiarity. 

1873 W.S. Mayo Mever Again 6 His occidentalities had 
for i the charm of novelty. 

Occide‘ntalize, v. [f as prec. +-1ZE.] ¢rans. 
To render occidental; to conform to or imbue 
with Western ideas or characteristics. Hence 
Occide‘ntalized, Occide‘ntalizing ///. adjs.; also 
Occide:ntaliza‘tion. 

1870 O. W. Hotmes Afechanism in Th, & Mor. (1888) 113 
To occidentalise and modernise the Asiatic modes of Thought 
which have come down to us. 1878 Fraser's Mag. XVII. 62 
The Occidentalised natives dressed in coats and trousers. 
1888 Atheneus: 14 July 59/2 In Indo-China, in China, and in 
Japan the same process of occidentalization may he seen in 
operation, 1893 F. Apams New Egyft 13 The result of his 
Occidentalising taste, at once so crude and so rudimentary. 
1895 Daily News 1 Oct. 6/3 Mr. Hearn.. loves the old 
Japanese people more than.,their modern ‘occidentalizing ’ 
descendants. 

Occide‘ntally, adv. [f as prec.+-Ly2.] In 
an occidental manner or situation ; in the west; in 
a Western (e.g. American) fashion. 

1833 G. S. Faser Recapit. Apostasy 119 The occidentally 
extinct apostasy of Paganism. 1861 R. F. Burton City of 
Saints, The ‘all-fired red-hellied varmints'—I speak, oh 
reader ! occidentally. 


OCCIDUAL. 


+QOcci‘dual, 2. Obs. rare. [ad. L. occtdudil-is 
western, f. occtdu-us going down (f. occidére): see 
-AL.] Going down, setting; pertaining to the setting 
of a heavenly body. Also t+ Occi‘duous a2. rare. 

1635 GeLLiprann Variation Magn. Needle 5 The Ampli- 
tude Ortive or Occiduall of the Sunne. 1656 Btoust 
Glossogr., Occiduous, that goeth down, that will decay. 
a1zit Ken Edmund Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 340 To brighten 
his occiduous Rays. 1727-41 CHamBers Cycl. s.v. Amiplt- 
tude, Amplitude is of two kinds; eastern, or ortive; and 
western, Or occiduous. : 

+ O-ccient. 04s. Also5 occyent. [a.OF. occien?), 
14thc. in Godef.:—L. occzdent-em.] = OcciDENT 56. 

¢1460 Launfal 281 Her fadyr was kyng of fayrye, Of 
occient fer and nyghe. 148: Caxton Godfrey xxiii. 55 
Themperour demanded of hym of thestate of his peple, and 
of other barons of thoccyent. 

Occipital (fksi-pital), a. (sb.) [ad. late or med. 
L. occtpetal-ts, f. occiput, occipit-: see OccipuT and 
-AL. So F. occipital (1546 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Belonging to, or situated in or on, the occiput 
or back part of the head. Chiefly Ava/., in names 
of parts having this position, as occipital artery, 
bone, condyle, foramen ot hole, muscle, nerve, pro- 
tuberance, sinus, vein, etc. 

1541 R. Coptann Guydon’s Quest. Chirurg. Divb, The 
seconde bone of the heade in the hyndre parte is called 
Occipitall. 1597 A. M.tr. Gutllemceau's Fr. Chirurg.9/3 A 
blowe in the occipitalle parte of the heade. 1679 in Hickes 
Spir. Popery 58 Insomuch that the whole Occipital bone was 
shattered all in pieces. 1759 STERNE Jr. Shandy II. xix, 
In the cellula of the occipital parts of the cerebellum. 1826 
Kirsy & Sp. Extomol. (11, xxix. 115 The head is armed 
with three occipital spines. 1831 R. Knox Cloguet's Anat. 
99 The occipital hole may be considered as being the com- 
mencement of the spinal canal. 1840 G. V. Ettis Anat. 3 
The occipital artery is the large trunk which occupies the 
occipital region of the head, with the branches of the great 
occipital nerve. 1872 NicHotson Palzront. 302 In the 
Amphibians..and in the Mammals, there are two ‘ occipital 
condyles’, hy which the skull is jointed to the neck. 1892 
Syd. Soc, Lex., Ofceipital] bone, a somewhat rhomhoidal.. 
bone forming the lower and back part of the head, by 
means of which the cranium is attached to the spine, and 
affording a communication between the two cavities by a 
large aperture, the Foramen magnum. .. Olccipital] fora- 
men, the Foramen magnum, Ibid., Olccipital) muscle, the 
hinder part of the occipito-frontalis muscle; it is flat and 
thin..fand] expands over the outer side of the occiput. 

2. Having a large occiput; having the back of 
the head more developed than the front. 

1873 M. Arnoto Lit. & Dogma (1876) 290 A poor ill- 
endowed Semite, belonging to the occipital races. ; 

B. sé. a. The occipital bone. b. The occi- 
pital muscle. e. f/. A pair of occipital plates on 


the head of some serpents. 

1758 J.S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg.(1771)64 The Foramen 
of the Occipital. 1861 {}usk in Nat. Séist. Rev. Apr., The 
superior semicircular ridges of the occipital. 

Hence Occi'pitally adv., as regards the occiput ; 
in the region or direction of the hindhead. 

Mod. Skull occipitally well developed. 

+ Occipi‘tial, 2. Obs. rare. Also 6 -issial. 
[f. L. ocerpriz- em (see next) + -AL.) = OCCIPITAL. 

1548-77 Vicary A az. iil. (1888) 27 The Coronal bone, in.. 
the mtddest of the head .. meteth with the seconde bone 
called Occipissial. 1650 Butwer Anthropomet. 15 That 
which we call the Occipitial Line..is drawn from the top of 
the Head to the first Vertebre of the Neck. 

| Occipitium. 06s. rare. [L., = occiput, and 
morc used.] = Occiput. 

1650 Butwer zinthropomet. 16 If that of the Occipitium 
transgresse its hounds, the Head isacuminate. 1706 Puittips, 
Occiput or Occtpitiunt. 

Occipito- (éksi:pite), before a vowel sometimes 
occipit-, used in Avzat. as combining form of 
OcciPurT, in adjs. expressing a relation or connexion 
between the occiput and another part, and denomin- 
ating a ligament, muscle, measurement, etc. ; as 

Occi:pito-atla ntal, -atloid, pertaining to the occiput 
and the atlas vertebra. Occipito-a’xial, -a’xoid, per 
taining to the occiput and the axis vertebra. Occipito- 
frontal, pertaining to, or extending between, the back of 
the head and the forehead; also e//ift. as sé., the occipito- 
Srontal muscle or occipitofrontalts, the large flat muscle of 
the scalp, composed of the occipital and frontal muscles with 
the epicranial aponeurosis connecting them. Occipito- 
hyoid, pertaining to the occiput and the hyoid bone. 
Occipito-ma‘stoid, pertaining to the occiput and the mas- 

toid process. Occipito-me-ntal (L. sent chin], per- 
taining to the occiput and the chin, extending between these 
points. Occipito.o‘tic (Gr. ots, w7- ear), pertaining to the 
occiput and the ear. Occipito-pariretal, pertaining to the 
occipital and parietal bones. Occipitorbi‘cular, con- 
necting the occiput with an orbicular muscle. Occipito- 
Po pelar. pertaining to the occiput and the scapula or 
shoulder-blade. Occipito-sphe noid, -sphenoi‘dal, per- 
taining to the occipital and sphenoidal bones. Occipito- 
temporal, pertaining to the occipital and temporal bones, 

1831 R. Knox Cloguet’s Anat. 178 Anterior *Occipito-At- 

lantal Ligament. /éd. 103 Another ligament named the 

*occipito-axoid. {x746 Parsons in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 8 

The Office of the *Occipito-Frontalis is to pull the Skin 

of the Head bickward, drawing up the Eye-brows.] 1811 

Hoorer Med. Dict., Occipito-frontalis..Occipito-frontal of 

Dumas. 1857 Buttock Cazeaux’ Midwif. 220 The occipito- 

frontal extends from the occipital protuberance to the 

frontal boss, 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex. *Occipito-hyoid niuscle, 
an occasional muscle arising from the occipital bone and 
inserted into the hyoid bone. 1855 HoLveEN //um. Osteol. 

(1878) 114 The ‘ “occipito-mastoid suture’ ..connects the occi- 

pital with the mastoid portion of the temporal bone. 1857 
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Buttock Cazeaux’ Midwif. 221 The greatest circumference 
of the head corresponds with the *occipito-menial diameter. 
1875 Huxcey in Lacycd. Brit. 1.761/1 The squamosal..is.. 
somewhat loosely united with the frontal and parietal and 
with the complex *occipito-otic bone. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
*Occipito-parictal index, the relation between the transverse 
diameter of the skull and the distance from one asterion to 
the other, the former being taken at 100. 1854 Owen in 
Cire. Sc, Organ. Nat. 1. 232 An *occipito-sphenoidal bone 
.. formed .. S the coalescence of the basioccipital with the 
basisphenoid. 

Occiput (pksipvt). Chiefly Avat. [L. occiput 
back of head, f. 0b- against + capu¢ head: in F. 
occiput (1372 in Hatz.-Darm.).}] The back or 
hinder part of the head. 

(1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. v. iv. (1495) 108 The occiput, 
the nolle, is the hynder parte of the heed.] 1602 2nd Pr. 
Return fr. Parnass. u.i. 516 Your occiput. I meane your 
head peece. ¢ 1645 Howe ct Le?#. [1. xvii, Expedition is the 
life of action, otherwise Time may shew his bald occiput, 
and shake his posteriors at them in derision. 1699 PAcd. 
Trans. XXI. 400 Ruffians, who first by a Blow on the Occi- 
put knockt him to the Ground. 1826 Kirsy & Spe. Entomol. 
IL]. 365 Occriput (the Occiput. The back part of the head 
when it is vertical, or nearly so, to its point of junction with 
the trunk. 1881 Mivart Caé 81 The straight but inclined 
line of the occiput. 

b. The occipital bone of the skull. 

1578 Banister //ist. Alan Proem Liv, The first Vertebre 
inseparably growne to Occiput. 1836 Sir G. Heap //ome 
Tour 263 \t was but half a skull, .. the occiput had entirely 
disappeared. 1865 Lussock Preh. Times xiv. (1869) 506 The 
American skulls are characterised by a flattened occiput. 

+ Occi'se, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. occis-, ppl. stem 
of occid-ére to cut down, kill. Cf. excise, incise.) 
trans. To kill, slay. 

1560 Rottanp Crt. Ienus i. 268 Acteon quhome that se 
gart occise With his awin doggis. 

+Qcci‘sion. Ods. [a. F. cccision (11th c. in 
Littré), ad. L. occiston-em, n. of action from occid-cre 
to kill, slay.} Killing, slaying (esp. of a number 
of people, as in battle) ; slaughter. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xiv. 220 The richt nobil Erll ,. Maid 
sic a slauchtir in the toune, And swa felloune occisioune. 
c1430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode u. cl. (1869) 135 Homicidye it is 
cleped .. and occisioun. 1491 Caxton Vétas Patr. (W. de 
W. 1495) v. xiv. 344a/2 The horryble occysyon whiche thou 
hastecommysed. 1536 BeLteNDEN Cron. Scot. (1821) 11. 354 
The place quhare maist occision and slauchter wes of Danis. 
1594 (GREENE Sed/tmzus Wks. 1881-3 X1V. 287 Why stand I 
still, and rather do not flie The great occision which the 
victors make. @1677 Hace //ist. Plactt. Cor. xiii. (1736) 1. 
496 This kind of oceision of a man according to the laws of 
the kingdom and in execution thereof ought not to be num- 
bred in the rank of crimes. . 

Occlude (gklz‘d), v. Chiefly in scientific use. 
{ad. L. oc-, obctiid-éve to shut up, f. 06- (OB- 1b, 
c) + claudére to close. Cf. mod. F. occltre.] 

1. ¢rans. To shut or stop up so as to prevent 
anything from passing in, out, or through; to 
obstruct (a passage); to close (a vessel or opening). 

1597 A. M. tr. Gurllemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 26/2 An vicera- 
tione wherbye her throate was allmost occluded and stopped. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ff. u. vi. 97 Ginger is the root 
of .. an herbaceous plant..which..they take up, and .. role 
it up in earth, whereby occluding the pores, they conserve 
the naturall humidity. 1670 Maynwarinc Vita Sana vii. 85 
Exercise opens the Pores.. which otherwise by too much 
rest are occluded and shut up. @ 1850 CatHoun JVs. (1874) 
II. ros There was scarcely a port in Europe, which .. was 
not occluded to British commerce. 1854 J. ScorFERN in Ov7's 
Cire. Sc., Chem. 303 Occlude either end of the .. tube with 
a.. bung. 1880 M. Mackenzie Dts. Throat & Nose 1. 86 
To produce suffocation by occluding the larynx. 

2. To prevent the passage of (a thing) by placing 
something in the way; to shut in, out, or off; to 
inclose or exclude. 

1623 Cockeram, Occlude, to shut out. 1657 TomLinson 
Renou's Disp. 60 Medicaments are occluded in some conve- 
nient vessel. 1879 STEVENSON Trav. Cevennes 102 The lights 
alternately occluded and revealed. 

b. Chem. Of certain metals and other solids: 
To absorb and retain (gases) within their substance. 

1866 T. Grauam in Pt. Trans. CLV1. 423 (21 June) It may 
be allowed to speak of this [power to absorb hydrogen at a 
red heat, and to retain that gas] as a power to occlude (to 
shut up) hydrogen, and the result as the occlusion of hydro- 
gen by platinum. /é/d. 424 One volume of spongy platinum 
appears capahle of occluding 1-48 vol. hydrogen. 1880 
Athenzum No. 2748. 828 This Metal [Aluminium] occludes 
Hydrogen. 188: C. W. Siemens in Nature XXII]. 32 
These gases are partly occluded or absorbed within the coal. 
1884 Cassell’s Fam. Mag, Apr. 319/1 Hydrogen gas should 
be occluded in one of the platinum plates. 

Hence Occluded, Occluding /7/. aa7s. 

1802 Pacey Wat. Theol. xvi. § 4 (1819) 249 The opening of 
this occluded mouth. 1866 T. Granam in P&il. Trans. 
CLVI. 424 (21 June) The volume of occluded hydrogen is 
much larger than in the fused platinum. 1882 Proctor 
Fam. Sc. Stud. 52 Some meteors carry many times their own 
volume of occluded gas. 1899 Adéutt’s Syst. Med. V1.179 
These veins may contain.,occluding thrombi. 

Occludent (gklvdént), a and sé fad. L. 
occliident-em, pr. pple. of ocelid-tre to OCCLUDE.]} 
a. adj. Having the property or function of occlud- 
ing. b. sé. Something having this property. 

1762 Sterne Tr. Shandy V, x\, The radical heat and 
moisture .. may be preserved .. by consubstantials, impri- 
ments, and occludents. {Bacon //ist. Vitz & Afortis Canon 
xxvi, Per Consubstantialia, Imprimentia, & Occludentia.] 
1864 WessTeR, Occludent, serving to close, shutting up. 
1877 Hux.ey Anat. /nv. Anim. vi. 299 On the inner side 
of the occludent margin of its scutum, 
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Occluse (fklis), 2. [ad. L. occlits-us, pa. pple. 
of occlud-tre to OccLupE.} Occluded; stopped up, 
closed ; shut up, enclosed. 

1669 Horver Elem. Speech 78 The Italians .. make the 
Occluse Appulse, especially the Gingival, softer than we do. 
1857 Mayne Exfos. Lex., Occlusus,..applied to the florets 
of the fig shut up in the fleshy receptacle or fruit: occluse. 

Occlusion (pkla@-zan), [ad. L. *occlris¢on-em, 
n. of action from ccclid-ére, occliis-: see OCCLUDE. 
So mod.F. occlusion (1808 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. The action of occluding or fact of being oc- 
cluded; stopping up, closing. (Chiefly scientific.) 


e1645 Howe t Le?t. I. 1. xxix, By the constriction and 
occlusion of the orifice of the Matrix. 1746 Parsons in PA? 
Trans. XLIV. 14 Yo explain the Manner of the Occlusion 
of the Eye. 1786 H. Lee in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) 
LV. 137 In agreeing to the occlusion of the navigation of the 
Mississippi. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. (ed. 6) 165 
Anemia occurs from contraction or occlusion of arteries. 

2. Chem. The retention of gases in the pores of 
metals or other substances. 

1866 T. Granam in Phil. Trans, CLVI. 423 [see Occiupe 
2b]. /é/d. 426 The occlusion of hydrogen by palladium. 187x 
Roscoe Elem. Chemt. 186 The fact that red-hot platinum and 
iron are porous for hydrogen may be explained by the ab- 
sorption (or occlusion) of this gas on the one side of the 
metallic tube or plate and its evaporation at the other side. 

Occlusive (gklisiv), a. [f. L. occliis-, ppl. 
stem of occlid-ére to OccLUDE + -Ive.] Having 
the function of occluding or closing. 

3888 R. Park in Medical News (Philad.) LII{. 117 The 
wounds. .closed with an antiseptic, occlusive dressing. 

Occlusor (pkliisf1), fagent-n. in L. form, 
from occlitdére to OccLuDE.} Something that oc- 
cludes or closes; chiefly in Azat. a structure 
which closes an opening, Also aétyzb., as occlusor 
apparalus, o. muscle. 

1877 HuxLey Anat. Inv. Anim. vii. 438 The vocal organ 
of the Fly would thus appear to be a modification of the 
occlusor apparatus of the stigmata. 1878 BELL Gegendaur's 
Comp, Anat. 355 They form a defensive organ for the eye 
by the possession of occlusor muscles. 

Occoast, Occoy, obs. or erron. ff. Accost, 
Accor. Occome, Occorne, Occour, obs. ff. 
Oakum, Acorn, OckER. Ocera, -ro, var. OKRo. 

+Occru:state, v. Ods. [f. med. or mod.L. 
type *occrustare, -tat-, f. ob- (OB- 1c) + crustare 
to Crust.) ¢ranzs. To enclose in a crust, to en- 
crust ; fig. to harden, render obdurate. 

1653 H. More Conyect. Cabbad, (1713) 240 To arm and 
occrustate themselves in this devilish Apostasy. 168: — 
Exp. Dan, Pref. 101 These deceivers, who are sealed and 
occrustated in the trade of their impieties. 

Occular, -ate, obs. forms of OcULAR, -ATE. 

+Occulea‘tion. Obs. rare—°. [n. of action 
from L. 06-, occuleare to trample down, f. 0d- (OB- 
I c) + calcdre to tread.]} 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Occulcation, a treading on or 
spurning. 

Occult (sku lt), a. (56.) [ad. L. occault-us, pa. 
pple. of occzl-cre to cover over, hide, conccal, f. 06-, 
oc-(OB- 1c) + *cel-ere (= Olt. cel-int, OTeut. hel-a2, 
HELE v.1); cf. L. cé/d@re to hide. OF. occult(12th c.) 
ae did not enter Eng.} Hidden (/77. and fig.). 

. Hidden (from sight); concealed (by something 
interposed); not exposed to view. Now vavre or Obs. 

1567 Martet Gr. Forest Pref. Avijb, Mettalles.. are 
nothing else but the earths hid and occult Plants. 1635 
Swan Sec. A/. vi. § 2 (1643) 188 It joyneth it self unto other 
seas .. through some occult passages under ground. 167% 
Grew Anat. Plants 1, i. § 13 ‘Vhe lesser of the two said Ap- 
pendents lies occult between the two Lobes of the Bean. 
1795 1. Maurice //indostan (1820) 1. 1. vii. 214 The stars of 
the hydra.. became occult when the sun rose. 1850 Rosset11 
Blessed Damozel xiv, We two will stand beside that shrine, 
Occult, withheld, untrod. ; ‘ 

b. Applied toa line drawn in the construction 
of a figure, but not forming part of the finished 
figure; also to a dotted line. ? Ods. 

1669 Sturmy Aariner's Mag... 205 In the Latitude of 
13 deg. 10 min. 1 draw ..an occult Parallel, and reckon .. 
towards the West: I draw by that Longitude an occult 
Meridian. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury ii. 139/2 Occult or 
White Line; is a Line drawn out by points or pricks. 1703 
Moxon Afech. Exerc. 324 Describe an occult Arch. _ 1731 
W. Hacerenny Perspective 2 Draw the Occult Lines EA,= 
EB, 1823 P. Nicnorson Pract. Build. 559 Occult arcs, or 
such as are to be rubbed out again. 3 

2. Not disclosed or divulged, privy, secret ; kept 
secret; communicated only to the initiated. 

1533 BeLLeENDEN Livy 1. (1822) 62 Began to rise ilk day 
occult slauchteris and cruelteis in his ciete. 1654 H. 
L’Esrrance Chas. / (1655) 60 By occult interests of State. 
1673 Rav Yourn. Low C., Alilan 255 These suffrages are 
all occult, that is, given by putting of balls into balloting- 
boxes. 1741 Mipp1eton Cicero I. vi. 457 Ancient and occult 
sacrifices were polluted, 1841 D’Israrti Amen. Lit. (1867) 
203 Printing remained..a secret and occult, art. 1885-94 
R. Brinces Eros & Psyche July iii, Of their plots occult 
(they] Sat whispering on their beds. ; 

3. Not apprehended, or not apprehensible, by the 
mind; beyond the range of understanding or © 
ordinary knowledge; recondite, mysterious. 

154§ Boorpe Provost. To Rar. in Jatrod. Knowl. (1870) 


he occulte 
Forewords 25 To pronostycate any mater of t c 
iugements of god. 1665 GLANVILL Scepsis Sci. iv. 20 Some 


secret Art of the Soul, which to us is utterly occult, and 


without the ken of our Intellects, 175: JOHNSON Rambler 
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.No. 160 ® 8 Some have .. an occult power of stealing upon 
the affections, 1830 Herscurn Stud. Nat, Phil. 1. ili, 39 
If ,. the essential qualities..be really occult, or incapable 
of being expressed tn any form intelligible to our under- 
standings. ; 

b. Not affecting, or traccable by, the senscs; 
imperceptible. Now vare or merged in prec. 

1650 BuLwer Anthrofomet. 170 The dissipation of those 
things which constitute our body, being occult and a thing 
which escapes the reach of our senses. 1743 Lond. 
Country Brew. ww. (ed. 2) 297 ‘There .. ensues an occult 
Commotion upon first mixing it (tho’ apparent enough soon 
after), 1876 Bircn Rede Lect, Egypt 20 Amen at Thebes, 
the occult or unseen God hidden in the powers and opera- 
tions of nature. 

ce. Applied in early science or natural philosophy 
to physical qualities not manifest to direct observa- 
tion but discoverable only by experiment, or to 
those whose nature was unknown or unexplained ; 
latent; also /ransf. treating of such qualities, ex- 
perimental. Ods. exc. 7st. or as merged in 3. 

@ 1652 J. Smitn Sed, Diese, x, iii, (1856) 473 Those natural 
antipathies .. being nothing else but occult qualities, or 
natural instincts. 1662 SrittincrL. Ovig, Sacr. 11. il. § 14 
It will be the least of all pardonable in the exploders of 
suhstantiall forms and occult qualities, when the Origine 
of the whole world is resolved into an occult quality which 
gives motion to Atoms. 1671 J. Wrester Metadlogy. ii. 26 
Others experimentally knew something inthis occult Science. 
1704 Newton Oftics (J.), The Aristotelians give the name 
of occult qualities,.to such qualities..as they supposed to 
lie hid in hodies, and to be the unknown causes of manifest 
effects. 1717 J. Keitt Azz. Oecon. (1738) 52 How the 
Blood came first by its Motion..I leave to be determined 
by the occult Philosophers. 1727 De For Syst. AVagic¢ 1. i. 
(1840) 58 Occult powers, known in Nature, but unknown 
and unseen by vulgar heads and eyes. 1831 BrrwsTER 
Newton (1855) 11. xv. 60 He accuses bim of reviving the 
occult qualities of the schools. ie ; 

4. Of the nature of or pertaining to those ancient 
and medizval reputed sciences (or their modern 
representatives) held to involve the knowledge or 
use of agencies of a secret and mysterious nature 
(as magic, alchemy, astrology, theosophy, and the 
like); also ¢vanzsf. treating of or versed in these; 
magical, mystical. 

@ 1633 Austtn Jfedit. (1635) 249 Much vertue and power 
is attributed to these... by the Occult Philosophers. 1651 

. F[REAKE] (¢7#/e) Three hooks of Occult Philosophy, written 

y Henry Cornelius Agrippa .. Translated out of the Latin 
into the English Tongue. 171: Suartess. Charac. (1737) 
III. 11. i. 53 From this Parent-Country of occult Sciences .. 
he was presum’d,.to have learnt..judicial Astrology. 1832 
W. Irvine Alhambra I. 216 A beetle of baked clay, covered 
with Arabic inscriptions, which was pronounced a prodigious 
amulet of occult virtues. 1851 D. Witson /reh. A 2222. (1863) 
II. 1v. iii. 257 A charm, or occult sign. 1884 H. Jennincs 
Phallicisn xiii. 133 An assertion of the occult philosophers. 

+ B. 56. Something hidden or secret. Ods. rare. 

1656 S. H. Gold. Law 70 Its Natures, and not Names; its 
occults, and not occulars, entitle to the title King. . 

Occult (gka'lt), v. fad. L. cccultd-re to hide, 
conceal, freq. of oceulére: see OccuLT a. Cf. 
mod.F, occedl/er (Littré).] ¢van2s. To hide, conceal ; 
to cut off from view by interposing some other 
body; also 7g. Now chiefly in scientific or techni- 
cal use (see b and OccuLtine below ; cf. ecl7pse). 

1527 ANDREW Srunswyke’s Distyll. Waters Bijb, Tbe 
same water occulteth and hydeth the pymples .. in the face. 
1597 A. M. tr. Gusllemeau's Fr. Chirurg. xviib/1 The vise 
which is occultede in the end of the handle. 1830 /raser’s 
Mag. 1. 745 Knowing where the cat was occulted. 1870 
Proctor Other Worlds vi. 152 The sun is occulted in the 
forenoon and afternoon but free from eclipse in the middle 
ofthe day. 1887 Rossetm Avat¢s viii. 153 Nor was his per- 
sonality by any means occulted. 

b. spec. in Astron. said of one heavenly body 
(as the moon, or a planet) hiding another (as 
a star, or a satellite) from view, by passing in 
front of it. 

1764 MAaskELYNE in P4il Trans. LIV. 391 The Virgin's 
spike was occulted hy the ) this night. 1872 Proctor £ss. 
Astron. iii. 43 The epochs when the moon occults stars or 
when Jupiter's satellites are eclipsed or occulted. 

Hence Occu'lted ff/.a., hidden, concealed; 
Occu'lting Ap/. a., that occults; spec. in light- 
houses, applied toa light cut off from view fora few 


seconds at regular intervals. 

1597 A. M. tr. Cutllemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 34/2 The occulted 
are soe called, hecause we noe wher externally espye them. 
1602 Saks. A/a. i ii.85 If his occulted guilt, Do not it selfe 
vnkennell in onespeech. 1880 7>tnity //ouse Adut. 30 Apr., 
During .. June, 1880, the light at the North Foreland will be 
made occulting. That is to say, it will, once in every Half- 
minute, suddenly disappear for Five Seconds, and then as 
suddenly reappear at full power. 1892 Strand Mag. IV. 
351/2 The occulting light..may he seen long after the tower 
itself is lost to view. 

Occultation (pkZltZi-fan). [ad. L. occzl/ation- 
em,n. of action from occul/are: sce prec. Cf. F. 
occullation in Astron, (a 1500 in Godef. Conzp/.).] 
The action of occulting or fact of being occulted. 

1. Hiding, concealment (ods. in gev. sense); the 
fact of being cut off from view by something inter- 
posed. Now only scientific or technical: see also 2. 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) 111. 177 Suche occultacion other 
hidenge of kynges my3hte be welle in the londe off Persides. 
1582 N. Test. (Rhem.) p. xxvi, St. Augustine saith..In the 


Old Testament there is the occultation of the Newe; and 
in the New Testament there is the manifestation of the Old. 
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1678 Cupwortu /rfeld. Syst. 1. iv. § 32. 508 Ignorantly at- 
tributing the Passions of Fruits, (their Appearances and 
Occultations) to the Gods..that preside over them. 1760-72 
tr. Juan & Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) 1. 444 At its occultation be- 
hind the Panecello its light was very faint. 1882 Standard 
31 Mar. 1/3 The Light will be under occultation three times 
in quick succession every Minute. 

2. Asiron. +a. Vhe disappearance of a star in 
the sun’s rays when in an apparent position near 
that of the sun. Ods. b. The concealment of one 
heavenly body by another passing between it and 
the observer, as of a star or planet by the moon, or 
of a satellite by its primary planet. (Also, the 
concealment of a heavenly body behind the body 
of the earth; so in czrcle of perpetual occullation, 


for which sec CIRCLE 56. 2 a.) 

Commonly applied only in those cases in which the oc- 
culting body is of much greater apparent magnitude than 
that occulted; the (partial or total) concealment of the sun 
by the moon is called an eclipse. In the case of Jupiter's 
satellites, an ecd/fse takes place when a satellite passes into 
the planet’s shadow, an occultation when it passes behind 
the planet's disk. 

1551 Recorpe Cast. Knowl. (1556) 196 When anye starre 
is so nyghe vnto the Son that the Sonne doothe 1ake awaye 
or hyde the lyghte of it, it oughte to bee called the Hydynge 
or occultation of that starre, and not the settynge of that 
starre. 1613 JACKSON Creed 1. xxx.§ 6 The eleuation of the 
pole .. doth giue vs the degrees of the others occultation. 
1669 FLamsTEAp in Pid. Trans. 1V. 1102 In this Occulta- 
tion, .. the Center of the Moon passes very near the Star, 
1827 WuHaTELy Logic (1837) 294 Those who .. registered the 
times of occultation of Jupiter’s satellites. 1856 Kane .4rcé, 
Expl. 1. xiii. 148 We had an occultation of Saturn at 2 a.m. 

ce. fig. Disappearance from view or notice. 

1825 JerrReY /ss. (1846) II. 199 The re-appearance of such 
an author after those long periods of occultation. 1840 
Hoop Avlmansegg, Alarriage xxvii, To cloud the face of the 
honeymoon With a dismal occultation! 1892 A. Birrete Kes 
FYudic. vi. 206 The prospect of the coming occultation of 
personally disagreeable authors. 

Occultism (gkz'ltiz’m). [f. Occutr a, +-18¢.] 
The doctrine, principles, or practice of ‘occult’ 
science (magic, theosophy, etc.: see OccvLT a. 4); 
mysticism. 

1881 A. P. Sinxetr Occult World (1883) 3 11 is chiefly in 
the East that occultism is still kept up—in India and in 
adjacent countries. 1886 St. Fames's Gaz. 25 Sept. 6/1 
Occultism was, indeed, a necessary concomitant of poly- 
theism. 1895 Ainker VII. 541 Occultism deals with forces 
of nature not generally known. 

Occultist (gkv'ltist). [f as prec. +-1sT.] One 
versed in, or believing in, occultism; a mystic. 

1881 A. P. Sinnett Occult World (1883) 12 The occultists 
have been a race apart from an earlier period than we can 
fathom. 1886 Forum: (N. Y.) Mar. 43 Our occultists and 
mystics had various. .explanations of tbe higber significance 
of the sacred cross. 

Hence Gcculti'stic a. 

1898 A. McMittan Portentous Prophets 1. (Heading). 

Occultly (ska ltli), adv. [f. Occur a.+-Ly2.] 
In an occult or hidden manner; secretly, privily ; 
imperceptibly, latently ; mysteriously, mystically. 

1641 Frencu Déstild, v. (1651) 108 The humidity of the 
water hath the humidity of the salt laid up occultly in it. 
1659 B. Harris Parival’s /ron Age 272 The affairs of the 
last Assembly were conducted there so occultly. 1793 T. 
Taytor Hymas in Sallust etc. 162 Thy dreadful shield, in 
mystic fables fam'd, Occultly signifies the power untam’d. 
184z Mrs. Browninc Lett. Sept. (1897) I. 109 To believe 
that philosophic thinking, like music, is involved, however 
occultly, in high ideality of any kind. 1895 H’ests. Gaz, 
14 Feb, 2/1 She [Madame Blavatsky] .. assured her com- 
patriot that before ever he appeared she knew occultly that 
he was being ‘drawn towards her ‘. 


Occu'ltness. ([f as prec. + -NESS.] The 
quality or state of being occult. 

1727 Baitey vol. 11, Occudtness, hiddenness, concealedness, 
1755 in Jounson. 1875 Masson Wordsw., etc. 280 Con- 
sisting in a certain unusual degree of richness. .exquisite- 
ness. .occultness, grandeur, or passionateness. 

Occupance (g'kizpans). rare. [f. Occupant: 
see -ANCE.] = next, I. 

1814 Scotr Diary 4 Aug. in Lockhart, The chief stress is 
laid upon occupance. 1880 Mrs. FETHERSTONHAUGH i /ax 
Dering V1. x. 138 Lady Ruthven herself was in occupance 
of the pretty mansion. 

Occupancy (ekizipansi). [as prec.: see -aNncy.] 

1. The condition of being an occupant; the fact 
of occupying; the act of taking, or fact of hold- 
ing, actual possession, esp, of land (sfec. in Law, 
the taking possession of something not belonging 
to any one, as constituting a title to it); actual 
holding of or residence in a place; = Occupa- 


TION I, 2. 

1596 Bacon Use of Law, Property in Land i, An estate 
for another man's life by occupancy, may at this time be 
gotten hyentry. 1643 Prynne Sov. Power /arlt. 1. (ed. 2) 
roo A thing which in its owne nature is not capable of an 
Occupancy, nor seisible by any. 1767 BLacksTone Coss. 11, 
xvi. 258 Occupancy is the taking possession of those things, 
which before belonged to nobody. This..is the true ground 
and foundation of all property. 1774 JEFFEKSON Axutcbiog, 
App., Wks. 1859 I. 140 Each individual of the Society may 
appropriate to himself such lands as he finds vacant, and 
occupancy will give him title. 1861 M. Pattison £ss. (1889) 
I. 39 The occupancy of the English tbrone..by the line of 
Hanover. 1884 Law Rep. 27 Chanc. Div. 633 That..he 
should take a larger house for their joint occupancy. 

attrib, 1883 19th Cent. Sept. 435 The rent payable by an 
occupancy tenant, /dd. 436 Ryots..entitled to occupancy 
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rights. 1883 Manch. Exam. 7 Nov. 5/3 The innovation of 
an occupancy franchise for the counties. 
b. concer, A place occupied. 

1864 CartyLe /redk. Gt, xvu. v. LV. 562 20fe, The Saxon 
‘Camp’ or Occupancy. 

2. The fact of occupying or taking up (space). 

1833 N. Arnott Physics (ed. 5) I]. 3 Such expansion or 
occupancy of space by a small quantity of matter. 1875 
Lyett Princ. Geol. II, 111. xlii 439 The first..tend, by the 
mere occupancy of space, to exclude other species, 

3. The state of being occupied or busy; = 
OCCUPATION 4, 

1826 New Monthly Mag. XVI. 127 A train of reflections... 
which his former state of professional occupancy had tended 
toexclude. 1843 J. Clason Ser. xvii. 295 We see heaven 
represented as a place of busy occupancy. 

+ O-ccupand, Z7. pple. Sc. Obs. [corresp. to 
F. occupant, L. occupant-em, with Sc, ppl. ending 
-AND.] Occupying. 

3867 Satir, Poems Keform. ii. 2 It is not aneuch ye pure 
Hine is deid, Bot ye mischant murtheraris occupand his 
steid. 

Occupant (vkizpant). fad. L. occupant-em, 
pr. pple. of occu pare to Occury, perh. immed. a. F. 
occupan? (1isth c. in Hatz.-Darm.) ] 

l. A person occupying or holding in actual 
possession (property, esp. land, or an office or 
position); one who occupies, resides in, or is at 
the time in (a place) ; an occupier. 

1622 Br. Hatt Contemp, N. T. 1. iv, One room is left 
void for a future occupant. 1652-62 Heviin Cosmogr. i. 
(1673) 211/1 Retaining a third part of the profits to him. 
self, and leaving two thirds to the Occupants. 1767 Brack. 
STONE Covi. 11. i. 10 The most universal and effectual way 
of abandoning property, is by the death of the occupant. 
1823 J. MarsHact Const, Opin, (1839) 264 [The Indians] 
were admitted to be the rightful occupants of the soil. 1867 
Sites //uguenots Eng, v. (1880) 84 ‘The sacrilegious occu- 
pant of the English throne. 1883 R. S. Wricut in Law 
Times Rep. L. 273/2 The voter was the occupant of two 
rooms only in the house. 

Law. One who takes possession of something 
having no owner, and so establishes a title to it. 

1596 Bacon Use of Law, Property in Lands iv. § 2 This 
land [goeth]..to the party that first entereth; and he is 
called an occupant. 1650 Br. Hart Balu Gil. 195 Whose 
shall those things be? .. perhaps a strangers, perhaps (as in 
case of undisposed Lands) the occupants. 1767 BLacksToNE 
Comm. 11. xvi 259 Belonging therefore to nobody, .the law 
left it open to be seised and appropriated by the first person 
that could enter upon it .. under the name of an occupant. 
1844-75 WtLuiams Xeal Prof, (ed. 11) i 20 The person who 
had so entered was called a general occupant. 

+2. A prostitute. (Cf. Occupy 8.) Ods, 

1599 Marston Sco, l’illanie Prol. 166 Whose sences some 
damn'‘d Occupant bereaues. /éid. 11. vii. 206 He with his 
Occupant, Are cling’d so close, like deaw-worms in the 
morne That he’le not stir. 

+ O-ccupate, pf/. a. Obs. [ad. L. occupat-us, 
pa. pple. of occupare to Occury.] Occupied, taken 
into and held in possession. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. Concl., Those parts .. not 
constantly occupate, or not well conuerted by the lahour of 
man, 1618 Decl. Demeanour Raleigh 25 The Territories, 
occupate and possest by the Spaniards. 1860 Kincstey 
‘Lise. I, 82. 

tOvccupate, v. Obs. [f L. occupat-, ppl. 
stem of occupare to Occupy: cf. F. occuper.] = 


Occupy. lence + O-ccupated ffl. a. 

1547 Boorpe Brev. Health ccxxxy. €o An universal sicknes 
doth occupate all the partes of a mans hody. 1659 B. Harris 
Parival’s Iron Age 104 ‘The Imperialists departed out of 
Holstein, and all the other occupated places. /ézd. 160 The 
Lands which had been occupated, or seized on by the 
Swedes. 1697 J. Serceant Solid Philos. 176 If they be 
not Penetrated, one of them must necessarily drive tbe 
other out of tbe Space it occupates. 

Occupation (vkizpé-fan). fa. F. occupation 
(12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), Anglo-F. oczpactoun 
(1292 in sense 1): ad. L. occupdlion-em seizing, 
taking possession, employment, n. of action from 
occupa-re to seize, OccuPY.] Theaction of occupy- 
ing or condition of being occupied, or that in which 
this action is embodied (in senses of the verb). 

1. The action of taking possession, esp. of a place 
or of land; seizure, as by military conquest, etc. ; 
entrance upon possession. 

[xz92z Britton n. ii. § 3 Terre ou autre heritage dount nul 
n'est en seysine, et..tote autre chose guerpie, demoraunt 
hors de chescunt seysine, des queles choses bomme se pora 
purchacer par ocupacioun.] 1552 Hutoet, Occupation as 
deprehension, Catalepsis. 1624 Bacon Consid. War with 
Spain, I speak not of matches or unions; but of arms, 
occupations, invasions. 1628 Coxe On Litt, 1. 249b, Occu- 
pation..signifieth a putting out of a mans Freehold in time 
of warre, and it is all one with a disseisin in time of peace. 
1659 B. Harris Parival’s Jron Age 372 Wars begun, and 
carried on..for the .. occupation, or seazure of Countries. 
1767 BLacksTonE Cost. 11. xxv. (1830) 393 Occupation, tbat 
is, hiving or including them, gives the property in bees. 
1893 Trait Soc, Eng. Introd, 48 Its inhabi1ants must have 
possessed the art of working in metals before the Roman 
occupation. ; j 

2. Actual holding or possession, esp. of a place 
or of land; rarely, also, of an office or position ; 


tenure; occupancy. 

Army of occupation, an army left to occupy a newly con- 
quered country or region,until the conclusion of hostilities 
or establishment of a settled government. ‘ 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 305 Forto begile be 
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occupacioun of be pope. €1475 Cradhouse Reg. (1889) 59 
The viij yere of the ocupacion of the same Jane, Prioresse. 
1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 4 Suche thinges as a man may 
have a manuell occupacion, possession, or resceyte. 1652 
Neepuam tr. Sedden's Mare Cl. 196 If to such a corporal 
occupation, as this, wee add also, that they excluded others 
fzom the Sea. 1791 W. Jessop Rep. Rover Witham 12 
A Swivel-bridge over the Witham for the occupation of the 
common. 1842 ALison Hist. Europe xcv. § 24 Maintaining 
thearmy of occupation. 1870 Freeman orn. Cong. 1. App. 
AA. 621 Owners of lands then in monastic occupation. 1872 
E. W. Rosertson //ist. Ess. 160 The Irish peasant..has.. 
confounded the occupation with the ownership of the land. 
3fod, During his occupation of the house and land. 

b. A piece of land occupied by a tenant; a 
holding. (local. Cf. Occupyine vl. sd. 2.) 

1792 A. YouxG Trav. France 411 Tbese small occupa- 
tions area real loss of labour ;..people are fed upon them, 
whose time is worth little or nothing. 1807 VANCOUVER 
Agric. Devon (1813) 108 The occupations fluctuate between 
304, and 120/. per annum. 1879 7. H. 5S. Escort England 
I. 59 Ileld by tenantry whose occupations range from roo to 
§00 acres each. 


3. The taking up of space or time. rare. 

1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 6 Wherby 3e may make oure 
quinte essence wipoute cost or traueile, and withoute occu- 
pacioun and lesynge of tyme. 1815 JANE AusteEN Emma 1. 
x, Stooping down in complete occupation of the foot-path. 

4. The being occupied or employed with, or 
engaged in something; that in which one isenga zed ; 
employment, business. + Zo have tu occupation, 
to be occupied or busied with. Ods. 

a1340 Hampote Psalter cxviiili]. 47 My thoght & myn 
occupacioun sall be in pi wordis. a 1420 Hoccieve De Keg. 
Princ, 281 Som man, for lak of occupacioun, Museb forber 
panne his wyt may strecche. c1510 More Picus Wks. 
13/2 Vse them both, aswel studie as worldly occupacion. 
1523 Firzuers. usd. § 23 1t is not conuenient, to haue hey 
and corne bothe in occupation at one tyme. 1776 Gipeon 
Decl. & F.xiii. 1. 394 Minds, long exercised in husiness.. 
in the loss of power. .principally regret the want of occupa- 
tion. 1833-6 J. Eacces Sketcher (1856) 347 By the intense 
occupation of his mind. 1868 Freeman Worv. Cong. 11. vii. 
78 Harold and Swend .. by their invasion .. gave him full 
occupation throughout the year. 

b. with #7. A particular action or course of 
action in which one is engaged, esp. habitually 
or statedly ; an employment, business, calling. 

¢1340 Hampote Prose Tr. 3 Dos a-waye coryous and 
vayne ocupacyons. ¢1386 CHaucer A/e/id. P 625 Ile that 
1s ydel, and casteth hym to no bisynesse ne occupacion. 
a1450 Kut. de la Tour (1868) 7 Thenke not on none other 
worldly ocupaciones. 1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 388 Doynge 
bur office & occupacion. 1513 in W.H. Turner Select. Rec. 
Oxford 10 The craft or occupation of brewers. 1589 Pafpfe 
w. Matchet Dijb, Though he bee but a cobler by occupa- 
tion, 1604 SHaKs. Ofh. 1. ili, 357 Farewell: Othello’s 
Occupation’s gone. 1791 Burke 74. French AZ. Wks. 
1842 I. 579 Condorcet..is a man of another sort of birth, 
fashion, and occupation from Drissot. 1868 Ruskin Arrows 
of Chace (1880) Il. 193 The character of men depends more 
on their occupations than on any teaching we can give them. 

+c. spec. Mechanical or mercantile empioy- 
ment ; handicraft; trade. Ods. 

1530 Proper Dialogue 167 in Kede me, etc. (Arb.) 138 
Artificers & men of occupacion. 1576 Freminc Pavopl. 
Efist. 364 Take awaye learning from among men, and how 
shall trades mechanical, occupations (I meane) be main. 
tained? 1607 Suaks. Cor. 1v. vi.97 You that stood so much 
Vpon the voyce of occupation and Tbe breath of Garlicke- 
eaters. 

+5. Use, employment (oa thing). Ods. 

1288 Wycuir 2 Jace. iv. 14 In ocupaciouns of a disch 
Ledoss ether pleying with a ledun disch). 1494 FABYAN Chron. 
vi. clxx. 165 Chrrches and temples they tourned to vse of 
stables, and other vyle occupacyons. 1552 Hutoet, Occu- 
pation or vse, vsus. 1582 Reg. Gild Corp. Chr. York (1872) 
233 mote, My wyfe .. shall have the occupacion of the said 
silver spoones duringe hir lyfe. 1703 Moxon A/ech. Exerc. 
136 Renders the whole Floor firm enough for all common 
Occupation. 

+6. The exercising (of any business or office) ; 
exercise, discharge. Oés. 

1432 Paston Lett. 1. 32 Excercise and occupacion of the 
Kinges service. 1459 Nolls of Parlt. V. 367/2 To recovere 
the seid penaltees for eny occupation of their seid office for 
the premisses. 1483 Gild of the Bakers, Exeter in Eng. 
Gilds 336 Yn occupacyon of the said crafte. 

7. altrié., as occupation franchise, the right 
to vote at parliamentary elections as a tenant or 
occupier; occupation bridge, a bridge for the 
use of the occupiers of the land, e.g. one connecting 
parts of a farm, etc., separated by a canal or rail- 
way ; occupation road, a private road for thc use 

of the occupiers of the land. 

1837 Wuittock, etc. Bk. Trades (1842) 207 The occupation 
bridge, at Rotterdam, .. consists of two separate segments. 
1852 Wiccixs Embanking 132 Making the requisite occu- 
pation roads. 1878 F.S. Wirtiams Afedl. Ratlw. 509 Soon 
after..we come to an occupation bridge. 1834 GLADSTONE 
Sf. 28 Feb., There were four occupation franchises in 
boroughs. One of them was 10/. clear yearly value, and the 
other three were the lodger, the household, and the service 
franchise. 1895 IWestm. Gaz. 15 Jan. 4/3 No sufficient 
allowance was made for tenant’s improvements, nor for his 
Occupation interest in his holding. 


Hence Oceupa‘tional a., of or belonging to an 
Occupation or occupations (sense 4b); + Occu- 
pa‘tioner, one engaged in an occupation (o0ds.) ; 
Occupa‘tionist, one who advocates or favours 
occupation (sense 1); Occupa-tiozless a., having 
no occupation, unoccupied, idle. 
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1850 Hawruorne Amer. Note-bks. (1383) 387 She sews, not 
like a lady, but with an ‘occupational air. 1862 R. H. Pat- 
TERSON Ess. Hist, & Art 146 An amount of physical, mental, 
and occupational variety such as he will meet with nowhere 
else in the world. 1592 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. (1593) 190 
Let the braue enginer, .. maruelous Vulcanist, and euery 
Mercuriall *occupationer .. be respected. 1892 Glasgow 
Herald 12 Feb. 6/3 No more a permanent *occupationist [of 
Egypt] now than he was an immediate evacuationist some 
years ago. 1890 Temple Bar Mag. Nov. 314 To sit *oc- 
cupationless, vaguely waiting. _ 

Occupative (vkizpétiv), a. rare. ff. L. 
occupat-, ppl. stem of occupdre +-IVE: cf. F. occu- 
patif (15th c. in Godet.).] Characterized by 
occupying or being occupied; in Zaw, held by 
a tenure based upon occupation (seeOccUPATION 1). 

1656 Brount Glossogr. s.v., An Occupative Field, is that 
which, being deserted by its proper owner, or tiller, is pos- 
sessed by another. 1894 Spectator 24 Feh, 269 The saying 
of the Neapolitan Carracioli—* The throne of Russia is not 
hereditary or elective, but occupative’. 

Occupiable (gkizpaijab’l),2. rare. [f. Occupy 
+-ABLE.] Capable of being occupied. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 20 Sept. 3/2 There are points .. where 
a man on anelevation, and with a glass, can nearly see across 
Canada—across, that is, the occupied, probably the occu- 
piable portion of it. : 

mecepied (pkivpoid), AAl. a. [f. Occupy + 
-ED1,] Taken possession of; held in possession, 
dwelt in; taken up, filled up; busied, engaged, 
employed: see the verb. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 258/1 Occupyed, occupatus. 1535 Cover- 
DALE /sa, xxxii. 14 The palaces .. shal be hroken, and the 
greatly occupide cities desolate. 1884 Sir R. Raw inxson 
in Pall AJall G. 9 July 1/2 Eastern peoples. .are to this day 
bad sanitarians ; there occupied sites are foul. 1897 Dazly 

Tews 10 Dec. 5/2 A mortality .. greater than that of occupied 
males generally. 

Occupier (gkizpaija1). Also 5 -our. [f. as 
prec. + -ER}, or weakening of AF. occupiour.] One 
who occupies, in various senses. 

1. One who takes, or (more usually) helds, pos- 
session; the person who holds or is in actual 
possession of (a piece of property, esp. a house 
or land, or a place, position, or office); a holdcr, 
occtpant. 

(1381 Act 5 Rich. //, Stat. 1. c. 9 Occupiours des biens .. 
de diverses persones. /é7d. c. 10 Occupiours des biens ou 
terre tenantz.] 1387-8 T. Usk Zest. Love u. v. (Skeat) |. 63 
Fairnesse of fieldes, ne of habitacions, .. maie not bee rekened 
as riches, that are thine owne, for if thei be bad, it is great 
sclander and villanie to the occupier. 1450 Rodls of Parlt. 
V. 186/1 By the handes of the Fermours, Collectours or 
Occupiours, of the said subsidie and ulnage. 1494 FaByan 
Chron, v1. cxlix. 137 He had ben occupyer of a kynges rome 
by y* name only x. yeres. @1618 Raceicu (J.), If the title 
of occupiers be good in a land unpeopled, why should it be 
bad accounted in acountry peopled thinly? 1698 Frrer Acc. 
&. India & P. 52 (The] Prince .. in all India is sole Pro- 
plaster of Lands; allowing the Occupiers no more than a 

are Subsistence. 1753 Scots A/ag. Feb. 92/2 Some occupier 
of the premisses. 1863 Fawcett Pol. Econ. x1. vii. (1876) 
616 The local rates fall with the greatest severity upon the 
occupiers of houses. . ‘ 

+b. A dweller, resident (772 a placc). Obs. 

1545 Brinktow Complaynt 43b, To euery citie acording to 
the nomber of the occupyers in the same. 

+2. One who uses, cmploys, or deals in (some- 
thing); onc who practises or follows (a specified 
calling or occupation). Ods. 

1537 Cromwete Let, to M. Throgmorton in Froude /Zis¢. 
Eng. xiv. 111.45 A merchant & occupier of all deceits. 1548 
Gest Pr. Masse in H. G. Dugdale Zi App. i. (18401 71 He 
wold ..delyver it [the one talent] to the well occupyers of 
the fyve. 1577 13. Gooce L/eresbach’s Hush. 1. (1586) 4b, 
All my Auncestours were occupiers of husbandry. 1611 
Tupce £zek. xxvii. 27 The occupiers of thy merchandise. 

+b. esp. One who employs money or goods in 
trading; a trader, dealer, merchant. Ods. 

1509 Darcray SAyp of Folys (1570) 211 All occupiers almost 
suche gile deuise In euery chaffer. 1535 CoverpaLe Ezek. 
xxvil. 25 Thy maryners, thy shipmasters, . .thy occupiers (that 
brought the thinges necessary). 1581 Marpeck B&. of Notes 
1134 When they have given out their money unto occupiers 
and merchaunt men. 1611 Barry Ranz Adley u. in Haazl. 
Dodstey X. 308 He will.. Lie faster than ten city occupiers 
Or cunning tradesmen. 

+ Occupise. Obs. rare—". 
neous dcriv. of Occupy v.] 
? things ‘ occupied’ or held. 

¢ 1478 Plumpton Corr. 38 They all not having any kow or 
kalves, or any otber guds whearby tbey migbt live, nor any 
other occupise. 

Occupy (¢kizpai), v. Also 4-6 ocupia, -ye, 
(5 -y), 4-7 oceupie, 5-6 -ye, (4 occipie, 6 
Oceypye ; 4 okupie, 5 okepye, -paey; okew-, 
oky-, ocopy; hokewepye; 6 hocupy, /a. Afle. 
okepyde); fa. ¢. and pple. 4 occupid, 4-6 -yd, 
6 ocuped, Sc. oceupeit. [irreg. f. OF. occuper, 
ad, L. occupare to seize (by force), take posscssion 
of, get hold of, take up, occupy, employ, invest 
(money) ; f. oc-, o6- (OB- 1b) + stem caf- in cap- 
ére to take, seize. The final -ze, -ye, -y of the 
English word, found in the vb. and its inflexions and 
derivatives (occupier, etc.) at their earliest appear- 
ance ¢1340, are not explicable from the F. occzp-er, 
occup-ant, occupe, etc., and their origin has not 
been ascertained. It is possible that the change 


[Some kind of erro- 
? Occupation; or 
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took place in AFr., in which Act 5. Rich. II has 
occupiours, occupiers = occupiers: but this may be 
from Eng.] 

+1. trans. To take possession of, take for one’s 
own use, seize. Ods. in vex. sense: see b. 

a 1340 Hampote Psalter xvii.6 Preoccupaucrunt we laquei 
mortis .. bifore occupid has me pe snares of ded. c¢ 1350 in 
Leg, Rood (1871) 64 All pi lims on ilka side Witht sorows sal 
be ocupide. 1463 in Bury IV rls (Camden) 36, | beqwethe to 
Thomas Heighaum the yonger my tablyss of ivory... And if 
he wil not ocupye hem I bequethe the seid tablees to .. his 
wyf. azsq8 Hart Chron., Hen. I'I1, 60 Also dyed .. the 
kynges chiefe chamberleyn, whose office Charles .. occupied 
and enioyed. 1553 BreNDE Q.Curtius 1x. 4 Some occupied 
dartes, some speares, and other axes, and .. leaped to and 
fro to theyr cartes. 1614 RareiGu Aist, World v. i. § 2. 
(1634) 268 Which done, they occupied the Citie, Lands, 
Goods, and Wiues of those, whom they had murdered. 

b. spec. To take possession of (a place) by set- 
tling in it, or by military conquest, etc. ; to enter 
upon the possession and holding of. 

1375 Barpour Aruce 1. 98 Throw his mycht till occupy 
Landis, pat war till him marcheand. 1494 Fapyan Chron. 
v.xciv. 69 A Saxon named Ella. .slewe many Brytons,,. .and 
after occupyed that Countre. 2 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VI/, 
25b, That he would invade or occupie the territory of hys 
enemies, 1810 in Picton L'pool Munic. Kec. (1886) 11. 372 
The finishing, compleating and occupying .. the building. 
1849 Macaucay //ist. Eng. x. I]. 582 The Dutch had occu. 
pied Chelsea and Kensington. 1855 /érd. xviii. IV. 205 
Glencoe was to be occupied by troops. 

c. intr. or absol. ‘Yo take possession. rare. 

c1400 Destr. Trey 5329 My fos were so fell.. Pat pai occu- 
piet ouer all, euyn as hom list. 1862 Mrs. Norton Lady 
are Garaye Frol., Creatures that dwell alone Occupy 

oldly. 

2. trans. To hold possession of; to have in one’s 
posscssion or power ; to hold (a position or office). 

1380 Wycuir His. (1880) 384 As be baron or be kny3te 
occupiep & gouernep his baronrye or his kny3tte. ?a 1400 
Morte Arth, 278 Belyne and Bremyne, and Bawdewyne the 
thyrde, They ocupyede be empyre aughte score wynnttyrs. 
1560 Daus tr. Slezdane’s Comm. 380 You who occupie the 
chiefest places amongest the States of the Empire. 1568 
Grarton Chron. 11. 194 Tbe Turkes and infidels which to 
that day had kept and occupied the same Isle [Rhodes]. 
1784 CowPer 7?roc. 414 Least qualified ..'l'o occupy a sacred, 
awful post. 1845 M. Pattison £'ss. (1889) 1. 14 Gregory... 
occupied the see of Tours twenty-three years. /é/d. 18 The 
.. inferior Franks .. posted themselves, fully armed,..under 
the portico, occupying all the entrances. 1883 Laz 7imes 
20 Oct. 410/2 A married woman is now to occupy the same 
position as her Saxon ancestress. 

To reside in and use (a place) as its tenant, or 
regular inhabitant; to tenant. 

¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxiv. 109 He..occupies be same 
land pat he was lorde off. 1489 Act 4 Hen. W/1,c. 19 If 
any such owner or owners .. take kepe & occupy any such 
house or houses & lands in his or their own hands. 1767 
Brackstone Comm, 11. i. 7 By constantly occupying the 
same individual spot, the fruits of the earth were consumed. 
1853 J. HW. Newman J/st. S&. (1873) I]. 1. i. 2 This tract .. 
is at present occupied hy civilized communities. 1881 J. 
Russett //aigs 5 Bemersyde House..has been occupied by 
the Haig, for more than seven centuries. 

+c. zutr. or absol, Tohold possession or office ; 
to dwell, reside; to stay, abide. Ods. 

c1425 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 1372 Where Vertew occu- 
pyeth must nedys well grow. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 337/1 
He .. ordeyned an holy man to occupye in his place. 1523 
FitzxHers. Sze. Prol., ‘he namesof the lordes and tenauntes 
that occupy. 1535 CoverDaLe J/aizz. xvii. 21 Whyle they 
occupied in Galile Iesus sayde vio them [etc.]. 

3. trans. Yo take up, use up, fill (space or time); 
also in weakened sense, To be situated or stationed 
in, to be in or at (a place or position). 

1340 Hampote Jr. Consc. 3025 It may occupy na stede. 
1382 Wyciir Luke xiii. 7 Kitt it doun, wherto occupieth 
it the erthe? ¢1386 Cuaucer Sgv.’s 7. 56 Thanne wolde 
it occupie a someres day. c1400 Three Kings Cologne 27 
Pei come so late and all placys were ocupied with pilgryines 
and obir men, a@1548 Hatt Chron., //en. VII, 11 b, Lyke 
a cypher in algorisme that is ioyned to no figure but onely 
occupieth a place. ¢1566 J. ALpay tr. Boaystuan's Theat. 
H’orld S vijh, If we should rehearse and declare all the 
singularities ..1 should occupy alarge volume. 165: Hoppers 
Leviath. wi. xxxiv. 207 The Word Body .. signifieth that 
which,.. occupyeth some certain room. 1839 G. Birp Wat. 
Philos. 369 The black cross disappearing, and leaving white 
spaces in the place it previously occupied. 1865 R. W. 
Dare Few. Vemp. xvi. 173, 1 shall not occupy your time 
with any description of the form of the sanctuary. 1875 
Jowett Plato 1.399 The voyage..has occupied thirty days. 

4. To employ, busy, engage (a person, or the 
mind, attention, etc.). Often in pass.; also reff. 

¢1340 Hampote Prose Tr. 17 1f pou se any mane gastely 
ocupiede ffalle in any of pise synnes. 1377 Lana. P. Ps 
B. v. 409, | am occupied eche day, haliday and other, With 
ydel tales atte ale. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) 1. xxi. (1859) 
22 He occupyed my wyttes with other thynges. ¢1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Ay mon xxviii. 578 Many stones. .ynoughe 
for to ocupye at ones all the masons that were there. | 1555 
Even Decades 136 They occupyed them selues m the 
searchinge of particular tractes and coastes. 1604 E. G[rim- 
stone) D'Acosta's Hist. /ndies W.i. 117 Then shall he truly 
occupie himselfe in the studie of Philosophie. 1781 Cowrer 
Conversation 57 Whatever subject occupy discourse. 1795 
Burke Corr. IV. 330 It... would have occupied the alten- 
tion of all companies. 1860 ‘'ynpatt G/ac, 1. X¥1. ee 
I occupied myself with my instruments. 1875 Joven ite 
(ed. 2) I. 80 Every one who is occupied with public affairs. 

+5. To make use of, use (a thing). és. 

cx425 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 1935 As though eae 
wolde Hys darte haue occupyed. 1483 Caxton Cato Hn a 
In makyng and ocupyeng false dyse. 1523 Fitzwers, //1s0. 


OCCUPYING. 


§ x Than is the ploughe the moste necessaryest instrumente 
than an husbande can occupy. 1581 Marseck 2%, of Notes 
34 When the night is past .. why should we occupie anie 
longer acandle. 1584 Cocan Haven Health (1636) 113 When 
you will occupie more or lesse, you may put in sugar and 
sit it over the fire, untill it boyle. 1774 C. Keitu Farsmier’s 
Ha’, Lasses, occupy your wheel. 
+b. zz¢r. with of. Obs. 

1558 Warpe tr. Alexis’ Secr. (1580) 52b, Occupie alwaies 
of this Sope, when you will washe your heade, /6¢d’, (1568) 
94b, At every time that you wyll occupye of it, styrre it well. 

+6. ¢vazs. To employ oneself in, engage in, 
practise, perform, carry on; to follow or ply as 
one’s business or occupation. Ods. 

21400 in Hist. & Antig. Masonry 28 Hit is called Effraym, 
and there was sciens of Gemetry and masonri fyrst occupied. 
1465 Paston Lett. 1. 182 Leve wylfullnesse whyche men 
sey ye occupye to excessifly. 1524 1n I’icary’s Anat. (1888) 
App. m1. 157 Iniunccion ys geuen to the seyd Roys, that he 
shall no more occupie Phisik. 1535 Coverpate /’s. cvi[i.] 23 
They that go downe to the see in shippes, & occupie their 
busynesse in greate walers. 3158r W. STAFFORD Z-ravz. 
Compl. ii. (1876) 48 Therefore men wil the gladder occupy 
husbandry. ¥ 

+b. z#z¢r. To be busy or cmployed (in some 
capacity); to exercise one’s craft or function; to 
practise; to do business, to work. Oés. 

1425 Lypc. Assemdly of Gods 450 Ve seelyd my patent, 
yeuyng me full power sootooccupy. rg§12z ict 3 fen. V///, 
c. 11 To exercise and occupie as a Phisicion. 1576 Lichfield 
Gilds \E. FE. T. S.) 27 Admytted .. to occupie as a master, 
Journey-man, or servaunte within the sald Ciltie. 1618 N. 
Fierp Amends Ladies Aj, 1 do entertain you. Howdoyou 
occupy? Whatcan youuse? 1653 Urqunart Radelais 1, 
vii, The Seamsters (when the point of their needles was 
broken) began to work and occupie with the tail. : 

+7. trans. To employ (money or capital) in 
trading; to lay out, invest, put out to intercst, trade 


with; to dealin. [L. occupare pecuniam.] 

1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 28b, This rychesse he 
hath gyuen to vs as a stocke to occupy. 1560 Daus tr. 
Sleidane’s Contm, 118 He commaunded that the talentes re- 
ceived should be occupied that theymight be made gainfull. 
1s8r Marseck &&, of Notes 1075 Wee be commaunded to 
occupie our Lords money, and not to hideit, 1602 Futbecke 
1st Pt. Parall. 29 If two Merchantes occupie their goods 
and merchandise in common to their common profite, the 
one of them may haue a writ of accompt against his com- 
panion, 1611 Biste Z£zek. xxvii. 9. 1773 JouNnson Let. to 
Mrs. Thrale 17 May, Upon ten thousand pounds diligently 
occupied, they inay live in great plenty. 

+b. zztr. To trade, deal. Odés. 

1525 Lp. Berners /voiss. L1. cxi. [cvii.] 318 Berthaulte of 
Malygnes..occupyeth to Damas, to Cayre, and to Alex- 
andre. 1534 TinpaLte Luke xix. 13 Occupye tyll I come 
[R.V/. Trade ye herewith]. 1581 Marseck Be. of Notes 653 
[He] gained much by occupieng with the Iewes and Chris- 
tians. 31650 Futter Pisgah u. v. 129 Such as occupied in 
her fairs with all precious stones. ‘ 

+8. trans. and tztr, To deal with or have to 
do with sexually; to cohabit. Ods. 

(Cf. L. occupare amplexu, Ovid F. iii. 509; but perh. of 
Eng. origin } 

[1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) III. 47 Men of Lacedemonia., 
fatigate and wery thro the compleyntes of theire wifes beenge 
at home, made a decre and ordinaunce that thei scholde 
occupye [Trevisa, take; Higd. pluriéus uti viris] mony 
men, thenkenge the nowmbre of men to be encreasede by 
that.] ¢3sz0 in Lanehami's Let. (1871) Introd. 130 To make 
hyme [your husband] lystear to occupye with youe. 1546 
Bare E£xg. Votartes1.(1550) 56 b, Asking Edwine..occupyed 
Alfgiua his concubine. 1632 Row ey Ilo. Never Wexead 
ini. in Hazl. Dedstey X11. 137 Being partners, they did 
occupy long together before they were married. 1660 Hex- 
HAM, Genooten cen I’vouw, Vo Lie witb, or to Occupie a 
woman, 

[Vo/c. The disuse of this verb in the 17th and most of the 
18th c. 1s notable. Against 194 quots. for 161hc., we have 
for 17tb only 8, outside the Bible of 1611 (where it occurs 
10 times), and for 18th. only 10, all of its last 33 years. The 
verb occurs only twice (equivocally) in Shaks., is entirely 
absent from the Concordances to Milton and Pope, is not 
used by Gray; all Johnson's quots., exc. 2, are froin the Bible 
of 1611. It was again freely used by Cowper (13 inslances in 
Concordance). This avoidance appears to have been due to 
its vulgar employment in sense 8; cf. 1597 SHAKS. 2 Hen. IV. 
n.iv. 161 (Qo. 1600) A captaine? Gods light these villaines 
wil make the word as odious as the word occupy, which was 
an excellent good worde before it was il sorted. a 1637 B. 
Jonson Discow., De Stylo (1640) 112 Many, out of their owne 
obscene Apprehensions, refuse proper and fit words; as 
occupie, nature, and tbe like] 

O'ccupying, vbl. sb. Now rare exc. as gerund. 
[f. prec. +-1NG1.) The action of the verb Occupy, 
or that in which this action is embodied. 

1. The taking or holding possession. 

1472-3 Rolls of Parit. V1. 28/1 That no persone be charged 
.. for any entre or occupyenge of the said Lordshippes, 
Loudes, Tenementez or othur premisses. 

+2. A piece of land occupied or held; a holding. 

¢1449,Pecock Refr. v. xiii. 554 The same bildingis and 

her occupiyngis. 1577 Harrison Augland n. xiii, (1877) 1. 
259 Inthe woodland countries. .they [houses] stand scattered 
abroad, each one dwelling in the midst of his owne occupieng. 

b. Residence in a place as its tenant. Chiefly 
attrib. 

1884 GLADSTONE Sf, 28 Feb., The proportion of occupying 
franchises .. to the property franchises. 1884 Daily News 
24 Sept. 6/2 His views on peasant proprietary and occupy- 
ing ownership. 


3. The action of cngaging or busying, or fact of | 


being engaged in or busy about something; ‘that 
which occupies one, or in which one is cngaged; 
occupation, business ; trade, traffic. 


| happen, befall, take place as an event or incident. 


48 


¢ 1380 Wycuir IVs. (1880) 104 Pei suffren cristene soulis be 
stranglid wip woluys of helle ory here doumbnesse and 
occupiynge aboute be world. 1548 Act 2 § 3 Edw, V/,c.13 
§ 11 Anye parishe..uppon.. pe Sea costes, the commodities 
and occupyinge whereof consisteth chieflye in fysshinge. 
1582 N. 1. (Rhem.) Like xix. 15 How much every man had 
gained by occupying. 1588 J. Metuis Briefe /ustr. B viij, 
A butcher might sell you .. all the felles, hides and tallowe 
growing and comming by his occupying. : 
+b. Carrying on, practice (ef something). Ods. 

1547 Nottingham Rec. 1V. 92 For okypying of comyn 
skowddyng [scolding]. 1559 BALE Aol. 42 A full exercysed 
craftesman in that occupyeng of mischefe, 

+4. Using, use, employment (see also prec. 8). 

1535 CovERDALE Vu, iv. 26 The altare and their cordes 
and all that belongeth to their occupienge. 1540 Hyrpe 
tr. Vives’ [ustr. Chr. Wom. U vj, By hir diligence & occupy- 
ing of wooll, hir house shal lack nothing. 31544 STALBRIDGE 
Epistle 22 b, From the fylthy occupying of an harlot he 
cometh sirayght to the Aultre. 1579 Gosson Afo/. Sch. 
Abuse (Arb.) 72 Iron with much occupiying, is worne too 
naught. 


Occupying, f//.a. [f.as prec. +-1nc2.] That 
occupies (see the verb); usually, That actually 
holds or resides in (a place or piece of land). 

1552 Hutoet, Occupyinge, occupans, 1780 A. Vounc Tour 
Ivet. 11. 141 The occupying tenants have from 15 to 100 
acres. 1887 J. Batt Nat. ix S. Amer. ii. 57 To protect the 
occupying army from this danger. 1887 Spectator 16 Apr. 
532/1 The extinction of great landlords and the creation of 
occupying owners. 

Cccur (fko'1),v. Also 6-7 oceurre, 7 oceurr. 
Inflexions occurred, occurring. [ad. L. occuri- 
éve to run to mect, run against, befall, present 
itself, occur, f. oc-, ob- (OB- 1a, b) + curr-cve to 
run. Cf. obs. F. occurrer, occurrir to present itsclf, 
happen (16th c. in Godef.).] 

+1. tr. To run to meet a person, to run up (to 
the spot); to run against something or against each 


other, to meet, encounter. Oés. 

1596 Datrynpce tr. Leslie's (ist. Scot. 11. 173 The Scottis 
.. brekis in ower the nerrest prouince,..Trebellie occuris in 
al haist. 1620 SHELTON Quix. in. ii, I. 117 She was of a 
charitable nature..and did therefore presently occur to cure 
Don Quixote. 1692 Bentrey Boyle Lect. vii. 235 The 
whole multitude might frecly move .. with very little occur- 
ring orinterfering. 1695 Woopwarp.Vai. //ist, Earth (1723) 
200 Such of those Corpuscles, as happen’d to occur or meet 
together. 

+b. With prepositions: To meet w2¢/, encounter; 
to happen or light 2072; to make resistance agazzst, 
resist, oppose; to reply 70, mect in argument (an 
adverse statement or contention); to prove adverse 
Zo, to stop the way of. Ods. 

1527 St. Papers Hen. VI11, 1. 233 The Frenche King was 
determyned that I should occurre, encountre,and mete with 
hymat Amyas. 1566 Painter Pad. Pleas. 1. Ded. 2 Viewing 
in him great plenty of straung Histories, .. 1 occurred upon 
some which I deemed most worthy the prouulgation. 1588 
D. Rocers in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. us. III. 153 How by a 
league they might. .occurre against the daungerous practises 
of tbe papistes. 1660 Pearson Vo Wecess. Ref. Ch. Eng. 7 
To leave nothing unanswered. .I sball endeavour to occurre 
to all Particulars whicb may seem to inferre the Doubtful- 
nesse of the Doctrine. 1692 Bentiey Soyle Lect. 117 To 
this last subterfuge of the mechanical atheists we can occurr 
several ways. /é/d. 138 Bodies. .have..a certain and deter- 
minate motion according to .. the resistance of the bodies 
tbey occurr with. 1738 //ist. Crt. Excheg. vi. 113 No time 
occurs to the King. 

+c. ¢rans. (by ellipsis of prep.: see b.) To 
meet, encounter; to oppose, resist. Ods. (In quot. 
1767 humorously pedantic.) 

a1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. V/, 160b, That the citezens.. 
might occurre their enemies, and releve their frendes, 
1577-87 HoxixsHeD Chron. 111. 1058/1 Vo occurre all in- 
conueniences whatsoeuer. 1652 GaAuLE Magastrom. 146 
Fate may .. easily be occurred and prevented. 1767 A. 
Campse tt Lexiph. (ed. 2) 1 Most bappily occurred, my very 
benevolent convivial associate. 

2. intr. To present itself; to be met with or 
found, to ‘turn up’, or appear (272 some place, 
class of things, course of action, etc.). 

1538 Cromwe Lt Let. to Sir T. Wyatt 22 Feb. (R.), As soon 
as any opportunily shall occur for the same. 1563-7 
Bucuanan Reform. St. Andros Wks. (1892) 8 Other thyngis 
. .to be doin as commodite and tyme occurris. 1605 CAMDEN 
Rem. 60 That name doth often occurre in olde evidences, 
1763 Dopstey Leasowes p2 The first object that occurs is 
a..ruinated wall. 31818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 1V. 470 The 
variety of cases that may occur in practice. 1823 H. J 
Brooke Jxtrod. Crystallogr. 250 The different classes of 
primary forms in which irregular secondary forms occur, 
1851 GosseE Wat. in Yasmaica 103 About fourteen species 
have occurred to me, a 1864 HawtHorNneE Amer. Note-bks, 
(1879) I. 131 Marble also occurs here. A/od. The wild tulip 
is said to occur in chalk-pits. ; 

b. To present itself to thought, come into one’s 
mind. Const. Zo; in mod. use often with 77 as 


subject, referring to a following clause or phrase. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 401 There doth not occurre to me, at 
this present, any use thereof, for profit. r711 ADDISON Sfec/, 
No. 105 » 3 Such Reflexions as occurred to me upon that 
Subject. 1809 Mavxin Gil Blas v.i. P22 It could not but 
occur to me that you would be agreeably surprised. 1833-6 

. Eacies Skefcher (1856) 86 A picture occurs to my recol- 
ection, 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 5 New ideas occur 
to him in the act of writing. A/od. It did not occur to me 
to mention it. i 

3. To present itsclf in the course of events; to | 


1549 Compl. Scot. 1 The vniuersal pestilens and mortalite, | 


OCCURRENT. 


that hes occurit mercyles amang the pepil. 1582 App. 
Hamitton Ca tech. (1884) 4 All variance and discentioun that 
occurris or may apperandly occure. a@1680 Butter Rev, 
(1759) L. 13 It is uncertain, when Such Wonders will occur 
agen, 1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 402 It is almost impossible 
for an accident to occur. 1862 Trottope Orley F. xiv. 112 
To Mrs. Orme she told all that had occurred. 1891 W. J. 
Dawson Kedempt. £. Strahan vi. 106 Repentance was not 
a thing which occurred and was done with, 

4, Lccl. (See quot., and cf. Concur 2e.) 

1863 Neate Ess. Liturgiol. 109 One Festival occurs with 
another when the two feasts fall on the same day. 

ence Oceurring (gko'rin), Ap/.a. now rare), 

1637 Gittesmie Lng. Pop. Cerent.t, vii. 23 Fasts which are 
appointed for ocurring causes. 1682 ‘T. FLatman Heraclitus 
Ridens No. 82 (1713) 11. 249 To suggest the most occurring 
and probable Conjectures. 

Occur, Occure: see OckER, OCHRE. 

Cccurrence (gkv'réns). [prob. f. Occupnent: 
(see -ENCE) ; but cf. med.L, occurrentia (Du Cange), 
F. occurrence (c1475 in Godef. Comp/.).} 

+1. An incidental meeting or encounter. rare. 

1607 TopsELL Mour-f Beasts (1658) 366 When Androcles 
was..cast in among these savage beasts, the lion.. came to- 
ward biin softly .. so the man began to know him, and both 
of them to congratulate each other in that their imprisoned 
occurrence, 

2. The fact of occurring, ¢.e. of presenting itself, 
being found or mct with, turning up, or of happen- 
ing, taking place. 

1725 Watts Logic u.v, Things of the most frequent Occur- 
rence, 21748 Watts (J.), Voyages detain the mind by the 
perpetual occurrence and expectation of something new. 
1860 Tyxpait Glac, 1 vii. 261 A number of facts of common 
occurrence. 1866 Rocers Agric. & Prices }. xxiv. 607 Evi- 
dence of the occurrence of that fish on the Kentish coast. 
1880 Geix1E Phys. Geog. iv. § 24. 249 Landslips are of fre- 
quent occurrence. 1897 IVest. Gaz. 2 Nov. 3/2 A bird 
whose occurrences in IL.ngland can be counted on one hand. 

3. That which occurs or is met with, or presents 
itself, formerly sometimes with the sense of oppo- 
sition; now with az and g/.: Something that 
occurs, happens, or takes place; an event, incident. 
(=Occurrent B. 1, the earlier word for this.) 

1539 Cromwett Let. to Wyatt 13 Feb. (R.), Here we 
have no notable news and occurrences. 1601 SHAKS. 7wed. 
NV. v.i. 264 All the occurrence of my fortune since Hath 
beene betweene this Lady, and this Lord. 1623 BincHam 
Aenophon 109 While we march, let Timasion with the borse 
scout before. .giuing aduertisement of all occurrence. 1652 
NEEDHAM tr. Selden's Mare Cl. 3 What Occurrences seem to 
oppose the Dominion of Sea and what Arguments are wont 
to bee made against it. 1911 STEELE Sect. No. 96 28 The 
chief Occurrences of my Life. 1719 YounG Revenge v. ii, The 
fix'd and noble mind Turns all occurrence to its own advan- 
tage. 1773 Goitpsm. Stoofs to Cong. 1.i, Trust to occurrences 
for success. 1884tr. Lotze’s MWetaph.239 The relation in wbicb 
empty Time stands to the occurrences which fall within it. 

4. Eccl, (See Occur 4; cf. Concurrence 2 b.) 

1863 Neate Zss, Liturgiol. 109 These are all the occur- 
rences, etc. which take place during this year. 1879, 1889 
[see ConcURRENCE 2 b]. 

+Occurrencer. Obs. rare—'. [See -Fn1.] 
One who narrates occurrences ; a newsmonger. 

c1680 Fears & Fealousies Ceas'd 2 The Shams of an 
Occurrencer, or .. the base and detestable Artifices of the 
French Politicians. 

+Qccurreucy. O65. rare. 
-ENCY.} = OCCURRENCE 3. 

1656 SANDERSON Servi. (1689) 512 Discoursing .. on the 
occurrency of the times, 1683 D. A. Art Converse 21 A 
suddain anger upon all occuriencies. /é7¢. 36 To laugh on 
every slight occurrency. 

Occurrent (gko-rént), a. and sb. Now rare. 
Also 6 occorent, 6-7 occurrant, -ente, (7 ob- 
current). [prob. a. F. occurrent, -ant (1475 in 
Godef. Coml.), ad. L. occurrent-em, pr. pple. of 
occurrére to OCCUR.} A. adj. 

1. That occurs, presents itself, or happens; occur- 
ring; current (at a time or place). Sometimes sZec. 
That presents itself casually or bythe way. incidental. 

1535 E. Harve in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. I. 71, 1 have 
writen .. advising yow of soche newis as hath ben occorent. 
c31555 HarpsrieLtD Divorce Hen. VII{ (Camden) 171 The 
manifold examples whereof be in stories occurrent. 1601 
Hotianp Pliny I. 161 Many other accidents and occurrent 
obiects. 1632 Litucow Trav. 1.7, 1..being young,and within 
minority, in that occurrent time. 1653 A/sseza 65 Four 
thousand Talents should be by them disburst towards tbe 
occurrent affairs. 1654 EARL Mono. tr. Bentivoglio's Warrs 
Flanders 266 To treat with the Duke .. upon the obcur- 
rent necessities of the League, 1655 Dicces Com. Améass. 
21, 1..make you partaker of such brutes as are here occur- 
rent. 1822 T. Taytor Apuleius, Philos. Plato... 337 Some- 
thing unstable and occurrent is accustomed to intervene in 
things which were undertaken with counsel and medita- 
tion. 1860 I, Taytor Stim Hebr. Poetry (1873) 91 [Words] 
which are technica] or geographical, .. and which are rarely 
occurrent in literature. : 

+2. Liable to encounter (something); exposed 
or obnoxious Zo. Obs. rare. 

1566 Painter Pad. Pleas, 1. 26 It is not meete for them to 
be your gouernours, that be subiect and occurrant to enuie 
and reproch, 

B. sé. 

1. Something that occurs, presents itself, or meets. 
one (formerly sometimes in an adverse way); an 
event: = OccurRENCE 3. (Common in 16th and 
17th c. ; now Oés. oa rare archaism.) 

1538 Fox in Pocock Rec. Ref I. 141, 1 wrote two letters 
unto you .. ascertaining you of my arrival and other occur~ 


[f. next: see 


OCCURSATION. 


rents there. 1563-87 Foxe A. § JL. (1596) 260/1 The King ! 
.. thought to haue a staie by the cardinal] aguinst all occur- 
rents. 1602 SHaks. //am. Vv. ii. 368 So tell him with the 
occurrents more and lesse, Which haue solicited. 1611 Biste 

1 Kings v. 4 There is neither aduersary, nor euill occurrent. 
1848 Gace West [nd. title-p., Divers Occurrents and Dangers 
that did befal in the said Journey. 1704 in B. Church ///s¢. 
Philip's War (1867) 11. 145 Acquaint me of your proceedings 
and all occurrents. 1873 H. Rocers Orig. Bible vi. (1875) 
216 Receiving impressions from every new occurrent, 


+b. trausf. A narration of what has happened ; 


pl. news. Obs. 

@ 1577 Sir T. Smitu Commw. Eng. (1633) 97 Such letters or 
occurrents as be sent to himselfe. 1596 Daxetr tr. Comines 
(x6r4) 158 The occurrents he had already receiued of the 
Almains arriuall. 1655 Dicces Compl, Ambass. 222 For 
{talian news, I refer your Honor to these inclosed Occurrents, 

+2. A person or thing that meets, encounters, or 


runs against one. Ods. 

1592 R. D. Hypnerotomachia 2, 1 resolved .. to get out, 
that I might the hetter eschew such suspected occurrents. 
1507 WALKINGTON Off. Class xiii. 139 Another .. foole .. 
thought his.. buttockes were made of hritle glasse ; wherefore 
he shunned all occurrents. 1615 Crooke body of Man 582 
If it had beene made of a thicke and solide bone, it.. would 
not haue yeelded to outward occurrents. 

+ Occursa‘tion. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. occursa- 
t7on-em, n. of action from occursdre torun to meet, 
freq. of occurr-cre to OcctR.] = Occtrsion. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 84 The skinne..is nearer to the 
occursation or confluence of outward obiects. ; 

+ Occu'rse. Oés. [ad.L. occursu-s meeting, n. 


of action from occurr-ére to Occtr.] Meeting. 

16z1 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. iii. 1. i, A suddaine accident, 
occurse, or meeting. 1647 Litty Cir, Astro/, clvi. 653 Con- 
sideration had to the house in which the occurse doth 
happen. 1692 BentLey Soyle Leet. ii. (1603' 25 This mutual 
Occurse, this Pulsion and Repercussion of Atoms. 

+Occursion. Oés. [ad. L. occurstonu-em, n. of 
action from occurr-ére to OcctR.] The action, or 
an act, of running against something; attack; 


encounter ; collision. 

1533 BELtenDeN Livy iv. (1822) 351 Grete occursiounis war 
maid be Veanis in the Romane landis. @ 1656 Ussuer Ann. 
v1, (1658) 459 [ He] would notso much havedreaded the sudden 
occursion of any wild beast. 1678 Cupwortn /uted/, Syst. 
1. ii. § 22. 97 The mutual Occursions and Rencounters of 
Atoms. 1741 SHort in Phil. Prans. X11. 626 Running or 
dancing with sudden Occurstons and Mixtures, like the 
Aurore Boreales. 

+ Occu'rsive, z. Obs. [f.L. occurs-, ppl. stem 
of occurréve to Occur + -Ive.) Such as may pre- 
sent itself, or be met with hy the way. Ifence 
+ Occu rsively adv., by the way. 

1s9z R. D. flypnerotomachia 65b, Wipe out of thy re- 
membrance all forepassed griefes, occursive troubles. 1592 
G. Harvey Four Lett. iii, Some of them occursively pre- 
sented themselves in stationers shops. — /’terce's Super. 
202 The emperour Charles the fiftes army passing through 
Rome, occursively sacked the city. 

Occyan, Occyent, Occysion: see OCEAN, 
Occient, Occision, 

Ocean (fan), sd. (¢.) Forms: 3-5 occean, 
-ian, (4 Oxian, 4-5 occion(e, occyon, 5 -an), 4-6 
occeane, 5-6 -iane, 6 -man, ocian, -eane, -yane, 
6- ocean. fa. F. ocdan \occean 12th c. in Littré), 
ad. L. dcean-us, f. Gr. weaves, orig. the great stream 
or river (cf. poos ‘Nkeavoto, ‘Qeeavos morapds, in 
Homer) supposed to encompass the disk of the 
earth, and personified as ‘the god of the great 
primeval water’, the son of Uranus and Gaia, and 
husband of Tethys; hence, the great outer sea, as 
pecced to the Mediterranean.) 

. The vast body of water on the surface of the 
glohe, which surrounds the land; the main or great 
sea. (Down to ¢1630, commonly ocean sea; before 
1400 also sea ocean, sea of ocean=L. mare oceanunt 
(Cesar Rel/. Gall, 11. vii, Vacitus Hs? 1v, xii); 
OF. mer oceane, ocianne, occeanne mer, where oceane 
was adj. fem. qualifying vcr; and ocean may some- 
times have been viewed as an adj. in Eng.) 

In early times, when only the one great mass of land, the 
Eastern hemisphere, with its islands, was known, the ocean 
was the Great Outer Sea cf boundless extent, everywhere 
surrounding the land, as opposed to the Mediterranean and 
other inland seas. 

(2) cx12ag0 St. Brandan 16 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 220 In pe 
mochele se of Occean [J/S. /far/.2277 occian] as ore louerd 
pe hath i-send. ¢1374 Cnaucer Boeth. iv. met. vi. 111 
(Camb. MS.) The same sterre vrsa .. ne coueytith nat to 
deeyn his flaumbes in the see of the occian. 1398 TREvisa 
Barth. De P. R. vin. xxviii, (Tollem. MS.}, Pe sonne was 
faste by pe see of occian (L. su.rta mare oceanum|. ¢ 1400 
Maunpev. (1839) xiii. 143 ‘toward the see Occyan in Inde, 
1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 412h'2 The hete of thoccean see 
threwe them to the refudge. 1545 Brinktow Compl. 45, 
I thynck it is as well possyhle for the ocyane se to he with- 
Out water. 1652 Fart Mono. tr. Bentivoglio's Hist. Relat. 

1 These Provinces are inviron'd..by the Ocean Sea. 1744 
Ozet tr. Brantomte's Sp. Rhodomontades 38 The King had 
given Orders to the Great Ocean-Sea. 1847 Mary Howitr 
Ballads 71 The ocean-sea doth moan and moan Like an 
uneasy sprite. 

(6) @1300 Cursor M. 11395 A folk ferr and first vncuth, 
Wonnand be pe est occean [v.7r. occyon, -eane,-ione]). 1 340-70 
Alex. & Dind. 533 Pat pou miht ouur oxian, wip bin ost saile. 
1490 Caxton Encydos xxiii. 84 About the lymytes of the 
grete see that men calle ecceane in the marches or the sonne 
goynge-vnder. 1591 Spenser Ruins of Time 541 For from 


the one he could to th’ other coast, Stretch bis strong thighes, 
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and th’Occzan ouerstride. 1635 Swan Sfec. VW. vi. § 2 (1643) 
187 The ocean, is that generall collection of all waters, which 
environeth the world on every side. 1713 Younc Last Day 
1. 34 See how earth smiles, and hear old ocean roar. 1801 
Campsete }¢ JJ/ariners of Eng. ii, The deck it was their field 
of fame, And Ocean was their grave. 1834 Vat. PArios. III. 
Phys. Geog. 2/1 ‘U.K. $.) The Ocean is spread over nearly 
seven-tenths of the globe. : i 

2. One of the main areas or regions into which 
this body of water is divided geographically. 

These divisions are partly natural, through the intervention 
of portions of land, partly arbitrary for geographical con- 
venience. It is usual to reckon five of them, the ¢/antic, 
Pacific, Indian, Arctic, and Antarctie Oceans, of which 
the first two are sometimes subdivided into Northern and 
Southern. But the Pacific, Indian, and Antarctic really 
form one great ocean, the ‘South Sea’; of which the At- 
lantic and Arctic again form a smaller prolongation, divided 
from the larger hasin only by an imaginary line drawn 
between the southern points of Africa and America. ‘The 
name ocean was formerly given to smaller portions of some 
of these; the North Sea has still the synonym German Ocean. 

1387 Trivisa ‘igden (Rolls) 1. 53 Pere be see of occean of 
Athlant brekeb out [1432-50 (Harl. MS.) the occean At- 
lantyke], 1601 Hottanp Pliny I. 51 The Spanish Atiantick 
Ocean. 1684 tr. Entropius v1.96 He marched a Conquerour 
even to the British Ocean, 1727-41 CnamBers Cyc/. s.v., 
According to Maty, the ocean may he commodiously divided 
into superior or upper, and fnferior or lower, Upper 
Ocean which the Ancients called the e2fevior,as environing 
all the known parts of the world. .. /nfertor or American 
Ocean .. which washes the coast of America; unknown in 
great measure, at least, to the Ancients. 1730-6 BaiLey 
(folio) s.v. Oceax, Hyperborean Ocean .. Pacitick Ocean .. 
South Ocean. 1814 Scott Frul. Voy. Lighth. Yacht 9 Aug., 
«As the Atlantic and German Oceans unite at this point, a 
frightful tide runs here, 1827 Lp. KinGin //ansard 23 Mar. 

1828) XVII. x12 It was as feasible to bring about such an 
event. .as it was to attempt to ‘ bottle off the Atlantic ocean’. 
1828 J. H. Moore Pract. Nazig. (ed. 20) 54 That part of 
the North Atlantic Ocean lying between Europe and America 
is frequently called the Western Ocean. 1880 Grikie y's. 
Geog. 1. § 5.35 Though the sea is one continuous liquid mass, 
it has been for the sake of convenience in description divided 
into different areas, termed oceans. 

3. transf. and fig. An immense or boundless 


oad 
expanse of anything; Ayferdolically, a very great 
or indefinite quantity. 

1590 SPENSER F. Q. 11. ii. 22 A Beare and Tygre being met 
..on Lybicke Ocean wide. 1591 Snaxs. Tivo Gent. u. vii. 
69 A thousand oathes, an Ocean of his teares,,. Warrant me 
welcome to my Protheus. 1642 Sir TI. Starrorp in Lisinore 
Papers Ser. 11. (1888) V. 82, I am now plung’d into an ocean 
of troubles. 1649 J. H. .Wotion to Parl. Adv. Learn. 26 
Then are they.. with their paper-barks committed to the 
great Ocean of Learning. @1711 Ken Edsuund Poet, Wks. 
1721 II. 167 Oceans of Sweetness overflow'd the Shore, And 
yet his thirsty Spirit long‘d for more. 1812 BRACKENRIDGE 
Views of Louisiana (1814) 110 To the left, we behold the 
ocean of prairie, with islets at intervals. 1827 Keste Chr. 
¥., Evening xiv, ‘Vill in the ocean of Thy love We lose 
ourselves in Heaven above. 1834 Mrs. SOMERVILLE Connex. 
Phys. Sc. xxvi. (1849) 273 The ocean of light and heat per- 
petually flowing from the sun. 1849 Macautay /f/st. Eng. 
iii. I. 338 Ale flowed in oceans for the populace. 

4. alirib. and Comb. a. simple attrib. (often 
hyphened): of or pertaining to the ocean in its 
natural and physica! relations, as ocean arm, bed, 
bottom, brim, cave, cliff, current, depth, flood, foam, 

fowl, ice, isle, level, main, monster, nymph, rock, 
roll, slorm, lide, waler, wave, ete.; connected with 
the ocean in its commercial, political, or social 
aspects, as occan line, liner, port, postage, power, 
scout, steamer, war, warrior, etc. 

1871 R. Extis Catullus iv. 9 Propontis, or the gusty Pontic 
*Ocean-arm. 1637 Mitton Lycidas 168 So sinks the day- 
star in the “Ocean bed. 1886 A. Wincnett Walks Geol. 
Field 197 There must have been an “ocean-bottom for the 
very first sediments to rest on. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. v. 140 
The Sun .. yet hov'ring ore the "Ocean brim. 1808 Scott 
Marm, 1. xxix, To fair St. Andrews bound, Within the 
*ocean-cave to pray. 1847 Mary Howitt Sadlacds 346 Every 
hird that builds a nest on *ocean-cliffs is mine. 1856 Kane 
Arct. Expl. 1. xxiit. 339 The influence which *ocean-cur- 
rents may exert on the temperature. 1878 Huxtey ’Aysiogr. 
173 The directionof the great ocean currents. 1884-92 J. Tait 
Mind in Matter 39 He knew that the work of death goes 
on in *ocean-depths as elsewhere. 1884 R. Brinces Proime- 
theus 5 This variezated *ocean-floor oftheair. 1818 SHELLEY 
Rosalind & H. 1092 Frankincense, Whose smoke, wool- 
whiteas *ocean foam, Hungindense flocks. 1864 TENNYSON 
En. Arden 584 The myriad shriek of wheeling *ocean-fow. 
1667 Mitton 7, Z.1v. 354 The Sun..hasting now with prone 
carreer To th’*Ocean Iles. 1900 IWhiteker's Almanack 713 
heading, A Review of the Earliest Steamboats and *Ocean 
Lines. 1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 237 Tossed to 
and fro vpon the *Ocean maine. 1819 Suptrey Cyclops 
243 Calypso and the glaucous *ocean Nymphs. 1851 A. 
Lawrence Offic. Desp. to Daniel Webster, A large reduction 
on the *ocean-postage between the two countries. 1885 
Tennyson 7he Filcet ii, His Isle, the mightiest *Ocean- 
power onearth, 1824 J. Bowrixc Bataz, A nthol.61 Sterner 
than the *ocean-rock That stands unmoved by tempest 
shock. 1872 SyMonps /ntrod. Stud. Dante 230 Dante's 
Rime .. has no Homeric *ocean-roll. 1813 Watker Poems 
146 (Jod.) Tidings of war and death I bring, he *Ocean- 
scout replied. 1861 W. Fairsairn dAcdi/r. Brit. Assoe., Vhe 
large *ocean steamers..ahundantly show what can be done 
with iron, 1768 Beatie J/fxstr. 1. xxxviii, The hollow 
murmur of the *ocean-tide. 1827 KeBie Chr. Y., 1st S. 
Advent, Some majestic cloud, ‘hat o'er wild scenes of 
*ocean-war Holds its still course in Heaven afar. 1801 
Camppete Ve J/ariners of Eng. iv, Then, then, ye *Ocean- 
warriors ! Our song and feast shall flow To the fame of your 
name. 17758 Romans Florida App. 65 If in the morning 
you find yourself in *ocean water, run SW hy S for the 

Matancas. 1590 SPENSER F.Q, 11. x. 5 The *ocean waues, 


OCEANIAN. 


ae Mitton P. L. mt. 539 Where bounds were set Ta 
darkness, such as bound the Ocean wave. 

b. instrumental and locative, as ecean-born, -cont- 
fassed, -~flooded, -girdled, -going, -guarded, -rocked, 
-severed, -skirled, -smelling, -sundered adjs.; ocean- 
farer, flyer, -goer ; similative, as ocean-wide adj. 

1886 A. WincHeLt IValks Geol. Field 197 We must look on 
all these rocks as *ocean-horn, 1885 H. O. Forses .Vat. 
Wand. £: Archip. 112 The most *ocean-compassed speck. 
a 1806 K. Waite Chris(iad 1. xxvi, The spirit that commands 
The *ocean-farer’s life. 1878 B. Taytor Dexkalion 11. i. 95 
The *ocean-flooded throats Of headland caverns. 1884 Pa/¢ 
Mall G. 15 Aug. 4/1 The procession of steamers of all sorts 
and conditions, .. spick-and-span *ocean-goers, graceful 
yachts, and ugly barges, is never ending. 1885 HW/itakers 
Almanack 450/2 Lines of steamships .. omitted .. because 
they do not fall within the category of ‘*ocean-going ’ ships, 
1838 Miss Parpoe Aiver 4 Desert 11. 45 As the day-god 
sank to his *ocean-rest. 1895 SteEap in IVesto. Gaz. 4 Sept. 
3/3 The *ocean-severed memhers of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
1864 Tennyson Ex. Arden 94 Enoch's ocean-spoil In *ocean- 
smelling osier. 1863 W. Puitiirs Speeches i. 4 No matter 
whether the line.. be an imaginary one or ‘ocean-wide. 

c. Special combs., as ocean-basin, the depres- 
sion of the earth’s surface in which an ocean lies; 
ocean-crown (rfe/.) the imaginary symhol of the 
sovereignty of the seas; ocean-fountain (rhez.), 
the source of the waters of the ocean; ocean god, 
a marine deity, esp. the Roman Neptune; ocean 
greyhound, a rhetorical appellation of a swift 
ocean steamer; ocean-king = oceaz-god; also, the 
monarch of an island or maritime region; ocean- 
lane, a lane or track across the ocean > esp. a 
track prescribed for ocean steamers; ocean-palace 
(rhet.), 2 sumptuously fitted and furnished ocean 
passenger-steamer > ocean-river, ocean-stream, 
the great stream anciently supposed to encompass 
the earth (see sense 1); ocean-sea (see sense 1); 
ocean tramp (see quots.); ocean-trout (U.S.), 
the menhaden (Cent. Dict. 1891). 

1886 Act 49 50 Vict. c. 26. Sched. B. 11, Class 4. (9) The ex- 
pedition of Her Majesty's ship ‘ Challenger’. .to investigate 
the physical and hiological conditions of the great *ocean 
basins. 1861 W. F, Cottier Hist. Eng. Lit. 150 When Britain 
began to take her first steps towards winning that *ocean- 
crown which she now so proudly wears. 1671 True Non- 
conf 3 All our gloryings .. ought to be carried back to, 
concentred in, and swallowed up of the *Ocean-fountain, 
whence they proceed. 1819 SueLLey Cyclops 24 The one- 
eyed children of the *Ocean God, The man-destroying 
Cyclopses. 1891 Daily Chron. 24 Mar. (Farmer), An un- 
armoured cruiser, a ‘commerce destroyer’ ., capahle of 
catching any of the great *ocean greyhounds. 1725 Pore 
Odyss. x1. 161 A threefold offering to his altar hring .. and 
hail the *Ocean-King. 1819 Sur.tey Cyclops 266 Great 
offspring of the ocean-king. 1842 TENNyson Voyage 19 How 
oft we saw the Sun retire,.. Fall from his “Ocean-lane of fire, 
And sleep beneath his pillar’d light! 1g00 E.. C. Broprick 
Mem, & Iinpr. 60 The so-called *ocean-palaces which now 
crowd the Atlantic, the Mediterranean [etc.]. 1667 Mitton 
7’. £.1. 202 That Sea-beast Leviathan, which God of all his 
works Created hugest that swim th’ "Ocean stream. 1891 
Labour Commission Gloss., *Ocean Tramps or Tramp 
Steamers, a nautical term applied to all seagoing steamships 
(outside the regular liners. 4. ¢. not confined to one particular 
trade) which earn their freight solely by cargo-carrying to 
all or any parts of the world. 1899 Daily Vews 9 Jan. 6/1 
Ocean tramps or cargo boats, jerry-built, run up hy contract. 

Hence (voce-wds.) O-ceaned a., provided with 
an ocean or oceans; + O’ceaner, onc of an oceanic 
race; O-ceanet, a small ocean; O'ceanful, as 
much as an ocean contains, an immense quantity ; 
O:ceanly adv., in a manner like that of the ocean. 

1853 ALex. SmitH Poems Sonn. i, A porter is a porter 
though his load Be the *oceaned world. 1658 HarrixGTon 
Oceana 43 Thisan Army of *Oceaners in their own Country 
..will never bear. 1681 Cot Ton WVond. Peak (ed. 4) 26 Three 
minutes space To highest mark this *oceanet does raise. 
1883 STEVENSON Silverado Sq. (1886) 34 {t [the air] came 
pouring over these green slopes by the “oceanful. 1835 CLARE 
Rural Muse 167 Vhe chill air comes around me *oceanly. 

Oceania (ouf7,2-nia). [mod.L., ad. F. Océanie 
(Malte Brun, ¢1812), f. L. dcean-us, after Asza, 
Polynesia, and other names of parts of the world.] 
A general name for the islands of the Pacific and 
its adjacent seas. 

1849 Syst. Univ. Geog. 967 Oceanica or Oceania. .this name 
has been employed by the French geographers and adopted 
hy those of other nations. 1857 Chambers’ /nform. II, 296/t 
Oceania. .naturally divides itself into three great sections— 
Malaysia, Australasia, and Polynesia. 1858 Pexny Cycé. 
2nd Supp. 470/2 Oceania, a name given by Balbi and other 
French geographers to a fifth division of the earth. 1860 
Farrar Ovig. Lang. 167 \n Oceania it has been asserted 
that nearly every island or group of islands possesses a 
speech which harely offers any affinity with that of the 
neighbouring groups. 

Oceanian (0fi,2-niin), a. and sé. _[ad. F. 
océanien (cf. quot. 1831), f. océan OCEAN. ] 

A. aaj. Of or pertaining to the Pacific Ocean 


and its islands, or to Oceania generally. _ . 

1831 West. Rev. Jan. 19 Of the various races into which 
the population of the innumerable islands scattered through 
the vast extent of the Pacific Ocean have been divided, the 
first..is that termed hy M. Lesson The Oceanian lin A77st. 
Nat. de UHomne). [bid., Attributing a high degree of 
beauty to the Oceanian women. 1899 Westin. Gaz. 9, Jan. 
s/t [From the Gau/ois} The loss which she [Great Britain] 
would suffer hy the eventful dislocation of her American 
and Oceanian possessions. Fi 


OCEANIC. 


B. si. A native of Oceania; a Polynesian. 

1831 HWVestm. Rev. Jan. 19 The Oceanians are. .superior in 
beauty of form and features, to the other races tnhabiting 
the South Sea islands. 1861 Hume tr. Moguin-Tandon i. 
iv; 26 The Malays or Oceanians. 

Oceanic (04f7,nik), a. [ad. med. or mod.L. 
Gceantc-us, f, oceanus OcEAN: cf. F. océanique 
(1548 in Hatz.-Darm., also in Cotgr. 1611) and -1¢.] 

1. Of or pertaining to, situated or living in or by, 
the ocean ; flowing into the ocean. 

1656 (see OcEANINE]. 1755 in JoHNsoN. 1772-84 Cook 
Voy. (1790) VI. 2116 Gulls, petrels, and other oceanic birds. 
1830 LyeELL Princ. Geol. 1. 244 The population of all oceanic 
deltas are particularly exposed to suffer by such catastrophes. 
1834 Mrs. SoMERVILLE Connex, Phys. Sc. xv. (1849) 135 The 
Gulfstream and other oceanic rivers. 1851-6 WooowarD 
Mollusca 12 Vhe oceanic-snail, and multitudes of other 
floating molluscs, pass their lives on the open sea. 1859 
Darwin Orig. Spec. iv. (1873) 82 An oceanic island at first 
sight seems to have been highly favourable for the produc- 
tion of new species. 1869 Raw inson Axc. Hist. 12 The 
rivers of the circumjacent plains are..oceanic, i.e. they 
mingle themselves with the waters of the great deep. 1880 
W. B. Carpenter in 1r9¢ Cent. No. 38. 596 The proper 
oceanic area isa portion of the crust of the earth. .depressed 
with tolerable uniformity some thousands of feet below the 
land area, . 

2. Of the nature of an ocean, ocean-like; of 
immense extent or magnitude; vast. 

a@1834 CoLtertpce Notes Eng. Divines (1853) 1. 209 His 
reading had been oceanic. 1834 — Tadde-t. 15 Mar., The 
body and substance of his [Shakspere’s] works came out of 
the unfatbomable depths of his own oceanic mind. 

3. Of or pertaining to Oceania; =QOcEANIAN A. 

1842 Pricnarp Nat. Hist. Man 332 The Oceanic race, is, 
on the other hand, the most beautiful..of all the nations 
who inhabit the isles of the Great Southern Ocean. 1857 
Chambers’ Inform. 11. 296/1 The native inhabitants of all 
these islands.. forming the Oceanic section of the Mongolidz 
in Dr, Latham’s classification. P 

Oceanica (6nf7;e'nika). [mod.L., ad. F. Océan- 
?gue, eatlier form of Océanze.] = OCEANIA. 

1832 Lyett Princ. Geol. II. 296 An area in eastern 
Oceanica, studded with minute islands. 1842 PricHarp 
Nat. Hist, Man 326 The human inhabitants of Oceanica 
divide themselves into three groups. 1849 [see OcEANtA]. 

Oceanid (o0s7‘inid). Plur. -ids, and in Gr.-L. 
form || Oceanides (dusz\ze"nidzz). [ad. Gr. dmeavis, 
pl. -sdes, F. Ocdanide (1732 in Dict. Trévoux).] 

1, In Greek mythology, A nymph of the ocean, 
one of the daughters of Oceanus and Tethys. 

1869 Lippett & Scott Gr. Lex., 'Qxeavds, Oceanus ..sire 
of Thetis..and of all the Oceanids. 1890 A ¢henzusm 28 Apr. 
578 The white Oceanids flash to and fro with noiseless 
gliding. 1897 West. Gaz. 12 Jan. 2/1 Hearing in the 
gentle play of the waves round the promontory the song of 
the Sirens or the Oceanides. 

2. in f/. A term applied to inarine mollusca, as 
distinguished from /Vaiades or ‘ Fresh-water shells’, 

+ Oce‘anine,a. Obs.rare. [f. L.ocean-us + -INE!.] 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Oceanich, Oceanine, belonging to 
the Ocean or Main Sea. 1658 in PHIL.ips. 

Oceanographer (sfvang'grafa1). [f. OczANo- 
GRAPHY + -ER], after geographer, etc.} One who 
studies or is versed in oceanography. 

1886 W. Ditrmar in Excycl, Brit. XXI1. 613/2 One of the 
foremost duties of observing oceanographers. 1896 Daily 
News 5 Sept. 5/3 Tbe Scottish oceanographer, Dr. John 
Murray, and the Frencb Admiral Duperré, were elected 
honorary presidents. 

Oceanographic (of7x:nogre‘fik), a. [f. as 
prec. + -Ic, after geographic, etc.] Of or pertain- 
ing to oceanography; thalassographic. 

1893 Atheneum 20 May 641/1 An abstract of Admiral 
Makarof’s littke work on oceanographic researches. 1899 
Pop. Sci. Monthly LV. 575 The foundation stone of an 
oceanographic museum... was laid. 

Oceanographical (6://z:no,grefikal), a. [f 
as prec. + -AL.] Relating to, or dealing with, 
oceanography. 

1895 Daily News 14 Sept. 2/2 The Section was left free to 
follow Mr. H. N. Dickson in his oceanographical research 
in the North Sea. 1900 Pof. Sci. Monthly Mar. 620 One of 
the most important scientific enterprises.,.was tbe German 
oceanographical expedition. 

Hence Oceanogra‘phically adv., as regards 
oceanography. 

1883 Dittmar in Proc. Philos. Soc. Glasgow XVI. 56 
Oceanographically speaking, the sa/inty [of the waters] is 
a function of geographic position, depth, and time. 

Oceanography (6:féang'grafi). [A mod. for- 
mation (Ger. oceanographie, c 1880), f. Gr. wxeavds 
ocean, on the pattern of geography, hydrography, 
cte. (Océanographie was used in Fr. in 1584 
(Godefroy Com//.), but did not then survive.) ] 

That branch of physical geography which treats 
of the occan, its form, physical features, and pheno- 
mena; = THALASSOGRAPHY, 

1883 Dirtmar in Proc. Philos. Soc. Glasgow XVI. 56 An 
interesting German book on Oceanography, which has lately 
come out. 1884 Athenvum 23 Aug. 242/3 Prof. Dittmar 
contrives to discuss incidentally a number of questions of 
the deepest interest in connexion with oceanography. 1900 
Dublin Kev, Jan. 158 Oceanography dates only from the 
commencement of the Challenger investigations, 

Oceano:logy. varve—°. [f. Gr. @xeavéds OCEAN 


+ -doyia discourse; after geology, etc.] = prec. 
(Webster 1864.) 


| 
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+ Oce‘anous, a. Obs. rare—°. [f. L. ocean-us + 
-ous.] Of or pertaining to the ocean (Bailey 
1730-1800; in early edd. stressed ocea'sz0u5), 

Oceanward, -wards (0-Janw§1d, -w§1dz), 
adv. (a.) [See -WARD and -wakbDs.] Towards or 
in the direction of the ocean. 

1855 Baitey Afystic 7 Swift as eagle pouncing, drops 
Oceanwards. 1870 Morrts /arthly Par. 1.1. 11 Therefore 
my gold shall buy us Bordeaux swords And Bordeaux wine 
as we go oceanwards. 1891 Chamd. Jrnl. 14 Feb. 112/2 
For centuries oceanward it has flowed on. 

b. as adj. (only in form -ward). 

Miod. The oceanward view is better than the landward. 

O-ceanways, adv. rare. [See -ways.] =next. 

@ 1649 Drumm. oF Hawtnu. Poems Wks. (1711) 4 Vast 
solitary mountains, pleasant plains, Embroidered meads, 
that ocean-ways you reach, 

Oceanwise (6 fanwoiz), adv. 
By way of the ocean. 

1878 Perry Jol. Econ. 556 All this was designed ..to keep 
the carrying trade, both coast wise and oceanwise to American 
bottoms. 

Ocellar (ose‘lan), a. [f. L. occll-us + -an}.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the ocelli or small simple 
cyes of insects or other Arthropoda. 

1891 Cent. Dict., Ocellar triangle, a three-sided space, 
sharply defined in many insects, on whicb the ocelli are 
placed. 

2. In Petrography, Applied (after Rosenbusch 
1887) to that structure of rocks in which minute 
individual components of one mineral are arranged 


in radiating aggregations round another mineral. 

(Many authors regard the ‘ocellar’ structure as simply a 
variety of the ‘centric ’ structure of Becke, 1878). 

1889 Juppin VO. Fraud. Geol. Soc, May 176 The structures 
which specially distinguish these granophyric rocks are.. 
the centric or ocellar structure..and the drusy or miarolitic 
structures, 

Ocellary, 2. [f.as prec. + -any.] =OcELLAR 1, 

Ocellary plates, same as intergenital plates (Syd. Soc. 
Lex. 1892). Ocellary segments or rings (#ntom.), supposed 
primary segments of the preoral region, of which the ocelli 
are viewed as representing the jointed appendages. 

1864 WessTER, Occllavy, pertaining to ocelli, 

Ocellate (p'sélét, oselét), a. [ad. L. ocellat-us 
having little eyes, f. oced/s eyelet: see -ATE?.] = 
next. 

1857 Mayne £-xfos. Lex.788/2 Marked by spots imitating 
the pupil of the eye..ocellate, 1870 A. R. Wattace Wat. 
Select. iv. 181 A group of pale-coloured butterflies, more or 
less adorned with ocellate spots. 1892 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Ocellated (gséleited), a. [f. as prec. +-ED1}.] 

1. Marked or ornamented with an ocellus or 
ocelli; having eye-like spots. 

Te Deruam Phys. Theol. vi. vi. 416 A very beautiful 
reddisb ocellated [butterfly] lays its .. black Offspring .. 
on the Leaves of Nettles. 1864 P. L. ScLater Guide Zool. 
Gard.18 This gorgeous scheme of decoration may be observed 
as occurring also in the Ocellated Turkey of Honduras. 
1870 Gittmore Reptiles && Birds iii. 111 In the Ocellated 
Lizard, the upper part of the body is green, variegated, 
spotted, and reticulated or ocellated with black. 

2. Formed likea small eye; said of a small round 
spot surrounded by a ring of a different colour. 

1828 StaRK Elem. Nat. Hist. 1. 428 Body..brown above, 
white below ,. marked by whitish ocellated spots. 1870 
Hooker Strd. Flora 266 Digitalis purpurea..corolla.. 
purple, speckled witb ocellated spots. 

Ocellation. rare. [f. L. ocellat-s OCELLATE: 
see -ATION.] An eye-shaped marking. 

1846 Dana Zoopfh. (1848) 151 The tentacles..marked witb 
ashy ocellations near their base. 

Ocelli-, combining form of L, oce//us eyelet, 
used in forming terms of Zoology and Aotany, as 
Ocellicyst (oselisist), the rudimentary eye or 
yisual spot of Hydrozoa; hence Ocellicy’stic a. ; 
Ocelliferous (pséli'féras) a., bearing an ocellus or 
ocelli, ocellated; Ocelliform a., having the 
form of an ocellus or little eye; Ocelligerous 
(psélidgzéras) a. = ocelliferous (Cert. Dict.). 

1844 Goopsir in Proc. Berw. Nat. Clué Il. No. 12. 114 It 
is..dilated, and gives attachment .. dorsally to the ocelli- 
ferous tubercle. 1856-8 W. Crark lan der Hoeven's Zool. 
I. 202 With two ocelliform points. : . 

| Ocellus (ose'lds). Pl. ocelli (-ai).  [L. oce/- 
Jus little eye, dim. of ocz/us eye.] 

1. A little eye or eyelet; spec. a. One of the 
simple, as distinct from the compound, eyes of 
insects and some other Arthropoda, etc. ; astemma. 
b. The simple or rudimentary eye or visual spot of 
Mollusca, Hydrozoa, and other animals. ec. One of 
the facets or segments of a compound eye. (Nearly 
always used in A/.) 

1819 G. SamoveLteE Entomol. Compend. 273 Ocelli or 
stemmata not distinct. 1828 Stark “lem. Nat. //ist. 11. 
319 Longilabra..Two ocelli; antennz always filiform. 1863 
Bates Nat. Amazon 1. 31 They [the workers among the 
Saiiba ants] have in the middle of the forebead a twin 
ocellus, or simple eye, of quite different structure from the 
ordinary compound eyes, on the sides of the head, 1869 H. 
Ussuer in £ug. Mech. 3 Dec. 271/3 Catch your fly..and 
with a lens you will see his ocular organ divided into 
numerous facets or ocelli, 1879 Luspock Sci. Lect. iii, 88 
In most ants.. There are generally three ocelli arranged in 
a triangle on the topof their heads, and on each side a large 
compound eye. 1879 G. ALLEN Colour Sense iii, 27 The 
simplest form in which they [visual organs] occur is that of 
the ocelli among naked-eyed Medusa. 


[See -wise.] 


OCHLOCRACY. 


2. A coloured spot surrounded by a ring or rings 
of different colour, as found on some feathers, 
butterflies’ wings, ctc.; an eye-like spot, an eyelct. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. 1V. 286 Ocellus, an eye-like 
spot in the Wings of many Lepidoptera, consisting of anruli 
of different colours, inclosing a central spot or pupil. 1871 
Darwin Desc. Man 1. xi. 397 The lower surface is magnifi- 
cently ornamented by an ocellus of cobalt-blue. /4éd. II. 
xiv. 132. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. IV. 39/2 A clear 
ocellus in each of the four wings, 

Oceloid (asMoid), a. Zool. rare. [f. ocel’ot) 
see next + -OID.] Resembling or akin to the 
ocelot: applied to a group of American spotted 
fclide. 1891 in Cent. Dict. 

Ocelot (éusilpt). [a. F. ocelot, abridged by 
Buffon from the Mexican name //a/ocelot] (Her- 
nandez), f. /da/li field + ocelot/ tiger, jaguar, By 
thus dropping the qualifying element, Buffon took 
the Mexican name of the jaguar as the appella- 
tion of another feline beast. (Cf. Simeon Dict. 
Langue Nahuatl 1885.)] A leopard-like feline 
quadruped (/e/7s pardalzs) of Central and South 
America, about threc feet in length; the prevailing 
colour is grey, beautifully marked with numerous 
elongated fawn spots edged with black; the under 
parts are white or whitish with black markings ; 
also called tiger-cat, leopard-cat. 

_1774 Gotpsm. Wat. //ist. 11. 148 The catamountain which 
ts the Ocelot of Mr. Buffon. 1851 Mayne Rrip Scalp 
Hunters \Wiii. 434 Have you seen the captive ocelot ? 

Och (0x), zzter7. Irish and Sc. Also oche. 
[Ir. and Gael. och.] An exclamation of surprise, 
Tegret, or sorrow; ah! oh! also och how! alas! 

1528 Rede me (Arb.) 59 Och, there is nether duke ne 
barone..But they are constrayned to croutche, Before this 
butcherly sloutche. 1567 Aung Heury's Murder in St. 
Papers Scot. (P. R.O.) XIII. No. 47 His sorry song was 
Oche, and Wallaway. 1572 Lament. Lady Scot 401 in 
Satir. Poems Reform. 1. 239 Och, Lord (quod he) now gif 
me patience. 1821 Gatt Aun. Parish xiv. 140 But och 
how! this was the last happy summer that we bad for 
many a year in the parish. 1838 J. Grant Sk. Lond. 62 
Och! by the mother that bore me, but that’s just the thing 
for him. 1890 W. A. Wattace Only a Sister 338 Och! 
lausy me! What’s in the taking now, dearie? 

Ocha, variant of Okz, Turkish weight. 

Ocham, Ochamie, obs. ff. Oakum, Occamy. 

Ochane, obs. form of ochove, OHONE. 

+ Oche, v. Obs. rare. [a. OF. oschier, ocher, to 
notch, nick, cut a deep notch in (12th c. in Godef.), 
app. = Pr. auscar, Cat. oscar :—L. *absecare to cut 
off or away: see Korting.] ¢vans. To cut as with 
a blow; to lop. 

?2a1400 Morte Arth. 2565 An alet enamelde he oches in 
sondire. /did. 4246 Swappes of be swerde hande.. Ane 
inche fro be elbowe, he ochede it in sondyre. 

Ocher, Ocherous, Ochery: see OcHRE, OcH- 
ROUS, OCHRY. 

Ochidore. (See quot., which appears to be the 
only authority for the word.) 

1861 C. Kincstey IVestward Ho ii, ‘O! tbe ocbidore! 
look to the blue ocbidore ! Who've put ocbidore to maister’s 
pole?’ It was too true: neatly inserted between his neck, 
and his collar as he stooped forward, was a large live shore- 
crab, holding on tight with both hands, (It does not appear 
whence Kingsley got this name. One old fisherman, still 
alive at Clovelly, remembers that Kingsley so called the 
Spider-crab A/aya Sguinado (not the Shore-crab): but he 
never heard any one else do so.—Letter from Rev. T. L. 
Simkin, Rector of Clovelly, 10 Dec. 1901.) 

+ Ochiern. Sc. 7st. Also 7 ochern, gogtiern, 
oget-theyrn. [Phonetic reduction of Gael. d7zg- 
thighearna young lord (dg young, ¢7ghearza lord). } 
“A young lord, the son of a chief’ (Macleod and 
Dewar ). 

1609 SKENE Reg. JMaz.73 Item, the ma[r]chet of the dochter 
of ane Thane, or Ochiern, twa kye, or twelue schillings. 
Ibid, 17 b(Stat, Alex, 11,c. 15), The king allanerlie sal] haue 
the vnlaw: that is, of ane Thane, six kye, and ane zoung kow; 
of ane Ochiern, fivetene zowes, or sex schillings. 1614 SEL- 
DEN 7itles Hon. 286 The Cro and the Kelchyn of them were 
both alike, as the Merchet of a Thanes daughter and an 
Ochern’s... Where Earles, Earles sonnes, Tbanes, Ochierns 
and the like are distinguisht by their Croes, the name of 
Baron occurrs not. 1860 C. Innes Scot. in Afid. Ages vi. 
181 The nephew of a thane, or an oget-theyrn, was estimated 
at forty-four cows. 1872 E. W. Ropertson //ist. £ss. 140 
The thane, his son, and the ogtiern of the laws of tbe Scots 
and Brets..corresponding with tbe knight, bis son, and the 
holder in knight's fee. 

Ochimy, obs. form of OccaMy. 

!Ochlesis (gkl7‘sis’. [a.Gr. 6xAnocs disturbance, 
f, dxAeiv to move, disturb, f. éxAos crowd, throng.] 
The condition of unhealthiness produced by the 
crowding of a number of persons under one roof. 
So Ochle‘tic a. [cf. Gr. dxAnrinds, F. ochlétique], 
pertaining to, or affected by ochlesis: cf. OCHLOTIC. 

1857 in Mayne Exfos. Lex. 1892 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Ochlocracy (¢klg'krasi). Also 6-7 -tie, -ty, 
-cie,-sie. [a. b. ochlocratie (1568 in Matz.-Darm.), 
a. Gr. 6xAoxpatia mob-rule, f. éyAo-s a crowd + 
-xpatta rule, authority: see-cracy. Also in 16thce. 
in the Latin form ochlocratia.] Government by 
the mob or lowest’ of the people; mob-rule. 

1584 J, Strockwoop Ser. C ij b, Ocblocratia, such a state, 


OCHLOCRAT. 


as in which the rudeand rusticall people moderate all thinges 
after their owne luste. 1594 R. Asuiey tr. Loys &¢ Roy 16, 
There followeth a Democratie; by the outrages, and iniqui- 
ties whereof, is againe erected the Ochlocratie. 1632 C. 
Dowsine St. Ecch of King. (1634) 16 If it begin to degene- 
rate into an Ocblocratie. 1697 Porter Antig. Greece 1. iv. 
(1715 16 Pericles... brought ina confus'd Ochlocracie, whereby 
the Populace, and basest of the Rabble obtain'd as great a 
share in the Government, as Persons of the Highest Birth 
and Quality. 1791 MackintosH Jind. Gallicz Wks. 1846 
III. 103 The authority of a corrupt and tumultuous popu- 
lace has indeed... been regarded rather as an ochlocracy than 
a democracy,—as the despotism of the rabhle, not the 
dominion of the people. 1888 Bryce Amer. Commw. 111. 
v. xcv. 337 The commonest of the old charges against demo- 
cracy was that it passed into ochlocracy. ; 

Ochlocrat (gklokrat). [f. prec. after ertsto- 
crat, etc.: see -CRAT.] An advocate or partisan 
of ochlocracy. 

1880 E. Myers Eschylus in E. Abbott //edlentca 7 One 
which no democrat, who is not a mere ochlocrat, need re- 

udiate. 1886 Sir F. Dovte Nemin. 73 A charge brougbt 
by the ochlocrats at present in power. 

Ochlocratic (gklokratik), a [fas prec.: 
cf. F. ochlocratique (Littré).] Of, pertaining to, 
of the nature of, or upholding ochlocracy. 

1835 T. Wacker Original i. (1887) g By the ochlocratic 
principle, I mean the principle of mob government, or 
government by too large masses. 1873 Grec Anigmas Life 
46 Ochlocratic institutions (those giving political power to 
the mere masses, the numerical majority). 

Ochlocratical (gklokratikal), a. 
+ -AL.] = prec. 

1659 Quacries Propos. Officers Armie to Parlt, 7 What.. 
priviledge have you. .to prevent that most Tyrannical incon- 
veniency; having once not onely admitted, but made and 
Authorized the tentation toward ochlocratical trouble and 
oppression? 1835 T. WALKER Origina/L el It becomes 
in practice either oligarchical or ochlocratica 

Hence Ochlocra tically av. (Webster 1864.) 

+ Ochlocra‘toric, a. Obs. rare—'.  [f. Gr. 
éxAo-s crowd, multitude, populace + -«parap ruler 
+ -1¢.] Of or pertaining to a ruler of the multitude. 

1647 RK. Daituie A nabaptison Ep , A body of new Laws, a 
modell of a new Ochlocratorick government. 

Ochlophobist (pklpfdbist). rave. [f. Gr. 
éxAos crowd, mob + -poBos -fearing + -IsT.] One 
who has an aversion toa crowd. 

1867 Blackw. Mag. July 42 The Easter trip of two ochlo- 
hobists. 1882 Daily News 5 Dec. 5/1 The ochlophobist.. 

as but a hard life in London just now. 

Ochlotic (pkigtik), a. [irreg. f. Gr. dyAos a 
‘throng: the etymological form is Ocuetic.] Of, 
belonging to, or caused by ochlesis. 

1884 Syd. Soc. Lex., Fever, ochtotic, Laycock’s term for 
Typhus fever. 1896 Afibutt’s Syst. Aled. 1. 868 These 
speculations .. have concerned themselves with every pos- 
sible influence—cosmic, sidereal, telluric, climatic, septic, 
ochlotic {etc.]—to account for cholera visitations. 

Ochone: sce OHoNE. 

Ochopetalous (pkope'talas), 2. Bot. rare. [f. 
Gr. éxés holding, capacious + PeTaL + -ous.] 
“Having broad and ample petals.’ 

1857 in Mayne Expos, Lex. 1892 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Ochra, variant of Okro. 

Ochraceous (okré'fas’. a. [f. L. ochva OCHRE 
+-acktous. Cf. mod.L. dchrdceus, mod.¥. ochracé 
(Littré).] 

1. Of the nature of ochre; = OcuREous 1. 

1776 Phil. Trans. LXVI. 524 Whole banks of ocraceous 
minerals, 1789 Metts réid. LX XX. 96 A vein of blue shistus 
.-not far from which is an ochraceous earth, and much bog 
ironore, 1869 Puititrs }’esuv. iv. 135 The deposit is covered 
by gray cellular lava, with a rough ochraceous, slaggy base. 

2. Of the colour of ochre ; = OcHREOUS 2. 

1776 Pexnant Zool, II. 570 The head and neck cinereous, 
mixed with ochraceous yellow. 1874 Cooke Fung? (1875) 
117 Fungi exhibit an almost endless variety of colour, 
from white through ochraceous to all tints of brown, until 
nearly black. 1876 Pace Adv. Text-bk. Geol. xviil. 339 
‘These sands, however, are not uniformly green, but partake 
of ochraceous and yellow tints. . 

Ochre, ocher (6u"k21),5d. Forms: 5-9 oker, 
6-8 oaker, 7- ochre, 9 U.S. ocher, (also 5 ocur, 
okyr, ockere, 6 occur, okur, 6-7 occar, 7 
ocre, 8 okre, 9 ocker). [a. F. ocre (1307 in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. L. &hra (Pliny), a. Gr. @xpa yellow 
ochre, f. wxpds pale yellow.] 

1. A native eaith, or class of earths, consisting of 
a mixture of hydrated oxide of iron with varying 
proportions of clay in a state of impalpable sub- 
division; varying in colour from light yellow to 
deep orange or brown. Tlie ochres are extensively 
used as pigments ; particular kinds are known as 
brown, red, white, yellow, Oxford ochre, etc. 

(1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. xxxi, (1495) 878 Ocra 
bredyth in the ylonde Topasion there Sandaracha is founde 

and 1s somtyme made of Ocra.) 1481 Howard Househ, 
Bks. (Roxb.) 202 Itein, in yelu okyr mas e148 £. E. Mise. 
(Warton Club) 76 To temper ockere, grynd hit with gume 
and water. 1487-8 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 
412, v li de colore fuluo sc. oker. 1591 SPENSER Ruins of 
Time 204 All is but fained, and with oaker dide. 1601 
Hottanp Pliny xxxun, xiii. Il. 485 As touching Ochre or Sil, 
it Is exceeding hard to bee reduced into powder. 1605 TimmE 
Quersit. 1. xii, 53 The sulphur in vitriol is easily discerned 
by acertaine red ocre. 1688 RK. Hoime Armoury 1. 39/1 
Of earth are several sorts, as .. Marle, Clay, Occar. 1787 
W. Wiuiams Mechanic of Oit Colours 46 Brown oaker 


(f. as prec. 


51 


..may be made from yellow oaker. 1808 A. Parsons 7raz. 
xii 277 A cow..was led through the streets foliowed by all 
the Banyans, with their cloaths, face, and hands daubed 
over with yellow oker. 1809 KenpALt 77az. II. li. 190 The 
white ochre is a mere deposit of testaceous exuviae. 1839 
Ure Dict. Arts sv., Native red ochre is called red chalk 
and reddle in England. It is an intimate mixture of clay 
and red iron ocbre. 1854 7. H. Fiecpixc Painting in Oil 
& Wat. Col. (ed. 5) 179 Yellow Ochre is .. sometimes called 
Oxford Ochre, being abundant in that neighbourhood. 

b. As a pigment; also the colour of this; esp. 
a pale brownish yellow: cf. 4. 

1440 Proms. Parv. 362/1 Ocur, colure. 1530 PALSGR. 249/1 
Occur, reed colour, ocre. 1871 C. Gipson Lack of Gold i, 
To match the yellow ochre of the cottage interior walls. 

2. Applied to the earthy ptlverulent oxides of 
other metals, as antimony, bismuth, chrome, mo- 
lybdic, tantalic, tungstic ochre. 

1863-92 Watts Dict. Cheon. 1.324 Tetroxide of Antimony... 
found native, as Cervantite or Antimony-ochre. /éfd. 504 
Trioxide of Bismuth..occurs native, as bismuth-ocbre. 1868 
Dana Vin. (ed. 5) 185 Bismite, Oxyd of Bismuth, Bismuth 
Ochre...Molybdite. Molybdena or Molybdic Ochre, Molyb- 
dic Acid, /és¢. 186 Tungstite. ‘Tungstic Ochre, /¢7d. 188 
A tantalic ochre occurs on crystals of tantalite at Pennikoja 
. color brownish, lustre vitreous. /éid. 510 Chrome Ochre, 
a clayey material, containing some oxyd of chrome. 

3. slang. Applied to money, in allusion to the 
colour of gold coin. 

1854 Dickens //a»d 7.1. vi, Pay your ochre at the doors 
and take it out. 1890 Punch 22 Feb. (Farmer), If I was 
flush of the ochre, I tell yer I'd make the thing hum. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as ochre bed, pit; of the 
colour of ochre, as ochre bank, bloom, colour, dye, 

face, pigment, wash; ochre-coloured, ochre-brown, 
-red, -yellow adjs.; ochreman (t okerman), a 
man who works or deals in ochre, a colourman. 

¢1585 C'trss Pembroke. /s. cvt. ix, The *oker bancks their 
passaze did inclose. 1808 Wotcott (P. Pindar) One more 
Peep at R. Acad, Wks. 1812 V. 37g Welcome, sweet Miss 
in *ochre hloom. 1894 R. B. Suarre //andbh. Birds Gt. 
Srit.34 Forehead and sides of face dull *ochre-brown. 1578 
Lyte Dotoens u. alvi. 204 Flowers .. of a fainte or *Ochre 
colour yellowe. 1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. 1.194 Great- 
horned Owl. Body variegated and waved with black and 
ochre colour. 1877 Raymonp Statist. M/ines & Mining 261 
The ore, an “ocher-colored earth, is found evenly deposited 
upon a hill-side. 1868 J. A. B. J/eta 1. iii. 27 Then see, 
dear reader, ‘fore your eyes The savage in his “ochre dyes. 
1634S. R, Noble Soldier 1. i. in Bullen O. PZ. (1882) 1. 277 
You Don with th’*oaker face. 1592 Nasur P. Penilesse 
(ed. 2) 13 Their lips are as lauishly red, as if they vsed to 
kisse an “okeriman cuery morning. 1547 Life Abd. Canterd, 
To Rdr. Ev b, hat by this *oker marking he may knowe 
his owne sheepe. 1898 P. Manson 7rop. Diseases iv. 93 
In such sections it is seen that the *ocbre pigment is no 
longer in minute grains. 1839 Ure Dict. Ar/s 894 A section 
of the *ochre pits at Shotover Hill, near Oxford. 1882 
Gardens July 52/2 A pretty cut-leaved annual species. . with 
*ochre-red flowers. 1847 J. Witson Chr. North (1857) 1. 159 
The walls are sordid in the streaked *ochre-wash. 


Ochre, ocher (é«ka1), v. [f. prec. sb.] trans. 


To colour, mark, or rub with ochre. Chielly 
in pa, * ti 
1608 Day Law Trickes w.i. (1881) 51 Where you see a face 


newly okered tis a signe tber’s traffique. 1650 BuLwer 
ad nthropomet. 165 \heir arms and thighs Oakred, and dyed 
with red .. and yellow. 1844 .V. Brit. Rev. 1. 177 With 
horse-hair wig and ochred checks. 1878 J. Guturie //erces 
of Faith 51 The ochred skin of the savage. 

Hence Ochreing ‘du-karin), vd/. sd. 

1896 Daily News 9 Dec. 5/1 Vhe yellow ochreing of the 
Southdowns has been practised for some time. 

Ochre, variant of OkRo. 

Ochreish (ékariJ), a. 
= OcHREovs 1 and 2. 

1859 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr.in Frnt. Geog. Soc. XX1X. 
438 Blood-coloured fragments of ochreish earth. 1875 M. G. 
Pearse Daniel Quorm 2 You met men dressed in suits of 
flannel stained a dull ochreish red. 

Ochreo-, combining form of OcuREovs, as in 
ochreo-ferreous, -stalactitical, -testaceous adjs. 

a1728 Woovwarpd Fossits 1. (1729) 1. 235 The Ochreo- 
ferreous tila. 1802 PLayrair Jé/usty. /[utton. Th. 459 
These remains are found in..what the Abbé Fortis calls an 
ocreo-stalactitical earth. 1847 Ilarpy in roc. Berw. Nat. 
Club Il. No. 5. 251 The sboulders and reflexed margins 
ochreo-testaceous. 

Qchreous (6vkri,as), a. [f. mod.L. échre-us 
ochry + -ous: cf. agucous, cupreous, lizneous, etc.) 

1. Of the nature of, containing, or abounding in 


ochre, 

a 1728 Woopwarb Fossils (1729) 11. 99g A dusky, yellowish, 
ochreous Earth. ..Ochreous Earth, of a red Colour, some- 
what approaching a Pink. 1822 Imison Sc. & Art El. 417 
Raw umbre is a native ochreous earth, of a light brown. 
1858 Geikiz Hist. Boulder xi, 222 The red ochreous matter 
with which the water was charged. 


2. Of the colour of ochre; spec. of a light 


brownish yellow. 

1750 Rutty in PAit. Trans. Li. 471 It exhibited ochreous 
and green grumes. 1846 Ruskin Jfod. Paint. (1848) 1. 1. 
11. iv. § 2. 242 A brown, bricky, ochreous tone, never bright. 
1854 Hooker //imal. Fruls. 1. ii. 28 ‘Two species, one 
ochreous brown. 1900 Trans. Highld. & Agric. Soc. 304 
The front wings are ochreous-white with a number of black 
spots dotted over tbem. 

Ochrey, variant of OcuRy a. 


Ochro, variant of Okxo, an esculent plant. 
Ochro- (dkro), comb. form of Gr. dxpa, &xpds 


(f. OcHre sé. +-1981.] 


(OcuRE), employed in various technical terms, to | occar, 


OCKER. 


indicate a pale-yellow or ochreous condition, as 
Ochroca'rpous a. (fof.), yellow-fruited; Ochro- 
leu‘cous a. [Gr. wxpddevxos], yellowish-white 
(Mayne Expos. Lex. 1857); Ochro-nosis [irreg. 
f. Gr. vdaos disease: see quot.]; Ochropyra, 
-ty phus, yellow fever (Mayne, and Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1892). 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. (ed. 6) 315 Virchow de- 
scribes as ochronosis a peculiar black coloration of almost 
all the cartilages and ligaments of the .. joints of the 
synovial membranes. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. 422/1 Ochro- 
lencons, yellowish-white or between white and yellow. 1882 
E, Tuckerman WV. Amer. Lichens 253 An ochrocarpious 
form occurs commonly in Sweden. 

Ochroid (rkroid), a. [ad. Gr. &xpoesis pale- 
yellow-looking.] Pale-yellowish. 

1897 Adtbutt'’s Syst. Med. 1.91 There are two varieties 
of the disease, the one characterised by the presence of 
brownish or yellowish white particles, like fish roe ithe pale 
or ochroid form). 1898 P. Manson 77cp. Dis. xxxvii. 572 
Thus we have the white or ochroid, the black or melanoid, 


and the red forms of mycetoma. 
t+ Ochroite (owkroit), J/i. Obs. [Named 


1804 (Ochroit) by Klaproth, f. Gr. dypa OCHRE : 
see -ITE].] A synonym of CERITE. 

[1804 Vicholson's Frnt, VIII. 207 (heading) Chemical Ex. 
amination of the Ochroites,a Mineral .. containing a new 
Earth.] 1866-72 Watts Dict. Chem. IV. 170 Ochrotte, an 
impure cerite mixed with quartz, analysed by Klaproth. 

Ochrolite (dvkrdlait). [Named 1889, f. Gr. 
wx pos pale yellow + Ai@os stone (see -LITE).] Chloro- 
antimonite of lead found in small crystals of a 
sulphur-yellow colour. 

_ 1889 Amer. Frnt, Sc. XXXVII. 500 Ochrolite .. occurs 
in tabular orthorhombic crystals. 

Ochrous (4kras\,a. Also g( U.S.) ocherous. 
[f Ocure, or L. dchra+-ous: cf. herba, herbosus. 
The spelling ocherous is not on L, analogies.] 

1. = Ocukeovs 1. 

1757 Wacker in Ait. Trans. L. 125 All chalybeat waters 
separate their ochrous parts, when exposed some time to 
the air. 1802 Trans. Soc. Arts XX. 224 Vhe ochrous 
earth of iron, commenly: called red ochre. 1822 Imison Se. 
& Art II. 416 Raw Terra Sienna is a native ochrous earth 
brought from Italy. 1885 Century Mag. XXX. 819 ‘The 
red ocherous soil of their steep sides. 

2. = OCHREOUS 2. 

1877 Patmore Unknown Eros (1890) 21 Many a haggard 
stair Ochrous with ancient stains. 


Ochry, ochery (6«kri.6-kari),a. Also6 ocrie, 
8-gochrey. [f. OcHRE, ocher+-x: cf fibry, miry, 
sory, fiery.) 

1. Of the colour of ochre; = OcHREOUS 2. 

1567 Martet Gr. Forest 27b, Some Ocrie or yellow as the 
Mariegold. 1955 /’4it. Trans. XLIX. 297 Stone of a pale 
ochrey colour. 1766 /éid¢. LVI. 13 Of a rusty ochry color. 
1837 Blackw. Mag. XLII. 333 Foreign arid and ochery 
hills, 1862 ‘THorspury 7o2e7 1. 393 Wafts of mist, ochry 
sails. 1885 //arper's Mag, Dec. 70/2 This bright ochery 
remnant re-appears on the hickory beyond. 1891 Nisbet 
Colonial Tramp 1.13 Rocksrose-purple, ruddy and ochrey. 

2. Of the nature of ochre ; = OciREOUs 1. 

@1728 Woopwarp Fossils (R.), This is conveyed about by 
the water; as we find in earthy, ochrey, and other loose 
matter. 1763 W. Lewts Comm. Phil.-Techn. 349 Pre- 
cipitating the iron nearly in the same ochery state. 1825 
J. NicHOLson Oferat, Mechanic 753 Umber, Cologne earth, 
and different ochry argillaceous earths. 

Ocht, Ochymy, Ocian, obs. forms of AUGHT, 
Oveut, OccaMy, OCEAN. 

Ociositie, Ocious, obs. ff. Orrosity, Ortovs. 

+ Oci-vity. Obs. rare. fad. F. orsiveté, after 
assumed L. type *6civitas, t. *dcivus, f. Octeem for 
otium ease. (The Fr. word really goes back 
through OF. ofsdif, wisdif, to a pop. L. dcidtty-us 
(=*dtidtivius) substituted for ot7dsus: see OTIOSE, 
Oriovus.)] Sloth, laziness. 

1sso Hoorer Godly Confess. Evijb, We owe vnto our 
selues the exchuyng and auoydyng of Idlenes and ociuitie. 

-ock, suffix, forming diminutives. A few examples 
of dimin. -oc, -c,appear in OE., as éealloc ballock, 
bulluc bullock. In mod. Eng., the chief instance 
of the dim, suffix is As//ock (found already in 
Wyclif) ; but other examples occur in the dialects, 
esp. in Sc., e.g. bittock, lassock, gueock or gueyock, 
whilock, wyfock, also proper names as Bessock, 
Jamock, Kittock: see Jamieson s.v. -oc, -ock. 
Several names of animals, esp. birds and fishes, 
have the same ending, and are prob. orig, diminu- 
tive ; among these are OE. cranoc, cornoc (dim. of 
cran), crane; ruddoc (read red) redbreast, ruddock; 
cf. the modern (some ME.) dunnock, haddock, 
girrock, paddock, piddock, pinnock, pollock, puttock ; 
also, as names of things, bztlock, hattock, tussock. 
In other words (some of which, as dannock, hassock, 
mattock, go back to OE.) -ock appears to be of 
different origin. 

Ockam, obs. form of OAKUM. 

Ockamie, -y, variants of Occamy Obs. 

Ocke, variant of Ac Qés., but. ; 

+O-cker, o'ker, 5. 00s. Forms: 3~-6oker,-ir, 
4okyre, -ur, ocre, 4-5 0cur, okere, popes 
-ure, 5-6 -our, 6 -ur, okker, -ir, ia -7 


OCKER. 


ocker. [ME. ofer, a. ON, ofr increase of money, 
usury (Sw. ocker, Da. okker), corresp. to OE. wécor 
increase, fruit, offspring, OLG. *wdéker (OF ris. wéhker, 
MLG. wéker, MDu, and Du. woeker), ONG. wuch- 
har (MHG. wauocher, Ger, wiucher), Goth. wékr-s 
intrease, usury (= Gr. réxos); f.a root wak-, pre- 
Teut. wog-, perh. ultimately related to azg- in L. 
augére, Goth. aukan to add, and to Teut. wahs-, 
wax, grow.] The lending of money at interest, 
usury. (Usually referred to as a crime or sin.) 
a1225 Ancr. R. 202 Pe Vox of 3iscunge haued beos 
hweolp:s: Tricherie, ..Simonie, Gauel, Oker. @ 1300 Z. Z. 
Psalter xiv. § Ne his silver til okir [Wycuir vsure] noght is 
givande. a1340 Hampote Psalter liv. 11 In thaim failis 
not okire, for thai aske mare in all thyngis than thai gif. 
61375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Adrian 114 For pe tyme cumis 
quhene nane Sal gyfte na 3et ocre he tane. 14.. Tundade's 

Vis. 53 Vhrow ocur wold he sylver leyn For nyne schyllyng 
he wold have ten, 1450 Myre Par. Pr. 372 Vsure and 
okere pat beth alon. 1533 Betrenprn Livy 11. (1822) 140 
This dett that he wes awand be non payment was ay duplyit 
on him be usure and okkir. 1609 Biste (Douay) Prov. 
xxviii. 8 He that heapeth together riches by usuries and 
ocker. 1609 SkENE Keg. May. 47b, Gif he receaves back 
againe mair nor he gaue; he commits vsurie and ocker. 
a165r Catperwoop //ist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) III. 14 Did 
wickedly receive some gaines and filthy Ocker. 

+O-cker, o‘ker, 7. Os. Forms: sce prec. 
[f. prec. sb.: cf. Sw. ockra to practise usury.] 

1. zutr. Of money: To grow with, or as with, the 
addition of interest. 

ax225 Ancr. R. 326 Pe pine, pet okered euere:; vor sunne 
is pes deofles feih pet he 3iued to gauel, & to okere of pine. 

2. intr. To take usury; to lend at interest. 

¢1380 Wycur Serm. Sel. Wks, I. 260 God okurip not wip 
man hut 3if God make pe encrees. 1382 — Dex. xxviii. 12 
Thow shalt okyr to many folkis, and thi self shal not horwe 
to oker of eny man. 

3. trans. To increase (money) by usury; to put 
out to interest. 

1303 R. Brunne //and?, Synue 2621 A ney3t, when men 
hadde here reste He okerede pens yn hys cheste. ¢ 1380 
Wyeur Sern. Sel. Wks. 1. 259 Whi 3avest pou not my 
moneie to pe table, to be occurid? , 

Hence + O:ckering, o’kering, vd/. sd., the taking 
of interest, usury. 

@1300 Cursor M. 6796 If pat pou lenis ani thing, Pow ask 
it noght wit occiring [v.7. okering]. 1303 R. Brunne 
Handl. Synne 2465 Okeryng ys on many manere, Mo pan 
y kan telle now here. @1340 Hampoce Psalter Ixxi. 14 Of 
okerynge & wickednes he sal by be saules of paim. 

Ockere, obs. form of OCHRE, 


+O-ckerer, o'kerer. Ods. [f. OcKER sé. or 
v.+-ER1: chiefly of northern, and finally Sc. use.] 
One who takes interest for the loan of money; 
a usurer. (Commonly referred to as a criminal 
or heinous sinner.) 

1300 Cursor AT. 14034 (Cott.) A man quilum was wont Penis 
for to lene vm-stunt, Pis man he wasan okerer [/a77/. okrure}, 
a 1340 Hamrote Ps. cviii. 10 [cix.11] The okyrere ransake 
all his suhstaunce. ¢1440 Gesta Romi. 1. xxi. 71 (Harl.) 
He [the rook] betokenyth okerers and false merchauntz. 
61460 Towneley Myst. xxx. 297 Of barganars and okerars 
and lufars of symonee. 1552 LynpEsay Afonarche 5728 
Fornicatoris,and Ockararis. 1591 Jas. 1. Furies, Poet. kxerc. 
1440 The treasures gathered by the paines..sore, Of their 
foreheers occurrars. 1609 SKENE Reg. Alaj7. 40 All the 
gudes and geir pertzining to ane ockerer, quhither he deceis 
testat or vntestat, perteins to the King. 1699 in E. W. 
Dunhar Soc. Life Moray (1865) 31 Under the certificating 
of being pursued as Occurrers or Userers. 

Ockham, Ockro, Ockster: 
OKR9, OXTER. 

O’clock: see CLock s6.13d. Ocom, Ocopy, 
Ocorn, obs. ff. OakuM, Occupy, ACORN. 

Ocra, Ocraceous, obs. ff. OKRo, OCHRACEOUS. 

-ocracy, the suffix -cracy, with the combining -o 
(orig. taken from the stem of the prec. element) : 
in quot. 1894, used as a nonce-word, ‘the rule of 
any class’. So-ocrat. See -cRacy, -cRAT. 

1834 Zait’s Mag. 1. 180/1 The trade-ocracy and bureau- 
ocracy must now .. prepare themselves to defer to the 
opinion of the men of hardened hands. 1894 Speaker 
14 July 40/2 [To] erect the great pillar of human brother- 
hood on the ruins of all the ‘ocracies’. 

Ocre, obs. form of OcHRE; var. OcKER Oés. 

| Ocrea (p‘kr74). Erron.ochrea, 7/.-2. [L. 
ocrea a greave or legging, worn by foot-soldiers, 
hunters, and country people.] a. Bot. (a) A 
sheath or tube round a stem or stalk formed by the 
lateral cohesion of two or more stipules; (6) The 
thin sheath surrounding the seta in mosses. Db. 
Zool. An investing part or growth similar to this; 
the ‘boot’ of a bird (see OCREATE a. 2). 

1830 Linptey Nat. Syst. Bot. 169 The cohesion of the 
scarious stipul into a sheath, technically called an ochrea, 
or hoot, is sufficient to distinguish Polygonez from all other 
plants. 1835 — /xfrod. Bot. (1848) I. 308 When stipules 
surround the stem of a plant they become an ochrea. 1863 
Berkecey rit. Mosses Gloss. 312 Ocrea, a little sheath 
sometimes investing the base of the fruitstalk, distinct from 
the vaginula, 


Hence Ocreaceous a., Lot. of the nature or 
form of an ocrea. 

1878 Masters /fenfrey’s Bot. 329 The..plants of this order 
may be distinguished by the peculiar ocreaceous stipules. 


see OAKUM, 
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Ocreate (pkrzct), a. Erron. ochreate. 
prec. + -ATE *.] 

1. Wearing or furnished with an ocrea, greave, or 
legging ; booted. 

2. Ornith. Booted: having the tarsal envelope 
fused into a continuous ocrea or boot, as in Sundc- 
vall’s group of Birds, Ocreate, containing the 
thrushes, nightingales, redbreasts, etc. 

3. ot. Having the stipules united by cohesion 
into a sheath surrounding the stem. 

1830 Linptey Wat. Syst, Bot. 169 Apetalous dicotyledons, 
with .. ochreate stipula. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. ili. § 4 


(ed. 6) 106 Sheathing stipules, like those of Polygonum, are 
said to he ochreate, or (hetter) ocreate. 
+O-created, a. Oés. [-ED1.] =prcec.1; booted. 
a1661 Furier Worthies, Norwich 11. (1662) 275 A Scholar 
undertook .. to address himself ocreated unto the Vice- 
Chancellour. 


Ocreo-, Ocrie: see OcliREO-, OCHRY. 

Ocro, variant of OxRo, an esculent plant. 

Qct-, form of Ocra- and Ocrto-, uscd before 
a vowel, as in OcTAcTINAL, OCTARTICULATE, oct- 
ammonio-, see OcTA- b. 

Oct., abbrev. of OcTavo, OcroBER. 

Octa- (pkta), a. Gr. éx7a-, comb. form of éxrw 
eight, with which it varies in some words. Most 
of the English derivatives of ocfa- appear in their 
places as main words; the following are of minor 
importance: Octachronous (-x*kronas) a. Los. 
[Gr. xpévostime] =octasemic. Octacolic (-kp'lik) 
a. Pros. [Coon 2], consisting of eight cola. Octa- 
phonie (-fpnik) a. Ales. [Gr. pwn voice, sound], 
composed in eight parts. Octapodiec (-pp‘dik) a. 
Pros. (Gr. éxrand5-ns, dxranous, -706- eight-footed], 
containing eight metrical feet; Octapody (-xpdili), 
a verse of eight feet. Octasemic(-s7mik) a. Pros, 
[L. octasémus, Gr. éxtaonpos], containing eight 
mor or units of time. Octastrophic (-strp‘fik) a. 
Pyos., consisting of eight strophes or stanzas. 

1g0o H. W. Smytu Greek Metric Poets 195 We might 
arrange (the passage) in Octapodies. 

b. In Chem. octa-, oct- (sometimes ocfo-) indicates 
the presence of eight atoms or units of an clement or 
radical, as in octacarbon, octachloride, octammonio-. 

1873 Watts Fownes’ Chem. (ed. 11) 425 The octammonio- 
diplatinic compounds consist of double molecules of tetram- 


monio-platinic compounds having two or more molecules. 
1877 Octachloride [see Ocrap 3]. 

ctachord (p‘ktakjid), a. and 56. A/us. Also 
octo-. [ad. late L. octachord-os,a. Gr. éxtaxops-os 
eight-stringed, f.d¢7a- OcTa- + xop67 string, CHORD, 
In mod.F. octacorde (Littré).] 

A. ad. a. Having eight strings. 
to a scale of eight notes. 

1760 Stites in Phil. Trans. LI. 737 In the time of the 
octachord lyre. /6éd. 771 Denying that the octachord 
system could have anything to do with his invention. 

B. sb. a. A series of eight notes, as the ordinary 
diatonic scale. (Cf. tetrachord, hexachord.) b. A 
musical instrument having eight strings. 

1776 Burney Hist. Alus. 1. 35 Forming then the whole 
system of the octachord, or heptachord, as I understand it. 
1811 Bussy Dict. Alus, (ed. 3), Octachord, an instrument, 
or system, comprising eight sounds, or seven degrees. The 
Octachord, or lyre, of Pythagoras, comprehended the two dis- 
junct tetrachords expressed hy the letters E, F, G, A, B, C, 
D, E. 1882 Academy 15 Apr. 276 His mode of reasoning is 
.-like the octochord itself, somewhat artificial. 


Hence Octacho'rdal (octo-) a., of the octachord. 

1882 Acad-my 15 Apr. 276/3 The octochordal scale is of 
great antiquity. 

Octactinal (pktektainadl, -aktinal), a. Zool. 
[f. Gr. darw or dxra- eight + axtis, GxTiv- ray +-AL: 
cf. AcTINAL.] Having eight rays ; sfec. belonging 
to the Octactinzx or Octocoralla, sub-class of An- 
thozoa (see OcTo-). So Octactisnian a. and sé. 

1888 Rotteston & Jackson Axin:. Life 769 Jickeli sug- 
gests..that the Graptolites are possibly Octactinians. 1891 


Cent. Dict., Octactinal. 

Octad (gkt&#d). [ad. L. octas, octad-, a. Gr. 
éxTas, -a6a a group of eight: see -aD 1 a.] 

1. A group or series of eight; sfec. in ancient 
systems of arithmetical notation: A group or 
series of eight characters corresponding to succes- 
sive powers of ten (analogous to the groups of six 
figures marking millions, billions, etc. now used). 

1883 Sir E.C. Baytey Geneal. Mod. Numerals u.in Frud. 
R. Astat. Soc. XV. 48 [The Greeks] had, however, a system 
of ‘octads’ and ‘tetrads’ for expressing numbers of very 
high value. /é7d. 49 By collecting the alphabetical signs 
in groups of eight or ‘octads’, decimally arranged. 

2. Math. a. Alod. Geom. The set of eight inter- 
sections of three quadric surfaces. 

1889 Cavey in Alessenger XVIII. 149 The eight points of 
intersection of any three quadric surfaces are an octad. 

+b. £/. A system of eight imaginaries analogous 
to quaternions, also called octaves. Obs. 

1845 J. IT. Graves in Phil, Mag. XXVI. 315-20. 
Cavey Collected Papers 1. 586. P 

3. Chem. An element or radical that has the 
combining power of eight units, i.e. of eight atoms 
of hydrogen. 


[f. as 


b. Relating 


Toh 


OCTAHEDRIC. 


1877, Watts Fownes’ Chem. 1. 268 Ru[bidium] and 
Os[mium] form tetroxides (analogous to octochlorides), and 
may therefore be regarded as octads. 

Hence Octadic (pktaedik) a., of or pertaining to 
an octad. Octadic surface (Mod. Geont.),a quartic 
surface, eight of whose nodes form an octad. 

1870 Caytey in Proc. Lond. Math. Soc, \11. 20. 

Octadrachm (gktadrem), octo-. [ad. Gr. 
dxradpaxp-os adj., weighing or worth eight 
drachme, f. é«ra- + Spaxyy Dracuma.] An 
ancient Greek coin of the value of eight drachme, 

1876 Humpureys Coin-Coft, Alan. v. 41 The Edonians 
coined octodrachms, pieces of eight drachms. 1885 Athenzum 
28 Feh, 284/1 A silver octadrachm of the town of Ichnz, in 
Macedon, and a very fine tetradrachm of Camarina, 

Octaedral, etc.: see OCTAHEDRAL, etc. 

Octaeterid (g:kta,/tierid). Also in Gr. form 
octaeteris. fad. Gr. d«raernpis, -15-, f. dxra- 
Octa- + éros year. In F. octaétéride (1732 in Dict. 
Trévoux).] Inthe ancient Greek calendar, a period 
of eight years, in the course of which three months 
of 30 days each were intercalated so as to bring 
the year of 12 lunar months into accord with the 
solar year. So Octaeteric (-‘te rik) a., of or 
belonging to this period. 

@1727 Newton Chronot. Amended (1728) i. 75. 1727-41 
Cuameers Cyct., Octa:terides, in chronology, etc. the space, 
or duration of eight years. 1753 — Cycd. Supp., Octaeteris, 
-. In antiquity, a cycle, or term, of eight years, at the end 
of which three entire lunar months were added. 1846 Grote 
Greece 1. 1, i. 353 note, The Peepers of the octaeteric or 
enneaeteric period. 1862 Sir G.C. Lewis Astron. Ancients 
38 The octaeteric cycle, attributed to Cleostratus. /7d. 
Three months of thirty days apiece were intercalated in exch 
of the two first octaeterids. 1899 Warpr Fowler Roman 
Festivats 2 In the octaeteris or 8-year cycle there were 99 
lunar months, 

Octagon (pktaggn), sb. anda. Also 7 octa- 
gone, octogone, 7-8 octogon. [ad. L. ocfa-, 
octogon-os adj., a. Gr. dxtaywy-os eight-cornered, 
f. oxra- OcTA- + stem of ywvia comer, angle. In 
¥. octogone (1520 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. sb. 1. Geom. A plane figure having eight 
angles and eight sides. Hence applied to material 
objects of octagonal form or section, 

1656 BLount Glossogr., Octogon. 1660 Barrow Euclid iv. 
xi. Schol., Then will AB be the side of Octagone. 1674 tr. 
Scheffer's Lapland xvi. 84 They [the tents] were octogons 
somewhat broader towards the hottom. 1757 Pococke Trav. 
(188g) II. 284 A tower at each corner, which .. are octagons. 
1868 Jorn. Star 26 Mar., The ceiling of the room is coffered 
in octagons geometrically arranged. 

2. fortif. A fort having eight bastions. 

1706 in Puituirs, 1727-41 in CuamsBers Cycd. 

» adj. = OCTAGONAL. 

1679 M. Ruspen Further Discov. Bees 81 The form is 
octagon or eight square. 1762-71 H. Watrote Vertxe’s 
Anecd. Paint. (1786) 1V. 134 The octagon huildings at each 
end. 1774 Westm. Mag. II. 316 A .. magnificent octogon 
hall. 1808 Scott Marm, y. xxv, Dun-Edin’s cross, a pillared 
stone, Rose on a turret octagon. 1862 Miss Brappox Lady 
Audley vil. 50 An octagon ante-chamber, 

C. Coméb., as octagon-faced a. (after dozuble- 


faced); octagon-stitch, a stitch in crochet-work. 


1885 Mrs. Burnett 7/co iv. (1888) 81, I will show you how 
to do the octagon-stitch. 1892 B. Hinton Lord's Return 
203 This personage must be octagon-faced, at the least. 

Octagonal (pkta-génal), za. Also 6-8 octo-. 
[In 16the. octogonal, ad. mod.L. octogonal-is, in F. 
octogonal (1520 in Hatz.-Darm.): see prec. and 
-AL.] Of the form of an octagon; eight-sided. 

157% Dicces Pantom. wv. xxv. Gg ij, A figure .. enuironed 
with 6 equiangle Octoronall and 8 equilater triangular 
playnes or bases. 1782 Warton Hist. Kiddingion 4 The 
Gothic mouldings on the faces of its [a font's] octogonal 
panes. 1812-16 J. Situ Panorama Sc. & Art 1.17 A.. 
triangular, square, or octagonal bar. 1860 TynpaLt Gfac. 1. 
y. 40 A little octagonal building. 

Hence Octa‘gonally adv., in an octagonal form. 

1753 Jounson in Bi6Z Topogr, Brit. V1. 433 Our cockpit 
built octagonally. 

+ Octago-nian, a. Oés. Of or belonging to an 
octagon. 

Applied to a Dissenting congregation in Liverpool, wor- 
shipping in a building known from its shape as the Octagon. 

1813 JEFFERSON Writ, (1830) IV. 225 The best collection of 
ee psalms is that of the Octagonian dissenters of Liver- 
pool. ; 

Octagynia, etc.: see OcTOGYNIA, etc. 

Octahedral (pktah7-dral, -he-dral), octo-, a. 
Also octaedral, octoedral. [f. late L. octa(h)edr- 
os, a. Gr. é«rdedp-os eight-sided : see OCTAHEDRON 
and -AL.] Having the form of an octahedron ; 
contained by eight plane (esp. triangular) faces. 

1758 Reip tr. Alacguer’s Chym. 1. 222 The crystals of 
Alum are octaedral. .. These octaedral solids are triangular 
pyramids, having their angles cut away, so that four of their 
surfaces are hexagons, and the other four triangles. 1796 
Hatcuett in Phil. Trans. LXXXVI. 292 Various modifies 
tions between the octoedral figure and the cuhe. 1811 
Pinkerton Petrat. 1. 312 Some detached crystals of octa- 
hedral iron. 1869 Prittirs Vesev. iii. 94 Crystallized in 
cubes and octahedral forms. 

b. Of or belonging to an octahedron, 

1878 Gurney Crystallogr. 88 At each angle of the octa- 
hedral face. ¥ 

Octahedric (-he:drik), a. rave. Also octo-. 
[f. Gr. d«raedpos (see OCTAHEDRON) + -IC; in 


OCTAHEDRICAL. 


mod.F. octaddrique (Littré).] = prec. Also + Octa- 
hedrical, octo- a. 

1657 W. Rano tr. Gassendi's Life Peiresc 1. 44 The form- 
ing of Alum into aa octahedricall figure. a@1691 BovLe 
Hist. Air (1632) 249 The alum appeared to be .. coagulated 
in many Octaedrical grains 1730-6 Baitey (folio), Octoedr7- 
cal, 1847 Vattonal Cyct. II. 868 Nitrate of barytes appears 
as octahedric crystals. - , ; 

Octahedrid (pktahidrid, -he-drid), a. Cryst. 
{f. as prec. + -1D*.] Applied to any plane, in 
a crystallographic system, which intersects all the 
three axes of coordinates; so called because a group 
of eight such planes would form an octahedron. 
Opposed to Arismarotd and pinakoid. 

1895 Story-Masketyxe Crystallogr. ii § 18 ’ 

Octahedrite pktabidrait, -he-drait). 3/17. 
Also octo-. [f. as prec. + -1TE! 2b.] Native dioxide 
of titanium, occurring in crystals of octahedral and 
other related forms; also called ANATASE. 

1805 R. Jameson Syst. J/tn. YH. 493. 1831 Brewster 
Optics xvii. 149. 1868 Dana Ain. (ed. 5) 241. 

Octahedron (ktihfdrfn, -hedrfn\, octo-. 
Pl. -ons or -a. Also 6-8 octa hjedrum, 6-9 
octaedron, 7-9 octoedron, fa. Gr. dardedpor 
an octahedron, neuter of é«raedpos adj., eight- 
sided, f. da7a-Ocra- + €5paseat. In L. octaédron, 
med.L. ocfa h)edrum (Du Cange), F. octaddre, also 
octohédre (1587 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

Geom. A solid figure contained by eight plane 
faces; usually, one contained by eight triangles 
(such as is formed by two pyramids on opposite 
sides of a qnadrilateral base); sfec. the regular 
octahedron, onc of the five regular solids, contained 
by eight equal equilateral triangles (formed by 
two equal pyramids with equilateral faces on a 
square base. Ilence gez. Any material body, esp. 
a crystal, of this form. 

Truncated octahedron, a fourteen-sided solid formed from 
the regular octahedron by truncating its six corners, and 
thus forming six new square faces, while cutting down the 
eight original triangular faces into regular hexagons. 

1570 Bittincstry Euclid xm xiv. 406 An octohedron is 
deuided into two equall and like Pyramids. 1655 H. More 
Antid. Ath. App. (1712) 183 There are Fiue regular Bodies 
..the Cube, the Tetraedrum, the Octaedrum, the Dodeca- 
edrum, and the Ficosaedrum, 1656 Stantey /frst. PAtlos. 
¥. (1701) 186/2 The Octaedrons consist of eight like sides 
1823 II. J. Brooke /ntrod. Crystallogr. 141 Octahedrons 
with rhombic bases. 1851 Ricttarnson Geol, v.76 If we take 

.a cube and cut off all the eight corners till the original faces 
disappear, we shall make it an octohedron. 1880 Cirmin- 
snaw tr, hurts’ Atom. Th. 142 The nitrates of barium, 
strontium, and lead, ..crystallise in octohedra. 

+Octahe-drous, 2. Oés. In 8 octoedrous. 
[f stem of prec. +-oUs.) = OcTANEDRAL. 

1702 R. Tuoressy in PArd Trans. XX¥I. 1072 Copper 
Ore..shot into an Octoedrous form. 

Octakis-, Gr. d«rams cight times, as in O:cta- 
kishexahe‘dron (7ys/., a solid figure containcd 
by forty-cight scalene triangles, 

1878 (see Hexaxis-]. 

Octamerous (gktx*méras), a. Nas. /Tist. Also 
octomerous (-p-m-). [f. Gr. d«7apep-ns in cight 
parts (uépos part) + -ovs.] a. Sot. Having the 
parts of the flower in scries of eight. (Often written 
8-merous.) b. Zool. Waving the radiating parts 
or organs eight in number, as an actinoid zoophyte. 

(1864 WessteR, Octamerous ‘Bot ), having the parts in 
eights. Gray. 1375 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot. 565 
Pentamerous flowers and..those which are truly tetramerous 
(or octamerous), 1877 Huxvey Anat. Ln, Anim. iit. 159 The 
finally hexamerous Anthozoon passes through a tetramerous 
and an octomerous stage. 

5o Octa’merism, the state of bcing octamcrous 
(humorously, the state of being in eight parts), 

(1873 Wuitxey Orient. Stud. 133 Announced .. to form 
eight volumes .. perhaps the estimated octamerism of the 
work was meant to be understood in some peculiar sense, 


Octameter (pktam/ta1), a. and sb. /ros, 
Also octometer (-g'm-). [ad. L. ocfameler, -trum 
adj., a. Gr. d«7aperp-os (pneTpov measurc).] 

a. adj. Consisting of cight mcasures or fect. b. 
sb. A verse containing eight measures or fect. 
a1849 Por Mhilos. Composition, The rhythm .. of the 
*Raven’ .. is trochuaic, is octameter acatalectic, alternating 
with heptameter catalectic .. and terminating with tetra- 
Meter catalectic. 1889 Athenwum 25 May 657/1 ‘March: 
an Ode’ [by Swinburne], is the only instance in the language 
of a poem written in octometers. 1g00 H. W. Smytu Grech 
Metric Povts 259 Vhe long, swelling octameter, 

Octan (pkian),a. [a. F. octane, in Paré, 16thc., 
octane, ad. L.. octénus, found only in sense ‘of the 
8th legion’, but cf. guarfan, quintan.] Octan 
Sever: a fever in which the paroxysms occur every 
eighth day (both paroxysmal days being counted). 

1897 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. 11. 318 Further modifications 
have been recognised by nosologists as quintan,sextan, octan. 

| Octandria (pktendria). Bot. [mod.L. f. 
Gr. dara eight + dvdp- (dvjp) man, male: see -11.] 
A class in the Linnzan Sexual System, comprising 
plants with eight stamens. Hence Octa‘nder, a 
plant of this class; Octa‘ndrian a., Octa:ndrious 
a., belonging to this class ; Octa‘ndrous a., having 
eight staniens. 
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1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Sufp., Octandria,.,a class of plants 
with hermaphrodite flowers, and eight stamina, or male parts 
in each. 1828 WessTER, Octander .. Octandrian, 1830 
Linotey Mat. Syst. Bot. 6g Octandrous genera belonging 
to this family. 1880 Sir E. Reeo Fafan IL. 43 The flowers 
are octandrous. 

Octane (p’ktzin). Chem. [f. Oct(a-, OcT(0- + 
-\NE 2b.] The paraffin of the ovtacarbon series 
(C,H,,). So Ovctene (-in) [-ENE], the olefine of 
the same series (C,1H1,,), also called octylene ; 
O-ctine (-ain) [-1NE5], the hydrocarbon of the same 
series (C,H,,) homologous with acetylene or ethine; 
Octo‘ic a., applied to fatty acids, etc. of the same 
series, as ocfote acid (C,H,,O.), one isomeric form 
of which is capry/te acid, 

1892 Watts Dict. Chem. Vt. 877 Octane. Cs His, This 
hydrocarbon ts one of the constituents of American petro- 
leum. /éid. 710 Hydrocarbons .. Second Series. .. Olefines 
..Octene or Octylene, Cs Hig. 1877 — Fownes’ Chem. tt. 
9 Third Series. .. Ethine or Acetylene Series. .. Octine, 

sHiy 1881 — Dict. Chent. VILL 1424 Octoic acids, 
Cy H;6 Oz. 

O-ctangle, @. and sb. 2 Obs. [ad. post-cl. L. 
octangul-us adj. eight-angled, f. ocfo eight + angu- 
lus ANGLE] a. aaj. Ilaving eight angles, octa- 
gonal. b. sé, A figurewith cight angles, an octagon. 

1613-14 CuHarpman Masque Mrd. Temple aj, A siluer 
Temple of an octangle figure. 1651 J. F[reaxe] Agrippa's 
Occ. Phitos, 253 ‘Yhe other figures, viz. triangle, quadrangle, 
sexangle, septangle, octangle. 1686 Actionsy Painting 
Lllustr. 322 Yhe Octangles which inviron the Ceiling. 1726 
Leont tr. Alberti’s Archit. 1%. 4/1 he middle Rays of this 
Octangle may be called a Pyramid of eight faces. 

Octangular (pktengivlis),a. [f. L. octangud- 
us (see prec.) + -An: ch angulér?s ANGULAR] 
Ilaving eight angles; octagonal. 

1644 Evriyn Diary 22 Oct., A Cabinet of an octangular 
forme. 1712 J. James tr, Le Blonds Gardening 27 An 
octangulir Bowling-green. 1807 G. Cuatmers Caledonia 
I. 1. iv. 159 An octangular vase of brass, 1877 W. Jones 
Finger-ring 147 An octangular ring of iron, 

Ilcnce Octangularness (I[ailey vol. IT, 1727. 

Octant (pktant). [ad. late L. octans, -tant-em 
a half quadrant ( Vitruv.), f. ocfo eight: cf. guadrans 
Qvuaprant. So F. ocfant, in seuse 3 (1683 in 
Hatz.-Darm.). 

1. The eighth part of a circle; ¢.¢. cithcr (2) an 
are of a circle, forming one eighth of the circum- 
ference, or (6) one cighth of the area of a circle, 
containcd within two radii at an angle of 45°. 

_ 1750 Phil, Trans. XLVI}. 69 Thro’ the whole octant OA, 
it 1s continually decreasing. 1875 T. R. Ronixson shred. 
CLXY. 411 The irregularity of the wind ., varies in each 
octant. a . i - 

b. Each of the eight parts into which a solid 
figure or body \¢. g. a sphere), or the space around 
a central point, is divided by threc planes (usually 
mutually at right angles intersecting at the central 
point. 

1790 Witpsore in /’Ait. Trans. LLXXX. 497 Disposed in 
the eight ociants of a regular parallelopipedon. 1875 Bun- 
netT & Dver tr. Sachs’ Hot. 288 Vhe globule [ =antheridiuin 
of Nite/la) now consists of four lower and four upper octants 
of a sphere. .. Each octant now breaks up .. into an outer 
and an innercell, 1895 Storv-MASKELYNE Crystallogr. i. 
§15 These planes, 177, ZA, AI, divide the space round the 
origin into eight hollow quoins or octants. 

2. Astron. That point in the apparent course of 
a planet at which it is 45° distant from another 
planet, from the sun, or from some particular point; 
spec. cach of the four points at which the moon 1s 
45° from conjunction with or opposition to the sun, 
or midway between the syzygies and quadratures. 

1690 Leysourn Curs, Afath. 773 About the Octants from 
the Aphelion and Perihelion. 1706 Puittirs, Octant or 
Octrle (in Astrol.), when a Planet is in such an Aspect or 
Position with respect to another, that their Places are only 
distant an eighth part of a Circle, or 45 Degrees. ¢1716 
Macnin in Rigaud Corr, Sct. Afen (1841) 1. 275 Ht will be of 
great use, if } could have a few places of the noon when in 
the octants or near, 1787 BonnxycasTLeE Astron, xxi. 363 In 
her third octant .. she again appears gibbous. 1834 ///s¢. 
Astron. ix. 43/1 (U. K. 5.) A third [inequality of the moon], 
called the variation, ae is greatest in the octants. 

3. An instrument in the form of a graduated 
eighth of a circle, used for making angular mcasure- 
ments, csp. in astronomy and navigation. (In 
Fr., mentioncd 1683 in Le Cordier, Zustruments 
des Pilotes.) 

1731 Havtey in Url. Trans, XXXVIE. 150 The Instru- 
ment consists of an Octant 4 AC, having on its Limb BC an 
Arch of 45 Degrees, divided into 90 Parts or half Degrees. 
1774 M. Mackenzie Maritime Surv, 2 The principal In- 
struments used in surveying; such as the Theodolite, the 
astronomical Quadrant, and Hadley’s Octant, or Sextant. 
1825 J. Nichotson Oferat. Mechanic 316 Binding himself 
to divide all sextants and octants by the same engine. 

Hence Octa‘ntal a., of or pertaining to an octant. 

1776 Horstey in Phil. Trans. LXVI. 363 If from these .. 
we reject the octantal days. 

| Octapla (g:ktipla). Also anglicized octaples. 
(ad. Gr. dxzamaa, neuter pl. of é«ramAods eight-fold, 
after Hexapua. Cf. mod.F. octaples (Littré).] A 
text consisting of eight versions, csp. of the Scrip- 
tures, in parailel arrangement. 

1684 N.S. Crit. Eng. Edit. Bible xviii. 178 Origen never 


wrote any Octaples. 1705 HickeRINGILL Priest -cr. 1. (1721) | 
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216 St, Hierome had not only the Aid of the Learned Origen 
(his Hexaples and Octaples) but he himself also was a great 
Hebraition. 1737-4x Cuamsers Cyc/., Octapla, a term in 
the sacred learning, used for a kind of ancient polyglot 
bible, consisting of eight columns 1831-3 E. Burton £cc/. 
Hist. xxiv. (1845) 516 Having succeeded in finding 2 other 
Greek translations, he {Origen] added them to the rest 
(the Hexapla); and thus the whole was arranged in eight 
columns, and was published with the name of Octapla. 

Octapodic, -pody: see Ocra-. 

Octarch (gktaak), a. Bot. [f. Gr. dr-w& eight 
+ dpx7 beginning, origin: cf. Drarcu.] Arising 
from eight distinct points of origin, as the woody 
tissue of a root. 

1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 350 In the hep- 
tarch or octarch examples of L. clavatum investigated, ! 
almost always found one of the concave plates larger, and 
of narrow horseshoe-like cross-section, the other smaller and 
much flatter. /érd. 363 In the species of Trichomanes in- 
vestigated, triarch to octarch bundles usually occur. 

Octarchy (pktaski’. § [f. Gr. dare eight + 
-apxia rule, t. -apxos ruling, ruler.] A government 
by eight rulers; an aggregate ot eight tribal or 
petty kingdoms each under its own ruler: applicd 
by some historians (instead of HeptTakcHy) to the 
eight kingdoms reckoned by them to have been 
established by the Angles and Saxons in Britain. 

1799-1805 S. Turner Angto-Sax, (1836) }.11. v. 190 Eight 
Anglo-Saxon governments were established. .. This state of 
jritain has been improperly denominated the Saxon hept- 
archy. When all the kingdoms were settled, they formed 
an octarchy, 1854 Mirman Las. Chr. El. ot One of the 
northern kingdoms of the Octarchy. 1889 Sa/. Kev. 16 Nov. 
566/2 His plan for the division of Lngland .. into an 
octarchy of provinces. 

Octaroon: see OcToRooN. 

Octarti-culate, a. ar. //ist. [f. L. octo 
eight + arficu/-us joint: cf. articulate.] Having 
eight joints; eight-jointed. 

1856-8 W. Crark Jax der Hloevcn's Zoot. 1. 340 Antenne 
octarticulate, 

Octastich (p*ktistik). Also 6-9 in Gr. form 
octastichon, 7 octo-, octastick. [ad. Gr. o«ra- 
onix-os of eight verses (arixos row, line).] A group 
of eight lines of verse. 

1577-87 TlounsnEeD Chron, 11}. 922/z2 When I. Leland the 
famous antiquarie wrote this welwishing octastichon vnto 
the said Wolseie. 1656 Biount Glossogr., Octostick. a 1693 
Ureunart Radelars wi. xvii. 143 It is metrified in this 
Octastick. 1891 Driver /atrod. Lit. O. T. (ed. 3) 375 Several 
pentastichs and hexastichs, a heptastich and an octastich 
also occur. | ; 

Octastichous (pktx:stikas), @. Bot. Also 
octo’stichous. ff. as prec. + -oUs.] Having 
eight leaves in the spiral row, and thus eight 
vertical rows in the phyllotaxis. 

1870 Bentiry Jan, Bot, (ed. 2) 138 A fourth variety of 
Phyllotaxis .. is the octastichous or 8-ranked. 1880 Gray 
Struct. Bot. 124 Octostichous, or Eight-ranked .. occurs in 
the Holly, Aconite. 

Octastyle (p:ktistail), 2. and 56. Arch. Also 
octo-. fad. late L. ocfasij/-us (Vitruv.), a. Gr. 
bxtdaroA-os (aTvAcs pillar). Cf. mod.F. octostyle 
(1880), earlier ocfasty/e (1547 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

a. adj, Vaving eight columns in front or at the 
end, as a building. b. sé. A building or portico 
having eight columns. 

1706 Piuitvips, Octastylos or Octastyle, a Building that has 
eight Pillars in Front. 1727-41 Cuampers Cycé. s.v., The 
eight columns of the octostyle may either be disposed in 
aright line..orin acircle. 1846 Kis Alen Alard, 1. 235 
The Parthenon, which was octastyle. 1866 FELTON Anc. & 
Mod. Gr. Yh. 1. viii. 142 The temple is Doric, octostyle, or 
with eight columns at each end. 

Octateuch (pktatizk). Also octo-. fad. 
late L. octateuch-us (Cassiod.), a. Gr. dardrevyx-os 
containing eight books (reds book); (sc. BiBAos) 
the volume containing the first cight books of the 
O.T. (Euseb.). In mod.F. octateugue (Littré).] 
The first cight books of the Old Testament col- 
lectively ; the Pentateuch together with the books 
of Joshua, Judges, and Ruth. 

1677 Haxmer View Antig. 37 Not unlike unto that 
(style] of Theodoret in his questions upon tlre Octoteuch. 
1706 [Learns Collect. 14 Mar. (O. H.S.) I. 204 ‘he first 
Volume is to be confin’d to ye Octateuch. 1849 Curzon 
Vistts Alonast.204 One MS. of the Octoteuch, or first eight 
books of the Old Testament. 


Octaval (pkte'val), a. [f. as next+-AL.]  Per- 
taining to an octave; proceeding by octaves, or by 
eights; octonal. (In quot. opposed to decimal.) 

1884 Science 1V. 415/2 An octaval system of numeration, 
with its possible subdivision 8, 4, 2, 1, would have been 
originally better. 

Octave (p*ktév), sb. (a.) Also in sense 1 (f/.) 
4 utaves, 4-6 utas, 5 oeptaves, optas, oeptas, 7 
outas. [a. F. octave (1 2thc. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. 
octava fem. of octdv-us eighth (sc. des day), which 
superseded the pop. OF. ottieve (qwetiere, huitieve), 
sing. f., also Autteus, uyteans, pl. mase. (perl. = 
L. octalés) ; semi-popular forms in OF. in sense 1 
(pl.) were ofaves, outaves, oectaves, octawes, AF. 
oeptaves, whence the early ME, forms in a.] 

1. Eccl. (Formerly always in f/.: so med.L. 
octave, OF. huitieves.) a. The eighth day after 
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a festival (both days being counted, and so always 
falling on the same day of the week as the festival 
itself), b. (In later use.) The period of eight days 
beginning with the day of a festival. 

In the octaves answered to med.L. 7 octavis ‘on the 
eighth day’ of a festival. 

a. [1352 Act 25 Edw./1] (Stat. of Provisors), A les oeptaves 
(16ff ¢. fr. utas) de la purificacion Nostre Dame.] 13... 
Trental of Gregory (Vernon MS.) 126 Let sei beos Masses 
bi goure hestes Wip-inne pe vtaues of pe ffestes. 1387 
Trevisa Higdex (Rolls) VII. 259 In pe utas {v.77 eotas, 
eoytaues] of Esterne. ¢1420 Chron, Vilod. st. 766 Wtinne 
pe utaus of hurr’ douzter Seynt Ede. 1429 Rolls of Parle. 
IV. 342/2 Atte the oeptaves of Seynt Martyn in Wynter. 
1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 28 To contynwe sevene nyght 
aftir tyl the Vtas of my yeerday be passyd. 1472-3 Rodis 
of Parlt. V1, 28/2 He appiered not..in the optas of saint 
John the Baptiste. 1493 Festival’ (W. de W. 1515) 49b, 
For eche houre of the day .. and euery daye of the utas. 
1599 Life Sir 7. More in Wordsw. Eccl. Biog. (1853) 11.174 
It is Saint Thomas's Eve, and the Utas of Saint Peter. 
1610 Hott ann Camden's Brit. 1. Ireland 166 A Parlianient 
was held at Kilkenny in the Outas of the Purification of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. /d7d. 181 On the Monday after 
the Outas of Easter. 

B. 1387 Trevisa /igden (Rolls) VIII. 323 Pat sere ir pe 
occabis [v.7r. octavas, eotaves, octaves, HiGDEN in octavis 
Epiphaniz] of pe twelfpe day was made a parlement at 
Londoun. _1432-se /d7d., In whiche yere a parliamente was 
kepede at London in the octaves of the Epiphany. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 436/2 Betwyxe the octaues of ester and 
penthecoste. 1563-87 Foxe A. & J7. (1596) 201/2 Driving 
off the time from the daie of Saint Martine to the octaues 
following, 1580 Furke Against Allen 356 (T.) Celestine 
granted from the feast,—and in the octaves, every day, 
thirty thousand years of pardon! 1688 Drypen Brit. Rediv. 
21 When his wondrous octaue roll’d again, He brought a 
royal infant in histrain. 1739 WHITEFIELD in Life & Frais. 
(1756) 169 The Vicar takes care to observe the Octaves of 
Easter. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 394 A writ of entry 
was returnable on the octave of St. Michael, which was the 
gth of October. 1883 W. H. Ricu-Jones Neg. S. Osmmund 
(Rolls) I. 80 #z0fe, The festival of S. Silvester is on December 
31, so that it is always within the octave of Christmas. 


ec. transf. A period of festivity. 

1597 SHAKS. 2 7f/ex. JV’, 11. iv. 22 Here will be old Vtis: it 
will be an excellent stratagem. 1602 Cont. Liberal. & Prod. 
mi. ii. in Hazl. Dedsley VIII. 355 Let us begin the utas of 
our jollity. 

2. A group of eight lines of verse; a stanza of 
eight lines (sfec. = OTTAVA RIMA); = OCTET 2. 

a 1586 SIDNEV Arcadia (1622) 357 With monefull melodie 
it continued this octaue. 1604 E. G[rimstone] D’ Acosta's 
Hist, Indies vi. xxviii, 492 They have likewise put our 
compositions of musicke into their language, as Octaves, 
Songs, and Rondells. 1818 Byron Let. to Murray 19 Sept., 
I have finished the First Canto (a long one, of about 180 
octaves) 1881 Athenrum No. 2811. 328/2 A group of 
sonnets..written in the regular form of octave and sestet. 


3. Alus. (Formerly E1cutn, q.v. Sometimes 
abbrev. Sve.) a. The note eight diatonic degrees 
above (or below) a given note (both notes being 
counted), which is produced by vibrations of twice 
(or half) the rate; it forms the starting-point of 
a new scale of identical intervals but different 
pitch, and thus has the same name as the given 
note, and is treated in harmony as a replicate of it. 
Hence, by extension, any of the notes at successive 
intervals of eight degrees above or below a given 
note (second octave, third octave, etc.). b. The 
interval between any note and its octave; an in- 
terval of eight (or strictly seven) degrees of the 
diatonic scale, comprising five tones and two dia- 
tonic semitones. ¢. A series of notes, or keys of 
an instrument, extending through this interval. 
d. The concord of a note and its octave; two 


notes an octave apart played or sung together. 

Consecutive octaves, H1DDEN ocfaves: see these words. 
Rule of the octave, a scheme, formerly in vogue, of har- 
monies for the successive notes of the scale. Sort octave, 
the lowest octave in some early organs, in which certain 
notes were omitted. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Octave, an eighth in Musick. 1677 
Prot O.xfordsh.299 One Hooper ..could so close his lips, as 
to sing an octave at thesame time. 1694 HotperR //ariony 
iv. (1731) 40 A Tenth ascending is an Octave above the 
Third. .. The Octave being but a Replication of the Unison, 
or given Note below it..it closeth and terminates the first 
perfect System, and the next Octave above it ascends by 
the same Intervals..and so on. 1749 Power Pros. Nunuthers 
21 The Octave..is the most perfect Concord. 1776 Burnry 
Hist, Mus. (1789) I. i. 3 The Greek scale in the time of 
Aristoxenus. .extended to two octaves. 1840 Penny Cycl. 
XVI. 396/2 Octave, the Rule of. Ibid. 491/2 A complete.. 
organ should have three sets of keys, and at least two 
octaves of pedals. 1853 Herscurr /’of. Lect. Sci. vii. § 97 
(1873) 312 The ear..can discriminate tones only between 
certain limits, comprising about nine octaves. 1876 Hires 
Catech. Organ i. (1878) 5 Short Octaves only occur in very 
old Organs. 1887 Browninc Parleyings, Chas. Avison il, 
Ere my hand could stretch an octave. 1889 IX. Prout 
Harmony ii. § 33 ‘Vhe division of any string into halves, 
quarters, eighths, or sixteenths, gives the various upper 
octaves ofthe ‘generator’, J7od. Playing octaves with both 
hands. ; . 

e. An organ-stop sounding an octave higher than 
the ordinary pitch ; more usually ealled Principal 
(but sometimes distinguished as of a different 
quality of tone). 

1716 Specif, Organ St. Chad's, Shrewsbury in Grove 


Dict. Mus. VW. 596 Great Organ .. 1. Open Diapason. 2. 
Stopped Diapason. 3. Principal. 4. Octave to middle C. 
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1880 E. J. Horxins 7did. I. 492 Octave, or Principal, an 
open metal cylindrical organ-stop, of four feet on the manual 
and eight feet on the pedal... In tne ‘!'emple organ the two 
stops, of metal, are called ‘Octave’ and ‘Principal’ re- 
spectively ; the former being scaled and voiced to go with 
the new open Giapason, and the latter to produce the first 
over-tone to the old diapason. 

f. ¢ransf. An interval analogous to the musical 
octave; e.g. the difference of vibration-period of 
rays of light or heat whose rates of vibration are 
BS OR 5 

1870 Vynxpatt Notes on Light § 254 While..the musical 
scale, or the range of the ear, is known to embrace nearly 
eleven octaves, the optical scale, or range of the eye, is com- 
prised within a single octave. 


4. A group or series of eight. 

a 1806 K. WHite Rem. (1837) 406 Plato’s syrens sing not 
only from the planetary octave. c1817 HocG Vales & Sk. 
II. 15 James and Elizabeth led the ring and the double 
octave that evening. 1868 Miss Yoncr Pupils St. John xv. 
240 That Creation was due to an Ogdoad, or Octave of 
Principles. 1898 77/-Bits 9 Apr. 30/3 The..tallest brother 
of this reinarkable octave stands 6 ft. 11} in. 

b. Law of octaves (Chem.), the ‘periodic law’ 
as originally stated by its discoverer Newlands, 
according to which, the elements (excluding hy- 
drogen) being arranged in order of their atomic 
weights, a recurrence of-similar properties occurs 
(generally) at every eighth (or strictly seventh) 
term of the serics. 

1887 A thenzune 3 Sept. 299/3 Mr. Newlands. . provision- 
ally called his generalization the ‘Law of Octaves’. .. At 
length the Law of Octaves, modified and much amplified, 
emerged as the ‘Periodic Law’. 

+e. =OctTap 2b. Obs. 

+5. A Portuguese gold coin: the Dobre of 
12,800 reis = 3/. gs. 113d. sterling. Ods. 

1747 Gentil. Mag. 499/1 The Pernambuco fleet..arrived at 
Lisbon, Sept. 22, and brought.. 13,740 octaves of gold, and 
439.980 crusades of silver. 1775 Anz. Neg. 144 Arrived, at 
Lisbon, from the Brazils, a fleet with 1500 octaves of gold, 
200,000 crusades of silver. ; 

6. Fencing. (In full Octave parade.) The position 
of parrying or attacking in the low outside line 
with the sword-hand in supination (if in pronation, 
it is seconde, q. v.). 

1771 OLIVIER Fencing Fantiliarized 23 The octave parade 
«1s the opposition contrary to the half-circle [now called 
septinie], and one of the most useful parades in fencing. 
1784 McArtuur Fencing 12 Octave parade ..is a lower 
outward parade. 1809 Rotann Fencing 45 By this method 
your foil must, for certain, arrive at his body, if he does 
not change to an octave, or any other parade. 1889 W. H. 
Potrock, etc. Fencing 44 Octave, the same as seconde, but 
the hand in supination. 7c. p. xi, Time Thrust in Octave. 

7. A small wine-eask containing the eighth part 
of a pipe , or 134 gallons. 

1880 in WexsTER Sxffl, 1881 Price List, Importing and 
delivering Sherries in Octaves. 

8. attrib. (or as adj.) and Comé., as octave 
coupler, a device on an organ for connecting keys 
an octave apart (see COUPLER 22); octave flute, 
(a) a small flute sounding an octave higher than 
the ordinary flute, a piccolo; (0) a flute-stop on 
an organ sounding an octave higher than the or- 
dinary pitch; t octave rime = OTTAVA RIMA; 
octave stanza, a stanza of eight lines, sfec. = 
prec.; octave stop = 3e; octave-stretch, the 


stretch of the hand over an octave on a keyboard 
(in quot. fig.). 

1880 E. J. Horxins in Grove Dict. ATus. 11. 596 In 1726 
John Harris and John Byfield, sen. erected a fine .. organ 
for the church of St. Mary Redcliff, Bristol... The Redcliff 
organ..contained the first ‘*octave coupler’ that was ever 
made in England. 1798 Arnot Zef. in Kegan Paul Life 
Godwin 1. 314 Pulled out my little *octave flute. 1852 
SEipEL Organ 20 In 1590, the octave-flute was invented by 
Compenio. 1700 Drypen Pref Fables Wks. (Globe) 494 
Boccace..is said to have invented the *octave rhyme, or 
stanza of eight lines. 1821 Byron Leff. to Aloore 1 Oct., 
A poem, in *octave stanzas. 1887 Cotvin Acats vii. 149 
The octave stanza introduced in English by Wyatt and 
Sidney. 1880 E. J. Horkins in Grove Dict. A/us. 11. 492 
In foreign organs the *Octave stop sounds the first octave 
above the largest metal Register of Principal (Diapason) 
measure on the clavier. @ 1861 Mrs. Browninc Little 
Mattie vi, The *octave-stretch..Of your larger wisdom ! 

Ilence O-ctave v. (a) to add strings, as in a harpsi- 
chord, giving notes severally an octave higher than 
the ordinary ones, so as to reinforce the tone; (/) 


to play in octaves (Cewt. Dict. 1891). 

1885 A. J. Hirxins in Excycl. Brit. X1X. 74/1 Imitation 
of the harpsichord by ‘octaving’ was at this time [about 
1772] an object with piano makers. 


Octavian (pktéviin). Sc. Hist. [f. L. octav-us 
eighth + -1An.] One of the eight members of a 
finance committee appointed by James VI in 1595 


to have control of the royal exchequer. 

1596 J. Carry Let. to Burghley 9 June (Bain’s Calend. 
ITI. 135) Some of the Octaveyans of the Secret Council. /d. 
26 Aug. (ibid.), I will henceforth send only such as I get 
from verie good men, as from some of the Kinges Octa- 
veyans. 1596 in Spotiswood ///st. Ch. Scotl. (1655) 422. 
c160z J. Metvitn Diary (Wodrow Soc.) 330 The Kings 
haill effeares..was put in the hands of aught .. and thairfor 
named Octavians. ©1634 Row //ist. Kirk (Wodrow) 165. 
1649 Dp. GutHrie Jen. (1702) 5 The Multitude .. would 
in all probability have..done Mischief, at last to those call'd 
Octavians, whom they blam’d for all. 


1759 RogerTson | 


OCTILLIONTH. 


Fist. Scot. 11. 224. 1870 Burton /fist. Scot. (1876) V. 1x. 
299 The battle of the octavians, with the zealots of the 

hurch on one side and the ‘cubiculars’ of the Court onthe 
other, lasted for eighteen months. 

Octavo (pktéi-vo). Abbrev. 8vo. or oct. [L., 
abl. of octavus eighth, in the phrase 2 octavo in 
an eighth (sce. of a sheet); F. z2-ocfavo sb.; Sp. en 
octavo. | 

1. The size of a book, or of the page of a book, 
in which the sheets are so folded that each leaf 
is one-eighth of a whole sheet. Orig. in L. phr. 
in octavo, afterwards apprehended and treated as 
Eng. prep. and sb. 

1s8z Parsons Jef. Cens. 148, 1 haue two editions in 
greeke: the one of learned Pagnine 7x folio, the other of 
Plantyne 7 octavo. 1607 Mippirton Five Gallants 1. i, 
Neither in folio nor in decimo sexto, but in octavo, between 
both. 1619 H. Hutton Fodlie’s Anat. Postscr. 59 My head, 
my muse, I hring to thee to presse..In quarto's forme 't 
shall not be formed; tut! Pray, trim my head in spruce 
octavo's cut. 31700 Maipweut. in Collect. (O.H.S.) 1. 313 
In octavo .. makes 16 pages to one sheet. 1798 CREECH 
Let. to Davis 15 Jan. (Sotheby's Catal.), Pray enquire of 
Mr. Cadell his determination respecting the mode of print- 
ing Burns. I am rather inclined to the Octavo. 1837-9 
Hatiam //ist. Lit. 1.1. ili. § 148. 250 Mattaire .. mentions 
a book printed in octavo at Milan in 1470. 

2. A book or volume 7 octavo. 

1712 Appison Sfect. No. 529 P 1 The Author of a Folio .. 
sets himself above the Author of a Quarto; the Author of 
a Quarto above the Author of an Octavo; and so on, 1728 
PorE Dunc. 1. 141 Quarto’s, Octavo’s, shape the less’ning 

yre. 1834 Mepwin Angler in Hales I. Pref. 9 Imparting 

215 lucubrations to the world in the shape of one or two 
octavos. 1850 Lp, HouGuTon in Life (1891) I. x. 445 Words- 
worth’'s new poem. .a goodly octavo of blank verse. 

3. attrib. passing into adj., as in ‘octavo edition’ 
=‘ edition 27 octavo’. 

1704 Swirt Bat. Bks. Misc. (1711) 248 She. .gather’d up her 
Person into an Octavo Compass. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 
529 P 3 Every Octavo Writer in Crest Britain, that had 
written but one Book. 19799 Aled. Fraud. 11.193 The mosses 
are..pasted to coloured octavo pages. a 1852 Moore Lit. 
Advert. v, Enough to fill hanasomely Two Volumes, oct. 
1862 Lp. BroucHam Brtt. Const. App. ii. 420 In three large 
octavo volumes. 1875 Jowett /’/afo (ed. 2) 1. p. vii, The 
latest 8vo. edition of Stallbaum. 

Octennial (pkte-nial), a2. (sd) [f. L. octenni- 
um a period of eight years (f. octo eight + azz72-2s 
year) + -aL: ef. dzennial, etc.] Of or pertaining 
to a period of eight years; occurring, or lasting, 
during eight years; recurring every eighth year. 

Octennial Act, an act passed in 1768 limiting the duration 
of the Irish Parliament to eight years. 

1656 in BLount Glossogr. 1762 tr. Busching's Syst. Geog. 
ITI. 679 [His] office is octennial. 1769 Lp. TowxsueND in 
Lecky Eng. ia 18th C. (1882) 1V. 386 The Octennial Bill .. 
gave the first blow to the dominion of aristocracy in this 
kingdom. 1847 Grote Greece (1862) III. xxviii. s2 The 
octennial solemnity in honour of the God. 1865 — Pato 
I. iii, 123 An octennial period or octaetéris. 

+ B. as sé. A period of eight years. Ods. rare. 

1679 J. Leanerp in E. Ecclestone Woah's Flood A, V'de 
an Octenial spend to reach the height. 

Hence Octennially adv., once in eight years. 

1864 in WEBSTER. 

Cctet, octette (pkte't). Also ottett, octett. 
[mod. f. L. octo, after duet, quartet: in It. ofttetto, 
Ger. oktett.] 

1. Afus. A musical composition for eight instru- 
ments or voices. b. A company of eight singers 
or players who perform together. 

1864 H. F, Cuortey in Lady Wallace tr. Alendelssohn's 
Lett. (ed. 3) p. xvii, Among Mendelssohn's published 
chamber-music may be specified an Ottett, two Quintetts, 
eight Quartetts for stringed instruments. 1880 Grove Dict. 
Alus. 11. 492 Octet, or Ottett (Ottetto), a composition for 
eight solo instruments. .. Mendelssohn’s Octet for strings is 
a splendid example. 1886 Pal/ Mall G. 7 Dec. 5/1 Schu- 
bert’s Octet in F was to be repeated. 

2. A group of eight lines of verse ; sfec. the first 
eight lines of a sonnet. 

1879 WV. § Q. sth Ser. XI. 459/1 Where is the octet called 
‘Prospective Faith’? 1896 E. Gossr Crit. Azt-Kats 7 No 
fault can be found with the structure of her [Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s] octetts and sextetts. | , 

3. gen. A group of eight persons or things. 

1894 Scot. Leader 16 Mar. 3 The octette which rowed 
against Oxford yesterday. 

Octile (gktail), 2. and sd. Astron. [ad.mod.L. 
octilis, f. octo eight, after gztzvtilis, sextilis, etc.: 
ef. F. octil (1732 in Dict. Trévoix).] 

A. adj. Said of the ‘aspect’ of two planets 
distant 45° (= 4 ofa circle) from each other. 

1690 Leysourn Cus. Alath. 759 Iv: an Octile Aspect, before 
the Syzygies. : 

B. sé. = Octile aspect, OcTANT 2. 

1690 Leysourn Curs. Afath.759 When the Octile is before 
the Quadrature. 1706 Prittirs, Ocfr/e, one of the new 
Aspects. ; 

Octillion (pkti-lyan). [a. F. oct¢/7on (La Roche 
16th c.), f. L. octo eight, after milion: see 
Bituion.] The eighth power of a million, denoted 
by 1 followed by 48 ciphers. (In U.S., following 
later French usage, The ninth power of a thousand, 
denoted by 1 with 27 ciphers.) Hence Octi‘llionth. 

1690 [see Pirtion]. 1848 Fraser's Alag. XXXVI. 647 
The millionth of a grain.is a very common doses and a 
trillionth, octillionth, evéh a decillionth, very usual ones. 


OCTINGENTENARY. 


1870 Eng. Mech. 28 Jan. 491/1 A quadrillion is tbe next 
highest number to a trillion; then quintillions, sextillions, 
septillions, octillions. 1882 Knowledge No. 12, 241 Professor 
Young uses what we take to be the erroneous American 
system of notation, saying tbat tbe earth’s mass amounts to 
about two octillions of tons, 

Octine (Chem.): see under OcTANE. 

Octingentenary (gktindzent/nari, -dzenti- 
nari). rare. [f. L. octingentz eight hundred, after 
centenary.) ‘he eight-hundredth anniversary of 
an event. 

1893 Cath. News 17 June 5/2 The late octingentenary at 
Winchester. 

Octipartition, -reme: see OcToPARTITION, 
-REME. 

Octo- (before a vowel oct-), combining form 
of L, octo, and sometimes of Gr. oxrweight. (The 
Greek form is more frequently dxra-, Octa-.) 
The more important combinations of o¢fo- will be 
found in their alphabetical places; the following 
are technical terms of less frequent use: 

O-ctoblast (-blest) Bio/, (Gr. BAagrés bud], an 

ovum at that stage of segmentation when it con- 
sists of eight cells. Octobrachiate (-brekict) a. 
Zool. [L. brachium arm], having eight ‘arms’, as 
a cephalopod; octopodous. Octocarbon, -chlo- 
ride: see OcTa-. Octocerous (-p'séras), Octo- 
ceratous (-se‘ratas) ays. Zool, [Gr. xépas horn], 
eight-horned; belonging to the Octocera, a name 
proposed by some naturalists for the Octofoda (cf. 
decaceroits $.V. DECA-). Octocorallan (-k6rz- 
lan), -coralline (-kp‘ralain) adys. Zool. [CoRaL], 
belonging to the Octocoralla, one of the main 
divisions of Amthozoa or corals, characterized by 
eight chambers of the body-cavity and eight tenta- 
cles (cf. Hexacorallan s. y. FleXa-); as sé. one of 
these corals. Octoco'tyloid a. Zoo/., having eight 
cotyloid fossettes, as a worm. Octoda‘ctyl, 
-da‘ctylous adjs. Zool. (Gr. daxrvaos digit], having 
eight digits. Octode’cimal a. Cryst. [L. decem 
ten], having eight faces on the prism or middle 
part, and five on each of the two summits; so 
Octoduodecimal (cight and twelve), Octosexdecimal 
(eight and sixteen). Octodentate a. [L. dens 
tooth], having eight teeth (Webster, 1828). O:cto- 
desexceutenary a. [L.octo ue sexcentis eight from 
six hundred ; cf. cexfenary], applied to a period 
of 592 ycars. Octoduodecimal a.: sce Octo- 
decimal, O-ctofida, (L. -fdus = cleft], divided into 
eight segments, as a calyx or corolla. O*ctofoil a. 
[after ¢reforl, etc.: see Foit sb.1}, sb. an omamental 
figure consisting of eight leaves or lobes; a@d/., 
eight-lobed (also O-ctofoiled), Octo'gamy nozce- 
wd. [after bigamy), the marrying of eight spouses. 
Octoglot a. [Gr. yAdrra, yAwooa tongue: cf. 
polyclot}, written in eight languages. Octola‘teral 
a. [L. latis side : Dene archt-sidea, formed 
of eight straight lines, as in octolateral dodecagon, 
a figure formed of eight straight lines connecting 
twelve points on a cubic curve. Octolo‘cular 
a. Bot. (L. loculus, dim. of locus place], having 
eight cells, as a seed-vessel (Webster, 1828). 
Octonematous (-ni‘mitas), -ne‘mous ads. [Gr. 
vipa thread], having eight filaments or filamen- 
tous organs. Octope'talous a. Sof. [PETAL], 
having eight petals (Bailey (folio) 1730-6). Oct- 
ophtha‘lmous a. Zool, [Gr. dpOadpos eye], having 
eight eyes. Octophyllous (-fi‘las) z. of. [Gr. 
uAAov leaf], consisting of eight leaflets. Octo- 
ra‘dial, -radiate, -ra‘diated ads. [L. radius 
ray], having eight rays. Octose‘palous a. Sot., 
having eight sepals (Gray Strzct. Bot. 1880). 
Octosexde‘cimal a.: see Octodecimal above. 
Octospe‘rmous a. Sof. (Gr. onépya seed], pro- 
ducing or containing eight seeds (Webster, 1828). 
O-ctospore /o/. [SroxE], name given to each of 
the eight carpospores produced by certain alge ; 
so Octo'sporous a., producing eight spores. Octo:- 
valent a. Chem. [L. valént-em having power or 
value], having the combining power of eight atoms 
of hydrogen; octadic. + Octo-virate [L. octovir 
member of a council of cight; cf. DEcEMvir), 
a body of eight men, a council of eight. 

1857 Mayne Exfos. Lex. 791/1*Octoceratous. 1888 Proc. 
Zool. Soc. London 152 Pleading the cause of an *octodac. 
tyle ‘Urform’. 1857 Mayne Expos. Lex., Octodactylus, 
Zoél. Having eight fingers ..*ociodactylous, 1805-17 R. 

AMESON Char, Jin, (ed. 3) 206 *Octo-decimal artificial 

lue vitriol, 1677 Por Oxzfordsh. 222 {Thomas Lydiat] 

first contrived the *Octodesexcentenary Period. [Cf. 223 
So that the whole period, or 592 Lydiatean years, do 
anticipate so many Julian ones by five days.] 1805-17 

R. Jameson Char, Min. (ed. 3) 206 *Octo-duodecimal 

artificial blue vitriol. 1760 J. Lee /natrod. Bot, 1. xxxii. 

(1765) 157 Laurus, with an *octofid Corolla. 1785 MarTYN 

Rousseau's Bot. xxiv. (1794) 341 The exterior calyx..in 

Hibiscus is octofid. 1875 Darwin /usectiv. Pl. xiii. 300 


The minute octofid processes with which the leaves are 
Studded. 1886 Athenguim 6 Mar. 331/1 An engraved figure 
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of tbe Agnus Dei..within an *octofoil depression. 1890 
Mackin J/onum. Brasses iv. 88 Floriated octofoil cross. 
1846 Ecclesiologist N.S. 111.70 A piscina with two orifices— 
one circular, one ‘octofoiled. 1848 B. Wess Contin. 
Fcclesiol. 45 The aisle windows are large octofoiled circles. 
¢1386 Cuaucer IVrfe’s Prof. 33 Of no nombre mencion 
made he, Of bigamye or of *Ociogamye. 1888 Vew Eng. 
Dict. s.v. Calepin, There was an “octoglot edition by 
Passerat in 1609. 1857 Blayxe £-xfos. Lex. 791/2 Having 
eight arms or tentacula, as the umbrella of the Fazvonia 
octonema: *oclonemous. /éid., Composed of eight folioles 
-.octophyllous. 1890 Athenzum 12 July 66/3 A simple 
*octoradial medusa. 1857 Mayne £.xfos. Lex. 792/1 *Octo- 
radiate. 1828 WessTER, *Octoradiated. 1805-17 R. J AMeE- 
son Char, Jfin, (ed. 3) 312 Observed in the *octosexdecimal 
topaz, 1870 BentLeEy 1/ax. Bot. (ed. 2) 384 The *octospores 
ultimately decay unless fecundated by antherozoids. 1857 
Berxerey Cryptog. Bot. 247 In Nectria inaurata the 
same hymenium produces ordinary *octosporous asci, and 
others filled with a multitude of far more minute bodies. 
1874 Cookr Fungi 182. 1880 CLeminsHaw Wurtz’ Atom. 
7’, 233 In perruthenic acid and ia osmic acid..ruthenium 
and osmium act as *octovalent elements. 1610 J. ForBes 
Ree. Kirk (1846) 355 The cheiffest of that *Octovirat were 
ever Papists in their hearts. 

Octoad (gkto,#d). 
eight.] = Ocnoap. 

1827 G. Hiceins Celtic Druids 180 The ever-happy Octoad 
of the Christian beretics. 


O-ctobass. [a. F. octobasse (Littré Suppl., 
octabasse), f. 1.. octo eight + dasse Bass.] A very 
large instrument of the viol family, invented by 
J. B. Vuillaume about 1849; it had three strings, 
which were stopped by keys worked by the fingers 
and feet. 

1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., Octo-bass, an instrument of the 
viol family, the low octave of the violoncello. 1889 Grove 
Dict. Mus. 1V. 341 He [J. B. Vuillaume] sent his ‘Octo- 
basse’,.to the Paris Exhibition of 1849...At the London 
Exhibition of 1851 he had..his perfected ‘ Octobasse’, for 
which he was awarded the Grand Council medal. 

October pktowba1). Also 3-7 -bre; in 7 
sometimes abbrev. 8¥*, Ser, [In OE. and mod. 
Eng. a. L. Octéber, -dbrem, f. octo eight (orig. the 
eighth month of the year); in ME. a. F. Octobre 
(1303 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. Octébrem, which 
supplanted the popular OF. ozfovre. Med.L. had 
also the analogical form Octember, -imber, 13th c. 
F. Octembre, Pr. Octembre.] 

1. The tenth month of the ycar (according to the 


modern reckoniny). 

¢ 1050 Byrhtferth's Handboc in Anglia V1I1. 316 Fordon 
september & october habbadlunam. 12 7 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 
10382 Pe verste day of octobre bis conseil bigan. 1398 TREvISA 
Barth. De P. R. 1x, xviii. (MS. Bod.) If, 95/1 Octobre .. 
is kindelich coldeand druye. 1548 Hatt Chron., fen. V/, 
166b, In the moneth of October this present yere. 1679 
#attox Corr. (Camden) 190 The Privy Couneel weh wase 
adjourn’d till y* 24 of Ste, 1684 Wttpixe in Collect. 
(O. H. S.) 1. 234, 8 © ye 6. 1713 Swirt //or, Sat. ur. vi, 
‘Tis (let mie see) three years and more (October next it will 
be four). 1848 Croucu Sothie vi, Bright Oclober was come, 
the misty-bright October. 

2. Ale brewed in October. (Common in 1Sthc.) 

1709 STEELE Yatlr No, 118 » 6 Hours he spent .. in 
swelling bimself with October. 1741 Richarpson Pamela 
(1824) I. 215 He ordered Jonathan to let the evening be 
passed mernly..with what everyone liked, whether wine or 
October. 1796 Mrs. GiassE Covkery xxii. 348 For strong 
October, five quarters of malt to three hogsheads, and twenty- 
four pounds of hops. 1855 Macautay Hist, Eng. xv. 111. 
533 ‘A great crowd of squires after a revel, at which doubt- 
less neuher October nor claret had been spared. 

3. attrib, as October beer; October-bird, name 
in the West Indies for the rice-bird or bobolink; 


from the time of its appearance there. 
1742 Lond. & Country Brew... (ed. 4) 28 When Stout or 
October Beer is to be made. 1793 B. Epwarps vit. W. 
{nd. (1801) 1. iv. 124 note, The most delicious bird in the 
West Indies is the Ortalan, or October-bird. 
Hence Octo'berist, -brist sonce-wd. 


SEPTEMBRIST] : see quot. 

1796 Burxe Regic. Peace iv. Wks. 1X. 19 But in comes a 
gentleman in the fag end of October, dripring with the fogs 
of that humid and uncertain season... This is what the 
Octoberist says of the political interests of England. 


(Arbitrarily f. Gr. dxrw 


[after 


Octocentenary (gktosenténari). [Arbitrary 
f. L. octo eight + CENTENARY. The etymological 
form from L. is octingentenary.] The cight- 


hundredth anniversary of an event. Also affrid. 


or as adj. So Octocente‘nnial a. 

1889 Times 20 June, The programme of festivities in 
celebration of the oclocentenary of the House of Wettin. 
1893 Athenxum 30 Dec. 911/t In prospect of the ‘ octo- 
centenary" of the consecration of Harrow Church, Mr. 
Bushell has reprinted .. three documents. 1889 77ies 19 
June 7/2 The celebration of its octocentennial day of honour. 


Octochord : see OcTACHOKD, 

Octodecimo (pktode-simo). [For #1 octodecimo, 
from L. octodecimus eighteenth, as in octavo, duo- 
decimo, etc.] The size of a book, or of the page 
of a book, in which each leaf is one-eighteenth of 
a whole shect ; a book of this size. Abbrev. 18mo. 

18580. W. Hoimes Aut. Dreakf.-T. (1883) 19 Alittle dark 


platoon of octo-decimos. 
| Octodon (pktddpn). Zool. [mod. L., f. Gr. 
éxrw eight + -ddwv = -ddous -tooth.} a. A genus of 


South American rodents, resembling rats. b. A 
genus of coleopterous insects. 


OCTONARY. 


1841 Penny Cyct. XX. 62. 1849 Sk. Nat. Hist., Mammalia 
IV. 100 Cuming’s Octodon in size and shape resembles a 
water-rat. 

So Octodont (-dgnt) a., having eight teeth; sd. 
= ptec. a. 

Octodrachm : see OctaDRAcHM. 


Octodrant, erron. for OcrantT (after gzadrant). 

1688 R. Home Armoury 1. 372/1 Another sort of semi- 
Quadrant, or Octodrant. 

Octoedral, etc.: see OCTAHEDRAL, etc. 

Octogenarian (¢:kto,dz/néeriin), a. and sd. 
[f. L. octogénari-us (see next) +-ax.] 

A. adj. Of the age of eighty years ; also ¢rans/. 
of or belonging to a person eighty years old. 

1818 Byron Ch. Har. 1. xii, Blind old Dandolo! Th’ 
oclogenarian chief, Byzantium’s conquering foe. 1843 
Prescott Jexico (1850) I. 73 His papers were recovered... 
and the octogenarian author began the work of translation 
from the Mexican. 1868 Stantey West. Abb. iv. 280 
The closing scene of Lord Palmerston’s octogenarian career. 

B. sd. A person eighty years old. 

1815 Paris Chit-chat xvii. (1816) 11, 35 Pity at least is due 
toa feeble octogenarian. 1841 Miss Sepewick Lett. Aér.{. 
38 Three or four women, octogenarians. 1869 J. Martineau 
Ess. 11. 229 [They] astonisb us..as the production of an 
octogenarian. 

Hence Octogena'rianism, the state of being 
eighty years old. 

1883 Congregationalist Nov. 902 My brother John and I 
have lived in the greatest amity fora period approaching 
octogenarianism. 1895 Forms (N. Y.) May 272 The ripening 
quiet of octogenarianism. 

Octogenary (pktp‘dzinari), 2. (sb.) Now 
rare. [ad. L. octogéndrt-ws containing eighty, aged 
eighty, f. octogéni eighty each: see-ary. Cf. F. 
octogénaire (1603 in Hatz.-Darm.).] = prec. A. 

21696 AuBreY Lives, de Laune (1898) 1. 216 Being then 
Octogenary, and very decrepit with the gowt. 1823 
Jerrerson IWrit, (1830) IV. 380 A hobby..whose easy 
amble is still sufficient to give exercise and amusement to 
an octogenary rider. 1873 Brownixc Red Colt. Nt.-cap 
1259 After how long a slumber.. Was it, he stretched octo- 
genary joints? 

b. 56. = OcTOGENARIAN B. 
1828 in WEBSTER, citing J. ADAMs, 
Octogon, etc., obs. forms of Ocracon, etc. 


| Octogynia (pktodzinia). Bot. Also octa-. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. da7w eight + yur woman, female 
+ -1A.] An order in several classes of plants in 
the Linnzean System, comprising those with eight 
pistils. Hence Octogy nious, Octo‘gynous ad/s., 
belonging to this order; having eight pistils. 

1760 J. Lee /utrcd. Bot, 1. xiv. (1765) too Octogynia. 
1846 Worcester, Octogynous, having eight styles. Loudon. 
1857 Mayne Expos. Lex., Octagynious. 1880 Gray Struct. 
Bot. 422/1 With Octagynous (eight-styled) flowers. 

Octohedral, etc. ; see OcTAHEDRAL, etc. 


Octoic a. (Chem.) : see under OcTANE, 


Octomeral (pktg'méral), 2. Nat. Hist. [f. Gr. 
oxrw eight + pép-os part+-AL: cf. the more etymo- 
logical Ocranerous.] Waving parts in sets of 
eight, octamcrous ; sfec. in Zool. belonging to the 
division Octomeralia of Scyphomeduse. 

Octomerous, Octometer: see OcTa-. 

Octonal (e*ktonal), z. [f. L. octon-z eight at 
a time, by eights, f. octo eight + -aL.] Proceeding 
by eights: = OcTonxary A. 

1883 L. F. Warp Dynastic Sociol. 11. 65 The advantages 
of the octonal system. 1887 Longnt. Mag. Sept. 517 The 
advantages possessed by a decimal over a duodecimal or 
octonal system [of coinage]. 

Octonare (pktonéx). Pros. [ad.L. octonarius 
versus, an Yambic verse of eight feet.] A verse 
of eight feet, an octapody. 

1886 Amer. Frul. Philol. V1. 399 All stichic divisions ot 
the iambic octonares. 

Octonarian (pktonésrian), a. and sb. Pros. [f. 
L., octonari-us (see prec.) +-AN.] a. adj. Consist- 
ing of eight feet. b. 5d. A verse of eight feet. 

1891 A thenzum 28 Feb. 275/1 Octonarian and septenarian 
iambic lines. 1892 A. S. Witkins in Classical Rev. May 
221/2 In Varro dévos Avpas Vii. it is a pity not to recognize the 
unmistakable octonarians. 

Octonary (gktonari), a. and sé, [ad. L. octo- 
ndri-us containing eight, f. actor (see OcTONAL).] 

A. adj. Pertaining to the number eight: con- 
sisting of eight ; proceeding by eights. ; 

1615 Jackson Creed iv. iv. § 4 Eight .. compared with 
seven is a greater number, .. and yet the octonary number 
applied to nine, is less than the septenary applied to seven 
material numerables. 1633 ‘I’. ADAMs £-x. 2 Peter ill. 17 In 
Noah’s octonary family, one was a son of Belial. 1845 
DB. Tuorre Lappenberg’s Eng. under Anglo-Sax. Kings 
I. 82 Of greater importance .. would be the knowledge of 
the numeral system in use among the Saxons. I am inclined 
to the belief that the octonary..was the one followed. 

B. sd. A group of eight, an ogdoad; a group 
or stanza of eight lines of verse (esp. used of the 
divisions of the 119th Psalm). : fe. 

1§35 Goodly primer, Commendations Ps. cxix, The first 
Octonary. Aleph... The second Octonary. Beth. oe 
1657 Trapp Conan. Ps. cxix. 1 Pindarus and other Es oets 
had their Ogdoades or Octonaries. @ 1677 ie ore 
Ps, 119. xiii. verse 56. 1882 SPURGEON Treas. Dav. Ps. 
cxix, ft/e, The whole Psalm proceeds by octonaries. 


OCTONOCULAR. 


Octonocular, «. ? Oés. [f. L. octon-7 eight at 
a time, eight + ocwl-us eye + -aAR: cf. oczlar.] 
Having cight eyes. 


1703 S. Mortano in PAit Trans. XXIII. 1322 The 


Tarantula is an Apulian Spider of the Octonocular kind. 
1713 DerHam Phys.-Theol, vin. iii. 401 Most Animals are 
Binocular, spiders for the most part Octonocular, and some 
Senocular. . 

Octoon (pktz#n). [f. L. octo eight + -oow in 
gttadr-oon.| Variant of Octoroon. 

1840 R. H. Dana Bef Mast xiii. 29 The least drop of 
Spanish blood, if it be only of quatroon or octoon, is sufficient 
to raise them from tbe rank of slaves. 

Octopartite (pktopa'tait), a. [ad. med. or 
mod.L.octopartitus, f. octo eight + partitus divided.] 
Divided into or consisting of eight parts ; sfec. in 
aw, of a contract, indenture, ctc.: Drawn up in 
eight corresponding parts, one for every party: 
now disused. (In quot. 1854, Of an eighth part.) 

1752 Carte Hist. Eng. III. 561 Sir James Balfour .. 
brought with him the octopartite indenture signed by 
Morton among others. 1854 Yait’s A/ag. XXI. 451 The 
Lichtenstein, sovereign and subject at once; octopartite 
possessor of a vote dietical. 1879 Sir G. Scott Lect. 
Archit. 11. 196 This may be carried out on all four sides, 
and thus become an octopartite vault. 

+ Octoparti‘tion. Ods.7are. In 7 octi-. Ff. 
L. octo eight + Partition.) Division into eight 
(equal) parts. 

1674 JEAKE Arith. (1696) 34 Octifartition, or to divide by 
8, is but to take halfthe quarter part. : 

Octopean (pktdupzan), a. [irreg. f. Ocrorus; 
cf. Lriavean.| Pertaining to, or like that of, an 
octopus. 

1896 Law Times Cl. 558/x Attempts ..to escape the 
octopean grasp of a stringent Arbitration Clause. 

Octoped (p"ktéped). Also -pede, [f. L. octo 
eight + pes, fed-em foot.] An eight-footed animal 
or thing. 

1822 Blackw. Afag. X1. 591 The table is standing a most 
steady octoped on a most trustworthy floor, 1841 Lytron 
Night & Morn... vi. 1.145 One class of spiders, industrious, 
hardworking octopedes. 

Octopod (pktéppd), sd. and a, [ad. Gr. dx7w- 
m0d- (also dx7am05-), stem of dxtwrous OCTOPUS, itl 
neuter pl. d#rwmo0ba Octopoda.] 

A. si. An animal having eight feet; spec. an 


octopus, or other member of the suborder Octopoda | 


of cephalopods. 

1835-6 Tooo Cyct. Anat. 1. 522 The Dibranchiate Octo- 
pods. 1839 Jonnsron in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 1. No. 7. 
198 When at rest this octopod lies prone on the belly. 1851-6 
Woopwaro .lollusca 64 In the argonaut, and some octo- 
pods, there are blue cells besides. 

B. aaj. Eight-footed. 

1826 Kirpy & Sp. Entomol. W111. 26 In the Octopod branch 
[of the Aftera] a further dichotomy takes place. 1835-6 
Topp Cycl. Anat, 1. 246/1 The Arachnidans are octopod. 

So Octo*podan a. and s4.; Octo‘podous a. 

1835-6 Toop Cyt. Anat. 1. 557/1 In the .. Octopodous 
tribes. 1891 Cent. Dict., Octopodan. 

|| Octopus (pktoupds, p:ktépds). Pl. octopodes 
(gktou-pddzz), anglicized octopuses. [mod.L. Octé- 
pus, a. Gr. dxrwmous, acc. dxTwr05-a eight-footed, 
f, dx7w eight + mous, 7d5- foot.] A genus of cephalo- 
pod molluscs, characterized by eight ‘arms’ sur- 
rounding the mouth and provided with suckers; 
an individual of this genus (esg. one of the larger 
and more formidable species). 

1758 Baker in Phil. Trans. L. 778 The Polypus, parti- 
cularly so called, the Octopus, Preke, or Pour-contrel. 1835 
Kirsy Had. & Just. Anim. 1. x. 303 Vhe hody of the 
Octopus is small, it has legs sometimes a foot and a half in 
length, with about two hundred and forty suckers on each 
leg. 1880 Brownine Pietro of Abano 401 Help! The old 
magician clings like an octopus! 1884 H. M. Leatnes 
Rough Notes Nat. Hist. 46 Saying that enormous octopuses 
existed on the western side of Panama, in the Pacific Ocean. 

b. fg.; usually applied to an organized power 
having extended ramifications and far-reaching 
influence, esp. harmful or destructive. 

1882 Grec Jisc. Ess. ii. 37 We are the very octopus of 
nations. 1893 Soston (Mass.) ZruZ 25 Mar. 2/1 The electric 
octopus. Formal organization of the New England Street 
Railway Company. 1894 /Vestnz. Gaz.12 Mar. 2/1 He was 
an administrative octopus, a cormorant of toil. 

ce. attrib. and Come. 

1880 G. Merepitu Tragic Com. (1881) 206 Then they laid 
octopus-limbs on her. 1894 Onting (U.S.) XXIV. 460/1 An 
octopus power sought to tear the luman limpet from its 
clinging place. 1898 P. Manson 7rof. Diseases i. 9 A 
strange-looking octopus-like creature. 

Octoreme (p*ktér7m). Also octireme. [f. L. 
octo eight + véi-zs oar.] An (ancient) ship with 
eight ranks of oars. (In quot. 1890 humorously for 
‘ eight-oared boat ’.) 

1799 Cuarnock in Vavat Chron. 1. 132 Ancient galleys, 
called Triremes, Quadriremes, Quinquireines and Octoremes. 
1890 Daily News 25 Jan. 5/2 Phere is a bad race between 
the Trial Eights, and this is how Thucydides would in- 
fallibly have described it: ‘And when the antagonistic 
octoremes appeared ' [etc.]. 1891 Cent. Dict., Octireme. 

Octoroon (pktér#n). [A non-etymological 
formation from L. octo cight, after guadroon (in 
which the suffix is -007).] A person having one- 
eighth negro blood; the offspring of a quadroon 
and a white; sometimes used of other mixed races. 
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1861 D. Boucicautt (ét/e) The Octoroon. 1862 J. E. 
Cairnes Revol, Amer. 17 The mulattoes, quadroons and 
octoroons..who now form so large a proportion of the whole 
enslaved population of tlle Sou:h. 1854 Wester, Octaroon, 
see Octoroon, 1891 Times 8 Jan. 9/3 ‘The inulatio, the 
quadroon, and the octoroon are chiefly products of the 
slavery period. 

Octostichous, Octostyle: see Oct.-. 

Octosyllabic (pktosila-bik), a. and sé, [f. 
late L. octosyllab-us (Mar. Vict.), in late Gr. dx7a- 
avAAaB-os (Draco Ve Afetris, f. Gr. dura, dxra- 
eight + avAAaBn, L. syl/aba syllable: cf. SyuLanic.] 

A. adj, Consisting of eight syllables (chiefly 
in Pros., of a ‘ verse’ or line of poetry); composed 
of lines of eight syllables each. 

a177t Gray Corr, (1843) 256 Octosyllabic, Mixed. 1814 
Lyron Let. to Moore 2 Jan., Scott alone, of the present 
generation, has hithertocompletely triumphed over the fatal 
facility of the octo-syllabic verse. 1837 LockHart Scott 
May, an. 1810 The octosyllabic measure of the Lady of the 
Lake. 1884 Pad/ Mall G.15 Aug. 4/2 [He] succeeded in 
managing the octosyllabic stanza. 

B. sé. A ‘verse’ or line of eight syllables. 

1842 Mrs. Browninc Grk. Chr. ects 116 As flowing 
a rhythm as may bear comparison with many octosyllabics 
ofour day. 1882 Athenxui 27 May 660/3 Scott.. produced 
‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel’, which soon set..every 
versifier from Byron downwards writing romantic stories in 
octosyllabics with anapastic variations. 

So Octosylla bical a. vare—°. 

1846 in WorcESTER. 

Octosyllable, (pktosi'lab'l), sd, and a. [f. L. 
octosyllab-us, after syllable: cf. F. octosyllabe (1611 
in Cotgr.).] a. sd. = prec. B.; also, a word of 
eight syllables. b. adj, = prec. A. 

1775-8 Tyrwuitt Lang. Chaucer Note 60, I call this the 
octosyllable metre, from what I apprehended to have heen 
its original forin. 1827 Hare Guesses Ser. 1. (1873) 364 The 
octosyllable metre, of which modern writers are so fond. 
1846 Worcester, Octosyllahle, xn. A word of eight syllables. 
Clarke, 1882 Saixtspury in Spenser's Wks, (Grosart) 111. 
p. Ixvi, A. poem in octosyllables. 

Octoteuch: see OcrarEucs. 

Octrain (gktren). rave. [irreg. f. L. octo eight, 
after guatrain (in which the suffix is -azz).] A 
group of eight lines of verse. 

a1827 J. M. Goop in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxix. x 
Twenty-two octrains or discourses of eight lines each. 

|| Octroi (oktrwa, p*ktroi). Also 7-8 oetroy, 8 
octroit. [F. octroz, from octroyer : see next.] 

+ 1. A concession, a grant; a privilege granted 
by a government, esf. a commercial privilege, as 
an exclusive right of trade. Ods. 

1814 W. Cotwact in Buccleuch ALS S. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 
I. 151 Those merchants .. much importune the Lords for 
octroy to make a company. He answered me, that they 
purposed..not as yet to grant anyoctroy. 1721 Lond. Gaz. 
es 5920/1 They may obtain an Octroy or Grant for 15 

ears. 

2. A duty or tax levied on certain articles on 
their admission into a town (esp. in France and 


other European countries). 

1714 French Bk. of Rates 25 Duties called the Octroits, 
in the City of Roan, upon Sugar, Wax, and Tobacco. 1848 
Mitt Pol, Econ. v. v. § 4 (1876) 520 An octroi cannot pro- 
duce a large revenue, without pressing severely upon the 
labouring classes of the towns. 1877 C. Genie Christ (1879) 
196 The octroi at tbe gates of towns. . . 

b. The barrier or limit at which the tax is paid; 
also, the service by which, or body of officers by 
whom, it is collected. 

1861 Neate Votes Dalmatia iii. 41 At the octroi our 
driver gave out his destination. 1873 Browninc Red Cott. 
NVt.-cap 1. 364 This is the criminal Saint-Rambertese Who 
smuggled in tobacco, half-a-pound! The Octroi found it 
out and fined the wretch. 

e. attrib, 

1862 Tuackeray PAslip (1869) II. viii. 119 The octroi 
officers never stop gentlemen going out..upon duelling 
business. 1865 Day of Nest Oct. 582 Articles liable to the 
town or octroi tax. 1884 V. Stuart Agyff 142 The octroi 
duties are very miscbievous and vexing. 

Octroy (¢ktroi), v. (ad. F. octroy-er (15th c. 
in Littré), for earlier of(¢)royer, otrezer = Pr. and 
OCat. autretar:—L. *auctoricare or auctorizsdre 
(through a pronunciation *octorididre: see Hatz.- 
Darm. s. v.) to authorize.] See also OTTROYE z. 

l. trans. To concede, grant, accord: said of a 


government or appointed authority. 

[rz92 Britton u. xiv. §3 Si, pur sa poverte, luy eoms 
ottreyé par sa surté de sa fei a sure sa pleynte. 1477-1546 
see OttRoYE.] 1480 Caxton Ovrd's Alet. x1. ii, Bacchus 
octroyed and graunted hym this yfte. 1845 Lo. Campse.t 
Chancellors (1857) 1V.Axxsiv.144 The Chief Justice..thought 
that all our liberties were octroyed or granted by the Crown, 

2. To impose by authority, to dictate. [= Ger. 
octroyiren.| rare. 

1865 Fortn. Rev. 1.505 The doctrine of State rights, though 
severely stricken, has sufficient vitality to prevent the Presi- 
dent from octroying State constitutions. 

Octuor (p:ktize1). AZus. [F., irreg. f. L. octo 
eight, after gzzatwor four (in AZ¢s. used as = 
guartet).| = OCTET I. 

1864 in Wesster. 1880 Grove Dict. Aus. s.v. Octet, 

3eethoven’s ‘ Grand Octuor ' (op. 103) .. is an arrangement 
of his early String Quintet (op. 4), for 2 ohoes, 2 clarinets, 
2 horns, and 2 bassoons. 


OCULAR. 


Octuple (pktizp’l), a. (sd.)  [ad. L. octupl-us 
cightfold, f. octo eight + -p/us, as in duplus DouBLeE. 
Cf. F. octeuple (1552 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Eightfold; 
eight times as much as ...; composed of eight. 

1603 Hottanp Plutarch's Bor. 1046 The Diameters of 
Venus and the earth, are in double proportion, hut their 
globes or spheres beare octuple proportion, to wit, eight for 
one, 1656 Stantey //7st. Philos. v. (1701) 162/2 The Over- 
seers of the Altar, made all the four sides double to what 
they were before, so instead of doubling the Altar theymade 
it Octuple to what it was. 1677 Por Ox/ordsh. 293 To 
quadruple the distance..in octuple the time. 1816 Kirsy 
& Sp. Entomol. (1843) 1.56 Its..triple or sometimes octuple 
teguments. 1879 H.W. Warren Aecr. Astron. x. 214 The 
octuple star @ in Orion. 

B. sb, That which is eight times something 
else, or consists of eight parts. 

1692 Capt. Smith's Seaman's Gram. wu. xv. 123 The 
Octuple thereof is 2.0. 1856 /élustr. Lond, News 2 Feh. 
110/3 A monster negotiation. .called the ‘Octuple ’, hecause 
eight separate Companies were parties to it. 


O-ctuple, v. [f. prec.sb.: cf. F. octupler (1798 
in Dict. Acad.).| trans. To make eight times as 


much, increase eightfold. 

1837 T. Dousteoay in Blackw. Mag. XLI. 367 This 
prolific community had at least octupled itself in forty 
years. 1893 G. B. Loxcstarr Aural Depofpul. 31 In New 
Hampshire .. the new town populations have trebled the 
additions to the rural comniunity, and in the case of 
Massachusetts have octupled them. 

O-ctuplet. [f. as prec., after “77plet, etc.] A 
sct or combination of eight; in A/ws. ‘ A group of 
eight notes which are to be played in the time of 
six’ (Stainer & Barrett Dict. Afus. Terms 1898). 

1852 De Morcan in R. P. Graves Life Sir W. KR, 
Flamtlton (1889) III. 338 Then if AB to BC, CD to DE, 
EF to FA, compounded, also give a ratio of equality, why 
not say ABCDEF are harmonics? We have then an 
harmonic quadruplet and sextuplet, and we might have 
octuplets, &c 

O-ctuplex, a. [a. L. type *octuplex, -plic-em 
(whence octuplicatus), f. octo eight + -plex, -fold, 
as in duplex, triplex, etc.) Applied to a system 
of electric telegraphy by which eight simultaneous 
messages can be sent along the same wire. Hence 
O-ctuplex v. ¢raus., to render octuplex. 

1889 Tres (weekly ed.) 29 Mar. 5/2 If the line .. is quad- 
ruplexed, the phonophoric instruments will ‘sextuplex’ or 


Soctuplex’ it. 1893 Rev. of Nev. Dec. 606 Mr. Edison is 
confident of attaining sextuplex and ociuplex systems. 


+ Octuplica'tion. 47rith. Obs. [ad. late L. 
octuplication-em (Mart. Cap.), n. of action fiom 
*octuplicare, {. octuplex.) Multiplication by eight. 
1674 S. JEAKE Arith. (1696) 25 Octuplication, or to multiply 


y 8. 

Octyl ‘pktil). Chem. [f. Ocr(a-,Ocr(o- +-YL.] 
The hydrocarbon radical of the octacarbon series 
(C.H)7); sometimes called capry/. Also attrib. as 
octyl alcohol, etc. Hence Octy lamine, the amine 
of the same series (C,H,,N) ; Ovctylene = Octene 
(see under OcTANE); Octy-lic @., of or pertaining 
to octyl, as octylic acid, alcohol, etc. 

1866-77 Watts Dict. Chem. IV. 170 Octyl. Capryl. 
CsHiz. /bid., Hydrate of Octyl. Octylic Alcohol. Caprylic 
Alcohol. CgHi7.H.O. /é%d. 172 Octylamine is a colourless, 
bitter, very caustic, inflammable liquid, having an am- 
moniacal fishy odour. /é¢¢., Octylene is a very mobile oil, 
lighter than water and insoluble therein, very soluble in 
alcohol and ether. 1871 Roscoe Elem. Chent. 333 Octy! 
alcohol is obtained by distilling castor oil witb potash. 
7bid. 345 Dihutyl or octyl hydride. 

Ocular (pkisli1), a. and sb. Also 6 ocul-, 
occul-, ocullare, 6-7 occular. [ad. L. oczlir-is, 
f. ocul-us eye. Cf. F. ocutlaire (R. Estienne 1349).] 

1. Of, belonging to, or connected with the eye as 
a bodily organ; seated in, or in the region of, the 
eye. spec. in Extom. Pertaining to the compound 
eye of an insect (distinguished from oce//ar). 

1597 A. M. tr. Guitlemean's Fr. Chirurg. 12b/2 The Eye, 
or ocullare vayne. 1677 PLot Ox/fordsh. 95 Ocular dis- 
tempers in Horses. 1786 R. W. Darwin in PAdl. Trans. 
LX XVI. 313 When any one has long and attentively looked 
at a bright object..an image..continues some time to be 
visible: this appearance in the eye we shall call the ocular 
spectrum of that object. 1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. 11. 
150 Exterior antennz..inserted near the ocular peduncles. 
1831 BrEwstER Offics xxxvi. 304 The bluish green image of 
the wafer is called an ocular spectrum, because it is impressed 
on the eye. 1851-6 Wooowaro A/ollusca 49 Snails, wbose 
ocular tentacles have been destroyed, reproduce them coni- 
pletely ina few weeks. 1885 IHomas Aled. Dict., Ocular 
Cone,..a cone formed in the eye by the rays of light, the base 
being on the cornea, the apex on the retina. 1898 E. E. 
Maopox Ocular Afuscles ii. 65 Our studies of the ocular 
motions up to this point have been quite independent of the 
ocular muscles. : 

b. Used for, applied to, or relating to the eye. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 53/1 A tryede 
Oculare vnguent. 1661 Lovety Hist. Anim. & Alin. 83 It’s 
used in ocular remedies. 1665-6 P/il, Trans. I. 120 He 
hath already begun his Object-Glasses for the mentioned 
two Ocular ones. 1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bult, 11. 157 
Abraded by the constant. .insertion and withdrawal of the 
different eye pieces, leaving a.. shining and reflecting 
surface at the ocular end. ‘ 

ce. Of the nature, form, or function of an eye. 

1640 SomNER Antig. Canterd. 171 The ocular and peeked 
or pointed form of the arch. 1659 D. Pett /oupr. Sea 195 
The excellency of that o¢ular Organ that God hath bestowea 
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OCULARILY. 


upon man. 1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 491 
An ocular apparatus.. composed of two eyes united together. 


d. Expressed by the eye ; conveyed by the look 


of the eye. 

1627 Downe Serm. V. 48 They did countenance that which 
was said with. .ocular applause with fixing their eyes upon 
the Preacher. 1860 Esersox Cond. Life, Behaviour Wks. 
(Bohn) I}. 384 The eyes of men converse as mucb as their 
tongues..the ocular dialect needs no dictionary. 

2. Belonging to the action of the eye, and hence 
to the sense of sight; visual. 

a. Made or performed by the eye or sight ; done 

by means of the eye: chiefly in ocular inspection. 

61875 Balfour s Practicks 1754'382 Vhe Lordis of counsal, 
be ocular inspeciioun, may decern.. ony letter, contract..or 
uther writ, to be false and feinzeit. 1642 HloweLt For. 
7 raz. (Arb.) 13 One’s owne Ocular view. will still find out 
something new. 1830 Herscuer Stud. Nat. Phil. § 194 Yo 
make the induction of their law a matter of ocular inspection. 
1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. x\i.(1855) 372 In these regions we 
have learned to distrust ocular measurements of distance. 

b. Obtained by the use of the eye; derived from 
what one has actually secn: as ocular leslimony. 
Ocular witness, an eye-witness. Now rare or Obs, 

1608 Dexker Dead Tvarme Div, Vo bee an Occuler 
witnesse-bearer of what I speake. 1650 Butwer Anthro- 

fomet. 93 Which will appeare more credible by the modern 
relations of some ocular witnesses. 1670 WaLtos Lives 1. 44 
He gave an ocular testimony of the strictness and regularity 
of (his life). 1767 Bracxstoxe Comm, HE. xx. 313 Depending 
on the ocular testimony and remeinbrance of the witnesses. 

e. Addressed to the eye; perceived by or mani- 
fest to sight; visible; conveycd to the mind through 
the actual sight of a thing. (Chiefly, now alimost 
exclusively, in ocular demonsiraiion and the like ; 
formerly said also of material things.) 

1§89 Putrenuan Lng. Poeste uu, x{i}. (Arb.) 98 Your 
occular proportion doeth declare the nature of the audible: 
for if it please the eare well, the same represented by 
delineation to the view pleaseth the eye well. 1604 SHaxs, 
Ofh, un, iii, 360 Giue me the Occular proofe. 1615 CHarman 
Odyss. xxu1. 349 Yhe scar That still remaines a marke too 
ocular 1 o leaue your heart yet blinded. 1638 Rouse //eaz. 
Univ, Advt. (1702: 3 Giving his Testimony, by Ocular 
Demonstration. 1726 Butter Serm. Rolls ii. 27 Vhe Science 
of Opzicks, deduced from ocular Experiments. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) 111, 383 Of my zeal you shall have ocular 
demonstration. 

d. Of or pertaining to the scnse of sight. 

1831 Faranay E.cf. Res. xliv. 2)1 A peculiar ocular de- 
ception. 1849 Kuskin Seven Lamps vi. § 4. 166 It iv not 
a question of inere ocular delight. 

B. ss. +1. Ocular quality or property; that 
which is manifest to sight: cf. A. 2c. Ods. 

1656 S. H. Gold. Law 70 Its Natures, and not Names; 
its occults, and not occulars, entitle to the title King. 

2. The eye-piece of a telescope, microscope, or 
other optical instrument. 

1835 Linprey /ntrod. Bot. (1848) 1. 17 An Amici's achro- 
matic ocular. 1876 Wess in G. F. Chambers Astron. 745 
The Ramsden ocular is never achromatic. 1890 Anthony's 
Photogr. Ball. \\¥. 84 ‘Vhe objectives and compensating 
oculars now available for microscopical research. 

3. Humorously for ‘ ocular organ’, ‘eye’. 

1825 C. M. Westsiacotr Eng. Sfy 1. 163 The queerest 
looking oculars | had ever seen. 1881 W. S, Gi.pert 
Patience, To cut bis curly hair, and stick an eye-glass in 
his ocular. 

t+ O-cularily, adv. Obs. [f. OcuLary + -Ly2.] 
= OcULARLY 2. 

1629 CHAPMAN $uzenad Pref., Ocularily to present you 
with example of what I esteeim fit [etc.]. 

Ocularist ‘g-kivlarist), {a. mod.F, ocu/ariste 
(Littre), f. ocze/azre OCULAR: sce -IST.] A maker of 
artificial cyes. 

1866 Jorn. Star 18 Feb., French artists..these, not ocu- 
lists, but ocularists. 1893 Vizerii.y Glances back Lh. xxxiii. 
249 In several ocularists’ waiting rooms collections of 
arlificial eyes were displayed. 

Ocularly p*kilaili), adv. [f. Ocutar + -Ly 2] 

1, With or by means of one’s eyes or sight; by 

ocular testimony (quot. 1646). 
, 1646 Sirk V. Browne Pseud. Ep. vii. xv, 369 Andrew Thevet 
in his Cosmography doth ocularly overthrow it; for hee 
affirmeth, he saw an Asse with his saddle cast therein, and 
drowned. 1660 tr. Paracelsus’ Archidoxis 1.1. 5 Wee are 
made certain, and do occularly behold that the thing is 
truly so. 1891 Blackw. Mag. CL. 22/1 Vender invitation, 
aac verbally or ocularly. 

2. Tothe cyes orsight ; by ocular demonstration; 
visibly. 

1628 Jackson Creed 1x. iii. § 1 The other passages in the 
apelin were ocularly exemplified and fulfilled in Him. 
1664 Power £xp. Philos.1. 58 It is ocularly manifest. 1831 
Brewster Optics xxix. 247 That the multiplication and 
colour of the images is owing to the causes now explained 
may be proved ocularly. 

tOvculary, 2. Obs. rare. [ad. L. oculari-us, f. 
ocul-us eye: see -ARY.] = OctLara., 1b, 20. 

1600 W. VaucHan Golden Groue (1608) 1 v, Heynous, 
Nterall, oculary vntrueths. 1601 HoLLANb Pliny Vi. 272 
Kie-salues, and otber ocularie medicines. 

Oculate (pkizélét), a. Also 7 occ-. [ad. L. 
oculat-us possessed of eyes, f. ocel-us: see -ATE °.] 

urs Furnished with or possessed of cyes or sight ; 
sharp-sighted ; observant. Ods. 

1549 E. Becxe Matthew's Bible Ded., He that walketh 
without this lanterne..be he neuer so oculate.. yet he is but 
blynd. 1615 Crooxe Body of Man 221 ii cannot be per- 
ceiued vnlesse the Anatomist be very diligent and occulate. 
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1657 Tomunsox Kenou's Disp. 277 An oculate faithfull 
Narrator. 1660 Burney Kepéd. dapopr (1661) 115 Kings are as 
Intuitive Angells to.. set a living pattern .. Lefore the 
Oculate Judges, that they may judge righteous judgement, 
by sight more than by quidditie. ; 

2. Nal. Hist. Waving eye-like spots or holes 
resembling eyes. 

1656 BLount Ghssogr., Oculate, full of eyesor holes. 1661 
Lovee Hist. Anim. 4 J/rn. tsagoge, Raie undulate and 
oculate .. stellarie oculate and clavate. 1706 Puittirs, 
Oculate, full of holes like eyes. 1857 in Mayne Lxfos. Lex. 

+ O-culate, v. Obs. rare—*. In 7 oce-. [f. L. 
ocul-us eye: cf. It. occhiare ‘to eye, or looke neerely 
vnto’ (Florio). (L. oce/are had not this sense.)] 

trans. To set eyes upon; to eyc, see, behold. 

1 Lu. Wom. in Hum, \. icin Bullen O. Pl. 1V, Diana 
batbing herself, being discovered or occulated by Acteon. 

O-culated, az. Also § oce-. [f. L. oczliz-us 
(OcULATE) + -ED.] = OCULATE a. 2. 

1711 PAil. Trans, XXVIII. 344 Occulated Butterflies. 
1752 Sir J. Hint Hist. Anti, 152 The oblong, oculated 
Porcellana.. The Argus-shell. 

+ Ocula‘tion. Obs. rare—°. [n. of action f. 
L. ocudire to furnish with eyes, after ocw#/us in 
sense ‘eye or bud’ ofa plant.] = INocuLaTIon 1. 

16r1 Frorio, /unestare ad occhio, to moculate, to grafie by 
way of oculation, 1623 in CockeraM. 1857 Mayxe £-xfos. 
Lex., Oculatio, Bot. a term for grafting: oculation. 

Oculiferous, 2. [f. L. oculus, ocult- eye + 
Ser: sce -FEROUS.] Bearing an eye or eyes, as the 
tentacles or horns of snails, and the pcdicels of 
certain Crustacea. 

1856-8 W. Crark Van der Iloeven's Zool. }. 319 A trans- 
verse petiole, oculiferous at its apex. 

So Oculi'gerous [-GEROUS] a., in same sense. 

O-culiform, a. [f.as prec. + 1. -formis-FoRM.] 
Having the form of an eye; cye-like. 

1828 Wesster s.v., An oculiform pebble. 1841-71 T. R. 
jones Anim. Kingd, ed. 4) 107 The central ganglion situated 

eneath the oculiform spot. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Oculi- 
jorm points, the marginal corpuscles of the Medusx .. 
supposed to be visual organs. 

Oculimo‘tor,Oculimo:torya.=OcvLosoror. 

Oculist (gkidlist. [a. F. ocuwd/iste (in Paré 
16th c.), f. L. ocul-us eye: see -1ST.] 

1. One versed in the knowledge or treatment of 
the eyes; a physician or surgeon who treats 
diseases and affections of the eye. 

1615 Crooxe Body of Alan 538 Those whom we call 
Oculists, that is, such as professe and intend the cure of the 
eles, 1630 Hratuwait Eng. Gentle. (1641) 197 It is 
observed by profest Oculists, that whereas all creatures have 
but foure muscles to turne their eyes round about, man hath 
a fift to pull his eyes up to heaven. 1711 ADDISON Sect. 
No 12476 Having consulted many Oculists for the bettering 
of his Sight. 1866 Miss Brapvox Lady's A/tle xxviii. 313, 
I must go at once to an oculist. 

+2. One who has good eycs, or uses them well ; 
a sharp-sighted or observant pcrson. Oés. rare. 

1660 Burney Keod. dmpor Ep. Ped. (1661) 6 As a sacred 
Oculist that could see tothe end of astorm. 1833 J/en 4 
Mann. Amer, |. viii. 258 The fair oculist continued our 
fellow traveller. . 

Hence Oculistic a, of or belonging to an 
oculist ; practising as an oculist. 

1866 Lond. Kev. 24 Nov. 569 Manly eyes..beamed upon 
her without arousing in her mind any but an oculistic 
curlosity. 1883 fall Mall G. 22 Sept. 16 Advt, Mr. — — 
Oculistic Optician, 1893 Lrit, Med, Frnl. g Sept. 607 Men 
whose oculistic work seemed to have extended..overa great 
part of tbe country. 

Oculo- (g:kizlo\, before a vowel ocul-, used as 
combining form of L. ocz/is eye (see -0) in several 
terms of Anatomy, c¢tc., as Oculau-ditory, a. 
[Aupirory], having the functions of an eye and an 
car together, as certain sensc-organs insome I] ydro- 
zoa; Oculofrontal (-frpntal) @., belonging or 
relating to the cye and the forehead ; Oculomotor 
(-méu'tf1) a., serving to move the eyc; epithet of 
the third pair of cranial nerves, which supply most 
of the muscles of the eyeballs; sé. the oculomotor 
nerve; Oculonasal (ncl-zal) a., belonging or relat- 
ing to the eye and the nose; Oculopalpebral 
(-pxe'lpZbral) a. [PALPEBRAL], to the eye and the 
eyelid; Oculozygomatic (-zigome'tik) @., to the 
eye and the zygoma. 

1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., “OculoJSrontal..O. ruge, the vertical 
furrows in the skin which extend upwards from the root of 
the nose, 1881 A. M. Magsuace in Jral. Aicrose. Se. 
Jan. 73 The third or “oculomotor nerve. 1892 Syd. Soc. 
Lex, *Ocnlo-nasal, 1874 Lawson Dis. Eye 69 The *oculo- 
palpebral fold of mucous membrane which extends from the 
posterior edge of the cartilage onto the eye. 1875 Watton 
Dis. Fye 847 The oculopalpebral and ocular portions. 1892 
Syd. Soc. Lex.,*Oculozygomatic. 

Oculus (gkizlds). Pl. oculi (-ai). [L. 
ocules eye, used in technical and transf. senses. ] 

1. Nat. fist. a. An eye; spec. a compound 
eye, as in insects (distinguished from oce//us). b. 
A spot resembling an eye; an ocellus. 

1857 Mayne Exfos. Lex., Oculus, Anat., Med., Physiol, 
the eye or organ of vision. 

2. Bol. A leaf-bud: = Eye sé, toa. 

1727-41 CuamBers Cycl, Oculi, Eyes, in botany, the 
gemmz:, or buds of a plant just putting forth, 1866 77eas. 
Bot, 802/1 Ocudus, an eye, i, e. a leaf-bud. 
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3. Arch. a. ‘Applied to the large circular 
window at the west end of a church, common in 
foreign churches, but not usual in England’ 
(Parker Goth. Arch.). b. A round hollowed stone. 
, 1848 Rickman Architecture p. xvii, Thecircular window.. 
in tbe centre of the west front..was a common feature in 
the Norman style, and was called the ‘Oculus’, or eye of 
the building. 1892 T. ¥. T. Dyer Church Lore Glean.133 At 
Waverley Abbey, Surrey, in 1731, there were found in a 
stone oculus, two leaden dishes soldered together, containing 
a human heart, well preserved in pickle. 

4. Oculus Christi (= Chrzs!’s eye), medixval 
Latin name of two plants: (a) Wild Clary or 
Sage, Sa/eta Verbenaca; (b) a Composite plant, 
Tnula Oculus-Christt. 

e440 Prop. Parv. 361/2 Oculus Christi, herbe, A/spia. 
1538 Turner Lidellus, Verbena, .. uerbena supina que 
uulgo uocatur Oculus cbristi. 1597 Gerarpe Herbal u. 
cclv. 623 Wilde Clarie is called after the Latine name 
Oculus Christi, of his effect in helping the diseases of the 
eles. 1658 Puittips, Oculus Christi, a certain herb very 
good for the eyes, otherwise called wild clary. 

5. Oculus mundi( =eye of the world), medizval 
name of the variety of opal called HypRoPHANE, 

1672 Boyie Iirtues of Gems Postscr. ii, Wks. 1772 HE. 543 
Though tbe Ocnlus mundi be reckon'd by Classic Authors 
among the rare Gems 1794 Suttivan View Nat. 1. 446 
Vhe ocudus mundi, which has the property of becoming 
transparent in water, is nothing but an opaque, decomposed 
opale. 1796 Kirwan /lem. A/in, (ed. 2) 1. 299 (Calcedony). 
This is the stone called Oculus A/undi. 

6. Oculi Sunday, a name for the third Sunday 
in Lent, from the beginning of the introit (Ps. 
xxiv. [xxv.] 15), Oczel? miei semper ad Dominum. 

Ocum, Ocupie, ocupy(e, obs. forms of OAKUM, 
Occupy. Ocur, var. OcKER Oéds.; obs. f. OCHRE. 

Ocydrome (p’sidroum), Ornith. (ad. mod.L. 
Ocrdromus (Wagler, 1830), ad. Gr. &xvdpopos 
swift-running.] A bird of the genus Ocydromus 
(family Aa//ide), natives of New Zealand, incap- 
able of flight, but swift runners. So Ocydrominxe 
(gsi‘drdmain) a., belonging to the subfamily Ocy- 
drominz, typitied by the genus Ocydremus. 

1895 Pop. Sct. AJonthly Apr.765 The ‘ocydromes’, curious 
birds with perfect wings yet incapable of flight. 1896 
Newton Dict. Birds s.v. Mecha, The chiefinterest attaching 
to the Ocydromes iy their inability to use in flight the wings 
with which they are furnished, and hence an eatreme proba- 
bility of the form becoming wholly extinct in a short time. 

+ O-cyme. Os. [ad. L. octmum, a. Gr. dktpov 
basil.] Vhe plant Basil, Ocymezi bastlicune, 

1621 Burton Anat, Aled. u. iv... ili, To these [remedies 
for melancholy] I may add. .Ocyme, sweet Apples, Wine. 

Ocypode (p'sipoud), a. and sb. Zool. [ad. mod. 
L. Ocypoda, f. Gt. wkimous, wkvT0d- swift-footed.] 

a. adj. Belonging to the genus Ocyfoda or 
family Ocyfodide of crabs, characterized by long 
legs with which they run swiftly. b. sé. A crab 
of this genus or family; a sand-crab or racing 
crab. Also Ocypodan (psipédan) a. and sé. 

1897 19th Cent. Aug. 30x The red Ocypode Crab. 

Od', ’od (ed). Alsoodd. A minced form of 
God (Gon sb. 13, 14, GAD $6.5), which came into 
vogue about 1600, when, to avoid the overt pro- 
fanation of sacred names, many minced and dis- 
guised cquivalents became prevalent. Very frequent 
in 17th and early 18th c. ; now avcd. and aia/. 

1. Used interjectionally, by way of asseveration: 
cf. Gap 56.5 2, Gop sé. 13. Still dad, (with little 
or no consciousness of its origin\. 

1695 Concreve Love for L. 1. iv, Odso, my son Len 
come? Odd, Hm glad on't: Where is he?  /érd. v. ii, 
Odd! I have warm blood about ine yet. 1775 SHERIDAN 
Kivals 1. 1, Odd! Sir Anthony will stare! ¢ 1817 Hoce 
Tales & Sk. V.65 But od, you see, I couldna hae injured 
a hair of tbe lovely creature’s head. 1824 Scotr Ked- 
gauntlet Vet. x, Od, ye are a clever birkie! AZed. Sc. 
(Roxb.), Od, man, but it’s a queer story. 

b. In imprecations and exclamatory phrases, as 
od rabbit tt, od ratit (drat tt, cf. DRat), od save's, 
ctc. Still common dialectally from Cumberland 
to I. of Wight, Kent, and Devon. 

1749 Ftecpinc Yom Fones xvi. ii, Odrabbit it, /bid. xvu. 
iii, When we imagined we had a fox to deal with, od-rat it, 
it turns out to be a badger. 1775 SHERIDAN Rivals t.i, Odd 
rabbit it! when the fashion had got foot on the Bar, | 
guess’d ‘twould mount tothe Box! 1803 Tannaniit Soldier's 
Ret. 27 Oddsafis! my heart neer did wallop cadgier. 1812 
H. & J. Smitu Rez. Addr. ix. The Burning, What are they 
fear'd on? fools! ‘od rot ‘em! 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Od 
swinge, a rustic oath. ‘Od drat tt,’Od rabbet tt,’Od rot 
tt, Od wirte ft, a species of mild imprecation. 1881 /. of WV. 
Gloss., Odd rot it, an exclamation. 1887 Kent Gloss.,’Od 
rabbit it, 1888 Berksh, Gloss. Odd drat-ut, an angry ex- 
pression. er: ; _ 

2. The possessive ‘od’s (od's, odds, also ADS, Uns) 
occurs like God's, Gad’s, in many asseverative or 
exclamatory formulz. See Gon 14a, b,c, Gap 3. 

The origin of 'oa’s being forgotten, it was written ods, odds, 
or run together with the following word, as ods-, odz-. 

Among the phrases (now inostly ods., arct., or dial.) are 
‘od's blood, body, bones, death, feet, flesh, foot, le, aay 
truth, vengeance, blessed will, wounds, €\c.} aS i 
diminutives and perversions of words, as ‘ed's bob, bobs, 
bodthins, bud (=blood), fish, odslid, odd s lifelings, odsnigs, 
odsnouns, odsoons (= wounds), od’s-pittihins, pitthins, pitlt- 
kins (pity), ods wucks, odzooks (=hooks}, -zookers (-swookers), 
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od zounds (= wounds), etc.; also ludicrously, 'od’s haricots, 
kilderkins, etc. (Cf. Bob Acres’ fancy oaths in Sheridan 
Rivals 1.1.) 

1856 Boxer Poeuts (1857) 11. 66*’Ods blood! I hate them! 
1748 Smottetr Nod. Rand, (Tauchn, 1845) 14 *Odds bob] 
I'd desire no better news, x62z1 Filetcuer Wild-goose Ch. 
iii, Hark ye, hark ye! *Ods-bobs, you are angry, lady. 
1800 Mrs. Hervey Woxrtray Fam. 1,288 Odds bobs! how 
you talk! 1709 STEELE Yatler No. 137 P 2 *Odsbodikins, 
you do not say right. 1733 Fiecpinc Dox Quix. in Eng. u. 
viii, As sure as a gun—this is he—Odsbodlikins! 18., H. 
Ainswortu Aookwood 1. ix, ‘Odsbodikins!’ exclaimed 
Titus, ‘a noble reward!’ a1895 Lo. C. E. Pacet A xtobiog. 
iv. (1896) 99 ‘*Odds bones!’ said I, ‘don’t they mean to 
give any quarter, then?’ 1695 Concreve Love for L. 11. v, 
*Odsbud, I would my Son were an Egyptian Mummy for 
thy sake. 1889 DoyLe A/icah Clarke 205 Od's bud, man, 
you have lived two centuries too late. 1724 Swirt Quset 
Life, Thy wife has devilisb whiins; *Ods-buds, why don't 
you break herlimbs? 1681 Otway Soldrer’s Fort.1.i, “Odds 
fish I have a peep-Hole for thee. 1823 Scott Pever7d xlix, 
‘ Oddsfish ’, said the King, ‘the light begins to break in on 
me’, 1715 VANBRUGH Country //o. 11. Wks. (Rtldg.) 465/2 
*Odsfiesh ! we shall break all the inns in the country. 1667 
Dx. Newcastte & Drypen Sir Martin Mar-all v.\, 
*Ods foot, sir, there are some bastards..that are as well 
worthy to marry her, as any man. 1 Ma.xin Gil Blas 
x. x. P 33 *Ods haricots and cutlets! thought I. 1694 
Mottevux Rabelais ww. xxiii. (1737) 99 *Odskilderkins, it 
seems..we are within two Fingers breadth of Damnation. 
1742 Yarrow Love at First Sight 8. *'Odslid that was ill 
Luck indeed. ¢1718 Prior Better Answer 12 *Odds life ! 
must one swear to the truth of asong? 1r60r Suaks. 7wed. 
iV, v. 1. 187 “Odd’s lifelings, heere he is. a 1643 CARTWRIGHT 
Ordinary u. iv. in Hazl. Dodsley X11. 249 *'’Odsnigs, I 
guess'd so, 1794 Wotcortr (P. Pindar) Duck of Richmoud’s 
Dog Wks. 1812 HII. 238 And lifted hands..and cried 
Odsnigs! 1598 Suas. Jerry IW. 1v. i. 25 EZ. How many 
Numbers is in Nownes? I, Iwo, Q...I thought there 
had bin one Number miore, because they say *od’s-Nownes. 
1694 Mottevx Raédelats v. viii. (1737) 30 *Odsoons, said 
‘Edituus. 1889 DoyLe Micah Clarke 114 Od's ’oons, I drank 
deep last Night. 161x SHaks. Cymzd 1v. ii. 293 *’Ods pitti- 
kins: can it be sixe mile yet? 1826 Hor. Smit Tor 
fftll (1838) I. 173 ‘Ods pittikins! my master’, cried 
Sib. 1831 Peacock Crotchet Castle vii. (1887) 93 *Od's 
vengeance, sir, some Aspasia and any other Athenian 
name of the same sort of person you like. 1598 SHaks. 
Merry IW. 1. i. 273 *Od's plessed-wil: I will not be absence 
at the grace. 1728 Vansr. & Cis. Prov. Husb. 1.1, Were 
Measter but hawf the Mon that lam—*Ods wookers ] 1889 
Dovie Jlicah Clarke 394 *Od'’s wounds! How many are 
yours? 1785 Span, Rivals g *Odd's wucks and tar! no, no, 
bar snaps there. 1695 Concreve Love for L. v. ii, *Odzooks 
I’m a young Man. 1749 Fiecpinc Touz Jones xvi. xii, 
*Odzookers!.. 1 will go with thee. 1835 Hoop Dead 
Robbery iv, *Odd zounds! Ten pounds, How sweet it 
sounds. 

b. In 0a’s me, od's my life, od’s my will, and 
the simple ’od’s, odds, originating from the fore- 
going through some confusion; or perhaps (as 
has been suggested) ’s is for save, but no fuller 


form appears. Cf. Gop 14 c. 

1598 Suaxs. Jerry W. 1. iv. 64 Od's-me: gue ay ie oublie. 
1600 — A. VY. L. 111. v. 43 'Ods my little life, I thinke she 
meanes to tangle my eles too. /d/d. 1v. tii. 17 "Od’s my 
will, Her loue is not the Hare that I doe hunt. 1632 PRomE 
North. Lasse 1. vi. Wks. 1873 III. 42 Ods me I must go 
see her, 1700 Concreve lay of World in. v, Odds my 
life, I'll have him murdered ! 1710 Alischief of Prez. 3 Odds 
He's a brave Man indeed. 1763 Foote Mayor of G. u. 
Wks. 1799 I. 179 Odds me, brother Bruin, can you tell what 
is become of my wife? 1823 Scotr Peveril iii, Odds-my- 
life, madam. .mine errand can speak for itself. 

Od? (ed, dud). [Arbitrary term: see quot. 1850.] 
A hypothetical force held by Baron von Reichen- 
bach (1788-1869) to pervade all nature, manifest- 
ing itself in certain persons of sensitive temperament 
(streaming from their finger-tips), and exhibited 
especially by magnets, crystals, heat, light, and 
chemical action; it has been held to explain the 
phenomena of mesmerism and animal magnetism. 
Also attrib. as od force, etc. (Cf. ODYLE.) 

1850 AsHBuRNER tr. Keichenbach's Dyuanzics 224,1 will 
take the liberty to propose the short word Od for the force 
which we are engaged in examining. Every one will admit 
it to Le desirable that a unisyllabic word beginning with a 
vowel should be selected..for the sake of convenient con- 
junction in the manifold compound words. 1851 H. Mayo 
Pop. Superst. (ed. 2) 13 To his new force.. Von Reichenbach 
.. gave the arbitrary but convenient name of Od, or the Od 
force. 1856 Mrs. Browninc Aur. Leigh vi. 295 That 
od-force of German Reichenbach Which still from female 
finger-tips burns blue. 1885 H.S. Otcorr 7'keosophy 212 
So much of light is let into the old domain of Church 
‘miracles’ by mesmerism and the Od discovery. 

b. Forming the second clement in various deri- 
vatives, as dzod the ‘od’ of animal life, chymod 
chemical ‘od’, cxystallod the ‘od’ of crystalliza- 
tion, e/od electric ‘ od’, heliod the ‘ od’ of the sun, 
magnelod magnetic ‘od’, pantod ‘od’ in general, 
selenod or artemod \unar ‘ 0d’, Zherinod heat‘ od’. 

1850 AsinurRNeER tr. Neichenbach’s Dynaniics 224 Instead 
of saying, ‘the Od derived from crystallization’, we may 
name this product crystallod. 


Od, ME. form of Av Ods., funeral pyre. 

Od, obs. form of Opp, Woon. 

| Oda (adi). [a. Turk. sbgl x09) aah, adah 
chamber, hall.] A chamber or room in a harem; 


transf. the inmates of such a room. 

1625 Purcuas Prlgriuts Il. 1x. 1592 They haue Roomes, 
which the ‘Surkes call Oda’s, but we may more properly (in 
regard of the vse they are put vnto) call them Schooles. 
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1684 J. Puitrips tr. Tavernier’s Grd, Seignor's Serag. 2 
Four several Chambers, called Oda’s, which are as it were 
four Forms, where they learn.. whatever is convenient for 

oung persons. 1822 Byron ¥uav vi. |xxi, Upstarted all 

he Oda, in a general commotion. 1886 Burton Araé, 
ts. (abr. ed.) 1. 252 The women made ready sweetmeats 
..and distributed them among all the Odahs of the Harem. 

Odacine (p:dasain). Zool. [f. mod.L. Odacinw 
pl., f. Odax a genus of fishes, ad. Gr. dda¢ adv. 
‘by biting with the teeth’.] Of or related to the 
genus Odax of labroid fishes. 

Odzum, obs. variant-‘of ODEUM. 

Odal (a-dal), 5d. (a.) See also Upau. fa. 
ON. dal property held by inheritance (Norw. 
odal sb., Sw. odal, Da. oded now adj. and in comb.) 
= ONG. wodal, also wodil, OS. édil, OE. eel, 
édel, f. root ad, 66, whence also OHG. ada, Ger. 
adel noble descent, OHG. ¢dz/i, Ger. edel, OE. 
wéele, edele noble.) Land held in absolute owncr- 
ship without service or acknowledgement of any 
superior, as among the early Teutonic peoples; 
esp. such an estate among the Scandinavian peoples, 
or in Orkney and Shetland (where the usual form 
of the word is UpaL, q.v.). Chiefly at/vzb, and 
in Comé., as odal-born adj., odal-land, odal right. 

In referenceto Norway, the Da. form ede is often retained. 

{1755 tr. Pontoppidan's Nat. Hist. Norway 289 Every 
freecholder in Norway has vanity enough to think himself 
as good as noble by Odel, or right of inheritance.] 1839 
Keicutitey /fist. Eng. 1. 77 The most probable opinion 
respecting the Folcland, seems to be that which regards 
it as the same with the Odal-land of Scandinavia. 1847 
I. A. Brackwetr Jadet's North. Antig. 289 Not retainers, 
but Odal-born freemen. 1860 D. Batrour (é/t/e) Odal 
Rights and Feudal Wrongs, a Memorial for Orkney. 1874 
Stusss Const. Hist, I. iit. § 24. 52 The homestead of the 
original settler..with the share of arable and appurtenant 
common rights, bore among the northern nations the name 
of Odal, or Edhel. [1886 J. Corpetr Fall of Asgard 1.9 
“A fair odel you have here, Heidrek’, said Gudrun. /éid. 
136 Olaf Haroldsson..deems himself, in pure odel-right, 
heir to Tryggvason’s kingdom.] 

| Odalisque (ddalisk). Also 7 -ische, 8-9 
-isc, g-isk. [a. F. odaltsgue (1664in Hatz.-Darm.), 
corrupt. Turk. (Js 5! bdaliq, f. ddah Ova + -lig,-lik 
expressing function.] A female slave or concubine 
in an Eastern harem, esp. in the seraglio of the 
Sultan of Turkey. 

168x Brount Glossogr., Odalisgue,a Slave. 1696 tr. Du 
Mont's Voy, Levant xxi. 270 He had seen and spoken with 
one of Mahomet the Fourth’s Odalisches. 1798 Sotuesy tr. 
Wieland's Oberon (1826) 11. 170 A feast..In honour of fair 
Zoradone prepar'd, Where every odalisc the labour shar’'d. 
1823 Byron Dou Juan vi. xxix, He went forth with the 
lovely Odalisques. 1874 O'SuauGunessy Music & Jloon- 
light 28 An Odalisc, unseen, Splendidly couched on piled-up 
cushions green. 

Odaller (édalex). [f. Opan + -Er1.J] A free 
possessor by odal tenure; = UDALLER. 

1860 D. Batrour Odal Rights 13 The coming shadow of 
the first feudal grant which menaced the freedom of their 
Odal soil, roused the long-suffering Odallers into rebellion. 
1872 E. W, Rosertson //ist. Ess. Introd. 31 Every member 
of the free community was an /Etheling, Adaling or Odaller. 
1874 Stupss Const. Hist. 1. v. 100 note, In the trithing he 
sees the threefold division of the land allotted to the Norse 
odallers. 

+Qdam. Os. Forms: 1-3 48um, 3 o8em, 
oom, 4 odame. [OE. ddum = OF ris. dthom, 
OUG. ezdun, etdam (MUG, ezdem, obs. G. etdane, 
now dial. édm, én, éduz):—OTeut. *azpmo-z: 
possibly related to *azjo-z, OHG. etd, OE, dé, 
Oats.) A son-in-law. 

croc /ELFRICc Ge. xix. 12 Hefst pu suna opbe dohtra on 
pisre byris obbe abum? c12z00 Trin. Coll. Hom. 165 Nis 
pe gist siker of be husebonde .. Ne be aldefader of hifs] 
odem. c1z0g Lay. 3619 Leir..gret Aganippum: bat was his 
leue adum [c1275 obom]. /éid. 23106 Ich wulle mid me 
leden: Lot mine odem. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 3768 Lot 
pat was is obom bulke kinges neueu was. 13.. A. Adis, 2081 
Octiatus, Daries’ odame, After theose ostes he cam. 

Odd (pd), a. (sé.) and adv. Forms: 4-6 ode, 
4-7 odde, od, (4 hod, 5 Sc. oyd), 5-odd. [ME. 
odde, a. ON. odda- in comb. in edda-madr (acc. 
odda-mani) third man, odd man, who gives the 
casting votc, odda-tala odd number, in which o/da- 
is genitive or comb. form of oddz ‘point, angle, 
triangle’, whence ‘third or odd number’. The 
root of oddi:—*ozdon- is also that of aédr point, 
spot, place, OHG. ort angle, point, place, OS., 
OF ris. ord, OE. ord point, tip, beginning, origin :— 
OTeut. *ozdoz; but none of the other languages 
have developcd from ‘point’ the notion of ‘third 
or odd unmber’. 

The sense seems to have been extended from the third or 
unpaired member of a group of three, to any single or 
unpaired member of a group, and from 3 as the primary 
‘odd number’, to all numbers containing an unpaired unit, 
But this development was anterior to English use as recorded 
in documents.] . 

A. adj. I. With reference to number. 

1, Of an individual: That is onc in addition to 
a pair, or remaining over after distribution or divi- 
sion into pairs; constituting a unit in excess of an 
cven number, 


ODD. 


Odd man (ON. oddantadr), the third (fifth, etc.) man in 
a body of arbitrators, a committee, etc., who, in case of 
a division of opinion, may give the casting vote; a thirds- 
man, an umpire. Odd trick, in whist, the thirteenth trick, 
won by one side after each side has won six. 

13.. FE. E. Allit. P. B. 505 Noe of vche honest kynde 
nem out an odde & heuened vp an auter & hal3ed hit fayre. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. \x. (Add. MS. 27944), 
And synowes bep acounted in alle too & britty peyre 
& one odde synowe. 1487-8 Burgh Rec. Prestwick 21 
Jan. (1834) 32 Thai batht tuk Michel Masoun of Aire the 
oyd man for thaiin batht. 1530 Tinpace Pract. Prelates 
Wks. (Parker Soc.) II. 270 That six lords of Almany. .with 
the King of Bohemia the seventh, to be the odd man and 
umpire, should choose him for ever. 1567 Martet Gr. 
Forest 68b, They flie two a breast, and the fift or odde 
Crane..flieth all alone before. 1581 Se, Acts Fas. VJ (1814) 
HII. 2312/1 Quharethrow his hines as odman and owrisman 
commonlie chosin be bath the saidis partijs .. may gif finall 
decisioun. a1654 Seven 7adle-t. (Arb.) 41 They talk (but 
blasphemously enough) that the Holy Ghost is President 
of their General-Councils, when the truth is, the odd man 
is still the Holy-Ghost. 1710 Brit, Apollo 11. No. 101. 2/1 
The Party..got..the Odd Trick. 1837 Lytron Z. A/altrav. 
239 Three to one now on the odd trick. 1888 Bryce Amer. 
Commniw, I. v. 62 Vhis fifth was the odd man whose casting 
vote would turn the scale. 1900 Foster Bridge 55 A player 
should always go over when he has any chance for the 
odd trick. 

2. Of a number: Having one left over as re- 


mainder when divided by two; opposed to evezz. 
©1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xit. (Mathias) 308 Sa to be in 
nowmyre ode, It wes nocht til pai dwelte with god ; for-thy 
he wald pai ware twelfe ewyn. ¢1430 Art of Nombrynge 
(E.E.T.S.) 15 Compt the nombre of the figures, and wete yf 
it be ode or even. 1542 RecorpDe G». Artes (1575) 170 There 
is no iuste halfe of any odde number. 1598 SHaks, Merry 
IV, v. i. 3 This is the third time: I hope good lucke lies in 
odde numbers. 1698 Fryer Acc. £. India & I. 303 Three, 
Seven, or Nine Times; as if God delighted in an Odd 
Number. 1743 Emerson Fluxions 80, a is the half of any 
positive odd Number. 1825 J. Nicnoison Oferat. Mechanic 
516 It [a wheel] in genera] contains an odd number of teeth. 
b. Numbered with or known by such a number. 
(The form of expression in quot. 1575 is obs.; we 
should now say ‘an odd number of dog’s hairs’.) 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.1x. iv.(MS. Bodl.)lf.91b/z An 
euen monbe ansuerep to an odde monep and an odde monep 
toaneuen monbe. 1575 Turberv. Venerie 230 Some haue 
vsed in times past, to put a dogges haires odde into an Ash 
or Ceruisetree. 1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 145 lf you 
make two such hodies..to run a tilt upon such a line of 
odd leastings. 1882 Mincuin Unifl. Kinemat. 25 If the 
direction-angle of one equals that of tbe other increased by 
any odd multiple of r. / 
ec. + Even and odd, all included, without ex- 
ception, one and all; + ever nor odd, none at all. 
+ For odd or even, on any account; for odd nor for 
even, onno account. +/or even or odd: see EVEN a. 


15c. Lvuenly odd, oddly odd: see quots. 

€3375 Sc. Leg. Saints x. (Mathou) 382 How dar bu pane 
for hod or ewyn fra pi lorde tak hyre to be? c1440 Syr 
Gowther 285 Speke no word, even ne odde. ¢1440, 1460, 
1485 [see Even a. 15]. 1570 Bittincstey Zuclid vu, def. 
g. 185 A number euenly odde..is that which an euen 
number measureth by an odde number. /drd. def. 10 
185 b, A number odly odde is that, which an odde number 
doth measure by an odde number. 1796 Hutton JJath, 
Dict. 1. 450/2 Evenly Odd Number, 

a. Odd and (or) even \dial. odds or evens): a 
game of chance = ever or odd (see EVEN a. 15 d). 

{1ss2 Hutoet, Euen or odde, far, fipar,a game much 
vsed now a dayes amonge chyldren.) 1836 E. Howarp 
R. Reeser xii, Playing at odd-and-even for nuts. 1840 
Dickens Barn. Rudge xxxvii, They presently fell to pitch 
and toss, chuckfarthing, odd or even. 1882 Lac. Gloss , 
Odd-or-even, a child's game, played by holding in the 
closed hand one or two small articles, the opposing player 
having to guess the number. 

e. absol. as sb. The odd, uneven number. 

1s89 PutrennamM ng. Poesie u. iiifi.] (Arb.) 85 Your 
ordinarie rimers vse very much their measures in the odde 
as nine and eleuen. /é/d. 86 This sort of composition in 
the odde I like not. 1875 Jowetr //azo (ed. 2) I. 328 Just 
as the odd is a part of number, and number is a more 
extended notion than the odd. 

3. Used in numeration to denote a remainder or 
numerical surplus over and above a ‘ round number’ 
(as of units over tens, dozens, or scores) ; and thus 
becoming virtually an indefinite cardinal number 
of lower denomination than the round number 
named. . 

a. in phr. and odd preceding the sb. qualified. 

13.. £. £. Allit. P. B. 426 Of be lenbe of Noe lyf to lay 
a lel date, Pe sex hundreth of his age & none odde 3erez. 
a3s48 Hatt Chrou., Heu. V1, 166b, Had contynued in 
the English possession, from the yere of our Lord .M. lv. 
which is .iii, C. and od yeres. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. 
It, v. (1886) 36 Bodin confirmeth them with an hundred and 
odd lies. 1688 Loud. Gaz. No. 2356/4 With 200 and odd 
Pounds. 1748 Av:son's Voy. 1. i. 109 Two hundred and 
odd nen. 1868 M. Arnotp £ss. Crit. 1. 29 Go into ecstasies 
over the eighty and odd pigeons. 

b. and odd, following the sb. avch. or Obs. 

1399 Lanci. Rick. Redeles Prol. 68 They shall [fynde] 
ffele ffawtis, ffoure score and odde. ¢1460 7owneley Alyst. 
ili. 57 Sex hundreth yeris & od haue I, ..In erth, .. liffyd. 
a 1548 Hate Chron., Hen. VIII, 120 ‘The nomber whiche 
departed..were..five hundreth horsemen and odde wel and 
warlike. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 7rav. 134 Distant sixtie 
miles and odde. 1642 RoGErs WVaamau 10 Full one thou- 
sand six hundred years and odde. 

c. without azd (chiefly after tens). 
1593 SHAKS. Rich. /T/, ww. t. 96 Eightie odde yeeres of 
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scrrow haue I seene. 1660 BovLe Wew Exp. Phys. Mech. 
xxv. 202 Forty odde, if not fifty great bubbles of Air. 1703 
MartsoroucH Lett, 4 Disp. (1845) 1. 170 We have fifty odd 
of our troops taken. 1793 JEFFERSON ee Sto) ". 75 
Fleeced of seventy odd dollars. 1885 Law Tines LXXIX 
159/t The 1300 odd pages..contain much of extreme value. 

d. e/lipt. denoting age, the word ‘ years’ being 


understood. collog. 

1845 Hoop Faithless Sally Brown xvii, His death, which 
happen‘d in his berth, At forty-odd befell. 1862 THackERay 
Wks (1872) X. 223 At sixty odd, love, most of the ladies of 
thy orient race have Iost the hloom of youth. 

4. Used to denote a surplus over a definite sum, 
or a remainder of lower denomination of money, 


weight, or measure. 

1382 Pol. Poems (Rolls) I. 268 Of twelve monethes me 
wanted one, And odde days nyen or ten. 1623 Purcias 
Pilgrimage (1614) 826 The Mexicans divided the yeare into 
cighteene moneths, ascribing to each twentie dayes, so that 
the five odde dayes were excluded, 1722 De For Col. Fack 
(1840) 90 It was 22s. 64d.; 215. I had heen to fetch, and 
the odd money was my own before. 1873 Hate /x //1s 
-Vame i. 1 He would relax his hold on the odd sols and 
deniers. 

tb. and odd ot odd ‘denoting an indefinite num- 


ber) qualifying a sb. of lower denomination. Cds. 


or arch. 

231548 Hatt Chron., Flen. (1, 32b, When he had reigned 
-xliiL yeres, *. monthes and odde daies. 1603 PEtowr Stanzas 
in Farr S. P. Fas, / (184£). Three thousand and od hundred 
clowds appere. 1634 Sirk 1. Hersert Trav. 43 It is in 
the latitude of twenty two degrees, odde minutes north. 
1714 Loud. Gas. No. 5213/4, 11 Foot odd Inches in the 
Hold. 1813 Sir R. Witsos Priv, Diary 1.434 Thirty-eight 
thousand odd hundred infantry, two thousand odd hundred 
cavalry. 

4+¢. (and) odd money, denoting a surplus sum 
of lower denomination. O6s. 

1472 ous Paston in P. Lett. Il. 48 Your byll a Tore 
drawyth iiij mark and ode monye. 1550 pw. VI Jra/. Rem. 
(Koxb.) 267 ‘he det of thirty thousand pound and ode 
money was put over an yere. 1689 Woop Life 8 June 
(O.H.S.) IIT. 304 [They] broke as many windows as came 
to 7/i. and od money. 1742 Ricttarpson Pamela III. 93 
Pay the Thirty-five Pounds odd Money..;and the remain- 
ing Four Pounds odd will be a little Fund .. towards the 
Childrens Schooling. ? 

d. A surplus of lower denomination of money, 
weight, or measure (as in b and c) is now ex- 
pressed simply by adding odd. 

1742 [see c}. 1835 Marrvat Zac. Farth/ ii, The pro- 
ceeds of the exhibition and sale amounted to 47/. odd. 1892 
Law Times Rep. UXVII. 52/2 It was orally agreed .. that 
the amount of such costs should be taken at 63/. odd. 

If. Transferred senses. 

5. That exists or stands alone; single, sole, 
solitary, singular. Now only dial. + By odd, 
separately, by itself, alone (04s.). +AU and odd, 
all and each, one and all (04s.). An odd one 
(north, dril.) a single one, one only. 

©1330 R. Bruxse Chron, Wace (Rolls) 4614 Long pyles.. 
dide bey make; ffaste yn Temese dide bey hem stake, .. 
Ageyn pe schipes stod ilkon od. ¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xx. 
(Blasins) 140 Say nocht of godis, bot of god, Fore pat word 
afferis ay be ode. c¢1srto Morr Picus Wks, 28 As he [God] 
in soueraine dignitie «s odde, So will he in Ioue no parting 
felowes have. 1556 Lavorr Jractate 165 Cause 30ur 
prechours, all and od, Trewlie sett furth the wourd of God. 
1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Odd, adj. single. 1876 Afid. Yorks. 
Gloss., Odd-house,a single dwelling, amid-land, always gets 
thisname. 1877 N. IW. Linc. Gloss., Odi, .. single, lonely. 
..‘Odd kitlin, puppy, pig, chicken, stocking’ &c. 1888 
Sheffield Gl, Odd, lonely. ‘An odd house’, * an odd place’. 

+6. Singular in valour, worth, merit, or eminence; 
unique, remarkable; distinguished, famous, _re- 
nowned; rare, Choice. Obs. (Compared odder, 
od:test.) 

¢1400 Desfr. Troy 4097 With Eleuon od shippes abill to 
werre. /bid. 4165 So od men in armys, & egur to fight. 
@ 1400-50 ai lerander 189 Ane of be oddist Emperours of be 
werde. /6i:f. 2121 Pe honouris of pat odd clerke Homore 
begrete. /did. 3783 Kyng porrus. .eft had assemblid Anopire 
ost of odmen him eft on to ride. a@1568 AscHam Scholem. 
ti, (Arb.) 101 For our tyme, the odde man to performe all 
three perfitlie.,is, in my poore opinion, /ukannes Sturmius. 
1570 Der Math. Pref. 20 A Gentleman (which. . for skill 
in the Mathematical] Sciences and Languages is the Od 
man of this land). 1§77-87 Hot.nsHEep Chron. 1. 38/2 He 
would .-haue beene .. knowne for as a gentleman .. as 
anie in the English pale of Ireland. 1592 Monxtcomerir: 
Mise. Poems \v. 3 Good Robert Scot..Vho, vhill thou livd, 
for honestie wes od. 1611 Cotcr., Rebras, Vn entendement 
a@ double rebras, an odde head, a notable wit, a terrible 
pale. @ 1661 Futter Worthies, Wales (1662) 34 He was an 
Odde man indeed, for all the Popish party could not match 
him with his equal in Learning and Religion. 1698 Fryer 
Acc. /. India & P. 249 Where were many Neat Tombs; 
ut the Oddest, because New, was one beset with Young 
Cypress Trees. 

+7. Not even, accordant, or conformable; un- 

even, unequal, discrepant, diverse, different. Ods. 

1390 Gower Conf, 111. 138 The word under the coupe of 

hevene Set every thing or odde or evene. 1542 Upatr 

Erasm. Apoph. 162 b, How ferre odde those persones are 

from the nature of this prince. 1551 Haopon Exh, Repent. 

in Furnivall Ballads 1. 330 Lorde! that their lyves were 
nothing od Vnto their sayenge that they tell! 1556 Ropisson 
tr. More's Utopia (ed. 2) Transl. to Rdr., The successe and 
our intente proue thinges farre,odde. 1596 Roynpon Elegy 
on Sidney's Astrophel v, Upon the branches of those trees, 
The ainie-winged people sat, Distinguished in od degrees, 
One sort is this, another that. 


+b. Not even or ‘ square’, having a balance on 


i 
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the wrong side. 70 de odd with, to fail of being 
‘even’ or ‘quits’ with. Cf. EvENa@. 10, 10c. Oés. 

3450-70 Golagros & Gaw. 734 Than said bernys bald, .. 
We sal evin that is od, or end in the pane. a1529 SKELTON 
Agst. Garnesche Wks. 1843 1. 120, I caste me nat to be od 
With neythyr of yow tewyne. 

+c. At variance or strife; at odds (wth). rare. 

1562 Heywoop Prev. & Epigr. 191 Thrift and thou art od. 
1606 SHaks. Tr. & Cr. 1v. v. 265 The generall state I feare, 
Can scarce intreat you to be odde with him. 

8. Extraneous or additional to what is reckoned 
or taken into account ; hence, That is not, or cannot 
be, reckoned, included, or co-ordinated with other 
things; not belonging to any particular total, set, 
or group; not forming part of a regular series; un- 
connected ; irregular; casual. Also, in weakened 
sense, merely conveying a notion of indefiniteness 
or fortuity, esp. with indef. adjs., as some odd 
(= ‘some or other’), any odd (=‘any chance’, 
‘any stray’). Odd ends, odd things, odds and 


ends (see Onns sé, 7). 

@ 1450 Myrc 198 Loke also they make non odde weddynge. 
a 1500 7S. Ashmole 344 \Bodl.) If 22 Thus shalt thou bryng 
in pi odde drawghtes in cas pu be a drawght behynde. 
1567 Harman Caveat 62 There sekinge aboute for odde 
endes, [he] at length foundealytle whystell of syluer. 1577 
Harrison England 11. vi. (1877) 1. 150 Bridales, purifications 
of women, and such od meetings. 1877 tr. Bullinger's 
Decades (1392) 286 Vnhoneste sparing of euerie odd halfe- 
penie. 1594 Suaks. Rich. ///, 1. iti. 337 Odde old [Qo. 
(1597) old odde] ends, stolne forth of holy writ. 1656 CowLry 
Pindar. Odes, Brutus v, When we see perish thus by odd 
Events, Ill men, and wretcbed Accidents, The best Cause. 
arzjoo Pirwe Life Bp. Hacket (1865) 137 He ofien said.. 
many years before his death, that some odd October would 
part us 1707 W. Fusseit Joy. round World 33 This 
second Prize, afier we had taken out a few odd Things, was 
..dismist. 1749 Firtoinc Jom Jones xit. ix. heading, 
Containing little more than a few odd observations. 1821 
Crare Vid. Minstr. 1. 131 Odd rain-drops damp’d his face. 
1871 C. Ginpon Lack of Gold i, They had come to see what 
odd pence they could pick up. 1883 Adsmondbury Gloss. 
s.v., An odd child is an illegitimate child. 

b, Of a place: Situated apart from the general 
body of places; out of the way; in phr. odd corner 
(angle) (see CORNER s,! 6), and dial, 

1576 Fiemine Panofp!. Epist, 402 eing but a private man, 
and shutt up close in an odde corner. 1682 STANYHURST 
Fnets t. (Arb) 28 Vs to this od cornerthee wynd tempestuus 
hurled. 1610 Suaks. Jenif. t. ii. 223 In an odde Angle of 
the Isle. 1631 Wrever dine. Fun. Alon. 645 He was con- 
strained to. .seeke odde corners for his safety. 1832 Jensy- 
son Miller's D. 68 Fron: some odd corner of the brain. 

e. Of an interval of time: Occurring casually 
between times of fixed occnpation. 

1644 Mitton Edue. Wks (1847) 100/2 They may have 
easily learned at any odd hour the Italian tongue. 1819 
Arsoi.p Let, in Stanley L7/¢ (1844) 1.11.61, I fear 1..do not 
make the most of all the odd five and ten minutes’ spaces 
which I get in the course of the day. 1853 Lytton J/y 
Novel v. vii, He., bought a ‘Peerage’, and it became his 
favourite siudy at odd quarters of an hour. 1893 Jessorp 
Stud, by Recluse Pref. 9 The great teachers are not they 
who pick up their knowledge at odd moments. 

d. Not forming part of a regular course of work, 
as odd job, a casual disconnected piece of work. 
Hence odd-jobber, odd-job man, one who does odd 


jobs, and similarly odd maz, lad, hand, etc. 

1859 Dickens 7, Two Cities 1.1, Outside Tellson’s..wasan 
odd-job man. 18.. Mrs. Srorrorp (lot's Wife, Pottering 
. about the house, and finding little odd jobs to attend to. 
1877 .V, H’. Linc. Gloss., Odd gobs, various small things on 
a aly or in a large household, which require doing, but 
belong to no person’s regular work. 1886 H. F. Lrster 
Under two Fig Trees o9 All that the odd-jobber did was to 
stack the soil, 1892 W. 5S. Gitpert Foggerty’s Fatry 161 
A chambermaid and a nondescript odd-man constituted her 
staff of assistants. 1894 Northumbld. Gloss., Odd-laddy, 
a boy kept on farms todo odd. .jobs, such as carting turnips, 
manure, etc. The horse he drives is called the odd-horse ; 
his cart the odd-cart, etc. 

e. Forming part of an incomplete pair or set. 

1746 H. Wacrote eft. (1846) II. 105 Calling odd man! 
as the hackney chairmen do when they want a partner. 
19757 Mitts in PAtl. Trans. L. 108 It melted .. a pair of 
sheepshears, and some odd brass buckles and candlesticks 
that lay on the wall. 1764 Foote Patron 1. (1781) 25 With 
what stock did you trade? I can give you the catalogue... 
Two odd volumes of Swift; the Life of Moll Flanders [etc.]. 
1851 Mayuew Lond. Labour |, 229 Sellers of odd numbers 
of periodicals and broadsheels. 1870 Dickens £. Droed iii, 
Odd volumes of dismal books. 

+f. Ixtra; given over and ahove. Ods. 

1602 Suaxs. Ham. v. ii. 185, I will win for him if I can: if 
not, Ile gaine nothing but my shame, and the odde hits. 
1602 2nd Jt. Return fr, Parnass. 1. iii. 349 You shall haue 
40 shillings and an odde pottle of wine. 

9. Differing in character from what is ordinary, 
usual, or normal; out of the ordinary course; extra- 


ordinary, strange. (Compared odder, oditest.) 
arsgz H. Siti Serm, Wks, 1866 I]. 84 Amongst the 
heathen they had many odd conceits. 1603 Suaks. J/eas. 
Sor M.v.i. 61 If she be mad..Her madnesse hath the oddest 
frame of sense. 1679 L. Appison 15¢ St, Mahumedism A ij b, 
‘Vhough many odde things are here set down of this 
Imposter, yet they are all own’d hy his Sectaries. 1711 
Appison Sfect. No. 72 » 2 He was a Member of the Ever- 
lasting Club. So very odd a Title raised my curiosity. 1772 
T. Simrson Vermin-Atiler i, Some may think it odd for 
a man to sit down and write on so trifling a subject as 
vermin. 1852 Miss Mirroro in L’Estrange J/.7/¢ I11. xiii. 
243 An odd circumstance is that the oak-leaves this year are 
falling as soon as those of the elm. 1868 FreeMAN Vor, 
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Cong. II. ix. 333 note, It is odd that they are not spoken of. 
Mod. 1 know something still odder than that. 

b. Of persons, their actions, etc.: Strange in 
behaviour or appearance; peculiar; eccentric. 

1588 Suaks. L. L. L. v. i. 15 He is too picked, too spruce, 
too affected, too odde, as it were. 1599 — J/uch Ado. i. 
72 So cdde, and from all fashions, As Beatrice is. 1679 L. 
Avpison 1s St. Mahumedism 33 Going np and down after 
an odd distracted manner. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 14? 1 
An odd Fellow, whose Face I have often seen at the Piay- 
house, gave me the following Letter. 1741 Fietpinc Con- 
versation Wks. 1784 1X. 369 One of these[philosophers), when 
he appears..among us, is distinguished... by the name of an 
odd fellow. 1796 Netson 18 Aug. in Nicolas Disp. (1845) 
II. 243 Maurice Suckling..may be odd, but | believe none 
will do more real good with the estate. 1882 Ovroa A/arenuna 
I. 38 The village people thought her odd, and were a little 
afraid of her. 

e. Of material things: Strange in appearance, 
fantastic, grotesque. 

1613-39 I. Jones in Leoni Padladio's Archit. (1742) II. 50 
This Basement ..does well enough; not but that it is some- 
thing odd. 31697 Dampier Moy. 1. 517 He busied himself in 
making a Chest with 4 boards...It was but an ill shaped 
odd thing. 1838 3/urray's //and-bk. N. Germ. 484 In the 
garden of the chateau is an odd, many-sided building, 
resembling a Chinese temple. 1858 Dickens Lett. (1880) II. 
66 It is the oddest carriage in the world. 

B. 56. (elliptical use of the adj.) 
a, An odd thing; that which is odd. b. Golf. 


(See quot. 1881.) ; ’c. dial. A small point of land 
(= ON. odd, oddr.) 


1830 Gatt Lawrie T. 1. vii. (1849) 63, I have now and 
then meddled with an odd or an end. 1833 Macacuay £ss., 
df, Walpole 11887) 288 With the Sublime and the Beautiful 
Walpole had nothing to do..the Odd was his peculiar 
domain. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Odd, n. a small point of 
land or promontory; as ‘Green Odd’. 1881 Golfer's //and- 
took 35 Jam. Suppl.) (1) ‘An odd’, ‘two odds’, etc. per 
hole, means the handicap given to a weak opponent by 
deducting one, two, etc. strokes from his total every hole. 
(2) To have played ‘the odd’ is to have played one stroke 
more than your adversary. 1900 Heston. Gaz. 8 Nov. 10/2 
Mr, Douglas English contributes an interesting preface on 
“The Photography of the Odd’, with some excellent pictures 
—tree frog, caterpillar, dormouse, and so on. 

C. adv. and quasi-adv. 

+1. In a singular or unusual degree, extraor- 
dinarily, eminently; absolutely, completely. Ods. 

c1400 Destr. Troy 7466 His armour was od good. /étd. 
10839 Pantasilia.. That honerable Ector od myche louyt. 
Téid. 9597 Deffibus.. Pletid vnto Paris.. Whether the Duke 
were od dede. c1450 Jerdin 159 Vhese kynges were odde 
noble knyghtes. 

2. quasi-adz’. jn various senses: see the adj. 

1567 P. Bevervey MVerses in Fenton's Trag. Disc.. Wherin 
he lives so odde from right and lawe. 1579 I. HAKE Nezes 
out af Lowles Churihyarde vi, 1 meane professors of the 
trueth, How far yet live they od! 1602 SHaks, //am.1. v.170 
Iiow strange or odde so ere | beare my selie. 1876 ‘'P, 
Pyerr’ J/r. Gray and Netghbours, ‘We lives odd, yer 
honour, in a tent’. ‘Living odd’.. means in Marshland 
phraseology living in a house standing by itself. 

D. Comé. 

1. General comb. of the adj.: a. parasynthetic. 
as (sense 2) odd-numbered, -loed adjs.; (sense 9) 
odd-concetted (todd-cetled ,, -aumoured, -mannered, 
-feaked, -shaped, -sighted adjs. 

tsgt Suaks. /sve Gent. 1, vii. 46 Ile knit it vp in silken 
strings, With twentie *od-conceited true-Ioue knots. 1641 
Brome Youiall Crew wv. i. Wks. ah Pn 423, | have heard 
inuch of this old od-<eited Justice Clack. 1665 NEEDHAM 
Med. Medicine 4x If an “odd-humor'd disease happen. 1882 
Contemp. Rev. Aug. 235 Placing two settlers on homesteads 
on each even-numbered section and also two settlers on each 
“odd-numbered section. 1774 Gotosm. Nat. J/tist. V1. 
293 A number of *odd shaped animals. 1690 Bent.ey 
Phat, 505 What an *odd sighted Examiner I have to deal 
with; that..can see in books what never was there. 1872 
Nicuo.son Palzont. 424 The hind feet are *odd-toed. 

b. the adj. or adv. with a pple., as odd-contrived, 
-looking, -sounding, -thinking, -turned adjs. 

a168z Sir T. Browne Tracts 127 If he delighteth in *odd 
contrived phancies. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. V1. 99 This 
*odd-looking animal. 1670 EacHarD Cont. Clergy 45 Such 
far-fetch'd and *odd-sounding expressions. 1717 Prior 
Alma iu. 47 Some *odd-thinking youth, Less triend to 
doctrine than to truth, 1772 Aun. Keg. 47 Ile had an *odd- 
turned mind, and a bad heart. 

2. Special comb.: odd-and-end a,, promiscnous, 
miscellaneous, consisting of odds and ends: see 
Opps 7; odd-come-short, a short length of cloth 
forming the end of a piece; an odd remainder or 
fragment ; #/. odds and ends; odd-come-shortly, 
some day or other in the near future; odd-horse, 
odd-man-out, modes of singling out, by tossing 
or the like, one person from among three or more, to 
perform some part, pay the reckoning (hence fo go 
the odd man), ctc.; odd-man-wins, a gambling 
game in which three toss coins, and the one who 
tosses with a different result from the two others, 
wins; odd-mark, ‘that portion of the arable land 
of a farm set apart for a particular crop, as it 
comes in order of rotation under the customary 
cultivation of the farm’ (Miss Jackson Sé#rofsh. 
Word-bk.); odd-pinnate @., pinnate (as a leaf) 
with an odd terminal leaflet, imparipinnate. See 
also ODPFELLOW, ODDWOMAN. . 

1863 N. Mactrop Remin, Highland Parish ii, A little 
world of ils own, to which wandering pipers, parish fools.. 


ODD. 


with all sorts of *odd-and-end characters came. 1836 T. 
Hook G. Guruey ILI. 316 Some supplementary parcels, and 
what elderly ladies in country towns call ‘*odd-come-shorts ’. 
1873 Ruopa Broucuton Nancy I. 79 A dinner-party ..a 
squire or two, a squiress or two, a curate or two—such odd- 
come:shorts as can be got together..at briefest notice. 1876 
— Foan (1877) 46 An old laurel tree, into which every odd- 
come-short that the family has not known where else to 
deposit..has heen put. 1738 Swirt Podite Convers. i, Col. 
Miss, when will you be married? Affss. One of these *odd- 
come-shortly’s, colonel. 1821 Scort Left. I]. 110, I will 
write her a long letter one of these odd-come-shortlys. 1801 
Sporting Mag. X1X. 115 No cards, dice, *odd-horse, or 
tossing-up to be permitted. 1840 Dickens Odd C. Shop 
xxxvi, Going the *odd man or plain Newmarket for fruit, 
ginger beer. 1889 Sat. Rev. 2 Feb. 128/2 The good luck 
which attends us in the political ‘*odd-man-out’ game. 
1884 St. Fames's Gaz. 5 Dec. 6/1 At coin-spinning the 
game generally played 1s ‘*odd man wins’, 1805 Dun- 
comBE In Frrl. RK. Agrte. Soc. (1853) XIV. 11. 455 Nearly 
one third of the arable land is constantly under the culture 
of wheat, and that third, during its preparation for the seed, 
is termed the *odd mark. 1855 /éid. XVI. 1. 557 Sup- 
posing his oddmark of wheat about 20 acres..he sacrificed 
the full amount of the half year’s rent. 

+ Odd, wv. Obs. rare—'.. [f. OpDa.] trans. To 
make odd or irregular (in quot. in rcference to 
syncopation). 

1597 Morrey Jautrod. Afus. 89 The third is a driuing waie 
in two crotchets and a minime, but odded by a rest, so that 
it neuer commeth euen till the close. 


Odder, compar. of Op» a.; obs. form of OTHER. 

O-ddfe:llow, Odd-fellow. [A fanciful 
appellation: cf. Opp @. 9b.] A member of a 
society, fraternity, or ‘order’, organized under this 
hame, with initiatory rites, mystic signs of recogni- 
tion, and various ‘degrees’ of dignity and honour, 
for social and benevolent purposes, cspccially that 
of rendering assistance to members in sickness, 


distress, or other need. 

The name ‘ Odd Fellows’ appears to have been originally 
assumed by local clubs formed in various parts of England 
during the 18th c. for convivial and social purposes, usually 
with rites of initiation, passwords, and secret ceremonies, 
supposed to imitate those of Freemasonry. Associations of 
these clubs were formed from time to time for purposes of 
mutual recognition; of which that styled the ‘ Independent 
Order of Oddfellows, Manchester Unity', formed about 
1813, has grown into a vast organization, having local 
branches or ‘lodges’ throughout Great Britain and the 
Colonies, as well as in the United States and some foreign 
countries. Besides this, there are numerous sinaller societies 
of the same ‘order’ in Great Britain and the Colonies; 
a distinct federation also exists in the United States, which, 
beginning in 1819 in connexion with the Manchester Union, 
separated from it in 1842, and is now a great and important 
organization. 

1811 Ler-Bal., Odd Fellows, a convivial society; the 
introduction to the most noble grand, arrayed in royal robes, 
is well worth seeing at the price of becoming a member. 
1854 THoreau Walden viii. (1886) 170 Men will..if they 
can, constrain him to belong to their desperate odd-fellow 
society. 1887 Padi Mad! G. 2 Sept. 8/2 A great gathering 
of Oddfellows was held last evening at the Masons’ Hall 
tavern..to welcome the grand master of the Manchester 
Unity. 1887 Scotsman 16 May 6/5 A General Council Meet- 
ing of the Scottish Order of Oddfellows’ Friendly Society 
was held on Saturday at the Oddfellows’ Hall, Edinburgh, 

Hence O'ddfellowship, the status of an Odd- 
fellow; the principles and organization of the 


‘ Oddfellows’. 

1871 Daily News 30 June, I am forgetting that some of 
my readers are, perhaps, unacquainted with the rudiments 
of Odd-Fellowship. 1883 Chasmébers’ Encycl. VII. 36/1 On 
its institution in Manchester, the main purpose of Odd- 
fellowship was declared by its laws to be, ‘to render assist- 
ance to every brother who may apply through sickness, 
distress, or otherwise, if he be well attached to the King and 
government, and faithful to the Order’. 

Oddish (pdif), 2. [f. Oppa. + -1sH1.] Some- 
what odd or peculiar. 

1705 Rowe Brter iu. i, Such a scurvy, abominable. .oddish 
..kind of a Husband. 1819 J/etrofolrs 1. 212 Some oddish 
coincidences occurred in tbe theatre. 1854 Fraser's Mag. 
X LIX. 292 He's odd-ish, and quite unlike other people. 

Oddity (rditi). [f Opp a. + -1Ty.] 

1. The quality or character of being odd or 
peculiar ; peculiarity, strangeness, singularity. 

1750 tr. Leonardus' Mirr. Stones Pref., All Manner of 
precious Stones that have been ever valued for their Beauty, 
Colour, Oddity, Curiosity. 1824 Scorr St. Ronan'’s xxiii, 
Pray do not set up for wit and oddity; there is nothing in 
life so intolerable as pretending to think differently from 
other people. 1888 Frith Aztodbfog. Il]. vi. 144 The 
oddity of the situation seemed to strike both at the 
same time. 

2. An odd characteristic or trait, a peculiarity. 

1733 STEELE Guardian No. 144 ? 1 Our very Street- 
beggars are not without their peculiar oddities. 1826 
Disraeu Viv. Grey u. xv, All people have their oddities. 
1877 Dowpen Shaks. Prtit. v. 48 Love's Labour Lost is., 
a comedy of oddities of dialogue. 

3. a. An odd or pecrliar person. 

1748 Smoi.etr Rod. Rand. xlv. (1804) 309 This ridiculous 
oddity danced up to the table at which we sat. 1873 Brack 
Pr. Thule xii. 180 He did not wish to gain the reputation 
of having married an oddity. 

b. Something odd or peculiar; a fantastic, gro- 
tcesque, or strange-looking object; a strange event. 

1834 L. Ritrcme Wand. by Seine 49 When any oddity 
took place in the town, such as an ill-assorted marriage, or 
a ridiculous love-suit. 184p Miss Mutock Ogtdvies iv, Hugh 
..had often glanced half-contemptuously at the various 
oddities which decorated the chamber of the old politician, 
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O-ddlegs. [Opp A.7.] = Jenny 6. 


Yorkshire Correspondent, The tools called Yennies are 
sometimes called oddlegs or moffs. They are compasses 
with one bent leg. 

O-ddlike, ¢. Sc. and north. dial. [f. Opp a. 
+ -LIKE.] Odd-looking, 

1718 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. ut. v, An odd-like wife, 
they said, that saw A moupin runkled granny. 1815 Scotr 
Guy M.xxxix, Is not it an odd-like thing that ilka wauf 
carle in the country has a son and heir, and that the house 
of Ellangowanis without malesuccession? 1894 Vorthumdld. 
Gloss., Oddlike, oddishlike, odd-looking. 

Oddly (p-dli), adv. [f. Opp a. + -ty2.] In 
an odd manner. 

1. In reference to numbcr: Not evenly; in oddly 
even, oddly odd: sce ivEN a.15 ¢, ODD A. 2. 

1674 JEAKE Arith. (1696) 5 Even Numbers Oddly, these 
may be parted into equal halves, but the halves will be odd. 

+ 2. Singly, solely, alone. Ods. 

13.. E. £. Addit. P. B. 923 Pou art oddely byn one out of 
pis fylpe. 

+3. Singularly ; 
choicely. Ods. 

"3 _£. EE. Allit. P. B. 698, 1 compast hem a kynde crafte 
.. & amed hit in myn ordenaunce oddely dere. ¢ 1400 
Destr. Troy 6859 So odly pai foght, hat the grekes gaf 
hake. c1425 St. Christina iii. iu Anglia VIII. 120/40 Pen 
was I odly mery. 1526 SKELTON Afaguyf. 1624 Thy wordes 
& my mynde odly well agree. 154: Extyot Gov. un. vi, 
Cutting an odly great pomegranate. 

4. In an uncven, irregular, or incongruous manncr; 
‘tso as not to be even or equally balanced (ods.) ; 
irregularly; in a haphazard way. 

1592 SHaks. Row, & Ful. u. v. 61 How odly thou repli'st : 
Your Loue saies like an honest Gentleman: Where is your 
Mother? 1596 — Alerch. V. 1. ii. 79 How odly he is suited. 
1638 Sir T. Hersert 77rav. (ed. 2) 166 In Persia... Justice 
is so odly ballanced. 1649 G. Daniet Trizarch., Rich. 11, 
cexcv, Nothing comes odly in; but from a fixt Determina- 
tion, all things Rise or Fall. 1722 De Foe /’lague (1884) 
192 People.. who having no Subsistence or Habitation.. 
liv’d oddly. 1821 Crane Vill. AMfiustr. 1. 89 Pattering 
acorns oddly drop. 

In an cxtraordinary, unusual, or peculiar 
manner ; strangely ; fantastically, grotesquely. 

1610 Suaxs. Jef. v.i.197 How odly will it sound, that I 
Must aske my childe forgiuenesse? 1673 Ray Journ, Low 
C. 28 A Japan Letter, odly painted. 1713 BerKevey //ylas 
& Phil. \. Wks. 1871 1. 271, I profess it sounds oddly, to say 
that sugar is not sweet. a 1839 Praep Poems (1864) 11. 44 
How oddly beauties will behave! 1877 Brack Green Past. 
xxiv. (1878) 190 Oddly enough he seemed to take a greater 
interest than ever in the Von Rosens. 

b. Often hyphened to pples. used af¢tr7é. 

a1904 Locke {J.), Some oddly-shaped fetus. 1863 Kinc- 
LAKE Criniea (1876) I. xiv. 302 The most strenuous adver- 
saries of this oddly-fated Prince. 1879 Dowven Southey v. 
136 The oddly-assorted pair met in Taylor’s house. 1886 
E. S. Morse Zap. Hones vi. 275 Oddly-shaped stones. 

d-man: see Opp A.1, 6, 8d, D. 2. 

Odd-me-dod, dial. corr. of HopmManpop. 

1880 Jerreries Greene Ferne F. 257 There, you great 
odd-me-dods—you don’t know what it is! 

[& Opp a. + 


Oddments (¢'dménts), sé. f/. 
-MENT.] Odd articles, items, fraginents, or remnants; 
odds and ends; esp. articles belonging to broken or 


incomplete sets, as offered for sale. 

In Printing applied to the parts of a book other than tbe 
text, i.e. the title-page, preface, contents, etc.; sometimes to 
the pages, whether of text or other matter, remaining over 
after making up complete sections or ‘ sheets’. 

1796 Map. D’Arsiay Lefé. 10 July, I have still so many 
book oddments of accounts..to arrange. 1821 Ciare V’77/. 
Afinstr. 11.85 I'm yourage treble, with some oddments to ’t. 
1836 Lett. fr. Madras (1843) 22 reryey made upa parcel 
of clothes or some littleoddments. 1873 Miss Brappon S¢7 
& Pilgr. .. vi. 64 Massed into one lot of oddments at an 
auction, 1883 Sat. Kev. 13 Oct. 467/1 Made up of plasters 
and match-boxes and medicine-bottles and heaven knows 
what other oddments. A7Zod. Advt., To clear off: special 
offer of Remnants, Oddments, &c. 

Oddness (p'dnes). [f. Opp a. + -NESS.] 

1. Unevenness of number. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxxvi. (Add. MS, 
27944), And so in euene diuision is nou3t euenenesse medled 
wip oddenesse, nouber oddenesse wip euenenesse. 1589 
Puttennam Lug, Poeste u. iii{i.J. (Arb.) 85 The first seemes 
shorter then the later, who shewes a nore odnesse. . by reason 
of his sharpe accent whicb is vpon the last sillable. @ 1619 
Fotuersy A ¢heont, u. x. § 4 (1622) 307 Take but One, from 
Three ; and you..destroy the odnesse. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) I. 407 The number three, whicb participates in odd- 
ness, excludes the even. 

+2. Unique or rare character, singularity. Oés. 

1581 Mutcaster Positions xxxix. (1887) 1388 Oftimes the 
report of that odnesse which we see not 1n effect, but heare 
of in speeche, falles out very lame. 1625 Br. J. Witttams 
Gt. Bret. Salomon 36 So will I compare these two Kings.. 
that you may see, by the odnesse of their proportion, how 
they differ from all Kings beside. 1666 J. Davies //zst. 
Caribby Isls, 127 So neatly made, that the eye cannot be 
cloy’d with considering the odness of their shapes. 

3. Divergence trom what is ordinary or usual ; 


strangeness, peculiarity ; eccentricity. 

1611 Coter., Bigearrure,..odnesse of humor, fantastical- 
nesse. 1711 AppIson Sfecé, No.7 P1, I was reflecting with 
my self on the Oddness of her Fancy. 1785 Saran Fiecpinc 
Ophelia |. xiii, The oddness of the event would make people 
curious. 1836 Macecituvray tr. /7usboldt's Trav. xxii. 315 
The oddness of the dresses of the principal personages. _ 

+4. Want of congruity or harmony, irregularity. 


Obs. rare. 


remarkably; nobly, rarely, 
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1680 Otway Orfhan iv. ii, In my house I only meet with 
oddness and disorder. 

5. With az and f/. Something odd; +an irregu- 
larity, a discrepancy (0/s.); a peculiarity. 
_ 1913 STEELE Guardian No. 10 7,1 shall be enabled .to 
Introduce several pretty oddnesses in the taking and tucking 
up of gowns. 1714 /fue & Cry after Dr. S—ft in Somers 
Tracts I. 390 Take Pen in Hand: Write some Odnesses. 
1738 Wuecer in Phil. Trans. XLI. 123 Neither of these 
Solutions would account for the Variety of Oddnesses I have 
met with. 1866 Gro. Kvior /. //olt xxxvi, It seemed an 
oddness requiring explanation. 


Odds (edz), sé. Also 6-7 oddes, ods, (6 Sc. 
oddis, odis, 7 odd’s, #/. oddses). [app. pl. of 
Opp a. taken subst.: cf. zews, In 16the. regularly, 
and in 17th and 18thc. usnally, construed as a 
singular, ‘the odds zs or was’; an isolated 
instance of ‘the odds were’ appears in 1614, but 
this construction is unusual before the 19th c. 

It is somewhat difficult to comprehend how the plural of 
odd came to be taken to express the sense ‘ difference *, and 
also how a word originally plural should, while still retain- 
ing the plural form, have been so constantly viewed and 
construed as singular. The most likely explanation is that 
caddes, oddis first meant ‘odd’ or ‘unequal things’ (cf. 
news = ‘new things or matters’), a relic of which appears 
to exist in the phrase ‘to make odds even’ found in the 
earliest quotation. But the notion of two odd or unequal 
things so essentially involves that of the relation between 
them as easily to pass into that of ‘inequality’ or ‘difference’, 
as it perhaps already did in the phrase in question, and as 
is fully developed in sense 2. After the sense ‘difference’ 
was once established, the plural character of the word 
might be lost sight of, the more easily that in this sense no 
singular was in use, nor, from the suggested origin, possible. 
We may compare the history of xews, zzeaus, truce.] 

1. (?) Odd or nnequal things, matters, or condi- 
tions; inequalities; hence fo make odds even, to 
equalize or level incqualities, to adjust or do away 
with differences; +to do away with, atone for, 
remit, or forgive shortcomings and transgressions ; 
not to reckon his sins or crimes against a person. 

(Cf. Opp a. 7b, quot. 1450-70, ‘ We sal evin that is od ’.} 

1500-20 Dunsar Poems |xxxv. 56 Implore, adore, thow 
indeflore, To mak our oddis evyne. 1570 Safir. Poems 
Reform. xvi. 70 Quben 3e forgaif him all his cryme, And 
maid his oddis euin. 1603 SHaxs. AZeas. for AT. 11. i. 41 
Yet death we feare That makes these oddes all euen. @ 1839 
PraeD Poents (1864) II. 171 Death looks down with nods 
and smiles, And inakes the odds all even. 

2. The condition or fact of ‘being unequal ; in- 
equality; disparity in number, amount, or quality ; 
dissimilarity: = DIFFERENCE sd.1. Now vare. + At 
odds, uncqual, different (oés.). 

1542 Upatt Eras. Apoph. nu. (1877) 282 Augustus.. 
admonished his doughter Julia, tomarke what great difference 
and oddes there was, betwene twoo women of high estate. 
1548 W. Patten Exp. Seot. in Arb. Garner II. 60, Iam so 
certain the excellency of his acts, and the baseness of my 
brain to he so far at odds. 1565 Harpine in Jewel Def 
A fod. (1611) 98 Euen among the most blessed Apostles.. 
in likenesse of honour there was ods of power. 1565 JEWEL 
zbid, 612 Priesthood and Princehood haue one Originall and 
little oddes and small difference. 1587 Harrison Exgland 
ul. i. (1877) 1. 36 There is an irreconciliable ods betweene 
them and those of the papists. 1613 M. Riptey A/agu. 
Bodies Pref. 2 Their proportion. .being at too great oddes. 
1614 RaceiGH //ést. Word 11. v. iii. § 15. 522 But whatsoeuer 
disproportion was betweene the two Armies; farre greater 
were the oddes betweene the Captaines. 1631 May Lucan 
Contin. vu. 329 Twixt whom and Caesar was as great an 
ods Almost, as twixt tbe Furies and the Gods. 1690 
Locke Hum. Und. w. xvi. § 12 Tho’ there be a manifest 
odds betwixt the Bigness of the Diameter. 1756 Mrs. 
Cacverwoop in Scotsman (1884) 13 Dec. 9/6 To see the 
odds of clergymen in one country from another. .entirely 
puts out bigotry. 1823 Gatt £véai/ I. viti. 58, I ken nae 
odds o’ her this many a year. 1838-9 HaLLam //zst. Lit. 
ITI. 111. iv. § 58. 167 Nature has made little odds aniong men 
of mature age as to strengtb or knowledge. 1854 Lowett 
Cambridge Thirty Yrs. Ago Pr. Wks. 1890 I. 80 The New 
England proverb says, ‘All deacons are good, but—there's 
odds in deacons’. ; ; 

b. The amount by which one number or quantity 
differs from another, or by which one thing exceeds 
or excels, or falls short of or below another; 
amount in excess or defect ; difference. 

1548 Upaty £rasm. Par. Luke vi. 75 Whiche is bya great 
oddes higher. 16p5 Verstecan Dec. /ntedd. ii. (1628) 27 
More words by oddes then these may be found.- 1640 W. 
BripceE True Souldiers Convoy 86 What shall weigh downe 
this odds but prayer? 1667 Mitton ?. L. tv. 447, I chiefly 
who enjoy So farr the happier Lot, enjoying thee Preéminent 
by so much odds. 1671 Marvett Corr. Wks, 1872-5 II. 
384 It [a bill] was retained by the odds of two voices. 1799 
Wasuincton ]V77t, (1893) XIV. 234 The cheapest and by 
odds the most convenient mode. @1845 Hoop Agvic. 
Distr. vi, At long and last the odds we split. 1866 HowELts 
Venet. Life 50 By all odds, the loungers at Florian's were the 
most interesting. ‘ 

ce. Difference in the way of benefit or detriment. 
Now collog. in What's the odds? It ts or makes no 


odds. 

1642 Rocers Naaman To Rdr., So great the oddes is, in 
what way a truth be uttered. 1657 W. Morice Coena quast 
xowy Det. xv. 212 Aristippus would have found no odds in 
dying by the bite of a Lion. 1691 Locke A/oney Wks. 1727 
II. 95 Whether it be any Odds to England. 19776 G. 
Campsect Philos. R het. (1801) 1.1. v. 118 Their being com- 
pounded would make no odds. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. 
xiii, It makes no odds whether a man hasa tbousand pounds 
or nothing there. 188gaT. A. GutHrie Tinted Venus vin. 
94 But there, it’sno odds, 1886 Besant Childr, Gibeon 1.1x, 


ODDS. 
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What's the odds toa working-man whether he spells right ! odds and ends Of freethoughts. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chus. 


or wrong? E : E 

3. Disagreement, dissension, variance, strife ; 
DIFFERENCE 3. Chiefly in at odds, t bring to odds 
(cf. DIFFERENCE 3b’. 

1587 Harrison England 1t. ix. (1877) t. 208 Those .. who 
otherwise would liue at strife, and quickelie be at ods. 1588 
Greexe Pan:tosto (1843'12 A compacted knavery. .to bring 
the king and him to oddes. 1604 Saks, O¢h, u1. ili. 185, 
I cannot speake Any beginning to this peeuish odds. 1611 
Biste 7ransl. Pref. 9 The father .. findeth so great fault 
with them for their oddes and iarring. 1659 B. Harris 
Parivals Iron Age 27 In Germany, they..fell to oddes 
principally about the Sacrament of the last Supper. 1694 
Mottevx Radelars iv. xxix. (1737) 121 Enemies; against 
whom he is eternally at odds. 1765 StERNE Sr. Shandy 
VIII. x, About which your reverences have so often been 
at odds with one another. 1873 Brownixc Aed Cott. Nt.- 
cap 155 Old folk and young folk, still at odds, of course ! 

4 Difference in favour of one of two contending 
parties; balance of advantage ; superiority in 
numbers or resources. Af (+ with odds, with the 
balance of advantage for or against one. 

1574 Hettowes Gueuara's Fam Ep. Ep. Ded. (1577) 1, 
I was constreined with too much oddes, to endure combate 
with both these furious spirites. 1587 Misr. Mag., Adbanact, 
xxxvili, At home, with oddes, they durst not byde the 
Stroke. 1600 Suaxs, 4. Y. L.t. ii. 169 You wil take little 
delight in it,.. there ts such oddes in the man. 1628 
Watuer Srit. Remembd. Pref. 235 The ods is more then ten 
tothree. 1676 Hosses /drad xx. 136 Nor does it need ; so 
much we have the ods. 1708 Swirt Sacram, Test Wks. 
1755 II. 1. 129 There appeared at least four to one odds 
against them. 1834 Mepwtn Angler in Wales 1. 259 The 
odds were now greatly in their favour. 1856 Froupe //st. 
Eng. (1858) 1. ii. 112 England had many times fought 
successfully against the same odds, 

+ bo. Superior position, advantage. Zo fake odds 
of, to take advantage of. Oés. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. ii. 18 Unarm’d all was the knight.. 
Whereof he taking oddes, streight bids him dight Himselfe 
to yeeld his Love. 1628 Hoppes 7/rucyd. (1822) 94 When.. 
we come to undertake any danger we have this odds by it. 
1727 A. Hamitton Mew Acc. &. Ind. 1. p. xvi, 1 am not 
ignorant of the great Odds that the Bishop had of me, both 
in Education and Capacity. 1750 J. Netson Frné, (1836) 
23, I have the odds of you, for (aate a much worse opinion 
of myseif than you can have, 

ec. Equalizing allowance given to a weaker 
player or side in a game of skill or an inferior 


competitor ina handicap. Also fg. 

1591 Fiorto and Fruites 73 A. What aduantace or oddes 
will you giue me? S. None at all: why should I give you 
oddes? A. Because you play better than I. 1593 Suaks. 
Rich, £1,\, i. 62 Which to maintaine, I would allow him 
oddes, And meete him, were I tide to runne afoote, Euen 
to the frozen ridges of the Alpes. 1642 Futcer //oly & Prof 
Sé. 1v. xx. 346 Warre is a game wherein very often that 
side loseth which layeth the oddes. 1725 Baitey -raswz. 
Colloq. I. 82 There's no great Honour in getting a Victory 
when Odds is taken. 1888 Bryce Amer. Commw. I. i. 
284 Each side feels that it cannot allow any odds to the other. 

5. In Betting, Advantage conceded by one of the 
parties in proportion to the assumed chances in his 
favour; the inequality of a wager, consisting in the 
ratio in which the sum to be given stands to that 
to be received. Jo /ay (give, etc.) odds, to offer 
a wager on terms favourable to the other party ; 
to take odds, to accept a wager thus proposed. 

1597 SHaks. 2 //en. /V, v. v. 111, I will lay oddes. that ere 
this yeere expire, We beare our Ciuill Swords... As farre as 
France. 1602 — //am. vy. ii. 272 Your Grace hath laide the 
oddes a’ th’ weaker side. 1670 Cotton -sfernon 1. 1. 156 
He was so confide it of his skill, as to offer odds, that .. he 
would either kill the Duke of Espernon, or very much 
endanger his life. 1748 Whitehall Evening-Post No. 405 
The Odds, at starting, were on Babram. 1845 Disrarwi 
Sybit t. i, ‘UU take the odds against Caravan’, ‘In 
ponies?’ ‘Done’. 1855 Macaucay Ast. Eng. xxi. IV. 
593 The Jacobites ..would not give the odds, and could 
hardly be induced to take any moderate odds. 1875 W. S. 
Iaywarp Love agst. World 100 What odds will you lay 
against him? ra 

6. ‘Chances’ or balance of probability in favour of 
something happening or being the case; esp. in 
it 1s odds \ that, but), now usually the odds are. 

1589 Pappe w. [latchet (1844) 44 Tis ods but I shall 
thrust thee through the buckler intothe brain, 1625 Bacon 
£'ss., Detays Arb.) 525 If a Man watch too long, it is odds 
he will fall asleepe. 1650 hie ‘Taytor /loly Living (1727) 
245 It is infinite odds but he will quench the Spirit. 21680 
Butrer Rem, (1759) I. 84 Those that..Can tell the Oddses 
ofall Gaines, 1697 Davoren Virg. Georg. Ded., ‘Whe Odds 
are against him that he loses. 1720 De For Caft. Single- 
ton Vili. (1840) 148 It was a million to one odds that ever 
he could have been relieved. 1748 Cuesterr. Left. (1792) 

II. clxvii. 116 It is odds but you touch some hody or other's 
Sore place. 1847 De Quincey Sp. Alil. Nun viii.17 It was 

odds but she had first embarked upon this billowy life 

from the literal Bay of Biscay. 1871 R, H. Hutton &ss. 

(1877) I. 48 A game of chance where the odds are a hundred 

to one against you. 

7. Odds and ends, odd fragments or remnants, 

miscellaneous articles or things. Cf. END sé. 5. 

Perhaps, in origin, an alteration of odd ends, found in 

Same sense much earlier (see Opp a. 8); the later form 

having a better jingle, and more comprehensive appearance. 

€1746 J. Cortizr (Tim Bobbin) View Lanc. Dial. Gloss., 

Odds-on-cends, odd trifling things. 17..— Lett. in Rhyme, 

Lo R. Townely, "Twas Thursday last, when I, John Goose- 

quill, Went for some odds-and-ends to Rochdale. 1779 G. 

KEATE Sketches fr. Nat. (ed. 2) 1. 51’Tis but unstrapping my 

chaise trunk, laying out my odds and ends, and the affair Is 

over. 1821 Byron Fuan ttt. Ixxxtii, Having pick’d up several 


xi, Fragments of old patterns, and 
spoiled goods. 1852 Mrs. Cartyte Le/¢. 11. 193 There are 
still some odds and ends for the carpenter to do. 1860 
Sites Se/fHelp iv. 82 The very odds and ends of time 
may be worked up into results of the greatest value. 

8. Contb., as (sense 5) odds-giver, -recetver ; 
odds-on a., on which odds are laid. 

1890 Daily News 10 Dec. 3/8 The proceedings were hrought 
to a conclusion by the defeat of an odds-on fancy, Peerage. 
1892 /érd. 12 Sept. 3/; Singularly enough the odds-giver 
was never in the race. 1868 /éza. 30 May 11/3 Every even- 
money or odds-on favourite was bowled over. 1900 I esto. 
Gaz, 21 Apr. 3/3 We have played games by tne hundred 
giving the odds of the QR, and have invariably made use 
of the right of castling QR without the least objection from 


the odds receiver. 
[f. prec. sb.] ¢rans. To 


Odds (edz), v. dial. 
make different, alter; to balance. 

1863 Kixastey H’ater Bad. vi. 263 So they odds it till it 
comes even, as folks say down in Berkshire. 1876 S. 
Warwick. Gloss., Odds, to alter, make different. ‘It ‘ll all 
be odds‘d in a bit.’ 1883 Hampsh. Gloss., Odds, to alter. 
‘I can’t odds ‘un.’ 1884 Up/on-on.Severn Gloss., Odds, to 
halance, as an account, or to aller. 


Oddsbob, Oddsbud, etc. : see On!. 


+O-ddsman. Sc. Oés. In 6 odisman, ods- 
man. [Alteration of odd man (Opp a. 1): cf. 
thirdsman, daysman, etc.] An umpire, an arbiter. 
1581 Sc. dets Fas. V/ (1814) II]. 230/1 Referrit be the 
saidis parteis..to our souerane lord as ouris man and 
odisman. 1583 Decreet Arbitral of Fas. VI Gov, Edinb, 
(1742) 8 Ods-man and QOvers-man, commonly chosen be 
Advice and Consent of baith the saids Parties. 
+O-ddwoman. Sc. 04s. [f. Opp a.+ Woman, 
after odd man.) <A female umpire, an arbitress, 
1587 Sc. Acts Fas. VI (Jam.), And vmquhile the quene our 
souerane lordis derrest moder as odwoman and ourwoman. 


Oddzooks, Oddzounds: see Op}. 

Ode (dud). Also 7 oade. [a. F. ade (¢ 1500 
in Hatz.-Darm.), =It., Sp., Pg. oda, ad. late and 
med.L. dda, earlier also adé, a. Gr. dn (contracted 
from doidn) song, f. dade to sing. ] 

1. a. In reference to ancient literature (and in 
some early uses of the word in English): A poem 
intended or adapted to be sung; e.g. the Odes of 
Pindar, of Anacreon, of Horace. Choral Odes, the 
songs of the Chorus in a Greek play, etc. b. In 
modern use: A rimed (rarely unrimed) lyric, often 
in the form of an address; generally dignified or 
exalted in subject, feeling, and style, but sometimes 
(in earlier use) simple and familiar (though less so 
than a song’. 

It rarely extends to 1:0 lines, and some poenis so named 
are quite short, though prob. the name would not now be 
given to such. The metre in longer odes is usually irregular 
(e.g. Dryden Alexander's Feast, Wordsworth /utimations 
of Immortality), or consists of stanzas regularly varied 
(Gray's indaric Odes); but, in shorter ‘ odes ', sometiines 
of uniform stanzas (Gray's shorter odes), 

1588 Suaxs. LZ. L. L..1v. tii. 99 Once more Ile read the 
Ode that I haue writ. 1589 Puttexuam Lng. Poeste 1. xxx. 
(Arb.) 72 Out of the primitiue Greeke and Latine, as 
Comedie, Tragedie, Ode, Epitaphe, Elegie, Epigramme, 
and other moe. 1609 llEywoop Av7t. Troy xu. xviii, They 
Oades and Cantons sing. 1629 Mitton Ode Nativity 24 
O run, prevent them with thy humble ode, And lay it lowly 
at his blessed feet. 1755 Gray (¢7t/e) The Progress of 
Poesy, a Pindaric Ode. 1783 Cowrer Lett. 4 Aug., We 
have few good English odes. 1803-6 Worpswortn (¢itd) 
Ode. Intimations of Immortality. 1805 — Ode to Duty, 
This ode is on the model of Gray's Ode to Adversity, which 
is copied from Horace’s Ode to Fortune. 1825 Macautay 
Ess., Milton (1887) 7 The Greek drama..sprung from the 
ode. 1852 Tennyson (¢/¢/e) Ode on the Death of the Duke 
of Wellington. 1885 Tueop, Watts in Encycl, Brit. XIX. 
270/2 Enthusiasm is, in the nature of things, the very basis 
of the ode; for the ode is a monodrama, the actor in which 
is the poet himself. /dd. 272/1 Coleridge’s Ode to France, 
the finest ode in the English language, according to Shelley. 
3890 R. G. Movrion Anc. Class. Drama ix. 296 From the 
entry of the Chorus a comedy consists in the alternation of 
Episodes and Choral Odes to any number of each. 

Jig. 1841-4 Emerson £ss., Poet Wks. (Rohn) I. 164 A 
tempest Is a rough ode, without falsehood or rant, 

2. Gr. Church, Each of the nine Scripture can- 
ticles; also. each song or hymn of a series called 


the canon of the odes. 

1881 Lp. Se. porne in Fncycl Brit, X11. 580/1 The system 
{of Greek hymnody] has a peculiar technical terminology, 
in which the words ‘troparion’, ‘ode’, ‘canon’..chicfly 
require explanation. The ¢rofarion is the unit of the 
system, being a strophe or stanza .. divisible into verses or 
clauses, with regulated czsuras. ..An ode is a song or hymn 
compounded of several similar ¢rvefaria—usually three, 
four, or five. ..A system of three or four odes is ‘ triodion’ or 
‘tetraodion’. A canon is a system of eight (theoretically 
nine) connected odes, the second being always suppressed. 

3. Comb., as ode-factor, -maker, -writing, ode- 
composing adj.; od@eman, a writer of odes. 

@1737 Pore Lett, to Ladies iv. Wks. 1737 V. 122 My 
supper was..with a great Poet and Ode-maker. 1748 
ArmstronGc Univ. Admanac Nov., They'll lie somewhat 
heavy upon the hands of the ode-factors. c 1785-go Wotcotr 
(P. Pindar) Progr. Curtosrty Argt. ii, Laurelled Odeman. 
1795 — Coronation Bill Wks. 1812 111. 377 Ode-composing 
Peter. 1791 Lancton in Boswell Jo/nson an. 1780, A 
gentleman present. .had been running down ode-writing in 
general, as a bad species of poetry. 


Ode, obs. form of Opp, Woap. 


odds and ends of 


ODINITIC. 


-ode, formative siffix, repr. Gr. -wéns, -wdes, adj.- 
ending = ‘like, of the nature of’, contracted from 
-o« dns = -o- final of root or comb. vowel + -«d7s 
like; e. g. Ar@wons stony, capxwdns fleshy, bAwSns 
woody, puvAAwSys leaflike. Thence have been formed 
mod.L. sbs. in -dd¢rm, Eng. -ode,in the sense of 
‘something of the nature of’ that expressed by the 
first element, Examples: c/adode, geode, phyllode, 
Sarcode, staminode. (Not the same as -ode = Gr. 
odds way, path, in anode, cathode, electrode, etc.) 

Odel: see under Opt. 

Odelet (ordlet). [f. ODE+-LET: cf. F. odelette 
(16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] A short or little ode. 

1589 Putrennan Eng. Poesée u. xii]. (Arb.) 110 Philo to 
the Lady Calia, sendeth this Odelet (#7. Odolet] of her 
prayse in forme of a Piller. 1656 in Brount Glossogr. 
1819 W. Taytor in Monthly Mag. XLVI. 120 He has 
trifled, and written many an odelet to entertain his friend. 
31883 A fhenzum 22 Dec. 811/1 The gay and charming odelet 
‘To Minerva’. 

O-deling. nonce-wd. [f. as prec. + -LING.] A 
diminutive or ‘ bantling ’ ode. 

a1845 Hoop To Hahnemann xii, An Ode-ling more will set 
you all to rights. 

Oder, obs. form of OTHER. 

| Odeum (ed7im). Pl. odea (odi-i). [Late 
L. ddtum (odexum), a. Gr. gderov a building for 
musical performances. Cf. F. odéum (1547 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), also cdéon.] Among the ancient 
Greeks, and afterwards the Romans, a roofed 
building, akin to a theatre, for vocal and instru- 
mental music; also, sometimes applied to a modern 
theatre, hall, etc., or gallery in such a building, 
used for musical performances. 

(1603 Ho1tanp Plutarch’s Mor. 277 Go to the gallerie 
Stoa, the learned schoole Palladium, or the Musicke- 
schoole Odzum.) 1682 Lond. Gaz. No. 1726/3 ‘Yo this 
succeeded a Suit of Vocal and Instrumental Musick from 
the Odeum or Musick Gallery. 1775 R. CHANDLER raz. 
Asia Minor 53 We saw here no stadium, theatre, or 
odéum. 1841 W. Spatnine /taly & /t, [sd. 1. iv. 156 In the 
free days of the nation, she and her colonies erected fortifica- 
tions, theatres, odea, stadia, and temples. 1866 FELTON 
Anc. § Med. Gr. }. u. iv. 336 The market, the court, the 
gymnasium, the odeum, the theatre. .filled up the days of 
the citizen. 

Odeur, obs. form of Opour. 
+O-dible, a. Obs. [ad. L. odfér/-s hateful, f. 
verbal stem od- hate: see Opium and -IBLE.] 
Worthy to be hated, hateful, odious. 

1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy i. xxiv, His face was so 
hatefull and so odyble. a1q4s0 Mankind (Brandl 724 All 
natural] nutriment to me as carene ys odybull. 1521 Be. 
Ccerk in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. I. 307 The Spanyards .. 
being..as odybyll peopyll unto this nation as any cane be. 
1614 Ricu /fonest. Age (1844) 58 There is not a vice so 
odible, but they hane skill to maske it with the visard of 
vertue, 1675 Baxter Cath. Theol. t1. v. 74 And is it possible 

. to live continually with intelligible, amiable or odible 
Objects? : 

Odic (dik), a. rare. [f. Ope + -1c.] Of 
the nature of or pertaining to an ode. 

1863 W. Parnes in Jac. Mag. May 36 That the dramatic 
and odic poetry of the Greeks..was a natural growth from 
the song-dances of savage life. 

Odic (g'dik), 2.2 [f. Op? + -1c.] Of or per- 
taining to the hypothetical force called Op. 

18so Asupurner tr. Neichenbach’s Dynamics Pref. 11 The 
establishment of the existence of the odic force is that which 
was wanting to reply to most of the questions respecting 
life. 1869 Punch 21 Aug. 68/1 ‘he magnetic or odic lights 
which Reichenbach photographed. 1895 Etiz. S. Pnecrs 
Chapt. fr. Life vii. 131 That odic force whose mysterious 
existence science cannot deny, and speculation would not. 

+ Odiferant, Odiferous, obs. shortened forms 
of ODORIFERANT, -FEROUS, 

14.. in Ashm. Theat. Chent. (1652) 220 Hys smel; That 
hen so swete and so odeferus. @1529 SkEtton Bk. 3 Foles 
Envye, I thought for to have taken abyaunce with an 
odyfferaunt flowre. 1542 Boorve Dyctary iv. (1870) 237 
That there be no fylth in them, but good & odyferous 
sauours. 1552 Hurort, Odi/erous, loke in odoriferous, for 
the laste is the better phrase. 1646 Sir IT. Browne Pseud. 
£f.69 Working upon humane ordure and by long preparation 
rendring it odiferous. 

Odinism (é-diniz’m). [f. Odi +-1sm.] The 
worship of Odin, called the //-father, the chief 
deity of Norse mythology, corresponding to the 
OE. Woden, from whom most of the kingly 
lines of the Angles and Saxons reckoned their 
descent; the mythology and religious doctrine of 
the ancient Scandinavian people before the intro- 
duction of Christianity. 

1848 O. Brownson IVs. V. 257 A revival of Odinism, or 
the old Scandinavian heathenism. 1867 Pearson Ast. 
fing. 1, 115 Odinism, in the sth and 6th centuries, was 
probably very different from what it became at a later date. 

So Odi-nian, Odi'nic, Odini‘tic ays., of or 
pertaining to Odin or Odinism ; O-dinist, a votary 
of Odin; a student of Odinism; also attrib. or aay. 

1864 WresTER, Odinic. 1864 Miss Conse in Fraser's Mag. 
Mar. 310 The worst penalty of wickedness threatened | y 
the Odinist religion. 1869 Stuart GLENNIE Arthurian 
Local, iv. 111 So in what I may call Odinian Scotland, have 
we memorials of the Norsemen. 1879 Kari BuisD in 19th 
Cent, June 1105 The apparently Arthurian, in reality Odinic, 
character of various North-British legends. 1883 in AYosiled. 


ODIOSE. 


Monthly (N.Y.) Jan. (1884) 198 The Odinitic raven, tbe bird 
of memory of the old Norse Mythology. 1891 Edin. Rev. 
Apr. 351 The Odinic code countenanced the exposure of 
sickly or superfluous infants. 

‘+ Odio'se, a. Ods. rare. [ad.L. odzds-zs.] = next. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 36 That their name was 
in times past odiose, and hated cf bim. 

Odious (du-diss), a. [a. AF. odtous = OF. 
odieus (1376 in Godef.), F. odteux, ad. L. odtés-us, 
f. odtum hatred, OD1UM: see -ovs.] 

1. Deserving of hatred, hateful; causing or excit- 
ing hatred or repugnance, disagreeable, offensive, 
repulsive; exciting odinm. 

€1380 Wycuir Sed. H’ks. 111. 139 Po passioun of Crist is 
myche for to preyse, bot sleeyng of his tormentoures is 
odiouse to God. ¢ 1386 Cuaucrr Sompn. 7. 484 Sire quod 
he an odious meschief This day bityd is to myn ordre and 
me. @ 1400 Octavian 1071 He bote hys lyppys and schoke 
hys berde, That hodyus hyt was to see. 1502 ATKYNSON 
tr. De fmitatione ut. v. 199 So that nothyng be to the so 
odyous as synne & wyckydnes. 1577 Harrison England 
41, V. (1877) 1. 111 A number of their odiouscomparisons and 
ambitious titles are now decaied. 1604 SHAKs. O74. v. il. 
180 You told a Lye, an odious damned Lye. 1759 JoHNSON 
Idler No. 86 » 11, 1am asked twenty timesa day when Iam 
to leave those odious lodgings. 1861 Gro. Eniot Silas A/, 
ili, The unhappy woman. .whose image became more odious 
to him every day. 1866 Dx. Arcyiy Refga Law vii. (1871) 
327 The most odious conceptions of human society which 
the world has ever seen. 

+2. Regarded with hatred; hated. Ods. 

1382 Wyciir Dent, xxi. 15 Ifa man haue two wyues, oon 
loued and another odyows. cx440 Promp. Parv. 362/% 
Odyows, or be-hatyd, odsosus. 

Odiously (adiasli), adv. [f. prec. +-Ly2.] In 
an odious manner; so as to cause or incur hatred 
or odium; hatefully, abominably. 

¢1460 G. Asusy Dicta Philos. 1117 The malice of evil 
men Rebellith And makiihe theime to lyve cdiously. _ 1561 
T. Norton Calvin's Just. 1. xiii. (1634) 44 So charity is 
broken by odiously brawling together. 1642 R. CARPENTER 
Experience. vii. 160 The Spaniardsare odiously proud. 1675 
Marvett Corr, Wks. 1872-5 Il. 467 No men were ever 
grown so odiously ridiculous [as the bishops were]. @1715 
Burnet Own Tine (1823) 1. 390 This was represented very 
odiously at Oxford, 1885 J. H. McCartuy Camiiola xxxii, 
He was becoming dangerously, odiously complimentary. 

Odiousness (du‘diasnés). [f. as prec. +-NESS.] 
The quality of being odious or hateful; repulsive- 
ness; the quality of causing odium ; hatefulness. 

1494 Fasyan Chron. vu. 644 Olyuer Deuyll, whom, for 
the odiousnesse of the name, yt Kynge causyd it to be 
cbhaungyd, & to benamed Daman. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's 
Inst. 1. xvi. (1634) 86 Some men doe goe about with the 
odiousnesse thereof to bring God's truth in hatred. 1613 
Suervry Trav. Persia 71 A thing .. of infinite odiousnesse. 
ax7ig Burnet Own Time (1766) I, 226 The odiousness of the 
crime. 1884 AZanch. Exam.14 May 5/2 We say nothing 
of the impossibility of the task. It is enough to speak of its 
odiousness, 

Odir.e, obs. forms of ObouR, OTHER. 

Odist (adist). rare. [f. Ove + -187.] 
writer or composer of an ode; an ode-maker. 

1797 Canninc & GirForD in Anti-Facobin 18 Dec., The 
original Odist thus parodied by his friend. 1890 //arfer’s 
Mag. July 272/1 This sudden transformation of the hymn 
writer into the odist of Pbozbus Apollo. - 

Odium (o'didm). f[a. L. odium, f. vb. stem 
ot-, odi- to hate.] Hatred, dislike, aversion, de- 
testation. a. as a feeling or quality of the subject. 

1654 tr. Scudery's Curia Pol. 139 Before his death he 
discern’d himself the object of the Peoples scorne, and 
odium. 1654 H. L’Estrance Chas. / (1655) 65 Ambitious 
by some meritorious service to earna better gust, or correct 
the universal odium against him. 1776 O. ScHUYLER in 
Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) 1. 287, I will no longer 
suffer the public odium, since I have it most amply in my 
power to justify myself. 1826 E. Irvine Badylon II. 389 
Though it expose me to odium in every form, I bave no 
hesitation in asserting it. ; 

b. as a condition affecting the object: The fact 
or state of being hated or exposed to hatred. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. Epit. (1612) 387 Obseruing the 
King..to be in Odium with his Subiects, 1691 Br. Ken 
Let. to Mrs. Griggs 7 June (Add. MS.), To avoid yt odium 
vnder we? I lye. 1726 G, Roperts Four Years Voy. 64, 
I should have fallen under an Odium with them. 1875 
Jowett Plato ied. 2) IV. 36 The odium which attached to 
him when alive has not been removed by his death. 

ce. The reproach attaching to some hated aet or 


fact: odiousness ; opprobrium. 

1678 Cupwortn /xtell. Syst. 1. iv. § 20. 360 That he might 
decline the Odium of being accompted an Atheist. @1680 
BUTLER Rev. (1759) 1. 348 Nero..having set Rome on fire 
himself. .laid the Odium of it on the Christians. 1734 WATTS 
Relig. Fuv. Wii. (1789) 187 Men..who shall seek truth with 
an unbiassed soul; and shall speak it freely to mankind, 
without the fear of parties or the odium of singularity. 
1826 Scotr Vigel iv, When the odium of the transaction 
shall be forgotten. 1879 Froupe Czsar viii. 85 On hiin had 
fallen the odium of the proscription and tbe stain of the 
massacres, Le 

+d. The object of hatred or dislike. Ods. 

1681 Hickertncit, Siz Man-Catching Wks. 1716 1. 189 
snot this better than to..become the common odium and 
dbject of the Peoples Hatred and just Indignation ? 

lle. Odtem theolovicum (mod.L,), the hatred 

which proverbially characterizes theological dissen- 
sions. Hence, by imitation, odtum sstheticum 
(esthetic), wedicum (medical), wzstces (musical), 


etc. 
1758 Hume Ess. & Tread xxiv. 121 note, Vhe Odium 


A 


62 


Theologicum, or ‘Tbeological Hatred, is noted even to a 
proverb, and means that degree of rancour, which is the 
most furious and implacable. 1856 Froupe //ist. Eng. 11. 
vii. 137 The odsum theologicunt is ever hotter between 
sections of the same party which are divided by trifling 
differences, than between the open representatives of an- 
tagonist principles, 1875 LoweLt Wordsworth Pr. Wks. 
1890 1V. 354 Something of the intensity of the odin 
theologicunz (if indeed the aestheticuan be not in these days 
tbe more bitter of the two). 1879 19/4 Cent, 1069 Ou such 
ground it is little wonder if the odfum ausicim sometimes 
approximates in character to the odzns2 theologicum. 1893 
Westn. Gaz. 23 Feb. 4/1 Vat the odfum medicum of the 
main body of the profession has generally proved too strong 
for the heads of it. 


Odize (g:daiz, du-daiz),v. rare. [f. Ov 2+ -1zE.] 
trans. To charge or impregnate with odic force. 

1850 Asupurner tr. Keichenbach's Dynamics § 488. 513 
There is some probability that odic smoke is odized air, iu 
the same way that the so-called magnetized water is odized 
water, that is, air and water charged with Od. /éid., 
Water..when odized. .becomes visible in the dark..exactly 
as odized metals acquire or increase in odic incandescence. 

+ Odling, vé/. sb.(?) Obs. rare—'. Meaning 
uncertain: ‘must have some relation to tricking and 
cheating’ (Nares). Perh. an error of some kind. 

1599 LB. Jonson Ev. Mau ont of /fum. Characters, Shi/t, 
A thread-bare sbark ; one that never wasa soldier, yet lives 
upon lendings. His profession is skeldring and odling. 

Odly, -ment, -ness, obs. ff. ODDLY, etc. 

Odmyl (gdmil). Chem. [f. Gr. d3yq (Ionian 
form of éou7) smell + -¥L.] A mobile sulphur- 
containing liquid found in the volatile substance 
given off in the preparation of balsam of sulphur ; 
it has a garlicky smelJ, and boils at 71° C. 

1866-72 Watts Dict Chem. 1V.173. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.ve 

Odograph: see HopocraPH 2. 

Gdo'logy. [f Op2+-Locy.] The science or 
doctrine ot the hypothetical force called od. 

185x Ropertson in Life & Lett. ix. I1. 26 Mesmerism, 
electro-biology, odology. | 

Odometer, -metrical, -metry: see Hovo- 
METER, etc. 

| Odontalgia (pdgntzeldzia). Iso 7-8 in 
anglicized form odontalgy. [a. Gr. ddovrad-yia 
toothache, f. ddov7- tootli + -adya, from aAryos 
pain, suffering. Cf. F. odontalgie (1694 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] Toothache. 

1651 Biccs New Disp. P 248 The odontalgie or pain of tbe 
tootb. 1706 Puittirs, Odoutalgia. 1727-41 CuamBers Cycé. 
s.v. Alveoli, From whence, and the nerve, proceeds that 
pain called odontalgy, or tooth-ach. 1800 Jed. Frud. 111.403 
Odontalgia, or the Tootb-Ach, the most frequent and painful 
disease incident to the human body. 1876 Harvey Jad, 
Aled. (ed. 6) 342 It is employed externally as an anodyne, 
as in neuralgia and especially odontalgia. 

Odontalgic (gdgntz'ldzik), a. and sd. [f. as 
prec. +-1¢; in F. odontalgegue.} 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to toothache. 

1727 Baiwey vol. II, Odontalgick, pertaining to the Tooth- 
Ache. 1737 Bracken Farriery fiipr. (1757) IL. 102 Some 
Odontalgic Drop, or other Nostrum. 1888 H. F. Woop 
Passenger fr. Scotl, Yd. xv. 181 That odontalgic expert— 
tbought the detective— looked extractions at bim’. 

B. sé, A medicine for toothache. 

1737 Bracken Farriery [utpr. (1757) 11. 263 Opiates are 
Ophthalmics, as well as Odontalgics. 186 Hutme tr. 
Moquin-Tandon u. 1. 159 ‘The Larinus Odontalgicus of 
Dejean..has obtained a reputation as an odontalgic, 


| Odontiasis (pdpntai-asis). [mod.L., f. Gr. 
ddovTid-ev to cut teeth: see-asis, In F. odontiase.] 
The cutting of the teeth; dentition, teething. 
1706 in Puitiirs. 31811 in Hoover. In mod. Dicts. 
dontic (odg'ntik), a. and sé. [ad. Gr, ddov7- 
xos fit for the teeth, f. dd50vs, d5ov7- tooth: sce -1c.] 
a. adj. Of or belonging to the teeth. b. 5d. in p/. 
(a) Medicaments or remedies for the teeth (Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1892); (4) Matters relating to the teeth. 
1657 Physical Dict., Odentick, belonging to the teeth. 
1854 BapuamM Aadieut. 303 Aristotle ..says of his belone, that 
it is ‘smooth’ and ‘toothless ’, which statement, as regards 
the odontics of the gar-fish, is the reverse of fact. 


Odontist (ody ntist). [f. Gr. dd0vs, d50v7- tooth 
+ -18T.] <A dentist. 

1819 Blackw. Afag. V.607 It was Dr. Scott, the celebrated 
Odontist of Glasgow. r82ax /éid, X. 214 His Majesty's 
Odontist had disappeared. 

| Odontitis. [f. Gr. d3ov7- tooth: see -ITIS. 
Cf. mod.F. odontzte (Littré Szfplt.).] Inflamma- 
tion or pain of a tooth (Mayne £xp. Lex. 1857). 

Odonto-, before a vowel odont-, combining 
form of Gr, dd5ovs, dd0vr- a tooth, in terms of 
Zoology, Dentistry, etc., as in Odo'ntocete (-s/t) 
(Gr. «70s whale] a., of a cetacean: having teeth 
instead of whalebone, opposed to mysticete; sd. 
a toothed cetacean; hence Qdontocetous a. 
Odontoge'nic a., pertaining to the origin and 
development of teeth. Odontogeny [see -cEny], 
the generation or origin and development of the 
teeth; embryology of dentition (Dunglison Jed. 
Lex. 1853). Odonto‘gnathons a. Zool, [Gr. 
yva0os jaw], having tecth or transverse ridges in the 
jaw, as helicoid Gasteropods. Odontolite [Gr. 
Ai@os stone], a fossil tooth; with lapidaries, a fossil 
tooth or othcr bone coloured blue by mineral 


ODONTOID. 


impregnation, occurring in tertiary strata. Odo-nto- 
lith [as prec.], tartar of the teeth. || Odo-ntone- 
cro‘sis, necrosis or death of a tooth or part of 
a tooth (C. A. Harris Dict. Med. Terminol. 1867). 
Odo:ntonoso'logy [NosoLocy] (see quot. 1867). 
Odo:ntorni‘thic a. [ORNITHIC], belonging to an 
extinct section of birds with teeth (Odontornithes). 
Odontorhy nchousa. Ornith. (Gr. puyxos snout], 
having toothlike serrations in the Lill, serrirostrate 
(asgeeseand ducks), Odontosto matous, Odonto'- 
stomous a. [Gr. oroya{7-) mouth], having jaws 
which bite like teeth; mandibulate (as an insect) ; 
see also quot. 1892. Odonto'trypy, Dentistry 
[Gr. zpima hole, rpumd-ev to bore], the operation 
of peiforating a tooth to draw off pus from an 
internal abscess (C. A. Harris 1867). 

1883 Lucycl. Brif. XV. 393 The Mystacocetes have passed 
beyond the *Odontocetes in specialization. 1819 THomson 
in Aun. Philos. X1V. 416 *Odontolite Turquoise deserves 
to be treated as an object of zoognosy. 1868 Dana Jin. 
(ed. 5) 581 Most of the turquois (not artificial) used in jewelry 
.. was bone-turquois (called also odontolite). 1847-9 Toop 
Cycl, Anat. IV. 83/1 The calculous matter when gatheis 
round the teeth. called tartar or *odontoliths. 1857 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., Odontonosotcgia,..*odontonosology. 1867 C. 
A. Harris Dict. Med. Terminol., Odontonosology, a treatise 
on the Giseases of the teeth; also that branch of medicine 
which treats of the diseases of the teeth. 1874 W. C. 
Wittiamson in Owen's Coll. Ess. vii. 202 Professor Marsh's 
new “*odontornithic bird. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Odontor- 
rhynchous, having the mandibles dentated. /bid.,*Odonto- 
stomatous, having a dentated mouth or opening, as the 
Bulimus odontostoma. 


Odontoblast (cdgntéblest). [f. Oponto- + 
-BLAST, germ, embryo.] A tooth-cell that pro- 
duces dentine; any tooth-secreting cell. Hence 
Odontobla‘stic a., of or pertaining to such a cell. 

1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1. 558 The dentine is de- 
veloped from the ‘dentinal pulp’ of vascular connective 
tissue by the immediate agency of a superficial layer of 
cells called odontoblasts. 188x Carrenter Hum. Physiol. 
(ed. 9) 56. 

||\Odontoglossum(odg:ntogly'sim). Bor. [mod. 
L., f. Gr, d50vs \see Ononto-) + yA@ooa, yA@rTa 
tongue.] A genus of orchids having flowers re- 
markable for their size and the beauty of their 
colours; also, a plant or flower of this genus. 

1880 Ouipa J/oths I. 178 Vere looked up from the golden 
blossoms of an Odontoglossum, 1891 Afthenzum 4 July 
40/2 Mr. R. A. Rolfe showed two hybrid odontoglossums. 

So Odo'ntoglot, rare anglicized form of prec. 

1879 RoppaM-WHETHAM Roracina xxi. 240 Tbe beavier 
odour of a chocolate-tinted odontoglot. 

Odontograph (odgntégraf). [f. Oponto- + 
-GRAPH.] An instrument, invented by Professor 
R. Willis, for marking or setting out the teeth of 
gear-wheels. 

1857 RANKINE in Encycl. Brit. (ed. 8) XIV. 3596/1 To 
facilitate the drawing of epicycloidal teeth in practice. . Mr. 
Willis bas published tables of p—c¢ and p’—c, and invented an 
instrument called the ‘Odontograph’. 1866 Branpe & Cox 
Dict, Sci., etc. s v., Tables are given on the odontograph 
for finding the graduation on the scale corresponding to 
any given pitch and number of teeth. 

Odontography (edgnty-grafi). [f. Oponto- 
+ -GRAPHY.] <A description, or history, of the 
teeth. 

1840-5 Owen (fi¢/e) Odontograpby ; or, a Treatise on the 
Comparative Anatomy ofthe Teeth. 1842 PeanyCycl. XXIV. 
142/1. 1892 Palt Malt G. 19 Dec. 3/2 Minute anatomy, 
odontography, and many cognate brancbes, all fell under 
his [Owen's] observation in turn. ate 

Hence Odontogra‘phic a., of or pertaining to 
odontography. 1880 WeESTER Su ffl, 

Odontoid (odgntoid), a. and sd. fad. Gr. 
édovroedys tooth-like : see OboNnTo- and -o1bD. Cf. 
F. odontoide (1690 in Hatz.-Darm,>.] 

A. ag. 1. Resembling or having the form of 
a tooth; toothi-like; sec. in odontotd process (odon- 
toid peg), a tooth-tike projection from the body of 
the axis or second cervical veitebra of certain 
mammals and birds; when this process docs not 
coalesce with the body of the axis, as in Ovze- 
thorhynchus and many reptiles, it is sometimes 
called the odontoid done. 

1819 Pantologia, Odontotd Process, a process of the 
second vertebra of the neck. 1831 R. Knox Cloguet's 
Anat. 179 The posterior surface of this ligament rests upon 
the odontoid process. 1872 Mivart Elem. Anat. 217 In 
many animals we have a distinct ‘odontoid’ bone, instead 
of an odontoid process. 1872 Huxrey Phys. vii. 171 The 
skull does not move upon tbe atlas, but tbe atlas slides 
round the odontoid peg of the axis vertebra, 

2. (attrib. use of B.) Of or belonging to the 
odontoid process, as odontoid ligament, tubercle. 

1840 G. V. Eris Anat. 277 The odontoid or check liga- 
ments are twe- strong, round, fibrous processes, about half 
an inch long, attached, below, to the apex and sides of the 
odontoid process. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Odontoid tubercle, 
a rough elevation on the inner border of eacb condyle of tbe 
occipital bone for the attachment of tbe alar odontoid 
ligament. 

B. 5. The odontoid process. 

{1706 Puiturs, Odontoides (in Anat.), a Part shap’d like a 
tooth; as The Tooth ofthe second Vertebra..and of some 
other Bones.] 1854 Owen Sé&ecl. & Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. 
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Nat. 1. 217 The rest of tbe body of tbe atlas, or ‘odontoid i 
has coalesced with its proper neural arch. 1896 Newton 
Dict. Birds 852 The intervertebral pad connecting the 
Odontoid with the body of the Axis. 

Odontology (gdentg}édzi). [£ Oposxto- + Gr. 
-Aoyia discourse: see -(0)LoGy. Cf. I. odontologie 
(1771 in Dict. Trévoux).] That branch of the 
science of anatomy which treats of the structure or 


development of the teeth. 

1819 Pantologia(title of Article), Odontology. 1842 PRaNoe 
Dict. Sci, etc., Odontology, the branch of anatomical 
science which treats of tbe teeth. a 

So Odontolo-gic,Odontological(odg:ntolp-dzikal) 
adjs., of, pertaining to, or treating of the teeth, or 
of odontology; Odontolo-gically adv.; Odonto-- 
logist, one versed in the subject of the teeth or in 
odontology. 

1788 V. Kyox Winter Even. 1. ii. 24 It would not be 
surprising to see a barber style himself..Odontologist. 1856 
S. Cartwricut in 77xans. Odontological Soc. Gt. Brit. 1, 
The necessity of a union [amongst Dentists] has given rise 
to the forination of the Odontological Society. _ 

Odontome (‘cdp'ntoum). Path. Also in mod.L, 
odontoma. [f. Gr. type *d5ov7@ua tooth-forma- 
tion, f. dd0v7- tooth; in mod.F. odontome (Littré).] 
A small tumour or growth composed of dentine ; 
more generally, any hard outgrowth from a tooth. 

1870 tr. Stricker's Itum. Ilistol. xv. 470 We find in the 
dentine of the teeth, especially in pathological conditions, 
masses with bone lacunz, termed Odontomes by Virchow. 
1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1.559 Tumours which result 
from the abnormal and excessive development of the dental 
structures at any time during the tooth’s formation have 
been grouped together by M. Broca under the name of 
Odontomes. 1892 Syd. Soc. Le.xv., Coronary odontoma, 
Broca’s term for an odontoma which arises during the 
formation of the crown of a tooth. 

Odontophoral (pdgntgforal), a. Zool. [f. as 
ODONTOPHORE + -AL.J] a. Of or pertaining to an 
odontophore. b. = ODONTOPHORAN a. 

1877 Huxiey Anat, Juv. Anim. viii. 4go Certain of the 
muscular bundles are also attached to the fore part of the 
odontophoral cartilages themselves. 

Odontophoran (¢dgntg’foran), a. and sé. 
Zool. [f.mod.L. Odontophora (neut. pl. of Gr. d50vr0- 
épos : see next), a proposed primary division of 
the Mollusca, including all those which have an 
odontophore, i.e. the Cephalopoda, Gasteropoda, 
and Pteropoda, with the tooth-shells, and chitons: 
see -AN.] &. aaj. Of or belonging to the Odonéo- 
phora. bb. sb. A mollusc of this group. 

aul Huxrey Anat. Inv. Antu, viii. 506 In such a slightly 
modified Odontophoran as Chiton, the heart presents its 
normal position in the posterior region of the haemal face 
of the body. 

Odontophore (odg'ntdfo-1). Zool. [ad. Gr. 
dSovropdp-os bearing tveth, f. dd0vs, dd0vr- tooth + 
-pépos bearing.] A ribbon-like or strap-like struc- 
ture covered with tceth, forming the masticatory 
organ of certain molluscs; the lingual ribbon or 
‘tongue’. Also ati7zb, 

1870 Nicuotson Jan, Zool. 251 The intestine has a neural 
flexure, and there is no odontopbore. 1877 Huxtey Anat. 
fav. Anim, vill. 514 The niouth is., provided ..with a well- 
developed odontophore. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim. 
Life 452 The stomodaeum in the Glossophora .. contains an 
organ known as radula, composed of a chitinous meinbrane 
bearing chitinoid teeth, developed within a sac (radular or 
odontophore sac), and growing throughout life. 

Odontophorous (pdentoforas), 2. Zool, [f. 
as prec. + -ous.] Posscssing an odontophore. 

1870 Rotieston Anton. Life Introd. 87 The three classes 
Cephalopoda, Gasteropoda, Pteropoda, are placed together 
in one division as odontophorous Mollusca. 1877 Huxtry 
Anat. Inv. Axninr, viii. 513 These are odontophorous 
Mollusks which breathe air directly. 

|} Odoom (od#m). [Ashanti odsm.] A West 
African timber tree (Ch/orophora excelsa). 

1887 Mooney Forestry It’, Afr. 213 The ‘Odoom’ tree of 
the Gold Coast..‘l’o those Colonies this wood is invaluable, 
as it can withstand for years not only the weather, but also 
the attacks of the ‘white ant’. /éid. 247 Where such wood 
as ‘odoom’ (‘oroko’) is available. 1900 Dai/y News 6 Mar. 
2/1 ‘wo trees, the mahogany and a tree known locally as 
Odoom, which are found of large size and in considerable 
abundance, are admirably adapted for mine timbers. 

Odophone (é-défoin). [irreg. f. Gr. root J8- 
smell + pwvy sound, tone.) A scale of sccnts or 
odours. 

1885 C. H. Pirsse in Aucycl. Brit. XVIII. 525 Tinctures 
+-inade upon a quasi-scientific basis, namely, that of the 
odophone or gamut of odours of the late Dr. Septimus Picsse, 

dor, another spelling of Opoun. 
tO-dorable, 2. Ols. [ad. late L. odsribitis 
perceptible by smell, f. odord-r7 to smell, sccnt; 
cf. OF. odorable (14th c. in Godef.).] That can 
be smelt; perceptible to the sense of smell. 

3589 Puttennam Eng. Soesie 11. i, (Arb.) 78 The audible 
[is measured] by stirres, times and accents: the odorable by 
smelles of sundry temperaments. 1684 Bove Yorousn. Anim. 
& Solid Bod. viii. 125 ‘Ve directly visible or odorable 
Expirations of Bodies, 

+O-dorament. Ods. [ad. L. odorament-um 
perfume, f. oddrdre to scent, perfume. Cf. OF. odore- 
ment.) _Anything used for its sccnt or perfume; 
an odoriferous or odorous substance; a perfume. 

1382 Wycuir Kev, xviii. 13 Alle vessels of precious stoon.. 
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and of odoramentis, and oynementis, and encense. 1590 
Barroucu Meth. Physick 1, xxiv. (1639) 41 [In Epilepsy] 
it is good to quicken the senses with odoraments. 1657 
Tomuixson Renou's Disp. 212 Pleasant odoraments must 
needs be grateful to the brain. 

+ Odora:minous, @. Obs. rare—°. [f. L. 
odbramen, -min- perfume + -ous.] (See quot.) 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Odoraminous, sinelling sweet, 
fragrant, odoriferous, pertaining to odour. 

dorant (du-d6rant), 2. Now rare. fa. F. 
odorant (15-16th c. in Godef.), ad. L. odorant-ene, 
pr. pple. of odérare to perfume.] That emits a 
scent; =QOuDoRoUs, ODORIFEROUS. 

a1465 A/S. Bod. 423 \f. 204 Dirposed plentuously.. With 
odoraunt odoure ful copiously. 1494 Fasyan C/irox. vil. 239 
The welle of bountie, that Flowre most odorande, By whose 
humylytie, man firste comforte fande. 1601 Hotiano Pliny 
Il. 33 The tast..of Parsly, Dill, and Fennell, sharpe, and 
yet odorant withall. 1791 tr. Chaptal’s Elem. Chem. (1800) 
III. 42 The aroma..may be again restored by re-distilling 
it with the odorant plant which originally afforded it. 1872 
J. H. Incranam Pillar of ire 169 At night, the odorant 
forests echo with the dread roar of fierce monsters. 

Odorate (édérét), a. (sh.) Now rare. [ad. 
L. odorat-us, pa.pple. of odérdare to perfume, scent. 
Cf. F. odorat.] Scented, fragrant. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 389 Where there is Heat and Strength 
enough in the Plant, to make the Leaves Odorate, there the 
smell of the Flower is rather Evanide and Weaker, than 
that of the Leaves. 1629 Maxwett tr. /ferodian (1635) 
228 All kinde of fragrant and odorate Fruits, Herbes, and 
Gums, @1715 R. Lucas Divine Breathings (1772) § 84 
A rose set by garlick is sweeter, because the more foetid 
juice of the earth goes into the garlick, and the more odorate 
Into the rose. 1800 Aled. ¥rn/. 1V. 366 He found them to 
contain. .of albuminous and farinaceous matter, but a small 
quantity’, besides some odorate. 

B. sé. A scented or fragrant substance. 

a 1682 Sir T. Browne Tracts (1684) 213 A transcendent 
Perfume made of the richest Odorates of both the Indies. 

So O-dorating a., diffusing odour or scent. 

1828 in Wester, Hence in inod. Dicts. 

Odora‘tion. rare—°. [ad. L. odoration-em 
(rare), n. of action f. odérd@re to perfume. Cf. F. 
odoratzon (16th c. in Godef.).] 

623 CockreraM, Ocoratyon, a sauoring or smelling. 

Giorator (du-dGreitas). [agent-n. in L. form 
from odordre to scent.) An atomizer for diffusing 
perfumes, ctc. 


Odoriferant (s:déri-f€rant), a. Now rare. 
[a. F. odoriférant (¢ 1420 in Hatz.-Darm.), pr. 
pple. of odoriférer to smell, shed perfume; cf. 
med.L. edoriferens for cl. L. odérifer.) = Ovori- 
FEROUS, Ovorous. 

1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 37 The sueit fragrant sinel .. of 
hotlsum halmy flouris maist odoreferant. 1578 Lyte Dodvens 
vi. Ixxxili. 764 White Rosen. .which is moyst and odoriferant. 
1604 E. G[kimstone] D'Acosta’s [list. Imdies w. xxx. 292 
Cedars ..some white, and some redde, very odoriferant. 
1727 Draotey Jam, Di-t. s.v. Florist, Odoriferant or medi- 
cinal Drugs. 1892 in Syd. Soc. Lex. ‘ 

+ Odorifere, a. Obs. rare—'. [a. F. odorifere 
(1sthce.), or ad. L. odorifer.] = OpnonriFErovs, 

1527 Anprew Sronsiwyke's Distyll. Waters Qiv, Vhe same 
[rose] water bryngeth them [weak limbs] agayne in theyr 
myght, with his smellyng and odoryfere vertue and 
styptysyte. - i 

Odori-ferize, v. rare—'.  [f. L. odirifer (see 
next) + -1ZE.] ¢razs. ‘To render odoriferous; to 
scent or perfume. 

1824 Blackw, Mag. XV1.659 Perfumers, able to odoriferise 
and adorn the universe. 


Odoriferous (adéri-férss’,a. Also5-6odory-, 
6-8 oderi-. [f. L. odorifer (£. odor, odéri- ODouR 
+ -fer bearing) + -ovs.] 

1. That bears or diffuses scent or smell; odorous; 


fragrant; rare/y, of an unpleasant odour. 

c 1425 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 336 Of sauerys odoryferotus 
was her sustynaunce. 1497 Bp. Atcock S/ons Perfect. Aij b/2 
The odoriferous & swete vyolettes of all obedyence. a 1548 
Hatt Chrou., (len. VII, 54 What should I speke of the 
oderiferous skarlettes, the fyne veluet [etc.]. 1602 WARNER 
Alb, Eng. x1. \xi. (1612) 268 If odorifrous sents he sinelt, he 
fathers thein on her. 1749 Lavincton Euthus. Aleth. & 
Papists 1 (1754)67 Her dead Body was surprizingly beauti- 
ful and odoriferous..and it remains odorous and uncorrupt to 
this Day. 1822 Scott Niged iii, Free air, impregnated, how- 
ever, with the odoriferous funies of the articles in which the 
ship-chandler dealt. 1843 Prescott A/exico(1850) 1. 129 The 
courts [were] strewed with odoriferous herbs and flowers. 
1887 Pall Mall G.2 Nov. 3/1 When .. busy wharves take 
the place of the present muddy and odoriferous foreshore. 

2. fig. Pleasing, sweet; ‘ fragrant’. 

1577 Hut.owes Guenara's Fam. Lp. 375 That whicb was 
in your lawe, cleare, neate, precious, and odoriferous. 1597 
J. Payne Royal Exch. 11 Whose prayers and prayses is .. 
oderiferouse.. before the lorde. 

Hence Odori-ferously adv., in an odoriferous 
manner; with scent or fragrance; fragrantly. 


Odori-ferousness, fragrance. 

1599 A. M.tr. Gabclhoner's Bk. Physicke 42/1 Yet ther may 
heervnto be addede,a little Muscke, for odoriferousnes. 1601 
Cuester Love's Alart. lix, It inakes thein smell so odori- 
ferously. a 1674 Mitton fist. Afosc. iii. Wks. (1851) 487 
Tbir Markets smell odoriferously with Spices. 1855 H. 
Spencer Princ, Psychol. (1872) 11. vi. xi. 144 The atomic 
expulsion from which odoriferousness results, is one of the 
reactions consequent on the reception of heat. 1886 Ruskin 
Preterita 1. ix. 283 The coffee generally roasting odort- 
ferously in che street. 
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ODOUR. 


+ Odori-fic, 2. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. odor, odor?- 
Opbour + -FI¢c.} = OporiFERous. 


1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I1. 568 They extract waters of 
a salubrious and odorific kind. 


+ O-dorine. Chem. Obs. [f. L. odor Opour + 
-INE5.] (See quots.) 

1842 Branoe Dict. Sci., etc., Odorin, one of the products 
of the redistillation of the volatile oil obtained by distilling 
bone; it has a very concentrated and diffusible empyreu- 
matic odour, and is regarded by Unverdorben as a peculiar 
salifiable base. 1846 Worcester, Odorine. 1 z Watts 
Dict. Chem, IV. 174 Odorine, a volatile base obtained by 
Unverdorben from bone-oil. It appears to have been 
impure picoline. 

Odorize (oud6raiz), v. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-17E.] ¢razs. To fill with an odour; to scent. 

1884 American VIII. 301 Tbe gas pours out in a cloud, 
odorizing the country for a long distance. 1897 Chr. Herald 
(N.¥.) 30 June 518/3 Put the mixture [rose leaves and 
spices] in a fancy jar with a lid. Keep closed, but open 
once a day to odorize the room. 

Odoro'sity. rare—'. [f. as next+-iTy.] The 
quality of being odorous; odorousness. 

1847 Lewes Hist. [héilos. (1867) 11, 363 In like manner it 
possesses Saporosity, Odorosity. 

Odorous (@déras), a. [I. L. odor, odér-em 
Opour (or odor-us fragrant) + -oUs; pcrh. after 
obs. F. odoreux (16-17th c. in Godef.) or It. odoroso 
(Florio). Formerly somet. pronounced (edde'ras).] 
Emitting a smell or scent; scented, odoriferous ; 
more usually, sweet-smelling ; fragrant. 

1550 Bate /age Both Ch... vili. 107 The sweete smoke of 
the odorous incense. 1590 Suaxs. Aids. N. ou. i. 110 An 
odorous Chaplet of sweet Soinmer buds. 1675 T. R. tr. 
Martnt’s Slanghter Innocents 60 Vhe hills, and dales, that 
plants odorous bare. 1597 Dryvorn Iirg. Georg. 1. 273 If 
od’rous Blooms the bearing Branehes load. 1749 Lavincton 
Enthus. Meth. & Papists vn. (1754) 8 Most of the Popish 
Saints dead bodies always remain odorous and uncorrupted. 
1791 Cowrer /Uad i. 454 Venus .. in his chamber placed 
him, With scents odorous, spirit-soothing sweets. 1807 
T. Tuomson Chem. (ed. 3) I. 237 At the same time the 
prussic acid becomes more odorous and more volatile. 1860 
Pusey Alin, Proph. 205 A ricb ointment..to which odorous 
substaxces, myrrh, cinnamon, .. and cassia gave scent. 

Comb, 1834 Tait's Mag. 1. 221/1 Sweetest of younger 
sisters, odorous-tressed, Whose lips are worshipped by the 
breezes, Spring ! 

H[encc O-doronusly adv., in an odorous manner, 
with smell or scent; O’dorousness, the quality o! 
being odorous. 

1727 Baitey vol. 11, Odoronsness, sweet-scentedness. 1843 
R. H. Horse Orton 1. 1. 199 Odorously Glistened the 
tear-drops of a new-fall'n shower, 


O-dorscope, odoroscope. [f. lL. odar-em 
Ovpowur + -(0)scope.] An instrument devised by 
Edison for determining or testing an odour. 

1893 Kev. of Rev. Dec. 606 Odoroscope. 

Odour, odor (éda1). Forms: 3-4 odur, 4- 
odour, 4, 6- odor, (4 odere, -yre, 4-5 odir, -e, 5 
odure, hodure, 5-6 odoure,-owr(e,-eur). [a. AF. 
odour, OF. odor, odur, ad. L. oddr-em smell, scent. 
The spelling odor, occasional in ME., became obs. 
in 14th c., but arose again in 16thc. after L., 
was frequent in 17th c., and ts now usual in U.S.] 

1. That property of a substance that is perceptible 
by the sense of smell; scent, smell; sometimes 


spec. sweet or pleasing scent; fragrance. 

a1300 Land of Cokaygne 76 in £. EF. P. (1862) 158 Trie 
maces bep pe flure, be rind, canel of swet odur. a@x1300 
Cursor Al. 3701 Pe odor [v.7. odour] o pi uesteinent It 
sinelles als o piement. ¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Satnuts xvi.(A/agda- 
dena) 114 Al pe place Fultillyt of pat odyre was. rqzz tr. 
Secreta Secret., Priv. I’riv, 208 By the noos-thurles we 
haue knowlech of odeursand stynches. /81, 247 In wyntyr 
the hodure of hote thynges;..In somer odure of colde 
thynges. 1514 Barctay Cyt. & Uplomlyshm. (Percy Soc.) 
p- xl, To see suche dishes & smell the swete odour And 
nothing to taste is utter displeasour. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Psend. Ef. it. ti. (1636) 50 The effluvium or odor of Steel. 
1664 Butier Hud. .i. 574 All Spices, Perfumes, and Sweet 
Powders Shall borrow from your breath their Odours. 2697 
Dravven Virg. Georg. 1. 628 Fume with stinking Galbanum 
thy Stalls: With that rank Odour froin thy Dwelling-place 
To drive the Viper’s Brood. 1784 Cowrer 7ask 1. 317 The 
lime at dewy eve Diffusing odours. 1835 Wits Venctllings 
I. ii. 18 A more nauseating odour | never inhaled. 1873 
Brack I’r. Thule (1874) 45 There is an odour of sweet 
brier abont, hovering in the warn, still air. 

2. transf. A substance that emits a sweet smell 
or scent ; a perfume ; es/. incense, spice, ointment, 
etc. ; also, an odoriferous flower. arch. or Obs. 

1388 Wycur AXev. v. 8 The foure and twenti eldre men.. 
hadden ech of hem harpis, and goldun violis ful of odours, 
1503 Dunpar Thistle § Kose 6 Quhen ..lusty May .. Had 
maid the birdis to begyn thair houris Amang the tendir 
odouris reid and quhyt. 1526 Tinpace Lyfe i. 9 His lott 
was to bren odoures [X./’. incense]. 1534 — Fohn xix. 40 
Then toke they the body of Iesu and wounde it in lynnen 
clothes with the odoures [1611 spices]. 1629 Maxwect tr. 
Herodian (1635) 227 They throw in (by heapes) all Sorts of 
Spices, and Sweet Odours. 1697 Dryven Mirg. Georg. IV. 
601 With Nectar she her Son anoints.. Down from his Head 
the hquid Odours ran. 1709 Prior Song, ‘ [fwineand mxste ; 
‘Fhy Myrtles strow, thy Odours burn. 1871 R. Extis Catul- 
lus \xiv. 87 A royal virgin, in odours silkily nestled. 

+3. The sense of smell. Os. rare. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. Kk. xv. \xxiii. (MS. Fed) re 
1s6b/1 Men wipoute moube, and pei .. lyuep ee a 
odoure and smell of noseprelles. 1432-50 tr. Htgden (Rolls) 


ODOURED. 


1. 291 Turfes..whiche be more vile than woode .. and more 
tedious to the odoure. 

4, fig. a. ‘Fragrance’; ‘savour’, 

a1340 Hamro.e Psalter cxxxiv. 18 Pei can not see the 
ri3t way, and pei fele not be gode odor of crist, 1382 Wycuir 
2 Cor. ii. 14 Vherfor thankingis to God, that .. schewith by 
v3 the odour of his knowynge [1582 (Rhem.) the odour of 
his knowledge]. — fA. v. 2 Crist .. 3af him silf for vs 
an offryng and sacrifice to God, in to the odour of swetnesse. 
1526 Prigr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 59h, Let the swete odour 
of deuocyon and prayer spyre out and ascende vp to thy 
lorde. 1605 B. Jonson !olfoneiv.i, 1 kad thought the odour, 
sir, of your good name Had heen more precious to you. 
1791 BosweLt Yohuson i, The political principles in which 
he was educated, and of which he ever retained some odour. 
1873 Burton //ist. Scot. VI. lxv. 12 No odour of religious 
intolerance attaches to it. 

b. ( Good or bad) Repute, favour, estimation. 

1847 /élustr. Lond. News 24 July 62/1 To day he was in 
hetter odour. 1864 D.G. Mitcuetr Wet Days at Edvewood 
166 Hartlih was in good odor during the days of the com- 
monwealth. 1886 SpuRGEON 7rvas. Daw. Ps, cxlii. 4 When 
a person is in ill odour it is quite wonderful how weak the 
memories of his former friends become. 

5. Odour of sanctity (F. odeur de sainteté, 17th 
c. in Littré): a sweet or balsamic odour statcd to 
have been exhaled by the bodies of eminent saints 
at their death, or on subsequent disinterment, and 
held to attest their saintship ; hence, fig., gracious 
manifestation of saintliness ; good repute asa saint, 
reputation for holiness: sometimes used ironically 


or sarcastically. 

(For statements of the reputed fact, or references to it, see 
ENGELGRAVE Celeste Pantheon (1727) 1.1103 Selecta Mar- 
tyrun Acta (Gaume, Paris) IV. 111, 198-9; Lvovetti di S. 
francesco (1546) xlvili.66b; Pettisson Lett. Hist. 1.131; J. 
pe La Barre Contin, Bossuet’s Hist, Univers. (1771) 11. 2703 
Vortaire La Pucelle (1780) 1. 223 Baba Hist. Eccles. i. 
vill; St. Guthlac (Cod. Exon.) 1272, 1318; WitiiaAM oF 
Mauness. Gesta Reg. I. 1. § 216 (tr. Bohn 1. xiii, 24413 
Matory Arthur xxi. xii; FREEMAN .Vorm. Cong. IT. xi, 325 
also quots. 1749 in ODoR1IFEROUS, OporRoOUs.) 

1756 ALBAN pote Lives Saints 24 Apl. Uf. 169 She 
[St. Bona] died in 673, leaving hehind her a sweet odour of 
her sanctity and virtuesto all France. 1778-84 Cook: 
worRTHY Ir. Swedenborg's Heaven & Hell § 449 Vhere was 
also a sensation of aromatic odour, as of a dead hody em- 
balmed, for when the celestial angels are present, what is 
cadaverous then excites a sensation as of what is aromatic. 
(Vote by T. Hartiey 1778. This may serve to explain what 
.-[is] related by authors of good credit, concerning certain 
persons of eminent piety, who are said to have died in the 
odour of sanctity from the fragrancy that issued from their 
hodies after death.) 1819 Scorr /vanhoe iv, My respected 
grandmother, Hilda of Middleham, who died in odour of 
sanctity, little short..of her glorious narnesake, the hlessed 
Saint Hilda of Whitby. 1829 SoutHey /’iler. Compostella 
Poet. Wks. VII. 264 These blessed Fowls, at seven years 
end, In the odour of sanctity died. 1833 Raine Brief Acct. 
Durham Cath. 64 Saints sleeping in all the odour of incor- 
ruptibility. 1856 R. A. Vaucuan J/ystics (1860) I. 90 There 
is an odour of iniquity, you must know, as well as an odour 
of sanctity. 

6. Comb., as odour-curreni, -wind; odour-breath- 
ing, -fided, odour-like adjs. 

1626 Bacon Sy/z'a § 904 Under this head, you may place 
all Imhibitions of Aire, where the suhstance is materiall, 
Odour-like. 1821 SHELLEY Prometh, Und. 1. i, The odour. 
breathing sleep Of faint night flowers. /é¢d. 111, iii, It feeds 
the quick growth of..odour-faded blooms. 1876 Lamier 
Poems, Psalm of the West 182 What wavering way the 
odor-current sets. 

Hence (sonce-words) O'douret, a faint smell; 
O-dourful a. = Ovorovs. 

1825 L. Hunt Hedi Bacchus in Tuscany 573 He makes 
odourets. 1889 Chicago Advance 30 May, More lasting, 
precious, odorful, than all The flowers of polar or of tropic seas. 

Odoured (éu'daid), a. [f. Opour + -ED2.] 
Having an odour; scented; chiefly in comb. 

1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv, 242 Hit is good to 
reste..in a softe hedde, in clothis fresshe wel oduret. 1595 
Spenser £fithal. 304 And cdourd sheets, and Arras couerlets. 
1817 Gopwin Mandeville 1. 250 A gilded, nauseous, ill- 
odoured idol. 1878 Lanier Poems, Tv our Mocking. bird 4 
Drift down through sandal-odored flames. 


Odourless (@dailés), a. [f. OpouR + -LESS.] 
Without odour or scent; inodorous. 


18,.. Por //ans Pfaal Wks. 1896 II. 12 It is tasteless, 
hut not odorless. 1859 Witson & Geikie Alem. E. Forbes 


iv. 127 Colourless, odourless crystals. 1879 Hartwic Aerial | 


IV. ii. 19 The oxygen of the air .. odourless and tasteless. 
O-dreghe, variant of A-pricH Ods., away. 
Ods, obs. form of Opps. 

Odsbob, -bodikins, -body, -bud, -fish, 
-heart, -life, -nigs, etc.: see Op!. 

+ G'dso, zz¢. Obs. [Minced form of Gopso, as 
Op! for God; cf. Gapso.] An exclamation of 
surprise or asseveration. 

1695 Concreve Love for L. u. v, Odso, let mesee; Let me 
see the Paper. 1713 Swirt Yrul. to Stella 6 June, Wks. 
1883 IH. 158, I will speak to lord-treasurer..to-morrow.— 
Odso! 1! fergot; I thought I had been in London. 1799 
Piece Family Biog. 1. 133‘Odso! .. you've hegun, I see’. 

Odsoons, Odspittikins, etc.: see Ov}. 

Odur(e, obs. ff. Odour, ORDURE, OTHER. 

Odyfferaunt, -ferous: see ODIFERANT, -ous. 

Odyl (oudil, adil). Also-yle. [f. Op? + Gr. 
vAn material: see -¥L.] = OD*. 

1850 W. Grecory Lett. Anim, Magn. p. xv, Of all the known 
influences, that of odyle appears to offer the best prospect 
of success to the investigator. 1885 H.S. Oucotr Theosophy 
156 The whole starry heavens is pervaded with a subtle 


64: 


' aura, or .. imponderahle fluid. ..He called it Od or Odyle. 
Tbid. 158 Heat he found to enormously increase quantita- 
tively the flow of Odyle through a metal conductor. 

Ilence Ody-lic a., of or pertaining to ody] or od; 
Ody'lically adv., by means of odyl; O-dylism, 
the doctrine of odyl or od; Odyliza‘tion, the 
action or process of odylizing, the communication 
of animal magnetism from one person to another ; 


O-dylize v. ¢razs., to subject to or affect with odyl. 

1853 Carpenter //um. Phys. (ed. 4) §924 No hypothetical 
**odylic’ or other concealed agency. 1871 M. Cottins 1/79. & 
Merch, VW. iv. 113 When a’man and woman meet there is 
always a certain magnetic or odylic communication hetween 
them. 1880 Mrs. Wuitney Odd or Even iv. 41 An odylic 
thrill in the fingers that held her side of the cover. 1885 
H. S. Ovcotr 7heosophy 158 Vhe Brahmin..suhmitting his 
*odylically-tainted metallic vessel to the fire. 1862 Fraser's 
Mag. Oct. 517 Mesmerism .. with its kindred subjects, 
variously known as animal magnetism, electro-hiology, clair- 
voyance, “odylism, hypnotism. 1876 CarrENTER in aah 
Rev, Jan. 282 The curious phenomena which, under the 
names of mesinerism, odylism, electro-biology, psychic force, 
and spiritual agency, have heen supposed to indicate the 
existetice of some new and mysterious force in nature, 1883 
Sinnett Esoteric Buddhism v. (1884) 86 The spirit of the 
sensitive getting *odylized..hy the aura of the spirit in the 
Devachan. 

Odynometer (pding-méta1). [f. Gr. ddvvn 
pain + -(0)METER.] A register or measurer of pain. 
Ifence Odynome'trical @., of or pertaining to the 
micasurement of pain. 

1889 J. M. Duncan Lect. Dis. WVout. iii. fed. 4) 9 As yet, 
we have no odynometer, or even good odynometrical re- 
sources, to test and measure pain, 1893 Daily News 23 
Dec. 4/8 But we have no odynometer, and cannot tell 
whether, when one person hears pain better than another, 
he is hearing..the same amount and quality of pain. 

Odynphagia (pdinfei-dzia). Patho’ [mod.L., 
badly f. Gr. 680vn pain + -payia eating.] Painful 
swallowing (as a symptom of disease), 

1880 M. Mackenzie Drs. Throat & Nose. 26 There is.. 
sometimes odynphagia of the most severe character. 1897 
Allbutt'’s Syst, Med. 1V. 835 In consequence of the odyn- 
phagia, the saliva collects. 

Odyous,e, Odyr(e, obs. ff. Opious, Opovr, 
OTHER. 

Odyssey (p'disi). Also 7 Odyssea, -ysee, 
-isse, 8-ysse. [ad. L. Odysséa, a. Gr. ’Odvcoaa, f. 
*Obvacevs Ulysses, a king of Ithaca. Cf. F. Odyssée.] 

1. One of the two great epic poems of ancient 
Greece, attributed to Homer, which describes the 
ten years’ wanderings of Odysseus (Ulysses) on his 
way home to Ithaca after the fall of Troy. 

1601 Hottanp P/iny IL. 372 In his Odysszea, where he dis- 
courseth of the aduentures, trauels, & fortunes of prince 
Viysses. 1603 — Plutarch's Mor. 203 The Odysee or 
Ilias of Homer. 1701 Swirt Contests Nobles & Comin. 
Wks. 1755 II. 1.25 Several passages in the Odysses. 1818 
Byron Yuan 1. xli, Their Eneids, Iliads, and Odysseys. 
1876 GLapstone /fomeric Synchr. 169 In the fourth 
Odyssey he is described as the slayer of Antilochos. .. In the 
eleventh Odyssey, he is named for his personal beauty. 

2. fig. A long series of wanderings to and fro; 
a long adventurous journey. 


18€9 Daily News 10 Oct. 4/7 He is on this odyssey of | 


rehellion now, though we do not know precisely among 
what people, or at what Court, 1894 Hest, Gaz, 10 Aug. 
8/1 The odysseys of bistorical [music] scores might form the 
subject of an interesting volume. 1899 Lain. Kev. Oct. 326 
Scraps of adventitious mineral that, after whole Odysseys 
of adventure, have come to rest within the shelter of a 
glass case. a. 

{lence Odyssean (pdisi‘an) a., of, pertaining to, 
or having the characteristics of the Odyssey. 

a1711 Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 IIL. 289 Odyssean 
risks upon the Main. 1870 Lowrii Among my Bks. Ser. 1. 
(1873) 155 Even common sailors could not tell the story 
of their wanderings without rising to an_almost Odyssean 
strain, 1892 Acnes M. CLerKxe Fam, Stud. Homer ii. 49 
The poet does not appear to feel any need of hringing it 
into harmony with the Odyssean vision. 

Odzookers, Odzooks, Odzounds: see OD!, 
and Zooks, ZouNDS. 

{| Oe (ox). vave—'. [For Da. de, 6 = Norw. dy, 
Icel. ey, OE. zez, isle, islet.] A small island. 

1817 Scotr //arold 111. x, The bold Baltic’s echoing strand 
Looks o’er each grassy oe [*#me grow]. 
| Oe, another form of Oy Sc., grandson. 

Oe, obs. variant of O sd.1, O adj. one, O vb, 

G (in the earliest times, and now often, written 
separately o¢) was in Early Old English the symbol 
of the z-umlaut of ¢, 0, as in fat, foe/, soecan, ahtan, 
oehian, doubtless originally sounded like Ger. 0, 
a’, but afterwards written (and sounded) simply ¢, 
é, in which form it came down into Middle English. 

In modern Eng. @, oe reproduces the usual L. 
spelling of Gr. o, which often in med.L., and in 
Romanic, was treated like simple @ In words 
that have come into Eng. through med.L. or Fr., 
or other Romanic langs., Eng. has usually a simple 
é, as in economy, F. économze, L. aconomia, Gr. 
oixovopia; penal, F. pénal, L. pendalis, {. pena, 
Gr. mown; cemetery, L. cemetertum, Gr. KopnTn- 
pov; but in recent words derived immediately 
from L. or Gr., @, ce is usually retained, esp. (1) 
in proper names, as (:dipus, Enbeca, Phabe ; (2) 


GCUMENIC. 


in words referring to classical antiquities, as wczs?, 
Pecile (in which, however, some represent Gr. ot by 
ot, as ozkist) ; (3) in scientific and technical terms, 
as ameba, wnothera, estrus, diacious, diarrhea, 
homeopathy, pharmacofpeia, onomatopaic, but there 
is a tendency, stronger in America than in Great 
Britain, to substitute ¢ for @ in these words when 
they pass into popular use or become familiar, e. g. 
diarrhea, esophagus, homeoid. This @, betng orig. 
a diphthong and subsequently a long vowel, is 
usually pronounced as ‘long e’ (2), rarely as ‘short 
e’ (e); when changed to e¢, it submits to the same 
usages as ordinary e from Gr. and L. 

In French, @ is an occasional etymological or 
orthographical substitute for e in the diphthongs 
@t, eu, as in etl, wuf, ceur; when these words are 
borrowed in Eng. they retain the Fr. spelling. @, 
oe also occasionally represents Ger, 0, a, oe (Goe/he), 
and the é, g of Scandinavian tongues (/a7v¢). 

CGcist (zsist), ekist (zkist). Also oikist. 
[ad. Gr. oimo7ns, agent-n. from oixi{-ay to settle 
(a colony), f. ofos house, dwelling.] The founder 
of an ancient Greek (rarely /vazsf. a modern) colony. 

1846 Gnote Greece 1. xviii. II. 41. The legend of the 
Rhodian archzxologists respecting their cekist Althamenés. 
1878 Blackw. Mag. Sept. 340 The akist of Cape Colony, 
Van Rieheck. 1880 Daily News 17 Dec. 5/3 The Oecist of 
Gilead, to give Mr. Oliphant his proper designation. 1885 
Jane KE. Harrison Stud. Grk. Art iv. 152 Megara Hyblea 
in Sicily..sent for an oikist, or colony leader, from her old 
home, Megara in Hellas proper. 

+ @icodo'mical, a. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. otxodo- 
pux-os (f. cixoddpos builder, architect) + -aL.] 
Relating to the building of houses; architectural. 

1678 Cupwortu /nfel/, Syst. 1. iii. § 37-155 If the Oeco- 
domical Art, which is in the Mind of the Architect, were 
supposed to be transfused into the Stones, Bricks and 


Mortar. 
Ccoid (f#koid). Azo? Also oikoid. [f. Gr. 


oixos house, dwelling : see -o1D.] (See quot.) 
1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., coi, Briicke’s term for the sub- 
stance, or stroma, of a red hlood-corpuscle which is charged 
with or contains the coloured matter and the nucleus, where 
there is one, together called the zooid. Also, the same as 
tbe spongioplasm of an amcehoid cell. Fa 
Gcology (zkg'lédzi). [mod. f. Gr. of-os house, 
dwelling +-(0)LoGy; after ecoromy.] The science 
of the economy of animals and plants; that branch 
of biology which deals with the relations of living 
organisms to their surroundings, their habits and 
modes of life, etc. Hence Gcolo-gical a., per- 


taining to cecology. 

1873 tr. Haeckels Hist. Creat. Pref., The great series of 
phenomena of comparative anatomy and ontogeny, ..choro- 
logy and eecology. 1879 tr. Haecke’s Evol. Man 1. 114 
All tbe various relations of animals and plants to one 
another and to the outer world, with which the Oekology of 
organisms has to do..admit of simple and natural exp!ana- 
tion only on the Doctrine of Adaptation and Heredity. 1893 
Brit. Med. Frul. 16 Sept. 613/1 CEcology, which uses all 
the knowledge it can obtain from the other two jphysiology 
and morphology], but chiefly rests on the exploration of the 
endless varied phenomena of animal and plant life as they 
manifest themselves under natural conditions. 

CEconomie, -nomy, etc.: see Ecoxontic, ete. 

| Geoonomus (ikg'ndmss). Hist. Also 6 Sc. 
economus, iconymus, yconomus, -nimus. [L., 
a. Gr. oixovopos house-steward.] The steward or 
manager of the temporalities of a religious founda- 
tion or society ; the steward of a college. 

1584 in Life A. Melville (1819) 1. 481 Discharging .. all 
vders economus, intrometters, factors or vder personis w hat- 
soever. 1592 Sc. Acts Fas. VI (1814) III. 589/1 Ludouick, 
duke of lennox commendater of pe priorie of sanctan- 
drois and his yconomus. 1599 /éé¢. IV. 189/1 That thair 
salhe ..ane counsall of that vniuersitie [St. Andrews].. 
quhilkis salhaif poware to haif the yconimus in euerie 
colledge. 1659 Baxter Avy Cath. 11. iii. 404 Christ Jesus, 
dispensing them all by himself and administering them 
severally, not by any one oeconomus, but by the several 
Bishops as inferiour Heads. 1725 tr. Dufpin's Eccl. Hest. 
17th C. I. un. iii. 41 All the Alms, and all the Revenues.. 
were kept in common, under the Care of the Deacons, and 
Oeconomi, 1854 Mirman Lat. Chr. 1. 378 A steward or 
ceconomus must he appointed in each church. | 

+@cu'menacy. 0d. vare—'. [irreg. f. Gr. 
oixoupévn (Romanized e@citmenc) the inhabited 
earth, the whole world + -acy as in efzscopacy, 
papacy, primacy.] The ecclesiastical primacy or 
supremacy of the world. 

1646 Cuas. I in Cert. Relig. (1649) 45 When the Romane 
Monarck stretch’d forth his arms from East to West, he 
might make the Bishops of Roms cecumenacy as large as 
was his Empire. ae 

@cumenian (zkivmrnian), a. [f. as 
prec. + -IAN.] = CECUMENICAL 1. 

1865 Licutroot Ga/atians (1874) 192 Two anonymous 
Commentators in the Oecumenian Catena. 

Gcumenic (7kivmenik), 2. Also 7 errou. 
ceco-,gecu-, [ad. L. ecttmenic-us, a. Gr. oitov- 
pevir-ds of or belonging to 9 oixoupeyn ‘the in- 
habited (earth)’, the whole world. Cf. F. ecw- 
ménigue (16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] = next. 

1588 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech. 215 The decree and 
doctrin of the Haly, GEcumenik and General Councel of 


rare. 


CECUMENICAL. 


Trent. 1652 Row Let in Hist. Kirk (1842) 537 That eldershipe 
and breithren can know the cace better nor ane (Ecumenick 
Synod. 1715 M. Davies Althea, Brit. 1. Pref. 76 The only, 
Author—that is universally Read—to a far more CEcumenic 

Intent thaneverany of the Jesuit Pamphlets, 1835 I. ‘V'avi.or 
Spir. Despot. vi. 263 Vhat great economy ot provincial 
government and of cecumenic relationship. 1840 Penny 
Cycl. XV1. 400/2 Councils called CGEcumenic or Gecumenical. 

C@cumenical (zkieme nikal), @. Also 7 error. 
cco-,gecu-. [f. as prec. + -AL.]} 

1, Eccl, Belonging to or representing the whole 
(Christian) world, or the universal church; general, 

universal, catholic; sfec. applied to the general 
councils of the early church, and (in mod. use) of 
the Roman Catholic Church (and hence occas. to 
a general assembly of some other ecclesiastical 
body); also assumed as a title by the Patriarch of 
Constantinople ; formerly sometimes applied to 
the Pope of Rome. 

1563-87 Foxe A. § J. 1596) 8 That anie one bishop aboue 
the rest had the name of cecunienicall, or uniuersall, or head 
. that is not to be found. 1624 Haywarp Suprem. Relig. 
53 John Bishop of Constantinople .. assumed the title of 
Oecumenicall, or universal Bishop. 1633 Pryxxe ist Pt. 
Mistrio-M. vu. iii. 643 By the expresse resolution of all 
these several] Councels, whereof one is cecumenicall. 1673 
Marvett Reh. Transp. V1. 409 You imagined the whole 
world had been of that mind, and ‘twould pass for cecu- 
menical Doctrine. 1861 Stantey Hast, Ch. i. (1869) 19 These 
Oriental Councils were ‘ general'—were ‘Oecumenical ' in 
a sense which fairly belonged to none besides. 1864 J. H. 
Newman Afol, 396 It is to the Pope in Ecumenical Council 
that we look, as to the normal seat of Infullibility, 188: 
(title) Proceedings of the (Ecumenical Methodist Con- 
ference. 1887 Hearp Aussian Ch, iv. 63 That the first 
cacumenical prelate of the Church was the patriarch of 
Constantinople, the second the patriarch of Alexandria. 

2. gen. Belonging to the whole world; universal, 
general, world-wide. 

1607 J. Kine Serm. .Vovemb. 13 This epidemical and 
cecumenical contagion. a@1638 MEpDE I#‘s. (1672) 627 This 
was the Oecumenical Philosophy of the Apostles times and 
of the times long before them. 1681 I]. More Exp. Dan. 
iv. Notes 123 That Oecumenical Tax appointed by Augustus. 
1869 Lecky Europ. Mor, 1. i. 160 No other literature 
exhibits so expansive and cecumenical a genins [as the 
French]. 1882 W. H. Mattock Soc. Equal. viit. 213 Our 
cecumenical conimerce. 

Hence Gcume‘nicalism, the theological system 
or doctrine of the cecumcnical councils ; dcu- 
menica‘lity = CECUMENICITY ; Gcume-nically 
ady., in an cecumecnical way, in relation to the 
whole world, universally. 

1888 Chicago Advance 10 May 290 Three strata, (cu. 
menicalism, Augustinianism, Evangelicalism. 1869 in echo 
29 July, It will not be an (Ecunienical Council. ..’fhe 
primary essence of (Ecumenicalily is wanting to it—viz., a 
delegation from all Churches. Half Christendom will hold 
aloof from it. @1751 Botincrroke ss., Author. Relig. 
Wks, 1754 1V. 349 The church occumenically assembled. 
1876 Drarer Confl. Relig. & Sc. xii. 341 The papacy is ad- 
ministered not cecumenically, not as a universal Church, for 
all nations, ; 

Gcumenicity (jki#meéni'siti). Alsoec-. [ad. 
eccles. med.L. @cimenicitas, f. achmenic-us: see 
above and -1ty. Cf. F. wcumdédnicité(1752 in Dict, 
Trévonx).} Ocumenical character ; universality, 
catholicity. 

1840 Giapstone Ch, Princ. 510 It is .. the supposed 
ecumenicity of the council, which renders it binding on 
their conscience. 1867 Contemp. Rev. V. 454 He destroyed 
the w@cumenicity and authority of Trent. 1882-3 Scuarr 
Encyel. Rel. Kn, 11. 2448/2 The disputed oecumenicity 
of the reformatory councils of Pisa, Constance, and Basel. 

+ @dem, cedeme, obs. anglicized forms of 
next. [Cf I’, e@dme (1545 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

tsor Jas. 1 Poet, E.rerc., Furies 839 Together with the 
Hyves, and.. The boudned Oedems cleare. 1598 SyLv ESTER 
Du Bartas u.i, 1. Pures 486 Vumours, Begot of vicious 
indigested humours: As Phileginons, Oedems, Schyrrhes, 
Erisipiles. 1616 Buttoxar Eng. Expos., Oedeme,a waterish 
swelling in the body without paine. 

| Gidema (dima). Path. Also 5 vdimia, 9 
edema. (mod.L., a. Gr. ot5nya (-part-) swelling, 
swollen condition, f. oi5€-ev to swell.} ‘A swell- 
ing produced by the presence of serous fluid in the 
areolar tissue or in the substance of a part; being 
a local dropsy’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1892). 
¢€1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 206 An enpostym pat comeb of 
fieume, is clepid vdimia or zima. 1541 R, Corcanp Galyen's 
Terapent. 2 ¥ ij, Tumour, y* is called oedema. 1683 SALMon 
Doron Med, 1. 428 \t resolves Oedema and discusses all 
sorts of cold and Hard ‘Tumors. 1758 J. S. tr. Le Dran's 
Observ. (1771) 92 An Ciidenra..is almost a certain Symptom 
of a Suppuration,. , 1874 Beckninn & Tuxe Psych. Med. 587 
(Edema of the brain, a state in which the tissue of the organ 
1s permeated by water or serosity. 
attrib, 1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 1. 651 An area which.. 
contains a considerable quantity of cedema fluid. 

Ilence Gdematic, @de‘matose adjs. = next. 

a 1658 Harvey (J.), A phlegmonous or *oedematick tumour, 
1819 H. Busk Vestriad w. 743 Rudely they press his 
cedematic toes. 1884 Brachel’s Atx-les-bains 1. 105 The 
cedematic state. 1710 T, Futter Pharm, Extemp. 213 
Oedematose ‘'umours. 

G@dematous (édi*m-, ide‘mitas), 2. Also 9 
oid-, ed-. [f. Gr. oidnuar- (see prec.) + -ovs.] 
Pertaining to or of the nature of oedema; affected 
with cedema, swollen with serous fluid; dropsical. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. wv. iii. 183 An Inflamma- 

Vor. VIL. 
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tion .. Oedematous, Schirrous, Erisipelatous according to 
the predominancy of melancholy, flegme, or choler. 1718 
Quincy Compl, Disp. 122 To dissolve hard Tumours, dissi- 
pate Oedematous swellings. 1828 Weester, Edematous. 
1854 Jones & Siev. Pathol. Anat. (1874) 234 A general 
cede:natous condition of the brain. 

Hence @dematously adv. 

1782 HeeerpeN Com, xxii. (1806) 108 Healthy young 
wornen will often have their legs swell edematously. 1898 
Alibutt'’s Syst, Aled. V. 577 The joints. are eedematously 
swollen and tender on pressure. 

G@dipean (/d-, cdip#An), a. [irreg. f. GEpirvs: 
see -EAN.] Pertaining to, or like that of, CEdipus ; 
clever at guessing a riddle. 

(In quot. 1822 with allusion to the story of (Edipus putting 
out his own eyes on discovering that he had unwittingly 
married his mother.) 

1621 Quartes Asgalus § P.Introd., Many have ventured 
(trusting to the Oedipean conceit of their ingenious Reader) 
to write non-sense. 1822 Lama Lets u. (1841) 22 Did the 
eyes come away kindly with no Ckdipean avulsion. 

+Cdipo'dic, a. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. oidirous, 
-rod- (see next) + -Ic.] Swollen-footed, gouty. 

1694 Motrecx Rabelais wv. xliii, Oh! what good wou'd 
it not do my ocdipodic Leg. 

CGdipus id-,edipis). Also 6 Edipus. [a. Gr. 
Oidimous, Oidir05-, lit. ‘swollen-footed’, a proper 
name.} Name of the Theban hero who, according 
to the ancient Greek legend, solved the riddle pro- 
pounded by the Sphinx; allusively applied to one 
who is clever at guessing riddles. 

1557 N. Grimacp Cleobulus’ Riddle in Tettel's Mise. 
(Arb.) 102 Incase you can so hard a knot vnknit: You shall 
I count an Edipus in wit. 1603 B. Jonson Seyanns u. iii. 
(iu. i], 1 am not Oedipus inough, To vnderstand this 
Sphynx, 1628 Farce Jficrocosm., Too idly reseru'd Man 
(Arb.) 35 Hee h’as beene long a riddle himselfe, but at last 
finds Oedipusses. 1777 H. Watrore Lett. (1857) VI. 449 
No mortal man could be found to expound those letters: 
not an CEdipus in the whole society. 

Zool. Also 


Ggopsid (ixg'psid), a. and sé 


oigopsid. [f. Gr. ofy-ew to open + dys vision, pl. 
eyes+-ID.} a. adj, Belonging to the (2gopsida 


(-x), a division of decapod dibranchiate Cephalo- 
poda, having the cornea of the eye ‘open’, i.e. 
perforated by an apcrture. b. sd. A cephalopod 
of this division. (Opp. to myopsid.) 

[8883 Rotteston & Jackson Ant. Life 460 In certain 
Decapoda, the Oegopsidae.| 1891 Cent. Dict., Oigopsid. 

|| Bil-de-boeuf (odabb. [F., lit. ‘ox-eye’, 
term for a round window, etc.] 

1. A small round window: = BuLt’s-EYE 6, 

1849 Thackeray Pendeanis xxv, Lake a peep at the ladies 
in the hall through an a@tl-de-baruf. 

2. The name of a small octagonal vestibule 
lighted by a small round window in the palace at 
Versailles ; hence fransf. and fig. 

1826 Scorr Woodst, xii, This movement conveyed him to 
a sort of attde-dauf, an octagon vestibule, or small hall, 
froin which various rooms opened. 1837 CartyLe /r. Rev. 
I. 1. i, To govern France were such a prohlem; and now 
it has grown well-nigh too hard to govern even the C2 ¢/-de- 
Bauf, 1862 Wraxatt tr. Alem. QO. llortense II. iv. 57 Vhe 
royalist gentry had preserved the manners and levity which 
had once distinguished themin the az/s de baufand petites 
maisons of old France. 

| G@illade. ‘Forms: 6 oeyliade, 7 aliad, 
eliad, illiad, iliad, g cwillade. [a. F. avl/lade 
(1460 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. a7! cye + -ADE Ia, as 
in cannonade, fusillade, Formerly more or less 
naturalized (2i-liad, iliad); now consciously French 
(orya'd).} A glance of the eye, ess, an amorous 
glance; an ogle. 

1sgz Greene Disfut. Addr. 2 What amorous glaunces, 
what smirking Oeyliades. 1598 Suaks. erry IV. 1. iii. 68 
Pages wife..gaue mee good eyes too; examind my parts 
with most iudicious illiads, 1605 — Lear iv. v. 25 She gaue 
strange Eliads,and most speaking lookes ‘lo Nohle Edmund, 
(Qos. aliads, later Folios Lliads.| @ 1803C. L. Lewes Jem. 
(1805) I. 98 With a most impressive ceillade from the white 
of his eyesonly. 1855 Smeptev //. Coverdale iv. 22 Horace 
. favouring Alice with a languishing oef/ludde. 

Caiillet, celet: see OILLET. 

Grkology, var. spelling of GEcotocy. 

Oen, obs. form of Owe. 

CGnanthic (énanpik), a. Chem. [f. L.enanthé, 
a. Gr, olvav@n (f. otvn vine + dv6n blossom, bloom), 
a vine-shoot or bud, vine-blossom, vine, (Also a 
plant like the vine, applied by Pliny to an umbel- 
liferous plant, and taken by Linnzeus as the name 
of a genus of Umébellifere including the poisonous 
Water Dropwort.)}] Having the characteristic 
odonr of wine. CEnanthic acid, an acid (or mix- 
ture of acids), C,,H,.0.+ HO, obtained from 
cenanthie ether, forming a colourless oil solidifying 
at 13° C. into a buttery mass. (Enanthic ether, a 
mobile oily liquid, the source of the peculiar odour 
of wines, obtained by distillation of wine-lees. 

1838 T. Tomson Chem, Org. Bodies 138 Of a:nanthic 
acid. ‘This acid was discovered by Liebig and Pelouze, 
constituting one of the component parts of cenanthic ether 
to which wines owe their peculiar smell. 1880 Buioxam 
Chent. (ed. 4) 522 Caproic, cenanthic, and caprylic alcohols, 
are all liquid at the ordinary temperature. 1897 A//buét’s 
Syst. Med, 11. 843 The bouquet and aroma [of wine] are 
due to the compound ethers, especially to cenanthic ether. 


G@NOTHERA. 


So Gnanthol, Gna'nthyl, Cna‘nthylene, 
Gnanthy‘lic «@. Chev, (sce quots.); Gnan- 
thylate, a salt of cenanthylic acid. 

1857 W. A. Mitter Elem. Chem. Wl. 139 Gnvanthylic 
Aldehyd ; GEnanthol..is furnished by the destructive dis- 
tillation of castor oil. /dfd. 397 CEnanthylate of potash. 
Zoid. 191 Heptylene or (Enanthylene. 1866-77 Watts Dict. 
Chem. 1V. 176 (Enanthyl, C7Hi-0, the hypothetical radicle 
of cenanthylic acid and its derivatives. The same name is 
sometimes, but inappropriately, given toheptyl,C;H;5. /did. 
177 (Enanthylic acid, C7H4O2, ,is a transparent colourless 
oil, having an unpleasant odour Jike that of cod-fish. 

Gmanthin (e'npin). Chen. [f. Bot. L. 
Qnanthe, name of a genus (see prec.) + -1N.] A 
poisonous resinous substance obtained from Water 
Dropwort (Qxanthe fistulosa), 

1892 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Gno- (ine), occasionally oino- (oine), combin- 
ing form of Gr, ofvos wine, used in a few scientific 
and quasi-scientific compounds of rare occurrence. 
Gnogen (/nddzin) nonce-wed. [after oxygen} (see 
quot.). Gnolin (7ndélin) Chem. [see -o1 and -1N], 
a colouring-matter (C,,f1,,O,) obtained from red 
wine. Gnology (znglédzi) [-Locy]}, the know- 
ledge or study of wines; so Gnological a., pertain- 
ing tocenology; Gno‘logist, one versed in cenology, 
a connoisseur in wines. C&nomancy (/‘ndémensi) 
[-sAncy ]. divination by meansof wine. Gnomania 
(fnomél'nia), oino- [Mantra], (2) a mania or in- 
sane craving for wine or other intoxicating drink, 
dipsomania; (4) mania resulting from intoxication, 
celirium tremens; hence Gnomacniac, a per- 
son affected with cenomania. Gnometer (zng'- 
miter) [-METER], a hydrometer for measuring thc 
alcoholic strength of wines ; an alcoholometer 
(Webster, 1864). GSnophilist (zng‘filist) [Gr. 
-piros loving}, a lover of wine. nophobist 
(ng'fdbist), oino- [Gr. -foBos feaiing], one who 
has a dread of, or aversion to, wine. Cnopoetic 
(inopoye'tik) a. [Gr. momntixds making], pertaining 
to wine-making, Gnothionic (-pai,g*nik) @. Chem. 
[Gr. @etov sulphur}, in Gvothionic acid, an acid 
(C,11,SO,) obtained by treating alcohol with snl- 
phuric acid; ethylsulphuric or sulphovinic acid. 

1817 T. L. Pracock MJelincourt (1875) 275 Inflated with 
“a:;nogen gas, or, in other words, with the fumes of wine. 
1866-77 Watts Dict.Chem.1V. 178 *Gnolin. 1824 Blackw. 
Wag. XV1.12 Vhe different branches of *oinological science. 
1887 Pall Mall G. 13 July 5/1 The Oinological and Pomo- 
logical Academy for the scientific culture of the future 
cultivators. 1894 ‘Vnupicuum IWrnes Pref. 7 French ano- 
logical literature .. includes many works of interest and 
importance. 1865 Sat. Rev. 12 Aug. 215/1 Our medical 
*cenologist. 1894 Vaticnal Observer 6 Jan. 194/2 The 
genuine anologist, as Dr. Thudichum calls him. 1814 Sch, 
gd, Living 196 Mlis *cenology of British wines. 1865 Saé. 
Rev. 12 Aug. 215/1 Vo give, not milk, but strong drink to 
the babes in cenology. 1652 GavLe A/agastrom. 165 *Oino- 
mancy.divining by wine, 1842 Branve Jct. Sc., Enomaney, 
1880 WessTER Suppl, “Genomania, 1897 Allbutt's Syst. 
Med. 11,871 Dipsomantia or oinomania is a form of recurrent 
mania attended with impulsive drunkenness. 1857 J. MitteR 
Alcohol (1858) 20 A lady who had become a frightful *oino- 
maniac. 1874 Buckniu. & Tuke Psych. Aled. (ed. 3) 293 
The thirst for drink .. blindly leads the oinomaniac to a 
course against which his reason and his conscience alike 
rebel. 1859 TuackEray Virgin. xxxi, Are the Vegetarians 
to bellow * Cabbage for ever’? and may we modest *(Eno- 
philists not sing the praises of our favourite plant? 1893 
Symonps /a the Key of Blue 37 Those surprises which 
reward the diligent cenophilist in Italy. 1867 Bla kw. Alag. 
CII. 209 The English and American “oinophobists. 1894 
‘Yuupicuum Itunes Pref. 8 The work of B. A. Lenoir consists 
of a first viticultural and a second *cenopoetic part. 1857 
Mayne £-xfos. Lex., “Gnothionic. 

|| Enochoe (éng'ko,7). Gr. Antig. Also oino-. 
[a. Gr. oivoxén, f. oive- wine + -xoos, -xon pouring. ] 
A vessel used for dipping wine from the crater or 
bowl and filling the drinking-cups. 

1871 Guide to 1st Vase Room, Brit. Mus. (ed. 4) 29 On 
the ofnochoé, No. 162 (Case 60), the figures are drawn in 
outline, on a white ground. 1895 Adanutic Monthly Mar. 
315 An cenochoe (a dipper-like utensil for filling the wine- 
cup). 1895 Cafa/., Ociiochoe of rare form, with strainer at 
top of neck. - 

CGnomel (i‘nomcl). Also 7-9 oino-. [ad. L. 
anomelt (late L. -melzm), a. Gr. oirdpert, f. ofvos 
wine + weAt honey. So mod.F. enomel (Litiré).] 

1, A mixture of wine and honey, used as a bever- 
age by the ancient Greeks. ; 

1574 Hyzt Ord. Bees 35 The best Oenomell is that which 
is made of olde and tart wine and the best purifyed hony. 
1657 TomLinson Aenou's Disp. 101 Amongst sweet potions 
is reckoned oinomel. 1860 Lp. Lytron Lucile 11. v. § 6. 24 
Wherever new flowrets, by lawn or by dell, Held on tiptoe 
for him their divine cenomel. . 
2. fig.; esp. applied to language or thought in 
which strength and sweetness are combined. 

1844 Mrs. Brownine IVtne of Cyprus xxii, Those memories 
..Make a better cenomel. 1882 Myers Nemec. Vouth 54 
While night serenely fell, Imparadised in sunset s cenomel, 
1891 Guardian 28 Oct. 1755 Book-depths from which tbou 
knew'st so well ‘I'o mix for inind or heart an cenomel aa 

||nothera (inopie'ri, commonly éng*béra). 
Bot. [L. @nothéra, a. Gr. olvoéjgas, name of 
some plant, f. oivos wine +-@npas -catcher: com- 
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OEPS. 


monly taken as = ‘wine-trap’ (see quots.); but 
some Gr. authors have the name as dvo@jpas ass- 
catcher (in Pliny ovothéra); another name was 
évaypa = ass-trap.] The typical genus of Oxa- 
gracee, comprising plants (chiefly natives of 
America) with large handsome flowers, yellow, 
white, or purple, in some species opening in the 
evening; commonly called Aventng Primrose, 

1601 Hotranp Pliny Il. 259 Likewise Oenothera, other- 
wise named Onuris,..an herb good also in wine to make 
the heart merry. 1788 Rees Cycel., Primrose, night or 
tree, cenothera, 1817 J. Brapsury Trav. Amer, 82 A 
number of large white flowers .. belonging to a species of 
oenothera, 18., Barro in Worcester Dict. sv., Phe roots 
of tbe species Ovnothera biennis are eatable, and were 
formerly taken after dinner to flavor wine, as olives now are; 
hence the name (Znothera, or wine-trap. 1863 J. Surat 
Life in South 11.304 Splendid phioxes, cenotheras, mimosas. 

+t Oeps. Vés. [a, AF. oes (earlier oes, Lritton) 
= OF. oes, os, tes, wes, exs, ops, oups, oeps, oefs, 
etc., work, need, use, benefit, profit:—L. ofzes work, 
use (for), need (of).] Use, benefit, profit. 

[x2z92 Britton }. xxii. $2 Et ausi soit enquis de toutes lour 
prises a noster oes, eta lour. 1383 Act 7 Rich. //, c 12 
Soit il a son propre oeps ou al oepz dautre.] 

1428 Surtees Alisc. (1888) 3 To be raysed .. to be oeps of 
our soverayne lorde be kyng. /é/d 5 To be oeps and profet 
of becite. 1429 Nolls of Parilt. IV. 349/2 Which peynes 
shall he areisid to the Kyngis oeps. 1436 /67z:?, 501/2 Thoo 
enhabitauntz. .that.. have estat to her owen oeps, or thoo 
to whos oeps othre persones have estat. 

Oeptas, oeptaues, obs. ff. octaves, OCTAVE 1, 

O’er (621), poetic and dialectal contraction of 
Over; also in combination: see words in OVER-, 

Oes, pl. of O; obs. form of Ooze. 

C&so:phagal, a. = C©sopHAGEAL. 

1778(W. MarsHatt] Alinutes Agric. 16 Jan.1776, Perhaps 
he surcharged his stomach; and .. the repletion closed the 
cesophagal orifice. 

+ C:sophage. O¢s. [prob. a. I. esophage, in 
I4th c. ysophague \Hatz.-Darm.).] = CE&sopHacus. 

1s4t R. Copranp Galyen'’s Terapeut. 2 Hj, Thycke 
medycamentes do crud & make concrecyon in y® partyes of 
the bulke or oesophage. 1594 1. B. La Primaud. Fr. 
Acad. 11. 343 The whole passage and pype,called oesophage 
orthe throate. 1657 ‘VomLinson Reno's Disp. 499 That it 
may stick longer in the cesophage. 

@sophageal (isofeedz74l), a. Also 9 eso-. 
[f. mod.L, esophage-us (f. wsophag-us) +-Au.] Of, 
belonging to, or connected with the oesophagus. 

1807 Home in Pil. Trans. XCVII. 157 The orifices of the 
cesophageal glands. 1851-6 Woopwaro Afollusca 22 The 
lower side of the w:sophageal ring. 1879 S¢. George's Hosp. 
Rep. 1X. 215 A case of cesophageal obstruction. 

Also, in same sense, @sopha‘gean a, [cf. F. 
e@sophagien]; Gsopha‘giac a. [irreg. after cardiac]. 

1856 Wesstrr, Lsophagvan. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Eso- 


phagean, 1858 J. H. Bennet WVutvition 1. 11 The 
cesophagiac orifice [of the stomach]. 
Gsophagitis (‘spfadzairtis). Path. [f. GEso- 


PHAG-US + -ITIS. In mod.F. e@sophagzte (Littré).] 


Inflammation of the oesophagus. 

1857 in Mayne L£xfos. Lex. 1859 Sempte Diphtheria 
277 Sometimes cesophagitis and pseudo-membranous gastritis 
are found. 1897 Adlbutt's Syst. Med. 11. 859 Chronic 
cesophagitis has been attributed to alcoholic excess. 


CGsophago- (7spfage), before a vowel ceso- 
phag-, combining form of Gr. oiaopayos, CEso- 
PHAGUS, in various terms of Pathology and Surgery, 
as @sophagalgia (-1dzia), -algy [Gr. adyos 
pain], pain in the cesophagus (Mayne £uxpos. Lex. 
1837). Csophagectomy (-e’kt6mi) [Gr. éxroun 
cutting out, excision], excision of a portion of the 
cesophagus. &so‘phagocele (-s/l) [Gr. «An 
tumour, hernia], ‘hernia of the mucous membrane 
of the cesophagus through an opening in the 
muscular wall’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1892), Csopha- 
godynia (-odinia) [Gr. é8vvn pain], pain in the 
cesophagus (Mayne). C£sophagopathy (-p'papi) 
[Gr. aos suffering], disease of the cesophagus 
(Mayne). C&sophagoplegia (-plidzia), -plegy 
[Gr. mAnyn stroke], sudden paralysis of the ceso- 
phagus (Mayne). Gsophagorrhagia (-réidzia), 
-orrhagy [Gr. -paya bursting], haemorrhage 
from the cesophagus (Mayne). C:so‘phagoscope 
(-skd«p) [-ScopE], an instrument for inspection of 
the cesophagus; so @sophagoscopic (-skg pik) 
a.; @sophago'scopy, inspection of the cesopha- 
gus. C&so-phagospasm, spasm of the cesophagus 
(Mayne). Csophago’stomy [Gr. ¢7dpa mouth], 
‘an operation for opening the oesophagus and 
kceping the opening permanent, so that food may 
Le supplied to the stomach by its means’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). C&sophagotome (-toum) [Gr. -ropos 
cutting], an instrument for cutting into the ceso- 
phagns; so Csophago‘tomy, incision into the 
cesophagus. 

1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Gsophagectomy, 1897 Allbutt’s 
Syst. Med, V1. 371 In the rare condition of simple or 
meinbranous stricture Mr. Kendal Franks has performed 
cesophagectomy with success. 1857 Mayne Axpos. /ex., 
*(Esophagocele. 1884 M. Mackenzir Dis. Throat & Nose 


II. 14 Dr. Waldenburg invented an *ocsophagoscope. 1897 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. 11. 361 CEsophagoscopes..are hardly 
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ever used in practice. 1893 Br7t. Aled. Frul. 30 Sept. 738 
On *cesophagoscopic examination. 187a Conen Dis. Throat 
46 There are great anatomical obstacles to the performance 
of *cesophagoscopy. 1884 M. Mackenzie Dis. Throat § 
WVose 11. 135 ‘he remaining operations, internal oesophago- 
tomy, *oesophagostomy, and gastrostomy. /é#d. 21 ‘Ihe 
*oesophagotome..consists of a guin-elastic bougie ahout 
fifteen inches long [etc.]. 1839-47 Topp Cyc/, Anat. 111. 576/1 
The operation of *cesophagotomy. 1868 D, W. CHFEVER 
(titie) Two Cases of (Esophagotomy for the Removal of 
Foreign Bodies. 1878 T. Bryant ?’ract. Surg. 1. 596 CEso- 
phagotomy has an established position in practical surgery. 

Gsophagus (‘sp'fagds). Also 5-6 ysophagus, 
6 isofagus, hysophagus, oisophagus, 8-9 eso- 
phagus. [mod.L., a. Gr. ofcopayos the gullet; 
of uncertain origin (see below). The med. and 
early mod.I., representatives of Gr, of-, were 7-, 
yi ch F. ysophague (14th c. in Littré).] The 
tube or canal (in man and the higher animals 
musculo-membranous) extending from the mouth 
to the stomach, and serving for the passage of 
food and drink; the gullet. 

In Zool. extended to include a canal in any class of 
animals by which food enters the organism. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.v. xxiv. (MS. Bodl.) If. 14/1 
Ysophagus, bat is be wey of mete and drinke. rs25 tr. Feroue 
of Brunswick's Surg. Viijb/2 The throwte goll callyd 
hysophagus and trachea. 1541 R. Copcanp Guydon's Ouest. 
Chirurg. F ijb, ‘The Meri_otherwyse called Ysophagus is 
y® way of the mete & this Meri commeth out of the throte 
and thyrleth the mydryfe vnto y* bely or stomacke. 1543 
TranEnon tr. Vigo's Chirurg. 1. iv. 6 Called Meri or Oiso- 
phagus. 1633 P. Fretcuer Purple Ist. iv. 45 note, The 
(Esophagus, or meat-pipe conveying meats and drinks to the 
stomach. 1772 Nucent tr. Hist. Friar Gerund 1. 159 
The enterance to the Esophagus being discovered, 1888 
Rotreston & Jackson Anim, Life 840 Protozoa. ..Class 
Alastigophara...A mouthand oesophagus sometimes present. 

[Wote, Aristotle /7/7st, Ax. 1. 16. 495% 18 says‘ the so-called 
otaopayos, which gets its name from its length and its 
narrowness’, but does not explain how. According to its 
elements, Gk. otcogayos ought to mean ‘eater of osiers'; 
which seems inept. A late Greek or Byzantine Scholiast on 
Oppian, explains it as from otw (an imaginary pres. to otcw) 
=xoutsw I carry + dayety to eat, which, though plausible in 
sense, is really impossible, -@ayos in all compounds meaning 
‘eating (something) ’, ‘eater ’.] 

Oest, obs. form of Host sé 1, a company. 

Oestre, Oestridge, obs. ff. OysTER, OstrRicH, 

C&stro, variant of Estro Os. = CEstrus 2. 

1848 Lytton K. Arthur ix. Ixxxvii, The knight sublimely 
stung Caught the full cestro of the poet's fire. 

Gstrous (7stras, e's-), a. [f. L. estr-us (see 
below) + -ous.] Pertaining to, or causing, an 


cestrus (sense 2 h). 
_ t901 Brit. Med. Frnl. No. 2097. 594 The recurrent presence 
in the blood of an cestrous toxin, 

Gerstrual, a. vare—¥. [irreg. f. CEstRUS + -aL; 
app. by association with menstrual, menstruate, 
etc.] Pertaining to or affected by an cestrus; 
cestrous. So Ce:struate v., to he affected by an 
cestrus, to be in heat, to rut; CGe’struation, rutting. 

1857 Mayne Expos. Lev., Estrual, ofor belonging to the 
a@strum ororgasm. (Estruation, ..the state of being under 
influence of the @strum, 1891 Cent. Dict., Estruate. 

| Gstrum “strim, e’s-). Also 8 cestron. (med. 
L., var. of GéstRus (Isidore Orzg. x11. viii. 15).] 

1. = Césrrus 1; in quot. 1656 applied to a flea ; 
in 1854 a parasite infesting fish (a sense of Gr. 
otaTpos). 

1656 S. Hottanp Zara (1719) 17 Defying the eagerness of 
those sanguine-coated Aéstrums. 1706 Puitwies, 2 strum, 
or Estrus, the Gad-Bee. 1778 Sketches for Tabernacle 
Frames 26 Madd’ning Mares, by Lust or Oestron stung. 
1854 BapuamM Hadzext. 186 The conduct of the poor thunny 
under the scourge of the sea oestrum, 

. fig. = CESTRUS 2. 

1663 Butter Hed. 1. ii. 495 What Oestrum, what Phrene- 
tick Mood Makes you thus lavish of your Blood? 1782 
Jerrerson Notes Virginia 234 Love is the peculiar cestrum 
of the poet. 1848 CLoucn Bothie tii, Other times stung 
by the cestrum of some swift-working conception. 1886 
Symonps Nenaiss. /t., Cath. React. (1898) VII. 1x. 83 When 
..the real divine oestrum descends upon him. 

b. Physiol. = CESTRUS 2 b. 

1772 Ann. Reg. 173/1 The times, in which animals of 
different species feel the cestrum, by which they are stimu- 
lated to the propagation of their respective kinds. 1857 in 
Mayne Expos. Lex., Estrum, Estrus. 

|| Gistrus (7sirds, e's-). [L. estrus, a. Gr. 
olatpos gad-fly, breeze, also sting, hence frenzy, 
mad impulse. ] 

1. Extom. A genus of dipterous insects, of which 
the larvee are parasitic in the bodies of various 
animals; an insect of this genus or of the family 
stride ; a gad-fly or bot-fly. 

1697 Drvoen Virg. Georg. 1. 238 This flying Plague .. 
Oestros the Grecians call: Asylus, we: A fierce loud buzzing 
Breez. 1752 Sir J. Hitt /7ist, Anim. 30 The black and 
yellow-bodied (Estrus, with black variegations in the wings. 
1846 Prowett Prometheus Bound 59 Virgil powerfully 
describes the terrors of the maddened cattle from the torment 
of the oestrus, 1876 Dunrinc Dis. Skin 585 (Estrus, or 
Bot Fly deposits the ova unknown to the individual. 

2. fg. Something that stings or goads one on, 
a stimulus ; vehement impulsc; passion, frenzy. 

1850 E, FitzGeratp Le?t, (1889) 1. 208 The Impetus, the 
Lyrical oestrus, is gone. 1874 Morey Compromise ili. 
(1888) 114 ‘hey too were pricked by the cestrus of in- 
tellectual responsibility. 1880 M. Pattison AZi/fox xii. 
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161 [Milton] would not write more verses when the oestrus 
was not on him, 


b. Physiol. A vehement bodily appetite or 
passion ; spec. sexual orgasm; the rut of animals. 

1890 Bittincs Wat. Med. Dict. 11.233 Gestrus. .. 1. Rut, 
orgasm, clitoris. 

Oeyliade, obs. form of GQZ1LLapE. 

Of (pv, Sv, av), prep. Also (3 Orm.) 5-7 off 
(6 offe); 3-6 0, 6- 0’: see O prep.2 [OE. of, 
weak or unaccented form of the word whose rare 
strong form was ef, originally af, corresp. to OFris. 
af, of, ofe, OS. af, MLG. af prep. and adv. (MDu. 
ave, af, of, Du. af adv. ‘off’), OUG. aba, ab, MHG. 
abe, ab- prep. and adv., Ger. ad adv. ‘ off’, ‘away’, 
ON. af, Goth. af prep. and adv. :—OT cut. ada, un- 
accented by- form ad; corresp. to Skr. afa away from, 
down from, Gr. amo, L. ab, 

The form whence the OF. was immediately derived was 
af (as in OS., ON., and Goth). Like other prepositional 
advbs., this developed two forms, according as it was 
stressed or stressless; in primitive OE., gf and of In 
historic times the stressed form appeared only in a few 
nominal compounds (e.g. #/funca displeasure, #fweard 
absent . while the originally unstressed 2/ survived, as in- 
separable verbsl particle and preposition. In OE. this of 
began to be used also as a separable particle or adv. (as in 
inf. ef don, dat. inf. of to dénune, pa. pple. of(ze)ddn, impera- 
tive ad of, pa.t. he dyde of,in subord. cl. pe he of aaa 
and, as the adv. in this position always received the stress, 
this gave rise to a new stressed form. But to the end of 
the ME. period, and often to 1600 or later, both unstressed 
and stressed forms were written of. Ahout 1400, the spelling 
of appears casually, and usually (but not always) for the 
stressed form, to which it gradually came in course of the 
16the. to be appropriated (though ef was sometimes used 
even in the 17thc.). ‘his emphatic form was restricted to 
the adv. and those emphatic senses of the prep. which are 
akin to or derived from the adv. (be off! get off the table! 
hands off! hands off the money !); while the original spell- 
ing of (pronounced Qv, dv, 3v), further reduced dialect- 
ally, colloquially, and in certain connexions, to o' (see 
O frep.2), remains for the weak senses of the preposition. 
Thus ¢/and ef/now rank as different words. ] 

General signification, ‘Yhe primary sense was 
away, away from, a sense now obsolete, except in 
so far as it is retained under the spelling OFF. All 
the existing uses of of are derivative; many so 
remote as to retain no trace of the original sense, 
and so weakened down as to be in themselves the 
expression of the vaguest and most intangible of 
relations. ‘The sense-history is exceedingly com- 
plicated by reason of the introduction of senses or 
uses derived from other sources, the mingling of 
these with the main stream, and the subsequent 
weakening down, which often renders it difficult 
to assign a particular modern use to its actual 
source or sources. From its original sense, of was 
naturally used in the expression of the notions of 
removal, separation, privation, derivation, origin 
or source, starting-point, spring of action, cause, 
agent, instrument, material, and other senses, which 
involve the notion of taking, coming, arising, or 
resulting from. But, even in OE., this native 
development was affected by the translational 
character of the literature, and the employment 
of of to render L. aé, @é, or ex, in constructions 
where the native idiom would not have used it. 
Of far greater moment was its employment from 
the 11th c. as the equivalent of F. ae, itself of 
composite origin, since it not merely represented 
L. dé in its various prepositional uses, but had 
come to be the Common Romanic, and so the 
French, substitute for the Latin genitive case. 
Whether of might have come independently in 
Eng. to be a substitute for the genitive is doubtful. 
In the expression of racial or national origin, we 
find of and the genitive app. interchangeable 
already in the gthc. (tr. Beeda’s Aecl. Hist. 11. 
xix, Woes pes wer .. of fam zxbelestan cynne 
Scotta = de nobilisstmo genere Scottorum ; Ibid. 11. 
xxi, Se nyhsta wes Scyttisces cynnes = zatione 
Scottus; se wees eac Scotta cynnes = de natione 
Scottorum) ; and this might have extended in time 
to other uses; but the great intrusion of of upon 
the old domain of the genitive, which speedily 
extended to the supersession of the OE. genitive 
after adjectives, verbs, and even substantives, was 
mainly due to the influence of F. de. Beside this 
—the most far-reaching fact in the sense-history of 
of—the same influence is also manifest in numerous 
phraseological uses, and esp. in the use of of = F. 
de, in the construction of many verbs and adjs. 
Many of these can be clearly distinguished; but, in 
other cases, the uses derived from F. de have so 
blended with those derived from OE. of, giving 
rise again to later uses related to both, that it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to separate 
the two streams, with their many ramifications. 
All that can be doe here is to exhibit the main 
uses of the preposition, and to show generally how 
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far back each of these is exemplified. It has not 
been attempted to classify or even mention all the 
vbs. and adjs. which arc or have been construed 
with of; examples occur under the chief senses 
and uses, but the construction of any individual 
vb. or adj. must be looked for under that word 
itself, where algo will be seen what other prepositions 
share or have shared the same function with of. 
I. Of motion, direction, distance. 

+1. Indicating the thing, place, or direction 
whence anything goes, comes, or is driven or moved: 
From, away from, out of. Ods. exe. in the restricted 
sense in which it is now written OFF, q. v. 


a 8g O. Z. Chron. an. 653 pis was sefohten sipban he of 


East Englum com. /éfd. an. 794 And Ceolwulf bisceup and 
Eadbald bisceop of pam Ionde aforon. /d7d. an. 823 pa 
sende he -Eblwulf his sunu of pasre fierde..to Cent. ¢893 
K. Etrrep Oros. 11. xi. § 9 Hite ba Demetrias of parm rice 
adrifon. 971 Blick’, Hom. 5 Crist of heofona heanessum 
on @inne innop astigep. /éid. 19 Faran of stowe to oderre, 
a3175 Cott. Hom. 219 [He] hi alle adrefde of heofan rices 
mirhde, 1297 RK. Grovc. (Rolls) 11508 A certein day hom 
was iset, of londe vor to fle. a 1300 Seven Sinus 36 in £, &. P, 
(1862) 29 Pat he sal of pis world wend. a 1300 Cursor Jl, 
11596 (Gott.) Wit naghtertale he went of (Cof#. 0] toune. 
¢1330 R. Bruxxe Chron. IWace (Rolls) 8544 Pe sparkles 
fleye as fir of flyntes. 1439 Rolls of Part. V. 30/1 The said 
Places of the whiche thei wer remeved. 1489 Caxton 
Sonnes of Aymon xiv. 337 Whan Longys dyde shove the 
spere in to your dygne side, the water ranne of it. 1§42-3 
Act 34 & 35 dlen. Vl1/, c. 4 If anie suche person. .do with- 
drawe him selfe of this realme. a@1g7z2 Knox //ist, Ref 
Wks. (1845) I. 346 [They] did secreidlre convey thame selhs 
and thair cumpanyeis of the town. 1613 Purcuas Stlgrimage 
(1614) 541 With the least drawing bloud of another. 

+b. Indicating the place or quarter whence 
action (e. g. shooting, calling, writing, looking) is 
directed: From. Oés. (In quot. 1369-70, prob. 
after L. ex. 

c K. sEcrrep Ovos, un. vii. § 7 On dam dwzge plezedon 
hie of hursum. ¢ 1009 -Ags. /’s. (Vh.) xiii. 3 [siv. 2} Drihten 
locad of hevfenum. c1230 //a.é Weid, 5 Of pat syon ha 
bihalt al pe world under hire, « 1340 Hampore /’sa/ter xiii. 
3 Lord tlukyd of heuen on be sonnes of men. 1569-70 Kvox 
Let. to Cecil 2 Jan. (S. P.O.), In haste, of Edinburgh, the 
second of Janur. Yours..John Knox. 

fc. Following an adv., with which it is some- 
times closely connectzd: e.g. down of, up of, off 
of. dial. or Obs. exc. in Koutu of, OvT of, q.v. 

¢ 1000 /EtFric Gram. xbvii. (Z.) 272 Se wyll astah up of dure 
eordan. 1123-31 O. E£. Chron. an. 1123 Se kyng alihte dune 
ofhis hors. crago Seket 1799 in S. Bug. Leg. 1. 158 Ase 
he come op of pe se. a 1300 Cursor iJ, 23842 (Coti,, Our 
lauerd raind..Dun o lift [/aérxfé doun of pe lift), fire and 
brinstan. ¢ 1380 Sir Feruid, 1121 Paycomen doun of pe tour. 
a1§48 late Ciron., ffen, V//] 26b, He a lighted downe 
ofhis horse. 1748 RicHarpson Clarissa (1811) V. 211 Biting 
my lip, got off of that, as fast as posible. 

2. Indicating a point of time (or stage of life, 
etc., from which something begins or procceds. 
Obs, ‘sapplied by from) exc. in archaic expressions, 
and in such phrases as of (ale, of recent years, of 
old, of yore, which have gradually come to have 
the sense of ‘during’, ‘in the conrse of’ the time 
indicated : see 54. 

egootr, Bad's list. 1. xii. [xv.] (18,0) 52 Of pxre tide be 
hi danon Zewiton 04 to dege. cr1000 Ags, Gusf. Mark x. 
20 Eall dis ic geheold of minre geozude. a@12z5 Leg. Kath. 
79 Dis meiden was .. faderles & moderles of hire childhade. 
c 1425 Lye. Assembly of Gods 457 Thus haue I dewly, with 
all my ellyecte Executyd the offyce of olde antiquyte. 
¢1470- [see Late 2.) I. 2) 1483 CanionG, Je da Your Hv 
One his chamberlayne whiche he had nourysshed an 
brought up of his yougtbe. 1520 Wuitinton Vuedg, (1527) 
8b, Brought vp togyder of lyiell babes. 1526 “Fixpace 
Mark ix. 21 How longe is ita goo..? And he sayde, of a 
chylde. 155: Robinson tr. d/ore’s Utop. 1. ix. (1895) 291 
The newe yeare.. whyche they doo begynne of that same 
hollye daye. 1591 Suaks. 7wo Gent. wv. iv. 3 One that 
I brought vp of a puppy. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 
534 Of auncient time they were subject to the Chinots, untill 
Jete.}. a@ 1625 in Gutch Codd, Cur. I. 186, 1 bred him of 
a Child, 

+3. Indicating a situation, condition, or state, 
the departure from or emergence out of which is 
figured as (and often accompanied by) actual move- 
ment, Ods. (supplied by from or ond of ). 

¢1009 Aitrric //om. 1.66 Pat pu of deade arise. ¢1200 
Trin, Coll. Llom, 23 On pe pridde dai he aros of deade. 
¢1205 Lav. 11737 Fiftene pusende per weoren isla3en And 
tdon of lif-dazen. c1300 St. Brandan 451 As hi awoke of 
Slepe. ¢ 1380 Sir Fervmd, 2143 Many was pe cristene mon 
pat he had bro3t of dawe. 
swounynge whan he myght A-wake. 1513 DoucGias Ene/s 
vun Prol. 38 Uhe thrall to be of thirllage Langis ful sayr. 
1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 14 Being delivered of his 
Captivity. a1586 SipNey Arcadia (1622) 34 To be thus 
banished of thy counsels. 

. kxpressing position which is (or is treated as) 
the result of dcparture, and is therefore defined 
with reference to the fixed point. +a. Away from, 
out of. Of live, out of life, dcad. Obs. 

¢1000 Sar. Leehd. \N. 272 Vixas cwelad gyf hi of 
watere beod, €120§ Lay. 9957 Heo cudden Kinbeline Pat 
his fader wes of liue. a@1300 A’. //orn 652 Heo $23 Rymenild 
site Also he were of witte. ¢ 1350 IWViJ/. Palerne 420 Sone 

of his seizt be bestes sebben ware. @ 1425 Cursor Al. 12478 

(Trin.) losepb. .wende pe maistir were of lyne, 

. Now used only in certain phrases, as north 
of, south of, etc., within (a mile, an hour, an ase, 


a1450 Le Morte Arth. 2006 Off | 


67 
etc.) of, wide of, back of (U.S.), backwards of 


(arch.), zpwards of (a uumber or amount): see 
these words. 

1494 Act 11 fen. V1I,c. 23 Every sucb Fish sbould be 
splatted down to an Handful of the Tail. 1537 Lett. Sup- 
press. Monast. (Camden) 157 Within x. or aij. mytles of hit. 
1583 Suaxs. L. LZ. L. 1. i. 119 That no woman shall come 
within a anile of my Court. 1597 — 2 //en. 11, IW. 1. 19 
West of this Forrest, scarcely off a mile, .. comes on the 
Enemie. 1762 Chron. in Ann. Keg. 104/2 Upwards of 
15,000 lb. weight. 1778 Roperison //ist, Amer. 1. 431 
Countries. .situate to the east of those [etc.], 1843 B/ackw. 
Mag. LIV. 160 Bill was generally pretty wide of his mark. 
1885 Act 48 ¥ 49 Miet. c. 54 § 14 Churches.. within four 
miles of one another. 1885 Fiscuer in Lazy Kep. 29 Chane. 
Div. 453 Commenced within a few days of each otber. 

II. Of Uberation and privation. Expressing 
separation from or of a property, possession, or 
appurtenance. (In OE. expressed by of, from, or 
genitive case.) 

5. In the construction of transitive verbs, of 
varions classes; as 

a. Jocure, heal, recover, cleanse, clear, purge, 
wash; bring lo bed, deliver, disburden, ease, emply, 
Sree, lighten, rid of, etc. b. 70 bercacve, deprive, 
divest, drain, exhaust, oust, rob, spoil, sirip of, ere. 

In these, by a kind of transposition, 2/ introduces that 
which is removed, the person or thing whence it is removed 
being nade the grammatical object: thus, a prisoner is said 
to be stripped of Ais clothes, when in reality the clothes are 
stripped off or from the prisoner. 

agoo Kk. /ELrrep Solil. 167 Us geclensast of aallum urum 
synnum. ¢1000 Ags. Gusp, Matt. vi. 13 Alys us of yfele. 
— Luke vii. 21 He ge-halde manega of adlum ze of witum 
and of yfelum gastum. 1124-31 O. £. Chron. an. 1124 Six 
men [he] spilde of here a:gon and of here sianes. c 1200 / 7717. 
Coll. Hom. 16) Ared me louerd of eche deade. ¢ 1380 
Wryeiie Sel. Wks. IL. 453 Allagatis a man most first be 
purged of dedly [synne]. a1g00 Xe/ig. Plees fr. Thornton 
WS. (1867) 37 We pray pat we be delyuered of all ill thynge. 
1440 Tundale 10 Zyl he..clense hyim here of his mys: 
dGede. 1526 /¥lgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 5 As y* iewes 
a hee Egypte of theyr rychesse. 1616 W. Haic in 
J. Russell //adgs vii, (1881) 163, | humbly beseech your 
sacred Majesty..to free me of this close prison. 1632 J. 
Havywagp tr. Biond?’s Eromena 22 Without stripping him- 
selfe of his cloathes. 1670 R. Mownracu in Buccleuch MSS. 
(Ihist. MSS. Comm.) 1. 473 ‘Vhe King..would release his 
Christian Majesty of his word. 1697 Dayven Hirg. Georg. 
mt. 486 The Pastor. eases of their Hair, the loaden Herds. 
1711 Appison Sfect. No. r # 2 She dreamt that she was 
brought to Bed of a Judge. 1820 Keats Grecian Uru iv, 
What little town. .{s emptied of its folk this pious morn? 
1847 C.G. Aoptson Law of Coutrac?s 1. iti. § 3 (1883) 635 A 
recovery by one party ousts the other of his right to recover 

6. In the construction of some classes of intrans. 
verbs; as 

a. Jorecover. tb. To blin, cease. stint, 

13.. Guy HWarw. (A.) 849 Of rideing wil pai neuer stent. 
1450 St. CuthbertiSurtees) 5130 Pe se of flowyng in abade. 
€1450 Verdin 39 Neuer to entermete of that arte. ¢1460 
Towneley Alyst. xxvi. g2 Centuriv, sese of sich saw. 1602 
Suaks. //avn, 1. tv. 3, | thinke it lacks of twelue. 1844 J.T. 
Ilewrert /arsons ¥ Ww, xin, Ile recovered of his wounds. 

7. In the construction of verbal sbs. and nouns of 
action, akin to the preceding verbs. (Now mostly 
Obs. and replaced by from.) 

a 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) xxii, (heading), He pancad Gode his 
alysnesse of his earfodum. 1426 in Surtees AJisc. (1888) 7 
To pray ..for ease of pe said John Lyllyng. 1463 G. Astuby 
Prisoner's Refl. 349 Of fre libertea sharpabstinence. ¢1g§00 
Melusine 151 Vhe rescue of the daunger. .is worth & ynough 
for aconqueste. 1534 Waitinton 7'vdlyes Offices 1. (1540) 
75 The restof cares. ¢ 1645 IlABinaton Surv. W’orcs.(Worcs. 
Hist. Soc. Proc.) t. 121 For hys salvatton and redemption of 
hys synnes. 176z Murs. F. SHeripan Sidacy Bidulph 1. 14 
He..had been ordered by the physicians to Spa for the 
recovery of a lingering disorder. 

8. In the construction of adjs.: a. whole (of a 
wound); clean, clear, free, pure, quil, rid, ete.; b. 
bare, barren, destitute, devoid,emply, naked, void, etc. 
Some of these, e. g. clean, empty, free, naked, etc. 
were in OE. followed by the genitive (cf. ]X.); in 
some from has now taken the place of of: sce 
under the adjs. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark v. 34 Beo of disum [a f/aga tua] hal. 
€1175 Lamb, Hom, 63 Of ure sunne make us clene.  ¢ 1375 
Cursor AM. 24648 (Fairf.) Lauedi of sorou pou mai be h3t. 


1470-85 Matory Arthur vu xiti, Sir Tristram was.. hole 
of his woundes. 1574 tr. AMlarlorat’s Afocalips 6 Their 


disputing of vertue, is voyde of the holye Ghost. 31621 
Suaks. Cyd. u. iii. 94, Lam poor of thanks. 1697 DrypeN 
Virg. Georg. \. 427 The Farmer, now secure of Fear. 1785 


Burns E£arnest Cry & Prayer viii, Picking her pouch as 
bare as winter Of a’ kind coin. 1876 Grapstone Glcan. 
(1879) Il. 273 Macaulay was singularly free of vices. 

TIL. Of origin or source. Indicating the thing 
or person whence anything originates, comes, is 
acquired or sought. 

9. Expressing racial or local origin, descent, ete. : 
after the vbs. arise, be, come, descend, spring, be 
born, bred, propagated, and the like. 

¢ 897 K. AEtereD Gregory's Past. xxxv. 240 Of hwem hit 
zrestcom. cgootr. Leda's /T7st.1. xii.[xv.] (1890) $2 Of Geata 
fruman syndon Cantware..Of Seaxum..coman Eastseaxan 
and Sudseaxan and Westseaxan. Jbid. iv. xxv{i}. 350 Sum 
wer of Scotta peode. c100e Ags. Gosf. John ili. 6 pat pe 
of gaste is acenned pat is gast. r129-31 O. &. Chron. an. 
112) Boren of pa ricceste men of Rome. c1175 Lamb. Lfom. 
17 He wes iboren of ure lefdi Zeinte Marie, c 1200 ORMIN 
495 Alle..patt off ba twe33en prestess comenn. ¢ 205 Lay, 
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320 His kun pe he of icumen wes. /é/d. 11117 He wes of 
heore cunne. a 2300 Cursor M. 14340 (Cott.) Fader i wat i 
am o[v.r, of] pe. ¢ 1425 Prymer 6 Stkirli, maide marie. .of 
pee is risun be sunne of riztwisnesse, oure Iord ibesu crist. 
€ 1438 Torr. Portuga/ 1068 * Sir’, quod the kyng, ‘of whens 
are ye?’ * Of Portingale, Sir’, said he. 1513 More in Hall 
Chron., Edw, V,1 Ye muste first considre of whom he and 
his brother dessended. 1§90 Srenser F.Q. 11. vii. 12 Infinite 
inischiefes of them doarize. 1610SHaks. 7'cmf. ni, 1.82 She was 
of Carthage, not of Tunis. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 696 Fleas 
breed principally Of Straw or Mats. 1669 WortipGE Syst. 
Agric. (1681) 97 It is propagated of the Keys, as the Ash. 
1709 STEELE 7atler No. 112 ? 5 Young Gentlemen, descended 
of honest Parents. 1826 Disragu Miz, Grey v. vi, Are you 
of Dorsetshire? 1851 Thackeray Eng. //um, i. (1853) 2 OF 
English parents, and of a good English family of clergymen, 
Swift was born in Dublin. 1888 Athenxum 3 Nov. 5838/3 
The force born of strong womanly instinct. 

+b. Expressing the origin or derivation of a 
name: with various vbs. Oés. (Now from.) 

¢ 1000 /ELrric Gram, xv. (Z.) 93 Da odre seofan syndon 
dirtvativa, pat is, pet hi cumad of pam odruin. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 93 Assyria hap pe name of Asur 
Sem his sone. c1q4so St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 6675 It takes 
name of a watir strynde. 1559 W. CuxninGHam Cosmogr. 
Glasse 18 Horizont..is said of opeJw, whiche signifietb to 
decerne, or ende. 1568 Grarton Chron. 11. 83 Named 
Portgreves .. the which is derived of two Saxon wordes. 
1570-6 LAMBARDE /’eramé. Kent (1826) 155 He..culled it 
{of the sandie place where it is pitched) Sandgate Castle. 
1605 CampeNn Acm, (1637) 127 Names also haue been taken 
of civill honours, dignities, and estate, as King, Duke, 
Prince, Lord, Baron, Knight, .. Squire, Castellan. 

1O. After trans. vbs., their pples., gerunds, etc. 

a. After dorrow, buy, gain, hold, purchase, re- 
eetve, win, and the like, in which it varies with 
from ;, formerly also with get, have, steal, lake, etc. 
where from is now used. See also Orr prep. 2. 

Still used after take advantage, take leave, take an oath, 
take vengeance. 

c 1000 /ELFRIC Yod ii. 10 gif we god underfengon of godes 
hande. 1127-31 O, Z£. Chron. an. 1127 For to hauene sibbe 
of se corl of Angeow. 1140 /é/d., Hi nan helpe ne hafden 
of be kinge. ¢1175 Lard, //om.7 Drihten pu dest pe lof of 
mile drinkende childre mude. ¢ 1205 l.ay. 2093 Of Ignogen 
his quene le hefde preo sunen scene. /bfd. 29746 We.. 
habbeod ure irihte of ure arche-biscpe. c¢12go St. Michael 
450 in S, Ang. Leg. 1. 312 Alle habbez lij3t of hire. @ 1300 
Cursor M. 460 (Cott.) O me (Gott. of me} seruis sal he non 
gette. 1377 Lancr. 7. J’, 1B. xu. 234, I haue none gode 
gyftes of pine grete lordes. c1440 Yacod's Well 208 Takyth 
exaumple of hym! 1640 Yorke Union //on. 154 Joan, wife 
to bene of whom hee begot one daughter. 31642 tr. 
erkins Prof. Bk. viit. § 533- 233 He shall hold off him 
of whom his feoffor held. 1697-8 Evetyn Jem. 8 Feb., 
The use which may be derived of such a collection, 1724 
De Foe Sem. Cavalier (1840) 187 ‘The kings enemies 
made all the advantages of it that was possible. 1742 
Ricuarpson /’ame/a I. 92, 1 would not take them of ber. 
1755 Amory J/e?, (1769) 1. 240, | hope you will not take it 
ill of me, that I offer my advice. 1833 Ht. Martineau 
Loom & Lugger i. itt. 45 She would have had much more 
comfort of her son if he had lived. 1885 Law Nef. 14 
Queen’s Bench Div. 735 They agreed to hire another room 
of the defendants. 

b. After ask, beg, crave, demand, desire, entreal, 
expecl, inguire, reguesl, require, seek, and the like; 
also after darn, hear. (Some of thesc, as as, in- 
guire, were formerly constr. with af; in some of 
varies with v0.) 

¢ 893 K. /Lirrep Oros, u. v. § 3 He hefde of oferum 
peodum abeden ttc M. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 2477 Bidde 
of me what pou wolt. 1362 Lancr. 2. 7’. A. 1. 47 He 
asked of hem of whom spac pe lettre. 1382 Wycur J/atz. 
it. 4 Ie .. enquiride of hem, wher Crist shulde be borun. 
1386 Cuauctr Doctor's 1, 197 This cursed luge wolde no 
thyng tarie, Ne heere a word moore of Virginius. a@ 1425 
Cursor M. 6819 (Trin.) Lerne not of him pat is lyere. 1444 
Rolls of Parlt. V. 75/1 Without any suyt of any licence of 
oure Lord Kyng. 1596 Snaks. 1 //ex, /V, v. iv. 23 Lustier 
maintenance then I did looke for Of such an vngrowne 
Warriour. 1610 Heatev St. Aug. Citée of God 93 Sylla 
..demanded helpe of his armie. 1791 Cowrer Aetrred 
Cat 10, I know not where she caught the trick .. Or else she 
learned it of her master. 1821 J. F. Coorer Sy viii, It is 
all that is required of me. 1854 Dickens //ard 7. u. vii, 
You expect too much of your sister. 1859 G, MeERepitH 
R. Feverel xxxiv, I do not beg of you to forgive him now. 

e. After various other vbs. Mostly Oés. 

a@1300 Cursor MM. 10670 To godd pan wasi giuen ar mi 
moder me of bodi hare. 1660 I’. Brooke tr. Le Blancs Trav. 
5 The houses are built of the Moresco modell, with galleries. 

Ll. Afier a sb. Arising from the elision of 


a pple. of some vb. of the foregoing classes. 

¢888 K. AE.rrep Soeth. i. § 1 On Gare tide de Gotan of 
Sciddiu mazzde wid Rontana rice gewin up ahofon. cgoo 
tr. Becda’s Hist. 1. xx. [xxvili.} (1890) 246 ‘wegen biscopas 
of Bretta deode. c1000 /EtrRic Geax. vii. 8 Pa nitenu of 
eallum cinne and of eallum fugelcynne. 1§20 in Licary’s 
Anat. (1888) App. viit. 213 Camme Pereson & Bankes..& 
Showed forthe their Graunte of Kyng Edward ij. 1789 
Burns Wérst/e v, Three noble chieftains, and all of his blood. 
1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 380 Such person as should 
be heir male of the body of the wife at her deatb. 1885 Sir 
R. Baccautay in Law Ref. 10 P. D. 192 There was one 
child of the marriage. ae 

b. esp. in reference to local origin. : 

Here the notion of /rom passes into that of belonging to 

a place, and so becomes identified with sense 47,94: 
IV. Of the source or séavténg-poinl of action, 
emotion, Cle. imnoltve, cause, ground, reason. 

12. Indicating the mental or non-material source 
or spring of action, emotion, etc. + Out of, from, 
as an outcome, expression, or consequence of. 

Esp. in many phrases, treated, when necessary, under tbe 


5-2 


OF. 


sbs., as of one's own accord, of chotve, consequence, course, 
force, goodwill, one's own head, one’s own knowledge, neces- 
silty, one's own good pleasure, purpose, right, one's own 
will; also of courtesy, custom, duty, favour, grace, instinct, 
kind, nature, office, reason, etc. 

‘Lhis connects the notions of origin and cause. 

c888 K. Etreep Foeth. xiii. §x Hit is of his agenre ze- 
cynde, nzs of pinre, ¢897 — Gregory's Past. xxi. 157 Donne 
hie of yflum willan ne gesyngad ac of unwisdome. c 
tr. Beda’s Hist. 1. xvie [xxvit.] (1890) 68 Ponne is hit of 
lufan to donne. @ 1225 Leg. Kath. 1361 pe Keiser kaste his 
heaued as wod mon, of wradde. 1340 Hampote Px. Consc. 
5773 Other werkes noght done of mercy. c¢1400 MAuNDEV. 
(Roxb.) xxix. 131 Godd of his speciall grace herd his 
praier, cx4z5 Lypc. Assembly of Geds 81 Desyryng 
of fauour to haue audyence. c1s20 7revelyan Papers 
(Camden) 135 Contryvyd and ymagyned of malyce and 
dyspleasure. 1541 Kk. Copcanp Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., 
Galyen sayeth of the auctoryte of Ypocras, that [etc.]. 1577 
St. Aug. Manual (Longman) 6 It is of thy goodnes that 
we be made, of thy justice that we be punished, and of thy 
mercy that we be delivered. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. Ixxxv. 
439 Apples of loue grow not of their owne kinde in this 
Countrie. 1581 Mutcaster Posttions xxxix. (1887) 218 If 
some of choice became both diuines, and physicianes. 1624 
Cart. Smitn Virginia u. (Arb.) 370 They..serue him more 
of feare then loue. 1721 St. German's Doctor & Stud. 120 
It seemeth of Reason. /¢id. 313 The Justices of favour will 
most commonly help forth the party. 1776 Trial of Nun- 
docomar 32/1 Did you know of any bond .. of your own 
knowledge? 1849 Macauray //ist. Eng. ix. 11, 433 Lewis 
.. laboured, as if of set purpose, to estrange his Dutch 
friends. 1894 Crockett Kaiders 15, I seized my oars of 
instinct and rowed shorewards. 

b. Of oneself, by one’s own impetus or motion, 
spontaneously, without the instigation or aid of 


another. 

c1000 Ags. Gosf. John viii. 28 Ic ne do nan ping of 
me sylfum. /d/d. xviit. 34 Cwyst pu pis of de sylfum? 
1382 Wyciir You v. 19 The sone may not of him silf do 
ony thing, no but that thing that he schal se the fadir 
doynge. c1400 MaAuNbDEV. (Roxb.) vii. 24 Pe cuntree es 
strang ynogh of pe self. 1542 Unatt Erasm. Apoph. 
152, Whatsoever thyng wer not of it self eivill. 1598 
Cuarman Blinde Begger of Alexandria Wks. 1873 1. 
tr A man that of himselfe Sits downe and bids you wel- 
come to your feast. 1607 ‘TopsEtL Four-/. Beasts (1658) 
67 When an Oxe or Cow in ancient time did dye of them- 
selves. 1621 Be. Mountacu Diéatriéz 503, I speake not of 
my selfe or without booke. 1707 W. Funnewt Voy. round 
World 20 The Goats .. would many of them come of them. 
selves to be milked. a@1774 Gotpsm. Surv. Exp. Philos. 
(1776) I. 106 Matter is of itself entirely passive, incapable of 
moving itself. 1836 CARLYLE Le#. to sister Fenny 16 May, 
I judged that Robert and you were happy enough of your- 
selves for the present. 1886 d thenzuwmt 30 Oct. 561/1 [They] 
therefore can do nothing good of themselves. 

13. Indicating the cause, reason, or ground of an 
action, occurrence, fact, feeling, etc. 

a. After an intrans. vb. (e. g. dze, perish ; savoter, 

smack, smell, taste, ring; etc.) In some of these 


obs, and supplied by zwth, from, at. 
The sense of cause is sometimes weakened into that of tbe 
subject-matter of the action (VIII). 
¢893 K. ALFRED Oreos. 1. iv. § 1 Pt he of dem crzefte 
Pharaone bem cyninge swa leof wurde. 1119-31 O. E. Chron. 
an, 1119 Ford-ferde se eorl Baldewine of Flandran of pam 
wundan pe he..gefeng. 1124-31 /éid. an. 1124 Se man..pe 
nan [god] ne heafde stzerf of hungor. c¢x1z0g5 Lay. 31482 
Heo..menden heom to Pendan Of Oswy pan kinge. ¢1305 
St. Edmund Conf. 394 in £. £. 7. (1862) 81 Of him won. 
dredeeuerech man. ¢131§ SHoREHAM 48 Word that of God 
smaketh. 1470-85 Matory Arthur vin. xii, My moder 
dyed of me. /d¢eed. x. xii, All the forrest rang of the noise. 
1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Litany, All women labouryng 
of chylde. 1697 Drvpen Virg. Georg. 1v. 602 He breath'd of 
Heavn, and look'd above a Man. 1843 Fraser's Mag. 
XXVIII. 277, 1 am dying of fatigue. 1886 Manch. Exam. 
18 Jan.5 5 It savours more of statecraft than of statesmanship, 
+b. After a trans. vb. or its object (e.g. fo 
esteem, praise, thauk, blame, etc.). Obs. (Supplied 


by for, on account of, etc.) 

¢1350 Wl. Palerne 500 Pat perles .. is preised ouer alle, 
Of fairnesse of facion and frely bewes. 1377 LanoL. P. Pl. 
B. vi. 129 We preye .. pat god .. 3elde 20w of 30wre almesse 
pat 3e 3iue vs here. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Gij, Be- 
hynd her bak be mocked her of it. a1533 Lp. Berners 
Huon \xi. 212, 1 thanke you of your courtesye. 1611 Bistr 
Transl. Pref. 3 How can wee excuse ourselues of negligence? 
1613 [see Arrest v.]. 1657 Trapr Comm, Ps. \xvili. 17 
Angels, who are here called, Shinan, of their changeableness. 

14. After an adj. or sb., indicating that which 
causes or gives rise to the quality, feeling, or action. 

a. After an adj. (e.g.dead, sick, weary; ashamed, 

afraid, fearful, glad, joyful, sorry; proud, vain ; 
etc.): Because of, on account of, 

(In OE. with genitive: cf. 30. In Fr. with de.) In some 
of these now ods.: see the words themselves. 

c1200 OrmiN 794 Opre menn unnfewe Well glade & blipe 
sholldenn ben Ec off patt childess come. 1297 R. Giouc. 
(Rolls) 11178 Po were pe porters agrise sore of pulke si3te. 
1426 Lypc. De Guil. Pilgr. 3645 As tho3 ye were In party 
dronken of your wynes. a1450 Ant. de la Tour (1868) 99 
She held her..ashamed of that she had be warned of her 
demaunde and requeste. 1526 Tinpa.e A7adzz. viii. 14 Lyinge 
sicke of afevre, 1535 CovEnDALE Youck iv. 6 And Ionas 
was exceadinge glad of the wyldevyne. 1568 Titney Disc. 
Marriage Bij b, They had nothing to be prowde off. 1610 
Suaks. Temp. v. i. 230 We were dead of sleepe. a 1653 
BINNING Seri. (1743) 607 Would not dyvours and prisoners 
be content of a deliverance? 1715-20 Pore /éiad vi. 105 
Press'd as we are,and sore of former figbt. 184z MacauLay 
Ess, (1848) 1. 321 Sick of inaction. , ; 

b. After a sb. (e. g. azger, grief, joy, thaiks). 


Mostly Oés. (supplied by ox account of, for, at). 


13.. Guy Warw, (A.) 275 Sorwe he makep wip be mest Of | Made, written, painted by. 


68 


Felice pat feir may. c14g0 Merlin 227 Feire lady, with 
goode will, and gramercy of youre seruyse. 1497 Br. ALCock 
Mons Perfect. Biij b, Some in pryde of worde, of garment, 
& of blood. 1895 SHaxs. Yohn 1V. i. 114 You will but make 
it blush, And glow with shame of your proceedings. 1598 
GreENEweY Vacitus, Ann. xi. xii. (1622) 198 For want of 
remedy, and anger of sucha destruction. 1599 Suaks. Much 
Adou.i. 200, I wish him ioy of her. 1611 — Went. 7. v. 
it. 54 Ready to leape out of himselfe, for ioy of his found 
Daughter. 1749 Firtpinc Tom Yones xvi. x, She .. 
wished hin heartily Joy of his new-found Uncle. 1760-72 
H. Brooxe Fool of Qual. (1809) Il. 112 Pouring forth her 
tears .. for grief of having found him in that condition. 
V. Indicating the agezt or doer. 

15. Introducing the agent after a passive verb, 
(The regular word for this is now ly (sense 33), 
which began to come in ¢14003 but of prevailed 
till ¢ 1600, and is still in literary use, as a biblical, 
poetic, or stylistic archaism, or by association with 
other constructions, e.g. ‘on the part of’. In OE. 
less used than from : cl. Ger. vou from, of.) 

The use of cf is most frequent after pa. pples. expressing 
a continued non-physical action (as in adsnived, loved, hated, 
ordained of), or a condition resulting from a definite action 
(as in abanitoned, deserted, forgotten, forsaken of, which 
approach branch II). It is alsooccasional with ppl. adjs. in 
ule, as unseen of, unowned of. Of often shows an approach 
to the subjective genitive: cf. ‘he was chosen of God to 
this work’ with ‘he was the chosen of the electors’. In 
other senses the agent has passed into the cause, as in 
afeard, afraid, frightened, terrified of; or the source or 
origin, as in bor ef, Eng. ef and 4y correspond somewhat 
to F. de and par. 

c893 K. Atrrep Oros. Contents t. x, Hu 1 zbelingas 
wurdon afliemed of Scippium. c¢ 1050 O. E. Chron. an. 924 
(MS. C) A@pelstan wes of Myrcum gecoren to cinge. /d/d. 
an. 1030 Her wes Olaf cing ofslazen..of his agenum folce. 
1154 /did. (Laud MS.), Wel luued of pe kinge and of 
alle gode men. axr2zzg Ancr. R. 48 Ich wolde pet heo 
weren of alle iholden. 13.. A. Adis. 7709 Adam was by- 
swike of Eve. ¢1380 Wrc.ir J} Xs. (1880) 427 pe puple 
trowip betere berto whanne it is seyd of a maistir, c1400 
Maunpev. (1839) xxi, 222 He was cursed of God. ¢ 1440 
Jacob's Vell 230 My preyerys arn no3t berd of god for pe. 
1459 Paston Lett. 1. 441 Sir Thomas shuld a ben there, but 
be Is hurte of an hors. 1548-9 Bk. Com. Prayer 2nd Exhort. 
Communion, I am commaunded of God, especially to moue 
and exhorte you. c1sso Brecon (¢/t/e) The Principles of 
Christen Religion, necessary to be knowen of tbe faythful. 
1558 Goopman (title) How superior powers oght to be 
obeyd of their subiects. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. 
(1586) 13 That the juice that the ground requires be not 
sucked out of thesunne. 1590 Stockwoop Rules Construct. 
32 The relatiue is not alwaies gouerned of the verbe that he 
commeth before. 1600 SHaks. A. V. Z. 11. ii. 361, I have 
been told soof many. 1611 Piste A/a?t.ii. 12 Being warned 
of God in a dreame. — Acts xii. 23 Herod..was eaten of 
wormes. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 152 P3 He is beloved of 
all that behold him. 1725 Pore O:tyss. vu. 34 A wretched 
stranger, and of all unknown! 1847 D. G. Mitcuett Fresh 
Glean. (1851) 232 Otho was not loved of his kinsfolk in his 
home. 1869 FREEMAN WVorw. Cong. III. xii. 222 A wretch 
forsaken of God and man, 1898 Daily News 10 Oct. 6/3 
Everything .. seems to be done of those who govern Spain 
to keep travellers out of that country. 

16. Indicating the doer of something character- 
ized by an adj., as ef was kiud of you (=a kind 
act or thing done by you, on your part) fo help 
him. Used with an adj. and sb., as a cruel act, 
a cunuing trick, a foolish faucy, a good thought, a 
Rind deed, au odd thing; a qualified pa. pple., as 
cleverly inanaged, ill dowe, well done, well thought; 
or an adjective alone, as good, bad, right, wrong, 
wise, foolish; clever, stupid, rude, silly, unkiwd, 
or any adj. by which conduct can be characterized. 

Followed by /e do (something), less frequently that (he) did 
(something), which is the logical subject or object of the 
statement; e.g. I took it kind of him to tell me = I took bis 
telling me as a thing kindly done by him. 

1532 Tinpace £zfos. 73 Is it not a blind thing of the world 
that either they will do no good works, .. or will..have the 
glory tbemselves? c1ggz MarLowe Few of Matta ww. v, 
"Tis a strange thing of that Iew, he lives upon pickled grass- 
hoppers. 1602 SHaxs. //amz, 11. ii, 110 It was a bruite part 
of him, to kill so Capitall a Calfe there. 1668 H. More 
Div. Dial, 1. 383 That's a very odd thing of the men of 
Arcladam. 1733 Tutt Horse-hoetng Husb, 266 Is it not 
very unfair of Equivocus to represent [etc.]? 1760-72 
H. Brooke Fool of Qual, (1809) I. 52 Indeed, it was very 
naughty of him. 1849 F. W. Newman The Soul 104 It was 
not a proud thing of Paul to say, but a simple truth. 1887 
L. Carroit Game of Logic iv. 92 It was most absurd of you 
to offer it! 

17, After a sb., expressing the relation of doer, 
or that of maker or author (= szbjecteve genitive), 

a 1175 Cott. Hout, 217 Penche zie zlc word of him swete. 
a1300 Cursor Al. 24985, I tru in .. vprising o [v.7. of] 
flexs, and lijf widuten end. 1380 Wyciir Sevwe. Sel. Wks. 
II. 197 In pe azenrysyng of just men. 1497 Br. Atcock 
Mons Perfect. Bij, Grete temptacions of y* worlde, the 
flesshe, & the deuyl. @1548 Hatt Chron, Hen. Vilf 253 
As trew as the allegation of him that is burnt in the hande, 
to saye he was cut with a sikle. 1601 Br, W. Bartow Lagle 
& Body (1609) Cj, By the traditions of antiquitie and the 
Definitions of Councels. 1656 Eart Monm. tr. Boccalint, 
Pol. Touchstone (1674) 262 The general ransacking of the 
Vice Roys. 1659 B. Harris Parivals fron Age 13 The 
conquest of the Romans over them was more sure. 1754 
Suertock Dése. (1755) I. viii. 247 The Evidence of the 
Spirit is not any secret Inspiration, 1856 Froupe ///st. 
Exg. (1858) I. tii. 269 He had the secret approbation of his 
prince. 

b. Indicating the maker or author of a work: 
Often expressed by the 


OF. 


possessive case, as ‘The tragedies of Shakspere’, 
‘Shakspere’s tragedies’, or by a combination of 
this with the partitive of (44), as ‘a sonata of 
Beethoven’s’. 

1382 Wyciir Side (heading), Heere bigynnith the epystle 
of saynt Jerom preest of alle the bokes of Goddis storye, 
— Prov.i.1 ‘Vhe parablis of Salamon. /d/d. xxxi. 1 ‘The 
wrdis of Lamuel, the king. 1576 FLeminc Panofl, Epist. 
398 ‘The Epistles of Seneca are full of Philosophie. 1822 
JEFFERSON IV riz. (1830) IV. 175 ‘Vhe letter of the applicant. 
1830 D'Israei Chas, /, III. vi. g2 There exist no auto- 
graphs of Charles, except some letters. 1871 Hawes A/usic 
& Alor. (1874) 57 A movement of Beethoven. 1885 Sat. 
Rev. 29 Aug. 3c0 ‘I'he Cornish Ballads of the Rev. R. S. 
Hawker. fot’. The Iliad of Homer, the “neid of Virgil. 
The ‘Holy Family’ of Rubens, the landscapes of Claude 
Lorraine. The phonograph of Edison, the kaleidoscope of 
Brewster. 

VI. Indicating scazs or instrument. 

+18. Indicating that by means of or with which 
something isdoné, Ods.or dal. (Nowusually wth.) 

¢897 K. AEtFRED Gregory's Past. xxxvi 248 Dylzs fremde 
men weorden Zefylled of dinum geswince. cgoo tr. Beda's 
Hist. 1. xvi. (xxvit.] (1890) 76 Paette bare menniscan gecynde 
of zlmehteges Godes gefe zehealden was. c1000 St. Andrew, 
etc. (1852) 28 He of v. hlafon and of twam fixum fif 
pusend manna gefylde. c1175 Lamé, Hom. 139 Sunnendei 
weren engles makede of godes mude. 13.. E. £, Addit. P. 
RB. 1277 Pe gredirne & pe goblotes garnyst of syluer. ¢1386 
Cuaucer Aut.’s T. 1033 ‘Vhe circuit a myle was aboute 
Walled of stoon. ¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) viii. 32 Whare 
Moyses strake on be stone with his 3erde, and it ran of 
water. /6fd, (1839) xii. 132 Rennynge of mylk and hony. 
1477 Caxton Fason 17 In makyng reed hys swerd of the 
bloode of the Esclauon king. ¢1489 — Sonnes of Aymon 
xvi. 374 So I defended me of all my power. 155x Rozinson 
tr. Alore's Utop. u. v. (1895) 165 They begin euerye dynner 
and supper of reading sumthing that perteineth to good 
maners and vertue. 1652 Evetyn J/es. 6 Mar., A chariot 
canopied of black velvet. 1824 Miss Ferrizr /nherit, 
xxvil, It was pouring of rain, 

b. Indicating that on which any one lives, feeds, 


etc. 96s. or arch. (Now usually 07.) 

a1420 Hoccteve De Keg. Princ. 1193, I lyue of almesse. 
1533 Gau Richt Vay 93 Lat wsz noth Iiff of okir or be ony 
falsait. 1581 Savite Yacrtus, /1ést. w.\x. (1591) 214 Feeding 
of branches and sprigges. 1588 J. UpaLi Drotrephes (Arb) 
8 Euerie man muste liue of his trade. 1613 Purcnas Pel 
grimage (1614) 540 ‘They live of bread made of pitb of trees, 
41718 Pesn Maxims Wks. 1726 1. 825 [The covetous man] 
lives of the Offal. 1896 Mrs. Carryn Quaker Grandmother 
43 He hobnobbed with soldiers, and was nourished of carnage. 


+19. After an adj., indicating that with which 
anything is filled, zwebued, coloured, etc. Obs. (exe. 
after fz//, which perh. does not belong here.) 

1137-54 O. E. Chron. an. 1137 And fylden pe land ful of 
castles. ¢1430 Syv Gener. (Roxb.) 4098 The ground of 
bloode was al wete. c1450 Alerdin 155 Tbe water was all 
reade of blode. 1450-1530 J/ys7. our Ladye 243 Hys face 
made redde of the blode, 

VII. Indicating the material or substance of 

which anything is made or conststs. 

20. After verbs signifying to make, to be made, 
to consist, to be. Hence such fig. phrases as fo 
make a fool of, to make much of, make the best of, 


etc.: see MAKE, ete. 

¢ 893 K. AELFrep Oros. iv. xiii, § 1 Hie worhton sume of 
seolfre, sume of treowum. a 1000 Cazdmon's Gex. 365 Adam 
.. be wes of eorpan geworht. cxrz00 Ormin 11081 He 
wrobhte win Off waterr purrh hiss mahhte. cx1z0s5 Lay. 
17180 Pat weorc is of stane. @ 1300CursorJ/, 21315 Pe first 
hts greff of irin was, Pe totper o paim was wroght o [v. 7. 
of] bras. ¢1386 Cuaucer Ant.’s 7. 2184 ‘lo meken vertu 
of necessitee. c¢1400 Sowdone Bab. 129 ‘The sailes were of 
rede Sendelle. 1565 [see Consist z 7]. 1590 Spenser /. Q. 
. vii. 17 Of wbich the matter of his huge desire..be did 
compound. 1601 SHaxs. 7ived. V. 1. ii. 14 Will you makean 
Asse o’ me? x61 BipLe Fob vi. 12 Is my flesb of brasse? 
1667 Mitton P. Z. 1. 258 When great things of small..We 
can create. 1769 De Foe’s Tour Gt. Brit. 11. vii. 412 The 
Pulpit is old,and of Stone. 1846 M¢Cuttocn Brit. Empire 
(1854) I. 623 The houses. .are built of brick. 1859 Sara Gas- 
light & D. xxviii, 325 They..make mucb of one anotber. 

b, Expressing transformation from a former 
condition. avch. (Vhis has also affinities with 3.) 
cgoo tr. Bzeda's Hist. 1. vii. (1890) 38 Da was bes man 
durh Godes zyfe of ehtore geworden sodfestnesse freond. 
1526 Tinpace /feé. xi. 34 Off [Gr. azo, L. de] weake were 
made stronge, wexed valiant in fyght. 1548 E. CourTENnay 
tr. Paleario’s Benefit Christ’s Death iv. (1855) 121 God 
.. hath made us of enemies most dear children. 1590 
Spenser F.Q. 1. xii. 86 Streight of beasts tbey comely, men 
became. 1666 Soutu Serm., Titus ii. 15 (1715) 1. 207 When 
Sampson's Eyes were out, of a Publick Magistrate, he was 
made a Publick Sport. @ 1680 CHArNock 4 #t7i0. God (1834) 
I. 430 Of angry he becomes appeased. 1814 Cary Daunte, 
Paradise xxx1. 75 Of slave Thou hast to freedom brought 
me. 1846 MANNING Sern. (1848) I]. i. 8 Our bumanity 
needed to be strengthened and hallowed; of fleshly, to be 
again made spiritual. 

21. After a sb., of connects the material immedi- 
ately with the thing. (Also commonly expressed by 
a preceding adj. or the sb. used attrib. e.g. ‘a floor 
of wood or tiles’, ‘a wooden or tile floor’.) 

c1000 Caedmon's Daniel 175 Pere burge weard Anne 
manlican..Gyld of golde gumum arzrde. c1000 Ags. Gosp. 
Matt, iii. 4 Se Iohannes .. heefde reaf of olfenda hzrum. 
¢1z05 Lay. 30805 Anne ring of rede golde. 1377 Lanct. 
P. Pl, B. Prol. 168 To bugge a belle of brasse, or of brizte 
syluer. ¢ 1430 wo Cookery-bks. 7 Fride Creme of 
Almaundys. 1555 in Burgon Life Gresham (1839) 1. 189 A 
case of black leather. 1632 Mitton L'Allegrvo 21 There on 
Beds of Violets blew. 1634 Six T. Hersert Trav, 92 A 
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Carravans-raw of white free stone, and the first building of 
that materiall I saw in those parts. 1760 Gotpsm. Cit. IV. 
xxxix. 28 He sent mea very fine present of duck-egzs. 1895 
Patt Matt G. 10 Oct. 2/1 A kind of whip of three flaps of 
leather. .1/od. A bridge of boats. A floor of wood or tiles. 
A house of cards. : ae 

22. After a collective term, a quantitative or 
numeral word, or the name of anything having 
eomponent parts, of introduces the substance or 
elements of whieh this consists. [= OF. genitive.] 

¢1z00 Ormis 170 He shall turrnenn mikell floce Off piss 
ludissken peode. «1205 Lay. 3:6 Heo funden ane heorde 
Of heorten. /6%¢. 23434 Ten bundred punde Of seoluer and 
of golde. ¢1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xi. 151 Sadoyne .. 
lefie wythin his cyte..foure thousand of goode knyghtes. 
3497 Be. Atgock Mons ['erféect. Ciij, By a longe tracte of 
lyme. 1535 Srewart Cron. Scot. 11. 709 Within les space 
nor tua or thre of 3eir. a@ 1548 Hatt Chron, Edw, /V 
227 b, A pece of Crymosen Velvet.  /bzd., //en. VI 135 
With bagges of money, or chestes of plate. 1623 Goucr 
Serm. Ext. Gods Provid. § 15 A masse of ancient heresies. 
1657 R. Licos Barbadoes (1673) 54 A family of a dozen 

ersons, 1786 W. Tomson MWatson's Philip 11} (1839) 353 

Vith a Spanish army .. of thirty thousand men. 1849 
Macavutay //rst. Eng. v. 1. 533 A reward of five hundred 
pistoles. 1896 Law Times Kep. UXXIILI. 6145/1 A distance 
of over 700 yards. 

b. After class, order, genus, species, kind, sort, 
manner, ete. See these words. 

1382- [see Kinp sé. 14]. 1602 Carew Cornwall (1811) 63 
Of wheat there are two sorts. 1698 Fryer Acc. #. /ndia & 
FP. 344 All manner of Hairs. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. //ist. (1776) 
V. 312 Of the .. eagle, there are but few species. 1870 
ANDERSON JWissions Amer. Bd. 11. xi. 80 It was a sort of 
travelling school. 

23. Of eonneets two sbs. of which the former 
denotes the elass of whieh the latter is a partienlar 
example ; or, of which the former is a eonnotative 
and the latter a denotative term (= genitive of 
definition). 

Often passing tnto grammatical apposition, e.g. the River 
Thames, formerly ‘the Riverof Thames’; the cityof Rome, 
OE. Rome-burh: cf. L. uxbs Roma, urbs Buthroti. 

1123-31 O. £, Chron. an. 1123 Forbearn eal! meast se burh 
of Lincolne. ¢1175 Lautd. Hom, 89 Widinne pere buruh 
of icrusalem. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 2827 Pe lond of 
armore. 1340 Ayend. 45 Pe gemenes of des and of tables. 
1432-50 tr. //zgden (Rolls) I. 93 The floode of ‘Tigris. 1530 
Patscr. 319/2 Of the colowre of scarlet. a1548 Hatt 
Chron, Hen. Vi? 3b, Within the cytie of London. 1556 
Rosinson tr. A/ure's Utop. 11. (Arb.) 77 arg., In the riuer 
of Thamys. 1593 Suaxs. Rich. //, t. iii. 166 This fraile 
sepulchre of our flesh. @ 1661 Futcer Worthies (1840) II. 
518 He was brought into the barn of the grave. 1749 
“Fiecpinc Zo Fones 1. viii, The monthof November. 1854 
De Quincey Autobiog. Sk. 11. Coleridge 176 In the novel 
of Edmund Oliver’, written by Crates Lloyd. 186: M. 
Pattison £ss. (1889) I. 44 The free towns of Liibeck, 
Bremen, and Hamburg. A/od. ‘The name of John. ‘The 
Isle of Wight. The peninsula of Spain and Portugal. ‘The 
hour of eleven. The action of running. The vice of 
drunkenness. ‘The fact of your meeting him. ‘he circum. 
Stance of there being no one near. A state of rest, 


24. Between two sbs in sense-apposition. 
@. in the sense ‘in the person of; in respect of 


being, to be, for’. arch. 

‘The leading sb. is the foriner, of the qualification of which 
the phrase introduced by of constitutes a limitation; thus 
“he was the greatest traveller of a prince ’, i.e. the greatest 
traveller in the person of a prince, or so far as princes are 
concerned. ‘he sense often merges on that of the partitive 
genitive, 42. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur wt. xv, He was a ryght good 
knyght of a yonge nan, /d/d. xxi. xiii, he trewest louer 
of a synful nian that euer loued woman. 1599 IlakctuytT 
Voy. Il, The king [is] a very good man of a Moore king. 
1697 Drvpen ing? (1721) I. Life 46 Carsar..the greatest 
‘Traveller, of a Prince, that had ever been. 1748 CHEesTERF. 
Lett. (1792) LL. clxxii. 137 Allowed to be the best scholar of 
a gentleman in England. 1871 R. Evtis Catudlus xlix. 1 
Greatest speaker of any born a Roman, Marcus Tullius. 

b. in the sense ‘in the form of’. 

The leading sb. is the latter, to which the prec. sb. with of 
stands as a qualification, equivalent to an adj.; thus ‘that 
fool of a man‘ = that foolish man, that man who deserves to 
be called ‘fool’; ‘that beast of a place’= that beastly place. 

@ 1450 Kut. de fa Tour (1863) 38 Here is a faire body of a 
woinan. 1599 Nasne Lenten Stuffe 57 Soine euill spirit of 
an heretique it is. 1663 But.er Add. 1. ili. 337 “Twas 
@ strange riddle of a lady. 1683 Evetyn Jew. 5 Dec., 
That monster of a nan, hora oward of Escrick. 1769 
Bicxerstarre Dr. Last in his Chariot m. ix,O! devil of 
a help-mate, have I found you out? 1849 Tnackeray 
Pendennis \xi, Vhat scamp of a husband of hers, A/od. An 
angel of a woman. A gein of a poem. A duck of a hat 
(collog.). 

+ 25. Indicating a person in whom one has, finds, 
or loses something: =: in the person of. Ods. (sup- 
plied by 77). 

1470-85 Matory Arthur xv. vi, Thow hast not thy pyere 
ae of ony erthely synful man. 1496-7 Pluntpton Corr. 
122 Ye have @ great treasour of Mr, Gascoyne. 1523 Lp. 
Berxers Frofss. 1. 631 'Vhe towne of Gaunie hath lost of 
hym a right valyant man. 160z Suaxs. Ad/'s Well1.i.7 

ou shall find of the King a husband Madame, you sir 
a father. /d/d. 1. ii. 65 You haue wonne A wife of me. 
{bid. v, iii, 1 We lost a Lewell of her. 1651 C. CartWRiGHT 
Cert. Relig. 1. 2 It may be your Lordsltip hopes to meet 
with a weaker Disputant of me. 1760-72 H. Brooke Foot 
oY Qual, (1809) II. 153 We shall have a heavy loss of our 

tiend Ned. 1820 Byron I’és. 1V. 347 A precious repre- 
sentative I must have had of him. 

b. Of things, as in ‘to have a bad time of it’. 

_ Of #t appears orig. to mean ‘consisting of’ or ‘comprised 
in’ the fact or circumstance referred to. 
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1643 Trappe Comm. Gen. xxxii.31 Our Captain hadabloody | fortuned of this adventure. 
1670 R. Montacu in Bucclench ALYS. (Hist. | Grarton Chron. 11. 213 Thus it befell of this..enterprise. 


victory of it. 
MSS. Comm.) I. 485 Conte de Grammont has had a trouble. 
some journey of it. 274: RicHarpson Pamela II, 32 What 
a fine Time a Person..would have of tt. 1872 Ruskin 
Fors Clav. xv. 3 Living quite as hard a life of it. A/od, 
You will bave a bad quarter of an hour of it, I assure you. 

VIII. Indicating the sedject-matter of thought, 
feeling, or action, i.e. that about which it is 
exercised. 

26. In sense : Coneerning, about, with regard to, 
in reference to. After verbs, substantives, and 
adjectives. 

a. After intransitive verbs ; esp. those of learning, 
knowing, thinking, and expressing thought, as ear, 
read, know, think, dream, judge, tell, relate, write, 
and the like. Insubject-headings, titles of chapters, 
etc., often without a vb. as ‘Of Snakes in Ieeland’; 
here, of is now often omitted. To these may be 
added such as joy, complain, doubt, despatr, etc., 
whieh are elosely akin to IX. 

Rare in OE. (which commonly used 4¢, or with some vbs. 
the genitive); but of occurs after secgax to tell, and in late 
OE. after sprecan to speak. 

c tr, Beda's /Hist, Pref. ti. (1890) 2 Swydost he me sa:de 
of Peodores zemynde. 1129-31 OU. £. Chron. an. 1129 And 
bar scolden sprecon of ealle Godes rilttes. a@1175 Coét. 
/fom. 217 Pat we hine lufie and of him sina3e and spece. 
¢ 1200 Ormin Ded. 162-71 All wrohht and writenn uppo boc 
Off Cristess firste come, Off hu sop Godd wass wurrpenn 
inann..And off patt he shall cumenn efft To demenn alle 
pede. 21300 Cursor MJ. 24738 (Cott.) Pat imai of hir louuing 
rede. 13.. /bid. 5495 heading (Gint.), Of moyses nou wilt 
tell. ¢ 1325 [see Doust 7.). ¢ 1435 Lorn. Portugal 587 Leve 
we now of Torrent there, And speke we of thys squyer 
more, (6d, 1104 Listonyth, lordis, of a chaunce. 31444 Nolfs 
of Partt, V.110/2 Toenquere, here,and determyne of Office. 
¢ 1540 tr. Pol. Verg, Eng. /Hist. (Camden No. ey 56 The Bur- 
goignions & Frenchemen begonne 10 treate of trewce. 1542 
Uvary Lrasm. Apoph. 85 b, Of these games is afore men- 
cioned. rgg0Srenser /. QO. c Introd. 1 [To] sing of Knights 
and Ladies gentle deeds. a1sgz GREENE Yas. /V, WwW. ii, 
Understanding of your walking forth. 1607 Torsete Four. 
Beasts (1658) 2 Of the Ape. /éfd. 242 Of the disposition of 
Horses in general, 1658 Rowiann tr. Aloufet's Theat. ins. 
1. ti, Of the Politick, Ethick, and Oeconomick virtues of 
Bees. 1667 Mttton /?. £.1.1 Of Mans First Disobedience 
..Sing Heav'nly Muse. 1697 Drvpen Mirgrl’s Georg. i. 
819 The learned Leaches. .shake their Heads, desponding 
of their Ari. 1709 Strvee Ann. Ref. |. xlix. 498 All these 
bill, were then referred to conimittees to consider of them. 
1816 J. Witson Crty of Plague 1 i, 200 Father, judge 
kindly of us, 1818 Moore Fndge Fam. Paris iii.1 You may 
talk of your writing and reading. 2855 Browninc Women 
4 Roses i, | dream of a red-rose tree. 1863 De Morcan in 
Fr. Matter to Spirit Vref. 8 Far more useful than he 
knows of, though not exactly in the way he thinks of. 1874 
Mickcetuwaite Par. Churches § x1, Of Lecterns. 1895 Book. 
man Oct. 12/2 He was disposed to think very well of it. 

b. After trans. vbs. and their objects; e.g. after 
the trans. eonstiuetion of hear, ell, read, ete. (see 
a), and after sueh as 7xform, admonish, advise, etc. 

(These blend with 2g b.) 

¢ 893 K. /Ecrrep O7os. 1. i. § 15 Fela spella him sadon pa 
Leormas..of ba:mlandum be ymb hie utan wron, 1127-31 
O. 4. Chron, an. 1127 Of his utgang ne cunne we iett oht 
seggon. a1225 der. R.54 Uor to warnie wummen of hore 
fol eien. arzs0 Ow! & Night. 9 Either seide of otheres 
custe Vhat alre-worste that hi wuste. 1320 Cast, Love 

73 Thow owest not to here Mercy Of noo bone that she 
penecheth the. 1340-70 A/ex. & Dind. 66, | hane founde 3ou 
folk faipful of speche Me to lere of jour lif. 1444 Rolls of 
Partt. VY. 112/2 Warn the maister..of the saide covenaunt. 
1sz5 Lp. Bernens froiss. 11. cxxix. [cxxv.] 366 Men.. well 
enstructed of your busynesse, 1526 ‘Vinpate John xviii. 34 
Did other tell ytt the of me? 1653 Watton Angler vin. 
164 The like I have known of one that has almos watched 
his Pond. 1654-66 Eart Orrery /eartlten. (1676) 650, I 
first acquainted her of the danger. 1861 M. Pattison Ess. 
(1889) I, 36 ‘Io observe the young prince, and to inform him- 
self of his character. /od. Have you heard any news of 
the travellers? ‘Io inform his friends of the result. 

ce. With other vbs. or phrases. 

1129-31 O. E. Chron. an. 1129 Pa weord hit eall of earce- 
decnes wifes and of preostes wifes. ¢ 1330 RK. BRunNne 
Chron. Wace (Rolls) 4584 Ile dred hym of his tresour. ¢ 1380 
Wycuir Ws. (1830) 75 Pus it sionaik of mannuscurs, ¢ 1450 
tr. De Jmitatione u. v, Yf pou kepe silence of opir men, & 
specialy beholde piself. ¢1470 Henry /Vallace 1. 166 King 
Herodis part that playit..Off zong childer that thai befor 
thaim fand. 1579 Vurxe /eskins' Parl. 495 Maister 
Heskins..tryfieth off the nearnesse of the bloud of Christe, 
which hee layeth wee denye. c1ggo MaRLOWE Faust. vi, 
Examine them of their several nantes, 1655 STANLEY //ist. 
Philos, (4701) 2/1 Of this Colony see Ierodotus, Strabo, and 
“Elian, 1680-90 Tnmece £ss. //ealth Wks, 1731 1. 272 Of 
the first I find no Dispute. @1770 Jortin Sev. (1771) IV.i. 
6 We need not suppose of him that he prayed against riches. 
1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamips i. § 2.9 To enter into dispute of 
all the various objections, 

td. After do. Obs. (Now with: ef. VI.) 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 7106 Of be croune of engelond he 
nuste wat best do. a1z300 Cursor A/. 19040 Pai sald pam 
and pe pris laght, Be-for pe apostels fete 1t broght, Par-of to 
do quat paim god thoght. ¢1386 Cuaucer Alelib. P 67 
(Harl. MS.) To knowen what schulde be doon of [so Canbr. 
& Petw. MSS.; other 4 AISS. with) hir persone. c 1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymon i. 26 We..shalle doo of hym that 
he troweth to doo of me. c¢rso00 Afefusine 353 Here ben 
your enemyes as prysonners, doo of them your playsyr. 
1566 in Peacock Lung. Ch. Furniture (1866) 32 What was 
done of them we knowe not. 

e. After decome ; formerly also defall, fortune, etc. 

1440 Tundate 18, I will 30u telle how it befell banne..of 
a ryche monne. 1523 Lp. Bexners Frozss. 1. 774 Thus it 


OF. 


- [see BEComE 4]. 1568 

27. After sbs. Obs. or arch. 

13375 Cursor Al. 755 (Fairf.) How adam brake goddis 
comandement of the appil. c1rgo0o Kom. Rose 5661 That 
may these clerkis seyn and seye In Boice of Consolacioun. 
1551 Rosinson tr. J/ore's Usop. title-p., A fruteful and 
pleasaunt worke of the beste state of a publyque weale. 
1611 Ricu Honest. Age (1844) 77, | remember a pretty iest 
of Tobacco, 1684 Hacke Co//, Voy. 1. 7 We concluded the 
discoursing of Women at Sea was very unlucky. 1688 
Penton Guard, /ustr, (1897) 15 Reade Barrow of Charity. 
1711 Appison Sfect, No. 47 #1 Mr. Hobbs, in his Discourse 
of Human Nature. a1715 Burnet Own Time (1823) 1. 4x 
The court judged the paper to be seditious, and to be a lie 
of the king and his government. 

28. Aiter adjs. 

¢ 1489 Caxton Sounes of Aymoni. 30, | ain moche wrothe 
and sory of inyson Lohyer. 1548 Upatt, etc. Avasm. Par. 
dicts 24 They. were afraied of themselues, lest they..should 
be stoned. 1615 Beowett J/olam. Jap. 1. § 113, When | 
do see man..without any crosse at all,,.I am afraid of him 

= concerning him]. 1886 Sir N. Linptey in Law Kef. 32 
Chance. Div, 28 The same observations are true of all other 
contracts similarly circumstanced, 

IX. Representing an original genitive dependent 
ona verb or adjective. 

Many vbs. and adjs. in OE. were followed by a genitive 
case as an object or complement. In Latin, also, many 
adjs. and some vbs. were construed with a genitive, repre- 
sented in French by de. These are represented in Middle 
and Mod. English by construction with ef Such of these 
as now attach themselves closely in sense to one or other of 
the preceding branches, have been there mentioned; but 
there remain many verbs and adjs. after which o/has hardly 
more than a constructional force, or in which it does not 
clearly fall under any of those branches. Many of these 
come close in sense to branch VIII, while others, esp. the 
adjs., often approach or coincide with the objective genitive 
He branch X. It is convenient therefore to consider them 

ere. 


29. In the construction of verbs. 

a. After intrans. vbs. Many of these in OF. 
took the genitive, and are found with of in Middle 
and Early Modern English, but this is now rare, 
except where of falls in sense under one of the 
branehes already treated; instanees are fo rveck, 
repent, rue, beware (orig. be ware) of. Verbs of 
sense, e.g. feel, smell, taste, touch (still with of in 
dial. or vulgar use), verbs of asking, as asé, 
beseech, demand, desire, entreat, and others, e.g. 
distinguish, esteem, forget, like, setze, formeily 
eonstrued with o/, now take a simple objeet ; some, 
as accept, admit, allow, approve, concetve, recollect, 
remember, still have both eonstructions; with 
others, as hope, look, thirst, wait, etc., of has been 


displaced by for or some other preposition. 

1340-70 Adc.r. §& Dind. 868 No {= ne] like no lud of his 
lupur fare. ¢1380 Wyctir Sef. Wks. 111. 361 Pe assoilyng 
servep of nou3t. ¢ 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 5287 ‘l'o pray 
to god and saynt cuthbert Of help. 1523 Lp. Berners 
Froiss. 1. 447 They feared of a siege to be layed to them. 
argss Riptey Priwous Lament, (1568) D viij b, To fele the 
smarte, and to fele of the whyp. 1568 E. Titney Dise. 
Marriage Av, Some liked well of carding and dicing, some 
of dauncing, and other some of chestes. 1575 Apr. Parker 
Corr, (Parker Soc.) 477 As for the earthquake, I heard not of 
it, nor it was not felt of here. 1576 WHetstonr Life 
Gascoigne xli, Death waites of no man's will. 1624 Capt. 
Situ Virginia 1. 62 We had ranged vp and downe.. 
looking of stones, herbs, and springs. @ 1628 Preston A/t, 
Ebal (1638) 42 It is not any..niggardly kinde..that hee will 
like of. 31660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 83 Two 
Portuguais ships..seized of the Haven. 1719 De For 
Crusoe 1. iv, She went to it, smelled of it, and ate it. 1852 
R. S. Surtees Sfonge's SP. Tour xvi. 81 Don't wait of me, 
my dear Mr. Sponge. .don't wait of me, pray. 1867 Dickens 
& W. Cotuins Vo Thoroughfare v, When I felt of his heart, 
there was no beat. 1888 Bryce Amer. Commw.1. xiv. 194 
Resolutions which perhaps no single member in his heart 
approves of. ; 

b. After transitive vbs., the seeondary or thing- 
object is often introduced by of representing an 
original genitive. Such are éalk, cheat, defraud, 
disappoint, frustrate; accuse, arrest, blame, convict, 
suspect possess, seize (a person of); avatl, bethink 
(oneself of) ; also with impersonal vbs. as 7¢ repents 
me of; and formerly with asé4, deg, besecch, thank 


(a person of ), ete. 

€1200- [see BetHINK]. 1362 Lanct. ?. Pf. A. v. 227 Bidde 
god of grace. a1375 Yosepl Arim. 561 He bi-sou3zte him 
of grace, 1483 Caxton G. de fa Tour M iv, She made hym 
to be serued of grete plenty of good and delicate mete». 
a@1gss Latimer Serv. & Kem, (1845)174 He came.. desiring 
him of help. 1581 Savire Vacttus, f/ist, i. ii. (1591) 114 
To furnish them of men, horses and money. 1590 SPENSER 

> Q. u. ix. 42 Of pardon I you pray. 1635 Laup HAs. 
(1860) VII. 182 ‘Vhat Ireland should serve itself first of its 
own land. 1737 Winston Fosep/ins, Hist. m, v. § t Providing 
themselves Cran houshold servants. 1820 Hazurtr Lect. 
Dram, Lit, 28 Shakespear .. availed himself of the old 
Chronicles. 1844 Acs. SmitH Adz. A/r. Ledbury iil. (1886) 
11 Our two friends bethought themselves of trying to catch 
a little slumber. 

ce. In many verbal phrases, as ¢o have the 

advantage of, also formerly in ¢o have compassion, 
mercy, pity of, to keep watch, demand ot do justice of 
(= on), have the victory of (= over). ee 

a12z40 Lofsong in Cott, //om. 209 Haue mercr of tne. 


¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) ii. 5 When any man had pe victory 
ernie enmy. ¢1420 Cliron. Vilod, si. 489 Haue pyte of me. 


OF. 


¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aynton xiv. 341 We shall doo ius- 
tyce of kyng yon. 1523 Lp. Berxers Froiss. 1. xvil. 18 
That the archers shulde haue noo vauntage of hym. 1737 
Wuiston Joschhus, Antig. u. vi. §8 Take pity of his old 
age. @1774 Gotpsm. J//ist. Greece I. 312 ‘Vhose were in- 
timidated who demanded justice of the murderers. 1891 
Scribner's Mag. Sept. 279/2 The traveller must keep watch 
of his clothes. 

30. In the construction of adjectives. Besides 
those mentioned under the preceding divisions, 
many adjs. are construed with of and an object; the 
following are representatives of some of the chief 
groups: fradtful, prolific,ominous, redolent; liberal, 
lavish, prodigal, scant, short, sparing; capable, 
zncapable, susceptible; worthy, unworthy, guilty, 
guiltless, innocent; certain, uncertain, confident, 
difident, doubtful, sure; aware, conscious, uncon- 
Scious, tgnorant, sensible, insensible; careful, care- 
less, forgetful, heedful, heedless, hopeful, hopeless, 
mindful, unmindful, reckless, regardless, thought- 
less, neglectful, negligent, observant, watchful: 
ambitious, desirous, eager, emulous, enamoured, 
envious, fond, greedy, jealous, studtous, suspicious ; 
adisdainful, indulgent, patient, impatient; those in 
-ive, 28 apprehensive, communicalive, descriptive, 
destructive, expressive, tndtcative, productive; and 
some in -2c, as characteristic, symbolic. 

Many of these involve a substantive, which may be con- 
sidered as the subject of the genitive relation; e.g. hopeful 
of, having hope of, exzyous of, having envy of, etc. ; others 
are verbal derivatives, and are closely akin to the objective- 
genitive group X, e.g. expressive of = that expresses. 

@ 1225 {see Guitty]. 1382 Wyciir Ps. xxxix. 18 {xl. 17] The 
Lord is bisi of me. c 1450 Werdin 32 He that wende to be siker 
of me hath failed. c¢1489 Caxton Blancharidyn x\vii. 180 
They sholde neuer be consentyng of that infydelyte and 
grete trayson. 1535 CoveRDALE J/a?¢t. x. ro The workman is 
worthy of his meate. @1548 Hatt Chron., Edw. /V 211 For 
suche thynges as wee se before our tyes, we be well ware of. 
1567 Marcet Gr. Forest 85 He is of good memorie and long 
mindfull of a good tourne. 1687 A. Lovett tr. Bergerac’s 
Com. Hist. Sun 2, | was impatient of seeing him. 1697 
Dryven Virg, Georg. 11. 83 The Generous Youth. .studious 
of the Prize. /dz¢. 1v. 796 Four Heifars..all unknowing of 
the Yoke, 21715 Burnet Ow Time (1823) 1.572 ‘hey were 
very. .oppressive..of those of the other side. 1755 Dopp- 
ripDGe f/yimn, ‘Ve servants of the Lord’ i, Observant of 
his heavenly word. 1820 Lamp Eda Ser. 1. Christ's Hos- 
ital, 1 am constitutionally susceptible of noises. 1820 
Broderip & Bingham's Rep. 1. 433 It is conclusive of tbe 
facts stated in it. 1873 Browninc Red Cott. Ni-cap 143 
Symbolic of the place and people too, 

X. Expressing the relation of the olyective 

genitive. 

31. After a vbl. sb. in -zzg. 

When the vbl. sb. is preceded by ¢4e or other determinative 
word, of is still used (a.) ; otherwise the form in -¢ug is treated 
as a gerund taking a direct object without of; but the form 
with o/is still in archaic and dial. use (b.). See -1nG 1. 

a. a 1240 (fit/e) Pe Wohunge of ure Lauerd. 1382 Wvctir 
Gen. xiv.17 The Kyng of Sodom 3ede out into the a3engoyng 
of him. 1§51 Ropinson tr. Aore's Utop. ut. (Arb.) 150 For 
the auoydinge of strife. @1631 Donne Sern. IV. xcii. 171 
Not the Clothing nor Feeding of Christ but the housing of 
him. 1642 Rocers Maaman 128 The robbing of the church 
for the saving of some mony. 1712 Apptson Sfect. No. 291 
» 2 Any.. Notions and Observations which he has made in 
his reading of the Poets. 1824 Dispin Libr. Comp. p. i, 
The imparting of a moral feeling. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps 
3 To enter into any curious or special questioning of tbe 
hindrances. 

b. c1340 Hamrotr Prose Tr. 11 Here is forboden vn- 
ryghtwyse hurtynge of any persone. 1523 Lp. Brerners 
Froiss. \.cxxvi.152 The Englysshmen departed without wyn- 
ning of any thynge. c1gss Harpsrietp Divorce Hen. VIL 
(Camden) 84 For avoiding of prolixity. 1642 RoGEers 
Naantan 451 Rebuked for greeving of God. a@1687 Petty 
Pol. Arith. v. (1691) 88 The Burthen of protecting of them 
all, must lye upon the chief Kingdom England. @1715 

3URNET Own Time (1823) 1. 340 His fear of the danger the 
king was in by the duke’s having of guards. 1750 Pattock 
P. Wilkins (1884) I. 159, I can't help loving of you heartily 
for it. a@1800 T. Bettamy Beggar Boy (1801) Il. 187 By 
stealing of children. 1874 Ruskin fors Clav. xviii. 278 
We must cease throwing of stones either at saints or 
squirrels. 1875 DAsent Iikings 1. 272 He that owned to 
burning of churches in the West. 

32. After what was formerly a verbal sb. governed 
by 2 or a, but is now identified with a present 
participle. The use of of is now aval. or vulgar. 

[1523 Lo. Berners Frofss. I. 116 He was thre dayes a 
landyng of all his prouisyon. 1534 Tinpace A/a?t.ix. 9 He 
sawe a man syt a receauynge of custome. 1580 Lyty 
Euphues (Arb.) 367 Camilla, whome he founde in gathering 
of flowers, 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 1. 15 She is .. a taking of 
her last farewel of her Country.] 

1563-87 Foxr A. & AZ. (1631) III. xii. 897/1 Hee found the 
Bishop basting of himselfe against a great fire. 1593 7 e//- 
Troth's N. ¥. Gift 4 Who was making faste of the brand 
gates. 1607 SHAKS. 77207 V. i. 188 Why, I was writing of 
inyepitaph. 1666 Pepys Diary 19 Mar., They being altering 
of the stage. 1694 Ecuarn tr. Plautus 178 I'll go see what 
the merchant .. 1s doing of. 1749 Lapy M. W. Montacu 
Let. to C’tess Bute 20 Aug., If ever you catch her stealing 
of sweetineats. 


33. After a noun of action. 

1135 O. E. Chron., God man he wes, and micel wie wes of 
him. ¢1200 Oxmin Ded. 19 3iff Ennglissh follc, forr lufe off 
Crist, Itt wollde 3erne lernenn. a1300Cursor Al. 24984 (Gitt.), 
I tru in.. halt kirke,..forgiuenes of sinnes. ¢138e WycLir 
Wks. (1880) 147 Gret desir of heuenely pynges. ¢ 1400(¢7//e) 
The Sege off Melayne. a1548 Hatt Chyoun., Edw. /V 236 
Testifiyng the receipte of the pencion. 1563 //ometlfes 11. 
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Cont. Prayer & Sacranz. (1859) 356 Confirmation of children, 
by examining them of their knowledge. 1676-7 Marveti 
Corr, Wks. 1872-5 II. 512 Obstruction of the publick justice. 
a1715 Burnet Own Tie (1823) 11. 348 He had the manage- 
ment of asecret press. 1791 Mrs. INcuBatD Sirf. Story 

I. v. 44 An inordinate desire of admiration. 1861 M. Parti- 
son ss. (1889) I. 48 A domiciliary visit insearch of heretical 
hooks, 1873 Morey Rousseau 1, 344 Vhe betrayal of 
a secret. 1888 Athcuzum 3 Nov. 595/3 His explanation 
of various facts is not ours. 

34. After an agent-noun. 

Sometimes closely approaching the relation of the object 
possessed, in 48 b. 7 

a1240 Lofsong in Cott. Hon, 217 Ich hileue on god feder 
al-mihti schuppare of heouene and of eorde. 1382 Wyciir 
AMTatt. iv. 19, 1 shal make 30u to be maad fisheris of men. 
1444 Rolls of Parit. V. 124/1 Sellers of ale, that breken 
th’assise. 1559 W. Cunnincuam Cosmogr, Glassc 173 They 
are great drinkers of Agua zvitz. 1601 Suaks. Swel. NV. 1. 
iii. 90, I am a great eater of beefe. 1684 I. P. tr. Famébre- 
sarius’ Art Physick 1. 48 Nature, the Architectress of the 
Jody. a1849 J. C. Mancan Poenrs (1859) 397 Vhe Arbi- 
tress of thrones. 1856 ‘Crawtey’ Biliiards (1859) 6 Many 
foreigners are very excellent handlers of the cue. 

XI. Indicating that 2% respect of which a quality 
is attributed, or a fact is predicated. 

35. After an adj. (e. g. swift of foot): In respect 
of, in the matter of, in point of, in. Now literary 
and somewhat archaic, cxc. in particular phrases, 
as blind of one eye. (In OL. 07; F. de; L. abl., 
gen. (acc. of respect).) 

The efclause is grammatically an adverbial qualification 
of the adj., for which an adv. may often he substituted, e. g. 
weak of mind, ‘mentally weak’, ‘laken together, the 
adj. + the o/clause = a compound (parasynthetic) adj., e. g. 
light of foot, ‘ \ight-footed ’, strong of limb, ‘strong-limbed ’. 
It is further equivalent to the cfclause of quality in XI], 
e.g. ‘a man weak of mind’= ‘a man of weak mind’; the 
latter being the ordinary prose form. 

a12zz§ Ancr. R. 158 3ung of 3eres ase he was. @ 1300 
Cursor M. 3730 (Gott.) Mith i noght be sua liht of [Co/#. o] 
fote. 1362 Lanet. P. 22. A. x. 32 Mon is him Most lyk of 
Marke and of schap. 1393 bid. C. xv. 187 Pe larke. .is loue- 


loker of lydene, And swettur of sauour and swyfter of | 


wynge. c1g0o Maunnev. (Roxb.) vii. 24 Pai er blakk of 
colour. c14z0 S7r Amadace (Camden) lviii, That ladi.. 
bry3te of ble. @1533 Lp. Berners von 314 The emperour 
was hole of his thygh that Huon had broken. 16085 Suaks. 
Alacb. u. ii, 52 Infirme of purpose. 1611 Bipte 2 Sam. iv. 4 
A sonne that was lame of {Coverp. on} his feete. 169 
Drvven MVirg. Georg. 1. 120 Of able Body, sound of Lim 
and Wind. 1783 Morert Aznsworth's Lat. Dict.u, Luscus, 
blind of one eye. 1891 Cornk. Mag. Oct. 416 Hard he was 
of hand and harder of heart. 

b. After Jong, late, guichk, slow, hard, etc., and 
followed by a vbl. sb. Still in use, esp. in dal. 
(Sc. dang o’ or 2’), but moze frequently expressed 
by 27, at: see the adjs. 

1477 Paston Lett. 111. 204, I beleve yt not, by cause they 
have ben so long of comyng. 1741 Moxro Azat. Bones 
(ed. 3) 36 The Bones..are so long of hardning. 1824 Miss 
Ferrier /nzhcr. xxii, That day may be a while of coming. 
1842 ALIson /Yist. Europe (1850) XI. 1xxiil. § 122 The winter 
was unusually late of setting in. 1887 Besant The World 
sucnt, etc. xxviil. 209[ He] was slow of catching news. AZod. 
Heis rather hard of hearing. I amso quick of catching cold. 

ce. Of length, breadth, height, depth, or the like, 
define the reference of a statement of measure. 
Obs, exc. in of age: in other cases supplied by 27. 

c1400 Maunvev. (Roxb.) ti. 6 Pe crosse.. was of lenth viii 
cubits. ¢1450 AZerdinz 31 The werke of this tour is ili or ilij 
fadom of height. 1523 Lp. Berners /roiss. 1. cccxxv. 507 
The blade was two els of length. 1526 TinpaLe Lc iil. 23 
Iesus him silfe was about thirty yere of age. 1843 /rascr's 
Mag. XXVIII. 652 He is. . fifty-three years of age. 

+36. Following a verb: In respect of. Ods. 
(supplied by 27). 

13.. Cursor AL. 10613 (Gott.) As scho of body wex [Coft. 
wex on her licame]. ¢1q00 Three Kings Cologne 6 Pat 
hille of Vaws passep of heithe all oper hilles in pat contrey of 
Ynde. c 1480 .1/cr/in 92 Tbe tother party..encresed moche 
of peple. 1563 Hytt Art Garden. (1593) 40 To make it 
spread of breadth in the growing. 1690 W. WALKER 
Idiomat. Anglo-Lat. 346 Land rose of price very much. 

37. Following asb.: In respect of, in, by. arch. 

1350 1V7ll. Palerne 442 Pat barne..pat flour is of alle 
frekes of fairnes and mizt. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Fj, 
A man..whiche of his craft was a rope maker. 1535 CoveR- 
DALE Prov. xvi. 28 He yt is a blabbe of his tonge, maketh 
deuysion amonge prynces. ; . 

AIT. Indicating a guality or otherdistinguishing 
mark by which a person or thing is characterized, 
(For OE. genitive; F. de; = genitive of quality or 
description.) 

38. Indicating a quality possessed by the subject. 

The quality is usually expressed by a sb. qualified by an 
adj., but may consist of a sb. alone, as in ‘a man of tact’, 
‘a text-book of authority’. It is often equivalent to an adj. 
as in ‘a man of tact’ =a tactful man, ‘a work of authority’ 
=an authoritative work; ‘a flag of three colours’ = a tri- 
color flag; ‘a people of many languages’ =a polyglot 
people. 

c1z00 Orin 49 Alls iff pe3: karrte werenn Off wheless 
fowwre. c12z90 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 457/25 A tour of gret bolde. 
13.. Cursor Af. 27685 (Fairf.) Sum sais he is..of {Co?t. 0] 
grete almus of grete praier. c1380 Wycuir Paternoster in 
Eng. Wks. (1880) 201 It is of most auctorite. c1430 Syr 
Tryam. 868 Syr Barnard was of myght. ¢1430- {see AGE 
56.3) ©€1440 Promp. Parv. 3763/1 Of o colowre. 1512 Act 
4 Hen. Vill, c. 4§ 1 To be utterly voyde and of noo force 
ne effect. 1526 Tinpate AZaty ix. 2 Sonne be off good 
chere. 1559 W. Cunnincuam Cosmogr. Glasse 80 By the 
promontory of good hope. 1860 Daus tr. Slcidane’s Contin. 
19 He is still of the same minde. 1591 SPENSER Ruins 


OF. 


of Tinte 563 Two Beares.. Of milde aspect, and haire as soft 
as silke. 1634 Str T. Hersert /'rav, 93 Stealing a trifle, of 
two shillings value. 1662 StirninceL. Orig. Sacr. 1. iil. § 4 
A God of Infinite Justice, Purity, and Holiness. 1711 
Steere Sfect. No. 6 ? 2 He was of opinion none but men of 
fine parts deserve to be hanged. 1741 Rictiarpson Pamela 
II. 360 Four Misses all pretty much of a Size. 1794 ///st. 
in Aun. Reg. 38 Several..officers of note fell. 1817 Byron 
Manfred 1. 1, 36 Vhat word was made For brutes of 
burthen, not for birds of prey. 1886 AZanch. Exam. 16 Jan, 
5/4 An Evangelical of moderate views. 1891 Law Rep. 
Weekly Notes 72/2 All the parties.. were not of age. 

b. qualified by eZ, indicating (temporary) con- 
dition. 

1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. v.12 The masts and sail 
yards were all of a flame. 1766 Gotnsm. I’ic. IV’. ix, She 
observed, that .. she was all of a muck of sweat. 1826 
Diseaett Viz. Grey vi. i, Vhe poor man, sir, was all of an 
ague. 1849 THackeray /’endennis xvi,‘Do you say so?’ 
Smirke said, all of a tremble. 

39. Indicating quantity, age, extent, price, etc. 

¢1205 Lay. 377 A4ung inon Of priti seren. c1230 Hal 
Med. 11 For an edelich delit of an hond-hwile. ¢14s0 S#. 
Cuthbert (Surtees) 6623 Before he was of 3eres fourtene. 1§23 
Lp. Berners Froiss. I. ccxv. 270 ‘Vheyr speares of syxe foote 
of lengthe. 1603 Snaxs. J/cas, for MZ. 11, i. 204 Are you of 
fourescore pounds a yeere? 1621 Burton Anat. AZel. 11. 
ii. tv. 1.11651) 520 Calf-skin gloves of four pence a pair. 1634 
Sir T. Hersert /az, 11 A Portugall Carrack of above 
fifteene hundred tunne. 1788 Mysc. in Ann. Neg. 134 A 
woman turned of forty. 1865 Dickens Aut. Fr. 1. 11, A boy 
of fourteen. 1878 Marc. Stoxes Harly Chr. Archit. Trel. 4 
Simple churches of one chamber. 1891 WV. & Q. 26 Dec. 
511 2 Small farms of from twenty to one hundred acres. 

b. To this construction with of an adj. is some- 
times added: this is frequent in the case of of/; 
less so with long, broad, high, deep, etc. See 
OLD a. 3b. 

1528 Paynrc Salerne’s Regii. (1575) 26 Lamines of a yeare 
olde. 1611 Suaks. Cyid. 11. v. 31 One Vice, but of a minute 
old. 1670 Narsoroucu Frxi. in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. 
(1711) 68 Large Smelts of 20 Inches long. 1750 G. HuGurs 
Barbadocs 234 The stalk..of near one fifth part of an inch 
thick. 1863 Hawtuorne Our Old //onte, Consular Ex- 
peviences, A shabby..edifice of four stories high. 

40. Indicating an action, fact, or thing that distin- 
guishes, characterizes, or specifies a time, place, etc. 

This passes into X1V. 

1340~- Day of doom [see Doom sd. 7, Day sé. 8b]. 1382 
WvycitF 2 Sam, xxiii. 20 In the dais of snow3 [1611 in time 
of snow]. — Fccl, iit. 4 ‘Yime of weping, and time of 
laghing; time of weiling, and time of leping. c1470 Golagros 
§ Gaw.1In the tyme of Arthur. 1638- Angle of incidence, 
etc. [see ANGLE 56.2.1 PP]. 1660 F, Brooke tr. Le Blanc’s 
Traz. 5 Caves. .formerly inhabited by the Christians in time 
of persecution. 1795 Gentl. Mag. 545/1 The places of our 
birth and education. 1816 J. WiLson City of Plague 1. i. 22 
Is it the hour of prayer? 1845 M. Pattison £ss. (1829) I. 10 
You will find yourself in the country of the mulberries. - 

41. Followed by a noun of action with possessive, 
equivalent to a passive participial phrase, e g. 
‘trees of our planting’ = trees planted by us. 

This has affinities with III] and XIII. 

1526 Piler. Perf. (W.de W. 1531) 2 Not of myne inuencion, 
1553 T. Witson RAez. (1580) § 'o dispose and order matters 
of our owne invention. 1607 SHAxks. Cor. 1. i. 220 Fiue 
Tribunes..Of their owne choice. 1611 Biste Ezck. xxvii. 
16 Syria was thy merchant by reason of the multitude of the 
wares of thy making. 825 Montcomery //ysm, Stand up 
and bless the Lord, Ye people of His choice. 1844 Lixncarp 
Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) 1. v. 195 Their immediate superior 
was of her appointment. 1885 Bisre (R. V.) 7s. cvii. 30 
margin, The haven of their desire. — /sa. v.7 margin, Vhe 
plant of his delight. J/od. Vegetables of his own growing. 
A canoe of my son’s construction. The new nobility of 
Henry VII's creation. : : 

XIII. In fartztive expressions; indicating things 
or a thing of which a part is expressed by the 
preceding words. 

42. Preceded by a word of number or quantity. 

Of may here render L. ex or de. OE. had more commonly 
the genitive case, e. g. ¢ 900 tr. Beda's Hist. 11. vilii}. (1899) 
174 Monize bara brodra, c1000 Laws of dithelred viii. § 1 
Dis is an para gerednessa. See const. of One, Some, etc. 

cgoo tr. Beda's Hist. 11. xix. 240 Weron per in pa tiid 
monize of Ongelpeode [szulti de gente Anglorum). ¢ 1000 
St. Andrew (1851) 16 Pu ne Zesibst znigne of Godes bam 
halgum. c¢1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. x. 29 An of dam [waus cr 
zilis) ne befylé on eordan. c1000 /é7d. Luke vi. 2 Da 
cweedon sume of pam sundor-balgan [gvidau Pharisz- 
ovum). Jbid. vi. 13 He..zeceas twelf of him [ducdectm ex 
ipsis, 1137-54 O. E. Chron. an. 1137 In mani of pe 
castles weron lof and grin. /é/d. an. 1138 [Hi] sloghen 
suithe micel of his genge. c1178 Lamb. Hom. 35 Eni 
of pine cunne. c1z0g Lay. 613 Six hundred of his 
cnihten. /é7d. 30803 An of hire ringe. 1340 Aycnd. 219 
Yef tuo of ou onep ham to-gidere, me uor to bidde. 1382 
Wycur Luke xxii. 24 And stryf wasmaad among hem, whicb 
of hem schulde.be seyn to be more. 1523 Lp. BERNERS 
Froiss. 1. cccxxii. 501 More than any of his predecessours. 
1g96 Danetr tr. Comines (1614) 338 Whither euery of 
their confederates should send their ambassadors. 1625 
Br. Mountacu App. Cesar 149 Either of the two States 
disjoynedly. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc’s Trav. 3 Of 
sixty five persons that we were in all, but five escape 1679 
Orpuam Pocms (1686) 34 Not Knights o’th Port Sbow more 
of impudence. 1812 JEFFERSON JVrit. (1830) IV, 176 The 
rest of the world. 1849 Macautay /fist. Eng. viit. II. 328 
Of sixty magistrates and deputy lieutenants. .only seven 
had given favourable answers. 1865 Grote Plato (1875) 
Pref. 8 There ..{was] little of negation or refutation in their 
procedure. 1895 Sookman Oct. 17/1 For which some of us 
would gladly give all the novels ever written. 

b. Preceded by a sb. (or adj. used adsol.). 

cgoo tr. Beda's /Tiste\. iii. 392 Sumu femne of dara 
nunnena rime [de numero virginum). ¢1000 AELFRIC 


OF. 


Gen. ii. 11 An ea of bam hatte Fison. 1382 WycLir Join 
iii 1 Ther was a man of Pharisees (L. ex Phariszis), 
Nicodeme bi name, a prince of the Jewis. 1567 Maret Gr. 
Forest 78b, In the high grasse, wherin nothing can be 
espied of him saving onelye bis hornes. 1792 Maria 
Rinvett Voy. Madeira 61 The only birds of this order. 
a1B00 Cowrer Wks. IV. 195 The sagacious of mankind. 
1805 Oracle in Spir. Pub. Fruis. (1806) 1X. 190 The drudger 
of the party. 1888 4 ¢heneunt 3 Nov. 597/1 Had tbree sons, 
of whom Thomas married twice. 

e. Under the partitive form the whole may be 
included. (In sense these have affinity with 22.) 

1479 W. Paston in P. Lett. III. 241 Ther be ii systers of 
them. 148: Caxton Reynard \Arb.) 71 Thaugh ther of vs 
were fyue we coude not defende vs. 21548 Hatt Chron., 
len. VIII 261 b, You of the Clergie preacbe one against 
anotber. /éid., You of the temporaltie, bee not cleane and 
unspotted of malice and envie. 1596 Suaxs. 1 Aen, /V, 1. 
iv. 205 If I fought not with fiftie of them, I am a bunch 
of Radish. 1711 Aontson Sfect, No. 93 ? 1 We all of us 
complain of the Shortness of Time. A/od. ‘There were only 
five of us; and more than twice as many of them. Take 
part of it, not the whole of it. 

d. Followed by an ad). used absol. (after F.or L.). 

1650 Eart Mons. tr. Senault’s Man. bec, Guilty 307 Love 
undertaketh nothing of generous, without the assistance of 
desire. 1673 Ray Journ. Low C. 67 Vhis Source hath that 
of peculiar to itself, that [etc.]. 17838 Lond. Mag. 429 If 
their souls carried nothing with them of terrestrial. 1800 
Fox in Corr. w. Wakefield (1813) 134 In the last..there is 
something of comic, 1821 Byron Wes. V1. 402 All that it 
had of holy he has hallowed. 1866 Ruskin Crown Wd 
Olive (1873) 143 Whatever of best he can conceive. 

43. Preceded by a superlative or comparative ; 
or by a word equivalent to a superlative, e. g. chief, 
flower, cream, dregs. 

c1z05 Lay. 27601 He of alle monnen mest hine lufede. 
c1350 Wrll. Palerne 442 ps barne..pat flour is of alle 
frekes. ax1q00-so Alexander 307 Ane of be grettist of oure 
godis. 1476 Sir J. Paston in #. Lete. HI. 166 Ye sholde 
have that maner in joynture with yowr wyffe to the lenger 
lyver off yow buthe. 1559 W. CunninGHam Cosiogr. Glasse 
43 Th’ Earth is lowest of all Elementes. 1576 FLeinc 
Panopl. Epist. 398, 1 count him the rather of the twaine to 
beechosen. 1590 Spenser F.Q.1. 1. Introd. 2 O holy virgin, 
chiefe of nyne. 1697 Dryven Virg, Georg. 1v.200 He gather’d 


first of all In Spring the Roses, Apples in the Fall. 1820 
L. Hust /ndicator No. 49 (1822) 1. 389 The absurdest as 
well as the most impious of all the dreams of fear. 1834 


Meowin Angier in Wales 1. 163 We made the best of our 
way back to Tregaron. 1892 Bookman Oct. 27/2 The most 
dogged of fighters, the most dangerous of enemies. J3/ocd. 
Whicb is the elder of you two? 

b. ellipt. Of a// (of any) = most of all; especi- 
ally. 
. 21370 Robt. Cicvle 58 He trowyd of alle thynge, Hys 
bredur schulde have made hym kynye. c1460 Vowneley 
alyst. xi. 31 Blyssed be thou of alle women. 1594 SHaAks. 
Rich. (11, 1. i. 68, 1 doe not like the Tower of any place. 
1732 BerKecey Alciphr.t.§ 5 1tis what { desire of all things. 
1870 Troi.Lore PA neas Finn 40> The Earl desired it of all 
things. 1885 A/anch. Axam, 20 Oct. 5/1 He, of all men, 
should have some syinpathy with doubters like hinself. 

ce. Of (all) other, and the like, in which other 
after a superlative is illogical (unless of orig. had 
the notion of ‘singled out from’, ‘ taken from’). 

1380 Wycuir Sed. Hes. 111. 342 Cristis viker shulde be 

orerste man of obir, and mekerst of obir men. 1470-85 

TAtory Arthur x. xiv, Thou art fayrest of alle other. 1559 
W. Cunnincuam Cosmogr. Glasse 82 The place most excellent 
of other in the Earth for pleasure. 1605 Suaxs. J/acé. v. 
vili. ¢ Of all men else [ haue auoyded thee. 1635 A. STAFFORD 
Fem. Glory 43 It comes to them the last of all other, 1667 
Mitton P. £. w. 324 The fairest of her Daughters Eve. 
1884 Times (weekly ed.) 17 Oct. 4/4 It is the tbing of all 
others that we want you to do. 

da. (One) distinguished out of a number, or out 
of all, on account of excellence; also with repeti- 
tion of sb., sometimes intetsive, as in the llebraistic 
Song of songs, holy of holies; so book of books, man 
of men, heart of hearts. 

1382 Wyeiir Song Sol, Heer gynneth the booc that is 
clepid Songus of Songis. 1594 Martowe & NasHe Dido 
uri, That man of men. 1684 Bunyan Pilger. n. 169 Now 
the Glass was one of a thousand. 1831 Macautay in Life 
& Lett, (1880) I. 243 He gave me adinner of dinners. 1866 
W. Couns Armadale ww. ii, 11. 270 The uew sailing-master 
is a man of ten thousand. 

44. Followed by a possessive case or an absolute 
possessive pronoun, 

Originally partitive, but subseq. used instead of the simple 
possessive (of the possessor or author) where this would be 
awkward or ambiguous, or as equivalent to an appositive 
phrase; e.g. this son of mine = this my son; @ dog of 
John’s =a dog which is John’s, a dog belonging to John, 
(All the early examples, and many of the later, are capable 
of explanation as partitive.) 

@1300 Cursor Af. 6480 Pi neghbur wijf yerne noght at 
haue, Ne aght [Géé¢. nor Lest, 7772. beest] of his, ne mai, ne 

Maue. ¢1374 CHaucer Troylus 1. 492 (548) A frend of his 
bat called was Pandare. ¢1386 — Monk's Prol. 13 Any 
neighebore of myne. ¢1400 Gamelyn 241-2 ‘ Now I haue 
i-proued many tornes of thyne, Thow most’, he seyde, 

Proven on ortuoof myne’. 1463 Bury Will/s (Camden) 23, 
I seve here..the clothes of myn that longe to the bedde that 
she hath loyen in. rg02 Privy Purse Exp. Eliz. of York 
(1830) 79 A yong hors of the Quenes. 1527 R. THorNE in 
Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 252 Two F.nglishmen, friends of mine. 
1535 CoveRoaLe Micah vii. 8 O thou enemie of myne, 
Treloyce not at my fall. 1600 Suaxs. A. F. L. v.ii. 82 Looke, 
here comes a Louer of mine, and a louer of hers. 1637 
Mitton Lycidas 102 That sacred head of thine. 1638 
Lo. Dicey, etc, Lett. conc. Relig. i. (1651) 1 Many personall 
defects of mine own. 1687 Concreve Old Bach. ui. vi, Ads- 
bud, who's in fault, mistress of mine ?_ 1718 Watts Ps. cxix. 
uu vi, Tbou hast inclin’d this heart of mine Thy statutes to 


(al 


fulfil. 1724 Dre For Jem. Cavalier (1840) 255 Tbis was.. 
a false step of the..general’s, 1870 Lowett Study Wind. 2 
It is positive rest to look into tbat garden of bis. 


45. Without prec. partitive word, as obj. of a verb, 
or pred, after de: =a portion of, one of, some of, 


some. Mostly arch. 

¢goo tr. Bzda's Hist, 1. xx. 246 Wes he of discipulum 
Aidanes [erat de discipulis}). cr000o ‘Everic Saints’ Lives 
II. xxvii 260 Ic hebbe of Gam stocce de his heafod on 
stod. ¢ 1000 — Gen. iii. 6 Heo..genam pa of bes treowes 
wstme, c1ooo dys. Gosp. Matt.xxv.8 Syllab us of eowrum 
ele. ¢1z0s Lay. 14473, I ban nord ende 3if heom of pine 
londe. /ézd. 31771 He at of ane uisce. 1340-70 Alex. & 
Dind. 126 Pan comaundede pe king cofli to feche Of pat fre- 
liche frut. ¢1386 CHaucerC. 7. Prol. 146 Of smale houndes 
hadde she pat she fedde With rosted flessh. c1qso Merlin 
i. 23 Like as thei hadden ben of the slayn. 18597 SHaks. 
2 Hen. /V,u. iv. 354 Is shee of the Wicked? 1654-66 Fart 
Orrery Parthen. (1676) 535 To lose of his own Men, or to 
kill of the Kings, were equal advantages. 1710 STEELE 
Tatler No. 166 P 2 You see of them in every Way of Life, 
and in every Profession, 18z0 Keats Ode Nightingale i, 
As though of hemlock I had drunk. 1890 Heaty /asula 
Sanctornunuz g2 Whben the borses tasted of the grass, they 
both fell dead. 

b. After partake (also formerly part, participate). 

¢ 1380 Anfecrist in Todd Three Treat. Wyclif (1851) 138 
Crist parted wip folke of goodis Pat he had. 1611 Biste 
Rom. xi. 17 And thou .. with them partakest of the roote 
and fatnesse of the Oliue tree. 1654-66 Eart. Orrery Par- 
then. (1676) 687 My looks participated of my hopes. 1848 
FitzGeratp Letters, etc. (188y) 1. 191 Whose turkey I ac- 
cordingly partook of. 

46. = One of, a member of; hence, belonging 


to, included in, taking part in. 
14z5- [see COUNSEL sé. 6]. c1440 Tindale 1671 Ile was sum 
tyme with hym of meyne. 1615 G. Sanpys Trav. 103 
Their Priests were .. of bis councell in all businesses of im- 
portance, 1657 CromweLt Sf. 21 Apr. in Cardyle, Who.. 
were all of a piece upon that account. 1673 Ray Yourn. 
Low C, 36 If any desire to be admitted of the University. 
arjog Atkins Parl. 4 Pol. Tracts (1734. 15 Keble, of 
Counsel for the Lord B. 1748 RicHakoson Clarissa (1811) 
1V. 348, | am ever of party against myself. 1806 JEFFERSON 
Writ, (1830) IV. 47 Tracy has been of almost every com- 
mittee during the session 1845 Brownixc Lost Leader i, 
Shakespeare was of us, Milton was for us, Burns, Shelley, 
were with us. @ 1859 Macaucay //ist, Eng. xxiii. V.83 He 
bad not been sworn of the Council. 
b. Followed by an adj. in the superlative : 
one of, some of, something of ; formerly also a/vé, 


as a thing of. 

1542 Upatt Erasm. Apoph. 212b, The matter gooeth not 
all of the wurst. 1548 — Eras, Par. John 7 \f any man 
do not vse all of the best that thing whiche of his nature is 
..the very best. @ 1648 Ip. Hersert //en. V/11 (1683) 293 
Those who thought the late Proceedings to have been of 
the severest. 1709 Mrs. Mancey Se. x. J/en2.(1736) 1. 109 That 
Satisfaction ., he was now afraid came of the latest to him. 
1877 J. D. CuambBers Div. Worship 230 The bread should 
be of the whitest and finest. 1878 Fr. A. Kempe Mec. ofa 
Gtrlhood \1. i. 35 My person was indeed of the shortest. 

XIV. In the sense Lelonging or pertaining to; 
expressing possession and its converse : ‘the owner 
of the house’, ‘the house of the owner’, 

Formerly expressed by the genitive, and still to some 
extent by the possessive case (with transposition of order). 
The use of of began in OK. with senses 47, 48, expressing 
origin. After the Norman Conquest the example of the 
French de, whicb had taken the place of the L. genitive, 
caused the gradual extension uf of to all uses in which OE. 
had the genitive; the purely possessive sense was the last 
to be so affected, and it is that in which the genitive or 
‘possessive’ case is still chiefly used. Thus, we say ¢he 
King's English, in preference to the English of the King ; 
but the Aing of England in preference to England's King, 
which is not natural or ordinary prose English. 

47. Belonging to a place, as a native or resident. 

This occurs in OF, with the sense of origin=‘ springing 
or coming from, belonging by origin to’ (properly 1x b); in 
the rith c. this passed into the sense ‘belonging to as 
inhabitants or occupants’, ‘living in’, and so of things 
‘situated in cr at’. 

¢893 K. /E_rrep Oros, Contents m. viii, Hu Gallie of 
Sennoabracan Romeburg. /éid. 1. ili. § 3 Mutius..an monn 
ofdzre byriz, «900 0, £. Chron. an, 896 Da men of Lunden 
byrig. 972 ‘Bliche. ffont 71 Hit is se Nadzarenisca witga 
of Galileum. 

1137-54 O. &. Chron. an. 1137 P 2 Hi suencten suyde 
be uurecce men of be land mid castel weorces. /did. #7 
Pe ludeus of Noruuic bohton an xristen cild. ¢ 1175 
Lamb. Hom, 129 Det weter .. wes lide and swete ban folce 
of israel. Pe wes sur and bitere alle bon monnen of ban 
londe. cr20g Lay. 632 Pa cnihtes of ban castle. 1382 
Wyciir J/adt, xii. 41 Men of Nynyue shall ryse in dome 
with this generacioun, 1388 — Fadges ix. 15 Fier go out.. 
and deuoure the cedris of the Liban. 1523 Lo. Berners 
Froiss. 1. 102 They of the towne wyst nat wher the 
countesse was become. 1568 Grarton Chron. 11. 331 They 
of London, namely the honest Citizens were greatly afrayed. 
1708 Lond, Gaz. No. 4464/8 Nathaniel Ogborne of Chipping- 
sodbury.., Cheese-Factor. 1830 Linotey Nat. Syst. Bot, 
98 The Black Birch of North America. 1847 ‘TENNYSON 
Princess 1. 34 We of the court. 

b. Belonging to a place, as situated, existing, 
or taking place there; belonging to a place or 
thing, as forming part of it or of its equipment, or 
as attached to or derived from it (in which sense 
it approaches the partitive). 

¢ 1122 O. £, Chron. an, 1102 Peofas ., breokan ba mynstre 
of Burh. /é¢d. an. 1116 On pbisum ylcan geare beernde eall 
bxt mynstre of Burh..and..eall ba mazste dzl of pa tuna, 
1250 Gen, & Fx. 469 Tubal... Wopen of wizte and tol of 
grid Wel cude e3te [read fezte]. 1375 Barsour Bruce xx. 
324 He salit, and left the grund of Spanze On north half 


OF. 


hym. 1411 Rolls of Parlt. 111. 650/1 Robert Tirwhit Jus- 
tice of the Kinges Bencb. 1424 Paston Lett. 1. 13 On the 
yates of the Priorie of the ‘Trinite chirche of Norwiche. 
1608 WiLLET Hexapla Exod. 165 The fables of his religion 
as he inipiouslie calleth them. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 559 The Deserts of Lybia bave in them many Hy- 
dra’s. 1639 DeGrey Compl. Horsem. 306 Take of the oyle 
of Aspick one ounce. 1756 Mrs. LENNox tr. Sully’s Mem. 
li, 11778) 124 One side of the barricadoes. 1809 MALKIN 
Gil Blas vu. xvi P13 Innumerable articles of housekeeping. 
1843 Fraser's Mag. XXVIII. 698 Napoleon reached the 
plains of Gera. ane ee) Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) I. iii. 
125 Companions of his exile. 1891 Law 7inees XCII. 
The 8tb section of the Act. io baie 
c. belonging to a time, as existing or taking 
place in it. 

1526 TinpaLe J/att. v. 21 It was sayd vnto them off the 
olde tyme (Wyciir to eld men; 1611 by them of old time]. 
1540 /rymer title-p., With the Pystels and Gospels of 
Sondayes and bolydayes in Englysshe. 1560 Daus tr. 
Stetdanc’s Cont. 378, Your letters ..of the xxi. of 
December. 1656 Eart Mono. tr. Boccadini’s Advts, Sr 
Painass. 1. xc. (1674) 243 They .finished that which ap- 
peared so dreadful tomen of former times. 1851 THACKERAY 
Eng. Hum.i(1853)13 Aman ofthattiine. 1861 M. Pattison 
Ess. (1889) 1.44 The massive and imposing style of the four- 
teenth century. 1870 Bryant Wiad |. 1v. 120 By rules like 
these The men of yore laid level towns and towers. 1885 
Jianch, Exam. 15 May 5/7 A tbing of the near future. 
1893 W. P. Courtney in Academy 13 May 413/1 The best 
landscape gardeners of the day. 


48. Belonging to a place as deriving a title from 
it, or as its lord or ruler, as &ing, earl, bishop, 
abbot of. 

Prob. also from the notion of origin. Rare in OF. till x1th 
c., when it becaine the regular equivalent of Fr. de, of and 
its object being found in apposition with a genitive case. 

¢ 893 K. AELFREO Ovos. 1. xi. § 1 Alexander, Priamises sunu 
pws cyninges of Troiana bere byriz, genom pas cyninges 
wif Monelaus of Lacedemonia Creca byriz. 10  A®LFRic 
Gen. xiv. 10 Da feollon da ciningas..ofslagene of Sodoman 
and Gomorran bara manfulra peoda. a1070 O. &. Chron. 
an. 1066 (MS. C) Harold cyninge of Norwezan [Laud AS, 
Harold se Norrena cyng] and Tostiz eorl. c11zz /did. an. 
1102 (MS. E) Se cyng and se eorl Rotbert of Belaesme. 
Ibid. an. 1104 Se eorl Rotbert of Normandig and Rotbert de 
Belesme. /0/d. an. 1120 Seo cyng of Engle lande and se of 
France..Se eorl of Flandrand and se of Puntiw. c 120g Lay. 
24450 Pe zrchebiscop of Lundene eode an his riht honden 
and bi his luft side pe [ilke] of Eouerwike. ¢1425 Lyoc. 
Assembly of Gods 469 Godfrey of Boleyn. 1612 SHELTON 
(¢it/e) The History of..Don Quixote of the Mancha. 19772 
Hartford Merc. Suppl. 18 Sept. 2/2 [He] created Lord 
Herbert, Baron Herbert of Cherbury and of Ludlow. 1791 
Boswett Yohnson 28 Apr. an. 1778, Mr. John Spottiswoode 
the younger, of Spottiswoode. A/od, The King of Great 
Britain, Prince of Wales, Archbishop of Canterbury, Duke 
of Wellington, Earl of Derhy, etc. 

b, Related to a thing or person as its ruler, 
superior, possessor, or the like, (Akin to the 
objective genitive, sensc 34; and sometimes inter- 
changeable with a possessive case, esp. when the 
object is a person.) 

1127-31 O. E. Chron. an. 1127 He wes legat of done 
Romescott. ¢ 1200 OrmiN 298 Moysas wass hefedd mann 
Off Issraavle peode. /ébfd. 344 Patt streon patt wass 
Allmahhti3 Godd, & King off alle kingess, & Preost off alle 
preostess ec. c 1250 Gen. & £.x.29 Fader god of alle dinge. 
/bid, 122 Of euerile ou3t, of euerilc sed, Was erde mad moder 
of sped, 1382 Wyciir Luke viii 41 He was prince [1526 
Tinva.e, etc., a ruler] of a synagogue. — 2 Cor. i. 3 
Blessid be God and the fadir of oure Lord Jesu Crist, fadir 
of mercies and God of al comfort. c1386 Ciiaucer Anigh?’s 
7. 81 Creon..That lord is now of Thebes the Citee. 1424 
Paston Lett. 1.16 The Styward of the seyd Duc of Norffolk, 
of al hese lordshippes in Norffolk and Suffolk. 1596 Saks. 
Merch. V. mn. ii. 170 But now I was the Lord Of this faire 
mansion, niaster of my servants. 1618 J. Taytor (Water P.) 
Penntless Pilgr. Wks. (1883) 62 The Master of the house. 
1662 STILLINGFL. Orig. Sacr. 1. iv. § 3 Gideon the Judge of 
Israel. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 496 ? 2 The father of him 
was a coxcomb, 1846 McCuttocu Acc. Brit, Empire (1854) 
I]. 229 The dean of guild, or head of the Merchant Company. 

49. Belonging to a person (etc.), as something 
that he (etc.) has or possesses. (= the fossessive 
genitive, and akin to the subjective, sense 17.) 

In OE. always, in ME. most frequently, and in Mod.Eng. 
preferably expressed by the genitive or possessive case, 
except when for some reason this is difficult or awkward, e. g. 
in quots. 1386 (second), 1596, 1895. 

¢ 1z00 OrmN 666 3iff patt itt. seb Pe wlite off ennglekinde. 
at Cursor A. 20063 (Gott.) Ur aun Langage of pe 
abren lede. 1382 Wyciir 1 Cor. i. 12 Forsoth I am of 
Poul (Vulg. ?axé2}, forsoth I of Appollo, treuly 1 of Cephas, 
forsoth | of Crist. (OK. Gregory's Past.C. 210 Paules. . Apol- 
lan. Petres..Cristes.] ¢1386 Cuaucer Anight’s 7.70 In the 
temple of the goddesseclemence. /é¢d. 134 The bones of his 
frendes that weren slayn. 1535 CoverpaLe Ruth Contents 
i, Ruth the wife of the one sonue. 1559 \WV. CUNNINGHAM 
Cosmogr, Glasse 177 The soules of en and women. 1sg0 
Svenser /. Q. 11. il. 13 The children of one syre by mothers 
three. 1596 Suaxs. 7am. Shr. Vv. i.89 He is..heire to the 
Lands of me signior Vincentio. 1700 Tyrret. //7st. Eng. 11. 
820 The Ayries of Hawks. 1712 Pore Sect. No. 408 p 5 The 
Milk of a Goat. 1808 Forster Perenn. Calend.21 May, The 
leaves of plants. 1886 Pad? Mall G. 17 July 5/7 The tomb 
of England's first martyr. 1895 Law Times C. 133/2 The 
widow of a man who had been killed at a level crossing. 


b. Belonging to a person or thing as a quality 
or attribute. (Also interchanging with the posses- 
sive case, esp. when the object is a person, animal, 
or space of time, as ‘a month’s salary’. _ 

c122z0 Bestiary 119 Dur3z grace off ure driztin, @1300 


Cursor AI. 27033 For grettnes of his gilt. ©1386 CHAUCER 
Geir bro). FA To telle yow al the condicion Of ech of hem. 


OF. 


c1450 Pol. Ret. & L. Poems 104 It is of pe for to forgyfe 
Alkyn trespas both more and mynn. 1502 ARNoLDE Chron, 
(1811) 280 In the teudir age off you. a1548 Hatt Chron., 
Hen, V1/1 248b, The value of the grounde so lytle. 1559 
AyYLMER //arborowe Divd, The welfare or ilfare of the 
whole realm. 1604 SHAKs. O¢/, IV. 1. 206 But yet the pitty of 
it, Iago; oh Iazo, the pitty of it, Iago. 1648 Royadist’s 
Defence 109 Words cannot express the barbarousnesse of it. 
1714 Appison Sgect. No. 556 ? 14 ‘The chief Tendency of my 
Papers. 1793 SMEATON Ldystone L. § 239 The little irregu- 
larities of boring. 1802 Mar. EpGewortu A/orat 7, (1816) 
I. Pref. 8 The scene of ‘Ihe Knapsack’ is laid in Sweden. 
1843 P. Partey's Ann. 1V. 346 The breezeless stillness of the 
summer air. 1836 Atheneum 30 Oct. 560/3 His failure seems 
..to be due to a want of singleness of aim. 

50. Belonging to a thing, as something related 
in a way defined or implied by its nature; e.g. the 
cause, effect, origin, reason, result of ; the correla- 
tive, counterpart, match, oppostte, original of; a 
copy, derivative, image, likeness of; the sgzare, 
cube, logarithm, tangent, differential, or other 
mathematical function of. See under these words. 

¢1200 OxM1nN 705 Hiss sune shollde ben Higinning off patt 
blisse. ¢1315- [see Cause sé.]. ¢1386- [see Errect sé.]. 
1389- [see Copy sd.]. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Eiv, The 
posninee of her face..was cause and occasion of suche 

orryble countrefaiture. 1559 W. CunnincHam Cosmogr. 
Glasse 71, 1 am glad you understand the reason of it. 1601~ 
[see CorRELATIVE 5é.], 1617~ [see CouNTERPART]. 1639 Laup 
Wks. (1849) Il. 277 No good cause can be assigned of it. 
1646- {see CuBr sé.]. 1709 STEELE Vatler No. 130 10 The 
Anniversary of the Birth-day of this Glorious Queen. 1776 
Maiden Aunt 11. 16, 1 informed them the cause and event 
of my ramble. 1804 Mitrorn Jug. Princ, Harmony Lang. 
(ed. 2) 405 The analogy of the language. 1807 Iiutton Course 
Alath. 11. 281 We may also derive the fluxion of any fraction, 
or the quotient of one variable quantity divided by another. 
1847 Lytton Lucretia 91 Wait..the effect of the cataplasms 
I have applied. 

51. Belonging to an action or the like, as that 
to which it relates. 

1534 Ende of felycitie [see Enp sd. 15]. 1593 SHAKS. 
Lucrece 113 Far from the purpose of his coming hither, He 
makes excuses for his being there. 1677 Marvett Corr. 
Wks. 1872-5 I1. 540 Those two days afforded litle matter of 
writing. 1812 JEFFERSON IV7r?t. (1830) 1V. 175 It would only 
change the topic of abuse. 1886 Wor/d 18 Aug. 18 Tbe 
weather is the solitary topic of conversation. 

XV. Indicating a point or space of time. 

52. At some time during, in the course of, on. 

App. taking the place of the Com. Teut. and OE. genitive 
of time. Now only in the colloquial of ax evening, of a 
morning, of a Sunday afternoon, and the like. 

{921 O. E. Chron. (MS. A.), Pa efter bam bas ilcan sumeres 
zegadorode micel fole hit. cx110o /ézd. an. 47 Pis was bes 
feordes zeares his rices. ¢1205 Lav. 2861 Fure be neuer ne 
abeostrede, winteres nesumeres. fd. 3255 Heo wolden.. 
feden.. pane king..daies and nihtes.] 1382 Wyciir Gen. xx. 
8 Anoon of the ny3t [1388 bi ny3t] rysynge, Abimalech [etc.]. 
1472 Presentm. Furies in Surtees Alisc. (1888) 23 Maid 
asalt..& afrayd his neyghburs of Palmsondat. 1590 Suaxs. 
Mids. N. 11. i. 253 ‘Vhere sleepes ‘I'ytania, sometime of the 
night. 1612 Acct.-64. WW. Wray in Antigquary XXXII. 214 
Great thunder..and also the like of new yeares day following. 
1657 Manchester Court Leet Rec. (1887) 1V.212 For buying 
and selling pullen both of one day. 1741 RicHarDsoNn 
Pamveta V1, 149 Of a Thursday my dear Father and Mother 
were marry'd. 1741 C’ress Pomrret Cov. (1805) III. 178 
Here tbe company meet of a summer's evening. 1830 J. H. 
Newman Lef?t.(1891) 1. 222 My practice to walk of a day to 
Nuneham. 1831 Cartyce Sart. Res. 1. ili, All the Intellect 
of the place assembled of an evening. 1899 W. J. Knapp 
Life Borrow \. 79 Tbe father made his last Will and Testa- 
ment of a Monday. 

b. Sometimes the genitival -s is retained ; perh. 
often understood as plural. Cf. A-Nicurs. 

1740 Cuesterr. Lett. (1792) I. Ixvili. 190 [To] sleep sound 
of nights. 1753 A. Murpny Gray's lun Jrad, No. 50 [They] 
begin to drop in here of Evenings. 1820 Lams A@/a Ser. 1. 
Christs Hosp. 35 Vrs. ago, Shut up by himself of nights. 
1849 THackeray Pendennis xix, Dice can be played of 
mornings as well as after dinner. 

e. Of thts date, dating from this day. (Se. and 
U.S.) 

1866 Glaszow Trade Circular, The Subscriber .. has 
retired of this date from the Company. 1882 Scuoucer //1st. 
U.S. 11. 284 All interdictions against Great Britain would 
cease of the same date [1oth of tbe next June]. 

53. During, for (a space of time). (In later use 
only with a negative.) Ods. or arch. 


1369 Cuaucer Dethe Blaunche 1105, 1 was warished of | 


al my sorwe Of al day after. ¢1374 — /voylus v. 282 This 
Pandare pat of al pe day by-forn Ne myght haue comen 
Troylus tose. c1400 Destr. Troy 13456 The biggyng.. was of 
long tyme beleft. ¢ 1430 Syx Gener. (Roxb.) 1723 Nathanael 
ofal that long night For verrey sorow noght slepe might. 1523 
Lv. Bernexs /rofss. 1. x. 10 They wist nat of two dayes 
wher they were. 1587 Mascat Govt. Cattle, Hogges (1627) 
265 Giue him no meat of an houreortwoafter, 1631 WEEVER 
Ane. Fun, Alon. 220 Vhat he should not weare a sbirt of 
three yeares. 1674 P. Henry Diartes & Lett, (1882) 267 It 
had not rayn’d of many weekes before. 1760-72 H. Brooke 
Fool of Quat. (1809) 111. 73 Not seeing or hearing from 
him of a longtime. 1833S. Austin Charac. Goethe 11. 334 
Persons whom we have not seen of a long time. 

54. Of old, of yore, of late, of late years, and the 
like, prob. orig. were in sensc 2; but have come 
to mean In or during the time specified. 

crqg00 Jestr. Troy 13454 Thedur kynges wold come by 
custom of olde, For to hunt at the hert by the holt sydes. 
1423 Rolls of Parit. 1V. 406/1 Ye verray and trewe makyng 
of old used and continued. ¢1470 [see Late B. 2]. 1576 
Vueminc Panopl, Epist. 401 Wee sawe (of late yeares) the 
epistles.. both bredd..and also buried. 1634 Sir T. Herseer 
Trav. 118 Cazbeen is that City which of past ages was cald 
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Arsatia, 1766 Gotpsm. I’ic. IV, xxii, Your poor father and 
I have suffered very much of late, 1812 Byron Ch. Har. 
1. xxix, Where dwelt of yore the Lusians’ luckless queen. 
1885 Law 7zmes LX XIX. 181/1 ‘The duties.. have been 
very much lightened of late years. 
XVI. In Locative and other obsolete uses. 

Many former uses of of ure difficult to class. Some of 
these arose from employing it as a literal rendering of 
French de (or of L. a4, ex, de), in phrases where English 
idiom would have required sone other preposition; others 
arose from a confusion with oe, or erroneous expansion of 
a,o=on (A prep.', O prep.}), or of Se. a’ for 7’= in. Others 
were app. due to confusion pf constructions. Without en- 
deavouring to distinguish these, examples are here given in 
various senses. 


+55. In sense on. Obs., collog., or vielgar. 

c1380 Wyciuir Sed, Wks. 111. 357 
Crist. 1389 in Zug. Gitds (1870) 4 Of peyne of a pond wax 
to pe bretherhede. 1440 J. Suen Dethe A. James 23 
‘Thare heddes set upe of the gates of Sent Johannes ‘Towne. 
1516 /vst. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 80, I will that myn ex's lay a 
stone of my grave and that an ymage of our Lady be sett 
of the same. 1535 CoveRDALE iV/ark vi. 33 Many .. ranne 
thither together of fote. 1589 JJ/arfret. fit. (1843) 60 Ile 
bestow a whole booke of him. 1§96 Snaxs. DWerch. Vi 1, 
ii. 104, ] am sure he had more haire of his taile then I haue 
of my face. 1597 Lyty IVom. in Moone wi. ii, Of that con- 
dition Iam yours. 1604 J/eeting of Gatlants at Ordinarie 
(Percy Soc.) 23 Pulling downe a house of Fyre. 1607 
Dekker Aut.'s Conjur. (1842) 63 Mercurie (that runs of all 
the errands betweene the gods). 1621 Bury IVitts (Cam- 
deu) 167 Desiringe .. he would bestowe some of my hows. 
holde of my brother Nicke. 1662 Gurnaut Chr. in Arm. 
xxiv. §5 (1669) 318/2 They turn their back of that light. 
1668 Drvpen “ven. Love wv. iii, A mischief of all foolish 
disguisements ! 1736 Ear: WaALDEGRAVE in Bucclench MSS, 
(Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 389, I could not light of the Duc .. 
till yesterday, 1746 Westey II’£s, (1872) II. 15 She might 
send him of an errand. 1777 SHERIDAN Sch. Scand. v. i, Oh, 
plague of his nerves ! 

+ b. esp. with s¢de, hand, part, or similar word. 
Cf, F. du cété de, 1. ab, ex parte, etc. Obs. 

1432-50 tr. //igden \Rolls) I. 93 Assyria hathe on the este 
parte of hit [ador¢u] Ynde, of the sowthe [aé austro] Media, 
of the weste parte the floode of Tigris. c1489 Caxton 
Sonnes of Aymon iii. 73 Of the one side of it (a high rock] 
was betyng agrete river. 1526 TinDALE Nev. xxii. 2 Off ether 
syde [ex utrague parte] off the ryuer was there wode off 
lyfe. 1535 CovERDALE 1 AZacc, v. 46 They coude not go by 
it, nether of the right honde ner of the left. 1548-9 (Mar.) 
Bk. Com. Prayer Offices 23 Of theyr parte a great token of 
charitie. 1579-80 Nortn Plutarch (1676) 66 Of his Fathers 
side, he was descended of King Codrus. 1583 Stocker C7z. 
Warres Lowe C. 1. 64b, They .. of all handes bestirred 
them. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius’ Voy. Amibass. 300 En- 
clos’d of all sides with a high Wall. 1708 Burnet Left. 
(ed. 3) 136 ‘hey thought the Advantage was wholly of that 
Side. 1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 83 Six banks of paddles, 
three banks of a side. 


+56. In sense 77. Mostly Ods. 

¢1430 Lyvcate Lyke thyn Audience, etc.go in Pol Rel. & 
L. Poems 28 Antonye and poule .. Lyuyd in desert of wil- 
fulle pouert. 1s25 Lp, Berners Froéss. II. cxlvi. {cxlii-] 
403 They .. made the greattest reuell of the worlde. 1546 
Nottingham Rec. 1V. 131 He dothe sooffer the horses of 
the market. 1568 Of conscience [see Conscience sd, ro]. 
1609 BipLe (Douay) Wi, xxxii. 17 Because of the lying of 
wayte of the inhabitantes. 1613 Hzbdaldstow, Lincotnshire 
AIS. Court Rott, Those that are resident of their house 
which they keep comons for. 1773 Gotpsm. Stoops to Cong. 
11. i, I have just been mortified enougb of all conscience. 


+57. In sense at (or ov). Of all, at all = F, 


au tout (see also AVA). Obs. 

1419 Searchers Verdicts in Surtees Blisc. (1888) 15 Twa 
postes..be set in of hys coste. 2?a1soo HH ycket (ed. Pantin 
1828) p. xvii, That her two sonnes .. myght syt one of hys 
ryght syde & one at liys left syde. a1548 Hart Chroz., 
Hen. I’! 137 All otber graynes, wer sold of an excessive 
price, above the olde custome. c¢1gso CHEKE A/att. xx. 21 
¥t yees mi ij sones mai sit th’oon of y! right hand and 
th’other of y! left hand. 1588 A. Kine tr. Cantstus' Catech. 
220 Thay hauing in tham selues na merits of al. 1690 
W. Wacker Jdiouat. Anglo-Lat, 94 It is cheap of twenty 
pounds. 1696 J. F. Jlerchant's Ware-ho. 32 They look 
very fine of tbe Price. 

+58. In sense fo. Ods. 

1523 Lp. Berners /roiss. 1. cecciv. 702 They..set fyer of 
dyuers vyllages in Flaunders. 1604 E. Grimstone /77s¢, 
Siege Ostend 68 He..would set fire of one of the Magazins. 

+59. In sense dy. Of himself, by himself, alone. 

» 


Obs. (Cf. 12b.) 

1340-70 Alex. & Dind. 33 We ben sengle of us silf, & se 
men ful bare. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. vii. § 9 She was 
solitary, and of herselfe. 1626 — Sy/va § 323 Another apple, 
of the same kind, that lay of it Self. 

+60. In sense of A frep.' (=n, in, into): 
of thre = A-THREE, in three: fa// of = falla-. 

13.. Seuyn Sag. (W.) 782 The grehound wolde nowt sessed 
be, Til that adder ware toren of thre. 1451 Nodls of Parl. 
V. 216/1 For asmoche as the persones..named, hath been 
of mysbehavyng aboute youre Roiall persone. 1672 MARVELL 
Reh. Transp. \. 269 Others fell of oyling and furbishing their 
Armour. 

+61. In sense with. Mostly Ods. (See also 26d.) 

1523 Lv. Berners /‘rozss. I. ccxiil. 262 Then they fell in 
communycacion of the lord Charles of Bloys, and of the 
lord Iohn of Mountfort. 1826 Coppett Poor Man's Friend 
ii, These severe critics found fault of this working. 1843 
Loncr. Span. Student 1. v, Padre Francisco! Padre 
Francisco !_ What do you want of Padre Francisco ! 


XAVIT. Phrases. 

62. a. Of followed by a sb. forms attrib. or advb. 
phrases: as, of age, of a certainty, of choice, of 
consequence, of course, of force, of kin, tof life, of 
necessity, of purpose, of right, of a truth, of use, of | 


is is not groundid of | 


OFCALEN. 


| wrorg, etc.: see the sbs.; also of o/d, etc. in 54. 


+b. Of followed by an adj. (or adv.) formerly 
formed advb. phrases [cf. F. davant, de loin, de 
nouveau, etc.]: as of before, of certain, of enough, 
of ere, of far, of fore, of fresh (of afresh , of hard, 
of high, of light, of more, of new (of anew), of 
night, of ordinary, of the same. Obs. exc. in of 
a sudden, or as repr. by worn-down forms in a- 
(afar, afresh, alight, anew). 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 592 Ac no3t vor pan pat ober maide 
he louede more of inou. 67d. 8018 A worse peire of inou 
be ober subbe him bro3te. a 1425 Cursor Al. 10748 (Trin.) 
If he spoused were of ere, ¢1470 Henry Iallace x1. 293 
In my mater, as I off for began, I sall conteyn. 1483 Caxton 
G. de la Tour D vj b, The deth that of nyghe foloweth them. 
©1489 — Sonnes of Aymon ii. 62 He.. called of heyghe, 


‘Barons! kepe well that Reynawde scape not’. dd. iit. 
iro Began the batayll of a freshe. 1600 W. Watson Deca- 
cordon (1602) 62 They being of fresh tormented. 1668 H. 


More Div, Diat. 1. 59 ‘Vhat the same thing..may..he pro- 
duced of a-fresh. - 


63. Of forms the last element of many preposi- 
tional phrases: e.g. decause of; by means of, by 
reason of; for fear of. for the sake of, for want of; 
in behalf of, in case of, tn comparison of, tn conse- 
quence of, 1n face of, in lieu of, in regard or respect 
of, in spite of, instead of; on account of, on behalf 
of, on condition of, on the point of; etc. See the sbs. 

OFf-, fvefix1, the prepositional ady. OF, OFF, in 
ecomb., corresp. to OS. af, ON. af, Goth. af, 
OHG. aé-; L. ad-, Gr. dno-, Skt. apa-, forming 
compounds of differcnt ages. 

1. In vbs. and their derivatives of Germanic or 
OE. age, retained in ME., but now obs. I these 
the original literal sense ‘away, off’ seldom sur- 
vived evcn in OE.; the compound verb, formed 
by the close union of particle and verb, having 
usually undergone a modification, extension, or 
transference of meaning, in which the original 
sense of the elements, esp. of the particle, was 
obscured or lost. Examples: ofho/d to hold from, 
withhold, ofsae to put away a charge, deny, 
ofthink to displease, grieve, ofask to ask for, get 
by asking, ofc/efe to call for, ofsend to send for. 
Of- frequently added to the verbal notion that of 
‘to do away with, finish off, destroy, kill’, as in 
ofslay, ofsting, oftread; of ‘to injure, hurt’, as in 
oflie, ofset, ofsit,; of ‘to outdo or overcome’, as 
in ofvzde, ofrun. Closely allied to this is the 
sense, in participial adjectives, of ‘overcome or 
exhausted with the action expressed by the vb.’, as 
in ofcalen, offought, ofhungered, ofthirst. Words 
of this class which came down into ME. will be 
found in their alphabetical places. 

In ME. o/- before a cons. was frequently reduced to o-, @-, 
and thus identified in form with several other prefixes of 


different origin: see A- prefix, and Or- prefix*; and cf. 
Abown, OF-HUNGERED, A-HUNGERED, OFTHIRST, ATHIRST, €lc. 


2. In later combinations of OE. and ME. age, 
the sense of the two elements remains manifest, the 
particle being usually = ‘off’; the union is much 
looser, the particle being in vbs. mostly separable, 
with its position depending on the syntax. It was 
only in pples., verbal adjs., and sbs., that the eom- 
bination became more or less permanent. In the 
16th c., of- in this connexion passed imperceptibly 
into of, which is always the form in later com- 
binations. Hence these naturally attach themselves 
to Orr- pref, under which see the ME. examples. 

Of-, prefix *,in ME. appears sometimes to repre- 
sent anearliera-. OE. of- being often phonetically 
reduced to a-, there arose a contusion between the 
prefixes, so that original a- was sometimes ex- 
panded to of, See OrFEAR, OFFRIGHT, OFGRAME, 
OFGRISEN, OFKEN, OFSCAPE, OFWAKE (in some of 
which, however, o/- may be original). 

Of-, prefix 3, in ME, sometimes varies with ofer, 
OvER, from which it maybe shortened. Cf. OFGo, 
OFHEAR, OFTAKE. But this cannot always be dis- 
tinguished from OF- fre.) in the sense ‘ outdo or 
overcome’ as in ofride, ofruz. 

Of, erroneous form of 0), of, OTH con. until. 

Of, apocopate form of Jof, THouGH cor/. 

Ofald, variant of OFULD a. Ods., single. 

Ofall, obs. form of OFFAL. 

+ Of-a:sk, v. Obs. (OE. ofécsian, -dxian,f,Or-1 
+ desian to ASK.] trans. To inquire, to ask for; 
to get or learn by inquiry. 

c1000 /ELrric Gen. ix. 21 Da he ofaxode hwat his suna 
him dydon. axroo in Leg. Rood 7 Pxt hio per ofaxian 
scolde pa halgan rode. c1305 St. Aenclm 343 in £. Z.P. 
(1862) 56 Heo of eschte what men hit were. 1340 Ayeud. 
153 He ne dep noping bote hit by wel of acsed and y-trid. 


c1400 S?, Ale.rius (Laud 622) 362 Whan pai mi3tten nou3th 
spede, Ne hym of axen in no pede. 


+Ofca‘le(n, 7//.a. Obs. (OE., f. Or-1+calen, 
pa. pple. of ca/az to be cold. See also Acate.] 
Affected with cold, ehilled, frozen. 


OFCLEPE. 


c1000 -Errric How, I]. 248 Petrus stod ofcalen on dam 
cauertune. 1297 R. GLovuc. (Rolls) 6580 Pat water. . vpward 
it stey So bat is hupes smorte and of cale [v.77. of cold, of 
cal, acolde, colde] were ney. 

+ Ofcle-pe, v. Obs. [OE. ofclipian, -clypian, 
f. Of- + clifian to CLEPE, call.] zrans, Tocall for, 
summon, get by calling. 

c1000 ZeLeric Saints Lives ti. (Eugenia) 219 Butan heo 
mid hreame hyre hreddinge ofclypode. 13.. A. Adis. 1810 
He. .ofclepith his chaunselere. c 1330 Arth. 5 Merl, 1742 
Vp him stirt sir Fortiger And ofcleped his chaunceler. 

Ofdaw, variant of Apaw v.)  Oés., to wake up, 
Tecover froin a swoon. 

Of-down, ofdune: see Apowy, 

+ Ofdra'w, v. Obs. [f. Or- 2, OFF-1+ Draw 
uv.) trans, To draw away, draw to oneself, attract. 

a@x225 Ancr. K. 258 Peo pet of-drauhd ear pus luue of 
oder, Jé7d. 386 Muchel 3zeoue of-drawed luue. /did. 392 
Vorte of-drawen of us ure luue touward him. 


t+ Ofdre'de, v. Obs. Chiefly in Za. pple. 1 of- 
dred d), 2-3 ofdred, 2-4 ofdrad, afterwards 
reduced to adred, ApRAD, q.v. [f. Or- + OE. 
dréd-az to Dreap; in OE. only in pa. pple.] 
traus. To terrify, frighten; pa. pple. irightened, 
afraid; reff. to fear, be afraid. 

¢1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxv. 25 Ic ferde ofdra:d, and be- 
hydde pin pund on eorpan, 1135-54 O. £. Chron. an. 1135 
Wurben men suide of unndred & ofdred. axzz00 JVoral 
Ode 43 (Lamb. MS.) Ne perf he bon of-dred [7 rin., Egert. 
of-drad, Yesus adred] of fure. /édrd. (Jesus MS.) 163 Per 
we muwen beon aferd and sore vs of-drede [7'r7. ofdrade, 
Egert, adrede, Lamb, adredenj]. c13203 Lay. 7575 His 
men weoren of-dredde [c 1275 adradde}, a@1300 Assumip. 
Virg. (Camb, MS.) 91 Ne beo no3t ofdrad be3 ihc beo her. 
a1300 K. Horn (Ms. O) 302 Wel sore y me of drede 
[378. ZL. adrede] Pat hye wile horn mis rede. /6/d. 1205 
Wel sore hyre of dradde Pat horn child ded were. ¢ 1380 
Sir Ferumd. 3723 Alle bay waxen sore of-drad. 


+ Ofdru'nken, v. Oés. In 2-3 Orm. off- 
drunnenen. [f.OFr-+ DRUNKEN 7@.'] frans. To 
drown, swallow up in water. 

ciz00 Oamin 14611 Par hali3 waterr att te funnt Off- 
drunncnepp alle sinness. /é/d. 14852 Faraoness genge, 
Patt wass offdrunncnedd i pe sz. 

Ofeald, variant of OFotn a., Ods., single. 

+ Of-ea‘rn, v. Obs. Also 2 of-ern. [f.OF- 1+ 
EarN v.] frans. To eam, deserve, 

¢x200 Trin. Coll. Jfom. 189 He haued per purh forloren 
heuene wele and of-erned helle pine. a1z25 Ancr. KR. 188 
3if 3¢ polied wo 3¢ habbed wurse of-earned. /drd. 194 Sum 
likunge is & sum niislikunge, pet of-earned muche mede. 

Ofen, Ofer, obs. forms of OvEN, OVER. 

Ofer, oferre, obs. forms of AFAR. 

Off (pf), aav., prep., aay., and sb. Forms: 1-7 
of, (5 ofe, 6 offe), 5- off (Sc. dial. aff), [Origin- 
ally the same word as Or, as explained under 
that word; off being at first a variant spelling, 
which was gradually appropriated to the em- 
phatic form, i.e. to the adverb and the preposi- 
tional senses closely related to it, while of was 
Tetained in the transferred and weakened senses, 
in which the prep. is usually stressless and sinks 
to (av). Off appears casually froin ¢ 1400, but of 
and off were not completely differentiated till after 
1600: cf. A. 3, B.1.] 


In this article are included all examples of the adv., 
whether under ia) the earlicr spelling of, or (B) the later of; 
but, of the prep., only those uses for which ef is now the 
recognized form; for others see Or. 

A. adv. I. Simple senses. 

1, Expressing motion or dircction from a place: 
To a distance, away, quite away; as in go, riz, 
arive off. Also expressing resistance to motion 
towards: as in deat, hang, keep, ward off. 

a. 971 Blick/. Jom. 5 Man sceolde mid sare on das world 
cuman, ..and mid sare of zewitan. ¢ 1386 Curaucer Keeve's 
7, Prol. 58 Leueful is with force force of showue. 1485 
Digby Myst. 1. 379 Com of ban, let vs be-gynne. 1526 
Pilger. Perf. (1531) 89 Come of .. thou that art disposed 
to leue all for the loue of Iesu. ax1g48 Hatt Chron., 
flen, V1, 252, Peces of ordinaunce whiche shot of. 

B. 1567 Martet Gr. Forest 12 Neyther could we keepe 

off,.. our outward enimies. 1659 D. Pett /aupr. Sea 557 
To drive off his melancholy thoughts. 1726 G. Roseris 
Four Years Voy. 28 Vo send my Mate off with the Boat. 
1766 Gotpso. Mic. IV. xvii, She 1s gone off with two gentle- 
men in a post chaise. »840 Dickens Old C. Shop vi, Mr. 
Quilp put his hat on and took himself off. 1896 Law 7imues 
C. 508/1 [He] succeeded in getting the animal under con- 
trol, and rode off. 
a, c1000 Laws of /ne c. 74 § 2 Buton he him wille fehbe of 
aceapian. 1523 Lo. Berners Fro/ss. I. cxxiv. 150 The 
kynge bought of sir Thomas Hallande,.. and therle of 
Tankernyll, and payed for them twentie thousande nobles. 

B. 1568 Grarton Chron. 11.170 With fayre wordes [he] put 
them off for that tyme, 1666 J. Davis //ist. Caribby Isls, 
268 They will fall off from what they have promised. 1707 
W. Funnew. Voy. round World 259 A small matter of 
Money will buy off a great Fault. 

¢c. In nautical lang.: Away from land, or from 
the ship; also, away from the wind. 

1610 Suaks. Tem. 1. 1. 53 Lay her a hold, a hold, set her 
two courses off to Sea againe, lay her off. 1611 Biste Acts 
xxvil, 32 Then the souldiers cut off the ropes of the boat and 
let her fall off {ad/ prec. wv. away]. ax62r Beaum. & FL 
Thierry & Theod. ww. ii, 1 would I had A convoy too, to 
bring me safe off. 1697 Dampier Moy. I. 132 He stood off 


73 


to Sea, and we plied up under the shore. 1699 /é/d. II. u. 
22 Then sbe would fall off 2 or 3 Points from tbe Wind. 
1723 G. Roperts Four Vears Voy. 27 Vo sai! to the Isle 
of Sal, and bring off all the People. 1882 Nares Seaman- 
ship (ed. 6) 107 Nothing off...To bring the ship's head nearer 
to the Wind. ; A 

ad. ellipt. Gone off, just going off. Also fg. 
fallen or falling asleep. 

1791 ‘G. Gampapo’ Ann, Horsem. ix. (1809) 106 My 
horse..was off with me in a jiffey. 18:5 Chron.in Ann, 
Keg. 16 He raised himself up..and said almost inarticulately, 
‘I am off’, and expired. 1882-56 De Quincey Confess. 
(1862) 76 I'm off for the Red Sea 1852 Mrs. Smytnies 
Bride Elect x\iv, Come, Geraldine, it is time to be off! 
186: H. Kincsi.ey Ravenshoe xxxviit, He was as fast off as 
atop. 1863 Dickens Dr. Warigold’s Prescript. v. 32‘Why, 
youre talking in your sleep!’..* Whit was I talking about?’ 
.. Greek, I think.. but I was just off too’. 

2. At a distance; distant. Often after a state- 


ment of the distance; also in AFAR off, Fan off. 

a, axzsoo Grecory Chron. in /list. Coll. Citizen Lond. 
(Camden) 213 One come and sayd tlrat she was ix myle of. 
1526 Tinpace Jatt, xxvi. 58 Peter folowed hym a farre of 
[so 16f4 c. wv, 1611 off | 

B. 1573 J. Sanprorp //ours RKecreat. (1576) 213 Greete 
a redde man and a bearded woman three myles off. 1613 
Purcuas (Pilerimage (1614) 610 A little off runneth a River. 
1638 Sir T. Herrert 7'rav. (ed. 2) 14 We see the Cape or 
extreame point of Africk 12 lexgues off. 1671 R. MonTacue 
in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1. sor ‘hese are 
projects a great way off. 1749 Fiecpinc Jom Jones xv. 
Nii, A sireet or two off. 1874 Dasext Half a Life 11. 173 
We shall meet at Oxford 1n October, not much more than 
a inonth off. 1897 Hatt Caine Christian xi, Glory stood 
off from the looking-glass and looked. 

b. Naut. 

1697 Dampier Joy. 1. 44 In the morning we descryed a 
Sail off at Sea. 1726 G. Roperts Four Years boy. 26, [ lay 
off at an Anchor. 

¢. fig. Distant or remote in fact, nature, character, 
feeling, thought,etc. Ods. or arch. (in Gr. Britain). 
a3sss Riptev IVés. 173 So far off is it that they do 
confirm this opinion of transubstantiation, that fete... 1572 
Bucuanan Detect. Wary Biv, So far was it of that hys 
lodging and thynges..was prouidit for him..that he found 
nat any ane token toward him of a freindly minde. 1607 
Snaxs. Con 11. it 64 That’s off, that’s off. a@164x Dp. 
Mocstacu Acts & Alon. (1642) 280 Casar.. was altogether 
off from thinking it probable. 1887 /’reshyt. Banner (U. S.) 
Oct., The leader,.is noi merely off on the subject of future 
probation, but also with regard 10 the Lord’s day. 

3. Expressing separation from attachment, con- 
tact, or position oz; as in fo break, cast, cut, put, 
shake, take off, etc. 

a. ¢1000 Ags. Gosf. Matt. v. 30 3if pin swidre hand pe 
aswice, aceorf li of & awurp hi fram pe. c1200 Trin. Coll. 
JJom, 139 He hit bad of acken. c1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 32/98 
o is heued was of i-smite. 1362 Lanci. 7. 72 Av. 170 

enne Clement pe Cobelere caste of his cloke. ¢1449 
Pecock Xefr. 1. x. 52 Y wole leie myn arme to be smyte of. 
1535 Stewart Cron. Scot, IN. 449 He.. of his claithis 
suddantlie hes done. 1568 Turner J/erdal ut 54 Yelowe 
scales ; whiche with a light occaston fall of. 157x Dicces 
Pantom. u. xix. Oiijb, To cut of front any Trapeziunr. . 
what part therof ye liste 1646 J. Hate //ore lac. 67 The 
taking of the Plumets of a clocke to make it goe in the 
better Order. 1703 Moxon Weck. Exerc. 59 Good Stecl 
breaks short of all Gray. 

B. 1383 Wryeir Jatt. xix. 7 To 3eue a lil boke of 
forsakynge, and to leeue off [1388 leeue of} c1q00 Maunpev. 
(Roxb.) viii 31 Do off bi schone of pi fete. 1535 Cover- 
DALE Song Sol. v. 3, 1 haue put off [1611 off] my cote. 
1568 Tutney Disc. Marriage Civb, {lHe] bit off his owne 
tongue. 3637 Star Chaim, Decree § 30 In the putting off 
the knots. @1756 Mrs. Hrvwoop New /’resent (1771) 43 
Let it stew..then strain it off. 1834 Mepwin Angler in 
Wales (1. 154 Vhe ball..struck one of the inetal buttons on 
the breast of ny coat, and glanced off. 1886 .Vanch. Exam. 
22 Feb, 6/1 The entire surface of a country..divided off 
into farmsteads, 

b. fig. In quot. 1710 for ‘ off their hands’. 

1576 Fremixe Panofl, ifist. 356 Let us shake off this 
slouthfulnesse. @ 1600 MonicoMerte JJrsc. Poems xxiv. 75 
Cast of thy comfort. 1710 Steere Zatler No. 248 ? 8 The 
cominon Design of Parents is to get their Girls off as well 
asthey can, 1711 Abbison Sfect, No. 105 ® 3 Will. laught 
this off at first aswell as he could. 1777 Watson /’*401(p [/ 
(1839) 121 The people threw off the reserve which they had 
hitherto maintained. 

e. with cllipsis of pa. pple. = come, cut, fallen 
off; esp. put or taken off as clothes; no longer ov. 

a 1435 Cursor Al, 7211 (Trin.) [My strengpe] is he seide in 
my here: If hit were of, 1 were not bon No strenger ben 
anober mon. 1530 TixpaLce Pract. Popish Prelates Wks. 
(1573) 350/1 When the ring was of, he contmaunded to burye 
her. 1602 Marston Antonio's Rev, u. ic Wks. 1856 1. 90 
Enter Balurdo witl a beard, halfe of, halfe on. 1724 Dr 
Foe Alem. Cavalier (1840) 211 With some of his clothes 
on, and some off. 1797 Anecd. Ld, Chatham (ed. 61 1. xiii. 
233 The blossom was off, and the fruit was set. 1868 Law 
Rep.3 C. P. 423 The horse had his bridle off and a nose-bag on. 

4. Soasto interrupt continuity or cause discon- 
tinuance ; as in break off, leave off, declare off, etc. 

a, €1340- [see Break z. 53). 1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 
VI1. 377 Leve of {L. Desiste], Alwyn, wip by good wille. 
1475 Kauf Cotlzear 172 Is nane sa gudeas leif of, and inak 
na mair stryfe. 1596 Srenser F. Q. v1. v. 36 His deuotion.. 
breaking of. 

B. 1567 Maptet Gr. Forest 31 b, It will soone wax 
barraine, and leave off fruit bearing. 1657 R. Licon 
Barbadoes (1673) 43 Upon Saturday .. they break off work 
sooner by an hour. 1818 Sporting Alag. 11. 91 The match 
went off, and all bets were declared void. 1819 Aletropolis 
11,69 The Duke has declared off, and the wounded lover 
does not seem to be anxious to make his proposals of 
Marriage. 1892 Bookman Oct. 27/2 Zola began by being 


OFF. 


an idealist, He has not left off being one. 
off supplies ; to turn the water or gas off. 
__b. Discontinued, stopped, given up; no longer 
in operation or going on. 

3752 Mrs. Lexnox Fem. Quix. 1. v, His illness having 
heen only a violent head-ache, .. being now quite off. 1760 
R. Heser Horse Matches ix. p. xxv, Match off, by consent. 
1785 Mrs. Fietcuer in IWesley's Serm. Iti. ui. 12, Wks. 
1811 1X. 36 His fever seemed quite off. 1882 Daily News 
15 Aug. 2/1 He understood that the whole negotiation was 
now off. 1901 Scotszan 12 Mar. 5/4 When football is ‘off ' 
and cricket not yet ‘on’, 3/o./. The gas is off at the meter. 
The water has been off for some hours. 

ce. trausf. Of a person: Disengaged, done with. 

19710 STEELE Zatler No, 223 » 5 A Youth married under 
Fourteen Years old may be off if he pleases when he comes 
tothat Age. 1818 Scotr ‘Old Song’ in Br, Lamu. XNIX, 
It is best to be off wi’ the old love, Before you be on wi’ 
the new. 

5. So as to exhaust or finish; so as to leave none: 


to the end; entirely, completely, to a finish; as 
to clear off, drink off, pay off, polish off. work off. 


c1440 S4, Fol 228 in Horstmann Altengl, Lee. (1881) 471 
Pou..saynede be coppe swetely and suppede it off syne. 
1567 MarcetG». Jorest 47 Socrates, .compelled of malicious 
Tudges to take y? Cup,.. and so to drink it off. 1660 
Marvect Corr, Wks, 1872-5 [1. 18 Some seauenteen shipps 
to be payd of. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 11. 167 Contented 
to pay off the mortgage. 1883 Gitmour A/ongols xvii. 201 
No set form of liturgy to be got off by heart and repeated, 
1890 G. A. Ssutn /saiah 11. xii. 202 We do not..kill them 
off by gladiatorial combats. 1897 ! est. Gaz. 20 July 7/2 
These two..will have 10 shoot off the tie for the Bronze 
Medal. 1g00 /6s/, 13 Dec. 2/3 What is known amongst 
breedersas ‘feeding off for table poultry isathriving industry. 

b, Finished, worked off; done with work. 

3668 Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printing 385 A Press-man 
usually says, [ am off, meaning he has Wrought off his 
Token, his Heap, his Form. 1707 Hearne Collect, 26 Aug. 
(O. H. S.) 11. 36 When ye Text of Livy is off I will consider. 


6. In the way ofabatement, diminution, or decay; 
as in fo fall off, cool off, go off; also, to be off. 


1632 Star Chamb. Cases (Camden) 121 Judgment was 
stayed and the Costes taken off, 1797 Monthly A/ag. 111. 
501 Out of every thousand men, 28 die off annually, 1826 
Examiner 695/1 The novelty had gone off x little. 1862 
Lowett Jiglu 1. Poems 1890 Il. 260 They'll cool off when 
they come to understand. 1893 National Observer 7 Oct. 
536/1 The place seemed to have gone off a good deal. 

7. In alt senses, off may be followed by frou ; 
formerly, and still dad. by of 

a 1536 Tinpate 4/att. viti, 30 A good waye off from 
them. 1542 Boorbe Dyefary viii. (1870) 246 Stand or syt 
a good waye of fron: the fyre. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. 109 
‘The wind is commonly off from the Land. 1871 Caniyvte 
in Vrs. C.'s Lett. 111. 200 She wished to be off from the 
July bargain. 

. 1593 Saks. 2 //en. WJ, un. i. 96 A fall off of a Tree. 
1667 Marvett Cory. Wks. 1872-5 IT. 224 The Lords and we 
cannot yet get off of the difficultyes risen betwixt us. 1678 
Bunyan 2rler. 1. 49 About a furlong off of the Porters 
Lodge. 1712 STEELE Sfecf. No. 306 » 6, I could not keep 
my yes off of her. 1975 P. Oniver in 7. /futchinson's 
Diary 7 Dec. 1. 581 A Rebell Pirate. .taken..off of Cape 
Ann. 1875 P. Brooxs New Starts tn Life viii. 129 If you 
could have filled his pockets with gold, and feasted his 
hunger off of silver dishes. 

II. In phrases and locutions. 

8. Of is used idiomatically with many verbs, as 
Buy, Come, Dasn, Get, Go, Look, Manx, Pabm, 
Pass, RattLe, Suow, Take, etc. q.v. 

9. Used with ellipsis of come, go, take, etc., so as 
itselfto functionasavb. Offwith = take or put off. 

¢1205 I.ay. 5084 Awei he warp his gode breond: & of 
inid Pere burne. 14.. W. Paris Crist/ne 295 in Horstmann 
A ltengl. Leg. (1878) 187 Hire hede shalle ofe fulle sekyrly 
To morne. 1611 Snaks. Wnt. 7. u. iti. 63 Ile off, But first, 
Ile do my errand. 1637 Ricn /rish //ubbub (1623) 24 He 
that pledgeth must likewise off with his cap. 1634 Sir T. 
Herpert 7rav. 111 If hee returned without victory, hee 
knew his head should off. 1646 N. Lockyrr Ser, 19, 
I cannot hand off nor heart off. 1753 Foote Eng. in Paris 
u. Wks. 1799 I. 52 We'll off in a post-chaise directly. A/od. 
vulgar coliog. He off and bought another. 

b. esp. in imperative phrases, Off! =stand off ! 
be off! Off wrth you! =be off! 

1594 SHaxs. Rich. J//, v. Wi. 344 Off with his sonne 
George's head. 1601 — Ad/s Well 1. i. 168 Off with ’t while 
‘tis vendible. 1717 E. Smitn /’Aevdra vy. 54 Off, or I fly 
for ever from thy sight. 1809 Makin Gil 2las ni. vii. PI 
Off with you ! and do not return, 1822 Byron Irs. Fudge. 
xcili, Some cried ‘Off, off!’ As ata farce. 1877 S1uRGEON 
Serm, XXI11. 402 Off with your caps and throw them up 
and cry ‘ Hurrah !° 


10. Right off, straight off. straightway, forth- 
with, immediately. Sec RicHT, STRAIGHT. 

11. Subjoined to well, 7U/, better, worse, badly, com- 
fortably, and similar advbs., and after ow (‘ How 
are they off?’), offhas the force of ‘-circuinstanced’, 
‘-conditioned’, esp. as regards coinmand of the 
means of life ; we// off, in good circumstances, etc. 


Rarely aftrib. or as adj. 

This prob. arose from the phrase conte el v. 61 f). 
One who has ‘come well ont’ of a doubtful affair is said to 
be ‘well out’ of it; so one who has ‘come well off’ from (or 
in) a struggle may be said to be ‘ well off’; cf. esp. quots. 
1733-62. The most common use may be explained as that 
has come off, or fared (well or ill)’, in the battle of life. 

31733 Swirt Afology, Since I ‘scap’d being made a scoff, 
1 thank I'm very fairly off. 1741 Richarpson Pamela ll. 
25: Let me sit down, Miss, anywhere ., for I have been 
sadly off. 1763 Gorpsm. Crt. WW. Ixxxviil, Marriage is at 


Mod. To cut 


OFF. 


present so much out of fashion, that a lady is very well off, 
who can get any husband at all. 1776 C. Lee in Sparks 
Corr, Amer, Rev. (1853) I]. 485 How are you off in the 
article of intrenching tools? 1845 Moztey Laud Ess. (1892) 
1.179 The clergy.. had lost the advantages of obits [etc.], 
and were miserably off. 1851 H. Mayo Pop, Suserst. (ed. 2) 
186 The earth is the best off. 1865 Dickens J/ut. Fr. 1. 
xii, I am in another way of business. And I am rather 
better off. 1873 Mrs. Ouipnant /znocent M11. xxi. 351 He 
was not well enough off to marry, 1884 H. SpeNceER in 
Contemp, Rev. June 772 While to the well-off the exaction 
means loss of luxuries, to the ill-off it means loss of neces- 
saries. 1884 G. Aten PAilistia II. 161 They are very 
badly off, poor people. 1888 J. Payn in /ltustr. Lond, 
News 10 Mar. 236/1 A well-known and well-off man of letters. 

12. Lither off or on, either one way or another, 
in any way. Verther off nor on, without reference, 
irrelevant (0): cf. ‘neither here nor there’; irrcso- 
lute, fickle. See also OFF AND ON, 

1549 Latimer 6th Servi. bef, Edw. WI (Arb.) 159 It was 
neyther of nor on, to that that Paule sayed. 

B. prep. 

I. Of motion or direction. 

1. Of removal from a position 07, attached to, or 
tnt contact with (anything): Away from, down from, 
up from, so as no longer to lie, rest, or lean on. 

«, @855 V.E. Chron. an. 797 Her Romane .. hine of his 
setle aftiemdon. c1z00 77tx. Colt. Homt. 201 We habbed 
don cf us beealde man. c1205 Lay. 30802 Pat maiden.. 
droh of hire uingre An of hire ringe. a1300 Cursor A/. 
15024 (Cott. Branches bai brak 0 [Gétt., etc. of] bogh. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. i. (1495) 592 Leues fall of trees 
in wynter tyme. ¢ 1440 Gexerydes 2798 Of his hors he felle 
vppon the playn. 1642 tr. Perkins’ Prof. bk. iii. § 209. 93 To 
deliver seisin of land hy force off a feoffment is to remove 
all persons of the land. 1665 Marvett Corr, Wks. 1872-5 
II. 184 Our navy is speeding to chase the Dutch again of 
our seas. 

8. c1g0o Maunpev. (Roxb.) ii. 6 Foure graynes of pe 
same tree bat his fader ete be appel off. /drd. vi. 20 He.. 
takes be ryng off his fynger 1568 Grarron Chron, II. 89 
His kerchefe was pulled off his head. 1596 Sutaks. Tam, 
Shr. 1v. i. 80 How she waded through the durt to plucke 
him off me. 1600 — A. V. Z. 1. iii. 16, I could shake them 
off my coate. 1670 NarsorouGu in sicc. Sev, Late Voy... 
(1711) 84 And gathered several green Apples off the Trees. 
1711 Appison Sfect. No. 159 7 Take thine Eyes off the 
Bridge, said he. 1743 H. WaLpote Leté. (1857) 1. 226 A man 
falling off a ladder. 1873 Kinostey Jose [dlylls 129 The 
sheep have been driven off the land below. 1881 KEENE 
Six Months in Aleccahvi.158, 1 came across an object that 
nearly brought me off my beast. : 

77, From resting, depending, determining, 
etc.upon. Offone’s Hanns, one’s HEAD: see the sbs. 

a. ¢1380 Wyetir Il’ks. (1880) 291 Vnderstond, 3e kingis; 
and schaak of 30u rudenesse, 5e bat jugen londis. 

B. 1601 Suaks. A //’s Wel/u. iii. 250 Thou hast a sonne shall 
take this disgrace off me. 1724 De For Alem, Cavalier 
(1840) 264, I had persuaded him off that. 1737 BrackEN 
Farriery [mpr. (1757) 11. 52 If we took such Foals off their 
Dams the first Week they were dropt. 1742 Fietpinc 
F. Andrews w. iii, He hath taken several poor off our hands. 
1809 Matkin Gi/ Blas 1. ii. ® 3 An honest jockey who would 
take it [my mule] off my hands. 1889 J. S. WinTER A/75. 
Boé (1891) 152 That woman inust be gotng off her head. 

2. Of source: From the hands, charge, or 
possession of; esp. with fake, buy, borrow, hire, 
and the like. Also expressed by From. Cf. Or. 

1535 COovVERDALE 2 Chron. xxxv. 11 And they kylled the 
Passeouer, and the prestes toke it off their handes, and 
sprenkled it. 1669 Sturmy A/arinxer’s Mag. 1. 33 These 
Lines are taken off a Scale, that is divided into 20 parts to 
an Inch. /6/d. 60 Take off your Scale of Equal Parts with 
your Compasses 169. 1753 Hocartu Axel. Beauty x. 108 
It was drawn from a plaster-of-Paris figure cast off nature. 
1885 Act 48 4 49 Vict. c. 41 § 9 (3) A grand jury may., present 
any sum, to be raised off the county at large .. for the 
purpose. 1891 C. James Row. Rigmarole 36 A villager 
had come,.to know whether Blincoe ‘would take a goose 
off him’. 1897 Darly News 1 June 3/5 She admitted 
horrowing the 1. off the plaintiff. 

3. Of material or substance: with @z7ze, eat, etc. 

1815 W. H. [revanp Scribdleomania 305 He always..eats 
a supper off pork steaks, nearly raw. 1828 P. CUNNINGHAM 
N.S. Wales (ed. 3) 11. 213, Each day the convict sits down 
to dinner off either heef, pork, or plum-pudding. 1861 G. 
Merepitu £van flarrington viii, An old gentleman who 
had dined there. . four days in the weck, off dishes dedicated 
to the particular days. 

4. Of deduction, or abatement: From. 

1833 Arison Exrofe (1849) I. iii. § 15. 259 The sums.. which 
she saved off her allowance. Zod. To get something taken 
off the price. 

II. Of position. 

5. Away from being on; not on; esp. no longer on. 

t+ Off the stones, off the city pavement, out of the town. 

[c1330 R. Bruxne Chrov. (1810) 141 If I were of lond, be 
werre suld sone bigynne.] 1638 R. Hotme Armoury in. 
235/1 It is reported of the Spanish Dominions that the Sun 
is never off some part of it. 1759 Brown Compl. Farmer 
112 As soon as the dew is off the ground. 1797 Mrs. Rap- 
culprr Ltadian xii, They are all off the bridge now. @ 1845 
Hoop Ode imitated fr. Horace, Not thus the city streamlets 
flow; They make no music as they go, Tho’ never ‘off the 
stones’, 1870 Gd. Hords 133/2 You can scarcely find 
footing when once off the beaten road. 

b. fig. Of state, or condition: (@) Away from 
(something normal or usual), (4) Not occupicd 
with, engaged in, or bent upon; discngaged from. 

1681 Luttreni. Brief Rel. (1857) 1. 67 ‘The grand jury for 
Middlesex were about finding a Dill against the Kings 
guards as rioters, but they are now off it, 1682~ [see 
Guarp sb. 5b]. 1699 Dampier Voy, 11.1. 166 Finding it to be 
nought, he would have been off his Bargain. 1795 Wo.coTr 
(P. Pindar) Pindartana Wks. 1812 IV, 111, I am off my 


74: 


feeding. 1816- [see Ferp sé, 1b]. 1827 Examiner 187/2 
She was scolding him, because he was off work. 1851 H. 
Mayo Pop. Supferst. (ed. 2) 79 The attention is off duty. 
1894 Dovie Alem. S. Holmes 215, 1 have heen off my head 
ever since the blow fell. 

6. Distant from (/¢. and /ig.). 

@1627 MippLeton Widow 11. il, Iwo mile off this place. 
1705 Appison /taly 375 About Two Miles offthis Town. 1863 
Geo. Evior Romola xiv, He caught sight of Tessa, only 
two yards offhim. 1885 Howetts Szfas Lapham (1891) 1. 
73 White, or a little off white. 

b. Naut. To seaward of; opposite or abreast 
of to seaward; also, away from (the wind): see 
Winp. See also OFF-SHORE. 

1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 1v. 138 Ready to give his 
hest Judgeinent of his Distance off the Shore. 1707 W. 
Funnece Voy. round World 126 Off it lie two Rocks or 
small Islands. 1726 G, Roperts Four vars Voy. 3 The 
Stagg Rocks off the Lizard. 1776 Gipson Dect, 4 Ff. xiii. 
(1827) 1. 426 The fleet .. had been stationed off the Isle of 
Wight. 1813 Examiner 4 Jan. 6/1 The enemy keeping 
two points off the wind. 1879 FroupE Cvsar xvi. 256 A sea 
battle..was fought off the eastern promontory of the Bay 
of Quiberon, 

7. ellipt. Opening or turning out of. 

1845 Mas. CarcyLe Lett. 1. 312 In Mary's little room (off 
my uncle's), 1851 H. Maynew Lend. Labour 11. 225 
(Hoppe) Watling-street, Bow-lane, Old-change, and other 
thoroughfares off Cheapside and Cornhill. 1860 4d/ Vear 
Round No. 66. 372 In a small street off one of the west- 
central squares. 

8. From off: = sense 1, off from (A. 7). 

a142§ Cursor Af. 25596 (Fairf.) pen ihesus pou was tane 
fra of be crosse in flesshe & bane, 1590 Spenser /. Q. 111. 
iii. 43 Shall. quite from off the earth their memory be 1aste? 
1595 Suaks. Yoh 1. i. 145 Would I might neuer stirre from 
off this place. 1768 STERNE Sent. Fourn. (1778) 1. 135 
(Amiens) Wiping them [tears] away from off the cheeks of 
the first and fairest of women. 1819 Byron Fuan un. Ixxxviii, 
As if to win a part from off the weight He saw increasing 
on his father’s heart. 1845 Avtoun Son Gaultier Galt, go 
He lighted down from off his steed. 

C. adj. [The adv. uscd attrib.) 

(Arising apparently from the dropping of the 
hyphen in an adverbial combination: thus offside, 
off side. See OFF- 4.) 

1. Situated farther off, more distant, farther, far. 

1856 Mrs. Cartyie Letf, 11.286 Toleap from the top of the 
wall, which was only high on the off-side. Mod. Newsfr. 
It is on the ‘ off’ side of the spectator. 

b. Naut, Farther from the shore; seaward. 

1666 Loud. Gaz. No. 66/4 The Lit/y Fregat, ..then in the 
off-gage of her station, near this Coast. 1719 Dre For 
Crusoe 1. xii, Our men..were at work ..on the off side. 
1726 SHELVOCKE Voy, ronnd World 207 \t was happy for 
us that our masts fell all over the off side. 1745 Lond. Mag. 
397 Whilst I had to do with this Ship, the largest of all got 
on my Off-Bow, put me between two Fires. 

2. spec. a. Of horses and vehicles: Right, as 
opposed to the zear or left side, on which the 
driver walks, the rider mounts, and the passenger 
enters a vehicle. Hence off horse (of a pair), off 


foot, leg, wheel, etc. (Often hyphened. ) 

1675 Lond. Gaz. No. 1002/4 A black stone Horse, four 
years old, roweld for a lameness behind on the off-side. 
1708 /bid. No. 4477/4 His off-Knee is broke. 1721 /bid. No. 
5029/3 His Off Foot hehind white. 1764 A/useum KR usticun 
II. xiv. 52 To drive the cart so as the off-wheel should 
go in the same tract that the near wheel went in before, 
1789 Trans. Soc. cirts V11. 70 Enables the off-horse..to 
walk in the furrow. 1800 Geut?, A/ag. 1. 167 The [Mame- 
like] rider always mounts on the off side of the horse. 1842 
Syp. Sautu Let. Locking in on Railways Wks. 1859 11. 
234/1, 1 know very well the danger of vetting out on the 
off-side. 1849 De Quincey Eng. Maitcoach Wks. 1862 1V. 
339 With the haunch of our near leader we had struck the 
off-wheel, 1884 E. L. ANDERSON A/od. Horsemanship \. ii. 
8 The rider should practise mounting and dismounting upon 
the right or off side of the horse, as well as upon the usual 
side. 1894 Dove Alem. S. Holnes 25 Silver Liaze with his 
white forehead and his mottled off fore leg. 

b. Cricket. Applied to that side of the wicket, 
or of the field, opposite to that on which the bats- 
man stands (2.¢. in the case of right-hand batting, 
the side on the right of the wicket-keeper). 

1850‘ Bar’ Crick. M/an. 43 The long-stop is frequently 
obliged to cover many slips from the bat, both to the leg and 
off side. 1884 1. Buicu in Lidlywhite’s Cricket Aun, 3 Some 
of his far-pitched balls on the off side. E 

3. Lying off from, situated aside from, leading 
out of the main part. Cf. Orr prep. 7. See CFF- 
4, in precisely the same scnse. 

1851 Mavuew Loud. Labour V1. 201/1 The ‘ off’ parts of 
St. Paul’s Church-yard. /did. 423/2 Friar-street is one of 
the smaller off thoroughfares. 1897 W. H. THorston 
Remin. i. 10, 1 rode with him one day to his off farm,.and 
bought my first horse. 

b. Of chance, Off-chance, a contingency out of 
the probable course; a remote chance, a by-chance. 

1861 Wuyte Metvitte Good for Nothing 1. 109 To be 
sure, there is the off-chance of a settlement by a violent 
death. 1875 7imes 2 July, It is always a very off-chance 
whether an officer. .nay in quiet times have the slightest 
opportunity of finding his abilities roughly tested. 1893 
Stevenson Beach of Falesé 144, 1 thought there was an 
off-chance he might go back on the whole idea 

4. Said of a day, evening, season, etc., when one 
is ‘off work’, or when the ordinary work, business, 
or course of affairs is suspended, or does not take 
place or occur. The precise meaning depends on 


the context. (Sometimes hyphened.) 
1848 THackeray Van. Fair ix, It was with a team of 


OFF-. 


these very horses, on an off-day, that Miss Sharp was brought 
tothe Hall. /ézd. xxxvi, She has to board two or tliree of 
her sisters in the off season. 1868 Yates Kock Ahvad in, 
iii, In the offseason [they] went round to the different 
watering-places..giving a little musical entertainment. 1880 
Miss Brappon Fust as [ am xxxv. Driving .. to Blatch- 
mardean on the off days. 1882 Garden 18 Mar. 182/1 Last 
year.. being what we here call the ‘off year’ for Apples. 
1897 Alanch, Guard. 16 Oct., That in future all such 
meetings be held on ‘off days’ in preference to ‘market 
days’. 1899 J. Pennett in /or(n. Rev. LXV. 123 This has 
heen an ofi, a profitless, year in practical cycle construction, 

5. In reference to the sale of cxcisable liquors: 
Short for ‘ off the premises’, as in off /icence, sale, 
consumption, hence off-licensed, off-licensee, etc. 

1891 Lecds Merc. 22 Sept. 7 Five beer houses ‘on’ and six 
‘off’ licenses. 1892 W. B. Kinston /ulemperance 61 A 
circumstance entirely due to the competition of the ‘off’ 
licensee, 1892 Darly News 31 Oct. 3/2 Three big gin 
palaces and a swarm of off-licensed houses. 1897 /érd. 28 
Aug. 6/4 Four new off-licences were granted by the magi- 
strates. 1899 /é2:'.19 May 8/5 ‘That licensed houses should 
be closed in England throughout Sunday, except for one 
hour of off-sale at mid-day, and two hours of off-sale in the 
evening. 

D. sé. [absolute or ellipt. uses of the adj.] 

Ll. Nawt. = OFFING. 

1599 Hak1iuyr Voy. 1, 291 ‘Whe shippe lay thwart to wende 
a flood, in the off, at the Southsontheast moone. 

2. The condition or fact of being off. 

@ 1669 Trarpin Spurgeon 7reas. Dav. Ps. cxvi. 10, 1 have 
had my offs and my ons,..] have passed through several 
fraines of heart and tempers of soul. 1895 Miss Dowie 
Callia 119, I love to feel the on and off of the break and to 
watch the way the pole seems to feel its way through the 
traffic. 

3. Cricket. = Off side: see C. 2b. Comb. off- 
drive, a drive to the off. 

1857 Hucues You Brown u. viii, Johnson the young 
bowler is getting wild, and bowls a ball almost wide to the 
off. 1881 Standard 28 June 3/1 Whiting drove Studd to 
the off for four. 1881 Datly News g July 2 Making an 
off drive for four. 1882 Laity Tel. 19 May, An off-drive 
for 3. 1894 Daily News 23 Nov. 6/3 Steady cultivation 
of a break from the off is a hetter amusement than the 
premature affectation of being an Amphitryon. 

4. (Sec quot.) 

1829 [J. R. Besr] Pers. & Lit. Alem. 257 To huy Lincoln- 
shire hogs or offs, lambs taken off froin their mothers. 

Off, v. [Elliptical (chiefly colloq. or illiterate) 
uscs of OFF adv., at length inflected as a vb.: 
cf. to In, to Back.] 

+1. crans. To put off; to defer. Ods. 

1642 Sir E. Derinc SZ. on Relig. 96 The further dehate 
of this was offed [printed ofted} to the nex: day. 

2. intr. Yo go off, make off. (zl/iterate.. 

1895 lWestm. Gaz. 21 Sept. 2/1 He took down his hat, an’ 
off’d. 

3. Naut. Of a ship: To move off from shore. 
In pr. pple. offiag. 

1882 Ocitvie (Annandale), We were offing at the time 
the accident happened. 

4. trans. To take off, eat off, swallow. rare. 

1887 Browninc Fust & Friends 76 Awaiting thy sign To 
out knife, off mouthful. ‘ 

5. To off with, to take off instantly. (Cf. Orr 
adv. 9.) illiterate, or humorous collog. 

1892 Daity News 23 Feb. 5/1 They offed with his head, 
1895 K. Graname Golden Age 56 When the Queen said 
‘Off with his head!’ she'd have offed with your head. 
1895 Pall Matt Mag. Sept. 111 ‘So then he offs with his 
diamond ring ’. 

Off-, prefix. The adv. off occurs in combination 
with verbs, ppl. adjs., vbl. sbs., and other sbs. In 
earlier times, it was written of, as explained under 
Or- pref. 2; but such of the ME. compounds as 
survived into modern Eng. were then written of-, 
which is the only form found in recent compounds. 
In verbs, generally, the combination is very loose 
(sce 1 below); in participles used as adjs. the 
union is closer, and in vbl. and other sbs. it 
becomes permanent, though combinations of this 
kind can be formed at pleasure whenever the sense 
requires. In a few cases, the combination is so 
specialized in sense, or otherwise important, as to 
require treatment as a main word. In verbs, the 
stress is now usually upon the root; in the other 
classes (2-4) on o:ff-. : : 

1. With verbs, of (ME. of) enters into quasi- 
combination, chiefly as a separable particle, like 
Ger. ab- in ab-reisen, ab-schretben, etc. in which 
the particle stands before the vb. only in certain 
syntactical conditions. In ME. of was frequently 
put before the vb. in the infinitive, as in of glide, 
of hew, and in this position (though usually written 
as a separate word in the MSS.) is often hyphened 
by modern editors (of-glide, of-hew): modem 
prose usage prefers the order glide off, hew off; 
but in the pples. the adv. is still sometimes put 
first, and is then sometimes hyphened to the vb. 
(as is regularly done in 2). ME. examples are 
the obsolete of-cwell, of-guell (to kill off), of, of- 
drive, of glide, of-hew, of-hurl, of-race (to pluck or 
tear off), of-rzve, of-shear, of-shred, of-smtte, & 
swipe (to cut off With a sweep of the sword), 
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of-tear, of-turn, of-twitch, of-weve (to twist off), 
of wip (to whip off), Later examples are off-chop, 
of- off-shake, off-stand, off-trench, etc., but these 
are exemplified chiefly in the pa. pple., where the 
hyphen may be regarded as simply syntactical as 
in 2. See also OFF-DRIVE, OFF-LOAD, etc. 

a1618 Sytvester Bem. Mortalrtie xti, Her head shee 
felt with whiffing stecl “off-chopt. ¢ 1200 Ormin 8104 Forr 
pate te33 sholldenn att hiss da:b Pa riche menn “offcwellenn. 
c1275 Lune Ron 23 in O. &. Misc. 93 Pyne and dep him 
wile *of-dryue. 1355-8 Puagr -Eneid, 1. Cijb, With the 
light of torches great the darke ofdriue atones. ¢ 1400 
Nowland & O. 475 The Nasell of his hetme “of-glade. 
c1400 Destr. Troy 6474 Hondes (he] *ofhew heturly fast. 
Ibid. 6722 Mis helme “of hurlit, & his hed bare. 1340 
Hampote Pr. Conse. 6704 be strenthe of hungre sal bam 
swa chace Pat pair awen flesshe pai sal *of-race.  /dre/. 

379 And thair awen flessch *of-ryve and race. 1570-6 
fy ae Peramb. Kent (1826) 219 They not their sinnes 
..*of shake. 21618 SvivestER Fob Triumph. ii. 76 His 
fruit, yer ripe, shall be off-shaken all. 1892 Zancwii.C Aildr. 
Ghet:o I. 20 We rest not, hut stand, Off-shaken our sloth. 
¢€1320 Sir Bewes 816 (MS. Ai A spanne of pe groin be-forn 
Wib is swerd he hap *: f schoren. 1533 Gau Auch? Vay 58 
Thay ar heretikis offchorne fra ye kirk of Christ. 1390 
Gower Conf. 1. 138 The leves let defoule in haste..And let 
*of schreden every hraunche. c¢c1205 Lay. 26071 Ardur.. 
of-toc pene eotend..And pat bih him ‘of-smat (1275 of-smot]. 
Lbid. 28721 pe king mid his sweorde pat hefd him “of swipte. 
1390 Gower Conf. I. 346 That he hire Pappes sholde 
*of tere Out of hire brest. 1315 Barcray Eygloges (1570) 

}vb, His nose and eares “off trenched were also. c 1350 
Will, Palerne 2390 William hent hastili be hert, and meliors 
pe hinde, And as smartli as pei coupe ig skinnes “of turned. 
c1320 Sir Beucs 3882(MS. A) His sclauin ech palmer “of 
twitte. ©1330 Arth. § Alerl, 6883 Ther was mani heued 
“of weued. a1g00 Sir Beues (MS. S) 868 Her heued “of 
wypt at a drau3te. ' : 

2. with pres. and pa. participles, forming adjs. 
(stiess on off , as o'f-bitten ( = bitten off, , off-shed, 
off-sloping, off-standing, off-thrown, etc. ‘Such 
combinations are posstble with any pple. of sttit- 
able sense ) See also OFF-LYING. 

1568 Turner //erhr/ in. 43 1t maye be called also Of- 
biten, because a pece of the roote is biten of. 1674 N. 
Fairrax Bulk 4 Selv, 47 The worlds whole throng of hard, 
wide, and off-:taiding bodies. 1813 CoLrripce Remorse 
u. i..iz1 Asmall green dell Duilt all around with high off- 
sloping hills 1853 Kase Grinvell [xp. xtix. (1856) 466 It 
has surrounded us with the off-shed fragments of the floes. 
1888 Letann Pract. Line. i. 27 An offshooting twig. 

3. with vbl. sbs. and nouns of actiott, forming 
shs., sometimes concrete ‘stress on off): o'ff-cutting, 
Off-setting, off-shaving, off-standing, off-taking, off- 
turning ; off-break, (a break off , off-full, off flow, 
off-look, etc. Sec also OFF-FALLING, OF FSCOUKING, 
OFF-cUT, OFF-GO, OFF-PRINT, OFFSET, etc. 

1565 Jewet Aepl /arding (1611) 182 The ofshauing of 
the World, and the vilest of all people. 1591 R. Bruce 
Seri. (1843) 223, | have.. woven my web of life to the 
off-cutting. 161z WoopaLt Surg. Male Wks. (1653) 185 As 
it were off-scouring, or off-shavings of the intestines. 1674 
N. Faireax Bulk & Sele. 87 ‘Iwo such worlds would touch 
without any more ado; there being no off-standing betwixt 
them. 1796 Peace ronynr. (1809) 352 Not imagining he 
could want any ussistance on the off-setting. 

1724 R. Smitn in Coll. Dying Testim. (1806) 214 Not. 
withstanding of Mr. Kid’s..off-falt froin us. 1881 Atlantic 
Monthly XLV 111. 520 The superb outlooks and offlooks from 
its windows and porch. 1892 G. M. Rae Syrian Ch. ludia 
193 Ifer ranks had been greatly thinned by the off-break of 
Protestantism. 

4. with other sbs., usually with the sense, ‘lying 
or lcading off from the main trunk, etc.’: as in 
off branch, off-train, off-spur, off-stream. By 
omission of the hyphen, of comes to function as 
an adj.: see Orr a. Other compounds of off with 
sbs. appear in their alphabetical places. 

1793 W. Cuarman (¢r¢Ze) Report..on the means of working 
Woodford River, .. as an off-branch from the Lough-Erne 
and Ballyshannon Navigation. 1851 Maviurew Lond, Labour 
Hl. 27 (Hopye) The many off-streets and alleys which may 
be called the tributaries to those great second-hand marts. 


1854 Frnt. R. Agric. Soc. XV.1. 67 Crooked off-spurs of 


flat land. 1876 Guaostone /lomeric Syuchr. 224 An off- 
Stream from the river Styx. 1834 Aendad Mere. 8 Feb. 
4/7 These smaller off-drains should be flushed into the main 
Street drain. 1830 Axtiguary XXII. 9 In an off-room is 
exhibited the Hermaphrodite statue. 1896 Westen. Gaz. 
4 Mar. 7/2 A very significant announcement is hid away in 
an off-corner of the Dasly Telegraph. 


Offage (p:fedz).  [f. Orr adév. + -aceE, as in 
luggage, garbage.) Refuse. 
1727 tr. Switzer's Pract. Gard. v1. \. 267 Into beds made 


of the mowings of grass, offage herbs, greens, or long 
light dung. 


Offal (pfal;. Also 4 ofall, 5 offale, -aile, 

6 offalle, -awle, 6-7 offall, 7-8 off-fall, (7 offell, 
uffal(1), 9 da/. offald, offil. [f. Orr adv. + FALL 
sb.l: cf. Du. afval shavings, refuse, garbage, Ger. 
abfall waste, rubbish, £/. parings, shavings. } 
_1. That which falls off or is thrown off, as chips 
in dressing wood, dross in melting metals, etc. ; 
the part which, in any process, is allowed to fall off 
or neglected as yalucless or of no immediate use; 
refuse, waste; also J/., Scraps of waste stuff or 
refuse. Now only ¢echn. or dial. = offal corn or 
wheat, offal leather, offal wood (cf. 6a). 


1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. iv. (Yollem. 


MS.,), 
pouder of pe offal of golde. oe: 


Ibid. xvii. exxxv. (1495) 691 


} 
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Hulkes and ofall and out caste of corne. c1440 Pomp. 
Parv. 362/1 Offal. that ys bleuit of a thynge, as chyppys, or 
ober lyke. 1ss2 Husoer, Offall of beanes, fadalia. 1581 
Muccaster Posttions xv. (1887) 68 To digest the good 
nurriture, and to auoide the offall. 1641 Best Farm, Bks. 
(Surtees) 67 Every hives offell will serve to sweeten thee 
gatlons of water, and to make sufficient and good meade of 
the same. 1663 Gersier Counsel (1664) 49 To manage the 
uffalof the Timber. 1736 Baitey Househ. Dict. 514 Lhey.. 
distil tbeir rum from the offal of sugar. 1776 AvamM SmitH 
iV. N.1. xi. (1869) 1. 235 The offals of the barn and stables 
will maintain a certain number of poultry. 1876 Scnuttz 
Leather Manuf. 284 The term offal applies to all the parts 
outside the bends. 1877 .V. IV. Linc. Gloss., Offals, refuse 
of any kind, but more particularly refuse corn, 1882 #1. 
iWore. Gloss., Offal, waste wood. 

+b. In collective sing. and pl.: Fragments that 
lall off in breaking or using anything; crumbs; 
leavings; relics, remnants. Ods. 

4563-87 Foxe A. §& .I/. (1684) II. 328 There were left 
twelve baskets, twelve maunds full of brokelets and offalls at 
that meal. 1682 Stanyuurst cEuers 1. (Arb.) 64 If Guds 
eternal thee last disseuered offal Of Troy determyn too 
burne. 1621 burton sivat. Med. ui. i. vt. iii, (1651) 430 
Poor Lazarus..only seeks chippings, offals. 1659 D. Pert 
impr. Sea 293 Upon these Plancks, Yards, Masts, and 
offals of the Vessel, have all the Mariners got safe to the 
Shore, 1786 A. MacLean Christ's Comuniss. iii. (1846) 156 
To partake of the crumbs and offals in common witb the dogs. 

2. a. The parts which are cut off in dressing 
the carcase of an animal killed for food; in 
earlier use applied mainly to the entrails; now, as 
a trade term, including the head and tail, as well 
as the kidneys, heart, tongue, liver, and other 
parts. + ormerly also in J/. 

c14z0 Liber Cocorum (1862 29 Take tho offal and tho 
lyver of tho swan In gode brothe thcu sethe hom than. 
1464 Mann. & Housch. Exp. (Roxb.) 543 RKeceyved..for 
the fete and the offaile of a boloke, ilij., 1555 W. WatkE- 
MAN Frardle Factons u. vit. 136 Some... when thei haue 
slaine the beaste (in sacrifice), vse to laye parte of the offalle 
in the fire. 1595 Aug. Tripe-wife (1881) 149 Vhe Butchers 
offals were thy sweetest ware. @ 1735 ArBuTUNoT (J.), He 
let out the offats of his nieat to interest, and kept a register 
of such debtors in his pocket-book. 1868 Dati News 19 
June, What is technically termed the ‘offal’ of slaughtered 
animals ., forms a most important feature of the metro- 
poliian dead-meat trade. 1877 //odderness Gloss., Offal, 
the cuttings of pork when a pig is killed. 

b. Contemptuously: The parts of a slaughtered 
or dead animal unftt for food; putrid flesh; carrton ; 
also, opprobriously, the bodies or limbs of the slain. 

1681 Derricke /wage Irel. i. Vj, Though durtie tripes 
and offalls like please vnderknaues enoufe. 1598 Suaks. 
Merry Vou v. 5 Idaue I liu’d to Le carried in a Lasket 
hke a barrow of butchers Offall? and to be throwne in the 
Thames? 1602 — /fam. 1. i. 608, | should haue fatted all 
the Region Kites With this Slaues Offall. 1667 Mittos 
/’. L. x. 633 Till eramm’d and gorg’d, nigh burst With suckt 
and glutted offal. 1735 SomERVILLE Chase 1. 223 Dripping 
Offals, and the mangled Limbs Of Men and Beasts. 1828 
Scott F#. A/. Perth xv, Where is the hand..Is it nailed on 
the public pillory, or flung as offal to the houseless dogs? 
1838 Prescort Led. & Js. (1846) I. iv. 212 Supporting life 
by feeding on the most loathsonie offal, on cats, dogs, etc. 
1867 Baker Wrle 7 ridut. iv. (1872) 61 A flock of ravenous 
beaks were tearing at the offal. 

3. In the fish trade: Low-priced and infertor fish 
as opposed to those called prime; esp. small fish 
of various kinds caught in the nets along with the 
larger or more valuable kinds. 

1859 SALA Tze. round Clock (1861) 17 ‘Offal’ means odd 
lots of different kinds of fish, mostly small and broken, but 
always fresh and wholesome. 1887 E. J. Mature Vor'ard 
of Dogger ii. (1-89) 19 Prime and offal wese rigorously kept 
apart. The prime fish are soles, turbot, halibut and brill. 
Plaice, haddock, cod, ling, etc. come under the technical 
name of offal. 

4. Kefuse in general; rubbish, garbage. Now 
chiefly sz. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warrcs v. iv. 137 Great pits to bury 
and to cast therein, the garLedge, filthinese, and offatls of 
the cainpe. 1798 Anti-Facobin No. g (1799) 280 Express 
orders were given to afford them no other subsistence than 
the offats that might be collected in the streets. 1877 S. 
Cox Salv. Mundi iv. (1878) 69 It became the common 
cesspool of the city into each all the offal was cast. 

5. fig. Refuse, offscourings, dregs, scum. Chiefly 
in collect. sting. 

1581 MutcastER Posttfous xx xvii. (1887) 159 Phat barbarous 
offall of all kinde of people. 1590 Svenser /. Q. ii. iti. 8 
The Miser threw him selfe, as an Offall, Streight at his foot 
in base humilitee. 1601 SHaxs. Jud. C. 1. ili, 109 What trash 
is Rome? What Rubbish, and what Offall? 1728 Morcan 
Algiers |. Pref. 2 Vhose Varlets, generally. .the very Offal 
of the Ottomans. 1828 Macautay #'ss., //ad/aur (1851) 1. 86 
Wretches..whom every body now believes to have been .. 
the offal of gaols and brothels. 

G. attrib. or as adj, a. lit, (See preceding senses.) 

1596 Stanford Churchw, Acc. in Antiquary (1888) May 
211 Chippes and offall woodd of the tree felled. 1599 
Marston Sco. Villanie in. xi, 227 Fed with offall scraps, 
that sometimes fall from liberall wits. 1645 Quar.es So/. 
Recant. xi. 76 Fair Crops from offall Corn are rarely found. 
1717 tr. Frezier's Voy, 238 Offal Meat, which consists in 
Heads, Tongues, Entrails, Feet, ..which they eat on Fish- 
Days. 1764 .lusenu: Rusticum II. xii. 40, | supposed .. 
that they would go to the tailing, or off-fall corn. 1778 
[W. Marsnact] A/rautes Agric. 17 Nov. 1776, Any offal- 
stick .. eighteen inches long answers the purpose. 1825 
Estuer Hewett Cottage Com/f, vi. 49 Any offal milk. 1880 
YVimes 2 Dec. 8/2 For sale by auction, at Her Majesty's 
Dockyard,. .offal wood..about 30 tons. 1885 Chess. Gloss., 
Ol corn, cffal wheat, the lighter grains winnowed from 
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| the marketable samples, and used for feeding fowls. x89 


J. J. Lator in Cych Temp. & Prohib. 2533/2 Patent, sole, 
harness, band and offal feather. 

“b. fig. Onteast; worthless; vile. Now esp. dad. 

1605 Rowtey Firth Aferl. i. vi, The offal fugitives 
of barren Germany. 1839 7yiwes 5 Feb., ‘Ibe last four 
years being the period of the M— or offal ministry in this 
island. 1860 Geo. Enior A/fl/ on Fil. 1. iv, He’s an offal 
Creatur as iver come about the primises, 1877 //olderncss 
Gloss., Offal, worthless ; vile. 

7. Comb., as offal-eater. 

1889 J. Jacoss -Esop’s Fables 1.66 The refuse-eater and 
the offal-eater Belauding each other. 

Hence O'ffalist (once-wd.), a gatherer of offal. 

1822 Sporting Mag. UX. 230 Athenzus, that offalist and 
great gatheier of all town and country talk. 


+ Of-fall,v. Obs. [OE. offeallan,f.Or- + feallan 
to FaLu.] svans. To fall upon; to kill, destroy. 

a 1000 O. E. Chron. an. 662 (Parker MS.) Sigferd cyning 
hine offeoll. c1o00 -Exveric //om. II. 510 [Pat treow].. 
fornean offeoll da ¢e hit ar forcurfon. c12z75 Lay. 28043: 
Waweyn was of-falle. 1387 Trevisa A/igcdex (Rolls) VII. 
535 (MIS. Harl. tg00) ‘That hir sone was ded and al hir meyne 
alayde and afalle (.17S. Cott, 77d, D. wit offalle). 

ff and on, adv, phr. (adj., sb.) (See also ON 
AND oFF, [Orr adv, 4, 1c, 12.) 

1. With interruption and resumption of action ; 
intermittently, at intervals, now and again. 

‘Of an on’, Vorr. Portugal 543, is app. a corrupt reading. 

1535 CovERDALE 1 Chron. xxviil. 1 Officers waytinge vpon 
the kynge. to goof & cn after their course, 1681 Nevite 
Plato Redtv, 107 A bloody War ensued, for almost forty 
years, off and on. 1779 GREENE in Sparks Corr, Amer. 
Rev. (1853) WH. 272 They had been hammering upon the 
business for almost two months, off and on. 1860 Mrs. 
Caruyie Left, 1. 41, 1..slept off and on..all the way to 
Crewe. 

2. Naut. On alternate tacks, away from and 
towards the shore. 

a 1608 Sir F. Vere Conn, 29, | plied onely to windward, 
lying off and on from the mouth of the Bay tothe sea. 1666 
Lond. Gaz. No. 113/3 Vheir Convoyer in his return, standing 
off and on for high water. 1722 De Foe Col. Yack (1840) 
192 Some.. privateers lay off and on in the soundings. 1852 
Tu. Ross //umboldts Trav. 1. iii. 146 The Captain pre- 
ferred standing off and on till daybreak. 1894 CrockETT 
Raiders (ed. 3) 66 She’s been beating off and ou a’ day with 
her tops’ls reefed. 

b. Used prepositionally. 

1708 Loud. Gaz. No. 4420/6 We lay off and on Buccaness 
all Day Yesterday. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Adarine (1789) 
s.v. Off, When a ship is beating to windward, so that by 
one board she approaches towards the shore, and by the 
other sails out to sea-ward, she is said to stand off and 
on shore, alternately, 

3. In vacillation between connexion and the 
reverse ; with a sce-saw policy. 

a 1641 Le. Mountacu Acts & J/ou. (1642) 467 In this sort 
stood the Samaritans wavering off and on with the Jewes 
a long time. : 

4. lit. To play off and on with, to take off and 
put on altertiately. 

1845 Sart's May. X11. 4 Sarah. .in deep confusion, played 
off and on with one of the richly jewelled rings she wore. 

B. predicatively or as adj. Somettines off and 
somctimes on; intermittent, taking place at inter- 
vals; vacillating, inconstant; q@za/. (of a sick 
person sometimes better and sometimes worse. 

1583 Gotpinc Calvin on Dent. xv. 88 Their hoping is but 
off and on at al-aduenture. 1640 Saxverson Seri. (1681) 
II. 144 We are wavering and loose, off and on, and no hold 
to be taken of us, 1688 R. Hots Armoury 1. 305/2 The 
Proverb, Off and on, like a Cock Sparrow. 1805 Worpsw. 
Prelude w. 187 Vhe faithful dog, The off and on companion 
of my walk. 1866 Mrs, Carryie Lett. IIT. 316 After about 
two hours of off-and-on steep, I awoke. 

C. as sé. (by ellipsis of a vbl. sb.) Intermittent 
or inconstant action, see-sawing, vacillation. 

1875 W. Cory Lett. & Frais. (1897) 386 After many years 
of off and on, he has taken to calling me his ‘dear old friend’. 

Off-bear (pfbeox), v. [f. Orr adv. + Bear v.] 
trans. ‘Yo bear or carry off; spec. in Lrick-making, 
etc. (see quots.). Hence O-ff-bea rer. 

1884 C. T. Davis Bricks & Ttles 18 Others still are off- 
bearing [ed. 1889 bearing off] the bricks. /ds¢d. (1889) 130 
The off-bearer rakes the dried sand into a pile, and sieves 
it into a half-barrel, called ‘the tub’. /érd. 132 A moulding 
gang consists of one laborer called the ‘moulder’, and one 
able-bodied man called the ‘ wheeler’, and one boy called 
the ‘off-bearer’. 1894 Colnindus (O.) Disp. 8 Mar., An off- 
bearer at —’s saw mill..was horribly mangled to-day. 

Off-branch, Off-break : see Orr- 4, 3. 

+ O-ff-ca‘p,v. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. the expression 
Off caps !} intr. To take off or doff the cap, in 
reverence or respect fo (a person). So + Off-cap 
sb., doffing of the cap. - 

1604 SHAKs. O//. 1 i. 10 Three Great-ones of the Cittie, 
(In personall suite to make me his Lieutenant) Off-capt 
tohim. 1606 tr. Rolla k's Comm. 2 Thess. 170 (Jan.) They 
are enemies, ..all their doings, becking, and off-cap, and 
good dayes..are fained. 


Off-cast, offcast ():fkast), A/a. and sb, Also 

6ofeast. [f. OFF adv. + casi, pa. pple. of Cast 2.] 
A. ppl. a. Cast off, rejected. (44, and fig.) 

1571 Gotvine Calin on Ps. xivii 10 The ofcast Jews 
whont their own misbeleif hath banished from the Church. 
1637 Songs Costume (Percy Soc.) 143 Some borrow io 
cast vaine attire. 1674 N. Fairrax Bulk § Selv. Yo ae 
The slighted and off-cast words tn the mouths of Handy- 
crafisemen. 1821 I’. Eexswine /aternal Evid. Relig. W. 102 
Mercy towards this off-cast race. 


OFFCASTING. 


B. sb. A thing or person that is cast off or 
rejected (77, or fig.). Cf. oudcast, 

1587 Gotpinc De Mornay xxxii. 515 How would those 
greate men haue yeelded to such an offcast? 1594 J. Davis 
Seamaxzs Secrets Ded. Wks. (Hak. Soc.) 236 The worde of 
God published to the blessed recouery of the forraine of- 
castes, 1852 SavaGe XK. Medlrcott m1. vi. (1864) 310 The off- 
casts of all the professions—doctors without patients, lawyers 
without briefs. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. iv. (1856) 30 This 
wood..is the offcast of the great Siberian and American 
rivers. /id, xlvili. 450 Their offcasts, the bergs. 

So Offca:sting v/. sb., a. the action of casting 
off, rejection; b. concr. that which is cast off. 

1589 R. Bruce Sermz. (1843) 129 Sic a loath, disdain and 
offcasting of this heavenlie food. 1893 Graphic 15 Apr. 
415/1 Shabby tweed suits, the offcastings of generations of.. 
tourists. 

Off-chance, Off-chop: see Orr a. 3b, OrF- 1. 

O-fF co'lour, o'ff-co:lour, #47. anda. [OFF 


prep. sb.) 

l. Phrase. Not of natural or proper colour, paler 
or darker than usual; hence, not up to the mark, 
defective, deficient, out of order. 

1879 Scribner's Mag. X1X. 680/2 He looked rather ‘ off 
color’, 1885 T. A. GuTHRie 7txted Venus v, 60,1 know I’m 
a wee bit off colour. 1893 STEVENSON Beach of Falesd 120 
He had miglity little English, and my native was still off 
colour. 1899 Strand Mag, Mar. 313/1 Even the flute was 
off-colour. 

2. adj. (o'ff-co:lour). Not of the right colour or 
shade, and so of inferior value: of diamonds, etc. 

1878 Scribner's Alag. XV1. 663/2 Diamonds .. are re- 
ferred to as white, Cape white, bye water, off color and 
yellow. /bid. 667/1 Definite varieties, sucb as ‘ Cape 
white’, ‘bye water’, ‘ off-color’, and ‘ yellow’. 1894 Dai/y 
-Vews 7 July 6/3 Purchasing ‘off-colour diamonds’ and 
substituting them for others of the first quality. 

So O-ff-co:loured a. 

1896 Cape Times in Daily News 2 June 8/5 Coloured and 
offcoloured professional gaol-birds in their convict suits. 
1897 Outing (U.S.) XXIX. 487/1 The off-colored puppy 
nay or may not be the best one of the litter. 

Offcome (ffkvm). Also 6 ofeome. [f. Orr 
adv. + CoMEv.] 

tl. Arith, The product of multiplication. Ods. 

1542 RecorDEG»”. Artes (1575) 127 The ofcome or product. 
1570 Birtixcstey Luclid x1. xxxiv. 349 The roote Cubik of 
that ofcome or product, shall be the second number sought. 
1674 JEAKE A7zth. (1696) 21 Which is called the A/u/tiplee.. 
and. .sometime the Ofcome. 

+2. A conclusion, finish of an argument: cf. 


COME-OFF 2. Ods, 

1653 R. Baitrie Drssuas. Vind. (1655) 28 To have set 
down. .some solution of these knots, and not to have left 
them with a meer general offcome. /éid. 67 But your true 
offcome is, that these elect infants are not knowne to men, 

3. The way in which one ‘comes off’ or succeeds 
in an affair; (good or ill) success. Sc. 

1691 Z. Haic in J. Russell //aigs xi. (1881) 327 Lest I have 
a foolish offzome, and receive disgrace. 1901 Blachw. Wag. 
Aug. 197/2 There were others .. who chuckled at Rab's 
successful offcome. : 

4. A way of ‘getting off’ (cf, Come v. 612); 
an excuse. Sv. 

a1joo Suietps Fatihful Contend. (1780) 179 (Jam.) For 
giving us the fairer off-come in the eyes of the world. 
1717 WVodrow Corr. (1843) I]. 270 The offcome of the 
Presbytery was, that he wavered so in his answers, that 
they behoved to set them down in write. 1841 TrENCH 
Parables xxi. (1877) 364 The excuses or ‘ offcoines’, as they 
would be called in one of our northern dialects. 

Off-corn pfkgm). [Orr adv. 1.] The corn 
which is thrown out or separated in winnowing, 
either as being light, or not separated from the 
chaff; waste or ‘ offal’ corn, 

1573 Tusser usd. (1878) 176 Such ofcorne as commeth 
giue wife to hir fee. a@1641 Br. Mountacu Acts & Afon, 
(1642) 6 Mixed here with chaffe, off-corne, tares. 1856 
Farmer's AJag. Nov. 384 The expense of carting, which 
would be paid by the off-corn. 

Offcut Pfkot) [f. Orr adv. 3 + Cur] 

1. Something that is cut off, ¢.g. one of the pieces 
cut off in shaping a block of stone, etc. In Prizi- 
zg, a piece cut off from a sheet to reduce it to the 
proper size; also, a part cut off the main sheet 
and folded separately, as in a sheet of duodecimo, 

1663-4 in Swayne Churchew. Acc. St. Thomas’, Sarum 
(Wilts Rec. Soc.) 337 C. Horton work abt the leads 
16s. with 18)h. of old offcuts. 1865-7 Branpe & Cox Dict, 
Sci. etc., Offcut,..is that part of a printed sheet which is 
cut off, and Which, when folded, is inserted in the middle of 
the other part. 1883 Stouemason Jan. 3 The off-cuts and 
ruhble are closely packed in the disused workings. 

2. The act of cutting off. rare). 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 29 If my soul does not thus 
featly stick out of my body, then it withdrew at tbe off-cut. 

Off-cutting: see OFF- 3. 

Off-drive (p'fdrai:v), v. Cricket. [f Orradv. 

+ Drive v.] trans. To drive to the off (Orr D. 3). 

1884 I. Buicn in Lillywhite’s Cricket Aun. 5 His cutting 
and eff-driving being alike masterly. 1888 Pal/ J/all G. 
22 Sept. 9/1 Then he off-drove his next ball to the ropes. 
1897 HWestm. Gaz. 18 May 9/1 At 235 Ranjitsinjhi off-drove 
the new bowler for 4. ; , 

+ Offe, 56. Obs. rare—'. [ad.L. offa bite, bit, 
morsel.] A small piece, morsel, crumb. Hence 
+ Offe v. /razs. to break into bits, to crumble. 

c1420 Pallad. on Ifusb. 1. 688 Half a stryke Of barly 
mele, enoyled offed lyte, In dayes thries x, let make hem 
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slyke And faat ynough, so that theyr appetite Be seruyd 
wel, and that non offis [v.7. offes} white Englanie vppon 
the rootes of theyr tonge. 

+ Offe, adv.and prep. Obs. Also 3 owe, [Anearly 
ME. deriv, form from Or, on theanalogy of INNE, z/e, 
Outer, Urrr: used advb. and at end of a clause.] 

A. adv, = OFF. 

e1175 Lamb, Hom, 29 5if pin hefet were offe. c1z00 
Orin 14032 To wasshenn offe pe33re lic. @xzzz5 Ancr. XR. 
150 Hwonne peos rinde is offe. .hwited hit widuten. 

B. frep. = OF (following relative pron.: cf. 
INNE prep. 3 B.). ‘ 

¢ 1200 Trin. Coll. four, 93 Pat holie gestninge pe he offe 
specd. ¢ 1200 Orin 462 Piss gode prest, Patt we nu mzlenn 
offe. did. 4097 Amang batt Judewisshe folle Patt Crist wass 
borenn offe. ¢ 1275 Lay. 451 Pat we beop oue [¢1205 of] 
lcomen, 


Offe, obs. form of Woor. 

+ Of-fear, offea‘r, v. Obs. Forms: 2-3 of- 
fearen, 2-4 offeren, 3 of-feeren; oferen. Chiefly 
in pa, pple. of-feared, of-fered, (of-ferd). [Late 
OF. f. Or- + OE. fran to terrify: see FEAR v. 
OF. had in the same sense aftran: see AFEARY.] 
trans. To frighten, terrify ; in pa. pple. frightened, 
afraid. 

1131 O. £. Chron, Ealle de hit sezon weron swa 
offeared swa hi nzfre zr ne wzron. a 1200 oral Ode 157 
eee we muzen bon epe offerd and herde us adreden, ¢ 1205 
ZAY. 15491 Swa wes al ba uerde Ladliche of-fered. bz. 
23424 Pa wes pe king Frolle Ladliclie of-fered [¢ 1275 afered]. 
a1225 Leg. Kath. 669 Ha wes sunidel offruht and offearet. 
a1250 Owl & Night. 976 Hi mi3te oferen here brost. 
€131§ SHOREHAM 129 Most here no fend offere. 

Offen, obs. form of OrFING. 

Offence, offense (ferns), sb. Forms: 5-6 
offens, .Sc. 6 offenns), 4~- offenee, offense, (5 
afence). [Two forms: ME, offers, a. OF. offens 
injury, wrong, annoyance, misdeed, ad.L. offensz-s 
offence, annoyance, f. offezs-, ppl. stem of offendéve 
(see OFFEND); and ME. offense, offence,a. ¥. offense 
(1295 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. offersa a striking 
against, hurt, injury, wrong, disfavour, displeasure, 
f. offens-us, pa. pple. of offendére, analogous to 
sbs, in -@/a, -ade, -ée; cf. the two forms of defence. 
The spelling offence would regularly represent the 
former of these: cf. hence, fence; it has been 
extended to both. In U.S. the spelling offezse 
is now usual. ] 

+1. In Biblical use: Striking the foot against ; 


stumbling. //. and fig, Obs. rare. 

1382 Wycuir Lev, xix. 14 Ne before the blynde thow 
shalt putte tbing of offence. 1560 Davs tr. Sletdane’s 
Comm, 31 The Scripture calleth Christ himselfe the stone 
of offence. 1611 Bipe /sa. viii. 14. 

2. A stumbling-block ; a cause of spiritual or 
moral stumbling; an occasion of unbelief, doubt, 


or apostacy. 

c 1400 Afol. Loll, 35 Pei are mad in pe house of Israel in 
to offens of wickednesse. 1526 TixnpaLte Gad. v.11 Then 
had the offence which the cross geveth ceased. 1610 
CaRLETON ¥urisd. 288 Tbat monstrous and horrible offence, 
which is giuen by many, concluding from texts grossely 
vnderstood. 1736 BuTLer Azad. nu. iii, To me there seems 
no difficulty at all in these precepts but what arises from 
their being offences, i. e. from their being liable to be per- 
verted. .to mislead the weak and enthusiastic. 1865 Licut- 
Foot Galatians (1874) 220/1 The offence of the Cross shall 
be my proudest boast. 

3. The action of attacking or assailing; attack, 


assault. Arms of offence, offensive weapons. 

c1q00 Destr. Troy 13911 In offens of the freike..He drof 
at hym with pe dart. c1440 /’romp, Parv. 7/1 Afence, or 
offence, effensa, 1450 HoLLANp //owlat 602 Richt so did 
the ferd..5aipe..to faynd his offens. 1598 Barret Theor. 
HW’arres 131 Against batteries, assaults, and other offences 
of the enemy. a 1677 Barrow Ser. Ord. tn Wks. Creator 
in Beauties Barrow (1846) 257 Vhe woods..yield..sheiter 
from offences of weather and sun. 1692 Bextiey Soyle 
Lect. v. (1735) 176 Without Arms of Offense, without Houses 
or Fortifications. 1833 Ht. Martineau #7. HV ines & Pol. 
iv, 56 Here are no weapons of offence. 1879 LuBBock 
Addr. Pol. § Educ. vii. 145 Vf it would weaken our power 
of offence, it would .. increase our strength for defence. 

+b. Obstruction, opposition. Ods. 

1600 Haxivyt I’oy. (1810) 111. 83 The Sunne..without 
any offence or hinderance of the night, giveth his influence. 

+4. Hurt, harm, injury, damage. Oés. 

£1374 Cuaucer 7roylus iv. 171 (199) Litel witen folk 
what is to 3erne Pat they ne fynde in hire desire offence. 
c 1385 — Sompn. 7. 350 The reuers shaltou se.. That wyn 
ne dooth to folk no swich offence. 1411 Rolls of Parlt. 111. 
650/2, 1..dyd assemble thise persones..nought for to doo 
harme ne offence to yowe, My Lord the Roos. 1500-20 
Dunsar Poets |xxxiv. 27 Thir folkis.. Hes teichit ws quhat 
skaithis and offence That women dois with cullourit elo- 
quence. 1582 Hester Secr. Phtorav. 1. xxxii. 110 Woundes 
in the head where there is offence of the braine, are mortall. 
1601 Suaxs. Ful. C. 1. iii. 201 “Tis better that the Enemie 
seeke vs, So shall he waste his meanes..Doing himselfe 
offence. 1655 Sir ‘I. Browne in Hartlib Ref Cosme, 
Bees 5 Which bare place.,should be covered with a very 
thin hoop of iion..for there. .it may receive offence. @1705 
Ray Creation (1714) 139 Without offence to his eyes. 

+b. leeling of being hurt, painful or unpleasant 


sensation, pain, Ods. 

¢1400 Nom. Kose 5677 Many a burthen.. The whiche doth 
him lasse offense, For he suffrith in pacience. ¢1566 J. 
Aupay tr. Boaystuau’s Theat. World Dviij b, Not without 
great violent dolors and offence of his tender and delicate 
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bodie. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 694 As the pains of the touch 
are greater than the offences of other senses; so likewise are 
the pleasures, 1674 Pi.ayrorn Sill AJus. 11. 38 Infew parts 
they leave an offence in the ear. 

5. The act or fact of offending, wounding the 
feelings of, or displeasing anothcr; usually viewed 
as it affects the person offended; hence, b. Of- 
fended or wounded feeling ; displeasure, annoy- 
ance, or resentment caused (voluntarily or involun- 
tarily) to a person. ¢@. Phrases: 70 give offence 
fo, to offend, displease; /o lake offence, to be 
offended, to feel resentment, to take umbrage; 
without offence, without giving, or taking offence. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Maz of Law's 7. 1040 Hym ue moeued 
outher conscience Or Ire or talent or som kyunes affray 
Enuye or pride or passion or offence. ¢ 1425 Lyn. Assembly 
of Geds 653 Scysme, Rancour, Debate, and Offense. 1604 
Suaks. O¢K. it. ui. 52 As full of Quarrell, and offence As my 
yong Mistris dogge. 1606 — Av:t. & CZ. wv. xv. 45 Let me 
rayle so hye, That the false Huswife Fortune, breake ler 
Wheele, Prouok'd by my offence. 1833 Ht, Martineau 
Manchester Strike iii. 25 There was no offence in such a 
comparison, 

b. ¢1374 CHaucer Boeth. itt. pr. iv. 57 (Camb. MS.) For 
no peril pat myhte befallen the hy offense of the kyng 
Theodoryke. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 99b, Whiche 
through their impudent inarchandise, gave occasion of 
offence. 1580 J. Stupss in Le¢¢. Lit. Men (Camden) 42 To 
have incurred hir Majesties greate offence and judiciall 
sentence of transgressing the Lawe. 1666 Pepys Diary 
7 Oct, *..did only answer, that I was sorry for his High- 
ness’ offence. 1692 Bentiry Boyle Lect. 7 It was the 
opinion of inany of the ancients, that Epicurus introduced 
a deity into his philosophy.. purely that he might not incurr 
the offence of the magistrate. 1771 WEsLEY JV&s. (1872) VI. 
82 This is particularly observable in the case of offence; 
I mean, anger at any of our bretbren. 

€. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 111 The kinges brother in presence 
Was thilke time, and gret offence He tok therof. 1553 
Even Treat. Newe /nud.(Arb.) 9 Other poore byrdes may 
not without offence seke theyr praye. 1606 SHAKS. Ant. & 
CL. nu. v. 99 Take no offence, that I would not offend you. 
1663 GrrBiER Course! 108 Let them have somewhat that 
is called szeusx without offence. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 
267 » 8 Pleasing the most delicate Reader, without giving 
Offence to the mostscrupulous. 1859 Tennyson E/aine 112 
Many a bard, without offence, Has link’d our names together 
in his lay. 1866 G. MacponaLp Anz. QO. Neighd. xii. (1878) 
234 As I never took offence, the offence I gave was easily 
got ridof, 1882A. W. Warp Dickens iii. 53 Unfortunately, 
offence is usually taken where offence is meant. 

+d. The condition of being regarded with dis- 
pleasure ; disfavour, disgrace. Ods. 

1387 Trevisa /figdex (Rolls) 1]. 221 Man..fel..out of 
homlynesse into offence [L. offensami] and wreppe. 1601 
Suaks. 7 wel, V.1v. ii. 75, 1 am now so farre in offence with 
my Niece, that I] cannot pursue with any safety this sport. 

+6, a. The fact of being annoying, unpleasant, 
or repulsive; offensiveness. b. Something that 
causes annoyance or disgust; an offensive object, 
quality, feature, or state of things; anuisance. Ods. 

¢1430 Lypc. Afin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 48 This litel scbort 
dyte..lat it be noon offence To your womanly mercifulle 
pyte. 1596 Harincton Afetam. Ajax (1814) 51 They quickly 
found not only offence but infection to grow out of great 
concours of people. 1601 SHaks. Ais fi elf 11. iii. 270 Mee- 
think’st thou art a generall offence, and euery man shold 
beate thee. 1660 F. Brooke tr, Le Blanc’s Trav. 263 There 
was not the least offence of bruitishnesse to be observed in 
the..Ape. : 

7. A breach of law, duty, propriety, or etiquette; 
a transgression, sin, wrong, misdemeanour, or 
misdeed ; a fault. Phr. Zo commit (+ do, make) 


an offence. Const. ogaznst. 

1382 Wyciir Phil, i. 10 That 3e be clene and withoute 
offence in the day of Crist. 1423 Jas. I Aing7s Q, xxxviii, 
Quhat haue I gilt to him or doon offense, That I am thrall? 
1433 Nolls of Parlt. \V. 4790/1 Any affray in offence of tbe 
Kynges pees. ¢ 1470 Hexry JV ad/ace vii. 1223 Wallace to 
sic did neuir gret owtrage, Bot gyff till him thai maida gret 
offens. 1548-9 (Mar.) B2. Com. Px, Litany, Remember not 
lorde, our offenccs, nor the offences of our forefathers. 1603 
Suaxs. Meas. for Al. 1. ii, 15 What offence hath this man 
made you, Sir? 1604 — 7we/. N. in. iv. 345 If this yong 
Gentleman Haue done offence, I take the fault on me. 1651 
Hosses Leviath. 11. xxvii. 156 Only Children, and Mad- 
men are Excused from offences against the Law Naturall. 
1771 Fusnius Lett. \xiv. 327 The penalties imposed. .bear no 
proportion to the nature of the offence. 1841 Lane Arad. 
WVts. 1. 95 We have not seen him commit any offence 
against thee. 1845 JepB Gex. Law in Encycl. Metrop. 11. 
711/1 Hitherto our attention has been exclusively devoted 
to offences against the rights of others. 1875 Witney Life 
Lang. ix. 155 A host of inaccuracies, offenses against the 
correctness ot speech. 

b. spec. in Law: see quot. 1848. 

1780 BENTHAM Princ. Legist. xix. § 1 An offence is an act 
prohibited, or, (what comes to the same thing) an act of 
which the contrary is commanded by the law. 1797 TomLins 
Law Dict., Offences are capital or not; capital, those for 
whicb the offender shall lose his life: not capital, wben an 
offender may forfeit his lands and goods, ke fined, or suffer 
corporal punishment, or botb. 1847 Act 10 & 11 Vict. c 82 
(Juvenile Offenders’ Act) § 1 Every Person .. cbarged with 
having committed .. any Offence which now is or hereafter 
sball or may be by Law deemed or declared to be Simple 
Larceny, or punishable as Simple Larceny, and whose Age 
. shall not .. exceed the Age of Fourteen Years /éid. § 4 
For the more effectual Prosecution of Offences punishable 
upon summary Conviction by virtue of tbis Act. 1848 
Wuarton Law Lex. Offence, crime; act of wickedness. 
It is used as a genus, comprehending every crime and mis- 
demeanor; or as a sfecies signifying a crime not indictable, 
but punishable summarily, or hy the forfeiture of a penalty. 
1854 Act 17 & 18 Vict c. 86 § 2 Whenever .. any Person 
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under the Age of Sixteen Years shall he convicted of any 
Offence punishable by Law, either upon an Indictment or 
on Summary Conviction before a Police Magistrate. 

+8. A fault, a blemish. Ods. rare. 

1567 Maret Gr. Forest 11 b, Rust therefore is nothing 
else but a defaulte and an offence in the..impurenesse of 
any substaunce. 

+ Offence, offe'nse, v. Obs. [a. OF. offenser, 
offencer (1sthc. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. offensare, 
irequentative of offerdére.) = OFFEND v. 

1512 (/elyas in Thoms /’rose Rom. 11828) I11. 48 By thee 
have we over grevously offenced God. 1549 Compl. Scot. 
xiv. 118 Aneseruand that offensithis maister. 1570 iucHANAN 
Admonit. Wks. (1892) 35 Punissing sicar gilty 1n offenc: ing. 
1614 SvivesteR Bethulia'’s Rescue vi. 345 very Nation, 
whom Thine Arms offenc't. 

Offe-nceful, 2. xare—'. 
-FUL.] Full of offence, sinful. 


1603 Suaks,. Meas. for VW. 1. iii. 26 Your most offence full 
act Was mutually committed. 

Offenceless, ¢z. [f. as prec.+-LEss.] With- 
out offence ; unoffending, inoffcusive; not causing 
offence or disgust; incapable of offence or attack. 

1604 Snaks. O¢/. it, ili. 275 Euen so as one would beate 
his offencelesse dogge, to affright an Imperious Lyon. 1611 
Cuarpman May Day Plays 1873 I. 325 O most offenceless 
fault. 1642 Mitton Apod. Smeet. Introd., Wks. (1851) 274, 
I shall endeavour it may be offencelesse to other mens eares. 
@1763 SHenstoNeE Love & //on. 126 A soft-ey’d maid, a 
mild offenceless prey. 1889 Swinsurne Poems and Ball. 
Armada, Tame and offenceless, and ranged as to die. 

Flence Offe'ncelessly adv., without offence. 

@1631 Donne £ss. Diz’. (1651) 135 We may (offencelesly 
since there is nothing but [God] hinnself so large as the 
world) thus compare him to the World. 1866 Ruskin 
Cr. W, Olive Pret. 29 If 1 might offencelessly have spoken. 

Offencible, Offencion, etc.: sce OFFENS-. 

+ Offe-ncious, a. Obs. rare—'.  [f. offenct-on, 
OFFENSION + -oUS.] = OFFENSIVE 4. 

¢1sgz Martowe JJassacre Paris 1. Biij, Wherein hath 
Ramus been so offencious ? 


Offend (’fe:nd),v. Also 4-6 offende,(afend(e); 
4-7 pa. pple. offend, 5 pa.t. and fa. pple. offende. 
[a. OF. offénd-re to strike against, attack, injure, 
wrong, sin against, excite to anger, do amiss, etc. 
= Sp. ofender, Pg. offender, \t. offendere, ad. L. 
offendére to stiike against, stumble, commit a fault, 
displease, vex, hurt, injure, etc., f. o6- (OB- 1 b) + 
Sfendére (found only in compounds).] 

IT. +1. mtr, To strike with the fect against 

something, to stumble. Ods. rare. 

1382 Wyeur Zech. xii. 8 He that shal offende [Vulz. gui 
Diendic, R Vis feeble or that stumbleth] of hem in that 

ay. — Kom. xi, 11 Wher thei offendiden so that thei 
schulden falle doun? ¢ 1450 Coz. A/yst. \Shaks. Svc.) 230 
If men walke whan it is nyght, Sone they offende in that 
dyrknes. 

2. To make a false step or stumble morally; to 
cominit a sin, crime, or fault; to fail in duty; to 
do amiss, transgress. Const. agazvst, + to, + slo. 

1382 Wryetire Jaws iii. 2 Alle we offenden in many 
thingis. If ony man offendith not in word, this is a parfijt 
man. ¢1440 Vork JWyst. xviii. 66 What ayles pe kyng at 
me? Forvn-tohym [ nenere offende. 1490 Caxton Lucydos 
xxi. 76, I neuer dyde amys, nor neuer offended ayenst hym. 
1ssz Bh. Com. Prayer Gen. Conf., We haue offended 
agaynst thy holy lawes. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Commu. 
45 They that offende herein to be presented to the Magis- 
trates and punished. 1709 Pore £ss. Crit. 159 Great wits 
sometimes may gloriously offend, And rise to faults true 
Critics dare not mend. 1854 Dosett alder iii, Such for- 
giveness as we bring to those Who can offend no more. 

+3. drans. To sin against; to wrong (a person); 
to violate or transyress (a law, etc.). Ods. 

BS Cast. Love rors But 3ef thei hem amende Of that 
that they dude God afende. 1340 Ilampotr Prose Jr. 21 
Breke doune Couatise..pat pou _offende not thi conscience. 
1390 Gowek Conf. III. 201 Justice natheles Was kept and 
in nothing offended. 1484 Caxton Fadles of rE sop t. xix, 
Thow hast so gretely offendyd and blasphemyd the geddes. 
1540 Act 32 //en. VIII, c. 14 Sundry persons..haue not 
feared..to offende the said lawes. 1603 Snaks. A/eas. for 
AY, wt. ii. 16 Marry Sir, he hath offended the Law. 1651 

oBpes /eviath. il. xxxviii, 248 The person offended, is 

Almighty God. . 

+4. In Biblical use: To be a stumbling-block, 
or cause spiritual or moral difficulty, to (a person) ; 
to shock ; to cause to stumble or sin. OJ/s. 

1526 TinpaLe Jatt. xviii. 6 Whosoever offend one of 
these lytell wons which beleve in me. — J/ark ix. 43 YF 
thy hande offende the cut hy of. 1577 Hanmer duc, Ecel. 
TTist. (1619) 114 That, if it were possible, the very Elect 
themselves should be offended, 1658 Whole Duty Man ix. 
§ 7 If our very eyes or hands offend us (that is, prove snares 
to us) we must rather part with them. 

tb. intr. To be caused to stumble, to be 
spiritually or morally shocked. Odés. 

Le Wryceiir Rovz, xiv. 21 It is good for to not ete fleisch, 
and for to not drynke wy'n, nether in what thing thi brother 
offendith [Vulg. offixditur, 16th c. vv. stumbleth, & hetues 
is offended], or is sclaundrid, or is maad syk. 1611 Bisce 
1 Cor, viii. 13 If meate make my brother to offend. 

TI. +5. ¢rans. To attack, assault, assail; also 
absol. to act on the offensive. Obs. 

€ 1374 Cuaucer Troylus 1. 549 (605) Loue.. With desespeir 
so sorwfully me offendeth That streyght vn to be deth myn 
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herte ffayleth. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 12350 Make hym kyng | 


of pis kith..your fos to offend. 1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, 
c. 14 The nauy..is..a great defence and surete of this 
realme in tyme of warre, as well to offende as defende. 1653 
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-Vissena 25 The fiercest Tygers..shall not offend you, whilst 
[I am] by your side. 1726 Leoni tr. Alberti's Archit. 1.81/1 
A Fort.. well disposed for offending its enemies. 1744 
Ozeu tr. Brantome’s Sp. Rhodou, 210 Some Swissers.. 
whocou'd neither Stop, nor Follow, nor Offend M. de Guise. 
(2881 Derrizty Dow Quix. Il. 305 Don Quixote, .. very 
proud to see how well his squire defended and offended.} 

+ 6. To strike so as to hurt; to wound, to hurt; 
to give (physical) pain to; to harm, injure. Ods. 

€13385 Cuaccer L. G. IW. Prol. 392 Whan a flye offendith 
him or biteth He with his tayle awey the fle smyteth. 1483 
Caxtos Gold. Leg. 79/1 ‘The blynde fader aroos and began 
offendyng hys feet to renne to mete hys sone. ¢ 1566 J. 
Atpavy tr. Boaystnanu's Theat. World Svijb, Some..conlde 
nut Ly no meanes be offended or grieved with any kinde of 
Foyson or venom. 1599 Srenser #. Q. ii. x. 1 His late 
fight With Britomart so sore did hin: offend, hat ryde 
he could not till his huris he did amend. 1685 Boyer 
LEffccts of Mot. v. 48 ‘Vhe heat..will offend one’s hand at 
several times the distance. 1687 B. Ranpo1pn chip. 81 
A sinall fort..very strongly arch t over, so as no bomb can 
offend it. 1758 J. S. Le Dran's Obserz. Surg. (1771) 284 
The Passage of the Sword..penetrated into the Thorax, 
without offending the Lungs. pa 

7. Vohurt or wound the feelings or susceptibilities 
of; to be displeasing or disagreeable to; to vex, 
annoy, displease, anger; now esp. To excite 
a fecling of personal annoyance, resentment, or 
disgust in (any one). (Now the chief sense.) 

13-. Cuarcer Compl. to Lady 129 Wel lever is me lyken 
yow and deye Than for to any thing or thinke or seye That 
mighte yow offende in any tyme. 1387 Tkevisa //izden 
(Rolly) ILI. 269 Furius Camillus offended pe peple in 
delynge of prayes. 1560 Dats tr. Slefdane’s Comm. 353 b, 
Many thynges whiche myght offende mens myndes. 1598 
Suaks. Werry W. ut. v. 94 The rankest compound of 
villanous smell, that euer offended nostrill. 1603 — .I/eas. 
Sor M.A. iit, 188 If baudy talke offend you, we'el haue very 
litle of it. 1667 Mitton /’, Z. vin. 379 Let not my words 
offend thee, Heav'nly Power. 1732 BerKevey i /ciplr. vu. 
§ 25 If I were not afraid to offend the delicacy of polite ears. 
1842 TeNnyson Day-Dream 214 You shake your head, A 
random string Your finer female sense offends. 1859-60 J. H. 
Newman //ist. S&. (1873) ILL. 11. ii, 232 A zealous Christian 
preacher offends not individuals merely, but classes of men. 

To be offended: to be displeased, vexed, or 
annoycd, Now, usually, To feel personal annoy- 
ance; to feel hurt, to take offence. Const. with, 
al, or with clause. 

@ 1548 Haut Chron., fen. V1 17 [He] was sore offended 
and greatly greved with the Flemynges. for kepyng from 
him perforce hys sonne and heyre. 1576 Furmine /anopi. 
Fpist, 112 Although I was offended at the enterprise, I was 
loath to forsake niy frende. 1634 Documents agst. Prynne 
(Camden) 16 The truthe is, Mr. Pryn.. would make the 
people altogether offended with all thinges att the present. 
1700 Dkypes Fadles Pref., I find some people are offended 
that I have turned these tales ir to modern English, because 
they think them unworthy of iny pains. 1833-6 J. Eac.es 
Sketeher (1856) 340 You cannot think of them together with- 
out being offended at the labour and timidity of Claude. 

1ssg W. Cunnincnam Cosmogr. Glasse 137, I praye you be 
not offended althoughe at thys presente I interrupte you. 
1646 J. Watt f/ore Vac. 28 Wander they in their pleasing 
darknesse, offended if you shew then: light. 1774 Kevty 
Seh. for Wives w. it, Don't be offended because I decline 
to do you an additional wrong. Wed. He was highly 
offended at being passed over. You are offended with me. 
I assure you I am not in the least offended. 

+C. mir. = prec. Sc. Obs. rave. 

1561 Q. Mary in Spottiswood //ist, Ci. Scot. 1. (1677) 178 
The Queen offendeth that I use the Title and Arms of 
England. a1578 Linorsay (Pitscottie) Chrou. Scot. I. 6. 
@ 1639 Srotriswoon //ist. Ch. Scot. ut. (1677) 174 A Noble 
man, .answered, that it was a devout imagination, where- 
with John Knox did greatly offend. /érd. v1. 370 ‘Lhe King 
did highly offend at his escape. 

Ilence Offended f//.a.; Offendedly adv.,in an 


offended inanner. 

cx1qg0 Promp. Parv.7/t Afencyd, or offendyd, efeusus. 
1607 Yorsert /our-/. Beasts (165t) 200 These being ail 
mingled together, let the offended place be rubbed there- 
with. 16rx Suaks. Cyd. 1. i. 75 So soone as I can win th’ 
offended King, I will be knowne your Aduocate. 1667 
Mitton 7. L. x. 566 They..Chewd bitter Ashes, which th’ 
offended taste With spattering noise rejected. 1746-7 
Hervey .Vedst. (1818) 87 To obtain peace and reconciliation 
with their offended Jehovah. 1804 Mucknia bE Actos Zale 
without Title 1. 194 Our modern misses; who.. look 
offendedly grave at those freedoms in conversation. 1847-9 
Hewes Friends in C. (1851) I. 116 Offended vanity is the 
great separator, 1876 G. Mereoitn Beauch. Career 1. vii. 
to2 She disdained to notice them, and blinked offendedly 
to have her clear sight of the weakness, 

Offendable, 2. rare-'. [f. prec. + -aBLE.] 
Capable of being or liable to be offended. 

1868 Heirs Realmah xvii. (1876) 482, 1 am the least 
offendable of mortal men. 

Offendant (ffendant), a. and sé. Also 7 -ent. 
(a. F. offerdant, pr. pple. of offendre to OFFEND. 
(The spelling -ev¢ is after Latin: see -ENT.)] 

+A. adj. Causing injury or mischief. Ods. 

1547 Boorpr Brev. /ealth cccxxxii. 107 b, Reforme the 
matter the which is offendant. 

B. sé, 1. One who offends or does wrong; a 


transgressor, an offender. Now rare. 

1597 Bearp Theatre God's Fudgent. (1612) 439 Neither 
was his anger appeased, vnull that the offendant..was 
stoned to death and burnt. 1648 Gace Hest /nd. xvii. 
(1655) 127 It was expected the offencants, some should be 
hanged, some banished, some impriscned. 1831 /raser’s 
Mag. 1V. 549 Ah | speak, offendant of the goddess ! 

+2. An assailant. Ods. 

1644 Nye Guunery (1670) 73 Granadoes. .the effects whereof 


| 


OFFENSION. 


are of no less esteem; whether it be for the offendants 
or..defendants. 1646 View Ld. Fatkland's Infallibility 
155 If be make a thrust. .he then turnes offendent or arguer. 
Offender (sfe‘nda1). Also 5-6 -our, 6-7 -or. 
[f.OrFEND v. + -ER}, or a. AF, *offendour.} One 
who offends, who transgresses a law, or infringes 
a rule or regulation ; one who gives offence, dis- 
pleases, or excites resentment; +an assailant (ods.). 
In aw, One who commits an OFFENCE (sense 7 b). 
Juvenile Offender, a person under a certain age (14 or 1€) 
who commits an offence, and for whose case special statutes 
have been passed. Airst Offeuder, one who bas committed 
a first offence, and obtains the conditional remission of punish- 
ment provided by the ‘ First Offenders’ Act’ of 1888, etc, 
1464 Rolls of Parit, V. 568/2 An Action therof ayenst the 
seid offendour. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 51b, A 
synner and offender of god. 1532-3 lef 24 Hen. WITT, 4 
They shall haue full power .. to make proces agayne the 
offendours cf this acte. 1552 B&. Com. Prayer Gen. Conf., 
Haue mercy vpon vs miserable offendors. 1665 MANLEV 
Grotius’ Low €. Warres 843 Spinola.. proceeded against 
them as Offenders against the Law. 1794 Hope's new 
Meth, Fencing 219 As 1 have put Restrictions upon the 
Defender, so the Offender or ‘Uhruster must be likewise 
limited. 1847 Act 10 4 11 Vict. c 82 An Act for the more 
speedy Trial and Punishment of Juvenile Offenders. .. In 
certain Cases, to ensure the more speedy Thial of Juvenile 
Offenders..it is expedient to allow of such Offenders being 
preeeecrs against in a more summary inanner than is now 
y Law provided. 1854 Act 17 § 18 Vict. c. 86 An Act for 
the better Care and Reformation of Youthful Offenders in 
Great Britain... Whereas Reformatory Schools for the 
better traimng of Juvenile Offenders have been. . established, 
1861 M. Pattison #ss. (1889) I. 47 A blow or an abusive 
expression subjected the offender to a fine. 


+ Offendicle. Ods. [ad.L. offendicul-um, f. 
offendére to offend (see -CULE), or a. OF. offendicle 
(16th ¢. in Godef.).] A stumbling-block ; some- 
thing that causes spiritual stumbling; a cause of 
offence ; an occasion of sin or spiritual difficulty. 

1545 Jove F.xf. Dau. viii. Q vj, In the middes of these 
afflictions and offendicles, a1564 Brecon Demands Holy 
Seript., Of Prayers, etc. (Parker Soc.) 610 What is a slander, 
to offend, or to be offendicle toany man? 1573 App. PARKER 
Corr. (Parker Soc.) 454, I am a principal party, and an 
offendicle to him. 


Offending (ferndin), 77. sb. [f. OFFEND + 


-InG1] ‘The action of the verb OFFEND; offence, 
trausgression ; + hurting; astumbling-block (0és.). 


1388 Wyeur Yer. iv. 1 If thou takist awei thin offendyngis 
[1382 hurtende thingus] fro my face, thou schalt not be 
monyd. 1500-20 Dunsar /’vems ix. 39 ‘To forgif my 
nychtbouris offending. r160q Suaks. Of/. 1. isi. 80 ‘Lhe verie 
head, and front of my offending, Hath this extent; no inore. 
1864 Aeala x June 7 Signor Scalese’s oflendings in this 
respect. .were very slight and few. 

Offending, 7//.a. [f. as prec. +-1nG*.] That 
offends (in various senses of the verb). 

1s5z_ Hutoet, Offendynge, offensans. ¢ 1586 C'tKEss 
PemBroxe /’s. txxvut. iv, Offending bowes. and armor for 
defence. 1599 Suaks. //en. V, 1. il. 2g If it bea sinne to 
conet Honor, I am the inost offending Soule aliue. 1694 
Satmon Sate’s Dispens, (1713) 2012 It gives Ease and 
Help in most Diseases of the Breast and Lungs,..calling 
forth the offending Matter which causes Coughs, Hoarse- 
ness [eic.} 1713 Swirt Cadnus § Vanessa 240 Offending 
daughters oft wou'd hear Yanessa's praise rung in their ear. 
1856 Froube //ist. Eng. (1858) 1. ii1. 249 They determined 
to compel the offending bishop to withdraw his words. 

Offendress. vure—'. [{. OFFENDER + -£ss.] 
A female offender. 

r6or Suaks. Adl’s Weld 1. i. 153 Virgtnitie murthers it 
selfe, and should be buried inhighwayes out of all sanctified 
fimnit, as a desperate Offendresse against Nature. 

+ Offensable, a. Ols. [a. OF. offensable, {. 
offenser: sce OFFENCE v.] Offensive, aggressive. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. ui. v. 176 Deffensable werre is 
preuyleged noche more than is werre offensabie. 

4+ Offensant, ¢. Ods. rare. [a. F. offensant, 
pt. pple. of offerser; see OrFENcE v.]  Ilutting, 
hurtful; injurions. 

1578 Banister /dist. Wan 1. 24 That the..roughnes of 
the ribbes, might not be at any time, to the sensibilitie 
of thé same [membrane] offensaunt. 

ffense, variant spelling of OFFENCE. 

Offensible (pfensib'l), 2. Also 7 -cible. [a. 
obs. It. offerstble, -cible (16th c. in Godef.), ad. L. 
offenstbilzs liable to stumble, f. offers-, ppl. stem of 
offendére to OFFEND.] 

+1. Of the nature of an offence, fault, or crime; 
hurtful, harmful, injurions; offensive. Ods. 

1574 Hetrowrs Gueuara’s Fam. Ep. 239, Vhose y' wil 
take in hand any enterprise that naturaly is seditious or 
offensible. 1575 Brief Dise. (1846) 52 Hurtefull and offensible 
ceremonies, 1601 Breton Mavisht Soule, Vhat Glorie might 
not be offensible That ina Shadowe onely, should be showne. 
611 Cotcr , Ofensibie, offencible, hurttull. , 

2. Liable to take offence, easily offended. rare—". 

18.. Mas. Brownine Lett. A. HH. Lorne (1877) 1. xxix. 192 
From my own proper consciousness of offensible self-love. 

+ Offe-nsion. 0¢s. Also 4-6 -cioun, etc. [a. 
OF. offenston (13the., offenctoun in Gower Mfirour), 
ad. L. offensién-em injury. offence, stumbling-block, 
etc., n. of action from offendére to OFFEND.] 

1. Hurt, injury, damage ; displeasure, annoyance; 
what is offensive or causes disgust 5 wrong: doing, 
misdeed, fault: = OFFENCE 50, 4-7. 


Cuaucer Boeth. 1. pr. iv. 13 (Camb. MS.) But yif 
jatihow of tby fre wille rather be blemished with myn 


OFFENSIVE. 


offencion. ¢1386 — Kut.'s 7.1558 My beerd myn heer,. 
‘That neuere yet ne felte offensioun Of rasour nor of shere, 
1412-20 LypG. Chron. Troy 1v. xxx, He was aferde agayne 
them of the towne In his person to do offenciowne. c1470 
Henry HVallace vu. 456 Vylth off carioune..rycht foull off 
offensioune. 1582 Benttey Jou. A/atrones 1. 190 Thy 
mercie exceedeth all offension. 

2. Stumbling ; striking against some obstacle. 

1843 T'RAHERON Vigo's Chirurg. wi. IVounds 1. i. 114 
Offension or stomblyng, is when one hurteth hymself by 
occasion of some thynge lyenge in hys way. 1559 MorwynG 
Evonym. 344 For woundes, prickinges and all kyndes of 
offensions and the swellinges that cum therupon. 1656 
StanLey fist. PAilos. 1. vu. 75 The offensions of bodies 
may happen without any fault, those of the soule cannot. 

b. Spiritual stumbling, or the occasion of it. 

1382 Wycuir Ecclus. xxxi. 7 The tree of offencioun is 

gold of men sacretiende. — Rom. ix. 32 Lo! I putte a 


stoon of offencioun [1388 -sioun] in Syon, and a stoon of | 


sclaundre. —2 Cor. vi. 3 Tono man 3yuynge ony offencioun, 
that oure mynisterie be not reprouyd. 

Offensive (icnsiv), a. (s).). Also 6 -syve, 
4 -cive, -siff. [ad. med.L. offexsiv-us, f. ppl. 
stem of offendére to OFFEND (see -IVE); in F, 
Pensif, -ive (1538 in Godcf. Com//.).] 

1. Pertaining or tending to offence or attack; 
attacking ; aggressive; adapted or used forpurposcs 
of attack; characterized by attacking. Opposed to 
defensive. 

1547-64 Bautpwin Alor. Philos. ‘Palfr.) 119 They beare 
armonr def-nsiue to defend their owne euils, and armour 
offensine to assayle the good manners of others. 1581 Savite 
Tacitus, Hist. m. xi. (1591) 147 A power..sufficient .. to 
make warre offensiue, not onely to stande vppon their 
defence. 1611 Biste Transl. Pref 3 A whole armorie of 
weapons, both offensiue and defensiue. 1638 Sir T. HerBert 
Trav. (ed. 2) 322 Along muzzle, her teeth sharp, and offensive. 
1654 H. L’Estrance Chas. J (1655) 16 Conjunction with 
them in a league Offensive and Defensive against their 
common enemies. 1781 Gippon Dect. §& F. xxx. LIT, 143 
The four magazines and manufactures of offensive and 
defensive arms. 1838 ‘liurtwatt Greece IL]. 229 Ducetius 
now felt himself strong enough to attempt some offensive 
movements against the Greeks. 1847 ‘I. N. Savace in 
Boston Frul. Nat. Hist., They [Gorillas] are exceedingly 
ferocious, and always offensive in their habits. 

+2. Hurtful, harmful, injurious. Ods. 

a 1348 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. IIL. 237 All customys, 
usages, and maners .. that hath byn offensyve to Godds 
pepyll. @1s92 Greene Fas. /I’, y. i, Beware in taking air 
Your walks grow not offensive to your wounds. 1681 CHETHAM 
Angler's Vade-m. viii. § 10 ‘Vhunder and Lightening are 
very offensive and spoil the Angler’s sport. 1732 ARBUTUNOT 
Rules of Diet 289 Water Fow] are offensive to the Stomach 
sometimes by reason of their Oiliness. 1813 Sir H. Davy 
Agric, Chem. (1814) 219 A number of chemical substances 
which are very offensive and even deadly to insects. 

3. Giving, or of a nature to give, ofience; dis- 
pleasing; annoying ; insulting. 

1576 Fremine Panopl. Epist. 114 Neither will I comm’‘t 
any thing, which might seeme scrupulous and offensive 
(orig. guod displiceat|, 1597 SHaks. 2 Hex. IV, w. i. 210 
Like an offensiue wife, That hath enrag’d him on, to offer 
strokes. 1612 Brinstry Lud. Lit. xxx 298 When by long 
custome the order is once made knowne, it will te no 
more offensive. 1703 De Foe in 15th Rep. Hist. ISS. 
Comm. App. iv. 76, I would do nothing. .that should be 
offensive 10 my benefactors. 1815 J. W. Croker in C. 
Papers (1884) I. iii. 62 The Prussians are very insolent, and 
hardly less offensive to the English than to the French, 
1875 Witney Life Lang. ix 156 The nursery .. has its 
dialect, offensive to the ears of old bachelors. . 

. Causing painful or unpleasant sensations; now 
in reference to taste or smell, or to the moral fecl- 
ings: disgusting, nauseous, repulsive. 

1594 Prat ew sorts Soyle 6 Such springes as be offensive 
in smel. 1634 Sir T. Hersert raz. 213 ‘hey [bats] 
sqweake and call one the other, in most olfensive cryes. 
1784 CowPer 7ask 11, 96 The rivers die into offensive pools. 
1798 Ferriar /élustr. Sterne i. g The offensive details.. 
could persuade us of the extreme corruption of inanners. 
1819 J. W. Croker in C. Papers (1884) I. v. 145, 1 am 
agreeably disappointed at finding ‘Don Juan’ very little 
offensive. 1886 Law Times LXXXI. 59/2 Permitting 
offensive smells to emanate from certain drains. 

4.5. Having the quality of transgressing or com- 
mitting offence; of the nature of a transgression, 

1607 Norven Surv. Dial. 1. 31 The most offensiue will 
speake most of theyr wrong. 1609 Tourneur Fun. Poeme 
Sir F. Vere 242 Offensive ininds were more discouraged 
By mercie than by justice. 1621 Bratnwait Nat. Ei. 
basste (1877) 133 When thy offensiue life mispent shall 
grieue thee. 1649 Ibp. Hatt Cases Cousc. (1650) 219 Some 
things are forbidden because they are justly offensive; and 


some other things are onely therefore offensive because they | 


are forhidden, 

+6. Causing offence (sense 1, fig.); that is an 
occasion of stumbling. Ods. 

a1640 J. Batt Answ. Canne (1642) 1. 110 In a false 
church .. to continue a member .. may be scandalous and 


offencive, an appearance of evill. ; 
B. sé. [Absolute use of A.1] Zhe offensive: 


the position or attitude of attack; aggressive action. 


Phrase, /o act on the offensive. 

17zo WaTeriaNp Ezeh? Seri. Pref, 2 In my Vindication .. 
I was chiefly upon th: Offensive, azainst the Adversaries 
of our common Faith. 1838 Tmictwart Greece 1V. 163 
We do not know whether .. the council now .. felt itself 
strong enough to act on the offensive against him. 1851 
Ga.tenca /taly 319 He showed no disposition to shut 
himself up in Mantua, or even to give up the offensive. 
1879 A. Forsrs in Daily News 13 June 5/6 Haphazard 
offosive is one thing; judicious offensive quite another 
thing, 
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Offensively (pfe'nsivli), zav. [f. prec. +-L¥ 2] 
In an offensive imanncr. 

1. By way of attack or aggression; aggressively. 

1556 J. Heywoop Spider & F. \xxxvii. 142 Llies (without 
your leaue) passing offensiuelie. 1560 Davs tr. Sleidave's 
Comun. 97 They devise a league, not offensively but de- 
fensively. 1683 Lond. Gaz. No. 1824/2 That Crown will 
not og ina posture to act offensively against the Turks this 
Summer. 1792 Burke Pres. St. AZ. Wks, VIL 93 They 
must make war,.either offensively or defensively. 1807 G. 
Cuatmers Caledonia 1.1. iii. 109 By thus daring to act 
offensively, they are said to have inspired terror. 

2. So as to excite displeasure, resentment, or 
disgust; disagreeably, unpleasantly, insultingly ; 
+ injuriously, hurtfully (oés.). 

1576 Freminc Paxopl. Epist. 110 Any thing..offensively 
spoken in the dispraise of your person. 1660 BoyteE New 
Exp. Phys. Mech. xi. 82. The surrounding sides of the 
Receiver were sensibly, and almost offensively heated by it. 
1726 Swirt Gudiiver u. iii, Smelling very offensively. 1893 
Med. Frnl. X. 100 You will readily believe that what I 
have thought freely, I couldnot mean to express offensively. 
1885 JManch. Exam. 16 June 4/7 Last night the same 
insubordination was displayed still more offensively. 

+3. With displeasure, withresentment. Ods. rare. 

1589 PUTTENHAM Jeng. Poeste ut. xxiii. (Arb.) 275 The 
king laughed hartily and tooke it nothing offensiuely. 1604 
E, G[rimstoxne] D'Acosta's Hist. Indies 1.1. 4 Wee ought 
not to take it offencively. 

+4. In violation of law or order. Obs. rare. 

1507 Nottingham Rec. IV. 284 Vymber lyinge vpon the 
same Hill offensively. 

Offensiveness ({cnsivnés). [f. as prec. + 
-xEsS.] The quality, character, or fact of being 
offensive; injuriousness, hurtfulness; es. unpleasant- 
ness, disgustingness. 

1618 LatHam 2nd Bk, Falconry (1633) 23 Otherwise .. 
there is no content to bee had.. but altogether offensiuenesse 
and venation. 1628 Vexner Baths of Bathe (1650) 357 In 
regard of their offensivenesse to the stomack. a 1688 W. 
CraGE1T 17 Sexi. (1699) 83 The offensiveness of these 
offences is..abated. 1755 Hates in /’Ai2. 77ans. XLIX. 
344 Ibe smell of the ascending vapour was very offensive, 
which offensiveness abated much in five minutes. 1856 
Froupe //ist. Lug. (1858) I1. viii. 244 The offensiveness of 
the evil was disguised by the charm of tbe good. 

Offer (p'fa1), s4. Also 5-6 offre, 6 Sc. offir(r. 
[a. I’. offre (OF. ofre, 12th. in Littré), vbl. sb. f. 
offr-ir to OFFER. (The cognate Teut.langs. have 
a parallel formation from the vb. in the sense 
“offering, sacrifice’ (ON. off, Sw., Da., Du. offer); 
but no analogous sb, existed in OE.).] 

1. Anact of offering (see OrrER v. 3, 4) ; aholding 
forth or presenting for acceptance ; an expression 
of intention or willingness to give or do something 
conditionally on the assent of the person addressed ; 
a proposal. 

1433 Rolls of Partt, \V. 425/1 My said Lord of Bedford... 
made hem perinne diverse faire overtures and offris. /é7d., 
Of the whiche his liberal! offre pe said Lords pankid hym. 
€1489 Caxton Sones of Aymon xii. 298 Sire, leve that offre 
that reynawde gyveth to you. 1590 MarLowe 2nd /'t, 
Tamburl, vy. iti, ‘Vhere should not one. . Live to give offer of 
another fight. 1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 546 If any 
of his subjects hath any precious stone of value, and make 
not him the offer of it, itis death to him. 1647 Hammonp 
Power of Keys iv. 60 This magisteriall affirmation having 
no tender or offer of proof annext to it. 1711 ADDISON 
Spect. No. 89 ® 7 A virtuous Woman should reject the 
first Offer of Marriage. 1858 E. Epwarps Ralegh I. xvi. 
319 [He] had long been profuse in his offers of service. 

b. ef/zpt. A proposal of imarriage. 

@ 1548 Hart Chron., Hen. VII 7b, [She] there receaved 
a corporall othe of him to mary her eldest daughter, which 
offre she abode not by. 1619 I. Lorxin 4 May in Crt. & 
Times Fs. J (1848) IL. 156, 1 would not wish any good 
offer for your niece should be refused, in hope of this. 
1712-14 Pore Kafe Lock 1. 82 When offers are disdained, 
and love denyed. 1807-8 W. Irvine Sadmag. (1824) 144 It 
was owing to her never having had an offer. 

ce. The act of offering a price or equivalent for 
something ; a bid. 

c1550 Plumpton Corr. 257 For your hofer, it likes not; 
I shud a sold it, I truste, for 4s. or better. 1721 SwiFT 
South-Sea Project xx, When stock is high they come 
between, Making by secondhand their offers. 1890 Tides 
19 July 16/1 The proprietor does not bind himself to accept 
the highest or any offer. 

d. The condition of being offered; in Come. 
the fact of being offered for sale. Ox offer, on sale. 

1794 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life & IW rit. (1832) IIL. 48 
A chateau was in my offer on most eligible terms. 1881 
Daily News 23 Aug. 3/6(Market Report) Old wheat scarce 
and dear. Very little barley on offer. 

2. concr. That which is offered. a. Something 
presented in worship or devotion; an offering. 
Now rare or Obs. 

1548 Gest Pr. Wasse in H. G. Dugdale Lz (1840) App. i. 

2 No man must attempt to appear before him withoute 
fiys offre, more or less. a@ 1586 S1pneEy (J.), Fair streams, .. 
let the tribute offer of my tears procure your stay awhile. 
3840 Miss Mitrorp in L’Estrange Z7/é ILL. vii. 105 A tuft 
of flax to a Grecian bride Was ancient Hymen’s offer. 

+ b. Something presented for aeceptance. rare. 

1634 Mitton Comxs 7o2 Were it a draft for Juno when 
she banquets, I would not taste thy treasonous offer. 

3. An attempt, an essay at doing something, or 
a show of this; the act of aiming at somcthing, an 
aim. Now rare or Obs. 

1381 LamparvEe ive. 1. iv. (1602) 19 To represse all 


OFFER. 


intention of vproare & force .. before that it should growe 
vp to any offer of danger. 1597 bacon Conlers Good 4 
vill x. in Ess. (Arb.) 154 Many inceptions are .. imperfect 
offers and essayes. 1683 Moxon Mech. Exere., Printing 
xvii, 2 2 The right side .. [is] too thick, and must by 
several offers be Filed away, .. not all at once. 1705 
App1son /faly 526 One sees in it a kind of Offer at Modern 
Architecture. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 118 p 2 He had no 
sooner spoke these Words, but he made an Offer of throwing 
himself into the Water. 1842 S. Lover //andy Andy xv. 
140 You'd make a fair offer at anything but an answer to 
your school-master. 


b. A knob or bud showing on a stag’s antler. 

1884 JerFeRies Red Deer iv. 69 Little knobs appear on the 
beam like points about to grow, which are said to be 
‘offers’, as if a point had offered to grow there. 1893 
Athenzum 1 Apr. 400/2 A splendid red deer from Morena 
—with fourteen good points and an ‘ offer’ or two. 

Offer (yfo1), v. Forms: 1-2 offrian, 2-3 
offrien, 3 offren, (ofri, 4 offir, -yr, 4-5 -ire, 4-6 
ofre, 5 offere), 4-7 offre, 4- offer. [OE. offr7-ax 
= OF ris. offrza, offarta, OS. offrén (MLG., MDu. 
offeren, LG. offern, Du. offeren), Iccl., Sw. offra, 
Da. offre to offer a sacrifice; ad. L. offer-re to 
bring before, prescut, offer, bestow, inflict, in 
Vulg. and Christian L. to offer to God, offer 
sacrifice. In these last scnses the L. verb was 
adopted with Christianity in OK, and the cognate 
langs. Meanwhile the inore primary senses con- 
tinued in F, offr-z7 (ONF 1. offr-er, Pr. offrir, Cat. 
oferir, \t. offerive , and, after the Norman Con- 
quest, gradually passed into Ing., sense 2 being 
a natural transition. With the exception of Dutch 
(? from I*r.) the other Teut. langs. retain only the 
sense ‘to offer in sacrifice’.] 

1. trans. To present (somcthing) to God (or to 
a deity, a saint, or the like) as an act of worship 
or devotion; to sacrifice; to give in worship. Also 
with 2p. Const. Zo or formerly with simple dative. 

The object may be a material thing, as a slain animal, 
vegetable produce, incense, money, etc. (cf. OFFERING 762, 
sb. 2); or, by extension, prayer, thanksgiving, etc. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter \xv. 15 Onsegdnisse merglice ic ofriu 
Ge [L. holocausta medullata offeram tibi). C1000 JELFRIC 
L£xod. xii. 6 And offrian eall Israhela fole bat [lamb] on 
zfen. c1000 — /fom. II. 456 Hit was gewunelic. . pt man 
Gode dyllice lac offrode on cucan orfe. c1175 Lawb. Horm. 
&7 Heo sculden offrien of elchan hiwscipe gode an lomb. 
¢1200 OrmIN 1003 And a33 wass sallt wibb iwhillc lac 
Biforenn Drihhtin offredd. 1382 Wycur 1 Cor. x. 20 Tho 
thingis thut hethene men offren, thei offren to deuelis and 
not to God. c1400 Destr. Trey 2881 He offert onestly in 
honour of Venus, A gobet at geld 1463 Bury Wills 
(Camden) 27 The seid preests to haue jd. ob. to offre at the 
messe. 1550 CrowLEY Last Trump. 473 Christe was once 
offered for all, To satisfie for all our synne. 1602 Marston 
Antonio's Rev. wi. ii, 1 have a prayer or two to offer up, 
1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 792 Then did he offer 
Incense to Vitzliputzli. 1711 Appisox Sfect. No. 159 P 2 
After baving washed myself, and offered up my’ Morning 
Devotions 1868 Texnysox Lucretius 69, 1 would not one 
of thine own doves, Not ev’n a rose, were offer’d to thee. 
1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) II]. 311 Offer up a prayer witb 
me and follow. ; ; 

b. absol. To present a sacrifice or offering ; to 
sacrifice ; to niake a donation as an act of worship. 
c893 K. Etrrep Ovos. 1. xiv. § 1 Mesiane noldon det 
Lzcedemonia magdenmenn mid heora ofreden. c 1000 
fEvrric Exod. v. 1 Forlet min folc, bat hit mzze offrian 
me on fam westene. 1297 R. Gtovc. (Rolls) 325 Brut 

. Offrede to pis maumet & honoured it inow. 1377 
Lancit. P. P2. B. xm. 197 And be pore widwe for a peire of 
mytes, pan alle bo that offreden in-to gazafilacium. c¢ 1400 
three Kings Cologne 133 All be pepil. .come & visitid hem 
and offrid to hem wip gret deuocioun. a@ 1533 Lp. BERNERS 
ffuon Wii. 191 We..are goyng to offre at y° holy sepulcre. 
1548-9 Bk. Com. Prayer, fH. Communion, Rubric, So many 
as are disposed, shall offer unto tbe poore mennes boxe, 
1638 Sir T. Hersert 7rav. (ed. 2) 92 Bannyans have 
repayred to offer here and to wash away their sinnes in 
Ganges. 1725 tr. Dufin's Eccl. Hist.17th C. 1. v. 139 When 
it is forbidden in the Canons to the Deacons to offer. 1893 
G. L. Kittrepce in Atlantic Monthly LXXII. 830/2 
Those who offer to his relics and receive his absolution, 

+2. gex. To give, present, make presentation of 
(spec. to a stiperior as an act of homage, etc.). 
Const. as in 3. Oés. 

The first two quots. may be regarded as intermediate 
between 1 and 2, the purpose being religious. 

e1t2z2 O. E. Chron. an. 963 He nam up Séa Kyneburh 
and S. Kynesuid..and S. Tibba..and brohte heom to Burch, 
and offrede heom eal] S. Peter on an dewi. /éid. an. 1013 
fElfsize .. bohte .. ste Florentines lichaman, eall buton be 
heafod, to .v. hundred punda, &..offrede hit Crist & sée 
Peter. c1zs0 Gen. & Ex. 3619 Dis folc..Offreden him 
siluer and golde.. He it bi-tazte besseleel. ¢ 1330 R. BRuNNE 
Chron. Wace (Rolls) 4554 When pis grete lordynges Seyen 
Cesar ofre bem swylke pynges. 1411 Rodls of Parét. 111. 
650/2 Offre yow vc. mark to ben paied at youre will. 
a1548 Hatt Chron., Edw. [V 239 That all his heyres .. 
sbould offer a hart of lyke weight and value, as a releve 
and homage done. 1568 Grarron Chron. 11. 193 To sweare 
unto him homage and fealtie, the which every one .. did 
willyngly offer. . . 

+b. absol. To give something as a present. 

1671 L. Appison West Barbary 186 The Negro’s likewise 
call every one by name who Offer, saying Fulano (or such 
an one) lays on so much. 


3. To present or tender for acceptance or refusal ; 
to hold out (a thing) to a person to take if he will. 
(The prevailing sense.) Const. indirect (dat.) and 
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direct obj., or direct obj. and 40, tzs/o: either obj. 
may be the subject of the passive voice: ‘the place 
was offered to htm’, or ‘he was offered the place’. 

¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxiii. (George) 322 Pe king bane 
ane infinite Of gret tresore gert offerit be lo george. c1400 
Maunpkv. 1839! vill. 83 Vhei offren hem to do alle, that 
the berere askethe. @1548 Hatt Chron., /len. V 4gb, 
To inquyre what raunsome he wold offre. 1596 SHaxs. 
Tam, Shr. 1. i. 383 Nay, | haue offred all, | haue no 
more, And she can have no more then all I haue. 16x 
Biste 2 Sam. xxiv. 12, | offer thee three things; chuse 
thee one of them. 1665 Mantey Grotius’ Low C. Warres 
43 He offered himself as a Peacemaker between them. 
1791 Mrs. Raociirre Kom. Forest ix, | cannot accept the 
honour you offer me. 1849 Macautay //ist. Fung. vi. II. 
116 One of the ringleaders .. was offered a pardon if he 
would own that Queensberry had set him on, 1875 J. W. 
Dawson Dawn of Life Pref. 7, I offer no apology. 

+b. with dat., and tnf. as direct obj. Oés. 

(The object being what the person is permitted todoor have.) 
1634 SiR T. Herpert 7rav. 34 He offered her faithfully 

to haue remission, and that the Infant Mogull out of his 
clemency should forget all former Quarrels. 1654 Dor. 
Ospornr. /eft. (1888) 263 If he offers me to stay here, this 
hole will be more agreeable to my humour than any place 
that is more in the world. 

+c. with 047. cl. To make the proposal, suggest 
(that something be done). Obs. 

1660 Marveti. Corr, Wks. 1872-3 I]. 21 Some offerd.. that 
onely the lands ‘in capite’, which receive the benefit, 
should be taxed with the revenue. 1727 Vorr, etc. Art of 
Sinking 114 It is therefore hunibly offered, that all and 
every individual of the bathos do enter intoa firm association. 

d. absol. To make an offer or proposal; to 
make an offer of marriage, to ‘ propose’. 

1596 Suaxs. 1 //en. /V’, v. i. 114 We offer faire, take it 
aduisedly. Prix. It will not be accepted. 1847 TENxySON 
Princ, 11. 143, 1 offer boldly: we will seat you highest. 
185z R. S. Suutres Sponve'’s Sp. Tour i. 2 He never 
hesitated about offering to a lady, after a three days’ 
acquaintance. 

e. Comm. To present for sale. 

1632 J. Haywarn tr. Brondts /romena 25,1 understand 
that your Steward hath offered to sale your goods. 1741 
Mippteton Cicero J, v. 370 A particular estate..which she 
was now Offering to sale. 1899 Dazly Mews 29 May 10/5 
Short attendance and very little wheat offering. 

f. In ¢o offer battle, ctc. there ts perh. some con- 
nexion with sense 5. 

1560 Davs tr. Sfetdane’s Conn. 64 So great a number of 
ennemies are assembled to offer battcll 1576 FLeminc 
Panopl. Epist. 218 To keepe off Fortune furiously cffering 
the combate, 1596 Suaks. Zeem. Shr. v. ii. 1€2, J am 
asham'd that woren are so simple, Tu offer warre, where 
they should kneele for peace. 1839 Tunriwart. Greece li, 
VI. 239 Darins..was about to meet es and to offer battle. 

4, with 22f. To propos*, or cxpsess one’s readt- 
ness (to do somcthing), conditionally on the assent 
of the person addressed. 

1433 Kolts of Partt. WV, 425/1 My said Lord of Redford... 
offerd and agreed hym to serve fe Kyng. @1533 Lo. 
Lerners //uon lix. 203 Ele offeryth to make amendes. 1588 
Hunsvon in order Papers (1894) 1. 306, 1 .. did offer to 
send Sir John Selby and towe others to confer with them. 
1534 Str |. Hersert 7raz. 185 They have too great plenty, 
and offred to setl us some. 1724 DE For Jem. Cavalier 
(1849) 270, | offered to go to the king, 1855 TroLtore 
Belton Est. i. 15 He had offered to accompany her to Belton. 

5. To make an attempt to inflict, deal. or bring 
to bear (violence, or injury of any kind); to put 
forth one’s effort to make (attack, resistance). 

1s3o Paiscr. 6456/1 Every man offerith hym wronge. 
¢1§90 Martowe Faust. x, For the injury he offered nie 
here in your presence. 1597 Suaxs. 2 //en. /V’, ww. iL 2tt 
That hath enrag’a him on, to offer strokes. 1613 Purctias 
Pilgrimage 1614) 708 (They] avenged themselves for such 
wrongs as by the Turkes..had heene formerly offered them. 
1781 Gispon Decl. & F. xxviii. IH. 84 The insults which he 
offered to an ancient chapel of Vacchus. 1863 P. Barry 
Dockyard Econ. 202 Offering ..serious resistance from the 
forts and batteries. 

b. with 2 To make an attempt or show of 
intention (to do something); to cssay, try, en- 
deavour. (In early use sometimes nearly = to 
venture, clare, presume, have the hardihood.) 

1540-1 Ervot /mage Gov. 29 After that the emperour 
had concluded in this wise his reson, there was no man 
offred to reply thereto. a@1gsz Unite Royster D. ut. v. 
{Arb.) 58, I knocke your costurde if ye offer to strike me. 
1613 Jackson Creed 1. xxx. § 17 Heauing and offering with 
might and maine to get out. 1656 Be. Hate #reath. 
Devout Sout (1851) 201, 1 may not offer to look into the 
bosoms of men, which thou hast reserved for thyself. 1703 
Moxon Mech, Exerc. 37 You should not offer to cut the 
Grooves to their full width at the first. 1865 'IRoLLorE 
Belton Est. xxiv. 284 He did not offer to kiss her. 

c. intr. with af: To make an attempt at or 
upon; toaimat. Now rare or Obs. 

1611 B. Jonson Catitine u. i. :Rtldg.) 278/1 Offering at 
wit too? why, Galla, Where hast thou been? 1649 Mitton 
Etkon. Pref., This Man, who hath offer’d at more cunning 
fetches to undermine our Liberties..then any British King 
before bim. 1683 Burnet tr. More's Utopia (1684) 36 The 
Jests at which he offered were so cold and dull, 1687 — 
frav. iii. (1750) 169, 1 will not offer at a Description 
of the glorious Chapel. 1701 W. Wotton //ist. Rome, 
Alexander iii. 521 Several offer'd at the Empire during 
his time, who came to nothing. 1847 Mrs. Cartyie Lett. 
Il. 3 He did not offer at coming in. 

+. intr. ‘To incline, tend in some direction ; to 
have an inclination or disposition fo. Obs. 

1639 Funer Yoly War w. xiv. (1840) 203 They suspected 
him to be unsound in his religion, and offering to Christi- 


‘ 
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anity. /éid. v. xxv. (1840) 28 We find some straggling rays 
and beams of valour offering that way. 

7. trans. To bring forward or put forth for con- 
sideration, to propound. (In quots. 1634, 1638, 
To ‘give’, let one have; to mention or cite by 
way of example.) 

1583 Burceicn Le!. to Whitet/t in Fuller CA. //ist. 1x. v. 
§ 9 But now they coming to me, | offer how your Grace 
proceeded with them. 1634 Str T. Herpert Trav. 43, | 
will offer you a little of the Arabian ‘Tongue as is more 
spoken in that Countrey. 1638 /é¢d. (ed. 2) 232 The rest 
I offer not, this in my conceit sufficing. 1710 PrioEaux 
Orig. Tithes v. 316 When all that I have offered hath been 
duly considered. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St.-Pierre’s Studd. 
Vat. (1799) 1. 52; We shall offer a few thoughts hereafter 
on this part of Harmony. lod. On tbis I wish to offer a 
few remarks, 

8. Of a thing: To present (to sight, notice, etc.) ; 
to furnish, afford, give. 

1§76 Freminc Panopl. Efist. 44 Sundrie circumstances 
which offered them selves to my judgement. 1698 Fryer 
Acc. E. India & P. 56 A gravelly Forest with tall benty 
Grass, offers, besides its taking Look, diversity of Game. 
1729 Butter Pref, Serm. Wks. 1874 I]. 5 It is scarce 
possible to avoid judging . .of alinost every thing which offers 
itself to one’s thoughts. 1834 Mrs. Somervitte Conner. 
Ihys. Sc. iv. (1835) 42 Their motions offer the singular phe- 
nomenon of being retrograde. 1892 Westcott Gospel of 
Life 41 Fach age offers its characteristic riddles. 

b. zr. for ref. To present itself; to occur. 

1601 [ot..ano Pliny |. 57 There offereth to our eie, first 
the towne Nicwa. 1696 Lond. Gaz. No. 3222/3 If the Wind 
and Weather offer for his Rmbarking. 1697 Drvynen Iirg, 
Georg. 1v. 631 Th* Occasion offers, and the Youth complies. 
1709 Strece Latler No. 4 ? 1, I..shall take any Thing 
that offers for the Subject of my Discourse. 1809 Mackin 
Gil Blas 1, x. 8 Taking the first path that offered, we 
>oon galloped out of the forest. 2891 A. H. Cravrurp Gen. 
Craufurd & Light Division 7 We .. distinguished himself 
wherever an occasion offered. 

Offerable p:forab'l), a. rare. [f. prec. + -aBLE.] 
That can or may be offered. 

1577 Fuirkxe Confut. Purg. 290 The onely once offered 
and no more offerable sacrifice of Christ his death. 1548 
W. Mountacue Devoute £ss.1. x. § 7. 124 Allowing all that 
hath Cesars Image onely on it, offerable to Cesar. 

Offerand, variant of Orrranp Obs., offering. 

+ Offerd, offered, obs. ff. AFrarp, afraid. 

c1200 Trin, Coll. Ilom, 195 Ile bed of hurme offered. 
a 1300 Ffortz & Bl. 632 Sore li beob offerd. 

Offered (gfaid , ffl.a. [f. OrrEeR +-En.] 

1. Brought as an offering; presented for accept- 
ance, etc. : see the verb, 

1375 Lamé, f/omn, 87 Pet iofirede lomb pet be engel het 
offrian bitacned cristes dedpe. 1566 Srcuris Detection 
C vijb, The common prouerbe saith, that offered seruice 
stynketh. 1667 Mitton /*. 4. 1x. 300 Thou thy self with 
scorne And anger wouldst resent the offer'd wrong. 1681 
Fuavet Meth. Grace xxxili. 550 Vhe refusal of offered 
salvation. 1697 Drynen I7irg. Georg. 11. 547 A..Goat.. 
Whose offer'd Entrails shall..drip their Fatness from the 
Hazle Broach. 1885 Athenzum 25 July 104/2 Faust..dis- 
carded the offered aid. 

2. [f. OFFER sb. 1b.] That has received an offer 
(of marriage). rare. 

a7ce SterLe Tatler No. 52 23 It..assigns toa long Despair 
the Woman who is well offer’d, and neglects that Proposal. 

Offerer (¢‘fara1). [f. OFFER v. + -ER1,] 

1. One who offers a sacrifice, or prayer, etc. ; one 
who brings an offering. 

1382 Wyeiir Z.rod, xxix. 33 That it be a pesible sacrifice, 
and that the hondes of the offrers hen halowid. 1526 
Tinnace /fed. x. 2 The offerers once pourged shulde have 
hadde no moare consciences of sinnes. 1624 F. Wits Kefi. 
Fisher 373 Prayers and Praises which the offerers vnder- 
stand not. @1716 Soutt Sevm. (1718) 11.99 A fire, that will 
he sure to destroy the offering, though mercy should spare 
the offerer, 1818 Lamp Povms, In a leaf of ‘Lives 0 
Saints’, The lone mite, the cup of water cold That in their 
way approved the offerer’s zeal. 

2. In other senses of OFFER v., q.v.: One who 
prescnts somethtng for acceptance ; one who makes 
an offer or proposal; one who makcs an attempt 
at something; a bidder, etc. 

1581 Mutcaster Positions xxxvii. (1887) 161 One may 
more then halfe gesse, what they will receiue, when none 
seeth but the offerer, 1612 7zwo Noble Av. vi, Nay, let’s 
be offerers all. 1660 Fuuter M/irt Contempl. (1841) 169 
The sufferers of violence would have been offerers of it, if 
empowered with might equal totheir malice. 1675 WYCHERLEY 
Country Wife 1. i. (1735) 14 He’s one of those nauseous 
offerers at wit. 1826 Lamp Efia Ser. uu. Pop. Fallacies xi, 
There are favours .. which confer as much grace upon the 
acceptor as the offerer. 1868 Perthsh. Frul. 18 June, The 
present Tenant (who is not to be an Offerer) will give 
directions for showing the boundaries. 

Offering (p'fartn), vé/. sb. Forms: 1 offrung, 
2 3 ofrung, 2-5 offringe, (3 -inke, -ingue), 3-6 
offring, -yng(e, 4-6 offeringe, -yng(e, 6- offer- 
ing. [OL. offrung vbl. sb. from offrian to offer. 
(Senses 1a and 2a were also expressed in ME. by 
OFFRAND from Fr.)] The action of the verb 
OFFER; that which is offered. 

1. a. The presenting of something to God (or to 
a deity or object of worship) as an act of worship 
or devotion ; sacrifice; oblation. 

cr000 AEi.rRic //om. IJ. 456 Seo offrung is nu unalyfedlic 
after Cristes drowunge. ¢1000 Avs. Gosp. Matt. xxiii. 19 
Hweeper ys mare be offrung pe bat weofud pe ze-halzad pa 
offrunge? ¢1160 //atton G. ibid., Pe offreng. . pa offrenge. 
ct200 frin. Colt. Hont. 47 Pat on is childbed, and pat oder 
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chirchgang, and pe pridde pe offring. cx1250 Old Kent. 
Serm. in O, £. Alisc. 27 Me sal to dai mor makie offrinke 
pan an opren dai. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 154 To 
be fertre of Saynt Agate Richard made offeryng. 1386 
Cuaucer C, 7. Prol. 450 In al the parisshe wif ne was ther 
noon, That to the offrynge bifore hire sholde goon. c¢1400 
Mavunoev. (1839) v. 35 ‘he kynges that made offryng to 
oure lord whan he was born. 1546 J. Hevwooo /’rov. 
(1867) 80 Men saie long standyng and sinall offring Maketh 
poore persons. 1847 Tennyson Princ, 1v. 112 And dress 
the victim to the offering up. 

transf. c1430 Lyoc. Minor Po.ms (Percy Society) 53 
And with his wynnyngis he makith his offryng At ale stakis, 
sittyng ageyn the moone. 

b. The action of the verb Orrrr, tn other senses: 
tender or presentation for acceptance, for sale, etc. 

1668 Witkins Neal Char. u. i. § 5. 40 Offering,..profer, 
tender, bid,..overture. 1706 Priturs, Offering, the Act of 
him that offers. 1884 tr. Lofze’s Logic 404 Offering seems, 
speaking generally, in favour of the seller..bidding is in 
favour of the buyer. 1900 Daily News 18 Sept. 2/5 Only 
inoderate offerings of breadstuffs were made..holders still 
adopting an attitude of reserve. 

concr, a. Something presented to God (or to 
a deity, etc.) in worship or devotion; e.g. a slain 
animal, frnits, money, or other things, given as an 
expression of religious homage or as a feature of 
religious worship; a sacrifice; an oblation. 

Often qualified by a prec. word expressive of its nature or 
purpose, esp. in Biblical terins relating to the Levitical 

w; as burn!., drink., free-witll., guili-, heave-, meal, 
meat., peace-, sin-, thank., trespass-, waveoffering, etc.5 
see these under their first elements. 

c 1000 /ELrric Gen. xxii. 7 Ic axige hwzr seo offrung sis. 
her ys wudu and fyr. ¢ 1160 F/atton Gosp. Matt. xxiii. 18 
Swa hwilc swa swered on pare ofrunge pe ofer  weofed ys, 
se is geltiz. 1297 R. Gi.ouc, (Rolls) 11326 He wende to 
seinte frebeswipe .. & wel vaire is offringe to pe heye weued 
ber. ¢1386 Cnaucer C. 7. Prol. 489 Rather wolde he 
yeuen out of doute Vn to his ponre parisshens aboute Of his 
offryng. 1451 Kolfs of Parlt. V. 219/1 Vithes or offringes 
beyng in Spirituelx mens hondes, 1552 Asp. Hamttton 
Catech. (1884) 24, 1 preferre the trew knawlege of God 
abone all brount offeringis, 1601 Suaks. Fx/. C. 1. ti. 39 
Plucking the intrailes of an Offering forth. 1667 Mutton 
1’. L. xt. 441 His Offring soon propitious Fire from Heav'n 
Consum'd. 1756-7 tr. Acysler'’s Trav. (1760) 11. 341 That 
jewels..to the amount of many millions, shine as useless 
offerings in the church of Loretto, 1887 Bowrn Virg 
Aeneid i. 406 At the hallowed fires, when the offerings 
blaze to the skies. 

b. Something offered to a person for his ac- 
ceptance, esp. as a tribute of honour or esteem; 
a present, a gift. 

1440 Promp, Parv. 362/2 Offerynge, or presaunt to a 
lorde at Crystemasse, or oper tymys. 1634 Sir T. HeRBERT 
Trav. 136 All which rabble receive liberally fiom such as 
meet them, Offerings of good will and Charitie. 1776 
Gispon Dect. § F. xi. 1. 315 Crowns of gold, the offerings 
of grateful cities. 1882 Miss Brapoon dZ¢. Reyadl 11. v. 105, 
I was not obliged to fling his offerings back in his face. 

3. attrib. and Comb. as t offringlac (LAKE 56.1), 

995 in Kemble Cad. Dipl. V1. 130 Mio becwid vato Cyrcan 
. -hyre beteran ofring-sceat. c12z00 Orin 639 Offringlac 
rihht god inoh Affterr hiss Faderr wille. 1512 in South- 
well Visit, (1891) 1. 15 Vhat .. the grettist bell... be rongen 
.. all the offeryng tyme. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, 
Communion, Rubric, At the offeryng daies appoynted, 
euery manne and woman shall paie to the Curate, the due 
and accustomed offerynges. xg9r Percivatt Sf. Dict., 
Oéléa, an offering, a rounde offering cake. 1613 Purciuas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 490 They set it downe on their offering. 
stone, and worship it. 1784 Sir J, Cuctum //ist. Hawsted 
(1813) 13 In 1358, the customary tenants paid their lord at 
Christmas a small rent, called offering-silver. 1853 Rock 
Ch. of Fathers 111. ii. 33 Their offerings of bread and wine, 
which they brought..having thvir hands muffled up in a 
very clean fine linen cloth or offering-sheet. 

Offering, ///.a. [f. OFFERv.+-1NG°.] That 
offers, tn various senses: see the verb. 

1596 Suaks. 1 //en. /V, 1. i. 69 Wee of the offring side, 
Must keepe aloofe from strict arbitrement. 1656 Hervyiin 
Surv. France Yo Rdr., Men..must not expect to be alwaies 
on the offering hand, but be content to take such money as 
they use togive. @ 1715 urnet Own Time wt. (1724) 1.159 
No person..had the courage to move the offering proposi- 
tions for any limitation of prerogative. 

Offertorial (pfoit6erial), a. rare". [f. L. 
offertori-um OFFERTORY + -AL.] Pertaining to an 
offertory ; uscd in sacrificial offerings. 

1887 J. R. lutcutnson tr. I Vresalingam's Fortune's Whee2 
vi. 65 [He] lighted some offertorial camplior. 


Offertory (p'faiteri). Also 4 offretory, 5 
offry-, offra-, 6 offi-, offytorie. [ad. eccl. L. 
offertori-um (1sidore,a 640), offering-place, offering, 
oblation, etc. (cf. late L. offertor offerer (Commo- 
dianus, ¢ 245), med.L. oferta offering), {. late L. 
and Romantc ofrt- ppl. stem, substituted for 06/47, 
of offerre to OFFER: see -ory. Cf. F. offertoire 
offering (14thc. tn Hatz.-Darm.), It. offertorio ‘an 
offering, an offring place’ (Florio).] 

1. &.C.Ch. An anthem sung or said in the Mass 
immediately after the Creed, while the offerings of 
the people are being received, and the unconsecrated 
elements are being placed on the altar. In the Ch. 
of Eng., applied to the Scriptural sentenzes read or 
sung in the corresponding part of the Communion 


Service (now usually called offertory sentences). 
€1386 Cuaucer C, 7. Prol. 710 Wel koude he rede a lesson 

or a storie But alderbest he song an Offertorie (Camb, MS. 

offratory]. 1387 Trevisa /Higden (Rolls) V. 231 Pat pe 
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grayel and pe offertorie [v. » offretory] schulde be i-seide to 
fore be sacrement (Caxton, sacrynge] 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 437/2 After the preest sayth Oremus. .thenne he sayth 
the offrytorye. ¢1§3z Du Wes /utrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 1063 
Wherfore than sayth the preest after the offytorie .. pray 
for me, etc.? 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Communion 
Rubric, Then shall folowe for the Offertory, one or mo, of 
these Sentences of holy scripture, to be song whiles the 
people doo offer. 1729 C. WuHEatLey Bk. Cou. Prayer (ed. 6) 
vi. § 10. 284 The Sentences. are in the place of the Antiphona 
or Anthem which we find in the old Liturgies after the 
Gospel, and which from their being sung whilst the People 
made their Oblations at the Altar were call’d the Offertory. 
1885 Cath. Dict. (ed. 3), Offertory. (1) An antiphon which 
used to be sung by the choir while the faithful made their 
offerings of bread and wine for the Mass, of gifts for the 
support of the clergy, etc. .. The Offertory is said immedi- 
ately after the Creed. ; 

2. That part of the Mass or Communion Service 
at which offerings are made; the offering of these, 
or the gifts offered. Also in 4. C. Ch. applied 
spec. to the anticipatory oblation (see OBLATION 2). 

1539 Bk. Ceremonics in Strype Eccl. Alem. (1721) I. 
App. cix. 287 Then followetlh the offertory, wherby we be 
learned to prepare our selves by Gods grace to be an ac- 
ceptable oblation to him, 1555 Even Decades 224 When 
the preeste was at mid masse at the offitorie, the kings 
profered them selues to go to kysse the crosse with the 
capytayne, but offered nothynge. 1662 Zk. Com. Prayer, 
Cominnuton, Then shall the Priest return to the Lords 
Table, and begin the Offertory, saying one or more of these 
sentences following, as he thinketh most convenient in his 
discretion. 1852 Hoox Ch. Dict. (1871) 542 The offertory 
is so called because it is that part of the Communion Service 
at which the offerings are made. 1885 Cath, Dict. (ed. 3) 
s.v., The great oblation of Christ’s body and blood must 
be carefully distinguished from the Offertory or anticipa- 
tory oblation of bread and wine. : 

3. transf. +a. The offering of anything, esp. 
to God. Obs. 

1607 Markuam Caza/. vu. Ded., To offer to your vertues 
this poore offertory of my labours. 1622 Bacon /fen. I’//, 
8 Hee made Offertorie of his Standards, and had Orizons, 
and Te Deum againe sung. 1649 Jer. Taytor Gf. Exemp. 
Ad Sect. v, We shall... exhibit to God an offertory in which 
he cannot but delight. 1660 Evetyn WVews Jr. Brussels un- 
tasked, Many .. would willingly sacrifice .. their present 
fortunes, and some of then their lives too, as a graceful 
offertory for such a seasonable and all-healing mercy. 1684 
T. Hockin God's Decrees 162 The Jews did make these 
offertories by the especial dictates of God. ; 

b. In recent use, An offering or collection of 


money made at a religious service. 

1862 Be. Mencey in Coventry Standard Aug., Our offer- 
tory ever since the cathedral has been opened for divine 
worship has been about £ 300 instead of £06. 1874 SymonpDs 
dk, Italy & Greece (1898) 1. xiv. 297 After the ceremony we 
.. contributed to three distinct offertories. 1879 FARRAR 
St, Paul Il. 6 He ordered collections to be made for the 
poor at Jerusalem by a weekly offertory every Sunday. 
1891 Ch. Times 22 May 496 It is within a few years only 
that the word ‘offertory' has been freely used for any col- 
lection of money for religious purposes. f 

a. A cloth used in the celebration of the 
Eucharist. b. A piece of plate used in the same. 
(Cf. Du Cange, offertorium, for both senses.) 

1672 in Archzol. Cantiana (1886) XVI. 354 note, Given.. 
towards buying some Plate, viz. a flagon, offertory, patten, 
and chalice with a cover, for y® holy Communion. [1706 
Puitues, Ofertorfunt (in old Latin Records), a piece of 
Silk or fine Linnen, antiently us'd to wrap up the Occasional 
Oblations or Offerings, made in the Church.] 1725 tr. Dufiu's 
Eccl. Hist. 17th C. 1. v. 64 The Chalices were cover’d with 
a Piece of Linen which was call’d the Offertory. 

5. attrib, 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. .90 So was the Paschall 
Lambe [the type of Christ], and the other offertory Lambes 
too. 1724 Lond. Gaz, No. 6290/2 ‘The Offertory Sentence 
being read. 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers I. v. 402 Beside the 
tunicle, there is worn by the subdeacon, .. the offertory-veil. 
1877 J. D. Cuampers Div, Worship 274 A principal Orna- 
ment to be used in Celebration is the ‘Offertorium’, or 
Offertory Veil. 1879 Hessa Stretton 7hrough a Needle's 
Eye 1.90 The offertory money passed through Mrs. Cun- 
liffe’s hands. 1886 Chr. /ferald (N. Y.) IX. 285 An offers 
tory-box placed at the door of a famous place of worship. 


+O-fferture. Obs. [a. F. offerture offer (16th c. 
in Godef.), or ad. med. L. offertira offering, oblation, 
f. late L.and Romanic offert-: see prec. and -URE.] 

1. Offering in worship. 

1595 Barnes Sonn. xxvi, As those three kings, .. By 
presents rich made royal offerture, Our new-borne Saviour’s 
blessing to procure. 1624 F. Wuitr Repl. Fisher 288 Their 
excessiue worship by Vowes, Oathes, Offertures. 

2. The offering of something for acceptance; an 
offer, proposal, overture. 

1631 Celestina x. 117 How much more advantageous .. 
would an intreated promise have been, then a forced offer- 
ture? 1648 Etkon Bas. 29 Thow hast prevented us with 
offertures of Thy love. 1657 W. Morice Coena quasi Koun 
Pref. 8, 1 .. received with much complacency this amicable 
offerture. 1684 T. Hockin God's Decrves 355 More trans- 
ported with the love of poor empty enjoyments, than with 
the offerture of an eternal possession. 

Off-fal(1, obs. form of OFFAL. 

O'ff-fa:lling. Sc. [f. Orrady. + FaAuutnevé/.s6.] 
a. That which falls off; #2 crumbs or scraps that 
fall from the table; also fg. b. A falling off in 
health, excellence, or gooduess. 

1636 Rutuerrorn, Lett., to Lady Kenmure (1671) \. 24 O 
how inany rich off-fallings are in my Kings house! 1637 
Jbid, (1881) 349 O that I had but Christ’s odd off-fallings ! 
a1649 Drumm. oF awry. //ist. Scot., Fas. # (1655) 20 
Many who were accustomed to be Copartners of sucli off- 
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fallings, began to storm and repine at his actions. 1825 
Jamieson, Of-falling, a declension. It is often used of one 
who declines in health or external appearance; also in a 
moral sense. 

So O:ff-fa:Mer (.5¢.), one who falls off; a deserter. 

@ 1688 Ilamitton Let. ¥. Renwick in Shields Faithful 
Conteud, (1780) 40 (Jam.) Shot at by all ranks of off-fallers 
from the cause of God. 

O-ff-go. Sc. collog. [f. OF¥- 3+Gosé.] A start, 
beginning: =: Go-oFF. 

1886 STEVENSON Aidnafpfped j.5 The first.. will likely please 
ye best at the first off-go. 1896 Ian Mactaren Aate Car- 
negié 96 He wes a wee fractious an’ self-willed at the off-go. 

So O'ff-go:ing vé/. sb., departure, going away, 
removal (in quot. 1770 a¢frzb.) ; Off-going /p/. a., 
that goes off or away, or is being removed. 

1727 P. Wacker Life Welwood in Biog. Presbyt. (1827) 1. 
186 He'll get a sudden and sharp Off-going. 1770 £. Hesler- 
ton Inclos. Act 14 Leading and taking away the offgoing 
crop. 1861 W. Barnes in Macu. Mag. June 130 The paths 
of the oncoming and offgoing bird. 1892 Salisbury Frul. 
6 Aug. 4/4 Annual Sale by Auction of about 3500 off-going 
Dorset Down Ewes, Lambs and Wethers. 

Off-hand, offhand (see below), adv. and 
adj, phr. [f. Orr prep. + Hann 56.] 

A. adv. (pfhe-nd). 

I. At once, straightway, forthwith; without pre- 
liminary deliberation or preparation, extempore. 

1694 Woop Life 3 Mar. (O. H. S.) II]. 446 The speech 
before mention’d..being off-hand upon the debates of the 
House of Commons, was burnt by command of the House. 
1711 Hearne Collect. (O. H. S.) HI. 207 He was a learned 
Man .. and would ., speak very neatly offhand in Latin. 
1764 Mem. G. Psaliuwanazar 189 He read the office all ina 
good Latin off-hand, as the saying is, and without any hesi- 
tation or solecism. 1849 FitzGeratp Lett, (188¢) I. 195 
Wonderful bits of Poems, written off hand at a itting, most 
of them. 1872 Lowett IWVé&s. (1890) IV. 243 Habit is a 
growth and cannot be made off-hand. 

2. Zit, From the hand with no other support. rave. 

1840 A. B. Loncstreet Georgia Scenes (1848) 203 That 
they [rifles] showld be fired off-hand, while the shot-guns 
were allowed a rest, the distance being equal. 

B. adj. (p'fhee:nd ; as predicate somet, p-fheend). 

1. Of action, speech, etc.: Done or made off- 
hand (see A. 1) ; unpremeditated, extemporaneous, 
impromptu; having the air or style of something 
so done, free and easy, unstudied, unceremonious. 

1719 Free-thinker No. 107 ?2 A very Familiar, Off-hand 
Epistle..froma young Gentleman. 1785-90 R. CUMBERLAND 
Observer No. 109 (R.) This.. supplies him with many an 
apt couplet for off-hand quotations. 1822 Hazutr 7ad/e-t. 
Ser. 11. xvii. (1869) 344 The dashing off-hand manner of the 
mere man of business. 1844 Dickens Alart. Chuz. vi, 
Speaking in his rapid, off-hand way. 1879 G. Merepitit 
Egotst xvi, (1889) 147, ‘I do not ride’, Laetitia replied to 
the off-hand inquiry. 

2. ¢ransf. Of persons: Doing or saying things 
off-hand, free and ready in action or speech; acting 
in an off-hand manner, unceremonious, curt, 
brusque. 

1708 Brit. Apollo No. 83. 3/2 Who come like Master of a 
Riddle Or Off-hand Man upon a Fiddle. 1744 OZELL tr. 
Brantome's Span. Rhodomontades 1 An off-hand ready 
Wit, and lofty Words. 1853 Lytton Aly Novel nu. vi, 
Egerton is off-hand enough where he runs glibly thro" para- 
graphs that relate to others. 1876 T. Harpy £¢thelberta 
(1890) 117 They are painfully off-hand with me, absolutely 
refusing to be intimate. 

Off-handed ()fhz‘ndéd), a. =Orr-Hanp B.: 
esp. in reference to style or manner. (In quot. 1840 
irreg. as adv, = OFF-HAND A. 1.) 

1835 Moore Diary 15 Aug. in Afem. (1856) VII. 103 Found 
Babbage very off-handed and agreeable. 1840 BARHAM 
Ingol. Leg., [land of Glory ii, Nor, 111 venture to say, 
without scrutiny could he Pronounce her, off-handed, a 
Punch or a Judy. 1890‘ RotF Botprewoop’ Col. Reformer 
(1891) 182 He’s an off-handed chap. 

Hence O:ff-ha‘ndedly aazv., in an off-handed 
manner, in a free and easy style, without ceremony; 
O:ff-ha‘ndedness, the quality of being off-handed. 

1823 New Afouthly Mag. V111. 364 There ts in them..an 
open off-handedness (to use a significant Irishism). 1883 

. M. Pearp Cowtrad. xix, He was quite conscious of the 
off-handedness of Dorothy’s manner, 1893 G. Al.LEN Scally- 
wag I. 40 Isabel Boyton answered a little offhandedly. 


Office ('fis}, 5b. Also 3 offiz, 3-4 -is, 4 -iss, 
-ise, -ys, ofice, 4-6 offyce, (5 offyz, -ez, -esse, 
offic, ofic, 6 offes, A/. 6-7 officies). [a, AF. and 
OF, office (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) = Sp. oftcio, 
It. officio, uffizto, ad. L. offictum service, duty, 
function, ceremonial observance, business, place, 
appointment, in med.L. also service prescribed 
by the Church, introit, ecclesiastical court, building 
or place for work ; f. 0b- (OB- 1 a) + -ficzeem doing.] 

1. Something done toward any one; a service, 
kindness, attention. Chiefly with qualification, as 
Sood, hind office; office of Aindness, etc. Hence 
with adj. of the opposite kind, as 2//, etc.: A dis- 
scrvice. 

1382 Wycuir 2 Cor. ix. 12 For the mynysterie of this office 
..-aboundith by manye in doynge of thankingis to the Lord. 
1575 Q. Exiz. in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 11. 278 Which we 
have hitherto forborne to graunt. . for the evell offices whiche 
her other Secretary did there. 1593 Suaks. Rich, //, 1. ii. 
137 Little office Will the hatefull Commons performe for vs, 
1598 --- Merry IV. 1.1. 102, I would I could doe a good office 
betweene you. 1655 Sir M. Lancparein Nicholas Papers 
(Cainden) III. 128 He suspectes father ‘l'albot hath donne 
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him some ill office. 1674 Zssex Papers (Camden) 1. 222, 
I know. .that..y° design of getting themselves into y® place 
will encourage divers to doe me spightfull Offices. 1761 
Hume “ist. Eng. Il. xliv. so5 Those ill offices which his 
enemies..could employ against him. 1877 Sparrow Sera. 
x. 128 Making men capable of mutual offices of kindness, 
1887 Jessoprp Arcady il. 33 In return she gets some little 
kindly office done for her. 

2. That which one ought, or has, to do in the 
way of service; that which is required or expected: 
ta. gex. Duty towards others; a moral obligation 
(obs.). b. Duty attaching to one’s station, position, 
or employment ; a duty, service, or charge falling 
or assigned to one; a service or task to be per- 
formed ; business; function, one’s part. 

a 1300 Cursor Af. 28366, 1..did min office na-be-lese Pat 
vn-despensed sang i messe. ¢ 1330 R. Drunne Chron. (1810) 
55 Forto reise Pe treuage..Pader & Thurston to bat office 
were fette. ¢ 1400 MauNDEv. (Roxb.) xxv. 114 Ilkane wate 
what he schall do and bisily tentez till paire officez. 1483 
Caxton Cato Iv b, Thou oughtest to be swete gracious and 
humble in thyn offyce or seruyse. 1534 WHITINTON Tudlyes 
Offices 1. (1540) 27 Honesty, that is the offyce and dutie of 
man. «a1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. V// 61 To thentent yt he 
worthely might be called a king, whose office is to rule and 
not to be ruled of other. 1603 SHaxs. J/eas. for Mu. ih. 13 
Doe you your office, or giue vp your Place. 1656 STANLEY 
fist. Philos. v. (1701) 183/1 ‘lo make a Helm is the Office 
of a Ship-wright, but to use it rightly of a Pilot. 1699 J. 
Jackson in Pepys’ Diary V1, 212 The Cardinal de Bouillon, 
appointed by the Pope to perform this office in his stead, 
21756 Mrs. Haywoop New Present (1771) 252 Her next 
office. .is to rub the stove and fire-irons. 1832 Ht. MartixnEau 
ffill & Valley v.73 He..had..taken upon him the preacher’s 
office. 1878 GLApstone Jie. Homer viii. 111 They exer- 
cise the offices of the judge, the priest, the counsellor. 

+ ¢. Performance of a duty or function, service, 
attendance. Oés, 

c1320 Sir Beues 3555 (MS. A.) Panne eueriche marchal 
His serde an honde bere schal. While Beues was in pat 
office Pe kinges sone.. A 3ede to Beues stable. 1525 Cover- 
vaLe 1 Kings x. 5 Whan the Quene of riche Arabia sawe 
all the wyszdome of Salomon .. & the offyces of his 
ministers, and their garmentes..she wondred exceadingly. 
1621 Quartes Div. Poents, Esther (1638) 104 We gave 
command..That by the office of our Eunuchs band, Queen 
Vashti should in state attended be. 

3. That which is done or is intended to Le done 
by a particular thing; that which anything is fitted 
to perform, or performs customarily; = FUNCTION 3. 

1340 Ayenb, 50 Pe moub heb tuo offices, huer-of be on 
belongep to be zuel3.. Pe oper zuo is in speche. 1390 Gower 
Conf, 1I1. 85 The laste science..is Practique, whos office 
The vertu tryeth frd the vice. 1546 Bp. Garpiner Deelar. 
Foye 80 Then do you..offende in deuising the wordes 
(office and correlatiue) to signifie what fayth doth. 1€88 R. 
Hoitme Armoury ut. 320/2 It hath its name Cooler, from 
its Office, which is to cool the Hot Wort. 1774 GoLpsM. 
Nat, Hist. (1776) VII. 247 It sometimes happens, that when 
the animal is interrupted in performing the offices of exclu- 
sion, the young ones burst the shell within the parent's 
body. 1830 R. Kxox Béclard’s Anat. 198 The office of the 
arteries is to lead the blood from the heart into all the parts 
of the body. 

+b. A bodily or mental function as operating ; 
the proper action of an organ or faculty. Ods. 

1374 Cuaucer Boeth. 1. pr. ti. 4 (Camb. MS.) Whan she 
say me..with-owten office of tunge and al dowmb. c 1425 
Found. St. Bartholomew's 52 The same day was restorid 
to hym the office of his tonge. 1604 SHaks. Ot/. 111. iv. 113 
Whom I, with all the Office of my heart Intirely honour. 
a1656 UssHer Am, vi. (1658) 778 A certain young man, 
who wanted his armes..performed all things by the office 
of his feet. 

+. spec. The function or action of discharging 
excrement, etc.; excretion. Obs. (Cf. house of office, 
House sé. 14 b.) 

1386 Cuaucer Wife's Prot. 127 ‘They beth maked for 
bothe That is to seye for office and for ese Of engendrure. 
1613 Purcuas Pilevintage (1614) 623 Washing themselves, 
as they doe also after the offices of Nature. 

4. A position or place to which ceitain duties 
are attached, esp. one of a more or less public 
character; a position of trust, authority, or service 
under constituted authority; a place in the adminis- 
tration of government, the public service, the 
direction of a corporation, company, society, etc. 

€ 1250 Gen. §& Ex. 2071 Du salt ben ut of prisun numen, And 
on din offiz set agen. a 1300 Cursor Jf. 25031 Pilate was 0 
gret officis [v. r. office] for ouer Iuus he was iustis. ¢ 1400 
Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxx. 136 Ilkane of pam hase sum office in 
pe emperour courte. 1433 Xolls of Parlt. 1V. 476/2 Chosen 
to the Office of Corouner. a@ 1548 Hatt Chrou., Hen. VI 
135 b, The duke of Yorke was discharged of the office of 
Regent. 1622 Bacon //ex. V7/, 38 He was taken into 
service in his court to a base office in his kitchen. 177% 
Junius Lett. xix. 255, 1..do not esteem you the more for 
the high office you possess. 1855 Prescott P/ilip //, 1. ix. 
(1857) 305 He avowed his purpose of throwing up. .all the 
offices he held under government. 1874 Green Short Hist. 
Epil. 819 The claims of the Nonconformists were met in 
1868..by the abolition of all religious tests for admission to 
offices or degrees in the Universities. ; 

b. In absolute sense: Official position or employ- 
ment; sfec. that of a minister of state. Hence Zo 
take office, leave office, etc. Man of office, an officer 
or Official. Jack 72 (out of) office: see Jack sb.1 36. 

+Of office \L. ex officto\, by virtue of office, officially. Obs. 

1297 R. Gi.ouc. (Rolls) g600 To abbe men in offis Mid him 
pat of conseil were god and wis. @1300 Cursor Af. 27170 
Man of office or dignite..werlds man, or clerc. 1 in 
Eng. Gilds (1870) 21 It is ordeynede..what brother of yis 
gilde Le chosen in to office. c1450 St. Cuthdert (Surtees) 
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6959 He kepyd pe kirk of office. 1526 Piler. Perf. (W.de | ecclesiastical official, as still of a police court 


W, 1531) 302 A straunger and alyant, put in offyce by the 
Romayns. 1607 Suaks. /imon 1, i. 208 Would 1 were 
Gently put out of Office, before I were forc'd out, 1784 
Coweer #ask iv. 412 The rugged frowns and insolent rebufis 
Of knaves in office. 1845 Diskae rt Sydr/ w. xiv. 11. 306 
‘Peel ought to have taken office ’, said Lord Marney. 1880 
MeCaartiy Own Times IV. \wiii. 259 He had come into office 
at the head of a powerful party. 

e. Personified, or denoting an office-holder or 


office-holders as a body. 

1602 Suans. f/am. i. i. 73 The insolence of Office. 1634 
Masstncer Very Woman wu. ii, Now, master Office, What 
is the reason that your vigilant Greatress. locked up from 
me The way to see my mistress? 1765 Beattie Fudgm. 
Paris cii, Coward Office..sneaks secure in insolence of 
state. 1781 Cowrer Charity 434 Except that Office clips it 
as it goes. , agi 

5. A ceremonial duty or service; a religious or 
social observance; esf. the rite or ritcs due to the 
dead, obsequics; now chiefly in /as¢ office (-¢s). 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 459 No fader folwep be 
offys of his sones deep (L. frlii comitatur exseqguias|. 1535 
Coverpate 1 Clrov. xxix. 14 Golde (gaue he him)..for all 
maner of vessels of euery offyce. 1618 KowLaNns Sacred 
lent. 37 To show their loue in this last office done Toa 
dead friend. 1662 Stttuncer.. Orig. Sacr. u. vii. § 10 The 
other great offices wherein their Religion did so much 
consist, viz. Sacrifices, distinction of meats, observation of 
Festivals, circumcision, and such like. 1711 Appison Sfect. 
No. 135 » s An eminent Person..nsed in his private Offices 
of Devotion to give Thanks to Heaven that he was born a 
Frenchman. 1822 Scott Wigef xxxvi, I..will be first to 
render thee the decent offices due to the dead. 

6. Eccl. An authorized form ot divine service 
or worship: a. The daily service of the Roman 
breviary, comprising psalms, collects, and lections 
for the several canonical hours, which vary with 
whe day (more fully Drvine Office); in the Church 
of England, Morning and Evening Prayer. 7o say 
office, to recite the Divine Office. b. The introit, 
sting at the beginning of the Mass or Holy Com- 
munion; also, the whole service of the Mass 
or Holy Communion. ec. Any occasional service, 
as the Office for the Dead, for Baptism, for the 
Visitation of the Sick, etc.; also, x special form 
of service appointed for some particular occasion. 

cxago Becket 942 in S. Lug. Leg. 1. 133 Dis holi man.. 
song ane Masse of svinte steuene. .Pe furste offiz is propre 
inov: to be stat pat he was Inne. a@ 1340 FIAMPoLE /’salter 
xxii. 7 Pis psalme is songen in Fe office of ded men. ¢ 1375 
Lay Folks Mass Bk. (MS. 8) 8 Bi bis tyime..bo prest 
bigynnes office of messe. /é/d. 581 Po preste turnes ul his 
Seruyce And saies forthe more of his office. 1548-9 (Mar.) 
Bk. Com. Prayer 121 The office, or Intrvite (as they call it). 
1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 60 The lLyshoppe of 
Cauntorhery came sodenly to Powlles..and dyd the offes 
hym selfe in a cope and no vestment, nor mytter, nor crosse, 
but a crose staffe. 1663 Cuas. II in Julia Cartwright 
Henrietta of Orleans (1894) 150 She is not only content to 
say the greate office in the breviere, every day. 1683 
Evetvn .!/e. 9 Sept., It being the day ¢f publiq thanks- 
giving for his Majesty's late preservation. .there was an 
office usd, compos'd for the occasion. @1746 in Wesley 
Princ. Methodist 29 Whoever..does not worship God in 
the Manner she prescribes..must be supposed to slight and 
contemn her Offices and Rules. 184§ Srveuen Cov. 
Laws Eng. (1874) U1. 246 The celebration of marriage in 
this country according to the office of the Church. 1850 
Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monast. Ord. (1863) 149 Every day she 
recited the Office of the Virgin. 1859 Jernson Brittany ix. 
142 Proceeded to sing the office of the dead. 1896 C/. 
Times 13 Nov. 520/45 There is an office for the reopening of 
a church in the Priest's Prayer- book. 


7. An official inquest or inquiry concerning any 
matter that entitles the king tw the posscssion of 
lands orchattels: = /nquest of Office, INQUEST 1 b. 
To find (t take, t return) an office, 1o return a 
verdict showing that the king is thus cntitled. 
Office found, a verdict having this effect. 

1432 Rolls of Parit. IV. 396’2 Of the which Maner the 
saide Oratrice. be an office was put out. 1472-3 /Aid. VI. 
25/2 That all Offices founden of the premisses or of any of 
theym..be..voide. 1509-10 Act 1 //en. Vi//, c, 8 Diverse 
. have been. .disherited by esclieatours and commyssyoncers 
causyng untrue offices to be founden. 1607 CowrLt /uterpr., 
Office doth signifie. .also an Inquisition made to the Kings 
vse of any thing by vertue of his office who inquireth. And 
therefore wee oftentimes reade of an office found, which is 
nothing but such a thing found by Inquisition made ex 
Officio. 21645 Hasincton Surv. Worcs. (Wores. Hist. Soc.) 
it. 531 Bewdley..became..the joynter of hys widowe,.as 
was found by an office after her descesse, 1768 Biackstonr 
Cons. II. xvii. 259 If they find the treason or felony..of 
the party accused. .the king is thereupon, by virtue of this 
office found, intitled to have hisforfeitures. 1877 Burroucus 
Taxation 277 There may bea forfeiture without such office 
found, 

8. A place for the transaction of private or public 
business of some kind; often including the ‘ staff’ 
by which the business is conducted, or denominat- 
ing the department of which they are officers. 
Applied to the room or department in which the 
clerkly work of an industrial or other establish- 
ment is done, a counting-house; also to that in 
which the business of any particular department 
of the opcrations of a large concern is conducted, 
as the booking- office, foods office. inguiry office, lost 
Property office, superintendent's office, etc. at a rail- 
way station. Formerly used of the court of an 
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(folice office) ; now, often preceded by a possessive 
case, or combined with a sh. indicating the busi- 
ness or purpose, as collector's, inspector's, surveyors, 
towne clerk's office; assay-, box-, coach-, Crown-, 
fire-, post-, telegraph-office, etc, The more impor- 
tant of these are noticed as combinations under 
the first element or as main words. 

€1386 Cuaucer Friar's 7. 279, 1 wol han.xij. pens..Or 
I wol sompne hire vn-to oure office. c1440 Promp. Parv. 
363/1 Offyce, or place of offyce, oficina, 1521 in Foxe A. 
& WV, (1583) cea Whether she was euer detected to the 
office of Willi. Smith late Bishop of Lincolne. 1611 Bisie 
2 Chron, xxiv. 11 At what time the chest was brought vnto 
the kings office. 1625 Massincer New Way w. iii, A debt 
to which My vows, in that high office registered, Are 
faithful witnesses. 1631[see Crown orrice], 1642 Assurance- 
office [see AssuRANct 5]. 1735 Pore Vonne Sat.u.71 His 
Office keeps your Parchment fates entire. 1819 Keats Les, 
to Reyuolds 22 Sept. in Ld. Houghton Life 11848) II. 26 
There will be some of the fam:ly waiting for you at the 
conch-office. 1849 THackeray Pendens xxxv, lhe ‘ Pall 
Mall Gazette’ had its offices .. in Catherine street. 1855 
Macaunay ist. Eng. xviii, IV. 131 The offices {of the East 
India Company] which stood on a very small part of the 
ground which the present offices cover. 1885 Law Times 
Aep. LIL. 459/1 Griffith, having taken offices a few doors 
off, also carried on the business of a solicitor. 

fig. 1665 NeepuaMm Jed. Medicinz 382 The Liver is not 
the office of Sanguification. 

b. Sometimes transferred from the place of 
business to the company or corporation there 
established, as in fssurance or Jusurance Office 
(cf. the Lost Office’. 

1646 Insuring-Office [see Insurtnc wld, sb.}. 1651-1841 In- 
surance Office [see INsuRasxce 5]. 1693 Assurance Office 
[see Insure z. 4c}. 1782 (¢/f/e) The Phoenix Fire Office. 
1858 Lp. St. I-ronarps Handy-kh. Prop. Law v. 29 The 
tenant's. insuring in an office not authorized by his lease. 
1870 T. B. Spracie in Jrad ust. Actuaries XVI. 77 The 
Office assures to him..a sum of money payable in certain 
contingencies. 1883 Chambers’ Encycl.V.601 Proprietary 
Companies being those offices possessing a capital the 
property of the partners. W/atual Offices, where the mem- 
bers themselves constitute the company. .J/od. In what 
office are you insured? ‘That is an old-established office. 

e. (With capital O.) With defining adj. or 
attrib. sb.: The building or set of rooms in which 
the business of a department of government ad- 
ministration is carried on, as the Colontal, Forergn, 
Lome, War Office, etc.; the persons engaged in 
carrying on the business of the department; esp. 
the responsible head of the department and his 
immediate coadjutors. See ForEIGN, Flomp, Wan, 
ete.; also Post Orrice. 

1707 J. Cuamprerayne St. Gt. Brit. so9q A List of the 
Officers of the Admiralty-Office. /dfef. 60 ‘The Places 
where the several Offices are kept..The Treasury Office 
is in the Cockpit .. Stamp-Otfice, is in  Lincolns-Inn 
Square [etc]. 1839 Venny Cycd. XIV. 116 (London— Public 
Buildings: Excise Office 1769. Plain in design, but of most 
commanding aspect. /éfd. State-Paper Offices, St. James's 
Park. 1863 H. Cox /astit, ut. viii. 712 Before [1854]..the civil 
administration of the army was divided. .among the offices 
of the Secretary of State, the Secretary-at- War, the Ordnance 
Office, and the Commissarint, /éfd., In 1855 the office of 
Secretary-at-War was consolidated with that of the Secretary 
of State for War,.The department thus constituted is the 
existing War Office. /dz¢. 713 Officers of the Commissariat 
. render directly to the Andit Office ..accounts of the whole 
of their cash and store transactions. 

d. Holy Office (4. C. C&.), an ecclesiastical 
tribunal for the suppression of heresy and punish- 
ment of heretics: = INQUISITION 3. 

1727-41 Cuampers Cycl., /nquisition or the [oly Office. 
1797 Mrs. Ravctirre /ta/fan xvi, A true instrument of 
arrestation from the Holy Office. 1855 Prescott PAulip Li, 
WU. ili, (1857) 223 A platform was raised ..on which were 
tanged the seals of the inquisitors, emblazoned with the 
arms of the Holy Office. 1862 Loncr. H’ayside /un, Tor- 
quemtada 112 ‘The Holy Office, then, must intervene !’ 

8. p/. The parts of a house, or buildings attached 
to a house, specially devoted to household work 
or service ; the kitchen and rooms connected with 
it, as pantry, scullery, cellars, laundry, and the 
like ; also, often including stables and other out- 
houses, the barns and cowhonses of a farm, etc. 

[¢ 1386 Cuaucer Clerk's 7. 208 Wouses of office stuffed 
with plentee her maystow seen of deynieuous vitaille.] 
21548 Hatt Chron. f/en V1 74 Pitcher house, Larder 
and Poultrie, and all other offices large and faire, 1662 
Gerster Princ. 36 The Kitchin or other Offices and 
Selleridge. 1798 /ises 28 June 4/3 To be sold..a..free- 
hold house, with. .numerous attached and detached offices 
of every description. 1799 J. Rosrrtson Agric. Perth 52 
The offices are also improved..forming generally a square 
behind the dwelling-house, with the dunghill or straw-yard 
in thecenter, 1846 Mrs. Gore Ang. Char. (1852) 57 As he 
passed by the areas of the fashionable squares, and imbibed 
the aroma of stews and ragojits issuing from the offices. 
188: Russet /aigs Introd. 7 The usual outbuildings and 
Offices which such fortified places contained. 

b. sing. A privy. Cf. Ease & b. 

a (title) The Grand Mystery..proposals for erecting 
soo Publick Offices of Ease in London and Westminster. 
1871 FE. Jenkins Ginx's Baby i. (1879) 9 The forty-five big 
and little lodgers in the house were provided with a single 
office in the corner of the yard. 


+10. a. A keeper's beat. Obs. 


1617 Assneton ¥rud. (Chetham Soc.) 60 All hunt in James 
Whitendales nffice. 


OFFICE-BEARER. 


+b. transf. (See quot.) slang. Cbs. 

a1joo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crews.v., His Office, any Man's 
ordinary Haunt, or Plying-place, be it Tavern, Ale-house, 
Gaming-house. 

ll. s/ang. A hint, signal, or private intimation ; 
esp. in phr. fo give (or fake) the office. 

1803 Sporting Alag. XX1. 327 Giving the office—is when 
you suffer any person, who may stand behind your chair, to 
look over your hand. 1811 Lex Hal. s. v., To give the 
office; to give information, or make signs to the officers 
to take athief. 1812 J. H. Vaux Flask Dict., Office, a hint, 
signal or private intimation..to fake the office, is to under- 
stand and profit by the hint given. 1841 J. ‘1. Hewretr 
Parish Clerk I. 258 Playing us foul, and giving the office 
to the Philistines. 1890‘ Rotr Botprewoon' Nobébery under 
Arms xiv, Ride about the country till 1 give you the office. 
1897 Outing (U. S.) XXX. 112/2 The dropping of the hands 
is called ‘ piving the office ‘Io start [a four-horse coach). 

12. attrib. and Comb. a. attrib., as (senses 2, 4) 
office badge, chair, duly, + -fellow; (sense 6) office- 
book ; (sense 8) office bell, boy, clerk, copy (see quot.), 
drawing, girl, hours, stool, work, etc.; b. objective 
and obj. genitive, as (sense 4) office-siver, -holder, 
-holding, -hunter, -jobbing, -secker, office-seeking 
adj.; (sense 8) office-cleaner, -keeper. Also OFFICE- 
BEARER, -HOUSE, etc. 

1594 Contention t. ii. 25 This my staffe, mine *Office 
badge in Court. 1841 J. VT. Hewett Parish Clerk HN. 71 
A brass plate with ‘*office-bell’ upon it. 1869 Freeman 
Worn. Cong. UN. xi, 30 The two chief ministers of the 
funeral ceremony .. bearing their *office-books in their 
hands. 1899 Hest. Gaz. 17 Apr. 4/1 The officials 
lin New York] intend to dismiss the large force of “office 
boys in the various departments and replace them by 
office girls. a@rzgig Wvcnreiry Post, Wks. (1728) 168 
How many Sots have had the Luck to wear A Chain of 
Gold, and fill the *Office-Chair! 1899 Daily News 21 
Apr. 5/2 Charwomen, “office-cleaners, pensioners. 1880 G. 
Merroitn Tragic Comm, (1881) 126 ‘Am 1 not precise as an 
*office clerk?’ she said. 1848 Wnarton Law Lex., *Office 
copy, a transcript of a proceeding filed in the proper office 
of a court under the seal of such office. 1855 Ecclesivlogist 
XVI. 294 Mr. Slater sends an *office-drawing..of a pro- 
jected cathedral for South Australia, 1672 Owen Disc. 
Evang, Love 221 Vf it be not part of their *Office- Duty, to 
walk over them. 1§53 GrimaLDE Cicero's Offices 111. (1558) 
138b As yet Aquilius, my “office felowe, and familiar, had not 
sette forth the cases, that shoulde be counted couine. 1817 
W. Irvine in Life 4 Lett, (1864) I. 392, 1 should not like to 
have my name hackneyed about among the office-seekers 
and ‘office-givers at Washington, 1854 J. L. Stepuens 
Centr. Anter. (1854) 4 “*Office-holders, civil and military. 
1860 Nottey .VetAerd. (1868: I. i. 12 ‘The office holders... 
were not greedy for the spoils of office. 1890 Gross Gild 
Merch. 1. 110 Their anxiety to be rid of the hurden of 
*office-holding. 1852 Beck's Florist 260 Early rising has 
compensated for long *office-hours, 1810 W. Irvinc in 
Life & Lett. (1864) 1. 243 ‘he crowd of “office-hunters. 
?¢ 1670 \¢/t/e) An Humble Proposal to Parliament against 
“Office. Jobbing. 1707 J. CHaAMneRLAVNE S?f. Gt. Brit. 509 
The Lord Privy Seal and his Officers..Richard Fountain, 
“Office-keeper. 1766 Goipsm. Vic. IV. xx, He assured me 
that I was on the very point of ruin, in listening to the 
office-keeper’s promises. 1817 “Office-seeker [see office- 
giver). 1877 TALMAGE so Serm. 2 The office-scekers had 
all folded-up their recommendations and gone home. 1884 
Manch. Exam. 16 Oct. 5/2 The *office-seeking throng, who 
do so much to win elections. 1837 Dickens /ickiv. lv, 
Wilkins Flasher, Esquire, was balancing himself on two legs 
of an “office stool. 1889 Jessopr Coming of Friars ili. 130 
The greater portion of work done in the Scriplorium was 


mere “office work. 
+ O-ffice, v. Oss. [f. prec. sb. Cf. Orricy v.} 


Ll. intr. Yo perform divine service: = OFFICIATE 
wv. 1. 

©1449 Pecock Repr. 1. vi. 173 The same preest schulde 
office to God. 1g02 Ord. Crysten Meu (W. de W. 1506) 1v. 
xxi, 237 The clerke so ordeyned sholde not offyce. 

2. /rans. Yo perform in the way of duty or 
service. rare—'. 

1601 Suaks. AM’s Weld wi. ii. 129 Although The ayre of 
Paradise did fan the house, And Angles offic'd all. 

3. To appoint to, or place in, office. rare. 

1611 Suans. Wit. 7.1. ii, 172 So stands this Squire 
Offic'd with me. 1763 CuurcHite Duedlist u. 223 Before her 
Magna Charta lay, Which some great Lawyer..was offic'd 
to eaplain. 

4. ‘lo drive by virtue of one’s office. s20rce-u5e. 

1607 SuaKs. Cor. v. ii. 68 You shall perceiue, that a 
lacke gardant cannot office me from my Son Coriolanus. 

5, slang. To ‘give the office’ to (a person); to 
give private notice of (something): see prec. 50,11. 

1812 Sporting Mag. XX XEX. 283 This letter was to office 
Trist about laying bets on thick. 1819 Moore Zou Cribd's 
Ment. 19 To office, with all due dispatch, through the air, 
To the Bulls of the Alley the fate of the Bear. : 

Hence + O-fficed fA/. a. a. Having a particular 
function; b. Of a church: sec quots. 1598, 1611. 

1598 Finrto, Officiata chiesa, a church well officed, id est, 
well serned, or duly serued. 1604 Suaks, O¢h, 1. ill. 274 
When light wing'd Toyes Of feather'd Cupid, secle .. My 
speculatiue, and offic'd [Qos. active] Instrument. 1611 FLorio, 
Officiata Chiesa, a Church officed or serued. Officiato, 
officed, serued with due office. 

Office: bearer (g'fis;b¢» 101). One who bears 
or holds office ; an officer. ie 

1645 Durve /sracl’s Call 12 Civill and Ecclesiastical 
office-bearers. 1855 Macaunay //ist. Eng. xvi. It. 694 
One [Act]..required every officebearer in every ECA: 
of Scotland to sign the Confession of Faith. fbid. xix. VV. 
376 The right. .of the office bearers of the Church to meet 
and deliberate touching her interests. 1865 M. ARNOLD 
Ess. Crit. (1875) 10 As a plain citizen of the republic of 
letters, and not as an office-bearer In a hierarchy, 


OFFICE-HOUSE. 


O-ffice-house. A ‘house of office’ (HousE 
sb.) 14); now only p/. apartments or outhouses for 
the work of domestics, offices (OFFICE sd. 9). 

¢ 1450 S24, Cuthdert (Surtees) 8018 Pe bischope gart make 
all pe kirke, pe monkys paire office hous gart wyrke. 1632 
Litucow 7raz. x. 444 This Pallace..hath neither outward 
walles nor gates..saue onely some office houses without. 
1637 Rutuerrorp Lef?é. (1862) 1. 211 A field and an office- 
house for the zeal of His servants to exercise themselves in. 
1720 Lond. Gaz. No. 5866/3 A large fine House and con- 
venient Office houses of all Kinds. 1827 Cartyte Geri. 
Rom. II. 120 A hut, and various ruined office-houses. 

Officeless (p'fislés), a. rare. [See -LESS.] 
Having no office, ont of office. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 258/2 Officeles, tmmunis .. officiperdus. 
1834 Fraser's Mag. X. 739, | now must wander througb a 
world All officeless and cold. 

+ O-ffice-man. Sc. Oés. An officer; an official. 

@ 1578 Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chzon. Scot. (1899) I. 305 [The 
king] thair tuike wpe house with all maner of office men that 
was necessar to be had ffor him. 1583 in Maitland //7sz. 
Edin. (1753) 230 The Magistratts and Office Men, sic as 
the Provest, Baillies, Dean of Gild and Thesaurer. a 1639 
Srortiswoop /7ist, Ch, Scot. vi. (1677) 407 The Ambassador 
.. had office-men standing by him to wait. 

Officer (p'fisa:),54. Also 4 offieere, -iser, -yser, 
oficere, 4-6 offycer, 4-7 -icier, 5 -ycere, -ysere, 
(-yeyr, -iceer, 6 offecer, -eser, -esar), Sc. 5-7 
officiar, (6 -iciare, -iecear). [a. AF. officer = 
OF. officter (1334 in Godef. Comp/.), ad. med.L. 
offictarius, f. offictum OFFICK: see -ER 2] 

+1. One towhom a charge is committed, or who 
performs a duty, service, or function; a minister ; 
an agent. Ods. exc. when qualified as in 2. 

1380 WycuiF Se. His. ILI, 346 So if apostlis .. sawen bus 
prestis serve in pe Chirche, pei wolden not clepe hem Cristis 
officeris, but officeris of Anticrist. ¢1425 Lypc. Assembly of 
Gods 446 Remembre howe ye made me your offycere, All 
tho with my dart fynally to chastyse That yow dysobeyed. 
1601 SHaxs, Ad/'s li7ed/ 1. v. 18, [know that knaue,..a filthy 
Officer he is in those suggestions for the young Earle. 1619 
Sir J. Sempitt Sacrilege Handled 28 So long as God bath 
Officiars of his worship on Earth; so long must Tithes be 
their Inheritance. 1634 Mitton Comeus 218 He, the Supreme 
Good, to whom all things ill Are but as slavish officers of 
vengeance. 1669 PENN Wo Cross xiv. § 2 The Luxurious 
Eater and Drinker: .has an Officer to invent, and a Cook to 
dress..the Species. 

2. One who holds an office, post, or place. 

a. One who holdsa public, civil, or ecclesiastical 
office ; a servant or minister of the king, as one of 
the great functionaries of the royal household, etc.; 
a person authoritatively appointed or elected to 
exercise some frinction pertaining to public life, or 
to take part in the administration of municipal 
government, the management or direction of a 
public corporation, institution, etc. In early use, 
applied esp. to persons engaged in the administra- 
tion of law or justice. 

Often with qualification defining the nature of the office, as 
officer of health see HEALTH rb), ofthe Household, of Fustice, 
of the Law, of State, etc.; government, municipal, public, 
Custom-House, Mepicat, ReturNING, REVENUE officer, etc. 

€1325 Soug Deo Gratias 73 in E. £. P. (1862) 126 3if pou 
be made an officer.. What cause bou demest Iokehit be cler. 
€1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 312 Pe Kynge’s ansuere was 
smert, & said, ‘I se {[3e} wille .. so lowe me to chace, myn 
officers to change, & mak bam at 3o0ur grace’. 1375 BarBour 
Bruce 1. 191 Schyrreffys and bailzgheys .. And alkyn othir 
officeris, That for to gowern land afferis. c1q0o MaunpbeEv. 
(Roxb.) ii. 7 Afterward was oure Lord ledd before pe bischope 
and pe officers of pe lawe. 1413 Pilger. Sowde 1v. xxxvili. 
(1859) 65 In your assyses al your offycers in the countre, done 
weltheyrdeuoyre. c1430 Lypc. Jin. Poents (Percy Soc.) 4 
Offall thi warde thou art made officeer. c1460 FortEScuE Ads. 
& Lim, Mon. xv. (1885) 148 Pe grete officers off pe lande, as 
Chaunceler, tresourer, and prive seell. 1479 in Eng. Gilds 423 
Paiementes. .tothe Maire, Shiref, Recorder, and othir officers. 
1578 in Spottiswood //ist. Ch. Scot. vi. (1677) 291 According 
to this division arises a sort of threefold Officiars in the 
Chuich. 1607 Suaxs. Com. vy. ii. 3, Iam an Officer of State, 
and come to speak with Coriolanus, a 1677 Hate Prim. 
Orig. Man. \. 1.4 What fashion Cloaths the Roman Officers, 
Military, Civil or Sacred used. 1802 Hamitton H7&s. (1886) 
VII. 233 The first officer of the government ..speaking in his 
official capacity. 1834 Act 4 4 5 Wl. /V,c. 76 § 109 The 
Word ‘ Officer’ shall be construed to extend to any., Person 
who shall be employed in any Parish or Union in carrying 
this Act or the Laws for the Relief of the Poor into 
execution. 1845 McCuLtoch Taration 1. ix. (1852) 328 
Governments have usually consulted the officers employed 
in the collection of the revenue respecting the best modes of 
rendering taxeseffectual. 1849 Macaucay “ist, Eng. ii. 1. 175 
Another act..required every officer of a corporation to swear 
that he held resistance to the king's authority to be in all 
cases unlawful. a 1860 Orderin Archbold Poor Law (ed. 10) 
71 The guardians shall .. appoint fit persons to hold the 
under-mentioned offices, .. 1. Clerk to the Guardians. .. 4. 
Medical Officer for the Workhouse. 5 District Medical 
Otficer. 6. Master of the Workhouse... 10. Porter, 11. 

Nurse. 12. Relieving Officer. 1874 Stupns Const. //ist. xi. 
I. 343 The great officers of the household.. furnish the king 
with the first elements of a ministry of state. 

b. A person engaged in the management of the 
domestic affairs of a great household or collegiate 
body, of a private cstate, etc.; + formerly, also, a 
subordinate of such an officer; a menial, domestic. 

€1386 Cnaucer Clerk's T. 134 Heer vp on he to hise officeres 

Co:maundeth for the feste to purveye — Shipman's 7. 65 
[This Monk hath] eek an Officer out for to ryde To seen hir 
graunges and hire bernes wyde. ?¢1475 Sqm lowe Degre 
460 The officers sone can he call, Both ussher, panter, and 
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butler. 1§26 Prigr. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 151 For the 
officers in monasteryes of religyon vseth the workes of the 
actyue lyfe. 1601 SHaKs. 77vel, WV. 1. v. 53 Calling my 
Officers about me, in my branch’d Veluet gowne. 1611 — 
Cymb. 1.1. 65 Ceesar, that hath moe Kings his Seruants, 
then Thy selfe Domesticke Officers. 

ec. A person holding office and taking part in the 
management or direction of a society or institution, 
esp. one holding the office of president, treasurer, 
or secretary; an office-bearer. 

1711 STEELE Sfect, No. 78 » 5 At last the Society was 
formed, and proper Officers were appointed. 1862 Rules § 10 
in 7vans. Philol. Soc. p.iv, A General Meeting shall be 
held annually .. to elect the Officers for the ensuing year. 
1897 T. Hotmes in Charity Organis. Rev. Apr. 201 A hos- 
pital in old times wasa place for the gratuitous reception 
of cases grave enough, in the judgment of its officers, toneed 
treatment in the wards. 

d. Officer of (at) arms, a herald, pursuivant. 
Cf. Arm sé.2 15, HERALD sé, 1d, K1nG-oFr-ARMS. 
c1s00 Three Kings Sons 32 Som officers of armes & pur- 
ceuantes that had be at this iourney wente in all haste to 
the kynge, & tolde hym all the maner..therof. @ 1548 Haut 
Chron , Edw. IV, 229 This counterfeight Herault .. there 
put on his cote of Armes. The Englishe out-skourers per- 
ceivyng by his cote, that he was an officer of armes, gently 
saluted hym. 1593 SHaks. Rich. //, 1. 1. 204 Lord Marshall, 
command our Ojficers at Armes, Be readie to direct these 
home Alarines. 

3. spec. A petty officer of justice or of the peace; 
a sheriff's serjeant, bailiff, catchpole; a constable 
(now rave in England); ta jailer; an executioner 
(obs.). See also PEACE officer, PoLicr officer, 
SHERIFF'S officer. 

{c 1440 Promp. Parv. 363/1 Offycere of cruelte, as bayly, 
or iaylere, or other Iyke.] 15... Adam Bet & Clym of Clough 
321 Wyllyam sterte to an officer of the towne, Hys axe out 
of hys hande he wronge. 1584 J. Newsery ZLe#. in Arb. 
Garner I11, 182 With officers, I went divers times out of 
the Castle in the morning, and sold things; and, at nigbt, 
returned again to prison. 1593 Snaxs. 3 /fen. VJ, v. 
vi. 12 The Theefe doth feare each bush an Officer. 1596 
— Rich. 1/1, v. i. 28 Come leade me Officers to the blocke 
ofshame. 1597 SkENE De Verb. Sign.s.v. Schiregf, The 
Schireffis serjand, or officiar, suld haue ane horne, 1609 — 
Reg. Alaj.7 The summons sall be made be ane lawfull sum- 
moner (or officiar), 1819 SHELLEY Cec? Vv. i. 35, 1 douht not 
officers are, whilst we speak, Sent to arrest us. 1884 Boston 
(Mass.) Frz2. 23 Aug., Sergeant McBryan .. was set upon 
by a crowd of roughs, who tbrew him down and kicked him 
in a most brutal manner. In trying to use his revolver the 
officer shot himself through the Ieft thumb. 1888 E. H. 
Marsuatc in 4. & Q. 7th Ser. VI. 237/2 It is no solecism to 
call a police constable an ‘officer’ .. A police-constable is a 
peace officer, with the rights and duties of such, and is there- 
fore entitled to be styled an ‘ officer’. 


4. A person holding a military or naval com- 
mand, or occupying a position of authority in the 
army, havy, or mercantile marine; sec. one hold- 


ing a commission in the army or navy. 

Officers in the army and navy are sometimes divided into 
combatant and non-combatant (the latter comprising medical 
and coinmissariat officers, paymasters, etc.). In the army 
they are distinguished as general, staff, commissioncd (field 
and company), brevet, and non-commissioned officers ; inthe 
navy as commissioned, warrant, and petty officers. (See 
these words.) + Cosmission-officer: see ComMission sb. 13. 
Officer of the day, ‘an officer whose irmmediate duty is to 
attend to the interior economy of tbe corps to which he be- 
longs, or of those with which he may be doing duty’ 
(Stocqueler). Officer of the deck, the officer temporarily in 
charge of the deck of a vessel, and responsible for the ship's 
management. FLaG-oFFicER: see the word. (The appella- 
tion was app. used on shipboard earlier than in the army.) 

21565 Sir J. Hawkins’ and Voy, in Arb. Garner V. 88 In 
cutting of the foresail, a marvellous misfortune happened to 
one of the Officers in the ship. 1598 W. PHittirs Linschoten 
in Arb. Garner 111. 422 All the Officers of the ship assembled, 
Ibid. 423 There grew a great noise and murmuring in the 
ship, that cursed the Captain and Officers, because the ship 
was badly provided. 1706 Wooden World Dissected (1708) 
8 He allows no Distinction betwixt an Officer and a Swabber. 
1788 NeLson 26 Dec. in Nicolas Dzsf. (1845) I. 277 The want 
of good Petty Officers, and consequently good Lieutenants, 
. .[was] most severely felt during the late War. 1867 SMyTH 
Satior’s Word-bk., Officer of the Watch, the lieutenant or 
other officer who has charge of, and commands, the watch. 
1884 Par Eustace 5, 1 would rather be a naval officer. 

1599 Suaks. Hen. V,1v. i. 37 Pist. ., Art thou Officer, or art 
thou base, common, and popular? Avzg. lama Gentleman 
ofa Company. 1607 — Cor. 1v. vi 30 Caius Martius was A 
worthy Officer i’ th' Warre. 1665 MANtry Grotizs’ Low C. 
IVarres 297 Hereupon, the other Officers and Souldiers also 
earnestly perswaded Frederick to surrender. 1698 LuTTRELL 
Brief Rel. (1857) IV. 392 All the disbanded officers, that are 
to have half pay, to doe duty in the standing regiments. 
1766 Char. in Ann. Reg. 10 They become colonels, before they 
are officers, and then generals, without any other difference 
than time. 1844 Regul. & Ord. Army 138 The Captain, or 
Officer of the Day, is..to inspect the meats, in order to see 
that tbey are wholesome, sufficient, and properly cooked. 
1881 Alorn. Post 29 Sept. 5/4 The staff is entirely composed 
of cavalry officers. 

5. A member of a grade in some honorary orders. 

(In the Legion of Honour, a member of the grade next 
above that of chevalier.) 

1846 Penny Cycl. Suppl. 11, 193/2 Legion of Honor... This 
order consists of five divisions: chevaliers, .. officers, cont- 
manders, crand officers, and grand crosses. ..Vo obtain the 
rank of officer it is necessary to have served four years as a 
chevalier ; an officer must serve two years to become com. 
mander. 

6. attr7b. and Comb. (chiefly in sense 4), as 
officer-instructor ; officer-like adj.; officer-tree, an 
officer’s saddletree. 


OFFICIAL. 


1859 Ausketry Instr. 63 The diagrams of the performances 
of each squad or section are .. to be handed over to the 
*officer-instructor, or battalion sergeant-instructor. 1898 
Westin. Gaz, 21 Apr. 6/3 The Russians have .. insisted on 
the dismissal of the British officer-instructors in the Chinese 
naval torpedo schools, who are to be replaced by Russian 
naval officers. 1778 Hamitton IVs. (1886) VII. 537 Such 
carelessness and indifference to the service as is subversive 
to every *officer-like quality. 1862 Marc. Goopman xfer. 
Lng. Sister of Mercy 231 The medical officer of the 42nd, 
an exceedingly officer-like and handsome man. 1894 //ar- 
fer's Mag. Feh, 350, I carefully adjusted my Whitman’s 
“officer-tree over a wealth of saddle blanketing. 

Henee (sonce-words) O-fficerage, the action of 
an officer; O-fficeress, a female officer; Office'rial 
a., of or pertaining to an offieer or officers; 
O-fficerhood, O-fficerism, the position or function 
of an officer ; a body of officers. 

1837 CartyLe /y. Rev, IIL. v.vi, Spanish Field-officerism 
struck mute at such cat-o’-mountain spirit. 1838 /rasez’s 
Mag. XVII. 687 They were .. of the class officerial. 1839 
lbid. X1X. 742 They .. say, not only that such an officeress 
exists, but that she keeps a Clerk. 1841 Blackw. Mag. L. 
333 How much have they not to pay for carriage, porterage, 
overweightage, custom-house officerage. 1884 A. Fornrs 
Chinese Gordon xi. 55 The belief..that he lad sufficient in- 
fluence with the officerhood of Gordon's force to bring them 


over. 
Officer (p'fiso1), v.  [f. prec. sb.] 


1. trans. a. To furnish with officers, esp. military 
or naval (cf. to man). b. To lead, command, or 
direct as an officer. Esp. in pass. 

1670 Cotton £sfernon 1. v. 229 Perhaps no Militia in 
Europe were better Disciplin'd, nor better Officer’d than 
they. 1709 STEELE Tatler No. 39 P29 They seem to be the 
proper Men to officer, animate, and keep up an Army. 1804 
WELLINGTON in Owen Arg. Wellesley's Desp. (1877) 276 
Both these corps were commanded, and in general officered 
by Frenchmen and other foreigners. 1852 Miss Yoncr 
Cameos 11. xxxiii. 342 The French must have been very 
badly officered. 1858 Alerc. Marine Mag. V. 65 The ap- 
prentice system .. has officered our ships. 1870 BaLpw. 
Brown £ccl. Truth 276 Our system of officering the army. 

2. transf. Tocommand, direct; to lead, conduct, 


manage; to escort. 

1838 Dickens Wich. Nick, xvii, Kate .. accompanied by 
Miss Knag, and officered by Madame Mantalini. 1841-4 
Emerson £ss., Prudence Wks. (Bohn) I. 97 Society is 
officered by men of parts, and not by divine men. 1864 
Daily Tel, 2 Nov., The fire had only been partially got 
under, .. the steam fire-engines, .. although well officered, 
being apparently powerless. 

Hence O-fficered pf/.a.; O-fficering vl. sé. 

1687 T, Brown Saints in Uproar Wks. 1730 1. 78 Whether 
you were single or double officer’d. 1785 Patey Mor. Philos. 
ied. 21) II. 435 The direction and officering of the army. 
1855 Macautay Hist, Eng. xx. 1V. 460 An ill drilled and ill 
officered militia. 1889 Pad] Afall G. 29 July 2/1 His troops 
are all either black or English-officered fellaheen. 

O-fficerless, cz. [f. OFFICER sé. + -LESS.] 
Without an officer or officers. 

1893 R. Kiptinc A/any Invent. 172 This officerless, rebel 
regiment. 1898 Wests. Gaz. 18 July 5/3 Tbe officerless 
privates then went in and did nobly. an 

te 


O-fficership. ([f. as prec. + -SHIP.] 
position or rank of an officer; a staff of officers. 

1856 Miss Yoxce Daisy Chain 1. xxiv. (1879) 249 He .. 
shook hands with him, as if able, in the plenitude of bis 
officership, to afford plenty of good-humoured superiority. 
1883 New Eng. Frnl. Educ. XVIII. 72 To the whole 
officership, under the very popular and able presidency of 
Mr. W—. 1890 Pad AJall G. 13 Aug. 1/2 To the vacant 
officership, Mr. B— .. has been appointed. 

+ Officeship. Oés. rave. (See quot.) 

1611 Florio, Vfictatira, an officesbip, officiousnesse. J 

Official (gfi-fal), sé. (In branch I, a. F. officral 
(12-13th c. in Godef.), ad. L. officza/-zs sb., absol. 
use of officials adj.: see next. In branch II, sb. 
use of next.] 

I. One who is invested with an office. 

+1, One who holds office in a household. Ods. 

1340 Ayenb. 37 Zuyche byeb pe greate officials bet byep ine 
pe house of riche men. fen 

2. £ccl. Inthe Ch. of Eng., the presiding officer or 
judge of an archbishop’s, bishop’s, or archdeacon’s 


court ; now usually styled Officzal Principal. 

The Official Principal of the two Archbishops’ courts is now 
the Dean of Arches or Judge of the Court of Arches; in 
the Bishops’ courts, the office is united with that of Chan- 
cellor of the Diocese; the title is more ordinarity known as 
that of the presiding officer of an Archdeacon’s court. 

{1314-15 Rolls of Parlt. I, 293/1 Le libel enseale du seal 
autentik le Official ou Evesge.] @ 1327 Poem times Edw. [1 
(Percy) xxxvi, Official & denys That chapitres schuld bolde. 
¢ 1400 Rom. Rose 6420 There shalle no jugge imperial, Ne 
bisshop, ne official, Done jugement on me. 1456 /o/. Poents 
(Rolls) 11. 236 W[ith] offycyal nor den no favour ther ys, 
But if sir symony shewe them sylver rounde. 1535 STEWART 
Cron. Scot. \11. 285 Of Glasgow officiall than wes he. a 1639 
Srottriswoop //ist. Ch, Scot. 11. (1677) 105 [He] was preferr 
first to be Official of Glasgow, afterwards made Official of 
St. Andrews. 1707 Hearne Collect. 12 Nov. (O. H. S.) IL 
7x Mr. Proast..was made official of Berks. 1899 Reg. 7. de 
Grandisson ILI. Pref. 30 John B., Official of the Court, of 
Canterbury, and lately his {the Bp. of Exeter's] Official- 
Principal. 1900 Whitaker's Alin. 238 Province of York. 
Official Principal and Auditor of the Chancery Court, The 
Hon. Sir Arthur Charles. ; : 

3. One who is invested with an office of a public 


nature, or has duties in connexion with some 
public institution ; as a government, municipal, OF 
railway official. * 
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1555 Even Decades 194, I being then... thofficial of Iustice 
in that citie at yowre maiesties appoyntemente. 1598 
Haxcuyt Joy. I. 68 The sayde Emperour, hath..an Agent, 
and Secretary of estate, with Scribes and all other Officials, 
except aduocates. 1797 Mrs. Ravcuirre /talian xvi, The 
official repeated the summons withoul deigning to reply. 
1856 Froupe Hist. Eng. (1858) I. v. 375 He regarded him- 
self as an official of the state religion. 2874 W. P. Mackay 
Grace & Truth 73, 1 could travel thus, and the railway 
officials could find no fault. 1886 Pa// Madl/G. 26 Nov. 11/2 
The Irish Under-Secretaries..are supposed to be impartial 
administrative officials. : 
TI, 4. a. Short for offical letter. +b. p/, Official 
performances, rites : cf. OFFICE sd. 5. 
1768 STERNE Sent. Journ. (1775) 1V.224 One must he almost 
a stone, not to raise a risihle muscle at many of their officials. 
1884 C. G. Gorvox Frnls. 5 Nov., I then wrote him an 
official; he wanted me to write him anorder. I said ‘No.’ 


Official (ffi fal), z. [ad. L. officzales, £. offictuem 
Orrice: see-aL. Cf. OF. offictal (14thc. in Godef.); 
also mod.F, officiel (1791 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

+1. Relating to duty. Oés. : 

1568 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Cateeh. 177 Quhilk [cardinal] 
vertues ar also called official or dewetifull, for that of lhame 
proceids. .al kynd of offices, and dewties. 

+2. Performing sume office or service; subser- 
vient fo something else or osome purpose. Official 
member, a bodily organ which serves the necds 
or purposes of a higher organ, Odés. 

1533 K:cyot Cast. Helthe (1541) 12 Offycialle members fare] 
Synewes, whiche doo serve to the braine: Arteries, or pulses, 
whiche do serve to the harte. 1547 Boorpe Brev. Health 
ccxxvi. 77 Princypal members be foure, the herte, the brayne, 
the lyver, and the stones. .. All other members be officiall 
members, and dothe offyce lo the pryncypal members. 1614 
W. B. Philosopher's Banquet (ed. 2) 3 The braine, and 
Strings thervnto offitiall. 1646 Sir T. Browse /seud. Ep. 
198 The Oesophagus or gullet, .. a part officiall unto nutri- 
tion, 1667 — Mise. 1. Posib. Wks. (1712) 6 Inscriptions com. 
monly signified the Name of the Person interr’d, the Names 
of Servants Official to such Provisions [etc.}. 

3. Of or pertaining to an office, post, or place ; 


belonging to the discharge of duties ; connected 


with the tenure of office. 

Official arms (/Ter.), arms representing those of an office or 
dignity, ay those of a city, as used hy the Mayor and officers 
of the corporation. 

1607 SHAks. Cor. 11. iii, 138 The Trihunes endue you with 
the Peoples Voyce, Remaines, that in th'Officiall Markes 
inuested, You anon doe meet the Senate. 1796 11. HUNTER 
tr. St.-Pierre's Stud. Nat. (179,) Il. 583 ‘The enormous 
accumulation of landed and official property. 1828 CarLy.e 
Misc. (1857! I. 154 Perorating in official garments from the 
rostrum, 1842 Itiscnorr MWoocl/en Manuf 11, 26 Vhe sub- 
joining official documents will render this ohvious. 1865 
LivincstonE Zambesi Pref. 7 A series of papers in the 
Portuguese Official Journal. 1897 Giapstonr. #. Crises 1 
A trustworthy appeal from the official to the personal con- 
science. >. , 

4, Of persons: Holding cftice; employed in some 
public capacity; authorized to excercise some 
specific function. 

1833 Hr. Martineau Loom & Lugger i. v. 96 It must be 
lo some official person. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nich. xxii, The 
heavy footfall of the official watcher of the night. 1855 
Macauray //ist, Zug. xix. IV. 308 The Diil. was strongly 
opposed by the official men, both Whigs and Tories. 

4 Derived from, or having the sanction of, per- 
sons in office; authorized or supported by the 
government, etc, ; hence, Authorized, authoritative. 

1854 H. Rocers £ss. II. i. 81 Adverting lo the truer and 
far more important solution ‘ by the way’, and omitting it in 
the ‘ official chapter on Cause’. 1871 Morey Crit. Aftse. 
Ser. 1. Condorcet (187 )66 The official religion of the century 
..was lifeless and mechanical. 1895 United Service Mag. 
yey 414 The Official History of the War of 1882, 1898 ‘I. 

Lackay Stale § Charity vi. 92 The above cited preamble.. 
still remains the official detinition of a charity. 

b. Afed. Authorized by the pharmacopocia ; 
officinal. 

1884 Pharimacent, Soe. Prosp.9 The official preparations 
and active principles of each drug are enumerated. 1893 
Pharmacopeia of U.S. Pref. 36 («'unk) The word ‘ official’ 
has been used in this edition of the Pharmacopaia in place 
of the word ‘officinal’. The change was made by a special 
vote of the Committee al one of its first meetings in 1890. 
18398 Rev. Grit. Pharm. 12 An official quinine-pill had be- 
come almost a necessity. 

6. Having the manner or air proper to one in 
office, or denoting relations which arise from one’s 
office, as distinct from those which are personal ; 
formal, ceremonious. 

1882 Miss Brappon J/¢. Royal ILM. i. 5 Handing it with 
official solemnity to Mrs. ‘Tregonell, 1896 ‘M. Fievp’ 
Altila t. 27 Be distant and official. 

Officialdom (ff ‘faldam). [See-pom.] The posi- 
tion of an official; official routine; the domain or 
sphere of officials; officials collectively. (Often in 
hostile sense: cf. OFFICIALISM.) 

1853 Zemple Bar pc 487 The little man. .made an 
elaborate speech to officialdom, and at me, and led me away. 
1880 Miss Birp Yapan I. 57 The stage, one half of which 
was reserved for foreigners, the other half for Japanese 
officialdom. 1884 Liverpool Mereury 22 Oct. 5/6 [He] has 
burst the bonds of officialdom. 1888 Cornh. AMlag. Oct. 369 
The language of officialdom is entirely French. 

Offi:ciale-se. sonce-word. [f. as prec. + -ESE.] 
The language characteristic of officials or official 
documents, 

1884 Yates Recoll. iii. 1. 126 Whal was called, in delightful 
officialese, ‘the douhle Secretariat ’ was aholished. 
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Officialism (¢f'faliz’'m). [f. OrrictaL + -1ss.] 
The mode of action characteristic of officials; per- 
functory and literal discharge of the duties of 
office ; official system or routine; officials collec- 
tively or in the abstract. (Often in derogatory 
sense = 7¢d fape, red lapeisnt.) 

1857 Smices Sfephenson (1859) 233 Their greates national 
enterprises have not been planned by officialism, 1873 H. 
SPENCER Stud. Sociol. (1882) 170 The unwisdom of officialism 
is daily illustrated. 1886 J. Martineau Ch. Eng. in Contemp. 
Rev. L. 15 There is necessarily an indefinite amount of un- 
reality and officialism in worship, i.e. of worship simulated 
hy mechanical imitation. 1895 /zmes 7 Jan. 4/1 What was 
lacking .. was a litile common-sense to help officialism at 
headquarters to grasp the practical situation, 

Officiality (gffi,eliti’. [a. F. offctatité (1285 
in sense I, in Hatz.-Darm.), or ad. late L. officia/itas, 
f. offictal-is OFFICIAL: see -ITY.] 

1, The office or dignity of an ecclesiastical official 
(OFFICIAL s6. 2); the court of such, or the building 
in which it assembles. Ods. exc. H7s¢. 

a 1662 Heviin Land (1668) 288 Bird, who had the Officiality 
of the place. 1692 Woop Life 3 Oct. (O. H.S.) ITI. 403 
Mr. Jonas Proast .. had the officiality of Berks confer'd 
on him by Mr. William Richards archdeacon of Berks. 
1742 Home £ss., Af/iracles (1817) I. 463 note, Many of the 
miracles of Abbé Paris were proved immediately before the 
officiality, or hishop’s court, at Paris. 1858 NeaLe //7s¢, 
Jansenist Ch. Introd. 4) The officiality was, for some time, 
kept open both by night and by day. 

2. = OFFICIALISM. rare. 

1841 Cartyte //eroes vi. 347 To us it is no diletiante 
work, no sleek officiality, 1858 — #red&. Gt. I. tu. x. 277 
‘Philip is nol permitted to go’, said Imperial Officiality. 
1831 Daily Tel. 4 Feb., It may he surmised that officiality 
will not offer any objections. i 

b. Something official; an official post, notice, 
duty, etc. 

1843 CarryLe Past & Pr. u.i,(He] held some ‘ obedientia'’, 
suhaitern officiality there. 1862 — Fred. Gt. (1872) 111. 1x. 
iii g2 An actual Prussian Commissary hangs out his an- 
nouncements and offi. ialities at Donauwoérth. 1867 —Remtin. 
(1881) Il. 155 A cheerful, lively element, in spite of Reforin 
Bills and officialities ..which, hefure long, supervened. 

Officialize (gf:falaiz), v.  [f. OFFICIAL + -IzE.] 

l. gtr. To do official work. rave. 

1850 Sik S. Nortucorte in £2/é (1890) 1. iii. go, I should be 
jus] as contented if I were sel to grind coffee..aswhen lam 
farming or officialising. 

2. trans. ‘Yo render official, give an official char- 
acter to; to bring under official control. 

1887 Sat. Rev, 16 Apr. 554 The most officialized of officials, 
smooth, monotonous, colourless. 18950. Nev. July 273 This 
officialising of voluntary effort would .. give the working 
classes a larger influence. 1897 Sfeetator 4 Sept. 297/2 An 
Empire officialised and regulated to death | 

Officially (i'fali), adv. [f. as prec. +-Ly 2.J 
In an official manner or capacity; by virtue, or in 
consequence, of one’s office; with official authority, 
sanction, or formality; by or in presence of an 
official, 

1790 Burke Fy. Rev. 241 No excess is good; and therefore 
too great a proportion of landed property may be held 
officially for life. 1816 J. Scotr I’is. Paris (ed. 5) Pref. 58 
Buonaparie is officially announced to have quitted Mal- 
inaison fur Rochefort. 1861 Geo. Euviot Silas iV. vi, He 
winked..at two of the company, who were known officially 
as the ‘bassoon’ and the ‘key-bugle’, 1868 Dickens Un- 
comm. Trav, xviii, Some gentle-hearted functionary .. who 
1 suppose was officially present atthe Inquest. 1871 Morey 
Voltaire (1886) 8 The fiery darts of the officially orthodox, 

Official Principal: see OFFICIAL sé. 2. 

+ Offi'cialry. O4s. [See -ry.] An official post. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 111. 10 A Country-J usticiary, 
or Custom-House-Attendancy, or Excise-Officialry. 

+ Offi'cialship. O¢s. [f Orricta. sé. + -suip.] 
The post of an ecclesiastical official; a body of 
such officials; = OFFICIALITY 1. 

?1461 Liber Niger Domus Edw. 1V in Iouseh, Ord. (1790) 
27 These lordes rewarde theire.,chapeleyns.. with officyal- 
shippes, deaneries, prebendes. 1533 Cranmer Led. in Misc. 
Writ, (Parker Soc) 11. 266 Which said Thomas Eton.. 
exercised the room of the officialship in Exeter, 1691 Woop 
Ath. Oxon. 1.345 A Canonry, and an Officialship of the 
said Church, he kept to his dying day. 176a tr. Susehing's 
Syst. Geog. 1V. 331 The officialship has the direction of all 
persons and things relating to the service of religion. 

Officialty (ff falti). vave. [f,OFFIctaLsé.+-ry.] 

+i. = OFFICIALITY 1. Obés. 

1726 AYLiFFE Parergon 163 An Officialty to an Archdeacon. 

2. = OFFICIALITY 2, OFFICIALISM. 

1876 T. Harpy Ethelberta ii. (1877) 22 When pleasan! malt 
liquor..had. -neutralised some of the effects of officialty. 

Officiant (gfifiant). fad. med.L. offictant-em, 
pr. pple. of offczare to OFFICIATE: cf. F. officiant 
(1690 in Hatz.-Darm.).] One who officiates at 
a religious ceremony or conducts a (formal) re- 
ligious service ; an officiating priest or minister. 

1844 LincarpD a Hite Ch. (1858) 1. vii. 273 A prayer, 
pronounced by the bishop or officiant. 1881 Fairpairn Stud. 
Life Christ xvi. 286 ‘Vhe priests were essentially officiants. 
1895 Sin W. Hunter Old ATissionary 136 The officiants at 
the mosque. .lined the wayside and salaamed. 

Officiar, obs. Sc. form of OFFICER. 

Officia‘rian. vare—". [f. as next + -AN.] One 
who makes duty the principle of ethics. 

1865 J. Grote Moral /deals (1876) 126 There hence arises 
--a conlinual contest between the moralists of duty and lhe 
moralisis of feeling, the officiarians and emolionalists. 
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Officiary (gf: fiari), sé. [In I, f. asnext; in II, 
ad, med.L. type *offictaria, {. officiarius OFFICER.} 

I. 1. An officer or official. rare. 

1611 SreED Hist, Gt. Brit. 1x. xxi § 98.1025 Without any 
lrouble, vexation or impeachment .. by his heires, or by any 
his Officiaries, Ministers, or Subjects. 1814 Coteripce Lett, 
to D. Stuart 30 Oct. (1895) 635 Human jurisprudence.. 
knows nothing of persons, other than as properties, officiaries, 
subjects. 1845 J. Martineau J/zse. (1852) 144 The staff of 
government ofticiaries. 

2. A body of officers; an official body. US. 

1888 Voice (N. Y.) 5 Apr., It would be next to impossible 
..to set a city ofhiciary in sympathy with the law. 1889 Ch», 
Union(N.Y.)10 Jan., The virtual coniract hetween officiary 
and pew-holder. : 

II. 3. A division of a Highland estate, in charge 
of a ground officer. Still (1902) in use on the 
Breadalbane (and possibly on some other large) 
estates, where, however, several officiarics are now 
in charge of one ground officer. 

1799 J. Ropertson Agric. Perth 39 The greal eslates are 
divided into officiaries, each consisling of an ancient harony, 
or a tract of land sufficient to entitle the possessor to the 
privileges of a baron of the realm, provided he held his land 
of the crown. In each of these districts resides a ground- 
officer, from which circumstance they have derived their 
modern appellation, /éid. 418. 190z A. Seaty | Breadalbane 
Estate Office) in ef. Apr. 17 There are 13 officiaries on the 
Perthshire Estate under the care of only 2 Ground Officers. 

Officiary (pfifiiri), a. [ad. med.L. offctari-us, 
f. offictzem OFFICE: see -any 1.] 

l. Of a title, etc.: Attached to or derived from 
an office held, Ofa dignitary; Having a title or 
rank derived from office. 

1612 SELDEN ///ustr. Drayton's Poly-olb. xi. 193 The title 
being officiary, not hereditary. 1670 Heyuin //ts¢. Presbyt. 
3 The City and Signiory of Geneva.. was governed hy 
Officiary and ‘Titular Earls. 1707 J. CHAMBERLAYNE S¢. Gd. 
Brit. wi. ik 274 The Earl Marshal of England, is nol only 
Honorary, as all the rest, hut also officiary. 1801 R. Patton 
Asiat. Mon. 145 The zemindar's appointment was officiary. 

2. Belonging to, or holding, office; official. rare. 

1755 Amory Wes. (1769) I. 296 The Romish mass and rites 
.. successors of the pagan gods in officiary dignity. 1857 
HEavysece Sau/ (1869) 62, I hold thee light, officiary angel. 

Officiate (fn fielt), v. [f ppl. stem of med.L. 
ofictare to perform divine service, f. officzeem 
OrFice.] To discharge an office. 

l. txztr. To discharge the office of a priest or 
minister; to perform divine service, or any rite 
or ceremony, in an official capacity. 

1641 Heyun //ist. /ptse. 11. (1657) 446 There were many 
Parish Churches as doth appeare by Epiphanius, who.. 
tells us also who officiated in the same, as Presbyters. 
1683 Brit. Spee. 34 The Druids officiated only in Groves of 
Oak. 1714-26 Gipeon Guturie J/es. (1900) 43 An earnest 
invitation. to oversee his only son and officiate in his fainily. 
1834 Mepwin Angler in Wales 1. 211 note, Bonaparle had 
some difficulty in persuading Pope Pius V1 to officiate at his 
coronation. 1876 J. Saunvers Lion in Path i, The Earl 
kept a good old Protestant Chaplain 1o officiate. 

+b. trans. To perform, celebrate (a religious 
service or rite); to execute, exercise (a spiritual 


charge or function). Odés. 

1631 WEEVER Anc. un. Mon. 127 Deacons had the charge 
lo..helpe the Priest in diuine Seruice (a place officiated now 
by our Parish Clerkes), 1648 If. Boucnen Geree's Case 
Consc. 108 Which house. .did duely officiate the Cure, by 
one of their own fraternity. 1717 Entertainer No. 8. 52 
A Priest officiating the Common-Prayer. 1718 Cissrr Von- 
juror v.106 He..has.. been seen..to officiate Publick Mass 
in the Church of Nostre Dame at Antwerp. 

ec. To serve (a church). rave. 

1894 Critre (U. S.) 7 July 8/1 ‘ The Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre’, he continues, ‘is officiated by the Latins’. 

2. inir. To perform the duties attaching to an 
office or place, or any particular duty or service. 

1683 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. 1. 91 To put him in Master of y® 
Rolls, who doth Solemnly promise to officiate therein with 
care and Diligence. 1686 J. S. /fist. Afonast. Convent. 
156 Under him are ten Officers, thal officiate in Buying up 
Corn. . 1746-7 Act 20 Geo. //, c. 43,8 40 The clerks or other 
officers officiating in the circuit courts. 1841 Miss Mitrorp 
in L’Estrange Lz/é (1870) 111. viii. 115 Lord Sidmouth retains 
hisunmarried daughter, who officiated as his private secretary 
when le was Prime Minister. 

+b. Of a bodily organ, etc.: To perform its 
function, to act, operate. Odés. 

1655 Cucrrrrer, etc. Riverius x. iii, 288 Nature will grow 
dull by too much use of Clysters, and at length will never 
officiate that way. 1737 Bracken Farriery Lnfr. (1756) |. 
53 To the End that when one Lobe of the Lungs is hurt by 
a Wound, the other. .may officiate. 

+3. frans. To perform the duties of (an office or 
place); to execute, fulfil, do (a duty or charge, 


business). Odés. 

1652 Eart Monm. tr. Bentivoglio’s Hist. Relat. 58 Her 
place is in many things officiated by her Niece the Lady 
Katherine Livia. 1683 Moxon Meech. E-xere., Printing 
xviii, » 2 A Man (nay, a Boy) might officiate all this Work. 
a 1704 T. Brown Praise Poverty Wks. 1730 193 OO ee 
only the place of my brother Lucius. 1727 PAzlip marl 
249 This lovely Animal was officiating the Charge it had of 
its own accord taken. ks ; 

4. a. frans. To minister, supply. b. 7/7. To 


minister, be subservient. Ods. rare. 

1659 H. L’EstrancE Alliance Div. Of. 217, I see nol eee 
the either precept or use thereof,..can at all officiat to the 
errour of ‘[ransubstantiation. 1667 Minton /, Z. vii. 22 
The Firmament..And all her numberd Starrs, that seem lo 
rowle..meerly 1o officiate light Round Ihis opacous Earth, 


6-2 


OFFICIATE. 


Hence Officiating vd/, 56. and ff. a. 

1651 Baxter /zf. Bafpt. 245 Vhe Baptizers of Infants you 
scornfully call ‘Officiating Priests’, 1657-61 Heyuin //ist. 
Ref Vl. i. § 11. 55 Of a set and appointed place, for the 
officiating of God's publick Service. 1868 Dickens Lett. 
29 Jan. (1880) 11. 348 Tbe officiating minister.. was brought in 
bet ween two big stewards. , 

Officiate, sb. rarve—'. [f. L. type *oficiatus, f. 
ppl. stem of offctave: see prec. and -aTé1.] A 
body of officials or officers. 

1865 Even. Standard 10 Mar., There were present. .about 
fifty members of the Senate, including most important 
acting members of the University officiate. 

Officia‘tion. [f. OrriciaTe v.: see -aTION.] 


The action of the verb OrricIATE; performance of 


a religious, ceremonial, or public duty. 

1798 N. Drake Lit, Hours (1820) TIL. vii. 252 He intro- 
duced the erection of temples, the officiation of Priests and 
Priestesses. 1873 B. Grecory //oly Catholic Ch, xv. 163 
The unity of the Church lies deeper than any organization, 
ordinance, or officiation whatsoever. 1890 E. I. Evans 
‘list. Hendon 195 The magistrate, during whose officiation 
the entries are very carefully made. 

+Offi-ciative,a. Obs. rare—'. [fas OFFICIATE 
v.+-1VE.] Of or pertaining to officiation. 

1653 GauDEN //ierasf. 311 It is only meant of those pecu- 
liar gifts, or powers of the Holy Spirit, which are properly 
ministerial] and officiative ; as from Christ and in his name. 

Officiator ((ti fieite:). [a. med. L. offciator, 
agent-n. f. officta@re to OFFICIATE.] One who 
officiates ; es. an officiating priest or minister. 

1830 Moore Diary 24 Oct. in AJenz. (1854) VI. 155 After 
breakfast proceeded to the little church .. Fisher, the 
officiator. 1857 Old Commodore V1. 297 ‘Vhe officiator.. 
made a bow equally low. 1877 J. D. CuamsBers Div. 
Worship 4 The office of the Choir representing the people, 
was to respond to the officiator or officiators. 

Officier, obs. form of OFFICER. 

|| Officina (pfissin’). [L., = workshop, labora- 
tory; contr. of ofificina, f. opifex workman; cf. 
¥. officize pharmaceutical laboratory or shop; fig. 
manufactory (of calumnies, plots, etc.).}) Work- 


shop; place of production, 

1835 J. W. Croxer £Zss. Fr. Rev. vi. (1857) 332, The 
Legislative..showed..it was..the real ofczza of business, 
the chief mart of popularity, and the widest arena for 


political struggle. 
fficimal (ffrsinal), a. and sé. [ad. med.L. 


officinal-is, £. offictna: see prec. 

Officina, in ancient L. ‘a workshop, manufactory, or 
laboratory’, was applied in med.L. also to a store-room of 
a monastery in which provisions, medicines, or necessaries 
of any kind were kept for use; in later use it seems to have 
been extended, like ‘shop’, from a work-shop to a sale-shop. 
In monastic L. officinalis domus, officinale, occurs also in 
the same sense as officiua. As used of herbs and drugs, it 
is not quite clear whether offciza//s meant ‘of the sort 
used in the pharmaceutical laboratory ’, or ‘ of the sort kept 
in the shops of herbalists and druggists’, the resuliant 
sense, ‘used or recognized in pharmacy or medicine’, being 
the same in either case.] 

A. aaj. 1. Of a herb, plant, drug, etc.: Used 
in medicine or the arts. Of a medical preparation: 
Kept in readiness in apothecaries’ shops; made 
according to the recipe prescribed in the pharma- 
copozia. Of a scientific name: Adopted by the 
pharmacopeeia. 

As applied to plants, it answers to the Linnzan specific 
name officinalis, -ale, given to that spectes of a genus which 
has been used in medicine, and known ‘in the shops’ by 
the generic name; e. g. Anchusa, Borago, Pulniwnaria 
officinalis, Lithospermum, Symphytum officinale, = An- 
chusa of the shops or herbalists, Common Alkanet, etc. 

In the transferred sense, ‘recognized by the pharmacopeeia’, 
officinal has been recently superseded by OrFiciAt (5 b). 

¢1720 W. Gisson Farnier's Dispens. xv. (1734) 278 Those 
officinal Oils and Ointments that are niost used in the 
Farriers practise. 1754 Huxuamin Pid. Trans. XLVIIL. 
844 This I have long ordered to be kept here as an officinal 
medicine. 1769 Gentl. Mag. Dec. 607/1 Was presented to 
the Society of Arts,a large root of the true officinal rhubarb, 
1785 Martyn Rousseau's Bot, xii. (1794) 124 It (Veronica 
officinalis) has the trivial name of ofticinal, because an 
infusion of it is sometimes used medicinally. 1834 W. 
Macaitutvray Lives Zoologists 308 He gives the Swedish 
officinal name. 1853 G. Jounston Nad. Hist. E. Bord. I. 
128 The order is comparatively rich in officinal herbs. 1866 
AITKEN Pract. Aled. 11. 66 It is not altogether inimaterial 
which of the numerous officinal preparatious of iron are to 
be prescribed. 1876 Harrey Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 67 Boracic 
acid is not officinal. 

2. O. or pertaining to a shop; ‘shoppy’. vave. 

1751 JOHNSON Rambler No. 123 ® 5, | had always in my 
officinal state been kept in awe by lace and embroidery. 
1856 Emerson Ang. Traits, Times Wks, (Bohn) Il. 121 ‘The 
Times’. .its tone is prone to be official, and even officinal. 

B. sé. An officinal druy or medicine. 

1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 926 Since his time many 
Officinals have been fully illustrated in Print. 1790 BLane 
ibid. LXXX. 292 The officinals which have kept their 
ground..underthe names of Mithridate and Venice Treacle. 

Offi'cinally, adv. [f. Orricinat a. + -LY2.] 
In officinal use; according to the pharmacopceia. 

1822-34 Gord's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 630 The three species 
of cinchona used officinally. 1875 11. C. Woop 7herap. 
(1879) 147 The digitalin of the U. S. Pharmacopeeia is 
officinally described as ‘a white or yellowish-white powder, 
without odor, and having a very bitter taste * 

+ Officine. Ods. [a. F. ofictne (12th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L officizza; sec above.] A work- 


shop, a laboratory ; an office in a monastery. 


84. 


c1425 Found. St. Bartholomew's (E. E. T. S.) 14 Who 
shulde nat be astonyid ther to see. .thonorable byldynge of 
pite..where sumtyme was a comyn officyne of dampnyd 
peple. 1546 Bare Eng. Votaries 1. (1550) 12 As testifieth 
Johan Textor in his officines, 1655 Futter Ch. Hést. vi. ii. 
(1845) III. 301 Of the prime officers and officines of Abbeys. 
1657 Tomunson Nenon’s Disp. 166 Which should be 
inspissated by a longer coction in our Officine. 

+ Officio'sity. Os. rare. [ad.late L. oficcasztas, 
f. offictdsus: sce -T¥.) The quality of being 
officious ; attentiveness,, dutifulness. 

1565 STAPLETON tr, Bede's 7/ist. Ch. Eng. v. iv. 157 She.. 
ceasyd not to vse such courteous officiosytye, all the dynner 
time. 

Officious ((fi'fos), @. [ad. L. officids-us obliging, 
dutiful, f. officzzem Orrick: cf. F. officierx.] 

+1. Doing or ready to do kind offices; eager to 
serve or please; attentive, obliging, kind. Oés. 

1565 STAPLETON tr. Beda’s Hist. Ch. Eng. v. iv. 157 She 
-.came to the table, shewed her selfe very officious in 
caruinge..to the bysshope and all the hole table. 1570 
Marr, Wit §& Se. u.i. in Hazl. Dodsley 11. 339 Shew 
thyself officious and servicable still. 1679 Season. Adv. 
Protest. 6 The Peoples aversion they took away by degrees 
by their officious kind behaviour. 1782 JoHNson Death 
of Levet ii, Officious, innocent, sincere, Of every friendless 
name the friend. 1790 Burke /?. Rev, Wks. V. 251 They 
were tolerably well-bred; very officious, humane, and 
hospitable. 1827 Krste Chr. ¥., Burial Dead v, Feeling 
more bitterly alone For friends that press officious round. 

+b. Offictous lie (L. mendacium offictosum, ¥. 
mensonge officteux): a lie told as an act of kind- 
ness to further another’s interests. So offictous 


falsity. Obs. 

1577 tr. Budlinger's Decades (1592) 321 An officious lye, 
that 1s, when I fitten or tell an vntruth for duties sake to the 
end that by my lye, I may keepe my neighbour harmlesse. 
1608 WittET Hexapla Exod. 416 An officious lie, when one 
telleth a lie to do another good. 1633 Br. Hai. /fard 
Texts, N. T, 39 Make this merry and officious lie for my 
sake, 1676 G. Towerson Decad. 520 Concerning officious 
falsities, 1678 CupwortH /xtell. Syst. 1. iv. § 16. 283 
Ignorantly zealous Christians, who were for Officious Lyes 
and Pious Frauds. 1788 Wester IWks, (1872) VII. 42 
Concerning offczous lies, those that are spoken with a design 
to do good, there have been numerous controversies. 

+2. Dutiful; active or zealous in doing one’s 
duty. Ods. 

1588 SHaks. 77. A. v. ii. 202 Come, come, be euery one 
officious, To make this Banket. 1598 Bacon Sacr. Medit., 
Hypocrites Ess, (.\rb.) 117 As to these others who are so 
officious towards God. 1642 R. CARPENTER Experience 1. 
iv. 13 To stand like officious and dutifull servants. 1726-46 
Tuomson Winter 311 In vain for him the officious wife 
prepares The fire fair-blazing and the vestment warm. @19770 
AKENSIDE Odes1. vi. To Cheerfuiuess, Yhe officious daughters 
pleas’d attend. ; 

b. Of a thing: Performing its office or function, 


serving its purpose, efficacious. rare. 

1618 Br. Hatt Contempl, NV. 7.1. i, If twise in the day 
we doe not present God with our solemn invocations, we 
make the Gospell lesse officious, than the Law. 1884 Lp. 
Sevporne in Law Times Rep. L. 314/1 That interpretation 
which makes [the words] more officious with respect to the 
. purpose of the instrument is to be preferred. 

3. Unduly forward in proffering services or taking 
business upon oneself; doing, or prone to do, more 
than is asked or required ; interfering with what 
is not one's concern; pragmatical, meddlesome. 

1602 WarneR Add, Eng. ix. xlv. (1612) 213 Wolsey, that 
slye, officious, and too Lordly Cardnall. 1676 EtHEeREDGE 
Alan of Mode 1. i. (4684) 13 He .. knows not whom, without 
Some officious Sot has betray’d me. 1770 LANGHORNE 
Plutarch (1879) 1. 163/2 He would not be so officious as to 
interpose. 1826 DisraeLi Viv, Grey v. vi, One of those 
officious, noisy little men who are always ready to give you 
unasked information, 1863 Geo. Evior Xomola xxv, He 
glanced suspiciously at the officious stranger. ’ 

+ 4. Pertaining to an office or business, official ; 
hence, formal. Odés. 

1610 J. Dove Ax Advert. 16 He sheweth, that, as there is 
one adoration which is religious, belonging to God, so there 
is an other, onely officious, belonging to all ecclesiasticall 
rites and ceremonies, @ 1734 Nortu Lives (1826) Ll. 44 He 
put off officious talk of government or politicks with jests. 
1796 Burney Alem. A/etastasio V1. 264 To waste his precious 
moments in answering letters purely officious. 1852 J. H. 
Newman Scofe Univ, Educ. 221 The Sermons .. of Protes- 
tant Divines in the seventeenth century, how often are they 


mere repertories of miscellaneous and officious learning. 


5. Diplomacy. As opposed to offczal; Having | 


an extraneous relation to official matters or duties; 
having the character of a friendly communication, 
or informal action, on the part of a government or 
its official representatives. (= F. officzezx (Littré), 


It. 2ffizzoso.) 

1852 Lp. Patmerston in Alem. Ld. Malmesbury (1885) 238 
When the ps dala tde call, do not be too reserved, but pre- 
face your observations by stating that what you say is 
officions. Ibid. 226 note, Old diplomatists must know the 
difference between an offcious and an official conversation. 
‘he first is the free interchange of opinions between the two 
Ministers, and compromises neither; the latter would do 
so, and bind their Governments, 1866 Pad? Mail G. No. 
447. 165/1 Feelers put out in the officious press. nate Tbid, 
9 New. 2/1 Every individual who receives [official] pro- 
tection from a foreign Government becomes in his turn a 
centre of protection to his friends and dependants, and 
spreads this diluted form which is known as ‘ officious’ pro- 
tection at a rate of arithmetical progression. 1900 Westm2. 
Gaz. 16 Aug. 2/1 We want the great European Powers to 
consent to be our guarantees with the Sultan. They would 
act in an officious, if not in an official capacity. 


OFFING. 


Officiously (/fi‘fasli), adv. 
In an officious manner. 

1. With eagerness to serve; attentively; obligingly, 
courteously, 

1603 B. Jonson Evtertainm. at apt 220 A morrise of 
the clowns there-about, who most officiously presented 
themselves. 1708 J. Ilupson Leé. in Hearne Coflect. (O. H.S.) 
Il. 124 He made me dine w't him, and officiously con- 
ducted metoy Ferry. 1766 Goins. Vic. W. vi, Little Dick 
officiously reached him a chair. 1824 Scotr St. Ronan’s 
xxvill, Her two fugitive handmaidens .. endeavoured to 
suppress a smuggled laugh..by acting very officiously in 
Mr. Touchwood’s service. 

+2. Dutifully, duteously. Ods. 

1603 H. Crosse Vertues Commu, (1878) 155 They ought.. 
holding sacred places, to labour earnestly and officiously, to 
suppresse those horrible euils. a 1677 Barrow Ser. (1686) 
IT]. xlv. 535 Let us demean ourselves modestly, consistently, 
and officiously toward him. 1700 Drypen Ceyx & Alc. 106 
As danger taught Each in his way officiously they wrought. 

3. In an unduly forward or obtrusive manner ; 
with importunate forwardness; ++ without being 
asked or required ; gratuitously. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 31 Officiously intrud- 
ing them selues for bribes, 1732 BerKe.ey A dciphr. un. § 16 
Would you officiously set an enemy right that was making 
a wrong attack? 1734 Nortu Lives (1826) Il. 160 He 
would not be exposed to them, although he had not officiously 
hurt any of them. 1818 Jas. Mitt Brit. [udia UI. iv. ix. 288 
The French East India Company, the affairs of which the 
ministers of the French King had so officiously controled. 
1848 W. H. BartLetr Egypt to Pal. x. (1879) 221 The Arabs 
officiously picked up specimens of poor turquoise and small 
pieces of iron-ore. 

4. As opposed to offically: Informally on the 
part of authority or its agents. 

1863 F. W. Gisss Recognition 10 When Mr. Deane.. 
applied to the French Government for two hundred guns, 
he was refused officially, but officiously referred to Beau- 
marchais. 1888 7?zes 12 Apr. 9/4 They [the Municipalities] 
fix the price ‘ officiously '—that is, at a quotation which may 
serve to guide the public without acting as a legal restraint 
on the baker. 


Officiousness (/fi-fasnés). [f.as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being officious ; officious conduct. 

+1. Readiness in doing good offices, performing 
one’s duty, or discharging any function ; eagerness 
to serve or please ; dutifulness; diligence. Ods. 

1598 FLori0, Officiosita, officiousnes, seruiceablenes. 1602 
Warner Alb, Eng. xi. Ixi. (1612) 268 His Vertues and 
officiousnes to her-wards so had wrought, That vnto little 
lesse than Loue she, by Degrees, was brought. 1676 G, 
Towerson Decalogue 520 The bare officiousness of a lye. 
1783 Jounson Lett. to Mrs. Thrale 20 Nov., The inter- 
eisice of that social officiousness by which we are habitually 
endeared to oneanother. 1824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. 
(1863) 232 We bad missed the pleasant bustling officiousness 
-. which our good neighbour loved so well. 

2. Overforwardness in proffering services or tak- 
ing anything upon one as a duty; well-intentioned 
meddlesomeness. 

1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 734 Of other their rootes 
and fruites Iam loath to write, least 1 wearie the Reader 
with tedious officiousnesse. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 
& P. 139 The sneaking Officiousness of the Banyans, who 
pressed on my Heels, and.. waited like Lacquies. 1781 
Gipson Dec. & F. xix. 11. 152 Constantius had a right to 
disclaim the officiousness of his ministers, who had acted 
without any specific orders from the throne. 1849 MACAULAY 
Hist, Eng, vit. 11. 179 Of all faults officiousness and indis- 
cretion were the most offensive to him; and Burnet was 
allowed..to be the most officious and indiscreet of mankind. 


+ Offi-ciperd, -pard. Oéds.rare—'. [cf. L. offici- 
perda, officiperdus one who makes an ill use of 
favours; in late L., one who throws away his 
labour.] The throwing away of one’s labour. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 157, 1 thought it 


meete. .to will and commaund my said seruant .. vnder paine 
of officipard to do nothing without my Prouinciall Garnets 


counsell. 
+ O-fficy, v. Obs. [a F. officier (13thce. in 


Godef.), ad. med.L. offict@re to OFFICIATE.] 77207. 
To perform divine service: = OFFICIATE v. I. 

c1449 Pecock Ref». u. vi. 174 It is not to be trowid that 
dekenes officieden where that preestes were not officiyng. 
Tbid. 522 What for dyuersite of outward habit..and of diet 
and e waking and of officiyng. 

+ Of-fi'll, v. Obs. rare—'. In 3 of-fullen. [app. 
f. Or-4+ Fini v.: cf AFILL.] frans, To fill com- ; 


pletely. ; 
c1z0g Lay. 20438 Pa wes AEnglene lond: mid zermpe 
of-fulled [¢ 1275 i-fulled]. 


Cffing (p fin). Aeaut. 
[f. Orr adv, + -1NG1.] 
1. The part of the visible sea distant from the 


shore or beyond the anchoring ground. J 

1627 Carr. Smitn Seaman's Gram. ix. 44 The Offing. .1s 
the open Sea from the shore, or the middest of any great 
streame is called the Offing. 1659 D. Perit /npr. Sea 328 
Yonder’s ships in the Offin of the Sea. 1666 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 75/2 At Two this day. the Generals discovered Trump 
..in the Offen. 1796 Log of ‘Captain’ 26 June in Nicolas 
Disp. Netson (1846) VE. p. Ixxxix, Found at_anchor His 
Majesty’s Ship the Inconstant, 1he Gorgon and Sincere, with 
a Convoy in the Offing. 1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea 
§ 127 In the offings of the Balize, sometimes as far out as 4 
hundred miles or more from the land, puddles or patches of 
Mississippi water nay be observed on the surface of the sea. 

2. Position at-& distance off the shore. Esp. in 


phrases, as fo gain, get, heep, make, take an offing. 


[f. prec. + -Ly 2.] 


Also 7 offen, 7-9 offin. 


OFFISH. 


1688 R. Hoime A>vroury 11. 31/1 An Offen or Offing is to 
be out in the open Sea from the shore-ward. 1703 Dampier 
Voy. 111. 119 By Nine a Clock at Night we had gota pretty 
good Offin. 1748 Anson's Vey. 1. vill. 83 By noon we had 
gained an offing of near twenty leagues. 1861 SMILES 
Engineers II. vit. viii.218 A sailing vessel. .could lie out upon 
either tack, and make an offing. 1883 Crark Russet Sea 
Queen V1. ti. 21 My father had. .kept so wide an offing that 
the English shores were but little more tban a cloud upon 
the distant water. 

Offir(e, obs. forms of OFFER. 


Offis(s, -ise, Offiser(e, obs. ff. OFFICE, OFFICER. 


Offish (p°fif), a. collog. [f. Orr adv. + -1sH1: 
cf. uppish.] Inclined to keep atoof; distant in 
manner. Cf. STANID-CFFISH. Hence O-ffishness. 

1842 Betsy Bobbet 289 (Farmer), I am naturally pretty 
offish and retirin’ in nty ways with strange men folks. 180 
Bartcett D.ct. Americanisms, Offish, distant or unap- 
proachable in manners. 1874 I. Haroy Far /r. Madding 
Crowd \ii, She is..quite offsh and careless, 1 know. 1882 

Standard 29 Sept. 5/2 With..all our ‘offishness’..we and 
our cousins in the Far South get along amazingly well. 
x F. Greenwoop in Alackw. Mag. June 1039/2 The 
robust self-dependence, selfishness, offishness of wild life. 

Offitorie, obs. corrupt form of OFFERTORY. 
+Offi-vorous, a. nonce-wd, [itreg. f. OFFAL 
+ -vorous.] Offal-eating. 

1733 Dernam Phys.- Theol. w. xi. (1727) 197 note, Ina Dog, 
and other offivorous Quadrupeds, "tis very large. 

Offlet (p filet). [f. Orr- 3+ Ler vl: cf rrlet, 
outlet.) A channel or pipe for letiing water off. 

1838 F.W. Simms Pub. Wks. Gt. Brit. iii. 9 Offlets..con- 
structed to carry away the water. 1875 Acex. Switn Mew 
Hist. Abcrdcen 1.936 The mouth or offlet of the loch. 1886 
Cassell’s Encycl, Dict., Offet,a pive laid at the level of 
the bottom of a canal, etc., to let off the water. 

Offiete, variant of OFLETE Ods., wafer. 

Off-load (p-floud ,v. S. Africa. [f. OFr-1 + 
Loaw v., after Du. afladen.] trans. To unload. 

1850 R. G. Cummine //unter's Life S. A/r. (ed. 2) 1. 5 

No, no, mynheer, you must not off-load. 1863 W. C. 
Batowin A/r. (/unting 222 The wagon stuck fast and we 
had to off-load. 1889 F. Oates Watabele-Land 131 At last 
we off-loaded a large part of our cargo. 1896 JVestm. Gaz. 
21 Feb. 5/1 The rules are that dynamite must be off-loaded 
within twenty-four hours after arrival [at Johannesburg}. 

+ Offly-ght, for afight frightened, pa. pple. of 
AFLEY v. Obs. [See Or-3.] 

¢ 1315 SHorFHaAM (E. E.'T.S.) 153/696 Lord, po we herde 
be, We were of flly3zte. , 

O-ff-ly:ing, a. {f Orr- 2+ rng, pr. pple. of 
Liev.1] Lying off, at a distance or out of the way ; 

remote; lying off from the central or main part. 

1864 Pall Mull G. 31 Aug. 1/1 The off-lying colonies of 
Nova Scotia, New Urunswick, and Newfoundland. 1886 
Cuitp Sadlads w. xcviii. 373/2 An off-lying apartment in 
which she sleeps with her maids. 

+ Of fought, fa. pple. Obs. Also 4 of-fou3ten. 
[f. Or-! + fought, pa. pple. of Kicutv.} Exhausted 
with fighting. 

cx320 Sir heues 799 (MS. A) Pat Beues was so weri of 
fouzte, Pat of his lif he ne rouxte. /éid. 1187 Icham weri 
of-fouzte sore. 41375 Joseph Arim. 552 Pei were weri 
of-fouzten, 

Offprint, off-print (/f\print), sd. [f. OrF- 3 
+ PRINT, in imitation of Ger. Separatabdruck, Du. 
afdruk.| A separately printed copy of an article, 
etc., which originally appeared asa part of a larger 
publication, 

1885 SKEAT in Academy 22 Aug. 121 Various terms, suclt 
as ‘deprint’, ‘exprin™’, etc., have been proposed to denote a 
Separately-printed copy of a pamphlet,..By comparison 
with ‘offshoot ’I think we might use ‘offprint’ with some 
hope of expressing what is neant. 1888 F. H. Woons in 
academy 2x Apr. 276 Having now obtained, through Canon 
Faylor’s courtesy, an off-print of his paper. 1893 IE. W. B. 
Nicnotson /d/d. 11 Nov. 415, I have .. examined five 
photographs of it, two of them attacbed by Lord Southesk 
to an off-print of his paper. 

Offprint, v. rare. [f. Orr-1 + Prinrz,, after 
prec.] ¢vans. To print off or reprint(as an excerpt). 

1895 in Funk's Stand. Dict. 

Off-put (Pfput). Chiefly worth. [f. Orr- 3 
+ Purv.) An act of putting off (in any sense: 
see PuT w,). 

1730 Wodrow Corr. (1843) Il. 458 The delays and off- 
puts in the matter of Mr. Glass are what I do not under- 
Stand. 1835 Mrs. Cartyte Left. I. 36 He replied he was 
just setting off to town..I supposed this..a mere off-put. 

So O'ff-pu:tter, one who puts off; sfec. (on the 
Tyne), ‘the loader of coals into a vessel ata staith 
or spout’ (Ileslop Northumberland Wds.), O-ff- 
putting vd/. sb., the action of putting off; pP/. a. 
that puts off. 

1387 Trevisa Higden ‘Rolls) VI. 409 Panne he [Sergius] 
hym self occupiede be poperiche. And tn wreche of his of 
puttynge he made hen: take up Formosus be pope out of his 
grave, and smyte of his heed, and prewe be body into Tyber, 
@1578 Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chrom. Scot. (Salil 19 
Quhene the earle knew thair promisse of na effect bot ane 
offputting of tyme. 1788 Acf in Brand Newcastle (1789) I. 
660 Acting as an off-putter or off-putters at any coal staith 
upon the said Tiver, 1894 IVesti. Gaz. 20 Nov. 6/2 Sir John 
used to answer his affectionate suitors with an ‘off-putting ’ 
type-written letter, 

+ Offrand, offerand. 0s. Forms: 20frende, 
3-5 Offrend(e, 4 ofrande, 4-5 offrond(e, 4-6 
offrand(e, offerand(e, 5 offerond, offorand. 
{Early ME. a. OF. ofrende (11th. in Littré), 


I 
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ad. med. L, offerenda ‘offering, oblation’, lit. 
‘(thing or things) to be offered’, gerundive of 
offerre to OFFER. Used in ME. in same sense as 
Orrertne, and still (?under Fr. influence) by 
Gower and Caxton, but otherwise peculiar to 
north, dial. after 1350, and after 1500 only Sc. 
The northern texts of Cursor Mundi, Hampole, 
Maundeville, etc., have regularly offrand, where 
the southern texts have offring, offering. In later 
times often spelt offerazd, and prob, associated with 
offerand, northern form of offering, pr. pple. of 
offer vb.] = OFFERING vl, sb. 1, 2. 

cx200 Vices & Virtues 85 Al swa de gode hlanerd de sent 
his menn ofrende for his azene wurscipe. crzs0 Old Kent. 
Serm. in O. £. Afise. 26 Al swo hi hedden aparailed here 
offrendes swo kam si sterre bet yede to-for hem. @ 1300 
Cursor M. 1063 (Cott.) For his offrand (Faiz/ offerande, 
Trin. offrynge] was rightwys, /é/d. 1940 (Cott.) Our lauerd 
drightin.. Him liked wel in his offrand [F. offerande, 77. 
offryuge]. /drd. 3974 (Cott.) ‘Gas’ he said ‘her tn mi land 
And to your lauerd yee mak offrand’ (/. offerande, 7/7. 
offronde]. 1340 Ayend. 41 Pe rentes fo offrendes be tendes 
and pe obre riztes of holy cherche. 1390 Gower Conf III. 
307 With great offrende and sacrifise. c¢x1qg00 Maunpev. 
(Roxb.) vi. 18 Ane of be three kynges fat made offerand 
(Cott. AS. offryng] til oure Lord. c¢x440 York Alyst. x. 
162 Bot wher-of sall oure offerand be? ¢ 1477 Caxton 
Jason 98 Whan the preest had understande Iason that he 
promysed so good an offrande. 1513 Doucias sEnets xn. 
xiv. 147 Pallas..Of the ane offerand to the Goddis makis. 
1549 Compl. Scot. 8 He estimeit the grite offrandis that vas 
offrit be riche opulent men. a@3s7z Knox //ist. Refi Wks. 
1846 I. 39 That..thair offerand may be augmented. 

Offre, Offring, obs. ff. OFFER, OFFEKING. 


+O-ff-re-ckon,v. Ods. [f.Orr-1+ReEckonv.] 
trans, To reckon off, deduct from the reckoning. 

17zx A. Hite in Buccleuch ALSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 
372 Whatever he might make by.. Balls, Concerts, or the 
like, ought to be off-reckoned, 

O ff-re:cckoning. Usu. in f/ [f. OFF- 3 + 
Recxonine vé/, sb. Cf. Du. afrekening, Ger. 
abrechnung deduction, settlement of accounts.] A 
deduction ; formerly, in the British army, the name 
of a spccial account between the government and 
the commanding officers of regiments in reference 
to the clothing, etc., of the men. 

1687 Royal Order 27 Nov. in Lond. Gaz. No. 2290/1 
Each Soldier to which the Off-Reckonings or Residue of 
their Pay hath not eres been liable. /did¢., Vhe said 
Off-Reckonings to be employed by the Colonel of each 
respective Regiment, for the Cloathing and Poundage. 1713 
Of Notice ibid. No. 5126/10 South-sea Stock is issued to 
answer the Off-reckonings of the six Marine Regiments. 
1752 Cuesterr, Lett. (1792) IIL. cclxxxviii. 320 What we 
call the off-reckonings, that is deductions from the men's 
pay. 31816 James A/il. Dict., Of Reckonings, a specific 
account, so called, which exists between Government and 
the Colonels of British Regiments, for the Clothing of the 
inen. This Account is divided into two parts, viz. gross off- 
reckoningsand net off-reckonings. 1845 STocQUELER /landbh. 
Brit. Indta (1854) 47 Vhe Commander-in-Chief [receives] 


| 


1,000/., and very often the olf-reckonings of a regiment of | 


which he may be the colonel. 
bk., Off-reckoning, a proportion of the full pay of troops 
retained froin them, in special cases, until the period of final 
settlement, to cover various expected charges (for ship- 
rations and the like). : 

+ O-ffredge. Ods. [app. for *offrage, f. OFFER 
v. + -AGE.) The act of offering, or that which is 
offered; offering, sacrifice. 

1548 Gest 7’, A/asse in H. G. Dugdale Life (1840) App. 
72 He estemeth..not the value and bygnes of thi offredge. 
/éid. 108 Therfore he mencyonethe only y* partaking and 
not theyr offredge also. 


Offretory, offrytorye, obs. ff. Orrertory. 


+ Offri-ght,v. Oss. Forms: fa.t. 3 offurhte (i), 
offrihte; fa. pple. 2 offirht, 3 offuriht, offruht(z), 
offruiht, offruyht, offri3t, o-frizt, ofright.  [f. 
Or-2 + OE. fyrhtan to Fricut, to be afraid. Orig. 
and chiefly in pa.pple., which may have been 
altered froin OL. afyrht Arrricut ffl. a@., into 
which it again finally passed, through ofrighte. 
See OF- pref. 2] 

1. trans. To frighten, terrify. fa. pple. Frightened, 
afraid. 

¢1160 /latton Gosf. Matt. viii. 26 To whi szende 3e offirhte 
(Ags. Gosf. forhte] 3¢ litles 3eleafan. cxr200 Trin. Coll. Lom. 
3s Hie waren swide offurihte and ofdredde. c 1250 Gen. & 
£x. 3652 Fele it brende and made o-friz3t. cx275 O. E. 
Afisc. 54 Hi weren aferd and offruyht. ¢1330 R. Drunne 
Chron, 158 Pe mayden Beranger scho was alle ofright. 

2. intr, To be afraid. 

¢exz05 Lay. 32113 Strongliche he wes aumred; ladliche 
of-furhte. ¢x2z75 /éfd. 30267 And pe king of-frihte and 
a-wok of sleape. 

O-ffsa:ddle, off-saddle, v. S. Africa. [f. 
OFF- I + SADDLE z., alter Du. afcadelen.] trans. 
To take the saddle off (a horse) for a rest, feeding, 
etc.; to unsaddle; also absol.; transf. to make 
a break in a journey. 

1863 W. C, Batowin Af. Hunting 389, 1 offsaddled 
Kebon, kneehaltered him and then lay under the shade 
of atree. 1879 A. Forbes in Daily News 21 Aug., I mean 
to trek for home, perhaps I shall outspan for a few days at 
Capetown; perhaps I shan’t off-saddle at all. 1887 Riper 
Haacarp Fess 323 John was sharply ordered to dismount 
and offsaddle his horse. 1893 Setous Trav. S. E. Africa 21 
Here..I bad determined to off-saddle for the first time. 


1857 Smvtu Satlor's Word- | 


OFFSET. 


Offscape (/fskeip), offskip (p'fskip). Now 
rare or Oos, [f. OFF- 3 +--scafe, taken, in the sense 
of ‘view, scene’, from /andscape: cf. sea-scape.) 
A distant view or prospect; the distant part of 
a view or prospect, the distance, background. 

3711 Brit. Apollo Wl. No. 133. 4/2 A Perspective View of 
Portsmouth..with an Off-scape of the Sea. 1752 Avison 
Mus, Express. 26 In Painting there are three various 
Degrees of Distances established, viz, the Fore-Ground, the 
intermediate Part, and the Off-skip. 1774 T. West Antyg, 
Furness (1822) 19 Ona fine day the offscape at Hawcoat is 
circular and takes in the whole extent of the isle of Man, 
the isle of Anglesey, the Mountains of..North Wales, &c 
1820-2 Pyne Jhine 4 Walnuts (1824) I. iv. 33 Her study .. 
commanding an off-skip, bird’s eye view all along St. 
George's Fields. 1838 James Rodderi, he first slopes of 
the offscape appeared. 

ffscou'r, v. rare. [f. Orr- 1 + Scour v.] 
trans. Yo scouroff; in quot. to scour or cleanse from 
defilement. So O-ffscou:rer, one who scours off, 

1678 Lyte Dodvens i. vi. 322 They of scoure and clense al 
inwarde partes. 1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. 1x. xi, 
England ,. becoming thus the offscourer of the eartb, and 
taking the hyena instead of the lion upon her shield. 

Offscouring (/fskaurin). [OFr- 3.] 

1. The action of scouring off. rare. 

1896 Mrs. Carryn Quaker Grandmother 21 My micro- 
scopical coating of dross needs no sweat of brow for its off- 
scouring. 

2. That which is scoured off; filth or defilement 
cleaned off and cast aside; refuse, rubbish. a. /2. 
(Almost always in f/.; cf. sweepings.) 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk § Selv, 196 Light may otherwise 
arise than from suns (as may be seen by. .stale Sprats, ..the 
off-scourings of an Oyster-shell). 1859 JerHson Lrittany 
th 16 Having carefully picked my way through the off- 
sconrings of the lofty houses on either side of me. 1878 
NV. Amer. Rev. CXRXVI, 344 [Fires] consumed the offscour- 
ings of a great city. 

b. jig. of persons. 
1 Cor. iv. 13) or fl.) 

1526 TinDALe 1 Cor. iv. 13 The of scowrynge of all thinges. 
1575-85 Abr. Sanpys Ser. (1841) 188 ‘hey are accounted 
as the offscourings, refuse, aud baggage of the world. @ 163 
Donne Lament. Jeremy \V1. xvii, Thou hast made us fall As 
refuse, and off-scouring to them all. 1775 Apair dimer. [nd. 
413 White people, who are generally the dregs and off- 
scourings of our colonies. 1834 1. Ritcmie Wand. by Seine 
10 The army. .included..the very offscourings of society. 

Offscum (pfskvm). Also 6 cffscome, of- 
scombe, 7 off-scumme, of-scum(me. [f. Orr- 
3+Scum.] That which is skimmed off; scum, 
dross, refuse ; fg. that which is rejected as vile or 
worthless (usnally of persons, in collective sing. or 
pl.; formerly also of one person), 

1579 Lonce Def. Plays 3 A little pamphelet..1 fynd it the 
offscome [mispr. oftscome] of imperfections. 158: J. Bec. 
Muddon's Answ. Osor. 40, The ofscombe of that unsavory 
schoolkitchen. 1605 SytvESTER Du Bartas nu. iii... Lawe 
328 These off-scuins all at once Too idlely painpred, plot 
Rebellions. a1670 Hacker Aép. Hilliants i. (1692) 161 
The roguy off-scuin in the streets of Westininster talk’d so 
loud. 1763 J. Brown Poetry & Afus. iii. 28 The Off. 
scunt of civilized Nations. 1863 Fr. A. Kempce Resid. 10 
Georgia 11 ‘Yhe offscuin and the offscouring of the very 
dregs of your society. _ 

a‘trié. 1626 tr. Loccaliné’s Newfound Politicke wm. xii. 
207 A most vile Game deuised by the off-scum raskals of men, 

Offset (p'fsct),sd. [f. Orr- 3 + Set. Cf. Ser-orr.] 

1. The act of setting off (on a journey or course 


of action) ; outset, start. 

aisss Latimer Serv. & Rem. (1845) 311 When you thus 
get out of your way at the first off-set. 1803 SoutuEy Lett. 
(1856) I. 235 He addressed a letter to me, announcing their 
off-set. 1899 Eclectic Afag. Feb. 201 At the offset I was 
out of it. 

2. A short lateral offshoot from the stem or root 


of a plant (esp. from a bulb), serving for propaga- 


tion. 

1664 Evetyn Kad. /Tort., fuly (1729) 211 Take up your 
Gladiolus now yearly. .or else their Off-sets will poison the 
ground. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety ix. § 6 This root of bitter- 
ness .. sent forth sonte offsets to preserve its kind. 1796 
C. Marsuace Garden, vi. (1813) 81 Vhe young offsets front 
strawberries slipped in autumu..will do for plants. 1856 
I. S. Detamer # lower Garden (1861) 21 ‘Lhe capability of 
propagation hy offsets is another point of interest belonging 
to bulbs. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. iil. § 1. 33 Houseleeks .. 
and such-like fibrous-rooted succulent plants multiply freely 
by offsets. . ; ; 

3. transf. and fig. Something that springs or is 
derived from another; a lateral branch, an offshoot. 

1786 Amory Luncle (1770) II, 22 note, He has omitted.. 
many antiquities that are to be found in off-sets by the way. 
1806 C. Anperson Lef.in Lif iv. (1854) 65 Mr. Macfarlane’s 
Church (an offset from the Tabernacle), 1853 Kane 
Grinnell Exp. viii. (1856) 56 The glaciers which abut upon 
this sound are probably offsets from an interior mer de 
glace. 1863 M. J. Berxecey Brit, Mosses iil. 19 The 
female organs. .are disposed in little special offsets from the 
stem. 1870 Rock Ze.xt. Faér. Introd. 137 As an offset 
from symbolism, heraldry sprang up. | 

b. sfec. A person, or tribe, springing collaterally 


from a specified family or race; a ‘ scion’. 

17tr W. Kine tr. Naude'’s Ref. Politics 1. Saprne 
kingdom at last..came to Pepin an off-set of the family 
Clodion. 1834 MeMuririe Cuvier's Ani Kingd. a 
Others assert that they are mere degenerate offsets fron e 
Scythian and Tartar branch of the Caucasian aioe 1 37 
W. Irvine Caft. Bonneville 11. 126 They spea y e 
Shoshonie language, and probably are offsets from that 


tribe. 


(In collective sting. (after 


OFFSET. 


ec. A minor branch of a mountain range; a spur. 

1833 Penny Cyci. 1. 139/2 A hill, called Mount St. Elias.. 
with its offsets, occupies the southern part of the island 
{[@gina]. 1879 L. G. Secuin Blk. Forest vi. 85 Hills, 
which are an offset of the Black Forest range. _ 

4. Something that ‘sets off’, embellishes, or 
throws something else into prominence ; a set-off. 

1675 G. R. tr. Le Grands Man without Passion 53 
The excellency of Vertue needs no off-sets. 1721 Ramsay 
Content 371 Vhree waiting-maids .. One mov’d heneath a 
load of silks and lace, Another hore the off-sets of the face. 
21864 Ferrier Grk. Philos. (1866) I. xii. 338 A foil or offset 
or complement. . ; 

5. Something ‘set off’ against something else so 
as to counterbalance it, as an item on one side of 
an account equivalent to one on the other side; 
anything that counterbalances, compensates, or 
makes up for something else: a set-off. 

1792 N. Cuipman Ref. (1871) 83 Defendant may plead an 
offset of any sum due to him hy the plaintiff. 1832 G. 
Downes Le/t. Cont. Countries 1. 305 As an offset to this, 
its luxury of flagging is very gratifying to British soles. 
1870 Lowett Study Wind. 219 The Spanish and English 
[tragedies] agree in the Teutonic peculiarity of admitting 
the humorous offset of the clown. 

6. Surveying. A short distance measured per- 
pendicularly from a main line of measurement, as 
from the straight line joining the two ends of an 
irregular boundary, to a point (¢.g. an angle) in 
the boundary, in order to calculate the area of the 
irregularly bounded part. 

1725 Braptey Fam, Dict. s.v. Surveying, Before you 
hegin to measure the Line, take the Off-set to the Hedge, 
viz. the Distance @ e. 1807 Hutton Course Alath. 11. 62 
Ohserve when you are directly opposite any bends or 
corners of the houndary..and from these measure the per- 
pendicular offsets..with the offset-staff, if they are not very 
large, otherwise with the chain itself. 1879 Cassed/’'s Techn. 
Educ. 1V. 94/2 Yefore he proceeds to the determination of 
the distances or dimensions, technically called ‘ offsets’. 

7. Arch, A horizontal or sloping break or ledge 
on the face of a wall, pier, etc., formed where the 
portion above is reduced in thickness. 

1721 Perry Daggenh. Breach 105 The Work heing carry’d 
up with good Earth hy proper Off-sets. 1772 Hutron 
Bridges 97 Made with a hroad bottom on the foundation, 
and gradually diminished in thickness hy offsets. 186 
Sites Engineers 11. vu. vi. 183 Longitudinal bearers, firmly 
fixed to the offsets of the piers and abutments, 

b. A horizontal terrace on the side of a slope 
or hill. (decal U. SY 

1864 in WEBSTER. 1889 in FARMER A mericanisus. 

8. See quot. (U.S.) 

1884 Knicut Dict, Mech, Suppl., Offset. (Carriage Hard- 
ware.) The fork at the point in the back-stay where the 
hranches separate to reach the hind axle at two points. 

9. A more or less abrnpt bend in a pipe, made 
to carry it past an obstruction in its course. 

10. Printing. = Set-oFF: see quot. 

1888 Jacosi Printers’ Voc. 90 Offset, the set-off of ink 
from one sheet to another of printed work whilst wet. 

11. Comé. Offset-blanket, a blanket or sheet of 
thick soft paper attachcd to a special cylinder 
on a printing-press for the purpose of receiving the 
offset, or excess of ink, on freshly printed sheets of 
paper; offset-glass, an oil-cup or journal-oiler 
with a glass globe flattened on one side so as to 
allow it to stand close to the side of an object 
(Knight Déc¢. AZech. Suppl. 1884); offset-pipe, 
a piece of pipe having a bend, used for effecting 
an offset: see g (ibid.); offset-sheet (/Przzt- 
ing), = set-off sheet: see SET-OFF; offset-staff 
(Seeveying), a rod used in measuring offsets. 

1807 Hutton Course Math. 11. 57 An offset-staff.. for 
measuring the offsets and other short distances. It is 10 
links in length, heing divided and marked at each of the 


10 links. 
Offset ((:fse't), v Chiefly U.S. [f. Orr-1+ 


SET v.]} 

1. ¢razs. To set off as an equivalent agazzst 
something else; to balance by something on the 
other side or of contrary nature. Also said of the 


equivalent : To counterbalance, compensate. 

1792 N. Cuipman Ref. (1871) 84 The demands of plaintiff 
and defendant must be mutual .. or they will not he allowed 
to offset one against the other. 1860 Emerson Coxd. Life, 
Power Wks. (Bohn) IJ. 340 In human action, against the 
spasm of energy we offset the continuity of drill. 1877 
Scribner's Mag. XV. 196/1 He had lost twenty-four Whig 
votes to offset the twenty-five Democratic votes which 
Lathers received. 1898 Atlantic Monthly Apr. 456/2 We 
traveled southward; but an ascent of a thousand feet offset, 
and more than offset, the change of latitude. 

2. intr. Yo spring, branch off, or project as an 
offset from something else (cf. prec. 3, 3c). 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xii. (1856) 371 Ridges, offsetting 
from the higher range, project in spurs laterally. 1877 R. F. 

3uRTON in Athenxum 3 Nov. 568/3 To the north-west 
offsets the Ngomhe..stream. 

b. trans. To furnish with an offset (see prec. 9). 

1889 Sct. Amer. 17 Aug. 107/1 Bending and offsetting of 
the pipe isa matter of economy or taste with the pipe fitters. 

3. Prinling. intr. To cause an off-set or set-off. 

1888 Jaconl Printers’ Voc. 122 When the ink off-sets from 
one sheet to another. 


Hence O'ffse-tting vA/. sb. and ffi. a. Offsetting- 
blanket = offset blanket. see OFFSET 56, 11. 
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1856 Kane Arct. Exfl. 1. iii. 33 Made the offsetting 
streams of the pack, and bore up to the northward and 
eastward. 1889 [see 2h]. 

O-ff-shi-p, a. [f. Orr prep. + Suiv 56. ; cf. off- 
shore.| ‘That is off the ship. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxiv. (1856) 310 When the 
ship's thermonieter gave us —46°; my offship spirit —52° 

Offshoot (?'ffat). [f Orr- 3 + SHoor.] 

1. A shoot springing from the stem or other part 
of a plant, a lateral shoot; a lateral branch pro- 
jecting from the main part of anything material, as 
a nerve-trunk, mountain-range, street, etc. 

1814 J. Murray in Smiles Zz (1891) I. xi. 254 Stunted 
offshoots of felled trees. 1851 CARPENTER J/an. Phys. (ed. 2) 
230 The vesicular matter of the retina is an offshoot (so to 
speak) from that of the optic ganglion. 1872 Raymonp 
Statist. Mines & Mining 275 A constant succession of 
mountain ranges, spurs, and offshoots from the great central 
chains. x872 JENKINSON Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 242 
Lonscale Fell is the most eastern offshoot of Skiddaw. 

b. fg. A collateral branch or descendant from 
a (specified) family or race. 

1710 ApbIson Tatler No. 157 ? 10 [She] finds her self re- 
lated, hy sone Off-shoot or other, to almost every great 
Family in England. 1874 SymMonps S&%. /taly & Greece 
(1898) I. ix. 188 An offshoot of the great house which had 
already given Dukes to Florence. 

e. Something which originated as a branch of 
something else ; a derivative. 

1801 Strutr Sports & Past. il. vi. 222 Off-shoots from the 
Saturnalian disfigurement. 1867 Lapy Herperr Cradle L. 
ix. 139 A large school in the town, which has offshoots in 
the surrounding villages, 1878 Bosw. Smitn Carthage 9 
The much older settlement of which it muy have been an 
offshoot. 

+2. Something that ‘shoots off’ or emanates ; 
an emanation. Ods. rare-', 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 28 The hody is .. reeking 
out whole steams of little unseen off-shoots. 

Off shore, off-shore, adv. phr. (adj.) 
[f. Orr Zrep.+SHore sb, Opposed to In sHore.] 

A. adv. a. Jna direction away from thc shore. 

1720 De For Caft. Singleton xvii. (1840) 285 The wind 
hlowing off shore. 1854 G. B. Ricnarpson Univ. Code v. 
(ed. 12) 637 Lay her head off shore. 1895 Chanzb. Drnd. X11. 
634/2 The dah travels in any direction, offshore or inshore, 
or along the coast. 

b. At some distance from the shore, 
1745, inland from the shore.) 

1745 P. Tuomas Frxl. Anson's Voy. 50 Gusts of Wind 
from the Mountains Off Shore. 1887 Fisheries U.S. Sect. 
v. II. 16 The best months for whaling offshore are from 
September to May. 

B. adj. (altrib. $:f\{e1), a. Moving or directed 
away from the shore. 


(In quot. 


3845 Darwin l’oy. Vat. viii. 159 An insect on the wing, | 


with an off-shore breeze, would be very apt to he blown 
out to sea. 1860 Merc. Marine Mag. VII. 230, 1 might 
take the off-shore tack. 

b. Situated, existing, or operating at a distance 
from the shore. 

1883 G. B. Goong Fish. Indust, U.S. A. 20 (Fish, Exh. 
Publ.) The off-shore fisheries are prosecuted on the great 


oceanic banks extending from Nantucket to Labrador. 1884 | 


Science 14 Nov. 463 The crews of the offshore fishermen. 

Off side, o'ff-si'de. phr. [f. OFF prep. + 
SIDE.] Away from one’s own side; on the wrong 
side, z.¢. in Football, Hockey, etc., between the ball 
and the opponent’s goal. (The specific meaning 
varies in the different games.) a. Asadvd. phrase. 

1867 Sheffield Football Assoc. Rules, Any player between 
an opponent’s goal and goalkeeper (unless he has followed 
the ball there), is offside and out of play. 186. Rugby 
School Football Rules vi. in Footh. Ann. (1868), A player is 
off side when the ball has been (kicked, touched) or is being 
run with hy any of his own side hehind him. 1882 Staxdard 
20 Nov. 2/8 W. succeeded in kicking a goal, hut he was 
declared to he off side at the time. 1897 Outing (U. S.) 
XXX. 284/2 We don't consider it fair to strike when off-side 
of an opponent. 

b. attrib. or as adj. (g'f,soid). 

186. Cheltenham Coll. Football Rules vii. in Footh. Ann, 
(1868), No offside play is allowed. 1891 Pall Afall G. 
16 Nov. 1/2 The majority of the critics averring that the 
Scottish half played a persistently offside game. 1893 
Outing (U.S.) XXVII. 250/2 The off-side rule should be 
clearly understood. 


e. See also OFF a. 

Offskip, variant of OFFSCArE. 

Offspring ()f\spriy). Forms: 1-7 ofspring, 1 
-sprincg, I-2-sprinc, 2-sprinke, 2-4-spreng(e, 
2-6 -springe, 3 of sprench, ofsprung, 3-6 
-spryng(e, 3-7 of-spring, 5-6 offsprynge, 6-7 
-springe, 3 (Orm.), 5-offspring, (7-8 off-spring). 
B. 3-5 ospring(e, (3-4 osspringe, 4 ospreng, 
hospring, oxspring, oxpring). [OE. ofsfring, 
f. of prep. adv. OF, OFF + sprtzg-a7 to SPRING. | 

1. The progeny which springs or is descended 
from some one; children or young (or, more widely, 
descendants) collectively; progeny, issue. Applied 
without indef. art. to a number, or to one; with 
indef. art. always collective, and usually with an 
adj.,as a numerous offspring. (Rarely of plants. ) 

¢ 949 in Kemhle Cod. Dif/. 11. 300 Pis sy gedon for Siferd 
and for his ofsprincg. crooo AEtFric Ox O. & NV. Test. 
(Grein 1872) 3 Kall heora ofspring ée him of com. ¢1175 


Lamb. Hom. 75 On adam and on eue and on al heore 
ofsprinke. ¢ 1200 Ormin 16446 Patt all hiss offspring shollde 


OFFSPRING. 


hen Todrifenn and toske33redd Inn all piss middellerd. 
¢1295 Duty Christians 21 1n O. 2. Misc. 142 We beop alle 
his of-sprung. 1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 499 To him and to 
his of spring [v. 77. ospryng, osprynge], @1300 Cursor M. 
135 (Cott.) Siben i will of adam tell, Of hys oxspring [Goé¢¢, 
hospring; Trin. ospringe], and of noe. c1q400 MauNDeEv, 
(Roxb.) vi 24 Whare Iacob pe patriare and his offspring 
dwelt. @1g47 Surrey 4nerd iv. (1557) D iij, Of Goddish 
race some ofspring shold he he. @1577 Sir T. SmitH 
Comnw, Eng. (1609) 14 Any of his sonnes or of spring, 
1632 J. Haywarp tr. Biondi's Eromena 187 Not onely 
a mother of a numerous off-spring, but also likely to he 
shortly a grand-mother. 1712 STEELE Sect. No. 263 ?1 
The Son endeavouring to appear the worthy Offspring of 
such a Father. 1770 Gotpsm. Ves. Vill. 168 To tempt its 
new-fledg'd offspring to the skies. a 1814 Forgery i. ii in 
New Brit. Theatre 1. 474 The joyful promise of an off- 
spring from thee. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 
820 In the variety-hybrids [of plants]. .some of the non- 
essential characters of the parents sometimes present them- 
selves in the offspring uncomhined side hy side. 1881 J. OweN 
Even. w. Skeptics \. 446 The modern hereditarian regards 
himself as the offspring mentally as well as physically of 
a long line of ancestors. 

b. Karely in A/.: + (a) in individual sense = 
children or descendants (ods.); (0) in collective 
sense = progenies, broods, families. 

a1548 Hatt Chron., Edw. 1V, 237 The erle of Richemond, 
one of the ofsprynges, of the hloud of kyng Henry the sixte. 
1675 TRAHERNE Chr. Ethics 300 As the woman was the 
glory of man, so were their off-springs the glory of hoth. 
1686 Plot Staffordsh. 277 The Naturalists took care to 
transmit to Posterity the hirth-places..of all numerous Off- 
springs. 31756 Totpervy //ist. 2 Orphans IV. 209 The 
widows, and the offsprings of the poorer, the indigent clergy. 
1808 Alem. Female Philos. 1. 73 How much do these 
beloved offsprings add to our love and our happiness ! 

e. fg. Of persons in relation to place of birth, 
or origin. 

1695 Tryon Dreams iii. 27 Man.. is an Ahridgment or 
Epitome thereof [the World], or if you please, its Son, or 
Off-Spring. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 1. 685 And there 
Euphrates her soft Off-spring arms. a@1839 Prarep Poems 
(1864) II. 300 Beautiful Athens, we will weep for thee; For 
thee and for thine offspring ! 

2. fig. That which springs from or is produced 
by something ; produce, product ; issue, outcome, 
result; ‘fruit’. a. usually collective. 

1609 Biste (Douay) Lev. xix. 25 The fifth yeare you shal 
eate the fruites, gathering the ofspring, that they bring 
forth. 1666 Boye Orig. Formes & Qual. Wks. 1772 III. 72 
The prolific buds that are the genuine ofspring of the stock. 
1669 Sturmy Mariuer's Mag. Ded., Accept. .this Off-spring 
of some spare Hours. 1725 N. Ropinson 7h. Physick 
209 Whey is the Offspring of Milk, 1826 Kent Coszm, 
(1858) I. 4 The law of nations .. is the offspring of modern 
times. 1856 Froupe //is¢. Eng. (1858) 1. i. 69 The discoveries 
of Newton were the offspring of those of Copernicus. 

+b. with az and P/. in individual sense. Oés. 

1609 Biste (Douay) £ze%. xxxvi. 30, I wil multiplie the 
fruite of the tree, and the offsprings of the filde. 1748 
Hartley Odserv. Man iu. ili. §1. 200 Almost all Kinds of 
Vice are the Excesses and monstrous Offsprings of Natural 
Appetites. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) IV. 44 
Our spirits are the offsprings of his divine spirit. a1814 
Forgery 1. iit. in New Brit. Theatre 1. 465 These dark 
engender’d looks, ..offsprings of detestahle despair. 

+3. A GENERATION (sense 5). Obs. 

a@1300 Cursor M. 11415 (Cott.) Par pai offerd, praid, and 
suank, Thre dais noper ete ne dranc, Pus thoru ilk oxspring 
(Gétt., Trix, ospring, Laud ofspryng] pai did. 1587 GotpiInG 
De Mornay vi. 63 Y° begetting, ingendring and spreading 
foorth of al things from offspring to offspring. 

+4. The fact of springing or descending from 
some ancestor or source; descent, origination, deri- 
vation, origin. Ods. 

c1420 Str A madas (Weher) 48 Y-comen of hye ospryng. 
c1sro Barctay Mirr. Gd. Manners (1570) Dij hb, Eacus.. 
Of whom this saide Pyrrus had his birth and ofspring. 
1gsr T. Witson Logike 10b, These vertues, though their 
ofspryng hee from God, yet tyme maketh theim perfecte in 
the iyes of man. 1644 J. BERKENHEAD Serm. 4 All the 
armies upon earth were to deduce their offspring from that 
one Adam, by generation. 1698 J. Crutt Muscovy 3 The 
.. Duina owes its name and off-spring to a Lake of the 
same Name. 1715 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 1. 283 A great 
inlet into the Biaine of those Deluding Antiquities. 

+b. ¢vansf. kamily, race, stock; ancestry. Ods. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 13598 (Cott.) pe neist men of his oxspring 
Did pai pan be-for bam hring. c1300 Harrow. Hell 20 
And so wes seid to Davyd the kyng, That wes of Christes 
oune ofspryng. ¢1440 Prop, Parv. 372/1 Osprynage. .idene 

uod kynrede. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm, 12h, The 
‘renchmen come of the same ofspringe that we do. 1582 
Sranyuurst vets u. (Arh.) 46, I may not, I wyl not deny 
my Greecian ofspring. 1612 BrEREWwoop Lazy. & Relig. xill- 
117 What if the innumerable people of. .the huge continent 
of America, be also of the same off-spring ? a 

+5. That from which anything springs or origin- 
ates; spring, fountain, source, original. Ods. _ 

1538 Letanp /¢in. V. 64 Wher as the very Hed of Isis ys 
ina great Somer Drought apperith very litle or no water, 
yet is the stream servid with many Ofspringes resorting to 
one Botom. 1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau’s Fr. Chirurg. 22b/1 
Having discovered and denudatgde the Polipum vnto his 
roote or first offspringe and originalle. 1604 Parsons 37¢ 
Pt. Three Convers. Eng. 85 The fountaines or offsprings, 
from whence this diversity hath taken her heginninge. 4 

{| The alleged sense ‘ Propagation, generation , 
repeated in Dicts. from J., appears to be an error, 
J.’s quot. being app. in sense I. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. v. §2 That which cannot hereunto 
[to eternal existence }attain personally, doth seek to continue 
itself another way, that is hy offspring and propagation. 


[Off-square: see Half-sguare in Watr-, In] 


OFFTAKE. 


Offtake ()-fitgik). [f Orr- 3 + Taxe sd.) 

1. The action of taking off; sfec. the taking of 
commodities off the market; purchase of goods. 

1885 Manch, Exam. ro June 4/4 In jacconets. .supply and 
offtake seem to have been brought pretty well into con- 
formity. 1896 MWestm. Gaz. 9 Sept. 2/2 The proportion of 
the total off-take of the Shanghai market supplied by Great 
Britain or her Colonies was 79 per cent. 

2. That which is taken off; a deduction. 

1892 Labour Commission Gtoss., Off-takes, all deductions 
retained from the men’s wages for house-rent, bouse-coal, 
doctor's fees, tool-sharpening, closed lights, etc. 

3. A channel by which, or place whicre, some- 
thing is taken off: spec. a. Adining. A subsidiary 


drainage-level : see quot. 

1875 Ure's Dict. Arts 111. 320 There are subsidiary levels, 
called off-takes or drifts, which discharge the water of a 
mine, not at the mouth of a pit, but.. where, from the form 
of the country, it may be run off level free. 

b. The taking off or flowing out of a branch- 
stream from the main channel of ariver; the place 


of such outflow. 

1888 19/4 Cent. Jan. 44 The third of the Hugli headwaters 
hus its principal offtake from the Ganges again about forty 
miles further down, 

+O'fftract. rare. [irreg., app. f. Orr adv. + 
-tract in abstract, extract. Cf. Ger. abzug.] That 


which isdrawn or taken from somcthingas its source. 

1784 J. Barry in Lect, /aint. 1. (1848) 77 The energies 
of language were easier, more at command, and, as the 
more immediate offtract [frizted offtrack] of thought, 
naturally antecedent to the energies of art. /did. ii. 117 
It is tbe mind of the artist which ts visible in what he does: 
the one must necessarily be an offtract of the other. 

+ Offu'sc, a. Obs.rare—'. [a. F. offesqute (15th 
c. in Godef.), or ad. It. offusco (Florio), L. type 
*offusc-us (not found in ancient L.), f. of/-, ob- \OB- 
1) + fuscus dark.] Dark, dusky: = Opruscovs. 

1849 Lytton Ca.xtons lii (Blackw, Mar. 287) Does it [silence] 
not wrap a man round with as offusc and impervious a fold? 

+ Offu'scant. Obs. [ad. L. offuscdnt-em, pr. 
pple. of offescdre to darken (seenext); orad. corresp. 
F, offzsquant.) One who obfuscatcs or obscures; 
one who opposes enlightenment, an obscurantist. 

1799 W. Taytor in Jfouthly Rev. XXIX. x80 The 
offuscants (as they [the ‘Illuminés*) affected to call the 
teachers of vulgar credulity). 1806 — in Anu, Rev, IV. 722 
They are systematic offuscants; not reasoners, but mystics. 

Offu'scate, pf/.2. Now rare. [ad. 1. offuscat- 
25, pa. pple.: see next.] = OBFUSCATE //. a. 

1603 Hottann Plutarch's Vor. 658 Their eie sight..is 
offuscate and darkened by the great light. @1615 Donne 
Ess. (1651) 104 ‘Whe certainty of the Person or Ilistory is 
therby offuscate. 1840 .Vew Wonthly Mag. LVI\I. 458 His 
offuscate eyes. 

Offu'scate,v. Now rare. [f. L. offuscat-, ppl. 
stem of offuscdre todarktn, f. of-, 0b-(OB- 1 + fuscare 
to darken, frsc-us dark. See also OBFUSCATE.] 

1. = OBFUScATE v. I. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Offuscate, to make black or dark. 
1659 B. Harris Parwal’s [ron Age 236 The exhalations.. 
which offuscate, or darken the Sun. 1693 Evetyn Ve /a 
Quint. Compl, Gard.1. wu. xvi. 45, I should fear those Dwarfs 
might grow so large as to offuscate or shadow the Wali- 
Fruit or Espaliers. 1807 Herscnet in Phil. Trans. XCVIL. 
184 The brilliancy of the nietalline ground on which these 
faint rings are seen, the contrast of which will offuscate their 
feeble appearance. 1816 I. H. Naytor //ist. Germany I, 
uu, xiv. 677 A constellation, by whose transcendent radiance 
all inferior luminaries were offuscated. 

2. = OBFUSCATE J. 2. 

3623 Hart Arraivnm, Ur. Ded. A, Hee was forced to 
yeeld to such conditions as did much offuscate the splendor 
of his former victories. @ 1734 Nortu £xam. nu. v. § 1 
(1740) 315 T'o take all Occasions and Handles that may 
Operate in that Design, and to drop or offuscate all the rest. 
1834-43 Sou1ney Doctor cxlix. (1862) 389 That knowledge 
is .. obliterated or offuscated by its [the soul's] union with 
the body. 184: D'Israeci Amen. Lit. (1867) 358 His 
gaiety and his gravity offuscate one another. 

3. = OBFUSCATE v. 3. 

1632 J. Hayvwarp tr. Biond:’s Eromena 93 She had her 
Spirits so offuscated as..not to know her selfe. 1727 PAilip 
Quart! 24t The Tears..which offuscated his Sight. @ 1734 
Nortu Lives (1826) 1. 336 Some men’s timidity offuscates 
their understandings. 187x M. Coruins Afrg.& Averch. U1, 
ix, 230 Mowbray’s brain. .was somewhat offuscated. 

Hence Offu'scated, Offu'scating pp/. adjs. 

@1659 Osporn J/isc., etc. (1673) 582 Such a perplexed 
knowledge, as renders their understanding .. more offuscated 
and gloomy. 1708 Brit, Apollo No. 33. 2/1 To Inlightentheir 
Offuscated Intellects. 1798 W. Tayi.or in Robberds A/em. 
I, 237 he future offuscating philosophy. 1828 D'Israeut 
Chas. 4,1. iii. 35 These vain and offuscating disputations. 

Offusca‘tion. Now rare. [ad. L. ofuscation-em, 
n. of action trom offiescare (see prec.): cf. F. offirsca- 
tion, also obf- (14th c.).] = OBruscation. 

1soz Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) Ww. xx. 220 To 
knowe offuscacyon of the very knowlege. 1629 Br. HAtt 
Reconciler 16 The wofull and gloomie offuscations of the 
Church. x755 PAil. Trans. XLIX,. 410 The atmosphere . 
had the appearance of clouds and notable offuscation. 1863 
Lytton Ca.xtoniana II. 191 This offuscation of intelligence 
in verse-writers, 

t+ Offusque, v. Obs. rare. [a. F. offusque-r 
(14the. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. 06/-, offuscare to 
darken: sce OrruscaTE and the earlier obfiusgue, 


OsFusk.] trans. To obfuscate, obscure: = ORFUSK. 
Richardson cites Bouinceroxe, but the orig. ed. bas 
obfusques; see OBFUSK v7. 9, quot. @ 1751. 
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Offward (?:fw91d), adv. (s6.) and adj. [f. Orr 
adv, + -WARD.] 

A. adv. Ina direction or position off or away 
from something; spec. (Nazt.) away from the shore. 
Also quasi-sé. in phr. ¢o the offward. 

1600 Asp. Assot Exf. Jonah 567 Then Ionas was so wise, 
to be as far of-ward as possibly he might. 1692 Café. Smith's 
Seaman's Gram. \. xvi. 80 Of-ward, is contrary to the shore; 
as the stern of a Ship lies to the Off-ward, and her head to 
the shoreward. 1778[W. Marsuatt] Winules Agric. 13 May 
1775, he cattle may be eased, by turning offward or to- 
ward, at pleasure. 1794 Rigging & Seamanship IL. 254° 
Offward, from the shore. 1867 Suytu Sailor's Word-bk. 
s.v., The ship heels offward. 

B. aaj. 

+1. Turned or directed off or away; averse. Ods. 

1563 Man Vusculus’ Common-pl. 22 Yo haueany ofwarde 
wiil and turned from God. 1626 Be. ANDREWFS Seri, (1641) 
163 Righteousnesse was not so off-ward before, but she is 
now as forward. 

+2. = Orr C. 2a. Obs. rare. 

1710 Lond, Gaz. No. 4727/4 little white on his offward 
Heel behind. 

Hence +O-ffwardness Oés.,slate of being turned 
away, averseness, aversion. 

1600 Asp. Assot Exp. Fonah 1 His of-wardnesse from 
God and God's favourable inclination ever more to him. 
fbid, 137 Their marvellous of-wardnesse and unwillingness. . 
to the shedding of bloud, 

O ffwards, adv. rare—'. [f. as prec. + -WARDs.] 
= OFFWARD A. 

1692 Capt. Smith's Seaman's Gram. u. xv. 123 For the 
Rack offwards 7 foot. 

Offytorie, obs. corrupt form of OrrEeRToRY. 

+ Of-ga'st pf/. a. obs. by-form of AGast, 
AGHAST; see OF- 2. 

¢ 1305 St. Aenelm 212 in £. E. P. (1862) 53 So sore hi were 
of gaste. 

+ Ofge't, v. Obs. rare. In 3 of-jete(n, -3iten. 
[f. Or- + OF. gzetaz, -g7fan to Get. Cf. OnGET, OE. 
ongiefan to perceive.) ¢/ars. To perceive, discern. 

ec xz0g Lay. 25777 3if pu hine miht of-giten. ¢ 1275 (bid. 
26623 3ef hii of-zete mihte. 

+ Ofgo:,v. Obs. [OF. ofgdn, f. OF-1 + gin to Go. 
For sensc-development, cf. Ger. ekommen to ob- 
tain. For senses 3, 4, sec OF- 3.] 

1. trans. Vo demand, requirc, exact. 

crooo fEreric //om. IL. 340 Ic ofga his blodes gyte at 
dinun handum. ¢ 1175 Lams, Hom. 117 Ic of-ga et be mid 
groman his blod. ; : : 

2. To gain, win, obtain; to obtain by mcrit, to 
deservc, earn. 

crooo /Errric //om. ¥. 118 We sceolon.. mid halgum 
mxgnum done eard ofgan pe we..forluron. crroo O. /:. 
Chron. an. 1098 His broder Rodbert weard his yrfe numa, 
swa swa he hit at bam cynge of-code. a@rzzg ducr. A. 390 
Ich hit wulie heorteliche uorto of-gon bine heorte. 1340 
Ayenb. 13 He ssell come ate day of dome to..yelde to echen 
be pet he heb of-guo ine bise wordle, 1377 Lanct. ?. Pt. L. 
1x. 106 To gu..and agon (J/S. W ofgon) her lyflode. 

3. To go through, permcate. 

1297 R. Grouc, (Rolls) 3173 Vor pe poyson in is slep be 
veines so poru sozte pat it of eode [z.7. ouerwent] al pat 
body and to debe him sone bro3te. 

4. To come up with, overtake. 

c 1300 Beket 52 Me ne mizt hem no3t ofgo. : 

Hence + Ofgo'ing v4/. sé., deserving, earning. 

1340 Ayend. 215 Hare Demere..hani ssel yelde be hare 
ofgoinge. 

+ Otgra'me, v. Obs. rare. [f. OF-24+ GRAMEv.] 
trans, Yo vex, irritate. Known only in pa. pple. 
of-gramed vexed: cf. AGRAMED. 

c1z00 Frin. Coll. //om. 69 Pus here ajene sinnes hem 
shended and hie ben of-gramede wid hem selfen, 

+ Ofgre'de, v. Obs. rare. Pa.t. 4 ofgrad. [f. 
Or-1 + Grebrz.tocry.] trans. To call for, summon. 

13.. A. Adis, 581 (Bodley MS.) The kyng it sei3 and wonder 
had; Alle his maistres he of-grad. 

+ Ofgree't,v. Obs. rure. Pa.t. 4 ofgrett. [app. 
f. Or-4 + Greet v.! 2.] trans. ? To strike off. 

€ 1330 Arth. & Mert. 5946 (Kdlbing) Pe heben hounde, Pat 
ich of hem who so mett Hastiliche pe heued ofgrett. 

+Ofgri‘sen, ff/. a. Obs. rare. 
agrisen, pa.pple. of AGRISE v.: see Or-*,] Terrified. 

e1z00 7rin. Cott. Hom. 135 Ne beo bu zacharie noht 
of-grisen. /bid. 173 Hie.. bed swide of-grisen. 

+ Ofhea‘r,v. Obs. rare. [f. OF-3 + Hear v.] 
trans. To hear ; or ? to overhear. 

a 1300 A. Horn 4 A Payn hit of-herde And hym wel sone 
answarede, . 

+ Ofhea‘t, v. Obs. rare. Pa.pple. in 3 ofhect. 
[f. Or-1 + OL. Avtan to HEAT.) ¢rans. To overcome 
with heat. ; 

¢ 1205 Lay. 9314 He wes swide of-hat (¢ 1275 a-feat] Pat al 
his burne wes bi-swat. 

+ Ofhold, v. Ods. [OE. ofheaktan, f. Or-1+ 
healdan to Won.) trans. To withhold, kecp back. 

1035-50 O. £7. Chron. an. 1035 (MS. C) He..let niman of 
hyre ealle 6a betstan gersuma de heo ofhealdan ne mihte. 
1340 Ayend. 9 Pis heste ous uorbyet to nimene and of-hyealde 
abr manne ping. /did. 46 He ne may na3t ine guode 
manere of-healde bet he wynp. 1393 Lance. ?. 277. C. 11. 238 
Mynstrales and messagers .. with-helde [4/S. / of-helden] 
hym halfe a sere. 

+ Ofhu'ngered, a. Ods. Forms: 1 ofhing- 
rod, 3 of-hungret, (of-fingred), 3-4 of-hongred, 
of-hungred, 4 of-hongret. (Hence AFINGERED, 


[By-form of 


OFREACH. 


q-v.) [OE. ofhkyngred, -od, f. Or-1 + pa. pple. of 
hyngran, -ian to HuNGER.] Afflicted with hunger, 
very hungry, famished. 

¢ r000 /Evrric Yom. I. 204 Eadize beod fa fe sind ofhin- 
grode and oflyste rihtwisnysse. c1z05 Lay, 31804 No nan 
uolc on londe; Pat of-fingred nes sere, a 1225 Ancr. R. 376 
3if bu ert of hungred efter be swete, /éfd. 404 3if pi uo is 
offingred, 3if him uode. crzgo S. Eng. Leg. 1. 420/15 Pulke 
pat weren a-cale and of-hongred. ¢ 1330 Avis & Ail. 1908 
Wel sore of-hungred and cold. 1393 Lance. P. P27. C. xi. 43 
Boe a-fyngred [z. ». of-hongret] and a-furst. 

fice, Oficere, obs. ff. Orrice, OFFICER. 

Oficina (pfisina). ([Sp., ad. L. officina: see 
Orricina.] A factory or ‘works’ in a Spanish- 
speaking country, as in South America or Mexico. 

1889 Daily News 10 Dec. 2/2 The extension of the Nitrate 
Railway Company to the Southern nitrate deposits must 
prove to be of great importance in the future. .It is probable 
that one or two other oficinas might use the line when made. 
1897 West. Gaz. 4 Nov. 8/1 Vhe directors had the oficina 
closed down entirely .. and the works will remain closed 
until there is a reasonable advance in the price of nitrate. 

+Ofken, v.' Obs. rare. [f. OF-2+ KEN v1: 
cf. AKEN v.U] ¢rans. To recognize, descry, perceive, 

¢1275 Lay. 1659 po Goffare fe king pane castel of-kende 
[e 1205 kennede]. 

+ Ofke'n, v.2 Obs. rare. [f. Or-2 + Ken v2: 
cf. AKEN v.2] ¢7ans. To bring forth, give birth to. 

¢1250 Doomsday 42 in O. E. Alisc. 164 Heo schulen iseon 
the lauedi Pat ihesu crist of-kende. 

+ O-flete. Ols. Forms: 1 offéte, -l&te, -léte, 
(ofeléte), 2 ouelete, (3 ouelote), 9 ofif)lete. 
[mod. ad. OE. offvete, -déte wk. fem., ad. eccl. L. 
oblata, sb. use of fem. pa. pple. of offerre to offer ; 
cf, O.Icel. ob/dta, obldt, OIG. obkita (Ger. oblate), 
and see Obey. (If the old word had survived, 
its mod. form would have been ov(e)/et, or owlet.)] 

1. An offering, sacrifice, oblation. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter \. 2x Donne du onfoest onsegdnisse 
rehtwisnisse oflatan. crooo Ags. Ps. xxxix. 6 Noldest bu 
na offrunga and oflata nane. @ 1300 E. £. Psalter ibid., 
Offrand and ouelote wald pou noght se. (188: T. E. BripGetr 
fist. Holy Eucharist \. 167 A pure oflete or oblation.] 

2. A sacramental wafer; a wafer generally. 

cxooo Errric //ow. II. 174 Benedictus..asende ane 
ofeletan, and het inid bere miessian for dam mynecenum. 
¢xo00 Sav. Leechd. WI. 42 Wid weorh man sceal niman 
vii, Lytle oflatan swylce man mid ofrad & writtan pas 
naman on zicre oflatan. cxz00 7rin. Coll. Hom.97 Erest 
it bed ouelete .. and efter .. turned be bred to flcis. [1844 
Lincarp <l uglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) I. vii. 268 The effete or bread 
for the oblation. 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers 1.1i.156 Instead 
of ofletes these [altar] Breads came to be called by the name 
either of ‘ Obley ’, or of ‘singing-bread’, 1884 A. J. Butter 
anc, Copt, Ch. 11. 50 The Greek rubric sanctions the use 
of a napkin or corporal to fan the oflete.} 

+ Offie’,v. Ots. [OF. officgan, f. Or-1 + licgan 
to Liz.) ¢rans. a. To injure by lying; to overlie. 
b. To fatigue with lying. ¢. To lie with. Cf. 
FORLIE, 

¢ 1000 .VModus Impon. Pentt.c. 41 in Thorpe Laws IL 276 
aif hwa on slape his bearn oflicge Qat hit dead wurde. 
¢1z0g Lay. 19300 Ileom biuten twalf cnihtes dawies and 
nihtes ba weoren weri of-laien [¢ 1275 for-leie], a@1250 Owl ¥ 
Wight, 1505 3if thu bi-thenchest hwo hire of-ligge, Thu mizt 
mid wlate the este bugge. 

Of-lofte: see Lort sé. 

+ Oflonged, f//.a. Obs. [OE. offangod, f. Or- 1} 
+ dangod, pa. pple. of angian to Lon, cause long- 
ing.) Seized or overcome with longing. 

crooo AEceric Ao, II. 176 Swidor for dxre sibbe bonne 
for Godes dale weard pa oflangod ungemetlice. ¢1z00 Trix. 
Coll. /lom. 183 Uwu shal ich of-longed wid-ute be libben. 
¢ 1205 Lay. 19034 A‘ fter be ic wes of-longed [¢ 1275 of-langet). 
e275 /’assion of our Lord 14 in O. £. Alise. 37 He wes 
swife of-longed to his fader blysse. 

+ Oflu'st, -list, f//.a. Obs. [OE. oflysted, 
oflyst, f. Or-1 + lyst-ed, pa. pple. of dystan, to delight, 
cause desire, List v.] Possessed with a strong 
desire, affected with longing. 

¢ 888 K. Aitrrep Boeth. xxxv. § 6 Forbam he wees oflyst 
das seldeuban sones. c1000 /Exrric om. 1. 136 Da wes 
des man swide oflyst des Halendes to-cyines. ¢ 1205 Lay. 
30554 Pa wes he wreccheliche of-lust After deores flesce. 

+O-fold, cz. Os. Also 3 ofeald, 4 ofald. 
[Reduced f. *én/fold, OE. dufald: see AFALD ; also 
ONEFOLD.] a. Single. b. Simple. 

exz00 Trin. Coll. [fom. 187 Ofeald oder twifeald is ilch 
man, @ 1300 Cursor JM. 25024 (Git.) ‘Anelepi’ qui es he 
cald and knaun Bot for he es ofald (Co¢¢. anfald] his fader 
aun? 13.. Minor Poems fr. Vernon 1S. x\vi. 278 Now 
knowe I wel pat hit mai be Pat O-fold god Is in pre. ¢1440 
Jacob's Welt 197 Pou woldyst restore hym o-fold, pat is, 
euen in-as-inyche as pou dedyst him harm ! 

Ofor, obs. form of OvER. 

Oforn, variant of efor, obs. form of AFORE. | 

13.. Guy Warw. (A.) 2756 Than seyd pemperour on pis 
maner ‘I’o pe douke Segyn oforn hem per. 

+Ofpine, v. ds. rare. [f. Or-1 + PINE v.] 
trans. To torment. e 

13.. Alinor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxxvii.117 Pau3 he of- 
pyne me in seknesse sore, Hit is for my gode. 

Ofre, obs. form of Orrrr. 
+ Ofrea‘ch,v. Ods. [f. Ov-1+ Reacuv.] frans. 
Woreach, get al H hit of rahte [2.7 hit rahte] 

liana wet se hit of rahte [¢™ r . 
ee aaa Pat lond ischal ofreche, And do mi fader 
wreche. ¢13a0 Sir Benes 867 (MS. A) And sun knizt Beues 


OFREDE. 


so ofrau3te, Pe heued of at pe ferste drau3zte. ¢1350 W77/t 
Palerne 3874 No rink pei mi3zt of-reche recuuered neuer 
after. 1377 Lanet. P. P/. BP. xvin. 6 Of crystes passioun 
and penaunce pe peple pat of-rau3te. 


+Ofrede, v. Obs. rare. [f. Or-1+ RepeEv., to 


connsel.] ¢vazs. ‘lo outdo in counsel, to outwit. 
c€1275 {sce OF RIDE}. 
+ Ofride, v. Obs. [OK. ofrfdan, f. Or-1+ 


ridan to Ripe.] trans. ‘To ride down, overtake 
by riding, overtake. 

got O. FE. Chron., Se cyng het ridan efter, and ne mehte 
hine mon ofridan. ¢ 1000 AELFRic Gex. xiv. 14 Abram efste 
wid das heres op dat he hig ofrad. c1275 Prov. Aclfred 641 
in O. £. Alisc. 136 For pe helder mon me mai of-riden, 
Betere penne of-reden. 

+ Of-run, v. Os. In 1 of-irnan, 3 of-erne, 
of-herne, of-urne. [OE. *ofi?nnan, ofirnan, f. 
Or-1 + *r7nnan, irnan to RuN.J trans. a. Vo 
overtake by running. b, To run away from, flee 
from. 

c888 K. /Etrrep Soeth, xxxix. § 13 Farp he bonne efter 
peere sunnan..op he ofirnp pasunnan hindan. c1000 AELFRic 
Flom. 1. 400 Dzs witezan cnapa, Gyezi..ofarn done dezen 
Naaman. c¢1205 Lay. 13149 Pe abbed an horse leop.. And 
sone gon of-zrne pe eorl Uortigerne. ¢1275 /bid. 18267 Octa 
sende his sonde.. After baie Yresse pat Viher weren of-vrne 


(e 1205 be Voder a:t-urnen]. 
+ Ofsa‘ke, v. Ols. [OE. ofsacan, f. Or-1 + 


Sacan to contend, charge, accuse.] favs. To deny. 

c1000 Laws of AEthelstan c, 4 § 7 in Thorpe, zif hwa 
ofsacan wille, do dt mid eahta and feowertig fulborenra 
pezena. c1305 Christopher 60 in £. E. P. (1862) 61, I ne 
mai hit no3t ofsake..& pat me ruepsore. 13.. Birth Fesus 
785 in Horsimann AZtengl. Leg. (1875) 97 Pat be giwes ne 
of soke it nou3t. 

+Ofsca‘pe,v. Obs. [f.Or-2 +Scapev.; altered 
from AscaPE, Escarr.] zzfv. ‘To escape. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 459 Hii pat mizte ofscapie [z. 77. 
of-scape, askape] bigonne to fle vaste. /r:/. 582 Pou ne ssalt, 
bi hem bat made me, ofskapie so liz3ie. /ézd. 1196 He was 
sori & made gret imone Of hom bat ofscapede. 

+ Ofse-che, v. Obs. [ME. t. Or-1 + sechen 
to SEEK. Cf. ON. ofs@&a to persecute.] 

Ll. fans. To seek after, search for; adsol. to 
make a search; fg. to attack (as a disease); to 
approach or come up to. 

21225 Ancr, R. 232 Pe pet..ofseched wel ut his owune 
feblesce. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 3048 He was sone of so3t. 
€1305 St. Swthin 13 in £. E, P. (1862) 43 He nom wip him 
folc ynou3: and to be gywene gan wende And let ofseche 
oueral. 1340-70 Alisaunder 25 Case fell, bat this Kyng.. 
Was with siknes of-rought. /ééd. 1217 On euery syde bez sea 
of-souhte the walles. ¢1350 IV7¢/7. Paferne 1676 Pat nober 
clerk nor kni3t nor of cuntre cberle Schal passe vnpercey ued 
and pertiliche of-sou3t. 

2. To beseech, entreat. 

1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 8882 Pe king of so3te hire suipbe ynou. 

T Gfsec", v. Obs. [OK. ofséon, f. OF- + séon to 
SEE.] ¢vans. To see, perceive by sight, catch 
sight of, observe. 

c 1000 /ELFrRic Saints’ Lives xxiii. (Seven Sleepers) 545 Da 
ofseah he zenne zeongne man. — Gen. xvi. 7 Da ofseah 
hig Godes engel. c1320 Sir Beues 1288 (MS. A) Vndera 
faire medle tre, Pat sire Beues gan of-see. /d¢d. 1832 Beues 
hire sone of-say. ¢1350 IV://, Palerne 48 Panne of-saw he 
ful sone pat semliche child. ¢ 1380 Six Ferumé. 3739 Wanne 
a cam pe pauylons ne3, be Amyrel wel sone him of-se3, 

+ Ofsend, v. Obs. [UE. ofsendan, f. Or-1+ 
sendan to SEND.) frans. To send for. 

errz1 O. £. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1048 Ofsznd se 
cyng Godwine eorl. ¢1205 Lay. 15748 Heo him radden .. 
pat he of-sende Magan fat wes a selcud mon. 1297 R. 
Grouc. (Rolls) 6478 Seint edwardes moder peruore he of 
sende, Emme quene of engelond, pat heo hider wende. 1362 
Lanct. P. Pd. A. uu. 37 Sir Simonye 1s of-sent to asseale 
pe Chartres. ¢1380 S27 Ferusnd. 1516 Moradas askede for 
wat nede bat pay wern of-sent. 

+ Ofserve,v. Ods. [f. Or-1+4SERvev. (¢1223): 
perh. after OF. deserviv; but the of- has the same 
force as in ofswink.] trans. To deserve, merit; 
to obtain by deserving ; to earn. 

a1225 Aucr. R. 236 So mid rihte ofserueden kempene 
crune. @ 1225 ¥xuliana 34 Pu hauest inoh min freontschipe 
of-seruet. 1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 2699 As he it adde of 
serued, ynou he adde of wo. ¢1315 SHOREHAM 32 Thou 
hest of-»erued dygnelyche The pyne of helle vere. 

Hence + Ofserving vé/. sd., Obs., deserving, 
desert, merit. 

a1240 Lofsong in Cott, [Jom. 215 Pu nowest none mon 
nowicht purh his of-seruunge. 1340 Ayczd. 101 Pise grace 
god ous made fe uader wypoute oure ofseruinge. 

+ Ofse't, 2. Obs. [OLK. ofsett-an, f. Or-1 + 
sett-an to SET.] trans, To beset, oppress. 

c1000 Fudzes iii. 8 in Thwaite /Zep/at., He hig ofsette and 
aeswencte for bearle. c1000 Sax. Leechd. W1. 202 On 
imanezum leahtrum bib ofsett. 1340-70 Alex. & Dind. 987 
We ben of-set wip no sinne for vusely godus. 1340-70 
A lisaunder 308 Dus was pe citie of-sett and sippen so wonne, 

+ Ofsha'me, v. Ods. [OF. ofsceamzan, f. Or-1 

+ sceamian to fcel Siam.) fvans. To put to 
shame. Usually in pa. pple. Of-shamed, put to 
shame, ASHAMED. 

¢ 888 K. Aitrrep Boeth. iii. § 4 zif bu be ofsceamian wilt 
dines zedwolan. cxrooo /Eirric //om. Il. 416 Se dry per 
stod eadmod and ofsceamod. c1200 7rix. Coll. [Jom. 173 
Hie., bied swide of-shaniede of hein. ¢1275 Jasston of our 
Lord 137 in O. F. ATise. 41 Peyh alle of-schomed beo. 1297 
R. Gioue. (Rolls) 7020 Po was pis luper godwine of ssamed 
suibe sore, ¢1315 SHOKIHAM 160 Anon opened thei bothe 
hare ejen..And woxe of-schamed. 
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+ Ofsi't, v. Obs. [OE. ofsitt-an, f. OF-1+4 sitt-an 
toSiv.] ¢rans, Tositupon, occupy, oppress, repress. 

c888 K. /Etruep Boeth, xviii. § 1 Eall bat seo sx hes 
ofseten hefp. cxrooo Fudges v. Anuot. in Vhwaite //effat. 
156 Pe .. mid unrihtwisnisse pa carman ofsittap. ¢1175 
Lamé, Hom, 115 Det is Kinge’s rihtwisnesse Pet he nid 
wohse ne of-sitte ne ermne ne eadine. 

+ Ofslay’, ofsle’, v7. Ods. Forms: see Siay. 
[OL. ofsléan, f. Or-' + sléan (:—slahan) to strike, 
Suay.] évans. To kill off, slay. 

¢ 893 K. AEcFrEn O7vos.1v.i § 5 He ofslog micel dzs folces. 
cgootr. Beda’s [ist. 1. xviii. (xxxiv.] (1890) 92 Deodbald .. 
wes ofslezen mid ealle py weorode pe he lwdde. crooo 
Sax. Leechd. 1. 168 genim bas wyrte pe man sofago minor 
.-nemned..heo pa wyrmas ofslihp. c¢ 1205 Lay. 685 Bi bone 
toppe he hine nom Al swa he hine walde of-slean. /d¢d. 
2559 Per he his broder of-sloh. c1z50 Gen. § x. 4077 
Godes wreche dor haued of-slazen xxiii. Susent of dagen. 
¢ 1320 Sir Beucs 2520 (MS. A) For to bringe pis quene ajen 
And pe, Beues, her of-slen. 

+Ofspri-ng, v. Obs. rare. [f. Or-1 + Sprine 
v.] zttx. To spring, descend. 

1275 Lay. 26418 Belyn and Brenne Of wam we beop of- 
spronge. 

+ Ofstand, v. Obs. rare. [OE. ofstand-an, f. 
Or-1 + standan to STAND.] 

1. zztr. To remain standing, remain, stay. 
ATSYAND v. 1, 2, (Only in OF.) 

cx1000 Sax. Leechd, \1. 194 gif him ofstondep on Innan 
enigu ceald wate. — 

2. zrans. To withstand. Cf. ATSTAND v. 3. 

c1400 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 1309 (MS. B) Pe emperour of 
Rome | at no lond ne my3te ofstonde [z, ». at stonde]. 

+ Ofsting, v. Obs. [OE. ofsting-an, f. OFr-14 
sting-an to STING, pierce.]  fvans. To kill by 
a thrust; to pierce, gore, stab to death. 

¢ 893 K. AftrreD Ovos. 1v. i. § 5 He hiene [pone ylp] on 
pone nafelan ofstang. a 1000 O. &. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 
626 He (Eomer] wolde of-stingan Eadwine cininge, ac he 
ofstang Lillan his degn. c1z0g Lay. 5034 Pat ich for pine 
pinge Mid saxe me of-stinge. /é/d, 10653 Carrais him on 
prong and mid spere him of-stong. 

[f. Or-1 4 


+Ofstrength, v. Obs. rare. 
STRENGTH v.]  ¢vazs. To fortify. 

1z97 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 2968 Ac octa hengistes sone and is 
poer attelaste Of scapede to euerwik and of strenzpede pen 
toun vaste. 

+Ofswink, v. Obs. [f. Or-1 + Swink v,] 
trans. To gain by labour, labour for. 

c1300 Beket q In strong swynche ni3t and dai: to of- 
swynche here Mete stronge. c 1350 Leg. Xood (1871) 26 He 
.. of-swonke is owe mete. a@1g00 Chron. KR. Glouc. 944 
(MS. B) pat we my3te of swynke [4/S, 4 biswinke] oure 
mete, & libbe by oure swynke, 

OFft (pft), adv., adj. Nowarch., poet., and dial.; 
repr. in ordinary use by Orren. Forms: a. 1- 
oft, (4-5 offt, S Sc. aft). B. 2-6 ofte, (3 hofte, 
3-5 offte, 5 owghte). [Comm. Teut.: OL. 
oft = OF ris. ofta, ofte, OS. oft, ofto (MDu. ofte 
rare), OHG. ofto (MHG. ofte, oft, Ger. oft), ON. 
oft, opt (Sw. ofta, Da. ofte); Goth. ufta. In ealy 
ME. off was extended to offe (app. in imitation of 
advbs. in -e), which became 1200-1500 the only 
form in south. and midl., off being confined to north. 
dial, or writers under northern inflnence. In 16the. 
with the mutescence of final ¢, off gradually dis- 
placed offe, which occurs however as a graphic 
var. till ¢1580. See also OFTEN.] 

A. adv. = OFTEN A. 

a. ¢950 Lindisf Gosp. Matt, xvii. 15 Oft fallas in fyr and 
symle in wztre. c1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xiii, 34 Hu oft ic 
wolde pine bearn zegaderian. c1175 Lad, Hom. 109 Ac bas 
twa bing deriad oft pan alden. 21300 Cursor A. 3747 (Cott.) 
He has me don oft vn-resun. 1388 Wycuir &ccé. vi. 1 It is 
oft vsid anentis men. c1400 Destr. Troy 13466 Oft went 
pat wegh to the water syde. 1526 ‘inpaLe 1 Cor. xi. 25 
‘This do as oft as ye drinke il, in the remembraunce off me. 
1535 CovERDALE Fudith v. D, As oft as they were sory. 1551 
Piste 2 Cov. xi, 23 In pryson more plenteously : in death oft 
(Wyctir ofte tymes, ‘Tinp., Cranm., Geneva ofte, Rheims 
often, 1611 oft}. 1576 FLeminc Panopé. Epist. 255 \tcommeth 
to passe, many times and oft. 1611 Bipte 7vans/. Pref 1b, 
.Not only as oft as we speake.. but also as oft as we doe any 
thing. 1717 Lapy M.W. Montacu Let. to Mrs, Hewet 1 Apr., 
Let me hear as oft as you can. 1752 Hume Ess. & Treat. 
(1777) 1. 193 (It] is commonly a painful, oft a fruitless occu- 
pation. 21774 Gotpso. tr. Scarrou's Cont. Romance (1775) 
I. 29 Many’s the time and oft. 1786 Burns Dreamz xi, Yet 
aft a ragged cowte’s been known To mak a noble aiver. 
1806 H. K. Waite /7yn, Much in sorrow, oft in woe, On- 
ward, Christians, onward go! 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle 
Tom's C. xxviii. 260 A strife..suspended oft, but yet re- 
newed again. Afod, Sc. Hae ye been oft there? 

B. c1175 Lamb. Hont.147 Ofte for his sunne [he] swinged 
him mid smele twige. c1z00 Oxmin go16 Forr 3uw burp 
uppo kirrkeflor Beon fundenn offte & lannge. c12z05 Lay. 
3363 For ofte (¢ 1275 hoftej hit ilimpd Pat eft hit him 
of-pinched. crz50 Gen. & Ex. 4144 Ydolatrie..ofte vt-wrogte 
hem sorges dref. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 53 Of pe folc of 
denemarch .. bat ofte wonne engelond. 1340 Ayend. 236 
Hit be-houeb..ofte wesse his herte of kueade lostes. 1362 
Lance. P. P72. A. 1. 16 Pat is Meede pe Mayden..pat hap 
me marred ofte. ¢1386 CHaucer Clerk's T. 170 She wolde 
brynge Wortes or othere herbes tymes ofte (721 softe, lofte; 
so5 AISS.; Petw. & Lansd. oft, soft, loft]. c1440 romp. 
Parv. 231/1 llawntyn, or ofte vsyn. 1442 Rolls of Partt. 
V. 54/2 Upon the peyne of xl. li., to be forfait as ogwhte as 
they do the contrarie, 1470-85 Matory Arthur xvi, xvi, 
Thenne ofte Colgreuaunce cryed vponsyre Bors. 1512 dct 
4 lien. VIT1,c.1§ 4 As ofte and as many tymes as nede 


(Ge 


OFTEN. 


shall require. ¢1582 E. Sxory in Mature (1883) X XVII. 
316 The fyers doe ofte breake forth, 

Comparative: 1 oftor, 2-7 (9 arch. and dial.) 
ofter, (3 -ere, 4 Sc. -yre, § -ir, Sc. -ar), 

¢897 K. JELrRED Gregory's Past. Wi, 435 Hi beob des de 
lator ve hi oftor ymbéeahtiad. c1175 Lamb. Hom. 21 We 
sunegiet..welle ofter bene we scolde. 1297 (see Or Ts1THE], 
€ 1386 Cuaucer Nun's Pr. T. 608 If thou bigyle me any 
ofter than ones. ¢1449 Pecock Kepr. 1. vill. 39 ‘That the 
reders be the more and the oftir remembrid. 1551 ‘l'urNer 
Tlerbal (1568) P iij, I haue not sene it in Englande ofter 
than ones. 1615 LatHam Falconry (1633) 16 The more ofter 
that you doe use her unto them, the quieter she will be. 
1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Of/ter, more frequently. 1856 
Mrs. Brownine Aur. Leigh i. 907 She Jaughed sometimes 
.. But ofter sle was sorrowful. 1868 ATKINSON Cleveland 
Gloss., O/ter, more frequently, oftener. 

Superlative: 1 oftost, -ust, 3-7 -est. ? Obs. 

c950 Lindisf Gosp. Mark v. 4 Fordon oftust mid feotrum 
& mié hracentegum gebunden wes. a 1225 Leg. Kath. 114 
Ah eauer ha hefde on hali writ ehnen oder heorte, oftest ba 
togederes. 1393 Lanct. ?. 74. C. 1v. 439 Vhat he pat seith 
most sothest (w%7. oftest seip sop]. 1480 Caxton Deser. 
Brit. 23 Netheles oftest and longest they were vnder the 
kyngis of Mercia. 1599 Jas. I BagtA. Awpov (1682) 35 
Vertue followeth oftest noble blood. 1671 Mitton P. &. 11. 
228 Rocks whereon greatest men have oftest wreck’d. 

b. At frequent intervals of space. rare. 

1617 Moryson /#ix. 1. 30 Of the villages oft intermixed, 
some are subject to the Margrave..and some to divers 
Bishops. 1634 Sik T. Herpert Trav.g4 Shee is diuided 
and sub-diuided so oft and into so many streames. 

c. Like other advis., usually hyphened to a ppl. 
adj. used attz726., as oft-fold. (In this construction 
still frequent.) Cf. OFTEN A. 3. 

a1586 Sipney Arcadia (1622) 121 Partaker of this oft- 
blinding light. 1671 Mitton Samson 575 Oft-invocated 
deatb. 1715-20 Pore /éiad xin. 495 The oft-heav’d axe. 
1818 Byron C/, far. iw. cxxiii, Reaping the whirlwind 
from the oft-sown winds. 2851 D. JerrotpD St. Giles v. 39 
To thwart an oft-told prophecy. 1858 in /’v0c. Amer. 
Phit. Soc. V1. 318 The attacks of an oft-recurring malady. 
280 Burton Scot Aér. 1. v. 270 An old and oft-repeated 
tale. 

+B. adj. = Orten B. (Chiefly with vdZ. sds.) 

With gerunds and verbal sbs., and so essentially adverbial. 

1387 Tkevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 311 Pis hermyte..was 
blynde far ofte wepynge fat he usede in his beedes. c1450 
tr. De Jutttatioue 1.1. 2 Many felip but litel desire of offte 
heringe of be gospel. 1483 Cath. Angt. 258/2 Ofte, creber, 
Jvrequens, nulmerosus. 1548 Upatt, etc. Arasm. Pan 
Ala+k 74b, Lascribe my safety to myne oft fastynges. a 1568 
Ascuam Scholem. (Arb.) 85 To breede occasion of cfter 
meeting of him and her. 1624 Quartes Div. Poems, Sion's 
Son. xx. 17 Brests, whose beautie reinvites My oft re- 
membrance to her oft deligbts, 1671 Mitton Samson 382 
Warn’d by oft experience. 

C. Comb. Withsbs. denoting time, as + oft-seasons ; 
see also OFTSITHE, -S, OFT-TIME, -S. 

1542 Upate Zrasm. Apoph. 7b, Thou walkest too and 
fro, ofteseasons in maner all y® whole daye. 

Oft, obs. or dial. form of AucHY. OUGHT v. 

1575 Gamm, Gurton ut. iii, Did 1 (olde witch) steal oft 
was thine? 1576 Parad. Dainty Devices, If 1 may of 
wisedome oft define. 1590- [see OuGHT z.]. A ( 

+ Ofta‘ke, v. Obs. For forms and inflexions 
see TAKE v, 

l. [f. Or-3 + Take v.] 


come up with. 

¢ 1205 Lay. 26069 Ardéur wes swiftre And of-toc bene eotend. 
1297 R. Grotc. (Rolls) 1468 He of tok (severat J/SS, ouer 
tok] him at an hauene and slou him rizt bere. 13.. Guy 
IVarw. (A.) 6412 His gode stede he bi-strod And of-tok hem 
wib-oulen abod. a@ 1400 O¢¢ouian 1625 All that they myghte 
witb wepene of-take. : 

b. To overtake or detect (in a fault). 

€1350 Usages of Winchester in Eng. Gilds (1870) 355 Pat 
he ne mowe wipb-segge 3if he is of take oper pan weel. 

2. To take off or away. (In pa. pple.) [Belongs 
to Orr- 1.] 

¢1386 Cuaucer Prioress’ T. 213 Til fro my tonge of taken 
is the greyn. 1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) VII. 201 Lest tbei 
scholde have skornede hym or elles oftaken the rynge awey 
in his absence. ’ ; 

Often (pfn), adv. and adj. Also 4 oftin, 5 
oftyn(e, -on, 6 hoften, 8 Sc. aften. [An ex- 
tended form of Ort. or of its ME. variant offe. In 
Chaucer we find offe before a consonant, often be- 
fore a vowel or /#, as if in imitation of inflexional 
endings in -ez reduced before a consonant to -é; 
but the earliest examples appear to be northern, 
and in them off77z occurs before a cons. The word 
is not common in Standard English till the 16th c. 
The pronunciation ('f,tén), which is not recog- 
nized in the dictionaries, 1s now frequent in_the 
south of England, and is often used in singing.} 

A. adv. 1. Many times; at many times, on 
numerous occasions; frequently. Opposed to 
seldom. 

13.. Cursor MM, 3520 (Gitt.) Esau went for to hunt A day, 
as he was ofiin wont (Co¢t. oft, Trin. ofte]. /did. 7699 
(Gitt.) Pat oftin (Cost. oft, 7». often] chancis sua it bi-fell. 
c1386 Cuaucer C. 7. Pol. 310 That often (v.». oftyn] 
hadde ben at the Parys. c1goo Maunpev. (1839) ix. 1co 
And theerthe and the lond chaungeth often bis colour. ¢1440 
Promp. Parv. 363/1 Oftyne, sepe, multocies, frequenter. 
1509 Fisuer fun. Serm, C'tess Richmond Wks. (1876) 
292 Full often she complayned that [etc]. 1526 Tinuack 
Matt. xxiii. 37 Howeéoften [Wyctir oft, 1388 ofte] wolde I 
have gaddered thy children to gedder. _ 1697 Dameirr 
Voy. 1. 251, Lhave often wonder'd at his Expressions and 


trans. To overtake, 


OFTENE. 


Actions. 1701 De Foe True-born English. tt. 128 Seldom 
contented, often in the wrong. 1709 STEELE 7atler No. 149 
? 7 Let me beg of you to write to me often. 1861 M. 
Pattison Ess. (1889) 1. 34 The crown of England, always at 
strife, and often at open war, with its own barons. 1883 Miss 
Jewssury in .Wrs. Carlyle's Let. 11. 274 The mortifications 
and vexations she felt..were often and often self-made. 

Comparative and Superlative. 

1467 Ordin. Wore. in Eng. Gilds 380 [They] shullen com 
and assemble togeder in euery quarter of the yere, ones or 
oftener and it nede. 1558 Br. Watson Sev. Sacram, xi. 61 
He..that the oftneste and with moste reuerence commeth. 
1660 Bovie Seraph. Love xvi. (1700) 99 He is rather 
welcom’st to God that comes to him oftenest, and stays 
with him longest. @1715 Burnet Own Time (1766) I. 246 
As has happened oftner than once before. 1784 Cowrer 
Task 1. 41% An idol, at whose shrine Who oft’nest sacrifice 
are favour'd least. 1866 Darwin Orig. Sfec. (ed. 4) iv. 104 
These individual flowers.. would he oftenest visited hy 
insects, and would be oftenest crossed. : 

2. In many instances; in cases frequently occurring. 

Here often lies properly outside the statement, referring to 
the frequency of cases in which it can be said; thus quot. 
1807-26 really means ‘it often happens that the disease will 
remain stationary during life’; quot. 1878 ‘it often happens 
that a good character is worth’, etc. 

1386 Cuaucer Afiller's T. 44 Youthe and elde is often 
atdehaat. 1599 Fisner Fun. Sera, Ctess Richmond Wks. 
{1876) 290 Full often suche as come of ryght pore and vn- 
nohle fader and moder, haue grete abletces of nature. 
ax548 Hact Chron., //en. VI] 8 Worldly chaunces .. in 
adversitye often chaunge from evell to good and so to 
bettre. 1652 Cutreprer Eng. Physic. 83 It groweth in moist 
grounds..ofner than in the dry and open fields. 1693 Dry- 
DEN Juvenal x. 8 Whole Houses, of their whole Desires 
possest, Are often Ruin‘d, at theirown Request. 1707 Frrixp 
Peterborow's Cond. Sp. 53 Such effects. .are too often paid 
for hy an after-reckoning. 1807 26 S. Cooper First Lines 
Surg. xv. (ed. 5) 354 The disease wiil often remain stationary 
during life. 1878 Jevons Prin. Pol. Econ. vii. 59 A good 
character is often worth a great deal of money. 1836 Pater 
Appreciations (1890) 137-8 A museum is seldom a cheerful 
place—oftenest induces the feeling that nothing could ever 
bave been young. 

3. Like other advbs., commonly hyphened to 
a ppl. adj. when this is used a/¢rid. (cf. Hicuty). 

1601 Mary Magd. Lamen!. u. xx, This often-heard report. 
1627 Doxxe Serm. xxii. 216 Second or oftener-iterated Mar- 
Tiages. 1766 Brackstone Com. Il. v.70 In the often-cited 
charter of Henry the first. 1859 1. Tavior Logrc in Theol. 
316 That often-recurrent affirmation concerning the purpose 
of the death of Christ. 1877 A. S. Hewitt in Rayinond 
Statist. Mines & Mining 374 At often-recurring intervals. 

B. adj. (The adv. used with gerundial and 
verbal sbs., and at length with other sbs.) Done, 
made, happening, or occurring many times; fre- 
quent. (Very common in 16th and 17thce.; but 
tare after 1688, and now arch.) 

1450-1530 Jlyrr. our Ladye 244 Wad not he hys often 
comfortes: she myghte not hane ahyden the tyme of Itys 

assyon wyth her lyfe. 1526 Tixpace 1 71. v.23 Vsea 
ytell wyne for thy storamakes sake, and thyne often dis- 
eases. 1530 Patscr. 3153/2 Hoften, /reguentat/fi 1558 in 
Strype Ana. Ref (1824) I. 11. iv. 397 There should be no 
often changes in religion. 1573 GG. Harvey Lefter-bk. 
(Camden) 24 Esspecial thanks ia your ernest and often 
letters in mi behalf. 1601 B. Jonson Poetaster wv. ii, Any 
favours, that may worthily make you an often courtier. 
1640 Bp. Reysoips Passions xiti, Liable to an oftner anger. 
a1679 Hossres A fet. ut. iii. (1681) 105 Long, impertinent, 
and often Epithets, 1685 Evetyn S/7's. Godulphin 8 lo my 
often admiration. 1729 Funton in Waller's Wks. Observ. 
19 Her blood is kept pure, hy often alliance with great and 
Princely families. 1831 Cartyce Sart. Xes.1. v, The greatest 
and oftenest laugher. 1896 Howetts /ipressions & Exp. 
210, I knew those leinons .. from often study of them on 
their shelf. 

C. Comé. With nouns denoting time, as + often- 
sithe, +-tide, -while, -s = OFTENTIME, -S. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 289 Boste & deignonse 
pride & ille avisement Mishapnes oftentide. ¢ 1386 CHAUCER 
Ant.'s T. 1019 And thonken hym..often sithe [Hengwrt & 
Cambr, ofte sythe; Corp. & //arl. ofte sipe; Lansid. oft sibe ; 
Petw. mony sith, a1577 Gascoicne Is, (1587) (N.), For 
whom I sighed have so often sithe. 1605 Sy-vesterR Du 
Bartas i. iii. ww. Captains 457 Even a holy Guile Findes 
with thee grace and favour often-while. a@ 1850 Rossetti 
Dante § Circ. 1. (1874) 42, I had oftenwhiles many trouble- 


some hours, 
+Oftene, v. Obs. [f. Or-2 + TENE v.: ef. 


ATENE v.] ¢rans. To irritate. 

@ 1250 Owl & Night. 254 Peos ule luste swibe longe And 
was ofteoned swipe stronge. 1340 Ayers. 66 Panne hit is 
oftyened: he [be born-hog] kest out his eles of his hodye 
arizthalf and alefthalf. 

+Oftenly, adv. Obs. rare. 
“LY 2.] = OFTEN adv, 

1577 St. Aug. Manual (Longman) 86 So much the more 
happily as hee doth it more oftenly, 1578 T. Proctor 
Gorg. Gall. gall. Invent. Oiij, Yet oftenly we wisely heare 
may meate. xs9rx PercivaL. Sp. Dict., Hrequentadamente, 
oftenly. 1751 Lavixcton Enthus. Meth. & Papists Ww. (1754 
35 Most oftenly the whole Discourse is the Devil's. 
_O-ftenness. Now rare. [f. as piec. + -NESS.] 

Che fact or condition of occurring often; frequency. 

4565 Oftennesse [see OrtNess]. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 
vin. §8 Degrees ., there could be none, except perhaps in 
the seeldomnes and oftennes of doing well. 1639 SCLATER 
Worthy Commiun. 49 St. Paul is at his (egaxis) his (often- 
nesse) of which Thomas gives a reason. 1656 Buiount 
Glossagr., Ci rebrity, a multitude, oftenness. 1730-6 Bailey 
(folio’, Crebritude, frequency, oftenness. 

O'ftens, adv. Obs. exc. dial. [f. OFTEN adv. 
with advb. genitive -s (as in whiles, whilst, etc.), 
perh, sometimes felt as a plural.] = Orten adv. 


[f. OFTEN a, + 


89 


1567 Drant Horace, Ep. 1. xix. F vij, How hane your 
tnmultes vyle Full oftens rasde my collor vp, and oftens 
made me smyle. /éfd. u. ii. H v. This thinge I oftens talke 
vpon And oft I thinke of this. 1825 Brockett JV. C. Géoss., 
Oftens, offens, the plural of often. Quite common. 1868 
Atkinson Clevel. Gl., Oftens (pr. off'ns), often, oftentimes. 
1889 Peacock WV. JV. Linc. Gl. 381,1 ofens heird tell o' fairies. 

O-ftentime, a/v. (aaj.) rave. [f. Orren adv. 
+ TIME, as an extended form of OFT-TIME.] =next. 
(In quot. 1876 as adj. Frequent.) 

¢1400 MAUNDEY. (1839) ii. 14, I haue often tyme seen it. 
1450 Sir Beucs (MS. C) 155/3335 3¢ wot alle.. That often 
tyme Saber be hore Hath me greuyd full sore. 1853 TRENCH 
Proverbs ii. 28 Oftentime the proverb in its more popular form 
is so greatly superior to the same in thi» its Latin... dress. 
1876 Mrs. Wuitxey Sights & Jus. 11. xviii. 475 Where 
Cosmo of the Medici had his oftentime hahitation. 

Oftentimes (Pf’nita:mz), a/v. Now only 
arch. or literary. [f. OFTEN adv. + times; an ex- 
tended form of OFftrimEs.] Many times; on 
many occasions, or in many cases; frequently, often. 

€1430 Syr Tryam. Notes6o The kynge..oftentymes dyde 
wepe. 1444 Nolls of Paris. V.117/2 He to forfaite as often 
tymes as he offendith. 1540-1 Exvyot /mmage Govt. 135 b, He 
shalbe oftentymes warned. 1611 Bisre A/ed, x. 11 Offring 
oftentimes [Wycuir, Tixpace, etc. ofte tymes] the saine 
sacrifices. 1774 J. Bryant Vythol. 1. 495 Vhese buildings 
were oftentimes light-houses. 1800 Worpsw. Pet Lamb 62 
This song to myself did 1 oftentimes repcat 1845-6 Trencnt 
fluls. Lect. Ser. ut. it 168 An oftentimes fatal readiness. 
1875 GLapstonr. Glean, (1879) VI. 154. 

+b. Rarely in compar. and superl. oftener times, 
oftenest times, Obs. 

1562 Cooper Answ. Priv. Masse (Parker Soc.) 107 Many 
.. take of this sacrifice once in the whole year, some twice, 
some oftener times. 1592 WyrLeY A rmorie 143 Oftenest 
times when least we do mistrust. 1607 ‘Vorsett Four./, 
Beasts (1658) 450 The female is oftener times taken then the 
male. 

+ Ofthi-nk, v. O65. Forms: 1 ofpynean, 2-3 
-punehe(n (77), -pinehe, 3-4 -pinke, -penke, 4 
-pynke, -thenche, 4 othynke, 5 othenkyn ; 37d 
sing. 1 ofpynep, 2 ofpine p, 3 -thenchep,-thenkth. 
3-4 -thinkep, -pynketh. /a. ¢. 1-2 ofpuhte, 2 
-puchte, -pouhte, 3 -po3te, -pou3te, -tho3jte, 5 
otho3te. See also ATHINK. [O]*. offyncan, 1. 
Or- 1+ Jyzzecan to seem fit, to seem : see THINK v.2] 

1. To seem not good; to displease, vex, grieve. 
Chiefly used fazpersonally, with dative of person, 
and genitive of thing, or ¢hat. 

Beowulf 2033 Maz pas bonne ofbyncan deoden Heado- 
heardna. ¢888 K. ALiterED Boeth. xxxv. § 4 Da sceolde bam 
gigantum ofbyncan bat he hefde hiera rice. ¢ 893 — Oros. 
tu. v. § 4 Him pa ofpyncendum dit his folc swa forslagen 
was. ¢897 Gregory's Past. xxi. 161 Donne him hiera 
[scylda] na ne ofdyncd. ¢ 1000 sExrric //om. 1. 86 Hin 
Gas slapes ofpuhte. ¢1175 Lamb. fom. 53 Penne of- 
punched hit him sare. /drd@. 157 Hom ofbuchte pet pis 
orliche lif hom to longe leste. 1297 R. Grouc. \Rolls) 759 
Hit of pou3zte be luber quene Pat hire fader adde to muche. 
¢ 1300 Beket 1001 Ous hit ofthinketh sore. 

2. impers, ‘Vo cause (one) grief or regret (to have 
done something ; to ‘repent’, 

c1000 Ecebert. Confess. Proem in Thorpe Laws II. 130 
Ofpinceé pe ealles be du to yfele hafst geworht? c¢ 1000 
sELFric Gen. vit. 7 Me of-pinch pet ic hig worhte. ¢ 1000 
fE1 Fuic Gram, xxxili. (Z.) 207 Poenttet, me of pinch. a 1175 
Cott. /1om, 225 Him of-puhte pat he efre mancinn 3esceop. 
a 1200 Moral Ode 164 Gif him her of-'incb his gult. /d7a. 
271 Po be of pouhte sore her here misdeden. ¢ 1205 Lay. 
3364 I-ft hit him of-binched [¢1275 abinche]. 1297 R. Gtouc. 
(Rolls) 1249 Sore of pinkb it me Pat ich abbe vor oure Kinges 
loue iholde ajen be. /4fd. 3409 Sone dawes hom of po3te 
hor prute. ¢1374 CHsuctr Jroydus 1. 987 (1043) Yet me of- 
bynketh [zw 7 mathynketh—m‘obynkeb) pat pis auaunt ine 
a-sterte. 1382 Wrycttr Z-ro. xii. 17 Lest perauenture it 
shoulde othenkyn hym [1388 repente the puple]. — Fer. 
iv. 28 It otho3te not me [1388 repentide not me]. 

b. (with personal subj.) ‘To grieve, be sorry ; 
to repent. 

a@i1225 Ancr. R. 118 Do ase ded pe pellican: of punche hit 
swude sone. c1250 Death 2 in VO. /:. Wise. 168 1-hered of 
one binge that 3e ohen of benche. c¢1325 Spec. Gy Warw. 
539 He ber-after of-pinkep sore And ber-ofcrieb merci and ore. 
1382 Wycutr F£cclus. xxxit. 24 Aftir thi deede thou shalt 
not othynke [1388 repente]. 

Hence + Ofthinking ‘in 3 ofpunchunge) vé/. sé., 
displeasure, vexation, disgust, yrief, sorrow. 

a1225 ducr. R. 200 Pe pridde kundel is Of-punchunge of 
odres god. ¢1230 //ali eid. 7 Ajaines an likinge habben 
twa of bunchunges. 

+ Ofthirst, pf/.a. Obs. [OE. offyrsted, of- 
pyrst, {. Ov- + *fyrsted, pa. pple. of Ayrstan to 
Tuirst.] Earlier form of Arninst, q.v. 

C1000 Judges xv. 18 in Thwaite //eptat., He [Samson] 
wearb ba swipe ofbyrst. ¢x1z00 Trin. Coll, //om. 199 Penne 
hie bed of-purst cumed to sum welle. c12z75 V/ Pains of 
Thell 166 in O. E, Afisc. 151 Sore of-purst and ful hungri. 
1393 Lanct. P. 72. C. x. 85 Bobe a-fyngrede and a-furst 
[A/S. AT of-berst} 

Oftly, adv. rare. [f. Ort adv. + -Ly 2, after 
other advbs, in -4y; cf. OFTENLY.] Often. 

1592 Wvrtey Armorie. Ld. Chandos 62 Oftlie returning 
vnto freends, I told, That 1 had seene of noblenes the 
flower. 1844 Mrs. Browninc Catarina toCamoens xii, Will 
you oftly Murmur softly. 

Oftner, Oftnest, obs. comp. and sup. of OFTEN. 


O-ftness. Oés. or arch. Also 6-7 oftenes, 
-ness(e. [f. OFT aaj. +-xess. The spelling 
ofteness unites this with offenness.] = OFTENNESS. 


OFT-TIMES. 


1545 E.vot Dict., Crebritas, oftnes [1548-52 oftenesse, 1565 
oftennesse}]. 1572 J. Jones Sathes of Bath ut. 25h, Great- 
nesse of pulse, swiftnes and oftenes of the same. 1597 
Hooxer Eccl. Pol. v. \xxii. § 4 Not the ofines [1617 ofte- 
nesse] of theer fasting, but their hypocrisie therein was 
blamed. 1642 Rocers Naaman 428 So .. oftnesse com- 


prehends seldomenesse. 
t+ Oftrea-d, v. Obs. rare. [OE. oftredar, f. 
To tread or 


OF- + Zredan to TREAD.}] fraus. 
trample down; to injure or destroy by treading, 

¢893 K. AELFreED Oros. vi. iv. §4 Dar weron xxxM. of- 
slagen and xt dxm geate oftreden. c1000 iFric Saints’ 
Lives xvii. (Serm. Bk. Nings) 347 Da hors hi [Gezabel] 
oftredan huxlice under fotum, ¢1z00 Ormix 11650 Forrpi 
birrp uss allre firrst Offtredenn gluterrnesse, 

Oft-seasons: see Orr C, 

+ O-ftsi:the, adv. Obs. Forms: 3 oftesiden, 
3-4 ofte sipe, etc.: see Orr and SITHE: also 4 
ofte-syde, of-sith, of-sipe. [In early ME. ofte- 
siden :—OE, *oftsidou :—*oftsidum dat. pl., corresp. 
to ON. oftstnnun many times, oft-times (cf. 
OE. o oftsidas on many occasions, oft-times); 
f. Orr + sidum dat. pl. of s/d time: see SITHE. 
By normal phonetic processes ofte-siden became 
oftesife, oftstBe, oftstth, in which the original pl. 
form was lost, but app. reinstated in the later off- 
sithes: see next, and oftensithe in OFTEN C.] =next. 

@1225 Ancr. R. 418 Of swuche witunge is i-kumen muchel 
viel oftesiden. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 5337 Ofte sipe [A7S. 
rin, Coll. ofte seppe, ATS. Digby (¢ 1425) ofte tymes] aboue 
he was, and hinebe ofter [z. x. oftere] mo, @1300 Cursor J/. 
12534 (Cott) And of-sith [F. oft-sibe, GatZ. ofte-syde, 777m. 
ofte] walawat! he said. ¢1305 Oxford Student 17 in E. F. 
?. (1862) 40 Pe3 pis child were sung, of bis deol ofte sibe hit 
bozte, 1340 HaMmpoce /’r. Conse. 7460-1 Als oft-sythe als pai 
here newed pair syn, Als oftastti bair payn salle new bare 
bigyn, ¢1380 Wycur Se/. Wks. 111. 37. Ese and welbe 
drawip men oftsib to synne. ¢1448 Hoccteve Balade Dk. 
York 51 If pat I .. my colours sette ofte sythe awry. 

+ O-ftsi:thes, a/v. Ols. Forms: 4 oft sipes, 
(-is, -s), 4-5 ofte sipes, etc., 4-5 oftsithes, etc. 
Also B. 4 oftsyis(s, oftsiss, -syse, -sise, 4-5-Syss. 
[app. orig. a northern form (but also Kentish in 
dyenb,) corresp. to southern offesife: see prec. 
The -s was prob. a plural ending, taking the place 
of the lost dat. pl. -ev in ofte sidew (cf. OE. on 
oftsidas on many occasions, oft-times) ; less prob. 
the adverbial genitive -s, or repr. the -zs of ON. 
optsinnts oft-times.] (Oftentimes, often. 

a 1300 Cursor J. 7703 (Cott.) Oftsithes [Hair oft sibe, 
Gott, oft sith, Trin. ofte] moght he him hatan. /é/d. 16813. 
1340 Ayend. 249-50 To ane riche manne hit were oftezipes 
to lite. 1340 Hampote Pr. Consc. 3496 Ofte sythes of be 
day men falles In syns, pat clerkes veniel calles, ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer C. 7. Prol. 485 Swich he was y-preued ofte sithes 
[rte tithes. c1g10 Love Bonavent. Mirr. xxii. (Pynson) 
Gjb, He.. came to mete as he was wonte to do oft sythes. 
e491 Chast. Goddcs Chyhdé. 18 Some haue had oftsithes 
swete sauours two dayes or thre togider. 

8. 13.. Cursor Al, 27580 (Cott) We may se bitide and of- 
sise [/a/rf of sipe] Pe standand fall, the falland rise. ¢1375 
Se. Leg. Saints avin. (Egipcrane) 1121 Of kneis thankand 
god oft-syse. 1450 Hott.anv //owlat 274 Thus argewe thai 
ernistly wounder oftsyss, ¢1500 Lancelot 2394 Shit he was 
pure, he prewit wel oft-syss. @1568 in Bannatyne ATS. 
(1878) 780 6 Oft syiss he sicht, and said, Allace. 

O-ft-ti:me, adv. (adj.) Obs. or arch. Forms: 
see Ort and Timk; also 5-6 oftyme. [f. Ori adv. 
+ TIME, substituted for off-st¢he: as in other 
phrases.} =next. In quot. 1896 as adj.: Fre- 
quent, that has often been: cf. sometime. 

1414 Brameton /eutt. Ps. (Percy Soc.) 23 Thow3 I do ofte 
tyme amys. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Hj, Oftyme hit 
displeaseth god. 1514 Barcray Cyt. & Uplondyshm., (Percy 
Soc.) 2 To se the cyte oftyme whyle he was ladde. 1567 
Satir, Poems Reform. v. 147 For men oftyme of meinest 
sort, .. Hes geuin gnde counsall to the wyse. 1896 Daily 
Vews 12 Sept. 5/1 The oft-time Premier of the Colony. 

Oft-times, ofttimes (('ft;ta1-mz), adv. Now 
arch. and poet. Also 4-5 oft times, 4-6 ofte 
times; (5-6 oftymes, oftimes, 6 Sc. aftymes). 
[f as prec.: the -s is prob. the plural ending, ¢zmes 
being substituted for s7thes, as in fele times (Lang- 
land) for /eolest#es, many times.] = OFTENTIMES. 

1382 Wycur A/att. xvii.15 For why oft tymys (v. 7 oft 
time, 1388 ofte tymes, Tinpace oft tymes, 1551 ofte times, 
Rheims often, 1611 cft times] he fallith in to the fijr, and 
oft tymys [1624 ¢. vv. oft, 1551 ofte, Rhetms often] in to 
water. 1413 Pilger, Sowle u. |x. (1859) 57 Ful oftymes thou 
hast excyted me to synne. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 6 Than is he ofttyimes moost nye the state of misery. 
1567 Marirt Gr, Forest 30b, That which is holsome and 
good for one kind, oftetimes is hurtfull for another, 1588 
A. Kise wr. Canisius’ Catech.15b, Aftymes to cal on the 
sueit name of lesus. 1662 STiLixGri. Orig. Sacr. 1.1. § 19 
Prodigies, which oft-times presage revolutions in states. 
tor J. LAw Counc, Trade (1751) 59 They are ofttimes directly 
Opposite to one another. 1814 Cary Dante, Paradise xxu. 
104, I oft-times wail my sins. 1869 Freeman Morn: Cong. 
I1I. xiii. 238 Ofttimes he laced and ofttinies he unlaced 
his mantle. S 

+ Ofwarke, v. Obs. rare. [f. Or-2 + WAKE 7: 
app. erron. extension of a-wake.] intr. To awake. 

61330 Arth. § Merl. (Kélbing) 3800 He ofwoke & had 
wonder; His sweuen le teld his feren hard. 

[f. Or-1+ 


+ Ofwa'lked, fa. pple. Obs. rare. : 
walked, pa. pple. of WALK 2] Exhausted with 


walking. 


OGART. 


1377 Lanct. P. Pd, B. xin. 204 Whan bow art wery for- 
walked [JZS. IV of-walked]. 

OG, O.G., contracted form of OGEE, 

Ogain(e, Ogaines, etc., obs. ff. AGAIN, AGAINST, 

Ogam, Ogamie, var. OGHAM, OGHAMIC. 

+O-gart. Sc. Obs. [Another form of onxgart, 
ANGARD sé., q. v.] Arrogance, presumption. 

[ex325 Metr. (foi, 49 Her may ye alle ensampel tak, 
Ongart and rosing to forsak.) ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxx. 
(Theodera) 215 Na ogart na pryd 1s be with-in. /é¢d. xl. 
(Ninian) 1334 Alace! for myn ogart I haf tynt grace! 
¢1470 Henry HWadlace x. 155 For thi ogart othir thow sall 
de, Or in presoun byd. 

Ogdoad (p'gdod). Also 7 ogdoade. fad. 
late L. ogdoas, ogdoad-em, a. Gr. dydods, éy5oada, 
f. stem of d«rw eight, Gydoos eighth.}] a. The 
number eight. b. A group, set, or series of eight; 
spec. in Gnosticism, a group of eight divine beings 
or xons; also, the heavenly region. 

1621 Bp. Mountacu Diatriéeg 258 Their Ogdoades, Duo- 
decads, Triacontads, Pleromaes, Bythos, Siges, and all the 
fEones, blasphemous speculations. 1660 Srantey f/ist, 
Philos. 1x. (1701) 383/2 ‘The Ogdoad, they said was the first 
Cube, and the only number evenly even under ten. 1803 
G. S. Faser Cabiri I. 195 note, The arkite ogdoad, or the 
eight Cabiric gods of Egypt. 1833 Cruse -usedius v. xix. 
203 Irenaeus also wrote the treatise on the Ogdoad, or the 
number eight. 1882-3 Scuarr Exncycl. Relig. Knowl. II. 
879 Mind, Word, Intelligence, Wisdom, Power, Justice, 
Peace,—which with tbe Father, constitute the great Ogdoad, 
the type of the lower spheres. 1889 Farrar Lives Fathers 
I. iii. 112 xofe, All things sprang from ‘depth’ (‘ Bythos’, 
the unutterable) and silence (‘Sige’), the immediate parents 
of ‘Mind’ and ‘Truth’, the ‘ Word’ and ‘ Life’, ‘Man’, and 
the ‘Church’. These formed the Ogdoad and represent 
the Supreme Being absolutely and relatively. 

| Ogdoas (p-gdoés). rare. [Gr.] = prec. 

1647 H. More Soug of Soul 1. 1. xv, Upon this universall 
Ogdoas Is founded every particularment. 

+ O-gdoastich. (és. Also 7 -ick, -ique, and 
in quasi-Gr. form -icon. [A by-form of Ocra- 
STICH, after Gr. dydods: see OcDoAD.] A poem 
or stanza of eight lines; = OcTasTIcu. 

1612 SELDEN //lustr. Drayton's Poly-olb. i. 19 Wis request 
to Diana, in an hexastick, and her answer in an ogdoastick.. 
are in the British story. 1631 WeEvER Anc. Fun. J/on.673, 
I haue read this Ogdoasticon following. 1642 Howe. Jor. 
Trav. (Arb.) 54 {t will not be much out of the byas, to insert 
(in this Ogdoastique) a few verses of the Latine which was 
spoken in that age, 


Ogee (61,d27 , du'dz7), Also 5 p/. oggez. Some- 
times written OG or O.G. [app. worn down from 
F, ogtve, OGIVE, with which it is identified by 
Cotgrave and others in 17th c.: see sense 1 and 
OcivE. The use of ogee as the name of a moulding 
and curve is exclusively English, and the history 
of this is not clear; but it seems possible that the 
“ogee moulding’ was so called by workmen as 
being the usual moulding employed in ogives or 
groin-ribs, in which it is a development of the roll- 
and-fillet (see Paley, Gothic Alouldings (ed. 1863), 


331,35) 48; 52)-] 

+1. = OGIVE 1. Ods. 

1428-9 King’s Hall Acc. in Willis & Clark Camébridge 
(1886) II. 445 uote, Item pro ij peciis {of stone] pro armis 
Regis viijs. Item pro iiij ped’ de Oggez viijd@. [App. 
worked stones from Burwell and Hynton.] 1611 Cotcr., 
Ogive, an Ogiue, or Ogee in Architecture. 

2. Arch. and Joinery. A moulding consisting 
of a continuous double curve, convex above and 
concave below; a cyma reversa. 

In cross-section, its outline is a sort of S shape when the 
moulding (with reference to the solid on which it is worked) 
is towards the observer’s left hand, and like this reversed 
when towards his right. If the S outline is towards his right, 
or the reversed shape towards his left, the moulding is termed 
a back-ogee, acyma, or acyma recta. An inverted back-ogee 
(frequently used as a base-moulding to a wall or plinth), and 
an inverted ogee, are such mouldings respectively turned up- 
side down, The double-curved fall of a piano is a familiar 
example of the inverted ogee. The term ogee is sometimes 
applied to all the above curves indiscriminately. 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 267 Scima recta, or Ogee. 
1703 T. N. City & C. Purchaser 1 An O.G. with a Fillet 
over it. J/éid. 95 An O.G. is a Moulding, somewhat 
resembling an S. 1797 Encycl. Brit.(ed. 3) 11. 234/2 There 
are eight regular mouldings in ornamenting columns. .cyma, 
talon, or ogee. 1847 SMEATON Builder's Alan. 251 Ogee, a 
moulding, consisting of a portion of two circles turned in 
contrary directions, so that it is partly concave and partly 
convex. 1858 Skyring's Builders’ Prices (ed. 48) 59 Beaded 
capping..with OG under, 1862 Rickman Goth, Archit. 15 
The ogee, which has the round uppermost and over-hanging, 
1879 Sin G. Scott Lect. Archit. 1. 152 The upper torus 
was often converted into a kind of ogee. 

b. Any curve or line having this form. 

1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. 1. x. § 17 This double curve is 
called the Ogee; it is the profile of many German leaden 
roofs, of many Turkish domes. 1875 Fortnum Majolica 
vili. 6g The dishes of this variety usually have the outer 
edge shaped in alternating ogee. 

e. Short fot ogee arch, canopy, plane: see 3a, b. 

1677 Moxon Afech. Exerc. (1703) 73 Planes in use amongst 
Joyners, called Molding-planes; as..the Ogee. 1855 STREET 
Brick & Maré, (1874) 211 Vhe window-head is of that 
earliest form of ogee, a circle just turned up to a point in 
the centre. 1862 Rickman Goth. Archit. 263 Vhe second 
canopy is the ogee, which runs about half up the dripstone, 
and then is turned the contrary way, and is fished in 
a straight line running up into a finial. 
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3. attrib. a, Consisting of an ogee or a series of 
ogees; having the outline of an ogee; as, ogee 
character, curvature, curve, shape ; ogee front, the 
fall of a pianoforte shaped in an ogee curve; ogee 
head, -top, a roof or covering, the upper part of 
an opening, when shaped like an ogee; ogee 


member, the outline of an ogee as an element of | 


form; ogee mould, a templet for running an ogee 
moulding in plaster, etc.; ogee moulding = 
OGEE 2; ogee plane, a joiner’s moulding-plane 
with an ogee sole. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury it. 396/2 An other sort of Mould 
by which a cornice is run about a Room or Mantle-trees of 
Chimneys. .is termed an O.G. Mould. 1753 Hocartu Axa. 
Beauty ix. 48 The variety introduced by the ogee member, 
which Is entirely composed of waving lines, 1815 R. Wornum 
Price-list, Harmonic {piano-forte]..O.G. front do. in rose 
wood. 1823 P. Nicno.son Pract, Butld. 162 A moulding of 
the ogee kind, called a Cyma-reversa. 1836 Loupon £ucycl. 
Cottage Archit. 1129 Ogee moulding, called also cyma 
reversa. 1849 FREEMAN Archit. 226 A circular tower.. 
crowned with an ogee cupola. 1851 Ruskin Stones len. 1. 
x. § 18 The varieties of the ogee curve are infinite. 1862 Rick- 
MAN Goth. Archit. 291 Triangular canopies. .some with ogee 
heads. /éid. 357 Canopies..are generally of the ogee char- 
acter. /did. 385 Octagonal towers,..with buttresses, pinna- 
cles, and an ogee top. 1864 Boutett Her. fist, & Pop. 
318 The arches having an ogee curvature. 1875 KwicuT 
Dict. Mech. 1. 1547/1 Ogee-plane, a_joiner's plane for 
working ogee-mouldings, 1892 W. B. Scorr Autobiog. 1. 
i. 10 It was framed by immense ogee stone lintels and 
architrave, 

b. Ogee arch, an arch formed by the union of 
two contrasted ogees meeting at its apex. Similarly 
ogee doorway, ogee window, etc., a doorway, 
etc. having the form of an ogee arch. 

1816 RickMan in J. Smith Pavorama Sc.& Artl.132 The 
ogee or contrasted arch, has four centres ; two in or near the 
span, and two above it, and reversed. 1834 Gentl. Alag. 
CIV. 95 The beautiful ogee doorway. 1851 Ruskin Stones 
Ven. 1, xi § 14 But if the arch be of any bizarre form, 
especially ogee, the joints must be in particular places, and 
the masonry simple, or it will not be thoroughly good and 
secure; and the fine schools of the ogee arch have only 
arisen in countries where it was the custom to build arches 
of few pieces. : 

Comb., as ogee-headed adj. 

1851 Turner Dom. Archit. 1. vi. 218 This [window] is 
ogee headed. : : 

Hence Ogee'd, ogee’d a., furnished with an ogee 
or ogees; having the form of an ogee. 

1851 Ruskin Sfowes Ven, 1. xi. § 2 The form of the arch.. 
may be rounded, or lozenged, or ogee'd, or anything else. 
1880 A rchzol, Cant. XIII. 460 A piscina, in the south wall 
of the aisle, has an ogeed, five-foiled arch. 1882 /éd. XIV. 
364 On the exterior the labels are ogeed. 

Ogel, oggel a., ugly, horrible: see OUGLE a. 

+Ogganni‘tion. Cés.rare—'. [n. of action f. 
L. oggannire, f. ob- (OB- 1b) + gannire to snarl. 
Cf. OBGANIATE.] Snarling, growling, grumbling. 

1625 Br. Mountacu AZs. Czsar 288 Nor will I abstaine, 
notwithstanding your oggannition, to follow the steps and 
practice of Antiquity. 

+ Orggle, v. Obs. rare. In 5 ogyl. [app. for 
*ugcle, freq. or dim. of Uc, UccE v., to shudder. 
Cf. ogel, oggel, OUGLE a.]_ intr. To shudder or 
quiver for fear. 

¢ 1450 Cov. .Vyst, xli. \Shaks. Soc.) 395 Myn herte gynnyth 
ogyl and quake for fer. 

Ogglesome, variant of UGGLESOME, horrible. 

Ogh, variant of OcH zzz. 


1582 STANYHURST /Zneis iw. (Arb.) 116 God Iuppiter, ogh 
lord: Quod she, shal hee scape thus? 


Ogh, 03, obs. forms of OwE v. 

Ogh, for Zogh, obs. form of HEucH. 

Ogham, ogam (rgim). Also ogum, oghum. 
(a. OIr. ogame, ogem (gen. oguim), mod. Ir. ogham, 
pl. -zezw, Gaelic oghwm, a name traditionally con- 
nected with a mythical inventor called in Irish 
legends Ogma, said to have invented the Ogam ‘to 
provide signs for secret speech only known to the 
learned’. Cf. "O-ypsos, the name according to 
Lucian of a Gaulish deity, who seems to have pre- 
sided over language or eloquence. RhYs takes the 
word as possibly connected with Gr. éypos straight 
line, row, furrow, Skr. aya course, road.] 

1. An alphabet of twenty characters used by the 
ancient British and Irish; the system of writing, 
or an inscription written, in such characters; also 
one of the characters themselves. 

The characters consist each of a thin line or stroke, or a 
group of from two to five such parallel strokes, arranged 
along either side of, or drawn across, a continuous medial or 
guiding line. ‘Thus 4, 4, ww, /), s, 2, are represented by 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5 strokes under the line; x (4), d, 4, c, g by the 
same above the line; 7, g, y, z,7, by long strokes crossing 
obliquely, thus /; @, 0, «, €, 2 by short strokes crossing at 
right angles. In inscriptions, the edge of a squared stone 
usually serves as the continuous base line. 

1677 O’MoLtoy Grammatica 133 Obscurum loquendi mo- 
dum, vulgo egham, Antiquarijs Hibernia satis notum. .. 
Alia adhuc vtebantur methodo in scribendo preter abbreuia- 
tiones, quam insuper vocabant eg/ami, peritioribus tantum- 
modo familiare. 1729 T. Innes Crit. &ss. Auc. Inhab, 
North. Parts Brit. 11. 445 That the first author .. was 
Fenius-Farsaidh, who composed .. the alphabets of the 
Hebrews, Greeks and Latins; the Bethluisnion, and the 
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OGIVE. 


Ogum. /éid. 451 Warzus..tells us, that the Ogum did not 
contain the Irish vulgar character, but a hidden way of 
writing. 1794 SULLIVAN View Nat. V. 77. The Ogham was 
the sacred character of the Druids, 1845 O'Donovan Gram. 
lrish Lang. Introd. 1851 D. Witson Prehk. Ann. (1863) II. 
1v. ii. 212 The Newton Stone oghams have hitherto baffled 
all attempis at interpretation. 1877 RuYs Lect. Welsh 
Phitlol. v1. 272 Monuments in Ogam are known only in the 
British Isles, /&cd. 273 ‘The continuous line merely repre- 
sents the edge or ridge of the stones on which the Ogains 
are written. 

2. An obscure mode of speaking used by the 
ancient Irish, 

1627 ConNELL MaGeocurcan tr. Annals of Clonmacnoise 
(in O'Donovan), a. p. 1328. Morish O’Gibelan,..an excellent 
poet in Irish, an eloquent and exact speaker of the speech, 
which in Irish is called Ogham. 1677 {see 1]. 

3. attrib., as ogham alphabet, inscription, stone, 

1784 T. AstLte Orig. Writing vi. 180 King Charles I 
corresponded with the Earl of Glamorgan when in Ireland, 
in the Ogham cipher. 1814 Scotr Haz. xxviii, Detecting 
the Oggam character.. upon the key-stones of a vault. 1827 
G. Hiccins Celtic Druids 21 ‘Vhese were the Ogham-beith, 
the Ogham-coll, and the Ogham-craoth, which means Ogum.- 
branches. 1861 O'Curry Lect. A/S. Alaterials 464 Monu- 
mental stores with Oghuiéw characters and words. 18.. 
Winttey Stokes in Rhys Lect. Welsh Philol. (1877) 272 
Genuine Ogham Inscriptions exist both in Ireland and Wales 
which present grammatical forms agreeing with those of the 
Gaulish linguistic monuments. 

Oghamic, ogamic (g:gamik, og«mik), a. 
[f. prec. + -Ic: ct. OGmic.] Of or pertaining to 
ogham; consisting of oghams. 

1876 Suttivan in £ncycl. Brit. V. 306/1 In..the Book of 
Ballymote, compiled near the close of the 14th century, the 
different styles of Ogamic writing and the value of the 
letters are explained. 1887 A thenwum 6 Aug. 187/2 Material 
for Oghamic study. 

Oghen, oj3en: seeOwrv. Oghne, obs. f Own. 

Oght, -e, 03t, obs. forms of AucHT, OUGHT. 

Ogival (oudgai-val, du-dzival), a. (sd.).  [f. next 
+ -AL, ot a. F. ogival (in J. Michelet 1835).] 

a. Having the form or outline of an ogive 
or pointed (‘ Gothic’) arch. 

1841 Blackw. Afag. XLIX. 150 (tr. Michelet Hist. France 
11. 666) In ihe ogival triangle, in the ogive, two lines are bent. 
1868 Atheneuin 25 July 112/3 They..show..how a flat- 
headed shot must penetrate an inclined plate better than a 
shot with an ogival head. 1871 Hartwic Subterr. World 
xxiii. 269 Its roof is supported by an ogival vault or an arch. 
1875 MWond. Phys. World 1. 1, 88 Black lines forming 
parabolic or ogival curves. 1888 77#es (weekly ed.) 30 Mar, 
8/3 [The ship has] ogival ends like the bead of a Palliser 
projectile. 1900 Brit. Med. Jrul. 12 May 1156 With regard 
to the head of the bullet, the..type which offers. .least re- 
sistance is that known as ogival, which ineans that the curve 
is .. part of the circle, the radius of which is equal to two 
diameters of the base of the bullet. 

b. Characterized by ogives or pointed arches. 

1855 tr. Labarte’s Handbk. Arts Mid. Ages v. 235 The 
style of ogival architecture. 1882 E. O'Donovan .Verv Oasts 
I. xxv. 420 The peculiar ogival forms of Persian and Sara- 
cenic architecture. 1891 ad/ Mad? G.10 Dec. 6/1 The rise 
and growth of the Ogival—or Gothic—style. ; 

c. Comb., as ogival-cylindrical, -headed adjs. 

1868 Rep. A/unit. War 126 A solid steel shot. having 
either a cylindrical or ogival-cylindrical shape. /did. 263 
The ogival-headed shot..does not rack like spherical shot. 

B. sé. An ogival head of a shot. 

1894 Times 2 Aug. 3/6 Its ogival and point had been fused 
.-as had been the case with the first shot. P 

Ogive (du-dgzaiv, ovdgai'v). Arch. [a. ¥. ogive 
(1468 in Godef. Compl.), formerly alsoageve (1325), 
orgive (1399), augive (1459), ostve, oiszve (1462-3), 
ogive (1503); of uncertain origin; it has been 
conjecturally referred to F. azge trough; to It., Sp., 
Pg. auge ‘the highest point of any planet ’ (Florio), 


culmination, highest point, ad. Arab. 3! auj 


(prop. a term of Astrology or Astronomy); and to 
L. augere to increase, augment (Littré).] 

1. The diagonal groin or rib of a vault, two of 
which cross each other at the centre. 

1611 Cotcr., Branches d’augives, branches ogiued ; or, 
limmes with ogiues. [See also OGEE 1.) 1727-41 CHAMBERS 
Cyct., Ogives, arches or branches of a Gothic vault, which, 
in lieu of being circular, pass diagonally from one angle to 
another... The middle, where the ogives cut or cross each 
other, is called the key, which is sometimes carved in form 
of a rose, or a cul de lampe. 1842 Gwitt Encycl. Arch. 
(1876) 232 Ogive .. designated originally a diagonal band in 
groined vaulting formed by the intersection either of barrel 
vaults or of keel vaults, to both of which the terms wore en 
crotsée d ogives, or votte d'ogives, were applicable. 1896 
VizeTELty ir. Zola’s Rowe 361 {Referring to the church of 
Santa Maria sopra Minerva] The clustering columns cased 
in stucco imitating marble, the ogives which dared not soar, 
the rounded vaults condemned to the heavy majesty of the 
dome style. 

+2. (See quots.) Ods. 

(This explanation seemsdue to Cotgrave (who app. misunder- 
stood the Fr. word, as no such sense appears in French 
dictionaries or authors). Blount who copied Cotgrave, and 
Phillips who plagiarized Blount, alsoidentify Ogive with Ogee.) 

{1611 Corcr, Augive, an ogiue; a wreath, circlet, round 
band, in Architecture.) 1656 Biount Glossogr., Ogive or 
Ogee (Fr. Augive or Ogive), a wreath, circlet or round band 
in Architecture. 1658 in Pxittips. 

+3. An ogee moulding. Ods. 

1703 T. N. City and C. Purchaser 214 O.G., Ogee, or 
Ogive, a sort of Mouldiag in Architecture. 1706 Puuttirs, 
Ogive, or Ogee,..a Member of a Moulding which consists of 
a Round and a Hollow. 


OGLE. 
4. A pointed (=‘ Gothic’) arch. 


(Apparently so called from the shape of the spaces between 
the ogives or ribs of avault. ‘As equivalent toa pointed 
arch, ogve ismerely the popular confirniation ofan error com- 
mitted by the ignorance of some writers in the present [rgth] 
century’, Gwilt Encycl. Arch, (1842-76) 233.) 

1841 Blackw. Mag. XLIX. 150 [see Ocivata.}.  /bid. (tr. 
Michelet), The common aspiration of lines .. which is the 
mystery of the ogive, is frequent in India and Persia, 1851 
Ruskin Stones Ven. 1.1. § 33 It will be... difficult todistinguish 
the Arabian ogives from those .. huilt under .. Gothic in- 
fluence. 1893 Fund's Stand. Dict., Ogive, ..2 pointed arch; 
hence, a window in the pointed style. 1894 sation (N. Y.) 
7 June 425/3 ‘he architects freely mixed the two styles, 
at Laon sandwiching two stories of round arches between 
the ogives on the ground floor and those in the clerestory. 

5. atirzb. and Comd., as ogive window; ogive- 
windowed adj. 

1842 Barnam /agol. Leg., Blasphemer's WWarn., The large 
ogive window that lighted the hall. 1882 E. O'Donovan 
erv Oasis 1. ii. 28 The houses of the genuine ogive- 
windowed, flat-roofed Persian type. 1898 ‘I’. Harpy HWVessex 
Poems 212 High halls with tracery And open ogive-work. 

Hence Ogived a., consisting of an ogive or 
ogives ; having the form of an ogive or ogee. 

1611 [see Ocive 1}, 1845 Petrie Eccl. Arch. Jreland 232 
Of the triangular or rather ogived label.., an example is 
found over a. .doorway of a temple ona coin of the Emperor 
Licinius. : 

Ogle (4-g'l), 56.1 [f. the vb. or cognate with it.] 

1. Ancye; usually £/. theeyes. Orig. }agabonds’ 
cant; in early 19the, in Pugilistic slang, etc. 

a17o0 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew s.v. Ogling, The Gentry- 
mort has rum Ogles, that Lady has charming black Eyes. 
1705 E. Warp //ud. Rediv. (1708) 1. vi. ix, He rowl'd his 
Ogles witha Grace Becoming soa zealous Face. 1711 —Quix. 
I. 348 Turning up his Ogles tow’rd The Shining Heavens, 
in a Passion. 1819 Moore Yom Cribs’s Mem. App. ii 51 
Round ¢dugs and ovies flew the frequent fist. 1820 Sporting 
Mag. V1.80 The latter. .got a smal] taste over his left ogle. 
1853 ‘Cutusert Bepe']erdant Green i. iv, That'll raise 
a tidy mouse on your ogle, my lad. ; 

2. An amorous, languishing, or coquettish glance; 
an ocular invitation to advances, 

1711 Appison Sect. No. 46 ? 8, I have.. brought over 
with mea new flying Ogle fit forthe Ring. 1775 Davenant's 
Man's the Master y.65 Her ogles dart this way. 1823 Byron 
Juan vi. ix, 1f fond of a chance ogle at her glass, "I'was like 
the fawn, which, in the lake displayed, Beholds her own shy, 
shadowy image pass. 1851 THackERAY Eng. /fust. ii. (1876) 
189 You see him. delivering a killing ogle along with his 
scented billet. 1882 Mrs. Epwarpes Ballroom Repentance 
1. 20 Enduring alike her wrong notes and her ogles. 

+ Ogle, 56.2 Her. Obs. Pl. 5 oglys. [Origin un- 
known; the sense is the same as that of Ocress?.] 
A representation of a cannon-ball as a bearing. 

1486 Bk, St, Albans, Her. Biv b, Oglys be calde in armys 
gonestonys. 

Ogle (0:"g'l),v. Also & augle, oagle. [Ap- 
peared late in 17th t., as a cant word, app. Irom 
Du. or LG,: cf. LG. oegeln, freq. of ocgen to 
look at (Bremisches Whch. 1767), Ger. duage/n 
to ogle, to leer, freq. or dim. of augen to look 
about, to eye, f. age eye. Cf. also early mod.Du. 
or Flem. oogheler, oegheler flatterer (Kilian); and 
for the sense the Du. oagen to direct or cast the 
eyes, in Hexham (1660) ‘to cast shecpes eyes 
upon one, or to aime or take a mark by the Eyes’, 
f. oog eye.] 

1. intr. To cast amorous, coquettish, or insinuat- 
ingly familiar glances. 

1682-87 [see Outine vb/, sb.). ¢ 1685 Roxd, Ball. (1885) V. 
67 Wilt thou still sparkle in the Box, And ogle in the 

ing? 1713 Lavy M. W. Montacu Lett., to Miss Wortley 
Nov. (1887) 1. 83 He sighs and ogles so, that it would do 
Be heart good to see him. 1719 D’'Urrey Pills 1. 256 

ere is one can Oagle finely. 1779 Mav. D’Arsray Diary 
aa I was watched the whole evening, but..the company 
ehaved extremely well, for they only ogled! 1886 Fenn 

Master of Cerem. iii, Her sister ogled and smiled, and 
smirked under her paint and diamonds. _ 

b. ¢vans. To turn or bring hy ogling. 

1712 ARBUTHNOT John Bull ui. iii, He would ogle you the 
outside of his eye inward, and the white upward. a 1814 
Maneuvring, in New Brit. Theatre HH. 119, 1 might ogle 
myself blind ..before I should get a kind look from her. 

42. trans. ‘To eye with amorous, admiring, or 
insinuating glances ; to ‘make eyes’ at. 

1711 Appison Sect. No, 8 ? 7 As soon as the Minuet was 
over, we ogled one another through our Masques. 1715 
Lapy M. W. Montacu Town Eclogues i, The prince is 
ogled; some the King pursue; But your Roxana only 
follows You. 1840 Dickexs Old C. Shop xxxiii, ‘Is that 
my Sally?’, croaked the dwarf, ogling the fair Miss Brass. 
1844 — Mart. Chuz. iv, Mr. Tigg..ogled the three Miss 
_ Chuzzlewits with the least admixture of banter in his 
admiration, 

3. To keep one’s cyes upon; to cye, to look at. 

1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bk. 1.150 There wasa portly parson, 
whom I observed ogling several mouldy writers through an 
eye glass. 1833 M. Scotr Yom Cringle (Farmer), She 
first ogled the superscription, and then the seal, very 
ominously, 1891 CLarK RusseLe My Shipmate Louise 67 
He stood ogling the wreck through his binocular. 

Ogler (éugla1).  [-ER1,.] One who ogles. 

1692 Soutuerxe Wives Excuse Prol., To the Ladies, who 
must sit it out, To hear us prate, and see the Oglers shoot. 
1709 Tatler No. 145? 1 A certain Sect of professed Enemies 
to the Repose of the Fair Sex, called Oglers. 1787 Wot- 
corr (P. Pindar) Ode upon Ode Wks. 1812 1. 418 ‘Lhe sweet 
and tender style of Oglers. 

he most conspicuous ogler at court, 


1847 Le Fanu 7. O'Brien 216 | 
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Ogli, oglie, obs. forms of UGLY. 

Ogling (#glin), v/. sé. [f. OcLE v. + -1NG 1] 
The action of the verb OGLE; the throwing of 
amorous, languishing, or insinuating glances. 

1682 SHADWELL Jegue o Divelly 11. Epil. (1691) 80 They say 
their Wives learn ogling in the Pit [szde note, A foolish 
Word among the Canters for glancing]. a1700 B. E. Dict. 
Cant, Crew, Ogling, casting a sheep’s Eye at Handsom 
Women. 1709 Hickes Let. fo Charlett 15 Jan. (Bod). 
Ballard MS. XII. 109), As for Augling..1 only used it, as a 
word which signifies to eye or look with a fixed eye. 1796 
Burke Regic. Peace i. Wks, VIII. 106 It was not enough, 
that the speech from the throne .. threw out oglings and 
glances of tenderness. 1878 E. Jenkins Hazerhoiime 99 
If dining, and ogling, and flattering. .could have saved a 
party, the Whigs would now have been in the ascendant. 

b. attrib, and Comb. 

1687 Concreve Old Sach,iu.iv, A penal mourning for the 
ogling offences of his youth, 1711 Appiso~ Spect. No. 46 
? 8 Being thus qualified, I intend, hy the Advice of my 
Friends, to set up for an Ogling-Master. 

O'gling, f//. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG ?.] That 
ogles ; casting amorous or adiniring looks. 

@1715 Lp. Hatirax On Countess Dowager of —~ 6 Have 
at the heart of every ogling beau. 1883 STEVENSON Silverado 
Sq. 180 The ogling, well-shod lady with her troop of girls. 

Oglio, obs. form of OLto. 

+ Ogloga:‘rehial, a. Obs.rare—'. Erron. for O/:- 
garchial, from OLIGARCHY. So t Ogloga‘rchian a. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 329 Intende they [the 
Jesuits] a Democracy or an Aristocracy, or an Oglogarchial? 
or what kind of gouernment is intended by them? /didd. 
224 The ecclesiasticall state in Scotland, .. their grounds, 
rules and principles of their gouernment Oglogerchian. 

Ogmic (p-gmik), a. [f. Ogam, Ocuam + -1¢.] 
= OGHAMIC, 

1874-7 Ruts Lect, Welsh Philol, vi. 286 The Ogmic monu- 
ments in our island are not confined to the West, for others 
are known in Scotland. 1882 R,C, Mactacan Scot. Myths 
35 The inventors of the Ogmic called each letter by the 
lame of a different plant. 1893 Pror. Kirkpatrick in Scots. 
man 14 Apr. 7/5 A province that he [Prof. Rh¢s] had made 
peculiarly his own was Ogmic Epigraphy. 

+ Ogrant, a. Obs. rave—'. [app. for agrant; 
cf. AGRAUNTE v, and AF. agraunter, ONF. ag- 
raanter OF. acreanter to promise, assure, 
guarantee, grant, agree, consent (Godef.). The 
form of the Eng. word is not easy to understand, 
unless it be short for ogranied pa. pple., which 
again makes the sensc difficult.] ?Agrced, con- 
sentient. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 51 Harald..To be per 
kyng & hede be lond was wele ogrant. 

-ography: the suffixal element -Grapuy, pre- 
ceded by the connective -o-, belonging to the prec. 
clement (see -o suffix 3); applied to a branch of 
knowledge the name of which ends in this, as 
biography, geography, hydrography. 

1828 First Book, King's Coll, 15 Your 'ologies and 
‘ographies..as studies in a College. ; 

+ Ograve. Obs. rare. Epithet of a variety of 


wheat : see quot. 

1616 Surrr. & Marku. Country Farme 543 The next 
(wheat) is smal} Pollard, which loves an indifierent earth... 
‘Then Ograue wheat, which loueth anie well-mixt soyle. 

Ogre (ouga1). Also 8 hogre. [a. I’. egve (first 
used by Perrault in his Condes, 1647). 

The alleged instance of 1527 in Hatz.-Darm. is an error. 
It has been suggested that Perrault may have formed ogve on 
an It. dial. *oero for *oxgo = It. orco demon, monster, from 
L. Ovcus, Hades, the god of the infernal regions, Pluto. 
The OSp. reprs. of Orcus were huerco (Percivall), huergo, 
uergo (Iiez); Mod.Sp. ogro ‘ogre’ is from Fr. (Conjecture 
has tried to see in ogre the ethnic name Ugri, Ungri, Oneri, 
applied by early writers to the Hungarians or Magyars: see 
Ucrian. But this is historically baseless.)] 

In folk-lore and fairy tales; A man-eating 
monster, usually represented as a hideous giant ; 
hence, A man likened to such a monster in appear- 


ance or character. 

1713 tr. Arabian Nights 1. 78 He perceiv'd that the Lady 
..was a /fogress, Wife to one of those Savage Demons call'd 
Hogres, who stay in remote places, and make use of a 
thousand wiles to surprize and devour Passengers. [So ed. 
1785.) 1786 tr. Beckford's Vathel: (1868) 27 With the grin of 
an ogre. 1830 Scotr Desmonol. iii. 116 Some doting ogre 
of a fairy tale. 1844 Dickexs Mart. Chuz, ix, ‘He's the 
most hideous, goggle-eyed creature, ..quite an ogre’. 1854 
Old Story-Teller, Hep-o -my-Thumb 93 She warned them 
that they were in the house of an ogre, who especially 
delighted in eating young children. 

ig. 1850 Kincstey Alt. Locke x, Irresponsihility of em- 
ployers, slavery of the employed, .. that is the system they 
represent .. Why, it is the very ogre that is eating us all up. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as ogre-king, -land, etc. 

1846 R. Bert Life Canning viii. 215 Headed by the giant 
West India Interest, and followed hy all the other ogre- 
monopolies. 1855 J. R. Prancué tr. C’less '’Aulucy's Fairy 
T., Bee & Orange Tree (1858) 183 It is the custom in 
Ogreland, that the Ogre, Ogress, and the young Ogres, 
always sleep in their fine gold crowns. 1859 Lv. Lytton 
Wanderer (ed. 2) 288, I was lately wed With a diamond ring 
to an Ogre-king. 

Hence Ogreism (d'goriz’m), the character or 
practices of ogres. — 

Ogreish, ogrish (dgarif, dwgrif), 2. [f. 
OGRE + -ISH!.]  Resembling, or characteristic of, 


an ogre. 
1852 Dickens 2icak Ho, 11. iii. 41 There is an Ogreish 


| 


OHM. 


kind of jocularity in Grandfather Smailweed to-day, 1864 
G. Dyce Sella Donna 11. 105, I know that I am a rude 
ogrish fellow. 1867 O. W. Hoimes Guardian Angel xxv. 
(1891) 306 He glared at it in a dreadfully ogreish way. 
Hence O-greishly adv., in an ogreish manner. 
1891 Harfer’s Mag. June71/1 A great distorted silhouette 
-. appeared upon the wall, leaning ogreishly over the piilow. 
Ogress! (ggrés), Also 8 hogress. [eb 1 
ogresse, fem. of ogre: see -ESS1,] A female ogre. 
1713 [see OcrE]. 1789 Ginzon Autobiog. (1854) 6 ‘Three 
Ogresses, or female cannibals. 1840 Dickexs Barz. Rudge 
ix, Like some fair ogress who had set a trap and was watching 
for a nibble from a plump young traveller. 


Ogress*. Her. Also 8 aggress. [Origin un- 
known: the sense is the same as in OGLE sé.2; but 
it is difficult to find a formal relation between them “ll 
A ‘roundel sable’, #.¢. a black circular spot on 
a shield, supposed to represent a cannon-ball: called 


also a pellet. 

1572 DosseEweLt Armorvie uu, 37b, Beareth Verte, fiue 
Fermaulxz in Crosse D'Or, a Border d Argent, charged with 
eight Ogresses: or, after the French blazon, ‘Ogressée de huit 
pieces’, 1678 Puitwirs ted. 4), Ogresses [ed. 1706 or Agresses), 
certain round figures in Heialdry resembling Pellets, always 
of a black colour. 1690 Lond. Gaz. No. 2525/4 A Fesse 
Argent between Estoiles charged with 3 Ogresses. 1766 
Porny fleraldry Dict. (1787), Ogress, term used by English 
Heralds only, to express the black Roundelets, which are 
also called Pellets and Gunstones, 1882 Cussans Her. (ed. 
2) iv. 73 he Pellet, or Ogress. 

| Ogrillon (ogriyon), nonce-wd. [f. OcRE + Fr. 
suff, -2//on, in motnillon, négrillon, otsillon, etc. ] 


A little ogre. 

1860 THackrray Round. Papers xv. (1863) 235 What.. 
brutal behaviour to his children, who, though ogrillons, are 
children } 

Ogrufe: see Groor. 


Ogtiern, Ogum, var. OcHIERN, OcHAy. 

Ogygian (odzi-dzian), a. [f L. Ogvgius, Gr. 
Qyvycos (tf. personal name “Nyvyos, ’‘Ayv-yns) + -an.] 
Of or pertaining to the mythical Attic or Becotian 
king Ogyges; of obscure antiquity ; of great age. 
_ Osygian deluge,a famous flood said to have taken place 
in the reign of Ogyges. 

1843 Horne O7zon 1 iii. 148 He..wished the Ogygian 
deluge were returned. 1858 Hocc Life Shelley 1. iv. 139 
Sir Bysshe being Ogygian, gouty, and bedridden. 

Ogyl, variant of OGLE z., to shake. 

Oh (62), évz. (sb.) [Another spelling of O int., 
prob. intended to express a longer or stronger 
sound.] An exclamation expressing emotion of 
various kinds; formerly often used in all positions 
in which O is now more usual; now chiefly used 
when the exclamation is detached from what fol- 
lows, and esp. as a cry of pain or terror, or in 
expression of shame, derisive astonishment, or dis- 
approbation, in which case it is often repeated as 
Ol! oh! 

a1548 Hatt Chron., Edw. J 231 b, Oh Lorde, Oh sainct 
George,..have you thus doen in deede? 1552 Hutort, Oh, 
a voyce of an exceadynge disdeynynge, reioycinge, or 
sorowynge. @1553 Upace oyster D.1v. viii. Arb.) 78 Oh 
bones, thou hittest me. 1555 /ract in Strype Accel. Mem, 
(1721) H11. App. xliv. 124 Oh ! what a heinous work is this 
in the sight of God. /déd., Oh! what daninable beasts are 
these. 1637 RoutHerrorp Lett. (1862) 1. 249 Oh for that 
cloud of black wrath and fury of the indignation of the 
Lord. 1653 Watton Angler iv. 105 Oh me he has broke 
all, there’s half a line and a gocd hook lost. 1707 Watts 
Hymn There is a land of pure delight’ v, Oli! could we 
make our doubts remove. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 146 P 3 
Oh how glorious is the old Age of that great Man. 1798 
CoreripGe Aunc. Mar, iw. ix, But oh! more horrible than 
that Is the curse in a dead man’s eye! /dicd. v. i, Oh sleep! 
it is a gentle thing. x8z0 Byron Jar. Fal. n. i. 454 But 
never more—oh! never, never more..shall Sweet Quiet shed 
her sunset! 1843 Hoop Song of Shut iv, Oh, Men, with 
Sisters dear! Oh, Men, with Mothers and Wives! 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1.52 And Oh! let me put another case, 
I said. 

B. 56. The interjection or exclamation Of, as 
a namc for itself. So OA dear, Oh fie, etc. 

1534 More Com f agst. Trib. 1. x. (1847) 223 He fet a long 
sigh with an oh! from the hottom of his breast. 1597 
Mivoteton Wisdom of Solomon xi. 14 God sent sad Ohs 
for shadows of lament. 1711 STEELE Sfec?. No. 154 Pp 2 He 
was reproved, perhaps, with a Blow of the Fan, or an Oh 
Fy! xg1z /did, No. 400 24 An Interjection, an Ah, or 
an Oh, at some little Hazard in moving or making a Step. 
1820 W. Tooke tr. Lucian 1. 386 Never-ending ohs and 
ahs, 1852 Darwin in Life & Lett, (1887) I. 384 Oh! the 
professions; oh] the gold; and oh! the French—these 
three ohi’s all rank as dreadful bugbears. 

Hence Oh vw. inir., to exclaim ‘Oh!’ ¢razs. to 
greet with ‘Oh?’ Also Oh-oh z. 

1833 R. H. Froupe in Nev. (1838) 1. 321 People would.. 
“Oh! oh!’ /bid. 323 There is no chance of its being ‘Oh, 
oh!"ed. 1848 Newman Loss § Gazz u, xix. (1876) 320 It 
is very well for secular historians to give upa tradition. .and 
for a generation to oh-oh it; but the Church cannot do so. 
1855 Dickens ZL. Dorrit 1. xxxiv, All their hearing, and 
ohing, and cheering. 

Oh, ohen, obs. forms of OWE z. 


WOhm! (6m). ([Ger.,= Aan.J An obsolete 
German liquid measure equivalent to from 30 to 


36 gallons according to the locality. 

1851 Loncr. Gold. Leg. 1v. Convent Hirschau, It comes 
from Bacharach on the Rhine..And costs some hundred 
florins the ohm [ve Rome}. 


OHM. 


Ohm # (6m). Zvectr. [From the name of the 
German physicist Georg Simon Ohm (1787-1854), 
who determined mathematically the law of the 
flow. of electricity (Ohm’s Jaw).] The unit of 
electrical resistance : see quots. 

‘It was in this country that..the term “ohmad” or 
“ohm”, suggested by Sir Charles Bright and Mr. Latimer 
Clark at the meeting of the British Association in Man- 
chester in 1861, first came into use as the name of a deciinal 
multiple of the absolute unit of resistance convenient for 
practical purposes. At the Congress of Electricians in 
Paris in 1881, the Ohm was unanimously adopted as an 
international standard’. Mature 14 Feb. 1880, 368/2. 

1890 F. L. Pore Electr. Ted. iii. (1872) 25 ‘The Ohm..is 
equivaleat to about , of a mile of galvanized No. 9 iron 
wire, 1895 Preece & Sivewricut Jelegraphy 5 It is cou- 
venient..to use a symbol to represent the ohm as we use ° to 
represent degrees, and ’ minutes, ‘he symbol used by us is 
w, the Greek omega. Thus we say that the resistance of a 
wire between Londonand Birmingham is 1500, 1892 Goss. 
Electr. Terms in Lightning 3 Mar. Suppl., The Ohm is the 
resistance of a column of mercury of a constant section of 
one square millimetre and of a length of 106-3 centimetres, 
at the temperature of melting ice. 

Hence Oh'mad = OHM; Ohm-ammeter, an 
instrument for meastiring electrical current and 
resistance, a combination of an ammeter and an 
ohmmmeter; Ohmic a., pertaining to or measured 
by the olim; QOh'mmeter, an instrument for 
measuring electrical resistance in ohms. 

1866 R. M. Fercuson £/ectr. 151 This is called the B. A. 
Unit of resistance 1864, or an Ohmad, 1889 £Léectr. Rez. 
1 Oct. 411 At present Dr. Fleming and a few others talk 
of ‘ ohmic' resistance, to distinguish resistance from the rela- 
tion between the back electromotive force and the current. 
1891 ‘Electrician’ Printer No. 12. 8 Ohmuneters indicate the 
ratio of the pressure between the ends of a conductor to the 
current passing through that conductor. 

Ohn, Sc. dial. var. of ON- = e7-, without, 

Oho (64,hd0), zz¢. Also as two words O ho, Oh 
ho, etc.; also 4O how. [See Ho zvt15.] An 
exclamation expressing surprise, taunting, exulta- 
tion, etc.; in quot. 1369 as a shout to arouse 
asleeper. (Cf. Ho 27¢.1) 

13.. Cursor Af. 12129 (Gitt.) ‘O ho!’ alle ban gan pai cri, 
‘Qua herd euer sua grett ferli!’ ¢1369 Cuaucer Dethe 
Blaunche 179 This messager..cried O how, a-wake anoon. 
61460 Towneley Alyst. vill. 28 O, ho! this is a wonderfull 
thyng to witt. r60z SHaks. Twed. N. 1. iv. 71 Oh ho, do 
you come neere me now. 1610 — Jem. 1. i. 349 Oh ho, 
Oh ho, would't had bene done. 1778 Map, D’Arsiay Diary 
26 Aug., O ho, this is a good hearing! 1838 Dickens O. 
Twist ii, ‘Oho! ..we are the fellows to set this to rights’. 

Ohone (éxhdwn), zz¢. (sb.) Forms: 5 ochane, 
7 oh hone, O hoan, 7- O hone, 8~ ohon, 
g- Ochone, ohone. fa. Gael. and Ir. ochdtn, oh! 
alas! Often erroneously analysed, as if it con- 
tained the Eng. O!] A Scottish and Irish exclama- 
tion of lamentation. 

c1480 Henryson Jest. Cres. 541 Ochane! Now is my 
breist with stormy stoundis stad. c160q4 I. C. Efigr. in 
Shaks. Cent, of Praise (1879) 63 He that made the Ballads 
of oh hone, 1621 Burton Anat. Afel. uu. iil. v. (1651) 341 
Houling O Hone, as those Irish women. 1685 IWVdigs 
Lament.in Roxb. Ball. (1885) V. 534 What have the Whigs 
tosay ? Ohone ! O hone! ‘Vories have got the day; Ohone! 
Ohone! 1714 Ramsay Elegy ¥. Cowper i, John Cowper's 
dead—Ohon! Ohon! 1801 Scott Glenfin/as i, ‘O hone 
a rie’l O hone a rie’!’ ‘Vhe pride of Albin’s line is o’er, 
Note, O hone a rié’ signifies—‘ Alas for the prince, or chief’. 
1816 — Antig. xx, Ohon ! it’s an ill feight whar he that wins 
has the warst o’t, 

b. as 5d. 

@1680 Butter Rew. (1759) I. 180 The Members..re- 
peated the Oh-hones Of his Wild Irish and chromatic 
‘Tones. 3855 Kincstey IHi’estw. Ho! xi, They could now 
lear plainly the ‘Ochone, Ochonorie ’, of some wild woman. 

O-hoy, variant of Anoy, call used in hailing. 

1885 Riper Haccarp A’. Solomon’s Alines (1889) 228 As 
he struck he shouted ‘O-hoy! O-hoy!”’ like his Berserkir 
forefathers. 


Oht, Ohte, obs. forms of AuGuT, OucHT, 

Oh yes: see Ovez. 

Oiconomical, obs. form of EconosicaL. 

-oid (oid, oid), sefix, ad. mod.L. -oidés, Gr, 
-cetd7s, i.e. -o- of prec. element or connective + 
-e5ys ‘having the form or likeness of’, ‘like’, f. 
eidos form; cf. L. -2-formis: see-rormM. (A parallel 
Gr. formative was -wéys: see -opE.) Examples : 
aiparoedns (aipatwéns) ‘like blood, of the appear- 
ance of blood, hamatoid’; dv@pwroedys ‘of human 
form, manlike, anthropoid’. In other mod. langs., 
as in Gr. and L., theo and z make distinct syllables 
(L. anthropoidés, ¥. anthropoide, Ger, anthropoid) ; 
in Eng. also, some pronounce (anprdupoid), but 
the prevalent pronunciation of the suffix (and in 
many words, as alkaloid, asteroid, the only onc) is 
with the diphthong (oi) as in votd. 

Extensively used in scientific terms, taken from 
Greck prototypes, or formed on Gr. (rarely L.) 
words. These are primarily adjs. with the sense 
‘having the form or nature of, resembling, allied to’; 
but also (as somctimes in Gr.) sbs., in the scnse 
of ‘something having the form or appcarancc of, 
somcthing telated or allied in structure, but not 
identical’. The sbs. are csp. numerous in Mathc- 
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matics, where, in imitation of rhomboid (Gr. 
popBoasns approaching a lozenge (fdoyBos) in 
shape, a rhomboid) and /vapezotd (Gr. rpamefoadis 
having somewhat of the form of a table (rpame(a)), 
the suffix has been used to form the names of many 
geometrical fignres. 

Examples :—(aaj.) Anat. adenoid, arachnoid, arytenofd, 
coracoil, hyoid, sigmoid, thyroid; Zool. amebvid, anthro- 
potd, cancrotd, crinoid, echinoid, hydroid, ichthyord, medi 
sotd, stmioid; Viot. ovotd, scorpioid. 

(sbs.) Math. cardiofd, cyclord, ellipsoid, hyperboloid, rhom- 
botd, spheroid, trapezoid; Astron. asteroid, planetoid; 
Chem. albuminoid, alkaloid, amylotd, colloid, crystalloid, 
metallord, selenoid; Bot. aroid, fucoid, rhizoid; Zool. 
zootd; Min. amygdaloid, 

The mod.L. -otda, -otdea, -otdex, -oidet, -otdeus 
(Eng. -ozdeors), are derivatives of -o1des, -otd. 

-oidal. When the form in -o¢d is a sb., an adj. is 
formed in -ozdad (see -AL); as conchotdal, cyclordal, 
rhomboidal, lrapezotdal; so alkaloidal, asteroidal, 
Jucoidal, ete. 

Oidematous, variant of EDEMATOUS. 

|| Oidium (o,i:didm). Bot. [mod.L., f. Gr. ddv 
egg+-tdiov dim. suffix.] A form-genus of para- 
sitic fungi, comprising species now regarded as the 
conidial stage of various fungi of the family Zry- 
siphee; they cause various diseases of plants, and 
of the human subject, spec. The species Ozdium 
Tuckert (Lrysiphe Tuckert), or the diseasc of the 
vine produced by this; grape-mildew. 

1857 BERKELEY Cryf/og. Bot. § 318(L.) It has already been 
shown that these supposed species of oidium are not true 
moulds, but merely states of different species of erysiphe. 
1859 /zuzes 20 Sept. 8/3 The late rain has favoured the 
growth of the grapes which escaped the oidium and the 
hail. 1868 Rep. U.S. Commissioner Agric. (1869) 571 Vhe 
sulphur-cure for the oidium, the most formidable disease 
that attacks the vine. 1882 Contemp. Rev. Dec. 956 The 
wet and sunless summer had brought on the oidium, 

Oier, Oies, -€2, obs, ff. Over, Oyez. 

Oignement, obs. form of OInTMEN’. 

Oigopsid, variant of CEcopsip. 

Oikist, Oikoid, variant of GEctst, GEcorp. 

Oil (oil), st.1 Forms: see below. See also 
Ene sé. [Early ME. of, ole, oyle, otle, a. ONF. 
olie, OF. athe. ole, oflle, 13th c. oele, wile, 
1sthc. oyle, hutlle, 16th c. hutle (orig. masc.), 
in Fr. dial. o/e, exde, Pr. of, Sp. and It. odo (It. 
formerly oglio):—L. oleum oil, olive oil; cf. olea 
olive. The OF. word was ELE, earlier ae :—*ol? 
=QOHG. ol/, Ger. 61, ad.L. olvum, oleum ; this was 
superseded in 12-13th c. by the Fr. word in two 
types, a. o/t(e, B. oz/e, and their later reprs. (some 
of these perh. influenced by later F. (4)uzée). The 
a. forms after 13th c. were only northern and esp. 
Sc., where w/yte, wzldie (tli) still survives, The 
13th c. eo/2, cole (see ELE), eorle, connect the OF. 
and F. types.] 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

a. 2-4 oli, 3 olize, 3 (6 Sc.) olie, 4 Sc. ol3e, 
5 oly, oyly, ole; Sc. 6 olye, oley, oulie, vly(e, 
vily, 6-9 ulye, 8 ulzie, 8-9 ulyic, oolie, uley. 

exr95 Lamb. Hout. 79 An helendis Mon.. wesch his 
wunden mid wine and smerede mid oli. c1250 Gen. & Ex. 
2458 He ben smered.. Wid crisme and olie. c1440 Proms. 
Parv. 363/2 Oly, or oyl, oleum. 1483 Cath. Angl. 259/1 
Ole, oleunz, 1500-20 Dunsar Poems xxvii. 48 The vly 
birstit out. 1513 Dovucias £ucis vi. iv. 37 The fat olie 
{cd. 1553 olye] did he jet. 1536 BELLENDEN Cron. Sov. (1821) 
I. p. xxxviil, Ane fontane..quhair stremis of oulie springis 
ithandlie. 1549 Compd. Scot, xix. 161 Vhe..vlye makkis the 
fyir mair bold. 1568 Bannatyne ALS. (Hunterian Club) 394 
Sum of vlly spewis ane quairt. 1722 Ramsay 7hvee Bonnets 
1. 57 Wi language glibeasoolie. 21774 Fercusson Election 
Poems (1845) 39 The barber..straikit it wi’ ulzie(= ulsie]. 
1816 Scott Antig. x, Would ye creesh his bonny brown hair 
wi’ your nasty ulyie? 1858 M. Porteous Souter Fohnny 33 
Outowre the ulye, midnicht late. 1858 Ramsay Rein. 
Ser. 1. (1860) 261 The uley-pot, or uley cruse, 

B. 3 eoile, 3-7 oyle, 3-8 oyl, 4-7 oile, (4 uile, 
oyel, 4-5 oyile, oille, 5 oel, hoyle, 6 huill), 4, 
7- oil, (9 vulgar and dial. ile). 

a 1225 Leg. Kath. 2519 Jet of be lutle banes.. flowed oder 
eoile ut. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 293 He let fulle corn & 
oy] & win bi eche side. 1340 4ycxd. 93 In be writyngge ha 
clepep uile oure lhord. .‘ vile of blisse uor wepinge ". . Of bine 
oyle byeb ysinered bo pet god heb ymad kynges, ¢1373 
Cursor M, 11870 (Gitt.) Pic and oil (Co/z, oile, Fair. oyle} 
til his bi-houe, ¢ 1386 Citaucer Ax2.'s 7, 2103 Who wrastleth 
best naked with oille [v.77. oyle, oile] enoynt. ¢x400 
Maunpev. (Roxb.) xiv. 61 Pat table euermare droppez oel, 
as it ware of oliue. 1477 Earn Rivers (Caxton) Drctes 70, 


I haue putte more oille in my lampe to studie by. 1659 
Stantey f/ist. Philos. U1. 11. 132 One sort is fluid, as 
Honey, Oyle. 1684 R. Watter Wat. Exper. 27 If .. the 
Vial be filled with Oile. 1767 T, Hutcinson Hist, AZass. 
II. iv. 445 The consumption of oyl by lamps. 1888 Ile [see 3f}. 
y. taal. 6 yolle, 7 yolld(?), youll. 
¢ 1568 in Swayne Sarum: Church-w. Acc. (1806) 116 Pynt 
of yolle for the Belles vd. 1610 A7S. Acc. St. Fohn's Hosp., 
Canterd., For yolld and canndelles. /é7d., For youll. 
B. Signification. 


1. A substance having the following characters 


(or most of them): viz. those of being liquid at | 


ordinary temperatures, of a viscid consistence and 


OIL. 


characteristic smooth and sticky (unctuous) feel, 
lighter than water and insoluble in it, soluble in 
alcohol and ether, inflammable, chemically neutral. 

a, without azz or f/.; in early use almost always 

= OLIVE-OIL. 
_€1175 {see A.a]. a1300 £. £, Psalter xxiifi.). 5 Pou fatted 
in oli mi heved yhit. c1305 Land of Cokaygne 46 in 
E, £. P. (1862) 157 Per bep riuers..Of oile, melk, honi and 
wine. ¢c1400 Maunvev. (Roxb,) ii. 6 He wald send him of 
pe oile of pe tree of mercy. 1548-9 (Mar.) BA. Com. Prayer, 
Visit. Sick, As with this visible oyle thy body outwardly is 
annoynted, 1649 Jer. Taytor Gt. Excmp u. Disc. vii 84 The 
five foolish virgins..begd oyle. 1952 Hume Pod. Disc. iii. 
41 "Tis the oil which renders the motion of the wheel more 
smooth and easy. 1868 Browninc Ring & B&, 1v. 73 [They] 
spend their own oil in feeding their own lamp. 

b. with az and £/., indicating a particular kind 
or different kinds. 

The oils constitute a very large group of natural sub- 
stances, of animal, vegetable, or mineral origin. They are 
divided into three classes: (1) Fatty or fixed oils (see Farty 
6, Fixep 4c), of animal or vegetable origin, which (in 
common with fas) are chemically triglycerides of fatty 
acids, and produce a permanent greasy stain on paper, etc.; 
these are subdivided into drying otls, which by exposure to 
air absorb oxygen and thicken into varnishes, and zon- 
drying oils, which by exposure ferment and become rancid; 
they are used as lubricants, as illuminants, in making soap, 
and for various other purposes. (2) Essential or volatile 
owls (see Essentiat a. 5b), chiefly of vegetable (sometimes 
of animal) origin, which are acrid and limpid, and form the 
characteristic odoriferous principles of plants, etc.; chemi- 
cally, they are hydrocarbons, or mixtures of hydrocarbons 
with resins, etc. ; they are extensively used in medicine and 
perfumery, and in some cases ia the arts. (3) JI/ineral oils, 
which are chemically mixtures of hydrocarbons, and are 
used chiefly as illuminants. 

1398 TRevisa Barth. De P. R.xvit.cxii.(MS. Bodl.)1f.217/2 
Many diuers oile is pressedde oute of many diuers binges 
and some oile is semple: as oile of olife, oile of nottes, oile 
of popie..and some oile is medled and coinpowned. 1652 
Cuvrervrer Eng, Physic. 3 Used outwardly as an Oyl or 
Oyntment. 1695 W. Hatirax in PAzl, 7 rans. 100 Perhaps 
he distributed ainong them Sweet Oyls, to be used in or 
after their Bathings. 1732 ArputHnot Rudes of Diet 261. 
1742 in Nature (1882) XXVI. 620 An oyle extracted from 
a flinty rock for the cure of rheumatick..and other cases. 
18795 Ure's Dict. Arts Ill. 456 Essential oils .. are not 
greasy to the touch, like the fat oils. 1892 Mortey & 
Muir Watts’ Dict. Chem. 111. 637/1 Oils are said to be 
‘fixed’ when they cannot be distilled either alone or with 
steam without undergoing decomposition; oils that can be 
so distilled being termed volatile or essential oils... Fatty 
oils that absorb oxygen from the air, and thus become 
slowly converted into varnishes are termed drying oils, e. g. 
linseed, hazel-nut, hemp, and poppy oils. Drying oils 
contain glycerides of linoleic and similar unsaturated acids. 

e. Holy otf: oil used in religious or sacred rites, 
as the anointing of priests or kings, chrism, cx- 
treme unction, etc. 

c1305 St. Katherine 301 in £. E. P. (1862) 98 Of hire 
tumbe per vrnep 3ut holi oylle, 1382 WycLir Naw. xxxv. 25 
The greet preest that with hooli oyle is anoynt. 15§9 Jfirr~. 
Mag., Hen. V/,v, When a crown in cradel made me king 
with oyle of holy thoumbe. 1613 Sxaxs. Hen. V11/, 1.1. 
88 She had all the Royall makings of a Queene; As holy 
Oyle, Edward Confessors Crowne. 1885 Cath. Dict. (ed. 3) 
404/2 Since the seventh century the holy oils, formerly con- 
secrated at any time, have been blessed ty the bishop in the 
Mass of this day {Maundy Thursday}. 

+a. Old Chem. One of the five supposed ‘ prin- 
ciples’ of bodies. Oés. 

1706 Puitiies s. v., Among Chymists, Oil or Sulphur is 
one of the five Principles of their Art, being a subtil, fat 
Substance, capable of taking fire, which usually arises after 
the Spirit. 1727-41 Cuampbers Cycl. s.v. Elements, The 
four principles, salt, oil, water, and earth, are always found 
inall plants. /bid.s.v. Principle, Vhe chymists make five 
principles; three whereof are called active principles..such 
as salt; sulphur or oil; and mercury or spirit... The two 
passive principles..are phlegm and caput mortunm, 

. In the names of the various kinds, unlimited 
in number: a denoted by oz? of with the name of 
the source (plant, animal, etc.), or sometimes of a 
person, as 027 of almonds, amber, ben, cade, dill, 
eucalyptus, fennel, geranium, juniper, lavender, 
etc.,ete. ; 02/ of Malthiole (see quot. 1861), 0¢/ of scor- 
pions, oil of philosophers (see PHILOSOPHER). 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvu. cxii. (MS. Bodl.) If. 
217 b/1 Oile of popie .. is moste made of blacke popie sede. 
(See also rb.) ¢1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 312 Oile of rosis, & 
pe 3elke of an ey, ben good perfore. 1552 HuLoet, Oyle of 
almondes, szetopion. 1641 Frencu Disé7/Z. ili, (1651) 73 There 
will remain. .the true Oil or Essence of Antimony. 1662 R. 
Matuew Unl. Alch. § 89. 130 Anointing it with Oyl of 
Amber and Oy] of Roses mixed together. 1741 Conipl. Fam.- 
Piece 1.1.57 Take Oil of Scorpions, and Oil of Bees-wax. 1834 
Soutuey Doctor xxiv. 1. 236 Oil of swallows.. procured by 
pounding twenty live swallows in a mortar with about as 
muny different herbs. 1838 ‘I’. THomson Chem. Org. Lodies 
469 Oil of Bitter Almonds may be obtained by distilling 
bitter almonds with water. 1850 Dauseny A fomic The. x- 
(ed. 2) 345 A neutral sulphate of oxide of ethyle, commonly 
called oil of wine. 1861 HutMe tr. Aloguin-Tandon u. 1. 65 
The entire Animal ..infused in oil .. Scorpion (Oil of 
Matthiole). 1870 J. Power Handybk. ab. Bhs. iii. 46 Pieces 
of cotton impregnated with oil of cedar or of birch. 1876 
Harvey Mat. Med, (ed. 6) 413 Oil of Cade is a hrown 
inflammable tarry liquid, with a strong acrid taste. A 

b. The name of the source, or other defining 
word, preceding o7/, as argan oil, brick otl, cod 
liver oil, cottonseed ogf, fish oil, linseed oil, olive oil, 
etc., etc., Aair otl, salad o7l, etc. (see these words); 


animal oil, any oil obtained from an animal body; 
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spec. Dippel’s anima oil,an oil prepared by distilla- | 
tion from stag’s horns, etc. and uscd in medicine; 
dead oil (see DEAD D. 2); sweet oil = OLIVE-oIL, 

1665 in Reg. Privy Counc. Scot. 1. 360 Twa barrell of 
fische huill. xg81 Muetcaster Pos‘tions xxxiv. (1887) 123 
‘Then were they oynted with sweete oyle. 1766 Gent/. Mlag. 
Apr. 171/1 The oil called Zacchzus's oil, is expressed from 
the fruit of a tree that..is said..to be of the kind which 
Zacchzus climbed. 1823 Crass Technol. Dict., Dippel’s 
antmai oil,..so called from the chemist who first observed it. 
1836-41 Braxpe Man, Chem. (ed. 5) 1133 Beech-nut oil, the 
decorticated nuts of the beech-tree.. yield about 15 per cent. 
of oil resembling olive oil. 1861 Hume tr. Moguin- 
Tandon u. ui. 188 Animal oil is produced in great abundance 
by the Whale and the Porpoise. 1883 Fisheries Extid. 
Catal (ed. 4) 160 Whale Oil, White and Black Porpoise 
Oil,..Seal-Oil, Sturgeon Oil, &c. 

¢, rarely, with defining word following, as + oil 
castor = CASTOR OIL, + oil olive = OLIVE-oIL. 

1779 M. Cutter in Life, Iraés. & Corr. (1888) 1.75 Making 
a screw to express *oil castor. [1309 Durham Ace. Rolls 
6,j barello *olei olive] 1469 in //oused. Ord. (1750) 102 
Oyle olif for Lent. 1535 CoverpaLe Lev. xxiv. 2 Vhat 
they brynge pure oyle olyue beaten for lightes. 1545 
Nottingham Kec. \1N.224 A pynt oyle Olyve. 1673 PAr/. 
Frans. VIII. 6-02 That Aqua vita swims upon Oyl-olive. 

d. in partly-anglicized phrases from French; 
+ oil-de-bay (-dazes) = oil of bay (obtained from 
the bay laurel); +oil @’olive =OLIVE-01L ; }oil- 
de-rosa, tr. L. oleszzm roseum. 

1545 Nales of Customs cjb, *Oyle debay the barrell con- 
teinynge c. pounde. r160x Hotrann Pliny (1634) I. 434 
Some take the tay berries only, and thereout presse oile-de- 

Baies, 1607 Torseti ony: Beasts (1658) 273 A Goose 
feather anointed with Oyl-de-bay. c1g400 Lan/ranc’s Cirurg. 
41 °Oile de oliue pat is nou3t ripe. 1419 Liber Albus (Rolls) 
I. 224 Karke de oille dolive. 1535 Lynprsay Salyre 4057 
'Yo..mix,.saiffrone with oyl-dolie. a1585 Potwart Flytine 
w. Montgomerie 234 For thy feuer..take old-oly Mixt with 
a mouthfull of melancholy. ¢1q4z0 /’allad. on //ush, V1. 213 
*Oilderose Me may baptize and name hit. 

3. In figurative and allusive uses. 

a. In allusion to the use of oil for anointing 
(ceremonial or medicinal), or for maintaining light 
or heat; es. in reference to ‘smooth’, z.¢. soothing 
or flattering, words (see also b). 

cr2z90 S. Eng. Leg. |. wi With Oyle of milce smeorien 


hin. a 1300 Curser M7, 955 Pe oil o merci. 21340 Hamrotr 
Psalter cxxvii. 4 Enoynt wip oyl of charite. ¢1380 Wyciir 
Serm. Sel. Wks. 11. 38 Pis devocioun is pe eae 1382 — 
Ps, xliv. 8 [xlv. 7] Therfore enoyntide thee God, thi God, 
with oile of gladnesse befor thi felawis. 1526 ler. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 154 Swete vnecyon of oyle of the holy 
goost. 3531 Evvot Gov. 11. xxv, Two or three drops of the 
sweete oyle of remembraunce. 1638 SiuuxLey M/art, Soldier 
un. iii, A little oyle of favour will scoure thee agen, And 
make thee shine as bright. 1657 Trarr Comm. Job XAix. 25 
He had so fourbished the sword of Justice with the Oyle of 
Mercy. 1781 in llone £very-day Lk. 11. 835 His wants 
are supplied by the oil of his tongue. 1877 G. Dawson 
Prayers (1878) 46 When the oil of life has run oul. 

tb. Phr. Zo hold or bear up otl: to use flattcr- 
ing speech, flatter. Gos. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) II]. 447 A greet deel of hem 
.-hilde up be kynges oyl [L. magna convivantium parte 
assentiente). 1390 GowrER Conf. ITI. 172 Prophetes false 
manye mo To bere up oil, and alle tho Affermen that which 
he hath told. 1399 Lanct. Rich. Redeles ur. 186 For 
brag zynge and for bostynge and beringe vppon oilles. 

ec. To add (put) oil to the fire, flames, etc.: to 
heighten or aggravate fury, passion, or the like; 
to ‘add fucl to the flame’. 

a1548 Hatt Chron. (1809) 820 There were also certaine 
other malicious and busye persones who added Oyle. .to the 
Fornace. 1560 Davus tr. Sleidane's Comm, 229 As the 
common saying ts, powred oyle vpon the fyre. 1647 CowLey 
Mistress, Incuradle iv, But Wine, alas, was Oyl to th’ fire. 
1822 Scotr Pirate iv, Serving only like oil to the flame. 

d. In varions phrases referring to the usc of an 
oil-lamp for nightly study; e. g. ‘} 40 lose one’s ot, 
to study or labour in vain (045.); ¢o smell of ott, 
to bear marks of laborious study; fo burn the 
midnight orl, to study late into the night. 

21548 Watt Chron., Hen. V, 35b, That thei were like to 
lese bothe worke and oyle. 1576 Newton Lemnie's Complex. 
Epistle, None of indifferent iudgemente, shall thinke his 
oyle & labour lost. 31650 Sir T. Browne /’seud. Ep. 
(ed. 2) To Rdr. 3 A work of this nalture..should smell of 
oyle if duly and deservedly handled. 160 G. Daniec 
Trinarch., Crastini Anim, 16 As were that worth our 
Braines, and Midnight Oyle. @ 1668 Denuam Poems 47 
What from Johnson’s oil and sweat did flow. 1675 E. | 
Witson Spadacrene Dunelm.72 Vhat work needs nol sinell 
of Oyl. 21763 SHENSTONE Elegies xi, 27, 1 1rimm'd my 
lamp, consum’d the midnight oil. 1812 Adin. Rev. XX. 
227 He may have..wasled the inidnight oil in preparing... 
instruction. 

e. 70 pour oil upon the waters, etc. : to appeasc 
strife or disturbance; in allusion to the effect of 
oil upon the agitated surface of water. (Cf. OLEIc, 
quot. 1894.) 

[1774 Pail. Trans. LXV. 11. 445 (4eading) Of the stilling 
of Waves by means of Oil. " I’xtracted from sundry Letters 
belween Benjamin Franklin LL.D. etc. /b/d. 447 Pliny’s 
account of a practice among the seamen of his time to still 
the waves in @ slorm by pouring oil into the sea.] 1847 
W. B. Barinc in Croker Papers (1884) 11). xxv. 103 Lord G. 
{Bentinck]..spoke angrily. D'Israeli poured oil and calmed | 
the waves. 1855 MotLey Dutch Rep. ¥. i. (1866) 663 The | 


fiery words of Don John were not as oil to troubled water. 
1867 TROLLoPE Chron. Barset V1. xiii, Then Mrs. Grantly.. 
strove to cbange the subject, and Ibrew oil upon the waters. 
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f. Zo strike otl (U.S.): lit. to reach the oil | 1673 Lond. Gaz. No. 845/4 One *Oyl green Carpet. 1843 


(petrolenm) in sinking a shaft for it through the 
overlying strata; hence fig. (col/og.) to hit upon 
a source of rapid profit and affluence. 

1866 Punch's Almanack (last page), Barber has struck 
‘Tle’, but it will not do for the hair. 1875 Pusch 6 Mar. 
90/2 He has certainly ‘struck oil’ in the Costa Rica and 
Honduras loans, 1888 Lowett IW&s. (1890) VI. 207 We are 
a nalion which has siruck ile. 

g. In humorously allusive phrases, imitating 
the names of kinds of oil (see 2, and cf. ANoINT 
3b, 5, GREASE v. 4b, Oi v. 2): tor! of angels 
(ANGEL 6), gold employed in gifts or bribes (cf. 
Ixpian o2/) ; ofl of barley, oil of malt, malt liquor ; 
otl of baston, birch, hazel, holly, whip, hazel orl, 
hickory ott, stirrup ot, strap oil, a beating or flog- 
ging (with a birch-rod, hazel-stick, etc.) ; 077 of 
fool, flattery used to befool a person (oés.). 

1sgz Greene LU'pst. Courtier Ejb, The palms of their 
hands so hot that they cannot be coold vnlesse they be rubd 
with the oile of ‘angels. 1623 Massincer Dé, Milan mi. ii, 
Ihave seen. .his stripes wash‘d off With oil of angels. a1700 
B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Oyl of * Barley, sirong Drink. 1608 
Witnats Dict. 308 They call it vulgarly the oyle of *Baston, 
or a sower cudgell. 1328 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Orl of *birch, 
a flogging with a birchrod. 1785 Wotcott (P. Pindar) 9/ 
Ode to R.A.'s, Reynolds... prilnee, seek the Courtier’s school 
And learn to manufacture oil of “fool. ¢ 1678, 1825, 1894 Oil 
of *hazel, hazel-oil [see Hazet! 1e,4c]. 1825 Brockett WV.C. 
Gloss., Otl-of-hazel, a sound drubbing. 1894 H. GarpENeR 
Unoff, Patrivt 168 If I'd behaved that way wilh my father 
he would have prescribed a little “hickory oil. 1608 Penny. 
less Parl. in Hari. Misc, (ed. Park) 1. 183 The oil of *bolly 
shall prove a present remedy for a shrewd housewife. 
¢1648-so Bratuwait Barnadees Frn/, tille-p., The oyle of 
*malt and juyce of spritely neclar Have made my Muse 
more valiant than Hector. 1693 /’00r Robin (N.), Now for 
to cure such a disease as this, Ibe oyl of “whip the surest 
medicine Is. 

4, = Oi1L-cototr. Often in pl. oz/s, 

(1574 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 351 The.. 
payntinge and coloringe..w!® good colots and oyles. 1594 
Prat Pewell-ho. ui. 51 To refresh the colours of olde peeces 
that bee wrought in oyle.] 1663 Gernirr Connse/ 84 Painters 
work of ordinary lighis of windowes in oyl. r84x W. 
Spatoine /taly & /t. (sl. V1. un. iv. 403 Landscape-painting 
in oils may be considered to have been by him [Poussin] 
brought almost to perfection. 1867 Mat. Encycl, 1. 857 
Antonello da Messina. .tbe first Italian who painted in oils. 

b. collog. An oil-painting, a picture painted in 
oils. Chiefly in p/. 

1890 Eng. Iilustr. Mag. 272 Some fair oils by German 
artists. 1892 Pad/ AJal/G. 28 May 5/1 Visitors to the studio 
will also find some thirty or forly small oils of dogs. 

5. collog. abbrev. of Oitskin. Chiefly in p/. 

1891 J. Date Kound the H’orld 330 A young man dressed 
us in a full suit of ‘ oils’. 

6. attrib. and Comb. a. attrib. Of, consisting of, 
pertaining to, or dealing with oil, as o7/-bath, 
-brush, -cooper, -dregs (hence ofl-dreg vb., to treat 
with oil-dregs), -/ue/, -globule, -merchant, -monger, 
-mongery, -particle, ctc.; containing or conveying 
oil. as oz/-bottle, -car, -cell, -closet, -cock, -duct, 
+-fat, -horn, -jar, -pot, -pump, -safe, -sink, -tank, 
-vase, -vat, -wessel, etc.; producing, or used in the 
production or distribution of oil, as o7/-factory, 
-land, -region, -shale, -shop, -well, etc.; obtained 
or made from oil, as of/ gas, spirit; in which oil 
is used as fuel, etc., as ot/-engine, -lamp, -launch, 
-motor, -stove; belonging or relating to oil-paint- 
ing, painted in oils, as o7/ group, head, picture. 
b. Objective and obj. gen., as ot/-bearing, -carrying, 
-containing, -distributing, -producing, -refining, 
-ylelding adjs.; otl-atomiser, -crusher, -distributor, 
-drawer, -dripper, -refiner, -spreader. cc. Instru- 
mental, etc., as ot/-hardening ; otl-bright, -buttered, 
-dried (dried of oil, having the oil dricd up), -drivez, 
fed, fired, -laden, -lit, -smelling, -soaked adjs. 4. 
Similative, etc., as o¢/-dike, -green, -yellow adjs. 

1886 A. WincHeLe Walks Geol. Field 136 ‘The particular 
causesand conditions of *oil-accumulation. 18381. ‘uomson 
Chem. Org. Bodies 663 Exposed..by means of an “oil-bath, 
to a temperalure between 300° and 350°. 1770-4 A. HuNTER 
Georg. iess.\.57 Rapeandhempare *oil-bearing planis. 1598 
E. Ginpin Skiad. (1878) 29 Hence with these fidlers whose 
*oyle-bultred lines, Are Panders vnto lusts. 1705 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 4174/4 An Apprentice 1o an "Oyl-Cooper in 
London. 1856 Farmer's Mag. Jan. 35 ‘Uhe price of cake.. 
gives a higher profit to the *oil-crushers. 1751 T. SHarp in 
Lett. Lit, Alen (Camden) 374 Tillotson..was a wet and 
dry-salter, or *oil-drawer in London. c14z0 Pad/ad, on 
/lush. 1. 479 *Oildreggis mixt with cley. /éd. 482 Drie 
hii wel, and then *oyldregge hit efte. xgsz HuLoet, Oyle 
dregges, Muria, Amarica, Amurca. 1§93 Suaxs. Kich. //, 
1. ill, 221 My *oyle-dride Lampe. 1893 Ties 20 Mar., 
This *oil-driven locomotive is at once an innovation and 
a success. 1896 Westin, Gaz. 17 Nov. 2/3 One of the 
modern oil-driven motors. /did. 1 Dec. 6/3 The first exhibi- 
tion of any “oil-engines in this country ..in 1887 in the 
Agricultural Hall. 13.. S. Ang. Jeg. (MS. Bodl. 779) in 
Herrig Archiv LXX XII. 396/124 A whit coluere .. brou3t 
an *oyl-fat in here be'e. 1886 A. Wincnett /Valks Geol. 
Field 137, 1 will now give you the whole philosophy of “oil- 
finding and oil-production. 1888 ad? Mall G. 23 Apr. 11/1 
*Oil-fuel boats, and life-saving apparalus. 1823 J. Bapcock 
Dom. Amnsent, 79 *Oil Gas,..that obtained from oil. 1580 
Hottysanp 7 reas, Fr. Tone, Vne buire a mettre Uhurle, 
an “oyle glasse,a vyole. 1845 Bupp Dis. Liver 207 Some 
cells contain small *oil-globules, marked by the clear rings. 


PorrLock Geol, 214 Of a fine oil green, or greenisb-wbite 
colour. 1890 Nature 18 Sept. 503/1 This process of *oil- 
hardening, introduced first by Lord Armstrong in the case of 
barrels, is now almost universally adopted for all gun forgings. 
1535 COVERDALE 1 Sam, xvi. 13 Vhen toke Sainuel his *oyle 
horne, & anoynted him. a 1661 Hotypay Fuvenal 136 That 
makes with his great oil-horn mucha do. 1831 BrewstTeR 
Wat. Magic xiii. (1833) 323 A small *oil-lamp on the floor. 
1605 ‘Limme Quersit. 1. xv. Kiijb, Sulphur..the natural, 
moist, original, “oylelike. c1gz0 Padlad.on Husb, Tab, 274 
Olyuys, putacioun, and ‘oil makynge. 1837 WuitTock, etc. 
Bk, Trades (1842) 349 Another species of *oil-merchants 
deal mostly in sweet oils, and a few leading articles of 
foreign produce, termed dry saltery. 1896 Daily News 
16 Nov. 4/2 The Daimler “oil-motors.. were strongly in 
evidence. 1862 THorxsury Life Turner 1, 258 His early 
*oil-pictures were dark and heavy. c1440 Promp, Parv. 
364/1 *Oly potte, or oly vesselle. 1669 R. Montacu in 
Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1. 448 A vinegar pot, 
oil pot, and sugar box. 1845 StocqueLteR Hand-bh. Brit, 
fndta (1854) 37 Corn, cotton, “oil-producing plants, and 
sugar. 1884 Boston (Mass.) Frn/. 22 Nov. 2/5 the Pennsyl- 
vania *oil-region. 1877 A. H. Green Phys, Geol, ii. § 6. 72 
When Shales contain enough bituminons matter to be used 
for the manufacture of Paraffin they are called *Oil Shales. 
1679 Oates Marv. Popish Plot 32, Where they found an 
*Oyl-shop, which the said Groves bragy’d he fir’d. 1752 
Sim J. Hut A/rst. Anini. 315 They generally purchase 
..the bottoms of the casks at our oil-shops. 1884 F. J. 
Brivten Watch §& Clockm. 47 *Oil sinks are formed in 
watch and clock plates so that..the oil is kept close to the 
pivol, 1894 H. Garpexer U'noff. Patriot 173 It was the 
smell of smoke and “oil-soaked cloth. 1884 Health Exhit. 
Cutal, 66/2 Pottery “Oil Stoves. 1885 J. S. STALLYBRASS 
tr. /lehn’s Wand. Plants & Anim. 94 ‘Yhe numerous *oil- 
vases given as prizes at the games instituted by Pisistratus. 
1472 in Swayne Sarwm Church-ww. Acc. (1896) 5, ij *oylevates 
of silver. 16r1 Biste Trans’, Pref. 3 A whole cellar full 
of “oyle vessels. 1881 Raymonpo Mining Gloss., *Oil-well, 
a dug or bored well, from whicb petroleum is obtained by 
puinping or by natural flow. 1843 Portiock Geol. 214 
Of a rich yellowish-green, or “oil yellow colour. 1887 
Moroney Forestry H/. Afr. 76 The principal *oil-yielding 
seeds, 

e. Special Combs. : oil-beetle, a beetle of the 
genus Afeloe, which exudes an oily liquid when 
alarmed; oil-berry, + (a) an olive; (4) ?a name 
for the fruit of the Oil-Palm (A/eis guineensis) ; 
oil-bird, name for various birds yielding oil; (a) the 
GUACHAKO of the West Indies and S. America, 
Steatornis caripensis, (6) a FroGmovutu of Ceylon, 
Batrachostomus moniliger; (c) the FutmMar, /2d- 
marus glactalis; oil-box, (a) a box in which oil is 
stored; 6) in Machinery, ‘a box containing a 
supply of oil for a journal, and feeding it by means 
of a wick or other device’ (Knight Dict. A/ech. 
1875); oil-bush [Busn 54.2], a socket containing 
oil in which an upright spindle runs; oil-can, 
a can for holding oil; spec. = OILER 3; + oil-case 
= OILSKIN (05.); oil-cellar, (a) a cellar for 
storage of oil; (4) a small reservoir for oil in 
a piece of machinery; + oil-clock [CLock 56.3] 
= otl-beetle; oil-coat, a coat of oiled cloth, an 
oilskin coat (cf, OILED 1 c, quot. 1672); oil-cup, 
a small vessel to hold oil for Inbricating, either 
portable (= O1LEr 3), or attached to the machinery 
and acting automatically (cf. o77-b0x b, ol-cellar b) ; 
oil-derrick, a derrick or frame used in boring for 
niineral oil; oil-drop, name for the rudimentary 
umbilical vesicle in the eggs of some fishes; oil- 
field, an area or a tract of country occupicd by 
oil-bearing strata; oil floor-cloth (see OiLcLoTH); 
oil-garden, a garden of olives grown for oil; 
oil-gauge (-gage), a hydrometer for measuring the 
specific gravity of oils, an oleometcr; oil-gilding, 
gilding in which the gold-leaf is laid on a surface 
formcd of linseed-oil mixed with a yellow pigment 
(otl-gold size); oil-gland,a gland which secretcs 
oil; sfec. the uropygial or coccygeal gland in 
birds, which secretes the oil with which they prcen 
their feathers; oil-gold (sec of/-gilding), oil- 
hole, a small hole drilled in a machine, into which 
oil can be dropped for lubricating ; oil-jack, a 
vessel with a spout, in which oil can be heated ; 
oil-meal, ground linsced cake; oil-paint, paint 
made by mixing a pigment with oil (= OIL- 
COLOUR) ; oil-painting, (a) the action, or art, of 
painting in oils; (6) a picture painted in oils; 
oil-palm, a species of palm yielding oil; esp. 
Lilets guineensis, whichyields palm-oil; oil-paper, 
paper made transparent or waterproof by soaking 
in oil; oil-plent, any plant yielding an oil (usually 
with defining word, as castor-oil plant, croton-otl 
plant, etc.) ; spec. the GINGILI, Sesamum indicum ; 
oil-press, an apparatus for expressing oil from 
fruits, seeds, etc.; oil-presser, one whose trade Is 
to press oil from seeds, etc. ; the manager of an oil- 
press ; oil-rubber, in Engraving, a roll of woollen 
cloth moistened with oil, used for cleaning plates, 
etc. ; oil-sand,a stratum of sandstone yielding oil ; 
oil-shark, any species of shark yielding oil, esp. 
Galeorkinus zyopterus of Califoinia ; oil-sheet, 
a sheet made of oilskin or oil-paper; + oil-silk 
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=OILED si/k; oil-smeller (U.S.), a person who 
professes to discover oil-bearing strata for well- 
boring by the sense of smell; oil-spring, a spring of 
mineral oil (with or without admixture of water) ; 
oil-stock, Zcc/. a vessel for containing holy oil ; 
oil-tawing, the process of tawing skins in oil, in 
the manufacture of oiled leather; oil-tempered a. 
(of steel‘, tempered by means of oil; oil-test, oil- 
tester, a contrivance for ascertaining some property 
of oils, as their flashing-point, buming-point, or 
lubricating quality; oil-tight a. [after watertight], 
of such a degree of tightness as to prevent oil from 
passing through; oil-tongued a., having an ‘ oily’ 
tongue, characterized by smooth or flattering 
speech; oil-tube, a tube conveying oil, as the 
vittee in the fruits of Usmdelliferx; oil-way, a 
channel for the admission of oil to lubricate a 
hinge or the like; oil whetstone = OILSTONE 54. ; 
} oil wort, ?a vegetable yielding oil, or eaten 
with oi] (ods.). See also OIL-BAG, OILCAKE, etc. 


1658 Row1anp AZoufet’s Theat. Ins, 1016 In English it 
may fitly be called the *Oyl-beetle, or the Oyl-clock. 1879 
Luspock Scz. Lect. 43 A sinall parasite..on one of the wild 
bees was the larva of the oil-beetle. 1382 Wycuir /sz. xvii. 
6 As the shaking out of the “oile berie [1388 the fruyt of 
olyue tre). 1878 H. M. Stantey Darh Cont. If. ix. 281 
The oil-berry tree, the black ivory nut-tree, which might be 
made a valuable article of commerce, 1893 Vesti. Gaz. 
27 Nov. 7/1 The *“oil-bird of Trinidad, so called on account 
of its excessively plump, fat, not to say oily condition. 1893 
Newton Dict. Birds, Guacharo, the Spanish-American 
name of what English writers have lately taken to calling the 
Oil-Bird, the Steatornis carifensis of ornithologists. 1799 
Sporting Mag. XIV. 28 *Oil-boxes and hoop-fellied wheels 
are great improvements. 1839 THAcKERAY Alajor Gahagan 
ix, Vheir fall upsetting, the ., *oil-can. 1741 Gentl. Alag. 
XI. 15 Tea in *oil-case ‘bags. 1764 Wes.ty ¥rn/. 16 Jan., 
I was..persuaded to put on an oil-case hood. ¢1420 Padlad. 
on fusb.\. 499 Me may also doon other diligence Aboute 
an *oilcelar, hit for to warme. 1875 Knicut Dict. Afech., 
Oil-cellar, an oil-reservoir in the bottom of a journal-box. 
1653 Flemings in Oxford (O. H.S.) I. 62 For an *oyle- 
coat and hatt-case..16-—o0. 1850 CLroucH Dipsychus \. iv. 
34 It falls from off me like the rain From the oil-coat. 1875 
Knicut Dect. Afech., * Oil-cup. When portable, for oiling 
machinery, they are considered as Oilers. 1895 Mod. Steam 
Eng. 39 Oil-cups for screwing into these openings may be 
purchased. 1885 Scéence 22 May 425/1 The egg of tbe cod 
.. buoyant, but without an *oil-drop. 1894 Duéblin Rev. Oct. 
434 The principal sources of liquid fuel are the American 
and Russian *oil-fields. 21756 Mrs. Heywoop New Present 
(1771) 258 Directions concerning *Oil Floor-Cloths. 1535 
CoverDALE 1 Sav, vili. 14 Youre best londe and vyn- 
yardes and “oyle-gardens shall he take. 1835-6 Topp 
Cycl. Anat. 1. 271/2 The neck of the bird..can be 
nade to apply the beak to the coccygeal *oil-gland. 1893 
Newton Dict. Birds s.v., Analysis of the secretion of 
the Oil-gland shews that its composition closely resembles 
that of the sebaceous product of Mammals. 1710 47t. 
A follo I1t. No. 89. 2/1 Night Peices ought to be..in *Oyl- 
Gold, or Oyl-Lacker. 1875 Ksicut Dict. Alech. s.v. Oid- 
gilding, Oil-gold size, made of boiled linseed-oil and ochre. 
1875 Ure's Dictionary of Arts 111. 1055 (s. v. Varnish) The 
assistant is then to lift up the *oil-jack .. laying the spout 
over the edge of the pot. 1886 C. Scorr Sheecp-Farming 
51 Linseed cake, or *oil-meal as it is sometimes termed, 1s 
always relished by a sheep. 1790 Roy in PAil. Trans. 
LXXX. 184 The French rods were covered with several coats 
of “oil-paint to prevent their imbibing the salt water. 1898 
Westm. Gaz. 17 Nov. 3/1 His splendid success in the use of 
oil-paint as an artistic material. 1782 H. WALPOLE Vertue's 
Anecd. Paint. (ed.3)1. i.11 ote, Mr. Raspe..has proved that 
*oil-painting was known long before its pretended discovery 
by Van Eyck. 1859 Guttick & Timss Paint. 76 Until the 
time of Correggio and Titian, the peculiar beauties of oil 
painting were unknown. 1862 THornsury Life Turner 1. 
351 In this first period Turner's oil paintings were bold 
and dark. 1866 /?eas. Bot. 443/2 Elvis guincensis, the 
African *Oil Palm, which yields the celebrated palm oil, is 
anative of tropical Western Africa. 1836-9 Dickens Sé. 
Boz, Streets ii, The candle in the transparent lamp, manu- 
factured of *oil-paper,..has been blown out. 1848 tr. of 
meister's Trav, Ceylon & India 208 Sesanzum (*oil plant), 
Ricinus (castor-oil tree). 1884 Miter Plant-n., Arachis 
hypogea, .. Ground-nut or Earth-nut Oil-plant; Bassia 
dongtfolia, ipa, Illipoo, or Hlupie oil-plant ; Carapa guia- 
nenusz?s, Carap, Crab, or Andiroba Oil-plant; Croton Tigliunz, 
Croton-oil-plant; Riczaus communts, .. Castor-oil-plant ; 
Sesamum indicum,..Gingelly-, or Gingilie-, Oil-plant, Tit-, 
or Teet-, Oil-plant; S. ixdicuo and S. ortentale, Benne- 
oil-plant. 1715 Leoni Padladio’s Archit. (1742) 1.65 On the 
right-hand you have the *Oil-presses, and other places for the 
Oil. ¢1865 LetHesy in Circ. Sc. I. 105/1 Mr. Brotherton 
.-is a large *oil-presser. ¢1790 Imison Sch. Art 11.44 The 
tools necessary for engraving are, the *oil-rubber, burnisber, 
scraper, oil-stone, needles, and ruler. 1883 Century Alag. 
July 330/1 When the “oil-sand is struck, the oil, mingled 
with gas, spurts up with great force. 1783 CAvaLtto in 
Phil. Trans. UXXIL. 438 This slip of *oil-sitk answers 
better than a piece of bladder or leather. 1868 Dana AZ7x. 
(ed. 5) 725 The “oil spring of Cuba, Alleghany Co., N. Y., 
called the Seneca Oil Spring, .. was described by Prof. Silli- 
man in 1833..as adirty pool. 1897 W. Watsu Secr. Hist. 
Oxf. Movem.viii. (1898) 248 The *oilstock of the Holy Chrism 
is kissed in place of the Pax. 1884 Scrence 13 June 724/1 
Bars of *oil-tempered and untempered steel. 1875 Knicut 
Dict. Mech., *Otl-test, for ascertaining the degree of heat 
at which the hydrocarbon vapors of petroleum are lable to 
explode, 1898 Daly News 1 Oct. 7/2 Cement tester, *oil 
tester; apparatus for the testing of pressure and vacuum 
gauges and indicators. 1859 RANKINE Steam Engine 
(Cent) An “oil-tight stuffing-box. 1631 Massincer £ox- 
peror Fast v. ii, The proud attributes, By “oil-tongued 
flattery imposed upon us. 1840 Archeologia XXIX. 62 
An oblique perforation in tbe stone served as an “oilway 
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to render its revolutions easier. 1601 HoLttann Péiny 11. 
514 “Oyle whetstones that barbars vse. 1493 /cstivall (W. 
de W. 1515) 108 He ete but brede and *oyle wortes, 

+ Oil, 52.2 Os, [An alteration of Oxlo; perh. 
confused with It. o/7o oil.] = Outo 1. 

1706 Puitties, Or or Olio (in Cookery), a rich sort of 
Potage after the Spanish way, made of Buttock-beef, part 
of a Fillet of Veal, of a Leg of Mutton, and of raw Gammon 
of Bacon, with Ducks, Partridges, Pigeons, Chickens, Quails, 
Sausages, and a Cervelas, all fry'd brown, and afterwards 
boil’d with all sorts of Roots and Herbs. QOivs (for Fish- 
Days) are also prepar’d with’ Peas-soop, several sorts of 
Fish, Roots and Pulse. 1725 Brap.ey #awz Dict. s.v., To 
have an Oil for Flesh- Days, take all Sorts of good Meats, 
viz. Part of a Buttock of Beef [etc.]. 


Oil, vz. [f. Ort 56.1] 


1, ¢rans. To apply oil to; to anoint. 

+a. To pour oil upon ceremonially, esp. in con- 
secrating to the office of king: =ANoinT v. 2. Obs. 

1440 KR, Gloucester’s Chron. 7243 (MS. Camb. Ee 4. 31) 
Fram king alfred, pe kunde more, pat uerst was oyled [{47S. 
Cotton Caligula A. xi. yeled] at rome. J/bid. 5329 (MS. 
Digby 205) Pe pope lyoun him blessede..And pe kinges 
croune of pis lond..Sette him on and oyled [earlier ATSS. 
elede] him, c1580Sipney Ps. xxi. iv, Thou oil’st my head, 
thou fill’st my cupp. 1764 Cuurciite Cosham 1. 337 Jehu, 
oil’d for Ahab’s sin. 

b. To put oil on; to moisten, rub, smcar, or 
lubricate with oil. Phr. 70 o2/ the wheels (also fig.). 

To oil out, in Painting, to moisten (those parts of a picture 
intended to be retouched) with a thin coating of oil. 

1440 Prop. Pav. 363/1 Oyle wythe oyle. 1598 Ludlow 
Churchw. Acc. (Camden) 169 Item, to William Glover, for 
oyllnge and coloringe y1 [an hour glass]. 1643 Caryt Sacv. 
Covt,13 Would he have the Chariot move swiftly, who.. 
will not Oyle the Wheeles? 1703 Moxon Alech. Exerc. 171 
So oft as the Workman has occasion to oyl the Centers of 
the Work. 1859 Guttick & Timss Paint. 201 This opera- 
tion is termed ‘oiling out’, 1884 Speepy Sport v. 67 They 
should be wiped clean and free from damp, then..oiled. 

2. fig. a. To otl the hand (fist): to bribe (cf. 
ANOINT v. 3b). Also with the person as obj. 

1602 2nd Pt. Return fr. Parnass. 1. ii. 601 Must his 
worships fists bee needs then oyled with Angells? 1652 
J. Wricut tr. Camus’ Nat. Paradox 1x. 210 Speaking in 
private to the same Officer (whose band be had already 
oyled). 1901 Daily Chron. 13 Aug. 6/7 Certain officials had 
to be ‘oiled’. 

b. (a) To make ‘smooth’ or bland; ¢o o77 one's 
tongue, to adopt or use flattering speech. (6) To 
besmear with flattery, to flatter (= ANOINT v. 3 a). 

1607 Dekker & Wesster //?st, Sir 7. Wyatt 1D.’s Wks. 
1873 IEE. roz2 Hast thou betraide me? yet with such a 
tongue, so smoothly oilde. a1716 Soutn Sexy. (1727) 1V. 
ix. 387 No wonder if Error, oiled with Obsequiousness,..has 
often the Advantage of Truth. 1750 SHENSTONE Aural 
Llegance 108 The reptile race, That oil the tongue, and bow 
theknee. 1887 R. Bucuanan /etr of Linue i, Oil my voice, 
and I'm your man. 

3. To supply or feed with oil. 

1614 SyLveEsTER Bethiutlia’s Rescue v.120 Bagos, too-apt,.. 
Thus oyles the Fire, which but too-fast did burn. 

4. To convert (butter orgrease) into oil by melting. 

1759 Ann. Reg. 66 The butter is oiled by hot water. 1842 
Barnam J/ugol. Leg, St. Cuthbert, And the fish is all 
spoil’d, And the butter’s all oil’d, And the soup's got cold 
in the silver tureen. 

b. zztr. To become of the consistence of oil. 

1741 Compl, Fam.-Piece1.ii. 114 Take Care the Butter do 
not oil. 1796 Mrs. Grasse Cookery xi. 175 Boil all together 
and send it up immediately, or else it will oil 270d. Add 
warmed butter, being careful not to allow it to oil. 

Qil-bag. a. A sac or gland in an animal 
body which secretes or contains oil. b. A bag to 
contain material from which oil is to be expressed. 
ce. A bag to contain oil for any purpose. 

1713 Deruam Phys.-Theol, vii. 1. (1727) 334 ote, In most 
.. Birds there is only one Gland ; in which aredivers. . Cells, 
ending in two or tbree larger Cells, lying under the Nipple 
of the Oil-bag. 1792 BELKNAp //ist. New Hampsh. Ii. 
161 The oil-bag of the musquash, wrapped in cotton, affords 
a perfume, grateful to those who are fond of musk. 1875 
Knicut Dict. Mech., Oil-bag,a sack of horsehair or cocoa- 
nut fiber, used in pressing oleine from the stearine in a press, 


Oilcake (0i1,k@k). The cake or mass of com- 
pressed seeds (rapeseed, linseed, cottonseed, or 
other kind) which is left after pressing out so much 
of the oil as can be thus extracted; used as a 
fattening food for cattle or sheep, or as manure. 


(Usually as a substance; less commonly with 2/7.) 

1757 W. Tuomeson A. NV. Advoc. 41 They shall not be 
fed with Graves, Oil Cakes, Horse-Flesh, 1805 Trams, 
Soc. Arts XXI11.41 Feeding tbe cows with green food and 
oil-cake. 1859 Add Vear Round No. 29. 57 Our greatest 
agricultural revolution was produced by ele mutton on 
oil-cake and sliced turnips. 

Comb, 1865 Dickens AZut. Fr. 1. x, An oilcake-fed style 
of business-gentleman. 


Oilcloth (0i:1,klpp). 
1. A general name for any fabric of cotton, linen, 
hemp, etc. prepared with oil, so as to be rendered 


waterproof. a. = OILSKIN. 

1697 tr. C’tess D'Aunoy's Trav. (1706) 135 Which Coaches 
.. are distinguished by this, that they are covered with 
green Oyl-cloth round. 1753 Hanway 7yrav. (1762) I. 1. 
xxxvi, 165 It was with difficulty that we could, by the help 
of oil-cloths and other conveniencies, keep ourselves dry. 
1844 J. Tomuin A/issionary Fruls. 319 He brought his bible, 
carefully wrapped up in an oil-cloth. 1871 Tynpatt Fragi. 
Sc. (1879) I. vii. 232 A suit and hood of yellow oilcloth 
covered all. 1885 C, G. W. Lock IVorkshop Receipts IV. 
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OILERY. 


21/1 The manner of making oil-cloth or ‘oil-skin was at 
one period a mystery. 

b. A canvas of various degrees of thickness, 
painted or coated with a preparation containing 
a drying oil, used for table-cloths, floor-cloths, ete. 

1803 [see 2]. 1819 /’antologia, Oil-cloth, linen cloth or 
canvas painted either plainly or ornamentally in oil-colours, 
1828 WensteEr, O7¢-cloth, cloth oiled or painted for covering 
floors. 1832 Baspace Econ. Alanuf. 76 ‘Vhose oil-cloths 
with the greatest variety of colours are most expensive. 

2. attrib. and Comb, Made of or coveied with 
oilcloth. 

1749 H. Wacrore Le?z, (1846) 11. 265, 1 am not commonly 
fond of sights, but content myself with the oil-cloth-picture 
of them that is hung out. 1803 JaNe Porter /haddeus 
xxix, (1831) 259 Oilcloth floor and uncurtained windows. 
1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast x. 23 We had on oil-cloth suits 
and south-wester caps, 1897 Oxting (U.S.) XXX. 442/1 
‘The meal spread on the oilcloth-covered table. 

G11-co:lour. ‘Colour’ or paint made by grind- 
ing a pigment in oil. (Chiefly in f/.) 

1539 La. Treas. Acc. Scotl. in Pitcairn Crim, Triads 1. 
298" Painting of hir mastis, salis, and airis, with oley 
colouris. 1659 Woop “fe (O. H. S.) 1. 309 ‘hey were all 
painted over in oyl-colours this yeare (1659). 1703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. 349 Draw upon these marked Lines with Oyl 
Colours. 1821 Craig Lect. Drawing i. 33 In the time of 
those three great men, the practice of painting in oil colours 
became general. 

Oiled (oild), AA/. a. [f. Oi v. + -ED1.J 

Smeared, moistencd, or lubricated with oil. 
+ In early use, of a person, Anointed. Also fig. 

1550 Bate Eng. Votaries 1. Pref., Vhis chaplayne of the 
deuyll was a general prouyder for the oyled fathers there. 
1606 Syivester Du Bartas u. iv. 1. Schisme 345 Th’ 
Oyled Priests that in Gods presence stand. 1624 Mas. 
SINGER Parl, Love v. i Wks. (Rtldg.) 142/1, I have no oiled 
tongue; and I hope my bluntness will not offend. 1630 
FAaNnsHaweE Ode, Free from the bait of oiled hands, And 
painted looks. 1894 Lp. Rosepery Sf. 18 Mar., If the 
icmployers’ Liability Bill had been presented to the House 
of Lords by a Conservative Government it would have been 
passed on oiled castors. 

b. Soaked, ground, preserved, etc, in oil. 

1535 CoverpaLe /ez, viil. 26 An vnleuended cake, and a 
cake of oyled bred, and a wafer. 1658 Puittirs s.v. Dis- 
temper, Painting in Distemper, or size,. .hath beenancientlier 
in use than that which is in oiled colours. 1883 Fisheries 
Fapan 22 (Fish. Exh. Publ.) Oiled sardines, preserved 
oysters and tunny-fish, are exhibited in our Court. 

ce. Of a fabric, etc.: Impregnated with oil, esp. 
so as to be waterproof, as otled cloth = OILCLO1B, 
oiled silk, etc. + Oiled boots: cf. Boor 56.3 3. 

1624 Massincer Parl. Love v. i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 141/2 
Perillus’ brazen bull, the English rack, The German pincers, 
or the Scotch oiled boots. 1672 Drypen Assignation Prol., 
Your own oiled coats keep out all common rain. 1718 
Mortreux Quzx. (1733) LI. 209 Our Windows in the Winter 
were cover'd with Oil'd-cloth, and in the Summer shaded 
with Lattice. 1795 Ware Rem. Ophthalmy (ed. 3) p. vii, 
On the application of an oiled silk cap over the head. 1816 
J. Smitun Panorama Sc. § Art 11. 152 An inflammable air- 
balloon 33 feet in diameter, made of oiled silk. 1853 Morrit 
Tanning & Currying 433 Oiled leatber is commonly known 
as chamois, or wasb-leather. ; 

2. Converted or melted into oil. 

1769 Mrs. Rarratp Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 297 Beat it 
very fine in a mortar, with a little oiled butter. 1840 Hoop 
Up the Rhine 111 A sauce made of oiled butter and hard- 
boiled eggs. , 

+ Oi-leous, a. Ods.7vare. [irreg. f. O11 +-EoUsS: 
cf. OLEouS, the regular formation.] Full of or 
containing oil; oily, oleous. 

1597 GeERARDE /Jeréal u. xl. § 4. 255 Thicke, fat, and 
oileous stalkes. 1603 Hottann Plutarch's Jor. 659 Now 
is the sea fattie and oileous. 

Qiler (oile1), [f. Or 5d. or vu. +-ERT: cf F. 
huglier oil-manufacturer, oil-merchant. ] 

+1. A manufacturer of, or dealer in, oil; an oil- 


man. Ods. rare—°. 

1552 Hutoet, Oyler or oyle maker, Olearius. 1818 Topp, 
Oiler, one who deals in oils and pickles. bis word is in 
Huloet. We now say otlman. 

2. One who oils or lubricates with oil. Also fig. 

1846 Worcester, O7/er, one who oils. 1883 Lp. GRANVILLE 
in Standard 3 May 3/3 In the House of Commons you 
have some good oilers. 1899 Daly News 22 Mar. 9/2 An 
axle oiler at Charing Cross Station. ‘ 

Any contrivance for oiling machinery, etc. ; 
usually a small can with a long narrow nozzle 
through which to apply the oil. 

1861 O..mstED Yourn, Cott. Kingd. 1. 57 He did not give 
himself the trouble to elevate the outlet of his oiler, so that 
a stream of oil..was poured out upon the ground. 1886 
Cycel. Tour, Club Gaz. May 192/1 The old oilers, witb screw 
caps..have seen their day. 

4. An oilskin or oilcloth coat. U.S. collog. 

1889 A. F. Hiccins in Scr7bner’s Alag. June 681 Some... 
with oilers and rubber boots defy the waves. 

5. An oil-well. U.S. collog. 

1890 Columbus (O.) Disp. 24 May, The Ohio Oil Co... 
drilled in an oiler. .that will be the largest one in this field. 

6. ‘A vessel engaged in the oil-trade. (Little 
used.)’ (Cent. Dict.) 

QOilery (oileri). [f. Om sd. + -ERy: cf. F. 
huilerie in same sense.] The business, bnsiness 
establishment, or stock of an oilman. 

1864 WEBSTER, O//ery, the business or the goods of a dealer 
inoils, 1886 Lond. Gaz. 65/2 Tradesmen who hold Warrants 
of Appointment from theLord Steward..Chocolate.. Oilery. 

Oilet, obs. form of OILLET, 


OILILY. 


Oilily (oi'lili), adv. [f. Om + -Ly2.] 
1, Zit, Like oil; with the consistence or appear- 


ance of oil. ; 

1872 Tennyson Gareth §& Lynctte 795 Oilily bubbled up 
the mere. 1899 Pall Mall A/ag. Sept. 211 The river.. 
shpped oilily past the wall below. f 

2. fig. Smoothly, blandly, flatteringly. 

1352 Tuornsury Life Turner 11. 251 Parrying the thrust 
with the ordinary tradesman’s skill of fence..quietly and 
oilily suggested. 1889 Chr. IWVorld Pulpit KXXV. 170 The 
love which smiles tolerantly and oiliiy upon all kinds of 
wiongs and insults. — 

Oiliness (oi‘linés). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 

1, Zt, Only quality; the quality of being full of 
covercd with, or of the nature or consistence of, oil. 

1598 Frorio, Olfosita, oylienes, fatnes. 1611 Corer., 

Oleaginilé, oylinesse, or an oylie substance. 1646 Sir T, 
Browne /sexd. Ef, 334 Unctuous bodies, and such whose 
oylinesse is evident. 1780 A. Younc Tour fre/, 11. 199 The 
oiliness and richness of the ground. 1884 Pudlic Opinion 
§ Sept. 302/21 The flax..wants that elasticity, pliancy, and 
oiliness, found in the produce of more temperate countries. 

b. concr. The oily matter of anything. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 521 Fat and succulent leaves, which 
oylinesse if it be drawn forth by thesunne..will makea very 
great change. 1641 Frencn Diéstidd, iii. (1651) 81 The oilt- 
nesse will separate from its body. 4799G. Smut Laboratory 
II. 36 Get some bran, and with it rub off all tlie oiliness. 

2. fig. Smoothness of behaviour or specch; bland 
or flattcring manner ; ‘slipperiness’. 

185r Heres Comp. Solit. ii. (1874) 16 The hardness, oili- 
ness, and imperturbability of the worid. 1900 A. Horr 
Quisante iii, 32 In attempting smoothness, he fell into 
ouliness. 

Oiling (oii), vi/ sd. [f. Ow v + -InG1] 
The action of the verb O1t. 

1. The application of oil ; anointing, lubrication, 
ete. with oi), 

c 1440 ’romp. Parv. 364/1 Oylyynge wythe oyle, oleacio. 
1562 Burn, Panles Ch., Theyr Sacramente of an oylinge. 
1683 Moxon Mech. Fxerc., Printing x. » 5 So oft as the 
Nut and Spindle shall want Oyling. 1887 Pad Mall CG. 
23 Aug, The sea had lost its power by reason of the oiling. 
.. The oiling was continued seven hours, and tbe small 
quantity of 5 Ib» was used. . 

2. Turning into oil, or into the consistence of oil. 

1727 Brapiry Fam, Dict. s.v. Flummery, Beat with some 
Spoonfuls of Milk for Fear of Oilug. 1769 Mes, RaFFALD 
Eng. Housekpr. $1778) 7 Putting in now and then a little 

cream to prevent then: [almonds] from otling. 

+Oirlish, cz. Obs. [f. Oinsd.! + -1sn1}  Re- 
sembling oil; having the consistence or appearance 
of oil; somewhat oily. 

1471 Rietey Comp. Alch. Rec. xi. in Ashm (1652) 189 That 
Oylysh substance. 1547 Boorve Srev. //ealth \xxui 22 b, 
Yf it [urine] be oylyshe it doth signifie a fever hectyke. 

¢ 1682 J. Cottins Al/aking of Salt in Eng. 67 Red, fat, 
oylish, soft and plyable. 

Oilless (01 |,lés), z. [f. as prec.+-Less.] De- 
void of oil; containing no oil; not lubricated, or 
not requiring to be lubricated, with oil. 

a1787 J. Brown Sed. Rem. (1827) 299 You content your- 
selves with an oilless lamp of a bare profession, 1850 
Scoressy Cheever's Whalem. Adv. x. (18591 149 Those 
beautiful oilless candles which are sold under the name of 
spermaceti. 1852 Sat. Rev. 8 Feb. 153 The dissonant wail 
of an oilless door dod. A patent carboid oiliess bearing 

Hence Oi-lessness. 

1866 J. i. H. Skinner After the Storn 11. 226 Those 
who burnt their fingers at the game [in oil shares] quickly 
vanished tnto outer oillessness. 

Oillet (o1lét). Forms: 4 oylete, 4-5 -ett(e, 
4-9 oylet, 4-° oilet, 5 olyet, 6 oyliet, 7 celet, 
8 oeillet, 9 oeilette, oillet. [a. OF. oi//et, mod.F. 
arllet, dim. of o7/, oc?/ eye. The spellings odyet, 
oyliet, represented the I*. 7 mozil/é, In later use 
changed, under the influence of Eve sd., to EYELET. ] 

+1. A small round hole worked in cloth for pur- 
poscs of fastening, ctc.; = Evever sé. 1 a, Obs. 

1382 Wyciir Exod. xxvi. 5 The curtyn shal haue fifti 
oiletis in either parli, so set in, that o oylete [1388 v 7. oon 
oilet] may come ajen another [1388 v7. an other oylett], 
€1440 Promp. Parc. 363/2 Olyet, made yn a clothe, for 
sperynge. 1627 Caer Smitu Seaman's Gram, v. 23 raw. 
tg a rope thorow a blocke or oylet to runne vp and down. 

2. An aperture or loophole for observation, etc. ; 
= EYELer sh. 2. Now only //1s¢. 

1383-4 Abingdon Rolls (Camden) 46 Solut’ Symoni 
Vutreario pro oyletiis titum fenestrarum claustri xxxvs. 
tyd. ¢1440 Prop. Parv. 363/2 Olyet, hole yn a walle 
(77, P.\ytelt hole). ¢1450 Loneticu Grail xiv. 630 Thorwh 
the oylettes of his helni, 1786 tr. Bech/ord'’s Vathck (1868) 
37 Diverting themselves .. at the anxious faces they saw.. 
through the oilets of the tower. 1796 Archeologia X11. 
147 The parapet often had the merlons pierced with long 
chinks ending in round hoies, called oeillets. 185r Turner 
Dom. Archit. 1. vi. 234 A good battlement, with oillets. 
1887 MacGusson & Ross Castell. § Dom. Archit. 11. 378 
Lighted witb narrow loops..with top and bottom oylets. 

+3. A small eye of a plant; = EyeE.er sé. 3b. 

1574 Hyit Planting 86 Often..a man shall finde of oylets 
or eyes hard by the olde slender wood. 1601 Hottanp 

Pliny 1, 434 Prouided alwaies that the ozlets stand 3 foot 
asunder. /bid. 1}. 84'The little oilets and shoots from the root. 

4, attrib. and Comb., as oillet-hole = EYELET- 
HOLE 1; oillet-shell, a shell of the genus 7Zere- 
bratula (or family Terebratulids), characterized 
by a circular perforation. 


1530 Patscr. 249/1 “Oyliet hole, 


illet, 1634 F . War- 
beck ui. it, Let een elma 


my skin be punch d full of oylet-holes with 
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the bodkin of derision. 1687 A. Lovett.tr. Theveno!’s Trav, 
11. 91 A Waste-ccat quilted with Cotton and set tbick with 
Oilet-holes. 1852 Miss Yonce Cameos (1877) II. xxiii. 253 
‘The collar worked with oylet-holes. 1873 W. S. Mayo 
Never Again xii. 164 Now studying stars, anon the ground, 
From narrow “oillet pane. 1708 Phil, Trans. XXVI. 79 
Terebratu/a, the Hole-neb, or *Oilet-shell. 

Ilence Oilleted a. [-ED%], furnished with eyelets. 

1563-87 Foxe A. ¢ A. (1684) III, 925 He prayed them to 
forbear a little, till he had put off bis doublet, being oiletted. 

Oilman (oi}mé#n). a. A manufacturer or seller 
of oil. b. A dealer in sweet oils and eatables pre- 
served in them, ete. @. A worker in an oil-mill. 
d. Aman who oils machinery : = OILER 2. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 363/2 Oly mann, ..be that makythe, 
or syllytbe oyle, olearius. 1 Torsett Four. Beasts 
(1658) 517 A Hog at Basil, nourished by a certain Oy!-man. 
1755 Jounson, Of/man, one who trades in oils and pickles. 
1760 Foote Mftucy u. Wks. 1799 I. 257 His uncle was an 
oilman. 1865 Sa’, Rev. 5 Aug. 173 Sold, not only by all 
druggists, but also by grocers, oilmen, and chandlers, 

Qil-mill, A machine in which seeds, fruits, etc. 
are crushed or pressed to extract oil; a factory 


where oil is expressed by stich machines. 

€1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 495 Oilmilles, whelis, wrongis, 
..y nil not speke of now. 1525 /est. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 212 
Also my oile inyIne. 1747 Franxuix Let. Wks. 1887 IT. 75 
We have many: oil-mills in this province, it being a great 
country for flax. 1860 Gro, Exiot Af¢/lon FZ, 1. vii, Because 
tbcir fathers were professional men, or had large oil-mills. 

Oi‘l-nut. A name for various nuts and large 
sceds which yield oil; also for the plants produc- 
ing them; sfec. a. the Castor-oil Plant, Azcznzs 
communis; b. the North American Butternut, 


| fuglans cinerea; ©. the North American Buffalo- 


, gasometer.) a. == OLEOMETER, ELAOMETER. 


nut or Elk-nut; d. the Oil Palm, Ldwd's guineenszs. 

1707 SLOANE Yamaiia 1, 126 The Oil-Nut-Tree .. seems 
not to be different from the European Ricinus. 1796 Morse 
Amer Geog. 1. 189 White Wainut, Butternut, or Oilnut. 
1866 Wuitmier Marg. Suitth's Jrnl. Pr. Wks. 1889 I. 82 
We passed many Irees, well loaded with walnuts and oilnuts. 
1877 J. A. B. Horton in Muloney Forestry IV, A/r. (1887) 
40 Yhe longer the oil-nuts remain underground the thicker 
the oil will be when made. 1884 Mitcer /’/ant.n., l’yrularia 
oletfera, Guflalo nut, Elk-nut, or Oil-nut, of N. Anierica. 

Oilometer (oilgm/éta1). Also e702. oilio- 
meter. ([irreg, f. Oi 54.1 + -\o)METER: cf. 
b. 
A reservoir for the storage of oil; cf. gasometer. 

1876 Catal Sct. App. S. Kens. 97 Oiliomeler. An instru- 
ment for ascertaining the density of oils. 1897 MVesten. Gaz. 
t2 Jan. 7/2 The Russian Oil Company, whose works.. 
include scores of ‘ oilometers’, besidzs quantities of oil in 
every silage of preparation. : 

[Oilous, error for Oieous in mod. Dicts. ; 
Gcrarde, who is cited for oflows, uscd ot/eous.} 

Oil-ring. a. In Seal-engraving, a ring with a 
small dish on top to hold a mixtnre of oil and 
diamond-dust: it is worn on the forefinger of the 
workman, and the wheel is allowed to rotate in 
the dish to rcplenish the engraving-tool. b. In 
Machinery, a ring surrounding and 1iding upon a 
journal, ctc., which, whilst revolving, it continu- 
ously lubricates by raising oil from a reservoir in 
which it dips. 

1 Mod, Cat. Electr. Co , Dissected Dynamo. .Oil cock, 
Ou hole cover, Journal box, Oil ring. . ; 

Oi-l-seed. Any seed yielding oil, e g. linsced, 
rapeseed, mustard-seed. sfec. a. that of the Castor- 
oil plant, A'ictes communis; b. that of Cuzzotia 
oletfera, an }.ast Indian Composite plant, the oil 
of which is used tor lamps and as a condiment ; 
e. that of the Gold-of-Pleasure or False Flax, 
Camelina sativa (Siberian oil-seed); A. cottonseed 
(also attrib. o¢/-seed cake). 

rg6z ‘Turner //esdad 1. 134 Sesama whyche maye be 
called in English oyle sede is euell for the stomack. 
1760 J. Ler /utrod. Bot. App. 320 Oil Seed, Aicinus. 
1887 Motoney Forestry IV. A/r. 349 Imported into this 
country from the West Coast of Africa as an oil-seed, 1892 
Daily News 3 Sept. 7/3 In the Punjab the season. was 
fairly good for oilseeds, the area under which was the largest 
onrecord. 1899 Whitaker's Aimanac 584 Exports[from U.S. | 
to the United Kingdom in 1897..Oil seed cake, £ 767,702. 

QOilskin. Cloth made waterproof by being 
treated with oil; a piece, or garment, of such 
cloth; == O1LCLorH fa. 

1816 J. Scott Paris Revis. (ed. 3) 327 They proceeded to 
untie the oil-skins from the locks of their rifles, 1828 Miss 
Mitrorp Village Ser. wi. (1863) 97 A large package.. 
covered with oilskin. 1884 Crauk Russert Zack's Court- 
“a xxviii, Il. 225 There were two men at the wheel in 
yellow oilskins, 

b. Often affrib, (made of oilskin); also in Comd. 

1812 H. & J. Smitu Key. Addr., Tale Drury Lane 97 The 
belt and oil skin hat he wore, 1842 Dickens Ayer. Notes 
ii. (1850) to/1 Clad in a suit of shaggy blue, with an oilskin 
hat. 1891 A. WetcKer Woolly West 71 Listeners, in yellow 
oil skin suits and damp and steaming overcoats. .crowded 
about the red-hot stove. . 

Hence Oilskinned (-skind) a., dressed in oilskin. 

1897 Century Mag. Sept. 777/1 They lay..otlskinned and 
sea- booted. : 

Oilstone (oi'l;stdun), sd. A smooth and fine- 
grained whetstone, the rubbing-surface of which is 
lubricated with oil; the stone of which such whet- 


stones are made (Simmonds Dict. Trade 1858). 


OINT. 


1585 Hicins Funius’ Nomenclator 412/1 Cos cretica,.. 
an oylestone, or a Barbars whetstone smeared with oyle, or 
spitle. 1598 in Fiorios.v. Saliuaria. 1709 Phil. Trans. 
XXVI. 493, 1 set it sometimes upon an Oy]-stone or Hone. 
1812-16 J. Smitu Panorama Sc. & Art l.24 They will leave 
the surface of metal..almost as smooth as an oil-stone. 

Ilence Oilstone wv /razs., to sharpen on an 
oilstone. 

1876 J. Rose Pract. Machinist iti. 51 1f, therefore, a hole 
requires to be made unusually smootb, the [boring] tool 
must be given less top rake, and may: then be oilstoned. 
1888 C. M. Woopwarp Manual Training xv. (1890) 247 To 
grind his plane and oil-stone it. 

Oil-tree. Name for various trees and large 
shrubs which yield oil; as the Castor-oil plant 
(Rreinus communis), the Physic-nut tree (Cureas 
purgans or Jatiopha Curcas), the Mupi (Bassia 
longifolia), and the Oil-palm (Alexis guineensis), 

In Isa. xli. 19 a literal rendering of Heb. ¢é¢z-shemen, prob. 
oleaster or wild olive (cf. 1 Kings vi. 23, Neh. viii. 15 R.V.). 

1611 Biste /sa, xii. 19, I will plant in the wildernes the 
Cedar, the Shittah tree, and the Myrtle, and the Oyle tree 
[Covern. olyues). 1760 J. Ler /u trod, Bot. App. 321 Oil-tree, 
Aictuus, 1864 Wrester, O1/-tree,..an Indian tree of the 
genus Fassia, 1879 H. N. Mosrrey Notes on ‘ Challenger’ 
1. §7 A very thick growth of oil-trees (Jatropha curcas). 

Oily (oii), 2. (adv.). [f. Orn 5.1 + -¥.] 

1, Of or pertaining to oil (in qnot. @ 1732, pro- 
duced by the burning of oil) ; of the nature of or 
consisting of oil; having the consistence or appear- 
ance of oil. O¢ly acid = Farry acid. 

1528 Paynet Saderue’s Regim. Eij, Chese .. made con- 
ueniently of good mylke sufficiently oyly. 1552 Hutoer, 
Oylye, or of oyle, o/caceus, olcaris. 1615 tr. De Monfart's 
Surv. E. Indies 28 Being cut it expelleth a kind of fat oylie 
liquor. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 1. 538 Sparkling Lamps 
their sputt’ring Light advance, And in the Sockets Oily 
Bubbles dance. 1725 De For Woy. round World (1840) 84 
Our men made some butter also. .but it grew rank and oily. 
a1732 Gay Poems (1745) I. 183 Oily rays Shot from the 
crystal lamp. 1807 T. Tuomson Chem, (ed. 3) 11. 441 Whether 
the oily principle in all the fixed oils ts the same. 1898 
Daily News 21 Aug. 5/3 The Atbara..was flowing swift 
and oily, but quietly, between its banks. 

2. Containing, full of, or impregnated with oil ; 
smeared or covered with oil; greasy, fat. 

1597 Suaks. 1 Aen. /V’, 11. iv. §75 Vhts oyly Rascall is 
knowne as well as Poules. 1621 — Wnt, 7. v. iii. 83 ‘The 
ruddinesse vpon her Lippe is wet; You'le marre it, if you 
kisse it; stayne yourowne With Oyly Painting. a1756 Mrs. 
Heywoop New Present (1771) 236 A piece of oily flannel. 
187 RK. Exctis Catu/lus xxv. 2 Or glossy goose’s oily 
plumes, or velvet ear-lap yielding. 1879 Browntnc Ned 
Bratts 44 He mopped his oily pate. 

b. Oily grain, tcorn, a name for the seed of 
Sesamum orientale. 

1671 SaLmon Syu. AJ/ed. ai, xxi. 431 Sesamum..Oyley corn 
..is Emollient and helps bruises [ete.). 1753 CuamBers 
Cyel. Suppl. App., Oily-grain, the name by which some call 
the Sessamumol botanicalauthors. 1857 Mayne £.xfos. Lex, 

3. fig. ‘Smooth’ in behaviour or (esp.) in speech; 
subservient, compliant, ‘supple’; bland, soothing, 
insinuating, fawning, ‘uncttious’; ‘slippery’. 

1598 EF. Gitpix Skvad. (1878) 37 An oylie slaue: he angling 
for repute, Will gently entertaine thee. c¢1605 Rowrry 
Birth Merl. 1. ii, By smoothing flattery or oily words. 
1641 Lp. Brooxe Lag. Efise. 1. vii. 36 Courtesies and 
Hopes are the most oylie Bribes. 1765 DuncomseE in Let?. 
(1773) EEE. 149 He had a sniooth oily tongue. 1784 Cowrrr 
Task tv. 64 Rills of oily eloquence. 1885 RK. L. & F. 
Stevenson Dynauiiter 171 Only otly and common-place 
evasion. 1894 H. Nisnet Bush Girl's Rom. 32 What had 
this otly scoundrel of a servant to do with it? 

B. adv, = OILY, 
€1842 Tennyson in V/em. (1897) 1. 196 The hay wasoily calm. 
C. Comb., as oily-bathed, -brown, -like, -looking, 
-smooth, -tongued. 

1807 T. Tnomson Chem, (ed. 3) I1. 180 Thick oily-like 
liquid. 1838 — Chem. Org. Bodies 334 An oily-looking body 
will be observed in the retort. 1854 Miss Yonce Little 
Duke v, An oily-tongued Count, who sat next the King. 
1861 Witt Mecvittr J/&¢. /éarb, 22 A decanter of oily- 
brown sherry. 1875 Browntnc Avtstoph. Afpol. 131 The 
verse slips cilehathied In unctuous music, 1884{]HaAmitton] 
Faunt in Funk iv. 37 Vhe otly-smooth rollers. 

Hence Oi‘lyish, a. are, somewhat oily. 

axz2z Liste Husb, (1752) 344 Give her a quart of cream.. 
before it is turning to bulter, viz. when it is oilyish. 

|| Oime, oimee (oimé’), 7f. rare. [It. oss, 
ohime, f. ohi! alas! + meme.) Alas! Ah me! 

1660 Howett Parly of Beasts 5 Oimee! I am afraid 
that Morphandra hatha purpose to re-transform me. 1820 

3yron Alar. Fal. ui. ii. 341 Otme | Oime !—and must 1 do 
this deed ? 

Oino-: see Gino-. 

Oint, v. Ods. or arch. Forms: 4-8 oynt, 6 
oynct, 6-9 oint. [f. F. ofnf, 3 sing. pres. ind., or 
pa. pple. of ofndre:—L. ung\)ére to anoint.] 


trans, = ANOINT UV. 

1375 Creation 632 in Horstmann A ltengé. Leg. (1878) 132 
Of oyle taken 30w som del, Wherwib 3e mowen oynten me 
wel. ?a1400 Cursor Af. 7377 (Cott.) Vn-to king oynt pou 
him per {altered from Vn-to king pou sal him smer}. 
a1450 Kut, de la Tour (1868) 123 Beter is the frende that 
prikithe thanne the flatour that oyntethe. 1582 STANYHURST 
vEneis 1. (Arb.) 51 His temples with black swart poyson ar 
oyncted. 1697 Drynen Virg. Georg. mu. 683 They oint ee 
naked Limbs with mother'd Oyl. @1711 KEN AS 
Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 500 To me be Water, Oyl, Fire, Wind, 
To cleanse, oynt, warm, and wing my M ind. 1855 naa 
Virgil V1. 338 Than whom none other was more fortunate 
In ointing jav’lins. 


OINTMENT. 


Hence Oi'nted ff/.a., anointed; Ointing vd/. 
sb,, anointing, unction (also a/f77é., as otnting-box, 
-cloth, -oil). 

@ 1340 Hamrote Psalter, Canticles 515 Pe oyntynge of 
pe halygast. 1382 Wyciir 2 AZace. 1. 10 Of the kyn of 
oyntyd prestis. a1547 Surrey “2netd wv. 287 With ointed 
bush & beard. a@ 1623 AinswortH ?’s. in Farr S. ?. 
Fas. I (1848) 76 Vhou makest fat mine head with ointing 
oil, 1652-62 Heviin Cosmogr. 1. (1682) 192 Ointings, Wash. 
ings, and the like Superstitious practices. 1697 DryDEN 
vi:neid x, 208 Directing ointed arrows from afar; And death 
with poyson arm’d. 1855 SINGLETON /i7gi/ 11. 237 Along the 
waters slips the ointed fir. 

+ Ointling. Ods. nonce-wd. [f. OINT+-LING: 
cf. shaveling.| Ananointed priest. (contempluotts.) 

a 1603 T. Cartwricut Confut. Rhent. N. T. (:618) 610 
You..are blasphemous, by comparing your Ointlings with 
Melchisedec. 

Ointment (oi:ntmént). Forms: a. 3-5 oygne- 
ment, (3-4 p/. -menz, -mens), 4 Oigne-, oyni-, 
ungne-, une-,uine-, 4-5 oyne-, 4-Goyn-, 5ony-, 
hone-, unjement. B. 4-5 untement, 6 ungt-, 
Sc.unt-; 4-7 oynt-, 5-6 oynte-, 6 oynt-, oynct-, 
4-ointment. (ME. o¢gnement,a. OF. ofgnement:— 
L, type *zsge(2\menetim for unguentum UNGUENT, 
f, zngucre to anoint. In 14thc. conformed to the 
vb, O1NT as otvémen?; first in northern texts. ] 

1. An unctuous preparation, of a soft consistence 
like that of butter, often mixed with some medica- 
ment, used chiefly for application to the skin, for 
medicinal purposes, or as a cosmetic; an unguent. 

a. c12z90 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 245/171 Nimeth here pis guode 
oygnement, a1300 Cursor Af, 17288+92 Mary maudlayn 
..And marie salome, hade boght bam oynemenz. 13.. Guy 
Warw. (A.) 6105 An vnement purchast he Pat made his 
visage out of ble. ¢1350 W7//, Palerne 136 A noynement 
anon sche made. ¢1386 Cuaucer C. 7. Pro/. 631 Ne oyne- 
ment that wolde clense and byte. c1400 Kule St, Benet 
(E. E. T. S.) 23 Wen sho hauis laid hir plaisters and hir vine- 
mens, 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv, Priv. 247 Vsynge of 
honementys aftyr the tyme and complexcione. 1530 Patscr. 
249/1 Oynment, ofgucuent, oyncture. 1536 BELLENDEN 
Cron. Scot... xii. 17 b, The unzementis & drogareis y‘ our 
forbearis vsit. ‘ 

B. ¢1325 Metr. Hot, 17 Scho hauid boht this ointment. 
€1375 Cursor HI. 14005, 14062 (Cott, MS.). c1400 Destr 
Troy 7526 With oile and with ointment abill perfore. 1435 
Misyn Five of Love 59 Pe vntementis precius, c¢ 1489 
Caxton Sounes of Ayton vii. 169 He enoynted Reynawde 
with an noyntement. 1526 TinpAte Yoh xii. 3 All the 
housse smelled off the savre off the oyntment. 1590 SPENSER 
#. Q. 1. it. 42 The divelish hag .. With wicked herbes and 
oyntments did besmeare My body. 1696 Wuiston 7%e. 
Earth Introd. 11 Our Lord says of the Woman who poured 
the Oyntment on him. 1750 tr. Leonardus’ Mirr, Stones 
137 Physicians dissolve it in the juice of certain herbs, and 
make an ointment of it. 1820 Scotr /vanhoe xxxvil, She 
had given him a pot of that precious ointment. 

Jig. a1420 Hoccreve De Reg. Princ. 1429 The oynement 
of holy sermonynge Hym lob 1s vp-on hem for to despende. 

+2. Anointing, unction. Oés. 

1g10-20 Everymanin Haz. Dedsley 1. 132 Receive of him 
.. The holy sacrament and ointment together. 1526 TinDALE 
1 Fohn ii. 20 Ye have an oyntment of the holy gost. 162 
Bratuwait Nat. Entbassie (1877) 85 But he expected oint- 
ment. .there He stands. ; 4 4 

3. Comb., as ointment-maker ; otntment-like adj. ; 
ointment-carrier, an instrument for introducing 


ointment into the body. 

1382 Wycur Ecclus. xxxviii. 7 The oynement makere 
shal make pymentis of swotenesse. 1398 Trevisa Barth, 
De P, R. xv. iii. (1495) 553 Vhe oynement boxe that the 
gospel spekith of. c1s40 Necife in Vicary’s Anat, (1888) 
App. ix. 226 A Cataplasme made vngtment-lyke. 1552 
Huroet, Oyntment maker, vaguentareus. 1897 Allbute’s 
Syst. Aled, Il. 744 In place of the injection, ointment may 
be introduced by means of one of Allingham’s ointment- 
carriers. 1899 Daily News 29 May 4/7 Coroner: What do 
you call yourself? Witness: Well, an ointment maker. 

+ Oint-plaster. Ods. In 6 oynt-playster. 
(Cf Orr v., also OF. o¢z/ sb.} A plaster of 
ointment, 

1578 Lyte Dodoens i. cxiii. 306 To be applyed, outwardly 
in oynt-playsters. . 

+ Ointuo'se, 2. Obs. rare. [Cf. OF. otntenx, 
otitertse, It. untoso (Florio), L. zevzctzds-2s UNcTU- 
ous.] = Uncruous. 

c1g00 Lanfranc’s Cirurg., 137 Pat neiper oile ne noon 
oyntuose ping fallip not wibinne pe brayn panne. 

+ Ointure. Obs. rave—'. Ins5oyn-. [a. OF. 
ointure (42th c. in Godef.):—L. zzectéira UNcTuRE, 
f. usgucre to anoint.} Ointment. 

€1430 Piler, Lif Manuhode un. cxxvi. (1869) 123, 1 can with 
good oynture enoynte a shrewede wheel pat cryeth. 

Oire, Ois, obs. forms of Eyre, OYEz. 

Ois(e, obs. form of Usx. 

Oisi'vity. xnonce-wd. [ad. F. otstvetdé: 
Ociviry.} Idleness, indolence. 

1830 Fraser's Alag. 1. 748 The indolent and hallucinatory 
oisivity of Campbell. ; 

Oisophagus, obs, variant of CESoPpHAGUS. 

Oist, 16th c. Sc. form of Hoast, lost. 

Oister, Oistrich, obs. ff. OystER, OsTricn, 

Oistie, Oistillary, Oistlair, -ler, obs. Sc. ff. 
llosTi£, Hostetry, Hostever, HosTELar. 

Oitemealle, Oither, obs. ff. OATMEAL, OTHER. 

Ok, var. Ac Ods.; obs. f£. EKz, OAK; obs. pa. t. 


of AcHE, 


cf. 
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Oka, oke (ou-ka, duk). Forms: a. 7- oka, (7 
oquea, oqui, 7-y okka, 9 ocha). £8. 7- oke, (7-8 
oque,gokk). [a. It. oca,occa(170gin Somavera), F. 
ogue, ocgue,ad. Turk. xf 5! oyah, Arab. 4234) agiyak ; 
app. ad. (through Syriac) Gr. obyxia, L. uncia, 
although the actual weight is now very different. 
(Devic in Littré Szfp/.)} 

A Turkish and Egyptian measure of weight, in 
general equal to about 2} Ib. English; also, a 
measure of capacity, equal to about 3 of a quart. 

a. 1625 PurcHas Pilevinss II. vu. 1154 He sent him 
one hundred thousand Oguies of gold. 1653 H. Cocan tr. 
Pinto's {rav. Mi. 5 ‘Ihree hundred Oqueas of gold. 1682 
WHELER Journ. Greece 1. 77 We bought Wine..at four 
Aspers the Oka. 1684 tr. Tavernier's Gril. Setgnior's Serag. 
39 (Stanf.) Weighs a hundred Okkas. 1820 T. S. HucHes 
Trav. Sictly VW. 1x. 240 (Stanf.), 1400 ochas of flour. 1899 
Whitaker's Alnt. 703 Egypt..1 oka~2:723 Ibs, /éid. 705 
Turkey..1 Almud (8 Oka)=1+1519 gallons. 

8B. ¢ 1645 Howe t Lett. (1655) I. lv. 65 He had at onetime 
swallow’d three and thirty okes, which is a measure 
near upon the bignes of our quart. 1687 tr. 7hevenot's 
Trav, Levant in Sir T, P. Blount Maz. /fist, (1693) 68 
Seven and twenty thousand Oques, at fourscore and 
ten Oques the Chest. 1706 Puitiies s. v., The greater 
Oke of Smyrna, is 2 Pounds, 11 Ounces and 13_Drams 
English; the middle Oke is 1 Pound, 11 Ounces 6 Drams; 
and the least Oke is 13 Ounces, 2 Drams. 1847 Diskarti 
Tancred w. iv, We might..buy it all up at sixty piastres 
per oke. 1850 W. Irvine Mahomet xxxi. (1853) 162 ‘fo Abu 
Sofian he gave one hundred Camels and forty okks of silver. 

Oxkam, okcome, okeham, obs, ff. OaKum. 

Oke: see Oka; obs. f. Oak; obs. pa. t. ACHE. 

Okecorne, okehorne, obs. forms of AcuRN. 

Okenite (ukénait). Alin. [Named 1828 
(okenzt), after Lorenz Oken, a German naturalist : 
see -ITE1,] A hydrous silicate of calcium, occur- 
ring in minute needle-shaped crystals, usually form- 
ing a tough fibrous mass, of a whitish colour, and 
subtransparent. Also called dysclas?te. 

1828 Edin. Philos. Frnl. VI. 186 Okenite, a new species 
of zeolite. 1850 Dana AZin. (ed. 3) 248 Okenite occurs in 
amygdaloid in Greenland, 

Okepy, okewpy, obs. forms of Occupy. 

+Oker. Obs. rare. [app. ad. L. ocrea: see 
Ocrea. (But cf. Moccer, Cocker.)} (See quot.) 

1538 Exyvot, Carfating, plowghemens bootes, made of 
vntanned lether, they may be called okers [so edd. 1545-52; 
ed. 1565 (Cooper) cokers]. 1552 HuLoet, Bootes for plough- 
men called Okers, 

Ok(k)er, var. OckER Ods.; obs. f. OCHRE. 

Okk, okkKa: see OKa. 

+ O-knes, o-knon, Jir. 
AKNEE and O fref.! b. 

a122z§ Ancr, R. 16 Buinde oknon voréward vpo de bed. 
¢1300 Havelok 2252 O-knes ful fayre he him sette. 

Okom(e, Okre, obs. forms of OAkuUM, OCHRE. 

Okoure, variant of OcKER Ods., usury. 


|| Okro, okra (g'kro, p'kra). Also § ocra, 8-9 
ocro, ockro, ochre, g ochro, ochra, (occro, 
occra, okero, ookroo, ?okree). fapp. West 
African: Christaller, Dict. Asante & Fanti (1881), 
has z4ru-ma ‘an annual plant, and its green seed- 
pods, used for soup, salad, pickles; okra, ochra, 
okro, Avbiscus esculentus’; where -uza is a form- 
ative suffix of nouns, the root-word being #4rz: cf. 
nkran,the name of the town Europeanized as Accra. 
(J. Platt in Athenwum 1 Sept. 1900.)] 

A tall malvaceous plant, //z¢scus or Abelmoschus 
escudentus, indigenous to Africa, now cultivated in 
the East and West Indies and the southern United 
States; the young mucilaginous capsules or ‘ pods’ 
are used as an esculent vegetable and for thickening 
soup; the stem furnishes a fibre suitable for ropes. 


Also a name for the pods. (Also called gz6o.) 
1707 SLOANE Yamaica 1. 222 Ocra, this has a round green 
stem, which rises straight up to ten or twelve foot high. 
1713 J. Petiver in PAil, Trans. XXVILL 211 Winged 
Birds Pease or Ochre. 1750 G. Hucues Sarbadoes 207 Lhe 
flower is succeeded by a multangular fleshy pod, every way 
resembling that of an Ockro. 1777 G. Forster Voy. round 
World 11. 321 The contents were the leaves of the okra 
(Aibiscus esculentus). 1834 M.G. Lewis Fral. W. Ind. 152 
The only native vegetable, which J like much, is the ochra, 
which tastes like asparagus. 1858 Crarke in Moloney 
W, Afr. Fisheries (1883) 37 (Fish. Exh. Publ.) This stew is 
made piquant and wholesome by the addition of salt, bitter 
tomatoes or ocroes, shallots, ..and abundance of red peppers. 
1873 GarpneR Hist. Jamaica 391 A quart of ockroes. 1894 
A. Spinner Study Colour 45 To help her mother gather the 

green okras for the soup. : ‘ 
b. Applied, with defining words, to other species 


of /Tibiscus or Abelmoschits. 

1840 Peuny Cycl. XVI. 395/2 The okro..is very closely 
allied to H. Abelnoschus, now Abelmoschus moschatus, .. 
by Browne, in his ‘Nat, Hist. of Jamaica',called Musk-okro. 

ce. attrib. and Comdé, 

1756 P. Browne Yamaica 285 The Okro Plant. The pods 
of this plant are full of a nutritive mucilage, and the principal 
ingredient in most of the soops and pepper-pots, made in 
America. 1833 Marrvat 2. Siuifle (1863) 263 ‘Whe negroes 
here get so tired of salt fish and occra broth, that they eat 
dirt by way ofa relish. 

+Okselle. Oés.vave—'. [app.a. MDu. oekse/e 
(Du, ofsel, Flem. oksele) :—OLG. *6ksla, *6hsla 


Oés, = On knees: see 


OLD. 


| arm-pit; from a root dks-, dhs-, seen in OE. éx-n, 
OMG, wohs-ana, uoch-isa, och-asa, MHG. uohs-e, 
tiehs-e, also OK. éhs-ta, ox-ta, in Epinal G. écusta, 
Sc. ox-ler; also, with weak gradc, in OHG. ahs- 
ala, MIG. ahs-el, Ger. achs-el; further, in L. 
axilla, and Olr, oxa/; all in the samc or an allied 
sense.] The arm-pit; cf. OxTER. 


1489 Caxton Faytes of A. u. xxxv. 150 He dide putte two 
grete boteylles undre his okselles and swymed..in the see, 


Oksi, obs. form of Ask v, 

Okupie, okypy, obs. forms of Occupy. 

Okur, -yr(e, var. OCKER Oés.; obs. ff. Ocnre. 

Okym, Ol, obs. forms of Oakum, WHOLE, 

-ol, suffix, used to form chemical terms. 

1. The termination of a/coh-o/, used to form the 
names of substances which are alcohols in the 
wider sense (ALCOHOL 5), or compounds analogous 
to alcohol; e. g. cavéino/ (mcthyl alcohol), metho, 
pseudol, glycol (2-atomic alc.), glycerol (3-atomic 
alc.), Phenol (phenyl or benzene alc.), naphthol 
(naphthyl alcohol), etc. In some cases this 
systematic nomenclature has not displaced the 
name which the substance had previously received, 
e.g. glycerol is more commonly known as glycerin 
(or, commercially, glycerine). 

2. From pheno/, the ending has been transferred 
to bodies belonging to the group of phenols (which 
are alcohols), as aszthranol, anthrol, cresol, cymenol, 
eugenol, thyuol, and to some other phenol deriva- 
tives, as anethol, creosol, guatacol, phenctol, phiorol, 
pyrogallol, veratrol, xylenol. 

3. In some words -o/ is a deriv. of L. olewm oil; 
in which case it is more systematically written -ole; 
e.g. furfurol, indol, oxindol, pyrrol, terpinol. 

Ola, variant of OLLA 2, palm-leaf, 

}Olam (dula-m). (Heb. ony ed/am a long 
period of undefined limits, an age (Gr. aiwv), perh. 
properly ‘that which is hidden’, £ @/am to hide.] 
Used by some for: A vast period of time, an age, 
through a succession of which the universe or the 
earth is supposed to have passed. (Cf. Eon.) 
Hence Ola‘mic a., of or belonging to a vast period 
or age. (Cf. EONIAN.) 

1892 T. Lewis in Lange's Comnt. Eccles. iii. 15 (ed. Clark) 
73 Closely allied to the cyclical idea so prominent elsewhere 
in the book and the idea of the olam as the unity of the 
cosmosin time. /éid. 44 Excursus on ‘Olamic or aeonian 
words in Scripture’, 1877 Dawson Orig. World vi. 132 
‘The reference to God's olamic Sabbath. 1886 — in £-xZositor 


Apr. 287 But man fell, and lost the perpetual or olamic 
sabbatism. 


t Ola‘st, var. ALAsT Odés., lastly: cf. O prep.} b. 

ai1240 Lofsong in Cott. Hout. 207 Erest in his one hond 
and seodden in his oder, olast in his side burlunge. 

-olater, -olatry (see -0), the forms in which 
the suffixes -LATER, -LATRY usually occur. 

Old (6xld), a. (adv., sb.1) Forms: see below. 
{[Com. Teut.: Early ME. ofd¢:—OE. a/d (WSax, 
eald) = OF ris.and OS.a/d (MDu. out, oud-, Du, oud, 
MLG. ofd, LG. of7), OHG. (MHG., Ger.) a/t:— 
OTeut. *a/éo'-z, orig. a ppl. formation (corresp. to 
Gr, forms in -rés, L. -¢vs) from OTeut. vb. stem 
al-, Goth. a/-an to grow up, ON. a/-a to nourish, 
bring up, cognate with L. a/-éve to nourish: cf. 
Cotpa. OTeut. *aédoz was thus app. =‘ grown up, 
adult’, corresp. in form to L. aéus grown or 
become great, tall. ON. wanted the positive (sup- 
plied by gamal/; comp. ediri, super]. ed/ztr); Goth. 
had the related derivative form a/feis (:—*alpijoz). 
The original OE. form a/d (also in Early WSax. 
and Early Kent.), remained in Anglian, and has 
come down in Northern dial., in later Sc. written 
awld, auld, in north. Itng. dial. awd, aad, ahd. In 
mid], Eng., OE. aéd, lengthened to dd, became 
regularly d/d (cf. bold, cold, hold, solid, told), which 
remains the standard Eng. form (in ME. also writ- 
ten oold, in dial. wold, ould, owld, ole, owd). The 
WSax. and Kentish ea/d came down into ME. as 
eald, yeald, yald, eeld, eld; it is now extinct (but 
cf. ELD a.). The original comparative and super- 
lative, still retained in particular uses, are ELDER 
(:—*aldira), ELDEST, q.v.; in the general sense 
these have been superseded by o/der, o/dest (see also 
ALDER, ALDEST). Derivatives are t ALD, + ALDER 
56.2, ALDERMAN, Exp 56,2, v,, ELDER 54.3] 

* Illustration of Forms. 

a, 1-5 (Sc. -6) ald, (4-5 alde, 3-4 hald, 4 alld, 
haldc), 4-5, Sc. 4-, auld, (4 aulde, hauld, 5-6 
awld, -e, 7- north. Eng. dial. awd, aud, aad). 

¢ 725 Corpus Gloss. 173 Anus, ald uuif. /brd. 1854 Senex, 
ald. a@800 Leiden Gloss. 132 Quotus, hu ald; totus, sue 
ald. ¢825 Vesp. Psalter cxivili, 12 Alde mid gingrum. 
¢875 O. E. Chron, an. 871 Sidroc eorl ., se alda. ¢gso 
Lindisf. Gosp. Luke i. 18 Ic fordon am ald. ¢1200 OKMIN 
126 Till Patt te33 waerenn alde. ¢ 1205 Lay. 2959 Pe alde king. 
a 1250 Ovul 4 Night. 1183 For pine aldenibe. a 1300 Cursor 


M. 9224 (Cott.) Four“hundret winter ald (azz. halde, 
Trin, old). bid. 12578 (Cott.) Ar he was tuelue yeir alld 


OLD. 


(Gétt. ald, Fairf, aldel. 1340 Ayenb. 104 He ijs ald. /dfd. 
219 Agucdald wyf. ¢1375S¢. Leg. Saints, Egipciane 413, 1 
ame auld & febil bathe. ¢ 1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) iv. 12 In 
ane alde castell. a1430 Jorte Arth. 279 As awlde mene 
telles. 31549 Compl. Scot. 1 Outre ald enemies. 1588 A. 
Kixe ti. Canisius’ Catech. Hi), Ye awld kallendar. 1611 
Mure Avisc. Poems i, 6 In auld Neptunus’ source. 1790 
Burss Tam o' Shanter 15 Auld Ayt, wbain neer a town 
surpasses, 

B. 1-4 eald, 3 eld, 2-4 eld, 3 eold, 4-5 eeld, 
yeald, yald, 4-5 elde (helde). 

6831 Kentish Charter in Sweet O. £. Texts 446, [An] eald 
hrider. c888 K. ZEtEREO Socth. xxxix. § 3 Sie eald gesceaft. 
c1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke i. 18 Ic eon nu eald. cxrz5 Lamdé. 
flem.9 On pa ealde laze [/4id., on ban alde laze} ¢1z00 
Boral O.fe 4{Egerton MS.) Pech ich beo a wintre eald, to 
jung ich eom at rede. cr2og Lay. 7031 Pe 3unge wifmen & 
pe wlde[e 1275 holde}. ¢1275 /dict. 2916 In pan eolde [¢ 1205 
holde} daize hit wasa borh riche. cx2z90 Beckel tgs in S. 
Eng. Leg. 1. 112 Are it were seue jer eld. 31340 Ayend. 7 
Ine be yalde laze. dred. 46 Ine pe ealde laje. 1388 Wycuir 
2 Kings iv. 14 Hir hosebonde is eeld. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 
137/2 Elde or olde [1499 et. Pyusun eeld or worne}. 

y. 3- old, (3-5 hold, 4-5 -e, oold, -e, 4 owd, 5 
ole, wold, -e, 5-6 olde, 6 owld, -e, 6-7 ould, -e, 
8-9 dial. owd, wold). 

¢1200 Trin. Coll, Hom. 199 Penne hie bed old. c12z05 
Lay. 3002 Pe olde (¢ 1275 holde] kinge. 1340-70 Ader. 5 
Dind. 327 Whan we holde waxen. 1382 WycuiF Gev. xliil. 
27 3oure oold fader. c1400 Afol. Loll. 23 Pe Wold Testa- 
ment. 1426 AupELAyY Poems 73 Weder that he were hold 
or 30ng. cx3440 Promp, Parv. 363/2 Ole, for-weryd, as 
clothys. 1447 BoKkeNHam Seyntys (Roxb.) 45 The wolde 
law. ¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon 452 There nys noo 
man so oolde. 1530 PatsGr. 250/1 Oulde house that is in 
Tuyne. 1537 Wiotuestey Chron. (1875) I. 62 Tbe owld 
judgment of this realme. ¢1746 Cottier (Tim Bobbin) Lane. 
Dial, Wks. (1862) 56 here's on owd Cratchenly Gentlemon. 
1864 TENNYSON Northern Farmer 49 A mowt ‘a tadeu owd 
Joanes. 1891 T. Haroy Tess (1goo) 8/1 I've got a wold silver 
spoon, and a wold graven seal at homie. 

** Signification. I. Having lived or existed 
a relatively long time. 

1. That has lived long; far advanccd in years 
or life. Said of men, animals, and plants, also of 
their limbs, organs, faculties, etc. (Opposed to 
young ; less emphatic than aged.) 

Often absolutely: The o/d (pl.:, old people; so ofd and 
young, young and old (sc. people). 

Beowulf 357 Par Hrodgar sxt eald ond unhar. cso [see 
A.oh ¢1050 byrhtferth's Handboc in Anglia (1885) VII. 
299 Swa byd se ealda man ceald & snufliz. ¢ 1z00[see A. y} 
¢1205 [see A.oh ai1z50 Ow! 4 Night. 25 On old stoc. 
@ 1300 Cursor M. 2779 (Cott.) Yong and ald, bath barn and 
man. 1377 Lanct. /”. P72. 13. xvi.g How osanna by orgonye 
olde folke sungen. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. xiv. 
(1395) 198 Of suche foules..the yonge fede the olde whan 
thei inmaye not for aege gete they owne mete. ¢1420 Pallad, 
on {fusé ww. 723 Of mnyddil age, and rather yonge then olde. 
1484 Caxton Fables ef Asp u.vii, Now when | am bycome 
old and feble. 1508 Duxsar Tua Maritt Wemen 277 Weil 
couth I..bler his ald BE. 1568 E. ‘Vatney Disc. Mariage 
Aivb, An olde Gentleman called M. Erasmus. 1593 Snaks. 
Rich. (1, t. ii. 67 What shall good old Yorke there sce But 
empty lodgings? 1597 Mippteton I isdom of Solomon 
xii. 3 Bald, because old, old, because living long. 1610 
Snaxs. Temp. i. iii. 2 My old bones akes. 1632 Mitton 
L’ Allegro 97 When..young and old com forth to play On 
a Sunshine Holyday. 1770 Gotosmitn Deserted till. 20 
The young contending as the old survey'd, 1784 Cowrer 
Yask w.172 Under an old ouk's domestic hade 1838 T. 
Tuomson Chem. Org. Bodies 947 Old trees are frequently 
affected with a kind of ulcer. 1854 ‘I .nNvson Grandmother 
18 All my children have gone before me, I amsoold. 1841-4 
Emrrson £ss., Love Wks. (Bohn) 1. 71 This passion .. 
though it begin with the young, yet forsakes not the old. 

Jig. 1500-20 Dunsar /oems xivii. 9g As the ta lufe vaxis 
auld, The tothir dois incress moir kene. 1638 Foun Faucies 
v. iti, Night draws un, And quickly will grow old. 1822 
Suetrey Triumph of Life 538 Loug before the day Was old. 

b. Waving the characteristics (physical or men- 
tal) of age. 

(1832 Lytton Eugene A. 1. vi, We grow old before our 
time. 1837 Marrvat Percival Keene xix, You appear to 
have an old head upon very young shoulders, 1842 TENNYSON 
Gardener's D. 52 So old at heart, At sucha distance from 
bis youth in grief. 1866 G. Macponatp Ann. QO. Neighd. i. 
(1878) 3 It is not a pleasant thing for a young man..to have 
an old voice, 1895 Daily News 30 Nov. 3/1 ‘ Nowadays’, 
she says, ‘it is only old people wlio do not grow old’. 

c. Used disparagingly; esp. col/og. and s/ang in 
such collocations as o/d bloke, buffer, cat, codger, 
Sogy, trot (see these words). 

1508 Dunnar Tua Mariit Wemen 126, 1 dar nought keik 
to the knaip that the cop fillis, For eldnyng of that ald 
schrew. 1596 SHaks. fam. Shr. 1. ii. 80 An old trot with 
here a tooth in her head. a 162g KLETCHER //um. Lieut. 
Mn. iv, Peace, you old fool. 1820 Snewtey //ymn fo Mercury 
xv, Halloo] old fellow with the crooked shoulder! You 
grub those stumps? 1856 CartyLe Remén. 1. (1881) 186 An 

agricultural dandy ’ or old fogie, of Hibernian type. 1888 
R. Botprewoop Robbery Under Arms (Farmer), I used to 
laugh at him, and call him a regular old crawler. 

. Proverbs. 

¢1470 Asuby Active Policy 615 Aftur the oolde dogge the 
yonge whelpe barkes, 1631 Bratuwait Whites, Hospitall- 
man 45 There is none so desperately old but he hopes to 
live One yeere longer. 1668 Davenant Afan's the Master 

1. i, As the proverb says, put an old cat to an old rat 1691 
R. Cromwece Let. in Eng. Mist. Rev. (1898) XIII. 109 

There is an old proverb ‘old yong, yong old‘, 1883 READE 
Many a Slip in Harper's Mag. Dec. 141/1 A man is as old 
as be feels, and a woman ’s as old as she looks. 

2. transf. Belonging to, or characteristic of, old 


persons; of or pertaining to ad d life; esp. i 
ae ata g to advanced life; esp. in 


| 


97 


old age, the pcriod of life of the old or advanced 
in years, the latter period of life, = AGE 6; also 
absol. and aliri6é., as in old age pension, etc. 

13.. Seuyn Sag, (W.) 22 He that schal, in thin eld age, 
Benime the thin heritage. ¢1380 Wyctir Serm. Sel. Wks. 
I. 365 lt was miracle pat so oold folk brou3ten forp pis cbild 
in her olde daies. ¢1430 Hymns Virg. 79 Lete us praie 
pat god send us paciens in oure oolde age. 1500-20 DuNBAR 
Poems xxxvi. 27 Thair cumis jung airis, Uhat his auld thrift 
settis on ane ess, 31605 Suaks. Lear 1. i. 190 Hee'l sbape 
his old course, in a Country new. 1610 — ew. 1. 11. 369 
Tle racke thee with old Crampes. 16x Biste Gen. xxv. 8 
Abraham. .died in a good old age [WyctiF in a good elde]. 
1707 Lond. Guz. No. 4354/4, 176/. per Ann. in Lease (most 
of which are very old Lives). 1813 Suettey Q. A/aé u. 152 
Old age and infancy Promiscuous perished. 1868 FREEMAN 
Norm. Cong. (1876) V1. ix. 414 The great Earl..died in a 
good old age. 1891 Pal/ Mall G. 18 Dec. 2/1 ‘There is 
extreme reluctance to devote any of their earnings .. to 
ensuring an old-age annuity, 

3. Of material things: Waving existed long, 
long-made, that has been long in use. (Opposed 
to mew.) Hence, Worn with age or long use, 
or deteriorated through the effects of time; worn 
out, decayed, dilapidated, shabby, stale, etc. ; also, 
Discarded after long use, disused, gone out of use. 

Absolutely: 7Ae o/d, that which is old. 

Beowulf 2763 Par wes helm inoniz eald ond omiz. ¢ 1000 
Ags. Gosp. Matt. ix. 16 Ne deb. .nan man niwes clades scyp 
on eald reaf. /éd. xiii. 52 Niwe ping and ealde. cx1z00 
Trin, Coll. Hom. 163 De chireche clodes ben to brokene 
and ealde, ¢1300 Havelok 545 In an eld cloth wnden. 
1382 Wycuir Jfatt. ix. 17 Nether men senden newe wijne 
in to olde botelis, — Luke v. 39 No man drynkinge old 
(Tixpace olde wine), wole anon newe; sothli he seith, The 
olde is the betere. 1454 Test. Edor. (Surtees No. 30) 175 
On of ny ald gownes furred. 1542 34S. Acc St. Fohn's 
Hosp., Canterb., Rec. for ij olde bee fattis iiijd 1598 B. 
Joxson £u. Alan tn Hui... ii, Drake's old ship at Deptford 
may‘ sooner circlethe worldagain. 1601 WEEVER Jir7. Mart., 
Str John Oldcastle iv, Mans memorie, with new, forgets the 
old. 1670 Drvptn A dmanzor Prol. 27 They bring old iron 
and glass upon the stage. @ 1800 Cowrer .Veedless Alarmt 53 
They [sheep] gathered close around the old pit's brink. 184 
Tuackeray Gt. Hoggarty Diamond iv, Pale sherry, old port, 
and cut and come again. /od. A dealer in old books, old 
china, and old pictures. <A very old book with iron clasps. 

+b. In old clothes, shabby. Obs. rare—". 

1596 Suaks. Tam. Shr. iv. i. 140 There were none fine, 
but Adam, Rafe, and Gregory, The rest weie ragged, old, 
and beggerly. 

4. Of (any specified) age or length of existence : 
e.g. flow old? len day's old. When uscd adirtd, with 
a prec. numeral and sb, these are usually hyphened 
to off (year Leing used instead of years), as in 
@ six-months-old child, a two-year-old sheep, etc. 
These attrib, forms are also used aso/. as sbs.: c.g. 
a flock of two-year-olds. 

"he numeral and sb. were in OE, in genitive as an advb. 
determination of eald, e. g. Aritizes geara eald (cf. Ger. dre? 
tage alt, eins tags alt, ¥. dgé de trente ans); but by the 
tat c. the geniuve inflexion was dropped; cf. quots. 1110~ 
1200, See also b. 

¢ K. Etekep Gregory's fast, Care xix. 385 /Er he 
was dritiges xeara euald. crooo AELFric Gen. xivit. 8 And 
[Pharao] axode hyne hueald he ware. 1110-1123 O. £. 
Chron, an. 1110 He [se mona] wies..feowertyne nihta eald. 
1135-54 /éfd. an. 1135 Suilc als it uuore thre niht ald mone. 
¢ 3200 Orin 7675 Sho wass sexti3 winnterr ald. ¢ 1205 Lay. 
jor He was filtene 3er ald. ¢3330 R. Brunnu Chron. Wace 
(Rolls) 3720 Er he were seuen 3er old. ¢1q20 Pallad, on 
Jfusb, \v. 919 A she asse oon yer olde. 1535 CovEROALE 
Gen, xvii, 12 Every manchilde whan it is eight dayes olde, 
shalbe circumcyded, 1590 Suaks. Com. Err. ti 45 My 
absence was not sixe moncths olde. /éfd. 0 ii, 150 In 
Ephesus I am but two huures old. 1598 B. Jonson £u, 
Man tu Hun, wu. iii, Your son is old enough to govern 
himself. 1672 Lapy M. Bertie in rath Rep. Hist, MSS. 
Comm, App. v. 26 Wee eapect the new Dutches .. she is 
not fifteen yeare old. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 11 ? 4 The 
Story you have given us is not quite two thousand Years 
Old. 1780 A. Younc Zour fred. 1. 182 A child 7 years old 
earns 1d.aday spinning. 1857 Hucurs Yom Lrown u. i, 
I say, young fellow.. How old are you? 1872 Ruskin Fors 
Clav. xxi. 7 A wall which was just eighteen hundred years 
old. 1892 Daily News 26 Feb. 5/7 A five-year-old girl 
1899 Westm. Gaz. 25 Nov. 6/2 Under the century-old trees. 

absol, 1969 St. James's Chron. 10-11 Aug. 3/4 (Horse- 
race) Five-year-olds, 9 st. 31849 Acs. Smitn Pottleton Leg. 
(repr.) 27 Rising two-score-olds, 1855 Tinnyson 7he Brook 
137 That was the four-year-old I sold the Squire. 

b, The expression ‘.x years old’ may be preceded 
by a prep., as if it were a sb. phrase = ‘the age of 
« years’: e.g. ‘a child of ten years old’, ‘from 
two years old and under’, ‘at, under, or over six 
months old’, 

This construction appears first with of which nay possibly 
represent the OE. (and Com. Teut.) genitive phr., or the corre- 
sponding Fr. phr. with de (see note to 4), so that ‘a child of 
x years old’ might be orig. = ‘a child old (in respect) of x 
years’. But there isa chronological gap between the two con- 
structions, the earliest examples of the later being in Cursor 
Af. In one instance, the oidest text has ‘o tua yeir eild ’, 
i.e. ‘of two years’ age’, in which tbe later MSS, substitute 
old or eild, But inanother instance, the reading ‘of thre 3er 
alde’ is evidently original. Whether this implies a confusion 
between ofd, edd adj. and e/d sb., as app. in the Chaucer quot. 
which follows, or the existence of two furms derived from 
OE. /reora jeara eald, viz. ‘three year old’, and ‘of three 
year old’, is not clear; but what is evident is that ‘.r year(s) 
old’ soon came to be taken in the lump as a sb. phr. which 
might be preceded by any prep., siuce we find ¢1420 ‘from 
iij yere olde 111 x ’,and in the next cent. ‘at nine montbs old’ 
=‘at tbe age of nine months‘. 


OLD. 


A similar usage is found with 4igh, long, broad, deep, etc. 
(which also in OE. were preceded bya genitive or accus. 
phr. of dimension); but there the const. with of appears to 
be later, and that with other preps less usual: see Or 39]. 

13.. Cursor Af, 11566 (Cott.) Wit-in pe land left he noghe 
an O tua yeir eild [G. eilde, #. old, Tr. olde] pat he ne was 
slan. /6rd, 10587 (Gétt.) pis may [z7. maiden], bot of the 
3ere alde [C. old, F., 7” olde] was on pe grece [= stair] 
iar of tald. ¢1374 Cuaucer Anel. & Arc. 78 (Harl. 372) 
Yong was this Quene, of xx" yere of eeld [So2 other MSS, ; 
Harl. 7333, of xx" yere eld; Digty, of xx yeer olde; so 
Caxton). ¢ 1420 Pallad, on Husb. w. 734 Caloyng from iij 
yeer olde Til x is best. ¢1470 Henry H allace n. 273 Hyr 
doclitir had of xij wokkis ald a knayff. 1582 N. T.(Rhein.) 
Matt, ii. 16 From tvvo yere old & vider {1611 two yeares; 
W ycuiF, fio two 3eer age and with ynne; Tinp., Geneva, as 
many as were two yeie old and vndei}. 1593 SHAKs. 2 He. 
VS, w. ix. 4, 1 was made a King, at nine months olde. 1594 
— Rich. /1/, u. iv. 28 He could gnaw a crust at two houres 
old. 1625 J. Merap in Ellis Ovtg. Lett. Ser. 1. IN, 20% 
A young man under thirty years old. 1697 DrypEn Virg. 
Georg. Ww. 421 A Steer of two Years old. 1727 Swirt 
Gulliver 1. vi, Those intended for apprentices are dismissed 
at seven years old. 1838 Surttey Aew. /slan i. xxv, This 
child of twelve years old. 

5. fig. Of long practice and experience zz some 
specified matter or respect, or as an agent or quali- 
fied person of some kind ; practised, cxperienced, 
skilled ; also, in slang use, Clever, knowing. 

¢ 1000 Uf) fe's Canons § 17 in Thorpe Laws IL. 348 Na bat 
zlc eald sy, ac fat he cald sy on wisdoine. c 1220 Bestiary 
go Old in hise siunes dern, ¢ 1315 SHOREHAM 52 The sevende 
ordre hys of the prest, And hy» icleped the ealde, Bote nau3t 
of 3eres,ac of wyt. rg52z Hutoet, Olde souldier, vetes anus. 
1588 SHaks. LZ. £. ZL. ut. i. 254 Thou art an old Loue- 
monger, and speakest skilfully. 1638 Foro Faucies 1. il, 
My stars, I thank ye, for being ignorant, Of what this old- 
in-mischief can intend] ¢1652 Mitton Soun. to Sir H, 
Vane, Vane, young in yeares, but in sage counsell old. 
1716 Lond. Gaz No. 5412/3 Frances Green, .. an old 
Offender. 1722 De For Col. Jack (1840) 232 The Geinans 
were too old for us there, 318z0 Sneiiey Lett. to M. Gis- 
borne 140, 1, an old diviner, who know well Every false 
verse of that sweet oracle, 1853 Lytton Jly Nouel vin, ii, 
Old in vices, and meun of soul! 1881 Jowetr 7iucyd. 
I. 152 The Athenians were old sailors and they were only 
beginners, 

b, in various collog. and slang phrases: as of/ 
bird, a person who has become knowing through 
experience, sfec. an experienced thief; o/d hand 
(see 1). 4); ofd Fite, SOLDIER, STAGER; (0 be old 
Doe af {a thing). 

1589 [see Doc sd, 151]. 1711 Snartess. Charac.(1737)1 35 
With the oid Stagers no matter whom they meet ina Coach, 
‘tis always Good your Hunonr! or Good your Lordship ! 
1722 Dr For Col. Jack (1840) 99 The Captain [was!an old 
suldier at such work. 1784 a Berres Virtuous Villagers 
II. 9 Philip, who is an old Robin, as the saying is, demurred 
to the business. 1785 CumBertanp Odserver Nu. 107 P 6 
Uncle Antony was an old dog at a dispute. 1852 C. W. 
H{oskins] Zadfa 62 One word of advice from an ‘old 
file’. 1877 Mive Years’ Penal Servitude i. 32 In nine cases 
out cf ten an ‘old bird’ would betray himself. 1890 W. A. 
Wacwace Only a Sister? 263 Evidently the master was an old 
bird, he carefully retraced his steps and bolted the door at 
the foot of the stairs. 

6. In colloq. use : = Great, plentifnl, abundant, 

aad ‘ , f 
excessive; ‘grand’, Now chiefly afier cther ap- 
preciative adjs., as good, grand, high. 

c1440 Bone Flor. 681 Gode olde fyzhtyng was there. 
1590 Tarit0on News Purgat., Sunday, at masse, there was 
old ringing of bells. 1599 Suans. Aduch Ado v. ii. 98 
Yoaders oid coile at home. a160q Hanmer Chron. Irel. 
123 note, If they [certain monks] were as fat in those daies 
as most of thein proved after, there would have beene old 
frying. 1654 Gavion Pleas. Noles un. iv. 50 When fifteen 
joines to Seventy, there’s old doings (as they say), the Man 
and Wife fitting together like January and May day. 1664 
Corton Scarron. 104 ‘there was old drinking and old 
singing And all the while the Bells were ringing. 1705 
Hickexincirn /oves(-cr. n. Wks.1716 111 77 ‘here was old 
Bandying, and Cursing, and Fighting, and Railing in 
abundance. 1814 Scort Vaz. xviii, So there was old to do 
about ransoming the bridegrooin. 1818 — Aod Roy xxxii, 
‘Here's auld ordering and counter-ordeiiug ’ muttered Gar 
schattachin, 1825 Brockett WV. C. Gloss. s.v., Old-dotugs, 
great sport, great feasting—an uncommon display of hos- 

itality. 31898 MWestm. Gaz. 1 July 2/2 The lawyers in the 
House have had wbat..we may be allowed tocalla high old 
time. 

II. Belonging to former times or an ealier 
period as well as to the present; long-established. 

7. a. Dating far back into the past; of ancient 
origin; made or formed long ago; also foet. of 
things which have always existed, as elemental 
forces, ete.: Primeval. (In OF. and early ME. 


applied to the Creator.) 

Beowulf 945 Pat hyre eald metod este ware bearn-zebyrdo. 
¢888 K. JELFREO Boeth. xiv. § 2 Se ealda cwide is swide sod 
be mon gefyrn cw#d. ¢31205 Lay. 24885 Ane huse be wes 
biclused faste an ald stanene weorc. 1340 dyer, 104 Me 
zayth he is ine heuene..he ys ald and yknawe and ydied 
and yworpssiped and yloued. c1350 Alex, & Diud. 798 
3oure docturus sain in sawus ful olde. c1400 Maunorv. 
(Roxb.) iv. 12 Scho lies in ane alde castell. 1596 Suaks. 
Tam. Shr. 1. i. 82 Old fashions please me best. 1634 
Mitton Comus 33 An old, and haughty Nation proud wn 
Arms, 1667 — 7’. £.1. 543A shout that tore Hells Concave, 
and beyond Frighied the Reign of Chaos and old Night: 
1732 Pore Ess. Alan 1. 158 Who knows but he, whose han 
the lightning forms, Who heaves old Ocean, and who wings 
the storms? 1863 H. Cox /sstéf. 111. iv. 643 His office aa. 
old as the time of the Conquest. 1898 7rt: Arts 23 Apr. 73/3 
‘The superstition. .is alinost as old as the hills. 

b. In personal or other particular reference (as 


OLD. 


with agent-noun, etc.): That has long stood in | 


some relation to one; that has been such from of 
old ; not new or recent. 

a ro00 Filiana 623 (Gr.) Wrecad ealdne nid. a1225 Leg. 
Kath. 1380 Pe deore Drihtin .. toc read to ure alde dust- 
schipes. ¢1440 York Alyst. xxii. 63, I wolde now som mete 
wer sene For olde acqueyntaunce vs by-twene. c¢ 1470 
Henry /Va//ace 1.7 Our ald ennemys cuminyn of Saxonys 
blud. 1500-20 Dunsar Poenrs |x. 68 ‘Lo thy auld schervandis 
have an E, That lang hes lippinit into the. 1549 Compl. 
Scot. vi. 67 Corriandir, that is gude for ane ald hoste. 1706 
Wooden World Dissected (1708) 19 Not purely for their 
presumptuous Assumption of his proper Title, but out of an 
old Grutch. @1727 Ramsay Auld Langsyne 1 Should auld 
acquaintance be forgot Tho’ they return with scars? 1b jo 
R. H. Dana Bef. A/ast xxvi. 86 Many a good ducking in 
the surf, did he get to pay up old scores. 1849 Macautay 
flist. Eng. iv. 1.505 In satisfaction of an old debt due to him 
from the crown. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) 1. 81, I have 
a claim upon you as an old friend of your father. 

e. Known or familiar from of old, or because 


of former association. 

¢ 888 K. Aeirrep Boeth. xxxix. § 13 Healdad ba tunglu ba 
ealdan sibbe pe hi on gesceapne wa@ron. 1121 O. £. C von. an. 
1003 He teah ford ba his ealdan wrenceas. ¢ 1386 CHaucer 
Aan of Law's 1, 269 O Sathan enuious.. Wel knowestow to 
wommen the olde way. 1583 Suaxs. L. L. L. v. ii. 417 Yet 
T haue a tricke Of the old rage. 1598 — A/erry HV. 1v. ii. 22 
Your husband is in his olde lunes {1s¢ 7o/. lines] azaine. 
1601 — Ful. C. v.i.63 Ané. Old Cassius still. 1784 Cowper 
Tirocin, 737 Following her old plan. 1820 SHELLEY ¢/yz07 
to Mercury \xxxvii, While he conceived another piece of 
fun, One of his old tricks. 31855 MacauLay J/f7st. Eng. xix. 
1V. 377 The old men had again met in the old hall. 1865 
Licutroot Galatians (1874) 22 The Apostle had been travel- 
ling over old ground. 

8. Used as an expression of familiarity, a. in 
addressing or speaking of persons with whom one 
has an acquaintance of some standing, or whom 
one treats as such, as in the colloq. o/d doy, chap, 

Jellow, man; b. with names of places which one 
has long known, esp. of one’s native country: see 
also 12b. Often in the collocation good old, a 
collog. or cant expression of commendation or 
appreciation. (Cf. 6.) 

a. 1588 Suaks. 77¢, A. 1Vv. ii. 121 Looke how the blacke slaue 
smiles vpon the father; As who should say, old Lad I am 
thine owne. 1601 — 7we/. VV. 1. ii. g Did she see thee the 
while, old boy,tell me that. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 17 P 3, 
I never hear him so lavish of his fine things, as upon old 
Nell Trott. 1808 Scott Marm. vi. Introd. 81 England was 
merry England, when Old Christmas brought his sports 
again. 1825 C. M. Wesrmacort Zug. Sy 1. 136, I say, old 
fellow. 1872 Punch 24 Aug. 81/2 A fellow who can take a 
joke good-naturedly like you can, old boy. 1885 Jéid. 
3 Jan. 4/1 You'll be thinking I've got the blue-mouldies, 
old man. 1890 R. Botprewoop Co/, Reformer (1891) 204 
Take another tumbler, old man, 1892 Anstey Voces Popult 
Ser. 11.37 Never mind,old chap. 1898 DovLe Trag. Korosko 
ue 280 There they go giving the alarm! Good old Camel 

orps! ; 

b. 1596 SHaks. Zam, Shr. 1, ii. 49 What happie gale 
Blowes you to Padua heere, fromold Verona? 1659 D. Pet 
impr. Sea 140, 1 may take upon mee to tell old England. 
1732 Berkeey A/ciphr.u.§7 Hath not old England sub- 
sisted for many ages without the help of your notions? 1785 
Burns Cotter’s Sat. Nt. xix, Froin scenes like these old 
Scotia’s grandeur springs. 1808 Scott AZarmz. vi. Introd. 68 
Nor failed old Scotland to produce, At such high-tide, her 
savoury goose. 1844 ALB. SmitH Adv. Mr, Ledbury (1856) 
I. xti. 90 There’s old Gravesend! 

9. Applied to the devil, a. orig. in reference to 
his primeval character; in OE. se ea/da (= ‘the 
old one’); also in particular appellations, as o/d 
serpent, dragon, enemy, adversary, etc. 

a x000 Leds. 32 (Grein) Se ealda. a@12z00 Aloral Ode 285 
Belsebuh pe ealde. c1z00 Trin. Coll. Hom. 191 Pe alde 
neddre be bipehte eue and adam. ¢1230 Hali Meid. 15 
Nu bihalt te alde feond. 1382 Wycur Hew. xx. 2 The olde 
serpent, that isthe deuel. 1629 Mitton Wativity 168 Th’ old 
Dragon under ground. 1638 Sir T. Hersert 7raw, (ed. 2) 
10 Soyling their hellish carkasses with juyce .. or what the 
old imposter infatuates them with, 1822 Hocc Perils of 
Man I\1. 38 Cuffed about by the ‘auld thief’, as they 
styled him. : ; ; 

b. So in various jocose appellations, as /he 
old one, the old GENTLEMAN (27 black); old Harry, 


Nick, Scratcu, etc. 

1668 R. L’Estrance Vis. Quev. (1708) 84 They were all 
sent to Old Nick. 1700 T. Brown /Vé&s, (1760) III. 102, I 
know not who'll take ‘em for saints, hut the old gentleman in 
hlack. 1762 Smottett L. Greaves 11. x, He must have sold 
himself toOld Scratch. ¢1746 Cottier (Tim Bobbin) Géss., 
Owd Harry, Owd Nick, names for the devil. 1785 Burns 
Addr. to Deili, O thou! whatever title suit thee, Auld 
Hornie, Satan, Nick, or Clootie. 1824 Hist. Gaming Houses 
51 He would not stick at playing up Old Harry tn every 
possible shape and manner. 1825 J. Neat Bro. Fouathan I, 
253 His Master..the Old One. 1894 AstLEey 50 Vears 
Life 1. 213 The balls did whistle round like ‘old Billy’. 

III. Belonging to an age or period now past 
away; ancient; former. 

10. Of or pertaining to the distant past; belonginz 
to antiquity or toa bygone age; ancient, bygone, 
olden. (Opposed to modern.) 

¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Lukeix. 8 Sume szedon eald witeza aras. 
cx000 Ags. /’s. Ixxvi. 5 (Gr.) Pa ic ealde dazas eft zebohte. 
a1067 in Kemble Cod. Dipl IV. 202 Swa he on aldum 
timum zelegd wees. ¢ 1200 ORMIN 13724 Patt alde follc Off 
Godess hallzhe lede. c¢xz0g5 Lay. 2916 A ban holde dawen 
[e 1275 ecolde daize}. 1340 Ayend. 124 An ald filosofe pet 
hette platoun. 1382 Wycttr AZa?¢z. v.21 Jee han herde that 
it is said to olde men [1388 elde men, 1526 ‘linp. vnto them 


98 


off the olde tyme, 1611 hy them of old time}, ?a 1400 Morte 
Arth, 13 Elders of alde tyme. c1425 Lypc. Assembly of 
Gods 294 Olde poetys sey she bereth the heruest horne. 
1590 L. Luoyp Dial/ Daies 8 ‘Vhe old antient Romanes had 
..certaine ceremonies. 1591 SHAKs. 1 Hfen, VJ, 1. it 56 
The nine Sibyls of old Rome. 1635 Swan Sfee. AZ. ii. § 3 
(1643) 32 The old ancient order of the yeare. 1671 Mitton 
P. R. 11.178 The Prophets old, who sung thy endless raign. 
1728 Pore Dunc. . 144 A shaggy Tap’stry, worthy to he 
spread On Codrus’ old, or Dunton’s modern bed. 1784 
Cowper ask v. 217 Tubal..the Vulcan of old tines. 31809 
W, Irvine Anickerb. vit. ix.:(1820) 513 The customs and 
manners that prevailed in the ‘good old times’, 1842 
‘Tennyson Golden Year 65 Old writers push’d the happy 
season back, 
b kelating to past times ; dealing with antiquity. 
a goo CyNEWULF Crist 1396 Nu ic da ealdan race anforlete 


hu pu zt zrestan yfle gehogdes. ¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(1810) 1 In Saynt Bede bokes writen er stories olde. 1375 
Barsour Sruce 1. 17 Aulde storys that men redys. 1667 


Mitton ?. L. x1. 386 Wherever stood City of old or modern 
Fame. 1820 SHELLEY (Edtpus 1. 42 Grasshoppers that live 
on noonday dew, And sung, old annals tell, as sweetly too. 
ce, Proper to antiquity or a bygone age; of 
ancient character, form, or appearance ; antique. 
¢ 1381 Cuaucer Parl, Foules 19 It happede me for to he- 
holde Vp on a hok was wrete with letteris olde. 1573-80 
Barnet A/y. O69 Men curious in vsing old and ancient 
wordes.. Antiguarti homines. 1601 SHAKs. Twel. N.11. iv. 
44 O fellow come, the song we had last night: Marke it 
Cesario, it is old and plaine. 1709 Pore Ess. Crit. 324 Some 
hy old words to fame have made pretence, Ancients in 
phrase. 1899 IVests. Gaz. 11 May 4/2 What they call the 
old blue, the shade seen in old enainelling. 

d. Associated with ancient times (esp. with 
classical antiquity); renowned in history; esp. in 
poetry, as an epithet with proper nanies. 

¢ 1631 Mitton Arcades 98 On old Lyczus or Cyllene hoar. 
1710 Pore Windsor For. 316 From old Belerium to the 
northern main. 1820 SHELLEY Hitch of A tas \vii, To glide 
adown old Nilus, when he threads Egypt and &thiopia. 
1845 M. Pattison £ss. (1889) I. 10 It is the old historical 
lands of Europe that the lover of history longs to explore. 

11. Belonging to an earlier period (of time, one’s 
life, etc.) or to the earlier or earliest of two or 
more periods, times, or stages; pertaining to an 
earlier condition of things; possessed, occupied, 
practised, etc. at a former time. (Opposed to 7ew. ) 
axzo00 Phenix 321 Ponne he gewited wongas secan his 
ealdne eard of pisse ebel-tyrf. a1000 Elene 1266 (Gr.) 
zeogud is zecyrred, ald onmedla. ©1375 Sc. Leg. Saints ix. 
(Bertholomeus) 140 Mychtyly he put hym owte of his ald 
sein3nery. 3508 Dunsar Fiyting 320 ‘Thow .. gerisme.. 
thair ald sin with new schame certify. 1638 Sir ‘1. HeRsert 
Trav. (ed. 2) 93 He projects the recovery of his old Eparchy 
of Brampore. ¢ 1647 Mitton Forcers of Conscience 20 New 
Presbyter is but Old Priest writ Large. 180z WorpsworTH 
Resol. §& Indep. iii, Vhe pleasant season did my heart em- 
ploy: My old remembrances went from me wholly. 1842 
Tennyson JZorte d'Arthur 240 The old order changeth, 
yielding place to new. 1893 Max Micer Theosophy xii. 
(1899) 4or In order to bring his old Jewish belief into 
harmony with his new philosophical convictions. 


b. That was or has been (the thing spoken of) 


at a former time. 

157% Satir. Poems Ref. xxvii. 54 Ald feyis ar sindle fayth- 
full freindis fund. 1647 Galway Arch. in 10th Rep, Hist. 
MSS. Comm, App. v. 496 Sherriffes and ould Sheriffes to 
goe in their blacke gownes. 1847-9 Hers Friends in C. 
(1851) 1. 2 Ellesmere the great lawyer, also an old pupil of 
mine. 1894 Hatt Caine AZanxman ui. xix, 189 His old 
master, the college friend of his father. 

12. Distinguishing the thing spoken of from 
something of the same kind newer or more recent : 
Of earlier date, prior in tine or occurrence, former, 
previous. Old Year's Day, the last day of the 
old year. 

890 O. E. Chron. an. 885 Se Hlopwig was Carles bropur.. 
se Hlopwiz was pzs aldan Carles sunu. c1175 Lamb. Hom. 
87 Pes det..on bere alde laze. c1z00 Vices & Virtues 27 
Oder newe mone hetere dan wld-mone. 1387 TREVISA 
Higden (Rolls) VII. 407 AI holy writt, be elde [v.~. olde} 
testament and be newe. c1460 Fortescue Abs. § Linn 
Mon. ix. (1885) 128 Thai shulde than be vndir a Prince 
douhle so myghty as was thair old prince. 1548-9 (Mar.) 
Bk. Com. Prayer, Baptism, Graunte that the olde Adam.. 
maye so be huried, that the newe man may be raised vp 
agayne. 1590 SHaxs. AZids. NV. 1. i. 4 Foure happy daies 
bring in Another Moon! but oh, me thinkes, how slow This 
old Moon wanes. 161x Biste Transl. Pref. 1 The making 
of a new Law for the abrogating of an old. 1671 Mitton 
P. R. ww. 278 All the schools Of Academics old and new. 
¢ 1830 Mrs. Cameron /fou/ston Tracts 111. No. 63. 2 Their 
family consisted of a son and three daughters, who were 
brought up more in the old school than is now customary, 
1849 Grote Greece 11. Ixvii. (1862) VI. 34 The gradual transi- 
tion of what is called the Old Comedy into the Middle and 
New Comedy. ; a 

b. With names of countries: Known or in- 
habited at an earlier period, as O/d England (hence 
Old Englander), Old France, Old Spain (opposed 
to the American colonies of New Engcand, France, 
Spain; now only Azs?.), and similarly in modern 
colonial use, ¢he old country, old hone = Great 
Britain. (In Old England and the like, there is 
often a blending with this of sense 8.) 

The Old Dominion: see Domimon. Old World, the 
Eastern Hemisphere, as opposed to the New World of 
America. ; 

1647 Warp Simp. Cobler 43 Hee that prizes not Old 
England Graces, as much as New England Ordinances. 
1755 MacENs /xsurances 1. 393 W. H. Master of the Ship 
called St. George, belonging to London inold England, 1763 


OLD. 


Ann. Reg. 121 Pills of exchange drawn by the government 
of Canada on that of Old France. 1780 /b/d. 213" Newl 
arrived from Old Spain. 1812 Examiner 28 Dec. 826/1 
General Miranda had sailed .. for Old Spain. 1817 J. 
Brapsury Trav, Amer. 321 It gives them an opportunity 
of making enquiries respecting the ‘old country’. 1837 Hr, 
Martineau Soc. Amer. II]. 95 They are readers: their 
imaginations live in the Old World. 1844 Mrs Houston 
Yacht Voy. Texas 11. 127 Farming details which apply 
+.to practice in the ‘Old Country. 1886 Lowri, Wks, 
(1890) VI, 143 It {the founding of Harvard} insured our 
intellectual independence of the Old World. /4¢d¢. 156 The 
more conservative universities of the Old Home. 

ce. Old style: see Styur. Old Chrislmas Day, 
Oul May-day, Old Michaelmas-day, etc., these days 
according to the computation of old style. 

1825 Hone Every-day Bk. 1324 September 26..Old Holy- 
rood, 1826 /é7é. 11. 659 A festival called Beltane. .annually 
held in Scotland on old May-day. /éZd. 1315 October 11. 
‘This is ‘Old Michaelmas Day’, 1861 7yes 16 Feb., The 
old style ts still retained in ie accounts of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury. .. The first day of the financial year is the 5th of 
April, being old Lady Day. 1863 Book of Days 1. 58 
January 6 Epiphany or Twelfth Day (O/d Christmas Day). 
lbid, 52/2 Auld Jlansel Monday, i.e. Handsel Monday old 
style, or the first Monday after the r2th of the month 
{January]. 

+ B. adv. In ancient times, long ago. rare". 

1608 Suaks. Per. 1. Prol. 1 To sing a Song that old was 
ae From ashes, auntient Gower is come, 

. 56.1 (elliptical uses of the aaj.) 

+1. = Old man, old woman. Oés. 

¢1375 Se. Leg. Saints iii. (Andreas) 155 Sa suld pat ald 
his penance mak. J/étd. xviii. (Egipciane) 326, & to bat 
auld pane sad scho rathe. 1426 Lypa. De Gul. Pilgr. 13113 
O, thow Olde! what hastow do, Vnwarly me to smyte so? 
31513 DouGLas nets 1. ix. [x.]34 Scho. . Him towart hir hes 
brocht. . And sete the auld doun in the haly sete. c1532Cr¢. 
of Loue 280 What doth this olde Thus far ystope in yeres? 

2. pl. (olds). Old ones (of a set or class); old 


persons, etc. sod. collog. 

1883 Besant A// in a Garden fair u. vii. (1885) 167 Young 
clever people. .are more difficult to catch than the olds, 1 
Pall Mall G. 30 Aug. 2/2 Although the ‘Olds’ have been 
the pioneers .. of the movement, the ‘Youngs’ show an 
impatience with them at every meeting. 

3. £/. (olds). Hops more than two and less than 
four years old. O/d olds, hops more than four 


years old. 

1892 Daily News 22 Mar. 7/4 Old olds are still selling. 
1898 /did, 25 June 7/7 Some few transactions are taking 
place in yearlings and olds. ‘ 

4. = Old time, the olden time; an earlier time 
or period; = kup 5. Chiefly in mze2, 2¢mes, days, 
etc. of old. 

c1400 Destr. Troy 10503 He has..desyred my doghter to 
wed, Pollexena the pert, by purpos of olde. 1535 CovERDALE 
Ps, \xxvif{i.J. 5 Then remembred | the tymes of olde, & the 
yeares that were past. ¢1586 C’rEss PEMBROKE /s. LxxYM. 
iv, I fell to thinck.. Upon the yeares of old. 1635 N. R. 
Camden's Hist. Eliz. 1. an. ii. 7 Apparrelied in hlacke after 
the manner of old. 1784 Cowrer Ef. Foseph Hill 58 Some 
few that I have known in days of old. 1845 M. Pattison 
Ess, (1889) 1. 10 France..is..rich beyond all others in the 
traces of the men of old. ' f 

b. Advb, phrase. Of o/d: of old time, in the 
olden time, long since, formerly; also, From old 
days, for a loug time (preceding the present), 

c1386 Cuaucrr Friar's T. 317 Pay me quod he.. ffor 
dette which that thou owest me of old. 1423 Rolls of 
Parit. 1V. 406/1 Ye verray and trewe makyng of old 
used and continued. 1478 J. Paston in /, Left. Il. 
219, I am aqueyntyd with your condycyons of old. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. 1. 4 Intill ane place callit Ecolumkill, 
..Lang of the ald thair wes thair sepultuir. 1599 SHAxs. 
Much Ado \.i. 146 You alwaies end with a Iades tricke, 
Iknow you of old. 1655 Mitton Sonn. Alassacre Piedmont, 
Who kept thy truth so pure of old. 1774 J. Bryant ALythol. 
I. 97 It was the..sacred place, where of old the everlastin 
fire was preserved, 1871 R. Extts Catudlus i. 4 You of ol 
did hold them Something worthy. 

D. Old- in Comb. 

1. a. With another adj., in antithetic or conse- 
quential relation, as + o/d-cool, + old-excellent; old- 
new, old-young. b. With a pr. pple., forming an 
adj.,as old-growing (growing old |, o/d-looking. c. 
With a pa. pple., in advb. sense ‘of old, long, an- 
ciently’, as o/d-acguainted, -branded, -buill, -cut, 
-eslablished, -gathered, -landed, -licensed, -said adjs. 

1sgz SHaxs. Rou, & Ful. 1. ii. 20 This night | hold an 
*old accustom'd Feast. 1535 Cranmer Let. to Dean of 
Chapel Royal in Misc. Writ, (Parker Soc.) 11. 309 My *old 
acquainted friend, Master Shaxton. 1716 Lapy M. W. 
Montacu Let. to Lady — 16 Aug., This is a very large 
town, but most part of it *old built. 3607 Tourneur fev. 
Trag. 1. ii. Wks. 1878 11. 16 O what it is to haue a *old- 
coole Duke. 1601 CuestER Love's Mart. cxvii, Those 
carued *old-cut stonie Images. 1787 BentHam De/. Usury 
xiii. 141 *Old-established trades. 1898 Westm. Gaz. 2 Apr. 
6/1 Some of the older-established jobbers refuse to deal for 
cash at all. 1602 F. Herinc A xatomyes 5 In the knowledge 
of Plants they are *old excellent. 1643 Trapp Comm. Gen. 
xii. 1 Abraham was old-excellent at it [self-denial]. @ 1586 
Siwney A rcadia 1. Wks. 1725 1.61 According to the nature of 
the *old-growing world. 1824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. 
(1863) 124 Apart from his *old-looking younger brother. 
1837 Blackw, Mag. XUI1. 235 All the oldest looking, 
shrivelled oak-apples. 1530 PatsGr. 250/1 *Ould sayd sawe, 
prouerbe. c1590 Marr. Wit & Science v.i.in Hazl. Dodsley 
Il. 379 An old-said saw it is..Soon hot, soon cold. 1828 
Craven Gloss. (ed. 2) 5. Vy It’s an oud said say, and atrue yan. 
2. Parasynthetic “tombinations: a. general, as 


old-aged (of old age, aged), old-blooded (having 


OLD. 


old blood’, oftt-branched, -faced, -hearted, -phrased, 
-sighted, etc., adjs. ; hence o/d-sightedness ( = pres- 
byopia). b. based on some recognized phrase, 
as old-bachelorish (having the character associated 
with an ‘ old bachelor’), o/d/-doyish (of the nature 
of an ‘old boy’); so old-boy-like, old-callish, old- 
Sosyish, old-gentlemanly, old-masterly, etc., adjs. ; 
old-bachelorship, old-fellowhood (the status of an 
‘old fellow’, e.g. of a college), o/d-fogyism, old- 
ladyhood, old-liner (one of the ‘old line’), ofd- 
lorist, etc., sbs. See also derivatives of OLD MaID, 


OLD WoMAy, etc. 

1581 Sipsey A fol. Poetrie (Arb) 31 “Olde-aged experience 
goeth beyond tbe fine-witted Phylosopher. 1824 Muss 
Mitroro Vitlage Ser. 1. (1863) 198 Every thing was..so 
provokingly in order, so full of naked nicety, so thoroughly 

‘old-bachelorish. 1832 /éicd. Ser. v. 346 Every female present 
--prophesied old-bachelorship, and all its evils, to the con- 
trivers and performers. 1894 H. Nispet Bush Girl's Rom. 
218 The hauteur .. that woke in his proud, *old-hlooded 
breast. 1846 Mrs. Gore Sk. Eng. Char, (1852) 143 The 
curious weazened *old-boyish air of this..race of men. 1597 
Drayton Mortimeriados 25 A Forrest of *old-branched 
Oakes. 1780 Map. D'Arstay Diary (1842) 1. 303 Don't I 
begin to talk in an *old-cattish manner of cards? 1595 
Swans. John 1. 1.259 “Tis not the rounder of your *old- 
fac'd walles, Can hide you from our messengers of Warre. 
1848 THackeray Van, Fair \viii, He had now passed into 
the stage of “old fellowhood. His hair was grizzled. 1883 
A. Forses in 19¢4 Cent. Oct. 722 The full side-face whiskers, 
which of late are becoming *old-fogeyixh. 1869 Daily News 
30 Jan., (The Quarterly Review] never falls. .into tradition, 
routine, or *old-fogyism, 1819 Byron Fan t.ccxvi, A good 
*old-gentlemanly vice. 1888 Lady 25 Oct. 374/3 Caps,.. 
charmingly suggestive of pretty *old-ladyhood. 1884 Soston 
(Mass.) Jrud. 25 Sept. 2/2 The *old-liners appear to he out 
ofthe fight. 1880 Academy 14 Aug. 123 So solid and careful 
an “old-lorist. 1882 A fhenzum No. 2866. 439 This dignified 
and, if the term be allowed, *old-masterly work. 1886 J. 
Corsert Fall of Aseard 11. 178 He listened to bim telling 
of..his *old-phrased oaths. 

3. With a sb. (or adj. used absol.), forming an 
attrib. phrase, as o/d-book, old-couniry, old-tvory, 
old-life, old-line (following the old lines), ofd- 
Roman, old-school, old-service, old-lown, etc. Sce 
also OLD-TIME, OLD-woRLD, 

1862 Burton Bk. //unteri. 25 In the “old-book trade there 
are opportunities for the exercise of ingenuity. Afod. A 
well-known frequenter of the old-book shops. 1890 /uddet 
21 June 981 Grooms in eit ay livery. 1898 Darly News 
2 Dec. 5/1 There is one book exhibited, whicn . has put on 
a true *old-ivory tone. 1863 A.C. Ramsay Pliys. Geog. 51 
That Palaeozoic or *old-life period. 1897 Outing (U. 5S.) 
XXX. 3543/2 The return to the old-life routine. 1831 
Cartyte Sart. Res. 1. vii, *“Old-Roman contempt of the 
superfluous, 1886 V. Amer, Rev. July 19 Adam, according 
to this “old-school Calvinism, was the Federal Head, the 
representative of his race. 1894 Westin. Gaz. 19 Apr. 6/2 
One of the few remaining .*old-service gaolers. 

4. Special combs. and phrases: old-bone v., to 
manurc with old bones; told boy, a kind of 
strong alc; old-clo‘thes-man, a dcaler in old or 
second-hand clothes; old-clo‘thes-shop, a shop 
for the sale of old clothes; old gentleman: see 
gb, also quot. ; told-grey [GREY 5d. 5], old man, 
greybeard; old hand, (a) one who has been long 
employed or has experience in any bnisiness, one 
who is skilful in doing something (see Hann 54, 
9); (4) oue who has been a convict; also aé/ri6. ; 
old holder (see quot.); Old Lady, collectors’ 
name for a species of moth, A/ania maura, old- 
like a., old in appearance (04s. exc. Sc. and dial.) ; 
+old-sir, old-sire, an old man, an aged sire; 
old-sledge, a game at cards=ALL Fours!; old- 
soldier v., to ‘come the old soldier over’: see 
SotpieEr sd. (collog.); Old Sow, the plant A/e/z/olus 
cerulea (sweet trefoil), also a local name of Ax- 
lennaria margaritacea (pearl cudweed) (Britten & 
H.); Old Squaw = OLv WIFE 2; old-standing a., 
that has stood or existed long, long-standing; old 
style a., belonging to the old style, old-fashioned ; 
Old Tom, a kind of strong gin. 

1849 Jounston Exper. Agric. 57 On the *old-boned field, 
the crop was four times as oy as on the unhoned field. 
/bid., This old-boning caused a large increase both in the 
turnip and in the corn crops. 1743 Lond. & Country Brew, 
iv. (ed, 2) 289 Then add to the same new Drinks, with their 
Sediments, and call it *Old-boy, Stouf, or Nog. 1782 
Wo corr (P. Pindar) 22d Ode to R. A.’s, Like an *Old- 
clothes-Man ahout London Street ! 1781 C. Jounston //ist. 
J. Juniper WW. 252 The actor went to dress at his usual 
wardrohe, an *old-clothes shop. 1828 G. SmMeeton Doings 
in London 77 An‘*old gentleman’ (acard somewhat larger 
and thicker than the rest of the pack, and now in considerable 
Use amongst the ‘legs’), 1582 STANYHURST /Lne/s 11. (Arb.) 
64 Hee rested wylful lyk a wayward obstinat “oldgrey. 1785 
Grose Dict. Vule. T.,*Old hand, knowing or expert in any 
business. 1848 Dickens Domibey xii, Toots, as an old hand, 
had a desk to himself. 1865 ‘Vucker Austral. Story i. 85 

Reformed convicts, or, in the language of their proverbial 
cant, ‘old hands’, 1865 Nixon Peter Perfume 102 ‘ Bosh- 

man’, in the old-hand vernacular, signifies a fiddler. 1810 

Sporting Mag. XXXVI. 21 ‘Vhe defendants who have desig- 

nated themselves as “o)d-holders—copyholders .. wbo pay 

one heriot only, though they hold several messuages. 1832 

Rennie Butterflies % Aloths 99 The “Old Lady appears 

the end of July or heginning of August. 1634 W. TirwHyt 

tr. Balzac's Lett. vol. 1.) 34 It is one more “old-like than 
bis Father, and as over-worne as a ship. 1855 Rosinson 
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Whitby Gloss., Aud like, looking old. ‘He is beginning to 
grow varry aud like’. 1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr Acad. 
1. (1504) 79 Of a crooked “*old-site, we say tbat his spirit 
waxeth old with him. 1837 W. Irvine Cast. Bonneville I. 
181 (This] threw a temporary stigma upon the game of 
“*old-sledge'. 1892 Pall Mall G. 3 Aug 5/2 Mr. W. R. 
tried to ‘*old soldier" him, but,as Harry said in sententious 
vernacular, ‘I wasn’t having any’. 1855 Morton Cyc/. 
Agric. 11. 421 Bfelilotus azurens, a Swiss plant .. with blue 
blossoms, has a singular porcine odour, whence it is vul- 
garly called ‘*Old Sow’; and is the plant which gives the 
peculiar flavour to Schapzizer cheese. 1608-9 MipDLETON 
Widow t. ii, Your college for your *old-standing scholar. 
1897 Adlbutt's Syst. Aled. U1. 47 Old-standing cases of 
chronic pericaiditis, 1873 Brownine Red Cott. Nt.-cap 132 
Dignified And gentry-fashioned *old-style haunts of sleep. 
1895 Litucat. Kev. Sept. 123 The old-style naturalist bad 
been working from time immemorial. 1836-9 Dickens S&. 
Boz, Gin-shops (1892) 171 Great casks.. bearing such inscrip- 
tions as ‘"Old Tom, 549°. 1897 Adibutt’s Syst. Med. 11. 846 
When sweetened and diluted by the retailers gin is known 
as gin cordial or ‘Old Tom’. 

+ Old, 54.2 Obs. Forms: a, 2-3 (Sc. 5-6) ald, 
(4alde), 4-6 auld; 8. 4-6 olde, (5 oolde), 5- old. 
[Early ME. ald, app. a. ON. o/d (:—aldd or aldi), 
gen, sing. a/dar, etc., age, an age :—OTent. *a/doz 
OLp a. But the Eng. word may be in some, esp. 
later uses, directly from the adj. o/d¢ in Eng., or 
may be an alteration of Exp sé. after e/d, old adj.] 

1. Age, duration of life or existence. 

¢ 1200 [see Atp sé. 1). ; 

2. An age, or secular period of the world. 

¢ 1200 [see ALD sé. 2}. 

3. Old age, the advanced stage or period of life; 
also, The wane of the moon. 

a. ¢x2zog Lay. 19411 Bruttes hafden muchel mode .. for 
pas kinges alde. a@1300 Cursor A/. 10969, 1 and mi wijf on 
ald tas. 1535 Stewart Chron. Scot. 1. 444 Vusaturabill 
bayth in ald and 3outh., 

B. [¢ 1315 SuoRENaM 2 Wanne man drawith into olde-ward, 
Wel ofte his bones aketh.] ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Axt.’s 7. 1284 
He hadde a Beres skyn colhlak for old. ¢142z0 Padlad. on 
Flusé, 1. 439 In old ek of this mone is this moost good. 
cx1g25 Seven Sag. (P.) 641 He wille hiynge the adown in 
olde, 1523 Fitzners. //usd, § 12 Let them be sowen in the 
olde of the mone. 1606 Suaks. Tr. & Cr. ui. ii. 104 Virgins, 
and Boyes; mid-age and wrinkled old ]Qo. elders]. 1616 
Surrr. & Marku, Country Farme t. xiii. 63 They must not 
be gelded..in the old of the Moone. 

+ Old, v. Obs. Forms: 1 aldian, 2 aldien, 3 
alden, holden, 4-5 olden, 5-8 old, (6 Sc. auld). 
(ME. ofden = early ME. alden =O, (Anglian) 
aldian = \\Sax. ealdian, f. ald, eald, OLD a.: sce 
Exp v1] znxir. To grow old. 

c 82s esp. Psalter vi. 8 Ic aldade betwih alle feond mine. 
1175 Lamb. Hom. 35 V felis pet mon aldeb. /47d. 109 Peo 
hearte ne alded naut. ¢1275 Lay. 2937 Fo holdede [c 1205 
a:ldede] be king and failede his mihte. 1382 Wycuir 1 Jace. 
xvi. 3 Nowe I baue oldid [1388 eldid} 1496 Dives ¢ Paup. 
(W. cA W )iv. xxvii_195/1 As they oldesothey fade. c 1560 
A. Scotr Poems (S. TV. 5.) xxxiv.83 Auldit rubiatouris. 1741 
i Sresce Let. 13 Jan. in Academy (1875) 20 Feb. 192/1 The 
»retender looks sensibly olded since I was here last. 

Old, obs. f. WoLp; var. HoLp a., Obs. 

Old Catholic: sce Catnotic B. 3 b. 

Olde, obs. f. WELD, a plant used in dyeing. 


Olden (é.'ldén, -d’n), a. [f. OLn sd.2 + -EN +, 

(It_ has been suggested that the suffix may represent an 
earlier inflexion of ofd, Cf. Ger. in der alten Zett.)} 

1. Belonging to a bygone age or time; ancient, 
old: esp. in the phr. ‘the olden time’ (Shaks.). 
literary and arch. 

a 1425 Cursor M. 18r00 (Trin.) To ende he seide now com 
my sawes Pat I seide bi olden dawes. 1426 AvotLay Poems 
22 The goodys of hole cherche .. That other han 3even in 
holdoun dais. 1605 Snaks. Afacd, i. iv. 75 Blood hath 
bene shed ere now, i' th’ olden time. 1806 Knox & Jess 
Corr. 1. 305 To talk and write .. like those of ‘olden 
time’. 1816 Scotr Zales my Landlord Ser. 1. Introd., 
A young person..who delighted in the collection of olden 
tales and legends. 1837 Lonocr. Flowers i, In language 
quaint and olden. 1848 Croucu Amours de Voy. 1. 79 
The words of the olden-time inspiration. 1849 Miss Mutock 
Ovilvies x\vi. (1875) 356 Some new bond had made tbe 
very memory of that olden pledge a sin. 

2, poelic for OLD a. 1, 2. rare. 

1823 Byron Yuan xu. xliii, Olden she was~—but had been 
very young 1871 R. Ertis Catudles xxvii. 1 Boy, young 
caterer of Falernian olden. 

Hence + O-ldenness, olden quality, antiquity. 

1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv, Priv. 193 The ij® caus is 
that matremony ys to be comend is the oldennysse of hit, 
ffor this ordir ys not nyowely maket, but of oldennys bit 
passith all manner of orderis in erth. 

Olden (a0'ld’n), v. vare. [f. OLD a. + -EN5,] 

1. inir. To grow old, to become older in appear- 
ance or character, to age. 

1827 Mary Frampton Frail. (1885) 329 Her face is oldened 
and inore sallow. 1848 THackErRAy Van, Fair xviii, In six 
weeks he oldened more than he had done for fifteen years 
before. 1852 — Esmond 1. ix, She had oldened..as people 
do who suffer silently great mental pain. 

2. lrans. To cause to grow old, to make older 
in appearance or character, to age. 

1850 THAcKERAY Pendennis liii, lt was curious how emotion 
seemed to olden him. 1863 Denise 11. 188 When oldened 
by sorrow he might feel the deep spell that Denise possessed. 

Hence O'ldened, O'ldening ///. aujs. 

1876 Mrs, Wuitney Sights & /ns, IL. xxiv. 525 It was the 
joy of oldening years. 1892 Temple Bar Mag. Dec. 580 
Her frtend’s oldened and altered looks. 


OLD-FASHIONED. 


Olden, obs. f. holden, pa. pple. of Hoxp v. 
Older (du'lda1), a. and sé. [f. OLD a. + -ER3.] 
A. adj. The later ‘levelled’ comparative of 
OLp, which has superseded the earlier ELDER q.v., 
except in special uses, (The levelling down of 
the comparative appears to have begun with the 
form alder, found already ¢ 1200.) 

1. In the ordinary senses of OLD: Of greater age; 
that has lived or existed longer, of longer existence 
or standing; more ancient. 

1205-1610 [see ALDER a. compar.]. 1592 SHAKs, Rom. & 
Ful. . iv. 127 Young Romeo will be older (Qos. elder] when 
you haue found bim. 1601 — Jud. C, wv. iii. 31, Iam a 
Souldier, I, Older in practice, Abler then your selfe To make 
Conditions, 1671 Mitton Samson 1489 Tby Son, Made 
older then thy age through eye-sight lost. 1713 J. WARDER 
True Amazons (ed. 2) 54 In June and July, they [wasps] are 
both older and bolder. 1863 Lyett Ansig. Aéan 8 Deposits 
of older date. a 1864 Hawtuorne Septeatins Felton (1879) 
149 A house in the older pait of tbe town. od. She is 
ten years older than her sister. 

2. In the sense of ELDER a. contfar. 1b: the 
older of two of a family, ete.; senior. Only diaz. 

¢1205 Lay. 3750 Of ban aldre sustren. 1465 Marc. Paston 
in P. Lett. 11. 212, 1 have delyveryd your older sonne xx 
mark. JA/od. Sc. He is my aulder brother. 

B. sé. +1. pl, Predecessors: = ELDER B. 1. Obs. 

41470 Tiptort Orat. G. Flamineus (Caxton 1481) Fiv, To 
preche of the noble dedes of thyn olders, I wil..confesse 
that thyn auncestres have be of soverayne auctorite. 

+2. (A person’s) superior in age, senior (chiefly 
in ~4.): = ELDER B. 2. Obs. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour K vj, Trewly this yonge man.. 
byleueth the counceylle of his older. ¢ 1500 How the Plow- 
man lerned his Pater. Noster 40 nw Hazl. £. P. P. 1. 211 As 
I haue herde myne olders tell. 1562 J. HEvwoop Prov, 
(1867) 26, I haue herd of myne olders, 

+ b. A person advanced in life: = ELper B. 2b. 
¢ 1440 CarGrave S¢. Kath, v. 868 Oon of the olderes ageyn 
on-to hir seyth: ‘O precyous spouse of god !' 

Older, erron. Sc. form of ow/her, EITHER con}. 


Oldest (duldést), a. super? [f. On a. + -EsT.] 
The later ‘levelled’ superlative of OLD, which has 
superseded the earlier form ELpEsT in all except 
special uses: sce ELDEST a. stperl, 2, 3, 5. 

1. In ordinary senses derived from OLD; Farthest 
advanced in age; first made or produced; most 
ancient: = ELDEST I, 3. 

¢ 1400 MAUNOEV. (1839) iv. 30 It is on of the oldest townes 
of the world. 1597 SHaxs. 2 //en. /V, tv. v. 127 Haue you 
a Ruffian that will..commit The oldest sinnes, the newest 
kinde of wayes. 1605 — Lear v. iii. 325 The oldest hath 
borne most, we that are yong, Shall neuer see so much. 
1676 lloppEes /lfad Pref. (1686) 7 They that..look upon it 
with the oldest spectacles of a Critick, may approve it. 1743 
Burkecey & Cummins Voy. S. Seas 120 The oldest Seainan 
on hoard never saw a more dismal Prospect. 1790 DurKE 
fr. Rev. 45 Our oldest reformation is that of Magna Charta. 
1838 De Morcan éss. Probad, 210 A’s interest in the latter 
annuity. .when A is the oldest of the three. 

2. Occasionally found in uses properly belonging 
to ELpEst, Now da/. or vulgar. 

13. £. £. Allit. P. B. 1333 Bolde Baltazar pat watz his 
barn aldest. c1400 Destr. Troy 11055 Pirrus, Polidamas 
brother. aldist hut he, 1785 Pacey Jor. Pliilos.(1818) 1. xxii. 
225 The not making a will, is a very culpable omission.. 
where it leaves daughters, or younger childien, at the mercy 
of the oldest son. 1899 77f-Lits 12 Aug. 396/3 The oldest 
sister. 

O:ld-fa:ngled, ¢. [f. after new-fangled: cf. 
Fancue.] Characterized by adherence to what is 
old, old-fashioned. Hence O1d-fa‘ngledness. 

184z BrowninG Pied Pifer vi, Low it dangled Over his 
vesture so old-fangled. 1871 M. Cotuins Arg. & Merch. I. 
vi. 208 Old-fangled cut glasses. 1894 //arper's Weekly Mag. 
7 Apr. 315 Repelling the new-fangled remedy, [he] resorts 
to the oldest-fangled known. 1895 Spectator 23 Nov. 731/2 
We like hetter, out of a certain old-fangledness, to turn back 
again to the oft-told stories of Punch’s heginnings. 

Old-farrand: see AULD and FARRAND 3. 


+ O:ld-fa:shion, a. Ods. [f. OLp a. + Fasuron 
56.| = OLD-FASHIONED. 

1665 Perys Diary 22 July, 1. .viewed the new hall, a new 
old-fashion hall, 1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printing ii. 
? 2 lhey are now accounted old-fashion. 1796 CHARLOTTE 
Situ Marchmont 111. 67 A higb, long, old-fashion room, 


+ O:ld-fa‘shionable, ¢. Oés. [f. as prec. + 
-ABLE.] = next. Hence 0:1d-fa’shionably ai/v. 

1764 H. Wacrote Lets, to G. Montagu 10 May (1846) IV. 
420 No. 14..looked so old-fashionably, that I ventured to 
give eighteen shillings for it. 1807 E. S. Barrett Xising 
Sun IL]. 18 Hypocrisy is decried as old-fashionable and 
useless in this liberal age. 

O:1d-fa*shioned, a. [See FasHionen ffz. a.”] 

1. Formed or conducted according to the fashion 
of former times; antiquated in form or character. 

1653 Watton Avgler ii. 64 They were old fashioned Poetry, 
but etnicely good. 1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printing 38 
The Old-fashion’d Presses .. used here in England, 1712 
STEELE Sect. No. 308 » 2 An old-fashioned Grate consumes 
Coals, hut gives no Heat. 1897 Mary Kinascey WW, Africa 
145 Good, old-fashioned, long skirts. 

2. Attached to old fashions or ways; 


tastes of former times. ; 
1687 T. Brown Saints in Uproar Wks. 1730 I. 8x Those 

old-fashion‘d sparks yonder. 1712 AOo1soN Spect. No. 499 

? 7 Will is one of those old-fashioned men of wit ane 

pleasure of the town. 1790 Burke Regie. Peace Ww. Wks. IX. 

20 People, like me, old ‘ashioned enough to a that 
-2 


having the 


OLD-FASHIONEDLY. 


[etc.]. 
back to a family who have old-fashioned notions, 

3. Having the ways of a grown-up person; hence, 
precocious, intelligent, knowing. Chiefly dza/, 

1844 Yorks. Comet 18 (E. D. D.) A sleep-walker.. began 
o’tunin’ on't, as owd-feshioned as if his een had heen wide 
oppen. 1848 Dickens Domdbey xiv. (1858) 96 The little fellow 
had a fine mind, hut was an old-fashioned boy. 1874 
Burnanb ALy time it 18, 1 suppose at this age I must have 
heen very old-fashioned. 1886 S. 1¥. Linc. Gloss. s.v., Vhe 
pony was a bit old-fashioned, and could open the gate with 
his mouth. 

Hence O:ld-fa‘shionedly adv., in an old-fashioned 
manner; O:ld-fa‘shionedness, the quality or con- 
dition of hein,; old-fashioned. 

1817 Blackw. Mag. 1. 590 Old age was the ton—old 
fashionedness the rage. 1853 Mrs. Cartyce Lef#. I]. 218 
It is comfortahly but plainly and old-fashionedly furnished. 
1886 Athengzunt 27 Mar. 421/3 She has given a pleasing air 
of old-fashionedness to her language. f 

Old field. Land cultivated of old; esp., in 
U.S., cultivated by the Indians, before the coming 
of the white men. 

1656 Rec, of Braintree, Mass. (1886) 7 A highway layed 
out in the old feild for goodman Hoydin to hring his corne 
out. 1765 J. Bartram JFrné. 28 Dec. in Stork Acc. £. 
Florida (1766) 12 Landed at Mount-Royal, where there are 
50 acres of cleared old fields. 1791 W. Bartram 7ravels 54 
Their old field and planting land extend up and down the 
river, 1896 P, A, Bruce £con, Hist. Virginia 1. 427. 

b. attrib. in old-field birch, ‘the American 
variety of the white hirch’ (Cen¢. Dict.); 0ld-field 
lark, the field-lark ; old-field pine, the frankin- 
cense pine (Pinus Tada), 

1856 OLmsTED Slave States 89 Cannot some Yankee con- 
trive a method of concentrating some of the valuable 
properties of this old-field pine, so that they may be 
profitably hrought into use in more cultivated regions? 

Oldhamite (ou ldamait). A/t7. [Named 1870, 
after Dr. T. Oldham of the Indian Geological 
Survey.] Meteoric calciurr sulphide of a pale- 
brown colour, found in small spherules. 

1870 Phil. Trans. 195. 1892 Dana AZzn. (ed. 6) 65. 

Oldish (dv ldif),@. [f OLD a. +-1sH1.] Some- 
what old. 

1668-9 Pepys Drary 20 Feb., She is an oldish French 
woman. 1775 Map. D'Arsiay Larly Diary (1889) 11. 56 
Miss Lake..is a very obliging and sweet-tempered, oldish 
maid. 1798 CHarLotTe Smita Vg. Philos. 111. 120A common 
cotton gown, an oldish black honnet. 1855 Darwin in Lie 
& Lett. (1887) 11. 47 Time is slipping away, and we are 
getting oldish. 1884 Q. Victoria Alore Leaves 189 An 
oldish woman, a character, who worked me a book-marker. 

+ Oldly, a. Obs. rare—*. [f. OLD a. + -LY1.] 
Verging on old age, elderly. 

1382 WycuiF Zod xli. 23 [32] He shal eymen the se as an 
oldli man | Vulg. guast senescentes). 

+Or-laly, edv. Obs. [f. OLD a, + -LY2.] 

a. in the manner of one that is old. b. In an 


old or hygone manner. ec. In old time, long ago. 
¢1z00 ORMIN 1229 Oxe ganngebp hazheli3 & aldelike latepp. 
Ibid. 2553 3ho toc onn full aldeliz To frajznenn Godess 
enngell. c1440 Lone Flor. 248 He coghyth and oldely 
grones. 1494 Fasvan Chroz. vi. 294 This so oldly foundyd 
Is so surely groundyd That no man maye confounde it. 
15zg Wotsey in Ellis Ovzg. Lett, Ser. 1. Il. 13 With the 
ampliacion of the fee, above that wych ys oldely accustomyd, 
to the summe of xlli, 1562 J. Heywoop Prov. & Lfpigr. 
(1867) 216 ‘alke or walke oldly or newly: Valke and walke 
plainly and trewly. 1582 Stanynurst acts iv. (Arb.) 103 
Fluds mightye be rowling From the chyn oldlye riueld. 

Old maid. a 

1. A woman who remains single considerahly 
heyond the ordinary marrying age; an elderly 
spinster: usually connoting habits characteristic 
of such a condition. 

1s30 Pacscr. 250/1 Oulde mayde, /uberdine. 1673 Lady's 
Calling u.i. § 5 An old Maid is now..look’d on as the most 
calamitous Creature in nature. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 7 
® 4 An old Maid, that is trouhled with the Vapours. 1819 
Metropolis \1l. 232 The Miss Thing-em-tights, in Golden- 
square—fusty old maid frumps! 1887 Ruskin Pretevita II. 
xi. 391 She. spent most of her summers in travel, with another 
wise old maid for companion, : 

A name of a bivalve mollusc of the family 
Myide, also called Gaper or Gaping Clam. 

1855 J. G. Woop Com. Shells of Sea-shore (1869) 23 The 
Common Gaper-shell or Old Maid (Alya arenaria). .. In 
some places the animal is sold for food, and is sold under 
the name of ‘ Old Maid’. / 

3. West Indian name of a plant, Visca rosea. 

1884 Mitter Plant-x., Vinca rosea, Madagascar Peri- 
winkle, ‘Old Maid‘ of the W. Indies. ; . 

4. A simple round game at cards in which one 
card (usually a queen) is removed from the pack 
and the rest distrihuted among the players, who 
draw cards from one another till all are paired 
except the odd one, the holder of which receives 
this title. 

1891 in Cassel7s Bk. Sports & Past. 865. 

Hence Old-mai dhood, -mai‘denhood, -mai-d- 
ship, -mai-denship, the state orcondition of an old 
maid; Old-mai‘dish, -mai‘denish, -mai‘denly 
adjs., like or characteristic of an old maid (hence 
Old-mai-dishness) ; Old-mai‘dery, the habits or 
characteristics of an old maid; Old-mai‘dism, 
-mai‘denism = ofi-maidhood, old-maidery, 

1898 Westx1. Gaz. 3 Oct. 2/1 The woman [was] one of the 
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1866 Geo. Exior F. //o/t i. (1868) 15 You have come | sort in which *old-maidenhood is writ large on every fold of 


the gown. 1867 J. H. Stirtine in Sort. Rev. Oct. 381 
The plain, simple,.. but somewhat ’old-maidenish and 
loquacious, Herr Professor Kant. 1782 Mrs. Cowrey Sold 
Stroke for Husband 14 ‘Vill the horrors of *old maidenism 
frighten her into civility. 1835 J/7s. Cardyle's Lett. 1. 26 
‘The lady, verging on old-maidenism. 1784 R. Bace Sarham 
Downs 11. 285 She has only a few innocent *old-maidenly 
foibles about her. 1896 Mrs. Carryn Quaker Grandmother 
34 You know the cross-grained old-maidenly sort of a person 
that fate is. 1784 R. Bace Barham Downs 11. 324 Betake 
ourselves to chastity, cards, and scandal, the solid comforts 
of *old-maidenship. 1804 Something Odd 1. 199 Notwith- 
standing the *old-maidery and nialevolence of dear Miss 
Freddy. 1821 T. D. Fossroxe Berkelry ALSS., Inclined to 
parsimonious old maidery. 1883 N. SHEPPARD Geo. Ldiot's 
Ess. Introd. 14 Marriage for deli erance from poverty or *old- 
maidhood. 1757 Mrs. Grirritn Lett, Henrys Frances (1767) 
III. 9 Sensible and agreeable, but formal and *old-miaidish. 
1862 Gifts § Graces x. 114 She was a very methodical and 
old-maidish little lady. 1824 Miss Mitrorp Vilage Ser. 1. 
(1863) 213 If ever she betrayed an atom of *old-maidishness, 
it was on the score of her caps. 1875 H. James R. Hudson 
iii, 103 There is nothing like matrimony for curing old- 
maidishness, 1776 Mrs. Detaxy Le/?. Ser. 11. Il. 193 To 
come to the letter so strongly tinctured with *old maidism. 
1893 Temple Bar Mag. XCVIII. 539 He is faddy, almost 
to the point of old-maidism. 1861 Sa?, A’ew. 20 July 63 ‘Vill 
..the chilling threshold of *old maidship has been reached, 


Old man. 

l. “¢. A man advanced in life. (Formerly some- 
times as one word.) 

The old man, familiar term for a husband or father. 

¢1z00 ORMIN 13212 To gan biforenn alde menn Inn alle 
gode bewess. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints ili. (Andreas) 207 
Myn barne,..to pis aldman enerthand is. c¢1400 Desir. 
Troy 126 pat elde man..Hade a son. 1535 COoVERDALE 
1 Sant.ii, 31 There shal no oldeman be in thy house. ¢ 1645 
Mitton Sonn, to Lady Al. Ley, As that dishonest victory 
At Cheronea,..Kil'd with report that Old man eloquent. 
1768 STERNE Sent. Fourn. (1778) Il. 191 (Grace) His wife.. 
join'd her old man again, as their children and grand. 
children danced hefore them. 1848 THackeray Van. Fair 
xviii, His wife..called him..her dear John—her old man— 
her kind old man, 1892 M.C. F. Morris Yorksh. Folk. 
Talk 81 ‘T’ au'd man—t’ au'd woman’ are synonymous 
with father or mother. 

b. (See quot.) 

1865 Koutledce's Ev, Boy's Ann. 445 The term‘old man’, 
so much applied hy sailors to their commander,.. was 
hardly aptly applied, seeing the captain was only twenty-five. 

ec. As a term of affectionate familiarity: see 
OLD a. 8. 
2. Theol. Unregenerate human nature (OLD a. 12: 


cf. Ofd ADAM). 

1382 Wyciir £44. iv. 22 Do 3e away vp the firste lyuyng 
the olde man. c14s0 tr. De /mitatione wi. xxxix. 110 
Allas ! yit liuep in me pe olde man; he is not all crucified. 
1567 Gude 4 Godly &. (S. T. S.) 146 The haly Spreit vs 
geue, Quhilk may our auld man mortifie. 1733 Revolution 
Politicks u. 40 You provoke me to Wrath, and if you should 
raise the old Man, you can’t tell what mischief may ensue. 

3. A local name for the Rainhird of Jamaica 
(Hyctornis pluvialis). 

1694 Ray in Lett. Lit. Afen (Camden) 200 The referring of 
the O¢d-mex, or Rain-fowls, to the Cuckow. 1725 SLOANE 
Jamaica 11, 313 They are called Old-Men from the light 
brown, or grey colour their downy feathers are of. 1894 
Newton Dict. Birds 654. 

4. In Australia: A full-grown male kangaroo. 

1828 P. Cunnincuam 4. S. Wades (ed. 3) I]. 151 He.. 
relates..that he has been fortunate enough to kill an old 
manas he came along. 1873 J. B. STEPHENS Black Gin 39 
The ‘old man’ flectest of the fleet. 1884 R. BotpREwoop 
Melbourne Alent. iii. 24 The fiercest ‘old man’ forester 
did not seem to be too heavy weight for her. 

5. A name of the Southernwood (Artemisia 
Abrotanunt) ; perth. from its hoary foliage. 

1824 Mrs. Cameron Alarten & Scholars ii. 13 She tied up 
two or three pinks and a rose with a hit of old-man and 
some sweethriar. 1863 Mrs. Gasket Sylvia's L.i, A few 
‘herry ' hushes, a black-currant tree or two.. with possihly a 
rose tree and ‘old man’ growing in the midst. 1884 Harfer's 
Mag. Juiy 234/2 Roses, and ‘lad's-love’, or ‘ old-man’. 

6. Afining. An old vein or working which has 
hecome exhausted or has been abandoned for a 
long time ; also, oreless stuff, waste or rubhish left 
from the working of a mine; see also quot. 1829. 

1653 Mantove Lead Afines 225 No miner ought of an 
Old man to set To seek a Lead-mine, or Lead oar to get, 
Untill the Burghmaster a view hath taken And find such 
work an Old work quite forsaken. 1710 Br. Nicotson in 
Hutchinson Hrst. Cumberld. (1794) Il. 214 A new helly 
was happily discovered before the forehead of the Old Man, 
which proved so rich, that in less than twenty-four hours 
they had filled several sacks with fine and clean-washed 
mineral. 1747 Hooson Altner’s Dict. N iv h, Crusht Wholes 
sometimes may be mistaken for Oldman. 1829 Glover's 
Hist. Derby 1. 61 Ironstone, in cheeseshaped nodules, con- 
taining septari# of carbonate of iron (Old man). 1866 
Jevons Coad Quest. (ed. 2) 300 The thousands of tons of 
cinder and slag—‘old man’ as it is locally called..left by 
the Romans. 

7. Comb. Old man cactus, a Mexican plant 
(Pilocereus or Cereus senilis) with long grey hairs 
covering the top of the stem; + old-man-house, 
a hospital for old men. 

1634 BRERETON Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 49 Here [Haerlem] 
is a most dainty curious old-man-house. 1900 Daily News 
6 Sept. 3/1 Another singular product is Pilocereus Senilis, 
or ‘old man cactus’, from Mexico, the body of the plant 
being hidden by long grey hair. 

8. Combinations of O/d man’s in plant names : 
old man’s beard, (2) a name of the epiphytic 


OLD WIFE. 


plant 7rl/andsia usneotdes, also called hlack-moss, 
long-moss, and Spanish moss; (¢) the Traveller's 
Joy, Clematis Vitalba; (c) the Strawherry Saxifrage, 
Saxifraga sarmentosa,; (d) the South European 
Composite Gerofogon; old man’s eyebrow, 
Drosera binata (Treas. Bot. 1866); old man’s 
head, (@) a name of the pink or carnation (Dian- 
thus); (0) the old man cactus: see 7. 

1756 P. Browne Jamaica 193 *Old-Man's-Beard, this 
slender parasitical plant is found upon the trees in many 
parts of Jamaica...It is frequently imported from North 
America for the use of sadlers and coachmakers. 1760 J. 
Lee /atrod. Bot. App. 321 Old Man's Beard, Clematis. 
w8zx Crare Vell. Aitustr. 1.&4 Dig old man's beard from 
woodland hedge, To twine a summer shade. 1857 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., Old Man's Beard, comn.on name for the 
Gerontopogon. 1760 J. Lee /utred, Lot. App. 321 *Old 
Man's Head, Dianthus. 1858 Hoce Veg. Kingd. 341 
Another curious species of this genus is what is popularly 
termed Zhe Old Alan's Head \Cercus senisis). 

Oldness (ou'ldnés). [-NESS.] The quality, fact, 
or condition of heing old: in any sense of the ad}. 

c1000 Ecrric //ont. 1. 194 We awurpon pa derigendlican 
ealdnysse. 1382 WycLiF Yosh. ix. 5 Olde shvon, the whiche 
to the doom of oldnes ben sowid with patchis, — £zek. xvi. 
55 Thi sister Sodom and hir dou3tris shulen turne a3en to 
her oldenes, — Xow, vii. 6 That we serue in newenesse of 
spirit and not in oldnesse of lettre. 1470-85 MaLory Arthur 
xvi. xviil, My flesshe which was al dede of oldenes is 
hecome yonye ageyne. 1540 CovERDALE O/d Faith i. Wks. 
(Parker Soc.) I. 13 Concerning the antiquity or oldness of 
our christian faith. 1616 Surry. & Marxu. Countrie Farme 
6so After foure yeares the wild Bore groweth leane through 
oldnesse of age. 1809-10 CoLerIDGE Friend (1865) 65 How 
shall I avert the scorn of those critics who laugh at the 
oldness of my topics? 1893 J. Putsrorp Loyalty to Christ 
Il. 267 Where the Spirit of the Lord is there is liberty. 
Oldness and deadness are shaken off. 

Oldster (6-ldsta1). [f. OLD a. + -STER, after 
youngster.) 

1. Aaut. A midshipman who is no longer a 
‘youngster’ ; one of four years’ standing. 

1829 Marryat /. Mildmay ii. 34, 1 hecame the William 
Tell of the party as having been the first to resist the 
tyranny of the oldsters. 1866 Cori. Afag. Oct. 477 It is 
their duty as ‘oldsters’ to keep the ‘ youngsters’ in order 
1886 All Year Round 4 Sept. 105 They, having been young- 
sters and felt the misery of it in their last ship, were 
determined to be oldsters, and let us know it in this. 

2. gen. One who is no longei a ‘youngster’, youth, 
or novice ; an elderly person; an old stager. co//og. 

1848 Dickens Domdley x, Her eyes would play the Devil 
with the youngsters before long,—‘and the oldsters too, Sir, 
if you come to that',added the Major. 1883 E. E. Hate 
in Harper's Mag. Jan. 277/2 Thecarriages appeared for the 
oldsters, and the youngsters went on foot. 

O:ld-time, 2. Also -times. Of, helonging to, 

or characteristic of the ancient or olden time. 
_ 1824 in Spirit Pub. Frits. (1825) 495 An old-times chamber 
it was, sure enough, 1856 Kane Amt. £xf/. II. xxii. 226, 
I took a Bible..and we went through the old-times service. 
1888 H. C. Lea Hest. /nguis. 1. 422 Respect for the old- 
time prejudices of the Church. 1894 Archzol. Frni. Mar. 
51 A piece of old-time folk-lore. ‘ 

So Old-ti'me-like a., old-fashioned( VU. .S.); Old- 
titmer, one whose experience goes hack to old 
times ; one of long standing ina place or position; 
an old-fashioned person or thing (chiefly U7. S.); 
Old-ti:miness, old-fashioned character. 

1889 Chicago Advance 24 Jan., A small hotel, recommended 
to us as being more old-time-like than the others. 1882 
W. H. Bisuor in Havfer’s Mag. Dec. 47/1 A few swarthy, 
lantern-jawed old-timers hang about the corners. 1894 
Outing (U. S.) XXIV. 34/1 A cutter of some six to eight 
tons..a regular old-timer. 1887 Blackw. Alag. Feb. 224/1 
A picture whose old-timiness would have thrown a Boston 
novelist into ecstasy. 


+O:ldwarad, @. Ods. rare. [f. OLD +-Warp.] 
Having the old tendency. <A¢ oldward: at the 


old way of action. 

1624 T. Scotr 2nd Pt. Vox Populi 19 Of their old-ward, 
and wonted policy. 1657 Trapp Comm. Ps. cvii 12 Ere 
they were three days older they murmured again; .. they 
were soon at oldward. a 

Old wife, old-wife. 

1. An old woman. Now usually disparaging (ct. 
OLD a. 1c). (Formerly sometimes as one word.) 

Old wives' fable, story, tale, a foolish story such as is told by 
garrulous old women. 

1340 Ayenb. 219 A gucd ald wyf porchacep more of 
heuene ine one-lepi oure biddinde: banne ssolde do a 
pbouzond kny3tes..in lang time be hare armes. ?a 1400 
Morte Arth. 9&6 Thane answers sir Arthere to that alde 
wyf. 1526 TinpaLe 3 772. iv. 7 Cast awaye vngostly and 
olde wyves fables [1388 Wyciir, elde wymmenus fablis; 
1535 COVERDALE, olde wyuesh fables]. a@ 1619 FoTHERBY 
Atheom. u. xii. § 2 (1622) 338 Country men doe vse to lighten 
their toyling; oldwiues, their spinning; .. by .. musicall 
harmonies. a@1680 Butler Rem. (1759) 1V. 78 So simple 
were those Tiines, when a grave Sage Could with an Old- 
wive's-Tale instruct the Age. 1711 SHAFTEsB, Charac. 
(1737) 1. 6 A solid system of old-wives storys. 1875 JowETT 
Plato (ed. 2) 1. 47 These are the sort of old wives’ tales 
which he sings and recites to us. 

2. A name of the Long-tailed Duck (Harelda 
glactalis), also called Old Squaw. 

1634 W. Wocp New Eng. Frosp. (1865) 34 The Oldwives 
bea foule that never leave tatling day or night, something 
higger than a Ducke. 1894 Newton Dict. Birds 654 Old 
squaw and old wife are two, .names of the Long-tailed Duck. 

3. A name of various fishies, esp. of the families 


OLD-WIFELY. 


Labride (wrasse), Sfaride (sea-bream), Balistide 


(file-fish), and C7ufenée alewite and menhaden). 

1588 Harior Virginia D iij, These are also .. Oldwiues; 
Mullets; Plaice. 1602 Carew Cornwall 32 Of flat [fish 
there are] Brets, Turbets, Dories, .. Oldwife, Hake. 1655 
Mouret Health's (inprov. xix. 184 Of Fresh-water Fish.. 
Old wives (because of their mumping and soure countenance) 
are as dainty and wholesome of substance, as they are large 
in body. 1756 P. Browne Yamaica 456 A saying .. That 
an Old Wife is the best of fish, and worst of flesh. 1847 
Carpenter Zool, II. 41 Several species [of Lads7dz] are 
found upon our own coasts .. known among tbe fishermen 
by the name of ‘Old Wives of the Sea’. : 

4, A cap or cowl to prevent a chimney from 


smoking. Sc. 

1887 Jamieson Suppl, Au/d wife. .3. The cowl or cover 
of a chimney-can, used as an aid-vent. : . 

Ilence Old-wi'fely, Old-wi'fish adys., resembling 
er characteristic of an old wife; Old-wi'fery, the 
habits or notions characteristic of an old wife. 

1535 (see quot. x526in 1]. c1sq4z A. Ataxe Auctor. Word 
of God, Hethenyssh, old wiuyssh and capcyos fables. 1802 
D. Simpson Plea Relig. (1834) 210 note, Opposed by a large 
number of old-wifely bishops. 1827 CartyLe Germ. Nom, 
III. 177 This notion he named stuff and old-wifery. 1857 
gow. ane Christian Orthod, i. 7 note, 1 Tim.iv. 7: 
». Deprecate the irreligious and oldwifish mythologies. 


Old woman. 

1. 42. A woman advanced in years; hence, 
A person compared disparagingly to an old woman; 
a man of timid and fussy character. b. Among 
the vulgar = Wife (‘my old woman’); mother. O/d 


woman's fable, ale, slory: sce OLD WIFE 1. 

1388 Wyctir 1 7717, iv. 7 Eschewe thou uncouenable 
fablis, and elde wymmenus fablis. 14.. Moc. in Wr.-Wilcker 
619/14 Vetudana, an old quene or an old wymman. 1449 
Pecock Refr. v. 1. 479 Keld wommenys fablis. 1566 
Painter Pad. Pleas. 11. 379 The good olde woman, willing 
to follow hir minde, suffred hir alone. 1709 rat. Apollo II. 
No. 22. 2/2 People are apt to call it an Old Woman's Story. 
1742 De Foe Plague (1754) 24 The old Women, and the 
Phlegmatic Hypochondriac Part of the other Sex, whom 
I could almost call old Women too, 1782 Cowrer Al fable 
21 For ravens, though, as birds of omen, They teach both 
conjurers and old women To tell us what is to befall. 1880 
Academy 8 May 337 By old woinen of Loth sexes. 

2. = OLD WIFE 4. 

x86x Whyte Mrcvirre Wt. //ard, vi. 46 A chimney 
adorned with what is called an ‘old woman ’'—-an ingenious 
contrivance to prevent it from smoking. : 

3. Comb,: + old-woman-house, a hospital for 
old women: cf. OLpx1AN7. Alsonames of plants, 
as old woman’s bitter, reraminia Antidesma, 
and Citharcxylum cinercum , cld-woman's tree 
(Jamaica), Quiina jumaicensis (Treas. Bot. 1866). 

1634 Drert10on 7raz.(Chetham Soc.) 50 Here (IMaerlem] 
are also five or six old-women-houses. 

Ilence Old-wo'manish, Old-womanly, -like 
adjs.,resembling or characteristic of an old woman ; 
Old-wo'manism, the characteristics ofold women; 
Old-wo'manliness, old-womanly quality; Old- 
wo'manry, an old-womanish trait or practice. 

1975 S.J. Pratt Liberal Opin. cxxxiv. (1783) IV. 227 You 
are chained down by an *old womanish veneration, to a set 
of ideas. 1834 7ast's Afag. 1. 661/2 The Cardinal appears 
to be surrounded by a tribe of fools, more idiotic, if possihle, 
and old-womanish than himself. 1828 Examiner 3590/2 The 
leaven of *old-womanism ,.is made up of a Highland 
prophecy. 1859 Axntobiog. of a Beggar-Boy 168 Vhere isa 
species of old womanism aoout many of the provincial 
magistrates. x72x AMHERST Zerre Fil. No. 4 (1754) 19 A 
great deal more of such “old-woman-like stuff. 1877 
Sunday Mag. 53 [Girls] go about their business with an air 
of *old-womanliness and selfpossession. 1834 L. Ritcme 
Wand, by Scine 114 note, Why should the bookselling trade 
continue to be fettered by these “old-womanly rules? 1882 
Macm, Mag. X1.VI. 195/2 The evils caused by this old- 
womanly kind of legislation. 1828 Scotr Diary 9 Mar. 
in Lockhart, Trifling discussions about antiquarian *old 
womanries. 1892 A. Lanc in Lougm. Mag. XIX. 687 In 
the same receptacle of antiquarian old-womanries. 

Old-world (éldwoild), a. [The phrase o/d 
world used attrib. : see Worup,] 

1. Of or pertaining to the old world or ancient 
order of things; belonging to, or characteristic of, 
early or bygone times. 

giz ArputHNnot John Lull ut. iv, Silly auld warld 
Ceremonies. 1822 Scott Nigel xiii. 1850 Merivace Kom, 
Enip, (1865) 1. xi. 9 Vhe great old-world cities of Selencia 
and Babylon. 1858 Gen. P. ‘Yiuomrson Audi Alt. 1. xlvii. 

185 The genus Statesman; which .. seems on the way to 
join the Megatheria of old world history. 1876 Ovu1pa 
Winter City ix. 257 She watched the simple pastoral old- 
World life around her. 

2. Of or pertaining to the Old World or con- 
tinents of Europe, Asia, and Africa, as opposed to 
the New World or America. 

Hence Old-worrldish a., characteristic of the old 
world; Old-worldism, Old-wo'rldness, old- 
world character or quality. 

1886 W. J. Tucker £. Europe 417 His notions are old- 
worldish. 1887 Stuart Cumpertann Queen's Iighway fr. 
Ocean to Ocean 8 Victoria is not a hustling place, neither is 
it sleepy; but there is an air of old-worldism, of quict 
content about it. 1888 Mrs. Huncerrorp //on. Airs. 

Vereker 1.1. 2 There was a touch of old-worldism, of a com- 
fortabledrowsiness,abouteverything, 1895 A /lantic Monthly 
Mar. 410 1 here is a sort of modern oldworldness. 

Ole, variant of Ota 2, palm-leaf. 


Olea, obs, f. OL10; var, Oxta 1, pot, stew. 
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Oleaceous (dul:\Z'fos), a. Bot. [f. mod.L. 
Olcice-x, f. olea olive-tree : see -ACEOUS.} Belong- 
ing to the Natural Order O/eacex, comprising trees 
and shrubs chiefly of temperate regions ; the typical 
genus is Olea, the Olive. 

1857 in Mayne Expos. Lex. — P 

Oleaginous (d:li\e-dginas), a. [ad. F. oléagin- 
eux, -euse, {, L. oledgin-us, -agineus, -aginins, of 
or pertaining to o/ea the olive-tree; cf. (late) L. 
oleagina the olive (Venant. Fort. ¢ 600); also med. 
L. oledgo, -ag?n-enz oily matter, such as in the bath 
was scraped from the oiled bodies of wrestlers, ] 

1, Having the nature or properties of oil; con- 
taining oil or an oily substance; oily, fatty, greasy. 

1634 T. Jounxson Parey’s Chirurg, xxvi. xxiv. (1678) 645 
There are three differences of these oleaginous juices. 1718 
CuampBercarne Kedig. /'hilos. (1730) I. x1. § 14 Receptacles 
of a fat, or oleaginous Matter. 1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 332 
The soft oleaginous state of the shales on which they are 
found. 1875 Miss Brannon Str. World I. i_2 Like the 
oleaginous scum that pollutes the surface of a city river. 

b. Producing oil. 

1696 Puitutps (ed. 5), Oleaginous,..out of which Oyl may 
be press’d. 1712 tr. /’omet's Hist. Drugs \. 154 Having in 
it a little oleaginous Kernel. 1848 Mitt Pod. Econ. 1.1. 
ii. § 3. 43 Growing flax, hemp. oleaginous plants. 1881 
Mivart Cat 296 Sebaceous and oleaginous glands. 

2. fig. = OILY 3. 

1859 Farrar Julian Home xx. 235 The lank party who 
snufiles the responses with such oleaginous sanetimony. 

Hence t Oleagi‘nity, + Oleagino'sity, Olea'gin- 
ousness, + Olea‘giny, the quality of being ole- 
aginonis, oily nature. 

1657 G. STARKEY //edmtont's Vind. 314 One part of Alcali 
will turn two or three parts of Oy into meer Salt, without 
any the least oleaginity, 1678 R. R[ussett] Ceder iv. ii. 241 
Yhe first Property of bifferencies of the Medicine is 
Oleaginy. 1680 Bovte Produc. Chem. Princ. u. 66 In 
speaking of the O%eaginousness of Urinous Spirits. 1694 
Satmon Bale’s Dispens, (1713) 126/1 Viltering and exbaling 
it to an Oleaginosily. 3186x J. LaMont Seasons w. Sea- 
horses v.69 From its oleaginousness it soon finds its own 
level in the casks d 

Oleander (a0l7\enda1). [a.med.L. oleander, in 
IV’, oléandre (tsth c. in Hatz.-Darm.), It. oleandro, 
sp. eloendro, Pg. locndro ; origin obscure. 

Conjectured by Diez to be a further corruption of Joran- 
drum, recorded as a vulgar corruption of rhododendron, 
«drum, by Isidore Origines xvit. v1. 54‘ Rhododendron [v.r. 
vodandrum)| quod corrupte lorandruim [v. 1. lanrandrum) 
vocatur, quod est folits Zaur7 similibus, flore ut rosa, arbor 
venenata’. (Cf. the Fr. name Zaurter-vose.) Du Cange cites 
also the form dauridendrum, or lanriendrum ; the latter may 
have given a further Komanic series daure- or loreanidro, 
loreantro, Voleandro (’ being taken as the article, and the 
final form perh. influenced by ofea olive, oleastrum: cf. 
Alphita ‘ Odfandériem Le. siluestris olea.)] } 

An evergreen poisonous shrub, Aeriznz Oleander 
(N.O. Afocynacer), a native of the Levant, with 
leathery lanceolate leaves, cultivated for its hand- 
some red or white flowers; also called rose-hay. 
Hence, by extension, any shrub of the geuts 
Nerium, as the sweet oleander, A. odorum, a 
native of India, with fragrant flowers. 

[e¢ 1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. (MS. A.) 192 Do perto white 
litarge, elleborum nigrum, alumen vetus, oleandrum ana] 
1548 Turner Names of Herles 56 Nerion otherwyse called 
Rhododendron, and Khododaphne .. lt maye be called in 
englishe Rose bay tree or rose Laurel. ‘his tree is named 
of some oleander. 1562 — //erba/ 11.65 The floures and the 
leues of oleander ar poyson. 1 Sxinner, //olyander, sic 
scribit Blake, credo idem quod Oleander. 1785 Martyn 
Rousseau's Bot. xvi. (1795) 214 The Oleander is one of the 
most beautiful plants of this tribe—Confortz. 1816 Kirsy & 
Sp. Entomol, (1818) II. xx. 180 The oleander.. yields a honey 
that proves fatal to thousands of imprudent flies. 1852 
ConvBeare & LH. Sé, Paul (1862) I. vi. 158 The olednder, 
‘the favourite flower of the Levantine Midsummer’, abounds 
in the lower water courses. 

b. atérib. and Comd., as oleander-bud, -lree; 
oleander-fern, a fern of the genus O/eandra, hav- 
ing fronds resembling the lcaves of the oleander. 

1682 WikLer Yourn. Greece 1. 72 Wild-Vines..and Ole- 
ander-trees. 1859 W. H. Grecory /igypt Il. 217 Water- 
courses, with oleander coverts. 1884 Mutter Plant.n., 
Oleandra nertiformts, Oleander-Fern. 1884 Rita Vivienne 
v1. i, The crimson glory of the oleander-buds. 

Oleandrine (6»lz;ndrain). Chem. [f.prec. + 
-INE5,] A ycllow, bitter, poisonons alkaloid, the 
active principle of the leayes, etc. of the oleander. 

1885 in J. THomas Aled. Dict, x1892in Mortey & Muir 
Watts’ Dict. Chem. 

[a 1 


Oleaster (dulz,e'sta1). Also 5 oli-. 
olcaster, {. olea olive-tree; see -ASTER.J] a. The 
true Wild Olive (Olea Oleasier), the wild variety 
(or sub-species) of the cultivated Olive, with more 
or less thorny branches and small worthless fruit. 
b. A small tree of the genus A’waguuus, a native 
of sonthern Iurope and some parts of Asia, some- 
what reseinbling the preceding, with abundance of 
fragrant yellow flowers, and reddish-brown inedible 
fruit; also called IVr/d Olrve. 


[c1000 Sax. Leechd. 11. 90 Gecnuwa Iufestice & ellenrinde 
& oleastrum, pzet is, wilde elebeam.] 1398 ‘PREvisa Barth. 
Def’, R. xvi. cxiti. (1495) 676 Oliaster 1s a wilde oliue tree 
and hath that name for he is lyke to the oliue tree: hut the 
leues thereof ben broder and this tree is bareyne and bytter 
and not tilthed. cx4z0 Pallad. on //us6, WV. 115 Bareyn yf 
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thin oliaster be. 1671 SALMON Syz. Med. Wl. xxii. 414. 1731-3 
Mitter Gard. Dict. s.v. Olea, The Oleaster is very hardy, 
and will endure the severest Cold of our Climate. .'This will 
grow to the Height of sixteen or eighteen Feet... During the 
Season of its Flowering, (which is in June) it perfumes the 
circumambient Air to a great Distance. 1855 SINGLETON 
Virgil 1, 185 Let the palm Or a huge oleaster th’ outer 
court O’ershadow. 1874 Farrar C/ris¢ (1881) 212 He had 
found in the oleaster what He had not found in the olive. 

Hence + Olea'stral, -ial a. Ods., pertaining to a 
wild olive (with allusion to Rom. xi. 17), 

r600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 81 Seditious factions, 
and vnnaturall dispositions, sprong out of oleastrial! graffes 
amongst us. 

Oleate (u'lz)ct). Chem.and Pharm. [f. OLE-1c 
+-Ate#,) A salt of oleic acid; also applied to 
pharmaceutical preparations composed of alka- 
loids, or metallic oxides or salts, dissolved in this. 

183x T. P. Jones Convers. Chent. xxx. 303 Soap made 
with potash may be considered as an oleate and margarate 
of that alkah. 1842 Branpe A/an. Chem. (ed. 5) 1141 The 
solution now contains pure oleate of potassa, 1869 E. A. 
Parkes Pract, [ygicne (ed. 3) 46 When an alkaline oleate 
is mixed with pure water, 1899 G. M'Gowan tr. Bernthsen’s 
Organ. Chem. 177 Soaps consist of the alkaline salts of 
palmitic, stearic, and oleic acids, hard soaps containing soda 
salts, chiefly of the solid acids, while soft soaps contain 
potash salts, principally oleate. 

+ O-leated, pp/.a. Obs. rare". [f. L. oleai-us 
oiled, preserved in oil + -ED.] Oiled. 

1661 Lovett //ist. Anim. § Mtn. 418-9 It’s cured..by 
vomit with an oleated feather. 

Olebanum, obs. form of OLIBANUM. 


WOlecranon (alfkré-ngn). Anat. Also 8 
-num. [a. Gr. ddAéxp3vorv, shortened from wAcvé- 
xpavov head or point of the elbow, f. #Aév7n elbow 
+ kpaviov head, skull, cranium.}] The process or 
apophysis at the upper end of the ulna, forming 
the bony prominence at the elbow. 

1727-4x CuamsBers Cycd. s. v., The olecranum is received 
into the hind sinus of the lower end of the humerus, 1741 
Moxro Anat. Bones (ed. 3) 248 The..Cavity lodges the 
Olecranon in the Extensions of that Member. 1804 ABERNETHY 
Surg, Obs. 99 A girl..had a collection of fluid under the 
triceps extensor cubiti, near the olecranon. 1836-9 Topp 
Cyct. Anat. Il. 63/1 Posteriorly, the olecranon forms a 
remarkable prominence. ieee 

b. adirzb., as oleeranon fossa, the depression in 
the humerus into which the olecranon fits when 
the aim is extended; 0. proeess = olecranon, 

1842 I. Witson Anat. Vade AJ. (ed. 2) 66 Bounding the 
greaicr sigmoid notch posteriorly is the olecranon process. 
1879 tr. De Quatrefages' dium. Spec.57 Desmoulins regarded 
the perforation of the olecranon process as one of the most 
decided characters of his Austro-African species of man. 

Hence Olecra‘nal, Olecra‘nial, Olecra’nian 
adjs., pertaining to the olecranon; Olecra‘noid ., 
‘resembling the olecranon’ (Syd. Soc. Sex.), but 
erron. used for ofecrana/. 

1831 R. Knox Cloguet's Anat, 689 The other passes back- 
wardsintotbe olecranal cavity. 1857 Duncutson A/ed. Lex. 
g40 These two eminences are separated..by the greater 
sigmoid, or semilunar fossa, or olecranoid cavity. 188 
Mivart Caf 93 The olecranal or anconeal fossa, 1883 
N. Jory Man before Afetals i. villi. 353. The olecranian 
cavity is often perforated. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex.,Olecranial, 
Olefactible, obs. variant of OLFACTIBLE a. 

Olefiant (du l/faiant, ol7fiant), a. Chen. [a. 
F, oléfiant, in gas oléfant, the name given in 1795 
by the Dutch chemists, Deiman, Paets van Troost- 
wyk, Bondt, and Lauwerenburgh (Cre//. Amn. 1795 
II. 195, 310, 430); in form a pr. pple. of a vb. 
‘oléfier’ to make oil, to ‘olefy’.) 7. Making or 
forming oil: only in Olefant gas: the name 
originally given to heavy carburetted hydrogen or 
ETHYLENE (C,I1,), from its forming with chlorine 
an oily liquid (‘ Dutch oil’, ‘D. liquid’). 

1807 T. THomson Chew: (ed. 3) II. 413 This gas, which 
was first examined by the Dutch chemists, received from 
them the name of olefiant gas. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. 
Chen. iii. (1814) 124 Olefiant gas burns with a bright white 
light. 1873 Watts /ownes' Chem. (ed. 11) 166 Olefiant gas 
is colourless, neutral, and but slightly soluble in water. 1877 
— Fownes’ Org. Chem. 1, 56 Kthene, or Ethylene, CoHy, 
also called Olefiant gas,..unites readily with chlorine, bro- 
miue, and iodine, forming oily liquids. 

Olefine (ovlifin). Chem. Also -in, [f. Ouz- 
FIANT with ending -1NE 5.) The gencral name for 
the series of hydrocarbons homologotis with ole- 
fiant gas or ethylene, having the general formula 
C, H,,; forming with chlorine and bromine oily 
dichloridecs and dibromides analogous to Dutch 
liquid (see prec.). Also ad/rth., as olcfine series. 

1860 F. Guturie in ¥rxd. Chem. Soc. (1} XII, 109 The 
isolation of the so-called organic radicals, the hydrides of the 
olefines. 1866 Roscoe Elem, Chem. 297 The higher carbon 
series yield olefines corresponding to ethylene. 1873 Watts 
Fownes’ Chem, (ed. 11) 552 Olefines are polymeric. 1879 
ScnortemMer Kise & Devel. Organ. Chem. (1894), The 
second series we call, with Guthrie, the Olefines, after the 
initial member which was first known as olefiant gas. 1899 
E. F. Smimn Richter's Organ. Chem. 1.89 Cn Han: Olefines, 
Alkylens, Alkenes. 

Oleic (olfik, dwlz\ik), a Chem. [fF L. oleum 
oil + -1c.)  /2?, Pertaining to or derived from 
oil; spec. in Oleic acid: one of the fatty acids 
(C,,H,,O,), occurring in most fats, and a con- 
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stituent of most soaps; obtaincd as an oily liquid, 
colourless, tasteless, and inodorous (when pure) ; 
also called e/aze acid; in pl. extended to the 
series of acids to which this belongs: see quot. 
1899. Oleic ether: a general name for the oleates 
of hydrocarbon radicals, esf. oleate of ethyl, 
Crrldaa(Geley@>. : ; 

1819 J. G. Cuitpren Chem. Anal, 315 Oleic acid was 
obtained by Chevreul from the soluble portion of the soap 
formed with hog's lard and potassa. 1836 Blackw. Mag. 
XX XIX. 309 One of three acids, either the oleic, margaritic, 
or cetic, 1866-77 Watts Dict. Chen: IV. 192 Oleic acid 
crystallises froin alcoholic solution in dazzling white needles. 
bid. 195 Oleate of Ethyl or Oleic Ether. .is a colourless 
liquid of specific gravity 0°87 at 18°, 1871 Roscoz Elev. 
Chem, 387 The natural oils and fats are all compounds of 
glycerin, chiefly with palmitic, oleic, or stearic acids. 1894 
Daily Graphic 20 Apr. 13/2 The smoothing of troubled 
waters by means of oil has been recently scientifically 
investigated,. the quieting effect of all oils or soaps used is 
in direct proportion to the amount of free oleic acid they 
contain. 1899 E. F. Smitn Aichter’s Organ. Chem. 276 
Olere Acids, Olefine Monocarbonylic Acids,C , Han-;CO2H. 
The acids of this series, bearing the name Oleic Acids, 
because oleic acid belongs to them, differ from the fatty acids 
by containing two atoms of hydrogen less tban tbe latter. 

Oleiferous (dl¢,i:fEras), @. Also erron. oli- 
ferous. [f. L. type *oleifer, f. ole-um oil: see 
-I-FEROUS.] Producing oil. 

1804 Jed. F¥rnd. XII. 93 The oliferous Chinese radish. .is 
much culiivated in Piedmont and the Milanese. 1849 
Murcnison Srluria xviii. (1854) 443 The..limestones of 
Trenton, whicb are more or less oleiferous from Quebec to 
the Manitoulin Islands. 1857 Livincstone 7rav, xv. 272 
Castor-oil-plant or various otber oliferous seeds. 

Olein (@«lzin). Chem. [Named oféine by Chev- 
reul, f. L. o/e-zem oil + -1n1, after glycerin.) 

1. Chem. The trioleate of glyceryl, C,H; 
(C,,H 302)3, one of the most widely diffused of the 
natural fats, obtained as a colourless oily liquid, 
solidifying at —6°C.; also called e/aix. In Ji. 
applied to the oleates of glyceryl or glycerides 
of oleic acid in general; the above being dis- 
tinctively called ¢zolein. 

1838 T. THomson Chem. Org. Bodies 126 Olein is white, very 
liquid, and lighter than water. c1865 Letnesy in Cire. Sc. 
I. 94/1 Tallow consists of several fats; one of which (oleine) 
is liquid at ordinary temperatures. 1866-77 Watts Dict. 
Chem. VV. 179 (Drying oils] contain an olein different from 
that of the non-drying oils, and yielding by saponification, 
not oleic, but linoleic acid or an acid similar tbereto, 

2. (See quots.) 

1893 Tuorre Dict. Appl. Chem. U1. 59/1 Oleiz. .isaoplied 
commercially to any liquid oil obtained from partly solid 
oils by pressure. .. The product of the cold pressing of cocoa- 
nut and palm oil is known as ‘cocoanut olein’ and ‘palm 
olein’ respectively. /ézd. 56 An impure oleic acid, known 
as olein or wool oil, and employed for oiling wool, and for 
making lubricants and soaps, is prepared from the ‘ York- 
shire grease’ obtained from the soap used in cleaning.. 
fibres, yarns, and cloth. : 

+ Oleity. Obs. rare—°. [ad.L. olettds, f. olea 
olive.] 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Oleity (olcitas), the time of gathering 
Olives, or the Olives when they are gather’d to make oy] of; 
also oyliness. 

+ Olen, ollen. Os. [Russ. oteHh o/e'n’ deer, 
stag = OSlav. jeleni, Pol. jele%, Lith. éhzzs, OLith. 
ellents stag; whence Ger. elen, elend, elendthier, 
transf. to the elk (Russ. os’, Pol. /o5): see also 
ELAND, ELLAN, ELLEND.] A red deer, a stag. 

1591 G. Frercuer Russe Commw., (Hakluyt Soc.) 14 Their 
beasts of strange kinds are the losh (=elk], the ollen 
[= stag], the wild horse. 1598 Haxktuyt Voy. I. 284 He 
commanded them to kille fiue Olens or great Deere. J/ésd. 
337 Samoeds .. whose meate is flesh of Olens or Harts, and 
fish. 1613 Purcnas Pilgriuage iw. xvii. 431 Tbey worship 
the Sunne, the Ollen and the Losy [elk], and such like. 

+ Olenght. [O fref.1b and LENGTH 16.) Afar. 

a 1340 Hampore Psalter xxxvii. 12 Pai pat ware biside me 
stode olenght. | 

Olent (dulént), a rare. [ad. L. ofént-em, pr. 
pple. of o/ére to smell.] Smelling, giving out a 
smell or scent. 

1607 ToprsRi, Four-/, Beasts (1658) 176 Martial calleth it 
[the fox] ofidame vulpem—an olent or smelling beast. 1831 
Fraser's Mag. 1V. 523 Vhe whole number is disgustingly 
olent of parliamentary affairs. 1868 Browninc Ring & Bk. 
1x. 313 The cup, he [a butterfly] quaffs at, lay with olent 
breast Open to gnat, midge, bee and motb as well. 

-olent, suffix of words from L., as sangecnolent, 
winolent, violent: see -ULENT. 

Oleo (0u'lzo). : 

1. Commercial contraction for OLEOMARGARINE, 
esp. in the U.S. sense of artificial butter or Mar- 


GARINE, 

1884 Daily News 11 Dec. 3/6 There is one firm in London 
which is able to turn out from ten to twenty tons of this 
valuable oleo per week. 1888 (a// Afal/ G. 26 Jan. 12/1 
When the law (of Iowa] compelled the sale of ‘ oleo * for what 
it was. ,. From 2c. to 3¢. per pound more has been realized 
for tbe summer make of butter than would have been were 
it not for the ‘ oleo’ law. ‘ ; 

2. Oleo oil: a name given (esp. in U.S.) to 
OLEOMARGARINE (in the Eng. and Fr. sense). 

1893 Tuorre Dict. Appl. Chem. III. 59 Pressure is 
gradually applied, and the expressed oil constitutes the 
*oleo oil’,.. a soft, granular, tasteless, and nearly colourless 
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* beef’ or oleo-stearin..sold to the soap and candle makers. 
a 1895 Westm, Gaz. 11 Sept. 3/2 In this country .. they 
use oleo oil, or any other foreign fat, in order to make as 
close and good an imitation (of cheese] as they can. 


Oleo, obs. form of OLIO. 

Oleo- (éulzc), used a. as combining form of L. 
oleum oil, in various technical and scientific deriva- 
tives and compounds. [Cf. late L. ofeomedla, oleo- 
selinon, in Isidore Orig., a450.] ‘The chief of 
these appear in their places as main words; the 
following are other examples. 

O-leodu:ct [after agzeduct], a duct or channel for 
the conveyance of oil from an oil-well or oil-field. 
O leojector, an automatic apparatus for injecting 
oil for lubrication. Oleo'meter [-METER], an in- 
strument for determining the density, and so the 

urity, ofoils; =EL#omMETER, O-leopte:ne, Chen. 

Gr, nrnvis winged, volatile], the liquid part of 
a volatile oil; = ELEOrTENE (Webster, 1864). 
O leorefracto‘meter, an instrument for measuring 
the refractive power of oils. |] Oleosacccharum 
{mod.L., f. L. saccharum sugar], a pharmaceutical 
preparation made by triturating an essential oil 
with sugar. 

b. as comb. form of olezc, ol/eiz, as in OLEO- 
MARGARINE: so oleo-palmitin, oleo-stearin (see 
OLE0 o7/, quot. 1893). Oleophospho:ric a. Chem. 
in oleophosphoric acid, ‘a phosphoretted fatty acid 
contained in the brain’ (Watts Dict. Chem.). 

1886 Pal] Mall G.8 Oct. 11/1 The Government decided 
upon the construction of an *oleoduct... The line must start 
from Baku, but the terminal point on the Black Sea is left 
open for the present. 1884 //ealth Exhib. Catal, 110/1 
Patent *Oleojector for lubricating steam engine cylinders, 
1861 Huvme tr. A/oguin-Tandon 1. t.i. 105 Cod-liver oil.. 
should stand at 392° of Lefebvre’s *oleometer. 1866-77 
Watts Dict. Chem. 1V, 181 Lefébvre..has constructed..a 
hydrometer of peculiar construction, called an oleometer, 
having a very large cylindrical bulb and a very long stem, 
on which are inscribed densities from o-8 to o-¢4 for the 
temperature 15’, each density corresponding to that of a 
commercial oil. 1839-47 Topp Cyc/. Anat. III. 587/2 
A peculiar fatty acid ealied *oleophosphoric 1873 RaLFe 
Phys. Cheut. 18 Oleophosphoric Acid is a yellowish gummy 
substance, composed of oleic acid, glycerin, and phosphoric 
acid. 1897 Daily News 2 Oct. 2/5 This..is an *oleore- 
fractometer. .whose business it is to tell..the truth about 
our butter, our oil, our fat. 1757 A. Cooper Distiller u. vi. 
(1760) 131 Take some fine Loaf Sugar and..Oil,..rub them 
well together in a Glass Mortar, which is wbat tbe Chemists 
call making an *Olvosaccharum. 

Oleograph (légraf). [f. OLEo- + -cRAPH.] 
A picture printed in oil-colours in imitation of an 
oil-painting. Hence Oleogra:phie a., pertaining 
to oleographs or oleography; of the nature of or 
resembling an oleograph. 

1880 WessteR Suppl., Oleograph. 1885 Pall Mall G. 
1 June 6/1 Conventional oleograpbic enlargements of indi- 
vidual figures. 1892 A thenzumt2 July 33/1 It is oleographic 
in its delineations of the gushing aspirations of the school- 
room miss, 1897 Mary Kincstey 1, Africa 412 Framed 
oleographs of English farmyard scenes, 

Oleography (d:lz\g-grafi). [f. OLEo- + 
-GRAPHY.] ‘The art or process of printing pictures 
in oil-colours, by a method of chromolithography. 

1873 Contemp. Rev. XXII. 270 They would employ tbe 
detestable art of Oleography. 1875 tr. Vogel’s Chem. Light 
xv. 250 We must express an adverse opinion against oleo- 
graphy. ; pode? : 

Oleomargarine (éléo,maugarm, -in). ff. 
OLEo- b + MARGARINE. Often mispronounced 
(-ma‘adzarén), as if spelt -wargeriie.] 

A fatty substance obtained by extracting the 
liquid portion from clarified beef fat by pressure, 
and allowing it to solidify; with the addition of 
butyrin, or more or less admixture of butter, milk, 
etc. and sometimes of refined lard, it forms a sub- 
stitute for natural butter, formerly sold as dudterzze, 
but now legally called in Great Britain (also in 
France, Germany, Denmark, etc.) margarine. 

In U.S., cleomargarine, popularly o/eo, is the recognized 
name of the commercial product, the expressed fat being 
distinguished as o/eo-o/7. 

The name o/éo-margarine was applied as early as _ 1854 
by the French chemist Berthelot (422. Chim. Phys. XLI. 
242 footnote) to a solid substance obtained ¢ 1838 by Pelouze 
and Boudet (Conzptes Rendus V11. 665) from olive oil, which 
was regarded asa combination of the o/éfme and ‘ margarine’ 
of Chevreul and Berthelot. (See Marcarine.) According 
to the view then beld, o/éine, ‘ sargarine’, and stéarine, 
were regarded as the essential constituents of animal fat. 
As butter, or the fat of milk, consists according to Chevreul 
mainly of oféine and ‘ margarine’, with a small amount of 
butyrin and allied principles, M. Mége-Mouriés in 1869-71 
experimented on its artificial production by the extraciion 
of the oléine and ‘margarine’ from animal fat, with sub- 
sequent processes for the addition of butyrin, etc. Hence 
the name o/éo-margarinue for the supposed combination of 
oldine and ‘ margarine ’’thus extracted As further research 
has shown that neither the ‘szargarine’ of Chevreul, nor 
the of¢o.margariue of Berthelot are definite chemical sub- 
stances, these names are no longer in chemical use, and 
‘oleo-margarine* has only a manufacturing or commercial 
use for the fatty substance described above, or (as in U.S.) for 
the artificial butter (MARGARINE) made from it. 

(1871 Sci. Amer. 26 Aug. 129 Since 1869 M. Mége has 
endeavoured to utilize the oleine and margarine obtained on 
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1872 Moniteur Scient. 742 C'est avec l’oléo-margarine 
que M. Meége fabrique son beurre économique. 1873 
Brin Patent Specif. No. 3477. 6 A perfect combination of the 
‘oleine margarine’ and milk is effected.} 1873 U.S. Patent 
Specif. No. 146,012 In order to separate the oleomargarine 
from the stearine, separated ii diet es or crystallizations, 
at unequal temperatures have been alreadyemployed. 1873 
Set. Amer. 18 Oct. 246 The manufacture of artificial butter 
by tbe ‘Oleomargarine Manufacturing Company’. 1881 
Law of llinois State in Chicago Times 4 June, No person 
shall mix oleomargarine.. with any butter or cheese. .with- 
out distinctly marking..the article or package. 1881-82 
[see Butrerine], 1888 Bryce Amer, Comnw. 11. 201 
Bills .. prohibiting the sale of oleomargarine as butter. 
1891 Torre Dict. Appl. Chem, 11. 517/2 Vhe greater pro- 
portion of the oleomargarine extracted in America and 
elsewhere is, however, exported direct to Holland, to be 
there converted into margarine. /did. 518/1 The term 
‘oleomargarine’ should be confined to the animal oil used 
in making margarine, aoe Perkin & Kuippinc Organic 
Chem. ix. 170 Artificial butter, or sargarine, is prepared 
from oleomargarine,.manufactured from the best ox-suet. 
.. When carefully prepared, it is a wholesome substitute 
for butter, and probably just as nutritious. 

llence Oleomarga‘ric a., consisting of olein and 
‘margarine’; pertaining to oleomargarine. 

1873 U. S. Patent Specif. No. 146,012 The stearine is 
deposited in the form of teats at the middle of the oleo- 
margaric liquid. : 

Oleone, -on (6lz)dun). Chem. [f. L. ofezzm oil 
+ -ONE.] An oily liquid, obtained by the distilla- 
tion of oleic acid with lime; supposed to be the 
ketone of oleic acid. 

: sete Penny Cycl. XVI. 425. 1866-77 Watts Dict. Chem 

« 190, 

Oleoresin (6:léore‘zin). [f. OLEO- + REsiN.] 
a. A natural mixture of a volatile oil and a resin; 
a balsam. b. A mixture of an oil (fixed or vola- 
tile) and a resin or other active substance, artificially 
obtained by evaporation from an ether tincture. 

1853 G. Jounston Nat, Hist. E. Bord. 1. 248 The oleo- 
resin of the Male-Fern is an excellent remedy for tapeworm. 
¢1865 Letuesy in Cire. Sc. 1. 106/2 Turpentine freely 
absorbs oxygen from the air, and is converted into an 
olec-resin. 1876 Hartey A/at. Med. (ed. 6) 405 These 
trees. .secrete a large quantity of oleo-resin which exudes 
as a varnish or in granular masses from cracks in the bark. 
1898 Al/butt’s Syst. Aled. V.82 The internal administration 
of .the essential oils, the oleo-resins, and the balsams. 

llence O:leore’sinous a., of the nature of an 
oleoresin, 

1861 BentLey Jfan. Bot. 474 Trees, which abound in an 
oleo-resinous juice. 1883 HALDANE Horkshop Receipts 11, 
289/1 Dissolving any oleo-resinous deposit in. . rectified spirit. 

Oleose (6u'lz)dus, -200's),a. Now rave. [ad. L 
oleds-us oily, f. ole-zm oil: see -oSE.] = OLEOUS. 

1675 Phil. Trans. X. 484 Slime, out of which they suck 
something oleose. 1754 Huxuam ibid, XLVIII. 237 The 
oleose part of the spirit of wine. 1869 Eng. Alech. 24 Dec. 
357/2 It is of an oleose consistence. 

Oleo‘sity. Now rare or Obs. [f. as prec. + 
-ITy. Cf. It. o/ost¢@ ‘oylienes, fatnes’? (Florio 
1598).] Oily quality or consistence; oiliness. 

1610 B. Jonson A/ch. 1, v, By bis viscositie, His oleositie, 
and his suscitabilitie. 1627 tr. Bacon's Life & Death (1651) 
37 Saffron..is both notably Astringent, and hath besides 
an Oleosity. 

Oleous (dlz\as), 2. Now rare or Obs. [ad. L. 
oleds-1s, f. ole-2zm oil: see-ous.] Of the nature or 
consistence of oil ; containing oil ; oily. 

1601 Hottanp Pliny II. 125 The root yeeldeth no oleous 
substance, but a reddish juice. 1682 T, Gipson A wat, (1697) 
g It is bred of a viscous and oleous vapour of the blood. 
1747 tr. Astruc's Fevers 148 They..may be combined with 
oleous remedies. 

Olephant, -aunte, obs. forms of ELEPHANT. 

Olepi, -y, var. ONLEPY Ods., only, sole. 

Olepotride, obs. variant of OLLA PODRIDA, 

Oler, variant (now dad.) of ALDER. 

1665-76 Rea Flora (ed. 2) 18 A good quantity of short 
sticks of Oler, Withy, or any soft wood. 1879 Britten & 
Hourann Plant-2.,Oler. See Owler...Owler, Alnus giuti- 
nosa, L.—Ches. (or Oler). 

Oleraceous (glé1éfas), a. [f. L. (A)olerace-us 
(f. (A)olws, (h)oler- pot-herb) + -ous.] Of the 
nature of a pot-herb, or vegetable used in cookery ; 
obtained from a pot-herb. 

a 1682 Sir T. Browne 7racts 28 An herby and 6lezaceous 
vegetable. 1822-34 Goods Study Aled. (ed. 4) 1. 487 The 
oleraceous and especially the mucilaginous demulcents. 
1848 Harpy in Proc. Berw. Nut. Cleb Il. No. 6. 329 
Caterpillars of various..moths that infest oleraceous plants. 

+b. Belonging to the division Oleracex or 
Holeracezx in Linnzeus’s proposed Natural System, 
corresponding to the Chenopodiacee and other 
apetalous Orders, and including various esculent 
herbs, as spinach, beet, etc. Ods. 

1785 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xvii. (1794) 221 Among the 
Oleraceous plants in the natural orders of Linnzus, by other 
authors called Afztalous. Such are all the Goosefoots, +. 
Beet is very nearly allied to these... Tbe Glassworts are also 
of this Oleraceous tribe. z 

Olericulture (plérikzltita). rare—9.  [f. L 
olus, oler- (see prec.), after agriculture, horticul- 
ture, etc.] The cultivation of pot-herbs or other 
esculent vegetables. So Olericwlturally adv 
(rare—"), in relation to olericulture. q 

1888 Aruer, Wat. XXIL 807 The Dwarf Kales.. oleti- 
culturally considered they are quite distinct. 


OLERIE. 


+ Olerie. Obs. rare. [a. OF. olerie (‘les oleries 
de devant Noel’), 1478 in Godef.] See quot. and 


chiOlizntw..2: : 

1892 Kirx Adingdon Acc. p. xxvi. vote, The Oleries, or 
Anthems in Advent beginning with O. 

+Oleron. Oés. Also 6 oldryn(n)e, olron, 
old e)ron, oulderon. See also ALLRoN. A kind 
of coarse fabric (app. for sail-cloth); ?originally 
made at Oléron in France. 

tsra Lett. & Papers Hen, VIl1, I. 1456, 148 bolts of 
‘oldrynnes’, 125. the bolt. 1545 Rates of Customs cj, 
Olrons the bolte vjs. viijd. 1583 /4#/, Dv b, Oulderons the 
bolt containing xxx. Yardes xtijs. iiijed. 1561 in Rogers 
Agric. & Prices 111. 490/4 Oldrons canvas 24 bolts @ 17/6. 
1562 /did. 491/1 Olderon canvas. i 

Oless, obs. form of UNLESS cov. 

Olfacient (elféi-fiént). rare. [ad. L. olfactentem, 
pr. pple. of o/faccre to smell (trans.), contr. from 
De facrre, f. olé-re to smell + facére to make.) Some- 
thing that affects the sense of smell. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I11. 200 An atmosphere, 
in which only a few particles of sternutatories or other acrid 
olfacients are floating. 

+ Olfact, s?. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. olfactu-s 
smelling, smell, f. ol/facére: see prec.] The organ 
or sense of smell. 

1657 Tomuinson Renon’s Disp. 274 To the gust acrimonious, 
to the olfact fragrant. 

O-lfact (piftekt), v. rare. affected. [f. 1. olfact-, 
ppl. stem of olfacére: see prec.) frans. To smell. 

1663 Butter fxd... i. 742 There is a Machiavilian Plot 
(Though ev'ry Nare olfact it not), 31805 T, Harrat Scenes 
of Life 11, 105 Sweet olfacted scents in dear Bond Street. 
1826 Hor. Sautn Zor Hyrll (1838) 11. 335 Can you olfact 
this redolent ragout, and yet tear me from it? 

Olfactible (glfe-ktib’l), a. Also 8 olefact-, 
g -able. [f. L. o/fact-, ppl. stem (see prec.) + 
-IBLE.]_ That may be smelled. 

¢1705 BerKerey Comn.-pl. Bk, in Fraser Life (1871) 476 
Gustable and olefactible Beier tons. 1825 Jas. Mix in 
Westm, Rev. Jan. 188 Palpable virulence 1 he might as 
well have called it olfactable virulence. 188: G. ALLEN 
Evotntionist at Large, Microscopic Brains, As our world is 
mainly a world of visible objects, theirs {ants’], I believe, is 
mainly a world of olfactible things. 


Olfaction (plf«kfan). [n. of action f. L. 
olfacére: see above.] The action of smelling or 
the sense of smell. 

21846 Duncuison cited in Worcester. 1873 A. Fuint Phys. 
Man, Nerv. Syst.i. 16 The special senses, such as sight, 
audition, olfaction,and gustation. 1897 Ad/dutt's Syst. Medd. 
IV, 695 If the neurosis of olfaction be due to local disease. 

Olfactive (plfektiv), a. [f. L. olfact-, ppl. 
stem (see above) + -1VE.] Of or pertaining to the 


sense of smell, olfactory, 

1664 Gayton Pleas. Noles 1V. xxii. 274 He summons their 
olfactive forces before he will storme. 1686 W. Harris tr. 
Lemery's Course Chem, 1. xxi. (ed. 3) 458 The tickling 
pleasure which this smell produces in the brain by means of 
the olfactive nerve. 1847-9 Topp Cycl. Anat. IV. 701/t 
The contact of the odoriferous medium with the olfactive 
surface. 1874 Carpenter Ment. Pays... ii, § 38 Either the 
Optic, the Olfaciive, or the Auditory nerve. : 

Olfactor (plfc kta1). rare—'. [agent-n. in L. 
form from olfacére: see above.] He who or that 
which smells; a smelling agent. 

1829 Soutuey Sir 7. More (1831) 11. 276 And if thy nose.. 
were anything more than the phot of an olfactor, 1 would 
offer thee a pinch [of snuff]. 


Olfactory (plfektori), @. and sé. [ad. L. 
*olfactori-us ad,. (found only in the absol. o/factoria 
bouquet), f. olfactor; see above and -ory.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the sense of smell, 
connected or concerned with smelling. 

1658 Puncuips, Olfactory, belonging to the sense of smelling. 
1670 Phil. Trans. V. 2060 Vesalius was the first, that 
rightly observed the Olfactory Nerves. 1799 Med. Frail. 1. 
243 Daily experience proves the importance of the olfactory 
sensations. 1880 GUNTHER /‘?shes 109 The olfactory organ 
is single in Branchiostoma and the Cyclostomies, 

. sb. An organ of smelling. 

1823 ‘5 Bapcocx Dom, Aunusem. 166 Persons..who keep 
their olfactory out of the effluvia of other's ills. 1884 J. ‘Tait 
Mind ix Matter (1892) 64 Something. .that affects the mind 
tbrough the olfactories. 

+b. and c. (See quots.) Olds. rare—°. 

1656 Biounr Glossogr., Olfactory, a Posie or Nose-gay, 
any thing to smell to. 1775 Asn, O//actory, the power of 
smelling. 

Hence Olfa'ctorily adv., in the sense of smell. 

_ 1888 Century Mag. XXXV. 363 He was olfactorily 
impressed. 

+ Olfend. 04s. Also 3 oluente, -onte, Orv. 
ollfennt. [{Com. Teut.: OF. olfend and olfenda 

= MHG, olbent; also with change of formative 

OS. oldundeo, ON. vlfaldi, Goth. ue/bandus masc., 
OHG. olbanta, olbenta, MHG. olbande, olbende, 


olbente fem. Sce note below.) A camel. 

971 Blickl. Hom. 169 Se pe mid pon anum hreegle wzs 
Bezyrwed pe of olfenda harum awunden was. c¢ 1000 Ags. 
Gosp. Matt. iii. 4 Johannes. .hafde reaf of olfenda harum. 
€1160 Hatton Gosp. ibid., Of oluende hxre. c1z00 OrMiN 
3208 Hiss clap wass off ollfenntess her. c12z00 7rin. Coll. 
Hom, 127 Stark haire of oluente [was] his wede. /déd. 195 
Seuen busend shep and prie pusend oluontes. 

[Vote, The similarity between this ancient Teutonic name 
for the camel, and the Gr, €Aépavr- ELePRANT, has excited 
mucb attention, without receiving any satisfactory explana- 
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tion. Some have thought the Teut, word adopted from 
Gr., with mistaken identification of the animals; others 
think of an original relationship between pre- Hellenic 
*lebhant»and pre-Teut. */d/iant, as the name of some real 
or imaginary gigantic beast. But the resemblance may also 
be merely accidental; it is strongest in the case of OE. 
olfend, Ormin’s ol/fennt ‘camel’, and ME. olifant, oliphant, 
‘elephant’. The only app. certain cognates of Goth. 
utbandns are Slavonic: OS. velibadi, velibladi, Russ, 
Be.1-, BepO.101L, vel, verblind, Czech vetbtoud, Lith, ver- 
bludas, which Miklosicb considers to be adopted from OTeut. 
with modification by popular etymology.) 

Olhnen, olhtnen, var. OLUHNEN v. Obs. 

Oli, Oliaster, obs. ff. O1t, HoLy, OLEASTER. 

Oliban (p'liban), [a. F. oftban (13-14th c. in 
Hatz,.-Darm.), ad. L. o/ibanum.] = next. 

¢ 1530 Remedy Love 214 Breathyng an Aromatike redolence 
Surmountyng Olibane. 1857 Of Contmodore 1. 54 Gum 
oliban and myrrh two ounces each. 

! Olibanum (oli-bindm). Also 6 oly-, 7 ole-, 
olli-, fa. med.L. o/ibanum, 11th c. (in Sp., It. 
olibano, F. oliban), immed. or indirectly from Gr. 
ABavos, late L. /ibanus (Vulgate) frankincense.]} 

An aromatic gum resin obtained from trces of the 
genus Boswellia, appearing in commerce in the 
form of irregular yellowish lumps; formerly used 
asa medicine but now chiefly as incense. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. Re xvi. clxxiii. (1495) 714 The 
tree .. hyght Libanus and the gumme therof hyghte Oli- 
banum, and hath that nameof a mount in Arabia. c 1475 
Sgr. lowe Degre 849 Cloves that be swete smellyng, Franken- 
sence and olibanum. 1583 Mates of Customs Divb, Oli- 
banum the pound xiid. 1605 Timme Quersi#. i. 172 Take 
.. aloes hepat., myrrhe, olebanum, mastic. 1625 PurcHas 
Pilgrims 1. 1. xi. 273 A small Frigat of Shaher, laden 
with course Ollibanum, 1712 tr. Pomet's List. Drags 1. 200 
Olibanum drops from the Tree plentifully, in roundish 
Drops. 1899 Hester. Gaz. 23 Sept. 8/3 It is popularly 
supposed that there is a trade secret in the making of incense, 
but..it is composed simply of gum olibanum, Siam benjamin, 
cascarilla bark, myrrh, and copal varnish. 

[L.Voze. Various suggestions have been offered to account for 
the med.L. form: e.g. that the word has been influenced by 
oleune oil, or was perh, contracted from ofenm fybané; that 
it contains the Gr. article @ A¢Savos; that it is derived from 
or influenced by the Arabic a/-/udax.} 

Olibene (g'libin). Chem. [f. prec. + -ENE.] 
A volatile oil, C,,11,,, obtained from olibanum. 

1881 Watts Dict. Chem. 3rd Suppl. 1433 Olibene, treated 
with dry hydrochloric acid gas, forms a crystalline hydro- 
chloride, smelling like camphor .. melting at 127~. 

+Olibian. Oés. [irreg. f. L. oftb(anum + -1AN.J 
=O1niBanum. Chiefly a¢trib., as olibian-tree. 

1605 Timme Quersit, in. 177 Take..of the barke of the 
olibian tree. 1646 J. Grecony Notes §& Ods. ip. Ded. (1650) 
4 Like those Subterraneous Olibian Lampes. 

+ Oli-che, obs. form of ALIKE. 

¢1330 R. Bruxse Chron. Wace (Rolls) 41 Saxons Inglis 
hight alle oliche. ‘ ; 

Olid plid), a. [ad. L, ofd-us smelling, f. olére 
tosmell: see -Ipl.] Ilaving a strong disagreeable 
smell; fetid, rank. 

1680 Boye Produc. Chem. Princ.1.iv. Wks. 1.608 Urine, 
of which .. olid and despicable liquor I choose to make an 
instance. 1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. xix. 771 The olid 
or rank smell of Belchings. 1822-34 Good's Stndy Med. 
(ed. 4) II. 34x The sweat is copious, but proves by its sour 
and olid smell, tbat it is a morbid secretion, 

+ O-lidous, ¢. Obs. rare—'. [-ous.] = prec. 

1646 Sirk T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 1. iv.114 This humor may 
be a garous excretion, ora rancide and olidous separation. 

Olie, obs. form of O11; Olifant: see OLIPHANT. 

Olife, obs. var. of o/ive, AtiveE. Oliff, Oli- 
fiant, Olifene: see OLIVE, OLEFIANT, OLEFINE. 

Oligacanthous, Oligemia, Oligandrous, 
Oliganthous: see OLIco-, 

Oligarch (g'ligaik), sd. [ad. Gr. ddcyapx-ns, f. 
ddrty-os few + dpy-ev to rule. Cf. mod.L. of- 
garcha, mod.F. oligargue (19th c. in Littré),.] A 
member of an oligarchy; one of a few holding 
power in a state. 

a1610 Heatey Theophrastus (1636) 89 Olygarches, or 
principal men in a state, have these conditions. 182: Byron 
Two Foscari 1. i, Groan'd under the stern oligarchs. 1849 
Grote Greece u. xiii. V. 287 He established the oligarchs 
in that town as citizens and sold the Demos as slaves. 1868 
Spectator 14 Nov. 1333 In medizval Hungary, the central 
power of the Crown eel to contend with that of the great 
territorial oligarchs. 

Oligarch (gligask), 2. Bot. [mod. f. Gr. 
bdty-os few + apxy origin.) Proceeding from few 
points of origin, said of the primary xylem (or 
wood) of the root. 

1884 Bower & Scort De Bary's Phaner. 353 In almost all 
Dicotyledons where the point has been investigated, the 
original bundle of the root is oligarch, usually with 2, 3, or 4 
rays, more rarely with 6 or 8. /érc/. 387 Nearly related 
plants..show the usual behaviour of oligarch roots. 

Oligarchal (eligdskal), 2. [f. Oxicarci sé. 
(or mod.L. olfgarcha) + -AL.] = next. 

1787 Grover Atheniad xin. Poems (1810) 123/r The whole 
defence, Our oligarchal tyrants have to boast, Are poor 
barbarians, scarce three hundred strong. 1826 in Hare 
Guesses Ser. 1. (1873) 79 Close boroughs are said to be an 
oligarchal innovation on the ancient Constitution of England. 

Oligarchic (pligaakik),@. [ad. Gr, dAryapxix- 
ds, f. dAvryapx-ns OLIGARCH: see -Ic; perh. through 
a mod.L. oligarchic-us or F. oligarchique (Oresme 


OLIGO-. 


14thc.).] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of an 
oligarchy ; carried on, administered or governed by 
an oligarchy; supporting or advocating oligarchy. 

a1649 DrumM. oF Hawrtn. Skiamachia Wks. (1711) 191 
He sent a letter to the lords of his privy-council of Scot- 
land, declaring the unjust proceedings of this oligarchick 
power against bis royal person and kingly office. 1768-74 
Tucker £4 Wat, (1834) 11. 486 Grievous and crying abuses 
have been committed..in secular government under all its 
forms, whether democratical, oligarchic, or monarchical. 
1871 Buackie Four Phases i. 129 1hestrong bulwark against 
autocratic or oligarchic oppression. 

Oligarchical (pliga-1kikal), a. 
-AL.] = prec. 

1586 Bricut Afelanch, xii. 59 Which popularitie of ad- 
ministration nature will none of, nor yet with any holygar- 
cicall or mixt, 1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1, (1594) 
584 Megabyses .. perswaded the oligarchicall government, 
1621 Burton Anat, Med. 11. ii. V1. iii. (1651) 569 She will... wear 
the breeches in her oligarchicall government. 1839 Trirt- 
WALL Greece xlili. V. 261 A large share of power was thrown 
into the hands of an oligarchical faction. ! 

Hence Oliga'rchically adv., in an oligarchical 
manner, by an oligarchical government. 

1850 Grote Greece u. lv. VII. 19 Tegea, situated on the 
frontiers of Laconia and oligarchically governed, was tena- 
ciously attached to Sparta, 

Oligarchism (g'ligaskiz’m). [f. Oricarcu sé, 
+-IsM.] Oligarchy as a principle or system. 

1866 Datly Tel. 18 Jan. 5/2 The opposition to the..feuda- 
lism of the King and the more dogmatic and intolerant 
oligarchism of M. de Bismarck. 

Oligarchist. rare. [f.as prec. + -1st.] An 
advocate or supporter of oligarchy. 

1659 Harrincton Valerius §& Pudblicola Wks. (1700) 488 
Such as are plainly Oligarchists, or shall exercise by a force, 
and without election by the People, such a Power as is both 
naturally and declaredly in the People, and in them only. 

Oligarchize (p'ligaskaiz), v. [f. as prec. + 
-1ZE,] ¢rans. To convert into an oligarchy; to 
subject to an oligarchy. 

1850 Grote Greece n. Ixii. VIII. 36 The remaining five to 
oligarchise the dependent allies. @ 1873 Lytton Pausanéas 
11. iv. (1878) 471 Sparta... will no more have the power to 
oligarchise democracy. 

Oligarchy (p'ligatki). ad. Gr. dAryapyia 
government in the hands of a few, f. as dAvyapyns 
OLIGARCH + abstract ending -ia; probably through 
med.L, oligarchia (Du Cange); cf. F. oligarchie 
(Oresme, 14th c.).] Government by the few; 
a form of government in which the power is con- 
fined to a few persons or families; also, the body 
of persons composing such a government. 

1577 tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 169 But if these chief 
or head men vse euill meanes to come to authority ..then is 
their gouernment not to be called an Aristocracie, but an 
Oligarchie. @ 1618 Raveicu Mem. (1644) 7 An Oligarchy is 
the swerving, or the corruption of an Aristocracy. 1651 
Hosses Leviathan 11. xix. 95 Vhey that are displeased with 
Aristocracy, called it Oligarchy. 1790 Burke #r. Rev. 283 
An ignoble oligarchy founded on the destruction of the 
crown, the church, the nobility, and the people. 1835 THirt- 
WALL Greece I. 397 It ceased to be, in the Greek sense, an 
aristocracy; it became a faclion,an oligarchy, 1861 Bricnt 
Sp. Amer, 4 Dec. (1876) 99 Those whose sympathies warm 
towards the slave oligarchy of the South. 

Oligist (glidzist). 4/7, [Named 1801 (o/¢giste) 
by Hatiy, ad. Gr. dAiyaros least, superl. of dAt-yos 
few, little.] More fully o/zgzst von: A variety of 
native iron sesquioxid or hxmatite: so called as 
containing less iron than the magnetic oxide. 

1828 WensTER Ss. v., Oligist iron, so called, is a crystalized 
tritoxyd of iron. 1853 Tu. Ross Huméoldt's Trav, U1. 
xxxii, 397 The origin. .appears similar to that of oligist iron. 
1865 Reader No. 148. 491/2 On the sublimed Oligist of 
Vesuvius. 1891 G. p'ALvietta //ibdert Lect. 17 The bones 
of the dead are painted red with oligist or cinnabar. ; 

Hence Oligistic (plidzi‘stik), Oligi‘stical ad/s., 
containing or resembling oligist. 

1828 WessTer, Olvgistic. 1849 D.CampBete /uorg. Chem. 
185 Sesquioxide of iron .. is found native occasionally in 
beautiful black metallic-like crystals, known as oligistic, or 


specular iron. 1869 Puittips Vesuv. iv. 135 In crevices [of 


the lava] we found plenty of oligistic iron. 

Oligo- (g'lige), before a vowel olig-, combining 
form of Greek dAtyos small, little, pl. few, in 
forming nouns and adjectives, as: dAtyoxapmos with 
little fruit, oligocarpous, dAryépuAdos having few 
leaves, oligophyllous. Hence many modern tech- 
nical terms, on Greck models, or Greek analogies: 
Oligacanthous a. Zot, [Gr. dxavda thorn], 
having few spines, as A/tmosa oligacantha (Mayne 
Expos. Lex. 1857). Olige*mia, also -emy (Gr. 
dAvyatpia Arist.], deficiency of blood. Oliga‘n- 
drous a. For. [see -ANDRouS], having fewer than 
twenty stamens, Oliga’nthous a. Sot. [Gr. dvOos 
flower]: see quot. Oligarticular a. [L. arti- 
cits joint], ‘confined to a few joints, as an arthritis 
(Cent, Dict. 1890). Olgoblennia [Gr. BAevvos 
slime, BAevyds drivelling], deficiency of mucus 
(Dunglison Med. Lex.1853). Oligoca'rpous a. Bor. 

see above], having few fruits. Oligochrome’mia 
Lee xp@ua colour, aipe blood], deficiency of 
haemoglobin in the red blood-corpuscles. Oligo- 
chronometer : see quots. Oligocy'stic 2., having 


[f. as prec. + 


OLIGOCENE. 


few cysts or cavities. Oligocythe:mia [Gr. xvros 
a hollow, atza blood}, deficicncy of the red cor- 
puscles of the blood; so Oligocythez’mic a. 
Oligodontous a. [Gr. d50vr- tooth], having few 
tceth (Mayne). Oligodynamic a. [Dynamic], 
produced by small forces. Oligogala'ctia [Gt. 
yiAa, yadaxr-, milk], scantiness of milk-secretion 
(Dunglison 1853). Oligoglo‘ttism [Gr. yAdrra 
a tongue], slight knowledge of languages (2é7d.). 
Oligoma‘nia, madness manifesting itself in a few 
directionsonly. Oligomenorrhe‘a[MENORRHFA], 
defective menstruation. Oligo‘merous a. Fol, 
[Gr. pépos part}, having fewer divisions than is 
normal; so Oligo-mery. Oligometo‘chia, P/7/o/. 
[Gr. peroxy a participle], avoidance of participles 
or participial constructions; so Oligometo'chica., 
centaining or using few participles. Oligope‘talous 
a. Bot., having few petals (Funxk 1893). + Oligo:- 
phorous a. [Gr. -popos bearing], of wine: that 
will bear but little water, weak. Oligophy‘llous 
a. Bot. [see above}, having few leaves (Mayne 
1837). Oligoprothesy P/r/ol. [Gr. mpd0cots a 
preposition], sparing usc of prepositions ; so Oligo- 
prothe‘tic a. Oligoside‘ric a. [Gr. of3yp-os iron], 
containing only a small proportion ofiron. Oligo- 
siderite, a stony meteorite containing a small 
percentage of iron (772 1893). Oligospe'rmous 
a., containing few seeds (Mayne), Oligospo‘rean, 
-o'sporons a. [Gr. ordpos sowing, seed], of or be- 
longing to the O/zgosporvea, Schneider’s name for the 
minute parasitic sporozoans of the genus Cocczdiznz, 
the cysts of which produce a small definite number 
of spores (Syd. Soc. Lex., Cent. Dict.). Oligoste‘- 
monous a. [Gr. orqpov) = Oligandrous (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). Oligosyla‘bie a. [Gr. dAryoovAAaPos], 
having less than four syllables. Oligosy Mable, 
a word of less than four syllables. Oligo*tokous 
a. Ornith, [Gr. 6dvyoréxos}, laying less than four 
eggs (Cent. Dicl.). Oligo'trophy [Gr. 6Aryorpo- 
gia}, deficiency of nourishment. Oligure‘sia [Gr. 
ovpnots making water], Oligu'ria [Gr. otptos of 
urine], deficient secretion of urine. 

1857 Mayne E.rfos. Lex. Oligemia..*oligemy. 1866 
A. Fuint Princ. Med. (1880) 62 Under the name general 
anaemia are included diminution in the mass of b!ood or oli- 
gaemia [etc.]. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 36 Lepidiuim, Cress 
«-Flowers .often apetalous and *oligandrous. 18537 MayNE 
Expos. Lex., Oliganthus, having but a small number of 
flowers,as the Psychotrea oligantha, Opilobiumoliganthum: 
*olizanthous. /é/d.,*Oligocarpous. 1866 Treas. Bot, 811/t 
Thus oligocarpous is apolied to sori in which the spore-cases 
are few in number. 1866 A. Fuint Princ. Med. (1880) 62 
When the blood contains many of these pale corpuscles .. 
the condition is called achroiocythaemia or “oligochro- 
maemia. 1899 Cacnev tr. Faksch’s Clin. Diagn. i. (ed. 4) 9 
So with oligochromzmia,—diminution of hzeemoglobin. 1857 
Mayne £fos. Lex., Oligochronometrum, term for an 
instrument invented by Del Negro for measuring the minute 
fractions of time: an ‘oligochronometer. 1876 Catad. Sci. 
App. S. Kens. 604 Oligechronomcter, an instrument for 
measuring the smallest fractions of time.—Applied to the 
measurement of the velocity of projectiles. 1872 PEASLEE 
Ovar. Tumours 31, 1 have .. adopted the term *oligocystic 
cystoma as more distinctive than monocystic. 1876 tr, }Vag- 
ner's Gen. Pathol. (ed. 6) 524 *Oligocythzmia, diminished 
amount of red corpuscles, is the last to remain. 1858 
Tuupicnum Urine 138 The amonnt of blood-corpuscles. .so 
considerably diminished as to cause an anemic, or better 
*oligocythemic, condition. 1898 Ad/butt's Syst. Med. V. 
534 Ihere are two classes—the hamolytic and the oligocy- 
themic. 1893 Nature 3 Aug. 331/2 By “*oligodynamic 
phenomena Nageli means those produced by excessively 
small quantities of metallic substances in solution. 1842 
Med. News \. 472 Reasons .. to justify the substitution of 
the term “‘oligomania for monomania. 1885 W. Roserts 
Treat. Urin. Dis. xiv. (ed. 4) 672 She had suffered from 
anemia and *oligo-menorrhza, but got quite well of these. 
1897 Wits Alan. Fl. Plants & Ferns 1.74 The gynoeceum, 
.-In most cases has fewer members than the outer whorls 
or is *oligomerous. /dd., *Oligomery of the gynoeceum. 
1838 GitpersLEEVeE in Aver, Frul. Philol. YX. 144 Hf then 
.. the rhetoricians do consider the participle as an element 
of style, and if they are right in so considering it, *o/igo- 
metochia and polymetochia cannot be neglected by us. 1600 
Surrret Countrie Farme vt. xxii. 802 ‘The wines of high 
Normandie .. be not strong or mightie, but *oligophorous. 
1657 Tomtinson Kexou's Disp. 220. 1895 J. Donovan in 
Classical Rev. Feb. 63/1 The inquiry leads to the general 
law that prose is polyprothetic and poetry *oligoprothetic, 
The gradual development from extreme *oligoprothesy to 
considerable polyprothesy, in the Tragic writers, 1s especially 
dwelt on and fully demonstrated. 1881 Nature 17 Nov. 72 
Lodies closely resembling some *oligosideric meteorites. 
1830 CoteripcEe Tasie-t. 30 Apr., As long a sentence made 
up of as few words, and those as *oligosyllabic, as any I 
remember, 1706 Puttuips, *Odigotrophy, a_ Decrease of 
Nourishment, or a very small one. 1730 in Baitry. 1899 
Cacnev tr. Faksch's Clin. Diagn. vii. \ed. 4) 252 The “oli- 
guria and suppression which herald an attack of urzemia. 

Oligocene (p'ligostn), a. Geol. [mod.f. O11G0- 

+ Gr. xatvés new, recent.] Of certain Tertiary 
strata: Of an intermcdiate age between the Eoccne 
and Miocene formations. 

1839 Pace //and-bk. Geol. Terms, Oligocene, ..employed 
by M. Beyrich [1854] to designate certain Tertiary beds of 
Germany..which appear to be neither exactly of Hocene 
uor of Miocene age, but to occupy an intermediate position, 
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1872 R.B. Smytu Afining Statist.18 The Pliocene rocks of 
the Murray basin and those in Gipps Land, which..overlie 
Miocene and Oligocene and Eocene rocks. 1882 GEIKiE 
Geol. Sk. 281 As far back as Miocene or Oligocene times. 

Oligochezte, -chete (g'ligokit), a., 56. [f 
mod.L. Oligochala, f. OLIGo- + Gr. xaity mane, 
taken in sense ‘bristle’.] a. adj. Belonging to 
the Oligochvia, one of the divisions of the Cheto- 
poda (see CHEToPon), including the earthworms 
and lugworms; so called from the smali number 
of their bristly foot-stumps or parapodia. b. sé. 
A worm of this order or division. 

1876 tr. Beneden's Anim. Parasites 47 An oligochete 
worm, //entidasys agaso, from the Gulf of Naples. 1896 
Naturalist 77 Omission of..the embryology of oligochzts. 

Hence Oligochztous (-k7‘tas) a. 

1877 Huxrey Anat, [nv. Anim, iv. 192 Albertia is an 
entoparasite, and Balatro an ectoparasite, upon oligochae- 
tous Annelids, 1889 Athenzum 16 Nov. 678/3 On the 
anatomy of an oligochztous worm of the genus Dero. 

Oligoclase (p'ligoklzis), A/iz. [Named 1826, 
f. OxiGo- + Gr. xAdots breaking, fracture ; because 
thought to have a less perfect cleavage than albite.] 
A lime- and soda-felspar, resembling albite, of 
light grey, yellow or greenish colour, occurring 
either in crystals or massive. 

1832 SHEparpD A/i7. 246 Oligoklase. 1849 Nicot A/iz. 129 
Oligoclase occurs in granite and gneiss. 1863S. R. Graves 
Vacht. Cruise to Baltic 142 The felspar of this quarry is of 
two kinds, orthoclase and oligoclase, in large masses, the 
former pink, the latter quite white; both .. equally in de- 
mand for the manufacture of porcelain. 

Olio (élio). Forms: 7 olleo, 5-8 ollio, oleo, 
7-9 oglio, 7~ olio. fa. Sp. olla, Pg. olha (both 
pronounced olva)’ pot, stew, hotchpotch = It. o//a 
pot :—L., o//a pot, jar; the final a being represented 
by the more sonorots 0, as in avmado, baslinado, 
and other words from Sp.: cf. OLLA 1.) 

1. A dish of Spanish and Portuguese origin, com- 
posed of pieces of meat and fowl, bacon, pumpkins, 
cabbage, turnips, and other ingredients stewed or 
boiled together and highly spiced; by extension, 
Any dish containing a great variety of ingredients, 
a hotchpotch. 

a 1643 Sucktinc Le??. (1646) 88 Like great Oleoes; they 
rather make a shew than provoke Appetite. 1668 DaveNANT 
Man's the Mas‘er v. i, A sea of olio, and in it hams of 
Baijon lying at Hull with sails furl’d up of cabbage-leaves. 
1670 Narporoucu Jrxl, in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1.89 The 
first Course was Soppas, then Olleos, then Pullets. a 1763 
SuHenstone IW&s. (1768) 11. 8 Such a soup, or ollio..is much 
in vogue. 1773 Brypone Sicily xxiii. (1809) 227 The Olio 
still preserves its rank and dignity in the centre of the table. 
1885 A. B. Erris W. Afric. /s2. xi. 276 The olio, that is, the 
ingredients of which the soup is made, served up asa second 
course. Comb. 1750 E. SmitH Compl. Housew. (ed. 14) 159 
Yo make an Olio-Pye. ; 

2. jig. Any mixture of heterogeneous things or 
elements ; a hotchpotch, farrago, medley. 

1648 Evkon Bas. xv, Such an Oglio or Medley of various 


Religions. 1700 Concreve Hay of World ui. viii, | have 
such an Olio of affairs really ] know not what todo. 1772 
Ann. Reg. 69 The company were an olio of all sorts. 1819 


Mrs. Grant in Alem, (1844) 11. 246 This oglio of a letter, 
1847 Disraeu Tancred nu. xiv, An olio of all ages and all 
countries. 1880 St. James's Gaz. 16 Oct. 11 Those olios of 
partisan opinion with the facts left out. : . 

b. A collection of various artistic or literary 
pieces, as engravings, verses, etc.; a miscellany; 
a musical medley, a fotpourri. 

1655 DucnEess of Newcast Le (/7tle) The Worlds Olio. 
Nature’s Pictures drawn by Fancie’s Pencil to the Life. 
1691 Reas. Mr. Bays changing Relig. (ed. 2)17 Entertain 
them with ..a fashionable Oglio at Lockets, or the Blue 
Posts. 1702 Motteux Prol. Farguhars Incoustant, An 
opera, like an oglio, nicks the age. 1884 Sat. Rez. 7 June 
740/1 The second part of a minstrel show is tbe ‘ olio '—and 
this is only a variety entertainment, of banjo-playing, clog- 
dancing, and the like. 

Olio, obs. variant of OLLA, palm-leaf. 

Oliphant. erch. Also 3-5 olifa‘u)nt. [a. OF. 
olifant: see ELEPHANT.] Obsolete form of ELE- 
PHANT, occasionally retained by modern writers as 
a historical spelling in sense ‘horn or trumpet of 
ivory’: see ELEPHANT 4b. 

[c 1205 Lay. 23778 He [a shield] wes al clane of olifantes 
bane.} 13.. A. Adis, 1182 ‘Yo mouth he set his olifaunt. 
¢ 1489 Caxton Blauchardyn x\v, Many an horne, many an 
olyphaunt, & many a claryon & trompettes were blowen. 
1851 E. J. Mitzincton tr. Didron's Chr. /conogr. 1. 56 note, 
Roland .. in his distress sounds the oliphant. 1855 tr. 
Labarte's Arts Alid, Ages 10 As a specimen of thesculptured 
ivory of the xiv'> century, we give..a large oliphant or 
warder's horn. 1888.Sa¢. Rev. 24 Mar. 351/1 here were two 
ivory horns (or Oliphants, as they used to be called), 

+ O-liprance. Oés. exc. dial. Also 4-6 oly-, 4 
-praunce. [Origin unknown. No similar word is 
known in continental Fr.] ? Pride, vanity, ostenta- 
tion ; in later use ?splendour, merry-making, jollity. 
b. ‘ Rude, boisterous merriment’; a romp. d7a/. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Syane 4581 Pryde .. Of ryche 
atyre ys here auaunce, Prykyng here hors wyp olypraunce 
[Fr. Lur orprance mustre al oyl\. Ibid. 4695 Hem were 
leuer here of a daunce, Of bost, ande of olypraunce, Pan 
any gode of God of heuene [Fr. De pechter dunent enchesun, 
Seur setez, li fol bricun), 13.. £.£. Allit. P. B. 1349 In 
pryde & olipraunce his empyre he haldes. ?a1g00 Peebles 
to Play x, Then thai to the taverne hous, With meikle oly- 


OLIVASTER. 


| prance. 1535 Stewart Crom, Scot. Ill. 552 Sone efter this 


with mekle oliprance Ane greit ambaxat send wes out of 
France. 17.. Percy in Pinkerton SeZ Sc. BalZ.(1783) 11. 168 
Oly-prance, isa word still used by the vulgar in Northampton. 
shire, for rude rustic jollity. Oly prancing doings arestrange, 
disorderly, inordinate sportings formerly used in Pilgrimages, 
1790 Grose Prov. Gloss. (ed. 2), Oly-prance, oly-prancing 
doings, rude, boisterous inerriment, a romping-match, 
Northamptonsh. 1850 Miss Baker Northamptonsh. Gloss. 
s.v., When a party of young people go out gipsying or 
gathering violets, and..have had a day of great enjoyment, 
they will return home and say ‘ We’ve hada nice oly prance’, 

Olitory (g'litéri), z. and s6. Now rare. fad. 
L, (A)olitorius of or belonging to a kitchen gar- 
dener or vegetables, f. (A)o/itor kitchen gardener, 
f. holus, holer-, pot-herbs, vegetables : see -oRryY.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to pot-herbs or kitchen 
vegetables, or to the kitchen garden. 

1658 Everys Diary 6 Dec., Now was publish’d my 
‘French Gardener ’, the first..that introduc’d ye use of the 
Olitorie garden. 1664 — Kad, /ort., Fuly(1729) 209 Let such 
Olitory-Herbs run to Seed as you would save. 1670 Phil, 
Trans. V. 1150 The Sylvan, Hortulan and Olitory affairs. 
1785 [R. Graves] “ugenius I. i. 3 The proper supplies of 
herbs, and other olitory productions, for the kitchen. 1895 
Econ. Rev. Oct. 447 Any vegetable cultivated in the olitory 
garden. 

+B. sb. 1. A pot-herb,a culinary vegetable. Oés. 

1696 Evetyn AZest. (1857) III. 364 A world of vulgar plants 
and olitories. 1699 — Aad. Hort. (ed. 9) 130 Trust not to the 
accidental Mildness of the Weather, so as to neglect timely 
Cover to your tender Olitories. 

+ 2. A kitchen-garden. Ods. 

1706 PHiturs, Olttory. or Olitory Garden, a Kitchen- 
Garden. 1745 Eriza Heywoop Female Spect. No. 15 (1748) 
II]. 125 The refreshing sallad, and all those early products 
of the useful olitory. 1793 W. Roserts Looker-On No. 65 
(1794) IL. 5 Why should | injure the olitory, by seeming 
thus to doubt of its attractions? 1900 Echo 12 June 1/5 
No old-world garden was without its ‘olitory’ or garden of 
herbs, savoury, aromatic, and quaint. 

Oliue, obs. form of ALivE: see also LIFE 14. 

|| Oliva (olai-va). [L. o/iva olive.] 

1. Zool. A genus of gasteropod molluscs; a mem- 
ber of this genus; an olive-shell (see OLIVE sd. 5). 

1839 Darwin Voy. Beagle i. (1889) 9 Its polish, equal to 
that of the finest oliva shell. 

2. Anat, The olivary body (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1892). 

3. ‘Olive-tree gum’ (Ogilvie). 

Glivaceo- (glivéific), used in Nat. Fist. as 
combining form of next, prefixed to other adjs., to 
denote a colour mixed or tinged with olivaceous, 
as Olivaceo-aeneous. olivaceo-cinereous. 

1847 Harpy in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club Il. No. 5. 237 
Head .. with the thorax nigro- or olivaceo-zeneous. 1887 
W. Puitiipes Brit. Drsconycetes 17 Stem 1 to 2 inches long 
.. black, olivaceo-cinereous at the base. 

Olivaceous (plivéi'fas), 2. [f. mod.L. o/ivace- 
us, KF. olivacé olive-green, f. oliva OLIVE: see 
-ACEOUS.] Of a dusky green colour with a tinge 
of yellow (like the unripe fruit of the olive) ; 
olive-green ; olive. (Chiefly in Naz, 7/752.) 

1776 PENNant Zool. 1. 376 The head, neck, back and wings 
are of an olivaceousash-colour, 1836 Family Tour through 
Holland 96 The colour .. being that of a rich olivaceous 
green. 1854 H. Mitrer Sch. & Schm. xxi. (1857) 472 Both 
shale and nodules bore..an olivaceous tint. 1887 W. 
Puituies Srit, Disconrycetcs 20 Pileus at first nearly even, 
olivaceous-umber, dark at the apex. 

+ Olivader, a. Oéds. rare—'. =OLIVASTER, for 
which it is prob. a misreading or misprint. 

1662 Evetyn Diary 30 May, A train of Portuguese ladies 
. their complexions olivader and sufficiently unagreeable. 

Oliva-nder, a. rare. Error for OLIVASTER. 

1855 ANNE ManninG Old Chelsea Bun-ho.i. 5 A lank.. 
Personage, of olivander Complexion. 1861 Cornh. A/ag. 
Sept. 296 Her olivander cheek and chin. : 

Olivart, a. rare—', [? erroneousad. F. o/zvdire.} 


Of olive complexion. 

1885 Mrs. Ewinc Story of Short Life vii, He had a 
smooth, oval, olivart face, and dreamy eyes. 

Clivary (¢'livari), z. Also 6 olivare. [ad.L. 
olivari-us of or pertaining to olives, f. o/iva olive: 
see-ARY. Cf. F.ol/vazre (14th c. in Godef. Comf/.).] 


Shaped like an olive. In specific applications : 

a. Surg. Applied to a cautery or catheter with an oval 
head. b. Ana’. Olivary body, each of two oval prominences 
of nerve-matter, one on each side of the medulla oblongata. 
Olizvary eminence, (a)= prec (4)=next. Olivary process, 

rominence on the sphenoid bone, supporting the com- 
missure of the optic nerves. Also applied to parts of or 
connected with the olivary body, as ol:vary nucleus, olivary 
peduncle. pee 

1541 R. Cortanp Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. Piijb, The 
seconde cautere is named Oliuare bicause it resembleth a kyr- 
nell of Olyue. [1706 PHitiirs, Olivaria Corpora. .two Pro- 
tuberances or Knobs of the under part of the Brain.] 1832 R. 
Knox Cloguet's Anat. 420 The olivary eminences .. are 
enveloped, like the rest of the spinal marrow, with a white 
external layer. 1837 Quain Elen: Anat. (ed. 4) 721 The 
olivary bodies are so called from their oval round form, like 
an olive. 1847 Tonp & Bowman Phys. Anat. I. 104 It is 
not improhable that the true origin of each nerve is from 
the central part of the medulla oblongata, the olivary 
columns. 1892 Syd. Soc, Lex. Oflivary] cautery. 

+ Oliva'ster, 2. Obs. fa. F. oltvastre (1573 
in Hatz.-Darm.), now o/ivdlre somewhat olive- 
coloured: cf. OF, ol7vastre wild olive: see -ASTER, 
and cf. OLEASTER.J Olive-coloured; having an 


olive complexion (see OLIVE 9). 


OLIVE. 


1626 Bacow Sylva § 309 But the Countries..where they 
{men] are ‘lawney, and Olivaster. and Pale. are generally 
more Sandy, and Dry. 1658 Puitties, Olvaster, of an olive 
colour; alsoa wildolive-tree. a 1697 Ausrey Lives, Harvey 
(1898) I. 300 Round faced, olivaster complexion, little ete, 
round, very black, full of spirit. 

Olive (liv), 54.1 Also 4 olife, 4-5 olyf, 4-6 
olyue, 5-7 olyff.e, 7 oliff.  [a. F. oftve:—L. ofiva 
olive and olive-tree.] 

1. An evergreen tree, Olea enropea, esp. the 
cultivated variety O. safiva, with narrow entire 
leaves, green above and hoary beneath, and axillary 
clusters of small whitish four-cleft flowers; culti- 
vated in the Mediterranean countrics and other 
warm regions, chiefly for its fruit and the oil 


thence obtained (see sense 2b). 

c12z00 Trin. Coll, Flom. 89 Pat burh folc .. beren on here 
honde blostme sum palm twig, and sum boh of oliue. 1297 
R. Grove. (Rolls) 3986 Branches hii bere Of oliue as in 
signe pat hii ajen pays nere. 1398 Trevisa Barth. Deh. R. 
xvut. ii (Tollem. MS.), With oute spray of olyue no messan- 
geres were sente to Rome to gete pese, noper to profie pees 
to oper men. ¢1430 Lync. Min. J’oems (Percy Soc.) 180 
The olive .. myght not forsake his fatnesse. 1549 Compi. 
Scot. vi. 57 Throucht the operatione of the sternis, the oliue, 
the popil, & the oszer tree changis the cullour and ther 
leyuis. 1791 Cowrer /diad xvn. 64 As the luxuriant olive 
by a swain Rear’din some solitude. 1813 Byron Br. Abydos 
1. i, Where the citron and olive are fairest of fruit. 1839 tr. 
Lamartine's Ura. East 79/1 \t was those very olives them- 
selves, the venerable witnesses of so many day's, written on 
earth and in heaven. 1870 Yeats Nat. //ist. Comm, 205 
The olive is indigenous to Palestine, Greece, and the slopes 
of the Atlas mountains. 

b. Extended to the whole genus Olea; also 
applied, with qualifying words, to various trees 
and shrubs allied to the common olive, or resem- 
bling it in appearance or in furnishing oil. 

American Olive, the Devil-wood, Osmanths america- 
nus (Olea antericana\; Bastard or Mock Olive, No‘e- 
lza ligustrina (N.O. Oleacez) of Australia and ‘Tasmania; 
Black Olive, Lucida (Verminalia’ Buceras (N.O. Com: 
bretacez), and Ximenia americana (N. O. Olacacez), of the 
West Indies; Californian Olive, Orcodaphue (Uimbellu- 
laria) culifornica (N.O. Lauracer); Chinese Olive, 
Canarium commune (N. O. Amyridacez\, a tree bearing 
triangular drupes which yield an oil used as a condiment 
and for burning ; Holly: eaved Olive, Osmanthus ilict. 
Jolius (Olea ilicifolia) of Japan; Negro’s Olive, Zermina- 
dia Chebula(N.O. Combretacezx); Spurge Olive, Daphne 
Mezerenm(N.O. Thymeliacez); Sweet-scented O ive, 
Osmanthus (Olea\ fragrans of China; White Olive. the 
Fly-honeysuckle, //allerin lucida (N.O. Scrophulariacez) 
of South Africa, Wild Olive, the wild variety of the common 
Olive (=OLEASTER a), or any wild species of Olea; also 
applied to various trees and shrubs resembling this, as 
ee ors angustifolia (= OveastiR bi; Daphne Thyme- 
flea; Khus Cotinus (N. O. Ancardiacex:; Putranziva 
Roxburghit (N.O. Euphorbiacez) of India; Bontia daph- 
noid’s (N.O. Myoporacez), Bucida Buceras, B. cantata, 
and Ximenia americana, of the West Indies. (See Treas. 
Bot. 1866, and Miller Plant-n. 1884.) 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s [lusb. (1586) 107 b, The wilde 
Olive, in Greeke aynteAatas, in Latine Oleaster. 1753 CHAM- 
Bers Cyc/. Supp. App. s.v. Olive, Wild Olive of Barbadoes, 
a name by which some call the Bontia, a distinct genus of 
plants. 1756 P. Browne Famatca 221 ‘This tree is called 
the Black Olive in Jamaica, 1866 Ruskin (¢if/e) ‘Vhe 
Crown of Wild Olive. 1880 S. Africa (ed. 3) 136 Wild 
Olive .. wood of small size and generally decayed at heart. 
Used for fancy turning. 

2. The fruit or ‘ berry’ of Olea saliva, a small 
oval drupe, Lluish-black when ripe, with bitter 
pulp abounding in oil, and hard stone; valuable 
as a source of il, and also eaten pickled in an 
unripe state. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. Re xvi. cxi. (1495) 674 The 
more b'acke oliues ben wythout: the more rype they be 
wythin. 1555 Epen Decades 209 They are for the most 
part of the colour of an olyue. 1§79 Lancuam Gard, Health 
(1633) 438 The ripe Oliues overturne the stomach, and cause 
wambling therein. 1732 ArsutHnot Rules of Diet 258 
Olives are anti-acid by their Oil. 1856 Emerson Lue. 
Traits, Voy. to Eng. Wks. (Bohn) II. 12, I find the sea-life 
an acquired taste, like that for tomatoes and olives. 

4b. O27 of Olive(s = Oxtve-o1L. Obs. 

1382 Wyctir Le. xxiv. 2 Comaund to the sones of Ysrael, 
that thei_bryngen to thee oyle of olyues. 1486 BA. S/. 
Albans Cvjb, Anoynt it with oyle of Olyff. 1727-41 
Cuamrers Cyc/. s.v. O7f, Oil of olives is the most popular, 
and most universal of all others. 

3. A leaf, branch, or wreath of the common olive, 
an ancient emblem of peace; hence allusively. 

¢1400 Maunpev. (1839) il. 11 Olyve betokeneth Pes. 1567 
Martet Gr. Forest 54 ‘Vhe valiant and noblest vanquishers 

were honoured and crowned with the Olive. 1591 SpENSER 
Vis. Bellay ix, His right hand did the peacefull olive wield. 
1606 Suaks. Ant. & Cl. ww. vi. 7 The three nook'd world 
Shall beare the Oliue freely. 1710 Pore Windsor For. 429 
Where Peace descending bids her olives spring. 1741 SuEN- 
STONE Fudgin. J/ercules 402 Peace rears her olive for 
industrious brows. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley xvi. 238 But six 
months of the reign of the olive, and I am safe. 

b. A child (=Ontve-Brancu 2); also attrzb. 

1803 Anna Sewarp Lefé. (1811) VI. r14, 1 hope..that the 
fair convalescent and her young olives are well. 1838 
Dickens Nich. Nick. xiv, Four olive Kenwigses who sat np 
tosupper. 1891 Merivare & Marziats Thackeray 37 ‘Vhere 
is a ring of despair about the name of the tenth olive, Decima. 

4. The wood of the common olive ; olive-wood. 

€1400 MAuNDEV. (1839) ii. ro The Table aboven his heved 

[on the Cros]. .was of Olyue. 


5. A gasteropod mollusc of the genus Ofiva or 
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family O/ividie; or its shell, of an elongated oval 
form and fine polish; an olive-shell. 

1843 Zoologist 1. 54 That beautiful, elegant and brilliantly 
polished genus of shells called Olives. 1856 Woopwarp 
Mollusca wi. 353 Since the period of the English chalk- 
formation, there have been..Cones and Olives inthe London 

3asin. 1865 Gosse Land & Sea 132 Cowries and olives. 

6. Cookery. ( pl.) A dish composed of thickish 
slices of beef or veal, rolled up with onions and 
herbs, and stewed in brown sauce: cf. 0.:ve fze in C. 

1598 Epulario Cijb, To make Oliues of Veale or any 
other flesh that is lean. 1598 Frorio, Tomacclla, ..that 
meate which we call oliues of veale. 1615 Marknam Fug. 
Housew. 1. ii. (1664) 72 To roast Olives of Veal. 1769 Mrs. 
Rarratp Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 117 Beef Olives. 1861-80 
Mrs. Beeton BS. Household § 668 Beef Olives. 

7. +a. A kind of oval bit for a horsc (06s.).  b. 
An oval button, or a piece of wood of the shape 
of an olive covered with silk or worsted, for fasten- 
ing a cloak or other garment by means of a loop 
of braid. ¢. An oval perforated plate attached to 
the strap of a bag, through which a stud or button 
passes in fastening it. 

1607 Markuam Cava/. tt. (1617) 56 Those Mellonsor Oliues, 
must bee very smooth and full of holes, which the Horse 
will take great pleasure to sucke, and champe vpon. 1611 
Corar., Olivetie..a little Oliue-bitt for a horse. 1875 
Kunicut Dret. Afech., Olive, an escutcheon attached to the 
strap of atraveling bag or satchel and perforated for the 
passage of the swiveled stud or button. 

8. Anat. The olivary body. 

1899 Allbutt'’s Syst. Med, V1. 807 This connection with 
the nuclens of the sixth nerve, through the so-called peduncle 
of the superior olive being very intimate. 

9. = Olive colour: sce B. 

1662 J. Davirs tr. Olrarins’ Voy. Ambass. 237 A full face: 
but yellowish or inclining to an Olive. 1837 l.ockuart Scott 
vili, Charlotte Margaret Carpenter .. was rich in personal 
attractions ..a complexion of the clearest and lightest olive. 
1884 Christian World 17 Jan. 52/1 All wool Rich Ottoman 
Dress Material..in .Olive. 1884 W. C. Ssutu Avidrostan 
92 The sun has dyed Her cheek with olive. 

b. A woman or girl of olive complexion. 

1713 Aonison Guard. No. 103 ? 5 Your fair women there- 
fore thought of this fashion to insult the Olives and the 

Srunetts. 1828 Lights & Shades 11. 216 One sees Olives 
and Brunettes trundling mops and crying mackerel. 

B. adj. a. Of the colour of the unripe fruit of 
the olive, a dull somewhat yellowish green. b. 
Also, applied to a ycllowish brown or brownish 
yellow, in the complexion of persons or races. ¢. 
Also, of the colour of the foliage of the olive, a dull 
ashy green with silvery sheen. 

In Solive colour ’=‘ colour of an olive’, o/ive is strictly the 
sb, used attrib., as in ‘mouse colour’; but in ‘x greenish or 
olive colour’, we sez it treated as an adj., and in ’an olive 
complexion ’, ‘an olive beauty’, it has become a full adj. 

a. 1657 R. Licon Sarbadoes (1673) 70 The Pomegranate 
.. the leaves small, with a green mixt with Olive colour. 
1830 J. C. Strutt Sylva Brit. 59 Its light and cheerful 
green ..contrasts agreeably with the Oak, whose early Icaf 
has generally more of the olivecast. 1845 Bubp Dis. Liver 
229 It has generally the greenish or olive colour proper to 
bile. 1853 W. Grecory /norg. Chem.(ed. 3) 250 Protoxide of 
Mercury .. is a black or dark olive powder. 

b. 1634 Sir T. Herrert Trav. 48 The Inhabitants are of 
an Olive colour. 1713 ADDISON Guard. No. 109 P 5 You 
must know I am a famous olive beauty. 1774 Goins. Nas. 
SFist, (1776) 11. 224 Indians are of an olive colour, and, in 
the more southern parts, quite black. 1805 Soutney A/adec 
in Aztl.11 Her cotton vest..leaves her olive arms Bare in 
their beauty. 1894 Dovie Jem. S. Holmes 218 A beautiful 
olive complexion. 

Jig. 1814 Sir R. Wurson Priv, Diary 11.383 We have just 
received the ‘ Moniteur’ of the 2nd, with the conditions of 
peace. To my sight the treaty is not of an olive colour. 

C. attrib. and Comb. a. Simple attrib., as 
olive-garden (= OLIVE-YARD), garland, -ground, 
grove, leaf, -lees, -marc, shade, shoot, -wreath, etc. 
b. Instrumental, as olive-bordered, -clad, -hoary, 
-shaded adjs. ¢. Similative, with words denot- 
ing colour, etc., expressing a colour resembling 
or suggesting that of an unripe olive, as o/7zve- 
brown, -green (=B.), -grey, -yellow adjs. and sbs., 
olive-pale adj. . Parasynthetic (from B.), as 
olive-backed, -cheeked, -sided adjs. e. Special 
Combs.: olive-acanthus, in decorative art, an 
ornamental form of acanthus leaf with lobes each 
resembling an olive leaf; olive-back, a North 
American species of thrush (7urdus swvainsonz), 
having the upper parts of an olivaceous colour ; 
the olive-backed thrush ; olive-bark, (a) the bark 
of the olive; (46 the West Indian tree Aucida 
(Terminatia) Buceras, of which the bark is used 
for tanning; olive-berry = sense 2; + olive-bit 
= sense 7a; olive cautery, an olivary cautery 
(see OLIVARY); olive-crown, a wreath of olive 
(as a token of victory); olive-fly, an insect in- 
jurious to olive-trees; + olive grape (sce quot.) ; 
olive-nut, the stone of the frnit of species of 
LEleocarpus (N. O. Tiliacex); olive-ore = OLI- 
VENITE: see quot. 1805 s.v.; olive pie, a pie 
made with olives of veal (see 6); olive-plum, the 
drupaccous fruit of any tree of the genus Z/roden- 
dron (N.O. Celastracex), or the tree itself; olive- 
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shell = sense §; olive-tyrant, any bird of the 
subfamily Lv/enzinze of tyrant flycatchers, hav- 
ing generally olivaceous coloration; olivewort, 
Lindiey’s name for plants of the N. O. Oleacez. 

1888 F. G. Jackson Decor. Design vii. 152 Curved like the 
*olive acanthus, it is moulded with concave markings. 1851 
S. Junp Margaret 1. xvi. (1871) 123 The ‘olive-backs trolled 
and chanted among the trees. 1897 Outing (U. S.) XXX. 
437/1 The red-finned, *olive-backed, foolish-looking fish. 
1866 7rcas. ot. 177/2 The *Olive-bark, or Black Olive of 
Jamaica, produces wood which is valuable on account of its 
not being liable to the attacks of insects. 1526 TinpaLe 
Jas. iii. 12 Can the fyzge tree..beare “olive berries? 1611 
*Olive-bit [see 7]. 1705 Puittirs. Olive.dit, a kind of Bit 
for Horses. 1827 Keste Chr. 3}. rst Sund. Advent vii, 
Beside the “olive-bordered way. 1885-94 R. Bripces Eros 
§& Psyche March xxv, Olive-border'd clouds o'er lilac led. 
1796 Witnerinc Arif. Plan!s (ed. 3! 1V. 318 Pileus “olive 
brown ..edge turned down. 1837 Pricnarp Phys. Hist. 
Man, (ed. 3) 11. 345 The olive-brown or copper colour of the 
Bechuana. 1894 R. B. Suarre Handth. Birds Gt. Brit. 1. 
tor Eggs [Yellow Wagtail] .. Some are uniform pale olive- 
brown, some darker olive, while others are nearly uniform 
pinkish-brown. 1597 A. M. tr. Gui/lemean's Fr. Chirurg, 
Cjb/r This Cauterye may allmost be callede the *Olive 
Cauterye, because it is allmost like vnto an olive. 1866 
Howe ts Venet. Life xit. 193 A black-eyed, *olive-cheeked 
lady. 1749 West Odes Pindar xi. (1753) 1. 69 She. .decks 
thy *Olive-Crown with sweetly-sounding Lays. 1809-10 
Corerince Friend (1865) 72 Its corn fields and “olive gar- 
dens. 1601 Hottanp //iny I. 409 Another sort, which of 
the resemblance of oliues, is called the *Oliue grape. .. this 
is the last grape of any account .. known to haue bin fonnd 
out, 1756-7 tr. Acysler’s Trav. (1760 INN. 17 The natural 
colour of these filaments is a kind of an *olive-green. 1801 
Harcuert in PAtl. Trans. XCI1. 57 Prussiate of potash 
changed the colour of the. .solution to an olive-green. 1894 
R. B. Suarpr. Jiandth. Birds Gt. Brit. \.70 Lower back 
and rump “olive-greenish, streaked with dusky. 1862 R. H. 
Patterson Ess, Hist. & <irt 29 Oil-paintings, in gilt frames, 
are effective on walls of *olive-grey. 1849 Grote Greece 1. 
Ix. (1862) V. 298 They found themselves enclosed in a walled 
*olive-ground. rg9r Perctvatt Sp. Dict., Azebuchal, an 
“oliue groue, Oleastrum, 1855 Lexnxyson Darsy 31 Or 
*olive-hoary cape in ocean. 1541 RK. Coptanp Gui don's 
Quest. Chirurg. P iij b, Lyke to *Olyue Leafe. 1612 DBisre 
Gen viti.11 Lo, in her mouth was an oliveleaf pluckt off. 1667 
Muiton ?. L. x1. 860 An Olive leafe he brings, pacific signe. 
1886 SHELDON tr. Flandert's Sa’ammbo i, Little dogs 
fattened on *olive-marc. 1864 Browninc Yas. Lee's Wife 
ur. i, Ihe water's. .*olive-pale To the leeward. 1617 Mur- 
RELL Cookery 1. (1638) 122 To make an “Olive Pie to be 
eaten hot. 1861-80 Mrs. Breeton Bk. /lousehold § 924 Veal 
Olive Pie. 1685 Drvnen Zheocritus xxvii. 15 The Sun’s 
too hot; those *Olive-shades are near. 1800 CAMPBELL 
Ode to Winter, On Calpe’s *olive-shaded steep. 1882 
Ociuvie, Oliva, the *olive-shell, so named fiom the olive- 
like shape of the shell. 1884 Coves Acy N. Amer Birds 
438 Contopus borealis, *Olive-sided Flycatcher. 1552 
Hutoet, "Olyne stone, samsa, sansa. 1845 Lixnocev Veg. 
AKingd. (1853) 616 However heterogeneous the *Oliveworts 
may appear..it is remaikable that the species will all graft 
npon each other. 1853 Hickie tr. Aristoph. (1872) 11. 656 
Place the “olive-wreaths near. 1894 R. DB. Suarre /landéh. 
Birds Gt. Brit. 100 General colour *olive-yellow above, and 
bright yellow below. 

Olive (g‘liv), 54.2 Also 6 oliff. (Origin ob- 
sctire: see quot. 1894.] local name of a bird, the 
Oyster-catcher (//xmatopus ostrilegus). 

1541-2 in //ouseh. Ord. (1790) 223 [Prices of Foule} Cro- 
cards and Oliffs. 1607 J. Norpen Surv, Dial. wi. 111 Any 
Pibble, Peach, or Sea-bank, wherin breed sea-Pyes, Oliues, 
Pewets, or such. 1634 Adthorp MS. in Simpkinson 7he 
Washingtons App. (1860) p. xii, Knotts, Olives, Redshankes, 
1802 G. Montacu Ornith. Dect. (Rennie 1833) 351 Oyster- 
catcher..‘ Provincial. Pienet, Olive’. 1848 Cou. Hawker 
Diary (1893) 11. 286, 2 golden plovers, 2 olives, 5 curlews. 
1894 Newton Dict. Birds, Oltve,..apparently a coriuption 
of Olaf, which is said also to be used (Christy, 4. Essex, 
238); ..1f so the word should be more properly spelt Olave. 

Ov live-bra‘nch. 

1. /it. A branch of an olive-trce. 

@1300 Cursor MM. 1904 An oliue branche in moth sco 
broght. 1535 CoverDALe /’s. cxxviili]. 3 Phy children like 
the olyne braunches rounde aboute tliy table. [So in 
‘Great Bible’ 1539, and Bk. of Com. Prayer.] 1611 Bisre 
Neh, viii. 13 Go forth unto the mount, and fetch olive- 
branches. 1838 Tuiriwatt Greece 11. 294 ‘They returned 
and Spread their olive branches before the shrine. 

b. As an emblem of peace; hence fg. anything 
offered in tokcn of peace or goodwill. Also 
variously, in allusion to Gen. viii. 11. 

€1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 11446 Twelue 
messegers til hym were sent,.Wypb olyue braunches in 
handes born. 1593 Suaks. 3 Hen. 7, 1v. vi. 34 To whom 
the Heau'ns in thy Natiuitie, Adiudg’d an Oliue Branch, 
and Lawrell Crowne. 1622 Bacon //vn. 11 &5 Yet did he 
make that Warre rather with an Olive-branch, then a Laurel- 
branch in his Hand more desiring Peace then Victorie. 1796 
Burke Regic. Peace iii. Wks. VIII. 307 Our dove-like am- 
bassador with the olive-branch in his beak. 1837 Marryat 
Perc. Keene iii, My mother .. had first tendered the olive 
branch, which had been accepted. ee 

2. usually A/. (in alluston to Ps. cxxviii. 3 (4): see 
sense 1, quot. 1535). Children. (Now humorous.) 

1677 Baker in Rigaud Corv. Sci. Alen (1841) 11. 27 Having 
a just equal number of chargeable olive branches. 1733 
C’tess Granvitte Let. to Swift in Alrs. Delany's Lett. 1. 
422 My son, my daughter, and all our olive-branches salute 
you most tenderly. 1796 Jane Austen Pride & Pre. (1870) 
Il. xxiv. 310 The rest of his letter is only about .. his 
pectation of a young olive-branch. 1838 DickeENS Nich. 
Nick. xiv, The wife and olive branches of one Mr. Kenwigs. 

O-live-co:loured, @. = OLive B: a. Olive- 
green, olivaceous ; b. Dusky or brownish yellow. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage vi. xv. (1614) 656 The tawney 
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Moore, blacke Negro, .. oliue-coloured American, should 
with the whiter European become one sheepe-folde, under 
one greate Sheepheard. 1653 R. Sanvers /’hysiogn. 173 
If that woman be olive-coloured or yellowish, with her black 
eyes, 1752 Sir J. Hice //ést. Anint. 162 The large, smooth, 
olive-coloured Pinna. 1774 Gotosm. Wat. Hist. 11, 220 
The complexion olive coloured, and the hair black. 1859 
Lane Hand. India 302 They were remarkably handsome 
birds, with .. olive-coloured feathers on their backs, 1863 
TREVELYAN Conspet. Vallah (1866) 203 Hampered by liaisons 
with Hindoo womenand by crowds ofolive-coloured children, 

Olived (glivd), a rare. [f. OLive+ -ED2.] 

+1. Cut up into ‘ olives’ (see OLIvE 6). Ods. 

@ 1643 CARTWRIGHT Ordinary 11.1, Hav. No mild words 
shall bury My splitted, spitch cock’d— SZ, Oliv'd, hash'd.. 
flav. Rost'd fury. 

2. Furnished or adorned with olive-trees or olive- 
branches. 

€1749 W. G. Hamitton Parl. Logick, etc. (1808) 227 Jove’s 
fair daughter, oliv'd Peace. 1749 Warton /‘ritemph Isis 77 
Green as of old each oliv’d portal smiles. @1790 — Poet, 
Wks. (1802) 11. 176 Hoar Plato walks his oliv’d Academe. 

Oliveness ‘g'livnés). va7e. [f, OLIVE B. +-NEsS.] 
The quality of being of an olive colour. 

18.. Cent. Dict. cites Cours. 

Olivenite (olivénait, plivénait), Afn. [f. 
(1820) Ger, o/z-ven- (inllected case of o/¢ve) in 
oli-ven-erz (Werner, 1789) olive-ore + -1TE1.] A 
native arsenate of copper, occurring in crystals or 
masses, usually of olive-green colour, 

[1805 R. Jameson Ain. 11. 249, I use the name Oliven- 
Ore in place of Olive Copper-ore.] 1820 /é/d, (ed. 3) 11. 340 
Earthy, Acicular Olivenite, 1858 Greco & Lettsom Jfzx. 
319 The finest specimens of Olivenite known have been 
found in Cornwall. 

O:live-oi'l. The oil obtained from the pulp of 
olives. Formerly 02/7 of olive(s (OLIVE 2b), ot7 
olive (Ow 56.1 2¢). 

A fixed non-drying oil, of a pale yellow or greenish-yellow 
colour, insipid and mnodorous, viscid and greasy to the touch, 
and very light ; much used in cookery and medicine,and (the 
inferior kinds) also for illumination, lubrication, etc. 

1774 Gotosm. Nat, Hist. (1776) VII. 207 His remedy 
which was nothing more than olive-oil. 1841 W. SpaLpinc 
Ltaly & ft. fst. 11. 386 The most important articles which 
our country receives from Italy are, Unmanufactured Silk, 
and Olive-Oil. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Conttit. 206 Olive 
oil is largely used... in dressing woollen goods, and for 
machinery. 

Olive-pla:nt. 1. = Otive 1. 

1420 Pallad. on Hush. Tab. 268 Oliuis, to rere withouten 
oliue plauntis. 1611 Baste /’s, cxxviii. 3 Thy children like 
olive-plants round about thy table. 

2. p/. (in allusion to Ps. cxxviii. 3.) Children. 
(= OLIVE-BRANCH 2.) 

1616 Sir E. Sanpys /’s. in Farr S.P. Yas. / (1848) 80 Thy 
children sweet, in virtue bred, Fair olive-plants, thy boord 
beset. 1842 J. Aiton Domest. Econ. (1857) 315 The training 
of the olive-plants that soon arise about a minister's table 
should be a matter of much anxiety and many prayers. ; 

+ Oliver!. Oés. [a. AF. oliver = OF. olivier 
olive-tree, doublet of o/ivaire:—L. olivari-us of or 
pertaining to an olive: cf. med.L. o/@variium olive 
garden or grove.] An olive-tree. 

13.. A. Adis. 5785 (MS. Bodl.) And founden appel trewes, 
and fygeres, Peryes, cypres, and Olyvers. ¢1386 Cnaucer 
Monk's T. 46 And they brende .. alle hire Olyueres and 
vynes eke. 

Oliver ? (plivar). [Origin uncertain.] 

A tilt-hammer having the arm or handle attached 
to an axle, worked with the foot by a treadle 
which brings the hammer down, and with a spring 
which raises it; used esp. in the shaping of nails, 
bolts, and the like. 

Such a contrivance is described in 1686 by PLot Ox/fordsh. 
390 ‘A large sledg..set in an axis of wood, from whence 
goes a rodd of iron fastned to a pallet that reaches out a 
little beyond the anvil, which being drawn by the foot of the 
smith. .is returned again by three springs of holly that clasp 
the axis tbe contrary way’. This mention of ‘springs of 
holly’, together with the variant Ad/zfer in quot. 1883, has 
suggested that the origin may be found in ZoZ/y, although 
the established spelling (which evidently goes back to times 
anterior to living memory) points to the proper name OZiver. 

1846 Hortzaprre, Turning § lech. Manip. 962 The 
Oliver, or small lift hammer..was used when the author 
first saw it, in making long stout nails, intended for fixing 
the tires of wheels, 1869 Eng. Mech, 31 Dec. 387/1. 1881 
GREENER Gun 257 The iron pins are..stamped upon olivers, 
in much the same manner as described for stamping with 
dies. 1882 Standard 26 Dec. 2/3 he ‘ Oliver'..on the top 
of which is fixed the stamp of the particular pattern and 
size of the nail required to be made. 1883 Crane Sunithy 
& F. (1885) 30 The ‘Oliver’ or ‘ Holliper ’ consists of a top 
and bottom swage united by a spring. 1896 CycZist 8 Jan. 
26/2 The brazers’ and smiths’ hearths..By them are the 
steam olivers and stamping presses. 

Ifence O-liverman, a man who works an oliver. 

1883 B'ham Daily Post 11 Oct., Oliverman wanted, at 
once, used to sinall Coach Bolts. 

Oliver, in a Noland for an Oliver: see ROLAND, 

Oliverian (plivierian), sb.and a, Also7 -arian. 
[f. proper name Oftver + -1AN.] 

A. s$, A partisan or adherent of Oliver Crom- 
well; a Cromwellian. 

1658 Woop Life 30 Aug. (O. H.S.) I. 258 Dennis Bond, a 
great Olivarian,.died on that day. 1707 E. Warp //ud. 
Rediv. V1. xu.28 A Scotch Brood of Presbyterians, Or pious 
English Oliverians. 1885 J. Brown Bunyan 132 The very 
Oliverians were becoming Royalist in their sympathies, 

B. adj, Cromwellian. 
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1721 AmuErst Terre Fil. No. 15 (1754) 74 The principles 
of the revolution, and not of the Oliverian usurpation. 

Olivet! (p'livét). Ods. exc. as in b. fad. L. 
olivet-um olive-grove.] A place in which olive- 
trees are grown; an olive-grove. 

1382 Wyciir Assos iv. 9 Zour vijn 3zerdis; and olyuetis 
[goss or placis wher olyues wexen]. 1609 Bisie (Douay) 
Exod. xxiii. 11 So shalt thou doe in thy vineyard and 
thy olivete. 1610 W. FotxincHam Art of Survey 1. vill. 
18 Good for graine, Elmes, Vine-yards, and Oliuets. 

b. Now only as proper name of the Mount of 
Olives, the scene of the Ascension, on the east sidc 
of Jerusalem; hence allusively. 

¢1275 Passion of our Lord 127 in O. E. Misc. 41 Vre 
louerd nom his apostles..And forp myd him ledde to be 
Munt of olyuete. c1440 Yacod's Well 252 3if pou be in be 
ground of mercy pou art in olyuete. 1611 Biste Acts i. 12 
The mount called Oliuet. 1866 Witter Oxy Alaster 51 
And faith has still its Olivet, And love its Galilee. 

Olivet, Also olive'tte. [a. F. o/ivette, dim. 
of OLIVE: see -ET.] 

1. = OniveE s4.1 ¥ b. 

1819 Army List in Pall Mall Gaz. (1891) 14 Nov. 3/2, 
roth Hussars.. Jacket blue, and cross loops and olivets 
in gold; blue facings. 1g00 Westwz, Gaz. 30 Aug. 2/2 The 
little cord olivettes and buttons..corresponded in colour to 
the cloth. 

2. (See quot.) 

1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Olivet, a kind of mock pearl 
or white bugle made for the African trade and prized by 
the negroes of Senegal. 

Olivetan (pliv7tan). [From Monte Oliveto (or 
Uliveto) near Siena, the site of the mother convent: 
see-AN; in F. ofvvdétain.] One of an order of monks 
founded in 1313 by John Tolomei of Sicna, and 
subjected to the Penedictine rule. 

1691 tr. Emitianne’s Observ. Journ. Naples 35 Proper to 
associate with the Canon Regulars, or Olivetans. 1717 
Berkecey Frul. Tour Italy 19 Jan., Wks. 1871 IV. 526 In 
the vineyard of the Olivetans. 1850 Mrs. Jameson Leg. 
Moxast, Ord. Introd. 42 The Olivetans, a congregation of 
Reformed Benedictines, produced some celebrated artists. 

O-live-tree:. = OLivE sé.1 1, 

(Also with qualifying words: see OLIVE 1 b.) 
€1315 SHOREHAM 131 Pou ert pe coluere of noe, Pat broute 
be braunche of olyue tre. ¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon 
1. 47 Berynge braunches of olyue tree in their handes In 
token of peas. 1535 CoverDALe P%. lii. 8, I am like a grene 
olyue tre in ye house of God. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. 
(1760) I. 475 The olive-tree is an ever-green, but the colour 
of it is not vivid, but faint, and resembles a willow. 1883 
3ROWNING Fochanan Hakkadosh 480 The wind makes olive- 
trees up yonder hill Whiten and shudder, 

O-live-woo-d. 

1. The wood of the common olive, Olea europexa; 
used in ornamental work. 

1718 Lapy M. W. Montacu Let. to Abbé Conti 19 May, 
‘There are others of mother of pearl and olive wood inlaid. 
1812 J. SmytH Pract, of Customs (1821) 294 Olive wood is 
beautifully veined, and has an agreeable smell. 1888 Pa// 
Mall G. 6 Sept. 10/1 The manufacture .. of objects of 
devotion in mother-of-pearl and olive-wood. 

2. Any tree of the genus E/eodendron (N.O. 
Celastracee), furnishing an ornamental wood, 

1866 in Tyeas. Bot. 

Olive-yard (p'liv,ya:1d). An inclosure or piece 
of ground in which olive-trees are cultivated. 

1382 Wyciir Exod. xxiii, 11 So thow shalt doon in thi 
vyne 3eerd, and in thin oliue 3eerd. 1611 Biste Yosh. xxiv. 
13 Of the vineyards and oliveyards which ye planted not 
do ye eat. 1703 MauNpRELL Journ. Ferus. (1721) 64 We 
pass’d thro’ large Olive-yards. 1760-72 tr. Yuan §& Ulloa's 
Voy. (ed. 3) II. 241. 

Olivi-terous, a. rave—°. [f. L. olivifer + -ous.]} 
Olive-bearing. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Oliviferous, which bears or brings 
forth Olives. 1658 in Pittips. 

Oliviform (oli:viffim), a. (See -rorm and cf. 
F. ofiviforme.] Having the shape of an olive. In 
Conchol. Resembling an olive shell. 

1857 Mayne E£xfos. Le-x., Otiviforni, shaped like the olive. 

Olivil (g'livil). Chem. [a. F. olzvile, f. olive.] 
A crystalline substance obtained from the gum of 
the olive-tree. 

1810-26 Henry Elem. Chenz. 11. 332 Olivile is a name 
given by M. Pelletier to the substance which remains after 
gently evaporating the alcoholic solution of the gum which 
exudes from the olive tree. 1866-77 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 
200 Ofivit, Ci4HisO5..A neutral substance occurring 
..in the gum of the olive-tree. 

Hence + Oli-vilin. Chem. Obs. rec. 

1838 IT’. THomson Chem. Org. Bodics 668 From the undis- 
solved portion absolute alcohol dissolves the olivilin, wbich 
is deposited in crystals on evaporating the solution. 

Olivine (g'livain, -in). A/z. Also-in. [Named 
1790; f. L. o/iva OLIVE: see -INE5.] A variety of 
CuRrYSoLITE, chiefly of olive-green colour, occurring 


in eruptive rocks and in meteorites, 

1794 Kirwan J/in. 263 Olivin..is found generally in 
roundish grains. 1816 R. Jameson AZéz. 11. 74 Olivine is 
nearly allied to Augite. 1879 RutLey Stud. Rocks x. 116 
Olivine is a common constituent of many eruptive rocks. 

b. attrib. Containing or resembling olivine. 

1872 W. S. Symonps Kec. Rocks i. 12 Micaceous and 
olivine rocks. 1884 Bookseller 6 Nov. 1190 These two 
books. .are bound in bevel boards, with olivine edges. : 

e. In comb. naming mixed minerals, as o/‘vze- 


diabase, olivine-gabbro. 
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resembling, or containing olivine; Olivini-ferous 
a., containing or yielding olivine. 

1845 Frnl. Astatic Soc. Bengal XIV. 294 The narrow 
zone of oliviniferous trap. 1894 L, FLercner in Alineralog. 
Mag. X. 312 A silicate of the olivinic type. 


Olivite (glivait). Chem. [f. OLive+-1TE! 4.] 
A bitter substance obtained from unripe olives, and 
from olive-leaves. 

1866-77 Watts Dict. Chem. IV. 202. 

+ Oli-vity. Obs. rare—°. [ad. L. olzvitas, f. 
oliv-a OLIVE : see -1TY.] 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Olivity (olivitas), the time of 
gathering Olives, or making Oyl; see Oleity. 

Olk, obs. Sc. form of ok, WEEK. 


Olla! (pla). Also 7 ollia. [a. Sp. olla (pro- 
nounced o'l’a, whence spelling o//7a, and Oto), in 
Pg. ofha pot, stew, hotchpot :—L. o//a pot, jar.] 

1. In Spain and Spanish-speaking lands, an 
earthen jar or pot used for cooking, etc.; also, 
a dish of meat and vegetables cooked in such 
a pot; hence = OLIo 1, OLLA PopRIDA. 

3622 Masse tr. Aleman's Guzman Alf. 1.11. i. 110 We 
did alwaies finde a tricke toadde some-thing, though it were 
but for the boyling of their Ol/a. Margin, Olla, is a pot or 
Pipkin, wherein fiesh, and other things are sod ; by the Figure 
Metonym the Olla is taken for that which is boyled in it. 
1645 Howe tt Left, v. xxxviil. (1650) 174 He can marinat 
fish, make gellies..; he is passing good for an o//ia. 1971 
Smotrett //umph, Cl. 11 Oct., He taught me..to cook 
several outlandish delicacies, such as ollas, pepper-fofs, 
pillaws [etc.]. 1832 eg. Subst. Food of Alan 224 The olla.. 
with which a Spanish dinner commences. 1843 Loxcr. 
Span. Stud. 1. v, Give a Spaniard His mass, his olla, and 
his Dofia Luisa. 1897 Dora Greenweti Basket of Summer 
Fruit 69 Everything that is good in itself is good for an olla, 

2. In parts of the United States formerly Spanish; 
A large porous earthen jar for keeping drinking- 
water cool by evaporation from its outer surface. 

1851 Mayne Reip Scalp Hutt. li. 390 The olla was filled 
with water from the adjacent stream, 1854 BartLetr Mex. 
Boundary |. xi. 272 ‘The olla or earthen pot almost their 
only domestic utensil. 1884 J. G. Bourke Snake Dance 
Megquis x. 109, I found three large four or five gallon ollas. 

|| 3. An ancient cinerary urn. [Latin.] 

1857 Birch Anc. Pottery (1858) I1. 327 Of this pale red 
ware were also made tbe jars or of/ae which held the ashes 
of the dead. 

| Olla 2. Also 7 olea, 8 olio, 8-9 ole, 9 ollah, 
ola. [a. Pg. ol/a, var. of ola, a. Malayalim d/a 
(Tamil d/az).] A palm-leaf, esp. a leaf or strip 
of a leaf of the palmyra, used in Southern India, 
etc., for writing on; hence, a native letter or 


document written on such a leaf: = CaDJAN 2. 

1625 Purcnas Pilgrims 11. x. 1728 He sent another man- 
date, that he should doe nothing till he had an OZ/a or 
Letter written with his hand in letters of gold. 1698 FryER 
Acc. E. india 66 The Houses are low, and ‘hatched with 
Oleas of the Cocoe-Trees. /6éd¢. Index, Oleas, leafs. 1718 
Propag. Gospel in East wi. 37 (Y.) Damulian Leaves, 
commonly called Oles. 1760 ALves in Dalrymple Orzental 
Repert, (1808) 1. 377 (Y.) Orders for Olios to be made out 
for delivering of wbat Englishmen were in his Kingdom to 
me. 1806 C. BucHanan Chr. Researches (ed. 2) 70 Many 
persons had their Ollahs in their hands, writing the sermon 
in Tamil shorthand. 1859 TENNENT Ceylon (1860) I. x. 512 
The books of the Singhalese are formed to-day, as tbey 
have been for ages past, of o/as or strips taken from the 
young leaves of the Talipat or the Palmyra palm, 

|| Olamh, ollav (lav). /r7sh Antig. Also 
ollave, ollam. fa. Ir. ollamkh (o'lav, nasal v), 
Olr. o//am, learned man, doctor.] Among the 
ancient Irish, A master in some art or branch of 
learning; a learned man: a rank answering to 


that of a doctor or professor in a university. 

1723 O'Connor tr, Keating's Hist, /rel. 132 Ollamh Fodhla 
was his Successor in the Throne. /éd., Ollamh signifies a 
Person that excells in Wisdom and Learning. 1845 PETRIE 
Eccl. Archit. Irel, 347 Vhe author of this law refused to 
allow him more than the o//ave in poetry, or the od/ave in 
language, or the teacher. 1888 Blackw. Mag. Dec. %07 
The Ollams being specially devoted to genealogy before tbe 
advent of the Normans. 1893 Dict. Wat. Biog. XXXIV. 
430 A family of hereditary historians who were. .ollavs (1. &. 
chief chroniclers or professional authors) of the O’Briens, 

Ollapod (p'lapgd), abbrev. of OLLA PopRIDA. 

1804 Couns Scrifscrap A tij, This little Ollapod, made 
up of ‘ Trifles light as air’, @1845 Hoop To Hahnemann, 
Framed the whole race of Ollapods to fret. 

Hence O-llapodism (zonce-wd.), a sentence made 


up of various languages. ou 

1837 Tait's Mag. 1V. 157 His natural volubility, aided by 
. a plentiful sprinkling of Ollapodisms . -pleased the men. 

Olla podrida (¢la,podr7-da). Also 7 olio 
(ollio) podrido, oleopodrido, olepotride, olla- 
pod-, 9 Olla-podrida. fa. Sp. olla podvida = 
‘rotten pot’, f. o//a (see OuLAl, OLIo) and po- 
drida = L. putrida putrid, rotten. The spelling 
olepotride simulates Fr.]} § 

l. A dish of Spanish origin composed of pieces 
of many kinds of meat, vegetables, etc. stewed or 
boiled together: = OLIO 1. 

1599 Minsueu Span. Dial. 22, 1 desire to know, from 
whence or why they called it olla podrida [»a7g., A rotten 
or putrified pot. Also a hotchpotch of many meats together]. 
1615 MarkHam Eng. Housew. u. ii. (1668163 An excellent 


Olepotride..the only principal dish of boyled meat which is 
esteemed in all Spain 1622 Masse tr. Adenan's Gu2uan 


Hence Olivi-nic, Olivini'tic adjs., pertaining to, | @Alf1.u. i. 110 margin, Olla podrida, is a very great one, 


OLLE. 


contayning in it divers things, as Mutton, Beefe, Hens, 
Capons, Sawsages, Piges feete, Garlick, Onions, &c. It is 
called Podrida, because it is sod leisurely, til it be rotten 
{as we say) and ready to fall in peeces...In English it may 
well beare the name of Hodge-podge. 1647 R. StarYLTon 
Fuvenal (1682) 208 For foure hundred pieces to bespeake 
An ollio podrido. @1648 Lo. Herbert Axtobiog. (1886) 
159 Nine dishes, ..the first whereof was, three ollas podridas. 
1846 Edin. Rev. LXXXIV. 175 Mr. Hughes evidently 
prefers a beefsteak to an ol/a podrida. . 

2. A hotchpotch, medley; a mixture of lan- 
guages: = OLIo 2. 

a 1634 RaNnDoLpH Muse's Looking-glass 1. iv, A mere Olla 
Podrida, A medley, of ill-placed, and worse penn'd humours. 
1663 CowLey Cutter Coleman St. u.v, My little Gallimaufry, 
my little Oleopodrido of Arts and Arms. 1829 Scott 
Nafoleon Introd., Wks. 1870 1X. 236 Their accusation was.. 
an olla podrida. 1850 H. Rocers £ss. II. iv. 169 An olla 
podrida, made up half of words supplied by the one language, 
and half of words supplied from the other. 1859 GREEN 
Lett. 1. (1901) 30 That olla-podrida of a brain of mine. 

Hence O Napodri‘da-ish, O:llapodri-dical adjs. 
(nonce-wds.), heterogeneous. 

3827 Scott Fru/. 13 Mar., My ideas were olla-podrida-ish. 
1830 Fraser's Mag. i 748 Its omnigenous and ollapodridical 


character. 
Olle? a: Obs. rare—". ME. 27 f. OF. off, in 
intr. 


phr. mid olle with scom or contumely. } 
? To pour scorn or contempt (07). 

a 1400-50 Alexander 1861 He set neuire his hope., To 
olle ay on his vndireling for ouer-laike a quyle. 

Ollen: see OLEN. 

Olleo, ollio, obs. forms of OLto. 

+ Ollite (leit). Af. [f L. olla pot + -1TE: 
in L. dapis ollaris, F. pierre ollaire.]) An obso- 
lete synonym of potstone, or steatite. 

3811 Pinkerton Petra/. I. 81 A dark ollite interspersed 
with golden mica. /é/d. 319 Saussure .. calls steatite the 
substance which forms the base or the paste of ollite. Z 

O loft(e, Olon, Oloude, obs. forms of ALOFT, 
ALONE, ALoun, 

-ology, Ology (9'lédzi), sufix and quasi-sd. 

1. suffix. The form in which the suffix -Locy 
(Gr. -Aoyia) usually occurs in words derived from 
Gr., the o belonging etymologically to the prec. 
element (see -0) ; hence the form of the suffix in 
modern formations, often sportive nonce-words. 

1803 Fessenpen errible Tractoration \. (ed. 2) 18 note, 
Sublime discoveries in the abstruse sciences of insect-ology, 
mite-ology and nothing-ology. 1805 J. Lawrence Treat. 
Cattle (1809) 495 The contemplation, either of physiology, 
er commonsensolozy. ; 

2. quasi-s/. Any one of the various sciences or 


departments of science. 

x811 E. Nares Vhinks-[-to-myself (ed. 5) 1. 68 She.. 
was therefore supposed to understand Chemistry, Geology, 
Philology, and a hundred other ologies. 1823 Klin. Kez’. 
XXXVIII. 420 This is the Ology of the day. 1866 Car- 
LyLe /naug. Addr, 189 Maid-servants, | hear people com- 

laining, are getting instructed in the ‘ologies’. 1884 
i. Rosertson Univ, Serm. in Cambr. Rev. 5 Nov. Suppl. 
p. xxvi/r The full shock of each new ‘ology’. 

So Olo'gical, Olozi‘stic, a. nonce-wds., of, per- 
taining to, or versed in the ‘ologies’; -o‘logist, 
O-logist, a student or professor of an ‘ology’. 

1834-43 SoutTHEY Doctor cxxxix. (1848) 348/2 Not so for 
the scientific in gooseberries, the gooseherryologists. 1839 
New Monthly Maz. LV. 444 We have eight or nine ologists 
of different sorts staying with us. @ 1861 Cipucn Uranus 
25 Chaldean mumblings vast, with gossip light From modern 
ologistic fancyings mixed. 1890 Pall Mall G.14 Mar. 6/1 
Mr. C. is rising forty, amiable, and ‘ological’. That is, he 
goes in hot for the ‘ologies', 1896 West. Gaz.1 July 2/2 
Every feature of the face .. has long before now been made 
an ‘index to character’ by ‘ ologists ’ of various persuasions. 

+O-lorine. Oés. rare. (ad. L. olorina ‘of swans’, 
in kerba olorina swans’ grass.) A grass or ‘herb’ 
eaten with avidity by swans; swans’-grass. 

The grass of Loch Spiney, referred to by Boece (see OLour) 
and Leslie, is app. Glyceria fluitans, called locally ‘Swan 
girss’ (Rampini County Hist. Klein 58) and ‘ Pike girss’. 

1596 Daravmece tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 45 Moray hes 
a freshe water loch called Spynie, that mekle abundes in 
Swanis, in quhilke loch is a certaine herb verie rare and 
sindle to be found, in quhilke because the Swan hes sa gret 
delyte, we cal the herbe olorine (because the swan in latin is 
olor) {tr. Lesue De Orig. (etc.) Scot. (2578) 28 Herba 
aon Tara .. qua qudd olores impensé delectantur, 

lorinam eam dicimus]. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11.150 
The plant olorizxa which grows in its waters. 

+ Olour. Ods. rare. [erron. f. L. olorum gen. 
pl., ‘of swans’.] = prec. 

1536 BeLLeNDEN Cron. Scot. (1821) I. xxxiv, The cause 

uhy the swannis multiplyis sa fast in this loch [Spyneel, is 

throw ane herbe namit Olour [tr. Borce Scot. //ist. (1526) 
Descriptio If. ix, Herba quadam cuius semine [Holores] 
auidissime vescuntur, atque ob id Holorum cognominata]. 

Olp, olph, olf (lp, plf), local variants of ALP2. 

@ 1825 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, Green-olf, the green finch, 
or, more properly, green grosbeak. Parus viridus. 1840 
Spurpens Supp/. Forby, Olp. This is nearer to the pro- 
hunciation in Suffolk, than Olfin Forby. 

Oltra-, obs. form of ULrra-. 
Oluente, variant of OLFEND Oés., camel. 
t+Oluhnen, v. O¢s. Also 3 olhnen. [Early 

ME. oluhnen (ii) app. for *oltihtnen, £. OE. bly ht 

flattery (Blickl. Hom. 99), connected with o/ehtan, 

oleccan to flatter.] ¢rans. and intr. To flatter. 
@1225 Ancr. R. 180 3if me is iluued more ben anoder, & 
more toluhned. /did, 248 Ne mei he buten scheawe pe 


107 


uord sumhwat of his apeware; & oluhnen, oder breaten pet 
me bugge berof. a12z5 Juliana 53 Pen laddliche of helle 
pat olhnede swide & bed tus & bisohte. 

Hence +Oluhninge (olhtninge, olhtnunge, 


olhnung(e), vd/. sé., flattering, flattery. 

a1225 Ancr. R. 192 (MS. T.) Olhtninge oder hereward 
mihte sone make sum of ou fulitohen, a 1225 St. .Warkher. 
5 For al me is thin olhnung ant thin elie. a1zz5 Leg. Kath, 
1502 Ah al pe helped an pin olhnunge. 

Olupy, obs. form of ONLEPY a., only. 

Oly, Olybanum, obs. ff. O1L, OLIBANUM. 

Oly-cook, oly-koek (a'liknk). U.S. /ocal. 
[a. Du. o/tekoes, lit. ‘ oil-cake’.] A cake of dough 
sweetened and fried in lard: originally a Dutch 
delicacy. 

1809 W. Irvinc Axnickerd. (1861) 90 Balls of sweetened 
dough..called doughnuts, or olykoeks. 1818 — Sketch Bk., 
Leg. Sleepy Hollow (1865) 440 There was the doughty 
dough-nut, the tenderer oly koek, and the crisp and crum- 
bling cruller, 185: H. Metvitte IWVAale xv. 334 Like old 
Amsterdam housewives’ dough-nuts or oly-cooks. 

Olyet, Olyf, -ytf.e, obs. ff. OrLLer, OLive. 

Olyfant, -aunt, etc., obs. ff. ELEPHANT, 

Olympiad (oli‘mpizd). Also 5-7 Olympias. 
[a. Fk. Olympiade (1553 in Hatz.-Darm., but prob. 
earlier), ad. L. Olympias, acc. Olympiad-em, a. Gr. 
*OdAupmas, -a5-, f. 'OAvpmos OLYMPIAN: see -AD.] 
A period of four years reckoned from one celebra- 
tion of the Olympic games to the next, by which 
the ancient Greeks computed time, the year 776 
B.C, being taken as the first year of the first 
Olympiad. Also adirié., as Olympiad era. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 1x. iv. (MS. Bodl.) If. 92/1 
Pe grees .. cleped pe firste fyue 3eres be furst Olimpias. 
¢1532 Du Wes /nutrad. Fr. in Palsgr. 1079 The Greeks 
were wont to reken by Olympiades whiche ben four yere. 
1601 Hottanp Pliny I. 6 This nature of hers, Pythagoras 
of Samos first found out, about the 42 olympias. /did. 
II. 564 The originall and beginning of the Olympiades, 
1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 1. § 21 Let Ephemerides 
not Olympiads give thee account of His mercies. 1819 
Byron Froph. Dante 11.158 Not Hellas can unroll Through 
her olympiads two such names. 1876 SmitH Dict. Gr. & 
Rom, Antig. 835/1 A new Olympiad aera .. came into use 
under the Roman emperors, 1882 Lippett & Scott Greck 
Lez. (ed. 7) s.v, 'OAvumcas, The rst Olympiad began 776 &.c. ; 
the 293rd and last in 3934.D. : 

Hence Olympia‘dic, + Olympia‘dical ad/s., of 
or pertaining to an Olympiad or Olympiads. 


1638 MebeE }i£s. (1672) 698 In this third year of the King, | 


and at the end of this OS ocepiadical yer, ..came forth the 
Edict of Darius. 1890 Cent. Dict., Olympiadic era. 

Olympian (oeli‘mpian), a. and sé, {ad. late L. 
Olympian-us, £. earlier Olympi-us, a. Gr. 'OAvpmos 
of Olympus. The fem. 'Odvymia (sc. xdpa) i.e. 
Olympian region, Olympia, was spec. applied to 
a district of Elis in Greece, by the city of lisa, 
where the ’OAvyma (sc. fepa), Olympia, or Olympic 
games, were held. ] A. adj. 

1. Of or belonging to Olympus; heavenly, celestial. 

1603 Hottaxn Pletarch'’s Mor. 132g Our Olympian or 
celestiall earth. 1667 Mitton 7. Z. vi. 3 Above th’ 
Olympian Hill I soare, Above the flight of Pegasean wing. 
1749 G. West Odes }'indar ii. (1753) 1. 22. O Son of Rhea, 
God supreme! Whose kingly Hands th’ Olympian Sceptre 
wield! 1818 Keats £nudymion 1. g11 Light .. quick and 
sharp enough to blight The Olympian eagle's vision. 1900 
G. C. Broprick Afem. 262 What Professor Max Miller well 
calls his ‘Olympian manners’ never repelled me. 

2. Of or belonging to Olympia: =OLympic A, 2. 

1593 SHAKS. 3 //en. V/, u. iii. 53 Such rewards As Victors 
weare at the Olympian Games. 1667 Mitton ?. Z. 11. 530 
As at th’ Olympian Games or Pythian fields. 1873 Symoxps 
Grk. Poets vi. 163 Vhe Olympian games were held in Elis 
once in five years, during the summer. 

. $6. 1. A native or inhabitant of Olympia; 
an athlete who took part iu the Olympic games. 

1606 SHaks. Tr. & Cr. iv. v. 194 When thata ring of Greekes 
haue hem'd thee in, Like an Olypian wrestling. 

2. An inhabitant of Olympus; one of the greater 
gods of ancient Greek mythology; sec. (the Olym- 
ptan) Zeus or Jupiter. 

1843 Carty.e Past & Pr.1.i, Midas longed for gold, and 
insulted the Olympians. 1894 Sir E. Sutiivan Woman 85 
If you entered a grove or bathed ina river, you might tumble 
over a nymph or a satyt, or perhaps an Olympian. 

lf¥ence Oly-mpianism, the polytheistic system of 
the ancient Greeks, in which the gods of Olympns 
were the chief deities; Oly’mpianize v. (a) frans., 
to turn into an Olympian; (4) zve¢7., to play the 
Olympian; Oly‘mpianly, Oly mpianwise advs., 
in the style of an Olympian. 

1871 Echo 21 June, The 7imes .. A little too Olympianly, 
+. intimates that Mr. Gladstone’s argument for the Bill 
‘perishes on analysis’, 1893 W.C. Witktnson in Barrows 
Partt. Relig. 11. 1247 Olympianism—if I may use such a 
word to describe a certain otherwise nondescript polytheistic 
idolatry. 1897 “din. Rev. Apr. 460 Orpheus became in a 
sense Olympianised. 1898 G. Merepitu Odes Fr. Hist. 8 
A..gemmed, elected few. .its.. game Olympianwise perform. 

Olympic (oli‘mpik), a. and sé, [ad. L. Olympic- 
us, a, Gr. ’OdAvpm«ds, orig. ‘of Olympus’, later ‘ of 
Olympia’.] A. adj. 

1. Of or belonging to Olympus; Olympian; 
celestial. rare. ? Obs. 

1600 Tourneur Zransf Metamorph. vii, Th’ olimpique 
Globe is now a hollow ball. 


| 


OMBRE. 


2. Of or belonging to Olympia in Elis (see 
OLyMPian), in which the most famous games of 
ancient Greece (the Olympic games) were celebrated 
in honour of the Olympian Zeus. Also ¢ramsf. 

@ 1610 Heaey Epictetus (1636) 48 Wouldest thou be vic- 
tor inthe Olympicke games? 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 173 
» 3. I have looked over all the Olympic Games, and do not 
find anything in them like an Ass-Race. 1839 THIRLWALL 
Greece \. V1. 193 Dionysodorus, who had gained an Olympic 
prize. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) II]. 348 ‘Their life will be 
blessed as the life of Olympic victors. 


B. sé. An Olympic game : usually in £/, Also 
transf. and fig. 

¢ 3640 [Suircey] Capt. Underwit 1. in Bullen O. Pi, To 
see the Clownes sell fish in the hall and ride the wild mare, 
and such Olimpicks. 1678 W. DituncHam Serm. Fun. Lady 
Alston 8 In the Greek Olympicks, or in the Roman Cirque. 
1711 Suartesp. Charac. (1737) I. 269 At their fairs .. they 
perform their rude olympicks. 

Hence + Olympicly adzv., in Olympic fashion. 

1599 NasHe Lenten Stuffé 33. 

+Oly:mpical, a. Ods. (See -1caL.] =prec. A. 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) 11. 423 Victorye .. at the actes 
Olimpicalle. 1592 R. D. //ypnerotomachia 83 Removing 
from my heart, all fearefull thoughts, with her Olymphicall 
aspects. 1608 TorseL. Serfeuts (1658) 653 Clemens Alex- 
andrinus .. hath these words: .. ‘ ‘These fat, dull, grosse, 
and Olyinpicall enemies of ours are worser then wasps’. 

Olympionic (climpig‘nik).  [ad. Gr. ’OAup- 
mévixos conquering in the Olympic games (viry 
victory).] An ode in honour of a victor in the 
Olympic games, 

4779-81 Jounson L. P., Cowley Wks. 11. 49 In the Olym- 
pionick an oath is mentioned in a single word. 

+ Olympionicest. Ods.  [irreg. f. L. Olym- 
plonices, a. Gr. ‘OAvymovixns a victor in the 
Olympic games.] A victor in the Olympic games. 

a 1656 Ussuer Amn. (1658) 89 Sirnamed .. the Ol; fiont- 
cest, i.e. one that had won the bell in the games at Olympus. 

Olympus (li‘mpzs). (Also6 Olimp.) [L. 
Olympus, a. Gr. “OAvpros name of several lofty 
mountains, each app. the highest in its own district; 
esp. that mentioned below.] A mountain in the 
north of Thessaly, the fabied abode of the greater 
gods of ancient Greek mythology ; hence applied 
to heaven as the divine abode ; rarely, to the sky. 

[1549 Compl. Scot. Epistle 3 Vndir the machine of the 
supreme olimp. /4éd. v. 32.] 

1580 Stanynurst Upon the Death of La.G. Fitzgiraldin 
/tneid, etc. (Arb.) 152 Thy soul God gladdeth with saincts 
in blessed Olympus. 1607 SHaks. Cor. v. iii, 30 As if 
Olympus toa Mole-hill should In supplication Nod. 1725-20 
Pope //iad 1. §51 To move thy suit I'll go To great Olympus 
crown’d with fleecy snow. 1878 J. Pavn By Proxy I. iii. 25 
The gods of the Buddhist Olympus. 1879 Froune Czsar ii. 
16 The Greeks introduced them to an Olympus of divinities. 

Olypha(u)nt, -vaunt, obs. ff. ELEPHANT. 

Olyue, obs. form of ALIVE, OLIVE, 

Om, var. of kom, form of HEM fron., them. 

Omacle, erron. form of ONYCLE Oés., onyx. 


| Omadhaun (p‘midgn). Also 9 omadaun, 
-dawn, -dhawn, -dhoun, -thaun. fa. Ir, 
amadan fool.] A fool: as an Irish term of abuse. 

1818 Lapy Morcan Axtobiog. (1859) 32 Be aisy, you 
omadaun! 1841S. C. Hatt /re/and 1. 263 The Omadawn !— 
to think of his taking in a poor soft boy like that, who was 
away from his mother. 1894 Hatt Caine Mlanzxman 27 
You gobmouthed omathaun. 1895 Jane Bartow Strangers 
at Lisconnel 84 Big Hugh M¢Inerney, whom people were 
apt to call an omadhawn. 

Omage, Omager(e, obs. ff. HIomAcE, -ER. 

| Omalgia (omaldzia). Path. [f. Gr dp-os 
shoulder + -adyia from aAyos pain.] Rheumatism 
in the shoulder. 

1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Omaigia,..pain in the shoulder. 1897 
Allbutt’s Syst. Med. 111.63 Varieties of muscular rheuma- 
tism..as omalgia when the shoulder muscles are affected. 

Omalo-, incorrect form of HomALo-. 

Omander (emzx:ndaz). A name of an East 
Indian ebony obtained from the tree Diéospyros 
Lbenaster; akin to calamander. 

1843 HoLtzaprrEL Turning, &c. 82 Mr. Laird says there 
are three varieties of Coromandel; the Ca/amander, .. the 
Calemberri, .. and the Ouander, the ground of which is as 
light as English yew, but of a redder cast, with a few slight 
veins and marks of darker tints. 1858 Simmonps Dict. 
Trade, Omander-woed. 

Omang, -e, obs. forms of AMONG. 

Omast, variant of OVEMEST. 

|| Omasum (oméls3m). [L., bullock’s tripe.] 
The third stomach of a ruminant; the psallerzune 
or manyplies. 

1706 Puitiips, Owasum, the thick and fatty part of the 
Belly of an Ox, etc., fat Tripe; See Adomasum. 1892 In 
Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Ombe-: see UMBE-. : 

Omber, obs. form of Umpsr, a grayling. 

Omberty, variant of Umperty Ods. 

Ombra(h, obs. f. OMRAH, Mohammedan grandee. 

Ombrage, -eous, obs. ff. UMBRAGE, -EOUS. 

Ombre (g‘mbai, o'mbre). Also 7 1 ombre, 
Vhombre, umbre, 7-9 hombre, 8-9 omber. 
{a. Sp. hombre (:—L. hominem) man (see ange 
1662), perh. through F. homére, ombre (17th c. 


in Hatz.-Darm.).] 


OMBRIFUGE. 


1, A card-game played by three persons, with 
forty cards, the eights, nines, and tens of the 
ordinary pack being thrown out. 

Ombre was very popular in the 17th-18th centuries, but 
about 1726 it was superseded as the fashionable card-game 
by Quadrille. 

1660-61 E. Gower 26 Jan. in 5#2 Rep. Hist. ATSS. Comm. 
202/1 ‘Yo play at Hombre, the new game at cards now 
in fashion at court. 1662 CotGrave It/its Enterpr. (ed. 2) 
353 L'Omnbre is a Spanish Game at Cards, wherein he who 
undertakes to play it saith Yo soy L'Ombre, i.e. 1am the 
man; forso the word Z'Omdére signifieth. 1668 ETHEREOGE 
She would if she could i. iii, Were (I) every afternoon at 
my Lady Briefes..at Umbre and Quebas, 1678 WycHerLey 
Plain-Dealer 1, i, Captain, 1 beg your pardon: You will 
not niake one at Hombre? 1691 Etrnerepce Poems Wks. 
(1888) 378 Such ropes of pear] her arms encumber, She 
Scarce can deal the cards at ombre. 17065 Puictirs, Ouler, 
or Ombre. 1712-14 Pore Rafe Lock i. 27 At Ombre singly 
to decide their doom. a1761 J. Cawrnorn Birth Genius 
Poems (1771) 54 They taught him with address and skill To 
shine at ombre and quadrille. 1848 IHackeray lanity 
Fair x\vii, Vhe night when he and the Marquis of Steyne 
won a hundred thousand from a great personage at Hombre. 
1887 All Veur Round 5 Feb. 68 Ombre and Quadrille are 
terribly complicated for a beginner. 

2. The player at this game who undertakes to 
win the pool. 

1727-41 CHamBers Cyc/. s.v., If any will attempt for it 
(the stake or game], he henceforth is called the ombre. 1878 
H. Gises Ombre 20 He is then the Omédre (El Hombre) the 
man of the moment—the champion who stands the game. 

3. Comb., as ombre-box, -player, -table. 

1711 STEELE Sfe-/, No. 140 P 10 Ladies..who as soon as 
the Ombre-Table is called for ..are immediately Trans- 
migrated into the veriest Wasps in Nature. 1735 Pope's 
Lett. 1. 319 Things. . below the Consideration of a Wit, and 
an Ombre-player. 1878 H. Gisss Ovnbre 9 A regular 
Ombre-box has four trays within it each with its several 
coloured counters, and in the middle a pool-dish. 

Ombrifuge (p'mbrifizdz). varve—'. [? irreg. f. 
Gr. opBpos shower of rain + -FUGE.] A refuge or 
shelter against rain. 

1868 Browninc Ring & Bk. x. 465 The belfry proves 
a fortress of a sort, .. Turns sunscreen, paravent, and 
ombrifuge. 

Ombro-, comb. f. Gr. ouBpos shower of rain: 
O-mbrograph [see -GRAPH], ‘an automatic instru- 
ment for recording the time of occurrence, quantity, 
and rapidity of rainfall’( Funk, 1893). Ombro‘logy 
[see -Locy]}, the branch of meteorology that deals 
with rain; hence Ombrolo‘gical a2. Ombro‘me- 
ter [see -METER], a rain-gange. O-*mbrophil [see 
-PHIL], O‘mbrophobe [-PHOBE], see quot. 

1865 Atheneum No. 1942. 54/2 The *Ombrological Alma- 
nack. 1845 P. Lecu (¢/¢/e) Hints for Anemology and 
*Ombrology, with a Weather Almanac for 1840 and 1845. 
1744 R. Pickerine in PA. Fraus. XLIII. 12 (2) Of the 
*Ombrometer. This Machine consists of a tin Funnel, 
whose Surface is an Inch square, a flat Board, and a glass 
Tube let into the Middle of it in a Groove,..and an Index. 
1763 Bortase /é/d. LIII. 29 If you..keep an ombrometer, 
and register of the rain. 1794 Gentd, Mag. LXIV. 1. 295, 
I found a very brief description of an instrument of this 
kind, but under the word osmdbrometer. 13897 Wits Flower. 
Pl. 1. 153 Wiesner. .divides plants into *oszbrophiles, which 
can undergo without injury long-continued rain, and *odro- 
Phobes, whose leaves soon decay or fall off under such 
circumstances. 

Omega (ou-miga, dumega). [Gr @ péya i.e. 
‘great O’", in contradistinction to 6 pexpdr ‘little O’.] 

Ll. Fhe last letter (9, w) of the Greek alphabet, 
having originally the value of long open 4. 

[1573-80 Barer Aly. O, The Greekes therefore haue 
wutxpoy standing for a short o: and wueya for this double or 
long 9, 00.) 1556 in Birount Glossogr., Omega. 1727-41 
Cuameers Cycl. s.v. O, The Greeks had two O's, viz. omicron, 
o, and omega w. 1897 Al/but?'’s Syst. Aled. 111. 815 The 
outline of such a loop 1s that of a capital omega. 

2. transf. The last of a series; the last word; 
the end or finai development. A/pha and Omega: 
see ALPHA 2. 

1526 Tinpate Rev. i. 8, 1 am Alpha and Omega the fyrst 
and the laste. 163: N. Bacon Disc. Gout, Eng. 1. xxviii. 
(1739) 132 Formerly the Pope usurped the power to be the 
Omega 10 the resolves of all Councils. 1746 WesLeyY /Zy21, 
‘ Love Divine’ ii, Alpha and Omega be. 1800 Asia, Ann. 
Rez. Proc. E. Ind. Ho. 85/1 A letter..contained the alpha 
and the omega of the business. 1832 Tennyson Tzvo Voices 
278 ‘Omega ! thou art Lord’, they said,‘ We find no motion 
in the dead’, 1851 Neate yan,‘ Draw nigh, and take’, 
Alpha and Omega, to whom shall bow All nations at the 
Doom, is with us now. 1886 Atheneum 253 Dec. 863/3 
These two voluines inay be considered as the omega of 
Hebrew bibliography. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as omega-shaped adj. 

1880 Mrs. Gray i14 Afouths in Canton xxviil. 301 They are 
always in the Omega or horse-shoe form. 1885 Ihere 
Chineses Drive 1g The omega-shaped toinbs so common in 
the south [of China]. 


Omelet, omelette (p'mlét, pmélét). Also7 
aumelet,-ette,ammulet, omlet,emlett, 7-8 amu- 
let, aumulet, 8amlet, aumlet. [a. I. ome/effe, in 
16th c. Aomelaicle (Rabel.), azemelece (O. De Serres), 
for earlier ameleite (15th c. in Littré, also still in 
¥r. dial.), app. by metathesis from a/emette, a syn- 
onym, by substitution of suffix, of alemelle, alumelle, 
lit. thin plate, ‘the blade of a sword or knife’ 
(Cotgr.) ; ‘that is, the oe/e/ was named from its 
thin flat shape’ (Skeat). Mcnagier, 14th c., has 


108 


‘alumelle (vw. 7. alumctte) frite au sucre’, Gode- 
froy exemplifies the stccessive forms a/ume/fe, 
amelette, omelette, awufmolette, aumelelte, The 
forms in am- and aum- were also Eng. in 17-18th c. 
OF. alemelle appears to have itself arisen from 
lamelle, lemelle, ad.1.. lamella dim. of lamina, by 
an erroncotis analysis of /alemelle, i.e. la lemelle, 
as /alemelle: cf. JADE 56.*] 

A dish mainly consisting of eggs whipped up, 
seasoned, and fried; often varied by the addition 
of other ingredients, as cheese, apples, parsley, 
chopped ham, fish, mushrooms, etc. 

1611 Cotcr., //aumelette,an Omelet, or Pancake of egges. 
1655 tr. Con, /fist. Francion 1-111. 26, | was commanded to 
make an aumelet, it being Friday. 1657 R. Licon Sarla- 
does (1673) 36 An Amulet of eggs. 168: W. RogerTson 
Phrascol. Gen. (1693) 185 An Aumulet of Eggs. 1698 Sir 
H. Stoanein PAIL Trans, XX.70 A Fresh Egg in Fashion 
ofan Ammulet. 1699 Evetyn Acefarta (1729) 125 In Omlets, 
made up with Cream, fried in Sweet Butter. 1748 Mrs. S. 
Harrison /ouse-kpr.'s Pocket-Book ii. (ed. 4)6 Eggs dress‘d, 
in several sorts of Amlets. 1750 E. Smit Compl. /lousew. 
(ed. 14) 50 An Amulet of Eggs the savoury way. 1796 
Mrs. Grasse Cookery vy. 83 Make an Aumlet of yolks of 
eggs. 1805 A. Hunter Culina (ed. 3) 203 The omelette is 
an extemporaneous dish that admits of great variation in 
its composition. 1860 HawrnHorne Afard. Faun xxv. (1833) 
257 Old Stella..quickly followed it with a savory omelet. 
1873 E. Smitu Foods 96 In preparing omelettes, the albu- 
men is more consolidated. 

b. Proverb. ‘Omelets cannot be made with- 
ont breaking eggs’, transl. the French, On xe 
saurail faire une omelette sans casser des wufs, 
said in reference to operations which cannot be 
accomplished without the sacrifice of something in 
itself valuable. 

1859 Gen. P. Tuompson Audi Alt. 11. xc. 65 We are 
walking upon eggs, and whether we tread East or tread 
West, the omelet will not be made without the breaking of 
some. 1898 Yimes 10 Jan. 13/3 Omelettes cannot be made 
without breaking eggs, and war cannot be waged without 
losses of this kind occurring. 

Omelie, omely,e, obs. forms of Homity. 

Omell, var. AMELL Ods., among, amid. 

Omen (é'mén), 5d. [a. L. men, OL. (according 
to Varro) osmen, perh. for ausmen, f. root of audrre 
to hear + -aen (as in carmen, etc.).] Any phe- 
nomenoii or circumstance supposed to portcnd good 
or evil; a token significant of the nature of a future 
event; a prophetic sign, prognostic, augury. 

1582 StanynursT /Enezs u.(Arb.)66 You Gods of countrye 
this is eke your prospsrus omen. 1600 B. Jonson Cynthia's 
Rev. iv. ii, | take it for no good omen, to find mine Honor so 
dejected. 1637 Hryvwoop Dialogues ii. Wks. 1874 VI. 113 
Far be that Omen from vs[= L. adsit omen !), 1719 Youxc 
Bustris 1. 1, May all the gods watch oer your life and 
empire, And render omens vain! 1836 W. Irvinc Astoria 
I. 198 They retained much of the Indian belief in charms 
andomens. 1874 Green Short Hist. vill. § 4. 497 Men noted 
as a fatal omen the accident which marked his first entry 
into Lambeth. ae 

b. Without av and A/.: Indication of good 
or evil tocome ; foreboding ; prognostication, In 


quot. 1742 personified. 

1742 Younc V?. 7h. 1. 114 And on her Cheek, the Resi- 
dence of Spring, Pale Omen sat. 1825 Lytton Zice7 78, 
I trust your business to our illustrious guest is of good omen 
and pleasant import. 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. 11. ix. 
326 A dayof the brightest omen. 1876 Moztey Univ. Seri. 
iv. (1877) 73 Birds of evil omen fly to and fro. 

e. altrib. and Comd., as omen-bearing, -bird, 


-hunter, -hunting, -monger, etc. 

1695 Concreve Love for L. iv. xi, Directed by a dreamer, 
an omen-hunter. 1777 H. WatroLe Le??., to Al. Cole 16 
Sept. (1846) V. 472, I hope fatalists and omen-mongers will 
be confuted. 1899 A. B. Bruce Aforal Ord. World 150 The 
eagle and other omen-bearing birds. 

Omen (6-mén), v. [f. prec. sb. Cf. L. aminare, 
-ari.] trans. To presage, prognosticate, forebode. 

1805 SoutHey Jfadoc u. xi, An offering which shall more 
propitiate them, And omen sure success. 1818 Scott //7?. 
Atidl, xxiv, The yet unknown verdict, of which, however, 
all omened the tragical contents. 1871 CarLyLe in A/7s, 
C.’s Lett. III. gt Good or ill Iuck for the whole year being 
oinened by your liking or otherwise of the first person that 
accosts you on New Year's morning. 

Omened (60'ménd), a. [f. prec. sb. or vb. + 
-ED.] Having an omen. Chiefly in combs., as 7//-, 
well-, happy-omened, 

1700 Dryoen (al. and Arc. 1. 50 To meet my triumph in 
ill-omened weeds. 1725 Pore Odyss. xx. 131 Soon, with 
consummate joy to crown his prayer, An omen’d Voice 
invades his ravish’d ear. 1848 Buckvey /é¢ad 155 Command 
to observe well-omened words. 

O-mening, zé/. 56. [f. OMEN z+ -ING].] A 
foreboding, prognostication. 

1796 CorreripcE Let. to Poole 4 July in Biog. Lit. (1847) 
II. 369, I was afraid to give way to the omenings of my 
heart. 1823 Scotr Peveril ii, These evil omenings do but 
point out conclusions..most unlikely to come to pass. 

Oment: see OMENTUM. 

Omental (omental), a. [f. OMENTUM + -AL.] 
Of, pertaining to, or situated in the omenttim. 

1758 J. S.tr. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771) Dict. Ce viii, 
Sarcoepiplocele, a fleshy Omental Rupture. 1799 ‘ed. 
Frul. 1. 158 Singular Case of an Omental Hernia. 18 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. V.218 To decide whether a tumour be 
glandular or omental. 


OMINATION. 


Omentocele (omentos/1). ath. [f. next + 
Gr. «An tumour.] Hernia of the omentum; 
Epiphocete. (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1892.) 

| Omentum (omentim). Ava/. Pl.-a. Also 
6 in anglicized form oment. (L. Omenium.] A 
fold or duplication of the perttonenm connecting 
the stomach with certain of the other viscera, as 
the liver, spleen, and colon; the canl. 

Three divisions of the omentum are commonly recognized: 
the gastro-colic or greater omentum descending over a part 
of the intestines from the lower border of the stomach to the 
transverse colon; the gastro-hepatic, hepato-gastric, or 
lesser omentum extending from the liver to the smaller 
curvature of the stomach; the gast7o0-splenic omentim con- 
necting the cardiac end of the stomach with the spleen. 

(1545 RaynoLtp Lyrth Mankynde Hbhj, ‘The kell called 
Omentum in laten.) 1547 Boorve Brev. Health ccciv. 99 b, 
The oment or Siphac which is a pellicle the whiche doth 
compasse and doth bere up the guttes. 1682 T. Gipson 
Anat. 25 The Omentuin aboundeth with vessels of several 
sorts. 3767 Goocu 77veal. Wounds 1. 105 Wounds of the 
omentum are of the mortal kind..the effused blood, falling 
into the cavity of the abdomen, will kill ihe patient. 1845 
Bubp Dis. Liver 16 The glands in the right border of the 
lesser omentum. 1873 Mivart £lem. Anat. xi. 458 A great, 
free, apron-like flap of the peritoneum called the great 
oinentum, hangs down loosely in front of the bowels. 

| Omer (6-ma1). [a. Heb. vor sdmer. (Identity 
of the word in the two senses uncertain. )] 

1. A Hebrew measure of capacity equal to the 
tenth part of an ephah, or 5,'5 pints Imperial 
meastre. (Formerly rendered GoMER q.v.; also 
erroncously omer, in which form it is confornded 
with a much larger measure of capacity, HomER?2, ) 

[z000-3631: see GomeER.] 1611 Disre £rod. xvi. 33 Take a 
pot, and put an Omer full of Manna therein. /47d. 36 Now 
an Omer is the tenth part of an Ephah. 1623 CockERam, 
Omer, a pottle. a@1658 CLEVELAND Aledel New Rel. 21 For 
Sprats are rose an Omer fora Souse. 1706 Puittirs, //omer, 
a twofold Measure among the Hebrews; one liquid, and the 
other dry, the former containing three Pints and a half. 
3876 Helps Study Dible 241, 1-8 cab=1 omer. 5'1 pts. — 

Z. A sheaf; sfec. the sheaf of the wave-offering : 
in Counting of the Omer, the formal cnumeration 
of the days (day by day) from the eve of the znd day 
of the Passover (when the omer was brought) till 
Pentecost is reached; a custom observed by the 
Jews in synagogue and in homes, after Levitictis 
Xxilie 155, 16: 

1860 J. Garoner Faiths World I. 5€0/2 The ..‘days of 
the omer’. 1871 Daily Sabbath. .. Prayers, etc., Introd. 19 
The Counting of the Omer. 1892 Zancwiti. Chiddr. Ghetto 
II. 259 They counted the days of the Omer tili Pentecost 
saw the synagogue dressed with flowers. 

Omer, obs. form of UMBER, grayling. 

Cmest, var. OvemeEsT Oés., highest, topmost. 

-ometer (p'm/ta1), the element -mETER, Gr. 
HéTpov measure, preceded by -o, belonging to the 
prec. element, or merely connective (see -o), in 
which form it usually appears in words from Greek, 
and hence in modern formations, as dampomedter, 
gasometer, olfactometer, etc. Also as a quasi-sé, 

1856 Farmer's Mag. Jan. 63 The barometers, thermome- 
ters, saccharometers, and other ometers, 4 f 

+Ominal, a. Ods. [ad. L. type *amnal-is, 
f. OMEN: see -AL.] Of or pertaining to omens; 
from which an omen is drawn. 

1651 J. F[ReaKE] Agrippa's Occ. Philos, 110 But those are 
the chiefest which Ominall bids shall foretell. 166z K. W. 
Conf. Charac. Yo Rdr. (1860) 8 The confounding rayes and 
sulphurus beams of his ominall countenance, which affrighted 
all loyall and natural eyes. a 

+O-ninate, v. Oés. [f. ppl. stem of L, mina- 
ri, -@re to prognosticate, f. dimen, 6min- OMEN.] 

1. rans. To prognosticate from omens, to augur, 


forebode. 

1s82 StTanyuurst £uve/s ui. (Arb.) 82 By the God en- 
structed..to ominat eechething. 1652 GauLEe A/agastrom. 
327 The augurs, ominating disastrous and unfortunate 
things to the Romane ariny. 1742 Mipp.eton in J7z7s. 
Montagu’s Lett. 11. 173 Vo whom I have ever been wishing 
and ominating every thing that is good. 

b. zuztr. To augur, to have or utter forebodings. 

1637 Heywoop Dva/, ii, Wks. 1874 WI. 127 Of doubtfull 
things thus ill you ominate. 1667 H. More Jw. Dial. u. 
i.(1713) 88, I cannot ominate so well touching this Congress. 

2. /raus. To be a prognostic of, to portend. 

1598 BarckLey Felic. Man in. (1603) 175 This unfortunate 
bird [i.e. an owl] .. ominating some evill to followe. 1644 
Fifth of Nevember 12 lf the staggaring of the Arke of Gods 
worship should ominate the fall of it. 1706 PHittips, Zo 
Ominate, to give an Omen of, to fore-bode or fore-shew. 
1827 Gatt Lez. in Ann. Parish Mem. (1850) 47, I had no 
vultures to ovzenate wars and conquests. 

b. zutr. To be or serve as an omen, to portend. 

1667 Decay Chr. Piety xv. §6 And this is it which omin- 
ates sadly as to our divisions with the Romanists. 1691 
Nortn Let. 31 Dec. in Lives (1890) III. 228 May the new 
year be better than the beginning ominates. My brother 
Dudley died last night about seven. 

Hence + O-minating ///. a. 

1663 Sir G. Mackenzie Heligious Stoic xiii. (1685) 116 
These ominating presages. 1702 H. Dopwett Apel. § 16 in 
S. Parker Crcero's De Finibus, This..filled them with con- 
fidence and well ominating Hopes. ; . 

+Omina‘tion. Ods. [ad. L. diindtion-em, n. 
of action from dare: see prec.} The action of 


omening or presaging; prognostication, foreboding. 


OMINOUS. 


1589 Putrennam Eng, Poesfe . xifi]. (Arb.) 124 If any 
other man by triall happen vpon a better omination. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. v. xxi. 265 Nor was the same 
{falling of Salt) a generall prognosticke of future evill among 
the ancients, but a particular omination concerning the 
breach of friendship. 1650 Trappe Conun, Nunt. xviii. 12 
Adding happy ominationsand gratulations. 1663 J. SPENcER 
Prodigies \1665) 1oz Ominations by Words, Names, Places, 
Times, in so many several Chapters full of elaborate vanity. 

Ominous (g'minos), a. [ad. L. dueznds-us por- 
tentous, f. Gazer, dmtin- OMEN: see -ous. Cf.mod.F, 
omineux (Littré).] 

1, Of the nature of an omen, serving to foretell 
the future, presaging events to come, portentous. 

1592 Warner A/d. Eve. vin. xliii. (1612) 207 // the letter 
still Might be obserued ominous lo Englands good or ill. 
1646 J. Grecory Notes § Obs. (1650) 29 "Iwas a Rule.. to 
undertake nothing ..in-auspicato, without some ominous per- 
formance. 1765 Gotosm. Vic. IV. ii, Nor cau 1 here pass 
over an ominous circumstince that happened, the last time 
we played together. 1821 Byron //eav. & £arthi.i1s, I 
feel a feeneand fears Which are not ominous of right. 

b. Founded upon omens. 

1672 Marvett Keh. Transf. t. 137, | do not reckon much 
upon tbose ominous criticismes. 

+2. Of good omen, auspicious; fortunate. Ods. 

1597 M. Bowman in A. M. Ir. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 
xijb, Whom I pray to give ominouse and fortunate event 
to your divineattemptes. 1662 R. Maturw Und. Alch. 175 
This Medicine is..most ominous in all kind of Fluxes, 

3. Of ill omcn, foreboding evil, inauspicious. 

1589 Warner Add. Eng. vt. xxx. 1612) 151 If ought fore- 
sayd be ominous, should any feare, tis I. 1593 Suaxs. 
3 Mlen. VI, 11. vi. 107 Let me be Duke of Clarence, George 
of Gloster, For Glosters Dukedome is too ominous, 1666 
J. Davies //ist. Caribly Isls. 321 If .. a dog,as one would 
say, did bark at them, thinking it ominous, they immedi- 
ately return, 1769 Junius Lett. xiv. 58 There is an omin- 
ous fatality in it, which even the spurious descenvlants of the 
family cannotescape. 1835 I. Tavtor Spir. Despot.i.6 The 
brightest and the fondest bopes we entertain. . hang upon 
the auspicious or ominous aspect of English Christianity. 
1871 L. Sternen Piaygr. Eur, (1894) iv. 102 An ominous 
shake of the bead supplicd the remainder of the sentence. 

b. Marked or attended by evil omens, disastrous. 
1634 Herwoop Maidenhead lost ii. Wks. 1874 IV. 140 
my ominous fate. 1669 Marvett Corr. Wks. 1872-5 EI. 
289 It is the second fatall and ominous accident that hath 
faln out, 1671 R. Bouun Wind 140 The E. Winds . being 
ominous to our Gardens and Fields, by blasting tbe corn 

and fruits. 
e. Of doubtful or menacing aspect or appearance, 

1877 A. Bb. Epwarps Uf wVile xxi. 647 Columns of hiero- 
glyphic text, interspersed with ominous shapes, halfdeity, 
half-demon. 1884 Ruskin Art of Eng. ii. 66 In the dimness 
or coruscation of ominous light. 

Ominously ‘g‘minasli), adv. [f. prec. + -Ly 2.] 
In an ominous manner, by way of omen or pre- 
sage, portentously. ta. In gencral sense; or sfec. 
With presage of good, auspiciously, happily. Oés. 

1597 A. Muir. Gui/lemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 21/1, | have my 
selfe very luckylye and ominouslye done the same. a1619 
Fotuersy Afheom. tt. xi. § 5 (1622) 319 His sublime and 
cozlestiall disposition, was ominously foretell him, in his 
Bae name. 1656 Petition fr. Colchester in Eng. (list. Rev. 
XV. 657 That Interest which God bath been pleased soe 
ominously to owne in our dayes, : 

b. With presage of evil or disaster; inauspici- 
ously, menacingly. 

1649 Mitton Erkou Bas. i. Wks. (1847) 272/2 Which of all 
those oppressive acts .. did he ever disclaim .. till the fatal 
awe of this parliament hung ominously over him? a1765 
Youns Statesman's Creed (R.), Their execrable names, who 


high in power, And deep in guilt, most ominously shine. 
1848 C. Bronte 7. Eyre vii, The same black column which 


had frowned on me so ominously from the hearth-rng of 
Gateshead. 1881 J. Russrvt //aigs v.106 Vhe fact. .speaks 
ominously as to the general state of misrule. 

Ominousness (g'minasnés).  [f as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being ominous, or of pre- 
saging good or (more usually) evil to come. 

1606 Hotianp Suefon. 79 Avoyding and eschewing .. but 
the unluckie ominousnesse of the name. a1715 BurRNeET 
Own Time (ed. 3) H. 410 Such deluges of rain, as disgraced 
the shew, and heightned the opinion of the ominousness of 
this em: assy. 1878 T. Harvy Kel. Native Ik. in. iii. 128 
His mother’s taciturnity was not without ominousness. 

Oxnis, obs. torm of Amiss adv, 

+Omii‘se,v. Obs. rare—'. In5omyse. [f. F. 
omis, pa. pple. of ometire, ad. L. omittcre to OMIT. 
Cf. demise, premise.) trans. To omit: =Osmiss. 

@1425 Foundat, St. Bartholomew's 33 No tbynge hath 
be omysid. : 

Omissible (omi-sib’l), z. [f. L. omiss-, ppl. 
stem of omiicre to OmiT + -1BLE.] Capable of 

_ being omitted. 

3816 Dentuam Chrestomathia 1. Wks. 1843 VILI.14 Least 
generally useful branches..in case of necessity, omissible. 
1858 Cariyvie Fredk. Gt. vir. ii. (1872) EI. 246 All mere 
puddle, omissible in this place. 1893 ution (N. Y.) 27 Apr. 
315/3 There is nothing omitted nor anything omissible. 

Omission (omirfan). [ad. L. omiéssion-em, n. 
of action from omi/ére to Omit. Cf. F. oméssion 
Qa 315 in Rolls of Parit. Y. 338/2).] 

-« The action of omitting or leaving out, or fact 
of being omitted; failure or forbearance to insert 
or include; also, an instance of this. 

1555 J. Braprorp Let. in Coverdale Let?. Mart. (1564) 318 
loseph myghte haue cobiected the omission of his vocation, 
1628 T. Spencer Logick 81 A cessation or omision of action. 
1790 Patey //ore Paul. Rom, i. 10 To supply the omission 
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in the preceding narrative. 1849 MURCHISON Si/usia iii. 60 
The omissions of certain deposits in some parts. 1887 
Browninc Parleyings, F. Furint ix, What does man see., 
but faults to mend, Omissions to supply? 

2. The non-performance or ueglect of action or 
duty ; an instance of this. 

¢1380 Wycuir HWés. (1880) 410 Many men in omissioun 
synne a3enus crist. 1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 172 
Yt synne..by the reason of wordes, dedes or thoughtes, 
omyssyons or other neglygences. 1597 Howson Serm. 24 
Dec. 42 We haue auoided all sinnes of oniission and com- 
mission, 1667 Pepys Diary 19 June, His faults to me seem 
only great omissions. 1842 Miss Mttrorp in L’Estrange 
Life (1870) VL, viii. 121 If. -he be sent to jail for my omissions, 
I should certainly not long remain to grieve over my sin, for 
such itis. | i : 

Onmiissive (omi'siv), a. [f. L. ovess-, ppl. stem 
of omrti-ére to Omit + -1VE.] Characterized by 
omitting, neglecting to perform, or leaving out. 

1629 Be. Hatt Serv. to Lords 1g Feb. (R.), The first is an 
untowardnesse of omission, the second of commission. The 
omissive untowardnesse shall lead the way. 1681 Baxter 
Ausw. Dedwell iv. 62 This man hath the Gramatical skill 
to call Oudissive obedience by the name of Passive. 1758 
Descr. Thames 1g Should Ube silent on the Occasion, I might 
well be deemed truly omissive to my Duty. 1805 W. Taytor 
in dan. Rev. VU. 207. 1816 Covertoce in Lit. Rent, (1836) 
I. 389 Actions, omissive as wellascommissive. 1832 Examiner 
193/2 We compared their careless and omissive part witb the 
part of the people, performed with prodigious energy. 

Omit (omit), v. See also Opmit. fad. L. 
omillére to let go, Ict loose, lay aside, disregard, f. 
o- =06-(OB-1) + mitiére to send, let go.J 

1. ¢rans.To leave out, not to insert or include. 

1432-50 tr. /figden (Rolls) IV. 33 (They were] Ixxij. in 
nowmbre, but the consuetude of scripture is to omitte the 
litelle nowmbre if pat hit remayne, after the grete nowmbre. 
1526 Pilgr. Perf. (1531) 162 So moche as they omitted or 
lefte vnsayd. 1547 Boorpe Astronomye Pref., Wher I have 
ometted & lefft out mani matters apertaynyng to this boke. 
1605 CAMDEN Act. 200 That I may omitte other of his 
speeches. 1736 Butter Ava/, 11. vii. 330 Parts of them.. 
are omitted to be quoted. 1875 Jowetr /’/ato (ed. 2) [EL 
268 The intermediate passages are omitted, leaving only the 
dialogue. 

th. intr. with of. Obs. 

1550 J. Coxe Eng. & Fr. Heralds § 44 (1877) 70 Other 
noble actes which, to breviate this matter, I omyt of. 

2. trans. To fail or forbear to use or perform; 
to let alone, pass over, neglect, leave undone. 

1533 More Afol. xxiv. Wks. 887/2 They had..omitted no 
charitable meane vntohim thatcametotheire mindes. 1560 
Davus tr. Sletaane'sComm. 180, He will omit nothynge, that 
conserueth hysdewtie. r60xSuaks. Jd. C.1%. iti, 220 Lhere 
is a Tide in the affayres uf men, which..Omitted, all the 
voyage of their life, Is bound in Shallowes, and in Miseries. 
1606 G. Wlooncocke] Lives Emperors in Hist. lustine 1j 6, 
And for his delight in hunting, horses, dogs. .omiiting the 
affaires of the Empire. 1651 Hoses Leviath. . xxvit. 156 
Which .. to do, or omit, is contrary to the Lawes. 1761 
Jounson Rambler No. 155 P12 To do nothing is in every 
man’s power ; we can never want an opportunity of omitting 
duties. 1845 Forp //andbk. Spaint. 53 No traveller..should 
omit visiting the two latter. 

b. Const. with z/72. 

1529 Wotsey in Ellis Orgg. Lett. Ser. 1. Il. 2 Withowt 
omyttyng sotodo, 1632 J. Havwarptr. Siondis Eromena 
14 [he Princesse. .not omitting tovisite herdayly. 1722 Dz 
Foe Plague 102 Some people, notwithstanding the danger, 
did not omit publicly to atiend the worship of God. 1851 
Hussey Papal Power i. 38 Innocentius did not omit to ap- 
prove of this compliment. : 

+e. To leave disregarded, take no notice of. 

1593 SHAKS, 2 //ex. V/, m1, 11. 382 But wherefore greeue I 
at an houres poore losse, Omitting Suffolkes exile, my soules 
‘Treasure? 1597 — 2 /fen. 1V,1v. iv.27 Therefore omit him 
not; blunt not his Loue..By seeming cold, or carelesse of 
his will. 1603 — A/eas. for AI. Vv. iil. 77 What if we do 
omit This Reprobate? ; 

+3. To forbear or cease to retain; to let go. Ods. 

1604 Suaxs. O¢/, 1. i. 71 The gutter’d-Rockes, and Con- 
gregated Sands,..do omit Their mortall Natures, letting 
go safely by The Diuine Desdemona. 1646 Sir ‘I’. Browne 
Pseud, Ep. . it. (1686) 45 By the fire irons omit many 
drossie and scorious parts. 

Ilence Omi'tted A//. a., Omitting zd/. sd. 

a1sq48 Hatt Chron., Hen. VIII 25>, In omittyng of 
their duitie. 1557 Recorpe /V/ets?. Biij b, I will set furthe 
here tbose omitted uombers. 1619 J. Taytor (Water P.) 
Kicksey Winsey Wks. (1630) 11. 34 Ht is loo late to put old 
omittings to new commitiings. 

+Omi-ttance. Oés. rare—'. [f. Omir v. + 
“ANCE ; Cf. admitiance,] = OMISSION. 

1600 Suaxs. A.V. ZL. 1. v. 133, | maruell why I answer’d 
not againe, But that’s all one: omittance is no quittance. 

Omitter (omi'ta:). [f. Omir v. + -ER1.] One 
who omits or leaves unperformed. 

1611 W. Sciater Aey (1629) 216 The omitting of a thing 
forbidden of God, erroneously iudged lawfull to be done, is 
asin in the omitter interpretatiue, as the schooles speake. 
a 1661 Futter (Webster 1864), The omitters thereof should 
not mutually censure each other. ; 

|} Omlah (emla). Zas¢t /zdian. Also 9 amlah, 
amla. {ad. Arab. Mac Sumati, pl. of ole Samil 
AUMIL, ‘ operator, agent’; properly used as a col- 
lective pl.; but sometimes erron. with Eng. pl. -s 
added.] 
native officials in a ctvil court. 

¢ 1778 R. Linpsay in Lives Lindsays (1849) HII. 166, 
I was at this place met by the Omlah, or officers belonging 


to the establishment. 1834 Badoo I. xvii. 303 The table 
surrounded the Amlah and the Mookhtars. 1845 


In northern India, A body or staff of | 


Stocqueter /fandbk. Brit. India (1854) 57 The corruption | 
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of the omiah, or native officers of the courts. 1866 TREVELYAN 
Dawk Bungalow u. in Fraser's Mag. LXXIUII. 350 We 
will hint to the omlahs to discover a fast which it is neces- 
sary that they shall keep with great solemnity. 1872 E. 
Brapvon Life in India vi. 253 The venality and turpitude 
of the native aw/a of our courts. 

|! Ommatidium (pmati-didm). Pl. -ia. Zoo/, 
[mod.L.,f. Gr. type *ouzparidiov, dim. of dupa, dupar- 
eye.] A structural element of the eyes of Inverte- 
brates ; é.@ one of the simple eyes which make up 
the compound eye of an insect. Hence Omma- 
ti‘dial a., pertaining to an ommatidium. 

1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life 452 note, Patten.. 
points out ..the following general features... Every eye cons 
sists as a rule of a number of eye-elements or omnatiata, 
which may and do occur isclated as well as aggregated. 
Every ommnatidium is composed of 2-4 central cells or vetino- 
Phore fused together, and inclosing an axial nerve, and of 
one or more surrounding circles of pigmented cells or 
retinulz. Ibid. 492 [Arthropoda] In a polymeniscous eye 
a single lens-facet, a vitrella, and retinula constitute an 
‘element ’, or the two latter .. an onanaiiatum. 


Ommatophore ‘g'miatofor1). Zoo’. [a.mod.L. 
ommalophorus, {. Gr. 0pparto- eye + -¢dpos bearing. } 
In the Molltsca and other Invertebrates: Any 
part, as a tentacle, bearing an eye; an eye-stalk; 
¢.g. the ‘horn’ of a snail. So Ommatophorous 
(-e'foras) @., bearing an eye, as an eye-stalk. 

[2878 Bett tr. Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 354 Yhe tentacle 
«Which may be converted into a special eye-stalk (omma- 
tophor).] 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex. Ommuatophore. 

Omuneity (gmniiti). rare. Also 7-9 omniety. 
[f. L. omnt-s, omne all+-ity: perh. immed. from 
a scholastic L. *omsneztdas. 

A more regularly-formed L. omnitas (of which the Eng. 
repr. would be omtnity: cf guality etc.) is used by Patricius 
Nova de Universis Philosophia (ed. Venice 1593) 13, app. 
transl. late philosophical Gr. ravze7ns (Prof. Bywater).] 

The condition of being all; ‘allness’, 

1638 W. Gitperte in Ussher's Lett. (1686) 494 In the 
apprehension of God's Oinneity, and his own Nothing. 1643 
Sir T. Browne Aediy. Jed. t.§ 35 So nothing became some- 
thing and Omneity led. 1682 Omniety) informed Nullity into 
an Essence. 1816 Cotertwwce Lay Serv. 339 In the language 
of the old schools, Unity+Omneity = Totality. 1860 A. 
Havywarp tr. Goethe's Faust Notes 167 The Ganzen. .is the 
Omnicty of the metaphysictans, 

Omni- (gmni), combining form of L. o/s all, 
used already in ancient L. in forming compound 
adjs.as omuifer all- bearing, onznigenzs of all kinds, 
omniparens all-producing, omnzpolens all-powerful, 
omnivorus all-devouring. The number of these 
was increased in Christian and late L., by such 
additions as omntscius all-knowing, omnifarius 
omnifarious, omniva/ens all-powerful, and in med, 
Schol. L. by such as omntprasens, ommniscientia ; 
finally in mod.L. and esp. in Eng. itself by a mul- 
titude of words formed more or Icss on the model 
of thesc, or to supply a latinized equivalent to an 
Eng. compound in ALL-, as in omi-patient all- 
suffering, omnz-~erctpient all-perceiving, etc. The 
longer-established and more used words in omz27- 
will be found in their places as Main words; the 
following are of more occasional occurrence : 

Omunia‘ctive a., active in all things or every- 
where (also aéso/. as sb.), O-mniarch (-a1k), ruler 
of all things. Oninibene‘volent a. [after om/- 
potent, etc.], benevolent towards all; so Omni- 
bene‘volence, universal benevolence. Omnicau- 
sa lity, the fact of being the cause of all things; 
universal causality. Omnico‘mpetent a., com- 
petent or having jurisdiction in all causes; so 
Omnico'mpetence, competence in all causes. 
Omnicorpo‘real a., comprising all material bodies. 
Omnicredu‘lity, universal credulity, capacity of 
believing anything whatever. Omni-e’rudite ., 
learncd in all (or very many) subjects, having 
universal erudition. Ommi-e‘ssence, universal 
essence or bcing. Omni-ferous a. [L. omnifer: 
see -FEROUS] (see quot.). Omni-fidel a. [after 
infidel], belicving everything, holding all creeds. 
Omni’gerent (-dzérént) a. [L. gerer/-em, pr. pple. 
of gerére to perform, carry on, do], universally 
working, performing all kinds of work. O-mni- 
graph [see -GRAPI], ‘a pantograph (rare)’ (Web- 
ster 1864). Omni-legent a. [L. /egent-em, pr. 
pple. of /egéve to read], reading everything, ac- 
quainted with all (or a very great amount of) 
literature. Omnilingual (-li-ygwal) @. [L. dingua 
tongue, language], speaking or understanding all 
languages. Omni-loquent a. [L. /oguent-em, pr. 
pple. of /oguz to speak], speaking of all things or 
on all subjects. Omnilu‘cent a. (L. /ucénl-ent, 
pr. pple. of /ucére to shine], shining upon all or 
everywhere. + O'mnimode, Omni‘modous adjs. 
[L. omzimodus, {. modus Move}, existing in all 
modes or ways, of all sorts. Ommninescience 
(-ne‘fiéns) [after ovsdsctence : see NESCIENCE], 
ignorance of everything, universal ignorance ; so 
Omnine'scient @., ignorant ofeverything. Omni-- 
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parent a. [L. omniparens: sce PARENT], producing 
or bringing forth all things; in quot. 1609 as sd. 
= parent of all. Omnipa‘rient a. = prec. (in quot. 
absol.). Omnipa‘rity [see Parity], the state of 
being all equal, universal equality. Omni‘parous 
a, [late L. omntpar-us (¢ 500), L. -fares bringing 
forth, producing] = omniparent. Omnipatient 
(pélfént) a., patient of everything, having unlimited 
endurance. Omniperci‘pient a., perceiving all 
things; so Omniperci‘pience, +Omniperci'pi- 
ency. ‘Omnipe'rfect a., all-perfect. Omni- 
pregnant a., ready to produce anything. +Omni- 
pru‘dent a. [see Prupent], having universal 
foresight, or exercising universal providence. 
Omnireprese‘ntativeness, the quality of being 
representative of all forms orkinds. + Omniscitu’- 
rient a. [L. *sci¢irirve to desire to know], desiring 
to know everything. Omniscri-bent, Omni- 
seriptive ads. [L. scribcre to write], writing on 
all subjects. Omnisentience (-senfiéns), uni- 
versal feeling or sensation. Omnisigni‘ficance, 
universal significance or meaning. Omnispe‘ctive 
a. [L. spect-, ppl. stem of *speccre (-spictre) to 
look], looking into or beholding all things. Omni- 
temporal a. [L. ‘fempus time], relating to all 
times; including in its meaning all the various 
tenses. tOmni-tenent a.[L,omnztenens, f. tenére 
to hold], holding or containing all things. Omni- 
to‘lerant a., tolerant of everything. Omnitonic 
(-tenik) a. AZus. [F. omnztone], relating to all 
tones or tonalities (see quot.). Omni-vagant a. 
[L. vagént-en, pr. pple. of vagare to wander, cf. L. 
omnivagus], wandering everywhere. +Omuni‘va- 
lent [late L. ovexévalens], + Omni'valous aa7s. [L. 
valére to be strong}, all-prevailing, all-powerful, 
omnipotent ; so tOmni-valence, omnipotence. 
+ Omniva‘rious a., of all varieties or different 
kinds, Omniverbi-vorous a. [L. verbum word, 
vorare to devour], capable of ‘swallowing’ all 
words (Azmorous), Omni-vidence [L. ware to 
see: after omnipotence, etc. ], the capacity of seeing 
all things. + Omni‘vidency, a seeing of all 
things; ‘universal inspection’ (Davies). Omni- 
vision (-vi'zon), the action or faculty of seeing all 
things, omnividence. + Omni‘volent a. [L. ovzz2- 
volus], willing everything. 

Among other self-explanatory compounds, chiefly nonce- 
words, which have been used, are omal-centralizing, omit 
conclusive, onini-dexterity, ountdtrective, otmni-loving, 
omntuotive, omni-penetrative, ount-productive, ontni- 
sctolism, omni-swallowtng, oum-ttinerant, omni-versifier, 
outntvivent (all-living). As derivatives from adjs., Bailey 
(vol. II, 1727) has omntferousness, omunutparentuess. 

1846 J. Martineau 4/ssc, (1852) 196 The simplicity of Mono- 
theism cancels the pretended host, and takes the collective 
universe as the symbol of the Omnipresent and the *Omni- 
active Mind. 1873 Coxteup, Rev. XIX. 29 He is ever- 
lastingly within creation as its inmost life, omnipresent and 
omni-active. 1848 Za/it's AJag. XV. 706 The hierarchy 
will extend from the unarch, or head of a phalange, to 
the *omniarch, or head of the universe, 1850 Dobett The 
Roman vii, So the ordnance of the world, drawn up, might 
hail the Omniarch. 1834 L. Hunt Fru/. No. 9. 65 The old 
dilemma between omnipotence and “*omnibenevolence per- 
plexed the understanding then as it does now, 1868 BrowniNnG 
Ring & Bk, x1, 2002 Omniscience sees, Omnipotence could 
stop, Omnibenevolence pardons. 1679 Penn Addr. Prot. u. 
182 What an Omniscient and Omnipotent God did know 
and could do for Man’s Salvation, an *Omnibenevolent God 
.. would certainly have done. 1678 CupwortH /ntell. Syst. 
1. iv. § 8. 200 Absolute perfection .. does .. not only com- 
prehend .. perfect knowledge or understanding, but also 
*omni-causality and omnipotence. 1900 Exg. Hist. Rev. 
Jan. 121 That [doctrine] which would pieach the *omnicom- 
petence of parliament. 1827 BentHam Logical Arraugem. 
Wks. 1843 X. 561/2 Judicature undiscontinued .. Judicatories 
*omnicompetent. 1889 MaitLannSe/. Pleas Manorial Cres. 
p. lvi, Men no longer see any ohjection to the King’s court 
making itself an omnicompetent court of first instance. 1678 
Cupwortu /ufell, Syst. 1.iv. § 18. 347 [In ancient Egyptian 
theology] He[{God] ts both Incorporeal and “Omnicorporeal, 
for there is nothing of any Body, which he is not. 1845 Q. 
Rev, LXXV. 103 He loses no opportunity of showing his 
*omnicredulity. 1592 G. Harvey /’verce’s Super.in Archaica 
(1815) II. 194 What an ambidexterity, or rather *omni- 
dexterity, hadthe nan. 1835 SoutHEy Doctor xcv. IIL. 211 
‘That *omni-erudite man himself is likely to have seen the 
books from whence Gaffarel derived his knowledge. 1624 
Donne Servi, xliii. 431 In mine omnipotence, in mine omni- 
presence, in mine *omni-essence, he is equall partner with me, 
1656 BLount Glossogr., *Omnsferous (omntfer), that beareth 
or bringeth forth all things, or ofall kinds. 1848 A thenxrne 
8 Jun. 35 He is, then, rather *omnifidel than infidel. 1865 
E, Burritt Walk Lands End 383 Here that old *omni- 
gerent worker [the ocean] hasturned lapidary. 1828 Blackw. 
Mag. XXIV. 872 In all the ranks of the *omnilegent 
philosophers. 1890 Saintssury #ss. “Lag. Lit. (1891) 331 
De Quincey ..was not exactly, as Southey was, ‘omnilegent’. 
1893 T. B. Foreman 7rif to Spain, etc. 59 Antonio is 
apparently *omni-lingual. 1824 Vew Monthly Mag. X.226 
‘These *omniloquent professors of Facetiz. 1840 Mitt 
Diss. & Disc. (1859) 11. 294 The bearer of encouragentent 
and intelligence from omniloquent Zeus. 1651 Giccs New 
Disp. 2 The serene and “omni-lucent fountain, the Intellect. 
1891 M. Maartens Old Mara's Love WI. ix. 213 The wide 
radiance of heaven..omnipresent, omnilucent. 1656 bLounr 
Glossogr., * Oiniutode,..of all manners or fashions, infinite 
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in means, of every way. 1627 W. ScLaTer Exp. 2 Thess. 
(1629) 132 You will be forced to confesse an *omnimodous 
desolation of the Roman Empire. 1694 Howe Wes. (1834) 
139 Absolute omnimodous simplicity. 1856 R. A, VAUGHAN 
Mystics (1860) I. 95 In *omni-nescience we approach Omni- 
science. 1886 Athenxum 18 Sept. 362/1 The astounding 
pretensions to universal knowledge and real omninescience 
displayed in all his noveis and dramas. 1890 Sat. Rev. 
22 Nov. 574/2 One of the omniscient, or *omni-nescient, 
persons who do ‘ London Correspondence’, 1609 J. Davtes 
Holy Roode (1878) 12 O Thou ali-powreful-kind *Omni- 

arent, What holds thy hafds that should defend thy 
Baar 1647 H. Morr /0¢ms 197 Omniparent Sol with golden 
Visage clear. 1886 SHetpon tr, Flaubert's Salainibo 
v. 99 The supreme Rabbet, the *Omniparient, the last- 
imagined. 1635 F. Wuite Sabbath Ep. Ded. g They 
command whatsoever their working-heads affect .. to wit, 
*Omniparity of Church-men, 1822 Mew Monthly Mag. V. 
245 Worse than this. .is the levelling and jumbling of ages 
by this preposterous omniparity of appearance. 1755 JouN- 
son, Ad/-learing, that which bears every thing; *omniparous. 
1831 CartyLe Sart, Res. i, ili, With this his so omnipotent 
or rather *omnipatient Talent of being Gulled. 1880 A. 
SOMERVILLE Autodbrog. 167 ‘That plain solid omnipatient 
man had within him some immense resource of high principle 
and pure passion, 1664 H. More Axtid. Idolatry ii. 21 
This Omnipresence or *Omnipercipience terrestrial. 1894 
H. Nisset Sash Girl's Rom. 235 He saw many different 
phases of this omnipercipience, which may be bestowed at 
any moment upon the industrious devotee of this ancient 
lore, or black magic. 1664 H. More Auntid. Fdolatry ii. 23 
The Communication of this *Omnipercipiency. /éfd. 20 
An *oinnipercipient Omnipresence, which does hear and see 
what-ever is said or transacted in the World, 1678 Cupwortu 
Intell. Syst, 1. iv. § 18, 331 This isthe Perfect and genuine 
Son of the first *Omniperfect [Gr. mavreAetov] Being. 1611 
Donne Panegyrical Verse Coryat's Crud., *Omnipregnant 
--They hatch all wares for which the buyer cals, 1812 
CoLeripGE in Lit, Hewe. (1836) I. 316 A certain omni- 
pregnant, nihili-parturient genius of my acquaintance, 1642 
Vicars God in Mount (1644) 1 The omnipotent and *omni- 
prudent great God of heaven and earth. 1842 Mrs. Browninc 
Grk. Chr. Poets 25 The secret of his wonderful fertility and 
*omnirepresentativeness, 1837 C. Lorrt Se//formatiou 1. 106 
These *omnisciturient gentry resemble .. one of the monster 
words of Aristophanes. 1891 Sat, Kev. 13 June 700/2 The 
subject has since been dealt with by the *omniscribent Sir 
‘Thomas Farrer. 1821 Blackw, Alag. VIII. 356 In short, 
he may be reckoned *omni-scriptive or pangraphic. 1851 
J. B. Hume Undine §& Viking u.ii.in Poems of early years 
1g Mid-centre of the Universe, all feeling, eye and ear 
In *Omnisentience poised, he lives throughout the total 
sphere. 1835 SoutHEy Doctor xciii. III. 193 Which in its 
“omnisignificance may promise anything, and yet pledges 
the writer to nothing. 1743 S. Boyse Poecius 11, Thee, great 
oinniscient *omnispective Power ! Thee first and last,—thee 
only, Iadore! 1890 C¢assical Rev, Oct. 381/1 In this sense 
it {the Infinitive] may be called timeless = “omnitemporal. 
1656 Biount Glossogr., *Oumnitenent,.. that contains all 
things. 1855 Bacenot Let, Stud., Cowper (1879) 1. 264 A 
vague, literary, *omnitolerant idleness. 1879 Grove Dyet. 
Alusic 1. 517 The ‘*omnitonic’ system [of Feétis], whose 
main principle is that harmonic combinations exist by which 
any given sound may be resolved into any key and any 
mode. 1656 Biount Glossogr., *Ommivagant, wandring 
every where, that runs up and down in all places, 1891 L. 
Merrick Violet Aloses V1, xxiti. 200 Vice was omnivagant 
and reigned supreme. 1607 J. Davies Summa Totalis 
(1878) 17 Which Sonne is but the Sires Intelligence, 
Making another one *Omnivalence. 1609 — ‘oly Roode 12 
Is Sinne so strong, or so *Omniualent, That by Her pow’r, 
thy pow’r is vanquished? 1773 J. Ross Fratricide 1. 236 
(MS.) By ocular proof of that omnivalent power. /ééd. 11. 
50 The dreadful dungeon of *omnivalous pains. 1624 
Heywoop Guuatk. vit. 395 Tiberius Cesar builded that 
chamber, wherein were discovered the *omnivarious shapes 
of beastly and preposterous luxuries. 1858 O. W. Hotmes 
Aut, Breakf-t, xi. 102, 1am *omniverbivorous by nature 
and training. 1884 E.A. Assotr Flatland u, xvili, *Omni- 
vidence is the attribute of God alone. a@1661 FULLER 
Worthies 1. (1662) 26 Not to pretend inspection into the 
Book of life, seeing all other books have come under their 
“Omnividencie, 1861 Miss Beairort Egypt. Sep. & Syr. 
Shrines 1, v. 99 The hawk signifying *omnivision, and the 
scarabzeus, chiefly typical of creationand of the world. 1656 

anes Glossogr., *Ounivoleut, that willeth or desireth all 
things. 

Omniana (emni,zi-na).  [f. L. ovenzs all, omnia 
allthings+-ana.] Notes or scraps of information 
about everything, or about all (or very many) 
kinds of things; ‘aza’ of all kinds. Also a/trzb. 

1807 W. TaAy.or in Robberds Aer. II. 185 Now it is only 
in the Athenzum that I get at the ovz/ana passing in your 
brain. 1824 SoutHey Le/t. (1856) IL]. 426, I should very 
well like to edit Sir ‘T. Browne’s works... and add such 
Omniana notes as my stores may enable me to furnish. 

Omnibenevolent, etc. : see OmnI-. 

Omnibus (pmnibds), sb.and a. [a. F. omnzbus 
(c1828, in Dict. Acad. 1835), a. L. omerdbus ‘ for 
all’, dative pl. of ozs all, in Fr. phrase voztere 
omnibus = voiture pour tous, ‘vehicle for all’.] 

AST SE: 

1. A four-wheeled public vehicle for carrying 
passengers, with the inside seats extending along 
the sides, and the entrance at the rear, and with or 
without scats on the roof; usually plying along 
a fixed route. (Colloq. shortened to Bus.) 

1829 SHILLIBEER A/et. to Chairman of Board of Staups 
3 Apr. 5,1 am..engaged in building 2 Vehicles after the man. 
ner of the recently established French Ozuxiéus, which when 
completed I purpose starting on the Paddington road. 1829 
Saunders' Newsletter, The new vehicle, called the omnibus, 
commenced running this morning [4 July] from Paddington 
totheCity. 1830 //ist. in Ann. Reg, 188/1 A barricade was 
formed across the street by one of those long coaches to 
which the Parisians have given the name of Ovnibus. 1834 


| 


OMNIFARIOUS. 


L. Ritcnie Wand. by Seine 179 note, A steam omnibus has 
also hegun to ply regularly on the crowded thoroughfare of 
the City Road. 1835 Marrvat Ol/a Podr. vi. (Rtldg.) 20 
Omnibuses, diligences, or cars, which are attached to the .. 
steani-tugs. 1862 B. ‘Vaytor Slome 4& Abr. Ser. 1. viii. 
397, | was put down at the station, where oninibuses were in 
waiting. 1881 Grant WHite Eng. Within & Without iv. 
79, The London omnibus, or ‘bus as it is universally called.. 
1s S form a mere ugly square box on wheels. 
. fig. 

1831 W. Irvine in Life & Lett. (1864) 11. 455 The great 
reform omnibus (the Reform Dill] moves but slowly. 1894 
J. H. Overton Eng. Ch. 19th Cent, 121 His [Arnold’s} 
scheme of making the Church a sort of theological omnibus 
never took any definite shape. 

2. = Omnibus-box: sce B. 2. 

1848 THackeray Van. Fair vi, Having just arrived from 
the omnibus at the opera. 

3. Glass-making. (Sec quot.) 

1875 Knicut Dict. Alech., Omnibus. 1. (Glass-making) 
A sheet-iron cover for articles in a leer or annealing-arch, in 
order to protect them from drafts of air. 

4. A man or boy who assists a waiter at an hotel, 
restaurant, etc. 

1888 Star 11 Aug. 4/5 To pay to what is known in a 
restaurant as an ‘ omninus’, i.e. a lad that clears the tables. 
1897 Daily News 1g June 2/6 Omnibuses .. apprentices— 
who wait on the waiters. 

5. altri, and Comb., as omnibus-cad (Cap 2 3), 
-driving adj., -fashion adv., -riding adj., trade, 
traffic, wheel; omnibus-man, the driver or con- 
ductor of an omnibus, 

1834 Tait's Mag. Feb. 41/1 The omnihus trade became too 
flourishing to be limited to what are called the ‘metropolis 
roads’, 1848 THackeray Bk. Snobs xlix, A sceptical audi- 
ence of omnibus-cads and nursemaids, 1865 Dickens A/ut. 
Fr. i. xvi, Omnibus-driving expressions. 1868 Less. Alid. 
Age z The rattle of omnibus wheels running down to the 
railway station. 1884 Dasly News 19 Sept. 5/2 The rail- 
ways must unite the facilities of omnibus traffic with their 
greater speed. 1900 /d7d. 12 Nov. 6/6 For the benefit of tbe 
Omnibusmen’s Superannuation Fund. 

B. aq. 

1. Relating to or serving for numerous distinct 
objects at once; comprising a large number of 
items or particulars; e.g. an omnzbus bill, clause, 
order. facully. 

1857 in Herrig Bettrdége XXII. 163 Ownsibus-bills, bills 
which contain laws dissimilar in their character and pur- 
poses. 1884 Western Datly Press 22 Feb. 5/5 The Corpora- 
tion Omnibus Bill has been rejected. 1887 Pall Mall G. 
15 Aug. 2/1 The Revenue Bill which Mr. Goschen introduced 
..is an omnibus bill of four parts, dealing with Customs, 
Taxes, Stamps, Excise, and Miscellaneous, in twenty-six 
clauses. 1889 Boston (Mass.) Frué. 16 Feh 6/4 The instruc- 
tions moved .. to the Conference Committee upon the 
omnibus Territorial bill. 1891 Dasly News 1 Oct 5/6 There 
is what is calledan ‘omnibus resolution ’ embracing a «ahole 
programme of reforms. 1900 Durham Dio:es. Gaz. Feb. 10 
Omnibus Faculty for 1899 for the fullowing works, 

2. spec. a. Omnibus box, a name given to large 
boxes on the pit tier in some theatres and opera- 
houses, appropriated to a number of subscribers. 
b. Omnibus train [after F. trazz omnibus‘ Hatz.)], 
a railway train stopping at all the stations on the 
route. c. In electrical works, applied to a bar, 
wire, etc. through which passes the whole of the 


current proceeding from the source. 

1853 H. D. Wotrr Pict. Span. Life 50 Some .. are hired 
for the season by families, while others are omnibus boxes, 
or let off in ephemeral places. 1864 B. Lumiey Neowinise. 
Opera 15 [The great ‘ Tamburini Row’ at opening of Opera 
season 1841], The famous oxnébus boxes were filled, towards 
the conclusion of the opera, with the fashionable allies of 
the coalition. /é/d, 16 The whole party of the noble and 
fashionable occupants of the omnibus boxes leaped on the 
stage... The gallant chevaliers of the ‘omnibus* waved 
their hats triumphantly and shouted ‘Victory!’ 1882 
Serjt. BaLtantine £.Zer. I. 295 He was in the omnibus 
box at the opera. 1893 Marc. Symonns Doge's Farit 164 
We.. were advised .. to travel to Padua by the ordinary 
omnibus train, and let the specials go by. 1894 Times 17 
Jan. 7/5 A duster was found lying on the terminal .. which 
was connected with the omnibus bar, and tbe deceased 
had, it was stated, left the omnibus plug on when it ought 
to have been off. 

Hence Omnibus vz, 20nce-wd. (a) To omnibus tt, 
to travel by omnibus; (4) to place in an omnibus. 

1836 Cot. Hawker Diary (1893) II. 111, I was obliged to 
cab it, omnibus it, and run it the whole morning. 1886 
Tinsley's Mag. Sept. 227 The other day I was omnibused 
with a bore, f ‘ 

Omnicausality to Omni-essence: seeOuNT. 


Omniety: see OMNEITY. 


Omnifarious (emniféeriss), a. [f. L. omni- 


fari-us (f£, OmNI- all: cf. mtlifarious) + -ovs.] 


Of all kinds or forms; exceedingly various; relat- 
ing to or dealing with all kinds of things. 

1653 H. More Antid. Ath. mi. xv. (1712) 135 That all the 
Species of things..came first out of the Earth, by the omni- 
farious attempt of the particles of the matter upon one 
another. 1678 Cupwokrtu /ate//. Syst. 1. i. § 25. 26 The 
Confused Chaos of Omnifarious Atoms. 1708 J. PHitirs 
Cyder n. 209 If Thou .. omnifarious Drinks wou'dst, brew. 
1838-9 HaLLaM ///st. Lit, II. 1t. i. § 22 A mind capacious of 
omnifarious erudition. 

Hence Omnifa‘riousness. 

1806 W. TayLor in Robberds Afewz, Il. 127 In the nude 
cypherableness of the,story and in the omnifariousness of 
the language. 

Omniferous, etc.: see OMNI-. 


OMNIFIC. 


Omnific (pmni‘fik), a. [f. med. or mod. L. 
omnific-us, f, OMNI- + -ficus making.) Making all 
things; all-creating. 

1667 Mitton P. L. vu. 217 Silence, ye troubl’d waves, and 
thou Deep, peace, Said then th’Omnific Word. 1778 PAs. 
Surv. S. dred. 441 Who attribute to climate an omnifick 
influence upon tbe fine arts. 1868 Mitman Sé. Pand's vi. 
115 The creation of the world by one Omnific God. 

Hence Omni‘ficness (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 

So Omni-ficent z. = OMNIFIC. 

1862 Mrs. Speiw Last Yrs. [nd. 178 Visvuarma, the car- 
penter of the gods, but properly the omnificent, in his baste 
cut his finger. : ; 

Omniform (o-mnifgim), a. [ad. late L. onz7- 
fornt-is, £. OMNI- + forma shape, form: see -FORM.] 
Of all forms or shapes; taking any or every form ; 
exhibiting or comprising every variety of form. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul 1.1. ix, This is that ancient 
Eidos omniform. 1-8 Norris Pract. Dise. (1711) Il. 
155 If the Soul be united to this omni-form Essence of God. 
1744 BerKecey Sirts § 281 The living fire, the living, omni- 
form seminary of the world, and other expressions. .occurring 
in the ancient and Platonic philosophy. 1888 //arxfer's Mag. 
Apr. 760 Thou omniform and most mysterivus Sea. 

So Omniformal a. = prec.; + Omnifo'rmist 
[? after conformist], one who assumes all forms or 


fashions, one who conforms to all. 

1683 E. Hooker Pref, Pordage's Mystic Div. 59 To be- 
come all things to all men, with the Doctor of the Gentle, 
that Omniformist. 1839 Battery Festus xix. (1848) 218 ‘he 
stars..Siand clustered into omniformal spheres, 

Omniformity (pmniffimiti). [f. late L. 
omnifornt-is (see prec.) + -ITY.] The quality of 
being omniform; the being of all forms. 

1644 Harpwick in Toler. Disappr. & Cond, (1670) 26 We 
have undertaken the establishment of Uniformity, and 
how can that stand with this Omniformitie .. I understand 
not, 1647 H. More Song of Sond in. u. xliv, The soul.. By 
her own Centrall omniformity Brings forth in her own self 
when ought doth move her. 1701 Norris /deal World 1, v. 
222 Containing some modal account of the Divine Ideality 
or Omniformity. 1816 CoLteripce Lay Serm. 346 Sym- 
bolizing the unity of nature, while it represents the omni- 
formity of her dsldeated functions. . 

O-mniformness = prec. (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 

Omnify (gmnifai), v.  [f. Ouni-+-Fy.] 

+1. “rans. To make everything of; to account 
as allin all. Oés. 

1622 Warv Serm., Christ all (1862) 3 That he might .. 
magnify or rather, as you see [Col. iii. 11] omnify his Lord 
and Master Christ. 1668 Howe Aéess. Aighteous 1825) 89 | 
penullifying of self; and magnifying (I may call it omnifying) 
oO! i 


2. To render universal. 
z8x0 Coteriwce in Lit, Rem. (1838) 111, 221 Omnify the 
disputed point into a transcendant, and you may defy the 
opponent to lay hold of it. 1896 Chicago Advance 10 Dec. 
839 If, inall‘ well-to-do’ circles, the family wish to be omnified, 
to give money to real prisoners of poverty or disease. 
+Omniga'therum. 04s. Also 5 omne- 
gadrium, 6 omni-gatharum, omnegatherum ; 
Sc. Gomnigatherome, -rine, 7 omnigad(d)rum, 
9 omne-gatherum, [f. Omni- + GATHER v, + 
-um after L.sbs.] = OMNIUM GATHERUM; sfec. in 
Scottish burgh records, ‘ a name given tothe unin- 
corporated craftsmen of a burgh’ (Jam. Supp. 2). 

14.. Hoccteve in 3, Al. Addit. MS. 24062(Wks.E.E.T.S. 
Introd. 30 22/e) Omnegadrium. 1562 Turner [lerdal 1, 
ob, Dioscorides of whom he [Pliny] hath conueyed so much 
earned stuf into hysomnigatherum. 1579-80 Nortu Plut- 
arch (16761 492 ‘Vhey [Souldiers] were a rash confused 
multitude of Omnigatherum together, having no reason nor 
patience. 1sgz G. Harvey 37d Lett. in Shaks. Allusion 
Bks. 1. (1874) 131 A Rayler, a beggar, an Omnigatherum, 
a Gay-nothing. 1603 Sir C. Hevpon Jud. Astrol. xxi 423 
The rest of his hotch-potch and omnigatherum against 
Astrologie. 1604 Burgh Records Stirling 17 Dec. (1887) 112 
Thair salbe joyned, yeirlie, to the counsall of this burgh, 
tua of the ald merchand bailleis, and tua of the ovzzi. 
gaddrum, as extraordiner persones of counsall. 1642 /did. 
28 Nov. 184 The toun sall pay yeirlie £ 4, the guild brethren 
£20, tbe crafts £20, the maltmen £10, and the omnigadrum, 
viz, the wrichtis, maissones, coupares, litstares, glassin- 
wrichtis, sklaitteris, gairdneris, the soume of ten pundis 
yeirlie. 1650 /éid. (1889) 302 The mechanikis and omni- 
gadrum. 1819 W. ‘Tennant Pafistry Storut'd (1827) 97 
And terrour garr'd them loup pell-mell..In omne-gatherum 
at that bell. 

Omni'gener,. rare—'. [a. late L. omnigener 
(in Gloss. Cyriil.) of every kind, f. OmMNI- + genus, 
gener- kind.) = next. 

1857 Naz. A/ag. 1. 371 Bulwer Lytton who on the whole 
has achieved the omnigener ultimate success. 

Omnigenous (gmni‘dzinas), 2. [f. L. omai- 
gen-us ot all kinds (f. omni-all- + genus kind) + 
-oUs.] Of all kinds. 

1650 B. Discolliminiun: 28, I could demonstrate it to be 
Heterogeneous, Heterodoxous, Incongrous, Omnigenous, 
Pluranimous. 1766 G. Canninc Anti-Lucretius in. 212 
Spinoza, known too well to fame, Who dar’d a God omni- 
Benous to frame. 1814 Coteriwce Lelt., to F. Kenyon 
(1895) 640 A miraculous combination of erudition, broad, 

leep, and omnigenous. 1859 7ies 22 Mar. 9/5 National 

Museums and universal omnigenous collections and reser: 
voirs of all conceivable things. 

Hence Omni-genousness (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 

Omnigerent to Omniperfect: see OsNI-. 

Ommnipotence (gmni-péténs). [ad. late L. 
omnipotentia, {. omnipotent-em: see -ENCE. Cf. F. 
omnipotence (1527 in Hatz.-Darm.).] The quality 


Vt 


of being omnipotent; infinite or unlimited power ; 
almightiness. a. strictly, as an attribute of deity ; 


hence God himself, = ‘the Omnipotent *. _ 

1566 Gascoicne Yocasta iu. Chorus, Who thinks that 
Ioue the maker of vs all, .. Hath not in hym omnipotence 
also To guide and gouerne all things here below? 1602 
Marston Aut. & /e/,1. Wks. 1856 I. 36 Tossing up A grate- 
full spirit to Omnipotence. 1651 Hospes Leviath. u. xxxi. 
187 margin, The Right of Gods Soveraignty is derived from 
his Omnipotence. 1725 Pore Odyss.1.78 And will Omnipo- 
tence neglect to save The suffering virtue of the wise and 
brave? 1892 Westcott Gospel of Life 218 Omnipotence is 
simply the power of fulfilling the absolute law of perfection 
as it is realised. ; . 

b. gen. as an attribute of persons or things ; 


hence /ransf. an omnipotent force or agency. 

¢1590 MARLOWE Faust. i. 52 Oh, what a world of profit and 
delight, Of power, of honour, of omnipotence, Is promis’d to 
the studious artizan! a@167q4 Crarenpon list. Keb. x. § 123 
The Omnipotence of an Ordinance of Parliament, confirmed 
all that was this way done. 1818 Byron Ch, //ar. 1. xciii, 
Opinion an omnipotence,—whose veil Mantles the earth 
with darkness, until right And wrong are accidents. 1889 
Daily News 3 Apr. 4/8 The omnipotence of Parliament, 
which means its supremacy over the law. ‘ 

+Omni‘potency. Ods. _ [ad. late L. omi- 
potentia: see prec. and -ENCcY.] =prec. a strictly, 


as an attribute of deity. 

¢ 1470 G. Asnsy Active Policy 218 God of his omnipotencie 
Hath brought you now forth to our grete comfort. 1555 
Even Decades 311 To declare his omnipotencie & wisedome. 
1684 T. Burnet 7h, Earth u. 69 "Tis a great step to omni- 
potency: and ‘tis hard to define what miracles, on this side 
creation, require an infinite power. @1703 Burkitt On N. T., 
Matt. xiv, 15 All things being equally easy to omnipotency. 

b. generally: sce prec. b. 

1604 Jas. | Counterbl (Arb.) 107 Such is the miraculous 
omnipotencie of our strong tasted Tobacco, as it cures all 
sorts of diseases. 1639 Drumm. of Hawtu. Remora Wks. 
(1711 189 It is answered, that the parliament and general 
assembly have an omnipotency and arbitrary power. 1675 
Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 467 Faith..hath a kind of 
omnipotency in it; it is able to do all things. ; 

Omnipotent (gmnispetént), a. [a. F. omni- 
potent (11-12the. in Littré), ad. L. omsipotent-em, 
f. OMNI- + fotens, -erf-en able, powcrful.] 

1. Strictly said of God (or of a deity) or His 
attributes: Almighty, infinite in power. 

€ 1314 Guy Warw. (1887) p. 398 On lesu omnipotent... He 
pou3t wip dreri mode. ¢1386 Cnaucer Wifes Prod. 423 
As helpe me verray god omnipotent. ¢1489 Caxton Sonnes 
of Aymon i. 37 By god omnypotente I wolde lever have 
loste my castell. 1526 Tinpace Rev. xix. 6 Sayinge: 
Alleluya, for god omnipotent [Wycuir, almi3zty] hath raigned. 
1662 STu.LincrL. Orig. Sacr. 1m. ii. § 1 A production of it 
by the omnipotent Will and Word of God. 1719 De For 
Crusoe 1. xv, I told him .. That he [God] was Omnipotent, 
could do every Thing for us. 1870 Bryant @diad I. u. 52 
Whether the word of Jove omnipotent Be false or true. 

2. gen. All-powerful; having full or absolute 
power or authority; having unlimited or very 
great power, force, or influence; exceedingly 
strong or mighty. 

1598 Suaxs. Merry Wy. v.8 O omnipotent Loue, how 
nere the Gud drew to the complexion of a Goose. 19775 
Burke Lett., to Dk. Richmond (1844) U1. 75 The tories and 
courtiers are powerful there, but not omnipotent, 1822 
Scott Nigel vi, The Duke of Buckingham, the omnipotent 
favourite both of the King and the Prince of Wales. 1879 
Frouve Czsar viii. The Senate was thus made omni- 
potent and Srecponsible. 7 

b. humorously. Capable of anything; 
paralleled; utter, arrant; huge, ‘mighty’. 
ALMIGHTY 2 %.) 

1596 Suaxs. x //eu. JV, 1. ii, 121 This is the most omni- 

otent Villaine, that ever cryed, Stand, to a true man. 1596 
Nasue Have with you Wks. (Grosart) III, 51 Farre more 
boystrous and cumbersome than a pair of Beas omni- 
potent galeaze breeches. 

3. absol. or as sb. An omnipotent being; sec. 
(with ¢4e) the Almighty, God. 

1601 Dotman La Primaud,. Fr. Acad. (1618) 111. 639 In 
such sort as it pleaseth the Omnipotent to make them 
worthy, 1667 Mitton ?. 1.1. 49 Who durst defie th’ Omni- 
potent toArms. 1829 J. Mitter Srbyl's Leaves 1. 288 What 
can an Omnipotent find in the possession of his power, an 
Omniscient in the possession of his wisdom, but that love 
[ete]? 1898 G. Merevitn Odes Fr, fist. 62 The open mind, 
The Omnipotent’s prime gift. 

H{[ence + Omnipotentness = OMNIPOTENCE. 

1727 Bawey yol. II. | 

+ Omnipotentiary, a. Obs. rare—". [f. L. 
omnipotentia OMNIPOTENCE + -ARY.] Of, belong- 
ing to, or involving omnipotence ; omnipotent. 

1659 D. Pett /ipr. Sea 521 That the cessation of.. 
Tempests, is by, through, and from an .. uncontroulable 
omnipotentiary power that is in God. 

Omni potently, adv. [f.Omniporent + -Ly2.] 
In an omnipotent manner; with almighty or un- 
limited powcr ; almightily. 

a1641 Br, Mountacu Acts §& Alon. (1642) 410 Another 
impious heresie of Fatall Necessity, over and upon all 
things, which do omnipotently come to passe. @1711 Ken 
tHymmnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 I11. 294 Fools, who from God 
omnipotence detract, Think atoms can omnipotently act. 
1819 Slackw. Mag. 1V. 396 It is perhaps on persons sucb as 
I that nature most omnipotently works. 


Omnipresence(pmnipre-zéns). [f.asnext : see 
-ENCE.] The fact or quality of being omnipresent. 
&. strictly, 28 an attribute of God, etc.: see OMNI- 
PRESENT a. 


une 


(Cf. 


| 


OMNISCIENCE. 


1601 Deacon & Wacker Spirits § Divels 89 An omni- 
presence, or..an incorporeity, is truely in God. 1677 Gate 
Crt. Gentiles 1v. 288 Next to God’s Eternitie follows his 
Immensitie or Omnipresence, which denotes his presence in 
althingsand al spaces. 1725 Watts Logic u.iv. §2 Questions 
which may be raised about his own Divine Essence or Sub- 
stance, his Immensity or Omnipresence. 1885 L. Apsotr 
in Chr. World Pulpit XXVIII. 179 Most Christians do 
not believe in the omnipresence of God; they only believe 
in His ubiquity. 

b. generally: see OMNIPRESENT b. 

a 1822 Suevcey Tri. Life343 The bright omnipresence Of 
morning through the orient cavern flowed. 1863 Geo, Extot 
Romola 1, ix, The omnipresence of casualties .. threatened 
all projects with futility. 1899 Iestnr, Gaz.g Aug. 3/2 The 
most vivid impression to which the foreigner is subjected 
[in England] is..that of the omnipresence of advertising. 

+Omnipre'sency. Cds. [f. med. Schol. L. 
omnipresentia (Du Cange), f. omniprasent-em: 
see next and -ENCY.] = prec. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul Notes 156/2 If we forsake this 
apprehension of the omnipresency of Ahad, God and all 
things else will prove mere bodies. 1664 — A ntid. Idolatry 
vii. 84 That they [images of the saints] have at least a 
terrestriall Omnipresency, which no..invisible Power..has 
but onely God. 1682 Sir I. Browne Chr. Alor. in. § 9 
Delight to be alone and single with omnipresency. 

Omnipresent (gmnijpre‘zént), a. [f. med. 
Schol. L. omsnipresent-em (Du Cange), f. OMNI- + 
present-ent PRESENT.] Present at the same time 
in all places; everywhere present. a. In the strict 
or absolute sense; chiefly said of the Deity. 

1610 Wittet //erapla Dan. 237 It is proper to the diuine 
nature to be infinite, omnipotent, omnipresent. @1711 Ken 
Christophil Poet. Wks. 1721 1. 426 Thou while below wer’t 
yet on high, By Omnipresent Deity. 1794 Coteripcr Relig. 
Wusings 105 ‘here is one Mind, one omnipresent Mind, 
Omnific. 1885 L. Assott in Chr. Work? Pulpit XXVIII. 
179 God is not ubiquitous, but omnipresent, and never 
through all eternity can you and I be nearer to Him than 
we are at this moment. 

b. In more general or weakened sense. 

a3711 Ken ddysnnarinnt Poet. Wks. 1721 IL. 40 A Spirit 
in our Bulk resides, Which all our Force corporeal guides; 
There omnipresent reigns. 1866 Gro. Exiot £. Holt xxxi, 
It was a maxim which he repeated after the great Putty, 
that a capable agent makes himself omnipresent. 1867 
Baxer Vile 7 ribut. xix. (1872) 334 The bird is omnipresent. 

Hence Omnipresentness = OMNIPRESENCE. 

1727 Baty vol. II. | 

+ Omniprese‘ntial, 2. Ods. rare—'. [f. med. 
L. omniprasentia (see above) + -At.] Of, pertain- 


ing to, or involving omnipresence. 

@ 1716 Soutn Servo. (1744) VIL. i. 22 But his omnia cual 
filling all things being an inseparable property of his divine 
nature, always agreed to him. 

Omnipre'sently, adv. [f. OMNIPRESENT + 
-LY 4,}]_ In an omnipresent manner; so as to be 


everywhere present. 

1701 Norris /cdeal World 1. iii. 137 He exists every way 
infinitely, and therefore both eternally and omnipresently. 
1863 A. B. Grosart Small Sins 30 No principle inter- 
penetrates the word of God more omnipresently than this. 

Omniprevalent gmni)pre‘valént), a. [f. Omnt- 
+ Preva Ent, after L. type *omsztpravalent-em.] 

1, All-prevailing ; having all power or influence. 

@ 1661 Futter Worthies, Surrey (1840) II]. 210 Being 
chaplain to the earl of Dunbar, then omni-prevalent with 
King James. ; 

2. Prevailing everywhere; universally prevalent. 

@1849 Por Lougfellow's Ballads Wks. 1864 11. 367 The 
combination of the two omni-prevalent ideas. 1882 Coves 
Biogen (1884) 35 Some form of worship is omniprevalent. 

Omniprudent, etc. : see OMNI-. 

+Omnire'gency. Ods. [f. Omni- + REGENcy.] 
All-ruling condition ; universal rule. 

1616 Buctokar Eng. Exfpos., Omniregencie, the hauing 
all authoritie in ones owne hands. @ 1662 Heyiin Land 
(1668) 156 He could not govern there with such an absolute 
Omni-regency, as he had done in the Families of private 
Gentlemen. @ 1670 Hacket Af. Williams 1, (1692) 28 The 
omni-regency of Divine Providence is the tiee of Life in the 
midst.of the garden of the world. 

+ Omni'seian. Ods. nonce-wd, [f. L. ommisct- 
zs (see OMNISCIOUS) + -AN.] One who professes 
to know everything. 

1593 G. Harvey Prerce’s Super. 188 [He] would be thought 
to., know all thinges, like Iarchas,.., and Salomon, the 
archpatrons of our new Omniscians. 

Omniscience (pmni‘féns, -iéns). _[ad. med. 
Schol. L. omnisctentia (Du Cange), f. OMNI- + 
scientia knowledge: sce -ENCE. Cf. mod.F. omni- 
setence (1762 in Dict, Acad.).] The quality of 
being omniscient. a@. Strictly: Infinite knowledge ; 


hence transf. the omniscient Being, the Deity. 

1612 T. Taytor Comm. Titus 1. 9 His omniscience .. 
searchetb the heart, discouereth the thoughts. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. 282 "Vis a professed and authentick 
obscurity, unknown to all but to the omniscience of the 
Almighty. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 315 P4 The Survey of 
the whole Creation..is a Prospect worthy of Omniscience. 
1836 Hor. Smitn Tin Trump. (1876) 271 To assist Omni- 
science with his Counsels, and lend a belping hand to 
Omnipotence. B 

b. Hyperbolically: Universal knowledge. 

a 1845 Syp. Smitu in I. Todhunter W#l/iao It ‘hewell (1876) 
I. xxi. 410 [Said of Whewell] ‘ Science is his forte, and omni- 
science is his foible’. 1852 THackeray Zssond u. xii, 
A foible of Mr, Holt’s.. was omniscience. 1891 T.R. Louns- 
Bury Stud. Chaucer 11. v. 179 Men at that time thougbt 
nothing of making a specialty of omniscience, 


OMNISCIENCY. 


+Omni‘sciency. 02s. [f. as prec., or from 


next + -ENCY.] = prec. 

1640 Futter Joseph's Coat (1867) 62 God, in the omnisci- 
ency of His wisdom, surveyed the latitude of all occurrences. 
1681 GLANvILL Sadducismus i. (1726) 464 That Intellectual 
Omnisciency, which contains all the Natures and Ideas of 
things. 1734 E. Ersuine Sera, Wks, 1871 II. 253 My 
eternity and omnisciency are as much in him as in myself. 

Omniscient (pmni ‘fént, -iént), az. [ad. mod. L. 
ommisciens, -ent-em, substituted for med.L. omn- 
sctus (OMNISCIOUS) under the influcnce of omz7- 
scientia (see prec.), the substituted element being 
L. sctens, -ent-em pr. pple. ‘knowing’. Grotius 
De Wer. Rel. Chr. uses both omnisctus and omni- 
sciens. So F. omngscient (1737 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Knowing all things, all-knowing, infinite in 
knowledge. a. Strictly: csp. of God. 

1604 R. Cawprey Sable Alph., Ontni-sctent, knowing all 
things, ¢1615 Bacon Adv. to Villiers Wks. 1879 I. 510 By 
no means trust to your own judgement alone; for no man 
is omniscient. 1700 Dryven Palamon § Arc. 1. 1054 This 
law the Omniscient Power was pleased to give, That every 
kind should by succession live. 1781 Cowper / ruth 227 
With averted eyes the omniscient Judge Scorns the base 
hireling. 1857 H. Mitter Vest. Rocks iy. 154 Inspiration 
does not make men omniscient. _ ; 

b. Hyperbolically: Having universal or very 
extensive knowledge. 

1791 Boswett Johnson 5 Apr. an, 1776 zofe, A gentleman 
..from his extraordinary stores of knowledge,..stiled omni- 
scient, 1871 L, StepHen /layer. Eur. (1894) x. 251, 1 was 
roused by avery pleasant meeting with the most omniscient 
of mountaineers. . ' 

2. absol. or as sb. An omniscient being or pcr- 
son: spec. (with ¢He), the Deity, God. 

1794 CocenwcGeE Destiny of Nations iv, ‘hose blind omni- 
scients. 1856 R. A. VauGHaNn Mystics (1860) II. 232 This 
divine order, wbich tbe Omniscient hath established and 
maintains. 

Hence Omniscientness = OMNISCIENCE. 

1727 Baitey vol. II. ; 

mni‘sciently, adv. [f. prec. + -ty2.J In 
an omniscient manner; with universal knowledge. 

1856 Webster, Osuuisctently, by omniscience. 1889 Univ. 
Rev. Mar. 362 Both are omnisciently silly. 

+Omni-scious, z. Ods. [f. med. Schol. L. 
omnisci-us all-knowing (f. OMNI- + sci-ve to know: 
cf, L. nescius, cnscius, etc.) + +0US.] = OMNISCIENT. 

1588 J. Harvey Disc. Probl, 84 Schoolemen may phan- 
tastically dreame ., of .. diuers putatiue wisemen, euen in 
that omniscious, and omnisufficient veine, 1628 Bp. Hatt 
Old Relig. 139 It is an Omnipresent and Omniscious God 
with whom wee deale. 1728 Foxton tr. Burnet's Re-surv. 
Mosaic Creat. in Earbery tr. Burnet’s St, Dead 47 Omni- 
scious Providence, knowing all these things, accommodates 
itself to the various Orders of humane Things. — 

Omnisciturient to Omnispective: 
OMnI-, 

+Omnist (pmnist), szonce-wd. 
omnis all + -Ist.] (See quot.) 

1839 Baitey Festus viii. (1848) 98, 1 am an omnist, and 
believe in all Religions. 

t+ Omnisuffi'cience. 0¢s. rare—'. [f. as next 
+ -ENCE.] = next. 

1660 Stantey Hist, Philos. 1x. (1701) 383/2 Panarceta, 
omni-sufficience, endued with parts sufficient for totality. 

+Omnisufficiency. Ods. rare. [f. as next 
+ -ENCY.] The quality of being ‘omnisufficicnt’ ; 
all-sufficiency. 

1577 Furke Confut. Purg.o7 Wilt thou neuer acknowledge 
the omnisufficiency of the benefite of mans redemption by 
the sonne of God? 1622 Donne Sev. xvi. 156 To find an 
Omnisufficiency in ourselves is an Intrusion, an Usurpation 
upon God. [1876 Lowett. Among my Bhs, Ser. uu. 142 
Amid the pedantic farrago of his [J. Harvey's} omni-suffi- 
ciency (to borrow one of his own words) we conie suddenly 
upon passages whose .. purity of diction reminds us of 
Landor.] P ; 

+ Omnisuffi'cient, a. Obs. or rare. [ad. 
med. or mod.L. type “omndsufficient-em all-suffic- 
ing, f. OMNI- + sufficient-em, pr. pple. of szfficére 
to SuFFice.] All-sufficient, all-sufficing. 

1543 Becon Vew Year's Gift in Early Wks. (1843) 342 
Take mealone for thy omnisufficient Saviour. 160z W. Parry 
Trav. Sir A. Sherley (1863) 17 The truth thereof ..is a 
warrant omnisufficient for the report. @1625 Boys iVis, 
(1630) 586 His passion was an Omnisufficient sacrifice for 
the sinnes of the whole world. 21670 Hacker Af, I illians 
1, (1693) 103 These Staffs princes must lean upon, being.. 
such Masters as are neither omni-sufficient, nor independent. 

Omnitemporal to Omnitonic: sce OMNI-. 

Omnitude (gmnitizd). rare, [f. Omni- + 
-TUDE, after L. type *omnitido.) The fact of 
being all, ‘allncss’, universality; ‘the all’, the 
whole, the total sum. 

1839 Baitey Festus xxviil. (1848) 329 Holding in itself the 
omnitude of Being, ¢ 1840 Sin W. Hamitton Logic App. 
(1866) I]. 281 Some, though always in a certain degrce in- 
definite, is definite so far as it excludes omnitude. 1896 
Scotsman 25 June 6/2 He spoke..with accuracy, authority, 
and omnitude of knowledge. 


Omnium (gmnidm). [a. L. omnium ‘of all 
(things, sorts, etc.)’, genitive pl. of ovezzs all. In 
sense 1, also, onium gatherum, which may have 
been the original appellation. ] 

1. Stock Exch, Vhe aggregate amount (at market 
pticc) of the parcels of different stocks and other 


see 


[irreg. f. L. 


112 


considerations, formerly offered by Government, in 
raising a loan, for each unit of capital (i.e. every 
hundied pounds) subscribed. 

‘The subscribers to the Loan..are entitled not only to 
hold their share in the capital (the funded loan], but to an 
annuity for ten years, and to the right of receiving a certain 
number of Lottery tickets on advantageous terms. ‘lhey 
may sell their capital to one person, tlreir annuity toa second, 
and their right to the tickets to athird. ‘Ihe value of all 
these interests together is called Owenzusz; and, in order to | 
obtain a ready subscription, it ought to amount to 102/. or 
upwards, on 100/. of capital. This difference is called the 
bonus to the subscribers’, (Zacyel. Brit. (1797) s.v. Fund.) 

1760 Cotman Polly Honeycoméii, Yhe Omniums, eh, Miss! 
I like the Omniums, and don’t care how large a premium 
I give for them. 1770 C. Jenner Placid Man un. vi, Her 
head was as full with wealth, scrip, omnium, consols, and 
lord-mayors shews. 1775 I. Moxtimer £v, san his own | 
Sroker 163 Omnium is the whole subscription undivided; and | 
is known in the Alley by the name of Omnium Gatherum, 
a cant phrase for, all together. 1783 J. Avams Ws. (1853) 
VIII. 117 (Stanf.) The English omnium which at first was 
sold for eight or ten per cent. profit, fell to one and a half. 
1810 Grecuier //ist. Nat. Debt 392 The Omniuni of this loan 
was at first at a premium of 24 per cent. but soon fell to 
a discount. 1819 T. Mortimer Gen. Comm. Dict. \ed. 2), 
Omnium, a term used among the Stock Jobbers to express 
all the articles included in the Contract between Govern- 
ment and the original subscribers to a loan, which of late 
years has consisted generally of different proportions of 
three, and four per cent. Stock with a certain quantity of 
terminable annuities. 1832-52 MeCurtocu Comm, Dict. 
s.v., In the loan of 36,000,0v0/, contracted for in June, 1815, 
the omnium consisted of 130/, 3 per cent, reduced annuities, 
44/. 3 per cent. consols, and 10/. 4 per cent. annuities, for 
each 100/, subscribed. @ 1860 Rules Stock Exch, in C. Fenn 
Eng. § For. Funds (1883) 120 The settling-day in English 
omnium and scrip shall be two days prior to the respective 
days of payment of each of the several instalments. 

b. Colloquially applied to other combined 
stocks the constituents of which are capable of 
being dealt with separately. 

Thus ‘ The London Extension Stock’ issued in July, 1894, 
by the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway, 
which could be divided into ordinary and preference stock, 
and gave a right to Debenture Stock on certain terms, was | 
known on the Stock Exchange as ‘Sheffield Omnium’. 

2. (with allusion to prec.) The whole stim of 
what one values or is interestcd in; one’s ‘all’. 

1766 Cotman Clandestine Marriage ww. iii,’"Tis my only 
wish at present, my omnium, as I may call it. 1818 Scott 
Rob Rey xxii, You, that was your fatlrer’s sum-total—his 
omnium—you tbat migbt have been tbe first man inthe first 
bouse in the first city. 

3. Applied to a large wagon (?carrying the 
whole of a person’s possessions). 

1836 A. F. Garpiner Zoolu Country 324 Still on the cum. 
brous omnium moves, By twelve or fourteen oxen towed. 

4. ‘A piece of furniture with open shelves for 


receiving ornamental articles, etc.’ (Cent, Dict.) 

Omnium gatherum (g‘mnidm gxSdorim),. 
collog, Also hyphened ; and 6 omnium githerum, 
7 getherum, Cf. Omnicaruerum. [f. L. om- 
nium (see prec.) + gatheruim, a mock-Latin form 
from GATHER v. quasi ‘a gathering’.] | 

l. A gathering of all sorts; a miscellaneous 
assemblage, collection, or mixture (of persons or 
things) ; a confused medley. 

1530 Croke Let. to Cranmer (MS. Cott. Vit. B xiii. 123 b} 
Certayne subscriptions unto the kynge, wheroff sauff ij, 
tbere ys none worthe a botton, but be omnium gatherum. 
1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 43 [The Jesuits] haue 
made religion ..a very hotch potch of omnium githerum. 
1608 MippLETON Fam. Love v. iii, A rout of omnium 
gatherums assembled by the title of tbe Family of Love. 
1683 Tryon MWVay to Health 543 The Apotbecary had 
muster’d up his several Slops and compleated the Composi- 
tion of Omniumgatherum. 1776 J. Apams in Faw. Lett. 
(1876) 214 My letters to you are an odd mixture. They 
would appear to a stranger like the dish which is sometimes 
called omnium gatherum, 1830 Gatt Lawrte T. ut. vii. 
(1849) 107 Such an omnium gatherum as the inhabitants of 
a new settlement. 1863 Kincstey /Vater Bad, ili. 126 Odds | 
and ends, and omnium-gatherums, and this, that, and the 
other, enough to fill nine museums. ; | 

+b. as adv. In a confused medley, promiscu- 


ously, Obs. 

1648 Merc. Acad. No.1. 4 Being come onium gatherum 
into the Convocation-house. 1650 A. B. 3/ufat. Polemo 28 
Whither we ganged as drunkenly reeling as the Ship, om- 
nium getherum, all together. 

+2. A kind of dance in vogue inthe 17the. Odés. 

a1652 BroMe New Acad, v. Wks. 1873 II. 110 Stx7. Play 
then Les tous ensembles. Ae. That's the French name 
on't Uncle, ’tis in Dutch call’d All-to-Mall; and I call it in 
English, Omnium Gatherum, ‘tis the daintiest daunce. 
@1654 SELDEN J adle-t, (Arb.) 62 There has been nothing 
but French-more and the Cushion Dance, omnium gatberum, 
tolly, polly, hoite come toite. 

+3. =OMNIUM 1, 

1775 {see OmniuM 1}. 1793 W. Roperts Looker-on No. 54 
(1794) I]. 305 With the omnrunt-gatherums, scrips, discounts, 
etc., it appeared tl.at tbe funds and credit of Virtue were 
gradually rising. 

Omnivagant to Omnivolent: see Omni-. 

Omnivorous pmni-voras), a. [f. L. omezvor- 
us (f. OMNI- + -vorus devouring) + -ous. Cf. F. 
omnivore (Buffon 18th c.).] All-devouring. | 

1. “¢. That devouis or feeds on all kinds of | 
food. (Opposed to carnivorous, herbivorous, etc.) | 

1656 Buount Glossogr., Omnivorous, that devours and 
eats all kind of things. x819 W. Lawrence Physiol, (1848) 


OMOPLATOSCOPY. 


143 In a similir way we conclude man to be naturally 
omnivorous. 1867 F. Fraxcis Angling i. (1880) 40 The 
Chub is rather an omnivorous fish. 1881 Romanes in 
Nature No. 624. 554 Worms are omnivorous, dragging 
pieces of meat as well as leaves into their burrows for the 
purpose of eating tbem. 

2. fig. (Cf. senses of DEvowR vz.) 

1791 Burke Let. to Memler Nat, Assenibly Wks. VI. 32 
He has nct observed on the nature of vanity, who does not 
know that it is omnivorous; that it has no choice in its food. 
1863 HawtHorne Our Old Home (1879) 183 An omnivorous 
appetite for everything strange and rare. 1877 ‘H.A. Pace’ 
De Quincey I. ix. 186 Hamilton, darkly metaphysical, om- 
nivorous of books. 

So various nonce-words: Omnivora‘city [f. late 
L. omnivorax (Eugenius 7the.)], Omnivoro'sity [f. 
OMNIVOROUS; sce -OSITY], omnivorousness; Omni-- 
vorant a. [L. vordzt-em devouring], all-devonring, 
omnivorous ; O'mnivore [a. F., cf. cavzivore, ec.], 
an omnivorous ahimal or person. 

1889 Spectator 14 Dec. 856 But for the ostrich-like *omni- 
voracity of the wealthy collector, the Literary Stock Ex- 
change might any day be convulsed with an ubiquitously 
resouant smash. 1852 C. W. H[oskins] Talpa 65 Every- 
where ‘The ‘ly’ was omnipotent and *omnivorant. 1890 
Even. Post 8 Feb., Some of the interrogated were vege- 
tarlans, and some “omnivores, 1896 Jessopr Frivola viii. 
143 With the *omnivorosity (what a beautiful word !) of 
youth I eagerly devoured them. 

Omni-vorously, adv. [f. OmNivorows + -Ly2.] 
In an omnivorous manner (/7. and _fig.). 

1852 Fraser's Mag. X1.V. 644 A fish .. so omnivorously 
disposed, 1883 Froupe Short Stud. IV. un. iii. 197 New- 
man had read omnivorously. 

Omni‘vorousness. [f.as prec. +-NEss.] The 
quality of being omnivorous (/:/. and /ig.). 

1727 in Baitey vol. I]. @1861 Mus. Brownine Leet. R. He 
Horne (1877) 11. lvii. 151 Do I boast of my omnivorousness 
of reading? 1884 7¢ses 30 Dec. 7 The omnivorousness of 
children is balanced .. by powers of digestion whicb seem 
hittle short of miraculous. 

Omo-, obs. erroneous form of Homo-. 

Omo-hyoid (dumo,hai-oid), a. (sb.) Anat. [f. 
Gr. dpos shoulder + Hyoip.] Relating to, or con- 
necting, the shoulder and the hyoid bone: applied 
to a long slender digastric muscle which arises 
from the upper border of the shoulder-blade and 
passes obliquely along the side and front of the 
neck to the lower border of the hyoid bone. Also 
as 56. the omohyoid muscle. 

1840 G. V. Ettis Axaé. 116 Detach tbe process of fascia 
from the omo-hyoid muscle. 1876 Clin. Soc. Trans. IX. 
121 Ligature of left common carotid, above the omo-hyoid. 

SoOmohyoi'dean, Omohyoi‘deous adjs. = prec. 

1855 Hotpven /fum. Osteol. (1878) 144 Belind the notch is 
the origin of the ‘omo-hyoideous’ muscle. 1857 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., Omohyoidean. 

Omoio-, erron. forin of Hosoto-, Homco-. 

| Omophagia \o"mofé1-dzia). [mod.L.,a. Gr. 
wpogayia, f. wyos raw + -payia eating.] The 
eating of raw food, esp. raw flesh. So Omophagic 
(dumofe'dzik), Omophagous (omp'fagas) [f. Gr. 
wpopay-os + -Ic, -oUs], eating, or characterized by 
the eating of, raw flesh; Omophagist (omp’- 
fadzist), an eater of raw flesh. 

1706 Puitiirs, *Osmophagia iGr.),.a Feast of Baccbus, in 
which the mad Guests eat Goats alive, tearing their Entrails 
with their Teeth. 1869 Barinc-Goutp Ovig. Relig. Belief 
I. 407 These bloody *Omophagic feasts were celebrated every 
three years, 1884 Pall Malt Gaz. 13 Dec. 5 Sbe cut from 
the victim’s palm a piece of flesh and ate it raw—a literal 
*omophagist. 1857 Mayne Eafos. Lex., Ormophagus, living 
on raw food: *omophagous. 1882 Cornh. Alag. Nov. 569 
That redoubtable friend of Mr. Freeman the omophagous 
Teutonic colonist. 

Omophore (éméfor1). vare—*. fad. Gr. 
d@popépos one who bears on the shoulders, f. pos 
shoulder + -¢opes bearing.] (See quot.) 

1871 Tytor Prim. Cult. I. 329 The world-bearing elepbants 
of the Hindus,..the gigantic Omophore of the Manichzan 
cosmology, are all creatures who carry the eartb on their 
backs or heads. | ; ; 

| Omophorion (dumofoerign). Cr. Ch. [Gr. 
a&popdprov *a woman’s tippet covering theshoulders’ 
(Liddell and Scott), also eccl. in sense below (see 
omophorium in Du Cange); cf. prec.) A vest- 
ment resembling the pallium of the Latin church, 
wotn by patriarchs and bishops. 

1868 Marriott Vest. Chr. 237 The Omophorion, worn (as 
matter of privilege) by Patriarchs and Metropolitans in the 
East, and, out of usage rather than theoretical right by 
almost all Bishops. 1888 I. W. Attirs Holy See 144 He.. 
caused his archdeacon first to remove his omopborion, and 
appeared in the garb of a simple priest. 

Omoplate (é-mépleit). Also g -plat (-plzt). 
[ad. Gr. @pordarn, f. dpo-s shoulder + mAarn broad 
surface, blade.) The shoulder-blade, scapula. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 54/1 The bullet 
..remayning in the inferiore angle of the foresayed Onio- 
plate. 1653 Urquuart Raéefaisi, xxvii, He..shook asunder 
their omoplates or shoulder-blade 1833 MANTELL Geol. S. 
£. Eng. 320 The omoplate or scapula is not unlike the cora- 
coid. 1868 Browninc Ring & B&. v. 118 There is an ailing 
in this omoplat May clip my speech all too abruptly short. 

Omoplatoscopy (%:mopletg'sképi). [ad. Gr. 
dpondarooxoria (Bsellus), f. &pomddtn (see prec.) 
+-oxotia looking : see -scorpy.] (See quots.) 

1871 TyLor /7im. Cult. 1. 112 Divination by a shoulders 


| 


OMOSTEGITE. 


blade, technically called Scapulimancy or omoplatoscopy. 
1832 Syd. Soc. f.ex., Omoplatoscopy, the name given to a 
mode of divination formerly practised by some tribes of 
American Indians, founded on the direction of the cracks 
which appeared on a blade-bone when placed ona fire. 

Omostegite (oumg stidzait). Anat. [f. Gr. 
dpo-s shoulder + o7éy7 covering, roof + -ITE! 3.] 
The posterior part of the carapace, covering the 
thorax, in certain crustaceans; oop. to cephalosiegile. 

1870 Rottestos dain. Life 91. 1877 Huxiey Anaté. Inv. 
Anim. vi, 233 The carapace presents a posterior division 
(omostegite), obviously developed from the anterior thoracic 
somites. ae 

|| Omosternum (dumost3-inim). Comp. Anat, 
[f. Gr. @uo-s shoulder + mod.L, sternum, Gr. orép- 
vov breast.] A cartilage, or an ossification of such 
cartilage at the anterior extremity of thc slernum. 

It is probably always derived from the ventral ends of the 
coracoids, and is called By Gegenbaur £frcoracoid. The 
name has often been applied to the membrane bone over. 
lying the front end of the sternum, and more properly called 
episternunt or interclavicle. 

1868 W. K. Parker Aonograph Structure Shoulder- 
Girdle (Ray Soc.) 80 The prz-coracoid bar is larger than 
the coracoid,..and the ‘ omosternum’ and true sternum have 
not yet made their appearance, /éd. 81 In front of the 
bony bar a small hillock of soft new cartilage is seen..; 
this is the first rudiment of the ‘omosternum ’. 1873 Mivarr 
Elem. Anat. iv. 161 ‘Vhe omosternum becomes amongst 
Mammals very conspicuous in certain Shrews and Mlice. 
1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Omosternuut, the interarticular fibro- 
cartilage of the sterno-clavicular articulation. 

Ilence Omoste‘rnal a., pertaining to the omo- 
sternum. 

Omothyroid (ésmopaieroid). Avat. Also 
thyreoid. [f. Gr. dzo-s shoulder+ THyRoip.] A 
slip of muscle, of exccptional occurrence, connect- 
ing the omio-liyoid muscle with the thyroid cartilage. 

1892 Syd. Soc. Lex.,Omothyreoid,a variety of the omohyoid 
muscle when it has an attachment to the inferior cornu of 
the thyreoid cartilage. . 

+ Omphacine ‘p'mfasin), a. (s.) Obs. [f Gr. 
dppanw-os made of unripe grapes, olives, or the 
like, f. ozpag unripe (grape, berry): see -INE=.] 

1. In 027 omphacine, an oily liquid expressed from 
unripe olives. Also as sé. = oil omphacine. 

[erqoo Lanfranc's Cirurg, 137 Maad of grapis of olyue 
trees pat len not ripe. is clepid oile enfancinum (17S. A. 
Omfacinum).] 1548 tr. Papius Conc. Apoth. in Recorde 
Urin Physick (1631) 216 Ty Olives, of which oile onmphocine 
is nade, we understand the wild boyled in oyle. 1620 
Venner Via Recta vi. 100 Vhe Oyle that is made of the 
vnripe Oliues, which is called Oyle Omphacine, is not so 

rosse and fatty. rg71ztr. Yowel’s List. Drugs \. 157 Uerecf 
is made Oil of Roses, Ompliacine, and Oil of Quinces. 

2. Unripe. rare—'. 

1651 Biccs New Disp. P 168 Omphacine grapes. 

Omphacite ('mfassit), Afi. [ad. mod.Ger. 
ontphazit \Nemer, 1812), f. Gr. dppag (see prec.) + 
-I1TE1.] A leck-grecn mineral, allied to pyroxene. 

1828-32 Wesster cites Ure. 1868 Dana Jfin. (ed. 5) 223 
Omphacite occurs near Hof in Baireut, Bavaria. 1879 
Rutcey Stud. Rocks xiti, 263 The eklogite from Eppenreuth 
contains about 70 per cent, of omphacite and 2g of garnet, 

{Ompha‘comel, rave—'.  [L., ad. Gr. dppand- 
peAt (Dioscorides), f. dupag (see above) + pérr 
honey.] A drink made of the juice of unripe 
grapes mixed with honey. 

1873 in Pallad. on Husb. ix. 197 {E. E. T.S.) 178 Editor's 
marg, note, To make omphacomel [¢e.r¢ honyonfake]. 

Omphalic (¢nfe'lik), a. rare. [f. Gr. dupaa- 
és navel, boss, + -Ic: cf. Gr. dppaducds having a 
boss.] Of or belonging to the navel ; umbilical. 

1808 Paterson Orig. //indu Relig.in Asiat. Kes. V\11. 52 
The Argha is a vessel of copper..in the centre of it is an 
oval rising embossed, and by this the Vaishnavas assert, is 
neant the navel of Vishnu...The Saivas, however, insist, 
that this Omphalic rising is meant as the emblem of the 
Ling. 1857 in Mayne Expos, Lex, 

Omphalism (p-mfaliz’m). rare". [f. as prec. 

+-1sm.} Centralization in government. 

3868 Dike Greater Brit. 1. 1. ix. 104 The success of this 
omphalism, this government from the centre, will be brought 
about [etc.]}. 

Omphalo- (gmfalo), before a vowcl omphal.-, 
combining form of Gr. duzpadds navel, boss, hub, 
Omphale'ctomy [Gr. éxroyy a cutting out], ex- 
elsion of the navel. O’mphaloce:le (-s/l) [Gr. 
*nAy tumour, hernia}, umbilical hernia. O-mphalo- 
mancy (Gr. pvavreia divination], divination, by 
the number of knots on the umbilical cord at birth, 
of the number of future children of the mother. 

Omphalo-mesara‘ic (crron. -meseraic) a. [ME- 
SARAIC] = OMPHALO-MESENTERIC (Mivart, 1872). 
O mphalopsy‘chic (-psai*kik) a., O:mphalo‘psy- 
chite [Gr. yux7 soul}, one of a sect of quietists 


who practised gazing at the navel as a means of 


inducing hypnotic reverie. +Omphalo‘pter [Gr. 
vatnp one who looks or spies], a double-convex 
lens (obs, rare—°}; so +Omphalo-ptic [Orric] 
5b. = prec. ; a., of the form or structure of a double- 
convexlens. Omphalo‘tomy (Gr. -rojua cutting], 
the operation of dividing the umbilical cord. 

1892 Syd. Soc. Lex, *Omphalectomy, excision of the 
umbilicus. 1894 Brit. Med. Frnt. Epit. 3 Feb. 18/1. 1706 
ee Ro or Hernia Umbilicalis. 1836-9 
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Topp Cycl. Anat. 11. 710/1 Affected with omphalocele. | 


1652 GaULe Magastrom, 165 *Omphelomancy, [divining] by 
the navell. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex. 1892 19th Cent. Jan. 24 
Vhe *Omphalopsychics, with whom hypnotic reverie is 
obtained by steadily gazing at the umbilicus. 1882 ‘ Basit' 
Love the Debt xiii, Bob has become an *Omphalopsychyte. 
Those thrice accursed cartoons had brought on Stomach on 
the brain. 1727-41 Cuampers Cyc/., “Omptralopter, or 
*Omphaloptic, in optics, a glass that is convex on both 
sides, popularly called aconvex Jens. 1819 H. Busk Dessert 
457 Lhe omphaloptic stud. 1828-32 WeBsTER, *Omfplialo- 
tomy, 1857 in Mayne E.rfos. Lex. 

Omphalode (g'mfaloud), rare—°, = OMPHA- 
LOpiUM (in both senses). 3864 in WEBSTER. 

Omphalodic (pmfalp-dik), a rare—°.  [f. as 
next +-1¢.) = OMPHALIc. 891 in Cent. Dict. 

| Omphalodium (pmfaldudidm). [mod.L., f. 
Gr, éupaddins navel-like, f. dupadds: see -ODE.] 

1. Sot. (See quots.) 

1839 Linptey /ntrod, Bot. (ed. 3) 247 The centre of the 
hilum, through which the nourishing vessels pass, is called 
by Turpin the omphalodium, 1866 Jreas, Bot. 812/1. 
1870 Bentiey Wan. Bot. (ed. 2) 326. 

. Anal, The umbilicus or navel. 

1892 in Sy, Soc, Lex, 

Omphaloid (pmfiloid), a. rare. 
éppadroasys.] Resembling the navel. 

1857 in Mayne Aixfos, Lex. | 7 : 

Omphalo-mesenteric (¢:mfalo,mesente-rik), 
a. Anat, [f. OMpHALO-+ MeEseNTERIC.] Pertain- 
ing to, or connecting, the navel and the mesentery. 

Applied to the first blood-vessels (veins and arteries) 
bce aed in the embryo of vertebrates, which pass from the 
umbilical vesicle into the body of the embryo; also toa duct 
representing the part of the yolk-sac within the body-cavity 
when persistent, .after birth (also called vite//ine duct}. 

1727-41 in CHampers Cyc. 1797 Crviksuank in Phil, 
Trans. LX X XVII. 204 The omphalo-mesenteric artery was 
very distinct. 1897 Addbutt’s Syst, Wed. WI. 710 “The per- 
sistence of the ontphalo-mesenteric or vitelline duct. 

| Omphalos (g'mfilgs). [a. Gr. dupadds navel, 
boss, centre, hub, etc.]} 

1. Gr. Antig. a. A boss on a shield, etc. 

1857 Biren Anc. Pottery (1858) 1. 410 Some shields have 
their omphalos, or boss, sculptured to represent a head of Pan, 

b. A sacrcd stone, of a rounded conical shape, 
in the temple of Apollo at Delphi, fabled to mark 
the central point of the earth. 

1850 Leitcu tr, C. O. Aliiller's Anc. Art (ed. 2) 447 Apollo 
sitting on the tripod and with his feet on the omphalos. 

2. gen. and fy. A central point or portion, 
centre, hub. 

1855 Kincsiey Hestw. L/o xii, It is the very omphalos, 
cynosure, and soul, around which the town. has organised 
itself. 1884 L. Grirein in Forin. Rev. Mar. 388 The centre 
and ontphalos of a world-wide empire. 1895 ¢:2fositor Aug. 
153 Jerusalem .. became to their imagination the spiritual 
omphalos of the world. 

Omphalotomy : see OMPHALO-. 

|| Omrah (p¢‘mra). Also 7 ombra(h, umpra, 
umbrawe, umbraye, 7-8 umera, umbra, omra. 


[Urdi \,.\ anara, orig. Arab. pl. of amir ‘com- 


mander, lord’, but used already in Urdii in sense 
‘lord or grandee of a court’, with pl. wnarayan 
‘omralis’ (Yule).] A lord or grandce of a Moham- 
medan court, esp. that of the great Mogul. 

1625 Purcuas Pilgrims 1, 427 Presently came a great 
Ontbra. 1638 Sin T. Hersert 7'rav. (ed. 2) 55 His 
Leiftenants of Provinces, and Vmbraves of Townes and 
Forts. 1684 J. Puicuips tr. Zaveruier's Trav. 1. 1. i. 46 
(Stanf.) A great Court, where the Omra’s, that is to say, the 
yreat Lords of the Kingdom..keep Guard in Person. 1708 
Lond. Gaz No. 4448/3 Vhat Priuce,.is join’d by one of the 
most powerful Omrahs of the Country. 1862 Beveripcr 
Hist. India 1. i. xii. 658 The nabob had made him an 
omrah of the empire without a jaghire. 

+Omy, a. dial, ?O0bs. [2 f. dial. oam steam.) 

phar Wonruivce Syst. Agric. (1681) 329 Onzy-Land, mellow 
Land. 1674 Ray WV. C. Words, Omy, mellow, spoken of 
Land. Hence, 1825 Brockett WV. C. Gloss. 

O-mys, obs. form of amiss: see Miss sd. 

Omyst, obs. form of OvEMEST, upmost. 

Omyti(te, obs. form of Omit v. 

On (pn, unstr. gn), prep. Also 1-5 an, 2-5 0, 
a (sce AN prep., A prep, O prep.t); (3 en, 
Orm. onn, 4-3 00n, 5 onne, 5-6 one, un, 6 
onn). [OE. av, o2 = OF ris. ax, OS. and ODu. 
ana, ar (MDu. ane, an, aen, Du. aan (dial. az), 
MLG. an, LG. an, az), OUG. ana, an (MHG. ave, 
an, Ger. an), ON. d (Norw., ODa. aa, OSw. 4), 
Goth, axa :—OTeut. *ava prep. adv. =Gk. dva on, 
upon, up, Zend axa upon, Oscan and Umbrian ax. 
The original WGer. a7 was sometimes retained in 
OE. (see An frep.), but the regular stressless form 
was oz. Before 1200, unstressed 0 before a 
cons. was worn down to o and a, e.g. o esse 
wise on this wise, o /:ve, @ dive in life, and in this 
form often coalesced with the following word as 
olive, alive; when the following word began with 
a vowel, the enclitic form was ax, as an-cdge, an- 
ende, an-hand, an-high. See A prep.l, AN prep., 
O prep. This form @ (rarely az) survives only 
when its connexion with o7 is no longer felt, and 
usually in combination, as askore, or in special con- 
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ON. 


structions as se¢ a going. The regular prep. and 
adv. ise. But in 16-18th c. the prep. was often 
colloquially, and in the dramatists, reduced to o’, 
as in o’ my life (Shaks.), 0 my conscience (Sheri- 
dan), a form now prevalent in north Eng. dialects: 
see Eng. Dial. Dici.] 

General Sense:— The preposition expressing 
primarily the relation of contact with or proximity 
to the surface of anything, and so that of being 
supported or upheld by it; also, from the earliest 
times expressing motion to or towards such 
a position; these two senses being (as in the pre- 
position IN) distinguished by the case of the word 
affected, the former taking, in OF., the dative 
(rarely the instrumental) for earlier locative, the 
latter the accesa/ive or case of motion towards. 
But the OE. point of view often differed from the 
inodern, so that the accusative was not seldom used 
where we should expect the dative, and vzce versa, 
(See Wiilfing Syrtax Alfreds des Grossen ll. § 784, 
8or, 821). In ME., the distinction of case dis- 
appeared, but oz continued in both uses, the sense 
being generally indicated by the accompanying 
verb (e.g. to “e on, to /ay on), though not in- 
frequently with ambiguity, to remedy which the 
sense of motion began in the 16thc. to be indicated 
in case of necd by the collocation oz fo, now some- 
times written ov7fo, after the analogy of z7zfo. 

From the earliest times in the Teutonic langs. 
this prep. has been used in reference not merely to 
the upper surface or top of a thing, but to the 
front or any surface (this being the mod.Ger. and 
Du. nse of az, aan, e.g. an der thir at the door, 
an die thiir to the door); this was also the use in 
OF. But here ov received a notable extension of 
sense, by being used to include also the notion of 
‘in’, almost to the elimination of the prep. 2 
from W. Sax. and the. dialects influenced by it. 
(Cf. In prep.) So in Early southern ME., ov still 
included the sphere of both ‘on’ and ‘in’ (sense 5); 
but zz was gradually restored ; not, however, 
without the survival of many traces of the former 
prevalence of oz; thence also a difficulty, in some 
of the transferred senses, in determining whether 
the starting-point was ‘on’ or ‘in’. Eventually, 
not only was this extension in the direction of ‘in’ 
given up, but the language has shown a growing 
tendency to restrict 0 to the upper or at least the 
supporting surface, = F. sur, so as to correspond 
in use rather to azf than ax in German; this comes 
out strongly also in the transf, and fig. senses in 
which ox indicates the basis or foundation of action, 
feeling, ete. In OF., when the upper surface was 
specially in view, ofer was somctimes used ; but the 
notion was usually expressed by the combination 
uppan, uppon (=up + on: cf.ON. upp d). When, in 
course of time, oz itsclf came to be more associated 
with the upper surface, the distinclion between 
on and tpor gradually faded away, and #for may 
now be used instead of 02, in positions into which 
no notion of z/ enters (see Uron), These changes 
in the sense-territory covered at different times by 
own make the historical and logical order of the 
senses dificult; and the following arrangement is 
in many respects provisional. Even the primary 
division into senses implying position and those 
implying motion or direction is difficult to carry 
out in the figurative uses, in somc of which the 
point of view has gradually changed since they 
first arose, so that what was originally felt to 
express a direction of the mind towards something 
is now felt as a static attitude or mental state. 

I. Of position. [OL. 07 with dative.] 

* Of local position outside of, but close to or 
near, any surface. Primarily of things physical, 
but also of non-physical things trcated as having 
extension. 

1. Above and in contact with, above and sup- 


ported by; upon. 

egoo tr. Beda's Hist. v. xvii. [xix.] (1890) 460 Wilfrid. .on 
domsetle sittende was. ¢975 Kushiw. Gosp. Matt. xxi. 5 
Sittende on [Ags. Gosf. uppan] eosule & on folan sunu pare 
teoma. c1zz0o Bestiary x De leun stant on hille. a@ 1300 
Cursor AL, 13433 (Gott.) Tohn be godspeller, Pat lai on 
(Cort. oJiesu brest at super. 1382 Wycuir A/aéz. v.14 A citee 
putt ona hill may nat be hid. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer C. 7. Prot. 
370 Wel semed ech of hema fair burgeys Tositten ina yelde- 
halle on adeys. 1425 LypG Asseuthly of Gods 803 A faw- 
con gentyll stood on hys helme on hy. 1483 Cats. Angl. 
2509/2 On, super. 1588 Suaxs. 77t. A. u. ili. 12 The birds 
chant melody onevery bush. 1656 S. HoLLanp Zara (1719) 
99 He sata long time on his Horse back ina profound study. 
1697 Drvpen Iirg. Georg. 11, 686 Scum that on the mollen 
Silver swims. 1819 AZefrofolis ILI. 183 The supper on table 
ten minutes after ourarrival. 1823 Byron /s/andw. iv, They 
rested on their paddles. 1894 J. KNicHT Garrick x. 168 
Garrick..found himself on the horns of a dilemma. 
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b. Said in reference to (the) earth, land, ocean, 
sea, water, etc.; also, any part of the earth viewed 
as a surface, e.g. a common, moor, heath, plateau. 

With earth, field, road, street, way, etc. usage varies, 

r has varied, between oz and zn, according as they are 
viewed: cf. IN Aref.!, and see the individual words. 

¢897 K. AELtFrep Gregory's Past. xvi. 102 Crist da he on 
eordan was. az1000 Sal. & Sat. 583 Yldo beod on eordan 
wghwes craeftiz. 1122-31 O. &. Chron. an. 1122 Peer-zfter 
waeron feole scip-men on sz and on weter. ¢ 1200 Orin 
5577 Himm reowebp patt he dwellebp her Swa swibe lange 
onneorpe, 1362 Lancet. /. 2%, A. 1. 7 Pe moste parti of pe 
peple pat passep nou on eorpe. ¢ 1400 Maunnevy. (Ronb.) i. 
3 He may wende many ways, bathe on pe see and on be land. 
1542 Upaut Erasm. Apoph. 254», In battaill on the sea. 
/étd. 170a, He tooke with hyin ., a greate mayny that he 
happely mette on y waye as he wente. 1549 Compl. Scod. 
vi. 60 Sche vas on the feildis for hyr recreatione. 1754 J. 
SHEBBEARE Afatrfimony (1766) 11. 227 On thestreets of Lon- 
don. 1760 Gotpsm. C7#, HW. ii, More painful. .than all the 
journies I ever made on land. 1797 Netson 7 Dec. in Nicolas 
Disf. (1845) 111.188 Captain Troubridge on shore is superior 
to Captains afloat. 1807 Crasse Par. Reg. 1. 74 On life’s 
tempestuous sea. 1849 Macautay /fist. Eng. v. 1. 539 
During his residence on the Continent. 1871 Mortey Vol- 
tatre (1886) 29 Ideas of grace and beauty, whose forms were 
eld on the earth. 1898 Cextury A7ag. Mar. 796/1 He.. 
occasionally took a short stroll on the street. ; 

¢e. Indicating the part of the body which sup- 
ports one, being itself in contact with the ground, 
ete.: e.g. ov one’s feet, knees, legs, back, face, on 
tiptoe, on all fours. 

¢893 K. AELFREeD O7os. 11, ix. § 14 On cneowum sittende. 
¢ 1000 /ELFRric Gew. iii.14 Du gest on binum breoste. ¢ 1000 
Sax, Leechd. 11. 154 gif mon pung ete .. stande on heafde. 
c1z0§ Lay. 32046 pe king lai on cneouwen. c1 Wr, 
Palerne 1766 William & pe mayde pat were white beres, 
gon forp..on here foure fet. 1594 I’. Broincrietp tr. 
Machiavelli's Florentine Hist, (1595) 12 Constrained to 
come to Rome on barefoot. 1631 GouGEe God's Arrows. 
§ 29. 44 Creeping .. on their bare knees. 1829 MacauLay 
Ess., Civil Disabil. Fews (1887) 145 That he should .. talk 
about being on hislegs. 1885 ANstey 7inted Venus xii. 150 
Leander went down on all fours on the hearth-rug. 

d. Said in reference to a means of conveyance: 
e.g. on foot, on horseback, on an ass, on the wind, 
on the wing, etc.: see also the sbs. (With an 
enclosing carriage, 772 is used.) 

c888 K. AELrren Soeth. xxxvi. § 6[5] Da cild ridad on 
hiora stafum. 1127-31 O. E. Chron. an, 1127 Hi ridone on 
swarte hors & on swarte bucces. 1140-53 /ézd. (Laud MS.) 
an. 1140 Sc@ fleh & ide on fote to Walingford. ¢ 1205 Lay. 
502 An horsen & an[c 127g aJfoten. ¢1400 MaunoeEv. (1839) 
v. 58 Be this Desert, no Man may go on Hors back. 1539 
Bite (Great) t Sau. xxv. 20 As she rode on her asse. 1697 
Drryoven Virg. Georg. tv. 761 When his Head,.. Wash'd by 
the Waters, was on Hebrus born. 1748 Awson’s Voy. 1. 
viii. 218 Mackaws..wheeling and playing on the wing. 1844 
Mrs. Browntnc Rou Page xii, Now the vision.. Wheeleth 
on the wind around. 1849 Macaucay “7st. Lug. ili. 1. 387 
The bags were carried on horseback. 1885 Ceutury Mag. 
XXXII. 471/2, I should go away on the first train. 

e. Said in reference to a supporting axis, pivot, 
or centre of revolution. 

88s [see Ax 56.7]. 1635-[see AXLE? 1, 3]. 1762 [see Hince 
s6.). 1832 Prop. Reg. lusty. Cavalry 11.55 A Line is ordered 
to‘ Change Frout’ ona flank. 1847 /ufantry Man. (1854) 
63 The sections are wheeling on their pivot men. 1859 F. A. 
Guarsitus Artil. Afan. (1862) 32 Change front on the left 
company. Jé¢d. 33 To change front on a flank Company in 
echellon. 1868 Lockyer £dew:. A stron. iii. x. (1879) 56 All the 
planets rotate, or turn on their axes, in the same direction. 

f. Indicating that on which the hands are placed 
in making oath; also with consctence, faith, honour, 
etc., as the basis of an oath or affirmation. 

In OF. the dative was used with the material object 
touched, the accusative with the ideal object or absent being 
appealed to, 

876 O. E. Chron., Ond him pa abas sworon on bam halgan 
beaze. ¢893 K. AliiFreD Oros. Iv. vi. § 15 He him zeswor 
on his goda noman pet [ete.J. a1000 Laws of Aethelred 
m1. ii. (Schmid), Pe he durre on pam baligdome swerian pe 
him man on hand syldé. c1000 Ags. Gosf. Matt. xxiii. 20 
Witodlice sepe swerep on weofude, he swered on him and on 
eallum pam pe him ofer synt. c1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) Ixii. 9 
Ealle ba de on hine adas sweriad (L. gui jurantinco). a1023 
Wutrstan Hos, xlvi. (1883) 232 Ic eow halsize .. on ealle 
Godes halzan and on @a cyrcan, de ge to gelyfap. ¢1330 
R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 110 Pe prid poynt pei wild..Pat pe 
Danegelde for ever suld be forgyuen,.. he suore pat on be 
boke. ¢ 1475 Rauf Coilzear 952 Thay swoir on thair swordis 
swyfthe all thre. 1sz5 Lp. Berners Froiss. II. clx, [clvi.} 
442 Let hyin go on goddes name whider it shall please hym. 
1768 Gounsm. Good-u. Mai 1, On my conscience, I believe 
fit) 1785 tr. Mleury's Hist. Gt. Brit. V. v. i. § 1. 238 All 
these hostages took a solemn oath on the gospels, 1856 
Bouvier Law Dict. 1.589 In courts of equity peers... answer 
on their honor only, 

g. In various elliptical and transferred uses, as 
(a) = Stationed on, at, or in charge of; (4) sub- 
sisting or dependent on; in the charge or care of; 
(c) on the list or staff of, employed on; (@) on an 


official list, e.g. 02 half-pay. 

1712 Bupceit Spect. No. 313 P 17 [One] endeavoured 
to raise himself on the Civil List, and the other..on the 
Military. 1761 Gray Lett, Wks. 1883 III. 86 If the boy 
was to be on the foundation [at [Eton]. 1794 NeEtson 
8 July in Nicolas D7sf. (1845) I. 249, 1 have told Captain 
Stephens and Captain Wilkes, who is on the battery, that 
[ete.]. 1798 Minter zé7d. VII. p. clix, Having made one 
strong cable fast to the Tonnant and desired seniinels to be 
placed on it on board her. 1834 H. Mitcer Scenes & Leg. 
xx. (1857) 296 She had to leave her mother on the care of a 
neighhour. 1843 /raser’s Alag, XXVIII. 336 A colonel on 
half-pay. 1855 Macautay J/ist. Lng. xii. LIL. 205 Scarcely 
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ever had he been on a grand jury. 1882 P. Firzceratp 
Recreat. Lit. Alan (1883) 139 A leading writer on the press. 
1885 Zines (weckly ed.) 27 Feb. 2/4 A captain on the General 
Staff. 1890 Pall A/ali G. 8 Nov. 3/1 Speaking of their 
several avocations .. I learned that So-and-so was ‘on the 
pigs’, another ‘on the kitchen’, and a third ‘on the table’. 
h. Hence arise many phrases, originally express- 
ing physical situation, of which the sense becomes 
more or less figurative, as an expression of what 
is done or implied in such a position, Such are 
the following, for which ‘see the respective sbs. : 

On the bench, on the boards, on the bovks,on the cards, on 
the carpet, on 'Change,on the fence, on the field, on foot, on 
hand, ou one's hands, on one's own hook, on one's knees, 
on one's legs, on the market, on the nail, on the parish, on 
the rack, on the shelf, on the spot, on the streets, on the 
stump, on tenterhooks, on the throue, on the turf, on 
the way, on the wing, on the world, Phrases originally 
literal, when thus used Ag., sometimes serve as models for 
others which never were literal, e.g. o” a level, on an 
equality, ona par. 

2. I-xpressing contact with any surface, whatever 
its position; e.g. to hang, stick on a wall; to 
border on an estale; a fly walking on the ceiling; 
blisters on the soles of the feet. Also, of things 
that cover or clothe, as a coat on his back, shoes on 
his feet, a book with a cover on it, 

€897 K, /E.FReD Gregory's Past. xxi. 152 Ealle da hearzas 
..waeron atifred on dam waze. agoo CynewuLr Christ 
1115 Pahe on rode wes, ¢1z05 Lay. 511 Alle heo sculden 
hongien On he3e treowen. 1470-85 Matory Arthur v.v, 
He satte atte souper gnawynge on a lymme of a inan. 1508 
Donpar Gold. Targe 55 And hard on burd vnto the blomyt 
medis,.Arrivit sche. 1g90 SPENSER /. Q. 1.1. 2 Onhis brest 
a bloodie Crosse he bore. 1611 Biste 1 Sanz xvi. 16 A 
cunning player on an harpe. 1697 Drypen 77g. Georg. 1. 
489 On Shrubs they browze. 1821 Krats /sadéella xxxvi, 
Isabella on its music hung. 1855 Macautay //7s¢. Eng. 
xiii, II]. 361 With eight wounds on his body. 1888 W. 
Wittiams Princ. Aled. (ed. 5) 577 A brewer's yard dog, 
always on the chain. 1895 Bockman Oct, 12/1 A small 
volume..printed on one side only. 

3. In proximity to; close to, beside, near, by, 
at; on the bank of (a river or Jake), on the coast 
of (the sea). 

e1122 O. E.Chvon. an. 1009 (MS, E) Hi.. namon him winter 
settlon Temesan. ¢1200 777n. Coll. How. 9 Bethfage..on 
pe fot of be dune be men clepen munt oliuete. 1523 Lo. 

3ERNERS Frotss. I. cccxxxii. 519 The castell of Geron one 
the see. 1596 Datrymece tr. Lesdie’s Hist. Scot, 1. 15 Pas- 
lay ..is situat..onn the River Carronn. a 1715 Burnet Own 
7ime (1823) I. 74 They came up marching on the head of 
their parishes. 1748 Azson's Voy, ui. vill. 379 Mr. Anson 
over-reached the galeon, and lay on her bow. 18136 J. 
Witson City of Plague \. i. 399 There is a dwelling on the 
lone sea-shore. 1830 H. Axceto Mewiziisc. 1. 229 His resi- 
dence, St. George’s-row, on the Uxbridge Road. 1832 Lp. 
Macmessuryin Afleu. Ex-Minister (1884) 1.50 Detained long 
at the Douane on the Italian frontier. 1855 Macautay //is?. 
Fxg. xii. 11. 229 Kirke and his squadron were on the coast 
of Ulster. fod. Burton-on-Trent, Clacton-on-Sea. 

4. kxpressing position with reference to a place 
or thing: esp. with side, haz, bow (of a ship), and 
words of particular direction implying ‘side’, as 
front, back, rear; north, south, east, west, etc. (In 
OE. these took the accus. = ‘looking unto or 


towards’ the left. the north, etc.) 

Hence in many fg. and ‘rans uses of hand, part, side, 
behalf, and in such phrases as on the contrary, the defensive, 
etc.: see these sbs. and adjs. 

¢ 893 K. AELFREO Oros. 1.1.§ 2 Ponne on dem norpdele, bet 
is, Asiaon paswipran healfe. a 1000 Ags. Ps.(Th.) xliv.11 Paer 
stent cwen pe on pa swydran hand, ¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. 
xxvii. 38 An on pa swidran healfe and o@er on pa wynstran. 
1122-31 O. E. Chron. an, 1122 Hi segon‘on nor6 east fir 
mycel & brad. a1300 Cursor A/, 13033 On oper side was 
hir ful wa. 13.. Guy ]Warz. 218 (MS. A.) Gij..on hir fader 
half he hir grett. 1390 Gower Conf, II. 183 God bad the 
rede See divide, Which stod upriht on either side. 1411 Xod/s 
of Parit, WI. 650/1 This is the ordenance..made between 
William Lord the Roos on that oon partie and Robert 
Tirwhit..on that other partie. 1558 Q. Exiz. in Strype 
Ann. Ref. (1824) 1. App. i. 389 Not doubting on their part, 
but they will observe the duty. 16s0Sir T. Browne Psexd. 
Zep. (ed. 2) 49 The Cape de das Aguilas hath sea on both 
sides near it. 167x H. M. tr. Eras. Collog. 7, 1 am glad 
on your behalf. 1747 Alem. Nutrebinn Crt, 1.221 It was 
agreed on all hands. 1748 A xson's lay. 1. v. 49 The Indians, 
lying on the back of the Portuguese settlements, 1838 
THiRtwace Greece (1846) III. xxiv. 338 Thucydides .. does 
not venture to state the numbers on either side. 1883 Law 
Times Rep. XLUX. 332 Bearing about three or four points 
on the starboard bow of the Clan Sinclair. 

** Of position wethiz [OE. ov for 27]. 
+5. Within the limits or bounds of; = In fred, 


1,9. Obs. 

In OF. (W.Sax) and early ME. (southern): see above. 

cgootr. Beda’s Hist, Pref. ii, Se was biscop on Cantwara 
byriz. /é7d., Odd3e on *ysse bec, Odde On Odre. C1000 
ZELFRIC Gen. xxxvil. 13 Dine gebrodru_healdab scep on 
Sichima. c1000 Ags. Ps. |xviil. 12 Da him szton sundor 
on portum. ¢1175 Laid. Hour 35 Ic walde .. sitten on 
forste and on snawe up et minne chinne. ¢ 120§ Lay. 24587 
Pe stiward..hzxt cniht on londe. cxrz60 A. L/orn 653 
(MS. C.) Heo sat on be sunne. ¢1375 Cursor AT. 14195 
(Fairf.) To ga on liz of day. [¢1485 Digby Myst. (1882) 1v. 
530 Chase he not the on his xij to bee?] 

*** Of time, or action implying time. 

(In OF. with dat. or accus.) 

6. Indicating the day of an occurrence, treated 
as a unit of time; so with sight, morning, after- 
noon, a defined date, a ¢2me, the eve, morrow, 


occasion of... On the instant, instantly. 


| 


ON. 


¢ 893 K. AELFrED Ovos. 1 viii. § 2 Pa on 6am ilean deze 
..fuhton Gallie on ba burg. ago0 Laws of /El/red Introd. § 3 
Wyrcead eow syx dagas, and on pam siofodan restad cow, 
Forpam [Drihten] hine gereste on bone scofodan daz c¢ 1000 
#Eirric f/ouw, 1... Hit zelamp on sumne szl. 1122-31 OLE. 
Chron. an. 1122 On bet daixik’ Apr’. /drd., Pet wees on bas 
dies xiiiv k’ Nouentb’. 1137-40 /é¢2. an. 1137 Pe Tudeus..on 
langfridzi him on rode hengen. ¢ 1250 Gen. & Ex. 3325 On 
morgen fel hem a dew a-gein. a@1300 Cursor A7. 17670 Yee 
sperd me soth on a fridai c¢14z0 Anturs of Arth. 6 
(Thornton MS.) One a daye pay pam dighte to be depe 
dellis, ¢1450 AZerdin 231 On an even com a spie. 1542 
Upart Erasm. Apoph. 131 b, Anaximenes was, on a tyme, 
in makynganoracion. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 14 lhys 
yere one sent Martyns day, 1670 Laoy Mary Bertie in 1244 
Rep. List. ASS. Conim. App. v. 22 On Tuestay wee are to 
goe see the second part of it. 1764-7 LytTEL10N J/eury J] 
(1771) I. 17 On the eve of St. Matthew. 1766 Gotpsm Vic, W. 
ili, The day..on which we were to disperse. 1795 Yemina 
I. 215 Rosina..taking Jemima aside on the instant. 1876 
GiapstoneE Glean. (1879) II. 298 Croker assailed, and assailed 
on the instant, some of Macaulay's celebrated speeches on 
Reform. 1885 Law Vines LX XX.112/2 On the 29th Jan. 
1884 [he] absconded, and on the following day the firm 
suspended payment. 1899 /’a// A/all Alag. Aug. 579 On-a- 
day he gravely complained in open court that [etc.]. AZod. 
Presented to A. B. on the occasion of his wedding. 

+b. Formerly used of any time or period, where 
current usage has zz, at, during, dy. (Also before 
the advb. genitives dayes, nightes, which were 
perh, then taken for plurals.) Ods. 

¢893 K. AtFreEn Ores. 1. i. 17 On huntode on wintra & on 
sumera on fiscabe, /é7d. 1. iii. § 2 On pam ilcan zeare 
tohlad seo eorpe. c¢x000 /ELFric Veut. x. 1 On fate tide 
Drihten cwap to me. /did. xxviii. 29 Dxt bu grapie on 
midne deg. 1127-31 O. E. Chron. an, 1127 Sodieste nen 
heom kepten on nihtes. ¢ 1330 R. Beunne Chon (1810) 31 
God sent him a tokenyng on nyght als he slepe. 1375 
Larsour Bruce vu. 506 And fra Carlele on nychts ryd; And 
in cowert ondayis byd. 1377 Lane. P. 72. B, xiv. 2, I slepe 
pere-inne on niztes. a 1425 Cursor M. 12245 (Trin.) Say I 
neuer suche on my lyue. 1442 T. Becxincton Corr. (Rolls) 
1]. 189 On the meane tyme. 1450-1530 A/yr7. our Ladye 12 
Also Daniel .. worshyped god thryes on the day knelynge. 
1627 W. Scrater Lap. 2 Thess. (1629) 137 Rome was not all 
built on a day. 1650 Futter Pisgah i. Zor. Teniple vii. §6 
It never rained on the day-time. 1654 R. CoorincTon tr. 
Justine 1. 19 On the break of day. 1708 Swirt H7ks. (1841) 
II. 256 Rascals that walk the streets on nights. 19779 For. 
rFst Vey, WV. Guinea 182 The tides rise about six inches 
higher on the full moon tban on the change. 

+¢. Formerly also: Within the space of; = In 
prep. 20. Obs, 

© 893 K. A_FreD Oros, Contents v. ii, Hu on anum zeare 
wurdon ba twa byrz toworpena. c¢897 — Gregory's Past. 
xliii. 312 Ic faeste tuwa on wucan. ¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. 
xxvii. 40 On prim dagum hyt eft getimbrad. c¢ 120g Lay. 
8059 And bas dzies en preom wiken Wenden to Lundene 
¢ 1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xiii. 57 Men may wende to Dainase 
on three days. 1693 Afol. Clergy Scot. 62 They cite the 
Archbishop of St. Andrews on twenty four hours to compear 
before them. 

= Close upon, touching upon. Also, in ox 
time = exactly at the (right or prescribed) time. 

1843 Mrs. Cartyie Lett. 1.235 It is now just on post-time. 
1890 Botprewoov A7iner's Right (1899) 181/2 Anxiety 
about being ‘on time’ for the mid-day stage. 1892 Pall 
Mali G. 17 Feb. 3/3 The following are a few arrivals at 
Preston ..September 25 .. 2 minutes early. December 12.. 
On time. 

7. Followed by a noun of action, etc., expressing 
the occasion of what is stated. 

e.g. on reaching .. =when I (he, &c.) reached ..3 on my 
return=when I returned; on hearing this=when (and be- 
cause) I heard this, J changed my plans. 

1s93 SHaxs. Lucy. 186 He doth debate What following 
sorrow may on this arise. 1713 BerKetey f/y/as & Phil. 1. 
Wks. 1871 1. 268 On second thoughts, 1 do not think it so 
evident. 1748 Anson's Voy, 1. x. 101 A disposition to be 
seized with the most dreadful terrors on the slightest acci- 
dent. 1761-z Hume //ist. Eng. (18c6) V. Ixix. 186 He had 
ten thousand ‘ brisk boys’.. who on a motion of bis finger, 
were ready to fly to arms. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L, § 68 
Which would on the first blush induce one to suppose there 
was something culpable in thisman. 1812 Jerrerson Writ. 
(1830) IV. 178 On our arrival here. 1876 GLapstone G/ean, 
(1879) II. 333 It attracted little notice on its appearance. 
1891 Law 7 imes XC11. 94/1 Milk which on analysis proved 
to be deficient in fatty matter. 

**4%* Of order, arrangement, manner, state. 

+8, Indicating physical arrangement or grouping: 
= 772 (a row, a heap, pieces). Oés. or arch. 

a 1000-1611 [see Hear sé. 5c]. 241400 Morte Arth, 238 
Alle pe riche on rawe, Romaynes and ober. 1430-40 Lyoe. 
Bochas \. xiii. (1554) 25 Kepe them from tonges that been 
on tweine. ¢1440 Promp. Parz. 364/1 On a thronge, or 
to-gedur. .Gregatim. 1§7§ Bricff Disc. Troub. Franckford 
98 And others .. came in suddenlie on a troupe together in 
to the churche. 1620 Fzer Rush 8 They came all on a 
cluster. 1625 Purcnas Prlev7nzs 11. 1133 There lyeth nine 
little Ilands on a row. 1662 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. in. 
IV. 280, I saw the monks kneeling on a row.. before the 
altar, 1818 G. S. Faser Hore Mosaicz 1. 189 Its waters 
stood on heaps to the right hand aud to the left. i 

9. Indicating manner: = zz, Ods. exc. in archaic 
phrases, as 0 this wise. (In OE. with the accus. 
Cf. Ger. azf diese weise.) Were also belong such 
modern phrases as ov the cheap, on the sly, on the 
square: see CHEAP, etc, 

¢ 888 K. AEvFrep Bocth. xxxix, 10 We ongitab hwilum mon 
on odre wisan, on odre hine God ongit. c1000 ALLFRIC 


Exod, xii. 5 On ba ylean wisan nymad ticcenu. ¢ 1175 
Lamb. Hom. 77 Pe fader is ine pe sune on pre wise. 


1258 Procl. Hen. I1/ & Beon ilet oper iwersed on onie wise. 
Ibid. 11 Al on po ilche worden. ?2@1366 CHaucer Rom. 
Rose 984 These arowis..Were alle fyve on oon maneere. 


ON. 


¢1380 Wyeur Set, Wks. 1. 379 On two maner is Goddis 
word berd. 1483 Cath. Angl. 259/2 On Alle wyse, omni- 
modo, 1526 TixpaLeE Matt, i. 18 The byrthe off Christe 
wasonthys wyse. a 1557 Drurn. Occurr. | Bannatyne Club) 
28 Bot tbe lordis on na wayiss wald not aggree. 1697 
J. SERGEANT Solid Philos. 440 To begin his search after 

Truth on this preposterous manner. 1864 Dasent Jest 5 
Earnest (1873) U1. 346 Ulf's words were on this wise. 

+b. Indicating language: = IN 12¢. Ods. 

(In OF., as in the other Teutonic langs., with accus.) 

6897 K. AEvereD Gregory's Past. Pref. 7 Nemned on 
Lzden Pastoralis, and on [:nglisc Hierdeboc. ¢12z05 Lay. 
33 An oper he nom on Latin Pe makede seinte Albin. ¢ 1320 
Cast. Love 35 On Englisch I wy] my reson shewe. 1401 
/’ol. Poems (Rolls) II. 91 Heresie, that is Grw, is divisioun 
on Latyn. 

10. Of state, condition, action: (a) withasb., as 
on fire, ot live, on sleep, on wail, on the tap; 
(2) with noun of action, as ov /oan, on sale, on the 
look-out, on the move, on the run, on the wane, on 
the watch; (c) formerly with vbl. sb., as ov singing, 
on building, (See also 19.) 

In (2) 02 is still normal; of those in (a) most have now i”, 
(#1 Life, in wait), some retain on, many have reduced it to 
@, now written in comb. (afire, alive, asleep: see 29); (c) is 
obs. or arch., on having been first reduced to a-, and then 
omitted in mod.Standard Eng., whereby the vbl. sb. comes 
to function as a pres. pple. the ark was on duilding, was 
a-building, was building), See A prep. 11-133 anc %3. 

¢893 [see 6b}. agso Cod. Exon. vit. 37(\E. E. 1.5.) 294 Sum 
bid onhuntobe. 971 Blické. //om.3 Pat heocende onsare & 
on unrotnesse ba hire bearn. ¢ 1200 Orin 142 Pe follc.. 
stod patt while onn heore bene. a 1300 Cursor AL. 15649 
All on slepe he fand bam fast. ¢1325 Bedy & Sout sg 1n 
Map’s Poems 347 Vhe world shal al o fure ben. ¢1375 
XJ Pains of Hell 281 in O. E. Mise. 219 When I was on 
pberst hongyng on pe rode. 1387 Trevisa A/igden (Rolls) V. 
325 While fe masse is on syngynge. /éi¢. 415 While be 
gospel was on redynge. ¢1435 /orr. Portugal 773 Whyle 
Torrent an huntyng wase. 1451 Faston Lett. I. 195, I lay 
on wayte up on hym. 1470-85 Matory Arthur iti iii, As 
good a man as ony is on lyue. 1513 Doucias ness v. xili. 
33 Venus, all on flocht, Amyd her breist reuoluyng mony a 
thocht. 1602 Hlottanp Pirny 1.84 When tbe Firth is frozen 
and allon yce. 1629 Maxwetctr. Herodian (1635) 400 The 
doores (which were all on a flame). 1711 STEELE Sfee?, 
No. 38 Pp: You might see his Imagination on the Stretch. 
1749 Fircpinc 7om Jones 1. ii, Her prudence was as much 
on the guard, as if she had all the snares to apprehend. 1808 
Ecranor Stratn fristol /fetress 1V.31 Glenn Hall, which 
was then advertised, and on sale. 18rz1 W. R. Spencer 
Poems 213 Yolly herself has long been on the wane. 1849 
Macactay //ist. Eng. v. 1. 608 Some men of the Horse 
Guards, who were on watch, heard the report, 1855 /éid. 
xyii, IV. 92 But fortune was already on the turn. 1876 
Rocers Pol. Econ. ix. (ed. 3) 89 Workmen on strike. 1886 
illustr, Lond. News 9 Jan. 31/1 Vetter a dinner of herbs 
-.than eight courses, caten on our best behaviour, 

b. Engaged in, occupied with. 

1768 G. Winter Sedborne xx, As you have been so lately 
on the study of reptiles, 

*#4** Indicating non-material basis, greund, or 
footing. (fig. cxtension of 1.) 


11. Indicating the ground, basis, or reason of | 


action, opinion, ctc. 
¢888 K. A‘irren Bocth. xi. § 1 Buton he... meeze xe- 
beacnian bat he irne on his willan. ¢ 1205 Lay. 3336 Ah late 
we hine welden Flis fole onhis willen. ¢1380 WycuF Serm. 
Sel. Wks. I. 15 3if men avysiden hem on pis resoun. 1578 
Whetstone Promos & Cass. .v, The doome was geven on 
cause, and not on spyte. 1594 First /'t. Contention (1843) 
35, 1 do arrest thee on high treason here. 1608 Str T. Bov- 
Leicn Let. to Bacon in Ussher's Lett. :1686) App. 21 They 
turned back on their own accord. a@ 1633 Austin Afedit. 
(1635) 164, 1 thinke that he [St. Thomas] was absent on neg: 
ligence. 1662 STiLtiNGFL, Orig. Sacr. 1. i. § 7 Those prin- 
ciples on which they denya Deity. 1680 Luttrnte Brief Nel, 
(357) 1. 4x Being wounded by his fellows on mistake. 1757 
Mas. Grirriru Lett. Henry & Frances (1767) 1.38, I acted 
Not on so poor a motive. 1806-7 J. eRESFoRD JWssertes 
Hum, Life (1826) vi. iii, Starting for a long ride on a dinner 
engagement. 1833 Tuirtwatt Greece IV. xxxi. 174 The 
capitulation on which Athens surrendered. 1855 MacauLay 
Hist, Eng. xiii. 111. 267 He .. was convicted on evidence 
which would not have satisfied any impartial tribunal, 1885 
Times (weekly ed.) 8 May 15/4 A careful opinion on full 
knowledge. 1891 Law Times XCI.21/2 We learn on good 
authority that arbitration has become too well estabiished. 
b. In many phrases; e.g. on account (of), on 
design, on intent, on pretence, on purpose; on terms ; 
on an (or the) average, on the whole; for which 
see the sbs. + Ov less than: see UNLESS. 
12. Indicating risk, pain, or penalty; on peril of. 
€2386 Cuaucer Aut.'s T. 867 Arcite That fro thy lond is 
banysshed on his heed. 1389 in Lng. Gilds (1870) 10 On pe 
peyne of xl.c/. to paic to be box. 14.. Str Beues 107/2031 
(MS. M) The patriarke on my lyfe, Charged me, neuer 
to take wyfe. 1588 Suaxs. Z. LZ. L.1. i. 124 On paine of 
loosing hertongue. 1667 Mitron /’. L. xtt. 398 Obedience 
to the Law of God, impos'’d On penaltie of death. 1667 
Dryven /ad. Emperor iw. i, On thy life secure the Prison 
Gate. 1755 Mrs. F. Brooxr Old Miaid No. 3 (1764) 16 [The 
father] charged him on his blessing to abandon all studies 
of that kind. 1858 O. W. Hoimes Aut. Break/.-t. viii. 71 
Many minds must change their key now and then, on 
penalty of getting out of tune or losing their voices. 
_A3. Indicating that which forms the basis of 
income, taxation, borrowing, betting, profit, or loss. 
1697 Dampier Voy. I. 376 We must consequently have 
ea d something insensibly on the length of the particular 
ays, but have lost on the..number. 1712 ADDISON 
Spect. No. 445 P 5 The Tax on Paper was given for the 
Support of the Government. 1745 Col. Pec. Pennsylv. 
, 34 For raising of money on the Inhabitants. 1753 
Hanway Trav, (1762) II, vii, iis 178 The king borrowed 
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considerable sums on his jewels. 1764 Aff. to Chron. in 
Ann, Reg. 129/1 Odds at starting—Six to four on Leader. 
1809 I3ynon Bards & Rev. 675 Done !—a thousand on the 
..trick. 1883 L’pool Courier 25 Sept. 4/5 The largest pro- 
curable dividends on the outlay of capital. 1883 Sir E. E. 
Kay in Law Times Rep. XLIX. 77/2 Any charge, or lien, 
or equity on this particular fund. 1885 Law Times LXXX. 
131,2 The intercst on the debentures. 1892 Law Nef. 
Weckly Notes 80/1 Shewing a loss on his last year’s 
business. fod. The margin of profit on the sales. 

II. Of motion or direction towards a position. 

14. To or towards the position expressed by 
senses I, 2; on to. 

So in reference to non-physical things treated as having 
physical extension, or to motion that is merely ideal. 

¢goo tr. Beda's His’. 1. vii. (1890) 38 Astah se .. andettere 
.-on padune upp. /ére¢. 1. vii. {ix.]178 On his hors hleop. 
¢1000 Ags. Gosp, Matt. v.1 He astah on pone munt. ¢ 1122 
O. E. Chron, an. 1101 Se cyng .. scipa ut on s@ sende, 
¢1z05 Lay. 1228 Heo..hire hond On bis heued leide.  /é/d. 
13099 He, nom ane cape... On pene munec he heo dude. 
az3z00 Cursor Af. 10393 lesu crist was tan, And don on 
rode, 1382 Wycuir J/a?/t. v. 45 That..reyneth on iust men 
and vniuste. ¢1400 Destr. 7 rey 9133 Pure watur pouret 
vn polishet yeron. 1576 Gascotcnr PAtlomene (Arb.) 97 
They now are come on lande. 1590 Srexser #. Q.1. il. 18 
‘Curse on that Cross’, (quoth then the Sarazin), 169; 
Drynrn Virg. Georg. 1.722 A Plague did on the dum 
Creation rise. /dtd. 769 Ye Gods .. turn that Impious 
Errour on our Foes! 1697 Dasipter Voy. I. 524 A sort 
of a distemper that stole insensibly on them. 1807 CRABBE 
Par. Reg. 1. 119-20 His sboes of swiftness on his feet 
he placed; His coat of darkness on his loins he braced. 
1820 Keats S?. Agues xxxi, These delicates he heaped..On 
golden dishes. 1884 W. C. Situ Avddrostax 63 If in such 
a vacant hour He shall happen on a maiden. 1896 Law 
Times C. 488/1 The vestiy served a notice on the re- 
spondent, calling upon him to repair the drain. 1897 Ouiba 
Massarenes xxvi, He has never left his card on you. Afod. 
He threw the coins on the table. They fixed placards on 
the walls. 

b. Zo Lay hold on, SEIZE on : sce these vbs. 

¢897 K. AELFreD Gregory's Past. iv. 40 Pxt hira nan ne 
durre gripan swe orsoralice on Fat rice. 1399 Lanct. 
Rich, Redeles 1. 49 Anober proud partriche ..sesith on hir 
sete. 1551 Ropinson tr. Alore's Utop. 11. ix. (1895) 270 They 
layde holde on hym. 1504 Suaxks. O¢/. 1. ili. 55 Nor doth 
the generall care Take holdon me. 1796 //ist. in Ann. Reg. 
97/2 They had scizedonthecitadel. 1870 AxDERSON J/issions 
Amer, Bd. 11.ix. 68 The natives..laid hold on the sailors, 

ce. Of the incidence of a blow or tlie like. 

¢ 893 K. /ELFrep Oros. 1v. 1. § 5 He hiene on pone nafelan 
ofstang, /édid. ve xv. $3 He oft unwitende slog mid his 
heafde on pone waz. 13.. Cursor VM. 21402 (Gitt.) Con- 
stantine..feld fast on bat haben lede. 1526 ‘VinpaLE Acts 
xi. 7 And he smote Peter on thesyde. @ 1548 Hatt Chrox., 
tJen V, 33 He strake the chiefe lustice with his fiste on the 
face, 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 317 » 35 Gave Ralph a box 
onthe Ear. J/od. A blow on the head. 

d. In such phrases as heaps on heaps, company 
on company, the litcral sense passes into that of 
acetmulative addition, or repetition. 

a@z611 Beaum. & Fu. Maids Vrag. v. ii, Your curst court 
and you.. With your temptations on temptations, made me 
give up mine honour. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 1. 995 With ruin 
upon ruin, rout on rout, Confusion worse confounded. 1726-46 
Tuomson Winter 905 Snows swell on snows amazing to the 
Sky. 1839 THacikrray /atad Beots viii, | have had ill-luck 
on ‘liect, 18s5 Kincstry Plays & Puritans 130 What 
Spaniard on Spaniard had been saying for fifty years. 

e. Of eontinucd motion: Ov one’s way, on a 
Journey, expedilion, voyag, lrip; also on an 
errand, a message. See these sbs., and cf. Away. 

15. Into contact or collision with, esp. in the way 
of attack; against, towards. 

¢893 K. /Etrrep Oreos, u. v. § 2 AEfter bam he wonn on 
Scipbie. e900 tr. Baida’s //ist. 11. viii. [ix.] (1890) 124 Sona 
pars pe he on heo feaht. 1340-70 Adisaunder 1204 When 
Philip had with his folke faren on Greece. 1375 Barsour 
Bruce 1. 140 On saracenys warrayand. /éid. uu. 384 On 
thaim! On thaim! thai feble fast! 1568 Grarton Chron. 
Il. 294 That day he never tcoke prisoner, but alwayes 
fought and went on his enemies. 1697 Drvyven Virg. 
Georg. ut. 140 He bears his Rider headlong on the Foe. 
1796 [ustr. & Reg. Cavalry (1813) 257 That she whole may 
arrive on the enemy at the same time. 1849 S. Dopett 
Roman iii, (ed. 2) 38 He calls his blood-hounds round his 
gory hands, And cheers them on the prey. 1883 Standard 
8 May 3/7 His.. bowling seldom seemed to be on the wicket. 
1894 Barinc-Goutp Atty Alone I. 170 If he drew his knife 
on her and attacked her, 

16. Of aspect or direction towards; as fo smile 
on, turn one’s back on. 

¢ 888 K. /Ecrrep Sveth. xxxviii. § 5 Hi ealle lociab mid 
hem eazum on pas eordlican dincg. a1000 Crdmon's 
Daniel 731 On bat wnndor seon. a1440 Sir Eglam, 1225 
The knyght answeryd, and on hym Jogh. 1593 GREENE 
Philomela (1881) 152 He spake with his cies on Philomelas 
face. 1726-46 TuHosson IVinter gto Horrid o'er the surge 
Alps frown on Alps. 1809 W. Irvine Kurckeré, vu, xii. (1849) 
442 He turned his back on its walls. 1844 Macautay éss., 
Earl Chatham (1887) 815 The enemies..stood for a time 
glaring on each other. 1851 D. Jerrotp St. Gries xxxii. 326 
That melancholy, care-worn face, that., would always smile 
on her. 1864 Tennyson £noch Arden 727 For Philip's 
dwelling fronted on the street. 

b. e/lipt. Precisely in the direction of, directed 
towards. 

1888 Riper Haccarp in Harfer’s M/ag. July 207 Feeling 
that I was on him, I pulled, and..I saw the man throw up 
his arms, 

+17. = Into. (Cf. In prep. 30.) Obs. 

€893 K. /EcFreD Ovos. 1. i. § 7 Pa flowad buta sup on pone 
Readan Sx. ¢897 — Gregory's Past, 2 An zrendzewrit of 
Ladene on Englisc areccan. ¢goo tr. Beda's //ist, iw. 
xxx[i} (1890) 374 Hie woldon his ban on niwe cyste sedon. 


ON. 


971 Buick’. Hont. 27 pette Helend were leaded on westen. 
e1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt, ix. 6 Aris .. and gang on pin hus. 
1387 £. £. Wills (1882) 2 Also y be-quethe iij li. to bring me 
on erthe. 
+b. Ov pieces, etc. =into (in) picees. (Cf. IN 30b.) 
¢893 K. “ELrrep Orvos. 1. i. § 1 Ure ieldran ealne bisne 
ymbhwyrft bi-es middangeardes..on breo todzldon. ¢x200 
Orin 565 And e3zberr hirrd. .’Toczledd wass..Onn hirdess 
rihht sextene. ¢1350 HW471?. Palerne 3410 Mani a spere 
spacli on peces were to-broke. 1415 Z. £. Wills (1882) 23 
Y wolle hit be parted on tweyne. 1426 Lypc. De Guil. 
Pilgr. 4293 Whan the pot ys broke On pecys smale. ¢ 1450 
Douce 3S. 55 (Bodleian) If. 23 Take mary and dates, kutt 
on too or on thre, 


18. Unto, to (a person): in refcrence to dcseent 
or marriage. (The latter in Sc.) 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. 710 Richt laith be wes to 
wed hir on ane lord Into Ingtand. @1578 Lixpesay (Pits- 
cottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 125 The king, efter he had 
.-ressawit this gentillwoman.. marieit hir on his brother. 
1631 GoucE God's Arrows ul. § 93 353 The Crowne and 
Kingdome by just..title descendedon her. 1894 CrockeTT 
Ratders 2&0 She's marriet on saft Sammle Tamson, 

19. Into, unto, to (some action, course, or con- 
dition) ; formerly esp. with 74/. sé., as ¢o go on 

Jishing = a-fishing: ef. 10. 

¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. John xxi. 3 Ic wylle gan on fixad. ¢ 1290 
St. Kenelm 148 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 349 pat pis child scholde 
wende An hontingue. ¢ 1350 JV il, Palerne 2cg2 Pai..dede 
hemongate, And sou3te him. ¢1450 S¢. Cuthbert (Surtees) 
4406 And sone on slepe pai fell. 1470-85 Matory Arthur 
un. i, A damoisel the whiche was sente on message. ¢ 1530 
Lo. Berners Arth, Lyt. Bryt. 147 His woundes braste out 
agayneon bledyng. 1539 Bince (Great) Acés xiii. 36 Dauid 
(after he had in hys tyme fulfy lled the wyll of God) fell on 
slepe. 1622 Bacon //en.V/174 That might..set the Plough 
on going. 1633 Laup IVs. (1857) VI. 321, I presume you 
will set him on work. 1635 J. Havwarptr. Btondi’s Banish'd 
Virg.68 He was that day rode forth on hunting. 1726 Leon: 
Alberts’s Archit. 1. 10/1 Very hard to stop when once it is 
seton going. 1828 Macauray £'ss., //altam'’s Const. Lltst. 
(1887) 88 The fanaticism of Cromwell never urged him on 
impracticable undertakings. 1885 Lazy Times Rep. LUI. 
467/2 Facts which ought to have put him on inquiry. 

20. Indicating the person or thing to which 
action, feeling, etc. is directed, or that is affected 
by it. In the const. of many verbs and phrases. 

¢ 1290 Becket sor in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 121 On seint Thomas 
heo criden faste. a1300 Cursor AM. 22474 Lauerd ha meici 
onallnu, ¢1386 Cuaucer C, 7. Prol. 300 Al pat he myghte 
of his freendes hente On bookes and his lernynge he it 
spente. ©1435 Torr. Portugal 1854 How on the dede hedys 
they did shoute. 1590 Srenser F. Q. 1. i. 52 On them she 
workes her will to uses bad. 1655 Futter CA. //ist. 1v. ii. 
§ 2 The first on whom this cruel Law was hanselled, was 
William Sautre. 1657-83 Evetyn //ist. Xedig. (1850) I 29% 
Being a thing material, it shonld operate on immatenials. 
1796 State Papers in Aun. Reg. 168/2 {| He] endeavoured to 
recriminate on us. 1815 W. H. Iretann Scribbleomania2o. 
She has claims on the consideration of the cuuntry. 1833 
Tuirtwatt Greece IV. xxx. 145 The title of Admiral was 
conferred on Aracus. 1849 Macautay //fst. Ang. v. 1.539 
Theeffect of these reflections on his mind had been pernicious, 
1883 Sin W. U. Brett in Law Fimes Rep. (1884) L. 193/2 
The decision..which is binding on us. 1885 Law 7imes 
LXXIUX., 38/1 The magistrate may be necessary as a check 
on the doctor. 1885 J/anch. Exam. 16 May 6/1 The 
extremely cold nights..tell very severely on the elderiy 
minmem bers of the House. ; ; 

b. Indicating the object of desire and the like. 
In the construction of eager, heen, mad (fF amorous, 
enamoured, fond), bent, delermined, sel, gone, etc. 
Also e//7p/. = bent on, set on. 

41310 in Wright Lyrie P. xi. 38 A tortle that min herte is 
on. ¢ 1430 Lyne. eas. & Sens. 113/4286 To be enamowred 
on a goot. 1493 Festival! (W. de W. 1515) 68b, Suche 
thynges as mannes herte is moost on. 1623 Gouce Serm. 
God's P'rovid. § 10 Their mind was so on their worke. 1656 
Eart Monn. tr. Socealini’s Advts. /r. Parnass. W. xxxvi. 
(1674) 189 You.. having unwisely heen enamoured on some 
one person. 1890 L. G D'Oyvte Notches 170 Woddell was 
hot much on beer. 

ce. Indicating the bank, banker, or person to 
whom a cheque or draft is directed, and by whom it 
is payable; in fo drat on, a cheque, etc. (drawn) on. 

1671~ [see Draw wv. 65, Dravcut sé. 35b}. 1824 Byron 
Juan xv. viii, A draft on Ransom. 1839 THackeray Fatal 
Boots x, Here. .isachequeonChild’s. 1849 Marryat Valerie 
ix, Lionel received a cheque on the bank. 1866 Crump 
Banking vii. 144 The demand for bills on London at Liver- 
pool would exceed the supply. : 

21. Indicating a person or thing to whieh hostile 
action is directed: against; esp. in /o complain, 
tnfornt, lie, tell,‘ peach’ on; also an attack, assault, 
etc., 072. 

1377 Lancv. P. PZ, B. xiv. 144 It may nou3t be,..ormathen 
on god lyeth. cx1400 Maunvev. (Roxb.) xv.67 pai lye falsly 
on Mary and hir son. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 29 He 
made hym redy for to complayne on reynart the foxe. 1539 
Binre (Great) PAzé, ii, 15 Vhat ye may be soch as no man 
can complayne on, 1604 Suaks. Of/. y. ii. 146 Ay, ‘twas 
he that told me on her first. 1690 Lockr Govt. 1. x1x. 
§ 231 Attempting by force on the properties of any people. 
1830 Macautay Ess., Moore’s Byron (1887) 135 This de- 
graded people had risen on their oppressors, 1849 — //¢s?. 
Eng. vi. I. 113 Anyattack on the civil liberties of his people. 
1889 [see Inrorm v.7b}. 1895 Crockett Sweetheart Trav. 
14, I will tell my father on you. A/od. Se. I'll no tell on ye. 

22. In regard to, in referenee to, with respect 


to, as to. 

c888 K. Ecrrep Boeth. xxxi. § 1 (1864) 110 Hweet as 
mazan we secgan on_pa flesclican uppeawas. 1456 SiR 
G. Have Law Aruts(S. T. S.) 69 And sa was sene ou thame, 
for thair jurisdictioun began with force and crueltce. 1470-85 
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Ma ory Arthur vi. i, Some there were that .. passed alle 
their felawes in prowesse and noble dedes and that was wel 
preued..on syre launcelot du lake. 1477 Pasfon Lett. Ill. 
214 Elles it wol do you harm on your hors, 1649 J. MoyLey 
in 15th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 1. 47 There sate on him 
three or four judges. 1706 Act 6 Anne, c. 11 Art. xix, No 
writer to tbe signet [shall] be..admitted a lord of the session 
unless he undergo a privateand publick tryal on the civil law. 
1787 NEtson 13 May in Nicolas Désf., (1845) I. 236 ‘Vo order 
a Court-Martial to be held on him, 1812 JerFerson Writ. 
(1830) IV. 176, I do not condole with you on your release. 
1838 T. THomson Chem. Org. Bodies 488 uote, This state- 
ment does not agree with my experience on the subject. 
1849 Macautay //ist. Eng. ii. 1. 275 He never attended the 
meetings of his colleagues on foreign affairs. 1885 A/anch. 
Exam, 23 May 5/1 The appellants had failed on the main 
question. 

b, Expressing the object to which mental 
activity is directed; after such verbs as shih, 
consider, remember, dream (now usually of); 
meditate, reflect, etc. Also after derived sbs. as 
thought, meditation, reflection. See these words. 

¢1000 Ags. /’s. (Th.) cxvii. 8 God ys ow Dryhten georne to 
penceanne. ¢ 1420 Anturs of Arthure 192 Thynke hertly 
on this. e¢1qgso St. Cuthdert (Surtees) 8090 On his kirke 
was all his thught. ¢1470 Henry /Vadlace 1.15 3hit we suld 
thynk one our bears befor. 1s00-zo Dunsar Poems xc. 60 
And on the end hes no reinemberance, 1590 GREENE JVever 
too late, Af.’s A/adr., When Jat last considered on my sins. 
1692 Locke Educ. § 147 This being almost that alone, which 
is thought on, when People talk of Education. 1754 R. O. 
Cambripce /ztruder 12 "Twas a plan 1 never dreamt on, 
1816 J. Witson City of Plague u. ii, Thy anxious heart will 
never learn To think more on thyself and less on others. 
1838 TuiRtwatt Greece 11. 265 The sleepless nights in which 
he meditated on the trophies of Miltiades. AZod. Reflect on 
the natural results of such conduct. 

e. After speak, write, ctc., q.v.; after dook, 
article, essay, lecture, poem, treatise, etc., or an 
author’s name ; also ellipt. in titles and the like. 

1422 £. £. Wills 51, iiij quayres of Doctours on Mathewe. 
1605 Campen Rew, (1637) 411 On a childe drowned catching 
of an Apple. 1689 Prior EZ. to Fleetwood Shepherd 168 
Critics I read on other men, And bypers upon them again, 
1699 Cotes tr. Dupin's Hist. O. & N. Test. 1.1. i. § What 
he says on this Point is as follows. 1785 W1il.BERFORCE in 
Life 1.99 Heard Newton on the addiction of the soul to 
God. 1830 Scott (/ié/e) Letters on Demonology and Witch- 
craft. 1831 CartyLe Sart. Res. 1. viii, Laplace’s Book on 
the Stars. 1834 A. R. Pennincton Wiclifix. 290 A course 
of lectures on the Epistles of St. Paul. Afod. Coke on 
Littleton; Millon Hamilton; Fenn on the Funds. 

II. Other senses, obsolete, archaic, or dialectal. 

(All these originally belonged to branch I.) 

+23. After verbs of winning, gaining, taking 
(by force): = from. Ods. Here orig. belonged 
vbs. of wreaking or taking vengeance, avenging, 
revenging, still construed with 07 : sce these. 

¢893 K. AELFRED Oros. iv. vi. § 6 Romane genamon on him 
Lxxxill scipa, ¢xo0o AELFRIc Ne, xxi. 1 Chananeus pa 
wann wip Israela bearn, and sige on him gewann. ¢ 1330 
R. Bruxne Chron. (1810) 57 Magnus .. chaced away 
Suane, & Daninark on him wan. 
they were so bold totakeon hym or on hys peuple ony thing. 
1523 Lp. Berners Fro/ss. 1, cccxxxv. 525 Howe the Eng- 
Iysshmen recouered dyuers castelles on the frenchmen in 
Burdeloys. 1605 SHaks. Lear v, iii. 165 But what art thou 
That bast this Fortune on me? 1671 Mitton Sasnsoz 470 
All these boasted Trophies won on me. 

+24. Indicating that to which a quality has 
relation ; In respect of; =IN Prep. 33, OF prep. 35. 

¢ 888 K. AEcerep Seeth, i, Boetius..se wes in boccreftum 
and on woruld ,eawum se rihtwisesta, Jbéd. xxxii. § 1 Deab 
bu were eallra manna fazzrost on wlite. ¢goo tr. Beda's 
Hist, v Introd. (1890) 26 Hit is weliz dis ealond on westmum 
and on treowum. a13175 Cott. /{om. 223 Se man is ece on 
ane dele. pat is an per sawle. cx2z75 Luxe Rov g1 in 
O. E. Misc. 96 He is feir & oriht on heowe. ¢ 1350 1/122. 
Palerne 2634 Sche had a derworpe dou3ter .. be fairest on 
face. 1523 Lp. Berners Frotss, 1. cclxx. 403 He was 
blynde on y' oneeye. 1535 COVERDALE 2 Sam. iv. 4 A sonne 
which wa, lamz on his fete. 1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3892/4 

Robert Stephens..winks on the left Eye. 
Obs. 


+25. Indicating the medium of action. 


Now expressed by zw7th. 

@1375 Foseph Arim, 560 He seiz a child strau3t per-on, 
stremynge on blode. a1q4so Le AMorte Arth. 1996 The 
chambre flore Alle ranne on blode. 

+26. In tses now expressed by a/ (esp. 02 a price 
or rate). Obs. 

1477 Paston Lett. 111. 203 He wol not selle hym .. under 
that mony that he sette hym on. 1639 Futter Holy War 
wi. xiv. (1647) 132 Serviceable men he would purchase on 
any rate. a1z1g Burnet Own Time (1823) 1. 150 When 
his matters were on that crisis. 1776 G. Semple Building 
tn Water 67 Vhe Bridge must be on right Angles with the 
Current. 1793 JEFFERSON IVrit, (1859) III. 510 All other 
of our productions are received on various duties. 1794 
Mrs. A. M. Bennetr £élex III. 52 Ellen was walking on 
a slow solemn pace. 

27. In senses now expressed by OF. In on'’t 
and the like, common in literary usc to ¢1750; 


now dia/, or velgar. 

In early times generally an actual difference of idiom, but 
from end of 16th c. due to confusion of efand ox, esp. owing 
to the reduction of both of these to 0’. See Or, 

1258 Procl. Hen. 1/1, 1 Henr’ pur3 godes fultume king on 
Engleneloande, Lhoauerd on Yrlounde, Duk on Norm’ on 
Aquitaine and eorl on Aniow. ¢ 1325 Poem times Edw, 11 
(Percy Soc.) xxii, That death that I shall on die, ¢1420 
Avow. Arth, xxxviii, O payn on life and on londe. a 1440 
Sir Eglam.953 Wele recovryd on hys wounde. c1530 tr. 
Erasmus’ Serm. Ch. Fesus (1901) 2 So this our sermon may 
sauer on him whiche is.. tbe worde of thefather. 1575 Gam. 
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Gurton1.iii, All th'ours onthe daye. 1605 SHaxs. Macd, 111. 
i. 131 The perfect Spy o’ th’ time Ihe moment on't. 1621 — 
Cymb. 1. i. 164, I am very glad on't. 1641 Lp. J. Dicey Sf. 
tn Ifo. Comm. 21 Apr. 4 The truth on’t is. 1671 H. M. tr. 
Erasm. Collog. 545 ‘Vhough I make Lay men on them all. 
1709 STEELE /atler No. 12? 7 Nay, you are in the Right 
on’t. 1732 Berkecey Adcifhr. 1. § 6 ‘The best on't is the 
World every day grows wiser. 1766 G. WitLiams in Jesse 
G. Seluyn & Contemp. (1843) If. 57 Vhose handles that the 
ladies make bell-ropes on. 1782 Et.iz. Bower Geo. Baleman 
I. 87, 1 know she'll take care on him. 1828 Craven Gloss. 
(ed. 2), On’#, of it. [Still widespread in Eng. dialects. ] 

V. 28. Ox is used in the construction of many 
verbs, besides those mentioned under the preceding 
senses, e.g. depend; attend, wait; follow; believe, 
rely, feed, live, subsist; also after the direct object, 
in beget, bestow, confer; lavish, spend, waste ; cort- 
gratulate; plume, pride, value oneself, or as a 
second construction, e.g. to condole, consult, with 
a person 07 something. See these verbs. ° 

29. On was formerly frequent in connexions in 
which a- is now usual: e.g. 02 back (= aback), 
on brede, on broche, on broad, on dreghe, on far, on 
Jerrom, on fresh, on head, on live, on loft, on long, 
on loud, on low, on light, on new, on part, on 
round, on room, on side, on stray, on sunder, 
on thirst, on wide, on wry. These were ustally 
written as two words, but have often becn hyphened 
by modern editors, in imitation of forms in a-. 
See ABACK, ABREDE, ABROACH, etc.; also the 
sbs. Back, Brene, Broach, etc. 

On hand, on high: see HAND 32, Hien a. 18. 

On (gn), adv. (a., s6.). (Orig. the same word as 
prec., viz. OT cnt. *aza, OS. ava, an, OE. an, pr. 
In the OE. instances almost always intimately con- 
nected with a vb. as a ‘separable particle’, like 
the Ger. separable ax in an-kommen, etc.; in 
mod.Eng. often an elliptic use of the prep. = on 
something understood.] 

1. In the position of being in contact with, or 
supported by, the upper surface of something. 

egoo tr. Bxda’s Hist. ww. iv. (1890) 274 Sume Zerisne stowe 
..-mynster on to timbrenne. 1632 Mitton L’Adlegvo 132 
Then to the well-trod stage anon, If Jonsons learned Sock 
be on. 1844 Dickens Alart, Chuz. ix, The pudding-plates 
had been washed. .while cheese was on. 

2. Into the position defined in 1. 

¢897 K. Etrrep Gregory's Past. xvii. 124 Det se se pe 
wunde lacnian wille geote win on, ¢ 1205 LAy. 311 Brutus 
sette on his flo. He wende to sceoten pat header. ¢1475 
Rauf Coilyear 85 To-morne on the morning, quhen thow 
sall on leip, Pryse at the parting, how that thow dois. 1645 
Evetyn Déary 11 Apr., Dashing the..whipcord over their 
shoulders, as hard as they could lay it on. 1824 Byron 
Fuan xv. xv, Vhey also set a glazed Westphalian ham on. 

3. In the position of being attached to or covering 
any surface, esp. the body ; on the body, as clothing 
or a limb, 

cx1z05 Lay. 1553 He hefde brunie on. ¢1300 St, Brandan 
613 None other clothes nadde he on. 741366 Cuaucer Kom, 
Rose 1187 Largesse hadde on a robe fresh. ¢1450 Merlix 
191 Thei hadde on hattes of stile. 1570 B. Gooce Pof. 
Kingd. 1. 26 To weare a linnen Ephod on. 1§94 SHAks. 
Rich. IT, ww. ii. 126 O let me thinke on Hastings, and be 
gone To Brecnock, while my fearefull Head is on. 16x21 — 
Cymé, 1, i. 26 You crow Cock, with your combe on, 1711 
Apoison Sfect. No. 128 Pg He bad a clean Shirt on, 1850 
Tennyson / Ales. vi, A riband or a rose; For he will see 
thein on to-night. 1887 ‘MaseL WetHerAL’ Two Vorth- 
Country Maids xxv. 174 Her pretty buff cotton gown, 
which was clean on that morning. 1890 J. Hirt Unfort. 
Arrangem., I, vi.144 He had on an unobtrusive suit of dark 
brown tweed. A/od, slang, Keep your hair on! 

4. Into the position defined in 3. 

axooo Fate (Cod. Exon.) 87 Sum sceal wildne fugel 
ateinian, heafoc on honda..dep he wyrplas on. ¢ x000- 
{see Do v. 48). 1526 TinpaLe Luke xii. 22 Take no thought 
..for youre body, what ye shall putt on. xgs90 Lonce 
Rosalind \Cassell) 93 And with that she slipped on her 
petticoat. 1605 SHaks. A/acé. 11. ii. 7o Get on your Night- 
Gowne. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 311 P 5 He immediately 
drew on his Boots. 1781 C. Jounston //tst. F. Funiper 
IL. 44 Vo make. .delays. by frequent tryings on, and altera- 
tions of our hero’s clothes. a@1814 Way to win Her v. iii. 
(New Brit. Theatre 1}. 466), Mother is tying on her 
goloshoes. f 

b. ellipt. for go on; on with = put on, don. 

1485 Digdy AZyst. (1882) 1. 1183 On xall my westment 
and mynaray. 1605 Row :anvs /fell’s Broke Loose 45 On 
with rich attire. 1753 Foore Aug. tn Parisi. Wks. 1799 I. 
39 I'llon with my Jemmys, 1826 Disraria Viv. Grey in. vi, 
I will doff my travelling cap, and on with the monk's cowl. 

5. In a direction towards something, at; as Zo 


LOOK 0722. 

6. Towards something in the way of approach; 
approaching in space, time, or condition. 

¢ 1400-S0 [see ComE z. 622, f]. 1535- [see Draw z. 86d). 
1704 Lond, Gaz. No. 4054/1 The great use of their Gallies 
in towing on oroff their great Ships. 1885 Truth 2 July 3/1 
It was getting on for two before supper was served. 1894 
Lp. Wotsecey Life Afarlborough Vi.\xv.195 How dreadful 
are the words ‘Go on !' to the man who longs to mingle in 
the fray, and shout ‘Come on |’ instead. — 2 

7. Directed towards, or in a line with, something. 

1804 Netson Apr. in Nicolas Désf. (1845) V. 520 The mark 
for being clear of the Malora North End, is the Guard- 
House on the Peacb..on with the last hillock of the nearest 
ridge of mountains. 1875 Brororp Sadlor’s Pocket Bk. vii. 
(ed. 2) 267 She will be steered with sufficient accuracy if her 


ON. 


gunwale..be kept ‘on with’ the outer ends of the oars of 
the leader. 

b. Broadside on, face on, stem on, etc.: With 
the face, stem, or other part directed to the point 
of contact. 

1800-40 [see BroansipE sb. 1c). 1856 Leisure [1.V. 332/1 
He lost his hold, and fell face on into the water. 884 
Standard 19 May 4 The vessels struck one another stem on, 

8. Cricket. To the on side. 

1882 Daily Tel. 24 June, This he shortly followed up by 
driving C. ‘f, Studd on for 2. 

9. Onward, forward, in space or time. 

@ x000 Azdrcas 1336 Rasdon on sona. ¢ 1200 ORMIN 7717 
He wollde..uss..brinngenn onn To follghenn pe33re bisne. 
c1230 //ali Meid. 17 Yat mahten bringe pe on mis for to 
donne. @ x%350 Cursor Al, 5987 \Gitt.) Wend on pann, sipen 
se wil ga. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. clv. 136 Or half a yere 

e go an. 1600 Hottanp Livy i. liv. 124 They passe on 
through the cittie. 31675 Hospes O«yssey 11677) 256 From 
that day on, centaurs and mien are foes. 1809 Maukin Gil 
Blas u. vii. » 6 Do they get on in the world? 1820 Byron 
Afar, Fal. i, i. 12 Seeing this Patrician pestilence spread 
on and on. 1831 Blackw. Afag. Jan. 83/2 [The police 
officer] possesses the power. .of ordering them to ‘ move on’, 

b. e/lipt. = Go on, advance. 

crq2z5 Lyvc. Assembly of Gods 1077 On in Pluto name! 
On! & all ys owre! 1592 SHaxs. Nom. & Ful. 1. iv. 2 Or 
shall we on without Apologie? 1627 SANDERSON Seri, 
I. 284 Unless God kept him back, he must on. 1723 J. 
Warder True Amazons 95 Yet on they must. 1808 Scotr 
Alarm. vi. xxxii, Charge, Chester, charge! On, Stanley, 
on! x855 Kincsiny Plays & Purtt. 181 But no; he must 
on for honour’s sake. 

10. Gone onward or ahead; in advance in space 


or time, 

17.. Old Song in Burns’ Works, Oh Kenmure’s on and 
awa, Willie! 1872 Brack Adv. Phacton xxi. 301 1t was now 
well on in tbe afternoon. 1887 A. Birrett Odster Dicta 
Ser. 1. 91 Later on inusic was dragged into the fray. 

b. Cricket, etc.: In advance of the opposite side. 

1884 Lillywhite’s Cricket Ann. 61 Notts were 392 on. 
1892 Daily News 14 Sept. 3/6 As the game now stands the 
professionals with seven wickets to fall are 79 runs on. 

ce. slang. On the way to intoxication; the worse 
for drink. 

1802 Naval Chron. VI}. 273 The A:elia’s men being a 
little on, could not bear being thwarted. 1894 Witkins & 
Vivian Green Bay Tree 1.99 Pimlico, who was now slightly 
‘on’..was sbouted down. 

11. With onward movement or action; con- 
tinuously ; fo speak on, hold on, work on, wait on, 
to continue to speak, hold, work, wait. 

c¢1000 /ELFRic Saints’ Lives xxi. 236 [He] nyste butan hi 
sungon pone lof-sang ford on. axz22zg Leg. Kath. 434 He 
heold on to herien his headene maumez. ¢ 1386 CHAucEeR 
Cook's Prot. 22 Now telle on, Roger, looke that it be good. 
1579 SPENSER Sheph. Cal. Sept. 55 Now say on Diggon. 
1665 BrarHwait Cowen, 2 Tales Chaucer 148 Go on with 
your Tale. 1795 BurKe Regic. Peace iv. Wks. TX. 26 Specu- 
late on! 1858 FRoupE Hust. Eng. xx. IV. 235 The regent 
waited on, and the event came. 1891 Dora Russet Secret 
of River |. xiii. 289 He sent me money regular, to keep on 
the house. 

12. Into action or eperation: thrash oi, proceed 


to thrash. 

13.. Gaw. & Gr. Knut. 2300 Wy brescb on, pou bro mon, 
pou fretez to longe. c1400 [see Come uv. 62c]. 1593- [see 
Draw v. 86b}. 1596 Datrympce tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 
113 Thay set stoutlie onn, doubteng na danger. 1667 Mitton 
P, L.v.233 Converse with Adam. andsucb disconrse bring 
on, As may advise him of his happie state. 1745 P. ‘THomas 
Frnt. Anson's Voy.276 The Tuffoons commonly come on.. 
suddenly. 1832 R. H. Froupe Kem. (1838) 1. 271 At last it 
cameontorain, 1892 Chamb. Frnl. 4 June 367/1 We turned 
our lanterns full on. 

13. a. Of persons: Engaged in some function 
or course of action; on the stage, the field, etc. 

a3gq4r Wyatt /oct. Wks. (1861) 84 Now tbus, now than, 
Now off, now an, Uncertain as thedice. x640[see OrF AND 
on B.). 1793 W. Roserts Looker-on No, £4 .1794) 11. 315 
Then to the Playhouses anon, if Quick or Bannister be on. 
1823 Mrs. Cameron Cleanliness next to Godliness 3, ‘1 try 
to keep things tolerably decent, but it’s a hard matter.. 
I am always on’, replied Alice. 1883 G. R. Sims Lifeboat 
etc. 12 She was on at the Lane last winter—She played in tbe 
pantomime. 1808 Stee. & LytrLeton Cricket (Badm. 
Libr.) iii. 141 Supposing a slow bowler has been ‘on’ for 
some time. 1891 Mrs. Watrorp A/ischief of Monica lil. 
62, ‘1 thought he was on with Daisy ’, burst forth her son. 
Afod. collog. He has been on for tbree years, and now retires. 

b. Uf things: In progress or course of action ; 


in a state of activity. 

[x60g Suaks. Learn. iv. 172 So will you wisb on me, when 
the rash moode is on.] 1830 Exaniiuer 76/1 Several com- 
missions being ‘on’ at the same time. 1873 Brack Pr. 
Thule ii. 13 There was a considerable sea on. 1882 Sociely 
18 Nov. 11/2 The schools at Oxford are ‘on’ once more. 
1884 Manch. Exaut. 3 July 5/3, There isa terrible row on 
between the old and the new divisions. AZod, Is the gas on? 
‘The water was not on. : 

c. Having a wager on (something). 

1812 Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 23 They declared themselves 
off, a thing unknown in sporting, after they had been on. 
1883 Standard 18 June aye the scratching of Winchester 
has been a rare blow to those who were determined. .to be 
‘on’ early. 

14. Used idiomatically with many verbs: e. g- 
carry, catch, conte, get, go, holt, keep, look, put, 
send, take, try on, etc.: see the verbs. 

B. adj. (Cf. Orr C.) ; 

1. Cricket. Applied to that side of the wicket on 

which the batsman stands, or to the corresponding 
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side of the field (z.¢. in the case of right-hand 
batting, the side on the left of the wicket-keeper). 
Opp. to Orr C. 2b. 

1851 Littywnite Guide to Cricketers 20 A good general 
will often place three men instead of two on the ‘on’ side. 
1892 Daily News 6 May 5/2 A captain wbo has studied 
lady's play,.. will put most of her fields on tbe ‘on’ side. 
1897 Ranyitsixnyi Crzcket 170 Let us now turn our attention 
to strokes on the on-side. ” ‘ 

2. In reference to the licensed sale of liquors: 
Short for ‘on the premises’; opp. to OFF C. 5. 
Often hyphened, as o7-/2cence. 

1891 Darly News 11 Mar. 3/2 The number of licensed 
houses mentioned in the on-licences return. 1892 W. Beatty. 
Kincston /ntemperance 63 It is not in the least necessary 
to persecute the ‘on’ licensee. 1896 (Vest+, Gaz. 5 Mar. 
3/3 The Lill which placed off-licence holders under similar 
control as on-licence holders. 1899 Darly News 13 Apr. 
e/3 The influence of the ‘on’ licensed houses. 

C. sb. Cricket. = On side: see B. 1. 
on drive, on-drive,a drive to the on side. 

1881 Daily News 9 July 2 He then drove Moncreiffe to 
the on for four. /érd,, Newton scored .. three for a good 
ondrive, 1856 J esti, Gaz. 24 July 5/2 Wynyard then 
made a fine on-drive off Trumble for 3 . 

On, particle, the pref. o- = Un-1, often written 
separately in ME. ; also, in mod.Sc. dial., in sense 
‘without’: see On- 4. 

+ On, erron. ME. expansion of 9 = 06, OTH con/., 
until: cf O prep.3 

¢1320 Cast, Love 472 Ich..wole op pe lede my lyf Euer 
on pat ilke stryf..mowe sum ende take. 

+ On, ME. 1 and 3 sing. pres, of UNN-EN v. Obs., 
to grant. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 26 5if me on almihti God. 

On., prefix, the prepositional ady. 072 (unstressed 
form of OF, an, pg) in combination with vbs. 
and their derivatives, and sometimes with other 
sbs. The old nominal compounds had the stressed 
form, as in OE, anginn, pnginn, beginning, anfi/t, 
onfiltx, ANVIL, Vhe compounds in ox- belong to 
the following classes : 

1, Old verbal compounds, as onbdédan to ONBIDE, 
oncndw-an to recognize, AcKNow. Stich of these 
as survived the OE. period appear in their alpha- 
betical place under On- or A-. 

2. Later verbal compounds or collocations of 
ady. and verb. In these the union of clements 
is incomplete, and the ady. may be moved to 
another position than immediately before the vb., 
where however it regularly stands in the inf, and 
pples., so that these acquire more the character 
of permanent combinations, Examples are ‘| on- 
become, to befall, happen; + on-cry, to cry or 
call upon; on-draw, to draw on; + on-lace, 
to lace on; + on-look, to look on; on-sweep, to 
sweep on; ton-tako, to take on, assume, behave: 
see TAKE v, 

€1305 St. Lucy 60 in F. FE. P. (1862) 103 To seinte Lucie 
norice he wende: and eschte hire faste * What Lucie were 
so “*onbicome’, ¢1315 SuorEnaM Poems (E. E. T. S.) 
146/487 Hyt on-by-come ine eche place 5ef ech [blyng hadde 
ylyche grace ‘Yo 1oye and blysse. 1664 Flodden F. ww. 49 
‘Then each Captain he did *oncry. 1898 T. Harpy Wessex 
Poems 83 By Joidoigne, near to east, as he *ondrew, Dawn 

ierced the humid air. 1513 Douctas Eacis x1. Prol. 102 

ays hie the targe of fauh vp in thi hand, On hed the 

halsum helm of hop “onlace. « 75) W., Mines in Schaff 
& Gilman Libr, Relig. Poetry (1881) 35 That all his 
shattered aims, his hopes bewept, Are in God's counsels 
deep and fathomless *onswept. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 
3548 Pat hii nuste hou “on take [z. ». on to take], ne wat for 
honger do, ¢ 1345 Sfec. Cy Warw. 267 Allas! what sholen 
hij onne take, Pat wolden here her god forsake? 
3. With pr. and pa. pples. forming adjs., as o*7- 
carrying (= carrying on; hence o'carryingness), 
on-marching, on-rolling, on-running, on-surging, 
on-sweepine. 

@ 1834 Cotrripce in Literature (1897) 23 Oct. 11/2 The 
*oncarryingness of his {Scott’s] diction, 1609 Damier C77, 
Wars vin, xvi, Gather'd by th’ *on-marching Enemy. 1863 
Not an Angel V, 184 ‘Yo hold by his arm for some security 
against the onmarching multitude. 1854 J. S. C. Aspoir 
Nafoteon (1855) 1. xx. 325 The *on-rolling billow of Austrian 
victory. 1599 DanitL A/usophitis 713 ‘Vo pull back th’ 
“on-running state of things, 1884 Chicago Advance 31 Jan., 
The fury of the *onsurging barbarians. 1896 /d:d, 16 Apr. 
5 The “onsweeping purposes..of God. ; 

. With vbl. sbs. and nouns of action, forming 
sbs. (sometimes concrete), as o7-bringing (=briug- 
ing on), ox-carrying, on-leaping, Sc. -louping 
(= mounting a horse), oz-moving, on-putting, on- 
sweeping, ctc. (which can be formcd at pleasure) ; 
On-g0, going on, progress, advance; on-roll, 
onward roll; on-sweep, onward sweep ; also with 
agent-nouns, as ov-Learer, on-goer, on-pusher, ctc. 
See also ONLOOKER, etc. 

, 1808 T. Harpy Wessex Poems 135 Changing anew my 

onbearer T traversed the downland. 1658 J. Durnam £74, 

Revelation i. vi. (1680) 145 ‘Ibis inability is of her own 

onbringing. _ 1737. E. Erskine Seri, Wks. 1871 TH. 452 

€ “oncarrying of the designs of his glory. 1894 Chicago 

Advance 11 Oct. 58/1 As viewed in the retrospect of two 
years absence. .iis ordinary *on-go is indeed extraordinary. 
1600 Gowrie's Consp. in Select. S* Hart, Mise. (1793) 190 
Maister Alexander Ruthven... haisted him fast downe to 
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ouertake his maiestie before his *onleaping. a 1670 SeaLp- 
ixG Troudb, Chas. f. (1792) ¥. 91 (Jam.) On his onlouping the 
earl of Argyle ,.and Lord Lindsay .. had some private 
speeches with him, 1900 Weston, Gaz. 12 June 2/1 It is 
a memorable sigbt to witness the *on-moving of a great 
army. 1898 Congregationalist 28 Apr., Thearts of diplomacy 
are too soon exhausted when seventy million people are the 
on-lookers_ and *on-pushers, 1599 Jas. 1 BautA. Awpov 
(1682) 82 To speake of rayment, the *on-putting whereof 
is the ordinary action that followeth next to sleepe. 1883 
Gd. \\ords 462 The steady *onroll of the mighty waves of 
time, 1893 Chicago Advance 26 Jan., All this prodigious 
swing and ‘on-sweep of development, 1885 //omrtlet. Kev. 
134 In tbe tremendous *onsweepings of society. 

On.-, frcfix2, the OE. unstressed form of and-, 
pnd-, against, opposite, in reply, in return (see 
AND cony.), corrcsp. to Gothic avda-, and-, OS. 
and-, ant-, Iu. ont-,OUG.ant-, ent-,int-; e.g. OS. 
antfihan, OUG., ant-, intfahan, MUG. entfahen, 
enfdhen, enpfahen, Ger. empfangen, Du, ontvangen, 
OE, onfo-n, pa. t. onfe-ng, to receive (cf. a-nd-, p'rid- 
Jenga receiver) ; OE. ongi‘tan to understand, dis- 
cern (cf. a*nd-, p'r1dz2¢ understanding, intelligence). 
In ME. this prefix is in form indistinguishable 
from ON-1: e.g. onfon, onziten, 

On-, /rcfix 3, the same particle originally as the 
prec., used with counteracting or undoing force; in 
early OE, o#-, in late OL. very generally 22- 
(levelled with zz- = On-4), in ME, usually zz-, 
but sometimes ov-; in mod.Eng. always zz-. 
Examples: Goth. andbindan, OS. antbindan, HG. 
ant-, intbintan, Ger. enthinden, OE. onbindan, 
unbindan, ME, un-, on-binden, to UNBIND; OS. 
antduan, andéin, OIG. anttoan, intoan, MAG. 
entuon, OL. ondén, unddn, ME. undon, ondon, to 
Unpno; OS, antivindan, OHG. tntwindan, MUG. 
entwinden, OE. onwindan, unwindan, ME. un- 
winden, onwinden, to UNWIND. Sce Un-2. 

On-, prefix*, frequent ME., early mod.E., and 
dial. variant of Ux- 1, beforeadjs., pples., advbs. and 
their derivatives, as Mf. onclene for unclene:—OE., 
unclene; ME, onwrylen:—OE. unwriter. Cf,Goth. 
unwers, OS., OUG., OE, uuiviés, Du. onwys, on- 
wis, ME. unwis (onwis, onwise), UNWISE. 

Formerly often written separately (see e.g. aston Lett. 
No. 751); but generally hyphened by modern editors. In 
some mod.Sc, dialects written separately before pples. or 
vbl. sbs as o (or efx) in sense ‘without’, e.g. 0% sai, 
ohn satd, unsaid, without there being said, without saying, 
on makin’ without making. 

|| Onager (pnadza1). Pl. -gers, -gri. [L. 
onager, ad. Gr. dvaypos = vos aypios the wild ass ; 
also both in Gr. and L. in sense 2.] 

1. A wild ass; spec. the species Eguus onager 
(E. hemippus) of Central Asia. 

a1340 Hamvote Psalter cili. 12 Abyde schal onagirs in 
pair thirst. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvin. xxviii. 
(1495) ae Onager is a wylde asse, and suche asses be grete 
and wylde in Affrica. 1774 Gotpsm. Wat. Ffist. 1. 456 The 
onager, or wild ass, is scen in still greater abundance than 
the wild horse. 1883 G. ALLEN in Anowledge 6 July 1/1 
The warious tarpans and onagers and quaggas and zebras 
which span the gulf [between horse and ass]. 1896 Slackw. 
Mag. May 682 Hence the difference .. between a coster’s 
donkey and an onager. ; ; . 

2. An ancicnt and medizval engine for throwing 
stones in warfare. 

1609 HoLLano Ayam. Afarcelt. xxi. iv. 222 Unto which 
also the moderne time hath imposed the nanie of Onager, .. 
in this regard, that wild asses when they are coursed b: 
hunters fling with tbeir heeles stones afarre off behind their 
backs. 1840 L, Ritcmie Windsor Castle 214 Of the more 
powerful military engines then in use, were the scorpion or 
large stationary crossbow, the onager or wild ass. 1886 
SueEvvon tr. Flaubert’s Salamméo xiii. 310 Catapults were 
as fiequently called onagers, because they were like wild 
asses which threw stones by kicking. 

[| Onagra! (pnagri). Bot. [L. onagra, a. Gr. 
évaypa, tem. deriv. of cvaypos; sec prec.] A 
former name for the genus CENoTHERA. 

1741 Compt, Fam.-Piece i. iii. 392 There are yet. .Onagra, 
Larkspur. 1861 Miss Peatr Ffower, J't, V1. 289. 

| Onagra 2, [pscudo-Latin, fem. of ONAGER.] 
A female wild ass ; Aumorowsly, a she-ass. 

1860 Reape Cloister & //. V1. 196 Gerard .. bad put his 
Onagra in harness. 

Onagraceous (pnagré!'fas), a. Bot. [f. mod. 

Bot.L. Onagracer, f. ONAGRATL: see -AcKous.] 
Belonging to the Natural Order Oxagracex, of 
which Onagra or G@nothera is the typical genus. 
So Onagrad (pnigrid), Lindley’s name for a 
plant of this order, 
, 1845 Linney Veg. Kingd. (1853) 724 The Onagrads. .are 
in general tetramerous. 1866 7'reas. Bot., Clarkia, a small 
genus of onagrads. /od. The Fuchsia, Willow-herb, and 
Enchanter’s Nightshade are onagraceous plants. 

Onan, onane, obs. forms of ANON, 

On and off, adv. per. (sb.) = OFF AND ov, 
q. v.3 also in more general sense (see ON adv. and 
OFF adv.). 

1855 Brownixnc BA. Blougram’'s Afot. 789 It sboots .. 
Haltway into the next still, on and off! 188: E. D. 

sRicKWOOD in Encycl. Brit. (ed. 9) XH. 14 Hedges on 
banks..are usually of such a size as to make flying them 
impossible, or at least undesirable, Horses jump them on 
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and off. 1889 Repent, P. Wentworth 11. 227 [He] has been 
working with us at Crum Street a good deal, on and off. 
18E9 Dict. Nat. Biog. XVI. 3125/2 A siege which lasted 
on and off for twenty years. 1892 Times (weekly ed.) 
21 Oct. 7/3{Hel] had lived with ber on and offsince that time. 

b. affrid. c. as sé. A putting on and taking 
off; intermittent action; in quot. 1852, a leap on 
and off a fence, a fence to be so jumped. 

1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour (1893) 17 They then 
made for a large field at the back of the bouse, with leaping- 
bars, hurdles, ‘on and offs’,‘ins and outs’, all sorts of fancy 
leaps scattered about. 1854 Ecert. Warsurton //unt. 
Songs (1883) No. 33 xii, Which method best insures us from 
a fall. The Chester on-and-off step, or the Leicester clear- 
ing all? 1895 M. M. Dowie Gad/a 119, 1 love to feel the 
on and off of the break and to watch the way tbe pole seems 
to fee] its way througb tbe traffic. 

Hence On-and-off v., (a) 27/7. to sail on alternate 
tacks on and off the shore (see OFF AND on 2); 
(6) ¢vans, to leap on and then off ; On-and-offish 
a., inclined to be on and off, somewhat fluctuating 
(in mood, temper, or health: cf. OFF AND oN B.), 

1823 Byron Fxan xu. lxili, Who. .keeps you on and off-ing 
On a lee-shore. 1852 R. S. Surtees Sfonge's Sp. Tour 
(1893) 345 ‘I'll have a word with you’, said Sponge, on-and- 
ofiing the hedge, 1888 E. J. Goopman Yoo Curtous xiii, 
As well as she ever is. Rather on-and-offish. 

+ On and on, Oés., one by one: see ONE, 


Onanism (6naniz’m), [f. proper name Oxan 
(Gen. xxxvill. 9) + -1s.] Self-abuse, masturbation. 

1727-41 Cuampers Cycf, Onania, and Onanism, terms 
which some late empirics have framed, to denote the crime 
of self-pollution, 1847-9 Toop Cyct Anat. 1V. 156/2 A 
young man excessively addicted to onanism. 1874 Buck. 
witt & Tuxe /’sych. Jed. (ed. 3) 760 Onanism is a frequent 
accompaniment of Insanity and sometimes causes it. : 

So Ocnanist, one who practises onanism; 
Onani'stic a., relating to onanism. 

1891 Cent. Dict., Onanist. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Onanistic, 

Onbethink, dial. f. UmBETHINK, to consider. 

+ Onbide, v. Cbs. [OE. ondidan, f. ON-1 + 
éidan, Bipe.)] intr. To abide, remain, stay on. 

Beowulf 2302 Onbad .. oddxt wfen cwom. 1440 Con 
pleynt 67 in Lydgate’s Teniple of Glas (1891) App. 60 Myn 
hert With sow onbit & nat remeuyt{h]. 

On-boljen, Oés., enraged: see ABEL3EN. 

+ Onbow", v. Ods. [OE. onbiigan, f. Ox-1 + 
bizan, Bow.) zfr. To submit, yield. 

971 Llickt. [/om, 223 Pet he nefre nenizum woruldricum 
men..swibpor onbuzan nolde, penne hit riht weere. c 1000 
Ags. Gosp. Matt. v. 25 Beo bu onbugende pinum wiper- 
winnan hrade. ¢ 1205 Lay. 6166 And him alle on-bu3en. 

+ Onbrai-d, v. Ods. [var. of Usiprat or ABRAID 
v2] To upbraid. 

1530 Pacscr. 646/1, I onbrayde, I twite or cast in whe 
tethe, Fe reprouche, 

+ O-ncall, sd. Ods. [f.On-1+Catusé.] The 
a. Invocation; b. Claim. 


act of calling upon: 

@ 1300 Cursor Bf. 19095 (Edinb.) Pe oncalle of his hali 
nam, 13.. //éd. 6714 (Cott.) Pis beists lauerd pan sal bi 
quit Of alkin oncall, and oper wijt. 

+Onca‘ll, v. Ods. [f. On-1+ Cau v., after 
L. tnvocare.| trans. To call upon, invoke. 

1548 Gest Pr. A/asse in H. G. Dugdale Li (1840) App. 
117 How ought or can Christ be reverenced or oncalled as 
present in the sacringe. /6/d. 125 Those sainctes bee on- 
called as advourers and ayders. 

Once (wns), adv. (con7., adj., sb.) Forms: see 
below. [ME. dives, énes, genitive case of dz, 62, 
Ons, for the earlier wes, ENES (q. v.), which took 
the place of the OF. instrumental-adverbial axe, 
ME. Eng, at the time that the genitival -es was 
taken by so many advbs. ves contiuued in use 
in the south till 1500, and even later; anes, 
ones, are found ¢1200, but are not frequent before 
1300, from which time also aves is only northern. 
The word remained disyllabic in some dialects till 
15th c., but in others was reduced to a mono- 
syllable early in 14th. The final s retained its 
breath sound, and so began ¢ 1500 to be spelt -ce, 
as in hence, pence, fence, ice, mice, twice, From 
this a dial. form ov2s¢ (wynst) has arisen in north. 
midl., Ireland, etc., as in agaizst, amidst, amongst, 
etc. The development of the initial long vowel in 
Standard English as wo-, wz-, in north. dial. and 
Sc. as ya-, ye-, is the same as in ONE.] 

A. Forms. a. See ENEs, 

B. 3-5 (Sc. -8) anes, 4 ans, 4-6 anys, anis; 6 Sc. 
aneis, ainis, 6-7 Sc. ains, 7- Sc. ance, 8- aince, 
ainse, (eance, yance, yence, yince). ; 

c1a00 Trin. Cott. [fom. 109 The sunne arist anes a dat 
13.. Cursor AT. 7886 (Cott.) Pe king kest ans [Gétt., Faix/. 
anis}] on hir his sight. c¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxvi. 123 
Pai ete bot anes on be day. ¢ 1425 WvNTOUN Cron, vi. xiv. 
41 Oftare yher pan anys or twys. 1570 Yragedie in Scot. 
Poems 16th C. (1801) 11. 223 He was thy Maister ainis & 
jour Regent. @1572 Knox Hist, Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 357 
‘Trew religioun now aneis begun. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 
Pref. 6 Ance in the 3ere. /bid. Forme of Proces 126 The 
execution of the principal decreit, being ains suspended. 
1724 Ramsay TJea-t. Alisc. (1733) 1. 29 Ye shall hae twa 
good pocks That anes were o’ the tweel. 1802 R.ANOERSON 
Cumbld. Ball, (1839) 222, 1 yence hed sweethearts moo 
a yen, 1826 J. Witson Noct. Amor. Wks. 3855 1. 179 
Rather..than ance to expose mysel sae. 1860 G. P. Morris 
Poents (ed. 15) 156, I ainse the passion slighted. 
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- 3-7 ones, 4:5 oones, -is, -ys, -us, onus, 4-6 
ons, onis, -ys, -ez, oons, 6- once, (6 onsse, onste). 

c 1200 [see B.gd]. c1250 Gen. & Ex. 3288 Ilke dai..Ones 
he Gor[h] it sungen riz3t, 1330 R. BRUNNE Chron. (1810) 3 
With joy alle at ons bei went. 1340-70 Alex. & Dind. 735 
Wibsolepne sacrifice serue hem at onus. ¢1350-1534 Ones [see 
B. x and 2). ¢ 1375 Cursor A. 2837 (Fairf.) Onys in pe woke 
day. ¢ 1380 Wycuir Sed, Wks, 11. 281 Crist .. entrid conys 
in to heven. /ézd. 111. 367 Oones a frere he may in no 
maner leeve pat. c14z0 Auturs of Arth. xii, To lette me 
onus hauea sy3te. c1430 Two Cookery-bks. 44 Turne it on 
pe panne onez. a1450 Ant. de la Tour (1868) 67 ‘They .. 
shalle ansuere onis. 1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 21 A messe 
oonys in y* wykke. x1g03 Dunbar 7Aistle & Rose 115 All 
kynd of beistis..At onis cryit lawd. 1526 Tinpate 1 Cor. 
xv. 6 Five hondred brethren atonce. ?1535 Srarkey Le‘? 
(1878) 30 Neuer..but onys. xg4z2 N. Upate in Zeé?t. Lit. 
Alen (Camden) 3 Bee good, maister, to me tbis oons. 1556 
Chron, Gr. Friars (Camden) 81 After he came onsse to 
Shordych. 1592 Chester Pl. i. 24 (MS, W.) Ever at onste 
Iso ALS 4) defendinge. 1593 Q. Exiz. Sozth. 1. met. i. 1 
My groing studie ons periourmed. cx620 A. Hume Brit. 
Tongue (1865) 18 Al barked at ones. 1888 G. M. Fenn 
Dick o the Fens 159 In wi’ un at onced [for ons}. 

6. 5 wonus, 6 wons. 

14.. Burlesque in Rel, Ant. 1.83 Ther was wonus a kyng. 
1526 Tixpace J/ark vi. 31 They had no leasur wons for to 
eate. 1593 Q. Exiz. Boeth. 1. met. ii. 4 Wons this man .. 
used the skies to vew. 

B. Signification. 

1, In strict sense: One time only: as distinguished 
from ¢zwéce, thrice, many times. (MWithout any 
reference to whezz.) 

c1z00 [see A. 8]. c1250 [see A. y]. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 
7716 Per nas so heymon non pat him enes [v.» ones] 
wip sede. a1300 Cursor MI. 25744 Noght ans allan, ne 
tuis. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 121 Sche ete but 
ones a day. a1450 Aut. de la Tour (1868) 85 The king 
sent vnto her onis, tuyes, thries. 148x Caxton Aeynard 
(Arb.) 4 A man shal not wyth ones ouer redyng fynde the 
ryght vnderstandyng. 1534 Wuitinton 7udlyes Offices 1. 
(1540) 33 The acte of Themystocles dyd profyte but ones. 
1683 D. A. Art Converse 110 They..think much and twice, 
before they speak once, 1767 Garrick Le/. to C. Fenner 
11 May (Davey's Catal.), I took it with me and bave read 
it more than once. 1868 Lockyer £lew. Astro. ii. (1879) 
40 We know that the Earth goes round the Sun once a year. 
1887 Graphic 15 Jan. 65/2 ‘Once bit, twice shy’, is an 
excellent proverb. 

+b. At one time, on one occasion (as opposed 
to another time). Ods. 

[e1122 O. £. Chron, an. 1120 Dises zeares com pet leoht to 
Sepulchrum. ..anes to Eastron, and odre side to Assumptio 
sancte Marie. ¢ 1175 Las. Hom. 37 Enes et pam fulht- 
beda. .oder side..et sod scrifte.] 1464 Nottingham Rec. 11. 
375 Ridyng .. oons to Morley, an ober tyme to Leycestre. 
1628 GauLe Pract. he. (1629) 281 They once stroue to cast 
him down vpon the stones. 

+c. Inthe first place, firstly, ‘for onething’. Ods. 

1523 Lp. Berners Fyvozss. 1. Auth. Pref. 1 Ones tbe con- 
tynuall redyng therof maketh yonge men equall in prudence 
to olde men ; and to olde fathers. .it mynystretb experyence 
of thynzes. 1596 Bacon Afar. § Uses Com. Law Ep. 
Ded., Your Majesty is in a double respect the life of our 
Jaws: once, because without your authority they are but 
litera mortua; and azaine, because [etc.]. 

2. At any one time; on any occasion, in any 
contingency; under any circumstances; ever, at 
all, only, merely. Chiefly in conditional and 
negative statements. Jf ovce, when once, if ever, 
whicn ever; #o¢ once, not so much as once, never. 

[e1175 Lamb. /fom. 61 Ne mu3en heo nefre ufele swinken, 
Ne for men enes hit bi-pinken. @ 1225 Aucr. R. 234 Nolde 
heo neuer enes bisechen ure Louerd pat he allunge deliurede 
hire perof.] c1350 W211. Palerne 195 Alle tedes him Iouede 
pat loked on him ones. 1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) I. 187 
Aston callede Asbeston, whiche accendede oonys is neuer 
extincte, 1523 FirzHers. Sur. iii. (1539) 7 After the Statute 
be ones declared. 1548 Upatt, etc. Aras. Par. Alatt. 
xviii. 91 He shall not once be receiued into the Kyngdome 
ofheauen. 1611 Biste 7ransl. Pref. x It was made a capitall 
crime, once to motion the making of a new law. 1762 
Gotpsm. Cit. #7. xl, When once all the extent and the force 
of the language 1s known. 1795 Mar. Epcewortn Left. 
to Lit. Ladtes (1799) 67 If once their pupils begin to 
reflect upon their own hoodwinked education. 1872 Brack 
Adv. Phaeton viii.112 Once past the turnpike, the hignway 
runs along an elevated ridge. od. If we once lose sight 
of him we shall never set eyes on him again. 

+b. In any case, at any rate. Olds. 

a171§ Burnet Own Time (1823) I. 557 Yet it was tbought 
necessary that the prince should be once at the head of 
their armies. /d/d. Il. 116 ‘The King seemed to insist.. 
that he would once have a peace made. 

+ 3. emphatically. Once for all, Tence, as a 
qualification of the whole statement : To sum up; 


in short. Ods. 

ax300 &. E. Psalter \xxxviii. 35 Anes swore .i. in mi 
haligh. 1382 Wyciir //ed. x. 10 In which wil we ben 
halewid by the offring of the body of Crist Jhesu oonys. 
£1450 Sir R. Ros La #elle Dame Sans Merey 556 Ones 
must it be assayd, that is no nay, With such as be of 
reputacioun. 1596 NasHe Saffron Walden To Rdr., This 
is once, I both can and wilbe shut of thts tedious chapter of 
contents. 1602 Carew Cornwall 59 Once certayne it is, 
that few men of Law, have..growne heere to any super- 
eminent height of learning. 1613 Purcuas /lgrimage v. 
xill. 513 Once, it yeeldeth all parts of the world to each part, 
and inaketh the world. . known to itselfe. 1626 MassincER 
Rom. Actor u. Wks. (Rtldg.) 152/2 Would you'd dispatch 
and die once! 1667 DrypEn A/aiden Queen iv. i. Wks. 
1882 II. 469 For if I have him not, I am resolved to die a 
niaid, that’s once, mother. : 

4. At onetime in the past; on some past occasion ; 


formerly. Also ovce upon a time. 
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{az1250 Owl & Night. 1049 Enes bu sunge ich wot we! | 
hware Bi one bure.J 1377 Lanau. /’. PZ. B. 11. 334 A lady 
pat redde a lessoun ones, 1426 Lypc. De Guil. Pilger. 14606 
The fox Made hym oonys as he wer ded. 155 ‘'urRNER 
lleréal 1. Aiv, Absinthium is named ..in English worm- 
wode..I suppose that it was ones called worme crout. 1611 

BLE Gal. i. 23 ‘hat he..now preacheth the faith which 
once he destroyed. @1656 Br. Hatt Nem. H’ks. (1660) 
43, I left that my once dear Diocess. 1711 STEELE S/ec?. 
No. 154 #1 You are still what I myself was once. 19732 
Berxeey Alcighr. 1. § 19, I do not know how it might 
have been once upon a time. 1764 Gray Jemsmy 1 witcher 
14 When she died, 1 can't tell,—but he once had a wife. 
1786 Burns Twa Dogs6 Twa dogs..Forgather’d ance upon 
atime. 1875 Bryce “oly Rom, Emp. xxi. (ed. 5) 386 The 
once famous doctrine of divine right. 1875 Jowerr Plato 
(ed. 2) 1.134 Once upon a time there were gods only, and no 
mortal creatures. 

5. At some future time; one day. Now sare. 

cxgoo Lanci. 7. Pd. C. vt. 59 (MS. F.) To be welcome 
whanne ich come..oonus in a monthe. a@1450 At. de la 
Tour (1868) 44 Synne, of the whiche ye shalle yelde onis 
acompte of. c1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon ii. 64, I 
promytte you ye shall ones repente for it. 1563-87 Foxe 
al. & AZ, (1684) 111.66 You may be once old as lam. 1618 
Bratuwait To his Brother in Farr S. P. Fas. J (1848) 267 
That ill which now seems ill, may once prove good. 1691 
Drvyven A. Arthur v. i, Britons and Saxons shall be once 
one people. a@ 1825 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, Once, adv, at 
some time or other. 1876 Mrs. Witney Sights & Ins. vi. 
zo And once—that sweet word which brings all to the 
blessed focus and point of promise —once, we sball find them 
together. 

6. Once removed, removed by one degree, 

1601 HoLLanp ¢ .cny I. 162 With his nine children... with 
27 nephewes the sonnes of his children, and 29 nephewes 
more, once remoued, who were his sons nephewes. 1650 
B. Discollimintum 4 Which is cosen german to it once 
remov'd. 1653 ASHWELL /ides A/fost. 76 Irenzus, the 
Apostles Scholer but once removed. 1882 J. H. Blunt Ref 
Ch, Eng. 1. 205 The relationship of second cousin once 
removed. 1883 Chr. Comm. 6 Dec. 174/1 A condition only 
once removed from the lower animals. 

7. Like other advbs. oxce is usually hyphened to 
a participial or other adj. standing before its sb. 

@1668 Dennam (J.), Thereon his arms and once-loved 
portrait lay, Vhither our futal marriage-bed convey. 1713 
Pore Windsor For. 314 Beside him, once-fear’'d Edward 
sleeps. 1725 — Odyss. xxiv. 328 The glory of this once- 
famed shore. 1809 CamppetL Gertr. HW yom. mi. xxxvii, 


Seek we thy once-loved home? 1835 Honan II. 223 Virtue 
is taking ber leave of our once-moral, once-English nation. 
1865 Moz.ey Mirac. i. 3 Vo realize the past, and to see in 
it the once-living present. 1893Dx. ArGyLt Unseen Found. 
Society x. 285 A once-wide acceptance. 

II. 8. Phrases in which oce is followed by 
another adv. or phrase. 

a. Once or twice, a few times; oce and again, 
more than once, twice (or oftencr). 

[a 1zz5 Ancr. R. 70 Leaue to openen hire burl enes oder 
twies.] ¢1369 Cuaucer Dethe Blaunche 665 But god wolde 
I bad oones or twyes Y-konde and knowe the Ieupardy‘s. 
c14so tr. De /ttatione 1. xvi. 18 If eny suche .. be onys or 
twies amonisshed. 1597 J. Kinc Ox Yonas (1618) 642 By 
the words of his mouth once and again iterated. 1611 Bis_e 
Phil, iv. 16 Euen in Tbessatonica ye sent once and againe 
[Wycuir, oonys and twies also] vnto my necess.tie, 1730 
in B. Peirce Hist. Harvard Univ. (1833) 166 Inasmuch as 
the affair..has been once and again maturely considered 
by this Board. 1736 Gotpsm. Vic. H’. ix, They once 
or twice mortified us sensibly by slipping out an oatb. 1857 
Trottopz Three Clerks ii, Once and again..a lad may 
be found formed of such stuff. 

b. Once again, once more. 

13.. Coer de L. 4881 That tbey schotden hye Ones more 
forth .. To tbe cyte off Palestyn. 1567 Gude & Godlie B. 
(S. T. S.) 157 For I had leuer die For hir satk anis againe. 
1595 SHAKS. John 1. ii. 1 Heere once againe we sit, once 
again crown’d. 1621 QuarLes Div. Poems, Esther (1717) 
93 That tbese same two should be made one again, Till 
singling Death this sacred knot undo, And part this new 
made one Once more in two. 1761 Gray Odin 51 Once 
again my call obey. 1865 Pussy 7rath Eng, Ch, 268 [Yo] 
be merged in tbe Eightb General Council of the once-more 
united Christendom. 1892 Tenxyson Akbar’s Dr, Hyinn to 
Su, Once again thou flamest heavenward, once again we 
see thee rise. fod. I should like to see him once more, 

e. Once for all (for always, allogether, ever), 
once as a final act ; once and done with. So ouce 
and away. Once iz a way, as a solitary or excep- 
tional instance; rarely, exceptionally. Ove z¢x 
a while, at long intervals; very occasionally. 

1489 Caxton Sounes of Ayton xix. 403 We oughte to 
aske it of hym ones for all. 1525 Lv. Berners Froiss. II. 
xxxvil, 110 Ones for alwayes I defende the. 31542 Upatr 
Erasm. Apoph. 275b, Once for altogether. 1656 Eart 
Mono. tr. Boccalini’s Adu's. fr. Parnass. 100 These Judges 
have cleared the question once for ever. 1660 Boye Wei 
Exp. Phys. Mech. xxvii. (1682) 108 Give me leave to adver- 
tise your Lordship once for all. 1759 tr. Duhamels //sé. 
1. ix. (1762) 52 It is not enough to harrow once and away. 
1818 Bentuam Ch. Eng., CA. Eng. Catech. Exam.115 So 
far as use is made of a once-for-alf composed and for ever- 
established formulary. 1847 L. Hunt Alen, Women & B. 
11. xi. 272 Fretting at corruptions, yet once and away help- 
ing to patch up one himself. 1877 Srurceon Seva. XXIII. 
653 Hadst thou gone into the royal presence once in a while 
to intercede for some special cases. 1885 J. Payn Luck af 
Darrells vi, Wben a man has just once and away made up 
his mind to self-sacrifice. 1889 WestGarTH Austral, Progr. 
83 lying up the freedom of building which a once-for-all 
construction of this kind might involve. /od. I may have 
done it once in a way. 


IIT. 9. Ozce preecded by a preposition or 
demonstrative. 
Arising from its equivalence to ove time: cf. Ger. einmadl. 


ONCO-. 


a. AT ONCE: see as Main word. 

b. For once, for one occasion. #07 once and 
all, for once and away, for once i a way = corte- 
sponding phrases in 8 c. 

c1450 Cov, Afys!. xii.'Shaks. Soc.) 118, I the forsake and from 
the go, For onys,evyr,and ay. 1583 Gol.pinc Calzinon Deut. 
i.3 Not for once and away, but wee haue our eares beaten 
with it euery day. 1640 tr. Merdere’s Romant of Rom. 1. 
67 Nor is a man to put on arms for once, and ever after to 
let them hang ignobly rusting. 1758 Go..psm. Mem. Prot. 
(1895) II. 132 We entreated him to risk it foronce. 1791-3 in 
Spirit Pub. Frals. (1799) 1. 43 Awake from your lethargy, 
Citizens, and decree, for once and all, ..tha* fete.J. 1825 
CoLeriwwcE Aids Refi. (1848) 1. 177 Let me rema:k for once 
and all [etc.] 1853 Mottey Corr. (1889) I. v. 157 The 
opportunity of seeing what she could for once in a way. 

c. Lhes, thal (tthe) once; this or that single 
time, this or that time only. 

13.. £.£. Adit. P. B. 801 Comez to your kuchiiez-kote 
I craue at pis onez, ¢1goo Maunvev. (Roxb.) xiv. 64 Pai 
ete bot anes on pe day .. and 3it pat anes pai ete bot ri3t 
lytill. 1533 J. Heywoop Aferry Play (1830) 4 That I may 
beate her for this ones [s¢ve bones}. 1561 T. Hopy tr. 
Castiglione's Covrtyer (1577) Hv, Yet wil we so terme it 
for tnis once. 1603-25 Successors of Edw. 1V in Evans 
O. B. (1784) II. xxv.152 But when the duke of Buckingham 
..Began a quarrel for the once. 1611 Biante Fudy. xvi. 28, 
I pray thee, onely this once,O God. 1758 Mrs. Lennox 
fHenrietta ww. vii. (1761) I. 169 You shall be indulged this 
once. 1760 /wipostors Detected 1, viii. 1. 72 She had not 
time to put on her gloves, but danced that once without 
them. 1822 SHELLEY £ss. (1852) II. 278, I think he might 
as well have favoured me this once. 

+a. for then once ( for pe nones), for that oncc, 
for the nonce: sce NoncE. Obs. 

c1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 87 Pe for pe nones was maked. 
¢1zo0s Lay. 17304 And comen to fan anes ‘lo fachen ha 
stanes, @ 122§ Juliana (Bodl. MS.) 71 Ase wunsum as fah 
hit were a wlech bead iwlaht for ben anes in forte beadien. 
1297 R. Grouc. (Rollsi5793 He adde uor be nones [v ~ pan 
ones] tueye suerdes bi 1s syde. : 

C. as conjunctive adv. = When once, if once; 
as soon as. (So once that.) 

1761 Mrs. F. SHeripan Sidney Bidulph 11. 96 This was 
the master-key..and once I had got it, .. it was easy to un- 
lock her breast. 1775 SHERIDAN A’ivads iv. ili, Once I have 
stamped it there, I lay aside my doubts for ever. 1813 
Moore AZem. (1853) I. 334 Once I get it biilliantly off my- 
hands, we may do what we please in literature afterwards. 
1864 Browninc Death in Desert 293 Will he give up fire 
For gold or purple once he knows its worth? [1874 Ruskin 
Fors Clav. xxxix. 67 Once that they were pulling together 
-. Hansli put himself to say.J 

D. Eliiptically (quasi-az. and sé.). 

1, quasi-aa7. a. = Done or performed once. 

With a vbl. sb. it can be explained as still an adv. qualify- 
ing the vb. e.g. once harrowing == harrowing once; cf. 
thoroughly harrowing. 

1548 Gest 2». 3/asse in H. G. Dugdale ZLz/é (1840) App. 
go Lhen is y* once sacrifice of Christ utterly to be abandoned 
and disauthorized. 1739 Tutt //orse-Hoing Ilusb. (1740) 
223 Once Harrowing 1s generally enough. 1878 ApBxey 
Photogr. (1881) 167 Once coating is generally sufficient. 

b. That once was; former. 

1691 J. Witson Belphegor 1. i, The once generalissimo.. 
1757 Mrs. Grisritu Lett. Henry & Frances (1767) 1V. 222 
But should the Heart, it’s once Ally, By Falshood or by 
Deathdecay. 1880 Miss broucuton Sec. Th. 11. x. (1885) 237 
Nothing remains but for the once enemies to say farewell. 

2. quasi-sd, (ellipt. for) Doing a thing once, going 
once, etc. 

1623 WoproePHE Afarrow Fr. Tongue (1625) 336 Once is 
no Custome. Afod. Once a week is enough for me. 

Once, Oncial, obs. forms of Ounce, UnciAL. 

 Once'thmus. Oés. rare. [a. Gr. dyunOpés 
braying.}] A bray. 

1656 Hoses Six Lessons ili. Wks. 1845 VII. 247 You 
bring no argument, but fall into a loud oncethmus (tbe 
special figure wherewith you grace your oratory). 

{| Oncidium (pnsididm). Bot. [mod.L. (Swartz 
1800), f. Gr. éyxos barb of an arrow, angle, so 
called from the form of the lower petal or label- 
lum.] A large genus of American epiphyte orchids, 
containing many handsome species, with few leaves 
and showy yellow flowers, one of the best known 


being the Butterfly-plant (O. Papi/zo). 
1882 Garden 21 Jan. 48/3 Slugs are very fond botb of the 
flower-stems and tbe succulent roots of this Oncidium. 


Oncle, obs. form of UNCLE. 

Onco-, combining form of Gr. éyxos mass, bulk, 
in mod.Gr. also tumour; used in a few technical 
terms of medical science. Oncograph (g-nkograf) 
[-cRarH], an instrument, used in connexion with 
the oncometer, for recording variations in the size of 
an organ. Oncology (pynkplédzi) [-Locy], that 
part oi medical science which relates to tumours 
(Mayne Expos. Lex. 1857); hence Oncological 
(enkédip'dzikal) a., pertaining to oncology. Onco-- 
meter (-m/to1) [-METER], an instrument for measur- 
ing variations in the size of an organ; hence On- 
cometric (-mettrik) a., pertaining to or made with 
the oncometer. Onco‘tomy [Gr. -roua cutting], 
incision into, or excision of, a tumour. 

1885 W. STRUNG in tr. Landois' Hum. Physiol. 209 Any 
variations in the size of the organ caused a variation in the 
amount of oil within the box, and these variations were 
recorded, This instrument Roy termed an ‘ *oncograph’s 


1894 Brit. Med. Frul. 26 May 1131/2 The classification of 
new growtbs is carried out in accordance with modern 


rd] 


ONCOME. 


“oncological views, 1885 W. S1iruinc in tr. Landors’ Hum, 
Physiol, 581 An instrument which consists of two parts, one 
termed the *ozcometer or renal pletbysinometer, in which 
the organ is enclosed, while the other part is the registering 
portion or oncograph. 1896 Adébutt's Syst. Med. 1. 826 It 
has been demonstrated by means of Roy's onkomeier. 1897 
Ibid. VV. 316 *Oncometric observations show that such sub- 
stances produce vascular dilatation of the kidneys. 1727-41 
Crampers Cycl., *Onkotomry, in chirurgery, the operation 
of opening a tumor, or abscess. 1836 SMart, Oncotomy. 

Oncome (g:njkom), 56. [f. Ox- + Come v. 5 cf. 
/o cone on.| 5 

1. Something that comes upon one, as a calamity 
or visitation (04s); an attack of disease (now Sc.). 

c1175 Lamb. Hom. 147 Pet oder is be fule on-kume 
ba be douel haued feron ibroht. 13.. Cursor Al. 5910 
(Cott.} Hard on-come |so Fair/.; Gétt. sondis] sal i send 
him sere, Bath on him and his kingrike. /ésd. 5927 Pat 
tober on-com pat him fell. 1570 Levins J/anip. 161/46 An 
Oncome, disease, morbus aduentitins, 1818 Scotr Br, 
Lamm. xxxi, Especially in oncomes, as tbe Scotch call them, 
or mysterious diseases, which baffle tbe regular pbysician. 

+2. An attack, invasion. Ods. 

a13y0 Hampoce /’salter civ. 20 commt., To gouern be land 
and beware wib oncomys. 

. Coming on; = OncomINne sé, 

1898 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V. 1036 Evidences of the 
gradual oncome of chronic renal disease. 

4. Sc. a. ‘A fall of rain or snow’: = ON-DING. 
b. ‘ The commencement of a business, espectally of 
one that reqnires great exertion. /7fe.’ (Jamieson.) 

+On-co'me, v. Ols. [Not an original com- 
pound vb., but a ‘separable compound’ or collo- 
cation of ON adv. and CoME v.; now expressed 
hy come on. By ME. writers commonly written as 
two words.] iz/r. To come on: see COME v. 62. 

¢ 1250 Gen. & Ex. 841 On kumen was cadalamor, King of 
elam, wid ferding stor. 13. £4. £. Addit. P. A. 644 Per 
on com a bote as tyt. 1382 Wycuir 1 Ayngs v. 3 For the 
batailis oncomynge bi enuyroun | propter della imminential, 

On-coming (pnjkz:min), 56. [See Ox-1.] 
Coming on; advance, approach, access, etc. 

1861 Geo. Eniot Silas iW. xii, Since the on-coming of 
twilight. 1887 Acadzmy 26 Mar. 220/2 Causally concerned 
in the oncoming of paralysis : 

O-n-coming, z. [See Ox-1.] Coming on; 
advaneing, approaching, etc.: see Come v. 62. 

1844 Lp. Houcuton Jem, Many Scenes, Jesus & Yoln 
contending for Cross 120 ‘A dark, dark shadow of oncoming 
woe. 31884 Murs. Lorimer Sheth in Black & White 75 
Unmistakable signs of an on-coming storm. 

Oncorn, obs. form of Uxcorn Sc., wild oats. 


Oncosimeter (pykosimita:). [f. Gr. dyxwors 
swelling, increase of bulk (f. dy«dev to distend, f. 
Gyxos; see ONCO-) + pérpov measure.] An instru- 
ment for measuring the variations in density of 
a molten metal or other substance. 

1880 Times 7 May, Experiments with a new instrument 
called the ‘oncosimeter’ (3, measurer of increase in bulk). 
1881 Nature XXIII. 403 By means of the oncosimeter.. 
they had determined the density of fluid bismuth. 

Oncost (pn,kpst). Jocal Se. [f. ON adv. + 
Cost sé.] a. Contingent eost or charge; ‘extra 
or additional expense’ (Jamieson). b. ad¢/rib. or 
adj, Applicd (esp. among mincrs) to work done 
on time wages. Oncosl men (also oncos(s), men 
who work on sueh terms. 

(The oncost of a coal-mine includes all the cost of upkeep, 
making and maintaining shafts and roads, pumping, elc., as 
opposed to the amount paid for actually hewing the coal and 
bringing it to the surface. The latter work is paid by the 
piece; but engineers and others employed on the oncost 
work are of necessity paid by time.) 

1795 J. F. Ersk ne Agric. Survey Clackmannansh. 401 
(Jam.), |This) yields but a very small return to the coal- 
masler, on account cf the overpuwering contingent expenses 
Enown in collieries by the name of Oncost. 1887 Scotsman 
30 May 7/1 ‘be oncost men, who receive fixed wages for 
various duties at the colliery, 1892 Labour Commission 
Gloss., Oncost labour, Tnginemen, labourers, and others 
working for a fixed rate of wages, per day, or per hour (such 
as foreinen), &c., who must be paid although only half the 
furnaces may be working. 1894 V. B. Daily Alail 15 Sept. 5 
In Uddingston district only four oncosts worked. 

On-cry, s+. [f. On-14 + Cry sd] A battle- 
ery or slogan. 

1899 Black. Mag. Nov. 605/1 Their badge of the grey- 

Oose feather and their on-cry of ‘Cuna’ were feared from 

-ochalsh to Cantire. 


Ond = ow’d, Se. for on 7. 

@ 1584 Montcomerit: Ch. & Slee 1622, 1 marveld mekill ond. 

 Ondatra (pndictra). [Native Canadian name: 
soin F.(Buffon).] The musk-rat of North America 
(Fiber 2ibethicus). 

1774 Gotpsm. Vad. FList. (1862) 1. 454 The Ondatra is a 
mauve of Canada. /d/d. (1776) 1V. 78 The Ondatra,.is 
about the size of a small rabbil, but has the hair, the colour, 
and the tail of a rai, except that it is flatted on the sides. 

+ Onde, 4. Oés. Forms: 1 anda, onda, 2-5 
onde, 4 ounde, 4-5 ond, 5 oonde: cf. AND‘E. 
[OE. anda, puida, cogn, w. OS. ando, OIG, anado, 
ando, anto;, ON. andi, ond breath. The southern 
onde, oonde is almost confined to the OE. senses, 
and became obs. bef. 1500; the north. ande, aynde 
in the ON, Sense is still in use; sce ANDE.] 

1. Strong feeling against a person, ‘animus’; 
spite, ill-will, envy, 
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¢ to0eo AELFric Gram. 89 Rancor, anda. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. 
Matt. xxvii. 18 Hiz hyne for andan bym sealdon. ¢1175 
Lams, Hom. 65 Hwenne we habbed nid and onde. a 1225 
Ancr. R. 194 Of prude, & of onde, & of wredde. ¢ 1320 Cast. 
Love 211 Alle be fendes hedden onde Pat he scholde come to 
pt blisful londe. 13.. Guy Warw. (A.) 3083 Toward Gij he 
bargret ond. ?@ 1366 CHaucer Kom. Rose 148 Amyd saugh 
I Hate sionde, That for bir wrathe, yre, & onde, Semede to 
ben..An angry wight, a chideresse. 

2. Strong desire, longing. 

€ 1320 Cast, Love 315 Of no bing heo nedden onde Bote 
him to habben vnder honde.. 

3. Emotion, perturbation of mind. 

1390 Gower Conf 1.75 Aschamed with a pitous onde Sche 
tolde unto her housebonde The sothe. 

4. Breath. (More common in the northern form 
ANDE, aynd.) 

13.. Guy Wari. (A.) 316 He no may sitt no stonde, No 
vnnepe drawen his onde. 13.. A. Ad’s.3501 Quyk they ladde 
him to londe. In his body tho was litel onde. 13.. Cursor 
AL, 534 (Gatt.) Als onde |Coz?. aand} wid host in brest is bred. 
1390 Gower Cou/. II. 260 Thries on the water ther Sche 
gaspetb with a drecchinge onde. 

+Onde, 7. Os. Alsooonde. [Midland and 
southern form of northern AnvE.] To breathe: 
in quot. 1393, ?To sniff, smell. 

1393 Lanct./’. 7’/. C. xv1.257 By so bow be sobre ofsyght, 
and of tounge bo}:e, In ondyng, in handlyng, in alle by fyue 
witles. @142§ Cursor M. 21075 (Trin.) And as slepyng ondep 
ofie |Cotz, als a slepand aends of}. ¢1440 Vork Alyst. xiv. 
132 Pes beestes..oondis on hym..to warm hym witb, 

)}Ondé [F.], variant of Uxpy a. Her. 

Onder, obs. form of UNDER. 

+ Ondful, z. Obs. Also 2-3 ontful. [f. ONDE 
sb, + -FUL.] Spiteful, envious, 

1175 Lamb. Hom. 7 Peos world is whilende and ontful 
and swide lewe. c1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 205 Pe ondfulle 
feond. arzz5 Auncr. i’. 68 Pet te ontfule |S. C. ondfule) 
ne muwen lien on heom. ¢ 1230 //adi Med. 15 Pe ondfule 
deuel bihalt te. 

Ondine, variant of Unpine, water nymph. 

On-ding (¢ndiy). Sc [f. Ox-1 + Dine x] 
The act of ‘dinging on’ (see Dine v.1 5b); esp.a 
persistent heavy fall (of rain or snow). Also fig. 

1776 C, Kettn Farmer's Ha’ xix. 9g Rain we'll hae, Or 
on-ding o'some kind at least. 1818 Scotr //rt. Widd. viii, 
‘Look out, Jock; what kind o' night is't?’ ‘On-ding o'snaw, 
father’, 3 Crockett Nasders (ed. 3)41 To think that 
she should hear all the on-ding..of their ill tongues. 1896 

Sarnie Marg, Ogilvy ii. (1897) 31, I have seen many weary 


on-dings of snow. 

On dit (on di. [The Fr. phrase on dit = 
‘they say’, ‘it is said’, used as a sb.] An item 
of gossip ; something repoited on hearsay. 

2826 Disraeus Viv. Grey u. ii, 1 thought it was a mere 
on dit, 1828 P. Cuxnincnam WV. S. Wales (ed, 3) UL. 117 
Our various Australian journals furnish intelligence and 
on-dits, 1899 Davly News 20 Sept. 5/7 How is it possible 
to judge a case of this sort fairly upon on dils, more or less 
reliable, from a distance? 

Ondlet, -lett, var. ANLETH Oés., countenance. 

+ Ondre‘gh, v. Oés. var, ADREE, to cndure. 
¢ 1250 Gen. & Ex. 3319 ‘Siille’, quad he, ‘and on-dre3, 
Godes fulsum-hed is 3u fal ne3'. 

O'n-dri ve, v. Cricke!. [f.ON adv.+ Drive v.] 
trans. To drive to the on: see ON sé, 

1897 Westm. Gaz. 18 May 9/1 R. on-drove II. for 4. 

Ondy, variant of Unpy a. //er. 

One (won), wiumeral a., pron., ctc. Forms: see 
below. [Com. Veut.: OF. dz = OFris. du, én, 
OS, & (MOu., Du. cez’, OHG. (MIIG., Ger.) ez, 
ON. etn :—etn-r (Da. een, Sw. en}, Goth. ain-s:— 
OT cut. *a7-02:—pre-Vent. *ot20s = L. finus (OL. 
otnos) ; Olv. den, OSlav. ni, Lith. vénas one ; ef. 
Gr. olives, ofvn, acc. OL. dz became in regular 
course in south, and midl. dial. 67, exemplificd 
before 1200. By rsthic., dz, 007, in s.w. and west, 
had developcd (through 6, son, wdn, von, win) 
an initial w (cf. the s.w. zvek, wails = oak, oals), 
which only occasionally appears in the spelling 
(sec A below), but is now the standard pronuncia- 
tion. The first orthoepist to refer to it was app. 
Jones 1701; earlier grammarians, down to Cooper 
1685, give to ove the sound that it has in a/one, 
atone, and only; Dyche in 1710 has (gn) beside 
(wen). In the north, dz was retained in ME. ; 
but through the narrowing of orig. lony @ to (&, é, 
&, @, 19, ia) dz has sunk in dialectal utterance 
through de, to ease, ean, yan, yen, the develop- 
ment of (yen) in the north being the counterpart 
of that of (wzn) in the south, In OE., dz had 
the full adj. inflexions, definite and indefinite, re- 
mains of which persisted in the south to ¢ 1300, 
and in Kent still later (see A¢); but, in north. 
and midl. Eng., the uninflected 47, 617, with the 
definite form due, due (OE. dna, due), is found in 
the accus. and dative, as well as the nom. by 1200. 
Already also, 4&2, 6x were reduced before a cons. 
to d, 6 (00), which did not die out till the 16th ¢. 

In the north the separation of dz and .? was more perma- 
nent; at the present day in Sc. the full form ave, cane, etc, 
is only used absolutely or in the predicate, ae, cae, is the 
attrib. form before cons. and vowel alike, ae day, ae yeir, we 
hae ane; so in north Eng. dial. with yd and yan. Froin 
the carly az, a, pronoutuced proclitically without stress, 
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arose the ‘indefinite article ’ANn, A, q.v. In northern dial. 
the numeral and article were long writien alike, the stress 
or eniphasis alone distinguishing them; in 16th c, Sc. both 
were written axe. (See Aadj.2, Ane.) By more or less per- 
manent coalescence of a preceding ¢hef, the collocations 
thet ane, thet one, thet a, thet o, became the tane, the tone, 
the ta, the to. (See Toxe.)] 
A. Illustration of Forms: 

a, 1 én, 2-3 (orth, 3-6) an, 3 en, 4-5 (Sc. 5-) 
ane (4 aun, 5 awen, Sc. ayne, 6 Sc. ain, north. 
dial. 7— yane, 8- yan, yen, S¢. 9 eane, yen, yin). 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Malt. x. 29 An of dam. ¢ 1175 Lamb, 
Hom. 77 An child. ¢ 1200 Ormin 1352 An Godd of twinne 
kinde. 1340 Hamrotr Pr. Conse. 4085 Au sal come. ¢ 1340 
— Prose Tr. 8 Ane es pat sche es neuer ydil. ¢1430 S37 
Gener. (Roxb.) 1337, Not an word ageyn he yaf. 1588 A. 
Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech. 124 Sic a ane as makis nocht ane 
man gods enimie. /é/d. 171 Ony of thais small ains. 1674-91 
Ray WV. C. Words 84 Vane, one. 1790 Mrs. WHEELER 
Westmld. Dial, 95 Clock hes strucken yan, 1807 TANNa- 
HILL Poems to5 A third yin owns an antique rare. 1826 J. 
Witson Voct. Ainbr, Wks. 1855 1.177 At ane and the same 
time. 1855 Rouixson Witty Gloss., Vahk or Van, one. 
1860 J. G. Forster in Latham //andéh. Eng. Lang. 161 Get 
up, maw luiv, my bonny yen. 

B. 2-7 on, 4-6 oon, 4-6 oone, (5-6 owne, 
un, 7 own), 5- one, (9 col/og. un). 

¢117§ Lamb, Hom, 103 On ir icweden Gula. 1362 Lact. 
P, Pl. A. ui. 269 On cristene kyng. 1377 /did. B. nt. 287 One 
lz.7. oon] cristene kynge. ¢1380 Wryctir Sed. bes, 1. 176 
Oon heerde and oon flok. ¢ 142§ Cursor M. 3444 (Vrin.) Now 
she bredeb two for oone. 14.. MS. Sloane 1986 If. 32 in 
T. H. Turner Doo. Archit. U1. 102 Un fote, y wys, hit 
schall be brode. rgz0in W. H. ‘Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 
27 The oon half therof. 1527 Plusmpton Corr. 226 Ceriaine 
traverses depending betewt him & owne Georg Fulbaine. 
1547 in Novfolk A rchzol. (1865) V1). 23 Oon payer of challys. 
1603 OWEN Pembrokeshire (1891) 273 Aboule on or two of the 
clocke 1648 Gack West fid. xii. (1655) 46 ‘The own toward 
the Cawsey, and the other toward the water. 1852 Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle Uom's C. xviii. 179 It was only the young uns. 

y. 5-6 won, wone, woon(e, 6-7 wonne, 7 
dial, wan, 9 woone. 

¢ 1420 Chron. Vilod, 980 Haralde regnede byfore hym font 
3er,and won. 14.. Burlesque in Kel, Ant. 1.83 These ij 
<yngus ete but of wone gruell dysche. ¢ 1485 £. £. Adéise. * 
(Warton Cl, 1855) 8 Woone myleway mornyng I came. 1§17 
Domesday Inclos. (1897) 1. 220-1 Won Rychard Songer..ani 
won Iennis parrys. 1526 Tinpate Rev. xvili. ro Alt wou 
houre is her iudgment come. 1579 .Vottingham Kec. 1V. 
191 To have a good won. 1642 Rocrrs Naaman 289 Nay 
not so much as the basest wonne. 1651 Lp, Taarrr in Ad:g. 
Ormonde'’s MSS. in sth Rep. Hist. ASS. Comm. 5638/2 He 
has sent two frigatts..wan1o my Black Rock and tother to 
my Lord of Meskery. 1863 W. Barnes Dorset Poems in Sat, 
Rev. 124 They had woone chile bezide. 

5. 3-5 (Sc. -6) a, 4 ai, 8- north. yan, Se. ae. 

c1200 / 71H, Coll. Hoim.39 Ure drihten drof fele deules to- 
gedere ut of iman. ¢1340 Hampore rose Fr. 32 S5ome cre 
of a tie and some ere of another. 1790 Mrs. WHEFLER 
Westmid, Dial, 89 Thear is monny Blanks for yaa Prize. 
1791 Burns Farewell to Nancy, Ae fond kiss, and then we 
sever! 1894 LAN MachaReEN Bonnie Brier Bush ww, ii. 136, 
I had ae son, and he is gone. 

€. 3-6 0, 4-0 00; see O ad, 

¢ 1205-¢ 1489 |see O adj.). 1521 sVotbrowne Mayde 278 in 
Hazl. #. P. P. 11. 283 Yet am I sure Of oo plesure. 1589 
Putrennam Lug. Poesie m1 xix. (Arb.) 213 But o thing vvell 
I vvot. 

(. Definite form, 1 na, ine: 2 ana, 2-3, zorth. 
4- ane, 3- one, 4-5 oone. 

¢ 1000 Andreas 492 Is pys ane ma. ¢ 1000 EcFric //omm. 
I. 28 God ana. a3rzg Cott. Hom. 221 Pat pes man ane 
beo. ar12z2z5 Juliana 79 Beo he him ane. ¢ 1340 Cursor 
4/. 3052 Wandrand in wildeines hir an. 1362 Lancr. P. Pl. 
aA. 1. 146 Her pou miht seon ensanmple in hymselfe one, 
1430 in Pol. Rel. & L. Poems (1866) 148 Sche made hir 
compleynt bi bir cone. 

n. Inflected forms. 

crooo Eric [fom I. 12 God pa geworhte anne mannan. 
c1000 Ags, Gosp. John xvi. 32 Pat Ze. forlaton me anne 
le 1160 Hatton G, ane}. 1137-54 O. E. Chron.an. 1137 Twa 
ober thre men hadden onoh to beron onne. ¢217§ Laut. 
Hom. 27 He nefde bute enne deofel. /dzd2. 49 Pe mon pe 
delucd ene put. ¢ 1200 OrMIN 3364 Je shulenn fiidenn anne 
child. ¢1z05 Lay. 88 Nefede he buten anne sune. 1297 
R. Grove. (Rolls) 8266 Robert ..smot anne ype pe helm. 1340 
Ayend. 102 Huanne he werreb wyp enne.—e117g§ Ane [see 

3.12). c1205 Lay. 2247 Nefde he bute ivre dolter. a@ 1225 
One- (see 13. 12).—c 1020 Wale St. Benet (Logeman) 52 On 
anum diege. a 1175 Cott. /[om. 243 More blisse bid an 
hefene be anun synfnlle man, ¢117§ Lamb, Hom. 17 Beo 
hit of ane binge. ¢ 1205 Lay. 82 On anedaze. 1340 Ayend. 
186 Alle we byep of onekende. /édfd. 190 He acsede at onen 
of his diaknen.—e 1000 «ls. Gosp. John xx. 7 Onanre stowe, 
¢1160 Hatton G. ibid.,On are stowe. @xz00 Aforal Ode 207 
For are bare sunne. « 1250 Owl 4 Night. 17 In ore waste 
picke hegge. 

B. Signification. I. As simple numeral. 

1. The lowest of the cardinal numbers; the num- 
ber of a single thing without any more, the ad- 
dition of another to which makes ¢wa, 


a. In concord with a sh. expressed. 
¢ 85s O. E. Chron. (Parker MS.) Introd., Pa heold Seax- 
burg his cuen an gear pit rice after him. 879 /déd., And... 
apiestrode sio sunne ane tid deges. a 1200 Moral Ode 137 
Hefde he bon per enne dei oder twa. c1290 Geket 464 1n 
S. Eng, Leg. 1, 120 For o trespas: bote o Inggement nis 
ido. 1382 Wyctar Yoh vii. 21, | haue don o work, and alle 
e wondren. 1387 ‘Tkevisa //igdeu (Rolls) I. 83 Men that 
aueth .. eyghte fyngres in oon honde. 1539 TAVERNER 
Eras. Prov. (0552) 17 One man no man, Que man lefie 
alone and forsaken of all the reste can do lyile good. 1545 
Ascuam Toxoph. 1. (Arb.) 48 Except it be one day amonges 
Xx, Or ONe yeare amonges .xl 1630 SNAKS. Temp. wr i. 
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12 Doe not for one repulse forgoe the purpose That you re- 
solu'd t’effect. 1710 Dernevry Princ f/um, Knowl. § 12 
We say one book, one page, one line, etc.; all these are 
equally units. 1891 SfJectator 7 Mar. 330/1 Mr. Stansfeld 
brought forward his resolution for an amendment of the 
registration law, and the adoption of the principle of ‘ one 
man one vote ’. 

b. With ellipsis of sb. (expressed in or under- 

stood from context). 
“axooo Riddles (Gr.) xiii. 10 Per sceal..se torhta Esc 
wesan an an linan. ¢ 1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 49 Turtle ne 
wile habbe no make hute on. ¢ 1330 Arth. & Merl. 5771 He 
slough thre ogaines anne, 1382 Wyctir 2 Com. xi. 24, 1 re- 
sceyuede of the lewis fyue sythis fourty strokis oon lesse. 
1430-40 Lypa. Bochas 1x. (1554) 219 b, Praying the Lord, one, 
two, and three, Whose maznificence no clerke may compre- 
hend. 1560 Daus tr. Séeidane's Comin. 72 By mo wayes 
than one, 1611 Piste Dent. i. 23, § tooke twelue men of 
you, One of atribe. 1784 Cowrer 7ask v. 231 One eininent 
above the rest .. Was chosen leader. 1823 Byron Puan x. 
xxxiil, Thermometers sunk downto..one. 1871 Aoutledge's 
Ev, Boy's Ann. Mar. Supp. 1/2 The one-and sixpenny packet 
contains 100 varieties. ; 

c. esp. with ellipsis of hour, as in one o'clock, 
half past one, train due at one twenty five (1 hr. 
25m.). Phrase: /éhe one o'clock, vigorously quickly. 
(See M. & Q. oth Ser. 1900 VI. 305, etc.). 

a3548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VITT 946, On Mondaie. .by 
one of the Clocke. 1598 Suaxs. Aferry IW. 1v. vi. 19 ‘To 
night at Hernes-Oke, 1ust ‘twixt twelue and one. 1718 
Prior Deve 30 St. Dunstan's, as they pass'd, struck one. 
1742 Younc WV#. 7h.1. 55 The hell strikes one. We take 
wo note of time, But from its loss, 1847-78 HAttiwett. 
588/2 Like one-o’clock, i.e. very rapidly, said of a horse's 
movement, etc. 31851 MayHew Lond. Labour (1861) 1. 31 
Then he trotted on like one o'clock. 1852 Dickens Bleak 
Ho, xx, Mr. Guppy and Mr. Jobling... find Krook still 
sleeping like one o'clock. .quite insensible to any external 
sounds, or even to gentle shaking. 1870 Miss Bripeman 
R. Lynne I. xviii. 317 We pulled every one to pieces like 
one o'clock. 

d. collog. or in slang use, with ellipsis of other 


sbs. as d/ow (also fig.), A255, cte. 

{2a 1500 Chester Pi. x. 334 But yet wroken I wil be: Haue 
here one, two, and three.}] 1830 Gatt Lawrie 7. v1.1. (1849) 
252, 1 owed him one for his shortness about family concerns. 
1855 Smeptey /. Coverdale xxxvi, I certainly owe Cover- 
dale one, for his manner to me just now was anything but 
mce. 1882 W. S. Girpert /olanthe 16, 1 heard the minx 
remark, She'd meet him,. And givehimone! 1892 Spectator 
7 May 646/1 To use aslang phrase borrowed from the card- 
table, she has ‘seen Mr. D, and gone one better’. 1894 
W. E. Norris Sé. Ann's 11. 237, 1 venture to prophesy that, 
between us, we shall be one too many for the Colonel. 1894 
Mrs. H. Warpb Alarcella 11. 276, 1 have owed him one for 
many years—now I have paid it. 1900 Sims /2 London's 
Heart iv. 25 It was, in the outdoor language of Exeter Street, 
‘one in the eye’ for her aunt. 

2. Joined to the tens (¢wventy, thirly, etc.), like 
the other units, ove originally always preceded 
(one-and-twenly, three hundred one and thirty, 
etc.), but now more usually follows (¢zvezdy-one, 
etc). So with the ordinals: ovze-and-/wentielh, 
now more usually ¢zvezty-first, (See TWENTY, etc.) 

¢ 1000 /EtFric E-xod. xii. 18 Op bone an and twentogoban 
dzz pzxs ylcan monpes, arz100 O. £. Chron, (Laud MS.) 
an. 1086 On bam an and twentizgan zeare bes be Will’ 
weolde..Engleland. c1z05 Lay. 9541 Heo wuneden inne 
Wincastre an and twenti wikene, 1562 Hrywoop Ef/er, 
Y iij b, One and forty men, among one and fiftie, Would flee 
one and thirtie, to flee one vnthriftie. 1579 Futke //eskins’ 
Parl. 396 The oneand thirtieth Chapter endeth the exposi- 
tion. 1725 De For Voy. round World (1840) 314 They were 
one-and-twenty days in this traverse. 1806 Surr Winter in 
Lond. (ed. 3) 1. 136 Edward had attained his one-and- 
twentieth year. 1843 Beruune Se. Fireside Stor. 12 A 
delicate..girl, in her twentieth, or one-and-twentieth year. 

b. One-and-thirty: an old game of cards 
apparently similar to, or the same as, bone-ace: 
cf. qnot.1825. One-and-/wenty: a person of thatage. 
e554 [nterl, Youth in Hazl. Dodstey 11. 34, 1 can teach 
you to play, At the triump and one-and-thirty, 1611-1617 
{see Bone-ack]. 1716 Gent. Jnstructed (ed. 6) 19 You woud 
have thought this one and twenty came in a direct Line 
from Hercules, he play'd the Furioso so lively. 1728 VaNBR. 
& Cis. Prov. Husb. 1. i, You and I, and Sister, forsooth, 
sometimes, in an Afternoon, may play at One and thirty 
Bone-Ace, purely. 1765 /’7iv. Lett. Ld. Malmesbury 1. 
142 You ask me whether | play whist: very often, but 
oftener at one-and-thirty, which is the fashionable game 
among the young ladies of this country. a@1825 Forsy 
Voc. E. Anglia, One-and-thirty, a game at cards, much 
resembling Vingt-un. 
Cc. One or (wo = a very few, a small number of. 

1535 COvERDALE 1 Av?uzgs xvii. 12, I haue gathered up one 
or two stickes. 1748 RicHARDSON Clarissa Wks, 1883 VI. 
220 For the sake of better managing one or two executor- 
ships, JZod. Butterflies are coming out: I have seen one or 
two to-day. 

3. Used before collective numerals (dozezz, score, 
hundred, thousand, million, etc.), and fractions 
(half, quarter, third, eighth, etc., to which one is 
often hyphcned), with more precise or definite 
force than the indef. article 2, an (a dozen, a hun- 
dred, a half); and so usually in legal phraseology, 
and in association with other numbers. (Sce also 
the words in question.) 

13-. R.Gi.ouc. (Rolls) App. XX. 546 Me scholde 3iue him 
anon On hnndred schillinges. @1548 Hatt Chron., Hen VI 
150 Amountyny to the somne of one thousand poundes. 1606 
G. W[oopcocke] //ist. Justine x1. 46 In his Ariny were 
thirty two thousand footemen, foure thousand and fiue hun- 
dred horsemen, and one hundreth, fourescore, and two 
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shippes. 1776 Apam Smit HW’. JV. 1. viii. (1869) I. 71 One- 
half the children born... die before the aye of manhood. 
1809-10 CoLEnipGE Friend (1865) 151 The price of labour .. 
is fully one-third less. 1876 Preice & Sivewricut Tede- 
graphy 179 No less weight than one-hundreth. .of the mini- 
muin will be reckoned. 1896 Daily Mews 30 Nov. 6/6 
There was a keen competition for the three one-hundred 
guinea cups. AZod. (Statutory dating) In the year of Our 
Lord, One thousand, eight hundred, and ninety-nine. 


+b. Formerly prefixed to other numeral ex- 


pressions. Now (és. 

1565 CaLFHttt Answ. Treat. Crosse (Parker Soc.) 114 
When Calleis and Guines, so hardly won,.. was easily in one 
three days with shame lost. 1611 inte Dax. iii. 19 That 
they should heat the furnace one scuen times more then it 
was wont to be heat. 

4. Sometimes put for the ordinal nnmber /irs¢. 

Now chiefly in giving the number of the year or day of 
the month, or in other cases when the sb. precedes, as 
in /saiah, chapter fifty-one, Psalin ninety-one, the Aeneid, 
book one. In the year one (humorous), a long while ago, 
time out of mind. 

1382 Wyciir Ezek. xxxi. 1 In the elleuenthe 3eer, in the 
thridde moneth, in oon of the moneth [1388 the firste dai of 
the moneth]. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. xv. xiii. (1886) 
348 This psalme.. being the fiftie one psalme. 1611 Bisre 
Gen, vill. 13 In the stxe hundredth and one yeere, in the 
first moneth. 1625-6 Purcuas Pilgrims Il. 1417. The 
twentie one day {we departed] from Bullomash. 1754 Foote 
Kuights 1. Wks. 1799 1. 62 A coach of his grandfather's, 
built in the year 1. 1853 Miss Mutock Agatha’s Husb. 11. 
v. 173 Fred was a very fascinating young fellow when I was 
a child—But all that belongs to the year One. 

5. absol. (with the abstract conception of number). 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. xvi. (1495) 919 One 
is the rote and moder of noinbres, and one is not many. 
c1440 Promp. Parv. 364]: Oone, uaus. 1583 BaBiIncton 
Commandm, vii. (1637) 68 A thousand to one we forsake 
the Lord. 1891 SHAKs. 72vo Gent, 1. i. 72 Twenty to one 
then, he is ship'd already, 1660 Stastey //ist. Philos. 1x. 
(1701) 378/2 They make a difference betwixt the Monad and 
One, concerning the Monad to be that which exists in 
Intellectuals ; One, in numbers, a@1700 B. FE. Dict. Cant. 
Crew, One in Ten, a Parson. 1705 VANBRUGH Confed, Vv. i, 
One, two, three, and away! 1719 De For Crusoe 11. vii, It 
would be a thousand to one but he would repent his choice. 
AJod. One from twenty leaves nineteen. The quotient of 
one divided by nought is infinity. Twelve is to four as 
three is to one. 

6. Hence, as sé. with plur., Unity; a unit ; a single 
thing, or the abstract number denoting a single 
thing. 

1542 RecorDe Gr. Artes 117 The fyrste place is the place 
of vnilies or ones, and every counter set in that lyne 
betokeneth but one. 1575 Lanenam Let, (1871) 54 Nor 
[two] it self can well bee coounted a number, bnt rather a 
freendly coniunction of too ones. 1594 Biunpevir E-rerc. 
1. i. (1636) 2 Number is a collection or summe of many ones 
orunities added together. 1659 Stancey Hisé. /’hélos. x1. 
(1701) 448/1 All Singulars are reduced toa One, that is, to 
their respective Communities. 

b. A single person, thing, example, etc. 

1840 THACKERAY Catherine i, Afterwards, sauntering by 
ones and twos, carse the village maidens. 1889 Pad/ Afal/ 
G. 13 Feb. 3/1 Magazines .. which are now sold in ones 
wheie they used to be sold in hundreds. 

ec. The symbol or figure (1. I. i.) denoting unity. 

Mod. A row of oves. A Roman one. Your ones are too 
like sevens. 

a. collog. (now 2untber one) = Oneself, one’s 
own interest. 

1567 R. Epwarps Damon & Pithias in Hazl. Dodsley 1V. 
16 All my time at school I have not spent vainly, I can help 
one: is not that a good point of philosophy? 1740 tr. De 
Mouhy's Fort, Country-Maid\1741) 11. 288 But my Gentle- 
man..very silently made off, to take care of one. 1830 GaLt 
Lawrie T. ut. ix. (1849) 113 He bad an eye awake to 
number one. 1849 Darwin in Life §& Lett. 1. 369, I do not 
see my way clearly, beyond bumbly endeavouring to reform 
Number one. 

IT. Emphatic numeral. 

7. One in contrast to two or more: one and no 
more, one only ; a single. 

¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xviii. 22 Da cw#8 se helend an bing 
beis wana, ax1225 Ancr. R. Pref. 23 Thisan Boc is todealet 
ineahte lesse Boke. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Cant. 7. Prol. 304 Noght 
o word spak he moore than was neede. c1400 Aol. Lod. 
46 We mani are oo body, & a life pat alle taken part of oo 
lofe & of oo cuppe. 1482 J. Paston in P. Lett III. 290 
Non 00 man a lyve hathe callyd so oft upon yow as I, 
a3548 Hatt Chroz., Rich. [1/ 26 Bothe houseled with one 
hoste devided betwene theim. J/é7d., Hen. VI// 134 Thei 
set not by the Frenche kyng one bene. 155: RoBtnson tr. 
More's Utop. \. (1895) 106 The one and onlye waye to the 
wealthe of a coinmunaltye. 1600 E. Brount tr. Covestaggio 
Apol. A iij b, Tell me if .. I have omitted any one point of 
importance. 1615 W. Lawson Country Housew. Gard. 
(1626) 2 No one man is sufficient for these things. 1667 
Mitton #. Z. 1. 32 And transgress his Will For one re. 
straint, Lords of the World besides. 1818 Lapy C. Lams 
Let. in Lady Morgan's Autobiog. (1859) 49 So you did not 
vouchsafe one word to me,—what, not one? 1888 Bryce 
Amer. Comma. 11. lii. 303 Some one man must be given the 
power of direction. 

b. Strengthened by dz?, only, szvgle, sole, alone. 
e1175 Lamb, //om. 27 Erdon he nefde bute enne deofel nu 
he haued sefene. ¢1386 Cuaucer Sompn. T. 143 Now sire, 
quod she, but o word ere I 20; My child is deed. c14s50 
Mivour Saluactoun 1513 Crist was noght temptid onely of 
© vice bot of thre. 1450-80 tr. Secreta Secre’. 20 Truste 
thou neuyr in oon sool ffisiciane. 1483 Caxton G de la 
Tour xxiii, He is not so hardy to discouere ne say one onely 
word. 1579 FENTON Gucciard. (1618) 212 A litle rocke 
which is all of one onely stone. 1596 L. Prot (Munday) tr. 
Srlvayn'’s Orator 187 If then one alone ingratitude is punish- 
able. 1601 Breton Longing Blessed Heart in Farr S. P. 


ONE. 


7:tiz. 1,193 Amidde the ayre one onely phoenix flies. ¢ 1618 
Sir W. Mure A7isc, xix. 16 1f thou wouchaife bot on smyle. 
1761 Hume //ist. Eng. III. lx. 297 One person alone of the 
farrison escaped, 1845 M. Pattison “ss. (1889: 5. 22 He 
had but one voice amongst many. 1865 LussocKk J/’rch, 
Times x. (1878) 329 Only one single unworked flint. 

8. a. predicalively. Single, individual. 

a 1300 Cursor AM. 573 (Cott.) God .. es an {z, rv, ane, on, 
oon}and thre. 1382 Wycuir Luke ix. 38 Maistir, ..byhold 
in to my sone, for he is oon aloone tome. 1426 Lypc. De 
Guil. Pilgr. 248/8976 Yiff thow be on, declare to me; Yiff 
thow be double outher tweyne. @ 1619 Fotuerny A theo. 
Il. x. § 3 (1622) 305 If that word may be vsed, he is of all 
things, the Onest. 1722 Wo1taston Relig. Mat. ix. 189 
We know no such thing as a part of matter purely one (or 
indivisible), 1789 Geistam £ss. 11. xxxvi. 300 The action 
is neither one, entire, nor great. 1851 Rosertson Serm. 
Ser, 1. xi. 132 The ariny is one, and that is the oneness of 
unity. The soldier is one, but that is the oneness of the unit. 
1864 Lowrn Logic viii. 229 The Syllogistic process in the 
mind is really one and undivided. 

b. aédsol. or as 56. 

cx20§ Lay. 1804 Heora nomen ne herdi neuer tellen.. 
Boten pes anes name, pa heore alre laueid wes. 1587 Gotn- 
ING De Mornay iti. 29 The One or Vnitie wherupon all the 
diuine Vnities are grounded. 1598 Grenewey Zacttus, 
Ann, 1. iv. (1622) 6 That the Comimon-wealth was but one 
body, and therefore to be gouerned ly ones only wisedom. 
1744 Berkecry Siris § 343 The Good or One. 1839 Baitey 
Lestus xxvii. (1852) 460 Thus spake the Oneagain: Lehold, 
O Earth !..it is I] who gave thee birth. 

9. One at Icast, one at any rate (as distinguished 
from ‘nonc at all’), 

1481 Caxton Reyward xxx. (Arb.) 79 Ther ben many of 
thein that for his sake and loue wille auenture lyf and good. 
I know my self for one. 1638 R. Baxer tr. Ladzac's Lett. 
(vol. II) 19 It sufficeth me that I have this one way left ine. 
1765 Foote Cosmiissary i. (1782) 54 That’s one comfort, 
however. ¢1784 Newson Let, to Locker in A. Duncan Life 
(1806) 321, I for one ain determined. 1821 Keats /sabedla 
xliii, Sing to it one latest lullaby. 1879 Mortey Burke 140 
It is probahle, fer one thing, that the feelings of the Prince 
of Wales had more to do with it. 

TII. In pregnant senses. 

10. One made up of many components, a united. 

c 1000 AEteric Hom.1. 284 /Elc dzra breora is God, peah- 
hweedere hi ealle an God. axz225 Ancr. R. 26 3e breo beod 
o God. ¢1385 Cuaucer Z. G. IV, Prol. 296 [They] songen 
with 0 vois, ©1386 — Aferch. T. 91 They moste nedes lyue 
in vnitee O flessh they been, ¢1420 Avow. Arth. xxxix, 
Thenne sex ar atte on assente. 1§26 TinDALE Matt. xix. 5 
They twane shalbe won flese. 1568 Grarton Chon. 11. 112 
‘The chiefe Lordes .. as it were in a fury cryed with one 
voyce, By the blood of God. 1725 Watts Logie. iv. § 1 
We join simple ideas to make one complex one. 1849 
Macautay //ist, Exg. vi 11.16 One cry of grief and rage 
rose from the whole of Protestant Europe. 1851 [see 8a]. 
1875 Jowett /’/ato (ed. 2) 1. 196 All of them with one voice 
vehemently assented. 

b. pred. (esp. = united in marriage). 

1s90 _L. Liovp Dirall Dates 91 The victory of this 
triuniphant King did much RS their victories being 
made one. 1709 STEELE /atler No. 25 ®7 We have been 
both one these two Months. 1820 Lanpor Herorc [dylls, 
Thrasymedes & Ennoe 96 He spake; and on the morrow 
they were one. 

11. Onc in continuity ; the same in all parts, at 
all times, or in all circumstances; uniformly the 
same; one and the saine. 

ai12zg Ancr. R. 6 For bi heo is euer on & schal beon, 
widute monglunge & widute chaungunge. cx1420 Chron. 
Vilod. 458 Bot ever stond styl! in won dygre. a 1425 
Cursor Al, 1024 (Trin.) In oon elde shal he euer be fast. 
1568 GraFTon Chron. 11.155 But the weight of the ounce 
‘Troy, .. continued alwayes one. arzsgz H. Smitn Sern. 
(ed. Tegg) I. 169 Month after month he is all one. 1656 
Stantey Hist, Philos. v. (1701) 162/1 Nothing is one, con- 
stant, nor the same, because all things are in continual 
alteration and fluxion. 1744 BerKeLey Sirts § 344 God 
remains for ever one and the same. 1869 M. Pattison 
Serm, (1885) 188 Existence is one and uniform tbroughout 
the cognoscible, 

2. One in relation to two or more things or 
persons; one in substancc; identical; the same. 
One with, forming part of one whole with. 

c¢1000 /ELFric How. 1. 284 Hi ealle habbad an gecynd, 
and ane godcundnysse, and ane edwiste [etc.]. cx175 
Lamb, fom. 91 Hi alle hefden ane heorte and ane sawle. 
axzzg Ancr. R. 6 Alle ne muwe nout holden one riwle. 
1382 Wycuir Zp. iv. 5 O Lord, o feith,o baptym, o God 
and fadir of alle. a1425 Cursor A/. 4246 (Trin. Putifar .. 
held Joseph in menskeful lore bei her Iayes oon not wore. 
1552 Bk. Com. Prayer Communion, We be one with Christ, 
& Christ with vs. 1632 Litucow 7rav. vit. 353 Their 
breaches and stockings being allone. 1697 Drypen Virg. 
Georg. Vv. 226 Beneath one Law they live, And with one 
Common Stock their ‘raffick drive. 1799 Aled. Fraud. I. 
170 The different earths ..are modifications of one and the 
same simple substance, the basis of earth. 1821 SHELLEY 
Adona’s xiii, He is made one with Nature. a1848 R. W. 
Hamirton Rew. & Punishm. vii. (1853) 323 Tbe author of 
nature and Chiristianity is one. 

13. One in kind; the same in quality or nature. 

Formerly used also with £é. sd, 

@ 1300 Cursor Al, 18845 (Cott.) Berd and hefd of a {v.77 
an, on] heu ware. 1377 Lanov. P. P7. B. ut. 237 Tho pat 
entren of o colour, And of on wille, ¢ 1386 CHaucER Kut's 
T. 154 Bothe in oon Armes wroght ful richely. @ 1450 Ax?. 
de la Tour (1868) 161 It berithe no force to do ille as for to 
do welle, alle passithe and vnder one thanke. 1526 TinpaLe 
2 Cor. xtit. 11 Be of one mynde. 1549 Latimer 5¢4 Sermt. 
bef. Edw, VI (Arb.) 149 They are all one apples I wairante 
you Syr. 1868 Lockyer Even. Astron. wi (1879) 56 All 
the planets revolve round the sun in one direction. ; 

b. predicatively. The same; the same thing. 


Often strengthened by a//: see ALL C. 5. 


ONE. 
032380 Wyciir Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 26 It is al oon to seie 
pat bese goodis ben pus sacrid. ¢1420 Pailad. on Hus, 


1x. 204 This Aust and May in houris lengthe are oon. ¢1430 
Pilger. Lyf Manhode . xlis, (1869) 29 For j seyd not in alie 
places, but in alle times; and pat is not oon. 1584 R. 
Scot Discov. Witcher. v. ix. (1886) 87 It [witchcraft] is all 
one with rebellion. 163: R. Bottos Comf. Affi. Conse. 
vi. (1635) 36 All is One to Him, to make an Angell, or an 
Ant. ©1670 Hossrs Dial. Con:m. Laws 50 Which is also 
one as if he were Judge himself. 1816 J. Witson City of 
Plague 1, iv. 371 All names are one to me. 1861 Dasent 
Story Burnt Nyal WW. 402 Silver by tale and silver by 
weight was all one. 

14. One in mind, feeling, intention, or bearing; 
in unison, harmonious; at one. 

c1330 R. Bruxne Chrov. (1810) 24 At haly kirke’s fayth 
alle on were bobe. a 1548 Hatt Chron, Edw. [V 212 
Rimes and poyses, whiche purported the Frenche kyng 
and the erle of Warwicke wer al one, 1715-20 Pore Odyss. 
1. 155 Thy sire and I were one; nor varied aught In public 
sentence or in private thought. 1802 Camrsett Lochiels 
Warning 42 Their swords are a thousand, their bosoms are 
one! 1804 Pitt in G. Rose's Diaries (1860) 1.97 Addington 
and I are one again. 1850 Texnyson /# Jem. caxii, In all 
her motion one with law. 

IV. In a particularizing or partitive sense. 

15. One from amongst others, one of a number or 
of several; a particular, an individual. a. attrib. 

One day, on a particular day in the past; on some un- 
defined day i: the future; see Day 7b. 

O. &. Chron., Dar stent lang leomaof, hwilum on ane 
healfe, hwilum on zlce healfe. a 1300 Cursor MV. 10180 In 
thrin his godes did he dele, pat godd had lent him of his 
lane; To pour part pan gaf he ane. ¢1386 CuHaccer 
Frankl, T. 204 Oon of the beste farynge man on _lyue. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1. 83 In 00 contray of Ynde. 
¢ 1425 Seven Sig. (P.) 2807 As he rode in the londe O day 
a toun he fande. 1483 Caxton G. de fa Tour Kiij, [He] 
sayd to his moder that one tyme shold come. ¢1489 — 
Sonnes of Aymon x. 272 But of all Fraunce I am one of the 
best & truest Knyght that be init. a 1548 Hace Chron., 
Edw. IV 233 One day there entered into the towne .. ix 
M. Englishmen. 1588 J. Upart Diotrephes (Arb.) 5,1 hope 
to see them one day all put downe. 15947. B. La Primaud. 
Fr. Acad. \\. 230 One-while we weep, and sodainly we 
laugh againe. 1692 E. WatKer Epictetus’ Mor. xxxiv, One 
while your Hand you'll try In Wrestling. 1749‘ R. Goapsy’ 
Carew (ed. 2) 214 Being feasting one Night with several of 
his Subjects. 1785 Burns Addr. to Deil vii, Ae dreary, 
windy, winter night. 1856 Froupe ///s?. Eng. (1858) I. 1. 
17 Such is one aspect of these old arrangements. 

b. ahsolutely with of; formerly with gen. pl., 
as ure dn, one of us; rarely without either, as in 
to make one, to form one of a company. 

875 UO. E. Chron., Elfred cyning..hiera an zefeng. ¢ 1000 
Ags. Gosp. Luke xv. 4 sif he for-lyst an of pam. ¢ 3175 
Lanib, f/om. 21 Pah ure an heofde idon cower alre sunne, 
c 1200 Trin. Coll. 11011. 219 On of bo was ysaie be prophete. 
@1300 Cursor M. 19509 Philip, pat was o dekens an, be 
heiest fra steuen was slan. 1340 <1 yeb. 129 Be enne of his 
angles 1485 .Vottingham Rec. U1. 233 John Wylliamson, 
oon of the Chaumberleyns. 1588 Parke tr, Mendoza's 
{list. Chins 33) Euerie one of them are bound to giue the 
king to eate. x598 Suaks. Merry WV. 11. iii. 48 If Isce a 
sword out, my finger itches to make one. 1653 [Lotcrort 
Procopius 1. 40 He killed.on of their best men, and routed 
the rest. 3686tr. Agitatis or Cv. Wars Lacedemontans 26 
One of his Frisnds came and proposed to him, to make one 
ata Feast. 1795 Gentl. Mag. July 581/2 Irony .. i> one of 
those edged tools which require siilful handling. 1855 
Macautay /fist. Eng. xii. III. 204 One of the wealthiest 
Roman Catholics in the kingdom. 

16. In antithesis to ove in the sense of ‘another’. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xvii. 4 Preo eardung-stowa, pe ane, 
moyse ane & helic ane. ¢1330 Arth. & Merl. 2670 Thi 
child worth the noblest man Of al this world an for an. 
c1585 R. Browne Answ. Cartwright 5 All Master Cart- 
wrights arguments falleth from one to one, till it come to 
nothing at all. 1599 Suaxs. Much Ado u. iii. 66 One foote 
in sea, and one on shore. 1628 Hospes Thucyd. (1322) 25 
The Corcyreans.. “ere divided into three commands under 
the three commanders one under one. c¢ 1700 Apwison /o 
the King 28 One Age the Hero, one the Poet breeds. 1736 
Gray Statins i, 12 Of Pisa one, and one from Ephyre. 

b. Phrase. One by one (also one afler one), 
formerly one and one, by one and one: = One after 
another, one at a time, singly. 

a@1o00 Sal. & Sat. 385 Ac sceal on gebyrd faran an after 
anum. cro0ce Sar. /eechd. |. 76 Ete .. enne and anne, 
¢3230 Hali Weird. 25 Mon..nimed an after an. c1250 Gen. 
& £x,2323 He gan hem ransaken onand on. 1398 Tkevisa 
Barth, De P. BR. xv. ix. (MS. Lodl.) If. 250/2 Now3t..alle 
atte ones but one and one. c 1460 Towneley ALyst. xxvii, 325 
‘The tayles that he can till vs shaw, By oone and oon. 
@1g48 Hatt Chron., [Jen. VIII 140, 1 will examyne you 
one by one my self. 1575-85 Ase. Sanpys Serm. (Parker 
Soc.) 206 Reckon them up by one and one. 1607 MarkHaMm 
Caval. 1. (617) 78 So must you vse the rest one after one. 
1723 CuameBeus tr. Le Clerc’s Treat. Archit. 1. 34 The 

olumns must only stand one by one. 1742 Younc N74, 7h, 

v1. 131 Its little Joys go out by One and One. 1820 

Keats St. Agnes xli, By one, and one, the bolts full easy 
slide. 1845 Worpsw. Love lies bleeding 32 One after one 
suhmitting to their doom. 1865 Kixcstey //ereward v, She 
pledged one by one each of the guests. 

17. In antithesis to ANotHER, OTHER, others: 
with or without sd. following. One and another, 
more than one, two or more in succession. 

a@ 1000 Caedmon's Satan 26 An zfter odrum in peet atole 
scref. cx1o00[see 18[. @1300 Cursor AY. 2409 Sai pou for- 
pi til an and ober (777. to oone & oper] Pou art my sister 
andi pi brober. c13rg SHorenam 1. 633 'p. 24) Wanne ber 
hys o byng yked, An ober to onder-stonde. ¢1380 WycuirF 
Serm, Sel. Wks, 1. 28 Oon elde axibo manere of lyvynge and 
anopbir anobir, 1484 Caxton Fadles of sop 1. vi, The 
bocher took him all one after another. 1533 More Asch. 1// 


eA 


ONE. 


(1821) 46 Knoweth anyemanne anye place wherein itislawfull 1 clergy, the one by profession, the other by patronage, kept 


one manne to dooe another wrong? 1674 N. Fairrax Bulk 
& Selv. 100 All stirrings one and other are nothing but go- 
byes or shiftings of bodies. 1711 Avpisox Sect. No. 3477 
‘Taken away from me, by one or other of the Club. 1749 
Fieioinc Som Youes vu. vii, What's one man's meat is 
another man’s poison. 187: Besant & Rice Acady Money 
Mortibey i, If one catches another's eye. A/od. I have 
heard it from one and another during the week. 

b. One with another: +a) (also one and an- 
other), Together (o6s. or arch.). (6) One taken with 
another so as to deduce an average; on the average. 

1429 Rolls of Part!. 1V. 360/1 Oone yere with anothyr. 1496 
Naval Ace. Hen, VII (1896) 183 Ij mastes.. pice oon with 
another—ix', 1535 CoverpDALe /’s. xlviii. [xlix.] 2 Hye & 
lowe, riche & poore, one with another. c1gso Decay of 
Eng. by Shepe (E. E. T. S.) 101 For euery towne and vyllage, 
—take them one with an other throughout all,—there is 
one plowe decayed. 1568 Grarton CArvon. Il. 278 When 
all the Scottes were assembled, they were one and other 
fiftie thousand fightyng men. 1613 Jackson Creed 1. xxii. 
§ 4 Of which the Heathen, one and other, were altogether 
ignorant. 1652 Eart Mono. tr. Bentivogiio's Hist. Nelat. 
15 They contribute one year with another eight millions of 
Florins, for the service of their generall union. a 1687 
Petty Pol. Artth. (1690) 76 The same .. Persons do spend 
one with another about 184 perdiem. 21774 GotpsM. Surv, 
Exp. Philos. (1776) 11.74 The mercury ..in the tube will 
sink down to about twenty-nine inches and an half, one time 
with another, 1809 R. Laxcrorp /ntrod. Trade 125, 35 
bales of silk, weighing one with another 2 cwt. 3. qr. 19 1b. 

18. Of two things, now usually,the one... the 
other (rarely in poetry without ¢he), The one and 
the other = both (= F. l'un et Vautre). 

{OE. had only dz. .dfer, but the article is found prefixed 
bef. 1200, of which the neuter zz du... Jz! ber, retaining the 
final -¢ in combination, became the reg, ME. for all genders, 
as Jat or Jet an one}. Jat or Jct ofer, commonly divided 
the tan (ta, tone, to).. the tother, still preserved dialectally, 
either in full or as fone (tane) .. tother. In course of the 
r6th c, the one... the otter, had become the literary form. 
The one (thet o, thet on) =one of the two, L. alter, is also 
used when the other its not expressed. See also Tone, 
Totner.) 

[c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xvii. 36 Twegen beod zt xcere: 
An bid senuinen, dper bid lefed.) c1175 Lamb. Hom. 81 
Pe an is aquenched .. and pe oder is aquenched al buten 
agnast. cxzz05 Lay. 3881 Pe an sloh bene odren [c 1275 Ac 
pe on sloh pan oper). 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 92 Mucliedel 
of engelond pe on half al bi weste. a1300 Cursor JM. 
2928 On pe ta [v.r7. pat a, pe to) side o flum jordan. 1340 
ayenb. 119 Pe on ine be on and pe oper ine be ober. 1387 
Trevisa /figden (Rolls) V1) 101 On pe to side and be oper. 
31388 Wycur Luke xvii. 35 The toon shal be rakun, and the 
tother left. 1535 CovexpaLe Prov. xxx. 15 Y¢ one iscalled, 
feich hither: the other bringe hither. 1594 Hooker £cc/. 
Pol. i. viii. § 10 Unless God's miracles had strengthened 
both the one and the other's doctrine. 1599 PortER Angry 
Wom, Abingd, in Uazl, Dodsley VII. 378, 1 could please 
tone, But it is hard when there is two toone. 164az MAbBBE 
tr. Aleman's Guzman d’Alf.\. 94 Reasonable men, both 
tone and t'other. 1697 Drvpben I7irg. Georg. Iv. 138 One 
Monarch wears an honest open Face;.. That other looks 
like Nature in Disgrace. 1742 Rictiarnson Pameda 111. 
193 A little awkward Piece of One-and-t’other. a@1774 
Gotpso. //ist. Greece 1. 386 Both the one and the other of 
us equally injure justice and religion. 1816 Scorr A ntiq. 
xxvii, My lord cares as little about the tane as the tother. 

b. When ¢he one and ¢he other refer severally to 
two things previously named, they are by some 
taken as equivalent to the former and ¢he latter, 
by others as =¢he fatter and the former, 

The first of these appears to be the earlier and natural 
use; itis also that observed in Fr. and Ger.: see G. Duvivier 
Gramm. des Gramm, ed, 1842, 1. 410; Grimm s v. Ander 
308, The second is probably suggested by the Lat. use of 
hic and ille, or Eng. this and that. 

c1320 Cast. Loue 631 A child .. pat preo ffeet and preo 
honden beere, And anoper .. bat hedde ffoot or Hond for- 
lore.. Pe on hedde kuynde ouer mep And pat ober to luyte. 
1469 Bk, Quintessence g Pe maistrie of departynge of gold 
fro siluir .. Whanne 3e wole drawe pe toon fro pat opir. 1529 
More Dyaloge un. i, Wks. 206. 1549 Latimer 4th Serm. 
bef. Edw. VT (Arb) 120 The fyrste manne .. denied the 
matter vtterly, The seconde felowe.. acknoweleged the 
fault... The one denyed the matter, and the tother confessed 
it. 3594 Hooker Zecl. Pol, m. viil. § 13 In the presence of 
Festus a Roman, and of King Agrippa a Jew, St. Paul 
omitting the one, who neither knew the Jews’ religion nor 
the books..speaketh unto the other of things foreshewed by 
Moses and the Prophets. r599 Suaxs. /’ass. Pilgr. 106 If 
music and sweet poetry agree.. Then must the love be great 
*twixt thee and me, Because thou lovest the one, and I the 
other, 1625 Bacon Fss., Building (Atb.) 549 A Side for 
the Banquet .. and a Side for the Houshold; ‘he One for 
Feasts and Triumphs, the Other for Dwelling. 1668 H. 
More Div, Dial. u. xx. (1713) 151 Betwixt the Isopleuron 
and Scalenum, not so ordinate a Figure as the one, nor so 
inordinate as the other. 1690 Locke Hum. Underst. 1, 
viii. § 1 (R.) Our simple ideas have all abstract as well as 
concrete names; the one whereof is a substantive, the other 
an adjective, as whiteness, white. 1746 W, Horstey Foo/ 
(1743) 11. 10x. 1972 Gotpsm. //ist. Eng. I. 349 The death 
of John and the abdication of Lewis.. The one was brought 
about by accident, and the other by the prudence .. of the 
earl of Pembroke. 

1573 L. Luovp M/arrow of Hist. (1653) 247 Sampson and 
Hercules .. the one prostrated his Club at Deianiraes foot, 
the other committed his strength to the beauty of Delilah. 
1606 G. Wloopcocke] //ist. Justine 1.6 The woinen were 
accounted nothing inferior to the men. For as the one 
founded the E:npires of the Persians and Bactrians, so the 
other errected the sonerainty of the Amazons. 1613 Purcuas 
Pilgrimage (1614695. 3685 tr. Gracian's Courticrs Oracle 
CCViii. (1694! 181 Some die because they feel, and others live 
because they feel not. So that the one are fools because 
they die not of feeling, and the others because they die 
of it. 19790 Eurxe Fr. Rev. 117 The nobility and the 


learning in existence. x Fairsairn City of God wW. ii. 
356 Where the exchange and the cathedral stand together, 
the one for admiration, the other for business. 

19. Aeciprocally, of two or more: one another 
(formerly, of two, one... other, and the one... 
the other), one being grammatical subject, and 
another object: they met one another, they spoke 
one to another, now usually fo one another (in 
16-17th c. also ¢o one the other), in which the 
grammatical relation is lost sight of, and ove 
another becomes a kind of reflexive pron., having 
Itke these, the object. and possess. (one another's), 
but no nominative case. (Cf. each other, Eact 5.) 

1340 Ayend, 115 We ssolle ech louye oper, and na3t hatie, 
ne harmi mid wrong on pe oper, @31qs0 Mvyrc 186 These 
schule neuer on wedde other. c1450 J/ertin vii. 113, Be- 
gonne for to iape oon to another. 1483 Caxton G. de la 
Tour Dviij, That they may be enamoured one of other. 
1506 in Jem, Hen. VII (Rolls) 286 So they intersaluted the 
one the other and departed. 1526 TinDaLeE John xiii. 35 
Yf ye shall have loue won to another. 1548 Forrest Pleas, 
Poesye xviii 54 b, Wone then labored another touerthrowe. 
1587 Gotpinc De Mornay xiv. 203 Without anoying the one 
the other. 1597 J. Kinc Ox Fonas (1618) 182 We should spare 
one the others life. 16:7 Moryson /¢/#. 1, 107 Neither .. 
can we..often heare one from another. 1632 Litucow 7rav. 
v. 204 We oft fell one ouer another. 1660 Barrow Euclid 1. 
Ax. 8 Things which agree together, are equal one to the 
other. 3745 P. Tuomas Frut. Auson's Voy. 40 They are no 
more one like another than an Apple is like an Oyster. 

1526 Linpact Kom. xii. 5 Se we beynge many are one 
body in Christ: and every man .. one anothers members. 
/bid. xiii. 8 Owe no thinge to eny man; but to love 
one another [Wyctir, loue to gidre}. 1590 Lopcr Nosalind 
(Cassell; 154 They strained one another's hand. 1598 
Grenewey Sacitus, Germania i. (1622) 258 By mutual fear 
of one the other. 1652 Frencu }’orksh. Spa ii. 6 Elements 
..mutually transinutable into one the other. 1657 R. Licon 
Barbadoes (1673) 68 The Horses .. struck at one another. 
1675 Houses (/dyss. (1677) 100 ‘The horrid winds.,toss’d me 
into one anothers hand. 1698 Wancey in Lett. Lit. Men 
(Camden) 257 We never saw one another before. 1711 
Avvison Sect. No. 50 24 These two were great Enemies 
to one another. 171: Bupcei. /bid. No. 161 73 Cudgel- 
Players, who were breaking one another's Heads. 1885 
Act 48 & 49 Vict. c. 54 § 14 Churches... within four miles of 
one another, 

V. Indefinite pronoun (with genitive one's). 

20. A person or being whose identity is left un- 
defined ; some one, a certain one, an individual, a 
person (L. guzdam). A following pronoun referring 
to one is in the 3rd pers. sing., as ‘One showed 
himself to his townsmen, who derided him’, 

In this sense one has the stress of an independent word, 
whicl: distinguishes it from the next. 

+a. simply = A person; some one. arch. or Obs. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 5864 As me him drinke tok, on was 
prest ynou, & boru is wombe smot a knif. 1382 Wycuir 
John xviii. 3g Wt is a custom to 30u that I delyuer oon to 
3ou in pask, 1400 Destr, Troy 8590 ‘ Achilles be choise 
kyng’, oon chaunsit tosay, ¢1425 LynG. Assembly of Gods 
542 Qon to Pluto roode, And told hym how Eolus was in hys 
daungere. a 1548 Hatt Chron., Rich. //126 Vhenone brought 
hym a cup with wine. 1607 Vorsete our fi Beasts (1659) 
145 A mad dog had suddenly tore in pieces a ganent about 
ones body. @ 1649 WintHrop New Lng, (1853) I. 210 This 
month one went by land to Connecticut, and returned safe. 
1759 R. Brown Compl, Farmer 118 One in the Ilundred> 
of Essex nade a great improvement. 


b. Defined by a sb, in apposition. 

1297 KR. Grouc. (Rolls) 197 Pe castel of caryl held on willara 
louel. 1416 7’/umpton Corr. p. xlv, An John of Lawe, chap- 
man, sold unto Richard Clerk [etc]. 1484 Surtees Misc. 
(1888) 42 Ye iijte daye of Deceinbre, came oon Thomas Wat- 
son, 1923 Fisner Ser. agst. Luther Wks, (1876) 312 Oon 
Martyn luther a frere. 1526 Fixpare Acts xxv. 19 Certayne 
questions .. off their awne supersticion, and of one Lesus 
which was ded [1388 Wyczir, of oon Iesu deed], whom Paul 
affirmed to be alive. 1692 Wasuincton tr. Jtlton’s De/. 
L'op. Wks. 1738 1. soo After his death they rebell'd again, 
and created one Tachus King. 1772 H. Watroce Las? 
Fruls. (1859) 1. 2 Wilkes published an answer to one 
Stephens and others, who had attacked him. 1885 G. Den- 
man in Law Times Rep. LAL. 468/2 Me died in 1859, 
leaving the property in question to one Ann Duncan. 

ce. Defined by a clause or phrase. (When refer- 
ring to God, written One.) 

1340 Hampote Pr. Conse. 4085 Some clerkes says pat an 
sal come Pat sal hald pe empire of Rome. ¢ 1384 Cuaucer 
Ht, Fame wu. 54 Ryght in the same vois and stevene That 
vseth oon I koude nevene. 1447 Boxenuam Seyntys Introd. 
(Roxb.) 6 The ,. besy preyere Of oon whom I love wyth 
herte entere. 1530 Paisck. 249/2 One that spytteth mnoche, 
crachar!. Ibid. One of affinite, afin. 1537 CRANMER Let. 
to Cromwell in Misc. Writ, (Parker Soc.) 11.336 One named 
Dale (whom also I knew in Cambridge). @1548 Hatt 
Chron., Edw. [V 210b, One to whome the common welthe 
was much beholden. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidanc's Comm. 11), 
It semeth better, to create one of our owne nation that is fit 
for it. 1604 Suaks. Ort. v. ii. 344 One that lou'd not wisely, 
but too well, 1654-66 Fart Oxrery Parthen, (1676) 164, 1 
will accompany my ruine with ones, whose loss you will 
deplore, 1741-2 Gray Agrif. 88 One Who had such liberal 
power to give. 1825 Scott Betrothed iii, Vhe first tine that 
I have heard one with a beard ,. avouch himself a coward. 
1833 Texnyson J/ay Queen Concl. v, Now, tho’ my lamp 
was lighted late, there’s One will let me in. 1836 J. ANsTIce 
Hymn,‘ O Lord, how happy should we be’ i, And feel at 
heart that One above, .. Is working for the best. 187% 
Mortey Carlyle in Crit. Alisc. Ser.1. (1878) 198 Mr. Carlyle 
is as one who does not hear the question. 

21, Any one of everybody; any one whatever ; 


including (and in later language often specially 


ONE. 


meaning) the speaker himself; ‘you, or I, or any 
one 20 a person, a man, we, you, people, they 
(= OE. man, ME. me, G. man, F. on). Yoss. 
one’s, obj. one, reflexively ONESELF (formerly oze's 
self); but for these the third person pronouns zs, 
him, himself were formerly usual, and are still 
sometimes used; thus, ‘If one showed oncself 
(himself) to one’s (his) townsmen, they would 
know one. (The pl. prons. ¢hetr, them, them- 
selves, were formerly in general use on account of 
their indefiniteness of gender, but this is now con- 
sidered ungrammatical.) In this sense oxe is quite 
toneless (won), proclitic or enclitic. 

1477 Earv Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 57 He herde a mansay 
that one was surer in keping his tunge, tban in moche spek- 
ing, for in mocbe langage one may lightly erre. 1530 Patscr, 
586/1, I holde, as a sycknesse holdeth one. 1587 GoLpDixG 
De Mornay iv. 44 \t is one thing to change ones self, and 
another thing to will that there should bea change. 1592 
Suaks., Room, & Ful.i. iv. 4g Why, may one aske? 1607 
Hieron HWks. 1. 156 When on climeth a high tower or hill, 
the higher he doth mount, the lesse doth euery thing appeare 
which is below him. 1613 Purcuas Pi/grimage (1614) 748 
Their wings are no bigger than halfe ones hand. a@ 1648 Sir 
K. Dicsy Priv. J/eu:. (1827) 239 To whom one giveth love, 
one giveth also their will and their whole self. /déd. 255 
Hereby one may take to themselves a lesson. 1650 Earz 
Moxm. tr. Sexault’s Man bec. Guilty 355 If one propose any 
other end unto himself. 1652 J. Wricut tr. Camus’ Nat. 
Paradox i. 60 At the first falling one’s sure to break his neck. 
1693 Evetyn De la Quint. Compl. Gard. 11. 38, I break them 
off immediately, which is done with ease..in drawing them 
towards one. 1794 Patey Evid. (1825) 11. 278 It is not what 
one would haveexpected. 1834 L. Rivcmie Wand. by Seine 
192 One's brothers and sisters are a part of one’s self. 1865 
M. Arnxotp £ss. Crit. Pref. 9 One cannot be always study- 
ing one’s works. 1886 W. W. Story Fiammetia 31 One 
must do what his own nature prescribes, 

VI. Pronominal or substantival form of a, az. 
(With pl, oes.) 

22. An absolute form of a, to avoid repetition of 
a sb.: A person or thing of the kind already men- 
tioned; as ‘I lose a neighbour and you gain one’, 
‘He rents a house, but I own one’, 

Formerly, oxe at the end of a clause or sentence was 
pleonastic or emphatic. 

[xz97 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 405 A wonder maister he was on. 
1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 24 A gode Clerk was he one. 
1386 Cuaucer Axté.’s 7.956 For in my tyme a seruant was 
I oon.) 1440 Vork A/yst. xxvii. 170 Loke pat 3e haue 
swerdis ilkone, And whoso haues non 30u by-twene, Shall 
selle his cote and bye hym one. [c 1440 [pouzydon 872 Asory 
woman was she one.) 1611 Biste Xo. ii. 28 For he is not 
a Iew which is one outwardly;.. But he is a lew which is 
one inwardly. 1863 Fr. A. Kempre Resid. tn Georgia 16 
The latter subject is..one sufficiently interesting in itself, 
Aled, 1 have forgotten an umbrella, and shall be sure to 
want one; I think 1 must buy one. You need not; I can 
lend you one for the time. 

23. Added after demonstrative and pronominal 
adjs., as the, this, that, yor; any, each, every, 
many (a), other, such (a), whal (a), what kind of 
(a), which, and (in certain phrases) after a; also 
after ordinary adjs. preceded by any of these or (in 
plural) alone; in the sense of A thing or person, pl. 
things or persons, of the kind in question. 

The addition of ove or ones often serves as a definition of 
number: cf. ‘Which do you choose?’ with ‘Which one do 
you cboose?’ ‘ Which ones do you choose?’; ‘ the good one, 
the good ones’=F, de don, les bons. After a or the, one has 
weak stress; after the other words, it is enclitic @i’s;wzn, 
djz'tiwon, dagu'd|wzn, 02 i*v'lwyn). As this use began be- 
fore one took the initial zw, the latter is in dialect or collo- 
quial speech often omitted, a good ‘un, big 'uuns, etc. 

971 Blickl. Hom. 127 ZEt eshwylcum anum para hongap 
leohtfet. ¢ 1225 Euerichon[see Every rob]. ¢1250 Euerilc 
on [ibid.}. 13.. Seuyz Sages (W.) 3035 The knight gat 
masons many ane. ¢ 1430 Syr 7ryaii. 1449 Lordus come, 
as they bett, Many oon stowte and gay. 1463 Bury Wells 
(Camden) 41 ‘l’o Will@m Sennowe oon of my short gownys, 
a good oon wiche as is convenient for hym. 1587 GoLD1ING 
De Alornay ix. 119 Let vs see what maner a ones they be. 
1593 B. Joxson Ex. Wax in Huin. um. ii, Ne’er a one to be 
found. 1605 SHaks. A/acé, 1. iv. 131 There's not a one cf 
them but in his house 1 keepe a Seruant Feed. 1640 Lp. 
Dicsy in Rushw. //ist. Codd, 11.(1692) 1. 146 Tbe concentring 
of all the Royal Lines in his Person, as undisputable as any 
Mathematical ones in Euclid. 1663 Boyte Occas. Re/?. Disc. 
1v. iv. (1848) 68 ‘he Author aims at good things, though he 
does not yet perform gieat ones. 1736 Butter Aza/, 1. 
viii. 399 ‘The three angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
ones, 1741 Watts /wiprov, Aiud 1. v. § 7 There is never 
a one of tbem. a@1864 Tennyson Poet's Song 14 The 
nightingale thought, ‘I have sung many songs, But never 
a one so gay.’ 1863 Freeman Nori. Cong. 11. App. 604 
There is no reason to think that the pilgrimage was other 
than a self-imposed one. 1875 Maine /fist. Just xii. 342 
The examination of new materials and the re-examination 
of old ones. Wod. The ones you mention. The one in the 
glass. ‘That one on the table. ‘his one will do, 

24. After pronominal and other adjs., without 
contextual reference: = Person, body, persons; as 
in any one, every one, many a one, some One, Such 
a one; little ones, the [oly One, the Lvtl One, etc. 
See further under these words. 

¢ 1225 Everichon [see Every 10c]. @ 1300 Cursor JT. 179004 
(Gott.) Quat es he? bat sua mightful ane? [7 r22. What is 
he pat so iny3ty on 4) ¢1386 Cuaucer Wife's Prod. 606, I 
was a lusty oon [z. ~. on], And faire and riche, and yonge. 
a 1425 Cursor M.23720 (I'r.) Dame fortune turnephir while 
anoon pat casteb dounmony on. 1426 Lypc. De Guill. Piler. 
398/14767, I sawh an old on, ful bydous. 1526 ‘TINDALE 
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Alatt, x. 42 Whosoever shall geve vnto won of these lytle 
wonnes to drinke, a cuppe of colde water. 1560 Pipie 
(Genev.) Ruth iv. 1 He sayd, Ho, such one [1611 such a 
one], come, sit downe here. 1580 Sipney Psadms iii. i, 
How many ones there be That all against poor me Their 
numerous strength redouble. 1616 Beaum. & Fi. Scornfud 
Lady wu. ii, This makes you not a Baron, but a bare one. 
1665 Maney Grotius' Low C. Warres 3 The Consultations 
of the great Ones and Governours. 1766 in HVaghorn's 
Cricket Scores (1899) 61 The knowing ones were taken in. 
1805 Worpsw. Waggoner 1.115 Vhe evil One is left behind. 
1857 Hucues Zom Brown u. i, (1871) 212 Coine along, 
young’un. 1866 Cartyte /raug. Addr. 173 And so they 
gathered together, these speaking ones. 

+ VII. Various obsolete uses. 

+25, =the indef. article,a,az. a. In the 12th 
and 13th centuries, while the forms of the numeral 
and of the indefinite article were being differentiated, 
the formcr wer: sometimes used in the weakened 
sense of the latter. b. Northern writers who used 
the native aze both as numeral and indef. art. (see 
ANE) occasionally anglicized it as ove in the latter 
sense also. Obs. 

In quot. ¢ 1420, 0% is distinct from the numeral, which in 
this text is wor. 

¢ 1000 AELFnic /fom. I, 38 An engel bodade pam hyrduin 
ps heofonlican cyninges acennednysse. 10.. ZELFRIC Gen. 
vi. 14 Wyre be nu znne arc. a117§ Cott. Hon. 223 He 
3eworhte of pane ribbe ana wifman. c1175 Lawd. Hom. 
93 Eontas walden areran ane buruh and anne stepel. ¢ 1200 
Trin. Coll. Hom. 31 Do cam on angel of heuene to hem, 
and stod bisides hem. ¢1200 OrmiN 3364 3e shulenn finn- 
denn znne child. c1z00 Aloral Ode 348 (Trin.) Purh one 
godelease wude to one bare felde. c1z05 Lay. 10524 Ich 
zm ennes cnihtes sune [c 1275 on eorles sone). arz50 Owl 
& Night. 14 In one hurne of one breche. 13 . £. £. Addit. 
P. A. 9 Allas! I leste hyr in on erbere! c1420 Chron. 
Vilod. 567 Of on myracule now I chulle 3ow tell. a@ 1425 
Cursor M. 11551 (l'rin.) He made oon ordinaunce in hije. 
1514 Pace in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 1. 111 My sayde lorde 
was oon faytheful man. 1552 Lynpesay Monarche 3961 
Wes neuer sene sic one multytude. 

+26. Oxe (like other numerals) was formerly 
used with superlatives, as ‘one the fairest toun’ 
=‘a town, the fairest one’, ‘the one fairest town’. 

c1000 ELrRic E.rod. xxxii. 21 Pis folc..hefp geworht ane 
pa mzstan synne and gode ba lapustan. c1330 KR. Bruxxe 
Chron. (1810) 272 On pe fairest toun pat was in his pouste. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Frankl. 7.6 She was oon the faireste vnder 
sonne. 1430-40 Lypc. Bochas vi. xxvi. (1588) 18 Which 
through Affrik was one y* best knight. ¢1460 Fortescue 
Abs. & Lim. Mon. iii. 11885) 114 Yet dwellyn tbai in on the 
most fertile reaume of the worlde. 1611 SHaks. Cys. 1. vi. 
165 He is one The trnest manner'd. 1613 — //ex. V/// ur. 
iv. 48 Ferdinand My Father,..was reckon'd one The wisest 
Prince, that there had reign‘d. 

th. Of one, of ane, after a superlative or its 
equivalent, =‘of all’; after a positive = of special 
excellence, specially. Sc. Ods. (Cf. ON. eznza 
mesty greatest of ones, i.e. of all.) 

1375 Barbour Bruce iv. 74 The starkest man of ane. /did. 
v. 527 He that he trowit mast of ane. 1470 HEeNRyson 
Bludy Serk 18 A fowll gyane ofane. ¢1475 Hauf Coilzcar 
576 In ane Rob him arrayit, ricbest of ane. 14.. 7 
Five Beasts 312 in Laing’s Anc. Poet. Scotl., The riallest of 
one, 1513 DouGLas snes x1, vi. co The gret Agamemnon, 
..cheif ledar of on. 1535 Stewart Cron, Scotd. |. 35587 Of 
Norrowa ane grit nobill of one, /ééd. 1. 35799 Ane fair 
castell of one. 1552 Lynpesay J/onarche 1627 Nemrod.. 
Quhilk wes tbe Principal] man of one. ‘ 

+27. As predicate or complement following sb. 


or pron.: = Alone (L. solits). Obs. 

Subseq. strengthened by a//, and now written in combina- 
tion with it Atone. Often extended to two or more: ‘he 
and she were oe’ i.e. alone. 

Beowulf 1082 Nemne feaum anum. c 1000 Sax. Leech. 
II. 178 gif of pare wambe anre pa yfelan watan cumen. 
1198 Lad. Hom. 111 Pu anene brukest naut pinra welena. 
¢1205 Lay, 23880 Ppa kinges tweien ane ber wuneden. a@ 1225 
Ancr. R. o2 3if heo nis muchel one. /é/d. 160 Pene 
Louerd of heouene, bet halt up al Pene world mid his ones 
{v.7~. anres] mihte. 1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 9448 Pere bigan 
a niwe bataile al vpe be king one. @1300 £. £. Psalter 
1. 6 ‘To be an sinned 1 mare. c1350 Widl. Palerne 1415 
Non knew here cunseile but pei bre one. 1388 Wyctir /sa. 
li. 2 Y clepide hym oon. 1551 Ropinson tr. VJore's Utof. 
Meter 4 verses 2b, I one of all other.. Haue shaped for man 
a philosophicall citie. 

+b. Single, unmarried. Odés. 

1386 Cuaucer H’ife's Prol. 66 Men may conseille a 
womman to been oon, Bot conseillyng is nat comandement. 

+e. Esp. after /eave, le?: cf. lel alone. Obs. 

¢€ 1000 sigs. Gasp, Jobn xvi. 32 Det xe forlaton me anne, 
and icneeom ana. @1300 Cursor JJ. 14099 (Cott.), I am 
left an [Zvin. one] to serue yow. 13.. Guy Warw. (A.) 
525 Pe leches gon and lete Gij one. 13.. Gaw. 4 Gr. Aunt. 
2118 Goude syr Gawayn, let be gome one. 

+d. After pronouns, almost =self,selves. Hence, 
after the analogy of my-, thy-self, our-, your-selves, 
northern writers used we7ze, thine, our, your aite, 
(midl. ove). Cf. mod. Sc. my "lane, our “lanes, and 
sce ALONE, Long. Ods. 

¢ 1200 Orin 1079 Whann he shollde ganngenn inn ., a33 
him sellf himm ane. az225 ¥#diana 31 As ha prinne wes 
i peosternesse hire ane. a1300 Cursor AL, 630 (Cott.) Of 
pat rib he mad woman, Til adam pat was first his an [so 
Gétt.; Trin. his oon, Fair/. al-ane). /did. 2021 (Cott.) 
Drunken on slepe lai bi him an [so Gétt., Fairf bi his ane, 
Trin, bi his one}. 1340 Hampote Pr. Conse. 3109 Pe body 
. harder pan pe saul by it ane. 13.. Caw. § Gr Aunt. 1230 
Now 2e ar here, I-wysse, and we bot oure one. 1362 LANG. 
P. Pl. A. 1x. 54 As 1 wente bi a wode walkyng myn one. 
1375 Sc. Leg. Saints iii. (Andreas) 979 We sal nocht be 
Ws une twa. 1440 Gesta Rom, 1. \xix. 312 Whenne pat 
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he my3t fynde hire by hire oone. ax14s0 Le Morte Arth. 
315 Whan they come by them one two. 1460 CaPpGRAVE 
Chron. 162 ‘hei to went into a chambir al be her one. 

+28. In this sense ove passed into an adverb: 
Alone, only. Oés. (In carly quots. it is often 
difficult to say whether it is adv. or adj.) 

¢117§ Lamb, //omt. 129 Naut ane under his hond ac under 
his fet. a@1225 Ancr. &.64 Albe leorschal ulowen o teares, 
. vor pe ele sihde one, ¢1320 Cast. Love 1050 Alle ping 
I seo, and alle bing Ich wut; But one pi Foust no ping 
I not. «¢ 1380 Sir Feruinb.2495 Of nopyng certis dopi?) pay 
drede; bot of liflode one. @1450 Le Morte Arth. 3111 
Mordred..Callyd hys folke, And sayd to hem One, ‘ Releve 
yow, for crosse on Rode’. 1541 R. Copranp Guycton's 
Quest. Chirurg. Feijb, Wherof is the forheade comsed? 
Answere. One of the skynne & musculous flesshe. 

VIII. Phrases. 
_29. One and all, every one individually and 
jointly. 

¢ 1375 Cursor M. 2907 (Fairf.) paire welpe ham sloghe bab 
an and al (77i. oon and alle. 13., /d%d. 28036 (Cott. 
Galba), I say noght pis by ane ne all. 1813 [see ALL A 12C]. 
1647 WaRD Simp. Cobley 50 He hath sounded an alarm to 
all the szsgue degues, pell-mels, one and alls, now harrasing 
sundry parts of Christendome. 1877 Tynpatt in Daily 
Vews 2 Oct. 2/5 Towards this great end it belioves us one 
und all to work. 

+ b. One or other: ?whether viewed one way 
or another, anyhow, altogether. Odés. 

1704 Cipper Careless (usb, v.(1705) 66, I declare 'twas a 
Design, one or other—the best Carry’d on, that ever I knew 
in my life. 1775 S. J. Pratt Liberal Opin. Sect. viii. (1783) 
1. 24 This it is which makes him [the dog], one or another, 
the most entertaining animal that ever crossed the Atlantic. 
1796 Mav. D'Arstay Camid/a 1 ii, Indiana bas one or other 
the prettiest face I ever saw. 

C. One another: see tg. One and one, One by 
one: seet6b. All one: see ALONE. 

30. Aftcr a prep. 

+a. After one: after one and the same fashion, 
in the same way. Obs. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer C. 7. Prol. 341 His breed, his Ale was 
alweys after oon. — xt.’s T. 923 That lord hath litel of 
discrecion That..weyeth pride and humblesse after oon, 

b. At one, (atoon, aton): see ATONE adv. phr. 
+c. By one: one by one; one at atime. Ods. 

1607 MarKHAM Cavadl. 1. (1617) 35 By turning Mares single, 
and by one vnto the Horse. 

d. In one: (a) In or into one place, company, 
or mass ; together. 

arzz5 Leg. Kath. 1524 Wit beod ifestnet & iteiet in an, 
a1300 E. #. Psalter xxxiv. 15 Ogain me pai fained and 
come inane. 1390 Gower Conf. I]. 149 Whan tuo hertes 
falle in on. 1526 Tixpate Yoku xi. 51 He shulde gadder 
to gedder in won the children of God. 1581 Savite 7 acitlus 
(1604) 31 Legions being assembled in one. 1875 J. H. New- 
man in Keble Occ. Papers (1877) p. xiv, Gathered up in one, 

(4) In unison, agreement, or harmony. 

@ 1425 Cursor AM. 20136 (Trin.) Bope her willes was in one. 
31509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xxxvi. (Percy Soc.) 199 We 
answered bothe our hertes were in one. 1589 Triuinphs 
Love & Fortune in Hazl. Dodsley V1. 148 When the higher 
powers is in one, Men upon earth will fly contention. 1600 
W. Watson Decacordcn (1602) 139 Why doth not your words 
and deedes agree in one? 1714 tr. &@ Aenipis’ Chr. Exerc, 
1v. 233 Voices all in one agree. . 

+(c) In one course; straight on, continuously, 
without ceasing; = ANon 3. Ods. 

a1250 Owl & Wight. 356 3if me hit halt evre forth in on. 
1386 Cuaucer Axt.’s 7. 913 His herte hadde compassion 
Of wommen for they wepen euere in oon. — Shipman's T. 
27 A Monk..That euere in oon was comynge to that place. 
1390 GowER Conf. 11. 29 Evere in on Sche clepede upon 
Demephon. ¢1400 Laud Troy Bk. (E. E.T. S.) 2792 Azeyn 
tbe qwene he 3ode and stode, And loked on hir euere in on. 

+ (@) In the same state or condition. Ods. 

a 1300 Cursor A/. 1429 (Cott.) Euer stod pai still in an, 
Wit-outen wax, wit-outen wain. /did. 4278 (Cott.) Ai sco 
fand iosepb inane, 

+(e) In one action; at once. Oés. 

1622 Bacon Hist, Hen. VI 48 Whereby he should in one 
both generally abroad veil over bis ambition and win tbe 
reputation of just proceedings. — nea. 

(f/) Combined in one; in combination. 

1796 Bextuam Prot. agst. Law Taxes (1816) 11 It is 
robbery, enslavement, insult, homicide, all in one. 1875 
Jowrtr Plato (ed. 2) III. 441 The same persons .. are 
busbandmen, tradesmen, warriors, all in one. 

e. Into one: = /x one (a). 

1577 tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 61 To ioyne or bring 
into one. 1864 J. H. Newman dol. 180, I had collected 
into one all the strong things. 

+f. On one (on-oon, onan, onon): = ANON. 
31. Ones, the old advb. genitive: see ONCE, ONES. 
IX. Combinations. 

32. a. Attributive phrases consisting of one 
with a substantive (=‘ consisting of, having, con- 
taining, costing, lasting, measuring, characterized 
by, dealing with, or relating to ome...’); these 
may be formed at pleasure, and are unlimited in 
number; such are ovse-a:ct, -book, -clause, -iay, 
-dollar, -fool, -inch, -minute, -piece, -pound, -rail, 
-slorey, -year, etc. 1b. Other phrases used attrib., as 
o-ne-by-o-ne, o'ne-o'clock. ©. Compound adjectives 
formed by prefixing such phrases as those in a. to 
simple adjs., as o'ze-year-o:ld. Gd. Parasynthetic 
formations on such phrases as those in a. by adding 
-ed (also unlimited in number) as o-xe-a:rmed, 
-ended, -flowered, -footed, -hoofed, -horned \in quot. 


< 


“a 


aa 


ONE. 


a@1225 as sb. =unicorn), -felaled, -roomed, -seeded, 
-sepaled, -storied, -talented, -toed, -windowed, ete. @. 
Parasynthetic formations in -er (see ER1 1), as o-ne- 
acter \a play in one act), one-decker, one-pounder. 

1895 Pall Malt G. 11 Oct. 11/2 ‘Vhe Burglar and the 
Judze’, the very clever “one-acter by F. C. Philipps and 
C. H. Brookfield. 1818 Cossett /ol. Reg. XXNIIL. 73 
He cowed the *one-armed Admiral. 1890 Sfectator 27 Sept. 
413 This writer..has great power, but of a one-armed sort. 
1874 J. D. Heat Croguet (layer 31 Varieties of stroke .. 
divisible into ‘*One-ball’ or roquet-strokes, in which only 
oue ball is moved, and ‘ Two-ball’ or croquet-strokes. 1890 
Pall Mait G. 18 Sept. 2/2 *One-book men are less common 
than they used to be. 1879 tr. //aeckels Evol. Man 1. 
Pref. 21 Our *one-celled Amceba-ancestors of the Laurentian 
period. x18y2 Aiton Domest. Econ. (1357) 152 The butter 
of a *one-cow dairy is seldom good. 1763 Wescey II’ks. 
(1872) TIL. 142, I went in the “one-day machine to Bath. 
1895 H. Porter in Century Mag. Nov. 28 A *one-dollar 
treasury note. 1553 Upace tr. Geminus’ Anat, Aij/t The 
blynde gutte, whiche we call in Englysh, the *one-ended 
gutte. 1877 Rayaonp Slatist. Wines & Mining 243 A “one- 
foot vein eieeod ore. ¢€1440 Promp. Parv. 363/1 °O fotyd 
beest 1/’. or one foted best). @1593 Lp. BurceicH Adv. to 
Filiz. in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) II. 232 A people all *one-hearted 
in religion. 1615 Cuarman Odyss. xv. 63 See in chariot 
inclosed ‘heir *one-hoofd horse. ar122z5 St. Marher. 7 
L.eose..mi meoke mildscipe of pe “anhurnde hornes. 1849 
Sk Nat. /Tist., Manimalia It. 19 Pliny .. mentions the 
one-horned rhinoceros. 1865 Trottore Belton Est. i. 10 
Low, four-wheeled, *one-horsed little phaeton. 1876 Swix- 
wurne Lrechtheus (ed. 2) 127 Violets *one-hued with her 
hair. 1655 Mra. Worcester Cent. (nv. Index p. i, An 
“one-line Cypher. 1860 Pusey A/in. Proph. 578 He pictures 
the *one-mindedness of the Church. 1883 Ic. P. Roe in 
llarper's Mag. Dec. 45/1 The old-fashioned *one-o'clock 
dinner. 897 Da ‘ly News 1 Nov. 5/2 Thereare Serial sad 
in London who are *one-room dwellers. 1854 HI. Mitcer 
Sch. 4 Schum. (1858) 355 The *one-roomed cottage which 
I shared with its three other inmates. 1628 Gauce Pract. 
The. Panegyr. 64 Oh that I were able, or worthy to open 
but his ‘one-Sealed Booke. 1895 Outing (U.S.) XXVI. 
422/2 He did not move from his place ., in the *one-seated 
vehicle, 1832 Meg. Subst. Food 37 *One-seeded Wheat, or 
St. Peter's corn—T7riticum monacoccum, 1888 G. ALLEN 
in Gd. Words 333 *One-seed-leaved plants. 1840 R. Ht. 
Dana Bef Mast xiii. 29 Four lines of “one-story plastered 
buildings) 1872 Howetts Medd. Fourn. (1892) 226 The 
litle one-story dwellings. 1861 in Willis & Clark Casm- 
bridge (1886) HII. 175 ‘The lateral *one-storied wing of the 
facade. 1701 Bevextey Glory of Grace 47 They who have 
the most, are, but as the “One Talented Man. 1828 Stark 
Litem. Nat. Hist. 1. 353 *One-toed Eft. Feet extremely 
thin and short, composed of one toe, without a claw. 1838 
T. TV. Wicprivce .Vorthunbria 124 The “one-tree canoe 
may be considered the boat of northern Europe. 1861 
filustr. Loud. News 17 Aug. 152'3 To visit the excesses... 
with the same stern and “one-voiced reprobation, 

33. Special Combinations : o-ne-co:loured a., of 
one colour, of uniform colour throughout: one- 
Goddite (Aumorous nonce-wd.), a monotheist; 
t+one-gotten a. Cds. = ONXE-BEGOTrEN, only- 
begotten ; one-ma:n a., consisting of, exercised, 
managed, or done by, one man only; one-pair a. 
(in full, one patr of. stairs), situated above one 
‘pair’ or flight of stairs, ¢.¢. on the first floor ; 
+ one-penny, name of some obsolete game; one- 
time a., that was so at one time or formerly, 
‘sometime’; o’ne-two’, name ofa stroke in fene- 
ing (see quot.); so one-two-three; one-way a. 
+ (az) apphed toa kind of bread (see quot.); (6) 
applied to a plough which turns the furrows io 


one direction; one-while a. or adv. = one-time. 
1861 Miss Yonce Stokesley Secret iii. (1862) 45 A lady 
with..a good-humonred, *one-coloured face. 1870 Rock 
Text. Fabr, iv. (1876) 32 A one-coloured yet patterned silk. 
1831 Lams Lett., fo .\/o.von (1888) I]. 274 Did G. 1. send 
his penny tract..t' convert ine to Unitarianism?..why [am 
as old a *one-Goddite as himself. c142z5 Orolog. Sapient. 
ii. in Augtia X. 344/44 Myne “onegotene sone. 1882 Daily 
News 18 Jan. 5/6 To keep him in, if that may be done 
without erecting a *One-man Government. 1894 /did. 4 Apr. 
5/3 If it contains a clause establishing one-man-oue-vote, 
they will meet it with an amendinent embodying in their 
opinion the principle of one-vote-one-value. 1897 Mary 
Kinestey J’, A/ri a 306 Mr. Glass and I shared a one-man 
canoe, and the water lapped over the edge in an alarming 
way. 1795 Times 6 May in Ashton Old Times (1885) 317 
Vhe Name under the *one-pair-of-stairs window. 1897 ad? 
Mall Mag. Jan. 104 A big man .. leaning from a one-pair 
window. 1585 Hicixs tr. Junius’ Vonen: lator, Basitinda, 
.. The pve called “one penie, one penie: come after me. 
1598 in Froxio. 1677in Hotyoxe. 18381 J. KF. ‘I. Keane 
Journ. Medinah 195-6 One very lindsome pa‘t of English 
--pistols..with their “one-time owner’s name on them. 1897 
IWhestm. Gaz. 24 June 2/2 Prime Minister of the one-time 
dependency of Van Diemnen’s Land. 1809 Rotaxp Fencing 
70 In the motions of *one-two you disengaze alternately, on 
one side of the adversary’s blade, and then return on the 
other. bid. 8) If the adversary parries the one-two-three 
feint. 1620 Venner ia Recta i. 18 Sometimes onely the 
Grosser part of the bran is by a Searce separaied from the 
meale, and a bread made of that which is sifted, called in 
some places “One way brerd. Ibid. (1650) 108 Why are 
ysters usually eaten a little before mealies, and that with 
One-way-bread? 1884 F. J. Luoyvp Se#. Agric. 128 ‘There is 
aa bet al ; called the ‘one-way or ‘turnwrest’ 
ough. 1882 QO. Rev. Jan. 209 Madame, the *onewhile 
beloved of Gibbon. d i cw 


One (wen), v. Now rare. Forms: 4-5 onen, 
oone(n, north. ane, 6- one. [MEE. onen, anen; 
OE. had ge-duian; (pa. pple. ge-dned): in OHG. 
emén, usually gi-eindu, MIIG. and G. einen; f. 
an, ONE, Cf. L. ainire, F. unir, from anus, zn.) 
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1. ¢rans. To make into one; to unite. 

[e900 tr. Bzda's Ecct. Hist. 1. xiv. [xix.}(18g0) 214 O6 pact 
heo wzron in en[nje unmztne lieg [.1/S. las} geanede and 
sesomnade.] ¢ 1340 Hasroce Prose Tr. 34 Tose hym in his 
blysse and to be anede to hym in lufe. /érd. 38 Of be soule 
of Iesu, whilke was aned fully to be godhede. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer 
Sompn, T. 260 Ech tbyng that is oned in it selue Is moore 
strong than whanit istoscatered. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 
VI. 289 Egbertus onede the kyngdoms. ¢1449 Pecock Kefr. 
1. vili. gt Forto be couplid and ooned to God. 1491 Caxton 
litas Patr, (W. de W. 1495) 1. xlix. 98 a/1 Yf the Pryours 
were unyed and onyd wyththeabbayes. 1587 Byrd's /’salms, 
Sonn.etc.in Arb. Garner 11.93 Dead! no, no, but renowned ! 
With the anointed oned! 1672 Cressy in Stillingfl. /:fo/. 
Ch. Rome (ed. 2) 225 Our soul is so fulsomely oned to God. 
foid., The maker to whom itis oned. 1828 Craven Gloss. 
(ed. 2), One, to atone. 1839 Daicey Festus ii. (1852) 23 It is 
this which ones us with the whole and God. 

+2. ref. and intr. To agree, unite; to come to 
terms. Ods. 

1340 <yeub. 219 Yef tuo of ous onep ham togidere me uor 
to bidde. a@ 1400-50 Alexander 879 He.. Anes with 
Olynrpadas..And lofe hire Iely, to his lyfes ende. ¢ 1425 
Wystous Cron. 1v. xviii. Aeading, Quhen be Kyng Antyocus 
anyd wyth fe Romanys. 

+One, onne, a/v. and prep. Obs. [An early 
ME. deriv. form from On, on the analogy of INNE, 
ete. (Cf. OFFE.)] = Ox. 

a. as prepositional adv., or prep. after relative. 

c1z00 Trin. Colt. Hom. &g Swo hatte pe prop be preste 
one wunien. /did¢., He.. bed hem bringen a wig one te riden. 
€1200 OrxMin 3753 O patt nahht patt Crist wass borenn 
onne. ¢€1380 Wvctir Ii’As, (1880) 242 Noujt to liue onne. 
— Sel. Wks. 111. 207 Pat day mot periche pat I was 
born onne. a@1400 Pistill of Susan 164 Bi pe lord and fe 
lawe pat we onne leevue. @14z5 Cursor M/. 676 Pat mychel 
inurpe was onne [earlier MSS. on} tose. bid. 5715. 

b. as ordinary f7¢p. 

¢1z05 Lay. 4069 Cloten hauede Cornwale, Pat he heold 
wel one gride. /did. 6719 Pe king..nam onne [¢ 1275 on} 
his honde Ane wi-axe stronge. c1220 Lestiary 436 Ile 
billed one de foxes fel. shit. 504, ¢ 1400 K. Glouc.'s Chron. 
(Rolls) 1446 Ie bipozte him of felonie (4/S. a one felonize). 

+ One, app. var. of Hone sé,%, delay, tarrying. 

1297 R. Grovc. (Rolls) 2579 Atte verste wiboute one 
Castigen be kinges broper mid is men echone Asaylede hors 
& is ost. 

One, obs. erron. form of Own a. 
erron. f. Wonxe, Ods., abundance, store. 

-one, Chem. formative suffix. [Gr. -avy feminine 
patronymic. ] 

a. An ending used unsystematically in forming 
the names of chemical derivatives, as in acet-one 
(Gmelin 1848: see KETONE), mel/one, quinone. 

b. In the systematic nomenclature proposed by 
llofmann 1866, the formative of the names of 
hydrocarbons of composition C,H,,-,, as in fro- 
pone CgHl,, guartone C,ll,, pentone or guintone 
C,H,, sextone C,H,, ete. ‘Vhese are seldom used. 

1897 Watts fowwues’ Chem. 11.64 The only known meinber 
of the fatty group belonging to this series is valylene or 
pentone Csll{6. d 

One-, obs. var. Ux- in many ME. words, e.g. 
one-lycomelech, onecomely, onecouth, oneknowyng, 
oneresonatle, oneshamely, onespekable. 

Oneale, obs. form of ANNEAL v. 

+ One-a-ne, obs. northern f. oan, ANON. 

1375 Sc. Leg. Saints iv. (Jacobus) 177 And sa parfyte 
mad hyme one-ane. 

+ One-bego tten, ///. a. Os. Also oon-, on-. 
(tr. L. anigenitus.] Only begotten. 

1382 Wvcir Fos iit. 16 God so louede the world, that he 
zaf his oon bigetun sone. c¢ 1425 St. Mary of Olgnies 1. xit 
in Anglia VIII. 148/3 Pe onbygoten sone of pe hye kynge 
of heuene. 1571 Gotvinc Caluiu on /’s. xviii. 50 The one- 
begotten sonne of God. 

One-berry (wz nbe:ri). Turmer’s name for 
Farts quadrifolta (\lerb Paris); from the single 
berry, produced at the summit of the slender stein. 
(Used by later writers, but never vernacular.) 

1548 Turner Names of llertes 8 Yardalianches, whiche 
we may callin englishe Libardbayne or one bery. 1568 — 
Herbal wi. 35 The herbe that I call one berrye hath a 
rounde stalke..und in the top of the stalke about a rounde 
black berrye come out foure smal leaves. 1678 Pririis 
ted. 4), Z/eré farts, an Herb otherwise called ‘True Knot or 
One Berry, the Leaves whereof grow like a ‘Irne-lovers 
Knot, with a Merry in the midst. 1789 G. Write Selborue 
(1853) II. xl. 265, | found Paris guadrifolia herb Paris or 
ene- berry. 

O-ne-blade. [f.Oxea.+ Lape, leaf.] Lyte’s 
name for Switlacina bifolia (Matanthemum bi- 

Jolium), a herb allied to the lily-of-the-valley, 
having a large solitary leaf springing from the 
toot-stock, and two smaller alternate ones upon 
the flowcr-stalk. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. xxvi. 178 Monophillon,.may be 
also called in English, une Leafe, one Blade, or Singleleafe. 
1678 Pani.turs (ed. 4), Oxe-blade..an Herb good, especially 
in wounds of the Nerves. 1760 J. Len /atrat. Bot. App. 321 
One Blade, Conzallaria, 

One-eared (wanjiv1d), @.1 Having one ear. 

1683 Lond, Gaz. No. 2068/4 Iwo little one ear'd Pots. 

+ One-eared, a.2 Ods. ?an error for one-yeared. 

01645 Howece Lett. vi. xxvii, Thiy Wine is still one-ear’d, 
and brisk, though put Out of Italian Cask in English Butt. 

+ One-eye. ds. (tr. med.L. monoculus.] A 
name for the cecum or ‘ blind gut’. 


One, rare 


ONE-HORSE. 


1541 R. Copranp Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. Hiv, There 
as begynneth the gutte called one eye, or the bag, for it 
semeth y! it hath but one eye. 

One-eyed (we njitd), a. 
eye; also, blind of one eye. 

¢ 1000 /EcFric Saints’ Lives xxxiii. 321 Pa com bider sum 
brobor se was anegede, 13.. E. E. Adlit. P. B. 102 Be bay 
hol, be pay halt, be bay on-y3ed. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 365/1 
Oone eyyd, sonvculus, mouctalnmus. c1sgo Curke Afatt. 
xvill.9 Better it is for ye to enter ooneied into hijf. 1603 
Dekker Grissil (Shaks. Soc.) 3 Look how yon one-ey‘d 
waggoner of heaven Hath.. Durst ope the melancholy jail 
of night. 1665 Marvett Char. Holland, Among the blind 
the one-ey’d blinkard reigns. 1725 Pore Odyss. 1x. 475 
From all their dens the one-ey’d race repair. 1819 SHELLEY 
Cyclops 24 Vhe one-eyed children of the Ocean God, The 
man-destroying Cyclopses. 1858 Lytron What will ke do 
1, xii, Waife was still one-eyed and a cripple. 


Onefold (wonfould), a. [f. OxE + -Forn. 

OF, had dn fat, /cald, whence ME. north. av/atd, AFALD, 
south. Orotp, q.v. A single instance of oone-/old (perh. a 
scribal alteration of northern ax/fald) is recorded in 5; but 
the extant word seems to be a new formation.} 

lL. Consisting of only one member or constituent ; 
single; simple. 

[¢ 1460 Towneley Alyst. xiv. 554 Hayll, oone-fold god in 
persons thre !} 1844 Lixcarp dnglo-Saxr. Ch. (1858) II. x. 
122 The trial for greater crimes was called the threefold, 
that for smaller, the onefold ordeal. 1861 Cornd. Wag. IT1. 
549 The subject ought to be onefold instead of threefold. 
1897 R. Ht. Story A/fost. Min. Scot. Ch. iv. 144 The Gaelic 
preacher, like Origen, was not content to extract a onefold 
lesson from his text. 

2. Simple in character; simple-minded; single- 
minded; free from duplicity. 

1882 Macponacp Heighed ¥ Wanting II. vi. 54 Many 
a one imitates simplicity, but Amy was simple—one-fold. 

Hence O'nefoldness, singleness, nity; simplicity. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk §& Sctv.23 The naked essence of 
God is as much his all-knowingness, his all-fillingness, or his 
onefoldness, as his everlastingness. 1887 Librar. Mag. 
May 149 The simplicity... which is opposed to duplicity, and 
which may be called one-foldness. 

Orne-ha:nded, «. 

1. Having only one hand, or only one hand 
capable of use. 

1440 Promp. Pary. 365/2 Oon handyd, mances. 1530 
PatsGr. 320/2 Onehanded, manguet. 1548 Una t, ete. 
Erasin. Par. Fohu 75, 1 haue restored the one handed 
to both, 

2. Used, worked, or performed with one hand. 

1611 CoiGR., Afsccan,..a one-handed plane-axe. 1837 
Fenny Cyct. VAI. 283/1 ‘The one-handed [deaf-nute} 
alphabet was invented in Spain. 1894 /icddg June 838/2 
Mr. J. was..defeated by a one-handed catch in the slips 
after inaking thirty. 

+O-nehead. Obs. Forms: 4 an-, anehede, 
4-5 on-, one-, conhede, oonheed. 4-6 onhed, 
onehed, (4 onede, 5 ooned). [f. Onr a. +-KAD.] 

1. The condition of being one; oneness, unity. 
(In quot. ¢ 1380, the number one, unity.) 

a 1300 Cursor JM. 318 Pe hali gast es tat goddhede, Pat 
giues lijf and mas an-hede [/arrf. anhede; Go/t. onede]. 
a 1325 /’rose Psalter, Athan. Creed 34 He is on in alle, 
nouzt pur3 confusioun of substaunce, bot bur3 onhede of 
persone. c1380 Wycur Seri. Sel. Whs. 1. 18 ‘Iwo is be 
first number pat comibp after oonheed. a142z0 Hocctrve De 
Reg. Princ. 5128 Cerclelyk shappe is most perfite figure, 
Isetokenyng in geinetrie onehede. 1450-1530 J/yrr. our 
f.adye 4 The blessyd endeles ‘Trinite in onehed of sub- 
staunce and of Godhede. 

2. The condition of being united or gathered in 
one; union; cozcr. a communion, 2 community. 

a 1340 Hamrore /sad/ercl.1 Pe anhede of all chosen men, 
61449 Pecock Aepr. v. iv. 505 Of Scisme inaking in the 
oonhede of Cristen bretheren. 1450-1530 J/jr7. our Ladye 
134 Ye dresse you to god, and gather you in onhed to pray 
in the person of holy chirche. 

3. Oneness or unity of spirit, mind, or feeling ; 
agreement, accord, concord. 

1340 Hampoce /'s. Conse. 7845 Pare [in heven} es acorde 
ay and anehede. 1340 dyend. 79 Charite ne is non ober bing 
panne dyere onhede. 1425-6 Ao//s of Partt. V. 407/1 The 
gode oonhede and accord aniong the Lordes. ¢ 1440 /’rom/p. 
Parv. 365/2 Onehede, er on a-cord (//., ?. ooved), uauitas. 
a14so in Lug. Grids (1870) 451 If the aldermen and 
maistres may nogth bring hein to onehede and acord. 

4. The condition of being alone; solitude. 

1340 Ayend. 142 Pe wordle is Lim prisoun; onhede, paradis. 

+O-nehood. Ots. Vorms: 3 anhad, 4 on- 
hod, 5 one-hode, 6 onehod. [Sce -100p.] = prec. 

@1225 Leg. Kath. 932 Of his feader sod godd, And of his 
moder sod mon In anhad basomet. c 1320 Cast. Love 10 
Pat o God art and prilli-hod, And preo peisones in on-hod. 
1471 Rirtey Comp, Alcd. Pref. i. in Ashin. (1652) 121 One- 
hode in Substance. 1575 Lanenam Le? 53 Whear onehod 
reinz, ther quiet bears rule, and discord fliez a pase. 

O-ne-ho rse, <. 

1. Drawn, or worked, by a single horse (as a 
vehicle, a inachine, etc.); having or using only 
one horse. 

1750 JENYNS Alod, Fine Lady Misc. Pieces 1761 I. 78 
Severely humbled to her one-hurse chair. 1795 SEWARD 
Anecd, (ed. 2) 11. 367 He used to drive himsell about the 
country in a one-horse chaise. 1839 //anting I. 24 
(L.U K.) The one-horse drill. 1858 O. W. Hoimes Aut, 
Breakf.-t. xi, Vhe Deacon’s Masterpiece: or the W onderful 
‘One-hoss-shay’. 1887 din. Rev. Jan. 18 ‘One-horse 
farmers’... had tostruggle with the inconvenience of borrow- 
ing and lending horses. 

2. fig. (U.S. collog.) On a small scale; petty ; 
of small and limited resources or capacity. 


Having only one 


ONEHOW. 


1858 O. W. Iloumes Ant. Break/.-t. xi. (1891) 257, 1 have 
seen a country-clergyman, with a one-story intellect and 
a one-horse vocabulary. 1866 Lowet. Siglow PP. Introd., 
Americanisms properly so called, ..such as carry, a ovte- 
horse affair, a prairie, to vanoose. 1883 E. E, Uae in 
Harper's Mag. Dec. 143/2 They have a one-horse sort of a 
tannery, 1897 B. Barnato in Hest. Gaz. 15 June 9/1 My 
company is not a one-horse show. 

Onehow (wx nhau), adv, rare. [f. ONE a. + 
How (cf. somehow, anyhow, nohow).] In one way 
(as opposed to another) ; somehow. 

1719 De For Crusoe uu. x. 440 The Seamen. .would certainly 
have falter'd in their Account, or onehowor other we should 
have seen Reason to have suspected them. 

One-ideaed, -idea’d (wa njaidiad),@. Hav- 
ing, or possessed by, a single idea. 

1849 THorreau Week Concord Riv., Tuesday 195 Crude, 
and one-idea'd, like a schoolboy’s theme. 1859 He rs 
friends in C. Ser. tt. 11. ix. 179 One-ideaed persons in high 
power. 1 W., Jamesin Talks to Teachers on Psychol. 
220 A saint in ecstasy is as. .one idea‘d as a melancholiac. 

Oneiric onaierik), a rare—'.  [f. Gr. dverpos 
dream + -1¢c.] Of or belonging to dreams. 

1859 Life Eben. Henderson vi. 378 The oneiric medium 
of revelation. Fe 

Oneiro- (ensiere), also oniro-, before a vowel 


Oneir-, combining form of Gr. évepos a dream. 
+ Oneiro‘crisy, erron. oneirocracy [ad. Gr. ovet- 
poxpiia] = QONEIROCRITICISM; [| Oneirodynia 
(onsiredinia) [mod.L., f. Gr. é6uvn pain]: see 
quot. 1804. Oneirology (gnirg'l6dzi) [Gr. dve:po- 
Aoyia: see -LOGY], the science or subject of dreams, 
or of their interpretation; so Oneiro‘logist, one 
versed in oneirology. Oneitromancy (-mznsi) 
[see -MANCcY], divination by dreams; so Onei‘ro- 
mancer, Onei‘romantist [cf. Gr. dveipdpavris], 
one who divines by dreams. ‘+ Oneiro‘polist [f. 
Gr. éveipomédAos one who ‘deals in’ dreams, i.e. 
either a dreamer, or an interpreter of dreams], an 
interpreter of dreams. + Oneiropo'mpist [f. Gr. 
évetpomopmés sending dreams], a sender of dreams, 
Oneiroscopy (-g’sk6pi) [Gr. évetpooxdmos an in- 
terpreter of dreams], examination or interpretation 
of dreams; so Oneiro’scopist, one versed in 


oneiroscopy. 

1653 R. Sanvers Phystogn. 202 This Chapter of *Oneiro- 
cracie, that is to say, the judgment of dreams. /éfd. 214 
Oneirocracie is the prudence of presaging future con- 
tingencies by dreams, for the welfare of man. 1804 T. 
Trorrer Drunkenness i. 11 *Oneirodynia, disturbed sleep, 
which comprehends sleepwalking and nightmare. 1822-34 
Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) 111. 49 He [Parr].. makes Vesania 
the genus, and arranges melancholia, mania, and even 
oneirodynia, as separate species under it. 1834 SouTuEy 
Doctor \xxvi. 11. 343 Artemidorus, not the *oneirologist, but 
the great philosopher at the Court of the Emperor Sferamond. 
{See also OnEiRocritE.) 1818 McCrie Life Melville 1. ii. 80 
Melville was a believer in *Oneirology and expert in the 
interpretation of dreams. 1653 R. SANnoers Phystogn. 225 
The Queen related the dream: to an *Oneiromancer. 1652 
Gaute Magastvom. 165 *Oniromancy, [divining] by dreams, 
1663 J. SPENCER Prodigies (1665) 297 Vhese rude observations 
were at last licked into an Art (Physical Oneiromancy) in 
which Physicians from a consideration of the dreams pro- 
ceeded to a Crisis of the disposition of the person. 1871 
Tytor Prim, Cult, 1. 108 Oneiromancy..is not unknown to 
the lower races. 1653 R. SAnpers PAysiogn. 221 The dream 
tothe ‘Oneiromantist. 1652 GAuLE J/agastrom. xxvi, The 
dusky *oniropolist or dreamteller will affright me with 
nocturnall ghosts and goblins. a 1693 [see ONnEtrocriTE]. 
1652 GAULE Wagastrom. 269 Carpocrates .. used incanta- 
tions .. paredrials or demoniacal assessours, *oniropompists 
or dream-artists, 1727 Baitey vol. 11, *Oneiroscopist. 1889 
Mrs. Lynn Linton in Forts. Rev. Mar. 368 [He] made him- 
self the oneiroacopist for the occasion. . 

Oneirocrit/e, oniro- (onaierokrit). rave. [a. 
F. ontrocrile (Rabelais), ad. Gr, dveipoxpirns judge 
or interpreter of dreams.] = next, 1. 

{1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1. 64 The Pythagoreans..had 


their ovecpoxpirys, Onirocrites, Judge and Interpreter of | 


Dreams.) @1693 Urquuart Aadelais 1. xiii. 102 Such a 
one..by the Greeks is called Onirocrit, or Oniropolist. 
1837 SovtHey Doctor cxxvili. 1V. 294 The Oneirocrites or 
Oneirologists, as they who pretended to lay down rules for 
the interpretation of dreams called themselves. 

Oneirocritic, oniro- (ondierokri:tik), sd. (a.) 
{ad. Gr. dveipoxpi7iucés pertaining to the interpreta- 
tion of dreams; in F, ontrocritigue (Cotgr.): cf. 
prec. and -Ic.] 

1. A judge or interpreter of dreams. 

ax652 J. Smirn Sed. Disc. vi. ili, (1821) 203 The Jewish 
doctors..constantly prefer the oneirocritics of them, to the 
dreamers themselves. 1668 H. More Div. Drad. 11. 243 
According to the sense of the ancient Onirocriticks. 1712 
Appison Sfect. No. 505 6 An Oneirocritick, or, in plain 
English, an interpreter of dreams. 1819 G. 5S. Faser Dis- 
pensations (1823) I. 335 He was the first prophet and 
onirociiticand diviner. 1865 Sa/. Rev.11 Nov. 616 A second 
oneiro-critic modified the unpleasant answer. — 

2. (Usually in A/.) The art of interpreting dreams; 
oneirocriticism. 

1614 Se1.oEn Titles //on.74 In Apomazar's ..onirocritiques 
out of Egyptian monuments, that name often occurres. 1724 
A. Cottins Gr. Chr. Relig. 89 Oneirocriticks and Hiero- 
glyphics; and other Mystical Arts of concealment. 1740 
Warsurton Drv, Lega’. vi. vi. (R.), Now onirocritic or the 
art of interpreting dreams was practised in the time of 
Joseph. 1855 SmEoley Occult Sct. 292 Oneirocriticks. 

B. adj. = next. vure>°. 
1975 Asu, Oncirocritic, interpretative of dreams. 
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Oneirocri‘tical, oniro-, 2. [f. as prec. + 
-AL.] Pertaining to, practising, or expert in, the 
interpretation of dreams. 

1588 J. Harvey Disc. Probl.26 No dreaming Reuelations, 
or Onirocriticall coniectures. 1653 R. Sanpens Phystogn. 
214 The knowledge of Oneirocriticval [Jrinted -cratical] 
precepts. 1714 Byrom Sect. No. 597 ® 10 My Onirocritical 
Correspondent has directed him. 1816 Scott Antig. xiv, 
Well, I will allow for once the oneirocritical science. 1855 
SMeptey Occult Sef. 248 Artemidorus.. founder of the 
Oneirocritical science, so to call it. 

Hence Oneirocri‘tically adv., in relation to the 
interpretation of dreams. 

1816 G. S. Fasur Orig. Pagan Idol. 111. 292 He owns 
himself quite unable to assign any adequate cause of a 
teinple being onirocritically symbolized by a merchant ship. 

Oneirocri‘ticism, oniro-. [f. Oxziro- 
critic + -1sM.] “he art of interpreting dreams. 

1614 Setorn Trtles Hon. 1. iit: 63 In Oneirocriticisme, 
dreams of superior Deities were referd to such as had rule 
and command. 1672 Sir T. Browne Let. /riend § 18 To 
dreain that we are dead, was no condemnable Fantasm in 
old Oneirocriticism, as having a signification of Liberty, 
vacuity from Cares, exemption and freedom from Troubles, 
unknown unto the dead 1827 G. S. Faner Sacr. Calend. 
Prophecy (1844) 1. 6 ‘Yhe whole systein of pagan oniro- 
criticism. 1865 Sat. Aev. 
Oneiro-criticism .. appears to have always been no less 
aoe in its principles than anomalous in its results. 

meism (wo'niz’m). xonce-wi. |-1sM.} A doc- 
trine or system of which ove is the centre. 

1840 Fraser's Alag. XX11. 620 The oneism, the I-ism of 
the German, making for each individual his own mind the 
centre of his universe, 

Oneith, obs. form of UNEATH adv. 

O-ne-leaf., ? Oés. = ONE-BLADE, q. V. 

1578 [see One-BLaor]. 1884 Mitter Plant-1., One-leaf, 
Two-leaved Lily of the Valley. 

One-legged (wanjlegd, -le:géd), a. 

1. Having only one leg. 

1883 StevENSON 7reas. /sé. 1. 1, (1886) 7 The one-legged 
seafaring man. 1899 H/esti. Gaz. 21 Mar. 10/3 The one- 
legged hurdy-gurdy..has obviously given way to the less 
mournful piano-organ, 

2. fig. That is, or effects, only one half of what 
is required; that is a half-measure ; one-sided. 

1842 Syp. Smitu Let. Burning alive on Railroads Wks. 
1859 11. 325/2 To pass a one-legged law, giving power over 
one door and not the other. 1867 Mot.ey in Corr. (1889) 
Il. 255 You..have actually maintained this one-legged 
correspondence through all tbose years. 

Onelepy, Onely: see ONLEPY, ONLY. 

+O-nement. Oss. [f. ONE v. + -MENT; an 
early instance of the addition of the Romanic 
suffix -wené to a native Eng. vb. Cf. the later 
ATONEMENT.] The fact of being made into one. 

1. Physical union, conjunction. 

1388 Wycuir Ezek. xxxvii. 16 loyne thou tho trees oon to 
the tother in to o tree to thee; and tho schulen be in to 
onement [1382 oonyng] in thin hond. 

2. Union of mind or feeling; agreement, accord, 
concord; reconciliation (= ATONEMENT I, 2). 

a1450 Le Morte Arth. 2338 Bot onemente thar hym 
nevyr wene, Or eyther other herte haue sought. 1533 tr. 
Erasmus Comm. Crede 162 He shold .. reconcile hymselfe 
and make an onement with god. 1597-8 Br. Hatt Sazé. in. 
vii. 69 That sets suth discord twixt agreeing parts, Which 
never can be set at oneiment more. 

+Onemost, 2. Obs. [f. Ong, after cxmost, 
hindmost, etc.: see -MOST.] ‘Most one’; abso- 


lutely the only one: applied to God. 

1597 J. Kinc Ox Jonas (1618) 74 Our one and one-most 
God. «a 1638 Mepr Afost, Later Tries (1641) 32 As God 
is most one, and without all multiplicity, ..the one-most 
God must bave an one-most service. 1643 Caryl Sacr. 
Cout. 25 It make a special union of all those who sball take 
it with the One-most God. 

Onence, obs. variant of ANENT ref. 

+Onerne, adv. Obs. [f. ON prep. + ENE: cf. at 
ene.] At once: = ANON 4, 

61450 Mirour Saluactoun 1039 Bot noght mankind de- 
livred onene yt crist was borne. 

Oneness (wannés). [f. OnE + -NzsS: OF, 
had dz-zes, which became regularly in 13th c. 
onnesse in south, anzesse innorth. (See ANNESS.) 
But this became obs, bef. 1300, and oneness was 
formed anew in 16th c.] 

1. The quality of being one in number, singleness. 
(Esp. of the divine unity.) 

(c 885—c 1175: see ANNESS1.] 1594 Hooker Lecl. Pol... ii. 
§ 2 Our God is one, or rather very onenesse, and meere 
unitie. 1652 Bentowes 7’cofh. Pref., An eternal Being, an 
infinite Onenesse. 1683 Poroace Alyst. Div. 11 The Holy 
Trinity are one, and yet three in that oneness. 1816 Cote- 
RI0GE Lay Serit. 339 The Science of the universal, having 
the ideas of oneness and allness as the two elements. 
1862 Dana Aan. Geol. 584 Man of one species. —This one- 
ness of species is sustained by the following considerations. 

b. The fact or quality of being the only one of 
its kind; singularity, uniqueness. 

1715 J. CHApPELON A¢. way Rich. (1717) 26 Here is .. the 
singularity, oneness of this pearl, one pearl, none other 
like it. 1871 Ruskin Fors Clav, v. 4 The thing itself being 
almost incredible in its oneness. . a 

2. The fact or quality of being alone; solitari- 


ness, loneliness. rare. 

[@ 1000-2 1300: see ANNESS 2. ¢ 1200 Vices & Virtues 137 
Ancres and herinites de luuied onnesse.] 1839 Laoy Lytton 
Cheveley (ed. 2) 1, x. 212 Is my curse to be a oxeness, both 


11 Nov. 616 The science of | 


ONERATE. 


of fate and feeling? 1850 Mrs. Brownixe Early Rose i, In 
her loneness, in her loneness, And the fairer for that oneness. 

3. The quality of being one body or whole 
(though compounded of two or more parts); 
undividedness, integrity, unity. 

[e900 tr. Bzeda's Hist. u. iv, Pa de..gelumpon..to annesse 
bere halgan cirican.] 1626 Jackson Creed vit. viii. § 3 ‘The 
Onenesse of person in the sonne of God, Christ Jesus, God 
and man. 1695 Lp. Preston Soethius iu. 143 If hy dis- 
severing & segregating the Parts that Oneness Is distracted, 
it is no more what before it was. 1736 Butter Avad, 1. i. 17 
The Simplicity and absolute Oneness of a living Agent. 
1831 Cartyte Sart, Res. 1. x, His somewhat peculiar 
view of Nature, the decisive Oneness he ascribes to Nature. 
18.. WHittier Pz, Wes. (1889) 111. 286 It overlooks .. the 
solidarity and oneness of humanity. 

4. The fact of forming one whole (said of two 
or more persons or things, or of one person or 
thing w7¢k another); combination, unity, union. 

1657 AusTEN Fruit Trees it. 44 This Union and Onenesse 
between us, and God the father. 1698 Christ -alted 6 
Is not this taking their Persons into Oneness with himself? 
1860 Pusey AZin. Proph. 13 Vhe closest human oneness, of 
husband and wife. 

5. The fact or quality of being one and the same, 

sameness, identity ; the character of remaining the 
same in varying circumstances or at different times, 
constancy, unchangingness. 
_ 611 W. Sccater A’ey (1629) 339 This onenesse .. of God, 
is not numerall, ..but hath reference, either to the vnchang- 
ahlenesse of God, and his keeping one steddy, and vnuaried 
course in iustifying all. 1869 J. Martixeau £ss. 11. 175 
Tbe physical and moral oneness of existence. 1877 E. 
Cairp hilos. Kant u. xv. 544 The numerical oneness or 
identity of the Soul at different times. 

b. ‘The tact or quality of being the same in kind ; 
identity of nature or character (of two or more 
things). 

1657 AusTEN Fruit Trees it. 194 To stand for Uniformity 
or Oneness in the externall part of the worship of God. 
1822 Blackw. Afag. X11. 586 Alt are so agreeahly hlended 
into a oneness of character. 1882 W. Hucoins in 19th 
Cent. Aug. 274 The essential oneness of the cometary stuff 
witb the gas composed of carbon and hydrogen. 

+c. The fact of being the same, or alike, in 
relation to two or more; community. Obs. rare. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 12 Me schal makien strencde of onnesse 
of clopes, & of oder what of vttre binges, pet te onnesse 
widuten bitocnie fe onnesse of o luue & of o wil. 

G. Unity of mind, feeling, or purpose; unison, 
agreement, harmony, concord, 

[¢ 1175: see ANNESS 3.) @1225 [see 5c]. c1555 Harps- 
FieLD Divorce Hen, V/II (Camden) 28 For the oneness 
& conformity of mind that both were in, toucbing this 
matter. 1647 Be. Haut Christ Myst. § 20. 114 A spirituall 
oneness arising from an happy conspiration of their thoughts 
and affections. 1649 W. Deri Way of Peace 28 The 
members of the hody can judge of the one-nesse of Spirit 
that is among themselves. 1850 Rosertson Ser. Ser. 11. 
iii. (1872) 38 Have ceased to expect any other oneness for 
the Church of Christ than that of a sameness of spirit. 

Oner (wa'ne1), sb. slang or collog. Also one-er. 
[f. One + -ER1.] 

l. slang. A person or thing of a unique or very 
remarkable kind; esp. a person preeminently ad- 
dicted to or expert at something; a prime one. 

1840 Dickens Old C. Shop \viii, Miss Sally's sich a one-er 
for that. 1857 Hvucues Yow Brown u. iii, You are a 
wunner for bottling the swipes. 1862 THackeray PAilip 
(1869) 11. xvi. 240 You should see her eat; sheis such a oner 
ateating. 1884 G. ALLEN Philistia II]. 279 You always 
were a one-er you know. 

b. Bigs A heavy blow. 

1861 E. D. Coox Paul Foster's Daughter x. 1.230 ‘ What’s 
the matter?’ ‘Oh, I've got it at last—such a onener— 
clean off my legs—first blood—first knock down—every- 
thing.’ 1885 G. ALLEN Saty/on iii, And tben paternal feel- 
ing overcaine him, and he caught Hiram such a onener on 
his ears as he flattered himself tbat hoy wouldn't be likely 
to forgit. 

2. collog. Something consisting of, denoted by, 
or in some way characterized by the number one. 

1889 Pall Afall G.19 Oct. 6/1 His figures..run to any- 
thing between a fiver and two or three hundred oners. 

+O-ner, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. onerdre: see 
below; cf. exoner.] trans. To burden: =ONERATE. 

1545 St. Papers Hen. VIII, V. 409 Who be extreme in 
takinge of gressoms, and oneringe of rentes, 1545 JOYE 
Exp. Dan. viii. Vj, Behold with how few single pure and 
easye institucyons Cbrist ordened & not onered bis churche. 

+O-nerable, ¢. Obs. rare—'. (f. L. onerare to 
ONERATE: see -BLE.] Burdensome, onerous. 

1432-50 tr. /Vigden (Rolls) 11. 143 To reherse the reasones 
.. hit were onerable [Trevisa, noyefulle] to vs in this tyme 
(Higden preefatis rationibus onerare nimis foret tadiosum]. 

+Onera‘rious, 2. Obs.vare—'. (In quot. ono-.) 
[f. as next + -oUS.] = ONEROUS. 

a 1548 Hatt Chron. Hen. V 33h, To have a rule to hym 
committed, not for an honor, but for an onorarious charge 
and daily burden. ‘ 

Onerary (¢:nériri’,a. (sb.) rare. [ad.L. onerare- 
2s, f. onus burden: see -aARyY ; cf. F. ondratre (Rabe- 
lais 16th c.).] a. adj. Fitted for the carriage of 
burdens. b. as sd. A ship of burden, transport. 

1658 Puittirs, Oxerary, serving for burthen or carriage. 
1728 Moxrcan Algiers 1. ii. 15 Carrying with him 2000 war- 
like Vessels. besides oneraries. 1755 Jounson, Onerary, 
fitted for carriage or burthens, (Whence in mod. Dicts.) 

+O-nerate, v. Oss. (Pa. pple. in 6 onerate.) 
[f. L. onxerat-, ppl. stem of oxerare to load, burden, 


a 


ONERATION. 


f, onus, oner- a load, burden.] frazs. To load, 


burden, charge, oppress. /##. and fig. 

¢1535 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 11. 360 My Master .. 
wold... dayly onerat me with more paynes without any 
maner of profett. 21548 Hatt Chron., Rich. 11 50 Partely 
onerate and vanquesshed with the faire glosynge promises. 
1604 Tooxer Fabrignue Ch. 9 Perhaps they thinke them- 
selves onerated in conscience for the trust reposed in them 
..to bestow [ete.]. 1726 AvLiere Parergon 335 An universal 
Legacy happens, when the Testator onerates his Executor 
by obliging him to restore all his Goods and Estate unto 
sucb a Person. | ; 

+ Onera‘tion. Oés. rare. [n. of action f. prec.: 
cf. med.L. onerdlio (14th c. in Du Cange).] The 
action of loading or burdening; loading or filling 
the stomach, taking of food. 

1651 Hosses Leviath. 1. vi. 25 Of this Kind are all Onera- 
tions and Exonerations of the body. 1658 PHittirs, Onera- 
tion, a loading or burthening. In Battery, Jonnson, and 
in mod, Dicts. 

Onerative (gnérativ), 2. rare. [fas ONERATE 
+-IVE: cf. obs. F. oneratif (16th c. in Godefroy). ] 
Conveying a charge or imposition. 

18oz-12 Bentuam ation, Fudic. Evid. (1827) I. 312 
Onerative, or say impositive..and exonerative. /did. V. 
204 Self-onerative [evidence]. /did. 7o2 Distinctions of .. 
testimony’, ..disservitive, criminative or simply onerative. 

+Onero'se, 2. Ols. [ad. L. onerds-us: see 
below and -ose.] = ONEROUS. 

1450 tr. De Jmitatione 1. xxx. 100 Lo! mete, drinke, 
clope, & ober binges longing to pe body are onerose to a fer- 
vent spirit. 1687 N. Jonnston Assur. Abby Lands 164 By 
whalever contract, either Lucerative, or Onerose they 
have come. ¥ 

Onero'sity. rare. [f. as next +-1Ty. Cf. 
obs. F, ondroseté (13th. in Godef.).] The quality 
of being onerous; in Se. Law, the fact of some- 
thing being for a consideration. 

1874 Lp. Neaves 1 Court Sess. Cas. 4th Ser. 48: When 
a cheque is presented to a bank there is no presumption of 
onerosity as between the drawer and the holder. 

Qnerous (g'néras), a. Also 5 honerous. [a. 
OF. onereus, honereus (Oresme 14th c.), F. ondreux, 
ad. L. onerds-us, f. onus, oner- burden: see -ovs.] 

1. Of the nature of a burden; burdensome; 
oppressive, troublesome. 

¢1400 Rom. Rose 5633 For he nyl be importune Unto no 
wight, ne honerous. ¢14gotr. De Juttatione ii. xx. 88 If 
pis lyve be oncrouse and hevy, yette bi thi grace hit is fulle 
Meritory. 1§33-4 4cf 25 /fen. VIII, c. 19 Dyuers con- 
Stitucions .. ouermuch onerous to his highnes and his 
subiectes. 1621 Burton Anat, Mel. t it iv. vii (1676) 
105/1 Overcome and tormented with worldly cares, and 
onerous business. 1775 JoHNson Jar. no Tyr. 32 Called 
to any onerous service. 1837 W. Irvinc Capt. Bonneville 
1. 233 The duties of a wife..among Indians, are little less 
onerous than those of the packhorse, 

b. Of the nature of a legal bnrden, or obligation. 

1539 Eryor Let. ¢o Cromwell in Ellis Orig. Lest. Ser. 1. 
Il. 117 Discharged without any récompence, rewarded only 
with the order of Knighthode, honorable and onerouse. 
1726 Ayuirre Parergon 16 A banisb'd Person .. retains all 
‘Things onerous to himself, asa Punishment for his Crime. 
3875 Poste Gatus 1. Introd., Vo enforce that performance... 
from the person to wboni it is onerous, that is, to whom it 
is commanded. 1883 Law Times 10 Nov. 22/2 The 23rd 
section. .provides for disclaimer of onerous property. 

2. Sc. Law. Done or given for valuc received, 
being for a consideration: opposed to graézztous ; 
as in onerous consideration, grant, property, titl, 
etc. (So, in Fr. law, ¢77e ondreux, etc.) 

375: Macrartaneé Genealogical Collections (1900) 305. 
1754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 139 If the grant be 
made for a valuable consideration, it is said to be onerous; 
if for love and favour, gratuitous. 1861 W. Bert Dict. Sc. 
Law 220/2 Where value in money, or goods, or services, 
has been given in return for the deed, the consideration is 
Said to be onerous. Jéid. 221/1 A deed granted for a 
gratuitous consideration, where not struck at as a fraud 
against onerous creditors, is as effectual as a deed granted 
for a valuable consideration. 

Hence O-nerously a/v., in an onerous or burden- 


some manner; O-nerousness, burdensomeness. 

1856 Wester, Onerously. 1866 A. L. Perry Alem. Pol. 
Econ. (1873) 116 Vhe comparative onerousness of the respec- 
tive efforis, 1877 Owen M7. Wellestey'’s Desp. \ntrod. 39 
The position .. which Wellesley was determined to compel 
them to recognise in all its amplitude and onerousness. 

+ Ones, obs. form of Once: used in ME, also in 
the sense ‘at one’, 

€1386 Cuaucer Pard. T. 368, 1 make auow to goddes 
digne bones Herkneth felawes, we thre been al ones. ¢ 1470 
Henry Wallace x. 225 Had thai bene gud, all anys we had 

n. Be reson beyr the contrar now is seyn. 

Oneself (wanse'lf , fro. Also 6- ones, one’s 
self. [orig. one’s self (sec OxE 21 and SELF), after 
my self, etc.; afterwards assimilated to Acmse/f, 
itself.) An emphatic or distinctive equivalent of 
the indefinite pronoun OnE, used chiefly in the objec- 
tive (after vb. or prep.) or (in sense 1) as a nomina- 
tive In apposition. The corresponding possessive 
Is one’s own: ‘occupied with oneself and one’s own 
affairs.” 


1. Emphatic use: A person’s self; himself or her- 
self (meaning or including the speaker or writer). 

1621 Lapy M. Wrotn Urania 505 Griefe is felt but by 
one’s selfe. 1837 Mrs. Cartyce Le?té. 1.65 A letter behoves 
to tell about oneself, 1843 Patmerston in L. C. Sanders 
Lye (1882) 15 If one does not know something of then 
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oneself, 1848 Dickens Dombey v, One might wear the 
articles one's-self. ¢ 1836 Pali Mall G., Oneself after all is the 
subject in which a man is most deeply interested. A/od. If 
it were said to oneself, one would resent it. 

2. Retlexive use: objective case of ONE 21, as 
‘One is obliged to keep oneself by oneself.’ 

In this sense often stressless; e.g. ¢o dctake oneself. 

1548 R. Hurren Sum of Dininitie Cvjb, To exalt ones 
selfe aboue other men. 1665 Boyvte Occas. Kefl. w. vi. 
(1848) 209 To estimate ones self not by the testimonies of ones 
Conscience. 1732 BerKecey Alciphr. i. § 12 It were folly 
to sacrifice one’s-self for the sakeof such. 1768 BLacksTONE 
Comm. 1V. xiv. 181 The Roman law also justifies homicide, 
when committed in defence of the chastity either of one- 
self or relations. 1827 Lytton Pelham xxiii, To be pleased 
with oneself is the surest way of offending every-body else. 
1862 Trottore Orley F. lv, To sit down to dinner all by 
oneself! 188: Besant & Rice Chapl. of Fleet 1. ii. (1883) 
129 To dress one’s self in the morning to the accompaniment 
of sweet music. 1887 Jrssopp df rcady iii. 66 Yo project 
ones-If at will into remote periods in the past. 

+ O-neship. 0s. rare. [f, ONE + -sutp.] The 
condition of being one or alone; oneness. 

1630 SaxpERson Serm. I]. 305 From the unchangeable- 
ness, & one-ship (if I may so say) both of Priest & Sacrifice. 

One-sided (wa-njsai'déd, weth shifting stress), 
a, {Parasynthetic from one side: see ONE 32d; 
after Ger, eznsettiz.] 

1. Relating to, considering, or dealing with only 
one side of a question or subject; partial. 

1833 De Quincey Axutobiog. Sk. Opium-eater in Tait's 
Mag. (1834 483/: What the Germans mean by a one-sided 
(ein-seitiger) judgment. [.Vote in Wks. 2853 I. 290 ‘It 
marks the rapidity with which new phrases float themselves 
into currency,.. that this word xozw (1853) familiarly used 
in every newspaper, ¢hen (1833) required a sort of apology 
to warrant its introduction.) 1838-9 Hattam Hust. Lit. 
IIT. tu. vi. § roo. 346, I think tbis well-written sentence 
a little one-sided. 1839 Mrs. S. Ettis Women of England 
xii. 297 To use a popular Germianism, it is but a one-sided 
view of the subject that we take. 1841 Gen. P, TuHomrson 
Exerc. (1842) VI. 315 A partial, or as the Germans call it 
a ‘one-sided’ view of things. 1842 Miate in Noxnconf. 
HI. 1 The marriage was a one-sided one. 1850 BusHNeLe 
God in Christ 52 Vhey can endure none but a one-sided 
view oftruth. 1885 Law /imes LX XVIII. 388/2 A one- 
sided report of a trial was not a privileged publication. 

2. In physical sense. a. Leaning to one side; 
larger or more developed on onc side than on 
the other. 

@ 3845 Hoop Charity Sern. iti, For the plaguy one-sided 
party wall fellin. 1857 Hucues Tom Brown u. v, Tom's 
face begins to look very one-sided—there are little queer 
bumps on his forehead. od. Vhe one-sided leaf of the 
elm, of the begonia. 

b. llaving the constituent parts (¢.y. the flowers 
of an inflorescence) all on one side ; unilateral. 

1875 W. Mcliwraitn Guide Wigtownshire 48 On the 
right is a one-sided street Mod. fet, Vhe one-sided in- 
fluorescence of the lily of the valley, of the toothwort. 

c. Existing or occurring on one side only. 

1864 Weuster, One-sided ..2. (Got.) Growing on one side 
of astem; as, one-sided flowers. 1884 Bower & Scott De 
Bary’s Phauer. 360 Vhe usually one-sided sclerosis of the 
endodermis. 1899 Adlbutt’s Syst. Med. V1. 580 Cases in 
which local syncope is predominantly and perhaps ex- 
clusively, one-sided. ° 

Hence One-si-dedly adv.; One-si‘dedness, 

1856 Wem, Fred. Perthes V1. xvii. 272 Insisting onesidedly 
on the authority of the Church. 1899 Sweet //ist. Lang. 
i. : To look at language from a miore or less onesidedly 
forinal or logical point of view. 1835 Penny Cycl. 1V. 2465/2 
What has been aptly termed one-sidedness of mind, 1838 
E. FitzGeratp Left, 8 June (1889) I. 44 With a good deal 
of pedantry and onesideduess (do you know this German 
word 9. 1893 J. Orr Chr. View God ii. 55 Opposite one- 
sidednesses correct each other. 

+ Onesprute. Oés. rare. [For *onsprite, f. ON- 
+ Sprovt.] Inspiration. 

a1jzo0o £. £, Psalter xvii. 16 Fra one-sprute of gast of 
wreth bine. 

Onestie, Onestly, etc., obs. ff. Honest, etc. 

Oneth¢e, -thes, obs. ff. Ungzatn, UNEATHS, advs. 

One-til, One-to, obs. ff. Uxtit, Unto. 

Onewhere (wunhweées), adv. rare. [f. ONE + 
WHERE, after somewhere, nowhere.] In one place 


(as opposed to another); in one place only. 

1611 Piste To Rdr., If we translate the Hebrew or Greek 
word..onewhere Journeying, never Traveiling; if onewhere 
Thinke, never Suppose. 1872 L. Morris Songs two Worlds 
Ser. 1. Visfons 15: Not onewhere, but pervading all. 

+ Oneyers. Origin and meaning uncertain. 

1596 Suaxs. 1 ffen. JV’, 11. 1. 84 With Nobility, and 
Tranquilitie; Bourgomasters, and great Oneyers. 

Onez, obs. form of ONCE. 

Onfaithful: see Ux- 

+ Onfake, in honyonfake (Pallad, on Ifusb, 1X. 
197): see OMPHACOMEL. 

Onfall (g'nfgl). [f On-1 4 + Fatt sé.] 

1. An attack or access of disease, plague, or 
calamity. Now Se. 

¢ 1000 Su.xon Leechd. 11. 104 Drenc wib onfealle. a 1300 
Cursor M. 5943 Ful yern on godd bi-gun pai call To liuer 
be folk on pat on-fall. /6/d. 27738 Wreth it es a brath 
on-fall. 1808-18 JasEeson, Onfall, a disease which attacks 
without any apparent cause. i 

2. gen. An attack, assault, onset. (d/. and fig.). 

1837 Cartyie Fr. Rev. 1. vin. iii, Death by starvation and 
military onfall, 1880 M. Pattison A/ilton vi. 76 A violent 
personal onfall upon Joseph Hall, 1889 Doyte A/icah Clarke 
XXxii. 341 Who ever saw a camp so exposed to an onfall? 
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ONGLET. 


3. Se. a. A fall of rain or snow. 
the evening. 

2 a 1800 Old Song (Jam.), But or the onfa’o’ the nicht, She 
fand him drown'd in Yarrow. 1821 Ayr Conrier 1 Feb. 
(Jam.) The snow lay tbick .. but the on-fall had ceased. 

+ Onfa'ng, v. Ots. Forms: /uf. 1-3 onfén, 3 
(Orm.) onnfanngenn; fa./. 1-3 onfeng, 4 onfo3; 
4. pple. 1- onfangen. [f. Ox-2: see Fane v.] 

1. trans. To receive, accept. 

¢goo tr. Beda's Hist. 1. iii. (1890) 30 Claudius..mycelne 
dzl bees landes on anweald onfeng. ¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. 
xxvii. 6 Da sodlice pzra sacerda ealdras onfengon hes seol- 
frex c1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 298 Se pe pone stan on drince 
onfehd. ¢ 1200 Oxmin 16571 Forr he ne mot nohht Cristess 
flash Ne Cristess blod onnfanngenn. ¢ 1z0§ Lay. 1069 Nulle 
we noht pis on-fon. . 

2. To take with the mind; to conceive or under- 
stand (in a particular way). 

¢1200 OrMIN 12106 Patt birrp uss lokenn hu mann birrb 
Onnfon and unnderrstanndenn. 

3. To undertake. 

971 Blick. Hom. 155 Hwylc swa xelyfep .. bonne wile he 
onfon rihtre ondetnesse for Cristes naman. c1z00 Ormin 
8565 And ta batt shulenn panne onnfon To lefenn uppo 
Criste. c1zo0g Lay. 21194 Mi seolf ic wullen on-fon. 

4. To conceive (offspring). 

a 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) 1.6 Pu wast bet ic was mid unriht- 
wisnesse onfangen. a1300 £. £. Psalter |. 7 In wicke- 
Hee on-fanged am I, And in sinnes me on-fo3 mi modre 
for-pi. 

Onfarrand: see Un-. 

+ Onfa‘st, onfe’st, a/v. and prep. Also on 
uast, on vest, on uest (Orm.) onnfasst. [f. ON 
prep. and adv. + OE. fast, Fast, firm, close. 
Known only in early ME.] Near, close on, ‘ fast 
by’. a. adv. b. prep. 

8. ¢12z00 OrMiN 3334 Pzr onnfasst i patt illke land Wass 
se3henn mikell takenn. /d/d. 3358 Her onnfasst he borenn 
iss I Davibp kingess chesstre. ¢1z05 Lay. 1691 In 1o ane 
picke wode pa per on uest wes [c¢ 1275 pat pare was ane- 
wiest]. /dfd. 4194 Stateres floc Iseod ore fxire sculdes 
Sumen on feste. 

b. ¢ 1205 Lay. 9 He wonedeat Ernleze. .On fest Radestone 
[c 1275 Faste bi Radistone). /ésd. 2852 He makede an 
temple onfest [c1z75 anewest] be bade. Jb. 30713 Ford 
he gon lide In to Lundene And aneouste gunnen wende 
On fast Westmustre. 

+ On faste, on feste, adv. pir. Obs. Also 
3 on uaste, on ueste, an vest(e. [f. On prep. 
or adv, + OE. fwsie Fast adv.] Swiftly, speedily, 
with speed; = Fast adv. 6. 

¢1205 Lay. 1455 Balu com on ueste. 
uzste beh In to bere burh, 
Faiere his iweden. 
uest touward Rome. 

Onfeirie, onfery: see Ux-. Onfestyn, on- 
uestne: see Unrast,-EN. Onfilit: see UNFILED. 

On flote, on-flote: sce FLoaT sé, 1, AFLOAT. 

Onflow (g:n,flou). [See Ox-14.] The act or 
fact of flowing on; onward flow. 

1880 G. H. Tavtor Health by Exerc. (1883) 368 The 
onflow [of blood] superinduced. 1883 /udia’s Women Jan. 
56 A constant onflow of information. 3890 H. W. Masie 
Study Fire vii. 42 Ceaseless onflow of life and time. 

So Onflowing vé4/. sé. and ff/. a. 

1862 F. Hace Aindu Philos. Syst. 41 As the on-flowing of 
the world had no beginning, so it has no end. 

+ On-forced, f//. a. Obs. rare. Forced upon 
(one), enforced. 

1656 Eart Mono. tr. Boccalint'’s Advts. fr. Parnass. $37 
It would be sufficient to obstruct that on-forced [so ed. 
1669, 1674) Donative, that hath brought me to live upon 
bread and onions, 

Onforlatet, Onfortune, Onfoughten, On- 
fowlit, Onfreind, -frend, -friend: see Un-. 

+ Onfre'st, v. Ods. rare—'. [f. ON-1+ frest, 
Frist v. to delay.) ¢rans. To delay, put off. 

¢ 1300 Havelok 1337 Do hou nouth onfrest pis fare. 

Ongart, var. OGART, ANGARD Ods., arrogance. 

Onjein, on3en, obs. forms of AGAIN. 

+ Ongel, obs. variant of ANGEL. 

¢1250 UO, Kent. Serin.inO, £. AMlisc. 27 An ongel of heuene. 

+ Ongenes, obs. form of AGAINST pref. 

1258 Proclam. Hen. J/1,1. 6 3if oni oper onie cumen her 
ongenes [cf. L 5 azenes alle men). 

Ongentle, Onglad, Ongodly, etc. : see Ux- 1. 

+Ongin, v. Os. Pa.t. ongan, -gon. [OF. 
onginn-an, {, ON-1 +a radical -gennan; see BEGIN. 
Much used in OE.; but lost early in 13thc.; 
retained till 14th in form AGIN q.v.] To begin. 

¢ 1000 /Etrric Gram. xxiv. (Z.) 137 Juchoo, ic ongynne. 
c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. iv. 17 Syddan ongan se halend 
bodian =— Mark ii. 23 His leorning-cnihtas ongunnon da 
ear pluccizgean. ¢1200 Oran 2801 Min child i blisse sone 
onngann To blissenn i min wambe. a1zzg Juliana 13 
Affrican feng eft on & to fondin ongon. 

+Or:ngle. Oés. [a. F. ongle:—L. ungula hoof, 
claw, talon, dim. of zaguzzs nail.] Aclaw. 

3484 Caxton Fadles of Esop. xviii, The lyon .. witbin 
his clawes or ongles he tooke the rat. 1643 NETHERSOLE 
Parab. on Times 13 The Eagle,..and..the Lyon,..the one 
had parted with his tallons, the other with his teeth and 
ongles. 1646 Howett Lewis Y/// 70 The Leopard who 
..useth to teare his image with his ongles and teeth. 

+Onglet. 06s. rare. [a. F. onglet ‘ ungula of 
a petal’ dim. of ongle claw.] The claw of a petal. 

3725 Braptey fam. Dict. s.v. Rose, They cut off the 


b. The fall of 


Ibid. 10732 Sum on 
/bid, 22583 He on uaste iueng 
/bid. 23440 Sonde he sende sone An 


ON-GOING. : 


Onglets with a Pair of Scissars, that is, that small white 
part the Roses have at the Extremity of their Leaves. 

On-going (g'n,gou:in), 56. [On-1 4.] 

1, pl. = Goings-on (see GoinG vd. sb. 3c); pro- 
ceedings, doings (esp. of a notable kind), 

18z5 Brockett JV. C. Gloss., Ongoings, conduct, doings, 
merriment. 1828 L/ackw. AJag. XXI11. 362 The inner 
on-goings, beneath what, to our imaginations is a hallowed 
roof. 1856 Masson ss, it. 57 [Milton] had to describe the 
ongoings of angels. 1894 Crockett Raiders 151 It breaks 
my heart to hear you upholding such ongoings. 

2. sing, The action of going on; proceeding, 
process, continued movement or action. raze. 

1890 Pall Mall G. 28 June 4/2 The reposeful grounds .. 


were never more than half full, and everyone had an air of 


restless ongoing. 1890 Chicago Advance 18 Sept., The 
stream of tendency in the ongoing of God's spirit and 
providence. 

O'n-go.ing, a. 

1882 in OciLvie. 

Ongrou'f, prone: scc Groor 1; cf. AGRUFE. 

Onhallow, Onhalsit, ctc.: see Un-. 

+Onhang, Onhit, Onhongred: see ANH-. 

Onhanger (gnhe:na1). [Ox-1 4.] = Hanger- 
on: see HANGER § a. 

1848 Llackw. Mag. LXIV. 52 A throng of unruly on- 
hangers. 1886 Bracxie H’hat does History teach? 14 
A loose company of dependents and onhangers. 

+ Onhea‘ve, onhe've, v. Ods. [OE. onheb- 
ban, pa, t.onhdf, onhefide;, f, ON-1 + hebbarto HEAVE, 
Cf. ANuEAVE.] ¢vanzs. To lift up, raise. 

971 Blickd. Hom. 149 Petrus..onhof his stefne. c1175 
Lantwb, Hom. 113 [He] on-hefS pa mildan. /4é/. 117 Swa 
swa he is on-heuene on his kine setle. c1200 ri. Co/d. 
Hom, 177 De water stremes on-heueden up here undes. 

Onhit, var. of ANHIT v., to hit. 

+O. Wi, oni. Oés. An abbreviation of the 
Latin words oneralur, nist habeat sufficientem 
exoncralionen ‘he is charged,or legally responsible, 
unless he have a sufficient discharge’, with which 
the account of a sheriff with the King was formerly 
marked in the Exchequer ; sometimes used subst. 
as a name for this phrase or the fact itself. 

1644 Coke Om Litt. 1v. 116 The course of the Eschequer 
is, that as soon as a Sheriffe or Escheator enter into his 
account for issues, amerciaments and mean profits, to mark 
upon his head O. Ni., which is as much to say, as Oxeratur, 
nist habeat sufficientem exoncrationcen:, and presently he is 
become the kings debtor, and a Debet set upon his head, 
and thereupon the parties peravaile are become debtors to 
the Sheriffe or Escheator, and discharged against the King. 
1706 PHituips, Onz. @1726 Gitpert 7ycat. Crt. Exchequer 
(1758) 150 As to the Sheriffs Discharge first he may dis- 
charge himself by an O’ni’; (that is to say) by Order of 
Court, upon any particular Article, or by shewing the King's 
Great or Privy Seal, discharging it out of the Account. 

Hence + Oni, o’ni v., 4”azs5. to mark with O. N2; 
to charge to the sheriff. 

a3726 Gitpert Treat, Crt. Exchequer (1758) 13 The 
Sheriff was o' ni’d on his Account, and shewed the Took of 
the Clerk of the Pells in his Discharge. /éfd. 116 A/argin, 
Rent paid on Tally to be Onied. /d7d. 149 The Sheriff pays 
in Proffers to the Value of the County Rents, because these 
he must Tot or O'ni’ before the Cursitor Baron. 

Oni, Onie, obs. or dial. forms of ANY. 

Onica, Oniche, Onicle: see OnycHA, Onyx, 
OnycLeE. Onicolo: see ONYCLE and NIcoLo. 

On-ido, obs. form of UNDONE. 

Oni3zt, obs. variant of A-NIGHT: see O prep} 

Oniliche, Onimete: see UN-ILIKE, UNIMETE. 

Onimancy: see ONYMANCY. 

+ Orning, 5d. Obs. rare, [f, ONE a, +-1NG3.] An 
only one; a darling. 

a1300 E. £. Psalter xxi, 21 Out-take mi saule fra swerd 
te bringe, And fra hand of hunde mine oninge. 

+ O-ning, v4/. sb. Obs. [f. ONE v.+-ING1.] A 
making one, uniting, joining in one, union. 

1340 Ayend. 65 Pes meyster..na3t ne payb god pet ne 
louep bote pays and onynge. ¢1340 Hampote Prose 77. 
38 By pe vertu of this blysfull anynge whilke may noghte 
be saide ne consayued. ¢1410 Love Bouavent. Airr. xv. 
37 (Gibbs MS.) pe oonynge and knyttynge to hyre spouse 
Tesucryste. c14z25 Wyntoun Crow. iv. xviii. Leading, Now 
quhen Antiochus Kyng, Wyth pe Romanis made anyng. 
1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 24 The danes regned in North- 
umberlond xxxvj yere ynto the oonyng of the kyngdome, 


Onion (znyan), 56. Forms: a, 4-6 unyon, 
4-8 onyon, oynyon, 6-7 oynion, 6- onion; 
also 4 uniown, Oynioun, 4-5 oynon, 5 ony- 
ounne, Oynoun, oyne(u)on, onjon, onyone, 
honjon, hunyn, 6 unjeon, onnyon, unyeoun, 
7 oignion. £. Sc. and dial. § ynon, 6 ynion, 
ingowne, ing3eon, 7 yD30in, 8-9 inion, ingan, 
9 ingon, ingun. fa. }. ozgnon (formerly also 
oingnon, ongnoi, ogion) = Pr. uiguon, ignon:—L. 
inio, unton-em wuity, union, a kind of large pearl, 
a rustic Koman name for a single onion.] 

1. a. The cdible rounded bulb of Adium Cepa, 
consisting of elose concentric coats, and having 
a strong pungent flavour and smell due to a volatile 
oil which is destroyed by boiling; it varies much 
in size, and in colour from dark red to white ; it 
has becn used as a culinary vegetable from tiie 
earliest known times. b. The plant Alum Cepa 
itself (N.O. Ledacex), supposed to be originally 


Going on: see Go v, 84. 
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a native of central Asia, bit very widely cultivated 
in almost all climates. 

1356-7 Durhant Acc. Rolls, Unyonn [see onton-seed in 8). 
1382 Wycur Ww, xi. 5 The leeke, and the vniowns 
[1388 oyniouns] and the garlekes. ¢1386 Cuaucer C. 7. 
Prol, 634 Wel loued he garleek, oynons and eek Iekes 
[vw xx. onyounnys, oynyons, onyons, oynouns). 1398 TREVIsSA 
Barth, De P. &. xvi. xiii, (1495) 623 Oyneon and Ascolonia 
beryth leues twyes in 00 yere. ¢1475 /ict. Voc. in Wr.- 
Wicker 785/40 loc sepe, a hunyn. 1522 SKELton I ‘hy 
not to Court 368 What here ye of Burgonyons And the 
Spaniardes’ onyons? 1545 BxinkLow Conp/. 55 b, As moch 
for that purpose as to lay an vnyon to my lytel fynger for 
the tothe ache. 1616-61 Hotypay “erstus 318 A coated 
oignion then with salt he eats. 1717 Prior Ada i. 52 
Who would ask for her opinion Between an oyster and an 
onion? 1875 Jowett Pla/o (ed. 2) III. 243 ‘They will have 
a relish—salt, and olives, and cheese, and onions. 

B. c1460 J. Russet. Lk. Nurture 569 Pat ye haue 
ssoddyn ynons to meddille with galantyne. 1562 J. Hey- 
woop /’x0v. & Efigr. (1867) 206 Wilt thow hang vp with 
ropes of ynions? 1596 Cowrpt Bk. D. Wedderburne (S.H.S.) 
71 Ifalf a last of Ing3eonis. 1728 Ingan [see onon-head 
in 8). 1818 Scott Leg, Alontrose ii, Our Spanish colonel, 
whom I could have blown away like the peeling of an 
ingan. a@1845 Hoop Lost Heir 12 He'll be rampant..at his 
child being lost; and the beef and the inguns not done! 

2. With qualifying words: a, Applied to varicties 
of the above or other species of Adium, as Exyp- 
tian, Potato, or Underground O., a vaiicty 
which produces numerous small bulbs from the 
parent bulb; Pearl O., a varicty or sub-species 
with a small bulb; Roek or Welsh O., a bulb- 
less species (4. fistulosum) cultivated for its lcafy 
tops; the Chibol; Top or Tree O., a variety of 
Canadian origin, producing a cluster of small bulbs 
instead of flowers at the top of the stem; Wild O. 
(U.S.), A. cernuum, a species with nodding rose- 
coloured flowers. 

1552 Hutort, Onyon called a redde onyon, fa//ancana. 
1581 Ricu /arez. (1846) 218 They are sometymes rounde 
like to Saincte Thomas onions, 1733 Mitvter Gard. Dict. 
s. v. Onion, Welch Onions, a sort of onions propagated by 
gaideners, for the use of the table in spring; they never 
make any bulb, and are therefore only to be eaten green 
in sallads. 1832 Veg. Subst. Food 290 The Tree, or Bulb- 
bearing Onion. 1855 Detamer A?fch. Gard. (1861) 40 Few 
gardeners. if any, can say they have ever seen a potato- 
onion in flower. 1866 Treas. Bot. 40/1 The Under-ground, 
or Potato Onion..has the singular preperty of multiplying 
itself by the formation of young bulbs on the parent root. .. 
‘Vhe bulb-bearing Tree-Onion,.. was introduced from Canada 
in 1820, and is considered to be a viviparous variety of the 
common Onion. /éfd. 40/2 How this [A. /istu/osun:) 
obtained the name of Welsh Onion it is impossible to say, as 
it is a native of Siberia and certain parts of Russia. 

b. Applied to plants of other genera, mostly 
bulbous, as BarbadoesO., Oruitthogalum scilloides ; 
Bog O., a name for the flowcring fern, Osmzzda 
regalis; Dog’s O., the Star of Bethlehem, O7z7- 
thogalum umbellatum;, Freneh O.: see ¢. 

1548 Turner MWaones /lerbs (1881) 537 Ornithigalum is 
called in Colon Hondes vllich..after the folowynge of the 
duche tonge it may be called dogleke or dogges onion. 
1706 PHiviirs, Ornithogale, an Herb call'd Star of Bethle- 
hem, or Dogs-Onion. 1853 ?Ayfologist (1856) V. 30 Osutunda 
regalts,.is vulgarly known under the name of ‘ bog onion’, 
1866 Treas. Bot. 813/2 Onion, Barbados, Ornithogalunt 
scilloides. 

ce. Sea Onion, sea-onion: U7¢7nea (formerly 
Scilla) maritima, a native of the Mediterranean 
region, which produces the bulbs called squills ; 
also applied locally to Sc7//a veraa. 

1548 Turner Wames Herbs (1881) 71 Scilla is named of the 
Poticaries squilla, in english a sea Onion, and in some places, 
a french Onyon. 1597 GeRarpE Herbal 1. xciv. (1633) 171 
The ordinary squill or sea onion. 1607 Torset. Hour 
Beasts (1658) 22 Pushes, or suddain boils, .. are cured with 
the juice of asses dung, and of sea-onions beat to powder. 
1807 Ropinson Archvol. Greca um. iv. 211 Drawing round 
the person purified a squill, or sea-onion. 

+3. transf. A bulb (of any plant) [= F. ofgz022.] 
Obs. rare. 

1718 CHAMBERLAYNE Relig. Philos. (1730) I]. xx. § 6 Mak- 
ig ne only Julyflower or Tulip spring out of its Onion or 

» 

ulb. 

+4. A bunion. Ods. Y 

1785 D. Low (title) Chiropodologia, or a Scientific Inquiry 
into the causes of Corns, Warts, Onions and other painful 
or offensive cutaneous excrescences. 1802 Hull Advertiser 
17 Apr. 2/3 He eradicates Corns, Onions, or Nails growing 
into the Quick. 1846 Brittan tr. A/algaigne'’s Man. Oper. 
Surg. 64 The onion has a large base, and several layers of 
epidermis (like the layers of an onion) adhering to the skin 
in several points. ; 

5. A rounded projection, bulb, knob. ? Ods. 

18z5 J. Nicuotson Oferat. Mechanic 134 The end of the 
rod B..has a knob or onion on it, by which it can be moved 
endwise while it is turning in the box C. 

6. Thieves slang. A seal or the like worn ona 
watch-chain. 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Onion,a watch-seal, a bunch 
of onions, is several seals worn upononering. 1829 Blackw, 
Mag. X XVI. 132 Then his ticker I set a-going..And his 
onions, chains and key. 1834 H. Ainswortu Rookwood m. 
v, With my fawnied famms, and my onions gay. 

+7. A peal: see Union. Obs. 

1688 R. Home Armoury 1. 39/2 The Onion, or Unions, 
or Pearl, are little round Stones, white. 1750 tr. Leonardus' 
Mirr, Stones 200 The Pearl is for the most part round, and 
by some is called an Onion. 

8. attrib. and Comd., as onion bed, bulb, head, 


ONISCUS. 


-seed, -seller; onton-ealing, -like, -red adjs.; + onion 
asphodel, a kind of asphodel with a bulbous root; 
onion-couceh, a species of wild oat (Avena elatior), 
so called fiom the rounded nodes of the root-stock; 
onion-eyed a,, having the eyes full of tears, as if 
from the effect of raw onions; onion-fish, a name 
for Cepola rubescens (see quot.); also (in Massa- 
chusctts) for the grenadier, A/acrurus rupesiris, 
from a fancicd rescmblance of its eyes to onions ; 
onion-fly, a dipterous insect, Amthomyla ceparum, 
the larva of which is very destiuctive to onions ; 
also the allied A. dbrassicx; onion-grass = o7ion- 
couch; onion-maggot, the larva of the onion-fly ; 
onion-peel = o7ton-ski#, onion-shell, name for 
various molltscan shells of rounded form, as those 
of species of Ostrea (oyster), Lutvaria, and Afya; 
onion-skin, (a) the outermost or any of the outer 
coats of an onion; (4) (also ondon-skin-paper) 
a very thin smooth translucent kind of paper; 
onion-smut, a parasitic fungus (Urocystis Cepule) 
infesting onions; onion-twiteh = ovt/on-couch; 
‘+ onion-water, a medicinal liquor prepared from 
onions. 

1597 GerarDE //erda/1. xv. 89 Of “Onion Asphodill. 1573-80 
Parit Ade. O91 An “onion bed, or a place planted with 
onions. 1826 Miss Mitrorn lz//age Ser. m1. (1863) 523 Most 
ingeniously watering her onion-bed with a new mop—now 
a dip, and now atwirl! 1830 Linp.ey Vad. Syst. Lot. 274 
In consequence of the free phosphoric acid which the 
common *Onion bulbs contain. 1880 Britien & Hotiaxp 
Aug, Plant-names, *Onion Couch, Avena elatior... It 
is also called Onion Grass..and Onion Twitch. 1884 
E. Barker Vhrough Auvergne 80 An *onion-eating or 
garlick-eating people. 1606 SHaks. Ant. & CZ. Iv. il. 35 
Looke they weepe, And I an Asse,am *Onyon-ey'd. 1753 
Stage Coach 1.23 But your women are all onion-eyed. 1854 
Bapuam /fadieut. 232 ‘The..”onion-fish, whose body peels 
into flakes like that bulb, and who zigzags through the waves 
like a leech, 1882 Garden 4 Mar. 147/2 The well-known 
"Onion fly. 1896 Vaily News 17 July 6/7 Onion fly, 
which causes serious injuries to the onion crop. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 445 It may tee tried also, with putting Onion-Seed 
into an *Onion-Head, which thereby (perhaps) will bring 
forth a larger, and earlier Onion. 1728 Ramsay Last Sf. 
Altser vy, My pouch produc'd an ingan head, To please my 
wame, 1913 P&rl. Trans. XXVIII. 91 About the bigness 
of an “Onion-Hoe. 1898 Daily News 10 Nov. 6/4 It is not 
the ordinary foreign paper, nor the ‘ *onion peel '—so called 
from its transparency. 1356-7 Durkan: Acc. Nolls (Surtees) 
558 In Cepis et *unyonnsede. 1471-2 /é7d. 93 Pro j Ib. 
del vnyonscde et aliis herbis. 1626 [see onion-head). 1483 
Cath, Ang. 260/1 An *On3on seller, ceparius. 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. Supp., *Onton-shell,..a peculiar kind of o:ster, which 
is of a roundish figure, and very thin, and transparent, and 
[is like] the peel of an onion. 1882 Ocitvir, Onion-shell, a 
species of oyster of roundish form; also, species of Lutraria 
and Mya. 1875 Gardener's Chron. 10 Apr. 477/2 “Onion 
Twitch. 1694 Sarmon Bate's Disfeus. (1713) §55/2 You may 
make it with Parsly, Arsmart, or “Onion-water, 

Hence (sonce-wds.) O:nione't [F. ofgzone?/], a 
small onion; Onionized //. a., flavoured with or 
smelling of onions. 

1820 Blackw. Mag. V111. 89 From your large, fat, yellow, 
insipid onion, to your little, lean, fiery, bitter onionet. 1830 
Fraser's Mag. 1. 751 Tbe unwashed fraternity of onionized 
ragamuffns, 

Onion, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To season or flavour with onions. 

1755 SMOLLETT Quix. uu. mt. xvii. (1784) 1V. 86 They 
treated him with an hachis of beef onioned. 

2. To apply an onion to; to produce (tears) by 
application of an onion. Also fig. 

1763 C. Jouxston Reverie J. 243 The fellow wiped his 
eyes which had been well onioned for the purpose. a 1792 
Wotcott Quaker §& Barn ii, When master Broadbrim.. 
Por'd o’er his father’s will, and drop’d the onion'd tear. 
1900 SHAW Plays Purif. p. xxix, The undertaker’s hand- 
kerchief, duly onioned with some pathetic phrase. ; 

Oniony (#nysni), a. {-x.] Flavoured with 
onions; having the taste or smell of onions. 

1838 T. THomson Chew. Org. Bodtes 844 A fawn-coloured 
sediment, having a strong oniony odour. 1842 THACKERAY 
Fitzboodle Papers Wks. 1879 XVII. 210 There was the horrid 
familiar odour of those oniony sandwiches. 1894 Long. 
Mag. Sept. 481 Soup very oniony and thin. 

Oniro-: see ONEIRO-. Onis, obs. form of ONcE. 

+ Onise. O%s. [Anglicized form of Ontscts.] 
A wood-louse. 

1661 Lovett Hist. Ani. & Min. Introd., Their meat is 
earth and oniscs, and they live long without meate, 4 

Onisciform (oni‘siffim), a. Zool. [f. L. ozzése- 
us wood-louse : see -FORM.] Having the form of a 
wood-louse or of the genus Ovdscus; applied to 
certain Myriapoda, and to the larva of certain 
Lepidoptera. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp, Entonzol, II. xxx. 185 An onisciform 
one [larva], the legs of which..are covered with a visci 
skin; this produced a WVoctua. 1843 Humpureys 4772. 
Moths 1. 81 The caterpillar is onisciform, naked, and green. 

Oniscoid (oni'skoid), a. Zool. [f Gr. dvox-os 
wood-louse + -o1D.] Resembling or related to the 
wood-lice ; onisciform. 

|Oni‘scus. Zo0/. [L., a. Gr. orioxos little ass, 
wood-louse, dim. of dvos ass: used in Zool. as a 
genericname.] A genus of terrestrial Isopod Crusta- 
cea, the type of the family Onzsczde. The species 
are commonly known as wood-lice or slaters. 
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ONLAY. 


1848 S. Mavunoer Nat. {/fst. 469 Yhe terrestrial oniscus 
frequents dark and concealed places, such as cellars, caves, 
holes in walls feic.]. ; A 

O-nith, bad ME. spelling of Ourh/, A-sicHt, 

Onix, obs. form of Onyx. 

Onlace, Onlase, Onland, Onlasse (unless’, 
Onlawful: see Un-. 

+Omlay:, v. Obs. [f. Ox-1 + Lay v.] trans. 
To lay on (dr. and fig.): sce Lay v.155. Hence 
+ O-nlaid ff/.a., laid on; + O-nlay-ing vé/. sd., 
laying on. 

a 1300-Cursor IM. 29162 If pe priest pat penance lais Be 
noght all wise in on-lainge. 1674 N. Fairrax Sulk & Selz. 
Contents cijb, That two Dudies touch, somtbing must 
needs be between ; else onlay“‘d bodies, and inlay‘d would be 
allone. 1830 Scott Devnonol. 324 Onlaying of certain iron 
gauds (bars) severally one by one. 1832 J. Witson in Black. 
Mag. XXXI1. 173 ‘To prepare a bed beneath the portico, 
and beautiful bedclothes to onlay. 

Onlay (pnlél), sb. [f. Ox-14 + Lay v.] Any- 
thing mounted upon something elsc or affixed to 
it so as to rise from its surface in rclief, especially 
in ornamental design (Cent. Dict.). 

Onleef, Onleeful, Onlettered, etc.: see Un-. 

+tOnlepy, 2. Os. Forms: a. 1 &nlépis, 
-lipiz, -lypiz, -lépe, (cn-), 2 enlepi, 3 anlepi3, 
anelepi, anilepi, 3-4 anlepi, 4 anlepe, anlep, 
5 anlepy, -lypy. 8. 3-4 onlepi, 3-5 onlepy, 
4 onelepi,-y, oonlypi, 5 oonlepye. y. 2 €lpi3z, 
2-3 elpi, 2-4 alpi, 3 welpi. 5. 4 olepi, olepy, 
olupy. [OE. duliepiz, -lypiz, -lipiz, {. dn one + 
Aliep leap, jump, k/éapan to leap, run + -7g, -Y. 
The first element underwent the same phonetic 
changes as dz, ONE, to dn-, en-, d-, a-, x-, e-, after 
the latter of which also -/7p7}, -/efi? was reduced 
to -/p7._ The form 2/frz occurs even in late OE. ante 
1120. The northern av/ef, -lepe in 14the. represents 
the OE. collateral form aulépe: cf. ON. eznhleypr.] 

1. Only,sole, single. In quot. 1340! = one wth. 

a. cgootr. Beta’s //tst. in, xviii. xiv.) (MS. O), Nawcht 
.-buton his agene zyrde anlipie. c¢r1ooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) 
xiii 2 Nis nan de eallunga wel do, no fordon anlepe. ¢1175 
Lamb. Hom. 75 His enlepi sune. ¢1200 Oxmin Introd. 
tr Fra patt anlepiz treo. ax1z2g Leg. Kath. 74 Ane 
kinges..anlepi dohter. c1300 //avelok 2107 Her he spak 
anilepi word. 13.. Cursor AJ. 9520 He had an anlepe son. 

B. ¢x200 Trin. Coll. f/om. 19 Ich bileue on pe helende 
crist, his onlepi sune. 1340 dyed. 13 Pe holi gost. .is onlepi 
god an[d] onlepi bing mid pe uader and p= zone, /érd. 125 
A grat lhord ssolde he by.. bet pise onclepi uirtue hedde 
1382 Wycur Luke vii. 12 An oonlypi sone of his inodir, 
14.. in Maskell J/on. Ket, 11. 241, | bileue..in Ihesu Crist 
bis oonlepye sone. 

7. 1085-1120 O. £. Chron. an. 1085 Nes an a:lpiz hide, 
ne an gyrde landes.. pet nas gest on his gewrite. ¢1175 
Lamé. Hon. 29 On enelpi lutiele hwile. /4fd. 33 Al heo 
aged on ane alpi braze. ¢ 1205 Lay. 3499 Mid ane alpie 
swein. /bid. 12400 AEnne wipi verde. /bid. 31450 Nu 
hafve O.wald .A¢nne alpine broder. ¢ 1300 Vor & Molf 
132 in Hazl. £. 7. P. 1. 62 On alpi word ich lie nelle. 

6 13 . Guy Warw. (.\) 2237 Here is gret scorn sikerly, 
When pat olepi kni3t Schal ons do so michel vnrizt. @ 1400 
in Eng. Gtlds (1870) 350 Pey he ne worche but o-lupy clop. 

b. aésol. Single one, only one; darling. 

6975 Ruskw. Goss. Matt. xxvi. 22 And ingunnun 
anlepum cweban, ah ic hit eam dryhten. 13.. Cursor A, 
5996 All be fleies ware went awai .Pat an-lepi bar was not 
sene. a1400 Pry mer (1891) 107 (Ps. xxii. 20) God delyuere 
"y soule fro drede; and my olepy fro the howndes hond. 

. Solitary; single, unmarried. 

¢go0 tr. Bxta's /fist. w. xxx{i.]. (1890) 376 Se pa xnlepe 
{v. ~. anlypis] wunode in syndrigre stowe. 13 . Cursor M. 
27939 Fornicacion. don wit anlep woman. ¢ 1400 A fol, 
Lott. 38 Simple fornicacoun hi thwex an onlepy man & an 
onlepi womman. ¢ 1440 Fors ALyst. xiii. 40 Wele I might 
euere mare Anlepy life haue led. 

3. as adv. Only, solely, simply. 

€ 1315 SHOREHAM 11 (1. 272) Olepi {me] mot hym {depe] ine 
the water. 

Hence +O-nlepihede, singlencss, singularity; 
+ Onlepiliche adv., only, solely. 

e1zso Old Kent. Serm. in O. E. Alise. 28 Nacht on- 
lepiliche to day, ac alle bo daies i po yere. 1340 Ayend. 
21 Ine onlepihede, uor pe proude and pe ouerwenere weneb 
more by oe: ober conne more panne enie opre.  /6ic/. 211 
He waggep be lippen onlepiliche, and makep semblont to 
spekene and na3t ne zayb. 

Onlete, var. ANLETH Oés., countenance. 

Onlevene, obs. form of E..kven. 

Onlicnes, -lichnesse, var. ANLIKENESS Ods., 

likeness, image. 

+ Onli-ght, v.! Os. [OE. onlfehtan, -lihtan, 

f. ON-11 + diehtan, lihtan to Licut.] 

1. fans. To shed light upon; to lighten, en- 

lighten, illuminate. 

¢888 K. Etrrep Bocth. xxxiv.§ 5 Ealle steorran weorpab 

onlihte .. of bare sunnan. 971 Blickl. Hom. 19 He pone 
blindan onlyhte. (61175 Lamdé, Ifom.97 Monnan heortan 
bet be onlihted mid his 3ife. 
. To cause to shine. 
@1300 £. E. Ps. cxviit. 135 On-light pi face over pi hine. 
t On-light, v2 Ods. For on light = light on: 
Licut v1 11 ¢, 
¢ 1420 Avow. Arth. xxxviii, Is none of 30 but he mun fele, 

That he may on ly3te. 

+ O-nlihede. 0¢s. [f. Onty + -heade, -HEAD.] 
1. Solitude: = NL, Hh 
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Aer 


1382 Wyclir Esther xvi. 14 These thingus thenkende, 
that, hein slain, he sbulde aspie to oure onlihed {1388 
aloonenesse]. 

2. Oneness, unity. 

¢ 1440 Hytton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 1. xIvi, The 
onelihede in substaunce, & distynccion of persones, in tbe 
blessyd trynite, 

Onliness (nlinés). Now rare. Forms: sce 
Onty. [f. ONLY a. + -NESS.] 

+1. The fact or condition of being alone; soli- 
tariness, solitude. Ofs. 

¢ 1340 Hamrote Prose 7r. 5 Noghte emange many bot in 
anelynes. 1435 Misyn Fire of Love 30 Unelynes is nedfull 
with-outen noys & bodily songe. ¢1440 HyLton Scala 
Perf, (W. de W. 1494) 11. x1, It..secheth onelynes of body: 
for that moche helpeth to onelynes of thesoule. 1611 Cotcr., 
+ nisson, an vnison..an onelynesse, or lonelynesse. 

2. The fact or character of being the only one 
of its kind; singleness, singularity, uniqueness. 

1633 D. Rfocrrs] Yreat. Sacram. 1. 18 Shee hath 
darkned the Doctrine of the Covenant, the freedome and 
onelinesse of it. 1678 CuowortH /ntedl. Syst. 1. iv. § 10. 207 
It evidently appears that there can be but one such being, 
and that Movwats, unity, oneliness or singularity is essential 
to it. 1682 Norris //ierocles Pref. 23 They acknowledg‘d 
God in all his glorious attributes, that of his unity or oneli- 
ness not excepted. 1863 H. ALton Wem. 7. Sherman 339 
It cannot be controlled by the absolute authority of the 
first ..its onliness renders the second inrpossible. : 

On live, //r. the carlier form of ALIVE: see this 
and Lire. 

Onloau, Onloathsome, Onlock,ctc.: see Un-. 

On-long(e, -en, obs. forms of ALoNc. 

Onlook (p'nluk). [f. On-1 4 + Look 56.] The 
aet of looking on, or looking at something. 

1857 MitcHete fi xral Stud. 158 Ie has no right to ignore 


the onlook of the world. 
Onlooker (gnluka:). [f. Ox-1 4 + Looxer.] 


One who looks on; a looker on; a spectator. 

1606 Drums. or Hawtn. Let. fr. Greenwich Whs. (1711) 
232 Who..will not be an idle on-looker to such pasties. 
1615 Dasiet fiymen’s Trt. Wks (1717) 94 We robb'd our 
Looks th’ Onlovokers to beguile. 1833 J. Rexniz A/pA. 
<lugling p.xiv, So far as an on-looker and a child could learn. 
1884 Wace. AJag. Nov. 1/1 It is the onlooker that sees 
most of the game. 

Onlooking (ginlu:kin), vo/. 56. [See On-1 4.] 
The action of looking on. 

1637 Gittespie Eng. Pop. Cerem. Ep. Aijb, Their care- 
lesse and newtrall onlooking. 1876 Mrs, Witney S7eits 
4 {us U1. xxx. 582 All chance..of any apprehensive on- 
looking into what life might be to her. 

O-nlooking, f//.@. [Sce Ox-13.] That looks 
ou; looking at something. 

1663 Brair A ufodrog. i. (1848) 8 To live always as nnder 
thy onlooking eye. 1845 A. Symincton in £ss. Chr. Union 
vill. 489 Does not an onlooking world perceive the dis- 


crepauicy? 

[Onlotest, Ancr. R, 200, error for 01 lodest: see 
Loatu a.) 

Only (d«nli), z. Forms: 1 énlic, Snlic, 3-4 
onlich, -lych, (sufer/. onlukest), 4 oonlich, 
onelich, -lych, -lyk; orth. anli, anly, aneli, 
4-5 anely; 4-5 oonli, 4-6 oonly, onlie, 4- 
only, (5 ounly, ondly, ondely, wonly, won- 
lych, 5-7 onlye, 5-S onely, 6 onelye, 6-7 
onelie). fa. OE. dz/ic uniquc, solitary, only, 
a later form of azdfe unique, singular, excellent, f. 
AN, ONE + -lic, -L¥ LJ 

1. One, without companions or society; solitary, 
lonely. Now only dad. 

a1000 Ags. /’s. (Spelman) xxiv. 17 gemildsa me, fordan 
znlicand dearfaiceom. c 1000 Ags. /’s.(Vh.) ci. 5 le spearu- 
wan .. gelice geweard, anlicum fugele. a 1225 Ancr. KR. go 
Ancre hus, bet schulde beon onlukest stide of alle. /r¢¢. 152 
So ouh ancre, hire one in onliche stude..chirmen & cheateren 
eucr hire bonen. a1jz00 £. £. Psalter xxiv. 16 Aneli and 
poueram |. 13.. Cursor JM. 3075 (Cott.) An anli liuelade 
bar bai ledde. ¢ 1380 Wycuir Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 110 Fle 
wolde in comunalte do bis dede and not bus oonli in desert. 
?ax500 Chester Pl. ii. 129 Hit is not good man onely to be. 
1582 Stanynurst “nels in. (Arh.) 91 His oane light, That 
stood in his lowring front glooinmish malleted onlye. 1642 
Rocrrs .Vaaman g Onely Denus and Demaris a poore 
only man and only woman, being excepted. 1828 Craven 
Gloss, (ed. 2), Onely, Onerly, lonely, retired. ‘This is an 
onely platt to live in’. a@ 1865 FE. Waucn ‘ Come whoam to 
thi childer’, Mon, aw’m one-ly when theaw artn‘t theer. 

2. One (or, by extension, two or more), of which 
there exist no morc, or no others, of the kind. 

Usually preceded by she or a foss. pron or case. 

¢1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke ix. 38 He is min anlica sunu. 
¢1160 //atton G. ibid., He ys min anliche sune, c¢1375 
Cursor M, 26549 (Fairf.) In his sone crist ihesu, our aller 
anly (Co¢é. anlepi] lorde. 1526 Tinpare Luke vii. 12 ‘Ihe 
only sonne of his mother, and she was a widowe. 1559 BA. 
Com. Prayer Morn. Prayer, ‘Vhe onely ruler of princes. 
1584 Power Lloyds Cambria 3 The onelie occasion he 
tooke. 1633 G. Herpert 7emple, Aaron iii, Christ is my 
onely head, My alone onely heart & breast. 1654 tr. 
Martinis Cong. China 189 The onely Southern Port .. to 
which Boats may have access. 1703 Rowe Udyss. 11. i. 801 
Hear a Wretches only Pray’r. 1854 Mrs. Jameson Lé. 
TA, (1877) 347 Eve .. is the only undraped figure which is 
allowable is sacred art. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 338 
‘These two passages are the only ones in wbich Plato makes 
mention of himself. 

b. In later use, in reference to relationship, also 
preceded by az, and used with a plural; as an 
only child, an only brother, only children. 
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ONLY. 


1670 DrypEN 2nd Pt. Cong. Granada 1. ii, What cannot 
only sons with parents do! 1768 Gotpsn. Good-n. Alax 
1.1, An only son, sir, might expect more indulgence. 1821 
Byrox Diary in Note to Juan 1. xxxvii, My wife..and 
myself are..only children, 1879 Miss Braooon Clov. Hoot 
vy, This only son of the Vicar's was a thorn in his side. 

+e. adsol. = only one, only ones; in OE. = darling. 
a1o00 Ags. #s. (Spelman) xxi. 19 Of handa hundes da 
zenlican mine [= wicant meam). 1609 Piste (Douay) Song 


» Sol. vi. 8 She is the only to her mother, elect to her that 


bare her. 1678 Drvoen Ad/ for Love Pref.b, It is the 
only of the kind without Episode, or Underplot. 1693 — 
Jucenal Ded. (1697) 11 Suppose that Homer and Virgil 
were the only of their Species. 

3. Single, one. + Any only = any one (obs.); 
one only, one single, only one, one and no more, 
one and no other. 

1485 Caxton Paris & 1,34 Wythout leuing of ony onely 
thynge or word. 1490 — Lncydos ix. 36 Wyth one onely 
stroke thou haste wylled to termyne and fynysshe thy 
labours mortall. 1543 Grarton Contn. Harding 476 Anye 
onely kyndenes so sodenly contracted in an house. 1571 
Dicces Pantom. ui. xi. Riv, I shall for brenitie sake set 
foorth one onely rule generall. 1604 E. G{rimstone] 
D'Acosta’s Hist. Indies wu. xx. 183 Vpon all that coast it 
blowes continually with one onely winde. ¢1630 Rispon 
Surv. Devon (1810) 13 Uhis country hath one only deanery. 
1832 Mrs. F. Trottore Yom. Mann. Americans i. (1839) 2 
One only object rears itself above the eddying waters: this 
is the mast of a vessel long since wrecked. 1850 Giap- 
STONE Glean. (1879) Il. 95 In the Consalvo,a dying youth 
-. abandoned by all but the object of his love, entreats of 
her the parting gift of an only kiss. 

+4. Said of that of which, by itself, without 
anything elsc, something is predicated ; (the thing 
in question) acting alone; mere, sole. Ods. 

¢ 1400 Cato's Mor. 131 in Cursor MM., Sin fou art doutande 
.-nedderres for venim. Mare mai pou be agast of anli man 
wn-wrast, and warre pe for him. a1425 Cursor AL 8439 
(Yrin.) Bi grace of only god of heuen Soone he coude fe 
artes seuen. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 277/1 Our only feyth 
shalle suffyse us. ?¢1§23 More Leé. to Wolsey in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. Ser... 1. 206 The onely redyng theiof held hym 
above twoo howres. 1544 PHaER Negim. £3:7¢ (1560) X vb, 
‘The onely odour of quicksilver killeth lice. a@1619 Fornersy 
Atheom, 1. xv. § 2 (1622) 155 All this fell vpon them, for the 
ouely impietie of their Prince. {1854-6 PATMorE Agel in 
/fo. 11. u, t, For the sake of only love, .. he does approve, 
His wife entirely.) 

+b. Placed between a demonstrative or posses- 
sive adj. or poss. case and its sb., or before a sb. 
followed by an of-phrasc; referring to the sb. as 
thus qualified. Ods. 

©1449 Pecock Repr. us. v. 306 Endewid into his oonli 
sufficience. 1509 Hawes Past, Pleas. xxix. (Percy Soc.) 
139. I must abyde..Of lyfe or death your onely judgement. 
1558 in Vicary'’s Anat. (1888) App. 186 To the onlye vse 
and behoufe of the said Thomas Vycary. @ 1563 Bate Sed. 
iks. (Parker Soc) 201 At the Priest’s only provocation 
was it. 1577 Hoiinsurp Chron, Fist, Sco!. 343 At 
the charges & only expenses of these .vi. ahbeyes. 1653 
H. Cocan tr. /into’s Trav. xxx. 118 Maintained at the 
Kings onely charge. 1653 Houcrort Procopius, Pers. Wars 
1. 3 These onely Hunnes have white budies. 1709 Aopison 
Tatler No. 117 ? 4 She was turned into a Man, and by that 
only Means avoided the Danger. 1741 MippLeton Cicero 
I. Pref. 35 The power was retained ; with this onely differ- 
ence, that {etc]. 

5. Unique in quality, charactcr, rank, etc.; peer- 

Oy . ~ es , ’ 
less, precminent. In OF. in form wa/ic. In mod. 

Eng. from 16th c., only as hyperbolie use of 2, = 
‘the only one to be counted, reckoned, or con- 
sidered’; with superl. odies? (arch. or dial.). 

c888 K. Ecrrep Socth. xxxv. § 6 He hefde an swibe 
zwnlic wif. x5sz Ascuam in Lett. Let. Afen (Camden) 12 
If Lerning, Counsell, Nobilitie, Courte, and Cambridge, 
shold have bene all punisshed at ones by taking away..soch 
a general & onely man as Mr. Cheeke is. 1581 MUuLcasTER 
Postttons (1£87) 30 It was either the onely, or the onelyest, 
principle in learning, to learne to read Latin. 1602 Suaks. 
Ham. iw. it. 131 Your onely ligge-maker. 1651 Liniv 
Chas. I (1774) 224 She had been the only stately and 
magnificent woman of Europe. 1656 Eart Mons. tr. 
Boccalints Advts. fr. Parnass. WW. \xxv. (1674) 227 When 
she subscribed her name .. {she] added tas she had good 
reason to do) the only Unfortunate. 1691 Woon Ath. O2x0n. 
Il. 486 He was. accounted the onliest person to be con- 
sulted about the affairs. 1778 Footr /77p Ca/ats 1. Wks. 
pila 344 It is the onliest method to keep her to one’s 
self. 1866 G. Macponatp Aan. Q. Acighb. x. (1878) 173 
‘The only man in the world ceased to be the friend of the 
only woman inthe world, 1890‘ Botprt. woop’ Col. Reformer 
(1891) 375 The kindest, wisest, ‘onliest’ thing, under the 
circumstances. 

Only (eunli), adv., conj. (prep.) Forms: a. 
3-5 onliche, 4 onelych, -lyk, onlike, 4-5 -lyche, 
oon-,5 won-. 8. 4 anli, aneli, -ly; 4-5 oonli, 
4-6 -ly; 5 7 onely, 5- only, (5 onde ly). [ME. 
(south. and south, midl.) dxliche, f. dulich, ONLY a., 
with advb, -e (see -.¥ 2); in more northern dialects 
the adv. was in form indistinguishable from the 
adj., which from ¢c1400 became the fact also in 
Standard Engl. In OE. the adv. is cited only in 
the form #u/ice splendidly, elegantly; ef. ONLY a.] 

A. adv. 

1, As a single or solitary thing or fact; no one 
or nothing more or else than; nothing but; alone; 
solely, merely, exclusively. Ov/y may limit the 
statement to a single or defined person, thing, or 
number (a) as distinguished from 707¢, oF (4) as 
opposed to any other. 


ONLY. 


a. Preceding the word or phrase which it limits. 

a. 1297 R. Gtouc. (Rolls) 1513 pe king louede is wif .. so 
vaste Pat al is herte onliche on hire on he caste. ¢1330 
R. Brunne Chron. Hace (Rolls) 2370 He ne askede non 
ober byng, Bot onlike his doughter j3yng. 13.. £2. £. 
Aldt. P. B. 1749 Hexest of alle ober, saf onelych tweyne. 
1390 Gowrr Conf, I. 317, | speke onliche as of the dede, 
Of which I nevere was coupable. c1420 Chron. Vilod. 882 
Rot duden wonlyche after pe devellys rede. a1450 Myrc 
656 Per nys no mon. .Pat may bat do but onlyche he. 

B. €1375 Cursor MM. 13737 (Fairf.) Anli he wip-outen 
synne, ¢1386 Cuaucer AZe/16. P 503 (Petw.) For bat apper- 
tenep & longep oonly [other texts al oonlyj to the luges. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvitt. xix. (1495) 779 The 
camell hath not teeth in eyther Iowe but oonli bynethe. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 356/1 Only, solomodo. 1447 BOKENHAM 
Seyntys (Roxb.) 53 Al this thou dost that ondly in the 
I schuld trust lorde. 1535 Coverpace /odit x. 5 All y* 
thinges that we haue are onely in the. 1545 in Willis 
& Clark Cambridge (1886) 1. 213 Discharged of all rents.. 
except oonly a redd rose to be given to y°™. a@1sq8 Hat 
Chron. Edw. 1V 240b, All these faire wordes, wer onely 
delaies to protracte tyme. 1596 Suaks. Merch, Viv. i. 432, 
I wil haue nothing else but onely this. 1611 Braum. & FL. 

Cut. Burn. Pestle u. ti, Now fortune, if thou be’st not only 
ill, Shew me thy better face. 1627 E, F. Hist. Edw. [1 
(1680) 96 “Tis onely one. 1651 Baxter /uf Bapt. 5 God 
doth not reveal his truth onely or chiefly to the learned. 
1751 Jounson Rambler No. 156 P14 To distinguish. .that 
which is estahlished because it is right, from that which is 
right only because it is established. 1805 I. HArrat Scenes 
of Life \. 194 It is true, I have been only twice. 1845 
M. Pattison &ss, (1889) I. 17 One of those devoted. .attach- 
ments, of which only a mother or nurse is thought capable. 
1899 Literary Guide 1 Oct. 146/2 Certain doctrines were 
imparted only to initiates. 

b. Following the word or phrase which it limits. 

1340 Hampoce Pr. Conse. 1338 Bot pe world prayses nan, 
bot pa anly pat til alle worldes welthes er happy. ¢1380 
WycuiF Hs. (1880) 310 To haue crist oonliche heere patroun. 
c1485 &. E, aise. (Warton Club) 25 On thi God wonly set 
thin herte. 1535 CoverpaLe £cclus. xxiv. 34, 1 haue not 
laboured for my self onely. 1548 UpALt, ete. Erasm, Par. 
Jatt. vi. 47 Loke upon the best thynges, eyther onely or 
chiefly. 1655 Mra. Worcester Cent. /nv. in Dircks Life 
(1865) 416 To raise Water with two Buckets onely. 1763 
J. Brown Poetry & Alus. vi. 104 What belongs to Nature 
only, Nature only can complete. 1838 Lytron Leiéa 1. iii, 
In one only of the casements. 1876 Moztey Univ. Sern. 
iv. (1877) 94 His human character 1s not benevolence only. 

t Only between a numeral and sb. is now ods. 

c1sss Harrsrietp Divorce Hen. V'11f (Camden) 59 Their 
second counsell of Toledo .. being..of eight only bishops. 
1624 Bevett Lett. vi, g2 In two onely leaues of his booke, 
a certaine .. Scholler did discouer thirtie .. falsifications. 
1656 Eart Monn. tr. Boccalini’s Advts. fr. Parnass. u. 
xiv. (1674) 152 Amidst as many .. Silver Balls as there are 
Sciences, three only Golden Balls are placed. 

ce. Only was formerly often placed away from 
the word or words which it limited; this is stil] 
irequent in speech where the stress and pauses 
prevent ambiguity, but is now avoided by per- 
spicuous writers. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 333b/1 Luke is only with me. 
axs40 CromweELt in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. un. IL. 165 Unto 
the whiche God I have onlye commyttyd my sowlle. 1598 
Grenewey Tacitus, Aun, ui. iv. (1622) 69 Vipsania his 
mother died, onely of ali Agrippas children, of a naturall 
death. 1660-1 Marvett Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 51, I onely 
write this word to let you know that [etc.]. 1697 DrypDEN 
Virg. Georg.1.786 When Beasis were only slain for Sacrifice. 
1703 Rowe Fair Penit. 1. 1i, Brutes and boys are only taught 
with blows. 1721 St. German's Doctor & Stud. 28 The 
eldest son shall ouly inherit his father. 1833 Tennyson Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere vii, "Tis only noble to he good. 1875 
Jowett Plato I. 282, 1 only asked the question from habit. 


Gd. Not only... but, but also. 

1340 Ayexd, 265 Na3t onlyche beuore gode ac be-uore alle 
men. ¢ 1375 Cursor M. 338 (Fairf.) He wrozt no3t anly wit 
his hande hot sayde wit worde. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 340 
Noght onliche of the wommen tho, Bot of the chaste men 
also. a1425 Cursor M, 11069 (Trin.) Not only of ierusalem 
bourze But also al pe cuntre pour3e. a 1548 Hatt Chrox., 
Hen. VI 104 h, Not onely now..but also after. 1589-1875 
{see But, C. 24 b]. 

+2. By or of itself alone, without anything else. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 1. xix. (1495) 66 By 
smellynge oonly he knowyth bytwene herbes good and 
venymous. @142§ Cursor Al. 3574 (Trin.) Whenne pat 
{a mon] bicomep olde, .. Only to lyue trauail him pink. 
a 1548 Hart Chron., Edw. 1V 232 b, He was restored to his 
kyngdome. and made kyng onely hy his ayde. a 1555 
Puitrot £xram. & Writ, (Parker Soc.) 66 Master doctor 
hath affirmed that these words. .spoken hy the priest, only 
do make the Sacrament. 1624 Hrywoop Guxaik, 1. 30 The 
Phrygian pipe was onely sufficient to yeeld musicke to her 
sacrifices, for that was no sooner heard but they fell into 
a divine rapture resembling madnesse. 1760 Warton Jdler 
No. 96 P 1 His eye was so piercing, that .. he could blunt 
the weapons of his enemies only by looking atthem. 180 
Strutt Sports & Past. 1, i. 10 The see of Norwich, only, 
was in possession of no less than thirteen parks. 

+ 3. Singularly, uniquely, specially, pre-eminentl y. 

c1000 ZELFrRic Collog, in Wr.-Wilcker 103 Aénlice, e/eg- 
anter, 13..Chron. R. Glouc. (Ros) App. G. 58 Ac pe 
obere were strengore & Richore oniliche [v. 77. vnliche, 
onlyche]. ¢ 1394 P. Pl. Crede 534 Afterward anober onliche 
he blissede, Pe meke of be myddel-erde. 1554 Ripiey W<s, 
(Parker Soc.) 370 In them whom they only esteemed for 
their priests & sages 1611 B. Jonson Catiline v. iv, That 
renown’d good man That did so onely embrace his countrey ! 

4. Idiomatic uses. 

a. The sense ‘no more than’ often passes into 
“as muchas’; = Justady.5c. (Cf. Ger. nr.) 

1838 Mrs. Stowe in 17 (1889) 90 Only think how long it 

is since I have written to you! 1849 Macautay //ist. Eng. 


ix. II, 410 [They] would willingly joia to effect it, if only 


| 
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they could obtain the help of such a force..as might secure 

those who should rise in arms, 1875 Jowett /’/afo (ed. 2) 

III. 193 He is coming..if you will only wait. 1888 Sanday 

atk June 345/1 If I could only give you one-half of the 

stories..1 would make the best article I have yet written. 
b. Only not = all but, little else than. 

1779-81 Jounson L. 7?., Suith Wks. I1. 473, | was only 
nota boy. 1834 Napier Venins. War xiv. vi. (Rtldg.) II. 
275 The fortresses were. .only not abandoned to the enemy. 
1862 Neate //yiun, ‘Safe home’ i, Torn sails, provision 
short, And only not a wreck, 

ce. Not beforc, not till. Only just, at a time no 
farther gone than the immediate past: see Just 
adv. 4. (Only may preccde or follow the word 
or phrase expressing time.) 

1676 GLanviLt “ss. Pref. aiij, I have now only cast it into 
the form of a Discourse. 1791 Wasnincton Lett. Writ. 
1892 XII. 9 Your..letter..came to ny hands the day before 
yesterday only. 1846 Trencu A/zrac. Introd. (1862) 57 The 
flower dropped off only as the fruit was being formed. 1898 
Westm. Gaz. 23 Feb, 5/3 A woman .. yesterday killed her- 
self. She was only married on Saturday. AZod. I have 
only just received it; it was posted only yesterday. 


TQ. Only but, but only: (a) = only, merely ; 
(6) except only. Ods. 


gir Light 
to Blind in roth Rep. Hist. AISS. Comm. App. v. 127 ‘The 
first dessigne was onely but to sbow the rebells, that the.. 
garrison was watchful. 

e. Only too (true, thankful, etc.): see Too. 

f. All only, al only, an emphatic variant of 
only in various senses, at length treated as one 
word: sec ALONELY, 

B. Conjunctive adv., conj. ( prep.) 

1. The only thing to be added being; with this 
restriction, drawback, or exception only; but (ad- 
versative) ; on the other hand, on the contrary. 

1382 Wyciir 1 Cor. vil. 39 Be she weddid to whom she 
wole, oonly [Gr. xévor] in the Lord. — Ga/.v. 13 Britheren 
3e ben clepid in to fredom: oonli 3eue 3e not fredom in to 
occasioun of fleisch, 1579 FENTON Guicciard, (1618) 3 Onely 
the man for his integritie and soundnesse was such a one, as 
fetc.]. rg98 SHaks, A/erry W.11. ii. 242 Spend all I haue, 
onely giue me so much of your time in enchange of it, as 
[etc.]. 1625 Purcuas Pilgrims II. 1117 ‘Vhey know not kow 
to..refine he same [sugar-canes], onely they eat them raw. 
1667 Marve Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 81 Oneiy Colonel Gilby 
will tell you all when he comes down. 1796 Burney e772. 
Metastasio 1. 64 No matter; only will there he room for us 
all? 1877 SpurGron Servo, XXIII. 179 Many a man would 
have become wise, only he thought he was so already. Mod. 
The flowers are lovely ; only, they have no scent. 

b. Only that: with the exception that, except 
that. were it not that, but for the fact that. 

1706 S. Ciarke Let, to Dodwell (1711) 28 That there is no 
real difference..only that that which the Platonists call 
Mind [vovs]..the Sacred Writers call [tvevma] Spirit. 1771 
T. Hutt Sir W. Harrington (1797) 11. 157 Only that 
I know you don’t love bustle, I should wish you here. 1804 
EuGENIA DE Acton Tale without Title WI. 241 Soinething 
like a castle in miniature, only that its windows were modern. 
1845 M. J. Hicains £ss. (1875) 27, 1 would see and get it 
done at once, only that I am in doubt as to the best means, 

2. Except. Ovly for, except for, but for, were it 
not for. Now only dza/, 

1540-1 Etvot dmage Gov. (1549) 40 Only by violence they 
coulde not be brought to theyr shippes. 1664 Pepys Diary 
22 Apr., My wife and I, in their coach to Hide Parke, where 
..pleasant it was, only for the dust. 1668 /d/d. 22 Aug., 
It is true..that our whole Office will be turned out, only 
me. 1737 [S. Berincton] G. dé Lucca’s Alem, 295 The 
Project might easily take, only: for the horrid Wickedness 
of the Fact. 1747 Alem. Nutrebian Crt. 1. 38 Ridiculing 
all forms of worship..only their own, 1811 Ova & Fultet 
I. 30 Only for my tea, I should have had the head-ache. 
1887 .V. & Q.7th Ser. [1]. sor For many years the following 
notice was painted up at Bolton railway station: ‘Do not 
cross the line only by the bridge’. 1888 Poor Nellie 245 
Only for William, you would have died with her, George! 

+b. Jz @ clause: Except that, were it not that, 
but that. Oéds. 

a1766 Mrs. F. Sueripan Sidney Bidulph 1V. 187 And 
only my uncle Bidulph is fonder of my sister than he is of 
me, my vanity would carry me away for want of a little 
hallast. @1774 Gotpso. tr. Scarron's Com. Romance (1775) 
II. 162 At length their passion became so violent, that only 
there was no bloodshed, Pyramus and Thisbe were nothing 
to them for affection ard sincerity. 1802 H. Martin Helex 
of Glenross U1, 226 Only he is very melancholy, he would 
be agreeable. 

C. Comb. Oxnly-born, only-created, only-gotten ; 
also ONLY-BEGOTTEN, 

¢1q10 Hoccreve Alother of God 115 By his sone oonly- 
geten [v. ~. only gottin]. 1608 WitLet Herafpla Exod. 126 
His first borne, which also may bee his only borne. 1833 
J. H. Newman Arians u. v. (1876) 227 The Arians. .explain 
the word only-degotten in the sense of only-created, 

O-nly-bego'tten, a. Begotten as an only 
child; transl. L. azegenztus, Gr. povoyerns; in 
OE, ducenned, ANKENNED. 

1450-1530 Alyrr, our Ladye 314 The only begotten sonne 
of god. 1526 ‘TinDAaLE John 1. 14 The glory off the only 
begotten sonne off the father. 1534 — //ed. xi..17 In fayth 
Abraham offered vp Isaac..beinge his only begoiten sonne. 
1833 J. H. NEwMan Arians 11. iil. (1876) 158 Scripture desig- 
uates Him as the only-begotten or the own Son of God. 


On lyfe, on-lyue, obs. forms of ALIVE. 
Onmeete, Onmerkit, Onmeuable: see Un-. 


ONOMASTIC. 


Onne: see ONE adv. and prep. 

Onne-, obs. var. Ux- pref, as onne-wyse, un- 
wise, etc. Onnente, obs, variant of ANENT prep. 

Onnet, variant of UnniT Oés., useless. 

Onnethe, -es, obs. ff. Unraru, -s, hardly. 

+ On-ne-therward, prep. Obs.rare—'. In the 
bottom of. 
©1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 83 He ne feched noht be sore 
siches onnederward his heorte. 

Onn3en, Onn3eness, early ME. (Orm.) fi. 
AGAIN, AGAINST, 

Onnobeley, Onnumerable, etc.: see Un-. 

Onnuy, obs. form of ANNoy. 

Onocentaur (pno,sent51). AZythol. [ad. late 
L, onocentaurus, a, Gr. dvoxévravpos, f. dvos ass + 
kévravpos CENTAUR.] A fabulous creature, a 
centaur with the body of an ass instead of that 
of a horse, 

(1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. lxxix. (MS. Bodl.) It. 
280 b/1 Onocentaurus.. is a heste wonderlich schape and .. 
gendred bitwene an asseanda bolle. /é/d., ut Phisiologus.. 
seip bat Onocentaurus is compowned of be schap of an asse 
and of a man.J 1567 Maret Gr. Forest 95b, The Ono- 
centaure is a Beast monstrous, halfe a Bull & halfe an Asse. 
1601 CHESTER Lowe's Mart., A Dialogue cxxxvii, The Ono- 
centaur is a monstrous beast; Supposed halfe a man and 
halfe an asse. a1g1x Ken Edmund Poet. Wks. 1721 II, 
107 Giganick Onocentaurs there te found, The tallest he 
in chains of darkness bound. 1845 E. H. Noer Nichter's 
Flower Pieces (1. xv. 195 The true difference between 
hippocentaurs and onocentaurs. ; 3 

+Ono‘crotal. Vés. In 4-7 in Latin form. 
[ad. L. onocrotalus, a. Gr. dvoxpérados pelican, f. 
ovos ass + Kporadoyv rattle, clapper. Cf. F. ovo- 
crotale (13th c. in Godef.).] The pelican. 


1382 Wycuir Zefh. it 14 Onocratulus [g/oss that is, a brid 
witha long billlyke a swan; 1611 cormorant; &. V, pelican], 
and the yrchoun shuln dwelle in the threshefoldis therof. 
1609 Biste (Douay) Lev. xi 18 Of birdes..which you must 
not eate..the swanne, and the onocratal. 1653 Urqunart 
Rabelais 1. viii, A faire great blew feather, plucked from 
an Onocrotal. 1661 Brount Glossogr., Onocrotal, a Bird 
like a Swan, braying like an Ass; thought to be a Bittour. 

Onofrite (gnofrait). Afinz. [Named (1845) 
from San Onofre in Mexico, where found : see -1TE.] 
A sulpho-selenide of mercury occurring in lustrous 


black masses. 

1849 J. Nicor Alan. Min. 471 Onofrite .. occurs at St. 
Onofre in Mexico, with Mercury, 1892 Dana Alin. 64. 

+Ono:logy. Ods. rare—°. [1. Gr. ovo-s ass + 
-hoyia speech: prob. repr. a mod.L. *ovologia.] 
Foolish talking ; braying. 

1674 Biount Glossogr. (ed. 4), Onology, vain babling, 
talking like an Ass. 1678 Puivuivs (ed. 4) List Barbarous 
Words, Onologte, a talking like an Ass. . 

Onomama‘nia, xonce-wd. [irreg. f. Gr. ovopa 
name + Mania.] A inania or rage about a name 


or names. 
1854 W. Waterwortu Lng. & Rome 120 Whilst the ono- 
mamania lasted, hickerings and divisions endured. 


Oxnomancy (gnémensi). Also in Latin form 
onomantia. [Abbreviated form of Onomato- 
MANCY: = med.L. onomantia, obs. It. onomantia 
(Florio), obs. F. oxomantie ‘divination by names’ 
(Cotgr.).] Divination irom names or the letters 
of a name, as, the number of vowels in a name, 
the sum of the numerical value of the letters, or 


the like. 

1605 CamMpeN Rez. 35 The superstitious kinde of Divina- 
tion called Onomantia, condemned by the last generall 
Counsell, by which the Pithagoreans iudged tle even 
number of vowells in names to signifie imperfections in the 
left sides of men, and the odde number in the right. 1656 
Biount Glossogr., Onomancie (onomantia), divination by 
names. 1678 Puituips (ed. 4) List Barbarous Words, 
Onomancy, a Divination by names, or rather a Divination 
by some observations about an Ass, the first should seem 
rather to be Onomomancy. 1727-41 CHAMBERS C yel., Ouo~ 
mancy, or rather Onomamancy, the art of divining the good 
or evil fortune which shall hefal a man, from the letters of 
his name. J/éid., In strictness, oxomancy should rather 
signify divination by asses..to signify divination hy names, 
it should be oxomatomancy. 1880 W. Joxes Prec. Stones 
i. 5 zute, The Rabbinical writers describe a system of ono- 
mancy,..termed Notaricon, in conjunction with lithomancy. 

Hence Onoma‘ntic, Onoma‘ntical a:d/js., of or 
pettaining to onomancy; practising onomancy, 

1605 Campen Kem. a5 An Onomanticall or Name-wisard 
lew. 1656 BLount Glossogr., Onomantical, pertaining unto, 


or skilful in that kind of Divination by names. 1856 WeEB- 
STER, Onomantic. 
Onomastic (gnome'stik), a. and sé. [ad. Gr. 


évopacrix-cs of or belonging to naming, f. évo- 
pacrdés named, f. dvopa(-ev to name. Cf. F. 
onomastique (¢ 1600 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj. Of, relating to, or connected with a 
name or names, or with the naming of something ; 


consisting of or dealing with names. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 11. 242 That most August 
Assembly most awful (tho' but nominal and onomastick) 
Synod. 18s Sir F. Parcrave Norm. & Eng. 1. 349 The 
nobles draw only from the most scanty family onomastic 
nomenclatures. 1879 7z#es 29 Ang., The Russian Grenadier 
regiment bearing the title of Frederick Williain II] .. when 
lately celebrating its onomastic festival was [etc.]. 1880 
Contemp, Rev. Aug. 574 The system which rests on ono- 
mastic resemblances of a highly imaginative philology. 


a 


ONOMASTICAL. 


b. Used in reference to the autograph subscrip- 
tion of a legal document (of which the body is in 
the handwriting of another person): see quots. 

By Bentham an onomastic signature or subscription—the 
affixing of one‘s name—was distinguished from a symbolic 
signature, effected bya sea/ or mark; both of these, as mere 
signatures, be distinguished from kologvafh. Later writers 
appear to have mistaken his meaning. 

1802-12 BextHamM Ration. Fudic. Evid. (1827) '. 449 
Modes of authentication ab intra :—1. Holography; 2. Signa- 
ture (onomasiic or symbolic). /éfd. 461 Sigillation, a suc- 
cedaneum to (or rather mode of) onomastic signature. 1849 
W. M. Best Treat. Princ. Evid. § 210 A document wholly 
in the handwriting of a party is said to be an autograph or 
holograph; where it is in the handwriting of another person 
and only signed by the party, the signature may be called 
*onomastic’. 1850 Burritt Law Dict. & Gloss., Onomastic, 
a term sometimes applied to the signature of an instrument, 
where the body of it is in the bandwriting of another person. 

B. sb. .t1. A writer of an Onomasticon; a 
vocabularist, a lexicographer. Ods. 

1609 {Br. W. Barrow) si nsw. Nameless Cath. 330 Let all 
the Onomastiks, and Nomenclators, or Mathematicians, or 
Schoolemen be searched. 1716 M. DaviesA then. Brit. 1. 
342 The learned Lexicographer, Francis Pomey (who being 
a French-Man should understand the Nature and Names of 
Garlick and Shalot the best of any Onomasticks). 

+2. An assumed name. Ods. nonce-use. 

1653 MANTON Smectyninuns Rediv, Pref., { suppose the 
reverend authors were willing to lie hid under this onomastic 
[‘Smectymnuus’] partly that {etc.]. F 

+Onoma'stical, az. Ods. [f. as prec. + -AL.] 
= ONoMASTIC a. 

1609 [Br. W. Bartow] Ausw. Nameless Cath. 345 What is 
the name which the Onomasticall Censurer giueth vnto this 
charge? 1715 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 1. Pref. 7 Pamphlets 
known to the learned, more by their Onomastical History 
than by any use that can be made of them. 1716 /drd, If. 
To Rdr. 3 An Onomastical List of the Principal Authors, 

| Onoma‘sticon. f[a. Gr. dvopacrimdy (sc. 
B:BAiov) book of names, vocabulary: see Ono- 
mastic.) A vocabulary or alphabetic list of proper 
names, csp. of persons. Formerly used more 
widely of a vocabulary of names or nouns, or even 
of a gencral lexicon. 

Often used as a title of works of this nature, e.g. that of 
Jul. Pollux (180-238) which was a vocabulary arranged 
according to subjects and not alphabetically: cf. the Lat.- 
Eng, Mominale, and similar works of the rsth c., reprinted 
by Wright-Wiilcker. 

17xo W, Heme Sacr, Success. 130 What we find in all 
Thesaurus's, Lexicons, Glossaries, Onomasticons, etc. 1716 
M. Davies Athen. Brit. VL, 3 To make use of the Ono- 
masticons, publish’d hy those learned Protestant Lexico- 
graphers, H. Stephens, J. Scapula, Scrivelius and Passorius. 
1877 SmitH & Wace Dict. Chr. Bicg. Pref.10 The intention 
was entertained of exhibiting a complete Onomasticon of 
the Christian World for the first eight centuries. 1879 
Conner Tentwork Pai. I. 136 ‘The distance,.is not much 
greater than that given hy the Onomasticon for Lachish. 
1889 Ch. QO. Rev. XXVIL. 308 The heading Joannes., 
[exemplifies] the fulness of this dictionary [Christian Bio- 
graphy] as an Onomasticon, there being no fewer than 595 
separate entries under it. 
‘nomate:chny. vare—°. [irreg. for onomato- 
lechny, f. ONoMATO- + Gr. -rexvia f. réxv7 art.] 

1730-6 Bairey (folio) Pref., Onomatechny..the Art of 

Prognosticating from the Letters of a Person's Name, 1846 
in Worcester. And in mod. Dicts. 
Ono'mato-, = Gr. dvoparo-, combining form of 
ovoua, dvepar-osname ; the first element of numerous 
derivatives: see below. Ono matoma:‘nia /a/h. 
[Gr. pavia madness], ‘ morbid dread of some word, 
intense mental anguish at thc inability to rccall 
some word or to name a thing’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1892). Ono*matopla:sm [Gr. mAaopa form], a 
word formed by onomatopceia. 

Onomato'logist. [f. as next + -1s7.] One 
versed in onomatology. 

1695 J. Epwarps /erfect. Script. 236 Dr. Skinner, a great 
Onomatologist. 21843 Soutuey Doctor clxxvi. VI. 70 What 
would our onomatologist have said if he had learned toread 
these words? 1847 WeBsTER, Onomatologist, one conversant 
with onomatology. 

Onomatology (onpmitylidzi). rare. [mod. 
f, Gr. type *ovoparodoyia, f, dvopatoAd-yos word- 
gathering: cf. F. onomatologie (Littré).} The 
science of the formation of names or terms; ter- 
minology. 3847 tn WEBSTER; in mod. Dicts. 

tOnomatoma:ncy. Os. [ad. med.L. ono- 
matomantia, ¥, onomatomancie (Rabelais 16th cays 
see ONoMATO- and -mancy.] Divination by names 
or the letters of a name. 

1652 GAULE Jagastrom. 165 Onomatomancy, [divining] by 
Maines, a1693 Urquuarr Kabelais ui. xxv, Have you a 
mind,,to have the truth of the matter yet more fully and 
amply disclosed unto you,. by onomatomancy? How do 
they call thee? 1727 [see Onomancy). 

Ono‘matop, -ope (ong mitpp. -to»p). [Abbre- 
viated from next.) A word formed by onomatopeia. 

1828 in WEBSTER, _ 1862 M. Hopkins //awaii 7o The 
chances of selection in the case of onomatopes would be 
still greater. ae Goppes-Liancourt & Pixcotr (f/tle) 
Fame and Universal Laws of tbe Formation, and 

evelopment, of Language, founded on the natural basis of 

oe 1890 O. Craweuro Round the Calendar 176 

ames that are not mere onomatopes, like cuckoo or peewit. 

| Onomatopesia (ong:matoprya, pndmi-). [a. 
L. onomatopeia, a. Gr. dvoparonota the making of 

Vo. VIL, 
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words, f. dvoparomows making or coining a name, 
f. ONoMATO- + -moos making.] 

1. The formation of a name or word by an imita- 
tion of the sound associated with the thing or 
action designated ; this principle as a force in the 
formation of words in a language; echoism. 

1577 Peacnam Gard, Eloguence, Onomatopeia, when we 
invent, devise. fayne,and mike a name intimating the sound 
of that it signifieth, as hurlyburly, for an uprore and 
tumultuous stirre. 1§89 PuTtENuam Eng, Poesic m1. xvili.). 
iArb.) 192 Onomatopeia, or the New namer. 1657 J. Smit 
Alyst. Rhet.72 Onomatopeeia.. Nominis seu nominum fictio, 
the feigning of aname or names. 1727-41 CHAMBERS Cyc/. 
s.v., ‘Lhe surest etymologies are those deduced from the 
onomatopoeia. 1852 H. Spencer Philos, Style Ess. 1891 II. 
338 That frequent cause of strength in Saxon and other 
primitive words—thetr onomatopoeia. 1861 Max MUcter 
Sci. Lang. 346 If this principle of onomatopoieia is applicable 
anywhere it would be in the names of animals. 1870 Luspock 
Orig. Crvtliz. ix. (1875) 410 Without. .supposing,.that all 
our root-words have originated from onomatopeia. 

b. A word formed by this process; a word 
imitating the sound of the thing or action which 
it signifies. 

1842 Branve Dict. Sci., Lit. etc., Onomatopeia..a word 
expressing by itssound the thing represented. 1845 StoDDaRT 
Gram. in Encycl. Metrop. 1. 179/t Hout! seems to be an 
onomatopoeia of the same nature as the English verb, to 
boot. 1875 Witney Life Lang. vii. 120 We call such 
words ‘onomatupazias’, literally ‘name-makings ‘, because 
the Greeks did so. ; 

2. Khetoric. The use of naturally suggestive 


words, sentences, and forms for rhetorical effect. 

1860 TENNYSON in Afen2 (1897) IL. 519 A good instance of 
onomatoporia in ‘ Paradise Lost ’(Bk. If. 879) ‘On a sudden 
open fiy With impetuous recoil and jarring sound The 
sufernal doce) and on their hinges grate Harsh thunder, 
that the lowest bottom shook Of Ikrebus’. 1895 Mrs. PHEtrs 
Chap. fr. Life iii. 48 As much taken aback as if he had 
found a tribe of Cherokees studying onomatopoeia in English 
verse, 

Hence Ono matope ial a., of or pertaining to 
(thetorical) onomatopeeia; Ono:matope@ ‘ian a., 
onomatopeeic; sé., an onomatope; + Ono:mato- 
pe-ious a. Obs. rare—° (see quot.). 

1880 Acadcnty 28 Feb. 153/1 The technique of such work 
is irreproachable ; the onomatopocial sense of sound is most 
discriminative. 1860 Farrar Orig. Lang. 108 An ono- 
matop@ian which gives rise to a large number of cognate 
words in the Indo-European langu:ges. 1867 Athenzum 
12 Jan. 58 [nother instances the onomatopoeian word is a verb 
in the one country and anoun in the other; thus the turkey 
which gobbles in England is a bubbly in Scotland. 1661 
Brount Onomatofeious, pertaining to the Figure Onomato- 
pazia, which is a faining a name from any kind of sound. 

Onomatopa@ic (onp:mitopz ik), a. [f Gr. 
évoparonot-ds: see prec. and -1¢; cf. F. onomatopeé- 
igue (Littré).] Of, pertaining to or characterized 
by onomatopeeia, esp. as applied to the origin of 
names or words ; imitative in sound; echoic. 

1860 Farrar Orig. Lang. i. 18 It originated from the 
onoinatopeeic character of a large part of all language. 1864 
Dasent Fest & Larnest (1873) 11. 69 What has been called 
that ‘Bow-wow’' theory of language, which would make 
everything ‘onomatopozic’. 1875 Wuitney Life Lang. xiv. 
282 Where the onomatopeic or imitative element is most 
conspicuous, 1881 Coruh. Mag. July 104 Lines containing 
two of the finest onomatopoeic effects in our language, 
‘I heard the ripple washing in the reeds And the wild water 
lapping on the crag’. 

So Ono:matop@'ical a., Onomatope ically adv. 

1880 Academy 28 Feb. 153/3 The onomatopoeical sense of 
sound is most discriminative. 

|Ono:matopoé'sis (-po)7'sis). Also -poiesis. 
[mod. a, Gr, dvoparomoina:s the making of a name, 
f. dvoparonoé-ecv to make or coin names.) ‘The 
naming of a thing, ctc., from the sound associated 
with it; onomatopceia. 

1864 Max MUcter Set, Lang. Ser. 11. (1868) ii, 63 This is 
one of the secrets of onomatopoésis, or name-poetry, that 
each name should express, not the most iinportantor specific 
quality, but that which strikes our fancy. 1878 tr. von 
Zienssen's Cycl. Medd. XLV. 586 {t is also certain that speech 
is learned only by onomatopoésis. 

Ono'matoposesy. sure. Anglicized form of prec. 

1885 W. Stirunc tr. Landots' Huu. Physiol. 706 The 
imitatton of sounds by the organs of speech, constituting 
onomatopoesy [Ger. onomatopoesis}, e.g., the bissing of a 
stream, the roll of thunder. etc. 

Onomatopoetic (ong:miato,poetik), a. [f. Gr. 
évoparonoinats, after poelic.] = ONOMATOPEIC. 

1848 Craic, Onomatopoetic, formed to resemble the sound 
of the thing signified. 1860 Farrar Orig. Lang. (1865) 17 
Are not children invariably onomatopoetic? 1863 R. F. 
BuUKTON Adcokuta I. 100 The horn and the tomtom ., ex- 

ress to them a great complication of ideas hy onomatopoetic 
anguage. 1883 Q. A’ev. Jan. 177 An onoinatopoietic ex- 
planation. Be 

Ono:matopoe'tically, adv. [f. prec.: see 
-ICALLY.] In accordance with onomatopoesis ; by 
an onomatopoetic process; onomatopeeically, 

1866 NV. & Q. 3rd Ser. IX. 497/1 An unused root, onomato- 
poetically imitating the sound of beating or striking. 1882 
Manchester City News 18 Feb. 2/1 The buzzing of insects, 
the twittering of birds..and the hum-drum of towns..all 
contribute their quota to the onomatopoetically named 
phenomenon. 


+ Ono'matopy. Obs. [f. L. onomatopeia or F. 


onomatopée (16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] = ONosta- | 


TOPGIA. 


ONSENE. 


1658 PHittips, Onomatopy (edd. 1678-096 -pza], the faining 
of a name, from any kind of sound, as Bomdbarida, i. a Gun, 
from the sounding of bom. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 
III. 219 The word fic is commonly supposed to be an 
onomatopy, or a sound expressive of the action it imports. 

Onomatous (ongimates), a. [f. Gr. dvopar- 
(OnomaTo-) +-ovs.] Bearing the (writer’s) name. 

1869 Sfectator 1 May 539 In very many cases we should 
as a rule prefer the anonymous to the onomatous mode of 
addressing the public. 

+Ono'momancy. Ods.rare—°. Also onoma-. 
= ONOMANCY: see quots. 1678 and 1727-41 Ss. Vv. 

O-nomously, adv. rare. [f. *onomous (= 
Onymous) adj. + -Ly*.) With the name given or 
stated; by name. 

1800 W. Taytor in Robberds J/em, 1. 346 The impropriety 
of using author’s names in public journals, wben speaking 
of writings not onomously claimed. 

Onon(e, onoon, obs. forms of Anon. 

Onond(e, onont, obs. variants of ANENT prep. 

+Ono'pen, v. Ods. [f. Ox-1 2 + OE. openian 
to OPEN.] ¢rans. To open up, explain. 

¢1200 Trin, Coll. Hom, 217 Ich ne mai ne ich ne can posse 
on openi. /éfd. 219 And nue biginne on opini. 

Onor, onour, -able, etc., obs. ffi. Hlonour, etc. 

+Ono‘rn, v. Ods. Also onourn. Variant of 

AnorN, to deck, adorn. 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) 1. 217 An howse consecrate 
onornede allemoste alle with golde and precious stones. 
fbid. U11. 457 Oure women be not onournede that thei may 
be pleasante to man, 1545 St. Papers Ien. VII, X. 681 
This was in effecte his matier, wbich he onorned witb a gret 
circumstaunce of wordes. 

Onourment, var. HonouRMENT Ods., ornament. 

Onoy, Onoynt, obs. ff. ANNoy, ANoINT. 

Onpacient, Onperfect, Onpossibill, On- 
quart, Onquemable, Onquiet, etc.: see UN- 

Onqwelm: see ONWHELMN. 

+Onra-n, pa.t. of *on(k)r7ne, with changed 
particle, for a(/)rine or aii) rine to touch. 

@1300 Cursor Ml. 21547 Wit aiper tre be cors on-ran, Bot 
allwais lai it still as stan, ; 

Onrebut, Onreuli, Onright, etc.: see Un-. 

+ Onre'se, v. Obs. [OE. onrtsan, f. ON-11 
+ resan to rush: see RESEv,) évir. with o2 or 
zz: To rush, make an onset. 

¢ 825 Vesp. Psalter viii. 4 Onresdunin mec stronge. /éid. 
Ixi, 4 Hu longe onrzsad ze on men? a@ 1300 £. £. Psalter 
lviiL 4 In me on-reseden stalworth pat ware. /did. Ixi. 4 Til 
pat ye on-rese in man swa Yhe al unto yhe sla. 

+ Onri'se, v. Obs. [OE. onrisan, f. ON-1 1+ 
risan to Kise.] intr. To rise up (against). 

cxo00 Aitrric Deut. xxxi. 17 And min yrre onrist ongen 
hig on pain dwze. cr2zg0 Gen. & £.r. 1936 Hate hein on 
ros, in herte numen; Swile nid & hate ros bem on, He 
redden alle him for to slon. 

Onrush (pnivf). [f.Onx-1 4+ Rusu sé.) The 
act of rushing on; impetuous onward movement. 

1844 Fraser's Mag. XXX. 179/2 Another hurrah and 
onrush made the enemy throw down their arins. 1856 Mrs. 
Browninc Aur. Lefgh 1. 970 In that first onrush of life's 
chariot-wheels. 1891 G. F. X. Grirettu tr. Fouard’s Christ 
the Son of God \, 272 The mighty on-rush of the waters. 

O-nru:shing, a. [On-!3.] That rushes on. 

1846 Hare .WV/zsseon Cont/, (1850) 145 The onrushing waves 
of the world. 1893 Chicago Advance 2 Mat., The great 
on-rushing train of God‘s kingdom. 

Ons, obs. form of Once. Onsaddle, On: 
satisfeit, Onsavoury, etc.: see Un-. 

+QOnsand. Ods. [f. OF. oxsond-e,f.ON-11 + 
sand(e, sond(e, sending: see SOND(E; app. orig. 
transl. L. zyznzzssto.] Something sent or inflicted 
(by God) upon the people ; a visitation. 

c825 Vesp, Psalter \xxviili}. 49 Onsonde dorh englas yfle. 
@ 1300 Cursor M. 5915 Pan on-sandes he on him send. /é/d. 
6009 Pan sent drightin be sext on-sand pe fals pharaon to 
faand. 

+Onsaw. 0d. [late OF. ovsazu, f. ON-11 + 
Sagu, saying, SAW.) A charge against a person, an 
acctisation ; reproach, opprobrious language. 

c1000 Aes. Gosf. Matt. xxvi. 60 Pa da maneza mid leasum 
onsagum [c1160 /fatton Gos f. on-sxzen| zenealzhton, c 1250 
Gen. §& Ex. 2045 Or for misdede, or for on-sazen, dor woren 
to dat prisun drajen. @1300 Cursor Af. 19428 (Edin.) Fals 
it was, al pair onsaw [z.x7. onsau, onsagh}. 1350 /did 
19422 (Gétt.) Queper es pis soth or vnsau. f 

+Onsay. Ods. rare—'. [ON-1 4.] The saying 
of ‘On!’; the signal to start. 

1573 New Custom i. ii. C iij, First came Newcustome, and 
hee gaue the onsay; And sithens, thtnges haue gone worse 
euery day. 

+ Onsee‘k, v. Obs. [OE. onsécan, f. ON-1 1+ 
sécan to seek.] 

1. ¢rans. To seek or require something of (a per- 
son). ‘Only in OE.) 

a Boo Cynewutr Juliana 679 Per .xxx. was and feowere 
eac feores onsohte burb wages wylm wigena cynnes, 

2. To attack. : 

¢ 1205 Lay. 5657 Heo wenden to beon sikere Peo Belin heom 
on sohte, /did. 16254 3if me on-sohte him. ¢1250 Gen 4 
£E.x. 851 Fowre on-seken and fifue weren, Oc de fowre de 
fiue deren. , 

Onseker, Onsely, Onsensible, etc. : see Un-. 

+O-nsene. Obs. [OE. ax-, puséon, W S. austen, 
-syn, fem. = OS. anstun, OHG. anasiun ee 
ansiune), neuter:—OTeut. *anasiunjo™, f. P ana, 


ONSET. 


Onl 1 + *s¢unz-z, Goth. stuns, OS. stun fem., 
sight, from ablaut-series seAw-, segw-, sew-, in *seh- 
wan, OE. séox to SEE. Cf. Ger. ansehen, ansicht.] 
a. Countenance, face. b. Look, aspect,appearance. 

¢897 K. ALFRED Gregory's Past. li. 395 Dyses middan- 
geardes ansien ofergzd. ¢ 1000 Ags. Gosf. Matt. xvii. 2 His 
ansyn scean swa swa sunne [cgs0 Lind. onsione; ¢ 1160 
Hatt, ansiene]. did. John vii. 24 Ne deme ge be ansyne 
ac dema® rihtne dom [cgso Lind. onsione; ¢1160 att. 
ansyene]. @ 1240 Ureisunin Cott. Hom, 191 Murie dreamed 
engles biuoren pin onsene, axz250 Ovel & Wight. 1704 Vor 
nis of ow non so kene, That durre abide mine onsene. 


Onset (p'nset), 56.1 [f. On-1 4 + SET 54.] 
1. An act of setting on or attacking (an enemy) ; 
an attack, assault. + Zo give the onset, to make 


an attack, or to commence the attack (oés.). 

1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. 11. 195 And in the feild syne 
maid ane newonset. 1631 GouGE God's Arrows un. § 4. se 
The Philistines came up..to prevent David by giving the 
first on-set, and beginning warre. 1715-z0 Pore //iad xvt. 
949 He.. thrice three heroes at each onset slew. 1855 
Macautay Hist. Eng. xix. 1V. 279 These troops had to bear 
the first brunt of the onset. 

b. (Without article.) Attack, assault. 

1667 Mitton 2. L.11. 364 Achiev’d By sudden onset. 179: 
Cowrer //iad vin. 616 At their ships Give them brisk onset. 
1871 R. Exuis Catudlus \xiv. 339 A son..whose back no foe, 
whose front each knoweth in onset. 

ec. fig. An attack, as of an opponent in argu- 
ment, etc., of calamity or disease. 

1586 C’tess Pemsroxe Ps. Lxxvi. iii, Whose fearelesse 
foote to bide Thy onsett tarieth. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 374 Other tables set with wine, in which they gave a 
new onset, asa fresh enemy, 1789 W. Bucuan Dom. Aled. 
(t790) 541 Previous to the onset of a fever. 1875 JoweTT 
Plato (ed. 2) 1. 474 His argument could not sustain the first 
onset of yours. — : 

2. The action, or an act, of beginning some 
operation ; beginning, commencement, start. + Zo 

give the onset, to make a beginning, to start (o6s.). 

156: T. Hosy tr. Castiglione’s Courtier 1. B, 1..must giue 
the onsett in oure pastimes this night. 1625 Bacon £ss., 
Delays (Arb.) 525 Tbere is surely no greater Wisedome, then 
well to time the Bezinnings, and Onsets of Things. 1647 
Farincpon Sev. iii. 46 They had made a fair onset in 
Christianity,..they were forward in their way. 1860 HoLtanp 
Miss Gilbert xxi. 392 She kissed her a dozen times at the 
first onset, and called ber dear heart. 

q 3. (See quot.) 

1755 JOHNSON, Onset .. 2. ‘Something added by way of 
ornamental appendage. ‘This sense, says Nicholson, is still 
retained in Northumberland, where omsef means a tuft. [No 
such sense in Northumbld. Glossary. As odd notes, the 
quot. cited by J. does not belong to this sense, but to 2.] 

Onset (p'nset), 54.2 Sc. and north. dial. [f. 
On-1} + ?SeT sé.: cf. OE. se¢ seat, place of sitting 
or settling, stall, stable, or fold for beasts, ge-se¢e 
dwelling, habitation. The primary sense may 
have been ‘ dwelling-place 07 the farm or land’.] 
A farm-house, with its outhouses; a farmstead. 
Cf. ONSTEAD. 

1535 Sc. Acts Fas. V (1597) $9 That everie man..cause 
everie tennent of their landes, that hes tbe same in tack and 
assedation, to plant vpon their on-set yeirly for everie marke 
land, ane tree, 164r Sc. Acts Chas. J (1814) V. 637 All 
and haill the..landis of Ravelrig, with houssis, biggingis, 
yairdis, orchairdis, toftis, croftis, onsettis, outsettis [etc]. 
1725 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. 1v. i. Prol., The scene describ’d 
in former page, Glaud’s onset. 3802 ANDERSON Cxmbld. 
Ball. 36 That aw our heale onset wad be in a lowe. 1825 
Brockett N.C. Gloss., Onset, a dwelling house and out- 
buildings. 

+ Onse‘t, v. Obs. [f. ON-12 + SErv.] srans. 
To make an onset upon; to set upon, attack. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 17b, This for a while was hotely 
onsetted and a reasonable price offered, but (vpon what 
ground | know not) soone cooled againe. 1648 E. SparKe 
Pref to Shute’s Sarah & Hagar Aijb, A feast where I am 
.. doubtful which dish to on-set; where to begin of bim. 

Onset, obs. form of UNsET. 

Onsetter (pnse:taz). [On-1 4.] 

+1. One who sets on, or urges on; aninciter. Ods. 

1549 CoverRDALE, etc. Erasm, Par.: Peter 7 Playng the 
intercessour and not tbe on settour. 1600 Sc. Acts Fas. VJ 
(1814) 240 Persones makeris of the saidis tuilyeis and com- 
battis, efiir dew tryell that they war the first onsettaris .. 
sall be..apprehendit. 16r9 W. ScLater £xf. 1 Thess. (1630) 
179 Let vs.. beware how we become on-setters to prophane- 
nesse. 164: Eat Mono. tr. Brondrs Ciwil Warres i. 47 
The King.. knowing that Clemencie and Grace would more 
redound to his glory, then .. to make himselfe bee beleeved 
their on-setter, appeased them; pardoning all of tbem. 

2. One who makes an onset; an assailant. azch. 

1596 Datryme_e tr. Leslre’s Hist. Scot. x. 332 Tha war not 
the first onsetteris. 1870 Morris Zarthly Par. V1. 1. 500 
Until the first, From midst the knot of those onsetters burst. 

3. Coal-mining. A workman who puts the corves 
or tubs into the cage at the bottom of the shaft ; 

= hanger-on (HANGER2 5 c), 

1789 Brann //ist. Newcastle 11. 682 It is the onsetter’s 
business to hang on the corves upon the rope to be drawn 
up the shaft. 1867 W. W. Smytu Coad & Coal-mining 15 
Keeping the total weight so moderate that..the onsetter 
and banksmen can easily handle and run the tubs on the 
iron plates at the bottom and top of the shaft. 1883 
Athenzum 20 Jan. 92/1 At present the light is only down 
to the onsetter’s cabin. . 

So O-nse tting v6/. 5b., +a. the action of placing 
or fixing on (9ds.); b. setting on, incitement; tan 
attack, assault (0ds.); Onsetting f//. a., attacking, 
assailing. 
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sox in Ld, Treas. Acc. Scot. Il. 115 For..new girths set 
on the powdir barrelis, and for onsetting of thaim. 1541 
Aberdeen Reg. XV11. (Jam.), He hes maid diuerss on- 
settingis & prouocaciounis on hym. 1619 W. ScLaTeR 
Exp. 1 Thess. (1630) 179 All the sinnes that by his on-setting 
and occasion haue beene committed. 1892 HENLEY Song of 
Sword, etc. Rhymes xxi. 2 The roar of onsetting waves. 

On shore, o:n-shore, adv. phr. (adj.) Naut. 
[f£ On prep. + SHore sb. Cf. IN SHORE. J 

l. adv. phr. (on shore). a. To or on to the 
shore; = ASHORE 1. Db. On the shore. 

See On Aref. and Snore. 

2, attrib. or adj. (o'n-shore). Directed or moving 
towards the shore. 

1875 Beprorp Sailor's Pocket Bk. v1. 217 Wind blowing 
a hard on-shore gale. 1882 Nares Seamanship 258. 

On side, Z47. In football, Hockey, etc., One’s 
proper side; the opposite of OFF SIDE, q. v. 

18 .. Rughy School Football Rules § 5 in Football Ann. 
(1871), A player is on side when the ball has been (kicked, 
touched) or run with (5 yards) by any player of the opposite 
side. 1871 Nughy Union Rules § 73 1n football Ann., 
Every player when off-side is out of the game and shall not 
touch the ball..until he is again on side. 


Onsight (p-nssit). rare. [f. ON adv, + SicHT, 
after zzsight.) The action or faculty of looking 
onward or forward into the future. 

1849-5 J. W. Warter L’Envoy to Southey's Comm.-pl. 
Bk, 1V. 724 Such was the continued onsight of Southey. 
1869 Mrs. Wuitney /fitherto xi. 136 She was quick to see, 
not only into things, but on to what they were to be;.. to 
put her faculty into a single word. .you would call it onsight. 

Onsighty, Onsilly, Onslain, etc.: see Un-. 

Onslaught (p'nslot). Forms: 7 anslaight, 
onslat(t, onslought, anslacht, 7, 9 onslaught. 
[Appears first early in 17th c., when also it has 
the forms avzslaight, anslacht, and is termed by 
Phillips ‘Drtch’; but the nearest Dutch word, 
aanslag, Ger. anschlag striking at, attempt, does 
not quite yield the required form. On the other 
hand, the ME. word s/aht, slaught, sleight 
‘slaughter’ appears to have become obs. ¢ 1400. 

Perh, it represents the Du. or Ger. word, modified after 
Eng. nouns of action such as draught. Cf. the following in- 
stances, which in sense closely approach the continental words: 
1637 Monro Lafed. u. 52 The Swedens disappointed of 
thetr onslaught, retired afier his Majestie to their Leaguer, 
. having put a terror in the enemies Armie, hy this defeat. 
1683 Sir J. Turner adlas Armata 176 The noise of them 
{bandeliers] betray those who carry tbem in all Surprizals, 
Anslachts, and sudden enterprizes.] 

Onset, attack; esf. a vigorous or destructive 
assault or attack. 

(App. not used in the 18th c.: cited by J. only from 
Hudibras, and by Todd 1818 said to be ‘not in use’. 
Used in 19th c. by Scott, and now common.) 

ax625 FLetcHer Af. Shomas u. ii. (1639) Diijb, 1 doe 
remember yet that anslaight, thou wast beaten, And fledst. 
1652 Vews /r. Lowe-Countr. 4 What Skermish, Battell, 
Onslat, Fight. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 19 The severall 
duels, onslaughts, stormes, and military performances. 1663 
Butter Hud, i. iit, 422 Which was best, By Siege or On- 
slaught, to invest The Enemy. 1678 Puittirs (ed. 4), 
Onslought (Dutch), a storming, or fierce assault upon any 
place. 1828 Scott F, Al. Perth vii, For witnesses to the 
onslaught. 1847 Lewes Hist. Philos. (1867) 1. 358 The 
Sceptics had made an irresistible onslaught upon the two 
fortresses of Perception and Reason. 1859 in Trevelyan 
Macanlay (1876) II. viii. 54 The fierce onslaught upon that 
Government. 1874 Mot.ey Barneveld I. Pref. 7 Had with- 
stood single-handed the onslaughts of Spain. 

+ Onslay’, v. Obs. Pa.t. onslo3, -slow. [f. 
On-12+4S.ay.] zz¢r, To strike on, make assault, 

c1z05 Lay. 1529 To gadere heo comen; Hardliche heo 
on-slozen, /é%d@. 1739 And grundliche on-slowen. /é7d. 
14705 And mid mzine on-slojen [c 1275 on-slowe}. 

+ Onsli-de, v. Obs. rare. [f. On- 3 + SLIDE z.] 
intr. ?'To slide open; to unfold, open. 

13.. £. £. Allit. P. B. 77 Of bollez as blwe as ble of ynde, 
As bornyst syluer pe lef onslydez. 

Onsned, Onsonsy, Onsort, Onspoken, 
Onspotted, etc.: see Un-. 

Onsse, obs, form, Onst, dial. form, of ONCE. 

Onstable, Onsteadfast, etc.: see Un-. 

Onstand (g'nstzend). Ods. or dial, [f. Ox-1 4 
+ STanD sd.] (See quots.) 

1788 W. Marsuatt Verksh. Gloss., On-stand, the rent 
paid by the outgoing to the incoming tenant for such land 
as the former has rightfully cropped before his leaving the 
farm, 1812 Lp. EcLENsorouGu in East Reports XVI. 118 
The outgoing tenant being bound by his covenant not to 
carry away the dung, ..but to sell it to the incoming tenant 
for a price to be ascertained in a certain manner, the effect 
of tbe covenant is that he must in the mean time havea right 
of on-stand on the farm for it. 1876 Ii’Artéy Gloss., Onstand, 
that which the outgoing occupier of a farm leaves on the 
land for the incoming tenant, as manure, straw, etc, 1898 
Bouvier's Law Dict. \¥. 547. : 

So Onsta:nding, the occupation of land for 
a time by the crops, etc. of the outgoing tenant. 

1769 Elvington Inclos. Act 12 The ancient owners .. shall 
pay to the new proprietors .. for the onstanding thereof 
{i. e. crops]. ; 

Onstead (pnstéd). Sc. and north. dial. [f. On- 
+ STEAD, place, station, place of occupation. Cf. 
Onset 56.2, which was app. in earlier use.] A farm- 
house with its attached stables, cowsheds, and other 
offices, a farmstead; now sometimes sfec. the 
offices, as distinct from the farmer’s house. 


I 


ON TO. 


1715 Pennecuik 7weeddale 25 All the Onsteads upon this 
Water are in the Parish of Lyne. 1787 Grose Prov.Gloss., 
Onstead, a single farm-house. N.  18x6 Scott Bt. Dwarf 
xviii, He... built in its stead a high narrow ‘ onstead’ of 
three stories, with a chimney at each end. 1825 Brockett 
NV. C. Gloss., Onstead, Onstid, the buildings on a farm— 
a Station or stay near tbe house for cattle or stacks. 1834 
Cunnincuam Life Burns (1850) 80/1 Burns .. undertook .. 
to build a complete farm onstead, consisting of dwelling- 
house, barn, byre, stable and sheds. 1853 G. JoHNsToN 
Nat. Hist. E. Bord. 1.95 A pleasant onstead with a good 
farm-house roofed with slates, with houses for servants, with 
stables and byres. 1855 Ropinson Whitby Gloss., Onestead, 
a single farm-house, 

+ Onste'll,v. Obs. rare. Pa. t. onstalde. [OE. 
onstellan, f. ON-1 1 + ségllan to place.] ¢rans. 
To mstitute, cstablish, impose. 

971 Blick. Hom. 33 Mid his gepylde he us bysene onstealde. 
cx205 Lay. 7132 Hire nome. .Pe me zerst hir’ on-stalde, 

Onsterit, Onsure, Onsweet, etc.: see Un-. 

Onswere, obs. form of ANSWER. 

Ontald, Ontawght, Ontellable, etc.: 
Un-. Onteindit: see UNTEINDED, untithed. 

+ On-te'lye, v. Obs. [f. On- (?)+ OE. alan: 
see TILL v.] ¢rans. To labour for, earn by labour. 

13.. Chron. R. Glouc. (Rolls) 944 Pat we mizte biswinke 
[2.77. ofswynke, tylly, on tel3e] oure mete and libbe bi oure 
swenche. 

+ Onternd, v. Obs. [OE. ontendan, f. ON-11 
+ *tendan, ME. tenden, TEND, = Goth. tandjan 
tokindle.] ¢vans. To kindle, inflame (/é¢. and jig.). 

c890 Laws of Elfred c. 27 aif fyr sie ontended ryht to 
bernenne. c r000 Afteric //om. 1. 240 Sume he [se deofol] 
ontent to gytsunge. @1225 Ancy. R. 404 Pet schal..onten- 
den pis fur ajean be brune of sunne. axz240 Ureisun in 
Lamb, Hom. 185 Ontend me wip be blase of }i leitinde loue. 

Ontful, var. ONDFUL, malicious, envious. 

Onthankful, Onthrift, Ontill, etc.: see Ux-. 

Onther, obs. form of UNDER. 

+ Onti-nkel, a. Ods. rare. [Derivation obscure : 

Possibly repr. an OE. *ond}yncol, f. on(d)-, and- (Ox-2) + 
*}yncot ‘characterized by seeming’, f. Ayncan to seem, 
appear, look like] . 

Resembling, looking like. 

@ 1300 Cursor MM. 12675 (Cott.) Pis iacob. .lesu brober cald 
was he.. Ontinkel was him [Gé/#. ontinkel till him was) wit 
faciun. J/éid. 21132 (Cott.) Men cald him [lacob] vr lauerd 
brober, Pai war ontinkel an and ober [Za/z. ontinkil babe 
til opir; Gott. ontinkil aiper til oper; azz aiper sib tille 
ober; 7¥2n. likely eiper to ober.] 

On to, onto (gntz), prep. [The adv. On + 
the prep. To, used to express the notion conveyed 
in OE. by oz prep. with the accusative, and often 
in ME. and mod.Eng. by o# with simple objective 
(On rep. B.), so as to remove the ambiguity of o72, 
upon, alter certain verbs, e.g. ‘to jump on deck’, 
On to thus has the same relation to ov that z7/o 
has to z7z. But while zzz éo, 772¢0, was in use already 
by goo, the need for ov ¢0, onto appears not to 
have been felt before the 16th c., while its written 
recognition as a combination is still quite recent 
and limited. Yet, in the sense in which it corre- 
sponds to 77/0, oto is in speech a real compound, 
the 2 being shortened by its rapid passage into the 
allied mute /, while in 07 fo, as two words, the 2 is 
long and does not glide into the ¢. But by most 
writers 07 ¢o is avoided, or used only when am- 
biguity cannot be otherwise avoided (cf. quots. 
1777, 1837, 1863, 1870, 1873, 1881). ; 

On to, onto, in this sense, must be carefully distinguished, 
first, from a ME. ono, a frequent scribal variant of unto; 
and, secondly, from modern instances in which ov, as the 
extension of a vb., is followed by /o as a separate word, e.g. 
to walk on to tbe next station, to flow on to the sea, to 
hang on to a party, to dead on to another point; a ship 
lies broadside on to the waves. Here the two words are no 
more connected than in 2#f fo, down to, out to, away to, 
back to, home to. Some who write or print o#fo have care- 
lessly misused it in sucb connexions.] ; 

To a position on or upon (or one that is expressed 
by these preps.). a. Written 07 fo. 

158: Ricn Farew. (1846) 7, | haue stept on to the stage .. 
contented to plaie a part. 1677 W. Hussarp Varrative 
(1865) 1. 227 Another mortally wounded, got on to an 
Island in the River. c168: HickerinciL. 7rimmer i. 
Wks. 1716 I. 367 Now that I have got you on to my own 
ground. 1777-8 Miss C. A. Burney in J/me. D’Arblay’'s 
Early Diary (1889) 11. 287 Mr, Suard tumbled on to the 
sopha directly, Mr. Tbrale on toa cbair. 1778 M. CuTLer 
in Life, Fruls. & Corr. (1888) 1. 66 This morning I crossed 
on to Rhode Island. 1837 Dickens Pickw, ii, Assisting 
Mr. Pickwick on to tbe roof. 1863 Geo. Evior Romola 
Ixviii, She jumped on to tbe beach. 1864 Dasenr Fest 
& Earnest (1873) 1. 73 They are..slowly lowered, not rigbt 
on to the heads of the slumbering gannets, but a little on 
one side. 1870 H. Maupstey Body & Mind 13 If laid on 
its back, it struggles on to its legs again. 187: Morey 
Crit, Alisc. 219 His epithet .. shoots like a sunbeam on to 
the matter. 187: L. Stepnen Playgr. Eur. 309 Dropping 
on to your knees on an icestaircase. 1873 Miss THACKERAY 
Wes. (1891) 1. 70 Jumped out of window on to the water- 
butt. 188: TENNyson Cu u1. ii. stage direct., Comes forward 
on to step by tripod. 1888 Mrs, H. Warp &. Elsmere 
xviii. I1. 105 He subsided on to the music-bench obediently. 
1895 Law Times Rep. LXX111. 1536/2 Two vessels. . drifted 
througb tbe violence of a storm on to the toe of a breakwater. 

B. Written ono. ; 

(Several early instances of this cited by Pickering, Bartlett, 
etc., have on examination proved to be erroneous, the 
originals having 0” fo, in two words.) 


ae 


see 


ONTO.-. 


1819 Keats Oho v. iv. (Poems, ed. Forman 1901), Please 
you walk forth Onto fed. 1876 Upon] the Terrace. a 1825 
Foray Voc. E. Anglia Introd. 155 For the preposition fon, 
when tt signifies motion to, we use onto (why not as g 
as into?. Ex. ‘Throw some coals onto the fire’. 1828 
Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Onto, upon, on. ‘Put it ontot’ table’. 
1846 in Worcester. 188: B. Waucu Susday Even. w, my 
Childr. xxxix. 332 A steamer .. was reported to be driven 
onto the rocks. /did., On the cliff there were men trytng 
to send a rope out onto the ship, 1886 C, W. Stone Gré, 
Lessons 35 An enclitic is a word which throws back its 
accent onlothe preceding word. 1900 Axniz E. Hotpsworti 
Valley Gt. Shadow v, He walked out onto the balcony. 

"| Erroneous use of onto for on fo. 

1888 Amer. Jrnil. Psychol. 1. 383 Certain antecedent 
events that join onto the ones present. 1895 Voice (N.Y.) 
28 Mar. 4/2 It is a very pretty game, governor, but the 
people are onto it. 

Onto, on to, obs. (14-16th c.) form of Unto. 

Onto-, combining form of Gr. ov, dvr- being, 
present participle of «lva: to be. Onto'gony 
[-yovia generation, production], the history of the 
production of organized beings (Mayne £-xfos. 
Lex. 1857). Onto'graphy [-GRapny], a descrip- 
tion of the nature and essence of things (Mayne) ; 
so Ontogra‘phica, Onto‘nomy [-vopia distribu- 
tion, arrangement] (see quot.). Onto‘sophy 
[gogia wisdom], the knowledge of being ; ontology. 

1803 J. Stewart (¢/t/e) Opus maximum..*Ontonomy ; 
or, the science of being. 3727-41 Cuamsers Cyel., Ontology, 
or *“Ontosophy, the doctrine or Science de ente, that is, of 
being, in the general, or ahstract. 1869 Contemp. Rev. X. 
407 It was not to he an ‘ontology’ nor an ‘ ontosophy *. 

Onto-genal,a. rare. [irreg. f. ONTOGENY + -AL.] 
= ONTOGENETIC, 

1890 Nature 6 Feb. 316/2 He has..confounded ontogenal 
steps of growth with phylogenal phases of plan, 

Ontogenesis (gntodze-nisis). Bio/. [mod. f. 
OnTo- + Gr, yéveois birth.] The origin and develop- 
ment of the individual living being (as distinguished 
from phylogenesis, that of the tribe or species). 

1875 tr. Schmidt's Desc. 4 Darw. 195 The phenomena of 
individual development or Ontogenesis admit of no other 
choice. 1878 G. A. Simcox in Academy 605/2 The analog 
between phylogenesis and ontogenesis. 1879 tr. A/aeckels 
Evol, Nan \.i. 7 Phylogenesis is the mechanical cause of 
Ontogenesix The Evolution of the Tribe .. effects all the 
events which take place in the course of the Evolution 
of the Germ or Embryo. Q 

Ontogenetic (e-ntodzine'tik), a. [f. prec. 
after genelic.] Of, pertaining to, or characteristic 
of ontogenesis; relating to the development of the 
individual being. 

1878 Bett Gegenbaur’s Comp. Anat. 517 This union is 
effected during their ontogenetic development. 1883 H. 
Drummonp Vat, Law in Spir. W. (1884) 293 What the 
Germans call ‘ontogenetic directive Force’, 1894 Troues 
5 May 6/6 The disappearance of a typical organ.. was.. 
shown to be not an ontogenetic but a phylogenetic process. 

So O:ntogene'tical a. rare-°. Hence Onto- 
gene'tically adv., with rcferencc to ontogenesis. 

1872 Etsperc in AMicrosc. Jrul. July 185 A series of 
gradations..through which higher organisms have passed 
phylogenetically and do pass ontogenetically (embryo- 
nically). 1894 Contemp. Kev. Aug. 265 From a psycho- 
logical as well as from an ethnological point of view 
(ontogenetically and phylogenetically as the hiologist 
would say). : 

Ontogenist (pntp'dz/nist). 
One versed or skilled in ontogeny. 

1891 tn Cent. Dict. 1899 E. J. Cuarpman Drama Two 
Lives, Amphioxus & Ascidian 88 Our great Ontogenist .. 
Beheld the links his Systein missed. 

Ontogeny (pnigdzini). [f Onto- + Gr. -yevera 
birth, productior, f. -yerns born, produccd.] 

1. The origin and devclopment of the individual 
being; = ONTOGENESIS. 

3872 Microsc. Frul. poy 185 ‘The ontogeny of every 
organism repeats in hrief. .its phylogeny ‘, i.e. the individual 
development of every organism..repcats approximately the 
development of its race, 1892 Mivarr Fss. 4 Crit. Il. 337 
Remarkable changes during its indivtdual process of develop- 
ment, or, as it is called, during its ‘ ontogeny *. 

. The history or science of the devclopment of 
the individual being ; embryology. 

1874 Lewes Probl. Life 4 Mind 1. 360 Either we must 
know what is, or how it came to be what it is; the thing or 
its history: Ontology or Ontogeny. 1876 E. R. LaxkesteR 
tr. Haeckel’s Hist. Creat. 1. i. 10 By the history of develop- 
ment, only one part of this science has generally been under- 
stood, namely, that of organic individuals, usually called 
Embryology, but more correctly and comprehensively, Onto- 
geny. 1879 tx. Haeckel’s Evol. Man |. i. 24 Germ-history 
or Ontogeny, history of the development of the embryo of 
the individual organism. 

Ontogony, Ontography : see OnTo-. 

Ontolo-gic, 2. [f. as OntoLocy + -1c. Cf. 
F. ontologique (1833 in Dict, Acad.).]_ =next. 

1761 STERSE Tr. Shandy Il. xix, A robbery of the 
Ontologic Freasury of ..a jewel. 1876 M. Cotuxs Fr. 
Midnight to Midnight \1.ii. 223 Our ontologic poet, medita- 
tive of incisive analytic unscannable blank verse, 

Ontological (gntolp'dzikal), a. [f. as prec. + 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
ontology; metaphysical. 

Ontological argument, proof (for the existence of God): 
the @ priori argument that the existence of the idea of God 


[f. next + -1s7T.] 


of necessity involves the objective existence of God. 
1782 V. Knox £ss. (1819) II]. cxl. 107 Perplexing himself 
with ontological inquiries tnto the nature of angels. 1817 


| 


131 


Coteripce Biog. Lit. 1. v. 96 Any ontological or meta- 
hysical science not contained in such.. psychology was 
ut a web of abstractions. 1825 — Aids Ke/l. (1861) 139 

We pass out of the cosmological proof, the proof @ posterior?, 

and from the facts, into the ontological, or the proof 

& priori, and from the Idea. 1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith 

v. L § 1. 255, / am is the indubitahle of my ontological 

consciousness. 1877 E. Cairn Pdilos. Kant ti. xv. 552 The 

ontological argument for the being of God. 
b. Path. (See quot.) ; ; 
1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. (ed. 6) 5 This conception, 
according to which disease was a particular entity which 
lodged in the body, was called ontological. 
Hence Ontolo'gically adv., in the manner of, or 


in relation to, ontology. 

3846 in Worcester. 1859 G. Busu tr. Swedenborg’s 
Doctr. & Statem. (1875) 9 What are these things, onto- 
log.cally considered ? 

Ontologism (pntg-lédziz’m). [f. OnToLocIzE: 
see -18M 1.) A form of mysticism, which rests on 
the principle that ‘ the order of intellectual appre- 
hension follows the order of real being’, and thus 
holds that ‘an immediate cognition of God is 
essential to the human intellect, so that without 
this it can have cognition of nothing’ (Ca/h. Dici.). 

1865 Dudlin Rev. Sept. 474 We have expressed an earnest 
desire for the establishment of some concordat between the 
two rival schools of philosophy (Onfoleg?sm: and Psycho- 
logism) which now unhappily divide Catholics. 1885 
Catholic Dict. (ed. 3), Ontologism..is the name, first given 
hy Gioberti. /déd., Seven propositions, embracing the 
fundamental tenets of Ontologism, were censured hy the 
Holy See..in a decree of the congregation of the Inquisition 
bearing date September 18, 1862. 

Ontologist (pntg'lédzist). [f. OntoLoc-y + 
-18T.] One who studies or is versed in ontology ; 
a metaphysician. 

1727 Baicey vol. 11, Ontologist, one who treats of Beings 
in the Abstract. 793 Beppoes Alath, Evid. 12 The onto- 
logists have mistaken the humble fosteriorz for the high 
priori road. 1825 CoLeripGEe Ards Refl., Spir. Relig. (1854) 
129 The difference between the notional One of the Onto- 
logists, and the idea of the living God. 

Onto‘logize, v. [f. OntoLocy (or its ele- 
ments) + -1ZE.] a. iu/r. To play the ontologist ; 
to deal with or apply ontology. b. ¢rans. To 
treat ontologically. 

1849 tr. Vitzsch's Chr, Doctr. § 65. 147 Whoever constructs 
a dogma which does not assert what God is.. will afterwards 
endeavour to recover what has been neglected in the con- 
ceptions of his attributes, and thus ontologise in the wrong 
place. 1865 Athenzum No. 1992. 922/1 We are expected 
to ontologize existence. 

Ontology (gntg‘lédzi). (ad. mod.L. ovdologia 
(Jean le Clere 1692), f. Gr. dvro-, ONTO- + -Aoyxia: 
see -LoGY. Cf. F. ontologie, 1751 in Hatz.-Darm.] 
The science or study of being ; that department of 
metaphysics which relates to the being or essence 
of things, or to being in the abstract. 

1721 BaiLey, Ontology, an Account of being in the Abstract. 
1724 Wats Legic t. vi. § 9 In order to make due enquiries 
intoall these, and many other particulars which go towards 
the complete and comprehensive idea of any being, the 
science of ontulogy is exceeding necessary. This is what 
was wont to he called the first part of metaphysics in the 
peripatetic schools. 1733 — (¢tde) A Brief Scheme of 
Ontology or the Science of Being in General. 1776 Abam 
Smitu JV. N, (1869) II. v. 1. 355 Subtleties and sophisms.. 
composed the whole of this cohweb science of ontology, 
which was likewise sometimes called metaphysics, a 1832 
Bentuam Fragm, Ontol. Wks. 1842 VIII. 195 The field of 
ontology, or as it may otherwise be termed, the field of 
supremely abstract entities, is a yet untrodden labyrinth, 
1865 Keuder 8 July 30 We cordially approve and admire,.. 
not least, the signal demolition of Ontology, in the form of 
the zousenon, or unknowable substratum of matter and 
mind. 1884 Bosanquet tr. Lotze's Metaph, 22 Ontology.. 
as a doctrine of the being and relations of all reality, had 
precedence given to it over Cosmology and Psychology, the 
two branches of enquiry which follow the reality into its 
opposite distinctive forms. 

ntonomy, Ontosophy: see OnTo-. 

Ontoward,Ontrewe,Ontrusty,etc.:seeUn-. 

On-uppe, -n, var. fornis of ANUPPE, upon. 

Onur, obs. form of Honour. 


|Onus (6-nds). [L. onus load, burden.} A 
burden, charge, responsibility, duty. 

€ 1640 J. SmvtH Hundred of Berkeley (1885) 89 The onus 
or Charge of this Burrow or market towne is in the 
exchequer, 1745 in J. H. Jesse CG. Selwyn & Contemp. 
(1843) I. 98, I should acquiesce under the first ons, and 
stir no further. 1800 CorquHoun Comm. Thames xi. 333 
Where an onus or responsibility rests there is Security. 
1804 WeLLINGTON Let. fo Major Shawe in Gurw. Desf. 
(1837) II. 668 If. .the onus is to fall upon the British troops, 
their numbers must be doubled, or even trebled. 1884 AZanch. 
£xam. 23 May 5/2 On the companies would be thrown the 
onus of bringing forward a Bill for a new classification of 
maximum rates, . 

b. Onus probandi (Latin phrase): the burden 
of proving; the obligation under which one who 
makes an assertion, allegation, or charge is of 
proving the same. 

1722 Act Encour. Silk Manuf. in Loud. Gaz. No. 6040/5 
The Onus Probandi shall lie on the Exporter, Claimer, or 
Owner thereof. 1793 SMEATON Adystone L.§ 79 The onus 
proband should he upon me. 1885 Sir J. Pearson in Law 
Rep. 29 Chanc. Div. 457 The onus proband? that the lease 
was improperly drawn would lie upon him. 


Onus, obs. form of ONCE, 


ONWARD. 


+ Onust, a. Obs. rave—°,  [ad. L. onzest-us.] 
Laden, loaded, burdened. So+Onu'steda. rare—?, 

1604 R, Caworey Tadle Alph., Onust, loaden, overcharged. 
1657 Tomuixson Kenou's Disp. 35x It emitts.. branches 
onusted witli small.. flowers. 

On uven, var. of ANOVEN 0s., upon. 

On-waiting. Se. [Ox-14.] The action of 
‘ waiting on’, 2.é. waiting for, something; a tarry- 
ing for the accomplishment of what is desired or: 
expected ; an awaiting. 

€x610 Sir J. Metvit Aes. (1683) 193 Continual onwaiting 
will he chargeable and expensive to you. 1681 R. FLemine 
Fulfill. Script. (x801) 1. 67 Prayer with quiet on-waiting in 
the use of means. a 1732 T. Boston Crook tn Lot (1805) 158 
A believer.. may wonder 'tis come on so short on-waiting. 

So O-nwai:ter Sc., one who waits ‘ou’ or for 
something. 

¢ 1610 Sir J. Metvit 3/e0. (1683) 126 About his Majesty.. 
sundry gentlemen hegan to look after service and turned 
onwaiters {ed. 1735 On-waiters]. 

ti O-nwald, sb. Obs. Forms: 1 onweald, (on- 
weld), 1~2 anweald, 1-3 onwald, anwald, 
3 andweald, anwold, onwold. [OEF. anwaéd, 
pnweald (cogn. w. OHG. anawalt), f. az, on, ON 
+-wald, -weald power.) Power, rule, authority. 

¢893 K. /Ecrrep Oros. uu. i. § 1 Nu we witon bet ealle 
onwealdas from him sindon. /did. § 5 Heo..on hiere 
onwalde zfter burhwunade. ¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xniii. 7 
He gecneow pet he was of herodes anwalde [Lindryy. 
onweld, Xushw. onwald, //att. anwealde], c1175 Lams, 
fom. 51 Ut of pine onwalde. c12z00 Trin. Coll, f/om. 21 
He was pined on pilates andwealde. cx1205 Lay. 13182 
Whezt heo hafden on anwolde. did. 25116 Pe balde be 
Brutene hafde an onwalde. ¢ 1275 A/oral Ode 264 (Jesus 
MS.}, Heo schullep wunyen in helle be ueondes onwolde. 

+ Onwa'ld,v. Ols. [Collateral form of AWELD 
v.] érans, To bring under one’s power or rule; 
to subdue. 

¢1205 Lay. 5703 Ne mihten heo Rome-wal nawiht onwalden 
{e 1275 noping awelde]. 

+ On-wa'r, a.! Ods. [app. expanded form of 
AWaRE.] = AWARE, on one’s guard. 

a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. xiv. 46 Ah feyre levedis he 
on-war, . 

Onwar, a.?, variant of UNWARE, unawaie. 

Onwar: see ONWHAR. 

Onward (gnw9:d), adv., adj. (sb., prep.) Also 
5 unward, Sc. onwart, 5-6 onwarde, 6 one-. 
[f£ On adv. +-warD: formed app. in 14th c. after 
inward, forward, and other earlier formations.] 

A. adv. (Formcrly sometimes coustrued with 
of: e.g. onward of one's way or journey.) 

l. In the direction of what is ahead; towards 
the front; so as to advance or move on; forward ; 
= On adv. g. a. (tt. in space. 

1532 More Confet. /indale Wks. 409/1, 1 hane driuen 
hym onwarde one steppe down, 1568 Grarton Chron. II. 
221 After the solemnitie..; this yong Queene came onward 
of her iourney. 1608 Tourneur Nev. Trag, Wks. 1878 II. 
12 You'll bring me onward, brother? 1671 Mitton Savuson1 
Alittleonward lend thy guiding hand To these dark steps, 
a little further on. 176x Gray Odin 13 Onward still his 
way he takes, 1859 Tennyson Lud 251 Onward to the’ 
fortress rode the three, 1865 Barinc-Goutn //yn, Onward, 
Christian soldiers, Marching as to war. 

b. in time, or in succession generally. 

1667 Mitton /. L. x. 811 Endless miserie From this day 
onward. 1700 Wattis in Coélect. (O. H. S.) 1. 327 And so 
onward in hke proportion. 1839 1. Tavtor Anc. Chr. 1. ii. 
148 From the apostolic age, and the times of Philo and four 
centuries onward, 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1V. 403 Objects 
of sense must lead us onward to the ideas.. which are con- 
tained in them. aN 

+ 2. Towards the final settlement, provisionally ; 
spec. on account, ‘in advance’; as an ‘earnest’. 

1467 Mann, & [louseh. Exp. (Roxh.) 406 The same day 
my mastyr paid to Roger Sego, unward of his werke, x. s. 
2a 1500 Chester P1., Christ betrayed, Vhou shalhe quite a 
hundreth foulde, And one warde take thou this! 1555 
Boxner //omilies 2 To haue somethyng done onward, til 
God of his goodnes prouide something hetter. 

3. In a position in advance; = ON adv. 1o. 
in space, or in succession figured as space. 

1386 Cnuaucer Ant.’s 7. 112 Onward on his wey that 
nyght he lay. 1523 Lo. Berners Frofss. I. ccccxlv. 786 
Thoughe he had knowen therof he coulde natte haue let it 
whan they were ones onwarde. ¢ 1600 SHaks. Sonn. 1, My 
greefe lies onward and my ioy behind. 1719 De For Crusoe 
1. xx, It was further onward the same way. 

b. intime. Now rare or Obs. 

c1435 Torr. Portugal 2296 We have be here, Moche of 
this two yere, And onward on the thrid. 1523 Lp. Berners 
Froiss. 1, xcviii. 119 Tyll it was well onwarde in wynter. 

4. Comé. : 

1832 Tennyson Pal. of Art Ixii, "Mid onward-sloping 
motions infinite. 188x Stevenson Virg. Puertisque (1895) 
172 There is always a new horizon for onward-looking men. 

B. aaj. ; 

1. Of motion, or action figured as motion: 

Directed onward or forward. Rarely of a thing: 


Moving onward or forward, advancing. : 
1674 N. Famrax Bulk & Selv. 172 This onward everlasting- 
ness which is fastned upon God Almighty, is all along made 
up of things which before were not, afterwards are not. 1756 
ome Douglas t. 14 Sincerity, Thou first of virtues, let no 
mortal leave Thy onward path! 1836 W. Irvine Astoria 
II. 226 Resuming his onward course. 1872 R. Evtts Catullus 
Ixiv. 249 She, as his onward keel still moved, still mourn- 


fully followed. Dee 


a. 


ONWARDING. 


2. Situated in front, or in advance (in space, time, 
or succession generally); advanced. rare or Obs. 

@ 1586 Sipney Arcadia 1.(1891) 46h, [He] came to see how 
onward the fruites were of his friends lahour. 1644 Mitton 
Areop. (Arb.) 67 To discover onward things more remote 
from our knowledge. 

C. sb. (ellipt. uses of A. or B.) 
41. Payment towards a final settlement. 


onward = A. 2. Obs. rare. 

1496 Acc. Ld. High Treasurer Scot. 1. 301 Item.. to 
Dande Achinsone, in onwart of theking of the chapel of the 
Castel in Edinburgh, xvs. vjd. 

2. (wonce-uses.) @. An onward movement. b. 
That which is on ahead, the onward time. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes m1. x. 131 A thousand stops, a 
thousand onwards made. 1887 G. Merepitu Ball. & Poems 
137 The thirsty onward waved for him no sign, 

+D. prep. = ON prep. Obs. rare. 

1652 Lovepay tr. Calfrenede’s Cassandra \. 3 Two of 
that Troup .. conducted him onward the way to Babylon. 

Hence Onwarding vé/. sb., a prompting to 
move onward; + O*nwardaling, a small portion or 
length of time; }O-nwardly a., progressive ; 
O-nwardly adv., with an onward motion. 

1843 E. Jones Poems, Sens. & Event 39 The music riseth, 
To its voluptuous “onwardings all move. 1674 N. Fairrax 
Bulk & Sclv. 110 For [an atome] not being a stretchling or 
quid quantum, any more than a now is an *onwardling or 
guid successivum. Ibid. 32 Every part of lastingness he- 
sides a now, is *onwardly as well as bounded. /drd. 138 
This Motion, as such, is ever onwardly or by degrees, 1850 
Mrs. Brownine Poews 11. 41 The maiden Luti watcheth 
Where *onwardly they float. 

O:nwardness. [f. prec. + -NESS.] The state 
or condition of moving onward or advancing; 
advance, progression, progress. 

1548 Upatt, etc. Eras. Par. Gal. v. (R.), Yet is she not 
idle, hut secretly worketh a vehement onwardnes to all 
godlynes, 1674 N. Fairrax Sulk § Selv. 18 Gods outward 
or abstract is in an endless onwardness. 1844 Beresr. Hore 
Ess. 235 We find also .. great firmness and onwardness of 
purpose. 1856 R. A. VAUGHAN Jfystics vi. vi. (1860) 1. 207 
Was a certain mystic on the side of the truth and onward- 
ness of his time, or against it ? 


Onwards (p:nw61dz), adv. (prep.) [f. ONWARD 
with advb. -s: see -WARDS, ] 

1. = Onwarp A. 1. 

¢ 1600 SHaks. Sonn. cxxvi, If Nature .. As thou goest on- 
wards, still will pluck thee back. 1697 Draypen Vi7g. Georg. 
u1. 370 The spumy Waves proclaim the watry War... March 
onwards, and insult the rocky Shoar. 1819 Byron Fuan 11. 
ci, The current with a rising gale Still set them onwards to 
the welcome shore. 1860 ‘l'YNDALL Glac. 1. xi. 82 Our eyes 
wandered from peak to peak, onwards to the remote horizon. 

b. = Onwarb A. I b. 

1732 Berkecey Alciphr, vi.§ 27 From the first century on- 
wards, there was never wanting the testimony of such men. 

+2. = OnwaRb A. 2. Ods, 

1633 Br. Hatt Hard Texts, N. 7. 15 It is not yet time.. 
but onwards, doye confine your paines and preaching within 
the bounds of Judza. 1637 — Serm. at Excester 24 Aug., 
Wks. 1662 1V. [I11.] 95 He.. would stay Gods leisure for the 
possession of it, four hundred years: Onwards he takes his 
livery and seisin, and will purchase with money that which 
the great ower of heaven gave him freely. 

3. = Onwarp A, 3: } onwards of = on towards, 
approaching, nearly (eds.). 

1695 Woopwarp Wat. Hist. Earth wu. (1723) 117 "Twas 
well onwards of a thousand Years before ever this Curse 
began to take effect. 

+B. prep. = Onward D. Obs. 

1588 Parke tr. Alendoza’s Hist. China 126 In this sort bee 
goeth onwards his way. 

Onware, Onwarned, Onwashed: see Un-. 

[Onwhar, onwar, error for ouwhar, OWHERE.] 

+Onwhelm, v. Obs. rare. [See On-3.] To 
overwhelm. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 366/2 On-qwelmyn (7. onwhelmen), 
desuppino, 

On wide, widely: see WIDE. 

+Onwil(l, a. Obs. Alsoan-. [OE. dnwille, f. 
an, ONE + WILL.] Self-willed, stubborn, obstinate ; 
persistently desirous, importunate. 

c897 K. AELFRED Gregory's Past. xlii. 305 (Hatton MS.) 
Dztte on odre wisan sint to manianne da anwillan. croge 
Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker 467/30 Pertinax, anwille. a@1x00 
Ags. Voc. ibid. 337/18 Obstinatus, anwille. a 1225 Ancr, 
R. 56 3if eni is onwil (C. swa anwil] uorte iseon ou. /érd. 
400 3if bu ert so swude onwil, & so ut of pine witte. 

Onwind, Onwise, Onworth, etc.: see UN-. 

+Onwriting. Ods. [f On-1 + Wnrirtne, 
after L. ¢uscriptio.}) That which is written on 
something ; an inscription. 

c975 Rushw. Gosp. Luke xx. 24 Hwes hefes onlicnisse 
& onmercunge & onwritinge [L¢xdisf. Gosf. inn-awritting]. 
c¢1sso CHEKE Afatt. xxii. 20 He asketh yem whoos image it 
was, and whoos onwriting. 

Ony, onie, Sc. etc. forms of Any ; obs. f. Honey. 

| Onycha (gnika). Also 5 onica, 7 onicha, 
[L. oxycha = Gr. dvuya, accus. of dvug Onyx; 
in med.L. onze(h)a, treated as indecl. or as fem. of 

ist decl. The Greek word in the accus. occurs in 
LXX, Exod, xxx. 34; in the nom. ovug in Ecclus. 
xxiv. 16; in the latter case the Vulgate renders it 
ungula, but in the former leaves onycha in its 
Greek form; this, being app. not recognized as 


In 


the accus. of oxy.x, was treated by medizval writers. 


132 


as a distinct word; hence in Eng. versions of the 
Bible.] One of the ingredients in the incense used 
in the Mosaic ritual ; the operculum of a species of 
Strombus, or other marine mollusc, which emits 


a penetrating aroma when burnt. 

This sense of Gr. ovvé, app. due to the resemhlance of the 
Tm@a KoyxvAtou ‘lid of a shell’, or operculum, to a finger. 
nail, occurs in Dioscorides 1.2, where also mention is made 
of its fragrant odour ‘resembling castor to some degree’ 
when burnt. 

1382 Wyciir E-rod. xxx. 34 Tak to thee swete smellynge 
thinges, stacten, and onycha [1388 onyca], galbantum of 
good smel [Vulg. sume..stacten et onycha, galbanum bout 
odoris, LXX AdBe..ctaxtyy, ovvxya, yadBarmy ydvopov). 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. clxxii. (1495) 713 
Thimiama is acerten confeccyon: moost precyously ordenyd 
and made of Onica and of Stacten, of Galbanus of Thus. 
161r Biste Exod. xxx. 34 Vake vnto thee sweete spices, 
Stacte, and Onicha, and Galhanum [so 2. V. 1885; Cover. 
DALE 4ad Balme, Stacte, Galban, and pure franckencense]. 
1732 tr. Calmet’s Dict. Bible, Onycha, or Onyx, this Word 
-.1s put for the odoriferous Nail or Shell, and for the Stone 
named Onyx... The greatest Part of Commentators explain 
it by the Onyx, or the odoriferous Shell, which is a Shell 
like to that of the Shell-fish called Purpura. 1865 Pxédlic 
Opin. 7 Jan. 19 The manufacture of perfume by mingling 
stacte, onycha, and galbanum with pure frankincense. 

|Onychia (onikid). atk. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
évug, dvvx- nail.] Inflammation of the matrix of 
the nail, or of the adjacent part of finger or toe. 

1857 Mayne E.xfos. Lex., Onychia, term for an abscess 
near tbe nail of the fingers; otherwise called whitlow. 1861 
Bumsteap Ven. Des. (1879) 578 Affections of the nails..of 
two varieties: in one, called onychia, the disease begins in 
the nails themselves; and iu the other, called Jeriony chia, 
it begins in their vicinity and involves them secondarily. 
1878 I’. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1.179 Onychia maligna isa 
disease of the nail matrix. .far more severe and obstinate. 

+ Onychin, a. ands. Obs. [ad.L. onychin-us, 
a. Gr. dvvxivos made of or like onyx.] 

A. adj. in Onychin stone = Onyx stone. 

1382 Wyctir Ge. ii. 12 Ther is foundun bdelyum, and the 
stoon onychynus [1388 the stoon onychyn, wv.» of onychyn; 
Vulg. lapis onychinus), 1477 Norton Ordin, Alch. vy. in 
Ashm. (1652) 56 Like in Colour to Onychyne stone. 

B. sb. (= onychin stone). = ONYX}. 

(In quot. 1750 mixed up with notions of OxycHa.) 

1387 Trevisa Yigdex (Rolls) VI. 425 A maner vessel i-made 
of a stoon pat hatte onichinus, pat was cleer and bri3t. 


¢1400 MaAunpev. (Roxh.) xxiii. 107 Pe 3alow er made of | 


topazes or crisolytez;..pe blak of onichyns or geraudes. 
1563-87 Foxe A. § M. (1596) 134/2 Acerteine uessell.. made 
of the pretious stone onychinus. 1750 tr. Leonardus’ Mirr. 
Stones 214 Onicinus, tho’ it is a Gum froma Tree of its own 
Name, is yet number'd among Stones...1f put upon a live 
Coal, in the Manner of Incense, it gives a sweet and fragrant 


mell. 

+Onychite (gnikait). Ods. Also in Latin 
form onychites. [ad.L. onychitis, a. Gr. dvuxizis 
(Ai@os) onyx stone: see -ITE1.] Astalagmitic lime- 
stone or marble, having a banded structure like 
onyx, and highly prized by the ancients; also 
called onyx-marble or oriental alabaster. 

1568 GRAFTON Chron. 1. 147 Of the aforesayd Iewels sent 
by Otto, one was a precious vessell of stone called Onychites. 
165: Davenant Gondibert 1. vi. 45 From Paros’ isle was 
brought the milky white [marble]. . From Arahy, the blushing 
onychite. 1706 Pritiirs, Onychites, Alahaster, a sort of 
Marble. [1868 Dana A721. (ed. 5) 679-80 Stalagmite is the 
Alabastrites (alahaster-stone) in part .. of Theophrastus, 
Pliny, and other ancient writers. .It was also formerly called 
onyx and onychiles.] ; ; 

Onychomancy (g'niko,mz:nsi). Also 8-9 
onyco-, [f. Gr. évuxo-, comb. form of évug ONYX + 
-MANCY.] Divination from the finger-nails. 

1652 GAULE J/agastrom.165 Onychomancy, [divining] by 
thenayles. 1727-41 CHAMBERS Cyc/., Onycontancy, or assome 
write it, Onynzancy, a kind of divination hy means of the 
nails of the fingers. 1855 SMEDLEY Occult Sci. 324 Chiro- 
mancers give the name of Gaycomancy, likewise, to the 
inspection of the natural signs in the nai 

Onychopathie (g:niko,;px'pik), a. rare—°.  [f. 
as prec. + Gr. mdOos suffering + -1¢.] ‘ Relating to 
diseases of the nails’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1892). 


Onychophorous (pnikgfores), 2. Zool. [f. 
as prec. + Gr, -pdp-os bearing + -ous.] Bearing 
nails or claws; applied to a group (Oxychophort) of 
ophidian reptiles having rudimentary hind limbs, 
and to an order (Onychophora) of myriapods, com- 
prising the single genus /eripfatus, having two 
chitinoid claws on each limb. So Onycho-phoran 
a. = prec.; sd. an onychophoran myriapod. 

1857 Mayne E.xfos. Lex., Onychophorus, having nails or 
claws..onychophorous. 1892 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

+Onycle. Oss. Also 6 oynykle. [a. OF. 
onicle, perh. ad. med.L. *onycelus, dim. of onyx ; 
but cf. med.L. onicleus = onycheus, onychinus (Du 
Cange).] = ONYX I. 

a 1310 in Wright Lyvrc P. v. 25 Ase gernet in golde, ant 
ruby wel ryht, Ase onycle he ys on y-holden on hyht. 13.. 
Owarn Miles (1837) 37 Ribes and salidoines Onicles and 
causteloines. a 1400-50 A /exander 5269 Onycles & orfrays 
& orient perles. c1g00 7undale 2078 Amatyste and 
charbocull alle so, Onycull, tapas and other mo. 1548-9 


'° 


Will of F. Hall (Somerset Ho.), My Rynge of Golde set wt | 


an Oynyklestone. 

Onygophagist (pnigg fadzist). xonce-wd. [Erron. 
for onychophagist, {. Gr. ovug, évux- nail + -paryos 
eating + -Ist.] One who bites his nails. 


ONYX. 


3834 SouTHEY Doctor iii, (1862) 5 A substitute for biting the 
nails which I recommend to all onygophagists. 

Onyli, obs. variant of ONLY. 

Onym (enim). [ad. Gr. dvypa (stem dvupar-), 
fEolic form of évoza name: cf. synonym.) A 
proposed term for a technical name, as of a species 
or other group in zoology, etc., forming part of 
a recognized system of nomenclaturc. lence 
O-nymal a,, Onymally adv., Onymize v., Ony- 
mizer, Onymy (see quot.). 

1884 Coves New Terms Zodl. Nomenclature in Auk Oct. 
321, I would therefore suggest..as follows :—Onym, the 
tenable technical name of a species or other group in 
zodlogy, consisting of one or more terms applied conformably 
with some recognized system of nomenclature. Onymy, 
the doctrine or practice of using onyms; nomenclature ina 
proper sense. Onysmize, to make use of onyms; to employ 
a proper nomenclature... Onymizer, one who, or that which 
onymizes ; a nomenclator. ..Oxysal, of or pertaining to an 
onym, or to onymy. Oxymzally, in an onymal manner, 

O'vnymaney. Also 7 oni-. Shortened form of 
ONYCHOMANCY. 

1653 R. Sanpers Physiogn. 69 Onimancy is commonly 
called the science of the nayls. a@ 1693 Urqunart Rabelais 
uu. xxv. 208 By Onymancy ; for that we have Oyl and Wax 
1727-41 [see ONYCHOMANCY). - 

Onymatic (gnime'tik), « [f. Gr. évupar- 
(see ONYM) + -Ic.] Relating to names: see quot. 

1860 De Morcan Syllabus Proposed System Logic 48 
Relations which have immediate reference to, or are directly 
evolved from, the application of names and the mode of 
thinking about names in connexion with objects named, or 
with other names, may be called onymatic relations. 1877 
Jevons in Encycl. Brit. V11. 66/1 (De Morgan) A new 
onymatic system of logical expression. 

Onyment, Onymete, obs. ff. OintMENT, UNI- 
METE. 

Onymous (¢'nimas), a. rare. [f. Gr. vupa 
name (see ONYM) + -oUS: after anonymous, etc.] 
Waving or bearing a name; ofa writing: Bearing 
the name of the author; of an author: That gives 
hisname. The opposite of axonynozs,and usually 
explicitly contrasted with it. 

1775 SturGes in Lett. to Mr. Granger 169 My daughter... 
found out the anonymous character of Mr. Loveday in the 
preface, without having heard me read the onymous one in 
the advertisement. x80z2 SouTHEy in C. Southey Zz II. 
195 An onymous house too.,its name is Maes Gwyn. 1864 
NV. & Q. 3rd Ser. V. 307 An opinion. .that all communications 
ought to be onymous. 1888 Univ. Rev. Oct. 284 A certain 
class of critics (whose writings, onymous and anonymous, 
are to he found in many widely different journals). ; 

So Ony'mity (xonce-wd.), the condition of being 


“onymous’; the opposite of azomymity. 

1897 QO. Kev. July ro9 With this comes the question of 
‘onymity’ and anonymity, a matter in which all the good is 
not upon one side. 

Onys, obs. f. ONcE. Onywar: see UNAWARE. 

Onyways, onywise, Sc. ff. ANYWAYS, -WISE. 

Onyx (g'niks, gwniks,, Forms: a. 3-4 oniche; 
B. 4-7 onix, 7- onyx. f[a. L. onyx, a. Gr. dvug 
nail, claw, onyx-stone ; OF. onzche, onice, onigue.] 

1. A variety of quartz allied to agate, consisting 
of plane layers of different colours: much used for 


cameos. 

1300 Floriz & Bl. 288 Jacinctes and topaces And oniche 
of muchel grace. c1305 Land Cokayne g2 Beril, onix, 
topasiune, Ametist and crisolite. 1382 Wyc.ir Eze&. xxviii. 
13 Crisolitus, and onix,and berillus, saphirus, and carbuncle. 
c¢1r400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxx. 136 Ane of oniche, anober 
of cristall, anoper of iaspre. 1567 MarLet Gr. Forest 
16b, Sardonix, .. by commixture of the Onix which 
is white and Sardus which is red. 160: Hottanp Pliny 
Il. 615 The Indian Onyx hath certaine sparkes in it. .. As 
for the Arabian Onyches, there bee found of them blacke, 
with white circles. 1611 BisLe Yod xxviii. 16 It [wisedome] 
cannot be valued with the golde of Ophir, with the precious 
Onix, or the Saphire. 1658 Pritties, Onyx, a certain 
pretious Stone,..of whitish colour, resembling the colour of 
a man’s naile. Some say it is the congealed Juyce of a Tree 
called Onycha. 1739 Gray Let. in Poewis (1775) 43 The 
glory of their collection, was a vase of an entire onyx, 
measuring at least five inches over, three deep, and of great 
thickness. 1861 C. W. Kinc A xt. Genes (1866) 11 The com- 
mon Onyx has two opaque layers, of different colours, 
usually in strong contrast to each other. 

+2. = OnycHa. Obs. rare. 

161r BisLe Ecclus. xxiv. 15,1 yeelded a pleasant odour 
like the best mirrhe, as Galbanum and Onix [CoverD 
Clowes], and sweet Storax (Gr. ws yaABarn Kai dvv€ Kat 
grax: Vulg. guasi storax et galbanus et ungula, whence 
Wyveur vagula), 

3. Path. An opacity of the lower part of the 
cornea of the eye, caused by an infiltration of pus 
behind it or between its layers, and resembling 


a finger-nail. 

1706 Puitiirs, Onyx,..Also a Sore or gathering of Matter 
under the horny Coat of the Eye, the same as Hyfopyon. 
1799 R. Hoover Med. Dict., Onyx, an abscess, or collection 
of pus between the lamellz of the cornea; so called from its 
resemblance to the stone called onyx. 1878 I. Bryant 
Pract. Surg. 1.317. 1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. 1X. 494 
One..had an onyx involving two-thirds of one cornea. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as onpx-cameo, stone; 
onyx-marble = ONYCHITE, 

1535 CovernaLe 1 Chron, xxx. 2 Onix stones..& stones 
of dyuerse coloures. 1611 Brste Gex. ii. 12 There is 
bdelliun: and the onyx stone. a 1644 Sanpys (J.), The hlue- 
ey’d saphir, or rich onyx stone, 1866 Geo, Euior #. Holt 
i. (1868) 10 Her bands ..lay on her folded black-clad arms 


a 


OO. 


like fineiy-cut onyx cameos. 12892 Dana AZzn. (ed. 6) 268 
In the art itis often now called Oriental Alabaster or Onyx- 
Marble. , ; a 

Oo, a frequent ME, spelling of long 6, both open 
and elose, as in boon, stoon:-OE. ban, sidan. 
Hence in ME. a frequent spelling of O zz¢ex7.; and 
in Wyelif a name of the Greek long 0 or Omega. 

In the 16th c. 00 was restricted to the ‘close 3’, normally 
representing OE. é, as in doom:-dém, In mod.Eng. this 
sound bas been raised to (2), of which sound therefore oa is 
the normal representative, as in too, cuckoo, cockatoo, cooey. 
InScotch, OE. 4, ME. close 6 has passed into (, d, or 2), which 
sounds are also often etymologically written oo, as in ¢oom, 
otherwise fuse, tui, empty. 

1382 Wyciir ev. i. 8, I am alpha and oo, the bigynnyng 
and the endyng. 

Oo, var. O adj., O adv., O prep.' 
= on less than, UNLESS, q.v. 

Oo- (41,0), before a vowel 0-, combining form of 
Gr. gov egg, ovum, used in various scientific terms, 
chiefly biological. (See the more important of 
these in their alphabetical places.) Ooblast 
(dxdblzst) (Gr. BAacrés germ], ‘the primordial 
cell which develops into an ovule’ (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.); hence Oobla:stic za. Oocyan (éu:o3ai'an) 
(Gr. xvavos a dark-blue mineral], a blue pigment 
oceurring in the shells of birds eggs. Ocwcium 
(o,z'sidm) [Gr. oixioy a little house}, a bud-like 
sac in which the ova are received and fertilized in 
certain Polyzoa; hence Oce'cial a. Oogenesis 
(Gu:0,dzen?sis) [GENESIS], the production or de- 
velopmentofan ovum; so Oogenetic (du:0,dzine'tik) 
@., pertaining to oogenesis; Oogeny (0\g'd3/ni) 
oogenesis. Oograph (du'dgraf) [-cRAPH], a me- 
chanical device for tracing accurately the outline 
of a bird’s egg. Oometer (o,p'm/tas) [-METER], a 
mechanical device for taking exact measurements 
of eggs; so Oometric (du:ome'trik) a., pertaining 
toan oometer, or to Oo'metry, the measurement 
of eggs. Oophyte d--dfait) [Gr. purdy plant] = 
OoPHORE. Oorhodeine (du:ordu'dzjain) [Gr. pddov 
rose], a reddish pigment found in the shells of 
most birds’ eggs. Ooscopy (o,p'sképi; [Gr. wo- 
oxonia}, inspection of or divination from eggs. 
Oostegite (o,p'st/dzait) [Gr. oréyew to cover: see 
-ITE1 3], an egg-case in some Crustacea, formed 
by an expansion of the limbs of certain somites; 
hence Oostegitic (opst/dzitik) a. || Ootheca 
(da opika) [Gr. nxn case, receptacle], an egg-case 
in certain invertebrate animals; also, formerly, a 
sporangium in ferns; hence Oothe'cal az. Ootype 
(ou'dtaip) (Gr. r¥mos impression, TyPE], a dilated 
portion of the oviduct in some Trematode worms, 
in which the egg is fertilized and provided with 
ashell. Ooxanthine (du,gksz‘npain, 50,0z'npain) 
[Gr. fav6ds yellow], a yellow pigment occurring in 
the shells of birds’ eggs. 

1875 Sorby in Proc. Zoot, Soc. 353 *Oocyan..is ..often 
associated with yellow substances..therefore the solution is 
of a somewhat green-blue colour, 1875 Newton in Encycl, 
Brit, U1. 774 Some chemical relation between the oocyans 
and the bile. 288: G. Busk in Jrnl. Microsc. Sc. Jan. 3 
The *ocecium is sub-globular and affixed to the upper and 
outer border of the zocecium. 2892 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Odgenesis 
-.*Odgeny. 1886 Athenzum 25 Dec. 867/1 The correlative 
Growths may assume the characters of the "oophyte or 
prothallus. 1895 tr. Aerner's Nat. Hist. Plants U1. 476 In 
the Fern, two stages are well shown in the life-cycle, (1) the 
Prothallium, the sexual generation or oophyte, and (2) the 
fern-plant, the as’xual generation (or sporophyte). 1875 
Soray in Proc. Zool. Soc. 354 *Oorhodeine..occurs..in the 
shells of such a great number of eggs that its entire absence 
is exceptional. 1875 Newton in Amcyel. Brit, I11. 774/2 
Inclined to think that oorhodeine is In some way or other 
closely related tocruentine. 1727 Battey vol. II, *Ooscopy, 
Predictions made from Eggs. 1877 Huxtey Axat. /nv. 
Anim. vi. 366 The eggs of the ordinary Edriophthalmia 
usually undergo their development in the chamber beneath 
the thorax enclosed by the “oostegites of the thoracic 
appendages. 1851-6 Woopwakp Afollusca 136 Spawn 
rece) vermiform, thick, semicircular. 1888 RottEs Ton 

Jackson Forms Anim, Life 649 In the monogenetic 
[Trematoda] its [the egg's] shape varies, and is determined 
by that of the ‘*ootype . 1875 Sorsy in P70c, Zool. Soc. 356 
Emu-eggs +. are of a fine malachite green colour, due to 
a mixture of yellow *ooxanthine iin cocyan. /éid. 357 

Rufous ooxanthine .. differs from yellow ooxanthine in 
absorbing light to a..greater distance from the blue end. 

Oobit, Sc, form of Woosut, woolly-bear, 

Ooblast, -ic, Oocyan: see Oo-. 

Ooe, obs. form of Oak. 

Oocyst (dudsist). [f. Oo-+ Gr. evens Crst.] 
a. Bot. Name for a supposed reproduetive cell 
in certain Fungi; also = Ooconium (Cent. Dict.). 
b. Zool. A receptacle forthe ova in some Polyzoa. 

1875 Cooxe Fung? 176 A distinct cell which De Bary 
terms an oocyst. 1882 Ocitvie, Oocyst,a chamber appended 
to the cells of certain of the Polyzoa, which serves as a 
receptacle for the eggs. Also called Ovice//. 


ceclum ; see Oo-. QOoes, obs. form of Ooze. 
Oof (zf). slang. [Understood to be short for 
oof-tish, Yiddish tor Ger, auf tische, ie. arf dem 


Oo lesse than 


tische ‘on the table’, i.e. (money) laid on the | 


table, (money) down; ef. Ger. auftischen to table.] 


| 
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Money. Also in the fuller form Oo‘ftish. 


Hence Oof-bird, a source or supplier of money, | 


‘the goose that lays the golden eggs’; Oovfless 


a., without eash; Oo‘fy a., wealthy. 

(r882 Mtss Brappon Aft. Royal III. viii. 170 ‘It will be 
too lovely—too utterly ouftish’, exclaimed Dopsy, who had 
lately acquired this last flower of speech.] 1885 Sporting 
Times 28 Feb. 1/1 The subject of oof is enough to interest 
anybody. [With Cockney pun on ‘oe/= hoof] 1888 Riper 
Haccarp Col, Quaritch xxviii, Living like a fighting-cock 
and rolling in ‘oof’. /édfd. 11. xiv, ‘Is he an oof bird?’ 
(rich) ‘Rather’, answered the Tiger. 189: Daily News 
21 Dec., ‘I would commit any crime for oof.’ 1892 J. W. 
Pearce in Mod. Soctety 16 Jan., ‘Oof’ as a current pseu- 
donym for money has been in use for about seven years, 
but ‘ooftish ', which also is Whitechapel slang for coin of the 
realm, has been in use in England over thirty years. 1854 
I. Zancwitt King of Schnorrers 249 No treasury..no oof, 
rhino, shiners, coin, cash, salary. 1896 Blackw. Mag. Dec. 
727 My oofy maiden-aunt. 1899 Frvers Paufer Millionatre 
157 ‘What is oof?’ ‘Oof? Why ooftish, posh, money.’ 
1899 BixsteEap Houndsditch Day by Day 33 Ooftish. 

Oof, obs. form of WooFr, 


Oogamous (o'gimas), a. Biol. [f. Oo-+Gr. 
yap-os Marriage + -vUs.] Applied to organisms 
which reproduce (or to reproduction) by union of 
dissimilar (male and female) cells; sfec. when one 
of these (the female cell or ovum) is stationary 
aud fertilized by the motile male cell. So Ooga- 
mete (op'gamit), either of the two (male and 
female) cells in oogamous reproduction ; Oo'gamy, 
oogamous reproduction. 

1888 Athenrum 29 Dec. 886/2 The sexual cells being 
zoogametes. .its affinity is rather with Pandorinez than with 
oogamous Volvocez. 2891 Hartoc in Nature 17 Sept. 484/1 
‘True Parthenogenesis: the direct development of a faculta- 
tive gamete without karyogamy..may occur in.. Oogametes. 
1897 Syd. Soc. Lex, Keproduction, odgaimous, reproduction 
by means of an ovum or ova. 

Oogenesis, -genetic, -geny: see Oo-. 

| Oogonium (su,0gunivm). Bot. Also rarely 
in anglicized form oogone. [mod.L., dim. of 
Gr, *goycvos egg-layer (cf. woyovia laying of eggs).] 
The female reproductive organ in the Thallophytes 
or lower Cryptogams, usually a rounded cell or 
sac containiny one or more oospheres. 

Usually distinguished from the flask-shaped Archegonium 
of the higher Cryptogams, but sometimes spel uate this. 

1867 Hocse Aficrosc. 11, i. 293 Organs similar to those long 
since discovered by Tulasne in /eronosfora, which have 
been called Oogonta, 1874 Cooke Fung? t70 Llere, as in 
the Algz, the spermatozoids introduce themselves into the 
cavity of the oogonium, and unite with the gonospheres. 
1885 Krein Jicro-Org. 146 At the end of a mycelial thread 
a cell grows up into a spherical large ball, the oogontun. 

Oograph : sce Oo-, 

Ooidal (o,0i'dal),a.  [f. Gr. goedys egg-shaped 
+-AL.] Resembling an egg; oval. 

1836 Pricuarp Phys. Hist. Wan, (ed. 3) I. tt. v. § 2. 281 
This form of skull, I shall term..the oval or ooidal form. 

Ook, obs. f. Oak; obs. pa.t. of ACHE v.; Sc. f. 
Werk. Ookroo, variant of OKRo, 

| Oolakan, -chan (7 14kin). Also ou-. [A 
native name.J] ‘The candle-fish (7haleichthys 
pacificus) of north-western America (sce CanDLE 
$6.7). Also atirzb., as colakan oil; oolakan rake, 
an implement nsed for raking these fish into the 
boat when in shoals. 

1836 Sir J. Richarpson Fauna Boreali-Amer. U1. 226 
The Indian name of this fish is Oulachan. .. The oulachan 
spawns in the different small streams which fall into the 
lower part of the Columbia. 188: Naturxe XXIV. 39/2 A 
new medicinal oil.. known as Oolachan Oil. .Obtained from 
a fish called by the North American Indians Oolachan, 
or candle fish .. from the fact that when dried the fish .. 
can be used as,.a candle. 

Oold, pl. coldys, obs. form of WELD, dyer’s weed. 

Oolie, variant of z/yze, Sc. form of OIL. 

Oolite (du-dleit), Aviz. and Geol. fa. F. 
ooltthe (Dict. Acad. 1762), mod.L. odlités, f. Gr. 
wov egg + Ai#os stone: see -LITE.] 

1. Afn. A concretionary limestone composed of 
small rounded granules, like the roe of a fish, each 
consisting of carbonate of lime around a grain of 
sand as a nucleus; roe-stone. In later usage 
restricted to that of the geological formation in 2. 

{1785 Hutton in Trans, R. Soc. din. 1. (1788) 252 Among 
these, are different species of oolftes marble.] 1802-3 tr. 
Pallas's rau, (1812) 1. 425 Which consists of shelly frag- 
ments and smal} grained oolites. 1807 Aiktn Dyct, IL. 45 
Odlite .. occurs in mass and is without lustre. 2833 Lyext 
Prine, Geol. WN. 215 A white oolite. 1884 W. J. Lorne in 
Pall Mall Gaz. 18 Aug. 1/2 The railways did not yet bring 
oolite from the hills of Bath. 


Geol. The name of an important series of 
fossiliferous rocks of the character described in 
sense 1, lying between the Chalk, or the Wealden, 
and the Lias; sometimes applied to the whole series 
of limestones, sandstones, and clays, to which these 
belong; now usually included, with the Lias, in the 
Jurassic system. 

The series is generally subdivided in England into the 
Upper or Portland Oolite, the Middle, Great, or Oxford 
Oolite, and the Lower or Bath Oolite. 

1816 W. Smirn Strata /dent. 30 Distinguished from the 
under Oolite. 1822 ConyBeare & Puiturs Outt, Geol, tt. i. 


-OON. 


§ 1.119 The interval between the chalk and oolites. 1842 
Mitrer O, R. Sandst. xi. (ed. 2) 253 We find..the Great 
Oolite uptilted against it (the gneiss] on the eastern coast of 
Sutherland, 186z Smites Engineers II. 315 It consisted 
of shale of the lower oolite. 1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 36. 

3. alirib, Pertaining to or consisting of oolite ; 
oolitie. 

1813 Bakewect /ntrod. Geol. (1815) 357 The coal formation 
:.rises from under the oolite lime-stone. 12816 W. Situ 
Strata Ident. 27 The covering of the upper Oolite rock. 
1851 Rictarvson Geol. i. 9 The geological site of the 
locality, which is about the middle of the oolite formation. 
1854 Ronatps & Ricuarpson Cher. Technol. (ed. 2) 1. 32 
The limestones of the oolite group which constitute the Jura. 

Oolitic (oulitik),@. [f. pree.+-1c: in mod.F. 
odlithigue (in Littré).] 

1. Afix. Of the structure of oolite or roe-stone. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) 11. 179 Pisiform, or 
granular iron ore..Of this sort is the Oolitic Ore found at 
Creusot near Mount Cenis. 1878 Lawrence tr. Cofta’s 
Rocks Class. 85 Oolitic texture is only found in limestones 
and ironstones, and it consists either in the entire mass 
being composed of small globules, or a great number..of 
such being contained in the mass. 

2. Geol. Of or pertaining to the Oolite forma- 
tion; Jurassic. 

1832 De va Becue Geol. Afan. (ed. 2) 311 This group is.. 
composed of various alternations of clays, sandstones, marls, 
and limestones; many of the latter being oolitic, whence 
the name oolitic sertes. 1849 Dana Geol. ix. (1850) 495 The 
coal beds are of the Oolitic epoch. 12878 HuxLrv Phystogr. 
118 It is the limestones of the Oolitic formations that furnish 
most of the springs. 

Ooliti'ferous, @. rare—°. [f. as prec. + 
-IFEROUS.] Producing or containing oolite. 

1864 in WEBSTER. 

Oological (oolgdzikal), a. [f. as Oo.ocy : 
see -ICAL. Cf. mod.F. od/ogigue (Littré).] Of or 
relating to oology. 

1861 J. Lamont Seahorses vi. 85 Multitudes of gulls, 
fulmars, eider-ducks, and alcas..ina state of great perturba- 
tion at Bruin’s oological researches. 1864 Meader 30 Apr. 
556/2 The only egg of A pyoruts maximus which ever came 
to this country..the unique oological specimen. 1875 
Newton in £ncycl. Brit. 11. 774/1 note, Oological works 
with coloured figures. 

So Oolo’gic a.; Oolo-gically adv. 

In mod. Dictionaries. 

Oologist (o,plodzist). [f. as next + -IsT.] a. 
One versed in oology. b. A collector of birds’ eggs. 

1863 Spring Laf/. 38, had two or three naturalist friends 
in the town..one of them a keen oologist. 1875 Newron 
in L£ucycl. Brit. Wl. 773/1 The greatest scientific triumph 
of oologists lies in their having fully appreciated the in- 
timate alliance of the Limicolae with the Gaviae. 1891 
Spectator 21 Feb., Our egg-collector calls himself an oologist 
..it is not a pretty name, but it enjoys a Greek derivation, 
and a scientific sound. 

Oologize (0,g'l6dzaiz), v. rave. [f. next + -1ZE.] 
a. intr, To collect eggs. b. ¢rans. To take the 


eggs from (a nest). 

1870 LoweLt Study Wind. 1. 21 The children of a man 
employed about the place oologized the nest. /d/d. 22 The 
red squirrel, I think. .odlogizes, I know he eats cherries, 

Oology (o\p'l6dzi). [mod. f. Gr. gé-v egg + 
-Aoyia -LOGY : cf. mod.L. oologia (Garmann 1691); 
mod.F. od/ogie (Littré).] a. The study of, or a 
description of, birds’ eggs; that department of 
omithology which treats of the eggs of birds, esp. 
in regard to their external appearance. b. The 
practice of collecting birds’ eggs. 

1831-7 W. C. Hewrrson (fit/e) British Oology; being 
Illustrations of the Eggs of British Birds, with Figures of 
each Species. 1869 Lowett Hs. (1890) III. 217 Since 
bird-nesting has become scientific and dignified itself as 
odlogy. 1883 Nature XX VII. 308/1 Australian birds, whose 
nidification and oology had previously been imperfectly 
known. / 

| Oolong (lpn). Also ou-. [Chinese zwe- 
lung, {. wu black + deeng dragon.) A dark variety 
of cured tea. 

1852 MeCuttocn Dict. Comin. (new ed.) 1302 Prices Current 
of the Various Descriptions of Teas.. Ning Yong and Oolong, 
common to fine. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Ootong, a 
peculiar description of black tea, possessing many of the 
qualities of green tea. 1880 / ade advt., The finest Oolong, 
3s.a lb. This is high burnt, very pungent tea, aud is an 
especial favourite with the tea-drinking public in America. 
1898 Hest. Gaz. 7 May 8/1 The competition for Oolongs, 
some Souchongs, and flowery Pekoes is still very keen. 

Oometer, -metric, -metry: see Oo-. 

| Oomiak (#:mi,%k), Also umiack, umiak, 
oomiack. ([lskimo,] A large Eskimo boat, 
consisting of a wooden frame with skins drawn 
over it, and propelled by paddles. ; 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789) Lb, The canoe is called 
kaiak, or man’s boat, to distinguish it from swziak, the 
woman's boat. 2819 Sir J. Ross Moy. Disc. 1. iv. 55 The 
boat was called an umiack. 1845 Life 7. Stoupson xin. 
258, I procured an oomiak or fiunily canoe, 1894 Outing 
(U.S.) A XH. 390/1 Huge, lumbering oomiacks, loaded to 
the rail with a mixed cargo of men, women, children, and 
dogs, all howling, is an entertaining..sight. 

Oon, obs. f. ON fref., ONE, Own a. ; dial. f, OVEN. 

-oon, the form usually taken in Eng. by Fr. final 
-on in words stressed on the final syllable, esp. 
by those adopted during 16-18thc., as dragon, 
dragoon, Chalons, shalloon; and hence by the Fr. 
sufix -on,=It. -one, Sp. -ov. L.-0, -Onem; forming 


OONIN. 


in L. masculine appellatives, often contemptuons, 
as balatro jester, calcitro kicker, capito a big-headed 
man, zaso a big-nosed man, etc. In It. and Sp. 
usually augmentative, as doxnone big woman, 
hombror big man; but in Fr. usually diminutive, 
as in azglov eaglet, chafon kitten, or after another 
suffix, as ogrz/lon little ogre. In Eng. in many 
adopted words, as Ja//oon, bassoon, batoon, buffoon, 
cartoon, doubloon, musketoon, guadroon ; rarely an 
Eng. formative, as in spzttoon; cf. also octoroon. 

Eng. representatives of Fr.or Romanic words in -oz, when 
not stressed on the final syllable, and modern borrowings 
generally, have regularly -on, as in baron, button, felon, 
jupon, chignon, etc. 

Oonde, variant of ONDE Obs. Oone, obs. f.ONE. 

Oones, -is, -ys, oons, obs. forms of ONCE. 

Oonin (6x°dnin), a. F. oom (Littré), f. Gr. 
wov egg + -IN.}] = ALBUMININ. (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

Oonlepy, var. ONLEPY a. Ods., only. 

Oonli, -liche, -ly, obs. forms of ONLY. 

Oons (#nz), 727. Now rare. Also 6 ounes, 8 
ouns. [Worn-down form of qwouzds (i.e. God's 
wounds! Zounds!), w being dropped before (2), 
and d after 7, as is common in dialects.} A petty 
oath: = ZounpDs. 

1593 PEELE Chron. Edw. 1 94 Ye dogs, ounes! do me a 
shrewd turn, and mock me too? 1687 ConcrEvE Old Bach. 
v. vill, Oons how iny heart aches! 1977 SHERIDAN 77ip 
Scar, 1. i, Ouns ! if you can't..how do you think I should 
dot? x830 James Daraévy vii. 37 Oons! cried Jekin, this 
is magic. 1889 Dove A/icah Clarke 115’Oons! I'd as soon 
travel in the land of the Great Mogul ! 

Oonus, obs. form of ONCE. 

|| Oopak, oopack (#pxk). [Chinese z-fak, 
Cantonese dialect form of /7#-feh, name of a cen- 
tral province of China (f. 42 lake + ZeA north, in 
reference to the Tung-ting Lake, whence also //z- 
zan from zaz south).] <A variety of black tea. 


1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Oopack, a black tea. 1885 
Standard 29 Apr. ddvt., Oopack. Tbe best value in Tea. 

Oophore (4:°éfoe1). Sot. [f. Gr. dé-v egg + 
-pépos bearing, bearer.} That stage, or form of a 
plant, in the higher Cryptogams (ferns, mosses, 
etc.) which, in the alternation of generations, 
bears male and female organs; the ‘sexual genera- 
tion’; also called cophyte. Opposed to sporophore 
or sporophyte. 

1875 THiseLton Dyer in Excycl. Brit. I11. 692/1 For tbe 
gamogenetic generation, in which conjugation takes place, 
or in whicb special cells (oospheres) are fertilized by anthero- 
zoids, and become cosfores, ‘ Oophore’ may be employed. 
183z Vines tr. Sachs’ Bot. 385 The Sexual Generation 
(Oophore) which is developed from the spore always pre- 
serves, in Vascular Cryptozgams, the form of a thallus. 

Oophorectomy (duofore’ktémi). Surg. [f. 
mod.L. dofhoron ovary (f. Gr. ¥6-y egg, ovum + 
-popos bearing) + Gr. éxroun cutting out, ex- 
cision.] Excision of the ovary. So Oophore:cto- 
mist, one who performs oophorectomy. 

1872 PEASLEE Ovar. Tumors 225 Ovariotomy..to use a 
more distinctive term, Odphorectomy .. whose object and 
result is the removal of an ovarian tumor. 1889 J. M. 
Duncan Lect. Dis. Wont xxvii. (ed. 4) 212 We have got 
some light on it from the practice of the oophorectomists. 

|| Oophoridium (4ofori-didm). Bot, Also in 
anglicized form oophorid (opforid). [f. mod.L. 
dophoron ovary + -tdiunt, Gr. -tdtov, dim. ending.] 
A name for the macrosporangia (or, loosely, the 
macrospores) of certain Lycofodiacex. 

1835 LinpLey /xfrod. Bot. (1848) II. 98 Lycopods.. Their 
Oophorids. 1864 T. Moore S77tt. Ferns 94 In the Sela- 
ginellas,an additional kind of spore-case is produced, which 
contains three or four roundish fleshy spores, many times as 
large as the granular spores. .tbese larger bodies are called 
oophoridia. 1866 Treas. Bot. 815/1 Oophoridium,the larger 
form of spore-case in Se/aginella. 1870 BentLey A/an. Bot. 
(ed. 2) 366 The oosporangia or oophoridia are usually two- 
valved cases, with four lobes, each of which contains one 
large spore. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 469 Lycopodiacez.. 
larger capsules containing 3-4 much larger spores (macro- 
spores or oophoridia). 

Oophoritis (du:oforsittis). Path. [f. as prec. + 
-1T18.] Inflammation of the ovary. 

1872 PeastEE Ovar. Tumours 24 A consequence of 
oophoritis. 1872 F. G. Tuomas Dis. Women (ed. 3) 636 
Ovaritis .. bas been described by some authors under tbe 
name of Oophoritis. 

Oophyte = oophore: see 00-. 

Oor, obs. f. ORE; mod.Sc. and north. f. Our. 

|} Oorali (zra‘li). [Onc of the many forms of 
the word WooraLL] A resinous substance used 
by the Indians of S, America as an arrow-poison ; 
== CURARE, WOORALT. 

1880 Tennyson Childr. Iosp. i, And mangle the living 
dog..Drench’d with the hellish oorali. 1899 Zain. Rev. 
July 159 Curare, or woorali, or oorali, as it is variously called. 
It is the arrow poison of Guiana. 

Oord, Oordoo, variant of Orn Oés., URpu. 

Oore, obs. f. O1R, ORE. Oorhodeine: secOo-. 

| Oorial (Grid!) Also urial. An Asiatic 
species of wild sheep (Ovzs cycloceros). 

1889 Athenzunt 31 ecepr The Secretary. .exhibited.. 
a pair of horns of the oorial. 1838 Contemp. Rev. Dec. 878 
Oorial and snow leopards abound on the mountains. 


| 
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Oorie, Oory, var. OURIE a. S¢c., dreary, dingy, etc. 

Ooscopy : see Oo-. Oose, obs. form of Ooze. 

Oosement, corrupt f. OsMUND, a kind of iron. 

Oosite (d-dszit). Alin. [ad. Ger. oostt (Marx, 
1834), f. the name of the Oos valley, in the grand- 
duchy of Baden, where found: see -1TE! 2 b.] 
A mineral allied to Pinite. 

1868 Dana Afin. (ed. 5) 480 Odstte..is white to reddish or 
brownish-red, and occurs in 6- and r2-sided prisms. 1878 
Lawrence tr. Cotta's Rocks Class. 38 Liebnerite and Oosite 
are like products. : . 

Oosperm (édspsim). [mod. f. Gr. gd-v egg + 
omépya seed, SPERM.] @. Zool. A fertilized ovum. 
= Oosrore. 

x888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life Introd, 25 The 
ovum has now [after impregnation] become an oosperm, and 
it speedily undergoes fission or segmentation and gastrula- 
tion. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Oosferm..In Botany, the term 
is sometimes applied to the oosphere after fertilisation. 

Oosphere (¢"dsfier). Bot. [mod. f. Gr. gé-v 
egg + opaipa sphere.] The female reproductive 
cell, esp. in the Thallophytes or lower Crypto- 
gams, which when fertilized becomes an oosfore. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot. 212 Oogonia are 
cells in which the female reproductive bodies or Oospheres 
are formed. 1882 TmiseLton Dyer in ature XXV. 390 
The beautiful process of division of the primary oosphere in 
some of the species. | : 

| Oosporangium (d:ospore'ndzidm). Lor. 
Also in anglicizcd form o‘ospora:nge. [f.Oo-+ 
SPORANGIUM.] a. Thuret’s term for the unilocular 
zoosporanginm of certain fucoid Algae (Phzo- 
sporeze). b. Sometimes used as = OoPHORIDIUM. 
c. A case or sac containing an oospore. 

1857 BerKeLey Cryftog. Bot. § 67. 88 In other cases, 
doubtless, two kinds of Zoospores are produced, as in 
Leathesia and Mesoglwa, as they have the two organs 
called Oosporangia and ‘T'richosporangia hy Thuret. 1867 J. 
Hoae Aficrosc. u. i. 273 Section of a lacinia of a frond, 
showing the stalked eight-chambered onsporanges growing 
on tufts with intercalated hairs. 1870 BentLtey Afan. Bot. 
(ed. 2) 365 Commonly called oosporangia or oophoridia. 
1874 Cooke Fungi 173. 

Gospore (owdspoer). Bot. [f. Gr. wo-v egg + 
ondpos seed, SPORE.] The fertilized female cell or 
oosphere, esp. in the lower Cryptogams, which 
forms the germ of a futnre plant. 

1865 Cooke Rust, Sinut, etc. 131 After tbis contact of tbe 
two bodies, the gonosphere acquires a new name, and is 
called an ‘oospore’. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 235 The size of 
the antherozoids is so inconsiderable tbat they scarcely add 
..to the mass of the oosphere, but yet produce a change in 
it, one consequence of which is that it becomes invested 
with a firm cell-wall, and then constitutes the Oospore. 


Hence Oospo'ric, Oo'sporous adjs., having or 
producing oospores; O:ospori‘ferous a., bearing 
oospores. 

Oost(e, oostage, obs. ff. Host, Oast, HostaGe. 

Oostegite, -itic: see Oo-. 

Oostman:seeOstmMan. Oostre, obs. f. Hostry. 

Oot, mod.Se. and north. dial. f. Our. 

Oothe, variant of Woop a. Oés., mad. 

Ootheca, -al: see Oo-. 

Ootocoid (op'tékoid), a. and sb. Zool. [ad. 
mod.L.. Ootocotdea (neut. pl.), f. Gr. gordxos laying 
eggs, oViparous: see -oID.] a. adj, Belonging to 
the Oofocoidea, a division of mammals in Dana’s 
classification (so called from their affinity to ovi- 
parous animals), comprising the marsupials and 
monotremes (the latter of which have since been 
found to be actually oviparous). b. sé. One of 


the Oofocoidea, Also Ootocoi-dean a. and sd. 
1863 Amer. Frnl. Sci. XXXV. 68 The Marsupials and 
Monotremes constitute a natural group,..the most funda. 
mental characteristic of which, .sug gests the name Odticoids. 
bid, XXXVI. 315 The Odticoid or semi-oviparous Mammals. 
Ootocous (op'tékas). a. Zool. [f. Gr. dordn-os 


egg-laying + -ous.] That lays eggs; oviparous. 
| 


In mod. Dicts. 

Ootus, obs. pl. of Oat. 

Ootype, Ooxanthine: see Oo-. 

Oouen, Oous, obs. ff. OVEN, O0zE. 
see OYEZ. 

Ooze (z), s6.1 Forms: a. 1 w6s, 2-5 wos, (4 
wus), 5-6 wose,6 woos, 5-8 woose, 7-8 wooze. 
B. 6 ouse, 6-7 ouze, 6-8 owze, 7 00se, (0ze, 0aze), 
8- ooze. [In senses I, 2, OE. wds juice, sap, ex- 
pressed juice: cf. MLG. wos(e scum, etc. Sense 3 
is a later formation from Ooze v.! (itself a deriv. 
of sense 1). With the loss of initial w in the B- 
forms, cf. the pronunciation of wood, wool, woman, 
in various dialects which drop w before (z, u). 
(Instances of oze, oaze, in sense 2, in 17th c., were 
prob. due to confusion with Ooze sd.2, which had 
then both oze and oaze.)} 

I. +1. Juice, sap; the liquid which flows or is 
obtained from a plant, fruit, or the like. Ods. 

o. crooo Sax. Leechd. 1.178 Sume men.. pes woses synder- 
lice brucad. ..wid earena sare, genim dysse ylcan wyrte .. 
wos, 1340 Ayers. 89 Uor pet hy weneb by of gentile woze. 
Ibid. 186 Ase pe oyle op arist ine be lompe alle pe obre | 


woses. 1340-70 A lisaunder712 Nectanabus.. laches. .wortes 
.. Hee wringes out be wet wus, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 


Ooyess : 


OOZE. 


P. R. xvn. vii. (Tollem. MS.), Varro seyep, pat a reed of 
Ynde growep to a smal tre, and humoure is wronge oute of 
pe rote berof, and no swete binges may stryue wip pat wose 
[1535 woos) and licoure. axg00-5s0 Alexander 413 Pat 
logloure. .[with] pe wose of be wede hire wengis anoyntis. 
e440 Tundale 1358 He thrust hem as men dose Grapes, 
to wryng out the wose. 

2. techn. The liquor of a tan-vat; an infnsion or 
decoction of oak-bark, snmach, or other tannin- 
yielding substance in which hides are steeped. 

a, 1581 LamMBARDE Eiven. iv. iv. (1588) 459 If any Tanner 
.. have tanned any rotten Hides, or wrought thein negli- 
gently in the Wose, or have not renewed the Wose so oft 
as need was. 1603-4 Act x Fas. /, c. 22 Nor shall suffer the 
Hides ., to lye in the Woozes any lesse tyme than Twelve 
Moneths at the leaste. 1638 A. Reap Chirurg. ix. 63 You 
may use the red astringent wine, or tanners woose. 1726 
Brice's Week. Frnl. 4 Mar.4 A large Vann-yard. .furnished 
with Pits and Vats..full of Wooze, 1800 Sfecif. Patent No. 
2409. 2 The part for raising and conveying the woose. 

B. 1587 MascaLt Gout. Cattle, Oren (1600) 13 Then shall 
ye take of sharpe Tanners owze, /édfd. 42 Also some doe 
giue them of Tanners ouse to drinke. x60r HoLtanp Pliny 
1. 546 The filth of Tanners oose. 1614 MarkHam Cheap 
Husb, 1. xx. 55 Sake a pinte of Tanners Oze. x692 O. 
Wacker Grk. & Rom. Ifist. 25 With tanners Oaze. x725 
Brapvey Faw. Dict. 11.6 Cij/r Take a Quart of Tanner's 
Owze. 1777 MacsriveE in PA. Trans. LXVIII. 113 The 
tanners prepare their bark .. They..use it in the way of 
infusion, which is called ooze. 1852 Morrit Tanning & 
Currying (1853) 216 Vais..two-thirds filled with a weak 
ooze or infusion of oak-bark. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 
y. 3xx An extract of bark, technically called ‘ooze’. 

II. From Ooze vé. 

3. The act or fact of oozing; exudation; gentle 
flow; also, that which oozes; a sluggish stream. 

1718 Prior Solomon i. 567 From his first fountain & 
beginning ouze, Down to the sea each brook & torrent 
flows. 1821 Keats J/sadella iii, Divine liquids come with 
odorous ooze Through the cold serpent-pipe. 1822-34 
Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1V. 281 An outlet for the escape 
of the fluid, which trickles down in a perpetual ooze. 1889 
Setence XIII. 131/1 Small oozes of water issuing from the 
base of these slopes. 


III. 4. Comé. (from 2) ooze-ealf, calf-skin 
through which the dye has been forced by me- 
chanical means, used for the uppers of boots and 


shoes, and by bookbinders. 

1894 Darly News 22 June 6/4 From Montreal comes 
a hook in buck-skin, tanned like ooze-calf. 1895 7ses 
2 Jan. 13/4 Orders. .for glacé kid, ooze calf, American red 
sides, and the best English tannages. 


Ooze (#z), sb.2 Forms: a. 1 wise; 4-6 wose, 
6 woose, woes. f. 6 cous, 6-7 oes, owes; 
ooes, ouse; 6-8 oase, oose, Owze, 7 0as, Ose, 
owze, 7-8 oaz, oaze, Ooze, owse; 6- ooze. 
[OE. wdse wk. fem., cognate with ON. veisa wk. 
fem., stagnant pool, puddle, Norw. dial. vezsa fem., 
mud, mud-bank. Jn ME. and 16th c. wose, rimes 
with glose, disclose, repose, suppose. The regular 
mod. repr. would be ose, oase (duz), as in the 16- 
18th c. oas, oase, 0az, oaze, 0Se, 02, oes, owes; but 
from 1550 there are spellings which imply (zz), 
and show assimilation of this word to Ooze sé.1, 
either through contignity of sense, or through the 
tendency of OE. wa to pass through (wo, wé) to 
(wi, 2), as seen in wonb, two, who. Besides the 
distinct forms, there are several ambiguous spell- 
ings, so that no attempt has Leen made to separate 
the examples that appear to represent (@) and (#) 
respectively. Forms with initial w do not survive 
the sixteenth century. In popular apprehension 
this word is not felt to be a different word from 
Ooze sb.1, the notions of ‘ moisture ’, ‘exudation’, 
and ‘ cozy soil’ being naturally associated. ] 

1. Wet mud or slime; esp. that in the bed of a 


Tiver or estuary. 

a. ©7285 Corpus Gloss. 386 Caenum, wase. a 1000 Ags. 
Gloss. in Wr.-Wilck. 203/45 Centum i.¢. luti uorago, uel 
lutum sub aquis fetidum, i. wase uel fen. cx1050 Glosses 
ibid. 362/30 Canusm, wase. 1393 Lanci, P. PZ C. xin. 229 
Right as weodes wexen in wose and in donge. ¢ 1400 Berxyn 
1742 Tbey [ships] been nat 3it I-setelid, ne fixid in pe wose 
[rime glose]. ¢1440 Promp, Parv. 532/2 Wose, slype of the 
erthe.. gluten, ditnien. 1555 PHAER dencid n. Djb, 1..in 
a slimy lake of mud all night lay bid in wose [721e disclose]. 
1557 /éid. v. Liv b, Hauons of Scicil woose [zie as I sup- 
pose]. 1582 Batman Ox Barthol. xu. v.192 He walloweth 
and wrappeth himselfe first in fenne and wose, _ k 

B. 1547 SuRREY 2erd 1. 172 And lurked in a marrise 
all the nyght Among the ooze. 1553 BrenveE Q. Curtius 1x. 
23 Being full of mudde and ooes. 1587 FLeminc Conén. 
Holinshed V1. 1539/1 Maister Ferdinando Poins would haue 
raised them with ouze and beach shoueled and cast togither. 
x590 Wesse 7rav. (Arb.) 32 That she might haue gone vp 
to the mid leg in oes or mire. 1593 Nasne Christ's T. (1613) 
26 The vgly oous of the channell. 1599 Haxcuyt Voy. Il. 
1. 58 We sounded, and found 28 fadome water, blacke oase, 
1502 Carew Cornwall 27 The ose or salt water mudde. 
1617 Moryson /#71. 111, 1. iii. 136 ‘Till it bee fatted with the 
Owes, or sand of the Sea. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav. 
ix. 2g Having buried him in the owze. 1668 Witkins Real 
Char. u. ii. 53 Quicksands, Drift, Syrt7s. Oaz, 1678-1706 
Puituirs, Oze, a soft slimy Ground, where a Ship cannot 
conveniently cast Anchor. 1680 Morpen Geog. Kect., 
Hungary (1685) 89 By the setling of the Ouse or filth brought 
down by the.. Danube. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. iv. 623 
Unweildily they wallow first in Ooze, Then in the shady 
Covert seek Repose. 1726 G. Roperts Four Vears Vay. 
287 With soft Owse and Sand mix’d. 1763 W. RoBERTS 
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OOZE. 


Nat. Hist. Florida 9 The bottom, which is sandy, mixed in 
many places with oase, is excellent for anchorage. 1774 T. 
West Antig. Furness p. xix, Manuring their land witb sea- 
sand, or rather ouze. 3804 W. Taytor in Ann. Rev. 11. 
306 The strip of oose between the granite mountains of Egypt. 
1859 R. F. Burton Centr. A/r. in Frul. Geog. Soc. XX1X. 
33 The sheet of hlack and fetid ooze that sends forth a surface- 
scum of hrown tint and sickening odour. 

Jig. ¢1440 Facob's b¥ell 174 To castyn oute 3oure wose 
of synne. 3602 Marston 4 ntonto's Rev. wW. WW. Wks, 1856 
I. 128 The very ouze, The quicksand that devours all miserie. 
1630 Bratuwait Eng. Gentlent. (1641) 189 Entangled hy the 
reeds and oaze of eartbly vanities. 1870 LoweLt Among 
my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 332 Fishing a manuscript out of the 
ooze of oblivion. 

b. A stretch or extent of mud; a mud-bank; 
a marsh or fen, a piece of soft boggy ground. 
c1500 Piers of Fuliham 267 in Hazl. £. P. P. 11. 11 Ther- 
fore know jnonso redy arryvayle, As y's the redd clyfe in the 
warine wose [rife suppose]. 1568 Grinpat Lett, to Abs. 
Parker Wks. (1843) 294 By reason of the evil air of the marshes 
and oozes there, . sick both of quartan and tertian agues. 
1587 Fursuxc Contu. Holinshed 111. 1271/1 Twelve pirates 
were hanged at Whapping, in the ouze heside London. 
a 1598 in WS. Wap in Royal MS. 18 D III (Lord Burghley’s 
Atlas) If. 63 [The Sand and Ooze, now Kilnsey Flats, in 
the Humber Mouth, is denominated] ‘a flat and woes’. 
1865 CartyLe Fred. Gt. xix. iv. (1872) VIII. 154 There are 
thickets, intricacies, runlets, hoggy oozes. 

2. Ocean-sounding. White or grey calcareous 
matter, largely composed of remaius of Foramini- 
fera, covering vast tracts of the ocean-floor. 

1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea (Low) xiv. § pe The ooze 
of the deep sea. 1872 Nicnotson Palzont, 9 ‘the nearest 
approach which we have at the present day to chalk is 

robably to he found in the deposit called ‘ooze’, 1877 
\. THomsos Voy. Challenger 11 i. 2 On the morning of 
the 16th we sounded in 2,575 fathoms with a hottom of 
reddish ooze containing many foraminifera. ; ; 

3. Comb. 00ze-bank, a mud-bank ina tidal river, 
or by the shore. 

1893 J. Watson Couf. Poacher 40 (We watched the ducks 
and geese] from hehind an ooze hank. 

Ooze (iz), 56.3 Obs. or rare. Forms: (5 wase), 
6 ouse, oase, 7 Ooze, 8 ouze, 8- ooze. (app. 
repr. a ME. *zwdése (of which the northern form wase, 
wayse ‘alga’ is in Catholicon Anglicum (1483) 
409/2). Like Ooze sé.%, this also has been levelled 
under the same spelling and pronunciation as 
Ooze $6.1] Sea-weed. 

1555 Even Decades 343 Weedes of the sea cauled reites or 
ouse. 1598 SyivesteR Da Bartas u. i.iv. (andie-crafts 
367 Som make their roofs with fearn, or reeds, or rushes, 
And some with hides, with oase, with boughs, and bushes. 
1625 Purcnas Pilgriits 11. 1122 Great quantilie of Oze, that 
growes vpon the Resekic of the Sea. 1706 Puaitcirs, Ouze, 
asort of miry Sedge. 1770-4 A. Ilunter Georg. Ess. (1803) 
Ill. 559 Near tbe coast great quantities of sea-weed, or 
ooze are collected 1833 Ht. Martineau brooke Farm 
x. 120 Witb pannier-loads of sea ooze..to manure their little 
fields. (This may helorg to Ooze ?.] 

+b. The inoss which forms peat bogs. Oés. 

1665 Maney Grotius’ Low C. Warres 245 Which Fuel 
was no other, than tbe muddy Oze growing m the Marishes 
of Holland, hardned hy the Sun, and cut out into Turf. 

Ooze (iz), v.1 Forms: 4-5 wose, 5 ose, (6 
oyse), 5-7 wooze, 7-8 ouse, 8 ouze, 7- ooze. 
[ME. wase-2, f. wose,O0zEsb.11,2. The OE. verb 
was wdésan (:—*wdsyan) with umlaut: see WEESE.] 

1. iztr, Of moisture: To pass slowly or in 
small quantities through the pores of a body; to 
make way gradually through small openings or 
interstices ; to exude, to percolate. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ww. xi.(Tollem. MS.), It 
wosep and swetep oute of blood. ¢ 1420 Padlad. on Hus. 
1x. 116 To thyn herd wol sprynge or springes ose [scatere]. 
@ 1648 Dicay Closet Open. (1677) 146 Ty it very close..that 
nothing may ouse out. 1658 Row Lanp A/ou/fet'’s Theat. 
{ns. goo Lest the rain-water .. should soak and wooze into 
their Hives. 1697 Dryven Virg. Georg. nt. 730 A wat'rish 
Humour swell'd and ooz'd agen. 1726 Swirt Gulliver i. 
Vili, I saw the water ooze in at several crannies, 1733 CHEYNE 
Eng. Malady un. i § § (1734) 121 The Solids. . will suffer this 
thin and acrid Serum to ouze through their Substances. 1799 
Med. Frul, \1. 355 The spring oozes out of a rock. 1822 
Imison Sc. §& Art 1. 107 ‘The water oozed through the gold, 
and stood like dew upon the surface. 1853 HerscueL 
Pop. Lect. Se. i. § 18 (1873) 12 When a crack takes place in 
ice, the water oozes up. 

b. with advb. object: 70 ooze ifs way. 

a1849 Por Vales Ser. 1. Gold Bug Wks. 1896 11. 77 A 
Scarcely perceptible creek, oozing its way through a wilder- 
ness of reeds and slime. 

c. Ofasubstance: To exude moisture. Also fig. 

1398 Trevisa Sarth. De P. R.xvu, clxxiifi}. (MS. Bodl.) 
If. 23/1 Pe tree pat swetep and woseb thus hi3t Lihanus. 
1523 Fitrzuers. Husd. § 111 The fetelockes .. wyl swel in 
wynter tyme, and oyse of water. @ 1783 Brooke Conrade 
Poems (1810) 420/2 He the deadly wound Ere long discover'd ; 
for it still oozd crimson. 18z0 Krats //yferion 1. 137 This 
passion..made.,His Druid locks to shake and ooze with 
Sweat. 1864 Texnyson Sea Dreants 150 Ile..then began 

to bloat himself, and ooze All over with the fat affectionate 
smile ‘That makes the widow lean. 


2. transf. and fig. To pass as through pores or 
minute interstices, and so slowly, gradually, or 
imperceptibly. a. Of air, wind, gas, light. 

1824 W. Irvinc 7. Trav. 1. 46 The wind oozing through 
the rat-holes of the old mansion. 1871 cho 13 Dec., The 
{sewer] gas which now oozes out into private houses. 1887 
T. Haroy Woodlanders 111. ii. 29 ‘The breeze was oozing 
through the net-work of boughs as through astrainer. 1893 
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McCartny Red Diamonds 111. 198 No gleam of light.. 
oozed from its hooded windows. _ ; : 

b. Of internal qualities, private information, etc, 
Often with ot, away. 

1775 SHERIDAN Rivals v. iii, [My valour is certainly 
going!..I feel it oozing out (as it were) at the palms of 
my hands.] /ééd., Upon my conscience, .. your valour has 
oozed away with a vengeance! 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge 
ii, Gahriel felt his firmness oozing rapidly away. 1858 
Lytton What will he do(L.), The ruffian felt a cold shudder 
—his courage oozed. 1867 A. Barry Sir C. Barry vi. 147 
Rumours began to ooze out. 1890 Spectator 11 Jan., As 
we understand the facts allowed to ooze out. — 

3. trans. To emit or give forth (moisture, etc.) 
slowly or gradually. Often with out. Also fg. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 63 Salt veynes mullep 
and woseth oute humours and moysture, 1737 BRACKEN 
Farriery [mpr. (1756) 1. 314 Ulcers that lie deep and ouze 
out their Matter thro’.. winding Passages. 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med. (ed. 4) 1V. 466 A dry furfuraceous or scaly skin, 
often oozing a calcareous material. 1845 Mus. CARLYLE 
Lett. 1. 337 His doe-skin boots were oozing out water. 
1889 Pal/ Mall G. 16 Oct. 2/2 One can now hardly take 
up a daily paper that does not ooze Federal Home Rule at 
every page. 

Ooze (zz) v.2 rare. [f. Ooze sé.7] 
bury or embed in ooze. 

1729 SavaceE Wanderer wv. 137 The trout, that deep, in 
winter, 002z’d remains, Up-springs. 

Oozelet (i-zlét). rorce-wd. [f. Ooze sb.) or v.1 
+-LET.}] A small channel in which water oozes 
through bog or mud. 

1855 CARLYLE Fredh. Gt. xix. iv. (1872) VIII. 150 Wild 

ound ,. with lakelets, bushes, scruhs, and intricate meander- 
ing little runlets and oozelets. 

Oozily, Ooziness: see after Oozy. 

Oozing (#:zin), vd/. sd. [f. OozE v1 + -ING 1.) 
The action of the verb OozE; also concr., that 
which oozes. Also fg. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xu. ii. (Tollem. MS.), Of 
swetynge and wosynge [1582 wosing] of chynes and dennes 
of be erbe water spryngep. 1495 /é:d. xvi. cxxi. (W. de W.) 
683 Of the pyne appyll tree cometh droppyng and woosynge 
whbyche is made barde wyth coldenesse .. und soo tornyth 
in to a precyous stone that hyghte Electrum. 1695 tr. 
Colbatch's New Lt. Chirurg. put out 28 The ouzing out 
of some little Blood. 1739 Lasetve Short acc. Piers 
Westm, Bridge 50 The oozing in of the Water thro’ the 
Pores and Interstices of the Gravel, 1820 J. Scott in 
Lond. Mag. Jan., Like natural oozings from a mind gifted 
with..quick. .feeling. 1865 Cariy.e Fredé. Gt. xix. iv. V. 
466 Brooklets or muddy oozings wandering about. 

Oozing (zin , Apa. [f. as prec, + -1NG?.] 
That oozes; exuding moisture, or as moisture. 

1710 T. Ferrer Pharm. Extemp. 334 The Acrimony of 
the owzing Serum. 1878 J. Kirxwoop Serm. 371 It was 
only an oozing fountain. 

| Oozoa (64,0260°a), sb. /. Zool. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
gé-v egg + (@a, pl. of (dor animal.) Carus’s term 
for unicellular animals, as resembling the ova of 
higher animals; a synonym of Protozoa. 

1881 CLeLann Evolution i. g Okeu appreciated the corre 
spondence between the ovum, the beginning of life in the 
complex animal, and the‘ 00zoa ’ or simplest forms ofanimals. 

Ilence Oozo‘an, a member of the Oozoa. 

Oozy (zi), a. Also 4-5 wosie, 6 woosye, 
7-8 ouzy; in branch II, osie, ozie, oasy, oazy. 
{In branch 1, OE. wészz, f. wés juice, Ooze sd.1; 
in branch II, late ME. qwosze, f. wose mud, Ooze 
sb.2; in HII a later formation related to OuzE v.1] 

+I. 1. Full of moisture, juicy. (Only OE.) 
c1000 Sar. Lecchd. 1. 270 Deos wyrt..ys wel wosig. 
IL. Related to Ovuze sé.7, mud. 

2. Of watcr: Charged with ooze or mud; muddy. 

1398 Trevisa Sarth. De LP. R. xu. v. (MS. Bodl.) If. 1290/1 
The Ryuer Gion ..comeb oute of Paradise. .it [is] troublye 
erpy slymy and wosie. 1782 W. Gitrin Observ. Hye (1789) 
53 It's waters now became ouzy, and discoloured. 179% 
Cowrer {liad 11. 1075 Xanthus deep-dimpled rolls his oozy 
tide. 1870 Morris Larthly Par. 1.1. 172 A brook... Oozy 
and foul, half choked with grass. 

3. Composed of or resembling ooze, having the 
consistency of wet mud orslime. Ofa sea-bottom: 
Consisting of ooze or fine mud. 

1563 Gotpinc Czsar (1565) 113h, Ryding at anchor in 
a woosye and open shore, 1610 HoLLanp Camden's Brit... 
639 Oasy inud in the botome, 3625 Purcnas Pilgrius L1.vin. 
ii. § 2. 1367 Great flats of Osie Quaginires. 1629 Mitton Ode 
Nativity 124 And bid the weltring waves their oozy channel 
keep. 1688 Sir R. Reppinc 13 Oct. in Boate's Nat. fist. 
rel, (1726) 189 The bottoms, ..part sandy, part stony, and 
Roy ouzey, and of a blackclay. 1717 lapor in PAIL. Trans. 

XX. 802 The Lands in that ‘I’ract .. are still very owzy 
and tender. 1730 Wricrteswortn Log Bk. of the Lyell 
2 June, Anchored in 17 Fath...in Oazy Ground. 1775 
Romans Florida App. 71 Your first soundings will be about 
80 fathom..oozy ground. 1828 Starx £lem. Nat. Hist. 
I. 298 These birds .. frequent sea-shores, and the muddy and 
oozy margins of large rivers. 1854 Bapuam //alieut. 42 
An oozy bottom does best for flat fisb, such as soles, turbots, 
and plaice. 1890 H. H. Jounstonin Nature 13 Nov. 45 All 
the oozy water-meadows are planted with rice. 

Sig. ¢3440 Facob's ii’ell 68 Zoure body gaderyth euere 
More wose of synne, ..per-fore 3oure body is a foul wosy 
pytt. 1617 Hieron JVs. (1620) 11. 225 The best of Gods 
children are now and then to bee dashed [= to-bedashed] 
as they trauell thorow this oosie and muddy world. 1879 
J. Coox Marriage 14 Any oozy region where the mere sedi. 
ment of discussion settles. 

b. Of a sound: Kesembling that of something 
falling heavily on ooze. 


trans, To 


OPACITY. 


1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz, xiii, It fell with an oozy, 

slushy sound among the grass. 
TIT. Related to Ooze v1 

4. Exuding moisture; damp with exuded or 
deposited moisture. 

1714 Gay 7 rivia 111. 197 The oozy Oyster. 1725 BRADLEY 
Fam. Dict., Fistula,a hollow ouzy Ulcer in the Posteriors. 
1725 Pore Odyss. iv. 543 The seer.. Basks on the breezy 
shore..His oozy limbs. 1819 SHELLEY Fulian §& Maddalo 
219 We climbed the oozy stairs Into an old courtyard. 
1858 Hawrnorne Fr. & /t. Frnls. 1. 102 The floor of the 
dungeon oozy with wet. 1863 Wootner My beautiful 
Lady 20 Thrushes, wbich To feast on morsels oozy ricb, 
Cracked poor snails’ curling niche. 

b. Slimy or damp : said of seaweed. 

(Perhaps with some reference to Ooze sé.*) 

1742 Younc Nt. Th. 1x. 128 Oozy wreath And dismal sea- 
weed crown her. 1762-9 FaLconerR S/Aifwr. in. 661 By 
oozy tangles grappled fast. 1819 SHELLEY Ode to IWVest 
Wind iii, The oozy woods [forests of seaweeds] whicb wear 
The sapless foliage of the ocean. 

lience Oo‘zily adv., Oo-ziness. 

1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. xix. 706 Water-furrows 
made to drain the ouziness of the Earth. 1745 tr. Columella's 
Flush. 1. ix, A salt and bitter ousiness. 1871 R. Extis 
Catullus \xi. 15 Hands to the winds above ‘Yorches oozily 
swinging. 

Op, ME. variant of Up adv., prep., and prefix. 

Op, a colloquial abbreviation of OpTiME, q. v. 

1828 Sporting Afag. XX1. 426 Aspirant Senior Ops’ and 
embryo Wranglers. 1894 Ch. Times 26 Jan. 84 A pleasure 
which he would not have exchanged for a place among the 
Senior Ops. 

Op-, the form of the L. prefix OB- before /, as 


opprlate, oppose, oppress, oppugn. (Only one £ is 
pronounced in Eng.) 
Opaace, obs. form of OPAQUE. 


Opacate (opé ket), v. rare. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
opacare, {. opac-us OPAQUE: see -ATE3 5.]  frars, 
To render opaque, to dim. 

1660 Bovis New Exp. Phys. Alech. xxxvii. 308 A white- 
ness which did..opacate (as some speak) the inside of the 
Glass, @ 1691 — //ist, Air xx. (1692) 196 The Air is. .some- 
times more dark, and, as it were, muddy, being clogg’d and 
opacated with terrestrial Streams. 1890 H. Frepveric Lawton 
Girl 20 Eyes.. diinmed and opacated by the effects of 
dissipation, 

+ Opa‘cious, 2. Od. 
-10Us.] = OPacovus. 

1642 Plea for King 4 The opacious hody of the earth. 
@ 1672 Sterkry Appear. God to Alan Wks. (1710) 150 Here 
nothing is opacious, or shady to keep out the Light. 1713 
A. Cotumr Clavis Univ. ii. 23 1s the moon ..a luminous 
thing ?..No; but a dark or opacious body. 

Opacite (oupasait). A/zxz. [mod. (1872) f.L. 
opac-us OPAQUE + -ITE!.] (See quots.) 

1879 Rurtey Siud. Rocks x. 166 Opacite is the term 
apitied to perfectly opaque, black, amorphous, microscopic 
granules, patches, or scales. 1880 Dauwa's Min. App. il. 42 
Opacite, a name proposed by Vogelsang for the black 
opaque scales or grains..which cannot be identified with 
magnetite, menaccanite, or any other mineral, 

Opacity (ope'siti). [a. F. opaczté (15-16th c, 
in Iatz.-Varin.), ad. L. opdactvas, f. opacus OPAQUE.) 
The quality or fact of being opaque ; opaqueness. 

1. The state of being in shadow; darkness, dim- 
ness, obscurity ; also, an instance of this. 

1611 Cotcr., Opacité, opacitie, shadinesse, vmhrage [etc.). 
1646 Sir T. Browne Psenud. Ep. vi. x. (1686) 263 Others 
ascribe these causes to the graduality of Opacity and Light. 
1656 S. Il. Gold. Law 103 Artificial Opticks .. to amplifie 
thy sight, and dispel Opacity. @1763 Snenstone “ss. 
(1806) 3 He renders the opacity of the other more discernible. 
1807 Knox & Jens Corr. 1, 358 When the soul emerges from 
the opacities of this mortal life. 1812 G. CHatmers Dom. 
Econ. Gt, Brit. Pref. 13 The glimmering of the faintest 
dawn is more invigorating than the gloom of total opacity. 

b. The condition of not reflecting light. 

1794 G. Avams Wat. & Exp. Philos. 11. xxi. 402 Opacity 
.. [in one sense] signifies want of transparency; in the 
latter, that no light comes from the hody. 1862 TyNDALL 
Mountaineer, ix. 75 1t was most interesting to observe .. 
tree after tree losing its opacity and suddenly rohing 
itself in glory. 

2. The quality or condition of being impervious 
to light: opposed to transparency or translucency. 

1634 Peacuam Gentl Exerc. ui. 139 As Cristall, Ice, &c. 
by reason of their perspicuitie .. so are Quicksilver, Silver, 
Lead, Steele, Iron, Tin, and the like, by reason of their 
opacity. 1638 Witkins Wew World 1, (1684) 102 An Orb 
ot thick Vaporous Air. .though it have not so great Opacity, 
as to terminatethe Sight. 1750tr. Leonardus’ Mirr. Stones 
35 Perspicuity, or opacity, occasion many differences in 
stones. 1796 Home in PAil. Trans. LXXXVIL. 9 A lady 
who had lost the sight of both [eyes], by opacities in tbe 
crystalline lenses, 1814 A. Aikin Aan, Adin. Introd. 31 
When the passage of light is entirely stopped opacity 
comes on. 1885 Chamd. Frnl. 11. 140/2 The..milk-tester 
which..owes its efficiency to the relative opacity of pure 
milk and milk and water. | . : : 

b. transf, Acoustic opactly, imperviousncss to 
waves of sound. 

1871 TynpaLt Fragm. Sc. (1879) {. x. 331 Here we had 
the acoustic opacity of the air. 1878 Smithsonian Rep. 
510 In the cases of acoustic opacity. if he had simultaneously 
made observations in an opposite direction, he would have 
come to a different conclusion. x . 

3. fig. a. Darkness or obscurity of meaning. 
b. Mental or intellectual dullness; denseness or 
obtnseness of intellect; covcr. ene in whom this is 


embodied. 


[irreg. f. L. ofpde-us + 


OPACOUS. 


a. 1560 Rotranp Crt, Venus u. 497 Sa full thair warkis 
was of opacitie {ed. 1884 £7. oporcitie]. 

b. 1640 Bp. Hate Serm.1 John i.5, Wks. 1837 V. 421 That 
gloomy and base opacity of conceit, wherewith our earthly 
minds are commonly wont to be overclouded, @ 1677 Barrow 
Serut.Wks.1716 111,375 No Discoursecould. . penetrate those 
Opacities of Ignorance. 1837 Cartyce J/isc. Ess., Mirabeau 
(1872) V. 202 Natural opacity being so doubly and trebly 
darkened by accidental difficulty and perversion. 1844 
— Misc. (1865) 1V. 297 The Opacities have been pleased to 
suppress this election. 1874 Liste Carr Fed. Gwynne 1. 
iv. 111 A light dawned through the thick opacity of his brain. 

Opacous opét kas), a. Now rare. [f. L. opac-es 
OPAQUE + -oUS.] = OPAQUE 4. 

+1. = OpaQuE 1. Obs. 

1621-3 MippLeton & Row ey Changeling v. ili, What an 
opacous body had that moon that last chang’d on us! 1657 
Tuorncey tr. Lougus’ Daphnis § Chloe 52 This Garden is 
thick, opacous, and shady. 1709 7afy’s /rinuph, Vrusting 
‘Yo the dark covert of the opacous night. 

tbh. = Opaquerb. Obs. 

1712 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs 1. 108 Too much of the 

Powder makes the Metal black and opacous. 
= OPAQUE 2, 

1625 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. L (1635)11 The shadowes 
imitate the opacous bodies, whence they arise. 1662 MERRETT 
tr. Neri’s Art of Glass xiii, The glass becomes transparent, 
and no more Opacous. 1755 B. Martin A/ag. Arts & Se. 
36 Occasioned by an Eruption of Smoke, and other opacous 
Matter. 1814 Cary Dante (Chandos Classics) 159 Through 
which thou saw’st no better, than the mole Doth through 
opacous membrane. 1868 Lowey Under Willows 201 The 
sound of human voice Or footfall.. Doth in opacous cloud 
precipitate The consciousness. 

Hence Opacously adv., opaquely; Opa'cous- 
ness, opaqueness, 

1656 STANLEY //ist, Philos, v. (1701) 208/1 The first Mind, 
by its opacousness eclipsing their lustre. 1666 Bov.e 
Orig. Formes & Qual. Wks. 1772 U1. 43 Gravity and levity, 
firmness and fluidity, opacousness..transparency,&c. 1670 
E.R. Animadz. Glanvills Ne Plus Ultra 147 It seemed.. 
opacously red as Tent wine. 

+ Opa‘cular, a. Obs. rvare—'. [f. L. opac-2s, 
on some mistaken analogy.] Somewhat opaque. 

1761 STERNE Tr. Shandy 111. xx. Auth. Pref., To free it 
from any little motes, or specks of opacular matter. 

Opah (4pa). [See quot. 1750.] A rare fish 
of the North Atlantic (Lamfris guttatus), of the 
mackerel family, having a compressed oviform 
body with long single dorsal and anal fins, con- 
spicuous for its brilliant colour, which varies from 
green to bright golden with azure reflexions. Also 
called the King-fish and Moon-fish. 

1750 Phil. Trans. XLVI, 519 The black Prince, and his 
Cousin, from Ananiaboe on the Coast of Guinea, and Mr. 
Creighton, formerly Governor of Capo Corso Castle, upon 
seeing this Fish immediately knewit, and said it was common 
on that Coast. ..Vhe Natives call it Opah, and the English 
there call it the King-fish, 1798 T. Hinperwett Hist. 
Scarborough 1. ii. 229 Vhe Opah or King-fish is of singular 
beauty. 1860-5 Coucn Srit, Fishes 11. 134. 1899 Dundee 
Advert. 28 Sept. 7 A magnificent specimen of the rare 
British fish the opah has been captured in the North Sea.. 
the dimensions ., are, length 3 feet 74 inches, width 2 feet 
9} inches, ..and weight 88 Ibs. 

Opake, obs. form of Opaque. 

Opal (opal). fad. L. opfal-zs (Pliny); cf. Gr. 
émaAdos; according to Weigand II. 311, from 
Skr. #fala ‘ precious stone, gem’, the opal having 
been first brought from India, Cf, F. opale (16the 
opalle in Littré).] 

i. An amorphous form of hydrous silica, some- 
what resembling quartz, but in certain species 
exhibiting a delicate play of colour; these when 
cut are valuable as gems. 

Many varieties have specific names: conmon ofal, of 
milk-white or bluish colour, with reflexion of green, yellow, 
and red; black opal: see quot. 1884; fire or sun opal, harle- 
guin, precious, or noble opal: see quot. 1874 ; seni-ofpal, woort- 
opal, opaquer varieties. See also CacHoLonc, GEYSERITE, 
GirasoLt, Hvaite, HyprorHane, Jasp-opaL, Menivite. 
Among the fancies formerly associated with the opal was, 
that when carried on the person wrapped in a bay-leaf it 
conferred invisibility. 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. \xxii. (MS. Bodl.) If. 
179/1 Optalius hatte Opalis also and is a stone distingued 
with coloures of diuers precious stones .. herein is pe firei 
coloure of be Carbuncle, be schynynge purpur of Amatistus, 
pe bri3t grene coloure of the Smaragdus, and as coloure 
schynep perein wip a manere diuersite. 1567 Maret 
Gr. Forest 16 Ofpalus ..is a stone in colour like to verie 
many, and those cleane contrarie gems.] 1598 FLorio, 
Ofailo, a diuers coloured precious stone called an Opale. 
1601 HotLanp Pliny 11.614 In the Opal you shal see the 
burning fire of the Carbuncle or Ruby, the glorious purple 
of the Amethyst, the greene sea of the Emeraud, and all 
glittering together. 1630 B. Jonson New Jun 1. vi, 1 had 
No medicine, sir, to go invisible: ..nor an opal Wrapped 
in bay-leaf, in my left fist, to charm ‘heir eyes with. 1690 
Locke Hum. Und. W. iii. (1695) 313 To this, perhaps, will 
be said, has not an Opall, or the infusion of Liga 
Nephriticunz, two Colours at the same time? 1727-46 
Tomson Sxmmer 156 Thick thro’ the whitening Opal play 
thy Leams. 1846 Ruskin AZod. Paint. 1. ut. un. i. § 14 
Ievery one knows how capriciously the colours of a fine 
opal vary from day to day, and how rare the lights are 
which bring them fully out. 1865G. Merepitnu 2. Fleming 
xvi, A really fine opal, coquetting with the lights of every 
gem.. 3 it shot succinct red flashes, and green, and yellow 
.-It was veined with lightning hues, and at times it slept 
in a milky cloud, innocent of fire, quite maidenlike. 1874 
H. M. Westropp A/an. Prec. Stones 38 ‘The noble or 
precious opal..exhibits a rich play of prismatic colours, 
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which flash from minute fissures apparently striated with 


OPAQUE. 


1861 C. W. Kine Autigue Gems i. 8 When the stone 


microscopic lines... This variety is called the Harlequinopal. | [Calcedony] has a bright tinge of yellow, it is named the 


lbid, 39 Fire Opal is a rich hyacinth-red variety of opal, 
from Mexico. It is also called Girasol and Sun opal. 1884 
Encycl. Brit. XVI. 777/2 ‘Vhe so-called ‘black opals’ 
..consist of this matrix [of dark brown ironstone] penetrated 
in all directions by veins and spots of opal, forming a mix- 
ture sometimes known as ‘root of opal’. 

b. fig. in reference to its various and changing 


colours. 
1591 SyLvesTER Dx Dartas t. ii. 306 When we see Aurora 
passing gay, With Opals paint the Cieling of Cathay. 1601 


Suaxs. wel. N. 1. 1v. 77 The Tailor make thy doublet of 


changeable Taffata, for thy minde is a very Opall. 

2. A commercial appellation of semi-translucent 
white glass; = OPALINE sé. 2. 

1889 Advt., Photographic Views, Medallions, Etchings 
and Opals. 1891 W. J. Dawson Kedempt. E. Strahan in. 
49 Her work was to paint flowers and little landscapes 
on opal. 

3. attrib. passing into aaj. Of or resembling the 
opal or that of the opal, opalescent. 

a 1649 Drumm. oF Hawtn. Poems Wks. (1711) 26 Now an 
opal hew Bepaints heaven's crystal. /éid. 40 Aurora..with 
her opal light Night’s horrours checketh, putting stars to 
flight. 1667 Mitton /. Z. 11. 1049 Farr off th’ Empyreal 
Heav'n.. With Opal Towrs and Battlements adorn‘d Of 
living Saphire. 1756 C. Lucas £ss. Waters I11. 307 Akind 
of opal color is produced. 1817 Campsett Rendiura 187 
When the opal morn first flushed the sky. ¢ 1865 J. WyLpz 
in Cire. Sc. 1. 149/1 It should present an..opal appearance. 

4. Comb., as opal-coloured, -globed, -hued, -like, 
tinted adjs.; opal-agate (sec quot.); opal blue, 
a carefully prepared spirit-blue ; opal glass, (a) 
= OPALINE 5d. 2 ; (4) glass iridescent like the opal ; 
opal-jasper = JASP-OPAL; opal plate, a plate of 
opal glass on which a photograph is taken. 

1896 A. H. Cuester Dict. Names Min., *Opal-agate, 
opal, with an agate-like structure, showing bands of different 
colours. 1880 FRriswett in Soc, Arts Frnl. 445 The hydro- 
chloride..is known as*opal blue. rs98SvLVESTER Dz Bartas 
ii. 1. Babylon 210 Th’ *Opal-colour'd Morn. 1847 EMERSON 
Poems (1857) 55 The opal-colored days. 1885 *Opal-glass 
[see Opatotyre]. 1890 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. U1. 104 
For a good negative illuminator, ..a duplex or other *opal- 
globed lamp will not be far toseek. 1882 Ov1Da Alaremma 
z1o An “opal-hued light on land, and sky and sea. 1896 
A. H. Cuester Dict, Naines Ain., *Opaljasper, common 
opal with the color of yellow jasper. 1598 SyLvEsTER Dz 
Bartas u. ti 1. Ark 495 Still (*opal-like) some changeable 
is seen. 

Opaled (oupald), fdl.a. rare. [f. Oral +-ED 2.] 
Made iridescent like an opal. 

a1849 Por Al Aaraa/ . iii, A wreath that twined each 
starry form around, And all the opal’d air in colour bound. 

Opalesce oupile's),v. [f. Opat + -esce, repr. L. 
-éscere in albéscére, etc.: see OPALESCENT.] 7227. 
To exhibit a play of colonrs or iridescence like 
that of the opal. 

1819 J. G. Cuitpren Chem. Anal. 440 Nitrate of mercury 
is a very delicate test of the presence of hyposulphurous 
acid .. when only one hundred-thousandth is present, it 
opalesces on a few minutes standing. 

Opalescence (oupile'séns . [f.as next + -ENCE.] 
The quality of being opalescent ; a play of various 
colours as in the opal; milky iridescence. 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Alin. (ed. 3) 256 Some minerals, 
when held in particular directions, reflect from single spots 
in their interior a coloured shining lustre, and this is what 
is understood by opalescence. 1879 St. George's Hosp. 
Rep. 1X. 647 A persistent opalescence of the urine. 1879 
Roon Chromatics 55 Not only liquids and solids exhibit 
this phenomenon of opalescence. 

Opalescent (éupale’sént), a. [f. Oran + 
-ESCENT.] Exhibiting a play of various colours 
like that of the opal; having a milky iridescence. 

1813 Bakewett Jutrod, Geol.(1815) Vocab. 488 Opalescent, 
transmitting variously coloured light combined with a milky 
cloudiness, as in the siliceous stone called opal. 1846 
Ruskin Mod. Paint. 1. 1 vii. § 15 Titian hardly ever paints 
sunshine, but a certain opalescent twilight which has as 
much of human emotion as of imitative truth in it. 1868 
Lossine //udsou 33 The beautiful labradorite, or opalescent 
felspar. 1880 Sat. Rev. 20 Mar. 385/1 The opalescent effects 
manifested by specimens of glass after being long buried 
underground. 

Opalesque (opile‘sk), a, [f OPAL +-ESQUE.] 
Opal-like in colour or iridescence; opalescent. 

1863 Art Frni, June 108 The opalesque colour, and the 
pearly lightening up of the jewelled dress .. are magical in 
effect. 1877 Dixon Diana, Lady Lyle 1. i. iii. 190 A fairy 
pool of water lies, fluent and opalesque, under an amber 
slab, 1877 Back Green Past. xxxi, {The hills] are on the 
contrary of a pale opalesque blue and white. 

Opaline (opalin, -2in), a,and sé. [f. OPAL + 
-INE, after adamantine, amethystine, crystalline, 
etc. Cf. F. ofadin (1801 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj. Having the colour or iridescence of an 
opal ; opalescent. 

1784 Cook's 3rd Voy. mi, xiii. 11. 257 Assuming various 
tints of blue, from a pale sapphirine, to a deep violet colour; 
which were frequently mixed with a ruby, or opaline red- 
ness. 1826 Kirspy & Sp. Entomol. 1V. 283 Opaliur,..a 
blueisb white reflecting the prismatic colours, 1831 R. Knox 
Cloguet’s Ana‘. 626 By boiling, they lose their transparency, 
and acquire an opaque opaline tint. 1894 P. PINKERTON 


Adriatica, Song for Venice, Now shall Venezia shine In 


waters opaline, 

B. sb. 1. ‘A term sometimes applied to a variety 
of yellow chalcedony which presents an opaline 
semi-opacity ’ (Westropp). 


Opaline. 1874 Westrore Gems 43. 


2. A semi-translucent glass, whitened by the 
addition of phosphate of limc, peroxide of tin, or 
other ingredient ; also called m7/k-glass. 

1875 Knicut Dict. Mech. 1561/1. 

3. An opaline colour, surface, or expanse. 

1871 R. Ectis Catudius |xiii. 88 When he saw the sexless 
Attis by the seas’ level opaline. 1893 Mrs. C. Prarp Ont. 
law & Lawmaker 11. v. 33 In some places the pool was 
covered with a strange opaline. 

Opalish (opalif),¢. rare. [f. Opan + -IsH 1] 
Somewhat like opal in colour. 

1805 Phil Trans. XCV. 336 The last portion of edulcor- 
ating water dropped through the filter of an opalish hue. 

Opalize (aw palsiz\, v, [f. OpaL + -1zE.J 

1. zntr. To exhibit a play of colours like the 
opal; to opalesce. 

1811 Pinkerton /etral. 1. 580 A coal..in which crimson, 
green, blue, and yellow, perfectly opalise or interchange; 
so that the substance has more splendour than even the 
noble opal. . 

2. ¢rans. To make iridesccnt like an opal. 
Chiefly in O-palized f//. a., converted into opal, 
made opaline or opalescent. 

1811 Pinkerton Peftral. I. 159 The beautiful opalised kind 
of felspar, called Labrador stone. 1838 T. THomson Chem. 
Org. Bedies 99 Either not at all or only very slightly 
opalized by caustic ammonia. 1842 BranDEe Diet. Sci. etc., 

palized wood, petrified by silica, and acquiring a structure 
resembling common opal. 

Opaloid (6-paloid), a. [f. OpaL + -o1p.] Re- 
sembling an opal in appearance; having a milky 
translucence. 

1882 open tee Electr. [luni 1. 643 Each lamp being 
enclosed within a ground [glass] or opaloid shade. 

O'paloty:pe. [f. L. ofal-us Opay + TyPE.] 
A positive photograph on opal glass. Also at¢rié, 

1885 Son's Workshop Appliances 294 Opalotype pictures. 
Opalotypes by the wet process. It is only necessary to use 
opal glass instead of patent plate. 

Opan, obs. form of Upon, 

Opaque (epé'k), a. (st.) Forms: 5-9 opake, 
(7 opace, 7-8 opac), 8 opaac, 7- opaque. fad. 
L. opfde-us shaded, darkened, dark, whence also 
It., Sp., Pg. ofaco, F. opague (¢1500 in Tatz.- 
Darm.) ; hence the current Eng. spelling, which is 
rare before the 19th c.] 

+1. Lying in shadow; not illuminated, darkened, 
obscure, Ods. 

1420 Pallad. on Hush. . 262 They honge hem vp in 
place opake and drie. 1647 H. Morr Poems 53 The Nights 
nimble net That doth encompasse every opake ball, That 
swims in liquid air. 1696 WHiston 7h. Earth (1722) 37 
The Opake and obscure parts were .. perfectly inconsider- 
able. 1775 Chron. in Ann. Reg, 110/1 The light of the sun 
was somewhat opake, by the shadows, as if two or three 
digits were eclipsed. ; 

b. Of a body or surface: Not reflecting or 
emitting light ; not shining or lustrous, dull, dark. 

1794 G. Avams Nat, & Exp. Philos. 1V. xxxvii. 11 The 
planets are all opake, or dark bodies. 1800 tr. Lagrange's 
Chen. 1. 293 It has an opake colour, interspersed with 
yellowish spots. 1826 Kirsy & Sp. £utomol, 1V. 284 
Ofague, . a surface which does not reflect the light at all. 
1847 Emerson Poets (1857) 154 Thou, in our astronomy 
An opaker star. 1877 Brack Green Past, xxxvii, An opaque, 
solid green—not unlike sealing-wax. Fae ; 

2. Impermeable to light, not transmitting light, 
not transparent ; hence, impenetrable to sight. 

1641 Frencn Déstil/, v. (1651) 168 If you would have this 
masse not to be transparent but opac. 1664 Power £xf. 
Philos. 11. 103 Vhese Luminous and Opace Bodies (I mean 
the Starrs and Planets). 1667 Mitton Pf. Z. 111. 619 Whence 
no way round Shadow from body opaque can fall. 1697 
J. Petiver in Phil. Trans, X1X. 678 Its Leaves are stiff.. 
and opake (j.e.) not to be seen through. 1727 A. Moreton 
On Apparitions 26 They are hahitable bodies, solid, opaac 
as this earth. 1818 Farapay £.2/. es. vii. 19 Exposed to 
the air these crystals became opake. 1867 Baxer Nile 
Tribut. xii. 314 The lions .. having the advantage of thick 
and opaque jungle. 1869 Tynpatt Notes Lect. Light 21 Tt 
is the frequency of the reflexions at tbe limiting surfaces of 
air and water that renders foam opaque. 

b. éransf. Not transmitting heat, sound, etc. 

1876 Tait Rec. Adv. Phys. Sc. viii. (ed. 2) 205 Extremely 
opaque to radiant heat. 

3. fig. a. Hard to understand or make ont; not 


clear, lucid, or distinct ; obscure. 

1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy 111. xx. Auth. Pref, To darken 
your hypothesis by placing a number of tall, opake words.. 
betwixt your own and your readers’ conception. 1789 
Burney //ist, Alus. (ed. 2) 1. 11. 242 An opake expression, 
upon which they are utterly unable to throw a single ray 
of light. 1845 CartyLe Cromwell (1871) 1. 94 Whoever 
wishes..may consult the opaque but authentic Commons 
Journals. ; : 

Impervious to reason, unintelligent, dense, 


obtuse, dull. ; 

[1755 Younc Centaur vi. Wks. 1757 1V. 260 We have in 
abundance..lunar great men. Men in themselves opaque, 
who borrow beams, from their circumstances, or situation.] 
1850 CartyLe Latter-d, Pamph. i, A fund of purblind 
obduracy, of opaque flunkeyism grown truculent and tran- 
scendent. 1882 Mrs. Ouipnant Lit, Hist, Eng. 11. 227 
‘Yoo opaque to understand her husband's jeers. 

4. Comb., as opaque-souled adj. 

1793 Burns Let. to Ainslie 26 Apr., If any opaque-souled 
lubber of mankind complain. : 


P. 


OPAQUE. 


B. sé. 
space through which light cannot pass. Also fig. 

1742 Youne Vt. Th. 1. 43 Vhro' this opaque of nature, and 
of soul, This double night, transmit one pitying ray, To 
ligbten, and to chear. 1824 Souter Roderick xxi. 429, 
I watch’d .And deem'd the deep opake would blot her 
beams. 1822 W. Tennant Thane of Fifei.10 Vhat arrowed 
through th’ opaque their forky fire. 1824 Miss Ferrier 
Inher. xxxvi, the light began to penetrate the dim opaque 
of his understanding. 

b. A shade for the eyes. 

1900 Mest, Gaz. 21 Jan. 1/2 Mr. B., who has suffered 
by a lamp explosion, appeared with an opaque stuck over 
his forehead for the protection of his eyes from the rays of 
electric light. . 

Opa que, 2. [f. Opaque a.: cf. L. opicare to 
OpacaTE.] ¢vans. To render opaque. 

1880 S. Lanier Poents, Crystal 23 Not one but winks His 
ray. opaqued with intermittent mist. 1888 Sci. Amer. LEX. 
235/3 The most .. practical way of opaqueing the back- 
grounds on negatives of furniture. 

Opaquely (opé'kli), adv. [f. as prec. + -L¥ 2.] 
In an opaqtie manner, so as to be opaque. 

1746 Bapcock in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 191 ‘Tis opaquely 
ofaclear White. 1858 CartyLe Fredk, Gt. v. i. (1872) II. 
58 Raised into a kind of cloudy narcotic Olympus, and 
opaquely superior to the ills of life. 1860 All }ear Round 
No. 42. 362 Glass. .opaquely steamed with youthful breath. 

Opaqueness (opé'knés).  [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being opaque ; opacity. 

1647 H. More Song of Sond u. i 1. xxxi, The Earths 
opakeness enemie to Light. 174z H. Baker JJ/icrose. 1. xiii. 
53 The Transparency or Opakeness of an Object. 185 tr. 
Labarte’s Arts Mid, Ages v. 159 Giving ..complete opaque- 
ness to the colours. 1893 Co/umbus \O.) Disp. 12 Jan., We 
are often the victims of our own opaqueness or prejudice. 
1897 Hucues WVedit. Fever ii. 44 [It] gives rise toa general 
and increasing opaqueness. 

Opard, obs. f. Upwarp, Opassom, obs. f. 
Opossum. Opbigge, Opbraid, etc.: see Ur-. 

Ope op), a.and sé. [Reduced from ofev, the 
nz being dropped as in pa. pples.: cf. awake 
for awaken, wove(n, bespoke(n, etc.] 

A. adj. = OPEN a. in various senses. 
pred. or after the sb.) Now arc. and foe?. 

a1250 Owl & Night. 168 Vor swikedom haved schome and 
hete, 3if hit is ope and under-zete. c1z90 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 
28/66 Heleide ope bim pis bok. 1426 Lync. De Guil. Piler. 
4841 The large wonde vp-on my syde Al hope, I geue hem 
to refut, 1549-62 SteRNuoLD & H. Te Dew, Vhou heavens 
kingdom didst set ope. 1595 SHaKs. Fohn u. iL 449 The 
mouth of passage shall we fling wide ope. 1678 Bunyan 
Pilgr. 1. 186 ‘Vo keep ope their drowsie slumbring eyes. 
38z0 Keats Ode to /’syche 66 A casement ope at night, To 
let the warm Love in! 1873 Browninc Red Cott, \t.-cap 
211 With both eyes wide ope. 

B. sé. [Cf. Open sd.] 

+1, = OvEN sd. 2, OPENING vd/. 5b. 5. Obs. 

1611 W,. Sctater Aey (1629) 293 What an ope I should 
giue to aduersaries. 1627 — E.cp. 2 Thess. (1629) 167 Its 
fearefull when God .. intercludes all possibility or ope for 
Treturne out of errour. 

2. = OPEN sh. 1, OPENING vd/. 56.2. a. Arch. 

1845 Petrie Round Towers fret. 371 Pointed opes, splayed 
reveals, 1878 MeVitmie C4, Ch. Cathedral 59 The central 
ope of each triplet having a trefoiled head. 

b. /acal. (See quot, 1880,) 

1866 NV. & Q. 3rd Ser. IX. 320/1 At the street corner, where 
the name of the street is usually painted, you find Charles’ 
Ope, Chapel street Ope. 1880 HW’. Cornwal! Gloss., Ope,a 
narrow covered passage between two houses; an opening, 
1893 Q. [Covcn] Defect. Duchy 227 Her window yonder, 
over the ope, 

Ope (op), v. 
prec.] = Open v. in various senses. 
since 17th c. exclusively, Aoct.) 

€ 1430 Swo Cookery-bks, 18 Vake be hennys & skalde hem 
&opehem. 1573 Tusser /fusb. (1878) 210 Which opte his 
doore to rich and poore. 1577 WHETSTONE Remembr. Life 
Gascoigne xii, The windowes of my muse, then straight | 
Ope. 1607 SHAKS. Trion y. iv. 47 Set but thy foot Against 
our rampyrd gates, and they shall ope. 1610 — Temp. 1. 
li. 37 The howr’s now come ‘he very ininute hyds thee ope 
thine eare. 1664 Woop Life Jan. (O. H. S.) IT. 4 Going to 
his study doore and oping it. 1741-2 Grav Agrif. 451 
Oped his young eye to bear the blaze of greatness. 1807 
Crapee Pur. i'cg. 1, 662 He opes his ample jaws, And lets 
a frog leap down, to gain applause. 1849 Wiittier Leg. 
St. Alark 80 Lord, ope their eyes that they may see ! 

Ope = Hoop sd. 2, bullfinch; cf. Oven. 

1659 WorLince Syst. Agric. (1681) 266 Kill the Opes or 
Bull finches that feed on the buds of Fruit-trees. 

Ope, obs. f. lore; Ur, Upon pref. 

(Opeagha, a misreading or misprint for guagha, 
QUAGGA. 

1776 Masson in Phil. Trans. LXVI. 297. 1797 Encycl. 
Brit. V1. 713/13; etc.) 

Ope-head: see OprnHEaD, quot. 1297. 

Opeidoscope (opriddskoup. [f. Gr. dy, or- 
voice + eido-s form, image + -score.] An in- 
Strument invented by Prof. A. I. Dolbear (West 
Virginia), consisting of a tube closed at one end 
by a tense membrane, having attaclicd to its centre 
a small mirror, to show the musical vibration 
caused by speaking or singing at the open end. 

1873 A. E. Doi.pear in Prescott Sp. Telephone (1879) 262 


While engaged in making a manometric flame capsule, | 
invented the opeidoscope, 


+ Ope-land. local, Obs. 
fit. Open ground: see quot. 


(Only 


[Reduced from Open v. after 
(Chiefly, and 


[f. Ope a. + Lanp.] 


a. Something opaque; a medium or | 
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1674 Ray S. § £. C. Words 74 Ope lande, ground plowed 
up every year, ground that is loose or open, Sug 1726 Dict. 
Kust. (ed. 3), Hook-Land, or Ope-land, Land ploughed and 
sowed every Year. 

Opelet (ou'p,lét}). [f Oped. +-LeT.] Aname 
of a sea-anemone, Anemonza sulcata, so called 


because the tentacles cannot be retracted. 

1860 GossE Actinologia Britannica 162 The English name 
(Opelet) I have formed for it..alludesto the habitually open 
condition of the disk. /d:d. 165 No very special care is 
required to maintain the health and vigour of the Opelet in 
captivity. 

+tO-pely, adv. Obs. 
OPENLY adv, 

a1aso Owl § Night. 853 Hit is alre wnder mest, Pat pu 
darst lize so opeliche. c1250 Gen, 6 Ex. 2583 Do bad ois 
king al opelike.. Euerile knape child of dat kin, ben a-non 
don de flod wid-in. 1460 Paston Lett. 1. 511 He seyd opely 
to the prior, heryng myche folk in the chirch. 

Open (6"p’n), 54. [Partly vbl. sb. f. OPEN v. ; 
partly ellipt. use of OPEN a.] 

I. 1. = OPENING vd/. sb. 2; an aperture. 

¢1470 Hesry Wallace vin. 1065 The fyr brak in at all 
opynnys about. 1483 Cath. Augl, 260/2 Pr Opyn of ye 
hede, calvaria. 1686 Durnet Lett. Trav. Switzerland, 
etc. iv. (1750) 233 At the lop there is an Open left of thirty 
Foot in Diameter. 1726 Lroni tr. Albert's cl rchit. U1. 41/1 
The height of the Open of that door is divided into three 
parts. 1782 A. Monro Anat. Bones, Nerves, etc. 66 The.. 
unossified .. part of the cranium [in] new-born children, called 
by the vulgar the ofen of the head, 1885 Mrs. C. Praep 
Head Station 21 Other dusky forms..sprawled on red 
blankets at the open of their gunyahs. 

b. The mouth or estuary of a river. 

1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4655/3 Fhe Dunwich..gave Chace 
toa French Privateer in the open of Humber, and. .took 
her, and brought her into the River. 

ec. /ocal. (Lincolnsh.) <A gap in the sand dunes 
through which a road passes to the shore. 

Afod. We drove tbrough Theddlethorpe Open [or Opening]. 

da. Alining. (See quot.) 

1881 Raymonp A/ining Gloss., Opens, large caverns. 

2. = OPENING vdl. 5d. 5. 

17x Suartess. Charac. (1737) III. 293 The poor. .shadow 
of an adversary has said as little for his cause as can be 
imagin’d, and given as many opens and advantages as cou’d 
be desir'd. 1757 Mrs. Grirritu Lett. [lenry ¥ Frances 
(1767) LI. 230 Perhaps this may leave an open to sarcasm. 
1866 Trottorr Claverings xxx, Down he went, and not 
finding a good open for a hazard, again waxed himself to 
the cushion, 

II. sb. use of OPEN a. 

+ 3. Open, unconccaled, or plainly seen condition. 
Phr. 2% ofen, (a) in public, openly; (6) clearly, 
plainly ; 22/0 open, into public view, etc. Ods. 

1382 Wryeiir IWVisd. xiv. 17 These whom in opene men 
my3ten not wrshipen. 1388— Purvey) Lwhe viii. 17 Nether 
hid thing, which schal noi be knowun, and come in to open. 
1390 Gower Con/, |. 62 Fle seith in open, fy! to Sinne, And 
in secre ther is no vice Of which that he nis a Norrice. 
1430-40 Lyvc. Bochas 1. vi. (1554) 9 Their piteous fate in 
Open to expresse. 1613 Suaks. //en. V///, i. ii. 405 The 
Lady Anne..This day was view'd in open as his Queene. 
1646 Bp. Maxwete Burd Jssach. in Phentx (1708) LL. 285 
You shall have them anon in open contemning Sovereign 
Authority. 

4. a. The open: the open space. (a) The part of 
the cotmntry not fenced or enclosed; (6) Clear 
space; ground without buildings, trecs, or other 
‘cover’; (¢) The open water, in sca or river; (@) 
The open air. 

1624 Carr. Suitu Jirginia i. 65 Presently from each 
side the river came arrowes..whereat we returned to get 
the open..we scised on all their canowes, and moored them 
in the midst of the open. 1732 Pore £ss. A/ani.10 Try 
what the open, what the covert yield. 1858 KincsLev J/y 
Munting Song in Andromeda, etc, 128 One more fence and 
we ‘re out on the open. 1859 Lawrence Sword 4 Gown v. 
53 [The clergyman] had never had the satisfaction of a ‘ shot 
In the open ‘at that stout-hearted sinner. 1875 WoLSE1.EY 
in Bedford Saslor's Pocket Bk. vii, (ed. 2) 248 In tropical 
climates it is pleasant at night to bivouac in the open. 1880 
Daily Tel. 16 Feb., The soldier is taught how to attack in 
the open. 1883 Harfcr’s Mag. Aug. 445/2 Vhe Vindex.. 
beat in the open the..schooner.., both being reefed down. 
1893 Daily Tel. 3 Oct. 5/3 A quantity of ripe raspberries... 
grown in the open. 

b. An open or clear space. 

1796 fist. Ned Evans 1. 193 He was astonished to see so 
extensive an open in the midst of a populous city. 

5. Stock xchange. Vhe open market. 

1898 Daily News g May 2/3 In the open, bar gold 
remained in strong demand for America at about 77s. gid. 
per ounce, 

6. Comb., as open-grown adj., grown in the open 
air or ground, 

1894 Daily News 7 Apr. 5/4 Open-grown rhubarb costs 
4d. the bundle. 

pen (dvp'n), a. (a/v.) Forms: 1- open; 
also 3 (O7vw.) openn, 4 -in, -ine, -ene, -enne, 
-one, -oun, (hop(p)yne), 4-5 opun, -on, 4-6 
-yn, -yne; 5 oppyn, -on, 6 oppin, -ine, -en, 
(Se. appin). [A Com. Teut. adj.: OE. ofen 
=OS. ofan (MDu., Du. ofer), OF ris. ef7n, OHG. 
ofan (MUHG., Ger. offer), ON. opinn, opin, opil 
(Da. aaben, Sw. in comb. dfpen-); not recorded 
in Gothic; OTeut. type *zfano-, *upino-, app. 
from the root of Up adv. In all the langs., the 
word has the form of a strong pa. pple., as if 


meaning ‘set up’, ‘ put up’, but no corresponding 


[f. Ore a. + -Lty2.] = 


OPEN. 


vb. exists. Cf., however, for the sense, the obs. or 

dial. ‘ put up the door’, ‘set up the door’ (Ger. 

macht de thir auf), ‘the door is up, put it to’. 

The 0, orig. short, was lengthened in ME. at the 

end of the stressed syllable, as in s/o/ez, woven, etc.] 
I. Physical senses. 

1. Of a door, gate, or the like: Not ‘put to’ the 
place which it fits, not closed or shut; ‘up’, set 
up, standing up, so as to allow free passage through. 
(Cf. do up (Early ME. 2p don), dup, to put ‘up’, 
to open.) Also said of the doorway, gateway, or 
other passage. 

¢888 K. A4ELFRED Oros. ut. v. § 4 Ponne andydan hie fa 
duru pe on pa healfe open wes. 971 Bitckl. Hom. 239 Hie 
semetton pbzs carcernes duru opene. c¢1200 OrMIN 15536 
Patt heffness 3ate uss openn be Att ure lifess ende. ¢ 1380 
Wyeiir Last Age Ch. p. xxviii, Every lettre in the abece 
may be souned wip opyn moup saue.m, lettre one, ¢1400 
Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxxiii. 150 Per es nane entree open in to 
it, 1497 aston Lett. Wil. 212 There arn wyndownes blow 
opyn in the place. a@1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VI 158b, 
And to set open the fludde gates of these devises. 1549 
Con:pl. Scot. vi. 60 Hesal be fundin dede, and his ene appin. 
1697 Drypen Mirg. Georg. 11. 407 The Sluces of the Sky 
were open spread. 1726 Swirt Guéliver 1. iv, The windows 
.- were lefi open on purpose. 1749 FieLpinG Tom Fones x. 
ii, The doorburstopen. 1859 TENsyson Aid 328 The voice 
of Enid..rang Clear thro’ the open casement of the Hall, 
Singing. 1884 Biack Jud. Shaks. xxxiv, The door was 
open an inch or two. _ 

2. Of a containing space, a house, box, etc.: 
Having its gate, door, lid, or some part of its en- 
closing boundary drawn aside or removed so that 


there is free access to its interior; not shnt up. 

971 Blickl. Hom. 239 Pin carcern open we gemetton. 
c1000 Ags. Gosp. John i. 51 Ze Ze-seod opene heofonas, 
1388 Wiciir Hom. iii. 13 The throte of hem is an opyn 
sepulcre. c1goo MaunpeEv. (Roxb.) xxvi. 121 Pai er open 
at be sydes and laced togyder with lacez of silke. 1593 
Suaks. 2 //en.1°/, w. iii. 18 Breake open the Gaoles, and let 
out the Prisoners. «1682 Str T. Browne 77acts 45 The 
granaries were made open, the country being free from rain. 
1799 Aled. Frui. 11 422 Hectic fever arises only from the 
matter of an open ulcer. 1836 Jas. Smitu Panorama Se. & 
Art Il. 318 Keep the open end of the tube immersed. 1859 
Jeruson Srittany v.56 A pianoforte. .lying open, for show, 
not use. 1882 Ouipa Jlaremma ¥. 200 The earth had 
yawned open in many places. 1887 Dict. Nat. Brog. 1X. 
335/2 His head was split open with a blow. 1900 Eva CE. 
Lickers Gen. Nursing xi, If it is desired to keep the blister 
‘open’. .I/od. Standing besidethe open grave, They found 
the drawer open and its contents strewed about the floor. 

b. Hence, Free of cntrance or admission to 
all (or ¢o persons specified). 

971 Blickl. Hom. 61 Se zifra helle bid 4 open deofluin, 
1784 Cowrer Let, 19 July, When DBedlain was open to the 
cruel curiosity of holiday ramblers. 1816 J. Witson City 
of Plague 1.1, 100 Leven the house of God Was open to the 
Plague. 1891 Speaker 2 May 534/1 The old universities 
are open to ail, without distinction of rank or creed. 

3. Of a space: Not shut in or confined, not sur- 
rounded by barriers; to which there is free access 
or passage on all or nearly all sides; unencloscd, 
unwalled, unconfined. Sce also OPEN AIR. 

c825 Kent. Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 82/9 Urbs patens, open 
burh, ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 110 For comon be 
folk it wan, wod open & forest. c¢ 1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) 
x. 38 It es no3t lang sen pe sepulchre was all open, pat men 
my3t kisse it and touche it. Dot .. be sowdan has gert 
makea wall aboute pe graue. a1548 Lari Chrou., Lien. VILL 
139 b, The people would not assemble. .in no houses, but in 
open places. 1611 Biste Gen. i. 20 Foule that may flie. .in 
the open firmament of heauen. 1622 Bacon //en. V [/, Mor. 
& Hist. Wks. (Bohn) 332 The fields then being open and 
champain. 1704 Lond. Gaz. No. 3991/2 The Enemy..sent 
a strong Party into an open Village. 1745 P. Tuomas Fra. 
Anson's Voy. 20 A vast open Ocean. 1789 7 ismes 28 June 
4/4 The House is open and airy backwards. 1818 Jas, 
Mice Brit, (ndia I. v.iv. 429 He was obliged to abandon 
the open country, and to depend upon his forts. 1885 
Law Rep. 14 Queen’s Bench Diy. 918 The footpath ran 
over an open moor. : 

b. Hence, of a battle: Fought in the open (and 
not in a fortress or stronghold), and so with full 


forces. 

a148 late Chrou., Hen. Vi 110b, To avoyde open 
ioynyng,..force to force. /béd., He determined never. .to 
fight in open battaill with the Englishmen, nor by a feld to 
adventure. 1706 Prior Ode to Queen 206 We our forts and 
lines forsake, To dare our British foes to open fight. 1765 
Smoucett //tst. Eng. (1804) V. 263 Generally speaking, their 
parties declined an open engagement. 1865 KiscGstey 
Tlerew, xix, What men they could afford him, in case of 
open battle. x . 

4. Not covered over or covcred in; having no 
roof, lid, or other covering; csp. in ofen deal, 
open carriage. 

Open crown, a crown without the arched-over top (con- 
sidered in modern heraldry to symbolize sovereignty); a 
coronet; also, a badge or ornament resembling a Coronet. 

971 Blicki. Hom. 125 Seo myccle cirice,.seo is ufan open 
& unoferhrefed, 1535 Coverpate Mum, xix. 15 Kuery open 
vessel that hath nolydd nor couerynge is vncleane. 1573-80 
Baret A/v. O 109 Open aboue: not couered ouer. 1720 
Lond. Gaz. No. 5898/7 Four Hundred open oats. 1750 
C. Lucas Ess. Waiters I. 145 They let the water stand ina 
large open bason. 1771 [see open-top in 22a]. 1803 A. Dun- 
CAN Mlartner's Chron. 1V. 255 The poor fellow and his 
dumb companion, in an open boat, were left to the mercy 
of this immense ocean. 1854 Lp. HouGuTon in Life (1891) 
I. xi. 497 A drive in an open carnage and four. ag 28 
4 & 42 %Mict. c. 1485 No covered or open swimming- at 
when closed may be used for music or dancing. 1882 


OPEN. 
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Cussans Heraldry xvii. (ed. 3) 238 The earliest coins struck |} 1884 D. C. Murray in Graphic Christm. No. 20/2 The 


by Henry the Seventh bear an open Crown with fleur-de-lys 
on the rim. 

5. Not covered so as to be concealed or pro- 
tected; bare, exposed. 

Beowulf 2271 Hord-wynne fond eald uht-sceada opene 
standan, 1390 Gower Conf. I]. 260 With open hed and fot 
al bare. c1449 Pecock Refr. 1, xx. 124 Noone wommen 
weriden thanne..keuercheefis, but weriden her open heer. 
1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 254 He thus lyenge wyde 
open, & they goynge ouer hym & bestrydynge hym. 1604 
E, G[rimstone] D'Acosta's Hist, ludies v. viii. 348 When 
any one dyed, they layd him open in a chamber, vntill 
that all his kinsfolkes and friends were come. 1664 EvrLyN 
Kal. Hort., Feb. (1729) 193 Sow Alaternus Seeds in Cases, or 
open Beds. 1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. 1V.309 Upper Jaws.. 
Open, when they are not quite concealed by the upper lip. 
1840 Frid. R. Agric. Soc. 1. 111. 323 ‘Vhey will probably 
require to be laid open with the knife. 1876 Preece & 
Sivewricnt Telegraphy 158 Telegraph lines are.. 1st. 
‘rhosein which open, that is overground, wires are employed. 

+b. With open face: with uncovered face ; 
hence, confidently, frankly ; also, brazenly. Oés. 

1388 Wycrir 2 Cor. iii. 18 We that with open [1382 schewid, 
Vulg. revelata] face seen the glorie of the Lord. 1474 Cax- 
ton Chesse 31 We may goon with open face and good 
conscience, 1650-3 tr. Hales’ Dissert. de Pace in Phenix 
(1708) II. 384 Men.. who.. did.. with open face, as they 
say, vent Blaspheiies and Iinpieties. 1761 Lioyp £/. fo 
Churchill 11 Critics of old, a manly liberal race, Approv’d 
or censur’d with an open face. 

G. Not having the marginal parts drawn, folded, 
or rolled together ; unclosed, expanded, spread out. 

1470 Henry Wallace x1. 1399 To lat him baiff his Psaltyr 
buk in sycht. He gert a preyst it oppyn befor him hauld. 
1sx3 W. pz Worve Bk. Keruynge in Babees Bk. 278 All 
maner of fowles hauynge open clawes as a capon. 1549 
Compl. Scot. vi. 57 Helytropium..hes the leyuis appin as 
lang as the soune is in our hemispere. 1611 Bipte 1 Aiugs 
vi. 32 Caruings of..palme trees, and open flowers. 1857 
Mrs. Carryte Left. I]. 331 With..the open sheet in her 
hand. 1865 Trotitope Be/ton Est. ii. 15 Having an open 
letter in his hand. 

7. Of a line, texture, etc.: Having apertures or 
spaces between its parts ; containing interstices, gaps, 
holes, or unoccupied spaces; perforated ; porous. 

Open order (Mil.), a formation in which the individual 
men are three or more yards apart; (Vava/), a formation 
in which the individual ships are more than a cable's length 
apart. Ofen harmony (A/us.), a harmony in which the 
chords are separated by wide intervals. 

1625 Markuam Soldier's Accid. 12 In Files..Open Order 
is sixe foote betweene person and person..in Rankes..to 
stand or march at Open-Order, is ever twelue foote, 1663 
Gersier Counsel 29 A ranck of open teeth. 1686 W. Harris 
tr. Lemery’s Course Chym. 1. vi. (ed. 3) 150 You had better 
use Verdegreese.. because it is more open and disposed for 
solution by the acids of Vinegar. 1796 /ustr. § Reg. 
Cavalry (1813) 54 Changes of position in open column, 
are in general movements of previous disposition, 1805 
Apm. Stiruinc in Maval Chrou. XV. 81 The signal for 
sailing in openorder. 1820 Scorressy Ace. Arctic Keg. 1.229 
Open tce, or satling-ice, is where the pieces are so separate 
as to admit of a ship sailing conveniently among them. 
1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. \V. 182 Unless a very open 
and porous collodion be used. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. iv. 
§ 2 (ed. 6) 134 The zstivation is said to be Ofex or Inde- 
terminate when the parts do not come into contact in the 
bud, so as to cover those within. 

8. Of a passage or space: Not occupied by any- 
thing that prevents passage or view; free from 
obstructions ; unobstructed, clear. Of a country: 
Free from wood, buildings, ete. Of a river, port, 
etc.: Not frozen over, free from ice. 

¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 1575 The Stretis were. .of stronge brede, 
For ymur & aire opon in be myddis. a1548 Hat. Chrou., 
Rich. [ff 57 Makyng open passage by dent of swerde. 
1587 Go.tpinc De Mornay xiv. 214 He is made to come 
foortb into an opener place, where he may haue what to see 
and to behold. 1681 Lond. Gaz. No. 1587/2 The Empress 
and her Court will remain till the River be open, so that she 
may go by Water. 1709 STEELE Tatler No.7 221 The Ice 
being broke, the Sound is again open for the Ships. 1725 
De For Voy. round World (1840) 319 The country was all 
open, with very little wood, and no trees. 1809 KENDALL 
Trav. III, 1xxii. 129 The road..is over very rocky land, 
recently laid open hy burning the trees, 1876 FREEMAN 
Norm. Cong. (ed. 3) 1V. xviii. 157 The besieged must have 
had the river and the sea open to them during..the siege. 
1896 Sir R. Hunter (¢7¢#/e) The Preservation of Open 
Spaces and of Footpaths and Other Rights of Way. 

b. Of the bodily passages: Not obstructed ; es. 
of the bowels: Not constipated. 

1562 J. Hevwoop Prov. & Epigy. (1867) 215 When folke 
be most open,..Then go they to stooles that be made 
most close. 1r7r0 Frover Physic. Pulse-Watch 427 Oil, 
Butter, and course Bread, and Hony-drinks keep the Body 
open. 1812 J. Batis Aduice to Mothers x. 142 Magnesia 
alba,..a \enient purgative, and keeps the body gently open. 
1823-4 Lancet (ed. 3) 447 Bowels not open. 


9. a. Of the soil: Unbound by frost or heat; 
loose, permeable. b. Of weather or season: Free 
from frost, as az ofer winter; also Naut., free 


from fog or mist. 

1615 W. Lawson Country Housew. Gard. (1626) 19 In 
winter. .open, calme, and inoist weather is best. 1647 A. 
Ross WMystag. Poet. xv. (1675) 376 Sometimes she [the earth] 
is open, as in the Summer and Spring. 1497 Dryven I 7rg. 
Georg. \. 98 That while the Turf lies open, and unbound, 
Succeeding Suns may bake the Mellow Ground. 1714 Swirr 
Corr. Wks. 1841 II. 523 Hay will certainly be dear unless 
we have an open winter. 1769 Fauconer Dict. Marine 
(1739) Mb, The weather is said to be clear when it is fair 
and open. 1812 Sporting Mag. XX XIX. 107 The ineetings 
shall be held the first open week in or after November. 


weather being fine and open and dry. 

10. Naut. ta. Looking unobstructedly 2for or 
fo; in full view (ods.). b. Sccn with an opening 
between ; clear, detached. Cf. OPEN v. 8. 

1478 Lotoner /tin. (Nasmith 1778) rio Insula Sancti 
Michaelis de Loo jacet anglice opyn upon villa Loo. /6id., 
Le forland de Raume opyn upon Plymmouth. 1530 Patscr. 
573 Our shyppe wente to wrake open upon Donkyrke(.. fout 
deuant Donkyrkc). 1670 Narsoroucn ¥ral. in Acc. Sev. 
late Voy. \. (1711) 62 When you are at the West-part of this 
Narrow, you will see three Islands come open, which shew 
to be steep up Cliffs. 1686 Loud, Gaz. No. 2112/4 Vhey 
are to keep the Great Light a little open to the eae 
of the Small One, to avoid, their coming ashore upon the 
Main. 1719 De For Crusoe 1.x, 1 found myself open to 
the northern shore. 1772-84 Coox Voy, (1790) V. 1863 As 
we stood off, the most westerly of the two hills..came open 
off the hluff point, in a N. W. direction. 1858 A/erc. Alarine 
Mag. V. 227 Until you observe the spire..its breadth open 
of Bradley's head. 

11. In various technical uses: a. A/usic. Of an 
organ-pipe: Not closed or shut at the top. Of 
a string: Not stopped by a finger. Hence, of 
a note, Produced by such a pipe or string, or by 
the lip of a performer on a wind-instrument with- 
out the aid of a slide, key, or piston. 

1674 PLayrorp S&/// Mus. 11. 93 ‘Tune it till it agree in 
sound with your Treble open, /67:?. 104 ‘The open shake. 
1811 Bussy Dict. Afus.s.v. 1852 SeipeL Organ 80 We call 
a pipe open, if its upper end or apertureisnot shut up. 1856 
Mrs. C. Crarke tr. Berlioz’ Instrument. 4 Keeping the 
majority of his strings open. 1880 W. H. Stone in Grove 
Dict. Mus. 11. 757 Depressing the open note atone anda 
semitone. 1888 Wurrvay’s Mag. 111. No. 14 The transition 
froin open to closed tones should not be quite abrupt. 

b. EAntom. (See quot.) 

1826 Kirpy & Sp. Entomol, 1V. 341 Open. Areolets that 
terminate in the marzin of the wing, or that are not 
surrounded on all sides by nervures. 

e. Lot. (See quot.) 

1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot. 93 There are.. 
bundles devoid of and hundles containing cambium; the 
former may be termed closed, the latter open... The open 
fibro-vascular bundle..continues to produce new layers of 
permanent tissue on both sides of its cambium. 

d. Ofsounds: Uttercd with the mouthopen. sec. 
Of vowels: Produced with a widcr opening of the 
oral cavity than those called close; e.g. oper o and 
2 Gme) mc loserorandeci@—somay 

1485 in Autland Papers (Camden) 16 My lord Cardinall.. 
shall syng with open voice 1ij tymes V¢ presentem Jamulum 
tuum, 1503 DuNBAR Thistle & Rose 59 The birdis did with 
oppin vocis cry. 1611 FLorio /¢a/. Dict. 618 The Italians 
haue two very different sounds for the two vowels, E. and 
O. which for distinctions sake, they name the one close and 
the other open. 1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 347 These equal 
syllables alone require, Tho’ oft’ tbe ear the open vowels tire. 
1867 A. J. ELus £. E, Pronunc. 1.ii1. 65 Ben Jonson’s con- 
ception of the French sound {of a] must have been opener 
than the English. 188 B. H. Kexnepy Rev. Lat. Print. 3 
The inost open sound is a; the closest sharp sound is ¢. 

e. Of a syllable: Ending in a vowel, as opposed 
to a closed (close, shut) syllable which ends in a 


consonant, 

1871 Public Sch. Lat. Gram. 6 An inner syllable is called 
open, if it ends witha vowel, close if itends with a consonant. 
1891 Laura Soames /utrod. Phonetics 74 ‘Vhe short ac- 
cented vowels never occur in open syllables. A/od. A Latin 
short vowel in an open stressed syllable is long in Romanic; 
e.g. L. dbé-nus, It. bx6-110, Sp. bue-no, Eng. 6d-nus. An 
original short a, ¢, 9 in a stressed open syllable became long 
in ME.; e.g. OE., Early ME. 6.fex, later ME., mod. Eng. 
6-peu, Welsh, unlike modern Teutonic, Romanic, and 
Greek, retains a short stressed vowel in an open syllable, 
as in &4-/a (distinct from Eng. Ba-/a, or Bal-a). 

II. Non-physical senses. 

12. Exposed to the mental view, brought to 
light; patent, evident, plain, clear, easy to under- 
stand. Now only in ¢o /ay ofen, to lay bare, reveal, 
explain, ‘expose’. 

¢888 K. AtFrrep Boeth. xxxvi. § 3 Da cweb ic: genoz 
open hit is. ¢c1z00 Ormin 731 Patt wass wurrbshipe inoh 
til menn, & ec full openn takenn Patt heore streon wass 
Drihhtin leof. a1340 Hampore Psalter xxxvi. 31 Pis has 
na nede of expounynge for it is opon ynoghe. 1382 Wyctir 
Matt. xxvi. 73 Treuly and thou art of hem, for whi and thi 
speche makith thee opyn. 1395 Purvey Remonstr. (1851) 51 
It is opin at ighe tbat the bisshop of Rome hath not so greet 
power in worchyng of miracles..as Petir and Paul hadden. 
1450-1530 Alyrr. our Ladye 18 ¥f eny worde seme derke: 
yt is lefull to make yt more open by more esy translacion. 
1588 J. Upatt Diotrephes (Arb.) 8 Laye open your former 
speches that I may vnderstand your meaning. 1611 Bipte 
Prov. xiii. 16 A foole layeth open his folly. 1706 HEARNE 
Collect. 7 Feb. (O. H.S.) 1. 180 He lays open some sort of 
People in..toolively Colours. 1799 MackinTosH Stud. Law 
Nat. Wks. 1846 1. 379, I shall next endeavour to lay open 
the general principles of civil and criminal laws. 1836 W. 
Irvinc Astoria 1. 68 They..laid open to hin the whole 
scheme of Mr, Astor..and inquired whether they..could 
lawfully engage in it. 

13. Exposed to general view or knowledge ; 
existing, performed or carried on without conceal- 
ment or so that all may see, hear, or take cogniz- 
ance; public; ‘Falso, declared in public or by 
public authority. Of persons: Acting in public 
or without concealment. 

¢893 K. ELFreD Oros. vy. xiii. § 2 Antonius him selfum 
onbead gewin and openne fedndscipe. ¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. John 
vii. 4 Ne ded nan man nan bing on diglum ac secp pzt hit 
open sy. ¢1200 Ormin 10352 Wibp all full openn spzche. 
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OPEN. 


13.. Cursor M. 27355 (Cott.) pat he ne mak opine knaulage 
of all his sak. 1386 Rolls of Partt. 11. 225/1 Wronges 
subtiles, and also open oppressions, ydo to hem. ¢ 1400 
Destr. Troy 11565 Hit was ordant of all men by oppon 
assent. c1425 Found, St. Bartholomew's (E. E. V.S.) 59 
Anooyn the godly myracle was made opyne. 1548 GrsiEe 
Serm. in H.G. Dugdale Live 11840) 190 Which sentence. .he 
caused to be wryten in his palace and all other open workes 
{public buildings]. 1558 Act1 Alrz. c.2 § 4 Mattens, Euen- 
song, administration of the Sacraments or other open Prayers 
..(Open Prayer in and throughout this Act, is meant that 
Prayer which is for other to come vnto, or hear..). 1712 
ArsutTuHnoT 3, Bulli. viii, This affair between Hocus and 
Mrs. Bull was now so open, that all the world were scan- 
dalized at it. 1844 THirtwatt Greece VIII. Ixii. 144 Cleom- 
brotus he treated with open conteinpt. 1884 Law Titmes 
Rep. L. 255/2 He took his notes in the most open manner 
possible, sitting in one of the front seats. 

14. Not confined or limited to a few, generally 
accessible or available; that may be used, shared, 
or competed for without restriction. 

Open champion, one who has been successful in a com- 
petition or ‘championship’ thus open. Open commiunion: 
see COMMUNION 7. 

1460 Capcrave Chron. (1858) 113 This man [K. Alfred].. 
mad an open Scole of divers Sciens at Oxenford. 1493 in 
Poulson //ist. Beverley (1829) 1. 256 So that he kepe no 
oppyn shopp in retayling. 1642 Vixdic. King p.i, Since 
the Times hath given an open Presse to cleere every imagina- 
tion which is not stifled in this Dampe. ¢17501in Hest. 
Gaz, (1901) 5 Dec. 1/3 Upon the Foot of a Free and Open 
Trade to all His Majesty’s Subjects. 1861 Hucnes 7om 
Brown at Oxf. i. 3 There were a large number of open 
fellowships. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Siri. 11. 213 The 
mystery was now an open secret. 1884 Pad/ Afadl G. 21 Aug. 
9/1 Claret Open Hunters’ Stakes (Two miles). 1884 G. 
ALLEN Philistia 1. 44 He got..an open scholarship. .at the 
college. 1896 Daily News 27 Apr. 4/6 Professional com- 
petition—Victory of the open champion. 

15. Without defence or protection, esp. of a men- 
tal or spiritual kind; exposed, liable, or subject Zo. 

c 1450 tr. De /titatione 1. xxv. 37 The religiose man pat is 
wipoute discipline is open to a greuous falle. xs09 Hawes 
Past, Pleas. x. (Percy Soc.) 202 The youth is open to all 
fraylte. 1561 T. Hosy tr. Castiglione’s Courtyer \\. (1$77) 
Lvb, A daungerous place that lay open uppon gunshot. 1597 
SHaxs. 2 Hen. /V, v. ii. 8 ‘The seruice..Hath left me open 
to all iniuries. 1782 Priesttey Corrupt. Chr. I. u. 158 
Dangerous constructions to which they are now too much 
open, 1865 Ch. Tiuies 18 Nov., Whether they really beat 
ours ..may be open to question. 1891 Law 7tmes XC. 
250/2 It seems open to doubt. 

16. Not given to concealing one’s thoughts or 
feelings; free in conversation; unreserved, frank, 
candid. Of persons; also of qualities, attributes, or 
manner showing or marked by candour. 

1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 781 A good knight 
and a gentle,..plain and open to his enemies, and sure and 
secret to his friend. x60g B. Jonson Sil. Wont. 1. Wks. 
(Rtldg.) 210/1 Come, you are a strange open man, to tell 
everything thus. 1667 Mitton P. L. v1. 610 To entertain 
them fair with open Front And Brest. 1697 DryDes I7irg. 
Georg. 1V. 138 One Monarch wears an honest open Face. 
1709 Appisox Tatler No. 97 » 6, I will be open and sincere 
atti you. 1805 Worpsw. Waggoner 1v. 147 With careless 
air and open mien. 1885 Howe ts Si/as Lapham (1891) 1. 
283, I wish Tom would be a little opener with me. 

17. Free in giving or communicating; liberal, 
generous, bounteous. Now chiefly in open hand, 
open-handed. 

1597 SHAKS. 2 Hen. JV,1v. iv. 32 Hee hath a Teare for Pitie, 
and a Hand Open (as Day) for melting Charitie. 1607 — 
Tinton v. i. 61 Sir: Hauing often of your open Bounty 
tasted. 1696 Tate & Brapy /’s. cxly. 16 With open hand 
he gives. ¢1764 Gray Owex 8 Liberal hand and open heart. 
1884 W. C. SsutH Av/drostan 1. ii. 180 How could he Have 
aught to leave.. ? You know his hand was open. : 

18. +Ofa term or period of time: Not finished 
or closed (ods.). Of a question, discussion, etc. : 
Not finally settled, or determined ; undecided, un- 
determined ; that may be decided according to 
circumstances or at will; hence, uncertain. Ofen 
Poticy, VERDICT: see these words. 

1s6z Act 5 Eliz. c. 1 § 3 Justices..shall certify every Pre- 
sentment..in..the King's Bench witbin forty Days..if the 
Term bethenopen. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 1V. 555 The 
other question as to..power of leasing was still left open. 
1848 ARNoULD A/ar, /nsur, (1866) 1.1. ¥. 218 An open policy 
is one in which the value of the subject assured. .is left to 
be estimated in case of loss. 1859 Masson J/:/tox 1. 630 
The summary decision of what had hitherto been an open 
question in the Church. 1863 Cox Jzsfrt. 1. x. 255 Certain 
questions brought before Parliament are treated as ‘ open 
questions; that is, questions on which Ministers in Parlia- 
ment are allowed to take opposite sides without. resigning. 
1892 Law /imes XCII.156/1 Lord Justice Cotton,. left the 
matter open for future consideration. 

19. Ofa thing, course of action, etc. : Not closed 
or shut against access; that can be used or reached 
without hindrance; accessible, available. Const. 
fo (a person), 

1526 TixpaLte Acts xix. 38 The lawe is open, and there 
are ruelars. 1644 Hunton Vind. Treat, Alonarchy vi. 48 
He..sayes ‘here the way is open enough to rebellion’. 
No opener then himselfe makes it, @1770 JorTin Servi. 
(1771) I. v.85 In the Holy Scriptures every thing necessary 
for general practice is open to all. 1860 Mrs. CartyLe Le?t. 
I1I. 38 Whether the invitation. .which I ..declined for this 
year, be still open to me, 1867 FREEMAN Norm. Cong. 
I. App. 633 It is open to any one to reject both stories. 1883 
Manch, Exam. 29 Nov. 5/1 There are three, or perhaps 
four, courses open to us. 

20. Of a person: Accessible to appeals, offers, 


emotions, ot ideas; ready to receive impressions, 


ot 


OPEN. 


to respond to sympathy, or to entertain ideas or 
argumients ; amenable /o (pity or reason). 

1672 G. Fox Fral/. in Weeks South. Quakers § Slav. 39 
The people being generally tender and open, 1782 Miss 
Burney Cecilia v. v, She seems so open .. to reproof.. 1bat 
I should hope in a short time she may also be open to con- 
viction. 1822 Hazutt Tad/z-2, 11. vi 140 He was. .open to 
impressions. 1841 Myers Cath. Th. un. § 41.149 A mind open 
to all theories, 1865 Mii ARNOLD Ess. Crit. ii. (1 875) 56 Tbose 
whose intclligence is quickest, openest, most sensitive. x898 
IVestm. Gaz. 10 Feb. 3/1, 1.. hope some open-to-conviction 
employer will happen on it. Afod. 1 will not name a price, 
but I am open to offers 

III. Phrases and Combinations. 

21. Phrases. [With open arms (sense 6), with 
arms outspread to receive; hence, with great willing- 
ness or eagerness of reception. /n ofen court, in 
the public court of justice, before the judge and 
the public. Ofen ear, a listening or attentive ear. 
Open eye, an unclosed, hence an observant or 
watchful eye; used esp. in phr. wth open eyes 
to denote clear perception. Ofer hand (see 17). 
With open mouth, with mouth open to speak; 
also, gaping with wonder, etc.; open-mouthed. 
Open question (see18). To keep open doors, house, 
(t household) or table, to provide hospitality or 
entertainment for visitors generally. See also 
OPEN-TIDE, TIME. 

1735 Pore Prol. Sat. 142 And St. John’s self.. With “open 
arms receiv'd one Poet more. 1783 Mab. D'’Arstay Diary 
19 Nov., To Bolt Court .. I went, and with open arms was 
I received. 1849 tr. Hawilton’s Fairy Tales (ed. Bohn), 
She instantly flew towards him with open arms. 1530 
Patscr. 249/2 *Opyn courte, court phantere. 1596 SHAKS. 
Merch. V. iw. i. 338 He hath refus'd it in the open 
Court, He shall haue meerly iustice and his bond. 1614 
Tatwor /fog hath lost his Pear/iw, in Hazl. Dodstey X1. 478 
He'd spend his judgment in the open court As now to me, 
without being once sollicited In his private chamber. a1225 
Ancr. R, 424 Habbe ever hire *earen opene touward hire 
dame. a 1543 Hatt Chron., Hen. VI112b, To give open 
eare to his request. 1879 Catperwoop Mind & Br. 227 
There is something additional in the open eye and open 
ear. ¢1200 7rin. Coll, Hont. 53 Ure *egen ben eure opene 
to biholde ure helende. 1713 Berketey //ylas & Phil. i 
Wks. 1871 I. 288 Directing your open eyes towards yonder 
part of the heaven. 1796 Jawe Austen Pride & Prey. II. 
vy, But she had chosen it with her eyes open. a1548 HALt 
Chron., Hen. V {169 With “open mouthes and fierce corages, 
thei came to Quene Margaret. 1595 Suaxs. John iv. ii, 
195, | sawa Smith..\Vith open mouth swallowing a Taylors 
Newes. 1530-1849 To “keep open house (see House s4.'17 b). 
@ 31548 Hatt Chrou., (len. {11 146 But the Cardinall. kept 
open housholde, to lordes, ladies, and all other. 1720 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 5870/1 Most of the Presidents are to keep open 
Table. 3184r Catun N. Amer. Ind. (1844) 1. xvii. 118 A 
chief, who must be liberal, keep open doors, and entertain. 

22. Comb. a. With a sb., forming an aétrib. 
phrase, as ofen-crib, -fire, -hand, -house, -letler, 
-sand, -lop, -view: see also OVeEN-alR, OPEN. 
DOOR, OPEN-HAIR, OPEN-MOUTH, etc. 

1881 Raymonp Afining Gloss. *Open-crib timnbering, shaft 
timbering with cribs alone, pce at intervals. 1876 B. 
Cuameneys Ref. in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) HI. 238 
A large ‘open-fire ventilating grate. 1875 Knicur Drct. 
Blech., *Open-sand Molding, heavy beams, foundations, and 
bed-plates are sometimes molded in the floor of the foundry, 
without any cope or top part. 1771 Connect. Col. Rec. (1885) 
XIII. 514 Every open chair and other ‘open top riding 
wheel-carriage [shall be rated] three pounds. 1899 $Vests. 
Guz. 10 Nov. 4/2 An “open-view balcony with balustrades 
in the roof. ‘ ; d 

b. Parasynthetic combinations in -ed (unlimited 
innumber); such are, ofen-armed, -bladed, -chested, 
-countenanced, -ended, -flowered, -fronted, -grained, 
-housed (hence -tousedness), jointed, -kneed, -lined, 
patterned, -roofed, -sided, -sleeved, -spaced, -spoken, 
-windowed (hence open-windowedness). 

1862 T. C. Grattan Beaten Paths 11. 309 The two Sicilies 
only waited “*open-armed for tbeir deliverer. ¢18g0 W.H. 
Casmey Ventilation 7 The *open-bladed fan is useful in 
moving large volumes of free air. 1828 Tytuer //ist, Scot. 
(1864) 1. 15) He was broad-shouldered and “open-chested. 
1890 Botprewoop JWiner's Right xxxiv. (1899) 146/2 A 
respectably-dressed, “open-countenanced miner. 1825 J. 
Niciiorson Oferat. Mechanic 172 The disadvantages attend- 
ing the “open-ended cylinder. 1874 Lusnock MW1/d Flowers 
iii. 68 An interesting series commencing with *open-flowered 
Species. 1796 Pearson in PAtl, Trans. LXXXVI. 448 Its 
fractured ..surface was *open-grained, and crystallized. 1804 
Asna Sewarp Jem. Darwin 6 *Open-housed hospitality. 
1874 Turarte Naval Archit. 22 When they are *open- 
Bec the timbers are kept in their correct relative position 

y placing blocks of the required thickness bet ween the two 
tiers composing the frame. 1878 Huxiey /’hysiogr. 36 So 
Porous and open-jointed are some of the rocks of this series. 
1719 De For Crusve 1.iv, My breeches .. were only linen, 
and *open-knce'd. 1845 Athenzum 11 Jan. 42 *Open-lined 
engravings like Albert Durer’s. 1647 A. Ross A/ystag. 
Poet. ix. (1675) 219 Juno's temple was "open-roofed. 1714 

Lont. Gaz. No. 5248/3 A Person inan *Open-Sleev'd Gown. 

1863S. L. J. Life in South M1. ii. 49 A plain *open-spoken 

body. 1839 G, A. Sata 7a. round Clock (1861) 8 Shops 
wide open, staringly open,..yawning with ajolly ha! ha! of 
open-windowedness on tbe bye-strollers. 

¢. Special combs.: + open-bellied a., ruptured; 
open-cast, -cut, in A/éxing, an open working; 
open-faced a., having a frank or ingenuous face ; 
talso, having the face uncovered ; hence openfaced- 
ness; + open-founded g., based on plain or obvious 


facts; open-front (see quot.); open-hearth, a 
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hearth of the reverberatory type: see HEARTH! 3; 
also affrib.; open-minded a., having an open 
mind, accessible to new arguments or ideas, hence 
open-mindedness; open-step sb, used altri, of 
the sight of a gun, arranged with parallel bars 
after the fashion of a ladder; open-stitch, Sc. 
open-steek, a style of openwork stitching; also 
attrib.; + open-visaged a. = ofenfaced. 

1598 FLorio, Guadloroso, burst, “open bellied. 1851 Green. 
WELL Coal-trade Terms Northumb. & Durh, 37 *Opencast, 
a cutting in stone, coal, &c., at the top or bottom of an 
excavation already made, and open to that place. 1881 
Raymonp Vining Gloss., "Open cut,a surface-working, open 
to daylight. 16:0 Guituim Heralury vt v. (1611) 265 This 
fashion of sidelong helmet and ‘openfaced with gardensure 
over the sight. 1897 Daily News 31 Mar. 6/3 A typical, 
tall, broad-shouldered, open-faced, English gentleman. 1649 
H. Lawresce Some Considerations 41 As muchas betweene 
*openfacednesse, and vailing. 1571 Gotptnc Calvin on I’s. 
xlix. 10 An “openfounded doctrine, that cannot escape the 
knowledge even of the rudest. 1881 RayMonp JJining Gloss., 
*Open-/ront, the arrangement of a blast furnace with a fore- 
hearth. 1885 Daily News 17 Sept. 5,'7 The duel is between 
wrougbt or puddled iron and Bessemer, or its rival ‘ *open- 
hearth’ steel. 1897 7zmes 18 Oct. 12/1 The growing im- 
portance of open hearth and the diminishing relative value 
of Bessemer steel. /é7d., To-day the open hearth system 
has completely asserted tts supremacy. 1865 Masson Kee. 
Brit. Philos. g An *open-mindedness that should even solicit 
contrary impressions. 1818 Scott Rod Rey xix, Nane o’ 
yere..*opensteek hems about it. 1884 i cates Mag. Aug. 
365/1 The ordinary “open-step sight attached to the barrel. 
1494 Fasyan Chron. vu. 568 He was..*opyn vysaged layed 
in the mynster of Pounfrayt, so yt all men myght knowe 
and see that he was dede. 

B. adv. = OPENLY (in various senses). 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 26215 His penance open most be schaun. 
1482 Wonk of Evesham Arb.) 26 [He] lernyd and knewe an 
ordir of euery thing synglerly, more opynner and fullyor 
than he knewe afore, 1533 More Afo/. 100 Some they say 
be playne and open false. 1601 SHaxs. Twed. N. un. ub 37 
Do not then walke too open. 

Open (@p’n), v. Forms: 1 openian, 2 
openien, 3-5 opene(n, 4- open. (Also 3 hopen, 
3-4 Opon, 3-7 opne(n, 4 apon, hopne, upon, 
5-6 opeyne, 6 Sc.apen; 3 Orm. oppnenn; 3-5, 
9 dial. oppen, 4-G-yn, 5 -ene.) (OF. ofenian = 
OS. opfanén, oponén MDu, ofenen, Du. ofenen), 
OHG. offanén, (MIIG. offenen) :—OTeut. *opané- 
Jan, {. ofan- OPEN a. Cf. also Ger. offnen.] 

I. Transitive senses, 

1. To move orturn (a door, gate, or the like) away 
from its closed position, so as to admit of passage. 

Cf, the dial. ‘put up’ or ‘set up’ (the door); also Ger. 
aufinachen, aufthun, Du. opntaken, lit. to do or make up, 
put up, open. ; 

¢1000 Ags. Psahns (Spelm.) cxvii. 19 Opnyad me gatu 
rihtwisnysse. c¢1z05 Lay. 19486 Dusete scal arisen & 
oppenien (¢ 1275 hopeni] urecastel-yeten. a1rzz5 St, Marker. 
12 Paraises 3:ten aren jarewe iopenet benu, @ 1300 Cursor 
Jf, 1881 (Cott.) Pan opend noe his wyndou, Lete vte a rauen. 
¢ 1375 /bid, 19788 (Fairf.. Wip pat ho openid hir eye-lid. 
¢1400 Destr. Troy 11308 Ne to pas of pis place, ne no port 
opun, c1420 Chron. Vilod. 949 Upon pe durre, my lady. 
1588 A. Kine tr. Canfstus’ Catech. 168 b, Knok, and it sall 
be apened vnto 30u. 1629 Mitton Ode Nativity 148 Heav'n 
-- Will open wide the Gates of her high Palace Hall. 1786 
tr. Beckford’s Vathek (1883) 106 The Angel of death had 
opened the portal of some other world. 1855 Macautay 
fist, Eng. xx. 1V. 404 Huy had opened its gates to the 
French. 1894 W.E. Norris $¢. Man's I. 177 He opened his 
lips, as if with the intention of putting some further question, 


b. adso/. (In sense 1 or 2.) 

1382 Wryeur Jfatt, xxv, 12 Lord, lord, opene to vs. 
¢1386 Cuaucer ars. 7, P 215 He that openeth to me,.. 
I wol entre in-to hym by my grace. c1400 Afol. Loll, 16 
He closip, & pan no man opunnip; He opunnib, & ban no 
man closip. ¢1470 IleNry !adlace vy. 1018 Opyn, he bad, 
the captayne cummand was. 1535 CoverRDALE Sof. Sony 
v.6 Whan I had opened vnto my beloued, he was epee 
and gone his waye. 1793 Arabian Nights 1V. 125 Their 
captain..pronounced these words distinctly, Sesame (which 
is a sort of corn), open. 1841 Lytton Ns. § Aforn. ut. x, 
Open, in the King's name ! 

2. To make (a building, box, or enclosed space 
of any kind) open (OPEN a. 2), as by moving or 
turning a door, gate, lid, by removing part of the 
walls, or clearing away anything that obstructs 
passage in or out; to break open, unclose, undo; 
to obtain or provide free access to or egress from. 

¢ 1200 Ormix 7357 Purrh batt te kalldewisshe follc Oppne- 
denn pe23re maddmess,..i batt hus. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 
App. If.15 His tumbe was yopened. 13.. Cursor Al. 24423 
(Cott.) Al opind war pair graues sen. 1382 Wycuir Zude. iv. 
19 The which openyde a botel of mylk, and 3af to hym to 
drynk. 1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) VIII. 83 In his comynge 
Pprisouns were i-oponed. c1g400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) v. 14 
He went and opned pe grafe. 1535 CoverpaLe Gen xiii. 
35 Whan they opened their sackes, euery man founde his 
boundell of money in his sacke. 2a1§s0 Freiris of Berwik 
373 in Dunbar's [’oems (1893) 297 Ga belyfe vnto 3one 
almerie, And oppin it. 1598 Suaxs. Merry W. ui. 2 
Why, then the world’s mine Oyster, which I, with sword 
willopen. 1712-14 Pore Rafe Lock iv. 126 He first the 
snuff-box open’d, then the case. 1885 Law Times LXXIX. 
1723/2 As soon as C— and Co.'s office was opened on the 
morning of the 19th. A/od. Shall we open anotber bottle? 

In figurative expressions. 

@ 1300 Cursor .W. 26118 (Cott.) Opins to your lauerd your 
hert. 1523 Lp. Berners Frozss, I. cccxlvi. 547 Clement 
opyned bis graces to all clerkes. 1613 Suaks. //ex. V//I, 
un. ii, 184 My band ha's open’d Bounty to you. 


OPEN. 


c. With the purpose as the main notion: To 
give access to; to render accessible Zo (persons or 
to the public) or for (some purpose); to make 
freely accessible ; to establish for the entrance of 
the public, of customers, etc., as fo ofen a shop, 
store, branch of a bank, registry office, etc. With 
various qualifications implied by the context. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 346 That no man open 
his house unto privy conventicles, 1647 Bovie Let. to 
Dury 3 May, W ks. 1772 1. p. xxxix, Either to bolt heaven 
against, or open Newgate for all those, that believe [error]. 
4791-1823 D'Israeii Cur. Lit., Libraries 1 This library .. 
dpiics Cesar once proposed to open for the public. 1855 

Tacautay //ist. Ang. xiii. 11]. 378 The Government.. 
ventured to open the Courts of Justice which the Estates 
had closed. /éid. xviii. 1V. 125 ‘hat the House of Lords 
and the House of Commons should be open to men to 
whom he would not open a guild of skinners. 1865 Mitt 
in Morn. Star 6 July, Everyone who gets into Parliament 
.. by opening the public-houses, goes there to represent the 
vices of the constituency. 

Jig. 1813 Mar. Epcewortu Patron. 1. iii. (1832) 40 
Attempts were made to open the borougb. 

d. To declare (a building, park, etc.) open, and 
introduce to public use by a formal ceremony. 
(Passing into sense 13.) 

1889 Bury Times 20 July 8/6 Prince Albert Victor visited 
Harrogate..and opened the new Buildings of the Bath 
Hospital. 1896 Eastern Alorn. News (Hull) 22 Feb. 1/2 
St. ‘Thomas's Church. Opening of the New Lectern. 1898 
Oxford Directory, The new Town Hall, Courts and Muni- 
cipal Buildings..were opened by H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales on. .the rath May, 1897. 

3. To spread apart, widen, expand, unfold, unroll, 
extend. (Sometimes with combination of sense 2, 
as in fo open a letter.) Also aésol. with ellipsis 
of object, as ‘to open (sc. a book) at a page, on 
a part’, etc. 


c1000 Ags. Psalms (Spelm.) cxliv. 17 Openast [aferis] 


pu hand pine. a@r2go Uretsun in Cott. Hom. 201 Bi- 
tweonen peo ilke ermes so swide wide to-spredde and 
i-opened. 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxiv. (Alexis) 396 We 


ray be, opyne pi hand, & lat ws se pat closyt wryt. 1387 
Trevisa /ligden (Rolls) V1. 37 Whan pe book was 1-opened. 
1423 Jas. I Avagts QO. xxi, The tender flouris opnyt thame 
and sprad. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxi. 213 He opened 
the letter that he had folden afore 1ogeder. @1548 Hatt 
Chron., Hen. VII1 135b, It was not well ment to the 
Emperor, to stop his packet with letters and to open them, 
1570 Satin. Poenis Refornt. xv. 8 3e Mariguildis, forbid the 
sune To oppin sow euerie morrow! 1602 Carew Cornwali 
136b, A little beyond Foy, the land openeth a large sandie 
Bay, for the sea to ouerflow. 1657 North's [utarch (1676 
Add. Lives 35 With his hands he [Charlemaine] would open 
and extend four Horse-shoes being joyned together. 1712 
Appison Sfcct. No. 115 P 8 This opens the Chest. 1783-9 
T. Day Sandford §& Merton, Cure of Gout (1851) 143 He 
too had a library, although he never opened a book. 1839 
I. Taytor Anc. Chr. I. ut. 411 Nor can we do betier than 
open Chrysostom. 1882 Patly Tel, 24 June, Three overs 
later B— opened his shoulders in tremendous style, 

a@bsol. 1817 Cotrerivce Biog. Lit, xviii. (1882) 172, I will 
take the first stanza, on which I have chanced to open, in 
the Lyrical Ballads. 1883 Va/sly Tel.15 May 2/7 U— then 
opened out, and..drove the captatn..for 3. 

b. To expand, enlarge (a hole or aperture). 

1703 Moxon A/ech. E.xerc. 52 To open a Hole, is in 
Smith's Language, to make the Hole wider. 

4. To make an opening in; to cut or break into; 
to make a hole or incision in, + to make a breach 
in (a wall or fortification). Zo ofen ground, to 
break up the surface of ground, as by ploughing, 
digging trenchcs, etc. 

c1175 Lamb. [font 147 Weren his side mid speres orde 
iopened. c1z0s5 Lay. 27556 Opened wes his breoste Pa blod 
com ford luke. @ 1300 Cursor AL, 17140 Bi-hald and se mt 
blodi side, Pat for pi luue es opend wide. 1306 £xec. Sir S. 
Fraser xxi. in Pot. Songs (Camden) 221 He wes y-opened, 
is boweles ybrend. 1486 Bk, St. Albaus E vij, With bis 
feete he opynys the erthther he gooth a way. 1568 GraFton 
Chron. 1. 148 Tbe Speare wherewith Longeus opened 
Christes side. 1667 Mitton 7, Z. vin. 465 Who stooping 
op’nd my left side, and took From thence a Rib. 1748 
Anson s Voy. u. xiv, 286 A battery of five or six pieces of 
cannon. , would have opened it (tbe rampart]in a short time. 
1794 /Tist. in Ann, Reg. 39 They did not..yield to the first 
summons, but waited until the l’rench General had opened 
ground, 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 305 The old 
moorland..had not been opened for time immemorial. 1897 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. 1V. 252 If a localised abscess be dis- 
covered in the liver, it should be opened and drained. 

b. To make, produce, or cause (an opening or 
open space of some kind). Zo open trenches, to 
dig trenches in besieging: see TRENCH. 

ai12z40 Lofsoug in Cott. H/fom. 211 Purh pine fif wunden 
iopened o rode. 1382 Wycttr /sa. xh. 18, I shall opene in 
hege hillis flodys, and in the myddel of feeldis welles. 21548 
Hatt Chrox., (len. Vl 29 But the Italians her awne.. 
chyldren opened the gappe, and made the waye of her 
destruccion. 1667 Mitton 7. ZL. 1. 688 Soon had his crew 
Op‘ned into the Hill a spacious wound. 1684 J. PETER 
Siege Vienna 3 He had resolved to leave the I’lace, where 
he had not yet opened the Trenches. 1820 SHELLEY 
Arethusa ii, Alpheus bold .. With his trident .. opened 
achasm Inthe rocks 1853 StocqveLer JV/r/. Enucycl. s.v. 
Trenches, To open the Trenches is to break ground for the 
purpose of carrying on approaches towards a besieged place. 

+e. To penetrate by force, break through. Ods. 

1523 Lp. Berners Froiss. I. cxxx. 158 Certayne fspeee 
men .. perforce opyned the archers of the princes batayle, 
and came and fougbt with the men of armes bande tne 
hande. /éid. clx. 195 To the entent they somwhat to breke 
and to opyn the archers. 


OPEN. 


5. To loosen (that which is tight, compact, close | 


together, dense, stiff, ete.). 
meaning.) +b. To dissolve, decompose (06%). 

1683 Moxon Alech. Exerc., Printing xxii. P2 By Opening, 
you must now understand removing the Quoins, till they 
stand loose, 1686 W. Harris tr. Lemery's Course Chyni. 
I. vi. (ed. 3) 150 Verdegreese is nothing but a Copper opened. 
1727-41 CHampBers Cycl. s.v. Purgative, ‘Uhe saline part is 
set loose by preparation, and opening the sulphur. 1765 
A. Dickson Treat. Agric. (ed. 2) 366 All kinds of manures 
open the soil. 1796 /ustr. § Reg. Cavalry (1813) 245 The 
leading troop..opens its ranks, at which time the officers... 
move into the front of the troop. 1833 Megul. J/ustr. 
Cavalry 1. 38 The ranks will then be opened. /dzd. 154 
From the centre open your Files. 

8. To clear of obstrnction or hindrancc; to make 
(a road) free for passage. Chiefly fg. 

1387 Trevisa //igdex (Rolls) 1V. 163 Pe way was opened 
forto take wreche of al olde wrepbe. 1560 Davus tr. 
Sleidane's Comm. 70 It opened the waye to rebellion, sedi- 
tion, and to civile warres. 1573 Life Frith in Wks. (1829) 
73 Wherewithal he might have opened an easy way unto 
honour and dignity. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. 1x. 809 Thou 
op'nst Wisdoms way, And giv’st access, though secret she 
retire. 1852 Mrs Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxxiii. 297 Not 
without hope that some way of escape might yet be opened 
tohim, 1891 T. Haroy Jess (1892) 110 The field had already 
been ‘opened’; that is to say, a lane a few feet wide had 
been hand-cut through the wheat..for the first passage of 
the horses and machine. 

b. To make (the passages of the body) clear; 
to clear away (obstructions) in the bodily passages. 

1574 Newron Health Mag. 55 Filberdes .. are aperitive 
and open oppilations and obstructions. 1653 CuLrerrer 
Lond, Disp. 1. 6 [Endive] opens obstructions and provokes 
urine. 1727-41 Cnambers Cycl.s. v. Hellebore, Sternutatory 
powder, to clear and open the head. 1755 JOHNSON, A/fer7- 
tive, that ..has the quality of opening the excrementitious 
passages of the body. 1897 A//butt’s Syst. ATed. 1V. 420 
The bowels should be well opened at the onset bya brisk 
purgative. 

7. To uncover, lay bare, disclose to sight, expose 
or exhibit to view, display. 

a 1000 Beowulf 3056 Nefne God sylfa..sealde pam de he 
wolde.. hord openian. ¢1315 SuoreNAM 54 The croune 
of clerke yopened hys, Tokneth the wyl to hevene, 1382 
Wycur /sa. xxvi. 21 The erthe shal opene [1388 schewe} 
his blod. 1573-80 Baret Aéz. O96 Opening their naked 
pappes. 1667 Mitton /, L. vu. 318 Herbs of every leaf .. 
Op’ning their various colours. 1671 — ?. R. 11. 294 Alleys 
brown That open’d in the midst a woody Scene. 1746-7 
Hervey Mediz. (1818) 206 The boughs, rounded into a set 
of regular arches, opened a view into the distant fields: 
1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. 1V. 95/1 The torch which .. 
opened new prospects to his eager views. 1899 Mezcastle 
Even. Chron. 14 Mar., The hopper opened her red light 
and sounded a short blast. 

8. Naut. To come in sight of, get an open view 
of, by rounding or passing some intervening object. 

1748 Axson's Voy. 1. vii. 75 We opened Streights Le Maire, 
and soon after..entered them with fair weather and a brisk 
gale. /did. 11. li, 130 We were..surprized..to see her open 
the N.W. point of the bay. 1768 J. Byron Narr. Patagonia 
(ed. 2) 94 As soon as we opened the headland to the west- 
ward of us. 1837 T. Hook Yack Srag xiv, Vhe breeze, 
which blew right in his face..as he ‘opened’ the sea be- 
tween Weston’s shop and the library. 1858 Merc. Marine 
Alag. V. 227 Taking care not to open the Obelisk on the 
slope of the Nortb Head. 1898 R. Kipuinc Fleet in Being 
v. 46 The tide’s setting us up a little...We shall open 
Dunboy House in a minute round the corner. 

+9. To lay bare or make manifest to the (mental 
or spirittial) view ; to reveal, disclose, declare, make 
known, Oés. exc. as in b. 

cgoo tr. Beda’s Hist. 1, vii. (1890) 36 Albanus..cydde and 
openade.. bat he cristen were. c1175 Lamb, Hom. 127 Of 
pere heonenliche blisse pe us wes iopenad. cr200 I’ices 
& Virtues 27 Min fader on heuene hit openede in to (pine) 
herte. @1325 Prose Psalter x\viii(i.). 4 Y..shal open in pe 
Sauter myn purpose. c1450 tr. De /uzttatione 1. xiii. 15 
Temptacion openib what we be. 1526 TinDALE fats. xi. 
27 Nether knoweth eny man tbe father, save the Sonne, and 
he to whome the Sonne will open hym. 1548 UDALL, etc. 
Erasm. Par, Matt. xvi. 87 Nor open it to others that he 
was Messias. 1598 GrENEWEY 7acztus, Ana. 11. xviii. (1622) 
59 Semius openeth that by letters to Piso; warning him not 
to go about to tempt the army with corrupters. 1647 
Evetyn Diary g Nov., My sister open’d to me her marraige. 
1971 Antig. Sarisb, Pref. Biog. 121 Striking incidents.. 
which, if preserved, would open their real characters. 
1804 Europ. Mag. XLV. 42/2 ‘The plan of the work is fully 
opened in the Preface. 

b. esp. To disclose or divulge (one’s mind, feel- 
ings, designs, etc.); 7ef#. to communicate onc’s 
intentions or feelings, to unbosom oneself. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 553 He onswared hir onestly opynond 
his hert. 1533 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) 
115 That we should freindly open our minds each to other. 
1545 Brinktow Coufl, 36b, There may he open his matter 
hymself. a1548 Hatt Chrowm., [[en. VI 152 Before his 
purpose was openly published, and hys frendes opened 
theim selfes, 1682 Bunyan /foly War Wks. 1768 II. 7, 
I have opened my mind unto you. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 
240 #1 When he was grown familiar with me he opened 
himself like a good Angel. 1761 Hume //ist. Eng. 1. xv. 
366 The king began with opening his intentions to the 
Count of Hainault. 1849 Macautay //ist. Eng. ix. 11. 406 
Russell opened the design to Shrewsbury. 1860 Ruskin 
Mod. Paint, V. 1x. vii. § 8. 269 To them, he can open 
himself, by a word, or syllable, or a glance. 

+e. ‘fo announce, declare; to makc public, pro- 
mulgate. Obs. 

1433 Rolls of Parit. 1V. 423/2 For oper diverse causes, 
openyd and alleggid. a 1548 Haut Chron., (Len. VII 138 b, 
When this matter was opened througli Englande, howe the 
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greate men toke it..the poore curssed, the riche repugned. 
1562 in Strype Ann. Ref (1709) 1. xxxi. 310 That the sum 
of mony by him given be opened by the parson, vicar or 
curate, to the parish. 1656 Burton's Diary (1828) 1. 57, 
I cannot but dissent from the gentlemen tbat bave opened 
it to be blasphemy. 

10. To unfold the sense of; to expound, explain, 
interpret. Ods. or arch. 

c12z00 7 rin. Coll. Hom, 217 On pesse fewe litele wored 
lotied fele gode wored 3if hie weren wel ioponen. a1225 
Ancr. R.242 EKuerichon of peos wordes wolde habben longe 
hwule uorte beon wel iopened. @ 1340 Hampote Psalter 
Prol., Pou sall fynd baim oppynd in paire stedis. 1382 
Wycir Luke xxiv. 32 Wher oure herte was not brennynge 
in vs, while he ., openyde scripturis to vs? ¢1449 Pecock 
Repr. Prol. 1 First openyrfg or doing to wite, thanne 
next blamyng, and aftirward biseching. 1535 CovERDALE 
2 Esdras xiii. 21, 1 will open vnto the, the thinge y! thou 
bast requyred. 1571 Dicces Paztom. im. xii. Riv b, Your 
quotient openeth how many times the lesser vessell is con- 
teyned in the greater. 1642 W. Ames Alarrow of Divinity 
title-p., A table opening the hard words. 1720 WATERLAND 
Eight Serm., 233 The force of these Expressions I have 
elsewhere open’d and explain’d. 

11. To make more intelligent or sympathetic; to 
expand, enlarge, enlighten (the mind or heart). 

a@ 1310 in Wright Lyric 7. xxv. 71 Ihesu, my saule drah 
the to, Min heorte opene ant wyde un-do, 1382 Wycuir 
Acts xvi. 14 A womman Lidda bi name .. whos herte the 
Lord openyde. 1526 Tinpate Luke xxiv. 45 Then openned 
he their wyttes, that they myght vnderstond the scriptures. 
1605 Bacon Adu, Learn. 1. vi. §16 Not only opening our 
understanding. but chiefly opening our belief. 1713 BeRKE- 
Ley Guardian No. 39 #8 His Understanding wants to be 
opened and enlarged. 1886 Rusxin Preéerita 1. ix. 305 
My eyes had been opened, and my heart with them. 

12. To render accessible or available for settle- 
ment, use, intercourse, etc.; as fo open land, to 
open a country to trade. Usually Open up: see 24. 

1617 Asp. Apsot Descr. IVorld (1634) 292 The English .. 
did adventure farre to open the North partsof America. 1816 
Brackenripce Jral, Voy. AVissouri (ed. 2) 28 We stopped 
..at the cabin of an old Frenchman, who is beginning to 
open a plantation, according to the phraseology of the 
western country. 1863 ALFrorp in Gd. IVords Mar. 199 We 
are to understand that a communication is to be opened 
between two places. 

13. To begin, start, commence; to set in action, 
initiate, set on foot (any proceedings, operations, or 
business). Zo ofen an account, open the ball or 
the campaign, open fire, open parliament, ctc.: see 
the sbs. (Allied to 2d.) 

1693 [see CAMPAIGN sd, 3). 1709 STEELE Tatler No.17 P 5 
The Allies hasten their Preparations for opening the Cam- 
paign. 1712 Aooison Sfect. No. 267 » 2 He..opens his 
Poem with the Discord of his Princes. 1731 Gentil. Alag. 
Dec. 538/2 The Duke gave a Ball, which .. his Highness 
open’d with the Princess Mary. 1735 Bertin Chess v, 
Never play your Queen, till your game is tolerably well 
opened. 1762-71 H. Wacrote Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) 
IV. 162 The pictures were. .exhibited to the public, and the 
subscription opened. 1781 //ist. Eur. in Ann. Reg. 24/2 
On the 12th of March the Spaniards opened their battery. 
1787 JEFFERSON Ii’r7t. (1859) 11. 316 They are about to 
open a loan of one hundred millions. 1827 Roserts Moy. 
Centr. Amer. 54 To open a trade with the Indians in 
the interior. 1833 Act 3 & 4 IW7ll. IV, c. 46 § 61 An 
account to be opened in the name of the Commissioners. 
1833 Hr. Martineau AZauch, Strike ix. 92 Opening the 
weekly meetings. 1839 ‘THiRLWALL Greece VI. 15 Ptceodorus 
..had opened a correspondence with bim. 1840 Penny Cycl. 
XVII. 274/2 It is the practice for the lord chancellor, 
with other peers appointed by commission ..to open the 
parliament by stating ‘that her Majesty will [etc.]’. 1849 
Macautay Hist, Eng. ii. 1. 205 A negotiation was opened. 
1889 BoLtprEwoop KX obbery under Arms xxxiv, We opened 
fire at them directly. A/od. The Queen will open Parlia- 
ment in person. 

14. Legal. To state (a case) to the court, pre- 
liminary to adducing evidence ; esp. to speak first 
in a case, a privilege belonging to the affirmative 
side. Zo open pleadings, in a trial before jury, to 
state briefly the substance of the pleadings. Also, 
To state or bring forward (an argument, assertion, 
etc.) in opening a ease. 

1621 Exsinc Lords’ Debates App. (1870) 134 The breefes 
of the whole abusesread in open Court, w{hi]ch Sir Randolpb 
Crew in divers poyntes opened to their Lordships...Mr. 
Atturney Generall opened divers poyntes to their Lord. 
ships touching these abuses. 1631 Star Chamb. Cases 
(Camden) 6 The Complainants Counsell having made their 
charge, and opened all their proofes, the defendants Counsell 
having also made their defence. c¢ 1645 HowFtt Left. (1655) 
IV. viti. 24 She may make Her self your Client, and so 
employ you to open her Case, and recover her Portion. 1682 
DrvoEen AZedal Ep. to Whigs P 4 You retained him only 
for the opening of your cauise,..your main lawyer is yet 
behind. 1891 Daily News 8 Dec. 7/5 Sir H. D. was open- 
ing the case for the respondents when the Court rose. 

15. To undo, recall, or set aside (a judgement, 
settlement, sale, etc.), so as to leave the matter 
open to further action, diseussion, or negotiation. 

1792 in Vesey, jr. Reports 1. (1801) 453 The Court gives its 
assistance to open biddings, for the benefit of the suitor and 
the estate, not of the purchaser. 1806 Lp. Erskine zdid. 
XII}. 204 The true Equity and Justice of the Case seem to 
be, that Foreclosure is opened by the Action [brought by 
the mortgagee], 1848 ArNouLD J/ar. [msur. (1866) 1. 1. vi. 
292 ‘lhe policy was to be opened. By this, these writers 
understood that the agreed valuation was to be set aside as 
the standard and basis of the underwriter's liability. 1867 
Act 30 & 31 IWVict. c. 48 § 7 It is the long settled practice of 
courts of equity in sales by auction of land under their 
authority to open biddings even more than once. /ézd., 
That the practice of opening tbe biddings.. be discontinued 


OPEN. 


.. unless .. on the ground of fraud or improper conduct. 
1877 Sik G. Jesser in Law Rep. 7 Ch. Div. 175 The mort. 
gagor is entitled to open the foreclosure on the usual terms, 

IT. 2x2/r. (Sometimes for reff., sometimes e//p7. 
or adsol. use of the trans.) 


16. To become open, unshut, or unclosed: (a) 
of a door or other means of entrance; (4) of the 
passage or doorway ; (¢) of the space or enclosure 
to which this gives access. Hence, (@) generally, 
to come apart or asunder, so as to admit of 
passage, disclose a gap or vacant space, display 
the interior or contents. (e) Of an abscess, To 
burst and discharge, 

¢ 1000 AELFric //onz. 11.258 Byrzenu openodon mid deadum 
banum. ¢ 1250 Gen. & Ex. 3772 Erde..opnede vnder (h]ere 
fet. ¢1375 Cursor AJ, 3783 (kairf.) Him po3t pe sate opened 
of heyuen. 1393 Lanct. P. Pl. C. xxi. 68 For eny wye 
oper warde wyde openede pe sates. 1526 Filer. fon 
(W. de W. 1531) 289 b, The herte hoppeth and lepetb in the 
body: and now openeth & now closeth. 1573-80 Barer 
Aly, O 112 Theskie openeth, or goeth asunder. 1592 SHaks. 
Rom. & Ful. v. iii. 47 Thus I enforce thy rotten lawes to 
open, 1647 A. Ross Mystag. Poet. x. (1675) 236 The Mari- 
gold..opens or shuts with the Sun. 1724 Dr Foe Afem, 
Cavalier (1840) 14 My wound opened again withriding. 1774 
Gotosm. Nat. Hist. (1776) V1. 170 Tbe bony covers open 
and give it a free passage. 1828 Scotr /. A/. Perthiv, They 
were scarce gone ere the door of the glover’s house opened. 
1870 E. Peacock Ral/ Skirl. 111. 157 Law offices opened at 
eigbt o'clock in tbose days. 

b. Of the weather: To become clear of frost. 

1678 Laoy CHawortH in 124k Rep. [list. MSS. Comm. 
App. v. 45 Assoone as the weather ee to allow travelling. 

e. Of things non-physical, the way to them, ctc. 

1845 STEPHEN Com, Laws Eng, (1874) I. 390 The heir to 
an estate .. when the succession to it opens or becomes 
vacant upon the death of tbe proprietor. 

17, a. Of a door, etc.: To serve as a passage ¢o 
or into; to give access to. b. Ofa room or space: 
To have an opening or passage 40, z#fo, out of, etc. 
Also ec. To have its opening, or outlet owards, to 
lie open Zo. 

&. 1760-72 H. Brooke Jool of Qual. (1809) 1V. 124 A door 
that opened into a garden; and..another door that opened 
to the street. 1832 Act 2 & 3 Well. IV, c. 64 Sched. O. 45 
‘The gate.. opens into an occupation road leading to Penrallt, 
1885 Law Times LXXX. 5/1 The rooins have an outer door 
opening on to a commen staircase. 

b. 1615 Bepwett Arad. Trudg.Mj, Babe’'lmandeb,..is the 
mouth of the Arabian gulfe (i.e. Red Sea}, by which it 
openeth and falleth into the Red sea [i e. Indian Ocean], 
1722 De Fore Plague (1884) 171 The back Road..opened 
into the said great Road, 1801 Lusiguan 111.155 A library, 
opening through a greenhouse on toa lawn. 1817 J. Evans 
Excurs. Windsor 268 The house, an old one, opens upon 
seven acres of ground. 

C. 1697 DryDen Virg. Georg. 1. 472 A Cote that opens to 
the South prepare. 1825 Gossett Kar Rides (1885) 11. 25, 
I saw a lane opening in the right direction. 1839 YEOwELL 
Anc. Brit. Ch. xii. 140 A valley opening to the sea shore. 


18. To expand, extend, spread apart. Of a col- 
lective body or its units: To move apart so as to 
present openings or wider interstices. Also ofex 


out: see 23. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. v. xliv. (MS. Bodl.) If. 24/1 
For drawyng and by fonging of winde be bladder openyth 
and spredip. 1667 Mitton P. Z. vi. 481 They shoot fortb 
..op’ning to the ambient light. 1675 tr. Machiavelli's 
Prince (1883) 242 His horse,. .opening to the right and left,.. 
made room for the foot. 1856 Kane Arct. Axfl. 11. xxix. 
297 The little flag..opened once more to tbe breeze. 

b. fig. To expand in intellect or sympathy. 

1709 FEtton Classics (1718) 38 To repeat his Grammar 
over, two or three Years before his Understanding opens 
enough to let him into the Reason..of the Rules. 1713 
STeeLe Luglishu, No. 55. 354 All Hearts begin to open. 

19. To become disclosed or revealed, to begin to 
appear; to expand to the view, to become more 
and more visible, esp. on nearer approach or 
change of position. 

1708 J. Puitirs Céder 11. 86 Joy and Pleasure open to 
the View. 1782 Cowper Tadle-t. 265 The varied fields of 
science, ever new, Opening and wider opening on her view. 
a1822 SHELLEY Summer 6 Vhe stainless sky Opens beyond 
them like eternity. 1842 Lytton Zauonz v. 29 Mournful 
Campagna, thou openest on us in majestic sadness. 1844 
Mrs. Browninc Lay Brown Rosary 1. ii, Down through 
tbe wood.. Till the chapel-cross opens tosight. 1875 JowETT 
Plato (ed. 2) 1. 420 Plato bad tbe wonders of psychology 
just opening to him, 

b. Naut. To appear distinct or separate. 

1745 P. Tuomas ¥rnl. Anson's Voy. 56 The Town of 
Payta .. began to open in a direct line with it [the Point 
that forms the Bay}. 1854 Mosevey Astron. i. (1874) 2 The 
lights..will appear to separate, or in the nautical phrase, 
they will open. 1858 A/erc. Alarine Alag. V. 226 The 
.. Lighthouse has opened its own breadth north of the.. 
Obelisk below it. 

20. To disclose or declare one’s knowledge, 
thoughts, or feelings in speech, to speak out; to 
speak explicitly, explain. { 

a1641 Be. Mountacu Acts & AZon. (1642) 300 His enemies. . 
would soone be quashed and not once dare to open, if hee 
were at Court. 1753 Foote Eug. in aris u. Wks. 1799 1. 
44 It will be impossible for me to divine: but come, open a 
little. 1775 T. Hutcuinson Diary 9 Nov. 1. 555 He opened 
very largely on the state of affairs. 1809 Matkin Gil Blas 
xu. xiii, P 7 He did not open on the suhject of Seraphina, 
nor did we attempt to draw hiin out. 1830 Cossert Kur 
Rides (1885) 11. 304 When I opened, I found that this man 
was willing to open too. 1841 J.T. Hewterr Parish Clerk 
I. 231 If he opens upon it 1’ll give him a sound thrashing. 


a 
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21. Of hounds: To give tongue, to begin to cry 
when in pursuit on a scent ; hence, contemptuously, 


of men. 

1565-73 Coorer Thesaurus, Circronspecti canes .. good 
hounds that open not but where they finde. 1573-80 Baret 
at/y, O 114 Vo vent, or open as an hound or spaniel doth, 
when he hath the sent of anie thing. 1598 Snaks. Jerry 1, 
1v. ii 209 If 1 cry out thus vpon no traile, neuer trust me 
when I open againe. 1657 THorN ey tr. Longus' Daphnis 
§ Chloe 68 Vhe deep-mouth’d dogs open’d loud. 1735 
Somervitte Chase 1. 110 To chear the Pack Op’ning in 
Consorts of harmonious Joy. 1836 Penny Cyct. V. 7/2 When 
in pursuit..the hound opens with a voice deep and sonorous. 

22. To begin; to start or commence operations. 
In theatrical parlance, To make a début, to begin 
a season or tour. Often elliptical, for oper fire. 

1716 Apoison Free-hotder No. 22 » 2 Our Conversation 
opened, as usual, upon the Weather. 1761 Foote Liar. 
Wks. 1799 I) 282 Where do we open?..Let us see—one 
o’clock—..the Mall will be crouded. 1803 Mro. WELLESLEY 
Desp. por) 366 The batteries of the British army opened 
against the fort. 1827-39 Dre Quixcey Murder Wks. 1862 
IV. 52 In spite of all I could do or say, the orchestra 
opened. 1828 Lights 4 Shades 1. 245 W. Settle opened in 
‘Liberty Hall’. 1876 lrevetyan Afacau/ay II. xv. 469 When 
the year 1859 opened. 1880 Dasly News 1 Mar. 3/3, | open 
in this piece, providing myself the company, and super- 
intending the rehearsals. 1883 Wanch. Guard. 3 Nov. 6/6 
Lard opened active at higher prices. 1884 /bid. 22 May 5/2 
The summer session of the French Chambers opened on 
Tuesday. 1894 WotseLey Alarlborongh U1. 175 A battery 
of eight guns opened on the fleet. A/od. Our school opens 
next Monday. 

IIT. With adverbs. 

23. Open out, ¢ravs. a. To render visible or 
accessible by the removal of that which envelopes 
or conceals; to unfold, unpack. b. To develop. 
ec. To disclose, reveal, display or offer to mental 
view. infr. d. To expand, extend, move apart: 
= sense 18. e., To give vent to one’s feelings or 
thoughts; to speak out, speak freely; = sense 20. 

& 1861 CLoucH Poents, etc. (1869) I. 248 In one spot some 
lesser ruins have been opened out. 1882 De Winpt £gualor 
99 Coal is found..here, and Government has opened outa 
small mine for the use of its vessels. 1883 J. W. Suerer As 
Home & in India 112 \We..had got our tin travelling cases 
inside, and were opening out some necessary things. 

b. 1826 Soutney in Corr. w. C. Bowles (1881) 93 Whether 
the studied deference which is now assumed toward me, .. 
will open out anything like a frank and easy intercourse 
time must show. 1878 GLapstrone Glean. (1879) 1. 206 
The work of searching the soil and the bowels of the 
territory, and opening out her enterprise throughout its 
Vast expanse. 

C. 1814 Cocerwwce Lett., to D. Stuart (1895) 631 Having 
for the very first time..opened out my whole feelings and 
thoughts concerning my past fates and fortunes. a 1834 — 
in Lit. Rent. (1836) Il. 96 The perfect probahility of the 
moment chosen by Prospero..to open out the truth to his 
daughter. 1855 Cé. Times 28 Oct., The newly-formed 
diocese opened out a magnificent opportunity for a Bishop 
whose training fitted him for his work. 

d. 1833 Regul. /nstr, Cavalry 1. 154 The left wing open 
out. 1859 F. A. Grirrttns Arty/. Man, (1862) 30 A Battalion 
in Close column should first open out to quarter-distance. 
1871 L. SterHEN Player. Eur. iv. ut. 245, | was glad when 
the trees began to open out..and we came upon the.. 
meadow, 

@. 1855 CosTELLo Stor. Screen 89 She now opened out a 
little, and told me [etc ]. 1861 HucHEs Som Brown at Oxf. 
v. (1889) 42 I'om..[was]} very much astonished at himself for 
having opened out so freely. 

24. Open up. (Up is addcd to Ofen in many 
of its senses, often merely with the effect of 
strengthening or giving emphasis, but esp. in the 
following.) a. ¢vans. To open to view, access, use, 
passage, or traffic (usually implying the removal of 
obstructions to sight or access); to lay open (a 
question previously untouched) ; to bring to light, 
disclose, raise and leave open or unsettled. 

rs82-8 Hist. Fas. V/ (1804) 120 To oppin up the meanes 
for the mair facill atteening toa gude peace. 1793 Monthly 
Rev. X1. 159 The place which is first opened up. 1827 
CartyteGerm. Rom. 1V. 149 By Miracles and Similitudes, 
a new world is opened up. ¢1829 CoLeRincE in Sterling's 
Ess. & Tales (1848) 1. Life 23, 1..detected two errors; one 
of them the phrase ofen uf a subject, which, | suppose, is 
an innovation of the sectarian pulpits. 1844 Mitt £ss. 
Pol. Econ. 97 The views of political economy which his 
[Ricardo’s] genius was the first to open up. 1851 Dixon 1/7, 
Penn i. (1872) 3 Opening up a new and tempting branch of 
trade, 1852 Gtapvstone G/ean. (1879) 1V. 191 ‘This inquiry, 
however, opens up and detects the master fallacy. 1884 

Times (weekly ed.) 19 Sept. 6/2 Each turn of the road.. 
Opened up new effects in the enchanting landscape. 1884 
Fall Mail G, 29 Aug. 11/2 He would begin by opening up, 
Say, twenty-five acres his first year, clearing, draining, and 

Paine. 1895 Manch. Guard. 14 Oct. 5/6 The Isker 

alley line..will open up this country for the first time. 

b. intr. To become open to passage, view, 
enterprise, etc. (by the removal of obstructions). 

1857 Livincstoxe Trav, xx. 407 Avenues of wealth opening 
up so readily. A/od. Hoping a way will open up. 

IV. Phrases, Zo ofen a (or the) door to: see 
Door 3. + To open one's cars, to give ear, listen 
willingly or attentively. Zo open one's eyes, to take 
notice, regard, look; to stare with astonishment. 
To open a person's eyes, to cause him to see, to make 
him aware of facts. 7 open one's mouth, i.e. in 
order to swallow or eat, or (also ove’s lips) to 


speak ; not to open one’s lips, to be absolutely silent. 
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¢1200 Trin. Cotl. Hom.35 Hie openeden his earen to luste 
pe defles lore. a@ 1300 Cursor Jf. 19941 Petre opend pan his 
muth..he said [ete @1340 Hampore Psalter xxi. 12 Pai 
oppyndon me paire mouth. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saintsi. (Petros) 
jos In bathowre god hopnyt parewyn. 1393 Lanci. P. P/. 
C. xu, 61 (Rawlinson MS.) For god is def now a dayes and 
deyneth [see Dain v.] his heres to opne. 1545 Brixktow 
Lament. 20 He must open his monthe agaynst Antichriste. 
171r Bupceit Sfect. No. 77 ?6 He..thinks a great deal, 
but never opens his Mouth. 1712 STEELE ‘bid. No. 427 P 1 
Too ill-natur'd to open their Lips in Conversation. 1849 
Macaucay Afist. Eng. ii. 1. 247 In the House of Lords 
he never opened his lips. 1874 Q. Rev. CXXXVI. 131 
Already the eyes of her prelates..are being opened to the 
hollowness of the plea. 1879 Escotr England I. 360 The 
door is opened to a host of frauds. 

Hence O-pened //. a., made open. 

14.. Voc.in Wr.-Wiilcker 564/35 Afertus, openyd. 21568 
in Bannatyne MS. (1879) 673/17 Hir hair wes lyk the 
oppynnit silk. 1765 Universal Mag. XXXVII. 236/1 A.. 
quantity of this poison is dropped into an opened vein. 1837 
Marryat Dog-Fiend ix, Beer was foaming from the mouths 
of the opened bottles. 1859 F. A. Grirritus Artsl. Man, 
(1862) 40 The escort will be drawn up..with opened ranks. 
1889 Pall Mall G.1 Jan. 4/3 In the present opened-up con- 
dition of Central Africa, 

Openable (o"pénab’l), a. 
Capable of being opened. 

1823 Vew Monthly Mag. VAL. 417 It is worse than useless 
to leave box-doors openahle from behind. 1881 J. G. Fitcu 
Lect. Teach. 68 All pigeon-holes and covered spaces. .should 
be open or easily openahle. | 

Open air, open-air. 

1. O:fen air: Yhe unconfined atmosphere; hence, 
the unconfined space outside buildings, usually 
more or less exposed tothe weather: cf. Air sé. 3 b. 

1526 Miler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 2b, Her naturall 
inclynacyon is to be abrode in the open ayre. 1653-1756 
[see Air s6.3b} 1659 Lovetace Poems (1864) 177 Now he 
takes the open air, Drawes up his wings with tactick care. 
1717 BerKxeieyv Jrul. Tour ltaly 24 Jan., Wks. 1871 IV. 534 
A Temi preaching in the open air. 1851 Beck's Florist 148 
A leaf of the Victoria regia, said to be grown in the open air 
at_Chelsea, : 

2. altrib. (usually o:fen-ai:r). Existing, carricd 
on, performed in, or characteristic of the open air. 

1860 G. H. K. Vac. Tour. 143, 1 never heard a complete 
silence in the open-air world yet. 1864 Chambers’ Bk. of 
Days 10 Mar. 355 Open air Preaching is sometimes heard 
from a great distance. 1878 Tait & Stewart Unseen Univ. 
i. § 48.67 They have an open-air look about them. 1896 
Allbutt’'s Syst. Med. 1. 297 The hygienic and dietetic 
arrangements and especially the open-air treatment. 

Hence Open-ai'rish @., marked by open-air 
characteristics, so O-pen-airishness; O:pen- 
airism; Open-airness, open-air quality, cool- 
ness and freshness. 

1881 Daily News 30 Aug. 5/2 Wholesome and almost 
moral in their healthy downright tone and the breezy open- 
airishness of them. 1891 /éid. 14 Oct, 3ft A fastidious age 
..trying for all sorts of refinements of the art—for impres- 
sion, for ‘ open airism', for values, for good workmanship 
as such. 1896 Q. Kez. July 201 The coolness and freshness, 
the open-airmess of English life and art. 

O'pen-a:rse. Now dia/. [In refercnce to the 
large open disk betwcen the persistent calyx-lobes. } 
An old name of the Medlar, fruit and trce. 

crooo AEtFric Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 137/36 Mesfrla, 
openzrs, ¢1386 Cnaucer Aeeve’s Prof. 17, | fare as dooth 
an Openers; ‘What ilke fruyt is cuer leng the wers, ‘Til it be 
roten in Mullok or in stree. c1g25 Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 
636/29 I/ec sorbus, opynharstre. 1544 PHaeR BE. Childr. 
(1553) Uijh, ake the kernels or stones that are founde in 
the fruite, called openers. 1653 Kitiicrew Parson’s Wedd, 
wit, in Hazl Dodsley XIV. 414 As useless as open-arses 
gathered green. 1877 .V. §#. Linc. Gloss., Oppen-arses, 
medlars. 1886 Etwortny #V. Somerset Weord-tk., Open- 
ass..the common and usual name among the working class. 

O:pen-beak. = next. 

1838 Penny Cycl. X11. 165/1 The open-beak, Dec-ouvert 
(Anastomus of Illiger). 

O:pen-bill. A bird of the genus Axastomus, 
allied to the Stork, found in Africa and Asia; so 
called because the mandibles of its bill when shut 
are in contact only at the ends, leaving au open 
space in the middle. 

1837 Swainson Nat. Hist. Birds 1.174 The tufted umhre 

. is obviously allied to the open-bills (A sastomus, II1.), 
a singular form, remarkable for a thick and very powerful 
bill gaping in the middle. 1894 Newton Dict. Birds sv. 

O-pen-brea‘sted, 2. 

1, Having the breast exposed. Of a garment: 
Not covering the breast or bosom. 

1599 Marston Sco. Villanie un. vii. 203 Mean’st thou him 
that walks all open brested? 1666 Pepys Drary 20 June, 
A thin silke waistcoate .. open-hreasted. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 95 ? 1,1 could scarce keep him this Morning 
from going out open-breasted. 1829 Lytton Devereux wv. v. 
103 Even in June, one conld not go open-breasted in those 
regions of cold and catarrh. 

+2. Not concealing thoughts or feelings, frank. 

a1616 Beaum, & Fi. Cust. Country v. iii, Thou art his 
friend..And therefore I'le he open hreasted to thee. 1650 
R. Stapytton Strada'’s Low C. Warres 1. 67 Count 
Egmont a hlunt souldier, open-breasted in his love and 
hatred. 

Open door. 

1. A door standing open to give access or ad- 
mission; hence used fig. to typify free admission 
or access, freedom of admission. 

1526 Tinpate Rev. iii. 8 Beholde I have set before the an 
open doore and no man can shutt hit. 1865 Lowe, Ode 


[f. prec. + -ABLE.] 


OPEN FIELD. 


Harvard Commem. xi, She of the open soul and open door, 
With room ahout her hearth for all mankind. 

b. /nlernat, Politics, Admission to a country, 
esp. for purposes of commercial intercourse, open 
to all upon equal terms. Used esp. in 1898- with 
reference to Chinese ports. 

1856 Emerson Eng. 7raits, Result Wks. (Bohn) II. 134 
England keeps open doors, as a trading country must, to all 
nations 1898 Sir M. Hickes Beacn Sf, Stvansea 17 Jan, 
If we wanted to keep open doors for our commerce..we 
must be prepared in savage countries to incur territorial 
responsibilities. [/4zd.,[As to China] The Government were 
absolutely determined, at whatever cost,.. that that door 
should not be shut.) 1898 Dasly News 25 Jan. 4/7 Why 
should Russia ohject to the policy of the open door which 
has been proclaimed. .as the essence of British policy? 1898 
Times 1 Mar.9/5 The incidents which suggest doubts as 
to the adoption of the policy of the open door by our rivals 
in the Far East. 1898 Sir E. Monson Sf.6 Dec., Although 
we cannot insist upon that ‘open door’ which has latterly 
become a household word in our mouths. 

attrib, 1898 Atlantic Monthly LX XX11. 438/1 Codpera- 
tion between this repuhlic and Great Britain as to the 
furtherance of the open door policy. 1900 Daily News 
22 Oct. 5/3 Both Governments agree in maintaining the 
open door principle in all regions where they can exert any 
influence. 

2. Sc. Law. Letters of open doors: see quets. 

[1693 Stair /yst, Law Scot. w. xlvii. § 40 Letters for 
making patent Doors, when Parties keep themselves or their 
Goods within locked Doors, and do not give access thereto, 
for executing of Caption or Poynding.] 1861 W. Bett 
Dict, Law Scot. s.v., letters of Open Doors. authorise the 
messenger to break open the doors of those places in which 
the goods of the dehtor are lodged. 

3. attrib. (O:pen-doo:r). Done with open doors, 
public. 

1869 West. Gaz. g Aug. 2/2 The open-door proceedings 
are hardly less puzzling. 

Hence O:pen-doo'red a., having the door open, 
hence, ready to take in or receive; keeping open 
house, hospitable. 

1839 Baitey Festus ix. (1852) 97 The open doored cottages 
and blazing hearth. 1842 Sir H. Taytor Edwin the Farr 
iv. i, (D.), Some, Whose ears are open-doored to phantoms. 
1859 TeNNvsoN Enid 302 A house Once rich, now poor, 
but ever open-door'd. 

Opener (é'p’na1).  [f. OPEN v. + -ER1.] 

1. Onc who or that which opens, in the senses of 
the verb. 

1548 Upatt Erasm. Par, Pref. 11 An opener and teller of 
the trueth. a@xsss Riptey Bricf Declar. Wks. (Parker 
Soc.) 29 An opener of high mysteries in Scripture. 1537 
R. Humpurey ur. St, Amérose 1. 1 An opener of the way 
to obtaine blessednesse. 1732 Berkerey Adciphr. v. § 17 
Divers to the bottom of things, fair inquirers, and openers 
of eyes. 1872 A. J. Gorvon /y Christ iii. (1.889) 55 Opener 
of the prison doors to them that are bound. 1883 Law 
Times 27 Oct. 434/2 The opener having replied, the question 
was put, and carried in the affirmative. 

+b. An opening medicine, an aperient. Ods. 

1610 MarkHaMm J/asterf. ul. clxxiil. 491 luy is a great 
drawer, and opener. 1626 Lacon Syiva § 555 It is also an 
excellent Opener for the Liver. 1787 WirHertnc rit, 
Plants ‘ed. 2) |. 320 A gentle opener and promotes per- 
spiration. 

2. A machine for opening or loosening thie 
tussocks of cotton as it comes from the bales and 


separating dust and other impurities. 

1875 Ure's Dict, Arts \11. 965 Perhaps the most common 
description of Opener in use is known as the Scutcher. 1890 
G. B. Snaw Fad. Ess. Socialism 72 A machine called an 
opener, by which 15,000 Ibs. of cotton can be opened in 56 
hours. 1895 Oracle Encyc/. 11. 189/2 From the willow the 
[cotton] fibres pass to the opener or scutching machine. 

Open-eyed (é:p'naid), a. 

1. Having the eyes open; awake, vigilant. 

1601 Hotiann /’/rry 1. 27 Whosocuer is smitten [by 
lightning] sleeping, is found open eied. 1610 Suaks. Temp. 
u. i. 301 While you here do snoaring lie, Open-ey'd Con- 
spiracie His tine dothtake. 1883 F. M. Pearp Contradict. 
xi, Gina was all open-eyed amazement. 1886 Ruskin Prete- 
rtta 1. x. 338 A.. Just open-eyed puppy, disconsolate at the 
existence of the moon. 

b. Done with the eyes open. 

1876 Geo. Extot Dax. Der. liv, An open-eyed dream that 
the world has done with sorrow. 1892 Esty Lawtess 
Granta 1. iii. 17 His comfortable perch and open-eyed after- 
noon snooze. 

2. {flaving the mental ‘eyes’ or perceptive 
powcrs open. 

1648 Be, Hare Set. 74. § 12 A Christian,.can be, at once, 
open-eyed to nature and blind to Inst. 1873 Symonps Gré. 
Poets i. 25 The result of open-eyed wisdom. 1888 WestcoTT 
Vic. Cross 6 The soul open-eyed to all the facts of the world. 

Hence Openey‘edly adv., with open eycs. 

1894 F. T. Parcrave in ¥rals. (1899) 246 He [A. P. 
Stanley], perhaps open-eyed-ly,.. backs men he only half or 
not at all agreed with, from pure charity. 

Open field. An unenclosed field; undivided 
arable land. Chiefly attrib. in open-field system, 
a system by which the arable land ofa village was 
planned out into a number of unenclosed portions 
or strips and distributed among the villagers. 

1780 A. Younc Tour /rel. 130 The mischiefs of our open 
field system in England. 1808 ForsvtH Beauties Scotl. V. 
220 Land inclosed and suhdivided is reckoned worth from a 
fourth to one-half more rent than in an open-field state. 
1884 Seesoum Eng. Vill. Comm. (ed. 3) i. 7 The most..1m- 
portant feature of the open field system .. is the fact that 60 
the several holdings were made up of a multitude of strips 
scattered about on all sides of the township. /ézd. 8 Under 


OPEN-HAIR. 


the English system the open fields were the common fields 
—the arahle land—of a village community or townshi 
under a manorial lordship. 1900 Jenks Hist. Politics vi. 
(ed. 2) 50 There were practically no hedges in the medieval 
village. The arahle land of the village lay in great open 
fields, many hundreds of acres in extent. 

With hair 


+O-pen-hair, ¢. Obs. rare—'. 
uncovered, bareheaded. Cf. OPEN a. 5. 


61380 S7r Ferumb. 1943 Al open-her, & eke oungerte.. 
Wyp a rop ahoute py nekke. 

O-pen-ha‘nded, 2. [Parasynthetic f. opex 
hand: see OPEN a. 22 b.] “4¢. Having an open hand. 
a. Free in giving, liberal, generous, bountiful. 

1601 B. Jonson Poctaster in. i, Is he open-handed ? hounti- 
ful? 1632 Massitncer Czty Madam 1. iii, Let me yield my 
reasons why Iam No opener-handed to him. 1705 STAN- 
HOPE Paraphr. II. 409 The Liherality of the Wealthiest 
and most Open-handed Man. 1863 A. Bromrircp Mem. 
Bp. Blomfield 1. ix. 204 He did it with an open-handed 
generosity. 188z Miss Brappon J/¢. Royad |. i. 17 He 
was open-handed, and had no petty vices. 

tb. Ready to receive gifts. Ods. 

wor DE Fore True-born Eug. 1. 325 So open-handed 
England, ‘tis heliev'd, Has all the Gleanings of the World 
receiv’d. 1785 TrUSLER Aloe. 7Zmes 11. 14 Biddy,..always 
open-handed, more ready to receive, than people to give. 

Hence O:penha ndedly adv., O:penha ndedness. 

1873 L, WatLace Fair God v. iv. 281 He struck open- 
handedly at the page, hut with such good-will [etc.]. 1628 
Jackson Creed x1.xlv. § 2 Mercy, hounty, and openhanded- 
ness to the poor. 1844 J. ‘I. Hewrett Parsons § W.i, Vhey 
appreciate the open-handedness that keeps him poor. 

+ O-pen-hea:d, gz. and adv. Obs. [See OPEN a. 
22: ct. darehead, bareback, barefoot, etc.] = next. 

ai2z5 Aucr. R. 424 No mon ne i-seo ham unweawed, ne 
open heaued. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 6967 Pe king ligginge 
hii founde Wepinde & ope heued [zv.77. open heued, open- 
befd, openhede]. ¢1g00 Chron. Eng. \xxxv. in Herrig 
Archiv LII. 23 Key and Bedewere .. founde a wedowe 
oppin hede sitting hy syde atombe. ?¢1§13 in TAree 15th 
Cent. Chron. (Camden) 110 He shall be open hedes and shall 
here y® swerd of y® esquire y* poynt downwarde. 


+ O-pen-hea‘ded, a. and adv. Obs. [Parasyn- 
thetic f. ofex-head: see OPEN a. 22b.] With head 


uncovered, bare-headed. 

¢1386 Cuaucer W7z/e's Prol. 645 Open-heueded [so Heng- 
wrt 31S.; Corp. openhede, /ar/. open heedid) he hir say 
Lokynge out at his dore vpon a day. 14.. Siege Ferus. 
(E. E. . S.) 19/346 Y hidde hem he houn, .. To morow or 
vndren open-heded alle, Vp her 3ates to 3elde, with 3erdes 
anhande. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. \xxvi. 61 Ladyes open 
heded come byfore kyng Arthur and cryed hym mercy. 


O-pen-hea‘rted, a. [Parasynthetic f. opex 
heart: see OPEN a. 22 b.] 
l. Disposed to communicate thoughts or feelings ; 


not reserved, frank. 

1611 Cotcr., Rovd,..free, hlunt, plaine, open-hearted, 
sincere. 1653 WaLTON Axgler i. 3, if will he as free and 
open-hearted as discretion will warrant me to he with a 
stranger. 1701 De For True-born Eng. u. 21 They're so 
open-hearted, you may know their own most secret Thoughts, 
and others too. 1864 Pusey Lect. Daniel vi. 370 ‘Vheir 
chiefs, in their openhearted character, fell into snares. 

2. Accessible to noble emotions, especially those 
of generosity or pity; full of kindly feeling. 

a@1617 Hieron lVks. 1. 27 There be .. few that are open- 
hearted and handed to releeue. 1680 HickeriNnGiLe Meroz 
26 Neither make open hearted nor open handed their close- 
fisted Disciples. 1768-74 Tucker L£/. Wat. (1834) I. 257 
The generous open hearted man sees a thousand hright 
spots in the prospect around him. 1855 Kincscey //eroes 
Pref. 13 He loves to see men and children open-hearted, and 
willing to be taught. 

Hence O-penhea'rtedly adv., O:penhea‘rted- 
ness. 

1611 Cotcr., Vivre a la Carlonne. .to deale open-heartedly. 
Lbid., Honnesteté, freedome of nature, open-heartednesse, a 
nohle disposition. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Wat. (1834) 1. 260 
Craft, cunning, and artifice stand opposed to fair dealing, 
sincerity, and open-heartedness. 1883~4 J.G. BuTLER S76/e- 
Work II. 118 That open-heartedness that searches, and 
ponders, and receives God's word. 


Opening (opnin, du-p’nin), vd/. sé. [f. OPEN v. 
+ -ING 1] 

1. The action of the verb OPEN in various senses ; 
making free of passage, drawing apart, unclosing, 
unfolding, uncovering, disclosing to the view, etc. 


Also with adv. as opening out, opening up. 

c1175 Lanzb. Hon 49 Purh heorte bireusunke purh mudes 
openunge. a 1225 Aucr. &. 60 pu schalt 3elden pet best vor 
pe puttes openunge. ¢1380 Wyciir Seri. Sel. Wks. II. 8 
In openyng of hevene 3atis. 1486 Waval Acc. Hen. VII 
(1896) 13 The.. openyng and newe leying of old Ropes. 
1530 LinpaALe Axnsw. More Wks. 252/1 If stories he true, 
ween haue preached sence the openyng of y® new Testa- 
ment. 1543 Bate Course Kom. Fox ttle-p., A dysclosynge 
or openynge of the manne of synne. 1611 Biste 7rausé. 
Pre/. 2 Vf it pertaine..to the opening and clearing of the 
word of God. 1706 Puitiirs, Opening of Trenches,..the 
first hreaking of Ground made hy the Besiegers, in order 
to carry their Approaches to the place hesieged. 1732 
BerKetey A/crphr. v. § 1 We heard a confused noise of the 
opening of hounds, the winding of horns, and the roaring 
of country squires. 1850 CLoucn Dipsychus uu. v. 43 A 
painful opening out Of paths for ampler virtue. 1887 S/ecta- 
tor 4 June 7590/1 The opening-up of a market almost as great 
as India itself. 

b. An action of the bowels. 

1799 M. Unoerwoop 7veat. Lis. Childr. 11. 192 They 
should..not [he] suffered to play until they have had an 
opening. : , 

2. A vacant space between portions of solid 
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matter; a gap, hole, or passage; an aperture. 
focal use: = OPEN sb. 1b. 
_ @122§ Aucr. R. 276 Mon, pi flesch, hwat frut bered hit, 
in all his openunges? 1382 Wyciir Atos iv. 3 By opnyngis 
3e_ shuln go out. 1398 Vrevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. 
(MS. Bodl.) lf. 240/1 Pe openynge of be owle [ize] is neche: and 
pe openynge of be Egle ize 1s litel. 1632 J. Haywarp tr. 
Biondi's Erontena 51 A..hood which covers the face, saving 
the eyes; for whose use there is an opening. 17253 De Foe 
Voy. round World (1840) 261 Climhing up the rocks in the 
opening on the right hand. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine 
(1789), Opening, a passage, or streight, hetween two adjacent 
coasts or islands. 1774 Gotosm. Vat. Hist. (1862) I. 159 
The hlood .. goes through the heart, hy an opening called 
the foramen ovale. 1858 Laroner Hand-6k. Nat. Phil., 
ffydrost., etc. 141 This lateral circular opening is surrounded 
hy a horizontal wheel. 

b. A bay, gulf or other more or less wide 
indentation of the Jand. 

1719 De Fore Crusoe u. iv, Entering that opening of the 
sea. 1725 Pork Odyss. 1. 440 Full in the openings of the 
spacious main It [a vessel] rides. 1796-7 H. HunTek tr. 
St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 1. 159 These bays, or open- 
ings, are formed in the ice, merely hy the influence of the 
nearest adjacent lands. 

e. The width of an arch between its pillars. 

1739 Lasetye Short Acc. Piers Westm. Bridge 44 Vhe 
lower an Arch is, in proportion to its Opening. 1881 Ray- 
MONO Mining Gloss., Openings, the parts of coal mines 
hetween the pillars, or the pillars and nhs. 

3. U.S. A tract of ground over which trees are 
wanting or thinly scattered in comparison with ad- 
Joining forest tracts. Cf. oak-opening in Oak sé. 8. 

1704 Providence R. J. tis Nort! IV. 178 On the south 
side of the place in the swamp.. which is called the first open- 
ing. 1745 P. Tuomas Fraul. Anson's Voy. 35 Hills. covered 
with .. Groves of Trees, interspersed with many Openings 
and ever-green Valleys. 1824 Loncr. Afr7/ Day iv, The 
forest openings. 1839 Marrvat Diary Amer. Ser. 1. II. 46 
The term used here to distinguish this variety of timher 
land from the impervious woods is oak openings. 1851 
Mayne Reio Sca/p Hunt. xxxii, We dehouched through 
the mountain pass into a country of ‘ openings’. 

4. The action of beginning, starting or setting on 
foot; the first steps or commencement; the part, 
act, words, etc., with which anything opens; the 
initial steps or stage in a course of action. 

1712 Aooison Sfect. No. 412 73 In the opening of the 
Spring. 1782 Miss Burney Ceczéia v1. iv, She came running 
into Cecilia's room, saying she had very good news for her, 
‘A charming opening!’ cried Cecilia, ‘pray tell it me.’ 
1789 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life & MW it. (1832) I. 306 
At the opening of the States-General. 1849 MacauLay 
Hist. Eng. iv. 1.509 The days which .. preceded the opening 
of thesession. 1887 Grove's Dict. Mus. 1V. 415 Vhe opening 
of the opera was originally intended to he quite different 
from what it is now. J/od. The King’s Speech at the 
opening of Parliament. 

b. spec. The statement of the case made by 
counsel to a court of law preliminary to adducing 


evidence. 

1660 Trial Regic. 77 [We] cannot hear you to speak that 
upon your opening which is treason. 1818 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) VI. 132 Lord Chief Justice Eyre said, it was manifest 
from the opening, that it was intended to be insisted on, 
that.. Sir T. C. lost his old estate. 1881 Spectator 30 Apr. 
573 Like the opening of an advocate who has not mastered 
his brief. 

ce. The introdnctory or burlesque part of a 
pantomime preceding the harlequinade. 

The two portions of the pantomime were not separated 
before the year 1800. 

1838 Mem. Grimaldi 11. xxii, He played Fribhle in the 
opening, and afterwards the Lover. 1859 //ustr. Lond. 
News 8 Jan. 34/1 The introduction or opening, which, hut 
for the comic masks, differs little from the hurlesque or 
extravaganza, 

d. Chess. A mode of beginning a game; sfec. 
a definite sequence of moves for the purpose of 
establishing a line of defence or attack. 

1735 Bertin Chess iv, Particular instructions .. how the 
player may make the proper openings, to attack, or defend. 
1871 M. Cottins Mrg. § Aferch. III. iv. 120 She re- 
membered it was an evening for chess, and wondered what 
opening Miss Griffin would choose. 1889 Chaucbers' Excyc/. 
166 All openings of repute have distinctive titles, often heing 
named after their inventors. : 

5. An opportunity; a circumstance or combina- 
tion of circumstances which offers a chance of 
advantage, success or gratification ; a vacant place 
in connexion with any business or profession, 
which admits of being occupied. 

1793 Burke Lett., to Sir G. Elliot Corr. 1844 1V. 153 Here 
is an opening which, if neglected hy our EeySemen they 
will one day sorely repent. 1855 Fitzy. STEPHEN in Camébr. 
£ss.178 She might have made him miss one or two openings 
in life. 1889 Ruskin Prztertta 111. ii. 69 D'Israeli saw his 
opening in an instant. 1898 YZzes 17 Oct., In his early 
years of promise in the tennis court L— relied mainly on 
his wonderful return, his accuracy for the openings, and his 
activity. . 

6. Comb. O-pening-machi:ne, any machine for 
opening; spec. = OPENER 2. 

1875 Knicut Dict. Mech. 1561/2. 

Opening (6pnin, oup'nin), pl.a. [f. as prec. 

+ -ING*.] That opens. 

l. That renders open; sec. that opens the 
bowels or other bodily passages ; aperient. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.vu.\xx. (MS. Bodl.) lf. 74/2 
Openyng medicyn..openeth weyes that hep stopped and 
makep pynne humours pat he cleymye pikke. 16z0 VENNER 
Via Recta vi. 94 Vinegar that is made of White-wine, is 
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OPEN-MOUTHED. 


more opening, and that which is made of Claret, more 
hinding. 1727 BrapLey fam. Dict.s.v. Alnond, Bitter. 
Almonds aie of an opening and detersive nature. 1804 
Apernetuy Surxg. Obs. 192 She took some gentle opening 
medicine, 

b. That opens, or forms the commencement of, 
a discourse, entertainment, or proceeding ; initial ; 
introductory. (The opposite of CLosine pf/.a. b.) 

1851 Wittmott Pleas. Lit. iv. (1857) 15 It contained the 
opening letter of Junius. 1882 Dai/y Te/. 4 May, It was 
the opening day of the exhibition. J/od. His opening 
remarks were eagerly listened to. The opening event was 
won hy the Dark Blues. 

2. That becomes open; unclosing, unfolding, 
expanding, widening out, developing, beginning, 
giving tongue, etc.: see the verb. 

1637 Mitton Lycidas 26 The opening eyelids of the morn. 
1667 — L. Xt. 277 From the first op’ning bud. 1702 
Rowe Tameri. 1. i. 1-8 Watchful they stood expecting 
op'ning day. 1754 J. Love Cricket (1770) 5 ‘Whe Ball, close 
cushion'd, slides askew, And to the op’ning Pocket runs, a 
Cou. 1805 Z. AttNuTT Wavig. Thames 23 A Plan of an 
opening Weir acrossthe Thames. 1810 Scott Lady of L. 
1. iii, Yelled on the view the opening pack. An hundred 
dogs bayed deep and strong. 1872 W.R. Greco L£unigmas 
Life v. (1882) 184 To ihe opening mind .. it [Life] seems like 
a delicious feast. 

3. Comb., as Opening-bit, a tapering tool for 
widening an aperture; a broach or reamer. 

1875 Knicut Dict. Mech. 1561. 

a Openly, a. Obs. [f. OPEN a.+-L¥1.] Open 
to sight, manifest, public, 

c1oso Ags. Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker 343/28 A pupilicis, 
openlecum. J/é2d. 466/4 Puplica, openlecre. c1z00 T7i2. 
Col/, Hont. 5 Ure louerd ihesu cristes openliche tocume. 
€ 1200 ORMIN 2909 Per purrh he 3aff 3uw, lewedd follc, Full 
opennlike bisne. azzz5 Axcr. R. 426 Pauh pe ancre on 
hire meidenes uor openliche gultes legge penitence. 

Openly (ép'nli), adv. [f. Oren a. + -LY 2, 
In an open manner. 

1. Without concealment; so that all may see, 
hear, or take cognizance ; in public; publicly. 

971 Blickl. Hont. 193 Hie openlice pet gesetton. c10z0 
Rule St. Benet (Logeman) 55 He si gepread openlice to. 
foran eallum. ¢ 1200 Ormin 13630 Opennli3 hiforenn man. 
a1300 Cursor M. 175 Iesu crist .. openlik [v.77. opinli, 
openly] higan to preche. 1375 Barpour Sruce x1. 633 The 
Erll of murreff oppynly Takis playne feld with his menghe. 
1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxi. 213 He opened the letter 
..and red it openly word hy word. 1549 Compl. Scot. xv. 
133 [We] dar neuyr pray appynly to send sic vengeance on 
ane euil prince. 1§97 SHAKS. 2 fen. JV, 1V. ii. 76 My loue 
to ye, Shall shew it selfe more openly hereafter. 1774 
Gorosm. Wat. Hist. (1776) 1V. 69 The dog. .openly declares 
his alacrity to pursue them. 1856 Frovoe /7/ist. Eng. (1858) 
I. it 158 The words had heen repeated to Wolsey, who 
mentioned them openly at histahle. 1885 SAectator 30 May 
714/2 The lady..flirts openly and unhlusbingly. 

+b. By people generally, commonly, publicly. 

1154 O. E. Chron. an. 1137 § 5 Hi saden openlice det 
christ slep & his halechen. 1473 Rolls of Pari/t. VI. 83/1 
In the paryssh of Seynt Michell, openly called Pater noster 
chirch, otherwise called Weritynton college. @1548 Hatt 
Chron., Hen. VI 149 It was openly knowen, that the French 
kyng, was ready..to make open warre. 

2. Without concealment of thought or feeling ; 
without reserve ; frankly, unreservedly. 

1340 Hampote Pr. Conse. 531 Par-for Ioh pus openly sayse; 
Homo, natus de muliere [ete.). ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints iit. 
(Andreas) 241 He had pbame opynly pat bai suld hold bar 
way in hy. a1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. V/II 249b, Who 
should seme secretly to wyll more, than in the commission 
be did openly professe. 1828 Scott F. J/. Perth vii, 
I speak among neighhours and friends, and therefore I speak 
openly. . 

+3. In a way easy to see or understand; evidently, 
manifestly; clearly, plainly. Ods. 

¢888 K. ELFrEo Soeth. xix, Cato, se wes eac Romana 
heretoga, se wes openlice upwita. c1zoo Ormin Pref. 55 
Piss iss to seggenn opennliz pe Laferrd Cristess Karrte, 
ai12z25 Ancr. X. 8 Hwar he ifinde in holi write religiun 
openluker descriued & isuteled ben in sein Iames canoniel 
epistle? 1340 Ayezb. 73 Ine hevene pou sselt yzy openliche 
hou uirtues and guode dedes hyep he3liche yolde. c1g00 
Maunpev. (Roxh.) xxx. 135 Pare er fewles also spekand of 
paire awen kynde; and pai will hails men .. spekand als 
openly as pai ware men. 1484 Caxton Faddes of el te 
xiii, He that can or shalle proue more openly that he hath 
the most parte, 1682 Norris //ieroc/es Pref. 34 Many 
things might have heen deliver'd more openly and clearly. 

+4. In an open, not closed, state or condition ; 


so as to admit of entrance or passage. Ods. 

?a1366 CuHaucer Row. Rose 502 If that the passage 
opunly Hadde he unto me free. ae T. Usk Test. Love 
Prol. (Skeat) 1. 1 Men..that, with eeres openly sprad.. 
swalowen tbe deliciousnesse of iestes and of ryme. 

+5. With wide spaces or interstices. Ods. rare. 

¢1790 Imison Sch. Art II. 48 For your first practice, copy 
such prints as are openly shaded. 

+ O-pen-mouth, a. Ods. [OpPENa. 22.] =next. 

169z R. L’'Estrance Fosephus, Antig. v1. iv. (1733) 134 
They went presently Open-Mouth to the Father, .. with 
a grievous complaint against his Sons. 1786 O’Kerre in 
Roxb. Ball, (1887) V1. 383 On Effingham’s squadron, though 
all in ahreast, Like open-mouth curs they came howling. 

Open-mouthed (op’nmau‘dd), a. [Para- 
synthetic f. oper mouth: see OPEN a. 22 b.] 

1. Having the mouth open; having an open 
mouth; hence rapacious, in full cry, etc. 

¢ 1532 DuWes /xtrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 899 Ye shal pronounce 
your a as wyde open-mouthed as ye can, 1709 STEELE 
Tathr No. 62 ? 2 A fine open-mouthed Dog. 1801 STRUTT 
Sports & Past, ui. iv. 182 Hounds running at them open- 
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mouthed. 1900 Westm. Gaz, 28 Aug. 2/3 An open-mouthed 
army, like an open-mouthed individual, does not strike one 
as particularly intelligent. P G 

b. Of a vessel or the like: Hlaving a wide mouth. 

1660 Bovte .Vew Exp, Phys. Mech. xxii. 177 The open- 
mouth'd Glass was hy this means almost replenished. 1830 
R. Knox Seclard’s Anat. 186 Each molecule of the organs 
is in a manner placed between two open-mouthed vessels. 

2. Gaping, as with astonishment or surprise. 

1593 Drayton Pastorads v. Poems (1810) 437/1 This fond 
gentility, Whereon the fool world open-mouthed gazes, 1786 
tr. Beckford's Vathek 1883) 118 The poor peasants. .remained 
open-mouthed with surprise. 12840 Dickens Old C. Shop xiii, 
Mr. Swiveller looked, as he was, all open-mouthed astonish- 
ment. 1870 Morrts Earthly Par. III. 1. 56 Yet did the 
shipmen stay their speech And open-mouthed upon her stare. 

3. With mouth open to speak; speaking freely, 
clamorous, vociferous. 

1599 MassincER, etc. Old Law v. i, Justice, indeed, Should 
ever be close-eared, and open-mouthed. a160z W. Perkins 
Cases Consc. (1619) 367 What is that makes men to be open 
mouthed in declaring and censuring our faults? 1802 
Jesrerson Writ. (1830) III. 500 Officers who are active or 
open-monthed against the government. 1849 MacavuLay 
Hist. Eng, viii. Il. 367 Zulestein .. found all the people 
whom he met open-mouthed ahout the infamous fraud just 

committed hy the Jesuits. 

Hence O-pen-mou thedness. 

1882-3 Scuarr Encycl. Relig. Knowl, 11.973 He confessed, 
with his usual incurahle open-mouthedness. 

Openness (é0p'njnes). [f. Oren a. + -NESS.] 

1. The quality or condition of being open; un- 
closed, unenclosed, uncovered, unshcltered, or 
unobstructed condition; exposedness, etc. 

1530 Parscr. 249/2 Opynnesse,ovuerture. 1577 HARRISON 
England 1. x. in Holinshed 1. 26/2 There is nothing to he 
discommended in this ryuer, hut the openexse thereof 
..to the weather. 1610 Heatey St. Ang. Crtie of God 
xv. iv. (1620) so7 Mans opennesse to aduersity. 1748 
Anson's Voy. 1. ti, 309 Aided hy the openness of the woods. 
179: NewTe Tour Eng. & Scot. 239 The openness of the 
fields makes this improvement impracticable or unprofitahle. 
1876 Stainer & Barrett Dict. Mus. Ternrs s. v. Notation, 
Ut was also changed to Do for the sake of the openness of 
the vowel. 

b. The condition of being open to impressions 
or ideas. 

1671 J. Burnyeat Frnd. in Friends’ Library xi. 144.1 found 
a great openness in the country [Virginia], and had several 
blessed meetings. 1874 Morey Compromise (1886) 41 
{Uhat) which..clogs their intellectual energy and mental 
openness. 

2. Absence of dissimulation, secrecy, or rcserve ; 
frankness, candour, sincerity. 

1612 Suaks. Cyd. 1, vi. 88 Deliuer with more opennesse 
your answeres Io my demands, 1711 Apoison Sect. 
No. 119 P 2 An unconstrained Carriage, and a certain 
Openness of Behaviour, are the Height of Good-breeding. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 669 [Chicasaws] have an open- 
ness in their countenances and feneeeue, uncommon among 
savages. 1828 D'Israeti Chas. /, 1. xi. 308 There is an 
apparent openness in the speech, which gives a favourable 
idea of the man. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 115 Ile con- 
siders openness to he the best policy. 

3. Of weather: Abs<cncc ot frost; + freedom from 
cloud, clearness (06s.). 

1611 Cotcr., Serenrté, serenitie, cleerenesse,..calmenesse, 
or opennesse of weather. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. iv. 42 
The known openness of the season of 1852 and the probable 
mildness of the following winter. 1882 Ga. MWVords Apr. 
252 The openness of the weather during the past winter. 

Open sesame (4u'p'n sesimz). Also 9 open 
sesamum. [SeeSESAME.] The magic words by 
which, in the tale of Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves, the door of the robbers’ cave was made 
to fly open; hence, any marvellous or irresistible 
means of securing immediate admission. 

{2793 Arad. Nes. IV. 125 [Ali Baha] went among the 
shrubs, and perceiving the door, he said, Open Sesame ; and 
the door flew wide open.] 1826 Scott Diary 14 Sept. in 
Lockhart, A laudatory copy of French verses sent up the 
evening hefore hy way of Open Sesamum, I suppose. a 1837 
Mrs. Markuam //ist. France xxxiii. (1855) 416 She tried 
that universal key, that ofen sesame,a bribe. 1882 Mrs. 
Otteuant L274. //ist. Eng. 1. 185 Genius was understood, 
and poetry a sort of ‘open Sesame‘ to every noble door. 

+ O-pen-tail. Ods. rare—'. A light, indelicate, 
or unchaste woman. 

a 1618 Davies Scourge of Folly xxiii. (1878) 10 Kate still 
exclaimes against great medlers, A huste-hody hardly she 
ahides.. 1 muse her stomacke now so much shoulde faile T'o 
loath a medlar, heing an open-taile. 

tO-pen-ti:de. 0és. = next. 

er1440 Anc. Cookery in louseh. Ord. (1790) 472 This 
potage may he made in Lenten, and also in opentyde, on 

this same manere, withouten eyren. /6z¢., Appeluns for 
a Lorde, in Opyntide. a1700 Kennett in A/S. Lansd. 1033 
(Halliwell) The time hetween Epiphany and Ash-Wednes- 
day, wherein marriages were publicly solemnized, was on 
that account formerly called ofen- tide; but now in Oxford- 
shire and several other parts, the time after harvest, while 
the common fields are free and open to all manner of stock, 
1s called open-tide. 1744 Jacos Law Dict., Opemtide, i.e. 
when Corn is carried out of the Common Fields 

Open time. The time during which any- 
thing specified is open: sfec. ta. The time 
after harvest when cattle might be turned into the 
open fields. +b. The time out of Lent when no 


fast is imposed. e¢. That which is not close-time 
for fish, etc. 


[1293 Notit. ann. 21 Edw. 1 Glouc. rot. 


Places. 14 in Adbrev. 


232 Habeant communiam pastura: per omnes terras 
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suas in Shenington Tempore Aperto et post fena et blada 
collecta.} 1483 Rodls of Parilt. V1. 257/1 Aswell in opyn 
tyme called Averes tyme, as allothertymes. 1523 FitzHers. 
Surv. 6b, If their commen feldes lye toguyder vnclosed in 
opyn tyme whan haruest is in. a@ 1529 SKELTON Col. Cloute 
861 Their dewtyes..‘Vhat they ought hy the lawe. .In open 
tyme and in Lent. 1635 Pacitt CAristiancer. 1. til. (1636) 
150 They fast not upon Saturdaies in open tune hut onely 
Wensdaies and Fridaies. 

O-pen-wo:rk. [See OPEN a. 7.} 

1. Any kind of work so made or constructed as 
to show openings or interstices in its substance, 
as in open-work of iron or other metal; esf. such 
work in knitting, netting, lace, embroidery, or the 
like, introduced for ornament in any textile fabric. 

1847 Tesnyson Princ. iv. 185 Betwixt were valves Of 
open-work. 1863 Hawtuorne Our Old Home 77 ‘Vhere is 
an tron gute, through the rusty open-work of which you see 
a grassy lawn. 1872 J. H. IncranAM Pillar of Fire 68 The 
chariot was gorgeously decorated at the sides with orna- 
ments of light open-work. 1894 Daily News 10 Sept. 6/5 
On the hodice a saddle-shaped yoke repeated the openwork 
with its warm red lining. 

attrib, 1812-16 J. Smitn Panorama Sc. § Art 1. 160 
‘The whole interior is one series of open-work pannels laid 
on the Norman work. 1890 Daily News 24 Mar.6/1 Open- 
work stockings will be the only wear when the weather gets 
a little warmer. 

2. Afining. ixcavation open to the surfacc. 

1881 Raymonp A/ining Gloss., Open-work, a quarry or 
open cut. 

So O’pen-wo:rked a., O‘pen-wo rking sé. 

1835 Court May. V1. p. xiii/2 White open-worked silk 
gloves. 1836-9 Dickens S&. oz, Characters iv, Down came 
J’mima herself soon afterwards in.. Denmark satin shoes, 
and open-worked stockings. 1886 Burton Arad. Nts. 
I. 75 Open-worked tarts and fritters scented with musk. 
1896 Heston. Gaz. 25 June 3/2 The bolero of embroidered 
lawn very much epeuwerted. 1844 G. Dopp Textile 
Manuf. vii. 225 The working round of the outline [of lace] 
is called ‘running’, while the filling up of the interior 
parts is termed either ‘fining’ or ‘ open-working *. 

Openyoun, obs. form of Opinion, 


Opera (p'péra).  [a. It. ofera, a. L. opera labour, 
pains, exertion, a work produced, f. ops, oper- 
work; cf. F. oférva (17th c. in IJatz.-Darm.).] 

1. A dramatic performance in which music forms 
an esscnttal part, consisting of recitatives, arias, 
and choruses, with orchestral accompaniment and 
scenery ; also, a dramatic or musical composition 
intended for such performance, a libretto or score. 

1644 Evetyn Diary 19 Nov., It is the work of Bernini,.. 
who, a little before my coming to the citty [Rome], gave a 
publiq Opera (for so they call shews of that kind) wherein he 

ainted the scenes[etc.]. 1656 BLrount Glossogr., Opera..In 

taly it signifies a Tragedy, ‘I'ragi-Coinedy, Comedy or 
Pastoral, which (heing the studied work of a Poet) is not 
acted after the vulgar inanner, hut performed by Voyces in 
that way, which the Italians term Aecttative, heing likewise 
adorned with Scenes hy Perspective, and extraordinary 
advantages hy Musick. 1659 Evetyn Diary 5 May, I went 
to visite iny hrother in London, and next day to see a new 
Opera, after the Italian way, in recitative music and sceanes, 
much inferior to the Italian composure and magnificence. 
1661 Pervs Diary 2 July, Went to Sir William Davenant’s 
Opera. 1685 Loud. Gaz. No. 2042/4 The Opera of 
Albion and Albanius ,. is to be Printed. 1685 Drypen 
Albion 4% Albanius Pref., An Opera is a poetical ‘Yale or 

Fiction, represented hy Vocal and Instrumental Musick, 
adorn’d with Scenes, Machines and Dancing. 1722 ADDISON 
Spect. No, 18 2 2 Arsinoe was the first Opera that gave us 
a Taste of Italian Musick. 1740 Cinner Afol. (1756) I. 277 
The scheme was to have hut one theatre for plays, and 
another for operas. 1819 Byron Fnavt. cciii, If any person 
doubt it, 1 appeal..'Yo plays in five, and operas in three 
acts. 1880 W.S. Rocksrro in Grove Dict. Afus. 11. 526/2 
Wagner..has written the Lihretti as well as the Music of 
all his later Operas. 

Jig. 1693 Norris Pract. Disc. (1707) 1V. 207 We may.. 
expect towards the latter end of this Great Opera, that the 
Scenes willthicken. aud the Fashion of this World will pass 
yet more swiftly away. 

b. At or fo the opera includes the notion of 


the place: cf. at the play. 

1645 Evetys A/e. June, This night (at Venice]. .we went 
to the Opera where comedies and other plays are represented 
in recitative musiq.., with variety of sceanes painted.., and 
inachines for flying in'the aire, . one of the most inagnificent 
and expensive diversions the wit of inan can invent. 1880 
W. S. Rockstro in Grove Dict. Mus. 11. 518/2 1f we would 
know what Mozart really meant, we must study him, not 
at the Opera, but in his own delightful Scores. 

2. (Usually he ofera.) Asa branch of dramatic 
art. (Cf. the drama, tragedy, comedy, etc.) 

1759 Gotpsmitu Bee No. 8 Some years ago the Italian 
opera was the only fashionable amusement among our 
nobility. 1763 J. brown (octry & Aus. xii, 201 Venice was 
the Place where the Opera first appeared in Splendor. 1789 
Burney //ist. ./us. 1V. 18 This(end of 16thc.] seems the true 
zera whence the opera, ordrama, wholly set to Music. . should 
be dated. 1881 Barinc-Goutp Germany ix. 249 It is in the 
Opera and the Oratorio that the most flourishing descendants 
of the old Mystery Plays are to be met with, 1884 G. A. 
Macrarren in Ancycl. Brit. XVII. 87/2 The masques per- 
formed at Whitehall and at the Inns of Court were of the 
nature of opera. — : . ; 

3. With qualification denoting a particular branch 
or kind; as dallad-opera (see BALLan 6); comic 
opera (see Comic A.1), also in Fr. form oféra 
comigue; grand opera (see GRAND A, 8b); opera 
bouffe (= ¥. opéra bouffe, also ellipt. douffe, and 
in It. form ofeva buffa), comic opcra, esp. of 


OPERABLE. 


a farcical character, an operatic extravaganza 
(hence (once-wds.) opera-bowffer, an actor in 
opera bouffe; opera-bou' ffeish adj., having the cha- 
racter of opera bouffe), 

1711 Appison Sfect. No. 18 pt It is my Design in this 
Paper to deliver down to Posterity a faithful Account of the 
Italian Opera. 1765 H. Watrote Lett., to G. Montagu 
22 Sept., The Italian comedy, now united with their opera 
comigue, is their most perfect diversion. 1817 Eraminer 
No. 486. 253 Vhis lady at the Italian Opera is respectable : 
on the English stage she was formidable. 1878 L. W. M. 
Locxuart Mine is Thine I. iii. 58 Offenhach outdoes 
himself in a new opera-bouffe—‘Suzanne et les Vieil- 
lards. 1879 J. Huttan in Grove Dict. Mus. 1. 379 The 
renascence of ‘opera comique’ in France dates from the 
latter part of the 17th century. /dzd. 617 Grand Opera.. 
may contain any number of acts, any ballets or divertisse- 
ments, hut if spoken dialogue is introduced it hecomes 
a ‘comic’ opera. 1880 W. S. Rocxstro iid. II. 9 ‘The 
period in which the history of the Interinezzo merges j:er- 
manently into that of the Opera Buffa, its legitimate heir. 
1888 Pall Mall G. 29 Nov. 14/1 Vhe opera bouffers from 
the Gaiety Theatre. 1889 T. A. Gutumie Pariah 1. vi, One 
of the opéra-houffeish cabanes came creaking ..over the sand. 
1897 R. Kipuinc Captains Courageous 133 The opera- 
comique crew. .greeted him as a hrother. 

4. attrib. and Comb. a. general, as opcra ballet, 
bill, -book, -box, company, -dancer, -goer, -maker, 
-master, -singer, -song; opera-going, -mad adjs. 

1899 Dazly News 23 May 5/6 As Lumley truly prognosti- 
cated, 1845 saw ‘the culminating point in the History of the 
*opera hallet in England.’ Now, tn opera, the hallet is 
a mere divertissement. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 405 P11 The 
*Opera Bills for this Day. 1879 Grove Dict. Alus. 1. 196 
Like Mendelssohn he [Leethoven] was in earnest in pursuit 
of an *opera-book. 1831 Peacock Crotchet Castle 302, 1 
think an “opera box a very substantial comfort. 1880 
Rockstro in Grove Dict, Aus. II. 512/2 A rival *Opera 
Company was established at the ‘ Little Theatre, in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields’. 1759 Gotpsm. Voltarre Wks. 1881 1V.11 A 
kept mistress, an actress, or an “opera dancer generally com- 
pose the society. 1853 Lytron Sly Novel x. xxiv, The 
walls were covered with..the portraits of opera-dancers, 
1710-11 Swiet Lett. (1767) 111.107, 1..dined with Ford upon 
his “Opera-day, 1722 OLDIswortH Odes of [forace vin. 35/1 
Unless some unexpected Copy should step forth like an 
“Opera God out of a flying Chariot. 1883 //arfer's Mag. 
Nov. 887/1 The *opera-goer, that is to say, the citizen in an 
opera hat and an opera frame of mind. 1833 Macavtay in 
Life & Lett. (1880) I. 359 *Opera-going damsels. 1768-74 
Tucker Lé. Mat. (1834) 1. 493 Had I run *opera-mad..or 
election-mad, I might have found companions enow to keep 
me in countenance, 1716 Pore Lett., to Fervas 7 July 
(1735) I. 253 Some Italian Chymists, Fidlers, Bricklayers, 
and *Opera-makers, 1813 Sir R. Witson Priv. Diary 11. 
186 The Crown Prince was still in Leipsic..dressed like an 
*opera-master. 182z De Quincey Con/ess. 107 Tuesday and 
Saturday were the regular *Opera nights. 1870 Lowett 
Study Wind. (1886) 17 The boholink’s..*opera-season is a 
short one. 1742 Figtpinc Aliss Lucy in Town Wks. 1882 
X. 312 One is an “opera-singer. 1737 Pore //or. Ep. ii. 11 
A perfect genius at an *Opera-song. 1820 Byron Let. to 
3urray 12 Nov., | happened to have a spare *Opera ticket. 

b. Special combs.: opera-cloak, a cloak of rich 
material worn by ladies at the opera or in going 
to or returning from evening parties (hence ofera- 
cloaked adj.); opera-girl, (a) a girl or woman 
who dances in the ballet of an opera; (4) f/. a 
greenhouse plant, A/antis‘a saltatorta, called also 
DANCiNG-GIRLS; Opera-glass, -glasses, a small 
binocular for use at theatres, concerts, etc.; opera- 
hat, a hat suitable for use at the opcra; sec. 
a tall hat which folds flat, and when open is kept 
in shape by springs; a crush-hat; opera-hood, 
a lady’s hood for use at operas, or in going to even- 
ing parties, etc.; opera-house, a thcatre for the 


performance of operas. 

1872 Brack Adv. Phaeton xxvi. 363 Maidens in white 
with scarlet *opera-cloaks. 1760 Foote A/tvor 1. Wks. 1799 
I. 233 An “opera girl is as essential a piece of equipage for 
a man of fashion as his coach. 1848 Tuackeray Van. Fair 
xvi, Her mother was an opera-girl. 1866 /7cas. Bot. 815/2 
Opera-girls, Mlantisia saltatoria, 1738 R.Smitu Optics 377 
There ts an instrument sold in the shops which some call an 
*opera-glass, others a diagonal perspective; it is properly 
a reflecting perspective, so contrived for viewing a person 
in a publick place that no one can distinguish who it is you 
look at. 1842 Branpe Dict, Sct. etc, s. v., The common 
opera-glass is nothing else than the Galilean telescope, 
invented hy Galileo in 1609. 1827 Sir J. Barrincton Pers. 
S%., 1 found mine host decked out in his best jacket and 
a huge *opera-hat. Nursery Rime, ‘A Frog he would 
a-wooing go’ ii,So off he set with his opera-hat. 1720 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 5839/3 The *Opera-House in the Hay-Market. 

lIcncc O'pera v., to take to the opera. 

1853 Reape Chr. Fohnstone 318 He will féte you, and 
opera you. 

|| Opera (p"péra), p!. of Opus ‘ wotk’, q.v. 

In this sense ofevas is used hy Southey, perh. after It. 
opera (sing.) a work (pl. ofere works). ; 

1808 Soutnry Lets. (1856) II. 16 The two volumes are in 
the printer’s hands, ..one reason .. was..to have all_my 
operas in the same size. 1834 /6zd. IV. 374 Allan Cun- 
ningham has sent me his ‘ Burns’. .. My own operas will 
come into this form when I am gone. 


+ O-perable, a. and sb. Obs. [f. L. type *opera- 
bilts, t. operari to OPERATE: cf. F. opéradde.} 
a. adj. That may or should be done; practicable. 
b. sé. Something that may or should be done ; 
a matter or point of practice. 


1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
of operahle circumstances, .they one 


1. ji, 9 Being uncapable 
ly gaze upon the visible 


OPERAMETER. 


successe. t 
‘Synesis or sensate judgment imports a right judgment 
about particular operables ’. } 
Operameter (ppére'mitar). Alech. [irreg. f. 
L. opera works + Gr. pérpov measure.} A device 
for registering the number of revolutions made by 
a shaft, axle, or wheel, the strokes of a piston, 
thé copies delivered from a printing-press, etc. 
1829 Patents in Ann, Reg. 548/2 S. Walker, Beeston, 
Leeds, for an improved apparatus which he denominates 
‘an operameter’. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts, Operamcter,.. It 
consists of a train of toothed wheels and pinions enclosed in 
a box, having indexes attached to the central arbor, like the 


1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles 11, wv. 6 So Aquinas |! 


hands of a clock, and a dial plate; whereby the number of | 


rotations of a shaft projecting from the posterior part of the 
box is shown. 1875 Knicut Dict. Alech. 1562/1. 

Operance (g'pérans). rave. [f. as OPERANT 
a. + -ANCE.] The action of operating; operation. 

1612 Two Noble K.1. iii, Tbe elements That..do effect 
Rare issues by their operance. 1825 CoLeripGe in Lif. 
Ken, (1836) 11. 344 An agency antecedent in order of 
Operance. 1840 J. H. Green Vital Dynan, 23 The same 
power is at work under different conditions of operance. 

Operancy (g'péransi). vare. ([f as prec. + 
-Ancy.] The quality or condition of being operant; 
operance, operation. 

1810 CoLeRipcE in Lit, Rem. (1838) II. 303 Taylor..is 
always too shy of this ‘Grace of God’: he..never admits 
it any separate operancy fer se. 1847-9 Topp Cyc. Anat. 
1V. 511/2 Function..implying by that word an immediate 
organic operancy. 1878 Dowpex Stud. Lit. 127 When all 
intellection and all operancy of will seem to be suspended. 

Operand (p'perend). Afath, [ad. L. oferand- 
zu, neuter gerundive of oferadri to OPERATE.] A 
quantity or symbol to be operated on. 

1886 Atpis Solid Geom. xiv. (ed. 4) 238 ‘Phe operation of 
multiplication by a vector is distributive both as regards the 
operator and the operand, 

Operant (p'pérant), gz. and 5d. [ad. L. operant- 
emt, pr. pple. of oferdri to OPERATE. } 

A. adj, That operates, works, or produces effects ; 
in operation, operative; + powerful in effect (ods.), 

1602 SHaks. Haw. 1. ii. 184 My operant Powers my 
Functions leaue todo. 1607 — 7¥s0n 1. ili. 25 Sawce his 
pallate With thy most operant Poyson, 1677 GaLe Crt, 
Gentiles 1v. 427 This efficacious medicinal grace.. they terme 
it sometimes..‘the operant and cooperant grace’. 1810 
Coreripce in Lit. Renz. (1838) II. 305 The Roman doctrine, 
that the priest’s absolution is operant, and not simply declara- 
tive. 1894 G. Macponatp L¢lith xvi. (1895) 119 No conscious 
courage was operant in me. . 

B. sé. 1. One who, or that which, operates, 
works, or exerts force or influence. 

1700 S. Parker Six Piitlos. Ess. 96 Where the Operation 
is essentially one, the Operant cannot be more. 1871 G. 
Macponatp W7Uf Cumb. 1. x. 89 Cupboard love is not .. 
always the most powerful operant on the childish mind. 

. A workman: -= OPERATIVE B. 2. rare. 

1831 Lams Elia Ser. 1. Newsp. 33 Vrs. Ago, No fractious 
operants ever turned out for balf the tyranny which this 
necessity exercised upon us. 

+ Opera‘rious, a. Obs. rare—°, = next. 

1656 Biounr Glossogr., Operarious,,, pertaining to the 
workman, done with labor. . 

+O-perary, a. Obs. [ad. L. operare-us, f. 
opus, oper- work: see -ARY.] Pertaining to or 
based on manual operations or practice (as opposed 
to scientific theory) ; practical. 

1612 Cotta Disc. Dang. Phys. 1. v. 36 Esteeming them- 
selues deserueing well for the operary uses of a skillfull and 
well exercised hand in wounds. 1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon’s 
Adv, Learn. wu. v. 167 A Mechanicall Knowledge, which is 
meerely empericall, and operary not depending on Physique. 

Operate (p'péreit), wv. [f. L. ofera?-, ppl. stem 
of oferarit to work, labour, take pains, bestow 
pains on; in late L., also, to have effect, be active, 
produce by working, cause, f. ofzts, oper- work.] 

I. Intransitive senses, 

1. To be in working, exercise force or influence, 
produce an effect, act, work. 

1605 SHaks. 7 § Cr. v. ili. 108 Th’ effect doth operate 
another way. 1611 — Cyd, v. v. 196 Mine Italian braine 
Gan in your duller Britaine operate Most vildely. 1671 
BLAGRAVE Astrol. Physic 21 The..Influence of the Moon 
unto any planet doth begin to opperate when she is within 
ten degrees aspecting any planet. 1794 Parey Evid. 
(1825) Il. 418 Religion operates most upon those of whom 
history knows the least, 1818 Jas. Mitt Brtt, /ndia 11. v. 
ix. 713 The whole force of tbe motives,..which operate to 
their appointment, must operate likewise to connivance at 
their faults. 1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. iii. 1. 407 The 
revolutionary spirit, ceasing to operate in politics. 1874 
Mortey Comprontise (1886) 119 Though themselves invisible 
to the outer world, they [convictions] may yet operate with 
magnetic force ..upon other parts of our belief. 

2. Of persons: To bring force or influence to 
bear ov or ufo; + formerly also simply, to exert 
oneself 2o do something. 

1650 Howe Lt Girafi’s Rew. Naples 1. 82 The Archbishop 
..did desire His Excellence wold operate to bring toa period 
that solemn ceremony. 1783 Watson PAilip [11 (1793) 11. 
v. 100 They endeavoured to counteract its effects by opeiating 
upon his natural ambition. 1790 Beatson Nav. & ATi7. Mem. 
I. 246 He knew the Highland chieftans well, and how to 
operate on them. 1833 Act 3 4 4 Will. [V,c. 46§ 61 An 
account to be opened in the name of the commissioners, and 
to be operated upon by the treasurer for the time. 

3. To produce the intended or proper effect ; esp. 
of drugs and medicines, as cathartics, etc. ; To act. 

1706 Puituirs, To eferate, to work or stir the Humours 


144, 


of the Body, as Physick does. 1783 J. C. Smytw in Afed. 
Commun. 1. 142 Vhe bolus has operated four or five times. 
1793 SMEATON Edystone L. § 307 Everything, regarding 
the light, operated in a proper manner. 1804 ABERNETHY 
Surg. Obs. 186 He had taken purging medicine..which had 
operated. 1849 Macautay //zst. Eng. v. 1. 582 The Act of 
Attainder was a remedy which could not operate till all 
danger was over, } . : 

4. To perform a practical operation or series of 
operations: see OPERATION 5. Const. 072, 2¢for. 

1674 R. Goprrey /u7. §& Ab. Physic Pref., 1 by diligent 
observance, by Operating, ..having gain’d the knowledg of 
some Injuries in Physick. 1832 Porter Porcelain & Gi. 
ix, 239 It ts necessary to operate upon both sides of the 
plate. 1870 Jevons Elem. Logic ii. g Instruments with 
whicb we must operate in reasoning. 1882 Rep. to Ho. 
Repr. Prec. Met. U.S. 271 An arrastra is now being built 
to operate upon the ores of the Wayup. 

b. Surg. : see OPERATION 6. 

1799 Aled. Frni, 11. 157 Vesalius, ..in his ‘Chirurg. magn.’ 
-.desciibes the whole process of operating. 1826 A. C. 
Hutcnison Pract, Obs, Surg. 314 ote, A boy was operated 
upon in Haslar hospital, and recovered. 1894 Wests. Gaz. 
4 July 2/3 ‘Vhe phrase ‘When in doubt, operate’, was, 
I believe, first made use of by Sir William Lawrence with 


regard to the methods to be adopted in treating cases of | 


strangulated hernia. 
e. Afit. and Naval. To carry on warlike opera- 
tions: see OPERATION 7. 

1808 [see OreraTiInG Jf/.a.), 1863 P. Barry Dockyard 
Econ. 137 Against no Power whatever could we operate 
successfully on the coast with our A/ixzofaurs, our Valiants, 
or our Warriors. 1885 Manch. Exam. 22 June 5/4 A 
Russian army operating against India .. could be assailed 
on the flank. 

d. To deal or speculate in stocks or shares; to 
buy and sell commodities as a broker. 

1859 Athenzum 23 July 113 A bull in the same jargon, is 
one who operates for arise. 1868 Sevp Su/lion 480 If be- 
tween these he sees profits he operates. 

II. Transitive senses. 

5. To effect or produce by action or the exertion 
of force or influence; to bring about, accomplish, 
work, 

1637 Sattonsta.t Eusebius’ Constantine 160 Tis an 
generall position that that which .. hath no being cannot 
operate, or effect any thing. 1642 Mitton Argt. conc. 
Militia 12, Now plotting to operate the ruine of the 
Protestant Religion. 1799 N. Drake in Beddoes Contrib. 
Phys. & Med. Knowl. 478 The digitalis was supposed to 
have operated a cure. 1889 Nature 19 Sept. 510/2 Energy 
in the form of light operates changes in the surface of bodies. 

6. To cause or actuate the working of; to work 
(a machine, etc.). Chiefly U.S. 

1864 WeEBEsTER S.v., To operate a machine. 1872 Omaha 
Beein Times 28 Nov.7/3 'l he monster[steam snow plougb].. 
will be operated by three of the heaviest engines on the road. 
1876 Preece & Sivewricut Telegraphy 285 Every current 
sent on that circuit operates each instrument alike and 
simultaneously, 1886 7roy (U.S.) Daily Times 24 Dec. 3 
Estimates of the cost of operating the cars..by the motor 
will be furnished. 1888 Scrtbuer’s Afag. Aug. 187/1 The 
number of arc lamps which are nightly operated by the 
different electric lighting companies in the city of New 
York is probably over five thousand. 

7. To direct the working of; to manage, conduct, 
work (a railway, business, etc.) ; to carry out or 
through, direct to an end (a principle, an under- 
taking, etc.). Chiefly U.S. 

1880 Travellers’ Of. Guide U. S. §& Canada July 91 The 
Roads owned and operated by the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
1883 F. A. Wacker Pol. Econ. 432 State railways and 
private companies’ lines were operated side by side. 1887 
Lit. World (U.S.) 6 Aug. 248/1 How long is it to be before 
the government of the United States will operate the tele- 
graph system of the country as it operates the mails? 1891 
Leeds Mere. 19 Sept. 11 The..Company operate a large 
foundry. . 

Operatee (p:pératz). [f OPERATE + -EE 1] 
One who is operated on, the subject of an operation. 

183x TRELAWNEY Adv. Younger Son xxx, Not only tbe 
operator, but the operatee, is bountifully compensated. 
1883 Fr. Garton Hum. Faculty 36 The tests .. give an 
approximate measure of the discrimination with wbich the 
operatee habitually employs his senses. 

Operatic (ppére'tik), a1 [irreg. f. Opera, 
app. after dramatic.) Pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, opera. 

1749 in Priv. Lett. Ld. Malmesbury 1.74 My sister went 
with me last night to hear the Oratorio, ..it is in the light 
operatic style. 1858 GLiapstone Homer II]. 512 Homer 
has the full force and play of the drama, Virgil is essentially 
operatic. 1861 Sat. Rev. 14 Dec. 610 The plot .. affords 
op' ortunities for effective operatic treatment. 

Operatic, a.* rare. [f. L. oferat-, ppl. stem 
of operadri to OPERATE + -IC.] = OPERATIVE a. 6. 

1823-27 IT. Arnotp Later Rom, Conimw. (1882) 11. 446 
The place of our labourers and operatic manufacturers 
being almost entirely supplied by slaves. 

+ Opera'tical, a. Oss. [See -Icau.] = OPER- 
ATIC a1 

1730-36 Bairey (folio), Oferatical, of or belonging to an 
opera. 1758 Herald No. 25 (1758) I]. 155 So pretty a 
farcical, operatical, pantomimical tragedy. 1807 Director 
1. 233 The operatical Beau is constantly seen at the King’s 
Theatre on the evening preceding the Sabbath. 1826 
Exantiner 179/1 A new operatical play was produced. 

Opera‘tically, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly*.] In an 
operatic manner; from an operatic point of view. 

1821 Examiner 1 Apr. 204/2 Were we to speak operatically 
..we should observe that [etc.} 1883 Aly 77ivial Life 1. 
v.85 [She] made the great mistake of dressing herself and 

| her daughter operatically. 


! 


OPERATION. 


Operating (¢ péreltin), 752.56. [f. OPERATE + 
-InG1,] The action of the vb. OPERATE; an in- 
stance of this, an operation. 

1674 R. Goprrey /17. & Ab. Physic 39 After long, tedious, 
and chargeable Operatings to no purpose, he pulls down 
his Laboratory. 

b. altrib, and Comd., as operaling room; operat- 
ing-table (see quot.); operating-theatre, a room 
constructed for surgical operations before a class. 

1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. 11. 305 It is just in the 
*operating room .. that the skill of the photographer comes 
into play. 1875 Kntcut Dict. Mech, 1562/1 "Operating. 
table (Surgical), one on which the patient is placed to 
expose prominently the portion to be operated upon. 1861 
Times 23 Aug., The weekly board of the bospita!.. will also 
provide a convenient *operating tbeatre. 

Operating, f//.¢. [f. as prec. + -1nG 2.] 
That operates (in senses of the vb.). 

1808 Weiitncton Let. to Castlereagh 5 Sept. in Gurw, 
Desf. (1837) 1V. 142 This army .. would be the operating 
army against what I have supposed to be the French 
operating army. 18z5 J. NicHotson Oferat. Mechanic 10 
The operating force at A acting in the direction of A D. 
1897 Ad/butt's Syst. Med. 111. 975 Both to the physician 
and the operating surgeon, 

Operation (ppéré‘fon). [a. OF. operation, 
-cion action, deed (14th c., Orcsme), ad. L. operd= 
1t6n-em, n. of action f. operari to OPERATE. | 

+1. Action, performance, work, deed. Ods. 

¢1386 Cuaucer I7fe's 7. 292 Folk ne doon hir operacion 
Alwey as dooth the fyr lo in his kynde. 1432-50 tr. Higden 
(Rolls) VII. 155 Everyche operacion or dede of man awe to 
be ponderate after the intencion of the doer. 1483 Caxton 
G. dela Tour H jb, To nouryssbe the orphanes or faderles.. 
is an operacion of mysericorde. 1564-78 BuLLeyn Dial. agst. 
Pest, (1888) 35 Election goeth before operation or worke. 1567 
Triall Treas. (1850)6 To horrible besides ts thy operation. 

2. Working ; exertion of force, energy, or influ- 
ence; action, activity, agency; manner of working, 
the way in which anything works. 

1390 Gower Conf III. 118 Of this constellacioun The 
verray operacioun Availeth. 1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) 11. 
177 A man and the worlde be assimilate .. in operation vir- 
tualle. 1526 TixpaLex Cor. xii, 6 Tbere are divers manners 
off operacions and yet but one God whicb worketh all 
thynges. 1553 Even 7veat. Newe /ud. (Arb.) 14 His [a 
dtamond’s] vertue is to bewray poisons, and to frustrate 
thopperacion therof. 161x Tourneur Ath. 7vag.v.i. Wks. 
1878 I. 133 The Starres whose operations make The fortunes 
and the destinies of men. 1744 Harris 7hree 7reat. i. 
(1765) 20 Can there possibly be Operation, without Motion 
and Change? 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I. 465 The statute 
29 Cha. IJ. did not extend to trusts raised by operation of 
law. 1824 R. Stuart “Hist. Steant Engine 118 The opera. 
tion of the condenser pump is very siinple. 1860 ‘T’yNDALL 
Glac. 1. xxvii. 213 Suggesting the operation of intelligence 
amid that scene of desolation. 

b. ‘The condition of being operative or in work- 
ing. Chiefly in the phrases 27 operation, to come 


into operalion. 

1818 Jas. Mitt Brit. [ndia 11. v. i. 349 The operation of 
the new constitution .. was ordained to commence. 1836 
P.M. Latuam Lect. Clin. Med. xiii.(L.), It displays a power 
different in kind from that of blood letting, and coming into 
operation .. after blood-letting has done all it can, 1878 
Hux rey Physiogr.80 Many other natural and artificial pro- 
cesses in daily operation. 18853 Mauch. Exant. 16 Sept. 5/2 
The sixpenny telegram rate will come into operation tn the 
course of a fortnigbt. : 

3. Power to operate or work; capacity of produc- 
ing effects or a particular effect; efficacy, influence, 
virtue, force. Now chiefly of legal instruments. 

1s09 Hawes Past. Pleas. 1. (Percy Soc.) 9 An olde 
antiquitie,.. When ..nature.. More stronger had her opera- 
cion Than she bad nowe in her digression. 1542-3 Act 34 
& 35 Hen. VIII, c. 8 §1 Endued with the knowledge of the 
nature kinde, & operacion of certein herbes, rootes, & 
waters. 1606 SHaxs. A2t.6 C/. 1v. xv. 26 If Knife, Drugges, 
Serpents haue Edge, sting, or operation. 1607 ‘lopseLL 
Four. Beasts (1658) 199 Goats fat is better then Swines, 
not because it hath more operation in it to expell the grief, 
but by reason it is thick. 1660 N. InceLo Bentivolio § 
Urania u. (1682) 91 Toads are sometimes found in the midst 
of a firm stone, and give it Operation. 1796 Burke Regie. 
Peacei, Wks. VIII. 161 That beartless and dispirited people, 
whom Lord Somers had represented..as dead in energy and 
operation. 1884 Lp. Secporne in Law Times Rep. L. 3/% 
He cannot .. enlarge, in his own favour, the legal or equit- 
able operation of the instrument. ~ ; 

b. The effect or result produced ; influence ox 


something. Now rare or Obs. 

1605 Bacon Aav. Learn. 1. iii. § 4 Studies have an influence 
and operation upon the manners of those that are conversant 
inthem. 1655 FuLLER CA. Hist. 1.i. § 4 The Bards..played 
excellently to their Songs on their Harps; whereby they 
had great Operation on the Vulgar. 1656 Ear: Mon. tr. 
Boccalin’'s Advts. fr. Parnass. t. xiv. (1674) 17 Though 
many remedies had been applyed.,yet_noue of them bad 
procured the desired operation. 1770 Funius Lett. xxxix. 
199 We should. bave. .felt the operation of a precedent, 183 
Brewster Vat. Magic ii. (1833) 29 Among the affections of 
the eye which. .deceive..those also who witness their opera- 
tion, may be enumerated tbe insensibility of the eye to 
particular colours. j ee 

4. A particular form or kind of activity; a mode 
of action; an active process, vital or natural. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. xvi. §5 The actions of men are 
of sundry distinct kinds... There are in men operations, some 
natural, some rational. 1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles iV. 30 
Every thing manifestes its life by that operation whicb 1s 
most proper to it. 1697 Potrer Antig. Greece it. xiii. (1715) 
304 The Animal Spirits, which are the Instruments of Sensa- 
tion, and all other Animal Operations. 1785 Reip /utedl. 
Powers 1, i. 221 By the operations of the mind we under- 

a 


OPERATION. 


stand every mode of thinking of which we are conscious, | 


1878 Huxtey /‘iysiogr. 76 During the operation of rusting, 
something must he absorbed by the metal. 1878 Browsinc 
La Satstaz 500 Would’st thou live now, regularly draw thy 
hreath! For suspend the operation, straight law’s hreach 
results in death. ; ; 

5. The performance of something of practical or 


mechanical nature, esp. aS a practical application 
of a science or art, or as a scientific experiment or 


deinonstration. 
¢ 1386 Craucer Sgr.’s 7. 122 He wayted many a constel- 
lacion Er he had doon this operacion. c1420 Padlad. on 
/Insé. v.15, Ek in this mone is maad castracion Of calues 
.. Therynne is subtil operacion. 1555 Even Decades 181 
They .. vsed certeine secreate magicall operations, 1646 
Recorpe, etc. Gr. Arts 83 For your further practise. . hehold 
these operations, which I have wrought to prime minutes. 
1674 Drypen Prol. to Univ. Oxford 12 Your theories are 
hereto practice hrought; As in mechanic operations wrought. 
2 H. Moore Pract. Navig. (ed. 20) 236 If the latitude 
found thus differs considerably from the latttude hy account, 
it will be proper to repeat the operation. 1873 HamerTon 
Intell. Life x. iii. (1875. 353 We ought to remember what a 
slow and painful operation reading 1s to the uneducated. 
b. A business transaction, esp. one of speculative 


eharacter: cf. OPERATE 4d. orig. U.S. 

1863 Ad/ the Vear Round VIII. 499 Just now there's an 
operation coming off West, in which you could try your 
wings. 1876 HoLLanxp Sev. Oaks xi. 142 It was all an acute 
husiness operation with him. — 

6. Surg. An act ora series of acts performed upon 
an organic body either with the hand alone or by 
means of an instrument, with the object of remedy- 
ing deformity or injury, curing or preventing disease, 
or relieving pain. 

Surgical operations frequently bear the name of the person 
who frst performed or described them, indicating the parti- 
cular mode of treatment introduced by him for a special 
disease: ¢.g. Batley’s, Buchanan's, Lister's operation. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau'’s Fr. Chirurg. 1b/2 This worde 
operatione is an artificiatle and normaticke applicatione 
wrought by the handes on mans hodye, wherwith the de- 
cayed health is restored. 1655 CuLrevrer Pract. PAys.1.ii. 
1r Manual Operations, or Chyrurgery. 1707 Reflex. upon 
Ridicule 67 What Curses might not the biysican expect, 
who should perform so wonderful an Operation? 1806 Jed. 
Grnl. XV. 313 The Rev. M. Le Francois .. having hecome 
an expert inoculator, instructed them how to perform the 
operation. 1863 3/acm. Jag. May 25 (He] knew how to treat 

atient after an operation as well as antecedently to it. 

. Mil. and Naval. <A series of warlike or 

strategic acts; a movement. 

1749 Fietotnc Yom Fones 1x. v,She again hegan her opera- 
tions. 1781 Grepon Decl. & F. xxiv. (1869) 1. 683 Their sub- 
sequent operations were left to the discretion of the generals. 
1811 Wecttncton Let. to Earl Liverpool 11 Sept. in Gurw, 
Desf, (1838) VIII. 270, | had detained the 8sth..in conse- 
quence of..the prospect of an early operation. 1839 ALISON 
Hist, Europe (1850) VII. xiii. § 37. 119 Not in regular 
battles with the English feet, hut in detached operations in 
smaller armaments. 1857 Smytu Satlor’s Word-bk., Line 
of operations, in strategy, the line an army follows to attain 
its objective point. 1885 U.S. Grant Pers. Mem. xxi, 1. 
286 ‘The true line of operations for us was up the Tennessee 
and Cumberland rivers, 

8. Jah. The action of subjecting a number or 
quantity to any process whereby its value or form 
is affected. (The general term including addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division, involution, 
evolution, differentiation, integration, etc.) 

1913 J. Warp /utrod. Math. 1. vi. ‘ed. 2) 347 If the whole 
Equation .. he now taken, and we proceed toa Second Opera. 
tion, the Value of a may he increas‘d with twelve Places of 
Figures more, and those may be obtain'd hy plain Division 
only. 1743 Emerson Flu.rions 39 The Series is Ay+ B+Cy~t 
+ Dy~ &c. and the Operation will he as follows. 1817 H. T. 
Cotesrooke Alyehra, etc. 286 Operations, subservient to 
the eight investigations, have been thus explained. 1893 J. 
Epwarps Diff, Cale. ii. 25, om ts a symbol of operation 
which, when applied to y, denotes the result of taking the 
limit of the ratio of the small quantities éy, &x. 

+9. a. The action of making or producing 
something. Oés. rare-?. b. Something made; 
a product, work. Ods. 

2a 1500 Chester Pl. i. 46 The blessing of my henignitie 
I geue to my first operacion. 1616 R. C. Times’ Whistle 
ui. 878 It then did please High Iove (‘ere he began mans 
operation) To give vnto the Angels their creation. 1774 J. 
Bryant A/ythol. I. p. xiv, The whole was the operation of 
one and the same people. 

10. The action of operating or working a machine, 
engine, railway, business, etc.: see OPERATE 6, 7. 

1872 J. Ricuarps (¢i¢/c) Treatise on the Construction and 
Operation of Wood-working Machines. 1895 Mest. Gaz. 
12 Jan. 3/2 Electricity has heen used for the operation of 
the A/ontauk's turrets for some time. 1898 Times 22 Feb. 13 

In America..what with us is a single department (on Rail- 
ways] is split into ‘traffic ’ and ‘ operation’. 

Lk. alirib. and Comb. (chiefly in sense 6), as 
operalion-room, wound, etc.; operation-table, an 
operating-table (see OPERATING v6/. sé.). 

_ 1806 ForsytH Beauties Scot. 111. 239 The operation-room 

is a large circular apartinent. 1876 Clin. Soc. Trans. 1X 

308 ‘The discharge from the operation wound was intense. 

1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. 1X. 471 An operation list is 

appended, 1896 Westm. Gaz. 5 Mar. 3/2 Smoking his 

cigar . . until he mounted the operation table. 

t+ O-peratist. Ots. rare—', [See -1st 4.] 
One who operates professionally ; an operator. 

1651 Witnie tr. Primrose’s Pop. Err. t vis 24 Manual 
Operatists..such as couch the cataract. 

Vou. VII. 
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Operative (ppéréctiv), 2. and sd. [a. F. 
opéralif, -ive (14th c., Oresme), or immed. ad. late 
L. oferaliv-us creative, formative, f. ppl. stem of 
operdri to OPERATE: see -IVE.] 

A. adj, 1. Characterized by operating or work- 
ing; active in producing, or having the power to 
produce, effects; exerting force, energy, or in- 
fluence; productive of something ; in operation. 

1603 Hottann Plutarch's AMfor. 847 Animals which are 
called unreasonahle and hrute beasts, are endued with 
reason; howbeit they are not operative with that reason, 
neither can they actuate it. 1654 BRaAMHALL JZust 1} fnd. ili. 
(1661) 31 Whether the Act or Statute of Separation were 
Operative or declarative, creating new right, or manifesting 
or restoring old right. ¢170§ BERKELEY Cornmonplace Bk. 
Wks. 1871 IV. 478 Enquiring and judging are actions which 
depend on the operative faculties. 1792 N. Crirman Rep, 
(1871) 72 Words operative at common law to convey. 1865 
Grote Plato I. iv. 135 The motive to preserve the Platonic 
MISS. would still heoperative. 1879 G. Macponacp ?. Faber 
Il. ix. 164 The strongest and most operative sense of duty 
would not satisfy you. 

2. Productive of the intended or proper effect ; 
effective, effectual, efficacious. 

1598 Bacon Let. to Ld.-Keeper Puckering 28 Sept., That 
ele lordship may perceive how effectual and operative your 
ordship’s last dealing with her Majesty was. 1660 ag 
Taytor Worthy Commun. ii. § 2. 137 If these desires be.. 
as operative as they are inquisitive. .then we shall perceive 
the blessings and fruits of our holy desires. 1818 Jas. Mite 
Brit. India 11. w, viii. 277 Fraud was an operative instru- 
ment in the hands of this aspiring general. 1879 TroLvore 
in 19th Cent. Jan. 38 The judgment ..is not operative 
against the reading of novels. 

3. Concerned with manual or mechanical work; 
practical. 

1624 Wotton Archit. 1, In Architecture, as in all other 
Operative Arts, the End must direct the Operation. 1785 
Rrip /utedl. Powers v. tv. 401 In every operative art, the 
tools, instrunients, materials ., must have general names. 
1827 Stevart Plantecr’s G. (1828) 480, I should wish to see 
them employ, for the operative pait, none hut the most 
experienced Foresters that can be had. 1 Whitaker's 
Alm. 163/2 Mint..Superintendent Operative Department. 

4. Pertaining to surgical operations. 

1783 P. Port Chirurg. Wks. 11. 7 The operative part of 
the arts. 1845 J. Saunpers Cad, Pict. Eng. Life 181 Serapion 
Senior.,treats of diseases as curative solely hy medicine 
and diet, omitting operative surgery. 1899 <dlbutt's Syst. 
sfed. VIII. 31 The prospect of much henefit from treatment 
other than operative is practically nil. 

6. Of a person: Engaged in work or production, 
putting forth activity, active. 

1824 SoutHey Sir 7. More (1831) 1. 369 The active,..or, 
in the phraseology of the present day, the operative clergy. 
1825 Lamp £éra Ser. I]. Superann. Man, Man..is out of 
his element as long as he is operative. I am altogether for 
the life contemplative. 1835 Court A/ag. VI. 51/1 Mr. PI. 
is not a little proud at finding himself..the.. head and front 
of the operative dramatists of the day. 

6. Engaged in production as a workman or artisan, 
working. (Now perh. the sb. bh. 4) used adrid.) 

1831 Mechanics’ Mag. X1V.106 To the Operative Printers 
of London. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley xxit, Most of these 
were not members of the operative class. 1854 TH. Mitcer 
ae Fie xxiii, I was still an operative mason. 

a ee 


+1. eddifi. An operative mood or condition. Odés. 

1608 TD. Price Chr, Warre 6 The Imperatiue in God 
begets an Optatiue in man, not an Operatiue. 

+ 2. That which operates or works. Ods. 

+a. An agent, efficient means. 

1672 PENN Spir. Truth Vind. 24 1f Water and Spirit he 
the only operative to Regeneration, and Regeneration the 
only Way to the Kingdom of God. 

+b. A drug or medicine that operates. 

1716 M. Davirs Athen. Brit. 11. 353 The most immediate 
Operative upon a dangerous Flux, is a Scruple or twoof the 
Flower of Sulpher, with a proportionahle guantum sufficit 
of Alkermes, to make it into a Bolus. 

3. One who operates or works; one who is en- 
gaged in any branch of industry, trade, or pro- 
fession ; a worker. 

1809-10 CoLeripce Friend (1863) 11. 130 The remaining 
mass of useful labourers and operatives in science, literature, 
and the learned professions. 1832 Gen. P. Tuomeson £.xerc. 
(1842) II. 38 (Doctrine de Saint-Simon) Priests, ‘savans’, 
operatives—there you have the whole of society. 1838 Haw- 
THORNE Amer, Note-bks. (1883) 206 He was the operative 
of a scientific person in Boston. 1898 J. E. C. Boptry 
France 1. ii. 64 Lawyers and other unproductive operatives. 

4. A workman in any industrial art, esp. one 
employed in a mill or factory; an artisan, me- 
chauic; a mill-hand. 

1827 West, Rev. Vi. 279 A few dozens of operatives at 
two or three shillings a-day. 1833 Hr. Martineau Loom & 
Lugger u.i.g It helongs equally to the sinewy miner, the 
stout ploughman, and the withered operative. 1872 YRATS 
Techn. {Ltst, Comm. 272 The Spanish persecutions in the 
Low Countries drove hither many skilful operatives. 1879 
Cassell’s Techn. Educ. w.214/2 The cotton operatives have 
.-gained very much. 

attrth. 1832 Blackw. Dfag. Jan. 115/1 To keep up these 
operative electors over the whole country, 1858 GREENER 
Gunnery 411 The reluctant operative shooters employed to 
carry out the experiment. 1890 Darly News 9 June 7/6 
Theanniversary of Garihaldi’sdeath has been commemorated 
at Nice, a large number of operative societies taking part in 
the ceremony, 

O:peratively, adv. [f. prec. + -1¥ 2] In an 
operative manner; sO as to operate, work, or 
produce effects ; effectively, practically. 


OPERATOR. 


1601 DoLman La Primaud, Fr. Acad. wi. (1618) 733 The 
first qualities of cold and dry, wherewith the earth is 
actually, and the moone operatiuely replenished. 1625 
UssHer Answ. Fesuit 132 [They] doe discharge that part of 
their function which concerneth forgivenesse of sinnes, 
partly operatively, partly declaratively. 1782 Paine Zet. 
Abbé Raynal (1791) 24 The one was as operatively his 
tax as the other, 1843 Blackw. Mag. LIV. 62 Probably 
the ancient Persian satraps..have much more truly heen 
operatively present tothe describers than any thing. .amongst 
the realities of England. 

b. By or in respect of surgical operation. 

1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. 1X. 512 Closed pupil..treated 
operatively, 

O-perativeness. [f. as prec. +-ness.] The 
quality or condition of being operative; power to 
work or produce effects ; effectuality, efficacy. 

1627 W. ScLater Exp. 2 Thess. (1629) 62 The cessation of 
sensible Operativenesse of Grace. 1656 R. Ropinson Christ 
ad? 316 It hath not lost..that liveliness and operativeness 
which it once had. 1880 MuirHeap Gafus Dig. 597 The 
operativeness of the substitutions depended. upon the con- 
sideration whether the institute and suhstitutes were nomin- 
ated with or without cretion. 

O:perativity. rare—°, 
= prec. In recent Dicts. 

Operatize (p'péritaiz), v. [irreg. f. OPERA 
+ -1ZE, after dramalize; cf. operatic.) trans. To 
turn into an opera, put into operatic form. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 25 Mar. 9 Mr. Charles Kenney’s 
excellent translation of the operatized version of the comedy. 
1891 J. W. Hates in 19th Cent. Dec. one The play. .has 
been freely modified hy somehody, who augmented the 
lyrical parts and the dances—operatised it, in short. 

Operator (ypéreltas). [a. late L. oferalor, 
agent-n. f. operdri to OPERATE: cf. F. ofdraleur 
(14th c., Oresme).] One who operates. 

1. One who does or effects something ; a worker, 


an agent; +a maker, producer, creator (06s,). 

1611 Cotcr., Operateur, an Operator, a worker; also, a 
Quacksaluer, Cheater, Imposter (called so at Tours). 1632 
Star Chamé. Cases(Camden) 173 M® Deaneis falsely accused, 
the maine operatoris M' Travers. 1696 Epwarps Desnoustr. 
Exist. God . 39 So admirably fenced and guarded is this 
curious piece of workmanship by the celestial operator of it. 
@ 1716 Soutn Serve. (1744) X. i. 21 This is the philosophy of 
the popish operators in all their religious performances. 1772 
Char. in Ann. Reg. 1. 31 He is recorded as operator of all 
these gaudy works, in a large inscription over the tribune. 
@ 1843 SoutHEV Comm. Pl. Bk. Ser. 1.75 Prince Hohenlohe 
is the operator in this cure, ; 

2. One who performs the practical or mechanical 
operations belonging to any process, business, or 
scientific investigation; a person professionally or 
officially engaged in doing this. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. soh/2 The 
Mechanicall operatours, or handyecraftes men. 1646 Str T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. 165 Culinary operators observe that 
flesh hoyles best, when the hones are hoyled with it. 1667 
Bove in Phil. Trans. I. 594 This..Trial..you may get 
reiterated by the Society’s Operator. 1683 Woop Life 
22 May (O.H.S.) IIf.55 Mr. Christopher White, the skilfull 
and industrious operator of the University. 1726 Leon 
tr. Alberti’s Archit, Pref. 2 The manual Operator being 
no more than an Instrument to the Architect. 1756-7 tr. 
Keysler's Trav. (1760) 111. 302 In calcining this stone over 
a fire..the operator must take care not to hang his head 
over the effluvia arising fromit. 1831 Brewster Vat. Magic 
x. (1833) 246 Accompanied by..his own mechanical operator. 
1866 Crump Banking x. 226 The operators {of the Mint] 
were formed into a corporation hy charter of Edward III. 

+b. (See quot.) Ods. 

1731 Gentl, Afag. 1. 25 The following List of Officers 
established in the most notorious Gaming-Houses...3. An 
Operator, who deals the cards ata cheating Game called Faro. 

3. One who performs a surgical operation or 
operations; an operating surgeon or dentist. 

1597 A. M.tr. Guillemeau’s Fr. Chirurg. “iiij, The rigoure 
and severitye of the first Operatours or Chyrurgians. /did, 
38/1 l3ecause the loynct may be prasented the stedyer and 
faster to the Operator. 1706 Puittips, Operatour for the 
Teeth, one skill'd in drawing and cleansing the Teeth, and 
in making Artificial ones. 1813 J. THomson Lect, /ufiam. 
537 There are. .cases in which this mortification supervenes 
.. without any fault heing attributahle to the operator. 1869 
Rusxin Q. of Air § 146 A great operator told me that his 
hahd could check itself within ahout the two-hundredth of 
an inch, in penetrating a membrane. 

+b. A name given to a quack manufacturer of 
drugs, etc. (cf. quot. 1611 in 1); one who lives by 
fraudulent operations. Odés. 

1674 R. Goprrey /nj. & Ab. Physic 10 Such perverse 
Mercurial and Antimonial preparations as are made by 
Mercenary Operators. 1 Puiruirs (ed. 5), Oferator,.. 
more particularly it signifies an Empyric or Mountehank 
that sells his Drugs and his Remedies in puhlick upon a 
Theatre. 1704 Swirt 7. 7d x, He deals in a pernicious 
Kind of Writings, called Second Parts, .. under the Name 
of the Author of the First. ..As soon as I lay down my Pen, 
this nimhle Operator will have stole it. 1710 ApDisoN 
Tatler No. 131 ?1 There is in this City a certain Fraternity 
of Chymical Operators... They can squeeze Bourdeaux out 
of the Sloe, and draw Champagne from an Apple. _ : 

4. One who carries on financial operations 1n 
stocks, shares, or commodities, or who works a 


speculative business. (Cf. OPERATE 4 d.) Phe. 
1828 Examiner 138/1 The principal operator for a rise is 
supposed to he getting rid of his stock. 1875 /V. RISERS 
CXX. 157 An operator in Wall Street, and a professiona 
gambler, 1883 Aanch. Guard. 3 Nov. 6/7 The great 
operator whose movements had become, almost as potent an 
influence on [cotton] markets as the size of a crop or the 


state of trade. 
10 


[f as prec. + -1Ty.] 


OPERATORIOUS. 


5. One who operates or works a machine, tele- 
graph, etc.: cf. OPERATE 6. 

1870 F. L. Porg Elects. Ted. viii. (1872) 103 To become an 
expert operator requires much time and patience. 1873 J. 
Ricnarvs IV ood-working Factories 103 The following rules 
-.are recommended to operators when they have occasion 
to determine the angle and bevel of wood cutters. 1887 
Pall Mali G. 19 Aug. 3/2 A machine operator, making nine 
shirtsa day. 1891 Pearson's Weekly 1. 39 From being a 
telegraph operator. .he rose tothe position Paap erinkeipient 
of that branch. 

6. One who works a business, undertaking, etc. 

a RaymMonp Statist. Alines §& Alining 238 Messrs. 
P. S. and J. C. were the principal operators in gold-veins 
last season, 1881 — Mining Gloss., Operator,..the person, 
whether proprietor or lessee, actually operating a colliery. 
1884 Sat. Kev. 5 July 4/2 The skilful operators who con- 
trolled the Chicazo Convention. 1891 Daily News 9 Feb. 
6/4 If the coke-workers in several counties in Pennsylvania 
carry out their threat to strike work..the operators intend 
to bank the ovens and stop all production. 1897 Outing 
(U.S.) XXX. 170/1 A yeast and spirit distillery ..where 
owner and operator divide the result of the year’s working. 

7. Alath. A symbol indicating an operation or 
series of operations, and itself subject to algebraical 


operation. 

1855 CarmicHaeL Cal-ulus of Operations 3 The indeter. 
mination is due toa source quite independent of thecharacter 
of the functional operator. 

+ O:perato‘rious, 2. Obs. rare—'. 
+-oUS.] = next. 

a1555 Braprorp Sern, Lord's Supp. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 1. 
85 No less .. their words spoken of the bread are opera- 
torious and mighty to transubstantiate the bread..which 
thing is absurd. 

+t O‘peratory, 54.1 Ods. [ad. mcd.L. oferatort- 
um, neut. sb. from operatorius adj.; sce prec.] A 
workshop, laboratory. 

1651 Hosses Levath. 1v. xlvii. (1839) 699 In what shop, or 
operatory the fairies make their enchantment, the old wives 
have not determined. 1663 CowLey /ss., College (1669) 44 
The House and Gardens, and Operatories, and Instruments, 
1666 Mro. Worcester in Dircks Li xvii. (1865) 286 A 
house called Fauxhall, for an Operatory for engineers. 

+O peratory, @. (sé.4)  [ad. late L. (@ 400) 
operatorius creating, forming, f. ppl. stem of operart 
to OPERATE: see -oRY.] Producing, or capable of 
producing, an effect; effectual; concerned with 


action, practical: = OPERATIVE A. 1-3. 

a1gs6 Cranmer IVks, (Parker Soc.) 1. 36 When this true 
believing man..receiveth the bread..and drinketh the wine 
..to him the words of our Saviour Christ be effectuous and 
Operatory. 1638 Feattey Zransubst. 179 That [these 
words] are not at all operatorie. 1674 JeaKE Ar7th. (1696) 
421 The Operatory Part consists in the Invention of the 
Divisor. 

B. 56.2 An efficient agent: = OPERATIVE B. 2. 

1650 Jer. Taytor Worthy Commun. i. § 2.41 The whole 
progression of mysteries in his body, was still an operatory 
of life and syiritual being to us. 

O'peratress. vave—'. [f. OPERATOR + -ESs.] 
A female operator. 

1841 Fraser's Alag.X X1V.712 He..had hired an excellent 
cook; but the said operatress found such difficulties in 
pleasing herself at the cottage fireplace, that [etc.]. 

+O'peratri:ce. Obs. rare". [f. F. opérateur 
OprraTopR, after fem. forms from F, in-xtce.] = prec. 

1531 Exvot Gov. 1. xxiii, That hygher sapience whiche 
is the operatrice of all thynges. 

||Opera‘trix. vare—'. [late L., fem. of 
operator OPERATOR.] A female operator. 

1792 Chron. in Ann. Reg.21/1 Mr. Maden, husband to the 
celebrated operatrix on the teeth, 

Opercle (ops1k’1). fad. L. ofercetlum cover, 
covering, lid: see -CULE.] 

+1. A cover, covering. Oés. 

1so7 A. M. tr. Guillemean’s Fr. Chirurg. 12/1 A farre 
better opercle for the braynes, then that newe incarnated 
fleshe. /4id. 36/2 A cleane linnen clothe, to be an opercle 
or coveringe to the woman. 2 

2. Nat. ist. = OPERCULUM, 

1840 Hatpeman Freshwater Shetls, Shell conoid,. .aperture 
closed with a thin corneous opercle. 1879 Le Conte Elem. 
Geol. 1v. 331 The want of an opercle or gill-cover, growing 
backward over. .the gill-slits. 1880 GUNTHER Fisses 2. 

Hence Ope rcled a. = OPERCULATE a. 

1819 [see OrERCULATE a.]. 

Overcular (op331kiz/la1), a. (sb.) [f. L. opercal- 
um (see below) + -aR}.] 

1. Nat. “ist. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of an operculum; characterized by the presence 


of an operculum; see also quot. 1857 1. 

Opercular apparatus, the gill-cover of fishes, consisting of 
four pieces, the prvopercutum, operculum, suboperculum, 
and iuteroperculum. 

1830 Linpiey Vat Syst. Bot.265 Anther terminal, opercular. 
1835-6 Topp Cycl. Anat. 1. 308/1 The opercular flap is 
largely developed in our common Barn-owl 1849 Murcin- 
son S/lurta x 238 The opercular plate in Limulus. 1854 
Woopwarp A7ollusca 1. 251 In the extinct genus Radiolites, 
botb adductors were attached to large toothlike processes of 
theopercular valve. 1857 Mayne £-xfos. Lex., Ofercular,.. 
term applied by Prof. Owen, in his Homologies [1843], to 
thediverging appendages of thetympano-mandibular arch... 
In bivalve shells, of which the two valves are unequal, as 
the Ostrvea, applied to the smaller. 1857 Hrnrrey len. 
Sot, 1. ii, 116 Opercular dehiscence results from the partial 
separation of a portion of the wall of the loculus. 1875 
Hoxcey in Eucyct Brit. 1. 751/2 The gill apertures are 
closed by the growing over thein of an opercular inembrane. 

2. Furnished with a lid. rare. 


[fas next 
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1884 //eatth Exhib. Catal, 5o/t Sanitary Stoneware of 
every description, including .. opercular pipes. 

B. sé. Vhe opercular bone; an operculum. 

1893 in Funk's Stand, Dict. 

Operculate (opdtkizl't), 2. (sb.) Mat. List. 
[ad. L. oferceelat-us, pa. pple. of operculire to 
furnish or cover with a lid, to cover, f. opercelem 
cover, lid.} Furnished with or having an opercn- 
lum ; effected by means of an operctiltun. 

1775 Asn, Operculate, covered, close-covered. 1819 Paztto. 
togias.v. Operculum,Such a capsule is said to be operculate, 
opercled, or covered with a lid. 1826 Kinpy & Sp. Lntomeol, 
IV. 315 Operculate, when the yes are covered by an ofercu- 
lunt, Ex. Noctua conspicitlaris. 1835 LinpLey [ntrod. 
Bot. (1848) I. 327 The calyx is said to be operculate, if it 
falls off without any lateral rupture of its cap, as in 
Eucalyptus. 1856 Woonwarp Mol/usca 132 Shell minute,.. 
operculate. 1857 Henrrey L£len. Bot. 364 The peculiar 
operculate dehiscence of the anthers distinguishes this Order. 

B. sb. An operculate molltsc. In the pl. the 


L. form Operculata is commonly used. 

1856 Woopwarp A/ollusca 174 Class II. Gasteropoda. 
Order IJ. Pulmonifera...Section B. Operculata. 1895 Adis. 
Rev. Oct. 366 In one aberrant operculate, respiration is con- 
ducted by means of a lung-cavity. 

+ Ope'rculate, v. Ods. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
operculare : see prec.] trans. To cover. 

1623 CockeraM, Ofercu/ate, to couer witha couering. 1657 
Tomiinson Renou's Disp. 501 Keep the first..in a glass 
well operculated. 

Operculated (ops ikizileited), ppl. a. Nat. 

ffist, [-Ep1.] = OPERCULATE a. 
_ (1657 Physical Dict., Operculated, close-covered.] 1676~ 
in Cotes. 1776 Da Costa Conchol. 102 Operculated, or 
covered with a lid. 1849 Murcnison Si/urta x. 222 Several 
of these operculated fossils. 1854 Woopwarpb AZollusca un. 
169 One large division of the land-snails is furnished with an 
operculated shell 1897 A //dutt’s Syst. Aled. 11. 1023 The 
liver-fluke pours its large brown operculated eggs... into 
the bile. 

Opercule (ops:1kizl). Nat. Hist. [a. F. oper- 
cule (1752 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. ofercel-um: 
see -CULE.] = OPERCULUM. 

1835-6 Topp Cycl. Anat. 1. 685/1 The opening in the 
summit of the cone is closed by an opercule. 1862 AnsTED 
Channel Isl. 1. ix. (ed. 2) 210 Lower part of opercule some- 
what toothed. 

Operculi-, combining form of L. ofercelun, 
as in Operculi‘ferous a. [-FEROUS], having an 
operculum, operculate; Ope'reuliform a. [-FoRM], 
having the form of a lid or operculum; Operculi’- 
genous a. [-GEN + -ouS: cf. alkaligenous], pro- 
ducing an operculum: said of the metapodium 
of gastropods; Operculigerous a. [-cEROUS] = 
operculiferous, operculigenous. 

1857 Mayne Expos. Lex., Operculifcrus,..provided with 
a horny opercule, serving to close the cells which they 
inhabit: *operculiferous, 1828 Stark Elvi. Nat. Hist, 11. 
76 Radiolites...Shell inequivalve. .lower valve turbinated.. 
the upper..*operculiform. 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 311/1 Tbe 
opposite valve generally smaller, flatter, and sometimes oper- 
culiform. 1882 OciLvie s.v. A/etafodium, The posterior 
lobe of the foot in mollusca, often called the *operculigenous 
lobe, because it develops the operculum when this structure 
is present. 1856 Woopwarn A/ollusca 47 Trochus Ziziphinus 
. exhibits. .an “operculigerous lobe. 

Operculum (ops skizljm). Pl. -la. fa. L. 
operculum cover, covering, lid, f. oferzve to cover, 
close: see -cULUM.} An organ or structure forming 
or resembling a lid or cover; sfec. 

1. Zool. a. The gill-cover of a fish; esp. the 
hindmost and uppermost bone of this. 

1752 Sir ue Hut Hist, Anju. 225 They are in great 
part covered by the opercula of the gills. 1849 THoreau 
Week Concord Sat. 31 There is also another species of 
bream ., without the red spot on the operculum, 1880 
GintTHEr Fishes 38 The operculum, forming the posterior 
margin of the gill-opening. 

b. The calcareous, horny, or fibrous plate 
secreted by some gastropods and other molluscs, 
which serves to close the aperture of the shell when 
the animal is retracted; also, the flap or lid 
closing the aperture of the shell in sessile cirripeds. 

1777 Pennant Zool. 1V. 61 Lepas.. Common English 
Barnacle, ..the lid or operculum sharp pointed. 1777 G. 
Forster Voy. round World 1. 434 The round operculum, 
or cover of a shell. 1856 Woopwarp A/ollusca 47 Most 
spiral shells have an operculum, or lid, with which to close 
the aperture when they withdraw for shelter. 1866 J. G. 
Mureny Comm. Exod. xxx. 34 Onycha is probably the 
operculum..or lid of the shell of a strombus. 

ec. Applied to various other parts and organs 


covering or closing an aperture: sfec. 

(a) In aquatic mammalia, as the water-vole, a part of the 
ear which acts as a valve to prevent the entrance of water. 
(4) In birds, the ear-conch or feathered flap of the ear of the 
owl; also, the nasal scale, a small horny or membranous lid 
or flap which in some birds closes the nostril. (c) In insects, 
the covering of each of the two spiracles on the sides of the 
metathorax. (d) In the king-crab (Limulus), the eighth 
pair of appendages which are conjoined into a single broad 
plate covering the succeeding appendages. | (e) In spiders, 
each of the small scales covering the branchial and tracheal 
stigmata or breathing-orifices. (7) In Chitlostomata and 
some other Pv/yzoa, the movable lid of the cell of the polypid 
which is shut down when the zooid is withdrawn within. 
(2) In Svfusoria, as Vorticella, the lid of the lorica or 
protective sheath. F " 

1713 Dernam Phys.- Theol. vu. it. 382 xote, This Bottom 
or Base of the Columella [in the inner ear of a bird], I call 
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the Operculum. /0z/., In the Conclave, at the Side opposite 
to the Operculum, the tender Part of the Auditory Nerve 
enters. 1794 G. Apams Nat. & Exp. Philos. 1. vi. 239 The 
moveable operculum on the pipe of the human throat, which 
is imitated by the reed of the organ. 1816 Kirpy & Sp. 
Entomol, (1818) II. xxiv. 405 The drum-covers or opercula 
{of the cicada] from beneath which the sound issues. 1826 
/bid. 111. 383 Opercula, plates that cover the vocal spiracles 
in humming insects, 1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 366/1 
Myriapora, Animals cylindrical, terminating anteriorly in 
a tubular extensible proboscis..; on one side of this 

is a cartilaginous round operculum. 1842 /did. XXIII. 
3117/2 The aperture of the ear..is large, measuring,..in the 
Lrown Owl, morethan an inch in length. This is protected 
by an operculum. 1843 /2id. X XVII. 629/1 In each half of 
this operculum [in the king-crab] are to be distinguished 
one or two basilary pieces and two terminal laminz. 1888 
Rotieston & Jackson Anim. Life 234 The mouth so-called 
++ 1S Crescentic in outline, and its proximal edge or lip is 
thickened, forming the operculum, a structure from which 
the suborder Cheilostumata takes its name. /did. 523 
Limulus has six pairs of limbs on the abdominal meso- 
soma, of which the first pair fuse to form a genital oper- 
culum. 1894 Newton Dict. Birds 675 In Asio,.. the 
conch is enormously exaggerated,..and is furnished in its 
whole length with an operculum. 1897 A //dut?’s Syst. Med. 
I}. 1017 The shell (of the egg of Bothriocephalus latus] is 
sinple, brown, and closed in at one end with an operculum. 

2. Bot. The lid of the capsule in mosses, and of 
certain circumscissile capsules in phanerogams; 
also, the lid of the pitcher in Azfenthes, and the 
conical limb of the calyx of Eucalyptus. 

1788 Lee Jitrod. Bot. (ed. 4 Gloss. 422 Ofercutuim, a 
Cover, as in the Mosses. 1830 Linptey Wat, Syst. Bot. 64 
In Eucalyptus..the sepals are consolidated into a cup-like 
lid, called the operculum. 1840 Penny Cycl, XVI. 9/2 The 
urn itself [of mosses] is closed by a lid, or ofercudusm. bid, 
446/1 Ogerculunt..this term..has also been applied to the 
lid which covers in the Pitcher of Nepenthes, where it is 
the lobe of a modified leaf. 1857 BerkeLey Cryftog. Bot. 
483 1 J. Hose AZicrose. ti. 1. 310 These spore-capsules 
are closed on their summit by opercula or lids. 

3. Anat. In the brain, the principal covering of 
the insula or island of Keil, which overlaps the 
gyri opcrti from above. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

4. gen. A cover. Also fig. 

1837 Civil Eng. & Arch. Frul. \. 58/1 They carry small 
square bits of black paper, which project in front of the 
Screen, and serve as opercula or covers to conceal the letters. 
1866 BLackmoreE Cradock Nowell xxiv. (1883) 116 Noble 
wine deserves not to Le the mere operculum to a stupidly- 
mixed hot meal. 


Operetta (ppére'ti). [a. It. ofere/ta, dim. of 
opera.) A short opera, usually of light and humor- 
ous character, consisting originally and properly 
of one act, but now sometimes of two or more. 

1770 Hooper in Afonthly Rev. 220 They sometimes give 
Operattas that are charining. 1817 Examiner No. 505. 554 
Tbe new Operetta produced here, called Five and Water. 
1865 Dutton Cook in Once a Week X11. 235 Operetta, a 
coinage which was first introduced at the Lyceum, or English 
Opera House. 1884 St. Fanzes's Gaz. 10 Apr. 5/2 On 
Monday a comic opera or operetta..is to be brought out. 

+Ope'riment. Ods. rare. [ad. L. operiment- 
um covering, cover, f. operire to cover.}] A covering. 

1650 Butwer Anthroponet, 212 [It] was only for beauty; 
yet in another place he adds for anoperiment. 1656 BLount 
Glossogr., Operinient, a covering. a 

+ O-perish, a. Obs. nonce-wd, Of, pertaining 


to, or having the character of opera. 
1742 Firtoine Afiss Lucy in Town Wks. 1882 X. 316 This 
is certainly one of those operish singers Miss Jenny used 


to talk of. 
Operose (g'pérdus), a. [ad. L. operds-us, f. 


opts, oper- work.] 

1. Made or done with, attended by, or involv- 
ing, much labour ; laborious; tedious; elaborate. 

1683 Cave Ecclesiastici, Ambrose 371 His Arguments.. 
do not deserve an operose Confutation. 1756 JOHNSON 
Introd, Browne's Chr. Alor. p. xix, Browne might himself 
have obtained the same conviction by a method less operose. 
1841 STEYHEN Comm. Laws Eng. (1848) I. 1. iii. 241 The 
indirect and operose expedient of a fine or recovery. 

2. Of a person: Laborious; industrious, busy. 

1670 Biount Glossogr. (ed. 3), Operose, busie, diligent in 
labour, laborious. a 1734 NorTH £.ramz, 1. ii. § 3 (1740) 126 
We cannot think such an operose Compiler of History.. 
should be ignorant of so remarkablea Passage. 1883 SYMonDs 
Ital, Byways 100 The atmosphere of operose indolence. 


O-pero:sely, edv. [f. prec. + -L¥*.] In an 
operose manner; laboriously, busily ; elaborately. 

1668 H. More Div, Dial. u. xviii. (1713) 148, I take bis 
Sophistry to be so conspicuous, that I think it not needful.. 
more operosely to confute it. 1792 A. Younc Trav. France 
411, I have seen, in the operosely cultivated parts of France, 
labour comparatively dear, and ill performed, amidst swarms 
ofhalf idle people. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamiton AMetaph. (1877) 
II. xxviii. 168 Lhe petty and recondite objections they have 
so operosely combated. 

O'pero:seness. [f.as prec. +-NESS.] Operose 
character or quality, laboriousness, elaborateness. 

1664 H. More £-x4. 7 Epist. Pref. cv b, They..have not 
that operosenesse of Synchronisms necessarily hanging on 
them. 1699 BentLey Pha/, xv. 487 All that..affects you, 15 
a stillness and stateliness and operoseness of Stile. 1817 
H. T. Cotesrooxe Algebra, etc. 80 The objection to this 
mode of finding the diagonals is its operoseness. 1856 
Titan Mag. Nov. 392/2 Sully, in the midst of his operose- 
ness, evinces many really beautiful. qualities. yy . 

Operosity (ppérsiti). [ad. L. operdsztas, n. 
of quality f. operdses OPEROSE.] Operoseness, 
laboriousness, painstaking endeavour. 
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1623 Cockeram, Oferocitie, great painesor labor. 1648 Br. 
Hatt Se’. Th. § 65 There is a kinde of operosity in sin, 
in rezard whereof sinners are stiled, The workers of iniquity. 
1885 Sat. Rez, 22 Aug. 248/2 This troublesome and poly- 
pragmatic operosity. 

+ O-perous, 2. 00s. 
see -OUS.] = OPEROSE. 

1641 W. Twisse Pref Mede's Apost. Later Times 5 Some 
things, whereof he had written,.in more operous and large 
discourses. 1657 Tomuxson Renou's Disp. 607 There is 
nothing ..in this preparation, either difficult or operous. 
1783 Pott Chirurg. Wks. 11. 81 An operous, expensive 
process. 

Hence + O perously adv., operosely. 

1668 Howe Bless. Righteous x. 170 Operously to insist in 
proving that fetc.]. 1696 Wristox 7%. Earth w.i.257 The 
Creator..had so operously and so liberally provided for the 
well-beiug..of Mankind. 

+ Operta-neous, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. opertane- 
us, {. operl-us covered + -dne-ws ‘belonging to the 
class of’.] Of-secret, hidden, or covert nature. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Opertancous, done within doors, 
in secret or in cover. 1775 in AsH; and in some mod. Dicts. 

+ O-pe-tide. Obs. = OPEN-TIDE, 

1597 Hr. Hart Sat. 11. i, 13 So lavish ope-tyde causeth 
fasting lents. 1641 — Ser. bef King in Lent Rem. Wks. 
(1660) 69 There is an Ope-tyde by his allowance, as well as 
a Lent. 

Opeynyon, Oph, obs. forms of Opinion, OAF. 
| Ophannim, ophanim (éxfenim). [Heb. 
Durex dfannim wheels.} The ‘ wheels’ mentioned, 
in Ezekiel i and x, as accompanying the living 
creatures or cherubim: treated in the ‘ Book of 
Enoch’ as an order of angels. 

1821 R. Laurence Bk. of Enoch (1838) 83 Then the Seraphim, 
the Cherubim, and Ophanin surrounded it. 1839 BaiLey 
Festus vi. (1852) 80 Not where the anteformal seraphs beam, 
Nor cherubim, with winged countenance, but Where roll 
the bright Ophanim. 1892 A. 2. Davipson ee In the 
300k of Enoch ‘ wheels ’(Ophannim) are a class o angels 
named along with Seraphim and Cherubin. F 

Ophian (y‘fan). Ch. //ist. [ad. Gr. ‘Ogiav-ot 
(Clemens Alex.).] = OPHItTF sb.- 

1678 Trnison Jdola!ry viii. 153 The sect of the Ophians, 
a kind of Spawn of the Gnostics. 1882-3 Scuarr /incy:/. 
Relig. Knowl. 1. 880 This class of Gnostics, called by 
Hippolytus Ophites, by Clenient of Alexandria Ophians. 

Ophic (fk), 2. rare. [irreg. f. Gr. ope-s 
serpent + -Ic: the Gr. adj. is dqianes.) Of or 
relating to serpents. 

186s Athenzum No. 1986. 679/2 The ophic or serpent 
worship. 1866 Fortn Kev. No. 22. 474 There is..no proof 
of Ophic worship ever having been practised tn this i land. 

Ophicalcite (pfike'lssit). Ax. [f Gr. opis 

Serpent + Carcire. In Fr. ophicalce (Brongnitart 
1813), Ger. Ophicalcit.] A species of rock com- 
posed of a mixture of serpentine and crystalline 
limestone (calcite) ; calcitic ophiolite. 

1846 Worcester, Ophicalcic, n. (Vin.). 1866 CARPENTER 
in Q. Frnt. Geol. Svc. Lond. XXII. 227 A specimen of 
Ophicalcite from Cesha Lipa in Bohemia, which gave on 
decalcification a form of Hoz00n. 1869 Puituirs Vesuv, viii. 
238 Three tall columns, which as heing calcareous with 
magnesia‘ veins may be called Ophicalcite. 1875 Dawson 
Dawn of Life vi. 147 A beautiful variety of ophicalcite or 
serpentine-marble. 

Ophicleide (p'fikloid). Also -cleid. (a. F. 
ophicletde \Moniteur Universel 19 Ap. 1811) f. 
Gr. égis serpent + «Aeis, sAet5- key.] A mustcal 
wind-instrument of powerful tone, a development 
of the ancient ‘serpent’, consisting of a conical 
brass tube bent double, with keys, usually elcven 
in number, forming the bass or alto to the key- 
bugle; also, a performer on this instrument. 

1834 Times 21 June 6/1 (Westminster Ahbey Festival) 
Ophicleides.—Messrs. Hubhard & Ponder. 1835 Court Mag. 
VI. 23/2 One of the Ophicleides was inconipeteut to the 
task he had undertaken. 1849 A. J. Symincton Harebell 
Chimes 119 The ophicleid rich and deep With soft cornopion. 
1879 Grove Dict. Was. 1. 497 From the gradual disuse of 
the Serpent and Ophicleide, the Euphonium is becoming 
the chief representative of the eight-foot octave among the 
brass instruments. 

Name for a powerfnl rced-stop on the organ, 
now usually called /ada. 

1842 in Breanne Dict. Sci. etc. 857/1. 1843 A/fech. Mag. 
XXXIX. 208 The Ophicleide is the name given by Mr. 
Hill .. to a new stop of his invention. 1880 Grove Dict. 
Alus. 11. 601, 1840. (Organ at] Town Hall, Birmingham... 
This was the first organ that had the ‘Great Ophicleide’, 
or ‘ Tuba’, on a heavy wind. 

Hencc Ophiclei‘dean a., pertaining to or resem- 
bling an ophicleide ; O-phiclei:dist,a performer on 
the ophiclcide. 

1881 Century Mag. XXIII. 489/1 The mighty ophi- 
cleidean roll of the. .organ. 

ll Ophidia (ofi-dia), sb. 4/. Zool. [mod.L. deriv. 
of Gr. égt-s serpent: app. an arbitrary formation 
to provide a term in -za, analogous to Reféilia, 
Sauria, Crocodilia, etc. (It can hardly represent 
Gr. bpidia pl. of dgidiiov, OpHIDIuM.)] An order 
of Reptiles containtng the snakes or serpents. 

1848 in Craic. 1854 Owen Skel. & Teeth in Circ. Sc, 
Organ. Nat. 1. 199 The vertebrz also are. .alway's fewer in 
number than in the typical ophidia. 1878 Beit Gegendaur's 
Comp. Anat. 418 The scales of the Saurii and Ophidii are. . 
processes of the whole cutis. 1892 Chambers’ Encyct. UX. 
531 The fossil remains of Ophidia are scarce. 


[ad.L. operdses OPEROSE: 
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Ophidian (ofidian),a.andsé. [f. prec. + -an.] 
A. adj. 1. Zool. Belonging to the order Ophidia. 
1826 Kirsy & Se. Entomol. U1. xxxvi. 717 The fangs of 
one trihe of Ophidian reptiles. 1854 Owen Shel. § 7ceth 
in Cire. Sc, Organ. Nat. 1. 192 The osteology of the.. 
Ophidian reptiles differs from that of the hatrachians. 

2. Pertaining or relating to, or resembling that 
of, a snake or serpent; snake-like. 

1883 D. Cook in Time No. 53. 186 The prominent ophidian 
forehead of the great French actress. 1885 E. C, STEDMAN 
in Century Mag. XXX. 509 An Elsie Venner, tainted with 
the ophidian madness. : 

B. sé. (Zool.) A reptile of the order Ophidia ; 
a snake or serpent. 

1832 Lyevt Princ. Geol, 11. 104 The larger ophidians may 
be theinselves transported across the seas. 1872 NICHOLSON 
Palzont. 551 The Ophidians make their first appearance in 
the Eocene. 

| Ophidiarium (ofidi,ée"ri#m). rave. Also 
ophidarium. [f. OpHrp1a, after aguarium, viva- 
rium, etc.] A place where snakes are kept; a 
snake-house. 

1882 Miss Hortey Snakes Introd. 16, I now invite my 
readers to accompany me in imagination to the Ophidarium. 
1891 C ent. Z Nict., Ophidiarium. dis 

Ophi-dioid, 2. (s¢.) Zool. [f. Ophidt-um + -o1D.] 

a. adj. Belonging to the group Ophidiozdea of 
gadoid fishes, of which Ophidium is the typical 
genus. b. sé. A fish of this group. 

Ophi-dious, a. rare. = OPHIDIAN a. 

1846 WorcestER, Ophidian, Ophidious, relating to serpents 
or snakes. . 

| Ophidium (of-didm). Zoo/, Also 8 ophidion. 
(med.L., ad. L. ophidion (Pliny), a. Gr. dpidioy ‘a 
fish resembling the conger’, dim. of ugis serpent.] 
A genus of gadoid fishes with elongated bodies; 
a fish of this genus. 

1706 Puituips, Ophidion, a sort of Sea-fish resembling a 
Serpent or Eel. 1752 Sin J. Hite //ist. nim. 238-9 The 
Ophidion, with four beards on the lower jaw .. is frequent 
in the Mediterranean, . The Ophidion, without beards..is 
frequent in the Daltic, and some other seas. 1774 Gotosm. 
Nat. //ist, (1862) 11. 1. i. 295 The Ophidium, or Gilt-head. 

Ophido- in comb., erroneous form of OPHIo-. 

Ophio-, combining form of Gr. éu-s serpent, 
uscd in various words, chiefly scientific. 

Ophiobatra‘chia //. Zool. = Ophiomorpha: see 
OPHIOSORPH. ‘t Ophioce‘phale a. Ods. [ad. Gr. 
oproxepadros, f. xepadrn head], having a serpent’s 
head. O:phioce’phaloid (Zoo/.), a., allicd to or 
resembling the fishes of the genus Ofphiocephalus 
(walking-fishes), which have a long body and 
snake-like head, and are capable of breathing air 
and of travelling considcrable distances overland ; 
sb. a fish of the family Ophiocephalide, of which 
Ophioce phalus ts the typical ycnus. || Ophiogenes 
(-p'dgziniz), p/. [Gr. dpioyerns serpent-pendercd]: 
see quot. |]Ophioglo‘ssum /o/. [Gr. yAwooa 
tongue], the genus of ferns containing the adder’s- 
tongue, the typc of the sub-order Ofhioglossacew. 
Ophio'graphy [-GRAPHY], a trcatise on, or the 
description of, serpents (Mayne £.xfos. Lex. 1857). 
+O-phiomach [ad. L. ophitvmachus, Gr. wquo- 
paxos ‘fighter with serpents’, a uame of the tchneu- 
mon, and a kind of locust]: sce quot. Ophio-- 
philist [Gr. -g:Aos loving], a lover of snakes; 
so Ophio’philism, love of snakcs. O*phiosaur 
{ad. mod.L. ophiosaurus, f. Gr. oavpos lizard], 
a lizard of the gcnus Ophiosaurius or family Ophio- 
sauridz, limbless and of snake-like form; a glass- 
snake; so Ophiosaw rian (used i quot. 1882 for 
a hypothetical reptile combining the characteristics 
of a lizard and a snake). 

1608 ‘Torsett Serpents (1658) 608 Some of the Heathen 
had their *Ophiocephale Beasts with Serpents heads, which 
they did worship. 1601 Hoitanp /’/iny 1.154 Crates..saith, 
That in Hellespont about Parium there was a kind of inen 
(whom he nameth *Ophiogenes) that if one were slung with 
a serpent, with touching only, will ease the paine. 1871 
Vvior fim. Cult. 11. 218 The Ophiogenes, or Serpent-race 
of the Troad, kindred of the vipers, whose bite they could 
cure by touch, 1881 Sat, Kev. 19 Mar. 374/2 The genus 
*ophioglossum, or adder’s tongues, which are to the races of 
ferns what the lampreys are to the race of fishes. 1609 

3IBLE (Douay) Lev. xi. 22 As is the bruke after his kind, the 
attake, and the *opliiomach {1611 beetle, Rev. !. cricket] and 
the locust. 1883 Datly News 19 Feb. 5/2 *Ophiophilism 
is by no means an ugly word..but it may be doubted 
whether Miss Catherine C. Hopley..will succeed in per- 
suading her readers to become ophiophilists. 1882 Muss 
Horrey Suakes xxiii. 42g A meaning which may be worth 
seeking by a philologist, should he be also an “ophiophilist. 
1857 Mayne £-rfos.Lex.,Ophisaurus,..aFamily..ofsaurian 
reptiles, having the OfAisaurus or Ophiosaurnus for their 
type: *ophisaurian. 1882 Miss Hopiey Suakes xv. 263 Sus- 
pected species of reptiles, compound “ophiosaurians, or saur- 
ophidians, or who shall say what, in those inaccessible depths. 

Ophiolater (pfig'latas). [f. Opuio- + Gr. 
-Aarpys worshipper.] A serpent-worshipper. 

1895 Extwortuy Evil Eye ix. 315 That our Celtic fore- 
fathers were Ophiolaters. 

Hence Ophio‘latrous a., given to serpent- 
worship; Ophio‘latry, serpent-worship. 

1887 A. B. Extis Tshi-speak. Peoples vii. gs {t has been 


inferred that the Tshi-speaking tribes are ophiolatrous. | 
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1862 St. Fames's Mag. Oct. 279 On the plains of Wiltshire 
sull remain the traces of ophiolatry. 1864 R. F. Burton 
Dahome 1. 96 elon Lee mostly confined to the coast 
regions; the Popos and Windward races worship a black 
snake of a larger size. 1894 Aation (N. Y.) 13 Sept. 204/1 
Instead of assuming it to he a form of ophiolatry, we now 
recognize it..as an elahorate prayer for rain. 

Ophiolite (pfidlsit). AZin. [f. OpHio- + -LiTE.] 
A name for serpentine (04s.) or a mixture of serpen- 
tine with other minerals (= verd-antigue): see 
quot. Hence Ophioli'tic a. 

1848 in Craic, 1862 Dana Elem, Geol. viii. 82 Ophiolite 
(or verd-antique marble). A variegated mixture of serpentine 
and either carbonate of lime (calcareous ophiolite), dolomite 
(dolomitic ophiolite), or carbonate of magnesia or magnesite 
Q(nagnesitic ophiolite). 1876 Pace Adv. Text-bk. Geol. viii. 
158 The name serpentine, or its learned equivalents—ophite 
and o hiolite. 

Ophiology (efig:lédzi). (Erron. ophidology). 
[f. OpHio- + -Locy.] That branch of zoology 
which treats of scrpents. Hence Ophiolo‘gic, 
Ophiolo-gical aajs.; Ophiologist, one versed in 
the natural history of serpents. 

1828 Wensster, Ofhtology, Ophiologic, Ophiological, 
Ophiologist. 1882 Miss Hoptey Snakes Introd. 19 To enrich, 
ophiological literature. 1882 Straotinc in Nalure XXV. 
378/1 Which motion. . has, singularly enough, heen very little 
commented upon hy ophiologists. 1896 Academy 26 Dec. 
604 '2 The reason .. which precludes the appointment of an 
official ophiologist in Iceland. (‘There are no snakes in 
Iceland ’.| 

O-phioma:ncy, 7a7e. [ad.mod.L.ofhiomantia, 
f, OpHIo- + Gr. pavreia -MANCY.] Divination by 
mcans of serpents. 

(1683 Horrmann Lex. Univ., Ophiomantia, Grazcé odro- 
pavreca, diviuatio ex serpentibus est, cujus exempla passim 
obvia] 1753 Cuampers Cycl, Supp., Ophiomancy, 'Od.0- 
pavreca, in antiquity, the art of making predictions from 
serpents, 1877 W. Jones Finger-ring 101 The serpent held 
by the female figure refers to ophiomancy, the art which the 
ancients pretended to, of making predictions hy serpents, 

Ophiomorph (¢'fidmpif). Zool. [mod. f. OPHIO- 
+ Gr. poppy Iorm.] An amphibian of the order 
Ophiomorpha or Ophtomorphzx (also called Apoda, 
CGymnophtona, and Ophtobatrachia); a limbless, 
serpenttform amphibian; a cecilian, So Ophio- 
morphic, Ophiomo‘rphous ads., having the 
form of a serpent or snake; sfec. of or pertaining 
to the Opkiomorpha; Ophiomo'rphite, an old 
name for fossil ammonite shells, from their snake- 
like appearance ; a snakc-stone. 

1677 Prot Ox/fordsh. 110 Other Ophiomorphit's there 
are, that have only straight single ribs) 1828 WessteR, 
Ophiomorphous. 

Ophio'phagous, a. [f.Gr.dgco-pay-os serpent- 
eating + -vus.J Tating or feeding upon scrpents. 

1650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. xxviit. (ed. 2) 151 
Ophiophaguus nations and suchas feed upon Serpents. 1881 
Strrapuxc in F¥. J. Ogle's Harvetan Orat. 93 Man is 
casually ophiophagons. 1886 Sat, Kev. LXI. 430/2 The 
Revolution is the ophiophagous reptile, and gradually but 
steadily eats up all the other reptiles. 

|| Ophio‘phagus. PI. -gi. [L., a. Gr. dguo- 
gayos: see prec.j 1. A scrpent-eater. 

1555 Eorn Decades 14 marg., Ophiophagi. (fer?) There is 
nothing amonge theyr delicate dysshes, that they esteeme 
so muche as these serpentes. 1601 Hottanp Pliny I. 143 
‘Fhe Candei, whom they call Ophiophagi, hecause they are 
wont to feed on serpents, 

2. Zool. A gentis of very venomous serpents 
allicd to the cobra, inhabiting the East Indies, and 
feeding upon other snakes. One specics is O. e/aps, 
the HAMADRYAD, q. v. 

1883 Mas. Bisnop in Leisure Ho. 195/2 The Ophiophagus, 
a snake-eating snake over eighteen feet long, whose bite 


they say is certain death. 5 

+ O-phiouch. 0¢s.rare—*. [ad. L. Ophziichus, 
Gr. dpiovxos serpent-holder.] A (figure of a) man 
holding a serpent. 

a1697 Auprey Swov, Writs. in Misc. (1714! 27 A Bass 
relicve of an Ophiouch [yisf7. Optriouchl. 

Ophir (ofa1), [Heb. ve phir.] The name 
of a place or region mentioned in the O.T., whence 
fine gold was obtained, the locality of which is 
still uncertain; hence gold of Ophir, Ophir-gold, 
and Ophzr alone (as in Heb. Job xxti. 24), in the 
sense ‘fine gold’. 

1614 Sytvester Bethulia’s Rescue 1. 40 Adorn’d with 
Ophir-Gold, 1630 Avans’ Almanac in Brit. QO. Rev. LVI. 
350 It is not wealth, nor Ophir-gold that can enrich our 
need. 1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Aor. 1. § 28 There is 
Dross, Alloy, and Embasement in all human Temper; and 
he flieth without Wings, who thinks to find Ophyr or pure 
Metal in any. ; 

Ophism (¢'fiz’m). vare. [f. as OrHiTE? + 
-IsM.] The doctrine or worship of the Ophites: 
sce OPHITE 56.2 ae 

1865 Chambers’ Encycl. s.v. Ophites, Their singular 
attempt to engraft ‘Ophism ’ on Christianity. ; 

Ophite ('feit), 56.1 A/ix. Also 7 ophit. [ad. 
L. ophités (Pliny), a. Gr. ogirns (sc. AiBos) serpen- 
tine stone, f. dgt-s serpent: see -ITE1 2 b.] Name 
for various eruptive or metamorphic rocks, usually 
green, and having spots or markings like a serpent; 
serpentine; serpentine marble. 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.xv1. Ixviii. (1495) 574 Marbyl 
is callyd Ophites for tt is speclyd Iyke an =i 1567 
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OPHITE. 


Maret Gr. Forest 15 That kinde of Marhle which is called 
Ophites, which hath spottes like a Serpent.) 1644 Evetyn 
Diary 22 Oct., A column of ophite on which {is} a statue of 
Justice .. cut out of porphyrie, 1703 T. S. Art's Jinprov. 
p. xix, It consists of one solid Stone, a kind of an Ophite or 
Spotted Marhle. 1740 Dyer Ruins Rome 77 Czrulean 
ophite, and the flow ry vein Of orient jasper. 1868 Dana 
Afin. (ed. 5) 468 The naines Serfentine, Ophite, Lapis colu- 
brinus, allude to the green serpent-like cloudings of the 
serpentine marhle, 

atlrib, 1644 Evetyn Diary 25 Oct., A columne of ophite 
stone. 1694 Motreux Xadelais vy. xxxvii, A hard well- 
polish'd Ophits Stone, 

Ophite (pfait), 54.2 Aecl, Hist. [a. late L. 
Ophite (Isidore Orig. vill. v.), a. Gr. ’Opirat 
(Hippolytus, etc.), pl. of ‘Opérns, f. opis serpent: 
see -1TE11.] A member of a sect which arose about 
the 2nd century, who paid revercnce to the serpent 


as an embodiment of divine wisdom. 

1692 W. Wotton tr. Dupin’s Eccl. Writers 1. 127 [Origen] 
attacks the Ehionites,..the Ophites, and the Sabellians. 
1727 H. Herperttr. Flexry's Eccl, list. 1. 194 The Ophites, 
who said that Wisdom had turned itself intoa Serpent. 1855 
Pusey Doctr. Real Presence Note S. 326 Even the Ophites, 
who worshipped the serpent as Christ ‘introduced him to 
bless their Eucharist’, 1871 ‘Tytor Pri, Cult. I]. 220 
The cultus which tradition..declares the semi-Christian 
sect of Ophites to have rendered to their tame snake. 

attrib, 1793 W. Hotwent Alythol Dict. 306 The Ophite 
priests were very learned. 1888 E. Hatcn /2ff. Grk. [deas 
11. (1890) 70 The Ophite writer, Justin. 

Hence O'phitism = Oruism. 

1875 LicuTFoot Codosstans 98 Phrygia reared the hybrid 
monstrosities of Ophitism. 

O-phite, @. rare. [ad. Gr. dgizys of or like 
aserpent.} Ofthe nature of or resembling a serpent ; 
of a sinuous form; serpentine. 

1828 Wesster, Ofhife, pertaining to a serpent. 1851 
Murray's Hand-bk, Devon & Cornwall p. xxiv, The 
avenues..run invariably in straight lines, and thus differ 
from those which have a true ophite character. 

Ophitic (ofi'tik), 2.1 Afix. [f. OpHiTE1 + -10.] 
Of the nature of ophite; serpentine; used of 
the structure of certain rocks in which crystals 
of feldspar are intcrposed between plates of augitc. 

1889 Pall Mall G. 20 Aug. 3/1 A boulder..composed of 
sub-ophitic dolerites. 1897 Genaz Anc. Volcanoes Gt. Brit. 
I. 21 A specially characteristic feature of many hasic rocks 
is..what is termed an ophitic structure. 

Ophi'tic, 2.2 Zec/. //ist. [f. Opnite? + -10.] 
Of or belonging to the sect of the Ophites. 

1865 tr. S/rauss' New Life Fesus 1. 11. xi. 84 Expressions 
.. brought forward from an Ophitic work. 1867 Lippon 
Bampt. Lect. v. (1872) 217 We find Ophitic Gnostics.. 
appealing to passages in St. John’s Gospel. 

+ Ophi‘tical, a. Obs. [f. as OpHiric! + -aL.] 
= Opuirtic a1 

1611 Corvat Crudities 346 This piece of marhle may he 
very properly called Ophiticall. 1657 Tomiinson Renou's 
Disf. 421 The ophytical or serpentine-marble. i 

| Ophiuchus (efit kds). [L., a. Gr. dgrodxos, 
f. 6gto- OPHIO- serpent + -exos -holding, -holder.] 
One of the ancient constellations, figured as a man 
holding a serpent; also called Serfentarzus. 

1658 Puituips, Ophtuchus, a constellation in Sagittary. 
1667 Mitton P. Z. 11. 708 And like a Comet burn’d, That 
fires the length of Ophiuchus huge In th’ Arctick Sky. 1727-8 
Cuampers Cycl., Sexpentarius, in astronomy a Constellation 
of the northern hemisphere called also Ophiuchus, and 
anciently Aesculapius. 1870 Proctor Other IWorlds xi. 254 
‘l'o account for the appearance of the Milky Way between 
Centaurus and Ophiuchus. 

Ophiuran (p'filieran), @. and 5d. Zool.  [f. 
mod. L. Ophitira, f. Gr. ogts serpent + ovpa tail, in 
reference to the long snake-like arms.] a. adj. 
Belonging to the genus Ophiura, family Ophizuriade, 
or class Ophiurotdea of Echinoderms, comprising 
starfishes with well-defined slender arms (simple or 
branched) covered with plates or spines. b, 5d. A 
starfish of this genus, family, or class ; a brittle-star 
or sand-star. So O'phiure (=b); Ophiu'rid a. 
and sé.; Ophiuroid a. and sé. 

1836-9 Topp Cycé, Anat. II. 45/1 The Ophiura has..ten 
ovaries..in the central part of the animal. 1864 Reader 
No. 85. 204/2 Starfishes, echinoids, or ophiurans. 1874 
Lussock Orig. ¢ Met. Ins. iii. 61 Among the Ophiurans.. 
we find two well-marked types of development. 1877 HuxLey 
Anat, Inv, Anim, ix. 566 Vhe mouth of the Echinopaedium 
hecomes that of the *ophiurid. 1877 W. THomson Voy, 
Challenger 11. iv. 202 A viviparous ophiurid occurred in 
considerable numbers. 1888 Chambers’ Encycl. 11. 467 The 
technical title *Ophiuroid descrihes the snake-like coils of 
their ‘arms’. 1888 RoLtteston & Jackson Anim. Life 549 
The Echinoid and Ophiuroid larva is known as P/udeus. 

tOphryon (fri). Axat. [mod.L., f. Gr. 

, , . . 
opps eyebrow.] That point in the forehead at 
thc middle of the line joining the upper margins 
of the orbits of the eyes. 

1878 Barttey tr. Topinard’s Anthrop. \. il. 234 Supra- 
orhital point, or supra-nasal, or ophryon. 1880 Nature 
XXI. 223/1 A point .. immediately above the projection of 
the glabella, to which Broca has given the name ophryon, 

| Ophrys (p'fris). Bot. [a. Gr. oppus eyebrow ; 
a. L. ophrys (Pliny) some bifoliate plant, adopted 

by Linnzcus 1737 as a genericname.] A genus of 
terrestrial Orchidacex, containing the Bee-, Fly-, and 
Spider-orchis. Also popularly extended to allied 
genera, as Meottia or Spiranthes (Ladies'-tresses). 
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1785 Martyn Rousscau's Bot, xxvii. G7e4) 4x9 The Spiral 
Ophrys, commonly called Triple Ladies Traces..on heaths 
and dry pastures. 1829 A. Jamieson Dict. Mech. Sc. s.v. 
Ofphrys, Bee Ophrys ranks among the few plants that are 
more generally admired than all the Orchideae for their 
singular beauty. 1844 S. R. in Church Poetry (ed. 2) 291 
There amid many weeds I see,..That curious plant, the 
Ophrys Bee. 

Ophthalm- bef. a vowel, = OPHTHALMO-: as in 
|| Ophthalmalgia ath. [Gr.adyos pain], pain in 
the eye; neuralgia of the eye-ball ; hence Ophthal- 
ma‘lgic a, || Ophthalmatro‘phia, Ophthalma’- 
trophy Path. [Gr, drpogia atrophy], atrophy of 
the eye-ball ; shrivelling or wasting of the eye. 

1892 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

| Ophthalmia (pfpzelmia). Path. Forms: 
4-6 obtaimia, 5 obtolmia, 6 op-, ophtalmia, 6- 
ophthalmia. See also the anglicized form Opn- 
THALMY. [late L. (Boethius), a. Gr. édp6adrpia f. 
épOadpos eye.] Inflammation of the eye, esp. of 
the conjunctiva of the eye; ophthalmitis. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De ?. R. vu. xvi. (1495) 235 A rewme 
rennyth to the eyen, and therof comyth an euyll that highie 
Obtalinia, a shrewde hlerinesse andache. ¢1400 Lanfranc’s 
Cirurg. 241 Opere maner sijknes of pe ize,..as ohtolmia & 
blere ized. 1541 R. Coptanp Guydon's Formul. Y jh, 
Thyrdly is admynystred colirium de thutia..in the ende of 
optalmia. 1562 Buiteyn B&&. Simples 2 Ophthalmia.. is 
a sicknes of the eye. 1597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 155 
Ophthalmia .. is an inflammation of the whole eye, hut 
chiefly of the membraine called conjunctiue. 1794 E. 
Darwin Zoon. (1801) I. 30 Light is as intolerahle in this 
kind of ophthalmia, as pressure is to the finger in the 
paronychia. 1821 Suectey Left, Pr. Wks. 1880 IV. 197, 
I have hadasevereophthalmia. 1878 Bosw. Smitu Carthage 
225 Hannibal, himself tortured with ophthalmia, rode on the 
one elephant which had survived the last year’s campaign. 

b. fig. Disordered mental vision. 

1831 CartyLe Sart. Res, 1. vii, Mechanical Profit-and- 
Loss Philosophies, with the sick ophthalmia and hallucina- 
tion they had brought on. 1883 E. J. Moeran in 7tme 
No. 53. 215 A temporary attack of mental ophthalmia. 

Ophtha‘lmiac. rare. [f. prec. + -ac.] A 
person suffering from ophthalmia. 

1884 J. Payne roor Nights VIII. 129 As slumber on eyes 
of ophthalmiac shed. 

Ophthalmia‘ter. rare. [f. Gr. dp@adrpds eye + 
iavnp healer.) An ophthalmic surgeon, an oculist. 

1761 (fitZe) Adventures of Chevalier John Yaylor, ophthal- 
miater, written by himself. 1852 Jerpan Axsobiog. II. 71 
A glorious quack oculist, or ‘opthalmiater’, as he styled 
himself. 1892 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

So Ophthalmia-tric a., relating to the treatment 
of eye-diseases. (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1892.) 


Ophthalmic (pfpalmik), a. and sé. [ad.L. 
ophthalmic-us (in Martial as sb. ‘an oculist’), a. 
Gr, 6p@adrptx-ds of or pertaining to the eye, f. 
SpOadrpds eye: see -IC.] 

A. adj. 1. Pertaining or relating to the eye, 
ocular; connected with the eye, as a nerve, artery, 


etc. ; affecting the eye, as a disease. 

1727-41 CuamBers Cycé., Ophthalmic Nerves. 1741 A. 
Monro Anat. Nerves (ed. 3) 44 This ophthalmic Branch.. 
supplies the Glandula lacrymalis, 1831 R. Knox Cloguet’s 
Anat. 453 The ophthalmic artery. 1852 Dana Crust, 1. 27 
The first antennary and the ophthalmic segments. 1858 
J. Martineau Stud. Chr. 304 Ophthalmic epidemics. 1877 
{see OPHTHALMITE 2]. 1881 MivarT Ca¢ 208 The ophthalmic 
artery passes along the inner side of the orhit. 

Good for diseases or disorders of the eye; 
that treats sucli maladies; that performs, or is 


used for, operations on the eye. 

1605 TimMe Quersit. 11. 155 An excellent ophthalmick 
matter for the eyes. 1725 Brapiey fam, Dict. s.v. Eye- 
water, A choice Ophthalmick Water to preserve the Eyes 
and Sight. 1830 Linptey Wat. Syst. Bot. gt The seeds are 
considered .. as ophthalmic and cephalic. 1871 HammMono 
Dis. Nerv. Syst. p. xiii, A competent ophthalmic surgeon. 

3. Affected with ophthalmia ; ophthalmious. 

1845 E. Warsurton Cresc. & Cross1.144 An ugly ophthal- 
mic set .. drest in hlue shirts and red caps. 1897 Westi. 
Gaz. 25 Jan. 2/3 Ophthalmic, feehle-minded, ailing, and 
neglected children. : 

B. sh, (absolute uses of the adj.) 

1. A medicine or remedy for diseases of the eye. 

1653 Cutrerrer Pharm. Londin. v. 306 Such Medicines 
as are appropriated to the Eyes. ..1 would have called them 
Ophthalmics had not the word been trouhlesom to the 
reading. 1693 Sir I. P. Blount Wad. Hist. 292 The Liquor 
of Ants is commended by Schroder for a most Excellent 
Ophthalmick. a 1800 Cowrer in Hayley £2 (1809) II. 381 
One would suppose that reading Homer were the best 
ophthalmic in the world. 1870 Taumace Crumbs Swept 
ts 124 Hepatics, ..stomachics, ophthalmics. 

. The ophthalmic or orbital nerve. 

1727-8 Cuambers Cycé. s. v. Eye, The first hranch of the 
fifth pair, called ophthalmicks. 1872 Humrury JZyology 
45 Soon after entering the orhit, the ophthalmic detaches 
a large hranch which runs beneath the eye. 


Ophthalmious, ¢. [f. OpatHALMi-a + -ous.] 
Affected with ophthalmia. 

1859 W. H. Grecory Egyft I. 12 Fellahs..with their 
hlue-shifted veiled spouses and ophthalmious children. 

Ophtha‘Imist. rare. [t. Gr. dpOadrpos eye + 
-IsT.] One versed in the structure and functions 
of the eye; an ophthalmologist. 

1696 J. Eowaros Demonstr. Exist. God u. 33 The fourth 
and last Memhrane..thoughsome Ophthalmists have talk’d 
of a Fifth..is the Retina. 
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OPHTHALMO.-. 


Ophthalmite (pfpzelmait). [f. Gr. opGaryés 
eye + -ITE1 2 b and 3.] 

+1. Afin. (See quot.) Obs. 

3811 Pinkerton /’etra/. I]. 63 Miagite.. has by some 
been called Corsican granite, or Corsican grauitel; and hy 
others, from some resemblance to the eye, ocular granite, 
or, as it inore properly may be expressed from the Greek, 
ophthalmite. ..It consists of concentric but irregular circles 
of white felspar and hlack siderite. , 

2. Zool. The stalk on which the eye is bome 
in podophthalmous Crustacea; the ophthalmic 
peduncle, eye-stalk. 

1877 Huxtey Anat. Inv, Anim. vi. 305 The moveahle 
stalks, which support the eyes, . .‘the ophthalinic peduncles’ 
or ‘ophthalmites’, 1887 Atheneum 4 June ine The 
assumption of antenniforni characters hy the left ophthalmite. 

Ophthalmitic (pfpelmitikj, @1 atk. [f. 
OPHTHALMIT-18 + -Ic.] (See quot.’ 

1857 Mayne Expos. Lex., Ophthaliniticus, of or belonging 
to Uphthalmitis FB ophthalmitic, 

Ophthalmi'tic, 2.2 Zool, [f. Ornruaturre 
2+ -Ic.} Of or pertaining to an ophthalmite or 
eye-stalk in Crustacea. 

|| Ophthalmitis (efpelmaitis). [mod.L., f. 
Gr. opOadpés eye + -ITIS. (Gr. had op@adpizis as 
epithet of Athena).] Inflammation of the eye, 
ophthalmia; sfec. inflammation involving all the 
structures of the eye. 

1822-34 Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) 111. 177 Amongst the 
local complications are to he noticed cataract. .ophthalmitis, 
&c. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1. 385 Ophthalmitis is 
usually theresult of injuries. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Ophthal- 
mitts, inflammation of all the structures of the eye... Also, 
the same as Ophthalmia. 

Ophthalmo- (pfpzlmo), combining form of 
Gr, ép@adyés eye, used in various scientific terms: 
the more important are entered in their alpha- 
betical places as main words. 

|| Ophtha:imoblennorrhe’a Path. [mod.L.: see 
BLENNORRHG@A], discharge of mucus from the eyes. 
||Ophthalmocarcinoma atk. [mod.L.: sec 
Carcinoma], cancer of the eye. Ophtha*lmocele 
Path. [Gr. «ndAn tumour, hernia], ‘ protrusion or 
excessive prominence of the eyeball’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1892). Ophtha‘lmodiasti‘meter [D1asTiMeTER], 
an instrument for adjusting the distance between 
two lenses (as in a pair of spectacles) to that 
between the eyes, |] Ophthalmodynia (-odi'nia) 
[Gr. é8vvn pain], pain in the eyeball; neuralgia 
of the frontal nerve in the orbit (Craig, 1848). 
Ophthalmo-graphy [-crapuy]. description of the 
eye. Ophthalmolith [Gr, Ai@os stone], a lacri- 
mal concretion (ja. Soc. Lex.). Ophthalmo- 
phore Zool. [Gr. -popos bearing], a specialized 
portion of the head in Gastropod molluscs, which 
bears an eye (e.g. the ‘ horn’ of a snail); an omma- 
tophore ; so Ophthalmo’phorous a., eye-bearing, 
or pertaining toan ophthalmophore. || Ophthalmo-- 
phthisis /ath. [mod.L.: see Puruisis], ‘wasting 
or shrivelling of the eyeball’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Ophtha'lmopla:sty Sz. [Gr. tAaorTds fashioned], 
‘the application of an artificial eye’ (zd7d.). 
|| Ophthalmople‘gia 7a/hk. [mod.L., f. Gr. rAnyn 
stroke], Ophtha‘lmoplegy, ‘paralysis of one or 
more of the muscles of the eye’ (Sya@. Soc. Lex.) ; 
hence Ophthalmople’gic @. Ophtha’lmostat 
[Gr. o7varés standing], an instrument for holding 
the eyeball in a fixed position for an operation. 
Ophthalmo'tomy Axzat, and Surg. [Gr. rouy 
cutting], the dissection, or the excision, of the eye 
(Dunglison AZed. Lex., 1842). Ophtha:lmotono~ 
meter (Gr. rovos stretching, tension; é7por 
measure], an instrument for measuring the tension 
of the eyeball; so Ophtha:lmotono'metry, the 
measurement of this. Ophthalmotrope [Gr. 
Tpdmos turning], an instrament devised to measure 
the muscular shortening in strabismus; also an 
apparatus for rendering manifest ocular movements. 
Ophtha:lmotropo‘meter, an instrument for 
measuring the lateral movements of the eye. 

Other compounds, given in the medical dictionaries, in 
which efhthalmo- ‘of’ or ‘for the eye’, ‘eye-’, is prefixed 
to known words, are ofhtha‘lino-dynamo' meter, -melano sis 
-mt'croscope, -uiyo tomy, -n0so logy, para lysis, -phlebo tony, 
«spasm, -therapen‘tics, -the rapy, «xyster. 

1842 Dunouison Aled. Lex., *Ophthalmoblennorrhea. 
1846 Day tr. Simon's Anim. Chem. 11. 80 The mucus 
in ophthalmohlennorrheea .. is of a deep yellow colour. 
184z  Duncuison, *Ophthalmo-carcinoma, .. “Ophthaliuo- 
cel, 1873 Knicut Dict. Mech., *Ophthalmodiastimeter, 
an instrument contrived by Landsherg, a Hanoverian 
optician, .. for adjusting the optical axes of lenses to the 
axis of vision. 1713 Dernam Phys. Theol. (1727) 87 note, 
That accurate Surveyor of the Eye, Dr. Briggs, whose 
*Ophthalmography I have met with since penning this 
part of my Survey. [W. Lriccs: Ophthalmographia, sive 
Oculi, ejusque Partium descriptio anatomica, 1676.] 1853 
Duncuison Aled. Lex., *Ophthalinophthisis, 1842 Ibid, 
*Ophthaluoplegia, 1 ralG, *Ophthalmoplegy. Sf: 
H. Warton Dis. Eye 185 Paralysis of the orbital] muscle, 


ophthalmoplegia. 1899 Ad/butt’s Syst. Med. V1. 893 In the 
etiology of chronic ophthalmoplegia. /ézd. VII. 380 Ac 
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companied by *ophthalmoplegic symptoms. 1857 Mayse 
Expos. Lex., An *ophthalmostate. 1876 Catal, Sci. App. 
S. Kens, 552 *Ophthalmotropometer. An apparatus for 
determining the movements to right and left of each eye. 
Ophthalmolo:gie, a. rare. [f. as next + -1c.] 


Of or belonging to ophthalmology. 

1846 in WorRcESTER; and in later Dicts. ya 

Ophthalmological (pfpzelmolp:dzikal), a. 
[f. as OPHTHALMOLOGY + -Ic + -AL.] Belonging 
to or dealing with ophthalmology. 

1839-47 Topp Crc/, Anat, IE. 85/1 In their ophthalmo- 
logical works. 1873 (¢/f/e) Report of the Ophthalmological 
Congress. 1891 Pall Mail G. 31 Aug. 1/3 A test..which is 
absolutely untzmpeacbable if carried out by an ophthalmo- 
logical expert. ; 

Hence Ophthalmolo‘gically adv., in relation to 


ophthalmology. 
3876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. (ed. 6) 233 Engorgement 
of the optic papilla, ophthalmologically..important. 


Ophthalmology (pfpelmplédzi). [f. Orx- 
THALMO- + -LOGY.} The scientific study of the 
eye; that branch of science which treats of the 


structure, functions, and affections of the eyc. 

1842 in Duncuison A/ed. Lex. 1865 Pall Mali G. 30 Nov. 
4 It is proposed to establish a chair of ophthalmology in 
the medical faculty of Paris. 188: Nature XXIV. 3490/1 
Modern ophthalmology has scarcely a single point of simi. 
larity with that of the last century, 

lfence Ophthalmo logist, one versed in ophthal- 


mology. 

1834 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) 111. 166 No ophthalmo- 
logist .. has paid so much attention to this subject as 
Professor Beer. 1900 Edin. Rev. Oct. 393 Von Graefe, the 
great ophthalmologist, first surveyed the fundus of the living 
buman eye. 

Ophthalmometer (gfpa:lmp'méta1). [f. Opn- 
THALMO- + -METER.] @. See quot. 1842. b. An 
instrument devised by Helmholtz for measuring the 
curvatures of the (living) eye by means of images 


reflected in it. 

1842 Dunciison Wed. Lex., Ophthalmometer, .An instru- 
ment of the nature of compasses, invented by F. Petit, for 
measuring the capacity of the. chambers of the eye in una- 
tomical experiments, 1864 tr. Donders' A nom. Accommod. 
ye 17 Helmholtz constructed a peculiar instrument, called 
by hi:n the ophthalmometer for the purpose of determining 
the magnitude of the reflected images. 1895 Daily News 
27 Feb. 6/5 Before Helinholz’s inventions of the ophthalmo- 
scope and the ophthalmometer, ‘no one had ever seen a 
living retina at its task’. 

So Ophthalmome tric a., rclating to mcasure- 
ment of the eye; Ophthalmo'metry, measure- 


ment of the eye. 

1899 Daily News 23 Feb. 5/1 The ‘ Dioptric and Ophthal. 
mometric Review’. 1883 Contemp. Rev. Mar. 407 The 
startling and unexpected results of ophthalmometry,. 

Ophthalmophore, -plegy: see OPHTHALMO-, 

Ophthalmoscope (pfpalmoskoup), sé [f. 
OPHTHALMO- + Gr. -oxomos viewing, viewer, see 
-scopE.] An instrument for inspecting the interior 
of the eye, esp. the retina. 

1857 Dunglison's Med, Lex.656 An ophthalmoscope. .has 
been invented, which by reflecting the lizht on the retina 
enables the condition of the interior of the eye to be 
appreciated. 1867 Branpe & Cox Dict. Sci., etc. [The] 
ophthalmoscope..invented by Helmholtz in 1851, for the 
examination of the interior of the living eye. 1878 ‘T. 
Bryant Pract. Surg. 1. 293 The ophthalmoscope since its 
introduction has undergoue innumerable modifications, both 
in principle and detail. : 

lence Ophtha‘lmoscope v. zz¢r., to inspect the 
eye by means of the ophthalmoscope; Ophthalmo- 
scopic, -sco'pical, adys., of or pertaining to 
the ophthalmoscope or its use ; Ophthalmosco’pi- 
cally adv., by means of ophthalmoscopy. 

1857 in Mayne Z£.xfos. Lex, 8202/2 Ophthalmoscopic. 1861 
Bumsteap Ven. Dis. (1879) 719 A. gummy tumor of the 
ciliary “body, which ophthalmoscopically .. was seen and 
taken by others fora sarcoma. 1871 Hammonp Dis. Nerv. 
Syst. p. xiii, Oplithalmoscopic examinations require the 
observer to possess a very thorough acquaintance with the 
anatomy of the eye, and also with the science of optics. 
1879 J. H. Jackson Ophthalmoscope 3 Extremely abnormal 
ophthalmoscopical appearances niay exist when sight is good, 

Ophthalmoscopy (pf{pxlmp’skdpi). [I. as 
prec. + Gr. -cxoma looking, viewing.] 

1, A branch of physiognomy, by which charactcr 
is inferred from the appearance of the eyes. ? Ods. 

{1747-41 Cuambers Cycl, Ophthalmoscopia, that branch 
of physiognomy which considers a person’s eyes, and looks; 
todeduce thence the knowledge of his temperament, humour, 
and manners] 1730-6 Baitey (folio), Ophthalmoscopy. 
1828 in Wessrer; and in later Dicts. 

2. Inspection of the interior of the eye; thc use 
of the ophthalmoscope. 

1864 NV. Syd. Soc. Vear-bk. Med. 240 Atlas of ophthalmo- 
scopy. 1866 A. Fiuint Princ. Aled. (1880) 104 Works which 

treat .. of ophthalmoscopy. 1 Alléutt's Syst. Med, V1. 
760 The chapter on medical ophthalmoscopy. 

_ Hence Ophthalmoscopist (-p*skdpist), one skilled 

in ophthalmoscopy. 

1866 A. Fiint Princ. Med. (1880) 104 The student or 
practitioner whodesires to becomea skilful ophthal moscopist. 

Ophthalmostat, -trope: see OrHTHNALMO-. 

Ophthalmy (pfpxlmi). Now rare or Obs. 
Forms: 6 optalmie, ophthalmye, 7 ophthalmie, 
7-9 0phthalmy. [a. F. oph/almie (Oresme 14th c. 
oblalmie), ad. L, ophthabnia.] = OPHTHALMIA. 
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| 3543 Tranrron Vigo's Chirurg. 51 b/1 An optalmie 
caused of grosse matter. 1597 A. M. tr. Gutllemean's Fr. 
Chirurg. 32 b/2 Agaynst payne in the heade, .. ophthalmye 
and payne in the teeth. 1650 Trapp Com. Dewt. xxviii. 
28 God, we trust, will,..cure them of this spiritual ophthalmy 

| and phrensie, 1755 Watt in PAil. Trans. XLIX. 466 He 
had a scrophulous ophthalmy in each eye. 1865 English. 
man's Mag, Aug. 145 He had .. suffered from an obstinate 
ophthalmy of both eyes. 

Opiammone ('pi,iméun). Chem. [f. Op1(an- 
+AmsMonia.} An amide of opianic acid C,,Hy9 
NO,, obtained by evaporating a solution of opianic 
acid in ammonia, 

1845 Penny Cycl. Suppl. 1.348 Opiammon. 1866-77 Watts 
Diet. Chem. 1V. 207 Opiammone #s a pale yellow crystalline 
powder. : 

Opiane. [f. Opi-um + -ave as var. of -2ne.] 
Anobsolete synonymof narcotine. Hence numerous 
chemical terms in ofzan-: 

Opianate (du-piane't), a salt of opianicacid. Opi- 
anic (dupi,zenik @., formed from narcotine ; as in 
Opianic acid C,)H,,0;), crystallizing in thin 
colourless prisms of bitter taste, produced, to- 
gether with cotarnine, by the oxidation ofnarcotine; 
Opianie ether (Cy) Hy.C,H;.0,) crystallizing in 
inodorous brilliant white needles of bitter taste. 
O-pianine, a base resembling narcotine, and not 
certainly distinct from it. Opia:no-, comb. form of 
opianic, as in opiano-sulphurous acid, an acid de- 
rived from opianic and sulphurous acid, forming 
a transparent crystalline mass. O-pianyl C,,H,O,, 
the radical of opianic acid and its derivatives. 

1842 Dunctison Jfed. Lex., Opiane, Narcotine. 1845 
Penny Cycl. Suppl. 1. 348 Opianate of ammonia. /éd., 
Opianic acid. 1857 Miter £lem, Chem. 111.277 Opianine 
has hitherto only been found in Egyptian opium, and has 
been but imperfectly examined. /dsd. 284 The opianyl 
yields Beate and hemipinic acids. 1866-77 Watts Dict. 
Chem. 1V. 206 Opianates. 1873 — Fownes’ Chem. ed. 11) 
739 Opianic Acid is a monobasic acid. 

Opiate (pict), 2. and sé, Also 7-8 opiat. 
[ad. med.L. opzda?-uws, -2, pa. pple. of *opidre : see 
next.] 

A. adj, Made with or containing opium; hence, 
inducing sleep; narcotic, soporiferous. 

1543. Traneron Vigo's Chirurg, viii. xviii, 215 Opiate 
medicines swage payn, howbeit it is onely after the maner 
of palliation. 1579-80 Nortu //utarch (1676) 800 They 
gave Dionysius the elder..a strong Opiat-drink to cast hiin 
masleep. 1626 Bacon Sydva § 903 And for the particular 
ingredients.,it is like they are opiate, and soporiferous. 
1667 Mitton P, ZL. x1. 133 Charne'd with Arcadian Pipe, 
the Pastural Reed Of Hermes, or his opiate Rod. 1732 
Arsutunxot Aules of Diet 267 Such things as are endued 
with an opiate Quality. 1887 Bowen Virg. -Enefd v1. 420 
Morsels..of meal, and of honeyed opiate cakes. 

b. fg. Inducing drowsiness or inaction. 

@ 1626 lbp. ANDREWES Serm. (1856) I. 322 Have a little opiate 
divinity ministered to our souls. 1754 H. Watrotr Left. 
(1846) ELE. 56 Even in France the squabbles of the parliament 
and clergy are under the saine opiate influence. a 1845 Hoop 
Yo Sylv. Urban vi, Confessions dozing from an opiate pen. 

B. sé. Any medicine containing opium and 
having the quality of inducing sleep; a narcotic. 

1603 B. Jonson Sesanus i. it, More comforting Than all 
your opiates, juleps, apozems. 1674 R. Goprrey /n7. & Ad. 
Phystc 195 Instances..of such who with Opiates slept to 
Death. 1742 Younc Vt, 7h, viu. 67 A pillow, which, like 
opiates ill-prepar’d, Intoxicates, but uot composes. 1828 
Scotr F. AL, Perth xvii, Compelled to sleep in spite of 
racking hodily pains, by the administration of a strong 
opiate. 1887 Fenn waster Cerem. ii, The old woman took 
her opiate every night. ; 

b. fig. Anything that causes drowsiness or 
inaction, or that dulls or quiets the feelings. 

1641 Mu.ton Animady, ii. Wks. (1851) 209 If men should 
ever bee thuniniing the drone of one plaine Song, it would 
hee a dull Opiat to the most wakefull attention. 1751 Joun- 
son Rambler No. 171 ? 3, [He] began to lull my conscience 
with the opiates of irreligzon, 1866 Gro. Exior £. //olt i, 
Mrs. Transome .. found the opiate for her discontent in the 
exertion of her will about smaller things. ; 

Opiate (orpiec't), v. [app. f. a med.L. *opzare 
to form or treat with Orrum, It. oApiare (Florio).] 

1. ¢rans. To stupefy or put to sleep by means of 
opium ; to narcotize. 

1611 FLorio, Oppiare, to oppiate, to stupefie the senses. 
1659 TorriANno, d lloppiare, to opiate, to bring asleep, by 
art, by drugs. .as with Opium. 1668 in 7/4 Rep, Hist. MSS. 
Comm, 486/2 He opiated the mother and daughter and then 
ravished the daughter, 1717 Fenton Ff. to Laimbard 
Poems 209 Tho’ no lethargick fumes the brain invest, And 

, Opiate all her active pow’rs to rest. ee 
| b. fig. To dull the sense or sensibility of. 

1762 Go.pso. Cit. Hc. {ciii.] H1. 153 We..in that pleasing 
expectation opiate every calamity. 1764 — //ist. Eng. in 
“ett. (1772) 1. 190 Happy in his natural imbecility, which 
seemed to opiate all his afflictions. 1800 SoutHry in C. 
Southey Life Ik. 72 One who can let his feelings renin 
awake, and opiate his reason. . : . . 

2. To mix or impregnate with opium. Chiefly in 
Opiated /7/. a. 


1611 FLorio, A /oppidto vino, wine opiated. 1683 KENNETT 
tr. Erasm. on Folly Pref. Verses, Vhe opiated milk glews 
op the brain. 1857 D. Macmituan Ae, viii. (1882) 299 The 
ulcer was... treated with opiated caustic. 

Opiatic (dupijze'tik), a. (sd.)  [f. med.L. opiae- 
zm +-1¢c.) Of or pertaining to opiates or their 

; use; of the nature of or resembling an opiate. 


OPIMIAN. 


1678 CupwortH /utel?. Syst. 1. v. 795 Soporated with the 
dull steams and opiatick vapours of this gross body. 1684 
tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit, xix. 749 Concerning the right use 
of Opiatick Pharmacy. 1882 O'Donovan Alerv Oasts 1. 
xXxXVi. 455 To combat the terrific opiatic reaction. 

. 56, An opiatic agent; = Opiate B. rare. 

1847 GILFILLAN in 7a/t's Mag. XIV. 768 Either a lulling, 
soothing opiatic, or a rousing and stimulating gratification. 

+ Opiative, a. Obs. rare. [f. med.L. opiar-, 
ppl. stem ot ofiare to OPIATE + -IVE.] =OPtaTE A. 

1674 RK. Goprrey /ujuries & Ab. Physic 191 An Opiative 
Medicine. .tbat has not so bad and malevolent tricks, but is 
by far better corrected than the Laudanum. 

+O-pie. Ods. Also opy(e, opi. 
(see OPIUM).] Opinm; an opiate. 

€1385 Cuaucer L. G. W. 2670 Hypermestra, The 
narcotykis & opijs [v.7. opies, apies, epies] ben so stronge. 
¢ 1386 — Knt.’s 7. 614 A Clarree maad of a certeyn wyn Of 
Nercotikes and Opie [v.7r. opy, opye] of Thebes fyn. 
c 1420 Pallad. on Hush, 1v. 143 Her seede yf me reclyne In 
baume, or narde, or opi [Z. opio] daies thre. 

tOpier. Obs. [a. obs. F. opier, ‘the Ople, 
water Elder, Dwarfe plane, Whitten tree’ (Cotgr.); 
mod.F. ober; app. related to L. ofzlus, It. oppio, 
but of obscure formation.] The Guelder Rose or 
Water Elder (Viburnim Opulus): cf. OPLE. 

1548 Turner Vames of [1erbes (1881) 57 Opulus is a tree.. 
called in frenche as Gesnere sayeth opier, and so maye it be 
also called in englishe tyl we fynde a better name. [1578 
Lyte Dodoens v1, \xxii. 752, 1 think this not to be the right 
Opulus; but the very tree whiche we cal Witche, and 
Witche Hassel: in Frenche Ofier...Reade more of Opier 
in the LXXX Chapter of this booke. /6fd. Ixxx. 760 Of 
Marris Elder, Ople, or Dwarffe Plane tree... In Frenche 
Obiere, or Optere...This is not Opulus as some do thinke.] 

t+ Opiet. Oés. App. an error for prec. 

1601 HoLLtann /Péiny |. 512 The Opiets or Wich-Hazels 
are sown of seed after the same maneras Elme. /6i¢, 11. 
205 Touching the tree {in manner of an Opiet or Poplar) 
called Rumbotinus, 

tOpi-ferous, a. Ods. rare. [f. L. opitfer 
help-bringing, f. of-enz help + -fer: see -FEROUS.] 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Opiferous, which aids or helps, 
succoring. Hence in Phillips, Bailey, and some mod. Dicts. 

+Opifex. Os. [a. L. ofifex (opific-em), f. 
root op- of opus work + ~/vx, -fic-, doer, f. fac-dre to 
do.] A worker, makcr, framer, fabricator. 

1649 Butwer /athomyot. Pref. 11 The Soule only is the 
Opifex of all the movings of the Muscles. 1678 CupwortH 
Lutedl, Syst. \. iv. § 15. 273 The Opifex of the World, the 
Fountain of Good. 


+ O-pifice. Ods. 


[f. L. ope-zere 


[ad. L. opzfice-com a working, 
f. as prec, + -fictwm doing, making. Cf. OF. 
opifice 16th c., opifisse (13th c. in Godef.).] ‘The 
doing or making of a work; construction, work- 
manship ; coxcr. a fabric, a work. 

1616 R. C. Times Whistle 1. 104 Look on the heavens.. 
look, I say, Doth uot their goodly opifice display A power 
‘bove Nature? 1635 GELLipranD Variation Magn. Needle 
20 This admirable opifice of God or frame of the world. 1657 
Tomttnson Kenon's Disp. 393" Bees .. suppeditate both 
aliments and medicaments to man by their own opifice. 
tk GALE Crt. Gentiles Vv. 302 God so manifestes himself 
in the whole opifice of the Universe. 

+Opi‘ficer. Ods. [f. L. opiyex, opific-em + 
Engl. suffix -ex: cf. artificer, officer.) One who 
makcs or constructs a work; a maker, framer, 
fabricator; a workman. 

1548 Forrest Pleas. Poesye xviii.57 The highe Opificer send- 
ethe not his g#ftes too wone pertycularlye. 1660 Char, /taly 
84 If you respect either Artificers or Opificers, all Nations 
have been benefited thereby. 1692 BentLey Boyle Lect. ii. 67 
Cousidering the infinite distance betwixt the poor mortal 
Artist,and the Almighty Opificer. 1761 Sterne 77. Shandy 
HI. xxiv. e 2 So many play-wrights, and opificers of chit- 
chat have ever since been working upon..my uncle ‘Voby’s 
pattern. ’ 

Opignorate, Opilate, ctc.: see Orr-. 
Opiism (o"pijiz’m). [f. Ort-um+-ism.) The 
intoxication induced by taking opium; the habit 
of taking opium as an intoxicant or stimulant. So 
O:piize v. /raxs., to affect or intoxicate with opium. 

1889 Lefsure [Jour 438 Experience had taught him to know 
all the stages of the opiised state. /6fd. 440 Unmistakable 
tokens of the torpor of opiism. 1894 H’estor. Gaz. 23 July 
3/2 A very short time suffices for the establishment of 
“opiism ’. ; 

+Opime, a. Ods. [ad. L. opim-us rich, samp- 
tous, cte. Cf. F. opime (1762 in Dict. Acad.), It., 
Sp. opimo.] Rich, abundant, sumptuous, splendid. 

1533 BreLLeNDEN Livy 1v. (1822) 339 Na spuleyeis may be 
callit opime, bot onclie thay quhilkis ar takin be ane duke 
fra ane uthir. 1664 H. More A/yst. /nig. 426 Those great 
and opine Preferments and Dignities which thy ambitious 
and worldly minde so longingly bankersafter. 1681 — £.xf. 
Dan, vi, 183 He had taken the more easie and opime places. 
1694 Motteux Xadelais v. (1737) 232 Th’ Opime you'd 
linquish for the Macerated. . 

Opimian (opi:mian), a. (sb.) Rom. Antig. [ad. 
L. Opimidn-us of or belonging to Opimius.] In 
Opimian wine (L. vinum Opimianum), or absol. 
Opimian, a very celebrated ancient Roman wine 
of the vintage of A.U.C. 633, when Opimius was 
consul. ¢ 

1601 Hottanp Pliny 1. 419 Vhat there were wine sellars 
at Rome..appeareth plaine by a good proofe of the Opimian 
wine, 1863 Swircey in Fraser's Mag. Feb. 24t The cry 
for light will not be silenced, though we..pour tbe hundred- 
yeared Opimian before the shrine of Apollo. 


OPIMOUS. 


+Opi-mous a. Ods. rare—°. = OPIME. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Opimous, fat, gross, in good liking 
or plight; rich, plentiful. : 

Opinable (opainab’'l, tg:pinab’l), 2. Now 
vare or Obs, [ad. L. opindbil-is, f. opindri to 
OPINE: see-BLE. Cf. F. ofzzable (15 .. in Godef.).] 

+1. That is a matter of opinion; not certain, 
disputable, conjectural. Oés. 

1456 Paston Lett. 1.369 My Lord Bedford wylle was made 
yn so bryeff and generall termys..but all wey new to con- 
strew and oppynable. 1471 Rirtey Comp. Aik. Ep. iii. in 
Ashm. (1652! 111 This Scyence is not opinable, But very true 
by Raymond and others determynate. ¢1530 Remedie of 
Loue 62 The matter is doubtfull and opinable To a certain 
you I woll my self enable. 1546 Confut. Nicholas Shaxton 
Ciij b, Opinable matters and disputable. 

2. That is the object of opinion; capable of 
being opined or held as an opinion. 

1603 Hotranp Pélutarch's Mor 1117 How.. he should 
admit and leave unto us sense and opinion, and not withall 
allow that which is sensible and opinable, a man is not able 
to shew. 1678 Cupwortu /ufell. Syst. 1. iv. § 36. 571 Not 
properly knowable, but opinable only or the object of opinion. 

Hence Opinabi‘lity (Bailey 1721), Opinably 
adv, (in quot. ofiizably). 

1655in Hartlib Xef Comme. Bees 31, 1 speak not opini- 
ably, but what I know, and that experimentally. 

Opinant (p:pinant). vave-'. fa. F. oftnant 
‘celti qui opine’, pr. pple. of ofrver to OPINE, 
used subst.] One who opines or forms an opinion. 

1860 THACKERAY Nound. Pap., Late Great Victories, The 
opinions differ pretty much according to the nature of the 
opinants. 

t+ Opinate, <. Obs. 
of ofinday? to OPINE.] 

1. Opined, supposed. 

c1450 tr. De Imitatione iu. li. 123 Pi copiose mercy is 
better to me for getinge of indulgence, ban myn opinate 
ri3twesnes, for defending of myn hid conscience. 

2. Obstinate in opinion; opinionated. : 

1491 Caxton l’ztas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 11. 265 b/x He 
had condescended to make it to that other whiche was 
opynate {7. ¢. as said ante, ‘ obstynate in an ylle opynyon ‘}. 

+ O-pinate, v. Ods.7are. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
opinari (also opinare) to be of opinion, think. ] 
zntv. To give an opinion; to pronounce a formal 
or authoritative opinion; = OPINE 1. 

1625 W. B. True School War 55 There is not a matter of 
State in which..they haue not opinated and decreed. 


+ O-pinated, f//. z. Obs. rave. [f. OPINATE a. 
or v.+-ED.] Having a (specified) opinion; 40 de 
opinated = to be of opinion. 

1610 MARKHAM A/asterp. 1. Clix. 467 Wee are strongly 
opinated, that [it] doth make the horses chine or backe a 
great deale the stronger. 

+ Opina‘tion. Obs. [ad. L. opindtion-em, n. 
of action from ofindri to OPINE: cf. obs. F. ofina- 
tion (1580-95 in Montaigne).] The action of opining 
or forming an opinion, supposition; the mental 
result of this, an opinion, a supposition. 

1611 CotGr., Ofimation, an opination, opining, opinion- 
delivering. 1656 Stantey A/zst. Philos. v. (1701) 216/2 
Errour, temerity, ignorance, opination, suspicion, and .. 
whatsoever is not of firm and constant assent. 1687 Rycaut 
Knolles’ Hist. Turks 11. 258 The occasion of this..caused 
many roving guesses and opinations of the reasons of it. 

+ Opinative, a. (sd.) Obs. Also 6 -itive, 
-ytyve. [ad. late and med. L. opimativ-us (Pris- 
cian 6th c.), f. L. ofzzdt-, ppl. stem: see -IVE. 
Perh. immed. a. obs. F. opzzatif, -tve (Oresme 
14th c.)3 cf. It. opzszativo (Florio 1598).] 

1. Stiff in opinion; adhering obstinately to one’s 
own opinion; opinionative. 

1530 TinDALe Ausw. More. xiii. Wks. (Parker Soc.) III. 
159 They rail on him. .and call him opinative, self-minded, 
and obstinate. 1550 J. Coxe 2xng. & Fr. Heralds v, (1877) 
58 The Frenchenien..be opynatyfe, thynkyng Fraunce to 
be of more greater valure than any other realme. 1621 
Burton Anat, Med. 11. iii. vu, Speake truth. Be not opina- 
tiue, maintaine no factions. 1660 tr. Amyraldus’ Treat. 
conc. Relig. wi. iv. 372 There is no Jew so opinative, as to 
account them proper for the government of all sorts of 
Nations in all Ages. a 

2. Of or belonging to opinion; of the nature of, 
or exptessing, opinion ; conjectural, not certain. 

1588 J. Harvey Disc. Probl, 16 A probable surmize, and 
opinitiue collection. 1593 Bitson Govt. Christ's Ch. Pref. 25 
The coniecturall and opinative ghesses of some. 1610 
Heatey St. Aug. Citie of God vy. xix. (1620) 214 He that 
contemneth their opinative praise contemneth also with it 
their vnaduised suspect. 1656 Stantey Hist. Philos. v. 
(1701) 162/1 All this part of things, they called Opinative: 
Science they affirined to be no where but in the Reasons and 
Notions of Mind, 1816-30 Bentham Offic. Apt, Maximized, 
Extract Const. Code (1830) 6 Judicially augmented will 
natural honour be by two conjunct and correspondent 
appropriate judicial decrees; the first opinative, the other 
imperative. 1829 ~ Justice & Cod. Petit. 181 Opinative 
{functions}, exercised by declaration made of opinion, 

B. sé. An opinionated person. 

1639 Drumm. or Hawtn. Speech of Author's Wks, (1711) 
219 Such men..prove themselves to be altogether seditious 
and factious, malicious opinatives. 


+ Opi natively, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -Ly?.] 
In an ‘ opinative’ manner, in the way of opinion ; 
with obstinate adherence to opinion. 


1533 More Apology xlviii. Wks. 925/1 He wyll not holde 
it opinatiuely, and therefore yet agayne it may be no heresie. | 


(ad. L. opznat-zs pa. pple. 
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31536 Theolog. Tracts, Hen. VIII }. Vf. 213 (P. R. 0.) To 
stonde in it opynytyuely it is heresie agenst scripture. 
1630 Lennar tr. Charron's Wisd. 11. iii. (1670) 359 If Vices 
gather not strength, and men grow not opinatively obstinate 
in them. | 1696 [see OPINaTOR]. , 

+O'pinator. Olds. [a. L. opindtor, agent-n. 
from ofindri to OpINE.] One who opines or holds 
an opinion ; a thinker; a theorist. 

1626 Laup /iks. (1847) I. 143 If they had not been 
opinators..that God could never have maintained His cause 
against them. @ 1641 Bp. Mountacu Acts & AZon. (1642) 228 
Banded up and downe, by different Opinators many wayes. 
1663 Brain Axtobiog. vi. (1848) 86 Mr. Freeman, a strong 
opinator, 1696 LoriMER Goodwin's Disc. iv. 10, I will..only 
ask him..Whether he holds that God is an Opinator, that 
he hath an Opinion of things, and knows them opinatively? 

Opine (opain), v. [ad. L. ofin-a7i (also -ave) 
to be of opinion, think, judge; cf. F. ofzzer, in 
15th c. opfprner (Littré), It. opizare (Flono 1598).] 

1. zztr. or with 067. cl.: To express an opinion; 
to say that one thinks (so and so), 

1598 DaLuincTon AZeth. Trav. Mijb, Where hee opineth 
of the maner of seruice, he sayth: of Archers, the English 
are the flower. 1609 Hottann Asm. Marcell. 53 Some 
opined, That they must goe by Arborosa. 1628 LE Grys tr, 
Barclay'’s Argenis 209, 1 cannot tell who they are against 
whom | haue opined. 1633 Eart Mancn. Ad AZondo (1636) 
3 All opining, that some one is to be chosen. 19797 J. 
Lawrence in JWonthly Mag. XLVI. 215 The answerer.. 
opines that the old enmity and rivalship subsisting between 
France and this country .. are beneficial to both. 1838 
Dickens Nich, Nick. vii, Mr. Squeers yawned fearfully, and 
opined that it was high time to go to bed. 1884 Athenzum 
6 Dec. 725/3 Without pain, he opines, there would be no 
gratitude to God, no pity towards man. 

b. esp. To express or pronounce a formal or 
authoritative opinion; to give one’s opinion in 
council, etc. Now rare. 

1581 SAvILE Jacitus, Hist. 1. xxvii. (1591) 106 Once by 
fortune Heluidius Priscus Preetor elect had opined against 
a matter which Vitellius affected. 1589 Putrennam Eng. 
Poeste wi. ii, (Arb.) 154 In all deliberations of importance 
where counsellours are allowed freely to opyne and shew 
their conceits. 1600 Hotranp Levy xvii. 1237 Cornelius 
Nasica opined and said, That hee saw as yet no iust and 
sufficient cause of warre. 1744 ArmsTRONG Preserv. Health 
(1807) 36 ‘hus the Coan sage opin’d. 1846 Mrs. Gore 
Eng. Char. (1852) 45 The stability of the administra- 
tion is opined upon, according to the indications of the 
barometer of that variable atmosphere, the breath of Kings. 
1866 Freer Regency of Anne of Austria I. i. 31 [They] 
all opined for the Regency. 1891 Law Times XCI. 224/1 
Lord Coleridge opined that even brokers and dealers are 
not exempt from the general regulations imposed by the Ten 
Commandments. _ 

2. To form a judgement on grounds insufficient 
for positive proof; to hold an opinion, or to hold 
as one’s opinion; to think, suppose. a. ¢razzs, 


(usually with 047, c/.). 

1611 Beaum. & Fr. P&zlastcr 1. i, And from you..do I 
Opine myself most happy. 1654 H. L’'Estrance Chas. J 
(1655) 133 Men were left at hberty to opine what they 
pleased. 1694 Morteux Aaédelats v. (1737) 232 Opining to 
revise a Structure new. @1711 Ken Hymnariumn Poet. 
Wks. 1721 II. 95 Both the same thing opine, Both have the 
same Design. 1865 Trotiope Belton Est. ix. 99 The clergy- 
man would opine that he was simply a reprobate. 1871 
Ruskin Fors Clav. vi. 4 You fancy, doubtless, that I write 
my ‘opinions ’—.. You are much mistaken. When I only 
opine things, I hold my tongue; and work till I more than 
opine—until I know them. 

b. zur. 

1656 (? J. Serceant] tr. 7. White's Peripat. Inst. 106 
They, whose brain is of a thin, and hot constitution, . .opine 
rashly and changeably. 1676 G. Towrerson Decalogne 302 
We should. .choose to opine with them. 1881 M. Pattison 
in Academy 12 Feb, 110 You may opine upon everything 
under the sun, ; 

Opiner. (opainar). Also 7 -or. [f. Oprne v. 
+ -ER, = F, ofiweur.] One who opines; one 


who holds or expresses an opinion. 

1611 CoTaR., Ofineur, an opinor, one that delivers his 
opinion, 1652 GauLE Afagastrom. 115 The opinors or 
opinionists (old and new) each of them contending, 1656 
Artifi Handsom. 157 Others who are weak and wilfull 
opiners, hut not just arbitraters. 1736 Disc. Witchcraft 42 
A probable Argument that they were the first Opiners of 
Dzmons. 1881 Oracle No. 133. 324/3 An opinion—presum. 
ing the opiner is not a fool—is a coin with a current value. 

+ Opinial, a. Obs. rave—'. [f. stem ofiz7- (see 
OPINIATE @,) + -AL.] = OPINIONAL, 

¢1450 Pecock Treat. Rule Faith (1688) 3 There ben two 
maners of feith: oon is opinial feith... Another feith is 
sciencial feith. 

Opiniaster, -astre, -ty: see OPINIATRE, -TY. 

+Opinia'strous, 2. Obs. rare—'. [f. F. 
opiniastre (see OPINIATRE) +-oUS.] Opinionated ; 
= OPINIATRE a. 

1645 Mitton Colast, Wks. (1847) 222/2 The Laws of Eng- 
land, wherof you have intruded to be an opiniastrous 
subadvocate, and are bound to defend them. 


+ Opiniate, 2. and sé. Oés. [In this and the 
following words to Ofindatry, the stem opzn7- 
appears either to be shortened from L. ofizio, 
OPInNion, or due to the influence of that word upon 
opin- in opinate, opinative, etc. ; they are not con- 
fined to Eng., for ofinz-ato, opiniativo occur in It. 
(Florio), ofizi-atico in Sp. (Minsheu), ofznzatzf, 
opini-dtve in Fr. etc.; but Eng. has more of them. 
They have mostly parallel forms in ofzzon- and 
opin-: see ofintal, opintonal; with ofinzate, cf. | 


OPINIATRE. 


opinate, opinionate.| a. adj. = OPINIATED 3, 
b. sé. An opiniated person. 

1597 J. Payne Royal Exch. 7 Sory to behoulde suche 
blynd opiniates so farr to outrun very many professors. 

Hence + Opiniately adv.; + Opiniateness. 

1645 City Alarum 18 Must the free horse alwayes be 
spurgalled, and the dull Asse favoured in his opiniatness? 
1647 Sectary Dissected 27 Contumacie, obstinate opiniat- 
nesse, sedition, pertinacity in speaking evill of dignities, 
1658 T. Watt Comm. Times 22 It makes the knowing 
more learnedly ignorant, and the ignorant more opiniately 
knowing. 

+ Opi-niate, v. Obs. [Cf. opiniate adj., and 
the vbs. opinate, opinionate.] 

1. trans. Vo hold as an opinion, or to hold an 
opinion concerning ; to suppose, think, opine. 

1624 Heywoop Gunaik. 1. 25 These Goddesses .. as they 
are opiniated, have the government, of children in their 
infancie. 1656 BramuHae Refplic.1. 10 This present age .. 
doth not know what it self beleeveth, or rather opiniateth. 

2. To fix (a person) in an opinion; 7ef. to 
adhere obstinately to an opinion. (Cf. OF. 
Sopintonner. ) 

1603 Fiorio Won taigne 1. xiv. (1632) 24 Men are punished 
by too-much opiniating themselves in a place without reason. 

3. To pronounce an opinion upon. 

a1797 H. Watroce Jfem. Geo. Z/Z (1845) Il. vii. 138 
Rose Fuller said he would not opiniate the point, but de- 
clared he was against the precedent. 

Opiniated (opi-nijettéd), pf/.a. [f. as OPINTATE 
a. +-ED. Cf. ofinated and opinionated} 

+1. Holding the opinion; of opinion (¢#af...). 

1610 MARKHAM Alasterf, 1. Ixxili. 152, I am confidently 
opiniated, that bots are euer bred in the stomacke. 

+2. Waving a conceited opinion of; thinking 
much of. Obs. 

1589 Late Voy. Sp. §& Port, (1881) 47 It may be you will 
thinke me..too much opiniated of the Voiage, or conceited 
of the commanders. 1719 De For Crusoe 11. xii, Not being 
able to put the old Man out of his Talk, of which he was 
very opiniated or conceited. 

3. Obstinately attached to one’s own opinion; 
opinionated. 

1597 J. Pavxe Royal Exch. 29 Whoscever ys so styffly 
opiniated as so stande in there owne conceite. 1627 Sir S. 
D’Ewes ¥rudé. (1783) 63 He being proud and self-opiniated, 
tooke his owne way. 1740 WeEsLey IVs. (1872) I. 294 
Positive and opiniated to the last degree, 1796 Mrs. M. 
Roginson Angelina I, 109 A vain opiniated idiot. 1870 
DisraEu Lothair xiii. 56 he gardener, like all head- 
gardeners, was opiniated. 

Hence Opi-niatedly adv. 

1651 Hoses Govt. & Soc. Author's Pref., [I] Would rather 
chuse to brooke with patience some inconveniences. .then 
selfe opiniatedly disturb the quiet of the publique. 

Opiniater: see OPINIATRE. 

Opiniative (opinictiv), 2. Now rave. [In 
obs. F, oftniatif, -tve (15th c. in Godef.); also It. 
opiniativo (in Florio 1598). See OPINIATE a.] 

Ll. = OPINATIVE 1, OPINIONATIVE 2. 

1574 Hettowrs Gueuara’s Fam, Ep, (1584) 371 Ye are 
too too much obstinate, and in the maner of disputation 
extremely opiniative. 1621 Bp. Mountacu Diatribz 416 It 
maketh men idle, and yet opiniatiue, and well conceited of 
themselues. 1690 Locke Voleration ii. Wks. 1727 II. 268 
They..grow so opiniative and so stiff in their Prejudice. 
1907 Reflex. upon Ridicule 220 Lysias is only Opiniative 
because he wants Sense. 1835 Fraser's Mag. XII. 466 He 
may be suspicious or opiniative. 1885 J. Martineau 7 yes 
Eth. The. Il. 94 There is something here manifestly be- 
yond the play of opiniative despotism. 

+2. = OPINATIVE 2, OPINIONATIVE I. Ods. 

1soz G. Harvey Pierce's Super. in Archatca (1815) Il. 88 
Opiniative and prejudicate assertions, that strive for a need- 
less and dangerous innovation. 

Hence Opi‘niatively adv.; Opi‘niativeness. 

1600 F. WALKER Sf. Jfandeville 36 b, Trusting opiniatiuely 
to their owne wit. 161 Cotcr., Ofintastreté, opiniatiue- 
nesse. @a1618 Rareicu Arts of Enipire xiv. (1658) 34 The 
first obstacle to good Counsel is Pertinacy or Opiniative- 
ness, 1715 tr. @ Kempis’ Chr. Exere. i. xvill. 154 To 
speak .. with Opiniativeness is the part of one that is a 
stranger to Wisdom. 1807 Eart. Matmessury Diaries & 
Corr, 111. 363, | am..not surprised with the opiniativeness 
of Lord Grenville. 

+Opi‘niator., Oés. Also 7 -our. [agent-n. 
in L. form from OPINIATE v In 17-18th c. app. 
often identified with ofzdatcr, OPINIATRE B.}] One 
who holds or maintains an opinion (= OPINATOR); 
esp. one who obstinately adheres to his opinion: 
= OPINIATRE B. 

1523 [CovERDALE] Old God §& New (1534) Rij, With syxe 
hundreth opiniators & questionistes braulynge and striuyng 
among them selnes. 1638 Mayxe Luctan (1664) Aiv, I do 
not wonder that such Opiniators should be sick of this 
Disease. 1670 H. Stuspe Plus Ultra 42 He wished that 
first these Opiniatours would go to both Poles, 1714 SAVAGE 
Art of Prudence 182 All Fools are Opiniators. 

So + Qpitniatory a. Oés. = OPINIATRE A. 

1626 Sir D. Carterton Sf. in Rushw, /is¢. ColZ. (1659) I. 
359 In my opinion, the greatest and wisest part of a Parlia- 
ment are those that use the greatest silence, so as it be not 
opiniatory, ‘or sullen. os 

+ Opinia‘tre, opinia'stre, 2. and sd. Oés. 
Also 7 -aster, 6-7 -ater. - [a. F. ofencastre 
(R. Estienne 1539), later opinddtre, It. opintastro 
(Florio 1598), a Romanic formation on L. ofznio: 


see -ASTER. ] } 
A. adj. Stiff or stubborn in opinion ; obstinate 


a 


OPINIATRE. 


in adhering to or maintaining one’s opinion ; 
opinionated, 

a, 1606 R. Wuvte in Nichols Progy. Fas. J (1828) 11. 98 
They are the same opiniastre in tbeir humors. 1641 Mitton 
Animady. xiii. Wks. (1851) 240 Spare your selfe, lest you 
bejade the good galloway, your owne opiniaster wit. 1666 
Perys Diary 3 July, A man of excellent..learning, but 
most passionate and opiniastre. 1692 O. WaLker_Gr&, 
4& Rom. Hist. 330 He seems also to bave been very Opini- 
astre in bis Paganism. 

B. 1591 Garrard’s Art Warre 291 The strong Fortresse 
had beene lost, a thing to be noted of such as be Opiniatre 
[printed Opiniatro). 1594 A. Hume //ynins, etc. (1832) 64 
Be not opiniater and wilfull in trifill maters. 1668 Dxypen 
Even. Love it. (1671) 13 If she begins to fly before me, I 
grow opiniatre as the Devil. 169z Locke Aduc. § 189 An 
insignificant Wrangler, Opiniater in Discourse..or_ ques- 
tioning every Thing. 1716 Lapy Bottxcsroke in Swift's 
Ws, (1841) If. 530 Silly, obstinate, opiniatre friends. 

B. sé. A person obstinately attached to his own 
opinion. (In the form ofzxzaler, this fell together 
with the agent-n. OPINIATOR, q. Vv.) 

a. 1603 Sir C. Hevvon Fud. Astrel. ii. 108, 1 onely 
exempt Ptolemie out of the number of these superstit:ous 
opiniasters. 1653 Gaunen “terasp. To Rdr.g A propery: 
whicb every opiniaster is prone to imagine strongly por- 
tendeth the advancement of his opinton. 1684 tr. dgvippa's 
Van, Arts xcv. 326 A monstrous heap of Opiniasters. 

B. «1677 Barrow Serm. (1686) III. 378 A clownish 
singularist, or non-conformist to ordinary usage, a stiff 
cpiniatre. 1710 dice. Last Distemp. Tom Whigz t. 6 Tom 
was ever an annie and a Hobbist. a@1716Soutu Seri. 
(1744) X. ,04 Sovereignty itself must be forced..to give way 
to every religious opiniater, 

Hence + Opinia'treness, + Opinia‘treship. 

1689 Harvey Curing Dis. by Expect. vii. 53 They 
continue in the use of [the remedies]..with that opiniatre- 
ness and brazen Confidence. 1704 N. N. tr. Boccalini's 
Advts. fr. Parnass. 1. 31 Deprav’'d Judgment, Opiniatre- 
ship, blind Zeal, Foliy, boundless Pride and Ambition. 

+ Opinia‘tre, v. Ods. Also -ater. fa. F. 
opinidirer, {. opinidtre adj.: sce prec.] &. trans. 
‘Yo maintain or persist in obstinately. b. zr. 
To persist obstinately in an opinion, or in a course 
of action; to ‘insist hard’. 

1652 Lovepay tr. Calprenede’s Cassandra t. 32 Some of 
the Enemy. .finding Resistance had opiniater'd the fight. 
lord. 222 Whilst my Master opiniaters the making himself 
a pas-age to him, lis horse is kild underhim. 1678 Marve. 
Def. Fohn Howe Wks. 1875 1V. 183 But if The Discourse 
shall still opiniatre in this matter, let It .. strike efficacions, 
t 1934 Nortn /: vets. ith. ix. § 4 (174°) 649 Dr. Short might 
differ from what Opinion prevailed, but, in the Case of 
a King, must not ofintatre. 1777 Evelyns in Amer.(1881) 
248 Whether... L{ord] G{ermaine] will have strength enough 
to opiniatre this business for another year, must soon bz 
determined. 

[t. 


+ Opinia‘tred, ///. z. Obs. Also -ter'd. 
prec. +-ED.] Obstinately attached to one’s opinion : 
= OPINIATRE a. 

1641 Eart Mono. tr. Biond’s Civil Warres ut, 123 
Opiniatred onely in odde fancies. @ 1668 Davenant Rut. 
land [louse Wks. (1673) 351 My most opiniater’d Antagonist. 

+Opinia‘treture. Ods. rare—'. [irreg. or erron. 
f. OPINIATRE.] = next. 

1699 C, Gitpon /2f. Ded. Langhatine's Dram. Poets, Wit 
without Opiniatreture, but balanc’d witha true and penetrat- 
ing Judgment. 

+ Opinia'trety, -a'strety. Ols. Also 7 
a-strete, -atrete (-té, -tie, mzsfr. -atrecy, -cie, 
-atricy, -atracy), 7-8 -atrity, (3 -té). [a. I. 
opiniastrelé (¢1560 in Eatz.-Darm.), later opznzda- 
treldé, {. opintastre: see OPINIATRE a. and -TY.] 
The character of being ‘opiniatre’; obstinate 
adherence to or maintenance of one’s own opinion; 
stubbornness ef mind. 

o. 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xvi. cciii, Whene'er her 
proud Opiniastrete Against Ecclesiastick Sanctions swells. 
1656 Bramtiace Keféic. i. 73 The Romanists.. whose opinias- 
trety did hinder an uniform Reformation of the western 
Church, 1684 ‘I. Gopparp Plato's Demon 299 Arguments 
Pejpcrent to convince opiniastrete and wilful ignorance 
it self. 

B. 1619 Sir D, Carterton in //ales' Gold. Rem. (1673) tt. 
177 The Remonstrants being excluded from further con- 
ference, by reason of their Opiniatrity. 1639 Drum. or 
Hawth. Prophecy Wks. (1711) 181 Why should our opinia- 
trete be the overthrow of the state? 1649 Eart Moxm. tr. 
Senault's Use Passions (1671) 345 Upon such an occasion 
Opiniatrecy is commendable. “1650 — tr. Sevault’s Man 
bec. Guilty 30 15 not opiniatrecie a furious love to be always 
Victorious? 1654 — tr. Bentivoglio’s Warrs Flanders 130 
By this opiniatracy of tbe adverse party. 1690 Locke //am. 
Und. t. iv. (1695) 33 What in them was Science, is in us but 
Opiniatrity. 1717 W. Reeves tr. Fustin Martyr's Apol. 
t. Ixx, Not carried away with opiniatrety and passion. 
@ 1734 Nortn Exam. i. § 176 (1740) 123 The opinia- 
trité of bis Party misled him. 

tOpinia try, -astry. Obs. [a. F. opintastrie 

(16th c.), f. ofzntastre: see prec.] =prec. 

a 41643 Sucktinc Lett. Wks. (1646) 96 Opiniastrie is 
a sullen Porter and .. shuts out often-times Better things 
than it lets in. 1663 Sir G. Mackenzie Relig. Stoic vi. 
(1685) 47 The mad hands of bigot opiniastry. 

PL 1651 Biccs New Disp. 203 Vis not therefore an in- 
€rence in our opiniotry only, 1692 Locke Educ. § 98 The 
other teaches F i ini 

caches allacy, Wrangling, and Opiniatry. 1765 
STERNE 77. Shandy V1I1. xxvii, The scrapes which we were 
perpetually .. getting into in consequence of his {my 
father s].. iniatry, 

+t Opinicus. fler. A term of uncertain origin 
and meaning, given in modcrn heraldic works. 
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The word appears to be corrupt; the suggestion has been 
made tbat it 1s an error perh. for Ophinicus or Ophiuchus, 

1780 EpMoxpson Heraldry 11. Gloss., Opinicus, a fictiti- 
ous beast, of heraldic invention. Its body and fore legs 
are said to be like those of a lion, the head and neck like 
those of the eagle; to tbe body are affixed wings, like those 
attiibuted to the griffin; and it hath a short tail, resembling 
tbat of a camel... The Opinicus is the crest to the arms 
belonging to the Company of the Barber Surgeons of the 
City of London. 1863 Bouter, Eng. Heraldry x. (ed. 5) 
141 Opinicus a fabulous heraldic monster, a dragon before, 
and a lion bebind with a camel's tail. 


Opining, 74/. sb. [f. Opixne v.+-ING!.] The 
formation or expression of opinion; an opinion, 


a notion. 

1655 Artif; Handsom, 131 Very few examine tbe marrow 
and inside of things, but take them upon the credit of 
customary opinings. 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 11. 333 
Scarce one ever suffer’d under him for any opining. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. z) 1V. 85 This was tbe source of false 
opinion and opinings. 

Opinion (opinyan), sd. Also 4-6 opp-, and 
with the usual interchange of ¢ and y, -on, -oz21, 
and -ove; 4 openyoun, 5 opeynyon, (a-penyon, 
6 Sc. apenion); Sc. 4 opunion, -yon‘e, 6 -joun. 
{a. F. opinéon (12-13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. 
opinion-em, {. stem of ofin-dri to be of opinion, 
think: cf. ob/rvion, religion, and sce -10N.] 

1. What one thinks or how one thinks about 
something; judgement resting on grounds insuffi- 
cient for complete demonstration ; belief of some- 
thing as probable, or as seeming to one’s own 
mind to be true, though not certain or established. 
(Distinguished from knowledge, conviction, or 
cerlainly; but sometimes = belief.) 

In my opinion: according to my thirking; as I think, as 
it seems tome. 4 matter of opinion : a matter about Which 
each may have his own opinion; a disputable point. 

1387-8 T. Usk Jest, Love in. i. (Skeat) 1. 60 Opinion is 
while a thing is in non certaine, & hidde frome mens very 
knowleginge, and by no parfite reason fully declared. 1390 
Gower Conf. INT. 368 Of hem that walken up and doun 
Ther was diverse opinioun. 1483 Lp. Dyxuam in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. Ser. nu. 1.157 In myn openion it shuld be gretly for 
the weleof that toune and marches. 1538 Starkey England 
1. 1, 11 Saying ther ys no dyfference betwyx vyce and vertue 
but strong opynyon. @ 1628 Preston Sreastpl. Faith (1630) 
118 The object of opinion is something in its own nature 
uncertain. 1644 Mitton Aree. (Arb.) 69 Opinion in good 
men is but knowledge in the making. 1704 Norris /deal 
World tt. it. 130 What we call opinion, which ts an imperfect 
assent or judgment. 1814 Jane Austen Jfansf. Park 1. 
xvii, To see such an undersized, little, mean-looking man, set 
up for a fine actor, is very ridiculous in my opinion. 1852 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Zom's C. xv.141 Well, the position may 
be a matter of opinion. 1875 Jowrtt Plate (ed. 2) IV. 
23 Opinion is based on perception, which may be correct or 
mistaken, 

b. Qualified by common, general, public, vulgar, 
etc.: Such judgement or belicf on the part of a 
number, or the majority, of persons; what is 
generally thought about something. 

crqz5 Lynoc. Assenthly of Gods 1739 Fron Adam to 
Moyses, was idolatry Thorow the world vsyd in comon 
opynyoun, 1689-90 Verte L'ss., Popular Discontents Wks 
1731 I. 258 Nothing is so easily cheated, nor so commonly 
mistaken, as vulgar Opinion. 1781 Gisson Decl. & F. xxx. 
Ill. 257 Even this story is some evidence of the public 
opinion. 1801 JEFFerson in Tucker Lif II. 101 The niighty 
wave of public opinion which has rolled over our republic, 
1871 Dearly News 20 Apr. 5 That is a question. .in which 
‘general opinion must assume the ultimate arbiirement’. 
1892 /all JJall G. 29 Nov. 5/1 When the court has pro- 
nounced its decision, then let it be freely commented upon; 
but until then parties must not attempt to influence public 
opinion. 

c. Also, in same sense, without qualification. 

1603 Frorio tr. Montaigne (1634) 133 Opinion is a power- 
full, bould, and unmeasurable party. 1638 R. Baker tr. 
Balzac's Lett. (vol. 11) 96 It is not now onely that opinion 
governs the world. 1753 Hanway Jrav. (1762) IT. 1. i. 4 
Those .. who offer incense to this ,, stupid idol, opinion. 
1837 Hr. Martineau Soc. diver. 111. 7 The worship of 
Opinion is, at this day, the established religion of the 
United States. 1841 D'Isracti Amen. Lit. Pref. (1867) 3 
Authors are the creators or the creatures of opinion, 

2. (With az and //,) What one thinks about 
a particular thing, subject, or point; a judgement 
formed or a conclusion rcached; a belief, view, 
notion. 

(Sometimes distinguished from a conviction; but in other 
cases denoting a systematic or definitely-held belief—e. g. an 
item of one’s (religious, political, etc.) creed, or sometimes ‘in 
earlier use) the whole distinctive belief of a sect, etc.—and 
then practically identical with conviction.) 

@ 1300 Cursor AM. 8843 Pus sais sum opinion. 1340 Ayend. 
69 Ofte hi ualleb ine errour, and tne ualse opinions, and 
ine eresye. ¢1380 Wyctir Sev. Sel. Wks. II. 287 Alle 
pes newe sectis..have newe opynyouns. ¢1386 CHAUCER 
Ant.’s T, 622 Ffor shortly this was his opinion That in that 
groue he wolde hym hydeal day. c1485 Dighy JVysé. in. 
1463 Tesu! Iesu! qwat deylle is him? bat? I defye be and 
byna-penyon! 1s60 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 276, What 
time he was yet in Spaine, he hearde muche of Luthers false 
opinions, 1579 E. X. Gloss. Spenser's Sheph. Kal, June 25 
The opinion ee Paeries and elfes is very old, and yet sticketh 
very religiously in the myndes of some. 1596 Snaks. Merch, 
V. i. ve go Nay, but aske my opinion to of that? 1612 
Biste 1 Kings xviii. 21 How long halt ye between two 
opinions? 1665 Boyte Occas. Refi. iv. xi. (1848) 233 As for 
my Opinions, whether of Persons, or things, I cannot in 
most cases command then my self, but must suffer them to 
be such as the Nature of thethings I judge of requires. 1705 


OPINION. 


Stannore Paraphr. 111. 312 No Opinion truly good can 
prone any Moral Evil. 1789 Bersttam Ess. IT. xli, 526 

t is not to controul opinions, but actions, that Government 
is instituted. 1844 Disraetr Coningsby vit. iii, As foe 
your opinions, you have no business to have any other tban 
those I uphold. You are too young to formopinions. 18 
Grapstoxe Glean. II. 361 Dr. Macleod had always the 
courage of his opinions, 1877 Morey Crit. ATise. Ser. n. 
8g Our opinions are less important than tbe spirit and 
temper with which they possess us, 

b. Pious opinion (R.C. Ch.): a belief com- 
monly accepted, but not enjoined as a dogma or 
matter of faith. Hence ¢frazsf. (in general use): 
A belief cherished in the mind, but not insisted on 
or carried out in practice. 

1865 Pusey Truth Eng. Ch. 127 The Bishop..‘ could not 
dare’. .to decide that there was evidence enough to erect 
the ‘pious opinion ’ into a matter of faith, or that then was 
the best time to define it. 

3. Phrase. Zo be of opinion: to hold the be- 
lief or view; to think (in a specified way) about 
something ; to opine. (Often with defining clause: 
Lam of opinion that .. = 1 think that. .) 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 103 Thyery and the other were of 
thoppynyon of Rolland. a@1548 Haur CAvon., Rich. [11 50 
Noble men..whiche amongest theim selfes were not of one 
opinion. 1589 Putrennam £ug, Poesie 1. xviii. (Arb.) 52 
Some be of opinion..that the pastorall Pce-ie..should be 
the first of any other. 1623 Bincnam Xenophon 49 All, that 
are of the same opinion, let them hold vp their hands. 1702 
i; Purceit Cholick (1714) 93 I am of Opinion,.that the 

itherto unknown use of the Spleen, is to interrupt the 
Fermentation of the Blood. 1828 Cruise Digest ved. 2) V1. 
455 He was clearly of opinion they were both liable. 1856 
Emerson £ug. Traits, Manners Wks. (Vohn) II. 46 ‘They 
require you to dare to be of your own opinion, 

4. The formal statement by a member of an 
advisory body, an expert, or professional man, or 
the like, of what he thinks, judges, or advises upon 
a question or matter submitted to and considered 
by him; considered advice; asa /ega/ or medical 
opinion, to get an opinion of counsel, ete. 

c1470 Elenny Wallace ui. 332, ‘1 gif consell, or this gud 
avent be slayne, Tak pes a quhill, suppos it do ws payne’. 
So said Adam the ayr of Rycardtoune; And Kneland als 
grantyt to thar opynyoun. @ 1533 Lp. Berners //uon xlix. 
16; Whan Iuoryn vnderstode his lordes, he sayd, ‘ Syrs, I 
parseyue well your opynyon is good’. /érd, Ixxxii. 254, 
I desyre you all..to shew me your opynyons. 1598 Let?. to 
Stewe (Ashm, MSS.), Your oppinioun in wrytinge or other- 
wise is expected. The question is, Of the antiquitie..of 

arishes in Englande. 1 Puituips (ed. 5), Opinion, the 

hought of him who gives his Advice upon any thing that is 
debated or consulted upon. 1818 Jas. Mitt Srit. India 
Il. v. v. 496 The Supreme Council..came to an opinion.. 
tbat fetc.). 1861 Maixe Anc. Law ii. (ed. 6) 33 Collections 
of opinions interpretative of the ‘Iwelve Tables, 1888 
Chambers’ Encycl. s.v. Larrister, Barristers in England 
advise on the law by giving an opinion on a case stated. 
1899 Westin. Gaz g Nov. 1/2 The three clergyinen..who 
have refused obedience to the Archbishops’ ‘ Opinion’ on 
the legality of incense and processional lights. 

5. What one thinks of a person or thing ; estima- 
tion, or an estimate, of character, quality, or value. 

1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xx. (Blastus) g Sume men gud 
opunyone Has..Quhat man he was. c1sr0o More Ficus 
Wks. 14/2 Ye baue not knowen the opinion, y” philosophers 
haue of them self. 1605 Staks. J/acé. 1. vii. 33, 1 haue 
bought Golden Opinions from all sorts of people. 1638 R. 
Baker tr. Balsac’s Lett. (vol. 11) 203 It 1s impossible for 
mee to expresse the high opinion I conceive of you, 1771 
Junius Lett. xviii. 253 Their constituents would have a 
better opinion of their candour, and..not a worse opinion of 
their integrity. 1897 Mary Kixcstey IV. Afric: 12 The 
Coast..formed an even higher opinion of my folly than it 
had formed on our first acquaintance, which is saying a 
good deal. . 

b. sfec. Good, high, or favourable estimate ; 
esteem. (Now only with negative, or such adjs. 


as greal.) 

1597 Mortey /atrod. Alus. 115 Those who stande so much 
in opinion of their owne sufficiencie. 1672 Petry Pol. Anat. 
(1691) 94 They have a great Opinion of Holy-Well-, Rocks, 
and Caves, which have been the reputed Cells and Receptacles 
of..Saints. 17.. Law (J.), If a woman had no opinion of 
her own person and dress. 1796 oe Austen Potde & Prep. 
ii, She is a selfish, hypocritical woman, and I have no 
op:nion of her. 

+e. Favourable estimate of oneself or one’s own 
abilities; either in bad sense (sell-conceit, arrogance, 
dogmatism), or in good sense (self-confidence). Ods. 

1588 Suaxs. Z. Z. L. v.i.6 Your reasons haue beene.. 
witty without affection, audacious without impudency, 
lcarned without opinion, and strange without heresie. 1596 
Hen, 1V, 1. i. 185 Pride, Haughtinesse, Opinion, and 
Disdaine. 1606 — 77. & Cr. t. ili. 353 What heart from 
hence receyues the conqu’ring part To steele a strong 
opinion to themselues. 

+6. What is thought of one by others; the esti- 
mation (esp. good estimation) in which one stands ; 
standing ; reputation, repute, character, credit (0/ 
being so and so, or of possessing some quality). Ods. 

155 Romnson tr. J/ore’s Utop.u. vi. (1895) 196 Which for 
the opinion of nobilitie reioyse muche in their owne conceite, 
1596 Suaxs. 1 Hen. /V, v. iv. 48 Thou hast redeemed thy 
lost opinion, 1605 Campen Rem. 121 The change of names, 
hath most commonly proceeded from a desire to avoyd 
the opinion of basenes. 1637 SHIRLEY Gamester (Dodsley 
O. Pl. 1X. 16, N.) | mean you have the opinion of a valiant 
gentleman. 1685 Cotton tr. .Wontaignue |. 222 These fel- 
lows to make parade and to get opinion .. are perpetually 
perplexing and entangling themselves in ibeir own nonsense. 
1705 Stannore /’araphr. 11.65 Every Counterfeit supposes 


reed! 


OPINION. 


something, not only of Reality but of Excellence too, 
which it hopes to gain the Opinion of, by such artful 
Dissimulation. 


+7. The thought of what is likely to happen ; 


expectation ; apprehension, Oés. 

a1548 Hatt Chron., Ifen. V1 108 b, [He] thought now, 
that al thynges succeeded, accordyng to opinion and good 
hope. 1568 SkeyNe 7/e Pest (1860) 27 Quhay..most remoue 
the vpinione of dethe, but not the dredour of God. 1601 R. 
Jouve Kinga. & Conwmnw. (1603) 197 Vhe warre continuing 

eyonde opinion, the State was inforced to procure pay for 
the armie. 1658 Sir T. Browne //ydriot. Ep. Ded., Having 
no old experience of the Duration of their Relics, [Men] 
held no opinion of such After-considerations. 

+8. Report, rumour. [A Latinism of transl. ] 

¢1380 Wycuir Se/. WWks. FH. 23 And opynyoun of Crist 
wente pour3 al pe lond of Siry. [u#/g. Matt. iv. 24 Et 
abiit opinio eius in totam Syriam.] 1382 — Afaéz. xxiv. 6 
3e ben to heere bateyls, and opynyouns [//g. opiniones] 
of bateyls. 

9. attrib, and Comd. 

c1449 Prcocx Refr. 87 Summe..ben clepid Doctour- 
Mongers and summe ben clepid Opinioun-holders. 1808 
Bentuam Sc. Reform: 23 On the part of the non-lawyer, 
conscious ignorance, thence consultation and advice (opinion- 
trade). 1867 WuittieR Tent on Beach 85 One.. Who.. Had 
left the Muses’ haunts to turn The crank of an opinion-mill, 
Making his rustic reed of song A weapon in the war with 
wrong. 1875 W. Cory in Lett. § ¥rnds. (1897) 375 Morbid 
combination of piety with opinion-breeding. 

+ Opinion, v. Oés. [f. OPINION sé., prob. alter 
obs. I. optzfonner (in Froissart). There may have 
been a med.L. opinidnari, -dre.] trans. To hold 
the opinion, or hold as an opinion; to think, sup- 
pose, opine. (With obj. clause, or equivalent obj.) 

1555 in Strype Eccl. A/em, (1721) III. ANPP. xltii, 121 Who- 
soever they be..{they] may opinion with themselves that 
they be none of God's children. 1609 Hrywoop Brit. Troy 
‘To Twofold Rdrs., These indeed know no other meanes to 
have themselves opinioned in the ranke of understanders. 
1643 Sir T. Browne Nelig. Mvd.1. § 50 Philosophers that 
opinioned the worlds destruction by fire. 1646— Pseud. Ep. 
1. xi. 46 If any other opinion there are no antipodes, 1661 
Granvitt Van. Dognt. 191 We opinion a more certain 
efficiency. @1825 Forsy Voc. £. Anglia, Opinion, to opine. 
.. I opinion so’, is, ‘I am of that opinion’, 1839 Marryat 
Diary Amer. Ser. 1. 11. 224, I opinion quite the contrary. 


+ Opi-‘nionable, a. (56.) Obs. rare. [f. OPINION 
v. or $6. + -ABLE.] That is a matter of opinion, 
disputable, uncertain ; that is the object of opinion: 
= OpinaBLe. Also as sé. An object of opinion. 

1615-20 C. More Life Sir 7. More (1828) 317 A marvellous 
opinionable problem of Sheep. 1656 StanLey fist. Philos. 
v. (1701) 184/2 If Intellect differ from true Opinion, tbat 
which is Intelligible differeth from that which is Opinion- 
able; and if so, there are Intelligibles distinct from 
oO inionables. 

Opinional (opiny6nal), a. rare. [f. OPINION 
5b. + -AL.] Belonging to, of the nature of, or 


grounded upon opinion, 

(Erroneously attributed by various writers to Bp. Pecock 
¢1450, whose word was OpINniAL.) 

1725-44 Lewis Pecock 200 Shewing that faith in this life is 
only probable or opinional not sciential, which, the Bishop 
says, is had in the blisse of heaven. 1868 H. BusHnett 
Serm. Liv. Subj. 84 No mere body of opinional truths or 
doctrines. 1889 J. M. Rosertson Ess. Crit. Meth. 68 Our 
notional and opinional relation to the total environment. 

Opinionaster, -astry: see OPiNIONATRE, 
-ATRY, 

+ Opinionate, a. Obs. [f. OPINION + -ATE; 
perh.asa latinized form ofopiznzoned, OF .opinionné: 
see -ATE szef7.=] 

1. Based on opinion, or held in the way of 
opinion; conjectural, uncertain; supposed, fancied. 

1553 Even Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 10 Erringe, wyth hys 
lyghte and opinionate argumentes. @ 1586 SIDNEY drcadia 
(1622) 450 Wisedome being an essential! and not an opinionate 
thing. 1627-47 Frirtuam Resolves 1. |xi. 188 Nor is their 
misery merely opinionate, but truly argued from the measure 
of pity, that it meets with from others. 1661 Sir Hf. lane's 
Politics 1 Yo cloath vice be it never so ugly, witb an 
opinionate tinct of beauty. 

2. Unduly attached to one’s own opinion; con- 
ceited; obstinate in belief; = OPINIONATED 3. 
(In quot. 1576 ge. Obstinate, self-willed.) 


1576 TurBery. Venerie iii. 8 These fallow houndes..are 
more opinionate and harder to be taught than the whyte 
houndes. 1603 Sir C. HEYDON Jud. Astrol. xx. 410 It were 
more then an opinionate singularitie in M. Chamber to con- 
tradict it. 1640 QuarLes Zachirid, 1. Ixix, In holding of 
an Argument, be neither chollericke, nor too opinionate. 
1658 Si.incssy Diary (1836) 204 Arguments springing from 
the brains of those ambitious and opinionate Sectaries. 

Opinionate (opinydne't), v Now rare. [f. 
L. opinton-em OPINION + -ATE3; perh. after OF, 
opintonner, or med.L, *opinzonari, -Gt-us.] 

1. To form or hold an opinion; to believe, 
suppose, think; = OPINE v. 2, OPINION v. 

a. trams. (also with compl. or obj. c/.). 

1621 Lapy M. Wrotu Urania 532 As rude and ill manner’d 
a company..though much opinionated to bee well-behaued 
creatures. 1622 Manpe tr. A leman’s Guzman d'Alf. 11. 204 
Opinionating them to be principall persons. 1643 R. O. 
Man's Mort. iii. 10 Pythagoras opinionated it [the Soul]a 
Number moving of it selfe. 1678 R. R[usse.t] Geber 1 1.1. 
iii. 28 We also find many who have a Soul easily opinionating 
every Phantasie. 18.. Exiza Lusuie 7hat Gentleman, I 
opinionate that he was one of the gentlemen. 

b. ztr. 
1653 R. Sanpers /’Aystogn. 260 Ainongst.. Authors thus 
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opinionating, I find Haly Abenragel the Arabian. 1656 
Stantey Hist. Philos. v. (1701) 223/1 A wise Man inay 
consent to that which is not perceived; that is, he may 
opinionate. 1891‘ M. O'Reww’ French. in Amer. 140,1 have 
always gone my own quiet way, philosophising rather than 
opinionating. 

+2. a. trans. To express as a formal opinion ; 
b. zuztr. To state or deliver one’s opinion formally ; 
= OPINE v. I. Obs. 

1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. . xxxvii (1739) 167 To 
subject the Consciences of all the people to the opinion of 
one Metropolitan, that might opinionate strange things. 
1677 NEEDHAM 2ud Packet Advices to Men of Shaftesbury 
72 Nor was it to be supposed, that the Judges would have 
undertaken to opinionate about so Supreme a Question. 

+3. rvefl. To become or be opinionated or ob- 
stinate, Ods. exc. in pa. pple.: see next. 

ig Frorio Montaigne (1634) 183 Even good Authors 
doe 1ll..wilfully to opinionate themselues about framing 
a constant and solide contexture of us. 1622 A. CourT 
Constancie 1.38 Wee retaine still their griefe, and opinionate 
our selues to rumenate and continually bring then into our 
niemory. 

+4. To bring zzto some condition, by force of 
thought or imagination, Ods. 

1650 H. Brooxe Conserv. Jlealth 66 They .. opinionate 
themselues into Sickness. 

Opinionated (opinyéne'téd), ppl. a. 
+ -ED.] 

+1. Possessed of or holding a (specified) opinion; 
of opinion (¢hat...); = OPINIONED 1, Obs. 

160z Furpecke 1s/ Pt. Parall. 94 ‘he Romans it seemeth 
were in this strangly opinionated: for the Gracians and 
others did approue such medicines. 1635 Barrirre J7il. 
Discipl, \xii. (1643) 164 Divers men are diversly opinionated. 
1645 Pacitr Heresiogr. (1661) 196 Mr. Trask towards his 
end fell to Antinomian opinions: He died at one of his friends 
houses, whose wife was that way somewhat opinionated. 

+ 2. Possessed of a particular opinion or estimate 
of a person or thing; esf. having a favourable 
opinion, thinking highly of. Ods. 

1601 Munoay Downy. Robt. Earl of Huntington ux. ii. in 
Hazl. Dedsley VIII. 139 Howare you, sir, of me opinionated? 
21656 UssHer Ann. (1658) 559 Uhe Citizens.. being highly 
opinionated of the mans integrity. 1739 WesLey IVs. (1830) 

8 As opinionated of their own parts and wisdom, as 
either modern Chinese or ancient Romans. 

3. Thinking too highly of, or adhering too per- 
sistently to, one’s opinion; conceited; obstinate in 
opinion, dogmatic, opinionative, 

1601 Cornwatus £ss, 11. li. (1631) 325 With our lives 
delivered to the censure of opinionated ignorance, 1754 
Ricuarpson Grandison I, v.20 A young gentleman lately 
married ; very affected, and veryopinionated. 1805 Luccock 
Nat. Wool 219 The cynical sneer of self-opinionated folly. 
1889 Trait Strafford 201 ‘Tbe mere high-handed violence 
of the opinionated and self-willed autocrat. 

b. Obstinate, self-willed (in general sense). 


[ifsprec: 


f 


1649 Eart Mono. tr. Senault's Use Passions (1671) 31 Of | 


these two Passions. .the more mild is the less tractable, and 
the more furious the less opinionated. 1677 Gitpin Demoneal, 
(1867) 388 They..who are opinionated in sin because of his 
mercy. 1840 Dickens O. C. Shop (C. D. ed.) 172 Tbe most 
obstinate and opinionated pony. 

Hence Opi'nionatedness. 

1860S, WiLBERFoRCE Addr. Ordination 229 The quickened 
religious life..is exposed to all the temptations of religious 
self-will, party-spirit, self-opinionatedness, and division. 1889 
Sat. Rev, 18 May 619/2 Angouleme..had all the obstinacy 
and opinionatedness, of the Bourbons. 

+ Opinionately, adv. Obs. [f. OPINIONATE 
a, + -L¥%,] a. In the way of opinion; in one’s 
own opinion. b. In an opinionated manner; 


obstinately. 

1627-77 Fertuam Resolves 1. Ixxxv. 131 Where either are 
only optnionately wise. 1647 Sectary Dissected 14 If you 
opinionatly persecute the house of Abimelech, a fire may 
issue thence..and consume you. 1704 Faction Display’d 
x. 151 A gay, pragmatical, pretending Fool, Opinionately 
wise, and pertly dull. 

+ Opinionatist. Os. [f. as prec. + -1sT.] 
An opinionated person ; an obstinate dogmatist. 

1634 Sir T. Hersert 7rav, 222 None save detracting 
opinionatists can justly oppose such worthy testimonies. 
1651 Baxter /uf. Baft. 146 Meer talking censorious Opinion- 
atists. 1720 Fenton Seri. bef, Univ. Oxford 11 The per- 
nicious Counsels of some such Opinionatists. 

Opinionative (epinyoneitiv), a. (sd.) ff. 
assumed L. stem *opinzdnat- + -IVE; or simply f. 
OPINION + -ATIVE: cf. ta/kative.] 

+1. Based upon, or of the nature of, opinion ; 
fancied, imaginary; conjectural, speculative (as 
distinguished from real or certain), = OPINATIVE 
2, OPINIATIVE 2, OPINIONATE a. I. Obs. 

¢1555 [implied in OrtnionaTivety 1]. 1610 HEeAtey S/, 
Aug. Citie of God 546 This opinionative suspicion every 
one may take as he please. 1627-77 Fettuam Resolves 1. 
xciv. 147 If this be not rather opinionative than real. 1702 
C. Matuer Alagn. Chr. in. 1. i, (1852) 364 He declined a 
settlement in some other, which he thought more opiniona- 
tive, and so more contentious and undesireable places. 

b. Relating to, or consisting in, opinion or 
belief; doctrinal (as distinguished from practzcal). 

@1638 Mepe /iks. (1672) 115 The difference between a 
saving Faith which joyns us to Christ, and that which. is 
true indeed, but not saving, but dogmatical and opinionative 
only. 
some things, both Opinionative and Practical, for your sake, 
1869 H. Busunect Vew Life iv. 49 So far what is done is 
merely opinionative or notional, and there is no trans- 
actional faith. 


1684 Bunyan Pilger. 1.144 We will deny ourselves of 


OPINIONIST. 


ce. Of the nature of an opinion. rare. 

1894 Pall Mall G. 24 Dec. 1/2 The loard to have .. the 
option of refraining from making any award, and of publish. 
ing an opinionative report on the dispute instead. 

4%. Unduly attached to, or persistent in adhering 
to, one’s own opinion; conceited, or obstinately 
dogmatic; =OPINATIVE1, OPINIATIVE I, OPINION- 
ATE @, 2, OPINIONATED 3. 

1547 Boorpe /ntrod. Knowl. xvii. (1870) 167 The people 
of Boeme be opinionat:ue, standyng much in theyr owne 
conceits. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel, To Rdr. 19 He was 
an illiterate idiot,..an opinionative ass, a caviller, a 
kind of pedant. 1751 Jounson Cheynel Wks. IV. 504 
Too young to teach, and too opinionative to learn, 1817 
Mar. Epcewortu Sores (1832) 314 The common female 
blue is intolerable, opinionative and opinionated. 1897 
Westm. Gaz. g Nov. 1/3 An opinionative Anglo-Indian, 
who spoke as one whose words were officially authoritative, 
was of the party. ; 

+b. Holding too high an opinion of; proud or 
conceited of. Obs. rare. 

1621 Br. Moustacu Diatribz 9 Your Selfe, very Opinion- 
atiue of your knowledge. 

+B. sé. An ‘opinionative’ or speculative point. 

1659 STANLEY //is¢. Philos. HN. 1v. 11 The Sceptick’s is, 
in opinionatives, indisturbance; in impulsives, inoderation. 

Opi'niona:tively, ad. [I. prec. + -L¥ 2] 

+1. In the way ot opinion; as an expression of 
opinion; in relation to opinion or belief. Oéds. 

e1555 Harpsrietp Divorce Hen. Vi/7 (Camden) 122 It 
was nol spoken asseverantly but opinionatively. 1685 
Baxter Paraphr. N. 7., James i. 21 [To] receive God's 
Word, not only opinionatively, but as the Graff is taken 
into the Tree. 

2. In an opinionative manner; with undue at- 


tachment to or persistence in one’s own opinion ; 
conceitedly; obstinately. 

1725 tr. Dupin’s Eccl. Hist. 17th C. 1. vi. ti. 228 He was 
confident in his Sentiments, and maintain’d them obstinately 
and opinionatively. 

Opi‘niona‘tiveness. [f. as prec. + -NEss.] 
The quality or character of being opinionative ; 
undue attachment to or persistence in one’s own 
opinion; conceit; obstinate dogmatism. 

1599 Sanoys L£uropx Spec. (1632) 179 Such as not to 
interrupt the common Concord with private opinionative- 
nesse. 1639 Horn & Rosotuam Gate Lang. Und, \xxxiil. 
§ 812 As over-hasty giving credit is hurtfull, .. much more 
stiffenesse or opinionativenesse. 1742 Ms. Devany A uéo- 
biog. & Corr. 11. 166 Conceit or opinionativeness becomes 
no sex or age, 1872 Tuttocu Nation. Theol. |. it. 100 
{Lord Falkland] especially detested. .tbe dogmatic opinion- 
ativeness so prevalent in his time. 

+Opi‘nionator. 04s. rave. Also 8 -er. [f. 
OPINIONATE v. after L. agent-nouns.] One who 
holds an opinion, a theorist; = OPINATOR, 


OPINIATOR, 

2072 Ga.e Crt. Gentiles 1. 83 Such .. are to be called 
Philosophers not opinionators or lovers of opinion. a 1716 
Soutn Seri. (1744) X.i. 9 Lhe Pharisees, and the Opinion- 
aters of their own holiness. 

Opinionatre, -atry, (-astry), erroneous ff. 
OPINIATRE, -ATRY (-ASTRY), conformed to of77707. 

1662 J. Heatn in Pagitt's Heresiogr. Ded. to Sir J. 
Frederick, The opinionastry of these sects. 1689 HickERIN- 
GiLt Alodest Ing. ii, 11 Mad with self-love, Opinionatry and 
Bigotism. 1693 W. Frexe Sel, Ess. 39 The Dogmatical 
Opinionatre, and the Morose Cynick. 

Opinioned (opi‘nyand), a. [f. 
OPINION sé. + -ED.] 

1. Having a (specified) opinion; holding the 
opinion, or of opinion (¢4a¢...). Also in para- 
synthetic comb., as 7//-opinioned, strange-opinioned. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. 1. vii. (1886) 11 How 
diverslie people be opinioned. 1631 Star Chamib. Cases 
(Camden) 42 The court was opinioned the words were 
spoken. 1650 Sirk R. Starytton Strada’s Low C, Warves 
x. 6 Nor was Don John otberwise opinioned of a ‘Truce. 
1890 Pall A/all G. 10 Mar, 2/3 Is it so, that England as 
a whole is..so opinioned as to prefer a high order cf 
eloquence to the principles of the Reformation? 

2. Holding a particular opinion or estimate, esp, 
a favourable one, of a person or thing; usually, 
Thinking highly of oneself or one’s own qualities, 
conceited of, ' 

1612 W. Scrater Sick Souls Salve 23 Was ever hypocrite 
thus opinioned of himselfe? 1667 Drypen Sir Martin 
Mar-all\, i, He’s so opinion’d of his own Abilities, that he 
is ever designing somewhat. 1707 Norris /fuuiltty vi. 
282 A man well opinioned of bimself. ; _ 

3. Unduly attached to one’s own opinion; 
opinionated. ; 

1649 Mitton Ezkon. xiii Wks. (1851) 443 Uzziah..was 
thrust out with a Leprosie for his opinion’d zeale, which be 
thought judicious. @1716 SoutH Sevm. 1. 298 (T.) He may 
cast him upon a bold self-opinioned physician, worse tban 
his distemper. ae 

Hence Opi'nionedness (self-opi'ionedness). 

1879 Daily News 22 Oct. 6/5 A peculiar kind of religious 
self-opinionedness sprang up, which tended to make each 
man more and more a law to bimself. 

Opinionist (opinyenist). [f. as prec. + -18T.] 

+1. A holder or maintainer of some opinion or 
doctrine at variance with the general belief (or 
that of the speaker); a sectary, a faddist. Ods. 

1623 CockeramM ul, An Opinionist, Sectarze. 1634 Sir T. 
Hersert 7vav. 160 The Mahometan Doctours .. bended 
themselves against this late Opinionist. 1661 Ray 7hree 
Jtin, w. 161 There are few or no sectaries or opinionists 


Now rare. 


OPINIONLESS. 


among them, 1692 T. W. Short Story Antinomians New 
Eng. Pref. 9 Now you might have seen the Opinionists 
rising up, and contemptuously turning their backs upon the 
faithful Pastors of that Church. 1760 T. Hutcuinson //7s¢. 
Mass. (1765) 1. 68 Tbis general agreement struck a damp 
upon the opinionists, 


b. Ch. Altst. One of a sect in the 15th century 
who held that only those Popes who practised 
voluntary poverty were true vicars of Christ. 

1693 tr. Emilianne’s Hist. Monuast. Ord. xix. 219 They 
were called also Opinionists. 1707 Glossoyr. Angl. Nova, 
Ofintonists, a Name given in Pope Paul's time, to a Sect 
that boasted of affected Poverty, and held there could be 
no Vicar of Christ on earth that did not practice this Vertue, 

2. The holder of any specified opinion. 

1630 WestcoTe Devon (1845) 44 Every hearer and author 
hath his private opinion, and every opinionist his peculiar 
judginent and censure, 1647 Thomasson Tracts (Br. Mus.) 
CCCXXXVI. No, 22. 2 Whether have you any general 
rule of gqod education..which may be admirahle to all 
opinionists? 1813 Soutney in Life (1850) 1V. 24 In league 
with all varieties of opinionists. 1820 Ctark Rural Life 
(ed. 3) 111 On receiving a damp from a genteel opinionist 
in poetry. 31845 Disraeri Sybil u. xv, In estimating 
the accuracy of a political opinion, one should take into 
consideration the standing of the opinionist. 

3, One whose business it is to give a professional 
opinion, 

1802-12 PentHaM Ration. Fudic. Evid. (1827) 1V. 289 
Hence comes an appropriate branch of made business, the 
trade of the ewenddeer or opinionist; the opinion trade. 
Tbid. 38, 413. 

Opi‘nionless, ¢. [f. Opinion sé. + -LEss.] 
Having no opinion of one’s own. 

1830 Examiner 644/2 Other opinionless journals that 
inundate the country. 1881 19¢/ Cent. Sept. 341 Souls who 
had otherwise existed as opinionless dead weights. 

+ Opi-nionous, a. Oss. rare. [f.as prec. +-ovs.] 
Of or belonging to opinion. 

1666 G. Atsop Mary/and 16 Steering the Actions of 


State quietly, through the multitude and diversity of | 


Opinionous waves that diversely meet, : 

+ Opinions, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. type *opinids- 
us, f.opinio: cf. religidsus.) Of opinion, opinioned. 
Ifence + Opi-niousness, opiniativeness. 

3632 Litucow TJyraz. vt. 275 Leauing it to be searched, by 
the pregnancy of riper iudgements then mine, howsoeuer 
opinious. 1688 in £Ais Cor. IJ. 35 Rather than the 
Christian cause against the Turks should longer suffer by 
his opiniousness and ahsence. 

+ Opinitive, erron. f. OpinaTive. Oés. 

Opinor, obs. form of Orinin. 

Opio-, combining form of Gr, dmov poppy-juice, 
Optic, occurring in a few rare technical words, 

Opiology ‘dpi,g'l6dzi) [-Locr], ‘the aeconnt of 
the nature and qualities of opium’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Opiomania (depiojme'nia) [Manta], an insane or 
excessive craving for opium ; hence Opioma‘niac, 
a person affected with opiomania. Opiophagy 
Oupie'fadzi) (Gr. -payia cating], opium-eating. 

1681 tr. WilJis’ Rem. Med. Wks. Vocab., Opiologie, the doc- 
trine of opium. 1882 Sa/. Rev, 29 July 16/2 Dr. Hubbard's 
treatise on what he calls Opiumania and Dipsomania. 1889 
Leisure Hoar 371 Young, rich, with a good position in the 
county..in love with her, and—an opiomaniac. 1878 tr. 
von ZLiemssen’s Cycl, Med. XV\1. 875 Chronic opium. 
poisoning, opiophagy, .. belong to the category of diseases 
which are almost incurable. 

+ Opi parous, 2. Obs. rare. [f. L. opipar-us 
richly furnished, sumptuous, f. 0f-e wealth, means 
+ par-are to prepare, furnish, equip +-ovs,] Rich, 
sumptrous. Hence +Opi:parously adv. 

1621 Durron Anat. Jel. at. ii. 1v. (1676) 170/2 Sweet 
odours and perfumes, generous wines, opiparous fare. 1653 
WaterHouse Afo/, Learn. 93 Not men meanly bred, 
or loosly seen i.. Arts, but opiparously accomplished. 1694 
Motreux Xabe/sais v. (1737) 229 Your Opiparous or Anreous 
Charins. 1824 Laxpvor /mag. Conv., Southey & Porson 
Wks, 1853 1. 75/1 We rather send these dismal dainties to 
his chamber, and treat our heartier friends uptparously. 


Opisometer (ppisp'mita:).  [f. Gr. dmiow back- 
wards + pétpoy measure.] An instrument for 
measuring curved lines, as on a map, consisting of 
a small wheel turning on a screw tixed in a rod or 
frame; the wheel is rolled along the line to be 
ineasured, and then rolled back on a straight scale 
until it reaches its former position on the screw. 

1872 Brack Adv. Phacton ii. (1878) 33 The women were 


found in a wild maze of maps..and Bell lad armed herself 
with an opisometer. 


Opistho- (opisto), before a vowel opisth-, 
combining form of Gr. dma@ev behind, used in 
various scientific terms ; for the more important of 
which see their alphabetical places. 

Opi'sthodont (-ddgnt) a. Zool. (Gr. d5ous, 5dvr- 
tooth], having back teeth only. Opisthogastric 
(-ge'strik) a, Anat. [ad. F. opisthogasirique 
(Chaussier): see Gastnic], situated behind the 
stomach. Opisthoglossal (-glosdl), Opistho- 
Slossate (-glpsét) aays. Zool. [f. mod.L. Opistho- 
&lossa neut. pl., f, Gr. yA@ooa tongue], belonging 
to Giinther’s division Opisthoglossa of batrachians, 
having the tongue free behind and attached in 
front. Opisthoglyphic (-gli-fk), Opisthogly- 
phous (-pglifes) adjs. Zool. [f. mod.L. Opistho- 
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to the division Ofisthoglyphia of snakes, having 
grooves on the posterior teeth. Opisthognathous 
(-e'gnapas) a. (Gr. yvados jaw], a. Anthropol. 
having retreating jaws or teeth; b. /ch/hyol. having 
the maxillary bones prolonged backwards, as fishes 
of the genus Ofisthognuthus. Opisthomous 
(-6'mas) a. /chihyol. [f. mod.L. Opisthomi (pl.), f. 
Gr. @pos shoulder], belonging to the division 
Opisthomi of teleostean fishes, having the scapular 
areh separate from the skull, Opisthopulmonate 
(-polménet) a. Zool. [L. pulmo, pulmon- lung), 
applied to those pulmonate or air-breathing gastro- 
pod molluscs which have the pulmonary sac behind 
the heart (cf. OPISTHOBRANCHIATE). 

1857 Mayne Expos. Lex., *Opisto-Gastric, applied hy 
Chaussier to the ceeliac artery. from its situation. 1892 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Opisthogastric artery, Ibid., *Opisthoglyphic. 
1895 Atheneum 7 Dec. 795/3 In the *opisthoglyphous 
snakes the poison-gland is very variahle. 1864 Hunt /ogt's 
Lect. Man ii, 53 Welcker distinguishes the extremely ortho- 
gnathous as *opisthognathous (or with retreating tecth), 
a distinction which does not seem to me quite justifiable. 
1877 Huxtey Anat. Juv. Anim, viii. 514 When the 
pulmonary sac is posterior, and the pallial region small, the 
ventricle of the heart is anterior,..and tbe animal may he 
said to be *opisthopulmonate. 

Opisthobranch (opi-sfobraenk), sd. (@.) Zool. 
[f. mod.L. Opisthobranchia neut. pl., f. OpistHo- 
+ Gr, Bpayxia gills.] An opisthobranchiate 
gastropod: see next. b. adj. = next. 

1851-6 Woopwarb J/ollusca 50 The sexes are .. united 
in the (moneecious) land-snails, pteropods, opisthobranchs, 
tunicaries, and in part of the conchifers. 1877 Hux.ry 
Anat, Inv. Anim, viii. 511 No Opisthohranch possesses 
a large visceral sac of this kind. ; 

llence Opi‘sthobra:nchism, the condition of 
being opisthobranchiate. 

Opisthobranchiate (-bre‘nki,ét), a. (sd.) 
Zool, [ad. mod.L. Opisthobranchiata — Opistho- 
branchia: see prec.] felonging to the order 
Opisthobranchiala or Opisthobranchia of gastropod 
molluscs, comprising aquatic forms having the 
gills behind the heart. (Also said of the heart in 
other orders of molluscs when placed as in the 
Opisthobranchia, i.e. so as to have the gills behind 
It) bi sds == prec. 

1854 Woopwarp Vollusca u. 169 Oncidium Typhe:.. 
Animal oblong, convex; .. heart opistho-branchiate. 1877 
Huxiry Anat. Inv. Anim, viii. 506 Strictly speaking, 
no Odontophoran is other than opisthobranchiate. 1889 
A thenzum 13 July 67/1 Dr. Pelseneer. maintains. ,that it 
is a mistake 10 regard the Pteropoda asa‘ class ’atall. Ile 
considers them as forming two sub-orders of the opis- 
thobranchiate gastropods. 

Opisthocelian (-sfliin), @. (s4.) Zool. and 
Comp. Aual. [f. as next + -14N.] = next; also, 
having opisthoccelous vertebrze. Also as sé. An 
opisthoccelian animal, esp. (extinct) reptile. 

1854 Owen Shel. & Teeth in Cire. Sc., Organ. Nat. 1. 202 
Vertebra of the ‘opisthocalian’ type. 1870 RoLLEsToN 
Anim, Life \ntrod. 62 The vertebrae..show, ordinarily, the 
prococlian, though, sometimes, the opisthocoelian arrange- 
ment of the articular ends of their centra. 1888 RoLtrston 
& Jackson Anim. Life 383 Opisthococlian ..centra are found 
in exceptional instances [in Repirlia). 

Opisthoceelous (-silos), a. Comp. Anat. [f. 
OrisTHo- + Gr. xotA-os hollow + -ots.] Hollow 
behind; applied to vertebra the bodies of whieh 
arc concave posteriorly: distinguished from fro- 
calous and amphicalous, 

1872 NicHotson //zont. 308 In the Bony Pike, the 
vertebral column is composed of opisthocozlous vertehrse. 
1888 Rotteston & Jackson dAuim, Life 340 The vertebral 
centrum may he biconcave (amphiccelous), biconvex, con- 
cave in front or hehind (= pro- and opisthoccelous), or flat. 

Opisthocome (opi's}eko.m). Ovvith.  [ad. 
mod.L.. Opisthocomus, ad. Gr, ¢ma@dxopos wearing 
the hair long behind, f. OrisTHo- + «dyn hair.] 
The bird Ofzsthocomus hoazin (O. crislatus), 
characterized by an oecipital crest of feathers ; the 
hoactzin. So Opisthocomine (opis}p*kémain), 
Opistho‘comous adjs., allied in character to the 
hoactzin; having an occipital crest. 

(1895 Pop. Sci. Afonthly Apr. 763 Opisthocomus has a size 
about equal to the chachalaca of our ‘Texan border.] /déd. 
764 No fossil forms of opisthocomine hirds are known. ‘ 

| Opistho'domos. G7. Axiig. Also in angli- 
cized form opi‘sthodome. [Gr., f. dmo@o- behind 
+ 5duos house, room, ehamber.}] An apartment 
at the back of an ancient Greek temple, correspond- 
ing to the mpddopos, mpdvaos, or vestibule in front. 

[1697 Pottrr Antig Greece Ee) 1. viii. 31 On the Back- 
side of Minerva’s Temple, was the publick Treasury, call'’d 
from its Sitnation ’Omca@ddouos.] 1706 Puititrs, Oprstho- 
domos, 1776 R. CHANDLER Trav. Greece 29 They deified 
him, and lodged him in the Opisthodomos or the hack 
part of the Parthenon, 1846 Worcester, Ofisthodome, an 
apartment, or place, in the back part of a Grecian house. 
1846 Exus Elgin Marb. 1. 71 An apartment called the 
optsthodomos which contained the treasures of the temple. 

Opisthograph (opi’spograf), 56. (a.) Gr. and 
Rom. Antig. [ad. Gr, dmo@dypagyos written on 
the back or cover, f. dmo@o- + -ypados written.] 


slyphia neut. pl. f. Gr, yAvpq carving], belonging | A manuscript written on the back as well as the 
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front of the papyrus or parchment; also, a slab 
inscribed on both sides. b. adj. = Opisthographic. 

1623 Cockeram, Ofistograph, a hooke written on the backe 
side. a1693 Urquuarr Rabelais im. Prol., Giving to 
one of his old acquaintance his Wallet, Books and Opisto- 
graphs away went he [Diogenes] out of Town towards a 
hetle Hill or Promontory. 1876 Venas.es in Excycl. Brit. 
V. 20)/2 Not a few of the slabs..hearing a pagan inscrip- 
tion on one side, and a Christian one on the other. These 
are known as offsthographs. 1885 W. M. Linpsay in 
Athenzum 5 Sept. 304/2 The fragments are opisthograph. 

So { Opistho'graphal (0bs.), Opisthogra‘phie, 
-ical adjs., written or inscribed on the back as 
well as the front; Opistho-graphy, the practice 
of writing on both sides of a papyrus, slab, etc. ; 
concr, writing of this kind. 

1684 H. More Answer 38 To write that which is last in 
the inside, and that which is first on the outside, [is] quite 
contrary to the mode of Opisthographal Writings. 1813 J. 
Forsyth Rem. Excurs. Italy 315 Vhe_ opisthographic 
manuscripts required, I apprehend, a double leaf so glued 
that the fibres crossed. 1816 Sixnctr //ist. Cards 124 It is 
Opisthographic, or printed on both sides of the vellum. 1656 
Lbiount Glossogr., Opisthographical. 1715 tr. Panctrol/us’ 
Rerun Mem. 1.111. iv. 138 Some Poems of the Ancients were 
tedious with Opistography, or endors’d Prolixity. 

Opisthotic (ppispe tik, -omtik), a. (sb.) Comp. 
Anat, [f. OristH(o- + Gr. ovs, wr- ear, wrix-ds 
of the ear.} Epithet of one of the otic or periotic 
bones, situated at the back of the ear; separate, 
or fused with one of the occipital bones, in Fishes, 
Reptiles, and Birds ; in Mammals, fused with the 
other otic bones, and forming that part of the 
petrosal bone which contains the auditory chamber. 
b. as sb, The opisthotic bone. 

1870 Roiieston Anim. Life 43 A glenoid cavity which is 
formed..by the squamosal, opisthotic and prootic bones. 
1872 Mivart Elem. Anat, 105 Yhe Opisthotic constantly 
anchyloses with the lateral part of the occipital before it 
unites with the pro-otic in all Vertebrates below Mammals. 
1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Opisthotic centre, the osstfication centre 
of the opisthotic hone. . ‘ 

Opisthotonic (opispotg'nik), 2. Path. [ad. 
Gr. omaGoroutk-és, f. bmeaPoruvia: sec next and -1¢.] 
Affected with, or pertaining to, optsthotonos. 

1623 Cockeram, Ofisthotenicke, one hauing his necke 
drawne into his shoulders, hy shrinking vp of the sinews. 
1748 tr. Renatus’ Distemp., Ilorses 315 An Horse .. is said 
to be Opisthotonic when tbe Disease is seated in his hinder 
Parts. 1879 S?. George's I/osp. Rep. 1X. 681 Signs..soon 
followed by frequent opisthotonic spasms. 

|| Opisthotonos  ppispetdngs). Path. Also 
-us, [Gr.éma@drovos drawn backwards, f. OpIsTHo- 
+ -rovos stretched, stretching, re‘vey to stretch.] 
Spasm of the muscles of the neck, back, and legs, 
in which the body is bent backwards; a form of 
tetanus, 

1657 Physical Dict., Opisthotones. 1706 Puu.rirs, Ofistho- 
tonus, a kind of Cramp or stretching of the Muscles of the 
Neck backwards, 1807 Med. Fra]. XV11. 213 A universal 
rigidity of the dorsal inuscles.. with a strong retraction of 
the head, assuming the marks of a true opisthotonos. 1860 
If. Spencer Phys. Laughter Viss. 1891 11. 460 The head 
is thrown hack and the spine bent inwards; there is a slight 
degree of what medical men call opisthotonos. 

Opisthure (gpispiite1). /chihyol. (f. OrisTH\o- 
+ Gr. ovpa tail.] The posterior end of the caudal 
axis in the embryonic stage of some fishes, which 
is ultimately absorbed into the caudal fin. Hence 
Opisthu'ral a., pertaining to the opisthure. 

3891 Cent. Dict. cites J. A. RyDeR. . 

+Opitulate, v. Obs. [ad. 1. opitulari to 
bring aid, to assist, f. of-en: aid + *¢ud- to bring.] 
frans. To help, assist, aid. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemean’s Fr. Chirurg. *iiij, A Manuall 
for my selfe, to opitulate & addresse my memorye. 1599 — 
tr. Gabelhouer’s Bk. Physicke 29/2 Administer to him of 
this water, for it opitulateth the perloquutione exceedingelye. 

So t Opitulation Obs. [ad. late L. oprllatzo}, 
help, aid, assistance; + Opi'tulator Obs. (a. late 
L. opttuddtor], a helper. 

1597 M. Bowman in Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. “ij, 
Benefites which through your ayde & opitulatione we reape. 
1651 Viiccs New Disp. 148 Speedy opitulation. 1624 F’. 
Whitt Repl. Fisher 343 heading, Papists make Saints 
special] opitulators, : 

Opium (6pidm), 56. Also 6 oppium. fa. L. 
opium (Pliny), a. Gr, dmov * poppy-juice, opium ’, 
dim. of émdés vegetable juice. Cf. F. opium, also 
opion (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] ; 

1. The inspissated juice of a species of poppy 
(Papaver sommiferum), obtained from the unripe 
capsules by incision and spontaneous evaporation, 
worked into cakes, balls, or sticks, of a reddish- 
brown colour, heavy smell, and bitter taste ; valu- 
able as a sedative and nareotic drag, and much 
used as a stimulant and intoxicant, esp. in the East. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvii. cxxviii. (1495) 687 OF 
popy comyth iuys that physycyens callyth Opium other 
Opion. ¢ 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 41 Lt is not yuel to putte 
a litil opium [v.r. opin] to be oile of be rosis. 1525 tr. 
Jerome of Brunswick's Surg. F iiija/z Whan the payne 
is grete, then it is nedefull 10 put therto a lytell Opium. 
asst Turner “erda/ 1. Eij, Agaynste the poyson of 
the ivice of poppye, called oppium. 1615 G. SAnpys 
Trav. 66 The Vurkes are also incredible takers of Opium. 
1751 H. Watroce Lett. (1846) 11. 397 Lady Stafford used to 
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say to her sister, ‘ Well, child, I have come without my wit 
to-day’; that is, she had not taken her opium. 1838 T. 
Tuomson Chen. Org. Bodies 268 Opium yields at an average 
about jth of its weight of pure morphina, 1875 H.C. Woop 
Therap. (879) 221 Death occurs from opium, in the great 
majority of cases, by failure of the respiration. 

b. 8. Applicd to any stupefying agent or agency. 

1608 T. Morton Preamd, Encounter 33 Stupified with 
that Opium of implicit faith and blinde deuotion. 1658 Sir 
T. Browne fHydrvot. v. 43 There is no antidote against the 
Opium of time, 1742 H. WaALPoLe Corr. (1837) I. Iviii. 225 
Whist has spread an universal opium over the whole nation. 

2. ta. [tr. L. open] A vegetable juice in 
general. Oés. rare. b. [¢ransf. from 1.] A juice 
resembling opium in composition or properties (in 
quot. /actucartum or lactucin). rare. 

c 1420 Pallad, on Husb. 11.1140 And in is kest This opium 
Quirinaik (the Greek So nameth hit)..[In water first this 
opium relent, Of sape vntil hit ha similitude, 1815 Sforting 
Mag. XLVI. 63 A valuable paper on the opium obtained 
from the inspissated white juice [of the lettuce]. 

3. attrib, and Comb. a. attrib. in fig. sense: 
Soporific, stupefying. producing drowsiness. rare. 

1635 A. StarrorD Fe. Glory (1869) 91 Nothing..is so 
irkesome to me, as to heare their cold Opium Sermons. 
1797-1803 Foster in Life § Corr. (1846) I. 196 There is an 
opium sky stretched over all the world, which continually 
rains soporifics. 

b. General Combs.: attrib., as opine lamp, 
“iniment, plaster, shop, war; obj. and obj. gen., as 
opium-drinker, -drinking, -eater, -eating, -smoker, 
-smoking, -taker, -taking; instvumental, as op7m- 
drowsed adj., -fumed adj., -poisoning, -shaltered 
adj. ©. Special Combs.: opium den, a public 
room, of low or mean character, kept as a resort 
of opium-smokers; opium habit, the habit of 
eating or smoking opium as a stimulant or intoxi- 
cant; opium joint (UY. S.), a place illegally kept 
for opium-smoking (see Joint sé. 14); opium 
plant, opium poppy, the white poppy: see 
Porpry; opium-smoke v. (sonce-wd.) trans., to 
bring by opium-smoking (7740 some condition). 

1897 Daily News 1 Nov. 6/5 Mr. Ganthony's *opium den 
ruffan and Mr. Blinn’s doctor are notewortby instances. 
1804 W. ‘T'avtor in Robberds Aes. I. 484 Poor Burnett ! 
Rickman writes me word he is turned *opium-drinker. 1883 
Harper's Mag. Nov. 961/2 The.. husband of an *opium- 
drinking wife. 1895 Dadly News 27 Sept. 6,5 The *opium- 
drowsed and terror-stricken Dr. Marshall. 1821 DE Quincey 
(title) Confessions of an English *Opium-Eater. /6d. (1822) 
125 From this date (1813) the reader is to consider me as 
a regular and confirmed opium-eater. 1884 Mew York 
faper, Twenty-two males and four females were captured 
in an *opium joint on Crosby street, New York, on Satur- 
day night. 1897 Howetts Landlord at Lion's Head 
85 Secret visits to the Chinese opium-joints in Kingston 
Street. 1897 Ad/butt’s Syst. Med. UW. 885 Engaged in 
rolling and heating in their “opium-lamps treacly pellets of 
opium. 1899 /é/d. VI. 402 note, The myosis of *opium- 
poisoning. .appears, according to Dr. Ogle never to have 
been definitely referred to till 1818. 1849 De Quincey Exg. 
Mail Coach Wks. 1897 XIII. 313 My frail *opium-shattered 
self. 1841-4 Emerson £ss., Prudence Wks. (Bohn) I. 98 The 
pitiful drivellers..at evening, when the bazaars are open, 
slink to the *opium-shop. 1870 Dickens £. Drood i, The 
woman has “opium-smoked herself into a strange likeness of 
the Chinaman. 1840 Matcom 7rav. 43/1 Another disciple, 
who has now fallen into the deadly habit of *opium-smoking. 
1792 D. Stewart Philos. Hum. Mind 1 v. 1. v. (1853) 181 
Account of the *Opium-takers at Constantinople. 1892 
Dict. Nat. Biog. XXX. 18/1 He..fell a victim to *opium- 
taking. 1840 Matcom Zaz. 50/1 No person can describe 
the horrors of the *opium trade. 

Hence Opium v. frans., to treat with opium; 
O-piumate, one addicted to the use of opium; 
O-piumist, a person in favour of opium (opp. to 
antt-opiumist); so O‘piumite; O*’piumy a., con- 
taining or resembling opium ; ofzzweless a. 

1825 Hone Every-day Bk. 3 July I. 900 The bitten person, 
unless opiumed to death,..will..die in unspeakable agony. 
1894 Westin. Gaz. 23 July 3/2 The opiumate, if accused of 
the habit, usually pleads guilty. 1893 /é/d. 29 June 1/3 The 
Anti-Opium Crusade. Fad or Fact?~—By an Opiumist. 
1891 Miss Dowie Girl in Karp. xv. 196 Poppies, from 
whose sleepy heads an opiumy oil is made. 

tOple. Obs. [ad. L. ofzels: app. formed by 
Turner. Cf. Oprer.] The Guclder Rosc or Water 


Elder (Viburnum Opulius). 

1551 Turner Herbal i. (1562) 69 Opulus, .. Conradus 
Gesnerus tolde me that it is called in Frenche wz ofier. 
I neuer saw it in England, but it may be called in English 
an ople tre. 1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. |xxx. 760 Of Marris 
Elder, Ople, or Dwarffe Plane tree. 1611 Cotar., Odier, the 
Ople, water Elder, marsh Elder, Dwarfe plane, Whitten tree. 
1706 Puittips, Ofée, a Shrub otherwise call’'d Water-elder. 

Oplitic, Oplophorous, erron. ff. Hoprt-. 

1854 Bapuam //aliext. 493 Tben the oplitic troop to goad, 
Who bend beneath their ohergers: load. 

Opo, obs. form of Upon. 

Opobalsam (ppebd'lsim), anglicized f. next. 

1658 Puitiips, Opcbalsame, the gumme, or liquor that dis- 
tilletl from the Balm-tree. 1730 PAil. Trans. XXXVI. 285 
All Sorts of Oils, Pitch, Turpentine, Opobalsams. 1860 
Chambers’ Encycl. s.v. Balsam, The finest balsam, called 
Opobalsam or Balm of Mecca. 


| Opobalsamum (ppobze'lsamim). [L., a. Gr. 
émoBaAgapov juice of the balsam tree, f, dmds juice 
+ Badoapoy the balsam-trec.] ‘The balsam or 
oleoresin called Balm of Gilead or Balm of Mecca: 
sce BALM sé. 10. 
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1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviw xvii. (1495) 613 
Balsamum isatree lyke toa vine,. yfthe rynde of the stocke 
is smyten wyth yren combes, thenne droppyth therof noble 
Opobalsamum. 1616 BuLLokar Eng. Expos., Opobalsamum, 
a precious juice or liquor. 1725 BrapLtey Fan Dict., Batu 
aC ilead, . Opobalsamum, the finest Balsom we know of, and 
being brought to us chiefly from Mecca, some call it the 
Balm of Mecca. 1844 Lincarp Auglo-Sa.r. Ch, (1858) II. 
x. 113 The ignorance or experience of antiquity had ascribed 
to the opobalsamum the most salutary virtues. 

b. ‘The tree producing this, a species of Ba/- 
samodendron. 

1737 Wuiston Josephus, Antig. 1x. 1. § 2 In that place 
grows..the opobalsamum. 

Opodeldoc (ppéde'ldgk). Also 7 -toch, -doch, 
8-dock, opp-. [Believed to be invented by Para- 
celsus; perh. containing Gr. émo- vegetable juice.] 

+1. ovzg. The name given in the works of Para- 
celsus to medical plasters of various kinds. Odés. 

{@154r Paracetsus Chirurg. Min, De Apostent. xxiii. 
(1603) 90 Descriptio oppodeltoch. 1. De quatuor seminibus 
incarnatiuis %f, Cera Colophonize ana % ij. Picis naualis 
Siij. Reduc in emplastrum. /6fd. xxxiil. 97 Descriptio 
oppodeltoch. 2/. Colophoniz ltb.j. puluerum chelidoniz, 
aranciarum ana 4 fiij. Visci de botin, quantum satis est ad 
incorporationem.] 1656 tr. Paracelsus’ Dispens. 305 Now 
you must apply the Oppodeltoch Plaister. /é¢d. 308 Then 
apply the Plaister Oppodeltoch. 1658 A, Fox lWVurtz’ Surg. 
i. vi. 62 In case the Wound doth not bleed..lay a Head- 
plaister to it, after the manner of an Opodeldoch. 1733 
AttervNe Dispensatory, Emtplastrum opoteldoc. (1857 
Mayne £.xfos. Lex., Opodeltoch, the name of a plaster., 
referred to by Paracelsus.] 

2. Now applied to various kinds of soap liniment. 

a. Commonly applied to that (Liumentum saponis) of 
the British Pharmacopeeia. ‘ The original opodeldoc of the 
Pharinacope@ias was a soft ointment composed of soap 3 oz. 
dissolved in a pint of alcohol, and an ounce of camphor, with 
a drachm each of oils of origanum and rosemary added’ 
(Syd. Soc, Lex. 1892). This was the Unenentume opodeldoch 
of the Edinr. Pharmacop. of 1722. ‘In 1744 the Edinr. 
Unguentum took the name Balsamum saponacenm vulgo 
oppodeldoch; and in 1745 it appeared in the London 
Pharmacop. under the name Linutmentuim saponaceum. Of 
this preparation, the Lixinrentuse Saponis of the present 
British Pharmacopeeia is the lineal descendant’ (C. C. B. in 
WV. & Q. (1902) 1 Mar. 166). 

b. .As described in Merchant Shipping Act 1867, aliniment 
composed of equal parts of soap liniment (as in a) and 
tincture of opium; liniment of opium. 

c. Stecr’s Opodetdoc, ‘a preparation composed of Castile 
soap, camphor, oils of marjoram and rosemary, rectified 
spirit, and solution of ammonia’ (Mayne). 

[x6s0 Chemical Dict. Paracelsus, Oppodettoch in Para- 
celsus is an ointment.) 1733 CHEYne Aug. Madady u. xii. 
§ 3(17341243 Warm and active Oils and Ointments, especially 
the Opodeldoc. 1746 Sir .\. Westcomp in J/rs. Delany's 


Axutobtog. & Corr II. 440 Tell my aunt that I use oil of | 


earthworms with opodeldoc to endeavour to dispel the 
lump. 1785 J. Cottier J/us. Trav. App. (ed. 4) 22 He 
rubbed it with opodeldock or arquebusade water. 1826 
Scott Frut. 25 Dec., By dint of abstinence and opodeldoc 
1 passed a better night. 1842 BarHam /zgol. Leg., Bl. 
Mousguet., Her delicate fingers are charred With the Steer’s 
opodeldoc, joint oil, and goulard. 1857 HucGHes ov 
Brow 1, vi. (1871) 111 Leaving East better for those few 
words than all tbe opedeldoc in England would have made 
him. 1890 Chambers’ Encyct. V1. 644 Soap Liniment, or 
Opodeldoc, the constituents of which are soap, camphor, and 
spirits of rosemary. 1902 C. C. B. in WV. § Q. oth Ser. IX. 
166 Steers’s Opodeldoc, a famous nostrum of the eighteenth 
century,..an imitation of the old Edinburgh Ungwentunz 
opodeldoch, with the addition of ammonia. 

Hence Opode'ldoc v., to treat with opodeldoc. 

1797 J. Warton in ]Wilkes’ Corr. (1805) IV. 333, I was 
blooded. oppodeldoc’d, &c. and got home as I could. 

-opolis, combining form of -potis, Gr. dats city. 

Opon, op on, obs. forms of Upon. 

Opopanax (epe’paneks). Also 5 opopanac, 
appoponak, 6 oppopanac(k, 6- opoponax, opp-. 
[a. L. opopanax (Pliny), a. Gr. dmémavag, f. dds 
juice + mavag (also mavaxés, neut. of mavaxns adj. 
all-healing: cf. PANAcEA), name of a plant.] 

1. A fetid gum-resin obtained from the root of 
Opopanax Chirontum, a yellow-flowered umbelli- 
ferous plant, resembling a parsnip, a native of 
Southern Europe; formerly of repute in medicine, 
Also applied to the juice (Zuglish opfopanax) 
obfained from Lovage (Levéstecum officinale). 

c 1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 60 Opopanac [v. ~» Appoponak] 
ys wondirful, be leuys of a Gourde, & pe rote of fiynegreke, 
pe gele of fyssches, & amptes y-stampyde. 1563 T. GALE 
Axntidot. 31b, Dissolue the Opopanax and Galbanum 
in some part of the wyne. 1569 R. ANDroSE tr, Aéeris’ 
Secr 1. 1. 6 Of Galbanum, of Oppopanack, of ech half 
an ounce. 1616 BuLttokaR Eug. Expos., Opopanax, a 
sappe or liquor flowing in some hot Countries out of a Plant 
called Panax. It is brought hither dry, being of a yellow 
colour on the outside, and white within. 1732 ARBUTHNOoT 
Rules of Diet i. 250 The plant from which Apopanax is 
taken, is a sort of Parsnip, 1857 Mayne Expos. Lex., 
Opofanax, English, a common name for the juice yielded 
by the Ligusticum levisticum, or lovage plant. 1876 HaRLEY 
Mat, Med. (ed. 6) 603 Opopanax was formerly imported into 
this country from Turkey. ; ; 

2. In Perfumery, applied to a gum-resin obtained 
from Balsamodendron Kataf. 

1895 B. M. Hormes in Pharm. Fraud. Ser. ut. XXV. 501 
The oil of opopanax of perfumery is obtained from a gum- 
resin which has a totally different origin, being derived from 
[Salsamodendron| Commiphora Kataf, Engl. 1t is the 
* Bissabol ’ of Pharmacographia,. .and the perfumed bdellium 
of Dymock. ..In appearance it resembles opopanax .. but 

, it has a slightly pleasant and quite distinctive odour. 


OPOSSUM. 


3. Short for Opopanax-tree (see 4). 

4. attrib, and Comb., as opopanax soap, soap 
perfumed with opopanax (sense 2); opopanax- 
tree (Acacia Farnesiana), the Sponge-tree of the 
Southern United States, West Indies, etc., having 
fragrant yellow flowers; + opopanax wine, wine 
medicated with opopanax (sense 1). 

?xsgo tr. Vigo's Lyt. Pract. Aiij, Take Oppoponac 
wyne. 1811 Hoorer Med. Dict.s. v. Ofopanaxr, The plant 
from whence the gum is produced is known by the names 
of..Hercules all heal, and opoponax-wort. 1889 Boston 
(Mass.) Frud. 30 Nov. 2/3 The opoponax treeisnot only avery 
pleasant but a profitable one to the ladies of Charleston, 
S. C... The flowers are made up in tiny button-hole bouquets 
.-to sell. 1897 Blackw, Mag. Nov. 685/2 Opoponax trees 
filling the air with the fragrance of their yellow blossoms. 
2897 Ouiwa Massarenes xviii, She came straight from her 
bath and its oppoponax soap and eau de verveine. 

l|Oporice (opde1isz). Pharm. [L.opdricé(Pliny |, 
a. Gr. drwpxn of fruit, f. mapa late summer. fruit- 
timc, fruit.] A medicine composed of autumnal 
fruits and wine, formerly employed as a remedy in 
dysentery, etc. (Dunglison). 

1753 Cuampers Cyct, Suppt., Oforice, a name given by the 
anticnts to a medicine composed of the autumnal fruits, and 
extolled for its great virtues against weaknesses of the 
stomach and dysenteries, 1811 Hoover A/ed. Dict., Oporice, 
a conserve made of ripe fruit. 1846 in WorcestER; and 
some mod, Dicts. _ 

+ Oporo'polist. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. dxwpo- 
mwans fruit-seller + -Ist.] A fruit-seller. 

1671 H. M. tr. Zrasm. Coltog. 276 A woman that sold 
fruit, or if you would rather have it in Greek, an Opcrapolist. 
31725 Baitry Erasm. Cotlog. 309. 

Oporto (wine): see Port (wine). 

Oportune, Opose, etc., obs. forms of Opr-. 

Opossum (epg'sim). Forms: 7 opassom, 
Opossom, 8 opassum, oposon, 8-9 oppossum, 
8- opossum. See also Possum. [American In- 
dian name in Virginia, given by early writers as 
aposon, apossoun, oposon, opasson.| 

1, General name of the small marsupial mammals 
of the American family Didelphytdx, mostly arbo- 
real, some (genus Chzrosectes) aquatic, of nocturnal 
habits, with an opposable digit (thumb) on the 
hind foot, and tail usually prehensile; esp. Dzded- 
phys virginiana, the common opossum of the 
United States. (Colloq. shortened to Possus, q.v.) 

1610 True Declar. Cot, Virginia (1844) 13 There are 
Arocouns, and Apossouns, in shape like to pigges, shrowded 
in hollow roots of trees, 1612 Capt. SmitH Wap Virginia 
14 An Opassom hath an bead like a Swine, and a taile like 
a Rat, and is of the bignes of a Cat. Vnder her belly she 
hath a bagge, wherein shee lodgeth, carrieth, and sucketb 
(1624 suckleth] her young. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage 636 
{erron.] The Ouassom [ete. (quoting Smith)]. c1615 W. 
Stracuey Hist, Trav. Virginia (Hakl. Soc. 1849) 123 An 
opussum is a beast as big asa pretty beagle, of grey cullour. 
léid. Glossary Indian Wds, 183, Afoson, a beast in bignes 
like a pig and in tast alike. 1635 Swan Sec. JZ. ix. § 1 
(1643) 439 [erxrou.] A beast called Ovassom [etc. (quoting 
Purchas)]. 1688 J. Crayton in P&it. Traxs. XVIII. 122 
An Opossom, as big, and something shaped like our Badgers, 
but of a lighter Dun colour. 1719 OZELL tr. J//sson's Meni. 
280 The Oposon is of the Bigness of a Pig of a Fortnight 
old. 1763 WestEY Comtpend. of Nat. Philos. (1784) I. 1. i. 
§ 10. 236 The tender young of the Opossum are delicate 
morsels. 1769 Pennant Brit. Zool. III. 19 As the young 
of the oppossum retire into the ventral pouch of tbe old one. 
1859 THACKERAY Virgin. xxxviii, Like the fabled opossum.. 
who when he spied the unerring gunner from his gum.tree 
said ‘It’sno use, Major, I will comedown’. 1880 HaucHToN 
Phys. Geog. vi. 267 Seven species of Opossum have been 
found, fossil, in caves of Brazil. 

2. Extended to various othcr small or moderate- 
sized marsupials; esf. the common name in Aus- 
tralia and Tasmania of those of the sub-family 
Phalangistine, more properly called Phalangers. 

‘The name opossum is applied in Australia to all or any 
of the species belonging to the genera, whicb together forin 
the sub-family Phadangering... The commoner forms are as 
follows :—Common Dormouse O., Dromticia nana, Common 
Opossum, 7 richosurus vudpecula. Common Ring-tailed O., 
Pseudochirus peregrinus. Greater Flying-O., /'efanrotdes 
volans. Lesser Dormouse O., Dromiicia lepida. Lesser 
Flying-O., Petaurus breviceps. Pigmy Flying-O., Acrobates 
pygmeus. Short-eared O., Trichosurus caninus. Squirrel 
Flying-O., or Flying-Squirrel, Pefaurus sciureus. Striped 
O., Dactylopsita trivirgata, Tasmanian, or Sooty 0., 
Trichosurus vulpecula, var. futiginosus. Tasmanian Ring- 
tailed O., Psezcdochirus Cookt. Yellow-bellied Flying-O., 
Petaurus austratis’, (Morris Austral Eng. (1898) s. V.) 

{1770 Caft. Cook's Frni 4 Aug. (1893) 294 Here [at 
Endeavour River] are Wolves, Possums, an animal like a 
ratt, and snakes.) 1777 Cook Voy. (1784) I. 109 The 
only animal of the quadruped kind we got, was a sort of 
opossum, about twice the size of a large rat. 1789 A. 
Puitup Voy, Botany Bay xxii. 297 Black Flying Opossum. 
1793 J. Hunter Voyage 68 The opossum is also very 
numerous bere, but it is not exactly like the American 
opossum, 180z Barrincron ist. VN. S. Wales i. 23 The 
females..wear a little apron, made from tbe skin of the 
opposum. 1847 LeicHHaRpt Zrii. v. 146 The Black- 
fellows told us, that they had caught a ring-tailed opossum. 
1862 G, T. Li.oyp 30 Vrs. Vasmania iv. 47 The large sahle 
and gray opossums, when disturbed, will either await deatb 
in their dark nest or at once spring to the earth. 1875 
Melbourne Spectator 10 July 118/2 A snow-wbite opossum 
has been captured on a tree at the Murray. : 4 

3. attrib, and Comb., as opossum kind, skin, tribe ; 
opossum-mouse, the ’ygmy Flying Phalanger of 


OPPICATE. 


Australia, Acrobates pygmaeus, opossum-shrew, 
an insectivorous mammal of the West Indtan genus 
Solenoton, outwardly resembling an opossum ; 
opossum-shrimp, a shrimp of the genus J/yszs 
or family Mysidx, so called from the brood-pouch 
in which the female carries her eggs; Opossum- 
tree, an Australian timber-tree, Quzwtinza Stebert. 

1770 J. Banxs Fru. 26 July (1896) 291 While botamising 
to-day I had the good fortune to take an animal of the 
opossum (Didelphrs) t:ibe. ot A. Paitue Voy. Botany 
Bay xv. 147 A small animal of the opossum kind. 1832 J. 
Biscuorr Van Diemen's Land 28 The opossum mouse is 
about the size of our largest barn mouse, 1844 CARPENTER 
Zool. § 790 The curious genus ysis, or Opossum-Shrinip. 
1859 Corswatuis .Vew MW ortd 1. 161 Beating their stretched 
oppossum-skin rugs asadrum accompaniment. 1862 WHYTE 
Mecvitte /ns. Bar 343 What I belicve Mr. Poole terms the 
‘opossum pocket’ of his shooting-jacket. 1894 LyDEKKFR 
Marsupialia 113 The Flying Mouse, or Opossum Mouse, 
..is one of the most elegant of the Australian Marsupials. 

+ O-ppicate, v. Obs. rare—°. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
oppicare, f. ob- OB- 1c) + picdre to pitch, f. pzx, 
pic- pitch.] (See quot.) Elence + Oppica‘tion. 

1623 CockErAM, Ofpicate, to pitch. 1655 BLount Glossogr., 
Oppication, a covering with pitch. : 

Oppidan ‘pidan), a. and sd, [ad. L. oppidan- 
us bclonging to a town (other than Rome); as sb., 
a townsman, f. ofpidun town. ] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to a town, or to the 
town (as opposed to the country; civic ; urban, 

1643 NETHERSOLE Paradles refl. on Times 11 They so in- 
chanted ..all the common sort of Oppidan, ruratl, and Sea- 
birds. ¢1645 Howett Let/. 1. 72 Touching the ‘emporall 
Government of Rome and Oppidan Affairs. 1845 K. W. 
Hamitton op. Educ. viii. (ed. 2) 182 Such great abodes of 
the oppidan population. 1878 GLapstose in 19fh Cent. 
Jan. 204 Between the rural peasant and the oppidan artisan. 

+b. Pertaining to a untverstty town, as opposed 
to the untversity itself. (Cf. B. 2.) 

1655 Futter //ist. Camb. (1840) 179 These oppidane ani- 
mosilies .. continued all this king’s reign. 183t Sir W. 
Hamitton Discuss. (1852) 407 ‘he oppidan schools then 
everywhere established. 

B. sé. 1. An inhabitant of a town, a townsman. 
c1840 Order tn battayll Biv, Vpon a vyctory, oftentymes 
the opidanis be necligent. 1613 R. Cawprey Fadle Alph., 
Oppidane, atownesman. 1859 Stes 24 Nov. 8/5 It will be 
a metamorphose which was never contemylited by any 
orthodox mind,—the conversion of nature into an oppidan. 
+2. A ‘townsman’, as opposed to a ‘gownsman 
or member of a university; also, a student not 
resident tn a college. Ods. 

¢1645 Howe e /e?t, 1. 1. viii. (1726) 23 Here {in Leyden] 
are no Colleges at all,..nor scarce the face of an University, 
only there are general Schools where the Sciences are read 
by several Professors, but all the Students are Oppidanes. 
a 1696 Woon //ist. Univ. Oxford (1796) 11. 33 The Oppidans 
in the mean time were not wanting to trouble us, and particu- 
larly the Baillives. 

3. At Eton College: A student not on the founda- 
tion (who boards in the town): distinguished from 
colleger. Yormerly also at other great schools. 

1557-8 Eton Audit Bk. in Lyte //ist, ton Colt. 136 note, 
Two newe chandlestycks for the opydans in the Churche 
ijs. vjd@. a@1661 Futter in Zfoniana 31 There be many 
oppidanes there maintained at the cost of their friends. 
1706 Puititrs, Oppidan, a School-word for a Townsboy, 
particularly such as do belong to the College of Queen’s- 
Scholars at Westminster. 1809 SHELLIY £ef2. Pr. Wks, 
1880 I11. 329, 1 am.. prosecuting my studies as an Oppidan 
at Eton. 1882 Standard 1 Dec. 7'2 The time-honoured 
match at the Wall between the Oppidans and Collegers was 
played in the Eton fields yesterday. : 

+ Oppie. Obs. rare—'. [ad. It. ofpzo ‘Poppy, Pict 
or Wich-hazell.. Oppio nero, the blacke Poplar’ 
(Florio, 1611), ‘a kind of poplar tree’ (Baretti) : 
cf. OPIER.] Some tree: ?the Witch EEazel. 

1592 R.D. Hypnerotomachia 5 Poplars, wilde Oliue, and 
Oppies orig. ofto] disposed some hyer then other, 

+ Oppi gnorate, oppi‘gnerate, v. Oés. [f. 
ppl. stem of L. ofpignorare, -erdre to pledge, f. 06- 
(Os- 1 b) + pignorare, -erdre, f. pignus, pignor- 
(also pigner-) pledge.} ¢rans. To pawn, pledge. 

1622 Bacon //ex. V// 9g Ferdinando..merchanded at this 
time..for the Pe cnny of tie Counties of Russignon and Per- 
pignian, oppignorated tothe French. 1625 ~ Apophthegms 
§ 148. 167 {Henry, duke of Guise] had sold and oppignerated 
all his Patrimonie. 1822 Scorr Miget xxxi, We opignorated 
in your hands certain jewels of the crown, 1857 Chad. 
Frut. VII. 406, 1 had Leen constrained..to. .oppignerate, or 
hypothecate, or effect a mortgage by way of wadset. 

+Oppignora'tion. 06s. [a. OF. ofpignora- 

ton, ad. med.L. or L. type *oppignordalién-em, n. 
of action f. oppignorare: sce prec.) Pledging or 
gtving of security; a pawning. 

1s9z ANbREWeS Seri. (1843) V. 74 The..swearing. .by 
Oppignoration or engaging of some good which we would 
not lose. 1622 Matynes Ancient Law-Jlerch. 229 Return- 
ing .. to the said matter of Oppignorations, let vs note the 
eetions of Ciuilians. a 1677 Mantox On Fob xvii. 6 Vhe 

lect are made over to Christ, not by way of alienation, 
but oppignoration. 

Oppilant, 2. Aled. (ad. L. ofpilant-em, pr. 
pple. of oppilare: see next.] Obstructing, hindering, 

to in Mayne Exfgos. Lex. 1892 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 
t O-ppilate, 77/. 2. Med. Obs. Also 5 oppilat. 
{ad. L. oppilat-us, pa. pple. of oppilére: see next.] 
Stopped up, obstructed. 
?argiz Lypc, Two Merch. 325 His vryne was remys, at- 
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tenuat .. The veyne ryueeres, for they wern oppilat, It was | 


ful thynne. 1610 Barroucu Afeth, Physick 1. xxxii. (1639) 
52 The nerves optick be oppilate and mortified, 1612 
Woopatt Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 200 The right gut.. being 
oppilate or stopped. 3 
oenlate (e*pilett), v. Afed. Also 6-7 opilate. 
{f. ppl. stem of L. oppilare to stop up, f. 0b- (OB- 

I b) + pildre to ram down.] ¢raus. To stop or 
block up, fill with obstructive matter, obstruct. 

1547 Boorpve Srev. Health xv.12b, A reumatike humour 
opylating the celles of the brayne. _16z0 Venner Mia Recta 
vi. 95 It openeth the passages, and dissipateth ..che humours 
oppilating the nerues. 1706 Prittirs, Jo Ofppitate. 1832 
J. P. Kessepy Swallow B. x. (1860) 93 The pipes become 
oppilated with crudities. : 

Hence O-ppilated, O-ppilating fA/. aajs. 

1577 FRAMPTON Joyful Newes 1. 50 They did remaine opi- 
lated, and with euill colour of the face. 1620 VENNER |} ia 
Recta v. 88 ‘lhe property of all Cheese to breede grosse 
and oppilating humors. 1822-34 Good's Study .ifeit, (ed. 4) 
IV. 84 Characterised by a rich and oppilated habit. 

Oppilation ‘ppiléfan). Aled. Also 5-7 opi- 
fad. L. oppilalion-em, n. of action f. offi/are: see 
prec. Ct. F. op¢lation (14th c. tn Hatz.-Darm.).] 
The action of stopping up or obstructing, or con- 
dition cf being obstructed ; an obstruction. 

¢1400 Latfranc's Cirurg. 251 It is opilacioun of fe nerue, 
pat comeb fro fe brain. 1539 En.vor Cast. Helthe ut. 
vii. 196 Fygges.. profyt moch to them which haue oppila- 
tions. r€01 Hottann/’finy xx, xxii, If one drinke the wilde 
Thyme with water, it is excellent good for the opilation..of 
the liver. 1727 Brapiey Sam. Dict. sv. Barley, It opens 
Oppilations of the ladder by itsabstersive Faculties, 1822- 
34 Good's Study Ned. (ed. 4) 1V. 316 Accompanied with 
oppilation or indurated enlargement of one or more of the ab- 
dominal viscera, 1849 J. A. Cartvie tr. Dante's inferno 
292 «As one who falls.. through force of Demon which drags 
him to the ground, or of other oppilation that fetters men, 
{.Vofe} ‘ Obstruction ’ of the vital spirits, ‘that binds a man 
in fits’, like those of Epilepsy or ‘ possession’. 

Oppilative (p'piléiiv), a. Med. Also 6-8 
opilative. ff. as OpPILATE v. + -IVE; ch F. 
oppilatif, -ive (1425 in l[latz.-Darm.’.] Tending 
to stop up or obstruct, obstructive, constipating. 

1§28 Payuci Salerne'’s Regim, P tj, At suche tymes as 
fulkes vse grosse and opilatine meatis, 1620 VeNner Vira 
Recta (1650) 116 Eggs. made hard are oppilative, of hard 
digestion. 1725 Brapiry Fam, Dict, s.v. Rye, This Bread 
is of a viscous, opilative Nature. 

Hlence O-ppilativeness (Bailey 1727). 

t+ Oppin. Sc. Obs. rare, (?for opine ] =Ortnion. 

1456 Str G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 179 Me think this 
the rycht eppin, and the best way. 

Oppinion, -oun, obs. forms of OPINION. 

+ Opple‘te, pf/.¢. AWed. Obs, Also 6 opplet. 
[ad. 1. ofplét-us, pa. pple. of opplére: see next.] 
Filled up, crowded. 

1545 Raysotp Syrth Mankynde Pj, The cotilidons be 
opplete, stopped, & stuffed with yll humours. 1578 BANisTER 
fist. Man, 34 The posteriour part {of the leg]1s opplet, and 
filted with much store of flesh, 1646 J. [lac //ore Vac. 134 
How shonld they not be opplete with grosse humours? 

+Opple'te, v. Wed. Obs. rare. [f. ppl. stem 
of L, opflére to fill up, f. 06- (OB- 1 d) + plére to 
fill.] ¢rans. To fill up, fill to repletion. 

16z0 Venner Via Keeta ii, 4t They..opplete their bodies 
with waterish, crude, and windy huniors. /4¢¢d, iv. 71 That 
it be not. .oppleted with much fat. 

+Opple‘tion. A/ed. Obs. fad. med.L. or L. 
type *oppletion-em,n. of action f. oppl/ere: see prec. ] 
The action of filling or condition of being filled 
up; undue fullness of habit or of an organ or patt. 

1615 CROOKE dea of Man 506 In the oppletion or filling 
of the ventricles by any humor. 1713 Genth /nustructed 
(ed. 5) 183 An Imposthuine calls for a Lance, and Opple- 
tion for unpalatable Evacuatorics. 1764 Characters in 
ainn. Reg. 42/2 We. .bad..an oppletion of the whole habit. 

Oppon, obs. form of Uron. 

+tOpporne, v. Obs. [ad. L. oppon-cre to set 
against, f. 0b-, OB- b + pon-cre to place.] == OrrosE 
(of which vb. in the modern sense it was the pre- 
cursor; ef. Sc. legal depone and Eng. depose). 

1. trans. To set over against or opposite (in 
quot., in an entry). 

1610 W. Fotkixncuam Art of Survey w. Concl. 87 These 
are opponed, Residence, Species, Hubitude, Crassitude, In- 
uesture, 

2. = OPPOSE v. 5, 6. 

31570 //enry's Wallace 1.14 Thocht all Leidis wald have 
yis land in thrall, Oppone his power God can aganis yame 
all, 1671 True Nonconf, 62 You procced, to oppone to us our 
Saviours Sermons, . .I will not contend with your Mockeries, 

3. reff. and intr. = OPPose v. 7. 

1513 Dovetas ne/s xu. xiii. 191 Be quhat slycht May 
I] oppone me to resist or stryse With sik a monstre? ¢1555 
Hareseierp Devorce F/en. 111 (Camden) 205 Many other 
..Inen .. opponing themselves .. against this divorce. 1640 
Consid. touching Ch. Eng. 5 Ywo opinions, which doe 
directly confront and oppone to reformation, 

4. trans. = OPPOSE v. 9. 

1610 B. Jonson Adch. 11, ii, What can you not doe, Against 
lords spiriiuall, or temporall, ‘hat shall oppone you? 1629 
Sir W. Mure 7rve Cruct/. 3014 Vo suffer, rather than by 
armes oppone The Lawfull Magistrat. a 1641 ip. Mountacu 
dicts & Mon. (1642) 531 Whosoever shall {so) teach. .opponeth 
the Apostle and divine Scripture. 

Opponency (fpée'nénst). [f. next: sce -ENcY.] 

1. The action of an opponent or of something 
opposing ; antagonism, opposition, 


OPPORTUNE. 


1727 Baiey, Opfonency, opposition. 1826 J. Gticurist 
Lecture Pref. 4 Which affinity might have been assisted. . by 
the very nature of the opponency to be contended with. 
1834 Vew Monthly Mag. XL, 402 A fierce and unyielding 
opponency is rising upon the point between manufacture and 
agriculture. 1857 J. W. Donatpson Chr. Orthed.256 ‘ Oppo- 
sitions of science falsely so called ’.. (i.e. opponencies of tbe 
misnamed Gnosis), 

2. The action or position of the opponent in an 
academical disputation as an exercise for a degree. 
(Cf. OrponenT B. 1.) Obs. exc. Hist. 

1730-6 Baitey (folio), Opponency, the maintaining a con- 
trary argument. 1767 J. Batcuy Let. to Parr 14 Feb. in 
Parr's Wks. (1828) V1. 177 Colston has kept a third op- 
ponency in the schools with a perquam. 1841 Peacock Stat. 
Cambr,9 When they had kept... two opponencies.. they were 
presented .. as candidates for admission ad respondendum 
question, 1892 A. G. Littte Grey Friars Oxf. (0. H. S.) 
ui. 50 We have no means of checking them {figures} with 
regard to opponency {for tbe B.D. degree]. 

Opponent (fpownént), a. and sé. fad. L. 
opponent-em, pr. pple. of opfoncre: sce OPYone, 
Orrosk v.] A. adj. 

1. Standing over against; opposing, opposite. 

1728-46 THomson Sf rig 665 Her sympathizing lover takes 
his stand High on th’ opponent bank. 1735 SomERVILLE 
Chase 11.95 Then up th’ opponent Hill.. we mount aloft. 
1871 M. Cotuns A/rg. & Alerch. 11. vi. 182 They are the 
opponent poles of a cycle. 

2. Antagonistic, adverse, 
Const. fo, fF against. 

1647 F. Brann Soutdiers March 25 We are to consider 
enemies as men opponent to peace and justice. 1670 Con- 
clave wherein Clement VIF] was elected Pope 20 Yo forgive 
all them that had been opponent against his Exaltation. 
1725 Pork Odyss. xix. 524 The savage .. springs impetuous 
with opponent speed! 1730 Fierpinc 7emple Bean 1. iii, 
Sir, I desire to deliver my reasons opponent to this match. 
1857 Ruskin Two Paths iv. 185 ‘Lhe artist, when his pupil 
is perfect, must sce him leave his side that he may declare 
bis distinct, perhaps opponent, skill. 

3. duat, Said of a muscle (offonens) of the hand 
in man and some quadrumana, which opposes a 
lateral digit to one of the other digits. Also of 
the digit itself: cf. OprosaBLE 2. 

1842 Dlackw. Mag. Li. 424 The thumb or fifth finger..in 
the latter..is opponent, or antagonizing. 1857 Mayne /x/es. 
Lex, Opponens, Anat.,..opponent; applied to muscles, etc. 

B. sé. 

1, One who maintains a contrary argument tn a 
disputation; esp. the person who opens an aca- 
demical disputation by proposing objections to a 
philosophical or theological thesis: correlative to 
respondent. (Cf. Oppose @, 2.) Obs. exc. //ist, 

1588 Fraunce Lawiess Log. u. ix. 101 b, The opponent wlio 
defendeth the contrary. 1670 G, Il. tr. //tst. Cardinals 
1. 1. 39 he Father being himself both Opponent and Re- 
spondent, there was no answer given to that position. 1705 
IIEARNE Collect. 25 Nov. (O. H. S.) 1. 98 He .. was Prior- 
Opponent in ye Divinity Schoole, Mr. Entwistle. .being re- 
spondent. 1846 McCutrocu Ace. Brit. Lurpirei1854) 11.351 
(Univ, Cambr.), The ‘ previous examination" is followed by 
the ‘exercises ... These relics of old scholastic fashion con- 
sist of Latin theses (generally on subjects of moral philo- 
sophy), which are propounded bythe student who is candidate 
for the degree of B.A. (the respondent), and answered by 
others, styled ‘opponents’, in syllogistic form, in Latin. 

2, One who opposes or contends against; one 
who takes the opposite side in a controversy, 
struggle, or contest ; an antagonist, adversary. 

1615 Stow's Aun. 833/2 Tbe second day, the foure op- 
ponents brought in their complaints. 1645 Lr. Hatt Peace 
Maker xxiv. 211 We met with feeble opponents, and such 
as his nimble wit was easily able to over-turn. 1759 
Ropertson //ist. Scot. v. Wks. 1813 1. 363 The most violent 
opponents of the king's government were forfeited. 1794 
Sunivan View Nat, 1. 7 He searches about for opponents 
to his doctrine. 1829 l.ytron Deverenx 1. xi, 1 had 
already run my opponent through the sword arm. 1874 
Green Short //ist. viii. § 7. 531 The proposal found stubborn 
opponents among the moderate Royalists. 

+ Opportunate, a. Ods. [irreg. f. 1. ofpor- 
tin-us fit, suitable, opportune + -aTE?; cf. 2#2- 
portunate.| Fit, suttable, proper, opportune. 

1541 R. Copcanp Galyen's Terapeut. 2 G 1ij b, It is profyt- 
able yt the blode be leten flowe many tymes from the tnuete- 
rate viceres (in what socuer maner y' shall be seen opportu- 
nate). 1630 Bratnwait £ng. Gentlem. (1641) 6 Speech. is 
..an apt composing and an opportunate uttering of words. 

Ilence + Oppo rtunately adv., opportuncly. 

1§52 Hutoer, Oportunatlye, rx tempore, opor tune, tempes- 
tiue. 1590 Burroucn Jeth. Physick 236 Vhat it he oppor- 
tunatly, and done in due time. 1620 Bratuwair /ive 
Senses in Archaica (1815) 11. 10 A salve... opportunately 
ministered. .affords comfort to the patient. 

Opportune (pppitizn, pppitizn), a. (adv) 
Also 5-6 opor-. [a. F. opportu, -une seasonable, 
timely; formerly also, exposed, liable (14-15th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.) = It., Pg. opportuno, Sp. oportuno, 
ad. L. offortiin-us fit, suitable, convenient, season- 
able; advantageous, serviceable; adapted; exposed, 
liable, f. 0d- (OB-): cf. Portiinus the protecting 
god of harbours, f. forvtu-s harbour, Port. The 
same stem ts found in ¢wfortiin-us ImportuNeE.] 

1. Adapted to an end or purpose or the circum- 
stances of the case; fit, suitable, appropriate ; 
convenient. a, Ofa time. 

1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. v. (MS. Cott. Aug. 1V) If. 
13b/2 Whan sche cau3te opportune space, To hir desire te 
Toward Jason anoon sche gan hir dresse. ¢1430°— Reason 


contrary, opposed. 


OPPORTUNE. 


& Sens. 1840 Whan I espyed by her chere Tyme opportune 
and best leysere. 1568 Grarton Chron. II. 395 When time 
oportune will serve, ye shall doe well to advertise him therof. 
1676 G. Vowerson Decalogue 464 That part of the day..is 
the most opportune for business, 1780 Burke Leti., to T. 
Burgh Wks. 1842 11.411 ‘here never seemed a more oppor- 
tune time for the relief of Ireland than that moment. 1868 
E. Eowaros Xalegh |. xxiv. 568 He had the unfortunate 
quality of showing his teeth before the opportune moment 
for using them. 
+b. Ofa place. Obs. 

a1g48 Haut Chron., Rich. 117,49, That his adversaries 
in no wise should have any place apte or oportune easely to 
take lande. 1610 SHaks. Tew. 1v. i. 26 The murkiest den, 
The most opportune place.. shall neuer melt Mine honor into 
lust. 1665 Boyi.e Occas. Refi. 1. xiii. (1848) 137 The great 
mistake of those that think a Death-bed the fittest and 
opportunest place to begin Repentance in. 1796 Burke Le¢t, 
Regic, Peace iii. Wks. VIII. 301 We know that they medi- 
tated the very same invasion. .upon this kingdom}; and, had 
the coast been as opportune, would have effected it. 

2. Ofan event, action, or thing: Fitting in regard 
to time or circumstances, seasonable; now chiefly 
in more restricted sense, Meeting the requirements 
of the time or occasion, timely, well-timed. 

¢142z5 [implied in Orrortunety]. a@1548 Hatt Chron., 
Hen. VII, 40b, With all diligence prepared oportune 
remedies to resist and withstand. 1611 Suaks. Wint. 7. 
lv. iv. 511 Most opportune to her neede, I haue A Vessell 
rides fast by. 1670 Mitton //ist. Brit. u. Wks. (1847) 
485/2 The Romans now over-matched and terrified, Casar 
witb opportune aid appears. 1784 Cowrer Jas vi. 470 
Propbet as he was, he might not strike The blame- 
less animal .. Her opportune offence Saved him. 1837 
Lanpor Peztameron iv. Wks. 1853 II. 337/1 ‘hese are 
better thougbts and opportuner than such lonely places 
formerly supplied us witb. 1866 Max MiLrer Chips (1880) 
III. vii. 184 The opportune death of Philip alone prevented 
the breaking out of a rebellion. 

+3. Advantageous, serviceable, useful. Ods. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 11.231 Thei were religious men, 
and oportune exhibicion was 3iffen to theyme. ?¢1470 G. 
AsuBy Active Policy 357 Kepe secretnesse as a secretarye,.. 
But vnto suche persones oportune As may be furthering to 
youre fortune. c1510 Barcray Aire. Gd. Alanners (1570) 
Gj, Despise thou no person although thou purer be Of 
clothing, of cunning..or ought els oportunethen is he. 1658 
Sir T. Browne Hydriot. Ep. Ded., It is opportune to look 
back upon old Times, and contemplate our Forefathers, 

+4. Conveniently exposed; liable or open (fo 
attack or injury). Ods. 

€1450 tr. De Jinitatione ur, |xiv. 149, I may fully truste in 
noon pat may helpe me in oportune necessities, but allone 
in be, my god. 1667 Mitton /’. Z.1x. 481 Behold alone The 
Woman opportune to all attempts. 

5. Adopted with a view to present expediency : 
cf. OPPORTUNISM. rave. 

1851 THAcKERAY Eng. Hum. iii, Marlborough’s..opportune 
fidelity and treason. 

+ B. quasi-adv. = Opportunely. Ods. 

1667 Mitton ?. LZ. 1x.85 [He} Consider’d every Creature, 
which of all Most opportune might serve his Wiles. 1760-72 
H. Brooke Fool of Quad, (1809) 1V. 1=1 How opportune has 
our Jesus sent you to us on this occasion ! 

+ Opportu'ne, v. Oés. rare. [f. prec.] 

1. trans. To be well adapted or convenient to; 
to suit, accommodate. 

a 1637 R. CLERKE Servzz, 483 The Pronoune opportunes zs, 
Some Copies have vodis; but the most and best, have Nodis. 

2. intr. ? To have opportunity, to get the chance. 

1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xv. xcviil, 390 Not sticking 
cautilously tbe hier of Filthinesse to purse, For, may she 
opportune for Pence, liues not like lurching Blaine. 

+ Opportu'neful, a. 06s. [irreg. f, OProRTUNE 
a. + -FUL.] Affording opportunity; seasonable. 

1605 1s¢ Pt. Feronino (1901) u. iv. 68 The euening to 
begins to slubber day, Sweet, oportunefull season. a 1626 
Mipoteton J/ayor Ce ree iv. iti, If we let slip 
this opportuneful hour, Take leave of fortune. 

Opportunely (sec the adj.), adv. [f. Opror- 
TUNE a. + -LY2.] In an opportune manner; suit- 
ably in respect of time, place, or circumstances ; 
conveniently ; now always, At an opportune time 
or juncture, seasonably. 

c1425 Found. St. Bartholomew's (E. E. T. S.) 25 He mevid 
hym.. with goode and honeste wordes, opportunely and 
importunely, 1602 Warner Alb. Eng. xut. Ixxvii. (1612) 
319 Sathan .. opportunely there did Oracles begin. 1629 
Davenant A lbovine Wks. (1673) 436 Thou art far more 
opportunely stor’d with time and place for thy revenge, then 
we i’ th’ midst of day. 1774 J. Bryant AZythol, 1. 380 The 
land of Canaan lay..opportunely for traffic. 1836 Marryat 
Midsh. Easy xxv, How opportunely he had frightened away 
the robbers, just as they were about to murder her relation. 
1884 Law Times LX XVII. 62/1 [He] has written a good 
book and published it opportunely. 

Opportuneness (see the adj.). [f. as prec. 
+ -NESS.] The quality of bcing opportune; fit- 
ness of time or occasion; seasonableness, timeliness. 

1727 Baitry vol. II, Opportuneness, seasonableness. 1862 
R. H. Patterson Ess, //istory & Art 378 The opportune- 
ness of these revelations of the Past cannot but strike one as 
remarkable. 1884 J/anch. Exam. 16 Oct. 5/2 ‘Vhe only 
suspicious thing about this telegram is its opportuneness. 

Opportunism (pppitizniz’m, p’ppttizniz’m). 
{f Ovrortuns, after It. opportenzsmo, ¥. oppor- 
tunismie: sce -18M.] The policy of doing what is 
opportune, or at the time expedient, in politics, as 
opposed to rigid adherence to party principlcs ; 
often used to imply sacrifice of principle or an undue 
spirit of accommodation to present circumstances. 
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A term first of Italian, and then of French politics, which 
in English use has been extended to characterize any method 
or course of action by which a party or person adapts him- 
self to, and seeks to make profitable use of, the circum- 
stances uf the moment. (Vhe introduction of the word has 
often been erroneously ascrihed to Gambetta.) 

1870 Contemp. Kev. XV. 389 To lead the [Italian] people 
away from the idea of unity as Utopian, and induce them 
[¢.e. Cavour and others in 1844] to enter upon the path 
of compromise, or ‘ opportunism’, to use their own term. 
1880 19¢/: Cent. Apr. 632 Among Nonconformists there is 
not .. one who has less of the spirit of opportunism than 
Mr. Illingworth. 1881 Standard 27 May, He [Gambetta] 
is likewise a master of effect, an adept in the craft of 
Opportunism in a wider sense than he himself has ever 
publicly ascribed to a word of his own invention. 1882 
A. W. Waro Dickens iii. 69 The Daily News was to rise 
superior to the opportunism .. of the Times, 1885 Lp. 
Guanvitie Sf. at Hanley 6 Nov. (Times 7 Nov.), I_asked 
an Englisbman, I asked a Frenchman, I asked an Italian 
what was opportunism, ,. ‘The Englishman said that he 
thought opportunism was the preference of expediency to 
principle. ‘he French gentleman said he thought it was 
the coquetting with principles which you do not approve in 
your heart. The Italian said it was adapting yourself to 
those circumstances which were inost filted to get you into 
power and to inaintain you there. 1886 G. ALLEN Darwin 
vii. 124 The dry and cautious French intelligence, ever 
inclined to a scientific opportunism. 1898 BopLey France 
II. av. vi. 407 Opportunism in its wholesome sense is tbe 
art of adapting one’s self to changing circumstances. 

Opportunist (pppati#nist, pppatiznist), [f as 
prec. + -IsT; in F. offortuniste.} Onc who pro- 
fesses or practises opportunism in politics, or in any 
sphere of action; sfec. in French politics, a member 
of the party led by Gambetta (see quot. 1881); 
also, one who, at the Vatican Council of 1870, held 
that the time was opportune for the promulgation 
of the doctrine of Papal Infallibility. (Cf. In- 
OPPORTUNIST.) 

1881 Contemp. Rev. Oct. 624 ‘Vhe term Opportunist was 
first applied to him [Gambetta] by Rochefort, in an 
article in the Drorts de 7homme, published in February, 
1876. 188: AuBERON HERBERT in /z2es 29 Sept. 3/6 The 
opportunist is .. the man who says ‘I would not, but 
I must’. He yields to what he condemns, to what he thinks 
neither right nor just .. but what, as he claims, is justified 
and forced upon him by..circumstances. 1882-3 ScHAFF 
Encycl, Relig. Knowl. 11. 1077 Called inopportunists, as 
distinct from the opportunists. 1886 M. Creicuton in 
Academy 27 Feb, 139/3 It is a conceivable view to take of 
him [Cranmer] that he concealed a good deal of firmness 
under the guise of an opportunist. 1889 4 thenzue 16 Feb. 
205/2 Mr. Gosse..considers him [Dryden] ..to be a sort of 
literary opportunist. 1898 Dazly News 8 Nov. 6/2 Mr. 
Gladstone was, in the best sense of tbe word, an opportunist. 
Like Prince Bismarck, he held that a statesman should 
serve his country as circumstances require, rather tban as 
his own opinions, which are often prejudices, dictate. 

b. attrib, or as adj. 

1881 SrELey Bonaparte in Macu. Mag. July 164/1 All 
serious governments alike, that of Bonaparte, that of the 
Restoration, .. that of Louis Napoleon and the present 
opportunist Republic, have adhered to the principles of 
1789. 1887 SJectator 27 Aug. 1144 The present [French] 
Cabinet is in essentials an Opportunist Cabinet. 1895 F. M. 
Crawrorp Ralstons v. 68 A man of fine principles and 
opportunist practice. 

Hence O:pportuni'stic ad/., pertaining to or 
characteristic of an opportunist. 

1892 Speaker 5 Mar. 2922 He attempts to apologise for 
them .. on the opportunistic ground that the fecundity of 
the black races threatens the ‘political effacement of the 
European population’. 

Opportunity (pp7iti#niti). Also 4-6 opor-, 
4 opar-, 6 oppur-, 7 opper-; 4-6 -ite, -yte, (4 
-ytee), 6-7 -itie. [a. I’. offortunité (13th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. opfortiénttas, £. opportin-us 
OPPORTUNE: see -iTY.] 

1. The quality or fact of being opportune ; season- 
ableness, timeliness; opportuneness. Now rare, 
and chiefly with reference to the L. phrase ‘ felix 
opportunitate mortis ’. 

1531 Evyor Gow. 1. xviii, Exercises wbiche be nat utterly 
reproued of noble auctours, if they be used with oportunite 
and in measure. 1581 SavitE Tacitus, Agricola (1622) 202 
Thrice happie then maiest thou..be counted, not onely for 
the renowne of thy life, but..for tbe opportunitie of thy 
decease. 1660 Mitton Free Commw. Wks. (1851) 434 Thir 
business is .. oft-times urgent ; the opportunity of Affairs 
gain'd or lost in a moment. 1873 Pater Rexaissance viii. 
167 A death which, for its swiftness and its opportunity, he 
might well have desired. 1878 SEELEY Stezz III. 559 How 
much suffering had been saved tbem by the opportunity of 
their deaths. i 

2. A time, juncture, or condition of things favour- 
able to an end or purpose, or adinitting of some- 
thing being done or effected; occasion, chance. 

Orig. without article or pl. = ‘convenience of time’; the 
individualized notion ‘a convenient time’, with pl., appears 
in 1560: cf. sense-development of circumstance, conscience. 

1375 Barbour Bruce v. 523 He..vatit opportunite For to 
fulfill hys mawite, 1388 Wyctir Jatt. xxvi. 16 Fro that 
tyme he souzte oportunyte [1382 couenablete] to bitraye 
hym. c1450 St, Cuthbert (Surtees) 1005 Oportunite when 
he gatt, He was ankerand sole satt. 1560 Daus tr. Sleédane's 
Comm. 271 b, Many goodly oportunities, through discepta- 
tion were omitted. /éfd. 310 b, In these eight hondreth 
yeares past, chaunced never so good an opportunitie. 1605 
Suaks. Lear tv. vi. 268 You haue manie opportunities to cut 
him off. ¢1645 Howe tt Ze?é. (1650) If. 103 That Almighty 
Majesty who useth to draw.. strength out of weaknes, 
making mans extremity his opportunity. 1709 STEELE Tatler 
No. 10 ® 1, Iam nota little pleased witb tbe Opportunity 
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of running over all the Papers. 1736 Butter Anal, 1. iL 
Wks. 1874 I. 42 The natural course of tbings affords us 
opportunities for procuring advantages to ourselvesat certain 
times, 1875 Stupss Const, //ist. Il. xvii. 511 In national 
history opportunity isas powerful as purpose. 1890 Borpre- 
wooo Col. Reformer (1891) 161 Neuchainp had been suffi- 
ciently awake to his opportunities. 

+b. A time when there is occasion or need for 
something. Obs, rare. 

1526 Pilger, Perf. (W.de W. 1531) 120 Somtyme he maketh 
as though he herde vs not, in oportunite and tyme of nede. 
1683 Moxon Mech. /!xerc., Printing ii. p 2 Healso provides 
. some of these, as he reckons his opportunities may be to 
use then. 

+3. Convenience or advantageousness of site or 
position. In quot. 1730 app. Advantage afforded 
by position. Oés. 

1gss EpEeNn Decades 284 This is the most famous citie in 
Moscouia. .for the commodious oportunitie of ryuers, multi- 
tude of houses [etc.], 1649 Mitton £¢Zon. viii. Wks. (1851) 
390 Hull, a town of great strength and opportunitie both to 
sea and land affaires. 1673 Ray Fourn. Low C.22 Flushing 
.-a Town..very considerable for..the opportunity of its 
Situation and convenience of its Harbour. 1730 A. Gorpon 
Maffei’s Amphith.*378 ‘Vhe Opportunity they had of its 
Harbour, incited them..to make it the Staple-Port for 
Merchandize of the East. 1781 Gisnon Decl. & /. xxx, III. 
158 Augustus, who bad observed the opportunity of the 
place, prepared..a capacious harbour. 

+4. Fitness. aptitude, competency, ‘faculty’, Ods. 

1374 Cuaucrr Boeth. 1. pr. ili, 25 (Cambr. MS.) Thow 
were ryht weleful.. witb the castete of thi wyf And with the 
Oportunite and noblesse of thi masculyn chyldren. 1535 
CoveRDALE “ccd, ii. 20 For so moch as a man shulde weery 
himself with wysedome, with understondinge and oppur- 
tunite, and yet be fayne to leave his labours vnto another. 
1607 ‘YorsEeLt Four. Leasts (1658) 341 Although the swift- 
ness or other opportunity of the Dogs helpeth them to flie 
away from her, yet if she can but cast her shadow upon 
them, she easily obtainetb her prey. 

+ 5. Fitness of things, need. Ods. rare. 

(Its use here is app. due to association with L. ofortet.) 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) 1V. 435 That man is a cowarde 
that wille not dye wben oportunite requirethe bit [H/igden, 
quando oportet; 7revisa, whannse it nedeth}. 

q 6. erroneously. = IMportTunitry 4. Oés. 

1598 SHaks. Merry W. 1. iv. 20 Yet seeke my Fathers 
loue, still seeke it sir, If opportunity and humblest suite 
Cannot attaineit, why then harkeyou hither. 1653 Hotcrorr 
Procopius, Vandal Wars u. 50 Jobn the son of Sisinniolus, 
at the Africans opportunity, raised Forces and went against 
them. a 1667 Jer. Taytor (W.), He that entreats us to be 
happy, with an opportunity so passionate, as if not we, but 
himself, were to receive the favor. 

+Opportu‘nous, 2. Obs. rare~*,  [f. LL. 
opportin-us OPPORTUNE + -0US.] = OPPORTUNE. 

1609 Heywoop Srit. Troy x. x. 305 The opportunous 
nigbt friends her complexion. 

Opposability (gpduzabi'liti). 
The quality of being opposable. 

1863 Huxtey A/an's Place Nat. 1. 86 The great toe,..in 
uncivilized and barefooted people,..retains a great amount 
of mobility, and even some sort of opposability, 1882 A. R. 
Wattace in Contemp. Rev. Mar. 430 Tbe large size and 
complete opposability of tbe thumb. 

vo = . me 

Opposable (po"zab'l), a. 
-ABLE. ] 

1, Capable of being opposed, withstood, or placed 
in opposition (¢0). rare. 

1667 [implied in UnopposaBLe}. 1802-12 BFNTHAM ation. 
Fudic, Evid. (1827) 1V. 151 The application iseither opposable 
or unopposable. 1829 — Fustece & Cod. Petit. 195 No 
arguments will be found opposable to it other tban 
ungrounded assertions. . 

2. Of a digit, esp. the thumb: Capalle of being 
opposed to, or applied so as to meet, another. 

1833 Penny Cyci, 1. 442/2 Those [monkeys] of Africa and 
Asia have completely opposable thumbs on the fore-feet as 
well as on tbe hind. 1854 Owen Sed. & /eeth in Circ. Sc., 
Organ, Na’. 1. 253 A freedom of the digits, witb some 
opposable faculty in them. 1894 H. Drummonp Ascent 
Jan 129 A thumbis..a finger so arranged as to be opposable 
to the other fingers. 

+Oppo'sal. Oss. Also 5 opposaylle, -ayle, 
-aile. [f. Oppose v, + -AL: I and II were inde- 
pendently formed on the two branches of the verb.] 

I. 1. The putting of posing questions; examina- 
tion, interrogation; a posing question, a puzzle; 
= APPOSAL I. 

1426 Lyoc. De Guil. Pilgr. 10397, 1 .. for fer, be-gan 
to quake, What Answere 1 sholde make Vn-to hys vnkouthe 
opposaylle. 1436 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 11. 204 Go furtbe, 
libelle,.. And pray my lordes the to take in grace In 
opposaile. 1607 Norpen Surv Dial. n. 40 Sith you will 
needs diue into my poore skill, by your opposall,. -I will as 
briefly as I can, satisfye your desire, 

II. 2. = Opposition 5. 

1654-66 Eart Orrery Parthen. (1676) 121, I should have 
found a strong opposal in my obedience. 1665 Sir T. HER- 
BERT 7vav. (1677) 81 The Castle gates opened, fearless of any 
further opposal. 

3. = OPPOSITION 2, 3. 

1686 Goap Celest. Bodies 11. iv. 199 An opposal of g and 
the © very seldom fails of its warm thawing Breath, 1839 
Baitry Festus xxxi. (1852) 516 No sooner, came I to the 
seat, in right opposal placed, To that despotic empress. 

+Opposant. Obs. rare-% fa. F. opposant 
(kK. Estienne, 1539), pr. pple. of opposer OPPOSE v.J 

1611 Corcr., Opdosant, an Opposant or Opponent. 

Oppose (épéz), v.  [a. F. opposer, in 12th c. 
oposer (Hatz.-Darm.), f. L. 06- (OB- 2) + poser to 


[f. next + -ITy.] 


[f. Oppose v.2 + 


a 


OPPOSE. 


place, put down, taken as representing L. pondre to 
place ,see Posz, Compose, DEpose, etc). In OF. 
chiefly used in the medizeval sense of L. opfonére 
‘to oppose in argument, question, examine’, and in 
this sense alone found in ME., in which also it 
varied with afose, APPOSE, which later became the 
established form: see APPosE v.!, Pose vw. For 
the more literal senses of opfonére, which appear in 
the 16th c., OPPONE was at first used, but before 
1600 oppose prevailed, as in compose, depose, dispose, 
expose, and other assumed representatives of L. 
ponére, Branches I and II are thus of distinct 
history in Eng., though both repr. L. ofponere.] 
I. ME. uses, in medieval sense of L. opponeére. 
+1. trans. To confront with objections or hard 
questions; to pose; to examine, interrogate, ques- 
tion; = ApposE v.11. Ods. (or merged in g). 
¢1386 Cuaucer Friar's T. 297 And answere there by my 
procutour ‘Io swich thyng as men wole opposen me [so 
3 ALSS.; v.rr. oposen, apposen, aposen]. 1390 Gower 
Conf. aus Of tuo pointzsche him opposeth. ¢ 1425 Found. 
St. Bartholomew's (E. E.T.S.) 56 He was callid yn of the 
preyste, and opposid. 1530 Patscr. 647/1, 1 oppose one, I 
make a tryall of his lernyng, or I lay‘e a thyng to his charge, 
je apose. 1570 T. Nortox tr. Nowel’s Catech. (1853) 1 
‘The master opposeth the scholar to see how he hath profited. 
1607 Norpenx Surv. Dial. 1. 39 You seeme to oppose me 
farre, and the thing you demaund, will require a longer time. 
2. absol. and inir. Yo put objections or hard 
questions; spec. to put forward objections to be 
answered by a person maintaining a philosophical 
or theological thesis, esp. as a means of qualifying 
for a degree, etc.; =Aprose v.l 2. Obs. exc. Hist. 
1390 Gower Conf, III. 332 This king unto this maide 
opposeth, And axeth ferst what was hire name. c1g00 
{implied in Orroser 1]. 1582 E. Campion in Confer. iv. (1584) 
F fb, Let me oppose, Is it not reason that I shoulde 
oppose? 1582 W, Cuarke zérd., I will. .suffer you to oppose 
and make an argumentin this matter. 1690 E. Gee Jesuit's 
wWem.176 To the end that fit men may prepare themselves 
to Gppese for the same [scholarships, fellowships, etc.], 1716 
M. Davies Athen. Brit. 11. 296 He was admitted to the 
reading of the Sentences, having a little before oppos’d in 
Divinity, in 1533. ' 
3. To examine and check (accounts), to audit ; 


= APPosE v,! 3. Obs. 

@ 1483 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord.(1790) 58 Suche par- 
celles of pourveyaunces as shal be brought in..and duly 
opposed in the countynghouse monethly. /é/d.61 To helpe 
oppose al! the partycular accomptes of offycers. 

ITI. Modern uses. 

4. trans. To set (a thing) over against, place 
directly before or in front. Const. /o, + agasnst. 

1593 Suaks. 2 //en. V’/,1v. x. 48 Oppose thy stedfast gazing 
eyes to mine, See if thou canst out-face me with thy lookes. 
1613 — //en. VI11,1v.i. 67 Her Grace sate downe.. opposing 
freely The Beauty of her Person to the People. 1778 Sir J. 
Reynotps Dyise. viii. (1876) 449 If one figure opposes his 
front to the spectator. 1781 Cowper Couzersat, 269 The 
emphatic speaker dearly loves to oppose, In contact incon- 
venient, nose to nose. 1812-16 J. SmitH Panorama Sc. & 
Art 11. 180 When two equal magnets oppose their contrary 
poles toeach other. 184z Tennyson Ulysses 48 My mariners 
.. That ever with a frolic welcome took The thunder and 
the sunshine, and opposed Free hearts, free foreheads. 

+ b. To hold out for acceptance; to offer. Obs. 
1598 CuHapmMan Siinde Beg. Alexandria. i, Let his true 
picture through your land be sent, Opposing great rewardes 
to him that findes him. 

+e. To expose, subject, Obs. 

1589 Nasite Ded. Greene's Menaphon (Arb.)9 And count it 
a great peece of arte in an inkhorn man..to oppose his 
superiours to envie. 1605 SHAKs. Lea» iv. vii. 32 Was this 
a face To be oppos'd (Qos. exposed] against the iarring 
windes ? 

5. To set (something) against or on the other side, 
as a counterpoise or contrast; to bring forward or 
adduce by way of counterbalance; to contrast ; 
to put in rhetorical or ideal opposition (Zo). 

1579 Fucke //eskins' Parl. 23 He thinketh Alphonsus 
good ynough to oppose against Erasmus. 1594 T. B. La 
Primaud. Fr, Acad, \. 193 When the flesh is opposed and 
set against the spirite in man, wee vnderstand thereby, not 
the body only, but also the soule of man. 1652 Br. Hatt 
Tavis, World 1. iii, Opposing our present condition to the 
succeeding. 1751 Jounson Rambler No. 139 ®? 6 The 
tragedy of Samson Agonistes has been..opposed with all 
the confidence of triumph to the dramatick performances of 
other nations. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed, 2) 1V. 275 Memory 
and imagination, though we sometimes oppose them, are 
nearly allied. 

6. To set (something) against by way of hindrance, 
check, or resistance; to place as an obstacle ; also, 
to set or place (a person) as an antagonist. 

1596 Suaks. Merch. V.1v.i. 10, | do oppose My patience to 
hisfury. 1607 — ison 11. iv. 80 What, are my dores oppos'd 
against my passage? 1704 Swirt Batt. Bks. Misc. (1711) 
255 Nor could the Modern have avoided present Death, if 
he had not luckily oppos’d the Shield that had been given 
him by Venus. 1794 Gopwin Cal, Willians 195 The door 
was no longer opposed to my wishes. 1847 Mrs. A. Kerr 
Hist. Servia 438 Michael was determined. .to oppose force 
to force. 1868 Frieman Norn. Cong. 11. ix. 422 There 
Was now no such unexceptionable rival to oppose to the 

orman. 

7. refi. and z#tr, To set oneself in opposition, 
contend agazzst, act in opposition or offer resist- 
ance fo. a. reff. Obs. or arch. 

1590 Martowe £dw. //,1. iv, Leave now t’ oppose thyself 
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against the King. rs9z SHaks. Two Gent. ut. ii. 26 Thou 
art not ignorant How she opposes her against my will? 
1676 Hosses //iad 1. 183 Others fear t’opose themselves to 
me. 2777 Pore Eloisa 282 Oppose thyself to beav'n; dis- 
pute my heart. 

tb. zatr. Obs. 

1599 Sanpys Exropz Spec. (1632! 41 To all such. .as should 
oppose against his Soveraigntie. 1623 BincHam Xenophon 
77 Aske them againe, quoth he, why they oppose against 
vs in armes, i 
posed against their feare both with language and example. 

+e. zzir. Ota thing: To be repugnant or con- 


trary fo. Ods. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learz. u. xi. § 3 If it be adinitted that 
imagination hath power, and that Ceremonies fortify imagina- 
tion,.. yet I should hold them unlawful, as opposing to that 
first edict which God gave unto man. 

d. With zzf To forbid. rare. 

1813 Byron Corsair i. iv, My stern vow and order’s laws 
oppose To break or mingle bread with friends or foes. 

8. trans. To stand or lie over against (some- 
thing) ; to look towards, face. front. Now rare. 

1608 [see Orrosinc ffl. a. 1], 1615 G. Sanpys Trav. 160 
The Frontispice opposing the South, of an excellent struc- 
ture. 1668 Cones & Core Barthol. Anat... xxxiii. 75 
They are so situate that each possesses a corner, and oppose 
one another in manner of a quadrangle. 1820 SHELLEY 
Hymn to Merc. xxxv, He walked .. From one side to the 
other of the road, And with his face opposed the steps he trod. 

9. To set oneself against (a person or thing); to 
contend against with physical force, by exertion of 
influence, or by argument ; to endeavour to hindcr, 
thwart, or overthrow; to withstand, resist, combat ; 


to stand in the way of, obstruct. 

1596 Suaks. 1 /len. /V, 1v. iv. 33 He shall be well oppos’d. 
1607 — Timon i. v.20With a Noble Fury.. He did oppose 
his Foe. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 11, 419 Awaiting who appeer’d 
‘Yo second, or oppose, or undertake The perilous attempt. 
1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) IV. 342 With these arms 
alone, it has often been found to oppose the dog, and even 
the Jaguar. 1792 Anccd. W. Pitt 1. xx. 309 Pitt com- 
municated to the Cabinet his resolution of attacking Spain, 
Lord Bute was the first person who opposed it. 1823 F 
Cuissorp Ascent Mt. Blanc 21 After some hundred feet of 
ascent, we found ourselves opposed by a parapet of con- 
gealed snow. 1834 J. H. Newman /’ar. Servo. (1837) 1. 
xxiv. 357 Lhe apie does not oppose religion as such. 1860 
TynpDaAtt Glace. 1. it. 19 They opposed the idea of ascending 
further, 

absol. 1602 Suaxs. //am. i. i. 60 Or to take Armes 
against a Sea of troubles, And by opposing end them, a 1830 
Trersey in Westm. Gaz. (1900) 22 Oct. 2/3 The duty of an 
Opposition is threefold : always to oppose, never to propose, 
and to turn out the Government. 

b. To contest. rare. 

182zz Suettrey Cdlderon’s Magico Prodizioso i, 100, 1 Wad 
so much arrogance as to oppose ‘Vhe chair of the most high 
Professorship, And obtained many votes. 

Opposed (ppou-zd, poet, -zed), ppl.a. [f. OPPOSE 
v, + -ED?I, 

1. Placed or set over against ; facing, opposite. 

(rs5z Hutorr, Opposed, offosttus.) 1596Suaks.1 Hen.JV, 
ni.1. 110 Gelding the opposed Continent as much, As on the 
other side it takes from you. 1725 Pore Oc/yss. x1x. 660 
The gate opposed pellucid valves adorn, 1827 E:ittis Orig. 
“Lett. Ser. u. 11. 218 (tr. Rep. to Venet. Sen.) The Island of 
England..is situated in the Ocean..opposed on the east to 
the coast of Lower Germany. 1885-94 R. Bripces Eros ¢ 
Psyche Mar. xxvi, High in the opposed west the wondering 
moon All silvery green in flying green was fleec’t. 

2. Standing in opposition, contrast, or conflict ; 
contrasting, conflicting ; contrary or opposite Zo. 

1588 Suaks. 7. ZL. LZ. v. ii. 768 Fashioning our humors 
I-uen to the opposed end of our intents. 1596 — Merch, V. 
ul. ix. 62 ‘Io offend, and iudge are distinct offices, And of 
opposed natures. 1736 Butter Anal, it. vii. Wks. 1874 I. 
253 Supposition, and possibility, when opposed to historical 
evidence, prove nothing [etc.}. 1849 Macautay //ist. Eng. vi. 
II. 129 ‘they had different national characters as strongly 
opposed as any two national characters in Europe. 

3. Of persons: Hostile, inimical, at variance, 
adverse (Zo, + against a person). 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. xu. xxx. (1886) 277 Laie a 
wager with your confederate (who must seeme siinple, or 
obstinatlie opposed against you). 1625 Bepwe.t Johan. 
Juip. 1. § 101 An opposed aduersary to God. 1865 Pusey 
Truth Eng. Ch. 6 Common zeal for faith could alone bring 
together those who were opposed. 

b. Adverse Zo a measure, practice, system, etc. 

1789 Frankuin Let. to Webster 26 Dec., During my late 
absence in France, I find that several. .new words have been 
introduced into our parliamentary language..The word of- 


| posed, though not a new word, 1 find used in a new manner, 
g ? 


as, ‘The gentlemen who are opposed to this measure; to 
which I have also myself always been opposed’. 1844 H. H. 
Witson Srit. India U1. 134 The sense of the nation was 
strongly opposed to the prolongation of the war. 1874 J. H. 
Newman Lett. (1891) I. 151 He was especially opposed to 
young men being compelled ..to go terminally to communion. 
Hence Oppo'sedness (-ednés). 
1876 Eapit Thessaloutans 87 Vhis opposedness to all men 
the apostle could not condemn. 
Oppo:seless, 2. poet. and rhet. [f. Orrose v. + 
-LESS.] Not to be opposed, resistless, irresistible. 
1605 SHaxs. Lear iv. vi. 38 If I could beare it longer, and 
not fall To quarrell with your great opposelesse_willes. 
1789 tr. Alopstock's Messiah 1. 51 The wide seas feel the 
ower of his opposeless foot. 1887 Corv/. Mag. Oct. 442 
ot gainsaying the great opposeless will of his patron. 
Beno ser. Also 6 -ier. [f. Orpose v. +-ER 1] 
. Ll. One who ‘opposes’ the defender of a 


thesis in an academical disputation. Cf. OPPOSE 


v. 2, OPPONENT B. 1. Obs. exc. Hest. 


1640 Hapincron Law, /V 83 Warwicke op- 


OPPOSITE. 


¢ 1500 in Peacock Stat. Cambridge App. A. p. xlv, There 
shall wayte on hym [the Doctor] allthe Opposers. 1574 /éid. 
p- xiv, Mt Vichauncellor, Mt Proctours, the Father, tbe Op- 
posiers, the Bachiler awnswerynge and the Bedels. 

+2. One who checks accounts: cf. OPPOSE z, 3. 

a 1483 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. (1790) 5: The Cham- 
berlayne is this clerke’s auditor & opposer. 

It. 3. One who opposes or contends against 
a person, doctrine, argument, cause, scheme, etc. : 

= OPPONENT B. 2. 

r6or Suaks. A//s IWVell i. i. 6 Holy seemes the quarrell 
Vpon your Graces part: blacke and fearefull On the opposer. 
1607 -~- Cor. 1. v. 23 Now the faire Goddesse Fortune, Fall 
deepe in loue with tbee, and her great charmes Misguide thy 
Opposers swords. 1764 Wei. G. Psalianazar 195, Ihada 
much greater number of opposersto combat with. 1776 Nimmo 
Stirlingshire (1817) 1. vi. 125 He had been a strenuous op- 
poe ofthe Reformation. 1884 Aendal Mercury 31 Oct. 5/2 

he opposers of the scheme were a minority. 

Gero sing; vbl.sb. [f. OPPOSE v. + -ING 1] 

41. Confronting with hostile or hard questions ; 
interrogation. Ods. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 3682 Opposynge, ofpesicto, 1570 T. 
Norton tr. Wowel's Catech. (1853) 109 The Bishop..in his 
whole manner of opposing useth such form as here..tbe 
Catechumwnus or child is prepared unto. 

2. Acting against ; opposition. 

1624 Ln. E. Mountacu in Succleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. 
Coinm.) I. 259 ‘Lhere will be no opposing of your son. 1656 
Artif, Handsom, 52 No..crossings or opposings of his will. 
a17%6 Soutu Ser. (1744) XI. x. 253 ‘hose exact bills of 
our accounts relating all our opposings even of the smaflest 
motions of the Spirit. 

Opposing (gperzin), ff. 2. 
-1nG 2.] ‘That opposes. 

1. That stands or lies over against, or comes in 
front of (something else, or each other); fronting, 
opposite ; confronting. 

1608 SHas. Per. 1. Prol. 17 By the four opposing coigns 
Which the world together joins. 1792 Worpsw. Descy. 
Sketches 96 As up the opposing hills they slowly creep. 1860 
Tynxpaut. Glac. 1. xvii. 119 Ground between the opposing 
surfaces of the masses of ice. 

2. Acting against or in opposition; withstanding, 
resisting ; adverse, conflicting, contrary. 

1634 Mitton Comms 600 Against th’ opposing will and arm 
of Heav’n May never this just sword be lifted up. 1793 
Burke Conduct Minority Wks. V11. 275 All these parts of our 
constitution, whilst they are balanced as opposing interests, 
are also connected as friends. 1844 H. H. Witson Srz?, 
India (11, 91 They succeeded in persuading the opposing 
party to permit the despatch of an embassy. 

Ilence Oppo’singly adv., in the way of opposition. 

1842 G. S. Faser Prow Lett. (1844) Il. 150 The novel 
system..as adopted by Mr. Knox and the Council of Trent, 
opposingly replies. 1885 G. Mrrepitn Viana I). iii. 77 
Lady Dunstane’s cpposingly corresponding stillness pro- 
voked Miss Paynham to expatiite. 

Opposit (Ppyzit), v. Also 7 opposite. _[f. 
L, epposit-, ppl. stem of oppandre: see OPPONE.] 

+1. /rans. Yo oppose, resist. Obs. rare! 

1657 J. Serceant Sc/iism Dispach't 607 Vo think they 
were separated from the Church for oppositing those more 
rigorous pretences. ; 

2. Alelaph. To posit as a contradictory. rare. 

1881 ADAMSON Fichfe 159 If there is to be op-positing at 
all, that which is opposed to A can only be Not-A... It only 
becomes plain from much later developments of the system, 
what is the precise nature of the act of oppositing or 
negating. 

Opposite (ypézit), a., sb. (adv., prep.) Also 
4-8 opposit, (5 -yt), 5 oposyte, (5-6 erron. 
apposite). [a. F. opposite adj. and sb. (13th c, in 
Godef. Compi.), ad. L. offosit-us, pa. pple. of of- 
ponére: see OPPONE, OPPOSE. ] 

A. ad. 

1. Placcd or lying over against somcthing on 
the other or farther side of an intervening line, 
space, or thing; contrary in position. Const. Zo, 
Jrom, + against. 

Said of the two ends or sides of a line in relation to each 
other, and of two points on these sides, the line joining which 
would intersect the given line at right angles; also, of the 
two sides of a quadrilateral or elongated figure which are 

-more or less parallel, or of any object having such a figure, 
and of two points in these sides, the line joining which would 
intersect the axis of the figure at right angles. Ina quadri- 
lateral, offosite sides are distinguished from adjacent sides 
which meet in anangle; opposite angles are at the two ends 
ofadiagonal. Inacircle opposite points are at the ends of 
any diameter. Offosite sides of a street, courtyard, or the 
like, face each other, but opposite sides of a building face 
directly away from each other; the ofposite angles forined 
by two intersecting straight lines also lie in contrary direc- 
tions; hence the notion of opposite directions in 2. . 

€ 1391 Cuaucer Astrol. 1. § 6 The nadir of the sonne ts 
thilke degree pat is opposit to the degree of the sonne. 1474 
Caxton Chesse iv. ii. K j, On the lifte side the foure holden 
the places opposite. 1549 [see OrrosiTION 3]. 1551 RECORDE 
Cast. Knowl. 153 Vhenare they (the sunand moon} right oppo- 
site, the one against the other. 1652 NEEDHAM tr. Sedden’s 
Mare Cl. Advt., A large Bay which..in the end receives a 
stop..by an opposite shore. 1660 Barrow Luclid 1. xv, If 
two right lines cut thro’ one anotber, then are the two angles 
which are opposite equal one to the other. Tbid. xxxiv, In 
parallelograms the opposite sides are equal each to other; 
and the opposite angles are also equal. 1706 Puiturs, Op- 

postle Cones (in Geout.), two Cones of the like Quality, that 
are vertically opposite, and have the same common Axis. 
Opposite Sections, are the two Hyferbola’s, made bya Plane 
cutting both those Cones. 1756-7 tr. Keys/er's Trav, (1760) 
IIL. 145 It is quite round,. .two persons directly opposite to 


{f. as prec. + 


OPPOSITE. 


each other, and whispering close to the wall, may converse 
with each other, without being over-heard by the company 
in the middle. 1796 Mrs. E. Parsons Myst. Warning 111. 
147 A larger apartment, that overlooked the opponite side 
of the Castle from that which he had entered at. 1840-1 F. E. 
Pacet Zales of Village 58 Upon the opposite side of the 
river from that on which [etc.]. 1860 ‘T'ynDALt Glace. 1. vii. 
50 At the opposite side of the glacier was the Aiguille Verte. 

b. Zot. (a) Situated, as similar parts or organs, 
in pairs on opposite sides of an axis or intervening 
body, as leaves on a stem; (4) Situated in front of 
an organ, so as to come between it and its axis, as 
a stamen in front of a sepal or petal. Opposed to 
alternate, 

1707 Curios. in Husb. § Gard. 87 Plants that have opposite 
Leaves, as the Sensitive has. 1776-96 Wituerinc Srit. 
Plants (ed. 3) 11. 490 Cistus .. anglicus: . leaves hairy, 
opposite, oblong. 1856 7veas. Bot. 817/2 Opposite, placed 
on opposite sides of some other body or thing and on the 
same plane. Thus, when leaves are opposite, they are on 
opposite sides of the stem; when petals are opposite, they 
are on opposite sides of the flower; and so on. 

2. Turned or moving the other way; contrary, 
reverse. 

1594 R. Asutey tr. Loys le Noy 8b, The inhabitants on 
the one side and the other haue their shadowes opposite. 
180r CHartotre Smitu Lett. Solit, Wand. 1. 72 Which .. 
led..in an opposite direction from that which she had 
before followed. 1868 Lockyer Elem. Astron. iv. (1879) 
144 When we travel in an express train, the objects appear 
to fly past us in the opposite direction to that in whicb we 
are going. J/od. Standing together but looking in opposite 
directions. Two trains coming from opposite directions 
met in collision, We started in opposite directions. 

3. Contrary in nature, character, or tendency; 
diametrically different. Const. to, from .§ tha). 

1580 Lyty Eushues (Arb.) 236 So began we to be more 
opposit in opinions: He graue, I gamesome: he studious, 
I carelesse. 1604 SHAks. O¢/. 1v. 1 91 You Mistris, That 
haue tbe office opposite to Saint Peter, And keepe the gate 
of bell. 1650 Eart Mono. tr. Senault's Blan bee. Guilty 
31 Self love takes a clean opposite way, from that of 
charity. 1754 J. Hitprop J/isc. IWks. 1. 91 They imploy 
their Wealtb and Interest to quite opposite Purposes than 
were intended by the Grant. 1794 ee Evid, (1825) I. 
229 Tbere are two opposite descriptions of character, under 
which mankind may be classed. 1831 Brewster Oftics 
xxxvi. 305 The accidental colour of any particular colour 
will be the colour exactly opposite that particular colour. 
Hence the two colours have heen called opposite colours. 
1870 FREEMAN ori. Cong. (ed. 2) 1. App. 724 His authority 
will hardly bear up against so many opposite witnesses. 
1887 M. Arnotp £ss. Crit. Ser. 1. vill. (1888) 296 But he is 
an opportunist of an opposite kind from those whoin politics 
. give themselves this name. 

b. With ¢#e: that is opposed to something else ; 
the contrary, the other (of two related things of 
different character). 

1638 R. Baker tr. Balzac's Leét, (vol, 11.) 12 Finds never 
any fault in their owne side, nor vertue in the opposite. 
1711 Appison Sect. No. 99 ? 3 Nothing makes a Woman 
inore esteemed by the opposite Sex than Chastity. 1849 
James Woodman xiii, After the king's death, you continued 
in office under tbe opposite faction. 

+4. Opposed in will or action, hostile, antago- 
nistic, adverse. Const. 40, agutnst. Obs. 

1577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1663) 226 The adversary, 
who sets himself opposite against tbe truth, 1589 WARNER 
Alb. Eng. Prose Add. (1612) 331 Aéneas, supposing the 
Gods to bee yet opposite to the ‘Froians. 1601 SHaks. 
Twel. N. 1. v. 162 Be opposite with a kinsman, surly witb 
seruants. 1620 E. Brount //orz Suds. 4go You shall finde 
some to flatter..most, when they shew t> be most opposite 
against it. 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. II. 110 He was 
opposit to the Monopoly of Warwick's Power. 1737 
Wuiston Yosephus, Autig. xvi. vi, But God proved 
opposite to his designation. 

+b. Of things: Antagonistic, adverse, repug- 
nant. Ods. 

1595 SHAKS. Fohz ut. i. 254 All forme is formelesse, Order 
orderlesse, Saue wbat is opposite to Englands loue. 1684 
N. D. (¢'t/e) A Rich Treasure at an Easie Rate: .. Shewing 
how Inconsistent Riches is with Piety usually, and how 
Opposite Poverty is often. 1726-31 Tinpat tr. Rafpin's 
Hist, Eug. (1743) 11. xvu. 67 Preachers exclaimed. .against 
these worldly vanities, as very opposite to true Religion. 

5. Comb., as opposite-leaved ai\j. 

1871 Kincstry A¢ Lasé 1. vii. 253 Stems. .opposite-leaved, 
alternate-leaved, leafless, or covered with leaves of every 
conceivable pattern. 1884 Miter /Zeadt-2. 179/1 Opposite- 
leaved Golden Saxifrage. 

B. sé. (The adj. used aéso/., and in some uses 
scarcely a sb.] 

+1. = Opposite point, esp. of the heavens, Odés. 
(Cf. OPPOSITION 3.) 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Aut.'s 7. 1036 Estward ther stood a gate 
of Marbul whit, Westward right swich another in the opposit 
[Corpus MS. in opposite], 1490 Caxton Ency.fos xxix. 111 
The fayre Iris descendynge .. at the oposyte of the sonne. 
1604 EK. G[rimstonr] D'Acosta'’s sTist. [Indies wr. v. 133 
In eight notable poyntes of heaven, which are tbe two 
Poles, the two Equinoxes, the two Solstices, and tbeir 
Opposites in the same Circle. 

b. = Opposite aspect, OProsiTION 3. Ods. 

1667 Mitton P, L. x. 659 Planetarie motions and aspects 
In Sextile, Square, and Trine, and Opposite. 

2. Vhat which is opposite or contrary; an object, 
fact, or quality that is the reverse of something else; 
often in #/., things the most different of their kind. 
+ /n opposite, on the contrary, on the other hand. 

1549 Compl. Scot. iv. 30 In opposit, Osias vas bot aucht 


seir of aige quhen he vas vnctit kyng..3it he gonuernit veil 
the cuntre. 1606 Suaks. Ant. 4 Cé.1. ii. 130 The present 
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pleasure, By reuolution Jowring, does become The opposite 
of it selfe. @1735 ArpuTHNOT State Quacks Misc. Wks. 1751 
I. x59 This is that Oedipus, whose Wisdom can reconcile 
inconsistent Opposites. 1863 Cowpen Crarke Shaks. Char, 
xi. 280 Ariel 1s the extreme opposite of Caliban. 1875 
yoper Plato (ed. 2) 1. 145 The most extreme opposites 
ave some qualities in common. 

b. Logéc. An opposite term or proposition ; 
+a contrary argument (06s.). 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log... x. 46b, Opposites are dis- 
agreeable argumentes which disagree both in respect and 
in matter it selfe. 1656 LLrounr Glossogy. s. v., Aristotle 
makes four kinde of Opposites. 1727-38 CuamBers Cycl, 
s. V., Contraries are positive opposites. ..Such are cold and 
heat. 1864 Bowen Logie vie 162 The logical doctrine of 
Opposition shows us what can be immediately inferred as 
to the truth or falsity of one Judgment, from positing or 
sublating..one ofits Opposites. /ééd, 164 Sub-Contraries can 
be called ‘ opposites’ only in a qualified and technical sense, 

3. A person who stands in a relation of opposition 
to another; an antagonist, adversary, opponent. 
(Very common in 17th c: now rare or Obs.) 

1423 Jas. I Aingis Q. clxx, Though thy begynnyng hath 
bene retrograde, Be froward opposyt. 1593SHAKs. 2 Hex. V/, 
v. lil. 22 Our foes. . Being opposites of sucb repayring Nature. 
1625 Cooke Pope Joan in Hart. Alise (Math) 1V, 56 If 
their opposites writings were not extant.. we had never 
heard of such an objection. 1675 Brooks Gold, Ary Wks, 
1867 V. 5 Aurelianus..brought Tetricns his opposite, and 
the brave Queen Zenobia of Palmyra, in triumph to Rome. 
1751 Jounson Cheyne! Wks. IV. 504 Had Cheynel been equal 
to his adversary in greatness and learning, it had not been 
easy to have found either a more proper opposite. 1821-30 
Lo. Cocksurn A/Jeun 159 He would have gone .. as far as 
anybody to tread down bis opposites politically. 

C, quasi-adv. 

+1. In opposition, by way of counterpoise. Ods. 

1523 Lp. Berners Foiss. I. cclii. 374 In lykewyse, opposit 
to this dede, the kynge of Englande shewed hts quarel in 
Almaygne, and in other places. 

In an opposite position or direction. 

(1667 Mitton P. Z. v1. 128 From his armed Peers Forth 
stepping opposite, half way he met His daring foe. /zd. 
vil. 376 Less bright the Moon, But opposite in leveld West 
was set His mirror.] 1817 SuHettey P%. Athauase 11, i. 38 
And Athanase, her child,..sate opposite and gazed. 1896 
Daily News 5 June 5/4 Several bon. gentlemen opposite. 

D. quasi-prep. (ellipt. for opposite to.) Over 
against; facing or fronting on the other side. 
(Cf. L. adversus, adversum prep.) 

1758 Gotpsm. A/em. Prot. (1895) I. 226 Opposite tbis 
Chamber was another. 1771 Mrs. GrirsitH //ist. Lady 
Barton I\1. 97, 1 was sitting..opposite the door of the 
room. 1834 Lanpor Citation Shakespeare Wks. 1853 II. 
274/1 We knelt down opposite each other, and said our 
prayers. 1892 Law Rep. 2 Queen’s Bench 535 A number of 
questions .. witb a blank opposite each question for the 
answer, dod. Ina building opposite the Town Hall, 

Oppositely (g'pézitli), adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2.] 

1. In an opposite position or direction; so as to 
be opposite (‘+ /0, + agaizst); on opposite sides. 

Oppositely pinnate: see quot. 1753. 

1593 Rites & Mon. Ch. Durh. (Surtees) 49 Oppositlie 
& firste to St Marie is placed y* picture of Tboin’s 
Langley. 1602 Carew Cornwall (1723) 154 The watch- 
towre, mencioned by Orosius, and oppositely placed to such 
anotber in Galitia. 1753 CHamsers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Leaf 
(Pinnated), The oppositely pinnated [leaves] .. when tbe 
folioles stand opposite to one another on the common petiole. 
1830 Linptey Wad. Syst. Bot. 154 Calyx 4-leaved, inferior, 
oppositely imbricated in zstivation. 1862 ELLacomBE in 
Church Bells (1883) 15 Sept. 08/1 Tbe bells would be pulled 
to follow each otber oppositely. 

2. In an opposite or contrary manner; ‘Tin reverse 
order; in opposition or contrast (ods.). 

1567 Martet Gr. Forest 11 Iris. .being..stricken of tbe 
Sunne his beames.. doth represent ., botb the figure and 
colours of the Rainebow upon the wall next to it, and that 
oppositely. 1649 Bounds Publ. Obed. 63 Have not our 
Antagonists. .observ'd them..to have as oppositly, yet as 
peremtorily differ'd from one another, as people of any 
family ever did? 1792 Anecd. W. Pitt I. iv.81 His country 
and he are..equally, thougb oppositely, concerned. 1843 
Mice Logie i, ix. § 2 (1856) I. 449 The.. body which is to be 
oppositely electrified is the surrounding atmospbere. 

+b. On the contrary, contrariwise; conversely. 

1681 Fiavet J/eth, Grace xxiv. 410 This sin against the 
Spirit is..the deadly stop to the whole work of salvation: 
oppositely, when the spirit is received. .into tbat soul tbe 
eternal love of God [etc.]}..run freely. 

Oppositeness (p'pézitnés). [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The quality of being opposite or opposed ; 
contrariety, antagonism ; + repugnance (oés.). 

1645 W. JENKYN S2i/- Destroyers An..out-going of affection 
after our own things whicb we make our aime..in a way of 
oppositnesse even to the things of Christ. 1658 DurHam 
Exp. Revelation |. viii. (1680) 50 Notwithstanding his great 
oppositnesse thereto, [Ambrose] was at length so pressed as 
he was made to yieid. 1824 Blackw. Mlag. XVI. 664 The 
same oppositeness to the accustomed opinions of decent 
Englishmen prevails in a hundred other points. 

Oppo:siti-, combining form of L. ofpositus 
opposite, used in scientific (chiefly botanical) adjs., 
often adaptations of modern Latin terms, as Oppo- 
sitiflo‘rous, having opposite peduncles or inflo- 
rescences; Oppositifo'lious, (a) having opposite 
leaves, (6) situated opposite a leaf (as a peduncle 
or tendril); Oppositipi‘nnate, oppositely pinnate ; 
Oppositipe‘talous, situated opposite a petal; 
Oppositipo'lar, having poles situated at opposite 
ends (as certain nerve-cells); Oppositise'palous, 
sitnated opposite a sepal (as a stamen). 


OPPOSITION. 


1760 J. Lee /ntrod. Bot. a, xxi. (1765) 217 Oppositifolious, 
such as come out opposite to the Leaves, 1857 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., Oppositi~florus, having opposing peduncles,.. 
oppositiflorous. /did , Oppositipenndatus, applied to pennate 
leaves. of which the folioles are opposite : oppositipennate. 
1880 Gray Struct. Bot. 422/2 Ofppositipetalous, placed 
before a petal. Offositisepalous, situated before a sepal. 

erro on (ppézi‘fon). [[ad. L. opposition-enz, 
n. of action f. opponcre: see OPPONE, OPPOSE v. 
Cf. ¥. opposition (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.). 

The specific senses 3, 4b, and 7, appear earlier than the 
more general senses.] 

+l. The action of setting opposite or against. 
(In quot., offering for combat.) Obs. 

602 Suaks, //am, v. ii. 178, 1 meane my Lord, the opposi- 
tion of your person in tryall. 

b. spec. Cf. OPPOSABLE 2. 

1899 Alibutt's Syst. Med. V\1. 209 Two principal move- 
ments, namely, abduction of the thumb, and opposition of 
the thumb, .. By opposition we mean the power of touching 
a tips of all the fingers in succession with the tip of the 
thumb. 

2. Position over against something; opposite 
situation or direction ; 27 off. (40), facing, fronting. 

1667 Mitton P. Z. 1. 803 Before mine eyes in opposition 
sits Gin Death my Sonand foe. 1845 StopparT Grawmmar 
in Encycl. Metrop. (1847) 1. 134/1 When any two visible 
objects are nearly connected, in local situation, they must 
appear to be placed in apposition to each other, if both be 
viewed from a distant point; but if one be viewed from the 
other, it will aEPeae to be placed in opposition. 1854 De 
Quincey A ulobiog. Sk., Vordsworth 11. v. 230 In one quarter, 
a little wood.. ; more directly in opposition to the spectator, 
a few green fields. 

3. Astrol, and Astron, The relative position of 
two heavenly bodies when exactly opposite to each 
other as seen from the earth’s surface, their longi- 
tude then differing by 180°; esp. the position of 
a heavenly body when opposite to the sun. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Frankl, T. 329 Now next at this opposicion 
Which in the signe shal be of the leon As preieth hire (the 
moon] so greet a flood to brynge. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 55 
Sum tyme the mune is in opposition, that is, quhen the 
mune & the soune are in apposite degreis. 1594 BLUNDEVIL 
Exerc. Ww. xliv. (1636) 502 You shall find the Moone to be.. 
in an opposition with Saturne. @ 1658 CLEVELAND Ge2. /’oeuts 
(1677) 165'The Moon when she is Eclipsed is alwaysin Opposi- 
tion with the Sun. _1701 Swirt Contests Nobles & Comin. 
Athens Wks. 1755 II. 1. 35 Pompey and Caesar, two stars of 
such a magnitude, that their conjunction was as likely to be 
fatal, as tbeir opposition. 1881 A ¢henvuu: No, 2829. 61 The 
planet was in opposition..on the 27tb of December. 

4. The action of placing one thing in contrast 
with another; the condition of being opposed or 
contrasted; contrast, contradistinction, antithesis. 

1581 Mutcaster Jositions xx xviii. (1887) 173 Oppositions 
of veitues by way of comparison is their chiefe commenda- 
tion. 1641 Hinpe ¥. Bruen xxxiii. 105 How great is the 
opposition betwixt that assembly and this company? 1712 
J. James tr. Le Blonds Gardeniug 46 Tbe Verdure 
serving as a Ground to the Figures,..improves them by the 
Opposition it produces. 1846 Ruskin A/od. Paint. (1848) 1. 
UL. V. 11. § 9. 355 What was made above bright by opposition 
to blue, being underneath made cool and dark by opposi- 
tion to gold. 1867 FREEMAN orm. Cong. 1. App. 599 In 
the English Chronicles..the opposition is made between 
‘French’ and ‘English’. 1876 J. PARKER Paraci. 11. xix, 
351 Enmity is set in opposition to love, and carnality in 
opposition to spiritual-mindedness. 

+b. ARhet. A contrast of positions or arguments; 
a contrary position or argument; a proposition 
opposed to a thesis, counter-proposition, objection. 
(Cf. ANTITHESIS I, 2.) Obs. 

1412-20 Lypc, Chron. Troy m. xxviii. (MS. Digby 230) If. 
133b/r bere may be made noon opposicioun Aboue be 
grounde 3if pe body lye Pat of Resoun it mote putrifye. 
1526 TiNDALE 1 7772, vi. 20 AVoyde..opposicions of science 
falsly so called. 1577 VAuTRouiLuirn Luther on Ef. Gal. 
137 It containetb tbis inuincible opposition: that 1s, if the 
sinnes of the wbole world oe in that one man Iesus Cbrist, 
then are they not in tbe world. But if they be not in him, 
then are they yet in the world, 1678 Piirirps (ed. 4), 
Opposition,..In Rhetorick is a figure of Sentence, tbe same 
with Objection. ; # 

e. Logic, The relation between two propositions 
which have the same subject and predicate but 


differ in quantity or quality or both. 
The recognized kinds of opposition are four, viz. Coz- 
tradictory, Contrary, Subcontrary, Subaltern ; see these. 
1697 tr. Burgersdicius’ Logic 1. xxxiii. 128 True Opposition 
afore-mentioned is eitberContrariety or Contradiction. 1788 
Reiw Azistolle's Log. i. § 3. 11 The four kinds of opposition 
of terms are explained. 1844 WHatEty Logic n. ii. § 3 (ed. 8) 
72 *Contradictory-opposition’ is tbe kind most frequently 
alluded to, because..to deny,—or to disbelieve,—a proposi- 
tion, is to assert, or to believe, its Contradictory. 1860 App. 
Tuomson Laws 7%, 148 Opposition of Judgments is the 
relation between any two wbicb bave the same matter, but a 
different form. 1864 Bowen Logic vi. 162 Opposition.. was 
first applied only to the relations between two Contraries, 
or two Contradictories. 1866 FowLer Deduct. Logic 1. il. 
(ed. 2) 74 It is only in a Contradictory Opposition (where 
tbe opposed terms differ both in quantity and quality) that 
from the truth or falsity of one proposition we can invariably 
infer the truth or falsity of another. 4 
+d. coucr. That which is opposite or contrary; 


that which contrasts or counterbalances. Oés. 

1596 Suaks. 1 //en. /V, u. iii. 15 The purpose you vnder- 
take is dangerous, ..and your whole Plot too ligbt, for the 
counterpoize of so great an Opposition. 1703 Rules Civility 
137 The Opposition of the Pleasant Stile, is tbe dull 
Burlesque tbat consists in mean Ironies, 


5. Contrary or hostile action, antagonism, resist- 


a 


OPPOSITIONAL. 


ance; the fact or condition of being opposed, 


hostile, or adverse. 

1588 Suaxs. L. LZ. L. v. ii. 743 That you vouchsafe..to 
excuse, or hide, The liberal! opposition of our spirits. 166 
Gersigr Counsel 10 Nature of Aire being to ascend, an 
when it meets with a sudden opposition it spreads. 1747 
Butier Serm. Ho, Lords Wks. 1874 11. 300 Opposition. .to 
measures which he sees to be necessary, is itself immoral, 
1771 Gotpso. fist. Eng. 1. 11 They made a brave opposi- 
tion against the veteran army. 1868 Hexes Aca/mah 
xvii. (1876) 487 A disagreeable man will often dissent from 
you from the mere love of opposition. 1876 Moztey Unrz. 
Serm. x. (1877 211 A life of enmities is greatly in opposition 
to growth in holiness. 

+b. Encounter, combat. Oés. 

1596 Suaks. 1 //en, /V, 1. iii. 9g On the gentle Seuernes 
sedgie kanke, In single Opposition hand to hand. 1604 — 
Oth. u. iii. 184 Tilting one at others breastes, In opposition 
bloody. 1610SeLpex Duello 2 That single opposition, which 
the French cal Combate sen/ @ seud,..our English single 
fizht. 1655 E. Terry Voy. £. /nd. 48 Our Charles in this 
opposition made at her adversary..three hundred seventy 
and five great Shot. _ 

e. Fencing. Sce quot. 1879. (A Gallicism.) 
1809 Rotanp Fencing 77 The old system of Fencing re- 
commends to use the left hand, when you make the flanconade 
as an opposition to the adversary’s blade from the line of 
your body. 1879 Excyc/. Brit. 1X. 70/2 In fencinz, ‘ opposi- 
tion’ signifies the art of covering the body at the time of 
delivering a thrust, on that side where the foils happen to 
cross, in order to prevent an antagonist exchanging hits. 

da. /n opposition, in the position of being opposed 
to the administration; said of one of two political 
parties, or a member of that party, when the other 
is in office. (Cf. 6.) 

1793 Burke Conduct Minority Wks. VII. 286 The authors 
..of the American war, with whom I have acted, both in 
office and in opposition, 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Goethe 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 386 How can he be honoured, when. .he must 
sustain with shameless advocacy some bad government, or 
must bark all the year round, in opposition? 1895 MWestv2. 
Gaz. 15 Aug. 1 2 They are in Opposition and not in office. 

8. concr. A political party opposed to that in 
office ; esp. the party opposed to the administration 
in the British Parliament or other legislative body. 
1704 Davenant in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. n. 1V. 244 They 
who shall form Oppositions hereafter will be thought to be 
bribed hy France. 1744 M. Lisuor Life §& Adv. 263 There 
is no Senate without an Opposition, nor no Party of Men 
without different Opinions. 1817 Evavs Parl. Ded. 136 
Hear, hear, from the Opposition, and laughter from the 
Ministerial benches. 1826 J. Cam Hosuouse SA. //0. Comm. 
xo Apr. (Hansard XV. 135', It was said to be very hard on 
his majesty’s ministers to raise objections to this proposition. 
For his own part, he thought it was more hard on his 
Majesty's opposition (a laugh) to compel them to take this 
course. {The phrase was at oace taken up and was used in 
the course of the same debate by Canning and ‘Tierney.] 
1850 Ht Martineau //ist. Peace (1877 II. v. xit. 378 These 
French formed the first political Opposition ever known in 
Canada. 1856 W. H. SmytH Rom. Fam. Coins 55 tle 
[L.entulus] relapsed to the opposition, with the appointment 
of proprztor in Asia. 

b. transf. Any party or body of opponents, 
178: J. Moore Irew Soc. /t. ie IL. Ixvii. 319 Every 
system of philosophy, like every Minister of Great Britain, 
has an opposition. 1869 Roceks //ist. Gleanings 1.44 In 
those days the Opposition was not only hungry hut desperate. 
+7. (from Orrose v. 1.] a. Inquisition, inquiry, 
examination. b. = ArposiTion], Ods. 
cxsqo tr, Pol, Merg, Fug. (11st. (Camden) |. 97 Now let 
us returne to the opposicion of those things which concerne 
the state of Brittaine. 1660 Pepys Diary 9 Jan. (1825) I. 4, 
I rose early .. and looked over and corrected my brother 
John's speech, which he is to make the next opposition [i e. 
Apposition at St. Paul's School} 

8. attrib. (esp. in sense 6), as opposition benches, 
cheer, newsf iper, etc. 

1801 Surr Splendid Misery 11. 14 Scowling in opposition 
minorities. 1817 CoLenipce Brog. Lit. 89 If..he will com- 
pare the opposition ee ers. 1860 Forster Gr. Re- 
monstr. 27 That was in February, 1234. In April .. the 
Opposition barons were in power. 1867 Frenman Norm. 
Cong. 1. iv. 197 The election of Robert..Count of Paris, 
as an opposition King. 1888 Darly Mews 18 Dec. 2/6 
Mr, Gladstone, who was received with Opposition cheers, 
said [etc.} i. 

pieceeeronal (ppdzifonal), a. [f. prec. + -aL.] 
+1. Of or pertaining to astronomical opposition, 

1686 Goan Celest. Bodies it. iv. 199 The Quincunx of Sol, 
a Sign distant from the Oppositional Line. /é7d. xiv. 354 
This seems a Conjunctional Comet. .it may be reckoned 
Oppositional, in respect of the Fixed Stars. 

2. Pertaining to, or having the character of, 
opposition or hostile action; belonging to, or 
connected with, the parliamentary opposition. 

1829 Examiner 754/1 It (the revenue) loses its oppositional, 
§rim, taxing-man aspect. 1857 Cham. Frul. VI. 97, lsaw 
the premier, . .and other people, ministerial and oppositional. 
1885 tr. Wellhausen's Proke fist, Israel w. 1. 138 Their 
extraordinary and oppositional action. 

Opposi'tionist. [f. as prec. + -187.] 

One who professes or practises opposition; es/. 
a member of the parliamentary opposition. 

1773, J. Boucner Amer. Revol. (1797) 297 Like modern 
“Oppositionists..they seem to have thwarted David. .[as] the 
hest way to promote some indirect purpose of their own. 

1786 Europ. Mag. 1X. 296 Ministers and Oppositionists 
vie with each other who shall he most frugal Bed saving of 
the public Money. 1899-10 Col.ERIDGE Friend (1837) II. r9t 
The Oppositionists to ‘ihings as they are’, are divided into 
many and different classes, 1881 Mrs. C. Praep Policy & 


P. 1. 294 The various ministers, the Oppositionists, and 
officials walked in. 


159 


b. attrib, or as adj. 

1812 SHELLEY Lett., to E. Hitchener (1888) 11. 90 The 
public papers are either oppositionist or ministerial. 1881 
Mrs. C. Praep Policy & P. 111.220 Vhe grave nature of the 
Oppositionist attack. 


Opposi'tionless, 2. [f. Oprosirion + -LEss.] 
Having no opposition. 

1758 H. Warpoce Lett. to Montage citi, The parliament 
is met, but empty and totally oppositionless, 

Oppositive (gppzitiv), a. (s6.) [f. opposit-, 
ppl. stem of L. opponcre to oppose, OPPONE + 
-IVE; cf. F. oppositif, -ive (Littré).] 

+1. = Opposite A. 1, 1b. Obs. 

1632 Litucow Jrav. v1. 231 A little foure-squared Roome, 
oppositiue to the deualling side of .. Syon. 1857 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., Oppositivus, appl.ed to stamens when situated 
opposite the divisions of a simple perianth, as in the Li¢:rc7 ; 
or to a corol, as in the Primula;..to petals when placed 
before the divisions of the calyx, as in the Serdberis: 
Oppositive. 

2. Characterized by opposing or contrasting; 
expressive of contrariety or antithesis; adversative. 

1622 [implied in OrrositivELy} 1634 Be. Hatt Contem//., 
N. Ti w. Prosee. Trausfig., Not without some oppositive 
comparison; not Moses, not Elias, hut this: Mosesand Elias 
were servants; thisa Sonne. 1845 StopparTGraminar in 
Encyel, Metrop. 1. 50/1 In most Languages there are nega- 
tive or oppositive verbs, as volo or nolo in Latin; to dv and 
undo in English; fier and mefier in French. 1865 Licut- 
root Galatians (1874) 76/1 Ei 44 seems always to retain its 
proper exceptive sense, and is not simply oppositive. 

3. Inclined to opposition, contentious. rare. 

1865 G. Macponatp A, Forbes Ixxxiii. 394 Neither was 
tbe duty so unpleasant to Thomas's oppositive nature. 

+B. sb. = Opposite b. 2. Obs, rare". 

1561 Stowe's Chaucer, clstrol. 268h/z Then haste thou 
East and West, and per consequens the oppositife, that is 
Southe and North, (Cf. Astro/. iu. § 38.) 

Hence Oppo'sitively adv., in an oppositive 
manner ; also Oppo'sitiveness. 

1632 T. Stoucuton Chr, Sacrif. xv. 205 The will of God.. 
is here said to be perfect. This also I understand opposi- 
tiuely and comparatiuely, Oppositiuely, because the old 
Testament was imperfec! : comparatiuely, because this there- 
fore is more perfect. 1633 T. Apams £.xg. 2 (eter iti. 18 
Oppositively, as it is opposed to that external duration after 
this world, when time shall be no more. 1824 Alackw. Mag. 
XY. 225, I had the organ of ‘ oppositiveness ’. 


+ Oppo'sitor. Ods. [agent-n. from L. ofpincse, 
opposttum to oppose: see -or. Cf. It. opposttore 


and obs. F. opfosileur (16th c. in Godef.).] One 
who opposes, an opponent. 
1598 Frorio, Ofsosi/ore, an oppositor, an opponent. 1604 


A. Serre in Sucelenuch AS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 52 My 
oppositors are so many that I have submitted all to the 
Archbishop. 1641 Eart Mono. tr. Biondis Civil Warres 
1v, 80 For the Constable no man names him but Chartier, 
who ..hath as some thit live in these dayes his oppositors. 

+ Oppo'sive, a. Obs. rare—!.  [irreg. f. OprosE 
v. + -IVE.]) Inclined to oppose, contradictory. 

1676 Acc. L, Afuggleton in Harl, Afise. (Malh.) 1. 610 An 
obstinate, dissentious, and opposive spirit. 

Oppossum, obs. form of OrossuM. 

+Opposure. O+s. [f. Oppose v. + -URE: cf. 
exposure.) The action of opposing, opposition. 

1611 Hevwoop Golden Age i. Wks. 1874 II]. 48 Wee'l 
stand their fierce opposure. 1615 CuapMan Od/yss. x1. 127 
Neptune still will his opposure try. 1692 LeiGHTox Serv. 
Wks. (1868) 358 In the heat of dispute and opposure to the 
unjust imputations of his friends. 

Oppress (/pre‘s,, v. Forms: a. 4-5 op- 
pres(e, 4-6 opress(e, 4-7 oppresse, 4- oppress. 
8B. 4 apresse, 5 appres, appress‘e. [a. OF. 
oppresser, apresser (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) = It. 
oppressare (Florio), ad. med. L. oppressare, freq. 
of L. opprimére to press against, press or bear 
down; to put down, crush, overwhelm, check ; to 
fall upon, take by surprise; to suppress, conceal ; 
in late L., to force (a woman), f. 06- (OB- 1b) + 
premére to press.} 

+1. ¢rans. To press injuriously upon or against ; 
to subject to pressure with hurtful or overpowering 
effect; to press down by force; to crush, trample 
down, smother, crowd, Oés. 

1382 Wycuir J/ark iii. 9 Tesus seith to his disciplis, that 
the litil boot shulde serue hymi, for the cumpanye of peple, 
lest thei oppremiden hym. ¢ 1420 /’allad. on Hus, wr. 499 
Yef euery kynde an order by hymselve, Lest mychty treen the 
smaleadoun oppresse, 1460 CApGRAVE Chrou. (Rolls) 266 He 
was sleyn at Caleys, oppressed hetwix to fedir bedis. 1490 
[see Oppression 1). 1597 Bearp Theatre God's Fudgent. 
(1612) 230 Brennus..when hee entred the citie so loaded her 
with gold, that hee couered and oppressed her therewith, 
1642 R. Carpenter FA-rferience 1. vii. 162 The upper part 
of a Church fell..and..the women sitting in the body of 
the Church, many of them were oppressed. 1741 RicHAaRDSON 
Pamela (1824) 1. cli. 493 Fear to put on te hat, lest he 
should oppress his foretop. 178r Giuson Decl. & F. xxxv. 
(1869) If. 298 The wounded king was oppressed in the 
general disorder, and trampled under the feet of his own 
cavalry. ; 

b. esp. To bear down or crush in battle; to 
overwhelm with numbers. Now rave. 

¢x400 Destr. Troy 5889 [Thai] woundit hom wikkedly, 
walt hom to ground, Oppresset hom with pyne, put hom 
abake. a1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. V/ 130 The Englishe- 
men..heyng oppressed with so greate a multitude, thei wer 
compelled to flie into the Abhaye. 1655 Stanvey ///st, 
Philos. 111. (1701) 86/2 Enclosed by the Enemy who exceeded 


OPPRESS. 


them in number; they gave back and were in the end opprest, 
and all kill’d, 1713 Aovison Cafo 1v. iv, Opprest with 
multitudes, he greatly fell, 1827 Scott Tales of Grand- 
Sather Ser, t. viii. (1841) 29/2 He resolved to avoid fighting 
at that time, lest he should be oppressed hy numbers. 

ce. fig. Ofsleep, etc.: To press upon, overpower, 
weigh down. (Chiefly foe/.) 

1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Acts xx. 9 A certaine yong man..was 
cppraced with heauy sleepe. 1667 Mitton P, L. 1x. 1045 
Till dewie sleep Oppress'd them, wearied with thir amorous 
play. 1697 Dreyvpen Alexander's Feast v, With love and 
wine at once oppressed. 1715-20 Pore //iad xiv. 405 With 
love and sleep's soft power oppress'd. 1820 Keats Eve 
St. Agnes xxvii, Until the poppicd warmth of sleep op- 
press'd Her soothed limbs, 1820 SHELLEY Ji ffeh of Atlas 
Ixix, The grave Of such, when death oppressed the weary 
soul, Was as a green and over-arching bower, 

2. To affect with a feeling of pressure, constraint, 
or distress; to lie heavy on, weigh down, burden, 
crush (the feelings, mind, spirits, etc.). 

©1374 Cuaucer 7roylus 1. 1040 (1089) Every spirit his 
vigour yn knette, So bey a-stoned & oppressed were. ¢ 1477 
Caxton ¥ason 35 Hit semeth that he hath his herte 
oppressed with aspre dueil and sorowe. @ 1533 Lp. Berxers 
ffuon xxii. 65 Hunger opressyd hym more than it dyde to 
them of gretter age. 1667 Mitton P. £. vi. 129 Know- 
ledge is as food, and needs no less Her Temperance over 
Appetite, .. Oppresses else with Surfet. 1719 De For 
Crusoe 1. vi, These Reflections oppress’d me for the second 
or third Day of my Distemper. 1783 Crasse Village 1. 226 
Thus groan the old, till by disease opprest They taste 
a final woe. 1822 Lams Elia Ser. t Dist. Corresp., Vhe 
Weary World of Waters between us oppresses the imagina- 
tion. 1894 Hatt Caine J/anxrman i. xix. 188 He was 
oppressed with a sense of ineanness never felt before. 

+3. To put down, suppress; to crush, quell, sub- 
due, overwhelm (a person); to check, extinguish, 
or put an end to (a thing or state of things, feeling, 
disposition, etc.). Ods. 

c 1340 HampoLe Prose Tr. 42 ‘ Scrutator maiestatis oppri- 
metur a gloria’.. Raunsakerof be myghte of Godd and of His 
Maieste..sall be oucrlayde and oppresside of Hym-selfe. 
€ 1386 Cnaucer Sec, Nun's 7. Prol. 4 ¥delnesse..To eschue 
and hy hire contrarie hire oppresse That is to seyn by 
leueful hisynesse, ¢ 1398 — Fortune 60 (Camb. MS.) Whi 
sholdys thow my realte apresse [v. 7. opresse]. 1413 Pilger. 
Sowle (Caxton 1483) 1v. xxxiv. 83 Stronge and myghty for 
to oppressen brybours and extorcioners. 1560 Davs tr. 
Sletdane's Cons. 41 b, That the trueth should be oppressed, 
and the lyght of the Ghospell extinguisshed. 1579 Fenton 
Guicctard, ¥,To areare a sufficient strength to oppresse the 
conspirators. 1603 Kwoties //ist. Turks (1621) 745 He.. 
determined .. to pstsse over into Affricke,.. in hope to 
oppresse that rebellion in the beginning. 1647 A. Ross 
Mystag. Poet. vill, (1675) 167 He [Hercules] oppressed 
Cacus. 1709 7atler No. 32 P 6 An Enormity which has 
been revived (after being long oppressed) and is called 
Punning. 1829 Mackinrosn Case Donna Maria Wks. 1846 
I]. 422 England..who had the power of rapidly succouring 
Portugal, without the means of oppressing her independence. 

+b. To suppress, keep out of sight, conceal. 

1538 StaRKEY £ug/and 1. i. 17 Man, yf he be brought vp 
in corrupt opynyon, hath no perceyueance of thys natural 
law, but sufiryth hyt by neclygence to be oppressyd, as ther 
wer no such sedys plantyd in hym. 1539 ‘VonstaLt Serv. 
Pain Sund, (1823) 20 His godly nature coulde not be hydde, 
nor kepte vnder, nor oppressed by any humilitie. 1560 
Davus tr. Sleidane's Comin. 153 This ix alwayes theyr facion, 
that .. they wyll in suche maner of assemblies, oppresse 
Christ and his ueritie. 

+e. in/r. To becrtushed or overwhelmed. xare—!. 

1485 Dighy Alyst, 1. 2111 Now I know well I xall not 
opprese. 

4. To trample down or keep under by wrongful 
exercise of authority or superior power or strength ; 
to load or burden with cruel or unjust imposi- 
tions or restraints; to tyrannize over. 

1382 Wycuir £-rod. iii. ee haue seen the affliccioun of 
hem, with the which thei ben oppressid of the Egipcyens. 
— Fas. ii. 6 Wher riche men oppresen not 30u hi power? 
¢ 1430 Goddis Compl, 201 in Pol. Rel. & L. Poems (1866) 181 
Pe poore peple pou doist oppresse Wib sleitis and willis. 
1596 Dacrynpce tr. Leslie's (/i'st. Scot. 1. 114 Thay ar frie 
of al custumes, with quhilkes ar opprest the subiectes of 
vthiris princes. 1620 EK, Biount /fore Subs. 309 Euery 
great man..seuerally oppresseth the common people. 1737 
Pore //or, Epist. 1, 1. 182 That Man divine whom Wisdom 
calls her own;..Rich ev’n when plunder'd, honour’d while 
oppress’d. 1844 ‘I'HirLWALL Grecce Ixii, VIII. 147 The 
powerful citizens oppressed the weak. 1849 Macautay //rsé. 
Lng. ii, 1, 180 She had been pillaged and oppressed by the 
party which preached an austere morality. 

absol. 1611 Bisre Ps. x. 18 To judge the fatherless & the 
oppressed, that the man of the earth may no more oppress. 

+5. Of an enemy, external circumstances, etc. : 
To press or bear heavily on; to reduce to straits ; 
to molest, trouble, harass, distress. Oés, 

1382 Wyctir ¥udg. x. 12 Whether not the Egipciens, and 
Amorreis, .. and Amalech, and Chanaan oppressiden 30u? 
¢1460 Forirscur Abs. & Lim. Alon, iii, (1885) 115 The 
Scottes and the Pyctes, so bete and oppressid this lande, 
pat the peple therof sought helpe of the Romayns. 1555 
Even Decades 1, 20 Fewe of the inhabitantes. .kepte theyr 
promyse, bycause they were sorer oppressed with famine 
then any of the other. 1560 Daus tr. S/eidane's Comm. 
37, The fury of the Turkes, and the Heresie of Luther 
oppresse us both at once. 1611 Bisre Vu. x.g If ye go to 
war in your land against the enemy that oppresseth you, 
then ye shall blow an alarm with the trumpets. 

+6. trans. To fall upon, come upon unexpectedly, 


take by surprise. Obs. (So L. opprimére.) 

1382 Wyciir Prov. xx. 13 Wile thou not Iooue slep, lest 
thee nedynesse opresse lee opprimat), @ 1555 RioLEY 
Wks. (Parker Soc.) 145 Woe be unto us, if he can oppress 


us at unawares. 1603 Knottes Hist. Turks (1621) 673 


OPPRESS. 


Hoping. .to steale into the campe undiscovered, and there 
so to oppresse Solyman sleeping in lis tent. 

+7. ‘Voforce, violate, ravish. Obs. (SoL. opprimére.) 

1382 Wycuir 2 Sav. xiii. 32 Fro the day that he oppresside 
Thamar, his sister. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Frank/, 7’, 657 She.. 
Chees rather for to dye than assente ‘To been oppressed of 
hir maydenhede. 1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) V. 39 The 
abbote..was accusede .. that he hade oppressede that woman 
callede Melancia. 1613 Haywarp Jill, Jin /lard. Alise. 
(Malh.) III. 157 If a man oppressed any woman, he was 
deprived of his privy parts. 

+ 8. To press, force, urge; ve/fl. to force or exert 
oneself. Obs. (So OF. ofpresser, Godef.) 

¢1400 Destr, Troy 3390, 1 shall appres me with pyne 
your prayer to here, /éid. 9450 Oppresse the with payn, 
& present hym dethe! 1523 Lo. Berners /rozss, I. cxxxv. 
162 If I wolde sore oppresse you I ain sure ye wolde gladly 
pay x. thousand crownes. 

+9. ‘To press close; to close, shut up. Obs, 
(Cf. L. opprimere ora, ociutlos.) 

1583 E.vec. for Treason (1675) 46 Persons that have.. 
stopped their ears against the sound of Justice, and oppressed 
their hearts against the force of reason. 

O. Her, = DEBRUISE 7. 2. 

Chiefly in pa. pple: see Orrressen Afi. a, 2. 

+ Oppre'ss, sb. Ols. Also 6 oppresse. (a. 
OF. oppresse, ad. L. oppressa, from oppressis, pa. 
pple. of opprimére: see prec.] = OPPRESSION 2. 

¢ 1470 Henry Jallace vi. 144 The gret oppress off wer. 
1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 1v. xxix. 331 Suche 
oppresse of paynes and of teinptacyon. 1577 Dee Relat. 
Sir. 1. (1659) 399 He became in a great oppresse of mind to 
find us coupled with so ungodly a man, 


Oppressed (fpre'st, poet. Spreséd), ppl.a. Also 
6-8 opprest. [f. OPPRESS v. + -ED1.] 

1. Pressed down or weighed down physically or 
mentally ; burdened, troubled, depressed ; reduced 
to straits or difficulties; esf. harassed or crushed 
down by tyranny or unjust treatment; downtrodden. 

1382 Wycwir /sa. i. 17 Helpeth to the opressid. ¢1511 
ist Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 31/2 Ye opprest pope 
of ye schole of Rome. 1605 Suaks. Lear y. iil. 5 For 
thee oppressed King I am caste downe. a 1687 Sir W. 
Petty Pol. Arith. (1690) 21 ‘The Hollanders were one 
hundred years since a poor and oppressed People. 1767 Goocu 
Treat, Wounds I. 280 He was seized with a lethargy, and 
other usual symptoms of an oppressed brain, and expired 
soon after, 1871 FREEMAN Worm. Cong. IV. xxi. 618 There 
is not a word to hint that that oppressed nation was what it 
is now the fashion to call an oppressed nationality. 

2. Her, = DEBRUISED, 

157z BossEWELL Armovi¢ u. 132b, The fielde is de Azure, 
two winges iointlyen Lewre de Argent, oppressed wt a barre 
Gules, 1868 Cussans /fer. vi. ‘ed. 3) 86 When an Ordinary 
surmounts, or is placed over, a Lion, or other animal, it is 
said to be Debruzsed, or Oppressed, by that Ordinary. 

+ Oppre'sser. Oés. rare. [f. Oppress v. + 
-ER 1} One who oppresses; = Oppressor, 

1388 WycuiF Gex. x. 9 Huntere [¢/oss, that is, oppressere]. 
1607 Hieron IVs. I. 185 ‘he young man will bee loose, .. 
the oppresser cruell. a 1617 /did. 2 The Lord was pleased 
to call Paul, who before.. was a persecutor and a blasphemer 
and an oppresser. 

+ Oppressful, a. 
-FUL,] Oppressive. 

1606 G. W[oopcockE] /fist. Lustine vit1. 39 Bewailing.. 
the oppresseful estate wherein themselues liued. /67d. xx1. 
78 What taxes how oppressfull soeuer imposed vypon them- 
selues, they account it their duty to obey them, 

Oppressing (fpre'sin), v4/. 56. [-1ncl.] The 
action of OPPRESS v.; oppression. Now gerzuzdial. 

1388 [see OrpressIon 2]. 1395 Purvey Remonstr. (1851) 
24 Spoilinge pore men with vniust axingis, oppressingis, 
extortions. 1460 Kolls of Parlt. V. 383/1 Ride to the 
oppressyng of any of the said rebellions. 1483 Cath. Angd. 
260/2 An Oppressynge, offressio. 1762 \Wootman IVs. 
(1840) 220 In many ways they corrupted the law,..the 
oppressing of the stranger was one. 

Oppre'ssing, f//. a. [f. as prec. + -1nG2.] 
That oppresses (in senses of the vb.). 

161t Bisce Zefh. iii. 1 Woe. .to the oppressing citie. 1649 
Litpurn Liverties People Eng. (ed. 2) title-p., Who, although 
they have beheaded the King for a ‘I'yrant, yet walk in his 
oppressingest steps. a@173z I. Boston Crook in Lot (1805) 
129 ‘They prove an oppressing load. 1820 J. Brown //ist, 
Brit. Ch, 1. vu, 228 The oppressing managers. J/od, The 
oppressing hand of sickness. 

Oppression (/pre‘fan). Also 4-5 opression. 
(a. F. oppression (12th c.), ad. L. oppresstdn-em, 
n. of action f. opprimére to Oppress.]| The action 
of oppressing or condition of being oppressed. 

1. The action of pressing or weighing down; 
pressure, weight, burden. (Chiefly ved.) 

1490 Caxton Exeydos xxvii. 96 The tourment & flagitacyon 
wherof the see was bette in righte grete violence, by the 
opressions of the shippes, that opressid her in their saillyng. 
1593 Suaks. Rich, [/, 1. iv. 31 Yond dangling Apricocks, 
Which like vnruly Children, make their Syre Stoupe with 
oppression of their prodigall weight. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 
vi. 288 ‘I’here gentle sleep.. with soft oppression seis’'d My 
droused sense. 1727-46 ‘Tomson Sze ser 360 Infant hands 
.. with the fragrant load O’ercharged, ainid the kind oppres- 
sion roll. : a. . 

2. ta. The action of weighing down or bearing 
heavily on a person, the mind, feelings, etc. ; 
pressure of outward circumstances, or of grief, pain, 
or trouble ; the condition of being pressed hard by 
misfortune, distress. Obs. b. The feeling of being 
oppressed or weighed down; bodily or mental un- 


easiness or distress. 


Obs. rare. [f. OrprEess + 


| 


| 


160 


1382 Wycetir Ecclus. xl. g Deth, blod, strif, and two 
bitende swerd, opressiouns [1388 oppressyngis], hungres, 
and to-treding, and scourges. ¢1430 Lyoc. Min. Poems 
(Percy Soc.) 69 Over salt mete doth grete oppressioun ‘I’o 
fieble stomakes. 1593 Snaks. Rich. //, 1. iv. 13 My hart.. 
laught me craft To counterfeit oppression of such greefe, 
That word seem'd buried in my sorrowes graue. 1710 
Steere Tatler No. 168 » 6 He..who performs nothing 
through the Oppression of his Modesty. 1719 Younc 
Busiris wv. i, Fainting beneath th’ oppression of her grief, 
1748 Hartley Odserv. Afan 1, ii. 167 Dreams, Agitations, 
and Oppressions, that Excess in Diet occasions in the Night. 
1853 Maurice Proph. & Kings iv. 62 With this oppression 


-.came the drying up of all the moisture and freshness of | 


life, the parching heat of fever. 

3. Exercise of authority or power in a burden- 
some, harsh, or wrongful manner; unjust or crtel 
treatment of subjects, inferiors, etc. ; the impesition 
of unreasonable or unjust burdens. 

1340 Hamvote Pr, Conse. 1. 1175 Pe world is .. a sted of 
mykel wrechednes, ..Of violence and of oppression. 1386 
Rolls of Parit. 111. 225/1 Many wronges subtiles, and also 
open oppressions, ydo to hem. a 1420 Hoccreve De Reg. 
Princ. 2541 Ministres to seelde hem wel gouerne; Oppres- 
sioun regneth in euery herne. 1599 Suaxs. few. V, 1. 
il, 172 You would haue sold your King to slaughter,.. His 
Sublects to oppression, and contempt. 1656 STANLEV //is¢. 
Philos. 1V. (1701) 139/2 She was in danger of oppression by 
the Magistrates. 1729 Butter Sem, Sedfudecetit Wks. 1874 
II, 126 There is not a word in our language which expresses 
more detestable wickedness than offression. 1796 BURKE 
Lett., to Ilussey Corr. 1844 I 397 You and J hate 
Jacobinism as we hate the gates of hell. Why? Because 
It is a system of oppression, 1822 Montcomery //ynn, 
‘Hail to the Lord's Anointed’ i, He comes to break oppres- 
sion, To set the captive free. 1858 Froupr //ist. Ang. III. 
xiii. 95 The law itself had been made an instrument of 
oppression. 

+4. Forcible violation of a woman, rape. Ods. 

¢1385 Cuaucer L. G. IV. 1868 Lucrece, Openly [he] let 
cary her on a bere Thurgh al the tovne, that men may see 
and here The horryble dede of hir oppressyon. ¢ 1386 — 
Wife's T. 33. 

+5. The action of forcibly putting down or crush- 
ing, repression. Odés. 

€ 1385 Cuaucer L. G. HH’. 2591 Hypermn., With Wenus, 
and other oppressyoun Of houses, Mars bys venym ys adoun., 
1545 Primer Hen. W111, Prayers of Passion, That they may 
..Judge..to the oppression of wickedness. 1553 Brennr 
Q. Curtins Ddviij, The Musicans .. rebelled, for the 
oppression of whom, Python was sent thither. 

+6. Astron. Obscuration of the light of a planet 
or star by proximity to the sun. Odés. 

1551 Recorve Cast. Kunowd. (1556) 196 The darkenynge 
or hidynge of the starre, whiche chaunce happeneth com- 
monly to any starre being within 15 degrees of the Sonne, ..is 
called of many men Combustion. Other contract the name 
of combustion to syxe degrees, and call this Oppression. 

Hence Oppre‘ssionist, one who practises or 


approves of oppression. 

1828 Bentuam Js. (1843) X. 581 The enemies of the 
people may be divided into two classes. ‘The depreda- 
tionists, whose love of themselves is stronger than their 
hatred to others; and the offressionists, whose hatred to 
others is stronger than their love of themselves. 


Oppressive (fpresiv),@.  [{ad. med. L. oppres- 
siv-us, f, ppl. stem of ofprimére to OPPRESS: see 
-IvE. Cf. F. ofpressif, -ive (1480 in Godef. 
Compl.).] 

1. Of the nature of oppression or tyrannous treat- 
ment of subjects, inferiors, etc.; unjustly burden- 
some, harsh, or merciless; tyrannical. 

1627-77 Fevtuam Resolves i. \xii. 290 Those sins, that 
grate, and scratch, and gall, .. Plunders, Perjuries, and 
oppressiue Murthers, 1729 Butter Sersz. Self-deceit Wks. 
1874 II. 125 An hard and oppressive course of behaviour .. 
is most certainly immoral and vicious. 1861 Wricut Ess, 
Archzol. 1. v. 73 One of the great vices of the Roman rule 
was the oppressive taxation of the provinces. 

2. Characterized by oppressing, disposed to op- 
press, tyrannical, 

1712 BERKELEY Pass. Obed. § 41 Calamities and devasta- 
tions whicb oppressive governments bring on the world, 
1738 WesLey Ps. 1. i, The Persecutor’s Guilt to share 
Oppressive in the Scorner’s Chair, 1845 S. Austin Ranke’s 
fist. Ref VAI. 637 In the Danish cities .. there were civic 
bodies impatient of the yoke of an oppressive aristocracy. 

3, Having the quality of oppressing or weighing 
heavily on the mind, spirits, or senses; burden- 
some, depressing ; overpowering, overwhelming. 

1712 STEELE Sect. No. 429 p12 Byreason of his luxuriant 
Health he is oppressive to Persons of composed Behaviour. 
1796 H. Hunter tr. St.-Pierre’s Stud. Nat. (1799) 111. 113 
The maladies of the mind, so oppressive in a state of 
solitude. 1835 Lytron Rienzi vi. ii, 1t wasa brigbt, oppres- 
sive, sultry morning, 1858 Dickens Le?¢. (1880) Il. 55 My 
cold has been oppressive. 1880 Ouipa Avoths II. 160 Paris 
became very oppressive to her. 

Oppre'ssively, adv. [f. prec. + -by2] In 
an oppressive manner, crushingly. 

1. With unjustly harsh exercise of authority or 
power ; tyrannically. 

1769 Burke Late St. Nation 40 Her taxes are more 
injudiciously and more oppressively imposed. 1832 Lewis 
Use & Ab. Pol, Terms viii. 68 ‘Vhe rulers govern oppres- 
sively. 1860 Dickens Uncoms. Trav. v, | should be very 
slow to interfere oppressively with Dark Jack. 

2. So as to oppress or weigh heavily on the 
mind, spirits, or senses. 5 

1859 Mitt Liberty 157 Opinions similar. .to these. . prevail 
widely among the artizan class, and weigh oppressively on 
those who are amenable to the opinion chiefly of that class. 


OPPROBRIOUS. 


1894 Outing (U.S.) XXIV. 351/1 Although..we were at an 
altitude of fully ten thousand feet. .it was oppressively hot. 

Oppre'ssiveness. [f.as prec. +-NxESs.] The 
quality or fact of being oppressive. 

1701 Fura Pop. Angilic. Pref. 5 If upon the account of its 

ppressiveness and Illegality, the Voice of the People be 
everywhere against it. 1863 H. Cox /zstit. 1. x. 240 Records 
of the oppressiveness of their jurisdiction. 1883 ScHarr 
list. Ch. 1. vi. 393 The oppressiveness of the Roman yoke 
increased every year. 

t+tOppre'ssment. Obs. rare. 

+ -MENT.] Oppression; crushing. 

¢ 1537 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. m. III. 78 To the encrease 
of vertewe and oppressmentt of syne. 1592 WyRLEY A rmorie, 
Ld. Chandos 60 Whilst this good king in England made 
his stay, Him sicknes took with..strong oppresinent. 

Oppressor (fpre'sa1). Also 5 8 -our, (5 -ur). 
(a. Al. oppressour = ¥. oppresseur (14the. in Godef. 
Compl.), ad. L. oppressor, agent-n. from ofprimére 
to Oprress. ] 

1. One who oppresses; esf. one who harasses 
with unjust or crnel treatment. 

e1425 LypG. Assembly of Gods 676 Oppressours of pepyll, 
and myghity crakers. 1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) IH. 251 
Nemproth the bostuous oppressor of men. 1531 ELyor 
Gow, 11. iv, He is,.a valiaunt inan, sauynge that he is an 
Oppressour, an extorcioner, 1621 Bacon in our C. “ng. 
Lett. \Cainden 42, I have been no avaricious oppressor of the 
people. 1704 Pore H’indsor For. 74 Th’ Oppressor rul'd 
tyrannic where he durst. 1874 Mor.ey Compromise 11886) 
14 The patriots of Hungary are now in possession of their 
ee and have become friends of their old oppressors. 

. Anything that oppresses the mind or spirits, 

1723 Dicsy Let, to Pope 14 Aug., Sickness is a great 
oppressor, 

+ Oppre'ssure. Oés. [f. OppREss v. + -URE; 
cf, It. ofpressura.] The action of oppressing ; 
oppression ; clistress, trouble. 

¢ 1600-8 DB. Jonson in Four C. Eng. Lett. (Camden) 64 
You that counsel me to a silence in these oppressures. 1658 
Creveranp Rustickh Rampant Wks. (1687) 457 He com- 
plains ..of the oppressures of the Commons, of withholding 
the Wages of poor Labourers. a@1670 Hacker Aé/. 
Williams u. 222 Vhe Oppressures that in Three and twenty 
years..exercis’d the Detence and Patience of one man, made 
him stand the stronger. 

+ Opprobra‘tion. Ods. rare. (In quot. erron. 
-bation.) (ad. L. opprobration-em, n. of action f. 
opprobrare to reproach, taunt, f. 06- (OB- 1 b) + 
frobrum infamous act, infamy.] Keproaching, 
taunting, reviling. 

€1616 Cuapman /lymin to [lermes Poems (1875) 296 Such 
a one In all the art of opprobation As not in all the Deities 
I have seen, 1623 CockEeRAM, Offrobation, rebukefull, 
sprightfull. 

+ O-pprobratory, a. Obs. rare—'. (In quot. 
erron, -batory.) ([f. ppl. stem of L. ofprob: dre: 
see -ory.} Conveying reproach or detraction. 

1833 Fraser's Mlag. VII. 505 Some observation, either 
approbatory or opprobatory, touching this portico. 

+Oppro‘bre. Qs. Also 5-6 obprobre, 6 
oprobre, opprobe. fa. OF. 04-, opprobre, ob- 
probe, oprobe (12th c. in Godef. Compl.., ad. L. 
opprobrium.| = OPPROBRIUM, OPPROBRY. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxvii. 96 She .. reputed it to be 
doon in opprobre and confusion inhomynyouse. 1g0z 
Ordinary of Crysten Men(W. de W. 1506) 1v. xxii. 296 Hym 
..to delyuer from opprobe whan there was place or tyme. 
1512 /Yelyas in Thoms (rose Rom. (1828) II]. 37, I was wel 
borne in an unhappie houre for to se nowe this obprobre. 
¢1532 Du Wes J/xztrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 1017 Fulfyller of 
oprobre & of detraction, f 

Opprobriate (fprowbriet), v. [f. med. L. 
opprobriat-, ppl. stem of opprobridre, f. L. oppro- 
brium: see OPPROBRIUM.] ¢7ans. To cover with 
opprobrium ; to speak abusively or contemptuously 


of orto. Hence Oppro‘briated Zf/. a. 

1649 G. DanireL Trinarch., Rich. 11, cccxlvi, What they 
writt Hee Read T’ opprobriate bimselfe. 1840 7a/t's Alag. 
VII. 167 [They] would never dream of thus opprobriating 
the great names stamped current by the universal voice. 
1842 /éid. IX. 563 Known only by his ill repute in tbe 
world,—under the opprobriated name of A,O, 1846 Mrs. 
Gore Exg. Char. (1852) 42 She will probably come in time 
to be opprobriated as a coquette. 

Opprobrious (gprowbrias), 2. Forms: 4- op- 
probrious, (5 obprobryes, 6 obprobrious(e, 
-yous(e, -yus, 6-7 approbrious, 7 opproprious). 
{ad. OF, o6-, opprobrieux, or late L. opprohrros-us, 
{. L. opprobrium : see OPPROBRIUM. | 

1. Of words, language, etc.: Conveying oppro- 
brium or injurious reproach ; attaching, or intended 
to attach, disgrace; contumelious, vituperative, 
abusive. Rarely of persons: Using contumelious 


or abusive language. 

1387 Trevisa //igdex (Rolls) VII. 167 Prayeng a oppro- 
brious a reprevynge name unto baym but if they drank.. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. (1892) 1079 After many obprobryes 
wordes..they ladde hym forthe vnto a tree. @1548 Hatt 
Chron., Edw. [V,198b, A man contumelious, opprobrious, 
and an iniurious person. /d7d., Hen. VIII 144 These with 
many approbrious wordes, were spoken against tbe Cardinall. 
160z RowLanps Greene's Ghost 3 The name of Conicatchers 
is..vsed for an opprobrious name for euerie one that sheweth 
the least occasion of deceit. 1715-z0 Pore /éiad vi. 108 
Stern Menelaus first the silence hroke, And, inly groaning,. 
thus opprobrious spoke. 1831 Macautay Zss., Hampden 
(1887) 228 The multitude pressed round the King’s coach, 
and insulted him with opprobrious cries, 1839 I. Taytor 

a 


{f. OPPRESS v, 


4, 


OPPROBRIOUSLY. 


Anc. Chr. 1. 1v. 548 The opprobrious epithet, hypocrite. . 
is the world’s rough judgment. i . 
+b. Of actions, feelings, etc.: Offering or dis- 


posed to offer indignity ; insulting, insolent. Ods. 
1630 Quartes Div. Poems, Sion's Sonn. x1. iv, The Bridall 
bed; which Time. or Age Durst never warrant from th’ 
opprobrious rage Of envious fate. 1701 Rowe Amd, Step- 
Moth. w. iii, Whom that fell Dog..\With most opprobrious 
Injuries has loaded. : : . 
2. Attended by or involving shame or infamy; 


held in dishonour; associated with disgrace; in- 


famous, shameful, disgraceful. Now rare. 

¢1510 More Picus Wks. 15/2 The opprobriouse death of 
the crosse. 1597 Hooker Eccl, Pol.v. Ixxxi.§ 15 Neither did 
any thing sceme opprobrious out of which there might arise 
commoditie and profit. 1667 Mitton /’. £.1. 403 The wisest 
heart Of Solomon he led. .to build His Temple right against 
the Temple of God, On that opprobrtous Hill. 1784 Cowrer 
Task v. 379 Opprobrious more To France than all her losses 
and defeats,.. Her house of bondage,..the Bastille. 1860 
Pusey Min. /'roph. 81 The reproachful words of the enemies 
of God are but the echo of the opprobrious deeds of His 
unfaithful servants. ; 

b. Subject to opprobrium. rave. 

1804 Evcenta vE Acton Tale without Title 11. 133 To 
see their emoluments arise from some other source than 
tithes, the collection of which frequently renders them very 
opprobrious to their parishioners. - 

Oppro‘briously, adv. [f. prec. + -L¥2.] In 
an opprobrious manner; with opprobrium. 

1, With opprobrious language, abusively. 

1494 Fasyan Chron. v1. clxxxvi. 187 He rebuked hym 
otherwyse than was syttynge with his honour, and called 
hym obprobriously. 1578 Chr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers 
(1851) 453 The immaculate Lamb,..who being opprobriously 
railed at, opened not his mouth. 1645 Mttton Jetrach, 
Introd., It serv'd him. to inveigh opprobriously against the 
person, branding him with no lesse chen impudence. 1761-z 
Hume “ist. Eng. (1806) V. Ixvii. 67 The king, whom they 
opprobriously called the Black Bastard. 1843 J. Martineau 
Chr. Life (1867) 184 The world (as divines opprobriousl 
term it), 1855 Macaucay ‘ist. Eng, xvii. IV. 82 He had, 
at Versailles, spoken opprobriously of the Irish nation. . 

+2. In a way involving shame or disgrace; with 
indignity, contumeliously, ignominiously. Ods. 

1602 T. Fitznersert fol. 39 The lewes finding it [an 
image of Christ}, vsed it most opprobriously, & pearced it 
with a lance. a 168z Str T. Browne Trac/s (1684) 105 The 
Fish, whereby Fornicatours were so opprobriously and irk. 
somely punished. 


Oppro’briousness. ([f. as prec. + -NESs.] 


‘The quality or fact of being opprobrious ; reproach- 


fulness, scurrility ; + opprobrium, shame, disgrace. 

a 1540 Barnes P&s. (1573) 3434/1 A righteous man is better 
that hath none Images, for he shall be free from obprobrious- 
nes. c1sg0 Pilgr. 7. 368 in Thynne's Animadyz, (1875) 
App. i, Oure closters ner farmeris,..wher we were wont to 
work the workes of falsnes, is nuw obiect to oure opprob- 
bryusnes. 1711 SHarress. Charact. III. Asc. v, ii. The 
Opprobriousness and Abuse of those naturally honest Appel- 
lations of Free-Livers, Free-Thinkers, Latitudinarians, 

+ Oppro'brity. Os. rare". [f. Orrrositovs 
+ -ITY.) = prec. 

1751 Female Foundling 1.53 It is by Ignominies and Op- 
probrity that your Redeemer calls you to himself. 

Opprobrium (fpréwbridm). [a. L. 06-, oppro- 
érium disgrace, infamy, reproach; abusive lan- 
guage or word; cause of reproach, f. 04-, ofpro- 
érare to reproach, taunt: see OPPROBRATION. ] 

l. The disgrace or evil 1eputation attached to 
conduct considered shameful; the imputation or 
expression of this disgrace; infamy, reproach. 

1683 J. Scott Serm., bef. Ld. Mayor Wks. 1826 1V.86 Perse- 
cuted with all the reproach and opprobriuin that the most 
inveterate rancour can invent. 1696 Putuips (ed. 5), Oppro- 
briunt, a Latin word become English, the Shame that sticks 
continually to a leud and vicious Act. 1769 Funius Lett. 
xxix. 134 [He] will assert his natural right to the modesty 
of the quotation, and leave all the opprobriuin to his grace. 
1858 Buckte Crvidiz. (1869) 11. vii. 573 Spain... has been 
plundered and oppressed, and the opprobrium lights on the 
robbers, not on the robbed. 1862 ‘TI’rottope Orley F. xxvii, 
Great opprobrium has been thrown on her name. 

2. An occasion or cause of reproach or reproba- 
tion; something that brings disgrace. 

1656 in Clarendon //ist. Red, xv. § 113 That opprobrium 
of Mankind .. who now calls himself our Protector. 1704 
F. Futrer Med. Gyn. (ur 1) 140 This Distemper..is become 
the Opprobrium both of the Patient and Physician. 1861 
Yurtocu Eng, Purit. 1.45 The May-pole .. on the village 
green became a standing opprobrtum to his conscience. 
1869 J. Martineau Ess. It. 253 Amaximabsolutely ground- 
less. the opprobrium of philosophy. 

tOppro'brous, 2. 0és. rare—'. [a. OF. 06-, 
opprobreux, -euse (15th c. in Godef.), f. opprobre: 
see OPPROBRE and -ous.] = OPprosRious. 

¢1530 Remedie of Loue xli, !hat opprobrous name cokold. 

tOppro'bry. 0és. Forms: 5-6 obprobry(e, 

5-7 Opprobrie, 5-8 opprobry, (7 appropry) ; 
also 6 opprobie, 6-7 opproby. [ad. L. 0é-, of- 
probrium : see OpprosRiuM. ] 

- A condition of infamy, shame, disgrace, or 

Teproach; = OPPROBRIUM 1. 

1432-so tr. //igden (Rolls) IV. 365 Gaius putte Pilate to 
exit in to Vienna of Fraunce.. in opprobry of his kynrede, 
on he was borne in those partes, 154z Becon /’athw. 
yes in Early Wks. (Parker Soc.) 132 In like manner 

nne, the wife of Helcana .. prayed God that he would take 
away from her the opprobry and shame, and give her children. 

1597 Bearp Vheatre God's Fudgent, (1612) 98 By the just 
vengeance of God he was abased lower than hell, and put 
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in everlasting shame and opprobrie. 1656 Eart Mono. tr. 
Beccalin’'s Aduts. fr. Parnass. 172 That those nobly de- 
scended Souldiers may be freed from that shameful opprobry. 
1732 Hist. Litteraria 1V, 122 Not being able to endure the 
Opprobry of so infamous a Name. : 

2. The imputation of shameful or infamous con- 
duct ; the utterance of contumelious reproach, 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) VIII. Hart. Contin. 469 Vhe 
kynge rehersede mony wordes of obprobry to the arche-. 
bischop. 149: Caxton Vrtas Patr. \W. de W. 1495) V. xiv. 
344a/1 He..concluded in hym selfe,.to endure pacyently 
all Inturyes and obprobryes that he wolde sayetohym. 1535 
Goodly Primer Dirige Ps. xii, They cast into in teeth this 
gricvous opprobry. 1667 .Vaphta/t (1761) 201 The curate 
had calumniated him bysuch vile opprobies, 1702 C. MaTHER 
Magn. Chr. vi. vi. (1852) 432 Some have not scrupled to 
stigmatize the Indians wjth greatest opprobry. 1765 JoHN- 
son .Votes Shaks. Mids. N.D. 1. ii. g Patch was in old 
language used as a term of opprobry. me 

b. Contumelious treatment; an indignity, insult. 

1569 Stocker tr. Diod. Sic. t. xix. 29 He dyd him all the 
opprobries he knewe or could deuise. 1617 French Fubile 
5 What French-man was there, whose heart did not bleed 
to see these opprobies? : 

3. An occasion, cause, or object of reproach; ‘a 
reproach’, ‘a disgrace’; = OPPROBRIUM 2. 

1535 Goodly Prymer Prayer of Daniel, jean and thy 
people are brought into an opprobry to all that dwell round 
about us. 1650 Eart Mono. tr. Senaul?'s Van bec. Guilty 
254 Poverty is no more the opprobrie of mcn, but the glory 
of Christians. 1675 J. Smitu Chr. Nelig. App. u. 18 Hyper- 
bolus..whom Pliny, Thucidices, and Lucian report to have 
been banish’d the City as its disgrace and opprobry. 

b. Conduct that brings or merits infamy or 
disgrace ; a shameful act. 

1563-87 Foxe A. & i. (1596) 283/1 They cannot doo too 
much to detect your so detestable opprobrie. 1599 Frough- 
ton's Let. v. 17 He is fallen into Chams opprobrie, accusing 
his father. 1795 SoutTHEY Yoan of Arciit. 89 Doom'd to be 
the scene of blacker guilt, Opprobry more enduring, crimes 
that call’d For heavier vengeance. 

Oppugn (fpiii'n), v. Also 6 oppung, opponge, 
7 opugn. fad. L. ofpugndre to fight against, 
attack, assail, besiege, f. o4- (OB- 1 b) + pugrdare 
to fight. Cf. obs. F. oppugner (16th c. in Godef.).] 

+1. trans. Yo fight against, attack, assail, assault, 
besiege. Ods. 

1432-50 tr. /figden (Rolls) III. 269 Furius Camillus op- 
pugnede the walles in an ober parte of the cite. 1563-87 
Foxe 4. & JY. (1596) 220/2 This ‘Vown of Achon..as it was 
mien Ue oppugned by the Christians, so it was stronglie 
defended by the Saracens, 1597 Bearp Vheatre God's 
Fudgem, (1612) 174 He was induced .. to oppugne the Em- 
peror Henry by armes. 1643 Prynne Sov. Power /’arl. in, 
3 Ihe Parliament .. may not onely lawfully resist, but op- 
pugne, suppresse all Forces raised against it. 1860 Mrs. 
Browning /taly & World xii, That nation still is pre- 
dominant Whose pulse beats quickest in zeal to oppugn or 
Succour another, in wrong or want. 

+b. To withstaud, resist (attack). Obs. rare. 

1636 Hevwoop Lucrece 111, iv. Wks. 1874 V. 205 The 
wales made to oppugne [fostile incursions. 

2. fig. To assail or oppose actively by spcech, 
writing, action, or influence of any kind; esf. to 
call in qnestion (a state of things’, controvert (a 
statement, belief, or the likc). 

1529 More Dyaloge tv. ix. 107 b/: That wolde.,so eneiny- 
ously blaspheme and oppugne yy chyrch of Cryst. 1549 
CoverDaAce,etc. Erasnz, l’ar. 2 Johku 53 He dveth wittynglye 
throughe malyce opponge them, whome God woulde well 
vnto, 1§96 Datrvmpce tr. Leslie's fist. Scot. x. 414 je 
wald in ane and the same crime oppung the Maicstie of God, 
and my authorilie, 1634 T. Jonson Parey's Chirurg. 
XXXVI. xx. (1678) 641 The simple medicine alone, hath not 
strength enough to oppugn the disease. a 1683 Sipney Disc. 
Govt, i. § 5 (1704) 10 He that oppugns the publick Liberty, 
overthrows his own. @ 1734 Nortu Lives (1826) 11. 54 Vhen 
and afterwards he openly oppugned Popery. 1817 COLERIDGE 
Biog. 1. it. iii. (1882) 26 In promiscuous company no prudent 
man will oppugn the merits of a contemporary in his own 
supposed departnient. 1882 Anowledge No. 16. 334 Inviting 
the officials whose judgment was oppugned to say whether 
they were mistaken. 

b. Of things: To be opposed to, come in con- 
flict with, run counter to. Now rare. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. xvi. viii. (1886) 408 Cer- 
teine parts thereof .. doo not directlie oppugne my purpose. 
1615 in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Coinm.) I. 169 A con- 
tract so... unjust, as nothing doth more oppugn the Law of 
Nature. ¢1670 Houses Dial. Com. Laws 62 When Law 
and Conscience, or Law and Equity seen to oppugne one 
another, the written Law should be preferr’d. 

ce, ir. and adbsol. ‘Vo tight, contend, oppose. 

1soxr Trond. Ratgene K. Fohkn 1, (1611) 81 Vnworthy man 
-. That do’st oppugne against thy mother Church. 1616 
R. C. Times Whistle 3 Every one..can doe nothing if the 
prohibition Of the Almighty doe oppuene. 1714 Macxy 
Journ. thro’ Eng, (1724) I. viii. 142 A Youth .. before he 
can be a Batchelor of Arts.. must publickly oppugn for 
several Days. 

+ 3. crans. Toprevailupon,winover. Ods.rare—". 

1596 Dacryopce tr. Lesdie's Hist, Scot. w. 213 Vhe King 
of Peychtes .. sum of the Peychtes he oppugnes for money, 
quha figurand thame selfes Britonis, walde..throuch deceit 
put doun Constantine King of Britannie. 

+4. To oppose (a statement, argument, or the 

like) /o another; to maintain in opposition. Oés. 
_ 1781 C. Jounston Hist. J. Juniper \. 126 To this opinion 
it 1s ppauened with equal verisimilitude, that [etc.]. 1849 
Fait's Mag. XV. Bei Lord Kaimes thinks it sufficient to 
oppugn that musical proportions and those of architecture 
are addressed to different senses. 

Hence Oppu‘gning v2/. sb., attacking, assailing. 

1535 [see OpruGNer]. 1611 Coryat Cruadities 460 Marttn | 
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Luthers oppugning of the venale indulgences. 1654 Eart 
Mono. tr. Sentivogtio’s h’arrs Flanders 183 Trenches may 
easily be made, or any thing else which the necessity of 
oppugning requires, 

Oppugnance (gpm gnins). [ad. late L. oppug- 
nantia, t. L. oppugnant-ent OPPUGNANT: see 
-ANCE.] The fact or action of oppugning or 
opposing ; opposition ; oppugnancy. 

31855 Mirman Lat. Chr. un. v. 1. 355 The conflicting de- 
cisions of the lawyers, the oppugnance of the laws themselves 
seemed to demand this ultimate organisation of the whole, 
fbid, vu. ii. (1864) IV. 63 The decrees were received with 
the most vigorous or stubborn op pugnance. 

Oppugnancy (/pz'gnansi). [f. as prec. : see 
-ancy.] The quality or state of being oppugnant; 
opposition, antagonism, contrariety, conflict. 

1606 Suaks. Jr. §& Cr. 1. iii, 111 Vn-tune that string, And 
harke what Discord followes: each thing meetes In meere 
Oppugnancie, 1711 Suarress. Charac, (1737) 111. v1. v. 373 
Such a Confusion, Oppugnancy, and Riot of Colours. 1824 
Coteripce Aids Keff. (1848) 1. 227 Whatever is placed in 
active and direct oppugnancy to the good is, ifso facto, 
positive evil. 189z W. Watson in Academy 9 Apr. 341,2 
Involving no strife of ideas, no oppugnancy of principles. 

Oppugnant (ppo'gnant), wz. (s6.) [ad. L. of- 
pugnani-em, pr. pple. of oppugnare to OpruGn.]} 
Opposing, antagonistic, contrary, repugnant. 

1513 Brapsuaw S?t. Werburge u, 1868 To infringe theyr 
fraunchis .. By fals recordes oppugnant to ryght. 1651 
Waite tr. L’rimvrose’s Pop, Err... iv, 12 From thence we 
may gather, that the curing of diseases in it self .. is not 
oppugnant to the Ecclesiasticall office. 175: WARBURTON 
Notes Pope \II. 86 By overthrowing the oppugnant prin- 
pe of no natural zustice. 18900. Rev. Oct. 294 One to 
whom anything approaching inaccuracy and unthorough- 
ness were..oppugnant. 

B. sé. One who opposes, an opponent. rare. 

@ 1834 Coterwee in Lit, Kem, (1838) I]. 165 A new sect 
naturally..sets another portion into activity as alarmists 
and oppugnants, 

+ Oppugnate, v. Obs. rare. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. oppugnare to OrruGy.] = Orruen. 

1749 Lavincton Enthus. Meth. & Papists 1. (1754) go We 
have a List of those upon whom the Judgments of God.. 
fell for Sppustatis St. Francis and his Order. 1804 Frs- 
SENDEN Democr. (1806) I]. 35 Will e’er oppugnate this 
morality Of such a pretty genteel quality. 

Oppugna‘tion. Nowrare. [ad. L. oppugna- 
(idn-ent, n. of action f. oppugndre to Orpucn. Cf. 
obs. F. ofpugnalion, -cion (16th c. in Godef.).] 

1. The action of attacking or assaulting ; attack, 
assault, 

1533 BELLENDEN Livy iv. (1822) 341 To defend the vane 
Oppugnacioun and segeing of thare wallis. 1586 Ferne 
Blaz, Gentrie 129 To the oppngnacion of Turkishe and 
infidell enemyes. 1654 EARL Mon tr. Bentruoglio's Warrs 
Flanders 185 Hither was the greatest bulk of the oppugna- 
tion brought. ; : A 

2. fg. Opposition in spirit, word, argument, or 
manner of action. 

1553 IT. Watson in Crowley Soph. Dr. Watsou ii. (1569) 
78 lo the oppugnation of it they neuer yet to this houre 
alledged any direct scripture. 1610 Br. Hatt Afol. 
Brewnists xxx, 75 [They] spend their liues and labours in 
oppuguation of him. 1716 M. Davirs ai then. Srit. 11. 
387 An open and profess’d Contradiction or Oppugnation. 
1795 J. Suttivan /fist. of Maine 54 The Spaniards and 
Portuguese .. considered all atieinpis of this nature ..as 
a vile oppugnation of ecclesiastical authority. 1874 H. W. 
Beecuer in Chr. World Pulpit V. 393 Do yuu think I feel 
oppugnation toward them? 

4 Oppugnator. Obs. rare—°. [a. L.oppugnator, 
agent-n fiom ofpuguare to OrpuGn: cf. obs. F. 
oppugnaleur (1488 in Godef.).] = next. 

1611 Cotcr., Ofpugnatvur, an oppugnator; assaulter, 
batterer, besieger; resister; wrong-dver. 

Oppugner (fpis#'no1). [f. Orprucn + -Enl.] One 
who opptgns ; an assailant, opposer, opponent. 

1535 G. Browne fo Ld. Privy Sealin Hist, Coll. Ch. Irel. 
(1681) 2 Yourhumble Servant... hath endeavoured. .to procure 
the Nobilityand Gentry of this Nation to due obedience, in 
owning of his Highness their sup:eam Head as well Spisitual 
as lemporal, and do find much oppugning therein, especially 
by my Brother Armagh, who hath been the main oppugner, 
1599 SANDYS Europze Spec. (1632) 217-8 ‘lhe Gracians are 
.-perpetuall oppugners of the Papall right and authority. 
1641 [art Mona. tr. Brondi’s Civil Warres v. 161 Whilest 
the oppugners and defendors were in their chiefest heate 
the Lord Talbot came thither with the Lord Scales an 
1800 Souldiers. 1791 Bextuan Panopt, 130 (They would] 
find more advocates among the patrons, than among the 
oppugners, of that measure. 1853 Merivate Kom. ep. i. 
(1867) 10 The tribuneship .. afforded .. a ground of vantage 
to the oppugners of rank and authority. 

Oppurtenance, Opreption, crron. ff. A1PUR- 
TENANCE, OBREPTION. Oppynyon, -oun, etc., 
obs. ff. Orintion. Opress(e, obs. f. Orrress. 
Opright, -rizt, -ry3t, Oprising, Oprist, 
Opseche: see Ur-. Oprobre: see Ovrrn-. 

Opsigamy (ppsi‘gimi). rave. [ad. Gr. dfe- 
yopua, t. dpiyau-os late-married, f. dpe, dye- late + 
yayos marriage.] Marriage late in life. 

1824 McCurtocn Scotland III. 287 Nor is there any 
danger of Donald’s being flogged for opsigamy by the 
Highland nymphs as the Spartans were of old. 

O:psimath. [ad. Gr. dycpasys: sce next.) 
One who begins to learn or study late in life. 

1883 Ch. Vinics 9 Feb. 97 Those who gave the name 
were not simple enough to think that even an opsimath was 
not something better than a contented dunce. 1883 Sad. 
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Rev. 3 Feb. 159/1 [He] is what the Greeks called an ofsi- 
math; not ignorant, hut a laggard in learning. 

Opsimathy (epsi'mapi). rare. [ad. Gr, dye 
padia, f. oyrpabys late in learning, f. dpe, dy- late 

+ ua6n learning.] Learning or study late in life; 
learning acquired late. 

a1656 Hates Gold. Rem. (1673) 1. 218 Therefore Opsi- 
mathie, which is too late beginning to learn, was counted 
‘a great vice, and very unseemly. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 
1872 F, Hart Rec. Exempl. False Philol. 73 Whatever 
philological learning he possesses is.. in all seeming, the 
latest of opsimathies. 1889 Harfer's Mag. Sept. 5038/2 The 
figures alone betray the inevitable weakness of opsimathy. 

Opsiometer (gpsijg‘méta1). [mod. f. Gr. dyes 
sight + -O)METER.] = OPTOMETER. 

1842 BranveE Dict. Sct. etc., Opsiometer, an instrument 
for measuring the extent of the limits of distinct vision in 
different individuals, and consequently for determining the 
focal lengths of lenses necessary to correct imperfections of 
the eye. 1888 Pxdlic Opin. (Washington) 31 Mar, The 
‘opsiometer’ is a new instrument for testing the eyesight, 
It consists of a mahogany case with two front eyeholes, 
behind which are two traveling bands mounted on rollers. 

| Opsomania (gpsoménia). [mod. L., a. Gr. 
dYopavia, f. 6yov cooked meat, relish, rich fare, 
dainties, etc. + zavia madness.] A morbid longing 
for dainties, or for some particular food. Hence 
Opsoma‘niac, one affected with opsomania. 

1842 Duncuison Afed. Lex. (ed. 3), Opsomaniac. .. One 
who loves some particular aliment to madness. 1857 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., Opsomania, 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Opsomanta, 
. Opsomaniac. 

+ Opsona:tion, variant of ORnsonaTIon Ods. 

1658 in PHitups. 1755 in Jonnson. Hence in mod. Dicts, 

tO-psony. Obs. rare—'. [ad. Gr. dydnov or L. 
opsonium (obs-) provisions, viands, esp. anything 
eaten as a relish with bread.] Anything eaten along 
with bread to give it relish; in ancient Greece and 
Rome, chiefly applied to fish; =mod.Sc. ‘kitchen’. 

1657 Tomuinson Kenox’s Disp. 333 Grateful to eat, and 
much celebrated in opsonies. {1881 W. R. Suttivan in 
Encyct. Brit, X11. 257/1 The opsonia were very limited— 
onions and watercresses.] 

Opsophagy (epsp'fadzi). seonce-wd. [ad.Gr. 
svopayia, f. dyopay-os an eater of dainties; f. 
dor (see OPSOMANIA) + -fd-yos eating, eater.] The 
eating of dainties, esp. of fish. So Opso'phagist, 
an eater of dainties; Opso'phagize v. 7z7efr., to 
eat dainties. 

1854 BapHam //adient. 331 A favourite 2ve¢s at most 
opsophagists’ tables. /éid, 519 Opsopbagy again was neces- 
sarily confined to the rich.  /é7d., At Corinth..the law 
enacted that none should ‘ opsophagize’ but such as could 
prove their incoine sufficient to support the extravagance. 

Opstropolous, erron. f. OBSTREPEROUS a, 

Opt (ppt), w ud. F. offe-r to choose, ad. L, 
optare to choose, wish, desire: cf. adopt.] zntr. 
To choose, make choice (e/zeex alternatives) ; to 
decide ( for one or other of two alternatives). 

1877 World 25 Apr., The Paris correspondent of the 
Tintes, about a month ago .. was allowed to speak of 
Alsatians opting between France and Germany. 1879 Sa.a 
Paris Herself Again 1, x. 151 He was supposed to be 
a native of Alsace-Lorraine, who had ‘opted’ to become 
a French subject. 1885 /’ad/ Mall G. 31 eee 8/2 If. re- 
turned for more tban one borough he should be permitted 
to opt forthe borough of Northampton. 1890 GLADSTONE 
in Leeds Alercury 25 July 7 The present Heligolanders 
opting to be British subjects. 1899 Sfeaker 15 Apr. 433/1 
‘The two boys ‘ opted ’ for the Navy. 

Optable (g'ptib’l), 2. [ad. L. optdbil-is, f. 
optare: see prec. and -BLE.] To be wished for, 
desirable. 

1569 Newton Cicero’s Olde Age 54b, After death, the 
sence is eyther suche as is blessed and oe or else it is 
none at all. 1623 in CockeramM. 1716 M. Davies Athen. 
Brit, 11. 242 Furnish'd with even such an Ideal, optable or 
designable Arianizing Lihrary. ; 

Hence O-ptableness; O'ptably adv., desirably. 

1657 Tomtinson Reno's Disp. 497 With this [method]... 
their Theorems [are] more optably read, and easily learned. 
1727 Baicey vol. 11, Optadienes, desirabieness. 

Optain(e, obs. erron. form of OBTAIN. 

Optate (ppteit), v. rare. [f. L. opiai-, ppl. stem 
of optare to choose.] zr. ‘To choose: = Opt. 

1611 Cotcr, Op/er, to chuse, optate, elect. 1694 Motrenx 
Rabelais vy. (1737) 231 O most infaust who optates there to 
live! x895 Yudble¢ 28 Dec. 1029 He optated for this title 
in exchange for that of San Callisto at the recent public 
Consistory. ; 

Optation (pptz-fon), [ad. L. oftation-em a 
wishing (also in rhetorical sense), n. of action from 
optare (sce OPT). Cf. F. opiatzon, in rhetoric.] 

“1. The action of wishing ; a wish or desire. b. 
thet, The expression of a wish tinder the form of 


an exclamation. 

1§77 Peacnam Gard. Eloquence P iij, To this.. belong 
.. Optation, Ohtestation, Interrogation, 1609 R. Barnerp 
Faithf, Sheph. 67 Optation; when we fall to wishing, to 
declare our desire and good will towards then: it procureth 
good will. 1646 Sir T. Browne /'sexd. /2p. 48 Regulating 
their determined realityes unto their private optations. 1651 
Biccs New Disp. 200 To which she hath had a strong 
optation. 

2. A choice or preference. 

1874 Warp “ss. (1884) I. 290 His inclination towards the 
immediate leaving school may be called (if you will) an 
‘optation ’; but it cannot be called a desire. 
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Optative (p'ptitiv, pptétiv), a. and sd, [a. F. 
oplaldf, -tve (15th c. in Littré), ad. late L. optativ- 
ws, f. optare to wish: see -ATIVE. The first pro- 
nunciation above is the normal one (cf. ad/aizve, 
precative, relative), recognized by orthoepists gener- 
ally, but the second prevails in Eng. grammar 
school and college use.] 

A. adj. 1. Grammar. Waving the function of 
expressing wish or desire. 

Ofptative mood or mode, optitivns modus of the Latin 
grammarians, Priscian, etc., representing ev«rexh eyeAcors 
(4 edxrixy, To eve7txor) of the Greek grammarians: That 
mood or form of the verb, of Which a prominent function is 
the expression of wish or desire, as in Gr. 4 ycvotro, ‘may 
it not happen!’ It is an original feature of the vb. in 
Aryan or Indo-European (where its sign was the element 
zé, unaccented 7, 7, 7, inserted between the tense-sign and 
the personal endings). It is retained most fully in Sanskrit 
and Greek, and in the so-called Subjunctive of the Teutonic 
langs. ‘he name has also been applied to syntactical forms 
expressing the seuse of the Greek Optative Mood, as in 
L. utinam essem, fuissem. 

1530 Pa.scr. 84 The optative mode whiche they use whan 
they wisshe a dede to he done, as éten parle il, wel speke he 
or well myght he speke. /ézd. 85 The optative mode 
Lorroweth also his u tenses of the subjunctive. 1571 
Gotpixc Calvin on Ps. \x. 6 Some transpose the preter. 
tence of the verb into the optative moode, that it may bee 
acontinual prayer. 1603 Hottanp Plutarch’s Mor. 1355 
Thus you see, how in this little word E: there is an optative 
power sufficiently declared, 175x Harris //ermres 1. ii, 
(1786) 16 To speak Sentences interrogative, imperative, 
precative, or optative, 1845 Stoppart Grammar in Encycl. 
Aletrop. (1847) 1. 53/1 We should not be inclined to separate 
the optative mood from the imperative, were it not that 
various Languages, and particularly the Greek, distinguish 
it by a separate inflection. 1879 Rosy Lat. Grav. II. xxi. 
282 Use of thesubjunctive mood to express desire; Optative 
and jussive subjunctive. 

2. Characterized by desire or choice; expressing 
desire. b. Rom. Law. = OPTIVE. 

x61r W. Scrater Acy (1629) 126 It is eyther optatiue in 
the wish, or desire of the heart, or occasionall. 1651 HopBes 
Levia'h.\, vi, 29 The language of Vain-Glory, of Indigna- 
tion, Pitty and Revengefulness, Optative. 1850 McCosu 
Div. Govt. 1. i. (1874) 264 The Will or Optative Power, 
choosing or rejecting among the objects presented to the 
mind. 1875 Poste Gaius 1. § 154 A guardian nominated 
by the testator is called a dative guardian; one selected by 
the widow is called an optative guardian. 


B. sé. 1. Gram. The optative mood. 

x530 Patscr. Introd. 36 Some want theyr present and 
indiffinit optatyve, savyng onely the thyrde parson synguler. 
1612 Brinstey Pos. Parts (1669) 31 How know you the 
optative? A. It wisheth or desireth, 1614 T. Aoams in 
Spurgeon 7reas. Dav. Ps. cxix. 4, 5 [Verse 4] is God's 
iniperative .. [Verse 5] this should be our optative. 1869 
J. Eapie Galatians 108 The first verh in the present suh.- 
junctive, where perhaps an optative migbt have been 
expected. 

+2. Something to be desired, a desirable thing. 

1605 Bacon Adu. Learn, i. viii. § 3 That by these opta- 
tives and potentials mans enquirie may be the more awake. 
1703 T. S, Art's /iiprov. p, xiii, By Optatives is to he 
understood, all those Perfections, that being desirable, are 
rather very difficult, than absolutely impossihie to be ob- 
tained. 

Hence Optatively adv., in an optative manner 


or sense, in expression of a wish; in the optative 


mood. 

1625 J. Hau Thanksgiv. Serm. 29 Fan.,God blesseth man 
imperatively, and nian blesseth God optatively. 1657 T’rapp 
Comm, Fob xvi. 4 Some read it optatively, as.. Would to 
God your soul were in my soulsstead. 1832 Fraser's Alag. 
VI. 291 They all, “2d voce, declaratively or optatively, con- 
demned the conduct of the council. 1890 Blackw. Afag. 
CXLVII1. 88/1 ‘he only persons even optatively addicted 
to it belong to a species of miser vanished long since. 

Optayne, -teigne, etc., obs. ff. OBTAIN. 

Optic (g‘ptik), 2. and sé. Forms: (6 obtyke, 
7 obtick), 6-7 opticke, -ike, 6-8 -ique, 7-8 -ick, 
7- optic. [a. F. optique (obtegue, c1300 in Littré) 
= Olt. oftico, It. offtco, ad. med.L. offices (see 
Note to sense 2), a, Gr. dmrix-os of or pertaining 
to sight, f. émrds seen, visible, f. stem éz- (cf. oy, 
ém- eye, face, GYopua: I shall see, etc.). 

1656 BLount Glossogr. To Rdr., There is a liberty in most 
Adjectives, whether you will say Ofzigve (after tbe French), 
Optick, Opticous, or Optical.) : : : 

A. ad. 1. Of or pertaining to sight; visual. 
(Now rare or Ods. in general sense.) 

1599 B. Jonson Ev. Alan out of Hum, u. iii, Dazle, you 
organs to my optique seose. 1616 Buttoxar Eng. Expos., 
Optzke, helonging to the sight. 1637 Hrywoop D7ad. xviii. 
Wks. 1874 VI. 249, I hardly can withdraw myne Optick 
sence. 1657 Trapp Conn, Fob ix. 11 God is all window, 
and he, like the Optike vertue in the eye, seeth all, and 
is seen of none. 1805 T. Harrat. Scenes of Life 11. 44 His 
optic senses were somewhat awakened by the brilliant 
appearance. 1831 Cartyte Sart. Res. mi. x, May we not 
well cry shame on an ungrateful world, ..which will waste 
its optic faculty on dried Crocodiles, and Siamese Twins? 

2. Anat. Pertaining to or connected with the eye 
as the organ of sight, or with the sense of sight as 
a function of the brain; esp. in the names of 
bodily parts or structures. (Also used in Pach. of 
diseases affecting, and in Surg. of operations per- 
formed on, such parts.) ‘ 

Optic chiasm, 0. commissure, the commissure of the 
right and left optic nerves at the base of the brain, Optic 
cup, a cup-like depression in the front of the optic vesicle 
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of tbe embryo; also that in the centre of the optic disk, 
Optic disk, the roundish slightly prominent disk on the 
retina at the entrance of the optic nerve. Optic foramen, 
the opening in the sphenoid bone tbrough which the optic 
nerve passes. Optic ganglion = offre lobe (exp. when 
small, as in the higher animals). Optic groove, a groove 
on the upper surface of the sphenoid Lone, in which the 
optic commissure lies. Optic lobe, each of the two (right 
and left) lobes of the dorsal part of the mid-brain, from which 
in lak the optic nerves arise; in lower vertehrates large, 
and forming two hollow bulbs (corpora ébigemina); in 
mammals small, covered in by other parts, and marked 
each by a cross-furrow, so as to form four protuberances 
(corpora guadrigemina). Optic nerve, the second cranial 
nerve on each side (esp. that part in front of the optic com- 
missure), which enters the eyeball and terminates in the 
retina; they are the nerves of the special sense of sight. 
Cptic neuritis (Pa¢.), inflammation of the optic nerve. 
Optic neurotomy (Sxrg.), division of the optic nerve. 
Optic pad, an eye-bearing protuherance at the end of an 
arm of a star-fish. Optic papilla = oftic disk. Optic 
peduncle, (a) Zvo/. the eye-stalk of a crustacean (= Opu- 
THALMIIE 2); (6) Labrxyol. the narrow tube connecting the 
optic vesicle with the fore-brain, from which the offre tract 
is developed. +Optic sinew, old name fur the optic 
nerve. Optic stalk = optic peduncle (a and 6); also the 
ommatophore ofa snail or other mollusc. Optic thalamus, 
each of two large masses of nerve-matter in the brain, one 
on each side of the third ventricle, lying upon the crura 
cerebri, and forming with the corxfora striata the basal 
ganglia of the brain; from them in part the optic nerves 
arise. Optic tract, tbat part of the optic nerve between 
ils origin in the brain aad. the optic commissure. Optic 
tubercle, each of the corpora guadrigemina (see optic 
lobe ahove. Optic vesicle, a vesicle connected witb the 
fore-brain of the emhryo, from which the optic nerve and 
retina are developed. 

{The earliest of these is offic nerves (in 16th c. optique 
sinews), OF. les ners obliques (€ 1300), med. L. nervi optic? : 
cf. 1100-25 AOELARD OF Batu ¢. xxiii Habet autem [spiritus 
visibilis] egressum per diversos nervos concavos, quos Greci 
vocant opticos; also a 1300 in Rocer Bacon.] 

1541 R. CopLanp Guydon’s Quest. Chirurg. Eiij, Wherfore 
are the synewes obtykes perced? Answere. For to he tbe 
waye of the spyryte vysyhle. 1543 Traneron Vigo's 
Chirurg, 1. ii. 3 Vhat they might receave the visible spirite 
hy the synnowe called Optique. [1548-77 Vicary Azat. v. 
(1888) 37 These senews be called Neruz oftict.] 1615 CROOKE 
Body of Man 530 The Opticke Nerues stood in neede to bee 
very short. 1633 P. FLetcHer Purple Js. v. 56 note, Vbe 
eye hath two nerves, the Optick or seeing nerve, and 
moving. 1717 Prior Ada 1. 34 Two optic nerves, they 
say, sbe ties, like spectacles, across the eyes. 1842 E. Win- 
son Anat. Vade M. (ed. 2) 27 Passing outwards and forwards 
from the olivary process, are the optic foramina, which trans- 
mit the optic nerves and ophthalmic arteries. 1854 Owen 
Skel. & Teeth in Cire. Sc., Organ, Nat. 1.176 Tbe asisphe- 
noids protect the sides of the optic lobes. 1869 TyxDaLt 
Notes Lect, Light § 275 When light of any particular colour 
falls upon the eye the optic nerve is rendered less sensitive 
to that colour. 1872 Optic chiasma, optic commissure {see 
Cmiasma} 1876 Clin. Soc. Trans. 1X.133 By far the greater 
number of cases of optic neuritis so complete as this are 
followed hy almost total extinction of vision. 1881 Mivart 
Cat 268 The optic thalami are thickenings in the outer 
walls of the third ventricle. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex. s. v. Com- 
missure, The greater number of the fihres of each optic 
tract cross in the optic commissure to the opposite optic 
nerve, 1899 Adléutt’s Syst. Aled. VII. 66 The occurrence 
of optic atrophy did not escape the observation of Charcot. 


3. Of, pertaining to, or skilled in the science of 
sight and light (optics) ; = OPTICAL 2, 3. Ods. or 


arch, 

1569 J. Sanrorp tr. Agvifpa’s Van. Artes 34 Nexte after 
Geometrie, is the Arte Opticke whicb is called Perspectiue, 
1624 Wotton Archit. in Relig. (1672) 26 We have an Optique 
Rule, that the higher they [Pillars] are,..the less should be 
alwayes their diminution aloft. 1635 Swan SZec. 47. (1670) 
292 lhe Optick Masters confess and prove that the forms of 
the Stars are comprehended of the sight reflectly, and not 
rightly, 1656 Biount Glossogr. s.v., The Optick Science is 
that by which the reason of sight is known. 1709 BERKELEY 
Th, Vision § 6 Anotber way, mentioned hy optic writers. 

4. Constructed to assist the sight; acting by 
means of light; = OpricaL 4. Chiefly in the 
phrases (now arch.) optic glass, a lens, or an instru- 
ment having a lens, esp. a telescope; offzc tebe, 
a telescope ; offic square: see OPTICAL 4. 

1607 Watkincion i¢7//e) The Optick Glasse of Humors. 
161x Coryat Cruditfes Kirchner’s Orat. Praise Trav., This 
Counsellor is like that opticke-glasse wherein not onely the 
space of three or tenne miles but..of the whole world it 
selfe may be represented. a@ 1626 Bp. ANDREWES Se771, (1856) 
I. 42 We shall need no prospective glasses, or optic tnstrus 
ments, to make it visible. 1633 P. Frercner Purple /si, 
Ded. Ep., Some Optick-Glasses, if we look one way, increase 
the object; if tbe other, lessen the quantity. 1648 BovLe 
Seraph. Love \1660: <9 A difference resembling that where- 
with Children and Astronomers consider Galileo’s Optick 
Glasses. 165r Davenant Gondibert Vv. ii. 16 Others witb 
Optick Tuhes the Moons scant face., Attract through Glasses. 
1748 Lapy Luxsoroucu Lett. to Shenstone 11 Sept., Mr. 
Sanders speaking of the dimension of his Optic Glasses..put 
ine in mind of measuring mine. It is near three inches and a 
half diameter, convex on one side, and flat on the other. 1809 
Farmer's Mag. X. 489 By means of the optic square.. 
a right-lined figure of any size can be measured with the 
utmost accuracy. 1827 Pottox Course T. vi, Survey With 
optic tube the systems circling round. 1884 Guardian 3 Seot. 
1293/3 The general..with whom he was in communication 
by optic telegraph. 1889 Browninc Asolando Prol. i, 
Did you need an optic glass, Wbich were your cboice? 


5. Of or pertaining to sight in relation to light, 
or to light as the medium of sight or generally ; 


= OPTICAL 2. d 
Optic angle, (2) the angle between the two lines from tbe 
extremities of an object to the eye, being tbe angle under 


a 


OPTICAL. 


which it is seen, or the visual angle; (4) the angle between 
the optic axes of the eyes when directed to the same ohject; 
(c) the angle hetween the optic axes of a hiaxial doubly-re- 
fracting crystal. Optic axis, (a: the straight line through 
the centres of the pupt! and crystalline lens, the axis of the 
eye; (5) a line in a douhly-refracting crystal such that a ray 
of light passing in the direction of it suffers no double re- 
fraction. : 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 80 Take a fresh Eye .. cut it 
with a plain Parailel to the Optick Axis. 1710 J. Clarke 
Rohault’s Nat. Phil. (1729) 1. 247 We turn our Eyes to it 
in such a manner, that the two Optick Axes meet at the 
Point which we fix our Attention principally upon. 1727-41 
CnampBers Cycl. s. v. Angle, Visual, or Optic angle, is the 
anzle included between the two rays drawn from the two 
extreme points of an object to the centre of the pupil. 1781 
Herscuet in PAil. Trans. LX X11.96 It has been observed, 
that ohjects grow indistinct when the principal optic pencil 
at the eye becomes less than the goth or soth part of an inch 
in diameter. ¢1790 Imtson Sch. Art I. 210 Easy to appre- 
hend, by any person who understands the nature of the optic 
angle. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Optic axis, the axis of the 
dioptric system of theeye... It is not identical with the visual 
line or axis. Also, in a doubly refracting crystal, a line 
which represents a direction in which the double refraction 
does not occur. 

B. sd. 1. The organ of sight, the eye: chiefly 
in ~/, (Formerly the learned and elegant term ; 
afterwards pedantic, and now usually humorous.) 

16z0 Bratuwait five Senses Table in Archaica (1815) I. 
p. v, By that elevating muscle by which it is distinguished 
from the optic in all other creatures, it [the eye] is taught to 
be on that subject only fixed, where it may be wholly and 
solely satisfied. 1642 HoweLt For. Trav. (Arb.) 88 Not by 
hear-say only, or through the mist of other mens hreaths, 
but through the cleere casements of his own optiques. 1661 
Guanvitt Van, Dogm. 5 Vhe acuteness of his natural Op- 
ticks. 1713 Swiet Elegy on Partridge, Partridge made his 
opticks rise From a shoe-sole to reach the skies. 217% 
Nortn Lives (1826) II]. 286 He surveyed it with all his 
optics. 1775-82 J. Trumsutt Alc ingal 1. 67 But optics 
sharp it needs, I ween, To see what is not to be seen. 1781 
Cowper 7 ruth 3 Far as liuman optics may command. 1 
Mrs. A. M. Jonsson Afonmouth 1. 22 Giving that relief in 
Perspective so nevessary to the otherwise fatigued optic. 
1818 QO. Rev. XVIII. 133 ote, An advantage... which has 
escaped the optics of former writers, 1850 HawTHorne 
Scarlet L. (1383) Il. 80 Yet those same bleared optics had 
a Strange. penetrating power. 

fig. 61650 Dennam Fricndsh, & Single Life agst. Love 
§ Marriage ii, Our corporeal eyes, we find, [Dazzle the optics 
ofour mind. 1790 J, Wittiams Shrove Tuesday 28 Example 
clears the optics of the soul, 1844 Lp. BroucHam Srtt. 
Const. viit. (1862) 97 ‘he error common to our moral and 
our natural optics, of mistaking near objects for great ones 

+b Short for opéic pee Ae visual power. Oés. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 485 The first coniugation there- 
fore of the nerues of the braine are the Opticks 1643 
Sir T. Browne Relig. Aled. 1. § 44 Nor is it in the Opticks 
of these eyes to behold felicity. ay W. Ranow. Gassendi’s 
Life Peiresc 1. 97 The Optic, or the middle of the Retina, 
1687 Death's Vis. (1713) 15 Will He come Teach an Un. 
fledg'd Soul to Fly, To see, without the Optics of an Eye? 
1718 D'Urrey Grecian fleroine v. i, On this with covetous 
Eyes I us’d to gaze, ‘till I even crackt their Opticks. 

+ 2. An ‘optic glass’; an eye-glass, lens, magni- 
fying glass; a microscope or telescope. Ods. 

21631 Donne Div. Poems, To Mr. Tilman 46 If then, 
th’ astronomers, whereas they spy A new-found star, their 
opticks magnify. 1640 Nasnes Side w.i, A..stone with an 
inscription That is not legible but through an optick Tells 
us itsage. 1673 Lady's Call. IL iiL § 16 She that can make 
her mourning veil an optic to draw a new lover neerer to her 
sight. 1945 Exiza Hevwooo Female Spect, No. 17 (1748) 
III. 268 The telescope was again unscrewed,.. when .. they 
were obliged todraw in the optic, and ntake fast the window, 
against which it had been placed. c¢ 1800 K. Witte CArld- 
hood 1, 109 Which bright through Hope's deceitful optics 
beam'd. [1886 Daily Jed. 7 Apr. 5/4 One of the two places 
.. where alone these gigantic ‘opticks’ can be properly 
perfected.] . , 

+3. One skilled in optics; = Oprician 1. (In 


quot. 1636, One who has a ‘good eye’ or well- 
trained sight.) Ods. 


1636 Featiy Clavis Afyst. xxxi. 410 Artificiall pictures 
drawne by the pencill of a skilful Opticke. 1656 Heyun 
Surv, France 180 A iablet..such as would infinitely delight 
an optick. 1675 Péil. Trans. X. 501 Mr. Newton had 
no reason to tax P, Pardies of Hallucination... For that 
learned optike very well saw [eic.]}. 

+4. ‘The science of sight and light; Optics. Ods. 
(= F. opgue, Olt., Sp., Pg. optica, It. offica, in 
16th c. L. offica, sing. fem. as well as pl, neut.) 

(3611 Frorio, O¢tica, the science whereby the reason of 
sight is knowen, the optike. 1621 Burton Anat, Mel. 1. ii. 
Iv. (1651) 279 Arithmetick, Geometry, Perspective, Optick, 
Astronomy. 1634 Peacnam Gent/. Exerc. i. 140 The ex- 
treame parts of a per-picuous hody shine and yeeld a more 
faint light than the middle, as appeareth by Opticke. 1646 
Sattmaksh Some Drops i. 18 Bringing in Christ by Obtick 
or sense, and making conversion to be by perspective. 1869 
Eng. Mech. 17 Dec. 329/1 Can they be explained according 
to the laws .. of optic and perspective? 


Optical (gptikal), 2. [f. prec. + -at.] 
1. Of, pertaining or relating to, the sense of 
sight; visual; ocular. (Now chiefly in special 


connexions, e. g. a optical illusion.) 

In Astron. used of double stars which appear so only 
because the two components are nearly in the same line of 
sight, as distinguished from those physically connected 
(binary). 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. 20 By demonstration Opticall, the 
., Cause thereof, is certified. 1723-24 Cuamarrs tr. Le 
Cler:'s Treat. Archit. 1. 4x The most perfect Arches. .con- 
sist of a Semicircle; and the Imposts are usually placed on 
a level with their Centre. There are some Architects, how- 
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ever, who from an Optical consideration, place them a few 
Minutes lower. 1794 [see Ittusion 4]. 1812 Woopnouse 
Astron. xvii, 184 Divest an observation of any optical or 
illusory inequality, 1844-57 G. Biro Urin. Deposits (ed. 5) 
354 This appearance..ha> always appeared tome to be an 
optical delusion. 1868 Lockyer Elem. Astron. i, (1879) 20 
Optical couples, in which the component stars are really 
distant from each other, and have no real connection. 

2. Of or pertaining to sight in relation to the 
physical action of light upon the eye; hence, Per- 
taining or relating to light, as the medium of 
sight, or generally in relation to its physical pro- 
petties ; belonging to optics. 

Optical axis = oftic axis (see Ortic A.5). Optical 
centre, that point in the axis of a lens so situated that all 
rays passing through it remain unrefracted. Optical 
density, the degree in which a refractive medium retards 
transmitted rayss of light, 

1570 Dee Alath. Pref. 48 The chief Science of the Arche- 
master,.is an other (as it were) Optical Science. 1663 BoyLE 
Usef. Exp. Nat. Philos.1. 96 An eye thus frozen, may be 
cut along that which Optical Writers call the Optical Axis, 
and then it affords an instructive Prospect. 1736 BuTLER 
Anai.1,i.29 Common optical Experiments. 1831 Brewster 
Optics ii. § 23. 16 The image. .cannot be used for any optical 
Purpose. 1869 Tynpati Notes Lect. Light § 117 Hence the 
all-important optical law: ‘the sine of the angle of incidence 
divided by the sine of the angle of refraction is a constant 
quantity. 1883 déhenznm 29 Dec. 871/1 A series of sugars, 
having the composition of C6H.206, is formed, of gradually 
decreasing optical activity, which the author names a, , y, 
and 6 arahinose. 

3. Tieating of, or skilled in, optics. 

1570 Dee Afath. Pref. 48 Vhe Astronomer, and the Opticall 
Mechanicien, 1605 Campen A’e7. 203 Pecham that Opticall 
Archbishop of Canterhury who writte Perspectiva Com- 
munis. 1704 Norris fdeal World 1, vii. 359 So..we are 
told hy the optical men. 1815 D. Stewart Dissert. Progr. 
Philos. t it. (1858) 132 The various signs of it, enumerated 
by optical writers 

4. Constructed to assist the sight, or to enable 
one to see objects otherwise invisible; acting by 
means of sight or light; devised on the principles 
of optics. Optical square: see quot 1875. 

1748 Lapy Luxporoucn Lett, to Shenstone 17 Apr., It 
would give me pain to see St. James's, Vauxhall, Ranelagh 
&c. &c., represented in so lively a manner as I see them 
through an optical glass, which I have lately purchased, now 
that Iam ahvent from them. 1839 G. Biro Vat. Philos. 381 
Description of Optical Apparatus, and of the Eye considered 
asan Optical Instrument. 1875 Knicut Dict. Jech., Optical 
Sguare,a reflecting instrument used hy surveyors and others 
for laying off lines at right angles to each other. /érd., 
Optical Telegraph, a semaphoric telegraph. One whose 
siznals are formed by altering the relative position of its 
indicators or by ditlering comhinations of colors. 1891 
Anthony's Photogr. Bull, \\. 100 Nothing has done more 
to popularize the optical lantern, or magic lantern, as it is 
more commonly called, than the introduction of mineral oil 
lamps. 

Optically (p'ptikali), avy. [f prec. + -Ly 2.] 
In an optical manner, or by optical means; by 
means ot or in relation to sight, light, or optics. 

1593 RK. Harvey Pilad, 21 brute presently upon his 
Arniual searched this Iland optically and throughly. 1656 
W. Di tr. Comenius’ Gate Lat. Uni. ? 523 They measure dis- 
tances optically, by visible lines, with the help of a Quadrant. 
1833 Lams Alia Ser. 1. Barrenn. Imag Fac, Mod, Art, 
Not all that 1s optically possible to be seen, is to be shown 
in every picture. 1834 Mars. Someavitce Connex. Phys. 
Se, xxxvii, (1849) 421 Instances of these optically double stars, 
1871 Tyxpatt #ragm, Sc. (1879) II. xt. 304 Vhe air... was 
proved by the Iuminous beam to he optically pure. 

Optician (pptifan). [ad. . opticien (¢ 1640 
I1atz.-Darm.), f. med.L. offzca Orrics: sce -ICIAN.] 

1. One versed in optics; an opticist. (So also 
in Fr.) Now rare or Obs. 

1687 Death's Vis, (1773) 15 Dr. Cheyne shows from the 
same Great Optician [Newton] that all Bodies attract the 
Rayes of Light towards them in Lines perpendicular to their 
Surfaces. 1738 Med. Lss. (ed. 2) 1V. 143 Whether Physician, 
Anatomnist, or Optician. 1837 Gorinc & Pritcnary Microgr. 
1o1 Of what description should such persons he—should 
they be profound opticians or microscopists? 

2. A maker ot or dealer in optical instruments. 

1737 J. CuamBertayne Pres. St, Gt. Brit , List Offices 254 
Officers and Servants attending .. the Prince of Wales... 
Tradesmen.. Optician, Nathaniel Adams. 1804 Younc in 
Phil. Trans. XC1V. 14 The hlue glass sold by the opticians. 
1858 Lockyer tr. Guillemin’s Heavens (ed. 3) 494 That..our 
modern opticians contrive to admit more light hy means of 
asuperior polish imparted to the surfaces of the object glass. 
Mod. I aust go to an optician’s to get an eye-glass. 

Opticist (p’ptisist). rave. [f. Optic + -1sT: cf. 
physicist.| One who studies or is versed in optics. 

1884 Lop. Sct. Monthly XXIV. 814 The real cause..is now 
thoroughly understood by physiological opticists. 

Optico- (¢:ptiko), combining form of Gr. éam- 
«és Optic; used variously in a few scientific terms, 
as Optico-che'mical a., relating to optics and 
chemistry conjointly ; Optico-ci‘liary a., relating 
to the optic and ciliary nerves; Optico-pa‘pillary 
a., belonging to the optic papilla. 

1875 tr, Vogel's Chem, Light xii. 133 The optico-chemical 
difficulties often frustrate his bestendeavours, 1892 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Optico-citiary..neurotomy, division of the optic and 
the ciliary nerves. 1899 Adiutt’s Syst. Med V1. 756 It 
seems probable that the optico-papillary fibres differ in 
appearance from the visual fibres. 

Optics (¢ptiks). [A pl. of Opric a., used subst. 
to render med.L. of/zca pl. neut , a. Gr. ra daria, 
optical matters, optics (Aristotle, Ptolemy, etc.) : 


OPTIMATE. 


see -IcS. Besides this, Greek had also 7 ozriuy 
(sc. Oewpia) the theory of the laws of sight, whence 
L. opéicé in Vitruvius. 

The med. L. oftica occurs c 1160 in the Sicilians, Henricus 

Aristippus who speaks of Euciidis Optica, and Eugenius 
who translated from Arabic the ’Urmxa of Ptolemy under 
the title Optica Ptolomzi. Optica appears later as a fem. 
sing., and still in r6the.; thence Olt., Sp., Pg. oftica, It. 
ottica, F. Loptique sing. fem., also Eng. optic sb. sing. In 
the 16th c. was also used L. oféicé after Gr.] 
_ The science of sight, or of the medium of sight, 
ie. light; that branch of physics which deals 
with the properties and phenomena of light. 
Plural in origin and form, and formerly so con- 
strued (‘the Optics’); but now always as singular; 
less usually made singular in form (like F. Soptigue, 
Olt., Sp., Pg. optica) : see Optic sé. 4. 

1579 T. Dicces Stratroticos 189 Such was his Feelicitie and 
happie successe..also in the Optikesand Catoptrikes, that he 
was able by Perspectiue Glasses..to discouer euery particu. 
laritie in the Countrey rounde aboute. 1625 N. CarrENTER 
Geog. Det. 1, xi. (1635) 244 The Optickes teach vs, all things 
are seene in the places opposite to the eye. 1646 Sir Ty 
Browne Pseud. Ef. 374 Alhazen cognominall unto him that 
wrote his history;.. he was contemporary unto Avicenna, 
and hath left sixteene bookes of Opticks. 1666 Perys Diary 
17 Oct., I donot see that he minds optickes or mathematiques 
of any sort. 1726 Butter Sev. Rolls Chap. ii. 27 The 
Science of Opticks, deduced from ocular Experiments. 
1812-16 J. Ssitn Panorama Sc. & Art \. 407 Optics treats 
of the mechanical properties of light. 1831 Brewster Vat. 
Magic i. 11833) 4 Of all the sciences Getic: is the most 
fertile in marvellous expedients. 1872 Ruskin Eagle's N. 
§ 97 To-day we are to speak of optics, the science of seeing. 

Optigraph (g'ptigraf). [irreg. f. Gr. dnr-ds 
seen + -GRAPH.] A contrivance for copying land- 
scapes, consisting of a telescope placed in a vertical 
position so that the rays from the object are re- 
flected from an inclined mirror through the object- 
glass and then from another through the eye-glass, 
in the focus of which is placed a movable plane 
glass having at its centre a small dot, which can 
be moved over the outline of the image. 

1864 in Wesster. 1875 in Knicut Diet. Alech, 


Optimacy (p'ptimisi). Now rave. [ad. 16the. 
L. oplimadlia, f. L. optimas, pl. oplimalés: see 
OpTiMATE and -acy. Much used between 1579 
and 1688, when it yielded to aréstocracy. In 
mod.F. oftimatze (Littré).] 

1. Government, or a government, by the nobles 
or upper classes in a state; aristocracy ; also, a 
state so governed, 

[1579-80 Nortn Plutarch (1676) 417 Cimon..set up the 
Government of the Nohility(calledOptsmatia that was estab- 
lished in the time of Clisthenes.) 1594 I’. BebinGFiecp tr. 
Machiavelli's t lor. [1ist, To Rdr., By this. appeareth how 
both the optimacie and Popular governments are suhiect to 
mutation, 1598 Datuincton A/eth. Trav. Divh, The Siate 
of Venice, which, at this day, is the most perfect Optimacy 
in the world. 1644 Heviin Stamditng-block Vracts (1681) 
682 Till the Romans had expulsed their Kings,.. Monarchy 
heing changed to an Optimatie. 1649 Howe. Pre-cm, 
Part.6 \ wholsom mixture 'twixt Monarchy, Optimacy, and 
Democracy. 168: Nevite Plato Rediv. 43 Aristocracy, or 
Optimacy, is a Common-wealth, where the hetter sort .. 
have the chief Administration of the Government. 1776 J. 
Avams On Govt. Wks. 1851 1V. 473 Where the noble or the 
rich held all the power, they called their own zovernment 
aristocracy, or government ot the better sort, or optimacy, 
government of the hest sort. em 

2. \he upper classes in the state; the nobility or 


aristocracy. 

1579-80 Nortn Plutarch (1676) 839 The City of Sicyone, 
after it fell from her first government of the Optimacy and 
Nohility. 1613-18 Damiet Col/. Hist. Eng. (1626) 63 Vhe 
Londoners, who are..as among the optimacy of England, 
1644 H. Parker us /’0f. Milton’s Wks. (1851) 59 Bloody 
disputes between the Optimacy and Populacy. x€82 tr, 
Lrastus Treat, Excommun.17 Vhough they hada Leader, 
yet were they govern’d by the Optimacy or Nohility. 
fig. 1883 ¥. W. H. Myers in Coruh. Mag. Feb. 222 
A inember of that new aristocracy ..that optimacy of passion 
and genius .. which is coming into existence a» a cosmo- 
politan gentility among the confused and fading class-dis- 
tinctions of the past. 

+3. The Lest or highest place. Ods. rare—?. 

1651 Biccs New Disp. 173 Which of all these generall 
remedies hath the principality of verity and vertue, and the 
optimacy in sanation, is not worth the dispute. 

Optimal (g'ptimal), a. fol. rare. [f. L. 
oplim-us best +-ab: cf. proximal.) Best or most 
favourable: cf. Optimum. 

1890 Siptey in ature 20 Nov. 70/1 (Rep. Brit, Assoc.) 
There is prohahly an optimal temperature, or one at which 
the process proceeds most rapidly or most favourably. _ 

Optimate (gptimet), 5d. (a.)  [ad. L. opiimas, 
as adj. ‘belonging to the best or noblest, aristo- 
cratic’, as sb. pl. op/imalés aristocrats ; 1. oplem-zs 
best. Chiefly in pl., which is now generally pro- 
nounced as Latin (gptimé™t2z).] ; : 

1. A member of the patrician order in Rome; in 


wider sense, A noble or aristocrat. 

(1572 Wuitciet Def Answ. 1. Wks (Parker Soc.) 1. 393 
Though they might be counted eptirates, yet, Lecause most 
thin-s..were done by the consent of the people, therefore 
the state..was ‘popular’. 1606 Hottanp Sxeton. 88 All 
the Claudii.. were alwaies Optimates, the onely maintainers 
or patrons of the dignitie and power of tbe Patritians.] ¢1611 
CHAPMAN /iiad@ 1X. 322 Other to optimates and kings he 


11-2 


OPTIMATICAL. 


gave. 1635 Heywoop //ierarch. 1. 67 But where a Princi- 
palitie (misguided) Is amongst seuerall Optimates diuided. 
1650 Hosses De Corp. Pol. 82 It is impossible, that the 
People, as one Body Politick, should covenant with the 
Aristocracy or Optimates. 1793 Gopwin Pod. Just. (1796) 
Il. 85 In... Cicero... this order of men is styled the ‘ opti- 
mates’, the ‘virtuous’. 1850 Grote Greece VIII. u. Ixiv. 
216 ‘Chastising the high-handed oppressions of the opti- 
mates’. 1865 MerivaLe Rom. Emp. VII. Ixiv. 84 The free 
spirit of the Optimate has heen repressed, and he has been 
constrained to cringe and flatter. 
+b. In literal sense: One who is the best. Ods. 

1635 Hevwoop /ierarch, 11. 103 The world .. gouerned by 
One whois the best, and. .that one Optimate is God himselfe. 

+2. = OrTime. Obds. 

1792 Co.eripce Lett., to G. Coleridge (1895) 25 Middleton 
is fourth senior optimate. 


B. adj. (or attrib.) Of or pertaining to the 


optimates, patrician. 
a1846 Eclectic Rev. cited in WorcESTER. 


+ Optima'‘tical, ¢c. Os. rare. [f. as Orti- 
MATE + -1CAL, after monarchical, etc.] Conducted 
by an optimacy or aristocracy ; aristocratical. 

1652 Ear. Mono. tr. Bextivoglio’s Hist. Relat. 55 The 
Government is of three sorts; Monarchical, Optiinatical, and 
Popular. 1657 — tr. Paruta’s Pol. Disc. 58 lf the Form he 
Optimatical, wherein vertue is esteemed ahove all things, 

Optimatie, obs. form of Oprimacy. 

Optime (pptimz).  [a. L. optimé adv., ‘best’, 
‘very well’, originating in the phrase of¢emé dispue- 
tasté ‘you have disputed very well’ (Wordsw. 
Schole Acad. 1877, 37-8).] One who has been 
placed in the second or third division, called re- 
spectively senior and junior optimes, in the Mathe- 
matical Tripos at Cambridge. 

Proctors’ optimes, ‘degrees [formerly] granted without 
examination, hy the prerogative of the vice-chancellor, 
proctors and moderators '(Wordsw. Sch. Ac. 57-8, 358). 

(1709-10 ReneEv Let to Strype 10 Feb, (Wordsw. Sch. Aca 
aa He took his degree very honourahly, and I believe 
will have an optinzé.) 1755 in Cambridge Univ. Cal. (1797) 
157 Apthorpe, Jes. Col. V. C., and Proctor's S. Opt. 1764 
Lbid. 169 Ds More Trin. 1st Sr. Optime.. Ds Love Cali rst 
Jun. Optime. 1840 Ancycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XXI. 505/1 Their 
names are..classed in three divisions, viz. wranglers, senior 
optimes, and junior optimes, which constitute the three 
orders of honour. 


Optimism (gptimizm). [a. F. optzvezsme ; in 
mod.L. oplimism-us, f. L. optint-us best: see -18M.] 

1. A name given to the doctrine propounded by 
Leibnitz, in his 7héodicée (1710), that the actual 
world is the ‘best of all possible worlds’, being 
chosen by the Creator out of all the possible worlds 
which were present in his thoughts as that in which 
the most good could be obtained at the cost of the 
least evil. Also applied to doctrines of earlier or 


later thinkers to a like effect. 

Leibnitz, in his 7héodicée, uses optimum as a technical 
term, on the model of mzaxintum and minimum. Hence the 
Jesuits who conducted the AZémories de Lrévoux, in the 
number for Feh. 1737, gave to his doctrine the name offz- 
mise. It appears in the Dict. Trévouxr 1752. It owes its 
general diffusion to the attack upon the doctrine by Voltaire 
in Candide ou COptimisnie 1759; and was admitted into 
the Dict. Acad. in 1762. 

1737. Mém. de Trévonx (Fév.) 207 En termes de l'art, il 
l'appelle fa raisoz du meilleur ou plus savamment encore, 
et lheologiquement autant que Géométriquement, le systéme 
de V Optimum, ou VODtimisme.] 

1759 Warburton in IW. §& Hurd's Lett, (1809) 289 The pro- 
fessed design is to ridiculethe Optimisme, not of Pope, but of 
Leibnitz 1782 Warton &ss. Pope (ed. 4) 11. 1x. 124 That this 
Platonicscheme, of Optimisuz, or the dest, sufficiently accounts 
for the introduction of moral and physica! evil into the world. 
[The words ‘Optimism, or’ are not in the previous edd.] 
1791 Boswe.t Fohnson an. 1759 Voltaire's Candide, written 
to refute the system of optimism, which it has done with 
brilliant success. 1793 D. Stewart Outl, Mor. Philos. 11. ii. 
{1801) 213 By some modern authors the scheme of optimism 
has heen proposed in a form.. which leads to a justification of 
mora] evil, even with respect tothe delinquent. 1842 BRANDE 
Dict. Sc., etc., s.v., The optimism of Leihnitz was hased on 
the following trilemma:—If this world be not the best 
possible, God must either, x. not have known how to make 
a better, 2. not have been able, 3. not have chosen. The 
first proposition contradicts his omniscience, the second his 
omnipotence, the third his henevolence. 

b. More generally applied to any view which 
supposes the ultimate predominance of good over 
evil in the universe, 

1841-4 Emerson Ess., Prudence Wks. (Bohn) I. 95 One 
might find argument for optimism in the abundant flow of 
this saccharine eleinent of pleasure in every suhurh. 1878 
YT. Sincuain Afount 18 The optimism that may well he 
considered fanciful is that of Hegel, Buckle, republicans 
like Hugo,.. Whitman, and the development men generally. 
1880 Gotpw. Smitu Pessimism in Atlant. Monthly No. 268. 
196 Besides optimism, which affirms the definitive ascend- 
ency of good, aud pessiinism, which affirms the definitive 
ascendency of evil, a third hypothesis is possihle. 1888 Mrs. 
H. Warp #. £édsmere vi. xl, The young reformer's social 
simplicity, his dreams, his optimisms. 1889 S. ALEXANDER 
Moral Ord. & Progr. w. v. § 37. 227 Morality is therefore 
of itself and necessarily a kind of optimism. xg00 W. L. 
Courtney /dea of Tragedy 67 A shallow optimism is the 
last theory of all to which a thinking man ought to consent, 

2. The character or quality of being for the best. 

1795 SoutneEy in Cottle Larly Recoél. (1827) Il. 3 Of all 
things it is most difficult to understand the optimism of this 
difference of language. 1821 Byron aud Let. Bowles’ Strict. 
Wks. 1832 VI. 403 It may be wrong, but it does not assunie 
pretentions to Optimism. 


164. 


b. The quality of being the best; ‘bestness’. 

1796 Soutury Lett. fr. Spain (1799) 228 Portugal is the 
best part of Spain. ,.So much for the heauty and optimism 
of Portugal. ; 

3. Disposition to hope for the best or to look on 
the bright side of things; general tendency to take 
a favourable view of circumstances or prospects. 

1819 SHELLEY Ess. (1852) II. 188 Let us helieve in a kind 
of optimism, in which we are our own gods. 1859 WRAXALL 
tr. AR. /foudin xix. 277 His disposition to look at the bright 
side of everything. He was the incarnation of optimism. 
1872 Pall Mall G. 6 Apr. 1 Mr. Disraeli's optimism has a 
great deal too much the air of inviting his party to confine 
itself to the cultivation of cabbages. 1881 BLack Sunrise 
IIT. ix. 143 ‘ Let it he cheerful’ said he, with his gay optimism, 
1893 Lippon, etc. Lie Pusey I. viii. 158 Pusey’s optimism 
as to the existing state of German Protestantism. 

Optimist (p:ptimist), sd. (a2.) [f. as prec. + 
-Ist. Cf. F. opfzmiste (1752 in Dict. Trévoux, 
1762 in Dect. Acad.).} 

1. One who holds or believes in the metaphysical 
principle of optimism. 

1783 T. Twinine in Recreat. & Stud. (1882) 119 Oh, com- 
mend me to the gentle philanthropists and optimists. .who 
think all well while they are well themselves! 1791 Cuar- 
LOTTE Situ Celestina 1V. 112 You must learn to be more 
of an Optiinist, and to believe that whatever happens could 
not, nor ought not, to have heen otherwise. 1792 Mary 
Woxtstonece. Rights Hon. i. 19 Rousseau hecame enam- 
oured of solitude; and, heing at the same time an optimist, 
he labours with uncommon eloquence to prove that man was 
naturally a solitary animal. 1832 Pusty in Liddon, etc. 
Life (1893) I. x. 224 A true Christian can he the only real 
Optimist, for he alone can fcel that happen what may, it 
must he hest since it comes from a Father's love. 1878 
Gro. Enviot Coll. Breakf~ P. 496, 1am no optimist whose 
faith must hang On hard pretence that pain is heautiful. 

2. One who is inclined to practical optimism; 
a person who looks on the bright side of things; 
one disposed, with or without sufficient reason, to 
hope for the best or think favourably of circum- 


stances, 

1766 Mrs. Grireiru Lett. Henry & Frances 1V.217, 1am 
a perfect Optimist. I rejoice in a Lottery, when the five 
thousand Prize passes me hy,..I immediately conclude that 
Fortune has palmed the Ten Thousand for me. 1819 Gentd. 
Mag. 529 On the subjects of revenue, commerce, and finance, 
he was a decided optimist. 1833 W. F. Hook in Stephens 
Lifé iv. 258, I am a hit of an optimist, I always look to the 
hright side of things. 1895 Sin W. Harcourt in Daily News 
23 May 2/1, 1 have always observed that good physicians 
are optimists. ‘ 

B. adj. (attrib. use of sb.) Characterized by 
optimism; optimistic. 

1863 Dicey Federal St. 1, 283 The objection to this opti- 
mist view is, that it does not take into account the extra- 
ordinary social influence of slavery. 1865 Sat. Rev. 11 
Mar. 287 We are reminded of the optimist governess. . who, 
when the weather was very had, was still thankful because 
it was hetter than none at all. 1880 T. HuGues in Academy 
24 Jan, 62 His view is somewhat too optimist. 

Optimistic (pptimisstik), a. [f. Oprimist + 
-1c.] Of or pertaining to optimism; characterized 
by optimism; inclined to take a favourable view 
of circumstances, and to hope for the best. 

1848 M. Arnotp 7o a Republican Friend 5 The harren 
optimistic sophistries Of comfortable moles. 1874 MorLey 
Compromise (1886) 26 The optimistic or sentimental hypo- 
thesis that wickedness always fares ill in the world. 1887 
Pall Mall G. 17 Feb. 6/1 The director is ever energetic, 
optimistic, and full of new plans and ideas. 

Optimistical (pptimi'stikal), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -AL.] = prec. 

1834 Fraser's Mag. 1X. 42 The magnificent schemes of 
optimistical theorists. 

Hence Optimi'stically adv. 

1882 A thenzunt 29 Apr. 537/1 Political aspirations, which 
may be descrihed as optimistically Liberal. 1882 J. Haw- 
THORNE Pr. Savoni's Wife iii. (1884) 18 ‘ You will come to 
it [love for wife] afterward’, I affirmed, optimistically. 

Optimity (pptimiti). [ad. late L. opéimitas 
(Mart. Capella 6th c.), f. opfzm-zs best: see -ITY.] 

1. The quality or fact of being the best or very 


good; excellence. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Optiniitie, utility, ee profit, 
excellency. 1866 Guide Elgin Cathedral Introd.8 Originality 
necessarily implies optimity. 

2. The fact of being for the best. 

1885 Faith of the Unlearned 103 No necessity other than 
the Creator’s can order his creation;.. it follows tbat the 
hugbear Necessity must either become optimity or, within 
the scope of finite freedom, must disappear. ; 

Optimize (g‘ptimeiz), v.  [f. L. optim-us best 
+ -12K, after opimism.] 

1. éntr. To act as an optimist; to take favour- 


able views of circumstances. 

1844 GLADSTONE Glean. (1879) V. 118 Neither are we of 
those who pretend to optimise upon the present condition 
of the Church. 

2. trans. To make the best or most of; to 


develop to the utmost. 

1857 Sat. Rev. III. 306/1 This is an incomplete view. .hut 
it is so far horne out by fact that hoth parties to the suit 
accept it, and endeavour to optimize it. 1894 Wests. Gaz. 
20 Mar. 2/3 We have the two optimised in the blundering 
and had taste of this wanton act. 

Hence O'ptimizing vd/. 56, and ppl. a.; Optimi- 
za‘tion, the making the best ‘of anything). 

1857 L. Hunt Let. to Browning in Atheneum (1883) 7 July 


17/1 Wisdom, you know, is the optimization of knowledge, | 


OPTION. 


the turning it to its best and therefore least sad account. 
1877 GLapstTone Glean. (1879) I. 160 The optimising side of 
the question. 1880 W. Cory Mod. Eng. Hist. 128 The 
theories fabricated by their optimising defenders. 

{Optimum (p'ptimim), sé. (2.) Biol. [L. 
oplimum the best, that which is best, neuter of 
oplimus best.] That degree or amount of heat, 
light, food, moisture, etc. most favourable for 
growth, reproduction, or other vital process. 

1879 tr. Semper's Anim. Life 43 This may he briefly 
designated as the optinium of food. 1882 Vines tr. Sachs’ 
Bot. 747 An increase of the amount of caihonic acid present 
in the air, up to a certain limit (optimum), increases the 
evolution of oxygen, 1885 Goopate Phys. Bot. (1892) 210 
For the most rapid circulation of protoplasm there must he 
a definite amount of water,—the optimum. 

B. adj. (attrib. use of sb.) Best or most favour- 
able: = OPTIMAL. 

1885 Vines Lect, Physidt. Plants 276 The minimum or 
zero point is the point at which the performance is just 
possible ; the optimum point, at which it is carried on with 
the greatest activity. 1896 Ad/butt's Syst. Med 1. 513 Ex- 
perience alone can tell us the optimum temperature for a 
given kind of microorganism. ; 

Option (gpfen). [a. F. option (16th c. in 
Littré), also rareOF. (12-13th c. in Godef. CompZ), 
ad. L, optzén-em choosing, choice, f. root opf- of 
optare to choose. ] 

1. The action of choosing ; choice. Also ¢ransf. 


A thing that is or may be chosen. 

1604 R. Cawprey 7able Alph., Option, choosing or wish 
ing. ¢1615 Bacon Adv, Sir G. Villiers vii. § 2 Plantation 
.-must proceed from the option of the people, else it sounds 
like an exile. 1650 in Swayne Sarum Churchw. Acc.(1896) 
222 Certeyne houses and options lying in the Close of 
Sarum. @ 1660 Hammonp (I’.), He decrees to punish the 
contumacy finally, hy assigning them their own options. 
ai7ir Ken /ymnariun Poet. Wks. 1721 11. 73 Since, Lord, 
thou Man didst free create, ‘That Heav'n might Option he, 
not Fate. 1790 Burke Jr. Rev. 346 They seem then to have 
made their option. 1854 Toutmin Smity Parish 118 This 
Act may, according to option, be put into operation in any 
parish, or in any defined part of any parish. 1885 Guardian 
5344/1 Under this influence the State University introduced 
theological options into its arts course. 

2. Power or liberty of choosing ; opportunity or 
freedom of choice. Local Option: see Locat. 

1633 Br. Hatt Occas. Medit. (1656, 81 Might I have my 
option, O God, give mee rather a little, with peace and love. 
1697 Potter Antig. Greece uu. xi. (1715) 295 He gave them 
their option of twothings. 1755 Younc Cextaur vi. Wks, 1757 
1V. 272 It is, indeed, in man’s option, which of these revela- 
tions he willadmit. 1850 Hr. Martineau //ist. Peace Il.v. i. 
206 He [Peel] had no option ahout accepting [office]—his 
sovereign sent for him, and he must come. 1881 Huxtry 
ffumei.7 Hume's option lay between a travelling tutorship 
and a stool in a merchant's office. 

3. The right which an archbishop formerly had 
on consecration of a bishop, of choosing one bene- 
fice within the see of the latter, to be in his own 
patronage for the next presentation. (Abolished 


by Act of Parliament in 1845.) 

ror in Cowell's Interpr. 1706 Hearne Collect. 3 Apr. 
(O. H.S.) I. 217 He got to he precentor of Chichester (that 
heing an Option of ye Archhishop’s). 1763 Burn £ccl. 
Law 1. 172 s.v. Bishops. 1765 Biackstone Cove, 1. xi. 
381. 1818 Bextuam Ch. Eng. 286 The valuahle rectory 
of Alinondsford, on the Severn, in the patronage of the 
Bishop ot Bristol, having just become vacant, hut the pre- 
sentation to it devolving to his Grace, as an option, he has 
liberally waved his right, on condition that it he annexed to 
the See in perpetuity. 5 : : 

4. The privilege (acquired on some consideration) 
of executing or 1elinquishing, as one may choose, 
within a specified period a commercial transaction 
on terms now fixed; esp. that of calling for the 
delivery, or making delivery, or both, within a 
specified time, of some particular stock or produce 
at a specified price and to a specified amount. 

The first kind of option is usually termed a cad/, and the 
second a fut; the right to either is a double option. See 
also Future sé. 6. : : 

1785 Macens /zsurances 1. 401 The Sum given is called 
Premium, and the Liherty that the Giver of tbe Premium 
has to have the Contract fulfilled or not, is called Option, 
and the Contracts are made to the Bearer, 1817 W. SELwyN 
Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) 11. 980 The effect of the whole con- 
tract..was only to give the insured an option to continue 
the insurance or not, during fifieen days after the expiration 
of the year. 1881 Sfectator No. 2761. 695 Millions a year 
are lost on the Stock Exchange in huying and selling Options 
alone, just because the keenest of mankind think everything 
will remain as it was for one more fortnight. 1882 Truth 
13 Apr, 515 An option or call of stock means this—a per- 
son thinks..some particular stock will go up, he therefore 
huys the right to take it, if he pleases, at a fixed price at the 
next account, or at some still more distant account. 

+5. A wish or desire. Ods. 

1604 {see sense 1]. @ 1626 Bp. ANDREWES Serv. (1856) I. 60 
For this adoption is the fulness of our option, we cannot ex- 
tend our wish... any farther. 1662 GuRnaLt Chr. in Arm. 
(1669) 376/2 He adds his holy option, O that men would 
praise the Lord for his goodness. ¢ 1730 Layman's Df 
Christ. 23 (T.), I shall conclude this epistle with a pathetick 
option, O that men were wise. 


6. attrib. and Comb. (from 4), as option day, 


money, pool, -taker, etc. : 

1881 Daily News 1 Sept.3/1 At Paris this was option day, 
but that fact had no influence upon the Bourse, all options 
having heen previously abandoned. 1889 /éid. 7 Oct. 2ft 
“Option-pools’.. imply that a numher of persons club to- 
gether for the purchase of a large option for the put or 


al 


OPTIONAL. 


of specific securities..,To give away money in the purchase 
of options is bad policy on the whole; and..those who take 
option money are on the right side of the hedge as a rule. 
1899 Vest, Gaz. 27 Sept. 9/1 A little option business. . is now 
being done in the shares, £1 being given for the call of the 
shares at £10 each for six weeks. 

Optional (gpfanal), a. [f. prec. +-aL.) 

1, Tnat is a matter of choice ; depending on choice 
or preference; that may be done or left undone 


according to one’s will or pleasure. 

1792 D. Stewart Huon, Mind iv. § 2 (1802) 173 In the 
former case the use of words is, ina great measure, optional ; 
whereas, in the latter, it is essentially necessary. 1818 Jas. 
Mitt Srit. /ndia Ml. v. viii. 625 Even this hurthen was 
optional, not compulsory. 1884 Law Times Rep. Li. 667/1 
It was perfectly optional with the defendants whether they 
treated the cheques..as their own or not. : 

2. Leaving something to choice. Optional clause, 
see quot. 1776. Ofiiona/ writ, see quot. 1809. 

1765 Hist. in Ann. Reg. 90 No bank .. can issue notes 
after the 153th of May 1766, containing optional clauses: but 
such optional notes as are then in the circle may freely pass 
from hand to hand during any after period. 1768 BLacksTONF. 
Comm, U1. xviii. 274 Original writs are either optional or 
peremptory. 1776 AoaM Situ HW, N. 11. it (1869) 1. 327 In- 
serting into their hanknotes.. an Optional Clause, hy which 
they {Scotch Banks] promised payment to the bearer, either 
as soon as the note should be presented, or, in the option of 
the directors, six months after such presentment, together 
with the legal interest for the said six months. 1809 
Tomtuins Law Dict. s.v., The preci~e was an optional writ, 
i.e. it was in the alternative, commanding the defendant to 
do the thing required, or show the reason wherefore he had 
not done it. : 

Hence Optionally adv., in an optional way, at 
choice. 1846 in Worcester. 

Optique, obs. form of Optic. 

+ Optist. Obs. rave-'. [f. stem of Opt-ic + 
-IST; cf. chemic, chemist, etc.) = OPTICIAN. 

1639 Horn & Rosotuam Gate Lang. Uni. \xxvi. § (tee An 
Opust sercheth into raies (sun-beams) that are for sight, and 
any thing set before the eye, that may be seen ;. .and accord- 
ingly he frameth spectacles and perspective glasses. 

Optive (¢ptiv), a. [ad.L. opliv-us, f. stem oft- 
of opldre tochoose.] Pertaining to or characterized 
by option; constituted by choosing; elective. In 
fom. Law: see quotations, 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Optive, see Adoptive. {1876 MEARS 
Rom. Law 128 The wife might have the right..of choosing 
the tutor herself .. and hence this kind of tutor was called 
Tutor optivus.) 1880 MutrHeap Gaius 1. § 154 Tutors ap- 
pointed in a testament hy express nomination are called 
tutors dative; those selected in virtue of a power of option, 
tutors optive. : 

Opto-, from Gr. dm7és ‘seen, visible’ and related 
words in édnr-, used to form modern derivatives 
and compounds with the notion of ‘sight, vision’, 
or ‘optic’. See the following words. 

Optogram (p'ptégrem). [f. OpTo- + -cRAM.] 

Kiihne’s term for the image formed on the retina 
by the action of light, which may be rendered 
permanent by chemical means, So Optography 
(gptp'grafi), ‘the fixation of a visual image on the 
retina’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
_ 1878 Foster PAys. mi. it 416 In this way Kiihne succeeded 
in obtaining promising ‘optograms’. 1890 C. Ltoyp Morcay 
Anim, Life § Intell, 276 \f arabhit he killed at the moment 
when the image, say, of a window, is formed on the retina, 
and the membrane at once plunged ina solution of alum, the 
image may be fixed, and an ‘ optogram’ of the window may 
be seen on the retina. 

Optometer (gpte'mitar). [f. Opro- + -METER.] 
A name of instruments of various kinds, for measur- 
ing or testing vision, in respect of range, acuteuess, 
perception of lorm or colour, etc.; esf. one for 
measuring the refractive power of the eye and thus 
testing long- or short-sightcdness. 

1738 W. Porterrieepin Jed. Ess. §& Observ. (ed. 2) 1V. 185 
The Instrument formerly mentioned ; which..I have called 
an Optometer. 1801 Younc in Zrans. R. Soc. 34. 1801 
Home in PArl Trans. XCl1.5 Dr. Young .. constructed an 
optometer, upon the principle of that of Dr. Porterfield. 
1879 Handbk. Univ. Oxford §9 (n this apartment are heing 
collected instruments of Diagnosis, Ophthalmoscopes, Opto- 
Meters Jetc.). 1886 Leeds Merc. 15 Feb. 5'6 The spectro- 
Scopic optometer is available for the study of flames in the 
Bessemer converter, 

So Optometry, the mcasurcment of the visual 
powers; the use and application of the optometer. 

1892 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Opto-striate (pptostrai-’t), a. Anat. [f. 
Opro- + Srriate.J ertaining to, or consisting 
of, the optic thalamus and corpus striatum together. 

1891 Syd. Soc. Lex., Opio-striate body, the conjoined Optic 
thalamns and Corpus striatum. 1899 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. 
VI. 305 On several occasions I have found obliterative en- 
darteritis of the opto-striate hranches. 

Optotype (vptotaip). [f Orro- + Type] A 
type or letter of definite size used for testing acute- 
ness of vision; a test-type. 1892 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Opugn, obs. form of Oprucn. 

Opulence (ppizléns). [ad.L. ofulentia, f. 
opulens, -ent-em or opulent-us: see OPULENT and 

ENCE. Cf. F. opulence (R. Estienne 1549).] 
Wealth, riches, affluence. 

¢ 1510 Barctay Mirr. Gd. Manners (1570) Diiij, No giftes 
nor treasure of greatest opulence. 1668 Witkins Meal Char. 
it viii 201 Riches, Wealth, Opulence, Pelf, Means, Fortunes, 
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Estate. 1742 Younc Vi. Th. vi. 529 How Few can rescue 
Opulence from Want !.. Who lives to Fancy, never can be 
rich. 1776 AoaM SmitH JV. WV. 11. iii. (1869) 1. 349 It is this 
effort .. which has maintained the progress of England to- 
wards opulence. a 1806 C. J. Fox in Emerson Cond. Life 
Wks. (Bolin) If. 419 ‘ihe most meritorious public services 
have always been performed by persons in a condition of 
life removed from opulence. 1838 THsauwatt Greece xxi. 
III. 203 Citizens who had more recently risen to opulence. 
b. fg. Abundance of resources or power. 

1791 Macktntosn }indic. Gallice Wks. 1846 Ill. 4 
Argument ,. aided by the most pathetic and picturesque 
description, speaks the opulence and the powers of that 
mind. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Plato Wks. (Bohn) I. 297 
He has that opulence which furnishes, at every turn, the 
precise weapon he needs. ; 

c. transf. ‘Wealth’, abundance (e.g. of hair) ; 
plumpness of person [from mod. Fr.]. 

1878 B. Tayvior Deukalion ut. vi. 129 The loose golden 
opulence of her hair ‘hese clouds untangle. 1896 A. 
Morrison Child Yago 131 Leary, in his heavy opulence of 
flesh. 

+ O-pulency. és. [ad.L. opulentia: see prec. 
and -ENcy.] = prec. 

1607 Suaks. Timon y. i. 38 A Discouerie of the infinite 
Flatteries That follow youth and opulencie. 1692tr. Sa//ust 
9 Envy sprung from Opulency. 1753 HocartH sizaé, 
Beauty viii. 47 An air of opulency and magnificence. 

Opulent (p'pizlént),a. Also 7 oppulent. (ad. 
L. opulens, -ent-ent or opulent-us rich, wealthy, 
splendid, f. of-s, of-em power, might, resources, 
wealth: see -ULENT. Cf. F. opudend (14th c. in 
Littré , It. opulente, -ento, Sp., Pg. opulento.) 

1. Rich, wealthy, affluent. 

1601 J. WHeELer Treat. Come, 72 The Hanses should 
growe opulent, and possesse the whole trade of the realme. 
1645 Howete Lett. (1650) 1. 394 The potentest monarchies, 
the proudest republicks, the opulentest cities have their 
growth, declinings, and periods. @1704 1. Brown Two 
Cee Scholars Wks. 1730 I. 10, { shall be strangely 
unfortunate if I meet not with some opulent widow. 1761 
Heme //ist. Eng. I. viii. 168 His way of life was splendid 
and opulent. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C.i.1 The 
arrangements of the house, and the general air of the house- 
keeping, indicated easy and even opulent circumstances. 

b. Yielding great wealth, lucrative. 

1664 Evetyn Sylva (1679) 6 The richest and most opulent 
Wheat-lands. «818 Jas. Muse Arit. /ndia 1. 1. & 12 So 
opulent and hrilliant a commerce. 

2. transf. and fig. Wich or wealthy in some 
respect; abounding or profuse in some property: 
a. in mental wealtlli; b. in material possessions 
or qualities; c, in physical development; plump 
{from Fr.]. 

1791-1823 D'Israeii Cur. Lit., Libraries, Grollier, whose 
library was opulent in these luxuries. 1851 CARLYLE Sterling 
1. xiv. (1872) 82 The certain prefigurement .. of an opulent, 
genial and sunny mind. 1863 Wootxer Jy re te 
Lady 32,1 wonder whether She now her braided opulent 
hair unlace. 1867 J. H. Stirtinc in Fortn. Rev. Oct. 380 
The injustice of applying the epithet ‘destructive’ to such 
an opulent and aieiative soul, 1896 Heston. Gaz. 10 Mar. 
2/1 Although a little short for her build, and somewhat 
opulent for statuary, she is superhly modelled. 

3. Of flowers, etc.: Having a wealth of blossom, 
tint, or fragrance; splendid. 

1863 B. Taytor //. Vhurston xiv. 181 The hyacinths.. 
filling the walk with their opulent breath. 1868 TeNNysoNn 
Lucretius 248 Or heast or bird or fish, or opulent flower. 
1886 Wootxer Nelly Gray 5 Our pathway .. So rich with 
hiossom, and opulent Successive honeysuckle scent. 

{lence O-pulently adyv., in an opulent manner or 
degree; richly, affluently, splendidly. O-pulent- 
ness, wealthiness (Lailey vol. I], 1727). 

1611 Cotcr., Kichement, richly, wealthily, opulently. 
1927 BaiLey vol. 11, Opulently. (Hence in Johnson, etc.) 
eh A. Austin Golden Age, We turned away, and opulently 
cold, Put back our swords of steel in sheaths of gold! 

tOpnulus (ppitlis). Bot. [L. opulus, a kind 
of maple; taken in Bot. as a generic or specific 
name.] The Guelder Rose, Viburnum Opulus. 

1706 Puittirs, Opulus, a kind of Shrub, which some call 
Witch-hasel. 1751 J. Bartram Observ. Trav. Pennsylv. 27 
A hill covered with spruce, oak spruce, lawrel, opulus, yew. 

Opunion, -yon(e, -30un, obs. Sc. ff. Opinron, 

{Opuntia (openfid>. [L.. Opuntia (sz. herba), 
a plant growing, according to Pliny, about the 
Locrian city Opus (acc. Ofzent-em) in Greece; taken 
by Tournefort, 1700, as a generic name.] A large 
genus of cactaceous plants; also, the fruit of a plant 
of this genus; the l’rickly Pear or Indian Fig. 

Opuntia vulgaris, the Common Prickly Pear or Barbary 
Fig, a native of America, is now naturalized on both shores 
of the Mediterranean, in the Canary Islands, etc. 

1601 Hottano Pliny 11. 99 About the city Opus there is 
an herb called Opuntia, which men delight to eat: this 
admirable gift the leafe hath, That if it he laied in the 
ground, it will take root. 1765 in W. Stork Ace. Fast 
Florida (1766) 79 Vhe third sort of soil produces the cabbage- 
tree,. the plumb-tree, and opuntia. 1785 Martyn Xousseau's 
Bot, xxi. (1794) 287 Opuntias are composed of flat joints 
connected together. 1878 Hooker & Batt J/arocco 277 
Enclosed within massive hedges of Opuntia. 

{lence Opu‘ntioid a., resembling the Prickly 
Pears. 

1857 Berkerey Cryftog. Bot. 408 Remarkable for the 
opuntioid constriction of the subfastigate branches. 

| Opus (p'pas, du'pis). [L. opus work, pl. opera.] 

1. A work, a composition ; esp. a musical compo- 


| sition or sct of compositions as numbered among 


OR. 


the works of a composer in order of publication. 
Abbreviated Of. Also attrib., as ofs number. 

1809 SouTHEY Leff. (1856) II. 162, I shall do it volume by 
volume in my great ‘Opus’. 1815 /drd. 404, I have found 
out another opus for you when you have completed the 
“West Indies. 1880 Grove's Dict. Mus. 11. 135 No opus- 
number is given on the English copy. /did. 532/2 No rule 
is observed as regards the size of an opus: for instance, 
Beethoven's op. 1 consists of three pianoforte trios, while 
Schuhert’s op. 1 is only the song ‘ Erlkénig’. 

2. The Latin expression opus magnum or magnum 
opus ‘ great work’, is frequent in Eng. use, esp. in 
reference to a large or important literary work. 

1704 Swirt 7. 7ud v. 116 His Account of the Ogus 
magnum is extreemly poor and deficient. 1791 Boswett 
Let. to Rev. W. Temple (1857) 406 My magnum opus, 
the ‘ Life of Dr. Johnson ’..is to be published on Monday, 
16th May. 1843 Mitr Logic v. iii. § 1 To determine what 
these propositions are, is the opus maguum of the more 
recondite mental philosophy. 1892 Nafiou (N. Y.) 29 Dec. 
s00/2 When an author's magnum opus is his only work, we 
have no right to complain if we sometimes detect tentative 
efforts in it. Mod.‘ How goes the magnum opus? What 
letter are you working at now?’ 

Opuscle (opu's'l). rare. 
= OPUSCULE. 

1658 Pritvies, Opuscle, a little work, or labour. 1862 
Wraxace //ugo's ‘ Misérables’ 1. v. 3 The various opuscles 
published in the last century. 


Opuscular (opuski#lan), a. [f. L. opsscul-um 
(see next) + -aR.] Of, belonging to, or of the 


ature of a small work. 

1802 Edind, Rev. 1. 116 (Mrs. Opie’s Poems) The verses 
of feeling .. are certainly among the hest in our opuscular 
poetry. 

Opuscule (opz'skiwl). (a. F. opuscule (14th c.), 
ad. L. opusczl-umt: see next and -cuLr.] A small 
work ; esp. a literary or musical work of small size. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Opuscule, a little work, a little 
labor, a 1851 in Thackeray CAvistmas Bks. (1872) 127 To put 
forth certain opuscules, denominated ‘Christmas Books‘. 
1876 Morceyv Crit, Adtsc. (1888) 111. 361 In this opuscule 
he points out that Modern Society is passing through a 
great crisis. 1885 Bookseller July 649/1 His customers 
refused to pay a shilling for a tiny opuscule which should 
have been sold for sixpence. 

|| Opuscnlum (opz'skizlim). Pl. -ula. [L., 
dim. of opus work.] = prec. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 33 Many more eminent 
Opuscula of that nature. 1657 Evetyn Jfemotrs(1857) III. 
g0 Dn Andrews, Grotius, Dr. Hammond, in a particular 
opusculum..have all treated on this subject. 1782 V. Knox 
Ess. cvi. (1819) 11. 249 Pretty and pleasing opuscula. 1886 
athenzum 14 Aug. 208/2 Hitherto undescribed opuscula, 
both in prose and verse, printed before 1539. 

Opy(e, variant of Orrz Oés., opium. 

Oqua'ssa. [Amer. Ind.] A local name of a 
small trout (Sa/velinus oguassa), called also b/te- 
back trout, inhabiting lakcs in Maine. 

1890 in WessTER. 

Oque, oquea, oqui, obs. ff. OKA, OKE. 

Or (f1), 56. /fer. [a. F. or:—L. aurum gold.]} 
The tincture gold or yellow in armorial bearings. 

1562 Leicu Armorie (1597) 1 b, I will begin with the most 
pretious mettall Golde: Or. 1591 Sytvester Du Bartas iv. 

73 Azure they bear three Eaglets Argentine, A Cheuron 
irmin grailed Or between. 1646G, Daniet /‘oems Wks. 1878 
1. 44 And tell you how they beare Gules, or, vert, azure,— 
heathen words for Red, Yellow, green, blue. 1766 Porny 
Meraldry (1787) 20 Or, which signifies gold, and in colour 
yellow, is expressed by points, pricks, or dots. .. The precious 
Stone to which it is compared is Topaz, and the Planet Sol. 
1875 Fortnum A/arolica ix. 79 These arms are paly gules 
and or, on a fess argent a dog in the act of bounding sable. 

b. Or moulu, or nolw: see ORMOLU. 

Or (91, 94, 61), adv.! (prep., conj.) arch. and dial. 
Forms: see below, and cf. Air adv. [OE. dr adv. 
(late Northumb.) : cf. ON. dr, Goth. air, OF. er, 
OTeut. *atr (?) and *az77: see Ere. In early ME. 
ar, are, later 6r, ore, oore. Butin all the uses exc. 
A.1 the sense is that of the comparative, OE. 27, 
Goth. azrzs, OHG. é earlier, sooner, before. 

The solitary O.Northumb. instance of adv. dr in A. L, 
with Ormin’s @7, the dr, dre of Cursor M., and Sc. ave, Air, 
can only be from the ON. positive adv. dy ‘early’. To the 
same origin must be assigned, so far as for goes, the Early 
ME. and north. @7, midl. é7, in A. 11 (6ve having assumed 
an adverbial -e,as in there, where, etc.). But the sense here 
is that of the OE. comparative #7, ME. ér, ére: as ar 
existed side by side with éy in the positive, it may have 
intruded also into the comparative, in which é7, Ere, from 
OE. zr, was the only etymological form. In this sense Sc. 
still has Air. B. and C. have, beside ev, eve, the form or in 
midl. (before 1225). In 13-14th c. ary (are) is found in the 
north, but appears soon to have heen displaced hy the midl. 
or, which is still the ordinary northern word. The northern 
texts of Cursor AJ. have the prepositional and conjunctive 
ar (are); but o7 occurs also in the Cott. text, and is frequent 
in Fairf. In Sc., Bearder finds the prep. ov at first only in 
Barbour (Ueber den Gebrauch der Prdpositionen in der 
altschott. Poesie, Halle 1894, p. 43). 47 (are) occurs also 
in 13-14thc. southern writings; there it may have originated 
in an unstressed formof OE. gr. The relations between the 
positive and comparative of this adv. present complications 
in all the cognate langs In all the, WGer. group, also, 
the comparative has developed prepositional and conjunctive 
uses, as in English.) hes ¥ 

A. adv. I. Asa positive (1 &r, 2-3 ar; Sc. 4-6 
are, 5- air: see AIR adv.). 

+1. Early, at an early hour; = Arg adv. 2, ERE 


Avil OOS. 


(ad. L. opzscelum.] 


OR. 


-e950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xx. 1 Qui exiit primo mane, 
glossed sede foerde zrist ve/ 4r in merne. ¢ 1200 ORMIN 
6242 Beon ar & late o 3unnkerr weorre. a@1300 Cursor Al, 
19033 (Edin., Cott., Gott.) Desseli babe late and are. 1300- 
[see Air adv. 2]. 

II. As comparative (3-4 ar, 4 aar, 5-6 Sc. air; 
3-4-6F, 4-5 ore, 5 oore, hoore, 3ore). 

+2, Atan earlier time; earlier,sooner; = EREA. 2. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 10147 Cador & hyse 

-.to pe hauen wel rapber [v.7. ore] cain Er any Saxon to 
schipenam. ¢1400 Ywazne § Gaw.1061 Bitwene thisand tbe 
thrid night, And ar if that it are myght be. 

+3. Ata former time, on a former occasion; for- 
merly, before; = Ain adv, 1, ERE A. 4. Ods. 

c1z05 Lay. 28687 Pa at pan fehte ar weoren. @ 1300 
Cursor M, 511 (Cott.) Als 1 tald ar [/ are, Gétt. or]. 
/bid. 870 (C., F., G.) Pis said i are [7y. ere], 1330 
R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 8 He sette pe Inglis to be pralle, 
pat or was so fre. 13.. Guy Warw. (A.) 425 Misore Pat is 
dedelicbe, as y seyd ore. c1440 CarGrave Life St. Kath. 
in, 410 If she fayr and bryght were hoore [=ore], It is 
a-mended an hundird part more As to hissight. a1450 Le 
Morte Arth, 2202 He thought on thyngis that bene ore. 
a 1500 Childe of Bristowe 342 in Hazl. £. P. P. 1. 123 Into 
tbe chamber he went that tide... And knelid, as he dud ore. 

+b. Before something else, in the first place. Ods. 
c1220 Bestiary 139 Oc he spewed or al Ge uenim Sat in 
his brest is bred. /é¢d. 208 Oc or sei Ou in scrifte to de 
prest sinnes tine{=pine]. ¢ 1250 Gen. & Ex. 88 Fro dat time 
we tellen ay, Or Se nizt and after Se day. a 1300 Cursor AJ. 
916 (Cott., F., Gétt.) For i most couer mi tinsal are [Tv. 
furst]. ¢1300 //avelok 728 But or he bauede micbel shame, 


B. prep. (3-5 ar, (4 are), 3- or). 
1. Before (in timc) ; = Ere B.1. 
c1250 Gen. & Ex.645 So Se flod flet de dunes on; fowerti 

3er or domes-dai. a 1300 Cursor M. 11383 (Cott.) A tuel- 
month ar [Gé¢¢. are, 77. or] benatiuite. 1375 Barbour Bruce 
xx. 607 It wes neuir led or his day So weill. @ 1425 Cursor AL 

830 (Tr.) Neuer ar pis. 1467-8 Rolls of Parlt. V. 622/2 

Vhich bad been doon or that tyme. 1509 Barctay Siyp of 
Folys (1570) 167 To dye or their day. 1564 GRINDAL /’un, 
Serm. 3 Oct., Wks. (Parker Soc.) 16 So should we have had 
the Turk, or this day, to have come to our own doors, 1632 
Litucow Trav. iv. 141 He came... in the morning ouer to 
Constantinople; and long or midday turnd Turke. JAZod. 
Se. Ye'll be ower the hill lang or nicht. 

b. In the following there appears to be con- 
fusion with the conjunctive or eve (C. te), for or 
eer, or ever, but used simply as = ere, before. 

1629 Mttton Ode Christ's Nativity 86 Tbe Shepherds on 
the Lawn, Or ere the point of dawn, Sate simply chatting 
in arustick row. 1811 Worpsw. £/. to Sir G. H. Beaumont 
gs And long or ere the uprising of tbe Sun O’er dew-damped 
dust our journey was begun. 

2. Before an adv. of time taken subst., as Jong, 
now, etc., forming an advb. phrase: cf. erelong, 
ervenow, etc.; = ERE B. 2. 

@ 1450 Cursor M. 17785 (Laud) Ye wold nevir yt leve or 
now. c1460 Towneley Myst. vi. 4, 1 cam neuer or now 
where lam. 1559-60 JZ7S. Cott, Cal. B. ix, The mater had 
bene lang or now compounded, 1786 Burns Earnest Cry 
& Prayer xv, I'll wad my new pleugh-pettle, Ye'll see’t or 
lang. JZod. Sc. He'd been tbere oft or tban, Ise warran’, 
I’ve seen him lang or now. 

C. con. (or conjunctive adv.). (3-4 ar, (4 are), 
3- or.) 

1. Of time: Before (=L. priusguam, F. avant 
gue). a. in a conjunctional phrase: (a) or thax, 
(6) or that: see Exe C. 1 a. Obs. 

(a) 1250 Gen. & Ex. 2435 Or dan he wiste off werlde faren, 
He [Jacob] bade hise kinde to him charen. 1382 Wyc.iF 
Gen, xxvii. 10 Whan..he etith, he blisse to thee or than 
[Vulg. priusguan, 1388 bifore that] he die. 1465 Paston 
Lett. 11.199 They were delyveryd owt of pryson or than the 
massenger come ageyn. 1506 GuyLForDE Pilgr. (Camden) 
39 Or tban we rose from the borde the warden rose. 

(4) a1300 Cursor M. 2810 Are bat [Gét¢. ar pan, /. or pat, 
Tr. ar pat] hit be sunken don. /4d. 4976 Ar pat [/. or], 
¢ 1386 CHaucer Kuxt.’s 7, 2212 (Harl. MS.) Or [zv.7. er] 
pat we departe fro bis place. 1542 Boorpe Dyetary vii.(1870) 
242 He must prouyde for necessarye thynges or that he begyn 
howseholde. 1548-9( Mar.) B4.Com. Prayer Consecr. Bishops, 
Our savioure Christe continued the whole night in praier, or 
euer tbat [1662 before] he did chose and sende furtb his xii 
Apostles, 1721 St. German's Doctor & Stud. 102, 1 would 
pees tbee another question, or tbat I make answer to 
thine, 

b. Or alone, in same sense. 

c 1220 Bestiary 91 Or he bicumed cristen. /éid. 94 Or he 
it bidenken can, hise ezyen weren mirke. 13.. Cursor MM. 
7io (Cott.) Ar [/. or] Adam had fordon pe grith. /é7d. 
5578 (Cott.) Born or he pis werld wroght [F. or pis werlde 
was wro3t]. ¢ 1330 Owain Miles 32 Now turn ojain or to 
late, Ar we the put in at helle gate. ¢1340 HampoLe Pr. 
Consc. 1051 Yhit wil I mare say, Ar I pas fra bis mater 
away. ¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon i. 41 Lete us 
ryde bastely towarde Troy or it be take. 1535 CovERDALE 
Prov. iv. 19 Wherin men fall or they be awarre. 1553 T. 
Witson Ret. 108 Wil you drink or you go, or wil you 
goor you drinke? 1562 J. Hevwoon Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 
169 Leaue it or it leaue you. 1665 Howarp & Drypen 
ind, Queen v.i, We must go meet them or it be too late. 
1725 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. v. ii, Ye intend to.. take your 
leave of Patrick or he gang. 1870 Morris £arthly Par. 
II. tu. 119 Yet or fell the night He rose. 1886 STEVENSON 
Kidnapped xviii. 173 Ye shall taigle many a weary foot, 
or we get clear. . 

+e. With redundant ov, or equivalent adv. ; 


jo (E, 1 Oe 

c12z50 Gen. & Ex. 1506 De firme sune.. sulde auen de 
bliscing Or or de fader dede his ending. 1303 R. Brunne 
Handl, Synne 650 3yf pou trowyst pat he was noghte Before 
or be worlde was wroghte. ¢ 1330 — Chron. (1810) 74 Or 
Roberd wist, or pouht on suilk a dede, Ore was his hous 
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on fire, per Sir Robert lay. ?a@1366 Cuaucer Rom. Rose 
864 Hir yen greye .. That laughede ay in hir semblaunt, 
First or the mouth, by covenaunt. ¢1400 MAuNDEV. (1839) 
viii. 83 Before or pei resceyue hem, pei knelen doun. 1485 
Caxton Paris & V. 30 Tofore or he wente to hys bedde. 
qd. with the addition of ever, eer: cf. ExE C. 1d. 

Ever adds emphasis: or ever = before ever, before even, 
before .. at all, or in any way; see Ever 8c. But,in many 
early instances, or ever does not perceptibly differ from the 
simple or, eve, or before, wbence perh. the later spelling or 
ere; see e. 

1423 Jas. 1 Aiéngis Q.v, Or ever I stent, my best was more 
to loke Upon the writings of tbis nobil man. 
Parit, V. 202/2 Make the aweners..paye, or ever they can 
gete deliveraunce. 1526 ‘IiNDALE ‘john iv. 49 Syr come 
awaye or ever that my chylde deye. 1599 Hakvuyt Voy. 
II. 101, I was two dayes after or ever I could get in. 1606 
G. W[ooncocke] /fist. Justine t.20 They ..put forth to sea, 
or euer the Lacedemonians got knowledge of them. 1621 

31BLE Dan. vi. 24 And the Lyons.. brake all their bones tn 
pieces or euer they came at the bottome of the den. 1752 
Wes ev IW&s. (1872) X 223 Thou accursed Spirit ! damned 
or ever thou wert born! 1784 Cowrer TJas&1. 67 Long 
time elapsed or e’er our rugged sires Complain’d, 1846 
Kesre Lyra /unoc. (1873) 76 Stay thee, sad heart, or e’er 
thou breathe thy plaint. 1879 Cur. Rossetm Seck & F. 246 
Or ever He ascended up where he was hefore. A/od. Sc. 
An’ or ever I wust, there I was i’ the mids o’ them ! 

@. or ere, for or e’er, or ever: see d, and B. 1b. 

1568 Furwer Like Will to Like in Hazl. Dodsley 111. 
349 Thou shalt bave somewhat of me, or ere I go. 1605 
Suaks, Leary u. iv. 288 But this heart shal break into a 
hundred thousand flawes Orere Ile weepe. 1674 N. Fatreax 
Bulk & Selv. Vo Rdr., Forthwith or ere I could well help it, 
I fella Roving. 1823 LockHart Span. Ball., Calaynos xiii, 
For his soul shall dwell with him _in hell, or ere yon sun go 
down! 1851 Mrs. Browninc Casa Guidi Wind. 1. 133 
That not a letter of the meaning fall Or ere it touch and 
teacb His world’s deep heart. 

2. Of preference: Sooner than, rather than; 
= ERE C. 2. 

1300 Cursor AL. 9815 (Cott.) His hert aght ar at-brest 
in thrin Ar fra his comamentes tuin [Gé¢t. Or aght his 
herte brest o thrinne, Or fra his comandementis tuinne]. 
1377 Lanci. P. 77, B. xv. 502 pe red noble Is reuerenced or 
ie xviii. 201 by-fore] pe Rode. c¢1470 Golagros § Gai. 511 
Or thay be dantit with dreid, erar will thaide. xsrq Ear 
Worcester in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 1, 244 Never man.. 
better loved his wife than he did, but or he wold have suche a 
woman abought hur, he hadde lever be without hur. 1567 
Drant Horace, Epistles Ep. xvii. Fj, Or he would weare 
a suite of silke the winter should him kil. 1814 Scott Wav. 
xlii, He wald scroll for a plack the sheet, or she kenn’d what 
it wasto want. J/od.Sc. I wad sterve or I wad be obleig’t 
to the like o' him. 

+3. After a comparative or other: = Than. Ods. 

Northern, and in later use only Sc. 

c12z50 Gen. & Ex. 1510 And hauen mete @an, at Is mel, 
More or de 3ungere twinne del. /éid. 2928 Doz deden 
wiches do men to sen On odere wise or sode ben. 13.. Gaz. 
& Gr. Kut. 1543 To yow pat .. weldez more sly3t Of bat art..or 
a bundreth of seche Aslam. 1513 Douctas Zxets V. viii. 
88 Felis thow nocht 3it, quod he, Othir strenth or mannis 
force has delt with the? 18567 Gude & Godlie B. (S.'Y.S.) 
135 Rather or thow suld ly in paine. 1637-50 Row //is¢. 
Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 500 The Marques of Hunteley obtained 
more subscriptions..in the toune and shyre of Aberdeen 
and Bamff or any other. 

jee WeestemocemOosemzane™ 

c 1470 Henry $Wedlace1.272 That gud man dred or Wallace 
suld be tane; For Sutbroun ar full sutaille euirilk man. 


+Or, adv.2 Obs. rare. [?a. Fr. ov now.) As 
an introductory particle: = Now. 

1413 Pilger. Sowle (Caxton) iv. xxix. (1859) 6x Or tbis ymage 
signyfyed the kynge Nabugodonosor. ¢ 1450 A/‘rour Salua- 
cioun 1165 Or Salomones throne bad greces sex, als I saide 
toforne, : 

Or (f1, (1), con7.2 (adv.3) Forms: see below. 
[A phonetically reduced form of the obs. OTHER 
coij., Which, when disyllabic, Ormin wrote oJerr, 
when monosyllabic and unstressed, 0/47 before a 
vowel, ovr before a cons. The e. midl. dial. had or 
¢12503; and ¢ 1300 ov was in common use in north 
midl. and northern writers; though the fuller ofer, 
other continued in use, esp. in the south, till late 
in the 16th c. 1 
the associated adv. (see sense 2), which continued 
to be other, or outher, in modern Standard Eng. 
either (i.e. either .. or); though or .. or also 
occurs: see sense 3. Forms parallel to or are 
ar (reduced from afer), Ex (from EITHER); ovr, 
treated here, may be reduced from ozther.] 

A. Illustration of the evolution of o7 out of 
other, and of some variant forms. 

a. 3 Oper, Oppr, orr, or. 

¢1z00 Ormin 6480 Her iss litell operr nohht I piss land. 
{bid, 16100 [Pa] patt sellenn Haliz Gast .. Att fullhtninng, 
operr att hanndgang, Oppr att hadinng, forr mede, /did. 
7588 Patt lac.. Wass twe33en cullfre briddess. .Oppr itt wass 
twe33en turrtless. /4/d. 10882 Hofenn upp and hadedd ‘Till 
bisscopp orr till unnderrpreost. /ézd@. 11843 To don ohht 
orr to spekenn ohht off ifell. ¢ 1z50 [see B. 2c] queder. .or. 
?a1300 [see B. 2] oper..or. c¢1300 Havelok 977 King or 
cayser forto be. 

B. 4 Our, ouer, ouir, 4-5 ore. 

13.. Cursor M. 19523-25 (Edinb.) Godis uirtu our [other 
MSS. or] grete prophete, our angel ellis pai him lete, our 
godis sune ellis pai him helde. did. 19715 Nichte ouir 
lother WSS. or] dai. bd. 23425 Wit pi fot to ouircast a fel, 
ouer [other MSS. or] al piserpe. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints ti. 
(Paulus) 737 How hard panis, ore bow sar His modir tholit. 
@ 1400-50 Alexander 2260 (Ashm. MS.) Of sum tbreuyn 
gome Of were ore [Dxb/, A/S. or) of wristilling. 


1450 Rolls of | 


Or is properly the conjunction, not 


OR. 


B. Signification. 

1. generally. A particle co-ordinating two (or 
more) words, phrases, or clauses, between which 
there is an alternative. 

Things so co-ordinated may differ in nature, or quality, or 
inerely in quantity, in wbich case the one may include the 
other, as in ‘it will cost a pound or thirty shillings’, ‘two or 
three minutes’, ‘a word or two’, The second member 
may also express a correction or modification of the first, 
which may be strengthened by expanding or to or even, or 
rather, or at least, 

¢ 1z00[see above in A. a]. ¢ 1300 //avelok 573-4 Leoun or 
wulf, wuluine or bere Or ober best pat wolde him dere. 
/bicd. 612-13 He shal him hangen, or quik flo, Or he shal him 
al quic graue. /id, 2101 Pan birpe men casten hem in 
poles, or in a grip, or in be fen. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(1810) 154 If werre or wo had risen, 1382 Wycur Matt. 
xvii. 20 Where two or three shulen be gedrid in my name. 
c 190 Cnaucer Axt.'s T. 813 Be it of werre or pees, or bate 
or loue. 1483 Cath. Angi. 260/2 Or, aut, vel, sev,gue. 1513 
Douctas 4:ne7s v1. Pro]. 39 ‘Vwichand our faith mony clausis 
he fand, Quhilk bene conforme, or than collaterall. a@ 1548 
Hatt Chron., Edw. 1V 232b, No man hathe sene a better 
counterfaytor or player in any Comedie or Tragedie. 1667 
Mitton ?. £. 1. 583 And all who since, Baptiz’d or Infidel, 
Jousted in Aspramont or Montalban. 1709 STEELE /atler 
No. 45 P 1,1 took a Walk a Mile or ‘Iwo out of Town. 
1766 Gotpsm. Vic. W. i, The year was spent in moral 
or rural amusements. 1776 Trzad of Nundocomar 61/2 
Did you send a verbal or a written message? 1816 J. 
Witson City of Plague i. i. 439 He heeded not Me or my 
sorrow. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) LI]. 485 The possession 
of the others or other of them. 1835 Chambers’ /nformat. 
II, 252/1 It is generally flat or but slightly undulating. 
1861 M. Pattison £ss. (1889) I. 45 A vine or two. JZod. 
You may walk ten or even twelve miles witbout finding one. 

b. When singular subjects (sb. or pron.) are 
co-ordinated by ov, strict logic and the rules of 
modern grammarians require the vb. and following 
pronouns to be singular; but at all times there 
has been a tendency to use the plural with two or 
more singular subjects when their mutual exclusion 


is not emphasized. 

When the subjects differ in number or person, the rule is 
that tbe vb. and pronouns should agree with tbe last or 
nearest, e.g. ‘I or thou art to blame’, ‘1, or thou, or be is 
the author of it’ (Lindley Murray); but such constructions 
are apt to seem stiff and pedantic, and are consequently 
avoided. ‘Lhe question of gender causes furtber complica- 
tion—esp. tbe want of a 3rd pers. pron. of common gender. 
To say either ‘if be or she has his friends with bim’ or ‘if 
he or she has her friends with ber’ may be misleading, 
while ‘if he or she has his or her friends with him or ber’ is 
clumsy and pedantic, wbich is avoided by saying ‘ bave 
their friends with them’; so ‘ Your brother or sister will. 
lend their aid’, These difficulties appear to have been felt 
at all times, and have been sometimes avoided by makin 
the verb immediately precede or follow the first subjects ante 
agree with it. 

{13.. A. Adis. 75 Whan kyng, other eorl, cam on bim, 
to weorre.] 1601 B. Jonson /’oetaster 11. i, AS soon as 
ever your maid or your man brings you word. 162r 
Haxewitt David's Vow 328 A great towne or a great 
Fersonages bouse, if they bee good, do much good to the 
Countrey. 1749 Fiei.pinc Tom Jones xiu. vi, Among whose 
vices ill-nature or hardness of heart were not numbered. 1813 
Scott Rokeby u. xxiv, Wilfrid, or Bertram raves, or you! 
@ 18zz SHELLEY Ess., etc. II. 249 note, Tacitus, or Livius, or 
Herodotus, are equally undelightful and uninstructive tn 
translation. 1823 Syp. SmitH A/eqz. (1855) II. 234 Friendship, 
or propriety, or principle are sacrificed. 1849 Ruskin Sev. 
Lamps 126 \f ‘Tintoret or Giorgione are at hand. 1855 
Fitz). STEPHEN in Cambr. Ess. 176 Scott or Sir E. Lytton 
have generally some funny.man. 1867 M. Arnotp Celtic 
Lit. 162 Novalis or Rickert, for instance, have their eye 
fixed on nature. 1873 L. SterHEN Ess. Freespeak, 127 
The Pope, or the Archbisbop of Canterbury, or even Mr. 
Spurgeon, are much more satisfactory guides than tbe 
propbets of the revolution. 1874 — Hours in Library Ser... 
273 Mr. Darwin or Barnum would claim bim as their own. 
1875 Giapstone Glean. VI. 179 Why sbould we expect of 
the Bishop,..or of the Judge,..that they should be adepts 
in historical research? 1879 Geo. Eriot /heo. Such 339 The 
corpus vile on which rage or wantonness vented themselves 
witb impunity. 

2. The alternative expressed by or is emphasized 
by prefixing to the first member, or adding after 
the last, the associated adverb EiTHER, formerly 
OTHER or OUTHER (the latter still in dialect use): 
e.g. ‘you may have either an apple or a pear’; ‘I 


could eat an apple or a pear either’. 

The primary function of ezther, etc. is to emphasize the 
perfect indifference of the two (or more) things or courses; 
e.g. ‘you may take either the medal or its value’ = the 
medal and its value are equally at your option, you may 
take either; but a secondary function is to emphasize the 
mutual exclusiveness, = either of the two, but not both. 
For full illustration, see Eirner, OTHER, OuTHER; tbe, 
following are early examples of the various forms: F 

2a 1300 Cursor M.5855(Cott.) pat I suld oper [Goétt. etbir] 
here his saand, Or lat pe folk vieomiland. /67d. 9838 (Cott) 
pat wanted oiper {Gott. eyder, Faiz/. ethir, Trin. ouber}. 
fote or hand. 1300 //avelok 94-5 Oper he refte him hors 
or wede, Or made him sone handes sprede. ¢1385 CHAUCER 
L. G. W. Prol. 5 Eythir [7anzer either] ..in heuene or 
in helle. . 

“ib. Or occtrs also after zezther, where the 


normal conjunction is zor, See these words. 

1523 Lp. Berners Frorss. 1.xxvi. 37 We fyndnataunciently, 
that..Scotlande shulde.. be subgiet to the realme of Ingland, 
nother by homage, or any other wayes. 1597 Bearp Theatre 
God's Fudgem. (1612) 129 There is neither scepter, crowne,, 
stay, or strength of man that is able to binder and turne aside 
the hand of the Almightie. a 1648 Lo. Hersert Hen, VIL 
(1683) 221 From which they sawneither profit or bonour likely: 

a 


OR. 


toensue. 1691 Woop Ath. O-ron. II. 516 An horse that had 
neither good eyes or feet. 1713 STEELE Guard, No. 5? 4 
Neither strict piety, diligence in domestick affairs, or any 
other avocation, have preserved her against love. 1757 
Burke Abridg. Eng. Hist. Wks. (1812) 4 Neither on the one 
sideoronthe other. 1812 SouTHEY Ow:ntana I. 310 Morality 
can neither he produced or preserved ina people.. without 
true religion. 1822 Hesrr Life Fer. Taylor p. clxxxvi. 1864 
Ruskin Fors Clavig. x\viit. 267 Neither rabbits at Coniston, 
road-surveyors at Croydon, or mud in St. Giles’s, 1882 
Freeman in Life § Lett. (1805) I]. 267 Neither Reformers in 
the sixteenth century or Puritans in the seventeenth century 
strove in any sense for ‘ religious liberty ’, 
c. Or is used after whether: see WHETHER. 

Here over, or, took the place of the earlier disjunctive par- 
ticle, OE. Je (OS. the, OF ris. tha, Goth, Jaz). The following 
examples show the introduction of or :— 

Jexz05 Lay. 9464-5 Heo .. axeden wheer he wolde grid 
pe he wolde unirid [¢ 1275 ober fiht 3am wip]. c¢ rz00 OrMIN 
528 Whebpr..i pe firrste lott Oppr i batt comm peeraffterr. 
arzz5 Leg. St. Kath. 2313 Loke nu..hweder pe heo leuere 
don pat ich leare. .oder pis ilke dei..deien. c1250 Gen. & 
£x. 3272 Egipcienes woren in twired wen, queder he sulden 
folzen or flen. 13.. Cursor J, 22167 (Edinb.) Quepir pate 
he he criste ouir Jofher 4/SS. or) nai. 1382 Wycur Gex. 
xxvii. 21 Whethir [1388 wher] thow be my sone Esau, or 
noon. c¢ 1440 /pomydon 1844 Whethyr will ye come or nay? 

3. Or .. or is sometimes used in the sense of 
either .. or: this is now poetic. 

Formerly, sometimes a literalism of translation (cf. L. aut 
-.aut, F. ow..ou), but perh. sometimes an actual phonetic 
reduction of other... other, other..or. cf. wher ..or for 
whether..or. 

@ aso Cursor M. 494 Pan fell pai depe, or lesse or mare. 
— /bid, 10490 Allas! allas! Pat i or born or geten was! 
¢ 1325 Poem times Edw. 11 (Percy Soc.) iv, Or he shal sing 
si dedero, or all gaineth him nouht. ¢ 1380 Wycur Serm. 
Sel Wks, I. 124 3if he heere treuthe or o tyme or oper. 1390 
Gower Conf 1. 182 Andalle tho that hadden be Or inappert 
orin prive. 1474 Caxton Chesse 7 Or thou art a god ora 
man or nought. 1576 Gascoicne Steele Gi. (Arb.) 69 He 
would never take or bribe or rich reward. 1590 SHaks. 
Com. Err. \.i. 137 Loth to leaue vnsought Or that, or any 
place. 1615 Day Festivals xii. 325 You are not all of 
you, or Hushands, or Parents, or Maisters; or Wives, or 
Children, or Servants; or Virgins, or Widowes. 1715-20 
Pore /liad xu. 396 Or let us glory gain, or glory give ! 
1798 CoLERIDGE Axc. .War, v1. iv, Without or wave or wind. 
1867 JEAN INGELOW Story cof Doom vu. 266 Learn that to 
love is the one way to know Or God or man. 

+b. Or. . or ocenrs with alternative questions, 
direct or indirect; = whether ..or. (Oralone = 
‘whether’ is rare, and prob. only repr. L. av.) 

1382 Wrycuir Ecclus, xlvi. 5 Or not in wrathefulnesse of 
hym is lettid the sunne? (Y«/g. an non; 1388 Whether the 
gunne was not lettid in the wrathful?] 1510 Virgil/us in 
Thoms £, £. Royt. 23 He asked the lordes..or they wolde 
thereforre warre. 1579 SPENSER Sheph. Cal. Mar. 29 Or 
hast thy selfe his slomber broke? Or made preuie to the 
same? 1596 Snaxs. Aferch, Voit. ii. 64 Tell me where is 
fancie bred, Or in the heart, or inthe head? ¢ 1600 — Sov. 
cxiv, Or whether doth my mind.. Drink up the monarch’'s 
plague. this flattery? Or whether shall ] say [etc.]? 16x 
— Cymb. 1. ii. 356 How? a Page? Or dead, or sleeping on 
him? 1623 Wenster Devs Law Case u. iii, Denied 
Christian burial! I pray, what does that? Or the dead lazy 
march in the funeral? Or the flattery in the epitaphs? 1734 
Pore Ess. Man tv. 245-6 Alike or when, or where, they 
shone, or shine, Or on the Rubicon, or on the Rhine. 

4. After a primary statement, or appends a 
secondary alternative, or consequence of setting 
aside the primary statement: = otherwise, else ; 
in any other case; if not. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 44 He said..He wild haf 
treuage, or hrenne alle pat he fond. ¢1386 Cuaucer .Willer's 
T. 95 Loue me al atones, Or I woldyen. a2 1440Sir Degrev. 
156 He preyd hem to do him ryght, -r telle hyme whereffore, 
r601 SHAKS. Twel. V.u. iv. 38 Then let thy Ligue be yonger 
then thy selfe Or thy affection cannot hold the hent. 1667 
Marton P. ZL. 1, 330 Awake, arise, or he for ever fall'n. 1703 
Rowe Fair Penit. 1. i. 273 Waking I dream, or I heheld 
Lothario. 179x Cowper /dfud 1. 93, 1 judge amiss, or he 
who rules the Argives..will be incensed. 1820 Keats Eve 
St. Agues xxvi, But dares not look behind or all the charm 
is fled. 1840 P. Parley’s Anu. 82 Leave off, sir, or | will 
cane you again. 1860 Asp. ‘I'Homson Laws Th. Introd. 2 
]This] was an experimental discovery, or why did the dis- 
coverer sacrificeahecatomh? A/od, It is my brother, or I’m 
a Dutchman! 

5. Or else (also formerly as one word ore/s, 
or(r)ellis): = or if not, or otherwise ; = sense 4: 
see ELSE 4b. + Formerly also = senses 1, 2. 

@%300~- |see Erse 4h]. 1475 Bk. Noblesse (Roxb.) 30 And 
takethe theire congie and licence . orellis they departethe 
hethoutlicence. 1477 Earc Rivers (Caxton) Dictes21'T'o dye 
in their propre lande orellis ferre from thens. 1513 Brapsnaw 
St. Werburge 1.956 Is now orels shalhe. 1523 Firzners. 
Sxrv, Xxv. (1539) 48 Orels to tye a rope faste, 1526 TinDALE 
Matt. xvi.27 Whatt shall hit proffeta man yf he shulde wyn 
all the whoole warlde : so he loose hys ownesoule? Or els 
what shall a man geve to redeme hys soule agayne with ali? 
@ 1548 Ha. Chron., Edw. 1V 233 lfeither y® Constable had 
bene faithfull to.., or els had kept his promes. 1577 Wner- 
STONE Life Gascoigne x\, In wo orels in endles biis. 

6. Or connects two words denoting the same 
thing: = otherwise called, that is (= L. vel, sive). 

¢ 1200 OrMin 480 An hiefedd prest. .Patt ta [= pa} hi name 

a es wass Abyupp obpr Abyas. 1382-1420 Wycuir 

revt. ii, 19 In the swoot of thi chere, or face, thou shalt ete 

L i ede. 1548 Turner Names of Herbes, Asolenum or 

pried named in greke am or Scolopendrion. /é/d., 

By ees or pardition is called in englishe Parietorie or 

elletorie of the wal. /éd. s. v. Rumex, With a sharper 

toppe or ende of the leafe. 1578 Lyte Dodvens 11. xcvi. 276 


€ tame or garden Ni is i 
Ibid, ays g igella is agayne parted into two sortes, 
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| (1658) 777 Of the Tame or House Spider. 1671 Grew A nat. 


Plants iv. § 8 ‘Vhese Vascular Threds or Fibres, 1842 Act 
5 & 6 Vict. c. 79 § 17 From the centre of the track of the 
right or off wheel to the centre of the track of the left or 
near wheel. 1857 Chambers’ Informat. \1. 297/: Australia 
or New Holland .. Papua or New Guinea .. Van Diemen’s 
Landor Tasmania. A/od. Using acommon or garden spade. 


Or, var. hor, HER Obs. poss. pron., ‘ their’. 

Or, obs. form of ORE, o’er (OVER), Your. 

Or-, ref, frequent in OE., retained in a few 
words in ME., now ods. exc. in ORDEAL, and perh. 
Ort-8, where it is no longer recognized as a signi- 
ficant element. OE. or- was the stressed form 
(used in nominal compounds), corresp. to Goth. 
us-, ur-, ON. ér-, dr-, OHG., Ger. zer-, OS. uer-, 
or-, MDn. or-, oor-, Du. oor-, orig. an adv. and 
prep., meaning ‘out’. The unstressed form (in 
verbal compounds) was in OHG, ezr-, ar-, ir-, 
MHG., MLG., MDu., Ger., Du. ev-, OS., OE. a-. 
Thus OE. ordal, OS. urdéli, MDu. ordeel, MLG. 
ordél, OUG. urtetii, Ger. urtet/ decision, judge- 
ment; OE. adtlan, OS. adéljan, OHG. artetlen, 
Ger. ertet/en to decide, allot, share. The primary 
sense was ‘out’, as in Goth. and OHG. w#rruns 
‘outrunning, exit, exodus’, ON. é7for out-going, 
departure; thence various derived senses, of which 
OE. had ‘out, completely, to an end’, as in orJanc 
‘thinking out, contrivance, skill, intelligence’; ‘out 
and ont’, ‘extreme’, in orzg/da ‘extreme old age’; 
‘outwardly, manifestly’, in orce&ze ‘recognizable’, 
orgtete ‘clearly perceptible, manifest’; and esp. 
‘without, void of, bereft of’, as in the adjs. ormete 
‘measureless, immense’, ormdad ‘bereft of courage, 
despairing’, orsdwle ‘lifeless’, orwéne ‘without 
hope, desperate’, ortréowe ‘without trust, faith- 
less’, orsorg ‘ without anxiety, secure’, (Cf. L. adjs. 
iN ¢x-, aS éxanimis, excors, exossis, exsanguts.) 
In this last sense the prefix survived in early ME. : 
see ORMETE, ORMOD, ORRATH, ORTROW. 

-or, a2 termination of words, and form of various 
suffixes, of Latin origin. 

Latin long 6 in early OF. was represented by a close 
sound hetween (6) and (é), written variously 9 and x, as 
in L. hondrem, OF. onor, onur. In AngloFr. the sound 
sank into (#) and came c1300 to be written ou (oxour), 
In continental Fr., on the other hand, the sound passed at 
length into ex = (oneur, honneur), ‘\he earliest adopted 
words in ME, had o or % (oor, onur), but the regular 
representation after 1300 was that of AngloFr. cz (oncur, 
honour), In many instances this is still retained; hut, at 
the Renascence, many of the -oxx words, which in other re- 
spects were like their L. originals, were conformed to the 
L. in -or; and nearly all words taken then or later directly 
from L. were spelt -or, though, even in these words, there 
was at first a considerable vacillation between -oy and -oz7. 
In Great Britain the traditional -ox7 is still written in many 
of the words in which it was retained in the 16th c, though 
not a few of these, as ancestor, author, error, horror, prior, 
senator, tailor, are now spelt with -o7, which spelling is 
extended in American usage to all the -our words, 

This termination appears in the following suffixes: 

1. -or (formerly often -oxr), representing ulti- 
mately L. -or, -drem, in nonns of condition from 
intr. vbs. in -ére, less usually from olher vbs., as 
errar, horror, liquor, pallor, stupor, tenor, terror, 
torpor, tremor, etc. Such of these as existed in 
Mk. were formerly spelt with -owr, e.g. errour, 
horrour, licour, tenour. In other words of the 
same class, as ardour, favour, fervour, humour, 
labour, rigour, valour, vigour, as also in some 
words not directly connected with extant L. verbs, 
as colour, honour, odour, -our is generally retained 
in British usage, but American usage spells these 
also with -or: ardor, favor, labor, color, honor, etc. 

2. -or (formerly often -ovr), repr. L. -or, -drem of 
agent-notins, formed on stems identical with the 
ppl. or ‘supine’ stems of verbs. Of these there 
are three varieties: 

a. Those repr. L. agent-nouns other than those in 
-ator, -étor, -ttor, -itor; as actor, assessor, author, 
captor, censor, confessor, doclor, elector, extensor, 
factor, Slexor, tnventor, lictor, oppressor, pastor, pos- 
S€SSOr, professor, rector, sculptor, sponsor, successor, 
transgressor, tutor, victor. These are of different 
ages, going back to OF, words in -or, -z7, AF. in 
-our =F ,-eur, or L.in-or. So far as they existed 
in ME., they were then spelt -owr, e.g. actour, 
assessour, authour, censour, confessour, dettour, 
doctour, etc.; they are now all conformed to the 
L. spelling in -or. 

b. Agent-nouns in L. -dtor, -éfor, -2tor, -itor, in 
coming down in living use into OF., were regu- 
larly reduced from -a¢or-ew, etc., through -edor to 
-€0r, -etir, A¥. -cour, which became in ME. -ozr, 
and in F. -ezr, and thus fell together with those 
from simple -dr-e in a. Such are barrator, cessor, 
(: —cessator-em), congueror, donor, emperor \impera- 
tor-ent), governor, juror, lessor, solicitor, vendor, 


mall knops or heads, 1608 Torsett Serpents | vistlor (visitalor-em). To this group also belongs 


ORA. 


saviour (AF. sauveour:—OF. salvedr, salvedor, 
L. salvator-ent), which has preserved the vowel 
before -our. To these may be added agent-nouns 
formed in Fr. or AF. on the vb. stem, in imitation 
of those in -cdr, -ezr, -our, repr. L. -atorem, etc., 
as purveyor, surveyor, tailor, grantor, warrior 
(AF. werreyour, f. werreier to war). From want 
of evidence it is sometimes uncertain whether the 
agent-noun was already formed in late L. in -ator, 
-ttor, or in Fr. after these suffixes had been reduced 
to -edr and -eur, AF, -our. 

ce. Agent-nouns in -a¢or, -étor, -ttor, -itor, -itor, 
adopted in later times in Fr., or in Eng., retain 7, 
appearing in French as -ateur, -ttewr, etc., and 
have now in Eng, the same written form as in 
L., e. g. admintstrator, agitator, creator, curator, 
dictator, equator, gladiator, tmitator, legislator, 
navigator, spectator, translator, vindicator;, orator, 
procurator, senator; auditor, creditor, editor, 
Janitor, monitor, servitor;, executor. “These are of 
different ages: some from OF. or AF. (in which 
case they tormerly had -ozv, as creatour, creditour, 
dictatour, oratowr, servitour); some of later for- 
Imation immediately from L., which have had the 
-or form from the first. The pronunciation varies 
greatly, the stress being sometimes as in the L. 
noniinative (cvea‘tor, creditor), sometimes on the 
second syllable before the stressed vowel of the 
AF, and L. accusative (on which a secondary stress 
fell originally in ME.), as in ae-ditor (awdttou'r, 
arcditd rem), orator (o:ratou'r, &ralo-rem), senator 
(senator, senalorem),seruitor(servitot'r, servi- 
to rem), executor (executou'r, execiitd rem), some- 
times corresponding with that of the Eng. vb., as 
admtnistrator, agitator, tmitator, prosecutor, or 
otherwise shifted, as fro-ceerator. In some cases 
two forms exist, as czra‘tor after L. nom., cee'rator 
after ceeratou'r, ciratorem. 

d. -or is sometimes an alteration of another 
suffix, as of L. -drius, F. -ter, AF. -er, in bachelor, 
chancellor, herttor, or of Eng. -er:—OE. -ere, in 
satlor, bettor. 

The frequent occurrence of ME. -ou7, mod. -ov, in legal 
terms denoting the person acting, as opposed to the person 
acted upon in -é¢, -ee, e.g. lessor lessee, grantor grantee, 
mortgageor mortgagee, has imparted a kind of technical 
or professional character to the ending, and explains the 
differentation of saé/or, one who sails professionally, from 
sailer, In ME. there was a tendency to confuse the endings 
-¢r and -our (helped proh. by the OF. declension nom, -ér¢ -— 
L. -dfor, acc. -o7r, -ur, -cur, L. -&torem); thus butcher, 
dicer, fletcher, jailer, jester, juggler, porter, etc. are found 
also with the ending -oun n the other hand, in a large 
numbher of words, the original -ow7, -or has, since the rsthc., 
been exchanged for the -Ek of agent-nouns of English deriva- 
tion; such are barber, broker, chanter, diviner, lalourer, 
pleader, preacher, robber, rimer or rhymer, in all which 
the earlier -owr, -o7, is the etymological forin. 

3. -or (-our) sometimes represents F. -ozr, from 
various sources, as manor, OF. manotr, maneir, L. 
manére; mirror, ¥. miroir, L. *miratoriums so 
with -our, parlour, F. parlotr, \.. *parabolatorium. 

4, -or, repr. ME. and AF. -our, F. -eur, L. -or, 
-drem, a variant of -zor, suffix of the comparative 
degree of adjs., in sajor, mtnor. See -10R 2. 

Ora! (era). //ist. [OL., app. ad. ON. pyrir or 
its pl. avrar: commonly regarded as ad. L. azre-zs 
golden; but the sense-history is not clear. Cf. 
Ore 4.] 

1. A Danish money of account, introduced into 
England with the Danish invasion, 

In the Laws of Edward the Elder and Guthrun, it is 
reckoned as equivalent to 24 shillings, in Domesday book as 
equal to 20 pence. 

cg2z0 Laws of Edw. §& Guthr. c. 7 (Schmid) Polie..twelf 


orena mid Denum, and xxx scill. mid Englum. ¢gso 
Lindisf. Gosp. Luke xix. 13 Woeron gecegid donne teno 


-@rwlas his, salde dam tea oro vet libras, & cuoed to dam, 


ceapigas od pic cymo. c1ro00o Laws of Ethelred i.c. 1 
(Schmid) Bete man pzet et deadum menn mid vi healf-marce, 
and zt cwicon mid xii oran. 1706 Puittirs, Ora, a Saxon 
Coin of the value of one Shilling and four Pence. 1838 
Encycl, Brit. (ed. 7) XVI. 514/2 Dr. Hickes observes, that 
the mode of reckoning money by marcs and oras was never 
known in England until after the settlement of the Danes, 
1851 D. Witson Prek. Ann. (1863) I. 11. vi. 445 Upon the 
altar was placed a ring without any joint of the value of 
two oras, 1875 Jevons AZoney viii. 71 The mark, the ora, 
and the thrimsa were other moneys of account used by the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

2. A measure of weight: see quot. 1838. 

1610 Hottanp Camuien's Brit. 1. 519 This Citie payd 
yeerely to the King 30 pounds by tale, and twenty in ora 
(or in ore) that is by weight. 1707 Freetwoop Chrow. Prec. 
(t745) 25 So that 15 ore make a pound. 1838 Lvcyct. Brit. 
(ed. 7) XVI. 514/2 In Doomsday-book the ora is used for the 
ounce, or the twelfth part of the nummulary Saxon pound, 
and the fifteenth of the commercial. 

|| Ora? (Geri). [L.,= border, brim, coast, shore. ] 

1. Zntom. The inflexed or inferior lateral margin 


of the prothorax. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. 11. 368 Prothorax,. .called 
hy way of eminence the 7oraz. 1t includes the Ora, 
Patagia, Umibones, and Phragma, 


ORACH. 


2. ‘The edge or border of an ulccr’ (Syd. Soc. 
Lex, 1892). 

Ora, variant of OrrA Sc., odd. 

Orabill, Orace, obs, ff. HorriBLe, OrRIS. 


Orach, orache (p'rat{). Forms: 5-6 arage, 
5-8 orage, 6 arech(e, oreche, (aretch), 6-7 
arach(e, 7 a-,orrage, 7-8 a-, orrach, 6-orach(e. 
[In 15th c. arage, 16th c. avache, a. Anglo-F. 
arasche (¢1265 in Vocab, Plant-n., Wr.-Wiilcker 
659), F. arroche (Paré 16th c.), Norman-Picard 
form (Berry arrosse, Walloon @rase, Namur au- 
vause) = lt. atrepice:—L, atriplic-em, in nom, 
atriplex, ad. Gr. drpapatus, -1s (ddpa-, dvipapagts).] 

A plant of the genus Afriplex, N. O. Cheno- 
podiacee; esp. the Garden Orach or Mountain 
Spinach (A. hortensis). 

Wild Orach, A. Jatula (including several sub-species), 
a weed in gardens and cultivated ground in Great Britain. 

¢1430 T2v0 Cookery-bks. 1. 5 Take Borage,.. Bete, Auence, 
Longebeff, wyth Orage an ober. ¢1440 Anc, Cookery in 
Househ. Ord. (1790) 426 Take cole. .and betes, and arage.. 
and sethe hom. ¢1440 Prom. Parv. 13/2 Arage, herb, 
attriplex. 155% Turner Herbali. Ievb, Areche 1s of two 
kyndes : the one is garden areche,..the other kynde is called 
in englyshe, wyld areche: and it groweth abrode in the 
corne feldes. 1563 Hytt A»? Garden. (1593) 48 The hearbe 
named Orach or Arage. 1579 LANGHAM Gaurd. Health 
(1633) 34 Arache vsed in pottage, openeth the belly. 1586 
Bricut Meflanch. xxxix. 251 Rocket and taragon are not to 
be refused; no more is aretch. 1657C. Beck Univ. Character 
liv, Orage herb. 1769 Sir J. Hitt Fane, /Terbat (1812) 12 
There is another kind of arrach..called garden arrach, it is 
an annual raised from seed, for the use of the kitchen. 1837 
C. A. Wueetwricut Trausl Aristophanes 1. 321 Full of 
calumnies, that grow like orrache. 1855 Devamer Kiéf¢ch. 
Gard. (1861) 94 Orache, or Mountain Spinach—AZériflex 
hortensis. Of this handsome plant there are two principal 
varieties, j ; 

b. Comb., as orach-like adj.: orach-moth, 
fladena atriplicis, a noctuid moth, the caterpillar 
of which feeds on the orach. 

1712 J. Petiver in PAil, Trans. XXVII. 423 Its thick 
Orach-like jagged Leaves. 1869 Newman Brit, Moths 417 
‘The Orache Moth .. The caterpillar .. feeds on various 
species of orache, goosefoot, ..and mary other low plants. 


Oracle (p'rak'l}, 56. [ME. oracle, a. F. oracle 
(12th ¢. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. dracel-m (drd- 
clum), {. 6rare to speak, plead, pray, with suffix 
-culo- of material instrument } 

I. Originally. 

1. In Gr. and Row. Antig. The instrumentality, 

agency, or medium, by which a god was supposed 
to speak or make known his will; the mouth- 
piece of the deity; the place or seat of such instru- 
mentality, at which divine utterances were believed 
to be given. 
+ €1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh, 48 To be tyme pat 
y cam to be Oracle of be sone pat Esculapides mad for hym, 
where y fand oon solitarye man abstinente ful wys of 
Philosophie. ¢1477 Caxton Yason 4 And they visyted 
temples and oracles unto the consummation of their dayes. 
1574 HeEttowes Guevara's Fam, Ep, (1577) 174 Amongst all 
the oratories that..they had in Asia, the most famous was 
the Oracle of Delphos: for to that place from all partes of 
the worlde they did concurre. 1611 SHaxs. Wnt. J. u. itt. 
194 Please’ your Highnesse, Posts From those you sent to 
th’ Oracle, are come An houre since. 1629 Mitton //yon 
Nativity 173 The Oracles are dumm. 1692 DrypDen Sv. 
Euremont's Ess. 284 He speaks like the Oracles to puzzle 
the World. 1814 Worpsw. Laodamia viii, The Delphic 
oracle foretold That the first Greek who touched the Trojan 
strand Should die. 1835 THirtwat Greece I. vi. 205 Vhe 
Gods. .had a great variety of agents and vehicles at their 
disposal, for conveying the secrets of their prescience.. . Some- 
times they attached it to a certain place, the seat of their 
immediate presence, which is then termed an oracle. 1884 
J. Tait Alind in Matter (1892) 255 The great Oracles of 
antiquity belonged to the Greeks. 

b. Hence, allusively, Zo work the oracle, to 
influcnce the agency or medium; to obtain an 
utterance in one’s favour, or to procure a favour- 
able issue in a matter, by influence or manceuvring 
behind the scenes; also (s/azg), to raise money. 

1863 All Year Round 10 Oct. 168 He has a double, 
who.. worked the oracle for him. 1886 Pali Alalt G, 
x Sept. 1/3 Every reader will be able to form his own 
judgment of the methods which [certain publishers] adopt 
to ‘work the oracle’ iu their favour, 1891 J. NEWMAN 
Scamping Tricks xiv. 116 With .. big local loan-mongers 
to work the oracle and swim with thein, 


2. A response, decision, or message, given usually 
by a priest or priestess of a god, and, as was sup- 
posed, by his inspiration, at the shrine or seat 
where the deity was supposed to be thus accessible 
to inquirers, These responses were for the most 
part obscure or ambiguous ; to which allusion is 


made in later senses of thle word and its derivatives, 
_ 1598 GrENEWEY Zacitus, Ann. i. xiii, (1622) 83 The 
Smyrnazans alleaged an oracle of Apollo, by which they 
were commanded to dedicate a temple to Venus Stratonicis. 
1611 Snaks. int. 7.11. i, 119 Therefore bring forth (And 
in Apollo’s Name) his Oracle. 1647 A. Ross Mystag. Poet. 
xvi. (1675) 388 The seat from whence she [Sibyl] gave her 
Oracles. 1791 Cowrer //iad v.78 Unskill'd to spell aright 
The oracles predictive of the woe. 1838 THir-wai Greece 
III.59 An oracle was procured exactly suited to the purpose 
of the leaders of the expedition. 1847 Prescott /’er% (1850) 
IL. 89 The temple of Pachacamac continued to maintain 
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its ascendancy; and the oracles, delivered from its dark and | oracle is mute, 1858 O. W. Hoimes Aut. Break/wt. vi. 56 


mysterious shrine, were held in no less repute among the 
natives..than the oracles of Delphi obtatned among the 
Greeks. 1885-94 R. Bripces £vos & Psyche Apr. x, The 
chanting Pythoness gave oracle, And thus in priestly verse 
tle sentence ran. 

II. Transferred to Jewish, Christian, or other 
religious use. 

3. A vehicle or medium of divine communication. 

a. That part of the Jewish Temple where the 
divine presence was manifested; the holy of holies; 
also, the mercy-seat within it. 

c14go HWyclif's Exod, xxv. 18,19 Thou schalt make on 
euer cithir side of Goddis answeryng place [Sod/. ALS. 277 
the oracle} twei cherubyns of gold..o cherub be in o syde of 
Goddis answeryng place [Bodé. the oracle}. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 72b/2 The preestes sette the Arke in the hows 
of our lord in the oracle of the temple zz sancta sanctorum 
under the wynges of cherubyn. 1609 Bistr (Douay) Ered. 
xxxvii.6 He made also the Propitiatorie, that is, the Oracle, 
of the purest golde. 1611 Biste /s. xxviii. 2 When I lift vp 
my handes toward thy holy Oracle. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 1. 12 
Sion Hill..and Siloa’s Brook that flowd Fast by the Oracle 
of God. 1838 Eucycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XVI. 514 Oracle is in 
sacred history sometimes used for the mercy-seat, or the 
cover of the ark of the covenant; and by others it is taken 
for the sanctuary, or the most holy place, in which the ark 
was deposited. 

b. Applied to the breastplate of the Jewish 
High Priest, the Urim and Thummim, by which 
divine messages were believed to be communicated. 

1868 Marriott lest Chr. 5 On the breastplate (or ‘ Oracle’) 
are set twelve stones of unusual size and beauty. 

ec. One who or that which expounds or inter- 
prets the will of God; a divine teacher. 

ax548 Hatt Chron, Hex. VJ 109 In his company Jone 
the Puzel, whom he used as an oracle and a southsaier. 1671 
Mitton P. &. 1. 460 God hath now sent his living Oracle 
Into the World, to teach his final will. a@1711 Ken Div. 
Love Wks. (1838) 307, I adore thee, O heavenly Oracle of 
Love, for contriving this prayer in that admirable method. 
1833 J. H. Newman Arians 1, iit. (1876) 82 In the history 
of Balaam..a bad man and a heathen is made the oracle of 
true divine messages. 1863 E. V. NEaLE Anat. Th. & Nat, 
129 Bacon had brought man to the feet of nature, as to a 
Divine oracle. 

4. Divine revelation ; a declaration or message 
expressed or delivered by divine inspiration ; also, 
pl. the sacred scriptures (from Rom. iii. 2). 

¢ 1384 Cuaucer 1. Famei.11 Why this a dreme, why that 
a swevene, And noght to euery man lyche evene, Why this 
affaintome, why these oracles. 14.. in 7wsdale's Vis. (1843) 
93 Whos vertue was to Kyng Saloman Full long aforon in 
dyuyne oracle As I fynd schewed by myracle. 1548 Upatt, 
etc, Erasm. Par. Matt.ii. 26 The oracles or sayinges of God. 
1557 N. T. (Geneva) Ac?s vii. 38 This is that Moses .. who 
receaued the lyuely oracles to geue vnto vs. 1611 Binre 
Transt. Pref. 3 The forme [of Scripture being] Gods word, 
..Gods oracles. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage x. ii. 133 First 
had divine mercy by Oracle removed the Christians to 
Pella out of the danger. 1737 Pore Hor. Efist. 1. 1. 28 
Whose Word is Truth, as sacred and rever'd, As Heav'n’s 
own Oracles from Altars heard. 1746-7 Hervey Aedit. 
(1818) 106 By Him, says the Oracle of inspiration, all things 
consist. 1844 STANLEY Arnold 1. iv. 213 In the Bible, 
he [Arnold] found and acknowledged an oracle of God— 
a positive and supernatural revelation made to man, an 
immediate inspiration of the Spirit. 

+5. Aninjunction or command of the Pope. Oés. 
(Cf. late L. oracelen ‘an imperial rescript’ (Just. 


Iunst.).) 

1579 FurKe Confut. Sanders 551 The Frenchmen deposed 
their King Childericus by the Oracle of Pope Zacharie, 
which discharged them of their. .othe of obedience. 1625 tr. 
Camden's Hist, Eliz, 1. (1688) 21 A commandment given 
viva voce by the Oracle of the most Holy Lord the Pope, in 
the virtue of his holy Obedience, and under pain of the 
greater Excommunication. .not to depart the City. 

III. Figurative senses, 

6. Something reputed to give oracular replies or 
advice. 

1625 Hart Anat. Ur.1. v. 47 This Parson being ..reputed 
famous in vromancie, this Gentlewoman had recourse to his 
oracle. 1713 Pore Windsor For. 382, I see..anew White- 
hall ascend! There mighty Nations shall inquire their doom, 
The World's great Oracle in times to come. 1831 BREWSTER 
Newton (1855) 11. xxvii. 404 The oracle which he had himself 
established refused to give its responses. ; 

b. Something regarded as an infallible guide or 
indicator, esp. when its action is viewed as recondite 
or mysterious, as a chronometer, a compass. 

1726 Swirt Gulliver i. ii, He called it {a watch] his oracle, 
and said it pointed out the time for every action of his life. 
1738 — Pol. Conversat. i. 108 Pray, my Lord, what’s a 
Clock by your Oracle? 1762 Fat.coner Siifpwr. .105 And 
by the oracle of truth below, The wondrous magnet, guides 
the wayward prow. 1837 W. Irvine Cagl. Bonneville 111. 
97 This little, whining, feast-smelling animal, is, therefore, 
called among Indians the ‘ medicine wolf’; and such was 
one of Buckey’s infallible oracles. 

7. A person of great wisdom or knowledge, 
whose opinions or decisions are generally accepted ; 
an authority reputed or affecting to be infallible. 

1596 SHaxs. J/erch. V.1. i, 93, 1 am sir Oracle, And when 
I ope my lips, let no dog barke, 1632 Litucow 77av. vii. 
303 He straight sent for a Iewish Phisitian, his familiar 
Oracle. 1647 CLARENDON Hist. Red. ui, § 26 He [Lord Say] 
had for many years been the Oracle of those who were call'd 
Puritans in the worst sense, and steer'd all their counsels and 
designs. 1705 STANHOPE Paraghr. 111. 526 The Oracles of | 
the Law being called together to consult, the demand made 
of them is Where Christ should be born, 1852 TENNYSON 
Ode Death Dk. Wellington iv, O friends, our chief state- | 


It is a fine thing to be an oracle to which an appeal is 
always made in all discussions. 

8. An utterance of deep import or wisdom; an 
opinion or declaration rcgardcd as authoritative 
and infallible ; undeniable truth. 

1569 J. Sanrorn tr. Agrippa’s Van. Artes 12 For that 
cause the Auncientes surnamed Homer his Oracles, of the 
verses Of Homer. 1610 //istriv-m. 11. 38 Are not you 
Lawyers, from whose reverend lippes Th’ amazed multitude 
jearne Oracles? 1632 Massincer City Madam 11. ii, Lady 
Frugal (after Stargaze has given an astrological exposition), 
Kneel, and give thanks. Six Maurice. For what we under- 
stand not?..Lady F. Be incredulous: To me, ’tis oracle. 
1701 W, Wotton //ist. Rome, Marcus vi. 101 His Words 
were received as Oracles, 1842 Anpy Hater Cure (1843) 175 
Such epithets .. pronounced with a grave face by those 
whose louks are omens, and whose words are oracles. 

9. An oracular reply; a wise or prudent answer, 

1638 Penit. Conf. (1657) 343 It was the glory of Queen 
Elizabeth..that wise answer or Oracle she returned to a 
Pragmatick Petition. _ 

b. A prognostication, such as thosc in almanacs, 

1596 Be, W. Bartow Three Seri. i. 11 One of their owne 
late Prophets..hath very fitlie prefixed hefore his yearely 
false oracles, I would say Almanacks [etc.]. 

10. attrib. and Comb., as oracle-monger, -shop; 
oracle-wise adv. ; also, oracle like ad). 

1611 Cotcr., Oracuteux, Oracle-like, true as the Gospell. 
1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay's Argenis 1. xx. 64 Meleander’s 
Thoughts runne upon that, that Oracle-wise was uttered by 
her. 1663 Gerpier Conssed div, Your Apollo’s Oracle-like 
Arcenall. 1673 Cave Prim. Chr. 1. 1. 7 The Impostor 
setting upforan Oracle-monger. 1675 Cotton Scoffer Scoft 
114 He sets up Oracle-shops in Greece, 1860 RAWLINSON 
tr. Z/erodotus vu. vi. IV. 6 Onomacritus of Athens, an 
oracle-monger..who set forth the prophecies of Muszeus. 

Oracle, v. vare. [f. prec. sb.]} 

1. ¢rans. To utter or pronounce as an oracle; to 
proclaim as by divine inspiration or authority. 

ergs R. SouTHWELL S?. Peter's Compt. Ded., The Heathen, 
whose Gods were chiefely canonized by their Poets, and 
their paynim Diuinitie oracled, in verse. 1600 W. Watson 
Decacor don (1602) 356 We finde this difference... tobe oracled 
from those diuine lips that knew best how to terme them, 
1645 Mitton Colast. Wks. (1851) 343 A by-blow from the 
Pulpit .. more beholding to the authority of that devout 
place. .then to any sound reason which it could oracle. 

2. zztr. To speak as an oracle. 

1654 WHITLocK Zoofomia 254 If it Oracle contrary to our 
Interest, or Humour, we will create an Amphiboly..and make 
it speak our meaning. 1790 Bystander 159 He augured — 
or Oracled, if Mr. Bell likes it better — very greatly of the 
prodigious improvements he would make, 1812 W. TENNANT 
Anster F. vi, xxxiv, Nor deem that some dumb beldam., 
Hath oracling deceiv'd me like a fool. — . 

Hence Ovracling vé/. sé. and ffi. a. 

1656 T. Apy Candle in Dark 77 A hollow feigned voyce 
which those Witches or Deceivers used in their Oracling 
Divinations. 1671 Mitton ?. &. 1. 455 No more shalt thou 
by oracling abuse The Gentiles. 

+Oracler. Ods. [f. ORAcLE sé. or v. + -ER1.] 
The giver of oracular responses; the priest or 
priestess of an oracle; any one claiming to be a 
medium of divine or diabolic communications, 

1884 R. Scor Discov. Witchcr. vir, v. (1886) 109 Ye shall 
see .. the cousenage of these oraclers, 1591 SYLVESTER Dz 
Bartas 1. vi. 823 Pyrrhus (whom the Delphian Oracler 
Deluded). 1736 Disc. Witcher. 12 1t is certain that Oraclers, 
when they pronounced their Oracles, did use to counterfeit 
strange Kinds of Voices. 

+ O-raclist. Ods. [f. ORacLE 5d. +-18T.] One 
whose utterances are esteemed as oracular. 

1603 Harsnet Pog. /izpost. Pref., Your Popes being pro- 
claimed by your own Oraclists to the worlde, one to be an 
Asse, another a Foxe. 

+ O-'raclize, v. Obs. vare. [f. as prec. +-12ZE: 
cf. ORACULIZE.} ¢vazs. To pronounce or predict 
like an oracle. b. z#¢v. To speak as an oracle. 

1648 EarL OF WESTMORELAND Ofia Sacra (1879) 57 Then 
shall Thy Conscience Oraclise thy Fate. 1709 B77. Apollo 
II. No. 12. 3/1 For as you Orac’lize in Verse. 


Oraculay (orakizla1), a. [f. L. ovdel-um 
ORACLE + -AR. (L. had a rare ordczlarz-us, the 
Eng. repr. of which would be *oracz/ary.)} 

1. Of or pertaining to an oracle ; that is the seat 
or medium of an oracle, or of direct divine com- 


munications. 

1678 Pius (ed. 4), Oracudar, belonging to, or having the 
authority of an Oracle. 1742 Younc V4. 7%. 1x. 1044 The 
breast-plate of the true High-priest, Ardent with gems 
oracular, that give, In points of highest moment, right 
response, 1774 J. Bryant Alythol. 1. 254 Its guardian 
Deity, whose orgies were there celebrated; and whose shrine 
was oracular. 1781 Cowrer Truth 389 Once the blest resi- 
dence of truth divine, ., Where, in his own oracular abode, 
Dwelt visibly the light-creating God. 1853 FeLton Fam. 
Lett. xxxvi. (1865) 282 An bour more brought us in sight of 
Delphi,—one of the richest oracular sites in the world. 1856 
Emerson Eng. Traits, Stonehenge Wks. (Bohn) II. 126 
The fable that the ship Argo was loquacious and oracular. 

2. Of the nature of an oracle, or of an inspired, 
divinely authoritative, or infallible utterance. 

1631 Bratuwait Wéiizies 20 The vulgar doe admire him, 
holding his novels oracular. 1664 H. More AZyst, /nig. 206 
He has left some Oracular Records wherein a man may 
read. .the State and Condition of the Church. 1702S. Par- 
KER tr. Cicero's De Finibus 1. 137 He had stamp’d it upon 
your minds for an Oracular Truth, that nothing after Death 
can have any effect upon us. 1855 Macaucay /ist. Eng. 
xix. IV. 353 Whatever he said or wrote was considered 
as oracular by his disciples, 


a 


ORACULARITY. 


b. Resembling the ancient oracles in the mystery, 
ambiguity, or sententiousness of their answers. 
1736 Botincsroke Patriot. (1749) 240 Such expressions 
were often used,..and I believe these oracular speeches were 
interpreted, as oracles used to be, according as every man’s 
inclinations led him. 1845 James 4. Neil 11, He opened his 
lips, with an oracular shake of the head. 1845 Dtsrae.i 
Sybil v. x,* The deuce !* said the Dandy, who did not clearly 
comprehend the bent of the observation of his much pon- 
dering.. friend, but was touched by its oracular terseness. 
c. Of mysterious portent; ominous, portentous, 
1820 Byron War. Fal. w. ii. 182 Where swings the sullen 
huge oracular bell, Which never knells but for a princely 
death, 1820 SHELLEY (Edifus u. 11. 64 These prodigies are 
oracular, and show The presence of the unseen Deity. 
3. Of a person: That delivers oracular responses ; 
transf. that speaks or writes in the character or 


manner of an oracle. 

1821 D. Stewart Dissert. Progr. Philos. w. v. 352 In his 
(Dr. Law’s] original speculations, he is weak, paradoxical, 
and oracular. 1829 Lytton Devereux 1. xi, Morton, you 
are quite oracular. 1863 W. Puitiips Speeches xiv. 299 The 
oracular press lays down the law. 1835 Grote Pato II. 
xxi, t1 Like prophets and oracular ministers, 

4. Delivered, uttercd, or decreed by an oracle. 

18z0 Suettey //ymn to Mercury \xxx, Understood .. hy 
thee the mystery Of all oracular fates. 1863 Mary Howitr 
F. Bremer's Greece \\, xvi. 157 Some oracular replies show 
great political wisdom. 1873 Syvuoxps Grk. Poets vii. 19> 
When Oedipus slays his father, he does so in contempt of 
oracular warnings. 1876 Swinpurne -rechtheus 55 For the 
note Rings as of death oracular to thy sons. 

Hence Ora-cularness, oracularity. 

1717 in Battey II. 1886 America X11. 189 Their oracu- 
larness 1s merely an opinion. 1891 ///ustr. Lond. News 
Christm. No. 2/3 ‘He's sure to wear a big beard’.. said 
Amos Gunn, with Metropolitan oracularness. 

Oracularity (ore:ki#leriti). [f. prec. +-1Ty.] 
The quality or character of being oracular. 

a, The quality of being the medium or seat 
of an oracle, or of making divine communications. 

1816 G. S. Faser Orig. Pagan Idol. 111. 260 Agreeably to 
the notion which ascribed oracularity to the sacred grotto. 
1818 — Hore Mosaice 1.130 The mouth relates to the sup- 
posed oracularity of the diluvian ship, which was feigned to 
direct its votaries in an audible voice what course they 
ought to take. 1842 — Prov. Lett. (1854) I. 36 To invest 
the Clergy with some dreamy and mysterious oracularity. 

b. The quality of being laconic, obscure, and of 
veiled meaning; with f/. an instance of this. 

1840 Blackw. Mag. XLVI11. 365 This we conceive to be 
in the purest style of the hieroglyphics, and to establish 
Coleridge's oracularity beyond all question. 1845 THAcKERAY 
Picture Gossip Wks. 1900 XIII. 458 Stanfield has no mysii- 
cisin or oracularity about him. @1849 Poe WA‘p/pt. Wks. 
1864 III. 383 The quips, quirks, and curt oracularities of 
the Emersons [etc.]. 

Oracularly (orekislaili), adv. [ff OnacuLar 
+-LY*%.] In an oracular manner. 

a. In the solemn, authoritative, or sententious 


manner of an ancient oracle. 

1771 Burke Powers Furies in Libels Wks. 1877 VI. 162 
A umid jury will give way to an awful judge delivering 
oracularly the law. 1788 Reip Aristot’e's Log. i. § 1. 3 
He delivers his decisions oracularly. 1884 77th 13 Mar. 
380/2 Mr. Justice Stephen, speaking oracularly, declared 
that there was no law against human cremation ‘if effected 
without nuisance to others’. 

b. With the obscurity or ambiguity of the 
responses of the ancient oracles ; enigmatically. 

1864 Daily Ted. 17 May, Utterances even more oracularly 
ambiguous are ascribed to him at Washington. 

+ Ora‘culist. Ods. [f. L. dracul-1m ORACLE + 
-IsT.) A professed communicator of oracles. 

1652 GavLe AMagastrom. 310 It was answered by the 
divining Oraculists that Augustus had onely a hundred 
dayes to live. /é/d. 363 And thus was it shuffled up betwixt 
the astrologers and the oraculists. 

+ Ora‘culize, v. Ods. rare. [f. LL. drdcul-um 
ORACLE + -1zz.] fvans. To make an oracle of; to 


Tender, or hold as, oracular. 

1593 Nasue Christ's 7. (1613) 127 That of Terence is 
Oraculiz’d, Patres acquum censere nos adolescentutos [etc.}. 

Hence + Ora-culizer, onc who constitutes himself 
an oracle, or plays the oracle. 

4 Ay Sir T. HEasert Trav. 159 But he that sits on high.. 
in foure and twenty houres after proved this great Oracu- 
lizer a compleat lier, ; 

Oraculous (orz’kivlas), a. Now rare or Obs. 
[f. L.type *oraculés-us, {. dracul-um: cf. obs. F.ora- 
culeux (Cotgr. and Godef.), and méraculous.] Of 
the nature of, or pertaining to, an oracle. (Formerly 
common ; now superseded by ORACULAR.) 

1. = ORacutar ¢. 

1610 Heaney St. Aug. Citie of God 596 This (counting 
the sands] the oraculous device of Delpho‘s ascribed to him- 
selfe. a 1658 CLEVELAND Answ. Pamph. (1677) 130 Reason 
+.why Jupiter, when he was most Oraculous, was called 

upiter Ammon. 1660 InceLo Bentiv. & Ur. u. (1682) Pref., 

here the Oraculous Tripos stands, 1671 Mitton /, R. 11. 

14 Urim and Vhummim, those oraculous gems On Aaron's 
breast. 1776 Mickte tr. Camoens'’ Lusiad 179 When.. 
Orac lous Argo sail’d from wondering Greece. 1849 ur. C/. 
A. Hamilton's Fairy T. 174 (Hel soon left the oraculous 
wood a full league behind him. 

+2. = Oracutar 2. Obs. 
ae Drayton Poly-olb. x. 162 That what he spake, was 

eld to be oraculous So true his writings were. 1647 Warp 

Sih Codey, 59 Is no Bishop no King, such an oraculous 

ruth? 1751 JOHNSON Rambler No, 172 P10 He..expects 
that .. his opinion be received as decisive and oraculous. 
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+b. = OracutarR 2b. Obs. 

1625 Bacon Ess., Simulation (Arb.) 509 As for Equiuoca- 
tions, or Oraculous Speeches, they cannot hold out long. 
@1720 SHerrieto (Dk. Buckhm.) Wés. (1753) II. 125 To 
guess..what the meaning of this oraculous clanse should be. 

= ORACULAR 3. 

1617 MippLtetox & Row.ey Fair Quarre/ u.ii, Like a 

conjuror, One of our fine oraculous wizards. 1647 Cra- 


t 


suaw Poems 117 The oraculous doctors‘ mystic bills, Certain | 


hard words made into pills. 1725 Pope O:iyss, 1v. 519 ‘lhe 
oraculous seer [Proteus] frequents the Pharian coast. 1750 
Jounson Rambler No. 61 ? 4 He grows on a sudden oracu- 
lous and infallible. 1818 1. L. Peacock Nightmare Abbey 
xii, He..asked Mr. Flosky, whom he looked upto as 2 most 
oraculous personage, whether any story of any ghost..was 
entitled to any degree of belief. 

+4. = ORACULAR 4. Ods. 

1615 G. Saxpys Trav. 61 Deliuer him in writing the state 
of the question; who in writing briefly returnes his oracu- 
lous answer. 1624 Heywoop Guanaik., 1. 99 Who..sung 
many oraculous cautions to the people of Sparta, yet could 
they not predict their owne disaster. 1624 GATAKER Tran- 
subst. 197 As the oraculous predictions of the Prophets 
and expresse promises of God himselfe describe it. 

b. (With allusion to ORACLE 50, 5.) 

1626 Donne Ser. Ixxxviii. 793 One whose books are 
dedicated to the Pope..and so hath had an oraculous 
refining by an allowance oraculo ving vocis. 

Hence Ora‘culously adv., by or in manner of an 
oracle ; as if by an oracle; oracularly; Ora culous- 
ness, oracularity. 

1632 Brome North. Lasse tii. Wks. 1873 III.6 My Cosins 
counsel, which hath ever been oraculously good. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud. Ef.1. vi 21 The testimonies of Antiquity 
and such as passe oraculously amongst us. 1697 Dryven 
Virg. Georg. u. 22 The branching Beech and vocal Oke, 
Where Jove of Old Oraculously spoke. 1755 JOHNSON 
Oraculous.—Oraculousness, the state of being oracular. 

| Oraculum (oreki#lim), [I..: see ORAcLE.] 

1. = Oracte, 

1719 Swirt To Sheridan 14 Dec., But I doubt the oraculum 
is a poor supernaculum. 1 Watts-Dunton A ylwin (1900) 
88/2 ‘You seem to be the Oraculum of tlie hay-fields, sir.. 
Have you any other Delphic utterance?’ 

2. = Oratory! 1. 

1845 Perrin Aecl. Archit. Sred. u. iii. 2. 352 Such oratories 
are often designated by the term oracudum:,a word which 
was also sometimes applied to oratories in Ireland. 

Ovrad, adv. rare. [f. L. 6s, 6r- mouth + -ad: 
see DExTRAD.] Towards the mouth, 


1891 in Cent. Dict. 
t+ Ora‘fle. Ods. rare-'.  [a. OF. orafle: see 


GiraFFE.] A giraffe. 

¢1q00 MauNpDEY. xxviii, (1839) 288 There also ben many 
Bestes, that ben clept Orafles. 

Orage. fa. F. orage (ori-z):—popular L. 
auralic-um, {. aura breeze: see -AGE.] 

+1. A violent or tempestuous wind; a storm. 


Also fig. Oés. 

¢1477 Caxton Fason 56h, Whiche knightes beyng..upon 
the sce, were sore vexid .with great orages and tempestes. 
1483 — Gold. Leg. 137/2 Sodenly descended fro heuen suche 
a tempest of rayne and of orage that it couerd alle the 
Montayne. 161x Cotcr., Orage, a storme, tempest, Orage. 
a173%4 Nortn Lives (1826) 1. 183 His gains.. were much 
greater by his practice; for that flowed in upon him hke 
an orage. — /2.ram. Ub vill. § 63 (1740) 632 But there was 
then enough of the Church and Loyal Party..to stem that 
Orage of Faction. : 

2. An organ-stop designed to produce an imita- 
tion of the noise of a tempest. 1891 in Cent. Dict. 

Orage, obs. form of O1tacu. 

Oragious (oré!dzas), a. rare. [a. Anglo-F. 
orageus, ¥F. orageux stormy, f. orage storm.] 
Stormy, tempestuous. //7. and fig. 

¢1590 Burel’s Ptlgr.in Watson Coll. Poems (1706) t. 19 
The storie wes so outragius, And with rumlings oragius, 
That I for fear did gruge. 1855 THackrray Newcomes xxxi, 
303 M.d'Ivry, whose early lifeinay have been rather oragious, 
was yet a gentleman. 

+ Orague-lla. Ots. Akind of fabric: sce quot. 

1719 J. Roperts Spinster 346 Woollen stuffs, and stuffs 
mixed with silk.. quite lost, and thrown out of sale, such as.. 
sattinets and chiverets, oraguella’s. 

Oraison, obs. form of Orison. 

Oral (Geral , a. (sd.) [f. L. ds, ov- mouth + -aL. 
Cf. F. ora/ (18th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Uttered or communicated in spoken words; 
transacted by word of mouth; spoken, verbal. 

1628 Br. Hatt O/d Relig. xvi § 3. 167 As for orall Tradi- 
tions, what certaintiecan there beinthem? 1638 Penit. Conf. 
iv. (1657) 43 Opened by himself in orall confession to the 
principal party wronged. ¢ 1680 in Somers 7racts 1. 211 
How often have they formerly urged us to an Oral or Pen 
Combat. 1751 Jounson Rambler No. 87 P 12 Temptations 
to petulance.. which occur in oral conferences. 1874 Green 
Short Hist. v. § 4. 239 Disputes were easily settled by the 
steward of the manor ..on oral evidence of the custom at issue. 
1879 Farrar St. Paul I. 155 To throw discredit even upon 
the Oral Law would not be without danger. 

2. Using speech only; communicating instruc- 
tion, etc. by word of mouth. rare. 

1870 ArBER /ntrod. Ascham's Scholem, 6 The influence of 
simply Oral Teachers rests chiefly in the hearts and minds 
of the Taught. 

b. Using ordinary speech or ‘lip-language’ in 
the instruction of the deaf and dumb. 

1889 Daily News 11 Nov. 6/2, I understand that under 
the oral system both signsand finger-speaking are prohibited. 
féid., 1f 1 (a deaf mute} had been sent to an oral school I 
should have made little or no progress whatever. 


ORANGE. 


3. Of or pertaining to the mouth, as a part of 
the body. 

_ Oral cavity, (a) the cavity of the mouth; (4) in haustellate 
insects, the hollow on the lower surface of the head, from 
which the haustellum or sucking-mouth protrudes. 

31656 Brount Glossogr., Oral, pertaining to the mouth, 
visage, face, look, favor or voyce. 1816 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. 
(1843) 1. 89 The acute pain which attends the insertion of 
their oral stings. 1826 /éfd. xlvii. (ed. 1) IV. 379 Their oral 
organs..are of a Neuropterous type. 1888 RoLtteston & 
Jackson Anim, Life 503 Salivary glands..open into the 
oral cavity, the most important pair belonging to the 
labium. 

4. Done or performed with or by the mouth, as 
the organ of eating and drinking. 

1625 UssHer Answ. Jesuit ty This grosse opinion of the 
orall eating and drinking of Christ inthe Sacrament. a 1655 
Vines Lord's Supp. (1677) 382 The guiltiness of Christs 
Body is not by the oral eating. 1888 CA. Times 13 July 613 
Aitendance ai the Holy Eucharist without oral communion 
on every occasion. 

B. as sb. Short for oral sound, oral plate, etc. 

1885 Athenzum 11 Apr. 475/2 A ring of plates which are 
the homologues of the five oral plates... These orals are the 
actinal representatives of the basals. 1887 Benson Univ. 
Phonografhy 11 The vowels (may be divided] into Five 
Pharyngals: Five Orals: Five Diphthongs. /ér/. 12 The 
Orals, short or long, in Feel, Fill, ‘Tulle, Full, Fool. 

|] Orale (orétlz, o1a-le). Eccl. [med.L., = ‘veil’, 
neuter of *6ra/-is adj., f. 65, 67- face, countenance, 
mouth. See Du Cange.] A veil, covering the 
face and breast and falling upon the shoulders, 
worn by the Pope at certain solemn ceremonials. 

1844-49 [see Fanon 2]. 

Oralism (6*raliz’m). [f. Ona +-1sy.] The 
method of instructing deaf-mutes by ordinary 
speech or ‘lip-language’, instead of by the manual 
alphabet. 

1883 Amer. Ann. Deaf § Dumb Apr. 90 So far as oralism 
e. is concerned, 

Oralist (Geralist). [f. as prec. + -1st.] 

1. One practised in oral delivery; a correct or 
model speaker. rare. 

_ 1867 A. M. Bett bis. Speech tog A comparison of the 
independent pronunciations of two or three such selected 
oralists to fix the alphabet for Visible Speech printing. 

2. Onc who uses oral teaching or ‘ lip-language’ 
for the instruction of the deaf and dumb. 

1880 Daily News 11 Nov. 6/2 The oralists say that under 
the French system signs only are taught. 1882 Amer. Ann. 
Deaf § Dumb July 154 An ardent oralist. 

Ora lity. vare—'. [f. Onan + -rry.] The 
quality of being oral, or orally communicated, 

1666 J. Serceant Letter of Thanks 108 The Orality of the 
Rule of Faith. ’ 

Orally oerali), adv. [f. Onan + -Ly 2] 

1. By, through, or with the mouth as the organ 
of eating and drinking. 

1608 Be. Hatt Efist. v v. 30 The priest did sacrifice, and 
orally devour it whole. 1625 Ussuer Ans. Jesuit (1630) 48 
That which is externally delivered in the Sacrament, and 
orally received hy the Communicant. 1893 Ch. ines 17 
Feb. 1645/4 It is the duty of every Catholic to be present 
every Lord’s Day at the offering of the Eucharist, whether 
he communicates orally or in the prayers only. 

2. By or with the niouth as the organ of speech ; 
by word of mouth; verbally. 

1666 ‘littotson Rule of Faith ui. ix.§ 2 The faith of the 
Jews was not delivered to thein orally, but by writing. 1786 - 
1805 H. Tooke Purley 32 Without .. Language mankind 
wonld have nothing but Interjections with which to com- 
niunicate, orally, any of their feelings. 1838 ‘lHigiwact 
Greece xix. 11. 109 ‘The votes, according to Spartan usage, 
were given orally. a 1859 Macauray //ist. Eng. xxiii. V.28 
An Act, foi bidding English suhjects to hold any intercourse 
orally, or by writing, or by message, with the exiled family. 

Orang (orn), abbreviated f. ORANG-OUTANG. 

1778 Camper in PAtl. Trans. LXIX. 145, I had an 
opportunity of seeing seven Orangs. 1854 Owen Shel. § 
Teeth in Circ. S¢,, Organ. Nat. 1. 299 Both chimpanzees and 
orangs differ from the human subject in the order of the 
development of the permanent series of teeth. aftrié. 1882 
De Winot £guator 106 Our last attempt at orang shooting. 

Orange (g'réndz).5.!,a. Forms: 4-8 orenge, 
(6 orr-, -ndge, -(n\che, 7 oreng); s- orange, (5 
hor-, oronge, 6-7 -inge, 7 -ynge; § Sc. oreynze). 
[ME. orvenge, orange, a. OF. orenge (13th c.), 
orange, = It. narancia (Florio), now arancia( Venet. 
naranza, Milau, naranz), Sp. naranja, Pg. laranja, 
also med. Gr. vepavrGior, The Sp. and Gr. are ad. 

DB 


Arabic _5 u,b naranj, in Pers. Om ae narang, 


naring: cf late Skr. xdranga, Hindi xdrang7; also 
Pers, 2d7 pomegranate. 

The native country of the orange appears to have been the 
northern frontier of India, where wild oranges are still found, 
and the name may have originated there. ‘The loss of initial 
nin Fr., Eng., and It. is usually ascribed to its absorption in 
the indef. article in we narange, una naraucia. Med.L. 
had also the forms arangia, aruntia (Du Cange), whence 
aurantia by popular association with auru gold, from the 
colour. So perh. OF. orvenge for ava'ige, after or gold.} 

A. sb. 1. The fruit of a tree (see sense 2), a large 
globose many-celled berry (HESPERIDIUM) with sub- 
acid juicy pulp, enclosed in a tough rind externally 
of a bright reddish yellow (= orange) colour. 

The common variety is variously called the China, Coolie, 
Lisbon, Portugal, or Sweet O, ; the name China Orange was 


ORANGE. 


especially common in 17-18th c, Other varieties or species 
are known as Blood(-red), A/alta or Maltese O., a red-pulped 
variety; Jaffa or Foppa O.,a lemon-shaped and very sweet 
kind; Vave/ O., a nearly seedless variety from Brazil, etc, 
having the rudiment of a second fruit imbedded in iis apex; 
Clove \in Ogilvie 1882), Vodde, or Mandarin O.= MANDARIN$ 
Taugerine O.: see Tancerine. The fruit of the Citrus 
Bigaradia is called the Bilter, Horned, or Seville O.; and 
that of the C. Berganua, Bergamot O. or BERGAMOT, 

13.. £.£, Altit. P. B. 1044 As orenge & ober fryt. @ 1387 
Stuon, Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 15 Citrangulum pomum, 


orenge. ¢ 1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 647/40 Hoc masuclumt, 
orange. ¢1440 Prop. Parv. 371/1 Oronge, fruete. ¢1490 
Paston Lett. Wl. 364 Halfe a hondryd orrygys. 1497 1n 


Acc. Ld. High Treas, Scot, (1877) 1. 330 For bering of the 
appill oreynzeis..fra the schip. 1538 Turner Lidellus, 
Malum niedicum, an oreche. ¢155§0 Lioyvp Treas. Health 
(1585) Sj, The sede of Orenche. 1587 Gotpinc De Aoriuay x. 
141 The rinde of the Orrendge is hot, and the meate within 
it is cold. 1598 Epulario Cj, Take the iuice of an Oringe, 
or else Vergice. 1698 A. Brann £yn6, Aluscovy to China 
87 Grapes, Apples. .China-Oranges,..and other fruits, 1796 
STEDMAN Surinant II, xxix. 375, I found a crystal phial 
filled with essential oil of orange..extracted from the rind 
or peel of the oranges. ¢1830 Cries of York 18 Sweet 
China Oranges. St. Michael’s Oranges I vend At one 
or two a penny. 1841 Afauz. & Househ, Exp. (Roxb.) 
Pref. 48 In the 18th of Edward the first [1290] a large 
Spanish ship came to Portsmouth; out of the cargo of which 
the Queen bought... fifteen citrons and seven oranges [ Poma 
de orenge). 1866 Treas. Bot. 292 Oranges were unknown in 
Europe, or at all events in Italy, in the eleventh century, 
but were shortly afterwards carried westward by the Moors, 
{bid., The Noble or Mandarin Orange is a small flatiened 
and deep orange..it is exceedingly rich and sweet. 1870 
Yeats Wat. Hist. Comm. 179 The rind of the orange 
yields by distillation a fragrant oi] much used in perfumery. 

b. Phrasc: Zo sgeeeze or suck an orange, to 
extract all the juice from it; fg. to take all that is 
profitable out of anything. 

1685 Gracian’s Courtter's Orac. 4 So soon as the Orange 
is squeezed, it’s thrown uponthe ground. 1822 G. CANNING 
in G. Canning & his Tiuzs 364 For fame, it is a squeezed. 
orange; but for public good there is something todo. 1884 
Haw cey Smart From Post te Fiish 1, vii 108 It is rather 
rough on the boy..to suddenly discover that his father had 
sucked the orange, and that he has merely inherited the 
skin. 1891 in Dixon Dict. /diont. Eng. Phr., By this time 
Dibdin was a sucked orange; his brain was dry. 

ce. Oranges and lemons, a nursery game, in which 
a ditty begiuning with these words is sung, and 
the players take sides according to their answer 
to the question ‘ Which will you have, oranges or 
lemons?’ 

1887 E. D. Bourne Girls’ Gauzes 48. 

2. (More fully ORANGE-TREE, q.v.). An evergreen 
tree (Citrus Aurantium), a native of the East, 
now largely cultivated in the South of Europe, the 
Azores, and in most warm, temperate, or sub- 
tropical regions; it produces fragrant white flowers, 
and the fruit mentioned in sense I. (Also applied 
to allied species or subspecies, as C. sobilis, C. 
Bigaradia, C. Bergamia: see %.) 

Otaheite orange, a hardy shrubby variety used as an 
ornamental plant and asa stock for dwarfing other varieties 
(Cent. Dict, 1891). 

1615 G. Sanpys Trav. (1621) 3 Groues of Oranges. 1785 
Martyn Rousseau’s Bot. xxv. (1794) 371 The Orange and 
Lemon may be distinguished by pointed leaves from the 
Shaddock. 1866 Zveas. Bot. 292/1 It is said that St. 
Dominic planted an orange for the convent of St. Sabina in 
Rome, in the year 1200, 1886 G. Merepitn Salt, Vug. 
Princess w.i, The soft night-wind went laden to death With 
smell of the orange in flower. 

3. Applied, with qualifying word prefixed, to 
plants of various families, or their fruit, mostly 
trom some apparent resemblance in flower or fruit 
to the orange-tree. 

Jamaica orange, the fruit of the Glycosmzs citrifolia 
(Treas. Bot. 1866); Native orange (1 ustralia), (a) the 
orange-thorn (see quot.1889); (4) the small native pomegranate, 
Capparis mitchelli; Osage orange, Maclura aurantiaca, 
a spreading tree of the Southern United States, of thirty or 
forty feet in height, sometimes cut to form a hedge; Quito 
orange, the berry of So/amu12 Quitoéuse, a species of night- 
shade, in colour, fragrance, and taste resembling an orange; 
Sumatra orange, J/urraya sumatrana (Miller Plant-n, 
1884); Wild orange, (2) of the West Indies, Dryfetes 
glauca (Treas. Bot.); (6) the Carolina cherry-laurel, Prunus 
Carolina; (c) an Australian rubiaceous timber-tree, Caz- 
thiunz latifoliuim, also called wild lemon (Morris 1898). See 
also Mock-ORANGE. 

1817 J. Brappury 7vav. Amer. 160 note, It bleeds an acrid 
milky juice when wounded, and is called by the hunters the 
Osage orange. 1859 Marcy Prairie Trav. i. 26 Wheels 
made of the bois d’arc, or Osage-orange wood, are the best 
for the plains, as they shrink but little. 1866 yeas. Bot. 
200/t The plants [of the genus Crtriobatus] are called the 
Native Orange and Orange Thorn by the Australian colonists. 
1889 J. H. Mainen Useful Native Plants 12‘ Small Native 
Pomegranate’, ‘ Native Orange’.. The fruit is from one to 
two inches in diameter, and the pulp, which has an agreeable 
perfume, is eaten by the natives. /dfd. 16 ‘ Native Orange’, 
‘Orange Thorn’. ‘The fruit is an orange berry with a leathery 
skin, about one inch and a half in diameter...It is eaten by 
the aboriginals. 1890 Alackw. Mag. Jan. 60 We had three 
miles of osage orange hedges. 

b. Applicd to varieties of apples or pears, re- 
scmbling the orange in colour; cf. orange-bergamot, 
-musk, -pear, -pippin (see B. 2c below). 

1731-3 Mirren Gard. Dict. s.v. Pyrus, The Villain of 
Anjou. It is also called.. The Tulip Pear, and..The Great 
Orange. 1767 J. Apercrompin Ev. Alan his own Gard. 
(1803) 673/1 Pears..Summer orange, Winter orange, Swiss 
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bergamot. 1884 Pati Mall G. 15 Aug. 2/1 ‘Cox's orange 
pippin’ and ‘Blenheim orange’, are certain to repay liberally 
for careful cultivation, 

4, = SEA OrnaNnGE, a large orange-coloured holo- 
thurian (Lophothuria fabriciz) of globose shape. 

1753 Cuampers Cyc. Supp, s.v. Orauge, Sea Orange, in 
natural history, a name given by Count Marsigli to a very 
remarkable species of sea plant, ..it ts round and hollow, 
and in all respects resembles the shape of an orange. 1838 
Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XVI. §18/1 The body of the orange, as 
it is called, is fastened by them [fine filaments] to the rock, 
or other solid substance. 

5. (More fully ORANGE-coLouR.) The reddish- 
yellow colour of the orange; one of the so-called 
seven colours of the spectrum, occupying the region 
betwcen red and yellow. Also, a pigment of this 
colour; usually, with defining words, as tradc 
names for various shades, often indicating chemical 
origin, as cadmium, Chinese, diphenylamina, gold, 
Mars, zinc orange, etc. 

a1600 Montgomerie Mise. Poens xxiv. 66 O wareit 
orange! willed me to weir. 1776-96 WituERING Brit. Plants 
(ed. 3) IV. 327 Pileus frequently tinged with orange. 1832 
‘Tennyson Mariana in the South 26 Till all the crimson 
changed, and past Into deep orange o’er the sea. 1853 
Mayne Reiw Scalp Hunt. 1. 10 Yonder the orange pre- 
dominates in the showy flowers of the asclefia. 

6. Her. A roundel tenné (tawny-coloured),. 

1562 LeicH Armorie (1597) 88 The seuenth He beareth 
Argent, vij Orenges. 1610 Guittim Heraldry wW. xix. (1660) 
352 If they [Roundles] be Tenne then we call them Orenges. 
3727-41 in Cuampers Cyc?, 1868-82 in Cussans //er, iv. 

7. attrib, and Comb. a. simple attrib.: of an 
orange or oranges, as orange-bloom, -grove, -juice, 
kernel, -pip, -plant, -plantation, -room, -thicket, 
-tribe; employed or used in the orange trade, as 
orange-box, -chest, -girl, -man, -merchant, -wench, 
-wife, woman; flavoured with orange-juice or peel, 
as orange-custard, -pudding, -wine; b. objective 
or obj. genitive, as orange-grower, -seller, -throw- 
tug; @. parasynthetic, as orange-shaped adj. 

1713 C’tEss Wixcuetsea Misc. Poems 16 ‘Vhe *Orange- 
bloom, that with such sweetness blows. 1769 Mrs. RAFFALD 
Eug. Housekpr. (1778) 256 To make *Orange Custards. 
1787 Sir J. Hawkins Life Fohnsow 195 One poet feigns, 
that the town is a sea, the playhouse a ship, .. and the 
*orange-girls powder-monkies. 1766 J. Bartram rnd. 
30 Jan. in Stork 4cc. £. Florida 56 We. encamped at a great 
*orange-grove. 1707 Loud. Gaz. No. 4344/4 Thomas Martin, 
late of London, *Orange-Merchant. 1719 D'Urrey Pills 
I. 349 The *Orange-Miss, that here Cajoles the Duke. 1821 
Keats /sadella xvi, Fair *orange-mounts Were of more soft 
ascent than lazar stairs. 1897 Addbutt's Syst. Aled. 111. 885 
It is impossible to understand how a cherry-stone or..an 
*orange-pip could enter the appendix. 1729 FrNToN in 
Waller's Wks. Observ. p. xlvi/2 When this Poem was 
written, the *orange-plantations of this island were in good 
repute. 1769 Mrs. Rarratp Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 171 An 
*Orange-Pudding. Boil the rind ofa Seville orange very soft 
[ete.]. 1665 Pepys Diary 21 Feb., Mrs. Jenings..the other 
day dressed herself like an *orange wench. 1711 STEELE 
Spect. No, 141 ? 7 A Poet..neglects the Boxes, to write to 
the Orange-Wenches. 1607 SHAkS. Cor. tl. 1. 78 A cause 
betweene an *Orendge wife, and a Forset-seller. 1675 PAié, 
Trans. X. 256 Casks of *Orenge-wine. 1772 Hey did. 
LXII. 260 He drank a bottle of orange-wine in the course 
of this day. 1678 Otway Friendship in F. ww. i, At the 
Play whisper it to the “orange-women. 1801 Mar. Epce- 
WORTH Good French Governess (1832) 108 Carts and wheel- 
barrows, and vulgar looking things, fit for orange-women’s 
daughters, 

d. Special comb.: orange-aphis, a black 
aphis (Siphonophora citrifoliZ) that infests the 
oraige-tree; torange-apple, an orange; orange- 
bead, an orange-pip formed into a bead; orange- 
berry, an immature orange; orange-bird, a bird 
of Jamaica: see quot,; orange-brandy, brandy 
flavoured with orange-peel; orange-butter (see 
quot.); orange-butterfly, a large black and white 
butterfly, Papilio cresphontes, the larva of which 
feeds on the orange-tree; orange-chip, a slice 
of orange-peel prepared for eating; orange-dog, 
the larva of the orange-butterfly; orange-fly, 
a name of several small flies, whose larvee burrow 
in the orange; orange-jelly, a jelly favoured with 
orange-juice and orange-peel ; (2) a variety of swede 
turnip; (¢) popular name of a fungus, 7remella 
miesentertca,; orange-maggot, the larva of the 
orange-fly ; orange-marmalade: see MARMALADE; 
orange-oil, the essential oil obtained from the rind 
of the orange; orange-pea, a young unripe fruit of 
the curacoa or other orange, used as an issue pea and 
to flavour liqueurs ; orange-quarter, (a) one of the 
natural divisions of an orange; (4) a fourth part 
of anorange; orange-scale, any scale-insect which 
infests the orange-tree; esp. Aspidiotus aurantit 
(Cent, Dict.) ; orange-skin, (a) orange-peel; (4) 
an orange tint of the skin; (c) orange-skin surface, 
a name given to the slightly rough glaze of certain 
varieties of Oriental porcelain; orange-strainer, 
a utensil for straining the juice of an orange. 

1561 Hottysusn Ho. Afoth. 35 Yalow as an *Orenge 
appel. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 962, I commend also Beads of 
Harts-Horne, ..also *Orenge-Beads; also Beads of Lignum 
Aloes, Macerated first in Rose-water, and Dryed. 1886 
Guide Kew Mus. Econ. Bot. No. 1. 29 The small immature 
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fruits which drop from the trees, when collected and dried 
form the *Orange berries of pharmacy. 1847 Gosse Birds 
Jautaica 231 Cashew-bird, .. About Spank Town, it ts 
called the *Orange-bird. .from the resemblance of its plump 
and glowing breast to that beautiful fruit, 1894 Newton 
Dict. Birds, Orange-bird, a name in Jamaica for Spindalis 
(prop. Spindasis) nigricephala, wrongly identified .. with 
Wringilla zena..one of the Tanagers. 1700 Concreve Way 
o&f ' orld w. v, 1 banish all foreign forces, all auxiliaries 
tothe tea-table, as *orange-brandy [etc.]. 1769 Mrs. RaFFALD 
hug. Housekpr. (1778) 337 Yo make Orange Brandy. Pare 
eight oranges very thin, and steep the pecls in a quart of 
brandy forty-eight hours in a close pitcher [etc]. 1706 
Closet of Rarities (N.), The Dutch wuy to make *orange- 
buiter.—Take new cream two gallons, beat it up toa thick- 
ness, then add half a pint of orange-flower water, and as 
much red wine, and so being become the thickness of butter, 
it retains both the colour and scent of an orange. 1675 E. 
Witson Sfadacr, Dunelm. 80 He must eat some *Orange 
Chips. ¢1730 Royal Remarks 52 Tea in the Boxes, and 
Orange-Chips 2s.6d. 1769 [see Cuipsd,! 2b]. 1896 Cassedl’s 
Dict. Cookery, Orange Chips.—YVake the rinds of some 
large oranges, Cut into quarters, and weigh them... Put 
the chips on a sieve in the sun. 1890 Jutia P. Bartarp 
Among Moths & Butterfl. 142 The common name in Florida 
for this caterpillar is ‘the *orange dog’, from a fancied re- 
semblance of its most curious head to that animal. 1769 Mrs. 
Rarratp Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 210 To make *Orange 
Jelly. Take half a pound of hartshorn shavings, and two 
quarts of spring water,.. and the rind of three oranges 
pared very thin, and the juice of six. 1893 Times x1 July 
4/1 Some of the following ;—The late swede, hardy swede, 
the orange jelly, golden ball turnip,..or the grey stone 
turnip. 1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem, 1. 1003 Oil or Essence 
of Mandarin..has an agreeable odour, different from that 
of lemon or “orange-oil, and a not unpleasant taste, like 
that of orange-oil. 1857 Mayne £afos. Lex ,*Orange Peas, 
common name for issue peas, made from the Aurantia 
Curassaventia, or Curassoa apples or oranges when dried 
and hardened. 1718 A/rs. Mary Eales's Receipts 98 Take 
it off the Fire, and put tn your “Orange-Quarters. 1822-34 
Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 540 Lpichrosis Aurigo, 
*Orange skin. 1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2316/4 A set of Casters, 
and an *Orange-Strainer, all of Silver. 1705 /éid. No. 
4154/4 A silver Orange-strainer. 

B. adj. 1. Of the colour of an orange (see A. 5). 

Orig. an attrib. use of the sb., as in Otive adj.; so in quot, 
1542, ‘orange hue’; but in 1620, ‘orange velvet ’, an adj. 

For the political or party use of the colour (quots. 1723, 
1849, 1884), see ORANGE sé, 1 note. 

1sqz /uv. R. Wardr. (1815) 104 Item thrie peces of 
courtingis for the chepell of oringe hew. 1620 Unton [nv 
22 Two low stooles of black and oringe wrought velvett. 
1723 Hiccons Short View Eng. f1ist. (1736) 350 His 
daughter Denmark [afterwards Queen Anne], with her 
great favourite (lady Churchill), both covered with Orange 
ribbands,..went triumphant to the playhouse. 1799 Worpsw. 
(nfl. Nat. Objects 46 In the west The orange sky of evening 
died away. 1831 Brewster Oft¢ics vii. 72 We have there- 
fore, by absorption, decomposed..orange light into yellow 
and red, 1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. ix. (1856) 11. 530 The 
whole High Street [of Oxford, in 1688] was gay with orange 
ribands. 1884 Lucycl. Brit. XVII. 813/1 (Orangemen), 
The orange flowers of the Lidfum dbulliferum are worn in 
Ulster on the rst and 12th July, the anniversaries of the 
Boyne and Aughrim, 

2. Combinations. a. With other adjs. of colour, 
expressing modification by orange, as orange-brown, 
-buff, -chestnit, -ciniamton, -creant, -crimson, -flesh, 
-gold, -rufous, -scarlet adjs. (sbs.); also in names 
of pigments, as orange-chrome, -lake, -lead. 0. 
parasynthetic, as orange-flowered (having orange 
flowers), -Aeaded (having an orange-coloured head), 
-hued, -quilled, -spiked, -spotted, -tailed, -winged, 
etc., adjs.; orange-fuming ., that produces orange- 
coloured fumes; orange-legged, -thighed ad/s., 
ofbirds: having the shank or thigh orange-coloured,* 
as the Orange-legged Hobby, ‘alco vespertinus, the 
Orange-thighed Falcon, Falco fuescocerilescens ( List 
Anim. Zool, Soc. (1896) 398). 

1799 G. Smitu Laboratory II. 305 *Orange brown Body. 
1866 Opiinc A iuz Cheut. 153 The bromine floats on the 
surface as an orange-brown layer. 1882 Garden 26 Aug. 
183/2 Another with a sort of an *orange-buff tint. 1875 
OUre’s Dict. Arts III. 460 *Orange.chrome, a subchromate 
of lead; a fine orange-coloured pigment. 1882 Garden 
14 Jan. 16/2 ‘The flowers ranging in colour from yellow to 
a bright *orange-cinnamon. 1862 R. H. Patterson Ess. 
Hist. §& Art 27-8 A wall of an *orange-cream colour. 1882 
Garden 16 Dec. 534/2 A glowing *orange-crimson, very 
bright and effective. 1887 W. Puitiirs Brit. Discomycetes 
x08 The colour varies from reddish-brown to pale *orange- 
flesh or salmon-colour. 1853 W. Gxecory /nxorg. Chem. 
(ed. 3) 89 Along with pure nitric acid, it forms the *orange- 
fuming nitric acid of the shops, often called nitrous acid. 
1885-94 R. Bripces Evos § Psyche Mar. xxv, Broad and low 
down, where late the sun had been, A wealth of *orange- 
gold was thickly shed. 188: Rita Aly Lady Coquette iil, 
Miss Skipton, in her radiant *orange-hued garments. 1825, 
J. Nicnotson Oferat. Mechanic 717 The *orange-lake above- 
mentioned ..was used with great success by a considerable 
manufacturer. The colour it produces is that of the vinegar- 
garnet. 1865-72 Watts Dict. Chew III]. 552 When the 
temperature is properly regulated, another pigment is ob- 
tained, called *Orange Lead. 1865 Neader No. 123. 521/% 
The *orange-quilled porcupine (Hystrix Malabarica). 1894 
R. B. Suarre Handbk. Birds Gt, Brit. 1. 37 Under surface 
pale *orange-rufous, the abdomen white. 1824 Miss Mitrorp 
Village Ser. 1. (1863) 139 Tulip, poppy, lily,—something 
orange or scarlet, or *orange-scarlct. 186x Miss PratT 
Flower. Pl. V1. 57 *Orange-spiked Fox-tail. 1802 BincLey 
Anim. Biog. (1813) 111. 290 The “orange-tailed bee. .. This 
is one of the largest of ate British Bees. 1865 Sat. Rew. 
5 Aug. 182 The beautiful grakle, familiar to visitors at tbe 
Convent of Marsaba as the ‘ *orange-winged blackbird ra 

c. In names of orange-coloured varieties of 
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apples or pears, as orange-bergamot, -musk, -fear, 
-pi~pin; also in names of plants, animals, etc. 
of this colour (more or less), as orange bat, 
the Phinonycter’s aurantia, inhabiting northern 
Australia, the male of which has fur of a bright 
orange (Cassell’s Encycl. Dict. 1886); orange- 
cowry, a large handsomecowry (Cyprea aurantiz), 
of a deep yellow colour; orange dove, a Fijian 
bird (Chrysanas victor), the male of which has 
bright orange plumage; orange-fin, a variety of 
trout found in the Tweed; orange-fly, a fishing- 
fly (see quot).; orange fungus, a fungus which 
attacks roses; orange-grass, //yfericum Sarothra, 
having minute deep-yellow flowers (Miller P/ant-2. 
1884); orange gum, an Australian myrtaceous 
tree, Angophora lanceolata (Morris); orange-leaf, 
(a) an evergreen shrub of New Zealand, Coprosma 
Inctda (Miller Plani-n.); (6) a quality of shellac; 
orange lightning: see quot.; orange lily, Liiium 
croceum; also L. bulbiferum, var. auranitum ; 
orange-list, a kind of wide baize; orange mine, 
mineral, an oxide of lead of similar composition 
to red lead, but of brighter colour, formed by 
oxidizing white lead; + orange-mint, a species 
of mint; orange moth, a geometrid moth (see 
quot.); orange paste (Dyeing), a paste for pro- 
ducing an orange colour; orange-quit, a bird of 
Jamaica, Glossoptila ruficollis; orange-root, a 
North American ranunculaceous plant, the golden- 
seal; orange-sallow, a night-moth, Xanihia cz- 
trago (Cassell); orange-slip clay, a clay used in 
Staffordshire, of a grey colour, having mixed with 
it reddish nodules, which impart an orange colour 
to the ‘slip’ or tempered mass; orange thorn: 
sce A. 3, quot. 1889 %, 

1664 Evetyn Kad. Hort. (1729) 232/2 Fruit-Trees .. for 
a moderate Plantation..Pears..*Orange Bergamot [etc.]. 
1875 E. L. Lavarp in /éis 435 In the same locality he pro- 
cured the ‘*Orange Dove’, and found..that the female and 
young male were green, 1834 Setayin Proc. Berw. Nat, 
Ciné 1. No. 2. 36 A trout, .analogous to the *Orange fin of 
the Tweed. 1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 105 The *Orange fly 
.. Dubbed with orange coloured wool; the wings off the 
feather of a blackbirds wing. 1882 Garden 25 Feb. 133/1 
There is..no disease to which the Rose is liable that is so 
destructive in its effects as a virulent attack of *Orange 
fungus. 1883 Cassel/s Fam. Mag, Oct. 683/2 Shell-lac .. 
isknown..as* hutton’, ‘*orange-leaf’,. .and ‘reddish orange- 
leaf’. 1884 Murer Plant-n., Ceprosma lucida, Otago 
Orange-leaf, or Looking-glass bush. 1881 GreeNeR Gun 
501 ‘the captain .loaded with Dittmar powder in the first 
and *orange lightning, No 6, in the second barrel. 1856 
Devamer 47. Gard, (1861) 38 The *Orange Lily, Z. croceum, 
a native of Austria, may be found in alinost every cottage 
plot of flowers. 1880 Baitten & H. Plant-n., Orange Lily, 
the common name in gardens for Lilium bulbiferum. 1830 
Bootn Anal, Dict, b. 182 A wide Baize, dyed in fancy 
colours, is exported, chiefly to Spain, under the name of 
*Orangelist. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts s.v. Minium, The hest 
minium, however, called *orange mine, is made by the slow 
calcination of good white lead (carbonate) in iron trays. 
1699 EVELYN Acetaria 39 The gentler Tops of the *Orange- 
Mint, enter well into our Composition. 1869 NewMAN 
Brit. Moths 92 The “Orange Moth (Angerona prunavia). 
The wings of the male generally rich orange. 1731-3 
Miter Gard. Dict. s.v. Pyrus, Vhe “Orange Musk. 1664 
Evetyn A’al. Hort., Orch. July (1729) 210 Pears .. green 
Chesil Pears, *Orange Pear fetc.). 1731-3 Mitcer Gard, 
Dict. s.v. Pyrus, The Green Orange Pear. 1823 J. Bap- 
cock Dom, Amusemm., 48 The female flower of the “orange 
pippin. 1884 [sce A. 3b]. 1894 Newton Dict. Birds 
s. Vv. Quit, Thys the *Orange-Quit is Glossoptila ruficollis, 
one of the Cerebidz. 1866 Treas. Bot. 605/1 Hydrastis 
canadensis is the only species of a genus of Ranun- 
culacez, found in damp places in woods, in the Northern 
United States and Canada, where it is called Yellow 
Puccoon, *Orange root, or Canadian Yellow root. /bid.818/2 
*Orange-thorn, a colonial name for Citriobatus. 

Orange (préndz), 56.2 
1. The name of a town on the river Rhone in 
France, formerly the capital of a small principality 
of the same name, which passed in 1530 into 
the possession of the House of Nassau, and so to 
the ancestors of William III of England, styled 
princes of Orange-Nassau. On the death of 
William IIT, the territory of Orange was acquired 
by Louis XIV, and added to France; but the 
title continued to be held by the cousin of William 
and his descendants, who now constitute the royal 
line of Holland. In Eng. Hist., ‘ William of 
Orange’ is an appellation of William III. 

The accidental coincidence of this name with that of the 
fruit and colour (OranceE sé.'), made the wearing of orange 
ribbons, scarfs, cockades, orange-lilies, etc., a symbol of 
attachment to William III, and to the principles of the 
Revolution settlement of 1689, and led to their use by the 
Orange lodges and Orangemen. 

1558-9 CioucH Descr. Funeral Chas. V in Burgon Life 
Gresham I. 254 A nobellman..(so far as I coulde under- 
stand it was the Prince of Orange), who standing before the 
herse, strucke with the hand uppon the chest, and sayd— 

He is ded’, 1665 Maney Grotius’ Low C. IWVarres 86 
Many of the prime Nobility, that did not heartily love the 
Prince of Aurange. 1680 True Copy Let. for Iolland, 
For his.. never Failing Friend Roger Le Strange, at the 
Oranges Court, with Care and Speed, hast, hast, post hast. 
3848 W.H. Keiver. Z. Blanc’s Hist. Ten Years 1. 325 
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What are these treaties? .. Those of 1814? But these assure 
the possession of Belgium to the house of Orange. : 
b. attrzé. Of or belonging to the Orange family 


or dynasty in Holland. 

1647 G. Wuarton Betlumn Hybernicale 27 But this is 
Wormwood to an Orange Scarff and Feather. 1840 Penny 
Cycl. XVI. 98/2 William (IV) Henry Friso..was raised by 
the Orange party tothe stadtholdership in 1747. 


2. Eng. Hist. (alirtb.) Applied to the altra- . 


Protestant party in Ireland, in reference to the 
secret Association of Orangemen formed in 1795: 


cf. ORANGEMAN. 

The exact origin of this use of ‘Orange’ is somewhat 
obscure. But it is supposed that ‘the two Copes’ of quot. 
1795 were members of a celebrated lodge of Freemasons 
then existing in Belfast, styled ‘The Orange Lodge’, and 
that thence their adherents were known as ‘ Orange boys’ 
and ‘Orangemen’. The name of this lodge probably had 
reference to William of Orange, or to the use of orange 
badges at the anniversaries at which his memory was cele- 
brated; and it was, no doubt, in this sense that the term 
became perretuated asa party name. The first two quots. 
which follow refer to the Orange Lodge of Freemasons. 

(1783 in Joy Hist. Coll. Belfast (1817', The procession was 
conducted hy the Orange Lodge, so confessedly acknow- 
Iedged to be the first tn Europe, being composed of 150 
gentlemen .. noblemen and commoners of the very first 
distinction. The Orange Lodge was first revived in Sept. 
1780, at which time it consisted merely of the present Past- 
Master and two other gentlemen. 1791 C. T. Bowpen Tour 
through Ireland 236, | was introduced to the Orange- 
lodge by a Mr. Hyndeman... Mr. H. informed me this 
lodge was founded by a Mr. Griffith, who held a lucrative 
employment here under Government.] 

1795 Jerson Let. to Ld. Charlemont g Oct. in 13th Rep. 
Hust. MSS. Conuniss. App. vin. 266 lt is impossible .. to 
disavow the absolute necessity of giving a considerable 
degree of support to the Protestant party, who, from the 
activity of the two Copes, have got thename of the ‘ Orange 
boys’. /did., My brother William told me he rode through 
three hundred well armed ‘Orange boys’ in the middle of 
the night. 1796 Grattan Sf. in Ho. Comm. 22 Feh., those 
insurgents, who called themselves Orange Boys, or Pro- 
testant Boys—that is, a handitti of murderers, committing 
massacre in the name of God. 1797 in 13th Rep. /fist. 
MSS. Conim, App. viii. 303 We had a display here yester- 
day morning of the whole force the ‘Orange boys’,* Orange’ 
wenches, and ‘Orange’ children could muster. 1798 bid. 
341 The Orange system spreads in many parts of this 
country. 1808 G Moore (#/¢/e) Ohservations on the Unien 
Orange Association, 1813 Gen. /Yist. in Ann. Reg. 93/2 It 
aes that Orange lodges met regularly in London, Man- 
chester [etc.]. 1844 Aegul. & Ord. Army 382 Officers, 
Non-commissioned Officers, and Soldiers, are forbidden to 
institute, countenance, or attend Orange-Lodzes or any 
other Meetings whatever, for Party or Political Purposes. 
1868 Houme Lee &. Godfrey |. 281 The orange candidate’s 
wife. 1884 Pali Mall G. 16 Sept. 2/1 Of south-west Lanca- 
shire..the oryism is more orange than bucolic in the lower 
grades, and very much coloured by Liverpool in the upper 
strata. 1885 Lncyci. Brit. XVIII. 453/2 (Peel, Sir_ Robt.) 
Peel became, by the necessity of his situation, ‘Orange 
Peel’, and plied the established engines of coercion and 
patronage with a vigorous hand. 2z-C. L. FALkKineR 
Stud, Irish Iist. 52 On the morrow of that affair [Battle of 
the Diamond], September 22, 1795, the first Orange Lodge 
was formed in the house of a farmer named Sloan, 


Orangeade (préndzé''d). [f. ORANGE + -aDE, 
after /emonade.| A beverage composed of orange 
and lemon juice diluted with water and sweetened 
with sugar. Now also applied to an aerated 


water, similar to lemonade but of an orange tint. 

1706 in PHituips. 1727 BrapLey Fam. Dict. s.v. Fever, 
Let him drink Ptisan..or else Lemonade or Orangeade. 
1869 Sir S. Nortucote in Life (1890) I. x 348 Oranges 
which though too acid to eat will make capital orangeade. 

+Orangea'do. 00s. Also oreng-, orang-, 
oringado, -eado, -iado. [Cf. Sp. zaranjada con- 
serve of oranges, F.orangeal.] Candied orange-peel. 

1599-1600 in Nichols Progr. III. 457 One pye of orengado. 
1604 DeKKer /fonest Wh. Wks. 1873 II. 61 Provide no 
great cheare, a couple of Capons, some Fesants, Plovers, an 
Oringeado-pie, or so, 1635 Suirtey Lady of Pleasure i. i, 
The gallant.. That carries oringado in his pocket, And 
sugar-plums, to sweeten his discourse. a@ 1648 Dicsy Closet 
Open. (1677) 139 A little sliced orinziado from which the 
hard candy-sugar hath been soaked. 1796 Mrs. G1.AssE 
Cookery xiv. 259 Pare twelve pippins .. and pour on them 
some orangeado syrup. 

Orange-blossom. The white fragrant blos- 
som of the orange-tree. Worn by brides in wreaths, 
trimmings, etc., or cartied in bouquets at the 
marriage ceremony. 

This custom appears to have been introduced from France 
¢ 1820-30. According to Littré, ‘ Women at their marriage 
wear a crown of orange buds and blossoms; hence the orange- 
blossom is taken as a symbol of marriage’. (Thackeray's 
explanation of the symbolism appears to be his own.) 

1786 tr. Beckford’ s Vatheh (1883) 114 The ground strewed 
over with orange blossoms and jasmines. 1855 TENNYSON 
The Daisy 3 O Love, what hours were thine and mine, .. 
In lands of palm, of orange-blossom..and vine. 

¢ 1835 Haynes Baviy Song, ‘She woreawreath of roses’, 
A wreath of orange blossom upon her head she wore. 
1848 ‘THackeray Tan. Fair xii, Had orange blossoms 
been invented then (those touching emblems of female 

urity imported by us from France..) Miss Maria..would 
Pave assumed the spotless wreath. 1853 Miss Musock 
Agatha's Flusb. 1. ix. 237 So for two long hours Agatha 
sat in her wedding-dress .. sometimes playing with the 
wreath of orange-blossoms which her lover had sent her. 
1857 T. S. ArtHur (Z/t/e) Orange Blossoms, a Gift Book for 
all who have worn, are wearing, or are likely to wear them. 
a 1891 W. E. Norris (Dixon Dict. Idiom. Eng. Phrases 
1891), ‘What has he come to this lovely retreat for? To 
gather orange-blossoms?’ [get a bride]. 


| 
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ORANGE-PEEL. 


b. In England applied also to the blossom of 
the Mock-orange, Phzladelphus. 


Orange colour, orange-co:lour. = 
OrANGE 56.1 5; also adirth, 

151z 1 7ll of Cater (Somerset Ho.), Orenge colour. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens 1, xix. 29 At the top..groweth fayre Orenge- 
colour floures. 1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2158/4 Four new Coats 
lin'd with Orange-colour. 1865 J. H. Incranam Prilar of 
Fire (1872) 193 A gorgeous fan of radiant beams, of a pale 
orange-colour, spread itself over the sky. 

So O-range-co:loured a. 

1678 T. Jorpan Triumphs Lond. 11 An Orange-colour'’d 
Mantle edg'd and fring’d with Silver. 1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 
2115/4 A Blue Livery lined with Orange-coloured Stuff. 1849 
D. Campsett Jnorg. Chem. 283 This salt precipitates as an 
orange-coloured powder. 

Oranged (préndzd), a. rare. [f. ORANGE] + 
-ED2.] Coloured orange, tinted with orange. 

1862 THornaury Turner I. 48 The boy still went on 
washing in blue skies for Grecian temples .. with semi- 
circular oranged gravel walks, 

O-range-flow:er. 

1. The white flower of the orange-tree; = ORANGE- 
BLOSSOM. 

1626 Bacon Syfza § 18 And the like I conceive of Orenge- 
Flowers. 1757 A. Cooper Distiller u. vi. (1760) 128 Take 
twelve Pounds of Orange-flowers, and twenty four Quarts 
of Water. 1842 Loncr. Quadroon Girl iii, Odours of orange- 
flowers..Reuched them. 1850 Tennyson Ja Alen. xi, As 
on a maiden in the day When first she wears her orange- 
flower. 

2. Mexican orange-flower (tree), a handsome 
white-flowered shrub, Chotsya lernata, N.O. Xu- 
tacex (Miller Plani-7. 1884). 

3. Short for orange-flower water (or ? cordial). 

171z ADDISON Sfect. No. 328, I cannot undertake to 
recite all her medicinal Preparations, as Salves,..Cordials, 
Ratafia, Persico, Orange-flower, and Cherry-Brandy, 

4. Comé.; orange-flower bread, -cake, that 
made or flavoured with orange-flowers; orange- 
flower oil, the fragrant oil distilled from orange- 
flowers, neroli oil; orange-flower tree, (a) dal, 
the Syringa or Mock-orange; (6) (see sense 2 
above); orange-flower water, the aqueous solu- 
tion of orange-flowers; the fragrant watery distil- 
late left over in the preparation of neroli oil. 

1750 Mrs, Detany Autobrog. § Corr. (1861) 11. 571 Making 
*orange-flower bread, of my own orange flowers. 1718 J/7rs. 
Mary Eales's Receipts 68 Wet it.. with Orange- Flower 
Water, for the “Orange-Flower-Cakes. 1838 T. THomson 
Chem. Org. Bodies 461 *Orange-flower oil, is extracted by 
the distillation of the flowers of the orange-tree. 1877 .V. IV. 
Linc. Gloss.,* Orange flower tree,the Syringa. 1880 BrittEN 
& H. Plant-n., Orange-flower Tree, Philadeiphuscoronarius 
..from its perfume resembling that of orange-hlossoms. It 
is also called Mock Orange. 1595 CorLey [Vits, Fits, & 
Fancies 79 He sent her two bottles of *Orange flower 
water by his page. 1839 Urr Dict. Arts co8 ‘Vhe oil of 
orange-flowers, called neroli, ts extracted from the fresh 
flowers of the cétrus aurantinum. .. The aqueous solution, 
known under the name of orange-flower water, is used as 
a perfume. 

Orangeism, Orangism (p'réndziz’m). [f. 
ORANGE 56.2 + -18M.J ‘Yhe system and principles 
which the Orange Association was formed to 
uphold ; the principle of Protestant political 
ascendancy in Ireland. 

1823 Orange Sysien exposed 42 Evidence..of the nature, 
spirit and extent of Orangixm at that time [28 Dec. 1795]. 
1847 Fraser's Mag. XXXVI. 104 The most rancorous.. 
champion of Orangeism and landlordism in the British 
parliament. 1850 Ht. Martineau fist. Pea:e 11. v. v. 268 
In 1828, on the accession of the Duke of Cumberland to the 
throne of Orangeism, 1890 Lecky Ang. in 18th C. VIII. 
xxix. 93 Every Protestant who was not well known .. lay 
under the suspicion of Orangism. 

Orangeman (p'réndz;m&n). [f. ORANGE 50,2 
+May.] A member of a political society formed, 
in 1795, for the defence of Protestantism and 
maintenance of Protestant ascendancy in Ireland : 
see ORANGE 56.2 

1796 Grattan Sp. [To. Comm. 22 Feb., A magistrate of 
the county of Armagh..lias spoken of the use of what he 


calls Orange-men, of the services rendered by these 


murderers. 1796 E. Hupson Lett. 29 May in 13th Rep. 
Hist, MSS. Comm. App. via. 273 A report was circulated 
that a numher of ‘Orangemen '.. were to be there in order 
to fall upon the C[atholic]s, 1803 E. Hav /asurr. Wexf. 38 
To these succeeded, in the summer of the same year (1795), 
a description of public disturbers, calling themselves orange- 
men, who now made their first appearance in the county of 
Armagh. 1813 ¥rv/. Ho. Comm. 29 June, That a Committee 
be appointed to enquire into the existence of certain illegal 
Societies under the denomination of Orange Men. 1 

S. C. Hate /reland 11. 465 In 1836 the number of Orange- 
men in England was stated to have been hetween 120,000 
and 140,000. 

Q'range-pee:]. The rind of an orange, esp. 
when separated from the pulp. 

1615 Markuam Eng. /fousew. (1668) 114 Four or_five 
Orange-peels dry and heaten to powder. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 21. 1646 Sik I. Browne Pseud. Fp.co The distilled water 
of Orange pilles. 1712 tr. f'omet’s Hist, Drugs 1. 15r 
Candied Orange Peel. 1838 Dickens O. Twist xiv, I've 
been lamed with orange-pee! once, and I know orange-peel 
will he my death. 1899 /Ves¢m. Gaz.13 June 4/1 One of them 
(Republican journals} compares the events of Sunday simply 
to a piece of orange-peel on which M. Dupuy slipped. 

b. alirib., as orange peel cutter, orl (= orange- 
oil), wale. 


ORANGER. 


1757 £. Coorer Distiller u. xvi. (1760) 142 Recipe for one 
Gallon of Orange-peel-Water. 1858 Simmonps Dict. 7vacde, 
Orauge-peel Cutter, a slicer of Seville orange-peel, for drying 
or candying. 1875-9 Watts Dict. Chem. 2nd Suppl. 877 
Orange-peel oil .. Ihe essential oil of orange-peel consists 
mainly of a hydrocarbon C!"H", called hesperidene. 

O-ranger. vare. [f. OnancE sd} + -ER1.] A 
sailing-vessel employed in the orange trade. 

1880 Sir S. Lakeman What / saw tn Kaffir-land xii. 
149 Nothing afloat, from a St. Michael oranger to a fifty- 
gun frigate, could stand with her in a gale. 
_Ovrange-re‘d, a. (s6.) A shade of red approach- 
ing orange. 

1776-96 Witnerinc Brit. Plants (ed. 3) 1V. 210 Gills buff, 
-+ pileus orange red, flat, border turned down, 1859 Gero. 
Euiot A. Bede vii, Ricb orange-red rust on the iron weights 
and hooks and hinges. 

Orangery (¢réndz,ri, g-réndzéri), Also 7-8 
-erie, 8 -arte. [In sense I, a. F. ovangerte (1603 
in Hatz.-Darm.), f. ovazger orange-tree: see -ERY 2. 
The etymology of sense 2 is not clear.] 

1. A place appropriated to the cultivation of 
orange-trees ; sfec. a structure or building in which 
orange-trees are reared and kept, where the climate 
does not allow them to be cultivated in the open. 

1664 Evetyn Diary 14 July, The orangerie and aviarie 
handsome, and a very large plantation about it. 1705 Lond, 
Gaz. No. 4098/4 The..Mansion-House, called Belsize,.. 
-.with,,a fine Orangarie, is to be Lett. 1744 Mrs. DELANY 
Lett, to Urs. Dewes 315 A sort of parterre, that will make 
tbe prettiest orangery in the world. 1848 W. H. Ke ty tr. 
L. Blanc’s Hist. Ten Years Il, 512 Vhe-dilapidation of 
that fine staircase in the orangery [of Versailles]. 1861 
Detamer 7%. Gard. 124 Large Orange-trees, in cubical 
boxes,..wintered in an orangery, and placed in conspicuous 
positions in the pleasure-ground during summer. 

2. A scent or perfume extracted from the orange- 
flower; also, snuff scented with this. Also a¢fr7d. 

1676 EtuereDce Alan of Afode iu. ii, Orangerie: you 
know the smell, ladies. 1698 Farqunar Love in a Bottle i. 
ii, O Lard, sir! you must never sneeze; ‘tis as unbecoming 
after orangery as grace after meat. 1706 T. Baker Tundr. 
Halky w. i, A nice snuff box, with the best orangery. 1744 
E1iza Heywoop /vmale Spect. (1748) 1. 83 Anotber .. dies 
for some fresh orangerie and bergamot. 

O-range-taw'ny, @. and sé. 

A. adj. Of a dull yellowish brown colour; tan- 
coloured or brownish-yellow with a tinge of orange. 

1590 SHaxs. Afids. N, 11. i, 129 The Woosell cocke, so 
blacke of hew, With Orenge-tawny bill. 1594 Acc.-d%. W. 
Wray in Antiguary XXXII. 346, j pece of Oringe ‘launie 
buffing. 1625 Bacon Zss., Usury (Arb.) 541 That Vsurers 
sbould haue Orange-tawney Bonnets, because they doe 
Tudaize. 1826 Scotr Woodstock xxx, A..boy, in an orange- 
tawney doublet. 1865 Daily Tel. 12 Dec. 7/2 Each pair of 
orange-tawny tyrants [tigers] bad their district, with leopards, 
panthers, and jackals for the aristocracy. 

B. sé. As the name of a colour or a fabric. 

1602 Narcissus (1893) 298 Thou shalt dye whyte, and Ile 
dyeorengtawnye. a1662 Heytin(T.), Baronets, or knights 
of Nova Scotia, are commonly distinguished from others by 
a ribbon of orangetawny. ¢c1800 R. Cumpercann Fokn De 
Lancaster (1809) I]. 45 The domestics of the castle were 
arrayed in their gala-liveries of orange-tawney. 

b. Comb., as orange-lawny-coated adj. 

3633 B. Jonson 7ale Tub 1v. iii, Thou scum of man; Uncivil, 
orange-tawney-coated clerk ! 

Orange-tip. [f. Orance A. 5, B. 1 + Tip] 
In full orange-tip butterfly, a butterfly having 
wings tipped with orange, esp. Luchloé Carda- 
mines and (in America) £. gexutia. Also Orange- 
tipped a. 

1819 G. SAMovELLE Enxtomol. Compend. 236 Orange OF 
butterfly inhabits pathways in woods. 1845 Zo2/ogist III. 
991, I took one beautiful orange-tip on the 2d of June. 
1829 Glover's Hist. Derby 1. 174 Papilio Cardamines, 
Orange-tipped Butterfly, 

O'range-tree. The tree which bears oranges. 

1530 Patscr. 249/1 Orenge tree, orengier. 1553 EDEN 
Treat. Newe Ind. \Arb.)8 No more wyll the Orange tree 
bringe foorth fruit in Englande. 1588 Drake in Four C. 
Eng. Lett. (1880) 32 He shall wish hymselff at Sainte Marie 
Porte among bis orynge trees. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. 
(1760) IIT. 375 A covered walk of cedar and orange-trees 
planted alternately, 1856 Bryant CAild’s Funeral iv, 
Currents of fragrance, from the orange tree. 1865 7 reas. 
Bot. 293/1 The Orange tree at the convent of St. Sabina at 
Rome is thirty-one feet high. 

b. Mew Zealand Orange-tree,a name given to 
the Tarata, from the aromatic odour of its leaves 
when crushed (Morris Azestral Engl.). 

Ovrangey, @. rave. [f.Onance] +-y.] Re- 
sembling an orange in colour, taste, etc. 

1778 W. Marsuart Minutes Agric. Observ. 129 The Sun 
roseorangey. /é/d.137 Sun. Rising orangey; Rain. JZod. 
collog. It tastes rather orangey. 

O'range-ye llow, 2. (sd.) A shade of yellow 
approaching orange. 

1838 T. THomson Chew. Org. Bodies 518 Nitric acid acts 
upon the balsam with energy, and gives it an orange-yellow 
colour when assisted by heat. 1879 Roon Chromatics iil. 42 
Not only the pure yellow rays, but also the orange-yellow 
and greenish-yellow. 1882 Garden 14 Oct. 347/1. 

Orangism: see ORANGEISM. 

+ O-rangist1l. Ods. rare—'. [a. F. orangiste (La 
Quintinie, 1690), f. orange OnancE1] A culti- 
vator of oranges. 
~ 1693 Evetyn Ve la Quint. Compl. Gard. Dict. 4 Orangist, 
is a Gard’ner that cultivates Oranges, or any person that 
understands and delights in the Culture of tbem. 
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Orangist 2 (gréndzist). Also orangeist. 
[f, Orance 56.2] a. A supporter of the House of 
Orange in the Netherlands. (Also a¢f72b.) b. An 


Orangeman. 

¢ 1800 Pelham MS, in Lecky Hrst. Eng, in 18th C. (1890) 
VIII. 363 ote, Some of the most violent Orangists have 
opposed the measure. 1822 Aavanuner 817/1 ‘The Irish 
Orangists. 1848 W. H. Ke.tytr. 2. Blanc’s Hist. Ten Years 
I. 371 An Orangist movenient which broke out in Ghent 
was attributed to the English ambassador. 

Orangite (préndgait). Ave. [Named, 1851, 
from its colour.] | An orange variety of thorite. 

1851 Amer, Frad, Sc. X11. 387 Vhe mineral orangite which 
contains the metal thorium. 1865-72 Watts Dict. Cheit. 
V. 788 The variety [of thorite} called orangite, found in the 
zircon-syenite near Brevig, is yellowish or yellow to brown, 
yields an orange-yellow powder. 

O'rangize, vw. rave. [f. ORANGE s6,2 + -12E.] 
a. trans. To render ‘Orange’ in form or character. 
b. ‘utr. To play the part of William of Orange. 

1825 Locknarr in Scott's Fam. Lett, (1894) 11. 306 The 
Protestants. .call St. Patrick’s, Patrick’s, and St. Stephen's 
Green has been Orangeized into Stephen's, 1840 THACKERAY 
Catherine i, When the seventeenth century, after a deal of 
..Oliver Cromwellizing, Stuartizing, and Orangizing, had 
sunk into its grave. 

Orang-outang (ore:n,zte'n), more correctly 
orang-utan (6-ran,tan). Zool, Forms: 7- 
orang-, 8-9 ourang-, 8 oerang-, ouran-, 8-9 
oran-; 7-9 -outang, 9 -utang, -otang, -outan, 
-otan, -oatan, -utan. [Ultimately ad. Malay 


ws! WS yl orang titan ‘man of the woods’, 
found in similar forms in most European langs., 
e.g. Du. orang-outang (also 18th c, cerarg-oefan), 
Ger., Da., Sw. ovangutang, F. orang-outang, It, 
Pg. orangolango, Sp. orangutin. ‘The last (exc. 
as to the place of the stress) comes nearest to the 
Malay; in the other langs. #/az ‘woods’ has been 
corrupted to jingle with the first. 

It is stated that the name is not (now, at least) applied to 
tbe animal in Malay; but that it was in use in Java in 
the 17th c. is stated by Bontius (a Dutch East Indian 

hysician), the first to record the name. M{foreover, the 
eres of Borneo are said, in Frul. Ind. Archipel. (1850) 
IV. 186, to know it as ovang-tuan, meaning ‘man of the 
woods’ or ‘wild man’. 

1631 Bontius //ist. Nat.ct Med. Ind. Orient, v. xxxii. 
(1658) 85 Iavani.. Nomen ei induunt Ourang Outang, 
quod hominem silvze siguificat.] 

An anthropoid ape, Szwra satyrus, of arboreal 
habits, inhabiting Borneo, Sumatra, and formerly 
Java; the male exceeds 4 feet in height, and has 
very long arms. The Lesser Orang-2lan is S. mtorio 
of Borneo. (The name has been incorrectly applied 
to the Chimpanzee or other large African ape.) 

1699 E, Tyson (¢7t/e) Orang-Outang, sive Homo Sylvestris: 
or, the Anatomy of a Pygmie, Compared with that of a 
Monkey,an Ape, anda Man. /é7d. Pref., The Orang-Outang 
imitates a Man more than Apes and Monkeys do. 1727 
A. Hamitton Mew Acc. E. Ind. V1. 131 As there are 
many Species of wild Animals in these Woods [of Java], there 
is one in particular, called the Oran Outang. 1774 Gotpsm. 
Nat. Hist. 11. 343 ‘the foremost of the ape kind is the 
ourang-outang or wild man of the woods. 1777 Miiver in 
Phit. Trans, LUXVIII. 170 The oerang oatan, or wild man 
(for that is the meaning of the words) I have heard much talk 
of, but never seen. 1802 BincLtey Axia. Brog. (1813) 1. 55 
The difference betwixt the Chimpanzee and Oran Otan is 
chiefly in size and colour, 1803 T. Wintersotrom Szerra 
Leone 1, ii. 201 Some writers of eminence have asserted 
that man originally walked upon four feet, and was in fact 
the same with the oran outang. 1819 Bowbicn A/ission 
to Ashantee u. xiii. 440 The African Ourang-outan 
(Pithecus Troglodites) is found bere. 1836 Penny Cyc. 
V. 188/1 The variety of the ape and monkey tribes is end- 
less [in Borneo]; and among them is the orang-outang, or 
the ‘man of the woods’, as the name implies. 1889 A. R. 
Wattace Darwinism 69 Among the nine adult male Orang- 
utans, collected by myself in Borneo, the skulls differed 
remarkably in size and proportions. _ 

attrib, 1851 Trencu Stud, Words i. (1882) 13 The ‘urang- 
utang theory’, as it has been so happily termed. .according 
to which the primitive condition of man was the savage one. 

Orant (o°'rant), [ad L. orans, drant-em,pr. pple. 
of ordre to pray.] (See quot.) 

1g00 W. Lowrie Chr. Art & Archaeol. (1901) 201 The 
name orans or orant designates a figure in the attitude of 
prayer, with arms outstretched in the manner which was 
common to both Jews and Gentiles, and was accounted by 
the Church particularly significant, because it recalled the 
position of the Saviour upon the cross. 

Orarian (oréeriin), a. and sé. rare. [f. L. 
brarius of or belonging to the coast, f. dva border, 
coast+-AN.] a. aay. Of, pertaining to, or dwelling 
on the coast. b. 56. A dweller on the sea-shore. 

1870 Pall Mall G. 24 Dec. 12 The three tribes of Innuits, 
Aleutians, and Asiatic Eskimo;..Mr. Dall proposes to confer 
on them the generic appellation of Orarian, dwellers by tbe 
sea-shore. — oe ; 

| Orarium (oréeridm). Zec/, [L., a napkin, 
handkerchief, f. ds, d7- mouth, face: see -ARIUM.] 
The earlier name of the stole; sfec. in the Greek 


Church, that worn by deacons. 

1706 Puituirs, Orariui,akind of Priest’s Vestment. 1720 
3rETT Liturgies 298 The Orartum was a long narrow 
Towel, which the Deacon hung on his left Shoulder ;..the 
primary Use of it was to wipe the Mouth or the Fingers as 
there was occasion. 1885 Catholic Dict. (ed. 3) s.v. Stole, 
The Council of Braga in 563 (can. 9) speaks of the orarium 


ORATIUNCLE. 


as worn by deacons. /éid., The Greeks have always re- 
garded the orarium as a vestment peculiar to deacons. 
/bid., Hefele acknowledges his failure after much search to 
find the reason why the word ‘stole’ came to be used for 
orarium. 

Orary (6°rari). [ad. L. ordri-am.] = prec. 

1814 SoutHry Noderick xvi, Not in his atb and cope and 
orary Came Urban now. 1826 — Vind. Eccl. Angl. 87 
[He} told him to fetch a little box, in which he kept a few 
precious things, such as pepper, incense, and oraries, 

Orason, -oun, obs. torms of OrIson. 

Orate (Serelt, orét't), v. [f. L. orat-, ppl. stem 
of érdre to speak. plead, pray. 

This word is occasionally instanced since ¢ 1600, but has 
only recently come into more common use, as a back-forma- 
tion from oration, app. first in U. S. ¢ 1860; in Dictionaries 
it is recorded in Webster Sup, (1879).] 

1. intr. +a. To pray; to plead. Obs. b. To 
deliver an oration; to act the orator; to hold forth, 
‘speechify’. Now usually humorous or sarcastic. 

¢ 1600 77i02 n. iv. (1842) 32 O let it bee lawfull for mee.. 
to orate and exorate, 1669 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1. Introd. 4 
A Rhetorician, whose businesse is to orate and persuade. 
1780 Jown & Country Mag. June 294/1 Four actresses, 
who. obtained better salaries for orating at Carlisle-huuse. 
1828 Soutney £ss. (1832) II. 269 Write, and orate, and 
legislate as we will upon the principles of free trade. 1864 
Sata in Datly Tel. 18 Nov., General Banks .. has been 
‘orating’ in New York. 1876 C. M. Davies Unorth. Lond. 
(ed. 2) 430, I.. passed on, and left him orating. a 1881 J. L. 
Diman in Caroline Hazard Jen, xi. (1887) 231 Last week 
I went to Andover and repeated my address, and next week 
do the same at Burlington; so you see my time this summer 
is much taken up with ‘orating’. 

2. trans. To address in a harangue. rave, 

1885 W. Rye /fist. Norfolk v. 71 A turbaned boy on a 
platform orated her for the fourth time. 

Oration (oréfan), 56. Also 4-5 oracion(e. 
[ad. L. dratzon-em, n. of action f. ordre: see prec. 
Cf. rare F. ovation in Godefroy and Cotgr.; the 
ordinary Fr. is ovazson eal 

1. A prayer, petition, or supplication to God; 
orison. Now only /25¢. 

©1375 Se. Leg. Saints xxxvi. (Baptista) 840 He mekly 
knelt done, makand to god his oracione. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 72 b/2, 1 haue herde thy prayer and thyn oracion 
that thou hast prayed tofore me. 1593 B. Barnes Sonn. lii, 
O Jet us use and have in readinesse J hose sweet orations, 
prostrate at his feete. 1894 R. C. Hore Medizval Music 
vi. 58 The Collectarium, the collects, orations, capitula or 
short lessons used at all the Hour Services. 

2. A formal speech ot discourse delivered in 
elevated and dignified language; esp. one de- 
livered in connexion with some particular occasion, 
as an anniversary celebration, a funeral, etc. 

soz Atkynson tr. De Jiitatione 1. ili. 156 Elegant oratours 
with theyr oracions garnisshed with eligancy. 1526 TinDALe 
Acts xii. 21 Apon a daye apoynted, the kynge. set hym in 
his seate and made an oracion vntothem. 1605 Bacon Adu. 
Learn. 11. xiii. § 7 Demosthenes..bad ready framed a number 
of prefaces for orations and speecties. 17: Hunter tr. 
St. Pierre's Stud, Nat. (1799) 11.379 What a funeral oration 
fora wife anda mother! 1844 Lp. BroucHam &rit. Const. 
App. iii. (1862) 450 The greatest orations of the two first 
orators of any age, Demosthenes and /Eschines, 

3. Speech, language; now only in Gram. as 
rendering L. oratio recta and obligua, ‘ direct’? and 
‘oblique oration’, or use of language. 

1669 GaLe Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. x. 52 Oration was given te 
man, as a companion, or organ of Reason. 1876 B. H. 
Kennepy Pud. Sch. Lat. Gram. § 190 Oratio Obliqua (in 
distinction from Oratio Recta, direct oration) is a term 
especially applied to Substantival Clauses, and, above all, to 
the Infinitive Clause and its substitutes, 

4. dial, A noise or hubbub; a fuss. 

1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2) s.v., ‘For seur, barns, what an 
oration ye mak’. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Oration, noise, up- 
roar. 1875 Sussex Gloss.,‘ He makes such an oration about 
anything % 

5. alirvib., as oration-hall, 

1855 THackeray Newcontes 11. 332 Before marching from 
the oration-hall. 


Ora‘tion, v. collog. [f. prec. sb.] zzz To 
make a speech or oration; to ‘speechify’, (In 
quot. 1802 frazs. To get (27/0) by ‘speechifying’.) 
Hence Ora‘tioning vé/. sé. 

1633 J. Done Hist. Septuagint 79-80 They..had marvailous 

romptitude both for orationing and giving Judgment. 1764 

*oote Mayor of G. . i, You have heard him oration at the 
Adam and Eve. .about Russia and Prussia. 180z H. Martin 
Helen of Glenross 1. 233 Asymptom.. much more unequivocal, 
than those my uncle orations himself intoa feverabout. 1876 
G. Merepitn Beauch. Career 1. iii. 45 Now you get out of 
that trick of prize-orationing. I call it snuffery, sir! 

Ora‘tional, a. rare. [f. as prec. +-aL.] Of 
or pertaining to prayer in religious worship. 

1889 CA. Tises 11 Jan. 29/3 A course of different services for 
the several Sundays in each month, as in some of the orational 
books of Family Prayer which we have in use in England. 

Ora‘tioner. rave. [f. ORation v. + -ER1] 
One who makes an oration; an orator or speaker. 

1765 Foore Commissary us. i, Why it is the famous ora- 
tioner that has publish’d the book. 1881 S?. Fames's Gaz. 
2 Mar. 3 The whole pack of Radical scribes and orationers. 

[Tbe sense ‘ Petitioner’ in Cent. Dict. (and Funk), founded 
ona quot. from Dixon’s Ast. Ch. Eng. 1. 111 note, has no 
existence; the word in the original is ovatours. See OraTOR 
2, quot. 1532.] 

Oratiuncle (ordi nk’l). vare—'.  [ad. L. 
bratiuncula, dim. of oratio.] A short oration. 

1832 J. Witson Woct. Amér. in Blackw. Mag. XXXIL 
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393 In a short, plain, unvarnished oratiuncle, [he] told the 
company that the thing must be done. 

Orator (p'rata1). Also 4-8-our, 5-ur(e. [ME. 
a. AFr. oratour = OF. orateur (14th e. in Littré), 
ad. L. dra/ér-em speaker, orator, beseecher, agent-n. 
from drare: see ORATE.] 

+1. One who pleads or argues in favour of a 
person or canse; an advocate, a spokesman ; Spec. 
a professional advocate. Oés. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Boeth.1v. pr. iv, 100 (Camb. MS.) Thise ora- 
tours or aduocats donal the contrarye for they enforcen hem 
to commoeue the Iuges to han pite of hem pat han suffred. 
1382 WycuF dcés xxiv. 1 Terculle, sum oratour [goss or 
fair speker, or avocat], whiche wenten to the presedent 
ajeyns Poul. rs9z Warner Alb, Eng. vit, xxxix. (1612) 193 
Take you no Orators for them, but that they hang or starue. 
1593 SHAKs. Lue, 30 Beautic it selfe doth of it selfe perswade, 
The cies of men without an Orator. 1650 Futter Pisgah v. 
202 But ch! remember the Oratour on thy right hand, 
Christ Jesus our Lord, ” 
+2. One who offers a prayer or petition; a 
petitioner or suppliant. (Commonly used in sub- 
scribing a letter or petition to a superior.) Oés. 
1433 Kolts of Parlt, 1V. 458/1 Tothe Kyng..sheweth., 

your devoute ratours. ? 1449 Rosert, Prior oF BroMHOLM 
in Paston Lett. \ 79 Writtin in hast,.. Your Orator, Robt., 
P. of B. 1532 Swbmmiss. of Clergy to Hen. Vif iMS., 
P. R. O.), We your most humhle subjectis dayly oratours and 
beadismen of your clergye of England fetc.}. 1535 Cover- 
DALE Bible Ded , Youre graces humble subiecte and daylye 
oratour, Myles Couerdale. a 1677 Barrow Serm, (1687: J, 
x. 136 Devout oratours and humble solicitours at the Throne 
of grace. 1700 P. Lorrain Lef/, 12 Oct. in Pepys’ Cory. V. 
395 Who with profound respect beg leave to subscribe myself 
..your Honour’s most humble and most obed! Serv! and 
daily Orator, Paul Lorrain. 1727 in Quincy //ist. [/arvard 
Univ. (1840) {. 565 Your Honors’ most huinble orators 
shall ever pray for the prosperity and happiness of this 
government. : 

+b. Law. The plaintiff or petitioner in a bill 
or information in Chancery. Oés. 

I West 2nd Pt. Symbol, Chancerie § 77 But of his 
fugbee malyce agaynst your said Orator, he doth threaten 
your Orator in such sort, that your Orator for want of tke 
said Evidences,..dareth not muke his just and lawfulf entrie. 
1623 Bilt of Complaint in NV. Shaks. Soc. Trans. (1885) 495 
Humbly complayning, Sheweth vnto your good Lordshipp, 
your dayly oratours Ellis Worth, of London, gentleman, 

ohn Cumber, of the same, gentleinan, and John Blany, of 

ndon aforesaid. 1768 Brackstone Comm, LIL. xxvii. 442 
The first commencement of a suit in chancery is by preferring 
a bill tothe lord chancellor, in the stile of a petition ; ‘humbly 

complaining sheweth to your lordship your orator A. b. 
that, &c.’ . 

3. One who delivers a speech or oration in 
public; a publie speaker, esp. one distinguished 
for oratorical ability ; an eloquent publie speaker. 

131430 Lyoc. Afin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 87 In Romine, by 
soverayne excellence, Of rethoriques Tullius fonde the 
floures, Plee and defence of sotyl oratours. ts5s Even 
Decades 92 Vsinge also thoffice both of an oratoure and 
preacher. r60r Suaxs. Ful. C. 11. ii. 221, 1 come not 
(Friends) to steale away your hearts, 1 am no Orator, as 
Brutus is. 1667 Mitton P. 1. 1x. 670 As when of old som 
Orator renound In Athens or free Rome, ..to some great 
cause addresst, Stood in himself collected. 1752 Hume £ss. 
& Treat. (1777) I. 105 Yhe veheinence of action, observed 
in the ancient orators. a@ 1862 Buckte Misc, Wks, (1872) 1. 
254 Lhe vulgar are always unwilling to believe that a great 
orator can be a profound thinker. 

+b. An eloquent writer. Ods. rare. 

1587 MS. Robert Leng (Brit. Mus.), Whereas yt hath bene 
th’order of all antiant orators. .to regester..in cronicle all 
such worthye persons .. as .. have deserved perpetuall 
remembraunce. 

+4. Oue sent to plead or speak for another; an 
ambassador, envoy, or messenger. Oés. 

1494 Fasyan Chron. v. cxxxii. 115 The sayd Sclauons 
hauyng knowlege of y* kynges great hoost, aggreed, by 
oratours to hym sent, to contynue the trybute that they 
before tyme payde. 1502 ArnoLoe Chron. (1811) 162 Whan 
my noble prince the Soudan of Babilone had decerned to 
sende ine his oratourto Fraunce. 1600 Hotcanv Livy xxvitt, 
xvii. 680 Scipio..sent C, Lzlius with rich giftsand presents, 
as an Orator to treat with him. 1673 Ray Journ, Low C., 
Venice 174 Audience is given to publick Oratours and 
Embassadours, 

Jig. 1592 S. Damier Compl. Rosamond lili, He daily 
Messages doth send, With costly Jewels (Orators of Love). 

5. Public Orator: an officer of the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, whose funetions are to 
speak in the name of the University on state 
occasions; to go in person, when required, to 
plead the cause of the University; to write suitable 
addresses, letters of congratulation or condolence; 
to introduce candidates for certain honorary degrees, 
and to perform other duties of a like kind. 

*Orators’ were in early times sent by the universities, as 
epee envoys, when occasion required, e.g. to Councils of 

e Church, as that of Basel in 1430. A permanent Public 
ed was appointed at Cambridge in 1522, and at Oxford 

1504. 

1614 J. CuamBertain in Crt, & Times Fas. £ (1848) 1. 
305, The University Orator, Nethersole.. is taxed for 
calling the prince Yacobissime Carole. 1622 J. MravE 
in Els Orig, Lett. Ser. 1. II. 126, 1 shall not tell you. .how 
tC Vos fathered the foundation of our University 
hs ridge] upon the Spanyards out of the old Legend of 
G aber 3642 Wooo Life 29 Oct. (O. H. S.) 1. 68 Dr. 

ardiner prebend of Christchurch makinge a speech to his 
majestie, as Dr. Strode the orator’s deputy. 1645 /étd. 

_ 116 William Strode. .public orator of the University, 

ied, M., 10 Mar, anno 1644/5. 1734 Noxtn Lives 
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(1826) 1. 168 Dr. Henry Paman, sometime orator of the 
university of Cambridge. 1899 Oxford Univ. Cal. 1 Public 
Orator. 1880 William Walter Merry, D.D. Rector of 
Lincoln. ; 

6. Contd., as o'rator-like a. and adv., like or after 


the manner of an orator. 

1553 T. Witson R&et. 13 It were wel done and Oratour- 
like. 1579 G. Harvey Letfer-&. (Camden) 63 The Com- 
mendation of an eloquente and oratorlike stile. 1647 Trapp 


Comrt. 2 Thess. iit. 4 Here the Apostle, Oratour-like, * 


entereth their bosoms, 1673 O. Warker Educ, 161 What 
is well, and Orator-like written or spoken. 

Oratorial (praitderial), 2. Now rare. [In 
sense 1, f. L. dratéré-us of or belonging to an orator 
+-AL. In sense 2, referred to ORATORIO.) 

1. Of, pertaining to, or proper to an orator. 

1646 Lanaiey Pol. Verg. de Invent. 1. x. 20 Aristotle 
affirmeth that Empedocles was first aucthor of the Oratoriall 
Arte. 1619 Hates Gold. Kent. 1673) 1. 92 The manner of. 
his discourse was oratorial. 1760-72 H. Brooxe Fool of 
Qual, (1809) J. 172 ‘The auctioneer mounted his oratorial 
eminence. 1852 Bracke Stud. Lang. 34 Imitative out- 
bursts of oratorial argument. 1886 Argosy Mag. May 351 
Paul... began in an oratorial tone. ; 

2. Of or pertaining to an oratorio. 

1811 Bussy Dict. Mus. (ed. 3), Oratorial, an epithet 
derived froin the word Oraforto, and consequently applicable 
tothat species of composition. 1819 — //ist. Mus, 1. 462 His 
oratorial choruses..exhibit well-worked fugues. 

Oratorially, adv. [f. prec. + -L¥?.) 

1. After the manner of an orator. 

1553 GRIMALOE Cicero's Offices (1558) Ep. iiij, So conningly 
and oratorially treated and endited, — 

2. In the manner ef an oratorio. 

1889 Harper's Mag. Dec. 109/2 Rubinstein’s proposal to 
dramatize oratorially the Old Testament. 

Oratorian (gritG-riin), az. and sd. ff. L. 
dratori-us of or pertaining to an orator, drafori-um 
place of prayer, ORATORY sd.1] 

A. adj. +1. Of or pertaining to an orator; 
= ORATORIAL 1, ORATORICAL 2. Obs. 

1644 Butwer CA/ron. 132 Oratorian Action must varie 
according to the diversitie of people and Nations. a 1734 
North E.ram. uv. § 163 (1740) 420 A Reverend Parson 
who relates the Fact of a Conspiracy in a good Method.. 
and beautiful English; in a Word, in an oratorian Way. 

2. Of or pertaining to the ORaTory (3 a). 

1862 in Dublin Daily Express 30 Dec., The youths from 
all lands, whom the Oratorian Father paints like doves 
flying over the blue seas to the windows. 1876 Fox Bourne 
Locke i{, ix. 31 Father Simon, an oratorian priest. 1882 
Athenzum 30 Dec. 895/2 Ifis life of quiet study among 
the Oratorian brotherhood. 

B. sé. A father or priest of an oratory; spec. 
a member of one of the societies mentioned s. v. 
Oratory sé.1 5, esp. of the Oratory of St. Philip 
Neri. Cf. F. oratoricn, 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Oratorians, a Religious Fraternity 
or Order Instituted the last age by St. Phillip Nerius, a 
Florentine Priest. 1679 Prance Add. Narr. Pop. Plot 47 
Monks have a great feud.. against Fryars .. Oratorians 
against Jesuits. 1710 Smitu in Hearne Cod/ect, 18 Mar. 
(O. H. S.) 1f. 361 ‘he Convent of the Oratorians at Paris, 
1850 Mrs. Jameson Leg, Monast. Ord, Introd. (1863) 33 The 
black habit is worn by the Augustines, the Servi, the 
Oratorians and the Jesuits, 

llence Orato‘rianism, the system, principles, or 
practice of the Oratorians; Orato‘rianize v. intr. 
to follow the method of the Oratorians, 

1851 Beresr. MoreinChy. Remembrancer XX1.151 Being 
more than anything else the germ of Oratorianism, that of 
multiplying altars inthe same church. 1852 Ecclesiologist 
XIII. 352 When Oratorianism arose in his own communion, 
1883 [eresr. Hore Worsh p & Ord. 126 Whatever faults 
may be found with the Eastern Church, it certainly does not 
Oratorianize. 

Oratorric, 2. [f. L. dratér-em Onator + -1¢, 
after Gr. formations like Aistoric, rheloric.) = next. 
_ 1656 Cromwe1t Sf. 17 Sept. in Carlyle, Not discoursively, 
in the oratoric way; but to let you see the matter of fact. 
1848 Lytton A. Arthur vi. iii, The oratoric Knight 
Regained the vantage. 1891S. S. Curry (¢/t/e) The Proviuce 


of Expression .. methods of developing Dramatic and Oratoric 
Delivery. 

Oratorical (pritgrikal), @. [f. as prec. +-aL.] 

tl. = Ornatonrian a. 2. Obs. 

1619 Favour Antig. Tri. over Nov. xiii. 339 He that hath 
written the tales of Nereus, Cardinail Baronius his oratoricall 
patron 

2. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of an orator 
or oratory; rhetorical; also, according to the iules 
of oratory ; characteristie of a professional orator 
or advocate. 

1634 W. Tirwuyt tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. 1) Aiij, Wee 
are therefore to confesse Oratoricall treatises to have nu 
other subject than Letters. r70z H. Dovwett Afol. § 5 
in S. Parker Cicero's De Finibus, The use he had made of 
his Philosophical Notions in his Oratorical Discourses. 1861 
Craik /fist. Eng. Lit. (1. 35: Burke..by his wonderful 
oratorical displays on the impeachment of Hastings. 1872 
Minto Lng. /’rose Lit. Introd. 9 The long sentence..would 
universally be designated oratorical. 

transf, 1878 Prout in Grove Dict. Afus. 1.15 That which is 
sometimes called the oratorical accent..the adaptation in 
vocal music of the notes to the words, of the sound to the sense, 

3. Given to the use of oratory. 


1801 Mar. Eocrewortu Angelina iv. (1831) 79 ‘Your 


friend 1’ pursued the oratorical lady, detaining Miss Warwick 
with aheavy hand. 1898 Datly News 16 Aug. 4/4 Americans 
are an oratorical race, and it is as natural for an American 
to speak as for an Englishman to be silent. 
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Orato‘rically, adv. [f. prec.+-Ly?.] In the 
manner of an orator, or in the way of oratory. 

1682 2nd Plea for Nonconformists Aijb, I say nothing in 
this Opposition Oratorically, but truly and upon Proof, 1813 
L. Hunt in Axaminer 15 Feb. 102/2 This is oratorically 
spoken. 1840 CarLyLe Heroes v. 11872) 162 Chatham.. forgets 
..that he 1s acting the sick man; in the fire of debate, 
snatches his arm from the sling, and oratorically swings and 
brandishes it ! i 

Ovatorio (pratderio). [a. It. oratorio:—eecl. 
L, 6r@tdrtum, ORATORY sb.! In the extant sense J, 
named from the musical services held in the chureh 
of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri in Rome in the 
latter half of the 16th century; these being virtu- 
ally examples of the older Mystery Play improved 
and adapted to a religious service: see Grove Dict. 
Mus. s.v. Cf. F. oratorio (1739 in Hatz.-Darm.). 

1644 Evetyn Diary 8 Nov. [see Oratory sé.! 5a]. 1670 
Lassets Voy. /taly 11. 227 The house of these good Priests 
{of S. Philip Neri] deserves also to be seen..for the great 
Oratoryes sake, where there is every Sunday and Holyday 
in winter at night, the best Musick in the world.] Ne 

l. A form of extended musical composition, of 
a semi-dramatie character, usually founded on a 
Seriptural theme, sung by solo voices and a chorus, 
to the accompaniment of a full orchestra, without 
the assistance of action, scenery, or dress. 

1727-38 Cuamsers Cycé s. v. Opera, At Rome they have 
a kind of spiritual opera’s, frequent in Lent... The {talians 
call them oratorio’s. 1742 Firtpinc Amelia w. viii, She 
fiad a present of a ticket for the oratorio. 1756-7 tr. Aeysler's 
Trav, (1760) I. 470 In the church of St. Philippo Neri, 
belonging to the fathers of the oratory.. Every Sunday 
evening, during the winter, an oratorio, or religious opera, 
is performed in this church, which is founded on some 
scripture history. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Journ. France 1. 176 
[They] performed an oratorio with. .deserved applause. 1880 
W.S. Rocxstro in Grove Dict. Mus. I1. 534/1 The year 
1600 witnessed the first performance, in Rome, of Emilio's 
‘ Rappresentazione ’ and, in Florence, of Peri’s ‘ Euridice '"— 
the earliest examples of the true Oratorio and the true Opera 
ever presented to the public. 1881 Baxinc-Gouto Germany 
ix. 249 It is in the Opera and the Oratorio that the most 
flourishing descendants of the old Mystery Plays are to be 
met with. 

fig. 1818 T, Moore Fudge Fam. Paris x. 43 Vulgar 
Pall Mall's oratorio of hisses! 1838 Emerson Addr., 
Literary Ethics Wks. (Bohn) 11, 210 By Latin and English 
poetry, we were born and bred in an oratorio of praises of 
nature, 1899 Asp. ALEXANDER in 7¥mes 31 Oct. 9/5 The 
oratorio of the cannonade Rolls through the hills subline, 

+2. A pulpit. (So It. oratorio in Florio.) rare. 

1631 //igh Commission Cases (Camden) 230 The turning 
of God's oratorio, the pulpit, into a place to vent his malice 
upon the poore people. 

3. altrib. and Comb, (from 1), as oralorio style; 
oratorio-frequcnting adj. 

1828 Lights & Shades 1. 255 Certain oratorio-frequenting 
people have censured O’Carrol. 1861 Wooos Pr. of Wales 
tn Canada 140 The Montreal Oratorio Society performed.. 
a grand Cantata specially composed. r1g00 Darly News 
8 Feb. 6/3 The later choral compositions of Elgar .. and 
others, which, if secular as to stoiy, practically follow the 
oratorio style. 

+ Orato-rious, 2. Obs. [f. L. dralori-us of or 
belonging to au orator + -ous.] Of or pertaining 
to an orator; of the nature of oratory; oratoriecal. 

1563 {implied in Oratoriousty}. 1607 R. CrakanTnorP 
Serm, (1608) 35 Pietie, zeale, and godlinesse, which are the 
most oratorious and perswading reasons with Alinightie God, 
1656 Artif. {fandsomt. 29 What Error is so rotten and 
putrid, which some Oratorious varnish hath not sought to 
colour over? 1689 Evi.yn Ae. (1857) LI]. 310 Gentlemen 
and scholars bring their essays, poems, and other oratorious 
productions upon a thousand curious subjects. 

Henee + Orato riously adv., after the manner of 
ait orator; rhetorically; eloquently. Ods. 

1563 Foxe A. & /.1188/1 Addinge oratoriously Amplifica- 
tions, to moue the said Bradford to yelde. 1597 BRoucuton 
Ep. to Nobility Wks. I11. 573 Moses saith..Saint Peter 
translateth him most oratoriously. 1656 Artif, /fandsom, 
115 Nor do they.. oppose things of this nature argumenta- 
tively, so inuch as Oratoriously. 

O'ratorize, v. [f. Orator 5d. + -147E.] intr. 
To play the orator; to deliver an oration. Now 
usnally humorous or contemptuous: to ‘speechify’. 

16z0 Sir S. D'Ewes in Coll, Life Fas. f (1851) 107 Dr. 
Collins oratorized, as his manner was, most excellently. 
a 1654 WenstER Afs. & Virg. v. iii, To hear me concionate, 
And oratorize. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xxiv, Mr. Pickwick 
oratorizing, and the crowd shouting. 1853 Blackw. Mag. 
IX XIII. 508 Lecturers.. have of late years been perambu- 
lating the country oratorising on this subject. 

b. trans. Yo set forth with oratory. rare. 

1853 Blackw. Mag. LX XIV. 503 You knew, the while 
these your words were awakening detestation of Swift, you 
were oratorising a very great sham—all uonsense—stuff. 

Oratorship. [Sce -suip.] The position or 
office of orator; esp. in Public Oralorship, the 
office of Publie Orator in a University. 

Oratory (prateri), 56.1 fad. L. dratort-um 
place of prayer (prop. adj. ‘for prayer’, sc. fem- 

plum); {. drat-, ppl. stem of drare to speak, pray, 
etc.: see -ory. In OF. oratur (12th c.) whence 
Sc. ORatouR, and oravoire (14th c. in Littré).] 

1. A place of prayer; a small chapel or shrine; 
a room or building for private worship, esp. one ml 
or attached to a house, monastery, church, etc. 


Also in reference to Jewish or Pagan worship. 
13.. Creatio Mundi in Horstm. A ltengl. Leg. (1878) 227 
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ae liggen be tables in pat ilke stude in Adames oratorie ber 
e bad his beodes. 1382 Wyciir ¥udith ix. 1 Judit wente 
in to hir oratorie, and..putte askes vp on hir hed. c 1386 
Cuaucer Kuxt.'s T. 1047 In worshipe of Venus goddesse of 
Joue, Doon make an Auter and an Oratorie. — IW4ufe's 
Prol. 694 If wommen hadde writen stories As clerkes han 
with-Inne hire oratories. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 
365 At Glyndalkan aboute pe oratorie of Seint Keynewyn, 
wilewys berep apples as it were appel treen. 1400-50 
Alexander 1651 He offird in pat oratori [Solomon's temple] 
& honourd oure lorde. c1450 S4, Cuthbert (Surtees) 291 
In his oratory he lay, Mikel o the nyght to pray. 1527 
Lance. & Chesh. Wills (Chetham Soc.) 20 The maynteynyng 
of devyne service off the chapell or orrotorye of Saynt Savyor 
off Stretton. 1597 Hooker £cc/. Pol. v.\xi. § 2 In Temples 
hallowed for publique vse and not in priuate Oratories, 
1662 STILLINGFL. Orig. Sac. 11. iv. § 5 So at Gibeah at the 
Oratory there, we find a company of Prophets coming down 
from the high piace..prophecying. 1756 Nucent Gr. 7oxr 
Il. 405 The way to it is full of chapels in the manner of 
oratories. 1816 Scott Old Mort. xix, ‘Where is Lady 
Margaret?’ was Edith’s second question. ‘In her oratory’, 
was the reply,—a cell adjoining tothe chapel. 1885 Catholic 
Dict, (ed. 3) s. v., An oratory is public or private, according 
as it has or has not a door opening into the public road. 
fiz. 1§26 Pilger. Perf. (W de W. 1531) 103 b, For streyght 
waye he gothe in to y* chambre or oratory of his conscyence, 
whiche god hath buylded in his soule. 1880 J. T'Homson 
City of Dreadf. Nt. 27 Yhe inmost oratory of my soul, 
Wherein thou ever dwellest quick or dead. 

+2. A faldstool at which a worshipper kneels in 


prayer. Obs. 

1697 tr. C’tess D'Aunoy's Trav. (1706) 150 When a Person 
of Quality, or a strange Lady comes in, the Sexton spreads 
a large Carpet before ‘em, upon which he either sets an 
Oratory with Cushions, or else he leads 'em to certain little 
Closets. .with Glass windows round. @1771 Gray in Corr. 
(1843) 205 In St. John’s Library is what I take for the 
original of Lady Margaret, kneeling at her oratory under a 
state. 

+3. = ORACLE 1; cf. ORATOUR 2. Oés. 

1513 Douctas sEneis vil. Vv. 173 Responsis, schaw Furtb 
of my faderis oratoury law. 

+4. A place for public speaking, Obs. 

1613 1’. Gopwin Kom, Axntig. (1658) 11 It may he Englished, 
the great Oratory or place of common-plea. 1729 Pore 
Dunc. i. 199 Hote, eae Henley the orator .. set up his 
Oratory in Newport-Market, Butcher-row. 

5. The name of certain religious societies in the 


Roman Catholic Church. 

a. (Originally and etymologically.) The Oratory of St. 
Philip Neri or Congregation of the Fathers of the Oratory, 
a society of simple priests without vows, for plain preaching 
and popular services, constituted at Rome in 1564 and 
recognized by the Pope in 1575; so named from the small 
chapel or oratory built over one of the aisles of the Church 
of St. Jerome, in which the founder and his followers, 
‘ Fathers of the Oratory’, carried on tbeir work for six years 
before 1564. In 1577 the congregation removed to the new 
church (CAzesa Nuova) of the Valicella, in which were con- 
ducted the musical services thence called, in Ialian, Oratorio, 
q.v. Also, a local branch or house of this congregation, as 
the Oratory at Birmingham, the Brompton Oratory. 

1644 Evetyn Diary 8 Nov., This evening I was invited to 
heare rare musiq at the Chiesa Nova; the hlack marble pillars 
within led us to that most precious Oratory of Philippus 
Nerius their founder, they being of the oratory of secular 
priests, under no vow. 1693 J. Epwarps Author. O. & NV. 
Test. 59 The learned Father of the Oratory. 1885 Catholie 
Dict. (ed. 3) s. v., The Oratory was introduced into England 
in 1847 by Dr. .. Newman, who, during his long sojourn in 
Rome..had studied closely the work of the holy founder. 
/bid., The Oratory at Birmingham has remained under the 
direction. . of its illustrious founder. 

b. ¢vansf. The French Oratory or Congregation of the 
Oratory of Our Lord Fesus Christ in France, founded by 
Cardinal Bérulle in Paris, in 1611, in order to strengthen 
ecclesiastical discipline, and deepen devotion among the 
secular clergy and the population generally. This congre- 
gation was dissolved at the Revolution. ¢@. The Oratory 
of the Immaculate Conception, a congregation founded at 
Paris in 1852, the members of which have the same aims as 
the former French Oratory, and follow its rules, d. Also 
in the titles of other societies, 

1815 D. Stewart Dissert. Progress Philos. (1854) 1. ii. 
151 oe, Malebranche belonged to the Congregation of the 
Oratory; a society much more nearly allied to the Jansenists 
than to the Jesuits. 1885 Catholic Dict. s.v., Among 
the eminent men whom the French Oratory produced 
were Thomassin,.. Lejeune, Richard Simon, Malebranche, 
Quesnel, Pouget, Massillon [ete.]. 

Oratory (priteri), 54.2 [ad. L. dratoria (se. 
ars) the oratorical art, oratory. ] 

1. The art of the orator or of public speaking; 
the art of speaking eloquently according to definite 
tules, so as to please or persuade ; rhetoric. 

1593 SHaks. Lucy. 815 The orator, to deck his oratory, 
Will couple my reproach to Tarquin’s shame. 1596 Dat- 
ryMeLk tr. Lesére's Hist. Scot. vit.14 Bot this,.sumthing 
hindirit his prais, that his language was nocht mair illustre, 
conforme to the Romane oratrie. 1691 Woop A¢h. Oxon. 
II. 308 He applied himself to Oratory and Philosophy. 3739 
Swirt 7o a Young Clergyman, Vhat part of oratory, whic 
relates to the moving of passions. ; 

2. The exercise of eloquence; cratorship; the 
delivery of orations or speeches; rhetorical or 


eloquent language. 

1588 Suaxs. 77¢. A. v.iii. go Nor can 1 vtter all our bitter 
griefe, But floods of teares will drowne my Oratorie, 1667 
Mitton P. Z. x1. 8 Sighs..Unutterable, which the Spirit 
of prayer..wing’d for Heav'’n with speedier flight Than 
loudest Oratorie. @1745 Swirt W777. //, Lett. 1768 IV. 265 
A notable mark of the force of oratory in the churchmen of 
those ages, 1847 James 7. Marston Hall viii, The state of 
insanity to which all this oratory raised the populace may 
easily be imagined. 1849 Macautay Hist, Eng. ii. 1. 259 
It is seldom that oratory changes votes. 
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b. fig. 

a@1586 Sipney Arcadia 1. (1590) B vij, The prety lamhs 
with bleting oratory crauedthe dams comfort. 1642 FULLER 
Holy & Prof. St.1.1x. 23 His first care is for his cattell, where 
dumbenesse is oratory to a conscientious man. 1726 SwiFT 
Gulliver uu. i, A child..began a squall,..after the usual 
oratory of infants, to get me for a plaything. 1858 Ly1ton 
What Wrll He do. i, Quintiliau in his remarks on the 
oratory of fingers. - 

+ O-vatory, 2. Obs. [ad. L. dratori-us, f. drator- 
em OnaTor.] Of or pertaining to an orator; ora- 
torial, oratorical; rhetorical, 

1534 Wuitinton 7xdlyes Offices 1. (1540) 1 In exercyse of 
oratory crafie, 1589 Puttennam Eng. Poesie ui. xviii. 
(Arb.) 197 Either in the Poeticall or oratorie science. 1652 
GauLe Magastrom, 296 Epaminondas..commanded that 
those that promised victory should be layd on the right 
hand the oratory chaire, and the other on the left. 

+Oratou'r. Ols. ‘Forms: 4 oratore, 4-6 
oritore, 5-6 orature,6 oratour, oriture. [a.OF. 
oratour, earlier orator, -tur oratory = Pr. eralori, 
Sp., It. oratorio, mod.F. ovatotre, ad.L. Oralériunme. 
A northern and chiefly Sc. doublet of ORaTory sd.1] 


lL. = Oratory sé,1 1. 

13.. Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 2150 Pis oritore is vgly, with erhez 
Ouer-growen. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xviii. (Agipciane) 127 
Pai entryt in pare oratore..& kneland, maad bare oracione. 
¢1480 Henryson Jest. Cresseid 8 Within myn orature I stude. 
@1578 Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 116, 
I will pas to my orature and pray to god for yow. .. Than 
this bischop..led him to his oriture. 1596 DatrymPLe tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1.123 Altaris, Kirkes dedicat to sanctes, 
Images, oratouris. 

= ORACLE I. rare. 

1513 Douctas /Eners vu. ii. 127 The kyng .. gan to seik 
belive His fader Fawnus oratour and answair, Quhilk couth 
the fatis for to cum declair. 

Oratour, obs. form of ORATOR. 

+ Oratow rly, adv. Sc. Obs. rare. [f. oratour, 
OraToR + -LY*%. Corresp. to L. érdtorié, and F. 
oratoirement.] Oratorically. 

1549 Compl, Scot. x. 82 Quhou beit that the said poietical 
beuk be dytit oratourly. 

Oratress (gratrés). Also 7-9 -toress. ff. 
ORATOR + -ESS!.] A female orator. 

tl. A female pleader, petitioner, or plaintiff. Ods. 

1586 Warner 4/6, Eng. 1. ix. (1589) Eij, Because I see 
Loues Oratresse pleads tediouslie to thee. 1613-16 W. 
Browne &77t. Past, u, i. 587 Had such an Oratresse beene 
heard to plead For faire Polixena. 1660 Charac. [taly 14 
Provided the Lady Pecunia be your Suadaor Oratress. 1848 
[see Oratrix 1}. 

2. A female public speaker. 

1595 Polimanteia (1881) 58 Conceiued with teares, accented 
with sighes; and vttered by truethes naked oratresse. 1747 
Gentl. Mag. 98 \School of Rhetorick) Yo each fair oratress 
this school Its rhet'ric strong affords. 1819 Moore AZer. 
(1853) 11. 354 The oratoress gave her opinion pretty freely 
of the family. 1868 W. Wuitman Poems 83 Listening to 
the orators and the oratresses in puhlic halls. 

+Ovvratrice. Oés. [a. AFr. oratrice, ad. L. 
oralric-em, in nom. dratrix: see ORATRIX.] 

1. A female pleader, plaintiff, petitioner, or 


offerer of prayers. 

1432 Rolls of Parlt. 1V. 396/2 Graunted he his Lettres 
Patentz to youre seide Oratrice. 1447 Let. in Ep. Acad. 
O.xon, (1898) I. 250 Yowr ful devoute oratrice, be Universite 
of the study of Oxenford. 1513-14 Act 5 Hen. V/I1,c. 12, 
Preamble, Your true and feithfull Subgiet and daily Oratrice 
Margaret Pole. 1559 Reg. St. Andrews Nirk Sess. (1889) 
I. 20 Your wisedome's maist humil and ohedient oratrice 
Elizabeth Gedde. 1594 West 2nd Pt. Symbol., Chancerie 
§ 145 Execution against your said poore Oratrices hushand. 

2. = ORATRESS 2. 

1653 WVissena 115 Being admired hy the people, she came 


‘into the Senat, nor needed this fairest Oratrice to win their 


attention by any artificial Rhetorick. 

+ Ora‘tricle. Oés. rare—'. In 6 orratrycle. 
{dim. of Orator after words in -c/e: see -CULE.] 
A little or insignificant petitioner. 

1574 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 354 Yo™ pore 
orratrycles good name and fame. 

Oratrix (oré'triks, gritriks). Pl. oratrices 
(-siz). f[a. L. drdtrix, pl. -tricés, fem. of orator 
Orator.}] A female orator. 

+1. A female petitioner or plaintiff; see quot. 


1848. Obs. 

1464 Rolls of Parlt, V. 551/2 To graunte unto youre said 
Oratrices youre moost gratious Lettres Patentes. 1534-5 in 
C. More Life Sir T. More (1828) 373 Your poure contynuall 
Oratryx Dame Alis More. 1594 West 2nd Pt. Syntbol., 
Chancerie § 145 It chaunced the husband of your said 
Oratrix..to be bounden in a Recognisance. 1747 Men, 
Nutrebian Crt. 1.107 The king, raising the princess, said to 
the queen, Your little oratrix has pleaded too well, not to 
succeed, 1848 WHarton Law Lex., Oratrix, or Oratress, 
a female petitioner; a female plaintiff in a bill in Chancery 
fed. 1872 adds was formerly so called]. 

2. = ORATRESS 2. 

isgz Kyp Sol. & ers. 1. iii. 69, I fight not with my 
tongue; this is my Oratrix. (Laying kis hand upon his 
sword.) 1651 Cuarteton Eph. & Cimm. Matrons 1. 
(1668) 5 There needed not much of Rhetorick on the part 
of this Oratrix. 1842 THackeray A/iss Tickletoby's Lect. i, 
That magic spell of poesy, which the elegant oratrix flung 
round her audience. 1865 Pad/ Jali G. No. 210. 5/2 The 
well-known secularist oratrix. 

Orayson, obs. form of Or1son. 


Orb (gib), 56.1 [ad. L. ové-#s ring, circle, round 
disk; cf. F. orbe (13th c. in Littré), In Eng. the 


ORB. 


general sense appears later than some of the special 
ones, e. g. 6, 7.] 
I. A circle, and derived senses. 

1. A circle, or anything of circular form, as a 
circular disk or wheel, or (less usually) a ring. 
Now vare or Ods, (exc. as in g). 

1590 Suaks. AZids. N. 1. i. 9 And I serue the Fairy Queene, 
To dew her orbs vpon the green. 1658 CLeveLAND Rustic 
Rampant Wks. (1687) 433 The Wheels, or Orbs, upon 
which Providence turns. 1667 Mitton P. L. vi. 254 The 
rockie Orb Of tenfold Adamant, his ample Sbield. 1727-46 
THoMSON Summer gor Lo! the green serpent .. gathers up 
his train In orbs immense. 1812 WoopDHoUsE Asé¢von. xxii 
240 Day after day, the [moon’s] crescent increases, till it is 
changed into a full orb. 1821 Byron Sardan. 11. i. 91 The 
Bactrians fighting inch by inch, and forming An orb 
around the palace. 

2. Astrol. The space on the celestial sphere 
within which the influence of a planet, star, or 
“house’ is supposed to act. 

Bs ie CuamBers Cycl., Orb, in astrology. An orb of 
light is a certain sphere or extent of light, which the 
astrologers allow a planet beyond its centre. .. The orb of 
Saturn's light they make to be 10 degrees; that of Jupiter 
12°, ..that of the Sun 17°, ..that of the Moon 12° 30’. 1819 
J. Witson Dict. Astrol. s.v., Stars of the first magnitude 
have 7° 30’ for tbeir orhs. 

+ 3. Astron. The plane of the orbit of a planet, 
etc.; also, the orbit or path. Also fg. Ods. 

1726 tr. Gregory's Astron. 1. 7 The Orhs of the Planets 
(that is, the Planes of their Orbits) are inclin'd to the Ecliptic 
in the following Manner. 1732 Pore “ss. Man u. 21 In- 
Struct the planets in what orhstorun. 1755 B. Martin A/ag. 
Arts & Se. v.23, I observe you have made the Orbs of the 
Planets circular, hut the Orbit of a Comet .. a very long 
Oval. 1768-74 Tucker Lé. Nat. (1834) I]. 605 Whenever 
we venture to move in an eccentric orb. 

+4. A kind of fish, of a round form (= L. orcs, 
Pliny). Obs. rare. 

1740 R. Brookes Art of Angling u. \xxviil. 200 Tbe Orb 
..1s taken in the Mouth of the River Nile. 

+5. A cyclical period, a cycle. 

1658 J. Harrincton Prervog. Pop. Govt. \ xii. (1700) 322 
The eight years Orb of the Embassadors. 1667 Mitton 
P. L.v. 862 When fatal course Had circl'd his full Orhe. 
1697 DrypEN lirg. Past. iv. 8 Mighty Years, begun From 
their first Orb, in radiant Circles run. 1742 Youne JVé. 
Th. uu. 208 Not on those terms .. From old eternity’s 
mysterious orb, Was Time cut off. 

+6. cc, A division of the office of matins; see 


quot. Obs. rare. 

1526 Pilger. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 248 In matyns be com- 
munly ili orbes, otherwyse called 111 nocturnes .. euery orbe 
conteyneth iii psalmes, tii lessons, and iii responsories. 

II. A sphere, and derived senses. 

7. Old Astron. Each of the concentric hollow 
spheres supposed to surround the earth and carry 
the planets and stars with them in their revolution: 
see SPHERE. Ods. exc. Hist. 

1526 Prlgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 188 Y* planets..hath.. 
an other [motion] by the mouyng of the fyrst orbe, which 
draweth them with him in his circle euery day. a1548 Hatt 
Chron, Hen. VIII 74, Set with starres of gold foyle, and 
the Orbes of the heavens by the crafte of colours in the 
roffe. a 1628 Sir J. Beaumont Dia/. in Farr 8. P. Fas. [ 
(1848) 153 As waters in a chrystall orbe contain’d Aboue the 
starry firmament, are chain'd To coole the fury of tbose 
raging flames Which eu'ry lower spheare by motion frames, 
@1677 Hace Prim. Orig. Man. i. iv. 152 In matters Astro- 
nomical.. we find the old Hypothesis of the Heavenly 
System called since in question by Copernicus, Galilzus, 
and Kepler; the solidity of the Orbs detected 1o be untrue, 
by the plain discovery of Tycho Brahe and others. 1877 
Masson /utred, to Par. Lostin Milton's Poems (Globe Ed.) 
27 The World or Mundane Universe, as Milton keeps it in 
his mind's eye..consisting within itself of ten Orb. or hollow 
Spheres in succession, wheeling one within the other, down 
to the stationary nest of our small Earth at the centre. 

8. A sphere or globe (in general); anything of 
spherical or globular shape. 

1597 SHaks. Lover's Compl. 289 What a hell of witchcraft 
lies In the small orb of one particular tear! 1696 WHiston 
Th. Earth w (1722) 76 All these .. shall rise up, and make 
a coufus’d cloudy Orb. 1736 Gray Statius i, 15 Another 
orh upheaved his strong rigbt hand. 1796 Morse Amer. 
Geog. 1. 37 By the celestial sphere is meant the apparent 
concave orb which invests the earth. 1830 TENNYSON /sadect 
iii, Ambrosial orbs Of rich fruit-bunches. 

9. Used as a general name for the heavenly 
bodies (sun, moon, planets, or stars); with reference 
either to their actual form (= globe), or their 


apparent form (=disk: cf. 1). Chiefly poet. or rhet. 

1596 Suaxs. Aferch. V. v. i. 60 There's not the smallest 
orbe which thou heholdst But in his motion like an Angell 
sings. 1667 Mitton /. ZL. vn. 361 Of Light hy farr the 
greater part he took..and plac’d In the Suns Orb. 1712 
Appison fZysin, ‘The spactous Firmament on high" iii, 
What tho'nor real Voice nor Sound Amid their radiant Orbs 
he found? 1757 Gray Sard 136 Think’st thou yon sanguine 
cloud, Rais’d by thy breath, has quench’d the Orb of Day? 
1838 THir.wate Greece 11. xiii. 165 They worshipped the 
elements, the heavens, and the orbs of day and night. 1871 
R. Exzis Catudlus \xii. 2 Hesper his orb long-look’d for 
aloft “gins slowly to kindle. q 

+b. spec. The earth, the world: cf. Lat. ordds 

(terrarum), Ger. Erdkreis, Obs. 

160r SHAKS. wel, NV. 111.1. 43 Foolery sir, does walke about 
the Orbe like the Sun, it shines euery where. _1607 — Cor. 
y. vi. 127 The man is Noble, and his Fame folds in This 
Orbe o' th’ earth. [1667 Mitton P. ZL. 1x. 82 Thus the Orb 
he [Satan] roam’d With narrow searcb; and with inspection 
deep Consider’d every Creature.] 


a 


ORB. 


10. The globe of the eye, the eye-ball; the eye. 


poet. and rhet. ; 
16.. Drummonp Sonn., Poems (1656) 64 And her bright 
Eyes (the Orbes which Beauty move). ¢1655 Mitton 
Sonn., To C, Skinner on his Blindness, These eys .. thir 
seeing have forgot, Nor to thir idle orbs doth sight appear. 
1719 Younc Revenge v. ii, But, O those eyes!.. Whence 
didst thou steal their burning orbs? 1822 Lams £/sa Ser. 1, 
Decay Beggars, Old blind Yobits .. casting up their ruined 
orbs to catcha rayof pity. 3871 R, Ertis Catzdlus \xiii. 
56 Yet an eyeless orb is yearning ineffectually to thee. _ 
1l. The globe surmounted by a cross forming 
part of the regalia; also called soend, formerly 


globe, ball. 

1702 Lond. Gaz. No. 3804/1 The Duke of Somerset Lord 
President with the Orb. 1761 Brit. A/ag. 11. 503 His 
majesty was then invested with the armill, the purple robe 
or imperial pall, and orb, 1838 Office Coron. Q. Victoria 
in Maskell Jon. Rit. III. 115 Vhen the Orb with the Cross 
is brought from the Altar by the Dean of Westminster, and 
delivered into the Queen's Right Hand by the Archbishop. 
1872 O. Suiptey Gloss. Eccl. Perms s.v., Vhe mound or orb 
signifies the dominion, and the cross the faith of the king. 

12. jig. +. A ‘sphere’ or region of action 
or activity; rank, station. (Often with immediate 


reference to sense 7.) Ods. 

1609 Tourneur Fun, Poem Sir F. Vere 183 In tbat moov- 
ing orbe of active warre His high command was the tran- 
scendant starre. 1644 Jessop Angel of Eph. 27 Evangelists 
of an higher Orbe then.. Bishops. 1649 G. Danire 77in- 
arch., Rich. I}, ccxxxiv, Richard is now in Orbe; or, if you 
will, In his Meridian Glorie. 1665 Granvitt Scepsis Sct. 
xii, 66 Whenever we are within the Orb of its activity. 
@1713 Ettwoop Axtobiog. (1714) x My Station, not being 
so Eminent..as others who have moved in higher Orhs. 
1747 Scheme Equip. Men of War 4 Objects, situated in a 

uite different Orb, and as far beyond the Sphere of our 

apacities as the World in the Moon. 1757 Foote Author 
Prol., Those, who adorn the orb of higher hfe. : 

b. (from 8 or 9.) An organized or collective 

whole; a rounded mass; a ‘ world’. 
* 1603 Damier Def Rhime Wks. (1717) 14 For the Body of 
our Imagination being as an unform'd Chaos, ..it be wrought 
into an Orb of Order and Form. 1606 Warner Add. Eng. 
xv. xcvili (1612 388 What are these but the mapped Orbs 
of all Hypocrisie? 1849 Sears Regeneration 1. vil. (1859) 
57 He regards the race in its totality, as an organic whole, 
as making one orb of being. 1866 G. Macnonai.p Ann. Q. 
Neighé. xiii. (1878) 249 So is the great shining orb of witness- 
bearers made up of millions of lesser orbs. 

13. attrib. and Comé., as orb-like adj. ; orb-fish, 
an East Indian fish (Chatodon or Ephippius orbis) 
of a circular form; orb-weaver, an orbitelous 
spider; so orb-weaving a. 

1864 WesstTeR, *Ord-fish. 1886 Proctorin Longm. Mag. 
VII. 269 We have in the sun an example of an orb in that 
particular stage of *orb-life. 1820 SHELLEY Prom, Und. ww. 
1. 210 An “orblike canopy. 1889 Scfence 23 Aug. 136/2 The 
spinning habits of the great group of spiders known as 
“orb-weavers. 1885 H. C. McCook Tenants Old Farm 
203 Cocoons spun by an “*orbweaving spider. 

Orb, 54.4 Arch. [Derivation: sce below.] An 
architectural term in use from 14th to 17th c., as 
to the meaning of which modem writcrs on archi- 
tecture have expressed different opinions ; the vicw 
now prevalent being that of: Blank or blind 
window ; hence plain stone panel, blank panel. 

Other inferred or suggested senses are ; An arched window; 
a circular buss; a quatrefoil. The early instances follow in 
2; quots. from modern authors in b. Of the latter the full 
context should be consulted, esp. that of Willis 1844 

a. (1395 in Rymer Furderva VIL. 795(Tomb of Rich. I] and 
queen: Et les ditz Masons serront Measons pur xii. Images 
-.Vi. a l'une coste, & vi. al’autre coste .. & le remenaunt du 
dite Toumbe Serra fait ove orbes, accordantz & semblables 
as dites Measons pur Ymages. @ 1490 Botoner (William of 
Worcester) /¢/# (1778) 282 Et habet 4 storyes .. In superiori 
historia tres orb in qualibet panella, /dzd. 283 Insecunda 
et tercia historia sunt due orb in qualibet panella 4 panel- 
larum, In inferiori historia [¢e.r¢ Aas panella] sunt in duobus 
panellis in qualibet panella south et west fenestra:, in aliis 
duobus panellis ex parte boriali et orientali [¢ext Aas occi- 
dentali] sunt dua archaw.] 1500-1 Acc. Louth Stecple in 
Archzol. X. 71 There is coming home stone to the broach 
to score foot and 5, and to the gallery within the steeple, 
40 foot grofts and 10 orbs. 1512-13 Avag’s Coll, Contract 
in Willis & Clark Cambridge 11886) 1 610 Fynyalles, ryfant 
gablettes, Batelmentes, orbys, or Crosse quaters,..and euery 
other thyng belongyng to the same. a 1548 Hatt Chron. 
(1809 639 A mightie buildyng of tymber wt towers set in 
carbles feced with arches buttand & al abilamentes em- 
bossed, & the lynterelles inhaunsed with pillers quadrant & 
the vautes in orbes with crobbes depending & monsters 
bearyng vp the pillers. 1669 Sir C. Wren in Parentalia 
(1750) 304 (Salisbury Cathedral) The whole Church is vaulted 
with Chalk between Arches and Cross-springers only, after 
the ancienter Manner, without Orbs and T'racery, excepting 
under the ‘lower, where the Springers divide, and represent 
a wider Sort of Tracery. 
~b. 1838 Britton Dict. Archit. sv. Orb, In William of 

Worcester's [tinerary, p. 282, the arched windows of St. 
Stephen’s church, Bristol, are called oréz. .. The two latter 
quotations [i.e. 1395 and 1512-13 above] induce the sup- 
Position that ovds were similar to what we now term quatre- 

oils. 1842 Gwit Encycl, Archit, Gloss., Ord (Lat. Orbis), 

a knot of foliage or flowers placed at the intersection of the 

ribs of a Gothic ceiling or vault to conceal the mitres of the 

ribs, 1844 Wittis Archit. Nomenct. Mid. Ages 53, I shall 

Proceed to shew that these panels were termed ‘orbs’. 

fbid. 54 In all these examples the word [076] plainly applies 

itself to a blank or blind window. .. The fact that stone 
pannelling was first called by a name that implies a blank 
window, would explain the tory of its introduction into 
medizval architecture. 1850 PARKER Gloss. A rchtt., Orb,.. 
a blank window or panel. See Willis' Vovenci, 53. (edd. 
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1840-45 had explained Ovés as ‘plain circular bosses’.] 
Lbid. [referring to quot. 1395], The tomb has tabernacles at 
the sides, between which are placed blank panels (o7és) 
corresponding to then, as may be seen from the drawing of 
the tomb of Edward the Third (which is exactly similar), 
1877 Archit. Publ. Soc. Dict., Oré, a medizval word for a 
blind window. Also the panels in Third Pointed wall-work ; 
so called because they were as it were blank windows. 1886 
Witiis & Crark Cambridge 1. 56 The window in the south 


wall... is a genuine orb window. [Note] ‘Orb’ is a blank | 


window or parel. 

(Note. In med.L. (quot. 1490) oda, in AngloFr. q. 1395) 
orbe, as if for med.L. *orda fenestra blind window: cf. ov 
luminis bereft of light, blind, Ovid Ae? tii. 518, and F. orde 
‘blind, sightless,..hence also, darke, obscure, without light ’ 
(Cotgr. 1611); #27 orbe a blind or blank wall, ‘un mur qui 
n’a ni portes ni fenétres’ (Laveaux 1828). The explanation 
‘circular boss’, goes with a conjectured derivation from 
L. orbs circle, OrB!; but this does not suit med.L. orda.] 

+ Orb, a. Ods. [ad. L. orb-2es without or bereaved 
of parents or children: thence F. orbe (13th c.) 
bereft of sight, blind.] Bereaved, childless. 

1607 Br. ANDREWES Sevzt. (1856) 59 No father adopts, 
unless he be orbe, have no child. 1660 G. Fremixc Stemma 
Sacrune 21 Edward the Confessor, who dyed Orb or 
Childless, 

Orb (fib), v.  [f. OnB 54.1] 

1. trans. To enclose in, or as in, an orb or circle; 
to surround, encircle, encompass with a rim or tire. 

1645 Quartes Sol. Recant. vit. 32 This span of frailty, 
plung’d, and orb'd about With floods of Bitternesse. 1673 
Mitton Nativity Ode xv, Yea Truth, and Justice then Will 
down return to men, Orb'd ina Rain-bow. 1717 Appison 
tr. Ourd Wks. 1753 I. 153 ‘Vhe wheels were orb d with gold. 
1847 TENNYSON Princess v1. 153 Remain Orb’d in your 
isolation. 

+b. Zo orb owt, to shut out as by an orb. Oés. 

1649 G. Danie. Trinarch., Hen. IV, ecclxxi, Vhe earth 
of misreport, Knitt vp a Bodie, t’ interpose that hight Might 
Orbe him out. 

2. To form or gather into an orb, disk, or globe ; 
to make circular or globular; to round out. 

1600 FairFax Zassoix. xciv, Io orb their scattered troops, 
and in firm rank retire. 1635 QuarLes £y26é. 1. i. (1718) 
129 And with her circling horns. .orbs her silver face, 1649 
G. Daxiet Trinarch., Hen. V, \xxxii, Princes are still 
Secure, where they .. by Sage fore-cast, orbe themselves 
about Impenetrable Spheres, 1820 L. Hunt /xdtcator 
No. 22 (1822) I. 175 Orbing their blood-fed bellies in and out. 
1858 O. W. Hotmes Aut. Sreakf-t. xii. 264 Two large tears 
orbed themselves beneath the Professor's lids. 

b. ¢nztr. To form itsclf into an orb. 

1850 Texnyson /n Met. xxiv, [Is it] that the past will 
always .. orb into the perfect star We saw not, when we 
moved therein? 

3. trans, To carry in its orb (sec OrB 56,1 7); 
to cause to move in an orbit. rave. 

1641 Mitton Ch. Govt. 1 i, That our happinesse may orbe 
it selfe tuto a thousand vagancies of glory and delight, and 
with a kinde of eccentricall ee as it were an 
invariable Planet of joy and felicity. 1863 Ad/ Year Round 
VIII. 3.6 Orbing with motion slow or fleet Their small but 
perfect fires. 

b. zz/r. To move in an orbit (or ?as a heavenly 
orb). 7are. 

1819 Keats Otho tv. i 79 O, thou golden Crown, Orbing 
along theserere firmament Of a wide empire, like a glowing 
moon. 1842 Tennyson Two loices 138 Io carve out Free 
space for every human doubt, ‘J hat he whole mind might 
orb about. 

+ Orbal, a. Obs. rare. [irreg. f. ORB 5b.1 +-AL.] 
Of, or of the nature of, an orb; circular. 

1603 Drayton Bar. Wars vi. xxxi, An orbal form with 
pillars small composed. 

+Orbate, a. Obs. [ad. L. orbatus, pa. pple. of 
orbare to beicave.} Orphaned, bereaved, destitute. 

1525 St. Papers Hen. VIII, VI. 481 (A realm] orbate and 
destitute of an hed and governour. 1557 Paynet Larclay's 
Fugurth Bjb, Departing he lefte hym orbate withoute 
lande or lyuclode. 

+Orba‘tion. Obs. [ad. L. orbation-en, n. of 
action from orbdre to bereave.]  Lcreavement, 
deprivation (of parents, children, or thc like). 

1623 Be. Hari. Confempi.,O. T. xix. vii, How much more 
easie had the want of a sonne heen than the imis-cariage? 

jarrennesse than orbation? 1798 W. ‘Taytor in J/onthly 
Rev. XXVII. 517 A conspiracy .. conferring on orbation 
a triple crown. 

Orbed (fibd, foes. gbéd), a.) [f Ors sd.1 and 
v. + -ED.] 

1. Formed into, or having the form of, an orb; 
circular or spherical; rounded; arched. 

1597 Suaks. Lover's Compl. 25 The orbed earth. 1601 — 
Twel. N. v. i. 278 That Orbed Continent, the fire That 
seuers day from night! 1649G. Danie. 7rinarch., Hen. LV, 
cexxvii, To make his Crescent Orbed in an Hower. 1667 
Mirton ?. Z. v1. 543 Let each. Fit well his Helme, gripe 
fast his orbed Shield. 1820 SHEetLey Cloud iv, ‘What orbed 
maiden with white fire laden. Whom mortals call the moon. 
1861 Press Newspaper 1X. 889/2 An orbed mass of the 
electric fluid. 1871 R, Extis Catué/us \xiv. 65 Binds not 
a cincture smooth her bosom's orbed emotion. 


. 2. fig. Fully rounded like a periect circle. 


1854 LoweLL Fireside /rav. 3 An orbed and balanced life. 

3. In parasynthetic combinations, as fv//-orbed 
(having a full orb), Aalf-orbed, gold-orbed. 

1667 Mitton /. Z. v. 42 Now reignes Full Orb’d the Moon. 
1807 J. Bartow Codund. 1. 32 Her half orb'd moon declining 
to the main. 1839 Baitey Festus xxxi. (1852) 487 Where.. 
the gold orbed orange glows. 

+ Orbed, a? Ods. rare, [f. L. orbave + -ED}, 
after L. orbdtus ORBATE.] Bereaved. 


ORBICULAR,. 


1616 Drumm. or Hawtn. Niobe Wks. (1711) 22 Wretch'd 
Niobé I am, ..Seven daughters.. And sons as many, which 
one fatal day, (Orb'd mother !) took away. 

+ Orrbell. Obs. rare. [a. OF. orbelle (15th c.), 
dim. of ore, OxB 56.1] _A circular surface or plot. 

1635 Bratuwait Avcad. Pr. u, 148 In the lowest part of 
the garden I might see a curious orbell all of touch wherein 
the Syracusan tyrants were. .artfully portrayed. 

O'rbic, 2. rare. [ad. orbic-us, a former reading 
of L. or bct-us circular, f. ord’s circle.] Of the 
form of an orb; round, orbicular. 

x619 Sir A. Gorces tr. Bacon's De Sap. Vet. 24 How the 
bodie of this Orbicque frame From tender infancy so bigg 
became [trans]. Virg. Zc/. vi. 34 ipse tener mundi concreuerit 


orbis], 3892 Sat. Kev. 4 June 652/1 [He] gazes up with 
rapturous orbic eyes. 


+ O-rbical, a. Ols. [f. as prec. +-aL.] = prec. 

1582 STANYHURST 4 neis 1, (Arb) gt Thee mone three 
seasons her passadge orbical eended Sence I heere..dyd 
harboure. 1688 R. Hotme Asonoury ui. 366/1 Any Cilin- 
drick or Orbicall body. 

+O'rbicle. Ods. or rare. [ad. L. orbdccul-us, 
dim. of orbts circle: see -cle, -cULE.] A small 
orb, globe, or ball; a globule. 

1610 G. Frercuer Christ's Vict. un. lix, Such watry 
orbicles young boyes doe blowe Out from their sopy shells, 
1657 TomLinson Rexou's Disp. 117 Till they acquire the 
consistency of pills and then they are formed into orbicles. 
1840 GALT Demon Destiny 11. 23 Orbs and orbicles explod- 
ing, burst Like havoc shells. 

Orbicular (fibitkizli1), a. (sd) [ad. L. 
orbicular-ts, £. orbiculus: see ORBICLE and -ar. Cf. 
F. orbiculdatre (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] Of the 
form of a circle or orb; circular, round. 

A. adj. 1. Round asa circle or disk ; circular, or 
of circular plan or section. 

¢ 1420 Padlad. on [1usb, 11. 230 Vpbounde, orbiculer and 
turned rounde. 1447 Bokennam Seyntys (Roxb.) 182 The 
hevenys orbiculer revolucyoun Froin est to west wyth oute 
cessacyoun, 1596 Fitz-Gerrray Sir F. Drake (1881) 14 
Enclaspeth with her winged eminence The worlds orbicular 
circumference, ¢1611 CHarMan /diad vi, 222 Quite through 
his bright orbicular targe. 1664 Evetyn Sy/a@ (1776) 504 
The trunk or bough of a “I'ree being cut transversely .. 
sheweth several circles or rings more or less orbicular.,one 
without the other. 1731 Gentd, Afag. 1. 238 Signing their 
Names in an orbicular manner, which they call a round 
Robin, 1851 D. Watson Prehk. Aun, (1863) I. 1. iv. 399 
Shields, ..some oblong and oval, and some orbicular. 

b. Anat. and Zool. Applied to various organs 
or structures of circular, discoidal, or ring-like 
form; sec. to those muscles (sphincters) surround- 
ing, and having the function of closing, natural 
apertures of the body, as the sphincters of the 
mouth, eyelids, iris, anus, bladder, vagina, etc. 
(Also in L. form orvébicularis.) 

Orbicular spot (f-ntom.), a circular spot on the fore-wings 
of most noctuid moths. 

1615 Crooxe Sody of Man 165 The naturall motion, which 
the Ancients called meptotadtixo: is accomplished by trans- 
uerse and orbicular Fihres contracting the guts, 1691 Ray 
Creation 11. (1692) 49 ‘lhe Arteries consist of a quadruple 
Coat, the Third of which is made up of Annular or Orbicular 
carneous Fibres. 1761 Sterne 77. Shanty III. vi, Direct- 
ing ..the o[r]bicular muscles around his lips to do their 
duty,—he whistled Lillabullero. 1840 G. V. Exits Amat. 64 
The orbicular muscle of the eyelids. 1872 NicHoLson 
Palzont, 212 In Discina, the shell is generally circular or 
orbicular in shape. _ 

c. Lot, Applied to leaves, or the like, of 
circular outline. 

1753. Cuampers Cyel. Suppl. s.v. Leaf, Orbicular Leaf, 
one of a round figure, the breadth of which is equal to its 
Jength. 1785 Martyn ANousseau’s Bot. xxiv. 74) 333 The 
leaves are alniost orbicular. 1835 Linney /utrod. Bot. (1848) 
Il. 354 Ordicular; perfectly circular. 1845 — Sch, Bot. iv. 
(1858) 35 Seeds in one row in each cell, oval or orbicular, 

2. Kound as a sphere or glove; spherical, 
globular. Sometimes /oosely, Having a rounded 
or convex (as opp. to a flat) form or surface. 

1420 Pallad. on flush. in. 891 Yhe meles [= apples] 
rounde, ycald orbiculer, 1578 Banister f/tst. Alan 1, 33 
This same head [of thigh bone] is almost wholly affourmed 
by an orbicular Appendaunce. 1622 Mipp.eton //onour 
& Virtue Wks, (Bullen) VII. 367 Here fix my foot on this 
orbicular ball. 31782 A. Monro Anat. Bones, Nerves, etc. 
203 A round head of one bone plays in the orbicular socket 
of another. 1853 Ruskin Stoves Ven. II. viii. § 117. 357 
Having roses set, instead of orbicular ornaments, between 
the spandrils, 

3. fig. \ull-orbed, rounded, complete. 

1673 Marvett, Reh. Transp. 11. 395 Vhe ends of your 
publick government will at last excuse if not hallow, the 
most orbicular untruth. 1827-39 De Quincey A/urder 
(1862) 76 The household ruin was thus full and orbicular. 
1841 — Plato's Repub. Wks. 1858 IX. 215 An orbicular 
system, or total body of philosophy. ; 

4. Nat. //7#st. Combined with other adjs. of form, 
to express a combination of the two or an inter- 
mediate form ; (esf. in Hor. of leaves), as orbzczlar- 
cordate, -crenate, -ovate, etc. 

1847 W. E. Steece Fredd Bot.116 Villarsia Nymphzotdes. 
Leaves orbicular-cordate. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 37 
Lepidium ruderale .. pod orbicular-oblong notched. /d¢d. 
346 Betula nana .. leaves short-petioled orbicular-crenate. 
lbid., Alnus glitinosa, Le; leaves. orbicular-cuneate. 

5. Orbicular bone os orbiculare), a very small 
bone of the middle ear, at the end of the process 
of the incus (with which it is united in the adult), 
and articulating with the stapes. 


ORBICULARITY. 


1706 PHitiies, Orbicular Bone (in Anat), one of the little 

Bones of the inner part of the Ear, which is fasten’d by 
a slender Ligament to the sides of that called Stages. 189z 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Orbicnlar bone, a very minute bone of the 
niiddle ear, like toa grain of sand.. 3 it isa separate bonein 
childhood, but by some is looked upon as an epiphysis of 
the incus. 

B. sé. 

+i. ?Orbicular course, orbit (or ? Orb, sphere). 

1§23 SKELTON Gari. Laurel 4 When Mars retrogradant 
reuersyd his bak, Lorde of the yere in his orbicular, 

2. Anat. An orbicular muscle: see A.1b, Also 
in L. form orbicularis. 

1872 Darwin £motions vi. 149 For the sake of brevity 
these muscles will generally be spoken of as the orbiculars. 
1899 Alldutt’s Syst. Med. VALI. 39 Where the orbicularis is 
thus affected the earliest manifestations may..resemble that 
quivering of muscles [in the eyelid or other facial muscle] 
popularly spoken of as ‘live blood *. 

3 Exntom. Short for Orbicular spot: see A. 1b. 

Orbicularity (fibikivleriti). [f as prec. + 
-ITy. Cf. obs. bt. orbicularité (16th c. in Godef.).] 
Orbictilar form or character. 

1650 Butwer Axnthropomet. i. (1653) 16 These Nations 
distending the orbicularity of their Heads, 183z Dr Quincey 
Whiggisa Wks 1857 VI. 175, I have questioned the 
systeniatic perfection—the orbicularity (so to speak) of Dr. 
Parr's classical knowledge. 1883 C. Aten in Mature 
15 Mar. 466/2 Intermediate types between these twoextremes 
of entire orbicularity and minute subdivision, 

Orbi-cularly, av. [See -.y2.] In an orbi- 
cular manner; in a circle or ring, round about; in 


a circular or spherical form. 

1519 /ntert. 4 Elem.in Hazl. Dodsley 1. 14 About the earth 
and water jointly they [air and fire] go, And compass them 
everywhere orbicularly. 1631 Heywoop London's Fus Hon. 
Wks, 1874 1V. 278 It imitates the Spheres swift agitation, 
Orbicularly, still mouing to Saluation. 1724 J. Macxy 
Journ. thro, Eng. 11. xii. 201 A most graceful Arch,. jutting 
out somewhat orbicularly. 1822 T. Tavitor Apuleius 97 
Her garments..orbicularly expanding. 1843 De Quincey 
Ceylon Wks. 1859 XII 13 The flesh of the peach..is massed 
orbicularly around a central stone. 1860 ADLER Faxriel's 
Prov, Poetry xviii. 408 Vhey took each other by the hand 
and danced around orbicularly. 

Orbi‘cularness. rare. [-nxss.] The quality 
of being orbicular; orbicularity. 

1611 Cotcr., Circularité, circularitie, roundnesse, orbi- 
cularnesse. 1727 in Bairey vol. Il. 1755 in JoHNsoNn; 
thence in mod. Dicts. 

Orbiculate (prbitkielct), a Chiefly in Jad. 
ffist, fad. L. orbiculat-us, f. orbiciul-us: see 
ORBICLE and -aTE2 2, Cf. F. orbiculé (Godef.).] 
Rounded ; ORBICULAR. 

1760 J. Lee /utrod. Bet. 1. xiv. (1765) 36 Orbiculate, 
rounded. 1785 Martyn Roussean’s Bot, xxiv. (1794) 342 
Dwarf Mallow has... orbiculate leaves hollowed next the 
petiole. 1846 Harpy in Proc. Berw. Nat, Clué 11. No. 14, 
174 Pileus convex, orbiculate. 1892 Gardewrs’ Chron. 
27 Aug. 239/2 The leaves are orbiculate. 

b. In Comb, = ORBICULATO-, 

1843 Penny Cycl, XXV. 380/1 Shell orbiculate-convex. 

Orbi‘culated (-cltéd), a. [f. as prec. + -ED.] 
= prec. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Orbiculated, made round in the 
form of a circle or compass. 1694 Motrevx Raédelais v. 
xlili, On the middle..stood a Pillar orbiculated. 1752 Sir 
J. Hite Hist. Anim. 89 The body of the Medusa 1s of an 
orbiculated figure. 

Orbiculately, az. 
late manner or forin. 

2856 W. Crark }’an der Hoeven's Zool. 1. 801 Cyclostoma 
.. Aperture regular, rotund, with margins connected orbicu- 
lately, reflecied by age. d 

+ Orbicula‘tion. Oés.  [n. of action f. L, 
orbiculat-us rounded, circular : see -ATION.] The 
formation of an orb (circle or sphere) ; rounding. 

1647 H. More Poems Interpretation Generall 424 The 
circling of water, when a stone is cast into a standing pool, 
.-night have been more significantly called _orbiculation, 
1676 SHADWELL Vtrtxoso 1, It comes first to Fluidity, then 
to Orbiculation, then Fixation. 1788 ‘I. Taytor Proclus 1. 
Dissert. 97 An orbiculation agrees to the soul, through 
intellect; but progression and rectitude according to her 
own proper nature, 

Orbi:culato-, used as combining form of L. 
orbiculat-ws,ORBICULATE, in sense ‘ orbiculately —’, 
as orbiculalo-cordate, ~elliptical: cf. ORBICULAR @. 4. 

185z Dana Crust, 1. 264 The..abdomen is very large 


orbiculato-elliptical. /é/d. 28g The form of the sternum is 
orbiculato-cordate. 
[f L. ordi-s 


Orbific (pibifik), a vare—'. 
circle, ORB 56.1 + -F1c, L. -ficxs making.] Orb- 
making, orb-forming. 

1855 Baitey Jfystic 67 Instant impulse to begin The work 


orbific. 

+Orbing. Arch. Obs. [f. Ons 56.2 + -1nG 1.) 
The making of ‘ orbs’: see ORB 50,7 

1426 Contract for Steeple in Gardner Hist. Dunwich (1754) 
157 The Walles, the Wallyng, the Tabellyng, and the 
Orbyng sewtly, after the Stepil of Dunstale. 

Orbit (pabit). fad. L. orbita wheel-track, 
orbit, f. ov7s wheel, circle: ‘ orbita vestigium carri, 
ab orbe rotz dicta’ Isidore xv. xvi. 13. The 
sense ‘orbit’ of the moon, etc., was also class. L. ; 
that of ‘ eye-cavity’ med.L., also Fr., 14th c.] 

1. Anat. The bony cavity of the skull containing 
the eye and its appendages (muscles, glands, etc.) ; 


the eye-socket. 


(-ty2.J] In an orbicu- 


176 


[¢1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 241 He golp out of be scolle | 


boon, & entrip into orbitain, bat is fe holow place pat pe 
y3e sitt on.] 1548-77 Vicary Ava? iii. 27 The Coronal bone, 
in which is y* Orbyts or holes of the Eyes. 1725 Pore 
Odyss. 1x. 391 In the broad orbit of his motistrous eye. 1767 
Goocn Treat, Wounds 1. 331 A patient..who..had a piece 
of wood forced into the orbit of one of his eyes. 1879 
Haran Lyesight ii. 21 The orbii, in which the ball is 
lodged, is a hollow cone of bone with the base directed 
forwards and outwards. 

b. Zool. The border, or part surrounding the 
eye in a bird, insect, etc. 

1774 Pennant Tour Scotl. tn 1772. 109 The orbits of the 
eyes are black. 1825 WATERTON Vand. S. Amer. 11. iil. 256 
The orbits scarlet and the irides white, 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Orbit ..In Zoology, the skin surrounding the eye of a bird. 

§,¢. (By confusion with Ors sé.) 10.) ‘The 
eye-ball; the eye. 

1728 Younc Love Fame y. 7 Or roll the lucid orbit of an 
eye; Or, in full joy, elaborate asigh. 1850 Tennyson /x2 Afem, 
Ixxxvii, When we saw The God within him light his face,.. 
and glow In azure orbits heavenly-wise; And over those 
ethereal eyes ‘Vhe bar of Michael Angelo. 1873 Browninc 
Red Cott. Nt.-cap 1. 738 That man will..through each black 
Castilian orbit, sce into your soul. 

2. Asivon. The path or course of a heavenly 
body; the curved path described by a planet or 
comet about the sun, bya satellite about its primary, 
or by one star of a binary system about the other. 
(Rarely applied to the (apparent) course of the 
sun in the heavens, usually called the ec//f/ic.) 

1696 Puituirs (ed. 5), Orbit, is properly the Tract left by a 
Wheel in the Road; but Astronomers use the word to signifie 
the way or course of the Sun, purticularly called the Ecliptick, 
as also of any other Planet moving on according to the Circle 
of its Latitude. 1726 tr. Gregory's Astron. 174 Every Planet 
describes au Orbit about the Sun. 1822-16 Prayrair Nat. 
P&il, 11. 91 Apparent Orbit of the Sun. 1872 Tyxpau1. 
Fragm. Sct. (1879) 1. i. 20 The earth's orbit is an ellipse. 

b. fig. and transf. 

1759 SteRNE Tr. Shandy 1. xxi, The backslidings of my 
aunt Dinah in her orbit did the same service in establishing 
my father’s system. 1829 I. Tavtor Axthus. x. 266 In the 
remotest orbits of religious feeling. 183: — Edward's Freed, 
IWrll Introd. iv. 69 The young horse that, free a-field, makes 
large orbits over the level mead. 1880 Academy 18 Sept. 
195 Under ‘rights at rest’ he considers the ‘orbit’ and 
infringement of each right. 

{| c. Confused with ord: see ORB 56.17, 9, 12. 

1727 De For Syst. Magic 1. i, (1840) 15 Made immortal at 
his death, and..exalied to shine in a higher orbit. 1815 
Scott Gzy AZ. iii, The planets, each, by its own liquid orbit 
of light, distinguished from the inferior or more distant stars, 
1875 Jowett P/ato (ed. 2) 111. 536 He put the moon in the 
orbit which was nearest to the earth. 

+ 3. ? An outer flat ring. Ods. 

1726 AYLIFFE Parergon 483 To the end that a Seal may be 
called an Authentick Seal, it ought to have an Orbit and 
some Impression thereon. 

4. attrib, and Comb. 

1862 H. Spencer First Princ. u. x. § 83 A slow change in 
the position of the orbit-plane. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., 
Orbit-sweeper, {a telescope and bearings] invented by Airy, 
to follow the inclined path of a comet or planet. 

Orbital (g1bital), 2. [prob. ad. med. or mod. 
L. orbital-is, f. orbita ORBIT: see -AL.] 

1. Anat. and Zool. Of, belonging to, or connected 
with the orbit or eye-socket. 

1541 R. CopLanp Guydon’s Quest. Chirurg. Eiij, Theeyes.. 
are set within the bone arbytall that is a party of the coronall, 
& the bones of the temples. 1828 Stark £lew. Nat. Hist. 
I. 44 The Active Gibbon. .forehead very low; orbital arches 
very prominent. 2870 Rotteston Axi. Life 7 The 
temporal is never separated from the orbital fossa. 1878 
A. M. Hamitton Nerv, Drs. 168 The anterior lobe of the 
brain is composed of two divisions, the one inferior, or orbital, 
formed by the several convolutions called orbital. 

2. Astron. Of, belonging to, or of the nature of 
the orbit of a heavenly body; taking place in an 
orbit, as orbital motion, revolution (as distinguished 
from rotation on an axis). 

1839 BaiLey Festus xxxi. (1852) §33 Its eras are all cycles; 
its events, How strange soe’er, are ever orbital. 1875 Tait 
& Stewart Unseen Univ, (ed. 2) 126 That our earth will 
gradually lose its orbital energy and approach the sun bya 
slow spiral motion, 

+Orbitant. Obs. rare. [f. L. orbita (in med. 
L. sense) + -AnT1, ‘The significance of the suffix 
is not apparent.] = ORBIT 1. 

1s4z R. Corranp Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. Divb, The 
fyrst bone. .called Coronall, that dureth and compryseth fro 
tbe myddes of the orbytauntes vnto the commyssure that 
trauerseth the Crane or skull. 

Orbitar (gibitar), a. (sb.) Anat fad. F. 
orbitaire (Paré 16thc.), perh. repr. a med. or mod, 
L, *orbitari-us, £. orbita: see -AR.] =ORBITAL 1. 

174: Monro Anat. Bones (ed. 3) 79 Which Parts may 
justly enough be called Orbitar Processes. 1831 R. Knox 
Cloguet’s Anat. 47 Internal orbitar canals. 1877 Hux.ey 
Anat. Inv, Anim. vi. 344 A strong pointed process, the 
external orbitar lobe. : 

B. sé. The suture between the zygomatic pro- 
cess and the malar bone; the zygomatic suture. 

1782 A. Monro Anat, Bones, Nerves, etc. 92 The two 
external orbitars are continued, each from the end of the 
internal orbitar, to the under and fore-part of the cheek. 

Orbitary (jubitari), a Anat. [f. as prec.: 
see -ARY ] = prec. 

1827 ABERNETHY Surg. IVks. 11. 42 The orbitary process 
of the frontal bone. 1831 R. Knox Cloguet’s Anat. 45 
Forming the internal orbitary holes, 


| 
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ORBLET. 


Orbitelous (gabitéles), a. Zool. [f. mod.L, 
orbitcl-us, , orbitéle, £. L. orbts circle, ORB + /é/a 
web.] ‘Orb-weaving’; applied to those spiders 
which spin orbicular or circular webs, as the garden- 
spider, So Orbite lara. =prec.; Orbitela‘rian 
a. (= prec.) and sb, (= next); O-rbitele, an orbi- 
telous spider, an ‘orb- weaver’, 

1857 Mayne Expos. Lex., Orbitelus, applied by Latreille 
toa tribe (Orb:telz) of the Araneidz, comprehending those 
which make their webs in regular network, composed of 
concentric circles crossed by straggling rays which proceed 
from the centre: orbitelous, 

Orbito-, used as combining form of L. orbita 
OxsIT, in anatomical terms, usually in sense ‘ relate 
ing to the orbit along with (some other part)’, as 
orbito-alveolar, -basilar, -malar, -nasal, -occipital, 
-pineal, -rosiral, -temporal adjs. (Sce these words.) 

1842 E. Witson Anat, Vade M. 20 It is divisible into 
a superior or frontal portion, and an inferior or orbito- 
nasal portion, 1883 Martin & Moa.r Vertebr, Dissect. 104 
The large orbitotemporal fossa. 1888 Amer. Vat. XXII. 
917 A process similar to that which enters the orbitopineal 
canal. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Orbito-malar, relating to the 


orbit and the malar bone, 

Orbitoid (fsbitoid). [f. mod.L. orditoides, £. 
orbila ORBIT; see -OID.] The flat round fossil 
shell of a Foraminifer of the genus Orbitofdes, 
occurring in tertiary limestones in N. America, etc. 

1885 Amer. Frnl. Sc. XXX. 70,1 found..a small specimen 
of an Orbitoid. de 

Orbitoidal (fibitoi-dal), 2. Geol. [f. as prec. 
+ -AL.] Applied to (N. American) limestones 
containing shells of the genus Orbitoides. 

1850 Lyect 2xd Visit U.S. 11.91 The bluff was. .formed 
ofan aggregateof corals. called by A. D’Orbigny orbitoides. 
I had seen the same ‘ orbitoidal ’ limestone in the iuterior of 
Clarke county. 1876 Pace Adu. Text-lk. Geol. xix. 363 
The nummulitic and orbitoidal liniestones, mainly composed 
of coin-shaped and globular foraminiferal shields, are un- 
doubtedly the most important of tertiary strata, 

Orbitoline (pibitdlain), @. (s6.)  [irreg. f. 
next: see -INE1,] Belonging to the genus Ordz- 
tolites; as sb. a Foraminifer of this genus, 

1883 CARPENTER in Atheneum 15 Dec. 780/2 Absence 
of any distinguishable differentiation in the parts of the 
sarcodic body of even the most complex orbitolines. 

Orbitolite (gibi-tdlait). [In mod.L. orditolités, 
f. orbzta ORBIT + Gr. AiOos stone: see -LITE.] a. The 
fossil shell ofa Foraminifer of the genus Oréztolites. 
b. A fossil coral of the genus Ordifolites or Chetites. 

1865 CarreNteR in /xtell. Observer No. 40. 297 Internal 
casts of an Orbitolite. ; 

Orbitosphenoid (fbitosfinoid), a. and sé, 
Anat, [f. ORpito- + SpHENorn.J] a. adj. Belong- 
ing to the orbit and the sphenoid bone; applied to 
a small bone or bony process forming part of the 
eye-socket, and (in man) constituting the lesser 
wing of the sphenoid bone; in some lower animals 
it is aseparate bone. b. sd. The orbitosphenoid 
bone or process, 

1854 Owen Ske. & Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. 1.177 
The neurapophyses, called ‘orbitosphenoids’, .. are small 
semi-oval plates, protecting the sides of the cerebrum. /did. 
193 The smooth orbitosphenoid plate of the frontal joins the 
outer margin. 1872 Mivart Efe, Anat. 110 Each of the 
lesser wings of the sphenoid is termed in Zootomy an orbito- 
sphenoid. 

So O-rbitosphenoi'dal a. prec. a. 

1872 Mivart Elem. Anat. 83 A pair of lesser-wings, or 
orbito-sphenoidal parts. 

Orbitual (gibitizal), a. 20s. [irreg. f. OnBIT, 
as if f. an assumed L. *orditu-s + -aL; ? after 
habitual.| = ORBITAL 2. 

1828-32 in Wesster. 1833 HerscHEet Astron. v. 199 
Having learned to attribute an orbitual motion to the earth. 
1877 Nicuot in Dawson O7vig. World vi. 119 In the same 
direction with the orbitual motion. 

Orbi-tuary, @ rare—°, 
-ARY 1] = prec, 1864 in WEBSTER. 

+Orbitude. Obs. rare—°, [ad. L. orbitido, 
f. orbus bereaved: see -TUDE.] = next. 

1623 Cockeram, Ordjtude, the lacke of what wee loue, 
when a wife hath lost her husband, 1818in Topp, Hence 
in mod. Dicts. . 

+Orbity. O%s. [ad. L. oréités bereavement, 
f, orbus bereaved, orphaned: see -1ry. Cf. F. 
orbité, orbeté (Godef.).] The condition of being 
bereaved, bereavement, esp. of children; also more 
widely, Childlessness. 

1597 J. Kinc On Fonas (1618) 579 Hee hath smitten..thy 
family with orbitiesand priuations. 1637 Heywoop Dialogues 
ii, Wks. 1874 VI. 127 Wretched is that Orbitie And depriva- 
tion, which yet never had, Or euer shall haue issue. 1750 
Jouxson Rambler No. 69 # 6 Nothing seems to have been 
more universally dreaded by the ancients than orbily or 
want of children. 1804 W. Taytor in Crt. Rev. Ser. 0. 
I. rr In opulent families, where the means of maintenance 
. are profusely supplied, orbity is common. 

Orble, obs. form of HorriBLe. 

Orbless (fbjlés), 2. [f Ons sd.) + -tEss.] 
Without an orb 3 destitute of orbs. 

18z0 Moir in Blackw. Mag. VII. 272 Far—far, within 
the orbless blue, A tiny lustre twinkles thro’. 1891 Temple 
Bar Mag. 250 Then shall our orbless eyes Behold realities. 

Orblet (gablét). [-1z7.] A little orb. 

1839 Baitey Festus xx. (1852) 35x Natural luxury, and joy 


a 


[irreg. f. as prec. + 


ORBY. 


and love, Those secondary orblets of our life. 1841 Fraser's 
Mag. XXAIIL. 461 Flung rudely on tbe boards which this 
orblet's stage affords, 

Orby (fbi), a rare. [-¥.] a. Of the form 
of an orb; orbicular, circular. b. Moving as in 
a circle, revolving, ‘coming round’. ec. Of the 
natnre of, or pertaining to, an orb or heavenly body. 

c¢16r1 CHAPMAN /éiad NL 357 It smote Atrides’ orby targe. 
1615 — Odyss. x. 588 The world was with the spring, and 
orby hours Had gone tbe round again through herbs and 
flowers, 1818 Keats Endy. ut. 180[To the Moon] Thine 
orby power Is coining fresh upon me. 

Orc, ork (gik). Also 6-7 orque, orke, (7-8 
orch). [In senses, a. F, orgue (16th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. L. orca, a kind of whale, taken as 
a specific or generic name in Zoology. Cf. also 
ON. or&n, orkn, a kind of seal.] 

1. A cetacean of the genus Orca, family Delphi- 
nide; esp. the killer (Orca gladiator Gray, Del- 
phinus Orca, Linn.). By earlicr authors applied, 
after the medizeval L. writers, to more than one 
vaguely identified ferocious sea-monster. 

[c 1520 L. ANDREWE WVob/e Lyfe in Babees Bk. 236 Orchun 
is a monster of the se..& he is mortal ennemye to the 
balene, & tereth asonder the bely of the balene.] 1611 
Cotcr., Epandar, an Orke; a great sea-fish mortall enemie 
vnto the Whall. 16zz Drayton Pody-olé, ii. 25 The uglie 
Orks that fur their Lord the ocean wooe. 1638 RAWLEY tr. 
Bacon's Hist. [.tfe & Death (1650) 1: Touching that 
monstrous bulk of the Whale, or Orke, how long it is 
weilded by vitall spirit, we have received nothing certain. 
1667 Mitton P. £. xt. 835 The haunt of Seales and Ores, 
and S5ea-mews clang. 1822 W. Tennant Thane of Fife v. 
vi, Whole herds of sea-cows and of orcs appear. 1827 
tr. Cuvier’s Anim. Kingd. 1V. 455 There are two varieties 
of the Delphinus Orca, the Orc and the Grampus. 1869 
Browninec King & Bk. 1x. 972 Near and nearer comes the 
snorting orc. 

2. Sometimes more vaguely (perh. derived from 
or influenced by L. Orcus, Komanic orco: see 
OcRE, and cf. OL. orchyrs 0b0e heldcofol ‘ ore-giant 
or hell-devil’, also orcneas in Beowulf: see ORKEN , 
A devonring monster, an ogre. 

1598 Svivester De Sartas u. i. in. Furtes 51 Insatiate 
Orque, that even at one repast Almost all Creatures in the 
World would waste. 1656 S$. HoLtanp Zara (1719) 5 Who 
at one Stroak didst pare away three Heads from off the 
shoulders of an Orke, begotten by an Incubus. 1865 KINGSLEY 
Herew. 1. i. 7x But beyond, things unspeakable—dragons, 
giants, orcs [etc.]. 

3. A large cask or vessel for liquor, etc.; a 
butt. (So L. orca.) Obs. 

1638 Wuitinc Hist. Albino & Bellama Evb, One bad 
them fill an Orke of Bacchus water. 1658 Puitcirs, An 
Orch, or Ork,a monstrous fish,. .also a Butt for wine, or figs. 

4. Comd, (from 1), as orc-catcher, -killer. 

1631 P. Flrercuer Sicedides F ij b, Because a lover, there- 
fore an Orkekiller. /drd., That Orke-catcher Ataches /déd. 
1ij, That Orke mouth of thine did crumme thy porridge 
with my grandsires braines. 

Hence Ork v. sonce-wd., to make an orc or 
monster of. 

1631 P. Fretcner Sicedicdes F ijb, I Orkt you once, and 
now Ile fit you for a Cupid. 

Orcadian (pikéldian), a. and sd. [f. L. Orcadés 
the Orkney Islands + -14y.] a. aay. OF or per- 
taining to Orkney. b. sé. A native or inhabitant 
of Orkney. 

1661 Lovett //ist. Anim. & Min. 234 Quawiuers..the 
poor Orcadians eate them for hunger. 1814 Scotr Diary 
17 Aug.in Lockhart, For this slovenly labour the Orcadians 
cannot plead the occupation of fishing. 1821 — irate 
Note Q. The Orcadian traditions allege the work to be that 
of a dwarf. 1860 Mrs. Epxixs Chinese Sceurs & People 
(1863) 114 She knew I was an Orcadian. 

Oreall, obs. form of OrcHEL. 

Orcanet (pikanéct). Forms: 6-7 orchanet, 
7-8 orcanet, 8 orkanet, 8-9 orcanette. [a. OF. 
orcanelle, altered from arcartelie, dim. of arcanne 
(Cotgr.), for OF. a/canne (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad. med. L. a/kanna, whence the parallel forin 
ALKANET.] The plant Altanna tinctoria, or the 
dye obtained from it: = ALKANET. 

1548 Turner Names //crbes, Anchusa..imay be named in 
englishe wilde Buglos or orchanet, as the french men do. 
1567 [see ALKANET 2]. 1601 Hortaxp Pliny 1. 381 But those 
that haue the root of Orcanet in them, need no salt, 1712 
tr. Poet's (ist. Drugs \. 48 We have brought to us often- 
times, from the Levant, a kind of Orcanette. 1736 Bairey 
Mouseh. Dict. 446 Orkanet. 1861 Miss Pratr flower. Pe, 
AV. 50 The Common Alkanet, or Orcanette, used by druggists. 

Orcein (f1s‘\in). Chem. [Altered from OrctN. ] 
A red colouring-matter (C,1I,;NO,) obtained from 
orcin by the action of ammonia and oxygen, and 
cxisting in the dye called orchil. 

_ 1838 I. Tuomson Chet. Org. Bodies 404 To the substance 
into which orcin is converted by the joint action of oxygen, 
ammonia, and water, Robiquet has given the name of 
orcein, 1876 Hariey Jat. Aled. (ed. 6) 363 The blue 


colouring matter called orcein, which is the essential con- 
stiluent of these dyes, 


Orch, obs. (erron.) form of Orc. 
Orchal(1, Orchanet, obs. ff. ORcHIL, ORCANET. 
Orchant, obs. or dial. form of Urciin. 
Orchard (f1fi1d). Forms: see below. [orig. 
OE. ort-geard, parallel to Goth. aurti-gards garden, 
the ae Syne of which is considered to be L. 
OL. : 


Mir g 


hortus (in late and med.L. ortus, It. orto) garden. 
Cf. Goth. aurtja gardener, and OHG. orzén (:— 
*orléjan) to cultivate. Already in goth c., OE, 
ortzeard passed into orcgeard, orceard, whence 
ME. orchard; also, with recognition of the second 
element orch-yard, ort-yard, or, with later con- 
formation to L. Aortes, hort-yard.] 
A. Illustration of Forms. 

a. I ortzeard, ordceard, 4 ortyerd, 6 ortyerde, 
ortzard, ortiard, (crtesyerde), 6-7 ortyard, 7 


ort-yard. 

¢897 K. -Ecrrep Gregory's Past. xl. 292 To plantianne.. 
swa: se ceorl ded his ortgeard. /6id. xlix. 380 Hlyst hider, 
@u be eardast on friondes ortgearde[Hatt orczearde], 1042 
Charter in Kemble Cod. Difé. 1V.72 Da hagawon porte 
zt is se ordceard zt mzerdice. c1450 Cursor Df. 10473 
(Laud) In-to hir ortyerd [Co/¢. orchard] she yedeanon. 1506 
Will of Duckworth \Som. Ho), The orte 3arde. 1532 
in Willis & Clark Casnédridge 11886) 11. 54 The Garden or 
ortzard ouer ageinst the College. 1563 /did. I. 160 The 
gardeynes and ortesyerdes beionging to Gonevill. 1579 
Stuppes Gaping Gulf F iij, Our Ortyards must be measured 
by the foote. 1693 Evetyn De /a Quint., Orange Trees t 
In our Ort-yards and Olitorie Gardens. 

8B. 1 orezeard, -3yrd, t-2 orceard, (1 orcird, 
-yrd, -erd), 3 orcherd, (horechard), 3-6 or- 
charde, 3- orchard; (4 orichard, 4-6 orcherd/e, 
5 Sc. orchart, 6 ortchard, orth. orchert, -erit). 

¢897 Orczearde [see a]. ¢ 1000-1100 Orceard, etc. [see 
B. rah a@1roo Gerefa in Anglia 1X. 261 Timber cleofan, 
orceard reran and mznige inweorc wyrcean. c1205 Lay. 
12955 Heo comen in znne orcherd (c 1275 horechard], @ 1225 
Auncr. R. 378 3e beod 3unge impen iset in Godes orcharde. 
¢1300 Thrush & Nightingale 98 in Hazl. £. P,P. IV. 54 
Ich habbe leue to ben here, In orchard and inerbere. a 1440 
Str Degrev. 615 In at an orcherd thei lepe, Y-armede as 
thei ware. c1470 Henry J adlace vii, 740 Gud gardens 
gay, and orchartis gret thai spill. 1535 CoverDaLe £ccé. ii. 
4, I made me ortchardes and gardens of pleasure. 

y 4 orchiard, orchejerde, -3arde, -yerde, 
4-6 orcheyarde, 5 orche-3erd, orcheyerd, 6 
orchiarde, orchyarde, orcheyard, 6-7 ortch- 


yard, 7-8 orchyard. 

13. Cursor MM. 8200(Cott.) Wit-in his aun orchiard. ¢ 1394 
P. Pl, Crede1€6 Orchezardes and erberes euesed well clene. 
c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 108 Lekyn panne pi 
subgitz to oon orche-zerd. 1523 Fitzuers. //usd, § 122 Set 
in a garden or an orchyarde. 1555 Even Decades 11 To 
make gardeynes and orchiardes. 

6. 6 horteyarde, hortyeard, 6-7 hort.e yard, 
; hort-yard: see IIORTYARD. 

B. Signification. 

1, An enclosed piece of ground for the purposes 
of horticulture. +a. Formerly, in general sense, 
A garden, for herbs and fruit-trees. Ods. b. Now, 
An enclosurc for the cultivation of fiuit-trees. 

& c1000 /ELFric Gram. viii. (Z.) 28 Ortus, orceard [v. r7. 
orcird, orcyrd, orczyrd, ordceard] odde wyrtun. c1000 
sEtrric Gen. ii. 8 God ba aplantode wynsumnisse orcerd 
.-on bam he xelogode pone man pe he Zeworhle. a@1ro0o 
Ags. Voc.in Wr.-Wilcker 333/24 Ortxs, orcyrd. Ortulanus, 
orcerdweard, 1387 ‘Trevisa //igden (Rolls) I. 115 In pat 
orchezerde Crist was i-take [L. ¢2 quo horto captus futt), 
/éid. V1. 31 [Mahomet's] paradys be orchard of likynge 
(L. paradisum hortum sciitcet delictarum). 1388 Wyctir 
/sa.\. 3o Whanne ye schulen be..as an orcherd [1382 gardyn, 
Vulg. Ronis} with out watir. 

b. c 1000 Sar. Leechd. U1. 252 Beod..hyra orcerdas mid 
zpplum afyllede. 1388 Wyctir Eccé. ii. 5, Y made 3erdis 
and orcherdis [1382 gardynes and appil gardynes, Vu/g. 
hortos et pomaria}. c1440 Promp. Parv. 368/2 Orcherde, 
supra in appull-yerde, pomerium. ¢1475 Pict. Voc. in 
Wr-Wilcker 810/5 //oc ponterium,anorchard. 1522 Test. 
Ebor. | Surtees) V. 149 The new ortyerde with the gardyns. 
1600 Hotiann Livy xxu. xv. 441 Standing upon Hortyards 
(L. ardustumjand Vineyards. 1657 Trare Cont, Fob ii. 
11 Their trees suddenly withered in their Ort-yards. 1796C. 
Marsuati. Garden. itt. (1813) 44 An orchard isa spct to plant 
standard fruit in which are forbidden a place in the garden. 
1838 Wusrray's Hand-bk. N. Germ, 285 Gils..is surrounded 
by orchards, which furnish cherries and walnuts in large 
quantities. 1845 /lorist's ¥rnd. 7 Orchards are portions of 
ground appropriated to the growth of fruit trees only. 

2. alirih, and Comé., as orchard-bird, bounds, 
door, -fruit, ground, side, tree, wall; orchard- 
breaker, -maker, -robber; orchard grass, any 
grass grown in an orchard, esp. in U.S., the Cock’s- 
foot Grass, Dactylis glomerala; orchard-house, 
a glass house for the protection of fruit that is 
either too delicate to be grown in the open air, or 
required to ripen earlier; orchard oriole,a North 
American oriole (/cleres spurius) which suspcnds 
its nest from the boughs of fruit and other trees. 

1876 Lanier Poeus, Psaln of West 446 We heard the 
“orchard-bird’s small song. 1725 Pore Odvss. xxiv. 260 Sets 
of flow'ry thorn, Their “orchard-bounds to strengthen and 
adorn. 1818 Scott Guy A/. vi, He detected poachers, black- 
fishers, *orchard-breakers, and pigeon-shooters. 1900 Daily 
WVews 12 Sept. 5/1 A visit to the *orchard country in the 
garden of England isarevelation. a 1847 Exiza Coox Birds 
11 The *orchard-deck'd land. 1535 CovErRDALE Susanna 17 
Shut the *orcharde dore. 1664 Evetyn Aad, //ort. (1729) 
222 Now..gather your last *Orchard-Fruits. 1765 Ay. 
Reg. 1. 144/2 A seed of the plant which they call *orchard 
grass. 188z Garden 8 Apr. 244/1 Orchard Grass should 
never be made into hay. 1884 Mitcer Plant-n., Orchard 
Grass, Dactylis glourerata. 1858 GLeNNy Gard. Every- 
day Bk, 206/1 These *Orchard Houses, as they are called, 
May answer well where there is no lengthened frost after 
April comes in. 1721 SrrvrE Eccl, Met, I. lit. 393 Many 


| 


ORCHESTRA. 


gardiners and *orchyard makers. 1868 Woop Houics with- 
out ff. xiii, 242 The *Orchard Oriole, or Bob-o’-link..is 
equally notable for its skill in nest-building. 1562 Turner 
Herbal u, 1.8 Dioscorides writeth of..the *ortrard Peartre 
.-and of the wyld Pere tre. 1859 Smites Se/f Help 63 
Scapegrace, *orchard-robber, shoe-maker, cudgel-player,and 
smuggler. ¢1345 Orpheo 64 (She] walked in the undertyde 
Yo pley in hur *orchardsyde. 1627 tr. Bacon's Life & Death 
(1651) 4 Wilde trees, in comparison of *Orchard-trees, 1876 
J. Saunpers Lion in Path i, The murmur of orchard trees 
brushing together softly. rg92 Suaxs. Row. & Ful. 1. ii. 63 
The *Orchard walls are high, and hard to climbe. 1633 P. 
FLetcuer Purple /sé, 1. it, Where by the orchyard walls 
The learned Chume with stealing water crawls. 

O-rcharded, ¢. rare. [f. prec.+-rp2.] Fur 
nished with orchards; planted with fruit-trees. 

1787 Boston News-Letter 17 Mar. 2/2 To be sold. . Tbirteen 
Acres of Land, well orcharded. 

Orcharding. [f. as prec. + -1nc 1] 

1. The cultivation of fruit-trees in orchards. 

1664 Evetyn Pomona v. (1729) 67 All land is not fit for 
Orcharding. 1804 Aun. Reg. 842/1 Thisexample probably 
induced orcharding in Herefordshire .. on a much larger 
scale. 1892 Boston (Mass.) Frnd. 16 Jan, 1/4 An address .. 
upon ‘ The Advances of Orcharding in New England '. 

+2. concr. Land Iaid out or planted with fruit- 
trees. Obs. (Chiefly American.) 

1721 Lond. Gaz. No. 5951/4 Five Acres of Orcharding. 
1788 Massachus. Spy 19 June 4/3 Said Farm consists of 
mowing, pasturing, and orcharding, and is well watered. 

Orchardist. [f. as prec. +-Ist.] One who 
cultivates an orchard or orchards ; a fruit-grower. 

1994 T. S. D. Bucknaut.in Trans. Soc, Arts X11. 211 As 
I have long wished to introduce the name of orchardist, I 
here desire it may take place. 186z THorREAU E-xcurs., 
Wild Apples (1863) 29a 1 wonder all orchardists do not get 
a scion from that tree. 1890 Chamb, Frud. 27 Sept. 614/1 
An enormously augmented consumption of fruit, for which 
the British orchardist..was not prepared. 

O'rchardman. [f. as prec. + Mansd.] = prec. 

1885 Athenzum 14 Feb. 220/1 Some of the chief prizes 
were gained by English orchardmen. 1892 Standard 
ey 5/2 Between the orchardman of East Kent and the 

ouseholder in London, intervene the salesman and the 
greengrocer, 

+Orrchat. Ods. Affected form for ORcHARD, 
after Gr. épxaros row of trees, garden. 

(Orchat, orche', or worchet is also a northern dialect form 
(Cumbld., Roxb.) for Se. orchart, Oncuarn.) 

7 J. Puitirs Cyderi. 9 His Fruit..in Summer's Pride, 
When other Orchats smile, abortive fail. /4i2. 18 Wouldst 
thou, thy Vats with gen‘rous Juice should froth? Respect 
thy Orchats. [r80z in Anderson Cumdld. Fall. 39 Vhe 
throssle..Aye in our worchet welcomes spring.] 

Orchel(1, Orchella: see Orcu1L, ORCHILLA, 

+Orchematical, a. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. dpxn- 
panix-ds (f. dpynuar- dancing, f. dpyéec@at to dance: 
see -IC)+-aL.] Pertaining to dancing; in quot. fy. 
Characterized by ‘skipping’ or omission of inter- 
mediate numbers. 

1583 T. Watson Centurte of Loue \xxx, The foote of the 
piller [of verses] is Orchematicall, yat is to say, founded by 
transilition or ouer skipping of number by rule and order, as 
from r to 3, 5, 7, and 9. 

Orchen, Orcherd(e, obs. ff, URcniIn, ORCHARD. 

Orchesography (fikéspgraf). rare. ? Obs. 
[ad. F. orchésographie (title of a book by J. 
Tabonrot, publ. in 1589), irreg. ££ Gr. dpynais, 
épxnoe- dancing + -0-GRAPHY.] ‘he description 
or notation of dancing by means of diagrams, etc. 

1706 J. Weaver (¢it/e) Orchesography, or the Art of 
Dancing by Characters and Demonstrative Figures. a 1843 
SoutneEy Comm.-pl. Bk. VV, 566 Vhe art of Orchesography, 
or denoting the several steps and motions in dancing by 
characters, was invented by M. Beauchamp, 

Orchester, variant of ORCHESTRE. 

Orchestic (pike'stik), @. and 5d, 
opxnor-ds, f. dpxnor-ns dancer: sce -1¢.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to dancing. 

18so Leircn tr. C. O. Aledler’s Anc. Art § 44 That feeling 
for what is significant and beautiful in the human form.. 
found its gratification in the food afforded to it by the 
orchestic arts. 1869 W. Situ Dict. Gr. §& Rom. Antiq. 
(ed. 2) 1061 The athletic and orchestic arts attained about 
Ol._50 a high degree of perfection. i 

B. sé. (more freq. in pl. orchestics.) The art 
of dancing. 

1850 Leitcn tr. C. O. Asilfer's Anc, Art § 20 This series 
of arts reaches its highest point in mimic orchestics, /d2c, 
§ 77 Gymnastics and orchestics, arts which were exercised 
with the greatest zeal. 1864 J. Haptey /‘ss. (1873! 8t The 
silent art of orchestic has its arses and theses, its trochees 
and iambi, ..not less truly than music and poetry. 

Orchestra (fukéstra).  [a. L. orchéstra, a. 
Gr. opxnorpa the space on which the chorus 
danced, f. épxéeaGat to dance, épxnarnp,-7Hs dancer. 
Formerly stressed orche'stra, e.g. by Byron.] : 

1. In the ancient Greek theatre, A large semi- 
circular space in front of the stage, where the 


chorus danced and sang. 

In the Roman theatre, the orchestra was reserved for the 
seats of senators and persons of distinction. 

1606 Ho1tano Suefon. 17 He passed directly from the 
Stage by the Orchestra, to take up his place among the 
Knights. 161r Corvat Crudities 299 It (Theatre of Vicenza] 
hath an Orchestra made in it according to the imitation of 


{ad. Gr. 


the Roman Orchestraes. 1647 Sin R, STAPYLTON Suvenad 
zx To furnish the orchestra, next the stage. 1734 t- 
Rollin’s Anc. List. (1827) 1. 126 The orchestra .. amongst 


the Greeks was the place assigned for the cel and 
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dancers. 1900 W. L. Courtney /dea of /ragedy 15 A huge 
semi-circle of seats, perhaps first made of wood, afterwards 
of stone, looked down upon a central portion, called the 
orchestra, and allotted to the chorus, 

Jig. 1658 Sin T. Brownn /1ydriot. iv. 39 They may sit 
in the Orchestra, and noblest Seats of Heaven. 

b. Dancing; title of a poem on dancing. 

1596 Davies (#7¢/) Orchestra, or a poeme of Dauncinge. 
1599 Marston Sco. Vil/anie in. xi. 225 Praise but Orchestra 
and the skipping Art, You shall command him, faith you 
haue his hart Euen capring in your fist. 


2. That part of a theatre or other public building 
assigned to the band of performers on musical 
instruments (and, in a concert-room, to the chorus 
of singers). b. A building or structure for a band 


of instrumental performers ; a band-stand. 

1724 Short Explic. For. Wds. Alus. Bks., Orchestra, 
is that Part of the Theater, where the Musicians sit with 
their Instruments to perform. 1787 P. Becxroxn Lett. 
Ltaly (1805) 1. 283 Orchestras were erected in different 
parts, and the common people danced in the center, 
having the sky for a canopy. 1817 Mar. Epcrworii 
Larrington vii, The impatient sticks in the pit, and 
shrill catcalls in the gallery, had begun to contend with 
the music in the orchestra. 1880 W. S. Rocxstro in Grove 
Dict. Alus. V1. 560 In modern theatres the normal position 
of tbe Orchestra is in front of the Stage, but on a level with 
the floor of the Stalls and Pit... In concert-rooms, the 
Orchestra is usually placed at one end of the apartment, at 
such a height above the general Jevel of the floor that the 
full length figure of a Performer, standing in front, may be 
visible to a seated audience. 

3. The company of musicians themselves; a 
company of performers of concerted instrumental 
music in a theatre, concert-room, etc. (either alone, 


or as accompaniment to voices). 

More restricted in use than dand; the ‘strings’ or instru- 
ments of the viol class being always present and usually of 
fundamental importance in an ovchestra. 

17z0 Gay To WW. Pulteney 191 But, hark! the full 
orchestra strike the strings. 1753 Hanway Yyvav. (1762) I. 
vu. xc. 413 The orchestra consists of about fifty musicians. 
1811 Byron Hints fr. Hor. 308 The pert shopkeeper, 
whose throbbing ear Aches witb orchestras which he pays 
to hear. 31880 W.S. Rocxstro in Grove Dict. Afus, V1. 
561 The term Orchestra is also applied, collectively, to the 
body of Instrumental Performers officiating at a Theatre, 
in a Concert-room, or on a Stage or raised Platform in the 
open air, 1880 * Vern. Lee’ Stud. Jtaly m1. ii, 100 The 
singular effect produced by the sight of an orcbestra 
entirely composed of women. 

fig. 1742 Younc N¢. Th. 1v. 650 High heav'n’s orchestra 
chaunts amea to man. 

b. ¢ransf. The set of instruments played by 
such a company of musicians. 

1834 Mrs. SomervitteE Connex. Phys. Sc. xvii. (1849) 168 
The sounds of an entire orchestra may be transmitted and 
reciprocated. 1880 W. S. Rockstro in Grove Dict. Aus. 
I]. 56x We constantly hear of ‘an Orchestra consisting of 
thirty stringed Instruments, with a full complement of 
Wind’. 1888 Miss A. K. Green Behind Closed Doors iv, 
Hearing the bewildering tones of an orchestra mingling 
with the hum of many votces. 

4. attrib. and Comb. 

1836 Dusoure IZo/72 ix. (1878) 269 Old Baumgarten, who 
was orchestra-leader at Covent Garden. 1852 J. J. SE1oEL 
Organ 22 The so-called chamber-pitch..at this time agreed 
with the orchestra-pitch, 

Orchestral (pike'stral, @41késtral), a. [f. prec. 
+-AL.] Pertaining or relating to, composed for, 
or performed by, an orchestra (sense 3). 

Orchestral-accontpanied in quot. 1844 = having an or- 
chestral accompaniment, orchestrally accompanied. 

In names of organ-stops, indicating similarity in tone to 
the instrument used in the orchestra, as orchestral flute. 

1811 Bussy Dict. Alus. (ed. 3), Orchestral, an epithet 
given to music intended for the orchestra, 1844 J. T. 
Hewtett Parsons & WW. viii, With..orchestral-accompanied 
imitations. 1869 OusELEY Couzterp. xxiii. 182 Until tbe 
student had gone through a course of instrumentation and 
orchestral scoring. 1889 W. H. Stone in Grove Dict. Mus. 
IV, 181 The modern orchestral or slide Trumpet .. is made 
of brass, mixed metal, or silver. 1898 Stainer & BARRETT 
Dict. Alus. Terms s.v, Flute (4), Vitles appended to flute- 
stops. .. Implying that the quality of tone is similar to the 
modern flute, ..as orchestra! flute, ..concert-flute. 

Hence Orche'strally adv. 

1880 E. Prout in Grove Dict. Afus. 1. 387 These are 
treated orchestrally rather tban as solo instruments. 1897 
{see OrcHESTRATION b]. 

+Orche'stran, a. Obs. rare—'. =ORCHESTRAL. 

1765 Meretriciad 48 Then, solus, hops a dull Orchestran 
flute. 

Orchestrate (fukéstreit), v. [f. ORCHESTRA 
+ -ATE 3, perh. after mod.F. orchestver (1878 in 
Dict. Acad.).) trans. To compose or arrange for 
an orchestra; to score for orchestral performance. 
Also aésol. Hence O-rchestrated A//. a. 

1880 Daily Tel. 19 Feb., This brief and cleverly orches- 
trated sympbony is instinct with profound melancholy, 1882 
Standard 27 Nov. 3/6 The..song. is capitally written, and 
orchestrated with notable skill. 1889 Pa/7 A/all G. 4 June 
2, 1 got into the way of orchestrating and writing for every 
instrument. 1896 /7%es 28 Aug. 4/3 A composer who can 
write sparkling tunes and knows how to orchestrate. 

jig. To combine harmoniously, like instru- 
ments in an orchestra. 

1883 Blackw. Mag. Oct. 437 A symphony of accordant 
and orchestrated spirits. 

Orchestration (fikéstré*fan). [f. prec., or 
its source: see -ATION. Cf. mod.F. orchestration 
(1878 in Déct. Acad.).]_ The action or art of 


~ 
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composing or arranging music for an orchestra; 
the style in which a piece of music is orchestrated; 
instrumentation of orchestral music. 

1864 in WesstER. 1864 Meader 17 Sept. 364 The reveries 
of Lorenzo and Jessica are set to soft dreamy strains, with 
orchestration of no less delicate texture. 1876 Athenvunte 
7 Oct. 472/1 The setting of the vocal parts is as splendid as 
the orchestration is picturesque and powerful. 1889 /érd. 
5 June 10/2 No master of orchestration has had a clearer 
Insight into the individual character and colour of each 
instrument. , : 

b. fg. Harmonious combination, as of the parts 
or instruments in an orchestra. 

1888 F. T. Marztats Victor Hugo 98 Music will make 
them immortal, a kind of superb verbal orchestration that 
for variety and power, for ‘sonority ’ and brilliance of effect, 
has no equal in French dramatic verse. 1897 DowoEen /*7. 
Lit, 378 His soul echoed orchestrally the orchestrations of 
nature and of humanity. 1900 G. ILtrs Flame, Electr. 
& the Camera 252 A new orchestration of inquiry is possible 
by ineans of the instruments created for him by the 
electrician. 

Orchestre, -ter (fkésta1, formerly pike-stas), 
[a. F. orchestve(1547 in Hatz.-Darm.),f. L. orchestra: 
see above.] = ORCHESTRA, 

1623 CockERAM, Orchester, a Scaffold. 1658 Puittirs, 
Orchester, that part of the Scene in a Theater, where the 
Chorus useth to dance; it is also sometimes taken for the 
place where the Musicians sit. 1740 Cipser 4 Jol. (1756) I. 
230 The flat ceiling that is now over the orchestre was then 
a semi-oval arch. 1770 LANGHORNE Plutarch (1879) I. 183/2 
As Pericles, a whole orchestre [he] bears. 1857 Chazz. 
Frul. ViI1. 48 Whose golden blossoms waved above my 
head—A fragrant orchester, where hymns were said .. By 
myriad bees. 

Orchestric (pike'strik), a. [f. as prec. + -1¢.] 

1. Of or pertaining to dancing: more properly 
ORCHESTIC, q. v. 

1786 Gittirs Hist. Greece 1. iii, 104 Their sedentary studies 
were relieved by the orchestric and gymnastic exercises. 
1850 Biackie sf schylus I. Pref. 41 The author of the 
Prometheus really was a professor of the orchestric art. 
1888 Burcon Lives 12 Gd. Alen 1. 11. 228 Rose's father, who 
had sent [his boys]to be instructed by him in the orchestric art. 

2. Belonging to an orchestra; orchestral. 

1839 Blackw. Mag. XLV. 461 We ourselves may boast to 
have introduced the word orchestric, which we regard with 
parental pride, as a word expressive of that artificial and 
pompous music which attends, for instance, the elaborate 
hexameter verse of Rome and Greece, 1892 Edib. Even. 
Disp. 13 Feb. 3/1 The orchestric playing was not all that 
might have been wished. 

Orchestrina (gikéstr7na). Also -ino. [f. 
ORCHESTR-A + -INAI, after concertina, etc.) ta. 
An instrument of the key-board kind constructed 
so as to imitate various other musical instruments. 
Obs. wb. A mechanical instrument, resembling 
a barrel-organ, but of more elaborate construction, 
intended to imitate the effect of an orchestra. So 
Orche’strion [cf. accordion], Orche'strionette, 
names of similar instruments. (See quots.) 

1838 Encycl. Brit. (ed.7) XVI. 519/1 Orchestrino, a modern 
musical instrument. .shaped like a piano-forte... It imitated 
the tones of the violin, the viola, the violoncello, the viol 
d’amour, the double bass, etc. /did., Orchestrion, a musical 
instrument invented by the Abbé Vogler about 1789. It was 
a kind of portable organ, about nine feet in height, breadth, 
and depth... Another instrument of the same name, invented 
in 1796,. .consisted ofa piano-forte,combined with some organ- 
stops. 1842 Dickens Amer, Votes vi, Are there no Punches 
..Conjurers, Orchestrinas, or even Barrel-organs? 1880-1 
Libr. Univ. Knowl, (U.S.) X. 63 Organo-Lyricon, . .piano- 
forte combined witb 12 kinds of wind-instruments. .the first 
of a number of similar inventions, such as the orchestrion. 
1882 C. W. Wooo /x Black Forest 115 The Black Forest is 
fainous for these mechanical organs—orchestrions, as they 
are called. , 

Orcheyard(<e, -iard(e, etc., obs. ff. ORCHARD. 

Orchic (kik), a Amat., etc. rave—% [a. 
mod.L. orchic-us, a. Gr. dpxex-ds, f. Spyes testicle.] 

1857 Mayne £-xfos. Lex., Orchicus, of or belonging to the 
testicles: orchic. 

Orchid (g-1kid). [Introd. by Lindley, 1845, as an 
Eng. repr. of mod.L. Ovchidex or Orchidacex : see 
ORCHIDEOUS, and -ID szf.2] Any plant of the 
orchis family (Orchidacex or Orchidexw), a large 
and widely distributed Natural Order of monoco- 
tyledons, distinguished by having one, or rarely 
two, sessile anthers, united with the pistil (eyzaze- 
drous) into a central body called the co/emz, and 
containing pollcn coherent in masses ( follzxza) ; 
the flowers have three sepals and three petals (one 
petal, called the “p or /adellum, being usually 
much larger than the other two, and of special 
colour or shape), and vary greatly in appearance, 
being often remarkable for brilliancy of colour or 
grotesqueness of form, in some cases resembling 
various insects and other animals. Orchids are 
often epiphytes ; many exotic species are now culti- 
vated for their beauty. 

1845 Linotey School Botany (ed. 3) 131 Order Ixv. Orchid- 
acew..Orchids. 1848inCraic. 1858GLENNY Gard. Every- 
day Bk. 11/1 When orchids are in the common hot-house, 
they should be in the most shady part, and be more fre- 
quently syringed than any other plants. 1859 Darwin Or7g. 
Spec. vii. (1873) 172 The flowers of orchids present a multitude 
of curious structures. 1885 Pall AZall G. 12 May 4/2 
The popularity of orchids is a growth of the present century. 


ORCHIL. 


1885 Pop. Guide to Ho. Comm. Pall Mall G. Extra No. 21, 

Everybody knows Mr. Chamberlain. .. His eye-glass and 

his orchids are as well known as Mr. Gladstone's collars, 
b. attr2b, and Comb. 

1861 Tytor Anahuac iv. 89 The fantastic shapes and 
brilliant colours one sees in Easier orchid-houses. 1888 
Pall Mall G. 1 Feb. 5/1 The extent .. fof] the so-called 
orchid mania can be estimated from the frequency of puhlic 
orchid sales, the quantity of orchids now imported. /ézd., 
Mr. Chamberlain’s orchid collection, if not the largest in the 
country, is at least the best known. 1893 Dk. ArcyLi 
Unseen Found. Soc. xv. 492 Sending out orchid-hunters. 

Orchidacean (gikidé'fiin). rave. [f. as next + 
-AN; but improperly used: cf. crastacean.] One 
who devotes himself to the cultivation of orchids; 
an orchid fancier. 

1887 Sat. Kev. 26 Nov. 727 There are men famous over the 
civilized world for their zeal as orchidacians. 1888 Lovgi. 
Mag. Feb. 432, 1 am not old enough as an orchidacean to 
judge. : : 

Orchidaceous (f:kida-fas), 2. [f. mod. Bot. 
L. Orchidace-w, substituted by Lindley (Veet. 
Kingd. 173) for.the earlier Orchidew: sce Or- 
CHIDEOUS, and -AcEOUS.] 

1. Belonging to the Natural Order Orchidacee : 
see ORCHID. 

1838 ’exny Cycl XI. 511/2 Gynandria.. The principal 
part of the class consists of Orchidaceous plants. 1859 
Darwin Orig. Spec. iii. (1878) 57 Nearly all our orchidaceous 
plants absolutely require the visits of insects..to fertilise 
them. 1882 Garden 20 May 348/3 Cattleya gigas..is now 
within tbe reach of all who grow Orchidaceous plants. 

2. Kesembling an orchid in some way, esp. in 
being showy. 

1864 Miss YoncEe 7rieZ1. 84, I have read of a woman with 
an orchidaceous face. 1894 R. Le GALLIENNE Prose Fancies 
34 The simple old type of manhood is lost long since in 
endless orchidaceous variation. 1897 Sa/. Rev. 13 Feb. 170 
Engaged to be orchidaceous and flamboyant asthe Improper 
Person of Babylon. 

Orchideal (piki-dzal), a. rare. = next. 

1848 in Craic, 1885 H. O. Forses Wat. Wand. E. Archip. 
ii. 93 The rostelluin .. retains the more natural orchideal 
form of a broad flat floor to the anther. 

Orchidean (fikidzin), a. rare. [f. mod.L, 
Orchide-z (see ORCHIDEOUS) + -AN.] Belonging 
to the Orchidex, orchidaceous; pertaining to or 
characteristic of an orchid. 

1857 Mayne Exfos. Lex., Orchideous: orchidean. 1862 
Darwin Fertil. Orchids vi. 271 This single genus [Cypri- 
pedium], now widely disseminated, as a record of a former 
and more simple state of tbe great Orchidean Order. 

Orchidectomy (fikide*ktémi). Sug. [Im- 
properly for orchzectomy, £. Gr. épyi-s + éxrouy 
cutting-out.] Excision of the testicles; castration. 

1894 Columbus (O.) Disp. 7 Nov. 9/1 Orchidectomy might 
be resorted to as a punishment. 1900 Boz. Med. Frat. 
No. 2046. 645 After orchidectomy diminution in tbe size of 
the prostate followed in every one of the author’s cases. 

Orchideous (fikidzas), a. [f. mod. Bot. L. 
Orchide-z (Linnzeus, 1751) an improperly-formed 
deriv. of Gr. dpyes, L. oxchis (the stem of which, 
orchi-, was erroneously taken by early botanists as 
orchid-): cf. orchidis, orchides, in Bauhin Hist, 
Plant. (1650) 1. 772).] Belonging to the Or- 
chidex or natural order of plants akin to the 
genus Orchis; orchidaceous: see ORCHID. (In quot. 
1851, erron., for the cultivation of orchids.) 

1818 Cotesrooxe /zport Colonial Corn 130 Coagulated 
mucilage..from..arrow-roots, cassada, smilax, orchideous 
roots and scitamineous, 1830 LinptEy Val. Syst. Bot. 263 
The singularities of Orchideous plants. 1833 Pensy Cycl. 
I. 242/2 Orchideous air-plants have become comparatively 
common in the hot-houses of tbe lovers of beautiful flowers, 
1851 Genny Handbk. Fl. Gard. 38 The moist atmospbere 
of an orchideous house. _ 

Orchidist (fakidist). [f. OncHIp + -Ist.]) A 
cultivator of orchids; an orchid fancier. 

1881 Gard. Chron. XV1. 748 An English orcbidist. 1888 
Pall Mall G.25 July 5/1 What has been done by an amateur 
orchidist in_a small suburban garden. — 

Orchido-, assumed combining form of Gr. 
opxts (the etymological form being orvchzo-) ; usually 
taken as if repr. ORCHID; as in Orchido‘logist, 
one versed in orchidology; Orchido‘logy, that 
branch of botany, or of horticulture, which deals 
with orchids; O:rchidoma‘nia, a craze for orchids; 
Orchido'philist, a lover of orchids. Also in 
terms of Pathology, etc., as O:rchidoce-le, Or- 
chido'tomy : see ORCHIOCELE, ORCHOToMY. 

1842 Dunciison Med, Lex., *Orchidocele, Hernia humor- 
alis. 1881 Bentuam in 3rad. Linn. Soc. XVII. 338 
Neglected by subsequent “orchidologists, 1886 Academy 
3 July 12/3 A work called Retchenbachia—after the famous 
orcbidologist of Hamburg. 1885 B. S. Wittiams Orchid 
Grower's AJan. 2 *Orchidology being then in its infancy. 
1849 Fraser's Mag. XL. 135 Wecatch the prevailing *orchido- 
mania. 1882 Gard. Chron. XVII. 300 Such flowers..as 
would delight and astonish even the best-informed *orcbido- 
philist. 1892 Syd. Soc, Lex.,*Orchido‘omy, see Orchotomy. 

Orchil (futfil). Forms: 5-8 orchell, 6-8 
orchel, 6-9 orchall, (6 orcheall, orcall), 7-9 
orchal, (8 orcheil, orselle, oricelle, 9 orseille), 
g orchil, -ill. See also ArcHiL. [a. OF. orchel, 
orcheil (late orsez/), mod.F, orsetlle, in It. orcello, 
earlier oricello, OSp. orchillo, mod.Sp. archilla. 
Origin uncertain: sce ARCHIL.] 


a 


ORCHILLA. 


1. A red or violet dye prepared from certain 


lichens, esp. Roccella tinctorta. 

1483 Act 1 Rich, //}, ¢. 8 Preamble, The Colours made 
with the which Orchell..faden away. /d7d. § 15 Orchell or 
Cork called Jarecork[Fr. Orchelou Cork appellez Farecork). 
1502 ARNOLDE CAvon. (1811 188 The Crafte to make Orchell. 
1532-3 Act 24 Hen. VIII, c. 2 With good and sufficient 
corke or orchall. 1695 Lond. Gaz, No. 3086/4 He also 
manufactures the Blue-Cake-Orchal..and the Blue Liquid 
Orchal for Scotland. 1771 Wovutre in Ail. Trans. LXI. 
129 Cochineal, Dutch litmus, orchel,..and many other 
colourine substances. 1866 77eas. Sot.820/2 Orchil, Archil, 
Orchal,or Orchill, various names for the dye prepared from 
Orchella-weed. 1897 ddldutd's Syst. Med. 11. 86 note, The 
clubs are best stained with orseille or orange rubine. 

2. The lichen Roccedla tinctoria, or other species 
from which the dye is obtained. 

1758 PArl. Trans. L. 653 The orchel, or Canary-weed. 
1813 E. Bascrort Philos. Perm. Colours \ed. 2) 1. Introd. 
42 That species of lichen which is now called orchall. 1877 
Major Discov, Pr. Henry ix. 123 Others weni..to gather 
orchil for dyeing. 

Orchilla (gitfila), orchella (gitfe'ld). Also 
8-9 orchelia. [ad. It. orce//o, OSp. orchillo (mod. 
Sp. archilla). see OnculL.] 

i. = prec. 1. 

1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3917/4 The Loading..consisting of 
Canary Wines, Orchilla, Rosewood, and some few Water. 
Stones. 1722 Act Encour. Silk Manuf. in Lond. Gaz. No, 
6040/7 Orchelia the Hundred Weight, .. twenty Shillings. 
1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. 11, 283 The orchilla used in 
dyeing is under the form cf a violet-red paste. 1882 Dazly 
News 21 Jan. 6/8 Orchella..100 packages sold at 45s. 

2. (usally orchilla-weed.) = prec. 2. 

1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) LV. 1224 This, like all the other 
Canary Islands, affords orchilla weed in great plenty. 1813 
E. Bancrort P&rlos. Perm, Colours (ed. 2) 1. 294 The 
orchella was discovered growing abundantly..at the Cape 
de Verd islands. 1857 Livincstone Trav. xv. 266 We came 
upon groups of lofty trees as straight as masts, with festoons 
of orchilla-weed hanging from the branches. 

Orchiocele (‘fukiosi1). Path. Also orche-. 
[f. Gr. dpya-s testicle + «An tumour, rupture.] A 
tumonr or hernia of the testicle. 

1842 Duncuison Med. Lex., Orchiocele, a tumour of the 
testicle. 1848 Craic, Orchece/e, hernia of the scrotum; also, 
swelling of the testis. 1892 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Orchiotomy, variant of OrciioTomy. 

Orchis (f31kis). [a. L. orchis (Pliny), the plant, 
a. Gr. dpyis testicle, also the plant orchis (so called 
from the shape of the tubcrs in most species: cf. 
Battocks, Docstones). For the pl. orchises, 
orchids is often substituted.] The typical genus of 
Orchidacez or Orchids, comprising terrestrial herbs 
of temperate regions, with tuberous root (having 
usually two tubers), and erect fleshy stem bearing 
a spike of flowers, usually purple or red, with 
sptirred lip; any plant of this genus, or (popularly) 
of several other genera having similar characters. 

1562 Turner //eréal 11. 152 There are diuers kindes of 
orchis..y* other kindes ar in other countrees called fox stones 
or hear stones, and they may pice y Greke be called dog- 
stones. 1653 H. More Andrd. Ath. 1. vi. § 4. 57 All your 
orchisses that they have given names unio from some beasts 
or other as cynosorchis feic.]. 1725 Brap.ey Fam, Dict. 
s.v., In the Culiure of the Orchis the Gardener must give it 
a moist Earth and a Northern Exposition. 1850 TexNxyson 
In Mem. \xxxiii, bring orchis, bring the foxglove spire, ‘I"he 
little speedwell’s darling blue. 1856 Mrs. Browsinc Aur, 
Leigh \. 21085 Such nooks of valleys, lined with orchises. 

attrib, 1753 Cuampers Cyd. Sugf., Orchis root, in the 
materia medica, is otherwise named sale. 1807 J. E. Sstit 
Phys. Bot. 272 In the Orchis family..the pollen is of a 
glutinous nature. 

b. With de“ning word (somctimes denoting an 
insect, or other animal, or thing, to which the 
flower bearssome rescmblance, actual or fancied : as 

Bee O., Birp’s-nest O., Burterrcy O., Cucnoo O., Fixcer 
O., Fiv O., Froc O., GREEN-MAN, or GREEN Man-O., HAND 
O., Lizarp O., Meousa’s-weaD ©., Monkey O., Rein O., 
Sriver O.,q.v. Als> Bog O., Malaxis paludosa; Crane- 
fly O., Tipularia discolor of N. America; Dwarf U., O. 
ustnlata, also the genus Sfiranthes; Female O., an old 
name for O. Aforio; Fen O., Lipurts Laselit; Fringed 
O., several N. American species of Habenarfa with fringed 
hp; Male, Man O.,, old name of O. mascula; Musk O., 
Herminiuin Monorchis; Sweet O., Spiranthes ; etc. 

1785 Martyn Roxussean'’s Bot. xxvii. (1794) 416 Two very 
common svecies..are the “broad-leaved and spotted Orchis, 
generally found in moist meadows. 1597 GerarveE //erdal 1. 
xiii. (1633) 212 “Butter fly Orchis or Satyrion. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens 11. lix. 225 Vhe floures..speckled with smal speckes 
of a deeper purple, liketo *Cuckow Orchis, or fooles ballockes. 
[éid, \Wi. 222 The fifth kinde is called..sauerie Standel- 
wurte, or sweete Ballocke, and *Dwarffe Orchis, /é7d. 219 
The second kinde of Orchios..is of twoo sortes *Male and 
*Female. 1785 Martyn Roussean’s Bot. xxvii (1794) 414 
Two of the most common sorts with double bulbs, are called 
Male and Female Orchis foolishly, because there is no dis- 
tinction of sexes, 1884 Mitter Plant-n., Urchis, Great 
*Fringed,.. Purple Fringed, Habenaria fimbriata,..Ragged 
Fringed, Hadenaria lacera. a1824 Hovpicn Ess. Weeds 
Agric. (1825) 65 “Man.orchis, Red-lead, and Frogwort, are 
the only English names we have heard given to these weeds 
in damp pastures. 1866 cas. Bot. 585 Ihe *Musk Orchis.. 
18 occasionally found in southern and eastern England. 1785 

Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxvii. (1794) 413 “Pyramidal Orchis, 
found in pastures where the soil is aly 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens ii. \vi. 222 The *sweete Orchis, or Ladie traces are 
moste commonly to be found,.vpon hilles and Downes. 


NOrchitis (piksitis). Path. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
opxis testicle + -1TIs.] Inflammation of the testicle. 
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3799 in Hooper Ved. Dict. 1822-34 Good's Study Aled. 
(ed. 41 II. 1,0 note, The first symptoms of orchitis. 1878 T. 
Bryant Pract. Surg. (1879) 11. 199 Orchitis or inflammation 
of the seminal gland. 

Hence Orchitic (gikitik) @., pertaining to or 
affected with agrchitis. 

1857 in Mayne £-xfos. Lex. 

Orchotomy (fikp'témi). Suzg. Also orchio-. 


[ad. Gr. dpxoropia, f. opis testicle + -royia cutting.) 


Excision of the testicles; castration. 

1753 in Cuampers Cycl. Supp. 1842 Duxctison Jed. 
Lex., Orcheotomy. 1848 Craic, Orchiotomy, castration ; 
removal by surgical operation of one or both of the testes. 

Orchyard(e, obs. form of ORcHARD. 

Orcin (fisin). Chem. Also -ine. [mod. f. 
mod.L, orc-tna, It. orc-el/o, ORCHIL: see -IN.] A 
colourless crystalline substance (C,H,O, + H,O) 
obtained from the various kinds of orchilla-weed, 
turning red, brown, or yellow, in contact with air or 
when treated with various compounds, Cf. ORCEIN. 

1840 Penny Cych XVI. 48/2 Orcin, a peculiar matter 
obtained by Robiquet from a species of lichen (vaviolavia 
orcina). fbid., These crystals are orcin, which become, as 
already stated, of a reddish violet colour by the action of the 
air and alkalis, 1873 Watts Fewnes’ Chen, (ed. 11) 805 
Orcin appears to exist ready-formed in all the lichens. 

Hence Orcinol (g-asingl) Chem. [-oL 2.] = prec. 

1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Orcinol, a dihydric phenol, present 
in the lichens used in the preparation of archel and htmus. 

Orcloud, Orcome: see OvER-. 

+ O-rcost. Oés.rare—'. [ad.ON. prkosta penury, 
want, f. gr- privative + ostr means.] Want of 
means, penury, indigence. 

ara25 Leg. Kath. 1723 5ef bu jet witen wult..3ef per is 
orcost oder eni ahte. 

+Ord. Oés. Also 2-4 hord, 3 ort, 4 oord, 4-5 
word(e. [OE. ord =OS. ord point (MLG. ord point, 
edge, corner, MDu. oort, ort, ord point, beginning, 
Dn. oord place, country, oorf quarter), OHG., MHG. 
ort point, edge, corner, beginning (Ger, ov?¢ point, 
cdge, corner, place), ON. oddr point of a weapon, 
front, leader (Da. odd, od point, Sw. wd point, 
pick) :—OTeut. *ozdo-2: cf. Opv.] 

l. A point, esp. of a weapon; hence, a pointed 
weapon, 2 spear. 

(With first quot. cf. ON. oddr ok egg point and edge.) 

Beowulf 1549 Breost-net broden pzxt ge-bearh feore wid 
ord ond wid ecge. ¢897 K. /EcFRED Gregory's Past. xl. 297 
Ne ofsiong he hiene no mid dy speres orde. ¢ 1000 /ELFRIC 
fiom. U1. 480 He..sette his swurdes ord togeanes his innode, 
and feol him on uppon. ¢1205 Lay. 20658 Turnden heo 
heore ordes, Strikeden & slojen. a1300 Cursor M. 7770 
(Cott.) pan drogh saul self his suord Aud ran him-self a-pon 
the ord (Gott. hord}]. /érd. 10626 (Gétt.) Hir witt, hir vertu, 
hir loue word, May na man write wid pennys ord {Farx/, 
Ty, point]. ax1400 Disp. Mary & Cross 149 in Leg. Rood 
(1371) 136 Pi fruit is prikked with speres ord. 

2. Point of origin, beginning; esp. in ord and end. 
€897 K. Ecrrep Gregory's Past, x\ix. 385 gebid du. .0d 
du wite dt din sprac hebbe wzNer xe ord ge ende. Croce 
fEtFric fom, Ll. 220 Se leahier is ord andende zlces yfeles. 
a 1200 Moral Ode 85 He is hord buten horde and ende buten 
ende. ¢1200 Ormin 18620 Godess Sune ankennedd Wass 
aj30ccea33wipbutennord. a1225 Fuliana 24 lesucrist godes 
sune be isortant ende ofal. c14q10 Chron, Eng. 174 in Ritson 
Metr. Rom. 11. 277 Y schal telle, ord and ende, The rihte 
sothe. 

{| Orda, variant of Horbe (Tartar horda). 

Ordain (pidé'n), v. Forms: 3 orden-i, 3-7 
ordeine, ordeyne, (3-4 hordeyne); 4-5 or- 
deigne, -eygne, orden, -an, -yne, 4-6 ordene, 
4-7 ordein, -eyn, -ayn(e, -aine, -ine; 4- ordain, 
(3 wordeyn(e, horden, 6 ordenne). {[a. OF. 
ordene-r (3rd sing. ordeine, -daine, -deigne), later 
ordone-r, mod.F¥. ordonner, A¥r. ordeiner, -deigner, 
ad. L. ordind-re, {. ordo, ordin-em OnvER. Origin- 
ally the stress was on first syllable (from OF. 
infin. o:rdenes), but at length was fixed on the 
second (asin OF. ordez'ne). A ME. form ORDONNE, 
after later Fr., is rare.] 

I. To put in order, arrange, make ready, prepare. 

+1. ¢rans. To arrange in rows or ranks, or other 

regular order; esp. to draw up in order of battle; 
to set in array; to array, marshal, order. Odés. 

¢1290S. Eng. Leg. 1.72 He liet ordeinie is fierd wel. 13.. 
XK. Alis, 2024 Let arme the Affrigauns,..And al thyn ost 
ordeyn anone. 1375 Barsour Bruce x1. 304 Thair four 
battalis ordanit thai, /47d. 35x [Bruce] ordanit his men for 
the fechting. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 111. 375 [The] 
ledere of pe Sampnites..hadde 1-ordeyned his oust bysides 
Fucule Caudynes. 1484 Caxton Fables of Atsop i. tv, 
Whanne the batylle was ordeyned on bothe sydes. 1523 
Lp. Berners Frortss, I. xli. 23/2 Vhe frenchemen ordayned 
thre great batayls; in eche of them fyfiene thousand men of 
armes .xx. M. menafote. 158% Stywarn Jfart. Discipl. u. 
134 In what manner thy men are to bee ordeined and placed. 

+2. To set in propcr orderor position; to arrange; 
to keep in due order; to regulate, govern, direct, 
manage, conduct. Obs. 

¢1300 Beket (Percy Soc.) 144 He ordeyned wel his hous, 
and his meyné also. 1390 Gower Conf. ILI. 184 Richesse 
uponthe comun good And noght upon the singuler Ordeigned 
was. ¢1400 Rude St. Senet 1676 pat euer-ilkon in per degre 
Be ordand als pam aw to be. rq422tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. 
Priv. 216 Al bodely thyngis be gouernyd and ordaynyd by 
the Planetes and Sterris. 1450-1530 AZyrr. our Ladye 270 
Resonably ordenynge all her wordes and warkes to the 
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worshyp of god. ¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymton xxiv. 
511 Whan they had sported theymselfe ynough they or- 
dened the watche. 

+ 3. To settle the order or course of; to arrange. 

@ 1300 Cursor Df, 8202 To-quils wald he mak him bun At 
{v. 7, to] ordain par procession. ¢1470 Hexry H/allace 1x. 
895 His assailz3e he ordannys wondyr sayr Ws for to harm. 
1523 Lp. Berners Froiss. 1. 468 Whiche voyage had ben 
ordayning & imagenynge thre yere before. 168: DrypENn 
Abs. § Achit., 729 Who now begins his progress to ordain 
With Chariots, Horsemen, and a num'‘rous Train. 

4. To set up (something) to continue in a certain 
order; to establish or found by ordinance; to 
institute. arch. 

€1315 SHOREHAM 151 Here hy's o justyse. .dampneth theves 
for tu ordeyne Peys in londe. 1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 
IV. 101 pis pleyes pat were i-cleped Ludy scenici were first 
i-ordeyned by excitinge of pe devel. 1422 tr. Secreta 
Secre’., Priv. Priv. 193 Thereas Seint benet ordeyned the 
monken rull, and Seinte Austeyn chanoun Rull in erth. 
1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 66 There he ordeigned 
ij scoles. 1482 Afonk of Evesham (Arb.) 81 He hordende 
there an hospitalle for pilgrimmys. 1584 PowEt L/oyd’s 
Caméria 53 Ordeining three sorts of lawes. 1697 DryDEn 
Virg. Past.v. 45 Daphnis did rites to Bacchus first ordain. 

+5. To plan, devise, contrive. Ods. 

a. a material structure. 

1340 Ayend, 7 Ine be zix dayes..ine huichen he made the 
worlde an ordaynede[w. ~. diste]._ 13... Cursor WM, 8311 (Gott.) 
Suilke a werke. .pu sal it ordainein pi thoghi, Thoru salamon 
it sal be wroght. 1377 Lancu. P. P/. B. xix. 315 Ordeigne 
pe ai hous, Piers, to herberwe in bi cornes. a1400-50 
Alexander 3680 Of Euor & of Olifants was ordand pe gatis. 
1481 Caxton Reynard xxxii. (Arb.) 89 Alle this.. was made 
& wrought in this glasse. ‘he maister that ordeyned it 
was aconnyng man. 1526 Tinpate A/ark xii. 1 Acertayne 
man planted a vyne yarde.. and ordeyned a wyne presse, 
and biltatoure. _ ; 

b. something immaterial or abstract. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 141 Fayn I wild purueie 
for Acres, pat cite Ordeyned wer som weie, how it mot 
saued be. 1390 Gower Conf ILL. 43 What lust it is that 
he ordeigneth. ¢1440 Generydes 10 What pleasure he 
cowde for her ordeyne, That shuld be do. 1485 Caxton 
Paris § V. 53 And anone ordeyned two letters. 

c. with clause or infinitive. 

c 1400 Gamelyn 798 Ordeigne how it shal be & it shal be 
do. 1450-80 tr. Secreta Secret. 38 If thou maiste not reve 
hem her watir, loke that thou ordeyne forto envenyme it. 
1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cexiii. 199 They caste and 
ordeyned both by nyght and day how they myght Lreng 
hym out of prison. 

+86. To put in order (for a purpose) ; to prepare, 
make ready, equip; to furnish, provide. Ods. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xvn. 626 Engynys alsua for till Cast 
Thai ordanit and maid redy fast. c¢ 1400 Maunpkv. (Roxb.) 
xxiii. 106 Pis hall es nobilly and wirschefully araid and 
ordaynd in all thinges. .. Vp at pe hie deesse..es ordaind be 
trone for be emperour. ¢ 1475 Rauf Coilzear 325 Agane the 
morne airly He ordanit him ane laid. 1500-20 Dunsar 
Poems \xxii_ 242 Ordane for Him ane resting-place, That is 
so werie wrocht for the. 1535 CoveRDALE Ps. vil. 13 He 
hath. .ordened his arowes to destroye. @ 1548 Haut. Chroz., 
flen. V}1174 Chimnayes, Ranges, and suche instrumentes 
that there was ordained. _ 

+b. To fit out, equip, or furnish (a person, etc.) 


with (in, of ) somcthing. Oés. 

1380 Wycur Sev. Sel. Wks. L. 26 To take from hem 
cause of her synne, and ordeyne be Churche in temporal 
goodis. 1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls: 1. 5 But pe mercy of 
God had t-ordyned vs of lettres. c1400 Three Kings 
Cologne 39 Pan bei ordeyned hem anoon wip greete and 
riche 3iftts. ¢1450 Loneucn Grail xliv. 399 ‘he Castel 
with-Inne wel Ordeyned was Of Men of strengthes In Every 
plas. 41548 BopruGcan (Adams) Zit. Aing’s Title Hj, 
Nature ordeined all beastes with some natural municion, 
as horne, spurte, tothe or naile. : 

+7, To put into a particular mental condition or 
disposition, esp. into a right or fitting frame of 
mind ; to dispose (aright). Ods. 

1340 Ayend. 24 Pe uirtues of kende, huerby som ys kende- 
liche more panne ober, ..oper graciouser, ofer atempre and 
wel y-ordayned. /éfd. 125 Pise pri uirtues armeb an{d] 
ordayneb and agraypeb man ase to bri deles of pe herte. 
1380 Lay Folks Catech. (Lamb. MS.) 936 Yf pou wilt ordeyne 
by wil to haue for-zefnesse. 1502 Ord. Crysten Men(W.de W. 
1506) 11. xv. 122 In accoinplysshynge these thre commaunde- 
mentes we be ordeyned towarde all the blessyd trynyte. 
fbid, 123 Py these .vii. ye last commaundementes we be 
perfytely and iustely ordeyned ayenst our neyghboures. 

+8. vxefl. To prepare oneself, make ready; to set 
or apply oneself (40 do something). Ods. 

13.. Seuyn Sag. (W.) 2790 And bad tham fast .. Ordain 
tham vnto batayl. 1377 Lance. P. 20. B. x. 242 Austin .. 
hym-self ordeyned to sadde vs in bileue. a 1425 Cursor 
M, 20403 (Trin.) Oure lady..ordeynep hir to fare vs fro. 
1493 Festivadl (W. de W. 1515) 78 Afterwarde he ordeyned 
hymself & went into the holy londe. 
+9. intr. To make preparation, prepare, arrange. 

€1350 I¥71ll. Palernc 4848 Pe clerk..fond..how be king of 
poyle prestli hade ordeyned, at swich a certayn day his 
semliche dou3ter wedde. 1375 Bansour Bruce xvi. 259 
Valter steward..He left in berwik..And ordanit fast for 
Apparaill, Till defend gif men vald assaill. 1470-85 Matory 
Arthur. xxvii, Doubte ye not he wille make warre on you 
.. wel said Arthur I shail ordeyne for hym in short tyme. 
1523 Lp. Berners Fro/ss. 1. vili. 6 ‘han the quene .. 
ordeyned for her voyage, and made her purneyaunce. 
@ 1533 — Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Evb, Wyse men ought 
to ordein for that that is present. 

II. To appoint, decree, destine, order. 
+10. trans. To appoint (a person, etc.) to a 
charge, duty, or office. (With the official name 
or position as simple object or complement.) Oés. 
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@ 1300 Cursor VW. 11403 At be last pai ordeind tuelue, .. 
And did bam ina montain dern Desselic to wait be stern. 
13.. Coer de L. 239 He let ordeyne, aftyr hys endynge, His 
sone Rychard to ie kyng. ¢1386 Cnaucer Sgx.’s 7. 169 
With certeine officers ordeyned [v. 7. yordeyned] therfore. 
1464 Rolis of Parlt. V. 532/2 Our Lettres Patentes. by the 
which we ordande the same John to be Clerk of the then 
Sheref. 1549 Latimer /lougters (Arb.) 26 Wherefore are 
magistrates ordayned, but that the tranquillitie of the 
commune weale maye be confirmed. 1568 GrAFton Chron. 
I. 93 According to promess made, he was ordeyned king. 
@ 1645 Hapincron Surv, Wores. in Worcs. Llist. Soc. Proc. 
1. 49 The curate of thys cbappell is ordeygned by the Vicar 
of St. Andrewes in Pearshore. 1652 Nrepuam tr. Se/den’s 
Mare Cl 103 An Officer was ordained for that purpose. 
1809 Will of F. Kellett in Dow Ref. (1816) ILI. 250 And 
1 also ordain, appoint, and devise the said.. W. K.,..G.H., 
and F.H.H , executors to this my last will and testament. 

+b. Const. Zo do something ; 40 (012, upoiz) some 
office, etc. Obs. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 12531 He ordeynd 
messegers to wende, lo fe Emperour. 1382 Wyctir A/azz. 
xxiv. 47 Vpon [1388 on] alle his goodis he shal ordeyne hym. 
1387 ‘Vrevisa //igdex (Rolls) VIIL. 19 He was y-ordeyned 
to be service of opere men. ¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) vii. 
25 Certayne persones er ordaynd to kepe pat ilke hous. 
1835 Coverpa.e Fos/. Contents ili, Vhe Leuites are ordeyned 
to go before with the Arke. 1676 Hospes //iad 1. 308 “I'wo 
publick servants of the king were these Ordained to carry 
his commandinents. 

ll. Lec/. Yo appoint or admit to the ministry of 
the Christian Church ; to invest with a ministerial 
or sacerdotal character by the laying on of hands 
or other symbolic action; to confer holy orders 
upon. Formerly, and still in a general sense, used 
of any sacred office, including that of bishop, but 
now, in the Ch. of England, used esp. of admission 
to the orders of deacon and priest; in otherchurches, 
of ceremonial admission to the ministry; in Pres- 
byterian churches, lay elders also are ordained. 

c1zg0 Bekvt 336 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 116 He was in grete 
fere, For-to Ordeinen ani Man: bote he pe betere were. 
@ 1300 Cursor AL. 21246 Men sais pat of his thumb he smate 
.. pat lie ne preist suld ordeind be. 1387 Trevisa //igden 
(Rolls) 1V. 347 Pat 3ere about Pentecoste .. be apostles 
ordeyned pe lasse Iames..bisshopp of Ierusalem. 1588 J. 
Upatt Dentonstr. Discipl. (Arb.) 20 ‘he Apostles ordayned 
bishops euery where. 1638 CHittincw. Relig. L’rot. ii. 
$ 109 He cannot be a true Pope, unless he were rightly 
ordained Priest. 1641 Mitton Ch. Govt. 1. iv. Wks. (1847) 
34/1 The pope is not made by the precedent pope, but by 
cardinals, who ordain and consecrate toa higher and greater 
office than theirown. 1718 /reet/inker No. 93 ? 6, 1 am 
a young Clergyman, Ordained the very Last Ember- Week. 
178z Priesttey Corrupt. Chr. Il. x. 227 They were.. 
ordained to their office by prayer. 1845 H. J. Rose in 
Encycl, Metrop. (1847) Il. 884/1 It is shown .. that the 
Apostles did ordain ministers by the imposition of hands, 
and did give them authority to ordain others. 1861 STANLEY 
East, Ch. v. 187 Melitius was to retain his title and rank 
but not to ordain. 1870 Arnot Life Fas. Hamilton iv. 168 
He was ordained as minister of Roxburgh Church by tbe 
Presbytery of Edinburgh on the 21st Jany. 1841. 

+12. Yo appoint or assign (¢o or for a special 
purpose, etc.). Oés. 

1303 R. Brunne //ad/. Synne 854 Pe satyrday ys 
specyaly Ordeynede to wurschyp oure ladye. 1390 GowER 
Conf. III. 265 The king, which herde.. How that this Maide 
ordeigned is To Mariage. ¢ 1400 Maunvev. (Roxb.) xiii. 58 
In steed of messangers..pai ordayne dowfes for to bere 
lettres. 1541 R. CopLanp Galyen's Terapeut. 2 Hijb, All 
medicamentes..ordeyned to the vicere of the Thorax. 1584 
Cocan //aven Health clxxvi. (1636) 159 One halfe of the 
yeare is ordeyned to eat fish in. 1596 Datrymece tr. Lesife’s 
Hist. Scot. x. 319 Of the quhilkes horsses he ordaynet for 
the Erle ane. @1618 Raceicn A/ahomet (1637) 19 Tbat 
day was ordayned by him to be their Sabbaoth, 

+b. To assign (¢o any one) as a share, portion, 
or allowance ; to allot. Ods. 

1375 BarBour Bruce xvu. 238 And till gret lordis, ilkane 
syndri, Ordanit ane felde for thar herbry. 1483 Caxron 
G. de la Tour Hvb, Of suche goodes..ye must ordeyne 
and departe to the poure folke a parte of them, 1495 Act 
11 Hen. 111, c. 36 Preamble, Londes..of the yerely value 
of M! maré ord yned to her by the last Will of the same 
late Duke. 1596 Datrynpce tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 106 
To thame for thair trauel publiklie is ordayned thair sus- 
tentatione, steddings directed, houses appoynted. 

13. Of the Deity, fate, or supernatural power : 
To appoint as part of the order of the universe or 
of nature; to decree, predestine, destine. 

a1300 Cursor M. 285 (Cott.) pat he ordaind (Gotz. ordained, 
Fairf. ordenet, Trin. ordeyned] wit his witte He inultiplis 
and gouerns itte, Perfor is he cald trinite. 1393 Laxct. 
P, Pl. C. 1. 241 As hus werdes were ordeined by wil of 
oure lorde. 1450-80 tr. Secreta Secret. 16 God suffrith the 
planetis forto make and holde her cours in the rewle and 
ordir as he ordeynyd hem. 1582 Sranyuurst /2onets 1. 
(Arb.) 57 So Gods ordayned thee chaunce. 1611 Bisie /sa. 
xxvi. 12 Lord, thou wilt ordaine peace for vs. 1700 DryDEN 
Pal, & Are, m1. 464 And laurels, which the gods for con- 
quering chiefs ordain. 1792 in Axecad, Pitt I11, xliv. 205 It 
is your duty..if fate should so ordain it. 1865 LicntFooT 
Galatians (1874) 165/2 The moment..which God had or- 
dained from the beginning. 


b, With 047. c/., or zi. or other compl. 

¢1330 R. bRrunne Chron. (1810) 68 If it so betide, That 
God haf ordeynd so I after him abide. 13 . Cursor AZ. 
1198 (Gétt.) Vr lauerd had ordained 3cit A child to rise in 
his ospringe. ¢1400 Afol, Loll. 25 God wordeynip him for 
pis synne to be pnite to peyn, and out of comyn. 1477 
Tart Rivers (Caxton) Jictes 1 Borne & ordeigned to be 
subgette and thral c1g60 A. Scott Poems (S.'T.5S.) xxx. 
45 As grund is ordand to heir seid. 1667 Mitton 7. Z. 
vill. 297 Rise First Man, of Men innumerable ordain’d First 
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Father. 1728 Younc Love Fame 1. 264 But fate ordains 

that dearest friends must part. 1837 Lytton £. Multrav. 

1. xvi, He goes with us in the path we are ordained to tread. 
+c. To destine fo a lot or tate. Obs. 

a1300 Cursor Al. 23745 ‘Vo trauail ordeint is pis liue. 
¢ 1340 Hamrote /’rose Tr, 12 Men and wymuinene pat er 
ordaynede to pe joye of heuene. 1482 J/onk of Eveshani 
(Arb.) 36 ‘he doers of al synnes ordente to dyuers kyndes 
of peynes. 1508 Kunnebpy Flyting w. Dunbar 508 Tak the 
a flail, ora floyt and geste Wndought, thou art ordanyt to 
not ellis. 

d. aédsol, or intr. 

1340 Hampote Pr. Consc. 7632 Ilk ane bair course obout 
ay mase..als God ordaynd hage. ¢ 1430 Lyne. Asin. Poems 
(Percy Soc.) 7 As grace list to ordeyne, Upon his heede to 
were crownys tweyne, 1700 Drypen Pal. & Arc. i. 360 

3ut Love, their lord, did otherwise ordain. 1855 KincsLry 
Tleroes, Perseus 1. 2 So the Gods have ordained, and it will 
surely come to pass. 

4.. To appoint authoritatively as a thing to be 
observed ; to decree, to enact. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 3025 After viftene dawes pat he 
adde y-ordeined bis ‘l’o Londone he wende uor to amende 
bat ber was amys. 1389 in Aug. Gildts (1870) 9 These ben 
be poyntes & pe articles ordeigned of the brotherheed of 
seint fabian and sebastian. c¢1400 Svzudone Bab. 615 He 
ordeyned assaute anone in haste. 1568 GraFron Chron. 
II. 110 He also ordeyned auriculer confession. 1654 Bram- 
UALL Fust Vind. iit. (1661) 41 Fisher Bishop of Rochester, 
and Sir Thomas Moor..in prison..for opposing the Kings 
Marriage, and the succession of his Children to the Crown, 
after it was ordained in Parliament. 1710 Pripeaux Orig. 
Vithes iit, 152 The Canons of Egbert..ordain the same 
thing. 187§ Jowr1t Plato (ed. 2) III. 229 That which is 
ordained by law they term lawful and just. 

b. with 04/7. cf. or rnf. 

¢1375 Cursor AZ, 14879 (Fairf.) Pai ordent him to hange 
on rode. 1375 Barsour Bruce xvi. 288 How scho furth 
suld caryit be, Or euir he fure, than ordanit he. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 41 1t was i-ordeyned pat Ester- 
day schulde be i-holde pe firste Sonday from pe fourtenbe 
day of be mone of pe firste monthe. a@ 1533 Lp. Berners 
Huon xx, 58 He ordened a grete shyppe to be made redy. 
1697 Dryven Virg. Georg. 1. 245 Yo shun this Ill, the 
cunning Leach ordains..To feed the Feinales, e’er the Sun 
arise. 1702 Rowe Tamer... i. 1553 She ordains, the fair 
should know no Fears. 1855 Prescotr PAilip fT, u. i. 
(1857) 197 By this edict..it was ordained that all who were 
convicted of heresy should suffer death ' by fire, by the pit, 
or by the sword’, 

+e. To determine, settle, resolve. Ods. 

1375 Barsour Bruce v. 305 Syne emang thame preualy 
Thai ordanit, that he still suld be In hyddillis and in preuate, 
1377 Lanci. P. Pl, B. vin. 98 Dowel and dobet amonges 
lem ordeigned ‘Io cronne one to be kynge to reule hem 
bothe. ¢1477 Caxton Yason 19 After tbe soupper it was 
ordeyned tbat on tbe inorn the siriens. .sholde reste them. 

a. ahsol, or intr. To appoint, direct, command. 

¢1380 Wycur Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 13 Yet bei turneden 

agen, as Crist himsilf ordeynede, to lyve in fe world. 1718 
Prior Pleasure 398 Mine to obey; thy part is to ordain. 


+15. T 


o order, command, bid (a person fo do 
something, or ‘haf a thing be done); = ORDER v. 
7. Obs. or arch. 

1375 Barpour Bruce xin. 53 King Robert..Ordanit.. His 
marschall with a gret mente. . For to prik emang the archeris. 
@ 1425 Cursor AM, 11189 (Trin.) Al be world ordeyned he Pat 
pei shulde vndir him be. 1526 Tinpate J/ar& ili. 14 And 
he ordeined the twelve that they shulde be with him. 
1540-1 Eryvot /tage Gov. (1549) 144 For so God hath 
ordeined you, nature commaundeth you, and philosophie 
beadeth you. 1633 Be. Hatt Hard Texts 525 In that da 
will 1 ordaine..all creatures, that they shall be helpfull 
unto them. 1887 Bowen Virg, nei 1v. 270 Jove himself 
ordains me to bear these words on the breeze. 

+16. To order (a thing) to be made or furnished; 
= ORDER z. 8. Obs. 

1390 Gower Conf. ILI. 167 Of what Ston his sepulture 
Thei scholden make, and what sculpture He wolde ordeine 
therupon. 1486 .Vavaéd Acc. Hen. V// (1896) 18 Okum and 
other stuffe ordeyned and bought for the same Ship. 1599 
Hakcuyt Voy, I. 11. 1 Afterward be ordeined a boat made 
of one tree..and went tosea init. 162: R. Botton Stat. 
Lrel.37 (dz. 5 Edw. 1V) To ordeyne one payre of Butts for 
shooting within tbe towne or well neere. 

Hence Ordained (-é-nd) Af/. a. (esp. in sense 11). 

c1440 Promp, Parv. 368/2 Ordeynyd, ordinatus, consti- 
tutus. 1552 Hutoet, Ordeyned, comparatus, constitutus, 
tastitutns, status. 1588 J. Upart Dewmounstr. Discifpl. 
(Arb.) 43 The ordeyned when he feeleth a calling and charge 
from God..sensiblie comming vpon him. 1849 THackERAY 
Pendennis xxix, A well-ordained workhouse or prison. 1876 
J. Parker /aracl. 1. xv. 237 He is an ordained ininister of 
Jesus Christ. 

Ordai‘n, sé. rare. [f. prec.] = ORDINANCE, 

1804 Something Odd 1. 225 Providence, in whom we 
trust, whose high ordains we strive to follow. 

Ordai-nable, a. rare. [f. ORDAINv. +-ABLE.] 
Capable of being ordained. 

a 1656 Be. Hatt Re. (1660) 377 The nature of man is 
ordeinable to life. 


Ordai‘ner. Forms: 3-4 ordenour(e, or- 
deinour, 4-5 ordeynour, -owr, -ere, 5 ordyner, 
5-6 -eyner, 6-7 -einer, 6- ordainer. [ME. a. 
AF. ordenour, -tnour, -einour, f. OF. ordener to 
OrRDAIN; the stem and suffix subseq. conformed to 
the Eng. vb. and suffix -mR 1.] 

1. One who ordains: in various senses of the vb. 
+a. One who puts or keeps in order; a manager, 
director, ruler. Ods, b. One who appoints or 
institutes. @. One who admits to holy orders; an 
ordaining bishop, priest, or minister. 

c1ago Beket 269 in S. Eng. Ley. 1. 114 In his warde he 
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let do His eldeste sone sire henri..Pat he were is wardein, 
and as is ordeinour. 1303 K. Beunne Handl. Synne 6310 
He ches hym pre executours, Of al hys godys ordeynours. 
13.. St. Augustin 610 in Horstm. A dtenyl, Leg. (1878) 72 ‘Vo 
him pat schulde bisschop ordey‘nd he Alle be constitucions.. 
his ordeynours Schuld him furst schewe wip honours. ¢ 1374 
Cuaucer Boeth. iv. pr.i.86(Camb. MS.) Somochel a faderand 
an ordenoure of meyne. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 
193 For the auctorite of almyghty god, ordyner of matremony. 
1586 1. B. La Primaud. br. Acad. 1. (1594) 553 Vhose first 
rectors and ordainers of civill societie. 1631 Goucr God's 
slrrows it. § 36. 246 ‘Vhe Authour of Government, and 
Ordainer of Governours, 1653 Baxter Chr. Concord 67 
You cannot shew all the succession of Orders from the 
Apostle to your Ordainer, 1736 Cuanpier //ist. Persec. 92 
All,accused him of coming to his bishoprick by tle perjury 
of his ordainers. 1879 Cur, Rossetti Seek & /. 62 Frost 
and cold..are invoked to render blessing, piaise, and magni- 
fication, to the Lord their Ordainer, 

2. (Lung. Hist.) Ordainers: The name applied to 
a commission of twenty-one barons and bishops 
appointed on 20 March, 1310, in the third year of 
Edward II, to draw up ordinances for the better 
administration of the kingdom. 

Styled in contemporary documents in Anglo-Fr., ordin- 
ours, ordeinours; in Latin, ordinatores; but this was 
originally only a descriptive designation, as In sense 1, not 
a specific title. ‘lhe English Ordainers, or Lords Or- 
datners of modern historians, has not been found in con- 
lemporary writings, and was apparently unknown to the 
16th c chroniclers. 

[1309-10 Annual. London. 17 Mar. (Rolls 1882), Qe lour 
poer des ordinours quant as ordinances faire ne dure outre 
le terme avant dit. 1312 Rolls of Parlt. 1. 281/1 Que 
nul Doun de ‘Terre [etc.] se face a nul des ditz Ordein- 
ours durant lour poer del dit ordeineient, ne a nul autre 
saunz consail et assent des ditz Ordeinours. ¢13z5 in 
Chron. Edw. 11 (Rolls 1883) 164 Electi sunt igitur ordina- 
tores de potentioribus et discretioribus totius regni.} 

1750 Carte //ist. Eng. 11. 314 An instrument was signed 
..by eleven bishops, eight earls and thirteen barons, in 
whom..the power of electing the ordainers was vested, 1839 
Keicutiey //ist. Eng. 1. 256 A committee of eight earls, 
seven bishops and six barons, who under the title of ordainers 
were to regulate his household and redress the national 
grievances. 1875 Stusps Const. Hist. 11. xvi. 329 The 
Ordainers had not loitered over their work. Six Ordinances 
had been published and confirmed by the king as early as 
August 2, 1310. 1882 — Chron. Edw. If & [/ (Rolls) 1. 172 
Names of the lords ordainers, 1896 IT. F. ‘lout Edw. /, iv. 
77 That extraordinary combination of power which Earl 
Thomas, as the head of the Lords Ordainers, was able to 
bring to bear against Edward II. 

Ordai-‘ning, vé/. sb, [See -1ncl.] The action 
of the verb OKDAIN in its various senses; ordina- 
tion. Now only gerundial and aétrid. 

¢ 1315 SHOREHAM Poems (E. E. T. S.) 6 Of harder stat god 
graunteb, Wel tokne brow3 his ordininge. 1375 Barpour 
Bruce xix. 26 Scho tald all to tbe king ‘Lhair purpos 
and thair ordanyng. 1509 Hawes /’ast. Pleasure xxxiii, 
(Percy Soc.) 168 For me my suppour was in ordeyning. 
1560 Daus tr. Slefdane’s Commnt. 457 b, [Vhey] reiecte the 
Sacramentes of the churcbe, and contemne the ordeining of 
priestes. 1643 Mitton Divorce Pref., in the first ordaining 
of mariage. 1662 (¢7t/e) The Book of Common Prayer,.. 
with..the Form and Manner of Making, Ordaining and 
Consecrating of Bishops, Priests and Deacons. 

attrté, 1875S tupss Const. Hist. 11. xvii. § 292 The ordain- 
ing power of the crown in council became distinguishable by 
very definite marks from the enacting power of the crown 
in parliament. 

Ordainmment. fa. AF. ordeinement; see 
OrDAIN v, and -MENT.] 

1. The action or fact of ordaining; appointment ; 
authoritative order; instittition; ordinance. 

13.. Coer de L. 1144 Kyng Rychard they affiyr sente, For 
to her that ordeynemente. 1645 Mitton ZVetrach. Wks. 
(1851) 224 (Matt. xix. 7) Tutelage, an ordainment then which 
nothing more just, being for the defence of Orfanes. 1649 — 
Eikon. xvii. ibid, 464 Bishops rather by custom, then any 
ordainment of Christ, were exalted above Presbyters. 1881 
G. Macponatp Mary d/arstox III. vii. 119 According to 
the sweet inexorability of musical ordaininent. 

2. Divine or superhuman appointment ; an ordin- 
ance of the Deity, of fate, ete. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, 1. tii. §6 A true or worthy end of 
their being and ordainment. 1824 Hcop Two Swaus x, 
Redeem’d from sleepy death, for heauty’s sake, By old 
ordainment. 1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. III. i. § 26. 19 Lt 
is an illustration of an ordainment to which the earth and 
its creatures owe their continuance, and their Redemption. 
1895 Eclectic Mag. Mar. 2y7 The divine ordainment of 
kingship was an article of faitb witb him, 

+ Orda lian, a. Obs. [f. med.L. ordali-um (see 
next)+-AN.} Of or pertaining to ordeal. - 

1608-11 Br. Hatt Efis¢. 1v. ii. Wks. (1625) 339 Why put 
wee not men as well to the old Saxon, or Liuonian, Ordahan 
tryals ofhot yrons, or scalding liquors? 1656 BLount Glossogr., 
Ordalian Law, was that Law which instituted the Ordae/.. 
and was long before the Conquest, but did continue of force 
in England ull the time of King John. 1670 Mitton est. 
Eng. vi. Wks (1851) 281 She offerd to pass blindfold between 
certain Plow-shares red hot, according to the Ordalian Law, 

{| OrdaJium. The med.L. adaptation of the 
word ordé/, ORDEAL; in English use in the 17thc. 

199 [see ORDEAL 1}. @1614 DoNnNnE Ben@avazog (1644) 138 
With us both the species of Ordalium lasted evidently till 
King Johns time. 1643 Mitton Divorce u.xviil. Wks. (1851) 
112 As uncertaine of effect, as our antiquated law of Ordalium. 
@1654 SELDEN T7adde-t., Trial (Arb.) 112 Ordalium was a 
Trial ; and was either by going over Nine red hot Plough- 
Shares..or [etc.]. E 

Ordeal (f.1dial, g1d7l). Forms: 1 ordal, 
-dél; (4 ordal), 6-7 ordale, ordell, (6 ordele, 
7 ordael, -deale), 7~ ordeal. [A mod. (16th c.) 
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repr. of OE. orddl, -dél, a Comm. Teutonic word: 
in OFris. ordél, urdél, OS, urdéli (MDu. ordeel, 
MLG. ordél, Du. oordeel), OHG. urieili (MHG. 
urteile, urteil, mod.Ger. zrletl) (all neut., but in 
OHG., MHG. also fem.) judgement, judicial de- 
cision; thence med.L. ordalium, ordéla, OF. ordel 
(Diez), F. ordalie. The sb., of which the OTeut. 
type would be *zsdailjo™, is a nominal compound, 
belonging to a compound vb. of Goth. type *zs- 
dailjan, in OHG. artatlan, trteilan, MHG. and 
Ger. erteilen, OS. adéljan, OE. adxlan, lit. ‘to 
deal out’, ‘allot in shares’; hence ‘to allot or 
adjudge to one his share, decide, give judgement’. 
The sb. has come down in the cognate langs. in 

Beles mts 
the general sense of ‘judgement, judicial decision , 
but in OE. had become restricted, in historical 
times, to ancient modes of trial which survived 
from an earlier stage of society. 

The word has not heen found in ME., except in a single 
instance in Chaucer’s 7rey/us(perh. from Latin or French). 
Its modern historical use began ¢1 $75, partly as an Englishing 
of med.L. ordisiuon, partly as an adaptation of the OF. 
word. ‘The true repr. of OE. or/d/ would be ordole; the 
received spelling erdea/ appears 1605 in Verstegan, who 
associates the word with dea/ ‘part’ (OF. dz. ‘Or is 
heer vnderstood for due or right, dea/, for parte, as yet wee 
vse it, so as o7dead, is asmuch as to say as due-parte, and at 
this present it is a word generally vsed in Germanie, & the 
Netherlands, in stede of dome or iudgement’ (Dec. /ntel?. 
iil. 63). Ignorance of the etymological relationship has led 
to the pronunciation or-de-a/, as in boreal, cereal, lineal.) 

1. An ancient mode of trial among the Teutonic 
peoples, retained in England till after the Norman 
Period, in which an accused or suspected person 
was subjected to some physical test fraught with 
danger, such as the plunging of the hand in boiling 
water, the carrying of hot iron, walking bare- 
foot and blindfold between red-hot ploughshares, 
etc., the result being regarded as the immediate 
judgement of the Deity. Hence applied to analo- 
gous modes of determining innocence or guilt, still 
practised in various parts of the East, and among 
the less civilized races generally. 

With the exception of wager of battle, which is sometimes 
included in the class, the various forms of ordeal were 
abolished in England r21s=19. 

e915 Laws af kdward 1. c. 3 Fac we cwxedon be bam 
mannum, be man-sworan wazran.. pat hy sid@an ad-wyrde 
nzron, ac ordales wyrde. cgz0 Laws of Edw. & Gutir. 
c. 9 Orde] and adas syndan tocwedene frecls dagum and 
rilit feesten-dagum. ¢ 1000 Laws of sEthelred u1.c. 4 Gange 
to anfealduin ordale obbe zilde tii-gylde. ¢ 1374 Cutaucer 
Troyius 11. 997 (1046) Wher so yow lyste by ordal or by 
oth. 1570-6 LamBarbt /’eramd, Aent (1826) 278 A new 
church, that he had erected..for the exccution of iudg- 
ments by the Ordale. 1596 Srenser F. Q. v.i. 25 This.. 
right Can hardly but by Sacrament be tride, Or else by 
ordele, or by blooddy fight. xs599 Tuvsse Animady, 66 
A tryall by fyre, whiche is but a species of the ordeil ; for 
ordalium was a tryall by fyre and water. 1647 N. Bacox 
Dise. Govt. Ing. 1. xxxvii. (1739) 55 A second sort of 
Kvidence was that of Ordeale. 1 R. Coke Power 
Suédy. 153 The trial of the Ordal. 1769 VLacksrone Comm. 
IV. xxvii. 342 The most antient species of trial was that by 
ordeal; which was peculiarly distinguished by the appelia- 
tion of gudicium Det. 1828 Scott #. AZ. Perth xx, If any 
one of the suspected household refuse to submit to the ordeal 
of bier-right? 1865 Tvtor /arly /Jist. Man. iti. so During 
the administration of the ordeal by poison in Madagascar. 

2. fig. Anything to which recourse is had as 
a test, or which itself severely tests character or 
endurance ; a trying experienee, a trial. 

1658 Crevera:p Rustick Ramp. Wks. (1687) 391 The 
Ordale of the Sword justified Cesar, and condemned Pompey, 
not his Cause. 1807 Aled, Jrui. XV. 149 One fifth of 
the whole number vaccinated has been subjected to this 
severe ordeal. 1809 W. IrvinG Anickerd. vis vi. (1849) 407 
Adversity..has been wisely denominated the ordeal of true 
Greatness. 1864 Tennyson Ayliner's Field 561 Then ensued 
A Martin’s summer of his faded love, Or ordeal by kindness. 
1892 ‘F. Anstey’ Voces Pop. Ser. 1. 80 The ladies in the 
Carriages bear the ordeal of public inspection. 


3. atirib, and Comb., as ordeal fire, trial, etc.; 
ordeal-bean, the poisonous CALABAR-BEAN, 

1647 CowLey A/istr,, Written in Juice of Lemon iv, Be 
not discourag’d, but require A more gentle Ordeal Fire. 
1678 Butier //ud. iu. i. 52 Who might, perhaps, reduce his 
Cause To th’ Ordeal Tryal of the Laws. 1774 J. ADams 
Wes. (1854) 1X. 339 Politics are an ordeal path among red 
hot ploughshares, 1861 Witson & Grikie fem. E. Forbes 
1, 26 The ordeal rocks, on which nuns suspected of breaking 
their vows had their innocence tested, or rather their guilt 
Prejudged, 1885 Chambers’ Frui. 3 Oct. 626 The ordeal or 
Calabar bean of Africa. 1897 Mary Kinestey 1. Africa 
490 The intelligent native ..squares the common-sense factor 
by bribing the witch-doctor who makes the ordeal drink. 

Ordeltf, variant of OxEDELF, Oés. 

t+Ordene, a. Oés. Also 4 ordenee, -dine, -ee, 
4-5 -deyne, -ee, 5 -dein, -dain. [a. OF. ordené, 
pa. pple. of ordener to Onvatin; the final e be- 
came subseq. mute as in assigne, costive, etc.] 
Ordained, ordered, regulated ; orderly, regular. 

1340 Ayenb. 259 Hit becomp wel to man of worssipe..pat 
he by wel ordine and amesured ine alle his dedex. c 1374 
Cuaucer Boeth. ut. pr. xii. 80 (Camb. MS.) The corztcyn 
ordre of nature ne sholde nat brynge forth so ordene [Add. 
MS. ordinee] moeuynges. 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1. 


cxxiii. (1869) 65 Whan bou seest be thouht gon out of good 
wey and ordeynee. 


| second order. 
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Hence + Ordenely adv., in an ordered or orderly 
manner ; according to rule; in proper order. 

1340 dycnd. 125 Riztvolnesse Tee man ordeneliche 
libbe amang obren. ¢1374 CHAuceR Bocté:. tv. pr. vi. 109 
(Camb. MS.) pat they ne ben don ryhtfully and ordenely 
(Add. A/S. ordeinly). 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 
129 That grete hoste.. was ouercome..of few Pepil, ordaynly 
gouernyd. 1447 BokENnaM Seyntys Introd. (Roxb.) 1 If 
he procedyn wy] ordeneely. 

Order (g:1da1),56. Forms: 3-6 ordre, 4- order, 
(4-5 -ir, -yr, 4-6 -our, -ur, 5 wordre). (ME. 
a. OF, ordre (11th c.):—*ordne, ad. L. ordin-em 
(nom. ordo) row, series, course, order, array, etc. 

Many senses of the word had been developed before it was 
adopted in OF, and Eng. ‘The order of the appearance of 
the senses here is consequently not that of their logical 
development in L., ancient and medizval. ‘Ihe specific 
senses of ‘order of angels’ and ‘monastic order’ appear in 
the Ancren Riwle; nearly all the ecclesiastical uses, with 
that of ‘a rank of the community’, are found by 1300; but 
the primary sense of ‘row or rank’ appears first in the 
16the. ‘he arrangement here followed is in many points 
merely provisional} 

I. Kank generally; a rank, grade, class. 

1. A rank, row, series; one of several parallel 
series behind or above one another. Oés. or arch. 

1563 W. Fucks .Veteors (1640) 26 b, Vhick cloudes over us, 
and commonly a double order of cloudes, one above an other. 
1565 Coorer Thesaurus s.v. Consurgo, Terno consurgunt 
ordine remi, thei rowed with three orders of oars on 
aside. 1607 Torsert Four-/ Beasts (1658) 459 It beareth 
three orders or rows of horns on the head. 1608 A. Witter 
Hexapla Exod. 851 ¥uerie side had these fiue orders or 
rankes of barres 1745 P. Tuomas Yrad. Anson's Vay. 197 
{It} hath no other Ornament besides one Single Order of 
Columns. 1831 Brewster Oftics xii. 103 Seven rings, or 
rather seven circular spectra or orders of colours. 1863 
DP. S. Worstey Peems & Transl. 9 And wheels, a countless 
order, each like each. 

b. Arch. A series of mouldings. (See also 9.) 

1835 Parey Gothic Mouldings 10 An arch of two or more 
orders, is one which is recessed by so many successive planes 
or retiring arches, each placed behind and beneath the next 
before it. 1879 Sir G. Scott Aled. Arcéit. 1. 224 This 
suggested the system of sub-ordinating the rims, or recessing 
thein, one behind the other, so as to divide the arch into 
what are called orders. 

2. A rank of the community, consisting of persons 
of the same status (esp. in relation to other ranks 
higher or lower); a social division, grade, or 
stratum ; esp. in the phrases higher, lower orders. 

a 1300 Cursor 31. 25268 Yong and ald, hath mare and less, 
of alkin ordre pat here ex 1538 Starkey /ngland 1. iii. 
37 Al statys, ordurys, and degres..in our cuntrey. 1596 
Datrympe tr. Lestre's Hist. Scot. 1. 105 Whe Scottis peple 
is deuydet in thrie ordouris. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 436 
ep 1A Place of no small Renown for the Gallantry of the 
lower Order of Britons, namely .. the Bear-Garden. 1749 
Fie.oinc Yom Jones vi. ix, Controversies that arise amony 
the lower orders of the English Gentry, at Hore-races, Cock 
matches, and other public Places. 1776 Foote Bankrupt 
ut, Wks. 1799 I]. 132 All orders concur to give up a great 
public benefit, for the sake and security of private honour 
and peace. 1822 G. Hornay Serm. Establ. Savings bank 
at Bury, Vhe young women amongst the lower orders. 
1823 I]. Raveus Lucubr. 317 By all classes of society, and 
by the middle orders in particular. 1893 J. AnprerLry 
S. Remarzx i. 2 That part of the Catechisin is written for 
the lower orders. 

b. A definite rank in the state. 

¢ 1374 Cnaucer Boeth. 1. pr. iv. 19 (Add. M&.) The kyng 
..caste hym to transporten vpon al be ordre of be senat be 
gilt of his real maieste. 1683 Britanniz Speculum Pref. 2, 
‘The most High and Sacred Order of Kings, which is the 
Ordinance of God himself. 1845 Disrarii Sy/i/ 1 ii, I 
inade a speech to the order [of baronets of England} at the 
Clarendon; there were four hundred of us. 

e. Kank or position in the abstract. 

1667 Mitton /’, 1, 1. 506 These were the prime in order 
and in might. 1784 Cowper ash iv. 586 All the graduated 
scale Of order, from the chariot to the plough. 1842 TENNny- 
SON Histon of Sin 86 What care I for any name? What 
for order or degree? 

3. A body of persons of the same profession, 
occupation, or pursuits, constituting or regarded 
as a separate class in the eommunity, or united by 
some special interest. 

1380 Wryeir Sel. tks. Wi. 417 To grounde soche 
ordiris of beggers. 1597 Hooker fice/. Pol. v. \xxvii. § 2 
Ministerial power..seuereth them that haue it from other 
men, and maketh them a speciall order consecrated unto the 
service of the Most High. .. Their difference therefore froin 
other men, is in that they are adistinct order... And St. Paul 
himself dividing the hody of the Church. .nameth the one 
part iStdras,..the Order of the Laity, the opposite part 
whernnto we in like sort term the Order of God's Clergy. 
1613 Suaks. //en, 1/44, WV. 1.26 Yhe Archbishop Of Canter- 
bury, accompanied with other Learned, and Reuerend 
Fathers of his Order. 1776 Gispon Decl, & /. (1869) I. xii. 
243 A generous though transient enthusiasm seemed to 
animate the military order. 1849 Macautay //ést. Eng. vi. 
Il. 92 The spirit of the whole clerical order rose against 
this injustice, 

4. A class, group, kind, or sort, of pcrsons, 
beings, or things, having its rank in a scale of 
being, excellence, or importance, or distinguished 
from others by nature or character. 

1736 Butter Axal. 1. iii. 87 Good men may naturally 
unite, not only amongst themselves, but also with other orders 
of virtuous Creatures. 1751 Harris /fermies Whs. (1841) 
172 Verbs, participles, and adjectives, may be called attribu- 
tives of the first order. The reason..will be better under- 
stood, when we have more fully discussed attributives of the 
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order and rank of animals seems fitted for its situation in 
life. 1794 Burke Let. to Dk. lortland Corr. 1V. 236 
‘Hhree or four of the senior fellows are men of the first order. 
1796 H. Hunter tr. St.-Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 11. 233 
If we consider the vegetable Order..we stall find it divided 
.-into three great classes, namely, into herbs, into shrubs, 
and into trees. 1798 Ferriar //dustr. Sterne iv. 134 There 
may be as many different orders of Leauty as of architecture. 
1826 Disraryi liv. Grey in. i, He possessed talents of a high 
order, 1877 ‘H. A. Pace’ De Quincy 1. i. 1 All literature 
that comes under the order of pure phantasy. 1888 BrycE 
Amer, Comnizw, 111. cii. 429 Cornell ..is an instance ; Johns 
Hopkins [College} in Baltimore isanother ofa different order. 

IT. Rank in specific departments. 

5. Each of the nine ranks or grades of angels, 
according to medizval angelology. Also, any 
analogous class of spiritual or demonic beings. 

The nine orders of angels are enumerated first in the 
Pseudo-Dionysius (4th c.}, according to which there are three 
hierarchies, each including three orders: these are seraphim, 
cherubiin, thrones; dominations, principalities, powers; 
Virtues, archangels, angels. (The names are derived from 
the mention of cherubim and seraphim in the O.T., and from 
words used by St. Paul in enumerating things in heaven 
and in the carth, in Coloss. i, 16, Ephes. 1. 21.) 

ax2z5 Aucr. R. 30 Per beod niene englene ordres. a 1300 
Cursor Af. 430 Of angels wald he serned be, Pat suld of 
ordres [v.y. ordonres) haf thris thre. ¢1400 Prymer 47 
Alle ordris of holi spiritis, preie 3¢ forus! 1g00-zo DunBAR 
Poems xxv. 31 Of angellts all the ordouris nyne. 1621 
BURTON Ana’, Aled. 1. 11. 1 ii. (1676) 26/1 Those orders of 
good and bad Devels, which the Platonists hold. 1667 
Mitton /?. ZL. vi. 885 As they went, Shaded with branching 
Palme, each order bright, Sung Triumph, and hin sung 
Victorious King. a@1711 Ken Hymns Lvang. Poet. Wks. 
1721 1. 35 Nine heavenly orders enter one by one, ‘Fhe 
lowest shin’d much brighter than the sun. 1860 Pusry 
Alin. Proph. 515 A subordinate order in the heavenly 
Hierarchy. 1872 A. pe Vere Leg. St. /’atr., Striving St. 
P., Down knelt in Heaven the Angelic Orders Nine. 

6. “eel. a. A grade or rank in the Christian 
ministry, or in an ecclesiastical hierarchy. 

The orders of the unreformed Western Church are those 
of bishop, priest, deacon, subdeacon, acolyte, exorcist, 
reader, and estfaréus or door-keeper, variously counted as 
eight or seven, according as bishop is or is not considered 
a distinct order from priest. Those of bishop, priest, deacon, 
and (since 13th c.) subdeacon, are the greater, sacred, or 
holy orders; the others arethe minor orders. ‘Fhe Anglican 
Church recognizes only the three holy orders of bishop, 
priest, and deacon. In most branches of the Eastern 
Church the orders recognized are those of bishop, priest, 
deacon, subdeacon, and anagnost or reader, to which some 
add that of singer (WaA7ns). 

@ 1300 Cursor As. 26151 (Cott.) For-qui pat kay es giuen to 
nan bot preist pat has bis order [/a@zzf% ordour} tan. ¢ 1375 
Se Leg. Saints viii.(Philepus) 90 Pane prestis & deknys 
pare mad he..al be remaynyne to do, bai efferyte pare 
ordyr to. ¢1440 Yacob's Well 162 Pe x. fote depthe is 
betwen a womman & a man of ordre. & pe heyere ordre, 
be deppere synne. 1552 B&. Com. Praycr Ordering of 
Dcacons, Diuerse orders of ministersin the churche. 1563-87 
Foxe A. & As. (1684) 11. 86 And so orderly proceeding unto 
all the other Orders, degraded hiin from the Order of Benet 
and Collet, from the Order of Exorcist, from the Lectorship, 
and last of all, from the Officeof Door-keeper. 1709 STRYPE 
Aun. Ref. 1. xi. 138 Divers having been made deacons, 
after long and good tryal., were admitted into priests orders. 
1844 LincarD A nglo-Sa.r. Ca, (1858) IL. xii. 230 The clergy 
were divided into two classes, one of inferior clerks in 
minor orders, and employed as lectors, cantors, acolythists, 
exorcists, and doorkeepers; and the other of clerks in holy 
orders, 1845 STEPHEN Conn. Laws fing. (1874) 11. 660 
Holy orders, which are the orders of bishops (including 
archbishops), priests, and deacons. 

b. The rank, status, or position of a clergyman 
or ordained minister of the Church. Now always 
pl, more fully holy orders. Vicnce the phrases ¢o 
take orders, to enter the ministry of the Church, 
to be ordained ; zz orders, in the position of an 
ordained clergyman or minister of the Church; 
tn deacon’s orders, in priest's or full orders. 

This has some affinities with sense 3 (see quot. 1597 froin 
Ilooker there), But the pl. form in Aoly orders, to be in 
orders, to take orders, etc. evidently refers to the different 
orders within the ministry, rather than to the ministerial 
or clerical order as a class or body of men. 

sing 13.. Cursor AI. 27252 \f he in hali order [Fairf 
ordour] be. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7. ? 817 Folk that been 
entred in-to ordre as subdekne or preest or hospitaliers. 
Iéid. » 819 Sooth is that hooly ordre is chief of al the 
tresorie of god. 1426 AuveLay /’oens 34 Here hole order 
when that thai toke, Thai were exampnyd apon a boke. 
1580 Hay Demandes Chr. Relig. § 52 Quhy deny the ordoure 
to be ane Sacrament. 1620 Br, Wart f/ou. Alar. Clergy 1. 
xxi. Wks. (1625) 743 Continency is not of the substance of 
order, nor by Diuine Law annexed to it. ; 
pl. 13.. Cursor AM. 28365 In dedly sin i tok vnscriuen, 
myn orders sua war }rai ine giuen. 1592 Nasne 2, Pent. 
tesse (ed. 2) 25, Let him straight take orders, and bee a 
Churchman, 1666 Perys Diary 21 leb., My brother John 
..is to go into orders this Lent. 1733, Stren Luglishm, 
No. so. 326 Persons, even in Holy Orders, ..have stood 
unconcerned, 1719 Swirt Yo @ Young Clergyman, When 
they have laken a degree..they get into orders as soon as 
they can. 1814 Jane AusTEN J/ansf Park 1. ix, Yes, 
I shall take orders soon after my father’s return, 1833 Hr. 
Martineau Fhree Ages m1. 107 A master of arts, 10 full 
orders, is desirous of a curacy. fod. The Pope has pro- 
nounced against the validity of Anglican orders. ; 

e. The conferment of holy orders, the rite of 
ordination; in the Latin Church reckoned one of 
the seven sacraments. : P 

Letters of Orders (also ellipt. Orders), a certificate o 


ordination given by a bishop to a priest or deacon. 
1290 Beket 335 ind. Lag. Leg. 1. 116 Of is ordres he 
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was ful streit: and he was in grete fere, For-toordeinen ani 
an: hote he pe betere were. ¢1315 SHOREHAM 7 Cristendom, 
and bisschoppynge, Penauns, and eke spousinge, Godes 
body ine forme of bred, Ordre, and aneliinge, ‘Fhes sevene 
Heth holi cherche sacremens. 1550 Bate Eng. Votaries 
u, Oj, None were admytted to cure whych had not the 
letters of hys orders. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 24 
Sacramentes of the Churche,,.the other foure, confirmation, 
ordér, Matrimony, and Unction. 1699 Burner 39 Art. xxv. 
(1700) 284 The third Sacrament rejected by this Article, is 
Orders, 1699 Gov. NicHotson in Perry Hist. Coll. Amer. 
Col. Ch. 1. 66 Acquaint the minister or ministers. .that they 
bring with them their priests and Deacons Orders. 1706 
Hearne Collect. 20 Mar. (O. H.S.) I. 206 A friend..has 
lost his letters of Order. 1780 Cowrer Progr. Err, 120 Go, 
cast your orders at your Bishop's feet. 1852 Hoox Ch. 
Dict. (x871) 444 Letters of orders are the bishop’s certi- 
ficate of having ordained a clergyman, eilher as priest or 
deacon. 1875 Mannine A/ission LH. Ghost i. 17 In the 
sacrament of Orders there is given a grace, whereby a priest 
will always have a perpetual assistance for the discbarge of 
his office. 
+d. Applied to matrimony, as a condition of 
life into which men cnter, or as a sacrament. Odés. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer JZerch. 7. 103 O blisful ordre of wedlok 
precious Thou art so murye and eek so vertuous. 

7. A body or society of persons living by common 
consent under the same religious, moral, or social 
regulations and discipline; especially, a. A mo- 
nastic society or fraternity: as az order of monks 
or friars, the Benedicline or Franciscan order. 
Sometimes applied to the rule or distinguishing 
constitution of such a fraternity, or to monasticism 


as an institution. 

@122§ Ancr. R. 8 Gif eni unweote acsed ou of hwat ordre 
3e beon.,onsweried & sigged pet 3e beod of seint lames 
ordre bet was Godes apostle. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 57/138 
He bare bi-gan Pe ordre of frere Menours. c1305 Sz. 
Dunstan 49 in E. E. P. (1862) 35 Per was ordre of monekes 
er seint patrik com Ander seint Austyn to Engelonde brou3te 
cristendom. 1362 Lanci. #. Pl. A. Prol. 55, I font bere 
Freres, all be Foure Ordres. c 1400 MAuNDEV. (Roxb.) x. 40 
Chanouns of be ordre of saynt Austyne. ¢1470 HENRY 
Wallace x1. 1241 A jong monk als with him in ordour stud. 
1550 Daus tr. Slezdane's Conin. 47 h, The order of Monkes 
is the invention of man. a@ 1596 in Shaks, 7a. Shr. iv. i. 
148 It was the Friar of Orders gray. 1659 WoopHEAD S¢. 
Teresa u. i. 2 To follow the Cali..from his Divine Majesty 
unto this Order. 1756 Nucent Gr. Tour, France 1V. 274 
The famous abbey of La Trappe, of the Cistercian order. 
1769 Ropertson Chas. V, vi. Wks, 1813 VI. 104 The Jesuits, 
as well as the other monastic orders, are indebted for the 
existence of their order, not to the wisdom of their founder, 
but to his enthusiasm. 1873 Dixon 7ivo Queens 1.1.1.8 The 
Friends of Light. .were not an order, and still lessa Church. 

b. A fraternity or society of knights bound by 
a common rule of life, and having a combined 
military and monastic character; such as those 
formed in the Middle Ages for the defence or pro- 
pagation of Christianity, or the defence of the Holy 
Land, e.g. the Knights Templars, Knights Hospital- 
lers, Knights of the Teutonic Order, the legendary 
Knights of the Round Table, etc. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 465 Aboute pis tyme 
bygan pe ordre of ‘Templeres. 1550 Bate Zug. Votaries u. 
103 The hospytelers and ‘Templars were two fygtinge orders, 
instituted firste in the countreye of Palestine. .for the only 
defence of Cbristen pylgrymes goyng to and fro. 1568 
Grafton Chron, 1. 106 That king Arthure first builded the 
Castle of Windsour, and there founded the order of tbe 
round Table. 1645 Futter Good 7h. in Bad T. (1841) 43 
Martin De Golin, master of the Teutonic order, was taken 
prisoner. 1727-41 CHAMBERS Cycd. s.v. Ma/ta, Knights of 
Malta, an order of military religious, who have bore various 
names; as..Knights of Rhodes, order of Malta, religion of 
Malta, etc. 1839 Awcycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XVIII. 670/1 Pope 
Celestine III..conferred on them the title of Knights of tbe 
Teutonic Order. /b7d. 670/2 The Teutonic order continued 
in Prussia until the year 1531. 1859 TENNYSON Guinevere 
460 That fair Order of my Table Round, A glorious company, 
the flower of men, 

8. An institution, partly imitated from the medice- 
val and crusading orders of military monks, but 
generally founded by a sovereign, or prince of 
high rank, for the purpose of rewarding meritorious 
service by the conferring of a dignity. 

1429 Rolls of Parit. 1V. 3446/2 The bonourable Ordre of 
the Gartier. 1508 Dunbar Poeuts vii. heading, Lord Barnard 
Stewart, lord of Aubigny ..consaloure..to.. Loys, King of 
France, Knight of his ordour, Capitane of the kepyng of 
his body. 1530 Patscr. 236/2 Knight of the order of 
saynt Micbaell. 1560 Daus tr. Séeidane’s Commi. 25 The 
inaner is, that kynges with the swordes drawen, shall strike 
softely, the shoulders of them that desyre the ordre. 1591 
Suaxs. 1 Hen. VJ, w. vii. 68 Knight of the Noble Order of 
S. George, Worthy S. Michael, and the Golden Fleece. 1645 
Paaitr /leresiog r. (1647)6 He.. wore a great chaine like the 
Collar of some Order, 1762-71 H. Watpoie Vertue's Anecd. 
Paint. (1786) IV. 121 He..painted the portraits of the 
knights of the Lath, on the revival of that order, 1813 
Wextincton Let. to Sir [saac Heard 9 June in Gurw. 
Desp. (1838) X. 429 Different titles and orders of Knight- 
bood..conferred upon ine by the Spanish and Portuguese 
governments. 1855 Prescorr Philp //, 1. i. (1857) 5 The 
order of the Golden Fleece, of Burgundy ; the proudest and 
most coveted, at that day, of all the military orders of 
knighthood. 

b. The badge or insignia of such a dignity. 

1539 luv. Habiliments, etc. Fas. V. Scot. (1815) 49 Item 
the ordoure of the Empriour with the goldin fleis. 1673 
Lond, Gaz. No. 780/1 Vhe Ceremony of investing the Prince 
Savelli..with the Order of the Golden Fleece. 1710 /6id. 
No, 4650/2 To whom he will carry the Order of the Black 
Eagle. 1753 Hanway 7vav, (1762) I. vi. Ixxxii. 374 This | 
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lady wears the order of St. Andrew, which is a blue ribbon. 
1874 Hetps Soc. Press. i. (1875) 3 A distinguished foreigner. 
Lots of orders on his coat; an Austrian, I think, @1885 ANNE 
Gitcurist Century Guild Hobby Horse (1887) 15 He stands 
there in gloomy black doublet with the order of the golden 
fleece round his neck. 

9. Arch. A system or assemblage of parts subject 
to certain uniform established proportions, regu- 
lated by the office which each part has to perform; 
esp. in Classical Arch. applied to modes of archi- 
tectural treatment founded upon the proportions 
of columns and the kind of their capitals, with the 
relative proportions and amount of decoration used 


in their entablatures, etc. 

These constitute the Five Orders of Classical Architecture, 
rising above each other in relative height, lightness, and 
decoration, viz. the Tuscan, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and 
Composite; of which the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian are the 
original Greek orders, the Tuscan and Composite, Roman 
modifications or varieties. 

1563 Suute Archit. Fjb, These three orders of pillers 
Dorica, Ionica, Corinthia, to be vsed as folowith. 1624 
Worton Archit, in Relig. (1651) 225 There are five 
Orders of Pillars, according to their dignity and perfection. 
1697 Potrer Autig. Greece 1. viil (1715) 31 ‘The Chapters 
seem to be a mixture between that [the Ionick] and 
the Dorick Order. 1731 Gentd. AZag. I. 123 A Colonade of 
48 Corinthian Pillars supporting the upper part of the 
Building which is to be adorn’d with the like Number of 
Pilasters of the same Order. 1782 Gitpin HVye (1789) 82 
There are orders of architecture in mountains as well as in 
palaces. 1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. Burld. 451 The Orders 
of Architecture constitute the basis upon which, chiefly, the 
decorative part of the science is built. 1856 Froupe //is¢. 
Lng. (1858) I. i. 2 Just as the last orders of Gothic archi- 
tecture were the development of the first. 

+b. Asystem of disposal of columns in or about 
a building in respect of thcir distance apart or 
‘intercolumniation’. Ods. 

1563 SuutE Archit. Ajb, The placing of the fiue orders, 
namely, arveostylos, diastylos, eustylos, sistylos, and picno- 
stylos. bid. F jh, The fifth and last order is that wbicb 
Vitruuius calletb Picnostylos. 

10. Alath. The degree of complexity of any 
analytical or geometrical form, equation, expres- 
sion, operator, or the like, as denoted by an ordinal 
number (first, second, third, ..., zeth). 

The order of a plane curve corresponds to the degree of 
its equation, or to the number of points (real or imaginary) 
in which it can be cut by a straight line. 4 fluxion of the 
second order isa fluxion of a fluxion; az infinitesimal of 
the second order isone infinitely smaller than one of the first 
order, etc. 

1706 Ditton Fluxions 22 An Infinitesimal of another Order 
or Degree, /6did. 123 These sorts of [Exponential] Quantities 
are of several Orders or Degrees. 1726 E.Stone New Jfath, 
Dict. s.v., Order of Curve-Lines. Sir I. Newton..gives an 
Enumeration of Geometrical Lines of the third Order, as 
thus. 1727-41 CHAMBERS Cycd. s. v. Curve, Algebraic Curves 
of tbe same kind or order, are those whose equations rise 
tothe same dimension. 1743 Emerson Flu-vions 3 In any 
Fluxionary Equation, a Quantity of the first Order is that 
which has only one first Fluxion in it; a Quantity of the 
second Order has either one second Fluxion or two first 
Fluxions: Quantities of the third Order, are third Fluxions, 
product of three first Fluxions, product of a first and second 
Fluxion, etc. 1758 Lyons Flxxions iv. § 99 A line of the 
first order, or which is the same thing, the locus of a simple 
equation 1s always a right line. zd. § 100 A line of the 
second order is always a conic section. 1820 BasBacEe 
Functional Equations 4 To find periodic functions of tbe 
zth order, or to solve the equation U"x=x. 1834 Mrs. 
Somervitte Connex. Phys. Sc. xxxviii. (1849) 453 The 
curves in which tbe celestial bodies move by the force of 
gravitation are only lines of the second order. 1895 E. B. 
Extuiotrr Algebra of Quantics 1 The degree of a quantic in 
the variables x, y, z..is generally spoken of as its order. 

ll. Wat. Hist. One of the higher groups in the 
classification of animals, vegetables, or minerals. 
forming a subdivision of a céass, and itself sub- 
divided into families, or into genera and species. 

Natural Order (of plants), a group consisting of genera or 
families naturally allied in general] structure, as opposed to 
an Order in an artificial system (such as the Sexual system 
of Linnzus), the members of which agree only in some single 
characteristic which may or may not be important. 

1760 J. Lee /ntrod. Bot. u. i. (1765) 74 The first general 
Division of tbe whole Body of Vegetables is into twenty-four 
Classes ; these are again subdivided into Orders, the Orders 
into Genera, tbe Genera into Species, arid the species into 
Varieties, where there are any worthy of Noie. 1803 R. A. 
Sacispury in Trans. Linn. Sec. (1807) VIII. 7 All the 
Natural Orders which agree in that respect [perigynous 
insertion of the stamens] may be arranged in one continuous 
series. 1828 Starx Elem. Wat. Hist, \. 32 Since the publica- 
tion of the Régue Aninai, Latreille and others have made 
a separate order of the Cheiroptera. 1830 LinpLey /xtrod, 
Nat. Syst. Bot. 1 heading, The Natural Orders of Plants. 
1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. xiii. (1866) 488 All these genera 
descended from A form an order distinct from the genera 
descended from 7 1862 Huxtey Lect. Wrkug. Men 49 If 
you divide the Animal Kingdom into Orders you will find 
that there are above one hundred andtwenty. 1897 WILLis 
Flowering Pl, 1.147 He will be able toclassify..any new 
order that may be presented to him. 


III. Sequence, disposition, arrangement, ar- 
ranged or regulated condition. 

12. Disposition of things in which one thing, or 
each of a number of things, duly succeeds another ; 
sequence or succcssion in space or time ; sticcession 
of acts or events; the mode in which this occurs, 
course or method of occurrence or action. 

€ 1320 Cast. Love 741 A trone..Seuene steppes per beob 
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per-to, Pat so feire wt ordre i-tized beop, Feiror bing in 
world no mon seob. 1382 Wycuir Luke i. 8 Whanne 
Sacharie was set in presthod, in the ordre of his sort bifore 
God [1388 in the ordir of his cours to fore God]. @ 1548 
Hatt Chron, Rich, (17, 25h, In this ordre they passed 
throughe the palayce. 1596 Dacrympce tr. Lesdie’s //ist, 
Scot. vi. 317 S. Margaret buir to King Malcolme .. Edgar, 
Alexander and Dauid ; quhilkes all conforme to thair ordour 
war kingis. 1605 Suaxs. J/acéd, mi, iv. 119 Stand not vpon 
the order of your going, But go at once. 1613 — flex. VIII, 
iv. 1. stage-direct , The Order of the Coronation. 1. A lively 
Flourish of Trumpets. 2. Then, two Iudges. 3. Lord 
Chancellor, with Purse and Mace before him [etc.]}, 1667 
Mitton P. L. x1. 736 Of everie Beast, and Bird, and Insect 
small Came seavens, and pairs, and enterd in, as taught 
Thir order. 1737 Pore //or. Efist. u. i. 316 Pageants on 
Pageants, in long order drawn. 1799 MackintTosH Stud. 
Law Nature, etc. Wks, 1846 1. 354 His method is incon- 
venient and unscientific: he has inverted the natural order. 
1833 Cruse Eusebius i. iv. 8; Now let us pursue the order 
of our history, 1846 Mitt Logic 1. v. § 6 Instead of Co- 
existence and Sequence, we shall sometimes say, for greater 
particularity, Order in Place, and Order in Time, 

13. Formal disposition or array; regular, me- 
thodical, or harmonious arrangement in the position 
of thc things contained in any space or area, or 
composing any group or body. 

¢ '374 Cuaucer Socth. tv. pr. vi. 105 (Camb. MS.) By the 
whiche disposicion the puruyance knytteth alle thinges in 
hir ordres. @ 1400-50 Ale.vander 27 pai .. Of be ordere of 
fat odde home pat ouer pe aire hingis Knew pe kynd. 
c1425 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 250 A dew ordre in every 
place ys expedyent. ¢1450 Hottanp How/at 578 Gif I sall 
schewe The order of thar armis. @1533 Lp. BeRNers 
Huon \ix. 205 Than paynyms on euery parte .. ranne 
thether he that best myght, without kepynge of any good 
ordre. 1594 Alirr. Policy (1595) 49 Order is the due dispos- 
ing of al things. 1695 WoopwarpD Nat. Hist. Earth i. i. 
(1723) 165 A broken and confused Heap of Bodyes, placed 
in no Order to one another. 1712-14 Pore Kafe Lock i, 
168 When num’rous wax-lights in brigbt order blaze. 1860 
TynpAtt G/ac. 11. xvii. 315 The crevasses are .. apparently 
without law or order iu their distribution. 1875 BevrorD 
Sailor's Pocket Bk, \. (ed. 2) 22 The formation or disposition 
of a fleet is termed its Order. 

b. In wider sense: The condition in which 
everything is in its proper place, and performs its 
proper functions. 

1382 WycLir od x, 22 The erthe of wrecchidnesse and of 
dercnessis ; wher shadewe of deth, and noon order. 1423 
Jas. I Kingis Q. cxxv, The strenth, the beautee, and the 
ordour digne Off his court riall, noble and benigne. 1 
Snaxs. Hex. V, ui. Prol. g Heare the shrill Whistle, whee 
doth order giue To sounds confus'd. 1667 Mitton P. L. 
in. 713 ‘Till at his second bidding darkness fied, Light shon, 
and order from disorder sprung. 1734 Pore Ess. Jam vy. 
49 Order is Heav’n’s first Law. 1882 A. W. Warp Dickens 
iv. go His love of order made him always the most regular 
of men. 

+e. Form, shape (as resulting from arrange- 


ment). Obs. rare. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. \xxxvii. 130 Nettell leaues..reduced 
to tbe order of a Pessarie..prouoketh the floures. : 

14, Disposition of measures for the accomplish- 
ment of a purpose; suitable action in view of some 
particular end; ¢o take order, to take measures 
or steps, to make arrangements. Obs. or arch. 

1546 in Strype Zcc/. A/em. (1721) II. 1. App. C. 20 Preying 
you al to take order, that every commissioner in that shire 
may have a double or copy of this lettre. 1557 Order of 
the Hospitalls Dvij, Bring them before a Court, that 
order may be taken therein. 1568 Grarton Chrow, I. 176 
When tbe king had thus taken order with his affayres in 
Denmarke, be returned shortly into England. 1603 Suaks. 
Meas. for M. x, ii. 25 Let her haue needfull, but not lauish 
meanes, There shall be order fort. 1612 L. Munck in 
Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 115, I pray you 
therefore to take order to send it away with convenient 
speed. 1652 NEEDHAM tr. Selden’s Mare Cl. 497 Certain 
orders made to make our Fishing prosperous, and successful. 
1709 Stryvre Aun. Ref. 1. 1. ix. 129 After they bad taken 
order to meet there again by eight of the clock in tbe 
morning, they shifted them, and departed, 1827 SouTHEY 
Hist. Penins. War xxiv, 11. 418 Even for this inevitable 
necessity no order having been taken by the Spanish 
authorities, 

+15. Regular or customary mode of procedure ; 
a method of action; a customary practice, an 


established usage. Ods. 

1461 Rolls of Parit. V. 494 After the olde ordre of their 
accomptes. 1526 Pilgr. Perf.(W. de W. 1531) 18 h, To make 
hym partener of his glory by a certeyn meane, and certeyn 
order. @1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VIII, 143, To se a re- 
formacion in the ordre of the kynges housholde. 1575 SERJ. 
FLeetwoop in Ellis Original Lett. Ser. u. IL 29 It is 
harde to cause a Northeren Tanner, or any other in his old 
daies, to lerne a newe order of Tanning. c¢ 1592 MARLOWE 
Few of Malta w. ii, He..sleeps in his own clothes,..’tis 
an order which the friars use. 1597 Hooker £ccé. Pol. v- 
Ixxii, § 8 It came afterward to be an order, tbat even as 
the day of Christs resurrection, so the other two, in memory 
of his death and buriall, were weekely. 1653 HotcrorT 
Procopius 1. 26 Belisarius seeing tbe Enemies order with 
their Engins, fell intoa laughing. 241715 Burnet Own Time 
(1823) I. 401 The constant order of that matter was, to set 
all the pipes a-running on Saturday night, that so the 
cisterns migbt be all full by Sunday morning. 


16. A method according to which things act or 
events take place ; the fixed arrangement found in 
the existing constitution of things ; a natural, moral, 
or spiritual system in which things procced accord- 
ing to definite laws, Chiefly in such phrases as 
order of nature, of things, of the world, moral order, 
spiritual order, etc. (In quot, 1340-70, A par- 


a 
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tictlar instance of such method or arrangement, 


a law.) 

1340-70 Alex. & Dind. 327 Bi an ordre of oure kinde 
whan we holde waxen, .. We schulle for-leten oure lif. 1553 
Even Treat. .Vewe Ind. (Arb.) 5 No lesse confoundinge 
the order of thinges, than he whiche cloteth an ape in 
purple, and a king in sackecloth. 1558 Knox First Blast 
(Arb) 11 God by the order of his creation hath spoiled 
woman of authoritie and dominion. /ér:t. 26, I haue 
proued..by the ordre of Goddes creation..that [etc.]. 1604 
E. G{rimstone) tr. D'Acosta’s Hist. Indies wi xii. 158 
Agreeing with the wisdom of the Creator, and the goodly 
order of nature. 1709 Pore £ss. Crtt. 157 Objects.. Which 
out of nature's common order rise. 1785 Patey Jor. Philos. 
Wks. 1825 1V. 13 The laws of custom are very apt to be 
mistaken for the order of nature. 1842 Tennyson Morte 
d@ Arthur 240 Vhe old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
and God fulfils Himself in many ways. 1853 CARPENTER 
Princ, Hunt. Phys. (ed. 4) 814 The belief in the stability 
of the order of nature, or in the invariable sequence of similar 
effects to similar causes. 1855 Prescott Philip Ff, 1. ix. 
(1857) 312 A craving, impatient spirit, which naturally made 
them prefer any change to the existing order of things. 
1865 R. W. Dace Jew. Semple xix. (1877) 21g Christ's death 
is the foundation of new spiritual order. 1871 Mortey 
Voltaire (1886) 3 More than two generations of men had 
almost ceased to care whether there be any moral order or 
not, 1875 Maine //?st. /nst. ii, 28 The Druids, whom the 
Brehon lawyers regarded as having belonged altogether to 
the old order of the world. 1878 STewarT & Tait Unseen 
Univ. i. § 42. 60 The existence of an invisible order of things. 

17. “ccf. In liturgics, A stated form of divine 
service, or administration of a rite or ceremony, 
prescribed by ecclesiastical authority; also the 
service so prescribed. 

c1g00 Afol. Loll, 68 Pis haue we seid schortly of phe 
wordre of lowsing, pat schepherdis of pe kirk ow to bind 
& lowse vnder gret moderacoun. 1548-9 \Mar.) Bk. Com. 
Prayer 1 An ordre for Mattyns dayly through the yere. 
1563 WinzeT Four Scoir Thre Quest. Wks 1888 1. 72 The 
doctrine and ordour laitlie set furth at Geneva. 1662 BA. 
Com. Prayer, The Order of Confirmation. 1827 Hiram 
Const, Hist. (1876) I. vi. 293 He had already. enjoined the 
bishops to proceed against all their clergy who did not 
ohserve the prescribed order. 1872 E. W. Rosertson //tst. 
Ess. 209 The service for consecrating a Northumbrian 
sovereign..is the oldest ‘Order’ on record. 

18. spec. (from 15.) ‘The prescribed or customary 
mode of proceeding in debates or discussions, or 
in the conduct of deliberative or legislative bodics, 
public meetings, etc., or conformity with the samc ; 
as order of business, to rise lo a point of order, the 
speaker or motion is not in order, or ts out of orier. 
See also Order of the day, in 25. 

1782 Gentil. Mag. Lil. 622 Here the House was all in 
a roar, to order! to order! On which Mr. Speaker rose. 
181z Purl. Deb, in Examiner 4 May 280/1 Here Gen. 
Manners called Sir Francis to order. 1817 /'ard. Ded. 1849 
Mr. Brougham spoke to order, and submitted, that these 
were expressions which were not consistent with the decorum 
and dignity of their proceedings. 1837 Dickens Pickw. i. 
1849 in Ht. Martineau //ist. Peace 1.v.51 A breach of order 
by some individual of warm temperament. 1888 Bryce 
Amer. Commu, Il. tit. Ixix. 545 Business begins by the 
‘calling of the convention to order’ by the chairman of the 
National Party committee. 1898 Dazly .Vews 25 Mar. 2/3, 
1 wish to ask you whether your privilege as Speaker is not 
limited to excluding questions which transgress order. 

19. (= Civil or public order.) The condition in 
which the laws or usages regulating the public 
relations of individuals to the community, and the 
public conduct of members or sections of the 
community to each other, are maintained and 
observed ; the rtile of law or constitutcd authority ; 
law-abiding state; abscnce of insurrection, riot, 
turbulence, vnrulincss, or crimes of violence. 

1483 Kolls of Parit. V1. 2430/2 Vhe ordre of all poletique 
Rule was perveried, the Lawes .. broken, subverted and 
contempned. rg00-z0 unsir Poems Ixvi. 30 Gude rewle 
is banist our the Bordour, And rangat ringis but ony ordour. 
a 1548 Hatt Chron., /fen. VI1/ 251 People without order or 
civilitie, 1558 Knox /itrst Blast (.Arb.) 11 The subuersion 
of all good order, of all equitie and iustice. 1683 Col. Rec. 
Pennsylv. 1. 76 Constables should go to publick houses to 
see good Ordt* kept. 1712 STKELE Sfect. No. 270 P 1 
Order is the Support of Society. 1784 Cowrrx Task u. 
785 He graced a college, in which order yet Was sacred. 
1861 M. Pattison Fss. (1839) I. 47 Peace and order were 
Maintained by police regulations of German minuteness 
and strictness. Jad. ‘Lhese riotous proceedings were at 
length suppressed and order restored. 

20. State or condition generally (qualified as good, 
bad, etc.) ; normal, healthy, or cffieient condition 

(in phrases 7 order, out of order: sce 27 b, 30). 

1568 Grarton Chrov. 1. 133 This schoole..newely re- 
payred, and set it in much better order than hefore it had 
bene. 1667 Mattos ? L. 1x. 402 All things in best order to 
Invite Noontide repast. or Afternoon's repose. 1743 BuLKe- 
Ley & Cumanys Voy. S. Seas 1 The Ships were all in prime 
Order, all lately lebuili, 1799 J. Ropertson Agric. Perth 
153 Land may be said to be in good order, when it is clean 
of weeds [etc.). 1836 Backwoods of Canada 162 The ducks 
are in the finest order during the early part of the summer. 
1885 Sir W. R. Grove in Law Rep.13 Queen's Bench Div. 
320 To see that the machinery of the truck is apparently in 
good order. A/od. The Jand is in bad order. 

humorously. 1809 MaALKin Gil Blas i. iv. Pg We..drank 
as we liked, so that the servants’-hall and the dining-room 
were in equally high order when we took our leave. 1829 
pet Frnt. 17 July (1890) Il. 319 Her husband, being in 
\ order (i.e. drunk] also, did not miss her till he came to 

restonpans. 


21. ALY. The Position in which a rifle is held as 
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a result of the command to ‘order arms’: see 


ORDER v. 1b. 

1847 Infantry Man, (1854) 40b, A company .. can load 
from the order with the same ease as from the shoulder. 
1879 Martint-Heury Rifle Exerc. 6 When the rifle has been 
placed at the Order, the recruit will be instructed always to 
fall in witb it in tbat position. 


IV. The action or an act of ordering; regula- 


tion, direction, mandate. 
+22. The action of putting or keeping in order ; 


regulation, ordering, control. Odés. 

21548 Hatt Chron., Edw. [V 239 The French kyng, 
which then claymed to have the order and mariage of the 
yonge lady, as a pupille, ward and orphane. /did., Hen. 
V#IT,240b, The Graunde Master Hostoden, which had the 
conduyte and ordre of the performaunce of her maryage. 
c1gso Cuexe J/a?té. xxiv. 47 Truli J sai unto iou, he wil give 
him y order of all yt he hath. 1627 Be. Hatt Heavenupon 
Earth vii. Wks. 80 If excesse of passions be naturall to vs 
as men, the order of them is naturall tous as Christians. 1€90 
Norris Beatitudes (1694) I. 2 To give Laws and Precepts 
for the Instruction and Order of his Disciples. 

23. An authoritative direction, injunction, man- 
date ; a2 command, oral or written; an instruction. 

1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VIII o4 The Ambassador was 
commaunded to kepe his house in silence,.. which ordre sore 
abashed the Frenche. 1596 SHAKs. Tam. Shr. wW. iii. 118-9 
Vatl...Grumio gaue order how it should be done. Grx. I gaue 
him no order, I gaue him the stuffe. 1646 Br. Maxweu.t. 
Burd. Issach. in Phenix (1708) 11. 291 The Scotish Pope's 
Sermon, pieach‘d at Westminster, and printed by Order of 
the House. 1648 //amilion F'apers (Camden) 242 Coni- 
manded to obey the orders of the Committee of Estats. 1725 
Pope Odyss. 11. 414 Vby ship and sailors but for orders stay. 
1799 WELLINGTON Let. to Lieut -Gen, Harris in Gurw. Desp. 
(1837) I. 30, I have not heard anything of the 12 pounders 
ordered to a new situation by the general orders of yester- 
day. 1859 Tennyson Entd 152 Then the good king gave 
order to let blow His horns for hunting. 1884 7rimes 
(weekly ed.) 31 Oct. 15/1 The Agamemnon was under orders 
to strengthen the China fleet. 

24. spec. a. Law. A decision of a court or 
judge, made or entered in writing ; in the Supreme 
Court, a direction of the court or a judge othcr 


than a final judgement. 

21726 Gi.nert Cas, Law §& Fg. 137 Two Justices made 
an Order, that upon Sight thereof the Overseers should (etc. }. 
1845 MeCuttocn Saration wu. vi. (1852) 264 Property sold 
by order of the Courts of Chancery and Exchequer. 1846 
— Ace. Brit, Lmpire (1854) 11. €51 Relief. .treated as a loan 
..may be recovered, under an order of justices, by attach- 
ment of the party’s wages in his master’s hands. 1883 Law 
Rep.11 Queen's Bench Div. 591 An order nisi was afterwards 
obtained for anew trial, on the ground of misdirection. 1884 
Sir I]. Cotton in Law Rep. 12 Q. B.D. 345 The Orders 
under the Judicature Act provide that every order may be 
enforced in the same manner asa judgment, but still jndg- 
nents and orders are kept entirely distinct. .Wod. Newspr. 
A committal order was refused, but, by consent, a new 
order to pay 2s, a month was made. 

b. Banking & Commerce. A writtcn direction to 
pay money or deliver property, given by a person 
legally entitled to dispose thereof. 

1673 Lp. Suaetessury Parl. Speech in Coll. Poems 238 
Ile saw .. the difference through all His Business between 
Ready Money and Orders. 1682 Scarttetr Exchanges 53 
lis unadvisedly done for a Drawer..to make his Bills 
payahle to order. 1709 STEELE 7atler No. 60 2 Pray pay 
to Mr. Tho, Wildair, or Order, the Suin of One Thousand 
Pounds, and place it to the Account of Yours, Humphrey 
Wildair. 1846 Mes. Carryte Lett. 1. 366, I will send a 
Post-Office order, in repayment. 1866 Cruup Bankrng iv. 
go By the Act of 1853 the drawer is allowed to make a 
stamped cheque payable to ‘order’. 1883 Lp. BLacksurn 
in Law Frmes Rep. (1884) XLIX. 687/1 ‘The bills of lading 
also were nade out in the name of D. and Co., deliverable 
to their order. 

ce. Business. A direction to make, provide, or 
furnish anything, at the responsibility of the person 
ordering; a commission to make purcliases, supply 
goods, etc. A /arge order (stang\, a large require- 
meut, demand, request, proposal, ctc. 

1837 Loxcr. in /.7/¢ (1891) 1. 262 He writes the picce to 
order, for Miss Clifton, who gives him a thousand dollars. 
1845 Disraets Sydrd ii. vii, ‘1f it’s an order, let us have 
it at once.’ ‘It isnot an order’, said Morley. 1855 BacEHor 
Lit. Stud. 1, 29 Poets indeed are not made ‘to crder’. 1879 
H. Georce Progr. & Pov. Vv. 1.(1881) 242 Manufacturers find 
their orders falling off. Zod. ‘Voots and shoes ready 
made, or to order.’ 1884 /ad/ Mall G. 24 July 5/1 Vhat 
is, to employ an agreeable piece of slang, a very large order. 
1892 W. S, Gupert IMountebanks 1, exchange all the 
beautiful things I've got inside?.. It’s a large order. 

d. A pass for admission, without payment or 
at a reduced price, to a theatre or other place of 
entertainment, or to any place which is not un- 
restrictedly open to the public, as a museum, 
library, park, private establishment, etc. 

1763 Jounxson in Boswell 16 May, He has refused me an 
order for the play for Miss Williams, because he knows 
the house will be full. 1779 Sheriwan Crttic 1. i, On the 
first night of a new piece they always fill the house with 
orders to support it. 1838 Dtckenxs Vick. Vick. ii, And 
abont the box-office in the season, ..when they give away 
the orders. 1855 London as tt ts to-day 134 During the 
session of Parliament, admission to hear the debates may be 
obtained by an order from a member. /67:/. 243 Museum 
of the Royal Institution. Admission by member’s order. 
1899 Whitaker's Adnt. 378/1 Mansion House .. Admission 
by order and a small fee. /dfd. 379/2 The Fines and the 
Daily Telegraph Printing Offices... By special orders only. 
Ibid. 379/1 Woolwich .. Royal Arsenal .. admission .. by 
order obtained at War Office. 


ORDER. 


V. Phrases and Combinations. 

25. Order of the day. a. In a legislative body, 
the business set down for debate on a particular 
day (=F. ordre du jour). b. Specifie commands 
or notices issued by the commanding officer to the 
troops under his command. c. co//og. The pre- 
vailing rule or custom of the time. 

1792 A. Younc Trav. France 551 note, Writers who wish 
to spread the taste of revolutions, and make them every 
where the order of the day. 1795 WasuixcTon in Sparks 
Life & Writ, Gonv. Morris (1832) 111. 66 Peace has been (to 
borrow a modern phrase) the order of the day. 1840 R. H. 
Dana Bef. Mast xxvi. 87 Industry was the order of the day. 
184z Branpe Dict. Sct. etc. 895/2 The motion for readtug 
the order of the day has equally [with a motion to adjourn] 
the effect of superseding the existing question. 1863 Cox 
Inst. Eng. Gov. 1. ix. 137 Orders of the day..relate to busi- 
ness for which by orders of the House particular days are 
appointed. 1897 Pall Madl Mag. Dec. 583 November's dark 
hours and gloomy fogs were once more the order of the day. 


26. By order. 

ede esriiozderseSeCl2 7 OOS: 

13.. Coer de L. 2961 Be order they comen in her maneres. 
1380 Wyceur Sed. Ibs. 111.352 He 1s dettour 1o eche man 
but bi ordre. ¢1385 Cusucer £.G. Ih. 2514 Phylits, But 
al hire lettere wryte I ne may By ordere. 1604 E. G[rin- 
stont] D’Acosta’s Hist. Indies Ww. xxvi. 199 All these 
notable Earthquakes... have succeeded one an other by 
order. 1649 Jer. Tavior Gt. -.remp. Exhort. §11 What 
he abated by the order to his intendment and design. 1655 
Stancey //ist. Philos... (1701) 24/1 Every Citizen according 
to his age, should..by and in order declare his judgement. 

liy authoritative direction or command ; see 
23 and 24. 

27, In order. a. In proper sequence or suc- 
cession, according to rank, importance, seniority, 
sizc, position, date, affinity, etc. 

c1400 Destr. Troy 9797 ‘\ll pai toldyn hym tale,..Of baire 
answare, in ordur. c1soo How Plowman lerned Pater- 
noster 113 in Hazl. &. P. /. 1. 213 In ordre folowed them 
other thre. «1548 Hatt Chron., Arch. [71 29 Afier whome 
marched in order quene Anne his wife lhkewyse cronned. 
1667 Mitton /”. £.11. 507 Forth In order came the grand 
infernal Peers. 1791 Cowrer Netired Cat o4 The lowest 
first, and without stop The rest in order to the top. 1871 R. 
Eyuis Catudlus xxxvii. 2 Ninth post in order next beyond 
the twins cap-crown'd. Jed. Are the letters in order? 

b. Ina condition in which the elements or con- 
stittents are propcily disposed with reference to 
each other, or to their purposc; in proper condition; 
in obedience to constituted anthority or usage. 

1380 Wyciir IPs. (1880) 349 Pe fendes of helle trowen 
alle pat we trowen, but hem pe charite to bynde her 
schelde in order. 1526 Tinpace 1 Cor. xi. 34 Wother thynges 
will l set in order when I come. 1535 CoverbaLe 2 Avugs 
xx. 1. 1566 Painter Pal, Pleas. He 213 Havinge set all 
thinges in order for that voyage. 1709 Pork “ss. Crit. 672 
Thus useful arms in magazines we place, All rang’d in order, 
and dispos‘’d with grace. 19772 fest Filial Duty 11. 219 
Their house is putiing in order. 1878 E. Jexkins //aver- 
hole 28 Why should we spend a hundred thousand men 
and millions of money in setting that part of the world in 
order? 1897 Mary Kincstey Hl’. Africa 525 One of the 
chief duties of these societies is to keep the women in order. 

28. /n order lo. 

+a. In regard or respect to, in refcrence to; for 
the sake of. Obs. 

1526 Prler. Perf. \W. de W. 1531) 6 The rychesse of y® 
worlde hath no goodnes, but in order to man. 1646 H. 
Lawrence Comm. Angells 56 Wee come to their punish- 
nient, which. is necessary for us to know, in order to this 
subject. 1656 Jeanes Fun. Christ 393 That which Paul 
speaketh of himselfe, and ‘Vimothy, in reference unto the 
Corinthians, 2 Cor. 6. 11 is applicable unto Christ in order 
unto all Christians 1669 R. Montacu in Buccleuch SS. 
(Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 427, I gave..an account in my last 
of what I had done in order to his Majesty's commands, 

b, With a view to the bringing about of (somc- 
thing), for the purpcse of (some prospective end). 

1655 Clarke Pafers (Camden) II]. 33 Col. Jones and Col. 
Penruddock are sent downe into the west in order to theire 
tryall. 1672 Evetyn Diary x Sept., After this I returned 
home, in order to another excursion to the sea side. 1711 
Srotswoop in Perry //ist. Codd. Amer. Col. Ch. 1. 188 Yo 
meet me next weck on our frontiers in order to a treaty. 
1773 Burke Corr. (1844) 1. 428 A meeting ought..to be 
called..in order to a regular opposition in parliament. 1837 
Hr. Martineau Soc. Amer. 11. 229 In order to shoemaking, 
there must be tanning. 1869 GouLsurn Pers, loltness 
viil. 67 In order to the existence of love between two parties, 
there must be a secret affinity between them. 

(6) with gafnitive object. 

1711 STEELE Spect. No. 48 » 2,1 shall next Week come 
down ..in order to take my Seat at the Board. 1774 Got.psm. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) 11. 336 They then incur every danger, in 
order to rescue their young. 1818 Cruise Dégesé (ed. 2) 11. 
584 Lord Mansfield rightly said, it was not necessary to 
show actual force, in ordertoprove an ouster. 1868 Chambers’ 
Encycel. M11. 142/1 In order to support the roof ..a second 
row of columns was introduced. 

+e. Formerly also zz order for: = b. Obs. 

1746 Eviza Hevwoop Female Spect. No. 24 (1745) EV. 281 
The various stratagems to which she was obliged to have 
recourse, in order fur this discovery. 1749 Fievpine fot 
Fones vin. xi, There was scarce a Wickedness which I did 
not meditate, in order for my Relief. 


29. Jn order thal; \Vith the aim or purpose that, 


to the end that. 

171x Apmison Sfect. No. 62 ? 2 In order... that the 
Resemblance in the Ideas be Wit[etc.}. 1832 Ht. Martinrau 
Hill & Valley viii. 126 In order that you may see that we 
cannot help doing so. 1875 Jowett Plato I, 123, I have 
come to you now, in order that you may speak to him, 


ORDER. 


80. Out of order: Notin proper sequence, orderly 
arrangement, or settled condition; in disorder or 
derangement; unsettled; not in proper or normal 
condition of action, mind, bodily health, ete. (In 
the sense ‘ indisposed’ very common in 18th c.) 

a315q8 Hatt Chron., Hen. Vill 70 The kyng_ beyng 
infourmed, that his realme of Irelande was out of ordre. 
1596 Dacrympce tr. Leslie's //ist, Scot. 1. 31 Ky, nocht 
tame..bot lyke wyldehartes, wandiring out of ordour. 1608 
Torsei. Serpents (1658) 771 The patient is much disquieted, 
vexed, and 100 much out of order. 1611 Bistx 7rans?. 
Pref. 3 Vf out of order, they [the Scriptures] will reforme vs. 
1661 Bove Style of Script. 11675) 113 To mend a watch, 
that’s out of order. 1666 Pepys Drary 6 Aug., Find my wife 
mightily out of order, and reproaching of Mrs. Pierce and 
Knipp as wenches. 1722 Lond. Gaz. No. 6098/1 His.. 
Majesty being out of Order, by reason of a Cold. 1772 
Jounson Let. to A/rs. Thrale 4 Nov., Since I came to 
Ashbourne I have been out of order. 1 was well at Litch- 
field. 1859 Darwin Orie. Spec. iv. (1866) 145 A high organ- 
isation would be. .more liable to be put out of order and thus 
injured. 1882 Datly 7e/. 28 Oct. 2/4 Waters in Sheffield 
district still out of order, and angling at a standstill. 

31. attrib. and Comd., as order system, order- 
loving adj.; order clerk, a clerk who enters 
business orders; order form, a partially blank 
form to be filled up in giving a business order; 
order-paper, a paper on which questions, ctc., 
coming in the order of the day, in a legisla- 
tive assembly, are entered; order-word (F. »z0¢ 
@’ordre), the military pass-word of the day, a 
watchword. 

1829 Censor 224 Render it incumbent on him to adopt the 
Shilling Order system. 1890 ‘R. Botprewoop’ J/iner's 
Right (1899) 81/1 His order-loving soul was daily vexed by 
reason of the irregularities. 1896 7 tes (weekly ed.) 19 
Jan. 52/2 There were as many as 70 questions on the order 
paper. 1898 T. Harpy /i’essex Poewns 71 Marmont against 
the third gave the order-word. 

Order (f1da1),v. Forms: 3-7 ordre, 5 ordyr, 
6 ordour, -ur, 4- order. [ME. ordre-n, f. ordre, 
OrveER sé.: cf. OF. ordreer, £. ordre, and L. or- 
adinare, f. ordin-em, whence OF. ordener, mod.F. 
ordonner ; Eng. ¢o order is thus the equivalent in 
sense of L. ordindre and F. ordonner, and so in 
part a doublet of Oxpain.] 

I. 1. ¢razs. To give order or arrangement to; 
to put in order; to arrange or dispose in a parti- 
cular order; to arrange methodically or suitably, 
place in right order; sec. to draw up in order 
of battle, to array, marshal. arch. 

ax1240 Sales Warde in Lamb, Hom. 261 Nihe wordes 
per beod, ah hu ha beod iordret ant sunderliche isette..were 
long to tellen. 1514 Barcray Cyt. & Uploudyshm. (Percy 
Soc.) 20 In what maner were ordred theyr offrynges. @ 1533 
Lp. Berners // 02 \vili. 197 Kyng yuoryn..ordred them in 
batayle. a 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VI, 99, He ordred his 
battail, like a man expert in marciall science. 1611 Bisre 
Transl, Pref. 2 When he corrected the Calender, and 
ordered the yeere according to the course of the Sunne. 
1652-62 Heviin Cosaiogr. ui. (1673) 114/1 The news came 
toher as she was orderingherhair. 1683 Afo/. Prot. France 
1.3, 1. .found him ordering his Books,and loose Papers. 1719 
De Foe Crusoe 1. v, Boards like a dresser, to order my victuals 
upon. 1762 Ann. Reg. 142 The officiating clerk.. observing 
..a genteel couple standing in the aile, ordered them into 
a pew..being afterwards thanked for his civility. 1842 
Texnyson Day-Dreain 74 Here all things in their place 
remain, As all were order'd, ages since. 1875 Howes 
Foregone Concl. 216 Ordering her hair, some coils of which 
had been loosened by her flight. ; 

b. ALL. To order arms (a gun), to bring a fire- 
arm into a position in which it is held vertically 
against the right side, the butt on the ground. 

1826 Scott IVoocdlst. viii, Order your musket. 1844 Regul. 
§ Ord. Army 260 The Commanding Officer is then to direct 
the Parade to Order Arms. 1847 //antry Alan. (1854) 40b, 
Arms are to be ordered without the word Order arms, 

+e. To class, to rank. Obs. rare. 

1662 Petrie Ch. fist. ii, Despising the legions of Angels 
(socially ordered with him). /é7d., All these..are ordered 
among the Members of the Church. 

2. To set or keep in order or proper condition ; 
to adjust, dispose, or carry on according to rule; 
to regulate, direct, conduct, rule, govern, manage ; 
to settle. (In quot. 1593, to regulate the con- 
veyance of (troops).) 

1509 Fisuer Fun. Sev-m. C'tess Richinond Wks. (1876) 
236 Her owne houshold with ineruayllous dylygence and 
wysdome this noble prynces ordred. @1548 Hatt Chron., 
Rich. 1/1, 52b, While he was thus ordrynge his affaires, 
tydinges came that the Earle of Richemond was passed 
Severne. 1593 SHaxs. Rich. //, v. iii. 140 Good Vnckle 
helpe to order seuerall powres To Oxford. 1599 — //en. 1’, 
v. Prol. 39 To order peace betweene them. i Nake 
Obs. United Prov. Wks. 1731 1. 57 Each of the Provinces 
was left to order the Matter of Religion, as they thought 
fit, 1710 Pinuirs Pastorals v. 76 At that he wound The 
inurm ring Strings, and order’d ev'ry Sound. 1739 LABELYE 
Short Ace. Piers Westm. Br. 72 A small Arch, which is 
order'd to be turned under each of the Abutments. 1768 
Sterne Sent. Fourn. 1.1 They order, said I, this matter 
better in France. 1886 Mrs. Lynn Linton Paston Carew 
ili, ‘Carpe diem* was the motto by which he ordered his 
days. 1893 Fairpairn Christ iu Mod. Theol. ir. 1. tii. 437 
‘The father so rules..as to order and bless his home. 

+b. with clause: To settle, determine. Ods. 

1523 Fitzners. //ush. § 3 The ploughe fote..is as a staye 
to order of what depenes the ploughe shall goo. 1581 
Sipney Afol. Poetrie (Arb.) 63 One verse did but beget 
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another, without ordering at the first, what should be at 
the last, 

ec. refi. ‘To conduct oneself, behave. arch. 

1535 CovERDALE Prov. xxiii. 1 Ordre thy self manerly with 
y® thinges that are set before y*. — 2 A/ace. x. 23 When 
they had ordred them selues manly with their weapens & 
hondes, 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Catechism, To 
ordre myselfe lowlye and reuerentlye to al my betters, 

d. Of the Deity, etc.: To regulate or determine 
(occurrences, events, etc.) ; to ordain. 

1642 Rocrrs Waamaxz 41 Lo, how doth the Lord order 
the meanes unto it? 1671 Mitton Sassen 30 Why was 
my breeding order'd and prescrib’d As of a person separate 
to God, Design’d for great exploits? 1719 De For Crusoe 
1. ix, If the good providence of God had not wonderfully 
ordered the ship to be cast up nearer to the shore. 1819 
SHELLEY Cenc? v. ii. 121 So iny lot was ordered. 1856 
Frouve Hist, Lng. (1858) I. ii. gt It was ordered otherwise, 
and doubtless wisely. 

+3. To put in order or readiness (for a purpose) ; 
to make ready, prepare. Ods. 

1526 Miler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 1 Shewynge how the 
pilgrym of y® waye of religyon sholde prepare and order 
hymselfe. @1533 Lp. Berners //uon \xiii. 219 Than the 
couent..orderyd themselues & so went out of the abbay to 
mete Huon. 1616 Surri. & Markn. Country Farme 279 
That manner of ordering things, wbereby they are stamped 
and beaten verie small. 1657 Bxrton's Diary (1828) II. 10 
Read your votes..and so order your way for an explanatory 
Bill. 1662 Perys Diary 26 Apr., They brcught us also some 
caveare, which I attempted to order. 1722 De For Plague 
(1756) 167 Some Kitchen-ware for ordering their Food. 

+ 4. To bring into order or submission to lawful 
authority ; hence, toinflict disciplinary punishment 
on; to correct, chastise, punish. Ods. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 219 An incorrigyble 
persone that wyll not be ordered. @1533 Lp. Berners 
/1non \xxxi. 250 Syn that he is one of my peers I wyll ordre 
hyin by iugement. 1642 T. Lecnrorp Plain Dealing (1867) 
gt One master Doughty, a Minister,..spake so in publique, 
.. which was held a disturbance, and the Ministers spake to 
the Magistrate to order him. 1667 Perys Diary g Dec., 
This Lord is a very proud and wicked man, and the Parlia- 
inent is likely to order him. 

+5. To take a certain ‘order’ or course with 
‘a person or thing) ; to treat, deal with, manage (in 
a specified manner). Obs. 

1513 More Rich. /// (1883) 34 Yet is there none that.. 
knoweth better to order him, then I that so long haue kept 
him. 1562 in Chitd-/arriages 12 He was ordred worse 
then any seruaunt in her fathers house. 1660 SHarrock 
Vegetables 18 Many..being thus ordered... will bear flowers 
the second year after the sowing. 168: GLanvitt Sad- 
ducismus iu. 105, 1..was assured that he had been well fed, 
and ordered as he used to be. 1721 St. Gerinan's Doctor 
& Stud. 278 To take such persons... that they may be 
ordered according to the law. 1760 Brown Compl. Farmer 
nl. 45 The way of ordering marle must be according to the 
nature of it. 1799 G. SmitH Laboratory I. 401 Hang it to 
dry, and order it as you do other coloured silks. 

II. 6. To give orders for (something to be 
donc, etc.); to enjoin, bid, command, direct; to 
prescribe medically. Const. with simple obj., obj. 
clause, or obj. and inf. pass., expressing the thing 
enjoined ; more rarely with obj. and complement. 

asso Freiris of Berwik cd in Duxébar's Pocims (1893) 
301 That he compeir in to our habeit quhyt, Vntill I ordonr 
it, wer a grit dispyte. 1637 Star Chamd. Decree § 1x in 
Milton's A reop. (Arb.) 14 It is further Ordered and Decreed 
that no Merchant, Bookseller [etc.]. 1667 D. Attsorp in 
12th Rep, Hist. A1SS. Coin: App. v. 8 They passed the 
Bill..and ordered it to be reported the next day. 1706 A. 
Beprorp Zemple Alus. vii. 143 Moses had ordered the 
Kings a Copy of the Law. 1749 Fietpinc Tom Yones 
xiv. li, I have ordered to be at Home to none but yourself. 
1794 J. SmitHEMAN Let, fo Parr 19 Mar. in Parr’s IVks. 
(1828) VIII. 567, I have..to beg that you will have the 
goodness to ordera proper monument erected to his memory. 
1809 Mackin Gi? Blas un. v. ? 2 He ordered my companions 
to be handcuffed. 1841 Lane Arad. Vis. 1. 102 Who ordered 
again that four hundred pieces of gold should be given 
to him. 1891 E. Peacock WV. Brendon 1. 228 The doctor 
had ordered as much fresh air as possible. 

+b. To appoint (a day) for some purpose, by a 
parliamentary order. Obs. 

1669 Marve.t Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 292 To-morrow Is.. 
orderd for the motion of the King’s supply. 1676 /dé:2. 
514 They rose, ordering Friday next to resume this con- 
sideration. 

7. To give orders to, command, authoritatively 
direct (a person or agent, 4o do something, etc.). 

1628 Hosses Thucyd. (1822) 79 The Lacedemonians were 
orderd to furnish..so many more, 1749 FirtpinG Yom 
Fones 1. ti, He ordered an elderly Woman to rise..and 
come tohim. 1855 Prescott /’Ailip F/, 1. ili. (1857) 103 He 
. ordered them to prepare to march on the following night. 

absol. 1824 Mrs. Cameron A/arten & Scholars iv. 26 
Like some little boys, who, when they are hearing other 
children say their lessons,..order about thein as if they were 
grown men. 1883 Froupe Short Stud. IV. u. i. 176 He 
belonged himself to the class whose business was to order 
rather than obey. 


b. elizpt. To command or direct (a person) to 
go or come 20, zndo, wfon (a place, etc.), away, 
here, home, out, etc. To order about, to order 
hither and thither in a peremptory manner, domi- 
neer over, treat as a subordinate. 

1667 Ormonde MSS. in 10th Rep. Hist. MISS. Comm. 
App. v. 58 The two soldiers ordered upon him. 1723 Pres. 
S¢. Russta 1. 157 The Czar ordered him for Astracan, 1727 
Swirt Country Post Wks. 1755 111.1. 177 This day a jack- 
daw..was ordered close prisoner to a cage. 1747 Gentil. 
Mag.246 A bill is order'd into parliament for vesting the 


ORDERER. 


forfeited estates of certain traytors in his majesty. 186 
Macautay //ist. Eng. xv. 111. 607 He was exasperated by 
the thought that he was ordered about and overruled by 
Russell. 1898 Riper Haccarp Dr. Therne i. 5 He..was 
ordered to a warmer climate. 

8. ‘To give an order or commission for; to direct 
(a thing) to be furnished or supplied. 

1836 Br. Witson Diary in Life (1860) II. xv. 108 We 
ordered our ponies and johnpons. 1868 Dickens Uncomm. 
Trav. xxii,‘ What would you ..do, if you ordered one kind 
of wine and was required to drink another?’ 188 Mrs. 
Forrester Roy & V.1.63 Shall I order youa cab? A/od, 
What have you ordered for dinner? 

III. 9. £cc/. To admit to holy orders; to 
ordain ; formerly also, to admit ccremonially into a 
inonastic order; to admit or institute to a benefice. 
arch. 

1303 [see OrDERED Af. a. 1). ¢ 1315 SHOREMAM 47 The 
bisschop, wanne he ordreth thes clerekes, Takth hym the 
cherche key3e. 13.. Guy Warw.(A.) 5288 He made him 
a croun brod bere As a monke pat orderd were. 1496 Dives 
& Paup. (W. de W.) vi. xvi, 303/2 Some frende of him that 
shall be ordred gyueth the bysshop some gyft. xr552 Bé. 
Com. Prayer Ordering of Deacons, The Kisshoppe shal 
snrcease from ordering that person. 1565 Jewr. Repl. 
Harding (1611) 211 That the Bishop of Rome ordered and 
admitied all the Bishops thorowout the World..hath no 
possibilitie, or colour of truth in it selfe. @ 1610 BABINGTON 
Comf. Notes Num, viii. 1. § 4 Note how fit it is to order 
Ministers in the face of the Church, 1895 Besant /a 
Deacon's Orders i. 2 One who has thus been ordered. 

Orderable, 2. rare. [f. ORDER v. + -ABLE.] 
Capable of being ordered or directed (¢o an end or 
result); amenable to direction or control. 

1641 J. SHute Sarah § //agar (1649) 27 No act of sin is 
in its nature orderable to any good end. 1655 Futi.er CA. 
Fist. x. vii. § 22 The King .. being very orderable in all 
His sicknesse. 1656 [? J. SERGEANT) tr. 7. White's Peripat. 
/ast. 216 It makes a body orderable to all possible Action. 

O'rder-book. [f. Oxpex sd. + Boox.] A book 
in which orders are entered. sfec. a. In the army, 
a book (of which there is one for each company) 
in which the orderly sergeants enter general and 
regimental orders. b. In the navy, a book kept 
on a man-of-war for recording occasional orders 
of the commander. ec. In the House of Commons, 
a book in which motions to be submitted to the 
Tfouse must be entered. d. In business, a book 
in which the orders of customers are entered. 

1833 Marryat P. Simple liv, Captain Hawkins came 
on board and gave me an order-book saying, ‘ Mr. Simple, 
1 have a great objection to written orders, as I consider that 
the articles of war are quite sufficient to regulate any ship.’ 
1844 Regul. § Ord. Army 55 To see that all General Orders 
and Regulations are carefully and accurately entered in the 
Order Books of the Regiments composing their Brigades. 
1893 Daily News 26 June 2/5 Directly their order books 
get at all full they are certain to put quotations up. 

Ordered (f:1da1d), pp/. a. [f, ORDER wv. +-ED 1,} 

+1. In holy orders, ORDAINED. (Also, Belong- 
ing to a religious order.) Ods. 

1303 R. Brunne andl. Syane 1540 By bese ordryde men, 
y mene. Here wurdys owt3 to be feyrer and clene. ¢1325 
Poem Times Edw. 1/124 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 329 Nu 
is pride maister in everich ordred hous. ¢ 1386 CHAUCcER 
Pars. T. ® 708 If he be ordred he is irreguleer. 1615 
Wanvswortn in Bedell’s Lett. 13 Neither doe the Orderer 
nor the Ordered giue nor receiue the Orders as a Sacrament. 

2. Set in order, arranged, disposed; disciplined, 
regulated, controlled; +made ready, prepared (04s.). 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Seri. Titn. 7o/2 The verie Bar- 
barians .. haue a more ordered state in truth and justice. 
1612 T. Tayior Cozi. Titus ii. 14 Pure hands, chast eyes, 
an ordered tongue. 1712 Appison Sect. No. 417 ?5 Like 
a well ordered Garden. 1850 Biackir schylus II. 230 
Strong in the ordered ranks of war Forth tbey went. 1872 
Wuittier Brewing of Soma 7g And let our ordered lives 
confess The beauty of Thy peace. 

b. AL. in ordered arms: see ORDER v. I b. 

1847 /nfantry Man. (1854) gob, Any movement can take 
place from ordered arms, , 

3. Commanded, bidden, prescribed, ordained. 

1780 Cowper 7adéle-t. 560 Thus genius rose and set at 
ordered times. 1796 /ustr. & Reg. Cavalry (1813) 137 The 
divisions of squadrons make their ordered degree of wheel. 
1892 Daily News 14 June 5/3 Leave hawks and owls, even 
..the weasel, to play their ordered parts. 1898 /d7d. 23 
Apr. 8/2 The ordered business of the day was Committee of 
Supply on tbe Civil Service Estimates. d 

Hence O-rderedness, the quality or fact of being 
ordered or regulated. rare. 

1724 R. Woprow Life Fas. Wodrow (1828) 183° The or- 
deredness, sureness and everlasting nature of the Covenant. 

O-rdered, a. rare. [f. Orner sd. + -ED?.] 
Decorated with the badge of an order of knight- 


hood, merit, etc. 
1817 Lapy GranviLLte Lett. (1894) 1. 107 A nuinber of 
little black starred and ordered Frenchmen. 
[f. ORDER 


Orderer (f-1dera1). Also 5 -our. 
v. + -ER1] One who, or that which, orders (in 


senses of the vb.). 

1496-7 Act 12 Hen. VII, c. 13 §1 The seid orderours and 
assessours in the seid Shires. 1532 Hervet \evophon's 
Househ. (1768) 1 A good husband, and a good ordrer of an 
house. 1595 Daniet Crv. Wars 1. xcv. Thou but as an vp- 
right orderer, Sought’st to reform th’ abused Kingdome 
here. 1615 [see OrpeRED 1]. 1 Dicsy Wat Bodies \. 
(1658) 6 Aristotle .. the most judicious orderer of notions, 
and director of mens conceptions, that ever lived. 1754 
Epwarps /?¢ed. Will iv. ix. 252 The first Cause and supreme 
Orderer of all Things. 1889 H. F. Woop Zugtishm. Rue 


a 
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Cain xx. 318 How all these terrible orderers of other men 
were to be twisted round one’s little finger ! 

Ordering (fidarin), vd/. 56. [-1NG1.] The 
action of the vb, ORDER: ordination, arrangement, 
regulation, dircction, management, preparation, 


treatment, etc. ; 
1315 SHoREHAM (E. E. T. S.) 56 Pe bisschopes blessynge, 
Fork myd fe admynystracioun Pat he dep atte ord[rlynge. 
1494 Fasyan Chron. v. ci. 76, 1 passe ouer .. the orderynge 
of the yongest sone called Clodoaldus. 1547 Boorve 
Introd. Knowl. i. (2870) 123 There meate..is marde and 
spylt for lacke of good ordring & dressynge. 156r T. Nor- 
ton Calvin's Inst. wv. xix. (1634) 729 Laying on of hands, 
which I grant in true and lawfull Orderings to bee a Sacra- 
ment. 1667 C. Merret in JAZ, 7 rans. I. 455 The other 
two Trees, fete without this ordering, had most of their fruit 
withered. 173z BerKetry A/erphr. ui. § 13 We want laws, 
..in one word, for the whole ordering of life. 1828 Scotr 
F. OM. Perth xxxiii, Directions about the encampment. .and 
such other instructions as might be necessary to the proper 
ordering of the field. 2895 Gesant /a Deacon's Ordcrs i. 2 
‘This ordering, once accepted, is a life-sentence like a peerage. 


Ordering, ff/.a. [-1nc*%.] That ordcrs, 
arranges, directs, etc. : see ORDER v. . 

1678 CupwortH /nted/. Syst. 1. i. § 25. 26 An Ordering and 
Disposing Mind that was the Cause of all things. 1898 
G. Merepitu Odes Fr. //ist. 28 His ordering fingers point 
the dials to time their ranks, 

Orderless (f-idailés), a. [f.ORDER sd. + -LESS.] 
Devoid of order, arrangement, regularity, or 
method ; disorderly. 

1569 J. Saxrorp tr. Agrippa’s Han. Artes 72b, The 
Italiane is cleane in his fare, the Spaniarde delicate, the 
Frencheman aboundaunt, the Germane orderlesse. 1575 
Mist. Tronbles Frankfort (1642) so Their orderlesse thrust- 
ing themselves into the Church. 1595 SHaks. Foin ui. i. 
253 All forme is formelesse, Order orderlesse, Saue what is 
opposite to Englands loue. 1660 N. IncELto #entivolio 
& Urania 1. (1682) Pief., An orderless rabble of troublesome 
Chimeras. 1868 Lockyer Guillemin's I/eavens (ed. 3) 369 
Are the stars. spread orderless on the celestial vault? 

Orderliness /idailinés). [f. ORDERLY a. + 
-NESS.] The quality or condition of being orderly. 

1. Conformity to order or method; regularity. 

1571 GoLpinG Calvin on Ps, viii. 6 Then is that perfection 
of orderlinesse decayed. 1667 J. Corset Disc. Relig. Eng. 
17 The Reformation in England, for its Legality and Order- 
liness, is unqtestionable. 1711 SuHartess. Charac. (1737) 
II. 1. 11. 1 132 He is madeto pay dear. .by losing his natural 
good Disposition, and the Orderliness of his Kind or 
Species. 1894 Law Times XCVII. 387/2 A court in which 
speed was considered rather than orderliness. ; 

b, Observance of, or regard for, order; methodi- 


calness. 

1830 Gat Lawrie JT. ut. xiii. (1349) 127 To see how the 
habits of orderliness..were daily slackening. 1871 R. HI. 
Hutton Ess. 11. 24 Goethe..seemsto have inherited... from 
his father. .the nervous orderliness. .by which he was always 
distinguished. : 

2. Orderly quality of conduct or behaviour. 

1581 Marsrck S&. of Notes 655 Who then would not 
wonder at such behauiour and orderlinesse? 1676 Towrrson 
Decalogue 418. 1740-87 Miss Tavsot, etc. Lett. (1808) 208, 
I never saw a more perfect orderliness; we had no crowd 
going or coming, and our places were excellent. a 1854 
tlawtnorne Aimer, Wote-bks, (1879) 1. 116 He bears testi- 
mony to the orderliness of the crowd. 

Orderly (gdoili), 2. and sd, [f. OnpER sd. + 
-Ly 1 

A. aaj, 1. Arranged or disposed in order; 
characterized by regular sequence, arrangement, or 
disposition ; exhibiting system or method ; regular. 

a1577 Gascoicne Maske for Visc. Montacute Wks. 1869 
I. 80 Vpon the waltring wanes his Foistes and Gallies fleete, 
More forrest-like thanorderly, @ 1653 Bixninc Serm.(1845) 
12 If your intention be once right established, all your course 
will be orderly. 1686 PLot S/affordsh. 423 Vhese Symbols 
..have a more rational orderly texture than the Runae 
upon the Dani-h Rimestocks, 1860 TyNpatL Glac. 1. xxv. 
183 We were. .tied together, and thus advanced in an orderly 
line. 186r Craix //ist. Eng. Lit. 1. 455 Where the chief 
thing demanded in a tragedy was a certain orderly pomp 
of expression. 

Of persons,. their temperament, etc.: Ob- 
servant of, or having regard for, ordcr, system, or 
method; regnlar, methodical. 

1830 [implied in Orprruiness 1b) 1852 Mrs. Stowe 
Uncle Tom's C. xxvi.249, 1 thought you were one of the 
orderly sort, that liked to lie in bed in a Christian way. 
1858 Mrs. OuirHanr Laird of Norlaw II. 94 Desirée.. was 
of a womanly and orderly temper. 

Te. Orderly in years: ?of mature ycars, Obs. 
3583 B. Rich Phylotus 4 Entelia (1835) 11 An auncient 
Citizen, whose name was Phylotus, a man very orderly in 
yeares, and wonderfully aboundyng in goodes. 
+2. Conformable to established order or rule; 
regular. Ods, ; 

1581 Marpeck Bk. of Notes 48:1 To expresse by orderly 
definition what thing maketh an Heretike..is either im- 
Possible or verie hard. 1597 Hooker £ccl. Pol. v. xxvii. 
§ 12 A proude vsurpation withont any orderly calling. 1614 
Markuan Cheap usb. v. i. (1668) 101 The orderliest feed- 
ing of swine is, in the morning early. 1637 Star Chand. 
Decree § 20 in Milton's Areop. (Arb.) 18 For want of 
orderly imployment for lourneymen printers. 

3. Observant of order, rule, or discipline; dis- 
posed to observe good order; not unruly or 
tumultuous ; well-conducted, well-behaved. 

1598 Suaxs, Merry W, 1. i. 59 Hee .. gaue such orderly 
7 wel-behaued Teproofe to al vncomelinesse. 1622 Bacon 

en. VIET Wks, 1879 1. 768 Observing their orderly, and not 
tumultuary arming. 1799 Macxintosu Stud. Law Nat. 
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etc. Wks. 1846 I. 368 The firmest bands of a peaceable and | »an(Arb.)31 Hee..laughes orderly himselfe, when it comes 


orderly intercourse. 1844 H. H. Witson Sozt. Juda 111. 
338 Compensation for the losses inflicted on the orderly 
portion of the population. 1884 A/anch. Exam, 26 May 
6/2 Elections are now conducted in an orderly manner. 

4. Al. Pertaining to orders or their issue; 
charged with the conveyance or execution of orders. 

Orderly bvok, a book kept in a regiment, or each company 
of a regiment, for the entry of general or regimental orders. 
Orderiy man = B.1, 2; see also, in other sense, quot. 1731. 
Orderly officer (a) = B.1; (6) the officer whose turn it is to 
superintend the domestic economy of his corps or regiment, 
the officer of the day. Orderly room, a room in barracks 
in which the business of a company iscarried on. tOrderly 
sergeant, the first sergeant of a company, whose duties 
formerly included the conveyance of orders. 

1723 Bhackmore 7rue Hist. ag If their Orderly Men.. 
should bring them intelligence .. that the King was gone 
to Richmond. 1727 H. Brann reat, Wilt. Discipl. xix. 
286 All Orders, Subsequent to those at Orderly-time, which 
the Generals of the Day shall receive from the General in 
Chief, they are to send by their Aid-de-Camps to the Majors 
of Brigade uf the Day for the Whole. .. Upon their receiving 
such Orders, they are to send them in Writing to the 
National Majors of Brigade of the Day by their Orderly 
Serjeants. 1731 Gent/. Mag. 1. 25 Officers established in 
the most notorious Gaming-houses...An Orderly Man who 
walks up and down the outside of the Door to give notice 
to the Porter, and alarm the House, at tle approach of the 
Constables. 1771 //ist. in Aun. Reg. 235, I receive by my 
orderly officer, two letters of yours upon the same subject. 
21798 Army Aled. Board in W, Blair Seldter's Friend 85 
Every regimental hospital will be provided with a steady 
serjeant ; with one orderly man, or more, .. and one woman 
nurse. 1799 Cart. Hasixton in Wavel Chron. 1. 529, I sent 
an orderly dragoon to the admiral. 1812 Examiner 7 Dec. 
781/2 Sir E. Paget... had but one orderly man with him, 1815 
J. W. Croker in C. Pafers 27 July (1884), [She] made mea 
present of the orderly book of one of the French regiments. 
1844 Regul. & Ord. Army 147 A Private Soldier is to be 
employed as Regimental Orderly-Room Clerk. /éid. 273 
Officers Commanding the Out-Guards are to send guides 
or Orderly-men to the Major of Brigade of the Day..in 
order to conduct the new Guards, and to carry such orders 
as _ may he necessary. 1873 Act 36 § 37 Vict. c. 77 § 28 
Affixing the same at the orderly rooin or other room where 
the business is carried on of the corps. .to which he belongs. 
1890 /llustr. Lond. News Cliristm. No. 2/3 Porter tore a 
leaf from his orderly book. 

5. Pertaining to the system of kecping the streets 
constantly clean by continual swecping and re- 
moval of dirt ; see LB. 3. 

Orderly-bin, a street box for the reception of refuse. 

1851-61 Mavuew Lond, Labour 1), 259 The streets of 
Windsor..are now in the course of being cleansed upon the 
orderly plan. 1894 Dartly News 24 Jan. 5/3 The street 
orderly bins are still occasionally taken for letter boxes. 

B. sb. 1. A non-commissioned offtcer or private 
soldicr attending upon a supcrior officcr to carry 
orders or messages. 

1800 Asiat. Ann. Reg., Chron. 44/1 The garrison ..marched 
down to the number of 2 killedars, 1 sippadar,..2 orderleys, 
1 colour bearer [etc.]. 1814 WELLINGTON Let. to Junta of 
Bilbao 12 Jan. in Gurw. Desf. (1838) X1. 439 In the house 
as the servant or orderly of the officer in question. 1877 
A. B. Eowarps lf Nile xvi. 438 An orderly comes in haste 
to bring him news of the battle. 

2. An attendant in a military or other hospital, 
charged with the care of the patients aud the 
maintenance of order and cleanliness. 

1809 WELLINGTON Let. to Col. Peacocke 29 Sept. in Gurw. 
Desf. (1837) V. 200 The men of one regiment must not be 
employed as orderlies to men of other regiments in the 
hospital 31854 Miss Mitrorp in L’Estrange Lif (1870) 
III, xiv. 297 The worst of surgeons and hospital dressers 
and orderlies. 

3. A man whose constant work it is to keep the 
streets clean. 

1851-61 Mavuew Loud, Labour 11. 260 The orderlies .. 
keep the streets free from mud in winter, and dust in suinmer, 
1895 Yimcs 28 Mar. 4/6 KF. B. and J. L. street orderlies in 
the employ of the St, Giles'’s Board of Works. 

4, One who is orderly or a supporter of order. 

1832 Ht. Martineau /reland iv. 63 If the orderlies chose 
to try their strength against the desperates, there should be 
a fair battle. 

lence (wonce-wds.) O'rderlyism, the system of 
keeping the streets clean by means of orderlies; 
O'rderlyshiy, the office of an orderly. 

1851-61 Mavuew Lond, Labour M1. 256 Orderlyism, or 
the employment of the poor in the promotion of public 
cleanliness. 1900 Daily News 7 Sept. 3/2 The young soldier 
+. 1s then placed in charge of a ward, where .. he may ina 
year or so attain to the culmination of oiderlyship. 

Orderly (fsdaili), adv. [f. OnpER sd. + -L¥2,] 

1. In order; in due order or regular succession; 
with proper arrangement, disposition, or distribu- 
tion; methodically. Now zarve. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch. Proem in Ashm. (1652) 10 The 
effect is here set out Orderly. 1535 Coverpate Luke i. 3, 
I thought it good ..to wryte the same orderly vnto the 
{good ‘Vheophilus). 1599 Nasne Lenten Siuffe (1871) 58 
He enquired of every une orderly, What he had eat? 
1654 Vutvain “prt. Ess. 1. 62 Of Antoni’s blood .. issued 
three, Caius, Claudius, and Nero orderly. 1728 MorGan 
sllgters V1. iv. 282 The 18 Galeots and 2 Brigantines ad- 
vanced, very orderly. 1847 Loner. Evang. 1. iil, 69 Orderly 
all things proceeded, and duly and well were completed. 

+b. In conformity with order; properly in regard 
to place in a series ; in due course, duly. Oés. 

1548 Gest /’r. Masse in H. G. Dugdale Life 1840) App. i. 
98 Be it the sayd sacrifice were a thankesgeving; yet it 
shall not orderlye hereupon ensue that it were an accept- 
able .. thankesgeving. 1628 Karte Aficrocosu., Formall 


to his turne. 1657 Sparrow B&. Cont. Prayer (1661) 16 We 
begin our Service with Confession .. And that very orderly. 
21677 Hace Pim, Orig. Aan. w. viii. 359 As in a curious 
piece of Landskip tbere are orderly interspersed Clouds. 

2. According to established order or rule; 
regularly, properly, duly; in conformity with good 
order or discipline; in a well-conducted or well- 
behaved manner. Now rare. 

1509 Bp. Fisuer Pus. Serm. C tess Richinond Wks. (1876) 
309 Yf the sacramentes of the chirche orderly taken .. be 
auaylahle. 1583 Stupses Anat, Abus. 11. (1882) 100 The 
church hath no absolute power .. to elect their pastor, to 
choose him, to cal him orderly. 1611 Bipre Acts xxi. 24 
That..all may know..that thou thyself also walkest orderly 
und keepest the law. @191g5 Burnet Own Time (1766) I. - 
394 As long as they lived orderly. 1727 Philip Quaril 
(1816) 24, I..let him go with me, which he did very orderly. 
1817 SoutHey Mat Tyler i. i, Comporting ourselves orderly, 
As peaceful citizens. 

+3. Arch. (Cf. ORDER sb. gb.) Obs. 

1563 Suute Arc/it. Eivb, The chaunge of the five pillers 
orderly to be vsed, eche of them in his kynde, whiche order 
of buildinges be named of Vitruuius as folluweth picnostydos, 
sistylos, diastylos, ariostylos, eustylos. 

Orderly-man: see ORDERLY a. 4. 


+ Ordinabi‘lity. Oés. [f.next: see -1Ty.] The 
quality of being ordinable; capability of being 
ordained or directed to an end or purpose. 

1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles tv. 48; That God is the prime 
efficient cause of the material entitative act of sin, may be 
demonstrated. . from the ordinabilitie of al evil tosome good. 
arjro Br. Burt Serme, ix. Wks. 1827 I. 222 Our obedi- 
ence to God ought to be such, as that it may have, though 
nota merit of condignily to deserve everlasting bliss .. yet 
an ordinability (as a great doctor of our church expresseth 
it) .. that is, a meetness, fitness, and due disposition toward 


the obtaining of it. 
+Ordinable, a. Oés. [ad. med.L. ordinabil- 
Cf. OF. ordenalble, 


ts, f. ordindre to ORDAIN, 
ordonable (Godef.).] Capable of being ordained, 
ordered, or directed fo an end, purpose, or destiny. 

1387-8 ‘I’. Usk Test. Love u. xiii. (Skeat) l. ee Euery thing 
though it be good, it is not of hymself good, but it is good 
by that it is ordinahle to the greate goodnes. 1650 Mind. 
Hammonds Addr, xiv. § 33 The Killing my self is no way 
ordinable to good. @1677 Hare Prin, Orig. Mam ti. § 
The knowledge..is not much ordinable or applicable to the 
use and benefit of the Man that knows them. 

Ordinal] (padinal), 2. (sb.1) fad. iate L. 
ordinal-is denoting order or place in a series (as 
a number), f. ovdo, ordin- ORDER: see-AL. Cf. F. 
ordinal, used by Oresme, 14th c., but not in Cotgr., 
nor in common use till 17th c.] 

+1. Conformable to order, rule, or custom; 
regular, ordinary, orderly. Oés. 

¢ 1380 Wyciir Ser. Sel. Wks. I. 180 Pis suynge stondib 
most in ordynal love of man. 1496 Dives 4 anf. (W. de 
W.) 18. vi. 115/1 Tu kepe obedyence and ordynall subgeccion 
of the snhgettes to theyr soueraynes. x ; 

2. Marking position in an order or series; applied 
to those nuinbers which refer an object to a certain 
place in a series of such objects (first, second, 
third, etc.), as distinguished from the CarpinaL 
numbers (ove, wo, hree, ctc.). 

1599 Minsueu SP. Gram. 12 warg., Ordinall Numerals. 
1607 Bre. Anprewes Serv. 11. 212 ‘Primus’ is an ordinal 
numher. a 1077 Hare Prim. Orig. Alan, 1. iv, 199 Number 
..Whether Collective, as three, six, nine; or Ordinal, as the 
second, third, or fourth. 1711 J. Grrenwoon /ug. Gram. 
277 Third is an Adjective, and is call’d an Ordinal Number, 
as Three is a Cardinal Number, 1892 Sweer Short Hist. 
Eng.Gram. 126 Most of the ordinal numetals are derivatives 
of the cardinal ones. * oa 

3. Nal. /fist. Of or pertaining to an order of 
animals or plants, or to natural order in general. 

sere Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1.1 The ordinal name 
made choice of is Phlugotica, 1830 LinpLey Nat. Syst. Bot. 
182 Vhe dehiscence of their capsule; a character which is 
not now esteemed as of ordinal importance. 1874 Cours 
Birds N. W, 294 Specific, or generic, or ordinal lines of 
distinction. , 

4. Of or pertaining to holy orders. vare. 

1842 G.S. Faser ov. Lett. (2844) 1.240 Such an arrange- 
ment evidently supposes the ordinal identity of Bishops and 
Presbyters. a 

5. Relating to, or consisting of, a row or rows. 

1892 Classical Rev. 460/1 All the pieces move both in an 
ordinal or straight line..or in a diagonal line. 1897 F. 
‘Tuomrson Wew Poems 139 Hand inhand in ordinal dances. 

B. sd. An ordinal number: see 2. 

1sox Percivatt Sp. Dict. Biij, The ordinals are, which 
declare the order of place or time. 1674 JEakn rt, (2696) 
42 The Denominators are best pronounced by the Ordinals, 
as halves, thirds..etc. 1862 R. G. Lataam Elews, Comp. 
Philol. wv. iv. 742 The catdinals as compared with the 
ordtnals are certainly abstract, and, as such, ought, at the 
first view, to be the newer terms. : : , 

Hence O'rdinalism, the quality of being ordinal. 

1864 Wester cites LATHAM. 

Ordinal (f1dinal), 56.2 ‘ 
sb. use of neuter of ordinals adj.: see prec. 
F. ordinal (15th c. in Godef.).] 

+1. A book containing rules, or a body of rules 
or regulations. Oés. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 117 To every Monthe.. He hath 
after his Ordinal’ Assigned on [signe] in special. 1532 
Fortescue’s Abs. & Lint Alon. xv. (1714) 119 (Digby MS.) 
A Boke..kept..as a Registre or an Ordynal, how they 
schal do, and be orderyd. 1674 Biount Glossogr. (ed. 4), 


(ad. med.L. ordinadle, 
Gf 


ORDINANCE. 


Ordinal is..sometimes used for a Book, containing the 
Orders and Constitutions of a Religious House or Colledge. 
2. A book setting forth the order of the services 
of the Church, or of any one of them, as they 
existed before the Reformation ; a service-book. 

1387 Trevisa //égden (Rolls) VII. 295 He made be ordynal 
of pe service of holy chirche, and cleped it pe Consuetudi- 
nariu’. ¢1449 Pecock Refr. 203 As Y haue red in dyuerse 
oolde Ordinalis of Cathedrall Chirchis and of Monasteries 
in Ynglond. 1549 Act 3 4 4 Edw. V/,c. 10 § 1 All Books 
called..Coucbers, Journals, Ordinals..shall be. .abolished. 
21746 Lewis in Gutch Col?. Cur. 11. 169 An Ordinal; in 
which was ordained the manner of saying and solemnizing 
divine offices. 1846 Maskert Mon, Rit. 1. p. xliii, Other 
Cburches equally with that of Sarum would have had their 
Ordinals. 

3. A book prescribing the rules to be observed, 
and containing the form of service to be used, in 
the ordination of deacons and priests, and the con- 
secration of bishops. 

1658 BramMuatt Cousecr. Bps. 112 Their exceptions .. 
were..either against our English Ordinall, or against the 
Legality of our Bishops. 1732-8 Neau Hist. Purtt, (1822) 
I. 64 The new Common Prayer-book was brought into tbe 
house, witb an ordinal or form of ordaining bisbops, priests, 
and deacons. 1876 Prayer-book Interleaved 339 This prayer 
is in the Roman Ordinal preceded by an exposition of the 
duties of a priest. 

Ordinance (f1dinans), sb. Also 4-6 orden-, 
ordyn-, (4 ordren-, 5 ordeyn-‘, 5-8 ordon-, (6 
ordonn-), 6-8 ordn-; 4-5 -aunse, 4-6 -aunce, 
-ans, 5 -auns, -anse, -awnce. [a. OF. ordenance, 
ordren-, ordenn-, ordon-, mod... ordonnance, ad. 
med. L. ordindniia, {. ordindni-em, pr. pple. of 
ordinare to ORDAIN: cf. the variants ORDNANCE, 
ORDONNANCE.] The action of ordaining, ordering, 
or arranging ; the fact or condition of being ordered 
or arranged. 

+1. Arrangement in ranks or rows; esp. in order 
of battle; battle-arrey or a mode of battle-array ; 
also, a display of military force ; a host in array. 

¢€1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 178 Alle pe Sarazins 
conseile in pe schaft was writen, & alle ber ordinance, kyng 
R. it wiste. 1375 Barsour Bruce xvu. ror Soyn thar 
ordinans brak thai. 1456 Sir G. Have Law Avms (S. T.S.) 
112 We fynd be ancient custumis of weris thre ordynancis 
of bataillis. ¢ 1477 Caxton Fason 29 He assembled alle his 
folke and putte hem in fayr ordenaunce of bataylle. 1552 
Lynpesay Afouarche 5424, 1 saw Pape Iuhus manfullye 
Passe to the feilde.., With ane rycht aufull ordinance. 1601 
Hotranp Péiny I. 455 A whole troupe..of horsmen may 
ride vpright vnder them in ordinance of battell. 

2. Arrangement in regular sequence or proper 
relative position; disposition (of things or matters) 
according to rule; ordered, arranged, or regulated 
condition; order. QOds. exc. as in b. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Bocth. 1v. pr. vi. 105 (Camb. MS.) Destine 
is the disposicion and ordinaunce clyuynge to moeuable 
thinges. ¢1386 — Clerk's T. 905 The chambres for tarraye 
in ordinance After my lust. a@1qs0 Kut. de la Tour (1868) 
154 She kepte her astate so noble, and of so good ordenaunce. 
1450-80 tr. Secreta Secret. 21 Astronomye is divided in foure 
parties..In the ordinaunce of the sterres; In disposicioun 
of be signes [etc.}. 1535 CoveRDALE 1 Chron. xxvili}. 12 
This is the ordinaunce of the dorekepers..to mynister in the 
house of the Lorde. 1699 Lister Youru. Paris 36 The 
Ordinance and Design of most of the Royal and great 
Gardens in and about Paris are of his Invention. 

b. Arrangement of literary material, or colloca- 
tion of parts, as in architecture, in accordance with 
some plan or rule of composition or artistic pro- 
duction; also, a characteristic series of architectural 
parts: = ORDONNANCE I. 

1460 CAPpGRAVE Chron. 315 Vhech vere ageyn the ordi- 
nauns of oure Book. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 39 To devyde 
the mater by chapytres in the best ordynaunce that I sbal 
conne. 1§23 Lp. Berners Froiss. I.i.1, 1..haue enterprysed 
this hystory on ye forsaid ordynaunce and true funda- 
cion. 1683 Evetyn Drary 16 May, Verrio’s invention is 
admirable, his ordnance full and flowing. 1706 Puituips, 
Ordnance, In Architecture, the giving to all the parts of a 
Building, the just Dimensions and Quantity, which are 
requisite, according to the Model. 1850 Lerrcu tr. C. O. 
AWiiller's Anc. Art § 108 (ed. 2) 75 With regard to the 
columnar ordinances, the Doric was at this period cultivated 
toa higher degree of grace. 1862 FEercusson //ist. Afod. 
Archit, 185 It is not easy to ascertain how far the ordinance 
of the present building was influenced by his designs. 1885 
Acadeuy 1 Aug. 69/2 Want of ordinance has led Major 
T. to perpetual repetition, 

+3. The arranging of plans ; devising, contriving, 
planning ; a device, contrivance, plan. Ods. 

@ 1330 Ofuel go hes peden alle here ordenaunce, To 
werren uppon pe king of France. ¢1374 CHaucer Troydus 
11, 461 (510) In with be paleys gardyn..Gan he and I wel 
half a day to dwelle Right for to speken of an ordenaunce 
How we be Grekes myghtedisauaunce. @ 1472 Eng. Chron. 
(Camden 1856) 39 Certayn Lollardes .. hadde purposid .. to 
haue slayn the kyng. .but the king.. was warned of their fals 
purpos and ordenaunce. 1480 Caxton Chrou. Eug. ccxix. 
209 Commune loos sprong in englond thurgh coniectyng 
and ordynaunce of the frere prechours, that sire Edward of 
Carnarjuan was alyuc. : . 

+b. Institution, foundation (of anything). Oés. 

1382 Wycur //cd. iv. 3 Sotheli the werkis maad parfyt 
fro the ordynaunce of the world, 


+4. The action or process of making ready, 
preparing, or providing; preparation, provision, 
equipment; a preparatory step or measure ; hence, 
the result of such, provision of (something). Ods. 
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€ 1374 Cuaucer 7roylus in. 486 (535) And Troylus pat al 
bis puruyaunce Knew at fe fulle.. Hadde here-vp-on ek 
made gret ordenaunce. c1q400 MAuNDEVv. (1839) xxx. 300 
Whan men passed... unto that yle men maden ordynance 
for to passen by Schippe, 23 dayes or more. 1450-80 tr. 
Secreta Secret. 12 That he may wisely purveye and make 
contrary ordynaunce ayens hem. c1s00 Lat, Egyngecourte 
zoin Hazl. £. P. P. 11. 96 Great ordynance of gunnes the 
kynge let make, And shypte them at London all at ones. 
¢ 1534 AS. Additional 6113, lf. 106 The counterpoynte 
clothe of golde, the curteyns of whyte sarcenette..were of 
the quenes owne ordonnance. 1580 Baret Aly. D 1166 The 
first ordinaunce, or first draught, which is done with a cole, 
adumbratio. 1612 Davies Why Ireland, etc. (1747) 126 
But there was..no ordinance, no provision made for the 
abolishing of their barbarous customs and manners. 

b. Material adjuncts, apparatus, furniture. Ods. 

1475 Rolls of Parit. Vi. 133/1 The Tynne, Stuff and 
Ordenaunce to the same myne belongyng. 1512 in Willis & 
Clark Cazubridge (1886) 1. 608 Cynctours, moldes, ordy- 
naunces, and euery other thyng concernyng the same 
vawtyng. 1552 /uv. Ch. Goods St. Andrew's, Norwich in 
Norfolk Archzol. (1865) VII. 52 Itm the ordynance of the 
sepulcre prised at v*. 1611 Biste 1 Avugs vi. 38 marg., 
{Was the house finished] with all the appurtenances therof, 
and with all the ordinaunces therof. 

te. spec. Warlike provision, equipment, or 
stores: now ORDNANCE, q.v. 

5. The action of ordering or regulating; regula- 
tion, direction, management; authoritative appoint- 
ment or dispensation ; control, disposal. arch. 

¢ 1330 R. Bruxxe Chron. (1810) 83 His doughter Custance 
was wedded to Bretayn, With William’s ordinance, vnto the 
erle Alayn. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Melib. #759, 1 putte me hoolly 
in youre disposicion and ordinaunce. c¢1410 HoccLeve 
Mother of God 43 Thou schapen art by goddis ordynance 
To preye for vs. a@1548 Hatt Chrox., Edw. [V 222b, 
Committyng the lyfes .. whole to the dukes discrecion and 
ordinaunce. 1549 Compl. Scot. i. 19 Stablit be the infinite 
diuyne ordinance. 1669 Gaie Cré. Gentiles 1. 1. 5 That 
Ordinance of God, whereby every creature is governed and 
guided, 1885 Ruskin Pleas. Eng. 139 Unless music exalt 
and purify, it is not under St. Cecilia's ordinance. 

b. That which is ordained or decreed by the 
Deity or by Fatc; a dispensation, decree, or ap- 
pointment of Providence or of Destiny. 

41340 HampoLe Psalter cxliv. 18 Godis wayes ere his 
ordynaunce & willis. c1qgo St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 619 He 
wist it was goddis ordenaunce. 1554 J. Braprorp in Strype 
Eccl, Met, (1721) 111. ut. App. xaix. 82 By thy most just 
ordinance yea by thy merciful ordinance also. 1611 SHaxs. 
Cymb. w. ii. 145 Let Ord’nance Come as the Gods fore-say 
it. 1688 SHaDWeLL Sg». Alsatia v, Great souls are above 
ordinances. 1842 TENNYSON Tithonus 30 Why shoulda man 
desire..To..pass beyond the goal of ordinance Where all 
should pause? 

tc. Ordained or appointed place, condition, 
course, etc. Ods. 

1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S. T.S.) 141 [He] passis 
till his ordinaunce quhare he ts ordanyt tobe. 1601 SHaks. 
Ful. C.. iii. 66 1f you would consider the true cause,.. Why 
all these things change from their Ordinance, Tbeir Natures, 
and pre-formed Faculties. 

6. Authoritative direction how to proceed or act; 
established rule or body of principles; system of 
government, polity, or discipline. Oés. or arch. 

¢1330 R. Bruxne Chron. (1810) 101 Of Godes ordinance 
he forsoke be schap. ¢1380 Wyctir Seruz. Sel. Wks. I. 26 
For pis ende shulden clerkes..preie God pat his ordrenance 
[v. x. ordenaunce] were kepte in his strengpe. c1g400 MAUNDEV. 
(Roxb.) xiii, 58 After pe constitucioun and ordinaunce of 
pe rewmes whare pai dwell. 1538 Starkey Eugland 1. i. 
16 Cyuyle ordynance ys but as a mean to bryng man to 
obserue thys law of nature. 1641 Mitton CA, Govt. 1. it 
Wks. (1851) ro2 At the returne from the Captivity things 
were only restor’d after the ordinance of Moses and David. 
1784 Cowper Task 1. 743 She bas presum'd t’annul And 
abrogate... fhe total ordonance and will of God. 1847 
TENNyson Princ. vt. 352 Then the voice Of Ida sounded, 
issuing ordinance. 

‘7. An authoritative direction, decree. or command; 
in more restricted sense, a public injunction or rule 
of narrower scope, less permanent nature, or less 
constitutional character than a /aw or séadztte, as a 
decree of a sovereign, an enactment of a municipal 


or other local body, etc. 

As to the distinction between ordiuance and statute, see 
Hatram J/id, Ages (1878) III. vin. ili, StuBas Const. Hisz. 
II. xvii. § 292. In Eng. Hist. the decrees of the Ordainers 
(with the king’s assent) in 1310 were ‘ordinances’; the name 
is also given to the Ordiuance of the Forest (33 & 34 Ed. 1), 
and the Ordtuauce of the Staple (27 Ed. III, st. 2), etc. 
The Acts of the Long Parliament after 1641 were at first 
called Ordinances; one of these was the Self-denying 
Ordinance of 1645, ordaining that no member of parliament 
should thenceforth hold any civil or military office. After 
1649 the name ‘act’ was officially used; but as all these 
‘acts’ were expunged from the Statute-book at the Restora- 
tion, they are usually referred to as ‘ordinances’. In 
reference to French History, ‘the Ordinances’ are esp. those 
of Charles X in 1830, overthrowing the constitution, and sus- 
pending the liberty of the press. See also ORDONNANCE 2, 2b. 

1303 R. Bruxne //andl. Synne 1460 Swyche ys Goddys 
ordynaunce, ‘For veniaunce to take veniaunce’. 1389 in 
Eng. Gilds (1870) 80 Peise ben ye ordynaunse of pis gilde. 
1413 Pilger. Sowdle w. xxix. (1859) 61 Ordynaunces of pryuate 
lawes in Reames and in comynaltees ben cleped ‘statutes ’. 
1477 Presentut, Furies in Surtees Misc. (1888) 27 Rychard 
Dyschforth .. toke & selld j stranges man heirreng .. agans 
ordonans of the ton. 1562 Act 5 Eliz. c. 12 § 5 Every 
Person..that shall take any License contrary to this Ordi- 
nance. 1577-87 Hotinsuep Chrou. Il. 320/1 This yeare 
[1310] also there were ordinances made for the state and 
gouernement of the realme, by the prelats, earles, and 
barons, which were confirmed with the sentence of excom- 


ORDINANTIAL. 


munication against all them that should go about to breake 
thesame. 1598 Barret /eor. Warres 1 i. 30 He shall obey 
the ordinances of the Sergeant Maior. 1622 Catuis Stat. 
Sewers (1647) 230 An Ordinance is a word having a more 
private and less powerful signification then the word Law 
hath ; for it isa Law but of a secundary power, enacted by 
a Corporation, Company or Commission. 1647 CLARENDON 
fist. Reb. w. § 199 They should have an Ordinance of 
Parliament for their Indemnity. 1767 A. Younc Farmer's 
Lett. to People 185 Laws and ordonances, which are framed 
according to the aspect of the day. 1827 HaLiam Const. 
fiist, (1876) I]. x. 180 The most popular justification for the 
self-denying ordinance..was soon found at Naseby. 1830-z 
Hist. in Ann. Reg. 182/: On the 25th of July, the king 
(Ch. X.] signed three Ordinances which superseded the Con- 
stitution, 1830 Ametta One ¥rx/. 23 Dec., This gentleman 
.. ts the editor of a journal, and wrote against the Ordinances. 
1875 Srupss Const. Hist. U1. xvii. § 292 The Statute is 
primarily a legislative act, the ordinance is primarily an 
executive one ;. .the enacting process incorporates the statute 
into the body of the national law, the royal notification of 
the ordinance simply asserts that the process enunciated in 
the ordinance will be observed from henceforth. — 

. A practice or usage authoritatively enjoined or 
prescribed ; esp. a-religious or ceremonial obsery- 
ance, as the sacraments. 

1388 Wyc.iir 7?tus Prol., He warneth Tite, and enfourmeth 
hym of the ordynaunce of presthod, and of spiritual con- 
uersacioun. 4@142§ Cursor M. 112G¢2 (Trin.) Pei bare pe 
childe..into be temple For to do of him pat day pat orde- 
naunce [Cof?#. settenes] was of pe lay. 1643 T. Case Sesv.in 
Kerr Covenants & Covenanters (1895) 265 This service, being 
anordinance of God, 1648 Shorter Catech. §92 Asacrament 
isan holy ordinance instituted by Christ, wherein, by sensible 
signs, Christ and the benefits of the new covenant are repre- 
sented, sealed, and applied to believers. a 1649 WixTHROP 
New Eng. (1853) 11. 376 Private members making speeches 
in the church assemblies to the disturbance and hindrance 
of the ordinances. 1704 NELSON Festivals §& Fasts u. vii. 
(1720) 542 Candidates of this sacred Ordinance [Confirma- 
tion}. 1785 PaLey Mor. Philos. Wks. 1825 1V. 59 Civil 
society is but the ordinance and institution of man. 1861 
Stantey East. Ch. ii. 72 Reciting the Nicene creed ..before 
the administration of the Eucharist, to guard that ordin- 
ance against Arian intruders, 1865 SEELEY Eece Houta i. 
(1868) 3 Many .. presented themselves as candidates for his 
baptism in implicit faith that the ordinance was divine. 

b. Applied esp. to the sacrament of the Lord’s 


Supper. 

1830-40 (‘To observe the Ordinance’, a usual expression 
with Independents and Baptists). @ 1892 SpuRGEON Axto- 
biog. iv. (1897) 26 The table, on which were spread the bread 
and the wine on days when they had the ordinance; I think 
that was the correct phrase when our good folks intended 
‘the communion’. ; 

+ 9. The decree of an umpire settling a matter 
in dispute ; the authoritative settlement of relations 
between parties. Odés. 

1375 Barsour Bruce i. 79 This ordynance thaim thocht 
the best. 1411 Rolls of Parit. 111. 650/1 This is the or- 
denance that Thomas Archebisshop of Canterbury, and 
Richard Lord the Grey .. haven made betwen Wilham 
Lord the Roos on that oon partie and Robert Tirwhit .. on 
that other partie. 1569 J. Rocers Gl. Godly Lone (1876) 
182 The ordinance that God made betweene man and wife. 

+10. Appointment to office; esp. admission to 
office in the Church; = ORDINATION 2. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 141 His successour schal 
come to be piimat of Caunterbury, and he schal take his 
ordynaunce [L. ordinationent, 1432-50 ordinacion] of hym. 
1450 Rolls of Parilt. V. 184/1 To make or ordeine ony Officer 
.. of whom the makyng and ordenaunce. .longed to you, 

+1L. Rank, order (in the state). Ods. rare—". 

1607 Saks. Cor, ui. ii. 12 Things created .. to .. be still, 
and wonder, When one but of my ordinance stood vp To 
speake of Peace, or Warre. 


+12. = Company of Ordinance. see ORDON- 
NANCE 2b. Obds. 


+ O-rdinance, v. Oés. rare. [f. ordinance, 
ORDNANCE s6.] érans. To furnish with ordnance 
or military equipment, esp. artillery. 

1531 Exyot Gow. n. ii, A shippe of wonderfull beautie, well 
ordinanced and manned for his defence and saulfe conducte. 
1548 Hatt Chrox., Hen. VIII 22 Foystes and Rowgalies 
so well ordinaunced and with such peces as was not seen 
in shippes before. //d. 119 This was a strong toune well 
walled, dyched and ordinaunced but not manned. 

Ordinand (fdinend). fad. L. ordindnd-us, 
gerundive of ordindre to ORDAIN.] Onc who is 
about to be ordained, a candidate for ordination. 

1842 BRANDE Dict. Sci., etc., Ordinand,..in Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities, one about to receive orders. 1885 Dixon /ist. 
Ch. E. WI. 191 The only dress prescribed to the ordinands. 

Ordinant (fsdinant), a. and sh. rare. [In 
15th c. a. OF. ordinant, pr. pple. of ordrxer; in 
modem use ad.L. ordindnt-em, pr.pple. of ordiizare: 


see ORDAIN 7. ] 
A. adj. That orders, arranges, regulates, or 
directs; ‘able to order or direct (o0és.). 

c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret.,Gov. Lordsh. 109 Be by comandour 
swyfte, & qweynte, & ordinant. 1602 SHaks. //auz. vy. 1. 48 
(Qos.) Euen in that was Heauen ordinant. 1870 Ruskin 
Lect. Art iii. 72 The instantaneously selective and ondinant 
energy of the brain. 

B. sé. One who ordains or confers holy orders. 

1842 Branpe Dict. Sci., etc., Ordiuant, a prelate conferring 
orders. 1882-3 Scuarr Excycl. Relig. Knowl. 11.1701 The 
Council of Trent declares .. that the words of.the ordinant, 
‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost’, have efficacy. 

+Ordinantial, 2. Obs. rave—!. [f. med.L. 
ordinditia ORDINANCE + -AL.] Of or pertaining 
to ordinances; of the nature of an ordinance. 


r. 


ORDINAR. 


1657 Trapp Cows. Ps. xxv. 10 All the passages and pro- 
ceedings, both ordinantiall and providentiall wbereby he 
cometh and communicateth himself to his penple. 

O-rdinar, ¢. and sé. Chiefly Sc.; now only 
dial, Forms: 5 ordonnayre, 5-6 ordiner, or- 
dynare, 6-9 ordinare, 6- ordinar, (9 ordnar). 
[a. OF. orden-, ordinaire adj. and sb., ad. L. 
ordindrius: see ORDINARY a. and 56.] 

A. adj. = Oxpinary a, 

Judge ordinar: see ORDINARY @. 2. 

1508 Dunsar Poems vii. keading, Consaloure, and chamer- 
lane ordinare to.. Loys, King of France. 1517 TorKincton 
Piler. (1884! 62 The Maryoners brake the ordinar takele of 
the shippe. 1563-7 Bucuanan Reforw. St. Andros Wks. 
(1892) 6 The ordinar expensis of the college of humanite. 
1614 WiTHER Sad. to King in Juvenilia 11633) 338, I speak 
not this because I think there be More than the ordinarest 
gifts in me. ¢1670 Sond in G. Hickes Spirit of Popery 
(1680) 44, I shall take, or apprehend any Person or Persons 
guilty thereof, and present them tothe Judge Ordinar. 1692 
Sir W. Hope Feneinug-JJaster 156 ‘Vhe ordinar Complement 
of all Fencing-Schools. 1826 J. Witson .Voct. Asnbr. Wks. 
1855 I. 179, I wad rather get fou five hunder times in an 
ordinar way. 

b. By ordinar, adjectival and advb. phr. (Sc.): 
Beyond what is ustial; unusual, unusually. 

1823 Gatt R, Gilkatze 11. 126 ‘Vhey were by ordinare 
obedient and submissive. /ésd¢. 181 With a calm voice, 
attuned to by ordinare solemnity. 

B. sb. = Orpinary 56., in various senses. 

1405 Bidding Prayer in Lay Folks Mass Lk. 64 For al 
prelates and ordiners. 1465 Paston Lett. 11. 186 He was 
chef Justic of the Peas and hys ordynare. 1485 Caxton 
Chas. Gt. 20 Ye shal byleue in holy chyrche our catholyque 
moder, & her ordonnayre. 1553 Reg. Privy Counctl Seot. 
I. 142 The exhorbitant prices takin .. for thair ordinar, viz., 
dennar, supper and bedding. a@1578 Ltnpesay (Pitscottie) 
Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) 1. 262 Feild peaceis witht all thair 
ordinaris of ponllder and bullat. 1600 Burgh Recs.Glasgow 
(1876) I. 207 That nane of thame have nather boy nor doig 
with thame quhair thaieit thair ordiner. 1818 Scott A/r¢. 
MidZ. xviii, Our minnie’s sair mis-set, after her ordinar, sir. 
1887 STEVENSON Merry Met v. 55 There's nae soberer man 
than me in my ordnar. 

Hence + O-rdinarly adv. = ORDINARILY. 

1557 N. T. (Genev.) Yo/u xii. 20 Among them, that or<lin- 
arely came to worshyp. 1595 Datrymete tr. Leslie's [/ist. 
Scot. x. 286 As fell thame ordinarlie. a@1649 Drumm. oF 
Hawtn. /rene Wks. (1711) 168 Such..are ordinarly afraid and 
stand in awe of false scorns. 

Ordinarily (fidinarili), adv. [f. Onpixary 
@.+-LY%.) In an ordinary manner or degree. 

+1. In conformity with rule or established custom 
or practice; according to settled method; as a 
matter of regular jiractice or ocetrrence. Ods. 

1532 More Confut. Tiudale Whs. 598/2 As..god..calleth 
vpon al people both electes and reprobates to come to him, 
so doth he after both twaine..goue awaye by sinne againe, 
call ordinarily vpon them both of hys lyke mercystill. 1540 
Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 7 § 2 The same ordinarye .. shall .. 
procede .. ordinarylye or summarilye, accordynge to .. tbe 
sayd ecclesiasticall lawes. 1695 Woopwarp Nad. //ist. 
Larth iu. i. (1723) 135 Springs and Rivers..do [not] derive 
the Water, which they ordinarily refund, from Rains, 

2. In the ordinary or usual course of events or 


state of things; in most cases; usually, commonly. 

1§55 Epen Decades 176 We ought not to iudge of that 
whiche chaunceth seldome, but of that which happeneth 
most ordinarily. ¢1645 Howe Lett. (1650) |. 169 In... 
Madrid..there are ordinarily 609,000 souls. 1691 T. H{Ate} 
Aec. New Invent. 18 Of a more blew colour than Lead 
ordinarily is. gas J. James tr. Le Blond’s Gardening 150 
The Trees and Shrubs that are ordinarily made use of. 1849 
Macautay //ist. Eng. iv. I. 432 The gates of Whitehall, 
which ordinarily stood open to all comers, were closed. 

In an ordinary degree; to the usual extent. 
Esp. in phr. more than ordinarily = unusually, 
exccpttonally: cf. ORDINARY @. 3c. 

1697 Locke 2nd Vind. Reas. Chr. 235 If they were but 
ordinarily fair and prudent Men. 1709 7atler No. 81 ? 1, 
I am more than ordinarily anxious to do Justice to the 
Persons. 1876 Miss Yonce Womankind viii.65 T he ordinarily 
intelligent child, with a healthy appetite for books. 

4. In the ordinary way; as is normal or usual. 

1831 Brewster Optics xviii. 161 Ray DG ordinarily re- 
fracted by the first rhomb will be extraordinarily refracted 
by the second. 1873 J. H. Newman J/ist¢. Sk. 11. Pref. 11 
Materials. .to be found in any ordinarily furnished library. 

Ordinariness (fidinarinés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.) ‘The quality or condition of being or- 
dinary; usual or commonplace character ; (with av 
and #/.) an instance of this quality. 

1619 Hirron Jt £s. 11.8 Let profanenesse and poperie cast 
teproches vpon diligence and ordinarinesse. a 1665 J. Goon- 
Wis Filled w. the Spirit (1867) 397 Whereas the persons yet 
under reproof are wont to pretend. .lowness and ordinariness 
of matter, or of teaching, in the ministry which they have 
a mind to quit. 1807 W. Taytor in Monthly Mag. XXIV. 
332, An idiomatic ordinariness of diction, which has been 
praised for its simplicity. 1871 II. B. Forman Living Pocts 
247 The eight verses work through a variety of ordinarinesses 
to the final. 

Ordinary (@adiniri), sd. Also 4-7 ordyn-, 
5~6 orden-, 7 ordn-. [in earlier senses, a. early 
OF, and Anglo-l. ordinarie, ad. med.L. ordinart- 
us (sc. judex, liber, etc.) and as neut. sb. ordind- 
vium, IN some senses prob. immediately from the 

L. words; later senses are partly native develop- 
ments of the earlier, partly translations of F. 
ordinaire, and largely, elliptical uses of ORDINARY 
@., sometimes after F. types.] 
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I. Applied to a person or staff of persons. 

1. £ecl. and Common Law. One who has, of 
his own right and not by special deputation, 
immediate jurisdiction in ecclesiastical cases, as the 
archbishop tn a province, or the bishop or bishop’s 


deputy in a dtocese. 

[xz92z Britron m1. xxii. § 3 En tel cas covendra de ceo estre 
certifié par le Evask et par les ordinaries.] ¢1380 WycLir Sed. 
Wks, 111. 384 Freris..ben exempt fro bischopis and ober 
ordinaries. 1480 Sury Ifills (Camden) 60 The ordenary, 
afore whom this myn testament schall be prouyd. 1529 
Rasteii. Pastyme, Hist. Brit, (1811) 193 Clerkes indyted 
of felonye shalbe delyvered to the ordynaryes. 1590 Swix- 
BURNE Testaments 205 The executor which deriueth his 
authoritie from the lawe, is the Bishop or Ordinarie of euerie 
diocesse. 1607 CoweLt /uterpr., Ordinarie (Ordinarius), 
though in the ciuil lawe, whence the word is taken, it doth 
signifie any iudge that hath authoritie to take knowledge of 
causes in his owne right, as he is a inagistrate, and not by 
deputation; yet in our common lawe, it is most commonly 
..taken for him, that hath ordinarie Iurisdiction in causes 
ecclesiasticall. 1687 Br. Cartwricut in JMJagd. Coll. & 
Jas. [1 (O. H. S.) 115 The King..is Supreme Ordinary of 
this Kingdom. 1767 Biacxstone Cow. I]. xviii. 277 If 
the bishop be both patron and ordinary, he shall not have 
a double time allowed him tocollatein. 1875 Stusas Cons¢. 
(fist. 111. xviii. 98 It was agreed that all Lollards..should 
be handed over to the ordinaries to be tried. 

2. Civil Law. A judge having authority to take 
cognizance of cases in his own right and not by 
delegation; sfec. in Scotland, one of the five judges 
of the Court of Session who constttute the Outer 
House (= Lord Ordinary, ORDINARY @. 2); in 
U.S., a judge of a court of probate. 

1607 [see prec. sense]. 1641 7ermes dela Ley 212. 1658 
in Poitiirs. 1834 Yart’s Wag. 1. 724/1 From Mr Hope's 
statement..the Ordinaries fare worse than the Judges of the 
Inner-House, as they must sometimes read manuscript...I 
do not know a more laborious life than that of one of the 
Lords Ordinary. 1861 W. Beit Dict. Law Scot. 755/2 The 
junior or last appointed Ordinary of the First Division is 
appointed to sit as junior of the two permanent Lords 
Ordinary of the Second Division. 

3. An officer in a religious fraternity having 
charge of the convent, etc.: = med.L. ordindrius 
(Du Cange). Oés. exc. //ist. 

1481 Bury Wills ‘Camden) 68 The Secresten of the Mona- 
sterie of Bury Seynt Edmund, Ordinarie of the same place. 

4. a. A diocesan officer appointed to give 
criminals their neck-verses, and to prepare them 
for death; more fully 0. of assize and sessions. 
b. The chaplain of Newgate prison, whose duty 
it was to prepare condemned prisoners for death. 
Obs. exc. Hist. 

1696 Puiwips (ed. 5). Ordinary,.. Also the Bishop of the 
Diocesses Sub at Sessions and Assizes, to give Malefactors 
their Neck-verses, and to judge whether they read or no. 
1700 Concreve lVay of World mm. xiii, The Ordinary’s paid 
for setting the psalin, and the parish-priest for reading the 
ceremony. 1754 Fietpinc Jou. Wild iw. i, In Newgate.. 
the ordinary himself. .declared that he was a cursed rogue, 
but no conjurer. 1818 Hazuitr Eng. Poets v. (1870) 187 Ile 
is a kind of Ordinary, not of Newgate, but of nature. 1900 
Sir W. Besant in Daily News 3 Sept. 6/2 The prisoner was 
conveyed to the spot in a cart beside his own coffin, while 
the ordinary sat beside him and exhorted him. 

5. A stage prompter. Oés. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 71b, The players..are prompted 
by one called the Ordinary, who followeth at their back 
with the booke in his hand. 

+ 6. A courier conveying dispatches or letters at 
regular intervals; hence, post, mail. Ods. (= F. 
ordinatre, 17th c. in Littré.) 

1667 TempLe Lett. to Gourville Wks. 1731 11. 32 By the 
last Ordinary from Spain, it appears that they dream no 
more of War there than they do of Fire. 1704 Swirt Ofera- 
tion of Spirit Wks. 1768 1.202, I have not had a line. .these 
three Iast ordinaries. 1730 Owen Swiny in G. Colman 
Posth. Lett. (1820) 26, I have rec’ no answer, as yet,..but 
hope to have one by y* next week’s ordinary. 

+7. A staff of officers in regular attendance or 
service: cf. ORDINARY @. 3 b. Obs, 

1526 in /fouseh. Ord. (1790) 165 Vhe ordinary of the King’s 
chamber which have bouche of Court & also their dietts 
within the Court. (Here follows a list of officers of the 
Houselold.] 

8. ta. Naut. (See quot. 1769.) Obs. 

_ @ 1642 SiR W. Monson aval Tracts it. (1704) 323/1 He 
is to take care to pay the Ordinary of the Navy every 
Quarter. 1702 Lutireie Brief Rel. (1857) V. 230 Resolv‘d, 
that 129,3144. 185. 03d. be allowed for the ordinary of the 
navy. 1757 Ropertson in PAL. Trans. 1.31 They were all 
labouring men, belonging to the ordinary of Portsmouth 
yard. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Murine (1789), Ordinary, the 
establishment of the persons employed by the government 
to take charge of the ships of war, which are laid-up in.. 
harbour. 
the said ships,..and their servants. There is besides a crew 
of labourers enrolled in the list of the ordiuary. 

b. (See quot. 1863.) Chiefly in phir. 2 ordinary 
(of a ship), laid up or out of commission (also fg.). 

1754 iss. Manning Fleet 24 Warrant-Officers doing Duty 
on Board any Ships in Ordinary. 1847 J. Witson Chr. 
North (1857) 1. 242 Whe crutch is laid up in ordinary. 1863 
P. Barry Dockyard Eeon. 192 Vockyard ordinaries is 
merely another name for reserves of ships of war. When 
ships of war are said to be in ordinary, the ineaning is that 
they are in one of three stages of readiness for commission 
and active service. 1898 J. K. Laucuton in 7raus. R. 
fist. Soc. X11. 89 ‘In ordinary’ at that time [1805] meant 
being repaired, or waiting to be repaired, but certainly not 
fit for service, 


These are..composed of the warrant-officers of 
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II. Rule. ordinance, ordinal. (= med. L. ord?- 
narius, ordindrium.) 

+9. A formula or rule prescribing a certain 
order or course of action; an ordinance, regula- 
tion, prescript. b. A prescribed or customary 
course or procedure; regular custom or wont. Ods. 

1303 R, Brunne Handl. Synne 10910 Wyh pese prestes hyt 
shuide fare so Whan here parysshenes oghete mysdo, Wy 
feyre techyng, gode spelles,.. And wy ordynaryys of holy 
cherche. ¢1450 Cou. .Wyst. ix. (Shaks. Soc.) 87 To obey 
the ordenaryes of the temple echeon. 1526 in Househ. Ord. 
(1790) 130 The Serjeant of the bakehouse..to make & bake 
the bread .,according to the auntient ordinary of the house- 
hold. 1594 Carew Huarte's Exam. Wits (1616) 193 Oft 
times they procure the feauer,and their ordinarie is to make 
melancholie by adustion. 

10. A rule prescribing, or book containing, the 
order of divine service, esp. that of the mass; the 
established order or form for saying mass; the 
service of the mass, or that part preceding and 
following the canon. 

1494 Fasyan Chron. vit. ccxxii. 243 Bokes, that were 
occupyed in the deuyne seruyce of the Churche, as tlre 
Ordynall or Consuetudynary, the whiche..is nowe named 
Salysbury vse, or the ordinary after Salysbury vse. 1655 
Futcer C&é, fist, 1. i. § 23 Osmund, Bishop of Salisbury, 
devised that Ordinary or form of service, which hereafter 
was observed in the whole kingdom. a@183z2 MackiNTosu 
Revol. 1688 Wks. 1846 11. 263 ‘he judicial determinations, 
which recognised his [the King’s] right..to make ordinaries 
for the outward rule of the Church. 

+11. A devotional manual containing instruc- 
tions for the conduct of life. Oéds. 

1502 Ord. Crysten A/en colophon, Here endeth the booke 
named the Ordynarye of Crysten Men,..enprynted in Flete 
Strete by Wynken de Worde. 1578 ScoLoxer (¢:¢/e) The 
Ordenarye for all faythfull Chrystians to leade a Vertuous 
and Godly lyfe. 

III. Something ordinary, regular, or usual. 
(From the adj. in Fr. or Eng.) 

+12. A lecture read at regular or stated times. 

1432-50 tr. Hiedex (Rolls) VIII. 219 Hit happede seynte 
Edmunde to forgete that impression.. by studyenge for an 
ordinary to be redde in the morowe foloynge. cr1goo in 
Peacock Stat, Cambridge (1841) App. A. p. xliv, The 
Bedellys shall sett the Doctor from hys place to the commyn 
Scolys to rede his Ordinarye. 

+13. Customary fare; a regular datly meal or 
allowance of food; by extension, a fixed portion, 
an allowance of anything (= F. ordinatre). Obs. 

148 Caxton J/yrr. it. xvi. 173 They..reteyne and kepe 
more goodes and richesses than [ Arizted that] they nede 
for their ordynarye. 1577-87 HotinsHep Chron. II. 20/2 
Albeit..his house is frequented. of the nobilitie..yet his 
ordinarie is so good, that a verie few set feasts are provided 
for them. 1616 SurFL. & Marxu. Country Farme 129g Giue 
him rather some Hay to eat, than to lead him to water, and 
after that to giue him his ordinarie of Oats. 1667 Decay 
Chr. Piety vui. § 44 Nor is he now to be lookt on as a 
gentleman, whose single ordinarycosts not as much as would 
he..a fair exhibition for some whole families. @ 1668 Six 
W. Wancer Div. Medi t. (1839) 45 Behemoth is satisfied with 
that ordinary whicli the nountaines bring him forth. 

14. A public meal regularly provided at a fixed 
price in an eating-house or tavern; also, formerly, 
the company frequenting such a meal, the ‘table’. 

1589 Nasune Ded. Greenc’s Menaphon (Arb.) 17 They 
might have ..dinde everie daie at the pease porredge 
ordinarie with Delphrigus. 1650 Futter Pisga/ ii. vi. 328 
He kept a daily Ordinary (thanks being the only shot his 
guests were to pay). 1678 lug. Mans Call. 58 Civil aud 
loving society..1s natures table of ordinary. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 135 ? 6 In the presence of the whole Ordinary 
that were now gathered about him in the Garden, 1971 
Macwenzirt Man Feel. xix. (1886) 41 A board hung out of a 
window signifying, ‘An excellent Ordinary on Saturdays 
and Sundays’. 1887 H. Smart Cleverly won v, Joe.. played 
a very good knife and fork at the farmers’ ordinary. 

jig. 1750 W. Kenrick (tit/c) he Kapclion, or Poetical 
Ordinary ; consisting of Great Variety of Dishes in Prose 
and Verse. 1816 CoLceripce Lay Serm. 327 The two public 
ordinaries of literature, the circulating library and the 
periodical press. . 

b. An eating-house or tavern where public meals 
are provided at a fixed price; a dining-room in 
such a building. 

In the rzth cent. the more expensive ordinaries were 
frequented by men of fashion, and the dinner was usually 
followed by gambling ; hence the term was often used as 
synonymous with ‘ gambling-house’. 

1sg0 Payxe Descr. fvel. (1841) 8 A man may be as well 
and cleanely tabled at an English house in Ireland..as at the 
best ordinarie in England. 1631 1. Poweu. Tom All Trades 
(1876) 141 ‘Ihe unwholsome ayre of an Eightpenny Ordi- 
narie. 1712 Swirt Let. Eng. Tongue Wks. 1755 U1. 1. 189 
All the odd words they have picked up in a coffee-house or 
a gaming ordinary. 1812 Sforting Mag. XX XIX. 278 The 
plaintiff had no right to ‘insist upon going into the ordinary 
or any other particular room. 1883 J. Hawrnorne Dust 
III. 286 In one of the narrow streets leading towards Cheap- 
side she noticed a small inn or ordinary. = ee 

ce. In parts of the United States, as Virginta: 
A tavern or inn of any kind. 

1774 P. Firman JYrrd. in Amer, Hist. Rev. V. 315 All 
Taverns they [Virginians] call ‘Ordinary's ’. 1775 A. BURNABY 
Vrav. 83 When he went into an ordinary [/Vote, Inns are 
so called in America]. 1866 WuitTieR Marg. Suuth's Fraul. 
Pr. Wks. 1889 I. 19 Sir Thomas..excused himself for the 
time..and rode on to the ordinary. : 

+d. A gambling game carried on at an ordinary. 

1684 Lot. Gaz. No. 1950/4 Rafflings, Ordinaries, and 
other publick Games. 
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15. Her. A charge of the earliest, simplest, and 
commonest kind, usually bounded by straight lines, 
but sometimes engrailed, wavy, indented, etc. 

The principal charges so classed are the Chief, Pale, Bend, 
Bendssinister, Fess, Bar, Chevron, Cross, and Saltire. 

1610 Guituim Heraldry 1. iii. (1660) 53 Those Charges.. 
which,.do peculiarly belong to this Art, and are of ordinary 
use therein, in regard whereof they are called Ordinaries. 
/bid, wi. Xxvi. (1611) 182 Sometimes you shall find this bird 
borne in the forme of some Ordinary, [as] displaied in Pale, 
three of them one aboue another, 1882 Cussans Handéh. 
Her. (ed, 3) iv. 56 Armorists usually divide the Ordinaries 
into Honourable Ordinaries and Sub-ordinaries. 

b. Hence, Ordinary of Arms, applied (evror.) 
to a book or work of reference in which heraldic 
bearings are arranged in some methodical order 
and referred to the persons or families who bear 
them; the converse of an Armoury, arranged in 
the order of the names of the persons. 

This appears to have originated in a misunderstanding 
(perh. through a colloquial Ordizary Bock) of the appella- 
tion Book of Ordinaries properly applied in 1628 by John 
Withie to the MS, work of R. Glover, Somerset Herald 
(1571-88). Ik. Glover's own MS., Brit. Mus. Tib. D. x, has 
no title. 

1628 J. Witmie //aril. ATS. 1459 This is a true coppie of 
a booke of Armes; (otherwise called a booke of Ordinaries) 
wh was trickt and written by the hands of the late worthy 
gent: Robert Glouer Esquire Somerset-Herauld, 4 1726 
H. Wantey Descr. Hari. 21S. 1078 A large collection of the 
Arms of English Families disposed by way of Ordinary. .. 
But a table shewing the Order of this Ordinary is wanting. 
1780 Evmonoson Heraldry title-p. {contains tater alia] 
Glover’s Ordinary of Arms, augmented and improved. 
/brd, Contents, A Copious Ordinary of Arms, originally com- 
piled by Robert Glover, Somerset Herald, and now enlarged 
and improved. 

16. a. Ordinary condition, course, run, degree; 
ordinary state of health, etc. (In quots, 1672, 
1710 =ordinary or regular course of reading.) Zhe 
ordinary, what is customary or usual. Now collog. 

1581 Savite Zacitus, //ist. wv. xiii. (1591) 177 Of a crafty 
and suttle wit, aboue the ordinary of those barbarous people. 
1600 Suaks. A. Y. ZL. it. v. 42, 1 see no more in you then in 
the ordinary Of Natures sale-worke. 1672 J. FRASER in 
Sel. Biag. (Wodrow Soc.) I]. 152 Reading in my ordinary, 
I read these words Hag. ii. 17. 1710 Cot. BLacKADER 
Diary 2 July in Life xvi. (1834) 397 In reading the Scripture 
in my Ordinary I got both reproof and instruction. 1846 
J. Hamitton Mount of Olives vii. 150 If he is in his ‘frail 
ordinary’ he is content. 1893 Chicago Advance 14 Sept., 
Something out of the ordinary was anticipated. 

b. An ordinary thing or person; something of 
usual or commonplace character. ave. 

1624 Bacon Coas, Iiar w, Sp. Wks. 1879 1. 542/2 At that 
time Spain had no other wars save those of the Low 
Countries, which were grown into an ordinary. 1647 Warp 
Stop. Cobler 17, 1 would not have..my Animall Spirits 
purged any way but by my Naturall, and those by my 
bodily humours, and those by such Ordinaries as have the 
nearest vicinage to them. 1897 Chicago Advance 2 Sept. 
3143/1 To touch and lift the common life about him, till its 
veriest ordinaries should feel the thrill of the new life. 

17. Applied to various things of the more or 
most usual class or type, to distinguish them from 
others of some special sort. 

ta. A particular make or variety of kersey. Obs. b. An 
ungeared bicycle of the earlier type, with one large and one 
very small wheel. So called for some years after the intro- 
duction of the ‘Safety’ type, c 1885. @. An ordinary share 
(as distinguished from preference shares, etc.). 

a. 1552 Act 5 §& 6 Edw. VJ, c. 6 § 12 Kersies called 
Ordinaries... being well scowred, thicked, milled, dressed and 
fully dried, shall weigh xx. li. at the least. 

b. 1888 Cycl. Tour. Club Gaz. Sept. 369 A youth who, on 
sighting us..forthwith mounted his ordinary, rode out of 
the yard [etc.]. 1898 Cycling 84 Osmond at his best on the 
Ordinary was riding wben the rear-driver began to establish 
itself as a racing cycle. 

@. 1898 Hestix. Gaz. g Mar. 8/2 The market values the 
ordinaries at over 115-16. 1900 /4id. 21 Aug. 7/3 Last year 
the ordinaries were divided into £1 shares. 

+18. Phrases. (These might equally be placed 
under the adj.) Of, for, iz ordinary (= F. dor- 
dinaire, pour lordinatre), in the ordinary course, 
as a regular custom or practice, ordinarily. Oés. 

1556 J. Hevwoop Sider & F. lii. 17 Spiders of ordinarie 
haue store Of all municion, for warrs redie rated. 1589 
Puttrennam Eng. Poesie ur. xviii. (Arb) 202 In his Oration 
which ye know is of ordinary to be made hefore the Prince 
at the first assembly of both houses. 1596 Danett tr. 
Contines (1614) 344 I'wise that weeke, once of ordinarie, and 
once for those that came to be cured of the Kings euill. 
1762 Kames /:lenr. Crit. (1763) 1. ii. 87 May we not with 
equal reason derive from self-love the affection a man for 
ordinary has to them[children]? 1808 JeFFeRson I¥’rzt, (1830) 
IV. 112 We shall man them, in ordinary, but with their 
uavigating crew of eight or ten good seamen, 

b. Jz ordinary added to official designations: 
app. an expansion of ordzary (see ORDINARY a. 
3b), and like it opposed to extraordinary, as 
chaplain-in-ordinary to his Majesty, phystczan-z12- 
ordinary to the Prince of Wales. 

@1639 Wotton Life Dk. Buckingham in Relig. (1651) 78 
There is conveyed to Master Villiers an intimation of the 
Kings pleasure..to be..his Cup-bearer at large; and the 
Summer following he was admitted in Ordinary. @ 1683 
Watton Angler 1. (1886) 14 Therefore } think my eagle is so 
justly styled ‘ Jove's servant in ordinary’. a 1686 Fret (T.), 
He..was soon after made chaplain in ordinary to his 
majesty. 1707 J. CHAMBERLAYNE S¢. Gt. Br7t. 1. 550 (List 
of Queen’s Oficers and Servants), Physicians in Ordinary to 
her Majesty's Person. 1737 /écd. 11. 111. 245 (Establishmt. 
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of her Majesty’s Household), Ladies of the Bed-Chamber in 
Ordinary,. . Ladies of the Bed-Chamber Extraordinary. /ézd. 
247 Upholster in Ordinary. 

19. atirid.and Comé. a. in sense 14, as ordinary 
supper, -keeper, -keeping, ctc.; ordinary table, 
the table at which an ordinary was served and 
whicli was afterwards cleared for gambling; hence, 
a gambling-table or gambling-house. 

1579 Lyiy Enphucs(Arb.)152 Frequent not those ordinary 
tables, wher. .yee both spend your money vainely,and your 
time idly. 1635 Brereton 7'rav, (Chetham Soc.) 93 We 
were well used: 6d. ordinary supper, and 4d. breakfast. 
1681 Connect. Col. Rec. (1859) 111.78 He shall give publique 
notice..at a town meeting or by a writing set up upon the 
ordinary or mill dove. 1685 Col. Ree. Pennsylu. if 166 ‘That 
Ordinary Keepers within Philadelphia should bring in their 
Lycences on this day, 1710 Providence Rec. (1896) X. 113 
Anne Tirpin tooke a licence for Ordinary Keeping and gave 
bond. 1883 Crorr in Elyot’s Gov. 274 note, ‘Hells’ in 
England,. were previously known as ‘ Ordinary-ables’. 

b. in sense 8, as ordinary ship, etc.; t+ ordinary- 
man (see quot. 1769). 

@ 1642 Sir \W. Monson Naval Tracts im. (1704) 325/2 The 
Victualling of the Ordinary Ship keepers. 1769 FALCONER 
Dict. Marine (1789), Matelots.gardien, the ordinary-inen 
attending a royal dock-yard, and it's harbour or dock. 

Hence O-rdinaryist, one who rides an ‘ordinary’ 
bicycle: see 17b. Ocrdinaryship, the quality, 
dignity, or personality of an ordinary, 

1889 Pall Mall G. 10 May 1/1 Taken altogether, the 
riding of the safety men was infinitely better than that of 
the *ordinaryists. 1891 Wheeling 4 Mar. 426 On a wet 
day a safety rider is simply coated with mud, while the 
ordinaryist is comparatively clean. @ 1661 FuLLER (Webster), 
The same..doth not destroy his *ordinaryship, but only 
showeth that he was made an ordinary in an extraordinary 
manner. 1830 IWVesta. Rev. X11}. 451 His Ordinaryship 
sitting in three new characters at once. 

Also 5-6 


Ordinary (fdinari), 2. (adv.) 
orden-, -yn-, 7 ordn-. fad. L. ordinari-us 
regular, orderly, customary, usual, f. ovdo, ordin-, 
OrvDER: see -ARY!l, Cf. F.ordinazre (OF. ordenatre, 
13th ¢.), whence some of tlie uscs are taken. ] 

+1. Conformable to order or rule; regular; 


orderly, methodical. Ods. 

1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 183/2 Yf it were thus, God 
hadde lefte none ordinarye waye for his ghospell and fayth 
to betaught. 1555 W. Watreman /ardle Facions App. 314 
Those {lawes] that he left written by piecemeale..we haue 
framed toguether into one ordenarie treatise. 1638 R. BAKER 
tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. I.) 37 Stay your selfe within the 
bounds of ordinary justice. 1639 I. W. tr. Gucbert’s Charit. 
Physic. title-p., The advice of the best and ordinariest 
physitians. 

2. Of a judge: Having regular jurisdiction, i. e. 
exercising authority by virtue of office and not by 
special deputation; e¢sf. empowered ex officto to 
take cognizance of ecclesiastical or spiritual cases : 
now only in special collocations (cf. ORDINARY sé. 
1, 2). Of jurisdiction, ecclesiastical power, ete. : 
Exercised ex officio (now merged in 3). 

Fudge ordinary: (a) the judge of the Court for Divorce 
(formerly a branch of ecclesiastical judicature); (4) in Scot- 
land, the sheriff ofacounty. Lord ordinary : see quot. 1861. 

1483 Caxton Cato A viij, To understonde tbe sentence of 
thy Iuge competent and ordynarye, 1534 4c/26 Hex. VIII, 
c. 3 § 7 Archebysshoppes and bysshoppes, and all other 
hauing iurisdiction ordinary. a@1600 Hooker £ccl. Pol. vin. 
viii. § 3 Our judges in causes ecclesiastical are either ordinary 
or commnissionary : ordinary, those whom we term ordinaries, 
and such, by the laws of this land, are none but prelates only. 
1656 BRAMHALL Replic. v. 200 They have yet another evasion, 
that the highest ecclesiasticall power was given ..to Saint 
Peter as an ordinary Pastor to descend from him to his Suc- 
cessors. 1834 {see Orpinary sé. 2). 1861 W. Bett Dict. 
Law Scot. 600/1 Lord Ordinary. \n the Court of Session, 
the judge before whom a cause depends in the Outer-House 
is called the Lord Ordinary in that cause. And tbe judge 
who officiates in the Bill-Chamber is called the Lord Ordin- 
ary on the Bills. 1872 Wharton's Law Lex. (ed. 5), Fudge 
Ordinary, the judge of the Court for Divorce. 

3. Belonging to the regular or usual order or 
course; having a place in a fixed or regulated 
sequence; occurring in the course of regular custom 
or practice; regular, normal, customary, usual. 

Ordinary ray: see quot. 1831 (cf. ExTRAORDINARY 1 d). 

¢1460 Fortescue Ads. & Lim, Afon. vi. (1885) 120 Ordi- 
nance ffor the Kynges ordinarie charges. 1577, HARRISON 
England x. vi. (1877) 1. 148 The servants haue their ordinarie 
diet assigned. 1607-12 Bacon Ess., Athetsnz (Arb.) 330/1 
God never wrought miracle to convince Atheistes because 
his ordinary workes convince them. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. 
Waters 1. 145 It proves a very useful, good water for the 
ordinary purposes of families. 183: BrewsTER Oftics xvii. 
§ 90. 146 The ray..is refracted according to theordinary law 
re epaction._landi is therefore called the ordinary ray. 
1875 Jevons Afoney (1878) 250 In ordinary life we use a great 
many words with a total disregard of logical precision. 

b. Of officials, persons employed, etc.: Belong- 
ing to the regular staff or to the fully recognized 
class of such. Cf. ExTRAORDINARY 2. Now mostly 
represented by -272-ord?zary: see ORDINARY 5d, 18. 

[1s08 Chamerlane ordinare: see ORDINAR @.] 1555 W. 
Watreman Fardle Facions 11. x.231 The Emperour..neuer 
speaketh to any foreine ambassadours,..excepte bothe thei 
and their giftes.. bee purified by the ordenarie women. 
1577-87 Ho.insHED Chron. 111. 1136/1 There were in the 
towne of Calis fiue hundred English souldiors ordinarie, .. 
and of the townesmen not fullie two hundred fighting men. 
1592 GREENE Disput. 21, 1 was an ordinary dauncer. 1621 

3urtoN Anat. Mel. 1 ii. i. vi, A grave and learned 


ORDINATE. 


Minister, and au ordinary Preacher at Alemar in Holland. 
1737 J. Cuampernayne Sf. Gt. Brit. iu. im. 117 Military 
Branch of the Ordnance, . Engineer-Ordinary, Joseph Day, 

ce. Phr. Afore than ordinary: (a) more in num- 
ber or amount than is usual; (4) with adj. or sb. 
To a greater degree than is usual, unusual, ex- 
ceptional; also advb, unusually, exceptionally, 
Obs., arch., or dial. So greater, better, worse (ctc.) 
than ordinary. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 339, He that taketh 
yerely of his subjectes more than ordinarye, .iii. C. M. 
Iducates. 1589 Putrennam Lug. Poesie 11. xx. (Arb) 264 
Surplusage..heth not only in a word or two inore than 
ordinary, but in whole clauses. 1644 Mitton A reof. (Arb.) 
57 Though a licencer should happ’n to be judicious more 
then ordinary. 1662 SrintincrL. (rig. Sacr. ut. iv. § 9 
‘There was a inore than ordinary multiplication of the world 
from the Sons of Noah after the Flood. 1670 Eacuarp 
Cont. Clergy 122 ‘Vhe clouds being more than ordinary 
thick. @1704 Locke (J.’, This designation of the person our 
author is more than oidinary obliged to take care of. 1748 
Richarpson Clarissa (1811) 1. ii 11 When she aimed to be 
worse tempered than ordinary. 1852 Mrs. Stowe l'ncle 
Tom's C. xix. 197 If Eva, now, was not nore angel than 
ordinary, she would be ruined. 

+4. Of common or everyday occurrence; fre- 
quent; abundant. Ods. 

1597 Suaxs. 2 //ex. /1’, wv. iv. 115 Be patient (Princes) you 
doe know, these Fits Are with his Highnesse very ordinarie. 
1675 tr. Camden's Hist. Eliz. 1. (1688) 324 Tobacco- 
Shops are now as ordinary in most Towns as ‘Tap-houses 
and Taverns. 1725 Stoaxe Famaica 11. 323 ‘hese are 
very ordinary here, but thrive not..for want of water. 

+b. Commonly practised or experienced; com- 
mon, customary, usual. Chiefly predicative, in 
phr. i zs ordinary, or an ordinary thing (with 
a person /o do something, etc.). Ods. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn... ii. § 3 It hath been ordinary 
with politique men to extenuate and disable learned men by 
the names of pedantes. 1670 Baxter Cure Ch.-Div. 167 It is 
very ordinary with poor fanciful women .. to take all their 
deep apprehensions for revelations. 1709 STEELE Jatlir 
No. 5? 2 Her Eyes are intent upon one who looks from her; 
whicb is ordinary with the Sex. /éd. No. 27 P 6 It is 
ordinary for Love to make Men Poetical. 1794 PaLey Zuid. 
1, v. § 4 (1817) 98 This proves that a morality, more pure and 
strict than was ordinary, prevailed..in Christian societies. 

5. Of the usual kind, such as is commonly met 
with, not singular or cxceptional. Often in de- 
preciatory use: Not above, or somewhat below, 
the usual level of quality; commonplace, some- 
what inferior; also (now dza/. or collog.) ordinary- 
looking, ‘ plain’, ‘ ugly, not handsome’ (Johnson). 

Ordinary seaman ; see quot. 1769. 

1590 Wesne Yrav. (Arb.) 18 We were set to wipe the feet 
of the kings horses, and to become ordinarie slaues in the 
said Court 1607 Torsrit Four. Beasts (1658) 220 A com- 
mon name for ordinary Hackney-horses. 1661 Rust Origen's 
Opin. in Phenix (1721) 1.81 Tbey were Men of ordinary In- 
tellectuals. 1667 Primatt City & C, Build. 71 There is those 
that do it for four shillingsa peece; but very ordinary work. 
1710 Hearne Collect, (O. H.S.) II}. 52 His Books are very 
mean and ordinary. 1752 Hume £ss.1. i. (1788) 20 The most 
ordinary inachine is sufficient to tell the hours, but the most 
elaborate alone can point out the minutesand seconds. 1769 
Fau.coner Dict. Marine (1789), Ordinary ..is likewise used 
to distinguish the inferior sailors from the more expert... The 
latter are rated ade on the navy-books. 4@ 1847 Mrs, SHER- 
woop Lady of Manor III. xx. 148 Lady Anne was..remark- 
able for her ordinary appearance, her person being clumsy, 
and her face spoiled by the small-pox. 1848 C. Bronte 
¥. Eyre v, Miss Miller was more ordinary; ruddy in com- 
plexion. 1879 Pager & Print. Trades Fral. No. 29. § 
‘The get-up and printing of both works being of the most 
ordinary character. 1883 Avow/lcedge 10 Aug. 95/1 In Cam- 
bridgeshire..‘ An ordinary child * was ‘a plain child’. 

+6. Not distinguished by rank or position; be- 
longing to thc commonalty ; of low degree ; per- 
taining to, or characteristic of, the common people ; 
common, vulgar; unrefined, low, coarse. Odés. 

1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 117 The ordinary Jews had lost 
the exact understanding of the old Hebrewlanguage. 1722 
De For Plague (1756) 79 Expressions, sucb as .. even the 
worst and ordinariest People in the Street would not use. 
1741 CuesterF. Lett. (1792) 1. 209 Vo speak of Mr. What-d’ye- 
call-him, or Mrs. Thingum, .. is excessively awkward and 
ordinary. /¢id., They are the distinguisbing marks of the 
ordinary people. /ézd,. 255 Most women and all the ordin- 
ary people in general speak in open defiance of all grammar. 

. Phrases: see ORDINARY 56, 18. 

+B. adv. In an ordinary manner ; according to, 

or as a inattcr of, regular practice; in ordinary 


cases, commonly, ordinarily, Oés. . 

1596 Danetrt tr. Comzines (1614) 24 My selfe was resident 
there,.. being lodged at the Tournelles, and ordinary eating 
and lodging in the Court. 1607 Torsety Four. Beasts 
(1658) 241 They mounted without other stirrop .. not only 
when they were ordinary attired in common garments, but 
then also when they were armed, 1697 tr. C'fess D'Anuoy’'s 
Trav. (1706) 56 Their Sword oftentimes hangs by their side 
tied with a bit of Cord, and ordinary without a Scabbard. 
1798 /nvasion 1. 276 When you are quite ordinary dressed, 
so that no one could guess you for ladies. ‘ 

C. Comb., as ordinary-looking, -sized adjs. 

1818 Scott Rob Roy xx, One or two starcbed and ordi- 
nary-looking mechanics stood beside and behind me. 1831 
Brewster Wat. Magic xi. (1833) 274 It_is capable of 
accommodating an ordinary-sized man. 1891 S. Mostyx 
Curatica 2 That other young man, who..had a turned-up 
nose, and was quite ordinary looking. 


Ordinate (f1dinct), @. and sd, Also 4-7 -at. 
[ad. L, ordindt-us, pa.pple. of ordindre to ORDAIN.] 


a’ 


ORDINATE. 


A. ppl. a. and adj. Now Obs. or rare. 
I. +1. Construed as fa. pple. Ordered, arranged, 
disposed ; ordained, destined, appointed. Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. v! (1495) 108 The curtelles 
or webbes of the eye ben..so ordynat togydersthal four ben 
in the formest partyes. 1509 Hawes Past, Pleas. xxxvu. 
(Percy Soc.) 193 The serpent venimous, Which by sorcery 
was surely ordinate You fortosle. 1649 JER. Taytor Gt. 
Fixeinp. Pref. § 34 Yaking such proportions of their objects 
which are ordinate to their end, 

II. Construed as ad. 

+2. Conformed to order or rule; reduced to 
order, ordered, regulated ; orderly, regular. Ods, 

Ordinate power (of God), the divine power as exhibited in 
the order of mundane things. (Opposed to absolute.) 

cx1g00 A fol. Loll, 28 Crist, pat is God Almizty, & of his 
absolut power may al ping..3et may not of his ordinat 
power ele be folk for per ontrowp. 1455 Wolls of Parlt. V. 
279/t An ordinate and a substantiall rule. 1534 WH1TINTON 
Tulbyes Offic est. (1540) 2 With comly gesture. . with ordynate 
eloquence, to <e an oracyon. 1668 Cucrerrer & Core 
Barthol. Anat, ti. v. 138 The Brain hath sundry Circum- 
volutions without any Method or Order; the Brainlel hath 
circular and ordinate ones. 

+ 3. Observant of order, keeping within orderly 
limits; orderly, regular, moderate, temperate. Ods. 

€ 1374 Cuaucer Aoeth, 1, met. ili. 7 (Camb. MS.) Cleer of 
vertu, sad, and wel ordinal of leuynge. ¢1336 — d/erch. T. 
40 Theras a wedded man..Lyuetha lyf blisful and ordinaat. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 178/2 He was wel ordynate in hym 
self. 1553 Man J/uscudus’Comiumonpl. 35 b, Whereas mensaye, 
that ordinate charitie beginneth of it self, if it be meanteo 
the charite of God, itis true. 1678 R. L'Esrrance Seneca's 
Aor.(1702) 124 His life is Ordinate, fearless, Equal, Secure. 

+4. Geom. Of a figure: Having all its sides and 
angles equal; regular. Odés. 

1625 N. Carrenrer Geog. Del. 1. ii. (1635) 21 An Ordinate 
figure wee defined to bee that which comnieth neerest 10 an 
equality of Sidesand Angles. 1709 V. Manory Syst. Vath., 
Geom, (1729) 142 In Vriangles only the Equilaleral is Ordi- 
nate or Regular. 

+5. Alath. Ordinate proportion, a proportion or 
statement of equality of ratios in which the terms 


are in regular order. Ordinale line = B. 

ts7o Puttincstey Euclid v. def. 18. 136 This ordinate 
eee ralite may be extended as farre as ye list. 1656 

opBES Six Lessons Wks. 1845 VII. 288 The increasing 
impetus. .will be designed by the ordinate lines in the para- 
bola. 1862 Topuunrer Lucilidt 280 Inig he defines ordinate 
proportion. 

6. Lntom, Arranged ina row or rows. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Eutomol. IV. 292 Ordinate. When 
spots, puncta, &c are placed in rows. /64, 313, Ordinate. 
When simple eyes are arranged in a certain order. 

B. sb. Geom. a. Any one ofa series of parallel 
chords of aconic section, in relation to the diameter 
which bisects each of them; now nsually applied 
to half the chord (i.e. the line from the curve to 
the bisecting diameter), originally called the sesze- 
ordinate. \ience, b. A straight line drawn from 
any point parallel to one of the co-ordinate axes, 
and meeting the other: see Co-oRDINATE 5d, 2. 
(Correlative to ABscissa.) 

The name ordiuate, formerly more fully ordinate applicate, 
is derived from the Latin phrase [dinea] ordinate (or ordina- 
tim) applicata, used in the 161h c. Latin translation of 
Apollonius of Perga. 

[1537 Apollonii Perge Conicoruim.. xvi. Definitio 4, Ducta 
autem per centrum ordinate applicata,. .Secunda Diameter 
vocetur.] 1676 Cottins in Rigaud Corr. Sct. Alen (1841) 11.7 
The angle that an ordinate in a known ellipsis makes with 
either of the axes, 1706 Potties, Ordinate or Ordinate 
Applicate (in Conick Sections) is a Line drawn at Right 
Angles to the Axis, (which cuts it into two equal Parts) and 
reaching from one side of the Section tothe other. The Half 
of this Line is properly the Ses-Ordinate, but is now 
cominonly called the Ordinate. 1706 Ditton Fiuxtons 31 
"is required to find the relation of the Fluxion of the 
Ordinate to the I'luxion of the Abscisse. 1726 E. Stoxe Vew 
Math. Dict. s.v. Order (transl. Newton 1704), If any Right 
and Parallel Lines be drawn and terminated on both sides 
by one and the same Conic-Section, and a Right line 
bisecting any two of them, shall bisect all the rest..All the 
Right Lines so bisected, are called Ordinate Applicates to 
that Diameter [ordfuatim afpplicate ad Diametrum). 1748 
Harttey Observ. Man w iil. 339 The Ordinates nf any 
unknown Curve. 1807 Hutton Course Math. Il. 95 An 
Ordinate to any diameter, is a line parallel to its conjugate, 
or tothe tangent at its vertex, and terminated by lhe diameter 
and curve. 1861 Smives Lugtucers 11. vu. vi. 183 Trans- 
verse timbers,..laid across the whole of the ribs, set out to 
the exact form of the curve by ordinates from the main or 
longitudinal axis of the ellipsis. 1879 Prescott Sp. Telephoue 
246 We let fall perpendiculars, or,in mathematical language, 
ordinates to it, on either side. 1891 C.‘I'avior Alem. Geont. 

Conics 8 The Principal Ordinate, or briefly the Ordinate, 
of any point is the perpendicular drawn from it to the axis. 

Ordinate (fadineit), v. [f. L. ordindt-, ppl. 
stem of ordindre : cf. prec.] 

+1. ¢rans. To appoint authoritatively to any 
office; spec. to appoint or admit to holy orders; 

= Orpaln uv. 11. Obs, 


t56z Winzet Cert. Tractatis Wks. 1888 I, 15 As the 
Apostolis ordinatit St. Paule and Barnabas. 1565 JEwre 
Def. Apol. (1611) 568 As for that ye say, Your Bishops be 
duly Ordinated and Consecrated. 1595 Damier Civ. Wars 
Iv. xxil, Richard .. this man did ordimate ‘The heyre ap- 
parent to the Crowne and I.and. 1g97 A. M. tr. Guille- 
nuwans Fr, Chirurg. 8/1 Monst de la Tour, ordinated 
and chosen gentleman of the kinges chamber of presence. 
. To order, regulate, control, govern, direct. 
Now rare or Obs. 


189 


1595 Daniet Civ, Wars t.\xix, He..That best knowes how 
a Kealme to ordinate. 1646 Br. Hatt Balin Gilead 113 
That over-ruling hand of the Mmighty, who ordinates all 
their motions to his owne holy purposes. 1701 BevERLEY 
Glory of Grace 24 Even those Great Links, and Branches of 
Salvation, that are within us,..Are yet so Ordinated, that 
they are to the Praise of the glory of grace. 1823 De 
Quincey Lett. Vung. Alan Wks. 1560 XIV. 86 He did no more 
than regulate and ordinate the evident nisus and tendency 
of the popular usage into a severe definition. : 

3. To institute, establish, ordain, predestine. 
Now rare or Obs. 

1610 Be. CARLETON Furisd. 292 The publike good is peace, 
whereunto justices and just warres are ordinated. 1660 N. 
IxcrLo Bentivolio & Urania 1. (1682) 168 The Precepts and 
Actions of Vertue are..all ordinated to one End. 1850 L. 
Hunt Axtobiog. xxxv. (1860) 399 Providence, by the like 
reasoning, ordinates dreadful revenge and retribution. 

4, To place side by side in a series, to co-ordinate. 

1882 Farrar arly Chr. II. 385 The sentences are 
ordinated by simple conjunctions, not subordinated to each 
other by final particles. 1882 Harpy 7iwoon a Tower |. 
xli, 208, I have never ordinated two such dissimilar ideas. 

Hence O'rdinated //. a., ordained. 

1652 Gate Afagastrom. 152 To an ordinated destiny of 
an unfortunate end comes in, inordinately, fire, water, a fall, 
agun,a sword, 

+Ordinately, adv. Obs. 
+ -LY 2, 

1, In an ordinate, ordered, or regulated manner ; 
in due order, in regular succession or seqnenice ; 
according to order or rule, regularly; properly, 
duly, temperately. 

1382 Wyctir 1 Jace. vi. 40 Thei wenten warly, and ordy- 
natly. crgzg Lypc. Assembly of Gods 203 Pluto..gan to 
declare euen by and by Bothe her compleyntes ordynatly. 
1549 LATIMER 1st Serm. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 27, 1 wyll make 
a durable lawe, whyche shal compell the to walke ordinatlye, 
and in a plain way. 1603 Sir C. Heyvpon Fudd, Astrol, xxiii. 
548 God worketh ordinately, not preposterously. 1651 
Naleigh'’s Ghost too It is impossible, that a thing should 
particularly and ordinately in its own operation aim at one 
certain end, excep] il..knoweth the end. 

2. Math, a, With equality of sides and angles. 
b. So as to form an ordinate; as an ordinate. Cf. 
OrnpinaTe A. 4, 5, B. 

1653 II. More Antid, Ath, 1. v. § 5 (1712) 54 If it be bul 
exactly round..or ordinately Quinquangular. 1655-87 
App. Autid, (1712) 192 To be ordinately figured, is an 
undoubted Perfeclion of a Body. 1763 PemBerton in Pail. 
Trans, LIV. 525 If DA be not ordinately applied to Z.1/, 
let DO be ordinately applied to L.M. 

Ordination (f:idinéifan).  [ad. L. ordénalion- 
emt, n. of action f. ordinagre to Onpain. Cf. F. 
ordination (12thc.).] The action of ordaining. 

I. 1. The action of ordering, arranging, or dis- 
posing in ranks or order; the condition of being 
ordered or arranged; an arrangement or disposition. 

(Vhis, the primary sense in L., appears to have been the 
last to be adopted in Eng.) 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus i, 36 Disposing his 
trees like his armies in regular ordination, /ééd. ni. 53 
Quincuncial forms and Ordinations are also observable in 
animall figurations. 1703 I’ N. City & C. Purchaser 85 He 
meaneth by Ordination, nothing but a well setling of the 
Model or Scheme of the whole Work. 1823 Byron Juan 
vu. 1, The first Detachment of three columns took its station, 
.. the second’s ordination Was also in three columns. 1863 
Cownen Crarke Shaks. Char. i. 18 We must bear in mind 
the different ordination of ceremony..in that early and rude 
a of society. : 

Arrangement in orders or classes; classifica- 
tion in orders. 

1656 tr. /folbes' Elem. Philos. (1839) 28, 1 would not have 
any man think I deliver the forms above for a true and exact 
ordination of names. 1885 P, MacOwan Ref. Cafe Town 
Bot, Gard, for 1884. 1 ‘Uhe ordination of the Orchidex. 

II. 2. The action of ordaining, or conferring 
holy orders; appointment or admission to the 
ministry of the Church ; the fact of being ordained. 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) II. 141 If the archebischop of 
Yorke dee, his successor shalle comme to Caunterbury to 
receyve his ordinacion [ordinationem ab co accipict), 1641 
Mitton Aniimnadz, xiii. Wks. (1851) 229 As for Ordination, 
what is it, but the laying on of hands, an outward signe or 
symbol of admission? it creates nothing, it conferres nothing. 
1660 R, Coxe Power § Subj. 87 Bishops have power cf 
ordination of presbyters in every city, Tit. 1.5; 1 ‘Tim. 5. 22, 
1766 Brackstone Com. 11. iti. 23 What, where the benefice 
was to be conferred ona mere layman, he was first presented 
lo the bishop, in order to receive ordination. 1842 G.S. Faner 
Prov. Lett, (1854) I. 241 Many of our best. .divines hold 
presbyteral ordination to be valid in cases of necessity. 

attrib, 1879 Asuwet. Life BA. Wilberforce 1. viii. 334 
The reforms in regard to Ordination work, for which the 
Church is indebted to him. /dé¢. 339 The features of a 
Cuddesdon Ordination week. 

+b. Appointment to any office or position. rare. 

1650 Hoses De Cor. Pol. 152 An Election or Ordination, 
howsoever made. 

III. 3. ‘he action or fact of ordaining or de- 
creeing, esp. as a divine action. 

1460 Carcrave Chron. (Rolls) 10 The sexte cause is of Goddis 
ordinacioun. 1552 Ape. Hamitron Catectt. (1884) 33 To 
quhome he was..subjeckit be the ordinatioun of God. 1659 
Pearson Creed (1839) 233 From hence those whicl: are 
subject learn to obey the powers which are of human 
ordination. 1794 Avams Nat. §& E.xp. Philos. 11. xx. 384 
The quality of transparency is given, by a wise ordination 
of Providence, to the fluid substance of water. 1849 R. I. 
Winserrorce sfoly Bapt. (1850) 149 That such a decree 
would go forth ..had been known beforeliand to the Supreme 
Intelligence and had been part of His ordination. 


[f. OrpINaTE a. 


ORDNANCE. 


+b. Destination (¢o an end or purpose); de- 
stined or ordained function or disposition. Oés. 
1607 TorseLt Four-f. Beasts (1658) 63 An ox..is called a 
plower, ..slow, and ill-favoured ; with many other such notes 
of their nature, ordination, and condition. 1678 Norris 
Coll, Misc. (1699)_184 Whatsoever has such a Natural 
Ordination to, or Connexion with, the well or ill Being of 
mankind. 1829 J. L. Knapp Frul. of Naturatist 332 Vhe 
same propensity, or ordination, for removing decayed matters. 
+4. That which is ordained; an ordinance, 
decree, statute, law: a prescribed observance. Ods. 
1526 Tinoare Luke i. 6 Booth.,walked in all the lawes 
and ordinacions of the lorde. 1651 Life Father Sarpi(1676) 
ror A constant tenacity and an habited custom to observe 
ordinations with all exquisiteness. 1656 Hosses Lzéb., 
Necess., & Clrance (1841) 157 If he intended..that unjust 
Jaws are not genuine laws, ,. because they are not the ordina- 
tions of right reason. J 
Ordinative (fidinctiv), a. and sé. [ad. late L. 
ordinalives (Tertull.), f. ppl. stem. of ordinare to 
ORDAIN : see -ATIVE.] 

A. adj, Waving the character or function of 
ordaining, ordering, determining, or regulating; of 
the nature of ordination or ordering. Now rare. 

1605 Time Quersrt. 11. 142 These internal beginnings of 
things they called hypostatical, vertual, and ordinatiue 
beginnings. 1€52 GavLe .Vagastrom. 156 For these, being 
but the executive only, may either be directed or diverted 
by the intellectuall and ordinative. 1677 GALE Cré. Gentiles 
iv. 481 The holy God, in al his..gubernation about sin, 
whether it be permissive or ordinative, is gloriosely vindi- 
cated from being the Author. . of sin, 

B. 56. A particle which ordinates clauses. 
(Cf. L. ordinativa adverbia in Priscian.) 

1845 Stoppart Gram. in Encycl. Metrop.1.172/1 ‘Where’ 
is an ordinative of place in the following passuge. ‘ He rails 
Even there, where merchants most do congregate.” _ - 

Ordinato-, combining form of L. ordindlus 
arranged in a row or rows, as ordina'to-li-turate, 
-ma‘culate, -pu‘nctate ads., having liturze (or 
indistinct spots), macula, or punctures, in rows. 

+ O-rdinator. O45. [a. L. ordinator, agent-n. 
f. ordindre to ORDAIN.] One who ordains. 

1. One who orders, regulates, directs, or governs. 

1615 T. Apams Two Sonucs 83 The wise ordinator of all 
things. 1615 — Fxg. Sickness ii. Wks. 1861 1. 424 Nature, 
and her ordinator, God. 1680 H. Dopwett Two Lett. (1691) 
162 The necessity of an universal ordinator of the second 
causes both to theirownends and..tothat of the Universe. 
1818 R. P. Knicut Syd, Lang. (1876) 127 His name 
signified the Ordinator or Kegulator, as it does still in the 
modern Coptic. heve or 

2. One who ordains to the Christian ministry. 

1609 Skene Key. May. 24 Gif he {a bondman] be ordered 
without the knawledge of his maister, and of his ordinator, 
. he sall be called back againe to bondage, and sall be ran- 
dered to his maister. ; 

Ordinee f:idinz),a.and ss, Forms: 4 ordine, 
5 ordane, 9 ordinee. [In ME. a. OF. ordind, 
pa. pple. of orad’ner to ORDAIN; in mod. use formed 
anew: see -EE.] 

+ A. aaj. Admitted to holy orders, or into a re- 
ligious order or fraternity ; ordained. Qds. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunxe Chrou. (1810) 225 Pun went pis Ottobone 
borghout be cuntre, & quaynted him with ilkone, lewed & 
ordine. ¢1g00 Aude St. Benet (Vi. E. T. S.) 22/7 Princlike 
sal she sende an ordane nunne till her pat is in sentence. 

B. sd. An ordained clergyman or minister ; now, 
usually, a newly-ordained deacon. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 210 [To] bal holy kirke, & 
alle be ordinez, & bisshop wo bei wirke & clerkes of dignitez. 
1863.4. Bromerecp Alem, BP. Blomfield |. iv.106 Inaddressing 
his ordinees on the subject of amuseinents, he has deprecated 
fox-hunting. 1884 Ch. tures 428/4 There was a falling-off in 
the number of ordinees at the beginning of the decennium. 

Ordnance (gidnins). [A syncopated variant 
of ordenance, ORDINANCE, established since the 
17th c. ina certain group ofsenses. ‘The complete 
historical illustration of these is given here, although 
every sense begins with forms spelt ordinance.] 

+1. Military materials, stores, or supplies; im- 
plements of war; missiles discharged in war: = 
ARTILLERY I. Also in pl. ordinaunces. Obs. in 


gencral sense. 

1390 Gower Conf II. 195 Thal thei..beholde myhte ITere 
enemys .. With al here ordinance there, Which thei ayein 
the Cile caste. 1432-so tr. //ieden Harl. Contin, (Rolls) 
VIII. 485 His ordinaunce and trussynge cofres were taken 
per. 1497 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 82 By the first part 
1s declared the. . Receiptes of ordinaunces.. By the secunde 
part is declared ordenaunces Retorned and deliuered. «1548 
Haut Chron, Rich. [[{ 5: Armoure, weapons, vitayle and 
all other ordinaunces expedient for warre. 1549 Com/é. 
Scot. ix. 78 He brocht sa mony schipis to grece vitht al 
ordonnance. 1644 Vicars Fehovah- Firet: 143 Wor hast they 
left their Ordnance behind them. 

2. Engines for discharging missiles. 

+a. Formerly including catapults, slings, bows, 
etc.: = ARTILLERY 2 a. Obs. b. Now, Mounted 


guns, eannon: = ARTILLERY 2b. 

Formerly ofien distinguished as great or sad/, now usually 
as heavy or light o. Piece of ordnance: see Pirce. 

a. 61430 Syr Gener.(Roxb.)7811 He purveid for maygnelles 
and belfrayes And othre ordinaunce at al assayes. 1535 
CoverpaLe 2 Sam. xx. 15 All the people .. layed to their 
ordynaunce, and wolde haue cast downe the wall. 1600 
Hottanp Livy xxiv. xxxiii. 532 They approched with all 
their fabrickes, engines, and ordinance of batterie agains1 
the walls. 


rare, 


ORDNANCE. 


b. ©1489 Caxton Blanchardyn liv. 215 As fire giuen to the 
ordinance, tis to late to recall the shot. 1497 Mawead Acc. 
Llen. VII (1896) 99 Wheles for grete ordinaunce .. ilij pair. 
a1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. V1 105 Thei laied gonne against 
gonne,..and laied a pece of ordynaunce directly against the 
wyndowe. /lid., [fen. VIII 136b, The goodly ordnance 
whiche were .xij. greate Bombardes of brasse, and .xxiv. 
greate-Canon peces fetc.]. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. 
ix. 28 Small Ordnance, as Falcones and Bases. 1672 Essex 
Papers (Camden) 12, I Desyer Yor Ex? Licence to keepe 
thes six small Iron Ordnance in my Castell of Ballemartin. 
21715 Burnet Own Time (1766) 11. 212 The King and the 
Duke came to the Tower..to see some invention about the 
ordinance. 1861 W. H. Russet in Jorn. Chron. 3 Aug., 
Another work .. mounts three pieces of heavy ordnance. 
1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 111.267 Rifled ordnance was used 
freely by the French in the campaign in Italy in 1859. 

+e. With 2, An engine for discharging missiles; 
a large gun, piece of ordnance. Oés. 

1480 IWaterf. Arch, in 10th Rep. Hist. MSS.Comm. App. 
v. 315 No marchaunt..shall bryng none of the saide orde- 
naunces oute of no countre beyonde the see. @ 1548 Haut 
Chron., Hen. VIII 160 The Romaynes shot great ordi- 
naunces, handgonnes, quarrels. 1626 Capt. SMITH Accéd. 
Vung. Seamen 24 Gunners spunge your Ordinances. 1629 
Waoswortn /’i/gr. 35 They replying so stoutly, made our 
Marriners quickly. .Hy to their Ordnances vnderneatb. 


+d. The artillery as a branch of the army. Ods. 

1665 Mantey Grotius’ Low C. WWarres 293 Here was kill’d 
. Charles Levinus Famarsh, who..at this time was General 
of the Ordnance. 1786 W. THomson Watson's Philip 111,v\. 
(1839) 343 Mansveldt marched into Bohemia, where he was 
. honoured with the charge of general of the ordnance. 

3. The public establishment, or branch of the 
public service, concerned with the supply of military 
stores and materials, the management of the 
artillery, etc. 

Board of Ordnance, a board, partly military and partly 
civil, which had the management of all affairs relating to the 
artillery, engineers, and the matériel of the Army; it was 
under the direction of a Master-General, assisted by a 
Lieutenant-General, a Surveyor-General, a Principal Store- 
keeper, Clerks of the Ordnance, and various other officers. 
After having existed from the reign of Henry VIII, it was 
dissolved in 1855, most of its functions as regards matériel 
being now discharged by the Army Ordnance Department. 

The organization of the Ordnance Department has under- 
gone numerous transformations since 1855. From 1870 to 
1887, the Sxrweyor-General of Ordnance was (with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and tbe Financial Secretary) one of three 
officers to whom the actual army administration was then 
delegated, his province being all civil administrative duties 
except the Pay Department, with the purchase, construc- 
tion, and charge of matériel. After 1887 these duties were 
divided among various officials, e.g. the Commissary- 
General of Ordnance Stores, Director-General of Ordnance 
Factories, etc. In 1895 they were once more grouped under 
an /uspector-General of Ordnance, for whom a Director- 
General was substituted by an Order in Council of 7 March, 
1899. 

1485 Rolls Parit. V1. 3454/2 Maister of oure Ordinaunce 
and maister of oure Armery. 1548 Patten Exp. Scotl. Ejb, 
Syr Fraunces Flemynge knight, master of the ordinaunce. 
1679 Woop Lif 30 Apr. (O. H. S.) II. 449 He was lieftenant 
of the ordinance. 1737 J. CHAMBERLAYNE SZ. Gt, Brit. u. 
11, 117 Military Branch of the Ordnance. .. Gentleman of 
Ordnance, John Palmer. 1810 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Des. 
(1838) VI. 22, I should have thought. .that the Duke would 
have gone to the Ordnance, which he would have liked. 
1863 H. Cox /mstit, ut. viii. 710 The Master-General of the 
Ordnance directed .. all those matters with reference to the 
Corps of Artillery and Engineers, which, as to the rest of 
the army, belonged to the Commander-in-Chief. 1875 Excycd. 
Brit. V1. 572 ‘Vhe Surveyor-General of the Ordnance is 
[1870-87] charged with ‘providing, holding, and issuing, to 
all branches of the army and reserve forces, food, forage.. 
and all other stores necessary for the efficient performance 
of their duties,’ etc. 

+ 4. Occas. var. of ORDINANCE in other senses. 

5. attrib.. as ordnance carriage, hospital, officer, 
park, stores, store-keeper, etc. Ordnance Board 
= Board of Ordnance: see 3. 

1800 WeLLiInGTOoN Let. to Major Gen. Brarthwaite in 
Gurw. Desf. (1837) I. 276 The ordnance and military stores 
to be sent from Fort St. George. 1803 — Let. to Col. Alurray 
30 Apr. bid. 529 Wheels for ordnance carriages. 1841 LEvER 
C. O'Malley \xxxviii. 421 In front of an old ordinance mar- 
quee. 1853 Stocqueter Ail. Encycl., Ordnance Store- 
Reeper, a civil officer in the artillery, who has the charge of 
all the stores, 1868 Rep. to Govt. U.S. Alunitions War 
143 After a time these coil guns. find their way to the ord- 
nance hospital at Woolwich. 1869 J. Martineau £ss. II. 
156 Do they set their ordnance officers to ball-practice? 
1893 Forses MitcHete Remin, Gt. Mutiny 146 The whole 
of his ordnance park, containing a large quantity of ammuni- 
tion and thirty-two guns. 

Ordnance Survey: The official survey of Great 
Britain and Ireland, undertaken by Government, 
and originally carried out under the direction of 
the Master-General of the Ordnance. Hence 
ordnance datum, the datum-line or level, to 
which all heights are referred in the Ordnance 
Survey, being 12} feet below Trinity High-water 
mark, and 44 feet above Trinity Low-water mark ; 
ordnance map, a map prepared by the Survey ; 
also ordvance shect. 

In 1889 the Ordnance Survey was made a department of 
the Board of Agriculture. 

1840 Encycé. lirit, (ed. 7) X XI. 354/2 In 1791 the Ordnance 
survey was hegun. /éfd. 360/1 Ordnance Maps .. are not 
only drawn, but also cngraved and printed, at the Ordnance 
Map Offices in the Tower, and at Dublin. 1845 McCutroci 
Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) 1. 229 Ben Macdhu, ascertained, 
by the Orduance survey, to be the highest mountain in the 


| 


190 


United Kingdom. 1878 Huxtey PAysiogr. 11 Maps of the 
Ordnance Survey are constructed on the scale of one inch 
to the mile. 

Ordnary, obs. form of ORDINARY. 


|} Ordo (g1do). [L., = row, series, order.] a. 
cel, An ordinal, directory, or book of rubrics; an 
office or service with its rubrics, b. In old Latin 
school-books, (ordo verborune) The arrangement of 
words required in translating into English. ¢. Pros. 
= COLON? I. 

1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers 1. i. 10 The ‘Ordo’, or priest's 
Directory for finding the Mass and the Divine office for 
every day in the year. 1867 (¢//e) Catholic Directory and 
Ordo for Ireland. 1885 Catholic Dict. (ed. 3) 265 note, ‘Uhe 
Catholic Directory, familiar to English Catholics, contains 
besides the Ordo a list of clergy, churches, etc. 


Ordonnance (g1d6nans, o7, as #., ordona‘hs). 
[a. mod. F. ordonnance, for OF. ordenance: see 
ORDINANCE. ] 

1. Systematic arrangement, esp. of literary ma- 
terial, architectural parts or features, or the details 
of any work of art; a plan or method of literary 


or artistic composition; an order of architecture. 

1644 Evetyn Diary 20 Nov., A Church. .for outward forme 
not comparable to St. Peter’s, being of Gotiq ordonance. 1712 
STEELE Sfect. No. 552 7 1, 1 found his spacious warehouses 
fill’d and adorn’d with tea, China and Indian ware. I could 
observe a beautiful ordonnance of the whole. 1723 CHAMBERS 
tr. Le Clerc’s Treat. Archit. 1. 22 Columms that have 
Pedestals, are in a more stately Ordonnance than those 
which have none. /4/d, 140 Two Ordonnances of Archi- 
tecture shou’d never be placed witbin one another. 1776 
Sir J. Reynotos Disc. vii. (1876) 413 Disproportionate 
ordonnance of parts. 1817 CoceriocE Srog. Lit. xviii, (1882) 
174 [Difference] between the ordonnance of poetic composi- 
tion and that of prose. 1885 Atheneum 22 Aug. 246/2 The 
ordonnance of the typography ..is at once simple, per- 
spicuous, and compact. 

2. In reference to France and other continental 


countries: An ordinance, decree, law, or by-law; 


spec. in France, (a) under the monarchy, a decree of | 


the king or the regent ; applied esp. to the partial 
codes issued by Louis XIV and his successors ; 


(6) an order of a criminal court. 
For the ordonuances of Charles X, 1830, see OROINANCE 7. 
1756 Jouxson A. of Prussia Wks. 1V. 551 The ordonance 
of 1667, by whicb Lewis the Fourteenth established an 
uniformity of procedure. 1761 Ast. in Anu. Keg. 67 An or- 
donance was issued at Copenhagen. . prohibiting the importa- 
tion of foreign tobacco. 1815 HosHouse Substance Lett. 
(1816) 1. 78 Only three days after the publication of the char- 
ter, the director-general of the police issued t wo ordonnances 
in open contradiction to the fifth and sixty-eighth articles. 
1839 James Louis XV, 111. 208 The criminal code did not 
appear till 1670; though an ordonnance affecting the marine 
had been promulgated in the preceding year. 1878 Grove's 
Dict. Mus. 1.7 ‘Vhe ‘vagrants’ met each new ordonnance 
with a new evasion, F 
b. (In full, Company of ordonnance, (ordinance), 
F. compagnie d’ordonnance), A name applied to 
organized companies of men-at-arms which formed 
the beginnings of a standing army in France. So 
called from the ordonnance royale of 2 Nov. 1437 


by which thcy were created. 

*Gensdarmes des Ordonnances. The ordinary men of 
Armes of France; first reduced by Charles the seuenth into 
certaine Companies, and under particular Orders ’ (Cotgr.). 

{r60r R. Jounson AVngd. §& Comsnw, (1603) 17 Charles the 
seventh reduced these Ordinances to perfection, made the 
number certaine, appointed their wages. /éfd. 18 He like- 
wise devided these Ordinances into men at armesandarchers.] 
1752 Carte Hist, Eng. 111. 47 If Scotland was attacked, 
Francis was to aid them with 100,000 crowns, 1500 lance- 
quenets and 200 archers of ordonnance. 1823 Scott Quentin 
Dv, Here are my companies of ordonnance—here are my 
French Guards. 1843 Prescorr Mexico vi. ii. (1864) 340 
The famous ordonnance of Charles the Bold, the best- 
appointed cavalry of their day. __ 

+ 3. Occasional early spelling of ORDNANCE. 

Ordonnant, a. rare. [a. F. ordonnant, pr. 
pple. of ordonner to ORDAIN.] That arranges, or 
disposes in order. 

1820-30 CoLeriocE in Lizz. Res. (1838) 111. 32 An ample 
and most ordonnant Conceptionist, to the tranquil empyrean 
of ideas he had not ascended. : 

+ Ordonne, v., a 15th c. variant of OrDAIN, 
after later F. ordovner. 

1440 in Wars Eng. in France (Rolls) 11. 591 Ordonne 
notable capitaines unto the keping of the same placis. c1500 
Melusine xii. 44 (heading) How they that were ordonned 
camme. /did. xix. 80 The kinge..ordonned men armed to 
kepe euery inan therfro. 


Ordovician (gidovi'fiin).a2. Geol. [f. L. Ordo- 
vic-es, name of an ancient British tribe in North 
Wales +-1An.] The name given by C. Lapworth 
to a series of rocks, including part of the Lower 
Silurian of Murchison; applied also to the age in 
which these strata were deposited. 


1887 Athenzum 29 Jan. 163/3 Mr. Jukes-Browne..gets 
over the difficulty of nomenclature by adopting Prof. Lap- 


worth’s name of ‘Ordovician’ for the ‘Lower Silurian’ of | 


Murcbison. 1888 Daily News 24 Sept. 6/2 Strata repre- 
senting ordovician, silurian, and carboniferous times. 
Ordure (fdiii1). Also 5 ordoure, 5-6 ordur, 
6urdeur. [a. F. ordure (12th c. in Godef. Comfi.), 
f. ord filthy, foul:—L. horridus Horriv.] 
1. Filth, dirt. Formerly also in 2 arch. 


13.. FE. £. Allit. P. B. 1092 By nobleye of bis norture he 


| 
| 


| 


ORE. 


nolde neuer towche O3t bat watz vngoderly ober ordure 
watz inne. 1430-40 Lypc. /ochas 1x. vii. 24 Fret with 
olde rust gadreth greate ordure. 1528 PayNneLt Salerne’s 
Regim, Oiijb, Water..where into ronnetb no vrdeurs of 
cites. 4558 Waroe tr. Alexis’ Secr. (1568) 70b, Boile this 
together..and if there bee any ordure or fylth at the bottom, 
you must take itaway. 1727 Braptey Mam. Dict.s.v. Far, 
An Ulcer often. .is occasion’d by a Wound, soine Hurt, or 
some Ordure that is corrupted in the Ear, 1887 Bowen 
Virg. ‘Eeneid v. 332 The youth..Fell, in the victim's gore 
and the ordure meeting with ill. 

2. Excrement, dung. Formerly also in A/. 

1388 Wyciir Dext. xxviii. 27 The Lord smyte the part of 
bodi wherbi ordures ben voyded. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Exg. vu. (1520) 104b/1 In the same place he made his 
ordure. 1581 Muccaster /ositions xv. (1887) 70 They will 
. .disburden themselues one waie or other, by ordure, vrine, 
or some other matter. 1658 Rowtanp tr. AZoufet's Theat. 
/ns. 911 Mingle Attick honey with the first ordure the Infant 
makes. 1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry xlix. (1840) IIL. 
209 Dante represents some of his criminals rolling themselves 
in human ordure. 1865 Livincstone Zawrbesi viii. 181 
Ordure is deposited around countless villages. 

3. fig. Applied to that which is morally filthy or 
defiling, or to foul Ianguage ‘ cast’ or ‘thrown’ at 
a person. (Cf Dirt sé. 6b, Fiutu sd. 3 c.) 

61374 Cuaucer JTroylus v. 385 Allas! allas! so noble a 
creature As is a man shal drede swich ordure! ¢1386 — 
Pars. T, p83 In the stynkynge ordure of synne. 1430-40 
Lyoc. Bochas vu. viii. (1554) 171 b, With such rebukes and 
casting of ordure .. blotted was his visage. 1509 BarcLay 
Shyp of Folys (1570) 61 Knowing their owne vice, and life 
full of ordure., Yet sinne they still. 1682 Drypen Medal 188 
Those let me curse; what vengeance will they urge, Whose 
ordures neither plague nor fire can purge? 1814 JEFFERSON 
Writ. (1830) 1V. 224 These ordures are rapidly depraving 
the public taste. 1870 Lowe. Asnong my Bhs. Ser. 1. (1873) 
49, I have been forced to hold my nose in picking my way 
througb these ordures of Dryden. 

Hence +O-rdured a., defiled with ordure, pol- 
luted; + O‘rduring 7/. sd., the voiding of ordure: 
In quot. concr. excrement; + O-rdurous a., of the 


nature of ordure, filthy. 

1593 Drayton £c/. viii. 77 The rude times their ord'rous 
matter fling, Into the Sacred and once hallowed Spring. 
¢ 1595 SouTUWeELt SZ. Peter's Compl. viii, A sea will scantly 
rince my ordur'd soule. 1614 C. Brooke Ghost Rich, 111 
Poems (1872) 110 A filthy carpet fits an ordur’d thought. 
1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 1. iit. 8 These high thoughts 
brought the Don to his Knees, happily on a Cushion of 
Rosinantes own orduring. 


+ Orel. Ods. Forms: a. 1-4 ar, 1-5 Gre, (3 
sere, aore). #8. 2-5 ore, 3-5 hore, 53ore. [OE. 
dr str. fem. = OF ris. éve, OS. éva (MDu. ére, Du. 
eer), OHG. éra (MHG. ére, Ger. ehre), ON. etr 
clemency (Icel. awva, Sw. dra, Da. dre, are from 
Ger.):—OTeut. *az2@ ‘wanting in Gothic, which 
has the related vb. a/s-¢-az to regard, respect, with 
which cf, L. xs-¢em-are to esteem, value). The 
primary sense seems to have been ‘esteem, regard, 
respect’, whence the senses of ‘honour (glory, 
dignity), reverence, respect, favour, sparing, mercy, 
help’, etc., found in the various languages. The 
derived vb. OE. arzaz to regard, reverence, honour, 
= ON. ezva to spare, OLIG. éven, Ger. ehren to 
honour, is found in Early ME. as Ang v.21] 


1. Respect, reverence; honour, glory. 

a. cgootr. Leda’'s Hist. \t. xvi. [xx.] (1890) 148 Ond peah 
pe he Cristen beon sceolde, ne wolde he znige aare weotan 
on pere Cristnan zfestnisse. a1ro0o Czdmoz's Ger. 1:80 
Cam..on his azenum feeder are ne wolde gesceawian. a 1000 
Phenix 663 Ar and onwald in bam up-lican Rodera rice. 
az2z5 St. Marher.s5 For he ne alid neauer, ah liued a in 
are. a@1300 Cursor M. 4245 (Cott.) Putifer..held ioseph in 
inensk and are. /éd. 8770 (Cott.) Pat men it suld sua hald 
in ar [Gé¢¢, are], c 1320 Six Trisi7. 1816 Ysoude he loued 
in are. ¢1375§ Sc. Leg. Saints xxx. (Theodera) 134 Pu..has 
rentis fare & til haf mare has perans of are. 


2. Grace, favour, mercy, pity, clemency. 

Of common ure in ME. in appeals to the Deity, entreaties 
for a hearing, help, etc., esp. in the parenthetic zhine ore = 
of thy grace, F. de gréce, which tended to become a mere 
precatory phrase. 

a. Beowulf (Z.) 2607 He..zemunde da da are pe he him 
zr forgeaf, wicstede weligne. a@1o0oo Andreas 1131 (Gr.) 
Ne mihte earmsceapen are findan. at1z00 Moral Ode 53 
(Lamb. MS.) For habben godes are. a@1240 Uveisnun in 
Cott. Hom. 187 A ihesu, pin aore! hwet dep panne pi blod 
isched on pe rode? a1300 Cursor AZ, 2749 (Cott.) Lauerd, 
said abraham, pi nare [so Faézf.; Gott, & 7 rin. pin are] Sal 
pou pine auin sua-gat for-fare? a@1400-5s0 Alexander 5361 
Candace..pleynes ‘Lord Alexander, bine are, quare 1s pi 
wittis?’ axsoo Ayug & Hermit 180 in Hazl. £. 7’. P.1. 20 
The kyng seyd: Be Gods are, And 1 sych an hermyte were. 

B. a 1200 Moral Ode 293 (Lamb. MS.) Nis noper inne helle, 
ore ne forziuenesse. a12z5 Ancr. R. 26 Swete Iesu pin 
ore! @1300 Floriz & Ll, 173 ‘ Sire’, he sede, ‘bi godes ore, 
So god in nauede ihc wel 3ore’. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer A/iller's 7. 
540 Lemman, thy grace, and sweete bryd,thyn ore. 1412-20 
Lypc. Chron. Troy (MS. Helmingham) If. 64a, Ay, Sir, she 
said, for Goddes ore What ye ar tel me more. ¢1420 Chron. 
Vilod. st. 1236 He sayde, Blessude Virgyn! y crie 30ow mercy 
and hore. ¢1450 Zrle Yolous 226 Yschall be trewe, be 
goddys ore. . 

3. The condition of being spared ; security from 


danger, peace. 

¢1z05 Lay. 26266 And lete we bat folc wracche, wunien 
an zre, 1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 9771 Alle be avowes of pis 
churche, in was ore ich am ido. ¢ 1320 Sir 77istr.276 Now 
hap rohand in ore Tristrem and is ful blipe. 

Hence +O reful, a‘reful cz. [OF. ¢7fu/], honour- 
able, venerable; merciful, compassionate; + Ovre- 


a 


ORE. 


less, a‘reless a. [OE. dridas], void of revercnce, 


mercy, or pity; merciless, cruel. 

743-5 in Thorpe Dipl. Angl. (1865) 28 Ic delbald.. was 
beden from pa:m *arfullan bisceope Milrede. c1o00 Ags. 
Ps. (Spelm.) cit. 3 Se de arfull bip eallum unrihtwisum dinum, 
¢1z00 OrMIN 1460 3iff pin herrte iss arefull, & milde, & 
soffte, & nesshe. cgootr. Bzda's Hist. ww. xix. {xvil-] (1890) 
312, & eahtatyne wid pam “*arleasum Arreum eretici & his 
lare, a1000 Yuliana 4 Maximianes se zeond middan-zeard 
arleas cyning, eahtnysse ahof. a 1200 J/oral Ode 216 (Lamb. 
Ms.) Ac helle king is are-les [777. J/S, ore-leas, Egert.! 
oreles, Yesus ore-les] with pa pe he mei binden. ¢ 1200 
Trin. Coll. Hom, 123 Pat orelese mennisse, Pe ne haued ore of 
bim seluen, ¢1z00 Ormis 9881 Arelaes, & grimme, & grill. 

Ore? (671). Forms: a. 1 Gra, 4 ore, 5-7 oore, 
5-6 oure, 6 (ower, owre), ur, 6-7 ure; B. (1 
ar), 3 or, 4 oor, 5- ore, \6 wore, 6-8 oare, 7-8 
oar.) [Two types of this word are found from 
14th to17th c.: viz. (1) oor(e, oure, owre, ur(e, of 
which (as shown by spelling and by rimes) the 
regular mod. repr. would be oor (iie1), and which 
corresponds to OE. dra wk. masc. ‘unwrought 
metal ’, ‘ore’, corresp. to Du. ver, LG. (EF. Fis.) 
&r, of uncertain origin; (2) ME. ér, in 17-18th c. 
oar, mod. ore, which answers phonetically to OE, 
ar (also #r) ‘brass’ = Os. é& (in érén ‘ brazen’), 
MDu. eer, OHG., MHG. ér, ON. ezr, Goth. azz 
str. neut. ‘brass’ = L. ws, xr- ‘brass’, Skr. ayas 
‘metal’. It would appear that, about the 12thc., 
OE. d@r began to be identificd in sense with OE. 
dra, and that forms descended from both continued 
sidc by side until the 17th c., when the forms from 
dra became obs., or were levelled under those from 
ar. ‘Thus the mod.Eng. word appears to derive 
its sense from OE. dra, but its form from OF. dr 
‘brass’, which may have been extended to the 
sense ‘metal’, and thus to ‘ore’. It is posstble 
that, in very modern Eng., the form oor might itself 
have passed into (Ger), as in the spoken forms of 
door, floor, and southern pronunc. of moor, foor; 
but this would not explain the double forms from 
13th to 17th c., nor the 1othe. oar.) 

i. A native mineral containing a precious or 
useful metal in such quantity and in such chemical 
combination as to make its extraction profitable. 

Sometimes, esp. formerly, applied also to a mixture of a 
Native metal with a rock or vein-stone, or to metal in an 
unreduced or unworked state. 

(Cf. a 1000 L. & igs. Glosses in Wr.-Wilcker 237/20 Ferri 
JSodina, in quo loco ferrum foditur, isern ore.} 

a, a1000 digs. Ps. (Th.) xi. 7 Swa pat seolfor,..syppan se 
ora adolfen by3d. ¢ 1000 EceRic Moc. in Wr.-Wilcker 142/.4 
Metallum, aices kynnes wecg, “el ora opde clyna. c 1386 
Cuaucer Wife's T. 208 For al the metal ne for oore [v. rr. 
ore, oure, Oer; r#¢ poore, pore, poure, pouer} 1436 Po/. 
Poems (Rolls) 11. 186 Of sylvere and golde there is the oore 
Amonge the wylde Yrishe, though they be pore. ¢ 1505 
Mem. Ripon (Suriees) Il. 197, iiijot foder de vr non ignit. 
1513 Douctas sénets x. ill. 52 Quhar the goldin riveir 
Pactolus warpys on grund the gold vre cleir. 1552 Enw. V1 
Frni. in Lit. Rem. \Roxb.) 416 The oure that the Almaines 
had diged ina mine of silver. 1552 Hutoer. Oore of golde, 
siluer, or other inettall, ide in owre. did, Ower, or oore 
of brasse, cadmia. 1555 Even Decades 331 Where they 
saw the vre or myne shewe it selfe, 1567 H/2/s § /nv. N.C. 
(Surtees 1835) 274, ij lods of lead vre pric xxviij. 1570 
Levins Manip. 175/3-6 [riming with A Floore, A Aloore 
heath, A .Woore Maurus] Oore of brasse. QOore of siluer 
(etc.]. 1590 Spenser F. Q, itt. iv. 18 The gravell mixt with 
golden owre [rises an howre, in her powre]. 1625 acon 
£ss., Plantations (Arb.} 532 If there be lron Vre. 1626 
— Sylva § 33 A Lump of Ure in the Bottome of a Mine. 

B. (In OF. in sense ‘ brass’; in 1225 = ‘ metal ’.) 

(¢ 725 Corpus Gloss. \O.E.1.) 255 Aurocelcum groeni aar. 
c fEvrRED Gregory's Past. xxxvii. (Sw.) 267 Hie 
wurdon Zehwierfde inne on dam ofne to are & to tine, & to 
iserne & to leads. c1o0o /ExFaic Gram. vi. (Z.) 15 Aes 
bres odde ar, aeneus bresen oppe wren.] @1225 Ancr. R. 
284 Nis pet iren acursed [v.». or (note tn C. Golt, seluer, 
stel, irn, copper, mesiling, breas: al is icleopet or)]. 1297 
R. Grouc. (Rolls) 16 Vor engelonde is vol inoz.. Of seluer 
or & of gold, of tyn & ek of lede, Of stel, of yre, & of bras. 
7° Alex. §& Dind.525 Pere be grauel of be ground was 
of gold ore. 1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) II. 17 Pe erbe of 
that lond is copious of metal ore & of salt welles. /4¢c/. 79 
Salt welles, metal, and oor [wineras ef metalla| 14.. 

Foc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 596/12 JWineria, anglice a myne vel 
Ore, vel minera secundum quosdam et anglice ore.., as 
goold ore, syluer ore, ete. 1519 /uterlide Four Elem. in 
Hazl. Dodsley 1. 30 They have none tron, Whereby they 
should in the earth mine, ‘I'o search for any wore [ste 
therefore]. 1562 Act 5 Elfz.c. 4 § 30 A.. Burner of Oare 
and Wood-Ashes. 1631 Jorpven Nat. Bathes x. (1669) 70 

For Iron, we have the Oar in abundance. 1667 Drypen 
lud. Emperor 1.i, Where golden Ore lyes mixt with com- 

mon Sand. 1728 T. SHeRipan Persius it. (1739) 35 To run 
the Gold from its Oar, 1853 W. Grecory /norg. Chem. 

(ed. 3) 242 This is the common ore of antimony. 1886 

A. Wincuett Walks Geol. Field 124 Each of these layers 

is called a comb, and the whole is styled the gangue. Tbe 

metalliferous layer is the ore. 
b. with av and p/. A quality or kind of ore. 

a. ¢goo tr. Beda's Hist. 1. i. (1890) 26 Swylce hit is eac 
berende on wecga orum ares & isernes, leades & seolfres. 
1454 Rolls of arlt.V, 272/1 Many Mynes of Silver Oures. 

B. 1666 Bovir. Orig. Formes 4 Qual, Melting the Oares 
to reduce them into perfect metal. 1768 Pennant Zool. 1. 
Pref., Silver is found in great abundance in our lead ores. 
1826 Henry Elem. Chem. \1. 583 Ores of manganese. 1874 
RayMonp Statist. Mines § Mining 449 Foreign ores, whicb 
contain on an average x per cent. of silver. About half of 


1 


these are ‘dry ores’, i.e. ores containing no appreciable 
amount of lead. 
¢c. fig. 

@1628 F. Grevit Mustapha Chorus iii. Poems (1633) 124 
Whbom 1 choose As my Anointed, from the Potters oare. 
1642 Futrer Holy & Prof. St. 1. xviii. 116 The good Yeo- 
man is a Gentleman in Ore. 1711 SHAFTESB. Charac. (1737) 
111. 255 From the rich oar of our early poets. 1801 W.. Gop- 


win Chaucer (1804) I. xv. 477 Mandeville, Wicliffe and - 


Gower..did not begin so early to work upon the ore of their 
native language. 1861 Croucn Jari .Wagno 828 An in- 
tellect so cbarming in the ore. 

2. Metal, esp. precious metal. Chiefly foetic. 

1639 G. Danie Ecclus. i. 6 He did repaire the Cisternes, 
and restore Salomon’s Ruines, in the Sea of Ore [?the 
molten sea, 1 Az, vii. 23]. 1709 Appison Taéler No, 116 
?9, | consider Woman as a beautiful Romantick Animal, 
that may be adorned with Furs and Feathers, Pearls and 
Diamonds, Ores and Silks. a1763 Suenstone £dvgies ix. 
49 Let others toil to gain the sordid ore. 1830 VeNNyson 
siraé, Nts. xiv, A rich Throne of the massive ore. 

3. altrib, and Comb. a. simple attrib., as ore 
brokerage, +debt, extraction, freighl, impregna- 
lion, market, shipment, supply, etc.; consisting 
of or containing ore, as ore-land, -bed (BED sé. 
13), -channel, -chimney, -deposil, -dump, -ground, 
-mass, ~pit, -pocket, -shoot, -slope, -streak, -vetn, 
etc.; used in the gaining or working of ore, as 
ore-apparatus, -bin, -car, -chute, -dish, -furnace, 
-house, -mill, -slamp, etc. b. objective and obj. 
gen., as ore-bearing, -buytng, -calcining, -crushing, 
-dressing, -extracling, -milling, -roasling, -smelt- 
ing, etc., vbl. sbs. and ppl. adjs.; ore-assorter, 
-breaker, -crusher, -drier, -feeder, -hauler, -separ- 
ator, -sorler, -washer, etc. ¢. Special combs. : 
ore body, a body or connected mass of ore in a 
mine, as a vein, bed, pocket, ctc.; ore-breast, 
the face or breadth of the working of a body of 
ore; t+ ore-coal, ?a name for coal in thick seams; 
ore- concentrator = CONCENTRATOR 3; ore- 
hearth, a form of small reducing furnace made of 
cast-iron, used in lead-smelting ; a Scotch or blast 
hearth. Also OREDELF. 

1881 Rep. Geol, Expl. N. Zealand 5 A trench cut to inter- 
sect the °ore-band at about 20 feet from the outcrop. 1877 
Raymonp Statist. Wines & Mining 174 The principal *ore- 
bearing deposits in this mine. 1796 Morse truer. Geog. I. 
44 At this ‘ore-bed are a variety of ores, 1872 Raymoxp 
Statist. Mines §& Mining 25 This vein has shown thus far 
three separate “ore bodies. 1877 /és/. 447 From the Sore- 
breaker the ore went through a chute to the first set of steel 
rolls below. /d/d. 43 On the 800-foot level the “ore-breasts 
are about roo feet in width, with bne little waste-rock. 1893 
Guster Jiss Dividends 189 There are two *ore-cars run- 
ning on tracks in this shaft, to the lower level of the mine. 
1874 Raymonp Séfatist, Mines & Mining 517 None had, 
however, struck the *ore-channel. 1882 A'cp. to //o. Repr. 
Prec. Metals U.S. 195 The *ore chimney is from 250 to 300 
feet in length, and the ore is all taken out above the tunnel. 
1874 Raymonp Statist. Mines & Alining 32 ‘The entire pro- 
duct of the mine will be nin out through this tunnel ..to the 
“ore-chute. 1603 Owen Pembrokeshire (1891) gt An “ore 
Coale..the oare is the best and is a great vayne spreadinge 
euery way and endureth longest. 1882 ep. fo //o. Repr. 
Prec. Metals U.S. 597 There have been in California many 
inventions in “ore crushing. /é¢., There should be no mis- 
takes made as to the value of new ore-crushing machines. 
1653 Mastove Customs Lead-Mines (E. D. S.) 106 If they 
such sutes in other Courts commence, They lose their due 
“oar-debt for such offence. 1709 J. Warn /atrod. Math. 1. 
iii, (1739) 36 The Miners bought and sold their Lead Ore 
by a Measure which they call'’d an “Ore Dish. 1862 Dudliu 
Rev. Nov. 18 The degrading toil of “ore-dressing or nail- 
nidking. 1895 Westin. Gas. 28 Sept. 4/2, I took three 
samples, and also one from the “ore dump. 1877 RaymMonp 
Statist. Mines & Mining 48 Automatic *ore-feeders are 
coming into general use. 1884 Pall A/adl G. 13 Sept. 5/1 
That tbe process of “ore-forming still goes on beneath the 
earth's surface at the present day. 1874 J. I]. Cotuins Wefal 
Mining (1875) 53 Shafts are sunk until the *ore-ground is 
reached, 1825 J. Nicnotson Oferat. Mechanic 356 Vhe 
smelting of the [lead] ore is performed by either a blast- 
furnace, called an *ore-hearth, or a reverberatory-furnace. 
1862 Tinws 9 Sept., The smelting of lead in the ‘ore- 
hearth’. 1886 A. Wincuen.t Wadks Geol. Field 126 Yhe 
*ore-masses are huge lenticular accumulations. 1877 Ray- 
MOND Slatist, Mines & JMJining 177 Within a foot of the 
surface, and covered only by the remains of the disintegrated 
*ore-sbuot. /bid. 26 The “ore-sorters constitute quite a large 
force. /éid. 23 An *ore-stope was opened and a considerable 
amount of ore extracted. 1872 /éred. 331 An “ore-streak 
2 feet wide, composed of lead, zinc, gray copper, and iron 
sulphurets. 1882 Ref. fo //o. Repr. Prec. Metals U.S. 584 
A patent has recently been granted .. for an *ore-washer 
which bas some peculiarities. 

+ Ore3, Obs. rare. [OE. dr, beginning, origin, 
front, van.} Beginning. 

Beowulf (Z.) 2407 Se dxs orlezes or on-stealde. @ 1000 
Andreas 649 Secgan or and ende. a1200 Moral Ode 179 
(Lamb. MS.) per hi sculen wunien a buten are (7777., Egert., 
Jesus ore] and ende. 

Ore? (621). 1. A modern adaptation of OE. 
éra, Ora}, sometimes used by historical] writers. 

1610 Hottanp Camden's Brit. t.256, | have observed thus 
mucb, that twentie Ores are worth two Markes of silver. 
1650 ELperFIELD /ythes 85 For every ceorle or husband- 
man twelve ores. 1817 Scotr A/arold/ 1. xv, And you, you 
cowl’d priests, who have plenty in store, Must give Gunnar 
for ransom a palfrey and ore. 1872 E. WW. Rosertson //fst. 
Ess. 134 Vhe two ores of 16d. which were paid to the king 
from the Lancashire carucate. ‘ 

|| 2. Properly dre (6-ré): The smallest denomina- 


ORECTIC. 


tion in the coinage of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, the hundredth part ofa Kronx, about equal 
to a German pfennig; a copper coin of this value. 

1716 Lond. Gaz. No. 5439/3 A Silver Coin called 15 Ore 
Pieces are advanced to 16 Ore. 1756 Rott Dict. Trade, 
Ore..a copper coin of Sweden; being 7-12ths of an English 
penny ; and 06 of them make the rix-dollar, or 4s. 8d. sterling. 
1899 Whitaker's Adinanack 701 Silver coins.. Denmark.. 
1 krone of too ore. 1899 Jl esti. Gaz. 29 Aug. 8/2 In 
Copenhagen..a premium of ten ore per rat is being paid for 
every one of the rodents produced whole but dead. 

Ore 5 (621). /ocal. Also 7 wore, woore, oore, 
8 oare. [For earlier wore, woore:—OE. wer 
seaweed, whence the more frequent northern form 
WaAkE, q.v.] Seaweed, esp. such as is cast on 
the shore and gathered for manure: also called 
sea-ore, t floal-ore, and ORE-WEED. 

1592 in J. Lewis Vist. Thanet (1736) App.89 To forbid and 
restraine the burning or takinge up of any Sea Oare within 
the Ile of Thanet. 1602 Carew Cornwall 27b, ‘Yo this 
purpose also serueth Orewood, which is a weed growing 
pon the rockes vnder bigh water marke...His vse seruetb 
for barly land. Some accustomed to burne it on heapes... 
This Floteore is now and tben found naturally formed like 
rufs, combs, and such like. 1674-91 Ray WV. C. Words, 
Weir, Waar, sea-wrack... The Thanet men (saith Somner) 
call it wore or woore. 17.. Dr. ‘I. More in Ray's S. & F. 
Words (1374), Oore, sea-wrack, 1841 S. C. Hatt /reland 1. 
73 His little car, which was filled with sea ore. 1847-78 
HALuiwe t, Ore, sea-weed, used for manure. South. 1875 
Sussex Gloss., Ove, sea-weeds wasbed on shore by the tides. 

Hence O-re-stone (/oca/), a rock covered with 
seaweed; Orry adj. dial., seaweedy. Also ORE- 
WEED, q.v. 

1854 .V. §& QO. 1st Ser. X. 359 (Gloss. Polperro in Cornwall) 
Orestone, the name of some large single rocks in the sea, 
not far from land. Some fishes when cooked are said to taste 
ory, some things to smell ory; that is, like the sea-beach. 

+Ore&. O65. rare. [ad. L. dra: see Ona2.] 
Shore, coast. 

1632 Hotypay Horace Odes t.i, That otber, if he in his 
garnier Stores Whatever hath been swept from Lybian 
ores. 1661 [see next], 

tOre7, Obs. [Of unascertained crigin. (Blount 
Glossogr. appears to explain it from OrE6.)] In 
Lemster (i.e. Leominster) ore, a name for a fine 
kind of wool. 

1612 Drayton Poly-old. vii. 104 To whom did neuer sound 
the name of Lemster Ore? That with the Silke-wormes web 
forsmalness doth compare. 1648 Herrick Hesfer., Oberon’s 
Palace 28 A bank of mosse. farre more Soft then the finest 
Lester ore. a@ 1661 Futter JVorthies 33 As for the wooll 
in this county, it is best known to the honour thereof by the 
name of Lempster ore, being absolutely the finest in this 
county, and iudeed in all England. [1661 Brount Glossogr. 
(ed. 2), Ove (ora), the end or extreme part; a Region Land 
or Country : Thus Lempsters Ore is that fertile part of Here- 
fordshire, which lyes about two miles round that ‘fown.] 

Ore, var. for, Her Obs. their; obs. f. Ilore, 
IIour, Oar, Or, Our. 

Ore, O’re, Ore-, obs. ff. o'er, OVER, OVER-. 

Oread (6»r7td). Gr.and Lat. Mythol. [ad. L. 
Oréas, Oréad-, a. Gr. ‘Opaas, Opead- mountain- 
nymph, f. 6pos mountain: see -aAD.] A nymph 
supposed to inhabit mountains; a mountain-nymph. 

c1586 Seenser Past. Acglogue 64 The Nymphs and 
Oreades her round about Do sit lamenting on the grassie 
grene, 1667 Mitton P. L. 1x. 387 Like a Wood-Nymph 
light Oread or Dryad, @ 1763 SHENSTONE I2s.11764) 1. 273 
‘The oreads lik'd the climate well. 1795-1814 Worpsw. 
Excursion w. 852 Fleet Oreads sporting visibly. 1844 Mrs. 
Brownsinc Dead Pan viii, Have ye left the mountain 
places, Oreads wild, for other tryst? . 

+ Oreb. Obs. rare. [perh. misprint for oveb = 
F, ovobe, L. orobus: cf. OROBE.} The Bitter Vetch, 
Vicia Orobus, or some allied leguminous plant. 

1587 Mascatt Govt. Cattle, Horses (1596) 112 Sore eies 
which may be beald witb the meale of wild tares, cald Oreb. 

Orebear, -burden, -cast, etc.: see OVER-. 

Orebil, obs. form of HorriBLe, 

!Orecchion. O¢s. rare. [ad. It. orecchione 
(Florio 1598), ‘large ear’, augm. of orecchio ear. 

1611 Frorio, Orecchione, a great eare, but properly that 
part of a bulwarke which enginers call the ponie, tbe gard, 
the shoulder or eares to couer the casamuts. ] 

= ORILLON, 

1589 Ive Forti 16 The best way into it, were some 40 
foote distant from the Bulwarke Orechion or Cullion. 1598 
Barret Theor. Warres v.i. 125 The point or front of the 
Oreccbion shall alwayes ende witb two..obtuse Angles, 

Orecharge, Orecome, etc.: see OVER-. 

Oreche, obs. form of Oracu. 

Orectic (ore’ktik), a. (sd.). rare. [ad. Gr. dpex- 
mixds (Aristotle) appetitive, f. dpex7ds stretched out, 
longed for, f. dpéy-ev to stretch out, grasp after, 
desire. ] ; 

a. Philos. Of, pertaining to, or characterized by 
appetite or desire ; appetitive. b. A/ed. Having 
the quality of stimulating appctite or desire. 

1779 Lp. Monsopvo Auc. A/etaph. 1. u. vii. 110, T come 
now to a division of the powers of the human mind...The 
division I mean, is into Gnostic and Orectic.., by the esonds 
we desire or incline. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamitton J/eta Ae, xii. 
(1870) II. 415 In the Peripatetic School..the mental modi- 
fications were divided into Gnostic or Cognitive, and Orectic 
or Appetent. 1881 Symonps Renaiss. [taly (1898) V. xvi. 407 
That blending of the reason with the orectic soul which we 
call will. 1890 M. Mauer Psychology 217 Orectie faculty .. 
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is too unfamiliar. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Orectic, exciting, or 
having power to excite, the appetites. ; 
+ B. sé. A stimulant for the appetite. Ods. 

1671 SALMON Syn, Aled. 357 Orecticks or Stomachicals, 
are Medicines appropriated to the Ventricle or Stomach. 

Ored (671d), a. nonce-wd. [f. ORE* + -ED2.] 
Covered or adorned with ore or metal. 

1627-47 Fertuam Resolves 1. xx. 70 Obscene scurrilities, 
that the Stage presents us with,..or’d and spangled in tbeir 


gawdiest tyre. 
+ Ovredelf, o-rdelf. Zaw. Obs. [f. Org? + 


DELF, digging, excavation, quarry, mine.] The 
digging of mineral ore; the right to dig minerals. 

1579 Expos. termesof Lawes, Oredelfe is where one claimes 
to haue the ore that is founde in his soile or ground. 1617 
in MinsHeu Duct. Ling. 

Oredrive, Oreflow, etc.: see OVER-. 

Orefraye, orefrye, obs. forms of ORPHREY. 
Oreful, @. Ods.: see ORE], 

Oregel(e, var. OrGEL Ods., pride, proud. 

Oreide (Ge'rzid). [a. F. oréide, f. or gold: see 
-IDE.} A name given to a kind of brass with 
golden brilliancy, used for imitation jewcllery, etc. 

The composition apparently varies; that given in quot. 
1875 is app. identical with that of Oxope. 

1875 Ure’s Dict. Arts 111. 461 Orcide is the name given by 
MM. Meurier and Valient, of Paris, to an alloy which has a 
golden brilliancy. It is compoxed of copper 100, zine 17, 
magnesia 6, sal-ammoniac 3-6, quick-lime 1-8, and tartar of 
commerce 9. J/bid., The oreide..is malleable, takes a most 
brilliant polish, and, if it tarnishes, its lustre is restored by 
acidulated water. 188x A/etal World No. 6. 8g Oreide 
must not be confounded with oroide. /ééd., Oreide, zinc 
13 parts, nickel 6 parts, copper 80 parts. ; 

+ Oreille. Obs. rare. [erron. ad. F. oretller 
pillow, f. ovreil/e ear.}_ A pillow. 

1523 Lp. Berners Frotss. I.1xxiv.gs5 Therle of Moret bare 
in his armour, syluer, thre oreylles goules. [Froissart Ux 
escu d'argent @ trots oreillers de gueules.) 1568 GRAFTON 
Chron. I. 249. 1881 Stoparr Scot. Arms II. 18. 

Oreillet (prelet), {| oreillette (orely¢'t). 
Forms: 6 orrelette, orrellet, orilyeit, 7 aurie- 
let, 9 oreillet(te. fa. F. oret/lette fem. (formerly 
also oret/let masc.), a little ear, earlet, covering or 
ornament for the ear, auricle of the heart, etc. (1 2th 
c. in Hatz.-Darm.), dim. of orei//e ear: see -ET.] 

ta. A part of a head-dress covering the ears. 
+b. A covering or defence for the ears. ¢@. The 
ear-piece of a helmet. 

a31548 Hatt Chrox. (1809) 519 Ye orrelettes [Holinshed 
(1587) III. 808/2 orrellets] were of rolles wrethed on lampas 
douck holow. so that the golde shewed thorow, 1578 /uv. 
RR. Wardrobes (1815) 232 Ane quaiff with a orilyeit of 
holane claith sewit with crammosie silk. 1603 HoLtanp 
Plutarch's Mor. 52 Yhat children should have certaine 
aurielets [Amyot in Littré, auretllettes de fer] or bolsters 
to hang about tbeir eares for their defence. 1834 PLancné. 
Brit. Costunte 195 Sometimes the oreillets themselves [temp. 
Hen. V1] have spikes projecting from their centres. 

Oreillon: see OrILLon. 

Oreison, -soun, obs. forms of Orison. 
Ore-jade, Orelay, Orelead, etc. : see OVER-. 
Orelege, obs. t. HoRoLocE, time-piece. 
Oreless, a. Obs. : see ORE], 
+Orell. Oés. (See quot.) 

1614 Markuam Cheap Husd. 1. (1668), Red-Oker, is a bard 
red stone, which we call Raddle, Orell, Marking-stone. 

Orellin (ore‘lin). Chem. [f. Orell-ana, name 
of the Amazon river, as used in the specific name 
(Brxa orellana) of the plant from which anatta is 
obtained + -1n1.] A yellow colouring matter con- 
tained in anatta, used in dyeing alumed goods. 

1857 Miter Elem. Chen. 1.517 Annatto.—This colour- 
ing matter ..appears to contain an orange-red colouring 
substance, called é¢x7z, and a yellow termed oredlin. 
1863-72 Watts Dict. Chen. 1. 600. ; 

Orellis, orels, obs. ff. or else: see Or cov), 

|} Oremus (oré-mus). [L. oréwtes ‘let us pray’: 
so F orémus (Y7the. in Hatz.-Darm.).] A liturgical 
prayer introduced by the word oremus (in the service 
of the R. C. Church). 

1795 tr. Mercter's Fragm. Pol. & Hist. 11. 462 The monks 
made their purchases with oremuses, and good passports to 
heaven. 1888 Slackw. Mag. Dec. 794 Ihe canticles he 
knew, Oremuses, and prayers and collects not a few. 

Orenche, orendge, orenge, obs. ff. ORANGE. 

Orendron, var. UNDERN Oés., forenoon. 

| Oreodon (orfédgn). Palvont. [mod.L. f. Gr. 
Gpos, 6p€-os mountain + ddous, ddov7- tooth: named 
by Leidy in 1831.) A genus of extinct ruminant 
mammals, typical of the family Oreodondid, the 
remains of which are found in the miocene tertiary 
formations of the western United States. Hence 
Ore‘odont, Oreodo-ntine adjs., of or pertaining 
to the Oreodontide. 

1877 Le Conte Elem. Geol. (1879) 505 The Oreodon is 
another very remarkable animal, intermediate hetween the 
hog, the deer and the camel, which at this time inhabited 
the whole Continent from Nebraska to Oregon. 


Oreography, -ology, etc., var. OROGRAPHY, etc. 

Orepass, Orepeer, Oreperch, ctc.: sccOVER-. 

+ Ore‘re, obs. var. of ARREAR v,, to fall back. 

¢1450 Ho.tanp //owlat qog Gif ony nech wald him neir 
He bad tham rehaldis orere, With aruyne. zd. 984 Bot 
thow reule the richtuiss, thi rovme sall orere. 
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Orerotund: see ORoTUND. 

Orerule, Orerun, Oreset, Oreshoote, Ore- 
slip, Orespread: see OVER-. 

Oreson e, -soun, -sun, obs ff. Or1son, 

+ O-rest, obs. variant of Erst, first: cf. OR adv. 

c12z60 Gen, & Ex. 2061 A win-tre..Orest it blomede, and 
siden bar Oe beries ripe. ; 

Oresyle, var. OVERSILE Ods., to cover, hide. 

Oretake, -throw, -thwart, -top: see OvER. 

| Oretenus. Zaw. The med.L. phrase ove 
tenus by word of mouth; hence as sd. (xonce-wd. , 
A sentence by word of mouth, 

a 1639 Carew Cal. Brit, Wks. (1824) 159 Vulcan was 
brought to an Oretenus and fined for driving ina plate of 
iron into one of the Sunne’s chariot-wheeles, 

Ore-weed (6e1wid). Joca/l, ‘Forms: 6- ore-, 
7 or-, 8-9 oar-; 6 -wad, 7-8 -wood, 7- -weed. 
{f. ORES + WEED. The fornis in wad, wood, app 
arose from the second element being unaccented, 
and may have been popularly associated with other 
words.] Seaweed; = Orr 9, 

a, 1586 J. Hooker /Yést. /re/, in Holinshed 11. 183 The 
common people..had a long time liued on limpets, orewads, 
and such shelfish as they could find. x60z Carew Cornwall 
27 Orewood, which is a weed growing vpon the rockes vnder 
high water marke, or..cast vpon the next shore by the wind 
and flood. 1610 W. FotwtncHam Art of Survey 1. x. 30 
They vse both Orewood, Sea-xsand, and Sea-slulbe for 
soylings. 1725 BrapLey fam. Dict.s.v. Sea lVeed, That 
call’d Ore-Wood is much used in Cornwall. 

B. 1622 R. Hawxins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 108 He shall 
meete with bedds of oreweed, driving to and fro in that sea. 
1669 Wor.ipcE Syst, Agric. (1681) 68 In Cornwal there is 
also a Weed called Ore-weed. 1755 Gen/Z. ag. XXV. 447 
A sea weed, called oarweed, is also sometimes used, but 
principally for gardens. 1855 Kixcstey Glaxcus it. 
‘Tangle (oar-weed, as they call it inthe south). 1884 /7es¢. 
Morn, News 20 June 2/5 For Sale, Boat, suitable for oar- 
weed, 1892 Quitter-Coucn / saw three Ships 80 Manure 
better than the ore-wecd you gather down at the Cove. 

Orewhelm, Orework: sce Over-. 

Orexin (oreksin). Chem. [f. as next + -In1.] 
The hydrochlorate of phenyl-dihydro-quinazolin, 
a colourless, odourless crystalline substance, very 
irritating to the nose, and of nauseous bitter taste, 
having some repute as a stomachic. 

1891 Lancet 24 Jan. 211/2 Orexin given in quantities of 
from five to twelve grains daily .. increases the assimilation 
of fat in diseased subjects, 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Orexin .. 
has been recommended for the purpose of increasing the 
appetite, but its efficacy is very doubtful. 1893 Brit. Wed. 
Fru. (Epit.) 20 May 84/1 Paal has discovered that the base 
of orexin, phenyldihydro-chinazolin (Cis H.2 N2), is almost 
free from taste, and..acts as well as the taw drug. 

|| Orexis ore’ksis). [a. Gr. dpegis desire, appe- 
tite.] A desire or longing. Now ¢echn. in Aled. 

1619 H. Hutton Follte's Anat. 22 Motives his Orexis to 
provoke. 1675 J. Smitu Chr. Relig. App. ut. 1. § 4.9 This 
Orexis after dirty Puddings. 184z DunGiison Med, Lex., 
Orexis, appetite. 1857 Mayne £.xfos. Lex., Orexis,..term 
for desire or appetite ; orexy. 

Orey, Oreyson, obs. forms of Ory, OrISon. 

+Orf. O%s. Also 3 oref, orve, oreve, horf. 
(OE. of, not exemplified in the cognate langs., 
but corresp. to an OTeut. *ord0"-:—*urbo™, from 
weak grade of ablaut series e7d-, ard-, urvb-, whence 
Goth. aré7, OHG. erét, OE. erfe, terfe, yxfe, posses- 
sion, esp. cattle, inheritance: see ERF.] 

Cattle, live stock. 

960-975 Laws of Edgar (Schmid) ww. c. 2 §8 zif hit cuce 
orf bid. /éid. § 11 Ppzer forstolene orf and pas orfes ceap- 
zyld. ¢x000 AELFRIc Gen. xii. 16 He hefde pa on orfe and 
on pbeawum, on olfendum and on assum micele zxhta. 
— Exod. xii, 38 On zlces cynnes orf. 10.. O. £. Chrou. 
an. roro (MS. F) Mennand orf ofslogan eal pact hi to comon 
{Laud WS. menn and yrfe hi slogon]. @ 1100 Jot, an. 1041 
(Laud MS.) Swa mycel orfes was @zs geares forfaren. 
c1z00 Trix. Coll. Hom. 31 Herdes .. witiende here oref. 
[bid. 39 Ac be gode herdes wakied .. ouer here orf. ¢ 1205 
Lay. 15316 Heo nomen orf, heo nomen corn. /déd. 31809 
Pat quale com on orue. a1250 Owl & Night. 1155 Thu 
bodest cualm of oreve. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 7765 Orf 
failede & eke corn. 1390 GoweR Conf. I. 17 Schepherdes 
..- Into the breres thei forcacche Her Orf, for tbat thei wolden 
lacche With such duresce, 

b. Combd.: + orf-gild: see quots.; + orf-qualm, 
cattle-plague, murrain. 

[LamBarp Archaionomia (1568) 126, to the words ‘quod 
dicitur ceapgeld’ in Stat, Wd. J, c.3 § 14, adds in margin 
‘al. orfgyld, quod idem est’; ed. 1644 omits this.] 

1607 Cowe.l. /uterpr., *Orfgild, alias Cheapegild, is a | 
restitution made by the Hundred or Countie, of any 
wrong done by one that was i# Alegio. 1708 Termites de la 
Ley 402 Orfgild signities a payment or restoring the Cattel. 
1014 WULFSTAN Serm. ad Anglos in Hom. (1883) 159 Stalu 
and ewalu, stric and steorfa, *orfcwealm and uncodu. ar1reo 
O. E. Chron. an. 1054 On pbisum geare wes swa mycel orf- 
cwealm. c1200 7772. Coll. Hom. 61 Ure louerd binimed us 
ure azte, oder burh fur, oder burh piefes,.. oder burh orf 
qualm, 

Orfarian, obs. form of ORPHARION. 

Orfe (pif). (a. Ger. orfe, F. orfe, orphe; cf. L. 
orphus (Pliny), a. Gr. éppeés a kind of sea-percli.] 
A golden yellow variety of the ide (Lezeciscus tds’, 
long domesticated in Germany, acclimatized in 
England in the 19th c. 

[1706 Puitiies, Orphus, the Sea-rough; a kind of fish.) 
1879 WessTER Supp., Ox/, a European semi-domesticated 
fish of the carp fatnily. 1884 Century A/ag. Apr. gos/t The | 
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gold-orfe or golden-ide {is} a fish bred for both ornament 
and the table. 1886 Athenguin 8 May 619/1 The orfe and 
the golden tench have been acclimatized in England. 


Orferay, orferes’ sce ORPHREY. 


+ Orfever. Obs. rare—'. [a. F. orfeure (13th c. 
in Littré):—pop. L. aurifabr-um workman in 
gold, goldsmith.] A goldsmith. 


1415 in York Myst. Introd. 21 Orfeuers, Goldbeters, Mone- 
makers. 

| Orfevrerie (orfe-vrar7). Now only as French, 
Forms: 5 orfeverye, 9 orféverie, orfevery, 
orfévrerie. [a. F. oxfevrerte, in 1athc. orfaverte, 
{. orfevre: see prec.] Goldsmith’s work, 

1423 Jas. I Avugis Q. xlviii, A gudely cheyne of smale 
orfeuerye. 1840 Barnam /Jugol Leg., St. Dunstan, To 
indulge in a little oxfevrerte. 1842 [hid., St. Cuthbert ii, 
Plate of oxfeverte costly and rare. 1860 Reape Cloister & 
H.1.16 He offered prizes for the best specimens of ‘ or- 
févrerie ’ in two kinds, religious and secular. 

Orfray, orfrays, etc.: see ORPHREY. 

Orgal(l, obs. variant of ArGox 1, 

1616 Buttoxar Fxg. Expos., Orgall, the lees of Wine 
dried. [Soin Cockeram, LLount, Putiutes.] 


+O-rgament. //erd. Obs. [Corrupt ad. L. 
origanum.| = ORIGAN, marjoram. 

1552 Exyot, Amomrs .. hath a flower like to Orgament. 
1601 Hotianp Pliny 11.64 Orgament, which in tast .. re- 
sembleth Sauery, hath many kinds, & all medicinable. 1607 
‘Torseut. Four-f. Beasts (1658) 103 Herb-dragon, orchanes, 
orgament, and mastick. 1657 C. Beck Uxrv. Char. Livb, 
Orgament herb. 

Also + Orgamy Ofés. (cf. OnGaANy 2). 

1€éog9 Heyvwoop rit. Troy iv. xiv. 81 The Storke hauing 
a hranch of Orgamy Can..the Adders sting eschew. 

Organ (figan), 56.1 Forms: 1 organon, £/. 
-na, organe wé. fent.; 4 orgne, Orgoyn, 4- organ 
(4-5 orgene, -gyn, -gun, 4-6 orgon(e, -gen, 4-7 
organe, 6-7 -gayne, -gaine). [ad.L. organzmnz, pl. 
organa, a. Gr. épyavoy, pl. -va, instrument, organ, 
musical instrument. Usedin OE, in Gr. form, also 
organe wk. fem. (so O1IG. organa, -ina, MHG. 
orgen(e, MDu. orghene). Inearly ME. forms, from 
OF. organe, orgene (12th c.), orghene, orguine 
(15th c.\, also orgre (13th c. from orgne), mod. F. 
(14th c.) oxgue; all going back to organa, treated 
as a fem. sing. See also the by-form ORGLE. 

In Greek, orig. ‘that with which one works’ (ablaut for- 
mation from épy- work), tool, instrument, spec. musical 
instrument, surgical instrument, also bodily organ as instru- 
ment of sense or faculty. In L., instrument, engine, musical 
instrument generally, pipe, in Christian writers also *church- 
organ’, Augustine (c 400), on Ps. lvi, says ‘All musical instru- 
ments are called orxgana. Not aloneis that called ovganum, 
which is large and inflated hy bellows, but whatever is fitted 
to accompany singing, and is corporeal, whicb he who sings 
uses as an instrument, is called organnm.' To the same 
effect Isidore Ov7g. II. xx. In Eng. adopted first in the 
musical sense; in OE. in the more general sense of ‘ musical 
instrument ’, including, no doubt, that of ‘ churcb-organ ‘.] 


I. A musical instrument. 
+1. Applied vaguely in a general sense to various 
musical (esp. wind) instruments ; chiefly in versions 
of Scripture or allusions thereto (often understood 
in sense 2). Ods. (exc. as a verbal rendering of Gr. 
or L.) 


cxooo JELFRIc Gen. iv. 21 Iubal .. was fader herpera and 
bera pe organan macodan [Vulg. canentium cithara et 
organo). c1000 Ags. Ps. cxxxvi. 2 On salig we sarize. .ure 
organan [organza] up-ahengan. c1000 Afollonins 25 Da 
organa wzron getogene, and da biman geblawene. @ x300 
Cursor M. 1521 Cubal .. Organis harp and ober gleu, He 
drou pan oute o musik neu. @ 1340 Hampoce /’sa/tey cxxxvi. 
2 In be wylghes in be myddis ot hit, we hang vp our orgoyns. 
1382 Wyciir Yod xxi. 12 They .. iozen at the soun of the 
orgne. 1388 — Ps. cxxxvi. 2 In salewis in tbe myddil therof ; 
we hangiden vp oure orguns [1382 instrumens]. ?¢1475 Sgr. 
lowe Degre 1072 With rote, ribible and clokarde, With 
pypes, organs and bumbarde. 1539 Brace (Great) Gex. iv. 
2t fubal, which was the father of such as handle harpe & 
organe. 1602 SHaxs. //as. mi. ii. 385 Will you play vpon 
this Pipe?.. There is much Musicke, excellent Voice, in 
this little Organe. 1611 Piste Ps. cl. 4 Praise him with 
stringed instruments and organs. 1667 Mitton ?. L. vi. 
596 The Harp..the solemn Pipe, And Dulcimer, all Organs 
of sweet stop. ’ 

2. spec. A musical instrument (in its modern form 
the largest and most comprehensive of all), consist- 
ing of a number of pipes, supplied with zzzd or 
compressed air by means of bellows, and sounded 
by means of keys, which on being pressed down 
admit the wind to the pipes by opening valves or 


pallets, 

In the modern organ the pipes are distributed into sets or 
stops of various qualities of tone, the admission of wind to 
the several stops being controlled by handles or draw-stops, 
drawn in and out by hand or by mechanism worked by 
special pedals (combination-fedals); and the stops are 
arranged in groups, each separate group forming a Jartiat 
organ (see d) and being controlled by a separate keyboard ; 
these are usually from twe to five in number, one of the key- 
boards consisting of Jeda/s played with the feet, the rest 
being szannals played with the hands; these can be con- 
nected in various ways by couplers so as to sound together. 

From its power and dignity of tone the organ has been 
distinctively the church instrument froin early Christian 
times, and in modern times is also used in concert-halls and 
other buildings. 

The instrument has of course undergone immense changes 
since the 4tlc., when it is first referred to in L. writers, and 
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even since the date of the earliest Eng.references. According | 


to Grove's Dict. Mus. 11. 576, ‘At the commencement of 
the 8th c. the use of the organ was appreciated, and the art 
of making it was known in England’, But although men- 
tioned from that period in Latin documents, no English quots. 
specifically in tbis sense are known in OE, or Early ME. 

c 1386 Cuaucer Van's Pr. T. 31 His voys was murier 
tban the murie orgon, On Messedayes that in the chirchegon, 
1483 Cath. Anet. 261/1 An Organ, organunr. ‘To synge or to 
play (on pe) Organ, orgauisare. a 1661 Futter Worthtes 
1v. (1662) 33 Tbe first Organ which was ever seen in the 
West of Europe, was, what was sent Anno 757 from Con- 
stantine the Grecian Emperor to Pipin King of France. 1667 
Mitton ?, Z. 1. 708 As in an Organ from one blast of wind 
To many a row of Pipes the sound-board breaths. 1687 
Dryoen Song St. Cecilia's Day 44 What human Voice can 
reach The sacred Organ’s praise? 1721 DBattev, Cadbinct 
Organ, a small portable Organ. 1756-7 tr. Keyster's Trav, 
(1760) III. 334 It is furnished with two fine organs, erected 
opposite to each other, 1782 Priesttey Corrupt. Chr. 11. 
vill, 123 Marinus Sanutus introduced organs into churches. 
1837 Wurwete //ts¢. /aduct, Sc. (1857) 1. 353 Ctesiphon.. is 
said to have invented a..hydraulic organ. 1898 STAINER & 
Barrete Dict. Mus. Terms 336/1 The so-called hydraulic: 
organ owed its utility and consequent fame to the fact, that 
in it water was used in such a manner as to counterbalance 
the hitherto variable pressure. : ; 

+b. Formerly in f/. denoting a single instru- 
ment. (After med.L. organa (Du Cange) similarly 
used, app. to express its composite character: the 
L. sing. oxganum had also the sense ‘ pipe’. With 
‘ the organs’ cf. the bagpipes, the pipes.) 

€1330 R. Brusne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 11266 Po bat coube 
orgnes blowe. @1340 Hampore Psaéter cl. 4 Orgyns, bat 
is made as a toure of sere whistils. 1386 CHAucrR Sec. 
Van's T. 134 And whil the Organs {v. rv. Orgues, Organes, 
Orgles, Orgels, orgens] maden inelodie To god allone in 
herte thus sang she. ¢ 1430 Lypc. 3/11, Poems (Percy 
Soc.) 54 Thi organys so hihe begynne to syng ther messe. 
1488 Croscoube Churchw. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 17 Payd 
to Thomas Rogg for pleyng at orgons iij* iiij4. c1ggz 
Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 267 The long stall in the South porche 
before the Orgaines. 1601 F. Gopwin Bs. of Eng. 452 
He .. could not only sing, but play very well vpon the 
organs. 1647 CLaresNoon fftst. Keb. iv. §113 Many Dis- 
solute and Prophane People, went into the Abbey at West- 
minster, and would have pull’'d down the Organs. 1683 
Kennett tr. Erasi. on Folly 68 No more skill..than a Pig 
playing upon the Organs. 1708 Pore Ode S¢. Cecilia 11 
The deep, majestic, solemn organs blow. 1746 Westey 
Wks, (1872) 11. 21 Then the organs began to play amain .. 
The curate endeavoured to stopthem. a 182g Forsy Voc. 
£. Anglia, Organs, an organ, the musical instrument. 

+e. Also ealled A parr, or set, of organs. Obs. 

(Patr here means ‘set’, not couple.) 

1sor Bury Witts (Camden) 84, | wyll ther be bougth on 
peyr of orgonys to the chyrche of Wulpett, 1530 Pascoe 
183 Vues orgnes, a payre of organs, an instrument of musyke. 
1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. u. 93 Al the pipes and 
flutes of a paire of organs being set together. 1673 Woon 
Life(O. 11. 8.) 11. 407 The church .. containing a good set 
of organs before the warr time. 1686 Lom. Gaz. No 2141/4 
Two pair of very fair Organs to be sold..One pair of Seven 
Stops, the other Four. 1714 Maxpevit.r ah, Bees (1725) 
I. 97 With one pair of organs they can make the whole 
house ring. : 

d. Applied, with distinetive epithets, to the 
separate groups of stops (fartial organs), each 
with its own keyboard, which inake up an organ. 

Of these the chief is the great organ, containing stops 
mostly of powerful tone; the others are the chotr orgun, 
containing lighter stops used for accompanying a choir (sce 
Cuiuir-orGAN); the (formerly used) echo organ, inclosed in 
a case, for producing a soft and distant effect, and its 
successor the swed/ organ, inclosed in a szvell-bo-c capable of 
being opened or shut by a szvell pedal so as to produce 
crescendo or diminuendo effects ; the solo organ, in which 
each stop is of special quality of tone, adapted for playing 
a solo melody accompanied by other stops; and the pedal 
organ, containing the stops of lowest pitch, forming a bass 
to the manuals. 

1606-7- {sce Cuoir orGan). 1613 Organ Specif. Worcester 
Cathedral, The particulars of the great organ. 1660 Speci/. 
Organ Banqueting Room, Whitehall in Grove Dict. Mus. 
11. sg0 Great Organ, to stops... Eccho Organ, 4 stops. 1876 
Hitts Catech. Organ i. (1878) 3 The fourth manual, the 
Solo Organ, contains pipes of a particular species, on a high 
pressure of wind and voiced specially for Solo playing. 1898 
Stainer & Barrett Dict. Wus. Terms 337/72 A complete 
organ may be said toconsist of five parts: choir organ, great 
Organ, swell organ, solo organ, and pedal organ...A large 
organ therefore consists of a nuinber of small organs differing 
in quality of tone, and so arranged as to be under the control 
of one peiformer. 

3. Applied to other musical instruments, as in 
Dutch organ, 

1825 Hone Every-day Bk. 1. 1243 A band..consisted of a 
double drum, a Dutch orgin, the tambourine. 

Stig. 1844 Zoologist 11.727 Vhe croaking..being so loud 
and shrill, as to have obtained for these frogs the name of 
“Cambridgeshire nightingales', and ‘ Whaddon organs‘! 

= BAKREL-ORGAN : ef. organ-grinder in S. 

1840 Dickens Old C, Shop xviii, ‘You must be more 
careful, sir’, said Jerry, walking coolly to the chair where 
he had placed the organ, and setting the stop. 1849 Ruskin 
Sev. Lanips v. § 24 He..would also, if he might, give grind- 

ing organs to God's angels to make their music easier. 

¢. A keyboard wind-instrument with inetal reeds, 
bellows mostly worked by treadles, and (usually) 

a number of stops; an instrument of the harmonium 

class; a teed-organ. American organ: a reed- 

organ in which the air is drawn inwards to the 
reeds, instead of being driven outwards as in the 
harmonium proper. 

1880 E. Prout in Grove Dict. Mus. 1.61 The Ainerican 

Vou. VII, 
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organ under its present name .. was first introduced by 
Messrs. Mason and Hamlin of Boston, about the year 1860, 
1880 A. J. Hipkins 6rd. 1. 667 He was induced to secure to 
himself the sole privilege of using the name Harmonium in 
France, thus forcing other makers to use the name Organ, 
and thus to add another stone to the cairn of confusion in 
musical tnstrument nomenclature. 

+4. Medixval Mus. = ORGANUM 2. Obs. 

¢1380 Wycur Hs, (1880) 91 Wib knackynge of newe 
song, as orgen or deschant. 1393 Lanci. P. Pd. C. xxi 7 
«And how osanna by orgone olde folk songe. 

II. An instrument generally. 

5. A part or member of an animal or plant body 
adapted by its structure for a particular vital func- 
tion, as digestion, respiration, excretion, reproduc- 
tion, locomotion, perception, ete. 

¢ 1420 Chron. Vilod. 2480 Alle pe remanent of my body.. 
Excepte pe organys of pe lemys be whyche gouernede my 
wyttus fyue. 1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 132/1 The bodye, 
kepyng yet stil his shappe & his organis not much perished. 
1578 Banister Hist, Max vin, 108 The hand, beyng .. the 
organ of organes, and an organ before all other organs. 
1596 SHAks. Werch. V. i. i. 62 Hath not a lew hands, 
o:gans, deinentions, sences, affections, passions? 1656 tr. 
Tobbes’ Elen. Philos. (1839) 390 ‘Lhe parts of our body, by 
which we perceive any thtng, are those we commonly call 
the organs of sense. 1668 Witkins Aeald Char. 375 That 
Configuration which there is in the Organs of speech upon 
the framing of several Letters. 1759 13. STILLINGFLEET tr. 
Biberg’s Econ. Nature in lise. Tracts (1762) 59 The organs 
of generation are contained in the flower. 1773 Hunter 
in Art. Traus, LXILI. 486 Two branches, which pass to 
the electric organ through the gills. 1855 Dain Senses & 
Int. 1. it. § 25 (1864) 65 The organ of mind is not the brain 
by itself: it is the brain, nerves, muscles, organs of sense 
and viscera. 1878 Hcux.ey /hystogr. 221 In the centre of 
each flower is found a hollow organ, the pistil. 

b. The human organs of speech or voice col- 
leetively; the larynx and its accessories as used 
in speaking or singing. (Somewhat rare; peih. 
associated with sense Tt or 2.) 

1601 SHaks. 7'wed. .V. 1. iv. 33 Thy small pipe Is as the 
maidens organ, shrill, and sound. 1732 Leotarp Sethos 11. 
vit. 102 Uttering cries., deeper than was in the power of 
any human organ, 1860 Tyxpact Géae. u. i, 226 The boy's 
organ vibrates more rapidly than the man’s. 1860 ReApE 
Cloister & H. |v. (1896) 151 A little muttering was heard 
outside; Denys's rough organ and a woman's soft and mel- 
low voice. 

c. Lhrenology. One of the regions of the brain 
held to be the seat or material centre of particular 
mental faculties or tendencies. 

1806 Med. Frni. XV. 210 llis organ for thieving is very 
visible ; he has likewise the organ of representation. 1836 
Jas. Grant Randont Kecotl. Ilo. Lords xiv. 332 Vhe organ 
of combativeness is niost prominently developed. 1860 
Dickexs Uncowmm. Trav. v, Such eimai cherub would.. 
have that gallant officer's organ of destructiveness out of 
his head. 

d. Uscd in the names of special structures in 
the animal body, denominated after their dis- 
eoverers, as: 

Organ of Bojanns, the nephridium or urinary apparatus 
in inolluscs; ongan of Corti, a complicated structure in the 
cochlea of the car, supposed to be the essential auditory 
apparatus; organ of Giralides, the remnant of the Wolffian 
body in the male, the parepididymis; Yacobson's organ, 
a separated portion of the nasal cavity in certain vertebrates; 
organ of Kosennuiller, the remnant of the Wolffian body in 
the female, the parovarium. 

1877 Houxcey nat, [nv Anim, 478 The renal organs, or 
organs of Bojanus, are usually two in number. 1882 Syed. 
Soc. Lev., s.v. Corti, The organ of Corti is developed from 
the epiblast cells lining the canalis cochlearis. 1885 /éid., 
Gtraldes, organ of, the three or more small irregular 
masses situated in front of the spermatic cord, just above 
the head of the epididyinis. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson 
Auitnt Life 133 Organ of Bojanus or nephridium {in the 
Mussel]. /62, 346 A portion of the nasal cavity becomes 
separated off from the nose proper. It is known as Jacob- 
son's organ, and is supplied by the fifth nerve as well as by 
the olfactory. 1897 Syd. Soc. Lex., Roseninuller, organ of, 
the Parovartunt. 

+6. Applied to certain mechanieal contrivances, 
esp. fire-arms of more or less elaborate construction, 
machine-guns, ete.: see quots. Cf. OrcuE. Obs. 

ais4q8 Watt Chron, [/en. V# o1b, And shot .. great 
gonnes.. The citezens of Mauns muche merveilyng at these 
newe orgaynes. 1603 Knottes //ist. Turks (1621) 1033 
Wee tooke thirteene field pieces, whereof foure were greater 
than the rest, which they called organes. 1729 SHELVocKE 
artillery y. 312 Cannons, Mortars, Petards &c. might be 
more properly called Organs than Machines. 1769 FALcoNER 
Diet. Martne (1789), Orgues, an organ, or machine, some: 
times used ina sea-fight by privateers: it contains several 
barrels of small arms, fixed upon one stock, so as to be all 
fired together. 

III. An instrument. fy. 

7. A means of action or operation, an instrument, 
a ‘tool’; a person, body of persons, or thing by 
which some particular purpose is carried out or 
sone function is performed. arch. 

1548 Hat. Chrou., Hen. V7 113, An enchanteresse, an 
orgayne of the deuill, sent from Sathane. /é/d. 158 b, He 
was noted to be the very organ, engine, and diviser of the 
destruccion of. .tle good duke of Gloucester. 1675 BaxTER 
Cath, Theol. 1. u. 28 God knoweth all Names, Notions, 
Propositions and Syllogixins, with their modes; as they are 
the measures, organs or actings of Humane Understandings. 
1801 A. Hamitton IVs. (1886) VII. 225 To provide a faithful 
and efficient organ for carrying into execution the laws of 
the United States, which otherwise would be a dead letter, 
1849 Macavutay //ist, Eng. ix. 11. 529 James..afraid that 
his eneinies might get tbis organ of his will (the great seal] 


into their hands, 


ORGAN. 


1888 Bryce Amer. Courmw, 1. ix. 116 
The functions which these officials discharge belong in 
America to the State Governments or to the organs of local 
governments, 

b. A mental or spiritual faculty regarded as an 
instrument of the mind or soul; sometimes as 
compared to a bodily organ (sense 5). 

1656 Stantey //ist. Philos. v. (1701) 180/2 That is Intellect; 
this the natural Organ accommodated for Judgment. 1809-10 
CoterinGe Friend (1865) 96. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamitton 
WMetaph. xxxviii. (1870) I]. 374 Faith,—Belief,—is the organ 
by which we apprehend what is beyond our knowledge. 
1850 McCosn Drv. Govt. 1, (1874) 298 The conscience is 
not the law itself, it is merely the organ which makes it 
known to us—the eye that looks to it. 

ce. An instrument, means, or medium of com- 

munieation, or of expression of opinion; sec. 
applied to a newspaper or journal which serves as 
the mouthpiece of a particular party, denomina- 
tlon, cause, movement, or pursuit. 
_ 1788 Reio Aristotle's Log. iv. § 3.76 The silly and un- 
instructive reasonings..brought forth by this grand organ 
of science. 1806 M, Cutter in Life, Frals. & Corr. (1888) 
Il. 336, I am now, in compliance with the order of this 
ecclesiastical council, and as their organ, to address you. 
1826 E. Irvixc Sadylox 11. 385 Not only..the men, but.. 
the organs of the men, the distempered newspapers which 
they pour in amongst you. 1853 Bricut Sf. /ndfa 3 June, 
A newspaper which was generally considered throughout 
India to be the organ of the Government. 1882 dthenzum 
11 Mar, 309/1 The various branches of natural science .. 
have their special organs, by means of which tbeir votaries 
can communicate with one another. 

8. attrib. aud Comb., as (sense 2) organ-bench, 
-blast, -case, -curtain, -harmony, -key, -music, 
-note, -feal, -prelude, -seat, -song, -tone, -voice; 
organ-liké a. (sense 5) organ albumin, current, 
proteid; organ-beater (tr. med... pr/sator organ- 
orum), a player on a medizval organ, with large 
keys struck with the fist; organ-bird, a name for 
the South Ameriean Cyphorhinus cantans and 
a Tasmanian species of Gymsorhina, from their 
notes; organ-blower, a person who works the 
bellows of an organ; also a mechanical contrivance 
for the saine purposc; organ-builder, one who 
‘builds’ or eonstruets organs; so organ-building ; 
organ-caetus, the giant cactus, Cereus giganteus, 
from the shape of its stem resembling an organ- 
pipe; organ-coral = ORGAN-PIPE cora/; organ- 
fish, a name for Sct:eva ocellata of the Southern 
U.S., also called drim-fish (see Drum 56.1 11); 
organ-gallery, a gallery in a chureh or other 
building, in which the organ is placed; organ- 
grinder, an itinerant street musician who turns 
the handle of a barrel-organ (sec GRIND v.! 7); so 
ovgan-grinding adj. and sb.; organ-gun, a fire- 
arm having several charged chambers set side by 
side like o1gan-pipes (cf. 6); organ-harmonium, 
a large harmonium of elaborate construction or 
powerful tone, adapted to take the place of an 
organ; organ-loft, a loft or gallery in which an 
organ is placed; organ-maker (now rare), a 
maker of organs, an organ-builder; organ-man, 
(a) a man employed in building or repairing an 
organ; (6) organ-srinder; + organ- metal, 
metal used for the pipes of an organ; organ-piano, 
a pianoforte with a special contrivance for pro- 
ducing a sustained tone as in the organ; also 
called melopiano; organ-player (now rare), one 
who plays an organ, an organist; organ pleat = 
ORnGAN-PIPE 3.C; organ-point (A/us.) = PEDAL- 
POINT; organ-rest (//er.) = CLARION sb. 2 (1846 
in Worcester); organ-screen, an ornamental 
screen on which an organ is placed in a eathedral 
or other church; + organ-soler Qds. [see SoLER], 
an organ-loft or organ-gallery; organ-stop, a 
stop, or set of pipes of the same quality of tone, in 
an organ (see 2). See also ORGAN-PIPE. 

1892 Syd. Soc. Le.v., “Organ albumin, the albumin which 
constitutes part of a tissue in contradistinction from the 
circulating albumin ofthe fluids. 1877 Hopkins & RimBautt 
Organ 33 Vhey (the keys] were struck down by the fist of 
the player.. whence... arose the expression *organ-beater, 1880 
Hopkins in Grove Dict. A/us, 11.580 There were probably 
nearly as many springs for the organ-beater to overconie 
as there were pipes to sound. 1863 Bates Vat. Aimazou 
xiii. (1864) 448, I frequently heard. .the ‘realejo’ or *organ- 
bird..,the most remarkablesongster, by far, of the Amazonian 
forests. 1893 Newton Dict. Birds 404 ‘Vasmania has. .the 
Organ-bird of the colonists, G. Ayferleuca,.. or organica, 
1837 Cari yLe Fr. Kev. IL. vu. i, The rushing of a mighty 
*organ-blast. 1540 Ludlow Churchw, Acc. (Camden) 4 Payd 
to the *organ bloere for his yeares wages..ijs. viljd. 1719 
in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 11. 214 Chamber for ye 
Organ-blower. 1725 Loud. Gaz. No. 6347/3 Renatus Harris, 
of London, *Organ-Builder. 1859 Gen. P. ‘uomPson Audt 
Alt. 11, Ixxxviit. 60, 1 have, as you know, a weakness for 
*Organ-building. 1883 W. H. Bisuor in //arper's Mag. 
Mar. 502/2 We made haste. .to cut down an example of the 
. Saguaras, the *organ-cactus. 1644 in Willis & Clark Cam- 
bridge (1886) 1. 513 Solut’ Ashley pro taking downe the 
*Orgaine case, 0, 3.0. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Organ current, 
the current existing in the electrical organ of certain fishes. 


1766 Entick London 1V. 213 The *organ-gallery is sup: 
ported with Corinthiancolumns. 1806-7 BexEsForD ei 


ORGAN. 


‘Tum. Life 73 While an *organ-grinder, or ballad-singer.. 
are exhausting their whole stock of dissonances. 1887 
Spectator 26 Mar. 412/2 The Italian fruit-vendor or organ- 
grinder is often a retired workman. 1806 Wotcott (P. 
Pindar) 7y?stia Wks. 1812 V. 305 ‘he *organ-grinding Girl, 
whose discords kill. 1881 Afuca. Afag. XLIII1. 436/1 The 
organ-grinding branch of the musical profession. 1883 Daily 
News. 19 Sept. 3/3 After passing between two fae old 
**organ guns ', cannons with half-a-dozen or more barrels. 
1864 WessTER, “Organ-harmoniunt, an harnonium of large 
capacity and power, designed as an economical substitute 
for the organ. 1842 Tennyson Sir Galahad 75 A rolling 
‘organ-harmony Swells up. 1878 B, Tay.or Deukalion 1. 
i. 54 Cecilia, sitting at her *organ keys. 1543 Aderdeen 
Reg. (1844) 1. 190 In the *organe loft. 1664in Willis & Clark 
Cambridge (1886) 1. 156 The doore beneath the organ loft. 
1867 Lapy Hersert Cradle L. iii. 100 The panels of the 
organ-loft and the screen are all beautifully painted. 1431 
in Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 22 xofe, John Gyse, *organe 
maker, 1g42 in Glasscock Kec. St. Alichaels (1882) 43 Item 
for fetching of the orgon makers toolis viijd. 1809-10 in 
Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 1. 521 Paid Mr. Elliot 
Organ-Maker for repairing and compleating the Organ. 1626 
Vestry Bks.(Surtees) 296 Impriinis geven to the *organman 
for goinge to Durham about wood, xijd@. 1868 Herpes 
Realmah xvii. (1869) 468 The polka which the organman 
was grinding out. 1578 in Kerry S?. Lawrence Reading 
(1883) 62 Solde to Rocke 37 li. of leade which was *organ 
metall, viijs. vjd. 1422 tr. Secrefa Secret., Priv. Priv. 243 
The nyghtyngall shewyth his “organe notis. 1804 J. 
GRAHAME Své/ath 76 Again the *organ-peal, loud, rolling, 
meets ‘fhe hallelujahs of the choir. 1544 Churchw. Acc. 
St. Giles, Reading 70 The *Organ player for his yeres wages, 
nj x*, ai640 J. Batt Ausw. Art. Can 1. (1642) 143 
Squealing choristers, organ-players..vergerers. 1886 Pa// 
Mall G. 3 June 8/1 The train is slightly rounded, and falls 
in two “organ pleats. 1897 R. Kirtinc Caffains Courageous 
250 The skipper lurched into his seat as an *organ-prelude 
silenced him. 1896 Ad/b-tt's Syst, Aled. 1. 186 An increase 
in destruction of *organ proteid. 1540 Ludlow Churchw. 
Acc, (Camden) 4 Mendynye of the locke on the *organ-soler 
dore. c14z5 St. Elizabeth of Spalbeck in Anglia VIII. 
109/31 A wrast, bat is an instrument of “organ-songe. 1644 
Mitton Educ. Wks. (1847) 101/2 Sometimes the lute or soft 
*organ stop waiting on elegant voices. 1880 Hopkins in 
Grove Dict. Alus. 1. 403 Cornet. This name is given to 
several kinds of organ stops. 1g01 Q. Rev. July 122 Milton 
could not have produced his *organ-tones on a ‘scrannel 
pipe’. 1864 Tennyson J/f/fon 3 God-gifted *organ-voice of 
England, Milton, a name to resound for ages. 

+ Organ, 54.2 Oés. exc. dial. Also 6 organe, 
7 orgaine. [Corrupt ad. L. ortyanum, Gr. dpi- 
yavov.] = ORIGAN; penny-royal. 

c1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 236 Deos wyrt be man origanum & 
odrum naman..organan nemnef is hattre gecynde. c 1265 
Vocab. Plant-n. in Wr.-Wilcker 557/19 Ovganum, organe. 
1548 Turner Names of Ilerbes 57, 1 neuer sawe the trewe 
organ in England. .our comm'ine organ..is called origauum 
syluestre in latin, and in some places in England wylde 
mergerum. 1620 VENNER J’ta Recta ii. 44 Take of the tops 
of Rosemary, of Sage, of Marioram, of Orgaine,..of each 
one handfull. 1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. 3» Pulegium 
angustifolium sive Cervinum,.,.Wee in English [call it] 
Penny-roya!l, Pudding grasse, and Pulioll-royall, and in the 
West parts, as about Exeter, Organs. 1640 G. H. I} rits 
Recreations Cvjb, A good wife, once a bed of Organs set, 
The pigs came in and eate up every whit. 1886 ELwortny 
W. Somerset Word-bk., Organ,..the plant Penny-royal 
(Alentha pulegium)...1t is chopped small and put into a 
mess Called ‘Tea-kettle broth’,..often called ‘Organ brotb’. 

Organ, short for ORGAN LING, a kind of fish. 

Organ, v. vere. [f. Orcan 5b.'] 

+1. ¢rans. To furnish with an organ or organs; 
to organize. Odés. 

1652 Bextowes 7heoph. ww. lvii. 59 While lungs my Breath 
shall organ I'l press still Th' Exinanition of my o'regrown 
will. 1681 Mannincuam Désc. 89 Alas!..tbou art Ele- 
mented and Organ'd for other Apprehensions. 

2. To play on an organ (2v¢r, and ¢vans.). Organ 
out (quot. 1837), to dismiss by playing on an 
organ, to ‘play out’. 

1827 CARLYLE Germ. Rom. II1. 301, I organed, my gossip 
managing the bellows. 1837 -- Fr. Rev. I. 1. iii, As in a 
kind of choral anthem, or bravura peal, of thanks .. the 
Notables are, so to speak, organed out, and dismissed to 
their respective places of abode. 1844 E. FirzGeratp Lef?. 
(1889) I. 141 There is a dreadful vulgar ballad..wbich is 
sung and organed at every corner in London, ¢ 1870 BLackiE 
in W. Mellwraith Guide Wigtownshire (1875) 57 Anthems 
organed from rich cloistered halls. 

Hence O-rganing vé/. sé., organ-playing. 

1827 Cartyce Germ. Roi. 11. 302 There was such a piping 
and organing. 1878 Stevenson /uland Voy. (1896) 173 
Laboriously edified with chaunts and organings. 

+ Organal, z. Oés. rare. Also 6-onall. [a. 
OF. ozganal, orguenal, f.1.. organ-umt + -AL.] 

L. Organal vein (OF. veine organal]: the ‘vital’ 
or jugular vein. 

1523 Lp. Berners Froiss. 1, ccclxxiv. 621 The speare heed 
dyd entre into his throte, and dyd cutte asonder the orgonall 
vayne. 

2. Of or pertaining to a musical organ. 

1633 Ames Agst. Cerem. 1. 404 His denying of Organall 
musicke to have beene significant or typicall, is witbout 
reason. 

Organcine, obs. form of ORGANZINE. 

Organdie (g3gandi). Also -dy, -di. fa. F. 
organdi (1723, in IJatz.-Darm.), of uncertain origin ] 
A very fine and translucent kind of muslin. 

1835 Court Alag. V1. p.ii/2 The most elegant (bonnets] 
are composed of organdy of the clearest kind. 1861 Fue. 
Wom. Dom, Mag. 1\1.117/1 Vhe skirt of a very pretty blue 
and white Organdie. 1892 ald Mall G. 26 May 1/3 The 
organdi muslins with French flower-patterns. 
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Organed (f'1gind), ffl. a. rare. 
56.1 + -ED.] 

1. Fumished with organs ; organized. 

1586 Bricut JJelanch, xii. 61 Life lyeth rather in the 
essence..of the soule, giving it to a fitorganed body. 1669 
Cokaine Fletcher's Plays Poems 101 Whitst his well organ'd 
Body doth retreat To its first matter. 1689 Swirt Ode fo 
Temple Wks. 1755 1V. 1. 242 Methinks, when you expose 
the scene, Down the ill-organ'd engines fall. 

2. nonce-use. \laving an organ (musical). 

1834 Fonxstanque Lug. under 7 Administ. (1837) III. 19 
It should be seen whether the men of Caius, organless, are 
better than those of organed Colleges. 


+Organer. Os. Alsos-our. [ad.L. organd- 
atus, or OF. orgenere, organeor organist. Ok. had 
also organier (14th c.) as title of a book on the 
organ; mod.F. has oxganzer organ-maker.]_ a. An 
organ-maker. b. Au organ-player, organist. 

1413 Lypc. Pilgr. Sowle wv. xxxvii. (1483) 84 More helply 
is a Carpenter or a potter, than an Organer,a peynter or an 

smager. 1442 in Lincoln Cath. Stat. 1. 482 [Five marcs to 

e paid..to one Arnald] organor’ de Civitate Norwyc. a 1485 
Promp. Parv. 39/1(MS.S.), Organer, Orgonista,organicus, 

Organe'tte. [f.ORcan! 24-rrre.] A small 
‘organ’: a trade name for various musical instru- 
ments: cf. ORGAN sé. 3. Ing. 18y2 = ORGUINETTE, 

1889 Daily News 15 Nov. 5/5 A peculiar sort of photo- 
grapher's camera... not unlike an American organette of 
about a foot square. 1892 /’al/ Alall G. 21 Sept. 6/3 At 
Milan yesterday the International Literary and Artistic 
Congress .. the use of perforated cards for organettes was 
declared to be an act of piracy. 1893 JZisston. erald 
(Boston) Aug. 324 When the organette was played, the crowd 
soon began to gather. 1898 IVestm. Gaz, 30 Dec. 9/2 An 
organette has also been purchased for use in the school block 
of the workhouse. 

Organic (pige nik), 2. [ad. L. organic-us, 
a. Gr. épyavixés of or pertaining to an organ, 
instrumental, f. épyavoy Orcan sé.1; in L, in senses 
‘mechanical’, and ‘ pertaining to a musical instru- 
ment’. Cf. F. organique 14-15thc. in Anatomy.] 

1. Serving as an organ, instrument, or means; 
acting as an instrument, of nature or art, to a 
certain end; instrumental. rare. 

1517 Watson Shy ffe of Fooles 1. i, Approche you ynto this 
doctryne and it reuolue in your myndes organyques. 1541 
R. Copranp Guy.ton's Quest. Chirurg. Cjb, Which are the 
membres compostes, and wherfore are they called organykes 
& instrumentalles? 1644 Mitton Educ. Wks. (1851) 389 
Those organic arts which enable men to discourse and write. 
1645 — Tetrach. Wks. (1851) 168 With that organic force 
that logic proffers us. 1667 — P. LZ. 1x. 530 He.. witb 
Serpent Tongue Organic, or impulse of vocal Air, His 
fraudulent temptation thus began. 1883 T. H. Green Proleg. 
Ethics §85 The animal system is not organic merely to 
feeling of the kind just spoken of as receptive, to impres- 
sions .. conveyed by the nerves of the several senses, 

+2. Relating to an organ, instrument, or means. 
(Cf. ORGANON 2.) Obs. rare. 

1697 tr. Burgersdicius his Logick 1. i. 2 A System of 
Logical Precepts consists of two Parts, Thematick and Or- 
ganick.. .(The latter] converses about the Organs themselves, 
with which the Understanding entreats of Themes. 

b. Done by means of iustruments ; mechanical : 
= ORGANICAL a. 2b. 

(1646 ScHooTEn (#7‘/e) De organica conicarum sectionum 
in plano descriptione tractatus. 1704 Newton Enusmeratio 
Linearum vi. Theor. i, De Curvarum descriptione Organica. ] 
1885 LeupEsporF Cremona's Proj. Geom. 297 This theorem 
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ORGANICAL. 


BakeweEtt Introd. Geol. Pref. (1815) 5 These rocks contain 
no organic remains. 1835 Kiesy //ad. & Inst. Anim. 1. iii. 
139 The animal derives this nutriment from organic matter, 
the vegetable from inorganic, 185x CarPENTER Man. Phys. 
(ed. 2) 206 The Muscular tissue of Organic Life. . exists 
under two forms; that of fibres and that of cells. 1862 
Huxrey Lect. Orig. Spec, i. 7 In speaking of the causes 
which lead to our present knowledge of organic nature, 
I have used it almost as an equivalent of the word ‘living *, 
1878 — Physiogr. xx. 337 The matter of the organic world. 

b. Chem. Applied to a class of compound sub- 
stances which naturally exist as constituents of 
organized bodies (animals or plants), or are formed 
from compounds which so exist, as in ovganic acid, 
base, compound, molecule, radical; all these contain 
or are derived from hydrocarbon radicals, hence 
Organic Chemisiry, that branch of chemistry which 
deals with organic substances, is the chemistry of 
the hydrocarbons and their derivatives. 

1827 Farapay Chem, Alani. ii. 42 In the processes of 
organic analysis. 1831 R. Knox Cloguet's Anat, 2 By the 
mutual combination of these principles are formed the 
organic elements, which exist only in living beings, and are 
the exclusive product of organization...These organic ele- 
ments are, gelatine, albumen, fibrin, fat, mucus, and certain 
other substances less generally distributed. 1849 DD. Cane- 
BELL /norg. Chem, 295 Sulphuric and several organic acids 
do not cause a precipitate, even in strong solutions. 1869 
Kirkes PAysfol, (ed. 7) 16 ‘Vhe term organic has long ceased 
to imply a substance that is formed only by organized living 
tissues, and now signifies only matter with a certain degree 
of complexity of composition. 1871 Roscoe Alem. Chem. 
289 Organic Chemistry is defined as the chemistry of the 
carbon compounds, 1894 SctorLtemmMer Aise & Devel. 
Organ. Chem. v. 88 We define, therefore, that part of our 
science which is commonly called organic chemistry as the 
Chemistry of the Hydrocarbons and their derivatives. 

+e. Organic molecules: (a) Particles of matter 
supposed by Buffon to exist in living bodies, and 
to which he attributed the power of reproduction ; 
+ (6) ‘Spallanzani’s term for the sfermatozoa’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1790 Burke /'y. Rev. Wks. V, 59 They acted by the ancient 
organised states in the shape of their old organisation, and 
not by the organick molecule of a disbanded people. 1815 
J. Scott I%s, Parts (ed. 2) 293 His theory of the Earth, 
now forgotten, and his organic molecules, on wbich he 
attempted to raise a system of materialism. 

5. Belonging to or inherent in the organization 
or constitution (bodily or mental) of a living being; 
constitutional ; fundamental. b. Belonging to the 
constitution of an organized whole; structural. 

1796 Burney Mem, Afetastasio 11. 415, I have, perhaps, 
a little indulged my organic indolence. 1844 Emerson Leci., 
New Eng. Ref. Wks (Bohn) I. 266 We believe that the 
defects of so many perverse and so many frivolous people .. 
are organic. == ]’ng. Amer. ibid. I]. 306 There still re- 
mains an organic simplicity and liberty, which .. redresses 
itself. 1880 DisraeLti Endy. xxii, The bow of Walder- 
share was astudy. Its grace and ceremony must have been 
organic. 1884 J. Tait A/iad in Matter (1892) 58 The work 
of plausible writers in minimising organic difference is easy. 

ec, Phrlol. Belonging to the etymological struc- 
ture of a word; not secondary or fortuitous. 

Mod. In these (ME. Jise) final ¢ is organic, in those (ME. 


| Ads, fds) it is inorganic. 


is due to Newton, and was given by him under tbe title of | 


The Organic Description of a conic. 
+e. Of or pertaining to musical instruments ; 
instrumental. Oés. 

1811 Bussy Dict. ALus. (ed. 3), Organic, the epithet applied 
by the ancients to that part of practical music which con- 
cerned instrumental performance. 1825 DanneLtey Excycd. 
‘Mus., Organic, according to the Greeks, that part of music 
which was executed upon instruments. ; 

3. Phys. Of or pertaining to the bodily organs; 
vital; sfec. in Path. of a disease, Producing or 
attended with alteration in the structure of an 
organ ; structural (opp. to functional). So organic 
pulse (F. fouls organique), a pulse of such a 


character as to indicate organic disease. 

1706 Puitups, Organical or Organick, belonging to tbe 
Organs of the Body. @1711 Kew Hysuotheo Poet. Wks. 
1721 ITI. 212 Hymnotheo’s Soul, which while he slept re- 
main'd From its Organick Drudgery unchain'd. 1801 JZed. 
Frul. V. 441 lf the powers of an agent should .. induce a 
decided influence on the organic motions of life. 1809 /d/d. 
XXI. 302 Great organic affections often excite the disease. 
1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 546 He (M. Bordeu) 
describes .. an overwhelming multiplicity of organic pulses. 
1835 T.S.SautH PAilos. Health i. 15 The organic actions 
consist of the processes by which the existence of the living 
being is maintained. 1842 Branve Dict. Sci., etc. 857/1 
‘Tuberculated induration of the liver is an organic or struc- 
tural disease of that viscus, ; 

4. Having organs, or an organized physical 
structure; having the characteristics of, belonging 
to, derived from, or relating to, organized or living 
beings (animals or plants). (Opp. to 7vorgantc.) 

1778 J. R. Forster (f/f/e) Observations made during a 
Voyage round the World..on1. ‘he Earth and its Strata..5. 
Organic Bodies, and6, The Human Species. 1808 Goop(#/t/e) 
On the general Structure and Physiology of Plants, com- 
pared with those of Animals, and the mutual convertibility 
of their Organic Elements, 1813 Sir H, Davy Agric. Chem. 
i. (1814) 18 Organic substances as soon as they are deprived 
of vitality begin to pass through a series of changes. 1813 


6. Of, pertaining to, or characterized by syste- 
matic connexion or coordination of parts in one 
whole; organized ; systematic. 

1850 CartyLe Lalter-d. Paniph. vi. (1872) 210[They] bound 
it up into organic masses, 1855 Brimcey £ss., Tennyson 54 
After all that philosophical critics have talked of organic 
unity. 1880 J. Cairp PAzlos. Relig. x. 307 Consciousness is 
not a mere collection or aggregate of ‘faculties’ existing 
side by side,..but a membered or organic whole, every part 
of which exists only in and through its relation to the rest. 

b. Organizing, constitutive. (Cf. F. loz orga- 
nigue.) rare. 

1883 G. T. Curtis Buchanan II. ix. 202 His official duty 
under the organic Act by which tbe Territory was organized. 

7. Kesembling an organ (musical instrument), 
or the tones of an organ ; organ-like. 

1609 Donne 1st Elegy Mistress Bowlstred, He rounds the 
aire, and breakes the hymnique notes In birds, heaven’s 
choristers, organique throats. 1818 L. Hust Fo/tage Pref. 
31 The long organic music of Homer. 1832 — Poems Pref, 
29 Hear young Milton practising his organic numbers. 

+b. Aedixval A/us. Pertaining to the organum: 


see ORGANUM 1 2. Obs. 

1782 Burney //ist, A/ us. 11.11. 138 In some French churches, 
where the organizing the plain chant at a close has ceased, 
the organic, or additional part, has frequently been retained 
in the melody insiead of the original notes. ? 

+8. Organic vein: an old name for the jugular 
vein. Ods. Cf. ORGANAL a. I. 

(c 1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 149 Bobe on pe ri3t side and on 
be lift side of pe caane of be lungis per ben ij. greete veynes 
pat ben clepid organice or ellis guydes.) 1597 A, M. tr. 
Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg, xiib/2 Tbe lugulare or organicke 
vayne. 

+Organical, @. Oés. [f. as prec. + -aL.] 

1. Of music: Performed on an instrument, instru- 


mental; = OrGAnic a. 2¢. 

1s2x J. T.in Bradshaw's St. Werburge Prol. 1 Honour, 
ioye, and glorie, the toynes organicall, Endeles myrthes wt 
melodies! 1609 Dovtanp Ovusth. Microl. 2 Organicall 
Musicke (as Czlius writeth) is that which belongeth to 
artificiall Instruments. 1698 Stituincre. Eccl, Cases 382 
The use of organical musick in the publick service. 1700 
Watts in Collect. (O. H.S.) I, 317 Consorts of musick (vocal 
and organical), 


ORGANICALLY. 


2. Of the nature of, or pertaining to, an instru- 
ment or machine; mechanical. (In quot. 1729 


used specifically.) 

1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 261 To frame Instruments 
and Engines (which are called mechanicall, or organicall). 
1729 Suetvocke Artillery v. 311 The Action or Motion of 
some of these [Machines] is Mecbanical, and of others 
Organnical ..the latter operale by the slight artful ‘ouch of 
a single Person. 

= ORGANIC 2 b. 

1726 E, Stone New Math, Dict., Organicat Description 
of Curves, is the Description of them upon a Plane, by 
means of Instruments. [1819 in Rees Cyc.) 

8. Serving as an instrument, instrumental. 

1605 TINME Quersit. 1, v.22 As organical and instrumental 
causes. 1649 Jer. Taytor Gt. EZ-xemp.t. Disc. i. 37 It is not 
fitted with an instrument apt and organical to the faculty. 
1668 Wi.Kins Aeal Char. 1 The third Part shall treat con- 
cerning suoh helps and Instruments, as are requisite,,. which 
may therefore be stiled the Organical or Instrumental Part. 
1681 Baxter Ace. Sherlocke vi 210 The Pastors Office was 
made as the organical Office to make the rest; As Nature 
maketh the H-art and other noble organical parts, before 
tbe rest of the Body. 

b. Phys. Applied to parts of the body having 
particular functions = ORGANIC a. 3. Organical 
parl = ORGAN sd.! 5. 

1450 Lypc. & Burcu Secrecs 2543 Fle his presence, Which 
acomplysshed in membrys Organychall Isnot. 1594 J//rr. 
Policy (1599) N ij, Eies (which are the organicall instru- 
ments of sight). 1659 Pearson Creed (1741) 277 The hands 
of man are those organical parts which are most active and 
executive of our power, 1707 Curtos. in Husb. & Gard. 49 
Plants have..some organical Parts, that are..like some.. we 
may observe in Animals. 1733 Curyne Eng. Malady 1. x. 
$2 Is not every Animal a Machine of an infinite Number of 
organical Parts? [1819 Rees Cyc/., Organical Part.) 

4. Furnished with or consisting of organs, physic- 
ally organized, as an animal or plant body; per- 
taining to or having the characteristics of an 
organized being: = ORGANIC 4. 

1563-87 Foxe A. & AV, (1684) 111. 39 Organical, is called 
that which is a perfect body, having all the members and 
parts compleat belonging to the same. 1597 J. Kinc On 
Jonas (1618) 624 The organicall body of a little Ant, is no 
lesse to bee wondred at, than the huge body of Behemoth, 
1656 Stantev //ist. Philos. vi. (1701) 256.1 The Intellect is 
not confined to any part of the Body, as not being corporeal, 
nor organical, but tmmaterial and immortal. 1775 Rrip 
Let.in Wks. 1. 52/1 The result ofsuch an organical structure 
as that of the brain. 1802 Eng. Encycl. VIII. 26/1 Our 
organical frame we call our doc/y, 

b. Dealing with the ‘organic molecules’ of Spal- 
lanzani; dealing with organized bodies. 

1770 Monthly Rev. 531 The organical or molecular hypo- 
thesis. 1837 Wurwert /Jist. Induct. Sc. V1. xvi. Introd. 
378 The sciences which thus consider organization and vital 
functions may be termed organical sciences. 

5. Pertaining to the bodily organs; belonging to 
the bodily or mental constitution, constitutional. 

1643 R. O. Man's Mort. vi. 49 In man it is some organicall 
deficiency .. that is the cause, that some men are lesse 
rationall then others. 1669 Hotprer Elem. Speech 115 
Deprived of Speech, not by any immediate Organical Indis- 
position. 1811 £din. Rev. XVII. 39 It is indeed much 
clearer that there is such an organical delight. [1819 Rees 
Cyel., Organical or Organic Diseases.] 

6. Of the nature of, or pertaining to, an organized 
structure; organized ; structural; = Orcanic 6, 

1659 Baxter Acy Cath. u. ili. 427 Ie that is baptized into 
the Church, is baptized into an Organical body. 1674 Owen 
Moly Spirit (1693) 112 This various Distribution of Gifts 
makes the Church an Organical Body. 1786-1805 H. Tooke 
Purley (1829) 1. Introd. 14 B. Where will you begin? //. 
Not with the organical pari of language. 1802 Eng. Lucycl., 
That (judginent] which considers nature as one vast organical 
structure. 

b. ?Making up the structure of something ; 
constituent. 

1794 G. Apams Nat. § Exp. Philos. 1V. xlix. 351 These 
particles then are the organical parts of water. 

7. Organical vein: the jugular vein (cf. prec. 8). 

1607 Topsett Four. Beasts (1658) 223 The Organical vein 
of the neck, is the best letting of bloud, both in stoned and 
gelded Horses. 

Organically (pigenikali), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY¥ 2.]_ In an organic or organical manner. 

i. In relation to bodily organs or their functions; 
in the manner of an organized or living being; 
vitally. b. /’ath. In relation to the structure of 
an organ (opp. to funclionally). ¢. From organic 
or organized matter (quot. 1882). 

1681 Baxter Acc. Sherlacke vi. 211 1f the Head, or Heart, 
-.be gone, the Soul will be gone, because the Body is not 
organically capable Matter. a1704 Locke Elem. Nat. 
Philos. vil. (1754) 32 Allstones, metals, and minerals, are real 
vegetables; that is, grow organically from proper seeds, as 
well as plants. 1857 G. Bird's Urin. Deposits (ed. 5) 155 
When the kidneys are. .organically diseased, or even merely 
in a state of congestion. 186 BentLey Alay. Bot. 85 The 
bark..surrounding the wood, to which it is organically con- 
nected by means of the medullary rays and cambium:layer. 
79 Miss Branvon Vf.ren 111.281 Do you mean that Mrs. 
Winstanley has heart disease—something organically wrong? 
1882 Grikie Vext-bk, Geol, 1. u. § 4. 106 Most of the 
organically derived detrital rocks are calcareous. 

d. n relation to the constitution of a living 

being; constitutionally ; structural y. 

1862 H. Spencer First Princ. 1. v. § 32 (1875) 118 Were it 
not..that we have been rendered in a considerahle degree 
organically moral. disastrous results would ensue froin the 
removal of those strong and distincl motives. 1880 Disrarti 
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Endym, xiii, Perhaps he was organically of thal cheerful 
and easy nature, wbich is content to enjoy the present, and 
not brood over the pasl., 1887 Mrs. M. L. Woops Village 
Tragedy 216 Nothing's tbe matter—everytbing's tbe matter. 
She's organically weak. 

2. As parts of an organized whole. 

1841 Myers Cath. Tl. un. § 11. 42 Tbougb tbe lwo Testa- 
ments may justly be considered as organically connected 
into one lhving whole. 1880 R. W. Date Lvangelical Re- 
vival xiii. 277 The third chapter of John’s Gospel and tbe 
fiftb cbapter of Matihew’s Gospel are organically one. 

+3. By means of instruments, mechanically. Oés. 

1797 Brovcuam in PAtl, Trans, LAX XVIII. 396 This 
curve may be described (organically) by drawing one end of 
a given flexible line .. along a straight line, whilst tbe other 
end ts urged by a weight towards tbe same straight line.. 

Orga‘nicalness. rare. [f.as prec. + -NESS.] 
The gnality of being ‘ organical’ or organic. 

1675 Brooks Gold. Aey Wks. 1867 V. 169 Christ's body 
had all the essential properties of a true body; such as are 
organicalness, extension, local presence, .. &c. 1727 in 
Baitey vol. ll. 1755 in Jonnson. Hence in mod, dicts. 

Organicism (pigez'nisiz’m). [See -1s31.] 

1. ‘Fhe doctrine that organic structure is merely 
the result of an inherent property in matter to adapt 
itself to circumstances. 

1883 Church Times XX1. 154/2 The objection thal or- 
ganicism excludes design, on the ground that the living 
creature has properties necessary to the fulfilment of its 
functions, and that all is explained by these properties, 
which produce the organs and set them to work. 

2. Path, ‘The doctrine or theory which refers 
al] disease to a materia} Icsion of an organ’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). Hence Orga‘nicist, one who holds 
this theory. 

1853 Dunctison Wed. Lex., Organicism, ..The docirine 
of the localization of disease. 1879 Lewes Study Psychol. 
36 The two antagonistic schools of spiritualists and organi- 
cists, the one referring insanity to disease of the soul, lhe 
other to disease of the body. 1 
17 Mar., In the second period .. ey endeavoured to find 
in a certain region the actual organ which might be con- 
sidered as the seat of disease. On this foundation arose 
the Parisian school of organicism, which, until late in this 
century, held a dominant position in pathology. 

Organie, variant of ORGANY. 

Organific (figinifik), 2. [f. L. orgar-wm 
OxcGan sb] + -Fic.] Having the property or 
power of forming organs or organized structures ; 
formative, organizing. 

1840 J. Tl. Green Vital Dynantics 36 To .. concentrate 
the organific energies. 1886 E.G. Roptnson in Cir. World 
Pulpit XXX. 254/1 The vegelable seed in the ground 
decays, but the organific life-principle within it .. organizes 
to itself a new body. 


Organify (pigienifei), ». Photogr. [f. organi(c 
adj. + -Fy.] In old collodion dry-plate processes, 
To impregnate with organic matter (such as albu- 
men, gelatin, gum arabic, etc.) by means of a weak 
solution applied to the scnsitized plate, in order to 
keep open the pores and increase the sensitiveness 
and durability of the plate. Hence Orga-nifier, 
a solution used in this way. 

1873 E. Spon Workshop Receipts ser. 1. 264/1 The plate is 
not to be exposed immediately after it is organified. /6x/., 
The Organifier must be applied after the removal of the 


plate from the rain-water pan. .For the usual organifier 
employ albumen, 1 part; distilled water, from 3 to 6 parts, 
Organism (figiniz'm). [f ORGANIZE v.: 
see -18M. Cf. I. oxganisme (1729 in Matz.-Darm.).] 
1. Organic structure; organization. Now rare. 
1664 EvetyN Sy/va (1776) 648 So aslonishing and wonder- 
ful is the Organism, parts and functions of plants and trees. 
1yor Grew Cosm. Sacra u. iit. § 11 It is the advantagious 
Organism of the Eye, by which that is procured. 18go J. 
Martineau Seat Author. Relig, uw. ii. §3. 245 From the 
complexion of the language and the organism of the style. 
2. An organized or organic system; a whole 
consisting of dependent and interdependent parts, 


compared to a living being. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) 1. 474 When an artist has 
finished a fiddle to give all the notes in tbe gamut, but nol 
without a hand to play upon it, this is an organism, 1840 
Cartyce //eroes vt. (1858) 365 To bridle-in that great devour- 
ing, self-devouring French Revolution; to tame it, so..that 
it may become organic, and be able to live among other 
organisms and formed things, not as a wasting destruction 
alone. 1860 Mottey Nether/. (1868) 1. vi. 299 Vhe weight 
of the strong Protestant organism. .miglht fe balanced 
the great Catholic League. 1889 Sfectator 16 Mar., An 
arnty is nol a crowd of men, but a vast organism, travelling 
with indispensable baggage of enormous weizht. rgoo J. 1). 
Rosertson //oly Spirtt iit 53 Paul first taugbt us to speak 
of society as an organism. 

An organized body, consisting of mutually 
connected and dependent parts constituted to share 
a common life; the matetial structure of an indi- 


vidual animal or plant. 

Sometimes Ireated as something possessed by an animal or 

lant; sometimes, as in st/nute organisms, a fosstlorganism, 
identified with the animal or plant itself. 

1842 H. Mitter O. R. Sandst. i. (ed. 2) 40 There are 
formations which yield their organisms slowly 1o the dis- 
coverer. 1858 Luwes Sea-side Stud, 157 ‘Uhe simplesi 
organisms breathe, exhale, secrete, absorb, and reproduce 
by their envelopes alone. 1882 A.W. Warp Dickens vii. 205 
A mental and moral vigour supported by a splendid physical 
organism. 1889 A. R. Wattace Darwinism 11 The total 
number of living organisms in Ihe world does not, and can- 
not, increase year by year. 1894 H. Nispet Bush Girl's 
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ORGANIZATION, 


Rom. 60 Wounded and insulted in the most sensitive part of 
his organism. 
b. Organized existence in the mass. 

1887 Ruskin Pretertfa 11. 336 That quality of beauty 
which I now saw to exist 1Ihrough all the happy conditions 
of living organism. 

fence Organismal a., of, pertaining, or relating 
to organisms. 

1861 Witson & Geikie Jfem. E. Forbes iv.125 The power 
of organic chemistry to alter and extend the organismal 
sciences was felt and acknowledged by all. 1887 Atheneum 
7 May 611/3 The internal or crganisma) [explanation of 
evolution] as naturally commences witb the fundamental 
rhythm of variation in the lowest organism in nature. 

Organist (fuiginist). [f. Organ 56.1 + -187, 
after med.L. organista, or I. organisie (15th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. One who plays an organ; sfec. a person ap- 
pointed to play the organ at the services in a 
church or other place of worship. 

tsgt in Gentl. Mag. (1779) XLIX. 85 She gaue a newe 
name unto one of their Pauans, made long since by Master 
Thomas Morley, then Organist of Paules Church. 1597 
Morey /ntrod. Afus. 154 Vhis point. .might well enough 
be left out, though it be very usuall with our Organists. 
1640 in Rushw. //is¢. Coll. 11. (1692) 1. 165 Sir Nathanael 
Brent, and Sir John Lamb, Summoned for laying a Tax 
upon the Town of Hodsden in the County of Bucks, contrary 
lo Law, for the maintaining a pair of Organs and an 
Organist. 1712 STEELE Sect. No. 503 ® 2 The organist 
observed it, and he thoughi fit to play to her only. 1835 
Wirtis AMelante 364 The organist play'd out the hymn. 

b. A player on a street- or barrel-organ. 

1793 Trial 1. Muir at Edinb, 38 That she has been sent 
by Mr. Muir lo an organist in the streets of Glasgow, and 
desired him to play ga r7a, 

+2. A maker of organs; an organ-builder. Ods. 

1594 1. B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. ut. 96 How much 
more..ought wee lo admire that great and diuine organist, 
that hath made those goodly orgins of mans body, and giuen 
them such a good sound? 1609 Hottann Ayn, Marcell. 
327 Sericus an Organist [Organas ius] or maker of instru- 
Nients, 1653 Urquuyart Aabelais 1 xxiv, Looking: glasse- 
framers, Printers, Organists,and other such kinde of artificers. 

+3. Medieval Alus. = ORGANIZER 2. Obs, 

1782 Burney (71st. Alus. 11. ii. 75 note. bid. 136 The 
four singers of the Alleluja are called Organists of the 
Alleluja, because they organize tbe melody of it. 1819 [see 
ORGANIZE v. 3). 1 

4. A West Indian song-bird, a species of Fu- 
[F. organtste Buffon.] 
Also organist! lanager. 

1882 Ocitvie, Organist tanager, a species of finch of the 
genus Tanagra, peculiar to the New World, so called from 
its musical powers. 1894 Newton Dict. Birds, Organist, 
the English rendering of the Organiste of Buffon (/list. Nat. 
O/s. iv. p. 290), though it may be questionable whether all 
the information he ciles really refers to this species. 

t+ Organister, -tre. O/s. [a. OF. organ-, 
orguentstre, earlier form of organtsie: see -ISTER.] 
= prec. 1. 

¢ 1314 Guy Warw. (A.) (1887) p. 396 Organisters and gode 
sliuours, Minsirels of moupe, and mani dysonr, ‘To glade po 
ternes blibe. 1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 11. 227 Tubal 
pat was fadre of organistres and of harpores (L. canentiune 
tn ctthara et organo). c1440 Promp, Parv. 369/1 Orgo- 
nyster (S. organer), Orgonista, oVgamcus. 

Organi'stic, a. rare. [f. as ORGANIST + -1C.] 
Of or pertaining to organists or the organ. 

1840 Buspy Dict. Mus., Organistic, an adjective indicating 
that the music to whicb it refers, is composed for the organ. 

Organistship. [f. Oxcanisr+-suip.] The 
position or office of organist. 

1889 Grove's Dict, Mus. 1V.594 He resigned the organtst- 
ship of St. Patrick’s in 1810, 

+ Organity. Os. rare. [irreg. f. OnGAn 56.1: 
see -ITY.} ‘he condition of having organs, or of 
being organic; organization. 

1647 11. More Song of Sou/u.t. tt. xxiv, In their ethereal] 
corporeity, Devoid of heterogeneall organity. 

Organizable (giganaizab’l), 2. [f. ORGANIZE 
v. + -ABLE. So mod.¥. organisable (Littré).] 
Capable of being organized; spec. in Aiol. Capable 
of being conveited into organized or living tissue. 

1679 M. Rusven Further Discov. Bees 6 An organizable 
or antmable matter extracted by the Iloney-Bees from Trees, 
Plants, Flowers, &c. 1806 Kmicutin 7’. Trans. XCVIL. 
111 A pulpous organisable mass. 1875 Bennetr & Dyer 
Sachs’ Bot. 619 They mainly form the organised and or- 
ganisable part of ihe plant and of every individual cell. 

Hence O:rganizabi‘lity, capability of being 
organized ; or of being formed into living tissues. 

1839-47 Topp Cyc/. Anat. 111. 754/1 A fluid .. entirely 
destitute of organizability. 1847-9 /did. 1V. 507/2. 

+ Organi-zate, 7//. 2. Obs. rare". [ad. 
med.L. organiza/us, pa. pple. of organizare to 
Oreanize.] Furnished with organs; organized. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul ur. App. xxi, Death our 
spirits doth release From this distinguish’d organizate sense. 

Organization #gansizeifon, -izei fon). [ad. 
med. L. osgartizalio, n. of action from organizare.] 

1. The action of organizing, or condition of 
being organized, as a living being ; connexion and 
co-ordination of parts for vital functions or pro- 
cesses; also, the way in which a living being Is 
Organized; the structure of an organized body 
(animal or plant), or of any part of one; bodily 


(varely mental) constitution. - 
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ORGANIZATIONAL. 


1432-50 tr. //igdex (Rolls) II. 213 The body of nan was.. 
so proporcionate to the sawle tbat equalite of complexion 
was in hit, conformite of organizacion. 1664 PowER /x/. 
Philos, 1. 82 ‘Yhe several wayes and Organization of the 
Body [are] inscrutable. 1690 Locker /fuim. Und. 1. xxvii. 
179 Vhat being then one Plant, which has such an Organi- 
zation of Parts in one coberent Body. 1706 Puittips, 
Organization, a forming of Organs or Instrumental Parts. 
1807 J. E. Smitu Phys, Bot. 7 ‘Vheir curious crystallization 
bears some resemblance to organization, but performs none 
of its functions. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 904 Only in a few 
plants of low organisation does a fertile union take place 
between sister-cells, 

b. The fact or process of becoming organized 
or organic ; in /azh, conversion inte living tissue. 

1804 AperNeTHY Surg. Obs, 12 Its [a tumour’s] organiza- 
tion depend: upon actions begun and existing in itself. 1873 
T. H. Green Lutrod. Pathol. (ed. 2) 326 A thrombus which 
is undergoing a process of organization gradually diminishes 
in size,..and ultimately it becomes converted into a fibro- 
cellular cord. 

c@. concr. An organized structure, body, or 
being; an organism. 

1707 Curios. in Hush. & Gard. 27 The Contexture of 
Plants; whose structure is an Organization compos'd of 
Fibres. 1768-74 Tucker Lf. Nat, (1834) II. 283 In the 
worst-formed bodies, and most untoward organizations, there 
lies an immortal spirit. 1860 Dickens Unconiumn. Trav. vi, 
I must stuff into my delicate organisation, a currant pin- 
cushion which I know will swell into immeasurable dimen- 
sions when it has got there. 1876 Gro. Exviot Dan, Der. 
II. 1. xxiii, 97 Choice organisations—natures framed to 
love perfection. 

2. gen. ‘The action of organizing or putting into 
systematic form; the arranging and co-ordinating 
of parts into a systematic whole. 

1816 J. Scorr 1s. Parts (ed. 5) 255 In the organization 
of forms, Rubens was a most extraordinary being. 1841 
W. Sparoine /taly & /t. /si. II. 131 To gain strength .. by 
self-dependence and internal organization. 1862 Hetrs 
(¢itZe) On Organization in Daily Life. 1897 Mary KincsLey 
{W. Africa 364 The organisation of a service of transport 
was then proceeded with, 

b. The condition of being organized; the mode 
in which something is organized; co-ordination of 
parts or elements in an organic whole; systematic 
arrangement for a definite purpose. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 30 They acted by the ancient or- 
ganized states in the shape of their old organization and not 
by the organic molecule of a disbanded people. 1832 tr. 
Stsmondi's Ital. Rep. xi. 240 Tbe Turks arrived in Europe 
with an organization wholly military. 1849 MacauLay 
Hist. Ling. vi. 1. 129 Compensated by a great superiority 
of intelligence, vigour, and organization, 1875 JEvoNs 
VWoney (1878) 257 The organization of the Clearing House 
will be described in the next chapter. 

@. concr. An organized body, system, or society. 

1873 H. Srexcer Study Sociol. vii. 175 Sentiments and 
beliefs in .. barmony with the social organization in which 
tbey are incorporated. 1880 MceCartuy Ow Tims IV. 
liv. 169 This vast organisation bad apparently sprung out 
of the ground. 1894 Durh. Univ. Gril. 15 Dec. 104 We 
now have in the University .. somewhere about fifty-three 
different ‘Organizations’, athletic, intellectual, literary, 
social, and religious. 

3. Aledixval Afes. The singing of the OrcaNuM. 

1782 Burney Hist, Alus. 11, 11, 135 There can be no doubt 
but that some instrument had been used in the singing 
schools to teach this ovganization. 1880 W. S. Rocxstro 
in Grove's Dict. Mus. V1. Hucbaldus, .. wbo died ..in 
the year 930,.. prefers no claim to be regarded as the 
originator of the new method of Singing, but speaks of it 
asa practice ‘which they commonly call organization ’. 

Hence Organizational a., of or pertaining to 
organization; Organiza‘tionist, one who advocates 
or practises organization in any department. 

1881 Temperance Record 14 July 433/1 It may be desirable 
to consider. whether some organisational change could not 
with advantage be made. 1885 /’a// A/al/ G. 29 May 3/1 
Two of tbe largest cities in the States advertised for a skilled 
‘charity organizationist’, 1895 H’est#. Gaz. 23 Sept. 3/3 
A convinced Charity Organisationist. 

Organize (figansiz), v. [ad. med.L. organ- 
tsare, -isare, {. organ-umt ORGAN sb.l; see -1ZE. 
Cf. F. organiser, -izer (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

l. ¢rans. To furnish with organs; to render 
organic; to give the structure and interdependence 
of parts which subserves vital processes; to form 
into a living bcing, or living tissue. Usually in 
pa. Pple., see also ORGANIZED 1, 

1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) 1v. xxv. 70 The body was 
organysed kyndely in power for to receyuen the sowle 
withynne hym. 1597 Hooker £ecd, Pod. v. \viii, Even as 
the soul dotb organize the body, and give unto every mem- 
ber thereof that substance, quantity, and shape, which 
nature seeth most expedient. 1664 Power £.rf. Philos. 1. 
16 Some Cheese Mites we could see (as little..asa Mustard- 
seed) yet perfectly shap’d and organiz’d. 1707 Curios. in 
flush. & Gard, 319 Can a meer Vegetable become organiz’d 
to forin it self into a flying Animal like a Duck? 1873 
‘I. H. Green latrod. Pathol. (ed. 2) 326 The thrombus 
when once formed either becomes organized or softens. 
1874 Lunnock Orig. & Alet. /uzs.i. 7 In the perfect state 
they are highly organized. 

b. enxtr. for refi. To become organic, be formed 
into living tissue. 

1880 MacCormac Antisepft. Surg. 147 Vhe coagulum left 
behind undisturbed will presently organise. — 

2. genx. Yo fori into a whole with mutually 
connected and dependent parts; to co-ordinate 
parts or elements so as to form a systematic whole 
(with either the whole or the parts as object); to 
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give a definite and orderly structure to; to 
syStematize; to frame and put into working order 
(an institution, enterprise, etc. ; to arrange or 
‘get up’ something involving united action. 

1632 Litucow Trav, x. 488, 1 Organize the Truth, you 
Allegate the Sense. 1791 Burke AJP. I’higs Wks. VI. 231 
‘ne several orders..so organized and so acting... they were 
the people of France. 1799 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Desf. I. 
42 Col. Wellesley was long occupied in .. organizing the 
civil as well as the military establishments. 1855 Mitman 
Lat. Chr. 1x. viii. (1864) V. 380 No philosophising Christian 
ever organised or perpetuated a sect. 1874 GREEN Short 
ffist. ii, § 6. 86 A vast conspiracy was organized to place 
Stephen of Albemarle..upon the throne. 4/od. To organize 
a picnic, a procession, a disturbance, opposition. 

b. zair. for refl. 

1887 Aimer, Frnl. Philol. VIII. 187 The men organize 
and, as Choros of old men, approach with hostile intent, 
but are worsted in the encounter that ensues, 

3. A/us. To sing the ORGANUM or accompaniment 
toa plain-song. (z¢r. and ¢frans.) 

(= Med.L. orxganizare, 13th c. in Du Cange ‘4 clericis qui 
organizabunt Alleluya, cuilibet 6 den '.] 

1782 Burney //ist. Aus. I. ii. 132 About the time that 
the organ was received in churches and convents, the 
Gregorian chant began to be organized by voices, in the 
manner which was afterwards called Discant. Ibid. 135 
Hubald and Odo..as well as Guido, speak frequently, in 
their treatises, of organizing. 1819 Pantologia, Organists, 
the old name applied to those Romish priests who organized, 
or sung in parts. .. Certain priests or clerks, .. generally four 
of them, .. sung in parts, i.e. they organized the melody; 
particularly that applied to the word Hallelujah, by adding 
to it other parts, and thence were called Organists of the 
Hallelujah. 

Hence Organizing vd/. sd. and ffl. a. 

1599 Minsueu Sf. Dict., Organtzo, tbe organizing or 
drawing the body into his partsand members. 1856 Froupe 
Hist. Fug. (1858) 1. it. 11 Lhe feudal system was still the 
organizing principle of the nation. 1861 Sranxtey Zas¢. 
Ch. i. 43 The organising centralising tendency which pre- 
vailed in the West. 1865 Mittin Avening Star 10 July, 
Mr. Hare's was the most practical and organising head tbat 
he knew. 1876 Strainer & Barrett Dict. Alus. Terms 
131 The first step towards harmony was to allow the 
organizing voices to have a choice of intervals, 1880 E. H. 
Donkin in Grove Dict. ALus. 1. 324 A rude style of part- 
singing, called ‘organising’, had been known for centuries 
before the Reformation. 

Organized figansizd’, pp/.a.  [-ED1.] 

1. Furnished with organs; composed of parts 
connected and co-ordinated for vital functions 
or processes; that is, or has becn, endowed with 
physical life, as an animal or plant body, or any 
part of one; living; organic. 

1598 FLorio, Organizzato, well proportioned, organised. 
1647 H. More Poems 86 Here dare I not define't, th’ En- 
telechie Of organized bodies. 1665-6 Pil, Trans, I. 200 
The Body of the Chick seems but a little Organized Gelly. 
1733 Curvne Lug. Malady 1. x. § 4 (1734) 94 There may be 
Aaimalcula or Organised living Bodies of all Sizes. 1802 
Parry at. Theol. xxii. (1819) 373 Plants or animals, Le. 
organized bodies, with parts bearing strict and evident rela- 
tion to one another and to the utility of the whole. 1874 
Roscor Elem. Chem. xxvii. 290 Such an organized structure 
is seen in the simple cell, the germ of living organisms. 

2. gex. Formed into a whole with interdependent 
parts; co-ordinated so as to form a system or 
orderly structure; systematically arranged. 

1817 Wynn in Parl. Debates 357 Until it was necessary 
to meet the organized rebels in the field of battle. 1874 
Morey Compromise (1886) 40 All other organised priest- 
hoods..move within formularies even more inelastic. 

3. Made like an organ, or like the sound of an 
organ. 

1603 Fiorio Wontaigne..xx, Tunable and organized ones. 
1819 Pantologia, Organized Piano-forte, an instrument of 
modern invention, consisting of an organ and piano-forte, 
so conjoined that the same set of keys serve for botb. 1889 
A. J. Hirxins in Grove Dict. A/us.1V.795 Two claviorgans 
or organized clavecins. 

Organizer (giganoize1). [f. as prec. + -ER1.] 
One who organizes ; one who arranges systemati- 
cally (see ORGANIZE 2) ; sometimes (with qualifying 
adj.), one skilled in organization. 

1849 Grote Greece 11. xiii. V. 304 An organizer of that 
systematic espionage which broke up all freedom of speech. 
1853 /bfd. 1. Ixxxvi. XI. 295 The ablest organiser and the 
most scientific tactician of his day. 1864 BuRTon Scot Aér. 
I. i. 16 Wallace..an organiser..of his fellow-men. 1884 
Manch, Exam. 22 Mar. 4/7 The organisers of obstruction. 

b. Alediwval Alus. (See ORGANIZE 3.) 

1880 W.S, Rocxstro in Grove Dict. A/us. 11. 609 Nothing 
could be more natural than..that the choristers who practised 
that method of vocalisation sbould be called Organizers, 
though..they sang without any instrumental accompani- 
ment whatever. 1881 /dd. HI. 61 Quintoyer (Old Eng. 
Quinible) Vo sing in Fifths—a French verb, in frequent use 
among extempore Organizers during the Middle Ages. 

O-rganless, cz. [f Orcan 5.1 + -LEss.] 

1. Having no (bodily) organs. 

1864 Huxtey Elem. Comp, Auat. i. 11 It is structureless 
and organless and witbout definitely formed parts. 1898 
Pop. Sci. Monthly U1. 490 Those organless organisins out 
of which the true cell only develops. — 

2. Having no organ (musical instrument). 

1834 [see ORGANED 2]. 1897 Darly News 15 July 5/3 On 
the at present organless orchestra. / 

+ Organ ling. O¢s. Also abbreviated organ. 
[Corrupted from ovgas ling, comb. of orgas, OR- 
Gays, q.v. Orkney ling was an_ etymological 


conjecture.] A large kind of ling (fish). 


ORGANOGRAPHY. 


1499- in Rogers Agric. § Prices II. 320, VI. 392—[ Earlier 
entries have oxgays, orkays, orgas, orgas ling : see OnGays.) 
Organ ling (many entries from Cambridge, Sion, Worksop, 
1499-1593), orgayn ling (Camb. 1526); Organs (Camb, 1507- 
1623), organ (Camb. 1550-1627). 1526 Ord. //en. V/// in 
Househ, Ord. (1790) 175 Organe Lyng—1 mess—3d. 1603 
Owen Pembrokeshire (1891) 42 Differinge as much from 
other people..as the Stockefishe or poore Johns doe from 
the lardge organ lynge. 1607 Cowett /aterpr., Orgeis. .is 
the greatest sort of North sea-fisvh, now adaics called Organ 
ting [1672 adds: corruptly from Ozkney Ling, because the 
best are near that Island}, 1655 Mourit & Bexnet //ealth’s 
Improv. (1746) 245 Standing every Fish-day as a cold Sup- 
porter at my Lord Mayor’s Table, yet is it nothing but 
a long Cod, whereof the greater sized is called Organ- Ling, 
and the other Codling, because it is no longer than a Cod, 
and yet hath the Taste of Ling. [1887 Rocers Agric. & 
I’rices V. 419 Ling, sometimes called organ or great ling.) 

+O-rganly, 2. Oss. [f Oucan sb! + -L¥ 1] 
Pertaining to an organ or musical instrument, or 
resembling the sound of an organ. 

1435 Misyn Fire of Love u. xii. 103 Gude il.esu, gyf me 
orgunly & heuenly songe of aungels. 

Organo-, combining form of Gr. épyavov ORGAN, 
uscd in various technical terms, chiefly of Biology, 
etc. (OnGAN 56.1 5), rarely of Music (ORGAN 56.1 2); 
as O:rganole'ptic a. [F. organoleptigue (Chevrcul), 
f. Gr. Anwrinés, f. AapBavev to apprehend by the 
senses], said of the properties by which bodies act 
upon the senses and bodily organs (1857 Mayne). 
Organometallic a. Chenz., ‘a term applied to 
chemical compounds in which an organic radical 
is directly combined with a metal’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
O:rganomo:rphic @. [zonce-wd. after ANTHROPO- 
MORPHIC] (see quot.). Orga:nophone, a musical 
instrument: see quot. Organopho‘nie a. [Gr. 
pavh voice], epithet assumed by a band of musicians 
who imitated valious instruments with the voice. 
Organo‘phyly [Gr. @uAor race, tribe], the tribal 
history of the organs of living beings, O-rgano- 
pla:stic a. [Gr. mAagtixés PLastic], having the 
property of forming or producing the bodily organs; 
so O'rganopla:sty, the formation or development 
of the organs. ‘+ O-rganopoie‘tical a. Ods, [Gr. 
momrixos capable of making, productive: cf. Gr. 
cpyavorouxos of or for instrument-making] = 
Organoplastic. Organo'scopy [Gr. -cxoma look- 
ing, examination], examination of the organs; 
Ssfec. a name for PHRENOLOGY. 

1857 Mitten Liem. Chem. 111, 214 Several polymeric 
forms, besides other compounds of these *organo-metallic 
bodies may be obtained. 1880 CLeminsuaw [Vcr tz’ A tov. 
Zhe. 270 In organo-metallic radicals properly so called 
we find properties of the same order, which we inter- 
pret in the same manner. 1886 Aerne/ & Husk 62 Some 
metaphors .. which describe Him [God] by reference to 
implements (such asa shield) may be called *organomorphic. 
1880 Advertisement, *Organophone. (Debuin, Inventor.) 
A close imitation of the brilliant and broad effects produced 
by a well-balanced pipe organ. 1 Stratford-on-Avon 
Herald 19 Dec. 8/1 He joined an *organopbonic band which 
travelled throughout the district, and gave variety enter- 
tainments. 1879 tr. Haeckel’s Evol. Man 1. i. 24 *Organo- 
phyly. 1864 WenstTeER, *Osganoplastic. 1879tr. De Quatre- 
Jages Human Species 122 Under the influence of the organo- 
plastic or evolutive force there were formed proto-organisms 
of a very simple structure. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hygienic 
* Organoplasty,Royer-Collard’s term for theart of developing 
organs by appropriate exercise of then. 1664 Power Ax. 
Philos. \. 71 Ye Soul is in full exercise of ber Plastick and 
*Organo-Poictical Faculty. 1864 WEBSTER, *Organoscopy,.. 
phrenology. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Organoscopy, the examina- 
tion of the several organs of tbe body in order to form an 
opinion concerning tbe... faculties. .and other endowments of 
the person. Also, a synonym of Cranioscopy. q 

Organogenesis (f:uganodzenisis’. Biol. 
[mod. f. Oxcano- + -cENESIS; cf. F. organoginésie 
(Littré).] =Orcanocenya. So O.rganogene‘tic 
a. = ORGANOGENIC. 

1859 Topp Cycl. Anat, V. 130/2 Organogenetic changes 
known under the general term of development. 1866 7yeas. 
Bot., Organogenests, the gradual formation of an organ from 
its earliest appearance. 1894 H. Drumsoxp Ascent Man 
i. 93 Human Organogenesis is a transitory comparative 
Anatomy. ; . 

Organogeny (figang'dzéni). Biol. [mod. f. 
ORGANO- + -GENY; in F. organogénie (Littré).] a. 
The production or development of the organs 
of an animal or plant. b. That department of 
biology which deals with this. 

1844 Dunciison Diet. Aled. Sc., Organogeny..The doctrine 
of the formation of the different organs, 1854 H. Spencer 
Ess, (1858) 166 (Genesis of Sctence) [Oken] says.. Biology, 
therefore, divides into Organogeny, Phytosophy, Zoosophy. 
1857 Buttock tr, Cazeauar’ Midwif. 211 A few interesting 

articulars of organogeny. 1888 Athengwunt 18 Aug. 227/3 

rganogeny, or the study of development, then showed that 
these types were not wholly imaginary. 

So Organoge‘nic a., of or pertaining to organo- 
geny; Organo‘genist, one versed in organogeny. 

1852 Dana Crust. 1. 1030 The positions have rather a 
relation to the lengtb or organogenic nature of the organ. 
1895 4 thenzum 27 July 134/2 He.. hecamea pupil of Payer, 
whose work as an organogenist he greatly admired. 

Organography (figang'grafi). [mod. f. OR- 
GANO- + -GRAPHY; in mod.F. ovganographie.] 
+1. A description of instruments. Ods. 

1559 W. CuNNINGHAM Cosmogr. G/asse Contents, 4 Organo- 


Pa 


ORGANOID. 


graphia, Lib. iij. /ééd. 40, 1 wyll reserue the making of the 
Sphere, vntyll I shewe you the composition of other instru- 
mentes required in this Art, in my Organographie. 1674 
Phil. Trans, YX. 213 The Authors thought of tbe Astro- 
nomical Organography of the Excellent Hevelius. 

2. The description of the organs of living beings ; 


structural anatomy, esp. of plants. 

1806 Wappincton Goldbech's Metaphysic Man title-p., 
The Organography of Man. 1829 Edin. Rev. L. 147 The 
Organography [Organographie Végétale)of M.De Candolle 
..is almost entirely anatomical, 1832 LinoLrey /utrod. Bot. 
1 heading, Organography ; or, the structure ef plants. 1895 
M. C. Cooke ifft/e) Introduction to the Study of Fungi, 
their organography, classification, and distribution, 

3. The description of the organ (musical). 

18z5 Daxnecey Encyclh Mus., Organography, or the 
description of that musical instrument. ; 

So O:rganogra‘phic, -ical adys. [in F. organo- 
graphique], relating to organography ; Organo‘- 
graphist, one versed in organography. 

1828 Wesster, Organographic, Organographical. 1835 
Linptey /ntrod. Bot. (1848) 1. 385 Describing ..the pheno- 
mena .. without investigating, so as to render complete 
their organographic meaning. 1848 Craic, Organoyraphist, 
one who describes the organs of animal or vegetable bodies. 

Organoid uganoid), a. [a. mod.L. oxganoiues : 
see ORGANO- and -o1p.J] Kesembling an organ 
or organisin in structure ; having an organic appear- 


ance, 

1857 in Mayne E-xfos. Lex. 1876 Bristowe The. & Pract. 
Med, (1878) 51 Tumours..organoid or such as are charac- 
terised by greater complexity and an approach to the 
structure of organs. /érd, 73 ‘ Organoid tumours’..com- 
posed of a fibrous framework, or stroma, so arranged as to 
form a series of loculi, and of groups of cells whicb are con- 
tained in dense masses within then. 

Organology figinglédzi). [mod. f, Oncano- 
+ -LOGY: in F. organologie (Littré).] 

1. The department of biology which treats of the 
organs of living beings, in reference to their struc- 


ture and functions. 

1842 in Duncuiison Jed. Lex. 1856 W. L. Linnsay Pop. 
Tlist. Brit. Lichens 108 A knowledge of the embryology 
or organology of the simplest plants 1s a necessary prelude 
or key to that of higher vegetables. 1861 Bentiey J/an. 
Bot. 1 Organology or Physiological Botany ; this treats of 
plants, and their organs, in a state of life or action. 

2. The stndy of the supposcl organs of the 
mental faculties, etc. indicated by regions of the 
cranium (see OrGan sb.) 5c); phrenology. 

1814 J. Forstek (¢/t/e) Essay on the application of the 
Organology of the Brain to Education. 1836-7 Sik W. 
Hamitton Jetarh. App. (1870) [. 407 The organolozy of 
Gall and his followers. 1880 Bastiax Brain xxv. 518 The 
use of this convolutional grey matter being altogether 
differently estimated by the Phrenologist froin what it is at 
present, their ‘System’ was devised, and their organology 
defined with no special reference thereto. 

3. The study of anything as an organ or means. 

1840 De Quincey Style Wks. 1860 XI. 201 The science of 
style, as an organ of in il style in relation to the ideas 
and feelings, might be called the organology of style. 1877 
Mortey Crit. Wise. Ser. 1. 377. 

So Organolo'gical a. fin F. organologique], 
relating to organology; Organo‘logist, one versed 
in organology. 

1857 Mavxe Expos. Lex., Organological. 1878 Bext tr. 
Gegenbaur's Contp. Anat.2 Special Anatomy takes for its 
ohject the organological composition of the animal body. 
1869 J. Hust in Eng, Afech. 19 Mar. 578/1 Bonnet must.. 
be considered as an organologist. _ 

||) Organon (g1gangn). [a. Gr. épyayoy instru- 
ment, bodily organ, etc.; the title of Aristotle’s 
logical treatises; = ‘instrument’ of all reasoning: 
cf. OrcANuM Formerly naturalized in sense 1, 
with pl, -oxzs (so KF. oxganon, -ons) ; now treated 
as alien in sense 2 with pl. in -a.] 

+1. A bodily organ, esp. as an instrument of the 
soul or mind: = Orean sh1 4, 6. Obs. 

1590 Martowe 2nd Pt, Tamburtl.y.iii, The soul, Wanting 
those organons by which it moves, Cannot endure, by argu- 
ment of art. 11§97 Peer David « Bethsabe Wks, (Rtldg.) 
484/1 A more than human skill May feed the organons of 
all my sense, 1629 Hunert //ist, Edw. /1, \xvi, Our Mother 
Nature.. By whom we haue our apt Organons assign’d. 

2. An instrument of thought or knowledge; 
a means by which some process of reasoning, dis- 
covery, etc., is carried on; ¢sf. a system of rules 
or principles of demonstration or investigation ; 
spec. title of the logical writings of Aristotle. 

1643 Lp. Iatktanp, etc. /nfalitbility (1646) 193 It is 
€asy to Impugne the Organon of faith, or Doctrinal] prin- 
ciples, but not easy to compose it. [c 1645 Howet Lets. v. 

x.11 When you have devour'd the Organon, you will find 
Pbilosopbie far more delightfull and pleasing to your palat.] 
1823 De Quincey Lett. Educ. ii. Wks. 1860 XIV. 26 An 
organon of the human understanding is as much above 
M. 1845 Grapstoxe Glean. (1879) VII. 156 A sound view 
of it (probability) is not indeed ethical knowledge itself, 
but is the organon, by means of which that knowledge is 
to be rightly handled. 1864 Bowen Logic ii. go It [Logic] 
1S not an organon of discovery. 1884 J. PARKER Apost. Life 

IIE. 346 Human Intellect,.as the organon by which we are 
to acquaint ourselves with God. 


Organo‘nomy!, (mod. f. ORnGano- +-0)nomy, 
as In aslronomy, economy, etc.; but here associ- 
ated in sense with vépos law.] The study of the 
laws of organic life. So O-rganono'mic <., per- 
taining to organonomy. 


nos 


1801 Med. Frnul. V. 369 Elementarlehre; i.e. Elementary | 


Doctrine of Organic Nature, by Dr. F. J. Schelver, Vol. I. 
Organomy. 1857 Mayse Expos. Lex., Organonomta,..a 
declaration of the laws which regulate the activity of the 
organism, or organic life: organonomy. /é/d., Organonomic, 
Organo‘nomy ”, variant of OKGANONYMY. 
1881 Wiper in Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. XIX. 533 The 
Names of tbe Parts—Organonomy. tf 


Organonym (pigeenoni:m). Bzol. rare. 
Gr. épyavoy OnrGax + évupa, ovopa name: cf. 
Onym.] The technical name of an organ. So 
Organo‘nymal, Organony mic ad@/s., pertaining 
to organonyms, or of the nature of an organonym ; 
Organonymy [= F. organony mie], the nomen- 
clature of organs, or of a system of organonyms. 

1885-9 Buck's [[andtk, Wed. Sci. VAM. 515 (Cent) The 
termy..are the names of parts, organ-names, or organonyms, 


and their consideration constitutes organonymy. 18.. Coves 
(Cent.), Organonymal. 18 . Witpsr (Cent.), Organonymic. 


Organ-pipe. [f. Oxcay sd.1 + Pipe sd.) 

1. One of the pipcs of an organ: see ORGAN 56.1 2. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 39/1 Orgon pype, or pype of an 
orgon. 1530 Patscr. 250/r Organ pype, frevie dorgre. 
1588 Nottingham Rec. WW. 224 Vhe orgayne pypes is in 
number xij. score and xv. 1832 ‘Tennyson Pal. Art xxv, 
Near gilded organ-pipes..slept St. Cecily. 1842 Braxve 
Diet, Sci, etc, 856/1 Organ pipes are of two sorts, inouth 
pipes and reed pipes, of each..there are several species. 

b. fig. : 

1595 SHAKS. John v. vii. 23, This pale faint Swan, Who 
chaunts a dolefull hymne to his owne death, And from the 
organ-pipe of frailety sings His soule and body to their 
lasting rest. 1610 — Teruf. 1. ili. 98 ‘The Thunder (That 
deepe and dreadfull Organ-Pipe) pronounc'd Tbe name of 
Prosper. : p : 

2. fransf. Applied to things resembling the pipes 
of an organ, +a. Some kind of fire-arm. Ods. 

1594 Barwick Disc. Weapons of Fire 10b, Fauconits, 
Robinets and Organpipes, all these be but light peeces. 

b. f/. Applied to basaltic columns, closely- 
placed, like a row of organ-pipes. 

1861 E. T. Hottaxn in Peaks Passes § Glaciers Ser, 1. 
1. 68 High up inthe cliffs of this mountain is a very singular- 
looking group of red basaltic organ-pipes, arranged with 
great regularity of structure. 

c. ‘In costume, a large piping ; a rounded flute’ 
(Cent, Did... 

3. Organ-pipe coral: sce CoRAL 54.1 1b. 

1833 Mantett IWonders Geol. (1838) Il. 478 Tubipora: 
Organ-pipe coral. 1890 A then.ennt 216/2. 

Organry (guganri). sonce-wd. [f.as pree. + 
-RY.) Organ-music; musical matter. 

1850 D. G. Mitcnett Reverics of Bachelor 71 Such manly 
verseas Pope’s,or.. such soundand ringing organry as Comus. 

| Organum ! (gigandm). [L. onganun, a. Gr. 
bpyavoy: sce ORGANON, ORGAN 56.1] 

1. An instrument; = OrGANON 1. 

1614 Ratricn /fist. World 1. ii. 16 He maketh the 
Phantasie in representing the Object to the Understanding 
to be a ‘corporal Organuin’. 

An instrument of thonght or knowledge ; 
OrGanon 2, Esp. in the title of Bacon’s work 
called, with reference to the “Opyavoy of Aristotle, 
Novum Organum, i.e. New Instrument or set of 
principles for scientific investigation. 

[1620 Bacon (é/t/e} Instauratio Magna, sive Novum Orga- 
num, accedit Parascue ad Historiam Naturalem et Experi- 
mentalein.] 1856 R. A. Vaucuan J/ystics (1860) I. 80 It is 
the heaven-given organum, in the hands of the wise and holy. 

2. Alediwval Alus, A part sung as an accompani- 

ment below or above the melody or plain-song, 
usually at the interval of a fourth or fifth; also, 
loosely, this method of singing in parts, the most 
primitive form of counterpoint or harmony. (Also 
called Diapnony.) 
_ 1782 Burney Hist. A/os. 11. ii. 75 Organum..consisted 
in singing a part under the plain-song, or chant. /éd. 
136 Organum .. was a general term for a single purt, 
or second voice, added to the melody of achant. 1880 
Heisore in Grove Dict. Jfus. 1. 509 ‘The first kind 
of variation from strictly unisonous singing in the Middle 
Ages was the ‘Organum or simple aggrandisement of multi- 
tudinous choral effect by the additions of octaves above and 
below the Plain Song or Melody. 1880 W. S. Rockstro 
ibid. 11, 610 Guido d’Arezzo..olyjects to the use of united 
Fourths, and Fifths, inan Organum of three parts, on account 
of its disagreeable harshness, 

Organum 2 = Oreany 2, ORGAN 2, ORIGANUM. 

a@1450 Trevisa's Barth. De P. R. xvi. ix. (MS. Bodl.) 
If. 250/1 He secheh Organum [ed. 1495 Origanum} and 
findeb bi taste remedye. 1533 Hivot Cast. /1elthe (1541) 

b, Thynges makynge the stomake stronge: Mirabolanes: 
Nutmygges: Organum. 1552 Hutokt, Organum and or- 
ganye herbe [= or7ganum), 

+O-rgany!. Obs. rare. Also 4 orgonye. [a. 
OF. organie ‘ organ’, a deriv. of organ, the forma- 
tion of which is not clear.] 

1. An organ; a musical instrument. 

1377 Lanct. P. P/. B. xvii. 9 Of gerlis and of gloria laus 
gretly me dremed, And how osanna by orgonye olde folke 
songen [v. rr, organye, orgene, organ; C-fext has orgone). 

2. An instrument, means; = ORGAN sé.1 7. 

Perh. a mispr. for organes. ; 

1605 Cuarman AW Fooles Plays 1873 1. 135 Since youth 
and love Were tb’ vnresisted organies to seduce you. 


+ Organy 2. ?0¢s. Also 6 organ(n)ye, 6-7 
organie, [Corrupt ad, L. ortganzm.] = ORIGAN. 
1545 Raynotp Syrth Mankynde 122 Setbe organnye or 


| 


\ 


ORGEAT. 


mythe with oyle olyfe. 1546 Lancrey Pol. Verg. De 
Invent. 1. xvii. 32 ‘The Wesil in chasing the Serpent pre- 
serueth her self with Rue, and the Storke with Organie. 
1578 Lyte Dodvens u. \xv. 232 ‘This herbe is called. .in 
Ienglish Penny Royall ,.and Organie. 1647 Litty Chr. 
Astrol. ix. 64 Organy or Wild Marjorane. 1706 PHiL.irs, 
Organy or Orgain, wild or bastard Marjoram. 1861 Miss 
Pratt Flower. P?. 1V. 173 Common Marjoram... The plant 
is sometimes called Wild Organy. 

Organzine (fginzm), sb. Also 7-8 organ- 
cine, 8 organsine. (a. F. organsin (1667 in 
Littré), ad. It. oxganzino, of unknown origin.] The 
strongest and best kind of silk thread, formed of 
several strands twisted together in the contrary 
direction to that in which their component fila- 
ments are twisted. Also oxganzine silk. 

1699 Phil. Trans. XX1. 184 The Goodness of Silk is dis- 
tinguished by its lightness, .. the Organcine is Superfine, it 
being the best sort. 1732-7 Cuampertayne St. Gt. Brit. 1. 
1. ti. 9 Upon the Derwent .. were erected in the late Reign, 
by Sir Thomas Lombe, those Mills which work the three 
capital Italian Engines for making Organzine or Thrown 
Silk. 1759 Petrein in PAIL Trans. LI. 23 The French 
were desirous of making raw silk fit for organcine or warp 
among themselves. 1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 235 There 
are three kinds of raw silk, organzine, tram, and floss. 1893 
Dict. Nat. Biog. XXXIV. 96 The machinery had rendered 
the manufacturers of this country independent of Italy for 
the supply of organzine. 

1732 Lond. Mag. 1. 36 Three Italian Engines for making 
Organzine Silk. 1831 G. RK. Porter Si/k Manuf. 203 Or- 
ganzine silk is of the nature of rope, where the combined 
strands are twisted in an opposite direction to that given to 
the separate threads. . 

Organzine, 7. [ad. F. organsine-r (1762 in 
Dicl, Acad.), {. organsin: see prec.) ¢rans. To 
make into organzine; zz/r. To twist threads of 
silk so as to form organzine. Chiefly in O-rgan- 
zined ffi. a. and O-'rganzining wvd/. sd. 

1779 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 198/1 Fine Italian organzined 
thrown silk. 1789 Piu.kincron View Derbysh. Il. 172 
Organzining or preparing the silk for the manufactures 
of Spitalfields: 1831 G. R. Porter Silk Manuf 210 The 
expense of organzining in France..is said not toexceed two 
shillings and ninepence to three shillings per pound, 

Orgasm (figexz’n). [ad. mod. L. orgasmus, 
a. Gr. type *dpyacyds, f. dpya-ev to swell as with 
moisture, be excited or eager. Cf. F. orgasme ‘an 
extreame fit or expression of anger’ (Cotgr, 1611).] 

1, Immoderate or violent excitement of feeling ; 
rage, fury; a paroxysm of excitement or rage. 

[1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ef, 145 It may be onely some 
fast retention or sudden compression in the Orgasmus or 
fury of their lust.] @ 1763 SHENstoNF Economy 1. 159 Vain, 
ah vain the hope Of future peace, this orgasm uncontroul'd ! 
1806 W. Tavior in 4m. Rev, 1V.604 So the poetic orgasm, 
when excited, glows but for atime. 1875 Lowe.t IWVords- 
zvorth Prose Wks. 1890 IV. 365 He saw man such as he can 
only be when he is vibrated by the orgasm of a national 
emotion, 

2. “hystol. Excitement or violent action in an 
organ or part, accompanied with turgescence; spec. 
the height of vencreal excitement in coition. 

1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc, Compit. xix. 809 When there 
appears an Orgasm of the humours, we rather fly to bleeding 
as more safe. 1971 T. Percivat &ss. (1777) 1. 200 A kind of 
Nervous orzasm, or spasm on the vitals. 1802 Med. Frué. 
VIII. 236 Many viviparous animals are subject to periodical 
venereal orgasm. 1899 //utchinson's Archives Surg, X 
129 The state of vascular turgescence which attends the 
sexual Orgasm. 

Orgastic (fige'stik), a. [f. Gr. type *épya- 
oricos,f. opyaew: see prec.and cf. sarcasm, sarcastic, 
ete.] Of, pertaining to, or characterized by orgasm. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 11. 392 An orgastic 
state of the genital organs. /d/d. IV. 92 ‘Lhe frequency of 
the orgastic paroxysms, 

Orgayne, obs. form of OrGaAN. 

+Orgays. Oés. Forms: 4 orgeis, 5-6 orgays, 
orgas, (5 orkays). (a. OF. orge?s, of uncertain 
origin.] A kind of fish; = OrGan LING. 

(1357 Act31 Edw. [// Stat. 11. ¢. 2 En cas que nul orgeis, 
cestascauoir pesson pluis graunde que lob soit troue en niefe 
appelle lodeship. /érd., Iyent les meister & maryners toutes 
les orgeis. ¢rams/. And in case that no Orgeys, that is to 
say Fish greater than Lobbe he found in a Ship called a 
Lode ship. ..The Masters and Mariners shall hane all the 
Orgeys.] 1427-1524 in Rogers Agric. & [Prices II], 312- 
Orgays (many entries in Cambridge Accts. 1427-51, 1508-15), 
Orkays (1438), Orgas (Sion Coll. Accts. 1489-94, Camb. 
1506-24); Orgas ling (Sion 1460, -89). [Later 1499-1593 
Organ ling, orgayn ling, 1507-1627 organs; see OrGAN LING.] 

Orgeat (|| orza, gdz7at). Also 8 orgeate. 
[a. If. orgeat (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. Pr. 
orjat, ourjat (in 17th c. Kr. also orgée, orgeade, It. 
orgiala (obs.) Florio, orzata), f. I’. orge, Pr. ord?, 
It. orzo:—L. hordeum barley.] A syrup or cooling 
drink made originally from barley, subsequently 
from almonds, and orange-flower water. fins 

1754 Connoissexr No, 38 Whatever orgeat or capillaire 
can inspire. 1769 Barrett J/anners of /taly Il. xxx. 203 
heir servants attend with lemonade, orgeate, .. and other 
cooling drinks. 1786 Han. More Bas Llex 229 Nor be the 
milk-white streams forgot, Of thirst-as-uaging, cool orgeat. 
1843 THackerav J//sc. Ess. (1885) 45 Pulling a queer face 
over a glass of orgeat (pronounced ovxyaw), 1864 Sata 
in Daily Tel. 21 Sept., Light refreshments, such as ices, 
coffee, orgeat, and lemonade, were handed about. 

Orgeilus, obs, form of OrcULous. 

Orgeis, variant of Orxcays, Obs. 


ORGEL. 


+ Orgel, orghel, orhel, 54. and a. Obs. 
Forms: 1 orgel, orgol, 3 or3zel (Orm. orr3zhell), 
oregel, ore3zel, orhel, horhel, horel. [OE. 
orgel, orgol, or3ol (whence or el-lic, -lice in AElfred ; 
etymology uncertain, as is the question of its 
relationship to the OHG. word which gave OF. 
orgoill, ¥. orgueil, ‘aide’, by which ME. or el, 
orhel, ovel was superseded in the 13th c.: see 
ORGUELL.] 

A. sb. Pride, haughtiness. 

a1023 WutFstan //om. (Napier) 148 Hwer ys .. heora 
prass and orgol, buton on moldan hebeaht and on witum 
aecyrred? c1z00 Trin. Coll, liom. 43 Woreldes richeise 
weched orgel on mannes heorte. /é/d. 191 Pe he3e sete on 
heuene, pe he fel of purgh is orezel. a1zz5 St. Alarher. 11 
Ichahbe isehen his ouergart, ant his egede orhel ferliche 
afallet. @1zzg Ancr. R. 176 Horhel wolde awakien. /d/d. 
210 Pe prude heod his hemares..uorte makien noise—lud 
dream toscheauwen hore horel. 

B. aaj. Proud, haughty, presumptuous, 

In orse/ swt0d haughty mind, written in comb. 

c12z00 Trin. Coll. Hom. 35 Ne to none heje, ne orezele 
men on pe wurelde wid to spekende. /d/d. 37 Alle ore3el 
men, pe telled hem seluen heize. c 1200 Ormin 6262 3iff 
patt he pburrh orrs3hellmod Forrho3hepp pe to wurrbenn. 
c 1250 Gen. & Ex. 3767 Ne wulde he .. For or3el pride ford 
Oor cumen. 

Hence + Orgelness, or3elness, pride, haughti- 
ness, hauteur. 

a1000 Aldheim Glosses (Napier, 31, 1108), lationis, orzel- 
nesse, creasnesse. ¢1z00 Trix. Coll. Hon. 215 Pare telded 
de werse be grune of orezelnesse. 

Orgel: see OrGLE. 

| Orgia (g31dzia), 5b. pl. [L. orgéa, Gr. dpya 
neuter pl., ‘orgies’.] = Orgies: see Oncy. (Some- 
times erron. as sing., with pl. oxgéaes, -ay's, in 7.) 

1570-6 LamBarpDr Peramtb. Kent \1826) 331 Then they fell 
afresh to their orgia. 1584 R.Scor Discov. Wrtcher. iu. iit. 
(1886) 34 Those feasts of Bacchus which are named Ong/a. 
16zr1 Bp. Mountacu Déatribz 553 From him are the Sa- 
basia, old Pagan Orgiaes and Mysteries deriued. 1660 
N. Ixceto Bentivolio & Urania i. (1682) 174 The Tri- 
ennial Orgiay's of Bacchus. 1675 Otway Alcibiades 1. i, 
When last Night the youth of Athens late Rose up the 
Orgia to celehrate. 1749-5: Lavincton Exthus. Meth. & 
Papists (1820) 288 While they are celehrating the orgia. 
1830 Gait Life Byron xxxix. 256 The return of the 
inourners from the burning, is the most appalling orgia. 

Orgiac (gidzi&k), a. and sd. rare. [f. Gr. 
type *épyax-os, f. dpyia orgies: cf. cardiac, maniac.] 
a. adj. Pertaining to orgies or an orgy. b. sd. 
( pl.) = Orgies: see ORGY I. 

ax859 De Quincey Posth. Wks. (1891) I. 42 He is ac- 
quainted with .. the Orgiacs.. and all the great ceremonies 
and observances practised at Olympia. 1890 Harper's 
Mag. Oct. 885/2 ‘Fhe writhing dance of naked black forms, 
the orgiac round circling in and out of shadows and light. 

+Orgial. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. orgia + -av.] 
A song sung at the orgies. 

1610 G. FLetcuer Christ's Vict. 11.1, The jolly priest .. 
Chaunted wild orgials, in honour of the feast. 

Orgiasm (p'dzitéz’m). rave. [ad. Gr. dpyac- 
pos, 1. dpy:a{-ew to celebrate orgies.] Properly, 
The celebration of orgies; but in quot. A state of 
excited or exalted feeling, as of a worshipper at 
the orgies (? confused with orgasm). 

1840 Mirman //ist. Chr. II. 213 The Orgiasm, the inward 
rapture, the working of a divine influence upon the soul. 

Orgiast (@udzizst). rare. [ad. Gr. dpyacras, 
agent-n. from dpya¢-ev: see prec.] One who 
celebrates orgies. 

1791-3 in Spirit Pub. Fruds. (1799) 1. 269 The main oh- 
jection of the governing powers to the Orgiasts of Bacchus, 
was, that their meetings were hy night. 

Orgiastic (pidgiz'stik), a. [ad. Gr. dpyaor- 
«os, f. dpyacrys: see prec. and -1c.] Belonging 
to, or characterized by, orgies; of the nature or 
character of orgies; marked by extravagance, 
licentiousness, or dissolute revelry. (In quot. 1698, 
app. of or pertaining to the flute or wind instru- 
ment : cf. next.) 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India & P. 376 For Instrumental 
[Musick], they [Persians] have little regard to Stringed, hut 
the Orgiastick they are very expert at. 1846 GroTE Greece 
1. xii. I. 314 The orgiastic worship of Zeus. 1879 Athenzum 
27 Dec. 823 After the orgiastic confusion of the revolution. 
1896 Brinton in Science 6 Nov. 695/1 The ‘ecstasy’ and 
prophetic ‘manteia’ which played such a large part in the 
orgiastic rites of Greece, 

Orgia‘stical, ¢. rare. [f. as prec.+-aL.] Of 
orgiastic character or tendency. 

a 1871 Grote Eth. Fragm. vi. (1876) 228 The flute which 
he considers as not ethical, hut orgiastical—calculated to 
excite violent and momentary emotions. 

Orgic (g:dzik), 2. rare. [irreg. f. OnGyY + -10.] 
= OrGiac. 

1789 T. Twininc Avistotle’s Treat. Poetry (1812) IT. 10 
After the celebration of the orgic rites. 1885 R. F. Litrre- 
pate in Excyel. Brit. X1X. 91/1 They {Egyptian pilgrims] 
landed at every town along the river to perform orgic dances, 

Orgies, 54. 7/.: sce OncyY. 

Orgillous, var. OrcuLous a., proud, 

+Orgion. Obs. rare—'. [a. Gr. dpyov (rare), 
sing. of épya OrGia, orgies.] = ORGY. 

1613 Sir E. Horny Countersnarie 2 If they refuse to dance 
a round in her Orgions antick, she will be sure they shall 
not passe without a broken head. 
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Orgiophant. Gr. Antig. rare. [ad. Gr. 
épyopavt-ns, he who shows or expounds the 
orgies: cf. HIEROPHANT.] (See quot.) 

1886 Lewis & Snort Lat. Dict., Orgiophanta,..a presider 
over the orgies, an orgiophant. 

+Orgle. Ods. Also 4-5 orgel. [OE. orgel 
(in comb. ongel-dréam), ME. orgel, orgle = OHG. 
orgela fem., MHG. orgel(e, Germ. orge/, MDu. 
orghele, Du. orgel, Sw., Da. orge/: in its origin an 
alteration of L. organa, pl. of organium OrGAan.] 
= ORGAN s.1 1 or 2. 

axoo Blickl. Gloss., Orgeldreame, organo. 13.. A. Alis. 
191 Orgles, tyinhres, al maner gleo, Was dryuen ageyn that 
lady freo. 1386 Orgels, orgles [see Orcan sé.! 2h]. 1426 


AvupELay Poems 16 He con harpe, he con syng, his orglus 
ben herd ful wyd. 

+Orgmount. Sc. Obs. [app. a corruption of 
F. orge mondé ‘pilled and cleansed Barlie; also.. 
Barlie pottage’ (Cotgr.). Cf. Littré, orge mondé 
ou amandé.| Boiled pearl-barley. 

1596 DaceypLe tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 98 Vpon fleshe, 
milk, and cheis, and sodne heir or orgmount [L. hordeogue 
cocto}, principallie thay lyue. 

Orgne, Orgon, -e, obs. forms of ORGAN. 

Orgoil, -oile, variants of ORGUEIL, Ods. 

| Orgue. Ods. [F. orgue organ, instrument, 
warlike machine, etc., as in quots. ] 

1. fortification. (See quot. 1706) 

1706 Puiturs, Orgues..in Fortification, long and thick 
pieces of Wood, armed with Iron-Plates at the end, and 
hung up separately by a Cord, over a Gate; heing ready 
upon any surprize, to he let fall in the Way, to stop it up 
instead of a Portcullice. 1762 STERNE Tr. Shandy VI. xxi, 
These [portcullises] were converted afterwards into orgues, 
as the hetter thing. 1853 SrocqueLer Afil, Encycl. 204/1 
Orgues. .are now disused. 

2. Old Artillery. (See quot.) 

1706 Prius, Orgues is also taken fora Device, consisting 
of many Harquehusses linked together, or of several Musket- 
Barrels set in a row within one wooden Stock, to he dis- 
charged either all at once, or separately. 

3. An organ: in quot. a series of basaltic columns 
like organ-pipes. 

1836 G. Dartey Mefexthe in Q. Rev. July (1902) 191 
Where his vast orgue, high-fluted, stands Basaltic, swept 
with hillowy hands. F % 

|Orgueil, torguil,orgul,sd.anda@. Forms: 
3 orguil, 4 -uyl, 5 -uille, -ueyl, 5-6 orgul(e, 
-oil, -oill, 6 -uell, Sc. -weill, (||9 orgueil). 
[a. AF. oxguil (Gower), OF. orgoill, orguill(11thc.), 
orgotl (11-12th c.), orguel, orguerl (12th c.) = Pr. 
orgolh, -gueth, Cat. orgull, Sp. orgullo, \t. orgogtio, 
a Com. Romanic cb., supposed ad. OHG. *uzguoli, 
f. urguol renowned. (See Diez.) In Early ME. 
this superseded or3hel, orhel, ORGEL; it became 
obs. itself in 16th c. When used now (as in quot. 
1833) it is only as an alien mod.F. word (orgo'y). 
The adj. use is not French: in ME. it was a con- 
tinuation of that of or3e/, ORGEL.] 

A. sé. Pride, haughtiness. Ods. exc. as alien. 

c1200 J+in. Coll. Hom. 63 To temien pe lichames orguil. 
Ibid. 137 Widteo pi lichame fro orguil. 13.. Coer de L. 
1821 For all your host and your orguyl. c1q430 Prlgr. Lyf, 
Manhode 1, 107, | hatte orgoill the queynte. 1456 Sir G. 
Have Law Arms (S. T. S.)172(They] makis unrychtwis weris 
for pride or orguille ofthairhertis. 1470-85 MaLory Arthur 
xxi. xi, Whan I rememhre me how by my defaute & myn 
orgule and my pryde, that they were hothe layed ful lowe. 
1474 Caxton Chesse 46 The mynystres hy theyr pryde and 
orgueyl suhuerte iustyce. 1521 S¢. Papers Hen. VIII, I. 
88 It shall so rehaite his high lookes and orgule. 1563-87 
Foxe A. & AL. (1596) 348/1 Not upon any orgoile, pre- 
sumption or pride, [1833 Lytton Exg/and tii, Our reserve, 
and that orguefZ, so much more expressive of discontent 
than of dignity, which is the .. proverh of our continental 
visitors.] 

+B. adj. Proud, haughty, presumptuous. Ods. 

a31275 Prov. Alfred 286 in O. E. Misc. 121 Idilscipe 
and orgul prude, bat lerit 3ung wif lebere bewes. 1470-85 
Matory Arthur xxi. i, The hysshop .. dyd the cursyng in 
the moost orgulist wyse that myght he doon. 1560 RoLLAND 
Crt. Venus 1. 614 Sic orgweill mynde to suffer it not docht. 

Orguinette (gigine't). [f. F. oxgue, or OF. 
orguine, var. of organe ORGAN (in sense ‘lyre’ 
(Godef.) +-rTTx.] A mechanical musical instru- 
ment, consisting of a set of reeds and a bellows, 
the wind from which is admitted to the reeds 
through holes in a strip of paper which is moved 
along by turning a crank. 

1885 Church Bells July 3 Advt., Orguinette Music, 1} per 
foot. 1885 Bazaar 30 Mar. 1264/1 Orguinette, with music, 
quitenew. | 

+Orgulity. Oss. In 5 orgulyte. [f. orgud 
adj. (see ORGUEIL) + -ITY.] Pride, haughtiness. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur x. 1, Thurgh our orgulyte we 
demaunded hataille of you. /ééd. x. Ixiv, For pryde and 
orgulyte he wold not smyte sire Palomydes. ; 

Orgulous (/1giz/les), orgillous (/ giles), 
a. arch, Forms: 3 orgeilus, 4-6 (9 arch.) orgu- 
lous, 5 orguillous, -eux, orguylleus, 5-6 or- 
guyll-, 6 orguly-, orgueil-, orguell-, orgyllous, 
orgullows, 6 (9 arch.) orgullous, 7 (9 arch.) orgil- 
lous. [a. OF. orgutllus, -gotllus (11th c.), orguil- 
Zeus (12th c.), AF. orguillous (Gower), mod. F. 
orgucilleux = Pr. orguelhos, orgotllos, Sp. orgulloso, 


ORGY. 


It. orgoglioso, {. orgueil, etc., ‘ pride’: see ORGUEIL 
and -ous. Used once by Shaks., and retained in the 
1634 modernization of Malory’s Aforte Arthur, 
but app. obs. from 16the., until employed as 
a historical archaism by Southey and Scott, and 
affected by late roth c. journalists.] 

Proud, haughty. 

c12§0 Old Kent. Sern. in O. FE. Misc. 30 Of po euele 
manne good man, of pe orgeilus umble. ¢ 1330 Arth. & 
Merl. 9344 Thai to driuen four kingis orgulous. a 1450 
Kut. de ta Tour (1868) 84 Thorugh her orguylleus port .. 
throwen doune of her worshippe and astate. 1470-85 
Matory Arthur xx. xvii, And vere as orgulous sette as 
ye are. 1481 Caxton Reynard xvii. (Arh.) 36 He was so 
prowde and orguillous. a1sz9 Sketton Replyc. Wks. 1862 
II. 234 Odyous, orgulyous, and flyblowen opynions. 1529 
Art. agst. Wolsey in Ld. Herhert f/en. 1/71 (1683) 294 The 
Lord Cardinal of York. .of his high, orgullous, and insatiable 
mind. x§92 WyRLry Armorte 150 ‘The English orgulous 
words did say Gainst Lord Cowcie. 1606 Suaxs. 77. & Cr. 
Prol. 2 From Iles of Greece The Princes Orgillous, their 
high hlood chaf'd, Haue to the Port of Athens sent their 
shippes. 1808 SoutHey Chron. Cid 239 They are of high 
hlood and full orgullous, and I have no liking to this match. 
1820 Scort fonast. xxi, Punished for your outrecuidance 
and orgillous presumption. 1848 Lytton //aroldv. iii, This 
our orgulous Ear] shall not have his triumph. 1890 Saz. 
Rev. 12 July 29/2 Lord Rosehery tore things to shreds.. 
in the hest and most orgillous fashion. 

b. fg. Splendid. ¢. Swelling, violent. 

13.. Coer de L. 272 His atyre was orgulous. 1484 Caxton 
Curtall 2 Better in humble tranquillyte than in orguyllous 
myserye. 1525 Ln. Berners Froiss. II. cii. [xcviii.] 297 
They wyst nat how to passe y* ryuer of Derne, whiche was 
full and orgulous at certaynetymes. 1610 Barroucu J/eth. 
Physick V1. iii. (1639) 363 These most orgueilous and extreme 
paines are caused of a very moist and maligne vapour. 

Hence + O'rgulously adv. 

€ 1475 Partenay 3543 Off A fershehold, orgulously wrought, 
Als with the behold of his eyes twain. 

Orgun, Orgweill, obs. ff. Oncan, ORGUEIL. 

Orgy, orgie (#1dzi); chiefly in pl. orgies 
(g-1dziz). [In pl. oxgées, a. F. orgies (‘les orgies 
de Bacchus ’, c 1500 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. orgéa, 
a. Gr. opya pl., ‘secret rites’, esp. ‘a nocturnal 
festival in honour of Bacchus’, also, in L. ‘ seerct 
frantic revels’. The singular orgie, orgy (F. orgie) 
is later and comparatively rare, exc. in sense 3.] 

l. Grand Rom. Antig. Secret rites or ceremonies 
practised in the worship of various deities of Greek 
and Roman mythology ; esf. those connected with 
the festivals in honour of Dionysus or Bacchus, or 
the festival itself, which was celebrated with ex- 
travagant dancing, singing, drinking, cte. 

1589 Warner Alb. Eng. vi. xxxi. (1612) 152 The Gote- 
heards of Hyrcania hild their Orgies vnto me [Pan]. 1697 
Dryven Virg. Georg. \v. 756 The Thracian Matrons, ..With 
Furies, and Nocturnal Orgies fir'd. 1763 J. Brown Poetry 
& Mus. v. 59 The Orgys of Bacchus.. were famed through 
all the Ages of Antiquity. 1846 Grote Greece (1851) 1. 29 
Diffusion of special mysteries, schemes for religious purifica- 
tion, and orgies (I venture to anglicise the Greek word, 
which contains in its original meaning no implication of the 
ideas of excess to which it was afterwards diverted) in 
honour of some particular god. 

b. séug. 1665 Sir T. HErBert Trav. (1677) 118 It would 
have resemhled an Orgy to Bacchus. 1871 R. Ettis 
Catullus \xiii. 24 ‘Yo a harharous ululation the religious 
orgy wakes, 1887 Bowen Virg. de ncid iv. 302 In triennial 
orgy [L. orgia} the Bacchus cry and the choir Peal. 

c. attrib. 1866 Conincton 4 xeid v1. 196 An orgie dance 
she chose to feign. . : . 

2. transf. Applied to any rites, ceremonies, or 
secret observances, religious or otherwise ; with or 
without implication of extravagance or licence. 

1598 Drayton Heroic. Ep. v. 60 Grac'd with the Orgies of 
my Bridall Feast. @1667 CowLey Agric. Verses & Ess, 
(1687) 108 The Birds ahove rejoyce with various strains, 
And in the solemn Scene their Orgies keep. 1667 Mitton 
P. L.1. 415 Yet thence his lustful Orgies he [Peor} enlarg'd 
Even to that Hill of scandal, hy the Grove Of Moloch 
homicide, lust hard hy hate. 1746 Moret F¥udas Macca- 
bzus (Air), Pious orgies, pious airs, Decent sorrow, decent 
prayers, Will to the Lord ascend, 1850 Mrs. Jameson Leg. 
Monast. Ord. (1863) 78 On this night..the witches held 
their orgies on the Blockherg. 1894 19fh Cent. July 63 
Edward Colston, of Bristol, in whose honour pious orgies 
are still annually celehrated in that city. 

4b. Misused by Daniel in sense ‘ panegyric’. 

1646 G. Damiet Poems Wks. 1878 I. 63 What Numhers 
bring T’ empassionate, and worthy Orgies Sing? 1646-8 
Ibid. 199 To bring His Praise in Catalogue, were hut to 
Singe A forced orgie. p 

3. Feasting or revelry, esp. such as is marked by 
excessive indulgence or licence; wild or dissolute 
revels; debauchery; often in s¢zg. A drunken or 


licentious revel. 

1703 Rowe Ulyss. 1. 1.199 These rude licentious Orgyes 
are for Satyrs. 1740 Somervitte /fodbinol un, 463 The 
frolic Crowd .. Their Orgies kept, and frisk'd it o’er the 
Green Jocund, and gay. 1798 W. Taytor in Monthly Rev. 
X XVII. 521 Friends of stahility or rather of retrogression. . 
descrihing every private supper as an orgie. 1828 Scott /. 7. 
Perth xi, The effect of the Bacchanalian orgies. 1840 
Barna Jugol. Leg. Ser.1. Spectre of Tapp., Heated and 
inflamed from his midnight orgies. 1850 W. Irvinc Gola- 
smith 37 He dreaded the ridicule of his fellow-students for 
the ludicrous termination of hisorgie. 1870 DisraELi Lothair 
Ixxvii, The worship of the heautiful always ends in an orgy. 

Jig. 1883 F. Harrison Choice Bks. (1886) 400 That orgy 
of hlood and arrogance—the European tyranny of Bonaparte. 
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-ORIAL. 


Orgyllous, Orgyn, obs. ff. OnGuLous, Orcay. 

Orhel, variant of OxGEL Oés., pride. 

-orial, a compound suffix, consisting of the suffix 
-AL, L. -a/-ts, added to L. -ort-, in -dre-zts, -a, -uemt 
(see -onv). The termination is originally adjectival 
(substantival only by ellipsis), and app. arose in 
connexion with sbs. in -drtsm, -Ortus, Eng. -oryY ; 
thus late L. had ¢erzlort-al-¢s from lerrilorium. 
But it has been extended in Eng. to form deriva- 
tives from L. adjs. in -¢drétes, -sortzs, from agent- 
nouns in -/or, -sor, as cursort-al, dictatort-al, 
pictori-al, piscalori-al, procuralort-al, professori-al, 
sartort-al, senatort-al, and otheis formed directly 
on agent-nouns themselves or on the cognate 
ppl. stem of the vb., as egualorial, medratorial. 
In sense, these adjs. in -ov¢a/ are usually identical 
with those in -ory, and the two forms are not rarely 
found side by side (e.g. prscalortal, piscalory) ; 
but the former is preferred for the adj, when there 
is a sb. in -ory (purgatory, purgatorial). \Nords 
in -orial from agent-nouns are chiefly of Eng. 
formation, the compound suffix being rare in Fr. 

\\ Oribi, orebi pribi). Also 9 orabie, ourebi, 
oribé. [Cape Dutch, app. from Hottentot.] A 
small species of South African antclope (sf7/tlope 
scoparia or Scopophorus ourebt), inhabiting open 
plains. 

1795 THunserc in Pinkerton's Voy. (1808) XVI. 95 A very 
small and extremely scarce goat called Orebi. 1801 Sik 
J. Barrow Trav. S. Africa 133 Orabie. 1827 Grirritis 
tr. Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. V. 339, <4. scoparia, the Orebi, 
adult male, 22 to 24 inches high, four feet long, head eight 
inches. 1834 Princce -l/r. Sk. 11 Ly valleys remote where 
the oribi plays. 1834 Pewny Cycl. 11. 76/2 The Ourebi,.. 
called dleckbok or palebuck by the Dutch colonists at the 
Cape...‘The ourebi inhabits the open plains of South Africa. 
1887 Riper Haccako She vi. 80 A tanned hide of a small red 
buck, something like that of the oribé. 1893 Sr.tous 7 raz. 
S. #. Africa 74, 1 shot a fine oribi antelope. 

Orible, -bull, obs. ff. HlorniB_e. 

Orice, Oricelle, obs. ff. Orris, Orcitn. 
Orichale (grikxlk). Also 6 oricalche, 7 
-chalch; and in Lat. fourm orichaleum (also 7 
auriebalc(h)um). fad. L. orichalc-um, a. Gr. 
dpeixaAxov, lit. ‘mountain-copper’, f. pos, dpe- 
mountain + xaAxos copper, applied to a yellow 
copper ore or brass. In later 1.. made into aurt- 
chalcum, after L. aurune gold, as if ‘golden 
copper’.} Some yellow ore or alloy of copper, 
highly prized by the ancients; pcrhaps brass. 
Applied by Strabo to brass, though some Greek writers 
treated opetyaAxov asa fabulous metal; in the Middle Axes, 
aurichalenm is often mentioned as a very precious metal 
known only by report. 

1590 SPENSER J/uiofot, 78 The inetall was of rare and 
assing price; Not Lilbo steele, nor brasse from Corinth 
et, Nor costly Oricalche from strange Phoenice. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Psevd. Ep. uu. iv, Their electrum, ..a sub. 
stance now as unknown as true aurichalcum, or Corinthian 
brass. 1662 Darnece Corr. /, Hasire (1831) 195 Several 
boxes of Orichalch. 1670 PAil. Trans. V. 2036 Of Copper, 
..together with a discourse of the Native and Factitious 
Orichalchum. 1785 Be. Watson in Vem. Lit. 4 Phil. Soc. 
Manch. I. cele tichatcum. 1855 SincLeton Viresd 11. 
xin 485 Then he. .dons his coat of mail, With gold and sheeny 
orichalcum crisp. 1867 J. B. Rose tr. Virgil's eEneid 348 
Breastplate. .rough with mingled orichale and gold. 

Orichalceous (prike'Iséas), a. [f. med. or 
mod.L. ortchalce-us (f. orichalcum, attcr aureus, 
argenteus, etc ): see prec. and -Eous.] (See quot.) 

1826 Kirsy & Sr. Entomol. 1V. 283 Splendour. .. b. 
Metallic... 3. Orichalceous (Orichalceus). A splendour 
intermediate between that of gold and brass. 

Orichalcite (A/iz.): see AURICHALCITE. 

Orichard, obs. variant of OncHARD. 

Oriel (6eriel). Also 5 oryel, oriell, 5-6 
oryall, 6-8 oriall, 7 orial, oryal, 7-8 oriol, (9 
oriole), [ME. a. OF. ortol (eurieul, oeurieul 
(in Godefroy) ‘ porch, passayc, corridor, gallery’, 
med.L. (? from Fr.) oriole (in Matt. Paris, a 1259) 
‘porch, cntrance-hall, antechamber’. 

Of unknown origin: for the conjecture that the F. or 
med.L, might be altered from L. anreo/um: ‘ golden, gilded ’, 
in sense ‘ gilded chainber’, there is no historical foundation; 
the Fr. forms in ex, ax point to an original 4 not ax.) 

Although much research has been expended upon the 
history of this word, and esp. upon the development of the 
Current use in orted window, the sense-history remains in 
Many points obscure and perplexed. Mr. W. Hamper in an 
exhaustive article in A rcheologia XX111. (1831) 114, asserts, 
and app. proves, for oried the senses, penthouse, porch 
(attached to an edifice), (detached) gatehouse, loft, upper 
floor, gallery (for minstrels), It is also shown in Parker's 
Domest. archit., that the name was applied to a gallery or 
upper chamber in the west end of a domestic chapel, or toa 
small private apartment having a window looking into the 

chapel (see also Bentley's Qu. Rev. 1860 Jan. 497). The 
earliest sense known is that of ‘portico, passage, corridor, 
gallery’, assured from OFr. (Godef.) and med.L., and it is 
probable that ‘oric] window’ meant at first ‘window ina 
gallery or balcony’. Most of the earlier senses claimed by 
Mr. Hamper are found only in L. context, examples in Eng. 
being scarce. The modern Cornish use of orre/ is however 
an important link. 

+1. A portico, corridor, gallery, balcony,etc. Ods. 

{axzs9 Marr. Paris Vite Abbat. S. Albani (an, 1251) (1681) 
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} 1071 Adjacet Atrium nobilissimum in introitu: quod porti- | 


cus vel Oriolum appellatur.}] 1385 Durham Acc. Rolls 
265 In mundacione del Oriel, iij @ 1448 Noll 27 Hen. V/in 
Archzologia XXI111. 113 Pro sperres, postééms, et gradubus, 
de eisdem fiendis pro uno Oriell supra Stabulam ibidem. 
1450-51 Roll 30 Hen. VJ, ibid., Pro novo Oreyell pro 
Trumpetes Domini in Aula tbidem. ¢1450 Erle Tolous 307 
When ye here the Mas-belle, Y schall hur brynge to the 
Chapelle, .. Be the Oryall syde stonde thou stylle, Then 
schalt thou see hur at thy wylle. a@1490 Botoner (William 
of Worcester) /ti. (1778) 89 Altitudo dictz turris, cum le 
ovyrstorye vocat’an Oriell. a 1500 A/S. Chron. (an. 1424) 
in Blakeway & Owen Hist. Shrewsbury (1825) 11.257 He.. 
laft behynde hym a doughter of hys namyd Blase Tuptun, 
who cam by chance to be a leeper, and made tbe oryell which 
goythe allong the west side of the sayde churche-yarde 
[St. Chad's}, throughe which she cam aloft to heare serveys 
..and so passyd usually uppon the leades unto a glasse 
wyndowe, throughe which she dayly sawe and hard dayly 
serveys as longe as sbee lyvyd. 

b. In Cornwall (orre/}, A porch or balcony at 
the head of an outside stair. 

1880 £. Cornwall Gloss. s.v., The ground-floor of a fisher- 
man’s house is often a fish-cellar, and the first floor serves 
him for kitchen and parlour, which is reached by a flight of 
stone steps ending in an orre/ or porch (Polperro). 1880 
Mus. Parr Adam & Eve xxxii. 435 The steps which led up 
to the wooden oriel, or balcony—at that time a common 
adornment to the Polperro houses. 

2. A large recess with a window, of polygonal 
plan, projecting from the outer face of the wall of 
a building, usually, in an upper story, and either 
supported from the ground or on corbels. For- 
merly sometimes forming a small private apart- 
ment attached to a hall, or the like. 

61440 Promp. Parv. 3690/2 Oryel of a wyndowe,. .cancellus, 
..tntendicula. ?¢1475 Sgr. lowe Degre 97 \n her oryall 
there she was Closed wel! with royall glas, Fulfylled it was 
with ymagery, Euery wyndowe by and by, On eche syde 
had therea gynne, Sperde with many a dyuers pynne. 1655 
Ferrer Ch. Hist. vi. ii, (1840) 111. 305 Sure 1 am, that 
small excursion out of gentlemen's halls in Dorsetshire 
(respect it east or west) is commonly called an orial. 1814 
Scotr Ld, of /sles 1. ii, In an oriel’s deep recess. 1828 
Macautay //ist. in Misc. Writ, (1860) 1. 280 ‘The oriels 
of Longleat and the stately pinnacles of Burleigh. 1841 
MotLey Corr. (188¢) I. iv. 8&6 We marched back through 
the hall with the oriel into a suite of two or three rooms 
filled with pictures. 1844 F. A. Patev Church Kestorers 
42 She was pleased .. that they had condescended to visit 
her little oriel which she had not hoped ever to see thus 
highly honoured. 

b. for ortel window. 
for stazned-glass window.) 

1805 Scott Last AJinstr, 1. xi, The moon on the east oriel 
shone, Through slender shafts of shapely stone. 1832 
Tennyson Pal. Art xli, Thro’ the topmost Oriels’ colour'd 
flame Two godlike faces gazed below. 1842-76 Gwitt 
Enycl. Archit. § 415 Near to the high table, a projecting 
or bay window, termed an orze/, was introduced [i.e in Eng- 
lish halls, ¢ 1300-1460}. 1886 Wittis & Clark Cambridge 
II. 28 The gallery..has one large and two small oriels on 
the side next to the court. 

Jig. 1845 Loncr. Evening Star 1 Lo! in the painted 
Orie] of the West. .shines the Evening Star. 

3. attrib, and Comb, \from 2). 

1542 Will of John Tynte of Wraxall 22 June (MS), A 
fether bedde in the oriall chamber. 1843 Lytton Las? Sar. 
1, vii, There was a large orice] casement jutting from the 
wall. 1872 Browninc Fifine xxx, No tinted pane of oriel 
sanctity Does our Fifine afford. 1883 Ovuiwa Wanda I. 97 
The painted panes of the oriel casements. A 

b. Oriel window, the window of an ‘oriel’; 
a projecting window in an upper story. 

1765 H. WaLroLe Ofranto v. (1798) 78 Calling her aside 
into the recess of the oriel window of the hall. 1824 Dinpix 
Libr. Comp. 590 The vast bay and auriol windows of the 
larger apartments. 1836 Loupon Encycl. Archit. Gloss. 1129 
An oriel window is a projecting window in an upper story; 
a hay window is a similar one on the ground floor. 1879 
Sir G. Scotr Lect. Archit. I. 265 The oriel window or bay 
window was another Medizval invention. 

ec, Oriel College (Oxford) derives its name from 
a messuage previously occupied by Sencschal Tall, 
but called, in the reign of Henry III, Za (or Le) 
Oriole, the origin of which name is unknown, 

This was granted to St. Mary’s College at its foundation 
in 1326, and occupied by the provost and fellows; the 
society being consequently known as ‘of the Oriole’. In 
a deed of 1349 they are styled ‘the Master and Scholars of 
the Hall of the Blessed Mary, called the Oriole’, 

1450 Kolls of Parit. V. 187/z2 Oure Collage in Oxford, 
called the Oriell. 

+ Orielle. Oés. Some precious stone: see quot. 

¢1400 MaunpDev. (1839) v. 48 And his Nekke ts jalowe, 
aftre colour of an Orielle, that is a Ston well schynynge. 
(Fr. ¢ ad col tout iaune dela colour dun oriel bien luisant.) 

Oriency (6riénsi). Now rare. [f. ORIENT a.: 
see excr) ‘Orient’ quality (see next, B. 2b); 
brilliancy, lustre. 

1652 CuLverweLt Lt. of Nat. Rep. 20 The picture has 
lost its gloss and beauty, the oriency of its colours. 1693 
Bevertry True St. Gosp. Truth 5 Every Link of the 
Golden Chain. .hath in it self the Oriency, and Riches of all 
the Other. 1896 Daily News 4 Jan 5/3 Vhe delicate 
oriency of his pearls is lost in the strong hues. 

Orient (ooriént), 54. and 2. [a. F, ortent (11th. 
in Littré), ad. L. oriens, ordent-em rising sun, east, 
sb. use of oriens ‘rising’, pr. pple. of oré-r7 to tise. 
Opposed, in senses A. I, 2, B, 1, to OccIDENT.] 

ASSO: 
1. That region of the heavens in which the sun 


and other heavenly bodies rise, or the correspond- 


(Sometimes vaguely put 


ORIENT. 


ing tegion of the world, or quarter of the compass; 
the east. Now foelic or rhet. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Ant.’s T. 636 And firy Phebus riseth vp 
so brighte That al the Orient laugheth of the lighte. 1390 
Gower Conf. 11. 247 He shulde make his sacrifice... on knees 
down bent Thre sithes toward orient. 1420, 1483 [see 
Occipent A. 1]. 1309 Hawes Past. Pleas. xxvin. (1845) 
134 Seynge tbe cloudes rayed fayre and rede Of Phebus 
rysinge in the orient. 1578 T. N. tr. Cong. IW. India 349 
VYhe Mexicans ..sawe flames of fire toward the Orient, 
where now Vera Cruz standeth. ¢1600 Suaxs. Sonn. vii, 
Lo! in the orient when the gracious light Lifts up his 
burning head. 1725 Poprr. Odyss. vu. 2 All the ruddy 
Orient flames with day. 1847 Tennyson Princ. 1, 2 Morn 
..Came furrowing all the orient into gold. 

2. That part of the carth’s surface situated to the 
east of some recognized point of reference; eastern 
countries, or the eastern part of a country; the 
East ; usually, those countiies immediately east of 
the Mediterranean or of Southern Europe, which 
to the Komans were ‘the East’, the countries of 
South-western Asia or of Asia generally (ef. 
ORIENTAL A. 3); oceas., in mod. American use, 
Europe or the Eastern Hemisphere. Now foetic 
or /ilerary. 

13.. £. E. Altit. P. A. 3 Perle plesaunte..Oute of oryent 
I hardyly saye, Ne proued I neuer her precios pere. 
4386 CrHaucer JWonk's T, 324 They conquered manye 
regnes grete Inthe Orient. a@1450 Le Morte Arth.2057 A 
fulle Ryche Aparaylmente.. That wroght was in the oryente. 
1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. 296 Tua Saxone kingis of the 
Orient Of Ingland. 1552 Lyxpesay A/onarche 4257 For 
Orient and Occident To thame were all obedient. 1612 
Brerewoop Lane. §& Relig. i, 9 The diocess of the orient... 
contained Syria, Palestine, Cilicia, and part of Mesopotamia 
and of Arabia. 1676 Cupwortn Disc. Lord's Supper ii. 15 
Another sect..famous in the orient. 1849 CLoucu A monrs 
de Vey. Vv. 7 Sicily, Greece, will invite, and the Orient. 1864 
Loweut Fireside Trav. 40 Annual voyages to that vague 
Orient known as Down East. 1890 Century Afag.103/1 He 
Was sent as consul to the Orient. : 

b. earl of Orient: = orient pearl, oricntal 
pearl; a pearl from the Indian seas, as distinguished 
from those of less beauty found in European 
mussels; hence, a brilliant or precious pearl: see 
quot. 13.. above; cf. B. 2 and ORIENTAL A. 4. 

a@1440 Sir Degrev. 650 A front endent With peyrl of 
orient. 2700 Concreve HWiay of Workd 1. ix, As dim by 
thee, as a dead whiting’s eye by a pearl of orient. 

3. Rising (of the sun, or the daylight); sunrise, 
dayspiing, dawn; also fg. Now rare or Obs. 

1582 N. ‘I’. (Rhem.) Luke i. 78 In which the Orient from 
on high hath visited vs. a1649 Wxumm. of Hawrtu. 
James 1! Wks. (1711) 37 His life having set in the orient 
of his age and hopes. 2651 C. Canrwaicut Cert. Relig. 1. 28 
In whose light the people should walke, and kings in the 
brightnesse of her Orient. 184z Mrs. Browninc Gr&. Chr. 
Poets (1863) 109 From the orient of the sun. 1830 NEALE 
Med. /lymus (1867) 171 Draw nigh Thou Orient, Who shalt 
cheer And comfort by Thine Advent here. 

4, Short for ‘pearl of orient’ or ‘ orient pearl’: 
see 2 b. ° 

1831 Cartyie Sart. Res. 1. ii. (1858) 5 A very Sea of 
Thought.. wherein the toughest pearl-diver may dive. .and 
return not only with sea-wreck but with true orients. 1840 
Browxinc Sordello 1, 258 What spoils an orient like some 
speck Of genuine white, turning its own white grey? 

5. The colour or peculiar lustre of a pearl of 
the best quality: see quot. 1745. rare. 

1785 Gent Mag. XXV. 32 Orient, the fine naker or 
mother of pearle colour, which is seen on some shells. 1861 
Templebar Alag. U1, 391 The British pearls are from the 
mussel, not the oyster; as are also the Kohemian, which are 
likewise deficient in brilliancy and ‘ orient’. 

B. adj. 

1. Situated in or belonging to the east; eastern, 
oriental. Now foel. 

a 1450 Ant. dela Tour xciv. 122 She came from the parties 
orientys. 1589 R. Bruck Serm. (1843) 61 The Latine and 
Orient Kirks. 1629 Mitton Mativity 231 When the San., 
Pillows his chin upon an Orient wave. 1817 Cotexsce 
Zapolya ww. iti A richer dowry Than orient kings can give ! 
1827-44 Wittis Erimengarde 38 ‘The Danube..seeks an 
orient sea! 

2. Applied to pearls and precious stones of 
superior yalue and brilliancy, as coming anciently 
from the East; often a vague poetic epithet: 
Precious, excellent; brilliant, lustrous, sparkling. 

¢ 1400 MAUNDEV. (Roxb.) xxi. 97,ccc. precious stanes, grete 
and orient [/*. ccc perles dorient}. /62¢., A ruby, fyne and 
gude and orient. 1494 Fasyan Chron. v. cxvii. 93 He nowe 
shyneth as doth an orient stoone. 1555 Eprn Vecades 39 
Many of these perles were as bygge as hasell nuttes, and 
oriente (as we caule it), that is, lyke vnto them of the Easte 
partes. 1611 Sreep //7s¢, Gt. Brit, v. viii. 3 These Pearles, 
though not altogether so orient as they in India. a 1661 
Futrer Worthies (1840) 1. 306 It is possible that the Cornish 
diamonds..may be pure and orient. 1713 Younec /orce 
Relig. u. (1757) 62 When orient gems around her temples 
blazed, 1862 Tynoace J/ountaineer. ii. 12 The grass..was 
sown with orient pearls [/.¢. dewdrops}. 

b. Hence, of other things: Brilliant, lustrous, 
shining, glowing, radiant, resplendent (also_fg-) ; 
sometimes (after A. 3), Shining like the dawn, 
bright red. arch. ; 

1430-40 Lypc. Bochas 1. i. (1554) 1b, The rivers were so 
orient and so fine Like quicksilver upboyling on the pleyne. 
1526 Pilger, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 183b, Whyte set by 
blacke, appereth more oryent whyte than yf it stode by it 
selfe, 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. ix. 158 The floures [of rose 
campion]..be of an excellent shining or ortent redde. a 1600 
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Hooker Lec. Pot. vit. ii. § 8 To make the countenance of 
truth more orient. 16g0 FULLER /isgah iv. v. 99 A shrub, 
whose red berries, or grains, gave anorlent tincture to cloth. 
1667 Mitton P, Z.1. 546 ‘Ven thousand Banners .. With 
Orient Colours waving. @1703 Burkitt Ox XN, 7. (1818) 
355 The several graces and virtues, which were so orient in 
the life of Christ. @ 1881 Rosser House of Life Introd. 
Sonnet, Its flowering crest impearled and orient. 

3. Rising, as the sun or daylight; also fig. 

1598 Yonc Diana 99 Behold a Nymph more faire then 
orient sunne. 1646 J. Cooke I’ind. Law 32 ‘That spirit of 
Reformation which | see orient in that court. 1728 Pore 
Dunc. 11. 74 Far eastward..from whence the Sun And 
orient Science at a birth begun. 1822 Sue trey //e//as 266 
The orient moon of Islam, 1831 CartyLe Sart, Res. 1. v, 
A many-tinted, radiant Aurora,..this fairest of Orient Light- 
bringers. 

Orient (6erient, So:rijent), v  [a. F. ovtent-er 
to place facing the east, f. ovzent east.] 

1. ¢rans. To place or arrange (anything) so as 
to face the east; sec. to build (a church) with the 
longer axis due east and west, and the chancel or 
chief altar at the eastern end; also, to bury with 
the feet to the east. 

1727-41 CHAMBERS Cyc/. s. v. Orienling, In most religions, 
particular care has been taken to have their temples 
oriented.—St, Gregory Thaumaturgus is said to have made 
a mountain give way, because it prevented the orienting of 
a church he was building, 1896 JEvons in Classical Kev. 
Feb, 22/1 The primitive Aryan in taking his bearings 
literally oriented himself and turned to the east. 

b. By extension: To place with the four faces 
towards the four points of the compass; to place 
or adjust in any particular way with respect to the 
cardinal points or other defined data; to place or 
arrange the parts of a structure in any particular 
relative position ; also, to ascertain the position of 
(anything) relatively to the points of the compass, 
etc.; to determine the bearings of. 

1842 BraNnveE Dict. Sci. etc. 857/2 In surveying, to orient 
a plan signifies to mark its situation or bearing with respect 
to the four cardinal points. 1866 Boys’ lionder Bk. 34 Vo 
tell him if she saw the Pole-star directly opposite the end 
of it, so that he might orient his stake. 1882 Proctor in 
Knowledge No. 13. 266 We are certain that the builders of 
the Pyramid wanted to orient it very carefully, 1882 Gemmie 
in Nature X XVII. 123/2 The minute flakes interspersed 
through the ground-mass ., are oriented in the same direc- 
tion, 1892 J. T. Bent Ruined Cit. Mashonaland vi. 161 
To orient it towards the setting sun, i 

2. fig. To adjust, correct, or bring into defined 
relations, to known facts or principles; 7e/7. to 
put oneself in the right position or relation ; also, 
to ascertain one’s ‘ bearings’, find ont ‘where one is’. 

1850 T. Parker Left.g Sept. in Life H. Manz (1865) 325 It 
seems to me you might, in this way, ovtezt yourself before 
the public. 1864 E.Sarcent Peculiar 1. 141 He tried to 
orient his conscience as to his duty under the extraordinary 
circumstances in which he found himself, 1867 O. W. Hotmes 
Guardian Angel xxix. (1891) 338 Mistress Kitty accepted 
Mrs. Hopkins's hospitable offer, and presently began orient- 
ing herself, and getting ready to make herself agreeable. 
1883 Warp Dynamic Sociology 11. 44 Men must orient 
themselves before they can expect to go right. ; 

3. zxtr. To turn to the east, or (by extension) 
towards any specified direction. 

1896 JEvons in Classicat Rev. Feb. 23/1 The primitive 
Aryan undoubtedly oriented east. 

Oriental (Oriental), a. and sb. [a. F. ortental 
(i2th c. in Hatz-Darm.), ad. L. ordental-is, f. 
ortent-em ORIENT: see -AL. Opposed in all uses 
to OcciDENTAL. | A. adj. 

1. Belonging to, or situated in, that part or region 
of the heavens in which the sun rises; of or in the 
east, eastern, easterly; sfec. in Astrol. said of 
a heavenly body when in the eastern part of the 
sky, esp. of a planet when seen in the east before 
sunrise (or, by extension, when seen before sunrise 
in any part of the sky). 

¢ 1391 Cuaucer As/rol.1. §5 Whiche lyne .. is cleped the 
Est lyne, or elles the lyne Orientale. 1590 SpeNseR F. Q.1. 
v. 2 The golden orientall gate Of. .heaven gan to open..And 
Phoebus ., Came dauncing forth. 1646 Sir 1. Browne 
Pseud. Ef. 305 His [the sun’s] ascendent and orientall radia- 
tions. 1647 Litty Chr. Astro?. xix. 114 To be Orientall is 
no other thing then to rise before the ©. 1794 [see Occi- 
DENTAL A. 1). 1835 ZapKieL AAA to Lilly's Chr. Astro, 
340 Planets found between the fourth house and the mid- 
heaven, rising, are in the eastern half of the figure, and said 
to be oriental. 

+2. Belonging to or situated in the east of a 
country or place, or of the earth; eastern. Ods. 

¢ 1528 R. Tiorne fo (Jen. V//1 in Hakluyt Joy. (1589) 251 
All the Indies which we call Orientall. 1576 TurBERV. 
I cneric 26 A kennell ought to be placed in some orientall 
parte of a house. 1610 Witter //exapla Daniel 67 The 
diuision of the Romane I¢mpire into the Occidentall and 
Orientall. 1669 Gane Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. xii. 81 Mount 
{ierinon..the most oriental part of al Canaan. 

3. sfec. Belonging to, found in, or characteristic 
of, the countries or regions lying to the east of the 
Mediterranean or of the ancient Koman empire ; be- 
longing to south-western Asia, or Asiatic eountries 
generally ; also, belonging to the east of Europe, 
or of Christendom (as the Oriental Empire, or 
Church) ; Eastern. (Usually with capital O.) 

¢1477 Caxton Yason 53 In the parties orientall is an ile. 
aisgo Barnes Il’ks. (1573) 365/1 Priests in y° orientall 
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Church. 1586 Martowe 1s¢ P¢. Tamburl. iu. iii, The 
Persian flect .. Sailing along the oriental sea, Have fetch'd 
about the Indian coutinent. 1630 Braruwait Eng. Gentlei. 
(1641) 143 The Alexandrian and all the Orientall Histories. 
1679 Ricaut Pres. Stale Grk. Ch. Pref., The four Oriental 
Patriarchs, 1712 Abvison Sfect. No. 512 ?5 A Turkish tale, 
which I do not like the worse for that little Oriental extrava- 
gance which is mixed with it. 1777 Sir W. Jones Poems 
Pref, 12 A comparison between the Oriental and Italian 
poetry. 18:5 Evruinstone Acc. Canbul (1842) 1. 253 The 
Pushtoo.,is.. not unpleasing to an ear accustonied to 
Oriental tongues. 

b. Jn names of natural products, diseases, etc. 
occurring specially in the. Kast; as Oriental ala- 
baster, arbutus, hyacinth, plane-tree, poppy, etc., 
Oriental leprosy; Oriental sore, an ulcerous skin- 
disease occurring in the East, also called Aleppo 
boil, Aleppo ulcer, etc. (See also 4.) 

1578 Lyte Dodoens u, xviii. 206 The Oriental Hyacinthes 
do flower before the common sort. 1664 Evetyn Aad. //ort., 
Jan. in Sy/va etc, (1729) 192 Oriental Jacinth, Levantine Nar- 
cissus, 1756-7 tr. Aeysler’s Trav, (1760) I]. 428 A very 
grand urn of oriental alabaster. 1803 A/ed. Fru/. IX. 564 
he oricntal leprosy, of which Egypt seems to have been 
the native land. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1. 173 The 
Oriental sore seems to be due to the use of brackish hard 
well-water, 1882 Garden 8 Apr. 230/3 The large Oriental 
Foppy: ' : 

e@. Oriental Siitch: a close kind of stitch of the 


herring-bone class. 

c18g90 Weidon's Pract, Needlew. V1. No. 68. 6 Oriental 
stitch... closely resembles herringbone in the method of 
working, and forms a solid plait upon the surface of the 
material. 18.. Pract. $rnl. Decorative Needlework {Man- 
chester} No. rz. 14 If the design is to be worked solidly 
1 would suggest the oriental stitch. 1899 W.G. P. Town- 
sEND Embroidery vi. 98 A sort of Oriental or herring-bone 
in alternate colours. 

4. Of pearls and precious stones, and hence 
(formerly) of other things: = Ortent B, 2, 2b. 

In some names of precious stones, denoting a stone differ- 
ent from, but resembling in colour, that bearing the simple 
name; as Oriental amethyst, O, emerald, O. topaz (re- 
spectively purple, green, and yellow varieties of sapphire). 

1385 Cuaucer L. G. IW. Prol. 221 Of oo perle, fyne, 
oriental, Hire white coroune was ymaked al. ¢1400 Lypc. 
Esof's Fab, Prol. 26 Perlis white, cliere, and oriental Bien 
oft founde in muskle shellis blake. 1596 Aedward JH, u. i. 
12 But no more like her oriental red Than brick to coral. 
1599 Hak uyrt Joy. 11. 279 Some dozen of very faire Emer- 
aulds orientall. 1693 Sir R. Reppine in 7/27. rans. XVII. 
661 The in-sides of the shells are of an Oriental and Pearly 
Colour. 1747 [see OccipenTat A. 3]. 1796 Kirwan £éevt. 
Alin. (ed. 2) t 289 Those that possess this varying splendor 
are called Oriental opats, though they are not found in the 
East. 1868 Dana J/zz. 138 Corundum.. Var. 1. Sapphire... 
Includes the purer kinds of fine colors, .. true A’xéy, or 
Oriental Ruby, red; O. Topas, yellow; O. Emeratd, 
green; O. Amethys/, purple. 

B. sé. 

+1. Anoriental pearl or other gem; see A. 4. Ods. 

1377 Lanct. P. P?. B. 1. 14 Diamantz of derrest pris, and 
double manere safferes, Orientales and ewages. 1750 tr. 
Leonardus' Mirr, Stones 84 Cornelian is a stone of a reddish 
or ruddy colour, and such are Orientals, 

+2. p/. Oriental languages; see A. 3. Ods. 

1680 H. Dopwett Two Lett. (1691) 155 Those tongues .. 
derived from the Hebrew Tongue, as most of the Orientals 
are. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 473 P 1, I heard a young Man 
.. comfort himself in his Ignorance of Greek, Hebrew, and 
the Orientals. 21734 Nortx Lives (1826) II]. 322 Latin, and 
the vernaculars westward,..carry nearly the same idiom; 
but the Orientals and Greek partake not so much of them, 

3. A native or inhabitant of the East; i.e. nsually, 
an Asiatic; cf. A. 3. 

t7or Grew Cosm, Sacra iv. i. § 26 The Jews, and all the 
Onientals, took all those Prophecies .. in a Literal Sense. 
1850 Ropertson Sera. Ser. 1. iii. (1872) 38 The Oriental 
prostrates himself on the ground. 1864 Burton Scot. Aér. 
1. ii. 97 A solemn, bearded, turbanded, and robed Oriental. 

b. Naine of a fancy variety of pigeon. 

1897 Daily News 6 Jan. 3/3 The show presents .. barbs, 
Antwerps, homers, Modenas, magpies, Archangels, orientals, 
and other varieties of the columbarian family. 

+ Orienta'lian. Oés. vare—. [f. L. ordentalia 
\neut. pl. of ovzen?a/is) in mod.L. ‘oriental studies’ 
+ -AN.] = ORIENTALIST 3. 

1691 Woop A¢&. O.von. 11. 432 Mr. Sam. Clark an eminent 
Orientalian. 

Orientalism. ([f. ORIENTAL a. + -I8m.] 
Oriental character, style, or quality; the charac- 
teristics, modes of thought or expression, fashions, 
etc. of Eastern nations; with ZZ. an Oriental trait 
or idiom. 

1769 Hotpswortu Ox Virgil 265 There are frequent 
instances of the very same orientalism in Homer. 1774 
Warton fist. Eng. Poetry (1775) 1.1.17 Dragons are a sure 
inark of orientalism. 1807 F. WRANGHAM Servi. Trans/. 
Script. 25 The sublime orientalisms of Job. 1862 MERIVALE 
Rom, Eng, (1865) V1. xlix. 123 The Orientalism which had 
pervaded the court. 1877 Owen JV edlesley’s Desf. p. xliv, 
The beauty of the style, unimpaired..by the amalgam of 
infusible Orientalisms, 

b, Oriental scholarship; knowledge of Eastern 
languages. 

1811 Byron Ch. Har. 1. note, Mr. Thornton's frequent 
hints of profound Orientalism. 

Orientalist. [f. as prec. + -1s7.] 

+1. A member of the Eastern or Greek Church. 

1683 Cave Lecclesiastici, Hilary 205 He found .. the 
Western Prelates ..vex’d into compliance, and the Orien- 
talists forc’d to go the same way. 
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ORIENTATION. 


+2. = OrrentaL B, 3. Obs. 

1738 Warburton Div. Legat. 1. 423 Thinking that the 
Onientalists had a genius more subtile and metaphysical 
than the Greeks, 1791-1823 D’Israeui Cur. Lit. (1858) 111. 
311 He.. supposed, like orientalists, they wrote from the 
right to the left. 

3. One versed in Oriental languages and literature. 

1779-81 Jounson L. P., Smith Wks. 11. 465 The great 
Orientalist, Dr. Pocock. 1879 Addr. Pres. Philol. Soc. 4 
The Congress of Orientalists at Florence. 

Orienta‘lity. [f. L. orzental-is+-11r.] The 
qtiatity or condition of being oriental. 

1. The state of being in the eastern part of the 
sky, or of being visible before sunrise, as a planet. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef, v1. vii. 308 The Sunne .. 
hath no power nor efficacie peculiar from its orientality. 
1731 [see OccipENTALITY 1]. 1819 Wi.son Dict, Astrol, 
s.v., Orientality is generally meant with respect to the ©. 

2. Easter style or character. 

_ 1761 STERNE 77, Shandy 111. xii, There is an orientality 
in his [curses] we cannot rise up to 1890 Longm, Mag. 
July 292 ‘The scene [was] most striking in its thorough 


Orientality. | 

Orie ntalize, v. [f. ORIENTAL a. + -128.] 

1. trans. To make Oriental; to give an Oriental 
character to. 

_ 1823 Moore fem, (1853) IV. 4x [He] disapproves of my 
idea of orientalising the ‘Angels’, 2853 CLoucH in Long- 
fillow's Life (1891) 11. 258 He had not Dace himself 
in the least, 1880 L. WaALLace Ben-Hur u. vii, Groves of 
palm-trees orientalized the landscape. 

4,b. Badly used to render F. orienter: 
ORIENT 7., ORIENTATE. Obs. 

1823 W. Taytor in Afonthly Mag. LV1.18 Capt. Kennedy 
will not have the same difficulty..to orientalize himself 
(s'ovtenter) in this book. . 

2. intr. a. To become Oriental in character. 
b. To play the Oriental ; to act, speak, or think 
as an Oriental. 

1829 LAnpor Jmag, Conv., Emp. China Wks. 1853 11. 
146/2 The occidental world orientalises rapidly. 1870 Cou- 
temp. Rev, X1V.338 He will perhaps intimate that St. Paul 
‘orientalizes’ in ascribing to the personal agency of Christ 
what he would, had he been used to our more discriminating 
western analysis, have ascribed only to the fascination 
exercised by his own thought of Christ. 

Hence Orie’ntalized ff/. az., Orie ntalizing vd/. 

sh. and ppl. a.; also Orientaliza‘tion. 
_ 1846 Grote Greece 1. xvi. I. 564 Congenial to their oriental- 
ised turn of thought. 1847 /é/d. u, xxxvii. 1V. 534 The 
orientalising tendency—then beginning to spread over the 
Grecian and Roman world. 1874 Manarry Soc, Life Greece 
xi. 34§ The fine-drawn subtleties of the Orientalised Hel- 
lenist. 1879 ConpER Tentwork Pal. 11.89 A very marked 
improveinent.. in what might be called the orientalising 
of the Bible. 1886 RK. F. Burton in Acadenzy 23 Oct. 277/3 
Thus what 1 may call the Orientalisation of the French 
‘Nights’ has been done for me, 

Orientally (Orrientali), adv. [f. ORIENTAL a. 
+ -LY¥%.] In an Oriental manner or position; in 
the east; after the Eastern fashion; like, or in 
favour of (quot. 1847) what is Oriental. 

1796 Burney Alen. Aetastasio 1.363 Believe me orientally, 
and with the most sincere,.esteem [etc]. 1824 Examiner 
69/1 The people .. are mercenary and orientally ignorant. 
1847 Lp. Linpsay Chr. Art 1. 140 The populace.. at 
Venice, always orientally disposed, 1852 WiLLIs Summer 
Cruise in Aled?t. xliv. 265 Our appointments were orientally 
simple. : a 

Orientate (6rijenteit, Soriéntzit), v. [f. F. 
ortent-er; see -ATES 6.] 

l. trans, = ORIENT v. I. 

1849 LEcclesiologist 1X. 153 lt was always thought pre- 
ferable to orientate rightly where possible. 1880 JEFFERIES 
Gr, Ferne F. ix. 218 ‘Don't disturb the skeleton !’ cried 

Ielix, anxious to make scientific notes .. whether the grave 
was ‘orientated’ [etc.}. 1886 Wittis & CLark Cambridge 
II], 278 A properly orientated chapel. 1900 L. FLETCHER 
in Brit. Mus. Return 156 Exactly orientated sections [of 
crystals] have been..optically examiped. [Orient v. 1b.] 
b. fig. = ORIENT v, 2, 

1866 Ecclesiologist XXVII. 158 Gaining the knowledge 
requisite for practical working .. and orientating himself in 
general. 1884 [Vor/d 26 Mar. 12/2 To orientate exactly his 
present mode of thought. . 

zxir. To face towards the east, or in some 
specified direction ; to turn to the east, 

1850 Neate Last. Ch. 1. 222 [The church] of Haghios 
Georgios .. in Crete .. orientates north, and [that] of the 
Asomatoi..in the Morea..orientates south. 1877 J. D. 
CuambBers Div. Worshif i. x ‘The Church should Orientate, 
that is, should be built from West to East, the entrances .. 
being at the West end. 1883 Cz. Times XXI1. 673/4 The 
choir..do not fail to orientate. 

Orientation (6eriénté!-fan). [n. of action from 
ORIENTATE or ORIENT v.: see-ATION. So in mod. 
F, (1878 in Dict. Acad.).] The action of orienting, 
or the condition of being oriented or orientated. 

1. The placing or arranging of something so as 
to face the east ; sfec. the construction of a church 
with the longer axis east and west, and the chancel 
or chief altar at the eastern end; also, the burying 
of a corpse with the feet towards the east. 

1849 Ecclesiologis? IX. 153 The primitive tradition of 
orientation. 1855 Fercusson Handbk, Archit. 516 note, 
The orientation of Churches, by turning their altars to- 
wards the east, is wholly a peculiarity of the Northern or 
Gothic races; the Italians never knew or practised it. 1881 
Srantey Ch» Jnstit. xi. 209 Vhe orientation of churches 
is from the rites of Etruscan augury. 1883 Beresr, Hore 
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ORIENTATOR. 


Worship & Order 126 Orientation, we should add, is ex- 
ploded by tbe Oratorians. ; 
Hence, by extension, The placing or construc- 


tion of a church, temple, house, tomb, or other 
structure, so as to face in any specified direction; 
adjustment in some particular way with respect to 


the points of the compass. 

1839 /Jints Study Eccles. Antig. (Cambr. Camd. Soc. 1842) 
17 Ortentation. It is important to notice the deviation of a 
church from east, because it is Supposed that the chancel 
points to that part of the horizon where the sun rises on the 
Feast of the Patron Saint. 1871 ‘lytor Prim. Cult. 11. 
382 A series of practices concerning tbe posture of the dead 
in their graves and the living in their temples .. which may 
be classed under the general heading of Orientation. 1871 
F. H. Patmer Desert of E.codus 7 The Orientation of the 
chapel .. had been altered at a later date. 1885 ADLER 
Schiliemann's Tiryns Pref. 13 The orientation, towards the 
South, of the rooms most used. ' 

b. Position or arrangement (of a natural object 
or formation) relatively to the points of the com- 
pass or to other parts of the same structure; the 
‘lie’ of a thing. In Chem., the relative position 
of the atoms or radicals in complex molecules. 

1875 IWonders Phys. World \. ti. 75 This arrangement of 
the ridges is simply a result of the onentation. 1877 Watts 
Fownes’ Chem. \1. 420 The bigher [benzene] derivatives 
formed by replacement of two or more hydrogen-atoms in the 
molecule exhibit isomeric modifications, which are supposed 
to depend upon the relative position or orientation of the 
substituted radicals, 1881 — Pict. Chem. 3rd Suppl. 1187 
‘Optical orientation’ denotes the order in which the axes 
of elasticity correspond to the right-angled crystallographic 
axes. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 319 The 
orientation of collateral bundles is in the usual cases. .such 
that the xylem is turned towards the middle, and the phloem 
towards tbe periphery of the whole organ, 

ec. Transference eastward. 

1884 Pal/ Mal/ G. 26 Aug. 1/1 That orientation of the 
entente cordia/e from Paris to Berlin wbicb was one of the 
cherished hopes of Lord Ampthill's life. 

3. The action of turning to or facing the cast, 
esp. in acts of worship, as at the recitation of the 
Creed or the cclebration of the Eucharist; the 
eastward position. 

(Cf. quot. from Tylor, 1874, in 2.) 

1875 GLapstone Glean. VI. vill. 147 The case in favour of 
what we may be allowed to call orientation. 1888 Cd, 
Times 339/1 Orientation at the Creed was observed. 

4. The action or process of ascertaining, or fact 
of knowing, the position of anything or of oneself 
in relation to the points of the compass or to 
objects in gencral; determination of (one’s) bcar- 
ings or relative position ; spec. in Zoo/. the faculty 
by which birds and other animals find their way 
back to a place after going or being taken to a 
place distant from it (as in homing pigeons and 
migratory birds). 

1868 Airy /’op. Astron. iii. 122 We have no term for 
expressing that peculiar act of determining the direction of 
a side of a triangle, or the direction of a chain of triangles, 
and therefore we have adopted a word from the French, 
‘orientation’; it ts, however, a bad word, used only for the 
want of a better. 1887 Amer. Frul. I’sychot. 1. 510 
Tympanic sensibility plays no role in auditive orientation. 
1897 tr. Flammarion's L umen212 Another sense with which 
1 was still more struck..I found ona second world. This 
was the sense of orientation. 1899 Ad/butt's Syst. Med. V1. 
342 Psychical disturbance, marked by apathy, dulness of com- 
prehension, variable temper, delusions, imperfect orientation. 

5. fig. (from various senses): Adjustment, posi- 
tion, or aspect with respect to anything; deter- 
mination of one’s ‘bearings’ or true position in 
relation to ct-cumstances, ideas, etc. 

1870 Barixc-Goutp Orig. Relig. Belie/\1873) EH. ii. 31 The 
double orientation, one towards God, the other towards the 
world. 1890 Ch. Q. Rev. XXX. 19 It may be well to make 
a few remarks by way of orientation. 1893 in Barrows Par/. 
Relig. |, 759 That is the best education which gives a man, 
So to spsak, the best orientation; which most clearly defines 
his relations with society and with Iris Creator. 

Ovrienta:tor. rare. [agent-n. f. ORIENTATE v.] 
A contrivance for determining orientation. 

1844 .tit/e), Vhe Orientator, a contrivance for ascertaining 
the orientation of churches. 

Orrientize, v. rare—'. [See -17E.] 

ORIENT v. 1. 

1881 Suyrn & Cuampers Celestial Cycle (ed. 2) 35 They 
[the Arabians] looked to Polaris, and could thereby readily 
Orientize themselves. 

+O-riently, adv. Obs. [f. OntentTa. + -L¥?2.] In 
an ‘orient’ manner; brilliantly, lustrously; clearly. 

1515 Barctay Feloges v. (1570) Div/1 Their crownes 
glistering bright and oriently. 1603 Dekker Wonderfull 
Yeare ¥ jb, Chrisolites and Carbunckles, which glistened 
So oriently. 1664 H. More J/yst. Jig. ix. 139 Such an 
Keclesiastick Polity as will appear most oriently Luciferian 
and Antichristian. 

_tQOrientness. Ods. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 

The quality of being ‘orient’; lustre, brilliancy. 

1519 Horman Vudg. 105 Pearlis wyl! abyde no crafte: but 
anone theyrorientnes flytteth. 1548 Recorve Urin. Physick 
x1. (1651) 105 Ihe orientness and the beauty of the Colour. 

1627-77 FetTHam Resolves ui. \xvili. 303 ‘The orientness of 

that Fame which tbeir Fore-Fathers left them. a 1661 

Futter. Worthies 1 (1662) 215 Pearls..far short of the 

Indian in Orientness, 

Orifacial (prifzi-fal), 2. Craniometry. [f. L. 

ort- comb. form of ds, dr- mouth + facial] In 

Ortfacial angle: the angle which the facial line 


trans, = 


201 


of Camper makes with the plane of mastication, 
i.e. of the grinding surfaces of the upper molars. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

+ O-rifa-cture. zonce-wd. [f. L. 05, dr- mouth, 
after manzufacture.] Making with the mouth. 

1673 Marve. Ach. Transp. u. Wks. 1776 II. 269 From 
the manufacture—he will criticise because not orifacture— 
of soape-bubbles. 

+ O-rifex, obs. erron. form of ORIFICE. 

1590 Martowe 2nd Pt. Tambur/. iu. iv, All my entrails 
bath’d In blood that straineth from tbeir orifex. 1606 Suaxs. 
Tr. & Cr. v. it 151 Yet the spacious bredth of this diuision, 
Admits no Orifex. 1624 MippLeton Game at Chess ut. i, 
I strike deep tn, And leave the orifex gushing. 

Orifice (rifis). Also 6 orifis, oryfice, -fyce. 
(a. F. orifice (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late Lat. 
Orificium, £05, Or- mouth +facére, in comp. -ficcre, 
to make.] An opening or aperture, which serves 
as, or has the form of a mouth, as of a tube, of the 
stomach, bladder or other bodily organ, of a 
wound, etc.; the mouth of any cavity, a perfora- 
tion or vent. (Formerly including larger openings 
than now, e.g. the mouth of a cave, a mine, etc.) 

1541 R. Coptanp Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. Hj, And ouer 
the thre oryfyces of the sayde thre ventrycles there be thre 
pellycles. 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. xii. 22 That same former 
fatall wound of his .. closely rankled under th’ orifis. 1614 
Marknam Cheap #usé, (1668) 1. Table Hard Words, Orifice 
is the mouth, hole, or open passage of any wound or ulcer. 
1 Hart Arraignm, Ur. 1. it 4 Both the bladders to- 
gether witb their orifices and concavities. 1671 J. WEBSTER 
Metattogr. vi. 108 It guided me to the orifice of a Lead 
Mine. 1682 Grew Anat. Leaves 1. tv. § 2 Certain open 
Pores or Orifices. 1700 Anptson /2neid it. Misc. Wks. 
1726 I, 62 here gap'd The spacious hollow where his 
eye-ball roll'd, A ghastly orifice. 1713 — Guard. No. 103 
P 6 The mountain resembled A&tna, being bored through 
the top with a monstrous orifice. 1858 Larpner //and-6&. 
Nat. Phil. 80 The squares of the velocities of the liquid 
yi lk through the orifice are proportional to the depth. 
1862 Darwin Fertil. Orciids iii. 125 The orifice into the 
nectar-receptacle lies. .close to the lower side of the flower. 
1878 Huxiey Péiysiogr. 189 Vhe solid matters .. fall in 
showers around the mouth of the orifice. De. 

+ Orifi-cial, a. Obs. rarve—'. [f. 1. Grifict-um 
opening, orifice +-aL. (But the word meant was 
perh. ortfcall.)] | Mouthmaking; hence high- 
sounding, bombastic. 

1594 Nasne Unfort. Trav. 69 O orificiall retlorike, wipe 
thy euerlasting mouth. — 

Oriflamme (griflem). Forms: 5 orifiam, 
-flame, -flamble, (aurisflambe , 5-6 oriflambe, 
7 auriflambe, (oilifiame), 7- oriflamme, (9 ori- 
flamb). [a. F. ortflamme, OF. oriflambe (11th c., ; 
also ort-, oft-, -flamble, -flam, -flan, -flant, in Vr. 
anriflamma, flan, -flor, \t. oriflamma, med... 
auriflamma; t. LL. aur-wm, F. or gold + flamma 
flame.] 

l. Vhe sacred banner of St. Denis, a bandcrole of 
two or (according to some accounts) three points, of 
red or orange-red silk, attached to a lance, which thc 
early kings of France used to receive from the hands 


of the abbot of St. Denis, on setting out for war, 

‘ Oriflambe: the great and holie Standerd of France; borne 
at first onely in warres made against Infidells; but after- 
wards vsed in all other warres; and at length vtterly lost 
in a battell against the Flemings ' (Cotgrave). 

1475 Bk. Noblesse \Roxh.) 13 Ser Geffrey Chauny that bare 
the baner of the oriflamble. ¢ 1489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Ayton xx. 452 Whan Reynawd sawe the ory flame of France 
com. 1494 Fasyan Chron. v.72 Whan this precyous Relyke 
or Auristlambe was borne agayne Cristen Princes, the vertue 
therof seasyd, and lastly was lost, but_yet the lyke therof is 
keptat Seynt Denys. /éfd. vu. 467 Sir Reynolde Camyan 
baneret .. bare the oryflambe, a speciall relyke tbat the 
Frenshe kynges vse to bere before them in all battayles, 
1523 Lp. Berners Frotss. 1. cecexii. 720 It is nedefull that 
we..apoynt..who shall beare the Oriflambe of France. 1611 
Sreed /Jist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xii. § 92. 689 An hallowed Banner of 
red silke, whereof the French had a wonderfull high conceit, 
as of that which was sent from heauen, and called Oreflame 
or Auriflames. 1794 J. Girrorp Weign Louts NVI 503 The 
oriflamme, or grand standard of the king, 1822 K. Dicsy 
Broadst. I/on. (1846) 63 note, Vhe Oriflamme .. was the 
banner of the abbey [of St. Denis} The last that we hear 

of it is in the inventory of the treasury of this church in 1534. 
1865 Nicnots in /lerald §& Genealogist U1. 7 At a later 
period, the Oriflamme was sometimes powdered with golden 
flakes of fire, as it is represented in the Jidice Armorial 
of Louvain Geliot. 1871 Loncr. MWWayside (nn, Baron St, 
Castine 69 The Curate..draws from tbe pocket of his gown 
A handkerchief like an oritlamb, ; . 

2. transf. and fig. a. Something which serves 
the purpose of the Oriflamme of St. Denis; any 
banner or ensign, material or ideal, that serves 


as a rallying point for a struggle, etc. 

1600 W. Watson De.a ordon Atijb, Did not then the 
primitives of the East Church..carry away the auriftambe 
of all religious zeale. 1824 Macautay /y7y 30 And be your 
oriflamme to-day the helmet of Navarre! 1853 Lytrox 
My Novel viv. i, Hf his heart match his head, and both 
proceed in the Great March under a divine Oriflamme. 
1864 Sa’. Rev. 14 Sept. 262 The North lias not hoisted 
for its oriflamme the Sacred Symbol of Justice to the negro. 
1880 Wess Goethe's Faust 1.1, 47 All Hell displays its ori- 
flamime. 1885 Sfandard 26 May 5/5 [here] will be reared 
masts bearing the oriflainmes of the town [Paris]. 

b. Something which suggests the Oriflamme of 
St. Denis by its golden, bright, or conspicuous 


| colouring, position, etc. 


ORIGENIZE. 


1862 Writer Iasting, Tbe golden spears uprise Beneath 
the oriflamme of day! 1868 Gro. ELtor Sf. Gypsy 1.17 The 
new-bathed Day With oriflamme uplifted o'er the peaks 
1879 Heten Ricn /xvocation in Poems of Places, Br. 
America, etc. 84 All the azure archway streams With ori- 
flamme of gems and gold. 1895 Maruitpk Buxp Birds of 
Passage, Agnostic ii, Spring’s Oriflamme of flowers waves 
from the Sod. 

Origan (p'rigin). Now rare. Also 5 origon, 
5-6 (y) origane. [a. F. organ (13the. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), origane (14th c. in Godef.), ad. L. origan- 
um: see next. Also found in numerous other 
forms, a5 ORIGANY, ORGAMENT, ORGAMY, ORGAN, 
OrGAny, q.v-] A plant of the genus Origanum, 
esp. Wild Marjoram (0. vzlgare); formerly also 
applied to other aromatic labiates, as Pennyroyal 
(Afentha Pulegium, 

€142z0 Pallad. on Hush, 1. 902 Kest origane ystamped 
with brimstoon Vppon their bole. /éi/. 1024 Of tymbra, 
peletur and origon, 1567 Marier Gr. Forest 110 In their 
lourneying they eate of Origan, to sharpe their teeth. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens 1. \xix. 236 Origan is of three sortes,..garden 
Origan, wilde Origan, and that kinde which they call Origa- 
num Onitis, Ibid. 238 Of Tragorigan, or Goates Origan. 
1590 Srenser F. Q. 1. ii. 49, I chaunst to see her in her 
proper hew, Bathing her selfe in origane and thyme. 1699 
Phil. Trans. XX1. 248 They put Origan, and other Herbs, 
powder'd, into it. 1819 H. Busk Bangueti.17 The tufted 
origan and vulgar heath. 1886 Burton Arad. Nts. 1. 140 
Origane and the winter gilliflower carpeted tbe borders. 

O-riganize, v. rare. [f. prec. or next + -1ZE.] 
trans. To flavour with marjoram. 

1853 Fraser's Mag. XLVIII. 480 An origanized anchovy 
atmosphere proceeds, alway's offensive, but in hot weather 
worse. .than the potent garlic. 

|| Origanum (ori:gindm). ot. [L. origanum, 
-us ‘wild marjoram’ (Lewis & Short), a. Gr. 
dptyavoy, -os, ‘an acrid herb like marjoram’ (L. 
& 5.); in appearance, a compound of dpos moun- 
tain + yavos brightness, joy, pride, whence the 
scribal alteration dpeiyaros. Also ORGANUM, q.V. ; 
and iu many anglicized forms: see ORIGAN.] A 
genus of labiates, comprising herbs and low shrubs, 
with flowers in clustered heads, and aromatic 
leaves; as Wild Marjoram (0. vulgare), Sweet 
Marjoram (O. Afarjorana), Pot M. (O. Onites), 
Dittany of Crete (O. Dictamnas), etc. In the old 
herbals, including Pennyroyal, and other labiates. 

[ce 1265 oc, Names Plants in Wr.-Wiilcker 557/20 Or7- 
ganum, t. puliol real, # wdeminte.) 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De I. KR. xvi. vii (MS. Bodl.) If. 246/2 3if pe pointes of 
his [boar’s) tuskes bep blonte. he secheb an herbe pat hatte 
Orizganum and gnawip & chewib it. 1540 F.vot Jmage Gow. 
xxi. 39 The grounde was thicke couered with Camomyle, 
Origanum, and other lyke grasses. 1583 “ates of Customs 
Dy, Origanum the pound viij?. 1683 Tryon IVay to 
Wealth 562 [It] is satd of the Stork when she has eaten 
Snakes, she seeks for the same Ilerb Originum, and finds 
a Remedy. 1757 Coorer Distiller 1. ii. (1760) 120 Plants 
which long retain their natural Fragrance, such as Balm, 
Hyssop, .. Origanum, Pennyroyal, Rosemary, etc. 1897 
Alléutt’s Syst. Aled. H, 522 Oil of Cloves, origanum, and 
aniline otls must be avoided. 

+Ori-gany. //erd. Obs. = ORIGAN, ORIGANUM. 

1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece 1. i. 85 Vake also of Grains of 
Paradise, .. Origany, Osier of the Mountain, of each r Dram. 
1757 Coorer Mistriler wt. xxxiii. (1760) 197 Origany, and 
Thyme, of each one Pound. 1760 J. Ler Jutrod. Bot. App. 
321 Origany, Origanum, 

Origen (Wyclif, Coverdale) : see Oryx. 

Origenist (pridzénist). [-1sT.] A disciple or 
follower ol the famous Greek Christian Father 
Origen of Alexandria (¢c 185-253), or a holder of 
some one of the special doctrines attributed to 
Origen, among which were a threefold sense (literal, 
moral, and mystical) in Scripture, the pre-existence 
of souls, and the probable ultimate salvation of all 


men and of the fallen angels. 

1546 Garptxer Declar. Foye xvi, Then shuld no man be 
dampned, but all saued at the last, as the Origenistes sayed. 
1796 Burke Kegic. Jeace iv. Wks. EX. 43 Ie is an Origenist, 
aod believes in the conversion of the Devil. 1858 R. A. 
Vaucuan Ess. §& Rent, 1. 43 Many of the Origenists held 
opinions which the departed Origen would never have 
sanctioned. attrib. 1874 Biuxt Dict. Sects sv., A very 
able defence of Origenist opinions was printed anonymous!)y, 
in the year 1661, by Rust, bishop of Dromore. 

Ib. See quot. 1874. 

1647 A. Ross Alystag. Poet. iii. (1675) 77 The Encratites, 
Or[iJgenists, Manicheans, and all other Hereticks, who hath 
condemned Matrimony. 1874 J. H. Brunt Dict. Sects s.v., 
From Epiphanius it appears that there was a sect of Ori- 
Zenists who were followers of some unknown Origen... These 
Origenists are spoken of as given to shameful vices. 

So + Orige-nian sd. (= prec.) and a. (= next) ; 
+ Orige‘nic, Origenical adjs., pertaining or at- 
tributed to Origen; O-rigenism, the doctrines 
held by or attributed to Origen; O:rigeni‘stic 2, 
pertaining or relating to Origenism or the Ori- 
genists; O-rigeni:ze v. zutr., to follow Origen, 
maintain Origenistic opinions. 

1666 S. Parker (tit/e) Account of the Nature and Extent 
of the Divine Dominion and Goodnesse, especially as they 
refer to the *Origenian Hy‘pothesis, concerning the Pre- 
existence of Souls. 1727-41 Cuampers Cycl., Ovigenians,.. 
a sect of ancient heretics, who even surpassed the abomina- 
tions of the Gnostics. St. Epiphanius speaks of them as 
still subsisting in bis time... They rejected marriage, 1678 


ORIGIN. 


Cupwortn Iuéell, Syst, . v. 810 The *Origenick Hypo- 
thesis..‘That in Angels, there is a Complication ef Incor- 
age and Corporea! Substance both together. /6id. 819 

his Origenick Opinion in Photius, 1600 Agszot ZxZ. 
Jonah 2 To follow the letter of the text, and to lay down 
the doctrine of it..without allegories *Origenicall. 1727-8 
Cuamuers Cycl. s.v. Origenist, *Origenism spread itself 
chiefly among the monks of Egypt. 1833 J. H. Newman 
elrians 1.1, (1876) 6 Origenism has been assigned as the 
actual source from which Arianism was derived. 1853 
J.C. Ropertson Hist. Chr. CA. un. vi. § 3 (1874) 299 Theo- 
dore Ascidas, a monk of *Origenisticopinions. 1885 FARRAR 
Hist. Interpr. 205 Origenistic allegory and Philonian 
methods. 62d, 202 The most *Origenising of all the Fathers. 

Origes, pl. of orix, Oryx. 

Origin (p'tidzin’, sb. (a2.) Also 5 -yne, 7-8 
-ine. [app. a. F. ortgine, ad. L. origtn-em ise, 
beginning, source, f. 077-ri to arise. 

F. ovigine took the place of the popular form orine; 
although cited by Hatz.-Darm. only from 1512, it appears to 
be the immediate source of the Eng. word. The instance 
from Alexander in 1 b is, from its date, suspicious] 

1. The act or fact of arising or springing from 
something; derivation, rise; beginning of existence 
in reference to its source or cause. Certificate of 
origin, a custom-house document certifying the 
place of origin of a commodity imported. 

(1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 223 Pe book of be comynge 
forp of pe soule; 1432-50 the begynnynge of the saule = 
libelinm de origine anime.) 1563 flomilies 1. Peril of 
Idolatry. (1859) 183 Lactantius..in his book of. the Origin 
of Error. 1602 Suaks. //am. i. i. 185 Yet do I beleeue 
The Origin and Commencement of this greefe Sprung from 
neglected loue. 1663 GERBIER Counsel E viij, The Antiquity 
and Origine of Herauldry. 1741 ‘I. Ropixson Gavelkind 
ii. g The better ascertaining the Origin of Gavelkind. 1796 
H. Hunter tr. St.-Pierre’s Stud. Nat. (1799) I. 390 Men 
alone..bears upon his countenance the impress of a celestial 
origin. 1850 MeCosu Div. Govt. i. ii. (1874) 377 The origin 
of evil, like every other beginning, shrouds itself in dark- 
ness. 18865 Pall Wall G. 4 Sept. 2/2 Under the existing 
Spanish Customs regulations, certificates of origin are 
required, 

b. In reference to a person: The fact of spring- 
ing from some particular ancestor or race; descent, 
extraction, parentage, ancestry. 

[a 1400-50 Alexander 92 Pe Arrabiens and all pa of pat 
o1igyne.] 1605 Suaxs. Lear iv. ii, 32 That nature, which 
contemns its origin, Cannot be border’d certain in itself. 
1695 Lp. Preston Boeth. 11. 118 And doth his noble Origine 
forget. 1738 GLover Leonidas 1.17 Their kings, who boast 
an origin divine. 1838 Lytton ZLei/a 1. iii, Why cannot 
I learn thine origin, thy rank, thy parents? J/ed. A dis- 
tinguished man of humble origin. 

2. That from which anything arises, springs, or 
is derived ; source. 

1604 T, Wricut Passions v. § 2. 163 What are those dole- 
full tunes .. but offsprings of pensiue furies, and origens of 
more vehement melancholie fits? 1696 Wuiston 7h. Zarth 
11. (1722) 83 Mountains are the principal Source and Origin 
of Springs and Fountains, 1824 R. Hatt Ji’&s. (1832) VI. 
354 Lo be alienated from the Great Origin of being..must 
bea calamity. 1860 TyNDALL Géac. 1.11. 18 We hoped .. to 
be able to examine the glacier to its origin. 1870 LoweLt 
My Study Wind. 242 It is to the North of France..that we 
are to look for the true origins of our modern literature. 

b. Anat, The place or point at or from which 
a muscle, nerve, etc. arises; the proximal or more 
tixed end or attachment of a muscle; the root of 
a nerve in the brain or spinal cord. 

1691 Ray Creation 1. (1692) 119 ‘Vhe very strong Liga- 
ments.. which in drawing it back towards its Origine, do 
fold it up. 183: R. Knox Cloguet's Anat. 275 Between 
these two origins [of the Abductor Oculi] pass the third pair 
of nerves, sixth pair, and nasal branch of the ophthalmic. 
1840 E, Witson Anat. Vade 1. (1851) 238 A good view of 
the whole extent of origin of the flexor sublimis digitorum. 

e. Wath. A fixed point from which measure- 


ment or motion commences; sfec. the point of 


intersection of the axes in Cartesian co-ordinates, 
or the pole in polar co-ordinates. [= F. origive.] 

1723 E. Stone Con. Sect. [tr. Marguis de [Hospital's 
Sections Conigues| 5 The Parabola infinitely extends itself 
more and more on each Side the Axis AP, beginning from 
the Origin. 1873 B. Wittiamson DiffX Cade. xii. § 180 If 
on any radius vector.., drawn from a fixed origin.., a 
point..be taken, such that [etc.]. /éid. § 182 If the focus 
[of a conic] be the origin of inversion, the inverse is a curve 
called the Limagon of Pascal. /did. xiv. § 202 If the abso- 
lute term be wanting in the equation of a curve, it passes 
through the origin. ; 

+B. attrib, oradj7. = OriGinau A.1. Obs. rare. 

1632 Sanperson Twelve Seri. 217 The origine story it 
selfe..is written at full by Moses in Numb. 25. 

Hence +t Origin v. frans. Obs. = ORIGINATE V.I. 

a 1661 Fuicer IWVorthies, Cardigan w. (1662) 28 We must 
remember this Proverb was origined whilest England and 
Wales were at deadly Feude. 

Ori-ginable, a. rave—°.  [f. ORIGIN-ATE + 
“ABLE: cf. penetrate, penetrable.] Capable of 
being originated. 1864 in WEBSTER. 

+ Ori‘ginacy. Ods. rvare—'. [irreg. f. OniGIN- 
ATE v3 see -ACY 3, and cf. conspiracy.] The fact 
of originating ; origination. 

1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) II]. 512 Let those .. have 
right to sit in the other House, not upon any old account, 
but to have originacy from this House. 

Original (oridzinal), a. and sé. [a. F. original 
(13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. original-ts, f. 
origin-em. see Ornicin. Cf. F. origine/, used in 


some of the senses, e. g. péché origive/ original sin.] 
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A. 1. Of or pertaining to the origin, begianing, 
of earliest stage of something ; that belonged at the 
beginning to the person or thing in question; that 
existed at first, or has existed from the first; 
primary, primitive; innate; initial, first, earliest. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 106 The lawe original, Which he 
hath set in the natures. xs92 H. Cuetrte Adnde-harts 
Dr. To Rdr., I am as sory, as if the originall fault had 
beene my fault. 1597 Hooker £ccd, Pol. v. tit. § 3 The very 
first originall Element of our nature. 1697 Dryoen Virg. 
Georg. 1.91 This is th’ Orig’nal Contract; these the Laws 
Impos'd iy Nature, and by Nature’s Cause. 1751 JonNson 
Raméler No. 156 1 ‘the re-establishment of its original 
constitution. 1794 Patey Zuid. 1. § 1 (1817) 15 Persons pro- 
fessing to be original witnesses of other miracles, 1849 
Macautay Hist. Eng. ii. 1. 237 Oates .. soon added a large 
supplement to his original narrative. 1879 Haran £ye- 
sight li. 15 The original color of the iris is blue, and de- 
pends not upon a pigment, or coloring matter, but upon 
what opticians call an ‘interference phenomenon’. 1900 
Booksetler's Catal., Sm. folio,..in the original calf. 

b. Original sin ( Theol.) : the innate depravity, 
corruption, or evil tendency of man’s nature, in all 
individuals of the human race, held to be inherited 
from Adam in consequence of the Fall. Opposed 
to actual sin: see ACTUAL 1, quots. 1315-1534. 
(The earliest use of the word in English.) 

¢€1315 SHorewaM (E. E. T. S.) 102/105 Oryginale bys senne 
hys cleped, For man of kende hyt takep, @1340 Hamrote 
Psalter |, 6, 1 am haldyn wib pe filth cf originall syn. 1390 
Gower Couf. III. x The grete Senne original, Which every 
man in general Upon his berthe hath envenymed. 1471 
Riper Comp. Alch. w. iii. in Ashm. (1652) 144 Clensyd 
from hys orygynall Syn. 1562 Articles of Religion ix, Of 
Original or Hirth-sin. 1577 NorTHBRooKE Dicing (1843) 5 
The lambe that taketh away our sinnes, original and actual. 
1647 CowLey Mistress, [unocent Il ii, Though in thy 
‘Thoughts scarce any Tracks have been, So much as of 
Original Sin. 1zoz tr. Le Clerc’s Prim, Fathers 27 The 
Pagans knew nothing of what was called since, OriginalSin. 
1888 Bryce A mer, Com. (1889) II. xciv. 464 Experience,.. 
whether it talks of Original Sin or adopts some less scho- 
lastic phrase, will recognize that the tendencies to evil in 
human nature are..as various and abiding even in the 
most Civilised societies, as its impulses to good. 

c. transf. That is such from the beginning, or 
by birth; ‘a born...’. vave. 

1720 De For Caft. Singleton x. (1840) 172, 1.. was.. an 
original thief, and a pirate... by inclination. 1722 — Coé. 
Jack (1840) 4 He was an original rogue. 1894 Ian MAcLaREN 
Bonnie Brier Bush w.iv. 159 Elspeth, ..div ye ken that 
ye’re an oreeginal sinner? 

+2. a. ? Having the same origin ; sprung from the 
same stock, or native of the same place. rare—'. 

14.. Sir Beues (MS. M) 1045/2138 He louid me moste 
ouer alle, Wyth him I am oryginall. 

+b. With efor: Having its origin in, originating 
from, Obs. rare—". 

1679 Kinin Hickes Spir. Popery (1680) 9 Not only Prelacy, 
Popery, Malignancy and Heresie, but Supremacy, and 
every thing Original upon and derivate from it. 

3. That is the origin or source of something; 
from which something arises, proceeds, or is 
derived; primary; originative. (Now usually 
associated with or merged in 1.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. i. (1495) 737 An vn- 
resonable beest..the face therof boweth towarde the erthe, 
that is the origynall and materyall matere wherof it 
comyth. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. vit. (Percy Soc.) 32 For 
you therof were fyrst originall ground. 1551 BisLte Rov. 
Prol., The rote and orygynall fountayne of all synne. 1664 
H. More Afyst. nig. ix. 27 There is another fraud, and 
indeed the more principal and original one, in the dis- 
tribution of these Excellencies immediately into three. 
1741-2 Gray -lerif. 92 Shake her own creation To its 
original atoms. 1861 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) 1.30 A writer 
.. who goes back beyond the printed annalists to original 
and documentary authorities. 1872 IVharton's Law Lex. 
(ed. 5), Original and derivative estates. An original is the 
first of several estates, bearing to each other the relation of 
a particular estate and a reversion. . 

tbh. Original writ (in Law): a writ issuing from 
the Court of Chancery, which formed the begin- 
ning or foundation of a real action at common law ; 


also applied to certain writs for other purposes. 

[1334 Rolls Part, 11. 82 Le Brief original! n’est my mein- 
teinable par Ley saunz nomer son Baron.) . 

1467-8 Rolls of Parit, V.633/1 That Information so gyven, 
stand and be in place of Bille or Writte oryginall. 1641 
Act 17 Chas. [, c. 10 By Process made by Writ Original at 
the Common Law. 1727-41 CuHamBers Cycd. s.v. Writ, 
Original IVrits are those sent out of the high court of 
chancery, to summon the defendant in a personal, or tenant 
in a real action; either before the suit begins, or to begin 
the suit thereby. 1848 Warton Law Lex. s.v., Original 
writs differ from each other in their tenor, according to the 
nature of the plaintiff’s complaint, and are conceived in 
fixed and certain forms. f 

c. sfec. Applied to anything in relation to that 
which is a representation or reproduction of it; ¢. 2. 
said of a writing or drawing in relation to a copy 
or translation of it, of an object in relation to 


a picture of it, ete. (Cf. B. 3.) 

1631 GouGcEe God's Arrows}. § 41. 66 The original! word 
translated wat, signifieth a fervor, fiercenesse, or vehe- 
mency of anger. 1659 Br. Watton Consid, Considered 14 
The Original Texts are not corrupted either by Jews, 
Christians, or others, 1688 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. 1. 231 As 
to y® Delivery of y¢ Original! Letters or Instructions. .1fod. 
It may bea misprint; you had better examine the original 
document. This is only a copy; the original picture is in 
—'s collection. 


ORIGINAL. 


4. Produced by or proceeding from some thing 
or person directly; not derivative or dependent; 
a. Proceeding immediately from its source, or 
having its source in itself; not arising from or 
depending on any other thing of the kind; unde- 
rived, independent. 

1792 R. Guy Pract. Obs. Cancers 27 When these .. arise 
from no apparent Cause, they may be deemed original 
Affections. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1.441, 1 mean 
where the hooping-cough is original. 1877 E. R. Conner 
Bas. Faith ix. 400 1n an original (that is, independent) and 
perfect mora! being—such as we conceive God to be. 

b, Made, composed, or done by the person 
himself (not imitated from another) : first-hand. 

1700 Dryven Pref. Fables (Glohe) 495, 1 have added some 
original papers of my own. 1818 Haciam .W/id. Ages (1872) 1. 
li. 205 The exclusive exercise of original judicature in their 
dominions. 1857 Ruskin /’o/, Econ. A:t i. (1865) 54 There 
is a certain quality about an original drawing which you 
cannot get in a woodcut. rg00 G. C. Brovrick J/em. & 
Jmpr. 182 Apostles of ‘mature study and original research’. 

5. Having the quality of that which proceeds 
from oneself, or from the direct exercise of one’s 
own faculties, without imitation of or dependence 
on others; such as has not been done or produced 


before; novel or fresh in character or style. 

1756-82 J. Warton Ess. Pofe |. 1. 192 Dante wrote his 
sublime and original poem, which is a kind cf satirical 
Epic. 1808 ed. Frnl. XIX. 209, I send you the following 
observations, not because they are new or original, but 
because | conceive them to be useful. 1882 H. C. Merivace 
Faucit of B. \. vi.g7 Even on the perplexing mysteries of 
Aristotle's Ethics he could throw an original light. 

b. ¢ransf. Of a person: Capable of original 
ideas or actions; given to the direct and indepen- 
dent exercise of the faculties in thinking or acting; 
that does things not known to have been done 
before; inventive, creative. 

1803 Syp. Smitu Ws. (1859) I. 35/2 There are very few 
original eyes and ears. ‘The great mass see and hear as 
they are directed by others. 1840 CarLyLe Heroes ii. (1858) 
21g Such a man is what we call an original man; he comes 
tous at first hand. A messenger he, sent from the Infinite 
Unknown with tidings to us. 1875 Jowett /’lato (ed. 2: 
V. 192 A great original genius struggling with unequal 
conditions of knowledge. 

6, Origtnal vein: ? error for ORGANICAL vein, 

1486 Bk. St. Albans C iv b, Do let hir [a hawk] blode in the 
Origynal vayne, and after that yeue hir a frogge for to eete, 
and she shall be hooll. 

7. Comb., as original-minded (see 5 b). 

1801 Soutuey in Robberds Alem. W. Taylor 1. 324 For 
financial..subjects, I think Rickman might be put down, 
a most original-minded and strong-headed man. 

B. sé. 

l. The fact of arising or being derived from 
something; origination, derivation; = ORIGIN sd. 1. 
Now rare or arch. 

1432-s0 tr. Higdex (Rol!s) 11. 153 Englische men other 
Saxones toke theire originalle of Germanye. 1560 Davs tr. 
Sleidane's Comm. 94 The cause and original! of that sedition, 
was declared also foure yeares synce. 1646 Evetyn J/em. 
(1857) I. 243 It is from these sources that the Rhone and 
the Rhine..derive their originals. 1726 Leoni tr. ddberti’s 
Archit. 11, 69/2 The Circus and Amphitheatre .. all owe 
their original to the Theatre. 1818 Hattam Jfid. Ages 
(1872) I. ii. 315 s20¢e, Some word of barbarous original. 1873 
Rocrrs Orig. Bible (1875) App. 445 The first verse simply 
ascribes the original of all things to the will of God. 

b. Of persons: Descent, extraction, parentage ; 
= OriGin sb. 1 b. Now rare or arch. 

155s Epren Decades 27 The people are verye fierse and 
warlyke men, hauing theyr original of the canybales. 1682 
Bunyan Holy War 5 We will. .discourse of the Original of 
this Diabolus ¢1730 in Skene Highlanders (1837) 1. 156 
These are subdivided into smaller branches of fifty: or sixty 
men, who deduce their original from their particular chief- 
tains 1784 J. Potter Virtuous Villagers 1. 147 Notwith- 
standing his mean original, he was not satisfied with 
upwards of three hundred pounds a year. Bh 

+c. Anat. The fact of springing or arising (as 
a nerve, vein, etc.) from some part; also concer. 


OriGIN sd. 2b, Obs. 

1578 Banister /Zisé. Man vut. 105 Their [the nerves] 
originall is fron the seate or foundation of the brayne. 1612 
Woopa.. Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 20 All veins have their 
original in the liver. 1668 Cutperrer & Cote Sarthol. 
Anat. 11. iv. 93 The Pleura having taken its Original about 
the Back. . : 

+d. Beginning, commencement, earliest stage 
(without reference to source or derivation). Odés. 

1§26 SKELTON J/agnyf 120 By measure all thynge is 
wrought As at the first orygynall. 1570-6 LamBarbe Peramé. 
Kent (1826) 247 Touching the originall, proceeding, and 
event of these wars, I willingly spare to speake muche. 
1690 Locke Hum. Und. 1.x. §2 Words, that .. will be found, 
in their first Original .. not to stand for any clear .. ideas. 
1753 E. Carter (¢itée) ‘he History of the University of 
Cambridge from its Original to the Year 1753. . 

+e. Applied by Wyntoun to his chronicle or 
history: see quot. Ods. 

c142§ Wyntoun Crow. 1. i, The tytil of this tretis hale 
I wyll be caulde Orygynale; For that begynning sall mak 
clere Be playne proces owre matere. : i 

2. The thing (or person) from which something 
else arises or proceeds; a source, cause; = ORIGIN 
sb. 23 an originator, author. Now rare or arch. 
in general sense: see 3. 

€1386 Cuaucer Pard. T. 172 O cause first of oure con- 
fusion, O original of ae dampnacion. 1443 Pel. Poems 


ORIGINAL. 


(Rolls) II. 209 /isericordia, ground and original Of this 
processe, Pax is conclusioun. 1535 CoverpaLe Ecclus. x. 
13 Pryde is the origenall of all synne. 1658 Sir T. Browne 
Hydriot, Introd. (1736) 3 Of the Opinion of Thales, that 
Water was the Original of all Things. 1712 Appison //ym1, 
* The Spacious Firmament’, Spangled Heav'ns, a Shining 
Frame, Their great Original proclaim, 1893 STEVENSON 
Catriona iv. 44 A fomenter of discontent, and... tbe unmis- 
takeable original of the deed in question. 

b. Law. = Original writ. sce A. 3 b. 

{1354 Rolls of Parit. \1. 259/1 A receivre les Briefs, si bien 
Originals de la Chauncellerie come Judicials souz les Seals 
des Justices.] 1450 /4f¢. V. 201/1 Such juggement. .as they 
shuld have upon eny originall sued ayenst hym by the cours 
of the comon lawes. 1523 Act 14 4 15 //en. L///,c.1 The 
person..that will first sue for the sane, by originall of dette. 
1848 Warton Law Lex. s.v. Process, In other cases their 
processes or modes of commencing the suits were as follows :— 
.. By original.. By bill. 

3. A thing (or person) in relation to something 
else which is a copy, imitation, or representation 
of it; the pattern, archetype. 

a@. A writing or literary work (less commonly, 
a phrase or word) in its relation to another which 
is a translation of it, or (quot. 1869) which repro- 
duees, or is founded upon, its statements. 

1383 Cuaucer £.G. W. 1558 //ypsip., Ye get no more 
of me, but ye wol rede The original thal telleth al the cuse. 
1412-20 Lyvc. Chron. Troy 1. v, Thongh my makyng he 
the same in all As Guido wryteth in his oryginall. 1595 
Covtey Wits, Fits, 4 Fancies 79 Your selfe being the 
Originall, what would you doe ara the translation? 1611 
Viste Luke xvi. 7 marge, Vhe word here interpreted 
measures, in the original! conteineth about foureteene bushels 
anda pottle. 1790 Patey //orx Paul. vi, The resemblance 
is more visible in the original than in our translation. 1869 
J. Martixeau Zss. 11. 99 He would .. susiain himself by 
continual appeal to his originals, 1873 Lopce Nove Pallad. 
on Hush. v. 118 The original is ‘Aroxinam tennui aigue 

Jepunge 

b. The primary or earlier writing or document 
of which another is a copy or transeript. 

1494 in Sharp Cov. Myst. (1825) 15 wte, Paid 10 John 
Harryes for berying of pe Orygynall pat day, vj. 1591 
Lauparve «i rcheson (1635) 48 The Chancellor hath also the 
Seale of simple Justice and keepeth (as it were) the Forge 
and Shop of all Originals. 1604 I. G[rimstone) D'Acosta's 
Hist. Jndies 111 xiii. 161 They carried the copie to the King 
of Spaine, and the original to their viceroy of Peru. 1776 
Trial Nundocomar 93/2, I never shewed him the original, 
before I shewed him the copy. 1875 Scrivener Lect. Ter! 
-V. Test. 5 When several transcripts have to be taken from 
the same original. 

e. The object or person represented by a pieture 
or image; a picture or other work of art in its 
relation to a eopy of it. 

1624 Gataker Jransubst. 82 Of the Image there must 
needs be some originall. 1726 Leoni Adberti’s Archit. UI. 
25/2 Copying other mens work, as being originals more 
constant. .thanany living object. 1781 Cowper Charity 433 
Such was the portrait an apostle drew, The bright original 
was one he knew. 1855 Prescott flip £/, 1. wi. (1857) 52 
She has sent her a portsait of the prince from the pencil of 
Titian, which she was to relurn so soon as she was in 
possession of the living original. 

d. gen. and fig. 

1670 Cotton “sfernon ii. ix. 443 There can be no so 
dreadful Orizinal, from whence pleasant Copies are not to 
be taken. 1692 Davpen leonora 300 And, could there be 
-A copy near the original, twasshe. 1730 A. Gorvon Jafei's 
A nphith. 149 An Original for the others to copy from. 1892 
Garpiner Student's Hist. Eng. 12 Cunobelin, tbe original 
of Sbakspere’s Cymbeline. 

4. A writing, picture, or other work produeed 
first-hand by the author or maker; a work of 
literature or art that is not a eopy or imitation; 
an original pertrait. 

1683 D. A. Art of Converse Pref., Of this Treatise, I shall 
only add, ‘lis an Original 1762-71 H. Watrote Vertue's 
Anecd, Parnt. (1786) [1]. 221 Me sold many of his pieces 
for originals by Italian hands. 1825 Scotr Diary 20 Nov. 
in Lockhart, Both these great connoisseurs were very 
nearly .. agreed that there are no absolutely undoubted 
originals of Queen Mary. 

5. A person who acts in an original way; one 
who does things sucli as have not been done before 
or are not commonly done (esp. of a ridiculous 
kind); a singular, odd, or eecentric person. 

1676 Wvcuertey P/, Deakr 11 i, [ hate imitation, to do 
anything like other people. All that know me do me the 
honour to say, I am an original. 1741 RicHaRDSON Pamela 
(1824) I. xlix. 379, I may be looked upon as an original in 
my way. 1771 SmotiettT //umph. Cl. 8 Nov., But my aunt 
and her paramour. .formed, indeed, such a pair of originals, 
as I believe, all England could not parallel. 1824 Scott S¢. 
Ronan's xvii, A friendship..was therefore struck up hastily 
betwixt these two originals. 1865 M. Arnotp Ess. Crit. 
iv. 131 This boy is a real original. 

b. A thing of singular or unique character; 

a specimen or example of originality. rare. 

1727 Pope, etc. Art of Sinking 86 Our next instance is 
Certainly an original. 1850 Scoresay Cheever'’s Whalent. 
Adz. i. (1859) 12 In adventures..almost every whaleman’s 
voyage is an original. 

6. ta. f/. Original elements. Qds. 

€ 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 95 Of hem ys maad 
by lenghthe of tyme all maner of kynde of composisiouns 

at originals, minerals, vegitables, & bestyals. And originals 
er what byng ys engelyd yn be entrailles of be erthe,and yn 
be depnesse of be sees, & in Cauees of hilles, & in fumositez 

Stoppyd & from vapours vpsteyinge. 1616 Capt. Sati 

Descr. New Eng. 15 Her treasures hauing yet neuer beene 
opened, nor ber originalls wasted, consumed, nor abused, 
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1667 Mitton P, L. vi. 511 Up they turn’d Wide the celestial 
soil, and saw beneath Tb’ originals of nature in their crude 
Conception. 

b. f/. Original inhabitants, settlers, etc. rare. 

1703 Pexnin Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. 1X. 205 If the coming 
of others shall overrule us that are the originals,  A/od. 
collog. Vhey are only recent members; we're the originals. 

Hence Ori-ginalist soce-wd. = ORIGINAL B. 5. 

1846 Worcester cites Month. Rev. Hence in later Dicts. 

Originality (oridginz-liti). [ad. F. originalité 
(1699 in Hatz.-Darm.,, f. ORIGINAL: see -ITY.] 
The quality or fact of being original. 

1. The fact or attribute of being primary or first- 
hand ; authenticity, genuineness. 

1776 H. Swixsurne 7rav. Spain xliii. 397 One of the mos! 
valuable pictures in the world. 1 do nol know how Amiconi 
came to doubt of its originality. 1881 Westcotr & Hort 
Grk, N, T. 11.9 An unsafe guide in the discrimination of 
relative originality of tex. ; 

2. Thequality of being independent of and different 
from anything that has appeared before; novelty 
or freshness of style or character. 

1787 Sir J. Hawkins Life Fohuson 383 His [Richardson's] 
sentiments were his own; and..he was so sensible..of the 
originality and importance of many of them, that he would 
ever be talking of his writings. 1861 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) 
I. 31 These essays have a character of originalily beyond 
their companions. 1882 Scuarr Lucycl. Relig. Kuowl. 11. 
1204/1 Origen..urges the originality of the person of Christ. 

b. with #/. An original trait, aet, remark, etc. 

1854 Emerson Lett. § Soc. Aims, Qnot. & Orig. Wks. 
(Bohn) III. 213 Whoso knows Plutarch, Lucian, Rabelais, 
Montaigne. .will have a key to many supposed originalities. 
1855 W. tH. Mitt Applic. Panth. Princ.(1861) 96 Our author's 
sazacity has effectually removed all such apparent origi- 
nalities here. 

3. As an attribute of persons: Exhibition of 
original thought or action; the eharacter of inde- 
pendently exercising one’s own faculties; the power 
of originating new or fresh ideas or methods. 

1787 Str J. Hawkins Life Fohkuson 269 Of singularity it 
may be observed, that, in general, it 1s originality ; and 
thercfore not a defecl, 1822 Tlazcitt 7adle-t. I. v. 103 
Originality is the seeing nature differently from others, and 
yet as il is in itself. 1839 Hatras //ist. Let. ILL. vi. 617 
Shirley has no originality, no force in conceiving or delineat- 
ing character. 1880 A. Hf. lluru Bucke 1. 1v. 218 Originality 
as understood by the vulgar is independence of the labours 
of others. .J/od. A preacher of great originality. 

Originally (oridginali), adv. [-Ly 2] 

1. In respect of origin, derivation, or causation; 
by extraction or descent ; indigenously. 

1490 Caxton Lneydos iv. 19 The haboundaunce of bloode 
whiche thou haste seen yssue oute of the trees..is not 
orygynally of thyse trees. 1509-10 Act 1 Hen. V/1/, c. 18 
§ 2 The Quene [shall] have like Habilitie..as though she 
had orygyna’gy ben borne within this Realme. a 1619 
Fotkersy Aftheom. u. i. § 7 (1622) 185 Though instru- 
mentally 1hey be wrought by the Sun; yet are they originally 
wrought, onely by God. 1648 Mitton Tenure Aings (1650) 
19 The power of kings was and is originally the peoples, and 
by them conferr’d in trust, with liberty and right to reassume 
it. 1698 A. Brann Emb. Wuscovy to China 88 He is 
originally a Mongul Tartar, of a brown Complexion. 1711 
Apptson Spect. No. 69 » 5 Natural Historians tell us, that 
no Fruit grows Originally among us. 1794 SULLIVAN 1 fewu 
Nat, 1, 121 Matter is supposed, originally, to consist of 
minute divisible, or indivisible atoms Jed. Me isoriginally 
German, but has long been naturalized in England. 

2. In the first place, primarily. 

1533 More Con/ut. Tindale Wks. 734/1 Originally ye 
scripture is knowen as Tindall hymselfe confesseth by none 
other churche, as the faythe is originallye learned by none 
otherscripture. 1646Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 117 Though 
it originally respected the generation of man, yel is il apply- 
able unto that of other animalls, 1783 Hailes Antig. Chr. 
Ch, iv. 118 ‘ Dust to dust’, which we consider as originally 
a denunciation of the divine displeasure, was in the Stoical 

system, a chief topic of consolation. 1875 Jowett /”%ato 

(ed. 2) IV. 497 Education is originally to implant in men’s 

minds a sense of truth and justice. . 
| _ b. In its origin, beginning, or earliest stage; at 
first, at the beginning, initially. 

1651 Hoses Leviath. 1. vii. 30 As for the Knowledge of 
Fact, it is originally, Sense; and ever after, Memory. 1711 
STrELR Sfect. No. 78 p 4 The Club of Ugly Faces was 
instituted originally a1 Cambridge. 1774 Pennant Your 
Scotl. in 1772. 25% Onzinally. . here were three noble globes. 
1840 Dickens Sarn. Rudge i, The bricks..had originally 
been a deep dark red. 1881 Besanr & Rice Chafl, of Fleet 
I. 156 My station, originally, was not lofty. 

3. From the beginning, from the first. 

1654 Bramuace Just Vind. iii. (1661) 32 First, England is, 
that is, originally, not shall be by vertue of this act. a 18971 
Grote £th. Frag. i. (1876) 14 The indefinite power which 
each man originally possesses of hurting his neighbours, 

+4. By the person or author himself; not in 


a copy or transcript. Oéds. 

1661-2 Marvewt Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 77 Two..petilions, 
both alike originally subscribed. 

5. In a manner or style that comes fresh from 
the author; with originality. rare. 

1882 Ocitvie, Originally, 1. In an original manner ; as, 
the author treats this subject very originally. 

Ori‘ginalness. vave—'. [f.as pree. + -NESS.] 
The quality or fact of being original; originality. 

1727 1n Baitey vol. II. 1761 Acc. of Books in Ann. Keg. 
279/2 It would be extremely hard to conclude against the 
general originalness of the performance. 

Originant (ori‘dzinant), 2.(sd.) [f. ORIGIN-aTE 
| DB + -ANT; cf. militate, militant.) Originating. 
| a. That gives origin to something else. 


| 


ORIGINATE. 


1647 M. Hupson Drv. Right Govt. u. ix. 129 The originant 
principall end. .is the glory of God. 1825 CoLrrinGEe A/ds 
Refi. (1848) 1. 209 No natural thing or act can be called 
originant, or be truly said to have an origin in any other. 
1832 Fraser's Mag. V1. 336 In virtue of this originant power 
of his will. 1868 W. G. T. Suepp Homrletics V. (1869) 119 
Not equal in true productive force, in real originant and 
influential power. 

b. Arising, taking its origin; = ORIGINARY 3. 

1825 CoLeripGE Aids Re/f. (1873) 226 Sin originant, un- 
derived from without. 

B. as sé, Originating agent or influence. 

1892 Tratte J/rg. Salisbury xii, 187 The real originant 
of Irish disorder. 

Originary (ori-dzinari), 2. (s6.) Now rare. 
(ad. late L. oviginari-us original, aboriginal, f. 
origtn-em ORIGIN: see -ARY. Cf. F. originaire 
(1365 in Matz.-Darm.).] A. adj. 

+1. That originates or springs from (of) the 
thing or plaee in question; derived, sprung, or 
having one’s extraction from; aboriginal, native ; 
cf. ORIGINAL A. 2. Cés, 

1594 irr. Policy (1599) L liij, In such honors, offices and 
dignities of a ciltie, the originarie cittizens are to be pre- 
ferred before strangers. 1633 R. Asutey tr. Barrt's Cochin 
China Vx, Cochin China .. is called in the language of the 
originarie inhabitants Anam, which is the West. 1685 
Boye High Veneration, etc. §18 ‘Vhis heteroclite mineral 
scarce seems to be originary of this world of ours. 1716 
M. Davies Athen. Brit. UL. Diss. Drama 25 John Bird, 
who was a Nalif of Coventry, tho’ originary of Cheshire, 

2. That is the origin or source; from which 
something originates; = OricInaL A. 3. 

1638 Saxpys On Fob 15 Remember I am built of clay; 
and must Resolve 1o my originary Dust. 1678 Norris Cod/. 
Afisc. (1699) 44 Take wing (my sonl) and upwards bend thy 
flighi, To thy Originary fields of Light. 1862 F. Haut. 
Hindu Philos. Syst. 69 The originary atoms of earth, water, 
fire, and air. 

+3. Arising directly ; primary, underived ; 
ORIGINAL A. 4a. Ofs. 

1679 Locke Jru/. 15 Nov. in Fox Bourne Life (1876) 1. 
vill. 451 After October no more originary agues, but such 
asreturned, 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit, Il. 33 The 
very Objections of the Arians against Christ’s Originary 
Divinity. 

4. ‘Productive, causing existence’. (J.) 

_ 1705 Cueyne Ailos. Princ. (J.), The production of animals 
in the originary way requires a certain degree of warmth. 

5. Arising from or founded upon origin. rare. 

18.. New Princeton Rev, 1. 34 (Cent.) Without originary 
title to Palestine, they conceived that it became theirs by 
his arbitrary bestowment. 

+B. sé. An aboriginal, a native. Oés. 

1594 R. Asutey tr. Loys le Roy 33 The Indians.. did boast, 
that they were the Irne Originaries. 1694 Fate Jersey v. 
144 And the Originaries, or Natives of the Isle, shall be 
preferred before others to the Ministery. 1716 M. Davies 
Athen, Brit, UL. Diss. Physick 38 Melampus is said also 
to have been an Originary of Pylos anda Travellour into 
Egypt. SS ae 

Hence + Ori‘ginarily adv., originally, primarily. 

1610 Doxne Psendo-martyr 181 Originarily, and funda- 
mentally, the Scriptures of God informe vs, what our sub- 
lection to the Church ought to be. 1611 Cotar., Oviginasre- 
ment, originarily, originally. 

+ Ori-ginate, ff/.a. Obs. rare. [As if f. L. 
*origindt-us, pa. pple. of *orzgindre. F. had the 
corresponding pa, pple. orzgzné in 16th e. (Gode- 
froy). See next and OriGINaTion.] Originated, 
founded, having its origiu. (Const. «fon = from: 
cf, OniGinaL A. 2 b, also founded upor.) 

1679 J. Kip in Last Sp. J. King §& J. Nid (1680) 23 My 
Testimony to and Abhorrence of every Invasion .. against 
Christs Royal prerogalive,.. Originate upon and derivate 
from that which they call the Supremacy. 

Originate (ori-dginelt), v. [As if f. ppl. stem 
“originat- of a L. vb. *origtnare (f. origin-en 
ORIGIN), not in ancient L., but perb. tised in med. 
or mod.L.; cf. It. or ¢gézare ‘to feteh his beginning 
or ortginall ’ (Florio, 1598), Sp. and Py. orzginar ; 
also obs. VF. origind (16th c. in Godef.) and 
ORIGINATION. J 

1. “rans. Yo give origin to, give rise to, cause to 
arise or begin, initiate, bring into existence. 

1657-83 Evetyn //ist. Relig. (1850) I. 54 The soul, as 
sealed more conspicuously in the brain, does by the originated 
Neurology, give intercourse to the animal spirits. 1667 
Fuaver Saint Indeed (1754) 23 Christ is..the originating 
root ; and grace,..a rool originated, planted and influenced 
by Christ. 1767 T. Hutcuinson Hist. Af/ass. (1768) U1. 335 
The exclusive right of the housein originating grants. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 273 The hishops of the church. .form 
a separate house, with a right to originate and propose acts 
for the concurrence of the house of deputies. 1840 I. ‘Tavior 
A nc. Chr. (1842) IL. vi. 212 Poetry does not originate, but it 
adorns. 1878 R. W. Dace Lect. /’reach. iv. 100 Men..who 
have originated remarkable religious movements, 

b. To trace the origin or derivation of; to 
derive or deduce from a specified source. Obs, rare. 

1653 Watrruousr Afol, Learn. 9 The Holy Story origin- 
ates skill & knowledg of arts, from God. 2 

2. intr. To take its origin or rise; to arise, come 
into existence, have its beginning, eommenee; to 


spring, be derived. Const. from, z7, with. 

1775 Tender Father Il. 50 The scandal.. which I thought 
mus! certainly originate from Mr. Selby. 1790 Norman § 
Bertha V1, 71 Lord Osgood .. well knew with whom this happy 
alteration of manners originated. 1816 J. Smit Panorama 
Sc. §& Art II. 253 On the supposition that the commotion 


ORIGINATED. 


originates entirely within the earth. 1846 Waricut £ss. 
Mid. Ages 11. xvii.173 A cycle of poetry ..which originated 
with the people, and rested with the people. 1885 A/anch. 
Exam. 10 July 4/7 Vhe fire originated in the chemical room. 
b. Anat., etc. To have its origin (locally); to 
arise, spring (77 or from): cf. ORIGIN sd. 2b. 

1799 Wed. Fru. 11. 167 Galen’s opinion, that the veins 
originated in the liver, had been exploded. 1874 CarPENTER 
Mert. Phys. 1. ii. § 76 (1879) 79 The points whence the legs 
and wings originate. 

Hence Originated /f/.a. (whence Ori-ginated- 
ness’, Ori‘ginating ppl. a. 

Originating notice, a notice originating legal proceedings. 

1657-83 Originated, 1667 Originating [see 1]. 1829 BENTHAM 
Gustice & Cod. Petit., Abr. Petit. Justice 61 On the part of 
the judge, of the originating judicatory. 1830 CoLeripcr 
Table-t. 29 July, Every intellectual act, however you may 
distinguish it by name in respect of the originating faculties. 
1835 I. Tavitor Sir. Despot. 11.89 A divinely originated 
economy. 1862 F. Hatt Hindu Philos. Syst. 53 The soul's 
will, &c.: cannot he eternal; for their originatedness is 
evidenced hy consciousness. 1881 Daily News 22 Nov. 5/7 
The numher of originating notices served in this district 1s 
believed to he larger than in any other part of Ireland. 
1886 Pall Mall G. 10 Apr. 2/1 The solicitor’s costs for all 
proceedings—from originating notice to final orders —are 
limited hy the rules of the Land Commissioners to ten 
shillings when the rent is under five pounds. 

Origination (oridginZ ‘fon). [a.obs. F. origzia- 
tion (15thce. in Godefroy), ad. L. origindlio ‘deriva- 
tion of words, tracing of origin’ (Quintil.), n. of 
action, as if f. a vb. *origindre, origindl-: see 
ORIGINATE v.] The action or fact of originating. 

1. a. Coming into existence, commencement (in 
reference to its cause or source); rise, origin, 

1647 JER. TayLor Lid, Proph. vii. 129 That promise..which 
did not pertaine to Peter principally and by origination, and 
to the rest hycommunication. 1649 — Gt. £-remtp.1. Ad § 5. 
59 Here is origination enough for sin.. without charging our 
faults upon Adam. a@ 1661 FULLER Worthies 1. (1662) 47, 
I hegin with War, hecause Arms..had a military Origina- 
tion. a 1832 Bentuam Anarch, Fallacies Wks. 1843 11. 500 
The origination of governments from a contract is a pure 
fiction. 31885 Sir E. Fry in Law Times Rep. LIN. 67/2 
The proceeding .. had, therefore, its proper origination in 
the petition which the statute requires. 

b. sizat. The fact of arising or springing from 
some place or part; also concr., = ORIGIN sd. 2 b. 

1666 J. SmitH O/d Age x. 65 Those muscles .. notwith- 
standing their origination may be..from the hack. 1717 J. 
Keity Anim, Ocecon, (1738) 170 Muscles whose Originations 
are as far distant as the /schins. 1870 RoLLESTON A um. 
Life 107 The origination of the post-ahdominal ganglia. 

2. The giving of origin; bringing into existence ; 
original production or causation. 

1837 CartyLtE Fr. Rev. III. v. v, That old Scotch Body 
named Lords of the Articles, without whose origination.. 
the so-called Parliament could introduce no hill. 1851 
CarPENTER J/an. Phys. (ed. 2) 236 The origination of the 
change by an impression acting on the central organ. 1856 
Frouve Hist. Eng. (1858) 1. iii. 254 His notorious activity. . 
may have easily connected him with the origination of 
the plan. 

+3. spec. Derivation (of a word}, etymology. 
Obs. (The only recorded sense of L. origz2afio.) 

1614 SELDEN 7:t/es Hon. Pref. dij, How currant went that 
idle Deduction of the Persian Sophi from Wollen Tulipants ? 
It hauing origination in the Sophilar, Sophi, or Suffi. 1658 
W. Burton /tin. Anton. 24 We may hy no means out of 
our old British Tongue seek the Originations also of Townes 
names in Africk. a@1716 SoutH Servm. (1744) XI. 92 The 
origination of which word some take from the Hehrew. 1741 
Firtpinc Conversation Wks. 1784 1X. 362 Deduced from 
the origination of the word itself. 

Originative (ori-dzine'tiv, -ctiv),a. [f.Onicin- 
ATE v, or its source: see -ATIVE, -IVE.] Having 
the quality or power of originating; productive, 
creative, inventive. 

1827 I. Taytor 7ransm. Anc. Bks. xv. (1875) 205 The 
imitative, more than originative turn of the Roman niind. 
1862 F. Hatt Hindu Philos. Syst. 26 Consideration and 
meditation thereon, are originative of a knowledge of the 
true nature of the soul. 1885 SuortHouse Sir Percival 79 
Persons of a not very originative habit of mind. 

Hence Ori-ginatively adv. 

1858 Busunece .Vat. & Supernat. iv, (1864) 110 Left to act 
originatively. 

Originator (ori-dzineiter), [agent-n. in L. 
form from OrIG1INATE v.] One who (or that which) 
originates something ; an initiator, beginner, crca- 
tor, author. 

1818 Lavy Morcan #2. Vacarthy IV. iii. 140 An author, 
an inventor, or an originator. 1871 Tytor Prim. Cult. 1. 
34 A progressive movement in culture spreads, and becomes 
independent of the fate of its originators. 1874 L. STEPHEN 
Ylours in Library 1892) 1. vii. 253 He is an interpreter, 
not an originator of thougbt. 

So Ori-gina‘tress, a female originator. 

1860 Watt Wuitman Broadway Fragm. iv. 6 The Ori- 
ginatress comes, ‘he land of Paradise. .the nest of birth. 

|| Origines (ori-dziniz , sb. p/. [L., pl. of ovigo 
Oricin.] The original facts or documents on which 
any historical or other work is founded. 

1892 Nation (N. Y.) 15 Dec. 451/3 If a controversy had 
not arisen at once as to the orfgines of the volumes. 

+ Originist. Oés. vare. [f. ORIGIN 56, + -I8T.] 
One who treats of the origin or beginning of things. 

1675 R. BurtuoccE Causa Dei 380 A Custom hottomed 
upon the Great Originist, and that account he gives us of 
the Genesis and Rise of things. 1694 — Keason 104 The 
great Originist, Moses. 
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Originist, obs. form of ORIGENIST. 

+ Ori-ginize, v. Obs. rare. [f. ORIGIN 5d, + 
-IZE.] trans. = ORIGINATE v. 1. 

1657 J. Serceant Schism Dispach't 186 To renounce 
reason, because it is not originiz’d from his own invention, 
hut proposed first hy another. 1665 — Sure Footing 161 
How the Revolt ..comes to he originiz'd. 1697 — Sodid 
Philos. 218 Originized from some Pure Spirit or Angel. 

+ Ori-ginous, a. Os. rare—'. Native, natal; 
= OricinaL A.1. (? inteadcd as a blunder.) 

1633 B. Jonson Zale Tué 1. ii, What, wisps on your 
wedding-day, zon ! this is right Originous Clay, and Clay o’ 
Kilhorn too ! j 

Origlion, obs. variant of ORILLION. 

| Orignal (ori*nyal). [Canadian Fr., alteration 
of Basque oregna stag, pl. oregnac (Hatz.-Darm.) 

Littré cites from Lescarhot //7st. de la Nouvelle France 
(1615) xx, that the Basques Janding on the American coasts 
gave to the American elk the name ovenac, and that orenac 
in Basque meant ‘stag’.] if 

A Canadian name of the American moose. 

1775 J. ANDERSON &ss. Agric. 462 In North America they 
have a species of deer, called hy the natives Orignial or 
Aurignial..prohably the Moose-deer. 1787 JEFFERSON Nofcs 
on Virginia 88 The animals called..grey and black moose, 
caribou, orignal, and elk. 

| Ori-llion, oreillon, /o7tif Also 7 orilli- 
oune, origlion, 7—orillon. [a. F. ov¢//on (orz1yon), 
oreillon ear-shaped appendage, ‘ ear’ of any vessel, 
etc., deriv. of ovei/le ear: cf. Orneccuion.} In 
obsolete methods of fortification: A part of the 
defence of a bastion, etc. ; see quots. 

1647-8 Cotterett Davila’s Hist, Fr. (1678) 524 marg., 
Orillons are the round shoulders at the ends of the faces 
of Bastions next the Flanks, which cover the covered 
Flanks; little used in Holland, hut much in Italy and 
France. 1654 Ear, Mono. tr. Bentiveglio's Warrs Flan- 
ders 325 A half Bulwark was thrust out from the Citadel 
with a great Orillioune. /éz¢., The abovesaid Orillion. 1658 
—tr. Paruta’s Wars Cyprus 116 Origlion. 1696 PHittirs 
(ed. 5), Orvz/lon, a mass of Earth lin’d with a Wall, built 
upon the shoulder of Bastions with Casemates to secure 
the Canon in the retir'd Flank, and hinder it from heing 
dismounted. 1723 Pres. St. Russia 1. 302 Of four Bastions 
every one has one Oreillon. 1853 Stocoveter J/il. Encycl., 
Orillon, .. a projecting tower at the shoulder of a hastion, 
covering the Hank from exterior view. 

Oriloge, -lage, obs. forms of HoroLoceE. 

Orilyeit, obs. form of OneILLET. 

Orinasal (6-riné!-z4l), a. (s6.) (erron. oronasal). 
[f. L. drz-, comb. form of ds, é7- mouth + Nasat.] 
Pertaining to the mouth and the nose; sfec. of 
a vowel: Pronounced with the oral and nasal 
passages both open, so as to resound in the mouth 
and in the nose simultaneously, as, the ‘nasal’ 
vowels in French. b. sd. An orinasal vowel. 

1867 A. J. Evuis £. £. Pronunc. 1. ili. 67 It is very diffi- 
cult to determine what is the oral hasis of the orinasal 
vowel, so strangely is it modified by the nasal vibration. 
1887 — in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 383/2 If the nasal passage 
is left open at all the vowel is ‘ nas-ilized ’, and as it resounds 
partly in the nose and partly in the mouth it hecomes an 
‘orinasal’, 1892 Syd Soc. Lex., Orinasal fistula, a com- 
munication between the nose and the mouth hy means 
of a false passage through the arch of the palate. 18¢8 
Alléutt’s Syst. Med, V. 235 Creasote .. used for inhalation 
in an orinasal respirator. 

Oringado, Oringe, obs. ff. OrancEaDo, 
OraNGE. Oringo, obs. corrupt form of Erynco. 

1658 Songs Costume (Percy Soc.) 164 Madam, here are 
pistachie nuts, Strengthening oringo roots. 

Oriol, obs. form of OrIEL. 

Oriole (6erioal), [ad. med. and mod.L. oriolis 
(13th ec. ovyols), in OF. ortol, OPr. auriol and 
auriola, mod.Pr. auriou, Sp. ortol:—L. aureol-us 
golden. ] 

1. A bird of the genus Ortolus, esp. O. galbula 
(the Golden Oriole}, a summer visitor to Europe 
and the British Islands, with plumage of a rich 
yellow contrasted with black; also extended to 
any bird of the family Orzol¢de, comprising various 
species of Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia. 

[c1z50 ALpertus Macnus De Animal. xxmi. xxili, Oryoli 
aues sunt a tono vocis vulgariter sic vocati vt dicit Plinius.] 
1776 Pennant Zool. (ed. 3) II. 532 The oriole .. This 
heautiful hird is common in several parts of Europe. _ 1839 
Penny Cycl. XV. 121/1 The genus Orivlus or true Oriole 
of the present day. 1840 /érd. XVII. 17/1 In our own 
country the Golden Oriole has been found in Hampshire, 
Devonshire, Cornwall, near Manchester, near Lancaster. 
1848 Life Norntandy (1863) 1. 131 Another very pretty hird 
that is uncommon in England—I mean the oriole. 1894 
Newton Di-t. Birds s.v., Another genus which has been 
referred to the Oriolidez ..is Sphecotheres, peculiar to the 
Australian Region, and distinguishable from the more 
normal Orioles by a hare space round the eye. ; 

2. A bird of the genus /clerus, as the Baltimore 
Oriole (2. baltimore), the Orchard Oriole (/. 
spurius); or any bird of the family Zcterzde and 
subfamily /cterzva, peculiar to America, mostly 
with yellow (or orange) and black coloration ; 
also called hangnests or hanghirds. 

[1791 W. Bartram Carolina 302 Both species of the Balti- 
more hird (o7fo/us, Linn. icterxus, Cat.) are spring hirds of 
passage, and hreed in Pennsylvania.] 1792 Maria Ripper 
Voy. Madeira 57 Two kinds of orioles..are foundin Antigua. 
1345 Loncr. 70 a Child 109 An oriole’s pendent nest. 1850 
| Wuaitner Sabbath Scene 56 With golden hosom to the sun, 
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The oriole was singing. 1894 R. B. Suarvre //andbk. Birds 
Gt. Brit. 27 The so-called ‘ Orioles’ of America belonging 
to a totally different family of hirds, viz., the /ctevide. 

Orion (oraign), Astron. [L. Orion = Gr. 

’Npiwy (T or v), name of one of the Giants cf 
Greek mythology, a mighty hunter, slain by 
Artemis, and of the constellation by which he was 
represented.) Name of a large and Liilliant con- 
stellation south of the zodiac, figured as a hunter 
with belt and sword. Ovvzon’s hound, the dog- 
star, Sirins (5. E. of Orion. 
_ 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vin. xxiv. (1495) x v/2 Orion 
is a moost notuhle Constellacyon by cause of huzenesse and 
also of fayrnesse, and it is shape in the ordre of sterres as 
knighte gyrde wyth a swerde. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xii. 
46 The sygne of Oryon rendreth the watres to be proude 
and cruelle. 1590 Srt.nser /. Q. 1. iii. 31 Scorching flames 
of fierce Orions hound. 1674 Moxon 7utor As:ron. (ed. 2) 
u. 70 The most Northerly Star in the Girdle of Orion doth 
yet decrease in Declination. 1842 Texxvson Locksley Hall 
% Great Orion sloping slowly to the West. 18€8 LockyER 
Elem. Astron. i. 33 The great nehula of Orion is situated 
in the part of the constellation occupied by the sword- 
handle. A/od. The three stars of second magnitude in 
Oriou’s Belt. 

Orionid (oraiénid). Astron. [f. Orton + -1n, 
female patronymic: cf. Lronp.] One of a system 
of meteors whose radiant point is in Orion. 

1876 G. F. CHamBERS Astron. 799 Theexample [of Leonid] 
has heen followed in designating other meteor showers hy 
the constellations in which their radiant-points are situated ; 
so that we have the..Orionids of October 18-20. 1899 £a/2. 
ev. Oct. 325 The well-known Orionid centre. ‘ 

-orious, 2 cony:ound sufix forming adjs., con- 
sisting of -ous (L. -dsus), added to L. -dr2- in ort-us, 
-a, -um (see -ORY). Instances of this occur in 
med.L., as in viclord-ds-us, KF. victort.eux victorious, 
f. victoria victory ; but most of the Eng. examples 
are directly formed upon L. adjs.,actual or possible, 

in -Or?-us; e. g. censorious, meritorious, notorious, 
froditorious. The sense is either the same as, or 
closely akin to, that of adjs. in -ony. 

Oripore (6°ri} 691). Zool. [f. L. 6s, ér?- mouth 
+ Pcre.] <A pore or small opening representing 
a mouth, 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 338 Indistinct seriate oripores. 

Oririme (6riraim). Zool, [f. as prec. + L. 
vima cleft, chink.] <A cleft or narrow opening 
representing a mouth. 

1846 Dana Zoofh. (1848) 284 A central pore or puncture 
(vririme), marking the position of the mouth. 

Oris, obs. form of Orris. 

Orismology (¢rizmplod3zi). rave. [For *hor7s- 
mology, f. Gr. dptopés definition + -Locy.] A 
name for the explanation of technical terms, or 
for such terms collectively ; terminology. 

1816 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. (1856) 1. Pref. 13 The Ter- 
minology..to avoid the harharism of a word compounded 
of Latin and Greek; they would beg to call the Orismology 
of the science. 1839-47 Topp Cycl. Anat. III. 548/2 The 
orismology of any particular branch of zoological science. 

Ilence Orismolo‘gic, Orismological ad/s., per- 
taining to orismology. 

1826 Kirpy & Sp. Entomol. 111. Advt. p. iv, The Ana- 
tomical and Orismological Tables. 1852 J. Freeman Lif 
Wiliam Kirby 311 Criticising and perfecting our ana- 
tomical and orismological terms. 1882 Ocivie, Ovismologic. 

Orison (prrizan, -san). avch. Forms: a. 2-3 
ureisun, 3-5 oreison, etc. (5 uresun, Caxton 
oroyson), 3-6 oreson, etc., 6 orayson, orasoun, 
6-7 orason, 6-9 oraison, 7 oraizon; B. 3- 
orison, (3-7 -oun, oryson, ¢tc., 4-6 urison, etc., 
4-7 horison, 5 orisson, urrysone, 6 Sc. wrisoun, 
wriesone, 6-8 orizon, 6 -one): with interchanges 
in 3-7 of ¢ and y, and of -o, -22, -onn, -u202, 
-oun, -own, with or without final e. [a. OF. orez- 
sun, orison (12th c.), now oratson (16th c. in 
Littré) = Pr. orason, Sp. oracion, It. ovaztone:— 
L. ération-em speech, oration, in Christian L. an 
address to God, a prayer (Vulgate); n. of action 
f, drare to utter words, speak, pray, f. 2s, a7- mouth. 
Etymologically a doublet of ovation.] 

1. A prayer. (In later use chiefly in Z/.: cf. say’ 
one’s prayers.) 

a. ¢117§ Lamé, Hom. 51 Pe halie ureisuns be me singed in 
halie chirche. a@ 1225 Ancr. R. 16 Sigged so al de imne .. 
& te oreisun, ‘Deus quicorda’. c 1290S. Eng. Leg. 1. 64/375 
Al one in is oresones: bere he lai wel stille. 1340 Ayend. 51 
He hezynb his matyns and his henes and his oreysones. 
1490 Caxton Ho to Die x1 Certayn oreysons and deuotte 
prayers that they oughte to saye. «1533 Lp. BeRNers 
Huox x\iii. 146 Whan he had made his oreson ther came 
asarazyn to Huon. 161g G. Sanpys 77az. 36 The Captain 

3assa performing appointed oraisons and ceremonies. 1740 
Dyer Ruins of Rome Poems (1761) 21 The pilgrim oft .. 
‘nid his oraison hears Aghast the voice of time. 

f. 1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 7196 As bis holiman adde is ortson 
ydo bere. c13z20 R. Brunne A/ed?t. 361 Pe same orysun pat 
he preyd hyfore. 1382 Wycur Dan. ix. 17 Now forsothe, 
oure God, heere the orisoun of thiseruaunt. ¢1386 CHAUCER 
Pars. T. 965 Of whiche orisons certes in the orison of the 
Pater noster hath Ihesu crist enclosed inoost thynges. 
1387-8 T. Usk Zest. Love mi. ix. (Skeat) |. 92 Devoute 
horisons & praiers to God. ¢1420 Chron. Vilod. st. 582 Wip 
certeyne urrysones for hurre prayng. 1474 CAXTON Chesse 
33 They wake alle the nyght in prayers and orisons. @ 1578 
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Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T. S.) 1. 349, 1 teicbit 
thame the dominicall wrisoun quhilk we call the Lordis 
prayer. 1589 Greene Wenaphon (Arb.) 50 Manie orizons 
{she made] to Hymaneus, 1602 Suaks, Ham. 1. 1. 89 
Soft you now, The faire Ophelia? Nimph, in thy Orizons Be 
all my sinnes remembred. nae Mittos P. LZ. x1. 137 When 
-\dam and first Matron Eve Had ended now thir Orisons. 
1797 Mas. Rapcurre /ta/ian xv, Remember me in your 
orisons. 181z Byron CA. Har. 1. xli, Three tongues prefer 
strange Orisons on high. 1868 Mirman S¢. Parel’s vil. 144 
Provided for the due celebration of these inestimable orisons. 

Comb, 1653 Urqunart Rabelais 1. xxi, To the same place 
came his orison-mutterer. 


b. Without az or f/.: The action of praying, 


prayer. Now rare. 

e12s0 O. Kent. Serm. in O. E. Misc. 28 Stor, for holy 
urisun. Mirre, for gode werkes. a 1300 Cursor MW. 15623 
To-quils he lai in orisun. 1483 Caxton Cato F iv, There by 
the space of twenty dayes ashe was inoryson. 1572 Lament. 
Lady Scotl. in Scot. Poems 16/h C.11. 246 Thus to disdane 
the hous df orisoun, 1860 Pusey déra. /’roph. 19 The soul 
bath in orison familiar converse with God. 

+2. A speech, oration. Chiefly Se. Ods. 

1430-40 Lypc. Bochas vi, xv. (1554) 161 b, Through his 
language, this sayd Tullius Reconciled by his soote Orisons. 
1549 Compl. Sect. vi. 43 The prencipal scbeiphirde maid 
ane orison tyl al the laif of his conpanyzons. 1603 Phivotus 
Ixv, 3ovr Orisoun sir sounds with sic skil In Cupids Court 
as 5¢ had bene vpbrocht. 

Orison, -soun, -sontée, obs. ff. Horizon. 
Oristic (oristik), a. rare. [ad. Gr. dpeoric-ds 
of or for defining.} Dcterminately expressed. So 
Ori‘sticosemei‘otic a. [Gr. onpemri-ds ob- 
servant of signs]. 

1811-31 Benrnam Logic App. B. Wks. 1843 VIII. 287 
Oristic, and aoristic, or more expressively, oristicosemeiotic 
and aoristicosemeiotic, determinately and indeterminately 
expressed. , . 

-orlum, s#fix, the neuter sing. ending of L. 

adjs. in -dréas (sce -oRI0US, -ORY), used sbst. in 
the seuse ‘place for or belonging to, thing used 
for, requisite’, as in auditorium place for hearing, 
prelorium general's tent, promoniorium headland, 
repositoriium damb-waiter, scripldréum writing- 
room, sensdérium organ of sensation (Hocthius). 
The Eng. form of these words, taken through 
Norman Fr. -orz, is -ony; but some of the Latin 
words have been taken into historical or learned 
use in the L. form, as @udilortum, prevtoriuim, 
Sanalorium, scriplorium, sensorium, and after these 
others, as Aaustorium, (uclinalorium, tnductortun:, 
etc., have been formed as scientific terms. 

Orix, obs. form of Oryx. 

Orizon(t, orizunt, obs. forms of llorizon. 

Ork.e, Orkanet, obs. var. Orc, ORCANETTE. 
Orken, an adaptation of *orcen assumed as sing. 
of orcneas in Beowulf, (7) monsters or sea-monsters. 
atooo Beowulf112 Eotenas and ylfe and orcneas. 1855 
Thorpe tr. Beowwuds 225 Thence monstrous births all sprang 
forth, eotens, and elves, and orkens. 

+ Orkey. Oés. [Corruption of Du. oorthen, dim. 
of oort, a small coin: cf. next.] (See quot.) 

1660 Hexitam, Len Oort, ofte Oortken, An Orkey, or the 
fourth part of a stiver, or two Doits. 1708 I. Warp Zug. 
Ref, (1710) 1. 131 The poorest of ’em Could scarcly wrest 
an Orkie from him. 

tOrkyn. Obs. rare-'. = prec. 
154z Uvatt Erasm. Afoph. (1877) 91 They that goo 
about to bye an yertben_potte, or vessel! for an orkyn, dove 
knocke vpon it with their knuccle. 

Orl, dial. form of o/r, a/r, ALDEtt, the tree. 
fe 1440: see ORYELLE.] 1747 R. Bowker Art of Angling 
27 his Hedge ought to be made chiefly of Orls. 1804 
eee fist. ereford \. Gloss. (E. D.S.), Ord, tbe wood 
alder. 

Nence Orl-fly, cllipt. Orl, the alder-tly, Sza/és 
Mufarius, used by anglers. 

1747 R. Bowker Art of Angling 69 The Orle Fly..is the 
best Fly to Fish with after the May Flyes are gone. 1787 
Best A neding (ed. 2) 115 The Orl fly comes on the latter 
end of May and continues on till the latter end of June. 
1875 W. Houcuton Brit. /nsects 64 The well-known orl 
or Alder-Aly (Sialis lutarins), 

Orlache, -age, -ager, obs. ff. LloroLocE, -ER. 
Orle (gil). Also 6urle. fa. F. orle, OF. urle, 
ourle :—late L. type *driulunt, dim. of ora border ; 
It. or/o border, hem, Cf. URtE v.] 

1. “er. A narrow band of half the width of the 
bordure, following the outline of the shield, but 
not extending to the edge of it. 

1610 Guittim //eraldry 1. vii. (1611) 65 The Orle..is an 
ordinarie composed of a threefold line duplicated admitting 
a transparencie of the field thorowout the innermost area 
or space therein enclosed. 1830 Rosson //ist. //er. Gloss., 
Orle, an inner bordure of the same shape as the escutcheon 
itself...The field being seen within and round it, on both 
sides. 1872 Ruskin £agle’s N.§ 235 ‘Vhe Orle, a narrow 
band following the outline of the shield midway between 
its edge and centre, is a more definite expression of en- 
closure or fortification by moat or rampart. 

b. A band of small charges arranged round the 
shield orlewisc. Hence ¢ or/e, said of subordinate 
charges thus borne. 

1572 Bossewet Armorie u. 43 K. beareth Or, a Lyon 
Seiante, Sable, within an Orle d’Ogressex 1587 FLEMING 
Con'n. Holinshed M1. 1370/1 He beareth azure, a crosse 
forme fiche or, within an vile of stars or. 1610 GuiLLim 
Heraldry i. ili. (1611) 88 hese stars are said to bee borne 


in Orle or Orle waies. 1786 W. Boys Coll. Hist. Sandwich 
(1792) 797. Tbe same legend of St. Martin within a quatre- 
foil, with four demi-ships conjoined with four demi-lions in 
orle. 1854 Bouter, Her. Hist. §& Pof. vii. 32 Sometimes 
a series of separate charges form an Orle. 
ce. The chaplet or wreath round the helmet of 

a knight, bearing the crest. 

1834 Prancuté Br7zt, Costume 186 A bascinet..having..the 
lining or cap within, and the orle or chaplet without. 

2. The metal rim of a shield. In mod. Dicts. 


+3. Arch. See quets. and cf. Ornto. Obs. _ 

1706 Puittirs s.v., In Architecture, Orle is the same with 
Plinth. 1727-41 CuHamsers Cyc/., Orde. .in architecture, a 
fillet under the ovolo, or quarter-round of a capital. 

Hence O-rlewise, -ways, advs., in orle: see 1b. 

1610 Guitum Heraldry 1. vi. (1611) 66 Borne Orlewaise 
orin Orle. | : ; 

Orleanist puléanist). [a. F. Oriéaniste, f. 
local name Or/éanrs: see next and -ist.] In 
French politics: An adherent of the princes of the 
house of Orleans, descended from the Duke of 
Orleans, younger brother of Louis X1V, whose 
descendant Louis Philippe reigned as King of the 
French, 1830-1848. Also a¢irib. or as aay. 

1848 W. H. Keviy tr. L. Blanc's Hist. Ten ¥. 1. 235 It 
had been the focus of Orleanist and Bonapartist conspiracies. 
1870 Standard 16 Nov., The Legitimists, the Orleanists, 
the Republicans, the Napoleonists, are arrayed in one 1ank. 

So O-rleanism, the political principles of the 
Orleanists; Orleani-stic 2., pertaining to or of 
the nature of the Orleanists. 

1865 tr. Strauss’ New Life Fesus 11. 11. liii. 10 Possessed, 
$0 to say, witb an Orleanistic spirit. oe 

Orleans p1léanz). [Name of a city in France, 
giving the title to a dukedom.] 

1. A variety of plun. 

1664 Evetyn Aad. fort. (1729) 233 Fruit-Trees .. for a 
moderate Plantation: .. Newington, excellent. Orleans, 
Persique. 1770 Foote Lame Lover in. Wks. 1799 II. 86 
The green gages, or the orleans. 1860 Pirsse Lad. Chem. 
iVonders 121 Orleans, greengages, damsons, and all plums. 

attrib, 176% Fitzceratp in Phil Trans. LIL. 71 The 
main arms of an Orleans plumb-tree. 1771 Map. D'Arsiay 
Early Diary, Let. to M. Allen, \..desire that I may have 
a boil’d Orlean plomb pudding for my dinner. 

2. A fabric of cotton warp and worsted weft, 
brought alternately to the surface in weaving. 

According to beck, Draper's Dict. introduced in 1237, 
and the first fabric of the kind known in England. 

1844 G. Dopp Jertle Manuf. iv.137 ‘Vhere aie two kinds 
of stuff now made, called ‘Orleans’ and ‘ ’aramaita’ (why 
so named, it would probably be difficult to say) apparently 
formed of worsted, but the weft only is of worsted, the 
warp being cotton. 

Orlege, Orleger, obs. ff. llonoLoce, -ER. 

WOrlo glo. Arch. [It. orlo border, brim, 
hem, ctc.: see ORLE.] a. The fillet betwecn the 
flutings of a column. b. The plinth of the base 
of a column. 

1613-39 I. Joxes in Leoni Palladto'’s Archit, (1742) 1. 50 
Tie Orto, Brim, or Spaces are $ of the Fluting. 1915 Leoni 
Palladin's Archit. (1742) 1. 21 Orlo, or Plinth of the Base. 

Orloge, Orloger: see llornotocr, HonoLocen. 

Orlop! (f1Ilpp). Forms: a. 5-6 over-loppe, 
(S¢. 5 ow.e)r-lop), 6-7 -lop, 7 -loop, -lope. 8. 6 
orloppe, or.e)loope, oarlop, 7 orelop, orlopp, 
arloup, 7-8 orlope; Shorlop; 7-orlop. y. Sc. 
3-7 ou.erloft. [a Du. overloop a covcring, 
‘ouer-loop van @schip, fori, tabulata nauium con- 
strata, per que naute feruntur’ (Kilian, 1599), 
f. overloopen to run over: sce OVER and Leap v,] 
Originally, the single floor or deck with which the 
hold of a ship was covered in, which, by the 
successive addition of one, two, or three complete 
decks above, became the lowest deck of a ship of 
the line; sometimes applied to the lowest deck of 
a stenmer or ship with thrce or more decks. 

The orlop was uot usually reckoned in nomenclature as 
a ‘deck’; when a ship had two complete floors these were 
called orlop and deck; when three floors, they were orlop, 
lower, and upper deck; when four floors, orlop, lower, 
middle, and upper deck. See Deck sé. But sometimes orlop 
is found in the general sense of ‘deck’, and applied in the 
pl. to both (or all) the decks present at the time. 

1467 Sc. dicts Fas. /// (1814) 87 And at the maisteris fure 
na guidis vpon his ouerlop [1597 § 14 ouer-loft] the quhilk & 
he do, tha gudis sall pay na fraucht, nor na gudis vnder 
the ourlop [ouer-loft} to scot nor lot with tha gudis in cas 
thai becastin. 1496 Vaval Acc. Hen. VII (1806) 176 Tymbre 
..under the Ovyloppes & Alawe in the seid Ship. /6rc/., 
Forcastell, the overloppe, the somercastell, the dekke ovyr 
the somercastell, & the pope. 1578 T. N.tr. Cong. WV. India 
23 Other three ships .. All the residue were small without 
overloppe, and vergantines. 1578 Bourne /aventions 3 
You may make a plaine Decke or Orloppe, that hath but 
plaine hatches. 1g98 W. Puiturs Linschoten (Makluyt 
Soc.) II. 179 One side of the upper part of the ship, 
hetween both the upper Oarlops, where the great boat lay, 
burst out. 31611 Coter., 7 2/lac, the Orelop or Arloup; or, 
more generally, the hatches of a ship. 1627 Capt. Smitn 
Seaman's Gram, ii. 3 When they are planked vp to the 
Orlop they make the ships Howle. /did. 5 The first Orlop 
..IS the first floore to repel the plankes doth couer the 
Ilowle. /é7d. 6 The third Decke or Orlop, or the third 
Decke which is neuer called by the name of Orlop, and yet 
they are all but Decks. 1658 Prituirs, Or/og, a Term in 
Navigation, signifying the second and lower deck of a ship. 
1741 Watson in /’/Atl, Trans. XLII. 67 Bringing Air from 
the Bread-room, Horlop and Well of tbe Ship at the same 
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time. 1859 Merc. Marine Mag. (1860) VII. 16 The stream 
anchor... was stowed in the after orlop. 1878 Besaxt & 
Rice Celia’s Aré. xxii. (1887) 164 Yo roain about in the dim 
silences of the lower deck, the twiligbt of the orlop;.. and 
to gaze down the impenetrable Erebus of the bold. 

y. ©1470 Henry Wadlace x. 882 Wallace.. A man he straik 
our burd in to the se; On the our Ioft he slew son othir 
thre, 1513 Doucras séxeis v. xi. 122 The flamb wpkend- 
ling blesis braid at Iarge Throw hechis, ouerloft, air, and 
payntit targe. c 1614 Sin W. Mure Dido § Eneas 11.278 
O that I had their shipps once set on fire And ov‘rlofts all 
with flaming firebrands fill'd. 

b. alirzb. 

1623 WHITBOURNE New/oundland 76 Two thorsand of 
good Orlop nailes. 1758 J. Brake Plan Mar. Syst. 3 If 
more room be wanted the orlop deck may be enlarged. 
1869 Sir E, Reep Shipbutld. xix. 423 Vessels over 24 fect 
in depth are required by Lloyd's to have ortop beams on 
every sixth frame. 1892 Daily News 24 Feb. 6/8 It is 
Lelieved that by battening down the orlop deck in the after 
part of the ship they will succeed in floating her. 

+ Orlop *. Os. (?for overlap.) TVhe turned- 
up edge of a sheet of lead, bent over the edgc 
of the adjoining sheet in making a joint. 

1703 T. N. City § C. Purch. 192 The Orlop is about 3} 
Inches of the edge, (next to the Stander) of the other Sheet, 
rais'd up in the same manner as the Stander, 

Orly, orely, obs. forms of Earty. 

+QOrmasi. Sc. Obs. Sce also ARMoSIE. A 
faLric, prob. the same as ARMOZEEN, and orig. 


identical with OnsUZINE. 

1566-7 Prec. Treas. in Chalmers J/ary (1818) I. 207 
Of Ormaise taffatis to lyne the bodeis and sclevis of the 
goune, and velicotte. 1566 in Hay Fleming J/ary QO. of 
Scots (1897) 505 Item of ormasi taffatis vj elle. 1g67 /¢¢d. 
511 Of blak ormasi i elle. 

+ Orme. Uds. rare. (Sce quot.) 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury 11. 85/1 ‘The Orme, is the same 
to husk. /6¢/. 117,/1 Orme or husk [is] the thing Flowers 
grow out off. 

Ormer (#1mo1, o11mg'r). [Jersey and Guernsey 
Fr., = I. ov-méer, contracted from oretlle-de-mer, or 
ad. 1.. aurts maris sea-ear, from its resemblance to 
the ear (Littré).} The Sea-ear; a species of uni- 
valve mollusc, //a/rotis lubercelata, specially abun- 
dant in Guernsey, wherc it is used as food. Ilence 
extended to all species of //alzolis. 

1672 Sir C. Lytrerton in Hatton Corr. (Camden) 8&1 Y° 
ormers were thought most excellent meate. 1694 FaLre 
Jersey ii. 74 We have also the Ormer, which is a Fish scarce 
known out of these Islands. Ormer..is a Contraction of 
Oreille de Mer... 1t has no Under-shell like the Oyster, but 
the Fish clingeth to the Rock with the Back, and the Shell 
covers the Belly. 1837 M. Donovan Dom. Fron. II. 169 
The ormer, a shell-fe yhas been compared to veal-cutlet. 
1856 Woopwarb J/odinsca 11. 425 Ormers,.may be removed 
from the rocks to which they adhere by throwing a little 
warm water over then, 1873 M. Cottins Squire Silchester 
II. avi. 201 The ormer is the most delicious of univalves. 

b. altrth. 

1755 H. Watpo.e Lett., to Bentley 31 Oct. (1846) IL. 167, 
I shall thank you for the Ormer shells and roots. : 

+O rmete, z. Cbs. (OL. or-mirte, f. OR-, with- 
out, beyond + mle moderate, mean, f. melan to 
mcasure.] Measurcless, immense. excessive. 

cro00 /ELFuic //om, I. 164 Par laz da suin ormeta stan, 
azi00 O. £ Chron, an. 1co1 (Laud M5.) pa gesomnode man 

wr ormacte fyrde of Defenisces folces. ¢1z00 ORMIN 238 
Puss hafebp Drihhtin don wipp me Purrh hiss orrmete millce. 
/6id, 13687 And shulenn unnderrfon..Orrmete pine inn helle. 

+Ormod, « Obs. [OE. or-mdd (= OG. 
urmuol), f. Or-, without + wdd, mind, courage, 
Mocp.] Without spirit; despondent, despairing. 

¢888 K. AEtrrep Soeth. viii, Se de _hine forbencd se bed 
ormod. c¢c1o00e Yoshua ii. 9(Heptat.) Dis folc is geirgcd and 
ormod ongean eow. ¢1175 Lamb. L/om, 105 Pet we on 
unvilimpan to ormode ne beon. 7 ; 

Ormolu (fumil@). fa. F. or moulu, lit. 
‘giound gold’.] Originally, Gold or gold-leaf 
ground and prepared for gilding brass, bronze, or 
other metal; hence, gilded bronze used in the 
decoration of furniture, etc. Now, An alloy of 
copper, zinc, and tin, having the colour of gold. 

1765 H. Warrore Lett., to 11, S. Conway 6 Oct. (1846) V. 
82 A large funnel of bronze with o7 moudu, like a column. 
1778 Lng. Gazetlecr (ed. 2) s. v. Birninghan, Vheir orna- 
mental pieces in Or-Moulu are highly esteemed all over 
Europe. 1819 Act 59 Geo. ///,c. 52. § 36 Any Articles..orna- 
inented with or manufactured wholly or partly of Or Moulu. 
1831 Carty.e Sart. Kes.1.iv, A whole immensity of Brussels 
carpets, and pier-glasses, and or-moulu. 1852 MoTLey Corr. 
(1889) I. v. 138 Cabinets and caskets of every age, of mother- 
of-pearl, agate, amber, ivory, buhl and ormolu. 1875 Uve's 
Dict. Arts V1. 461 Or-noln, a brass in which there is less 
zinc and more copper than in the ordinary brass ; the object 
being to obtain a nearer imitation of gold than ordinary 
brass affords. 

b. atirtbh. and Comb., as ormolu clock; ormolu- 
varnish, a copper, bronze, or imitation-gold varnish, 
also called ‘ Mosaic gold’. _ ; 

1825 C. M. Westmacort English Spy 1.334 Enriched with 
ormolu chasings. 1842 Barnam /ugol. Leg., Bloudie Facke 
xiv, To gaze at your vases, Your pictures and or-molu clocks. 

+Ormuzine. 04s. A fabric brought from 
Ormuz, near the entrance of the Persian Gulf, 
a famous mart of the Portuguese in the 16th c. 
Probably the same originally as ARMOZEEN; see 
also ORMASI. 5 

1625 Purcnas Pilgrims u. 1432 Very good Ormuzenes, an 
Persian Carpets of a wonderfull finenesse. 


ORN. 


+ Orn, ourn(e, v. Obs. [ME. ozrne corre- 
sponds in form to an OF. *ourner:—L. ornare to 
fit out, equip, adorn; but as the simple vb. is not 
cited in OF., which had the compound aozrner (see 
ApborN), the ME. word was app. either an aphetic 
form of aourie, or directly from L. with the vowel 
confermed to ournentent, ORNAMENT, and the 
earlier aourne, anourne, It is noticeable that the 
orig. Wycliffite version of 1382, in the O. T. por- 
tion, often has the fuller avourne, enxourne, which 
Purvey changes to ozrze, The 15-16th c. 077 is 
conformed to F. over or L. ornare.} 


trans. To adorn, ornament. 

1382 Wvetir 77. ii. ro That thei ourne [1388 onoure] in 
alle thingis the dociryn of oure sauyour God. —1 et. 
iii. 3; Holy wymmen. not in ournement of clothinge ourneden 
. hein silf. 1388 — Gev. xxiv. 47 Y hangide eere ryngis to 
ourne his face [1382 to honoure({w. ~. anoure) the face of hir]. 
— Prov. xv. 2 The tunge of wise men ournetb [1382 
enhourneth] kunnyng. ¢ 1440 Ges/a Rom. 1.\xvi. 305 (Harl. 
MS.) Sepulcris..ben maade faire withoute, And rially ornyd 
with precious clothing of silke and of palle. c 1449 PEcock 
Repr. 193 Eny unquyk stok or stoon graued and ourned 
with gold and othere gay peinting. 1545 Jove #.xf. Dan. 
ii, Arzt. (R.), God stered vp prophetes and orned his chirche 
with great glory. 1588 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech. Kivb, 
Was orned in Christ Iesus..with ane croune of iustice. 

Hence  O'rned, ourned /f/.a.,adorned; + O:rn- 
ing, ourning v0/. sb, and pf/.a., adoming. 

1382 WycuiF x /’e?. iii. 3 Not with..curious ournyng of 
heer..or ournyng of clothinge. 1545 Jove £xZ. Dav. iii. 
D vijb, The preciouse decent orned ymage. 

Orn, obs. pa. t. of OF. yrnan, rinnan, to Run. 

Ornability. rare. [f. *ornable (f. L. ornare to 
fit out, equip, adorn: see -BLE)+-1TY.] Capability 
of being adorned or used ornamentally. 

1811-31 BentHam Frag, Univ, Gram. \ntrod., Proper- 
ties..desirable..in every language. .Ornability, i.e. facility 
of being made subservient to the purpose of ornament. 
— Ess, Lang. iv. § 6 Of Ornability or Decorability. 

+Ornacy. Oés. [f. ORNATE a.: see -AcY 3] 
The quality of being ornate, ornateness. 

1526 SKELTON Magnyf, 1549, I am supprysed Of your 
language..Pullyshyd and fresshe is your ornacy. 1540 
Morysine Vives’ Introd. Wysd, F vb, This worlde, is..an 
house, or a temple of God, which of nought be brought forth 
into this shappe and ornacy, that it now is in. 1606 Birnie 
Kirk-Buriall (1833) 28 Under these three conditions (to wit, 
of amplitude, ornacy, and vnprostitude chastity to any other 
use) it becomes a Kirk. 

Ornament (f-inamént), sd. Forms: 3-4 urne- 
ment, (4 vrnment), 4-5 ournement, 4-6 orne- 
ment; 5 ournament, 5— ornament. [a. OF. 
ournement, ornement, ad. L. orndment-um equip- 
ment, trapping, ornament, f. ovvdre: see ORN v.] 

+1. Any adjunct or accessory (primarily for use, 
but not excluding decoration or embellishment) ; 
equipment, furniture, attire, trappings. Ods. 

a@1225 Ancr. R, 302 And makede hire ueir..mid alle be 
ucire urnemenz pet bitocned blisse. 1340 Ayend. 140 Hy 
hise agraybepb and azet mid alle bire ournemens. c 1386 
Cuaucer Clerk's T. 202 And eek of othere aornementes 
[v. rv. aournementes, ornamentes] alle That vn-to swich a 
weddyng sholde falle. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. 
xxVill. (1495) 137 The hande is a grete helpe and ornament 
of the body. 1565-73 Cooper Vhecsaurus, Aphistre,..the 
tackling or ornaments ofa ship. 159 SHaks. 1 //en. V/,v, 
i. 54 The summe of money which I promised. . For cloathing 
me in these graue Ornaments. ¢c161z Cuarman /Had xi 
450 A surgeon is to be preferr’d, with physic ornaments, 
Before a multitude. 16..R. Jounson Seven Champions 1. 
iv. (1670) Ej, All attired in black and mournful Ornaments. 
1682 R. Burton Admir. Curios. (1684) 3 Most of her 
{England's] other Plenties and Ornaments are expressed in 
this old verse following. Azglia, Mons, Pons, Fous, Eccle- 
sia, Femina, Lana, 1747 Goutp Eng. Ants 50 'Vhe Head 
with its Ornaments, and the Legs regularly placed, first 
make their Appearance, 

b. Z£ccl. The accessories or furnishings of the 
Church and its worship: see quot. 1857. 

13.. £. FE. Alfit. P. B. 1284 Wyth alle be vrnmentes of 
pat hous [the Jewish Teinple}. /6z¢. 1799 Pe fylbe of pe 
freke..defowled hade Pe ornementes of goddez hous bat holy 
were maked. c1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xi. 43 With many 
ober ournemeniz and clething of Aaron and of be tabernacle. 
1470-85 Matory Arthur xvi. xv, The other held a crosse 
and the ornementys of an aulter. 1482 J/onk of Evesham 
(Arb.) 49 ‘hoo thyngys that were necessarye to the orna- 
mentys of alle the chyrche, as yn lyghtys or any othyr 
thyngys. 1486 Act 3 Hen, V/I, c. 9 Chalice, Books, Vest- 
ments, and other Ornaments of holy Church. 1559 ¢icf 1 
Eliz. c. 2 § 25 (Act Uniforimiitie Com. Praier), That suche 
ornaments of the Churche, and of the ministers therof, 
shalbe reteined and be in vse as was In this Churcbe of 
Englard, by aucthority of Parliament, in the second yere of 
the raygne of Kyng Edward the vi. vntil other order shalbe 
therintaken. 1565 in Zug. Ch. Furniture (Peacock 1866) 60 
Thinventarie of all the popishe ornamentes that remaynid in 
the Church of Calsterworth at anie tyme sens the deathe of 
the late Quene Marie. 1857 Decis. Privy Couaci/in Blunt 
Axnnot. Prayer-bk, p. \xx, The term ‘ornaments’ in Eccle- 
siastical law is not confined, as by modern usage, to articles 
of decoration or embellishment, but it is used in the larger 
sense of the word ‘ ornamentum’...1n modern times, Organs 
and Bells are held to fall under this denomination. 

@. Ornamenis rubric, the rubric which stands 
immediately before the Order for Morning and 
Evening Prayer in the Book of Common Prayer ; 
so called as referring to the ‘ormaments’ to be 
used in the Church. (Cf. 1559 in b.) 
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1872 Law Rep. Adm. & Eccl. Crts. 111. 69 The ornament 
rubric in the prayer book set forth by authority of tlie 
Statute. 1888 GLADSTONE in 19¢h Cent. Nov. 767 They 
{Q. Eliz. and Govt.] suffered the ornaments rubric to lie 
partially dormant, but they kept it in force. 

2. Soinething employed to adorn, beautify, or 
embellish, or that naturally does this; a decoration, 
embellishment. 

1388 Wycur Zudith x. 3 And sche took ournementis 
[1382 onournemens] of the armes, and lilies..and ournede 
hir silf with alle hir ournementis. ¢ 1460 Fortescue Ads. & 
Lim, Mon. vii. (1885) 125 Rich stones..and ober juels and 
ornamentes conuenyent to his estate roiall. 1495 7revisa’s 
Barth, De P. Riv. xv. (W. de W.) hj b/2 The berde is the 
hyghnes and ournament of mannes face. 1591 SHAKs. 
1 Hen, 171, 1v. i. 29 Or whether that such Cowards ought 
to weare This Ornament of Knighthood [the garter], yea 
or no? 1665 Bovte Occas. Refl.iv. iv, The Blossoms are 
in themselves great Ornaments to a Tree. 1751 JOHNSON 
Rambler No. 170 ? 3 My mother sold some of herornaments 
to dress me in such a manner as might secure me from 
contempt. 1833 L. Ritcwie Wand. by Loire 178 Formerly 
the chateaux were the ornaments of France. 1851 D. Wit- 
son Preh, Ana. (1863) LI. 1. v. 140 Torcs, head-rings, arm- 
lets, and other personal ornanients. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) 111. 130 Mere narration, when deprived of the orna- 
ments cf metre. ; 

b. fg. A quality or circumstance that confers 


beauty, grace, or honour. 

1560 Davs tr, Sleidane's Comm. 4b, Amonge other orna- 
mentes of the house of Saxony, this was ever propre untoit, 
greatly to favour Religion. 16zz Biste 1: /’et. iii. 4 The 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit. 

ce. A person who adorns or adds lustre to his 
sphere, time, etc. 

1573 G. Harvey Lefter-bk. (Camden) 53 Thos singular 
men, the late ornaments of Cambridg and the glori of Pem- 
brook Hal, 1595 Spenser Col, Clout 500 She is the orna- 
ment of womankind. 168r Pripgeaux Left. (Camden) 110 
An ornament to the University. 1774 Warton //ist. Eng. 
Poetry Diss, ii. (1840) I. p. cxx, A most distinguished orna- 
ment of this age was John of Salisbury. 1896 Law 7vmes 
C. 488/2 Like so many other ornaments of the Scotch Bench 
and Bar, John Inglis was a son of the manse. 

3. The action of adorning or fact of being adorned; 
adornment, embellishment, decoration (/2¢. or fig.); 
that in which this is embodied or consists. 

1596 SrENSER F. Q.1¥. ii. 39 Courage .. Approved oft in 
perils manifold, Which he atchie’’d to his great ornament. 
1611 Tourneur A¢h. Trag. 1. ii, Wks. 1878 I. 15 Accomple- 
ments are more for ornament ‘Then use. 1667 Mitton ?. L. 
vy. 280 ‘The pair that clad Each shoulder broad, came mantling 
o're his brest With regal Ornament. 1739 Hume //u. Vat. 
(1874) 1. Introd. 307 The improvement or ornament of the 
human mind, 1817 J. Scott Paris Revis. (ed. 4) 245 There 
was no beauty. either of artful ornament, or natural wild- 
ness. 1883 L. F. Day Every-Day Arti, Ornament is the 
Art of every Day. 

b. Mere adornment; outward show or display. 

1596 Suaks. Merch, V1. ii. 74 So may the out ward showes 
be least tbemselues: ‘he world is still deceiu’d with orna- 
ment. /é¢d, 97 Thus ornament is but..The seeming truth 
which cunning times put on To intrap the wisest. 

Ornament (f::ndment, piname:nt).v. [f. Or- 
NAMENT sd. Cf. mod.F. (19th c.) ovmementer.] 
trams. Yo furnish with ornament, to make orna- 
mental; to adorn, deck, embellish, beautify. 

1720 Pore //iad xvii. Observ. 1457 The Divisions, Pro- 
jections, or Angles of a Roof are left to be ornamented at 
the Discretion of the Painter. 1740 Dycne & Paroon, Orna- 
ment, to set off, beautify, enrich, make handsome. 1758 
Bracxstone Study of Law in Comm. Introd. 1. 26 It 
will ornament and assist them all. 1797 Mrs. RADCLIFFE 
Italiani, Some copies from the antique, which ornamented 
a cabinet of the Vivaldi palace. 1816 Scotr O/d Mort. 
xxix, A man, formed to ornament, to enligbten, and to de- 
fend his country. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge iii, He had 
ornamented his hat with a cluster of peacock's feathers. 
1875 JowEetr //ato (ed. 2) V. 332 The fountains .. shall be 
ornamented with plantations and buildings for beauty. 

Hence Orname-nted /f/. a. 

1736 THomson Liberty v. 347 That very Portion, which .. 
might make the smiling Public rear Her ornamented Head. 
1769 Junius Lett. xxx1. 141 The ornamented style he has 
adopted. 1838 ‘THiRLWALL Greece xxxvi, IV. 405 The prizes 
. consisted of ornamented armour and weapons. 

Ornamentabi lity. [f.*oramentable (f. ORNA- 
MENT v.) + -ITY.] Capability of being adorned: 
= ORNABILITY, 

1811-31 BentHam Zss. Lang. iv. § 1 Properties desirable 
in a language... Decorability, or ornamentability, as opposed 
to baldness. 

it, 


Ornamental (finimental), a. (sd.) 
ornadment-um ORNAMENT + -AL.}] Of the nature 
of an ornament, serving as an ornament or decora- 


tion; adding beauty and attractiveness; decorative. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. To Rdr. avj, Digressions, 
Corollaries, or ornamentall conceptions. 1664 H. More 
Alyst. Inig. 257 The ornamental Pompousness in Idolatry. 
1701 Rowe Amd, Stcp-moth. Ded., Men .Useful and Orna- 
mental to the Age they live in, 1703 I. N. City § C. 
Purchaser 54 By the word Ornamental work, is to be under- 
stood in Bricklayers Work; all kind of Brick-work, that is 
hewed with an Ax, or rubbed on a Rubbing-stone, or of 
Stone wrought with Chissels, or rubbed with Stones, or 
Cards. 1796 C. MarsHaLt, Garden. xix. (1813) 319 These 
ornamental trees are proper to plant at the back of shrub- 
beries. 1855 Loudon as it ts to-day 112 A large piece of 
ornamental water. 1876 J. Saunpers Lion tz Lath vi, The 
inale dress of the tine, is nore or less ornamental, J/od. 
It may be useful, it certaimly is not ornamental. 

B. sb. pl. Things that are ornamental; adorn- 


ments, embellishments, as opposed to esseztzads. 
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1650 H. Brooxt Conserv. Llealth 240 The other two are 
Ornamentals that adde to its perfection but not to its 
essence. 1659 GauprEN Tears Church 1. xi. 86 Seeking to 
deface the Pinnacles and Ornamentalls of Religion, but not 
capable to shake the foundations of it. 1761 Aun. Rez. 
242 On the table between each service was placed near 100 
cold ornamentals. 1863 S. L. J. Life tn South 11, ii, 63 
French, music and the ornamentals. . 

Hf¥ence Ornamenta‘lity, condition of being orna- 
mental ; concr, that which is ornamental; Orna- 
me‘ntalize v., to make ornamental; Orname‘ntal- 
ness (Bailey, vol. Il. 1727). 

1842 Mas. Cartyte Left. 1. 152 Her picture .. looks very 
fine indeed in its gilt ornamentality. 1865 Cantyte Fredk. 
Gt. ut, xix. (1872) I. 263 This doubled wish.. first set the poor 
man thinking of expensive ornamentalities. 1892 L. F. Day 
Nature in Ornament v.76 Such undergrowth must be orna- 
mentalised accordingly. 

Ornamentalism. [f. prec. + -1sm.] The 
principle or practice of being ornamental. 

1862 W. M. Rossetti in Fraser's Mag. Aug. 195 The 
Belgian sculpture verges towards ornamentalism. 1866 
Itlustr. Lond. News 1 Dec. 526/3 The intentional orna- 
mentalism of execution. 

Orname‘ntalist. [f. as prec. + -1st.] One 
who occupies himself with ornamental art. 

1837 Blackw, Mag, X1.1.184 The ambitious ornamentalist 
who will be half artist, will issue but tasteless, displeasing, 
incongruous productions. 1888 Pall Mall G. 9 June s/2 
Mr. Walter Crane, wbo followed, spoke on behalf of the 
designer and ornamentalist. 

Orname‘ntally, adv. [f. as prec. + -Ly?.] 
In an ornamental manner; with a view to orna- 
mentation. 

1721 Suarress. Charact., Misc. v. ii. 280 Other politer 
Tracts ornamentally writ, for publick use. 1787 M. Cutter 
in Life, Fras. & Corr. (1888) 1. 273 They are neither placed 
ornamentally nor botanically, but.. jumbled together in 
heaps. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. v.277/2 However orna- 
mentally or beautifully formed it may be. 

t+ Orname'ntary, 2. Ods. rare. [f. L. orna- 
ment-um ORNAMENT + Ary: cf. documentary, etc.] 
= ORNAMENTAL, 

1715 M. Davies Athen. Brit, 1. 332 Which might serve 
as a sort of Index supplementary, or as an Ornamentary 
Appendix to those Annals. 

Ornamentation (finiméntzifan). [f. Onwa- 
MENT Y. + -ATION: cf. mod.F. ornementation. | 

1. The action or process of ornamenting; the 
state of being adorned; the subordinate branch 
of art which deals especially with ornament. 

1860 Mitt Repr. Govt. (1861) 49 To the amusement and 
ornamentation of private life. 1861 Beresr. Hore Eng. 
Cathedr. 19th C. vii. 249 The philosophy of architectural 
ornamentation is continually being more deeply sifted. 1866 
Cornh, Mag. May 544 In the comparatively petty art of 
ornamentation, in rings, brooches, croziers, relic-cases, and 
so on, he has done just enough to show his delicacy of 
taste, his happy temperament, 

. Fhat in which the process of ornamenting 
is embodied; the ornaments which adorn a thing 
collectively ; ornament in general. 

185: Witson Preh. Ann. (1863) I}. mt. v. 135 A great 
similarity is traceable in the ornamentation of the whole 
northern races of Europe. 1879 Lussock Sci. Lect. v. 160 
The ornamentation on the arms, implemeitts, and pottery.. 
consists of geometrical patterns. 

Orname'‘nter. [f. OkNAMENTz. + -ERJ.] One 
who (or that which) ornaments; an artist who 
devotes himself to decoration. 

1825 in Hone Avery-day Bk. ¥. 1492 This... profuse orna- 
mentor of whatever is perinitted to afford it support [the 
ivy]. 1852 Wricut Celt, Rom. & Sax. (1861) 218 The orna- 
menter would proceed by dipping the thumb, or a round 
mounted instrument, into the slip. 1884 Birmingham 
Daily Post 24 Jan. 3/3 Bedstead Ornamenters.—Good 
Workmen used to Flowers. 

Orname‘ntist. [f. Ornament 5d. + -187.] 
A professional decorator; a designer of ornaments. 

1845 W. B. Scorr (¢¢/e) The Ornamentist, or Artisan’s 
Manual in the Various Branches of Ornamental Art. 1864 
Daily Tel. 29 June, Manufacturers want the services of 
good ornamentists. 1888 F. G. Jackson Decor, Design iv. 
88 Shapes ..worth tbe attention of the ornamentist. 

Ornate (piné"t, ganct), Ap/.a. Also 5-6 ornat. 
[ad. L. orna@t-zts, pa. pple. of ornd-re: see ORN.] 

+1. as pa. pple. Adored, ornamented (zw7¢h). 

1432-50 tr. Zzeden (Rolls) 111. 317 A fowle man did schewe 
..to Diogenes his place ornate witb riche apparaile. 1530 
Etyot Gez.1. iii, A sufficient nombre, ornate with vertue and 
wisedome. 1771 Aixtig. Sar?sb. 187 An image of God the 
Father. .ornate with red stones. 

2. as adj. Ornamented; elaborately adorned; 
highly decorated or cmbellished. Also fg. 

1503 Hawes L-ram/{. Virt.vu. xxix, Lyke a vessell chosen 
and made ornat, 1538 Starkey Exgland u. i. 178 Our 
cuntrey..wyl not suffur to be so ornat and so beutyful in 
euery degre as other cuntreys be. 1671 Mitton Savson 
712 Femal of sex it seems, That so bedeckt, ornate, and gay, 
Comes tbis way sailing Like a stately Ship Of Tarsus. 1829 
Coteriwce Sibyl, Leaves 11. 329 Thou brightest star of 
star-brigbt Italy! Rich, ornate, populous, all treasures 
thine. 1882 Contenp. Rev. XLII. 681 If we go to churches 
where the services are ornate, we see a far larger proportion 
of women than we wish to see. 

b. Of literary or oratorical style: Embellished 
with choice language or flowers of rhetoric. 

ax4z0 Hoccieve De Reg. Princ. 1973 Bookes of his ornat 
endyting, That is to al bis land enlumynyng. 1538 Soxgs 
Costume (Percy Soc.) 71 Because the mater bene so vyle, It 
mnay nocht have an ornate style. 1564 Brecon Js. Gen. 
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Pref.. The eloquent orators with their sugared and ornate 
eloquence. 1816 Gentl. Mag. LXXXVI. 1. 51 The ornate 
style of poetry. 1858 Giapstoxe Homer Hf. 531 In 
diction Virgil is ornate and Homer simple. 

+ Orna‘te, v. Oés. [f. L. orndt-, ppl. stem of 
ornare: see prec. and -ATE3,) ¢rans. To orna- 


ment, adorn, embellish. 

1495 Trevisa's Barth. De P. R. xvu.cxvi. (W.de W.)Sjb/t 
Patma isa tree of vyctory, for therwyth the vyctours honde is 
ornatyd. 1508 Fisuer 7 Pent. Ps.cii. Wks. (1876) 181 Yf thou 
wolde edyfy andornate thy chyrche on this maner. 1611 SPEED 
Hist, Gt. Brit. 1x. xxi. § 134.1037 All these foresaid figures, 
stories, and ornaments shall be made to garnish and ornate 
the two Pillars of the Church. 1651 Fud/er's Abel Rediv., 
Piscator (1867) 11. 313 I th’ German tongue the Bible he 
translated, And it with learn’d Analysis ornated. 

Hence + Orna‘ted ff/.a., + Ornating v4/. sh. 

1491 Caxton Ii/as Patr. (W.de W. 1495) 176 b/2 Som- 
tyme ornatynge of wordes maketh the proposycion to be 
withdrawen fro the trouthe. 1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) 
Wks. (N:j, Had I that admir'd ornated stile Of Petrark. 

Ornately (see the adj.), adv. [f. ORNATE a. 
+ -LY 2.) In an ornate manner; with ornate lan- 


guage; ornamentally, elegantly; with decoration. 

¢ 1460 G. Asusy Dicta Philos. 434 A king sholde enfourme 
his sone..tospekeornatly with equite. a 1548 Hatt Chron., 
4len. V111,94b, A solempne oracion, to whom the Emperors 
Secretary answered ornatly. 1611 Sreeo //ist. Gt. Brit. 
1X. xvili, (1623) 922 He rehearsed them the same matter 
againe..so well and ornately, so cuidently and plaine. 1854 
H. Micter Sch. 4 Sch. (1858) 342 Some of the ornately 
sculptured foliage. 

Orna'teness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] The 
quality of being ornate. 

1568 Witxins Keal Char. un. i. 36 Ornateness, adorn, set 
out, Deck, heautifie, embellish, trimm. a 1849 Poe A’. Dawes 
Wks. 1864 IIT. 153 A well-disciplined ornateness of language. 

Ornation (pina fon). vare. [ad.L. orndtion-em, 
n. of action from or-a@re to adorn.] The aetion of 
adorning ; the condition of being adorned; adorn- 
ment, ornament, + equipment; omamentation. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 37/1 Thus in sixe dayes was 
heven and erthe made and alle the ornation of them. 1675 
tr. Machiavelirs Prince Ded. (1583) 10 Nor have I beautified 
«it with rheturical ornations. 1879 [LincHam] Sci. Taste 
i. 6 The extravagant floridity of Genoese ornation. 

+ Ornative, ¢. Obs. rare. [f. ppl. stem of L.. 
ornare toadorn: sce -ATIVE.] ‘lending or scrving 
to adorn; decorative. 

1660 Stantry //ist. PAilos. 111. 1. 54 An ornative and 
exemplary reason. 

|| Ornatrix (pinéitriks). [L. orndtrix female 
adorner.] A woman who adorns, a tire-woman. 

1834 Lytton Pompeii i, vii, The ornatrix (i. e. hairdresser) 
slowly piled, one above the other, a mass of small curls. 

Ornature (pg unatii). rare. [a. F. ornature 
(1530in Godef.) = It. orvratura, ad. late L. ornatiira 
ornament, omamentation, f. ppl. stem of L. ornare, 
see -URE.] Ornamentation, adornment, decoration: 
embellishment ; ornament. 

1538 Leann /tin. 1. New Years Gift p. xxi, A thing that 
desired to be sumwhat large, and to have ornature. 1601 
B. Jonson Poetaster ui. 45 A mushroom, for all your other 
oratures, 1658 Pni.tips, Ornature, a setting oh, trim- 
ming, or adorning [ed. 1706 substitutes Ornament). 1814 
Soutuey Noderick xvu1_113 Vestments .. stiff With ornature 
of gold. 1886 Brackie in 19/4 Cent. Apr. 531 Vhe Gothic 
Castle with its.. grotesque oinature of all kinds. 

Orndern, orndorn, dial. ff. UNDERN Odés. 

+ Orne, a.! Obs. rare. [Origin and sense uncer- 
tain.) ?Careful, particular. 

a3225 Ancr, R. 370 Vute be on .. was ornure of mete & of 
drunche ben be tweiodre. ¢1315Su0REHAM Poems (E. E.T.S.) 
77/2214 Pe syxe onleke swete ihesus, Of ordre nobyng orne. 
+ Orne, a.2 Os. rare-'. [app. a. OF. ornd, 
with mutescem ¢ as in assign (sh.*), ete.) Ornate. 
c1430 Freemasonry (ed. Halliw. 1840) 569 Rethoryk 
metryth with orne speche amonge. ae 
{ Orné (erron. -ée), F. = ‘adorned’, in coftage 
orné: see COTTAGE 4. 
1x1 SHruvey St. Jrvyne xi. Pr. Wks. 1888 I. 207 A 
cottage ornée, which I possess at some little distance hence, 
+Ornel. 06s. rare. [a. F. ornel, pl. ornaulx 
(14th-15th e. in Godef.).] A kind of rather soft 
white building stone. 

1442 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886 1. 386 Fraughtage 
of x tonne of Ornell fro london vn to ye College. 1443 
fbid, 388 Fraught of Cj quarter and a-half of Ornel. 

Ornement, obs. form of ORNAMENT. 

+ Orneo-, repr. Gr. dpveo-, comb. form of dpveov 
= 6pus bird, in numcrous compounds; hence the 
obs. + Orneosco'pic, + Orneo'seopist: see quot. 

1727 Battey, vol. II, Orneoscopicks, Omens or Predictions 
given from the Flight, etc. of Birds. /érd., Orneoscopists, 
Augurs or Diviners by Birds. [52 1730-6 (folio).] 

+ Orni-, an irregular substitute for ORNEO- or 
ORNITHO- in + Ornisco‘pie, + Orni‘scopist, 
+ Orni‘seopy: see quots., and cf. prec. 

1775 As, *Orniscopics, the omens or predictions drawn 
froni the observation of birds. 1755 JouNson, “Orniscopist, 
one who examines the flight of birds, in order to foretel futur- 
ity. 1775in Asn. 31828in Wesster, and in some mod. Dicts. 

1890 Century Dict., *Orniscopy, same as ornithoscopy. 
+Ornify, v. Obs. Also 6 ornefy. [irreg. 

f. F. orner or L. ornd-re to adorn + -FY.] (rans. 
To adorn, ornament. 

1594 T. Bepincrietn tr. Machiavelli's Florentine Hist. 
(1595) 48 They likewise ornefied their city with new build- 
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ings. x60z Secar Hon. Mil. §& Civ. 1. xxi. 27 Permitting 
them also to ornifie their weapons with siluer and gold. 
1633 J. Done Hist, Septuag. 58 As the Maister-worke-men 
had shewed their Arte in inbellishing and ornifying every 
thing. 1671 Brypatt Law Nobil. §& Gentry 8 A Duke is 
Ornified with a Surcoat Mantle and Hood at his Creation. 

| Ornis (g4nis). [a. Ger. Ornis,a. Gr. Opes bird. 
(Introd. ¢1859.)] A collective term for the birds 
or bird life of a region or country ; = avifauna. 

1861 /dis 292 (heading) On the Diversity of the Estimate 
of the European Ornis and its causes [tr. Ger. paper by 
Dr. J. H. Blasius), 1882 in Adin, Rev Apr. 474 An ornis 
more anomalous 1n its admixture of forms, but poorer as 
regards species, 1893 Proc. Somerset Arch. & Nat. Hist. 
Soc. 102 This number appears inadequate to represent the 
Ornis of so large a county as Somerset. 

Ornithian (ginpian), a. rare. [f. Gr. dpri- 
Gias the uorth wind which brought the birds of 
passage, f. dpys, dpvt@- bird; hence yenpwv dpyBias 
(Arist. Acharn.), a tempest of birds, an ‘ Ornithian 
gale’.) Bringing birds; laden with birds. 

1830 tr. Aristophanes, Acharnians 36 D. What bring you? 
&. Ducks, jackdaws, woodcocks, tufted-ducks, landrails, 
divers. J. Marry then, like an Ornithian gale, you have 
come tothe market 

Ornithic (pini‘pik), a. fad. Gr. dpridcxes 
bird-like, f. Opves bird. So mod.F. orzithigue 
(1875 in Littré).] Of, or pertaining to, birds; 
charactcristic of birds; of the bird kind; avian. 

1854 Owen in Crrc. Sc., Organ. Nat. 1. 226 Retaining its 
ornithic type. 1855 Keader 29 July 123/3 The ornithic 
character of the cast of the brain-cavity. 1896 Newton 
Dict, Birds \ntrod.21 The ornithic portion of the Fauna of 
any particular country. ; ae 

b. Dealing with or skilled in birds. 

a1876 M. Coitins TA. in Garden (1880) 11. 99 A point 
I am not ornithic enough to explain. 1881 Ruskin Love's 
Meinre 1. iii. 126 You will scarcely find in any ornithic 
inanual more than a sentence ..about their hearing. 

Ornithichnite (pinipi-knoit). ad. mod. L. 
ornithichnites, {. Gr. opves, épvid-, bird + txvos track: 
see -ITE! and IcHsiTE. O‘ten used in the L. form.] 
A fossil footprint of a bird, or bird-like reptile ; 
applied orig. to those found in Triassic deposits in 
Connecticut, now attributed to dinosaurs. 

1836 Hitciucock in Amer. Frul. Sct. XXIX. 315, 1 in- 
clude all the varieties of tracks under the term Ornith- 
ichnites;..signifying sty bird tracks. Ibid, 324 Some of 
the specimens of Ornithichnites, which I regard as produced 
by a three toed bird, may have been made by one witl: four 
toes. 1845 Lyett 7rav, N. Amer. I. 93 Red sandstone.. 
remarkable for its ornithichnites. 1848 Lowe, Aigsow J’. 
12 Apr. (1867) 93 The Runes resemble very nearly the ornith- 
ichnites or fossil bird-tracks of Dr. Hitchcock. 

So O-rnithichno logy [see -oL.oGy], the branch 
of paleontology whieh deals with ornithichnites. 

1836 Hitcucock in Amer. Frnd. Sci. XXIX. 315 Since this 
is a department of oryctology hitherto unexplored... I should 


call it ornithichnology. 

Ornithine (f-inipain). Chem. [f. Gr. dprid- 
bird + -1NE5.] A base, C,11,.N,O,, which enters 
into the composition of Onrniraunic acid, q.v. 

1881 Watts Dict. Chet. VIII. 1446 (see Onnituceic]. 

Ornithi-‘vorous, «. rare. [irreg. f. Gr. dpvid- 
bird- + L. -vor-us: see -vonous.] Bird-devouring. 

1857 in Mayne £.rgos. Ler. 1884 J. E. Tavtor Sagacity 
of Plants 276 The larger and peculiarly-constructed nefen- 
thes, thercfore, may be ornithivorous as well as insectivorous. 

Ornitho-, bef. vowel ornith-,repr. Gr. dpvido-, 
dpvid-, combining form of opus bird, as in dpvi@o- 
O@npas bird-catcher, dpvido-paryos bird-eating, ete., 
used in Eng. to form numerous scientifie terms: 
sec the following, and the Main words below. 

The pronunciation varies with the place of the stress; 
when the primary stress falls on the following eleinent, there 
must be a secondary stress on osnitho-, which according to 
the etymology ought to be orni:tho-, and is so pronounced 
by most English scholars in learned words; but conforma- 
tion to o:rnitho logy, ornithologist, has established o:rnitho- 
logical (instead of orni:thological), the analogy of which 
has introduced o:rn3tho- into other words in popular use. 

Orni:thobio-graphy, the life-history of a bird 
or birds; hence Orni:thobiogra‘phical a. 
Orni:thocepha‘lic, Orni:thoce'phalous a. (Gr. 
kepady head], shaped like a bird’s head (Mayne 
Expos. Lex. 1857). Orni:thoco'prolite, an avian 
coprolite, fossil birds’ dung. Orni:thoco'pros, 
the dung of birds, guano, Orni:tholeu‘cism (Gr. 
Aevads white], albinism in birds (Mayne). Orni:- 
thome‘lanism (Gr. péAay black}, melanism in 
birds (Mayne). Ornithomy-zous a. [Gr. pu(aew 
to suck], living parasitically on birds (Mayne). 
||Orni thopa:ppi //. [manos grandfather, ancestor], 
an order of Jurassic birds of archaic type, repre- 
sented by the genus Archvofleryx ; hence Orni:tho- 
pa‘ppica. Ornitho'pterousa. [Gr. rrepdv feather, 
wing], bird-winged, having wings like a bird. 
Orni'thotrophe zoce-wd. [Gr. tpopds feeder], 
a place to which birds are attracted by food, so as 
to come under observation. 

1826 Dovaston in Bewich's Brit. Brrds (ed. 6) 1. Pref. s, 
I examined. .noless than twenty three sorts of birds in and 
about my Ornithotrophe, as I humourously denominate it. 


|| Ornithodelphia (g:naipedelfia), 56. p/. Zool. 
(mod.L. (De Blainville 18..), ££ OxnitHo- + Gr. 


ORNITHOLOGY. 


deAg-Us womb + -142.] De Blainville’s name for 
the lowest of the three sub-classes of the Mam- 
malia, identical with the J?ofotheria of later 
zoologists. The sub-class, deriving its name from 
the ornithic character of the reproductive organs, 
consists of a single order, the A/ouotremata, con- 
taining the two genera “echidna and Ornitho- 
rhynchus, Wence Ornithode'lphian, Ornitho- 
delphic, Ornithode'lphid, Ornithode‘lphons, 
aajs., of, belonging to, or of the nature of the 
Ornithodelphia. 

1871 Huxtey Anat. Verteb. An. 3114. 1872 Mivart Elem. 
Anat. 18 The 3rd sub-class is called Ornithodelphia, and the 
animals comprised within it are tered Ornithodelphous 
mammals. 1879 D. M. Wattace Australas. iii. 57 ‘Vhe 
lowest group of mammals—the sub-class Ornithodelphia or 


Monotremata, consisting of two of the most remarkable 
animals on the globe, 


| Ornithogeea (pinsipedgzra, -g73).  Zoogeog. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. pvi@o- bird- + yata land.) A pro- 
posed term for a division of the land surface of the 
earth, characterized by the existence of many 
peculiar birds, including formerly some gigantic 
species, and by the absence of Mammalia, except 
bats, seals, and whales. It corresponds to the New 
Zealand region of some authors. lence Ornitho- 
gman a. 

31874 P. L. Sctater in Alanchester Sct. Lect. Ser. vi. v.79 
We may divide our earth... intofourdivisions. .IV...Ornitho- 
gva—Bird-land. 1899 W. L.& P. L. Sctater Geogr. Mam- 


mals Introd. 11 Mr, Gill..has proposed a division of the 
Earth into nine ‘realms*‘. .. (8) ‘he Ornitho-gaan (=New 


Zealand). 
+ Ornithogal. 04s. Also § -gale. [ad. L. 


ornithogalé (Vliny), or Gr. dpv.@dyador, f. dpvido- 
bird- + yada milk; in Bot. L. Oriitthogalum 
(Yournefort, 1700).] The Star of Bethlehem ( Or7/- 
thogalum umbellatum); also an anglicized form 


of the botanical name of the genus. 

1578 Lyte Dedvens u. xlvii. 205 Dioscorides writeth of 
Ornithogal that the bulbus or round roote thereof may be 
eaten, [1664 Everyn Aa/. Hort. (1729) 208 June... Flowers 
in Prime or yet lasting .. Pinks, .. Ornithogalum.] 1706 
Puniites, Orxzthegale, an Herb call'd Star of Bethlehem, or 
Dogs-Onion. 1725 Brantey “am. Dict. s.v. Siar of Beth: 
lehem, Yhe Arabick. .and that call’d the Indian Ornithogale, 
are most esteem'd. [1825 Greeshouse Comtp. I. 116 Vunicate 
bulbs, as soine of the Ornithozalums.] 

Ornithoid (f-nipoid), a. [f. Gr. dpvie- bird 
+ -o1D.] Kesembling a bird; approaching birds 
in structure: esp. applied to certain reptiles. 

31858 Hitcucock f/chnol. New Enel. 105, I attach the 
Typopus to the ornithoid Lizards. 1895 /’of. Sci. A/onthly 
Sept. 693 Ornithoid lizards or batrachians. 

Ornitholeucism : see Ornitno-. 

Ornitholite (pini-poloit). [f. OxnitiN0- + -LITE.] 
A fossil of a bird or fragment of a bird. 

1828 in Wenster. 1836 Hitcncock in Amer. Frul. Sci. 
XXIX. 307 For this paucity of ornitholites, geologists have 
..assigned probable reasons, 1869 GitLMore tr. igutes"s 
Reptiles & Birds Introd. 3 ‘Yraces had been discoveied..of 
certain Ornitholites, 1876 Pace Adu. Text-bk. Geol, xix. 370 
Many unknown fragments of bird-bones are.. ranked under 
the general term ornitholites. 

Hence Ornitholi‘tic a., asin‘ ornitholitic remains’. 

Ornithologer (f:ini}pldzar. rare. [f. ORNI- 
THOLOG-Y¥ + -E1t!.] = ORNITHOLOGIST, 

1661 Lovent f/ist. Anti. §& Alin. 134 Savonarola pre- 
ferreth it before the Bustard or Thrush, so Bapt Fier. Yet 
the Ornithologer and Volateranus deny it. 

Ornithologic, a. vare. [f. Gr. dpyiBordy-os 
speaking or treating of birds + -Ic.] next. 

1846 in Worcester. : ; 

Ornithological (g:nipolpdgikal), a. [f. as 
prec. + -AL.] Of or pertaining to ornithology ; 
relating to the study of birds. (In quot. 1875 catachr. 
Of or pertaining to birds, avian, ornithic.) 

1802 Montacu (¢7#/e! Ornithological Dictionary ; or Alpha- 
betical Synopsis of British Birds. xB1a Pennant's Zool. 11. 
88 Mr. Montagu..has given a very detailed description of 
it in his .. ornithological dictionary. 1824 Miss Miirorp 
I itage Ser. 1. (1863) 204 The ornithological ear of the master 
..was struck bya regular and melodious call, the note, as he 
averred, of a sky-lark. 1875 Miss Brappon Strange World 
Il. i. 9 A marvellous specimen of the ornithological race. 

Ilence Ornithologically adv., according to 
ornithology, from an ornithological point of view. 

Ornithologist (finifplodgist). [fas Onrnt- 
THOLOGY + -IsT.] One who studics or is versed 
in ornithology ; a student of birds. 

1677 Prot Oxfordshive 177 She may be placed amongst 
them by future Ornithologists. 1765 Pennant Zool. (1768) 
I. 135 This is the gyrfalco of all the ornithologists except 
Linnzzus. 1874 Cours firds NV. 1’, Introd. 11 No one, not 
an ornithologist, has contributed more to the advance of our 
knowledge of the birds of the West. ; 

So Ornithologize 7., to purstie the study of birds. 

1892 Gd. Words Apr. 238/2 One day in early summer, 
whilst ornithologizing amongst the mountains. 

Ornithology (ginipp'lodzi). —_[ad. mod. L. 
ornithologia (Aldrovandus, 1599), f. Gr. dpviBodcyos 
treating of birds, f. dpri8o- bird + -Avyos speaking. 
Cf. F. orntthologte (1690 in Matz.-Darm.).] The 
branch of zoology which deals with birds, their 
nature and habits. (By Fuller used otherwise.) 


ORNITHOMANCY. 


[1655 Futter (f/¢/e) Ornitho-Logie : or, the Speech of Birds. 
Hence 1670 in Biount.] 

[1676 WiLLucuBy (¢7¢Ze) Ornithologie Libri tres, recognovit 
..J. Raius.] 1678 Ray (¢/¢/e) Ornithology, translated into 
English and enlarged (tr. of prec.}, 1706 Puitiirs (ed. Kersey), 
Oranithology,a Discourse or Description of ihe several kinds 
and natures of Birds. 1755in JonNson. 1828 Miss Miri rorp 
Village Ser. wi, (1863) 15 The lectures on ornithology, with 
which..he had thought fit to favour Fanny. 1893 Newton 
Dict. Birds \ntrod. 20 Vhe other work to ihe importance of 
which on Ornithology in this country allusion has been made 
is Bewick’s History of British Birds (1797-1804). 

Ornithomancy (ginoi:pomzrnsi), ad. med. 
or mod. L. oriithomanlia, a. Gr. dpvi@opayreia 
divination from birds, augury, f. dpyt@o- bird- + 
pavreia divination: sce -mANcY.] Divination by 
means of the flight and cries of birds; augury. 

1652 GAULE Alagastrom. 165 Ornithomancy [divining] hy 
Birds. 1727-41 Cuambers Cyc/, s.v., Ornithomancy, among 
the Greeks, was the same with augury among tle Romans. 
1840 De Quincey Mod. Superst. Wks. 1862 111. 317 Ornitho- 
mancy, or the derivation of omens from the motions of hirds, 
grew into an elaborate science. ; 

So Ornithoma‘ntie a., of or pertaining to orni- 
thomancy ; Ornithoma:ntist, a diviner by birds 
(Bailey vol. II. 1727). 

Ornithomelanism, etc. : see ORNITHO-. 

Ornithomorphic, ¢. [f. Gr. dpvidspopp-os 
bird-shaped (xoppy form) +-1¢.] Having the form 
and appearance of a bird; birdlike. 

1887 Lane Myth, Ritual & Relig. 11.4 Between these two 
ornithomorphic creators the strife was. . fierce. 1893 Vatfonal 
Observer 11 Mar. 418/2 The ‘oof-hird’ is the ornithomorphic 
aspect of the tutelary genius of wealth. 

Ornithophilist (gmipg'filist). [f Onrnirio- 
+ Gr, pid-os lover + -1sT.] A lover of birds. 

1876 IVorld V. 5 Like a true ornithophilist, Mr. Spurgeon 
likes hirds, hut likes them wild. 5 

So Ornitho'philite 56. = prec. (also attr7d.). 
Ornitho'philous a@., bird-loving; in Botany, 
applied to flowers fertilized by the agency of birds, 
chiefly humming-birds, which visit them for honey. 
Ornitho'phily, love of birds. 

1859 L. F. Simpson Handbk. Dining vii. (ed. 3) 73 note, He 
never omitted this ornithophilite excursion. 1880 Gray 
Struct, Bot. 217 Ornithophilous—i. e. bird-fertilized—flowers 
are to be ranked with entomophilous. 1884‘ Basu.’ Weaving 
of the Green 1. iii. 44 Summers's opinion hoth of her practice 
and of her preaching of ornithophily. 

Ornithoped pini'fopped),a.andsé. [ad. mod.L. 
Ornithopoda, neuter pl., ££ ORNITHO- + Gr. Tous, 
mo6- foot.] a. adj. Having feet like those ofa bird; 
belonging tothe Orzztho-poda, a group or order of 
extinct saurians, containing herbivorous Dévz0- 
sauria, whosc hind feet closely resembled those of 
birds in their structure. b. sé. A member of this 
group. So Ornitho‘podous a. 

(1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life 392 Two of the 
sub-divisions [of Dinosaurs] (Stegosauria and Ornithopoda) 
show ornithic characters, especially in the hind-limh.] 1888 
Lypexkker in Q. Frail. Geol. Svc. (1889) XLV. 1. 41 Vertebrze 
of an Ornithopodous Dinosaur from the..Green-sand. 

Ornithopterous: see ORNITHO-. 

Ornithorhy‘nchous, 2. Zool. [f.as next + 
-ous.] Having a beak like that of a bird. 

1857 in Mayne A-xfos. Lex. Dee : 

|| Ornithorhynchus (¢:1nipori-nkds, gindifo-). 
{mod, f£ Orn1THO-+ Gr. poyxos bill] An aquatic 
mammal of Australia, the duck-billed platypus or 
duck-mole (O. paradoxus or anatinus), the only 
species of its genus and family in the order 
Monotremata; ithas glossy dark-brown fur, webbed 
feet and bill like a duck’s: it lays eggs like a bird. 

1800 Phil. Trans. XC. 432 My opportunities of examining 
the Ornithorhynchus were procured through Sir Joseph 
Banks. 1820 J. Oxtey Vrul.2 Exp. N.S. Wales 284 We 
saw numhers of the ornithorynchus, or water mole, in the 
river. 1864 OwEN Power ofGod 46 The anomalous Ornitho- 
rhynchus, with the tail of a heaver, the skin of a mole, the 
beak of a duck, and the spurs of a cock. 1870 CourTHOPE 
Paradise of Birds 70 For he gave to the Earth the first 
animal hirth, and conceived the Ornithorhyncus. 1892 J. A. 
‘LHomson Outlines Zool. 566 ‘(he mammary glands in the 
female Ornithorhynchus open on a flat patch. 


Orni‘thosaur. [f. as next.] = next, b. 

1882 in Ocitvie (Annandale). 

Ornithosaurian (-s9'riin), a. (sb.) Paleout. 
{f mod. L, Orxithosauria, neut. pl. f. ORNITHO- + 
Gr. gavpos lizard: see Saurnian.] Of, belonging 
to, or having the character of, the Oriithosauria, 
an extinct order of flying reptiles, including the 
pterodactyl; more usually called /¢erosaurza. 
b. sé. A member of this order. 

Ornithoscelidan(-se'lidin), a. (56.) Palxont. 
(f£ mod.L. Orzithoscelida pl. (f. ORNITHO- bird + 
Gr. oxéA-os leg + -tda) + -an.] Of or belonging 
to the Ornithoscelida, a sub-class or order of 
extinct reptiles of Mcsozoic and Tertiary age, which 
approached birds in the form of the hinder legs and 
the pelvic arch. b. sd. A member of this order. 

The Ornithoscelida are sometimes reckoned as identical 
with the Dinosauria (in a wide sense), sometimes as con- 
taining the Dinosauria and Compsognatha. 


1876 Huxiey Amer. Addr., Lect. Evolution ii. (1877) 61 
Hind limbs of a crocodile, a three-toed bird, and an ornitho- 
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scelidan. /d/d. 64 The ornithoscelidan limh is comparahle 
to that of an unhatched chick. 1880 Haucuton PAys, Geog. 
vi. 265 The Archzopteryx is a connecting link hetween the 
true birds and the Ornithoscelidan teptiles. 

Ornithoscopy (gmipysképi). (ad. Gr. dprt- 
Qockonta, n. of quality f. épyi@ocxén-os observing 
(and divining by) birds, auguring, sb. = augur, f. 
opvide- bird + -cxonos viewing.] Observation of 
birds for the purpose of divination; augtry. 

1840 De Quincey JVod. Superst, Wks. 1862 ILI. 321 
Speaking of ornithoscopy in relation to Jews. 1897 A. 
Drucker tr. /hering’s Evol. of Aryan 374 The original 
meaning, therefore, of Ornithoscopy cannot pussibly have 
been the mere watching of hirds. 

So Ornitho'scopist, one who professes or prac- 
tises ornithoscopy; an augur. (Ogilvie, 1882.) 

Ornithotomy (pinijp'témi). [f. ORnrrHo- 
+ Gr. -rowia cutting: see -TOMy.] Dissection of 
birds ; the anatomy of birds. 

1854 Owen Skel. & Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. (1865) 
II. 73/1 An additional specific term in ornithotomy. 

So Ornithoto‘mical a., of or pertaining to 
ornithotomy; Ornitho'tomist, one who practises 
the dissection, or studies the anatomy, of birds, 

1875 W. K. Parkerin Encycl. Brit. 111. 728/1 The merest 
ahstract of most of our present ornithotomical knowledge. 
1885 Newton (62d, XVIII. 41/2 To harmonize the views of 
ornithotomists with those taken by the ornithologists who 
only study the exterior. 

Ornithuric (ginipitirik), a. Chem. [f. ORNI- 
TH(O- + Unie.) In Ornithuric acid, CyyHa»N,O,, 
an acid extracted from the excrement of birds 
whose food has been mixed with benzoic acid; it 
crystallizes in small colourless anhydrous needles. 

1881 Watts Dict. Chem. VII. 1446 In constitution orni- 
thuric acid is analogous to hippuric acid, heing formed by 
the union of 2 mol. henzoic acid and 1 mol. ornithine, with 
elimination of 2 mol. water. — 

Ornithurous (inipitie'ras), a. Zool. [f. mod. 
L. Ornithirz, fem. pl.,f. ORNITH(O- + Gr. odpatail.] 
“it, Bird-tailed ; of or pertaining to the Orazthurw 
or ordinary birds having a tail terminated by a 
pygostyle, as opposed to the Sazerzrw or lizard- 
tailed birds, represented by the fossil Archwopleryx. 

+ O-vrnomancy. Ods. [irreg. f. Gr. opyis bird 
+ payreia divination.] = OrniTHoMANcy, 
¢ 1420 Lyne. Assembly of Gods ag Hea folowyd Konnyng 
..Adryomancy, Ornomancy, with Pyromancy. 1656 BLount 
Glossogr., Ornomancy, divination hy the moving of birds. 

Oro-anal (Geroénal), a. [irreg. f. L. ds, or- 
mouth + ANAL.] 

lL. That serves both as mouth and anus, as the 
single orifice of the digestive system of the star-fish. 

1872 NicHoison Palzont. 131 The question is narrowed to 
its being the anus alone, or an ‘ oro-anal ’ orifice. 

2. Extending in the direction fiom mouth to anus. 

1885 Ray Lankester in Encycl. Brit, XIX. 434/2 A new 
long axis is..estahlished at rigbt angles to the original oro- 
anal axis. A 

|| Orobanche (probeenkz). [L. (Pliny), a. Gr. 
époBayxn, f. époB-os OROBUS + ayx-e to throttle. ] 
A genus of leafless plants (Tournefort, 1700), para- 
sitical on the roots of other plants, chiefly Legz- 
muinose; the broomrape. Also avtrdb. 

1562 Turner Heréal 11. 71b, It choketh and strangleth 
them [pulses] where of it bath the name of Orobanche, that 
is chokefitche or strangletare. 1601 Hoxttanp 7diny I]. 145 
A weed there is which we named Orobanche, for that it 
choketh Eruile and other pulse. 1873 Tristram Afoaé xiii. 
249 Splendid orohanches, of two species..thrive on the roots 
of the Atriplex halimus. 1890 Athenxum 21 June 805/2 
Specimen of an orobanche parasitic upon a pelargonium. 

Hence Oroba‘ncheous a., of or pertaining to the 
Natural Order Ovobanchex or Orobanchacee. 

1857 in Mayne Exfos. Lex. 

+Ovobe. Obs. rare. [a. F. ovobe (1545 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. ovodus, by mod.Fr. botanists 
applied to Ovobus tuberosus, now Lathyrus ma- 
crorhizus: see next.] Some species of vetch or 
other leguminous plant. 

1714 Fr. Bk. of Rates 95 Orohes per too weight. 1756 
Roxt Dict. Trade, Orobe, a plant, whose seed and root are 
of some use in medicine and dying. 

b. Comd, + Orobe-strangler. = OBOBANCHE. 

1562 Turner /Zerba/ 1. 72 It hatb gotten the name Oro- 
banche, that is Orohstrangler. 

| Orobus (gobs). Bot. Obs. (L. (Pliny), a. 
Gr. époBos some kind of vetch; taken as generic 
name by Toumefort 1700.] A former genus of 
Leguminose; now divided between Lathyrzs and 
Vicia, one species being named Vicza Orobuts. 

Usually Englished from Turner onward as Bitter etch, 
an appellation founded by Turner upon a passage in 
Galen; though the early herbalists admit that the identity 
of Galen's dépoBos was unknown to them. . : 

1551 Turner //erbal 1. Piijb, Galen.. and Aetius with 
one consent hold that the black orobus is bitter. 1562 /d/d. 
u.77b, Opium..taken in the quantite of a hitter fich, called 
eruum or orobus. 1688 R. Hotmr Armoury i. 91/2 Wood, 
or wild Orobus [hath] the Flowers white, the cod black. 

Grocentral (6eresentral), a. [irreg. for *ov2- 
central, f. L. 0s, 0r- mouth + CENTRAL.] Occupy: 
ing the centre of the oral side (of an echinoderm), 

1884 P. H. Carventer in Challenger Rep., Zool, xxx. 158 
I propose to call it {a plate of calcareous matter] the ‘ oro- 
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central’, 1885 Atheneum 11 Apr. 475/2 The orocentral 
plate corresponds with the centrodorsal. 1888 RoLiEston 
& Jackson Anim. Life 545 (/:chinodermata) In its typical 
forin .. there is an orocentral surrounded by five interradial 
oral plates, and these in their turns hy circles of oral radials 
and interradials. 

Orogenesis (gro,dge'nisis). Geol. [f. Gr. dpes 
mountain + -GENEs1s.] The formation of mcuntains. 
So Oro‘geny [cf. F. orogénze (Littré), and sce 
-GENY], 

1886 W. B. Tayrtor in Proc. Amer. Assoc. Adv. Sc. 
XXXIV. 202 Does not this impartial testimony form a most 
suggestive. indication of the secret cause of orogenesis? 

Orogenic ‘prodze'nik), a. [f. as ORUGENY (see 
prec.) +-1c. Cf F. orogénique (Littré).] Mountain- 
forming; concerned in the formation of mountains, 

1886 American X11. 351 The old belief that earthquakes 
are generally volcanic; they are more conimonly orogenic. 
1898 J. E. Marr Princ. Stratigr. Geol. 32 Inversion is a 
frequent accompaniment of the more local orogenic or 
mountain-forming movements. 

Orographic (progre‘fik), a. [f. OrocraPHy 
+-IC: see -GRAPHIC.] Of or pertaining to oro- 
graphy; connected with the physical character, 
features, and relative position of mountains. 

1846 in WorcesTER. 1864 Reader 5 Mar. 303/1 The two 
chains repeat each other in all their primary orographic 
conditions. 1880 F. R. & G. R. Conner /landbh. to Bible 
Vil. 333 Such being the orographic features of the site. 1888 
J.D. Witney Names & Places 85 It needs but little oro- 
graphic study to find out that a single entirely isolated 
mountain is something of comparatively rare occurrence. 

Orogra‘phical, a. [f.as prec. + -aL.] Re- 
lating to or connectcd with orography. 

1802-3 tr. Pallas’s Trav, (1812) 11. 100 In an orographical 
respect.. Tshorguna deserves every attention. 1880 HauGu- 
Ton Phys. Geog. v. 205 An Orographical Map of Africa. 
1894 Nation (N. Y.) 23 Aug. 142/2 An orographical and 
geological description of the Cordilleras. 

Orography (o1'srifi), oreography (sriy's-). 
{f. Gr. épos, épe- mountain + -crapHy. Greek 
compounds of Gpos are formed in dpet-, épo-, and 
épe(o-; hence the two forms, of which orography is 
now the more usual. So in Fr., oragraphte (Dect. 
atcad. 1878) has displaced ordographie.] That 
branch of physical geography which deals with 
the formation and features of mountains; the de- 
scription of mountains. 

1846 Worcester, Orography. 1856 A. K. Jounston (tte) 
Physical Atlas of Natural Phenomena, Geology and Oro- 
graphy. 1865 Sat. Rev. 11 Feh. 163 He has made an addi- 
tion to oreography. 1881 Pinto How / crossed Africa II. 
1.107 The oreography of that region. 1883 4 thera 29 Sept. 
out A detailed description of the orography. .of one of tbe 
most se ie mountain systems on the face of the earth. 

| Orohippus (grohi:pds). [mod. L., f. Gr. 
épos mountain + immos horse.] A genus of fossil 
quadrupeds found in the Eocene beds of North 
Amcrica, having four toes on the fore feet and 
three on the hind feet; held to be an ancestral 
form of the horse and its congeners. The animals 
were only about the size of a fox. 

1877 Dawson Orig. World x. 227 The earliest of them, the 
Orohippus, would require, on the theory, to have heen pre- 
ceded hy a previous series. 1879 Le Conte E/ewz. Geol. 504 
First of all.,appears..the Eobippus,..then. .the Orohippus. 

Oroide (6-ra,id). [f. Fr. 07, It. ovo (L. aurumnz) 
gold + Gr. «ios form: cf. -o1p.] An alloy of 
copper and zinc, having the colour of gold. Also 
altrib. (See also OREIDE.) 

1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., Oroide,..analloy resembling gold 
inappearance. 1879 WEBSTER Suppl., Oroide. (Alsowritten 
oreide.) 1880 Sat. Rev. 7 Feb. 17s/2 Oroide gold. 1881 
Metal World No.6. 89 Oreide must not be confounded with 
oroide, whbicb consists of 12 parts of caustic lime, 360 of sal- 
ammoniac, 600 of magnesia, goo of tartar, 10,000 of copper, 
and 1,700 of zinc. ; age: 

Grolingual (6ereli-ngwal), z._ [irreg. for *or7- 
lingual, £. L. ds, dr- mouth + /éngwa tongue +-aL.] 
Connected with the mouth and tongue. 

1899 A dlbut?'s Syst. Aled. VII. 287 Unilateral extirpation 
of the oro-lingual or of the laryngeal centres. 

Orologe, orologge, obs. forms of HoOROLOGE. 

Orology (org'lédzi), oreology (eréol-).  [f- 

t. épos, épe- mountain + -Locy. As to the two. 
forms see OROGRAPHY.] The scientific study of 
mountains; the branch of geology or of physical 
geography which treats of mountains. 

1781 J. T. Ditton Trav. through Spain 243 We are not 
therefore to wonder, that orology, or the science of inoun- 
tains, is so little understood, 1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea 
(Low) xiv. § 582 Equally important is it..to present its 
orology, by mapping out the bottom of the ocean. 1892 
Daily News 26 Mar. 2/1 Originally Mr. Whymper intended 
to pursue his studies in Oreology..in the cloud-capped re- 
gion of the Himalaya. ; 

Heuce Orolo gical, oreo-, a. (cf. F. ovologigue], 
of or pertaining to orology (1828 in Webster) ; 
Oro'logist, oreo‘logist, one skilled in orology. 

1802 Piayrair /Uustr. Hutton. Th. 114 If the Oreologist 
would trace hack the progress of waste, till he come in sight 
of that original structure. 

Orology, obs. variant of HoroLoey. 

Orometer (org'méta1). [f. Gr. dpes mountain: 
+ péTpov measure; see -METER.] An instrument 
for measuring the altitudes of mountains. 
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1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 1V.92.1 The clinometer or 
orometer for levelling and finding altitudes, 

Orometric (prome‘trik), a. [f.as prec. + -1C.] 
Of or pertaining tu the measurement of mountains; 
+(in quot.) = trigonometrical with mountain sum- 
mits as the points of triangulation. 

1774 M. Mackenzie Maritime Surv. p. xxi, An Orometric 
Survey is, when one long Base-line is exactly measured, and 
the Distance of the Summits of two, or more, hizh Mountains 
in the Neighbourhood found from thence trigonometrically. 

Oronasal, Oronge: see ORINASAL, ORANGE, 

Oronoco, oronooko (6eronduko, -niko). 
Also 8 Oranoco, Oronoko, 8-9 Oroonoko, -ka, 
9 Oronokoo, Orinoco. [Origin uncertain: app. 
a proper name, but stated in A Paper on Tobacco 
118 by J. Fume 1839 to be unconnected with the 
river Oronoco in South America.} Name of a 
variety of tobacco. 

1706 Puituirs, Oranoco (i.e. hright and large), a Name 
given to the common sort of Tohacco in the Plantations of 
Virginia 1708 E. Cook Sot-weed Factor (1865) 23 Broad 
Oronooko bright and sound, The growth and product of this 
ground. 1760 J. Lex /#/rod. Bot, App. 321 Oroonoka, 
Nicotiana. 1800 in Spirit Pub. Frnls. IV. 365 Bursting 
from the effluvia of train-oil, salt-cod, and oroonoko. x 
Dove Aficat Clarke 34 Smoking his evening pipe of 
Oronooko. 1896 P. A. Bruce Leon. list. Virginia 1. 436 
Between the sweet-scented and the Oronoco .. there were 
several varieties. : ; 

Orontiaceous (orgnti,2-fos), a. Bot. [f. mod. 
L. Orontidcex + -ovs.) Of or belonging to the 
Orontiacee, a Natural Order or tribe of Endogens 
closely allied to Aracex, of which the genus Oron- 
tium is the type; represented in Britain by the 
Sweet Flag, Acorus Calamus. 

1857 in Mayne £.xfos. Lex. 4 ; 

So Oro ntiad, a plant of the N.O. Orontiacex, 

1876 Hartey Jas. Med. (ed. 6) 385 Orontiads differ from 
the Arums in having hermaphrodite flowers and usually a 
scaly perianth. Z . = 

Oro-pharyngeal (Gerefarindg/al), 2. [f. 
next: ste PHARYNGEAL.] Of or pertaining to the 
oropharynx. 

1890 in Century Dict. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 
742 Uhe ahscess is generally confined to the oro-pharyngeal 
tezgion. Jé¢. 775 Owing to the enlarged tonsils encroach- 
ing on the oro-pharyngeal space. 

Oropharynx (6referinks). [irreg. f. L. ds, 
dr- mouth + PHARYNX.] That part of the throat 
iinmediately continous with the mouth; the 
pharynx proper, as distinct from the nasopharynx. 

In mod, Dicts. 

Orotund (6rotund), a. (s6.) [f. L. phrase ove 
rotundo ‘with round, well-turned speech’ (/:¢. ‘with 
round mouth’) Horace 4. /’. 323, with contraction 
ot ore ro- to orvo-. This some have essayed to 
alter to ororotund, for ore- or ortrotund.} Charae- 
terized by greater fullness, clearness, and strenyth 
than ordinary speech: applied to the voice or utter- 
ance proper to good public speaking, recitation, 
or reading ; also contcmptuously to an inflated or 


pompous style of eloquence: magniloqucnt. 

1792-9 T. Gossr Autobiog. (MS. penes E. Gosse), In the 
winter evenings (1792) my hrother Harry’s wife..would read 
aloud therein in a manner hoth emphatic and orotund, 1827 
Rusn Philos. [/um, Voice viti. (1833) 121 The Qualities of 
voice employed as the means of expression, are those of 
the Whispering, the Natural, the Falsette and the Orotund 
voices. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVI. 472/1 The name of orotund 
.. is given to that natural or improved manner of uttering 
the elements, which exhibits them with a fulness, clearness, 
strength, smoothness, and a ringing or musical qualit 
rarely heard inoidinary speech. 1871‘ M. Lecrano’ Camo, 
Freshm,. xxii. 365 Mr. Chutney would have .. ejaculated, 
in orotund voice, ‘Alas!’ 1881 Fror. Marryat Sister the 
Actress 1. xviii. 149 Dreaming .. of natural, falsetto and 
orotund voices. 1887 Lowrtt Old Eng. Dram. (1892) go. 
1891 T. R. Lounssury Stud. Chaucer 11. vii. 196 In place 
of simple language we had a succession of orotund phrases. 

b. efdipt. as sb. (se. voice, ulterance,. 

1827 Rusu Piilos. [(fum, Voice viii. (1833) 121 Few persons 
have by nature, a pure orotund. 1888 Cassedl’s Fam. Afag. 
Dec. 12/1 The deep-orotund is a very pleasing and effective 
acquisition, and may be cultivated with surprising success. 
1889 J. M. Roperrson /iss. Crit. Method 245 Such an 
exclusive cultivation of the orotund as makes the bulk of 
his work a mere weariness of the flesh. 

Hence Orotu‘ndity (also oro-rotundity), Oro- 
rotundoism, ouce-wds. 

1831 Croker Loswell’s Fohnson 1. 196 note, The number 
of syllahles, and oro-rotundily..of the sound of a word, can 
never add much. 1840 G. Rayaono in Vew Monthly Mag. 
LIX. 248, I .. ex: laimed, in all the ororotundoism I could 
summon to my aid, ‘Hear me’ [ete.,, 1892 Blackw. Mag. 
oO: 395 There is a pumposity, an ororotundity, 

royson, obs. form (in Caxton) of Orison, 

Orp, v. Se. [Origin obscure: cf. ON. verpa to 
throw, pa. pple. ovfzx thrown: cf. Sc. thraw in 
Sensc “cross-grained, perverse, ill-humoured’.] zrzér. 

Lo fret, to murmur discontentedly ; ‘to weep with 
a convulsive pant’ (Glossary to Ramsay). 

1725 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. i. ii, Like dawted wean..That 
for some feckless whim will orp and greet. 1836 M. Mac- 
KINTOSH Coffager’s Dan, 191 They hood aye keep the neath- 
most in, To orp wi’ grief, 

Henee Orping vé/. sb., fretting, murmuring; 
Orpit Afi. a., fretful, discontented. 

Vor. VII. 
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1599. Jas. I Bata, Adpov (1603) 46 Feare not their orping 
or being discontented, as long as yee rull well. 1609 Br. 
W. Bartow Answ. Nameless Cath. 116 Notwithstanding 
all the perswasions, orpings, threats, yea Treasonable 
assaults, 1614 Br. Cowrer Drkaiologie 143 You seeme to 
be very earnest here, hut all men may see it is but your 
Orpit or Ironic conceit. 1871 W. ALEXANOER Foluny Gibb 
xiv. (1873) 84 ‘ Benjie was an orpiet, peeakin, little sinner’. 

t+Orped, a. Ots. Also 6 Sc. orpit. [OF., of 
obscure origin.] Stout, strenuous, valiant, bold. 

x0o.. in Anglia VIII. 324 Swa gedafenab esnum dam 
orpedan, donne he god weorc ongynb, dat he dat Zeornlice 
heswynce. /did. 325 La orpeda cleric gif du wylle witan da 
terminos de we ymbe spracon, wite hwyle ger hyt sy das 
monan Gat man het éunaris. 13.. Guy Wari. (A.) 6062 
Wip hem fif hundred kniztes, Orped men & gode in fiztes. 
1340 Ayend. 183 Aze be guode kni3zt and orped pet hep guod 
herte and hardi. 1390 Gower Con/. I. 129 Som orped knyht 
tosle this lord. ¢1440 Prom, Parv, 371/1 Orpud,..audax, 
bellipotens. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. vu. (1520) 103 h/2 
As thou hast ben orped in thy dedes he dyde to the moche 
honoure. 1587 FLesunec Contn. [olinshed 111. 1339/2 See 
you this orped giant here, so huge of limme and hone? 

b. Of a beast: Fierce, furious. 

1567 GotpinGc Ovid's Met. vi. (1593) 194 Yet should this 
hand .. confound this orped swine. 1594 Constaste Venus 
& Adonis vii, For an orped swine Smit him in the groyne. 

Hence + O'rpedly adv., stoutly, bravely ; | O'rped- 
ness, + O'rpedship, valour, bravery. 

€1330 Arth., § Merl. 1729 *Orpedilich thou the bi-stere And 
the lond thou fond to were. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 
Ne sure emperour dede nobing orpedliche [L. strenuel. 
c1400 Chron. Fug, \xxiii. in Herrig Archiv LIL. 14 They 
defendede hem welle and orpydly ayens hem. 1398 TREVISA 
Barth. De P. R.Ax. xxxii. (MS. Bod]. If. ggh/z Aboute pente- 
coste is tyme of cheualry and of *orpudnesse, 13.. A. Adis. 
1413 His folk ful of *orpedschype, Quicliche leputh to hepe. 

Orpement, Orpent, obs. ff. ORPIMENT, ORPINE, 

Orphaic, obs, variant of ORPHIC. 

Orphaline, variant of ORPHELIN Ods. 

Orphan (f:1fan), sd. anda. Also 5-7 -ane, 6-7 
-ant. [ad. late L. orphan-us \Vulg.), a. Gr. oppaves 
without parents, bereaved ; cf. OF. orfene (13th c.), 
It. ovfano, See also ORPHENIN, ORPHELIN. J 

A. sb. 1, One deprived by death of father or 
mother, or (more generally) of both parents; a 
fatherless or motherless child. 

Orphan's Court, a prohate court in some states of the 
United Siates, having jurisdiction over the estates and 
persons of orphans. 

[13.. Av Als. 4948 Another folk woneth there hiside; Or- 
phani hy hatteth wide.[ 1484 Caxton Chivalry 31 Thoffyce 
of a knyght is to mayntene and deffende wymmen widowes 
and orphans, 1547-64 Bautpwin Mos. Philos. (Palfr.) 126 
Innocent persons, orphants, widdowes, & poore men. 1603 
Drayton //erotc. Ep. iv. 95 Mak'st me an Orphan ere my 
Father die. 1632 HEvwoon 2ad /’1, [ron Age v. Wks. 1874 
III. 429 Sweet Orphant do; thy fathers dead already. 
1715-20 Pore //iad xxu. 629 The day, that to the shades 
the fathcr sends, Robs the sad orphan of his father's friends. 
1848 WHakton Law Lex.s.v. Orphan, In London the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen have the custody of the orphans of 
deceased freemen, and also the keeping of their lands and 
goods, 1849 Sternens Bk. of Farm (ed. 2) 1. 596/2 When 
a lamb is left an orphan. .{it is necessary] to mother it... upon 
another ewe. 5 

2. fig. One bereft of protection, advantages, 
benehts, or happiness, previously enjoyed. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 242b/2 Vhenne he assemhled 
twelue freres of the Couent of Pouloyne and to thende that 
he wold not leue then: and disheryted and orphanes he 
made his testament. 1844 Mrs. Berownine Cry of Clildr. 
xii, They..Are orphans of the earthly love and heavenly. 

3. attrib. and Comb, as orphan-like adj.; or- 
phan-asylum, -hospital, -house, an orphanage, 

21649 Drusm. of Hawtn. Secs Wks. (1711) 15 When... 
bravest minds live orphan-like forlorn. r171r C. MATHER 
Diary 25 Mar. in /farv. tad. (1897) V. 58 A present of Gold 
for his orphan-house. 1769 Chron. in Anu. Reg. 65/2 The 
children of the orphan-hospital..were ranged in two lines. 
1792 S. Rocks (leas. Mem. 40 Orphan-sorrows drew the 
ready tear. 1832 G. Downes Lett. Cont. Countries I. 159 
The Preachers’ Church, and that of the Orphan-house. 
1857 Mayxe /xfos. Lex. 831/2 An orphan-hospital, or in- 
stitution for bringing up orphaned children in. 1878 Geo. 
Euiot Coll. Br. P. 294 Love forsaken sends out orphan cries. 

B. adj. Wercaved of parents; fatherless or 
mothcrless, or both; fg. bereft of protection analo- 
gous to that of a parent. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 4og9h/2 Whan Machomete was 
orphane of fader & moder he was under the gouernaunce of 
his uncle. ¢1586 C'trss Pumproke Ps. -xvin. ii, Prepare 
his path, who.. Doth sitt a father tothe orphan sonne. 1589 
Warner 4/6. Lng. Vi. xxxil. (1612) 161 Queene mother and 
her kindred hild the Orphant Kinga while. 1755 SMoLLETT 
Quix. 1.1. xvi. (1784) 1V. 83 And I heg your worship will 
consider the orphan state of my daughter. 1814 Scott Ld. 
of lsles wv. xvii, Thou art a patron all too wild And thought- 
less, for this orphan child. 1847 Grote Greece u. x. IIL. 87 
An orphan girl might he claimed in marriage of right by 
any member of the gens. 

tg. 1660 N. Increto Bentivolio & Urania i. (1682) 65 
(Ged] doth not abandon the Orphan World to. . blind Chance. 
1883 Scuarr Sfist. Church V1. vii, § 42. 425 It was probably 
the martyrdom of Peter and Paul that induced John to 
take charge of the orphan churches. 

Orphan (fufin), v. [f. prec. sb.] ¢vans. To 
make an orphan of ; to bereave of parent or parents. 

1814 Soutnev Roderick 1. 290 One hour hath orphaned 
me and widowed me. 1832-4 De Quincey Crsars i, Wks, 
1860 X. 34 It is, or it is not, according to the nature of 
men, an advantage to be orphaned at an early age. 1876 
Eaoiw Thessalonians (1877) 92 This orphaning separation 
had been for ‘the season of an hour’. 
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Orphanage (f:fanédg). [f. prec. sb. + -aGE.] 

1. ‘The state or condition of being an orphan. 

1579-80 NortH Plutarch (1676) 185 Orphanage hringeth 
many discommodities to a Child. @ 1631 Donne Lets. (1651) 
108 ‘here can fall no .. Orphanage upon those Children, to 
whom God is Father. 1748 Ricnharoson Clarissa (1811) 
VII. 321 A desolate creature she suffered under the worst 
of orphanage. 1876 Lowett Among my Bks. Ser. 1. 207 
His early orphanage was not without its effect in confirming 
a character naturally impatient of control. 

b. Orphans collectively. 

1845 W. H. Maxwece Hints Soldier on Service 1. 34 He 
will talk of widowed wives and unprotected orphanage. 

+2. ‘the guardianship formerly exercised by the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London over the 
persons and property of orphan children within 
the City under 21 years of age. Oés. 

1538 in Strype £ec/. Afem. (1721) 1.11. App. xc. 252 Al and 
syngler the porcyons..,to be ordered according to the 
custome of the orphanage of the citie of London. a 1734 
Nortn Lives (1826) 11. 1) The common serjeant in London, 
an office of considerahle account, especially In the orphanage. 

3. An institution or home for orphans. 

1865 Even. Standard 7 Feb., There is .. an orphanage, 
in which there are at present 40 children heing educated at 
alow charge. 1871 Daily ews 16 Dec., The Chinese Gov- 
ernment demands the suppression of the foreign o1 phanages. 

4. attrié. \chiefly in sense 2). 

164x Termes de ta Ley 88b, His successor may in his 
owne name have execution of a Recognisance acknowledged 
to his predecessor for Orphanage money. 1767 BLACKSTONE 
Comm, 1. xxxii. 519 In London the share ot the children 
(or orphanage pant) is not fully vested in them till the age 
of twenty-one, hefore which they cannot dispose of it by 
testament: ..but after the age of twenty-one it is free from 
any orphanage custom. 1838 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 423 
In that part of the will relating to the orphanage share, 

Orphancy (fifansi). [f. OrrHan sd. + -cy.] 
The condition of being an orphan ; orphanhood. 

21586 SIDNEV A readia Im. (1590) K kiij, Yet did not th 
orphancie, or my widdowhood, depriue vs of the delightful 
prospect. 31592 Warner Alb. Eng. vit. xxxiv. (1612) 164 
Nor can Aineas Offsprings now of Orphansie complaine. 
1839 Lanvor Andrea of Hungary 1. iv. 115 The worst Of 
orphancy, the cruellest of frauds. 1866 J. B. Rose tr. Ovid's 
Fasti wt. 225 Shall we Elect for widowhood or orphancy? 


Orphandom. rare, [See -poM.] -= prec. 
1892 Leisure Hou» Jan. 195/1 To softly cradled childhood 
. had succeeded orphandom. 

Orphaned (/:fand), a. 
v. + -ED.] 

J. Made or left an orphan; bereaved. 

1631 Celestina xx. 195, 1, even this very day, have left 
many servants orphaned, and quite destitute of a master. 
1757 Mrs. GuireitH Lett. fJenry & Frances (1767) LI. 134 
He is orphan’d both of father and mother. 1827 Praep 
Arminius vii, The sobs of orphaned infancy. 1874 Dixon 
Two Queens I11.64 ‘Tosave the orphaned girl from trouble. 

b. fig. Bereaved, destitute and unproteeted. 

21649 Drumm. or Hawt. Poems Wks. (1711) 46 Religion 
orphan'd waileth o’re thy urn. 1827 Kepsre Chr. Y. 3rd 
Sund, Lent, The orphan’d realm threw wide her gates. 1898 
W.K. Jounson Terra Tenebr. 148 Ye shall not long live 
orphaned of the light ! ye 

2. transf. Of or pertaining to an orphan. 

1799 SUERIOAN Pizarro u, iv, To dry the widowed and the 
orphaned tear of those Whose brave protectors have perished 
in their country’s cause. 1882 J/rs. Raven's Temptation 
III. 43 Could he presume on Alice’s orphaned loneliness. 

+Orrphaner. Os. An uncxplained by-form 
of ORPHAN sd. 

¢ 1461 tr. Oath Recorder J.ond. in Lett,-Bk. D.\f. 7 Calr. 
(1902) 34 Ve schall attende to save (and mayntene) the Right 
of the Orphaners aftir pe lawes and usagis of the Cite. (Cf. 
a 1399 Sacram. Record in Lib. Albus \f. 208 b (Rolls) I. 
309 I-t qe tendre serrez dez drotures dez orphanyns sauvere 
et meintener, solonc lez leyes et usagez de la citee_} 

+Orphanet. Os. [-xv.] A little orphan. 

1§9t L)ravton //armony Ch, Finding of Moses, Calling 
her maids this orphanet to see. 

Orphanhood (f:fanhud). [f. OrpHan 56. + 
-Hoop.}] ‘The condition or position of an orphan. 

1824 Davison Disc. Prophecy vi. (1861) 219 ‘Vhe captivity, 
devastation, and public orphanhood of the Jewish Church 
was a far more perplexing phenomenon. 1856 Lever J/ar- 
tins of Cro’ Ml. 5 The girl, over whom the dark shadow of 
orphanhood passed as she spoke. 1869 Pad/ A/al/G, 11 Oct. 
2 It provides for sickness, age, widowhood, orphanhood. 

+Orphanism. 06s. rare. [Sce -ism.] The 
condition of being an orphan; orphanhood. 

1598 Fiorio, Orfunita, Orphanisme. 1611 Cotcr., Ordité, 
Orphanisme. 1790 ANNA SEwarD Lett, (1811) 11. 345 It is 
an anxious and alarmed life,. hetter, however,..than that of 
lonely orphanism. 1834 7avt’s ag. I. 43 Vo feign con- 
vulsions, starvation, orphanism, widowhood. ’ 

+Orpha‘nity. 06s. [a. OF. orphanité, or- 
fanité, earlier orfenté:—late L. orphanitas (6th e. 
in Qnieherat Addenda), f. orphan-us ORPHAN: see 
-ITY.] The condition of an orphan, orphanhood. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhade im. lii. (1869) 163, 1 haue brouht 
thee the hurdoun ayen, to deliuere thee from orphanitee. 
1480 Caxton Ovid's Afet. xi. ix, Now I am fallen in 
orphanyte of parents & of my lorde. c1500 JW/e/usine 147 
The land were in grete orphanite of hothe lord & of lady. 

Orphanize (p::fanaiz), v. [f. ORPHAN 5d. + 
-1zk.] trans. ‘lo make (any one) an orphan, 

1797 Anna Sewarn Left. (1811) V. 17 Women and ene 
widowed and orphanized; alas ! by the obstinacy of Bie 
resistance. 1851 Livinestonr Leé in Life vi. (1885) 97 To 
orphanize my children, will be like tearing out my bowels. 
1879 P. Lorimer tr. Lechler's Wiclif 1. 43 The parish was 
spiritually orphanised. 14 


{f. ORPHAN sd. or 


ORPHANOTROPHISM. 


+Orphano‘trophism, Ods. rare—'. [f. Gr. | 
éppavorpép-os bringing up orphans (-tpdpos feed- 
ing) +-1sM.] The support and rearing of orphans. 
So + Orphano‘trophy [ad. L. orphanotrophium, 
a. Gr, édppavorpopetoy}], a hospital or asylum for 


orphans. 

17x1 C. Matuer (¢7¢/e) Orphanotrophism; or, Orphans well 
provided for. 1727 Bai.ny vol. II, Orphanotropiy. 1730-6 
— (folio), Hence in Jounson, etc. 17.. (#7t/e) A Memorial 
concerning the Erecting an Orphanotrophy or Hospital for 
the Reception of Poor Cast-off Children or Foundlings. 

Qrphanry. rare. [f. Onpnan sd. + -ny.] 
A home tor orphans, an orphanage. 

1882 in OciLvir (Annandale). ie: 
O-'rphanship. rare. [Sce-suip.] The position 
or fact of being an orphan; orphanhood. | 

1832 Fraser's Mag. V. 524 [Parents] of such habits and | 
temper as would have rendered orphanship a hlessing. 

Orphant, obs. corrupt form of Orpuay, 

+ Orphany! (g-1fani). Ods. rave. [f, ORPHAN + 
-Y.] ‘The condition of an orphan, orphanhood. 

1539 Cranmer Let. to Crumwell in Misc. Writ. (Parker 
Soc.) II. 389 My heart is much moved with pity towards the 
young lord of Bargavenny..hy cause he is within orphany. 

+ Orphany 2, app. an error for orphery, ORPHREY. 

150r Douctas Pal, Hon. 1. 543 In vestures quent of mony 
sindrie gyse,..Satine figures champit with flouris and hewis, 
Damisflure, tere, pyle quhairon thair lyis Peirle, Orphany 
quhilk euerie stait renewis. 

Orphanyne, Orpharas, orphare: see Or- 
PHENIN, ORPHREY. 

Orpharion (g:farsi'gn), Also 6 orpheryon, 
7 Orph-Arion, orpharyon, -erion, -erian, -irian, 
orfarian, (9 orph(e)oreon). [Composed of the 
names of Orpheus and Arion, mythical musicians 
of antiquity. Cf. 

1601 B. Jonson Poetaster iv. ii, Another Orpheus! an 
Arion riding on the hack of a dolphin.]} 

A large instrument of the lute kind with from six 
to nine pairs of metal strings played with a plec- 
trum: much used in the 17th century. 

Said to have been invented ¢1560 hy John Rose, citizen of 
London, living in Bridewell. See Grove Dict. ATus. IL. 612. 

1593 Drayton £elogues ili. 111 Set the Cornet with the 
Flute, The Orpharion to the Lute. 1601 P. Rosseter (¢7¢/e) 
A Booke of Ayres, set foorth to be song to the Lute, Or- 
pherian and Base Violl. ¢162z0 W. Lauson in J. D[ennys] 
Secr. Angling (ed. 2) 153 Wind them on two or three of 
your fingers, like an Orph-Arion's string. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva §146 It maketh a more Resounding Sound than a 
Bandora, Orpharion or Cittern, which have hkewise Wire- 
strings. 1655 tr. Cow. list. Krancton v. 20 To one he 
Petitioned for a Violl, to another for a Lute, to this Man for 
an Orfarian. 182§ DaNnNELEY Aucycl. Alus., Orpheorcon or 
Orphoreon. [1878 Grove's Dict. Mus. V1. 612 A larger 
orpheoreon was called Penorcon, and a still larger one Pan- 
dore: Pratorius spells this Pandorra or Bandoer.] 

Orphean (pif7-4p), 2. ands, Also 7 Orphean. 
[f. L. Orphé-us, (a. Gr. ’Opsetos, f. "Oppeds Orpheus, 
the famous mythical musician and singer of Thrace, | 
in later times accounted a philosopher and adept 
in secret knowledge, whence the Orphic mysteries 
and Orphic doctrines) + -An.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or relating to Orpheus, as 
musician and singer, who was said to move rocks 
and trees hy the strains of his lyre; hence, ine- 
lodious, musical, entrancing, like his music. 

1593 7edl-Troth's N.Y. Gift (1876) 45 Charme more then 
the Orphean musicke. 1650 HiICKERINGILL Fasnaica (1661) 99 
His soul engross'd th’ Monopoly of Arts, And thy Orphzan 
skill could ravish Hearts. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 1.17 With 
other notes then to th’ Orphean Lyre I sung of Chaos and 
Eternal Night. 1870 LowE Lt Asnoug my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 
157 Refractory feet, that will dance to Orphean measures. 

Jen) ORPEICIa a 

1657-83 Evetyn Hist. Relig. (1850) I. 330 The most zealous 
ahettors of the Orphean and Gentile philology, Porphyry, 
Hierocles, Celsus, and the rest. ; : 

B. sé. Au adherent of the Orphic philosophy. 

1818 R. P. Knicut Sysnbolic Lang. (1876) 5 note, The Or- 
pheans endeavored to express divine things hy Symbols, 
1827 G. Hicains Celtic Druids 33 Mr. Davies is of opinion 
that the Orpheans were Druids. 

So O rpheist = ORPHEAN sd. 

1678 Cuowortu /ztell. Sys/. 1. iv. § 20. 374 The reason of 
this difference hetwixt the Orpheists and Plato .proceeded 
only from an equivocation in the word Love. 

+Orphelin #:félin), a. and sb. Obs. Forms: 
4-6 orphelyn, 6 -line, -len, -ling, orphiline, 7 
orphaline, orphling. [a. OF. orphelin, orfelin 
(13th c. in Littré), arising by dissimilation from 
OF. orphenin: see ORPHENIN. | 

A. adj. Orphaned; bereaved. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Soeth. 11. pr. ili. 25 (Camh. MS.) Wan thow 
weere orphelyn of fa‘lyr and modyr. 1g12 /felyas in Thoms 
Prose Kom, (1828) II]. 105 Shall I ahide orpheline in my 
yonge dais, 

B. 56. An orphan. 

a1450 Ant. de la Tour (1868) 112 For to norisshe orphelyns 
and for to endocirine hein in vertu and science. 1483 Cax- 
ton Gold. Leg. 260 h/1 l.eue us not orphelyns. 4 1533 
Lo. Derners //u02 |x. 210 He dystroyeth the burgesses and 
marchauntes, wedous and orphelyns. a@1572 Knox /fis!. 
Ref, (1732) 10) The Blind, Crooked, Bedralis, Widowis, 
Orphelingis, and all uther Pure. 1630 J. Levett Ord. Bees 
Ded., Of your. .love to the deceased Author, or your charity 
to this posthume Orphling. 1652 J. Wricnt tr. Camus’ 
Nat. Paradox wu. 51 To preserve it for the Orphaline. 
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+ Orphenin, sé. anda. Ods. Also-anin,-yne. | 
[a. OF. orphenin, -anin (12th c.), deriv. of L. | 
orphan-us ORPHAN, subseq. orphelin: see prec. ] 

A. sh. = Orpuan A. 1. 

€ 1375 Se. Leg. Saints xxxi. (Eugenia) 446 Namly it pat 
mycht ryne til wydow or til orphanyne. c¢ 1430 Plgr. Lyf 
Manhode 1 }xi. (1869) 37, 1 am norishe of orphanynes, oste- 
leer to pilgrimes. c¢ 1500 Melusine 187 They oughte tohelpe 
and susteyne the wydowes an orphenyns, H 

B. adj. Bereaved (in quot. of children). | 
1480 Caxton Ovia’s Met. xi. xii, I am put to this Exille, 
that of one sone & foure doughters, I am orphenyn. 
Orpheonist (f-1fz6nist). [a. I. orphéoniste, f. 
Orphéon, name of a school of vocal music estah- 
lished at Paris in 1833, and named from Orpheus. ] 
A meinber of an Orphéor; a choral singer. | 

1860 Grex. P. THompson Audi Alt, II. cxxiii. 72 Ask the 
Orpheonistes how near this is to the truth. 1888 /iwes 
21 Sept. 3/2, 2000 Orpheonists will attend and sing one of 
the composer’s choruses, 

attrib. 1882 Atheneum 8 Apr. 455/2 A grand festival and 
competition of orpheonist socicties and military hands. 1884 
Ibid. 9 Aug. 187/3 Vhe fourth general meeting of the Or- 
pheonist societies at Paris is postponed. 


Orpheoreon, orpherian, -on: see ORPHARION, 


Orpheotelest (pifiptilest). Corruptly orphe- 
tulist, orpheotellist. [ad. Gr. ‘OppeoredAcarns.] 
An initiator into Orphic mysteries; a professor of 
Orphic magic. 

a1610 HraLey Theophrastits (1636)61 To the end he may 
he initiated in holy Orders, he goes often unto the Orphe- 
tulists. 1839 Fraser's J/ag. XX. 31 He [Orpheus] is repre- 
sented ..as the founder of a school of magic, whose students 
were termed ‘ Orpheotellists’. 

Orpheray, -ry, obs. forms of OrnPHnEY. 

Orphic (@:1fik), @. (s6.). [ad. Gr. ‘Opaur-ds (in | 
L. Orphic-us), £.’Oppevs Orpheus: see -1¢.] 

1. Of, belonging or attributed to, or connected 
with Orpheus, the mysterics associated with his | 
name, or the writings or doctrines subsequently 
attributed to him see ORPHEAN); hence, oracular. 

1678 CuowortH /utell. Syst. 1. iv. § 14. 250 According to 
the Orphick Tradition, this Love which the Cosmogonia was 
derived from, was no other than the Eternal Vnmade Deity. 
1701 Norris /deal World 1. iii. 177 That Orphic sentence 
mentioned hy Ficinus, Zevs et80¢ ravrwr, Jupiter is the form, 
species, or idea, of all things. 1813 Snettey in Dowden 

7fe (1887) I. 396, I intend..to reason in my preface concern- 
ing the Orphic and Pythagoric system of diet. 1816 D. | 
Stewart Dissert. Progr. Philos. i. ili. (1858) 304 xotle, The | 
old Orphic verses, quoted in the treatise Hept xoguov, | 
ascrihed to Aristotle. 1852 HawtHorne Blithedale Rom. 
xvi. (1883) 483 ‘No summer ever came back, and no two 
summers ever were alike’, said I. with a degree of Orphic 
wisdom that astonished me. 1880 Athenx1211 20 Nov. 680/3 
They are founded on the mystic Orphic doctrine, and seem 
to he part of the sacred book of the initiated in those | 
mysteries. 1880 F. W. H. Myers Stauzas on Shelley in | 
Macm, Mag. No. 245. 392 Yet, with an Orphic whisper 
hlent, A Spirit in the west-wind sighs. 

b. Orphic egg, a term applied to the earth or 
world, as being held to be egg-shaped. 

1684 T. Burnet 74. Earth 1. 280 The opinion of the oval 
figure of the earth is ascrib’d to Orpheus and his disciples; 
and the doctrine of the mundane egg is so peculiarly his, 
that ‘tis call'd hy Proclus the Orphick egg, 1696 WHISTON 
Th. Earth 1.11722) 233 Nothing was more celebrated than 
the Original. .Orphick Egg, in the most early Authors. 1789 
Mrs. Piozzi Yourn. France, etc. 1.223 The mundane, or as 
Proclus calls it, the orphick egg, is possihly the earliest of 
all methods taken to explain the rise, progress, and final con- 
clusion of our earth and atmosphere. 

2. Of the nature of the music of Orpheus, or the 
verses attributed to him; melodious, entrancing, 
ravishing, 

1817 CoLERioGE Stéyl. Leaves (1862) 204 An orphic song 
indeed, A song divine of high and pxussionate thoughts, | 
To their own music chaunted! 1820 Hazutt Lect. Dram. 
Lit. 18 To pass over the Orphic hymns of David. 1821 
SuHetrey Prometh. Unb. w. i. 421 Language is a perpetual 
orphic song. 1853 Kincstey /fyfatia xxv, Homer and 
Hesiod, and those old Orphic singers, were of another mind. 

B. sé. 1. An Orphic song or hymn: chiefly in A/. 

1855 Kincsiey Heroes, Argon. iv. 108 They call them the 
Songs of Orpheus, or the Orphics, to this day. . 

2. A member of the Orphic school of philosophy. 

1897 Edin. Rev. Apr. 461 These tahlets were buried with 
the deceased Orphic. 1899 R.H. Cuarves Eschatol. iii. 149 
This doctrine first appears among the Orphics. 

So O'rphical a. = OrpHic; @rphically aav., 
after the manner of the Orphic writings, doctrines, 
mysteries, etc. ; O'rphicism = ORPHISM. 

1678 Cunwortn /ntell. Syst.i. iv. § 17. 294 Aristotle seems 
to have meant no more than this, that there was no such 
Poet as Orpheus Senior to Homer, or that the Verses 
vulgarly called *Orphical, were not written by Orpheus. 
Zbid. 300 We cannot helieve all that to he genuine which is | 

roduced by ancient Fathers asOrphical /éz¢.307 The whole 
Praauced or Created Universe, with all its Variety of things 
in it; which yet are *Orphically said to he God also, in a 
certain other sence. 1816 1, Taytor in Pamphleteer VIII. 
477 Hence Socrates calls the multitude Orphically Thyrsus- 
hearers. a 1849 Por Hl’. £. Channing Wks. 1864 III. 239 
More profound than the *Orphicism of Alcott. 


tOrphi‘on. Obs. [ad. Gr. Oppetoy, neuter of 
*Oppetos ORPHEAN.] A musical instrument invented 
by Thomas Pilkington, who died in 1660, 

1660 Coxaine Elegy 7. Pilkington 6 Mastring all Musick 
that was known hefore; He did invent the Orphion, and 
gave more. 


ORPIMENT. 


Orphism (f1fiz’m). [f. Onru-ic + -1sm.] The 
system of mystic philosophy embodied in the 
Orphic poems, and taught to the initiated in the 
Orphic mysteries. 

1880 Ch. Q. Rev 244 The whole system of what M. Girard 
designates under the name of Orphism, which .. inculeated 
the strict necessity on the part of man to shake off the low 
elements of hisnature. 1884 W M. Ramsay in Hucycl. Brit. 
XVII. 128/2 The spirit of Orphism was that of the Oriental 
Phrygian cultus. 

Ovrphizing, 7//.2. [From an implied vb. 
*orphize to practise Orphism: sce-1zE.] Vractising 
or tollowing the Orphic doctrines and worship. 

1884 W. M. Ramsay in Avcycl. Brit. XVII. 128/2 The 
Orphizing mystic cultus of Phyla. 

Orphiling, variant of OrpHELin Obs. 


Orphrey, crfray (/ 1frel, -fri). Forms: a. 
4-5 orfreis, -eys, -a18, -ays, 4-6 orfraies, -ayes, 
-eyes, 5 orpharas, -is, 6 orefrayes, orferaus, 
orfris, -ys, (orpheis, orphis, offreis), 8. 5 
orferay, orpheray, orpharé, orffrey, 5-6 (g 
orfrey, 6 orphery, (orfer), 9 orfray, orphrey. 
[ME. orfreis, a, OF. orfrets = Pr. aurfres, OSp. 
aurofres :—aurifrisium (med.l., aurifrisum, auri- 
Srista, aurifresus, aurifrixium, aurifrigium, -ia 
for L.. auriphrygium gold embroidery, f. azrum 
gold + Phrygius Phrygian: cf. Phrygia vestés Phry- 
gian (gold-embroidered) garments. The final -s, 
belonging etymologically to the singular, is now 
treated as the plural suffix; so mod.F. ov/froi, 
formerly orfrois. ‘The Eng. historical spelling is 
orfrey or orfray; orphrey combines Fr. or with 
the Ak of 1.. pArygizenz.] 

1. Gold embroidery, or any rich embroidery ; 
with az and f/., a piece of richly embroidered 
stuff. Now only //7s¢. or arch. 

[1222 Ornam, Eccl. Sarum in Osinund Reg. (Rolls) 1. 
132 Stola una de aurifris. cum manipulis tnhus.]  13-. 
&K. Adis. 179 With mony bellis, of selver schene, Y-fastened 
on orfreys of mounde. ¢1330 R. Bruxxe CAroz. (1810) 
117 A hede bat was of smyten..in an orfreis [he] it 
wond. 741366 Cuaucrr Rom. Rose 562 Of fyn orfrays 
hadde she eke A chapelet. cx1qz25 Thowmas of Erceld, 62 
Hir payetrelle was of jrale fyne, Hir cropoure was of 
Orphare. ¢1483 Caxton Dialogues 36/9 Ther was therin 
many orfrayes and ryhans of silke. 1599 THYNNE Axi- 
madv, (1875) 35 Yo".. see that ‘orefryes’ was ‘a wened 
clothe of golde’, and not ‘goldsmythe woorke’. 1706 
Puituips s.v., The Coat-Armours cf the King’s Guards were 
also termed Orfraies, upon account of their being adorned 
with Gold-smith’s Work. 1851 Sir F. Parcrave Norm. & 
£ug. 1.158 [Charlemagne] clad in his silken rohes, ponderous 
with hroidery, pearls, and orfray. 1890 W. Morris in £xg. 
Tilustr. Mag. July 767 Vhe King's pavilion .. wrought all 
over..with orphreys of gold and pear! and gems. 

2. An ornamental border or band, esp. on an eccle- 
siastical vestment, sometimes richly embroidered. 

¢ 1400 Maunoev. xxii. 233 Clothes dyapred of red selk all 
wrought with gold, and the orfrayes sett full of gret per! 
and precious stones. 1440 in Eng. Ch. Furniture (ed. Pea. 
cock 1866) 182 One vestment of white silke with a read 
orferay. 1485 Churchw. Acc., St. Mary Hill, London 
(Nichols 1797) cg A childe’s cope of clothe of golde and 
the orpharis of hlue veluet. 1503 in Kerry S?. Lawvrence, 
Reading (1883) 113 The orfrey on the hak a narrow crose 
with warks. a 1548 Hatt Chroz., Hen. VIT/, 73h, All the 
Coopes and Vestementes so riche..the Orfrys sette with 
pearles and precious stones. 1844 F. A. Patey Ch. Re- 
storers 21 The orphrey or horder of the chasuhle. 1877 
J. D. Cuampers Div. Worship 66 The orfrays . . are hroad 
and elahorately chased. 1882 Contemp. Rev. Nov. 679 The 
rochets and the orfreys, worn in the second year of King 
Edward the Sixth. 1894 Atheneum 3 Mar. 282/1 A splendid 
cope of green hawdekyn, with orphreys embroidered with 
six scenes from the life of St. John Baptist, of late fifteenth 
century Flemish work. 

3. Comb., as orphrey-web, -work. 

1876 Rock Jext. Faébr. iii. 21 On a piece of German 
orphrey-weh. 1890 Stocks & Brace Market Harborough 
Parish Rec. 53 note, In the fifteenth century Cologne hecame 
famous for the manufacture of orphrey-weh. . 

Orphreyed, orfrayed /fre'd, -frid), 2. [f. 
prec. + -ED2.] Embroidered with gold; adorned 
with ‘orphrey’; bordered with an orphrey. 

©1400 MAUNDEV. (1839) xiv. 153 Arrayed in clothes of gold, 
orfrayed and apparayled with grete perles & precyous 
stones. 1480 Caxton Ov/d’s Met. xiv. viii, He was clad 
with a mantel of purple orfrayed. 1546 /uvent. Ch. Gocds 
(Surtees) 137 Two copes of white damask, orfraid with red 
damask. 1865 Direct, Angi. (ed. 2)20 The Orphreyed Mitre, 

Orpiment (f1pimént). Also 5-7 orpement, 
5 -mynt, orpyment, 6-7 orp(e)mente, (orpi- 
nent), 6-8 orpment. See also AURIPIGMENT. [a. 
OF. orpiment (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), also o7 
pieument, or pigment (Godef.), ad. L. auripigmen- 
tum (Vitruv.) gold pigment. Cf. It. oxpimento, 
Sp. oropiméento.| A bright yellow mineral sub- 
stance, the trisulphide of arsenic, also called 
Yellow Arsenic, found native in soft masses re- 
semhling gold in colour; also manufactured by 
the combination of sulphur and arsenious oxide ; 
used as a pigment under the name of King’s Yellow. 
Orpiment is the original ArsENIc, apgevexor, of the ancients. 
Also called Fellow Orpiment to distinguish it from the so- 
called Red Orfinient = REAGAR, disulphide of arsenic: see 


ARSENIC 1a,h. 
{1310 Acc. Exors. T. Bp. of Exeter (Camden) 8 De xxd. 


« 


ORPIMENTAL. 


de iiij libris de orpiment venditis.] ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Can. } 


Yeom. Prol. & T. 270 The firste spirit quyk siluer called is, 
The seconde Orpyment [v. 77. orpement, orpemynt, orpi- 
ment) 4@1387 Sinon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 12 Auripig- 
mentum, orpiment, quando simpliciter de citrino intelli- 
gitur. 1486 54% St. Albans B v, Powdre of orpement 
blowen uppon an hawke. 1545 Aates of Customs cj, Orp- 
niente tbe C. pounde xs. 1577 Harrison England itt. x. 
(1878) n. 67 We haue in England great plentie of quicke 
siluer, antimonie, sulphur, blacke lead, and orpiment red 
and yellow. 1646 Sir I. Browne /’sexd. cate Arsenick 
red and yellow, that is, Orpement and Sandarach may 
perhaps doesomething. 1683 Moxox Mech, Exerc., Printing 
xxiv. P17 Orpment, Pinck, Yellow Oaker, for Yellow. 3777 
Phil. Trans. LXV. 393 The other colours ! tried were orpt- 
mient, gamboge,..and a few others. 183: Brewster Optics 
xvi, 140 A thin plate of native yellow orpiment absorbs the 
violei and refrangible blue rays very powerfully. 

Tlence Orpime‘ntal a., of the nature of orpiment. 

1685 Bovte Sa/ubr. Air 62 Orpimental or otber noxious 
Minerals. s 

Orpine, orpin (#:pin’. Also7 orpent. (a. 
F. orpin (14the. in Flatz.-Darm.), in same senses, 
app. some kind of altered form of orfzment.] 

+i. =OrpIMENT. Obs. 

1548 Etyot, Auripfiguicn(um, ..a coulour lyke golde, in 
englysshe Orpine. 1582 Stanvuurst 7Enels 1. (Arb.) 66 
Eech path was fulsoom with sent of sulpburus orpyn. 
1675 E. Witsox Spudacr. Dunelm. 36 There’s no smell of 
Sulphur, as is when Antimony, Orpin, or Marcasites, are 
calcin’d. 1725 Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Rabct, Vake some 
Powder of Orpine and Brimstone. 

Jig. 1656 art Moxm. tr. Boccalinis Advts. fr. Parnass. 
uu. xcil. (1674) 246 With a litt!e Orpine of affected goodness, 
they can cover.. wicked vices. 

2. A succulent herbaceous plant, Sedum Tele- 
fhium, with smooth fleshy leaves and corymbs of 
numerous purple flowers; a native of Britain, and 
also a well-known inmate of the cottage garden, 
being esteemed as a vulnerary. From its tenacity 
of life, one of its popular names is Live: long. 

The connexion hetween this and the preceding sense is 
not clear; it has been conjectured that the name orf/ne 
was given first on account of their colour to one or more of 
the yellow stonecrops, was extended tothe genus Seda as 
a whole, and was subseq, restricted to S. /elephinon. In 
support of tbis, Littré gives ovfin as a generic name for 
Sedum, and calls 8. Telephium, orpin reprise,and S. acre 
‘Wall Pepper) ovfin acre; but Hatzfeld and Darmesteter 
know only the former as or fin, 

@ 1387 Sinon, Barthol, (Anecd. Oxon.) 17 Crassula mayor, 
aurum valet, anglice orpin. ¢1440 Promp, Parv. 371/1 
Orpyn, herbe, crassula major, et media dicitur howsleck 
ef minima dicitur stoncrop. 1530 PatscR. 250/1 Orpyn an 
herbe, ovfyn. 1555 Even Decades 135 An herbe muche 
lyke vnto that which is commonly cauled Sengrene or 
Orpin. 1590 Spenser Muiopotmos 193 Coole Vivlets, and 
Orpine growing still. 1615 MarkHam Ang. //ousew. u. i. 
(1668) 37 Take of Orpents, Smallage, Ragwort, .. of each a 
good bandful. 1647 C. Harvey Schola Cordis xxx. 44 
Orpin never waxing old. 1727 Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. 
Fly, Put some Hellebore with Orpin into Milk, and moisten 
the Place the Flies pitch upon. 1854 S. Dosett Balder 
xi, Livelong orpine that.cannot die. 

Orpington. [From Orpington in Kent.] 
Name of a breed of poultry. 

189. F. A. McKexzie Pop. Poxttry-Neeping 56 Mr. Cook, 
a poultry farmer then living in the village of Orpington .. 
introduced the single-combed Black Orpington tothe poultry 
world in the autumn of 1886. 1897 K. B. B. De ta Bere New 
Poultry Guide 1, 18 He stocks.. the other house with 
Dorkings, or Orpingtons, as being at once good layers, table 
fowls, and sitters. 

Orpit, Orpment: see Orr, ORPED, ORPIMENT. 

Orque, obs. form of Orc. 

Orquhelm, obs. Sc. form of OVERWHELM. 


Orra (p14). a. Sc. Also 8 ora, orrow. [Of 
unascertained origin.] = Opp a., in various senses: 
esp. 4.7.8. Orra man = odd man: see Opp Sd. 

1728 Ramsay Twa Cut-furses 5 And lay out ony ora. 
bodles On sma’ gimcracks that pleas’d their noddles. @ 1774 
Fercusson Leith Races Poems (1845) 30 Their orra pennies 
there to ware. 1793 J. Learmont Poems 188 Come an’ 
spend a’ ye're orrow hours "Mang groves an’ glades. 1814 
Scort Hav. ix, May-be catching a dish of trouts at an orra- 
time, 1864 Cornh. Alag, Nov. 615 After sixty... he continues 
to work as what is called an orra man, that is, he does 
all sorts of odd jobs about the farm. 1886 StEevENSson 
Kidnapped xxvii. 285, { daresay you would both take an 
orra thought upon the gallows. 


Orrace, obs. variant of Ornis 2. 

Orrach e, orrage, obs. forms of ORACH. 
+Orrrath, 2. Obs. [f. Or- pref. ‘without’ + 
rap, RaTH, counsel.] Doubtful, perplexed, irreso- 
lute. Hence + Orrathness, doubt, indecision. 
¢3z00 Orin 3143 Forr he wass ba brobht ut off all 


Orrtrowwbe & orrrapnesse. /é/d. 3150 All orrrab whatt he 
mihhte don. /éid. 6593 And iss all alls he were blind & 


orrap butenn lade. 

Orrelegge, Orrelletite: see IHoRoLocE, 
OreILLET. Orrells, obs. spelling of or else: see 
Or B. 5. Orrenge, obs. form of ORANGE. 

Orrery (préri). [Named after Chas. Boylc, 
Earl of Orrery, for whom a copy of the machine 
invented by George Graham ¢i700 was made by 
J. Rowley, an instrument-maker.] A piece of 
mechanism devised to represent the motions of the 
planets about the sun by means of clockwork. 

1713 STEELE Englishm, No. 11 Mr. John Rowley .. calls 


his Machine the Orrery, in Gratitude to the Nobleman of 
that Title. 1720 W. ot 


Pal ek 


machine..in the nature of what we since call Orrerys. 1742 
Youxe N%. 74, 1x. 787 [It] dwarfs the wbole, And makes 
an universe an Orrery. 1833 HerscHEL Astrom. vill. 287 
Those very cbildisb toys called orreries. 1854 Lowei. 
Frnl. Haly Pr. Wks. 1899 1. 191 When that is once done, 
events will move witb the quiet of an orrery. 

+O-rrest. Obs. [ad. ON. orrosta, orrasta 
battle. See Earnest 56.1] Battle, contest. 

c1100 O. E. Chron. an. 1096 [Gorfrei] hit bim on gefeaht, 
and him on orreste ofer com. ¢1200 OrMiIX 12539 In all 
patt time batt he wass Inn orresst 32n pe deofell. 

Orrho- (bef. a vowel orrh-), comb. form of Gr, 
dppo-s serum, in a few rarely used terms of patho- 
logy, etc., as Orrhocyst, -cy’stis, a serous cyst, 
Orrhymeni'tis, inflammation of a serous mem- 
brane; also, O'rrhoid a., of the appearance or 
nature of serum Mayne Zxfos. Lex. i357); Ovrr- 
hous a., serous (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1892). 

Orribel, -bil, -ble, obs. variants of HORRIBLE. 

Orris! ‘pris). Forms: 6 oreys, oris, arras, 7 
orace, 7-8 orrice, 7- orris. [Apparently an un- 
explained alteration of lrIs; cf. also lREos.] 

1. A plant of the genus /775, esp. /ris germanica 
and /. florentina (Mayne); the flower-de-luce. 

3626 Bacon Sylva § 863 The nature of the orrice is almost 
singular: for there are but few odoriferous roots. 1656 
Ripcrey Pract, Physick 96 Vhe Juyce of our Orris with 
Honey. 1718 Quixcy Comp/, Disp. 120 Orris, or Flower-de- 
luce, Flowers in Apriland May. 1824 Laxpor /mag. Conv., 
Abbé Delille & Landor Wks. 1833 1. 106/2 note, The 
Florentines used the iris as the symbol of their city... We 
call it or77s, corruptly. 

2. Short for orris-root, -fowder: see 3. 

1545 Rates of Customs cj, Oreys the C. pounde xiij.s. 
iiii.d. 1587 Harrison England i. vi. (1877 & 159 She 
addeth to hir hrackwoort .. halfe an ounce of arras. 1721 
C. Kixe Brit. Merch. |. 301, 200 lib. Red Orrice. 1888 
Mare. DeLana Fohku Ward 319 He lifted a bit of lace,.. 
noting the faint scent of orris which it held. ; 

3. Comb, orris-pea, an issue-pea made of orris- 
Toot; orris-powder, powdered orris-root. 

1602 Plat Delizghtes for Ladies w. ii, Take..some orace 
powder, and foure ounces of Beniamin. 163: Churchw, 
Acc., St. Margaret's, Westminster (Nicbols 1797) 30 Paid 
for a pound of Orris-powder to put among the church linen. 
1861 Our Eng, Home 118 The choicest linen, smelling 
sweetly of orris powder. ' 

b. Orris-root. The rhizome of three species 
of lris (/. florentina, I. germanica, I. pallida,, 
which has a fragrant odour like that of violets; 
it is used powdered as a perfume and in medicine. 

Orris-root otl, Oil of orris-root, a crystalline oil of pearly 
lustre obtained from orris-root; also, in commerce, a solid 
crystallizable substance distilled from orris-root 

1598 Fiorio, /rfos,a kinde of sweete white roote called 
oris-roote. 1736 Bauty //ouse. Dict. 503 Put some Iris 
or Orris root, or bay leaves, or origanum .. into the vessel 
with it; and the ale will recover its natural taste. 1830 
Linptey Nat. Syst. Bot. 261 The violet-scented Orris root, 
the produce of /ris Florentina. 1855 Browninc in Colling- 
wood Life Ruskin 1, 202 Why don’t you [Ruskin] ask the 
next perfumer for a packet of orris-root? Don’t everybody 
know ‘tis a corruption of iris root? 

Orris? (gris). Forms: 8 orice, orrice, orace, 
orrace, orras, 9 orris. [Origin obscure: in sense 
akin to oxfrays (ORPHREY); but the phonetic rela- 
tion to that word is not clcar.] A name given to lace 
of various patterns in gold and silver; embroidery 
made of gold lace; see also quots. 1858 and 1882. 

170: Lond. Gaz. No, 3716/4 A Scarlet Coat with Gold 
Orras. 1703 /bid. No. 3984/4 A Scarlet Cloth Petticoat, 
with a Silver Orrice; a white Cloth Petticoat with a Gold 
Orrice. 1972 Test Filial Duty 1. 127 His coat was wonder- 
fully laced with gold orace. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, 
Orris, a peculiar pattern, in which gold and silver lace is 
worked. The edges are ornamented with conical figures 

laced at equal distances, with spots between them. 1882 
3eck Draper's Dict., Orvis..the name is still in use, but is 
Riven a wider appbesbon: so as to include nearly every 
description of upholstery galloons 

b. attrib. and Comd., as orris-lace, -weaver, 
-work, orris-pattern: cf. quot. 1858 above. 

1705 Lond. Gaz, No. 4154/4 A Calimanco Petticoat. .a 
Silver Orace-Lace upon it. ¢1710 Craia Fiexxes Diary 
(1888) 103 A broad tissue border of orrace work gold and 
silver, 1769 Chron. in Anu. Reg. 123/2 Mr. W. Dell, 
an orrice-weaver, in Bridewell-hospital. 1790 UMFREVILLE 
Hudson's Bay 59 The suit is ornamented with orris lace. 
851 in /Unstr. Lond. News (1854) 5 Aug. 119 Occupations 
of the people, orris-weaver. 

+ Orris 3, variant of ARRAS. 

1634 Unton Jnvent. (1841) 32 Fyve peces of Orrisse 
hangings. ¢1710 Cevia Fiennes Diary (1888) 167 Very fine 
orris hanging in wt was inuch silk and gold and silver. 

Orrour, Orrybel, obs. ff. llonror, HloRRIBLE. 

Ors, obs. f. Ours. Ors, orse, obs. ff. Horse. 

Orsade, -sady, -sede, etc. obs. varr. ORSIDUE. 

+ Orsadine, orsden, var. forms of ARSEDINE. 

1614 Cuapman Commem,C. Brooke's Ghost Rich. HI}, Tis 
Pageant orsadine, That goes for gold in your barbarian rate. 

Orschadow, obs. Sc. var. of OVERSHADOW v. 

Orselle, orseille, variants of ORcHIL, ARCHIL. 

Orsellic, a. Chem. [f. med.L. Orsella 
ORcHIL + -1¢.] In orselléc aczd, a crystalline solid, 
C,,H,,0, + 2 H,O, obtained from South African 
and South Ainerican lichens. 

1857 Mitrer Elem. Chem. 111. 542 nofe, Lecanoric acid, 
according to Gerhardt, is identical with the alpha and beta 


UKELEY in Alem, (1882) 1. 50 A | orsellicacids of Stenhouse, 1868 Watts Dict. Chem. IV. 235. 


ORTHID. 


So O'rsellate, a salt of orsellic acid; Orselli‘nic 
acid, a crystalline substance, C,H,0, + H,O, 
obtained by the action of baryta water on erythrin; 
also called Orselle’sic acid’, Orse‘llinate, a salt 
of orsellinic acid. 

3857 Mitter Elem. Chem. 111.543 Orsellesic Acid. {é/d., 
Lecanoric ether, more properly orsellesic ether. 1873 Watts 
Fownes’ Chem. (ed. 11) 805 Orsellinic acid, when boiled with 
baryta-water, splits up into carbon dioxide and orcin. 

+ Orsidne (7 usidiz). Obs. Forms: 6 orsade, 
-dy, orsede, 6-7 orsdew(e, 8 orsedeu, 9 -dew, 
orsidue. See ARSEDINE. [Derivation uncertain. 

The first element appears to be or gold, but it is doubtful 
whetber this is original, or altered from a7-.] 

A gold-coloured alloy of copper and zinc, rolled 
into very thin leaf, and used to ornament toys, etc.; 
‘Datch gold’, ‘Mannheim gold’. 

150z ARNOLDE Chron. (1811) 234 Orsady, at x. d’. tbe Il’. 
1527 Acc. Gibson, Master of Revels (P. R. O.), For v score 
and ij’ of orsade. 1545 Kates of Customs cj, Orsede the 
pounde vj. ¢. 1583 /é:d. Dv, Orsdew the xij. pound xiij s. 
uijd. 1812 J. Smyte Pract of Customs (1821) 176 Orsedew, 
or Manheim Gold, sometimes called Dutch Gold, Dutch 
Leaf, and Dutch Metal, is, properly speaking. Leaf Brass, 
from..the ingredients of wbicb it is made being the same as 
those employed in the manufacture of Brass. 1833 J. Hot- 
Lanp .Wauuf, Metal 11. 16 The tortoise-shell,..placed over 
a foil of orsidue, to give a yellow lustre 10 tbe ligbter part, 
is a rich and curious mounting [for knives]. 

Ort (git). Usually in pl. Orts; also 5 ortys, 7 
ortes, 8 oughts. [First found in 13th c. in pl. 
ortys, -us, but not usual till end of 16th c.; app. 
cognate with early mod,Du. oor-aete, oor-ete re- 
mains of food (Kilian), LG. 07¢ (Brem. Whbch.), 
Sw. dial. orate, urate refusc fodder; cf. N. Fris. 
érte to leave fragments; f. or-, oor-, privative + 
cfan to eat. There may have been an unrecorded 
OE. “or-#/, cognate with the continental forms, 
but the absence of OE. and ME. examples is 
noteworthy.] Fragments of food left over from 
a meal; fodder left by cattle; refuse scraps; 
leavings, broken meat: also fig. 7o make orts of, 
to treat with contempt, undervalue. 

31440 Promp. Parv. 371/2 Oruus, releef of beestys mete. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 262/1 Ortys, forrago(A. farrago), rirscus. 
3593 Suaks. Lu:r. 985 Let him haue time a begzers orts to 
craue. 1598 T. Bastarp Chrestoleros (1880) 93 She hath the 
orts and parings of our time. 1607 SHAKS. 712071 IW. iii. 
4oo lt is some poore Fragment, some slender Ort of his 
remainder. 1675 Crowne Country Hr? ut. i. 23 Those 
poor creatures. .swiin after men of wit and sense for the 
scraps and orts of wit that fall from them. 1678 Ray Eng. 
/'rov. \ed. 2) 133 Evening orts are good morning fodder. 
a 1722 Liste //2s6. (1752) 258 The graziers buy lean oxen to 
eat up the oughts, 1828 Craven Gloss, (ed. 2), Orts, the 
refuse of hay left in the stall by cattle. 1861 Geo. Exior 
Silas MM. tii. 18 Besides, their feasting caused a multiplica- 
tion of orts, whicb were the heirlooms of the poor. 1886 F. 
Harrison Chortce Bhs. 187 These pots and pans, wbere the 
eminent writer flung tbe orts of his ill-digested meals, 

Ort, variant of ORD O?s., beginning. 

Ortalan, ortalon, ortelan, var. ORTOLAN. 

Ortch(y)ard, orte(s) yerde: see OrcHaRD. 

+Orth., O45. 1n 1 orod, orud, I-2 ord, orp. 
{[OE. orod, -ud, shortened from or-65:—OTeut. 
*us-anp out-breathing; cf. Goth. zz-anan to 
breathe out, expire. (Sievers 4gs. Gram. ed. 3, 
§ 43. 4.) Cf. also OE. dd¢an:—*anpjijan to 
breathe, and L. az-zmeus, Gr. dv-epos, etc.] Lreath, 
breathing ; hence, wrath. 

a1000 Guthfac 1245 He orop stundum teah. @ 1000 Hymns 
ix. 55 Du him on dydest orup and sawul. arooo Life St. 
Guthlac xx. (1848) 84 He ba..mid langre sworetunge bzt ord 
of bam breostumteah. ¢ 1175 Lawmd. Ho. 13 Iswica penne 
pe ord pa iswingla. . 

+Orthangle. Ods. [f. Gr. dpé-ds right, 
straight + ANGLE.] A rectangle. 

1603 Hottann Plutarch's Mor. 88 The Numbers, Orth- 
angles and ‘I'riangles of Plato [Greek had op9oyareos right- 
angled, rectangular]. 

Crthaxial (g1packsial), a. /chthyol. [f.ORTHO-, 
ORTH-, straight + AxIau.] Having the vertebral 
axis straight, as the tail of a diphycercal fish. 

18.. Cent. Dict. cites J. A. RyDEr. : 

Orthian (fspian), a. [f. Gr. op&-os upright, 
high-pitched + -anx.] Applied to a style of sing- 
ing, or tune, of very high pitch: rendering Gr. op@os. 

175: Smottett Per. Pic. xxxi. 1. 239 His empress singing 
the cloud Orthyan song among the servants below. 1820 
T. Mitcrert. Aristoph. 1. 15. 1830 tr. Axristophanes, 
Acharnians 5 Chzris came shuffling on to chaunt_ the 
Orthianstrain, 1872 Brownine Fifine at Fair \xxviii, Sing, 
unalloyed by meaner mode thine own The Orthian lay. 1883 
Lippett & Scott Gr. Lex. sv. opbiws, The vouos op@ros or 
orthian strain was in so high a pitch that few voices could 


reach it. ; 
Orthic (¢ pik), 2. AZin.  [f. Gr. dp0-ds straight 
+-I¢.] Having the cleavage-planes at right angles 
to one another: = ORTHOCLASTIC. ; 
1877 Le Conte Elem. Geol. (1879) 204 note, In this case 
syenite would differ from diorite only in the form of t!.¢ feld- 
spar, which in the former is orthic (orthoclase), and in the 


latt linic (plagioclase). . 
Orthid ‘papid). [f. mod.L. Orthide, f. Orthis, 
f. Gr. ép@cs straight: see -1p2.] A member of the 
Orthide, or genus Orthis, of fossil bivalves. 
14-2 


ORTHITE. 


1873 Dawson Earth & Afaxn iii. 43 Lamp-shells of another 
type. .the Orthids, these have the valves hinged along a 
straight line, in the middle of which is a notch for the 
peduncle. ; ; 

Orthite (fupsit). A“. [= Ger. orthit (Ber- 
zelius, 1817), f. Gr. dp@és straight: see -1TE1.] 
A variety of ALLANITE, found in long slender 
crystals, or straight masses. 

1817 in T. Thomson An. Philos. 1X. 160 Orthite sonamed 
because it always forms straight radii, 1868 Dana Afin. 
(ed. 5) 289 Ortbite occurs in acicular crystals sometimes a foot 
long at Finbo near Fahlun, and at Ytterby in Sweden. 

Hence Orthi'tic a., of the nature of orthite. 

1843 Humsie Dict. Geot., Allantte, an orthitic melane-ore. 

Ortho-, hefore a vowel sometimes orth-, com- 
hining form of Gr, ép60s ‘straight, right’,an element 
of various words, chiefly scientific or technical, 
sometimes in the physical sense ‘straight’, some- 
times in the ethical sense ‘right, correct, proper’. 

1. In technical words generally (for the more 
important of which see their alphahetical places): 
O'rtho-axis Cryst. = orthodiagonal. Orthoba‘sic 
a. Cryst. [Basic], applied to those systems of 
crystallization in which the axes are at right angles. 
Orthoca‘rpous a. Sot. [Gr. apres fruit], having 
straight fruit. Orthochronograph (see quot.) ; 
Orthocelic (-s/lik), Orthoce-lous adjs. Zool. 
[Gr. xotdia helly], having a straight intestine (as an 
lufusorian), or the intestines arranged in straight 
or parallel folds (as a bird: opp. to cyclocalic). 
Orthocycle (-saik’l) Geom. [Gr. xv«dos circle], 
the circle that is the locus of intersections of tau- 
gents to a conic at right angles to each other; the 
director circle. Orthodia‘gonal Cryst, (a) sb., 
that lateral axis in the monoclinic system which is 
at right angles to the vertical axis ; (6) ad/., helony- 
ing to or in the line of this axis (opp. to c/rno- 
diagonal), Ocrthodome Cryst. [DomE sb. 5 b], 
a dome parallel to the orthodiagonal in the mono- 
clinic system ; hence O:rthodoma tic a., pertaining 
to an orthodome. Ortho'gamy Zot. [Gr. yapos 
marriage] (see quot.), Orthoglossy zozce-wd. 
[Gr. yA@ooa tongue, after orthography], correct 
pronunciation. Orthophony (ipg'foni) [Gr. porn 
voice, sound], the art of correct speaking or enun- 
ciation, Orthopi‘nacoid Cryst. [PINAcoID], one 
of the principal planes in the monoclinic system, 
parallel to the vertical axis and the orthodiagonal ; 
hence Orthopinacoi‘dal a. O'rthoprism Crys/., 
a prism in a monoclinic crystal, the faces of which 
are parallel to the vertical axis. Orthopy‘ramid 
Cryst., in the monoclinic system a pyramid for 
which the ratio of the intercept made hy it upon 
the orthodiagonal to that made upon the clino- 
diagonal is greater than the corresponding ratio 
for the primary pyramid. Orthostyle Arch. 
[Gr. orvAos column], a straight row of columns. 
Ortho'typous a. A/iz. [Gr. tumos Type], ‘having 
a perpendicular cleavage’ (Webster, 1864). 

1857 Mayne £-xf0s. Lex., Orthobasicus, applied by Nau- 
mann to systems of crystallization that are codrdinate, 
orthagonal or rectangular, viz., the tessular, prismatic, pyra- 
midal and rhombohedrical : *orthobasic. 1881 West in Fradé. 
Bot, X. 115 This species belongs to the *orthocarpous leio- 
phyllous Hypnaceae. 1844 Mech. Mag. XI. 337 At the 
late meeting of the British Association, Dr. Robinson ex- 
hibited and explained the *Orthochronograpb, an ingenious 
instrument recently introduced .. [for] the ascertaining of 
correct time. 1882 W. A. Forses in Rep. Challenger 
L£xp. IV. 10 The arrangement of the intestinal folds is 
“*orthoccelic’, the intestine being disposed in light folds 
lying close to and parallel with each other. 1857 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., *Orthocelous. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Ortho- 
celous, having a straight or longitudinally ranged intestine 
1891 Taytor “len. Geo, Conics iv. § 31 The locus of the 
point of concourse of a pair of tangents at right angles will 
be shewn to be acircle, which we shall term the *Orthocycle. 
Note, Ithas also been named the Director Circte, since in the 
parabola it degenerates intothe directrix and the line infinity. 
1858 THupicuum Uyine 123 The *ortho-diagonal is shorter 
than the clino-diagonal. 1868 Dana J/zz. Introd. (ed. 5)27 
he orthodiagonal section. 1879 Ruttey Stud. Rocks ix. 
82 Sections lying in the zone of the orthodiagonal. 1895 
Story-MAskELYNE Crytallogr. § 328 This variety of dome 
is termed the *ortho-dome, because, like the ortho-prisms, 
it has an ortho-symmetrical character. 1874 R. Bown AZan. 
Bot. 418 The typical and orthodox method, which may be 
styled *Orthogamy, or direct (‘straight’) fertilisation. 1877 
Fraser's Mag. XV 1.565 The discrepance between our ortho- 
graphy and our *orthoglossy gravely discourages foreigners. 
1845 W. Russe. (¢itfe) *Ortbophony, or Vocal Culture, a 
Manual of elementary Exercises for the Cultivation of the 
Voice in Elocution. 1879 RutLey Stud. Rocks x. 88 When 
the light falls obliquely either on the basal plane, the *ortho- 
pinakoid, or the hemidome of a monoclinic felspar. 1889 Q. 
Frat. Geot. Soc. XLV. 11. 299 The Augite is almost colourless, 
and gives the usual cight-sided sections. Prismatic, *ortho- 
and clinopinacoidal cleavages are present. 1895 Story- 
Masketyne Crystallogr. § 328 The vertical or “ortho-prisin 
-., usually distinguished as the Avisw.form, the faces of 
which lie in the zone [100, oro]. 1892 Dana Jfén. Introd. 
p.xxxi, *Ortbo-pyramids. 1898 /47d. 101 The pyramids inay 
be unit pyramids (442), orthopyramids, (242) when 4 > &, or 
clinopyramids, (442 when hk <<, 1831 Encyct, Brit. (ed. 7) 
III. 468/2 *Osthostyle, any straight range of columns, 18.. 
Sueparp cited by Webster (1864) for “Orthotypous. 
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2. In Chemistry. a. Ortho- is used to distinguish 
one class of acids and their salts from another 
denoted by the prefix smefa-, which contain the 
same elements in different proportions, the mefa- 
acid containing a molecule of H,O less than the 
ortho- acid, the ortho- salt being also the more 
basic and the mefa- salt the less hasic. Thus 
orthophosphoric acid H,VO,, metaphosphoric acid 
IIPO,; sodzem orthophosphate NagPO,, sodium 
metaphosphate NaPO;. So orthostlicic, ortho- 
tungstic, orthosilicate, orthotungstate, etc. This 
use of ovtho- originated with Prof. Odling in 1859, 
meta- having been introduced hy Graham in 1833. 
b. With the names of isomeric henzene di-deriva- 
tives, ovtho- is applied to those in which two con- 
secutive hydrogen atoms are replaced by another 
element or radical, as distinguished from me¢a- 
and fara- derivatives, in which the two atoms are 
not consecutive, but unsymmettically or symmet- 
tically dispersed respectively. Examples: orthodi- 
bromobenzene, orthobromotoluene, orthopropyl- 
phenol, orthoxylene. (This was introduced by 
KOrmer, 1867, in Brussels Acad. Sc. Bull. XXIV. 
166-185.) 

As ortho-, although usually prefixed without a hyphen, 
has always its own distinct meaning, chemical names in 
ortho- are not separately treated in this Dictionary. 

1859 OptinG in L. £. & D. Phitos. Alag. Ser. iv. XXVII. 
368 On Onho- and Meta-silicates. Intermediate between 
common or orthophosphates and metaphosphates we have 
several varieties of compounds, among which the best defined 
are the pyrophosphates, salts which result from the union 
of an atom of orthophosphate with an atom of meta- 
phosphate. 1868 Warts Dict. Chem. 1V. 238 The prefixes 
ortho- and wteta- have been introduced..to denote two 
classes of salts..the more basic salts being called ortho. and 
the less basic, meta- salts. 1873 -- Fowxes’ Chem. (ed. 11) 
225 The aqueous solution ..deposits orthophosphoric acid in 
prismatic crystals. 1876 Harry Vat. AZed. (ed. 6) 66 
Neutral solutions of the orthophosphates.. give precipitates 
with salts of lime and baryta. 1877 Watts Fownes' Chem. 
lI. 422 The di-derivatives of benzene .. exhibit three such 
modifications which are distinguished by the prefixes 
ortho, meta, and fara: thus .. Orthodichlorobenzene, 1:2, 
C,CIC1IH HHH, Metadichlorobenzene, 1:3, CeCIHCIHHH; 
Paradichlorobenzene, 1:4, CeCIH HCIHH. 

Orthocentre (f'1pose:nta1). Geom. [f. ORTHO- 
+ Centre| The point at which the perpendicnlars 
from the angles of a triangle on the opposite sides 
intersect. 

1869 BrsanT Conic Sect. 131 If a rectangular hyperbola 
circumscribe a triangle, it passes through the orthocentre. 
1885 LeupesporF Cremona’s Proj. Geom. 273 The directrices 
of all parabolas inscribed in a given triangle meet in the 
same point, viz. the orthocentre of the triangle. 

Orthocephalic (f:posife'lik), a. ELthnol. [f. 
OrTHo- ‘right, correct’ + Gr. xepad7 head + -1c: 
cf. cephalic.] Applied to skulls of which the 
breadth is fiom about $ to £ of the length (inter- 
mediate hetween drachycephalic and dolichoce- 
phalic) ; or, according to some, of which the height 
is from = to ? of the length, or of which the 
height is ¢ of the hreadth. 

1865 Lusgock Preh, Times v. (1869) 129 Now if we class 
those skulls in which the relation of the breadth to the 
length is from 74-79 to 100 as medium heads, .. Ortbo- 
cephalic. 1866 Hux iey Prehist. Res. Catthn. 88 The 
skull is orthocephalic, the cephalic index being 0-76. 

So Orthocephalous (-se'fales), a. = prec.; Or- 
thoce'phaly, the condition of being orthocephalic. 

1874 Dawkins Cave //unt. vi. 191 In tbe round barrows.. 
they belong mainly to the third division, although some are 
ortho-cephalous. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Orthocephaly, the 
condition of a skull which, according to the Frankfort agree- 
ment, possesses a vertical index of from 70'1° to 75°. Accord- 
ing to Welcker, an orthocephalous skull is one whose beigbt 
is to its width as ro to 8. 4 

|| Orthoceras (pipp'sér&s). Palvont. PI. or- 
thocerata (g:poséréit). [f. ORTHO- ‘straight’ 
+ Gr. xépas, pl. #épara horn.) An extinct genus 
of cephalopods, having long straight (or nearly 
straight) chamhered shells; afossilshell ofthis genus. 

1830 Lyect Princ. Geol. 1.101 The gigantic orthocerata of 
this era being, to recent multilocular shells, what the fossil 
ferns, equiseta, and other plants of the coal strata, are in 
comparison with plants now growing within the tropics. 
1863 —- Antig. Max xx. 404 Itis said truly that the ammon- 
ite, orthoceras, and nautilus of these ancient rocks were of 
the tetrabranchiate division. e p 

Hence Orthoceran (pipp'séran) a., helonging to 
the Orthocerata. 

1884 Scéence IL]. 127/1 Evidence..that the Ammonoidea, 
with their distinct embryos, arose froni the orthoceran stock, 

Orthoceratite (f1pose‘ratait). Also in Lat. 
form orthoceratites (g:poseratai'tiz). [f. as 
prec. + -1rTEI 2.] A fossil shell of the genus 
Orthoceras or family Orthoceratide; also, an 
animal of this genus or family. 

1754 Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 804 The orthoceratites is 
a strait concamerated shell, ending ina point. 1786 /did. 
LXXVI. 445 Belemnites, orthoceratites, and so on, are all 
sea animals. 1871 Hartwic Suéter7, W. ii. 18 In the more 
ancient Palaozoic seas flourished the Orthoceratites, or 
straight-chambered shells, resembling a nautilus uncoiled. 

attrib, 1853 Tu. Ross //usmbotd?’s Trav. 111. xxxii. 376 
The orthoceratite Itmestone of the Alleghanies. 


ORTHODOX. 


Hence Orthoceratitic (g1poseratitik) @., per- 
taining to or resembling an orthoceratite. So also 
Orthoceratoid (-se'ratoid) a. = orthoceratitic; sb. 
= orthoceratite. : 

Orthochromatic (f:1po;kromztik), a. Pho- 
togr. [f. ORTHO- ‘correct, proper’ + Gr. xpwparinds 
relating to colour, CHkomaTic.] Representing 
colours in their correct relations, z.¢. without 
exaggerating the deepness of some and the bright- 
ness of others (as in ordinary photography). 

1887 A thenzus 26 Mar. 421/1 The colours were purposely 
selected to test_as severely as possible the capacity of the 
plate used—a Dixon's orthochromatic. 1889 /’ad/ Afatl G. 
21 Aug. 7/1 We want photography to be orthochromaiic, or 
colour-correct. 1890 AGNES M, CLEeRKE Syst. Stars 30 
‘ Orthochroinatic’ plates absolutely free from colour-prefer- 
ences can be produced by special processes. 

So Orthochromatism (-k1dutmatiz’m), the con- 
dition of being orthochromatic; Orthochro’ma- 
tize wv. fraizs., to render orthochromatic. 

1889 Authony's Photogr. Bull. U1. 315 In order to obtain 
true orthochromatism it is always necessary..to interpose 
a transparent yellow screen somewhere between the object 
and the plate in order to cut cff a certain proportion of the 
blue and violet rays, to which the plates still remain rela- 
tively too sensitive. 1890 bid. III. 220 We will give an easy 
method by which any gelatine dry-plate can be orthochro- 
malized. 1892 W. J. STittMan in Nation (N. Y.) 15 Dec. 
4438/3 ‘Orthochromatism’ avoids the glaring contrasts which 
used to be made by photography between the color-values 
of blues, yellows, and reds. 

Crthoclase (fpéklés). Afi. [mod. (Breit- 
haupt, 1823) §. OrrHo- ‘straight, right’ + Gr. 
xdao-ts hreaking, cleavage.] Common or potash 
feldspar, a silicate of aluminium and potassium, 
occurring in crystals or masses of various colours, 
characterized hy two cleavages at right angles to 
each other. 

1849 Nicot A/in. 119 All orthoclase from trachyte contains 
soda along withthe potash. 1863S. R. Graves Vacht. Cruise 
Baltic 142 The felspar of this quarry is of two kinds, ortho- 
clase and oligoclase, in large masses, the former pink, and 
the latter quite white, 1900 Sit-tman J7iz. 87 Ground ortho- 
clase is extensively used as a glaze. hee’ 

b. attrib. Consisting of or containing orthoclase. 

1849 Murcnison Siluria i. (1867) 11 Four separate stages 
of orthoclase-gneiss. 1869 Bristow tr. /iguier's World bef. 
Deluge ii. 33 Alongside these orthoclase crystals, quartz is 
inplanted. 1881 Geinie Geol. Sketches 219 The grains of 
which are mainly of pink cleavable orthoclase felspar. 

[f. 


Orthoclastic (fipokle'stik), a. Avi. 
OrtHo- + Gr. x#daor-ds broken, cloven + -Ic.] 
Having cleavages at right angles to each other. 

1878 Lawrence tr. Cotta’s Rocks Class. 8 We distinguish 
two principal kinds of felspar, the orthoclastic (monoclinic) 
..and the plagioclastic (triclinic). 1879 RutLey Stud. Rocks 
x. 91 The orthoclastic trectangular cleavage) or that in which 
the chief cleavages are mutually situated at right angles. 

Orthoccelic, Orthodome, etc.: see ORTHo-. 


Orthodox (/1pddgks;, a. and sé, [Ultimately 
ad. Gr. ép6é5of-os riglit in opinion, f. dp06-s + 66fa 
opinion, Cf. late L. orthodox-us (Jerome Codex 
JSust.), and F. orthodoxe (a 1488 in Godef. Comp/.), 
which may have heen the proximate sources. ] 

A. adj. 

1. Holding right or correct opinions, i. e. such as 
are currently accepted as correct, or are in accord- 
ance with some recognized standard: a. in theology. 

1611 Cotcr., Orthodoxe, orthodox, orthodoxall; of a right 
faith, true beliefe, sound opinion. ¢ 1615 Bacon Adv. 
Villiers Wks. 1879 I. 510/2 ‘Lhe church of England; wbich 
doubtless is as sound and orthodox in the doctrine thereof 
{1. e. of the true protestant religion], as any christian church 
in the world. 1636 Prynne Undish. Tim. (1661) 45 None 
of the Orthodoxest or most Judicious Writers, 1722 SEWEL 
Hist. Quakers (1795) 1. 1v. 287 Men falsely called orthodox 
and divines. 1850 W. Irvine A/ahomet viii. (1853) 40 We 
follow, says tbe Koran, the religion of Abrabam the orthodox 
who was no idolater. 1861 Stancey Zas?. Ch. vii. (1869) 
246 ‘Io be called ‘orthodox ’.. implies, 10 a certain extent, 
deadness of feeling ; at times rancorous animosity; narrow- 
ness, fixedness, perhaps even, hardness of intellect. 

Hence b. in reference to other subjects. 

c 1645 Howett Le?z. 1. v. x. (1650) 145 Of Autbors, two is 
enough upon any Science, provided ihey be plenary and 
orthodox. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. ui. xi. § 5 Obscure and 
equivocal Terms, ..capable to make the most Attentive or 
Quick-sighted, very little.. more knowing or orthedox. 

2. Of opinions or doctrines: Right, correct, 
true ; in accordance with what is accepted or author- 
itatively estahlished asthe true view or right practice; 
a. orig. in theological and ecclesiastical doctrine. 

1581 Hamitron (¢i¢/e) Certane orthodox and catholik con- 
clusions vith yair probations. 1616 Jas. 1 Remoustr. Right 
of Kings Wks. 440 To maintaine the precepts of the orthodox 
faith. 1710 STEELE Yatler No, 187 # 1 The Doctrine is 
received amongst you as Orthodox. 1865 Max MULLER 
Chips (1880) I. vi. 135 The received and ortbodox view of.. 
Christian divines. ; 

Hence b. in general application. 

1730 Swirt Vind. Ld. Carteret Wks. (1761) 186, I am well 
aware, how much my sentiments differ from the orthodox 
opinions of one or two principal patriots. 1804 JEFFERSON 
Writ. (1830) IV. 20 Every word of mine. . however innocent, 
however orthodox even, is twisted, tormented, perverted. 
1888 H. Sipcwick Scope Econont. Sct. 3 This kind of political 
economy is sometimes called ‘ ortbodox', thougb it bas tbe 
characteristic unusual in orthodox doctrines of being re- 
pudiated by the majority of accredited teachers of the subject. 
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3. In accordance with what is regarded as proper 
or ‘correct’; conventional ; approved. 

1838 Lytton Adice 124 Then the orthodox half-hour had 
expired. 1877 FREEMAN Worm. Cong, (ed. 3) II. App. 553 The 
orthodox thing was to condemn William and Harold alike. 

4. (With capital.) The specific epithet of the 
Eastern Church, which recognizes the headship of 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, and of the various 
national churches of Russia, Servia, Romania, etc., 
which hold the same ‘orthodox’ creed, and re- 
cognize each other as of the same communiot; 
the historical representative of the churches of the 
ancient East, commonly called the Greek Church. 

The full ancient designation is 4 ayia dp9odo0fos KaodAin 
amooToAcKy avatodKn éxxAnaia, ‘the holy, orthodox, 
catholic, apostolic, Eastern church’. The epithet ‘ Orthodox ’ 
was originally assumed to distinguish it from tbe various 
divisions of the Eastern Church, e. g. the Jacoh.te or Mono- 
physite, Nestorian, etc., which separated on points of 
doctrine, and have not accepted all the decrees of the 
successive general councils; hut it is sometimes used by 
historical writers as opposed to ‘Catholic’. Also combined 
with national names, as GreeéA Orthodox, Kussian Orthodo.c, 
Serzian Orthodox, etc. 

[1679 Ricaut Pres, State Gk. Ch. xviii. 331 That which 
they call, The Orthodox Confession of the Anatolian 
Church.} 1772 J. G. Kine Rites Gk. Ch. Pref. 18 They are 
read at the grave to testify to the people that the party died 
in tbe true faith of the orthodox church. 1850 NEALE East. 
CA. 1. 69 An Union has often been proposed between the 
Armenian and Orthodox Eastern Communions 1861 STANLEY 
East. Ch.i.(1864) 3 By wbatever name we call it—' Eastern’, 
* Greek *, or ‘ Orthodox '—it carries us back more than any 
other existing Christian institution, to the earliest scenes 
and times of the Christian religion. 1881 FREEMAN //ist. 
Geog. Eur. |. vii 170 Till a new patriarchate of Moscow 
arose in Russia, to mark the greatest spiritual conquest of 
the Orthodox Churcb. 

B. sé. 1. An orthodox person. b. 


of the Orthodox Eastern Church, 

1587 Harrison Descr. Brit. t. ix. 27 The Pelagian heresie, 
whieh not a little molested the orthodoxes of that Iland. 
a1641 Be. Mountacu Acts & M/on. (1642) 169 Was he an 
Heretick,or an Orthodoxe? 1797 W. Jounston Becktann's 
Invent. U1. 4¢6 In the altercation between a Luciferan and 
an Orthodox. 1888 Padd Madi G. 26 Sept. 2/: Punctual 
..in discharging all the functions of a Greek Orthodox. 

+2. An opinion generally accepted as right; a1 
orthodox opinion, Oés. 

a1619 Fornersy 4 theo. 1. xiv. § 3(1622) 150 It is indeed 
an Orthodoxe; though it be numbred as a Paradoxe; that 
Omnes Stulti insaniunt. 1646 uck Rich. [//, . 4 The 
Sirname and Sobriquet of Plantagenest, or Plantagenet after 
the vulgar Orthodoxe. 

+ Orthodoxal, 2. 0ds. 

1, = OrtuHovox A, 1. 

1592 G. Harvey Pierce's Super.in Archaica (1815) II. 94 
The works of the fathers and doctors, howsoever ancient, 
learned, or orthodoxal, are little or nothing worth. 1635 
Pacitt Christianogr. (1636) 89 Things..set downe in 
the Creed, and unanimously received by all Orthodoxall 
Christians, 1689 Sovereign Right of People over Tyrants 7 
Mosaical, Christian, and Orthodoxal Authors. 

2. = OrtHonox A. 2. 

1585-7 I. Rocers 39 Aré. (1607) 336 All churches Pro- 
testant and reformed subscribe unto this doctrine, as both 
apostolical and orthodoxal. 1641 Mitton Pred. Episc. Wks. 
(1851) 90 Who ee, passe by that which is Orthodoxall 
in them, and studiously cull out that which is Commentitious, 
1656 B. Husparp (title) Orthodoxal Navigation; or the 
admirable and excellent Art of Arithmetical Great Circle 
Sailing. 1819 Suecrey P. edd 3rd Prol. 12 Shielding from 
the guilt of schism The orthodoxal syllogism. 

Hence + Orthodoxa‘lity, + Orthodo-xalness, 
orthodox quality or condition; + Orthodo‘xally 
adv., orthodoxly. 

1660 11. Morr J/yst. God. x. ti. 494 They be but neatly & 
elegantly trimm'd up in these fine ornaments of “Ortho- 
doxality. 1726 Penn's livks. 1. Life 43 Denying with them 
the Authority, Antiquity, and Orthodoxality of the Romish 
Church. 1606 W. Crasuaw Row, Forgeries 15 Ferus 
soundly and *orthodoxally teacheth in plaine words, that 
Christs iustice is our iustification. 1834 /raser's Mag. X. 
608 A very excellent and worthy young fellow, who drinks 
brandy pawnee as orthodoxally as if he were a Christian. 
1654 HamMmonp Answ. Anitmady, [ynat. iii. § 3. 67 The 
*Orthodoxalness of Damas in this, and the like of other 


Bishops. 

t+ Orthodoxa'stical, 2. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. 
op9odofacr:x-ds according toright opinion, orthodox 
(f. dp@oSefacrns an orthodox person) + -aL.] = 
OrTHopox A. 1, 2. 

1563-87 Foxe 4. § AV, (1596) 258/1 Persisting .. in the 
ancient and true orthodoxasticall faith immooveable. 1577 
tr, Bullingcr's Decades (1392) 602 Synods not heretical, but 
orthodoxasticall and catholike. 

Orthodoxian (fibodgksian). Now rare. Also 
7 orthodoxan. ff. late Gr. dp8odofia, or med.L. 
orthodoxia + -AN.) A professor of orthodoxy. 

1621 Motte Camerar, Liv. Libr. w. x. 263 The Arrian 
refused the match, hut the Orthodoxan without delay went 
into the fire. 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit, 11, 253 Arianism 
was concluded by those severe Orthodoxians to be the ver 
Sin against the Holy Ghost. 1887 Daily Tel. 16 Aug. 5/1 
Tothis modus vivendi, which gave great umbrage to strict 
orthodoxians, he steadfastly adhered, 


Orthodoxical (gipodp‘ksikal), a. Now rave. 
[f. as prec. +-1caL.] Characterized by orthodoxy; 
orthodox. 

1577 tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 828 It [the Church] is 
called Orthodoxtcall, hecause it is sound of iudgement, 
opinion and faith, 1644 Mitton Fudge. Bucer To Parlt., In 


A membcr 


f. as prec. + -AL. 
P 
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the public confession of a most orthodoxical church and 
State in Germany. 1810 BentHam Packing (1821) 124 In 
possession of orthodoxical trutb. a1860 H. H. Witsoyn Zss. 
& Lect.(1862) 1. 262 Tbey..usually adopt the outward worship 
of any other diviston, whetber orthodoxical or beretical. 

Heuce Orthodo‘xically adv., orthodoxly. 

1834 Lanvor Exam. Shaks. Wks. 1853 11. 293/2_ Those 
who discourse orthodoxically on theology. 1896 Chicago 
advance 21 May 741/2 ‘he Divinity Scbool {Chicago Uni- 
versity] is regularly and orthodoxically Baptist. 

Orthodoxism (f1pédgksi:z'ur), [-180.] 

+1. The quality of being orthodox; orthodoxy. 

1644 J. Goopwtn J/nnoc. Triumph. (1645) 33 Mr. Prynne’s 
judgement in questioning the Orthodoxisme, yea, the toler- 
ubletiesse of the premised Doctrine. ; 

b. Inderogatory scnse: The treating orthodoxy 
of creed or doctrine as the important feature of 
religion ; the making of orthodoxy one’s special -zsm. 

1828 Pusey //ist. Eng. 69 Enemies he had .. from his 
undervaluing the mere intellectual orthodoxism of his day. 
1854 — Colleg, Teach, 53 ‘An orthodoxism, uninfluential 
on life’. I ventured to coin this word to designate a lifeless 
spurious claim to orthodoxy. 1882 Farrar Larly Chr. II. 
xxxvi. 500 ‘Ibere is too much reason to fear that to the end 
of time the conceit of orthodoxism will claim inspired 
authority for tts own conclusions, even when they are inost 
antichristian. ; 

So O-rthodoxist, one wlio professes or lays claim 


to a rigid orthodoxy. 

1857 Bapen- PowF tt in Oxford Ess, 180 In these views of 
the High Orthodoxists. , 

Orthodoxly p:isddgksli),adv.  [f. OntHODOX 
a. + -LY*%.] In an orthodox manner or fashion ; 
in accordance with what is accounted the right 
opinion or doctrine; a. in theology. 

¢ 1615 Bacon Adv. Villiers Wks. 1879 |. 510/2 Concerning 
the doctrine of the church of England expressed in the 
thirty-nine articles,.that is so soundly and so orthodoxly 
settled, as cannot be questioned without extreme danger to 
the honour and stahility of our religion. 1723 WATERLAND 
and Vind. 123 He there speaks as orthodoxly of the Blessed 
Trinity as a man can reasonably desire. 1885 A. J.C. Hare 
Kussia iv. 168 A primitive old lady .. orthodoxly crossed 
herself whenever the carriage gave a jolt. 

b. in general application : Correctly, properly. 

a 1643 W. Cartwricut Ordinary ut. v, You err most 
orthodoxly, sweet Sir Kit. 1708 Ozect tr. Botlean's Lutrin 
iv. (1730) 296 Twenty large Hogsheads, fill’d by my Com- 
mand, Rang’d Orthodoxly in my Cellar stand. 1721 
Amuerst Terre Fil, No. 21 (1754) 106, | .. firmly and ortho- 
doxly believe that Aristotle, as by law estahlish d, is the best 
author. 1885 Wincrietp Bard, Philpot 11. i. 35 My lord.. 
offered the extreme tips of his white attenuated fingers with 
orthodoxly filbert nails to Mrs. Barbara. 


Orthodoxness. [f. as prec. + -NEsS.) The 
quality of being orthodox ; orthodoxy. 

1644 Observ. Prynne’s 12 Quest. 5 The mischiefes of 
Presbytery are vailed with Orthodoxnesse. 1709 CHANDLER 
Lf, agst. Bigetry 12 What will a Man's Orthodoxness..con- 
tribute to the healimg of his Pride, Passion, or Worldliness ? 

Orthodoxy (f1pédgksi). [ad. Gr. dpOodofia 
(¢180 in L. & 5.), n. of quality f. dp@udog-os 
OrTHODOX ; prob. through med.L, orthodoxia. Cf. 
mod.F. orthodoxte (Fureti¢re 1701).] The quality 
or character of being orthodox; belief in or agree- 
ment with what is, or is currently held to be, 
right, esp. in religious matters. 

1630 Prynne Aati-Armin. 261 Dying men, especially of 
such orthodoxie, worth and fame as he, speake truth. 
1756-78 [see Doxy?], 1768-74 Tucker Zt. Nat. (1834) 
II. 255 Orthodoxy lies in rectitude of sentiment upon all 
hranches of our duty, not in the characteristic doctrines 
of any church, however infallible. 1823 Lincarp //ist. Eng. 
Vi. 355 By these Articles Henry had now fixed the land- 
inarks of english orthodoxy. 1869 FREEMAN orm. Cong. 
111. xii. 105 Lanfranc was again present as the champion 
of orthodoxy. 

b. With £4 An orthodox belief or opinion. 

1871 Mortry Voltaire (1886) g The free-thinker {would 
fain pass] for a person with his own orthodoxies if you only 
knew them. 1874 H. R. Reynotps Yohn Baft. iv. § 4. 254 
The fruitless lives, the barren orthodoxies .. are at once to 
undergo the most searching scrutiny. 

ce. Feast of Orthodoxy, in the Greck Church, 
a festival cclebrated on the first Sunday in Lent, 
called Orthodoxy Sunday: see quots. 

1727-41 Cuampers Cycl., Orthodoxy, or, Feast of Ortho. 
do.xy, denotes a solemn feast in the Greek church, instituted 
by the empress Theodora; still held on the first Sunday in 
Lent, in memory of the restoration of images tn churches, 
which had been taken down by the Iconoclastes. 1850 
Torrey tr. Neander's Ch. Hist, (Bohn) VI. 371 The roth of 
February, the first Sunday of Lent in the year 842, was the 
day appointed for this celebration. . . This day was ever after- 
wards observed in the Greek church as a high festival, 
called the Feast of Orthodoxy. 1850 Neate ast. Ch. 1. 
732 Orthodoxy Sunday = First Sunday in l.ent. /déd. 867. 
1891 Yadblet 8 Aug. 211/2 Heresies which are solemnly 
anathematised on ‘ Orthodoxy Sunday ’. 

Orthodromic (fipodrpmik), a. rave. [f. Gr. 
type *dp0ddpop-os (cf. dpGodpopey to run straight, 
dvaéSpop-os running up, ctc.)+-1c.} (See quot.) 
So Orthodro-mices sd., Ortho-dromy (see quots.). 

1704 J. Harnis Lex. Techn. 1, Orthodromigques, ..the Art 
of sailing tn the Ark of some great Circle. 1706 PHituips, 
Orthodromy, such a Course, which is the most direct and 
shortest distance between any two Points on the Surface of 
the Glohe. 1775 Asn, Orthodromic, sailing on the arch of 
a great circle, sailing the most direct course. 

Orthoepic (fipojepik), a. [f. as OnTHOEPY + 
-Ic; cf. efic.] Pertaining to orthoepy; relating to 


ORTHOGONAL. 


correct or accepted pronunciation. SoOrthoe'pical 
a.; hence Orthoe:pically adv. 

1859 G. P. Marsu Lect. on Eng, Lang. (1863) xxii. 470 
It is often impossible tosuggest any explanation of *ortboepic 
inutations, 1882 Scupper HWebster ii. 38 The basis of 
orthoepic canons. 1803 ‘I. Carpenter (¢7¢¢e) The Scholar's 
Ortbographical and *Orthoepical Assistant. 18097. BatcHe- 
Lor (é2¢¢e) An Orthoepical Analysis of the English Language. 
/bid. vitle-p., Mlustrated and exemplified by the use of a New 
Orthoepical Alpbabet or Universal Character. 1867 A. J. 
Exuis £. £. Pronnunc. i. iv. 405 Final ¢ in the 16th century 
..had come to be regarded mainly as an orthoepical symbol. 
1864 WepsteER, “Orthoepicadly, in an ortboepical manner; 
with correct pronunciation. : 

Orthoepist (f1fozpist, pipozpist). [f. Or- 
THOEPY + -IsT.] One versed in orthoepy; one 
who treats of the pronunciation of words. 

1796 S. Jones (¢7#¢e) Sheridan Improved. A general pro- 
nouncing and explanatory Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage :,.the discordances of that celebrated orthoepist heing 
avoided, and his improprieties corrected. 1861 Proc. A mer. 
Vhit. Soc. VIII, 376 A great disagreement prevails among 
the orthoépists and grammarians on the subject of syllabifi- 
catton, 1882 [see ORTHOGRAPIIST]. 

Hence Orthoepi‘stic a., pertaining to or charac- 
teristic of orthoepists. 

1867 A. J. Extis £. &. Pronunc. 1.223 Attempting to shew 
that formerly 4 was not pronounced in English, and that it 
was altogether an orthoepistic fancy to pronounce it. 


Orthoepy (f1pozpi, prpotpi). ad. Gr. op- 
Goémera correctness of diction, f. *dp@oenys speaking 
correctly, f. d6p0d-s ORTHO- + Enos, we- word.] 

1. That part of grammar which deals with pro- 


nunciation ; phonology. 

1668 Wiixins Real Char, ti. i. 298 Parts of Grammar .. 
Concerning the most convenient marks or sounds for the 
expression of such names or words; whether by writing, 
Orthography; or by speech, Orthoepy. 1711 J. GREENWoop 
Eng. Gram, 35 Orthoepy..ought to have been reckon‘d as 
a Part of Grammar before Orthography, since Speech pre- 
ceeds Writing, 1784 R. Nares (¢i¢Ze) Elements of Orthoepy, 
containing a Distinct View of the whole Analogy of the 
English Language. 1832-4 De Quincey Czsars i. Wks. 1862 
IX. 51 The grammar and orthoepy of the Latin Language. 

2. Correct, accepted, or customary pronunciation. 

[1773 W. Kenrick (¢i¢e) A new Dictionary of the English 
Language: containing not only the explanation of words 
..but likewise their orthoepia or pronunciation in speech.] 
r80r Cuenevix in Phil. Trans. XC1. 195 note, Without 
offending the radical orthoepy of our langnage. 1830 
D'Israeu Chas. /, III. viii. 177 Formerly they regulated 
their orthography hy their orthoepy. 1875 Wuitney Life 
Lang. iit. 37 Changes which have altered the whole aspect 
of our orthoépy and orthography. 

Orthogamy, -glossy: sec OrtTHo-. 

Orthognathic (gipegnepik), a. [f. as Or- 
THOGNATH-OUS + -IC.] = ORTHOGNATHOUS. 

1849-52 Toop Cycé. Ana?. 1V. 1321/1 The front teeth meet 
at an angle, instead of beiug..in parallel planes, as in those 
skulls which are termed orthognathic, 1874 Dawkins Cave 
//unt.v.187 Their skulls are orthognathic, or not presenting 
a lower ee advancing beyond the vertical line dropped from 
the forehead. ‘ - a. 

Orthognathism (fipp'gnapiz’m). [fas 
next + -1IsM.] The condition of being orthognathous. 

1871 Dawkins Cave //unt, vi. 201 They are remarkable 
for .. the delicacy of their features, and the orthognathisin 
of their faces. 1896 A. H. Keane /thnod. 181 Prognathism 
is naturally regarded as characteristic of the lower, orthogna- 
thism of the higher races. 

Orthognathous (frpp'gnipes), a. LEthnol. 
{f. OntHo- ‘straight’ + Gr, yva0-os jaw + -OUS; 
in mod.F. orthognathe.| Straight-jawed ; having 
the jaws not projecting beyond the vertical line 
drawn from the forehead; having a facial angle 
of about 90°, Said of the skull; also of persons. 

1853 in Duxctison Aled. Lex. 1863 QO. Kev. CXIV. 383 
No law.. will give us the relative dates of brachycephalous, 
and dolichocephalous, thick-skulled or thin-skulled, ortho- 
gnathous or prognathous men. 1877 Dawson Orig. World 
428 Culture tends to the elevation of the nasal bones, to an 
orthognathous condition of the jaws, 188: Tytor 4 nthro- 
fol, 62 The European ts orthognathous or upright jawed. 

+Orthogon. Os. rare. Also in L. form 
orthogo‘nium and Gr. -go‘nion. [ad. late L. 
orthogonium, neuter of orthogonius, a, Gr, opbo- 
ywrtos right-angled ; so F. orthogone (16th c. in 
Godef. Compl.). Cf. L. orthogonium a rectangle 
(Isidore 111. xii. 2).) A right-angled triangle. 

1570 Bitutnastey Lucéid t. def, xxvii. 5 An Orthigoniuin 
or arightangled triangle, is a triangle which hath a right 
angle, 1612 Peacuam Geatd Exerc. 17 The square will 
make you ready for all manner of compartments.. your 
Cylinder for valted turrets, and round buildings; your 
Orthogonium and Pyramis, for sharp steeples. | 1653 H. 
More Conyect. Cadbaé. (1713) 221 The Orthogonion what 
a foundation it is of ‘l'rigonometry..every hody knows that 
knows any thing at all in Mathematicks. . 

Orthogonal (gipp'génil), a. Geom. fa. F. 
orthogonal, f. orthogone: see prec. and -AL; and 
cf. hexagonal, etc.) Having or of the nature of 
a right angle, right-angled (ods.) ; pertaining to 
or involving right angles ; at tight angles to some- 
thing else, or to each other ; pectanen lay, bs 

Orthogonal projection projection in which the rays are 
right Bae les a the plane of projection. Orthogonal tra- 
gectory, a curve intersecting each of a family of curves at 


right angles. : ° 
ea Teens Panton. 1 Elem. Bjb, Of straight lined 


angles there are three kindes, the Orthogonall, tbe Obtuse 


ORTHOGONALLY. 


and the Acute Angle. /éid., Eche of those Angles is an 
Orthogonall or right Angle. 1612 Setpen in M/ustr. Dray- 
ton's Poly-olb, Aiij, Pythagoras's sacrifice after his Geo- 
metricall Theorem in finding tbe squares of an Orthogonal] 
triangles sides. 1694 Motreux Radelais v. (1737) 235 An 
Orthogonal Line. 1816 tr. Lacroix’s Diff. & {nt. Calculus 
403 The trajectories in which the angle 7A/? is a right 
angle, are called orthogonal trajectories, 1878 Gurney 
Crystallogr. 37. If two symmetral planes intersect at right 
angles the line in which they cut is called an axis of ortho- 
gonal symmetry. 1878 Bartcey tr. 7opinard’s Anthrop, \. 
ili, Orthogonal projections are the only ones which give 
exact measurements applicable to craniometry. 

Ortho'gonally, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly2.] In 
an orthogonal manner ; at right angles. 

1s7t Dicces Pantom.1, xviii. Fj, £ is the fourth staffe 
running sydewise orthogonally or in a squire from the tbird. 
1669 SturMy Wariners Mag. v. 52 Divide it into 4 Quad- 
rants, with 2 diamet. cutting each other in the Centor ortho- 
gonally. 1797 BroucHam in PAil. Trans. LX XXVIII. 382 
‘The parahola shal! cut the logarithmic orthogonally. 1881 
Maxwett Electr. & Magn.1. 241 Case of two spheres cutting 
orthogonally. 1887 R. A. Roserts /utegs. Calc. 1. 359. 

+ Orthogocnial, a. Olds. [f. L. orthogoni-us 
(see ORTHOGON) + -AL.] = ORTHOGONAL. 

1653 H. More Conject. Cabbal. (1713) 142 All which refer 
to Five, as it is the Hypotenusa of the first Orthogonial 
Triangle, that has its sides including the right Angle, 
Talional. 1660 Coxe Justice Vind, 22 An orthogonial 
triangle. 

+ Orthogonion, -gonium: see ORTHOGON. 


O-rthograph. [f. OxTHocRapu-tc, after auto- 
graph, chirograph, etc.: see -GRAPH.] An ortho- 
graphic projection or vertical elevation; =OrTHO- 
GRAPHY 2b, 

1875 in Knicut Dict. Afech.; and in mod. Dicts. 

Orthographer (gipp'grafo1). [f. Gr. dp6o- 
"ypap-os correct writer (see ORTHOGRAPHY) + -ER.] 
One skilled in orthography ; one who spells in 
accordance with accepted usage. 

1598 Fiorio, Ortographista, an ortographer, or teacher 
.-0f orthographie. 1599 MinsHEu, Orfografo, an Ortho- 
grapher. [1599 SHaks. Auch Ado u. iii. 21: see OrTHO- 
GRAPHY Ic.] 1706 Puitiips, Orthographist or Orthographer, 
one skilled in Orthography. 1757 Mrs. Grireitu Lett, Henry 
& Frances (1767) III. 167 Frances is a remarkahle Ortho- 
grapher, and, unless that Letter [k] is expunged from John- 
son’s Dictionary, | am afraid we shall not be able to wrest 
it from ber. 1850 Grote Greece u. Ixvill. VIII. 624 Tbe 
foriner. .comes nearer to the good orthographer or arithme- 
tician than the latter. 1887 A¢thenzum 5 Mar. 305 Rapid 
writer and correct orthographer. 

Orthographic (fipogre:fik), a. [In sense 1, 
f. OrTHO- ‘straight, right’ + Gr. -ypados written, 
ypaquxds of or pertaining to writing. In sense 2, 
f. ORTHOGRAPHY + -IC: see -GRAPHIC. ] 

1. Applied to a kind of perspective projection, 
used in maps, elevations of buildings, etc., in which 
the point of sight is supposed to be at an infinite 
distance, so that the rays are parallel. 

1668 Phil. Trans. III. 892 The Ortbographick Projection, 
hy Perpendiculars falling from the respective Points of the 
Circles of the Spheare, on the Projecting Plain: Sucha Pro- 
jection, if the Plain be the Meridian, Ptolemy called the 
Analemma. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 56 If the eye be 
supposed to be placed at an infinite distance, it is called 
the orthographic projection. 180z James JWilit. Dict. s.v. 
Bridge, Elevation, the orthographic projection of the front 
of a bridge, on the vertical plane, parallel to its length. 
1866 A thenzum No, 2002. 339/2 The orthographic delinea- 
lion of the skull, 1867 Denison Astron, without Math. 11 
That mode of projecting a hemisphere or any part of it on 
a plane is called the orthographic, because it shews the 
surface as it would be seen straight hy parallel lines of sight 
from an infinite distance. 

2. = ORTHOGRAPHICAL I, 

1868 Pal! Mall G. 23 July, This last is likely to be modern, 
and to have got in through orthographic influence on speecb 
among a generally cultivated... people. 1882-3 Scuarr 
Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 11. 2568 There are some ortho- 
graphic peculiarities; but in the main the Hehrew is pure. 

Orthographical (fipogrefikal), a. [f. as 
prec. + -AL: see -ICAL.] 

1, Pertaining to orthography; belonging to 
correct spelling, or to spelling in general; correct 
in spelling. 

1589 PuttenHAM Eng. Poesie 11. x. (Arh.) 172 That I might 
with better warrant haue vsed in their steads these words, 
orthographicall or syntacticall, which the learned Gram- 
marians left ready made to our hands) ¢1629 MepE Wks. 
(1672) 784 Could I have gotten an orthographical Scrihe, 
I would have sent your Lordship all ere this. 1653 Brome 
Wad Couple well Match'd 1. i. Wks. 1873 II]. 5 His.. 
Orthographicall speaking friend..that cals People Pe-o-ple. 
1712 Appison Sfect. No. 499 P 1 Having rectifi.d some little 
orthographical mistakes. 1747 Jounson Plan Eng. Dict. 
Wks. 1787 IX. 172 The great orthographical contest has 
long suhsisted hetween etymology and pronunciation. 1867 
Wation (N.Y.) 3 Jan. 9/1 In a majority of our words, ortho- 
graphical changes have disguised or affixes have smothered 
the radical. 

2. = ORTHOGRAPHIC I. 

1706 Puituips, Orthographical Projection of the Sphere, 
is a drawing the Surface of a Sphere on a Plane which cuts 
it in the middle; the Eye being vertically plac’d at an 
infinite distance from one of the Hemispheres. /é/d. s.v. 
Orthography, Orthographical Section,isa Profilor Draught, 
which shews the thickness, hreadth, depth and height of 
any Work, as it would appear, if perpendicularly cut off 
from the highest to the lowest part of it. 1864 Burton 
Scot Abr. I. i. 126 Excellently well skilled in..the ortho- 
graphical projections. 


! 
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Orthogra‘phically, adv. [f. prec. + -L¥ *.] 


1. In accordance with correct spelling; in relation 
to spelling or orthography. 

1617 Yanua Ling. 140, I haue writ out my theame ortho- 
graphically. 1802 W. Taytor in Alouthly Mag. XIII. 10 
When two words of distinc! parentage and meaning hecome 
orthographically identical, the less usual of the two should 
be traced hack to its original form, and employed in some 
one of its more antique but more distinguishable appear- 
ances. 1817 CoLeripce Brog. Lit. 67 They could write 
orthographically, make smooth periods, and had the fashions 
of authorship almost literally at their fingers’ ends. 

2. On the principle of orthographic projection. 

1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. vi. 107 So have you the 
Sphere Orthographically in Right-Lines in the Convex- 
Sphere. 1835 Poe Adv. Hans Pfaall Wks. 1864 I. 35 
‘The entire northern hemisphere Jay heneath me like a chart 
orthographically projected. 1866 Proctor [fandbk. of Stars 
22 note, The earth viewed from the sun would he seen ortho- 
graphically projected. 

Orthographist (pipg'grafist). [f. OrTHo- 
GRAPHY + -IsT.] One versed in orthography. 

1616 Buttokar Eng. Exfpos., Orthographist, hee that 
professeth or is skilfull in Orthographie. 1704 (¢:¢/e) The 
Expert Orthographist, teaching to write English exactly 
according to the Doctrine of Sounds. 1882 ScuppDER 
Webster vii. 256 The orthoepists had elaborated their system 
more than the orthograpbists. [f 


Orthographize (pipp‘grifeiz), v. rare. 
as prec. + -IZE.] 
a. tztr. To follow or apply the rules of ortho- 
graphy. b. ¢razs. To spell (a word) correctly. 
1611 Coter., Ortographier, to ortographise ; to write, or 
vse, true ortographie. 1821 ‘Sporting Wag. VIII. 134 The 
omission of a useless letter will certainly not detract from 
the value of the suhstances orthographized. 1833 Fraser's 
Mag. VII. 501 Our amiable Quaker. .does not orthographise 


over correctly. 1880 Mrs. Witney Odd or Even xlit. 429 
She had orthographized correctly. 

Orthography (:prgrifi). Forms: 5-7 orto-, 
6-ortho-, 5-6-grafy(e, 6-graphye, 6-7-graphie, 
6- -graphy, (7 ortagriphie, authography). [a. 
OF. ortografie (13th c.), later ovtographie, mod.F, 
orthographie (16th. in Littré), ad. L. orthographia 
(Suet.), a. Gr. dpO@oypagia, n. of quality f. dp@o- 
ypap-os writing correctly, a correct writer, ortho- 
grapher, f. dp00-s +-ypaipos that writes, writer: see 
-GRAPHY. The earlier pronunciation, as in Fr., 
is shown by the spelling orto-.] 

1. Correct or proper spelling; spelling according 
to accepted usage; the way in which words are 
conventionally written. (By extension) Any mode 
or system of spelling. 

1450 Cov. Myst. xx. (Shaks. Soc.) 189 Loke what scyens 
3e kan devyse, Of redynge, wrytynge, and trewe ortografye. 
1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. v. (Percy Soc.) 22 In all good 
ordre to speke directly, And for to wryte by true ortografy. 
1530 Patscr. Introd. 16 For kepyng of trewe orthographie. 
1573 J. Tyrie in Cath. Tract. (S. T. S.) 11/2 We keip his 
awin wordis and orthographie. 1582 STaxyHursT 2 xne/s 
Pref. (Arb.) 3 Althogh thee ignorant pronounce Impératiue, 
Cosmégraphie, Ortégraphy, geeuing the accent too thee 
therd syllable, yeet that is not thee true English pronuntia- 
tion. 1588 SHaxs. ZL. ZL. Z. vy. i. 22 Such rackers of orta- 
griphie, as to speake dout sine [B], when he should 
say doubt. 1631 Weever Aac. Fun. Mon. 803 In our 
later English Ortography (I know not with reason) some 
write it Whore. 1645 Mitton Codas¢. Wks. (1851) 346 If 
these Greek Orthographies were of his licencing ; the boyes 
at School might reck’n with him at his Grammar. 1750 
Cuesterr. Lett. (1774) III. 80, I come now to..tk? ortho- 
graphy, if I may call bad spelling orthography. 1824 J. 
JouNnson 7yfogr. I. 540 The singular orthography used in 
the foregoing legend. 1873 Earte Philol. Eng. Tongue 
(ed. 2) § 187 When we use the word ‘ orthography ’, we do not 
mean a mode of spelling which is true to the pronunciation, 
but one which is conventionally correct. 

b. That part of grammar which treats of the 
nature and values of letters and of their combina- 
tion to express sounds and words; the subject of 
spelling. 

1616 Buttokar Eng. Exfos., Orthographie, the art of 
writing words truely; as sonne of man, with ano: sunne 
that sbinetb, with the vowell v. @1619 FotHersy Atheom. 
i. xiii, § 1 (1622) 348 Orthographie, tbe second part of 
Grammer, teaching the Arte of writing. 1824 L. Murray 
Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 26 Orthography teaches the nature and 
powers of letters, and the just method of spelling words. 

{ ¢. app. an error of some kind for orthagrapher. 

1599 SHaks. uch Ado u. iii. 21 Now is he turn’d ortho- 
graphy (Qo. ortography] his words are a very fantastical] 
banquet, iust so many strange dishes [Rowe (1714) read 
orthographer ; Cafell (1767) congectured orthographist]. | 

2. Orthographic projection. b. A representation 
in orthographic projection or section; a vertical 


elevation. 

1645 N. Stone Enchirid. Fortification 6 Orthographie or 
Profile. 1664 Evetyn Architects & Architect. (K.), Ortho- 
graphy, or the erect elevation of the same in face or front, 
describ’d in measure upon the former idea, where al] the 
horizontal lines are parallels. 1683 Lond. Gaz. No. 1820/4 
Mr. John Spilberg has finished the Banqueting-house in 
Whitehal in Ortography, for the sole Printing and Pub- 
lishing whereof,..His Majesty has been pleased to grant 
him his Royal License. 1772 C. Hutton Bridges 95 Ortho- 
graphy, the elevation..or front view as seen at an infinite 
distance. 1823 P. Nicnorson Pract, Build. 589 Ortho- 
griuphy, an elevation, showing all the parts of a building 


in true proportion. : 
[ad. Gr. op@o0- 


Orthology (g:pgl6dzi). rare. 


Aoyia correctness of language, f. *ép@oAdyos speak- 


i 


| 


ORTHOPZEDY. 


ing correctly, f. $p@é-s + -Adyos speaking. So mod. 
F. orthologte.} Correct speaking; that part of 
grammar which deals with the correct use of words. 
a1619 Fotuersy Atheow, u. xiti. § 1 (1622) 346 The 
natural, and as it were the homogeneal, parts of grammar be 
two; orthology,and orthography :..orthology. .teaching men 
the right imposition of names. 1884 A. J. Patterson in 
13th Addr. Philol. Soc. 42 The siruggle between the 
respective partizans of ‘orthology’ and ‘neology ’, 

So Orthologer, Orthologian (g1poldedzian), 
one who speaks correctly, or who treats of the 
correct use of words; Ortholo-gical c., relating to 
correct speaking. 

1844 I.. A. J. Morpacque (¢it/e) French Orthologer: or 
Complete Course of Theory and Practice on the French 
Language. 1884 A. J. PatTerson in 13th Addr. Philol, 
Soc. 43 Even at the outset of Kazinczy’s career as a ‘neo- 
logian’, there was an opposition on the part of those who 
called themselves ‘ orthologians’. 1873 Forster Life of 
Dickens V1. 241 Victims of orthological impropriety. 

Orthometric (fipome'trik), a. Cryst. {mod. 
f. OrTHO- + Gr. pérpov measure: cf. ésometric.] 
Belonging to thase systems of crystallization (the 
isometric, tetragonal, and orthorhombic) in which 
the axes are mutually at right angles. 

1864 WessTER cites DANa. 

Orthometry (gipemétri). rare. [f. OntHO- 
+ Gr. -perpia (in comb.) measurement.}] The art 
of correct versification. 

1775 Perry Gram, Eng. Tongue in Dict. p. x\iv, Prosody 
comprises orthoepy..and orthometry, or the art of making 
verse. 1893 R. F. Brewer (¢it/e) Orthometry. A treatise 
on the Art of Versification and the Technicalities of Poetry. 

Orthomorphic (f1}ompufik), a. rare. ff. 
OrTHO- + Gr. poppy form + -Ic.] 

+1. Bzol. (See quots.) Obs. 

1866 Branpe & Cox Dict. Sci, etc, Orthomorphic.., that 
period in the developement of organised beings in which 
tbeir full perfection is attained, prior 10 the formation of 
spermatic and germina] elements. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Orthomorphic, term applied to animals which attain their 
full size before the development of the generative organs. 

2. Preserving the true or original shape of in- 
finitesimal parts: applied to a class of map-pro- 
jections in which small areas retain their correct 


shapes. 

Orthomorphic transformation, or Orthomorpho’sis 
(3fath.), a functional transformation which expresses the 
representation of one geometrical plan hy another of which 
the infinitesimal parts retain their accurate form. 

1882 T. Craic (U.S. Coast Survey) Treatise on Projections 
33 It will be convenient to use the term given hy Germain 
to such projections, and so we shall call them orthomorphic. 
1891 Cavey IVs, XIII. 191 The author [Schwartz] con- 
siders the orthomorphic transforination (or, as 1 call it, the 
orthomorphosis) of a square into the infinite half-plane, or 
intoacircle. /did., It iseasy todeduce the orthomorphosis 
of the rectangle into a circle. 1rg00 C. F. Crose Sketch of 
Map Projections 10, Orthomorphic (or conform or conform= 
able): in these the scale is tbe same in all directions round 
a point in its immediate neighhourhood. /ézd. 17. 

| Orthoneura (grponiiie rd), 2/, [mod.L., f. 
Gr. 6p06-s ORTHO- ‘straight’ + vevpoy nerve.] In 
Gegenbaur’s system of classification, a series of 
prosobranchiate gastropods, in which the com- 
Iissure to the abdominal or visceral ganglion 


takes a straight course backwards, 

1878 Bex tr. Gegenbaur’s Comp. Anat. 348. Z 

Hence Orthoneu‘ral, Orthoneu‘rous azs., of 
or pertaining to the Orthoneura. 

Orthopedic, -pedic (g1poprdik), a. [ad. F. 
orthopédigue (Dict. Acad. 1835), f. ovthopédie: see 
OrtTHOP£DY.] Relating to or concerned with the 
cure of deformities in children, or of bodily de- 
formities in general. 

1840 Prosfectus, The Royal Orthopzdic Hospital for Club 
Foot, Spinal and other Deformities. 1847 tr. Dupuytren's 
Injuries Bones 56 Much henefit is derived from orthopedic 
means in this latter class of affections. 1879 Hartan Eye- 
sight ix. 134 A distinguished orthopaedic surgeon, Eulen- 
berg, has stated that ninety per cent. of curvatures of the 
spine. .are developed during school-life. 

So Orthope'dical, -ped-, a. = prec.; Ortho- 
pe'dics, -ped- = ORTHOPADY. 

1842 Baruam /ngol. Leg., St. Medard xiiii, It at last came 
down Plump upon Nick’s Orthopedical shoe! 1853 Duncti- 
son Med. Lex.,Ortbopxdics. 1880 G. H. Taytor Health by 
Exerc. (1883) 372 Mechanical divulsion. .of tbe highest value 
in orthopaedics. 1900 Pop. Sez. Monthly 510 Hypnotism .. 
its application to general pedagogy and mental orthopaedics. 

O:rthope'dist, -pedist. [f. next: see -IsT; 
cf. mod.F. orthopédiste.] One who cures de- 
formities ; an orthopedic surgeon. 

1853 Dunciison Med. Lex., Orthopedist,..one who prac- 
tises orthopedia, 1869 tr. 1% ugo's By the King’s Command 
I. ii. 20 Let an orthopedist be imagined in the inverse sense. 

Orthopzdy, -pedy (f1pdpidi). [ad. F. ortho- 
pédie (1741 in Hatz.-Darm.), mod.L. orthopedza, 
f. Gr. 6p06-s ORTHO- + ma:diov child, ra:deia rearing 
of children.] The curing or correcting of de- 
formities in children, or in persons generally; 
orthopzedic surgery. 

1840 Prospectus of RoyalOrthopexdic Hospital, Orthopedy, 
..the art of remedying deformities of children. The term 
is extended to tbe art of curing distortions in general. 1863 
Kinestry Mater Bad, viii. 302 There cobblers lecture on 
orthopedy..hecause they cannot sell their shoes. 


,, 


ORTHOPNGA. 


Orthophony, -pinacoid, -al: see OrTHo-. 

+ Orthopnice, erroneous form for ORTHOPNOIC ; 
in quots. as 56. = an orthopnoic patient. ’ 

1610 BarrouGH Weth. Physick u. vit. (1639) 81 Those which 
be properly Asthmatick, or Orthopnicks, have no Feaver 
atall. 1616 T. Apams Soul's Sickness Wks. 1861 I. 505 Let 
this orthopnic, for the help of his mind, avoid needless per- 
turbations of the body. on 

| Orthopna@a (gipopni-a). Path. Also 8 -pnea. 
[L. Pliny), a. Gr. dp@dmvaa in same sense, f. dp- 
6d6nvo-os breathing upright, f. dp@d-s upright + mvo7 
breathing, breath, mvé-ev to breathe.] A form of 
asthma or dyspneea in which breathing is possible 
only in an upright position. 

1657 Physical Dict., Orthopnea, a straitness of breath by 
stopping of the lights, that one cannot breath, but holding his 
neck upright. 1699 Hans Stoane in PAtl. Trans. X XI. 152 
She fell jnto so great an Orthopneea, that she could not, 
unless erect, Breathe. 1802 3fed. Jrn/. VIII. 402 The access 
ef orthopneea occurred between nine and eleven o'clock 
at night precisely. 1899 Ad/butt's Syst. Wed. V1. 64 All 
varieties and degrees uf such disorders..froim mere short- 
ness of breath, or somewhat hurried breathing to the most 
urgent and terrible orthupnoea, or even fatal apnaa. 

Orthopnoie (f1popndwik), az. Also 9 -pneie. 
[ad. L. orthopnoic-us, a. Gr. dpSonvan-cs affected 
with ép@omvaa.] Affected with orthopnoea; unable 
to breathe except in an upright position. 

1601 Hottanp Pliny 11.370 Others also would .. minister 
them in nianner of a clystre unto those that were Orthop- 
noicke aud Rheumaticke. 1748 tr. Nenatus’ Distemp. 
Hforses 71 From which ‘Vhing the Horse Lecomes orthop- 
noick. 1859 Sempre Diphtheria 30 The orthopnaic aff<c- 
tion of which he speaks was not really Malignant Angina. 

So F Orthopno‘ical a., + Orthopno ity. 

1657 Tomtinsos Renou's Disp. 202 To help the Hydroptical 
..or Orthopnoical Patients. /6zd, 297 The decoction of the 
root..cures convulsions, orthopnoity. 

+ Orthopny, bad form for OrtTHOPNGS, perh. 
intended to repr. F. orthopuee. 

1828 in WessTER. 

Orthoprax (f1popreks), a. nonce-wd. [f. as 
next, in imitation of or7hodox.) Correct in practice ; 
doing right. 

1852 Lyxcn Orthodoxy in Lett. to Scattered (1872) 13 
I know not how I may best convince you that | ain ortho- 
dox,. but..at least I desire to be orthoprax...To be ortho- 
prax, reader, is to do aright according to the commandment 
of the everlasting God, as to be orthodox is to think aright. 

Orthopraxy fupopreksi). rare. [f. Ontiio- 
+ Gr. mpagts doing, action, performaucc.] 

1. [after orthodoxy.] Rightness of action; right- 
doing, practical righteousness ; correct practice. 

1852 Lyneut Orthodoxy in Lett. to Scattered (1872) 270, 
I wish there was more orthopraxy in the world. 1859 Life 
Eben [lenderson vi. 3°22 Let us have orthopraxy as well as 
orthodoxy. 1873 F. Hatt J/od. Eng. iii. 86 What, then, 
constitutes grammatical orthopraxy ? . 

2. ‘he curative treatment of deformities; ortho- 
pedic surgery. ; 

1865 Bice Orthopra-ry (1869) 11 Orthopraxy is the legiti- 
mate culmination of mechanics as applied to therapeutics. 
1866 Sat. Rev. 422 Why should not ‘Orthopraxy‘ have a 
representative in the Council of Medical Education ? 

Orthoprism: see OrTHo-. 


Orthopter (p:pe'ptar).  [ad. F. orthopiere, f. 
mod.L. orthoptera: see next.) «An insect of the 
order Orthoplera. 1882 in Octrvie. 

| Orthoptera (pipe ptéra), sd. pl. LEntom. 
[mod.L., neuter pl. of orthoplerus, ft. Gr. dp0d-s 
straight + mrepdv wing.) An order of Insects, dis- 
tinguished by more or Icss coriaceous and usually 
straight and arrow fore wings, broad longitudin- 
ally-folded hind wings, and incomplete metamor- 
phosis; comprising the cockroaches, walking-stick 
insects, leaf-insccts, crickets, grasshoppcrs, etc. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. xivii. 1V. 371 Orthoptera... 
This Order..was very judiciously separated..by De Geer, 
under the naine of 75) ear gd present name was, I 
believe, assigned to it by Olivier. 1828 Stark /lem. Nat. 
#fist. \\. 237 A comparatively small number, such as some 
of the larger Coleoptera, Orthoptera, &c. exist from six to 
nine, twelve, and even fifteen months. 1868 Daxwin in Lif 
$ Lett. '11. 97 Please tell me where I can find any account 
of the auditory organs in the Orthoptera. 


b. Rarely in sing. Orthopteron = OrtRoiTER. 
1880 Proc. Zool. Soc. 152 The following remarkable Or- 
thopteron was obtained last year..by Mr. Kingdon. 


Hence Ortho'pteral a. = ORTHOPTERUVUS; Or- 
thopteran 5s). = ORTHOPTER; adj. = ORTHOPTE- 
kOUS; Ortho-pterist, a student of Orthoptera. 

1842 Branpe Dict. Sci., Orthopterans, Orthoptera, an 
order of insects. 1880 roc. Zool. Soc. 152 Vhe experienced 
Orthopterist Herr Brunner von Wattenwyl. 

Orthoptero-logy. -ave—°. [f. Orrioprera 
+ -o-Locy.] That branch of entomology which 
deals with the Orthoplera. So Ortho:pterolo-gical 
a. belonging to orthopterology; Orthoptero'- 
logist, one versed in orthopterology. 


Orthopterous (g:poptéras), a. [f. OrTHo- 
PTERA + -uUS.] Belonging to the order Orthoftera. 
1826 Kixsy & Sp. Entomol. xxviii. IL. 41, 1 know no 
orthopterous insect that can be called extremely minute. 
1859 Sat. Kev. 19 Nov. 612/1 Tbe fantastical varieties of 


orthopterous insects which simulate inaniniate nature in the 
forests of Ceylon. 
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Orthoptic (pspe‘ptik), a. (sd.) [f. OntH(o- 


‘straight + Gr. ontix-ds of or pertaining to sight.] 
l. Fire-arms. (adj.and sé.) Name for an opaque 

disk perforated with thrce small holes, through 

one of which the rifleman looks in taking aim. 

1881 Standard 11 July 35 Some disgust has been created 
amongst the Snider inen by a regulation which is to come 
into force this year prohibiting the use of the ‘ orthoptic ‘. 
1882 Pall Mall G.15 July 8/2 These competitors were using 
the orthoptic eye-glasses about which there has recently 
been so much discussion. /é:d., The advantage derived 
from the use of the orthoptics is that the eyesiglit is con- 
centrated, and the sights on a rifle or gun are defined with 
great clearness. 1890 Daily News 27 Jan. 2/5 The use of 
orthoptics will be forbidden in all competitions in which 
uniform is ordered to be worn. . 

2. Math. Orthoptic locus: the locus of intersec- 
tion of tangents to any curve at right angles to 
each other. 

1882 in Athenxum 17 June 769/1 ‘Theory of Orthoptic 
Loci’, by Rev. Dr. Taylor. 1886 C. ‘TayLor hea TE Sila’ 
tic Loct in Messenger of Math, XVI. 1 The locus. .may be 
called its Orthoptic Locus, since at every point thereof the 
curve subtends or is seen under a right angle. 

3. Relating to correct vision. 

1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Orthoptic training, a mode of 
correcting monocular vision produced by strabismus, or other 
defect, by ocular exercises. 

Orthopyramid: see OrTHO-. 

Orthorhombic (fiporgmbik), 2. Cryst. [f. 
OrTHO- ‘right’ + RuHomBic.) Applied to that 
system of crystalline forms in which the three axes 
are mutually at right angles and unequal; also 
called rectangular, prismatic, trimetric, or ortho- 
symmetric, 

1868 Dasa Win. Introd, (ed. 5) 25. 1878 Gursey Crystad- 
logr. 37 There may be three planes of symmetry at right 
angles. Such crystals belong to the Orthorhombic System, 
1880 CLEMinsuAW HY/xrts° Atom. 7. 56 The orthorhombic 
sulphates of inagnesia, zinc, and nickel. 

Orthoscope (f2}dskoup). [f. OrTHo- + Gr. 
-oxones viewing: see -SCorE.] a. An instrument 
for examining the interior of the eye, in which the 
refraction of the cornea is corrected by a body of 
water held against it. b. An instrument for draw- 
ing projections of the skull. 

1892 Syd. Soc. Lex. ; 

Orthoscopic (f:}oskp'pik), ¢. [f. as prec. + 
-Ic.)_ Having or producing correct vision; free 
from, or constructed to corrcct, optical distortion. 

1875 H. Watton Dis. Eye 616, | beg to refer the reader 
to my remarks on orthoscopic spectacles. 1892 Sy. Soc. 
Lex., Orthoscopic vision, the appearance of an object which 
is Viewed through a lens or lenses when its surface represents 
a plane without any curve, spherical aberration being entirely 


corrected. 

Orthose (f1pdus). Avin. [Named 1801 by 
Haiiy, f. Gr. dp06-s right + -osr.] = ORTHOCLASE. 

1814 ALLAN Win, Nomencl. 18 Common feldspar..Orthose. 
1868 Dana Wis. (ed. 5) 352. 

Orthospermous (ipesps-1mas), a. Lol. [f. 
OrtHo- ‘straight’ + Gr. -omeppos having seeds, f. 
onéppa sced.] Having straight sceds or fruits, as 
certain Umbellifcre ; also said of the secds. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. v. GS) 116 In the Umbellifera 
..the seeds being sometimes orthospermous in the exterior 
flowers and ca:lospermous in the central flowers. Jd. vii. 
:1873) 173 In certain Umbellifera: the exterior seeds, according 
to Tausch, are orthospermous. 

Orthostade (f:1fostekl). rare—9°. [ad. Gr. 
bpOoaradiov, f. dpAd-s ORTIO- ‘upright’ + oTadios 
standing.] <A long loose tunic which hung down 
in straight folds, worn by the ancient Giccks. 

1864 in WessiER. 

Orthostichous ‘pipp'stikes), @. ol. [f. 
OrtHO- ‘straight, upright’ + Gr. orfy-os row, rank, 
line + -ous.] Characterized by orthostichies. 

1880 GRAY Struct. Bot., Orthostichous, straight-ranked. 

Orthostichy (gape'stiki). Bot. [f. as prec. + 
-Y.) A vertical row or rank; an arrangement of 
lateral members (e. gy. leaves, inserted on an axis 
or stem one directly above another. 

1875 Bensett & Dvex tr. Sachs’ Bot. 167 1f members are 
so arranged at different heights on an axis that their median 
planes coincide, they forma straight row or Orthostichy ; 
generally there are two, three, or more orthostichies on an 
axial structure. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary’s Phaner. 
567 Species..with five or more marked prominences,..each 
of these being opposite to one of the orthostichies uf leaves. 


Orthostyle: sec OntHo-. 

Orthosymmetric (@:posimettrik), a. [f. 
ORTHO- + SYMMETRIC.) 

l. Afath. Orthosymmetric determinant: a sym- 
metric determinant in which all the constituents in 
the secondary diagonal, and likewisc all those in 


cach of the oblique rows parallel to it, are equal. 
abe 
bcd 
; Cuaue 
2. Cryst. Symmetric about two, or threc, axes at 
tight angles to cach otlicr; spec. = ORTHORHOMBIC, 
1895 Stoxy-MaskkELYNe Crystallogr. § 421 The Ortho- 
symmetric or Ortho-rhombic system represenis the most 
general case of a crystallographic plane-system referred to 
rectangular axes; [that] in which the parameters are all 
different, and the three axes are axes of orthosymmetry. 


Example of an orthosymmetric determinant : 


| 


j 
| 


| 


ORTHOTROPY. 


So Orthosymme'trical ¢@. = prec. 2; Ortho- 


symme‘trically adv. ; Orthosy-mmetry. 

1880 Story-MASKELYNE in Ma‘ure XX1. 204/1 Not being 
a crystal of any of the orthosymmetrical systems. 1895 — 
Crystallogr. § 79 A rhomb is orthosymmetrical to its 
diagonals, as a rectangle is to diameters parallel to its sides. 
(bid, A face of a crystal or any other plane surface or figure 
--Symmetrical to two lines perpendicular to each other.. 
will be said to be orthosymmetrically divided by these lines. 
1878 Gurney Crystallogr. 37 Ortbogonal symmetry or ortho- 
symmetry. 

|| Orthotes (g1potzz). [a. Gr. ép0d7ns correctness, 
rightness, f. dp9vs right.] Correctness, propriety. 

1610 Hottann Camden's Brit. 1. 139 There is among all 
nations that one Orthoites (ec. 1637 orthotes) of names 
which Plato speaketh of. 1620 T. Grancer Div. Logike 164 
What is the notation, interpretation, origination, true reason, 
Orthotes, Logos, Etymon, Etymologie of this name? 

Orthotomic (gipotg mik), a. A/aih. [f. Gr. 
dpGo- right + -rdpos cutting (cf. dp0drop-os equally 
cut) + -1C.] Intersecting at right angles. 

1857 CavLev in Q. Fru. Math. 1. 242 The circle cutting 
at right angles tbe three given circles, or, as it may be called, 
the orthotomic circle. 1863 R. Townsenp Mod. Geom. 1.17 
Any..two figures intersecting at right angles, are said..to 
be orthotomic, 


Orthotomous (pipptomas’, a. Win. [f. as 
prec. + -ots.] = ORTHOCLASTIC. 

1864 WerBssTER cites Dana. 

Orthotone (fpotoun), a. (sb.) Pros. [ad. Gr. 


ép0crov-os having its right or proper accent, f. 
ép00-s (ORTHO-) + Teves tone, accent.] Having its 
own accent as an independent word; accented ; 
spec. said of a word ordinarily unaccented \as an 
enclitic or proclitic) when it retains or takes an 
independent accent. b. sd. An orthotone word. 
1882 in Ocitvik ‘Annandale’. 1890 D. B. Mownxo in 
Trans. Oxf. Philol, Sov. 7 Mar. 22 Enclitics in Homer 
nearly always follow the first orthotone word of the sentence. 
Hlence O'rthotone vw. frazs., to accent (a word 
ordinarily unaccented). (In mod. Dicts.) 
Orthotonic (fipotg nik), a.! /'ros. [fas prec. 
+ -Ic: cf. Tonic.) = prec. 

1885 Amer. Frn!. Philol. V1. 218 |n all other positions 


the verb is orthotonic, ¢ ¢. the accent falls on the verb if there 
is only one prefix. 

Orthoto:nic, ¢.2 Path. [f. as next + -1c: cf. 
tonic.) Affected with orthotonos. 

a tr. Renatus’ Distemp. [forses 315 An Horse is said 
to be Orthotonic who is stiff all over his Body. 

| Orthotonos (pipp'téngs). Lath. Also -us. 
[f. Onrrto- ‘straight’ + Gr. roves stretch, strain, 
sinew.} Spasm in which the body is stretched out 
straight; a form of tetanus. 

1878 tr. von Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. X1V.318 Then they also 
distinguished an orthotonos, when the body wus stretched 
out straight. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Orthotonus. 1892 W. 
Oster Princ. Med. (1901) 104 When the muscles of the back 
are also involved, tlere is orthotonos, which is more conimon 
than opisthotonos. ; 

Orthotrizne (#1) o,trai;zn). [f. Owtno- ‘right’ 

+ Gr. tpiaiwva trident.] A trizne or tridcntate 
sponge spiculc, whose three prongs or cladi project 
at right angles from the shaft; a simple spicule of 
the rhabdus type, with three secondary rays at one 
end, at right angles with the shaft. 

1887 Sotcas in Ancycl, Brit. XXII. 417/1 The arms 
make different angles with the shaft;.. when extended at 
right angles an orthotrizne. 

Orthotropal (pipetrdpal), 2. ot. ([f. as 
ORTHOTROP-OUS + -AL.] = OrrioTrorous. 

1832 Linn: ey [utrod. Bot. 415 Orthotropal,. straight, and 
having the same direction as the body to which it belongs. 
1882 Standard 9 Oct. §/3 Orthotropal ovules, and luculicidal 
dehiscence were the commonplaces of his conversation, 

Orthotropic (g:petrp pik), a. ot. [f. as 
OxtHotRop-ous + -1¢.] Growing vertically up- 
wards or downwards, as a root or stem. 

1886 Vines Physiol. Plants xvii. 425 Sachs has observed 
that the young primary shoot of /ropxolum majus is at 
first orthotropic. /7¢., The primary shoot of the seedling 
(of ivy] is..at first orthotropic, and radial, 

Orthotropism (gipgtrépiz'm). Zot. [f as 
hext + -18sué.] Vhe condition of being orthotropic; 
tendency tu grow in a vertical direction, upwards 
or downwards. 

1885 Vines in Eucycl. Brit. XVX. 61/1 Orthotropism is 
then mainly due to negative geotropism. 

Orthotropous (pipet: épas), a. Bor. [f. mod. 
L. orthotrop-us, a. Gr. type *dp@dTpom-os, f. dpbo- 
straight + -rpon-os turning, turned + -ous. Cf, 
mod.F. orthotrope.] a. Of an ovule: !laving the 
nucleus straight, i.c. not inverted, so that the micro- 
pyle is at the end opposite the base: = ATROPOUS. 
b. Of an embryo: Having the radicle directed 
towards the hilum: = Homorropous. | ; 

1830 Linptev Wat, Syst. Bot. 236 The embryo is certainly 
orthotropous in Séreplocarpus Kexti. 1880 Gray Struct. 
Bot. vi. § 8. 278 Orthotropous, or straight ovule, is the 
simplest but least common species, being that in which the 
chal.iza is at the evident base, and the orifice at the opposite 
extremity, the whole ovule straight and .. symmetrical, 
Alropous. .is a later and etymologically much better name. 

Orthotropy (g:betrdpi). or. [f. Gr. type 
*épOorponia, t. *pOdtpomes: see prec.) The con- 
dition of being orthotropous. 


ORTIVE. 


1848 Lixnpirv /utrod, Bot. (ed. 3) 11. 41 From the frequent 
examination of the passage from orthotropy to anotropy in 
ovules I am convinced that the umbilical cord is never 
soldered to the ovulary leaf. 

Orthotypous: see OrtTHO-. 

Orthrawin, Orthwart: see OVER-. 

Ortiard, ohs, variant of OrncHarn. 

+Ortive, a. Obs. [ad.L. ortiv-us pertaining 
to rising, f. ortzs rising, rise. So F. orttve (1558 
in Hatz.-Darm., 1762 in Dict. Acad.).] 

1. Astron. Rising; pertaining to the rising of 
a heavenly hody. 

1635 GeLusranD Variation Magn. Needle 5 \t may like- 
wise be performed by the Amplitude Ortive or Occiduall of 
the Sunne. 1669 Sturmy Afariner’s Mag. vir. 45 Tbe Suns 
Azimuth when he riseth, commonly called Ortiue Latitude. 
1727-38 CuamBers Ss. v., Ortive or eastern amplitude, is an 
arch of the horizon intercepted between the point where 
a star rises, and the east point of the horizon, where the 
horizon and equator intersect. : 

2. Arith. Numeration ortive. that part of arith- 
metic which deals with multiplication, division, 
involution, and evolution; as arising or derived 
from #zmeration original, i, e. numeration (in the 
mod, sense), addition, and subtraction. 

1674 JeAKE Arvith. 1, 1. iii. (1701) 13 Numeration Ortive, 
ariseth from the former Species of Numeration Original, 
and consisteth in two things, Reduction, and Figuration. 

Ortment, obs. corrupt form of ORPIMENT. 

Ortografy(e, -phie, ohs. ff. ORTHOGRAPHY. 


Ortolan (futélin). Also 6-8 ortolane, 7 
ortulan, hortulan(e, 8 ortelan. [In sense 1, a. 
obs.F. kortolan, ortolan gardener (15thc, inGodef.), 
ad. L. hortulan-us, f. hortul-us, dim. of hortus 
garden ; in sense 2, a. later F. ovfolan (Cotgr. 1611 
hortolan), a. Prov. ortolan or It. ortolano gardener, 
because this bird frequents gardens: cf. also L. 
hortulanius adj., of or belonging to the garden.] 

+l. A gardener. Ods. rare. 

1526 St. Papers Hen. VIII, VI. 534, 1 yielde my sylffe 
entyerly to the wyll of the moost notable ortolane. : 

2. A small bird, a species of hunting (Zméeriza 
hortulana), found in most European countries, as 
well as in northern Africa and western Asia, and 
highly esteemed for its delicate flavour; the garden- 
bunting. Also called ortolan bunting. 

1656 CowLev Verses §& Ess., Horace, Epod. ii. (1669) 108 
Nor Ortolans, nor Godwits, nor the rest Of costly names 
that glorify a Feast. 1682 WueELER Journ, Greece 1. 67 As 
fat as Hortulans in France and Italie. c1714 Pore Lett. 
(1735) 1. 144, I love no Meat but Ortolans, and no Women 
hut you. 1766 Gotpso. £ss., writ. dy Ordinary of Newgate, 
He..would eat an ortolan for dinner though he begged the 
fuinea that bought it. 1837 M. Donovan Dow. écon. II. 
145 Tbe Ortolan is a small singing bird..common in France, 
Italy, and other parts of Europe. It is the epicure’s prime 
morceau. 1895 Lp. Rosezery in Daily News 3 July 7/4 
The choicest morsel that you can put before an epicure, 
and that is an ortolan inside a quail. 

1834 Mupte Brit. Birds (1841) 11. 33 The ortolan bunting. 
1843 YaRRELL //tst. Bret. Birds I. 457 Tbe Ortolan Bunting 
is only a summer visiter to the middle and northern 
countries of Europe. . ; 

b. Applied in America and the West Indies to 
two other hirds somewhat resembling the ahove, 
and esteemed as table delicacies, viz. the bobolink 
or rice-bird (Dolichonyx oryzivorus), and the 
soree or sora rail (Porzana carolina). 

1666 J. Davies Hest. Cartbby Isls. 89 There are also 
3lack-birds, Feldivars, Thrushes, and Hortolans, ina manner 
like those of the same name among us. 1793 B. Epwarps 
West Ind. iv. 99 note, Vhe most delicious bird in the West 
Indies is the Ortolan or October-bird. It is the Evberiza 
oryztvora of Linnzeus, or rice-bird of South Carolina. 

+Ortrow, 5s. Obs. Forms: 3 ortruwe, 
-trowe, -trewe, -trou, 5 -trow. [A subst. use of 
next: cf. OF. tréow, ¢ryw truth, faith.] Distrust, 
diffidence ; suspicion. 

exz00 Trin. Coll. Hom. 43 Wanrede weched on mannes 
heorte ortruwe pe deud him on helle. /éd. 73 Ortrowe of 
agene mihte letted pe mannes shrifte. 1297 R. Grovuc. 
(Rolls) 7021 Me pincb pat in ortrou pou art more To me of 
pi brober deb. crqzg Eng. Cong. [rel. 128 Men hadden 
grete ortrow vpon hym, that he..wold make bym self kynge 
I-crouned of the lond. 

+Ortrow, ¢z. Oss. [OE. ortriewe, -trywe, 
tréowe, {. On- privative, ‘ without’ + /7dowe, trywe, 
true, faithful, trustworthy.) a. (In OL.) Despair- 
ing. b. Distrustful, unbelieving. 

¢ 893 K. /ELFReD Oros. iv. i. § 7 Hie wt nihstan weron 
ortriewe [J7.5. C. ortreowe] hweper him 2znig moneaca 
cuman scolde, c1z0z0 Wutrstan /fom., xv. (Napier) 91 We 
to ortreowe [v.xr. ortrywe, -truwe] syndan godes mihta. 
¢ 1200 OrMIN 11589 Forr batt he warrp orrtrowwe off Crist 
purrh nipfull modi3znesse. ‘ 

+ Ortrow’, v. Os. [OE. ortritwian, -trywan 
to despair of, f. On- + ¢r#wian to trust, believe. ] 

1. a. trans. Todespair of; todistrust. b. zzér. 
To despair; to he distrustful. 

c1000 AELFric On O. Test. (Gr.) 17. He ortruwode his 
drihtnys mildheortnysse. ¢117§ Lasb. [lom.113 He ne 
scal nohwer ortrowian bi godes fultum. c1z00 7717. Coll, 
liom. 75 Pe man pe ortrowed godes mildhertnesse, he is 
idemd to eche wowe on helle. : 

2. trans. To suspect, have a suspicion of. 

a122¢ Ancr. R. 382 3if eni mon ei swuch bing ortrowed 
bi him, 


1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 2381 Nabeles wel me it | {the liver] consists of three lobes. 
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ortrowede & ne leuede no3t is glose. 1382 Wyciir Fudg. 
vill. 11 Gedeon .. smcot the tentis of the enemyes that 
weren siker, and no thing of aduersyte ortroweden. 

+ Ortrowth. Ods. prec. vb. + -TH: cf. 
irdowp, trywp troth, faith, trust.] Distrust. 

c 1200 ORMiN 3145 He wass ba brobht ut off all Orrtrowwbe 
& orrrapnesse. : 

Ortyard, ortyerd, obs. variants of OrcHaARD. 

+tO-rval. Ods. Herb. [Cf. F. orvale (14thc. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), a name given in France to species 
of Salvia, esp. S. Clarea Clary, and S. pratensis 
Meadow Clary (Littré). The connexion between 
the two senses does not appear.] @ = ORPINE; 
b. The berb Clary. : 

14.. Stockholm Med. AIS. 173 (see Anglia XXI. 442) 
Orpyn or Oruale (crassula maior). 1597 Gerarvre Herbal 
App., Oruall is Orpin. 1658 Puittirs, Ovval, a certain 
herb otherwise called Clary or Clear-eye. 

Orvietan (pivijZtan). Obs. exc. //ist, fad. F. 
orvidtan (1642 in Tatz.-Darm.) or It. orvzetano, 
f. Orvieto, the inventor heing a native of Orvicto 
in Italy.] A composition formerly held to be an 
antidote against poisons ; ‘ Venice Treacle’. Ilence 
gen. and fig. An antidote. 

1676 Phil. Trans. X\. 760 The Orvietan and ptisane of 
Lupins do considerable good to the persons distempered. 
1696 Puituirs (ed. 5), Orvietan, an Alexipharmick Electuary, 
invented by a Mountebank, who was called Orvietanus. 
1goz S. Parker tr. Cicero's De Finibus 1. 44 Our Natural 
Philosophy is our Orvitan against the Fears of Death. 1737 
Bracken Farriery Lipr. (1756) I. 310, | knew some Gentle- 
men who esteem'd the Thing..as a grand Orvietan or 
Counter-Poison. 1821 Scott Aenzhwv. xiii, With these 
drugs will I..compound the true orvietan. /Vofe, Orvietan, 
or Venice treacle, as it was sometimes called, was under- 
stood to be a sovereign remedy against poison, 


Orvieto (orviétc). [Named from Orvieto, a 
city of central Italy: see prec.] A white wine 
made near the city of Orvicto. 


1860 HawtHornE Afard. Faun xxv, (1883) 259 The finest 
Orvieto. .is vulgar in comparison. 


Ory (6ri),@.1 Also 7 orie, 7-9 orey. [f. OnE? 
+ -Y.] Of the nature of, containing, or resembling 
ore; metallic. 

1549 Privy Council Acts 11. 349/1 Trowes of ory powder, 
ij dousen. 1628 H. Burton J/srvael’s Fast 32 Out of gehiose 
Oarie. Bowels the King of England may dig richer Mettals. 
1756 Gentl. Alag. XXVI. 430 Nor does its orey substance at 
all penetrate the ground. 1871 R. Exuis Catudlus xxix. 19 
‘The spoil from out Iberia, known to Tagus’ amber ory stream. 

Ory, 2.2 see ORE 5. 

-ory!, formerly -orie, a suffix forming shs., 
originating in ONorm. Fr. and AFr. -orze = Central 
Fr. -ozre, asin glorie, glotre, which became the form 
for the adaptation of L. words in -drza, and suhseq. 
of those in -drzz, as victoire, offertoire, oratotre, 

purgatoire; thesc also took in Eng, the form -or7e, 
later -oxy, which thus came to be the normal Eng. 
repr. of L. -dréa, -drium, F. -otre. The most 
numerous of these are adaptations of L. neuter 
shs. in -dr22mm, from adjs. in -drizs (see -ory 2), 
or formations of the same type. Usnally, these 
denote a place or instrument used in some process, 
as crematory, directory, dormitory, factory, labora- 
tory, lavatory, observatory, oratory, purgatory, 
refectory, repository, stillatory, sudatory; but oc- 
casionally they have other senses, as azditory, 
promontory, territory. Insome learned or technical 
words the L. form in -oRIUM is retained; thus 
auditorium is differentiated from azditory, crema- 
torium is more frequent than crematory. Ina few 
words -ory is the suffix -y added to an agent-noun 
in -or, e.g. ovator-y (the art of the orator), vector-y 
(the seat of a rector). 

-ory *, formerly -orie, a suffix forming adjs. 
(whence also sbs.), originating in ONF, -or7, -orte, 
and repr. (sometimes through OF, -ozv, -ozre) L. 
-0r7-u5S, -a, -um, itself a compound suffix consisting 
of the adj. formative -z-zs added to derivative sbs. 
in -or (cf. soror sister, soror-7-us sisterly), chiefly 
agent-nouns in -f07, -sor (see -OR), hut sometimes 
app. from the cognate ppl. stem in -Z-, -s-; e.g. 
accitsator-t-us, suasodr-t-us, décrétor-t-us, As an 
agent-n. in -07 is possible from every L. vb., an adj. 
in L. -dré-zs, Eng. -ovy is also always possible, and 
is often in Eng. use when no corresponding L. 
adj. is recorded, and even when no agent-n. occurs ; 
thus, we have comfulsory, dispensatory, tllusory, 
persuasory, without the agent-nouns compulsor, 
etc., and amatory, hortatory, perfunctory, predatory, 
where the L. verb is not even represented in 
English. Instead of -ovy, the Eng. adj. has often 
the extended form -or1AL, less frequently -oR10US. 

Oryal, Oryble, obs. ff. Or1iEL, HORRIBLE. 

Orycterope (ori'ktéroup). Zool. [a. F. oxye- 
térope,ad.mod.L. Orycteropus (-pod-), f. Gr. épueTnp 
digger + movs, mod- foot. Now usually in L. form.] 
A mammal of genus Orycteropits: = AARDVARK, 


1836-9 Topp Cycl. Auat. II. 54/2 In the..Orycterope it 
1840 tr. Cuvier's Anti. 


ORYX. 


Kingd. 125 The orycteropes have long been confounded 
with the ant-eaters...There is but one species known,..the 
orycterope of the Cape. ['I'wo species are now known.] 

So Orycteropodoid (oriktérg podoid)a. [see -01D], 
resembling the genus Orycteropus. 

1890 Cent. Dict. cites Owen. 

+ Oryctics. Obs. rave—'. [ad. Gr. dpverin-ds 
pertaining to digging or mining: see -Ic 2.) = 
OrycTOLOGY. 

1888 R. Y. Tvere in Fortu. Rev. Jan. 57 He added that 
his friend is about to sell his books and buy a spade, with a 
view to graduating with honours in Oryctics, 

Orycto-, comb. form of Gr. dpuerds dug up (cf. 
7a opuxta things dug up), used in moder com- 
pounds (mod.L., Eng., Fr., Ger., etc.), with the 
sense of ‘ fossil’ or ‘ mineral’; see below. 

tOryctogno'stic, 2. Oés. [f. Onycrocyosy, 
after Gr. yvworn-ds in its relation to yva@os 
knowledge.] Pertaining or relating to ‘orycto- 
gnosy’; mineralogical. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) 1. Pref. 13 The second 
part contains the systematic or oryctognostic collection. 
1804 A. Jameson M/ineralogy 1. Introd. 23 The Wernerian 
oryctognostic system is framed in conformity with the 
strictest rules of classification, 1853 Tu. Ross Humboldt’s 
Trav. IW. xxxii. 401 The amygdaloid of Ortiz approaches, 
hy its oryctognostic characters, to the former of those 
formations. 

5o t Oryctogno'stical a. = prec.; + Oryctogno:- 
stically adv. 

1852 Tu. Ross Humboldt's Trav. Introd. 10 The simple 
fossils which compose the mass of mountains, and of which 
the names and character are the object of oryctognostical 
knowledge. 1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Alin. (ed. 3) 57 
One [colour] is, oryctognostically considered, pure or un- 
mixed with any other, and is called the characteristic colour. 

tOrycto'gnosy. Obs. [a. F. oryctognosie 

(Littré), f. Ornycro- + Gr. yao knowledge.] 
The knowledge of minerals; mineralogy. 

1804 Edin. Rev. V.66 Mineralogy might be advantageously 
substituted for ‘Oryctognosie’, 1821 Pinkerton Petrad. I. 
Introd. 32 Werner..in his lectures on Oryctognosy, or the 
general knowledge of minerals. 1852 Tu. Ross Humdéoldt's 
trav, 1. ii. 89 Confounding descriptive mineralogy (orycto- 
gnosy) with geognosy. 

+ Orycto graphy. Oés. [ad. mod.L. orycto- 
graphia (Baier, 1708): see Onycto- and -GRAPHY. 
Cf. F. oryctographie (1771 in Dict. Trévoux).] 
‘The description of ‘ fossils’ or minerals; descrip- 
tive mineralogy. So +Oryctogra‘phic, -ical 
adjs., pertaining to ‘ oryctography ’. 

1753 CHamBers Cycl. Sufp., Oryctography, is that part of 
natural history wherein fossils are described. 1821 Pinxer- 
Ton Petral. 1. 95 Ferber, in his oryctography of Derbyshire, 
mentions iron-stone. 1857 Mayne Exfos, Lex., Orycto- 
graphicus, .. oryctographical. 

Oryctological, a. [f. as next +-1caL: cf. F. 
oryctologigue.} Pertaining or relating to orycto- 
logy; mineralogical or palzeontological. 

1804 J. Parkinson Organic Renz. 1. 22 The oryctological 
history of..Germany. 1846 J. Baxter Lidr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) I. 340 A geological, mineral, and oryctological account 
of this sand district having been given. 
Orycto'logist. [t. as next + -1st.] One versed 
in oryctology ; a mineralogist or palzontologist. 

1799 De Serrain Phil. Trans, LXX XIX. 151 Impressions 
or remains of plants. .by more ancient and less enlightened 
oryctologists, supposed to belong to plants actually growing 
in temperate and cold climates. 1842 H. Mitter O. 2. 
Sandst. xiv. (ed. 2) 301 With which [substances] the orycto- 
logist has still to acquaint himself. 

Orycto‘logy. Now rare. [mod. f. (F. orycto- 
fogte, 1755 in Hatz.-Darm.): see OrycTo- and 
-LOGY.] The science of ‘fossils’ or things dug 
out of the earth, either (a) inorganic or (6) organic; 
a. the science which deals with the nature and 
composition of rocks and minerals, mineralogy ; 
b. that department of geology which deals with 
fossil organic remains, palzeontology. 

1753 Campers Cycl. Supp., Oryctology. is the part of 
physics which treats of fossils.. Under this head comes the 
doctrine of salts, sulphurs, stones, gems and metals. 1804 
J. Parkinson Organic Kem.1.21 To enumerate all the writers 
on oryctology of this period would be unnecessary. 1842 
H. Mitter O. 2. Sandst. vii. (ed. 2) 147 There was almost 
nothing known at the period of the oryctology of the older 
rocks, 1846 Dana Zoofh. (1848) 537, | know of no copy of 
the Oryctology of Moscow in this country. 
+Ory:ctozoo logy. Oés. rare—°. [mod. f. 
Orycto- + ZooLocy.] That department of geology 
which deals with fossil animal remains. So 
+ Ory:ctozoolo'gical a. 

1857 Mayne E-rfos. Lex., Oryctozoologia, ..oryctozodlogy. 
A work was published under this title by Eichwald in 1821. 
Oryctozoologicus,..oryctozodlogical. 

+ Oryelle, obs. variant of ORL, alder. 
¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 369/2 Oryelle tre, supra in aldyr tre. 
Oryloge, Orynal(e, obs. ff. HoRoLoGE, URINAL. 
Oryx (¢'tiks). Also 4-7 orix, (4-6 origen, 7 
pl. origes). [a. L.oxyx (acc. oxygenz), a. Gr. Spuf, 
dpuy- (1) a pickax, (2) a kind of antelope or 
gazelle, so called from its pointed horns. ] 

a. The name in ancient Greek and Latin for an 
antelope of northern Africa, perh. Oryx leucoryx 
or O. deisa. In the LXX and Vulgate used to 
render Heh. sin #0 (1611 wild ox, wild bull, 


ae 


ORYZIVOROUS. 


&.V. antelope); hence occurring in Wyclif, etc. 
but erroneously identified with some small hiber- 
nating animal. b. In mod. Zool., a genus of 
African antelopes, of large size, with long straight 

(or slightly curved) pointed horns in both sexes ; 
an antelope of this genus. The South African 
species is O. capensis, the gemsbok. 

1382 Wyc.iF Deut. xiv. 5 This is the beest that 3e owen to 
eete; oxe, and sheep, and she geet, .. phigarg, origen. 
— /sa. li. 20 The vnclene beste. .tbat is clepid orix [1388 the 
beeste orix}. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.xvuu. Ixxix. 
(MS. Bodl.) If. 280b/2 Orix hatte Tho in Ebrewe and is 
acounted in be lawe amonge vnclene bestes, .. is a_beste 
liche to a water mows. 1535 CoveRDALE Deut. xiv. 5 These 
are the Beestes which ye shal eate: Oxen, Shepe, Goates, 
Hert, Roo, Bugle, wylde goate, Vnicorne, Origen and came- 
lion. 1601 Hottano Pliny I. 231 Of this kind be the Origes, 
the only beasts, as some thinke,.. that. .haue theirhaire grow- 
ing contrariwise and turning toward the head. 1778 Be. 
Lowtn /satah Prel. Diss. (ed. 12) 37 Like an oryx (a large 
fierce wild beast) in the toils. 1827 tr. Crvier's Anim. 

Vingd. 1V. 187 The Caffrarian oryx is an animal of remark- 
able beauty and vigour. 1876 E. E. Frewer tr. Verne's 
Adv. 3 Eng. & 3 Russ. in S. Afr. xvi. 123 A herd of about 
twenty of the species of antelope known as the oryx. 

Oryzivorous (prizivoras), @. ff. mod. L, 
oryzivor-us {, orysa, Gr. Opufa rice + -vorus de- 
vouring) + -ovus.] Ricc-eating, feeding upon rice. 

1857 in Mayne Expos. Ler. E 

Os! ps. Anal. [L. os, pl. ossa.] The Latin 
word for bone, commonly used in Anatomy in the 
mod.L. names of particular bones. Such are 

Os cxrlcis, the heel-bone; os corz, the hip- or haunch-bone; 
oshyoides, hyotdeum,or hypsiloides, the Hyoiv or U-shaped 
bone of the tongue; os ‘nnominatum, the INNOMINATE or 
hip-bone; os orbiculare, the OruicuLar bone; os pudis= 
Pusis; os sacrum=SacruM ; etc. 

1548-77 Vicaxky Anat. ix. (1888) 75 These bones be.. 
broade towardes the Hanches, and before they ivoyne and 
make Os fectinis. 1611 Cotcr. sv. Os, Os de la hanche, 
the third part of Os //fnon. 1741 Moxro Anat. Bones (ed. 3) 
192 Os sacrum is so called on being offered asa dainty 
Bit in Sacrifice. 1749 Fretpinc 7. Joues vit. xiii, The os 
or bone very plainly appeared through the aperture. 1754- 
64 Smecuie WMrdwtf I. 74 Eacb os /nvominatnum 1s in 
infants composed of three different bones, under the appella- 
tion of os Lim, Ischium, and Pubis. 1842 KE, Watson 
Anat. Vade JM. (ed, 2) 84 The Os Calcis may be known by 
its large size and oblong figure. /érd. 58 he Os Hyoides.. 
gives support to the tongue. , 

ll Os 2 (ps). Anat. [L. 6s, pl. dra.] The Latin 
word for mouth, used in anatomy in naming 
the mouths or cntrances of certain passages; esp. 
in os zter? the mouth or orifice of the uterus; 
os uteri externum, also os lincze, the lower or 
outer orifice of the utero-cervical canal; os wter? 
tnlernum, the upper and inncr end of the same. 

3737 Med. Essays (Edinb.) III. xix. 318, 1 examined her 
Condition, and found that the Os 7incz had .. not yielded. 
1754-64 SMELLIE Wicdltif, [. 193 If the os uteri remains close 
shut. 1872 F. G. Tuomas Dis. Vonen (ed. 3) 35 The changes 
which the os undergoes luring pregnancy, 

Os, obs. variant of As, Us; sce also Osan. 

Os ace, an illitcrate pl. of O ace for O-yes, OYEz. 

Osage, obs. variant of Usacr. 

Osan, Osanna, obs. ff. Hosanna. 

Osar (6'sa1). Geol. [ad. Sw. dsar, pl. of ds 
ridge ‘of a roof or hill), a ‘ rigg’ or long hill ridge 
of uniform height. In Eng. use sometimes os, pl. 
osar, but usually osar as sing., with pl. osars.] 
A term for certain narrow ridgcs or mounds of 
gravel which occur in glaciated regions, the actual 
origin of which has not becn precisely explained. 

They are essei tially the same as the 4ases of Scotland 
and the eskars of Ireland; but they are often much 
elongated, some examples in Sweden being tore than 
a hundred miles in Iengih, Some American geologists 
restrict the term to these very elongated and special forms, 

3854 H. Mitcrer Sch. & Schm. xix. (1857) 429 Vhere is a 
wonderful group of what are now termed osavs, in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Inverness. .. As all, or almost 
all, the shells of the boulder clay are of species that still live, 
we may infer that the mysterious osavs were formed not 
very long ere the introduction {of man] upon our planet. 
1889 F. G. Wricut sce Age N. Amer. 479 Osars and 
kames, whose conditions of formation were exceptional. 

Osay, variant of OsEy, Oés., a sweet wine. 

Osburow, obs. corrupt f. OsNaBuRe (linen). 

Oscheal (pskz4l), a. [f. Gr. daxe-ov (see 
next) + -AL.} Of or relating to the scrotum. 

Oscheo- (pskz0), before a vowel osche-, com- 
bining form of Gr. éoyxeov scrotum ; in medical and 
surgical terms, as O-scheocele [Gr. «Ay tumour], 
tumour of the scrotum, scrotal hernia. O-scheolith 

[Gr. Ai@os stone], a stony concretion formed in the 
scrotum (Mayne Z.xfos. 1ex.1857). O'scheoplasty 
(Gr. mAaorés mouldcd], plastic operation for the 
Testoration of the scrotum (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; hence 
Oscheopla‘stic a. (Dunglison A/ed. Lex. 1842). 

1727-41 Campers Cycl., Oscheocele, in medicine, a kind of 
hernia, wherein the intestines or omentum descend into the 
scrotum, 1878 1. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1. 674 When the 
oblique or direct [hernia] has passed into the scrotum it is 
called a ‘scrotal hernia’ or ‘oscheocele'. 

Oscillance (psilains). [f. L. oscid/dnt-em, pr. 
pple. of osci//are: see OSciLLANT and -ance.] An 
oscillation ; a swinging to and fro. 


! 
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1852 Baltey Festus (ed. 5) xxviii. 466 My heart's poles now | 
are fixed like earth's tn Heaven,. .and al] ceased Their torrid | 
oscillances (ed. 4, 1848, oscillancies). 

O-scillancy. [f. as prec.: see -aNcy.] = prec. 

1727 Baitry vol. II, Oscil/ancy, a swinging to and fro, a 
see-sawing. 1848 [see prec., quot. 1852]. 

O'scillant, cz. [ad. L. oscillant-em, pr. pple. 
of osctllare: see next.}] Oscillating, that oscillates. 

1857 Mayne Expos. Lex., Oscillans,..anthers attached.. 
by a very small point situated towards the middle of tbeir 
lengtb, so as to be sustained as in equilibrium: oscillant. 


Oscillate (pssileit), v. [f L. oseil/at-, ppl. 
stem of osci/ldre to swing: see -ATE3.] 

1. zxtr. To swing backwards and forwards, like 
a pendulum; to vibrate; to move to and fro 


between two points. 

1726 Stone Wath. Dict.s.v. Oscillation, If a single Pendu- 
lum be suspended between two Semi-Cycloids ..so that the 
String as it oscillates, folds about them, all the Oscillations, 
however unequal, will be Isochronal in a Non-resisting 
Medium. 1756 Burke Sud/. §& &. 1v. xii, Move any body, 
asa pendulum, in one way, and it will continue to oscillate 
in an arch of the same circle, until the known causes make 
it rest. 1802 Prayrair //ustr. Hution. Th. 438 There isa 
certain mean condition, about which our system perpetually 
oscillates. 1840 Cartyte Heroes iv. (1272) 127 You look at 
tbe waves oscillating hither, thither on the beach. 1869 
Prititrs Vesuv. iv. 110 The magnetic needles oscillated 
both vertically and borizontally. 

b. loosely. ‘Yo move or travel to and fro. 

1865 Dickens Wut, #y. 1m. iv, Miss Lavinia, oscillating 
between the kitchen and the opposite room, prepared tlie 
dining-table in the latter chamber. 1891 N. Goutp Double 

vent 316 He spends his time oscillating between Australia 
and England and vice-versa. ; 

2. fig. To fluctuate between two opinions, prin- 
ciples, purposes, ctc., each of which is held in 
sneccssion; to vary betwcen two limits which are 
reached alternately. 

a3797 Burke Powers Juries Prosec. Libels Wks. 1877 
VI. 161 If they willoscillate backward and forward between 
power and popularity. 18z0 Haziitt Lect, Dram, Lit, 340 
‘The language oscillates between bombast and bathos. 1860 
Hartwi. Sea & Wond. t. 13 ‘The temperature of the surface- 
water oscillates. between 82° and 85°. 1875 Jowett /’/ato 
111. 23 Human nature oscillates between good and evil. 

3. /rans. To cause to swing or vibrate to and fro. 

1766 Buackaurne Confess, iit. 56 ‘The Remonstrants, who 
oscillate the question backwards and forwards till no mortal 
can find out what they mean. 1858 Greener Gunnery 129 
Lancaster's oval shell, oscillated in its flight, took a flight 
so extraordinary. 

Oscillating, ff/.a. [f. prec. + -1Nc2.] Swing- 
ing or moving to and fro, vibrating. 

1743 Emerson #7uxtons 294 If the oscillating Body is not 
a Globe. 1835 Ktrsy //ad, 4 /nst. Anim, 1. iv. 146 These 
oscillating plants owe their existence to different species of 
animalcules. 1899 Ad/butt’s Syst. Med, V1. 681 When the 
patient's eyes are closed, he may walk in an uncertain 
oscillating fashion. 

b. spec. Applicd to machines or parts of them 
characterized by the oscillatory motion of somc 
part or parts, which in other cases are fixed. 

Such are oscillating cylinder, a cylinder in a steam-engtne 
mounted on trunnions and oscillating through a small arc, 
so that the piston-rod can follow the movements of the crank ; 
oscillating engine, one having an oscillating cylinder; ctc. 

1821 Specif, Mandy's Patent No. 4558. 4 A longitudinal 
section of the oscillating engine. 1870 Pudlic Opin. 16 July 
81 The turning gear cousists of a small supplemental oscil- 
lating cylinder. 1875 Kwicut Dict. Mech. 1580/1 Oscillaiing 
sleam-engines frequently have oscillating valves working in 
their trunnions. 1882 Aep. to Ho. Repr. Prec Alet. U.S. 21 
A Huntington oscillating mill is used, crushing about 7 
tons of ore per day. 


Oscillation (psilé fon). (ad. L. oserdlalion-em, 
n. of action from oseil/d-re to swing. Cf. Fr. 
oscillation (1701 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. The action of oscillating; swinging to and 
fro like that of a pendulum; a periodic movement 


to and fro, or up and down. 

Angular oscillation, gyration. Axis of oscillation: see 
Axis 6. Centre of oscillation: see CENTRE 16. 

1658 Putttirs, Osci//ation, a hanging or lottering motion, 
a swinging upon a rope whose ends are tyed to several 
beams. 1713 2. Tayuor in Pdrl. Trans. Abr. VI. 7 
theading) Of Finding the Centre of Oscillation. 1726 [see 
Oscittate 1). 1822 Imison Sc. & 47¢ 1. 80 Observing the 
oscillations of a lamp which was hung from the ceiling. 
1831 Brewster Newton (1855) 1. xiii. 362 The tides are 
the consequence of the perpetual oscillation of the waters 
of theocean, 1865 Livincstone Zambesi xxv. 535 Evidences 
of the oscillations of land and sea. 1872 B. Stewart //eat 
§ 77 The rate..of a watch depends upon the ttme of oscilla- 
tion of its balance-wheel. . ; 

b. In Acoustics, sometimes = vibration; somc- 
times = Beat 56.18. rare, 

2. fig. A swaying to and fro between two states, 
opinions, principles, purposes, etc.; alternating 
variation, finctuation, wavering. 

1798 Mattuus Popul. (1817) I. 27 The same retrograde and | 
progressive movements, with respect to happiness..‘his | 
sort of oscillation will not probably be obvious to common 
view. 1809-10 COLERIDGE Friend (1865) 216 This oscillation 
of political optnion. 1876 Rocers /o/, Econ. iii. (ed. 3) 
29 There are always oscillations in price. 1884 Bower 
& Scott De Bary’s Phaner, 42 Oscillations and transttions 
between the related types are by no means rare. 

Oscillative (p’sile'tiv), a. [f. L. osezlal-, ppl. 
stem of osci//a@re to OSCILLATE + -IVE.] Charac- 
terized by oscillating, oscillatory. 


OSCITANCY. 


3859 I. Tavitor Logic in Theol. 281 This oscillative 
antagonism between incompatible paradoxes. 

Hence O'scillatively adv., by means of oscilla- 
tion (physically, in opinion, etc.). 

1891 E. A. Aspotr Philomythus ix. 220 Bringing your 
reader to a predetermined conclusion oscillatively, 

Oscillator (p'silcttoz). [agent-n. in L. form 
from L, osct/lare to OSCILLATE.] 

1. One who oscillates in action or thought. 

1835 De Quincey Jory's Acc. Toryism, etc. Wks. 1853-5 
XV. 207 All otbers are temporisers, waiters upon occasion 
and opportunity, compromisers, oscillators, 

2. A machine to produce oscillations. 

1898 Newspaper, Mr. Tesla..claims that he can produce, 
by means of an instrument called the electrical oscillator, a 
vibratory force capable of causing builliant lights to burst 
forth without material connection with an electrical instru- 
nent. 

| Oscillatoria (psilitd-rid). ot, [mod.L., 
fem. of *osezd/alorius: see next and -ory.] A genns 
of confervoid Algz, typifying the N.O. Osct//a- 
tortacew, growing in dense slimy tufts, in running 
or stagnant water, and exhibiting an oscillatory 
or wavy motion. Also called Osctl/aria. 

1861 Miss Pratt Flower, P47, 1.55 The Oscillatorias. .are 
weeds of our fresh or salt water,.. whose thread-like forms 
twtst about like worms, : 

Hence Oscillatoria‘ceous a., belonging to the 
Natural Order Osct//aloriacex : see above. 

1881 Nature XXIII. 494 Various oscillatortaceous forms 
and diatoms. 

Oscillatory ‘silateri), a. [f. L. type *oseé?- 
lalort-us, {. osctllare, oscillat- to OSCILLATE: see 
-orY.] Characterized by swinging or moving to 
and fro like a pendnlum. 

1738 Gray Lefé. in Poems (1775) 35 My motions at present 
..are much like those of a pendulum or (Dr. Longically 
speaking) oscillatory. ! swing froin Chapel or Hall home, 
and from home to Chapel or Hall. 1756 Burke Sud/. & &. 
lv. xxiii, A gentle oscillatory motion, a rising and falling. 
1833 Hexscurt Astron. xi. 367 The perihelia describe con- 
siderable angles by an ud motion to and fro. 1879 
Proctor Pleas. Mays Sc. ii. 29 Like other movements tending 
to restore equilibrium,the atmospheric motions are oscillatory. 

Oscine (p’sin), a. [f. L. oscen, oscin- (see next), 
the end of the word being app. taken as = -INE1.] 
Of or pertaining to the Oscines ; oscinine. 

1883 Nation (N. Y.) 29 Mar. 281/2 Boot. .is used to denote 
the continuous front sheath of the tarsus of most oscine or 
singing birds, like the robin. 1885 Lidrar. Alay. (U.S.) 
Aug. 97 Those liquid bird-phrases that..have been the same 
since first an oscine throat was filled with music. | 

| Oscines (p’siniz), sb. pi. [a. L. oseznés, pl. 
of oscen, oscin-, f. ob (OB-) + can-cre to sing.] 

1. Rom, Anita. The birds from whose notes or 
voices auguries were taken, e. g. the raven, owl, etc. 

1621 Bratuwatt Wat. Emdassie (1877) 52 The Augur 
hauing left behind him his Oscines or Prophesing birds. 
1656 Biount Glossogr., Oscines are these kind of birds, by 
whose chirping, feeding, noise or voyces the Augures fore- 
told things to come ; as the Crow, Pie, Chough. : 

2. Ornith. In some systems of classification, the 
name of an order or cxtcnsive group of birds. 
the ‘Song-birds’, containing those families of the 
/nsessores or Passerine Birds which possess true 
song-muscles, attached to the extremities of the 
Inonchial scmi-rings and forming a complicated 


and effective mnsical apparatus, 

Introduced into Ornithology in 1812 by Blasius Merrem, 
as one of two divisions of the Hymenofodes; also used by 
Keyserling and Blasius 1830-40, Miller 1845-6 (Osec‘nes or 
Polymyodt), Cabanis 1847, Sundevall 1872-4, Gadow 1893, 
and other recent naturalists. 

1885 Newton in Aacycl. Brit. XVII). 28/2 The Oscines 
or true 7asseres..a group in which the vocal organs.. 
attain the greatest perfection. 1896 — Dict. Birds \nirod. 
115 ‘hus we reach the true Oscines, the last and highest 
group of Birds, and one which..it is very hard to subdivide. 
[bid s.v. Syrinx 940 Most of the Oscines seem to possess 
five or seven pairs of syringeal muscles. : 

Hence O'scinine (-3in , + Oscisnian aajs., be- 
longing to the Oscznes. 

1896 Newton Dict. Birds Introd. 66 In all these species 
he found the vocal orgaus to differ essentially in structure 
from those of other Birds of the Old World, which we now 
call Passerine, or, to be still more precise, Oscinine [1885 in 
Encyel. Brit. XVM. 27/2 Oscinian). /bid. 95 The other 
families forming Sundevall’s ScuteUiplantares are not 
Oscinine (Zucycl. Brit. 41 Oscinian], nor all even Passerine. 


Oscitance (p’sitans). [f. as OsciTanT: see 
-ANCE.] Yawning; failure to be alert, inattention. 

1636 Fitz-Gerrray //oly Transp. (1881) 177 A bosom 
benefice, A true peculiar, that will not dispense With the least 
oscitance, my Conscience. 1647 Ilammonp Power of Aeys 
iv. 92 The negligence or oscitance of these Grammarians. 


Oscitancy (p'sitinsi). [f. as prec.: sec -aNncy.] 
1. Drowsiness, such as is manifested by yawning; 


duliness, indolcnce ; negligence, inattention. 

2619 W. Sctater £.xf.1 Thess, 168 Tendring their presence 
in the congregation to fill vp the number, but with such 
Oscitancie (printed Oscitaurie], and gaping drowzinesse, 
that they regard not what is spoken, a 1620 J. DYKE Sed. 
Serm. (1640) 34 An oscitaucy of spirit. 1658 W. Burton 
Itin, Anton, 62, | judge it rather the Historians oscitancie, 
and supine negligence, 1784 CowPeR Task u. 774 Her, 
whose winking eye, And slumb‘ring oscitancy mars the 
brood. 1900 F. Hatt in Nation (N. Y.) 15 Feb. 127/2 
Tbat they all went astray owing to a coincidence of oscitancy 
is clearly Leyond belief. 


OSCITANT. 


b. (With f/.) An instance or example of this. 

1677 R. Cary Palxol. Chron u. 0. i, 210 Bishop Usher 
roundly censures this as an Oscitancy in him. 1782 Gevtd, 
Mag. LI. 574 The oscitancies of Mr. Wharton ,, do certainly 
deserve reprehension. — . : ; 

2. Yawning; gaping with sleepiness; oscitance. 

1717 Entertainer No, 2. 11 In the case of Oscitancy, 
when one Person has extended or dilated his Jaws, he has 
set the whole Company into the sume Posture. 18z2-34 
Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 111. 332 The particular kind of 
pandiculation .. being called, oscitancy, yawning, or gaping. 

Oscitant (p'sitant),@. Nowvrare or Obs. fad. 
L, oscitant-em, pr. pple. of oscz/are to gape, yawn: 
see OSCITATE and -aAntT. Cf. F. oscttand (1812 in 
Matz.-Darm.).] Gaping from drowsincss, yawn- 
ing; hence, drowsy, dull, indolent, negligent. 

1625 J. Kine David's Strait 18 They thinke it too lone 
a taske for so short a life,..they growe oscitant, and will 
peruse none. 1647 Word for Army in Harl. Misc. (1745) 
V. 572 An oscitant and untrussed Kind of Deportment in all 
Mentowards publick Affairs. 1690 oyLe Chr. Virtuoso 1. 16 
Perfunctory looks of Oscitant or Unskilful Beholders. 1809 
Cotenwcr Lett., to 7. Poole (1895) 551 Southey, who has 
been my corrector, has been strangely oscitant, or..has not 
understood the sentences. ; . 

Hence O'scitantly adv., drowsily, indolently. 

1653 H. More Conject. Cabbal, (1713) p. iii, Which those 
drowsie Nodders over the Letter of the Scripture have very 
oscitatly collected. 1698 Fryer £. /udia ¥ P. 331 These 
busy ‘Vutors of Mankind, who upbraid the slothful and 
oscitantly idle. 

+ O-scitate, v. Obs. rare. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
osctlare to open (as a mouth), also -dv7 to gape, 
yawn, f. és mouth + e7/dre to move, actuate.] v/v. 
To yawn or gape from drowsiness. 

1623 CockEerAM, Oscitafe, to yawne, to gape for want of 
sleepe. 1755 JouNnson, /0 Yawn, to gape; to oscitate. 

Oscitation (gsitZifan). fad. L. oscitation-em, 
n. of action f. oscz¢dve: see prec.] 

1, The action of yawning or gaping from drowsi- 
ness. Also fig. 

1547 BoorpE Srev. Health ccixii. 88b, Ossitacio is the 
latin worde. .. In englyshe it is named ossitacion, yeanyng, 
or gapynge. 1615 CrooxE Body of Man 289 As it happeneth 
in oscilations or yawnings when wee hold our breath long. 
1787 Minor m. iv. 168 The Ladies, after much oscitation, 
declared they did not understand. 1817 Petricrew Jfev2, 
Dr. Lettsom (11, 284 The paroxysm came on at six o'clock 
in_the evening with great oscitation. — 

_2. The condition or fact of being drowsy, listless, 
inattentive, or negligent; an instance of inattention 
or negligence. 

1656 Blount Glossogy., Oscitation,..negligence or idleness. 
1697 BentLEyY Efist. Lurip~ides Wks. 1836 II. 209 "Tis a 
mere oscitation of our Scholiast, and of Suidas, that gaped 
after him. 1741-70 Mrs. Carter, etc, Le?t. (1808) 45 These 
transient fits of oscitation, and inactivity, are perhaps no 
more than a necessary relaxation to the mind. 1 A.W. 
Happan Afost. Success. (1883) 138 The natural oscitation 
on the part of individuals in the matter of rigorous ad. 
herence to admitted principle. 

Oscnode (p'sk;noud). Geom. [f. Osc(uLATE + 
Nopg.] <A node of a plane curve where the two 
branches have a contact of a higher order. 

1852 Cavcey HWzks. 11. 28 The oscnode is a double point 
which is a point of osculation on one of the branches through 
it. 1873 SaLMon Higher Plane Curves 207 Three nodes may 
coincide as consecutive points of a curve of finite curvature 
giving rise not to a triple point but to the singularity called 
an oscnode, this is in fact an osculation or three-pointic 
contact of two branches of the curve. 

Oscula, pl. of OscuLum. 

O'sculable, 2. zonce-wd. [f. L. osculari to kiss 
+ -BLE.] Capable of being kissed. 

1893 [Westin Gaz. 6 Dec.2/1 The tangible, nay, osculable, 
Pope may yet..oust the invisible Mahatma. 

Osculant ('skizlint), a. fad. L. osculant-em, 
pr. pple. of oscu/ari to kiss.] 

1. Kissing. rare. 

In mod. Dicts. . 

2. Situated between and connecting two things; 
intermediate ; sfec. in Vat. ist. applied to two 
species, genera, or familics, that are united by 
some common characters, and to an intermediate 
species, genus, or group, which unites in itself the 
characters of two groups. 

[r819 W. S. MacLeay Horz Extomologice 37 These 
genera I propose to call oscudantia, from their occurring as 
it were at the point where the circles touch one another.] 
1826 Kixsy & Sr. Exttomol. 1V. 234 The internal sense.. 
is osculant between intellect and sense. /éid. 382 They may 
form an osculant group, partly winged and partly apterous. 
1873 G. Henstow 7%. /volut.i. 7 Forms..intermediate to 
other forms hitherto well distinct—‘ osculant’ or intercalary 
forms as they are called. 

Oscular (gskilar), a. [f. L. type osczularis 
(used in mod.L.), f. oscudum little mouth, pretty 
mouth, kiss: see -AR. ] 

1. Of or belonging to the mouth or to kissing. 

Osenular muscle Gnusculus oscularis), the orbicularis oris 
or sphincter muscle of the lips, the kissing muscle. 

1828 Blackw. Mag. XXIV. 870 Neither let indignation 
curl that oscular lip of thine. 1870 W. K. WicraM 12 Woxn- 
derf. Tales (1883) 196 Who smiled aren all—though she 
kept a far sweeter Constriction of oscular muscle for Peter, 
1891 S. Mostyn Czratica 100 They had.. lavished such 
endearments npon Ethel, both verbal and oscular, 

2. Zool. Of or pertaining to the osculum of a 


tapc-worm, or of a sponge. 
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188: P. M. Duxcanin Frad. Linn. Soc. XV. 320 The oscular 
processes are short, unequal, differently directed. 1887 
Soutas in Lncycl, Brit. XXII. 420/1 In this sponge .. the 
function of the oscular sphincters can be readily demonstrated. 

3. Afaih, Pertaining to a higher order of contact 
than the first (cf. OSCULATE 4). 

Oscular line, a singularity of a surface, consisting of a 
straight line which lies upon the surface throughout its whole 
length, and everywhere in the same tangent-plane; the 
section of the surface by this plane containing this line 
three times. 

1869 Cay.ey IVks. VI. 334 The tangent plane containing 
the. .oscular line may be termed. .an oscular tangent plane. 

+ Osculary. O6és.rare. [f. L. osczel-um kiss + 
-ARY.] Something to be kissed: see OSCULATORY 56. 

1537 Latimer Ser. bef. Conzoc. Dj b, Some brought forth 
.. Manuaries for handlers of reliques,..some oscularies for 
Kyssers. 

Osculate ‘p'skizlet),a. [f. L.oscel-uim + -AlE*%.] 
Furnished with oscula : see OscuLUM 3. 

1857 Mayne Expos. Le.x., Osculatus, having well marked 
little mouths or suckers, as the 7zu/ia osculata: osculate. 

Osculate (pskizlet), v. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
osculari to kiss, f. osceelum little mouth, kiss.] 

1. trans. To kiss, salute with contact of the lips; 
intr. Yo kiss each other. rare. 

1656 Btount Glossogr., Osculate, to kiss, to love heartily, 
to imbrace. 1873 54. Pauls Mag. Mar. 259 Professedly 
prudish..they. mutter, nod, osculate. 

2. drans. To bring into close contact or union, 

1671 Grew Anat. Plants ii. § 16 Vhe two main Branches 
of the Lobes both meeting, and being osculated together, 
are thus dispos‘d into one round and tubular ‘Trunk. 

3. intr. To come into close contact or union; to 
have close contact with each other, to come to- 
gether. In Nat. Hist. To have contact through 
an intermediate species or genus (cf. OSCULANT), 

1737 Bracken Farritery {mfpr. (1757) 11. 28: You may.. 
cause. .the Blood-Vessels to osculate, or join together, so that 
the Wound tay be closed in its whole Length. 1849 F. W. 
Newman Sou vi. 209 ‘Though in their higher development 
the Sciences osculate, yet (to the human inind) their bases 
are quite independent. 1858 Froupe ///st. Eng, xxiii. 1V. 
478 Osculating in separate points with the deeper impulses 
of the age. 1866 Sat, Rev. 21 Apr. 479/2 To show how these 
countries crossed, osculated, and reacted upon each other. 

4. Math. trans. Yo have contact of a higher 
order with, esp. the highest contact possible for 
two loci; to have three or more coincident points 
in common with ; zx¢r. (for reff.) to osculate each 
other: as two curves, two surfaces, or a surface 
and a curve. 

1727-41 CHAMBERS Cycd. s.v. Oscudim, A circle described 
on the point C, as a centre, .. with the radius of the evolute 
iWC, is said to osculate, kiss, the curve described by evolu. 
tion, in 4/; which point J/ is cailed by the inventor Huy- 
gens, the osculum of the curve. 1841 J. R. Younc Math. 
Dissert. ii. 52 Two surfaces osculate at a potnt when they 
have a common indicatrix there. 1885 LeupesporF Cre- 
mona's Proj. Geont. 189 Vhree of the four points of intersec- 
tion of the conics lie indefinitely near to one another, and 
may be said to coincide in the point A ; and the conics are 
said to osculate at th® point A. 1896 Loney Coord. Geom. 
(ed. 2) § 428 Contact of the third order is. .a}] that two conics 
can have, and then they are said to osculate one another. . . 
In general one curve osculates another when it has the 
highest possible order of contact with the second curve. 

Hence O'sculating Af/. a., usually in sense 4, as 
osculaling circle, curve, plane, sphere. 

1816 tr. Lacrozx's Diff. & Int. Catculus 108 This circle, called 
the osculating circle, will be the limit of all the others. 184 
J.R. Younc Wath, Dissert.ii. 64 The surface in the direction 
ofthat line will lie more closely tothe osculating sphere. 1865 
Pall Mall G.25 May x Lord Granville. .is, as it were, to use 
a mathematical metaphor, an osculating plane to all the 
different shades of aristocratic and cultivated liberalism. 
1879 THomson & Tair Wat. Phil. 1,1. § 8 The plane of the 
curvature on each side of any point of a tortuous curve .. 
the Osculating Plane of the curve at that point. 

Osculation (pskizlé-fan).  [ad. L. osenladién- 
em, n. of action from oscular7 to kiss, OSCULATE, 
So F. osculalion (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. The action of kissing, a kiss. 

1658 Puitiirs, Oscu/ation, a kissing or imbracing. 1715 
tr. ancirollus’ Rerumt Mem. 1. w. iv. 164 This Ceremony 
of Osculation was esteem’d such an Honour. 1855 THACKERAY 
Newcontes 1. xxiii. 220 If osculation isa mark of love, surely 
Mrs. Mack is the best ofmothers. 1858— V7rgiz. (1879) 1.375 
And here, I suppose, follow osculations between the sisters. 
1865 Sat. Kev. 23 Dec, 779/1 Promiscuous osculation is the 
last thing he dreams of. 

2. Close contact: @. in generalsense. b. Anat. 
The mutual contact of bloodvessels. @ Geom, 
Contact of a higher order; the fact of touching at 
three or more coincident points: see OSCULATE @. 4. 

1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chynt. 130 The osculations of the 
vesselsofthe womb. 1671 Grew Axat. Plantsii. § 15 These 
Osculations of the Lignous Body, and so the interception of 
the Insertions of the Cortical, are not to be observ'd by the 
traverse cut of the Root. 
Triangles \. 10 in Anti-Facobin, No Circles join in oscula- 
tion sweet! 1816 tr. Lacroix's Diff §& Int. Calculus 116 
Called the contact of osculation. 1838 Proc. Amer. Phil. 
Soc. 1. 37 Formation of ring or instant of osculation of limbs, 
1860 Farrar Orig. Lang. ix. 202 Are there any points of 
osculation between the languages of these three great dis- 
tinct families? 

Osculatory (e'skizlateri), sd. fad. med. L. 
osculdlori-um tablet to be kissed during Mass, f, 
ppl. stem of osczdari to kiss: see OSCULATE v. and 


-oRY1.] A painted, stamped, or caryed represen- 


1798 Frere & Canninc Loves of | 


-OSE. 


tation of Christ or the Virgin, formerly kissed by 
the priest and people during Mass. 

1763 urn £ecd. Law I. 265 The parishioners shall find 
at their own charge..a vessel for the blessed water, an 
osculatory, a candlestick fur the taper at Easter. /6/d. II. 
130 The osculatory was a tablet or board, with the picture 
of Christ, or the blessed virgin, or some other of the saints, 
which after the consecration of the elements in the eucharist, 
the priest first kissed himself, and then delivered it to the 
people for the same purpose. 1882-3 Scuarr Encycl. Relig. 

mw. 11. 1207. 

Osculatory (y’skislatari), a. [ad. L. type 
*osculalori-us see prec.), f. ppl. stem of osculari to 
kiss: see -ony 2,] 

1. Of, belonying to, or characterized by kissing. 

1849 THACKERAY /endennis xxiv, The two ladies went 
through the osculatory ceremony. 188: Lp. Duxraven in 
19th Cent. No. 38.639 It must be an osculatory process more 
useful than agreeable. 

2. Afath. Osculating ; of or belonging to oscu- 
lation or the osculating circle. 

1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp. App. s.v. Curvature, Called 
the circle of curvature..also culled, especially by foreign 
mathematicians, the osculatory circle. 1795 Hutton Math, 
Dict. s.v., In a circle, all the Osculatory radii are equal, 
being the common radius of the circle. /éid., Osculatory 
Point, the Osculation, or point of contact between a curve 
and its Osculatory circle. 

Osculatrix ‘pskizletriks). [mod.L., fem. ot 
*osculator, agent-n. from osculari to kiss, Oscv- 
LATE.] (See quot.) 

1864 in WesstER. 1866 Branve & Cox Dict. Sct. etc., 
Developable Osculatrix, the developable surface generated 
by the tangents of a non-plane curve. Every tangent plane 
of the surface is an osculating plane of the curve. 

Oscule (p'skizl). fad. L. osczlum, dim. of os 
mouth.] A small mouth or mouth-like aperture 
or pore; sfec. = OSCULUM 3. 

False oscule or osculum,a pseudostome of a sponge, 

1835-6 Topp Cyc/, Anat. 1. 42 By injecting milk into its 
gastric cavily [of AAszostoma), the canals in its arms, and 
their oscules can be rendered visible. 1846 Dana Zooph. 
(1848) 645 In other species the polyps are wholly ictractile, 
and leave only a small polyp-pore or oscule, marking their 
postion: 1887 Soxtas in Lucycl. Brtt. XXII. 416/1 

Vhile in some sponges the original oscule is lost, tn others 
secondary independent openings, deceptively like oscules, 
are added. 

Osculi-ferous, 2. [f. L. oscul-wm + -FEROUS.] 
Bearing or furnished with oscules or oscula. 

In recent Dicts. 

Oscul-inflexion (g:skizl,inflekfen). Geom. 
[f. osczel ation + tnflexion.] Point of oscel-inftex- 
zon; a point of inflexion on one branch of a curve, 
at which it osculates another branch. 

1873 Wituamson Digit Calculus (ed. 2) xvii. § 245 The 
origin in this case is a double cusp, and is also a point of 
inflexion on one branch. Such a point is called a point of 
oscul-inflexion by Cramer. 

|Osculum ¢skizlim). [L. dim. 
of és mouth.] 

lL. Akiss. Osculum pacts, the kiss of peace. 

1612 Davies Why Ireland, etc. (1787) 35 The Earl gave 
unto each of them osculuan pacis. 1706 PHitiies, Osculum, 
a little Mouth; also a Kiss. 1727-41 Cuampers Cyci.s. v., 
Anciently it was a custom in the church, that in the cele- 
bration of mass .. the people kissed each other, which was 
called osculzme pacis, F 

+2. AZaih, = Point of osculation. Ods. 

1727-41 [see OscuLatE 2. 4]. . 

3%. Zool. a. A mouth or principal exhalant aper- 
ture or ‘ flue’ of a sponge: see quot. 1887. b. 
Sometimes applied to the pit-like suckers on the 
head of a tape-worm by which it attaches itself. 

1727-41 Cuambers Cyc/., Oscuda, in anatomy, a term used 
for the orifices, or openings of the lesser vessels. 1844 
J. G. Witkinson tr. Swedenborg’s Anim. Kingd. 11. 2 The 
oscula or orifices of the excretory ducts are very conspicuous 
on this membrane. 1877 Huxtey Anat. /nv. Anim. ui, 
114 ‘lhe working of the flagella of the endodermic cells 
causes the water contained in the gastric cavity to flow out 
of the osculum. 1887 Sotxas in Excycl. Brit. XXII. 412/2 
{A simple sponge] is a hollow vase-like sac closed at the 
lower end, by which it is attached, opening above by a 
comparatively large aperture, the oscuwm or vent, and at 
the sides by numerous smaller apertures or pores which 
perforate the walls. q 

Oscurantist, valiant of OBscURANTIST, after It. 
oscurantista, 

@x850 Marc. Futter At Home § Abr, (1860) 279 The 
influence of the Oscurantist foe has shown itself miore and 
more plainly in Rome. _ 

Oscuriis (= osturis) : see OSTOUR. 

Ose, obs. form of Oozz. 

-ose!, a suffix representing Latin -dss, forming 
adjs. from substantives, with the meaning ‘full of’, 
‘abounding in’; e.g. azn-dsus full of years, clam- 
dsus screaming, copz-dsus rich, peci#i-dsus moneyed, 
religi-Osus scrupulous. As a living suffix -dses 
came down to OF. as -os, -#5, later -crs, -ewx, AF. 
and Eng. -ovs \ME. also -ows), which survives 
with pronunciation (-as). But from the 15the. 
onward there was a tendency to alter -ozs words 
to -ose after L., as seen in such forms as a/ndidiose, 
gloriose, malitiose, pompose, virluose, zelose. None 
of these displaced the earlier forms in -ozs; but 
a few words formed directly from L. from the 


Plural -a. 


a 


a 


-OSE. 


1sth c. onward have taken their place in the lan- | 


guage, as dellicose, globose (15th e.), jocose, morose, 
verbose (17th e.), olzose (18th c.), grandiose, pilose 
cigth c.). Ina few eases -oxs and -ose forms are 
both in use, e. g. acerous, acerose, acinous, actnose, 
those in -ose being more technieal. Originally 
these words have the stress on the suffix, joco-se, 
moro'se, but this is not always maintained in more 
reeent usage, esp. in words of more than two 
syllables. Nouns of state from these adjs., as from 
those in -os, end in -ostly: globosity, verbosily. 

-ose”%, Chem., a suffix originating in the ending 
of the word g/ucose, and employed in forming the 
names of the related earbo-hydrates, saccharose and 
cellulose, with the isomers of these three, as dex- 
trose, levulose, dambose, galactose, mtannilose; 
lactose, mallose, melesilose, melilose, mtycose, sy- 
nanthrose, trehalose; aniylose, ete. 

These formations are due to the French chemists, and the 
earlicr of them appeared first as Fr. words. Glucose was so 
named by the committee of the Acadéute des Sctences 
(Thenard, Gay Lussac, Biot, Dumas), who reported 16 July 
1838 upon the mémoire of Peligot: ‘il résulte que le sucre 
de raisin, celui d‘amidon, celui de diabéte, et celui de miel 
. constituent un seul corps, que nous proposons d'appeler 
glucose, (Note. yAevxos [mispr. -xos], moft, vin dvux.)’ 
Comptes Rendus VU. 106 (1838). Glucose was thus merely 
a frenchified representation of the Gr. word yAevxos ‘must, 
Sweet wine, sweetness’, with « for ev and -ose for -os. 
(Littré’s assumption that the term was derived from yAuxus 
sweet, in accordance with which he essayed to alter it to 
glycose, was thus historically erroneous.) The name cellulose 
was given by Bronzniart, Pelouze, and Dumas, in reporting 
upon the inémoire of Payen, 14 Jan. 1839: ‘En effet, il 
y a dans les bois le tissu primitif, Isomére avec l'amidon, 
que nous appellerons ced/wdose, et de plus une inaticre qui 
en remplit les cellules, et qut constitue la maticre ligneuse 
véritable.” C. A. VILL. 51 (1839). Cedludose was thus 
formed on ce¢/ule, but there ts no evidence that its inventors 
thought of a L. adj. “ced/ndésus ; and app. the ending -ose 
was given simply to match géacose. It appears from other 
Statements that the actual author of g/ncose, and presumably 
also of cedlulose, was Dumas, the rapporteur of the coimn- 
mittees. The ending -ose was soon extended ; contractions 
of dzvo-gtucose (Berthelot) and dextro-gincose (Kekuld) gave 
fevnlose and dextrose, and the forms lactose, melituse, etc. 
followed. 

Osed, oset, var. Osser, Ods., kind of eloth. 

Osel 1, obs. form of OuzeLt. Osen-breges, 
-brig, obs. var. OsNaBwrG, kind of linen. 

+Osey. Oés. Forms: 4 osey(e, 4, 6 osay, 
§ ozey, 5-7 ossey(e. [= OF. dussay:—L. 
Al(a)salius Alsace.] A sweet French wine, viz 
@’ Aussay, wine of Alsace. 

[135z Lasci. P. PZ A. Prol. 107 Good wyn of Gaskoyne, 
And wyn of Oseye [v.». osay; B. Prol. 228 white wyn of 
Oseye}] ?@ 1400 Morte Arth. 202 Osay and algarde, and 
ober ynewe, Rynisch wyne and Rochelle, richere was never. 
1436 Pol. Peems (Rolls) 11. 163 Here londe hathe oyle, 
wyne, osey, wex, and greyne. 1542 Boorpn Dyetary x. 
(1870) 255 Also these hote wynes, as .. basterde, tyre, osay. 
1615 Marknam £ng. llousewi/fe (1683) 115 ‘lo make the 
same drink like Ossey. 

Osia‘ndrian. ff. personal name Oszander 
(see def.) + -1AN.] One of the seetion of German 
Protestants in the 16th e. who adopted the opinion 
of Andreas Hosemann (latinized Oszander, 1498- 
1552), that the Atonement of Christ was wrought 
by the power of His divine and not of His human 
nature. (Also a¢trib.) Also Osia‘ndrist. 

1582 G. Martin Discov, in Fulke Def. (Parker Soc.) 59 
Bucer and the Osiandrians and Sacramentaries against 
Luther for false translations, 1585-7 I. RoGers 39 Art. 
(1607) 115 An errer of the .Osiandrians. 1727-41 CravBERS 
Cycl. s.v., Semi Osiandrians were such ainong the Osi- 
andrians, as held the opinion of Luther and Calvin with 
regard to this life; and that of Osiander, with regard 
to the other. 1882 3 Scuare Encycl. Relig. Knowl. Il. 
2235 He immediately entered into the Osiandriancontroversy. 

1725 tr. Dupin's Eecl. Hist, 17th C. vi. v, 287 The 
Lutherans, .desired the Duke of Saxony to assemhle a Synod 
against the Sacramentarians, the Adiaphorists, the Syner- 
gists, and the Osiandrists. It was assembled at Jena in 
1560. 1857 Pusey Keal Presence i. (1869) 80 The Roman 
Collocutors .. required the Lutherans to ‘declare their dis- 
sent from the .. Osiandrists and others external to the Con- 
fession of Augshurg'. 


+ Osiarde. Obs. rare. [Related to OsteR.] 


1530 Patscr. 250/1 Osiardv,a place where wyllowes growe, 
sausoye. 


+ O side, obs. variant of AsIDE. 
¢1409 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxv. 115 Pai draw pam o syde. 
Osie, obs. form of Oozy. 

Osier (60°z)a1, d:zia1), 56.(a.) Forms: 4 oyser, 
5 osere, osyar, osyer(e, osy3er, ozyer, 6 oszer, 
6-7 osiar(e, oysier, oziar, 6- ozier, osier. . 
dial. 6 asheer, ausher, 7 awshyor. [a. F. osier 
(13the. in Littré); app. related to othe. L. az- 
saria, osdria ‘willow-bed’ (in Polyptique of Irmi- 
non), of whieh the Fr. repr. would be oszére.] 

1. A species of willow (Salix viminalis), the 
tough pliant branches of whieh are especially used 
in basket-work ; also applied to other species used 
for the same purpose, notably the golden, purple, 
and violet willow; one of the shoots of a willow. 

13.. K. Adis. 6186 Heo buth y-mad of oysers, Y fynde, 
And y-bounde al with tren rynde, 1426 Lypc. De Gui. 
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Pilgr. 22019 The smale osyers, here and 3onder, To-brake 
thanne, and wente asonder. 1427 in Amherst Gardening in 
ELrig. (1895) 14 [For faggots .. Astilland] ozyerys. 1486 iVoz- 
tingham Kec. 111. 241 For alode of osyars. 1574 R.Scot Hop 
Gard, (1578) 40 Euery yeare after you must cut them .. as 
you see an Osiers head cut. 1642 Futcer ‘oly & Prof St. 
Itt. xix, 204 Who will make a staff of an osier? 1660 BLoome 
Archit. Cb, That Basket of Osiares. 1718 Lapv M. W. 
Mowntacu Let. to. Mrs. Thistlethwayte 25 Sept., We began 
to ascend Mount Cenis .. carried in little seats of twisted 
osiers, fixed upon poles upon men’s shoulders. 1832 Lytton 
Eugene A... i, A brook, fringed with ozier and dwarf and 
fantastic pollards 1886 Ruskin Preterita 1. 276 The pop- 
lars and osiers of the marshy level. 

B. 1572 Nottingham Rec. 1V.144 Tbe aushers by Wylford 
Pastore. 1624 /6id. 390 The cvtting vp of the awshyors, 

2. attrib. or adj. Of, belonging to, or made of 
osiers ; eovered with osiers. 

1578 Lyte Doddoens v. xiv. 629 The stalkes..wil twist and 
winde lyke Ozier withie. 1653 Watton Angler xi, 211 If 
the Sun's excessive heat Makes our bodies swelter, To an 
Osier hedge we get For a friendly shelter. 1725 Pore 
Odyss. 1x. 507 These, three and three, with osier bands we 
ty’d. c1750 SHENSTONE Elegies viii. 18 On list’ning Cher- 
well's osier banks reclin'd. 1794 Mus. Rapcuirre wJVyst, 
Udotpho i, With a small osier basket to receive plants. 
a1839 Praep Poems (1864) Il. 5: His beaming lance and 
osier shield. ’ ; : : 

+b. fiz. Osier-like, pliable, pliant. Ods. 

a1661 Furter Worthies 11840) 11. 571 Topical and osier 
accidents, liable to be bent on either side. 

3. Comb., as osier-lree, -willow; osier-boridered, 
fringed, -woven adjs.; osier-ait, -isle, a small 
islet in a river overgrown with osiers; osier-bed, 
-holt, a place where osiers are grown for basket- 
making ; osier-odoured a., smelling of osiers; 
osier-peeler, a machine for stripping the bark 
from willow-wands; osier-wattled, wattled or 
interwoven with osiers. 
1767 G. Wits Selborne 4 Nov., They roosted every night 
in the “osier-beds. 1725 Pope Ocdyss. xiv. 533 We made 
the “osier-fringed bank our bed. 1785 Martys Koussean's 
fot. xxix. (1794) 454 Several specres are commonly culti- 
vated in “Osier-holts. 1728-46 Thomson Sfv-ing 780 The 
stately-sailing swan .. Bears forward fierce, and guards his 
*osier-isle. 1862 G. Merepitu Jed. Love ad fin., We saw 
the swallows gathering in the sky, And in the osier-isle we 
heard their noise. @1881 Rosserm //ouse of Life xii, An 
“osier-odoured stream. 1549 Compl, Scot. vi. 57 The oliue, 
the popil, & the “oszer tree. 21693 Urquuart AXadelais 
ut. xlv. 365 An *Osier Watled Wicker-Bottle. 1872 Yeats 
Fechn. Hist. Contin. 85 Beds of *osier-willow for the purpose 
of basket-making. 1777 Warton Orcs, Conipl. Cherwell i, 
All pensive from her “osier-woven bow’r Cherwell arose. 

Osiered (6u'slaid, du-ziaad), a. [f. prec. + -ED2,] 
a@. Furnished, eoverecl, or adorned with osiers. +b. 
Of or of the nature of osier. Obs. c, Twisted or 
plaited like osiers. 

tsz3 Fitzuers. #/usb. § 130 There be four maner of 
wethyes .. whyte wethy, blacke whethy, reede wethy, and 
osyerde wethy. /éfd., Osyerde wethy wyll grow best in 
water & moyst grounde. 1749 Cottixs Pop, Superst. High!. 
136 While [ lie welt’ring on the ozier'd shore. 1819 Keats 
“aia tt. 217 Garlands .. In baskets of bright osier’d gold 
were brought. 1893 McCartny Red Dirumonds Il. 20 
Pictures of osiered reaches. 

O-siery. [f.as prec. + -v: see-ER¥1,] Osiers 
inthe mass; artieles made of osiers; ‘a place where 
osiers are grown’ (Webster, 1864). 

1837 New Monthly Mag. L. 408 Green osiery encased his 
legs. 1868 Horme Lee &. Godt/rey iv. 19 They met the.. 
basket-woman, carrying some of her lighter osiery. 

Osill, obs. form of OuzeEt. 

Osirian (osaievrian , a. [f. proper name Oszrts 
(see def.) + -14N.] Of or pertaining to Osiris, the 
Egyptian deity personifying the power of good 
and the snnlight. So Osi‘ride, Osiri-dean ads. 

Ostride or Ostridean coleun or pillar, in Egyptian archi- 
tecture, a square pier having in front of it a standing figure 
of Osiris. 

1849 [W. M. W. Catt] Reverdberations I. 105, l see Osirian 
Egypt stand, Sunward I see her lift her hand. 1862 Farruott 
Up Nile 285 The portico heside it is remarkable for its 
Osiride pillars. 1887 Ch. Q. Rev. XXII. 280 The vast 
Osiride figures that were once attached to its pillars were 
destroyed, 1897 £div. Rev. Oct. 469 Osiride pillars. 

-OS1s, Sufix, representing Gr. -wois, originating 
in the addition of the general suffix -ois, forming 
verbal nouns of aetion or eondition, to derivative 
vbs. in -é-w from adj. and sb. stems or eombining 
forms in o-: e.g. duavpwois darkening, obseura- 
tion of sight, amaurosis, f. dyaupd-w to darken, 
f. duavpos dark; perapoppwois transformation, f. 
HeTapoppo-w, f. wera + poppy form. Many sueh 
words also were formed direetly from the sbs. or 
adjs. themselves, or their eompounds, without the 
intervention of a vb. in -dw, e.g. dvOpaxwais 
malignant uleer, anthraeosis, f. avO@pag, av@paxo- 
eoal, earbuncle, édcrwo1s outgrowth of bone, 
exostosis, f. éf out + da7€0-y bone. 

Many of these Greek terms have been adopted in 
Latin ancient or modern, whence they have passed 
into English use, e.g. anastomosis, apotheosis, 
metamorphosis, thetorical terms, as anadiplosis, 
miosis, and esp. medical terms, as amaurosis, 
anchylosis, cyphosis, exostosis, sclerosis, thrombosis, 
ete. On the analogy of these last, others have 


been freely formed in mod.L., Eng., and other , 
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modern langs.. from Greek elements, as chlorosis, 
cyanosis, ichthyosis, trichinosis; less frequently 
from Latin, as pediculosts, tuberculosis, The stress 
1s etymologically -d's¢s; but popular use has shifted 
It In melamorphosis; soanamorphosis. The Ger. 
form of the ending is also -oszs, the French is -ose. 

Osite (p'sait). [irreg. for *ossive, f. L. os, oss- 
bone + -1TE!.] A deposit, found on the island of 
Sombrero in the West Indies, consisting largely of 
the bones of turtles and other marine vertebrates : 
also called Sombrero guano. 


1859-65 Pace Handbh. Geol., Osite, a technical term pro- 
posed by Dr. Leidy of Philadelphia for the so-called Som- 
brero Guano. 1876 — Adv. Text-6k Geol. xx. 430 The 
osite or Sombrero guano which constitutes the whole of the 
West India island of that name. 


-osity, cop. suff. of sbs. =F. -osild, L. -dstlatem: 
see -OSE], -ous, and -1TY. 

Osken, north. dial. form of OX-GANG, q. v. 

+ Osle-ped, var. of asleted, AsiErT Obs., over- 
come with sleep. 

13.. Guy War. (A.) 4649 What of wakeing, & of fasting, 
& eke pat ober treueyling Osleped swipe sore ich was. 

Oslet, obs. f. OssELE?, a little bone. 

Oslin (p’zlin). Sv. [Derivation obseure; perh. 
of Fr. origin.} Name of a variety of apple, reputed 
to have been long cultivated in Scotland. 

[180z W. Forsytu 7reat. Fruit-77ees 64 Orzelon Pippin, 
a small early yellow Apple.] 1817 Newt Brit. Hortic. 209 
The Oslin pippin is sometimes called the Original, and some- 
times the Arbroath pippin; by Forsyth it is named Orzelon. 
.- [he Oslin has been for time immemorial cultivated at 
St. Andrew's and Arbroath, 1861 C. Innes S&. Early Sc. 
Hist. Ui, 464 Only sexen sorts of apples, among which is 
not found the Oslin, the earliest of all, and the favourite of 
after generations at Kilravock. 


Osmanli (gsmz'nli), a. and sé, Also g -lie, 
-ly, -lee. (a. Turkish osman/é adj. ‘of or belong- 
ing to Osman’ (the Turkish pronuneiation of the 
Arabic personal name ¢O/hmau): see OTTOMAN. 
Osmanii is the native word for which O/foman is 
the usual Eng. expression.] 

A. adj, Of or belonging to the family or dynasty 
of Othmau or Osman 1; of or pertaining to the 
tribe or branch of the Turks who beeame under 
Osman and his dynasty the ruling race of the 
Turkish empire; = Orroman, 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 406/1 Osmanli, or Turkish, 
commonly called so. 1874 ANDERSON JZissions Amer. Bad. 
[V, xxai. 174 Less firmly wedded to the Moslem faith than 
the remaining million of Osmanly Turks. 1888 Avcycé. 
Brit. XXXII. 658/1 (Turks) We are wont to restrict the 


name [Turks] to the Osmanli Turks, though they themselves 
refuse to be called Turks, 

B. sé. A Turk of the family or tribe of Osman; 
a Turkish subject of the Sultan; an OTTOMAN. 

1813 Byron Giaour xxviii. nofe, The turban, pillar, and 
inscriptive verse, decorate the tombs of the Osinanlies. 1844 
Exiot Warsurton Crescent & Cross vii.(1859) 56 The Turks, 
or Osmanilis, are of small number, but high consideration in 
Egypt. 1859 Blackw, Jag. Apr. 461/2 And so I take leave 
of the Osmanli, wishing them. .cvery felicity except that of 
my company. 

Osmate, Chem., another form of OSMIATE. 

Osmazome (p'smizdum, gz-). Chem. [a. F. 
osmazéme (1812 in Hatz.-Darm.), irreg. f. Gr. oouy 
scent + (wuds soup, sauee.] The name given by 
Théuard to that part of the aqueous extraet of 
meat whieh is soluble in aleohol and eontains 
those eonstituents of the flesh which determine its 
taste and smell. 

1819 J. G.Cutpren Cher. Anal. 307 Osinazomne is obtained 
from muscle; it has a brownish yellow colour, and the 
flavour and sinell of broth. .. According to Dr. Thomson, it 
is very doubtful if osmazome be any thing but fibrin, slightly 
altered by solution in water. 1859 Lewes Phys. Com. Life 
I. ii. 152 It is this osimazome, developed during the process 
of cooking, which gives their characteristic flavours to beef, 
mutton, goat-flesh, and birds, etc. 


Hence Osmazoma tic, Osmazo'matous ad/s. 
{improp. for *osmazo:mtc, *osmazo mous, as if from 
(@pa, (wuar- that which is girded], of the nature 
of osmazome, eonneeted with or pertaining to the 
flavouring of meat. 

1835-6 Topp Cycl. Anat. 1. 61/1 Osmazomatous.. principles 
employed in the nutrition of the several tissues. 1851 
Fraser's Mag. XLV. 202 On what osmazomatic principle 
this cruelty is justifiable we are not informed. 

iOsmeterium (gsmitie ridin, pz-). Lntom. Pl. 
-ia. Alsoosma-. [mod.L.,f.Gr. dapna-eo0ar to smell 
+ -rnptoy formative suffix, signifying ‘instrument’, 
‘organ’, ‘thing used’: ef. sorun7Hpiov eemetery. J 
An organ or apparatus adapted to emit a smell or 
odour; sfec. a forked proeess borne by some cater- 
pillars on the segment immediately behind the 
head, from whieh they can emit a disgusting odour. 

1816 Kirsy & Sp. Evtomol. (1818) U1. xxi. 244 Some 
are furnished with a kind of scent-vessels which I shall call 
osnateria. 

Osmiamic (psmix'mik, ¢z-), a. Chem. [f. 
Osmi-um + Amic.] In Osmidamic acid: A dibasic 
aeid, H,Os,N,O,, an acid amide of osmium. Tts 
salts are O'smiamates. ae 

1873 Watts Fownes’ Chem. (ed. 11) I. 442 Osmiamic Acid.. 
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The potassium salt of this bibasic acid..is produced by the 
action of ammonia on a hot solution of osmium tetroxide 
in excess of potash. /é/d., The osmiamates of tbe alkali- 
metals. .are soluble in water, 

Osmiate (psmiét, yz-). Chem. [f. Osmt-um + 
-ATE!] A salt of osmic acid. 

1849 D. Camppett /uorg. Chem. 259 Osmic acid .. forms 
a class of salts known as osmiates: their solutions are 
decdmposed by boiling, osmic acid being evolved. 1854 
J. ScorFerN in Orr's Cire. Sc., Chem. 514 Vhe fused mass 
..contains osmiate and iridiate of potash, 

Osmiic (p'smik, p-z-), a. Chem. [f. OSMI-uM + 
-1¢.]_ Containing osmium: applied to compounds 
in which osmium is quadrivalent, as oswzte chloride 
OsCl,, osmic oxide OsO,. 

Osmic acid, a name given to osmium tetroxide OsOs. 

1842 T. Granam “lem. Chem. 692 Osinic acid, OsOu, or the 
volatile oxide of osmium is best obtained by the combustion 
of osmium in a glass tube through whicha stream of oxygen 
gas is passed [etc.]. 1873 Watts Fownes’ Chem, (ed. 11) I. 
440 Osmic chloride, OsCly, is the red compound obtained by 
igniting osmium in chlorine gas. 1877 W. ‘lHomson Voy. 
Challenger 1. i.17 A very weak solution of osmic acid is 
of great value for killing and hardening small gelatinous 
animals for microscopic preparations, 

Osmio-, comb. form of Osmium, in names of 


chemical compounds in which osmium and another 


element enter into combination with a third, as- 


osmtio-chloride, osmto-cyanide. 

1862 Miter Llem. Chenz. (ed. 2) TI]. 692 Osmio-cyanides 
and Ruthenio-cyanides may. .be obtained, corresponding in 
composition to the ferrocyanides. 1877 Watts Fowues’ 
Chem. (ed, 12) I. 531 Sodium osmiochloride, OsCl;y. 2NaCl, 
prepared by heating a mixture of osinium sulphide and 
sodium chloride in a current of chlorine. 

Osmious (p'smias, p'z-), a. Chem. [f. Osmi-v 
+ -oUS.} Containing osmitm: applied to com- 
pounds in which osmitm is divalent, as osmious 
chloride OsCl,. (Formerly to the ¢rzchloride, etc.) 

1849 D. Campseit /uorg. Chem. 258 Osmious acid, OsO4. 
This acid has never been isolated, but it exists in a class of 
salts, 1868 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 242 Dichloride of Osmium 
or Osmious Chloride, OsClz..‘'richloride or Osmioso-osmic 
Chloride, OsCls. 

Osmiri‘dium. Another name of the alloy 
commonly called [RtnosMine, 

18380 Libr. Univ. Knowl, (U. S.) XII. 845 A native alloy of 
iridium, osmium, and ruthenium. This is called scaly osmi- 
ridium [‘a gray, scaly, metallic substance’, remaining ‘when 
crude platinum is dissolved in nitro-muriatic acid ']. 

Osmite (p'smait, p:z-). Chem. [f. Osmi-um + 
-1rEL.] A salt of osmious acid. 

1849 D. Camppete xorg. Chem. 255 This solution of 
osmiate of potash when heated with alcohol deposits crystals 
of osmite of potash (the alcohol deprives osmic acid of 
oxygen). 1834 J. Scorrern in Orr's Cire. Sc., Chem. 514 
Osmite of potash may be obtained. : 

Osmium (p'smidm, p'z-). [f. Gr. dop9 odour 
(see quot. 1804) + -1UM.] One of the metals of the 
platinum group, generally found, associated with 
platinum, in the alloy iridosmine or osmiridium. 
Chem. symbol Os; atomic wt. 199-6 (Frémy). 

1804 TENNANT in PAtl. Trans. XCIV. 416 A pungent and 
peculiar smell... ‘This smell .. arises from the extrication of 
a very volatile metallic oxide; and, as this smell is one of 
its most distinguishing characters, I should on that account 
incline to call the metal Ossmiuuz. 1805 (bid. XCV. 317 
Metals that were found by Mr. Tennant in the black powder 
which is extricated by solution from the grains of platina, 
* and which he has called Iridium and Osmium. 1853 W. 
Grecory /xzorg. Chem. (ed. 3) 260 Osmium ..is chiefly re- 
markable for forming with oxygen a volatile acid, which has 
a pungent smell, like that of chlorine, and is very poisonous. 
1892 Spectator 19 Mar. 396 Aluminium cannot be obtained 
without osmium also. 

+O'smiuret. Chem. Obs. [see -uRET.] A com- 
pound of osmium with another element. 

1854 J. SCOFFERN In O77’s Circ. Sc., Chem. 514, 100 parts 
of osmiuret of iridium are. .incor porated. 

Osmo- |, repr. Greek dcpo-, combining form of 
éopn9 smell, odour, in scientific and technical 
terms: as Osmo‘logy, the study of smells, a trea- 
tise on odours. Osmo'meter!, an instrument for 
measuring the acuteness of the sense of smell (Syd. 
Soc, Lex.). Osmo-metry 1, measurement of odours 
or of the acuteness of the sense of smell (Mayne) ; 
hence Osmome'trica.!(Mayne), Osmonoso‘logy 
(Gr. vécos disease], history of the diseases of the 
sense of smell (Mayne). 

1857 Mayne Exfos. Lex., Osmology. 1889 Univ. Rev. 
Mar. 364 Literature is much more than osmology, and the 
world contains something beyond and above its social sewers. 
1899 Q. Kev. July go A treatise..on ‘monumental physio- 
logy, archaeological symbolism, mystical osmology’, for the 
author sees hidden meanings in smells. 

Osmo-®*, repr. Gr, woyé-s push, thrust, impulse. 
uscd as comb. form of OssosE in a few scientific 
terms. O‘smogene (cf. GAZOGENER, -GEN), an ap- 
paratus for carrying out the process of osmosis. 
Osmo'meter 2, an instrument for exhibiting the 
force of osmotic action. Osmo*metry 2, meastire- 
ment of osmotic force ; hence Osmome'tric a.” 

1854 GrauaM in Phil, Trans. CXLIV. 181 The quantity 
of salt diffused from the osmometer in the water-jar during 
the experiment was also observed. 1855 Miter Even. 
Chem. |. 72 This instrument generally used by this gentle- 
man [Prof. Graham} in his experiments, and called by him 
the osmometer. 1885 GoopaLe Physiol. Bot. (1892) 224 An 
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osmometer .. consists of a small reservoir furnished with a 
membrane bottom, and a graduated tube at its upper part. 

Osmond, obs. form of OsmuND. 

Osmose (p'sméus, g°z-), sd. [The common ele- 
ment of the words exdosmose and exosmose,taken (by 
Graham, 1854) as a generalized term: cf. Gr. dopos 
thrust, push.) The tendency of fluids separated by 
porous septa to pass through these and mix with 
each other; the action of this passage and intcr- 
mixture; diffusion through a porous septum or 
membrane. 

1854 GRAHAM in Phil, Trans. CXLIV. 181 With the same 
proportion (1 per cent.) of different substances, the osmose 
varied from o to 80 degrees... The fall may be spoken of 
as negative osmose, to distinguish it from the rise or positive 
osmose. 1855 Mitter “éem. Chem. I. 73 When the liquid 
rises in the osmometer, Professor Graham distinguishes it as 
positive osmose. 1867 J. Hocc Microsc, u. i. 257 An in- 
cessant mutual interchange of materials is going on between 
the fluid contents and matter external to the cell, by a pro- 
cess termed oswose or diffusion. 1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. 
Sachs’ Bot. 605 The current of water in the woody sub- 
stance which replaces the loss occasioned in the leaves by 
transpiration is not caused by osmose. 

Hence O-smose wv. z7/r., to pass by osmose. 

1884 J.C. Cutter Comprehensive Physiol. viii. 153 Watery 
solutions usually osmose readily. ; 

Osmosis (psmou'sis, pz-). [Latinized form of 
Osmoss, after exdosmosts and exosmosis, conformed 
to sbs. in -osts in fing. use.] = OsMose, 

1867 J. HocG A/icrose. 1. iii 206 The great desideratum of 
a transparent injecting fluid is, that it shall not by the 
action of osinosis, dye the tissue meant to be injected. 1876 
Foster Phys. 1, iv. (1879) 122 Permeable .. in the sense of 
allowing fluids to pass through them by osmosis. 1900 
Nation (N.Y.) 18 Oct. 303/3 The subtile interchange—a 
sort of moral osmosis—which goes on between the higher 
conquering race and the lower conquered race. 

Osmotic (psimp'tik, pz-), a. [f. Osmose or 
OsMosis, in imitation of adjs. in -oric, from Gr. 
words in -osis.] Of, pertaining to, or caused by 
osmosis, 

1854 GraHam in Phil. Trans. CXLIV. 177 On Osmotic 
Force. The expression ‘Osmotic Force’..has reference to 
the endosmose and exosmose of Dutrochet. /ézd. 181 Sub- 
stances of small osmotic power. 1862 H. Spencer f7rst 
Princ. \ iv. § 23 (1875) 72 Vhe absorption of nutrient fluids 
through the coats of the intestines, is an instance of osmotic 
action. 1876 BarTHoLow A/aéZ. Jed. (1879) 3 An acid fluid 
on one side of the osmotic membrane, and an alkaline fluid 
on the other, are conditions most favorable to osmosis. 

Osmo'tically, adv. [f. prec.: see -1cALLY.] 
Ly osmotic action; by the process of osmosis. 

1882 A. S. Witson in Gard. Chron. XVII. 671 That it 
may find its way osmotically through the cell-walls of the 
roots. 1885 Tait Properties Matter 262 There need be no 
surprise that aliquid such as the sap in plants, should be 
osmotically raised to great heights against gravity. 

Osmund (¢'zmsnd). Forms: 3-7 osemond, 
5-8 osmond, (5-6 -monde), 5~ osmund, (5-6 
-munde, 7 osmound, 9 oosement). [From 
Sw. or LG.: ef. OSw. (1340) osmunder, in comp. 
osmunds-(osmunds-ixri osmund iron), Sw. osmund; 
also Da. (1402) osmund, mod. \cel. dsmundr (both 
from Sw.); MLG, osemznt (Schiller & Liibben), 
Westph. dial. dsewzzezzd | Woeste). 

The actual origin is obscure; the name has been in use 
in Sweden from early times, and also goes back to an early 
date in Westphalia; no certain etymology is known either 
in Sw. or LG. The Eng. forin from 1400 appears to be 
from Sw., but the earlier examples have the MLG. form 
(which, however, might be due to Hanseatic traders). In 
1281 it is referred to as ferrum Normannicum, Northmen's 
iron. Iron and copper were brought to England by Got- 
landers @ 1300. Sense 2 is prob. a distinct word.] 

1. A superior quality of iron formerly imported 
from the Baltic regions, in very small bars or rods, 
for the manufacture of arrow-heads, fish-hooks, 
bell-gear, etc. Used as a material-name; also, 
with pl. osmunds,a bar or rod of this, b. Also, 


more fully, oswuzzd tron, osmund bar. 

As to the early production of osmund iron in Sweden 
(from bog-iron ore) see R. Akerman in Fraud. [ron & Steel 
Inst, (1898) No. 2; also Kinman Bergverkslexicon Il. 233, 
Hildebrand Sveriges Aledeltid 1. 225, 732, Falkman Ov 
matt och vigt 1. 412, and many other Swedish works. For 
its appearance in Eng. documents, see E, Peacock in Proc. 
Soc, Antiguaries 22 Jan. 1880, also Rogers Agric. & Prices 
I. 470, etc. (Numerous entries from 1280 to 1510.) Tbe 
osmunds were imported put up in sheaves, packed in barrels, 
12 (or 13) of which made a last. 

1280 in Rogers Agric. & Prices 11. 457/2 (cites from 
Ersham, Norfolk) [1 garb Osemond 1/2]. 1376 Rod/s 
Part. 11. 328/1 Un last de Osmond. 1408 in Rogers IIT. 
347/x (cites from Windsor) [Osemond 4 garh at /8]. 1400-12 
Compotus in C, Frost Hist. Notices of [lull App. 18 Dt 
Willo. Bird pro ij last’ di landirn’, ix bund’ fruoldirn’, ix bar’ 
osmond, 1428 Surtees Alisc. (1888) 1 Makers and utterers 
of fals osmundes. .. He cuttyd aboute xxvj peces of fals 
Inglysh iryn..and made bam in shappe of osmundes. /é¢d. 2 
And bay war made to blend with gude osmundes. a@ 1450 
fysshynge w. Angle (1883) 6 Ye schall make youre hokes 
of steyle & of osmonde. 1465 Jlann. §& Househ. Exp. 
(Roxb.) 301 My mastyr paid for iij. sheffe Osmond .. ffor to 
make arow hedes, ij.s. a 1490 Botoner /tin, (Nasmith 1778) 
315 Polelond..ibi est coper, osmond, gold,sylver, [Sweden] 
.. Ibi est cuprum, osmond, in magna fertilitate. 1540 dct 
32 Hen. VIII, c. 14 Item for euery last of osmondes ac- 
comptyng .xiii. barrels for a last .viii.s, 1998 Hax.uyr Voy, 
I. 167 Halfe a last of osmundes. 1753 MaitLanp /7/isé. 
| &din, 1, 248 For every cwt of Osmond brought into Leith 


| 
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OSNABURG. 


8 pennies. 1880 E, Pracock in Proc. Soc. Antig. 22 Jan. 
257 Osmunds were clearly .. the very best iron, .. probabl 
used only for the finest purposes, such as arrow heads, fish 
hooks,..and the works of clocks. 

b, [1488 Act 3 /fen. Vil, ce. 9 §1 Other Stuff as Lynen 
Cloth .. osmonde Iren Flax and Wax.] | 1594 Compt Buik 
Dav, Wedderburne \S.H.S.) 132 To wair 8 gudienis on pes 
orosmond iron. 1823 Mechanic's Mag. No.5. 71 Comparative 
strength of Metals..Bar [Iron] 8-492, Oosement bar 8-142, 
Cable 7-752. 1898 R. Akerman in Fran. [ron & Steel Lust. 
No. 2.9 In certain very remote parts of the country osmund 
iron, though in rather small quantity, was still produced 
from bog ore up to the end of the last century. 

c. altrib. Osmund bar,o. iron (see b); osmund 
furnace, a small primitive sort of furnace for re- 
ducing bog-iron orc, formerly used in Sweden, 
Finland, etc.; osmund piece, an osmtnd bar. 

1864 J. Percy Metallurgy 619 Descriptions of other pro- 
cesses, such as the Sulu process, the Osemund process... will 
be found in various treatises. /éid. 320, I shall distinguish it 
by the name of the Osmund furnace, from the Swedish word 
osmund, which was applied to the bloom produced in this 
kind of furnace. 1898 R. Akerman in ¥rnl. Iron & Steel 
fust. 11. No. 2, 7 In the Middle Ages and down to the 16th 
century, these osmund pieces were very commonly used as 
currency in the absence of the niore precious metals, 1902 
B. H. Broucu in Left. 16 Apr., Osmund furnaces were in 
operation in Jemtland in 1830, and in Finland even later. 

2. Osmutnd stone: see quots. 

1613 M. Riptey A/agn. Bodies 3 This stone is called the 
Magnet..we call it the Load-stone. .. And it is well termed 
the Osmound Stone, because he is as it were Os Mund?z, 
the bone of the world. 1806 Forsytu Beauties Scott. 111. 10 
In the parishes of Eaglesham, Kilbarchan, and others, there 
has been found what is called the osmund stone... It is 
generally so soft, when lately quarried, that it may be cut 
with a chisel... It is used for ovens, furnaces, etc. 

Osmund?” (psménd, pz-). Also 6 osmende, 
-monde. [In med.L. osmunda, ¥. osmonde (12the. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), AF. osmunde: ofunknownorigin.] 

+1. A name formerly given to various ferns. Oés. 

(Quot, ¢ 1265 may be in sense 2, The Male Fern, Lastrea 
Filix-mas, was formerly called Osmund Royal) 

[¢1265 Hoc. Names Pl. in Wr.-Wiilcker 556/43 Osrzunda, 
i. osmunde, i. bonwurt.] c1450 4%. E. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 
192 Tak wermot,. .weybrode, the rote of osmund [etc.]. 1548 
Exyot, Dryopterts, isan herbe, which groweth on old oken 
trees,.lyketo ferne;..Somecall it Osmende royall. 1578 LyTr 
Dodoens 11. \x. 401 The Male Ferne..Of Mattheolus and 
Ruellius it is called Osmunde Royall. /é¢d. xiii. 405 Con- 
sidering the propertie of this herbe [Dzyopteris, white and 
black] in taking away heare, as also for a difference from the 
other Oke Fernes and Osmundes, we do thinke good to name 
this herbe,.Osmunde Baldepate or Pylde Osmunde. .. The 
blacke .. may be very wel called in our tongue, Small 
Osmunde, or Petie Ferne. 1579 LancHam Gard, [/ealth 
(1633) 230 The root of male Fearne, called Osmund roial. 
1611 Cotcr., Feuchiere des chesnes, Oake-fearne, pettie 
fearne, mosse-fearne, pild Osmund. 

2. Now, the ‘Flowering Fern’, Osmunda regalis 
Linn., having large bipinnate fronds with terminal 
panicles of sporangia; also (since 1600) called 
Osmund Royal, Royal Fern, King Fern; formerly 
Water-fern, Osmund the Waterman, St. Christo- 
pher’s herb. YD. Also as the Eng. form of the name 
of the genus (of which six species are known). 

1578 Lyte Dodoens i. Ixi. 402 We may cal it .. Osmonde 
the Waterman, Waterferne, and Saint Christophers herbe. 
1611 CoTar., Feuchiere aguatigue, Water Fearne, Osmund, 
Osmund royall, Osmund the Waterman, S. Christophers 
hearbe. 1658 Sir T. Browse Gard. Cyrus iii. 154 In the 
root of Osmund or Water fern every eye may discern the 
form of a Half Moon. 1711 Phil. Vrans. XXVII. 350 A 
particular sort of creeping Osmund or Flowring Fern. 1851 
S. Jupp Margaret u. 1. (1871) 162 Clusters of tall osmunds, 
straight as an arrow. 1880 Dawkins Zarly Aan vi. 125 
In ihe marshes there were alders, osmund royal, and marsh 
trefoil. 

Osmundaceous (psmonde' fas, pz-), a. Bot. [f. 
mod.L. Osmundacew: see prec. and -ACEOUS.] 
Of or belonging to the Osmundacew, one of the 
principal subdivisions of the Nat. Ord. /olypo- 
adtacex, the type of which is the genus Osmunda. 

1857 in Mayne Exfos. Lex. 1890 Atheneum 29 Nov. 
743/1 While not going so far as to refer these carboniferous 
sporangia. .to any distinct genus, he [Prof. Bower] thought 
the osmundaceous affinity was unmistakable. 

+Osnaburg. Os. Forms: 6 osenbreges, 
cssenbrydge, ostenbriges, ozenbridg(e, (os- 
burow), 7 osenbrigs, 8 oz-, osnabrigs, -brug, 
ozenbrigs; 7 ossenburgs, 8 osnaburgh, 8-9 
osnaburg. [Named from Osnabriick (in later 
Eng. corruptly Oszadurg), a town and district in 
North Germany, noted for its manufacture of linen.] 
A kind of coarse linen originally made in Osnabriick, 

1545 Rates of Customs cj, Osenbreges the roule x/, 1554-5 
in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) III. 363, ix yeardes of 
Ossenhrydge for a towell to the hye tabyll, ilijs. vj¢@. 1597 
Wills & Inv, N.C. (Surtees 1860) 282, xxi yds of oshurow 
31s. 6d. 1669 NarBoroucu ¥rn/, in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 
(1694) 1. 2 Cloth, Osenbrigs, Tobacco. 1732 Pexasylv, Col. 
Rec. (1853) 111. 430 That to eacb there be given a couple 
of Shirts, a Jackett and two pair of trowsers of Oznabrigs. 
1733 P. Linpsay /nterest Scot. 117 Osnaburgs and other 
low pric'd foreign goods of that kind.. ought likewise to be 
subjected to a duty. 1757 WasuincTon Led. Writ. 1889 I. 
490, 1..beg the favor of you to choose me about 250 yds. 
osnabrigs. 1791 Newte Tour Eng. & Scot. 205 A great 
deal of coarse linen cloth, called Osnaburghs, is made here 
for exportation, 1799 J. Ropertson Agvic. Perth 381 In 
some of the villages of the Carse of Gowrie, the inhabitants 
manufacture osnaburgs. 1827 Roperts Voy. Centr. Amer. 


a 


OSO-BERRY. 


6 In exchange we gave them ravenduck, osnaburg, cbecks, 

lue-bafias and other manufactured goods. 

Oso-berry ('so,ber1,. [? Amer. Ind.] The 
blue-black drupe of Awtéallia cerasiformis,a shrub 
or small tree of western North America. Also the 
shrub, bearing racemes of greenish-white flowers. 

1884 Miter Plant-n, 223 Nuttallia cerasiformis, Oso 
berry tree, of California. é ; 

Osocome, erron. f. Nosocome, hospital. 

-osophy, the latter part of philosophy, theosophy’, 
and the like (see -SOPHY), as a nouce-word. 

1897 Chicago Advance 28 Oct. 574/2 ‘Vhat man would be 
hard to please who could not find..some variety of doxy,, or 
osophy, or ism, which would come within hailing distance 
of his theory of life and destiny. 

+ Orsor. Obs. rare—'. [a. L. dsor, agent-n. from 
ddisse. os-1o hate] <A hater. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 238 Princes are alwaies 
iealous, and many times haue iust cause, and euer more 
then any other priuate person to be so: for the greater 
honors the greater, mo, and grieuoser osors. 

Osperaye, obs. lorm of OSPREY. 

| Osphradium (psfré'-didm). Zool. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. doppaéiov strong scent, dim. of doppa smell.] 
The olfactory organ of some molluscs, consisting 
of a collection of elongated sense-cells over each 
gill. Wence Osphra-dial a., of or pertaining to 
the osphradium. 

1883 E. R. Lanxester in Encycl. Brit. XV1. 636/1 Near 
the base of the stem ofeach ctenidium is.. Spengel's olfactory 
organ, which tests the respiratory fluid. .. We propose to call 
it the osphradium. bid. 645 A simple pair of osphradial 
patches, 1895 Edin. Rev. Oct. 368 Osphradium. S 

Osphresiology (gsfrisig lodzi). [f. Gr. dagpr- 
at-s smelling, smell + -Aoyia, -LoGY.] The scientific 
study of the sense of smell; a treatise on smelling 
and odours. Hence Osphresiolo’gic a., of or 
pertaining to osphresiology. 

1842 Dunctison Wed. Le.xv., Osphresiology. 1887 Amer. 
Fral. Psychol. 1. 500 Other osphresiologic anomahes. 

Osphy-, osphyo-, repr. Gr. dopu(o-, comb. 
form of éa¢us loin, forming pathological terms, as 
{Osphyalgia [Gr. aAyos pain], lumbago; hencc 
Osphya Igic a. (Mayne, 1857). |] Osphyarthri'tis 
{ARTHRITIS}, gout in the loins (Dunglison A/ed. 
Lex. 1853). O-sphyocele (Gr. «j7Ay tumour], luin- 
bar hernia. ||Osphyomyeli'tis, inflammation of 
the spinal cord in the ltmbar region (Mayne). 

Ospreng, obs. form of OFFSPRING. 

Osprey (p'spre'). Forms: 5-7 ospray’e, 7 
aspray, osperaye, ospraie, -eie, 6- osprey. 
(First found in 15th c.; app. repr. L. osséfraga, lit. 
*bone-breaker’, in Pliny the name of a bird of 
prey, through an earlier *osphraye = OF. *osfraie, 
whence later I’. ovfraie or offrate (Belon, 1555 . 
But the connecting MEE. and OF, forms have not 
been found, and it is remarkable that the word is 
of so late appearance in both langs. 

Pliny’s ossi/raga is identified by modern ornithologists 
with the Lammergeyer, but it was rendered hy Du Ponet tn 
F, orfraye, and by Holland ‘ ox/raie or ospreie’, and the 
transference of the name from the Lammergeyer to the Fish- 
hawk must have occurred at an early date, if osprey actually 
represents ossi/raga, See Ossirrace.) , 

1. A large diurnal bird of prey, Pazdion (Falco 
Linn.) //aliaétus, frequenting rocky sea-shores and 
borders of lakes, and preying upon fish; also called 
sea-eagle, fishing-eagle, ftsh-hawk. 

¢1460 J. Russrit Bk. Nurture 402 Every goos, teele, 
Mallard, Ospray & also swanne. @ 1529 SKELTON J”. Sfarowe 
462 The roke, with the ospraye Thi putteth fysshes to a 
fraye. 1601 Hottanp /’diny 1. 272 ‘These Orfraies or 
Ospreies are not thought to be a seuerall kind of Egles by 
themselues, but to be mungrels, and ingendred of diuers 
sorts. 3607 Suaks. Cor. 1v. vii. 34, 1 think hee'l be to Rome 
sis is the Aspray to the Fish. 1637 Hevwoop Dialogues 
Wks, 1874 VI. 315 The wary Ospray whilst the fishes play 
above the wave, stoopes downe to cease her prey. 1773 G. 
Wuire Sedborne 9 Nov. 97 The osprey was shot about a year 
ago at Frinsham-pond. 1843 Yarreie //ist. Birds I. 21 
The genus Pandion was instituted for the Osprey by M. 
Savigny. 1895 Outing (U.S.) XXVII. 60/2 A splendid 
a, circled in the sunlight on the look-out for breakfast. 

. A milliner’s name for an egret plume worn as 
an ornament on a lady’s hat or bonnet ; sometimes, 
like aigve/ie,extended to an artificial plume or other 
ornament used for the same purpose. (It has been 
thought that this erroneous use arose from associ- 
ating osprey with spray.) 

1885 Pauld Mail G. 29 Jan. 3/2 Fine créme Dunstable straw 
bonnets, trimmed with créme velvet, and créme aigrettes 
with creme and gold osprey. 1887 Daily News 28 Sept. 5/4 
A slender spiral feather of the most fragile and delicate 
appearance...This ornament iscalled an osprey. 1892 /d/d. 
1 Mar. 5/4 These [aigret] feathers are white. ..Vhcy are 
often dyed hy milliners to various tints, and have by them 
for sone reason been named ‘osprey’. 1893 Lady 17 Aug. 
178 Velvet bows holding some upright spray, such as oats, 
jet aigrettes, osprey, or wheat-ears. /d/d., Jet osprey or 
fancy wings cost from 1s. 6}d¢, 1898 Globe 19 Jan. 3/2 

Ospreys’ (or sprays) is..the milliners’ and dressmakers’ 


term, ignorantly and commonly used, for the plumes of the 
egret or white heron, 


Ospring(e, -yng’e, etc., obs. ff. OFFSPRING. 


+ Ospringe, obs. var. (or error for) OSPREY. 
1530 Patscr, 250/1 Ospringe, a byrde. 


QR 


+ Ospytallc, obs. form of Hospitat. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 372/1 Ospytalle, Aospitale. 
Nominale in Wr.-Wilcker 719/16 A nospytalle. 

Oss, mod. dial, form ol Ossr. 

Ossature (psatitu). [a. Fr. ossature skeleton, 
f. L. 05, oss- bone + -atzre, from ppl. and adj. stems 
in -aé-, as curval-ure, ornal-ure. 

l. The arrangement and disposition of the bones 
of the skeleton. rare. 

1885 Truth 28 May 851/2 Frenchmen cannot bear to see 
her because her ossature is so mannish. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

2. Arch. The skeleton or framework that sup- 
ports any structure, as the metal or timber beams of 
a roof, or the metal frame of a glass window. 

1879 Sir G. Scotr Lect, Archit. 1. 64 The vaults govern 
the ossature of the monument. /é/d. 70, I then treated only 
the mechanical framework of the style—its mere ossature, 
to use M. Viollet le Duc’s expression. 

Osse, oss (gs), v- Now dia/, (Found in w. midl. 
dialect in 14th c., and still common from the Welsh 
Border to Cumberland and Northampton; much 
affected by Ph. Holland in his versions of Latin 
authors, to render dméndrz and its synonyms, as is 
OssE sé. to render Oven, The latter has not been 
found in previous writers, though Holland (who, as 
Head Master of Coventry Free School, had oppor- 
tunity of knowing the facts) refers to both sb. and 
vb. as old words well known in the North. (Sce 
OssE sd, quot. 1600.) According to the known 
evidence, the sb, appcars to be derived from the 
vb., but the origin of both is involved in obscurity. 

Holland was confirmed in his use of these words by be- 
lieving them to be derived from Gr. é6a¢a ‘ominous voice 
or sound, prophecy, premonition ’, the coincidence of which 
and its vh. ovg-ertar ‘ to presage, foretoken, forebode ’ with 
esse sb. and vb. is certainly very remarkable; yet it is 
impossible that an English vb. in popular use in the rth c. 
could be derived from Greek without many intermediate 
links, of which in this case none are found. ‘The verb is also 
nsed in mod. colloquial Welsh as esfo ‘to give token ot, show 
proniise of’, but in the opinion of Prof. Khys and Dr. Silvan 
Evans, this is merely a recent adoption from the adjacent 
English dialects. (Ray's conjecture of identity with F. oser 
‘to dare ' (founded on a modern dialect use), is phonetically 
and historically futile.)) 

+1. ¢rans. (with o6/. cl.) 
make known, show. Odés. 

13.. £. &. Allit. P. C. 213 He [Jonah] ossed hym by 
vnnynges pat pay vnder-nomen, Pat he watz flowen fro be 
face of frelych dry3tyn. : 

+2. esp. To give oracular or prophetic indica- 
ttons ; to presage, betoken, or signify as an omen; 
to prognosticate, forebode, augur, prophesy; to 
wish auspiciously, wish good luck. Also aésoé/. or 
intr. Obs. 

a 1400-50 Ale.rander 2263 Pus answars fam paire ald gode 
& osses on pis wyse.  /6rf. 2307 Quat, & has bou [Priestess 
of Diana) ossed to Alexander pis ayndain wirdes? «1545 
[Epcreworth, temp. Hen. VIII, uses to oss for to prophesy. 
Halliw.). 1600 Hottaxn Livy v. aviii. 192 In this Election 
.-yee osse and presage happely against the yeare ensuing, 
concord and unilie. 1606 — Seon. 205 Ile [Nero] heard 
withall, an out-crie and showt..of the Souldiours ossing all 
mischiefe at him & all good unto Galba. /é/d. Annot. 18 b, 
Nonis, gquast, non is, which literally osseth as much as, you 
£o not. ¥ 

+b. With reverse const. Ods. 

(If not a mispr, in quot. for ‘to osse unto the cittie ’.) 

1600 Hlottann Livy ut. Ixt. 129 Vnwilling I ain..to boden 
such miseries and to osse the cittic unto those calamities 

ec. Hence (in mod. dial.), To point or direct 
auspiciously, to commend or recommend (a person 
¢o something advantageous). 

1885 ‘I. Ikartam Four Dialect Vi ords 60 (Shropsh.), | 
ossed er to a place. 1885-7 ‘I’. Daruixcton /olk-sp. S. 
Chesh. 28 T'll oss yo’ toa good heifer, 

3. dial. To give angury or indication of what 
one is going to do or be, to bode or promise well 
or ill, shape well or ill for something; hence, to 
show signs or give indication of being about (todo), 
to make a show of (doing), to offer (to do); to 
inake an attempt, to try, essay, venture, dare; to 
set about, prepare, be abont (to do something). 

1674-91 Ray N.C. IWds., Osse, to offer to do, to aim at, 
or intend to do; ‘Ossing comes to bossing ’; Prov. Chesh. 
*T did not osse to meddle with it’, i.e, ‘1 did not dare, 
etc.’ forte ab audvo, ausus. ¢1746 Coiiier (lim Bobbin) 
Lane. Dial. Wks. (1862157, 1..leet oth’ owd Mon ith’ Fowd, 
ossing t’ gct o Titback. 1790 Mrs. WHEELER Wesétnidd. 
Dial. w. 85 Soa yee see Ise ossin towart Hauskeepin. 
1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Osse, to attempt, to offer. 1854 
Mrs. Gaskett North & S. xxviii, If I did see a friend who 
ossed to treat me, I never knew hoo lay a-dying here. 1879 
Miss Jackson Shropsh, Word-6s 312 That wench dunna 
seem to oss very well..’er ’s as lazy as Ludlam's dog that 
laid ‘im down to bark. /é¢d. 313, 1 think the chap knows 
his work, 'e osses pretty well. ; 

Hence O-ssing vé/. sb,, presaging ; presage. 

@ 1400-50 A fe.cander 732 Haue a gud e3e, Les[t] on pine 
ane here-efterward pine ossyngis liz3t. /é/d. 868 For it awe 
him nox sa openly slike ossing to make. 1600 HoLLanp 
Livy 202 This the Gaules supposing to be a fortunate ossing 
of their successe. 

Osse, oss, 54. Ods. or dial. (See prec.] 

+1. A word of omen, a presage; an ominous or 
auspicious word ; an auspicious greeting, a wishing 
of good luck. Obs. 


I4.- 


?To signify, indicate, 


OSSEOUS. 


Almost peculiar to Phil. Holland, who uses it continually 
for L. omen; in Speed prob. from Holland’s Camden. 

1600 Hottanp Livy 3 We rather should begin with good 
osses and luckie forespeakings [ons omintéus) bid. x11. 
XVUt. r107 ote, Valerius Maximus..calleth this Omen of 
his (which I commonly interprete (Osse) fortuitum: vocis 
Jactum...For want of a proper tearme to expresse the 
Latine (Omen) all translators hitherto, French, Italian, and 
English, have been put to their shifts, and helpe themselves 
with (Presage).., Whereas that other word (Osse) is very 
significant, and in analogie aquivalent to(Omen). I mervell 
much therefore, why it is thought either strange and new 
(seeing it is English, used no doubt commonly in times past, 
and at this day currant in the North-parts, where the people 
haply are more observant of sucb presages) rather than 
many other forraine words, brought into our language, and 
raunged with the English: or why it should be condemned 
as absonant and not pleasing to the eare, more than é¢ca 
in Greek..from whence, who seeth not (Osse and Ossing 
loth) are derived. 160% — Pliny Expl. Words Art, Osses, 
be words cast forth at vnawares, presaging somewhat. 1603 
— Plutarch’s Mor. 1293 ‘Vhey take ail their words which 
they passe in play and sport, as osses and presages. 1606 
— Sueton. 204 VPortents,.of prodigies and of Osses [Ovz/- 
num}. 1609 — Amm. Marcell. x1x. x. 136 Lut the gods in 
heaven forfend the Osse. 1610 — Camden's Brit. 1, 13y 
All the osse and presage of good luck. 1611 SPEED Hist. 
Gt. Brit. vit iv. § 5. 206 Virgil also maketh the Horse to be 
a luckie Osse or foretokened successe in Battle. 

2. An essay or attempt (at doing something). 

Mod. W, Yorksh. dial. He made an oss at it, 

Ossean (p’sz)in), a. and sé. ([f. L. osse-us bony 
+-ANn.] A. ad. Bony, osseous, as a teleost fish. 
In mod. Dicts. ; ; . 

B. sé. A fish of the order Ze/eoste?, having its 
skeleton well ossified ; an osseous fish. 

3835 Kersy //ad. & Just, Anim. 11. xxi. 388 Osseans 
in which the skeleton is bony and formed of bony fibres. 

Osseid (p'szid). Chem. rare. [f. L. osse-us bony, 
after profecd.] A name including ossein and the 
related albuminoids. 

1884 Health E.xhitb. Catal. 4 The nitrogenous principles 
are subdivided into albumen, fibrine and caseine by some 
physiologists: connected with these, but having a lower 
value, are the osseids, such as gelatine, 

Ossein (¢’si\in). Chem, Also osseine. (f. L. 
osse-us bony +-IN1.] Bone-cartilage; the organic 
gelatinous principle in true bony tissue; the em- 
bryonic tissue which develops into bone by the 
deposit of mineral salts. 

1857 Miter “lew. Chem. U1. 665 The quantity of 
nitrogen [16:9 per cent.] given in Fremy’s analysis of ossein. 
1891 Alhenenm 25 July 131 The resiriction of the term 
albuminoids to ossein, gelatin, chondrin, and the like, not 
true proteids, will, we lope, be followed. 

Osselet igsélet, pslet). Also § oslet, osslet. 
(a. F. ossele¢a little bone (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
I. L. 95, oss- bone: sce -LET.] 

1. A little bone, an ossicle; one of the small 
bones of the carpus or tarsus. 

1686 A. Snare dnat, Horse v. xi, 219 The Seven Osselets 
or little Bones that inake the Knee. /did. xvi. 233 The 
Leg-bone and Ranges of Osselets which make that part we 
call the Hock. 1816 Sincer //ist, Cards 318 Athenwus.. 
says, that the ‘gantes of dice and osselets were {n use at 
the time Troy was besieged by the Greeks’, 

2. farriery. (See quot.) 

¢1720 W. Gisson Farvier’s Guide wu. Ixxviii. (1738) 234 
Oslets are little hard substances that arise among the small 
bones of the knee. 1737 Bracken Farricry Juipr. (1756) 
I, 323 Splents, Osslets, Spavins, and Ring-bones. 

3. The cuttle-bone, pen, or calamary of some 
cephalopods. 

1849 Dana Geol. App. i. (1850) 708 The osselet in some 
Cephalopoda. 1862 — Elem. Geol. 455 View reduced of the 
complete osselet of a Belemnite. ? 

Ossements (p'sménts), 56. Al. rare. fa. F. 
ossements bones, ad. med.L. ossamenia (13the. Du 
Cange), I. os, oss- bone: sce -MENT.] ‘he bones 
ol the dead; bones from which the flesh has been 
stripped. 

1841 I. Tavtor Anc. Chr. (1842) IL. vii. 263 It (blood) had 
been poured upon these ossements, which were afterwards 
covered with earth. 

Ossene (p'sin). Also Ossean, Ossen. [ad. late 
Li Osséni, a. Gr. ‘Ooanvoi (Epiphanius) : see quot. 
1563.) A member of an ancient heretical sect, 
living to the east of the Dead Sea, who adopted 
from the Kssenes a debased form of Christianity. 

[1580 Futke Dang. Rocke xviii. (Parker Soc.) 390 The old 
heresies, in which the Papists consent with ancient heretics 
..the Ossens and Marcosians in their Reliques, and strange 
tongue in prayers.) 1863 Westcott in Smith Dic, Bible s.v. 
Essene, Vhe strange account which Epiphanius gives of the 
Osseni. .appears to point tosome combination of Esseneand 
pseudo-Christian doctrines. 1880G. SaALMon in Smith Dict. 
Chr, Biog. s.v. Elkesai, His accounts of the Jewish Sect 
which he calls Ossenes (Haer. 19). 

Osseo-fibrous (séofairbras), a. [f. osseo-, 
comb. form of L. osse-s Ossrous + fibrous.] Con- 
sisting of osseous combined with or passing into 
fibrous ttssue. 

1845 Topp & Bowman Phys. Anat. 1. 128 Tendons, such 
as those of the flexor or extensor muscles of the fingers and 
toes, as they lie in their osseo-fibrous sheaths in the hand or 
foot. 31846 Brittan tr. Aalgaigne’s Man. Oper. Surg. oan 
An osseo-fibrous vault, formed by the pone and coracot 
process and the ligament that unites them. 

Osseous (p'stas), a. [f. L. osse-us bony (f. os 
bone) +-ous. Cf. F. osseux (1689 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 


OSSEOUSLY. 


1. Of, consisting of, or of the nature of bone; | 
bony ; ossified. 

1707 J. Drake Anthrop. Nova \1. 11. viii. 465 The Coats of 
the Vessels. .soonest hecome Osseous, as tbey are frequently 
found. 1760 J. Lee /xtrod. Bot. 1. vii. (1765) 15 An osseous 
Epidermis..commonly called the Shell. 1843 Carty.e Past 
& Pr. u.ii, Alas, how like an old osseous fragment. 1872 
Nicnoison Palvont, 308 As regards their true osseous system 
or endo-skeleton, Fishes vary very widely, 188x Mivart Cat 
19 Bone, or osseous tissue, is a substance, two-thirds of 
which..consists of mineral matter. 

2. Having a bony skeleton, teleostean. 

1828 Stark £lenz Nat. Hist. 1. 374 The two great divi- 
sions [of Fishes], founded on the character of their bones, as 
being Cartilaginous or Osseous, are natural and well marked. 
1873 Mivart £lem. Anat. ii. 59 In osseous Fishes tbe end 
of the tail is turned up. 

3. Abounding in fossil bones, ossiferous. 

1823 Buckianp Relig. Diluv. 150 The femur of a bear 
from the osseous breccia of Pisa. 1876 Pace Adv. Text-bh. 
Geol. xix. 383 Osseous hreccia appears singularly connected 
with the coasts of the Mediterranean. 

4. fig. Hard or firm as bone. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Jor. 11. § 4 The osseous and 
solid part of Goodness, which gives Stability and Rectitude 
to all the rest. 1850 Farrar Orig. Lang. vi. 130 The 
osseous fixtures in the flesh garment of Language. 

Hence O'sseously adv., as regards bone. 

1877 Encycl. Brit. V11.258/2 The elbow is osseously strong, 
hut this strength. .varies with the position of tbe arm. 

+tO-sset. Os. Forms: § osed, 6 oset, (Sc, 
ousett), osset(t). [Of unascertained origin. It 
has been conjectured to bea dial. pronunciation of 
worsted, but investigation does not favour this.] 
Soine kind of woven material, app. of wool. Also 
attrib, Osset loom, a loom for weaving osset. 

1482 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 321 Receyved of Edmond Colchet 
vj. yerdes of hlew osed to make hyma gowne. 1543 /¥/7177 
of R. Parsons of Chew 26 Feb. (MS.), An oset lome other- 
wysse calyd a narowe lome. 1554 IVill of W. Parkyns 
(Somerset Ho.), Allmy ossettcloaths. 1578in Wadley Lristol 
I¥ills (1886) 228 One osset loome. 

| Osseter (ose'tar). Zool. [a. Russ. océrph 
osétr = Serv. jesetra, Pol. jeszotr, Lith. asetras, 
ershkeiras sturgeon.) A species of sturgeon, Aci- 
penser Guldenstddtit. 

1887 Cham, Frnl. 1V.630/2 Thesturgeon..and its kindred 
the great sturgeon or beluga.., the sewruga.., the osseter 
(A. Guldenstadtii), and the small sturgeon or sterlet. 

+ O-ssey, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. osse-us bony + 
-Y.] Bony, osseous. 

1578 Banister //7st. Aan 1. 24 The ossey substaunce of 
the ribbes is not euery where alike. ; 

Osseye, variant of OsEY Oés., wine of Alsace. 

Ossianesque (pflane'sk, gsiine’sk), a. and sé. 
[f& Osstaz (see next) + -ESQUE.] 

A. adj, Imitating or suggesting the style of the 
poems attributed to Ossian. 

1889 Athenzvum 21 Sept. 382/2 The subject being treated 
with an Ossianesque turgidity of phrase. 

B. sé, Ossianesque style or manner. 

1874 L. STEPHEN Hours in Library 111. 359 At its worst 
it. degenerates towards a rather unpleasant Ossianesque. 

Ossianic (pfi-, psienik), a. [f. Osstan, Mac- 
pherson’s anglicized form of Ozs¢z (ofin), name of 
a legendary Gaelic bard, whose poems Macpherson 
claimed to have collected and translated as pub- 
lished by him in 1760-63.) Of or pertaining to 
the legendary Ossian or to the poems ascribed to 
him; of the style or character of the rhythmic 
prose of Macpherson’s rendering of these poems, 
which has a peculiar Celtic glamour and charm, 
but is marred by bombast and rant; hence, magni- 
loquent, bombastic. 

1808 Edin. Rev. Jan., His Ossianic poetry. 1828 Scotr 
Frnl, 11. 122 Ballantyne blames the Ossianic monotony of 
my principal characters. 1881 Athenxzunz 28 May 715/3 
Those who wish to find what traces of the so-called Ossianic 
legends still linger in Alhan. ; 

So O’ssianism, the sphere or realm of Ossianic 
legend and poetry; O-ssianize v., to do into the 
form of Macpherson’s English version of ‘Ossian’, 

1862 A/acm. Mag. Sept. 430 It is a comfort for the tourist 
when he comes upon some one spot where he can see the 
old Gael walking out of Ossianism into the light of record. 
Such a spot is Dunstaffnage. 1814 SoutHey in Q. Rev. XII. 
85 The Ossianized Iiad could dono injury to our literature. 

Ossicle (g'sik’l).  [ad. L. osstceelunz, din. of 
os, ossi- bone. ] 

1, Asmall bone; a small piece of bony substance. 

Applied in anatomy to the hones of the middle ear in the 
tympanic cavity (audttory ossicles, 0. of andition); also to 
those of the carpus and tarsus (carfa/ and tarsal ossicles), 
and to the numerous minute bones which strengthen the 
sclerotic coat of the eye in hirds and some reptiles. 

1578 Banister //ist. 1/an 1.25 As touchyng the Ossicle, 
or little hone conteined within the hart. 1599 A. M. tr. 
Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 18/2 Vake out..of each foote 
the middlemost ossicle, or Clawe. 1689 Movie Sea Chyrurg. 
u. iv. 37 When..I had laid it open, and taken out the 
splintred ossicles. 1709 Bair in /’Ai/. Trans. XXVIL. 125 
The Ossicles, viz. the Malleolus,,Incus. .Stapes..are of a 
proportional bigness. 1835-6 Topp Cyc. Anat. 1. 308/2 The 
.. tympanic ossicle is moved hy one muscle. 1877 Cougs & 
Auten NV, Amer. Rod. 582 Vhere are eight true tarsal bones, 
hesides a supplementary ossicle. 7 | 

2. Asmall plate, joint, etc. of chitinous or cal- 
careous substance in the animal framework. 
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@. One of the plates or skeletal elements of a starfish or 
other echinoderm, as the amébulacral and adambulacral 
ossicles, the ossicles that support the spines, etc. b. One of 
the joints of the stem or hranches of a crinoid or encrinite. 
ce. One of the small hard parts of the gastric skeleton of 
crustacea, as the card/ac opsicle or plate, A/erocardiac o., etc. 

1852 E. Forbes Echinodermata of Lrit. Tertiaries 2 Vent 
..surrounded by a membrane covered more or less with 
irregular ossicles. 1857 Maye /xfos. Lex. 839/1 Having 
the..nature..of ossicles, as the articulated pieces of which 
are composed the columns of aniinals pertaining to the 
Crinoides. 1892 J. A. THomson Oxt/. Zoo?. 204 {In starfishes] 
the rafter-like plates are called ambulacral ossicles. /é/a., 
The dorsal surface bears a network of little ossicles, and many 
of these bear spines. /é%d. 238 (Crustacea) ‘he [cardiac] 
mill is very complex ;..there are supporting ‘ossicles’ on the 
walls with external muscles attacbed to tbein. 

Ossi‘cular, 2. [f. as prec. + -arn1.] Pertain- 
ing to, consisting of, or of the nature of ossicles. 

1857 in Mayne “xpos. Lex. 1889 Amer. Naturalist 
XXIII. 637 The hyomandibular..breaks up into two or 
more pieces, as an ossicular chain. 

Ossi-culate, a. rare. [f. L. type *osstculat-us, 
f. ossiculum: sec -ATE2.] = OSSEOUS 2. 

1857 Mayne Eafos. Lex., Ossiculatus, applied by Will- 
hrand to an Order of fishes, comprehending those that are 
provided with a true skeleton ; ossiculate. 

Ossiculated (psitkizleitéd), a. rare. [f. as 
prec. + -ED.] Furnished with or made of ossicles. 

1752 Sir J. Hite /7ist, Aninz. 201 Ot those, which have 
the rays of the fins hony, some have the branchiz ossiculated, 
and others have none of these ossicles about them. 

O-ssicule. fad. L. osstculem.] = OSSICLE. 

1886 in Cassell’s Encycl. Dict. 

| Ossivcnlum. PI. -a. [L., dim. of os bone.] 
A little bone; an ossicle; +the stone of a fruit. 

1706 Puituirs, Ossiculum, a little Bone: Among Her- 
balists, the stone of a plum, Cherry or suchlike Fruit. 1753 
Cuamsers Cycl, Supp., Ossicnla auditoria,.. four little 
hones contained in the cavity of the tympanum. 1874 
Roosa Dis. Ear (1876) 20 There is no record of the ossicula 
auditus until the rsth century. 1877 HuxLey Anat. {nv. 
Anim, ix. 555 On the antambulacral wall,..the ossicula are 
elongated rods of very unequal lengths, united together. 

Ossiferous (psi‘féras), a. [f. L. os, oss¢- bone + 
-FEROUS.] Containing or yielding bones; said of 
caves and deposits in which bones have been found. 

1823 Bucktaxp Relig. Diluv. 162 Ossiferous caves and 
fissures. 1833 Lyete Princ. Geol. 111. 143 In several parts 
of Australia, ossifferous breccias have lately been discovered 
in limestone caverns 1877 Dawson Orvig. World xiv. 310 
In one of the Belgian caves, there are six beds of ossi- 
ferous mud. 

O'ssifiant, @. rare. [f. Ossiry uv. + -Ant.] 
Ossifying ; fg. becoming hard and rigid. 

1862 Rusnix Unto this Last 4 Assuming, not that the 
human being has no skeleton, hut that it is all skeleton, it 
pounce an ossifiant theory of progress on this negation of 
a sou 

Ossific (gsi‘fik), a. [f. L.os, osst- bone + -FIc.] 
Bone-forming ; becoming or making bone; ossi- 
fying. Oss¢fic centre, a centre of ossification. 

1676 WisEMAN Chirurg. Treat. i vii. 184 You may..dry the 
Bone, and dispose it by virtue of its ossifick faculty to thrust 
outa Callus. 1713 CHESELDEN Anat.1, i (1726) 8 The ossific 
matter not flowing far enough to complete a bone. 1804 
ABERNETHY Surg, Obs. 103 Without any manifest cause 
existing to excite sucb ossific inflammation. 1881 Mivarr 
Cat 334 The ordinary ossific centres found in other vertebrz. 

+ O-ssificated, a. Obs. [f. L. type *ossificat- : 
see next and -ATE3.] = OSSIFIED. 

1727 Bai.ey vol. II, Osstficated, turned or hecome Bone, 
hardened from a softer cartilaginous Suhstance into one of 
a firmer Texture. 1765 77eat. Dom. Pigeons 43 The bone- 
wen is an ossificated tumor, arising upon tbe joints as hefore. 

Ossification (gsifikzi-jan). [n. of action from 
OssiFy. So in Fr. (1709 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. The formation of bone; the process of be- 
coming or changing into bone; the condition of 
being ossified. 

Centre of ossification, the initial point from which this 
process starts, tbe point at which cartilage or connective 
tissue begins to ossify. 

1697 R. Baker (ti#/e) Cursus Osteologicus: Being a Com- 
pleat Doctrineofthe Bones..Shewing their Nature..imanner 
of Ossification, Nourishment [etc.]}. 1733 Bercnier in P77, 
Trans. XX XVIII. 196 The gradual Increase of the Bones 
is described, even from tbe first Stages of Ossification, to 
that of an Adult. 1830 R. Knox Béclard’s Anat. 203 
Ossification of the arteries is most commonly the lot of old 
age. 1831 — Cloguet’s Anat. 45 This bone..presents three 
centres of ossification, one for its middle part, and two for 
the lateral regions. 1855 HotpEeN /7xt. Osteol. (1878) 24 
The bone called the ‘sacrum’ has as many as 33 centres before 
its ossification is complete. 

2. concr. The result of the process, a bony forma- 


tion or concretion; bone as a formation. 

1jos W. Cowrrr in Pil. Trans. XX1V. 1970 The Trunks 
of the Arteries of the Leg.. were Obstructed hy Petrifactions 
or Ossifications. 1807 M. Baiwttie Alorb, Anat. (ed. 7) 259 
It would appear that ossifications are sometimes to be found 
in this cartilage. 1822 Lams £/ia Ser. 1. Chininey-Sweepers, 
From the mouth of a true sweep a display..of those white 
and shining ossifications, strikes me as..an allowable piece 
of foppery. 

3. fig. The process of becoming hard or callous. 

1889 Spectator 13 Apr., A misery, not relieved.. by. . ossi- 
fication of the feelings. 

Ossificatory (p'sifikeitari), a. rave. [f. L. 
type *osseficat- (in ossification) + -okyY.] Of the 
nature of, or tending to, ossification. 


OSSIFYING. 


1870 Rotteston Anim. Life 20 Not as yet closed up by 
ossificatory ingrowth, 


Ossified (p'sifeid), gf/. a. [f. Ossivy + -rp1,] 
Made or convertcd into bone; hardened likc bone; 
rendered osseous. 

1798 T. Hinperweie fist. Scarborough im. ii. 277 This 
skin was not in an ossified state. 1834 M¢«Murtrir Cuvier’s 
Anim. Kingd. 53 The first has three ossified phalanges in 
the middle finger of the wing. 

Ossifier (p'sifaias). [f Ossiry v.+-ER1.] One 
who or that which ossifies. 

1840 Hoop Uf RAine 318 But Power is a frightful ossifier. 

Ossiform (p'siffim), a. rare. [f. L. type 
*ossiform-ts, f. 05, osst- bone: sce -FoRM.] Of the 
form of bone; resembling bone; bone-like. 

1847-9 Topp Cyc/. Anat. 1V. 126/1 The origin of ossiform 
particles..in the brain. 

+ Ossi-fragant, a. Obs. rare-°. 
ossifragus bone-breaking + -anT], 

1656 BLount Glossogr., Ossifragant, that breaketh hones. 

Ossifrage (p'sifrédz). [ad. L. ossifrag-us, -a, 
name of a bird of prey, the ‘bone-breaker’, from 
ossifragus bone-breaking, f. 0s, oss?- bone + frag-, 
root of frangére to break. Cf. It. ossifraga. 

The ossifraga of Pliny is identified hy modern naturalists 
with the Lammergeyer, which swallows and digests bones, 
and is said to let them fall from a great height upon rocks 
and stones so as to hreak them. But the name appears to 
have been early transferred in France and England to the 
Fish-hawk, to which, in its assumed modern forms o7/raie, 
osprey, it is now applied. Ossifrage has subsequently been 
taken directly from the L. form, either simply to render the 
L., or to name the hird held to he meant by Pliny, but has 
sometimes been used merely as a synonym of Osprey. (In 
modern Ornithology, Ossifraga has been awkwardly taken 
hy Bonaparte as generic name of the Giant Fulmar, a bird of 
the petrel family.) See also Osprey.) 

1. As a rendering of L. osstfraga, or as a namc 
for the Lammergeyer or Geir Eagle, or of some 
kindred species identified with the bird called by 
the Romans ossi/raga. 

1601 Hottanp Pliny x. iii. 272 Some reckon yet another 
kind of 42gle, which they call Barbatz; and the Tuscanes, 
Ossifrage. 1611 Piste Lev. xi. 13 The Eagle, and the Ossi- 
frage [X. V. gier eagle], and the Ospray [Coverp. the Aegle, 
the Goshauke, the Cormoraunte; Wyczir an egle, and a 
griffyn, and a merlyoun; Purvey an egle, and a grippe, 
aliete; I“u/g. aquilam et gryphem,et halizetum]. 1646 Sir 
‘T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 130 When the Septuagint makes use 
of this word [ypv]..Tremellius and our Translation hath 
rendred it the Ossifrage, whicb is one kinde of Eagle. 1656 
Biount Glossogr., Ossifrage, a kind of Eagle, baving so 
strong a beak, that therewitb she hreaks bones, and is there- 
fore called a hone-breaker. 1688 R. Hotme 4? st0ury 1. 
256/1 The Ossifrage, or Dispised Eagle. .is of greater Body, 
yet of different colour, from the Eagle. 1871 WuvteE MEL- 
VILLE Sazchedon III. xi. 150 Such kin they seemed to their 
conquerors as the dog to the wolf, the ossifrage to the eagle. 

2. Identified with the Osprey or fish-hawk. 

1658 Puituirs, Oss7/rage, a kind of Eagle which breaketh 
bones with her heak, tbe same as Osprey. 1678 Ray 
Willughby'’s Ornith. 59 For the Halizetus or Sea-Eagle we 
will present the Reader with tbe Ossifrage of Aldrovandus.. 
a fierce and generous bird, preying upon Fish,and frequent- 
ing not only Pools and Rivers, but also the Sea. 1871 
BrowninG Aalaust. 123 Crook’d claw o’ the creature, cormo- 
rant, Or ossifrage, that.. hangs Afloat i’ the foam, 


Ossi‘fragous, 2. rare—°. [f. L. ossifrag-us 
(see prec.) + -oUS.] Bone-breaking. 

1721 Baiey, Ossifrangent, Ossifragous, hone-hreaking. 
Hence in Asx, Worcester, WEBSTER, etc. 

+ Ossifra‘ngent, a. rare—°. [f. L. os bone + 
Jrangentem, breaking.] = prec. q. v. 

Ossify (e'sifei), v. [f. L. os, oss?- bone + -FY: 
cf. F. ossifter (1709 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1, z2?r. To become or turn into bone; to change 


from soft tissue into bone. 

1713 CHESELDEN Anat. 1. i. (1726) 5 Flat hones..hegin to 
ossify in a middle point. 1741 A. Monro Anat. Bones 
(ed. 3) 32 Tbey become more solid,. .and at last ossify. 1872 
Mivart Azat. 63 The walls of the two concave vertebral 
articular cups may ossify. 

b. fig. To become hardened and callous; to 
become rigid and fixed as regards progress. 

1858 Froupe //ist. Eng. 111. xv. 297 The natural instinct 
of veneration had ossified into idolatry. 1891 Ch. 7zmes 
2 Jan, 9/1 It is said in academic circles of a very successful 
Fellow who rises too rapidly to higb place, that he ossifies. 

2. trans. To convert into bone; to harden, to 
make like bone. (Chiefly in fass7ve.) 

17zx Phil. Trans. Abr. V. 341 Aeading, The Arteries 
Ossified. 1800 Aled, Frnl.1V.227 The coronary arteries.. 
were ossified. 1849 Murcnison Si/uvia xii. 303 The skeletons 
of these animals were all well ossified. A. 

b. fg. To harden; to render callous, rigid, un- 
progressive, or inoperative. 

1831 Fraser's Mag. II. 7 Their withers are wrung, their 
feelings are ossified. 1860 Farrar Orig. Lang. v. 114 Our 
phrases, often repeated, ossify the very organs of intelligence, 
1877 R. H. Hutton £ss. (ed. 2) I. 10 Long-continued 
doubt ..must in the end ossify the higher parts of the mind. 

Hence Ovssifying 707. sb. and ppl. a. 

31713 CHESELDEN Avzat. t. i. (1726) 6 By the continual 
addition of this ossifying matter, the bones increase. 1741 
A. Monro Anat. Bones (ed. 3) 32 The ossifying of Bones. 
1799 Hatcuett in Phil Srans. LXXXIX. 325 The ossi- 
fying substance, which is principally phosphate of lime, is 
dissolved. 1898 L. StEPUEN Stad. of a Biogr. 11. iil. 78 His 
nature had resisted the ossifying process which makes most 
of us commonplace..in later life. 


x 


[erron. f. L. 


OSSIVOROUS. 


Ossitacion, obs. form of OsciTaTION, 

Ossivorous (psi'voras), a. [f. L. os, oss?- bone 
+ -vor-us devouring + -ovs.] Bone-devouring, 
feeding upon bones; in Path. bone-destroying. 

1676 Grew JJuszum, Anat. Stomach ¥ Guts v.20 A Dog, 
and other Ossivorous Quadrupeds, 1842 DuncLison Wed. 
Lex., Osstvorous..A species of tumour, mentioned by Ruysch, 
which destroys the bone. 1857 in Mayne E-xfos. Lex. 

Osslet, obs. form of OSSELET. 

Ossous 9’s9s\, a. rare. fad. rare L. ossds-us.] 
Bony, osseous. 

1831 T. Hore Ess. Origin Jan II. 357 A single ossous 
tube, .. Tbe gelatine of each hardens into an ossous plate. 

+ Ovsspringer. Ods. rare—'. [Expanded trom 
Osprey: cf. Osprinc.] = Osprey or OsSIFRAGE. 
(In the passage quoted there is no Gr, equivalent.) 

¢ 1611 CHarMan /étad xvitt. 557 Like t’ the hawk surnam’d 
the osspringer,..Stoop'd from the steep Olympian hill. 
Ossuarium. //.-a. [Late Latin.] = next. 

1765 H. Watpote Let. fo Montagu 26 May, I will not 
lace an ossuarium in my garden for my cat, before her 
Benes are ready to be placed in it. ee Bircnh Aavc. Pottery 
(1853) I. 293 A re:narkable vase..found .in a tomb near the 
Piraeus, resembles in shape the glass ossuaria of the Romans. 
Ossuary p'sizari). [ad. late L. ossuarinn, 
irreg. f. os, oss?- bone; ?after mortudrium mortuary. 
Cf. mod.F. ossuaire (1835 in Dict. Acad.).] 

A receptacle for the bones of the dead; a bone- 
vault, charnel-house; a bone-urn. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Afydriot. 25 The earth had con. 
founded the ashes of these Ossuaries. 1678 Piittips (ed. 4), 
Ossuary, a Charnel-house or place where Dead-mens bones 
are kept. 1832 G. Downes Lett. Cont. Countries 1. 155 
Tbe church and castle occupy the same clevated site. 
Annexed to the former is a well-filled ossuary, or bone-house. 
1865 LusBock Preh. Times v. (1878) 13) These chambered 
long barrows may have served as ossuaries. 1896 7imes 
19 Mar. 3/6 Conveyed to an ossuary spzcially constructed in 
the new cemetery. 1899 Barinc-Goutp BA. of West I. x. 
157 The dohnen. .was the family or tribal ossuary. 

b. transf. A bone-cave, or deposit formed largely 
of bones, belonging to late geological times. 

1861 Sir F. Patcrave Norm §& Enz. 111. 329 Bringing the 
ossnary of the Kirkdale Cave within the period even of the 
last population of the wolds, 1862 R. H. Patterson Ess. 
Hist, & Art 116 The caves and ossuaries of Franconia and 
Upper Saxony. ; ; 

ce. fig. That in which relics of the dead past are 

preserved. 

1872 O. W. Hotmt's Poet Breakf.-t. vi. 198, I love to go 
to his ossuary of dead transactions, as I would visit the 
catacombs of Rome or Paris. ; 

d. attrié.or as adj. Of or for the deposit of the 
bones of the dead. 

3857 Wictey St. Charles Borromeo's Instr. Feel. Butld. 
xxvul.§ 5 This ossuary place orcharnel house. 1859 JEPHSON 
Brittany iv. 40 Charnel-houses or ossuary chapels. 

Ost, oste, obs. ff. Oast, Mostsdé.(' 4), Host v. 
O3tage, obs. form of HosTAacE. 
|| Osta‘lgia, ostalgy. Vath. [f. Gr. daréov 
bone + dAyos pain.] Neuralgic pain in a bone, 

1853 Dunciisos Wed. Lex., Ostalgia. 1857 Mayne E-xfos. 
Lex., Ostalgia. .ostalgy. ; 

+ Oste,v. Obs. rare. In 5 ostey. [a. OF. oster, 
¥. Ster.] trans. Yo put or take out, to remove. 
¢ 1450 Loneicu Grat/ xxviii. 357 jit him be-hoveth to ben 
Osteyed [Fr. ostes] In the Manere as here Is seide. 

Osteal (¢ sta), a. [f. Gr. da7é-ov bone +-au.] 
Of or pertaining to bone ; sfec. of the quality of 
sound produced by the percussion of bone. 

1877 Roverts Handbk. Ned. (ed. 3) Il. 11 The percussion 
note may become somewhat osteal in quality. 1882 Owen 
in Longm. Mag. 1. 66 Differences, osteal or dental. 1893 
$. Gee Auscult.  Percuss. iii. (ed. 4) 63 The highest pitched 
tones are called Osteal because they are yielded by the hard 
solid tissues, cartilage and bone. 1898 A d/dutt's Syst. Med, 
V. 605 Osteal and Periosteal Cachexia. 

Osteid (p'stzjid). Path., Anat. [f. Gr. daré-ov 
bone + -1D*.]_ An abnormal bony or calcareous 
deposit in a tissue, tumour, etc.; also, a bony 
growth in the pulp-cavity of a tooth. 

1892 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Osteill, obs. form of Hostét. 

Osteine, -in (p'stéjin). Anat. [ad. Gr. daréiv-os 
made or formed of bone.}] The substance of bone, 
bony tissne, bone as a tissue. 

1854 Owen Shel. & Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. 1. 161 
Whien those salts consist chiefly of phosphate of lime, the 
Ussues called ‘ osteine ', or bone, and ‘dentine’, or tooth, are 
constituted, between which the chief distinction lies in the 
mode of arranzement of the earthy particles. 1872 L. P. 
Mereoitn Teeth 1878) 10 Beside these, are found albumen, 
fibrine, osteine, globuline, carbonate of lime, fluoride of cal- 
cinm,..and other proximate principles. 

Osteitis (gsiz,ai'tis). Path. Also ostitis. [f. 
Gr. éo7é-ov bone + -1T1s.] Inflammation in the 
substance of a bone. 

1839-47 Topp Cyc/, Anat. III. 64/1 Acute arthritis of the 

nee may be combined witb acute osteitis of tbe bones. 1899 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. V1. 551 The microscopic appearances 
are those of rarefactive osteitis. 

Hence Osteitic (-itik) a., of or pertaining to 
osteitis, In recent Dicts. 

Ostel, obs. form of Hosren. Osteler(e, -ore, 
obs. ff. Ostter. Ostelment, var. HusTLeMENT Od, 

Ostend (pstend), v. Now rare. [ad. L. ostend- 
ére to stretch out before one’s face, expose to view, 
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| f. 0-, obs- (OB- 1) + fendéve to stretch. Ostendére 


had ppl. stem either ostens- or ostent-; hence 
ostensible, ostension, ostention, ostent.) trans. To 
show, reveal; to manifest, exhibit. 

©1450 Mirour Saluactoun 3486 Dwellyng fourty dayes 
after oft sith he hym ostendit. /d¢d. 4144 For vs bis Cica- 
trices he ostendid. 1489 Se. Acts Fas. FV (1814) 222/1 
{To) ostend and scbew quhat richt bai baid to be taking of 
thesamyn. 1590 J. Proctor in C.S. Aight Relig. A ij b, To 
ostend the good will..I alwaies bare toward your worship, 
1613 Hrywoop Silver Age v. Wks. 1874 III. 163 The mortals 
Ostend their gratitude to vs the Gods. 1897 H. G. WeELLs 
Plattner Story (ed. 211 He concealed rather than ostended 
this curious confirmatory circumstance. 

[Tbe sense ‘to appear prominently, to show itself’ given 
in Davies and copied by later dicts, founded on a quot. 
from Bp. Hall, has no existence; the word is offexded.] 

Hence Oste-nded A//. a., displayed, manifested. 

1608 Armin WVest Nirvan. (1880) 45, I] am..made bould in 
your ostended curtesies. 

Ostensibility (ystensibiliti). [f. OstensiBe 
+ -1TY.] The quality of being ostensible ; + con- 
spicuousness, ostentation ‘o6s.). 

1775 5. J. Pratr Liberal Opin. xxvii. (1783) 1. 181 People 
of low education, and little mind, were always capable of a 
silly ostensibiltity, that sooner or later brought them into dis- 
grace. 1795 Afist.in Ann. Reg. 117 He studiously avoided 
ostensibility, and left to others the danger, as well as the 
honour, of acting an open and explicit part. 


Ostensible (pstensib’l), 2. sd.) [a. F. osten- 
stble (1740 in Dict. Acad.), ad. L. type *ostensibil- is 
(med.L. in Laws Len. 7, ¢. 80 § 11), f. ostens-, ppl. 
stem of ostendvre: see OSTEND.] 

+1. That may be shown, exhibited, or presented 
to view; hence, presentable ; also, made or pre- 


pared to be shown. Oés. 

1762-71 H. Wal.pote ! ertuc’s Anecd. Paint. (1786) 11. 140 
(Rubens] was called to Paris by Mary de’ Medici, and 
painied the ostensible bistory of her life in the Luxemburgh. 
1783 Lp. Vemrrve Let. 2 Apr. in Dk. Buckhin. Cré. Geo. /#F 
(1853) 1. 226, I wish you 10 write me an ostensible letter.. 
upon the conduct of the Portuguese. 1798 Bay Ameer. Lave 
Rep. (1809) I. 92 B. was the only ostensible person in the 
country, P. having gone off, and C.’s estate not being suffi- 
cient to make gvod the loss. @ 1805 A. CartyLe A utobiog. 
i (1860) 3: He took great pains to make them (especially the 
first, for the second was hardly ostensible) appear among his 
best scholars. 1828 Bextuam Ji’ks. (1843) X. 591 You should 
..send me two letters—one confidential, another ostensible. 

+2. That presents itsell to view or shows itself 
off; open to public view ; conspicuous, ostenta- 
tious. Ods. 

1782 in La, Macartney's ie &c. (1807) I. 144 Were we to 
adopt the ostensible and artificial language of that prudence 
which [etc]. 1803 Mro. Wetrestey Let. to A. Welcestey 
26 June in Owen Desf. (1877) 302 The most direct and even 
ostensible interposition of the British authority. 1809 
Makin Gil Blas x. ii. » 12 He has been in an ostensible 
situation..and his father ought to be buried with all the 
forms of state 1828 Lp. Grenvitte Sink, Fund 29 Which 
..canexhibit tous only the outward and ostensible workings 
of this complicated mechanism. 

3. Declared, avowed, professed ; exhibited or put 
forth as actual and genuine: often implicitly or 
explicitly opposed to ‘actual’, ‘real’, and so = 
merely professed, pretended. 

1771 Junius Lett. hv. 289 The best of princes is not dis- 
pleased with the abuse which he sees thrown upon his 
ostensible Ministers, 1786 Burke JV. Hastings Wks. 1842 
Il 119 A party of British and other troops, with the nabob 
in the ostensihle, and the British resident in the real, coin- 
mand. 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. 111.269 There will 
be less that is ostensible and more that is genuine, as they 
grow older. 1848 C. Bronte 3. Eyre x. (1873) 85 My 
ostensible errand on this occasion was to get ineasured for 
a pair of shoes. 1874 Green Short Hist. vii. § 4. 381 Her 
ostensible deinand was for English aid in her restoration to 
the throne. 

B. as sé. in £7, Ostensible matters. 

1863 J. Pycrort Agony Point xxiii. (1862) 231 When all 
these positive essentials and ostensihles were so respectably 
witnessed, 

Ostensibly (¢steusibli), adv. [f. prec. + -t¥2.] 
In an ostensible manner; avowedly, declaredly, 
professedly: distinguished from, and often im- 
plicitly or explicitly opposed to ‘ actually’, ‘really’, 
and so = under mere profession or pretence. 

1765 H. Wapote Vertue’s Anecd. Paint. 11, ii. 60 He was 
even employed in the treaty of marriage, though ostensibly 
acting only in the character of a painter. 1837 Syp. Smitu 
Wks, (18671 11. 249 He put his trust really where he put 
his trust ostensibly. 187x H. AinswnrtH JZozwer Hill i. 
i, The neglected Queen was sent to Richmond, ostensibly 
for change of air, but really that she might be out of the 
way. 1874 L. STEPHEN Hours in Library (1892) I. iv. 154 
The characters which ostensibly play the chief part. 

+b. Conspicuously, ostentaiiously. Oés. 

1855 Hr, Martinrau Axutodiog. |. 272 Madame de Stael 
was exhibited as ostensibly at the British Gallery as any of 
the pictures on the walls. 

Ostension (pste‘nfan). Also 5 -cion, 6 -tion. 
[a. F. ostenston (13th e.), ad. L. ostens-, ostention-em, 
n. of action from ostend-cre: see OSTEND. ] 

+1. The action of showing ; exhibition, display ; 


manifestation. Ods. 

1474 Caxton Chesse tv. ii. 147 For the solace of hym and 
ostencion of lone, 1489 Se. Acts Fas. /V (1814) 222/1 
The saidis personis..has bene ofttymes Callit for be osten- 
sioune and schewing of pure Riclitis. 1542 Sc. Acts Mary 
(1814) 411/2 All vperis lordis .. hes maid faith and sworne 
..be pe ostentioune of beirrycht handis. a 1625 Koys His. 


OSTENT. 


(1630) 678-9 Ostension,..1. in respect of the solemn inaugura- 
tion of their Apostleship, on the Feast of Pentecost ..2. Os- 
tention in regard of the execution of their office. 1650 JV”, 
Sclater's Exp, Rom, tv Ep. Ded., Not to make use of for 
Ostension and ostentation. 1733 W. CRawForp Infidelity 
(1836) 116 Divine punishments. -are for the ostention of his 
justice. 1789 T. Taytor Proclus I. 24 The former [Q. E. F.] 
announcing the production of something, but this [Q. E. D.] 
the ostension and invention of a thing required. 

2. “Acct. The action of holding forth the Eucha- 
ristic elements to the sight of the people. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. t. i. 31 Some Churches re- 
taine the eleuation still, not for adoration like the Papists, 
but for ostension to the people. 1692 Br. Patrick Ausw, 
Touchstone 34 At the ostension of the Bread of the Eucharist, 
and the Cup of Blessing. 1857 C. Watker Avtiil Reason 
I hy 127 The rite was called the ’ elevation’ or lifting up, 
viewed under the first aspect; the ‘ ostension,’ or showing, 
viewed under the second. 

Hence +Oste'nsional,a Oés. [L. ostentionalis.] 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Ostensional, a Souldier attending 
the Prince in publique Shews. 

Ostensive (gstensiv), a, [ad. late L. ostensiv- 
zs (‘syllogismus ostensivus’ Boeth. 477stot. Anal.), 
f. ostens- (see OSTENSIBLE): see -IVE; in F. ostensif, 
-tve (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Manifestly or directly demonstrative; sfec. in 
Logic, Setting forth a general principle manifestly 
including the proposition to be proved. 

Ostensive reduction, reduction by the direct processes of 
conversion, permutation, and transposition, as opposed to 
indirect reduction, e. g. per ipossibile. 

1605 Bacon Adv, Learn. uu. xiv. § 3 The Proposition. .re- 
duced to the Principle..they terme a Probation Ostensiue. 
1614 JACKSON Creed 111.ix.§1 It hath beene manifested .. by 
ostensiue proofe from Scriptures. 1697 tr. Burgersdicius 
Ais Logic u. ix. 42 Reduction is either ostensive or else by 
way of impossible. 17311 Brit. Apollo IV. No. 8. 1/2 We 
cannot give an Ostensive Demonstration of this. 1836 Sir 
W. Hamutton Discuss. (1852) 305 The two species of Mathe- 
matics—the Geometric or Ostensive, and the Algebraic or 
Symbolical. 1870 Jevons Elem. Logzc xvii. 150 The sinpler 
process of direct or as it is often called ostensive reduction. 

b. Professedly demonstrative ; specious. 

1844 Blackw. Mag. LV. 238 No proof..can be so showy 
and ostensive to a stranger, as that which is supplied by this 
vindictive pamphlet. 

2. ‘Showing, betokening’ (J.); declarative. 

1755 in JonNson, 1877 E. Cairo Philos. Kant u. xix. 661 
The ideas of reason are heuristic, not ostensive, they enable 
us to ask a question, not to give the answer. 

3. = OSTENSIBLE a. 3. 

1782 Miss Burney Cecilia 1x. xi, | have always observed, 
that where one scheme answers two purposes, the ostensive 
is never the purpose most at heart. 1815 Zeduca II. 251 She 
was aware of a motive to the visit, In addition to the osten- 
sive one. 1830 W. Putetirs J/¢. Sinai un. 413 Else, where- 
fore thus, No cause ostensive.. Desert the people? 

llenuce Oste-nsively adv. [cf. late L. ‘ per im- 
possibile, et ostensive’, Boeth.], in an ostensive 
manner; @. demonstratively, directly; b. avowedly, 
professedly, ostensibly. 

21774 Liovp Fum. Ep. to Friend Poems (1790) 275 Affect- 
ing cynical grimace..In rags and tatters, strole the street; 
Ostensively excecding wise. 1782 A/ist. Eur. in Ann. Reg. 
240°/2 'Yhe enemy rested all their hopes now, at least 
ostensively, on the defeat of Lord Howe's fleet. 1847 De 
Quincey Protestantism Wks, 1858 VIII. 108 A postulate of 
the human reason, ..not proved ostensively, but indirectly 
proved as being .. presupposed in other necessities. 

Ostensoir, -orio, -orium: see OSTENSORY. 


+ Ostensor. Ods. rare. = next. 

1804 Captive of Valence 11.52 He [Joseph II] has for- 
bidden the use of the ostensor to give the benedictions of 
the holy sacrament, except in particular churches. 


Ostensory (gstensari). Also in Fr, It., 
L. torms in -oir, -orio, -orium. fad. med.L. 
ostensori-um, f, ostens-, ppl. stem of ostendére: see 
OsTEND and -ory 1.]_ A receptacle in which to dis- 
play the Host to the congregation; a monstrance. 

1722 J. Ricuarpson Statues, etc, [taly 205 The Eucha- 
ristical Presence..is express'd by the Host iu the Golden 
Ostensorio on the Altar. 1760-72 tr. Fuan & Ulloa's Voy. 
(ed. 3) II. 39 The sacred vessels, the chalices, ostensoriums. .in 
tbe richness of which there is a sort of emulation bet ween the 
several churches. 1833 Catholic Mag. July 506 His splendid 
Ostensoir, or remonstrance, supported by angels, which cost 
200 florins. 31834 Becwrorp /taly II. 49 The light of in- 
numerable tapers blazing on the diamonds of the ostensory. 
1839 New Monthly Mag. LV. 551 Vhe priest turned round 
with the glittering ostensory in his hand. 1861 C. P. 
Hopcson Nesid. Nagasaki vi. 143 The lighted tapers on the 
altar, the chaplet, the aureole, the ostensoir, .. the incense, 
the prayer for the dead, are facts to be noted {in Japanese 
worship]. 1888 Harfcr’s Mag. Feb. 371/2 The priest... 
walked under the canopy, and held the os/cnsordum up in 
an imposing manner as high as his head. 

Ostent (pstent), 54.1 Now rare. [ad. L. ostent- 
zene (pl.-a@) something shown, a prodigy, sb. use of 
neuter pa. pple. of ostend-cre: see OSTEND. Rarely 


in L. form.] A sign, portent, wonder, prodigy. 
1563-87 Foxe A. & AL (1684) II. 94 Which miraculous 
ostent, passing the ordinary course of natural causes..was 
sent of God. 1598 CHapman JJarlowe's Hero & Leander 
Iv. Argt., Ostents that threaten her estate. ¢ 1611 — Mliad 
ul, 20 Wise Jove is he hath shown This strange ostent to us. 
1663 J. Srexcer Prodigies (1665) 185 When he was a Boy in 
the Low-Countries, some Ostenta of like condition were 
shewn him about the beginning of the Belgick Wars. 1741 
T. FRANCKLIN tr. Cicero's Nat. Gods 1. 83 From whence 
they are called Ostents, Signs, Portents, Prodigies. 181z 
W. Lennant Anster F. ww. ixi, A globe of fire (niraculous 
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ostent), 1898 T. Harpy Wessex Poemsg The Night waxed 
wan, As though with an awed sense of such ostent. 
[ad. L. 


Ostent (pstent), 5.2 Now rave. 
ostentu-s a showing, displaying, show, display, 
parade, f. ppl. stem of ostend-ére : see OSTEND. ] 

1. The act of showing ; manifestation, indication ; 
show, display, appearance. 


1596 SHaks. Aferch. V. 11. ii. 205 Vse all the obseruance of 


ciuillitie Like one well studied in a sad ostent To please his 
Grandam. /dd. viii. 44 Imploy your chiefest thoughts To 
courtship, and such faire ostents of loue As shall con- 
ueniently become you there. 1646 G. Damet Poems Wks. 
1878 1. 59 Dost aright discerne Twixt vertue and ostent. 
1657 W. Morice Coena guasit Kown Diat. v. 245 Those 
Reasons.. whereof they make ostent with so inany plausible 
amplifications. 1784 Cowper Zask vi. 487 Atheist in osient, 
Vicious in act, in temper savage-fierce. 1818 Jas. Mice 
Brit. [ndia \1.v.v. 547 In name and ostent, the sovereignty 
of the Nabob .. was not to be infringed. 1861 PatTMmore in 
Macm. Mag. V. 26 Nature’s infinite ostent Of lovely 
flowers in wood and mead. f 

2. Vainglorions display, ostentation. 

1sg8 Barcktey Felic. Man (1631) 183 All such whom 
glory swels with proud ostent. 1609 Heywoop Brit. Troy 
vin. v, Thou proud Achilles with thy great ostent. 1639 
G. Daniev £ecfus. v. 1 Trust not in Riches, with a vaine 
Ostent Of Fullnes. 1895 W. Watson Father of Forest 13 
Goodly the ostents are to thee And pomps of time. 

b. with f/7. An embodiinent of ostentation. 

1638 BrivEoakE in Yousonus Virbius, [Such] may have 
The vain ostents of pride upon their grave. 1652 BENLowS 
Theoph, xi. xcii, Ambitious obelisks, ostents of Pride. 

+Ostent, v. Obs. [ad. F. ostente-r (16th c. in 
Godef.), ad. L. ostentd-re to show off, freq. of 
ostendére; see OSTEND,] =OSTENTATE v. 

1531 Exyor Gow. 11. xiv, Semblably ther be some, that by 
dissimulation can ostent or shewe a high grauitie. 1583 
Stuspes Anat. Adus. 1. (1879) 30 The pride of the mouthe 
. consisteth .. in ostenting and braggyng of some singular 
vertue..in hiinselfe or some other of his kinred. 161g T’. 
Apams Eng. Sickness Wks. 1861 1. 415 Malice not only 
discovers, but ostenteth her devilish effects. 1633 — £.xf. 
2 Peter i.7 There is nothing more easy than to ostent the 
love of God. 

fad. L. 


+tOstentate, fp/.a. Obs. rare". 
ostentat-us, pa.pple. of ostentare: see next. ] Boasted, 
vaingloriously displayed. 

161s T. Apams Blacke Dezttl 53 Like the speckled 
innocency of the Papists in their ostentate charity. 


Ostentate (p'sténteit), v. Now rare (?only 
U.S.).  [f. L. ostentat-, ppl. stem of ostentare, 
freq. of ostend-cre; see OSTEND. ] 

1. trans. To make a show of, show off, display 


ostentatiously or boastfnlly. 

c 1540 Surv. Northampton Priory in Prance Addit. Narr. 
Pop. Plot 36 Christs Holy Evangely, which .. wee did 
ostentate and openly devant to keepe most exactly, 1622 
Fotherby's Atheom, Pref. 20. 1676 Doctrine of Devils 
181 He was not for extravagant Rambles, as most Criticks 
are; Vain-gloriously to ostentate their great Reading, and 
Subtile Conjectures, upon small, or no occasions. 1702 C, 
MatuHer J/agn. Chr. vi. v, (1852) 546 This proud Thraso 
would in his preaching ostentate skill in Latin, and in 
Greek. 1886 American X11. 264 The viburnums ostentate 
their cymes of fruit. 1889 /did. 21 Dec. 192/1 San Marco.. 
ostentates upon the upper portion of its fagade all the florid 
detail of the Venetian manner. 

+b. intr. for reff. To boast. Oés. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals mm. i. 323 Let not him that is 
Head of a Faction, ostentate too much, 

+2. To show, display. Oés. 

1630 Lorp Banians § Persees 37 Not ostentating himselfe 
to publike view, but living recluse. 


Ostentation (psténtéi'fan). [a. F. ostentation, 
OF, -acton (1366 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. estenta- 
tién-em, n. of action from ostentare +. see prec.] 

+1. The presaging of future events; a presage; 
a portent, prodigy. Ods. rare. 

1436 Pot. Poems (Rolls) 11. 190 Many a day Men have be 
ferde of here rebellioun By grete tokenes and ostentacioun. 
1607 Torsett Four-f, Beasts (1658) 263 There have been 
predictions or ostentations of things to come, taken from a 
Wolf, a Fox, a Serpent, and a Horse, which were called 
dluspicia Pedestria. 

2. The action of showing or displaying; a show, 
exhibition, display (of something). In quot. 1865 
= DEMoNSTRATION 6 (military). Ods. or arch. 

1534 More Com/f. agst. Trib. 1. Wks. 1191/1 Al theyr 
wonderful workes draw to no fruteful end, but to a fruite- 
lesse ostentacion and shew. 1587 FLeminc Contn. Holinshed 
III. 1557/2 With such other false ostentations of immanitie. 
1599 SHAKS. A7uch Ado .i. 207 Publish it, that she is dead 
indeed: Maintaine a mourning ostentation. 1606 — Aut. 
& Cf. 1. vi. 52 But you are come A Market-maid to Rome, 
and haue preuented The ostentation of our loue; which left 
vnshewne, Is often left vnlou’d. 1608 TorseLt Serpents 
(1658) 594 When ..they make ostentation hereof in the 
Market, or publique Stage, they suffer them to bite their 
own flesh. @1716 SoutH Servi. (1744) X. vii. 221 For osten- 
tation of strength and valour, at their publick sights and 
shows. 1865 CartyLe /redk, Gt. xix. iv. (1872) VIII. 153 
Finck to ride-out reconnoitering..and to make motions and 
ostentations, 

+b. Mere show, appearance, apparition; false 
show, pretence. Oés. 

1607 Voprseit Four. Beasts (1658) 354 In truth there was 
no such thing, and all was but a fantastical ostentation. 
1649 Mitton £7zkou. ii, 21 He .. who thinks by such weak 
policies and ostentations to gaine beliefe and absolution. 

+c. A spectacular show or exhibition. Odés. 

1588 Suaxs. Z L. LZ. v. i, 118 The King would haue mee 
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present the Princesse..with some delightfull ostentation, or 
show, or pageant, or anticke, or fire-worke. 

3. Display intended to attract notice or admira- 
tion; pretentious parade, vainglorious ‘showing off’, 

¢ 1450 tr. De [inttatione 1. lix. 139 Grace also techip to.. 
eschue veyne plesaunce & ostentacion. 1§55 Epen Decades 
To Rar. (Arb.) 49 The foude and barbarous ostentation of 
superfluous riches. 1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay’s Argenisu. 


xvii. 117 Under colour of seeking to learne wisdome, but in- 


deed to make ostentation of his owne. 1661 /’afers on 
Alter. Prayer-bk.22 Vhe ostentation of his good works, is 
not the work of a good Christian. 1764 GotpsM. Trav. 273 
Hence ostentation here, with tawdry art, Pants for the vulgar 
praise which fools impart. 1874 Green Short Hist. viii. § 3. 
483 The frivolous ostentation of Buckingham .. gave point 
to the fierce attack. - 

Ostentatious (psténté!-fas), a. [f. OsTenTA- 
TION: see-10Us. Flas displaced the earlier ostenta- 
tive, ostentatory, ostentive, ostentous. | 

1. Characterized or marked by ostentation: a. Of 
actions, personal qualities, etc.: Performed, exer- 
cised, or set forth in a way calculated to attract 
attention or admiration ; boastful. 

[x656 Biount Glossogr., Ostentatitious [2 mtispr.), set out 
for shew or vain-glory.] 1701 Biog.in Stanley's Hist. Philos. 
orale Philosophy has. .charmed a World of People by iis 

roud and Ostentatious Principles. 1716 Appison /*7ee- 
holder No. 39 ? 5 His Religion was sincere, not ostentatious. 
1782 Miss Burney Cecélza u. ii, A display of importance so 
ostentatious made Cecilia already half repent her visit. 1825 
Macauray £ss., Afitton (1887) 16 To imitate the ostentatious 
generosity of those ancientknights. 1849 — A/ést. Eng. vii. 
II. 187 Lewis, with that ostentatious contempt of public law 
which was characteristic of him, occupied Orange. .and con- 
fiscated the revenues. 1874 Heups Soc. Press. xiv. 190 Sir 
John had taken up his place in a corner of the room, in an 
attitude of ostentatious humility. 

b. Of a person. 

In quot. 1673 app. Making a false show, pretentious. 

1658 [implied in OsTENTATIOUSNESS]. 1673 DRYDEN J/arr. 
a@ la Mode w.v, As ostentatious priests, when souls they 
woo, Promise their heaven to all, but grant to few. 1700 
Drypen Fadéles Ded. (1721) 4 Lest 1 offend your modesty, 
which is so far from being ostentatious of the good you do 
that it blushes even to have it known. 1791 Boswetr Life 
Johnson Advt., Were I to detail the books which I have 
consulted..1 should probably be thought ridiculously osten- 
tatious. 1818-60 WHaTELY Covz.-Al. Bk. (1864) 150 A 
woman who is really beautiful and is always making a show 
of herself... would be justly censured as ostentatious. 1865 
Livincstone Zaméesi xxv. 521 They are not, like the Mo. 
hammedans, ostentatious in their prayers. 1884 A. Paut 
Hist. Reform. iv.71 Active and ostentatious partisans of 
the French revolutionary inovement. 

2. Fitted by appearance, position, or the like to 
attract attention; conspicuons, showy. Ods. (or 
blending with 1 a). 

1713 STEELE Guard. No. 6? 5 Coach or troop horses, of 
which that county produces the most strong and ostentatious. 
1790 Pennant Loudon (1813) 618 That honorable memorial 
..should..be placed in the most ostentatious situation, 1883 
Froupr Short Stud. IV. v. 356 This pair..are the chief 
figures in the most ostentatious monument in the. .chapel. 

Ostenta‘tiously, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly2.] In 
an ostentatious manner; in a way calculated to 
attract notice ; with boastful parade or display. 

1703 J. Savace Lett. Auntients xiv. 74 You do nothing 
osteniatiously. 178r Gipson Dect. § #. (1869) I]. xxxvi. 
332 The wealth of two empires was ostentatiously displayed. 
1850 LyEtt 2nd Visit U.S. 11. 83 The prejudices of a white 
aristocracy, ostentatiously boastful of its love of equality. 
1897 Mary Kinostey I. Africa 57 When you go outside 
Clarence you come across the Bubi ostentatiously unclothed 
—I say ostentatiously for the benefit of ethnologists. 

Ostenta‘tiousness. [f. as prec. + -NEsS.] 
The quality or condition of being ostentatious. 

1658 Eari. Monm. tr. Paruta's Wars Cyprus 124 To lose 
their lives without any advantage, would be rather a sign of 
foolish ostentatiousnesse, than of true worth, 1782 Char. in 
Ann. Reg. 52/1 They learn. .to despise ostentatiousness, as 
being sinful. 1882 L. STEPHEN Szw7/t v. 103 It would bea 
great mistake to infer that this ostentatiousness of authority 
concealed real servility. 

+Ostentative, 2. Obs. [f. L. ostentat- (see 
OSTENTATE v.) + -IVE.] @. = OSTENTATIOUS Ia; 
b. = OSTENSIBLE. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 73 An ostentatiue 
sleeght and vaineglorious deuice. 1601 — /oiport. Consid. 
(1831) 18 An outward ostentative shew of advancing the 
Secular Priests. 1638 D7v. & Lol. Observ. To Rdr. 3 Out 
of such a vaine glory as ostentative persons affect. 1653 H. 
More Antid. Ath. 1. ii. § 4. 12 The arguments..I do not 
bestow that ostentative term of demonstration upon them. 
1685 Gracian's Courtier’s Orac. 251 There are osientative 
Nations, and the Spanish with the first. 1689 tr. Buchanan's 
De Yure Regni apud Scotos 34 By the odiousness of one ill 
deed they loose all the thanks of their Ostentative bounty. 

Hencet Oste'ntatively avy. - OSTENTATIOUSLY. 

1668 H. More Div. Diat. 1. xxxil. (1713) 266 We do not 
wantonly and ostentatively produce those Keys, but at a 
dead lift, when no other method will satisfie him. 

+Ostenta‘tor. Os. [a. L. ostentator, agent-n. 
from ostentdre (OSTENTATE); cf. F. ostentateur, 
1535-] An ostentatious person; a bragger, boaster. 

1611 Coter., Ostextfateur, an ostentator, boaster, bragger, 
vaunter. 1639 W. Sciater HWorthy Commun. 38 And yet who 
such aaagores, and Thrasonicall ostentatours of antiquity 
asthese? 1642 T. Morton Present. Schismatic 3 When 
this ostentator shall look behind him and see.. what number 
of Disciples he draweth behind him. 

[ad. L. os- 


+Ostentatory, 2. Obs. rare. [: 
tentatort-us, f. ostentitor: see-oRY. In OF. ostenta- 
totre (16th c. in Godef.).] = OSTENTATIOUS, 


OSTEO-. 


' 1657 G. Starkey Helmont's Vind. To Rdr., "Tis no 
unlikely but some captious Antagonist may censure my 
Aphorisms as ostentatory. 


+ Ostenta-trix. Obs. rare~° [a. L. ostenta- 
trix, fem. of ostentator: see-TRIX. Cf. F. ostenta- 
trice (Montaigne, 1580).] An ostentatious woman, 


1611 Cotcr., Ostentatrice, an ostentatrix, braggardesse, 
boasting woman. 


tOstentful, a. Ods. [f. Ostent 56.1 + -PUL.] 
Full of omen; portentous, ominous. 

1608 Cuarman Byron's Trag. Plays 1873 11. 281 All then 
together are indeed ostentfull. 1615 — Odyss. xv. 214 If 


this ostentful thing (This eagle, and this goose) touch us, 
or you. 


+ Ostential, a. Obs. rare—?. [irreg. f. OSTENT 
s6.”, or L. ostent- ppl. stem + -1aL. ? for ostentual.] 
? Externally shown or apparent. 


1609 Tourneur Fun. Poeme Sir F, Vere 562 The breath of 
his divulg’d pretence, Suited with fit ostentiall instruments. 


+Ostenti-ferous,a. Obs.rare—°. [f.L. ostentifer 
portentous, f, ostent- OSTENT 50.1: see -FEROUS. 


1656 Biount Glossogr., Ostentiferous, that which brings 
monsters or strange sights. 

+tOstentive, a. Oés. [f. L. ostend-, ppl. stem : 
see OSTEND and -IVE.] = OSTENTATIOUS. 

1599 Nasne Lenten Stujfe 22 The red herring ..empals our 
sage senatours..in princely scarlet as pompous ostentyue as 
the Vintiquater or Lady Troynouant. 1614 Stirtinc Dooms- 
day iii, That pompous bird which still in triumph bears 
Rolled in a circle his ostentive taile. 1670 J. Law in 
Lauderdale Papers (Camden) III. App. 234 The Pishop.. 
desired MF Gilbert Burnett to reply, which he did in an 
ostentive manner. 19730 Ld. M/ar's Legacy to Son(1897) 186 
The. .affected and osientive way of the Church of Rome. 

+Ostentous, a. Obs. [f. OsTENT 5b. + -ovs; 
cf. portentous. “Vhe etymol. form would be *os¢er- 
tuous, in late L. ostentudsus (Onomast. Lat. Gr.), 
f. ostentiu-s.] = OSTENTATIOUS. 

1624 T. Scotr Belg. Sould. 8 A fourth spareth not the 
ostentous braverie of Princes, and excesse of apparrell. 
c1645 Howexc Lett. 1. v. xxix. (1726) 224 Upon the highest 
Mountain ’mongst the Alps, he [Louis XIII} left this 
ostentous Inscription upon a great Marble Pillar. 1687 Vew 
«ltlantis 1. 377 Ostentous Pomp the simple inind doth please. 

Hence + Oste*ntously adv., ostentatiously. 

1665 J. WeBB Stome-//eng (1725) 174 Then enters Olaus 
Wormius boldly with great Stones; and to him Doctor 
Charleton ostentously with mighty Stones. 


Osteo- (p’stzo), before a vowel also oste-, 
combining form of Gr. éaréo-y bone, entering into 
many derivatives, chiefly anatomical: see the more 
important words in their alphabetical places. 

Osteo-a‘neurysm, pulsating tumour of a bone. 
|| Osteoarthritis [Gr. dp@pizis gout], inflamma- 
tion of the bones of a joint. Osteoblast [Gr. 
Baaorés bud, germ], Gegenbaur's term for granular 
corpuscles found in all developing bone as the active 
agents of osseous growth; hence Osteobla‘stic a., 
of, pertaining to, or having the character of osteo- 
blasts. Osteocache’xy [Gr. xayxefia ill condi- 
tion], defective constitution or structure of the 
bones (Mayne £.xfos. Lex. 1857); so Osteo- 
| cache'ctic a. Osteocartila‘ginous a., of or 
consisting of bone and cartilage. {| Osteochon- 
dritis [Gr. xévépos cartilage], inflammation of 
cartilage extending to the bone (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
|| Osteochondro-ma [Gr. xévdpos cartilage], osteoid 
tissue containing cartilage which may calcify and 
ossify. Osteocho'‘ndrophyte [Gr. gurcv growth], 
an osseous cartilaginous tumour. || Osteo'clasis 
[Gr. «Adocs fracture], fracture of a bone to correct 
a deformity; dissolution or destruction of bone 
tissue. O-steoclast [Ger. osteok/ast, f. Gr. kAaords 
broken], (a) K6lliker’s term for the many-nucleated 
colossal cells, found in growing bone, and con- 
cerned with the absorption of osseous tissue in the 
formation of the medullary spaces in cartilage ; 
(6) a surgical instrument for effecting osteoclasis. 
Osteocla'stic a., of or belonging to osteoclasis. 
|| Osteoco‘mma [Gr. xépya a piece],a bone-segment, 
as a vertebra. O-steocope, also || Osteo-copus 
[Gr. édareoxémos, f, xémos striking, toil, fatigue], 
violent wearing pain in the bones, esp. of syphilitic 
origin; syphilitic rheumatism; hence Osteoco‘pic 
a., relating to osteocope. Osteodentine [DEN- 
TINE], Owen’s term for ossified connective tissue in 
the pulp-cavity of a tooth, esp. in the teeth of 
some cetaceans and fishes. Osteode‘rmal, Os- 
teode‘rmatous, Osteode’rmous aa/s. [Gr. déppa 
skin], having a partly ossified skin; having os- 
seotis plates or spicules deposited in the skin, as 
in the sturgeon. || Osteody-nia, also -o'dyny 
[Gr. 6é¥vy pain], chronic persistent pain in bones 
(Mayne). Osteoga’ngrene, gangrene in a bone. 
O'steogen [Gr. dareoyerns produced by bone, 70 
goteoyevés the marrow], a soft transparent sub- 
stance in growing bone which undergoes ossifica- 
tion by the deposit of lime salts. O-steolite [Gr. 
Aidos stone], compact earthy calcium phosphate, 
, similar to bone-phosphate, resembling lithographic 


< 


a 


OSTEOCOLLA. 


stone. O'steolith = OSTEOCOLLA. + Osteolithical | 
a., consisting of petrified or fossil bones. || Osteo- 
mala‘cia, -mala‘kia [Gr. paAaxia softness], soften- | 
ing of bones due to the gradual disappearance of 
earthy salts; also called ma/acosteon; hence Osteo- 
mala‘cial, Osteomala‘cic aajs., pertaining to or 
affected with osteomalacia; softened or half-de- 
stroyed as regards bony structure. Osteomala‘ctic 
a, (Gr. podaxrixés emollient], having the effect of 
softening bone (Mayne). O-steomere (Gr. pépos 
part] = Ostzocomma. || Osteomyelitis (Gr. puedds 
marrow], inflammation of the marrow of a bone. 
Osteo-odontome: see quot. and ODoNTOME. 
|| Osteoperiosti‘tis, inflammation of the perios- 
teum extending to the bone. O'steophage (Gr. 
gpayetv to eat] = Osteoclast (a). || Osteotphagus 
[after sarcophagus], a box or chest of bones: see 
quot. || Osteophlebitis [Gr. prc, prcB- vein], 
inflammation of the veins of a bone (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.), O-steoplast, a modified Osteoblast (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). Osteoptery gious @. (Gr. mrepuyov 
fin), having bony fins; of or belonging to the 
Osteopterygit, an order of fishes in Macleay’s 
classification. || Osteosclero‘sis [Gr. oxAnpwors 
induration], hardening of a bone. Osteosto’- 
matous, Osteo'stomous ads. (Gr. ordua mouth], 
having a bony mouth or osscous jaws. Osteo- 
syndesmolo‘gical a. [SyNDESMOLOGY], pertaining 
to the anatomy of bones and ligaments. || Osteozoca, 
= : pacer ad 

pl. of Osteozoon [Gr. (Gov animal], Blainville’s 
term for Vertebrala; hence Osteozovan a., verte- | 
brate (Harris Dict. Med, Term. 1867). || Osteo- 
zoa‘ria [Gr. (wapov, dimin. of (gov animal], 
Milne-Edwards’s term for Vertebraia. 

1878 Hotpen //us. Osteol, (ed. 5) 18 Occastonally seen as 
the result of chronic ‘osteo-arthritis. 1879 5%. George's Hosp. 
Rep. 1X. 260 Case of osteo-arthritis of the hip. 1875 Sir W. 
Turner in Encycl. Brit. 1.855 1 [Bone] is due toa develop- 
ment of new corpuscles, which Gegenbaur has named “osteo- 
blasts. /éfd., Colossal, many-nucleated cells.. derived from | 
the “osteo-blastic cells in the medulla. 1884 Mackenzie 
Dis, Throat § Nose \1. 480 An *osteo-cartilaginous plate ex- 
tended..across to the under edge of the lower turbinated 
body. 1873 T. H. Green J/ntrod. Pathol. 136 *Osteo-chon- 
droma, which in structure more closely resembles bone than 
cartilage. 1847-9 Topp Cyc/. Anat. 1V. 135/2 Cruveilhier’s 
*osteochondrophyte is a production of this class. 1872 
Mouthly Microsc. Fral. July 134 He [Kéll:ker] designates 
them ‘ “osteoclasts ’ (ur osteophages). 1875 Sik W. TURNER 
in Eneycl Brit. 1. 856/2 Vhe product of the formation of 
osseous tissue by the agency of the osteo-blasts, aid of its 
absorption or destruction by the action of the osteo-klasts. 
1706 Puittirs, *“Osteocopi, Pains in the Bones. 1861 Bum- 
sTEAD Ven. Dis. (1879) 685 *Osteocopic pains, and nodes 
especially, often disappear in an almost marvellous manner. 
1897 A llbuit's Syst. Med. \1. 497 Vhe osteocopic and myalgic 
li are agonising at times. 1849-52 Toop Cycl. Auat, 

V. 867/2 There is alsg..a small central tract of *osteo- 
dentine in old tecth. 1854 Owen Shed. & Teeth in Circ. Sc., 
Organ. Nat, \. 265 ‘Vhe transition from dentine to vaso-den- 
Une, and from this to osteo-dentine, is gradual, and the re- 
semblance of osteo-dentine to true bone is very close. 1878 
T. Bryant Pract. Surg, 1. 561 Radicular odontommes gener- 
ally consist of osteo-dentine more or less covered-in by 
a layer of dentine. 1881 Owen in Nature XXIII. 402 A 
reptilian *osteodermal character in the mammalian class. 
1857 Mayne L£xfos. Lex., *Osteodermatous. 1875 Bexxetr 
& Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot, 625 Polished plates of marble, dolo- 
mite, or *osteolite (calciuin phosphate) are covered with sand 
to the depth of a few inches, and seeds are then sown iu the 
sand. 1857 Mayne Lxfos. Le.xv., *Osteolith, another name 
for the Osteocolla or glue-bone stone. 1794 PArl. Trans. 
LXXXIV. 405 This *osteolithical stratuin extends every 
way far beneath ihe limestonerock. 1822-34 Goods Study 
Med. ed. 4) 1V. 249 The genus softening of bones, he proposes 
to call *Osteo-nalakia, and he divides it into two species. 
1845-6 tr. Sinzon's Aniin. Chem, 1. 406 An analysis .. 
of the bones of a man..who died from osteomalacia. 
1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Path. 328 In *osteomalacial bones. 
1854 Jonts & Stev. Pathol. Anat. (1874) 831 *Osteomyclitis 
--inflammation of the red osseous Medulla and of the pulp 
contained in the Cancelli of spongy bone. 1898 Adlbutt's 
Syst. Med. V.777 Associated particularly with injuries and 
diseases of bones, such as osteomyelitis. 1870 tr. Stricker's 
Hum. Histol, xv. 470 We find in the dentine of the teeth .. 
masses with bone lacunie, termed Odontomes by Virchow, 
and “‘osteo-odontomes by Hohl. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
*Osteoperiostitis. 1896 Al/butt's Syst. Med. 1. 840 The fre- 
quent occurrence of ostcitis, osteoperiostitis, or abscess of 
bone which so often follow in the wake of the disease. 1872 
*Osteophage {see Osteoclast]. 1895 Ediu. Rev. Jan. 210 
Among the boxes of bones found in the caves of the Mount 
of Olives,.. brought from elsewhere, for interment near the 
expected site of the Last Judgenient,..one *osteophagus 
bears the naine of ‘ Judah “in Hebrew, with a square cross 
marked below. 1839-47 Tovp Cye/. Auat. 111. 1005/2 The 
*osteopterygious Fishes exhibit powers of reproduction 
equally extraordinary. 1857 Mayse Expos. Lex., *Osteo- 
sclerosis. 1901 Brit, Med. Frnui.29 June 1604 The bones 

lin general paralysis of the insane] generally show a high 
degree of osteo. sclerosis, 1857 Mayne Exfos. Lex., Osteo- 
stoutatus, applied by Duméril to a Family of osseous, holo- 
branchious fishes, comprehending those having jaws natur- 
ally osseous, *osteostomatous. 1891 Cest. Dict., *Osteosto- 
mous, 1881 Catal. Trustees Univ. Pennsylv. 72 The *osteo- 


syndesmological laboratory is under the supervision of the 
Professor of Anatomy, 


ll Osteocolla (p:stiokp'li), [mod.L. (1565 Ges- 
ner), f. Osteo- + Gr, xéAAa@ glue.] A deposit of | 


carbonate of lime forming an incrustation on the | 
Vou. VII. 
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roots and stems of plants: found in sandy ground, 
esp. in some parts of Germany. Also ealled g/ve- 


bone: see quot. 1663. 

1661 Lovett Hist, An. §& Min. u. 93 Ostiocolla..is glutina- 
tive. 1663 Bove Usef Exp. Nat. Philos. . xix. 289 It 
doth so wonderfully cement together the parts of broken and 
well-set bones, that it deserves the name it commonly hath 
in the shops of ostevcolla. 1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. iv. 142 
One of the roots of a pine tree.. converted into the calcareous 
petrifaction called Osteocolla. 1816 CLEAVELAND Jin. (1822) 
176. 1879 Rutiey Stud. Rocks xiv. 302 The variety of tufa 
named osteocolla consists of calcareous deposits around 
twigs and mosses, | . : 

Osteogenesis ('stiodzenisis). [f. OsTEO- + 
Gr. yéveors GENESIS.] The genesis, origination, 
or formation of bone. 

1830 R. Knox Béclard’s Anat, 260 The formation of the 
bones, ossification, or osteogenesis is a phenomenon which 
has much occupied the attention of observers. 1842 E. 
Witson Anat. bade A. (ed. 2) 5 This. .constitutes the gela- 
tinous state of osteo-genesis, 1882 Vature XXV. 476 An 
exceptional form of osteogenesis, viz. metaplastic ossification, 
or direct transformation of cartilage into bone, 

So Osteogene'tic, Osteogenic, Osteo'genous 
adjs., of or pertaining to osteogenesis ; bone-form- 
ing; Osteo'geny, osteogenesis. 

Osteogeuetic cel’s, the same as osteoblasts. Ostcogenetic 
or ustevgenic layer, the inner layer of the periosteum, con- 
cerned in the production of osseous tissue, consisting of 
loosely-meshed white fibres (ostcugcnic fibres) including 
osteoblasts. Osteogenic or osteogenous substance, tissue, 
that which composes the osteogenic fibres. (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

1736 R. Nessirt (¢it/c) Human Osteogeny explained in 
two lectures read before the surgeons of London in 1731. 
1741 Mosxro Anat. Bones (ed. 3) 39 The Knowledge of this 
Part of the Osteogeny..1 think necessary. 1847-9 lopp Cyc/. 
Anat. 1V. 647/2 Osteogenie is constant to the laws of serial 
order. 1857 Mayne Expos, Lex., Osteogeueticus, ..bone- 
generating ; of or belonging to Osteogenesis, .. osteogenetic. 

Osteo'graphy. [See Ostro- and -cRarny.] 
Description of the bones; descriptive osteology. 

(2728 CHESELDEN (f?/e) Osteographia, or, the Anatomy of 
the Bones.] 1735 J. Douctas Antimadu, Cheselden's Osteo- 

graphia 1 The chief end of Osteography, as I take it, is to 
enable practitioners to cure the diseases to which the bones 
are liable. 1799 Hoover Aled. Dict., Osteography, the de- 
scription of the bones. 1842 in DuNGLisos Med. Lex, — 

Hence Osteo'grapher, a descriptive osteologist. 

1882 in Ocitvie (Annandale), 

Osteoid (p'stzvid), a. [f. OsTE(O- + -o1D: cf. 
Gr. daroedns and darewdns bone-like, bony.] Re- 
sembling bone; of the appearance or structure of 
bone ; bony, osseous. 

1847-9 Topp Cych, Anat. 1V. 135/2 Under the names of 
osteoid or ossifying fungous tumour, Muller describes a 
growth of slow or rapid course. 1870 RoLLESTON Axniut. 
Life 46 In their bony or osteoid tissue fish resemble the 
Amphibia. 1 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V1. 9 Normally in 
molluscs, osteoid fish, and reptiles, only two cusps form, 

Osteo loger. [f. as OsTEoLoGY + -ER!] = 
OSTEOLOGIST. 

1666 J. Smitn Old Age (ed. 2) 176 Osteologers have very 
well observed, that the parts appertaining to the bones. .are 
either the Adnate, or the Fnate parts. 

Osteologic (g:stiolpdzik), a. [f. as OsTEOLOGY 
+ -IC; see -LOGIC.] = next. 

1828 WeusterR, Osteologic, pertaining to a description of 
the bones. (Also in later Dicts) 

Osteolo'gical, ¢. [f.as prec. + -aL.] 

1. Pertaining to, dealing with, or relating to osteo- 
logy, or the scientific study of bones. 

1777 Camper in Phtl. Traus. LXIX. 148 Galen's osteo- 
logical performances upon this subject. 1863 Lyett Antig. 
Mau iv. (ed. 3) 66 Engrossed by his osteological inquiries. 
1881 OwEN Sect. Addr. Brit. Assoc. in Nature XXIV. q2t 
For the storage of such specimens, and especially the osteo- 
logical ones. 

2. Of or pertaining to the objects of osteology, 
i.e. to bones, their structtire, arrangement in the 
skeleton, etc.; coming within the spheie or ken of 
osteology. 

1794 Biumenpacn in PArl. Trans, LXXXIV. 190 The 
osteological properiies which I have had opportunities to 
observe in the skullsof mummies. 1854 Owen Skel. & Teeth 
in Cire. Sc , Organ. Nat.1. 257 In the osteological structure 
of man, the vertebrate archetype is furthest departed froin. 
1875 Lyell's Princ. Geol. 11. in. xlvii. 567 Fossil skeletons. . 
agreeing..in osteological character with some of the existing 
races of man. 

Hence Osteologically adv. 

1819 Lawrence Lect, (cited in Webster, 1828), 

Osteologist. [f. as OsTroLocy +-1sT.] One 
who studies or is skilled in osteology. 

1731 in Baivey vol. 11. 1874 Lyett Elem. Geol. x. (ed. 2) 
140 A single bone taken from any part of the skeleton may 
enable a skilful osteologist to distinguish the genus, and 
sometimes the species to which it belonged. 

Osteology (gstép'lidzi). Also 7 ostiologie, 
-y. fad. mod.L. osteofogia (1573 Jasolinus), f. 
Gr. édaTre0- bone, OSTEO- + -Aoya, -Locy. Cf. F. 
ostéologie (1628 in Ekatz.-Darm.).] 

1. The science which treats of bones; that branch 
of anatomy which deals with the structure, genesis, 
and disposition of bones. 

1670 Pettus Foding Reg. Introd. 2 If any one would write 
of the Nature of Ostiologie. 1709 Steere Zatler No. 62 
? 17 Well known for his Acuteness in Dissection of dead 
Bodies, and his great Skillin Osteology. 1858 Buckte Cizitiz. 
(1869) I]. iv. 195 The founders of comparative osteology. 

b. A treatise on the bones. 


OSTEOPOROSIS. 


1713 CHESELDEN Anat, Pref, (1726) 4 1f 1 had not been so 
much engaged about an Osteology, in which every plate is 
twenty one inches long. 1861 Craik Hist. Eng. Lit. 11. 168 
The eldest Alexander Monro, the author of the Osteology, 
first published in 1726. 

2. transf. The objects of this science; the bony 
structure or system of bones of an animal. 

1833 Lyeit Princ. Geol. 111. 4 By a comparison of the 
osteology of the existing vertebrated animals with the re- 
mains found entombed in ancient strata, 1837-9 HaLtam 
Hist. Lit, 1.1.ix. § 13. 468 Vesalius seems not to have known 
the osteology of the car, 1881 Huxtey Addr. Brit. Assoc. 
in Nature XX1V.454 To obtain a full knowledge of the 
osteology and of the dentition of these two forms. 

_ 1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith . § 2.114 The pan- 
theistic scheme could go no farther than the bare outline of 
the osteology of the universe. 

b. /oosely. A bony framework or skeleton. 

1854 Bapuam Hadieut. 233 Here in strange jumble lie..the 
several osteologies of inoffensive gurnaids, perch, mackerel, 
--.commingled with those of the implacable shark and fierce 
colossal skate. 

|Osteoma (pstz\du'ma). Path. Pl.-ata. [mod. 
L. f. OstTEo- + Gr. -wpa, as in carcinoma, etc.] 
A tumour composed of osseotis tissue. 

1847-9 Toop Cycl. Anat. 1V.135/1 By osteoma we under- 
stand a growth composed of bone. 1873 T. H. Green 
Introd. Pathol. 139 Osteomata or osseous tuntours, 

Osteomancy (p’st?o,mz:nsi). Also 7 -manty. 
(f. Ostro- + -MANcy.] Divination from bones. 

1612 SELDEN [llustr. Drayton's Poly-olb, v. 85 When 
I haue more skill in Osteomantie, I will tell you. 1832 Bur- 
TON Soup 129 Works on .. ostiomancy, Palmistry, oneiro- 
mancy and Divination. 

Osteometry (ystimeétri). [f. Osrzo- + 
-METRY.] The measurement of bones; that part 
of zoometry (or esp. anthropometry) which has to 
do with the proportions of the different bones. 

1878 BarTiey tr. Sopinard s Authrop.i:. 81 Osteometry.. 
is a study which has a special reference to the measure- 
ment of the facial angle and the direction of the occipital 
foramen. 5 

H{[ence Osteome'trical a., of or pertaining to 
osteometry. In recent Dicts. 

Osteopathy (pstigpapi). [f. OstEo- + Gr. 
naéos feeling, suffering; in sense 2, after homao- 
pathy, allopathy, etc. : see -PATHY.] 

Disease or affection of the bones. 

1857 Mayne £xfos. Lex., Osteopathia, term for an affection 
of the bones, osteopathy. 1899 Al/Autt's Syst. Med. V1. 547 
During this period the osteopathies failed to attract the 
universal attention..so rapidly given to the arthropathies. 

2. A theory of disease and method of cure founded 
on the assumption that deformation of some part 
of the skeleton and consequent interference with 
the adjacent nerves and blood-vessels are the cause 
of most diseases. Hence Osteopath (g'stiopxp), 
one who practises osteopathy ; Osteopa‘thic a. ; 
Osteopa'thically adv.; Osteo-pathist, a believer 
in or practiser of osteopathy. 

1897 Columbus (Ohio) Disp. 26 Mar., The [lowa] house 
to-day passed the..medical practice act..driving out osteo- 
paths, faith healers, massage doctors and all others professing 
to heal, unless they pass examination the same as physicians, 
1899 Brit. Med. Frni. 11 Mar. 616 Dr. A. T. Still. . was, in 
1889. .delivered of a new system, the name of which was 
called ‘osteopathy’... The following [are] extracts from 
official publications of the sect ..''The osteopath .. treats the 
paticitt through loose clothing .. Ile does not rub or pal, 

ut manipulates osteopathically', /ésd., From the point of 
view of the ‘osteopathic’ practitioner. /6/d¢. 15 July 168 
The method of treatment..used by all osteopathists. 

Osteophone (p:st/ofoun), [f. Cstro- + Gr. 
ery sound, after telephone, ctc.] An instrument 
for the transmission of sound-waves through the 
teeth and the cranial bones to the auditory nerve, 
for the use of the deaf; = AUDIPHONE, 

1892 in Syd. Suc, Lex, 

Osteophyte (p'stéofait). [f. Osrxo- + Gr, 
purcv a growth.} An osseous outgrowth, a bony 
excrescence. Hence Osteophytie (-fi'tik), @., of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of an osteophyte. 

1846 G. Ie. Day tr. Sincon's Anint. Chem. 11. 409 In the 
osteophyte incrustation there were contained : Phosphate of 
lime, Carbonate of lime [etc.]. 1873 ‘T. H. Green /ntrod. 
Pathol, 140 The osteomata are divisible into two classes, 
according to their seat—the homologous osteomata or exo- 
stoses, and the heterologous osteomata or osteophytes. 1877 
Burnett Zar g5 Osteophytes are regularly found in the 
tympanum of many of the mammals. 1897 4 //éuft's Syst. 
Med. 1V. 692 Osteophytic periostitis may lead to the most 
extraordinary overgrowths of the bone itself. 1898 J. 
Hurcninson in Arch. Surg. 1X. 355 Osteophytic growths 
on the limbs. ; ; 

Osteoplasty (p'stzo,plesti). [f, Osrzo- + Gr. 
mAaot-ds moulded: see -yLAsTy.] The transplan- 
tation of a piece of bone with its periostetm to fill 
upagap. Hence Osteopla:stic a., of, pertaining 
to, or of the nature of osteoplasty. 

1861 WV. Syd. Soc. Vear-bk. Med. 281 Langenbeck.—Con- 
tributions to Osteoplasty. 1863 /é/d. 289 On osteoplastic 
resections of the lower jaw. 1892 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 1899 
Allbutt’s Syst. Med. V1. 553 Signs of osteoplastic periostitis. 
/bid. 735 Krause forms an osteoplastic flap. f 

Osteoporosis ('st/o;pordwsis). Path. [f. 
Ostxo- + Gr. mép-os passage, pore + -o8IS.] Morbid 
absorption of bony substance, so that a bone be- 


comes abnormally porous or spongy. - 


OSTEOSARCOMA. 


1846 G. FE. Day tr. Stnon's Anim. Chem. 11. 410 A speci- 
men of osteoporosis growing on the cranium of an aged 
person. 1854 Jones & Siev. Pathol. Anat, (1874) 841 In 
osteoporosis the affected bone presents an increase of size. 
1895 MacAuister & Catret.tr. Ziegler's Path, Anat. 1. 143 
If the compact osseous tissue becomes porous from the 
widening of tbe Haversian canals, the condition is termed 
osteoporosis. 

Hence Osteoporo‘tie a., relating to osteoporosis 
(Sy@. Soc. Lex.). 


|| Osteosarcoma, /ath. 
coma. ] 

1. Sarcoma in the bone; ‘tcrm for a disease of 
the bone in which a fleshy, medullary, or carti- 
laginous mass grows within it” (Mayne, 1857). 

1807-26 S, Coorer First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 391 Osteo- 
sarcoma, and some inveterate fungous diseases of the lower 
jaw-bone..might be safely taken away, by amputating a 
more or less considerable portion of that bone. 1835-6 Topp 
Cyct, Anat. 1. 461/1 The osteo-sarcoma is propagated by 
the continuity of some cancerous affection. 1876 Clin. Soc. 
Vrans. 1X. 77 Suffering from ..osteo-sarcoma of the femur. 

2. A sarcoma which undergoes osseous trans- 


formation. 

1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1. 136 Sarcomata or even 
carcinomata may directly ossify, and so we get osteo-sarcoma 
and osteo-carcinoma. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Osteosarconia, 
same as osteoid sarcoma. 

Hence O steosarco'matous a. 

1835-6 Topp Cycl, Anat. 1. 461/1 Osteo-sarcomatous 
tumours. .generally consisting of this firm material. 

Osteotome (p'st/o;toum). Surg, [f. as next + 
Gr. -ropos that cuts.) Any instrument for cutting 


ordividing bone. So Osteo'tomist (see quot. 1844). 

1844 DunGuison Dict. Afed., Osteotomist..Aninstrument.. 
for cutting the bones of the foetal cranium, when. .necessary. 
1857 Mayne Expos. Lex., Osteotomus, an instrument for 
cutting through bones; a kind of chain-saw: an osteotome. 
1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Osteotome,..a chain saw for the division 


[f. OsTEO- + SaR- 


ofa bone. Also, any bone saw. O., AlacEwen's..an instrue | 


ment of the chisel kind. 

Osteotomy (gstép'témi). [f. OsTEo- + Gr. 
-Topia cutting.| a. Avat. Dissection of the bones. 
b. Szuzg. The cutting of a bone in order to correct 


a deformity, etc. 

1844 Dunctison Dict. Afed., Osteotomy ..The part of 
practical anatomy ‘whose object is the dissection of bones. 
1862 V. Syd. Soc. Vear-bk. Aled, 272 Deformity of the Leg, 
consequent on badly-united Fracture of botb bones, cured by 
Osteotomy. 1876 Céiz. Soc. Trans. 1X. 162 Mr. Maunder’s 
‘On Subcutaneous Osteotomy *. 

| Osteria (ostér7a). Also 7 hostoria. [It. 
osterta (in Florio hosteria) inn, f. oste:—L. hospite-m 
Host 54,2: cf. Hosrry.] An inn or hostelry, in 
Italy or a country where Italian is spoken. 

1605 B. Jonson Volfone ut. vi, Ha’ not I Known him a 
common Rogue, come fidling in To th’ Osteria, 1625 
Fietcuer Fair Afaid of Jun. ii, Thy Master that lodges 
here in my Hosteria. 1766 Smottett Trav. 313 He would 
take me to an excellent osteria where | should be entertained 
and lodged like a Prince. 1837 T.G. Jackson Dalmatia 
II. 187 Our lodging..was a palace compared to the osteria 
where we dined, or rather fed. 

Ostery(e, Ostesse, obs, ff. Hostry, Hostess. 
Ostey : see OsTE v. 

+ Ostey, var. of Hosrry v. Ods., to make war. 
Hence +Osteying vé/. sé., warlike expedition ; 
+ Osteyour, ostoyour [OF. ostofour], soldier. 

1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy u. xviii, Replenyshed of all 
that may auayle The osteyng, and to souldiours. ¢1450 
Lonexicn Grail xlv. 472 Here Osteyowrs they maden forth 
gon. /éid. 558 Anon his Ostoyours he bad That his pavylouns 
Alle pyht they were. 

Osteyl, obs. form of HostEL. 

Osthexy (pspeksi). (ad. mod.L. osthexta, {. 
Gr. éor- from éoréov bone + ef1s habit.) ‘Ossific 
diathesis, or a disposition to the formation or depo- 
sition of bony substance’ (Mayne Axfos. Lex.). 
Hence Osthe’‘etie a., connected with osthexy. 

1822-34 Good's Study Aled, (ed. 4) 1V. 255 That tendency 
to the.. production of a morbid superabundance of calcareous 
eartb in Osthexia and Lithia. /é7¢. 300 In treating of 
vascular osthexy. /bid. 1. 449 Where the formation of 
calcarious matter appears to depend upon an osthectic dia- 
thesis, or a constitution prone to generate lime. 

+ Orstiar. Sc. Obs. [See -ar%.] = OstTiary 1. 

1588 A. Kin tr, Canisius’ Catech. 109 Gif ony man de- 
seruis to be ane Bishope, lat him first be ostiar, secundlie 
lecteur. Sel ee. 

Ostiary (e'stiari), sd. and a. [ad. L. ostéard-us 
adj., of or pertaining to a door, sb. doorkeeper, f. 
osti-um door, entrance, river-mouth.] A, sé, 

1. Zccl. A doorkeepcr, csp. of a church; the 
lowest of the minor ordcrs in the R. C, Church. 
Also in I. form ostzarius, 

1432-50 tr. //igdex (Rolls) V. 97 Gayus the pope .. or- 
deyndede diverse degres of ordres in fe churche, as hostiary, 
reder, benette, accolette, and oper. 1647 N. Bacon Disc, 
Govt. Eng. 1. x, Lastly [come] Ostiaries ; which used to ring 
the bells, and open and shut the Church-doors. 1720 Strype 
Stow's Surv. (1754) 1.1, xxiv. 165/1 The Library .. had at 
first a Library keeper and an under library keeper, and an 
Ostiary. 1839 Yrowrtt Axc. Brit, Ch. App. v. (1847) 182 
If any clerk, from an ostiary to a priest, appear without his 
tunic. 1899 IWVestw. Gaz. 22 Nov. 1/3 As Ostiarius of the 
Lower House of Convocation .. he knew every dignified 
clergyman in the Southern Province. 

“+2. The mouth of a river; = Ostium. Ods. 

1646 Sir. T. Browne J’seud. Ef. vi. viii, 312 The River of 
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Nilus hath seven ostiaries. 16g0 Futter Pisgah ww. v. 82 
Some onely counted the grand and solemn ostiaries of Nilus. 
1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 1. § 4 For we are carried 
into the dark Lake, like the Agyptian River into the Sea, 
by seven principal Ostiaries, 

B. aaj. Vhat has charge of the door. rare. 

1865 Biackmore Cradock Nowell xlviii. (1883) 320 He 
pushed the ostiary footman back. 

Ostil, -er, -ary, obs. ff. HosTr1, -Er, -Rry, 

+ Osting, obs. f. Hostinc, raising of a host, 
raid; encampment. 

e1470 Henry Wallace vin. 1238 How plessis yow our 
ostyng for to se? 1621 Ax. 10 Hen. IJ] in Bolton Stat. 
fret.65 Whensoever they shall..ride to any jortiey or osting. 

Ostiole (p'sti@l). Also irreg. osteole ; and in 
L. form. fad. L. ostéolum little door, dim. of 
ostium door.) A small orifice or opening; a. (ot) 
the orifice or opening in the conceptacles and peri- 
thecia of certain alge and fungi, through which 
the spores are discharged ; also, openings of the 
stomata or breathing porcs; b. (£7¢om.) the 
orifice of the ‘stink-gland’ in the thorax of hete- 
ropterons insects (7a7e). 

1835 Lixnptey /ztrod, Bot. (ed. 2) 234 Ostiolwm, is the 
orifice of the perithecium of Sphzria. 1857 Mayne Expos. 
Le.x., Ostiolum,a little door; an ostiole, 1870 BentLey A/azn. 
Got. (ed. 2) 376 The spermagonium. .bas one or more cavities, 
with a small orifice at the top termed the ostiole or pore. 
1874 Cooke Funzi 61 Opening by a pore or ostiolum at the 
apex. 1890 [see below]. x 

Hence Osti‘olar a., of or pertaining to an ostiole; 

O'stiolate a., having an ostiole or ostioles. 
1857 Mayne £xfos. Lex,, Ostiolatus, having ostioles or 
little openings: ostiolate. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 
423/1. 1890Cent. Dict. s.v., The ostiolar canal or tbe channel 
connected with the ostioles of bugs. 

Ostir, Ostis, obs. form of OysTER, HosTEss. 

Osti‘tis, variant of OsTEITIS. 


| Ostinm ('stivm). Pl. ostia. 
door, entrance, mouth of a river.] 

+1. The mouth of a river. Ods. 

1665 Sir T. Herpert Trav. (1677) 89 The great and noble 
River Ganges in two Ostiums falls under 23 deg. 1695 
Woopwarp Nat. Hist. Earthi.43 Mud being reposed .. near 
the Ostia of those Rivers, 

2. Anat. Applicd to various orifices and openings 
of vessels in the animal body, e.g. those of the 
ventricles and pulmonary arteries, the Fallopian 


and Eustachian tubes, the urethra, etc. 

1877 Huxtey Anat. nv. Anim vit. 434 The margins of 
the ostia may be simple or may be produced inwards into 
folds which play the part of valves. 1878 Bett tr. Gegen- 
baur's Comp. Anat. 51 It is only when valves appear at 
the ostia of the cardiac tube, that the direction of the flow 
is defined. 1898 A//butt’s Syst. Aled. V. 703 Close to tbe 
ostium [of the cardiac pulmonary valves]. 

Ostle, obs. form of Hostet sd,1 

Ostler (gslo1). Forms: (4-9 see HosrELeER) ; 
5 osteler, -eller, -iler, -elere, -elore, 6- ostler, 
(7 oastler). [A phonetic spelling of HosTELEr, 
HOSTLER, representing the historical pronunciation 
with 4 mute. In earlier times it was frequent also 
in the sense ‘keeper of a hostelry’ (see HosTELER 
2) ; but since 16th c. has been restricted generally 
to the following sense, in which it is also (now 
less frequently) spelt HosTLer, qg.v. In the 1st 
Fol. of Shaks. ostler appears six times, hostler 
once, but the latter was more frequent in 18th c.]} 

A man who attends to horses at an inn; a stable- 
man, a groom. 

[¢1386 Chaucer's Pars. T. ? 366, 15th c. v.77. ostelers, 
ostilers: see Hostter.] ¢1449 Pecock Refr. v. vii. 521 
Stabiling, .. beddis, seruicis of the ostiler. 1467 Manz. & 
Housceh. Exp. (Roxb.) 417 My mastyr paid to tbe osteler of 
tbe Tabard .. vij.s. viij.d. 1486 Bk. St. Albans Fvjb, A 
Laughtre of Ostelores. 1596 SHaks. 1 f/en. /I’, 11. i. 105 

3id the Ostler bring the Gelding out of the stable. 1630 
Wapsworth Pilgr. vi. 57 [He] supplyed the place of an 
Oastler in pulling of my bootes. 1784 Jonnson in Boswell 
15 May, If Burke should go into a stable. .the ostler would 
say, ‘We have had an extraordinary man here’. 1869 R. 
Suttivan Spelling Book Superseded (ed. 66), Ostler, Hostler, 
the man who takes care of borses at a..botel or inn. 1861 
Gro. Eniot Silas AZ, ix. 63 Let him turn ostler,and keep 
himself. 

b. attrid., as ostler-boy. (Ostler ale = HOSTEL 
ale; Ostler-wife = HostELER-wi/e.) 

171g Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. u. xi, The ostler wife 
brought ben good ale. 1861 C. Innes Sk. Early Scotch 
flist, iii. 376 The chief drink of the castle, where ale was 
distinguished as ostler ale, household ale, and best ale, 
1864 77es 22 Nov., The cabin-boy might become the leader 
of armies, and the ostler-boy sit in the Senate Chamber. 

ce. Comd., as ostler-wise adv., after the manner 


of an ostler. 


[L. ostieem 


1846 Mrs. Gore Eng. Char. (1852) 117 While rubbing 


down ostler-wise his master’s counter. ; 

Hence Ovstlering v/. sb., the occupation or 
exercise of the calling of an ostler. 

1857 Borrow Romany Rye (1858) I. 344 At the end of 
perhaps forty years ostlering. 

Ostleress (p'slorés). ([f. prec. + -ESS.] A 
woman or gir] who acts as ostler. 

1639 Futter Holy War 1. iv. (1647) 5 Jews and Pagans 
slander her to have been ‘stabularia’, an ostleresse or a she 
stable groom. 1847 TENNyson Princ.1. 223 A plump-arm’d 
Ostleress. 


OSTRACISM. 


Ostlerie, -rye, obs. forms of HosTEeLry. 

Ostman, obs. form of HoasTman, 

Ostmen (0'stmén), 5d. 1. /TZist. Also 7 Oost-, 
Oust-. [a. ON. Ausimenn, pl. of Austmadr, men 
of the East; latinized Ostwaznz.] The name given 
in Ireland and Iceland to invaders or settlers from 
Denmark and Norway; esp, the Northmen or 
‘Danes’ in Ireland and their descendants settled 
in some towns on the East coast of that conntry. 

[z1zzz Giratpus Topogr. Hilerniae iu. xiii, Dicti sunt 
autem Ostmanni lingua ipsoruin, corrupto quodam Saxonico, 
quasi Orientales homines.] c 1425 Lng. Cong. [rel.82 He.. 
slogh four knyghtes that weren ouer ham, & four hundret 
ostnen, 1612 Davies Why /reland, etc. (1787: 8 A charter 
.-granted by Henry the Second, to certain Oostmen, or 
Kasterlings. who were inhabitants of Waterford, long before 
Henry the Second attempted the conquest of Ireland. 1807 
Sir R. C. Hoare Your /yel, 251 The Ostmen took their 
revenge by setting fire to the abbey. 1842 S. C. Hate 


Ireland 11. 347 Numberless proofs occur of these being the 
work of the Ostmen, 


Hence Ostma-nnie a., pertaining to the Ostmen. 


1843 S.C. Hatt /reland 111.194 Asserting that they were 
of Ostmanic construction. 


+ Osto-machy. Obds. rare—°. [ad. Gr. bo70- 
paxia a game played with fourteen picces of bone, 
f. d6a7éov bone + paxn combat. ] 


1656 Biount Glossogr., Ostomachie, a playing or fighting 
with bones. 1658 in Puitzips. 

+ Ostour. Ods. Also corruptly 4 ostrey, 
oscuriis for ostu7is (p/.).  [a. OF. ostar, -our (in 
11th c. Aostur, Roland, mod. F. aztowr):—pop. L. 
austorium, from azstur, altered from astur (Fir- 
micus, ¢340), lit. an Asturian (hawk or bird), 
a goshawk. Also in med.L. asturco, asturcus, 
austurco, -turcus, -turcius (Du Cange), whence 
austurcartus OSTREGER.] A goshawk. 

[1363 Rotls of Parit. 11. 282/2 Laneret, Austour, ou autre 
Faucoun.] 13.. Guy Warw. (Caius) 176 Mikell he kouthe 
of haukes and houndes, Of Ostours, of Faukons of grete 
moundes [A. Of estriche faucouns of gret mounde]. /bid. 
3154 Ostreyes [A. Oscuriis] and faukons, girfaukes also. 

Ostoyour, variant of OsTEYouR Odés. 

Ostracean (pstré-f/an), a. and 56. [f. mod.L. 
Ostracea or -ex, pl., the family of Bivalve Mollusca 
containing the Oyster (f. Gr. darpaxe-os earthen, 
testaceous, f. é¢7paxov earthen vessel, tile, shell of 
mussel, oyster, ctc.)+-AN.] a. adj. Belonging to 
the Ostracea or oyster family, ostraccous. b. sd. 
A member of the Ostvacea, an oyster. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 111/1 Oysters, or Ostraceans, a 
family of monomyarian conchifers. 

Ostraceous (pstréi fas), a. [f. mod.L, Ostracea 
(see prec.) + -ous.] Of or pertaining to the Os- 
tracea; of the nature of an oyster. 

1822-34 Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) 1. 177 Species of scallops 
and other coarse ostraceous worms. 1882 Pall Afall G. 
13 Feb, Our own native..though absolutely the smallest 
among the sons of the primitive ostraceous ancestors, is still 
round and plump and well flavoured. 

Ostracine (p’strasin), a. vare~°% [f. Gr. 
datpaxoy (see above) + -INE2: cf. Gr, é07pdnw-os 
earthen, testaceous.] = OSTRACEAN a. 

3890 in Cent. Dict. : 

|| Ostracion (pstréisign). /chth. [a. mod.L. 
ostracton, a. Gr, datpakioy, dim. of dotpaxoy hard 
shell.] A genus of fishes notable for the hard en- 
casement of their bodies, consisting of juxtaposed 
hexagonal plates; a trnnk-fish or coffer-fish. 

1658 Sir 1. Browne Gard. Cyrus iii. 147 To omit the 
ruder Figures of the ostracion, 1752 Sir J. Hitt H7st¢. 
Anim, 284 Tbe body of the Ostracion is of an odd figure. 
1861 Hume tr. Aloguin-Tandon ui. 1. it. 244 Adanson saw 
negroes die after severe vomiting and convulsions from eating 
of the Ostracions or Trunk Fishes. 


Ostra‘ciont, a. (sb.) Zchth, [erron. f. OsTRA- 
cion, after words in -edoz¢ from sbs. in -odor.] Of 
or pertaining to the genus Ostracion. b. sé. A 
member of the family Ostractontide, of which 
Ostracion is the typical genus. In mod. Dicts. 


Ostracism (p'strisiz’m). [ad. mod.L. ostva- 
cism-us, a, Gr. dotpakio pos, {, dotpaxifay to OSTRA- 
CIZE: see -ISM.] 

1. A method of temporary banishment practised 
in Athens and other cities of ancient Greece, by 
which a citizen whose power or influence was 
considered dangerous to the state was sent into 
cxile for ten (later for five) years ; so called because 
it was effected by voting with potsherds or tiles, 
on which the name of the person whom it was 
proposed to banish was written ; hence, Temporary 
banishment or expatriation in general. 

[1579-80 Nort P/utarch (1676) 109 This manner of banish- 
ment for a time, called Ostxacis:non, was no punisbment for 
any fault committed, but a..1aking away of tbe envy of the 
people.) 1588 Greene Perimedes 6 As sure a repulse to exile 
melancholie, as the Ostracisme was to the noble of Atbens. 
1697 PotrER Antig., Greece 1. xxv. 1. 125 Tbe Arcbons 
number’d all the T'yles in gross, for if there were fewer than 
six-thousand, the Ostracism was void. 1785 Reip /v/ed1. 
Powers v. iv. 400 It is easy to see why an attainder in the 
English Language and ostracism in the Greek language 
have not names answering to them in other languages, 182 
Byron Ywo /oscaviu, i, Had I asmany sons As I hare years, 


a 


OSTRACITE. 


I would have given them all..to ostracism, Exile, or chains. 

1847 Grote Greece u. xxxi. IV. 200 By the ostracism a citizen 

was banished without special accusation, trial or defence. 
2. fig. Banishment by general consent; exclu- 


sion from society, favour, or common privileges. 

16.. Donne To C'less of Bedford,‘ To have written then’ 
22 Virtue in courtiers hearts Suffers an ostracism and departs. 
1693 J. Marsu To Congreve on ‘Old Bachelor’, To pass 
an ostracism on poetry. 1827 Harr Guesses Ser. 1. (1873) 26 
A sort of ostracism is continually going on against the best, 
both of men and measures. 1870 M. D. Conway Zarthw. 
Pilgr, ix. 120 The social ostracism of a heretic. 1891 H. 
Crossy Conform. to World 28 Even if social ostracism be 
the consequence. 2 , 

Ostracite (p’strasait). (Formerly in L. form.) 
[ad. L. ostracités, a stone mentioned by Pliny, a. 
Gr. éorpaxirns carthen, testaceous, f. ar paxoy shell: 
see OsTRACEAN.] A fossil shell of a species or 
genus allied to the oyster. 

{1601 Hottanp Pliny II. 629 As for Ostracites, it took the 
name of an Oystre shell, which it doth represent.) 1653 
Curperrer Pharm. Londin. 54 Ostrocites, a drachm of it 
taken in pouder provokes the terms. 1677 Prot Ox/ordsh. 
113 On Racy common we find nothing but Ostraciles. 
1753 CHamBers Cycl. Suppl,, Ostracttes, in natural history, 
a name given by authors to the fossile oisters, common 1n 
many parts of England. 3852 Tu. Ross Huméboldt’s Tarv, 
1. vi. 204 In the greatest part [of the beds] the cardites, the 
turbinites, the ostracites . are found. . 

| Ostracitis (pstrasaitis. fa. L. ostraciti's 
(Pliny), a. Gr. éarpaxiris cadmia, calamine, f. 
datpakov: see prec.] <A kind of calamine ad- 
hering to furnaces in which copper is melted. 

1706 Puittuips, Ostracitis, a sort of Crust that sticks to 
Furnaces, where Brass-Oar is melted. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Ostracitis, an earth of cadmium, from its resemblance to 
the surface of a shell. ; : 

Ostracize (p'strassiz), v. [ad. Gr. do7paxicer, 
f. 6orpaxoy earthen vessel, tile, potsherd : see -1ZE.] 

l. trans. (Gr. Hist.) To banish by voting with 
potsherds: see OSTRACISM I. 

1850 Grote Greece u. Ixvii. VIII. 478 Damon was.. 
rendered so unpopular at Athens,..that he was ostracised. 
1866 FELTON Anc. & Dfod. Gr. 11.1. vi. 109 Two Athenian 
statesmen, Nicias and Alcibiades, united to ostracize H yper- 
bolus, a lamp-maker,..and by ostracizing him they ostracized 
ostracism itself. ; ’ 

2. fig. To banish or expel as by ostracism; to 
exclude from society, favour, or common privileges. 

3649 Marvett Death Ld. Hastings 26 Therefore the Demo- 
cratick Stars did rise, And all that Worth from hence did 
Ostracize, 1803 Edin. Rev. 11.142 Conjurors who..endeavour 
to ostracise this submarine invader. 1853 Bricut Sp. Peace 
33 Oct. (1876) 460 Your newspapers..denounced and ostra- 
cised hundreds of good men, 1890 Mercier Sanity § 
Insanity xiii. 343 Ostracised from society because of the 
drunken and violent habits of his wife. 

Hence O-stracized f//. a., O'stracizing v0/. sb. 
and ff/.a.; also O'stracizable a., capable of being 
ostracized; O-stracizer, one who ostracizes. 

1847 GroTe Greece 1. xxx IV. 210 Kleisthenés did not 
permit the process of ostracising to be opened against any 
one Citizen exclusively. 1849 /érd. xli. V. 174 ‘The ostracised 
Aristeidés arrived at Salamis. 1854 Slackw. M/ag. LX XV. 
255 He wrote his own name on the ostracising shell. 1862 
All Year Round Christm. No. 35 He..covertly threw 
handfuls of grain to the ostracised cockerels. 1876 T. Harpy 
Ethelberta 11. ; A mover in circles from which the greatest 
ostraciser of all is servitude. 1891 Pad? A/all G. 11 Sept. 
7/3 Our ostracizable Electors. : 

Ostraco-, before a vowel ostrac-, combining 
form of Gr. ogrpaxoy hard shell. Hence 

O'stracode:rm (Gr. dorpaxddepy-os] a., having 
a bony integument or extcrnal skeleton; sé. 
an ostracoderm fish; so O:stracode'rmal a., 
O stracode‘>mous a. (Mayne “xpos. Lex. 1857), 
O:stracode'rmatons a. (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Ostra- 
cology [see -Locy], conchology (Mayne); hence 
Ostracolo'gical 2, O'stracopho:re [Gr. -popos 
bearing], a member of the Ostracophorz,a Palzozoic 
sub-class of fishes (Funk); so Ostraco-phorous a. 
O'stracopo-d, a member of the Ostracopoda, an 
order of entoinostracous crustacea; so Ostraco’- 
podous a., belonging to the Ostracopoda (Mayne). 
Ostraco‘stean [Gr. dareoy bone] a., pertaining to 
the Ostracoste?, a group of extinct placoganoid 
fishes; 56. a fish belonging to this group; so Ostra- 
co'steousa. O'stracothe:re [Gr. 6yp animal], an 
ostracode crustacean. 

(3876 tr. Beneden's Anim. Parasites 17 Since the molluscs 
live only on vegetable substances, while the Ostracotheres 

feed entirely on animal matter. 1898 A. S. \WWoopwarp 

Vertebr. Palzont. 5 The simplest Ostracoderms (Heliecro- 

Straci) occur in the Upper Silurian and Lower Devonian, and 

exhibit no bone-cells in any part of their dermal armour. 

Ostracode (g’strakdud), a. and sé. [ad. Gr. 
dgrpaxwons: see -ODE.] a. adj. Belonging to the 

Ostracoda or Ostracopoda, an order of entomostra- 

cous crustaceans. b. sé. Amember of the Ostracoda. 

1865 Athenzum No. goes. §71/2 The little modest ostracods 
and pbyllopods. 1870 Nicuotson A/an. Zool. 1. 196 Small 

Ostracode Crustacea ..as fossils..extend from the Lower 

Silurian period up to the present day. 1888 Rotteston & 

JACKSON Anim. Life 534 ‘Ihe eye is moveable ..in the 

Ostracode Cypridinidz. 1902 Edin. Rev. Jan. 194 They 

found ..a living ostracode. 

So Ostraco‘dal, Ostraco‘dous adjs. 
1887 H. H. Howortu Mammoth § Flood 372 The ostra- 
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codal fauna..in the seas of Australia and the Malay 
Peninsula. f , 

Ostracoid (p’strakoid), az. and sd. [f. Gr. type 
*Sarpaxoetdns = caTpaxwdns OSTRACODE: see -O1D 
and -oDE.] (See quots.) 

1857 Mayne Expos. Lex., Ostracotdes, resembling or of 
the nature of a shell: ostracoid. 1862 Dana £/es. Geol. 193 
The earliest of the bivalve Crustaceans—very small species 
having the body enclosed in a bivalve shell somewbat like 
a clamshell, whence tbe name Ostracoid. 

+ O-stracy, obs. erron. form for OSTRACISM. 

1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 456 The Ostracy devised 
was for men of noble fame. 

Ostrage, obs. form of OsTRICH. 

Ostray, obs. form of ASTRAY, adv. and a. 

Ostre, var. Hostry Oés.; obs. f. OYSTER. 


Ostreaceous (gstr/\z'*fas), a. ([f. L. type 
*ostreace-us, £. ostrea oyster: see -Aceous.] Of 
the nature of the oyster or its shell; resembling, 
or proper to, an oyster; oyster-like ; ostraceous. 

1678 CupwortH Jtelt, Syst.t. v. 790 That outer vestment, 
of the Terrestial Body (styled in Plato 10 oorpemédes, the 
crustaceous or ostreaceous Body). 1833 Vew JJonthly Mag. 
XXXVIII. 223 His very life and being may be said to have 
been, in a great degree, ostreaceous. 

Ostreaculture: see OSTREICULTURE. 

Ostreal (e'str74l), z. rare. [f. L. ostrea oyster 
+-AL.] Of or pertaining to oysters. 

1847 /liustr. Lond. News 7 Aug. 93/1 The days when poor 
Britain enjoyed hut an ostreal fame. 1884 Daily News 
25 July, The ostreal resources of the New World. 

O'strean, 2. rare. [f. as prec.+-AN.] =prec. 

1838 New Monthly Mag. LILI. 546 Forms of ostrean 
nenpiness. lbid. 553 By the sudden opening and closing 
of their valves .. the ostrean tribes possess the means of 
locomotion. : 

Ostreger, ostringer (p*stréd3a1, p’strindga:). 
Forms: § ostregier, 5-9 -eger, 6 -iger, 7 -idger; 
7-8 ostringer, (6 oistrynger). See also Avs- 
TRINGER. [ME. ostregier, ostreger, corruption of 
OF. ostrachier, austruchier (F. autructer, antour- 
ster):—late L. austurcarius, f. austurcus (:—L. 
Asturicus Austurian, from Asturia in Spain), 
also atstorius, ostorius, whence OF. ostour, hostur, 
now autour goshawk: cf. OstouRk. For ostringer, 
cf. messenger, passenger, porringer, wharfinger.] 
A keeper of goshawks. 

?a1400 ALS. Sloane 2721 in Harting /utrod. Perf. Bk. 
Sparhawkes (1886) p.ix, fhe skoole for a young ostringer or 

aulkener. 1485 Bk. St. Albans Bvb, Thay be calde 
Ostregeris that kepe Goshawkys or Tercellis. 1575 Tur- 
BERY. Faulconrte 63 Tbe falconers and ostregers have to 
these two sorts added a thirde kinde. 1614 Marknam 
Cheap [1usb, (1623) 155 All Ostringers doe esteeme plumage 
..to be tbe best casting a short-winged Hawke can take. 
1670 Brount Law Dict., Austurcus,a Goshawk; whence 
we usually calla Faulkoner, who keeps that kinde of Hawks, 
an Ostringer. 1867 Ou1pa C. Castlemaine (1879) 11 Fulke 
Ravensworth brought her the bird from the ostreger’s wrist. 

Ostrei-, ostreo- (also erron. ostrea-, ostra-, 
ostro-), combining forms of L. ostrea, ostreum, 
and Gr. dorpeov oyster. Hence: O-streiform a. 
[-ForM], having the form of an oyster or of 
oysters. O-streophage (-fe'dz), Ostreophagist 
(-p'fadgist) [Gr. -payos eating], one who, or that 
which, eats or feeds upon oysters; so Ostreo'- 
phagous a., eating or feeding on oysters. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 361/2 It exisis also in the *Ostrei- 
form Gryphaz. 1895 Edin. Kev. Oct. 369 The Londoner's 
diet might be thought to be much more largely ostreiform. 
1883 Daily Tel. 29 Dec. 5/3 The notorious *ostreophage .. 
were he to look in ata few of the West-end oyster shops. 
18413 Fraser's Alag. XXIII. 463 Astonisbing the natives, 
like Dando the “ostreophagist. 1857 Mayne Exfos. Lex., 
*Ostreophagous. 1882 Daily News 17 Feb. 5/3 A great 
advantage to the ostreophagous part of our population. 

Ostreiculture (pstr7ikz:Itiiiz). Also erron. 
ostr(e)a-, ostreo-, ostri-. [f. L. ostvez-, comb. form 
of ostrea oyster + CULTURE.] The artificial breeding 
of oysters for the market; oyster-culture. 

1861 Huwme tr. Moquin- Tandon wt. 1. 169 Ostreaculture. 
The artificial production of Oysters has become an important 
branch of industry. 1862 /d/ustr. Lond. News 11 Jan, 50/3 
The operations of ostréoculture. 


Hence Ostreicu’ltural ¢a.; Ostreiculturist, 
one who makes it his business to breed oysters. 

1882 Daily Tet. 18 Aug. 4/8 ‘The sensation which has been 
caused in the ostricultural world in consequence of the intro- 
duction into our waters of Portuguese mollusca. 1866 
Athenzum No. 2032. 435/3 A valuable hint for ostreo- 
culturists, 1882 American V. 88 The theory of hybridation 
advocated by some ostreiculturists. 1891 W. K. Brooks 
Oyster 58 M. Tripota, one of the veteran ostraculturists. 

Ostreo-: sec Ostrei-. 

O'streoid, a. rare. [f. L. ostrea oyster: see 
-o1p.] Ovyster-like. (Mayne, 1857.) 

Ostreperous, obs. f. OBSTREPEROUS. 
see OSTOUR; also obs. f. Hostry. 

Ostrich ! (p'strit{). Forms: a. 3 ostrice, 4 
-icche, 4-5 -iche, 4-6 -ydge, 4-7 -ige, (4 -ig), 5 
-ych(e, -ycche, -ygge, (host-), 6 ostrage, (hos- 
tryge), 6-8 ostridge, 4— ostrich ; 5 oystryche, 
6 -eche, -ige, oistrich(e ; 7 oestrich, -idge. 8. 
6 austrich, astridge, 7 austridge,-uch. yy. 5-7 
estriche, 5 -yche, 6 -itch, -yge, 6-7 -idge, -ige, 


Ostrey: 


OSTRICH. 


7 -edge, -age, (6 eestryche, 7 eastrich). [ME. 
ostrice, -tche, a. OF. ostruce, -uche, mod.F. axz- 
truche = Sp. avestruz, Pg. abestruz:—pop.L. avis 
stritthio, avistrithio, from avis bird + late L. 
stritthio, ad. Gr. atpov@iwy ostrich (Greg. Naz.), f. 
otpov8és sparrow, ostrich; the simple L. s¢rathio 
gave ME. Srrucion: cf. Pr. estrus, It. struzzo. 

In classical Gr. the bird was called commonly 6 peéyas 
orpovbos, or Simply azpoutds ; also etpovPoxas:nAos, whence 
the cL.L. strathtocamélus StRUTHIOCAMEL] 

1. A very large ratite bird, Struthio camelus, the 
only species of the genus Struthio and the family 
Struthionide, inhabiting the sandy plains of Africa 
and Arabia; it is the largest of existing birds. 

The habits and peculiarities of the bird, real and fabulous, 
have afforded much scope for proverb and allusion; such are 
its indiscriminate voracity and its liking for hard substances, 
which it swallows to assist the gizzard in its functions; its 
supposed want of regard for its young, its eggs being partly 
hatched by the heat of the sun, which has led to the belief 
that it deserts its nest; and the practice attributed to it of 
thrusting its head into the sand or a bush when being over- 
taken by pursuers, througb incapacity to distinguish between 
seeing and being seen. 

a. azzz5 Ancr. R. 132 Pe steorc [v.r. ostrice) uor his 
muchele flesche maked a semblaunt uorte vleon, & beated 
pe hwingen. 1382 Wycur Lam. iv. 3 Cruel, as an ostrich 
{1388 ostrig] in desert. 1388 — ¥od xxxix. 13 The fethere 
of an ostriche [1382 strucioun], 1481 Caxton Jlyrrour 
i. xvi. ror The hostryche by his nature eteth well yron. 
1555 Even Decades 317 Theyr fiete and legges are lyke 
the legs and fiete of the foule cauled the oystreche. 1584 
Cocan Haven Health ix. (1636) 33 Rusticks, who have 
stomacks like Ostriges, tbat can digest hard yron. 1615 G. 
Sanpys 7rav, 1. 139 Swift horses .. of sufficient speed to 
overtake an Ostridge. 1719 Younc Parafphr. Fob Wks. 1757 
I. 211 Who in the stupid Ostrich has subdu'd A parent's care, 
and fond inquietude? 1794 G. Apams Nat. § Exp. Philos. 
III. xxviii. 162 A cock, a stork, an ostridge..walk directly 
forwards without waddling. 1857 LivincstonE Trav. vil. 
155 The food of the ostrich consists of pods and seeds of 
different kinds of leguminous plants. 

B. 1580 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 341 It fareth with me..as 
with tbe Austrich [e¢. 1582 Ostridge), who pricketh none 
but hir selfe, which causeth hir to runne when she would 
rest. 31594 18¢ Pt. Contention (1843) 63 Ile make thee eate 
yron like an Astridge, and swallow my sword like a great 
Pinne. 1623 Someth. Written by Occas. Accid. Blacke 
friers 14 Like the Austridge, who hiding her little head, 
supposeth her great body obscured. 1663 GerBieR Counsel 
23 Yet ought the Clark of the Work to be discreet in the 
distributing them [nails] to some Carpenters, whose pockets 
partake much of the Austruches stomacks. 

y. 1460 IWill of Tame (Somerset Ho.), Ciphum cum 
esterige-feders. 1467 J/ann. & Househ. Exp. (Roxb,) 403 My 
mastyr paid for an estrycbe federe..v.s. @1529 SKELTON 
P. Sparowe 478 The estryge, that wyll eate An horshowe so 
great. 1589 Papfe w. //atchet Bijb, Twil digesta Cathedral 
Church as easilie, as an Estritch a two penie naile. 1646 
To Mr, Hall on his Detractors in J. Hall's Poems, Such 

lumed Estrages. 1649 Lovetace Poems 53 Eastrich! Thou 
Reatherd Foole, and easie prey, That larger sailes to thy 
broad Vessell needst. 1703 Danmer Voy. (1729) III. 397 We 
saw a great many of these Estridges. 

b. Applied to the rhea of South America, a ratite 
bird resembling thc ostrich in appearance and 
habits ; more fully American ostrich. 

1813 Sir E. Home Lect. Comp. Anat. (1814) 1. 295 In the 
cassowaries, and American ostrich, the stones. . which those 
birds swallow must, from their weight, force their way into 
the gizzard. 1839 Darwin Warr, Voy. Adv. § Beagle Il. 
tos The ostrich. .although so fleet in its pace, .. falls a prey 
..to the Indian or Gaucho armed with the bolas. 1845 — 
Voy. Nat.i.(1852)43 We saw many Ostriches (Struthio rhea). 

2. a. attrib, Of or pertaining to an ostrich or 
ostriches; ostrich-like: esp. in reference to the 
alleged habits of the ostrich; see above. 

1603 Dekker Wonderfull Veare Dijb, So hungry is the 
Estridge disease, that it will deuoure even Iron. 1635 
Quartes Aimdbé. 1. i. (1718) 190 When th'ostrich wings 
of my desires shall be So dull, they cannot mount the 
east degree. 1658 Watt Commun. Times 63 Estridge Con- 
sciences, that can digest Iron but not straw. 1681 J. Fiat- 
man Heraclitus Ridcns No. 40 (1713) I]. 9 What a kind of 
Ostrich Faith they must have, who can believe, that the 
Evidence .. should so palpably betray themselves. 1808 
Moore Scepiic 56 Whole nations, fooled by falsehood, fear, 
or pride, Their ostrich-heads in self-illusion hide. 1856 
OxmstED Stave States 167 Vhe ostrich-habit of burying 
their heads in the ground before anything they don't like. 
1877 Brack Green Past. xxx. (1878) 237 [They had] hidden 
themselves in their berths in order to get a sort of ostrich- 
safety. 3891 Pall M/all G. 12 Sept. 1/2 The facts .. are too 
damning to leave much room for an ostrich policy. 

b. Comb., as ostrich-breeding, -eg¢; ostrich-eyed, 
-like adjs.; + ostrich-camel, an old name of the 
ostrich (after L. struthtiocamélus); ostrich-farm, 
a farm on which ostriches are reared for the sake 
of their plumes; ostrich-farming, the rearing of 
ostriches; ostrich-fern, the fern Onoclea striuthio- 
pteris (S. germanica); ostrich-tip, the tip of an 
ostrich-feather. Also OSTRICH-FEATHER, -PLUME. 

3875 S. Africa 220 Nearly twenty years ago, “ostrich- 
breeding was successfully tried in Algeria, 1607 ‘Torse!.t 
Four-f. Beasts (1658) 80 His feet like an *Ostrige-Camels. 
3653 H. Cocan Drved. Sic. 104 Creatures of a mixt nature. . 
whereof some are called Austridge-camels, being derived 
from a camel and an austridg. 1599 Haxtuyt Vay. II. 1. 
153 In the mids [of the chapel]..is a canopie as it were of 
a bed, with a great sort of *Estridge egges hanging at It. 
1613 M. Riptey Magu. Bodies 67 Tipping of cuppes with 


silver, that be of Ostridge-egges. 1638 Sin T. HERBERT 
Trav. (ed. 2) 16 Oestrich egge-shells. 1885 A. toe in 
—2 


OSTRICH. 


Encycl. Brit. (ed. 9) XVIII. 63/2 The great mercantile 
value of Ostrich-feathers .. led to the formation in the Cape 
Colony. .of numerous ‘*Ostrich-farms’. 1875 S. Africa 223 
*(Ostrich farmers, in domesticating the bird, have apparently 
a regard to moral training. Jé7d. 220 It is difficult to say | 
who was the first to begin *ostrich-farming at the Cape. 1882 | 
Garden 16 Sept. 258/3 The hardy Ferns are a grand feature, | 
particularly the large groups of the *Ostrich Fern, 1634 
S. R. Noble Soldier w.i.in Bullen O. PZ. 1.307 *Estridge-like, 
To digest Ivon and Steele. 1881 Alacm. Alag. XLIV. 294/2 
It is ostrich-like, it is suicidal, to ignore the fact of its dis- 
appearance. 1895 (of. Sci. Monthly Apr. 761 Among the 
existing ostrichlike types we have the Apteryx. 1888 Lady 
25 Oct. 378/2 A.. very fashionable hat .. with ribhon loops 
and *ostrich tips. 

Hence Ovstrichism (somce-wd.), the policy of 
hiding the head like an ostrich. 

1834 Tast’s Mag. 1. 59/1 The Marquis adopted the cele- 
hrated system of ostrichism, and hid his head. 


+ Ostrich 2, a corruption of Esrricu&, eastern 
kingdom or country (q.v.). Ostrich board = 
EstricHE board; Ostrich wool, a kind of wool 


formerly imported from Eastern comntries. 

1449 Will of WV. Bruges in Wardr. Ace, Edw. IV (1830) 
Gloss., I ordeyn that the ij chapelles..be closed wyth ostrich 
hoarde, and clere storied. 1480 Wardr. acc. Edw. 1V 
(1830) 131 Cuphorde of ostriche horde j. [1720 StTRYPE 
Stow's Surv. (1754) I. v. xv. 326/2 The Estridge Wools, 
that is, the Wools imported from the East Countries, a 
coarser Sort, amounted not to two hundred Weight.] 1812 
J. Smvtu Pract. of Customs (1821) 311 Ostrich, or Estridge 
Wool is used as a substitute for Beaver in the manufacture 
of Hats. It is usually imported from Germany, the Levant, 
Italy, and other parts of the Mediterranean. 

O'strich-fea:ther. Also 5-7 estrich-. 

l. A feather of an ostrich, esf. one of the long 
curly quill-feathers of the wings or tail used as 
a personal ornament or for decorative purposes. 

1460-7 [see Ostrich ry}. 1473 Warkw. Chron. 14 He.. 
wered ane estryche feder. ?¢1475 Sgr. lowe Degre 226 
Oystryche fethers of dyvers hewe. a 1529 SKELTON Bowge 
oy Court 366 An eestryche fedder of a capons tayle He set 
..vpon his hat alofte. 1629 L. Owen Spec. Fesutt. 61 
Hauing hrought with him a present of Parots and Estrich- 
feathers. @1771 Gray in Corr. (1843) 213 No one who had 
less than £100 a year..was to wear satin, damask, ostrich 
feathers. 1868-82 Cussans Handbk. Heraldry (ed. 3) ix. 134 
The Ostrich-feathers of Edward, Prince of Wales, and the 
Red and White Roses,.are examples of Badges familiar to 
every student of English History. 

Coté. 1530 Patscr. 250/1 Ostrydge fether sellar. 1813 
Examiner 11 Jan. 22/1 S. Butler, .. ostrich-feather-manu- 
facturer. : . 

+2. ?A marking or brand on a horse, resembling 
a feather of an ostrich. Ods. 

1672 Loud. Gaz. No. 657/4 A Bay Mare ahout six years 
old,.. with an Estrich Feather on the near side, and a hlack 
List down the Buttock. 1685 /é/d. No. 2524/4 A bright Bay 
Horse with..three Estery Feathers, one at his breast, and 
one at each side of his Neck. 

Ostrich-plume. [See PLume.] 

1. An ostrich-feather, or a bunch of two or three 
feathers. 

(1436in Exch. Rolls Scotl. 1V.679 In ornamento plumarum 
de hostriche.] 1637 Heywoop Dia. xix. (1874) VI. 263 In my 
light chariot..deckt with Estrich plumes. c¢ 1820 S. pees 
Italy, Brides of Venice 29 A fan, that gently waved, of 
ostrich-plumes. 1865 J. H. INcraHam Pillar of Fire (1872) 
321 White horses..richly caparisoned, and with ostrich. 
plumes nodding on their heads. 

a. ‘The plumularian hydroid Aglaophenia 
struthionides. wb. attv?b. Applied to a variety of 
Chrysanthemum. 

1891 Daily News 19 Oct. 3/3 A curious variety of chrysan- 
themum... American growers have described it as the ostrich 
plume variety. 1893 Westw. Gaz. 16 Oct. 7/1 Ostrich-plume 
chrysanthemum, which does not often come to perfection in 
this climate. ; ; 

Ostrich-plumed a., decked with ostrich-plumes. 

Mod, Newspr. Large white ostrich-plumed hats. 

Ostridge, -ige, Ostridger, -iger, obs. ff. 
OstRicH, OsTREGER. +Ostridge-keeper, Ods., 
a keeper of goshawks, an OSTREGER. 

1653 Urqunart Rabelais 1. lv, Before them stood the 
falconrie, managed hy Ostridge-keepers and Falconers. 

Ostrie, Ostringer: see Hosrry, OSTREGER. | 

+ Ostriferous, 2. Obs. [f. L. ostrifer (? for 
*ostreifer, f. ostrea oyster): see -FEROUS.] 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Ostriferous, that beareth, or hrings 
forth Oisters. 

|| Ostrog (pstrp'g). [Russ. ocrpérb stockade, 
blockhonse, f. 0 = 00% about + crepe'lb to guard.] 
A house or village in Siberia, surrounded by a pali- 
sade or wall, and serving as a fort or prison. 

1764 Char.in Ann. Reg. 5/2 Under the name of Ostrog, is 
understood every habitation consisting of one or more huts, 
all surrounded hy an earthen wall or palisado...‘Vhe Cam- 
chatcans live in these huts all the winter. 1790 Cook’s Voy. V1. 
2191 Ihe principal merchants..reside either at Bolcheretsk, 
or the Nishnei ostrog. 1799 W. Tooke View Russian Emp. 
I. 356. 1833 R. Pinkerton Russia 215 From the ostrog we 
proceeded to the town hospital. 

Ostrogoth (p'strogep). [f. late L. Ostrogothi pl., 
f. OHG., OS. dstar eastward, in the east :—OTeut. | 
*aust(a)r; see Goru.] An East Goth; a name 
given to the division of the Teutonic race of the | 
Goths which towards the end of the 5th c. con- 
quered italy, and in 493, under Theodoric, estab- 
lished a kingdom which continued till 555. 
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_ 1647-8 CotterEtt Davila’s Hist. Fr. (1678) 3 Famous 
incursions of the Ostrogoths. 1841 W. Sracpino Jtaly & Jt. 
Zsé. II. 54 Four dynasties which successively ruled that 
country,—Odoacer’s, the East-Goths or Ostrogoths, the 
Lomhards, and the Franks. 


b. (See quot.) 

a 1859 WHEWELL Germ. Archit. Pref., Some traced the 
pointed arch to the countries of the Kast; and these 
persons were, by their hrother antiquaries, playfully termed 
Ostrogoths. : 

Hence Ostrogo'thian, Ostrogo'thic ads. 

1684 H. More Answer 42 The fourth [trumpet] is. .under 
the seventh Head, viz The Ostrogothian Kings. 1815 
Sporting Mag. XLVI. 56 This coarse, dark, ostrogothic 
piece of mosaic-painting. 

Ostry, -ye, obs. variants ‘of Hostry. 

Ostrycch, erron. for Ostour, goshawk, from 
association of OsTREGER with ostridge, OSTRICH: 
cf. OSTRIDGE-KEEPER, 

¢ 1400 MaunpDev. (1839) xxii. 238 Dryddes, as Ostrycches 
[F. oustours}, Gerfacouns, Sparehaukes. 

Ostylle, obs. form of Hosrev. 

Ostyre, obs. variant of OrsTER. 

Osul, Osyll, obs. ff. Ouzen. 
see TEA. Osyer, obs. f. OsiER. 

| Osyris (g'siris). Bot. [mod.L., a. Gr. doupis, 
a plant identifed variously with Osyris alba, 
Linaria vulgaris, etc.] A genus of shrubs (N.O. 
Santalacex), of which the European species O. ala 
isa broom-like plant with narrow dry leaves, small 
perigynous flowers, and roundish drupes. 

1562 Turner //erda/ 11. 73 The brothe of Osyris dronken 
is good agaynst y° iaundes or guel sought. 

Osyt, obs. form of zsed: see USE v. 

Oszer, Oszil, obs. forms of Oster, OUZEL. 

-ot, suffix}, repr. F.-o/, orig. dim., but the diminu- 
tive force is often lost, as in éadllot, chariot, galliot, 
loriot, parrot, etc. It is not a living suffix in Eng. 

-0t, suffix 2, repr. F. -ofe, L. -ota, Gr. -wrns, 
expressing nativity, as "Hmepwrns Epirot, native of 
Epirus, in which use it is often reprcscnted by 
-oTE. It occurs also in a few other sbs. of Gr, 
origin, as elot, idiot, patriot, zealot, 

Otacoustic (dutak#stik, -Akausstik), a. and sd. 
rare. [f. Gr. obs, &r- ear + dkovortx-ds ACOUSTIC : 
cf. Gr. w@raxovarys: see OTACUST.] 

A. adj. Used to assist the sense of hearing. 

1775 in As. 1828 WessrteRr s. v., Otacoustic instrument. 

B. sé. An instrument to assist hearing, as an 
ear-trumpet. 

@ 1643 Lp. FALKLAND, etc. /nfallibility (1646) 79 Matters 
of fact, which we see or heare not with our own eyes or 
eares, hut as with perspectives and otacoustickes, | 1701 
Grew Cosm. Sacrai.v.§ 6 A Hare, which is very quick of 
hearing..is supplied with a Bony Tuhe; which as a natural 
Otacoustick is so directed backward as to receive the 
smallest and most distant Sound that comes behind her. 

So Otacou'stical a. 

1802 in Sfir. Pub. Fruls. V1. 348 With a few of my ota- 
coustical drops [I] have so entirely recovered him. 

|| Otacou'sticon. [mod.Lat., f as prec.] = 
prec. B. 

1615 Tomkis Albusmazar 1. iii, O let me see this wond’rous 
instrument. oz. Sir, this is cal’d an Otacousticon. 1621 
Burton Anat. Mel. u. ii. 1V. (1676) 179/1 Otocousticons some 
speak of to intend hearing, as the other dosight. 1668 Pepys 
Diary 2 Apr., I did try the use of the Otacousti[cJon, which 
was only a great glass bottle hroke at the hottom, putting 
the neck to my eare; and there I did plainly hear the dashing 
of the oares of the boatsin the Thames. 1715 tr. Panctrollus’ 
Rerum Mem. I. App. 443 Several Kinds of Otacousticons, 
or Instruments to improve the Sense of Hearing. 

+O-tacust. Oss. [ad.late L. dtacistés, a. Gr. 
®raxoverns listener, spy, f. ovs, wT- ear + dxovarys 
listener.] A listener, an eavesdropper ; a spy. 

1632 HoLtanp Cyrufedia 118 Who..should as Otacusts 
(or priuy Escourts) listen and advertise him of all occurrents. 
a1693 Urouuart Xaédelais 1. Prol., Something .. which 
the Persians of old esteemed more of in all their Otacusts. 

Otaheite apple. [Named after Orahezite, or 
Tahitz, one of the Society Islands in Polynesia.] 
The fruit of Sfondias dulcis, a native of Java, 
the Moluccas, and the Society Islands; it is of a 
golden yellow colour, the rind having a taste like 
turpentine, and the pulp the flavour of pine-apple. 

1858 Hocc Veg. Kingd. 247. 1887 Standard 16 Sept. 5/3 
The carambola and the Otaheite apple. 

Otake, obs. corrupt f. Our-TAKE, except. 

Otalgia (oxteldzid). Also otalgy. [a. Gr. 
wradyia ear-ache, f. ots, dr- ear + GAyos pain.] 
Ear-ache ; neuralgic pain in the ear. 

1657 Physical Dict., Otalgia, pain in the ears. 1727-41 
CuamsBers Cycl. s.v., The otalgia usually arises from an 
inflammation. 1836 Smart, Ofalgy. 1874 Roosa Dis. Ear 
(ed. 2) 511 The subject of otalgia belongs, strictly speaking, 
to the middle ear. an 

Hence Ota‘igic a., of or pertaining to ear-ache ; 
sb. a remedial agent for ear-ache. 

1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) 11. 263 Opiates are 
Ophthalmics, as well as Odontalgics, Otalgics, &c. 1842 
Duneuson Med. Lex., Otalgic [adj.]. 

Otamy, obs. corrupt form of ATomy. 

Otary (értari). [ad. mod.L. dtaria, f. Gr. obs, 
3 > Na 
wr- ear: cf. Gr. wrapds large-eared.}] An eared seal ; 
a member of the Ofariid, a family of pinnipeds 


Oswego tea: 


OTHER. 


having small but perceptible external ears, which 
includes the fur seals and sea-lions. 

1847 in Wezster. 1880 J. A. ALLEN WV. Amer. Pinnipeds 
225 The largest species of the Otaries..are Hair Seals, while 
the smallest ,.are Fur Seals. . 

Hence Ota'rian, O-tarine aajs., of or pertaining 
to otaries or eared seals ; Ota‘riid, a member of the 
family Ofarizde (see above); Ota‘rioid a., resem- 
bling or akin to the otaries in form or structure. 

1880 J. A. Atten MV. Amer. Pinnipeds 2 The walruses 
are really little more than thick, clumsy, obese forms of the 
Otarian type, with the canines enormously developed... The 
walruses are merely elephantine Otariids. 

+ Otas, obs. f. octaves: see OcrAvE I a. 

¢ 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7862 Sakird in saint Iohn otas, 

Ote, Ote-mele, -meel, obs. ff. Oat, OATMEAL. 

Ote, obs. corrupt form of Aofe, Hicur v.1 

Ote, obs. corruption of wot from Wir v., to 
know, esp. in phrase God ofe! God wot! 

-ote, suffix, another form of -or %, repr. ultimately 
Gr. -w7ys, indicating nativity, and forming the 
names of inhabitants of places in or near Greece ; 
e.g. Candiote (-ot), from Candia, Cyfriote (-ot), 
from Cyprus, Sczote, Szliote, etc. 

Otem: see Totem. Otemoste, obs. var. 
Urmuost. Oten, corrupt f. ote, pa. pple. of 
Hiecut v.1; obs. f. OaTEN, 

+ Otenchyte. Ods. [ad. L. dtenchyta, ad. Gr. 
awreyxurns, f. wr- ear + éyxdrns, f. éyxé-ew to 
pour in. In mod.F, ofexchyte.} An instrument 
for injecting liquid into the ears. 

1601 Hotranp /’/iny II. 369 To infuse the said liquour 
warme into the eare hy a pipe or instrument called an 
Otenchyte. Jéid., Expl. Words of Art, Ofenchyte, an instru- 
ment, deuised for to infuse or poure some medicinahle liquor 
into the cares 


Oter(e, Oth, othe, obs. ff. Orrer, OaTH. 

|| Othematoma (opimatawmi). [mod.L., f. 
Gr. ots, wr- ear + HamaroMa.] Hzematoma or 
vascular tumour of the ear. 

1874 Roosa Dis, Ear (ed. 2) 107 Othzmatoma, haematoma 
auris, or vascular tumor of the auricle. 1877 Burnett Zar 


247 Othzmatoma, or blood-tumor of the ear, is characterized 
hy congestion and heat in the auricle. 


Hence Othemato'matous a. 

1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1.388 The othematomatous 
requires special mention. é 

Otham, othem: see OpaM O6s., son-in-law. 

Othe, ope, ME. f. 07 the: see O prep.! b. 

Othenk, var. OrrHink Oés., to repent. 

Hence + Othe:nking, vd/. sb., sorrow, regret, 
repentance. 

1382 Wycur Yudg. xxi. 15 And al Yrael greetli sorowide, 
and dide othenkynge vpon the slau3ter. Fer. xviii. 10 
Othinking Y shal do [1388 Y schal do penaunce] up on the 
good that Y spac, that Y shulde do to it. 


Otheoscope (é}zoskoup). [f. Gr. w6eiv to 
push + -o#oros observing, -ScOPE.] A modification 
of the radiometer, devised by Sir W. Crookes, in 
which the black or driving surface is stationary, 
while the cooling surface is movable. 

1877 Crookes in Proc. Roy. Soc. No. 180. 

Other (v%a1), adj. pron. (sb.). Forms: 1 68er, 
Oper, 2-5 oper, ‘xjflected opre, 4- other. Also 
3 Orm. operr, 3-4 opur, -eir, -air, -ier, -ir, 
-ere, -ure, (5 -yr, -ire), 4 Oiper, Ooper, 4-5 
othur, -yr, -ere, -ar, 4-6 othir, oother, -ir, 5 
othre, 5-7 oyer (= ofer), 6 wother; Sc. 4 
uthyre, wthir(e, -yre, wyther, ouper, 4-6 
uthir, 4-7 uther, -ere, 6 vyer, -ir (= zer, -ir), 
» wther, 8—ither. Also 3 Orw.oderr, 4-6 oder, 
-ir, -ur, -yr, 5 woder, -ur, 6 Sc. uder, -ir, 6- 
north. udder. [Com. Teut.: OE. Ger, dder = 
OFris. éther (oder, ander), OS. 6bar, Gdar, andar, 
(MLG., MDu., LG., Du. ander), OHG. ander 
(MHG., Ger. ander), ON. annar-, Goth. axpar = 
Skr. dztara-s, Lith. a@utras, and prob. L. alter:~— 
OAryan*azteros ; a word formed with the usual com- 
parative suffix of adjs., in Skr. -éava-s, Gr. -repo-s, 
L. -ter, Eng. -ther, in whether, etc. The same 
root appears in Skr. azz-yd-s other, different: cf. 
L. al-ius, al-ter.] 

A. adj. 

+1. One of the two, the one (oftwo); L.alter. Obs. 

(This is an OTeut. sense of the word, found also with os. 
édar and ON. axnar-. The suggestion that in this sense 
OE. der was a form of dwaer, dder, ME. Outuer, ‘either’, 
‘one or other’, is erroneous: there is no ground for assuming 
that OE. had any er except that which was identical with 
Goth. anfar, ON. annar-.) | ; 

c 893 K. AELFRED Oros. 11. vii. § 3 Him. .wearp ober eage 
mid anre flan ut ascoten. /6/d. 1v. i. § 6 Per weard Pirrus 
wund on obranearme. ago00. £. Martyrol. 26 June 106 
An strzl..hine gewundode on his oder gewenge. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. 1 1v. 4 Her other leg was lame. 1596 /bid. 
v. xii. 36 A distaffe in her other hand she had. — . 

(The quots. from Spenser are evidently archaic, and it is 
possible that in them o¢fer means ‘ left ’ like Germ. ander.) 

+b. Other .. other: the one..the other (L. 
alter .. alter ..); one .. another (L. alias .. alius 
..). Only in OE. < 

¢897 K, AitFRED Gregory's Past. xl. 291 Oder hira was 


a 


OTHER. 


haten Timothens, oder Titus. agoo Laws of Alfred Introd. 
c. 43 Ne dem pu oderne dom pam welegan, oderne bam 
eorman, ne oderne pam liofran, and oderne bam ladran ne 
dem pu. cgootr. Bzeda's Ifist. 11. x. (1890) 136 Cume purh 
obre duru in, durh opre ut sewite, ; ' 

2. That one of two which remains after one is 
taken, defined, or specified; the remaining (person, 
thing, or group) of two; later, also, of three or more. 
Usually prec. by ¢he or an equivalent demonstra- 
tive or possessive word (e.g. his other foot, the 
man’s other name or names); but in OE. der 
alone could have this sense. 

On the other hand: see Hanv sé, 321. 

¢893 K. AELrreD Ovos. Contents iv. vii, Hu Gallie wunnon 
on Romane, & Pene on opre healfe. /éid. 1v. vi. § 2 Se oder 
consul gehierde Diulius, cgoo Ags. Ps. (Vh.) xlix. 21 Be- 
twuh pe and pinre modor suna odrum, ¢117§ Lamé. Hom, 
43 He wes an biscop on eodre liue. @1300C ursor VW. 10679 
(Cott.) On oper side he was dredand To bring a custom neu 
on hand. a1425 /did. 3309 (I'rin.) Pis opere mon my3te not 
blin To biholde pis fair maydin. 1462 Coventry Constitu- 
tions in Ellacombe Sells of Ch. ix. (1872) 469 Ye todur dekyn 
[shall have] ye wodur alffe. @1584 Montcomerie Cherrie 
& Slae 44 The turtle, on the vther syde, Na plesure had to 
wale 1605 Suaks. Lear tv. ii. 81 But (O poore Glouster) 

st he his other eye? 365 Sik W. Mure Mise. Pocms 
xiv. 2 His corps doth heir duell, Bot q® be his oyer halfe no 
man can tell. 1711 Appison Sect. No. 56 » 2 To the great 
Repository of Souls, or, as we call it here, to the other World. 
3724 De For We. Cavalier 1. 48, | was on the other 
Side the Elbe. 1855 Macauray Afrst. Eng. xii. 111. 204 
The other member for the county of Dublin was Colonel 
Patrick Sarsfield. 
b. £very other, every second, every altcrnate. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cxlv. 124 For whiche raunsoune 
to be payed eche other chalyce of englond was molte and 
made in to moneye. 1588 Greene Perimedes 21 Spending 
euery other day insuchsporte. 1607 TopseLt Four. Beasts 
(1658) 309 Every other day cleanse both the wounds and 
rols. 3722-13 Swirt Let. to Mfrs. Dingley 25 Jan., We now 
resolve to. .have a committee every other week. 1877 Mrs. 
Ouipuant Makers Flor. Introd. 13 Every other year there 
was a revolution. 

+3. That follows the first; second (of two or 
more). Oés. (exc. as in b). 

egoo tr. Beda's Hist, 1 xvi. [xxvii.] (1890) 64 Pxette .. 
feower dzelas beon scyle, an zxrest biscope..oder dal Godes 
peowum, pridda pearfum. c 1000 /Etrric Gen. ii. 13 Dare 
odre ea nama ys Gion. c1000 Sar. Leechd. 1. 214 3enim 
pysse ylcan wyrte croppas, wrest pry, at oprum sele fif. 
3175 Lamb. ffont, 11 pe oder heste wes Ne haue pu pines 
drihtenes none in nane ada. craso Gen. & Ex. 3642 On 
Sat oder twentide dai, of de ode[r] moned. ¢ 1400 tr. Secreta 
Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 72 Costome ys pe oper kynde. 

b. The other day: +(a) orig. The second day, 
the following or next day. +(4) The preceding 
day, yesterday. (¢) Now, a day or two ago; 
a short time ago, recently. So Zhe other night, 


week, etc. Cf. KF. fautre jour. 

(a) x154 O. /2. Chron. an. 1135 D{at] ober dei pa he lai an 
slep in scip. ¢ 1300 /favelok 1755 Hauelok .. and his wif.. 
wel do wayten al be nith, Til pe oper day. ¢1435 Torr. 
Portugal 1190 Tille they at myd-mete was, On the other 
day at none. a1440 Sir Fglam. 1005, V. and thretty 
knyghtys he madd, Be that odur day abowte none. 3585 ‘T. 
Wasnixcton tr. Vicholay'’s Voy. 1. xiii. 14b, The other 
me following, we came to an anker in another roade. 

(6) 13.. Cursor AM. 5672 (Gott.) Wil pu me sla as pu did 
an, bis oder day [Coft. bis endir dai]? 1664 Pepys Diary 
11 Feb., Mr. Falconer came .. and brought her a present— 
a silver state-cup and cover. 12 Feb., Changed Mr. Fal- 
coner’s state-cup, that he did give us the other day, for a 
fair tankard. 

(c) r421 Hoccreve Complaint 309 This othar day a lamen- 
tacion Of a wofull man in a boke | sye. c¢1440 Yacob's 
Well 112 The ober day, J told jou a parcell of be wose in 
sleuthe. 1596 SHaxs. 3 //en. /V, 1. iii. 112 Vhe other Night 
I fell asleepe here behind the Arras. /dfd. 152 Me. .sayde 
this other day, You ought him a thousand pound. 1921 
STEELE Sfect. No, 38 29 A short Letter I writ the other 
Day toa very witty Man. 1792 Gentl. Alag. 17/2 In com- 
pany with a few friends, the other night. 1824 Mrpwin 
Convers. Byron (1832) 1. 201 The Hartz mountain-scene, 
that Shelley versified the other day. 31885 J/anch. [ven. 
News 6 July 2/2 They played a match the other day against 
a local club. 

te. Other half (fit. second half): Onc and a 
half (G, anderthalb), See IAL a. 2. Obs. 

goo tr. Beda's fist, 1. xxvili]. (1890) 360 Se ilca Eadric 
over healf sear pat rice hafde. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 939 
Oper half 3er we abbep now iwend.. In be grete se of occean. 
@ 1300 Cursor M. 16600 Half feirth of eln was pe length, 
And oper half fe brede. ¢1330 Florice § Bl, (1857) 216 
Other half hondred of riche King. ¢1420 Padlad. on [Tusb, 
1, 687 A strike, or other half a stryke Of barly mele. ¢ 1430 
Two Cookery-bks. 25 Take oper half pound of Flower of 
Rys, .iij. pound of Almaundyss, half an vnce of hony. 

4, With plural sb. (in OF. and early ME. dre) = 
the remaining, the rest of the; L. cvréerd. 

¢893 K. AEtFreD Oros. Contents v. iii, Hu Craccus se 
consul wonn wid pa odre consulas. c¢xoso Byrht/ferth's 
Handboc in Anglia (1885) VIII. 304 Pis ylce understand be 
pam odrum dagum. 1254 O. &. Chron. an. 1132 And te opre 
rice men pe ber wxron. 1388 Wycuir John xxi. 8 Symount 
Petre..girte hym with a coote .. and wente in to the see. 
But the othere disciplis camen bi boot. 1526 Tinpae Gad, 
n. 13 And the wother Iewes dissembled lyke wyse. 1592 
Saks, Ven. § Ad. 400 When his glutton eye so full hath fed, 
His other agents aim at like delight. 1667 Mitton /’. Z. 
1,194 Satan..With Head uplift above the wave,..his other 
Parts besides Prone on the Flood, 1862 Exticotr Life 
Our Lord viii. (1865) 375 The other two have taught us by 
their very silence, in the first place, to view that last event 
of the Gospel-history in its true light. 1869 J. Eaoie Ga/a- 
dians 146 He received his commission .. from the same 
source as did the other Apostles, 


| 


229 


5. Existing besides, or distinct from, that already | 
mentioned or implied; not this, not the same, 
different in identity ; further, additional. 

ta. with singular sb. =another: L. a/zus, alter. 

c tr. Bada's Hist. Pref. ii, (1890) 4 Odde on pysse bec 
odde on odre. /did. 6 gif he hwzt ymbe dis on odre wisan 
Zemete. 971 Slickt. Hom. 219 Eft selamp oper wundor. 
¢1317§ Lamb. Hont.3 Mid his apostles and ec mid odere 
floc manna. /did.9 A hu scolde odermonnes goddede comen 
him to gode? /dia. 13 Ne wilne pu odres monnes wif ne 
nanes binges pe odre mon aze. ¢ 1200 Trin. Coll, Hom. 89 
Alse he dod on odre stede on his speche. 


b. with sing. sb. qualified by a, any, some, no, 


or preceded by a negative expressed or implied. 

An other has been normally written since ¢ 1600 (often also 
in earlier times) as one word, ANOTHER (q. V.). In ME, also 
divided @ nother: so na nether =none other, no other. 

¢ 888 K. AEtrrep Soeth. v. $1 Nan oper man. 97: Blickl, 
Ifom. 113 Sum... bet hine swypor lufode bonne znig obor 
man. ¢ 3000 /EtFRic Hom. 1. 364 Helias .. odde sum oder 
witega. c¢rz00 Vices § Virtues 47 And ec sum oder saule 
hit wile helpen. c12z50 Owl & Night. 583 An ober bing of 
fe ich mene. a@1300 Cursor iM, 10663 Opair husband mai i 

af nan. 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xviil. (Egipciane) 618 
Athyre enchesone fand I nocht. ¢ 1386 Cnaucer Prod. 461 
Housbondes at chirche dore she hadde fyue Withouten 
oother compaignye in youthe. cr1qoo Rom. Rose 6033 
Ladyes.. Ne sekith never othir vicaire. 1560 WuttEHORNE 
Arte Warre (1573) 48 Other thing there is not that can 
withholde it. :6zz Biste 1 Cor. xv. 37 It may chance of 
wheat, or of some other graine. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) 
I. 88 As if they had no other place in the World to live in. 
1732 Pore £ss. Mani. 56 One single [movement] can its 
end produce; Yet serves to second too some other use. 
1795 Gentl. Mag. 545/1 To prefer to every other spot the 
places of our birth and education. 1845 M. Pattison £ss. 
(1889) I. x Such history, .. more than any other hranch of 
literature, varies with the age that produces it. 1857 
Buckie Civiliz. 1. xii. 668 A boldness unknown in any 
other part of Europe. 

c, with pl. sb., or quantitative sing, (In OE. | 

and early ME. df\e}re.) 

e888 K. /EcrrED Soeth. vi, Pe bere sunnan & eac be 
odrum tunglum. 971 Slrcke Hom. 145 Petrus and .. opre 
Cristes pegnas. ¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xii. 45 He him to 
genymp seofun odre gastas. ¢1175§ Lamb, f/om. 125 He 
tahte heom pis swulche toforan odran pingan. c1290 S. Eng. 
Leg. 1. 16/510 And with opur melodies al-so, 1362 LANGL. 
I, Pl. A, Prol. 101 Masons, Minours And mony aber craftes. 
1387 Trevisa /figdex (Rolls) I. 7 Among opere.. faire 
florischers and hijeres of wordes. 1457 Nottingham Rec. 
II. 365 For mendyng of a bowt and oder labors. 1483 Vd. 
garia abs Terentio 29, I lef all odyr thynges or put a bakk. 
a%548 Hart Chron, {fen. ViIf 16b, Gonnes, Bowes, 
Arrowes, and all other artilery. 1640-1 Avrkcudbr, W.-C, 
Afin.-bk. (1855) 63 Naither by thair example nor by thair 
dilligence in uther things. 1722 STEELE Sfect. No. 49 °6 
When they are in other Company they speak and act after 
him. 1725 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. iv. ii, To London court, 
or ither far aff parts. 1832 Texnyson Lady of Shalott 11. i, 
Little other care hath she. 1850 GLapstone Géean, II. 74 
We have other evidence .. how deeply he had drunk .. at 
classic fountains, 1886 Sir N. Linprey in Law Rep, 32 
Chane. Div, 28 ‘The same observations are true of all other 
contracts siinilarly circumstanced. 


d. Archaic and obsolete constructions. 

t Other all, other many (obs.): = all other, many other. 
t Other mo, other more (obs.): = other(s) besides. Other 
such (arch.): now generally such other(s). Other stx, etc. 
(arch. or dtal.), ambiguous: =the (or an) other six, or six 
other(s), ete. Other the king's enenties (arch.), ambiguous: 
= others, (who are) the king’s enemies, or other enemies of 
the king. 

¢893 K. AEtrreD Ovos. 1. iv. § 1 Hi after dam weron on 
pan mastan hungre odre syfan sear. /éid, 1v. x. § 2 Eft 
wearb oper swelc ren. cgootr. Beda's fist. 1, xiii. [xxiii] 
(1890) 54 He sende Augustinum and odre monige munecas. 
c1020 Rude St. Benet (Logeman) 40 Odre sijx sealmas. 13.. 
Guy Warw. (A.) 408 Bi pe be warned ober mo, /drd. 1149 

ou art ine leuest of oper alle. ¢ 1489 Caxton Blanch. 121 

he kynge of Fryse, & other his prysoners. 1512 Act 
4 Ufen. VIII, c. 20 Preamble, Archbold with other xl out- 
lawes. 1526 Tixpace J/att. xv. 30 Havinge with them halt, 
blinde, domne, maymed, and other many. 1542 dct 33 | 
Tfen, VItT, c. 27 Amonges other their peculieractes. @ 1555 
Puictror -.ram, 4 Writ, (Parker Soc.) 416 Luther and other 
more of us. @1568 Ascuam Scholem. 11. (Arb.) 110 A great 
deale of the Cinill lawe, and other many notable bookes. 
1603 Knottes //ist. Turks (1621) 246 In their roomes placed 
other hisowne creatures. 1622 Bini.e Gen. vili.10 He stayed 
yet other seven days. 21648 Lo. Heruenrt //e. V//1 (1683) 
531 Lojoyn with Cardinal Pool and other the Kings Enemies. 
1799 J. Ropertson Agric, Perth 564 A retreat for St Bridget 
and other nine virgins. 1864 Burton Scot Adr. I. i, 18 
With other the great men of Scotland. 1872 Ruskin ‘ors 
Clay, x. 13 There are, indeed, other such in the world. 


e. In this sense, other may be construed with 


than (+ formerly also dut). Cf. 6. 

1679 Perys Let to Dk. York 6 May, Without any alteration 
.. other than what is consequential to[etc]. 1794 PALEY Evid. 
(1825) II. 143 It does not appear that any books, other than 
our present Scriptures were thus publicly read, 1866 Rocers 
Agric. & Prices 11, 273 Gratuities other than money are in- 
considerable. 1896 Law Yimes C. 410/1 ‘Vhe acts or de- 
faults of any person other than himself and those claiming 
under him. ; : . 

6. Different (in kind or quality). Const. ¢4ax 
(from, + but), (See also ANOTHER 4.) 

{OE. expressed ‘different’ by OJcr.. dfer: e.g. 897 K. 
ALLPRED Gregory's Past. C. ii. 28 Donne hi on odre wisan 
libbad on odre hi larad= When they live in one way in an- 
other (way) they teach.] a@r1250 Owd § Night. 544‘ Nay, 
nay ’, sede be nihtegale, ‘Pu schalt ihere zen oper tale’, 1375 
Barsour Sruce 1.392 Bot quha in battaill mycht him se, All 
othir contenance had he, 1387 Trevisa igden (Rolls) I. 67 
Ouper vnderstond ynge bihoueb of pe ryueres of Paradys, pan 
auctourswritep. 1570 BucHanan Ane Admontt. Wks, (1892) | 


OTHER. 


26 Yai meane na vyer theng bot ye deid of ye King. 1 

J. Fiero tr. Calvin's Serm. Ded., What ahodid good oie 
looke for other of these blind Balamites, but such condemna- 
tion? 1600 Swaks. A. F. L. v. iv. 199, I am for other, then 
for dancing meazures. 1635 N. R. tr. Camden's Hist. Eliz. u. 
an. 12, 108 In caseany thing other than well should befall the 
Infant King. 1643 Trapp Comm. Gen. xxxiii. 4 Latomus of 
Lorain wrote, that there was no other a faith in Abraham, 
then in Cicero. 1673 Pu. Henry Diartes § Lett. (1882) 261 
A person quite of other principles from her former husband. 
1779 Burke Lett., to R, Shackleton Corr. 1844 II. 275, Ido 
not know how I could wish him to be,..other than what 
he is, 1803 Coreripce in Kegan Paul WW”. Godwin (1876) 
II. 95 It could not be other than pleasant to me, 1808 
Scotr Maram, 1. vi, Far other scene her thoughts recall, 
1877 M. Arxotp Last Ess. 171 Quite other matters from 
the fundamental matter of the primitive gospel. 3879 F. 
Harrison Chorce Bhs. (1886) 51 Vhis Italian poetry is in 
a world far other from ours of to-day. 

+7. Other was formerly used to charactcrize 
things as of a different kind from those previously 
mentioned: e.g. other sinful men = other men, 
who are sinful. Ods. 

This would now be implied by its omission; in modern 
use the insertion cf other implies the opposite, viz. that 
the second class includes the first. 

¢ 1380 Wycuir Jzs, (2880) 201 Perfore, as ihu crist is more 
worbi than opere synful men [etc., ©1449 Pecock Repr.u, 
x. 199 Both preestis and othere lay men. 1481 Caxtox God- 
Srey X. 33 Charyottes, horses, camels, beuffes, ky-en, & other 
smale beestys. 1530 Raster Bh, Purgat.u.v, The lyfe 
of man is more laborous..than the lyfe of any other brute 
beste. 31600 Hottanp Lipy xxxvit. xxiii. 957 There were 
32 quadrireme Gallies and 4 other triremes besides, 1605 
Suaks. AZacé. 1. iii. go All these [vices] are portable, With 
other Graces weigh’d. 1699 Bentuey Piad. 506 It was im- 
mortal Vellum .. that could last .. in spite of all damp and 
moisture, that moulders other mortal skins. 

B. absol., pron., or sb. * absol. 
+l. One of the two, the one; L. alter. 
followed by a genitive pl. (Cf. A. 1.) Oés. 
¢893 K. ELrreD Ovvs. 11. xi. § 4 Per weard Leostenas, oder 
heora ladteowa, mid anre flan ofscoten. /éid.1v. x. § 5 Para 
consula opres sunu, Scipia was haten. /édzd, vi. iti. § 3 pa 
funde nion,.twa cista..and on oberre was an gewrit. /d:d. 
vi. xxx. § 3 Pa gesette Galerius 11 cyningas under him; ober 
wes haten Seuerus. agoo tr. Bada's Hist. v. xiv. [xiii.] 
(1890) 438 Da teah heora oder ford fegre boc. 97: Blickl. 
Ilom. 169 Se pe habbe twa tunecan, selle odre Sam de nane 
nsebbe, cro0o Leg. Holy Rood 10x zif xniz man wolde 
heora odrum fylstan, dt man hine sona gefenge. ¢1200 
Trin. Coll. Hom. 95 Two beroffe ben swiche pat no man ne 
inai underfo hiin seluen to hele bute he haue here oder on 
him, 13.. Cursor M. 21949 Ooper [v.77 auber, ouper, oon] 

0 pain we most forga, For mai na man haf heuens twa. 

b. In OE, oder was used anticipatively to intro- 
duce thc two mcmbers of an alternative; thus, 
oder (fara or twegra), od0e.. odde.., i.e. the one, 
(of these, or of the two) cither.. or... (Cf. OurHER 
a. and prox. 1 b for similar use of OE. dwier, adder.) 

888 K. Etrrep Boeth, xi. § 1 For bam ober twega, odde 
hie nafre..becumad, odde hi..nafre..durhwuniad. c 893 
— Oros.1. x. § 1 Him sedon pzt hie oder dyden, odpe ham 
comen odde hie him woldon oderra wera ceosan. c¢ 1000 
Eccl. Inst. in Vhorpe Laws 11. 412 Wite he pet oder dara, 
odde he sceal dzs ee polian, odde hit gebetan. 

+e. Other .. other = the one..the other. Ods, 

6897 K. At rrep Gregory's Past. C. xvii. 107 Dat. .se oder 
beo arawred from dam odruin. 971 Biickl. [fom. 171 Ober 
is se wresta apostol, oper se nchsta. ¢ 1000 /ELFRic Gen. 
xl. 2 Dara oder bewiste his byrlas, oder his bzcestran [L. 
alter..alter|. ¢1305 Life St. Edmund the King gin E.E. P. 
(1862) 87 }lubba was pober ilote: & poper het Hyngar. 


2. The other: ‘Yhe remaining onc of two; later, 


also of three or more. (Cf. A. 2.) 

In this sense esp. contrasted with (te) one: see ONE 18. 

¢ 893 K. /ELFreD Oros. 1.1. § 1 Sume men sa:gden pat par 
nzre buton twegen dalas: Asia, & pat ober Europe. c¢geo 
tr. Heda's Hist. Pref. i. (1890) 2 gif se oder nolde, hu wurd 
he elles gelwred? cxrooo /ELrRic Ge. xxix. 27 Hafa bas 
ane wucan to gemaccan, and ic gife be pa odre. a 1225 
Ancr. R. 404 Also as on neil driued ut pen oderne. 129 
R. Grouc. (Rolls) 7017 Pat pe on broper..in nede helpe 
ies pat oper. a@ 1425 Cursor J/. 1578 (Trin.) Pe broper toke 


Often 


e operes wif. c1q4so Boke of Curtasye 814 in Sabecs Bk., 
e vssher ledes pat on hed ryzt, Po aumener po ober away 
shalle dy3t. @3548 Hart Chron., Hen. V/1 15 When bothe 
the armyes were approchyng to the other. 1697 Drypen 
Virg. Georg. WW. 143 One Monarch wears an honest open 
Face,..Vhat other looks like Nature in Disgrace. 18x2 J. 
Wirson /sle of Pads . 506 The inward flow Of faith.. 
Each from the other hears. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 11. 
36 This will excuse the performance of that, and also of 
the other. 
+b. Instead of ‘the other’ the simple offer was 
formerly used after cack, etther, neither, whether 


(rarely after ove, sore). Obs. 

Hence the extant each other, and the obs. either other, as 
in they help each other, i.e. each [helps] the other: see 
Eacus, Either A.2d. For ‘each other’ Sc. also used each 
others, i.e. each the others, one another (of a number). 

¢893 K. AELFRED Ores. 1. i. § 23, & swa wile after odrum. 
Ibid. 1. iii. § 2 Heora par wzder oderne ofslog, /did. ut. 1 
§ 4 Pat nader ne mehte on oprum sige geracan. 4 1123 
O. 2. Chron. an. 1101 Loc, hweder pera gebrodra oderne 
ofer bide. 1297 R. Gtouc. (Rolls) 3232 And hor eiper in ober 
armes mid grete ioye hom nom, a 1330 Ofed 456 And 
either hugh on other faste. 1375 Se, Leg. Saints xxvil. 
(Machor) 1079 Pane can athir wthire kis, ¢ 1386 CuauceR 
Knt.'s T. 274 To me pat am thy cosyn and thy brother 
Ysworn ful depe and ech of vs til oother. ¢1400 Three 
Kings Cologne 57 Noon of hem neuer tofore had seye oper, 
ne noon of hem knewe obirs persone ne knewe of obirs 
comyng. @1450 Le Morte Arth. 2013 Er outher of vs haue 
other slayne. 2450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7107 Pai myght 


OTHER. 


unnethis an [= one] othir se. 1523 Lp. Berners Foss. I. 
Ixi. 83 They wer so nere togyder, that ech of them vnder- 
stode others langage. 1552 Lynpesay Monarche 4023 Atheris 
deand in vtheris armis. a@ 164g Drumm. or Hawtn. //ts¢. 
Jas. V Wks, (1711) 97 They mutually entertained and feasted 
each others at Christmas. 1657 Sparrow Sk. Com. Prayer 
68 Priest and people interchangeably pray each for other. 

+c.. The simple o¢4er was formerly used in the 
sense ‘each preceding one (in turn)’. Thrice 
after other, thrice in succession. Ods. or dial. (Sc.). 

1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 5032 Ac po vel he in siknesse and 
sorwe vpen ober. 1558 Kennepy Compend. Tract. in 
Wodrow Misc. (1844) 170 Our Salveour thryse efter uther 
commendit his floke to St. Peter. 1603 Suaks. J/eas. for 
iM. 1v. iv. 2 Euery Letter he hath writ, hath disuouch’d 
other, 1660 Suarrock Vegetadles 17 The nature of young 
tulip roots is to runne down deeper into the ground, every 
year more then other. a@ 1694 Tittorson Serv. cx. (1742) 
VI. 1793 Controversy, which I am less fond of every day 
than other, 


+3. That which follows the first, the second. 


(iE 4 By) (elle: 

c 888 K. AScrreD Boeth, xxxiii. § 5 An pzra is eorde, oder 
waeter, Oridde lyft, feorpe fyr. cgootr. Beda's Hest, 1. xviii, 
[xxxiv.} (1890) 92 Her endad seo zreste boc and onginned 
seo oder. c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxii. 26 Se forma..se 
oder ealswa and se bryddia, ob done seofopan. c1175 Lamb, 
fTom, 37 Alra erest bu scalt gan to scrifte..pbet oder is do 
pine almesse.. pat bridde is bet pu scalt bi-wepen pine sunne. 
/6id. 133 An is monnes istreon, bet oder is godes word. 1340 
Ayenb. 17 Pe uerste bo3 of prede is ontreupe, be oper 
onworphede, be bridde ouerweninge. 

4. pl. The remaining ones, the rest; L. celert. 
ta. In form other, OE., ME. of(e)re. Obs. 

71 Bluickl. Hon, 223 Wes heora sum redra..donne pba 
opre. cxro0o Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxvii. 49 Da odre cwxdon. 
ar2z5 Leg. Kath. 1374 Pa 3eide pus pat an, & elnede pe odre. 
1340 Ayend. 237 Hi clenzep and halzep pe opre. ¢ 1477 
Caxton Fason 8b, The other deffended them with alle their 
puissaunce. 1526 TinpALE Rev. xx. 5 The wother off the 
deed men lyved not agayne. rsgo Suaxs. A/ids. N~wW. ii. 
71 Awaking when the other doe. 1658 /V hole Duty Man. 
§ 9 The best groundwork whereon to build both the other. 
1662 STILLINGFL. Orig. Sacr. ui. ii, §17 That Space wherein 
the other were, ismade empty. 1768 G. Wuite Sedborne xix. 
55 That it is a size larger than the two other. 

B. In form others. (The regular mod. form.) 

1sg4z Upatt Erasm. Apoph. 67b, When the others.. 
addressed theim selfes to returne. 16xx Biste /zeé. ix. 5 
To the others he said in mine hearing. — Dax. vii. 19 The 
fourth beast .. was diuerse from al the others. [Elsewhere 
the other.}_ 1719 DE For Crusce 1. xviii, The cave where 
the others lay. 1860 Exticorr Life Our Lord viii. (1865) 
314 The two others direct our thoughts more to Judea. 

. Absolute use of A. 5, the sb, being expressed 
in the context: a. sig. One besides, (a@) Without 
qualifying word; now only in some .. or other, one 
.. or other. (b) With ax, one, any, ro (120ne), some, 

Ax other is now written ANOTHER, q.v.: cf. A. 5b. 

€ 34325 Poem Times Edw, 1] (Percy) |\xxv, That dured 3er 
& other. 31480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccx. 193 The barons 
sent to hym o time and other. 1607 Torsett Hour Beasts 
(1658) 493 To one idols tuition and protection or other. 1625 
Mitton Death Fair Juf. 55 Or any other of that heav’nly 
brood. 1635 J. Hayvwarp tr. Bioudis Banish'd Virg. 203 
My Mother..was by some one or other counselled to send 
[etc.}. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 446 » 4 Some time or other 
we may be at leisure. 1801 JANE AusTEN Lef?t. (1884) I. 
263 Hardly a day passes in which we do not have some 
visitor or other. 1877 SpurGeoN Seri. XXIII. 55 God will 
bring His people out of the trouble some way or other. 
Mod. This wool is too dark; have you any other? Use 
—’s Soap once, and you will use no other. 

b. plural. Other things or persons of the kind 
mentioned. a, In form other (ME. orig. of(e)ve). 
Now arch.; chiefly in other of. 

a1100 Gerefa in Angla (1886) 1X. 259 On manezgum 
landum tilé bid redre donne on odrum. 1297 R. Grouc. 
(Rolls) 29 Yles per beb manion..Ac per bep at uore alle 
obere pre. a1300 Cursor M. 9293 Sum Iuus said til ober 
pan ue herd euer sli speceo man, 1484 Caxton Curiad/ 1 
Whiche repute thonoures .. to be thynges more blessyd & 
happy than other. 1637 Sc. Prayer Bk. 10 That they.. 
should be abused as other have been. 1713 BERKELEY 
Guard. No. 3 p 1 A body of men whom ofall otber a good 
man would be most careful not to violate. 

1657 W. Ranp tr. Gassendit’s Life Peiresc\. 154 Other of 
his friends and rare men. 1691 tr. Evzilianne's Observ. 
Journ. Naples 228 Elias and other of the Prophets. 1798 
Cuartotre Smith Vug. Philos. 11.155 Some other of the 
servants and dependants. 1826 R. H. Froupe Kem. (1838) 
I, 152 These writings, and all other of the same class. 1844 
J. H. Newman Le¢é. (1891) I1. 432, I know two other of 
his works. 1880 F, G, Lee Ch. under Eliz. 1. 244 Like 
other of the Protestant prelates. 

B. In form ofhers. (The regular mod. form.) 

1557 Nortu Gueuara’s Diall Pr. 141 That thy thoughtes 
were others than they seemed. 1603 Hottanp Plutarch’s 
Mor. 1307 Of tame beasts..the most grosse and indocible of 
all others, namely an asse. 1609 — Arum. Marcell. 337 
These matters abovesaid, and others the like. 1651 GATAKER 
P. Martyr in Fuller's Abel Rediv. (1867) 1. 244 He preached 
at Rome, Venice..and in others the cities of Italy. 1827 
HAtiam Const. Hist, (1842) 1. 41 Loans from the citizens of 
London and others of her subjects. 1868 Mirman S¢. Paul's 
344 Inothers of hissermons. 1877 Mortey Crt. A/isc. Ser. 
u. 340-1 In Liriningham, the very place, of all others, where 
it is most likely to be of real service. 

** pronoun. 

6. a. sing. = Another person; some one else; 
any one else. (a) withont qualifying word (now 
expressed by ANovHER). Obs. (6) Qualified by 
any, sonie, no (one), One, an. 

(a) agoo Laws of “lfred Introd. c. 19 gif hwa odrum 
his eage oddo. cgoo tr. Beda's Hist. 1v. xxviili]. (1890) 362 


230 


Ponne messepreost odpe oder in tun com. c1o0o Ags, 
Gosp. Matt. vii. 3 Eart pu pe to cumenne eart, odde we 
Obres sceolon abidan? c¢1175 Lamb. Hom. 19 Pet he ne 
misdude wid oderne. c1z00 77in. Coll. Hom. 43 Oder 
hadde pe gultand ure hlouerdihesu crist hit acorede, @ 1300 
Cursor M.1974 lfel agh naman do til oper For ilkan agh be 
obier broiber. /6zd. 21927 Thoru warnissing of opers wrake. 
€ 1440 Jacob's Well 180 It was oberys defaute, & no3zt myn. 
1596 Danetr tr. Comdtnes (1614) 342 Other than him they 
haue none ouer them. 1611 Bisie 1 Cor. xi. 21 Euery one 
taketh before other, his owne supper. 

(8) €1375 Cursor Al, 14306 (Fairf.) He wepped sorer ban 
any ober. c1450 Aferdix i. 19 Shall eny other do her 
duresse? 1611 Sin W. Mure Aftsc, Poems i. 76 Zit woldst 
thou teach ane oyer. 1657 W. Kanp tr. Gassendt’s Life 
Peiresc 1.191 Vhe work should be dedicated to the King, 
or to some other, who would thankfully accept it. 1811 
Ora & Fultet U11. 208 It is plain..she likes some other, 1828 
Pusey /fist. Euguiry 1,126 note, Morgan put together with 
greater minuteness than any other the historical critical 
difficulties, 1881 W. H. Mattock Rom, 19th Cent. 11. 205 
It was none other than [etc.}. 

b. plural, Other persons. 
(OE. odve). arch. 


egootr. Bada’s (fist. 1. xv. [xxvi.J (1890) 62 Se cyning eac 
swylce betuh opre ongon lustfullian. 971 Llickd. Hom. 143 
Mid hire syndan Godes apostolas and obre. ¢ 1250 Geu. & 
Ex. 3633 Odere of dat kin, Sette he hem for to seruen 
dor-in. 1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 222, & silui ascaynes sone & 
obere pat per were, ¢1375 Sc, Leg. Saints v. ( Johannes) 12 
God gaf hym wittinge Atoure atbire of prewe thinge. ¢ 1380 
Wyciir Héks, (1880) 19 3if bei..maken obere more sikyrly 
to hopen pus. ¢ 1460 FortescvE Ads. & Lim. Alon. vi. 
(1885) 122 Lordes, knyghtes, & sqviers, & oper. 1526 
TINDALE You vii. 12 Wother sayde naye, but he deceaveth 
the people. /é/d. 41 Wother sayde: This is Christ. 1581 
Lamparpe £iren, u. il. (1588) 102 Other there were of a 
contrary opinion. 1607 R. Witkinson Merchant Royall 
Ep. Ded., I have pleased some and displeased other. «@ 1641 
Br. Mountacu Acts 6 Alon. (1642) 22 The Heathen..(a name 
comprising all other but themselves). 1870 FREEMAN in 
W.R. W. Stephens £77 (1895) II. 38 You and such other 
as I may catch. 

B. In form others. (poss. pl. others’, formerly 

others.) (The regular mod. form.) 

c1375 Sc. Leg. Saints i. (Petrus) 29 With oberis alse in be 
se Rouande. ¢1380 Wycuir Se/. Wks, 11. 339 To obirs is 
3ovun .. discrecioun to knowe spiritis, 1535 STEWART Cron. 
Scot. 1. 602 Mony nobillis of the Pechtis.. and sindrie 
otheris mo. 1557 N. T. (Genev.) Luke xx. 16 He.. wil 
let out his vineyard to others [previous vv. other, Rheims 
and 1611 others], ¢ 1560 A. Scott Poewrs (S. ‘TV. S.) xiv. 14 
In lykwayis dois hir beuty.. Transcend all vpiris. 1595 
SHAKs. 9ohz ww. ii. 164, I met Lord Bigot and Lord Salisburie 
..Andothers more. @ 1599 SreNsER F. Q. vii Vii. 53 Where 
were ye borne? Some say in Crete by name, Others in 
Thebes, and others other-where. 1611 Biste A/azé. xxvii. 42 
He saued others [frev. vv. other]; himselfe he cannot saue. 
1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 118 P 1 This Woman, says he, is 
of all others the most unintelligible. 1732 BerKeLey 
Alciphr. 1. § g Others indeed may talk. 1753 /ascription 
carved on No. 23 Lligh Street, [fawick, All was Others. 
All will be Others. 1789 Burns Let. to Blacklock vii, Not 
but I hae a richer share Than mony ithers. 1894 H. 
Drummond Ascent Man 38 Without the Struggle for the 
life of Others, obviously there would have been no Others. 

7. = Another thing; something else, anything 
clse; #20(72) other, nothing else. Ods. or arch. 

¢ 888 K. /ELrrep Boefh. v. § 3 Nat ic nauht obres, ¢ goo 
tr. Beda's Eccl. Hist. iu. viii. [xi.] (1890) 184 And betweoh 
oder sprazcon heo be Oswalde. c¢ 1000 in Cockayne Warrat. 
Angl. Couscr. (1861) 7 Seo wyrd oft oncyrrep and on oder 
hworfeb. a@1300 Sarmun vii. in E. £, P. (1862) 2 Whar-of 
is be gentil man of eni oper pan of pis. @ 1300 Cursor M. 
4147 (Cott.) Quen ruben sagh pair was nanoper Bot [etc.]}. 
71370 Kobt. Cicyle 55 When hyt wolde non odur be. 1483 
Caxton G. de la Tour C viij b, All be he of his parente his 
affynyte or other. 1561 T. Hosy tr. Castiglione’s Courtyer 
ul. (1577) Qivb, [He] Neuer thinketh vpon other but to 
please bir. 1685 R. burton Eng, Emp. Amer, iv. 83 The 
Indians .. thinking no other but I had saved the Indian’s 
life. 1690 Locke Govt. 1. iv. § 40 ‘Tis impossible .. to find 
any other but the setting of Mankind above the other Kinds 
of Creatures. 1755 A/az No. 49.2 This is no other than 
insulting a person. 1846 Trencu A/trac, xxxii. (1862) 449 
Peter was not likely to strike with other than a right good 
will. 1895 Westw:. Gaz. 25 July 4/2 He thought he could 
not do other than send the two prisoners for trial. 

8. In reciprocal sense : = Each other, one another. 


In later use only Sc. 

Scotch writers also formerly used the plural others. 

61380 Wycuir Sed, IWks. I11. 340 Alle dedes and werkes of 
pe Trinite mai not be departid from obir. 1582-8 //ist. 
Fas. VI (1804) 294 How they might shift thir three from 
utheriss seuerally. 16z0 Ayer Rush (1828) 30, I would have 
caused you to slaye other. 1632 W. Litucow 7vav, m1. 5 
Figges, Orenges, Lemmons, .. growing all through other. 
1637 RutTHERForp LeZé. (1862) I: 209 Oh if we were clasped 
in others arms! 1640-1 Airkeudbr. War-Comm, Min.-bk. 
(1855) 35 He..saw thame striking at utbers with thair 
swordes. 1653 Binninc Seri. (1845) 456 You may see here 
sin and judgement mixed in thorough other in their com- 
plaint. 1725 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. mi. ili, Let’s steal frae 
ither now and meet the morn. 1786 Burns Twa Dags 37 
Nae doubt but they were fain o' ither. 1809 CAMPBELL 
Gertrude 11. vi, We know not other—oceans are between, 

9. as sb. Philos. That which (in relation to 
something already mentioned) constitutes the other 
part of the universe of being, and is thus the 
counterpart or double of the former; e.g. the 
non-ego is the ‘other’ of the ego, Creation of the 


Creator, etc. ; 

1863 E. V. Neate Anal. Th. §& Nat. 205 It is the essential 
character of thought to set itself over against itself, as the 
‘other’ of itself, which yet is itself. All our thoughts. .are 
a something set over against our thinking being by its own 
action; different from itself and yet one with itself. 


a. In form other 


1876 


OTHER. 


Fairsairn Strauss 11, in Contemp. Rev. 
eternally to cause the other of himself, 
from hiinself. 

C, Peculiar written combinations and divisions 
of an other, none other, the other, in A. and B. 

a. In ME. writing, az other, now another, was 
often divided asa nother. Similarly, son (xan) 
other, now no (none) other was written no (na) 
nother. In ME. and early mod.Eng. /he ofher was 
often written thother. These forms are low obs. 

ax300 Cursor M. 1942 Suilk a noiber wengance. c 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 31 Or fynd a noper man, c¢ 1380 
Wyciir Wes, (1880) 19 3if bat o part holdip wib o pope and 
be tober wip o nobere pope. 1426 AupeLay Poems 14 Hit 
nedus no noder to do. 1428 Surtees Misc. (1888) 10 Ne na 
nother suyte make. 1526 T1npae Co/. iii. 13 If eny inan 
have a quarrell to a nother. 1534 Jove Suévers. More's 
Halse Found. 7 No nother then this foundacion. 1857 
Brasenose Coll, Munim. 22. 10 In a nother chamber. 

@ 1200 Moral Ode 166 Ach bopre habbep scome and grome, 
1414-15 Plumpton Corr. p. cxx, Sir Robert Plompton,.. 
knight,..on thother partie. x58x J. Bett Haddon's Answ. 
Osor. 508b, Thone of the body, thother of the soule. 1616 
Curamrney Voc. Bps. 281 Both thone and thother. 

b. In Early ME., Jet ofer:—OE. Jus dper, neuter 
of se dper, the other, was (app. first in northern, 
north midl. and east mid]. dialects) extended to all 
genders, and at length analysed as Je Jofer, the 
tother. See ToTHER. Cf. also To adj., Tone pron. 

By some writers the tone, the other, were altered by way 
of correction to that one, that other. 


D. Comb. 

1. Parasynthetic (from the adj.): as other-coloured 
(of a different colour), -faskioned (of another 
fashion), -fealured, -languaged, -minded, -mouthed, 
+-prized (of a different price or amount), -stded 
(opp. to ovze-stded ; hence other-sidedness), 

1551 Recorpe Pathw. Knowl. 1. Defin., An other fashioned 
line. .nameda twine or twist line. 1593-4 SYLVESTER Profit 
Imprisonm. 24 And whoso list, be mute, if otherminded. 
1615 Carman Odyss. 1. 282 Of purpose to maintain Course 
through the dark seas t’other-languag’d men. 1656 H. 
Puitips Purch. Patz. (1676) 38 Vhe true valne of any other 
prized yearly income. 1704 N.N.tr. Boccalint’s Advts. fr. 
Parnass. |. 199 If she had a Gallant with other colour’d 
Hair. 1705 J. Periver in Phil. Trans, XXV. 1959 This 
rare Shell,..being the only one amongst near half a score of 
the other-Mouth'd. 1887 Pall Alall G. 23 June 1/1 The 
one-sided prosperity and the other-sided misery. 1895 
Athenzum 13 July 61/3 A one-sidedness must perhaps 
compleniented by an equal and opposite other-sidedness. 

2. Objective (from the pron.) as + other-peering 
(peering or looking at the other), o/her-regarding 
(regarding others, altruistic; opp. to se/f-regarding). 

1615 G. Sanpys Zrav. (1637) 26 By reason of the other- 
peering mountaines. 1879 H. Spencer Vata of Ethics iii. 
§ 8. 23 The promptings of the other-regarding desires. 1894 
United Presb, Mag. X1. 310 That all morality is summed up 
in altruism—other-regardingness or love. 

Other (v'521), adv [Adverbial use of prec., 
sometimes due to ellipsis.) = OTHERWISE B, 1. 

c1z05 Lay. 27898 Al oder hit itidde. 1628 GaULE Pract, 
The. (1629) 412 Who will care to liue other, then according 
to this present and euill Life? 1880 Scnouter fist. U.S. 
I. 241 Girt round the waist too carelessly to conceal other 
than temptingly those charms. 1883 Law Ti:es 20 Oct. 
407/2 It is impossible to refer to them..other than very cur- 
sorily. 

+Other, couj. and adv.2 Obs. Forms: 2-5 
oper, 2-6 other, 4-5 opere, othire, othir, -yr(e, 
4-6 uther; 6 oder, -ur. 8. 4oiper, oither. [The 
OE. word for ‘ or’ (F. oz, L. azt, and szve or vel, 
G. oder) was od0e, earlier odda (also edda) = 
Goth. azfpau, OS. po, od00, OHG. eddo, edo, 
later odo, MHG., ode, oder, Ger. oder. ‘The alterna- 
tive ‘either .. or’ was expressed by odde .. od0e. 
This form was superseded ¢1130 by oder (first in 
O. E. Chron., anno 1127; last example of ode. in 
a sentence in which oder also occurs, 1131). The 
MS. of the OF. transl. of Wepi d6agewy (1200— 
1225) has regularly odder for OE. odde. 

‘Though tbe date of the first appearance of this conj. is so 
narrowly defined, its actual source remains a debated ques- 
tion. It has been held to be identical with the adj, pron. 
OTHER (see prec.), and (more frequently) with the adj. pron. 
Outuer, OE. dhweder, dwier, dder. Both these pro- 
nominal words were indeed in OE. used anticipatively, to 
introduce the alternative odde.. odde.. (see OTHER adj. 
pron, B.1 b, OUTHER adj. fron. 1b); but there is no tface in 
OE. of dwder (adder) or éder taking the place of the first 
member of the alternative odde. . edde.., much less of both 
members, and least of all of the simple conj. odde. On the 
contrary, the simple conj. remained invariably ode, and the 
alternative (so far as the evidence shows) 04d... ode .. , down 
to the abrupt substitution of oJer c1130. It is true that in 
the 14thc., in northern, north-midl., and e.-midl. Eng., azwfer, 
ouper, began to take the place of afer as first inember of the 
alternative ofer..ofer.., or oper..or.. (the second 
reniaining as or, less usually oer), just as later still (in 
Wyclif and Chaucer) e/ther became the midland form of the 
first meniber ;_but tbese were changes several centuries later 
than the substitution of oer for odde c 1130, with which they 
have no historical connexion. It seems more probable that 
the oder or ofer of 1130 was a modification of 2dde itself, due 
to some association with words in -¢7; 2dde being a stressless 
word was probably reduced in pronunciation to ode (cf. OF. 
nales from 2alles, stthen (1140) from stddar, etc). Tbus 
we are reminded of the parallelism of development between 
HG. eddo, edo, odo, ode, oder, and OE. edda, dda, 0dd¢, (* ode), 
oder or ofer, and are led to suspect, for the x of German 
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oder and of ME. ofer, the same or a similar explanation. 
The form oder used by the early 13th c. scribe of Mepi 
&ddtewy may either be his accommodation of the odde of his 
original to the oder of his own day, or an actual inter- 
mediate form. It does not scem possible to fix the quantity 
of the o in ME. ofer, even from Ormin’s spelling; but, if 
derived from odde, *ode, it was presumably short. Ormin's 
reduced form offr and orr (see OR couy.), and the later or, 
had, of course, short 9, from which the ¢ of mod. emphatic 
or is regularly developed. | 

a. Preliminary illustration of OE. odde: 

735 Bena Death-song, Huaet his gastae godaes aeththa 
yflaes aefter deoth daeze doemid uueorthae. Riddles 
xliv. 17 Hu se cuma fratte edpa se esne. c¢ 82g Aentish 
Chart. (O.E. T. 444) Mittan fulne hunizes od30a_tuegen 
wines. 825 Vesp. Ps. viii. 5 Hwet is mon..odde sunu 
monnes. agoo O. £. Chron. an, 893 Hundtwelftizes mila 
lang obpe lengra. 1986-90 //id. an. 1086 Swa hwa swa 
sloge heort ode hinde. 1128-31 /dicé. an. 1128 Weer it 
tweolf mond odde mare. E 

1200-25 ‘Aaneay ad of OE. treatise Mept bSakewv in Sax. 
Leechd, U1. 100 Gnid on win odder on wearme wetere. 
/bid, 108 Nim panne eced odder win..and nim ele.. odder 
spic, gif man ele nabb:. 

Illustration of OE. ode... odSe..: ; 

agoo tr. Beda's Hist. 1. 1, (1890) 28 Odpa [v.7. 0dde] mid 
freondscipe odpa [z. ». odbe] mid gefeohte. @goo Ags. 
Psalms (Vhorpe) xxx. heading, Awder obbe on inode, oppe 
on lichaman. agoo O. £. Chron. an. 894 Pa scipu eall 
odpe tobrecon oppe forberndon opbe to Lundenbyris 
brohton die to Hrofesceastre. gor /b'd., [He] sade pet 
he wolde oder, odde pzr libban ode peer licgan. 1085-90 
Ibid. an. 1085 Odde mid rihte odde elles. r100-2z0 /dd. 
an. 1100 Ealle he hi odde wid feo zesealde odde on his 
agenre hand heold.] . ; 

A. conj. The earlier form of Or com." 

a. As simple conj, 

1127-31 O. £. Chron. (Laud MS.) an, 1127 Pzer mihte wel 
ben abuton twenti oder pritti horn blaweres. /d/d. an. 1131 
Swa bat on ba tun ba ws tenn ploges oder twelfe gangende 
ne be lef per noht an, & se man ba heafde twa hundred 
odpe dre hundred swin ne be leaf him noht an. 1137-54 
Ibid, an. 1137 Me henged bi the bumbes, other bi the hefed. 
/bid., Twa oper tbre men hadden onoh to beeron onne. 
/bid., Gif twa men ober iii coman ridend toan tun, ¢ 1175 
Lamb, Tom. 17 Ec 3if pu agultest oder sunegest. ¢ 1200 
Trin, Coll. Hom. 137 Alse ve man dod pe 3ifed his almes 
fader oder moder, suster oder broder oder odre swo sibbe 
pat he aghte mid rihte to helpen to feden. ¢1200 Ormin 
6255, & aiff Patt iss batt aniz mann Pe shendepp oberr 
werdebb. /did. 14034, & twafald oberr brefald mett Pa feétless 
alle token. c1250 Gen. & Ev. 1940 Slo we him no3t, Oder 
sinne may be wro3t. 1238 Eng. Proclam, Ilen, [11 (1868) 
19 Pur3 ban to foren iscide radesmen, oper pur3 be moare 
dzl of heom alswo, 13.. £. £. Addit, P. A. 141 By-3onde 
pe broke by slente oper slade. 1393 Lancr. 2, Pd. C. vin. 
108 A blynde man for a bordiour ober a bedreden worninan. 
1437 Rolls of Parlt. WV. 510/2 In the Kynges Lenche, othir 
in any other place. 1474 Ih alerf. Arch. in 10th Rep. l/ist. 
MSS. Comm. App. v. 311 No childe, that is to say, son 
othre doghtre, 1625 Tinpate /'ro/, .V. 7., Who ys so 
blynde.., other sodespyghtfull. 1574 Galway -Irch. in 10th 
Rep. Hist, MSS. Comm. Npp. y. 424 Un striffe other vari- 
aunces betwixt partye and partye. 

B. 13.. Cursor AL. 11305 (Cott.) Sco suld .. offer turtuls 
douues tua, Oiber [Guts or; 21425 Trin. ouper; Lasd othir] 
o douues duble brid. 

b. Preceded by other: see B. 1a. 

c. Preceded by whether. 

1350 JVill, Palerne 3130 Wheber pow be a god gost.. 
eiper any foule fend. ¢ 1380 Sir Ferumés. 5717 Whather he 
wolde aher no. 14.. Cursor M/, 10779 (Laud) Whethir he 
wold othir [7rin. ouper] nay. 1§26 ‘Tinpate Luke vi. 9 
Whether is it laufull on the sabath dayes .. to saue life oder 
for to destroye hyt? —1 et. ii. 14 Whether it be vnto the 
kynge.. other vnto ruelars. 

B. adv. 1, Placed before two (or more) words, 
phrases, or clauses connectcd by other or or, so that 
other.. other.., and (later) other..or.. was 
equivalent to OF. odde..03de.., and to mod, 
Eng. ezther..or..: see EItHer B. 3. 

a. In the connexion ofher.. other... 
c1175 Lamb. Hon 37 Oder bu most hersuinian crist, 

oder bam deofle. az1z00 Woral Ode 131 Oper raber oder 
later milce he scal imeten. 1200-25 (date of MS.) Mepi 
biddkewr in Sar. Leechd. 111. 116 Seo untrumnys cymp of 
prim pingum, opper of cyle, opber of miclum hate. .obper 
of lytte wte and drince, obber of miclum wernesse. ¢ 1205 
Lay. 8256 Pat pu him sculle oder don, Oder sken oder 
a-hon, aiz25 Ancr. R. 180 Heo is euer oder of ping 
widuten, oder of bing widinnen. 1297 It. GLouc. (Rolls) 402 
Ober he smot of ben arm, ober hand ober heued. /d/d, 6246 
Oper hii mote panne acordi, ober fizte hom sulue tuo. 1340 
Ayend, 25 Oper ine ke wordle oper ine religion, ober clerk 
oper lewed. 1545 Raynoup Byrth Mankynide 35 Other 
because she accumpanieth not with man, other els for sum 
other infirmite. 1551 Recorpe Pathw. Know/. Ep. to King, 
Ifthey mean other your maiesties seruice, other their own 
wisdome. 1588 A. Kine tr. Can/sfus’ Catech, 141 Quhen 
we ar other maintenars..of euil doars, other defends or 
preaches ony peruers or wickit doctrine. 

b. In the connexion ofher..or... 

13.. Cursor A/. 3855 (Cott.) Pat I suld oper [Gor¢. ethir] 
here his saand, Or lat be folk vte o mi land. ¢1394 
P. Pl. Crede 676 Oper wip word or wib werke. 1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymon ix. 213 Brynge theym to me other 
deed or quycke. 1548 Cranmer Catech. 100b, Other they 
bryng nothyng to passe .. or.. theyr losse is greater then 
theyr gaynes. 1562 Turner Baths Ded., Other in Italy or 
Germany. a1584 Moxtcomerie Cherrie § Slae 735 Vther 
few or nane, I trow. 

8. ¢€1330 RK. Brunner Chron. (1810) 2 Oiper bihoues vs 
defend it, or 3elde vp our right. 13.. Cursor M1. 14859 Oiper 
for to dei or liue, c1q400 Afo/. Loli. 29 Pat is foly to 
aferme in pis case oiper 3ie or nay. 

2. Following an altemative clause with or: 
EIrHER B. 5. rare. 
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a@ 1400-50 Alexander 3 Sum farand ping..[that befell] Or 
{= ere] pai were fourmed on fold, or paire fadiis ober, 

3. = Whether. rave. 

1523 Lp. Berners Frotss. I. x. 10 They wist nat in what 
parte of Inglande they were in: other in the power of theyr 
frendis, or in the power of theyr ennemies, /éi. I. 145 He 
wyst nat what way he wolde drawe, other into Normandy, 
Brebayne, or Gascoyne. 

+ Odere, in early ME. for o dere ‘on the’. 

a12z40 Ureisun 88 in Cott. Hom, 195 1-sched odere rode. 

+O-thergate, a/v. Oss. [f. OrHER a. +GarTE 
sb.2 Otherwise; = next, A. 

61350 1Vilt. Palerne 3761 Schal no gom under god oper gate it 
make. 1390 Gower Conf. Il. 95 Whanne it falleth othergate. 

Othergates (vdaigelts), adv. and adj. Ods. 
exc. dia/, [f. as prec., with advb. genitive -es.] 

A. adv, In another way, otherwise, differently. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1588 (Cott.) Bot god had ober-gates mint 
{so Fairs. ; Gétt., Trin. ober wise]. 21340 Hampote Psalter 
cxxxiv. rr Hit wenys of athing obergates pen it is. 1362 
Lanct P. Pt, A. x. 204 Pat oper-gates ben I-geten for 
gadelynges ben holden. ¢ 1460 Towneley Myst. i. 121 Other 
gatis it had beyn seyn. 1528 Lynpesay Dreme 206 Thay 
dispone that geir all vther gaittis. 1601 Suaks. Twel. wV. 
v. 1. 198 If he had not beene in drinke, hee would haue 
tickel’d you other gates then he did. 1825 Brocketr NV. C. 
Gloss., Othergaits, othergets, otherwise, different. 1860 
Warter Sea-doard 11. 28 My ways have been othergates 
when I was younger, than they ought to have been. 

+B. ad. Of another fashion or kind, different. 

Frequent in 17th ce 

01589 Vheses Martinianae 22 With whome hee might have 
other gates welcome. 1612 Day /estivals vi. (1615) 136 It 
was an other-gates Kingdome hee sought after. 1669 Woop- 
nEAD St. Teresa u. xxiv. 151 These are Othergates Children 
than those, you desire, 

Otherguess (vSaiges), a. Now only co/log. 
[A phonetic reduction of ofhergets from prec., spelt 
after guess.] Of another kind or sort; = prec, B. 

1632 J. Haywarptr. Biondts Eromena 55 To place you 
elsewhere in an other-ghesse shape. 1661 Boyte Style of 
Script. 125, | have au other-guesse \cquiescence in his De- 
cisions, 1748 Smotiett Kod. Rand. xxxii, If your kinsman, 
Lieutenant Bowling, had been here, we should have had 
other-guess work, 1785 H. WanroLe Lett, to C'tess Ossory 
16 Jan., We had other guess winters in my time. 1826 Scott 
Woodst. xxii, The riding-suit .. hath set him off in other- 
guess fashion. 1897 Pad! Jail May. June 231 It was 
otherguess work with Bellamy. 

+ Otherguise (z'daigaiz),a. Obs. [Corruption 
of prec. by tolk-etymology, after gzzse.] = prec. 

1653 Bocan J/irth Chr. Life 367 Vhy soule must have 
otherguise food, if ever it think to grow. 1688 Bunyan 
Dying Sayings Wks. 50 The trial we have before God is of 
otherguise el ca 1727-41 Cuamsers Cycl. s.v. Book, 
To support the same through a volume in folio requires 
otherguise funds. 1755 SMOLLETT Quér. Mu, in. xiii, (1783) 
IV. 61 Orberguise cats must scratch uty beard, and not 
such a pitiful muckworm as he. 

Also + O'ther-guised a. Ods. 
improve upon prec.] 

1768-74 Tucker /¢, Vat. (1834) I. 29 Our perceptions may 
arise from other guised objects than these whereto we attri- 
bute them. /d/d. 324 He would ntake an other-guised cal- 
culation than our common gamesters. 


Otherism (vSoriz'm). xonce-wd, [f. OTHER 
a, or pron. + -I8M.] Devotion to the interests of 
others ; altrnism. 

1883 ArtHuR Ferniey Lect. 148 Your good feeling towards 
them is only ‘otherism’ or ‘altruism', not brotherly love. 
1894 H. DrummMonp Ascent Man 281 From Self.ism to 
Other-ism is the supreme transition of history. 

Otherkin, -king, ¢. 04s. exc. dia/. [In 13th 
c. a genitive phr. oferhiinnes, opres kiiunues,=OK. 
*dpres cynues of another kind: sce Kin sd.2 6 b.] 
Of another kind ; other, different. 

a1z00 .Voral Ode 359 Ne scal ber ben bred ne win ne 
Oper cunnes este. ¢ 1300 Vox 4 Wolf146in Hazl. £. P,P. 
I. €2 Ifer ismete, herisdrinke, Her is blisse withouten swinke; 
Her nis hounger neuer ino, Ne non other kunnes wo, /éid. 
224 ibid. 65 In euche otheres kununes quede. 13.. Cursor 
M. 404 Vte-ouer al operkin thing. [a 1648 Lp. Herserr 
Ten. VITT (1683) 543 Vecause of his nephews minority, and 
other kind reasons.] 1855 RoBinson IVAitby Gloss. s.v., He 
has gone an otherkins geeat. 

+ Otherlike, a. Obs. The two words other like 
= ‘other similar’, ‘ the like’, formerly sometimes 
written connectedly as one word. 

[1565-72 Coover Thesaurus, Vermiculor..to make checker 
worke or other lyke (1620 Tomas Lat. Dict. otherlike] with 
small pieces colored.] 1603 Knottes //ist. Turks (1638) 332 
In his own Seraglio at Hadrianople, and. in otber-like 
places. 1636 E. Dacres tr. Machiavel’s Disc. Livy 1. viii. 
47 Upon these and otherlike occasions. 1670 Cart. J. SmitH 
dng, Improv. Reviv'd 78 Trees..oppressed by bushes or 
other trees growing too near them or otherlike. 

+ O'therliker, adv. (compar.) Obs. Forms: 
1 oderlicor, 3 -luker, 4 -laker, -loker. [OFK. 
oderlic-or = OS. odarlik-ora, f. OTHER + -Ufce, -LY 2 
+ -or, -ER3; cf. L. aliter.} In another manner, 
otherwise. 

e961 Rule St. Benet (Schroer) liv. 87 Se be oderlicor 
Redyrstlace underhnize pre regulican breale. a12z00 J/ora/ 
Ode 151 Al he walde and oder luker don oderluker penchen. 
€ 1200 7'rin. Coll. [Tom. 97 Ac he kidde oderInker his mihte, 
1340 dyendb, 94 To zuiche lyue me comb ober be grace 
ates be uirtue and na3t operlaker. a1g400 Old Usages o 
Winchester in Eng. Gilds (1870) 355 3if he oper-loker dop, 
be in be kynges mercy. 

Otherness (z7‘daimés). [f. OrneRa. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being other; difference, diversity. 


{An attempt to 
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1587 Gotpinc De Mornay vi. (1617) 84 There must needs 
be alwaies both a selfesamenesse and also an anothernesse.. 
the selfesameness in tbe Essence or being ;..and the other- 
nesse is in the In beings or Persons. 1625 Gitt Sacr. 
Philos, 1. 83 Absolute perfection..without othernesse or 
change. 1885 J. Martineau 7yfes Eth. Th. 1.29 Negation 
-.not absolute, but only relative, simpiy affirming otherness 
of being. 1893 Sipcwick Process Argt. 143 The relation 
of sequence involves the relation of * otherness’. 

b. ¢ransf. The fact of being other; something 
that is other (than the thing mentioned, or than 
the thinking stibject). 

1821 CoLERIDGE in Blackw. Alag. X. 249 Outness is but 
the feeling of otherness (alterity), rendered intuitive, or 
alterity visually represented. 1868 Busnnect Serm. Liv. 
Subj. 120 He is now conscious not of hiinself only, but of a 
certain otherness moving in him. 1888 R. Potter Re/at. 
Ethics to Relig, 76 That otherness which He calls into 
existence is independent of all phenomena. 1892 W. S. 
Litty Gt. Enigma 141, 1 am directly conscious of it as an 
otherness; a non-self, 

Other-self. A/ctaph. Self other than the subject 
self; objective personality. 

1899 C. F. p’Arcy /dealisin & Theol. vi. 224 He [Hegel] 
uses it to overcome the opposition of self and other-self. 
But other-self, in its true character, eludes the grasp of self. 

O:therse:lfish, a. nonce-wd. elating to other 
‘selves’ or persons; altruistic. 

1877 Epitn Sincox Nat. Law vy. 221 The division of 
human motives into selfish and otherselfish ones. 

+ Otherside. Ods. The two words other side 
formerly improperly written as one. 

a1548 Haut Chron., Hen. 1V 29 The duke of Orleance 
on the otherside beyng highly set up in pride. 1568 GraFron 
Chron. 11. 251, 1 have such trust in you. .and on the other- 
side I have such trust in the king. 

Other some, tothersome, ¢. and frou. 
Now arch. or dial. [The two words O7HER a. 
and Som pro. or a., formerly often improperly 
written as one. Usually as correlative to sozze.] 

adj. Some other; prov. Some others. 

c1250 Gen. & Ex. 686 After dis cam swilc oder sum. 13.. 
Cursor AM, 6491 Paa fraward folk..Said pat moyses was 
slain,.. And ober sum said pat he Was liuand. 1551] URNER 
Herbal 1. K iij b, In sum placies Cicuta is much stronger 
then in other sum. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) J/att. xiii. 5 
Othersome also fell vpon rockie places. /di/. 8 Othersome 
fell vpon good ground. 1593 SiuBprs Motive Ged. Woks. 80 
In othersome places I have seene the Churches strawed 
over either with hay grasse, strawe, sedges. 1611 BIBLE 
Acts xvii. 18 Some said, What will this babbler say ? Other 
some, He seemeth to bee a setter foorth of strange gods. 
1651 C. Cartwricut Cert. Relig. 1. 42 Some think that the 
English translation. .in some places takes away, in other 
places addes, and other-some places changes the meaning. 
1770 C. Jenner Placid Man 11. v. v. 126 It makes some 
folks prouder than othersome. 1854 Mrs. OuipHant J/agid. 
Icpburn U1. 105 These might be rude missionaries, in some 
cases, but in other some, they were the highest of heart, and 
noblest of spirit. 1875 ParisH Susse.c Dial. s. v., Some- 
times my old gal's better than what she be othersome. 

+b. esp. in phir. Othersome time(s (also o¢her- 
sometime(s: cf. sometime(s): At some other times, 


at other times. So othersome whiles. Obs. 

1575 Banister Chirurg. 1. (1585) 448 They are engendred 
otherwhiles, of .. common mutter, and othersometime, of 
some. .peculier matter. 1606 G. Wloopcocke] ‘ist. [ustine 
1v. 21 Some-whiles flashes of fyre, other some-whiles againe.. 
dangerous vapors. 1616 Suri. & Markku. Country Farme 
687 Othersoue times.. hee goeth froin one thicket to another. 
I li. Moke Song of Scul Notes 165/1 Sometimes it signi- 
fieth the soul, othersometime, the naturall spirits. 1671 H. 
M. tr. Erasin, Colleg. 485 Sometimes water, and othersome- 
times fire. , 

+ Other-times, othertimes, adv. pir. Obs. 
[The two words OTHER a. and ¢zmes, formerly 
often united: cf. sometimes.) At other times, 

¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 376/1 Opyr tyme, alias, 1502 Ord. 
Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 1. vii. 72 Ypocrytes that men 
wende other tymes to hane ben true faythfull and good 
people. 1603 Fiorio Aontaigne 1. xii. (1632) 288 Some- 
times reason, othertimes the World. 1625 Br. Hatt Holy 
Observ. Wks. 145 The spirit is oftentimes tried bythe speech; 
but other-times the speech must be examined by the spirit. 
1705 /. ond. Gaz. No. 4130/4 Anthony Fensom,a Ropemaker, 
othertimes a Labourer, 

Otherwards (v3aiw §idz), adv. nonce-wd. [f. 
OTHER a. + -WARDs.] In another direction. 

1858 CartyLe /redk. Gt, vut. tii. 11. 308 King looks 
towards the Prince of Baireuth ..Queen locks far otherwards. 

Otherways (vdawelz), adv. Obs. exc. dial. 
Forms: 2-3 -weies, -weis, 3 -weiis, -weise, 4 
-weys, 4-9-ways. Also 4-7 -waies, -wais, 5-7 
-wayes, Sc. -wayis. [f OTHER a. + ways, ad- 
verbial genitive of Way sé.) In another way, 
manner, Case, etc.: = OTHERWISE, ; 

¢1175 Lamb. //om. 31 Ike monne fe he haved er istolen 
oder oder weis waidon. ¢1205 Lay. 18760 Odere weies bu 
most agunnen. ¢132z0 Cast. L. 623 Another that otherweys 
were. ¢€1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 175 How bam felle 
ober wais so many woes & hard. 1470-85 Matory Arthur 
1. xvi, Lordes ye must other wayes than ye do, 1535 
Cranmer Let, to Cromwell in Afisc. i rit. (Parker Soc.) If. 
315 None otherways but as it shall seem to you just so to 
do. 1656 H. Puiturs Purch. Patt. (1676) 16 Those who 
have any employment for their money otherwayes. 1720 
Gay Poems (1745) I. 255, I could not sure do otherways 
than well, 1808 Curwun Econ. Feeding Stock 38 Other- 
ways, how should we account for [the fact]? 

+QOtherwhat, frou. Ods. [f. OTHER a. + 
Wuat; cf. somewhat.) Some other thing ; some- 


thing else. 


OTHERWHENCE. 


azzz5 Ancr. R. 96 Uor he..speked peonne of oderwhat. 
1305 St. Lucy 137 in &. £. 2, (1862) 105 Ober what we 
mote do. 

Otherwhence (vz de:hwens), adv. rare. [f. 
OTHER a. + WHENCE.] From clsewhere. 

1575-85 Asp. Sanpys Serm. (Parker Soc.) 285 It cometh 
otherwhence. 1883 W. Lear tr. //éad 1x. 380 All that now 
is his, and all that may come to him otherwhence. 

Otherwhere (# de1hwée1), adv. Forms: see 
OTHER a. and WHERE. Also hyphened, or as two 
words. [f. OTHER a. + WHERE: cf. somewhere. 
Very common in 16-17th c., rare or obs. in 18th, 
revived in 19th.] In another place; somewhere 
else ; elsewhere. 

a1s41 Wyatt Deserted Lover 8 With words to win 
The hearts of them which otherwhere doth grow. 1559 
Morwysxc Evonynu. 19 The reason is declared otherwher. 
¢ 1630 Mitton Passion 25 His godlike acts, and his tempta- 
tions fierce, And former sufferings other where are found. 
a 1677 Barrow Serut. Wks. 1716 11. 61 Otherwhere in this 
Epistle. 1706 Lutrrett Bricf Rel. (1857) V1. 5 On board 
.-Ships that lie at Portsmouth..and on those otherwhere. 
820 Keats Eve St. Agues vii, But she saw not; her heart 
was otherwhere, 1854 HawtHorne “ing. Wote-bks. 11. 387 
At Charing Cross, and otherwhere ahout London. 1894 
J. R.Itiuincwortn Pers. um. & Div. vii. (1895) 186 Analo- 
gous with the workings of the human spirit otherwhere. 

b. To another place. 

€1375 Sc. Leg. Satnts xxiii. (V1 Sleferts) 92 For pat he 
was far to fare Of be cyte vthyre-quhare. c1610 Homen 
Saints g2 To leaue that place and to goe other-where. 1638 
Baker tr. Balzac-'s Lett. (1654) I]. 28 Since your honour 
calls you otherwere. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. I. 1. 510 
It seemed that time had passed on otherwhere Nor laid a 
finger on this hidden place. ; 

c. quasi-sd., esp.with some, any, etc. (better written 
separately; some other where = some other place). 
¢1300 Cursor Af. 23906, Pat..1 sal tel of sum ober quar 
[v. ~. sum elles quar]. 1526 TinpaLe Luke xiii. 33 It cannot be 
that a prophet perisshe eny other where save att Ierusalem, 
1597 Hooker £ccl, Pol. v. xxx. § 4 Any thing done any 
other-where. 1635 Swan Sec. Al. (1670) 36 Else it rained 
from some otherwhere. a 1845 Hoop Poems (1846) 11. 69 
(To] forbear their privacy and seek some other where. 1889 
Voice (N. Y.) 28 Nov., They are destined for otherwhere 
than the plowed field with the grave at the end of it. 

Otherwheres (x daihwée1z), adv. rare. [f. 
as prec, with advb, genitive -s.] = prec. 

1563 flomilies . Cert. Places Holy Script. 1. (1859) 36 
Can this be found or gotten otherwheres? 1641 Hinpe F. 
Bruen xxxii. 101 In his owne family, and other wheres also. 
a 1864 HawtHorne Amer. WNote-bks. (1879) 11. 44 Other- 
wheres the shadow was deep. 1867 JEAN INGELOW Songs 
Voices Birds, Cuckoo 122 As if some right-joyous elf, While 
about his own affairs, Whistled softly otherwheres. 

Otherwhile (7 daihwail), adv. Now vare or 
dial, Forms: see OTHER a. and WHILE. Also as 
two words, or hyphened. [f. OTHER a. + WHILE sd.] 

1. At one time or other; at times; sometimes, 
now and then, occasionally. Orherwhzle . . other- 
while, at one time..at another time (in OE. 
hwile .. hwile). Obs. exc. dial. 


1175 Lamb. Hom. 23 Nopeles oderhwile pu sunegest mid 
summe of pisse limen. ¢1200 77in. Coll. Hom. 147 Oder- 
wile wanne hie sejen men wanred polien. 1340 Ayend. 40 
Oberhuyl of be on: operhuil of be opren, oberhuy! of on and 
of opre. 1382 Wycuir £cclus. xiit. 21 As a wif shal comune 
to a lomb otherwhile [1388 sum tyme]. 1432~-s0 tr. Higden 
(Rolls) I. 71 Tigris and Euphrates, whiche be other while 
separate and oberwhile commixte. 1509 Hawes Pas/. Pleas. 
xx. (Percy Soc.) 98 Besechyng you.. Yet other whyle to 
thynke upon me. 1607 Be. Hatt Art Div. Aedit. xxiii. 117 
Otherwhile and ofter thy back is turned unto him through 
negligence. 1875 Parish Sussex Dial. s.v., 1 has a horn 
of beer otherwhile, but never nothing to do me no hurt. 

+b. as ad/. Occurring now and then, occasional. 

1589 Nasue Pref Greene's Menaphon ( Arb.) 16 The other- 
while vacations of our grauer Nobilitie. 

te. quasi-sé. in every otherwhile (properly three 
words, every other while, like every other minute), 
every now and then, at frequent intervals. Oés. 

1542 Upati Erasm. Apoph. 160 A thyng litle to the bene- 
fite of a commen weale, euery other whyle to chaunge the 
Capitaines. 1617 Hieron Wes. (1619-20) II. 315 Euery 
other-while there commeth newes of some of the gallants of 
the times. 1736 Pecce Kenticisms (E. D. S.) s.v., “Every 
otherwhile a little’, i.e. a little now and then. 

2. At another timc, or at other times. Chiefly as 


correlative to sometime or an equivalent. arch. 

In the first two quots, the sense is doubtful: it may be 1. 

1g01 (02, Poems (Rolls) 11, 1or Daw, thou herdist me not 
grucche that 3e went two togedir; ffor otherwhile 3e gon 
three. €1460 Fortescue Ads. & Lim. Alon, vii. (1885) 124 
Ober while he shali sende his procuratours and messengers 
to the counselles generalles. 1586 W. Wespe Eng. Poetrie 
Ded. (Arb.) 14 Alexander..leaned sometime too hard, other- 
whyle too soft, as neuer hauing beene apprentice to the 
Arte. 1628 GauLeE Pract. The. (1629) gz One while, her 
holy life bids him not suspect her dishonest; other while, 
his owne weakenesse and ignorance bids him not be per- 
swaded. 1720 Connect. Col. Rec. (1872) VI. 184 A certain 
man, who was sometime taken for Nathaniel Wilson, other- 
while for John Clements. 1855 M. Arnotp Badder Poems 
1877 I. 152 Ddut the gods went not now, as otherwhile, Into 
the tilt-yard. 1869 FREEMAN in Stephens Li (1895) I. 434 
Other while I have never ventured to utter a word. 

Otherwhiles (x dazhwailz), adv. Now rare 
or dial. Forms: see OTHER a, and WHILES. Also 
as two words, or hyphened. [f. as prec. with 
advb. genitive -s, in later times often felt as plural.] 


il Ee precammoos: 


232 


unkundeliche makied. /édid. 180 Peos fondunges cumed 
oderhules of God, & oderhules of mon. c¢ 1420 Padlad. on 
Husb. vin. 65 The ky may otherwhiles be withdrawe. 1576 
A. Fremine tr. Caius’ Eng. Dogs in Arb. Garner III. 
234 To hunt two divers heasts, as the foxe other-whiles, 
and other-whiles the hare. 1601 Hotranp Pinay I]. 537 
Double diligence and ouermuch curiositie both hurt other- 
whiles. 1671 H. MM. tr. Eras. Collog. 156 She did nothing 
but weep, and otherwhiles also threw her self upon the 
ground. 1787 Grose row. Gloss., Otherwhiles, sometimes, 

2. = prec. 2. 

€1460 Fortescue Ads. & Lim, Alon. vii. (1885) 125 The 
kynge shall often tymes sende his comissioners ..to re- 
presse and punysh riatours and risers; ffor wich cause he 
shall odre whiles ride in his owne person, 1526 /’2ler. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1532) 269 Somtyme with swete mylke of deuocion 
or otherwhyles amonge with..swetnes of grace. 1540-1 
Exyot Jmage Gov. 8 Sometyme aboundaunt, otherwyles 
shorte and compendious. 1683 Cuatknitt Thealma § 
CZ, 100 Tones, Sometimes of Joy, and otherwhiles of Mones. 
1719 De For Crusoe 1. xiii, Other whiles I fancied they 
were all gone. 1897 Dudlin Rev. Oct. 394 Sometimes the 
points are definitive, otherwhiles the writer leaves himself 
liberty for a different arrangement. 

Th. Some otherwhiles (properly three words, 

some other whiles), at some other times. Ods. 

1671 H. M. tr. £rasm. Collog. 294 Sometimes into the 
stomach. .some otherwhiles into the neck. 


O-therwhi:ther, adv. vare. [f. OTHER a. + 
WauTHER.] To another place; ‘elsewhither’. 


1575 Banister Chirurg. 1. (1585) 124 If the humor yet be 
flowing draw it otherwhither by hlood letting. 

Otherwise ‘vdaiwaiz), 54. phr., adv., adj. 
Forms: see OTHER a. and WIsEsé. [Orig. a phrase 
of three words: OE. o7 odre wisan, in other 
manner, in late OE. also odre wisan, ME. ofre wise, 
at length written otherwise: cf. zn any wise, any- 
wise, crosswise, etc.: see WISE sd.] 

A. Phrase with wzse, manner, way, as distinct 
sb., e. g. in other wise, OE. on odre wisan ..on 
odre, in one way..in another; 2o otherwise, 
OE. on ndne odre wisan, ME. non oper wise, 
16th c. none other-wise, in no other way. arch. 

¢888 K. AE.rrep Boeth. xxxix. §10 We ongzitad hwilum 
man on odre wisan, on odre hine God onszit. ¢goo tr. 
Beda's Hist, 1. xii. [xiv.] 194 Ac hit feorr on odre wisan 
wees. c1050 Ags. Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker 341/26 Aditer, on 
zenize oore wisan. @1200 Fragma. Elfric's Gram. 1 On 
opre wisen. a 1300 Cursor Al. 3887 Pat mai be nanober wis. 
féid, 17523 For-soth it es nan oiber wise. ¢ 1460 ForTEescve 
Abs, & Lin, Aon. iii, (1885) 114 Thai mowe in non ober wyse 
leve. 1535 Jove Afol. Tindale (Arb.) 50 For 1 take yt no 
nother wyse. 1540 Hyrvetr. ives’ [nstr. Chr. Bom. (1592) 
O vj, Shee ought to love him none other-wise than her selfe. 
1597 Morey tod. A/us.6 Could yousing it no other wise? 
1790 Bure Fr, Rev. 60 To be led any otherwise than blindly. 
@1873 Mitt Ess. Relig. (1874) 211 The fact of death will 
make no sudden break in our spiritual life, nor influence our 
character any otherwise than as any important change in 
our mode of existence may always be expected to modify it. 

b. (f/.) = other ways. sonce-use. 

1869 browninc Ring §& Bk. x1. 1455 Some one of the 
hundred otherwises. 

B. adv. ta. other wise; 8. otherwise. 

1. In another way, or in other ways; ina different 
manner, or by other means; differently. Constr. 
than (+ be). 


a. (971 Blick?. Hom. 177 Pe les pe odre wisan zeniz men 
leoge.] ¢1315 SHOREHAM 42 And 3yf he hyt othere wyse 
fangeth, He taketh bote the sygne. 13.. Cursor 3. 1588 
(Gétt.) Bot god al ober wise [so 7772.; Cott., Fairf. oper 
gates] had mint. 1482 J/onk of Evesham 79 We studyd 
.. by a colur of symulacyon odyr wise then he schulde to 
troble hem. 1535 Coverpate 1 Afacc. ii. 4 Iudas, other 
wyse called Machabeus. 

8. ¢c1330 R. Brune Chron, (1810) 208 Of som he grantise 
his wille for to do, & som said oberwise, pat it suld not be 
so. ¢1386 Chauce’s Sgr.'s T. 526 God woot and he pat 
ootherwise noght (4 J/SS. ober wise]. 1511 in W. H. Turner 
Select. Rec. Oxford 7 George Pykeryng otherwyse Smythe. 
1606 Hottanp Sucton. 98 Yet can I not be perswaded other- 
wise, but to thinke, that [etc.]. 1712 BupGELt Sect. No. 404 
3 Applying his Talents otherwise than Nature designed. 
1864 Pusey Lect. Daniel (1276) 533 God saw otherwise. 

th. Otherwise .. otherwise: in one way.. in 
another way. Ods. rare. 

1645 Mitton Jetrach. Wks. (1847) 1908/1 (Matt. xix. 4-5) 
On which place Parzus notes..that Christ is wont otherwise 
to answer hypocrites, otherwise those that are docible. 

2. In another ease; in other circumstances; if 


the case be not so; if not; else. 

1390 Gower Conf. I]. 74 For otherwise she scholde have 
failed, If that he had noght travailed. a1425 Cursor Al. 
23505 (Trin.) Operwise is not synne for3yuen But to bete hit 
whil we may lyuen. 1552 BA. Com. Prayer Communion, 
Otherwyse the receiuing of the holy Communion, doth no- 
thyng els but encrease your damnacion. 1611 Biste Jfaf?z. 
vi. 1 Take heed that ye doe not your almes before men,.. 
otherwise yee haue no reward of your father which is in 
heauen. 1790 Cook's Voy. V. 1685 Enabled them to perform 
a journey of three or four leagues, which, otherwise, they 
must have perished before they could have accomplished. 
1846 TrencH Jfirac. xxxii. (1862) 448 We learn, what per- 
haps otherwise we might have guessed. Afod. I went at 
once; otherwise I should have missed him. ; 

3. In other respeets; with regard to other points. 

1594 Hooxer FccZ. Pol. 1. xvi, §6 The best men otherwise 
are not alwayes the best in regard of societie. 1647 JER. 
Taytor Lib. Proph. Wks. 1836 11. 371 By the report of per- 
sons otherwise pious and prudent. 1796 Morse Amer, 
Geog. 1. 24 Having otherwise no reason to suspect them. 
1857 Buckie Crviliz. 1. ii. 45, 1 will give one instance of 


a1225 Axcr. Kk. so Lates bet summe oder hwules, weilawei! | this from an otherwise sensible writer. 
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OTHERWORLDLY. 


+4. On the other hand. Odés. rare. 

1551 T. Witson Logtke (1580) 2b, A skilfull artificer maie 
sone put the vain Sophister to silence... Whereas otherwise an 
argumente made by the rules of Logike can not bee auoided. 
1673 Vain Insolency of Rome 35 And otherwise the people 
could ohserve him advanced..a cubit above the earth. 

C, Adjectival uses. 

L. Predicatively, approaching an adj.: In another 
state or condition; differcntly conditioned or exist- 
ing; not so; different; othcr. 

¢1400 Chaucer's Melib. » 99 (Harl. MS.) Whan pe bing 
semep oberwise [Cg. 4. 27 othir wyse, Petw. ober wise, 
Lansd, operewise ; Elles. etc, ootherweyes, etc.) pan it 
was biforn. @1533 Lp. Berners //uon Ixx. 238. 1 byleue the 
mater be other wyse than he hath sayd. ¢ 1680 HicKeERINGILL 
List, Whiggism 1. Wks. 1716 1. 20 Scholars are like other 
Men, some are wise, and some are otherwise. 1736 Man- 
DEVILLE World Unmasked 380 The matter is quite other- 
wise. 1844 Lp, Macautay Speeches 320 Can an Established 
Church which has no hold on. .the people be otherwise than 
useless? 1879 M. Arnoip Afixed £ss. 192 Only one or two 
sentences I could wish otherwise. 

2. as adj. That would otherwise be ...; that 
would otherwise exist. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) §1 At the table aboue 
all others their otherwise equals. 1892 D. A. CLarxke in 
A. E. Lee //ist. Coluntb, (Ohio) 11. 650 Stone crosses.. give a 
decided relief to their otherwise dullness. 

D. Comb., as otherwise-minded adj.; hence 
otherwise-mindedness. 

(z611 Bistk PZ. iii. 15 If in any thing ye be otherwise 
minded.] 1865 Lowe. Mew Eng. Two Cent. Ago Pr. 
Wks. 1890 I]. 23 One of the jarring atoms in a chaos of 
otherwise-mindedness. 188) — JVadton Latest Lit. Ess. 
(1891) 72 Many-membered periods which in unskilful hands 
become otherwise-minded as a herd of swine. 

Hence O'therwiseness (7072ce. wd.), condition or 
quality of being otherwise. 

1890 J. H. Stirzinc Gifford Lect. vi. 103 The other, as the 
difference, the otherwiseness, is just as it is named. 

Other world, o‘ther-world, sé. and a. 
[See OTHER a. 2.] 

1. A world other than this: a. The world to 
come, the world beyond the grave. b. The spirit- 
land of many non-Christian peoples. ¢. The world 
of idealism, poetry, or romance. 

1888 Mrs. H. Warp &. Elsmere vii. 89 The most determined 
sacrificing of ‘this warm kind world ’,.to a cold other-world 
with its torturing inadmissible claims. 1895 A. Nutr Moy. 
Bran 213 Manannan, lord of the Happy Otherworld. 1898 
F. Bb. Jevons in Class. Rev. Feb. 48/1 He sought to show 
that a belief in the Happy Otherworld was found amongst 
the Celts and the Greeks. 

2. atirib, Pertaining or relating to the other 
world; unearthly; heavenly. 

1884 Tennyson Becket Prol., That sweet other-world smile. 
1884 J. Parker Larger Ministry 51 The Christian minister 
is not a chatterer of other-world phrases. 

Hence Otherworldish a., O'therworldism 


(nonce-wads.), 

1894 QO. Rev. Jan. 245 An other-worldish and rather somno- 
lent party. 1894 Constance Naden's Poet. Wks. Introd. 14 
Religious exercises of Prayer, Praise, and Spiritualism 
(other-worldism) generally. 


Otherworldliness (7:Sa1w7-sldlinés). [f. the 
phrase other world, after worldliness.] 

1, Devotion to the other world, or to the interests 
of a future life; esf. the disposition to consider 
the future state and neglect the affairs of the 
present ; a spirit of worldliness as applied to the 
futnre life; morbid, ascetic, or selfish spirituality. 

a1834 S. T. Coreripce Lett. § Recoll. (1836) 1. 98-9 As 
there is a worldliness or the too-much of this Life, so there 
is another-worldliness, or rather other-worldliness, equally 
hateful and selfish with this worldliness. 1847 Lewes Hist. 
Philos. (1867) 11.5. 1855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol, (1872) 11. 
vin. vii, 601 Other-worldliness. .is afeeling inwhich the repre- 
sentation of divine approval goes along witha representation 
of future happiness to be secured by that approval. 1882 
Fiske in Harper's Mag. Dec. 117/1 The error of medizval 
anchorites and mystics in setting an exaggerated value upon 
otherworldliness. , ; 

2. The quality attributed to an ideal world apart 


from the actual. 

1876 Lowe, Among my Bks. Ser. 1.172 Full of life and 
light and the other-worldliness of poetry. 1898 Fortz. Kev. 
LXIV. 29: Burne-Jones..one defines him with true appre- 
hension as the Painter of Otherworldliness, 


Otherworldly (2 Saiwzldli), 2. 
after worldly. | 

1. Of or pertaining to a world other than that 
in which we actually live. 

1879 F. J. Furnivatt &. Brunneé’s Chron. Wace 784/2 
Divining, knowledge of other-worldly matters. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or devoted to the world of 
mind or imagination, ; 

1873 Pater Renaissance viii. 204 It is easy with the other- 
worldly gifts to be a schéne Seele, 1890 Cincinnati Chr. 
Advocate 5 Feb. 10/3 No one who has ever raised his eyes 
from his present narrow horizon. .will ever sneer at a philo- 
sopher as ‘ otherworldly ’. 

3. Devoted to the concerns of the world to come; 
disposed to consider the affairs or interests of a 


future life to the neglect of those of the present. 
1880 Sat. Rev. 6 Nov. 585/1 The series is..a sort of other- 
worldly imitation of the series of worldly biographies and 
criticisms edited by Mr. John Morley. 1886 Atheneum 
9 Oct. 463/2 Among worldly and other-worldly matrons, 
maids, and men, 1890 Chicago Advance 27 Mar., The early 


a 


[f. as prec., 


OTHING. 


Churcb had to prove tbat its concerns were not altogether 

other-worldly. , 
+O-thing. Obs. [See O numeral adj., and cf. 

nothing.) One thing. hee 

1573 Lusser F/usé. (1878) 184 Ill buswiferie othing or other 
must craue. 

Othman, a. and sé, = OTTOMAN a. and sd.1 

3813 Byron Giaour xxxi, Yet seems he not of Othman race. 
1816 — Siege of Cor. xxix, And now tbe Othmans gain the 
gate. 1864 NEALE Seaton. Poems 15 Prepare thee for the 
Othman yoke! 

Otho3te, pa.t. of OFTHINK Ods., to repent. 
Othom: see Onam Oés., son-in-law. 
+Othonne. Ods. [ad. L. othonna (Pliny), a. 
Gr. 68ovva; now used as a generic name.] The 
African or Barbary Ragwort, Othonna chetrifolta. 
1601 Hottanp P/iny 1. 286 Othonne groweth plenteously 
in Scythia, like vnto Rocket. 

Othre, othur, othyr, obs. ff. OTHER. 
tOthyl. Chem. Obs. [contr. of ox-ethyl = 
ethyl oxide.| A name proposed by Williamson 
for the oxidized radical of the di-carbon series, 
C,H;0, commonly called AcETYL. 

1857 Mitver Elem. Chem. 111. 311 note. 1866-77 Watts 
Dict. Chem. 1. 132 Williamson called the radicle ‘othyl’; 
but on account of the difficulty of forming analogous names 
for analogous radicles, the name has been generally aban- 
doned for the term acetyl. 

Otiant (sfiant), 2. rare. [ad. L. dtiant-em, 
pr. pple. of d/z¢-ri to be at leisure, f. d¢zem2 Icisure.] 
At leisure, doing nothing, indolent, at ease. 

1878 NV. Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 483 They who..relegate 
the Supreme to the otiant ease of Epicurus. 

+ Otia‘tion. Ols. rare. [n. of action from 
L. dttdri: see prec.] The condition of being at 
leisure or doing nothing ; a taking one’s ease. 

1589 Puttennam Eng. Poeste im. xxv. (Arb.) 307 To seeme 
idle when they be earnestly occupied..and do busily nego- 
tiat by coulor of otiation, 1620 Br. J. Kine Seri. 26 Mar. 
9 Some shew of indisposition and otiation in God, as if he 
were gone to rest, and ininded vs not. 

Otiatric (G:tietrik), a. [f. Gr. ods, wr- ear + 
iarpexds belonging to healing, medical.] Relating 
to the medical treatment of the ear. 

186 1tr. Czermak's Pract. Use Laryngoscope iii. 32 (N. Syd. 
Soc.) Tbe patient’s affection, which conld be realised very 
well by means of the data of the ordinary otiatric method. 

Hence Otia‘trics s/., ‘term for the consideration 
of the nature and principles of the medical treat- 
ment of the ear’ (Mayne xpos. Lex. 1857); 
Otiatry, ‘the art of healing the diseases of the 
ear’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1892). 

Otic (outik, gtik), a. Anat., Path. [ad. Gr. 
wrixds, f. os, wr-car.] Of, belonging to, or re- 
lating to the ear; auricular. 

Otic ganglion, a small oval flattened swelling on the 
inferior maxillary nerve, which communicates with the 
auriculo-temporal nerve, and with the branch of the facial 
nerve which enters the tympanum (chorda tyntpant). 

1657 Tomtinson Renoxu’s Disp. 10 Otick [medicaments] lo 
the ears. 1836-9 Topp Cyct. Anat. Il. 292/1 The ganglion 
discovered by Arnold, and by him denominated Otic or auni- 
cular. 1853 tr. Romdberg’s Man. Nerv, Dis. 1.1. xi, 121 (N. 
Syd. Soc.) We must distinguish otic neuralgia from acoustic 
hyperasthesia. 1874 Roosa Dis. Ear 204 The otic ganglion. 

-otic ‘¢tik), compound suffix, repr. Gr. -wrtxds, 
f. sbs. in -wr-ns, or adjs. in -wr-os, from vbs. in -dw 
+ -tx-dés, -1C. Nouns of action from these vbs. are 
formed in -wots; hence, adjs. in -oric go in sense 
with sbs. in -oS1S, -OSE, as amaurotic, of, pertain- 
ing to, or affected with amaurosis; so chlorotic, 
cyanotic, endosmotic, exostotic, hypnotic, narcotic, 
nenrotic, osmotic, sclerotic, etc. Some words in 
-olic are otherwise derived, as erotic, exotic, demotic 
(Gr. &npor:eds), or are formed by analogy, as chaotic, 

Otidid (é"tidid), @. Zool. [f. L. otrs, dtid-em 
bustard + -1p3.] Belonging to the Os:dide or 
bustard family of birds. So Oti-diform a., re- 
sembling a bustard; Otidine a. = ofidid. 

In mod. Dicts. 

| Oti-dium. [mod.L., f. Greek type *wridior, 
dim. of ots, wrés ear; cf. ommatidini.] The form 

of the auditory organ present in the Mollusca. 

Hence Oti-diala., of or pertaining to an otidium. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Otiose (@fidus),a. [ad. L. dfzdsus at Icisure, 
unemployed, f. fz leisure. Cf. F. ozsexx, Ol. 
ocieux, ocios, Sp. ocioso, It. ottoso.] 

4. At leisure or at rest; unemployed, idle ; 

inactive, indolent, lazy. 

1850 Tait’s Mag. XVII. 732/2 A malcontent by necessity, 
because otiose and resourceless. 1865 Sat, Rev. 7 Jan. 24 
Our policy in Turkey has now dwindled into an otiose sup- 
port of the Government. 1885 F. Harrison Choice Bhs. 


(1886) 198 An otiose God .. surveying unmoved ‘this dusty 
fuliginous chaos’. 


2. That is unattended by action; having no prac- 
tical result; unfruitful, sterile; nugatory, futile. 

1794 Parry Zuid. I, 1.3. (1827) 354 Such stories. .as require, 
on the part of the hearer, nothing more than an otiose assent. 
1844 W. G. Warp /dcal Chr. Ch. (ed. 2) 93 We must learn 
to dismiss all otiose and unfruitful contemplation of external 
models. 1853 Harpwick Chr. Ch, Mid. Age (1861) 292 Re- 
posing with a vague and otiose belief on the traditionary 
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doctrines as they had been logically systematized by John 
of Damascus. 1875 W. Jackson Doctr. Retribution 49 The 
‘why’ of moral duty is not an otiose but a fruitful principle. 
b. Having no practical function ; idle, super- 
fluous, useless. : 

1866 Sat. Rev. 14 July 54/2 The number of otiose lines and 
sprawling irrelevant points which swell the piece out. 1878 
GiavstoneE Prim. Homer xiii. 146, I doubt the opinion 
sometimes held, that there abound in Homer idle or ‘otiose’ 
epithets. 1880 Sayce in Nature XXI. 406 An alphabet 
which. . possesses otiose and needless letters. 

Otio:sely, aav. [f. prec. + -LY2.] In an 
otiose manner; idly; without any practical end. 

1836 LoweELt Progr. HVorld Latest Lit. Ess. pee) 178 As 
has been somewhat otiosely discussed. 1896 Hammonp 
Church or Chapel? 187 An article of faith. .held,not otiosely, 
but after it has been threshed out again and again. 

O'tio:seness. [f. as prec. + -NESs.] The 
quality of being otiose, or having no practical func- 
tion. 

1867 Afacm. Alag. Apr. 523/1 They complain of otioseness 
of letters in some words, of inadequacy in others. 

Otiosity (»fig'siti). Forms: 5-6 oci-, ocy-, 
osyte, -ite, -itee, -itie, 6- otiosity. [a. OF. 
octostté, occtosité (15th c. in Godef.), f. OF. occtose, 
ad.L. ofzosvs at leisure, f. ofzz12.] 

1. The condition or state of being otiose, un- 
employed, or idle; ease, leisure, idleness. 

1483 Caxton Cato Cijb, By ouerlonge reste and ociosyte 
been gendred or goten. .thre grete synnes. .auaryce, lecherye, 
and ouer moche talkynge. 1532-3 dct 24 Hen. V/Il, c. 4 
‘The people .. liue nowe in idlenesse and ociositee. 1560 
Rottano Crt, l’enus Prol. 237 Thocht the corps ly in 
ociositie, 1848 Tnackeray I’an. Fairix, A life of dignified 
otiosity such as became a person of his eminence. 1866 
Suirtey Lrooxs Sooner or Later i, The happy otiosity 
enjoyed by the million. ; Q 

2. Indolence; want of action, enterprise, or 
attention; negligence, carelessness, perfunctoriness. 

1632 Litucow Trav. v. 172 A Towne. .of small importance, 
in regard of. .trafficke..: Want of Strangers being one let, 
and vitious otiosity the other stop. 

+ O-tious, z. Obs. rare. Alsoocious. [ad.L. 
ottos-tes OTIOSE, or its OF. repr. octos, -ezs, -enx.] 
l.eisurely ; idle; at ease. 

1614 Sytvester Gethulia’s Rescue v. 121 Private men 
(whose otious care Scarce passe the threshold of their own 
door dare). 1656 Biount Glossogr., Ocions, idle, careless, 


restful, at ease. 

|| Otitis (otaitis). Path. [mod.l., f. Gr. ois, 
wr- ear + -1T1S.] Inflammation of the ear. 

1799 Hoover Med. Dict., Otitis, inflammation of the in- 
ternalear. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 197 In- 
flammations, especially cephalitis and otitis. 1844 Durton 
Deafness 51 The causes which produce internal otitis are 
many of them of the same character, but more severe than 
those which excite external otitis. 


Ilence Oti'tic a., connected with otitis. 
1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 11. 105 This is mostly 
the effect of cold, and is in fact an otitic catarrb. 


|}Otinm (4u-fism), The Latin word for ‘leisure, 
freedom from business, ease’, in occasional English 
use; esp. in the phrase offum cum dignitate, 
leisure with dignity, dignified leisure or ease. 

1729 Lp. Botincsroxrk Let. to Swift 19 Nov. in Pofe's 
Wks. 1751 1X. 110 Otinmn cum dignitate 1s to be had with 
5oof/, a year as well as with sooo. 1815 CHALMERS Lef?. in 
Life (1851) II. 21 A life of intellectual leisure, with the offs 
of literary pursuits. 1820 Scott Afonast. Introd., Intending 
there to lead my future life in the offen: cui dignitate 
of half-pay and annuity. 1849 THackeray Pendennis \xviii, 
Mr. Morgan was enjoying his o/zum in a dignified manner, 
surveying the evening fog, and smoking a cigar. 

Otmer, obs. form of Ourmore. 

Otmest, ottemeste, obs. forms of Utmost. 

Oto-, before a vowel ot-, a. Gr. wro-, combining 
form of ovs, wr- ear, an element of medical and 
other scientific words, the more important of which 
appear in their alphabetical places. 

Otocata‘rrh, catarrh of the ear (Mayne /x/os. 
Lex. 1837). Otoconia [F. ofoconte (Breschet }; Gr. 
xovia or Koves dust], term for the white pulverulent 
dust found in the membranous labyrinth of the 
inner ear, the aggregation of which formsan otolith. 
(Sometimes treated as if pl. of ofocontum; also in 
Ing. form Otokonies.) Jfence Otoco-nial a.; 
Oto'conite = OTOLITH. O'tocrane [Gr. «pavioy 
the skull], the auditory capsule, the portion of 
the petrous bone which encloses the organ of 
hearing; hence Otocranial, Otocra‘nic ads. 
O'tocyst [F. ofocyste (Lacaze Duthies), f. Gr. evores 
bladder], term for the auditory vesicle or organ 
of hearing in some of the Invertebrata; hence 
Otocy’stic @z., of or connected with an otocyst. 
| Otedy-nia [Gr. 43uv7 pain], ear-ache; hence 
Otodynic a. (Mayne). Oto-graphy [-crapny], 
description of the car (Dunglison A/ed. Lex. 1842) ; 
hence Otogra‘phical a. Otomorpho‘logy, the 
morphology of the ear. || Otomycorsis [Mycosis, 
Gr. puxns fungus], the presence of parasitic fungi 
in the externa] auditory meatus. Oto’pathy [Gr. 7a- 
Gos suffering], disease of the ear (Dunglison 1853) ; 
hence Otopa‘thic a. O'tophone [Gr. @wv7 sound], 
an ear-trumpet, an apparatus for the conveying 
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of sound to the deaf; also = OToscoPpE rl. O'to- 
plasty [Gr. mAdooev to mould], plastic surgery 
of the ear; hence Otopla‘stic a.(Mayne). || O:to- 
pyo'sis [Gr. méwots formation of pus], suppuration 
in the ear. || Otorrhe‘a [Gr. foiaa flow], puru- 
lent discharge from the ear; hence Otorrhe-al, 
Otorrho‘ic ad/s., relating to otorrhcea. || Otosa1- 
pinx [Gr. caAmyé war-trumpet], the Eustachian 
tube, Oto'steal [Gr. doréov bone] a., relating to 
the auditory ossicle ; sé., applied by Owen to the 
homologues of the bones of the inner ear, in fishes, 
etc. Ototomy [-Tomy], dissection of the ear 
(Dunglison, 1843). 

1855 HotpEN //us. Osfeol. (1878) 278 The two masses are 
the **otoconia” or ‘otoliths’. 1881 Mivart Cat 301 Two 
sacs connected by a narrow bent tube and containing within 
them small crystals of carbonate of lime, called otoliths, or 
otoconia. 3842 E. Witson Anat. Vade AM. (ed. 2) 472 The 
membranous labyrinth.. contains twosmall calcareous masses 
called *otoconites. 1854 OWEN Skel. § Teeth in Circ. Sc., 
Organ, Nat. 1.171 Vhe organ of hearing,..the surrounding 
vertebral elements being modified to form the cavity for its 
reception, which is called ’*otocrane’. 1872 Mivart Jentz. 
Anat, 138 1857 Mayne Expos. Lex., *Otocrantal, of or 
belonging to the otocrane. 1877 Huxtey Anat. Inv. Anim. 
iv. 189 In some there is a sac filled with calcareous matter 
(‘otocyst?) attached to the ganglion. 1878 Bett Gegen- 
baur’s Comp. Anat. 533 The primitive otocyst is the 
foundation of a complicated cavitary system. 1880 E. Ray 
LaNKESTER in Nature XXII. 147 The presence of velar 
?otocystic canals constitutes the chief peculiarity of the 
genus Craspedacusta. 1836-9 Topp Cyc/. Anat. II. 567/2 
*Otokonies ,. found in the sacculus vestibuli of the ears of 
Cephalopods. 1900 Miss Ertis Human Ear 42 As otology 
is a medical term for the science of the ear, we should prefer 
to use the new word (suggested by Dr. R, Garnett) *otomor- 
phology, the science of the shape of the ear. 1877 DURNETT 
Lar 284 *"Otomycosis is said to be much more frequently 
met among the poorer classes. 1839 D. J. Moriarty //zs- 
band Hunter 11. 109 Perceiving the *otophone properly 
fixed. 1888 diner. Ann. Deaf Jan, 85 Examination of 15 deaf 
persons inthe Pennsylvania Inst. by means of Maloney's Oto- 
phone. 1818-20 THomrson tr. Cullen's Nosologia 302 Local 
Diseases ..Of the Secretions and Excretions ..*Otorrhcea. 
1878 I. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1. 89 Deafness is not unfre- 
quent, the hearing failing without any external disease, 
such as otorrhoea. 1877 tr. vou Ziemssen’s Cycl. Med. XX. 
808 *Otorrhozal abscess of the brain. 1857 Mayne £a’fos. 
Lex.,*Otorrhoic. 1854 Owen Skel. & Jeeth in Cire. Sc., 
Organ. Nat. 1.177 A body as hard as shell, like half a split 
almond. .it is the ‘ *otosteal’.. or proper ear-bone. 1868 — 
Anat. Vertebr. 111. 246 Vhe otosteals conduct vibrations 
from the tympanic membrane to the vestibular one. 

Otoba butter, O. fat. The almost colour- 
less oil expressed from the seeds of A/yrzstzca Otoba, 
a species of nutmeg-tree (Sya@. Soc. Lex.). 

+ Otok, ME. pa.t. of ofake, OFTAKE v. 

1330 Arth. § Mert. 9359 Arthour otok him with drawe 
sword, 

Otolite (owtMait). [f. Oro- + -1ITE.] = next. 

1846 Owen Lect. Comp, Auat.1. 211 The large size of the 
organ of hearing, and especially that of the hard otolites, 
also relate to the medium through which the sonorous vibra- 
tions are propagated to the fish. 1855 H. Srencer Jc. 
Psychol. (1872) 1.1. ii. 38 Those atmospheric waves which. . 
are conveyed to the minute ololites and rods of the inner 
eur, to he by them impressed on the auditory nerves. 

Otolith (owtdlip). Avast. and Physiol. [mod. f. 
OTo- + Gr. AiGos stone.] An ear-stone; one of the 
calcareous bodies, often in the shape of rhombic 
crystals, found in the inner ear of vertebrates and 
some invertebrates; in fishes often of great size, in 
the higher vertebrates small particles, 

1835-6 Topp Cycl. Anat, I. 554/1 An acoustic vestibule, 
containing ..a calcareous body or otolithe. 1883 H. Gray 
Anat. (ed. 10) 618 ‘The otoliths are two small rounded 
bodies, consisting of a mass of minute crystalline grains of 
carbonate of lime, held together in a mesh of delicate 
fibrous tissue, and contained in the wall of the utricle and 
saccule, opposite the distribution of the nerves. 1 
Scuirer /’Aysiod. UW. 1205 Lee is of opinion that the otoliths 
and macula: form the organ for statical equilibrium. 

© b. By contusion, applied to the otic bones or 
ossicles of the inner ear in some animals. 

Hence Otolithic, Otoli‘tic aas., of the nature 
of or pertaining to an otolith ; containing otoliths. 

1855 T. R. Jones Anim. Aingd. (ed. 2) 110 (Acalkphe) 
Vhe otolitic vesicle, which, from analogy..is considered as 
an organof hearing. 1875 Huxtey in /ucyel. Brit. 1.132/1 
A sensory organ, having the characters of an otolithic sac, 
is seated upon the ganglion. 1900 Scndrer /’/ysiol. 11. 
1167 The most primitive form of internal ear is undoubtedly 
a sac containing fluid in which an otolithic mass is im- 
inersed, and having on the wall hair-like processes related 
to the terminations of a nerve. 

Otologist (otplédzist). [f. as next + -1sT,] 
One versed in otology; an ear-specialist. 

3874 Roosa Dis. Har (ed. 2) 47 The high character of the 
work that has been done by American otologists. 1876 
Bartnotow Afat. Aled. (1879) 549 Glycerine is used by oto- 
logists to soften cerumen. — An 

Otology (otp'lédzi).  [f. Gr. ous, wr- ear + 
-L0G¥.] ‘hat branch of science which treats of 
the ear, its anatomy, functions, and diseases; 2 


treatise on the ear. 

184z Duncuison Med. Lex., Otology..The part of anatomy 
which treats of the ear. 1874 Roosa Dis. Ear (ed. 2) 17 
Formerly known as aural medicine and surgery, but .. better 
designated by the term Onology. 1880 (title) American 
Journal of Otology, a quarterly journal_ of physiological 
acoustics. 1899 MVestut. Gaz. 9 Aug. 2/3 The University of 
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Edinhurgh has made otology one of the qualifying subjects | 
for her medical degrees. ie, 
Hence Otological a., of or pertaining to otology. | 
1895 NV. B. Daily Mail 27 Sept. 5 International Otological 
Congress in Florence. Zod. Otological Society of the 
United Kingdom. , o 

| Otomys (du'tdmis). Zool. [f. Oro- + Gr. pis 
mouse.] A genus of rodents of the family A/uridz, 
having large hairy ears. 

1834 M¢MurtriE Cuvier’s Anim. Kingd. 86 The Otomys 
are nearly allied to the Field Rats. féid. (The Cape 
Otomys.) Size of a rat; fur marked with black and fawn- 
coloured rings. 

Otoscope (o'tdskoup). [f. Oro- + Gr, -oxdmos 
observing, observer.] 

1. A modification of the stethoscope for auscul- 
tation of sounds in the ear; an ausctiltation-tube. 

1849 J. TovnseE Dis. Ear in Med.-Chirurg. Trans. 
XXXII. 74 When examining the ear with the otoscope. 
(Vote. An elastic tube, about eighteen inches in length, 
tipped with ivory at hoth ends, one extremity of which is 
inserted into the external meatus of the patient, and the 
other into that of the medical man.) 1853 Sir W. Witpe 
Pract. Obs, Aural Surg. 113. ; 

2. An optical instrument for inspecting the cavity 
of the ear. 

1853 Sir W. Witpe Pract. Obs. Aurat Surg. 113 Otoscope 
..also applied to a form of speculum auris. 1884 ML. 
Mackenzie Dis. Throat & Nose \1. 243 Brunton’s otoscope 
. consists of a metallic tube provided with an eye-piece. 
Into this tube a funnel opens at right angles, through which 
the light is made to fall on a perforated reflector, which 
throws the rays through the distal part of the cylinder into 
an ordinary ear speculum. ; ; 

Hence Otosco'pic a.; Oto'scopy, inspection or 
clinical examination of the ear; the use of the 
otoscope. 

1876 Clin. Soc. Trans. 1X. 96 Otoscopic examination re- 
vealed nothing abnormal in either ear. 1874 Roosa Dis. 
Ear (ed. 2) 86 Dr. Rossi in a very recent paper on binocular 
otoscopy, proposes the use of a microscopic object-glass set 
at an angle of 70° in a spectacle frame, as a simple and 
efficient binocular otoscope. 

Otosis (octdusis). [mod. f. Gr. ots, w7- ear + 
-osIs.] Mishearing; alteration of words caused 
by an erroneous apprehension of the sound. 

1860 HaLpeman Analyt. Orthogr. xii. 65 Otosis is a change 
in words, due to misconception of the true sound, influencing 
consonants of the same quality. 1884 J. A. Harrison Negro- 
Eng. Introd. in Anglia, Negro English is an ear-language 
altogether, .. built up on what the late Professor Haldeman 
of Pennsylvania called otosis, an error of ear,a mishearing. 

|| Ototoi-. Also otototoi. [a. Gr. drorot, etc.] 
A Greek exclamation of pain or grief; = woe! alas! 
Hence Ototoi v., to cry ‘ototoi’, to utter a wail. 

1877 Browninc Agamemnon 1068 Otototoi, Gods, Earth, 
Apollon, Apollon! CA. Why didst thou ‘ ototoi’ concerning 
Loxias? 1883 F. M. Crawrorp Mr. /saacs 3 The ghosts of 
the slain sometimes appear. .and gibber a feeble little ‘Oto- 
totoi ’ after the manner of the shade of Dareios. 

Otour, otre, obs. forms of OTTER, 

Otow, contr. f. Sc. otozth, OuTWwira, outside of. 

Ottamite, variant of OrToMITE Oés. 

Ottar, variant form of ATTAR, OTTo. 

|| Ottava (otta-va). [It. o¢tava eighth, octave.] 
1. Afuzs. An octave; chiefly in the phrases o¢éava 
alta, oltava bassa, indicating that a passage is to 
be played an octave higher, or lower, than written. 
(Usually abbrev. 8va.) 

1848 Rimpauct First Bk. Piano 13 To avoid many ledger- 
lines below the staff, the notes are sometimes written eight 
degrees higher than their real place in the system, and the 
words ottava bassa, or 8° bassa, placed under them, to shew 
that they are to be played an octave lower than.. written. 

2. Oltava rima (ima). An Italian stanza of 
eight 11-syllabled lines, riming as abadabcec; 
the English adaptation, as used by Byron, has 
English heroic lines of tea syllables. 

1820 SHELLEY Left, Pr. Wks, 1880 IV. 178, 1 am translating 
in offava rima the Hymn to Mercury, of Homer. 1875 
Lowe, Sfenser Pr. Wks. 1890 1V. 328 He found the 
ottava rima too monotonously iterative. 1880 Jfaci. Alag. 
51 The three important verse-forms which English poetry 
owes to Italy, the ottava-rima, the sonnet, and the sestina, 

Ottemest, obs. variant of Urmost. 

Otter (p'te1), sb, Forms: 1 otr, otor, (octer), 
1-5 oter, 3-5 otur, (5 otere, otre, ot(t)our, ottyre, 
otyr(e, otir, 6 ottre, 9 da/. oater), 5—-otter. [Com. 
Teut.: OE, ofr, of(t)or, oter = MDu., Du. otter, 
OHG. ottar (MHG., G. otter), ON. of7:—OTeut. 
*otré-2z, pre-Teut. *zdrd-s: cf. Lith. zdra, OSlav. 
vydra, Skr. udrd-s ‘otter’; radically akin to Gr. 
vowp, Skr. udan, Eng. water; cf. Gr. v&pos, dépa 
water-snake.] 

1. An aquatic fur-bearing carnivorous mammal 
(Lutra vilgaris, Fam. Alustelide) feeding chiefly 
on fish, having fin-like legs, webbed feet, and long 
horizontally flattened tail, which enable it to swim 
and tum in the water with remarkable rapidity. 

Often taken as the type of an amphibious creature. 

ajqyoo Efinat Gtoss. 585 (O. I. T.) Lutrus, otr [Exf 
octer, Corf. otr]). crooo in Kemble Cod. Dipi. IL. 418 Of 
oteres hole. crooo £/fric's Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 118/42 
Lutria, otor. ¢1275 Jforal Ode (Jesus MS.) 358 in O. &. 
Misc. 70 Ne oter ne acquerne, Beuveyr ne sablyne. ¢ 1290 
S. Eng. Leg. 1. 237/642 On is hindore fet An Otur pare 
cam gon. ¢ 1440 


‘acob's Wett 118 As pe ottyr sleth fysch, | 
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& gaderyth it on hepe in-to his hole. a14s0 Ant. de fa 
Tour (1868) 22 Late us ete the gret ele, and y wille saie to 
my husbond that the otour hathe etenhym. 14.. Nominade 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 700/16 fic dutricius, a notyre. 1525 Lp. 
Berners Frotss. Il. xcii. (Ixxxviii.] 273 Lyke an Otter in 
the water. 1596 SHaxs. 1 AYen. fV, i. iii. 143 An Otter, sir 
Iohn? Why an Otter? Faz Why? She's neither fish nor 
flesh. a@ 1654 SELDEN 7ad/e-t. (Arb.) 69 A kind of an Otter, 
a Knight half-Spiritual, and half-Temporal. 1774 Gotpsm. 
Nat, 1fist. 11. 319 In the first step of the progression from 
land to ainphihious animals we find the Otter. 1811 inC. A. 
Johns Week at Lizard 64 To John Johns for an oater..15. 
1839 E. D. Crarke /rav. Russia 136/1 Great quantities of 
the furs and skins of the otter, beaver, and fox, are annually 
brought to market hy the traders. 

b. Applied to other species of Zura, and allied 
genera (of which there are several) ,as the American 
Otter, L. canadensis; Sea Otter, L. (Enhydris) 
marina, with black glossy fur, which inhabits the 
American shores of the North Pacific. 

1781 Pennant //ist. Quadr. \1. 356 Mustela lutris..Sea 
Otter. 1842 Sir W. Jarpine in Nat. Libn, Mammalia 
XIII. 254. 1883 Cassed/'s Nat. Mist, 11, 201 Like the Seal, 
the Sea Otter is gregarious. 

2. The fur or skin of this animal (of any species). 

1429 in Somerset Wills (1901) 131 {A gown furred (fogant 
Jurratam) with) oter. 1530 Patscr. 250/1 Ottre, a furre, 
peauxz de loutres. 1653 WALTON Axgter il. 41 The gloves 
of an Otter are the hest fortification for your hands against 
wet weather. 1887 J. AsHpy Sterry Lazy Minstrel (1892) 
46 You never..saw such A lithe little learner in otter. 

+3. A sailor. Ods. slang. 

¢ 1900 Street Robberies Consider'd, Otter, a sailor. 

4. A tackle consisting of a float with line and 
a number of hooks, used in fresh-water fishing. b. 
A kind of fishing gear used in deep-sea trawling; 
also attrib. 

1851 H. NewLanp Erne 53 The otter is a thin piece of 
hoard, about four feet long anda foot or so hroad. 1860 [see 
OTtEK uw 2). 1898 Daily News 19 Feb. 2/1 The steam 
catchers. .are of the most approved type, with special steam 
winches and ‘ Otter’ fishing gear. 

5. Short for ofter-soth: see 7. 

c 1440 Floris § Bl, (Taunt. MS.) 96/772 Or y it ere wyst, An 
Otter fley3 ageynst my brest. 

G. Name of a breed of sheep: = ANncon. 

1890 C. L. Morcan Anim. Life § Jntell. vi. (1851) 226 From 
this one lamb the ofter, or azcon, breed was raised. 

7. attrib. and Comb., as otter-killer, -skin, -track, 
-trap; otter-canoe, a kayak used by sea-otter 
hunters in Alaska; otter-dog, -hound, a dog of a 
breed used for hunting the otter ; otter-hunt, + (a) 
the huntsman having charge of otter-hounds; (4) 
the chase of the otter; otter-hunting = prec. (4); 
otter-line = sense 4; otter-mark, a trace left 
by an otter; otter-moth, the Guost-mMoTH (//éef7- 
alus humult); otter-path, a continuous track 
left by otters; otter-shell, the English name of 
bivalve shells of the genus Lutraria; otter-shrew, 
an aquatic insectivorous quadruped, /ofamogale 
velox, of western equatorial Africa, having a 
weasel-like body; otter-spear, a spear used in 
hunting otters; otter-trawl, a trawl fitted with 
the ‘otter’ device (sense 4 b); hence otter- 
trawling sé., fishing with the otter-trawl. 

1653 WALTON Angler i. 4 All men that keep *Otter dogs 
ought to have a Pension from the Commonwealth. 1607 
Torset. Four Beasts (1658) 446 These otters are hunted 
with special dogs called *otter-hounds. 1854 J. W. WaRTER 
Last of Old Squires vi. 59 A messenger was despatched for 
the otter-hounds, which a friend of the squire’s kept some 
ten miles off. 1485 Rolls of Part. V1. 356/2 Graunte of the 
Office of *Otterhunte. 1601 F. Tate Househ. Ord. Edw. LI 
(1876) 45 An otterhunt, who shal have in his custody twelve 
dogges running at the ottre. x18xg Scott Guy MM. xxvi, An 
otter-hunt the next day, and a badger-baiting the day after, 
consumed the time inerrily. +735 SoMERVILLE Chase 1. 
Argt., Description of the *Otter Hunting. 1840 R.H. Dana 
Bef. Mast xxvii. ie The brig Convoy..engaged in otter- 
hunting among the islands. a@ 1676 Watton Angler ii. 
(Cassell) 45 The want of “otter-killers.. will in time prove the 
destruction of all rivers. 1862 Blackw. Mag. Mar. 182 Death 
stauns owre’t wi' *otter-line, Oot liftin’ ten hy ten. 1856 
Dove Logic Chr. Faith v. i. § 1.247 We should understand 
why the ‘otter-marks led to the water. 1804 Med. Frul. 
XII. 229 Hop yards might be preserved from the honey- 
dew..and from the *ottermoth, by being covered with 
stones. 1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. (1807) II. 250 
The otter moth..producing its larve upon the roots of the 
plants. 1864 J. C. Atkinson Stanton Grange 189 What 


might have heen termed an “*otter-path; not merely the | 


track of his feet here and there. 1865 J.G. Woop Comsmou 
Shells 45 As is implied hy the scientific title, Zutraria, the 
*Otter-shells inhabit the mud, into which they hurrow deeply, 
exactly as do the Gapers. /ésd. 46 The commonest species, 
the Oval Otter-shell. 76i¢. 47 The Oblong Otter-shell is 
not so plentiful as its oval relative. 
Cjb, *Otter skynnes the pece xiid, 1583 /éi¢. Dv, Otter 
skinnes the peece ijs. 1725 De For Voy. round World (1840) 
266 A jerkin made of otter-skin. 1540 in IVs/ts Archezol. 
Mag. VIII. 272 [They] did assaulte this deponent with their 
swerdes and an “otter-speare. 1818Scott Xo Roy v, Nets, 
fishing-rods, otter-spears, hunting-poles, with many other 
singular devices and engines for taking or killing game. 1863 
ATKINSON Stanton Grange (1864) 192 One or two points near 
the presumed “otter-tracks. 1897 R. Munro Prehkist. Probl. 
245 Among the fishing gear..he includes this *otter-trap. 


O-tter, v. [f. prec. sb., after o fish, etc.] 
1. z2z2r. To hunt the otter. 


1902 Daily Chron. 3 July 3/2 He writes of..ottering in 
St. John’s Vale, of the Grasmere rush. bearing. 


1545 Rates of Customs | 


OTTOMAN. 


2. To fish with the ‘ otter’ tackle (see prec. 4). 

| , ¥860 G. H. K. in Vac. Tour. 165 Certain Philistines have 
| increased the mischief by permitting their gillies to use the 
otter. .. If the gilly otters for you, he will for himself. 18go 
Daily News 29 Sept. 4/8 A loch can be ‘ottered’, fish can 
| thus be made shy and hard to catch. 1892 /fedd 7 May 
| 681/2 The fish..are..shy, having heen well whipped over or 
ottered for by the local fishermen. 

| Otter, variant form of Otto, ATTAR. 

Otter-down, erroneous for E1pER-pown (an un- 
familiar word at the time). 

1759 JOHNSON fdler No. 40 P 4 Now to be sold, for ready 
money only, some duvets for hed-coverings, of down, beyond 
comparison superior to what is called otter-down. 

Otterly, obs. form of Urrerty. 

+O-ttimacy, obs. var.Oprisacy ( =It. of/imazia). 

1594 T. BEDINGFIELD tr. Machiavelli's Florentine Hist. 
(1595) 64 Wnder the word ottimacy, or popularitie, they 
cloake their euill intent. 

Otto! (gto). Also 8-9 otter, ottar. Analtered 
form of the word more accurately spelt ATTaR, in 
attar or otto of roses, the fragrant essence of roses. 

1639 Suirtey The Batt iv.i, I left your kick With your 
cousin to buy otto, 1785 Mackenziz Lounger No. 12 » 8 
With episodes of dancing girls, and offer of roses! 1792 A. 
Younc 7 vav. France 186 Roses are a great article for the 
famous efter, all of which is commonly supposed to come 
from Bengal. 1813 Moore Post-bag, Hor., Od. 11. xi, While 
Otto of Roses Refreshing all noses Shall sweetly exhale from 
our whiskers and wigs. 1835 B/ackw. A/ag. XX XVII. 440 
Sweet as ottar of roses distilled hy the alchymic sun. 

b. Hence, jocularly, a liquid with a fragrant 
or characteristic odour. 

1849 THackeRAy Pendennis x\viii, The Captain, before 
issuing..scented himself with otto of whisky. 

Hence O'ttoed a., perfumed with otto of roses. 

1810 Splendid Follics 1. 177 An ell of ottoed cambric. 

O'tto*. [Named after the inventor in 1877.] 
A kind of velocipede: see DicycLz. HenceO'ttoist, 
a rider of an ‘Otto’ dicycle. 

1885 Cycl. Tour. Club Gaz. Sept. 284 One or more tricyclists 
who are in the hahit of riding with good Ottoists. /did., My 
experience is that the ‘Otto’ is more easily ridden uphill 
than the F.S. tricycle. 1887 Bury & Hiruer Cyclin 
(Badm. Libr.) 369 All Ottos built before 1882 were fitted as 
block breaks. 

Ottoman (p'téman), a.and sé.1 Also 6-7 Otho-. 
[= F. Ottoman, It. Ottomano, med.L. Oltomanzus, 
med.Gr, ’Orovpavos; of which the L. and It. pl. 


Ottomani was ad. Arab. lets suthmani or 


cothmani, adj. from cothman,name of the founder 
of the present Turkish dynasty and empire. The 
forms O/homan and Othman more closely repre- 
sent the Arabic ; but all want the adj. ending -z. 

The Turkish pronunciation of Othman is Osindain, whence, 
with the Turkish adj. suffix -/i, the equivalent Osmanui. 
In It. use these adjs. were orig. sing. and pl., e.g. ‘la paga 
d'un Osmani al giorno, intrando quattro Osmani’, Bratutti 
Chronica (Venice 1649); hut -¢ being the plural ending in L. 
and It.,a new sing. arose, in L. -zs, It. -o, whence the forms 
given above.] : . 

A. adj. Of or belonging to the Turkish dynasty 
founded by Othman or Osman I.¢ 1300, the branch 
of the Turks to which he belonged, or the Turkish 
empire ruled by his descendants; Turkish of the 
dominions of the Sultan; = OSMANLI a. 

Ottoman Porte, the court or palace of the Sultan; the 
Turkish government ; also called the Porte or Sublime Porte. 

1603 KNoLtes (¢i¢/e) The Generall Historie of the Turkes..to 
therising of the Othoman Familie. 1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2112/2 
The Ottoman Troops appointed for the guard of the Bridge 
of Essecke. 1€86 Tbide 2116/3 In case they enter into the 
Leagueagainstthe Ottoman Port. 1718 Life Kobt. Frampton 
(1876) 60 Thy freedom enables thee to pass the Ottoman 
empire. 1835 THIRLWALL Greece vii. 1. 263 The ambition of 
Othman, the founder of the Ottoman dynasty. 1848 W. H. 
Kexty tr. £. Blanc's Hist, Ten Years 11. 198 The watch- 
word. .of Western Europe in 1830, was, the ‘integrity of the 
Ottomanempire must be maintained '. 1899 7uses Gazetteer 
1611/1 Turkey, or Ottoman Empire,a numher of countries, 
races, states, and provs. governed hy the Turks, or more 
correctly the Osmanlis or Ottoman Turks. 

B. sé. A Turk of the family or tribe of Othman 
or Osman; a Turkish subject of the Sultan; an 
OsManL1; a Turk in the usual political sense. 

[xs85 T. WASHINGTON tr. Vicholay's Voy. 1, xiii. 49 b, The 
title of great..to this day remaineth vnto the house of the 
Othomannes. 1599 Hakcuyt Voy. 11.1. 175 As you make 
account of the fauour of the Grand Signor our lord Sultan 
Murates Hoitoman.)] 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, i. viii. § 5 
As though he had been of the race of the Ottomans. 1685 
Travestin Stege Newheuse/ 32 Gone. .to fight the Ottomans. 
1735 Swirt Lett., to Pulteney (1766) U1. 273 Of the Roman 
emperors, how inany of them were murdered by their own 
army;..the same may be said of the Ottomans by their 
janissaries. 1854 Cuurcu Afisc. Writ. (1891) 1. 294 It is too 
late to change, in general use, the familiar Ottomans for the 
more accurate Osmans or Osmanli. 1872 FREEMAN Gea. Sk. 
Europ. Hist. xi. § 17 Suleiman was the last of the great line 
of Sultans who had raised the Ottomans to such power. 

Comb. 21684 LeiGuton Sern. Wks. (1868) 444 They do not 
Ottomanlike, one brother kill another to reign alone. { 

Hence + Ottomane‘an a. Ods., Ottoma‘nic (in 
7 Othomanique) a. and sé., Ottoman; O'tto- 
manize v, /rais., to make Ottoman or Turkish. 
1658 J. Durnam Exp. Revelation ix. (1680) 385 The Turks 
| (having prevailed over the Saracens) did with them combine 
in one dominion under the Ottomanean family. 1614 SELDEN 

Titles Hou. 105 All of that Alian sect are..hated by tbe 
| Othomaniques, 1853 G. S. Faser Downfall Turkey 28 


a 


OTTOMAN. 


The Four Angels or Ottomanic Sultanies bound for a season 
in the region of the great river Euphrates. 1865 Sa/. Rev, 
s Aug. 177 Ottomans or Ottomanized functionaries. 1886 
Fortu, Rev. No. 239. 564 Not one of them made any per- 
manent progress towards Ottomanizing his dominions. 1895 
Eclectic Mag. Oct. 564 To Ottomanize European Turkey. 

Ottoman (p'téman), 54.2 [f. prec.: prob. 
through F. o¢f/omane (1812 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. A cushioned seat like asofa, but without back or 
arms, for sitting or reclining on; or a small article 
of the same kind used as a low seat or footstool. 

1806 Surr Winter in Lond. 11. 146 Arberry..with most 
abominable malice, placed ber on the Ottoman next to me} 
1809 Byron Let. to Mother 12 Nov., The apartment was sur- 
rounded by scarlet ottomans, 1849 Miss Mutock Og:/uies 
xlvi. (1875) 358 Eleanor ..was.. about to sit down by the 
couch on a little ottoman. 1866 Gro. Eniot F. S/oét i. (1868) 
12 The frightened old man seated himself with Nimrod the 
retriever Op an ottoman, 1880 Ouiwa Afoths I. 166 ‘his 
person had her feet on an ottoman. 

atirté, 1810S. Green Ke/formist U1. 162 Tbe Pembrokes 
..had caused to be placed near the fire an elegant ottoman 
sofa. 1859 W. ANDERSON Disc. (1860) 290 From her ottoman 
throne in the drawing-room. .[she] gives orders. 

2. A kind of fabric of silk, or silk and wool. 
Also alirzb, 

1883 7ruth 31 May 747/1 Lady Spencer wore a costume 
of dark red ottoman silk. /é/d 769/2 Another dress is of 
black ottoman, the skirt front being covered witb blue jet. 
1884 Cassels Fam. Mag. Oct. 695/1 The woollen Ottoman 
.-Is of the nature of the old rep. 1887 Daily News 11 May 
5/8 The front, in white ottoman, was very ricbly em- 
broidered in pearls upon the silk. 

+O:ttomite. Ods. Also Otta-. [f. Ortos(an 
+ -1TE!] = Orroman sd,1 

1604 Suaks. Othello 1, iii. 235 This present Warres against 
the Ottamites. 1818 Byron Ch. /far.iv. xiv, Europe’s bul- 
wark ‘gainst the Ottumite 

Ottrelite (ptrélait). Afn. [Named after 
Ottrez, in Belgium, where found : see -LITE.] 

+1. An obsolete synonym of DiaLuace. 
named by Wolff of Spa, 1812.) 

2. A hydrous silicate of aluminium, iron, and 
manganese, found in greyish to black crystalline 
scales, (So named by Damour, 1842.) 

1844 Dana Alin, 529 Ottrelite .. scratches glass with diffi- 
culty. 1879 Rutiey Stud. Rocks x. 132. 

+O-ttroye, 5d. Obs. rare. [a. OF. otroi, ottroy, 
in AF. also offroy, vbl.sb. from ofroyer: see next. ] 
Yielding, concession. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met, x. vi, Venus ., shewde hyme 
[Pyginalion) signes of ottroye & consente. 
tOttroye, v. Ods. [a. OF. of:/)roter (1 2thc. 
in Littré), earlier form of octroyer: sce OcTROY.] 

‘trans, To accord, concede, grant; = OcTRoY v.1. 

€%477 Caxton Fason 7 And after congie and licence taken 
and ottroied he retourned into his countrey. 1491 —= Vitas 
Patr, (W. de W. 1495) 1. li. 1066/2 The holy man apper- 
ceyued that the tresoure of grace was to hym ottroyed and 
gyuen. 1512 //elyas in ‘Thoms Prose Rom. (1828) U1. 14 
‘The honour .. with good hert I ottroye and graunt you. 
1546 St. f’apers [fen. VIT1, X1. 234, | thoughte tbat the 
Kinge his maister shuld do as well to punisshe hym for it, 
as to ottroye hym the combat. 

Ottur, Ot(t)yr(e, otur, obs. ff. UTTER, OTTER. 

+ Otwin, adv. Obs. In 4 otwyn, o twinne. 
[See O prep.t1b.] Variant of Atwin Ods., asunder. 

11330 Otucl 1202 Er pei wolden o twinne gon. a 1340 
Hampoce /salter xxv. 1 We are fere otwyn in soul, 

+ Ou, zt. Obs. = O, On. 

1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 4409 Ou louerd pe deol pat ber was 
of hom of normandye. 

Ou, obs. form of OWE v., How, You. 

QOnu-, the ordinary spelling of ov- before ¢1625, 
as in onal, oucr, owert: see all such under the 
modern spelling OvaL, Over, OVERT, etc. 


| Ouabaio, better Wabaio (wabai‘o). The 
Somali name (Larajasse Somali Dict., wabatyo) of 
the plant Acocanthera Schimperi, the juice of which 
is used to poison arrows, If{ence Quabain, better 
Wabain (waba‘in), the glucosidc, C;,Hy,O,2, ob- 
tained from this plant, in action and composition 
closely resembling strophanthin. (The spelling 
oua- for wa- is duc to the French discoverer.) 

1892 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1893 Pharmac. Frnl. 27 May 965 
In the year 1882 some roots, stems, and leaves of the plant 
said pac the ouabaio poison of tbe Somalis were sent 
from Africa to France hy M. Revoil. 1893 Squins Zphe- 
meris IV. 45 Ouabain is a glucoside obtained by extraction 
from the root and wood of the OQuabaio. 1897 Adibutt's 
Syst. Med. \11. 229. 


Ouakari, var. Waxant, S. American monkey. 

|Ouananiche we:nini‘f). Also written oui- 
Manniche, wananishe, \WINNINISH, etc. [Freich 
spelling of native name in Montagnais dialect of 
Cree; dim. of wanxnan. (Occurs ina book written 
by Father Masse, Jesuit missionary 1611-46.) The 
English phonctic spelling would be wazancesh.] 
A French Canadian name of the fresh-water salmon 
of the Labrador peninsula (Sa/mo salar var.). 

1896 Ii. T. D. Campers (¢/t/e) The Ouananiche and its 
Canadian Environment. 1897 Outing (U. S.) XXX. 217/1 


Lordly salmon, gamy trout and buckjumping ouananiche are 
fit for any man to play. 


{Ouarine, a scribal or typographical error for 
ouariue, i.e, ouarive (Claude d’Abbeville, A/ission 


(So 


| 


| 
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en Maragnan, 1614, 252), taken over from Buffon 
by Goldsmith, and repeated by some later writers. 
The word intended, owarive (wari‘v), is the Fr. 
form of GuariBa, a South American monkey. ] 

Oubit, oubut, var. Wooxsvut, woolly-bear. 

+ Ou'bliance. Oés. Also oublyaunce, -ence. 
[a. OF. oxbliance, -ience (13th c. in Littreé), f. ouddier 
to forget :—pop. L. od/ita-re, f. oblit-, ppl. stem of 
oblivisci to forget.] Forgetting, oblivion. 

1477 CAxTon Jason 91rb, That ye leue and put her in 
oubliance. 1484 — Chivalry 84 Ire torneth hym in to for- 
getynge or oublyaunce. — Ayall Bk, D vj, After neclygence 
conietb oublyence or forgetyng,. 

Oublie, obs. form of OBLEy. 


|Oubliette (ubliet), sd. [Fr.oudliette (14th c. 
in Littré), f. ouddter to forget.] A secret dungeon, 
access to which was gained only through a trap- 
door above ; often having a secret pit below, into 
which the prisoner might be precipitated. 

1819 Scott /vanhoe xlii, The place was utterly dark—the 
oubliette, as 1 suppose, of their accursed convent. a@ 1845 
Hoop Knight & Dragon xxviii, In the dark oubliette Let 
you merchant forget That he e’er had a hark richly laden. 
1872 SpurGeoN Treas, Dav. Ps, Ixix. 15 Forgotten like one 
in the oubliettes of the Bastille. 1877 Tennyson ¢/arold 11. 
ii, The deep-down oubliette, Down thirty feet below the 
smiling day—In blackness. : 

Hence Oubliette v. /rais., to shut up in, or as 


in, an oubliette. 

1884 Tennyson Becket iv. ii, Could you keep her In- 
dungeon’d from one whisper of the wind, Dark even from 
a side glance of the moon, And oublietted in the centre. 

Ouch (aut), 56. Forms: a. 4-5 nouche, 5-6 
nowche, (5 noychie, 6 knowch). 8. 4-5 
uche, 4-6 ouche, 5-6 owche, (5 oyche), 6- 
ouch. [ME. and AF. xouche = OF. nouche, 
noche, nosche, nusche, in ONF, noske, nosque:— 
late L. wesca, a. OFNG. nuscka, nuscha, MHG. 
nuske, nusche buckle, clasp. App. of Celtic origin: 
ef. Olr. nase ring, nasgaim 1 knit, tie, Gael. nasg 
seal. The form ouch has ariscn from the erroneous 
ME. division of a nouche asan ouche (cf. an other, 
@ nother, also adder, newt . 

Scarcely in living use since 1600; but known in the Bible 
and earlier literature ; often vaguely or unintelligently used 
by later writers, as if — gem, jewel, precious ornament.] 

i. A clasp, buckle, Itbula, or brooch, for holding 
together the two sides of a garment; hence, a 
clasped necklace, bracelet, or the like; also, a 
buckle or brooch wom as an ornament (the chief 
meaning in later times). (Such nouches or ouches 
were often set with precions stones, whence sense 2.) 

a. 1382 Wyceuir 1 Wace. x. 89 And he sente to him a golden 
lase [e/oss or nouche}, as custome is for to be 3ouen to 
cosyns of kyngus. ¢1384 Citaucer //. fame it. 260 And 
they were set as thik of nouchis. 1390 Gower Con/. III. 39 
The Nouches and the riclie ringes. 1439 &. &. shells (1882) 
118 (Countess of Warwick), I woll my sone. haue myn oyche 
with my grete diamond, and my Noych with my Baleys. 
1476 Sik J. Paston in P. Lett, II]. 162 The ryche saletts, 
heulmetts, garters, nowchys gelt, and alle is goone. 1562 
Lance. Wills (1857) 1. 181 "wo knowclies of gold for a cap. 
[1843 Lytron Last Bar. 1. ix, I went yesterday to attend my 
Lord of Warwick with some nowches and knackeries.) 

B. 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxviii. Wargaret) 15 Men 
bryngis It (‘margaret ') of ful fare land, for til enhorne 
vchis & cronis,.. & set it in bruchis & in ryngis. 1494 
Louseh, Ord. (1790) 120 The Kinge must. .lay it aboute his 
necke & claspe it before with a 1iche owche., 1563-87 Foxr 
A. & M. (1684) 11. 44 Adorned and decked with most rich 
and precious Ouches and Brouches. 1581 J. Bett Haddon's 
Answ. Osor, 295 Presentyng unto him this precious Owch 
to set on his cappe. 1611 Frorio, Casténe,..a hrouch or 
ouch, 1658 Purittirs, An Ouch, a collar of Gold..it is 
called a hrooch. 1720 Stow's Surv. (1754) IL. v. x. 278/2 
Such were Owches, Brooches, Agglets. 1848 Lytton Harold 
1.1, White was the upper tunic clasped on his shoulder with 
a broad ouche or brooch. . ; 

2. The gold or silver setting of a precious stone. 

(Usually, however, a brooch or buckle so regarded.) 

1481 Caxton Afyr7. 1. v. 25 The Cock..demandeth not 
after the ouche or gemmie, but had leuir haue somme corn to 
ete, 1531 ELvot Gov. 111, xxx, As a precious stone in a 
ryche ouche. 1551 Brate £-xod. xxviii. 11 After the worcke 
of a stonegrauer..shalt y4 graue the ii. stones..and shalt 
make them to be set in ouches of gold. 1652 UrQunart 
Jewel Wks. (1834) 241 An asteristick ouch, wherein were 
inchased fifteen severaldiamonds, 1737 Wisiston Josephus, 
Warsvit. y. § 5 Precious stones..some set in crowns of gold, 
and some in other ouches. 

+3. /ransf. A carbuncle or other tumour or sore 
on the skin. Odés, 

1612 Cuarman $V idowes 7. in Dodsley O. 1’/. (2780) V1. 
145 Up start as many aches i's boues, as there are ouches 
in his skin. $ 

+4. * The blow given by a boar’s tusk ’(J.). Ods. 

1736 Ainsworth Thesaurus, ‘The ouches a boar maketh, 
ictus apri dente factus. 

Ouch (autf), 7! [f. Oucn 5d.] trans. To set 
or adorn with, or as with, onches; to spangle. 

1610 Guitiim /leraldry i. i. (1611) 191 He beareth Luna, 
a mantle of estate, Mars..ouched or garnished with strings 
fastened thereunto. 1892 Henry Song of Sword, etc. Lond. 
Volunt. i. 59 A lamplit bridge ouching the troubled sky. 

Ouch, z.2 [Cf. next.) ¢xér. To utter an ex- 
clamation or sound represented by ‘ ouch’. 

1654 Gayton Picas. Notes 1v. ii. 176 But harke Sancho 
Pancas Runs Ouching round the niountaine like a ranck- 


OUGHT. 


Asse, Braying for 's Company. 1898 IVesto. Gaz. 18 Apr. 2/1 
¥ou ‘ouch’ audibly..and sit down on the floor to meditate, 

Ouch (aut), 2/1 [a. Ger. audsch, a cry of pain.] 
An exclamation expressing pain or annoyance. 

1886 in Let. /r. Pennsylvanian Correspondent, Ouch, that 
hurts. Ouch, don’t strike me, 

Ouch (aux), /z/.2 A representation of the short 
bark of a dog. 

1899 Crockett Ait Kennedy 160 ‘Ouch ! Get on’, Royal 
said. ‘don't keep me waiting *. 

Oucher \aw'tfaz). [f. Oucn sd, + -er1.] A maker 
of ouches, buckles, or brooches. 

1515 Cocke Lorell’s B. 9 Owchers, skynners, and cutlers. 

Oucht, obs. forin of AUGHT, OUGHT. 

+ Oudemian, a. Oés. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. ov- 
depia, fem. of obdels no, none, not any + -aN.] Used 
humorously for No, none, non-existent. 

1659 Lively Char. Pretending Grandecs Scot.5 He values 
himself at a great Land estate ; which in truth stands all 
upon invisible stones, in the Oudemian street of Eutopia. 

Oudeno:logy. xonce-wa. [f. Gr, odSév nothing 
+ -oLocy.] Used humorously for the science 
of nothing, or of things having no real existence. 

1838 New Monthly Mag. LILI, 302, [had been studying 
transcendental philosopby, homezopathic medicine, the un- 
known tongues, and sundry other of the more abstruse 
branches of oudenology. : 

Ouder, owder, variants of OUTHER adj, prov. 


Oue, var. OFrFrrE, Hove v.! Ouen(e: see OVEN, 
Ouer, obs. f. OVER: soin ME. and early mod.E. 
compounds, as owerbear, ouercast, oucrcome, etc. 
Ouerage, variant of OVERAGE Ods., work. 
Ouert, Ouese, obs. forms of OveRT, Eaves. 
Ouerwhere, variant of OURWHERE adv, O6és. 


+Ouerwhile, adv. Obs. rare. In 5 ouerwile. 
[prob. reduced from oxutherwhile; analogous to 
OURWHERE, ouerwhere.] At one time or another; 
at times; 1ow and then. 

¢ 1400 4 pol. Loll. 30 Perfor non of be bischopis, enblawen 
wip enuy: of be fendis temptacoun, wrab, if prestis ouerwile 
exort or monest pe peple. 

Ouf, ouff (auf), tat. i, 

1. An exclamation expressing a sense of stifling. 

1855 Browninc fra Liffo so, 1 could not paint all night— 
Ouf! I leaned out of window for fresh air, 1876 F. E. 
Trottore Charming Fellow (1. xit. 193 ‘Ouf!’ panted 
Miss Chubb, and began to fan herself. 

2. A representation of the warning bark of a dog. 

1899 Crockett Aut Avunedy 161 ‘Ouff! ouff!’ barked 
Royal behind hin. 

Oufe, obs. f. Woor. Ougard, obs. f. AWARD. 

+Ouge. Wining. Obs. (Derivation unknown ; 
cf. WovcH.] ‘The hard or compact rock forming 


the sides of a metallic vein. 

1747 Hooson JJiner's Dict. sv. Bind, The more nearer 
they resemble the Nature of the approaching Ouges, and 
are easily distinguished by the experienced Miner. did. 
Q iij, The true set of the Vein is when it cuts into the hard 
Rock, and formes hard and firme Sides or Ouges, 

Ougglisome, obs. form of UGLISOME a, 

Ough, 7u7/,, sd. 

1, Au exclamation expressing disgust. 

1565 Coover Thesaurus, Ahak, suspirantis .. Ough hoe; 
in sighyng. 1786 Mus. A. M. Bennett Yavenile (ndiscr. 
ILI, 197 Ough, he despised such Cattle [people]. 

. An imitation of certain sounds; see quots, 

1894 Field 9 July 815/2 Followed by a deep and angry 
‘ough!’ as a tiger broke cover. 1900 Blackw. Alag. Oct. 
481/2 Vhe ‘ough’ ‘ough’ of the treld-guis breaks upon 
the ear. 

Ough, obs. f. Owx. Oughly(e, obs. f. UGLy a. 

Ought (9t), 54.1 (pron.), adv., var. of AuGHT 56,2 

Ought, 52.2 [OvucuT v. 5 used for the nonce 
asanoun.] ‘That which is denoted by the verb 
ought; duty, obligation. 

1678 CupwortH /ntell. Syst. 1. v. 874 The Will of God, is 
Goodness, Justice, and Wisdom; or Decorousness, Fitness, 
and Ought it self, Willing. 1865 Moztey J/irac. iil. 257 
Without the sense of ‘ought’. .there is nothing to bind the 
individual to those actions. 1874 Geo. Exiot Coll. Breakf. 
2. in Fubal, etc, 260 The will supreme, the individual claim, 
Tht social Ought, the lyrist's liberty. 1878 GLAaDsToNE 
Prim. [lomer vi. § 30. 87 The two great ideas of the divine 
will, and of the Ought, or duty, are tbe principal factors 
in the government of our human world. 

Ought, 54.3, vulgar corruption of Nout in 
sense ‘cipher’. 

Prob. originating in an erroneous division of ‘a nought ' as 
‘an ought’; but by many associated with the figure 0 of 
the cipher, which they take as the initial O of Oxght. Oughts 
and crosses, a children's game with a figure containing 
nine spaces, which are filled up by two players alternately 
with ciphers and crosses, the object of each being to place 
three of one kind in a line. 

1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. xix, ‘Three score and ten’, 
said Chuffey. ‘ought and carry seven...Oh! why—why— 
why—didn’t he live to four times ought’s an ought, and 
four times two's an eight, eighty?’ 1854 WV. & Q- Ser. 1. IX. 
527/1 (Devonshire saying) Oughts are nothing» unless they've 
strokes to them, 1861 Sata Dutch Pict. ix. 130 A vile 
childish scrawl, done over a half smeared-out game of 
oughts and crosses. 1874 Dasent Half a Life 32 Units 
were taken for oughits, and oughts added to units. 

Ought (ot), v. Forms: a. 1 dhte, 2-4 ahte, 
(3 ehte, ahhte, hahte), 3-4 auhte, (3 aucte), 
3-3 a3t.e, aght(e, aute, 4 achte, aw3te, auht, 
ahut, awt, 4-5 au3t(e, aughte, 4-6 acht, Se, 


OUGHT. 


awcht, 4-7 aught, 5-6awght, 4- Sc. aucht. B. 
3 ohte, 3-4 o3te, 3-5 ouhte, oute, 4-5 oghte, 
0u3t(e, out, 4-6 oughte, (5 owghte, 5-6 owte), 
4-7 owght, (5 ow}t, oght), 4~ ought, (4- dal. 
owt, 6— Sc. oucht, ocht, s. w. dial. oft). y. 4 
izte, ight(e,iht,5eght. [OE. dhte, ME. dhte, 032, 
oughte, pa. t. of dan, ME. 03¢72, ower, mod. OWE 
v. q.v. This partly retains a past sense; but as 
an auxiliary of predication it has become indefinite 
as to time: see branch III, and B.] 

A. as finite verb; properly pa.t. of Owe. 

I, Pa. t. of OWE z. in sense ‘to have or possess’, 

til. Possessed, owned. (Cf. OwE z, 1.) Ods. 

a, 21000 Leowulf31 Leof land-fruma longe ahte. ¢1175 
Lamé, }iom. 33 Pah..pu ahtest al weorld iwald. ¢ 1205 
Lay. 25083 Peos weoren mine zlderen.,ahten [¢ 1275 adde] 
alle pa leoden pa into Rome leien. ¢1330 R. Brunne 
Chron, (1810) 156 Me salle haf wele alle bat bou euer auht. 
1375 Barsour Sruce. 45 Off Kingis, that aucht that reawte. 
€1375 Cursor Al, 4253 (Fairf.) Alle pe gode and catel pat 
he a3t. ¢1440 Facod's livell 203 It schulde haue be restoryd 
to hem pat awtyn it. 1552 App. Hamitton Catech, (1884) 24 
The oxe hes knawin the man that aucht him. a1578 
Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S. T. S.) I. 249 At the 
beginning of meate,.he that aught the house..sould say the 
grace. @1670 SpatvinG 7roud, Chas. / (1850) I. 205 The 
poor men that aucbt thame follouit in. 

8. a1225 Ancr. R. 390 He.. bead for to makien hire 
cwene of al pet he ouhte. c1350 /#/70/. Palerne 3229 pe king 
ebrouns it ou3t bat was hire lord bi fore. c1400 Destr. 
Troy 12404 By leue of tbe lord, bat the lond oght. c1q40 
Gesta Rom. liv. 235 (Harl. MS.) He that owte the shelde. 
1470-85 Matory Arthur vi. xii, The name of this castel is 
Tyntygayl & a duke oughte it somtyme. 1534 More 
Comf. agst. Trib. 11. Wks. 1219/2 Who ought your castel 
(Cosyn) thre thousande yere agoe? 1632 Litucow 7,rav. v. 
204 The Turke who ought my Mule. 

y. 13.. Cursor M, 6719 (Cott.) Pe lord pat pat beist aght 
Sal par-for ansuer at hismaght[G. iht..miht, 77. ight ..my3t]). 
‘+b. with inversion of sense: Belonged. Ods. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur vi. v, There came the knyghte to 
whome the pauelione ought. 

IT. Pa. t. of Owe w. in its existing sense. 

+2. Had to pay, was under obligation to pay or 
tender; owed. (Cf. OWE wv. 2.) Obs. or ata, 

The full phrase ahte to geldanne, ‘had to pay ‘=debebat, 
owed, appears in the Lindisfarne Gospels; but, for the fol- 
lowing two centuries and a half, examples are wanting to 
show the passing of this into the simple ae: see Owe z, 2. 

a. [cgso Lindisf£ Gosp. Matt. xviil. 24 Enne sede ahte to 
geldanne [Vzlg. debebat, Rushw. sculde, Ags. G. sceolde, 
Hatt. scolde}] tea Susendo craftas. /did. 28 Enne of efne- 
Segnum his sede ahte to zeldenna [other wv. as in 24) hun- 
drad scillinga, /ézd. Luke vii. 41 An ahte to zeldanne [(Vxde. 
debebat, Ags. Gosp. sceolde] penningas fif hund.] 4@ 1300 
Cursor M. 21422 Pour he was.. And til a juu he mikel 
aght. 1535 STrewart Cron. Scot. 1. 226 Quhair is the 
kyndnes thow aucht to Claudius? a@ 1825 Forey Voc. E. 
Anglias.v. Aught, He aught me ten pounds. 

8. a12z25g Ancr. K. 124 A mon pet leie ine prisune, & 
ouhte muche raunsun, /éd, 406 Pu 3ulde pet tu ouhtest. 
1382 Wycuir Luke vii. 41 Tweye dettours were to sum leenere 
.. 00n ouste fyue hundrid pens, and an other fyfty. 1470-85, 
Matory Arthur 1, iii, He asked hir by the feith she ou3t 
to hym. ?a1s00 Chester Pl. (Shaks. Soc.) II. 4 Foure 
dettores some tyme..oughten moneye toa userere. 1570-6 
Lamearve Peramé, Kent (1826) 279 Whether .. the Abbat 
of St. Augustine and his tenants ought suite to the Bishop’s 
Court. 1596 Suaks, 1 Hex. /V, 1m. iii. 152 He .. sayde this 
other day, You ought him a thousand pound. 1677 Govt. 
Venice 145 The Obedience he ought to his Superiours. 
c1685 Life A. Martindale 231 (E.D.D.) Burton... said he 
ought him nothing. 

+b. adso/, Was in debt (¢0). (Cf. OWE wv. 2b.) 

1460 Carcrave Chron. 167 The Kyng of Aragon ., de- 
neyed it [service], and saide he aute not hut to the Kyng 
of Spain. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 277b/1 The good 
man ..constrayned hym by his othe to swere whether he 
ought hym or no. 1610 HEALEY S¢. Aug. Citie of God v1. 
vil. (1620) 234 That the first man she met .. should pay her 
for the sport that Hercules ought her for. 

TS. fig. Owed, had to repay (an ill turn, shame, 


etc:).) (Cf. OwEw) 3.) 02s 

¢1385 Cuaucer L. G. IW. 1609 Hyfsif., Fortune hire 
oughte a foul myschaunce. c1460 Towseley A/yst. ii. 314 
We!na! I aght thea fowll dispyte. 1575 Gam. Gurton 
1. iii, The devill, or els his dame they ought her sure a 
shame. 1652 Brome Damoziselle ui. 1. Wks. 1873 1. 416 The 
Devill sure Ought me a mischiefe, when he enabled that 
Old Wretch, my Father to beget me. 1694 R. L’Estrance 
Fables cclxxviil. (1714) 294 ‘The Devil Ought him a Shame, 
and paid him both Interest and Principal. ; 

+b. Hence, Bore, entertained, or cherished (ill or 
good will, a grudge, a spite, regarded as soime- 
thing yet to be paid or rendered); sometimes nearly 
= showed, rendered (favour, allegiance, etc.). Ods. 

a. 1495 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 112 He haught a favor 
& good lordship to his servant Kilborne. 

B. 1465 Marc. Paston in P. Lett. I. 186 He ought you 
ryght gode wyll. 1494 Fasyan Chron. 11. xlviil. 31 By his 
excercysyng of Iustyce y* Brytons ought to hym inore 
fauour than to eyther of his neuewes. «1529 SKELTON 
P. Sparowe 322 So trayterously my byrde to kyll That 
neuer ought the evyll wyll! 1535 Coverpace Ps. liv. {lv.] 12 
One that ought me euell will dyd threaten me. 1559 AZi+7. 
Mag., Northumbid. y, Til Fortune ought both him and 
vsa spite. 1597 Bearp Theatre God's Fudgem. (1612) 150 
He purposed to stab one whom he ought a grudge vnto 
with his dagger. 1678 Marve.t Growth Popery Wks. 1875 
IV. 337 He highly inveighed against many gentlemen .. 
that ought him no homage, as persons disaffected, 


+4. Was indebted or belrolden for; owed. (Cf. 
OWE wv. 4.) Obs. 


| 
| 


| 
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1594 ?Grerne Scltmus Wks, 1881-3 XIV. 217 Your 
mperour ought his safetie vnto you. 165: tr. De-das- 
Coveras’ Don Fenise 167, 1 saw I ought my life to this 


OUGHT. 


| Kings (1650) 14 On the autority of Law the autority of 


Cavalier. 1658 CreveLanp Austick Kampant Wks. (1687) | 
505 oe whose Christian Piety he ought the two last Days of | 
is Life. 


III. As auxiliary of predication. 

5. The general verb to express duty or obligation 
of any kind; strictly used of moral obligation, but 
also with various weaker shades of meaning, ex- 
pressing what is befitting, proper, correct, advisable, 
or naturally expected. Only in pa.t. (indic. or 
subj.), which may be either past or present in 
meaning. (The only current use in standard Eng.) 

The subject is properly the person (or thing) bound by the 
obligation, which latter is expressed by a following infinitive 
(with, formerly also without, /0), sometimes omitted by 
ellipsis, Followed by a passive infinitive, it expresses obli- 
gation on the part of some undefined or unexpressed agent, 
the subject in this case being the person, etc. to whom the 
obligation is due (e.g. parents ought to be honoured = it is 
a duty to honour parents). 

a. In past sense: = Owed it to duty; was 
(were) bound or undcr obligation (40 do some- 
thing). Usually, now only, in dependent clause, 
corresponding to a preceding past tense in prin- 
cipal clause: he sazd you ought = he said it was 
your duty. (Cf. c below.) 


a, ¢1200 ORMIN 19108 Annd tohh swa bebh ne cnew himm 
nohht Pe werelld alls itt ahhte. 1297 R. GLouc. (Rolls) 4135 
Vor he truste to hom mest, as me pincp he wel a3te. _¢ 1300 
Havelok 2787 Yif pat she aucte quen to be. 1382 Wyc.ir 
Isa. v. 4. ¢€1425 Wyntoun Cron. vin. ii. 52 Robert pe 
Brwys, Erle of Karryk Aucht to succeed to be Kynryke. 

B. c1305 St. Lucy 4in £. £. /’. (1862) 101 Of such a child 
wel glad heo was: as heo wel oujte. 1388 Wycur /sa. 
v. 4 What is it that Y ou3t [1382 aw3te] to do more to my 
vyner? 1553 GrimaLbE Cicero’s Offices (c 1600) 140 Hee 
ought, in that case, to recompence him. 1692 E. WALKER 
Epictetus’ Mor. (1737) To Mr. Walker 61 Till you..did 
kindly teach Apollo, what he out to preach. 1712 STEELE 
Spect. No, 268 ?1 It is not that I tbink I have been more 
witty tban I ought of late. 1812 Byron /altz vii, His 
Sancho thought The knight’s fandango friskier than it 
ought. 1849 Macautay A/7zst. Eng. x. II. 592 To convince 
him that he ought to stay where he was. 1892 Law Times 
XCIII.414/2 He{the judge] did not think that the defendant 
ought to be kept in prison any longer. 


b, In present sense: = Am (is, are) bound or 
under obligation ; you ought to do it = it is your 
duty to do it; z¢ ought to be done = it is right that 
it should be done, it is a duty (or some one’s duty) 
to do it. (The most frequent use throughout, 


Formerly expressed by the pres. t., OWE v. 5.) 

This appears to be orig. the pa. subj. (which in ME. and 
mod.Eng. has the same form as the indic.) used first in 
hypothetical or general cases; e.g. Ought one to tell the 
truth under all circumstances? If it should rain, he 
ought not to go. If he cannot go to-day, he ought to go 
to-morrow. Thence, in definite present sense, as Tell me 
what I ought todo now. The use of the pa. subj. softens 
the form of the expression; cf. the parallel you should for 
tt is your duty; also would you for will you; might I for 
may I; could you for can you. 

(a) with Zo and infin. 

a. ¢117§ Lamb. Hom. 5 Pes we ahte[n] to beon be ed- 
moddre. @ 1200 Jfora/ Ode 129 Pet achten we to leuen wel. 
c1230 Hali Afeid. 35 Pu ahtest wummon pis werc .. ouer 
alle bing to schunien. 1307 Elegy Edw. /, ii, Al Englond 
ahte forte knowe, Of wham that song is that y synge. 1447 
Bokenuam Seyntys (Roxb.) 70 O doughtir Cristyn .. wych 
awtyst to be The lyght of myn eyn. @ 1609 Form Baron 
Courts i. §11 in Skene Reg. ALla7. 100b, The Clerk aucht to 
inroll them formallie. 1658 H/atton Corr. (Camden) 15 
Therefore I aught to begg your pardon. 

8B. ¢1374 CuHaucer Troy/us v. 545 O paleys empty and 
disconsolat..Wel oughtestow to falle and 1 to dye. 1484 
Caxton Fables of A sop 11. i, Whan men haue that which 
men oughte to have they ought to be ioyful and glad. 
152g Wotsey in Four C. Eng. Lett. 10 [This] owt to moue 
petyfull hertys. 1558 Knox First Blast (Arb.) 8 Suche as 
oght to mainteine the truth and veritie of God. c¢1s90 
GREENE Orpharion (1599) 57 We oft rightly to think of 
women, seeing so oft we seeke their favors. 1662 STILLINGEL. 
Orig, Sacr. 1. ii.§ 2 It ought to be looked upon with venera- 
tion, 1717 Pore Eloisa to Abelard 183, 1 ought to grieve, 
but cannot what I ought. 1749 Fierpinc Jom Foues vu. 
xiii, When gentlemen admit inferior Parsons into their com- 
pany, they oft to keep their distance. 1771 Funrus Lett. 
xIvili. 252 The precedent ought to be followed. 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 144 An alien .. ought not to 
be permitted to levy a fine. 1880 Mrs. Parr Adam & 
Eve xvii. 244 Up when they oft to be abed, and abed when 
they oft to be up. 1886 Lp. Esuerin Law Hep. 32 Chanc. 
Div. 26 There is nothing here to shew that the parties 
ought not to be bound by their contract. 

+ (0) with simple infin, Oéds. or arch. 

a, @1200 Moral Ode 2 Miwit ahte bon mare. 1297 R. 
Grouc. 9281 Ich ponke 30u as ich wel a3te [v,7~ aute} do. 
13.. Cursor J/. 267 Cursur o werld man aght it call. 1377 
Laneci. 2. PZ. B. 1. 28, 1 auzte ben herre ban she. ¢1430 
Pilger. Lyf Manhode 1. xxx. (1869) 192 Pe vengeaunce of 
god .. of whiche alle auhten haue drede. 1578-1600 Sc. 
Poems 16th C, (1801) 11. 271 Than acht he be of all puissance 
denude, 

B. a1225 Ancr. R. 326 Nie binges beod pet ouhten hien 
touward schrifte. ¢1386 Cuaucer Afe/id. Prol. 20 A litel 
thyng.. That oghte liken yow. ¢1449 Pecock Refr. 218 He 
ou3te more tent 3eue to his owne good lyuyng..than he out 
3eue tent to the good lyuyng of eny other persoon. 1589 
Pasquil’s Ret. Ys, Her Maiestie layeth such a logge vppon 
their consciences, as they ought not beare. 1601 SHAKs. 
Ful, C. 1. i. 3 You ought not walke Vpon a labouring day, 
without the signe Of your Profession. 1648 Mitton Tenure 


a Prince depends and to the Laws ought submitt. 1751 
Eriza Heywooo Betsy Thoughtless IV, 141 Ought my 
friendship to the husband render me insensible of the beauties 
of the wife? 1815 Zeduca III. 318 Do not get habituated 
toa word you ought never use. 1868 Browninc Agamem- 
non 796 How ought I address thee, how ought I revere thee? 

ec. With past sense indicated by the use of a 
following perf. infin. with have: you ought to have 
known = it was your duty to know, you should 
have known. (The usual modern idiom.) 

1551 Biste 2 Kings v. 13 Yf y® prophet had byd the done 
some great thinge oughtest thou not then to haue done it? 
1552 Lk. Com. Prayer Gen. Conf., We haue left vndone 
those thinges whiche we oughte to haue done, 1715 Dr For 
fram, Instruct. 1. i. (1841) 1. 16 Dear child, you ought to 
have been told who God is before now. 1796 H. Hunter 
tr. St.-Pierre's Stud, Nat. (1799) II]. 379, I ought to have 
exhibited an example of valour. 1849 Macau ay //is¢. Eng. 
v. I. 659 wofe, Sir John Reresby, who ought to have been 
well informed, positively affirms that fetc.]. 1864 TENxysoN 
Northern Farmer 1.20, | thowt a said whot a owt to ‘a said 
an’ I coomed awaiity. 1895 Law Times XCIX. 465/1 Lord 
Londesborough knew, or ought to have known, that his 
bill of exchange was intended to circulate, 

+6. quasi-zzpers., with dative object. (Cf. OwE 
v. 6.) a. In past sense: Behoved, befitted, was 
duc (to). Ods. 

a. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 7348 Watloker it a3te her. 
@ 1300 Cursor MM. 6014 (Cott.) Ful wel bam aght pair king 
to blam. c¢ 1400 Desty. Tray 3980 Onest ouerall, as aght hir 
astate. ¢x1qz0 S1r Amadace (Camden) lviii, That ladi gente 
..did wele that hur aghte to do. 

B. ¢1366 Cuaucer A, B,C 119 But oonly ber we diden 
not as us ouhte Doo. 1470-85 Matory Arthur vi. xii, 
I haue no thynge done but that me ought for to doo. 

+ b. In present sense: Behoves, befits, is due 


(to. Obs. 

a. €1340 Cursor Af, 12988 (Fairf.) Pe ne hast haue na doute. 
€1380 Wycuir Sed. IWVks. 111. 84 Us au3zte not to suppose. 
?ar1400 Morte Arth. 1595 Me aughte to honour theme in 
erthe Over alle ober thyngez. c1450 MWirour Saluacioun 
1185 Than aght vs offre to crist golde of dilectionne. 

8. 21225 Ancr, Kk. 2 Pis nis nowt ibet jet al se wel hit 
ouhte, ¢ 1385 CHaucer L. G. IV. 429 Hym oughte now to 
have the lesse peyne. 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 
3b, Ifa kyng. .leue to do eny of the lytil thynges that hym 
ought. ¢1500 Lancelot 2995 For well it oucht o prince or 
o king Til honore and til cherish in al thing O worthi man. 

y- 13.. Alin. P. Vernon A/S. xxxvii. 126, | ou3te loue Tesu, 
ful of mizte, And worschipe him .. as me well izte. c1450 
Mirour Saluacitoun 3755 Vhe forsaide stedes eght vs to visit. 
_ IV. 7. The pa.pple. ought (aught) was formerly 
in literary use, and is still common in dialectal or 
vulgar use, to form the perfect tense or passive 
voice of OWE v.: a. Owed; b. Possessed (sod. 
Sc.); ¢. Been obliged (velgar Eng.). 

a. €1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxii. (Laurentius) 381 3et paynis 
areaucbt pe mony. 1470-85 MaLory Arthur 1x. xiv, He hath 
oughte you and vs euer good wille. 1495 in Cady. Doc. rel. 
Scotl. (1888) 327 [Paying] all maills, fermes, and dewties 
acht and wont. 1535 CovERDALE 2 A/ace. xii 3 As though 
they had ought them no euell wyll. 1639 Conceits, Clinches, 
etc. (Halliw.) 46 A gentleman who had ought him money 
a long time. 1672 Marvett Reh. Transp. 1. 4 The Press 
hath ought him a shame a long time, and is but now 
beginning to pay off the Debt. 

¢1560 A. ScoTr Poems iv. 31 And nevir speir quhais 
awcht hir. a@x1800in Scott Old Mort. Introd., I would give 
half of what I am aught, to know if it is still in existence. 

(Here perh. belongs the Sc. Whae's aucht this? to whom 
does this belong? But the analysis is not clear.) 

c. 1836 Havisurton (Sam Slick) Clockmaker Introd,, It 
don’t seem to me that I had ought to be made a fool on in 
that book. 1895 Rosemary CAilterns 172 \E. D. D.) Rose 
had ought to get married. A/od. dial, Did you do that? 
You hadn't ought (= ought not to have done it). 

B. as present stem, with inflexions (oughteth, 
oughted, oughting). Obs. or dial. 

+1. To be under obligation (¢o do something) ; 
= A. 5, OWE. 5. Ods. 

¢1449 Pecock Refr., Summe symple persoones hadden 
thilk opinioun tho 1ij seid persoones ou3tiden to be slayn. 
1526 Pilgr. Perf(W. de W. 1531) 10 The more he oughteth 
to dispose hymselfe to fede of this heuenly meet. 1654 
Coxaine Dianea 1. 123 The cause is common to all, Kings 
oughting not to suffer Usurpation of States in others lest 
they find the experience of it in their owne. 

2. Sc. To have to pay; = OWE z. 2. 

rss2 App. Hamitton Cavech. (1284) 4 The reuerence that 
ye aucht to our Lord Jesus Christ. 1588 A. Kine tr 
Canisius’ Catech. Cert. Deuot Prayers 32 ‘I’o the surly, we 
aught al that we can doe, al that we liue, al that we 
vnderstand. 1822 Scorr Vigel v, We aught him the siller, 
and will pay him wi’ our convenience. 

3. Sc. To possess; = OWE v. 1, OWN v. I. 

a 1800 in Heslop Prov. Scot. (1862) 136 Let him haud tbe 
bairn that aughts the bairn. 1816 Scotr B/, Dwazfix, lam 
answerable for her to those that aught her. 1826 J. Witson 
Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 1. 266 Without ony ilwill to the 
master that aughts him. 1886 Stevenson A‘duapped 24 
There’s naebody but youand ine that ought the name. 1896 
Barrie Zommy 202 Vhe man as ocht Jerusalem greets 
because the fair Circassian winna take him. 


A. Pres. pple. Sc. aughtand, -en, auchtan(d: 


a. Owing, indebted; b. Due: =Owine ff/. a@.1, 2. 

a1609 Form Baron Courts xiii. § 3 in Skene Reg. Alaz. 
104b, He sall sweir..that he is not aughtand to him sic ane 
summe of debt. 1644 in Row “st. Azrk ( Wodrow Soc.) p. 
xxvii, My wife gat sum peniworthes fra Nans Girson, quhilk 
shoe was aughten to the box, and after I had mad all my 
compt, I was auchtand 2s. to the box. 1651 D. CALpERwoop 
Hist, Kirk (1843) U1. 426 To pay to the collectors the 
summes aughtand. 


ae 


OUGHTEN. 


Ought, obs. misspelling of Ort; obs. f. Our. 

+Oughten. Oés. Var. form of UcnTeN, OE. 
wht, the time just before daybreak, early morning. 

a 1300 K. Horn 1415 (MS. Laud 108) He smyten and he 
fouten Pe ny3t and eke be ou3ten [v.rr, ohtoun, v3ten]. 
c1400 Land Troy Bk. 9406 Thretti dayes when he hadde 
foughten With-outen reste bothe euen & oughten. 

Oughtness (§'tnés). rare. [f. Ovcut 5 + 
-NESs.] That quality of an action which is ex- 
pressed by ‘ought’; moral obligatoriness. 

1879 J. Coox Lect. Conscience i, Every motive has two 
sides—rightness or its opposite, and oughtness or its opposite, 
.. Conscience is that which perceives and feels rightness and 
oughtness in motives. 1888 H.C. Bowen in Yrul. Educ. 
1 Nov. 521/1 Vo stimulate and direct..this sense of ohliga- 
tion, of ‘oughtness‘. 

+Ourghtworth. Ods. [The two words ought, 
AuGart sé. and WorrH a, written in combination.]} 
Anything worth, worth anything, of any value. 

1587 Go.tpinc De .Wornay ix. 119 Neither the ground nor 
the consequence of ihis argument are oughtworth. 

Oughwhere, var. OWHERE Ods., anywhere. 

+ Ougle, z. Oés. Also 5 ogel, oggel, 6 owgle. 
app. relatcd to ogtte, ouglie, owgly, obs. forms of 
UGLY a.; but the form in -e/, -/e is difficult to 
account for.} Ugly, repulsive, frightful. 

14.. Chancer’s Clerk's 1. 617 (Corp. MS.) Pis Oggel 
[AS. Lanse. ogel, Elles, etc. vgly, etc.] sergeaunt. 1553 
a Witson Rhet. 111 He flookes like a Tyger; a man would 
thinke he would eate one, his countenance is so ougle, 1554 
J. Proctor tr. Vincentius To Rdr., How owgle and carrion- 
lean ye are to se. 


Ouglesome, obs. f. UccLEsome, horrible. 
Ouglie, -ly, Ougsome, obs. ff. UcLy, Ucsome. 
Ouh, Ouhte, obs. forms of OWE, OvcuT. 
Ouin, Ouir, obs. forms of OVEN, OVE. 

t+ Ouir, coy. Sc. Obs. [app. a reduction of 
OUTHER conj.] Either, or. 

1535 STEWART Cron, Scot. 1. 22 Withoutin tarie ouir nycht 
ouir day, To Spanje lande tha tuke the narrest way. 

Ouir-, in comb.: sec OVER-. 

Ouistiti, var, Wistiti, S. American monkey. 
Ouk, oulk, Sc. forins of ME. wouke, WEEK. 
Oukaz, var. UKAasE. Oule, obs. f. AwL, OwL. 
Oulema, var. ULeua. Oulette, obs. f. OWLET. 
Ouller, obs. f. ALDER. Oulong, var. OoLonc. 
| Oulter-le-mer. aw /r. [= OF. ozltre 

la mer beyond the sea; misprinted, in Cowell, 
ouster-le-mer (by confounding the black letter 7 
and long s), and so rcpcated in subsequent law 
dictionaries down to Wharton 1883.) The plea 
or excuse of being beyond the sea. 

1607 CowELt /nterpr.,Ou/fter le mer (ultra mare) commeth 
of the French (ou/tre 1. ultra) and (fe mer i. mare) and it 
is a cause of excuse or Essoine, if a man appeare not in 
Court vpon Summons. 1617 Minsueu, Oulter le mer. 
[1670 BLount Law Dict., Ouster le mer. So 1729- in Jacos, 
1848- in WHARTON.] 

Oultrage, -ance, obs. ff. OUTRAGE, -ANCE, 

Oultre-, in comb., obs. form of OuTRE-. 

+ Ou'ltreli, adv. Obs. rare. [ad.OF. oulirément, 
mod.F. oudrément, excessively, absolutely, f. ouérd, 
OuTRE. Perh. confused or identified with Eng. 
oulerly, UTTERLY.] Absolutely, quite. 

1390 Gower Conf. I11. 230 Thei have him oultreli refused. 
| Oultrepreu, 2. Obs. rare. [a. F. oultre- 
preux (15th c. in Godef.), f. oudire, outre beyond, 
ultra-, + prezx valtant, brave.] Exceedingly brave. 

¢1477 Caxton Fason 32 The uaillyaunt and oultrepreu 
Jason was in this glorie and triumphe. 

Oumbylle,Oumber, oumer, Oumpere, obs. 
forms of Hum»Lre, UsBer, Umpire, 

Oun-, an occasional ME. spelling of UN-. 
Ounce (auns), 55.1 Forms: 4-6 unce, (5 
vunce, unch, once, owns, ouns, nouns, nowns, 
nonsse, oyns, 6 ownce, oonce, oince, ounc, 
ownche), 5- ounce. [a. OF. wnce (12th c. in 
Littré), F. ovce :—L. wncia twelfth part (of a pound 
ora foot). The L. word was already adopted in 
OE. in the form and sense of yace str. m., Inc; in 
Tate OE. it also appears as yndse, ynse wk. fem., 
ounce ; but the existing word is from French.] 

1. A unit of weight; originally, as still in Troy 
weight, the twelfth of a pound, but in avoirdupois 
or ordinary goods weight the sixteenth of the 
pound. 

The Troy ounce consists of 480 grains, and is divided into 
20 pennyweights; the avoirdupvis ounce contains 437°5 
grains, and is divided into 16 drams. Flusd ounce, a 
measure of capacity, containing an avoird. ounce of distilled 
water at 629 Fahr.(=28-4 cuhic centimetres), In the United 
States the fluid ounce is the quarter of a gill or 128th part 
of a gallon (= 29°57 cubic centimetres), containing 456033 
Brains of distilled water at its maximum density. It is thus 
an aliquot part of the pint, quart, and gallon, which the 
British fluid ounce is not. 

[c 1000 Sax. Leechid. 1.248 zenim. .anre yndsan [z.r. ynsan] 
Zewihte.] ¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 54 Mykelle brent 
gold, as sextene vnce amounte. ¢ 1386 Cnaucer Can.-Yeom. 
Prot. 203 Fyue or sixe Ounces [v. rr. vnce(s] .. Of siluer. 
1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 27 Take persole, peletre an 
oyns, and grynde, 14.. Mom.in Wr.-Wilcker 714/23 //ec 
semiuncia, half a nouns. 1463 A/ann. §& Housch. Exp, 
(Roxb.) 154 Gold weyyng xix. ownsys and half a ownsce, 
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the prise off every owns xxx.s. 1464 Paston Lett. Il. 154 
marg., After xxx.d. the unch. 1472 in Wilts, Archzol. Mag. 
(1868) XI. 337 A sacryng belle..weyng x vuncez, 1481 in 
Lng. Gilds (1870) 315 A spone of selver wayyng a nonsse. 
1488-9 Act 4 Hen. VII, c, 22 The gold..whiche they nowe 
sell for a pounde weight weyeth not above vij unces. 1526 
WriotHesLey Chron. (1875) 1. 15 An ownce sylvir fyne 
sterlinge at 38. 8d. 1552-3 /uv. Ch. Goods, Staffs. in Ann. 
Lichfield (1863) 1V. 70 Weynge by esty‘macon viij oonce. 
1554 Galway Arch.in 10th Rep. Hist. MSS, Com. App. 
v. 415 Every ounc therof ..to passe in iiii.s. sterling ihe 
ounc allways. 1559 Hills & Juv. N.C. (Surtees 1835) 183 
A crowne an oince fyue score oinces & thre quarters. 1571 
Will in Gentil, Mag. (1861) July 35 Weyng xvi. ownches 
and a quarter. 1646 Recorpe, etc. Gr. Artes 322, 20 pence 
weight maketh an ounce, and 12 ounces do make a pound. 
1725 N. Rosinson 74. Physick 261 {f there be any Signs of 
a Plethora, twelve Ounces of Blood may he taken away. 
1833 J. Hottanp Manuf detal 1. 305 The origin of the 
present avoirdupois pound of sixteen ounces, equal to 7680 
‘Troy grains, is involved in obscurity. 
b. /oosely: usually, A small quantity. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Prod. 677 By ounces henge hise lokkes pat 
he hadde. 1588 Suaxs. Z.Z. LZ. 111. 1.136 My sweete ounce 
of mans flesh, my in-conie lew. @1617 Bayne Ox EPA, i. 
(1643) 334 Not all at once, hut by ounces, as we say. 1719 
De Foe Crusoe u. ii, They had not an ounce {of bread and 
flesh] left in the ship. 1839-40 I. Tavtor Axc. Chr. (1842) 
II. ti. 100 The table was spread with some ounces of dry bread. 

c. fig. of imponderable things; esp. in pro- 
verbial expressions. | 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (1531) 42 Better is one vnce of good lyfe, 
than x pounde of pardon. 1629 Bk. Merry Riddles 26 An 
ounce of state requires a pound of gold. 1644 Mitton 
Fudgm, Bucer, To Parit., "Yo debate and sift this matter 
to the utmost ounce of Learning and Religion. 1670 Ray 
Proverbs, Sc. Prvv, 264 An ounce of mothers wit is worth a 
pound of Clergy. 1870 J. H. Newman Gram. Assent u. 
vill. 295 An ounce of common sense goes farther than many 
cartloads of logic. 

2. Used to render ovsa, the name of a coin of 
different values in Spain and Sicily. 

The value of the old Spanish doudbloon onza (of gold) was 
ahout 16 dollars, i.e. £3 125.; the Sicilian onza (of silver) 
was equal to about tos. 34d. 

1799 Netson 8 Mar. in Nicolas Dis. (1845) 111. 286 You 
will receive seven thousand ounces or 21,000 ducats. a 1850 
Rosser Dante & Cire. u. (1874) 275 Then how canst thou 
think to succeed alone Who hast not a thousand ounces of 
thine own? 1878 H. Gisss Ombre 10 General Castilla .. 
never liked playing for less than an ounce (£3 12s.) a fish. 

+3. a. A mcdixval measurc of time, eqtial to 
47 atoms (73 secs.): see ATOM 7. b. A measure of 
length or of surface, cqual to 3 inches. ec. A local 
Irish meastire of stirface: see quot. 1780. Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 1x. ix. (1495) Y vjh/2 A 
moment of tyme conteynyth twelue vnces and an vnce scuen 
and forty attomos. /éid. xix. cxxix. nnij/1 Wncia con- 
teyneth thre ynches in mesure. 1780 A. Vounc Jour fred. 
II. 90 In the parish of ‘looavister, they have a way of taking 
land by the ounce. .. An ounce is the sixteenth of a gineve, 
and is sufficient for a potatoe garden. 

4. a. attrib. Ot the weight of one ounce or 
(in comb.) so many ounces. 

1846 GREENER Sc. Gunnery 75 We have obtained avelocity 
with an ounce hall nearly doubling this. 1898 Daily News 
6 July 7/3 Next comes Canada’s proposal..of a charge of 
t}d. on ounce letters. 1rg00 /did. g May 5/5 The present 
four-ounce hread ration is to he further reduced. 

b. Comé., as ounce-grape (obs.), -measure, -nolch; 
+ ounce-land, a division of land in Orkncy, which 
paid to the earl one ounce of silver; ounce- 
thread, a kind of sewing thread. 

1601 Hottanp Pliny I. 410 We haue not spoken..of the 
Ounce-grapes, whereof euery one weighes a good ounce. 
1814 SHirrer Agric. Surv. Orku, 3: The lands in Orkney 
had heen early divided into ure or ounce lands, and each 
ounce land into eighteen penny lands, and penny-lands 
again into four-merk or farthing lands, corresponding to the 
feu-money paid at the time. 1844 G. Dopp /extile Manuf. 
iv. 140 The making of sewing-thread, known hy the names 
of ‘ounce-thread ‘and ‘nun’s-thread’, was commenced. 1861 
L. L. Noste /cebergs 248 The loss of a single ton of ice 
shifts ..it an ounce-notch on the bar of the mighty scale. 

Hence Owncer, a thing that weighs one or (iu 
comb.) so many ounces, as a/hree-ouncer. Ouncey 


a., yielding an ounce of gold to a certain measure. 

1864 Rocers Vew Rush i. 52 The ground .. is thickly 
interspersed with ouncy dust. 1886 Padf AM/al/ G. 21 May 
4/1 Tumbling hrooks teeming with ’three ouncers’. 

Ounce (auns), 54.2. Forms: 4unce, 5-7 once, 

owns, 7 onse, 6- ounce. [ad. OF. once (13th 
c.in Littré), /once (Voy.de Marc Pol, Godef. Compl.) ; 
cf. It. lonza, Sp. onza,onca. OF. fonce (according 
to Hatz.-Darm.) represents an earlier once (the / 
being confounded with the def. article) = It. oza:— 
pop. L. type */encia, for L. dyncea, deriv. of 
lync-em LYNX.] 

1. A name originally given to the common lynx, 
afterwards extended to other species, and still some- 
times applied in America to the Canada lynx and 
other specics. From 16th c. applied to various 
other small or moderatc-sized feline beasts, vaguely 
identified. 

13.. K. Alis. 5228 Bores, beres, and lyouns,.. Vnces grete, 
and leopardes. c1470 HeEnryson for. Fab. v. (Part. 
Beasts) xvi, The wyld once, the buk, the welterand hrok, 
@1586 SipNey Arcadia ut. Wks. 1724 II. 715 The lion heart, 
the ounce gave active might. 1590Snaxs. Mids. N.11. ii. 30 
Be it Ounce, or Catte, or Beare, Pard, or Boare with bristled | 
haire. 1598 B. Yonc Diana ox The pillers were supported | 
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with Lyons, Ounces and Tygres,.. cut of brasse. 1601 
Hotranp Péiny xxvin. viii. I. 316 The Onces be likewise 
taken for strange and forrein, and of all foure-footed heasts 
they haue the quickest eie and see best [Z. Peregrini sunt 
et lynces, qua clarissimi quadrupedum omnium cernunt]. 
1607 TopseLt, Fours. Beasts (1658) 380 The wilde heast 
which among the Germans is named Luchss (by making a 
name from the Lizz..the Spaniards do as yet call him hy 
the Latin name Linzce..amongst the harbarous writers he is 
called by the name of an Oxuzce (which I do suppose to be 
a panther). 1634 W. Woop New Eng. Prosp. (1865) 25 The 
Ounce or the wilde Cat, is as hig as a mungrell dog. 1648 
Gace Hest Ind. xii. (1655) 45 (Montezuma’'s Palace) Great 
cages..wherein were kept in some Lions, in other Tygres, 
in other Ownzes, in other Wolves. 1658 Puitiips, Onunce,.. 
also a kind of spotted beast called a Lynx. 1662 STILLINGFL. 
Orig. Sacr. 1. iv. § 7 Such as differ in size and shape from 
each other, as the Cat of Europe,and Ownce of India. 1667 
Micton /, Z. iv. 344 Tygers, Ounces, Pards Gambold before 
them. 1672 Jossetyn .Vew Eng. Karities 16 The Ounce 
or Wild Cat, 1s ahout the higness of two lusty Ram Cats. 

2. In current zoological nse: A feline beast (/e/7s 
uncia), inhabiting the lofty motntain ranges of 
Ccntral and Southern Asia ; it resembles the leopard 
in markings, but is smaller and of lighter ground 
colour, and has longer and thicker fur; also called 
mountain-panther and snow-leopard. 

[1607 TorsELe Four. Beasts (1658) 381 Ounces do commonly 
seem to be called rather Linxes then Panthers; but although 
some late writers do attribute the name toa Leopard or a 
lesser Panther, it seemeth notwithstanding corrupt from the 
Linx.] [1761 Burron //ist. Naturelle 1X. 152 La seconde 
espéce est la petite panthére d’Oppian..que les Voyageurs 
modernes ont appelé, Once du nom corrompu Lynx ou 
Lunx.] 1774 Gotvsm. Vat. fist. (1776) IL. 255 We will 
therefore call that animal of the panther kind, which is less 
than the panther, and with a longer tail, the ounce... The 
Ounce..is much less than the panther, heing not, at most, 
ahove three feet and a half long. 1843 Sir W. Jagrpine in 
Naturalist's Libr. Wl. 192 The ounce is first noticed hy 
Buffon. 

+b. Applied to the Cheetah: or Hunting Leopard: 
this being at first confounded with the Ounce of 
Buffon. Ods. 

1694 in Churchill’s Voy. (1704) 1V. 162 Besides Hawks and 
Dogs, they make use of a sort of Creatnres they call Ozses, 
ahout the bigness of a Fox, very swift, their Skins speckled 
like Tigers, and so Tame, that they carry them behind them 
on Horse-back. 1706 Pitiips, Ounce, is also a kind of 
tame Beast in Persia, niistaken for a lynx. 1801 SoutHry 
Thalaba 1x. xviii, And couchant on the saddle-how, With 
tranquil eyes and talons sheathed, The ounce expects his 
fiherty. 82x SHecrey Prometh. Unb, 1. i. 609 As hooded 
ounces cling to the driven hind. 

3. allrib. and Comb. + Ounce-stone, a rendering 
of Pliny’s Jyscurizm, a reputed precious stone, 
now understood to have been amber. 

esos A/em. Ripon (Surtees) III. 196 Et de 135. 5a. ex 
mutacione argenti..proowns taylles. 1583 Aates of Customs 
Dvh, Ounce skinnes the peece xs. 1601 Hottanp Pliny 
Il. 609 ‘That the Once stone or Lyncurinm is of the same 
colour that Ambre ardent which resembleth the fire. 1833 
Hr. Martineau Charmed Sea iv. 44 Mouse, ounce, and 
hare skins may serve us at present as wellas sables could do, 

Ounce, v. vare. [f. Ounce 5b.1] trans. To 
mark with the weight in otnces. 

1702 Lond. Gaz. 3863/4 It is ounced at the bottom 18. oz. 

unctuous, obs. form of Unctuots. 

[Ound: sce note under Ounpy a.] 

Ounde, variant of ONDE sb, Oés., spite. 

+Ounded, ///.a. Obs. [ad. F. onde, onde, 
Ounby, with substitution of Eng. ending -Eb 2.] 
a. Waved, wavy. b. //er. = UNDE. 

€1374 Cuaucer 7roylus i. 708 (736) Here ownded heer 
pat sonnyssh was of hewe She rente. ?a 1400 Morte Arth. 
765 Bothe his hede and hys hals ware halely alle over 
Oundyde of azure, enamelde fulle faire. 14.. A/S. Lincoln 
A. i. 17 If. 39 (Halliw.) The tayle was ounded overthwert 
with a colour reede as rose. 

Ounder-: see UNvDER-. 

+ Ownding, v4/. sb. Obs. [f. *ounde v., repr. 
F. onder to wavc, make wavy.] An adorning with 


undtilating lines in imitation of waves. 

1386 Ciuaucer Pars. T. » 343 The cost of embrowdynge 
the degise endentynge barrynge owndynge[z. 77. owndeynge, 
owndyng] palynge wyndynge or hendynge and semblahle 
wast of clooth in vanitee. ; 

+’?Ounds, tx/. Obs. [For zwozzds, i.e. God's 
wounds: cf. ZouNDS.] An obsolete oath, used as 
an exclamation of anger, stirprise, etc. 

1706 Farqunar Recruit. Officer u. ti, Off with your hats; 
‘ounds, off with your hats ! 

+Ou'ndy, 2. Obs. Also 4-3 owndy, ownde, 
6 oundé.  [a. F. ondé, -ée (in 14th c. orders Godef. 
Compl.) :—L. undat-um, f. undare to wave, curl, 
unda wave.) Waved, wavy; in //er. = UNDE. 

¢ 1384 Cnaucer //. Fame mi. 296 Hir heere that ovndye 
[v. r. owndy] was and crips. [15899 THyNNE A setnade. (1875) 
36 Her heare was oundye, that is, layed in rooles vppone 
and downe, lyke waues of water when they are styrred 
with the winde.] ?a@ 1400 Morte Arth. 193 Ownde of azure 
alle ouer. a1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VHT 79h, The other 
side clothe of Tissue of silver, and clothe of gold of Tissue 
entered ounde the one with y° other, the ounde is warke 
wavyng up and doune,.. and on the other side that was 
ounde was sette with signes called cifers of fine gold. _ 

[The passage from Hall's Chron. is erroneously reprinted 
in A. Fleming’s //olinshed (1587) L11. 860/1, with ound for 
ounde; it is misunderstood by Halliwell and explained as 
sb. ounde ‘a kind of lace, a curl’, The imaginary sh. so 
explained appears in Cent. Dict, and Funk's Standard in 
the form ound.) 
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Oune, obs. f. Own a.,ONn; obs. pa. pple. of OWE. | 

Oupe, owpe, app. var. of AWPE, ALP, OLP, 
bull-finch. 

rsgt_ Percivat, Sp. Dict., Fraylezitlo, ave, an oupe. 
[1599 Minsuev, A bird with blacke feathers on the head, like 
linget, called of some, an Owpe.] 

Ouph (anf). Also 7-ouphe, 7 owf, ouf. [A 
variant of AUF, OaF; perth. originating in a scribal 
or typographical error for azgph or oaph, which 
seems more prob. than that it is a genuine dial. 
variant. App. first in Shaks. (folio 1623).] 

1623 Shaks.’s Merry WV... iv.49 Wee'ldresse Like Vrchins, 
Ouphes, and Fairies, greene and white. /d/d. v. v. 61 Strew 
good lucke (Ouphes) on every sacred roome. 1678 RyMER 

Trag. last Age 129 He is turn’d amorous Owf. 1694 
Mottevux Raéde/ais v. Prol. Pantagr. Prognost., Dolts, Block- 
heads, Ninnyhammers, and silly Oufs. 1882 SwinsurNE 
Tristram of Lyonesse 108 Or how shall } trust more than 
ouphe or elf Thy truth to me-ward, who beliest thyself? 

Hence Ou'phish a. 

1896 J. Lumspen Poems 140 An implike ouphish ditty. 

Our (avez), frox. Forms: 1 tre, 2-5 ure, 
(hure, 3 hore), 3-5 ur, (4 wr); 3-6 oure, (3-4 
hour(e), 4-5 owre, 4- our, (5-7 owr, 5 owur, 
6 eure, 7 or). [Com. Teutonic: see below.] In | 
OE. used (invariably) as the genitive pl. of the 
Ist person pronoun, and (with adj. inflexions) as 
the corresponding possessive pronoun, whether 
adjectively or absolutely. In mod, Eng. only the 
possessive pronoun used adjectively, the absolute 
form being Ours. See the paradigm in I prov. 

A. personal pron. {[OE. (téser, usser) ure = 
OFris., OS. zser, OHG. unsar, ON. vdr, Goth. 
unsara.} The genitive plural of the first personal 
pronoun: = Ofus. (InOE.alsothe genitive governed 
by some adjs. and vbs.) Os. (or blending with the 
poss. pron. B. 1, in some phrases, as ¢7 our midst = 
in the midst of us, 07 our behalf, and with sense of 
the objective genitive, as 77 our despile, in our 
defence, our dismissal, our accusers, our pursuers). 

Beowulf 1386 Ure zzhwyle sceal ende gebidan worolde 
lifes. agoo Ags. Ps. (Vh.) xi. g Deah .. heora sy mycle ma 
ponne ure. c1000 AELFric Gen. iii. 22 Adam can yfel and 
god, swaswauresum. c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Uh.) cxiii. 2x Weord 
Ou ure gemyndig. ¢1175 Land, Hom. 21 Pah ure an heofde 
idon eower alre sunne. c¢ x2z00 ORMiN 7766 Pat ure nan ne 
purrfe Ut off pe rihhte we33e gan. cx205 Lay. 16311 Betere 
beod ure fifti, a x225 Leg. Kath. 803 Hwuch ure is keinpe. 
€ 1250 Gen. & Ex. 2262 Ne wiste ur non gilt dor-on. @ 1300 
K. Horn 815 3ef vre on ouercomep 30ur preo. ¢ 1380 Sir 
Ferumb. 2629 Our on mot nedes leuen her. na 

b. esp. when accompanied by the genitive 
plural of Au: our all, OE. ure ealra, ME. oure 
aller, of us all, all our. See ALLER, 

cx000 Ags. Ps, (Th.) Ixxxvi. 6 Ure ealra bliss eardhzb- 
bendra on anum pe ece standep. c1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 
213 Pat is ure alre wune. ¢1200 OrMIN 7491 Ure allre land 
iss Paradis. @1300 Fadl & Passion 51 in &. E. P. (1862) 14 
Maid bere heuen king pat is al ure creatoure. ax1300 
Cursor M. 9709 (Cott.) Wit-vten vr al (Gots, all vre] comun 
a-sent. ¢%3386 CnHaucer Pro/. 823 Vp roos oure hoost and 
was oure aller cok (v.77. oure alder, our alper, owre alder]. 

B. possessive prow. [OE, (ziser) ttre = OF ris. 
ase, OS., ODu. wxsa (MDu. onse, Du. onze, ors), 
OHG. wzxsér (MHG., Ger. uzser), ON. var-r, 
Goth. zzsar), arising from inflecting the genitive pl. 
in A. as an adj., which in some of the langs. caused 
a contraction of the original form. 

OE, ire was declined like ordinary adjs. in -e, as gréue; 
remains of this, as gen. sing. masc. and neuter rvs, dat. 
sing. and pl. dr, later ze, acc, sing. m. zrne, were still 
in use in 12-13the 

l. Of or belonging to us, i.e. to the speakers, or 
to the speaker and the person or persons whom he 
speaks for or includes. The possessive adj. cor- 
responding to WE, Us; expressing the genitive of 
possession; also the objective genitive, as 7 our 
defence, our Maker, our persecutors: see A. 

In the first two OE. instances it has the value of the geni- 
tive casein A: fo our both = to both of us; of our none = of 
none of us. 

Beowulf 2659 Urum (dat.) sceal sweord ond helm byrne 
ond byrdu-scrud bam zemzene. ¢897 K. ALFRED Gregory's 
Past, 211 ze habbab zecyded Szt ge ures nanes ne siendon. 

c893 K. A&trrep Ovos. 1. i. §1 Ure ieldran ealne pisne 
ymbhwyrft pises middangeardes..on breo todzldon. cxrooo 
Ags. Gosp. Matt. vi. 11 Urne gedezhwamlican hlaf syle us 
todez [c1160 Hatton G. ure}. /bid.12 And forsyf us ure 
gyltas swa swa we forgyfad urum gyltendum [//atton G. 
ure.. ure]. — Lukei. 71 He alysde us of urum feondum 
[Hatton G.uren feonden]. @1200 Jforal Ode 195 Vre forme 
fader gult we abujed alle. c1250 Gen. & Ex. 2261 It was 
in ure seckes don. ¢1275 Lay. 3656 And Aganippus hour 
king. /éid. 8545 Hail beo pou hore kinge. a1300 Cursor 
M. 23698 (Edinb.) For wr [Cott., Gott. vr, Fairxf our, Trin. 
oure] eldern pliht. ¢1300 Havelok 338 Sa{y] we nou forth 
in hure spelle. ¢x325 Sfce. Gy Warw. 506 Holi writ is oure 
myrour In whom we sen al vre socour. ¢1330 R. BRUNNE 
Chron. Wace 3480 What do 3e, Vs to chalange of vur fe? | 
1375 Ael. Ant. 1. 38 Oure uchedayes bred 3eve us to 
day. ¢x485 Digby Alyst. 1. 405 The law ys commyttyd 
to owur aduysment. 1536 Cromwett in Merriman Lif 
& Lett. (1g02) 11. 13 My lorde Chaunceler and I by owyr 
letteres.,aduertysyed you therof. 1593 Suaks. A7ch. //,u. i. 
245 Gainst us, our lives, our children, and our heirs, 1722 
Apnpison Spect, No. 421 Pg The Perfection of our Sight above 
our other Senses. 1848 ‘THackeray I’an. F. xl,‘ Miss Briggs 
and I are plunged in grief..for the death of our Papa.’ 
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b. Of the body of Christians, as Our Lord, Our | 
Saviour, Our Lady, or of humanity, as Our Father. 
97: Blickl. Hom, 11 Ure Drihten Hzlend Crist. did. 
13 Ponne bib Drihten ure se trumesta stapol. c¢ 1000 Ags. 
Gosp. Matt. vi. 9 Fieder ure pu pe eart on heofonum. @1175 
Cott, f/0m. 235 Bodeden ures hlafordes to-cyme. ¢ 1175- 
1832 [see Lapy sé. 3]. a1225 Ancr. R. 66 3e, mine leoue 
sustren, uolewed ure lefdi. 1340 Ayend.6 Pet oure lhord 
him-zelf ous uorbyet. @1548 Hatt Chrou., /fen. VII 15 
In y® yere ofour redempcion .M,cccc.1xxxvili. 1568 GRAFTON 
Chron. 1. 31 The yere of our Lorde M.c. 1650 Futter 
Pisgah 1. x. 433 Handselled with our Saviour’s heavenly 
Sermon. 1850 Ropertson Ser. Ser. 1. xvi, Our Lord 
affixed a new significance to the word Love. 1853 /é7d. 
Ser. 11. xxii, What did our Redeemer mean? 
ce. In impcrial or royal use, instead of my. 
Corresponding to the similar use of WE, q.v. 

[cx075 Laws of William in Schmid Gesetze 354 Willelmus 
rex Anglorum, dux Normannorum, omnibus hominibus suis, 
Francis et Anglis, salutem. Statuimus imprimis super 
omnia, unum Deum per totum regnum nostrum venerari.] 
1258 Eng. Proclam. Ilen. III 4 And we hoaten alle vre 
treowe in pe treowbe bat heo vs osen. 1467-8 Rolls of 
Parit. V. 590/1 Edmund Hampden Knyght, oure Rebell. 
1568 Grarton Chron. I]. 103 Geven at Laterane the tenth 
yere of our popedome. 1594 SHaxs. Kick. ///, 1. i. 120 
Heauen will take the present at our hands, 1708 Royal 
Proclam. 18 Jan. in Lond. Gaz. No. 4403/2 The Watermen 
belonging to..Ourmost Dear Consort. 1837 Reval Proclam., 
Vicroria R. Our Will and Pleasure is, That, [etc.] Given |; 
at Our Court at Kensington, the Twenty-first Day of June | 
1837, in the First Year of Our Reign. | 

da. In vaguer sense; With whom or which we | 
have to do; whom we have in mind; of whom (or 
which) we are speaking; of the writer and his | 
readers, or mercly of the writer. Hence used by | 
editors and reviewers. Cf. WE. | 

1612 Proc. Virginia 68 in Capt. Smith's Wks. (Arb.) 141 | 
If we should each kill our man. 16x2 T, Taytor Comm. 
Vitus i. 6 This sinne .. against which our Apostle leuelleth. 
1653 H. More Antid. Ath. 11. it (712) 47 So our profound 
Atheists and Epicureans..do not stick toinfer. 1780 Becx- 
FoRD Biog. Mem. 148 Here our artist remained six weeks. 
1784 T. SHERIDAN Swift's Vs. Pref., Impropriations which 
run thro’ the whole body of the works, not only of our 
author, but of all other English writers. 18x6 Scott Antig. 
xxvi, We must now introduce our reader to the interior of 
the fisher’s cottage. JWod. Here we take leave of ourauthor. 

+2. absolutely: = Ours. Obs. 

In OE. and Early ME. the predicative and absolute use 
had (as in ordinary adjs.) the same form as the attributive. 
This continued with some southern writers down to the 
17th c., although the differentiated form wyxes, ou7ves, Ours, 
had arisen in the north before 1300, and had become general 
Eng. by 1500. 

¢ 897 K. AS-FreD Gregory's Past, xlv. 335 Hiera ezen we 
him sellad nalles ure. ¢ 1000 Ags. Gosf. Mark xii. 7 Ponne 
bid ure seo yrfeweardnes. c1200 77in. Coll. Hom. 145 
Vine sunnen be bed forgiuene. Swo beo us alle ure. 1297 

. Grouc. (Rolls) 4396 Vre is pe maystrye. J/é7d. 9368 Pe 
rizte al oure is. ax300 Cursor M. 7465 (Cott.) A man o 
pair gains an of vr [/aizf oure]. 1340 Ayend, 112 Hit is 
oure uor he hit ous let. ¢1374 Cuaucer Troylus 1. 511 
(539), I wil be ded or she shal bleuen oure. 1425-6 Br. oF 
WINCHESTER in Chron. London 166 Your owne wele and 
our alle. ¢1489 Caxton Sounes of Aymon xxvi. 545 Your 
fader dyde assaylle our by treyson. 1§54-9 Songs & Ball. 
Philip & Mary (1860) 5 Hys ryghtyusnes ys owr, owr in- 
equyte ys hys. 1601 Damien Civ, Wars vi. Ixi, We rule 
who live: the dead are none of our. 164: ‘SMeEcTYMNuUsS’ 
Vind, Answ. ii.38 Our is the more ancient Liturgie, and our 
the more noble Church. 

3. Our Father. Used as a name of the ‘ Lord’s 
Prayer’: = PATERNOSTER. 

31882 Epna Lyatt Donovan xl, Together [they] .. said the 
‘Our Father ‘ and sealed their reconciliation. 

4. Our Lady’s, esp. in names of plants: see 


Lavy 56. 17, LaDy’s CUSHION, etc. 

+ Our, con7. Obs., app. reduced from OUTHER: see 
under OR con. A. B. 

Our, obs. or dial. var. OVER adv., prep., ¥.; obs. 
f. Hour; var. of OWHERE Odés. 

Our-, obs. var. (chiefly Sc.) of OVER-, in comb., 
as in ourfrel, ourga (= OVERGO), ourhand, etc. 

“Our, suffix (repr. AF. -our, OF. -or, -ur, -edr, 
-elir, mod.F. -ezr), the earlier spelling of the suffix 
-or, regularly used in ME., and still commonly re- 
tained (in Great Britain, but not in America) in 
some of the words of ME. age, or of subsequent 
formation on the pattern of these; e.g. colour, 
honour, saviour, splendour, candour: see -oR suffix. 

b. In a few words, the suffix -ov7 (= F. -ez7), 
indicating state, is added to roots of Teutonic 
origin, as in dreadour, quenchour, raddour, q. Vv. 
C. -our is in some words a corruption or altera- 

tion of some other ending, as in arbour, armour, 
behaviour, demeanour, endeavour, harbour, haviour, 
neighbour, parlour, q. v. 

Ourage, variant of OVERAGE Oés., work. 

Ourali, variant form of WoURALT. 

Ouralwhere, oure-: see OVERALLWHERE. 

Ouran for our-ran, obs. pa. t. of OVERRUN. 

Ourane, Sc. = over one, together : see OVER prep. 

Ourang-outang, -utang, ff. ORANG-OUTANG. 

Ourano-: see URANo-. 

Ourari, variant of CURARE, WOURALI. 

+ Ourbeld, Za. fple. Sc. Obs. [pa. pple. of 
ourbetld, {. ou7-, OVER- + BEILD ¥.} Covered over. 


OURS. 


¢ 1450 Ho.iann /fow/at672 Braid burdis and benkis, our. 
beld with bancouris of gold. 


Our-burd, Ourcower, Our-croce, obs. Sc. 
ff. OVERBOARD, -COVER, -CROSS. 

+ Ourdi'rk, v. Sc. Obs. [f. our-, OvER- + 
dirk, DaRK v.) trans. To overdarken, overcloud. 

21568 in Dunbar’s Poems (1893) 329 We may nocht in this 
vale of bale abyd, Ourdirkit with ihe sable clud nocturn. 

Ourdraif, -drave, -driff, ctc., obs. ff. OvER- 
DRIVE V. Ourdraw, obs. Sc. form of OVERDRAW. 

Oure, obs. form of Hour, Ore, Our, Your. 

Oure, s6.: see OvER, OvrE, shore. 

Oure, obs. form, chiefly Sc., of OVER; also in 
combination, as oure-al, ouredreve (OVERDRIVE), 
ourehaile (OVERHALE), ourelip, oureman, ouresayle 
(OVERSAIL), etc. Ourebi: see Onr51. 

Ourels, = owher else: see OWMERE, anywhere. 

Ouren, Oures, obs. forms of Oury, Ours. 

Ouretyrve, var. OVERTERVE O6s., to overturn. 

Ourharl, Ourhele, Ouer-hie, obs. Sc. ff. 
GVERHARL, -HELE, -HIGH. Ouric, variant of Uric. 

Ourie (aui; #ri), 2. north. dial.; now only 
Sc. Forms: 4 ouri, 8-9 ourie, owrie, 9 oory. 
[Origin obscure: cf. Icel. zrig wet, f. 27 drizzling 
rain.} Poor in appearance, shabby; dull, dingy; 
dreary, melancholy, languid. 

€1325 A/etr. {7om. 88 He changed son his ouri wed, And 
forth into the halle he yed. 1785 Burns 4 Winter Night 
ili, I thought me on the ourie cattle, Or silly sheep, wha 
bide this brattle O’ winter war. a@1810 TANNAHILL Lasses 
a’ leuch Poems (1846) 145 Maggie was sitting fu’ ourie an’ 
hlate. 1837 R. Nicort Poems (1843) 82 The winter rain- 
drap owrie fa's, 1865 Mrs. Cartyte Lett. II]. 261 That 
oory, dingy paint and paper. 

Ow-rishness, sonce-wd. [f. OUR pron, + -18u1 
+ -NESS.] The quality of belonging to or of 
being connected with ourselves. 

1819 CoLeripceE in Renz. (1836) 1]. 15x Yet there is a sort 
of unhired fidelity, an ourishness about all this that makes 
it rest pleasant in one’s feelings. 1860 K. H. Dicay Even. 
on Thames 1, 320 Yhere is a sort of ourishness, to use a 
word of Coleridge’s, in the way that some people speak of 
the country or town they live in. 

Ourlawer, -layer: see OVERLAYER. 

Ourloft, Ourman, Ourpast, etc., obs. Sc. ff. 
OrLoP, OVERMAN, OVERPAST, etc. 

Ourn (auein), Zoss. 707. dial, Also 5 ouren, 
ourun. [f. Our foss. prou., as in hern, etc., app. 
by form-association with my, mine, thy, thine: see 
Hisn. These -7 forms are midland and southern. ] 
= OURS. 

3380 Wyciir Sel. Wks. 11. 154 His conversacioun is in 
hevene, as ouren shulden be. 1382 — Gen. xxvi. 20(MS. E, 
@1390) Ourn is the water (17S. A, Oure]. /bsd. xxxiv. 21 
And oure [4/SS. 8, D, E, F, H, ourn] we shulen syue to 
hem. ¢1420 — AZark xii. 7 And the eritage schal be oure 
[ATSS. G, #, ourun]. ¢ 1420 Chron. Vilod. 985 Yo jeue us 
pe lond ajeyn pat ouren is. 17xx J. GREENWoop Eng. Grant. 
105 Hern, Ourn, Yourn, Hisn, for Hers, Ours, Yours, His, 
is bad English. 1778 Foote 77ip fo Calais 11. 52 Instead of 
doing like our’n, they wear their woollen smocks over the rest 
of their cloaths. 186x Hucues Yom Brown at Oxf. xxiii, 
‘Wer’ be 'em then?’..‘Aal-amang wi’ ourn in the limes’. 
1861 Lower Biglow P, Ser. ui. 169 Ourn’s the fust thru- 
by-daylight train. ; 

+QOurn, v. Os. [Of obscure origin; known 
only in the work quoted. Stratmann compares 
ON. orna to get warm, Sw. orza to grow musty.] 

1. zutr. ? To rage, be enraged. 

c1400 Destr. Tray 6404 Ector for pat od dynt ournyt in 
hert, Wode for the wap, as a wild lyon. 

b. Of uncertain sense. 
c1400 Destr. Troy 2203, 1, ournand in elde with arghnes 
inhert. did. 2540 If Elinus be argh, & ournes for ferde,.. 
let other men Aunter, abill perfore. 


2. trans. ? To enrage; to rouse, 

cx400 Destr. Troy 4857 We haue ournyt hym with angur, 
ertid hym mykill. 

Hence + Ourning v0/. sé., ? raging, rage. 

cx400 Destr, Troy 4767 Yche freke, bat bai found, felly 
pai slogh, Old men & other, with ournyng, to dethe. /é7d. 
12711 This Othe, with ournyng, ordant belyue Letturs by a 
lede bat he leell trist, To Agamynon gay wif. 

Ourn, -e, = 077, obs. pa. t. of Run v. 

Ourn, Ournement, obs. ff. OnN, ORNAMENT. 

Ourology,-mancy,-scopy: see URoLoey, etc. 

Cur-quar(e, -quhare, var. OURWHERE Oés. 

Our-ryn, obs. Sc. form of OVERRUN. 

Ours (aueiz), Joss, pron. Forms: 4 ures, uris, 
urs, ors, 4-6 ouris, 4-5 ourys, owres, 5-6 oures, 
owris, 5 ourez, 7-9 our’s, 4- ours. [In form 
a double possessive, f. poss. pron. #7, “re, OUR + 
-es (cf. hers, yours, theirs); of northern origin: 
cf£ the midl. and southern ouvex, OuRN; and see 
OUR oss. pron. 2.] 

The absolute form of the possessive pronoun 
Oor, used when no sb. follows, i.e. either abso- 
lutely or predicatively: Our one, our ones; that 
or those belonging to us. (= F. /e nétre, la nétre, 
les néires, Ger, der, die, das tnsere, unsrige.) 
+ Ours two, ours all = of us two, of us all. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 11784 (Cott.) Bot for he es godd mighti 
sene, Vres ar fallen donbe-dene. 47d. 27579 (Cott.) Pai haf 
in baim sum hidd bunte Pat better mai pan ors [v. 7. owres} 


a 


OUR-SCALIT. 


be. 13.. /did. 12285 (Gott.) Jour sun has vres (Co/¢. urs nu, 

Tr. bal oures] feld wid strijf. ¢1386 Cuaucer Pard, T. 458 
Ffor wel ye woot pat al this gold is oures [(Camé. WS. ourys}. 
1440 Generydes 2989 Vhis day was therys, Another shalbe 
ourez. ¢1440 Vork Myst. xiii. 219 Pat childe was neuere 
oures two. 1533 Gau Nicht Vay 45 He and al his is owris. 
1656 Watier /0 my Lord Protector viii, Your highness, 
not for ours alone, But for the world’s Protector shall be 
known. 1796 H. Hunter tr. S¢.-Prerre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 
I. 190 The second Current..inclused between the Continent 
of America and ours. 1874 Mortey oon (1886) 129 
Ours, as has been truly said, is ‘a time of loud disputes and 
weak convictions '. 

b. Ofours: see OF 44. 

13.. Cursor VW. 7465 (Gott.) A man of his again a man of 
ouris {Co¢é. ur], fours may winne his instourn 1413 ’rlg7. 
Sozte (Caxton 1483) 1. xiii. 8 Muche more wold it semen skyle 
that he be one of ourys. 1526 Tinpatr. 1 Cor. i. 2 All them 
that call on the name of oure lorde lesus Christ in every 
place, both of theirs and of oures {Wvcuir, of hem and oure}, 
1578 Chr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers (1851) 540 This weak 
and feeble fortress of ours. 1837 Cartyte / ry. Kev. I1}.1. 
vi, O shrieking beloved brother blockheads of mankind, let 
us close those wide mouths of ours. A/od. This garden of 
ours has been neglected. ; 

+c. race use. As the second of two possessives 
before a substantive, where ozr is the ordinary form. 

1564 JeweL Afol. Ch. Eng. Ded , Whiche.. youre and ours 
moste vertuous and learned soueraigne Ladie and Mastres 
shal see good cause to commende. 

+ Our-scalit, pa. pple. Sc. Obs. [From vb. 
*our-( = over-)scale.} Covered over as with scales. 

1508 Dunsar Goldyn Targe 26 The purpur hevyn our 
scailit in silver sloppis. 

Ourself (auese'lf), fron. Forms: see Our 
and Setr. [A parallel formation to next, with 
se/f instead of se/ves, appearing first in 14th c. 

Tt may have arisen out of our selven, through our setve, 
our selfe, finally with ¢ mute, as in the infinitive of vbs. 
(e.g. holden, hotde, Aold); but, un the other hand, it may 
have been a distinct formation, with the uninflected se// 
(cf. myself, ourself, with my own, our own).] , 

Emphatic and reflexive pronoun, corresponding 
to we, ws, originally not differing in sense from 
OurseELves; but subsequently differentiated, so as 
to be used mostly in those cases in which we refers 
to a single person or is not definitely plural ; e. y. 
in royal, divine, or editorial utterance, or when 
used vaguely in the sense of ove, oneself. 

In mod. South Se oursef is collective, oursets is indi- 
vidual; e.g.'we do everything oxrse/', but ‘we'll settle it 
atween oursels'. : . 

I. L£mphatic. 1. Standing alone, as subject, as 
object direct or indirect, or in predicate after de, 
become, or the like. 

a@1400-50 Alexander 3528 Oure-selfe & oure seruage is 
surely joure awen, 1509 Hawes /’ast, Pleas. xxx, (Percy 
Soc.) 150 Now trouth of his right dooth our selfe exhorte. 
1567 Gude 4 Godlie B.(S.T.S.) 16 Our natiue sin in Adame 
to expeil And all trespas committit bs our sell. 1617 
Suaks. Cymé, v. v. 73 Which our selfe haue granted. 1711 
Snartess. Charac. (1737) 1. 37 So puzzl'd -that they knew 
not .. whether there were really in the world any such 
person as our-self. 1715-20 Pore /édiad xvu. 516 Ourself will 
swiftness to your nerves impart, Ourself with rising spirits 
swell your beart. 1785 Burns Death §& Dr. Hornbook ii, 
That e’er he nearer comes oursel 'S a muckle pity. 1814 
Scorr Ld. of /slesvi.xxxvii, Ourself will grace.. The bridal 
of the Maid of Lorn. 1847 Tennyson /’rinc. 111, 309, 303 
Ourself. .learnt.. This craft of healing. Were you sick, 
ourself Would tend upon you. 

2. In apposttion with we or (rarely) zs. 

1484 Caxton Fahles of /Esop u. ii, For we oure self ben 
cause of this meschyef. 1601 Snaxs. Fut. C. um. i. 8 
Art. O Casar, reade mine first: for mine’s a suite That 
touches Cwsar neerer... Czs. What tuuches vs our selfe, 
shall be last seru'd. 1609 Daniet Civ. Wars vin. lv, We 
will our selfe take time to heare Your Cause at large. 

Il, 3. Acflexive: as direct or indirect object. 

13.. Cursor Al. 23791 (Cott.) Qui sell we vr-self [d/n., 
Fairf., 7rin.vs; Gott. vs-self} vnto bat soru? 13.. Chron. 
R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1076 (MS. B) Pat beb here bi oure self (so 
MSS. B, y; A/S. A, vs sulve; A/S. 0, vssulf)as at pe worldes 
ende. ¢1490 Destr. Troy 4933 To macche vs with monhede 
& might of our selfe [cf. /ésd. 7860 We are folke full fele.. 
Assemblit in this Cite oure seluyn tokepe}. ¢1460 Fortescue 
Abs. & Lim. Mon. vi, (1885) 121 We that mey harme owre 
selff with all thes defautes. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon 
iii. 78 Broder, .. let vs make redy ourselfe for to yssue out. 

1563 //omilics 1. Matrimony (185) 501 For this folly is 
ever .. grown up wth us,..to think highly by ourself, 
so that none thinketh it inset to give place to another. 
1836-9 Dickens $k. Boz, Vauxhall Gard, by Day, We, 
from the mere force of habit, found ourself running among 
the first. 1834 tr. Lotze's Mletaph. 179 That a complete 
vacuum could not be represented to the mind, without at 
least reserving a place in it for ourself. 


Ourselves (ausiselvz), pron. pi. Forms: see 
Our and Sev. [The original construction was 
nom. we selfe, acc. us selfe, dat. rts selfuin; whence 
ME. ws selven. In 14th c. this was superseded in 
north. dial. by 27 se/ven, midl. our ie selven (whence 
perh., through once selve, our(e selfe, the form 
OURSELY). Before 1500, our(e selfs, our selves, 
appeared and became the standard form: cf. your- 
selves, thenrselves, and see SELF.] The emphatic 
and reflexive pronoun corresponding to we, ws. 

I. Emphatic. 

_1. Standing alone, as subject, as object direct or 
indirect, or in predicate after de, become, or the like. 

1591 SHAKs, 7wo Gent, 1, i. 76 The Treasure .. with our 
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selues, afl rest at thy dispose. 1393 — Rich. //,1. i. 16 
Our selues will heare Th’ accuser, and the accused, freely 
speake. 1650 Baxter Saints’ A. iti. (ed. 8) 108 Ourselves 
are the greatest snare to ourselves. 1773 Life N. Frowde 
47 We were not ourselves till some Weeks after their De- 

arture. 1822 Hazcitr J7adée-t. II, xvii. 388 We had as 
tef not be,as not be ourselves. 1846 GreEENER Sc. Gunnery 
320 Very satisfactory..to the owners of the ships if not to 
ourselves. [diaf. 1890 W. A. Wattace Only a Sister? 87 
Nobbut one of oursens dressed up like.] 

2. In apposition with we or (rately) zs. 

[13.. Cursor A. 21878 (Cott.) If we cuth oght vr-seluen 
(Fatrf. our-seluen; &din., Gott. us seluin) knau.] 1526 
TinpaLe Johniv. 42 We have herde hym oure selves. 1621 
Biste 7rans!. Pref. 1 The light .. that we haue attained 
vnto our selues. 1725 Ramsay Gent. Shepa. i. ii, We anes 
were young oursells. 1736 ButLer Ana/. 1. i. 28 Appropri- 
ated to us ourselves. 1884 Mas. OvipHant Sir Tom I. x. 
133 When we are ourselves poor. : 

II. 3. Reflexive. As direct or indirect object. 

[ce 1400 Chaucer's Wife's Prot. 812 We fille acorded by vs 
seluen two (Camé., Lansd., Hart. oure scluyn, seluen, our 
seluen). c1440 Gesta Hom... xxxvi. 146 (Harl. MS.) Yf we 
come afor, and accuse oure selvene.) 1495-6 ?éusmpton Corr. 
115 We shall endevor ourselfs. 1526 ‘inpALe 2 Co». iii. 5 
Nor that we are sufficient off oure selves to thynke eny 
thynge as it were of oure selves. 1534 Etryot Doctrinal of 
Princes 6 We..litle do avaunce our selfes to..vertue. 1611 
Bisce Transl. Pref. 1 We subject our selues to euery ones 
censure, 1665 Dovte Occas. Koff. ww. xvii. (1848) 271 If we 
.-did not as much flatter our selves, and disguise our 
selves, to our selves, as we flatteringly disguise our selves 
to others. 1772 Priestcev /nst. Relig. (1782) 1. 68 We are 
capable of governing ourselves. 1786 Burns 7o a Louse 
vil, To see oursels as others see us! 1860 'lHACKERAY Round. 
Papers, De Fuvent, Wks, 1872 X. 61 At the pastrycook’s 
we may have over-eaten ourselves. A/od. We have given 
ourselves the pleasure of calling on you. 

Ourset, dursit, Ourslide: see OVER-. 

+ Ourspinner, v. Sc. Obs. [f. our, OVER + 
“spinner, freq. of SPIN v.: see -ER5.} frans. To 
traverse rapidly, ‘spin’ along over. 

1513 Dovuctas “2 xners iv. iv. 53 The hirdis of hartis .. 
Ourspynnerand with swyft cours the plane vaill. 

Ourstraught, obs. Sc. f. OVERSTRETCHED. 

Ourstred, Sc. f. pa. t. of OVERSTRIDE, 


+Ourstrenkle, v. Sc. Oss. [f. ovr, OVER 
+ strenkle, STRINKLE, to sprinkle.] ‘ras. To 
sprinkle over, oversprinkle. 

¢ 1450 Wisdom Solomon in Ratis Raving etc. 12 Pe fresch 
watter..that be the wertew of the hevyn, ourstrenklys the 
erde. /déd. 24 The rane our-strenklys the erde. 

Oursyle, variant of OvEKSILE Oés., to cover. 

+ Ourt = hourt, obs. f. Llunt. Hence + Ourt 
majest6 = hurt majesty, LESE-MAJESTY. 

1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxvi. (Mycholas) 388 Sayand: ‘ pai 
part had al thre of crime of ourt maieste ’. 

Ourta, -tak/e, obs. northern ff. OVERTAKE vz. 

Ourthort, -thourth, -thwart, -thwort, obs. 
Sc. ff. OvErtHwartr. Ourthraw, -throw, Sc. 
ff, OvERTHRoW. Ourtirve, -tyrf, -tyrve, Sc. 
ff. OVERTERVE Ods., overturn. 

Ourtummylit, Sc. pa. t. of OVERTUMBLE v. 

Ourweill, obs. Sc. form of OVERWELL v. 


+ Ourwhere, ouerwhere, adv. Ods. Forms: 
4 Our, ouper-, our-, or-quar(e; awre-, aure- 
quare, aure quere, 4-5 ouerwhere, owerwhere, 
-whare, ourwhar(e ; 5 owr-qwher, awre where. 
[A reduction of omtherwhere, autherwhere, {. 
OUTHER + WHERE, the contraction being the same 
as in outher, our, ather, ar, either, ev, other, or, 
whether, wher. ‘The etymological sense was thus 
‘ either-where ’, i.e. ‘either one where or the other’, 
‘somewhere or other’, and thus at length = 
OWHERE anywhere. 

It is possible that our- or ower- was later associated with 
over, and so with such combinations as overall, overall. 
where, whence perh. sense b; but the northern forms in 
awre-, aure-, could be derived only from awther.} 

Anywhere; = OWHERE. 

a1300 Cursor A. 1837 (Cott.) Pe heiest fell pat was our- 
quare [/a/rf awre-quare, Gott. aware, Ty. owhore]. /diécd. 
11795 (Cott.) Was noght atemple or-quar in tun. /érd. 
14570 (Gétt.) Pe freindes pat we haue ouberquar [/. aure- 
quare, C. our-quar, 7’. elles where}. /é7d. 15184 (Gatt.) Sal 
we 3uu ani paskes dight ouberquar [/. aure-quere, C. our- 
quar, 77. o where} in land? 1340 Hampote Pr. Conse. 
4339 Under erthe, or ourwar elles. /é¢d. 6983 In helle.. or 
ourwhare elles. ¢ 1400 Maunpbev. (Roxb.) vit 25 Pe fairest 
smaragdes bat er ower whare. 1435 Misyn Fire of Love 46 
If any slike be lifand owr-qwher in flesch. ¢1460 7owneley 
Myst. xxvii. 127 Is ther fallen any affray In land awre 
whare? 

b. Everywhere. 

¢1330 R. Bausxe Chron. Wace Prol. 107 Alle pat bai wild 
ouerwhere. ¢1425 /ound. St. Bartholomew's (E. E. T.S.) 
20 To his seruyce I shall me subdew Ouerwher’ calle hym 
and preche hym my lorde. c1q50 S¢. Cuthbert (Surtees) 
394 The child looked here and pare, On be cowe aboute our 
whare. 

-ous, sufix, repr. L. -ds-us (-a, -2n2), forming 
adjs., with the sense of ‘abounding in, full of, 
characterized by, of the nature of’, e.g. cdpz-ds-1s 
plentiful, copious, do/or-ds-2s full of sorrow, dolor- 
ous, fam-ds-us famous, gener-ds-15 distinguished by 
descent, generous, g/or7-ds-2s full of glory, glorious, 
Spin-os-us full of thorns, thorny, spinous, v7sc-0s-2s 
of the trature of bird-lime, sticky, viscous, etc. 


-OUS. 


Latin stressed long 6 passed in OFr. into a closer 
sound, intermediate between 6 and 2, which was 
variously written 0 or z, less commonly oz; hence 
L. adjs. tn -dses, which etther came down in popular 
use, or were adopted at an early date, had in OF. 
forms in -os, or -25 (-ous), e.g. covettos, -t5s, doleros, 
-u5, envtos, -us, glorios, -us, religios, -us. In the 
13th c. the vowel-sound had changed to (6) written 
ez, so that the suffix had now the form -ezs (covozt- 
eus, dolereus, envieus, glorieus, etc.) ; and thts still 
later was written in the masc. -eux (convotteux, 
envieux, glorieux, with fem. however in -ezse), as 
still in modern F. In Anglo-Fr. and early ME, 
the forms were the same as in early OF. (covettos, 
“us, Envios, -us, glorios, -us), but the vowel was 
soon identified with OE. long z#, and like it written 
after 1300 ow (covetous, envious, glorious), the 
spelling ever stnce retained, though the sound has 
passed through (-zs, -zs, -us) to (-vs, -as). This 
-ous, having thus become the form of the suffix in 
all words from Norman Fr., became the established 
type for all those of later introduction, whether 
adaptations of Fr. adjs. in -ews, -eux, or L. adjs. 
in -dsus (but see -OSE1), or new formations on the 
analogy of these, from Fr., L., or other elements. 

These new formations are numerous in the 
Romanic languages. In French they have been 
formed freely, not only from L. sbs. which had no 
such derivative in ancient L,, but also feom French 
words themselves of L. origin, and from medizeval 
and modern words from divers sources. Many of 
these new formations have, in earlter or later ttmes, 
passed (with change of -ewx, etc., to -os) from 
French into English. Such ts the history, for 
example, of advantageous, adventurous, courageous, 
dangerous, gelatinous, grievous, gummous, hazar1- 
ous, hideous, joyous, lecherous, miatinous, mouc- 
tainous, orguillous, pulpous, ravenous, riotous, 
slanderous, ‘Yltis process has been couttnued in 
Ing. itself, where new adjs. in -os have been 
formed, not only on Latin, Greek, and Romanic 
bases, but also on native Eng. words and on some 
of obscure ortgin; e.g. dlusterous, boisterous, bur 
denous, feverous, murderous, potsonous, slumberous, 
thunderous, tinrous, tcoublous, wondrous. 

In some words tn late or med.L. the ending -dsus 
was added to an adj., or at least a form in -dszs is 
found beside the simple adjective, ¢.g. decor-us, 
decoros-us, dubi-us, dubtos-us, in It. decoro, decor- 
0s0, dubbio, dubbioso. In the Romanic languages 
a few new forms of this kind appear; e.g. L. fz-zs, 
F. pr-eux (as if from *p7os-us). But in English, 
this addition of the suffix has been greatly developed, 
and has become the ordinary mode of anglicizing L. 
adjs. of many kinds, esp. those tn -ems, -2us, -225, 
-¢r, -115, -AX -Gci-, -6x -Oct-, -endus, -ulus, -vorus, 
-Orus, 2. ague-ous, tyne-ous, extrane-ous, herbace- 
ous, consct-ous, obvt-ous, vart-ous, ardu-ous, exigu- 
ous, adulter-ous, aurifer-ous, armiger-ous, alacri- 
ous, hilart-ous, tllustei-ous, capact-ous, feroct-ous, 
stupend-ous, garrul-ous, omntvor-ous, sonor-ous. 

‘Thts tendency to represent a L. adj. by an Eng, 
form in -ovs may have been strengthened by the 
fact that the ‘dictionary-form’ of the L. adj. ts 
the nom. sing. masc., and that this in the majority 
of adjs. ends in -ws, the Eng. pronunciation of 
which is the same as that of the Eng. word in 
-ous, so that the latter to the cursory observer 
appears to be merely an Eng. spelling of the L. 
It is evident however that 7ge-ous, for example, 
answers not only to L. igve-us, but to zgwe-a, 
tgne-unt, etc., and that the -ows is an additional 
element. Andincomparing @/aci7-ous with alacer, 
Atlari-ous with fhilari-s, capact-ous with capax, 
capaci-, the suffixal nature of the -ows is manifest. 

b. Insome words, -ozs is a corruption of another 
suffix, e.g. in rightcous, wrongous, courteous, gorge- 
ous; in others, as dounteous, a contraction of an 
earlier suffix has taken place before -ozs: see -EOUS. 

c. In Chem., adjectives in -ows, formed on the 
names of elements, indicate acids and other com- 
pounds containing a larger proportion of the ele- 
ment in questton than those expressed by an adj. 
in -2¢: e.g. chlorous acid, sulphurous acid, cuprous 
oxide, fervous salts, etc. : see -IC 1 b. 

d. Nouns of quality from adjs in -ows (however 
derived), are regularly formed in -osness, as 
covetousness, consciousness, gorgeousness, righteous: 
ness; those from L, -dsus have sometimes forms in 
-osily, as curiosity, generosity, porosity, viscosity ; 
but this termination more frequently accompanies 
adjs. in -oSE 1, 

Ous, Ouse, obs. forms of Us, O02. 


OUST. 


+ Ouse, obs. form of Hose: see Hoss sé, 3. 

1764 A/useum Rusticuat 111. lxvil. 304 There should be 
two branches. .to wbich the leather ouses should be screwed. 
WVote, Ouses are pipes of the saine nature with the leather 
pipes used with tbe fire-engines. 

Ousel, -elle, -le, obs. forms of OuZEL. 

Ousen, obs. Sc. f. axe, pl. of Ox. 

Oust (aust), v. fa. AF. ozste-r = OF. oster, 
mod.F, éter to take away, remove, deprive; of 


uncertain derivation. 

(L. odstdre to stand in the way of, obstruct, thwart, would 
give the form ostev in OF., but does not suit the sense.)] 

l. trans. Law. To put out of possession, eject, 
dispossess, disseise; to deprive (any one) of a cor- 
poreal or incorporeal hereditament. Const. of 

{1292 Briton 1, xii. § 3 Sauntz rien oster.] 1588 Fraunce 
Lawiers Log. 1. xix. 67 The suspected men may bee ousted 
by challenge. 1619 Datton Countrey Fust. Ixxvii. (1630) 
203 The lessor is not ousted nor disseised of bis freehold. 
1767 Brackstone Cowze. 1. vii. 116 Farmers were ousted 
of their leases made by tenants in tail. 1847 C. G. AppIson 
Law of Contracts i, iii. ur. (1883) 635 A recovery by one 
party ousts the other of his right to recover. . 

b. To exclude, bar, take away (a right, privi- 
lene wetcs): 

1656 Burton's Diary (1828) I. 83 You oust both the 
master's and his Highness’s right. 1769 Blackstone Covzz. 
IV. xxii. 298 In such cases bail is ousted or taken away, 
wherever the offence is of a very enormous nature. 1848 
Arnoutp Jar. Litsur, (1866) I]. iv. 1, 1029 Tbeir jurisdic. 
tion cannot he ousted by any contract of the parties. 

2. transf. To eject or expcl from any place or 
position, turn out. Const. of, frovt, or with 
double obj. 

1668 Pepys Diary 11 Nov., They..do bringin Mr, Little- 
ton, Sir Thomas's brother, and oust all the rest. 1787 
JEFFERSON W7/¢. (1859) II. 294 An intrigue is already begun 
for ousting him from his place. 1832 SouTHEy in Q. Rev, 
XLVII. 512 They prayed, that the popish lords and bishops 
might be forthwith ousted the House of Peers. 1868 FREEMAN 
Norm. Cong. \1.ix. 418 lt was impossible altogetber to oust 
bim from command, 

b. To drive (a thing) out of nse or fashion. 

1865 Rawinson Auc. Mou. 111. vi. 198 The present 
language. .ousted the former. 1887 I. Harpy |Vo0dlanders 
I. il. 33 The..waggons..were built on those ancient lines 
whose proportions have been ousted by modern patterns. 

Hence Ousted Af/. a., Ou'sting vd/. sé, 

1813 H. & J. Smirn Horace in Lond. 36 Oh, ousted elves! 
companions boon! 1864 Reader 9 Apr. 447/1 Prophesying 
the ousting of the Philistines from the promised land. 1866 
Lowett Seward-Fohnson Reaction Pr. Wks. 1890 V. 321 It 
enabled the new proprietors and the ousted ones to live.. 
together, 

Ouster ! (austas). Zaw. [AF. ouster vb. inf. 
(see prec.) used sbst.: see -En+.] Ejection from 
a freehold or other possession, deprivation of a 
corporeal or incorporeal hereditament; now im- 
plying a wrongful dispossession, 

1531 Dial. on Laws Eng. 1. liv. (1638) 163 An immediate 
putting out of the plaintife, which in French is called an 
Ouster, 1642 tr. Perkins’ Prof, Bk.ix.§ 600 After tbe ouster, 
and before his entry. 1721 St. German's Doctor & Stud. 
337 To save themselves from confessing of an Ouster, 1768 
Brackstone Comm, 111. x, 167 Ouster, or dispossession, is a 
wrong or injury that carries with it the amotion of possession. 

fig. 1888 Vraice I¥7dl, [77 169 To this virtual ‘ ouster ’ of 
their jurisdiction over tbe question tbe Lords very naturally 
objected. 

Ou'ster2. [f Oustv. +-Er1l.] One who ousts. 

1886 Brackmore Sprvinghavcn x, Ousters and filibusters, 
in the form of railway companies and communists. 

| Ouster-le-main. Fexda/ Jaw. [a. AF. 
ouster la main, in L. dmovére manum to take away 
or remove the hand.] A livery of land out of the 
sovereign’s hands, on a judgement given for one 
who has pleaded that the sovereign has no title to 
hold it; also, a judgement or writ granting such 
livery. b. The delivery oflands out ofa guardian's 
hands on a ward’s coming of age. 

{1321-2 Rolls of Parit, 1. 404/1 11 prie a nostre Seignur 
le Roi, q‘il voille comaunder au dit Richard de ouster la 
main des biens avantditz.} 1485 /d/d. VI. 280/2 By Petition, 
Livere, Ouster la mayne, or otherwise, a1558 STAUNFORD 
Kiugs Prerog. x. (1367) 37b, Learne whether the kinges 
interest is suche that after the deathe of the lunatike..there 
must be an Ouster le wayn sued. a162g5 Sik H. Fincn Law 
(1636) 329 An ouster Jemain shall he awarded for the partie 
out of the Chancerie. 1766 BLackstone, Comm, 11. 68 When 
tbe imale heir arrived to the age of twenty one, or the heir- 
feinale to that of sixteen, they might sue out their livery or 
ousterlemain, ; 

[Ouster-le-mer, an error in the Law Dicts. 
for OULTER-LE-MER. J 

+Oustil. Oés. In 5 oustyll, 6 oustell. [a. 
OF, oustil, F. outil, in 12th c. wsti7:—pop. L. type 
*usetilium, app. from *zsetile, altered from L. z¢en- 
stile Urensib (Hatz.-Darm.).} A tool. 

©1477 Caxton Yasonx 71 ‘The right oustyll that polisshith 
and enlumyneth us and our rude ingenyes. 1530 Patscr. 
250/1 Oustell a tole to worke with, ous¢ié. 

Oustmen, obs. form of OsTMEN. 

Out (aut), adv. Forms: 1 ut, 2-4 ut, (3 
hut, hout, 4-5 ou3t, 4-6 oute, owte, 5-7 ought, 
ow3t), 4-7 owt, (6 owtt(e), 3~ out, (g Sc. and 
north. dial. oot). [Com. Teut.: OE. af = OF ris., 
OS. 4¢ (MDa. wat, MLG. @¢, Du. wit, LG. 27), 
OG. az (MHG, az, Ger. aus), ON. dt (Sw. ut, 


240 


Da. ud), Goth, #4 = Skr. ud- verbal prefix ‘out’. 
Orig. only an adv., but in OHG. sometimes, in 
MHG., oftener, and in Ger., Du., Fris. regularly, a 
preposition also, In Eng., Our prep. (q.v.) is 
exceptional, and felt as elliptical ; the prepositional 
sense = L, ex, Gr. ef, é«, is regularly expressed by 
adding of, = OE. dt of, OS. 47 af, Sw. ut af, Da. 
ud af. 

Out of, on account of its syntactic unity, and its importance 
as a preposition, is in this Dictionary treated as a Main 
word, Quxz is also followed by From, but in oxu¢ frou the 
two words remain notionally distinct, as in away /rout, 
down from, up from; see From prep. 1.) 

I. Of motion or direction. * simply. 

1. Expressing motion or direction from within 
a space, or from a point considered as a centre. 

c 888 K. AEtFreD Boeth. xxxv. § 5 Ic ne maz ut aredian. 
¢ 893 — Oros. 1.1. § 3 Seo ea. .wid eastan ut on pa sx flowed. 
egoo tr. Beda’s #izst. 11. viil. [x.] (1890) 180 Pa flugon beo 
forbte ut. cxro00 Sax. Leechd. 11.222 Ateon ut pa horhestan 
watan. 1140-54 O. £. Chron. an, 1140 pat me sculde leten 
ut be king of prisun for pe eorl. c¢xz0g Lay. 26533 Sone his 
sweord he ut abrawid. c1250 Gen. » Ex. 3124 3et ic sal 
pharaon, Or 3e gon vt, don an wreche on. 13.. Cursor Al. 
go3 (Cott.) Out [so /., 77.; Gott. vte] es put sua wreched 
adam. 1340 Ayexd. 150 Pes yefpe..bestrepp and kest out 
pe rote and be zenne of ire. 1375 Barsour Bruce u. 352 
The blud owt at thar byrnys brest. 1382 Wycuir J/adéz. viii. 
12 Forsothe the sonys of the rewme shulen be cast out in to 
vttremest derknessis. c1g0o Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxix. 152 
So sall pai fynd be passage oute. 1486 Bz. St. Albans Aiij, 
Wringe the waater owte. 1535 CoveRDALE Zed. x.6 And 
he turned him, & wente out from Pharao. 155: Binte 
Matt. viii, 12 The children of the kyngedome shalbe caste 
oute into vtter darcknes. 1568 Grarton C/yoxn. I. 185 None 
so hardy to looke out into tbe streetes. 1637 SHiRLEY 
Gamester w, V'll pour it out, 1719 De For Crusoe in. ii, 1.. 
ordered a boatout. 1789 ///s¢. in Aux. Reg. 18 Conciliatory 
expressions were .. thrown out towards the close of the speech. 
1854 Sir E. B. Hamcey in A. I. Shand Lz (1895) I. iv. 74 
General Adams’ horse struck out and kicked me on the shin. 
1871 Morcey Crit. ALisc. Ser. 1. Carlyle (1878) 175 Here was, 
indeed, not a way out, but a way of erect living within. 


b. From within doors, into the open air. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. John xviii. 29 Pa eode pilatus ut to him. 
¢ 1205 Lay. 19763 And ut wenden {¢1275 hout eode] bi-nihte. 
61350 IW itl. Palerue 3068, & bi a priue posterne passad ou3t 
er daie. 1382 Wycuir A/a¢t. xi. 9 But what thing wente 3e 
out for to seen? 1776 Trial of Nundocomar 23/1 If be bad 
been so ill as not to be able to come out. 1870 E. Peacock 
Ralf Skirl, 111. 139 [They] asked him to go out with them 
for aride. A/od, He seldom goes out in this weather. 


c. From home or ordinary home life to an ex- 
pedition, to the field (of fight or the chase). Zo 
set out, to start on an expedition or journey: see 
SET. 70 call one out (see CALL v. 32 C), come out, 


have one out, i.e. to a duel. 

1597 SHaks. 2 /7eu, JV, ui. ii, 126 There are otber men 
fitter to goe out, then I. 1613 — Hex. V///, u. ii, 5 When 
they were ready to set out for London. 1655 Stancey //7s¢. 
Philos. 1. (1701) 85/2 His Life being wholly spent at home, 
saving when he went out in Military Service. 1829 Hoop 
Eugene Aram xxxvi, Two stern-faced men set out from 
Lynn. 1855 Smeptey //, Coverdale iii, If he feels aggrieved, 
he can have you out (not that I admire duelling). 1869 
Tennyson Holy Grail 719 Those that bad gone out upon 
tbe Quest. 1870, 1890 [sce Go v. 85 c]. 

d. Of a river: From its channel, beyond its 


banks. 
3854 Frul. R. Agric. Soc, XV. 1. 221 A good rain is sure 
to send tbe waters out. 
e. From among others ; from one’s company or 


surroundings. 

See also under Cuoose, Hunt, Searcu, SEEK wés. 

1297 [see CHoosE v. 11]. c1420 Pallad. on Husd, 11. 276 
Ek of the yonge out trie Oon heer, oon tbeer. c¢1425 
Eng. Cong. Irel. 34 Perfor out chese one of two. ¢ 1530 tr. 
Erastus’ Seri. Ch. Fesus (1901) 11 The aungels appoynted 
out to protecte and defende vs. 1581 Mutcaster /’ositions 
Xxxvil. (1887) 149 Choise is a great prince, .. and culs owt 
the best. 1589 Acts Privy Council (1898) XVII. 427 For 
the bolting out of the truth thereof. a@16g9 WinTHROP 
Hist. New Eng, (1853) 1. 420, I desire to hear .. whether 
you have inquired out a chamber for me. 1866 TREVELYAN 
in Wacm. Alag. Mar. 416 Magistrates would cboose out the 
most active and fierce uf the young citizens, J/cd. I will 
look out a book for her. 


f. From one’s own hands or actual occupation ; 


into the hands or occupation of another. 

See also under Hire, Lay, Lenp, Let, Put, etc. 

1449-{see Lay u.! 56c]. 1526{see LeTv.! 34f], 1560 Daus tr. 
Steidane’s Comnt. 252 b, Howe they had..geven out their 
monie for interest. 1589- {see Hire v. 3]. 1609 DEKKER 
Gull’s Horne-bk. (1812) 129 He shall... put out money upon his 
return, 41782 Miss Burney Cecilia 1x. x, 1 mean to put my 
whole estate out to nurse. 

g. From a stock or store into the hands or pos- 
session of many; into portions or parts: implying 
distribution and division, Esp. with dea/, dole, 
cantle, parcel, portion, serve, share, and the like. 

1535- [see Dear v. 4b]. 1583-1674 [see CANTLE w 2]. 
1652-62 Heviin Cosznogr. 11. (1682) 39 Tbe great Empire of 
his Father was parcelled out into members. c1680 Beve- 
RIDGE Serv. (1729) I. 4c6 As if the universe was to be 
parcell’d out among many. 1741-62 [see DoLew. 1, 2]. 1840 
R. H. Dana Sef Mast xxvii. 91 Our guns were loaded... 
cartridges served out, matches lighted. 1849 Macaucay 
Hist. Hug. vi. 11. 137 Tbe design of again confiscating and 
again portioning out the soil of half tbe island. 1868 FRee- 
MAN WVorne. Cong. (1876) 11. vii. 52 England was now por- | 
tioned out among a few Earls, ’ 

h. Out may be added to a vb. trans. or intr. 


OUT. 


with the sense of driving, putting, or getting out, 
with or by means of the action in question, e.g. fo 
bow, crowd, din, drum, hiss, hoot, ring, smoke 
(a person, etc.) ouf. Sce the verbs. 

2. Away from some recognized place; from the 
land (as the place inhabitcd by men) ; from the 
shore, into the sea or ocean; from one’s own 
country, to the colonies or distant lands; away, 
to a distance, 

a1123 O. £. Chrow, an. 1101 Se cyng..scipa ut on sae 
sende, 1672 C. Manners in 12th Ref. [list. TSS. Comin. 
App. v. 25 Our Navy puts out again to sea stronger than at 
first. 71x STEELE Sfect. No. 174 P5 Lhe Freight and 
Assurance out and home, 1722 De For Col. Yack (1840) 
113 Let us take a walk in the fields a little out from the 
houses, 1850 7 ait’s Mag. XVII. 466/1 An offer. .to go out 
to Australia, 1878 Huxtey Physéogr. 131 They are carried 
by the river right out to sea. od. Missionaries going out 
to India and China. Tuioops were sent out from the mother 
country. He met interesting people on the voyage out. 

3. So as to project or extend beyond the geneial 
surface or limits; as in fo hang, jut, shoot, or 
stick out. To hold out. see Hoi v. 41. 

1535 [see Hotp vw 41a] a1gq48 Haut Chron., Hen. VILL 
134 b, So that it bossed out and frounced very stately to be- 
hold. 1658 J. Jones Ouid’s [62s 67 A sharp clift shuts 
{ shoots] out lke a woman, 1796 //is¢. in Aun. Reg. 77 
The French .. held out language promissory of equitable 
conditions. 1896 JV. 4 Q. 8th Ser. IX. 160/1 The room.. 
built out to serve as a library and 1esidence for Coleridge. 

b. Expressing extension or prolongation (in 
space or time), as in /o beat, draw, open, stretch out. 
c1380 Wycur Sel. Wks. II. 198 Stretcbe out pin hond. 

1483, 1553 [see Draw wv. 87¢,d]. 1596- {see Eke v. 3]. 1608 
Witiet Hezapla Exod. 718 The sabbathes holding out the 
whole day. 1632 Mitton Z’Adlegio 111 The Lubbar Fend 
. .stretch’d out all the Chimney’s length. 1674 N. FaiRrax 
Bulk & Selv. 27 The soul may be every where, where the 
body is stretched out. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. His?. (1776) Il. 
200 To lengthen out tbe period of life. 1806 Hutton Course 
Alath. 1. 286 When every Side of any Figure is produced 
out, the Sum of all the Outward Angles thereby made, is 
equal to Four Right Angles. 1841-93 [sce Draw v. 87¢,d]. 

** in pregnant and transferred uses. 

4. Expressing removal from its proper place or 
from its position when zz. See Put ou. 

¢893 K. ALFRED Ores. iv. v. § 2 Pa sticode him mon ba 
eagan ut. 31382 Wycuir Jer. lil. 11 [be een of Sedechie he 
putte out. c3g00 [see Cut v. 56a). 1611 {see Break v 
54a] 1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage 273 (The book] was after 
by the Iewesaltered, putting out and in at their pleasure. 1840 
THackeray Catherine xi, Mr. Wood sat near, laughing bis 
sides out. AZod. He has had his sboulder put out at football. 

b. From a post or office. 

1746 H. Wacpote Let. to H. Alanu 14 Feb., Tbe tri- 
umphant party are not at all in tbe humour to be turned 
out. 31853 Lvtrox Aly Novel 1x. iv, It does not seem to 
me possible .. tbat you and your party should ever go out. 
Mod. The seat was contested at tbe last election, and tbe 
former member was turned out. 

e. In Cricket, etc. From beingbatsman. (See 
19 cin II.) 

1758 Gaine at Cricket 8 Tbougb .. the Player be bowl’d 
out. 1772 in Wagborn Cricket Scores (1899) 85 note, Those 
marked thus * were off tbeir ground; t run out; { catcbed 
out; § bowled out. 1806-7 J. Beresrorp Misertes Hum. 
Life (1826) 11. ix, Bowled out at the first ball. 1836 in 
‘Bat’ Crick. Alem. (1850) 100 All attempts to get him out 
were futile. 1843 Blackw. Alag. LIV. 171 They put our men 
out pretty fast. Hanmer got..run out after a splendid hit. 

5. From one’s normal or equable state of mind, 
or ordinary course of action; into confusion, per- 
plexity, or disturbance of feeling. See Put out. 

1588 Suaxs. L.L. ZL. vy. ii. 172 They donot marke me, and 
that brings me out. 1600 — 4. ¥. Z. m. ii. 265 You bring 
me out. 1875 KinGLaKe Crziea (1877) V. i. 266 He .. was 
‘tbrown out’, 1887 A. BirreLtt Oditer Dicta Ser. 1, 282 
Neither he nor any otber sensible man puts himself out 
about new books. é ‘ 

b. From one’s harmonious relations; into un- 


friendliness or quarrelling. See also Fatt ov. 

1530 [see FALL u 93 e]. 1637 Suirtey Gazmester 1, Wine 
made tbem fall out. 1822 Hazuitr 7adde-¢. II. vii. 148 
Friends not unfrequently fall out and never meet again for 
some idle misunderstanding. 

6. So as to be no longer alight or burning; into 
darkness or extinction ; as fo do, go, or putt out, 

c1g0o [see Gow. 85d]. cx1440 Gesta Rom. 1. xvili. 64 
(Harl. MS.) And doth oute the fire. a@1548 Hatt Chron., 
Hen. VI 99 b, When the greate fire of tbis discencion..was 
..utterly quenched out. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comnt. 119 
Fyngereth the candell, putteth it out. 1679 Hist. Fetzer 
12 Putting out a Candle which remain'd..ligbted. 1712 
Appison Sfect. No. 265 9 A Candle goes half out in the 
Light of the Sun. 1840 Marryat Poor Fack xxiii, He 
snuffed it out. Bs: 

b. From being in existence or activity; from 
being im currency or in vogue; into extinction; as 
to die, give, go, Rill out. 

1523- [see Give v, 62e]. 1650 W. Broucu Scéism 556 
Will you give out fora lesser time of tryal? 1821 Z.xaniner 
803/2 ‘Ibe charge is now falsified..and decidedly going out. 
1871 SMices Charac. i. (1876) 29 The nations that are idle 
and luxurious,. must inevitably die out. 1878 J. R. O’Fiana- 
Gan Irish Bar (1879) 422 Possibly, if Davis had lived longer, 
the politician might have killed out the poet. 

7. To the conclusion or finish; to an end, and 
so either to completion or to exhaustion. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 14507 (Cott.) Biscops war bai ban a-bute, 
Ilkan bot his tueluemoth vte [soG.; 77 oute, Laud owte}. 
cx400 Laud Troy Bk. (E. E. T.S.) 3459 Or tbis x 3ere go 


OUT. 


fully out. 1560 Davs tr. Stedane's Comm, 241 The 
trewes commeth oute at October nexte, 1668 Da\vENANT 
wWan's the Master v. i, Perhaps, I may have patience to 
hear you out, 1922 Quincy Lex. Physico-Med. (ed. 2) 2 
When a Woman goes not her full time out with Child. 

1746 in Waghorn Cricket Scores (1899) 37 Whe match to 
be played out. 1817 Keats Sonn. Grasshopper & Cricket, 
Tied out with fun. 1886 Sir J. Stiruinc in Law Ties 
Rep. LY. 284/1 The case has not been tried out. 

b. With intrans. vb., forming a compound trans. 
vb., as to fight it out, talk it ont. Also, to have 
it out, to bring it to a finish or settlement. 

1535 CoverDALE Ps. lv. 23 The bloudthurstie and disceat- 
full shal not lyue out half their daies. 1586 IT. B. La 
Primaud. Fr. Acad. (1589) 383 If in the mean time he feast 
it out, s60: HoLLanp Péiny xxxin. xxiv, Fencers trying it 
out witb unrebated swords. 1601 SHaks. Adé‘s HWielt v. ili. 
66 While sbamefull hate sleepes out the afternoone. 1650 
‘Yrapp Commun. Deut. xxix. 19 As it were to cross God, and 
to try itout with him, 1 S. Jouxson 22 May in P&ilo- 
biblon Soc. V1. 38 You will hardly be quite at ease till you 
have talked yourself out. 1859 Trottore Sertranis (1867) 
21, Isball have the matter out witb him now. 1873 Brown- 
isc Red Cott. Nt.cap 382 Suppose we bave it out Here in 
tbe fields, decide the question so? 1884 G. Moore .Wurmer's 
Wife (1887) 217 Leave her to have hercry out. 1888 Bryce 
Amer, Comme, I. xc 247 Vhe best thing was to let him 
talk bimself out. . 

c. To a full end, completely, quite, outright. 
See also ALL ovT. 

c1300 Beket (Percy Soc.) 1956 Here names for here 
schrewede: ne beoth no3t forzute ut. ¢1470 Henry Hud 
face vu. 931 Xx'y dais owt the ost remaynit thar. 1598 
Barret heor. Warres 110 Such as bee slaine rigbt out. 
1610 SHAKS, Ze. 1. ii. 41 Then thou was't not Out three 
yeeres old. 1675 E. Wlitsox] Spadacr. Dunelm. Pref. 20 
Those that know it full out as well as they must. 1812 
in Examiner 7 Sept. 564/1 He must go and kill him out. 

8. ‘To an issue; to an intelligible or explicit result 
or solution; as fo find, make, puzzle, work out; to 
help out, to come, fall, turn out. 

1534 Tinpate PA?Z ii. 12 Worke out youre awne saluacion 
with feare and tremblynge. 1709 Tatler No. 101 27, I must 
desire my Readers 10 help me out... in the Correction of 
these my Essays. 1743 Emerson /luxions 120 If its Value 
comes out negative it is concave in that Point. 1887 
L Carroit Game of Logic i. § 2. 25 We will work out one 
other Syllogism. 

9. To the full, complete, or utmost degree; in 
a way that bespeaks an effort at completeness, effect, 
or display, as in 4o deck, dress, fil, rig out. 

1555 W. Watremas Faridle Fucions nu. viii. 180 The women 
are not sette out to allure. 1637 Sutktey Camester i, 
More..Than well could furnish out two country-weddings. 
a 1649 Wixturop //ist, New Eng. (1853) 11. 76 The church 
furnished him out, and provided a pinnace to transport him. 
1863 Fr. A. Kemace Acsid. Georgia 125 In fitting him out 
for his departure. 1874 SyMonvs /faly & Greece, Siena 66 
A procession of priests and acolytes. .and little girls dressed 
out in white. ‘ 

10. From a state of quiescence into a statc of 
activity; from a contained or involved condition 
into one of accessibility ; as ¢o break or burst out, 
fo open out, 

axooo- [see Break uv. 54b). 1857 Buckre Creidrz. 1. viii. 
518 The war that now Becks out lasted seven years, 1865 
H. Kincstey Hillyars 4 Burtons xivi, You broke out on 
me, and bullied me, assuming I was going to swindle you, 
3894 WotseLry Marlborough 11.179 A good line of com- 
munication was soon opened out. 1895 7fies 19 Jan. 11/6 
The result... prevented China from putting out her full 
power. 

b, Into outward expression or manifestation ; 


into clearness or distinctness; into blossom or leaf. 

azg4q48 Hatt Chron., Rich. 1/1 27b, They layd the dead 
bodies out upon tbe bed. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Coniut, 
27b, The Byshoppes Tyrrannye is there paynted out. 1594 
Suaks. Rich. /1/, 1. ii. 263 Shine out faire Sunne,.. That 
I may see my Shadow as [ passe. 1642-3 Eart or New. 
castte Decluration in Rushw. /list. Coll. (1721) V. 134 A 
Course. .cbalked out to me by themselves. 1852 M. AnxNnotp 
The Futuread fin,, Thestarscome out, 1895‘ Tan Nactaren’ 
Days of Auld Lang Syne, For Conscience Sake ii, Hach 
Spring the primroses came out beluw. 

11. Into utterance of sound; so as to be heard; 
aloud; as ¢o call, cry, shout, speak out. 

3382 (see Cry v.21). 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccix. 192 Men 
myght bere ther blowyng out with hornes more than a myle. 
@ 1533 Lv. Berners Huon |x xxiii. 262 Speke out hyer that ye 
may the better be herde. 1605 Suaks. Lear v. iii, 109 Come 
hither Herald.. And read out this. 1697 Drvoen Verge. Georg. 
Iv. 510 Beene: -Seiz’d with Fear, Cries out, conduct my Son, 
conduct him here, 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 266 p2 A mutter. 
ing Voice, as if between Soliloquy and speaking out. 1869 
Tennyson Pelleas 4 Ettarre 359 All the old echoes hidden 
in the wall Rang out like hollow woods at huntingtide. 
1887 Haut Caine Son of /fagur 1. iii, A solitary crow flew 
across the sky, and cawed out its guttural note. 

b. In the way of disclosure; to the knowledge 
of others or to public knowledge; openly. 

(33.. Cursor M. 27293 (Cott.) Pe preist..noght sceu his 
sinnes vte [Farrf. out), a1440 Sir E glam. 57 What some 
ever that ye to me say, Y schalle hyt nevyr owte caste. 
©1440 Facob’s Well He bat schewyth out wyth his 
mowth .. be malyce of his herte. 1579 SPENSER Sheph. 
Caé. Sept. 173 Say it out Diggon. 1637 Swirtey Gamester 
v, That, if things come out, we should keep counsel. 
1738 Pore fil. Sat. 1. 36 Come, come, at all I laugh he 
laughs, no doubt; The only diff'rence is I dare laugh out. 
3872 Noutledge's Ev, Boys Ann. 614/1 Yo stand up to bim 
and tell him right out what a fool he was. 

; 12. Into public notice, publicity, or publication ; 
into bags wee ; from the printing-press. 

15942 Upatt Erasm, Afoph.ig7 For epitaphies are. .not 
VoL, VII. oe 
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set out till the parties bee deceassed. a1s68 AscHAM 
Scholem. uw. (Arb.) 140 Not yet set out in Print. _1573- [see 
Come zv, 631). 1662 H. More P&clos. Writ. Pref. p. xi, 
Before this second volume of Descartes his came out. 1752 
A. Murpny Gray's Jun Frnl. No, 1, | cannot issue out my 
first Performance, witbout feeling an extraordinary Solicitude 
for tbe Event. 1895 Bookuan Oct. 12/1 Mr. Hare's Auto- 
biography ..is apparently not to come out tbis season, 

b. Of a person: Into society ; into professional 
life ; into work or service; upon the stage. : 

1782 (see Come v, 630). 1806 A. Hunter Cudina 269 The 
great object is to ‘bring the young lady out’,..in other 
words, to exhibit ber as a show. 1849 Lp. HouGuTon in 
Life (1891) I. x. 433 My sister in town bringing out a young 
sister-in-law. 1885 J. K. Jerome On the Stage 6 Here the 
question very naturally arose, ‘ How can I get out?’ 

13. With ellipsis of intr. vb. (go, come, etc.) ; 
hence functioning as a verb without inflexion. 

(In imperative use this approaches an interjection: cf. 
Out int. See also the inflected Our v. below.) | 

fe1175 Wace Roman de Rou 8080 Normanz escrient: Deus 
aie! Lagent Englesche U¢, x?! escrie; Coestl’enscigne que jo 
di, Quant Engleis saillent horsacri.] cx386CHavcer Prioress’ 
7. 124 Mordre wol out, certey'n it wol nat faille. c 1440 Facob's 
U‘ell 2 Deep wose..in whiche be soule styketh sumtyme so 
faste, bat he may no3t out, but schulde peryssche. 1544 BaLe 
Oldcastell in Harl, Misc. (Malh.) 1. 254 It was concluded 
amonge them that..processe shulde oute agaynsthym. 1596 
Snaks. Merch. b. .1i. 85 In the end truth will out. 1605 — 
Macb, v. i. 39 Out, damned spot: out, l say! 1647 ‘Rapp 
Comm, Rom, vii. 17 An ill inmate that will not out, till the 
house falleth on the head of it. 1764 Footr Patron in. 
Wks. 1799 I. 356 The whole secret will certainly out. 1869 
Freeman .Vorme. Cong. (1875) II. xv. 478 The English.. 
mocked with cries of * Out, out’, every foe who entered or 
strove to enter. 1884 Texxyson Becket 1. i, O drunken 
ribaldry ! Out, beast ! out, bear!.. begone! 1887 W. WesTALL 
Her Two Millions xxvii, ‘ Murder will out’. They say so, 
because they bave no idea how often murders don't out. 

b. So Out with = have out, bring out. (Cf. 
the similar away, down, in, off, on, up with, and 
see WITH.) 

exz05 Lay. 2393: Ardur ut [¢1275 up] mid his sweorde. 
1548 Upatt, etc. Erase. Par. Acts 87b, They out with 
theyr swerdes, and cutte the ropes, 1583 StusBes Anat. 
Abus. 1. (1882) 54 Our with him..let him go to plow and 
cart. 1591 Suaks. Two Gent. iv. iv. 22 Out with the dog 
(saies one). 1694 Motrevux Radclais Ww. xxii. (1737) 95 Out 
with all your Sails. 1709 Prior Vuy. Gentleman in Love 67 
Our Sex will—What ? out with it:—Lye. 1820 Scott Abbot 
xix, Rather too prompt to out with poniard. 1860] HACKERAY 
Round. Papers, Vhern in Cushion Wks. 1872 X. 36 Out with 
your cambric, dear ladies, and let us all whimper together. 

14. With ellipsis of trans. vb. (put, bring, etc.). 

1819-20 W. Irvinsc Sketch-bh., Fohu Bull (1865) 389 Ready 
at a wink or nod, to out sabre, and flourish it over the orator’s 
head, 1857 C. Gripeit in Alerc, Marine Mag. (1858) V. 3 
Out top-gallant-sails and flying jib! 189: M. O'Rei 
French. in Amer, 246 The Westerner may out pistol and 
sbeot you if you annoy him. 

II. Of position. (A series of senses corrc- 
sponding to those in J, as indicating the position 
resulting from the motion there expressed.) 

* simply. 

15. Expressing position or situation beyond the 
bounds of, or not within, a space. 

co1425 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 1999 Neuerthelesse my 
wyt ys so thynne.. That hit ys owte where hyt went ynne. 
1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 94 Where the Sea hrake in 
over the walles, that are made to kepe it out. 1598 Suaks. 
Merry W, 1. iit. 47 If 1 sce a sword out, my finger itches to 
make one. 1599 — J/uch Ado ut. v. 37 When the age is in, 
the witis out. @1770 JorTin Sere. (1771) II. iv. 72 Wee 
shut out so many enenties to our repose. 1843 Alachkw. 
iMag. LIV. 7 My sword was already out. 1860 Gen. P, 
Tnompson Audi Adt. 111. ci. 4 If these things are not said 
in parliament, they must be said out. 

B. Not within doors; not ‘in’; in the open air. 

c1440 Prop. Parv. 375/1 Owt, or owte.. Extra, foras. 
c1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) §337 pe husbande of bat house 
was oute. 1603 G. OWEN Penk: okcshire vii. (1891) 56 They 
feede not their sheepe with haye in winter.. but let them geit 
their livinge out them selfes. 1775 SHERIDAN Xivads 1, ii, 
Did you see Sir Lucius while you was out? 1814 Jane 
Austen Left, (1884) 11. 231 We were out a great part of the 
morning..shopping. 1858 Ramsay Aewin. vi. (ed. 18) 163 
The housemaid was not at home, it being her turn for the 
Sunday ‘out’. 1887 L. Carrott Game of Logic ii. § 6. 50, 
I have been out for a walk. : 

ce. Away from one’s place of residence, abroad, 
on an expcdition; esp. in the field (for war or 
sport); in arms; away from work, on strike. 

1605 Suaks. Alacé. v. iL 183 Vbere ran a Rumour Of 
many worthy Fellowes, that were out. — Lear t.i. 33 He 
hath bin out nine yeares, and away he shall againe. 1697 
Dampier Voy. 1. 364, | was a week out with him and saw 
but four Cows, which were so wild, that we did not get one. 
1911 Buocere Sfect. No. 116 P 4 Sir Roger is so keen at 
this Sport, that he has been out almost every Day since I 
came down. 1806 Scott Let. to RX. Surtees Fam. Lett. 1894 
I. 66 My great-grandfather was out, as tbe phrase goes..in 
1715. 3887 Manch, Guard, 26 Feb. 7 People who had been 
‘camping out’ were beginning to return to their homes. 
1890 Spectator 29 Sept., Most of the miners are ‘out’, not 
for wages, but in defence of the grand principle that non- 
Union men shall not be employed. 1896 WV. ¢ Q. 8th Ser. 
1X. 161/: [He] was an ardent supporter of Prince Charles 
I-dward, but through illness was unable to be out in 1745. 

d. Of the water of a river; Overflowing its 
banks, flooding the adjacent ground. 

1647 CowLey J/istress, Welcome vi, My Dove..1 doubt 
Would ne're return, had not the Flood been out. a 1682 
Sirk ‘I’. Growne Afise. 7 racts (1684) 56 If the River had been 
out, and the Fields under Water. 1702 ‘HoREsBY Diary 


(ed. Hunter) I. 397 Tbe waters were yet out, that we rode | 


OUT. 


througb Askwitb. 1779 //isé. Eur.in Aun. Reg. 182/2 The 
freshes were tben out, wbich seemed to render tbe river in 
itself a sufficient rampart. 1854 Frad. R. Agric. Soc. XV.1. 
222 Tbe waters of the Cberwell are soon out, and soon off. 
Adod, At Oxford the floods are now rarely out, and years 
pass witbout centre-boards being seen on Port Meadow. 

e. Sent forth by authority, issued. 

1602 2nd Pt. Return fr. Parnass. v. ili. 2105 Writts are 
out for me, to apprebend me. 1754 Ess. Alanning Fleet 13 
When the Warrants are out, the Men abscond. 1855 
Macautay Aiist. Eng. xv. III. 588 Warrants had been out 
against bim; and be had been taken into custody. 

f. Not in the hands or occupation of the owner; 
Jet or leased; in other hands or occupation. 

1s9t SHaxs. Tze Gent. v. ii. 29 Thu. Considers she my 
Possessions?.. 70. They are out by Lease. a1704 Locke 
Q.), The land that is out at rack rent. a 1735 ARBUTHNOT 
(J.), Those lands were out upon leases of four years, J/od. 
Obliged to call in the money that he bad lying out. 

g. Not included or inserted, omitted; as fo 
leave out, 

a 1470 [see Leave wv! 14d], 1683 Moxon Mech. E-xerc., 
Printing xxiii, He makes the mark of Insertion where it is 
Left out, and only Writes (Out) in the Margin. 1887 L. 
Carrot. Game of Logic i. § 1. 6 We agree to leave out the 
word ‘ Cakes ‘ altogether. 

h. Not in the company; apart; separately. 

1607 Heyvwoop Wom. Kild w. Kiudn. Wks. 1892 II. 121 
No by my Faitb sir, wben you are togither I sitte out, 

16. Away or at a distance from some recognized 
place; away from one’s own country, abroad, in 
a colony or distant land; in quot. ¢goo afar in the 
outer ocean (supposed to encircle the earth). 

cgoo tr. Beda’s Hist. 1. iii. (1890) 30 Orcadas pa ealond, ba 
wzeron ut on garsecge butan Breotone. cr200o Trin. Cold. 
fom, 197 Oder kinnes neddre is ut in oder londe. a@ 1300 
Cursor M. 20389, 1 was ferr hepen at a preching Ferr vte in 
anober land. ax1400-s0 Alexander 23 Oute in be erth of 
Egipt enbabet vmquile Pe wysest wees of the werd as I in 
writt fynd. c1400 Destr. Trey 1707 With his semly sonnes, 
Fat him sate next, Saue Ector,—was oute, as aunter befelle, 

na countre by coursse pat of be coron helde. 188z Ovrpa 
Marenima \. 42 ‘hey have taken him, and they will cage 
him out on Gorgona yonder. #/od. Some members of my 
family are out at the Cape of Good Hope. He bas settled 
out in New Zealand. 

b. At sea, away from the land or shore, or from 
the bank of a lake or river. 

a14g00-50 A dexander 75 Pan was a wardan ware, oute in 
pe wale stremys, Of all pe naué. 1659 1). Pett /mpr. of 
Sea 530 Sbips whilst out are lyable to a thousand ominous 
contingencies. 1719 De For Crusoe 1. ii, The tide was out. 
bid. \\, i, Contrary winds.. keep them out. 1834 Mepwin 
Angler tn Wales 1.174 But we are far enough out; opposite 
the boat-bouse. 1843 Fraser's M/ag. XXVIII. 713 The 
wind turned perversely a-head the third day out. 1888 
Mauch, Exam, 2 July 5 3 A large number of fishermen 
Were out at sea on the day of election. 

17. Projecting, protruding; s/ec. through a rent 
in the clothing, as ow? at elbows, heels, or hnees ; 
see ELBow sé. 4c, IIKEL 56.1 12. 

1553 (see Heet sd.! 12), 1588 Alarprel. Epist, (Arb.) 32 
Out at the heeles with all other vserers. 15393 SHAKs. 
2 len. VI, mu. ii. 169 His eye-balles further out, than when 
he liued, Staring full gastly, like a strangled man. 1601 — 
Ful, C. 1. i. 19 Yet if you be out Sir, | can mend you. 1603 
[see Ecpow sé. 4c]. 1693 C. Drvpenin 7. Dryden's Fuvenal 
vii. (1697) 168 Hither coming, out at Heels and Knees, 1896 
Pall Mall Mag. Sept. 41 A seedy, out-at-toe shoe. . 

b. Extended from its attachment, unfurled, dis- 
played, as a flag or the like. 

1720 Lond. Gaz. No. 5849/1 Admiral Byng sent a.. Vessel 
with British Colours out. 1769 Faicoxer Dict, Marine 
(1789), Out,.. the situation of the sails when .. set, or ex- 


tended,..as opposed to éz; which is. .furled. 
18. Without; on the outside; externally. (Op- 
posed to In adv. 5b.) fF Out and in = outside 


and inside, thoroughly, altogether. 

a1300 Cursor AM. 6485 Pir er be comamentes ten.. If we 
bam heild, bath vt and in. ?a1500 Chester Pl. i. 275 But 
save your self, both out and In. 1598 Suaks. erry IV. v. 
v. 60 Search Windsor Castle (Elues) within, and out. 1803 
Ne tson 4 June in Nicolas Drs, (1845) V. 79 This Island is 
bold, too, inside orout. ¢c 1860 H. Stvari Seaman's Catech, 
24 Reeve it..from out in. 

** In pregnant and transferred uses. 

19. Removed from its own place or position ; 

displaced, dislocated, extracted. Ot of joint: see 


Joint. 
at2zz5 [see OuTE]. 1399 Pol. Sougs 1. 363 The bothom 
is ny out. c31400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 19 In bringyng to 


her placis ioyntis pat ben oute & in helynge boones pat ben 
to broken. ¢1435 /077. Portugal 1035 Thow the fyndes ey 
were owte. 1497 Vavad Accts. Llen. V [1 (1896) 289 Ketylles 
for pyche with the Botome owte. 1605 SHaks, A/acé.1n. iv. 
79 The times has bene, That when the Braines were out, 
tbe man would dye, And there an end. 1611 — Wnt. iz, 
v. iii. 77, 1 feare (sir) my shoulder-blade is out. 1710 STEELE 
Tatler No. 245 P2 Her Mouth wide,.. Two ‘Teeth out 
before. a@1756 Mrs. Haywoop New Present (1771) 261 
Wiping it till the stain is out. 

b. Not in officc; rejected or removed from a 


post. 

1605 SHaxs. Lear v. iii. 15 Talke of Court newes .. who's 
in, who’s out. 1728 Younc Love Fame 1. 200 ‘ What lords 
are those saluting with a grin?’ One is just out, and one as 
lately in. 1835 Court A/ag. V1. 235/1 The gentlemen out 
curse the gentlemen in, And vehemently swear their pro- 
motion's a sin, 1885 G. Merepitn Diana xvi, His party 
was out, and he hoped for higher station on its return to 
power. ; A 

ce. No longer in the game, or in the active or 


leading position denoted by #7 (Ix ado. 5c); in 
16 


OUT. 


Cricket, dismissed from the wickets ; also said of 
the side who are not having their ‘ innings’. 

1754 J. Love Cricket 17 Five on the side of the Counties 
are out for three Notches. 1755 Gaze at Cricket 10 If a 
Ball is nipp’d up, and he strikes it again wilfully, before 
it came to the Wicket, it’s out. 1801. StRuTT Sforts § 
Past. u. iii. § 29 (Traf-ball) If the scores demanded exceed 
in number the lengths of the cudgel from the trap to the 
ball, he loses the whole, and is out. /ézd.§ 22(77f-cat) His 
husiness is to beat the cat over the ring. If he fails in so 
doing, he is out, and another player takes his place. 1849 
Laws of Cricket in ‘ Bat’ Crick. Aan. (1850) 55 Whe Striker 
is Out if either of the hails be howled off. or if a stump be 
bowled out of the ground. 1857 HuGues 7om Browz u. 
viii, ‘he Lords’ men were out by half-past twelve o'clock 
for ninety-eight runs. 1894 Dazly News 20 Dec. 3/7 Tbe 
referee stopped the fight at the close of the first round .. 
Smith being heavily punished and all hut out. 

da. No longer in prison. 

1885 H. Conway Family Affuir xxvii, | suppose he’s out 
now on ticket-of-leave. 1886 Besant Childr. Gibeon 11. 
xxxii, He had presumably received his ticket of leave, and 
he was out. “ 

20. +a. At fault, at a loss from failure of memory 
or self-possession ; nonplussed, puzzled. Oés. 

1588 Suaks. ZL. ZL. L. v. li. 152. 1600 — A. Y. L. w.i. 76 
Verie good Orators when they are out, they will spit. 1607 
— Cor. v. ili. 41, I haue forgot my part, And I am out. 1621 
Burton Anat, AZel. 1. ii. 1. vi. (1651) 99 Apollonius Rhodius 
.. hanished himself .. because he was out in reciting his 
Poems. 1661 Pepys Diary 2 July, [He] was so much out 
that he was hissed off the stage. 1681 DrypEN Spanish 
Friar i. ii, I never was out at a mad frolic. ; 

b. Astray from what is right or correct; in the 
wrong, in error, mistaken. 

a 1641 Br. Mountacu Acts & Alon. (1642) 328 Concerning 
Titius, that learned man is out, 1683 Wooo Li/e 18 May 
(O. H. S.) ILI. 49 Sir Thomas Gower..spake an English 
speech, but miserably out in his delivery of it. 1712 Appison 
Spect. No. 26 ?510 He .. has been very seldom out in these 
his Guesses. 1778 Miss Burney £velina (1791) II. xxxvii. 
245 There, Lovel, youare out. 1809 Mackin Gi/ Blas 1. vil. 
P 2,1 wasalittleoutin mycalculation. 1887 Riper Haccarp 
She (1888) 43 If the captain is not out in his reckoning. 

ce. Short for ozt of practice, time, tune, etc.: see 
the sbs. 

1588 Suaks. ZL. L. LZ. 1.1. 135 Wide a'th bow hand, yfaith 
your hand is out. 1671 Westuiinster Drollery 1.81 Y'are 
out, says Dick, *Tis a lye, says Nick, The Fidler playd it 
false. 1837 Marryat Dog-Fiend 1x, Jemmy.. tuned one 
string.., which was a little out. 

d. At variance, no longer friendly. (Cf. 5 b.) 

1565-72 Cooper 7hesaurus s.v. Alienns, Pro alienato, 
alienated: out with vs. 1595 Suaks. Aferch. V’. in. v. 34 
Launcelet and I are out. 1664 Pepys Diary 17 Aug., 
Mr. Edward Montagu is .. now quite out with his father 
again. 1858 W. Arnot Laws fr. Heaven i. 2t He is out 
with his former friend and in with his former adversary. 
1873 Witt CarLteton Farm Ballads, Betsey § 1 are out i, 
Things at home are crossways, and Betsey and I are out. 


21. Out of pocket; in default; minus (a sum). 

1632 Massincer Czty AZadaw u. i, 1 am out now Six- 
hundred in the cash. 1636 SanDERSON Sev. I]. 59 But the 
thing he stuck at most was the moneys he was out. 1887 
G.R. Sims Mary Fane's Ae. xi. 150 She was out the £5 ros. 
lent to her mistress. 1889 Boston (Mass.) Frnd.7 Feb. 1/2 
Alleges .. he is $5000 out, owing to the dishonesty of .. an 
employe. ; ; , 

22. a. No longer burning or alight; extinguished. 

1325 [see OutE]. c1440 Promp. Parv. 375/2 Owt, or 
qwenchyd, as candylle, or lyghte, extizctxs. 1500-20 
Dunsar Poens xxxit. 46 Quhen licht wes owt and durris 
wes bard. 1658 Sir T. Browne //ydriot. Ep. Ded., When 
the Funeral Pyre was out and the last Valediction over. 
1826 DisraEti Viv. Grey u. xi, The fire was out, hut bis feet 
were still among the ashes. 

b. No longer in vogue or in fashion; not in 
season, as game, fish, or fruit. 

1660 Pepys Diary 7 Oct., To change my long black cloake 
for a short one (long cloakes heing now quite out). 1745 
Norton Reg. in Sir C. Sharp Chron. Mirab. (1841) 62 
Marriage comes in on the 13th of January, and at Septua- 
gestmo Sunday it is out again till Low Sunday. 1773 
Gotpsm. Stoops to Cong. i, Besides, Child, jewels are quite 
out at present. 1898 S74. Fames’s Gaz, 12 Jan. 12/2 White 
gloves, we are pleased to learn, are ‘out’. 

3. No longer current or lasting; expired, elapsed; 
finished, exhausted ; at an end. 

@1300 Cursor M. 4595 (Cott.) Quen pe senen yeirs war vte 
[G. vte; #., Tr. outel 1535 CoverpaLte Ruth ii. 23 She 
gathered vntill the barley haruest and the wheat haruest was 
out. — Fer. xxxiv. 14 When seuen yeares are out, euery 
man Shal Iet go fre his hought seruaunte an Hebrue. 1600 
Row tanos Let. /fumours Blood vii. 83 But that dates out. 
1610 Suaks. Zep. 1. ii. 1 When the But is out we will 
drinke water. 1682 Bunyan //oly IVar (Cassell) 229 Lent 
was almost out. 1743 in Waghorn Cricket Scores (1899) 31, 
23 notches to fetch, to win, when the time was out. 1806-7 
J. BeresrorD Afiseries Hum. Life (1826) x. xl, Being told 
by your servant..that the coals are almost out. 1850 /a7?'s 
Mag. XVII. 184/2 The thirty miles were out at last. 1885 
G. AtLen Babylon v, Before tbe week was out, be had been 
duly installed. 

24. Come from a concealed or veiled state ; come 
into sight, become visible; manifest, apparent. 

1612 Two Noble Kinsmen ui. iv, | am very cold; and all 
the stars are out too. 1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3923/4 The old 
upper Light-House will be blacked over when the Light is 
out in the new Light-House. 1897 Allbntt's Syst. Med. Il. 
199 The full amount of eruption is out usually within 
twenty-four hours of the appearance of the first spot. 1899 
J. Hutcuinson in Arch. Surg. X.112 Whilst the secondary 
phenomena were fully out, he had had a severe illness. 

b. Unfolded from the bud, as a leaf or blossom; 


hence (of the plant), in leaf, in flower. 
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1573 Tusser //usb. (1878) 75 Leaue wadling about, till ; 
arbor be out. a 1626 Bacon(J.), Leaves are out and perfect 
ina month. 1813 Macautay in Life & Lett. (1880) Li. 42 
Thetrees are allout. 1896‘Ian Mactaren’ Kate Carnegie, 
Pleasaunce 83 Inthe spring-time when the primroses are out. 

25. Disclosed, made known, uo longer a secret. 

1733 Swirt Ox /imself, Walpole and Aislabie.. Inform the 
commons, that the secret’s out. 1768 Gotpsm. Good.-n. Man 
v. Wks. (Glohe Ed.) 637/2 Yes, yes, all’s out; I now see the 
whole affair. 1869 W. P. Mackay Grace § Truth iv, The 
whole truth is out about us. . 

26. Made public; in circulation (as a report or 
statement); issued from the press, published (as 


a book, etc.). 

1625 B. Jonson Staple of N. 1. ii, We gossips are bound 
to believe it, an’t he once out, and a-foot. 1850 Lp. HouGuTon 
in Life (1891) I. x. 445 Wordsworth’s new poem will be out 
next week. 1863 Brewer Lng. Sted. 355 On March 7, 1576, 
he writes to say that the New Testament is out. 

b. Of a girl or young woman: a. Introduced 
into society; b. At work or in domestic service. 

1814 Jane Austen Alansf Park v, Pray, is she out, or is she 
not? Iam puzzled. She dined at the Parsonage, with the 
rest of you, which seemed like being out; and yet she says 
so little, that I can hardly suppose she is. 1831 Soczety I. 
228, I can tell her, that it my Jemima were out, her chance 
would be hut slender. 1850 Mrs. Cartyce Leff. II. 116 No 
servant hut a little girl who had ‘never been out hefore’. 
1866 Mrs. GaskELe I/7ves & Dan. xxi. (1867) 212 They are 
not out, you know, till after the Easter ball. 

e. Before the worid; in existence. Cf. OuTE. 

1857 G. Lawrence Guy L. vi. 47 Constance Brandon and 
Flora Bellasys—quite the two best things out. 1859 — 
Sword § G. xvii. 239 Fanny was the worst casuist out. 
1861 Mavuew Lond. Lad, III. 106, I think I'm the cleverest | 
juggler out. : | 

IIL, 27. Besides the prec. senses, oz? is used 
idiomatically with many verbs; e g. to BEAR out, 
CLEAN ov¢, CLEAR out, Crown ot, DoLE out, 
DRAW o2t/, EKE ou, FACE out, FILL ov¢, OPEN ov, 
PLAN out, Point ou/, SET out, SHUT out, SKETCH 
out, SPIN out, TREAD o?, WRITE oz, etc, which 
see under the verbs themselves. 

IV. Adverbial Phrases. 

28. Out and about. Going out and going 


about, as after an illness, etc. 

1881 Mrs. Watrorp Dick Netherbyi.8 Till Mr. Netherhy 
was out and about again. 1884 R. Buchanan Foxglove 
Manor II, xxvi. 238 Ellen was already out and ahout. 

attrib. 1899 Westen. Gaz. 21 Feh. 9/1 The driver is in 
his out-and-about way a keen critic of Government measures, 

29. Out and away. Ly far; beyond all others. 


1834 7ait's Mag. 1. 43/1 Beggary isa husiness, a profession, | 


out-and-away the most thriving, profitahle, secure [etc]. 
1883 StevENSOoN Treasure Isl. 1v. xvii, ‘Who's the best 
shot?’..‘ Mr. Trelawney, out and away’. 

30. Out and home. a. Toa place ata distance, 
and home again. Also aétrib. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India & P. 86 They employing yearly 
Forty Sail of stout Ships to and from all Parts where they 


trade, outand home. 1899 /’a// Mali G. 11 Oct. 9/2 This 
is a world’s record for a lady rider over an out-and-home 
course. 

b. attrib. Played alternately on their own ground 
and that of their opponents. 

1895 Daily News 10 Dec. 5/4 It may he necessary..to 
reduce the minimum of eight out-and-home matches at 
present insisted on hy the M.C.C. Committee. 

31. Outandin. [Cf Iv anp Ovt.] a. Out of 
a place and in again; in and out. b. Outside and 
inside, without and within. 

a@1300 XT Pains Hell 180 in O. £. Misc.152 And creopep 
vt and inayeyn. ¢1375 Cursor AL. 5615 (Fairf.) Ho.. gert 
to pik hit oute & in Pat porou hit mu3t na water wyn. 1535 
CoverDAaLe 1 Chron, x. 28 bey bare the vessell out and in. 
1792 Burns Duxcan Gray ii, Duncan sigh’d baitb out and 
in. 1842 TH. Martis Aly Namesake in Fraser's Mag. 
Dec., ‘ Full, sir, out and in’, said tbe cad. 

See also OuT AND ovT. 

Out, sé. [The adv. Our, used sbst. as a name 
for itself, or elliptically with some sb. understood.] 

1. Proverbial phr. + Zo drink the three outs: see 
quots. Obs. Gentleman of the three outs: see 
GENTLEMAN 5 c. 

1622 S. Warp ioe to Drunkards (1627) 20 Stay and drinke 
the three Outs first that is, Wit out of the head, Money out 
of the purse, Ale out of the pot. 1624 T. Scott God & King 
(1633) 26 To drink the three Outs, to drink by the dozen, by 
the yard, and by the bushell. 1656 Trapp Coz. Gad. v. 
21 A company of odious drunkards baving drunk all the 
three outs. 

2. Short for ozéside (in opposition to zzside). In 
quot. 1890, Something external. 

1717 Prior Adwa 1. 37 The gown..The out, if Indian 
figures stain, The inside must herich and plain. 1819 Byron 
Fuan \.clxxxvii, Juan. .liking not the inside, lock’d the out. | 
1890 J. H. Stirtinc Gifford Lect. xviii. 351 It [space] lies 
there motionless, a motionless infinite Out. ; 

b. #rom out to out: from one extremity to the 
other; in total external length or breadth. 

1692 Capt. Swiith's Seaman's Gram. ww. xiv. 113 The 
Diameter..may from Out to Out be near 20 Inches. 1707 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4319/3 A Chapel..52 Foot wide from Out 
to Out. 1834-47 J. S Macautay Field Fortif. (1851) 185 | 
The width of the shaft in the clear must he equal to that of 
the gallery from out to out. 

3. a. ~/. The party which is out of office; the 
opposition ; usually opposed to 77s: see In 5d. 1 a. 

1764-1884 [see In sb. 1a]. 1810 Edin. Rev. XV. 511 Ins 
and outs are equally determined to defend corruption. 1885 


OUT. 


Graphic 28 Feb. 198/2 The vigilance of the ‘ Outs’ affords 
the most effective of all guarantees for the good behaviour 
of the ‘Ins’, 

b. An outside passenger on a coach, 

1844 J. T. HEwLett Parsons & H’.i, Room for two outs 
and an in. 

_ ¢. pl. In games: The side who are not playing ; 
in Creckef, who are not having their innings (opp. to 
In 56, 1 b) ; also, the players, on either side, who are 
not taking part in the scrimmage at Rugby football. 

1895 tivestw. Gaz. 7 Nov. 3/2 The feature of the game 
[Football] was ..the hrilliant passing of the ’Varsity outs. 

4. An outward movement ; a going out. 7are. 

1755 Huxuamin Pel. Trans. X LIX. 372 Vhe tide had made 
avery extraordinary out (or recess) alinost immediately after 
high water. 

b. An excursion, outing. dzad. 

1762 Gentl. Mag. 79 A young hatchellor would be far from 
being detrimented by an out of that kind. 1828 Crazen 
Gloss. (ed. 2) s.v., Ye've hed afine out. 1852 Dickens Bleak 
#. vii, Us London lawyers don’t often get an out, and 
when we do, we like to make the most of it. 1898 Daily 
News 12 May 6/5 ‘To watch the rustic. thoroughly happy 
for the time being at his little out. 

ec. Outs and ins, more commonly zzs and outs: 
see In sO. 2. 

1773 I'erRcusson Poems (1785) 109 He's weel vers’d in a’ the 
laws, Kens baith their outs and ins. 1844 Cross Disruption 
xxxix, We..canna pretend to understaund a’ the oots and 
ins o’ the Kirk question. 1847 ///ustr. Lond. News 4 Sept. 
158/1 Arather handsome, irregular building ; full, in familiar 
phrase, of ‘outs and ins’, 1865 J. S. Mitt in AZorn. Star 
6 July, He had not considered the outs and ins of the 
question of marriage with a deceased wife's sister. 

5. /’rinting. An omission, or something omitted. 

1784 B. FRaxkuin in Ann. Reg. (1817) Char. 389 Their 
forms too are continually pestered hy the outs, and doudies, 
that are not easy to be corrected. 1864 WessTER Ss. v., 70 
make an out, to omit something in setting up copy. 


6. 7/. Amounts paid out; rates.and taxes. /ocad. 

1884 Sir T. Actanp in Pad! Mall G. 25 Feh. 2/1 The owner 
generally pays the ‘outs’; that is, the tithe, land tax, and 
rates. 1887 Barinc-Goutp Gaverocks lii, 111. 154 Wortb in 
the gross about twelve hundred a year—that is, when all 
outs were paid, about eight hundred. AZod. (Devonsh.). 
Rent ss. a week, the landlord paying all outs. 

Out (cut), 2. [Out adv. used attrib. by ellipsis 
of a pple. (as 4zzg or the like), or by taking the 
predicative use of the adv. (as in ‘which side is 
out?’) as adj, and using it a¢trzd. (the out side), 
or by resolution of compounds with ozf- (e. g. out- 
worker, out worker). Not distinctly separable from 
Out- in comb, 1-6, q.v.] 

1. That is or lies on the outside or external sur- 
face of anything; external, exterior. Now usually 
expressed by ozter, oztside, external, or written in 
combination, as ozé-edge, OUTSIDE. 

ai2zso Owl & Night. 110 He i-se3 hi one halve His nest 
i-fuled ut halve. c1g00 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh, 68 
Yf hete be mad more..hy hote metys and stalworthe, or for 
oon oute hete bat maystres and ouercomes. c¢1450 S?. 
Cuthbert (Surtees) 7706 As pai had bene oute enmys. 1590 
Payne Descr. Jrel. (1841) 9 Let the out side {of your ditch] 
he plum upright. 1703 Moxon AZech. Exerc. 230 On the 
out Edge of the Guide. 1887 Miss WuitmorE Jones Games 
of Patience vii. 18 If two or three are ..in the four ‘out’ 
cards, you are hrought to a standstill. 

2. Outlying, situated on the outer border, or at 
a distance outside some place in question. 

2a 1400 Morte Arth. 3909 Bade hir..fflee with hir childire 
..Abere in to Irelande, in to thas owte mowntes. 1494 
Fasyan Chron. vu. 658 Thenne the Kentysshemen .. came 
vnto the out parties of the cytie of London, as Radclyffe, 
Seynt Katberynes, and other places, and robhyd & spoyled 
the Flemynges, & all the herehowses. 1523 FitzHERB. 
Surv. 9 The lordes tenauntes haue commen in all suche 
out groundes with their catell. 1596 SPENSER State /red. 
Wks. (Globe) 666/2, I greatly dishke the Lord Deputyes 
seating at Duhlin, being the outest corner in the realme, and 
least needing the awe of his presence. 1688 Connect. Col. 
Reo, (1859) I!1. 438, I lately wrott you ahout Watching and 
Warding in your out townes. 1726 AyLirrE Parergon 162 
Judiciel Offices in the out Parts of bis Diocess. 

b. Out isle (out zsland), an isle or island lying 
away from the mainland. (Often hyphened.) 

Applied esp. to the Shetlands, Orkneys, Hebrides, and 
other smaller isles at a distance from the mainland of 
Britain; formerly sometimes to the British Isles as a whole, 
in reference to their situation with regard to the Continent. 

a1yo Ercxldoun's Proph. in Rel, Ant. 1. 30 Vo ny3t is 
boren a harn in Kaernervam, That ssal weld the out ydlis 
yle an. ?@1400 Morte Arth. 30 Orgayle and Orkenay, and 
alle this owte iles. 1470-85 Matory Arthur vir. xxvii, 
Soo the crye was made in England walis and scotland, 
Ireland, Cornewaille, & in alle the oute Iles. @ 1568 AscHAM 
Toxoph. Yo Gentlem. Eng. (Arh.) 16 The out yes lying 
betwixt Grece and Asia minor. @ 1578 Linpesay (Pitscottie) 
Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 400 Alswell the out Yillis as ferme 
land. 1586 Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshed 1. 104/1 
The earle of Lennox stood in hope, that the lord of the out 
Isles would aidhim. 1599 Hakcuyt Icy. II. 168 Cephalonia 
.-is an out Iland inthe dominions of Grecia. 1610 HoLLANo 
Camden's Brit., Scot. 54 Purposing to speake of the out- 
Isles, Orcades, Hehudes, or Hehrides, and of Shetland 
in their due place. 1897 /estnz. Gaz. 19 Jan. 2/1 To the 
more adventurous there lie tbe out-islands, . little explored. 

3. In cricket, football, etc.: Played oz/, or away 
from the home ground; played in the outer parts 
of the field. (Often hyphened.) 

1884 Lillywhite'’s Cricket Ann. 63 The result mainly of 
creditable out cricket. 1896 Datly News 2 Mar. 5/1 Surrey 
and Lancashire..lost only one out match apiece. 


Our: 


+4. Prominent, projecting, protruding. Obs. 

1652 Gauce .Wagastrom, 186 An out breast. /d7d., High 
or out shoulders. P 

5. Beyond the usual or normal (size). 

1883 Worning Star (Washington) 31 Oct. 3/6 A stocking 
of an out size is one with thesame foot as another, hut wider 
in the..middle [of the leg]. 1894 Ang. /élustr. Mag. Oct. 
gt She was ‘rather an out size ' as they say in the Duchy. 

+ 6. To be paid out. Ods. 

1475 Marc. Paston in P. Lett, III. 126 He seth that be 
than that the owt charzys be boryn, and the repracion of the 
myll at Wyntyrton, we ar lyke to have but lytyll mor mony 
besyd the harly. 1482 BSrasenose Coll. Munim. M. 10 
(Wycombe) To pay all maner of out charges and rentes. 

Out, v. [OE. wtan- OF ris. 2a, OHG. 4z6n, 
MHG. dagen to put ont, f. 2, Out adv. Perh. 
formed anew in ME., and in later senses closely 
related to senses 13, 14 of the adv.] 

1. trans. To put out, turn ont, drive out, expel, 
eject, reject, get rid of, discharge, dismiss, oust 
(from a place, office, possession, etc.); to do out 
or deprive (of a possession). Usually with per- 
sonal obj. Also with double obj. (by omission of 
from or of); cf. dismiss, expel. Frequent in 17th 
and 18thc.; now Oés. exc. dia?, Cf. also OUTED, 

1008 Laws of /Ethelred v.c. 10 Eniz man..ciric-ben ne 
utige, huton hiscopes zepehte. 1440 [see OutinG vl. sd. 2}. 
15.. Tretyse agayne the Pestelens (Ms. Adv. Lih.) Jam. 
Suppl.), [lkane erin {the heart, the liver, and the hrain), 
has bis clengyng plas, quhar he may out his superfluities and 
cleng him. 1598 Kitcutnx Courts Leet (1675)261 The Lord by 
Knights-service..might have outed a Farmer. 160z Fut- 
BECKE 1s¢ Pt. Paradl, 61 By this plea the Court shall bee 
outed of iurisdiction. a1680 Butter Rem. (1759) Il. 363 
When he is once outed of his Ears, he is past his Labour. 
1685 H. More Paralip~. Prophet. xxxix. 339 Outing them 
of all Political Power in Church or Siate. 1711 HEARNE 
Collect.(O. H.S.) HI. 201 The Bp. of Winchester designing 
to out him, 1776 Apam SmitH IW. NV. t ii. (1869) I. 394 
They could .. be legally outed of their lease. 1823 Gatt 
Cilhaize xvi,Outing her ministers from their kirksand manses. 

b. To pat out; extinguish; blot out; abolish. 
Obs. exc. dial. 

1s02 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 1. iv. 40 Also the 
water quenched & owteth the thyrst. 1582 STANYHURST 
E-neis v (Arb.) 41 Thee night with hrightnes is owted. 
3621 Quartes Argalus & P. (1678) 77 Witness that Taper, 
whose prophetick snuff Was outed and revived with one 
puff. 1653 1n Picton L'foot Munic. Kec. (1883) 1. 167 That 
the same Wryting hee utterly outed made null and voyde. 

c. slang, (orig. pugiltstic): To ‘knock out’ or 
disable (an opponett); hence, To render insensible, 
or kill, by a blow. 

1896 Daily News 15 June 7/1 The slang of the prize ring, 
where ‘outing’ a man signifies to render him insensible, 
1898 Pink’ Un & Pelican 86(Farmer) Gently, my lad, gently, 
. yer don't want to knock 'im out yet; give us a little show 
o’ yer quality afore you outs him. 1899 Daly News 
tr Sept. 7/3 ‘Come on lads, shall we out him?’ Immediately 
after Nash rushed at the constahle and struck him a heavy 
hlow on the back of the head. 

+2. To set ont, expose (for sale, disposal, etc.) ; 
to put out, issue. Obs. 

€1386 Cnaucer Wife's Prof. 521 With daunger oute 
(z.x7. outen, outer, owten] we al oure chaffare Greet prees 
at Market maketh deere ware. 1637 RutuerForp Lett., 
to M. Mowat (1671) 55 A calling .. to out Christ, and his 
wares, to countrey buyers. a1670 Spatpinc roud, Chas. [ 
(1851) II. ror This Farquhar outit his myttie meill upone 
the honest people of the toun at ane heighe price. 

3. To show forth, disclose, exhibit; to speak out, 
utter, vent. Ods. exc. dial, 

23... ace died 428 in Lnglische Studien 1. 308 God wol 
notoutenhire. 13.. Alinor Poems fr. Vernon MS.(E.E.T.S.) 
§30/136 Pi counseil is outet openliche. ¢ 2386 CHaucer Can. 
Yeom, Prod. & T. 281 Who that listeth outen[v. . outyn] his 
folie, Lat hym come forth and lerne multiplie. _a@1420 Hoc- 
cteve De Reg. Princ. 1907 Outé thyn art if pou canst 
craftily. cx14zz — Fonathas & Fellicnla 43 Til he of 
wominen oute wordes wikke. 1822 Hissert Deser. Shet- 
tand (1891) 282 (E. D. D.) For outting of your malice. 1838 
Hoce Tales (1866) 363 (E. D. D.) The fine flavour .. soon 
outed the secret. 

4. intr. [From the elliptical use in OvT adv, 
13, from which this differs in taking inflexions.]} 
a. To go ont, esp. on a pleasure excursion, Also 
to oul it. collog. (Cf. OuTING vd/. sb.) 

1846 P. Paricy’s Ann. VII. 65 The sun is shining, And 
nought confining Pedestrians from ‘outing’. 1878 STEvEN- 
son /nland Voy.191 We met dozens of pleasure-boats outing 
it for the afternoon. 1894 Dovte Alem. S. [olmes 33 With 
that he ups and he outs. 

b. Zo out with: To come out with; to fetch or 
bring out; to utter. codloy. 

180z R. & Mar. Encrwortu /rist: Bulls x. 136, | outs with 
my bread-earner. 1821 Crare Vill. Minstr. 1. 34 And 
Hodge .. Outs with his pence the pleasing song to buy. 
1833 Blackw. Mag. XXXII. 693 He outs carelessly with 
another duodecimo. 1870 SpurGeon 7reas. David Ps. xli. 
6 Heisno sooner out of the house than he outs with his lie. 
Out, frep. [Prepositional use of the adv. 
instead of the usual OvT oF, q.v. Cf. Ger. aus, 
Du. uzt prep. See also OurTE.] 

1. From within, away from: = OvuTor 1. Oés. 
or arch, exc. in from out: see FRoM 15 ¢. 

¢ 1350 Gen. & Ex. 2311 Quuan he weren ut tune went, 
Tosep haued hem after sent. ¢1385 Cuaucer L. G. I’. 
Prol. 197 Whan that the sunne out the south gan weste. 
1545 Raynoip Byrth Aankynide 100 It wyll not conueniently 
yssue oute that narowe place, 1607 SHaxs. Cor. v. il. 41 
When you haue pusht out your gates the very Defender of 
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them. 1710 Sterre Tutler No. 206 # 4 Not endeavour at 
any Progress out that Tract. 1875 Dasent Vikings VI. 165 
Sigmund Lrestir’s son..sprang out the waist of their ship. 
1889 Mary E. Witkins Far away Slelody (1891) 108 Going 
out the door, he stopped and listened a minute. 

2. Outside, without, beyond the limits of, beyond 
(Ut. and fg.): = Out oF 8,9. Obs. or dial. 

¢ 1350 itll, Palerne 1640 Mornyng out mesure to melior 
he wendes. 1542-3 Act 34 435 Hen. VI//,c. 18 Any other 
person..inhahiting out the liherte of the said citie. 1607 
Suaks. Vimon 1. i. 38 Both within and out that Wall. 
a 1658 CLEVELAND Content 65 Shall I then.. Live in, and out 
the World? 1883 Howetts Woman's Reason (Tauchn. 
1834) I. 240 Its history. .could not he known out the family. 

+3. Without, not with (L. szze’. Obs. rare. 

€1430 Freemasonry 378 May sclawndren hys felows oute 
reson. 1§78 Cooper’ Thesaurus, Sine arbitrio,..to doe 
a thing alone out witnesse. 

+4. Throughout, to the end of. Ods. rare. 

1692 Locke Educ. § 129 Having whipped his Yop lustily, 
quite out all the time that is set him. 

Out, zt. [f. Our adv, (see sense 13).] 

1. As an imperative exclamation, with ellipsis of 
verb: see OUT adv. 13. 

2. An exclamation expressing lamentation, abhor- 
rence, or indignant reproach ; often conjoined with 
alas! or harrow! arch. or dial. 

¢ 3386 Cuaucer J/1éler's T. 639 Vp stirte hire Alison and 
Nicholay And criden out and harrow in the strete. ¢1440 
Promp. Parv, 375/2 Owte, owt, at, at, interjectio, ¢ 1485 
Digby Myst. u. 433 Ho, ow3t, ow3t! alas, thys sodayne 
chance! 1566 Painter Pad. Véeas. II. 87 Alas and out alas 
I crye, that I shall see no more. 1575 R. B. Appius & V. 
in Hazl. Dodsiey IV. 128 But out, | am wounded. 1591 
Suaks. 7ivo Gent, tt. vii. 54 Out, out, (Lucetta) that wilbe 
illfauord. 1674 Pravrorp Sé£rd/ Aus. 1. 70 Venus cryeth 
for her son, Out alass she is undone. 1816 Scotr Antig. xx, 
I see the men. .that are come ower late to part ye; hut, out 
and alack ! sune eneugh and ower sune to drag ye to prison. 

b. Out upon (on), expressing abhorrence or 


reproach. (Cf. fie zpon.) arch. or dtal. 

1413 Prlgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) 1. vil. 6 Lete us cryena 
rowe, and oute upon them all. c1430 Syx Tryam.78 'Owt 
upon the, thefe if sche seyde. 1560 Davs tr. Slerdane's 
Comm. 119h, They crie, Out upon him Heretike, to the fyre 
with hym. 1616 Haywarp Sanct. Troub. Soul u. i, (1620) 7 
Out vpon me wretched soule ! full both of vanity, and of ignor- 
ance. 1742 RecuHarpson /'amela [11.188 Nor the Censures, 
and many Out-upon-you's of the attentive Ladies. 1838 JAMES 
Robber vi, ‘Out upon the fool!’ exclaimed the housekeeper. 
1878 Geo. Exior Coll. Break/. P. 614 Out on them all ! 

Out, obs. form of OucHT, AvGuT. 

Out- in comd. is used with substantives, with verbs 
and their derivatives, and with other adverbs. 

In OE. w¢ adv. was already prefixed (1) to ordinary: shs. in 
the sense ‘that is without’, ’ out-lying’, ‘external’, as in 27f- 
land a country that is out, a distant or foreign land, zthere 
an army belonging to or coniing from without, a foreign 
army’; (2) to verbal shs. and nouns of action and agent-nouns 
derived from verhal roots, as éf/er,dl/aru, utfereld, ritgang, 
going out, exit, departure, siédra/ expulsion, utdrz/fere one 
who drives out, diel carriage out, exportation, sétryne 
running out, excursion, expiry; (3) to eleinents forming adjs., 
either related to the sbs. in 1, as wflende, #t/gndisc, outlandish, 
foreign, or derived from vbs. ippl adjs.), dtiernende out- 
running, purgative. In these ‘nominal compounds’ the 
Stress was always on the prefix. 

With verhs, #7 like other adverbs formed separable colloca- 
tions or semi-compounds, in which the position of the adv. 
was shifted according to the construction of the sentence, as 
in the separable compound verbsof modern German(although 
in OE. the order was not yet so rigid). Thus, sé followed 
the vb. in the imperative, as ef wt! adé ut Jone béam, and 
in the pres. and pa. indicative in the principal sentence, as 
he cym® tit, he code tit, Ja flugon hf ut. But in the depen- 
dent sentence, and in all other moods or parts of the vh., in- 
cluding the infinitive and pples., and all nominal derivatives, 
the adv. stood immediately in front of the vb.; thus d4 he 
ut cy when he comes out, gi/he uit cyme if he come out, 
nu wrlle we vit gén now will we go out, uf gangendum dam 
ménfe on the month going out. In OF. the adv, was regu- 
larly written separate; but in translations from Latin, com- 
pound verbs in ex- were sometimes rendered by compound 
vhs. in #¢- in which the adv. was not only joined, but even 
retained before the vh. in the principal sentence : e.g. Ps. 
xviii. 5, ‘in omnem terram exivit sonus eorum’, Ves. Ps. 
‘in all eordan ufeode swoeg heara’. The regular position 
of sit before the vh. in the inf., gerund, and pples., naturally 
tended to make the collocation pass intoa combination, esp. 
when these were used as sbs, or adjs.; and this is the cause 
why outgoing, outgocr, outgone helong in meaning to go 
out, outstretching, outstretched to stretch out, outgrow- 
ing, outgrowtl to grow out, outlook, outlooker to look out. 
It is only in later Iing. that such collocations as a gorng- 
out dress, a clearing-out of cupboards, the dringers-out of a 
new play, a well thougét-out article, have become possible. 

As to the verhs themselves, in ME., usage hecame more 
lax. On the one hand, the adv. hegan to he placed after or 
away from the vh. in the subordinate sentence, the infinitive, 
etc.; on the other hand the older usage of the inf. in sf 
gén,and the like, was often extended to the indicative, so 
that we find Ae out yede, the blod out brast. This was 
partly due toa general levelling and loss of old syntactical 
distinctions, so that beside he spraug out and then sprang 
he out, it hecame allowable also to say he out sprang and 
out cr he, in hoth of which the adv. stands hefore the 
vh. These novelties in word order were especially employed 
hy metrical writers as facilitating the exigencies of rhythm 
and rime, and it is chiefly in metrical compositions that 
they are found. But they also occur in translations from 
Latin, as e.g. in the works of Wyclif, in which L. vbs. in 
¢x- are constantly rendered by Eng. verhs preceded hy ov. 
In ME. the elements were still commonly separated in 
writing; hut modern editors have usually hyphened these 
collocations as compounds. 

As-a result of these various causes, there are numerous 
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guasi-compound vbs, in of. in occasional use, chiefly 
poetical, in precisely the same sense as the ordinary prose 
form in which the simple verb is followed by the adv., e.g. 
out-pour = pour out. Not unfrequently, moreover, where 
out stands before a vb. as a mere metrical or poetical inver- 
sion, as in ‘A frightful clamour from the wall out broke’, 
“Out went the townsmen all in starch’, the two words, 
though merely inversions of broke out, went out, are 
hyphened as if compounds. The tendency so to treat them 
is probably strengthened by the existence of oxtbreak (sb.), 
outbreaker, outbreaking, outbroken, outcome, outcoming, 
and the like, But in these latter the position of the adv. is 
original, and the stress is on owt, while in out broke, out went 
the stress is on the vb. ; 

On these accounts it is difficult to deal satisfactorily with 
the hyphened guasz-compounds in oxzt-. Such as seem of 
importance, or occur as senses of owf-verhs having other 
senses, are given among the Main words (where it is often 
indicated that they are not true compounds, or are only 
poetical); others are given in this article, but no attempt 
has heen made to exhaust them. ‘The same is true of vhl. 
shs., and ppl. adjs. in -zvg, ppl. adjs. in -ed, -ez, etc., and 
agent-nouns in -ev, which are permanent possihilities from 
any verh that can he followed by out, as in outgoing, ont- 
gone, outgoer, from go out. 

‘True compound vbs. in o¢- are those in which it imparts 
the sense of outdoing, surpassing, exceeding, or beating in 
some action, as in outlive, outbid, outnumber, out/ace, and 
the various extensions of these contained in C. II. These 
are of later origin: a very few (e.g. outlive, outprogér = 
outbid, ou/fass) appear in the end of the rsthc.; they increase 
gradually during the r6thce. (outs in Tindale, outcry, out- 
cat, outvo, outride, outrime, outrow, in Palsgr.),and become 
numerous only ¢ 1600, being freely and holdly employed by 
Shakspere, who is our earliest authority for many of them, 
including the curious group typified hy ‘ to outfrown frowns’, 
*to out-Herod Herod’. It is not very clear how this use 
arose, or to what sense of oxf it is to be referred. But the 
earlier of these on¢-compounds were in nearly every instance 
preceded by a form with over. Thus oxtlrve (1472) was 
preceded in same sense hy overdizve (in OE.) = F. survivre; 
outpass in ‘the Water of ‘Thamys outpassynge his houndys’ 
(1494), Was preceded by overfass = F.surpasser. It would 
seem therefore that ovt- has here the sense of ‘beyond’. It 
is possible however that in outlive there entered in some 
association with Out 6b, 23, as if it were ‘to live to see 
another ont or at anend’. One who oxutdids another, bids 
éeyond his rival until he drives him ozé of the contest. Cf, 
also the relation of the two notions in ‘the ship outrode the 
storm’, and ‘the horseman outrode his pursuers’, or ‘he 
outrode all competitors in the race ’. 

A. Oui- in comb. forming sés. 
I. in combination with ordtnary sbs. 

Of these a few existed already in OE., e.g. zt- 
land outside or outlying land, foretgn land, Out- 
LAND, détgdrsecg the onter ocean (see OCEAN), 

’ o 2 . 
ulgemere extreme boundary, ztheal/f external side, 
outside, zéfweald outlying wood; zthere foreign 
army, zfwicing foreign pirate or viking. The 
number of these has in later times been greatly 
increased. Those of longer standing are written 
as single words; in the more recent, the two ele- 
Ments are usually hyphened, but they are also 
sometimes written separately, in which case oz 
functions as an adj. = ‘external, exterior, outlying, 
outer’; sce OuT a. As the meaning is the same 
either way, the separation or hyphening of the two 
elements is in many cases optional, (Cf. Back-.) 

1. In the sense ‘Outlying, situated outside the 
botinds, or remote from the centre’; also, ‘outside 
the house, out of doors’; as OUTLAND, OUTFIELD, 
OUTHOUSE, OUT-CHAMBER, OUTPORT; also ozt- 
appurtenances, -borough, -bridge,-butchery, -chapel, 
-city, -country, -district, -freedom, -garth, -ground, 
-hut, -kitchen, -labour, -oven, -rick, -town, -town- 
ship. -village, -yard, etc. 

1599 Sanpys Europe Spec. (1632) 138 In Spaine and those 
*out-appurtenances. 1832 Act 2 & 3 Will. [V, c. 64 Sched. 
O. 16 The boundary of the *out-horough of Hertford. 1670 
Marve i.Corr. Wks. 1872-5 I1. 327 There is.. discourse. .con- 
cerning the *out-bridges, as Mighton bridge fetc.}. ¢1460 
in C. Coates Reading (1802) 35 Certen Stalls and Shoppes, 
called the “Out-bochery, otherwise called the Flesh-shamhles, 
in Reding. 1599 Sanpys Eurof2 Spec. (1632) 123 Other.. 
are said to have. .ohteined some “out-Chappel to have their 
Masse in. 1642 RoGers Maaman 842 The *out-cities of 
Egypt. 1639 Futter //oly War xviii. (1647) 28 They had 
pelurage to feed their cattel in in “*out-countreys beyond 

‘alestine. 1798 C. CRuTTWELL Gazetfeer (1808) s.v. Stronsa, 
It is the common pasture or “out-freedom of all the farms 
and houses adjacent to it. 1856 Kane Arct, Expl. i. xi. 122 
Some little *out-huts, or, as I at first thought them, dog- 
kennels. 1722 De Foe Col. Zack (1840) 70 An “out kitchen 
of a gentleman's house. 1776 Pennant Zood. I. 78 In 
Dauphiné. .they [hears] make great havock among the *out- 
ricks of the poor farmers. 1690 Andros Tracts I1. 216 No 
suitable Provision was made for our *out-Towns and 
Frontiers. 1884 Janch. Exam. 22 Feb. 5/2 Three of the 
“*out-townships had resolved. .to hecoine corporate members 
of the municipality. 1667 Primatr City § C. Butld. 93 
Either in an *Out-Yard, or in a convenient corner in the 
Cellar. a ee 

2. In the sense ‘Living, residing, or engaged out- 
stde (a house, hospital, borough, city, country, 
etc.)’, usually as distinguished from those of the 
same body or class living, restding, etc., within ; 
as OUT-DWELLER, -PATIENT, -PENSIONER, ete. 5 also 
out-brother (of a fraternity), -burgess, -crtizen, -clerk, 
-company, -detachment, -poor, -pupil, “ranger, -Ser- 
vant, -sister, -student, -suitor, etc.; also in sense 


‘ external, foreign’, as tout-folk, -merchant, -people. 
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1599 NasHe Lenten Stuffe 3 If they would bestowe vpon 
him but a slender *outbrotbers annuity of mutton & broth. 
1479 Burgh Rec. Aberdeen (Spalding Club) I. 37 *Oute- 
burgesandinburgessis. 1847 GroTE Greece 0. xxxvi. (1849) 
IV. 448 Kleruchs or *out-citizens whom the Athenians had 
planted .. in the neighbouring territory of Chalkis. 1714 
Manvevitte Fad. Bees (1725) 1. 84 The trusty *out-clerk .. 
sends him in what beer he wants, and takes care not to lose 
his custom. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. §101 The *out- 
company not to return home till the in-company is carried 
out to relieve them. 1815 C/ivom. in Ann. Reg. 74 The *ont- 
detachments of the Scotch hrigade are called in. 1493 
Charter in A. Laing Lindores Abbey xvii. (1876) 180 Tur- 
chessing of *Outfolkis bringing thaim to the burgh. 1847 
Grote Greece 1. xii. (1849) III. 225 The large number of .. 
Kleruchs or *out-freemen, whom Athens quartered upon 
their lands. 1865 Morris in Mackail Live (1899) I. 171 
O my merchants, whence come ye? *Out-merchants from 
the sea. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres 113 With the like 
regard ought the *out-people to enter. 1781 GILBERT Plax 
Relief Poor 9 The greatest Caution must be used. .in settling 
and superintending those *Out-poor. 1867 Koutledge’s Ev. 
Boy's Ann. Feb.71 He is an *out-pupil; not in any master’s 
house. 1715 Lond. Gaz. No. 5383/4 Thomas Onslow, Esgq., 
to be *Out-Rainger of Windsor Forest. 41745 Swirr Direct. 
Servants, Chamber-maid, Perhaps one of the *out-servants 
had, through malice,.. flung in the stone. 1609 41S. Acc. 
St. John’s Hosp., Canterb., Rec. of the enterance of a *novt 
syster vjs viijd. 1657 /did., This day Margarett Whitmore 
was admitted an outsister. 1840 BrowninG Sorde//o 111. 335 
How dared I let expand the force Within me, till some *out- 
soul..should direct it? 1835 Macautay in Trevelyan Comet. 
Wallah (1866) 325 Amount realized from the “out-students 
of English for the months of May, June, and July. xs0x 
Dovetas Pal. Hon. in. lix, “Outstewartis and catouris to 
zone king. ?a1600 Forme of Baron Courts i. § 3 in Skene 
Reg. Maj. (1609) 100 Then the Serjand aught to gar call 
the soytours anes simplie: First the “out soytours of the 
court. [Cf. In-surtor]. 

3. Inthe sense ‘ Exterior, external, outward’ (one 
or other of which words would now in most cases 
be substituted); as in OUTSIDE, OUTLINE, OuT- 
BOUNDS; also out-array, -band, -blemish, -border, 
-bough, -branch, -case, -clothing, -edge, -end, -entry, 
firmament, -form, -garment, -heaven, -layer, -leaf, 
-lintb, -linitt, -list, -porch, -row, -sense, -statr, 
-lerrace, -tret, -verge. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul 1,1. xiti, Next that is Psyche's 
*out-array. 1621-31 Laup Serwz. (1847) 176 The *out- band 
of the body is the skin. x160r Sir W, Cornwatuis Disc. 
Seneca (1631) 82 Parents .. finde a lovelinesse in their 
{children's} *out-blemishes, and tolerate their inward. 1769 
inn. Reg. 229 The horse..dispersed them to the *out-hor- 
ders of the field. 1633 Br. Hatt Hard Texts 309 Some 
olives left on the ‘*out-boughs after the tree is most 
shaken. 1675 Loud. Gaz. No. 1008/4 A plain round Watch 
.. the Box and *Out-case of Gold. 1496 Dives §& Paup. 
(W. de W.) iu. viti. 331/1 The *outclothynge of men of 
holy chirche. 1759 STERNE Tr. Shandy 1, xiii, To the very 
*out-edge and circumference of that circle. 1768 — Sez?. 
Journ.(1778) 11. 80 (Passport) A couple of sparrows upon the 
out-edge of his window. 1855 Ropinson HW hitby Gloss., *Out- 
end, the vent or outlet of anything; the outshot or projecting 
end of a building. 1645 RutHEerForD 7rya/ & Tri. Faith 
xxi. (1845) 281 The mouth, throat, and *out-entry of hell. 1635 
Swan See. A, (1670) 31 Neither may it seem strange how 
the *out-firmament can he able alwaies to uphold them [the 
super-celestial waters]. 1616 B. Jonson Efigr.1. To ATis- 
tress Philip Sidney, Cupid, who (at first) tooke vaine delight, 
In mere *out-formes, until he lost his sight. 1634 Sir T. 
HeErsert 7rav. 146 Their ‘out Garment or Vest is commonly 
of Callico. 1647 H. More Song of Soul u. iii. 11. xv, The 
fixed sunne..shining in this *Out-heaven. 1657 R. Licon 
Barbadoes (1673) 80 The *out-leaves hang down and rot; 
but still new ones come within. 1650 FuLLER Pisgah Ul. ix. 
184 The *out-limits and boundaries of this..Country. /dfd. 
x. § 22. 216 The *out-list of Judah fell into the midst of Dans 
whole cloth. 1641 Mitton Reform, u. Wks. (1847) 19/2 
Coming to the bishop. .into the salutatory, some *outporch 
of the church. 1715 Leoni Padladio'’s Archit. (1742) 1.9 
The Space.. between tbe crossing-rows and the *out-rows of 
Stones. 1647 H. More Song of Sou/u.1. xxix, What grosse 
impressions the *out-senses bear The phansie represents. 
1715 Leoni Padladio's Archit. (1742) 1.66 A Gallery, on both 
sides of which I would have placed two *out-stairs. 1615 G. 
Sanpys Trav. 233 The vpper roomes of most hauing *out- 
tarrasses. 1627 SPEED England v. § 3 The “out-verge doth 
exceed the middle itselfe. 

4. In the sense ‘ Out of office’, as out-party. 

1817 [see IN a@.]. 1818 Coppetr Pol. Reg. XXXII. 468-9. 
@ 1860 WuateELy Coszmpl. Bk. (1864) 172 An out-party will 
generally have more zeal and more mutual attachment 
among its members than an in-party. 

5. In the sense ‘Lying out; not in hand’, as 
+ out-nioney. 

1608 MippLeton Trick to Catch Old One u. ii, Let my 
out-monies be reckoned and all. 

6. In the sense ‘ Having an outward direction, 
leading out’, as out-path, -trail, -way. (These come 
in sense close to the nouns of action in 7.) 

1627 W. Scrater Exp. 2 Thess. (1629) 152 amary adixtas; 
The *outpath leading to wickednesse. 1900 Daily Mews 12 
Feb. 3/4 The *out-trail, the trail that’s always new. 1644 
Vicars God in Mount 147 ‘To make good all the *out-waies. 


II. Incomb. with nouns of action, agent-nouns, 
and verbal sbs., cognate with or derived from the 
simple vb. followed by oz. 

Some examples already in OE.: see above. 

7. With nouns of action ; as OUTBREAK [cf. break 
out], OuTBURST, OUTCOME, OUTCRY, OUTFARE, 
OUTGANG, OUTGROWTH, OUTLET, etc.; also ozet- 
chuck, outflare, outflight, outflood, outgleam, outjert, 
outsally, outspurt, outswarm, outvoyage. 

1892 Sat. Rev. 22 Oct. 486/2 Product of design or *out- 
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chuck of atoms. 1878 Brownixc Poets Croisic \xxiv, He 
must puff the flag To fullest *outflare. a@1652 Brome J/ad 
Couple 1. i. Wks. 1873 I. 18 The inconveniences I have met 
with in those extravagant “‘outflights. 1859 W. Artuur 
Duty of Grving Proport. Income 53 In oneeternal *outflood 
benefits stream from Him. 1875 D. MeLean Gosfel/ in Ps. 
342 *Outgleam of overawing holiness is here. 1598 F1.or10, 
Sortita, an out-rode, an excursion, an *out-salie. 1884 E. E, 
Have Fortunes of Rachel xix. 191 Vhey all laughed at this 
*outspurt of the classics. 1894 £d/uz. Rev. Oct. 407 An enthu- 
siastic belief and an *outswarm of a tribe. 1808 ForsytH 
Beauties Scotl. V. 200 The statute [prohibits] any vessel 
from conveying abroad more than a small number of eini- 
grants in any *out-voyage. 

8. With agent-nouns; as Ourcomer [cf. come 
out], OUTDOER, OUTFITTER, OUTGOER, OUTLIVER, 
OUTLOOKER, OUTPUTTER, OUTSETTER, etc., q. v. 

9. With verbal substantives in -2vg; as OuT- 
BEARING [cf. bear out], OUTBRANCHING, OUTBREAK- 
ING, OUTCOMING, OUTGOING, etc. ; also out-bolting, 
+ -bossing, -calling, -flowering, -gadding, -gather- 
ing, -glowing, -hilding, -shadowing, -shedding, 
-sifting, -sprouting, etc. 

1868 Browninc Ring & Bk. xu. 164 Not an abrupt *out- 
bolting as of yore. ¢ 1449 Pecocx Acfr. u. ii. 138 He graued 
in a greet *out-boocing ymagis of cherubyn. 1676 W. Row 
Contn. Blair's Autobicg. x. (1848) 250 A more general *out- 
calling of the hody of the people. 1895 Chicago Advance 
7 Mar. 800/3 The present *outflowering of Scottish literary 
genius. 1571 GoLpinc Cadvixz on Ps. vii. 8 Their wandering 
and confused *outgaddinges intoo the way. 1876 Geo. 
Euiot Dan, Der. vin. xix, The star-like “out-glowing of 
some pure fellow-feeling. ¢1449 Pecock Repr.1. xvi. 89 Bi 
greet plenteouse ‘out hilding of textis writen in the Bible. 
1825 CoteripGe Aids Refl. (1848) I. 292 In prophetic 
murmurs or mute *out-shadowings of mystic ordinances. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. x1. iv. (Tollem. MS.), By 
*out-schedynge of rayne. 1582 Bentiey Mox. Alatrones 
11. 4 The verie outshedding of thy most pretious bloud. 1839 
‘J. Fume’ Paper on Tobacco 119 The comparatively long 
shreds or *outsiftings. 1897 Chicago Advance 20 May 
664/2 The natural *outsprouting of the new life. 

B. Out-incomb., forming ads. (Stress on out.) 

10. With participial adjs. in -72g¢ (OE. -ende), 
from pres. pples.; as OUTBREAKING [cf. break out), 
OUTCOMING, OUTFLOWING, OUTGOING, OUTJUTTING, 
OUTLYING, OUTSTANDING, etc. ; also outbeaming, 
-curving, -rushing, -sallying, -springing, etc. 

1886 R. L. Stevenson Silv. Sguatters 59 The *out-curving 
margin of the dump. 1613-18 Daniet Coll. Hist. Eng. 
(1626) 52 By his *out-lauishing humour, 1813 SHELLEY 
Q. JAfaé 1v. 66 The dreadful path Of the *outsallying victors. 
1877 J.T. Beer Prophet of Nineveh ui. iii. 193 Watch well 
the gates, that no outsallying bands Fall on our rear. 

11. With ppl. adjs. in -ed, -ex, etc. (from pa. pples.); 
as OUT-BORN, OUT-BOUND, OUT-BOWED, OUTCAST, 
OUTGONE, OUTGROWN, OUT-SENT, OUT-SHOT, etc. ; 
also out-broken, -called, -created, -crushed, -curled, 
flown, flung, hunted, -laid, -mapfed, -potited, 
-pushed, -shoved, etc. 

1535 CoverDaLe 1 Avugs vi. 7 It was buylded of whole 
and *outbroken stones. ¢ 1550 CuEKE Matt, xxi. 13 Th’ap- 
pointed house for his *outcalled people. 1647 H. More 
Song of Soul. iii. tv. xxvii, ‘his *out-created ray. 1851 
W. R. Wituiams Lord's Prayer (1854) 1. 194 The last wail 
of the “outcrushed soul. 1893 H. D. Traite Soc. Eng. 1. 
327. Conventional “out-curled leaves. @ 1684 E. Taytor 
Behmen'’s Theos. Phil. (1691) xxiv. 39 What is of God in 
those *outhown Powers. 1894 Oxting (\U.S.) XXIV. 462/1 
A man seated at a desk .. his face buried in his *outflung 
arms. 1898 Pa// Mall Afag. Sept. 25 Taking the “out-held 
hands, he jumped to her side. 1662 J. Cuanpier Van 
Helmont's Oriat. 246 With the blacknesse of their *out- 
hunted venal blood. 1622 Drayton Poly-o/6, xxvii, 12 
Whereas the rocky Pile Of Foudra is at hand, to guard the 
*out-layd Isle Of Walney. 1898 J. E. JENnincs From an 
Indian Coll. 28 *Out-mapped plains, stretching to misty 
ends. 1869 GouLBurRN Purs. Holiness x.92 The *out-pointed 
finger of human scorn. ; ; 

12. With a sb. (as obj. of oz¢ prep.), forming adjs., 
meaning ‘Out of or outside the thing named’; as 
OutT-BoARD, OUT-COLLEGE, OUT-DOOR, etc.; also 
out-sea, -water. 

1885 Pall Mall G. 23 Feh. 11/2 One of these will he an 
under-water tube ;..one out-water tube finds a place in the 
bow. 1897 Bu.ackmore Davie/ 11 No mixed Norman blood 
of outsea cutthroats. nae : 

13. Parasynthetic derivatives from phrases in 
which of mostly means ‘ projecting, protruding’, 
forming adjs.; as out-bellied, -breasted, -eyed, -kneed, 
-lipped, -shouldered, etc. 

1570 Levins Afanip~. 49/41 *Outbelied, viscerosus. bid. 
49/39 *Outeyed, stratus. bid. 49/38 *Outkneed, varus. 
Tbid. 49/42 *Outlipped, dabiosus, 1682 Lond. Gaz. No. 1722/4 
A little *out-shinn’d. bp Axld Rob Morris in Ramsay's 
Tea-t. Misc. (1733) 1.63 He's out-shin'd, in-kneed and ringle- 
ey’d too. 
Crooke-legged, and *out-shouldred. 

C. Out- in comb. forming zverés. (Stress on the 
second element.) 
I. Separable or syntactic combinations. 

In ME, properly two words; in mod. use chiefly poetic or 
metrical forms, being, more or less, habitual noncc-words, 
made up each time from theirelements, The adv. had origin- 
ally a distinct stress, and still has often a secondary stress. 

14, With intrans. vbs., in the same sense as the 
simple vb. followed by ové; as OUTBEAM, OUTBREAK, 
OurBourst, OUTFLow, OuTGO, etc.(q.v.); also tozt- 
buller, outdie, + outflee, outissue, outlean, t outpeak, 
outslide, outslink, outvanish, outwave, outwheel. 


1579 J. Jones Preserv, Bodie & Soule \. xxvi. 50 
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1513 Douctas 42neis w. xii. 41 Thairwith gan hir seruandis 
hehald..‘he blud “outbullerand on the nakit swerd. 1382 
Wycur Ps, xxx. 12 Pat se3en me, *outfloun fro me. 1879 
H. Puitiies Votes Coins 6 Chests, whence serpents are *out- 
issuing. 1851 Mrs. Browninc Casa Guidi Wind. u. 36 
Duke Leopold *outleant And took the..oath. 1582 STany- 
HuRST /Evners 1. (Arb.) 58 Much lyke the *owtpeaking from 
weeds of poysoned adder. 1862 WuitttER At Port Koyals 
At last our grating keels *outslide Our good boats forward 
swing. 186x Lytron & Fane Yannhduser 9 Then from.. 
their long familiar homes, .. *outslunk The wantons of 
Olympus. 1890 Lifpincott's AJag. May 679 With that 
knowledge *outvanished in shame all the weakness of his 
position. 1594 Carew Yasso (1881) 116 loy, which doth from 
brimfull hart *out-waue. 1886 W. ALEXANDER Sf. August. 
Holiday 137 While the midnight Arctic sun *outwheel’d. 


15. With transitive vbs., in the same sense as the 
simple vb. followed by ou¢. a. With the force 
of: Out, away; out of existence; out of a socket 
or place, loose; outward, so as to project; forth; 
into the open, into manifestation; as OurBEaR, 
OUTBLoT, OurTcast, OUrFLow, OuTLay, Our- 
POUR, OUTSHUT, etc. (q. v.); also outbhan, outbar, 
outblast, outholt, outbulge, outbhustle, outchase, out- 
count, tout-crowd, outcull, outeye, outferret, out- 
get, out-hurl, out-hew, outlaunch, toutlength, out- 
lengthen, outmark, + out-open, outpress, + outpry, 
outqguaff, outshake, outshape, outshower, outsnatch, 
outspue, outspurn, outsquat, + out-thring, out- 
vaunt, outwaste, oulweed, outwrench. Also some 
exemplified only in pa.pple.: ozt-deat, + out-brede, 
+ out-carve, outgather, + out-gnaw, out-hire, out- 
lance, outreave, outspill. 


1885-94 R. Brinces Lros & Psyche Yeh. xxiii, And Zeus 
--*outban’d From heaven whoever should that word mis- 
call, 1590 Spenser /. Q. 1. x. 63 Which to ~outbarre.. 
From sea to sea he heapt a mighty mound. 1627 Drayton 
Agincourt, etc. 57 Vhere hang his eyes *out beaten with 
a mall. 1659 GaupEN Jears Ch. 1Vv. xx. 557. Vhat they 
may blot and *out-bolt, set up and pull down Magistracy. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 2615 (Ashm.) Now ere pe baners *out 
bred [52. oute brade}. 1810 CoLeripceE in Lit, Rem. 1838) 
III. 339 ‘The fancy *out-hustled the pure intuitive imagina- 
tion. ?¢1430 Lypc. St. Giles 294 in Horstm. A /feng/. Leg. 
(1881) 374 Loorys tweyne By craft *out corve. ¢ 1400 
Maunpev. (1839) xxv. 257 O gode cristene inan,.scholde 
ouercomen & *out chacen a M. cursede mys beleevynge 
men. 1509 Barctay Shyp of Folys (1570) PP vj, So great 
a number, Whose folly from them outchaseth (Gods grace. 
¢ 1315 SHorEHAM /oems (E. E. T.S.) 33/893 For repent- 
aunce ondep pe hel, And schreft hyt mot “out croude Al 
clene. 31594 Carew Yasso\1881) 99 And mongst you ten *out- 
cull, as likes him best. 1855 Browninc O/d Pict. Florence 
xxv, How a captive might be *out-ferreted. 1588 A/isfort, 
Arthur v. ii. in Hazl. Dodsley 1V. 338 With duskish dens 
*out-gnawn in gulfs below. 1596 Spenser /. Q. v.i. 3 When 
Justice was not for most meed *out-hyred. 1590 — J/siopot. 
82 Two deadly weapons fixt he bore, Strongly *outlaunced 
towards either side. 1594 Kyp Corne/ia 1. 1. 31 Guiltles 
blood by brothers hands *out-lanched. 1842 Mrs. Brownixc 
Grk. Chr. Poets 36 Outlaunch thee, Soul, upon the zther. 
1592 GREENE Groatsw. Hit, ‘ Deceiving World, that with 
alluring toys’, And scornest now to lend thy fading joys 
T’ *outlength my life. 1827 CartyLe Gerry. Rom. 111. 215 
This *outlengthening of his electorial power! 1861 A/acwz. 
ATag. IV. 131/1 A red coat against green ground would 
*outmark a soldier to a foe rifleman. ¢ 1440 Lypc. Wightin- 
gale Poems ‘E. E. T. S.) 21/156 Withouten felawe j gan the 
wyne *outpresse. 1596 Fitz-Gerrray Sir /. Drake (1881) 
58 That durst not yet her home-bred nest *out-prie. 1647 
R. Stary_ton Fuvenal 170 Or then *out-quaffe those cups 
Laufella takes. 21340 Hamrote Psalter xvii. 32 In the i 
sall be *outreft [exizar] fra fandynge. 1897 Outing (U. S.) 
XX1X. 323 Clear their silvery notes *outshaking, The sleigh 
bells are ringing. 1899 T. Harpy Poems, Immortality 6 
And still his soul *outshaped..Its life in theirs, 1647 H. 
More Song of Soul 1.1. ix, And raging raptures do his soul 
*outsnatch. 31880 W. Watson Prince's Quest (1892) 73 The 
hope that filled youth's beaker to tbe brim The tremulous 
hand of age had long “*outspilled. 1647 H. More Soug of 
Soul 1. un. xxvi, All drink from hence, That .. poyson do 
*outspue, 1601 BrETON Blessed H eeper (1279) 11 When 
my deere Lord sayd not, .. get thee hence, or like a dogge 
*outspurne mee. 1558 PHaER neid vu. U iv, The greatest 
sort with slinges, their plummet lompes of lead *outsquats. 
c1se0 Lance/ot 65 The byrdis thar mychty voce *out throng. 
1509 Barciay S/iyp of Folys (1570) 139 Of that foole who .. 
all *outwasteth by immoderate expence. 1590 SPENSER J. 
Q. 1. iv. 35 The sparks soone quench, the springing seed 
*outweed. 1855 SincLeTON Virgi/ I]. 583 He strains 
t’ *outwrench the weapon. 

b. With the force of ‘completely, thoroughly’, 
‘to a finish’; as OuTasK (q.v.); also out-dake, 
out-bathe, out-dry, out-end, out-hear, out-play, out- 
tear, out-tire. (Some only in pa. pple.) - 

Some of these directly render L. verbs in e.r-, ¢-. 

By Wyclif the ex- of L. vbs. is often rendered more fully 
by full out, e.g. exultére full out glad, full out joy; cxrdrire 
full out pray, exguzrere full out seek, exardescere to wax 
full out tend. Modern editors have sometimes hyphened 
out to the vb., making compound vbs. out.g/ad, out-joy, etc. 

1382 WycuiF /sa. xlviii. 10, 1 haue *out bake thee, but not 
as siluer. c1sqo tr. 0/. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 209 
The salutiferus water ..wherin being *owtebathed he showlde 
obteyne his purpose. 1382 Wyctir /sa. xlii. 15 Alle the 
huriounyng of hem I shall *out drien[Vulg.exiccado]. a 1300 
E. E. Psalter \xxix. 14 *Out-ended [L. exterminavit]it bare 
of wode swa, 1382 Wycutr /sa.xli. 17, 1 the Lord shal *out 
heren hem [Vulg. exrandia). 1864 Skeat Uhland's Poems 
220 The jest is now *out-played. 1382 Wycuir Ps. Ixxviifi]. 
40 Hou ofte sithis thei *out terreden hym in desert [Vulg. 
exacerbaverunt}), 1796 Plain Sense (ed. 2) 1. 125 His 
obstinacy might *out-tire that of his father’s. 


16. Forming transitive verbs with the sense, ‘to 
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put or drive out by means of’ the action expressed 
in the simple vb. (cf. bow ort, crowd out, hiss out, 
etc.: see Out ady. 1h); as oulawe, outfeed, out- 
gloom, out-hiss, outjeer, ouljest. All nonce-wds. 

1889 W.S. Buunt Mew Pilgrimage, Sancho Sanchez, With 
a solemn grief *outawing the hrute laughter of their eyes, 
1890 J. Putsrorp Loyalty to Christ 1. 318 It is ‘the Bread 
of God’,.. It *outfeeds corruption, disease and death. 278 
*Out-gloom [see Out-sLusTER 1]. 1613, Beaum. & FL. 
Captain Prol., For ye may When this is hist to ashes, have 
a play, And here, to “out-hiss this. 1863 CowDEn CLarKE 
Shaks. Char. v. 129 His professing ‘friend’ *out-jeers him 
from drowning. 1605 Suaxs, Lear i. i, 16 The Foole, 
who labours to “out-iest His heart-strooke iniuries. 

II. Compound verbs in owf-, with the trans. 
force of exceeding or going beyond some thing or 
person in some action. * Formed on verbs. 

17. To pass beyond, exceed (a defined point, 
a limit in space, time, degree, etc.), by or in the 
action expressed by the simple vb.; as OvTask (2), 
OUTDWELL, OUTFLOURISH, OvTGROW (2), OUTLAST 
(2), OuTPass, OUTRUN, etc.; alsoozt-feast, journey, 
-ship, -sport, -study, -task, -tower, etc. 

1651-3 Jer. Taytor Serm. I. . xv. (R.), He .. hath *out- 
feasted Anthony or Cleopatra's luxury. 1889 Univ. Rev. 
Nov. 437 Whose dreams *out-journey Sirius nor tire. 1603 
B. Joxson Sejanus n, ii, Thou lost thyselfe..when thou 
thought'st Thou could’st *out-skip my vengeance: or out- 
stand The power I had to crush thee into ayte. 1604 SHAKs. 
Oth. \1.iii. 3 Let’s teach our selues that Honourable stop, Not 
to*out-sport discretion. 1670 EacnarD Cont. Clergy 24 Some 
also, of very feeble and crasie constitutions in their child- 
hood, have *out-studied their distempers. 1858 Pad/ Mfal/C. 
24 Sept. 9 Sometimes the ‘toucadore’ is pushed by emula- 
tion to *out-task his strength. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 55. 3/1 
Some Arrow.. Mounts..upwards and *out-tow’rs the sight. 

18. To surpass, excel or outdo (a person, etc.) in the 
action of the simple vb. In this sense o#/- may be 
prefixed to almost any intr. vb. of action or state, 
and to many trans. vbs. used absolutely; so that the 
number of these compounds is without limit. Ex- 
amples are: OUTBAWL, OuTBID, OuTBRAG, OUTDO, 
OvtTGo, OUTLIVE, OUTPROFFER, OUTRIDE, OUTRUN, 
OvTSHINE, etc. ; also outbang, -banter, -bark, -beg, 
-bleat, -blunder, -botl, -box, -breed, -brew, -bribe, 
-bury, -caper,-carol, -chat, -chatter,-chtde,-clamour, 
-club, -comply, -cook, -crash, -craunch, -cravwil, 
-crow, -curl, -curse, -darkle, -din, -dine, -diplo- 
matize, -dissemble, -dive,-drudge, -equivocale, -fawn, 
feast, -flaunt, -sastronomtse, -grin, -groan, -grunt, 
-hammer, -hasten, -lament, -lighten, -limn, -linger, 
-mount, -peal, -pipe, -pily, -plod, -pofulate, -praise, 
<preen, -procrastine, -prosper, -quibble, -quote,-rap, 
-redden, -rime,-rove, -scream, -shout, -shrieh, -sigh, 
-slander, -snore, -speculate, -squall, -sgueal, -sting, 
-strul, -sulk, -swim, -swindle- -testify, -threaten, 
-throb, -linkle, -triple, -lyrannice, -usure, -vapour, 
-vary, -vociferate, -watt, -wake, -waltz, -warble, 
-whine, -whip, -whirl, -whore, -wile, -wish, etc. 

1651 Davenanr Gondvbert 1. v.13 Where she *outbeg’d 
the tardy begging Thief. 1645 J. Bony 906 &n West 31 The 
Lusts of those strangers. .did often *out-boyle..the scalding 
waters of the Bath. 1862 Athenzum 1 Nov.555 Whocould 
out-walk, out-leap, *out-box, out-fish every competitor. 1743 
Lond. 4 Country Brew. ww. (ed. 2) 286 She thought none 
could *out-brew her. 1783 Brain KAet. xxviii. IT. 94 If 
Oppianicus had given money to Stalenus, Cluentius had 
*outbribed him. cate Byrom Deser. Bean's Head (R.), 
For sometimes at a ball ‘he beau show’d his parts, *out- 
Caper'd ‘em all. 1652 Brome Crty Wit 1. i. Wks. 1873 I. 283 
She that will..*out-chat fifteen Midwives. 1798 in Spirit 
Pub. Frauds. (1790) 11. 259, I “*out-chattered the lawyers at 
Edinburgh. 1871 Swinsurne Songs bef Sunrise Prelude 
108 *Outchide the north wind if it chid. 1769 CHesTERF. 
Lett. (1774' IV, 280, I believe I could now *outcrawla snail, 
1599 Nasue Leuten Stuffe (1871) 26 Not Salisbury Plain or 
Newmarket Heath. .may overpeer, or *outcrow her. ?« 1600 
Doxne Curse iv, For if it be a she, Nature before hand hath 
*out-cursed me. 1839 Baitey Festus xiv. (1852) 200 A hue 
which *outdarkles The deeps where they shine. 1848 
Fraser's Mag XX XVII. 389 We were as much out-gastro- 
nomised as *out-diplomatised by the French. 1660 N. INGELO 
Bentivolio & Uranva i. (1682) 136 The Plowman strives to 
*outdrudg his beasts, that he may grow a wealthy Yeoman. 
1681 T. Fiatman //eractitus Ridens No. 29 Ue has the 
Head of a Jesuit, and shall out-wit, out-plot, out-swear, “out- 
pet: and out-face the whole Society. a1680 BUTLER 

ud. (J.), “Outfawnas much and out-comply. 1711 Appison 
Sect. No. 173 #3 An Ambition ., of *Out-grinning one 
another, 1810 W. Taytor in Jfouthty Mag. XXIX. 51 
Features that outgrin Le Brun’s Passions. 1899 SwinBuRNE 
Rosamund 1. 43 Thine eyes “outlighten all the stars. 1665 
GLANvuLL Scepsis Sct. xvii. 104 "Twas never an heresie to 
*out-limn Apelles. 1868 Browninc Ring & Lk. xi. 1588 
One will be found *outlingering the rest. 1602 Marston 
Antonio's Rev. w. v, 1 scorn’t that any wretched should 
survive, “Outmounting me in that superlative. 1826 Muss 
Mnirorp Viflaye Ser. 11.(1863) 379 *Out-piping the nightin- 
gale, in her own mionth of May. 1879 Howetts L. A roo- 
Stook viii. 84 In every little village there is some girl who 
knows how to *outpreen all the others. 1842 S. I.over 

Handy Andy xxv. 218 It was the bully joker ..who.. 

outquibbled the agent about the oath of allegiance. 1856 

Lever Martins of Cro’ AL. 203 To out-talk bim, *out- 
guote, and out-anecdote him, 1852 Tennyson Ode Dé. 

Wellington viii, Glossy purples, which *outredden All volup- 

tuous garden-roses. 1530 PatsGr. 650/1, I *outryme, 7¢ 
oultre rysme. ¢ 19728 Pore Let, Wks. 1751 VIII. 216 They 

will out-rhyme all Eaton and Westminster. 1851 #raser's 

Mag. XLLV. 448 Each trying to *outscream, outroar, out- 
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bellow and outblaspheme his neighbour. 1832 MotTHERWELL 
Poems, Caveat to Wind, Go, tear each fluttering rag away, 
*Outshriek the mariner. @1616 Beaum. & FL. Scornful 
Lady x. ii, He “out-snores the poet. 1752 Younc Brothers 
v. i, Demetrius’ sigh ‘outstings the dart of death. 1855 
Kinostey /Vestw. [10 (1889) 453 The only way to cure her 
sulkiness was to *outsulk her. a1845 Hoop 7wo Swans iii, 
His ruby eye “out-threaten’d Mars. 1851 Fraser's Mag. 
XLIV. 471 Custom *out-tyrannizes absolutism. 1735 Pore 
Donne Sat. 1. 38 “Outusure Jews, or Irishmen outswear. 1609 
b. Jonson Sif. Wom. wv. ii, He'll watch this se’ennight but 
he'll have you; he'll *outwaita serjeant for you. 1630— .Vew 
‘nx 1.1, And now I can *outwake the nightingale, Out-watch 
an usurer, and out-walk him too. 1742 Younc V4. 74.1. 216 
‘To see thy wheel Of ceaseless change *outwhirl’d in human 
life. 1738 Pore Ef?. Sat. 1.116 Ve Gods! shall Cibber’s 
Son, without rebuke, Swear like a Lord, or Rich *out- 
whore a Duke. a 1657 *Outwish [see OuTGLap]. 

b. To get the better of, overpower, defeat, beat, 
in some reciprocal action or contest; as Ovt- 
BALANCE, OUTBRAVE, OUTJOCKEY, OuTMaTCH, OvT- 
RIVAL; also outbargain, -batter, -blackguard, -bless, 
-brawl, -cheat, -compete, -complement, -huff, -mate, 
strive, -lease, etc. 

1834 Mar. Epcewortu /felen xix, The two parties .. 
try to outwit or “*outbargain each other, 1813 W. Taytor 
in Monthly Rev. LXXII. 523 Oldham could *out-black- 
guard Pope. 1621-31 Lauo Sev. Serm. (1847) 37 The happy 
commerce that a Prince hath with his people, when they 
strive to “out-bless one another. 1600 Look Adout You in 
Hazl Dodsley VII. 405 Wantons’ words Quickly can master 
men, tongues *out-brawl swords! 1890 /emple Bar Mag. 
Mar. 349 Apt to be *out-competed in tbeir own towns by 
foreigners. 1648 J. Beaumont ’syche xxin. clxxxi, He.. 
gently strove Her Sorrow’s Fullness to *out-compliment, 
1681 Otway Soldier's Fort, u.i, Vil try to *out-huff him, 
@ 1851 Joanna Baittte (Annandale), Since the pride of your 
heart so far *outmates its generosity. 1615 CuarmMan Octyss. 
1. 18 All the rest that austere death *outstrove..safe anchor'd 
are, 1898 Weston. Gaz. 24 Feb. 2/3 While giant Titans all 
the rest outstrove With praises of the New Hyperion. 1748 
RicHarvson Clartssa (1811) IV. 197 The sex may thank 
themselves for teaching me to “out-tease them. 

ec. To overcome or defeat by the action cx- 
pressed by the simple verb; as out-daffle, -blur,-busz, 
-cavil, -flout, -scorn, -war. 

1658 W. Burton /tin. Anton. 128 A bold man, that “out 
baffled the then Proprietor here. 1669 Aihtr. hopeful yng, 
Gentry Eng. 7 We have no copy left sofoul, which too in- 
geniously transcribing vice do's not every day *out-blur. 
1880 TeNnsyson Columbus 120 The flies at home, that ever 
swarm about And..murmur down Truth in the distance— 
these *outbuzz’'d me. 1614 Jackson Creed ui. xxv. § 1 As 
if he meant to *outflout the Apostle for prohibiting all 
besides..Christ Iesus. 1605 SHaks, Lear un. i. 10 To “out- 
scorn The to-and-fro-conflicting wind and rai. 1548 UDALL 
Eras. Par, Luke xxiv. fe b, By these captaines shall he 
*outwarre & subdue all the uniuersall kyngdomes of y¢ 
worlde. 1611 Spero //ist, Gt. Britt. xi. xii, § 138. 704 They 
desire,.not to seeme by sitting still... to haue beene out- 
warred, though ouer-warred. ; 

19. ‘To exceed or do more than is expressed by 
the simple vb.: as ouf-Atlas to load more than 
Atlas, out-begear to more than beggar; so ovf- 
calvinize, oul-fpay, out-please, out-practise, out- 
ravish, out-realize, out-resent, etc. 

1603 Dekker Grissil (Shaks. Soc.) 21 If you should bear 
all the wrongs, you would be *out-Atlassed. 1810 Scott 
Lady of L. u. xxiii, O! it *out-beggars all I lost! 1830 
Edin. Rev, L. 336 The absolute decree ..is here far “out- 
calvinised. 1733 Buocer. See [V. 519 Half a Crown *out- 
edi his Sweats worth. 1618 T. Avams Farth's Encouragem, 
Wks. 1862 II. 203 Ilaving a little fed his eye with that, 
“outpleaseth him with a sapphire. 1648 Boye Seraph, Love 
xiii. (1700) 74 Unless we would say, that he *out-practis’d 
what he taught. ¢ 1425 Sé4. Wary of Orgnives uu. x.in Anglia 
VIII. 176/46 While she so *oute-rauisshed was angwysshed 
wip houge desyre. 1806 A. Knox Nest. I.14 St. Paul *out- 
realized this far. a1718 PENN 7racts Wks. 1726 I. goo 
Soine People have *out-resented their Wrong so far. 

** Formed on adjectives. 

20. ‘To exceed or surpass in the quality expressed 
by the adj.; as out-active, -black, -grave, -guttural, 
-infinite, -sublle, -swift. See also ott-old, out- 
royal, in 23. 

a 1661 Futter Worthics, London u. (1662) 191 No wonder if 
the Younger “out-active those who are more ancient. 1655 — 
Ch, Mist, wi. ti. § 1 Seeing his ink *out-black'd with her ex- 
pression. 1645 — Good Th. in Bad T, (1841) 55 Fools.. 
endeavouring to “out-infinite God’s kindness with their 
cruelty. 1619 FLetcuer il/, Thomas, ii, The Devil I think 
Cannot “out-subtile thee. 1605 SyLvestER Du Bartos i. iii. 
1. Vocation 855 Thou that..*Out-swifted Arrows, and out- 
went the Winde. 1618 = Spectacles xxv, Worldly Pleasures, 
vain Delights, Far out-swift far sudden flights, Waters, 
Arrowes, and the Windes. : 

*** Formed on substantives. 

21. On names of qualities, actions, or objects: 
To excecd in the quality or action, or in reference 
to the thing, expressed by the sb.; as OuTFoot, 
OUTLUNG, OUTLUSTRE, OUTNUMBER, OUTRANGE, 
etc., q.v.; also ou/-age to exceed in age; ozt-dow/, 
out-tap, to cxcel at the bowl or tap, i.e. in drink- 
ing; so ovt-anecdote, -Billingsgate, -billow, -bubble, 
-colour, -compass, -confidence, -course, -cricket, 
-crown, -duty, -faith, -fame, -feal, ~figure, flavour, 
-girth, -glory, -gorgel, -grain, -horror, -hymn, -tnt- 
pudence, -letter, -light, -lip, -long-word, -mantle, 
-marvel,- metaphor, -million,-miracle,-name,-nick, 
-night, -ochre, -passion, -potson, -poll, -pomp, -price, 
-privilege, -prodigy, -purple, -purse, -rale, -rhetoric, 
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“romance, -savour, -scent, -sentence, -skill, -sonnet, 
-sound, -sphere, -splendour, -stale, -stall, -state, 
stature, -storm, -sum, -superstition, -syllable, 
-table, -talent, -taste, -throat, -tint, -title, -tone, 
-tongue, -trap, -tun, -lune, -venom, -vigil, -wealth, 
-weapon, -woe, -word, -worth, etc. 
18or SoutHeEY Le?é, (1856) I. 140, 1 mean mine [Pyramids] 
to outlive and *out-age the Egyptian ones! 1681 HicKERIN- 
cut Char, Sham Plotter Wks. 1716 I. 219 Dulness and 
Slander enough to “*out-Billingsgate Heraclitus Ridens. 
1622 Dekker & Massincer Virg. Mart. u.i, When I was 
a pagan..I durst out-drink a lord; but your Christian lords 
*out-bowl me, 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. i. § 3 Lest it 
should make it swell or *out-compass itself. 1893 .Vadé. 
Observer 14 Oct, 558’'2 A Parsee team to *outcricket an 
English eleven! 1655 H. Vaucuan Silex Sctnt. i. Favour, 
O let no star compare with thee! Nor any herb *out-duty 
me! 1650 Futter Pisgah 1. iv. 103 That good Centurion; 
who though a Gentile *outfaithed Isruelitself. 1614 RALEIGH 
ffist. Workd w. ii. § 21 (1634) 485 Those two great captains, 
whom Alexander sought by all means to “out-fame. 1648 
J. Beaumont Psyche in. li. (D.), She blushed more than 
they, and of their own Shame made them all asham’d, to see 
how far It was outpurpled and *outgrain’d by Her. a@1704 
T. Brown Last Observator in Coll. Poems (1705) 101 And 
Ill by far “outhymn the fam’dde Foe. 1836-48 B. D. Watsu 
Aristoph., Knights w. i, Confound it, I shall be *out- 
impudenced, 1837 Miss Mitrorp in L’Estrange Lé/ (1870) 
III. 71, I.. had the glory of *out-long- wording both parties, 
1784 Cowrer J ask v. 680 With poetic trappings grace 
thy prose ‘Till it *outmantle all the pride of verse. 1814 
Cary Mante (Chandos) 304 And every sparkle shivering 
to new blaze, In number did *outmillion the account. @ 1611 
Beaum. & Fu. Mard’s Trag. v. iv, Thou hast..found out 
one to “out-name thy other faults. 1667 Dicsy Elvira iv. 
in Hazl. Dodsley XV. 60, I took my time i’ th’ nick, but she 
*outnick’d ine. 1596 Suaks. Aferch. V. v.i. 23, I would 
*out-night you did no body come. 1648 J. BEAUMONT 
Psyche xi. cexxii, A Stink *Outpois’ning all the Bane 
of Thessaly! 1705 M. Henry IVs. (1335) I. 87 If the 
honour of temperance were to be carried by the major vote.. 
the sober would be “out-polled. 1612 J. Davies A/use's 
Sacrifice (1878) 44 Their Vertues price, that doth *out- 
price the Vice, though more it be. 1616 Wavsine Records E. 
Ind, Co. in dA thenzum No. 3604. 711/3 But was presently 
*outrhetorick’d by our new commander. 1655 Futter CA. 
L/ist, vin. iii. § 34 Their real sufferings *out-romanced the 
fictions of (etc.}. 1632 Massincer & Fietp Fatal Dowry 
Iv. ii. song, Vet this *out-savours wine,—and this, perfume. 
1650 FuLLER Pisgah u. 65 Thestench of his hypocrisie *out- 
sented all the smell of his burnt offerings. a@ 1667 CowLEy 
vet. Rev. Wks. 1711 II]. 46 Where every Tongue’s the 
Clapper of a Mill, And can *out-sound Homer's Gradivus, 
1870 E. H. Pemper Tragedy of Lesbos iv. 73 How very far 
she doth *outstature me. 1647 R. Stapytton F¥uvenal 90 
*Out-storme a tempest. 1795 SouTHEY Joan of Arc u, 80 
The prisonersof that fatal day *out-summ’d Theirconquerors! 
21661 Fuccrer HWorthies, Linc. 11. (1662) 54 Women *out- 
superstition Men. id, Warwick 1. (1662) 119 This Nation 
hankered after the Naine of Plantagenet, which..did *out- 
syllable Tuthar in the Mouths. 1806 Sporting Mag. X XVII. 
186 Io *out-tap his competitor, and drink his neighbours 
into an opinion of his sobriety. 1765 Gotpsm. Zss. vi, Wks. 
(1881) 302/2 Calvert's butt “outtastes Champagne. 1593 
Nasue Christ's 7. (1613) go They *out-throate me, and put 
mee downe I cannot be heard. 1611 SHAKS. Cyod. iil. iv. 37 
Whose tongue *Out-venomes all the Wormes of Nyle. a 1661 
Futter I} orthies, Kent u. (1662) 67 The tender care of King 
Charles did *out-vigil their watchfullness. 1659 GaupEN 
Tears Ch. W. xxxi. 253 When they did so much out-wit and 
*out-wealth us! 160z Marston Antonio's Rev. u. iii, Let 
none “out-woe me: mine’s Hurculean woe. 1613 SHaks. Hex, 
VIT1,\. 1.123 A Beggers booke *Out-worths a Nobles blood. 
22. On names of persons, actors, agents: To excel, 
surpass, or outdo in executing the office, or acting 
the part characteristic of the person or agent in 
question; as OUTFOOL, OUTGENERAL, OUTKNAVE, 
etc. ; also out-admiral, -caplain, -devil, -epicure, 
friend, -king, -lord, -paragon, -paramour, -queen, 
-rebel, -rogue, -tailor, -victor, -womean, -zany, etc. 
1889 H. D. Trawt Strafford ii. 18 He returned, out- 
generalled and *outadmiralled. eat Contemp. Rev. Sept. 
371 A determination not to let myself be out-stared or *out- 
devilled by him. 1634 Rainsow Ladonr (1635) 25 You 
shall observe them to *out-Epicure the foole in the Gospell. 
1615 Lomuis A lésmazar i. vil. in Hazl. Dodsley XI. 348 
She cannot outlove me, nor you “outfriend me. 1749 Hii. 
Merope i. iii. 17 Conrage, self-sustain’d, *Out-lords Succes- 
sion’s Phlegm—and needs no Ancestors, 1889 Academy 
8 June 392/3 A hero who *outparagons the Admirable 
Crichton. 1605 SHaks. Lear in. iv. 94 Wine lou'd I deerely, 
dice deerly; and in Woman, *out-Paramour’d the Turke. 
1839 Bau.ey Festus xiv. (1852) 182 We still, one hour, our 
royalty retain, To *out-queen all in kindness and in care. 
1864 Sat. Rev. 13 Aug. 220/2 Who alone in Hurepe have the 
subtlety and craft to *outrogue and outwit them. 1827 
Westin. Rev. V11. 278 Unless, indeed, some king Brummel 
.. Should “out-tailor him in power. 1876 ‘Tennyson Q. 
Mary wm. i, She could not be unmann’d—no, nor “*out- 
woman'd! 1616 [3. Jonson ELpigr. cxxix, Thou dost “out- 
zany Cokely, Pod; nay, Gue: And thine owne Coriat too. 
23. a. In most of the groups 18-22, the com- 
pound vb. in of- may be cognate with the object, 
being formed either on the simple verb belonging 
to the object, or directly on the object itself, usually 
unchanged, but sometimes with a verbal ending 
(c.g. -2se). The object may be a person or a 
thing, and the sense is ‘to outdo the agent in his 
own sphere or work’, or ‘ to exceed or sl iaaes the 
; ' hing’. Our earliest ex- 
action, quality, or other thing 
amples of this are from Shakspere, who has 
‘out-frowne Fortune’s frowne’, and ‘out-villaind 
villanie’; it is rare in the 17thc., but greatly used 


OUT-. 


in the 19th, when also those formed on adjs. appear. 
Thus, formed on vbs., Zo ozt-cook all cookery, out- 
beg a beggar, out-blunder former blunders; out- 
compete contpetttion or competitors, out-rival a rival 
or rivalry. From adjs., fo out-old the old, out- 
royal royalty. From sbs., to out-anibush ambushes, 
out-balderdash balderdash, out-blarney blarney, 
out-calvinize Calvinism, out-faminize famine, out- 
fiction fiction, out-horror all horrors; out-bishop 
the bishop, out-devil the devil, out-jingo the Jingo, 
out-saint the saint, out-usure the usurer. A few 
examples are added in chronological order to show 


the development of this usage. 

1593 [see Outpray]. 1601 [see OuT-vILLAiNn]. 1605 [see 
Ovut-rrown]. (All in Shakspere.) 1612 J. Davies AZuse’s 
Sacrif, (1878) 63 So hath a Painter licence too, to paint A 
Saint-like face, till it the Saint out saint. 1647 CLARENDON 
Contempl. Ps. Vracts (1727) 452 We may be weary of rehellion, 
hecause other men have out-rehelled us. @165x FULLER 
Worthies (1811) 1. 500 (D.) He out-equivocated their equi- 
vocation. 1781 S. Peters //7st. Connect. 71 My answer 
is, that those Puritans were weak men in Old England, and 
strong in New England, where they out-pop’d the Pope, 
out-king’d the King, and out-hishop’d the Bishops. 1809 
Mackin Gil Blas vu. ix. » 4 He must have out-devilled the 
devil. 1828 LExamtiner 790/2 Here was balderdash out- 
halderdashed. 1837 Lytton /. Alaltrav. (1851) 74 We out- 
horror horror. 1844 TuHackeray Alay Gaiibols Wks. 1900 
XII. 439 Mr. Turner..has out-prodigied almost all former 
prodigies. 1876 L. SternHen Hist. Eng. Th. 18th C. 1.114 
An attempt to out-infidel the infidel. 1877 Tennyson 
flarold wi. i, Thy patriot passion..Out-passion’d his! 1884 
— Becket Prol., A beggar on horsehack, with the retinue of 
three kings hehind him, outroyalling royalty. 1885 Pad/ 
Aflall G. 20 June 1/2 When each dame'’s object in life was 
to out-chignon the chignon of her neighhour. 1886 /Zowzzéet. 
Rev. (U. S.) Jan. 13 They propose to out-old the old, hy 
going hack to the early Greek theology. 1892 Sat. Rev. 
6 Feb, 165/1 Out-criticking the critics. 1892 Black 4 White 
1 Oct. 392/2 One of the strangest instances extant of fact 
out-fictioning fiction, 

b. Hence esp. with proper names of persons, 
nations, sects, etc., in the sense of ‘to outdo the 
person, etc., in question in his special attribute’. 
The classical example is Shakspere’s OuT-HEROD 
flerod; a few instances are found in the 17th c., 
esp. in Fuller, and in the 18th c. in Swift; but the 
vast development of this, as of so many other 
Shaksperian usages, belongs to the igthc., in 
which such expressions have been used almost 
without limit. Examples arc out-Achitophel, -Alex- 
ander, -Bentley, -Boniface, -Bonner, -Briutus, 
-Darwin, -Mtlton, -Mormon, -Nero, -Ottoman, 
-Qutxote, -Sternhold, -Timon, -Toby, -Trollope, 
-Turk, -Zola, etc.; and, with verbal ending, oz/- 
Calvinize, -Germantse, -Gothamisze, -Hobbesize, 
-Pantagruelise, etc. A few examples follow in 
chronological order to illustrate the growth of the 


usage. 

1602 {see Out-HeERop}. 1650 Futter Pisgah 1. vii. 21 
Hushi the Archite, who out-achitophelled Achitophell in his 
policy. 1655 — CA. Hist. vu. ii. § 24 Herein, Morgan Out- 
Bonnered even Bonner himself. 1676 Marvety Jr. Simirke 
Wks. 1875 IV. 12 {He might] out-honiface an Humble 
Moderator. ¢1729 Swirr Verses on Sir R. Blackmore, 
Sternhold himself he out-Sternholded. 1737 Comson Sense 
1, 309 Even to out-hentley Bentley. 1800 Wotcott (P. Pin- 
dar) P. 5S. Wks. 1812 IV. 338 In his accoutrements out- 
Alexandering Alexander. 1826 QO. Rev. XXXIII. 317 The 
following trait even out-tohies Uncle Vohy. 1827 Lapy 
GRANVILLE Let¢. (1894) 1. 438 We shall out-Turk the Turks. 
1829 BENTHAM Justice & Cod. Petit. 141 Gotham itself would 
find itself here out-Gothamised. 1833 Macautay &ss., 
H. Walpole (1887) 281 When he talked misanthropy, he 
out-Timoned Timon. 1870 Lowe. Among niy Bhs. Ser. 
(1873) 3 He .. out-Miltons Milton in artifice of style. 1886 
Referee 21 Feb. 7/4 1f the Provost-Marshall has. .out-Neroed 
Nero. 1887 Longm. Mag. Nov. 24, 1 came across a peculiar 
people who in many respects out-emormon Mormons. 1887 
Lit. World (U.S.) 23 July 229/3 Depicted with a realism 
which out-Zolas Zola. 

intr. 21661 FULLER Worthies, Essex 1. (1662) 334 He hath 
out-Alciated therein, in some mens judgement. 

IIE. Compound vbs. in oz- otherwise formed. 

+ 24. Out- expressing the notion of ‘taking out 
from the condition in which it is’, ‘undoing’, 
hence = zz-; as outhele to uncover, outsheath 
to unsheath, outthrive to cease to thrive. 
a1300 £. E. Psaiter xxxvi.14 Swerde out-schebed sinne 
doande. 1340 Hampote Psalter xxxiv. 3 Outhell be swerd, 
& louk agayns paim pat folus me. c1430 Lypa. Aix. Poems 
(Percy Soc.) 28 And than he outthryveth Fro worldly ioye. 

+ 25. With ozd- in place of L. ex-, e-, in words 
f. L..; as outcorporate, outsturb, outvirtuate. 

1382 Wyciir Josh. vii. 25 For thow has disturblid vs; out 
stourhe [Vulg. exfzrbef] thee the Lord in this day. 1559 
Morwync Lvonym. Pref., Arnold calleth Zavirtuare to 
outverteuat, /.xcorforare to outcorporate. 

26. Forming vbs. from sbs. with various senses ; 
as, with oz? = out of, out-gauge, to throw out 
of yauge or proportion; out-heart, to put out 
of heart, dishearten ; out-patience, to put out of 
patience; out-spirit, to put out of spirits, to 
dispirit ; out-uncle, to do out of an uncle; so to 
out-grandfather. Also, out-finger, to open out 


the fingers of (the hand); outfolio, to drive 


out with folios (cf. 16); + out-nose, to put out 
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the nose of; + outpeople, to empty (a country) of 
people, to carry the people out of. All sonce-wds. 

1880 G. MerepitH Tragic Cont. (1881) 189 The pen fell | 
from her hand *outfingered in loathing. 1847 WELLINGTON | 
in R. C. Winthrop Resmin. For. Trav. (1894) 16 These huge 
Parliamentary Reports..will soon *outfolio us out of our 
houses and homes, 1891 Padi Madi G. 7 Dec. 3/1 Mr. 
Kipling *out-gauged whatever he touched. 1839 BaiLey 
Festus xx. (1852) 321 Mastering all, Save one thing—love, 
and that *out-hearted him. 1624 Quartes Fob Div. Poems 
(1717) 155 That done, h’ enjoys the crown of all his lahour, 
Could he hut once *out-nose his right-hand neighhour. 1892 
Harper's Mag. Feb. 394/2 Thou dost *outpatience me! 
c1sso CHeke A/att. i. 11 Josias hegot Jechoni and his | 
hrethern in y® “outpeopling of y® contree to Bahylon. 1643 | 
Pu. Nve Servs. in Kerr Covenants & Covenanters (1895) 
148 You will he *outspirited and hoth you and Your cause 
slighted. 1748 RicHArpson Clarissa (1811) I. xiii, 86 ‘Vhis 
little syren isin a fair way to *out-uncle, as she has already 
out-grandfathered us both ! 

Out-Achitophel: see OuT- 23b. 

Out-act, v. [OuT- 18.}] tans. To surpass 
in acting or performing; to excel, outdo. 

1644 BuLWER Chiron. Aiv, Demosthenes might here his 
garbe refine, And Cicero out-act his Cateline. 1776 Mrs. 
Derany Lett. Ser. u. I]. 211 Garrick says ‘She so much 
outacted him it is time for him to leave the stage’. 

Out-active, -admiral, -age, etc.: see OurT-. 

Outake, -taken, obs. ff. OuT-TAKE, -TAKEN. 

+ Outa‘lian, a. and sb. Obs. xonce-wd. [f. Our 
adv., after Ztaléan.} Foreign; a foreigner. 

1667 Dx. Newcast_e & Drypen Sir Martin Mar-all w. 
i, Or else they are no Englishmen, hut some of your French 
Outalian rogues. ..1’'ll keep my daughter at home this after- 
noon and a fig for all these Outalians. 

Out and out, ou't-and-ou't, adv. pir. (a. 
and sé.). [Cf. Our adv. 7¢.] Thoroughly, com- 
pletely, entirely ; downright. 

1325 Chron. Eng. 828 (Ritson) Tho hevede kyng Knout 
Al this lond out and out. ¢1374 Cuaucer Troylus 11. 690 
(739) For out and out he is be worbiest, Saue only Ector. 
14.. AWS. Rawlinson C. 86 (Halliw.) She was wyckyd oute 
and oute. 1483 Cath. Angl. 264/1 Oute and oute; wd 
halely. 1600 Hotitanp Livy xxxv. xxxii. 907 h, There was 
such a masse of gold hrought, as would huy all the Romanes 
out and out. 2807 Soutugy Left. (1856) II. 14 If I chose 
to sell it out and out, as the phrase is, I might certainly get 
£500 for it. 1880 Mrs. Lyxn Lixton Rebel of Family 11. 
xv, She is. .the cleverest woman I know, out and out. 

B. aaj. Complete, thorough-going, unqualified, 
thorough-paced. 

1813 Europ. Mag. Sept. 266 Huffey White was, in the 
slang language, what is termed a complete out-and-out man; 
no species of rohhery came amiss to him. 1831 Edin. Rev. 
LIV. 232 We are..not among the out-and-out admirers of 
the. .political opinions of this school. 1868 E. Yates Kock 
Ahead u. iv, ‘They're the out-and-outest young scamps. 
1887 T. A. Trotiore What / remember 11. ix. 163 He was 
an out-and-out avowed Republican. 

C. sb. (nonce use). Something that extends or 


stretches farther and farther out. 

1890 J. H. Stirtinc Gifford Lect. iv. 69 Nature as the 
object..is a houndless out and out of objects, a houndless 
out and out of externalities. 

Hence Out-and-out wv., to knock out, exhaust. 

1813 Sforting Mag. XLI. 100 Two or three huffers were 
out and outed hy the hardness of the ground. 

Out-and-ou'ter. co//og. or slang. [f. prec. 
+-ER1.}] A thorough-going person or thing; 
a thorough or perfect type of his or its kind; an 
out-and-out possessor of some quality, or supporter 
of some cause ; a thorough-paced scoundrel; an 
out-and-out hie; etc. 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Out and outer, a person of 
a resolute determined spirit, who pursues his ohject without 
regard to danger or difficulty ; also an incorrigible depreda- 
tor..possessed of neither honour nor principle. 1824 T. 
Hoc Carnation 126 Pittman’s flower .. is .. quite an out- 
and-outer, a chefd@xuvre of nature, 1831 Exantiner 379/2 
How can you look me in the face, and tell such an out and 
outer? 1833 Fraser's Mag. VIII. 31 He declared himself 
to he an out-and-outer for the hallot. 1852 THACKERAY 
Shabby Genteel iii, Gad, she was fine then—an out and 
outer, sir! 1880 Miss Brappon Fst as J ant xxviii, What 
do you expect will happen to you if you tell such out and 
outers as that? 1890 ‘R. BorprEwoop’ Col. Reformer 
(1891) 92 The horse..was..a great heauty—‘a regular out- 
and-outer’ was the expression. 

Outan, outane, obs. forms of OUT-TAKEN. 

Outang, short for ORANG-OUTANG. 

1869 Brackmore Lorna D. i. (1879) 4 The wild heasts of 
the wood, and the hairy outangs. 

Out-a'rgue, v. [OurT- 18b.] trans. To defeat 
or get the better of in argument. 

1748 RicHarpson Clarissa (1811) III. 84 Out-argued, out- | 
talented. 1778 JoHNson in Boswell 3 Apr., Though we 
cannot out-vote them, we will out-argue them. 1809 Syp. 
SmitH Methodism Wks. 1854 1.295 Such men. .cannot under- 
stand when they are out-argued. 1875 Jowett P/a‘o (ed. 2) 
III. 69 The disputant is out-argued. 


+ Outas, outes, 52. Obs. Forms: 3 uthes, 
-heis, -hest, 4 outheys, 5 out(e)hees, outehese, 
5-6 outas, 5-7 outes, 6 owtis, 7 outis. [Early 
ME. z¢hés, whence later ozthees, -hese, and (with 
shortening of unstressed second element) ozées, 
outis, outas; also, in 13th c., athest. App. repre- 
senting an OE. *zit-hés, f. ut out + A#s command, 
bidding, *calling upon (any one) by name (from 
hdtan to call by name, call upon), which also had 
in 13th c. the two forms 4és, hest: see HEST sd, 


OUTBEAR. 


Common in 13th c, in legal documents in the Latin forms 
uthestum, huthesium, hutesini, and later kuesiusnt. These 
have heen sometimes thought to be the source of the ME. 
word, and to be themselves of OF. origin, derived from Auer, 
huier, to cry, hu, huce cry (hu e cri, hue and cry), which 
suits the sense perfectly. But Azfestus cannot be etymo- 
logically accounted for from this source, nor is the word 
known in any form, Latin or vernacular, outside England. 
On the other hand, #/hészz1 as a latinization of MI. athés 
is quite in order. It is very likely, however, that Azfesius 
and (still more) /zeséusz are Norman Fr. alterations, due to 
association with hutz,hu,huée. Utheis, utheys are also most 
easily explained as Anglo-Norman formations from #¢hestumt. 
As to the sense, #42s could hardly mean ‘outcry’, hut 
might well he the ‘calling upon’ people to the pursuit of 
a thief or other ill-doer, which is the sense in the oldest and 
other of the quots. (Compare the expressions devare 
clamorem, levare huthesium, lever le hu.) 

An outcry, raised against a thief or the like, hue 
and cry; also, outcry generally, clamour. 

xz0z in Maitland Se?, Pleas Crown No. 25 Ipse exivit et 
levavit uthes et clamorem unde vicini ejus et villata..vene- 
runt. — No. 36 Quod francum plegium Theobaldi Hautein le- 
vavit clamorem et huthes super predictum Robertum. 1203 
bid. No.gt Quod ipse Henricus et servientes sui levaverunt 
clamorem et... utheis patrie, et insecuti sunt eum. 1207 /d7d. 
No. 101 Ad levandum uthes et sequendum malefactores. 
a1250 Owl & Night. 1683 Schille ich an uthest [v.7. utest} 
up ow grede. /did. 1698 Ar ich uthest {z.~ utheste] uppon ow 
grede. c¢1330 R. Bruxne Chron. (1810) 339 His hede of 
snyten & horn to London hrigge fulle hie with outheys. 
¢ 1386 CHaucer Axt.’s 7. 1154 Armed compleint out hees 
[v.rr. outehees, outes] and fiers outrage. 1451 Paston Lett. 
I. 186 That an outas and clamour he made upon the Lord 
Scalez. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccvi. 187 A redy whan 
ony oute hese or crye were made. 1566 Drant tr. Horace, 
Sat. Aiv, At whose scarcehead and covetyce the worlde did 
outas make. 1568 Grariton Chron. 11. 63 The Tipstaves..com- 
myng downe with an outas agaynst him. 1599 Haxktuyt Voy. 
I. 284 The rest of the company answere him with this Owtis, 
Igha, Igha, Igha. 1662 Gurnact Chr. in Arm. verse 17. 1. 
vil. § 2 (1669) 264/2 You may hear a greater noise and outis 
of joy in the Thiefs House than the honest Hushandmans. 

Hence + Ou‘tas v. zz7¢r., to cry or shout out. 

1547 Bate Later Exam. Anne Askewe Concl. 1 iv, 
Their wyse preachers outasynge the same at Paules crosse. 

Outas, obs. form of octaves: see OCTAVE 1. 

Out-a‘sk, v. [Out- 15b, 17.] 

1. trans. To ‘ask’ the banns of marriage of 


(a couple) in church for the last time. dza/. 

1719 in Perry //ist. Coll. Amer. Col. Ch. 1.223 The usuak 
way 1s for them to publish the Banes and give the person 
out-asked a certificat of it to the minister. 1767 Azz. Reg. 
63/2 Ahout seven months ago the parties were out-asked (as 
it is called) at the above church. 184z BarHam 7ngol. Leg., 
Blasphemer's Warn. (1882) 269 The parties had even heen 
‘out-ask’d’ in Church. 1889 Played On 17 The couple 
whose hanns were ‘ out-asked’, as they call it, this morning. 

+2. To ask in excess of. Ods. 

1642 T. Goopwin Christ set forth 161 He can never out- 
aske the merit of this his service. 

Out-Atlas, -awe, etc. ; see OuT-. 


Out-ba‘bble, v. [Our- 15, 18.} ¢vazs. a. 
To babble out, utter babblingly. b. To excced 
in babble or noisy talk. 

1649 Mitton £7zkon, xxiii, Outhahling Creeds and Ave’s. 
1845 CARLYLE Cromwell (1871) V. 39 Bahel outhahhled. 

Ou't-ba'ek, adv. Australia. [f. ut adv. + Back 
adv.) Out in or to the back settlements or back- 


country. 

1890 ‘R. Botprewoop’ Col. Refornter (1891) 308 That 
gentleman having heen all day ‘out hack’. /dd., There's 
heen one or two fine thunderstorms out hack. A7Zod. Austral. 
Newspr. He decided to go out-hack. At a recent examina- 
tion held in an out-hack district in Australia. . 


Out-baffle, -bake, etc.: see OuT-. 


Outbalance (autbe'lins), v. [Ovt- 18b.] 
trans. To outweigh, to exceed in weight or effect. 

1644 Mitton Judes. Bucer To Parlt., The Autority..of 
this man consulted with, is ahle to out-hallance all that the 
lightnes of a vulgar opposition can hring to counterpoise. 
1972 Town & Country Mag. 123 Her passions out-halance 
her reason. 1895 K. GRAHAME Golden Age 189 Did this and 
other gains really outbalance my losses? 


Out-band to Out-batter: see OvT-. 
Out-baw'l, v. [Ovut-18.] ¢vans. To outdo 


in bawling ; to surpass in shouting. 

1648 Hunting of Fox 16 Baal’s Priests did outhawle Elias. 
1770 Lancuorne Plutarch (1879) I. 567/1, 1 will outhawl 
the orators, 1877 Sunday Mag. 53 The proprietors each 
employ a special ‘hawler’, who mounted on a harrow.. 
attempts to outhawl his rival. 

[Ovr- 14, 18.} 


Outbeam (autbzm), v. 

1. zxtr. To beam out or forth. 

1797 CoLerinGE in Cottle Early Recoll. (1837) I. 252 In 
every motion, her most innocent soul outheams so brightly, 
that [etc.]. 1858 E. H. Sears Athavasia uw. iii. 195 His 
outheaming Divinity hreaks upon them. : 

2. trans. To surpass in beaming ; to outshine. 

1839 Baitey Festus iii, (1854) 25 In. -hrightness like yon 
moon, Mildly outheaming all the heads of light. 

Outbear (autbée1),v. [Ovr- 15, 15 b, 18.] 

1. trans. To bear forth, carry away. poetic, 

a1300 EF, E. Psalter ix. 26 Out horn he his domes fra_his 
face alle. /éfd. Ixxvii. 52 And he out hare als schepe his folk. 
1844 Mrs. Browninc Sonn., Souls Expression, This song 
of soul I struggle to outhear Through portals of the sense. 

+2. To bear out ; to support; to sustain. Obs. 

1530 Parscr. 650/1 Who so ever saye the contrary, I wyll 
outbeare the, 1587 Mascatt Govt. Cattle, Sheepe (1627) 205 
The Winter..killeth many Sheepe, the which ye did suppose 
they would haue out-horne the sayd Winter. 1624 Be. 


a 


ae 


OUT-BEARD. 


Mountacu Gagg 45 Satis pro imperio, if you can out- 
beare it. 

3. Naul. = OUTCARRY v. 2. 

1691 Fouckes in Lond. Gaz, No. 2640/4 The Dover did 
out-bear her with Sail, by which means her Foretopmast 
came by the Board. 1865 J/orn. Star 30 Aug., Even our 
handsome Edgar was outborne by the hlack mass of the 
Solferino, with her keen, scooped-out bow slowly parting 
the water. 

Out-bea'rd,v. [Out-18c¢.] ‘rans. To over- 
come by bearding or show of defiance. 

1611 Sreep //ist. Gt. Brit. 1x. viii. § 12. 539 Did he spare 
to out-beard his Souvraigne himselfe? 1673 Jem. Wadam 
Charlton x A bold Metheor..may out-beard the Sun. 

Ou'tbearing, v/. 56. [f. bear out: OvT- 9.) 

+1. Production, bringing forth. Ods. 

¢1350 Add Saints 93 in Horstm. Adtengd. Leg. (1881) 143 
Pat was ordand for pis thing, To pay for be erth out-bering. 

+2. Projection. Oés. 

111 Cotcr., Coude de ta branche, the elbow or out-bearing 
of the hranch of a Bit. 

3. Self-assertion. Sc. 

1871 W. ALEXANDER Johnny Gibb (1873) 269 Wi a’ 'er 
ootbearin’ an’ pride. 

tOutbearing, f//. a. Obs. 
Ovt- 10.) Self-assertive, arrogant. 

1607 Hieron Is. 1. 374 This out-bearing humour..is so 
strong in the vnregenerate, that euen when they are con- 
demned and are going away to hell, they will yet turne 
againe, and say, ‘When did wee so and so?’ 1625 R. 
Bernarn /sle of Aan (1627) 157, I tooke it for granted that 
my Gentrie stood in idlenesse..in..great wordes, and in 
some out-bearing gestures, the formes of Gentry. 

Out-beg, -beggar, etc.: see OvrT-. 

Outbelch (autbe'l'f), v. (Our-15,18.] trans. 
a. To belch ont. b. Lo outdo in belching. 

1573 Twyne Encid x. Eejb, Flame forth sparkling hie 
from head Outbelching spouts forth beames. 1602 2nd /t, 
Return fr. Parnass. 1. vi. 495 lang him whose verse can- 
not out-belch the wind. 

Out-be'llow, v. [Ovr-18,1Sc.] trans. a. To 
outdo in bellowing; to roar louder than. b. To 


overcome by bellowing or loud noise. 

16z3 Be, Hatt Great /inposter Wks. (1625) 505 Thus Saul 
will dieu his sacrilege, until the very beasts out-bleat 
and out-bellowhim. 1807 Director 11. 331 To the unspeak- 
able annoyance of the actor, whom they perhaps outbellow 
in some of his finest passages. 1834 Fraser's Vay. X. 16 
They..out-bellow bulls. 1876 Swinsurne Lrechtheus 1340 
Its clamour outbellows the thunder. 

Ou'tbent, ///. gz. (Out- 11.) a. Bent out 
or outwards. b. Bent upon going or getting out. 

1601 Damier Cry. Wars vu. xvi, Which had no power to 
hold-in minds outbent. 1625 Liste Du Bartas, .Voe 151 It 
is concave and convex, which is as much as to say inbent 
and out-bent. 1882 W. K. Parker in 7rans, Linn. Soc. 
If. in. 167 The base..is attached to the most outbent part 


of the trabecula. 
(Our- 18, 17.] 


Outbid, v. 
1. ¢rans. ‘Lo outdo in bidding or offering a price; 
to offer a higher price than. 

1587 Harrison England un, xvili. (1877) 1. 300 One of them 
doo commonlie vse to’out hid another. 1622 Matynes Anc. 
Law Merch. 410 So hy outhidding the other, oftentimes to 
raise the wares. 1741 Mippteton Cicero |. v. 342 He . 
bought the house,. by outbidding all who offered for it. 1901 
A. Lane in Blackw. May. Oct. 490/1 The late Mr. Quaritch 
outbid me for the only copy of Lautier I ever saw. 

2. fig. a. To offer more than; to outdo or sur- 
pass in any quality, statement, etc. 

1597 Warner 4/6, Eng. vi. xxxili, He..that would not be 
out-bid For courage. 1642 Rocexs .Vaanean 142 Our out- 
bidding the Lords owne asking, is no marke of our selfe- 
deniall, 1853 Herscure Pop. Lect. Sc. ii, § 5. (1873) 52 
He was outbid by Anaximander, who said it was twenty- 
eight times as large as the earth. 

+ b. Of things: fo surpass in valuc. Ods. 

1642 Rocrrs .Vaamtan 392 As much as Crownes or Royalls 
outbid brasse farthings. 1671 J, ALLEN Dedham Pulpit 20 
From the unspeakable, unconceivahle and excellent worth 
of this peace, it will outbid all other things in the world. 

+3. Lo overestimate, overrate. Ods. 

1688 SHapweii Sgr, Adsatia vy. Wks. 1720 1V. 107 You do 
me too much honour, you much out-bid my value. 1702 
Rowe Amé. Step-Moth. 1. i. 260 You out-bid my Service ; 
And all returns are vile, but words the poorest. 

Ifence Outbi'dding vi/. sb. and pp/. a. Also 
Outbi-dder, ‘one that out-bids’ (J.). 

1632 1. L. Law's Resol. Wom, Rights 146 A thousand out- 
ridings and out-biddings is no forfeiture. 1830 J. W. Croker 
in C. Papers (1884) II. xv. 86 The..out-bidding spirit of a 
tyro at the auction for popularity. 

Out-Billinsgate, -billow, etc.: see Our-. 

Outbirth (autb5ip).  [f. Our- 7 + Birra 54.1] 

1. That which is brought forth or produced, or 
which springs from (somcthing); the outward 
product or progeny. 

1663 W. Bavty Visit. fr. on Ligh 27 Vhey are hid per- 
petually from the out-hirth of the wisdoin of des World, and 
revealed onely to the Babes in the inward spiritual ground 
in Christ Jesus. 1740 Law Aff. to all that Doubt (1768) 21 
Heaven itself is nothing but the first glorious Out-birth,.. 
the beatific Visibility, of the One God in Trinity. 1842 J. 
STRRUNG Ess., etc, Tennyson (1848) 1. 458 All the rest is the 
direct outhirth and reflection of our own age. 

2. The action or fact of bringing forth. rare. 

1691 E. Tavtor tr, Behmen's Theos. Philos. vii. 8 The 
Instrument in the outbirth of this spirit is Venus, 

Ou‘tblaze, sd. (Ovr- 7.) A blazing forth. 


1843 J. Martineau Chr. Life (1867) 87 A more vehement 
outblaze of human crime, 
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Outblaze (autblzrz),v. [OuT- 14, 18.] 

1. intr. To blaze forth, burst out with ardour. 

a1711 Ken Sion Poet. Wks. 1721 1V. 384 She to the Hight 
of heav’nly Ardour rais’d, When next the Daughters met, 
in Hymn outblaz’d. 1870 Morris £arthly Par. II1.1v. 416 
Therewith the smouldering fire again outblazed Within him. 

2. rans. To surpass in blazing, to obscure by 
a brighter blaze ; fig. to outshine in brilliancy. 

1742 Youn .Vt, TA. 1v. 585 His Wrath inflam’d, his Tender- 
ness on Fire, Like soft, smooth Oil, outblazing other Fires. 
1755 J. N. Scort Ess. transl. Homer 28 In Armour, which 
out-blaz’d the Lamp of Day. 1861 Cram Hust. Eng. 
Lit., Milton's Poetry, A tide of gorgeous eloquence... like a 
river of molten gold; outblazing..everything of the kind in 
any other poetry. 1876 Ouiwa Ja Winter City vi. 144 To 
buy hig diamonds till she could outblaze Lady Dudley. 

+ Outblee-d,zv. Ods. [Our- 15, 14, 18.] 

1. a. ¢rans. To pour out or shed in the form of 


blood. b. zxér. Lo flow out as blood. foe?ic. 

1430 Lypc. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 235 To paye our 
raunsoum his blood he did sheede; Nat a smal part, hut al 
he did ont bleede. 1580 Lp. Vaux in Farr S. P. Ets. (1845) 
II. 302 Thou, that for loue thy life and loue outblead. 
1596 Daceyopte tr. Lestre’s Hist, Scot. vin. 95 Al the blude 
of his body is lattne outbleid at the samyn. 

2. drans. ‘Yo surpass in bleeding. xonce-use. 

@ 1631 Donne in Select. (1840) 133 To find a languishing 
wretch in a sordid corner..to set Christ Jesus before him, to 
out-weep him, out-bleed him, out-die him. 

Outbloom (-blzm), v. [Our- 18.] 
‘Yo surpass in bloom. Also /ig. 

1746 W. Horsey Fool (1748) I. 48 Checks that out-bloom 
the Roses, 1817 Byron Beppo |xxxiv, You still may mark 
her cheek, out-blooming all. 1861 Wnyre Metvitte Good 
fer Nothing 11.48 She will out-bloom her former self in her 
new prosperity, even as bleak, barren March is out-bloomed 
by the merry month of June. 

Out-blo‘ssom, v. [OurT- 18.] = prec. 

1695 Concreve Love for Love v. ii, 1 have seen fifty ina 
side-box by Candle-light, out-blossom tive and twenty. 
1884 Tennyson Seccket Prol 16 True, one rose will out- 
blossom the rest. 

Outblort, v. foct. [Our-15.] trans. To blot out. 

1549-69 N.in Sterahold § Lopkins’ Ps. cix. uu. i, Theyr 
name out blotted in the age, That after shall succede. a 1600 
Pladden Fw. (1664) 32 Vhe chief renown eke of your child 
Your heastish acts should clear out-blot. ¢ 1864 J. Appis 
Leitzab, Echoes (1879) 16 The heavy fog-wreaths rise..Out. 
blot the wavering distance. 190% Academy 7 Dec. 572/1 
Men, whose sin He would outblot, Ye alone receive [lim not. 

+ Ou:t-blowed, ff/.a. Cbs. rare—'. [Out- 
11; ?error for outblown or oulbowed.] 

1667 Dryden Jad. Emperor 1. it (1668) 6 And at their 
roots grew floating Valaces, Whose out-blow’d [ed 1725 
-blowed) bellies cut the yielding Seas. 

Outblown (ouwtblon), pp/. a. [Out- 11.] 
Blown out, inflated ; blown abroad. 

1851 Mitvitre Whale 1. xl. 285 ‘he outblown rumours of 
the white whale did in the end incorporate with themselves 
all inanner of morbid hints. 

Out-blunder, -blur, ctc.: see Our-. 

Outblush, v. (Ocr- 18.] ¢rans, To outdo 
in blushing, to surpass in rosy colour. 

1634 Hasincton Castara 11. (Arh.) 93 Perhaps not the 
chast morne herselfe disclose Againe, t'outblush th’ amulous 
rose. 1640 A. Mecvitte Comm.-pl. Bk. 11899) 52 The bright 
sone could not outblusche her. 1703 Tate On Queen's Pict. 
vi, The modest Matron .. Out-blush’d her own Vermilion 
Dye. 1800 T. Moore Anacreon \xvi. 28 Not more the rose, 
the queen of flowers, Outblushes all the glow of howers. 

Outblu'ster,v. [Our- 16, 15b,c.] 

1. ¢rans. Yo drive or do out of by blustering. 

he Rictlarpson Clarissa (1811) I]. 15 Those wives..can 
suffer theinselves to be out-hlustered and out-gloomned of 
their own wills, instead of being fooled out of them by acts 
of tenderness and complaisance. 

2. ‘Vo outdo in blustering, to get the better of by 
bluster. 

a 1863 TuackEray Round. Papers, Medal Geo. 1V (1869) 
358 If ever I steal a teapot, and my women don't stand up 
for me. .outbluster the policeman, and utter any amount of 
fibs before Mr. Beak, those heings are not what I take them 
to be. 1878 J. INctis Sport 4 Work xiii, 146 A man..in 
fierce altercation with another, who tries his utmost to 
outbluster his furious declamation. 

Outboard (autboed), 2. adv. Nant. [f. 
Our- 12+ Boarp sé. Cf. Inpoarp.] 

A. adj. a. Situated on the outside of a ship. 

1823 Crapn Technol. Dict., Outboard (Mar.), an epithet 
for whatever is withont the ship. ¢18s0 Nudim. Navie. 
(Weale) 135 Oxthoard, on the outside of the ship, as ‘the 
outboard works’, 1875 Beprorp Sailor's Pocket Bk. vu. 
{ed. 2) 266 The outboard plane may be made of mess tables. 

b. Outward from the median line of a ship. 

1893 Westin. Gaz. 31 May 6-2 An ohstruction had lodged 
in her outhoard pipe. 1895 Ceutury Mag. Aug. 597/1 ‘Two 
passageways. .connected the how and stern to-inch guns, on 
the outhoard side of each being officers’ quarters, etc 

B. adv, a. In a direction out from the ship’s 
side, or laterally away from the centre of a ship. 

1836-48 B. D. Warsn ur. dristophanes 55 note, A strap by 
which the oar was fastened to the rowlock to prevent its 
slipping out-board. 1848 J. F. Coorrr Capt. Spike (Flagel) 
A window which opened in-board, or toward the deck, and 
not out-board, or toward the sea. 

b. Of position : Outside a ship or boat; nearer 
to the outside than something else. 

1869 Sik E. Reep Ship-build. xv. 279 The length outboard 
is 8 feet 6 inches, and that inboard about 3 feet. 1875 
STONEHENGE Srtt. Sports 640 The oar or scull..is always 
alittle heavier outhoard than inboard. 1882 Nares Seaman- 
ship (ed. 6) 154 Which end of the shackle is outboard ? 


frans. 


OUTBRANCH. 


Out-boil, -bolt, etc.: see Our-. 

Out-bond. A term (in Dictionaries) founded 
on the phrase out and in bond, applied to an 
alternate disposition of the bricks or stones in 
forming a quoin or jamb. 

1842-76 Gwitt Archst, Gloss.,Out and in Bond, a Scotch 
term for alternate header and stretcher in quoins, and in 
window and door jambs. 

{| The application of oz¢-d0nd to a ‘stretcher’ on 
the face of a wall as given in some 1ecent Dicts. 
is apparently not in use. 

Ou't-book. In Clearing-house business ; Short 
for oul-cleartng book: see OUT-CLEARING. 

- 1884 HowartH Clearing Systcm iv. 52 Vhe representa- 
tive of that bank is obliged to go to the desk of the 
complainant and take with him his ‘out-hooks’. 1897 
Hhestin, Gaz, 5 Mar. 3/1 He puts the cheques, &c., in his 
case and returns to his office, taking with him his out-books. 

Out-border, -borough, etc. : see Our-. 

+ Outborn, «. (s4.) Os. [Our- 11.] Born 
out of the country; of foreign birth. b. 5d. A 
foreigner. 

c1450 Cow Jyst, xxx. (Shaks. Soc.) 302 If Ihesus were 
outhorn in the lond of Galylye. 1532 in Strype £ce/. Wem. 
(1822) I. 1. xvii. 207 By whom {an Englishman] the Pope's 
Holiness may be as well answered. .as by an out-born man. 
c1gso Sir J. Cueke Alatt. x. 18 gloss, We now cal yem 
strangers and outborns, and outlandisch. 

+ Ou:tborrow, in phrase tndorrow and oul- 
borrow ‘surety in and out’: see [NBORGH 2. Obs. 

Ou't-bound, z. [Ovur-11.] Outward bound. 


1598 Barret 7heor, Warres 120 His home hound Indies 
fleet heing safely arriued, and his outbound sent away. 
1666 Draynen Ann. J€rrad, cciv, Outbound ships at home 
their voyage end. 1842 Loner. Sf. Std. 1. iii, The soft 
wind Wafts to the out-bound mariner the breath Of the 
beloved land he leaves behind. 

Outbound, v. [Our- 18,17.) frans. a. To 
surpass iu bounding. b. To leap beyond, overleap. 

1760-72 H. Brooxe vol of Qual. (1809) III. 24 He could 
ont-run the reindeer, and outbound the antelope. 1895 
West, Gaz. 15 Oct. 3/1 It is a case of invention running 
riot and outbonnding restraint. 

+Out-bou:nds, s/. 7/. Obs, [Our-3.] Outward 
bounds; utmost or extremc boundaries or limits. 

1596 Spenser State /red. Wks. (Globe) 616/2 Knockfargus, 
Belfast, Armagh, and Carlingfoord, which are now the most 
out-boundes and abandoned places inthe English Pale. 1669 
Woriince Syst. Agric. (1681) 87 The Propagation of Trees 
in Hedge-rows, and Out-bounds of his Lands. 1690 J/or. 
ss. Pres. Times v. 83 Incursion on the Out-bounds of his 
Lordships Priviledge and Authority. 

Outbow autbau’), v. [Our- 18.) ¢rans. To 
outdo in bowing. 

1728 Younc Love Fame wv. 74 He can outbow the bowing 
dean. 

+ Ou't-bowed, ///. 2. Obs. [OvT-11.] Bowed 
or bent ontwards; bellied, bulged. 

1627 Bre. Watt sloly Panegyr. Wks. 475 The convex or 
out bowed side of a vessell. ; 

So + Out-bow:ing ff/. a. [Ovr- 10.], bowing, 
bending, or bulging ontwards, outwardly convex, 

1657 Purcuas Pol. Flying Ins. 1. xv. 93 The sides being 
ont-bowing. 

Out-bra‘g, v. [Ovr- 18.] ‘vans. To outdo 
in bragging ; to go beyond in boastful talk. 

1565 Go.pinc Ovid's Met, xi. (t§93) 297 Thou all others 
maist outbrag. 1676 Wycnertry 4, Dealer 1. i. Wks. 
(Rtldg.) 107/2 To out-flatter a dull poet, .. outpromise a lover, 
outrail a wit, and outbrag a sea-captain, 1837 W. IrvING 
Capt. Bonneville (1849) 181 They..tried to outbrag and out- 
le each other. 1886 Ad/ Fear Round 4 Sept. 103. 

b. fig. To exceed in pride of beauty. 

1597 Snaxs. Lover's Compl. g5 Ilis phenix downe began 
but to appeare Like vnshorne veluet, on that termlesse skin 
Whose hare out-brag’d the web it seem’d to were. 


+ Out-brai‘d, v.! Ods. In pa. t. -braid(e, 
-breydie, etc. [f. Our- 15 + Bram v1 Cf. 
ABRAID v.!_ More correctly written as two words.] 

a. trans. To wrench, snatch, or pull out; to 
draw (a sword). 


13.. Coer de L. 4523 Men off armes the swerdes outbreyde, 
1390 Gower Conf. 1. 306 And he for wrappe his swerd out- 


breide [rise cide]. 


b. zxér. Yo start, spring, or burst out. 

c1qoo Sege FJerus. (E. E. T. S.) 47/827 A womman, 
bounden with a barn, was on be body hytte .. Pat pe harn 
out brayde fram pe body clene. ¢ 

ce. frans. To dart out, to throw out, eject. 

1600 Fainrax Yasso x. i, The snake (that on his crest hot 
fire out hraid) Was quite cut off. 

+Outbrai‘d, v2 Obs. [Altered form of 
ABralp v.2 = Upprarip: prob. due to the equiva- 
lence of prec. with Agra v1] évans. To up- 
braid, reproach. Hlence + Outbrai-ding vbl, sh. 

1509 Barcray Shyp of Folys (1570) 96 They haue no plea- 
sure, but thought, and great disease, Rebuke, outbrayding, 
and stripes. /drd. 193 His fiende he soone outbraydeth of 
the same, c1510 — Afirr. Gd. Alanners (1570) Fv, Thou 
should straungers in no maner despise, Outbrayding nor 
scorning with deede or wordes fell. 

Outbra‘nch, v. rare. (Ovr- 14.J 
branch out, ramify. /oet. : 

1835 Browninc ie ee 144 The molten, ore.. Winds 
into the stone’s heart, outbranches bright In hidden mines. 
1868 Stepnens Runic Alon. 1. p. v, Sciences, subtilly out- 
hranching up and down and sideways into yet other near by 
lore-fields. 


intr. To 


OUTBRANCHING. 


Ou 'tbranching, 24/. sb. [Ovr-9.] A branch- | 


ing out, ramification, So Ou'tbranching ///. a. 
{Ovur- 10], branching out. 


1855 BaiLey J/ystic, etc. 123 The holy outbranchings of | 


divinity. 
There are many outbranching bypaths. 1880 FairBaiKn 
Stud. Life Christ v. (1881) 89 No outbranching trees made 
a cool restful shade. 

Outbrast, obs. pa. t. of OuTBURST v. 

Outbrave (autbréi-v), v. [Our- 18 b.] 

1. trans. To face with show of defiance; to stand 
out against bravely or defiantly. 

1589 Nasne Ded. Greene's Menaphon (Arb.) 6 Who.. 
think to outbraue better pens with the swelling bumbast of 
a bragging blanke verse. 1605 Row Lanps Hell's Broke 
Loose 36, 1 haue knowne men die, That haue out-brau'd the 
Hang-man to his face. 1622 MarKHam Decades Warre v. 
200 Let him therefore only outbraue danger, not wooe it. 
1795 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 20 Instead of guarding 
against the inclemency of the weather, they outbrave it. 
1828 D'Israeu Chas. 7,1. xii. 326 Vhe Duke sat outfacing 
his accusers, and outbraving their accusations. 

2. To outdo or surpass in bravery or daring. 

1596 Suaks. Jerch. V. u. i. 28, I would .. Out-brave the 
heart most daring on the earth..To win the Ladie. 1612 
Drayton Poly-olb. y. 82 That those proud Airies, ..Out- 
brave not this our kind in mettle. 1814 Byron Lara u. xiv, 
Outnumber'd, not outbraved, they still oppose Despair to 
daring, and a front to foes. 

b. To ontdo orexcelin beauty, finery, or splendour 
of array; cf. BRAVERY 3. 

1589 GREENE JZenaphon (Arb.) 60 Cupide dismounted 
from his mothers lappe..to outbraue the Thessalian dames 
in their beautie. 1597 GerarDE //erbal Pref., The Lillies 
of the field outbraued him. «@ 1651 Futter W’orthies (1840) 
II. 487 Solomon himself is out-braved therewith [a flower]. 
1861 Dixon Pers. Hist. Bacon vii. § 21 The prodigal bride- 
groom, ..clad in a suit of Genoese velvet, purple from cap 
to shoe, outbraves thein all. 

ce. To outrival or surpass (in any quality). 

1589 Warner 4/b. Eng. vi. xxx, My husband though by 
trade a Smith, for birth out-brau'd of none. 1622 Drayton 
Poly-olb, xxii. 48 Liuells, a large Waste, which other plaines 
out-braues. 1750 Carte Hist. Eng. 11. 310 He affected 
every where..to out-brave them on all! publick occasions. 

Hence Outbra-ved p//.a., Outbra‘ving vd/. sd. 


and ppl. a, 

1601 CHESTER Love's Mart. (Shaks. Soc.) 56 Their out- 
brauing termes. 1630 1. Craven God's Tribunall (1631) 32 
The out-brauings of roaring Ephraimites. 1652 J. WricuT 
tr. Camus’ Nat. Paradox 1. 50,1 am no Man to suffer 
such out-braving Language. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 
II. am. 129 Suffice it, that no outbraved death Might end 
him. 1871 Rossetti Poems, Fenny 81 From shame and 
shame's out-braving too, Is rest not sometimes sweet to you? 

Out-bray:, v. [Ovr- 15, 18.] 

+1. ¢rans. To bray out, ejaculate, utter: see 
Bray v.1 4, and cf. ABRAY v. 3b. (Properly two 


words.) Oés. 

1558 G. Cavenpisn Poents (1825) 11. 99 Hir voyce she out 
brayd. 1559 AZtir. JTag. (1563) Qj, Whose rufull voyce no 
sooner had out brayed Those wofull wordes. 7d/d. X ij, 
Wyth a sygh outbrayed, With woful cheare these woful 
wurdes he sayd. 1603 Florio M/outaigne Wt. xii. (1632) 310 
For it enraged rave’s, and idle talk outbrayes. 

2. To outdo or surpass in braying or roaring. 

1806-7 J. BeEREsForD A/iserics Hum. Life (1826) rv. vii, A 
cart containinga million of iron bars wbich you must out-bray. 

Outbra‘zen,v. [f. Our-15 b, 18+ Brazen v.] 

1. To brazen out; to face out or maiutain defiantly 


or impudently. 

1681 [. Frarman Heraclitus Ridens No. 29 (1713) 1. 190 
To out-brazen the Belief of a Conspiracy..toseize the King. 
1755 Younc Centaur Ded. 15 High-bred, unbridled colts 
..Witb a blaze in their foreheads, to outbrazen my rebukes. 

2. To outdo or surpass in unabashedness. 

1702 T. Brown Lett, fr. Dead Wks. 1769 II. 216 The 
expertest devils..turn pale..to see tbeir impudence out- 
brazen’d by a club of mortal puritans. 1710 Afanagers' Pro 
& Con 39 Did he not..out-brazen Sacheverell himself? 1878 
E. Jexkins Haverholme 6 Could you not face the world 
and outbrazen the Devil? 

+ Ou't-breach. 04s. [Ovur-7.] An outbreak. 

1609 Br. W. Bartow Answ. Mameless Cath. 352 This last 
reuolt and contemptuous out-breach so exceedingly disloyall 
..to his Gratious Soueraigne. 

Outbreak (au'tbréik), sd. [Our- 7.] 

1. A breaking out; an eruption; an ontburst 
of feeling or passion, of hostilities, of disease, of 
volcanic energy, etc. 

1602 Suaks. //az. 11, i. 33 The flash and out-breake of 
a fiery minde. 1818 Lapy MorGan Axtobiog, 23 It is the 
spontaneous outbreak of a good and kind heart. 1830 

ERSCHEL Stud. Na’. Philos. 348 The first out-break of 
modern science. 1848 Kincstey Saint's Trag. ut. i. 74, 
I had expected some such passionate outbreak. 1855 
Macautay Hist. Eng. xiv. 111. 419 An outbreak of patriotic 
and religious enthusiasm. 1878 Hux.ey Physiogr. 199 In 
some case volcanic outbreaks take place actually beneath 
the sea 1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. IX. 714 Two 
diphtheritic outbreaks. 1885 L'fool Daily Post 11 Apr. 
4/7 Since the outbreak of tbe Crimean War. 

2. Geol. The emergence of a rock at the surface; 
the outcrop of a stratum; the eruption of an 


intrusive igneous rock. 

1806 Martin in 74:22. Trans. XCVI. 345 If the whole.. 
was an even plain, the border or outbreak of each stratum 
would appear regular and true. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2) 
s.v., When a vein of coal, &c. appears on the surface, it is 
called an oxt-dreck, the same as a crop-out, 1873 TrisTRAM 
BMoabiv. 65 In the neighbourhood of the basaltic outbreaks 
which frequently disturb the stratification. 


1858 W. Arnot Laws fr. Heaven Il, xii. 96 | 
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3. A breach of the peace; a public display of 
opposition to established authority; an insurrection. 

1849 Macautay Ast. Lng. viii. 11. 440 If the misgovern- 
ment of James were suffered to continue, it must produce.. 
a popular outbreak, 1851 GaLLenca /faly 71 Revolutionary 
outbreaks in Sicily. 1858 Buckte Civzli2z, (1873) II. viil. 
593 Outbreaks, no doubt, there have been and will be; but 
they are bursts of lawlessness rather than of liberty. 

Outbreak (au:tbrétk), v. [Our- 14.) zutr. 
To break out. (In OE, and ME. properly two 
words; now only poetic.) 

€x000 AEirric Saints’ Lives xxxi. 866 Swa bet him for- 
burnon on bam baece his reaf and he for dam bryne ut brzecan 
ne imihte. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 6567 Baldeliche he spac 
& sturneliche to pis water, po it alles out brac. ¢ 1400 
Vwatne & Gaw. 3243 Now es the lioun out broken. c 1450 
LOnNELicn Grail xxvi. 112 And longe it was Er..Ony word 
Eiper myhte Owt Breke. 1604 Hieron IVs. 1. 574 And 
now and then outbrake the light. 1870 Morris Larthly 
Par. 1.1. 95 A frightful clamour from the wall outbroke. 

b. To burst into flower. 

1870 Morris Zarthly Par. 11. ut. 193 Round Venus’ feet 
Outbroke the changing spring-flowers sweet. 

Ou't-breaker!. [Ovt-8.] One who makes 
or joins in an ottbreak, 

a1670 Spatpinc Troub. Chas. 7 (1850) I. 8 But the 
principall outbrakeris and malefactouris wes spairit. 

Ou't-brea:ker*. [f. Our- 3 + Breaker sd.1 
5.] A breaker at a distance from the shore. 

1801 Soutuey 7halaba xii. viii, The dash Of the out- 
breakers deaden'd. 

Ou'threa:king, v//. 5s. [OvuT- 9.] A breaking 
or bursting out: see éveak out in BREAK v. 54. 

¢1425 Foundat. St. Bartholomew's (E, E. T.S.) 15 Whate 
fastidious outbrekyngys hadde temptid hym. 1432-50 tr. 
Higden (Rolls) V. 187 Valentinianus Augustus..deide in 
a manere outbrekynge of his veynes. 1638 Sir T, HErseRT 
Trav. (ed. 2) 41 He..is (by the fresh out breaking of her 
beauty) captivated. 1721 E. Erskine Is. (1871) 1. 104 
They are free of gross outbreakings, being no common 
drunkards, swearers or Sabbathbreakers. 1838 THIRLWALL 
Greece xx. III. 135 The place of its first outbreaking .. in- 
dicates that the contagion came from abroad. 

Ou'tbrea:king, ///. 2. [Our- 10.] That 
breaks or bursts out: see prec. 

1601 Daniet Civ. Wars vu. i, Disordinate Authoritie.. 
durst not to base With an outbreaking course. 1826 
E. Irvine Babylon 11. vn. 176 Denoted by the outbreaking 
sore. 1837 Carty.e Fr. Rev. I. 1v.i, Immeasurable, mani- 
fold; as the sound of outbreaking waters. 

+Out-brea'st,v. Obs. ([Our- 18b.] ¢rans. To 
surpass in vocal achievement}; to excel in singing. 

1612 T20 Noble K. v. vi, Two emulous Philomels..now one 
the higher, Anon the other, then again the first, And by and 
by out-breasted, that the sense Could not judge between ’em. 

Outbreathe (attbrz3), v. [Our- 14, 15.] 

1. trans. To breathe out; +to expire; to ex- 
hale; to emit as breath. Now foe?. 

1559 J/rrr. Mag. Induct. (1563) Rij, Outbrething nought 
but discord euery where. 1572 J. Jones Sathes Buckstone 
g Not easely to be outbreathed by vapour. 1658 A. Fox 
Wurtz’ Surg. 1. iv. 17 This young man out-breathed his 
last within few houres after. 1860 F. W. Faser Hysin, 
Eternal Spirit xii, Tbou art an unborn Breath outbreathed 
Onangelsandonmen. 1866 Conincto» tr. Virg. inetd vin. 
266 Cacus in his robber-lair Outbreathing smoke and flame. 

2. zutr. or absol. 

@ 1625 FLetcuer Love's Pilgr. 1.1, No smoak nor steam, 
out-breathing from the kitchen, @1851 Moir Lament of 
Selim i, The flowers outbreathe beneatb my feet. 

So Ou'tbreathed (-br7dd), fp/. a.1, breathed out. 

a 1596 Spenser (J.), That sign of last outbreathed life did 
seem. 1972 Mackenzie Man Feel. xxviii. (1803) 48 Her 
look had the borrid calmness of out-breathed despair. 

Outbreathed (autbre'pt), 2/7. 2.2 [f. Our- 26 
+ BREATH sd. + -ED.] Put out of breath. 

1597 Suaks. 2 Hen. /V, 1, i, 108 Rend’ring faint quittance 
(wearied, and out-breath’d) To Henrie Monmouth. 1760-72 
H. Brooxr Fool of Qual, (1809) 1. 84 Being all out-breathed 
in turns, they remitted from their toil. 1816 Byron Srege 
of Cor. xxiv, Outbreatbed and worn, Corinth's sons were 
downward borne. 


Ou tbhrea:thing, v4/. 54. [Out-9.] A breath- 


ing out; an exhalation. 

1831 Lp. Houcuron Alen. Many Scenes, Italian to Italy 
(1844) 75 The bland outbreathings of the Midland Sea. 
1846 TRENCH J/?raec, xiii. (1862) 240-1 An actual outstream- 
ing and outbreathing of tbe fulness of bis inner life. 

SoOuw tbrea:thing #//.2. [OuT- 10], breathing out. 

1849 Sears Regeneration u. 3. (1859) 71 Lhe outbreathing 
influence of a living person. 

Outbreed to Out-bubble: see Our-. 

Outbri'ng, v. rave. [Ovut- 15. In ME. two 
words; in 17th c. poetic.] /¢vazs. To bring out: 
see BRING v. 21. 

a1z00 JJoral Ode 183 His frond he ut brochte. ¢1374 
Cuaucer 7roylus 111. 908 (958) Sbe kowde nought a word 
a-ryght out brynge. 1623 H. Ainswortu Ps. in Farr S. P. 
Fas. 1 78 And he outbrings them from their anguishes. 

Outbrist, obs. Sc. form of OUTBURST. 

{Out-bud, orOutbud,v., is given in some Dicts. 
as from Spenser, who has only the two words oz? 
budding = budding out. 

1590 Spenser /. Q. 1. vii. 17 Whose many heades, out 
budding ever new, Did breed him endlesse labor to subdew.] 

Ou't-bu:dding, v/.s5b. [Our-9.] A budding 
out; the bursting forth of a bud or buds. 

1840 CaRLYLE Heroes iii. 159 That, strange outbudding of 
our whole English Existence, which we call the Eliza- 
bethan Era. 


-out-bulks the Earth. 


OUTBUY. 


Outbuild (-bild),v [Our- 18, 17, 15.] 

1, ¢rans, To surpass in building or durability of 
building ; in quot. 1834 catachr. to overbnild. 

1742 YounGc N¢. 7, vi. 312 Virtue alone out-builds the 
Pyramids. 1834 Mar. Epcewortu //elen viii. 1. 160 She 
had left off building castles in the air, but she had outbuilt 
berself on earth. 

2. To build out. poetic and rhet, 

1847 Emerson Poems (1857) 15 Or how the fish outbuilt 
her shell. 1890 J. Putsrorp Loyalty te Christ 1, 318 In 
Him the hidden affections and power of our Father are 
outbuilt and Pee oe 
_Ou't-bui:lding. [Ovr-1.] A detached build- 
ing, subordinate and accessory to a main building ; 
an out-house. 

1626 Sir R. Bore in Lismore Papers (1886) 11. 191 New 
owtbwyldings of my stables. 1824 Miss Mitrorp billage 
Ser. 1. (1863) 78 The great farm, with its picturesque out- 
buildings, 185: HawtHorne Seven Gables xiii, A huge 
load of oak-wood was passing through the gateway, towards 
the out-bnildings in the rear. 


Out-bu'lk, v. [Ovr- 18.] ¢rvans. To exceed 
in bulk. 

1652 Bentowes T%heoph. v. xlix, And, eight score times 
1879 H. N. Hupson //amlet Pref. 4 
We find the gloss, I can not say out-weigbing, but certainly 
far out-bulking, the text. 

Out-buller, etc.: see OUT- 14. 

Out-bu'lly,v. (Ovr-18,18¢.] ¢rans. To get 
the better of by bullying; to have the best of in 
bullying. 

1708 Diss, Drunkenness 15 That he may not be out- 
bullied by the Oaths of Hackney-Coachmen, 1825-9 Mrs. 
SHErwoop Lady of Alanor (1860) V. xxxiii. 376, I myself 
should have ventured to mount any horse in my father's 
stud, and could out-bully any groom in his stable. 

Out-bu'rn, v. [OuT- 14, 18,17. (In ME. as 
two words. )] 

1. zntr. To burn out or away, to be consumed. 

1597 Suaks. Pass. Pilgr. vii, She burn’d out love, as soon 
as straw out-burneth, 

2. trans. To exceed in burning, bum longer than. 

1742 Younc N¢. TA, 1x. 165 Amazing Period ! when each 
Mountain-Height Out-burns Vesuvius. 1832 TENNyson 
Dream Fair Wom. 146 Lamps which outburn'd Canopus. 

So Ou't-burning v#/. sé., buming out, extinc- 
tion; Ou't-burnt 7#//. a., burnt out, exhausted. 

1382 Wyc.ir fsa. Ixiv. 2 As out brennyng [Vulg. exustio} 
of fyr, they shulden vanshe awei, 1837 CartyLe Fr. Kev. 
1. 1. ii, In dull smoke and ashes of out-burnt Sensualities. 


Outburst (au‘tbzist), sd. [Our- 7.] 
1. An act of bursting out; a violent issue; an 
outbreak, explosion (of feeling, fervour, indigna- 


tion, etc.) ; a volcanic eruption. 

1657 Trarr Comm. Fob iii. 3 They repent of their out- 
bursts. 1855 Bain Senses § Zut. u. i. § 12 (1864) 96 The first 
outburst of inuscular vigour in a healthy frame. 1860 Geo. 
Exuiot Ail on Floss ut. ii, Tom was a little shocked at 
Maggie's outburst. 1874 L. STEPHEN Hours in Library 
(1892) I. vii. 259 This narrative is..not a volcanic outburst 
to shake the foundations of society. 

2. The emergence of a rock or stratum at the 
surface; an outcrop; = OUTBREAK sé, 2. 

1708 J.C. Compleat Collier (1845) 10 There is an Out-burst 
or an appearance above ground of some vein of Coal. 1822 
J. Fut Lett. Amer. 60 The strata being horizontal, and 
the out-burst of the coal about the middle-steep of the hill. 

3. Comb. Outburst-bank, the middle part of 


a sea-embankment. 

1852 Wiccins Embanking 25 The outburst bank, 5 feet 
high and 8 feet wide at top, and with a slope of but 14 to 1, 
because this part of the bank will have to sustain but a 
transient stress from the top of the tide. did. 123 The tide 
will not flow more tban xo feet at ordinary springs, in which 
case the main bank will not be more than 6 feet in beight, 
and the outburst and swash banks 4 feet more. 

Outburst, v. rare. Forms: see Oot adv. 
and Burst v. {Our-14. (In ME. usually two 
words, now poetic.)] iz¢v. To burst out. 

13-. Cursor M. 1088 (Gott.) A syhing of his hert vte brast. 
c1400 Desir. Troy 8045 That the blode outbrast, & on brest 
light. ¢1430 Freemasonry 761 Suche worde my3ht ther 
outberste hat my3bt make the sytte yn evel reste. 1568 
Satir. Poems Reform. ix. 124 Their boiling malice that lay 
hid In rageing sort outbrast. 1855 Browninc Sax/ xiil, 
Tben safely outburst ‘Ihe fan-branches all round. 

Ou'tbu:rsting, 2//. 5b. [Ovt-9.] A bursting 
ont or forth. So Ou'tbw:rsting fA/. a. [OUT- 10]. 

1846 Trencn Hulseax Lect. Ser. 11. ii. 170 The outbursting 
of bud and blossom, tbe signs of tbe reviving year. 1853 
Tatrourp Castiliau 1. ii, Roar, and speak The strong out- 
bursting ofa nation’s soul. 1854 J, Bruce Biog. Samson v. 
124 Floods of outbursting tears. 1880 W. M. WILtiAms in 
Gentl. Mag. Dec. 749 Such outbursting gases. 

Out-bury, -bustle, etc.: see OuT-. 

Ou't-bu:tting, 74/. sb. [OvuT- 7: cf. to duit 
out.] concr. A part that butts out; a projection. 

1730 A. Gorpon Afaffci's Amphith. 267 The small Out- 
buttings of the Podium. 

Outbuy’,v. [Ovr- 18, 15.] “vans. To outdo 
or beat in buying; +to buy at a price beyond the 
value; +to buy out or off, to pay to be rid of (00s.). 

1608 Cuarman Byron's Cons. Plays 1873 11. 234 He that 
winnes Empire with the losse of faith Out-buies it. 1616 
Sir T. Rot Jrnd. 10 Aug. (1899) 228 Tbey [Dutch} would 
both out-present, out-bribe, and out-buy vs in all things. 
1634 Be. Hatt Contempl., N. T. 1v. xv, The wand and the 
sheet are for poor offenders, the great either outface or out- 
buy their shame. 


OUT-BY. 


Out-buzz, etc.: see OuT-. 

Ou:t-by’, -bye, av. (adj.) Se. and north. 
dial. [f. Ovrady.+ BY adv. Cf In-By(E.] Out 
a little way; a short distance out; outside the 
house, abroad, in the open air; to the outside (of 


a house, mine, farm, etc.). 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 2762 (Ashm.) Pe ledis out of Landace 
& all pe landis out-by. 1752 D. Stewart in Scots Mag. 
(1753) July 344/2 There were two gentlemen wanting him 
out-by. 1819 Scott Br. Lamm. vii, A’ gaes wrang when 
the Master’s out-bye. /df7. xxv, The very pick-maws and 
solan geeseoutby yonder at the Bass. 1881 RayMonp Mining 
Gloss., Outbye or Outhyeside, Newc., nearer to the sbaft, and 
hence further from tie forewinning. 1886 Stevenson Aid- 
napped 30 Step out-by to the door a minute. 

b attrib. Outside, out-of-doors, as out-by work, 
field-labour, oz/-by servant, worker (on a farm); 
out-lying, as ‘the sheep in the out-by field’ ; ozt-dy 
farm, a moorland farm. 

1816 Scott Bl. Dwarf x, Harry and I hae been to gather 
what was on the outbye land, and there's scarce a cloot left. 
1896 No Meusro Lost Pibroch (1902) 104 Our folk lived the 
clean outhy life of shepherds and early risers. 3898 Paton 
Castlebraes 145(E. D. D.) he outbye agricultural workers. 

Out-eall, -calvinize, etc.: see Ourt-. 

Out-ca'nt, v. (Ovr-18.] trans. To surpass 
or exccl in the use of cant (see Cant 56.3). 

3658 OssorN Adz. Son (1673) 182, I have heard him..at 
another time out-Cant a London Chirurgion. 1670 W. CLARKE 
Wat IJ ist. Nitre 91 If you would with my Lord Bacon out- 
cant these or other Artists intheirown Terms. 1772 Ann. 
Ree.7 A prince..who has..out-canted the most zealous 
enthusiasts in his appeals to heaven. 

Out-caper, -carol, etc.: see OUT-. 

Ou'tca:rried, //. 2. [Ovut-11.] Exported. 

1878 A Bartow Weaving 17 Sum of the out-carried com- 
modities in value and custom, £294,184. 17. 2. 

Outcarry,v. [f. Out-15b, 18 + Carry v.] 

+1. frans. To carry out, accomplish. Ods. 

1611 Char, Author in Coryat's Cruditres, But he free from 
all other symptomes of aspiring will easily outcary that. 

2 Naut. Yo carry more sail than; hence, to 
outsail, sail faster than. 

1833 M. Scott Zo Cringle viii. (1859) 158 His Britannic 
Majesty's schooner Gleam will from his greater beam and 
superior length outcarry and forereacb on you. 1844 W. H. 
Maxwe tt Sorts 4 Adu Scotl. xiii. (1855) 119 If the breeze 
freshened, the Clorinde outcarried the schooner. 

Ou't-ca:rrying, v4/. sb. [Ovr- 9.] Carry- 
ing out: @ Exportation. b. Accomplishment in 
practice. 

3579 Fenton Guicciard. xvin. (1599) 851 He gaue out 
ordenance, that there should not be transportation nor out- 
carying of goods 1884 J. Parker Afost. Life 111. 39 The 
oul-carrying of a solemn step that involved the entire life. 

Outcast (autkast), 56.1 [sb. use of Outcast 


oft. a.) ; ; ; 

1. A person ‘cast out’ or rejected; an abject; 
a castaway; one rejected or cast off by his friends 
or by society; an exile; a homeless vagabond. 

13. Evang Nicod. 746 in Herrig Archiv LILI. 405 Pou 
oul-cast of all men, how dar pou negh pistemple nere. 1388 
Wrveur Ps. Ixxxiii{i]. 11, I chees to be an out cast [Vulg. 
abyectus} inthe hous of my God. 1526 Prigy. /'er/. (W.de W. 
1531) 117, I shall than be reputed as an outcast & nothynge 
set by. 1535 Coveroace /’s. xxii]. 6, | am a worme and 
no man; a very scorne of nien and the outcast of the people. 
1570 Levins J/anip, 36/12 An outcast, abjectus. . 1733 Pore 
£p. Cobham 204 He dies, sad outcast of each church and 
state. 1832 Ht. Martineau Homes Adr. vi. 78 Being thus 
made outcasts, they acted as outcasts. 1849 Macaulay 
flist. Eng. itt. 1, 363 Quarters peopled by the outcasts of 
Society. 

2. That which is thrown out or away, refuse, offal ; 


a plant thrown out from a garden. 

+1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii.cxxxv. (Bodl. MS.) If. 
224/2 Hulkes and offal and oute caste of corne. ¢ 1440 Proms. 
Parv. 375/1 Owte caste, or refuse, or coralyce of corne,.. 
cribalum., 1796 Withertne Brit. Plants (cd. 3) 11. 309 
Found..in a situation that would allow of its being an out- 
cast of a garden. 1842 Frail, KR, Agric. Soc. UL. um. 325 
A nobleman. .made a large pond in the solid clay, and burnt 
all the outcast. 

*+3, An inferior sheep culled from the rest of the 


flock. Ods. 

1671 /xv.in Anderson //ist, Lea 25(N.W. Lincolns. Gloss.) 
Fifty-two weathers and hogges, outcasts. 

+4. A projectile. Ods. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 120 The rist or spring of all 
that swiftness that is given to outcasts. /éfd. 129 When we 
Give a dartingness to outcasts. 

5. A part thrown out or built out from the 
main body of a building. Ods. 

1574 Nottingham Rec. IV. 157 For a chymney and jj. out 
Casles or purprestures to his house. 1616 SurFL. & Markn. 
Country Farme 87 You shall make round about the Doue- 
house, on the outside, two out-casts of hewed stone, or round 
Tings of plaister, as broad as three or four chesse of stones. 

Outcast, 52.2 [Ovr- 7.] 

+1. The act of casting out; expulsion. Odés. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 46 [There is] no danger 
at all..to the Church. . by their [the Jesuits’] outcast. 

2. The act of throwing out or from one. 

1854 Gd. Words 5995/2 At cach out-cast, it (a net] opens at 
every mesh, 

3. A falling out, quarrel. (Cf. Cast v. 81f.) Sc. 

1634 Zyninghame Sess. Records in A. L. Ritchie CA. Sz. 
Baldred (1880) 238 Thair was ane outcast between George 
Shortus and George Foster. 

Fas. Murray 21 Nov. (1671) 321, | tremble at the remem- 


| 
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brance of a new out-cast betwixt him and me. 1818 Scott 
f/rt, Midi. x\vii, Reuben never sleeps weel, nor I neither, 
when you and he hae had ony bit outcast. 

+4. An outlet ; a vent. Ods. 

3601 Hotiann Pliny xxxt. iii. I. 409 On either side of 
such pits..certaine out-casts, tunnels, or venting holes, to 
receiue those hurtfull and dangerous vapours. 

Outcast (autkast), 7f/.@. [OurT- 11: see cast 
out, Cast v. 81.) 

1. Of persons: orig. Abject, socially despised; in 
later use, Cast out from home and friends ; hence, 
forsaken, forlorn, homeless and neglected. 

¢ 1374 CHaucer Soeth. in. pr. iv. 57 (Camb. MS.) So mochel 
the fowlere and the moore owt cast [aézectior] bat he is 
despised of most folk. c1g00 Rule St. Benet (E. E. T.S.) 
76/1034 Mine awne condicions wil I ken, Reproue & oute 
kast of al women. c¢ 1600 Suaks. Sonn. xxix, I all alone 
beweep my outcast state. 1795-7 SoutHEY JFuventle & Minor 
Poems Poet. Wks. II. 72 Barbarous climes, Where angry 
England sends her outcast sons) 1828 S. R. Maitcanp et?. 
Rev. C. Simeon 20 In this state of out-cast misery he lived 
for more than four years. 1860 Frovoe Hist. Ang. V. 112 
Tbe highways and the villages were covered..with forlorn 
and outcast families, now reduced to beggary. 1888 Pa// 
Mall G. 23 Oct. 1/2 The bitter cry of outcast London. 

2. Of things: Rejected, discarded. 

¢1560 R. Morice in Let. Lit, Men (Camden) 25 Emongs 
the outecaste papers I haue founde one fragment of a Bull 
of Indulgences. 1605 Campen Rem. Ded. 2 The rude 
rubble and out-cast rubbish..of a greater and more serious 
worke. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp, xvii. (1856) 12y ‘Toconvert 
several outcast eatables to good palatable fuod. 

+3. Thrown out as an extension from the main 


building. Ods. 

a 1645 Hasixncton Surv. Worcs.in Worcs, Hist. Soc, Proc. 
1,135 In the Churcheyarde On the Southe syde aboue an 
outcast chappell. 

Outca’st,v. Now rare. [Ovut- 15. (In ME. 
orig. two words: now poetic.)] ¢rvazs. Tocast out : 


see Cast v. 81. So Outearst fa. pple. 

a1300 £. F. Psalter \xxxiii{i}. 11, 1 ches out casten for to 
bin In be hous of God is min. @ 1325 Prose Psalter cviit{ik 
9 Ben hij outcusten of ler woninges. ¢1374 CHaucer Troy- 
lus v. 615 Here I dwelle out cast [v. ~ cast out] from alle 
Toye. @ 1425 Cursor AJ. 18231 (Trin.) Outcast pou art of 
goddes aungele. 1483 Cath. Ang/. 264/2 To Oute caste, 
abicere...Oute castyn, adiectus. ¢1580 flowers bless. birg. 
too Thou... wilt, as 1 think, me utterly outcast. a@ 166z 
Hevun Land (1668) 156 It being the custom of all those 
whom the Court casts out, to labour by all means they can 
to out-cast the Court. 1741 EK. Erskine Ser. Wks. 1871 
I11. 17 Their suspending, outcasting and deposing seven men 
from the holy ministry. 1855 Lyxcn Asvudlet xxiv. ii, Fill us 
with the love, outcasting Murmur, fearfulness, and sleep. 


Outcaste (ou'tkaist), sd. (a2.) [Cf. Ovr- 12.] 
One who has lost or is put out of his caste. Also, 


One of no caste. 

1876 Encycl. Brit. V. 191 On a forfeiture of caste by eitber 
spouse intercourse ceases between the spouses: if the out- 
caste be a sonless woman, she is accounted dead. 1894 
J. T. Wueerer Short //ist. India sg Besides the four 
castes [of the Hindu people}, there is a large population 
known as Pariahs or outcastes. They are altogether inferior 
to the Stidras, and were probably the Helots of India when 
the Siidras were masters. [But see Parian.] 

b, as aad. Outside caste; of no caste. 

1894 R. Kiptixc Jungle BL. 37 They have no law. 
are outcasle. 

Ou:tca'ste, v. [Cf Out- 26: see Caste sé. 2, 
3.) ¢rans. Yo put (a person) out of his caste; 
to deprive of caste ; to cause to lose caste. 

1867 Native Opinion 1 Dec., A man will be outcasted if he 
observes mourning for one day instead of two, or partakes 
of boiled rice with his coat on. 1889 7?mes21 Oct. 5/3 Two 
members of the Jain community have recently been out- 
casted by their co-relizionists for visiting England. 1894 
Alission. [Terald (Boston) Aug. 329 By this act he not only 
outcasted his son but also incurred the displeasure of all his 
caste people, 

Hence Ou:tea‘sted Af/. a., Ou:tcasting vb/. sd. 

1886 /’al/ Mall G.27 May 11/2 The caste system has been 
so very much battered ahout, that outcasting has lost 
almost all its terrors, 1891 Dasly News 12 Jan. 5/6 
Measures taken with this object would be illusory so long 
as ‘ outcasting * was possible. 

Outcasting (autkastin), vé/. 5¢.1 [OurT- g 
(from cast ozt).] 

1. The action of casting out ; ejection, expulsion ; 
vomiting ; rendering outcast. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.viu. xl. (Tolle. MS.), Also 
hy oute castynge and strecchynge, and ouercastynge .. of 
bemis, ly3t bryngep forpe all binges. c1400 tr. Secreta 
Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 75 Outkastyng wasshis be body, & 
clensis be stomake of roten & euyl humours. 1535 Cover- 
DALE Acts xxvii. 18 On the nexte daye they made an 
outeastinge. 1826 E. Irvine Badyéon IL. vu. 171 The out- 
casting and desolation of the Jews. 

+ 2. That which is thrown away; refuse; offal. 

@3340 Ilampote Psalter xv[i.J]. 6 Vhof thai seme laith 
and outkastynge til some. .til me thai ere faire and bright. 
1382 Wycttr 1 Cor. iv. 13 The paringis, or out-castinge, of 
alle thingis. c1g00 Anle St. Benet (I. E.T.S.) 14 It es 
wrmis and na man, And ut-castyng o men. 1616 Surec. & 
Markn. Country Farme 386 Worth nothing but to make 
refuse and outcastings of. 


+3. An offshoot. Ods. 


They 


| 1340 Ayend. 22 Rs vifte outkestinge of pilke stocke is 
ore. pe zixte kestinge out of the ilke boje is wyp- 
| stondinge. 


| Outeasting, wi/.5d.2: see OurcastE v. 
Outcastness. [f. Outcast a.+-Nness.] The 
| state of being an outcast. 


| 
i] 


| 


OUT-CLIMB. 


1846 Hare Mission Comm/. (1850) 124 Shame and scorn and 
outcastness and destitution and disease and death, 
Out-cavil, etc. : see Out-. 


+ Outce'pt, v. Obs. [OuT- 25.] = Excerpt v.1. 

1470-85 Matory 4 rthur x. Ixxti, I oute cepte hym of al 
knyghtes, 1530 Patscr. 650/1 He is the strongest man 
that ever I sawe, I outcept none. 

+ Outce'pt, quasi-fres, and con7. Obs. Also 6 
-eepte, -sep, -sept. [originally pa. pple. of prec.] 

A. quasi-prep. = EXCEPT prep. 1. 

e1400 Lanfranc’s Cyrurg. 140 Alle be membris out cept 
be lacertis of be hrest. 1g02 Arnotpe Chron. (1811) 230 
Outcepte euer the goods marchaundises or dette. 1518 
Waterf, Arch. in roth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 
327 Noo lords..shall drynk no maner of man..outesept 
ther pleasures and willes. 1633 B. Jonson Zale uch. 1. ii{t), 
Of any other countie I’ the kingdome. /an. Out-cept 
Kent, for there they landed All gentlemen. 

B. quasi-cozj. = EXCEPT cov. 2. 

1528 Paynet Salerne's Regimen 2Diij, Outcept thou 
trust in the figure. 1550-63 Macnyn Diary 249 The 
menyster wold nott, owlsept she wold com at vj in the 
mornyng. 1621 HB. Jonson Gifpstes Aletanto ph. Wks. 
(Reldz.) 6253/1 Outcept I were with cbild with an owl, as 
they say, I never saw such luck. 

Outch, variant of OucH 774.1 


+ Ou't-cha:mber. Oés. 
room outside a house, etc. 


an antechamber. 

14.. Why I can't be a Nun 267 in EF. E. P. (1862) 145 In 
that couent were they now3t; But an owte chamber for 
hem was wrow3t. @ 1631 Donne Lett. (1651) 314, I aske 
your leave, that I may hide myselfe in your outchamber, 
1654-66 Eart Orrery /’arthen. (1676) 550 He retired himself 
into an out-Chamber. 

+ Ou-tchange. Obs. nonce-wid. [Ovt-6.] ? Out- 
ward or foreign exchange. 

1695 W. Lownpes £ss. Amendm. Silv. Coin 41 His 
Chamberlain, and Master and Worker and Warden of all 
his Exchanges and Outchanges in England and Calis. 

Outcharm, v. [Ovr-18.] ¢rans. Tosurpass 
in charming ; to charm more potently. 

1710 Norris Chr. Prudence v. 235 To outcharm all the 
pleasures and Relishes of this sensible world. 1827-44 
N. P. Wits Poems, Psyche 15 One silent look of thine, 
Like stronger magic, will outcharm it all. 

Out-chase to Out-chide: see Ovt-. 


+ Ou'tchoo:sing, v/. sb. Obs. [Ourt- 9.] 
The action of choosing out, selection; a levy. 

1535 CoverDALE 3 A‘ngs v. 14 Salomon made an out- 
chosynge (of workmen) thorow out all Israel. And y? 
outchosynge was thirtie thousande men. 

Out-citizen to Out-clamour : see Qur-. 


Outclass (autkla's), v. Sporting. [Ovut- 26.] 
trans, Yo beat or surpass (a rival) so completely 
as to put him virtually out of the same class or to 
preelude the notion of his being a competitor; to 
leave ‘ nowhere’ in a race or contest. 

3870 Datly News 12 May, She [a yacht] was completely 
outclassed on that occasion, and never stood the slightest 
chance from start to finish. 1882 Sé Yames's Gaz. 4 Apr. 
o/t A fine young fellow: but..beside the bright and merry- 
looking athlete who opposed him le seemed quite outclassed. 
1893 Q. [Coucn] Delectable Duchy 83 As a liar, I out-classed 
every man on board. 


Ou't-clea:rance. Commerce. [OvT-6,] The 
act of clearing out; the clearance of a ship by the 
payment of the custom-house dues. 

1778 Foote 7rif Calais 1.1, [Seaman says] You are 
welcome to anchor here as long as you list: But you will 
find the duties bigh at out-clearance. 

Ou‘t-clea:ring, v4/. sb. Banking. [Ovr- 6.] 
The sending out ot bills of exchange and cheques 
drawn upon other banks to the Clearing-house, in 
order to their settlement by the banks on which 
they are drawn; hence, the bills and cheques 
collectively thus sent out to be cleared: the con- 
verse of IN-cLEARING. Also affr7b. as ou't-elear- 
ing book (short ot-book), the book in which 
these are entered. Hence Ou't-clearer, the repre- 
sentative of a bank at the Clearing-house, who 
manages the out-clearing; also called ozt-clerh. 

{x827 Gitpart Pract. Trcat. Banking (1849) I. 442 All 
the articles in the Clearing are entered..in a book called 
the Clearing Book. On the left hand are entered the bills 
and drafts upon other Bankers. These are called the 
‘clearing out ‘.) 1875 Jevons Joncy (18781278 The exchanges 
are effected by an equal number of messengers simulta- 
neously walking round the desks, delivering the parcels of 
‘out clearing’ and receiving those of ‘in clearing’, or, as 
they are called in New York, the Credit and Debit I-x- 
changes. 1882 A. S. Micmir Gribart's Hist. Banking 11. 
325 The In-Clearing Book of each clerk ought to agree, of 
course, with the portions relating to him of the Out-Clearing 
Books of the other twenty six Clerks. 1897 Hvestw:. Gaz. 
5 Mar. 3/1 The ‘out-clearers'in the morning sort the 
various tence received by their bank on the other clearing 
banks in alphahetical order, and enter them in their ‘out- 
clearing books’ under the names of the different banks. 

Out-climb,v. [Out-18,17.] ¢vans. To sur- 
pass in climbing ; to climb or ascend beyond. 

a1610 B. Jonson Pr. Henry's Barriers Wks, (Rildg.) 
477/% Buildings .. that were the pride of time And did the 
barbarous Memphian heaps outclimb. 1854 OWEN in Circ. 
Sc., Organ. Nat. 1. 198 It can outclimb the monkey. 1892 
Temple Bar Mag. Oct. 269 They have outclimbed tbe 
wood, and are standing on the close..grass of the hillside, 

Out-clothing, -club, etc.: see OuT-. 


(Ovr- 1.] a A 
b. An outer room, 


OUT-COAT. 


+ Ou't-coat. Os. [Ovr- 3.] An overcoat. 

1684 Loudon Gaz. No. 1991/4 A brown Cloth Out-Coat. 
1760-72 H. Brooke Fool o/ Qual. (1809) I. 68 Coats, out- 
coats, shirts, waist-coats. 

Ou't-co:llege, az. (Ovr- 12.] Not residing 
within the buildings ofa college: applied chiefly to 
members of a college who reside or lodge outside. 

1864 Trevetyan /forace at Athens, Colder than out- 
college breakfasts, 1884 R. Ornssy Mew. J R. Hope-Scott 
1.24 To these must be added his ‘ out-college friends. 1893 
FowLer Hist. C. C. C. (O. H. S.) 224 Another scholar, for 
having in his room some out-college men without leave,.. 
was sentenced to be kept hard at work in the library..for a 
month. A/ocd. (Oxford), ‘ List of Out-college Residents’. 

Cut-colour, etc.: see Our-. 

Outcome (awtkzm), 56. [Ovr- 7.] 

+1. The act or fact of coming out. Ods. 

ai225 Auncr. R. 80 Widuten hope of vtcume. 1375 Bar- 
BourR Srece i. 361 And we sall neir enbuschit he, Quhar we 
thair out-cummyng [.17S. #. outecome] may se. c¢1500 
Lancelot 592 Two kniclitis.. waiting his outcome. 

b. The time of the year when the days begin 
to lengthen (Jam.). Se. 

1706 Mare of Collingtoun in Watson Coll. Se. Poenis 1. 
43. I pray you, Duncan, thole me here, Until the out- 
cum of the Year. 1715 Wodrow Corr. (1843) 11. 87 They 
talk that Mar .. designs to quarter in Perth this season till 
the outcome of the year. 

2. That which comes out of or results from 
something; visible or practical result, effect, or 
product. (orig. Sc.: app. made Eng. by Carlyle.) 

1788 R. GaLtLoway Poems 13 And for the outcoine o’ the 
story, Just trust it to your ni’bour tory. 1808-18 JamiEson, 
Outcome, Termination..Increase, product. 1832 CARLYLE 
Misc. Boswells Fohnson (1857) 111. 5g We do the man’s intel- 
lectual endowment great wrong, if we measure it by its mere 
logical outcome. 1848 Kincs_ey Saint's Tray. mi. iii. 138 
Scan results and outcomes. 1857 Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art 
Addenda Note 8 Nothing more than the natural growth and 
outcome from the little dishonesty of the liltle buyers and 
sellers, 1865 Sat. Rev. 19 Aug. 227/1 He is, as the modern 
phrase has it, the outcome of these fine fictional theories. 
1874 Sutty Sensat. & (utuit. 76 Readiness to act [is] the 
sure outcome and test of belief. 

3. An outlet. 

1885 W. D. Howetts Silas Laphant (1891) I1. 185 There 
ain’t going to be the out-come for the paint in the foreign 
markets that we expected. 1894 H. Nispet Bush Girl's 
Rom. 46 There were lots of other outcomes for her heroic 
efforts without her going to war for the sake of her country. 

+ Outcome, f//.a. Obs. In 1 Utancumen, 5 
out(e)-comen. [In OE. f. ztaz from without + 
cumen, pa. pple.,come.] Come from without, i.e. 
from another country or place; foreign. 

c893 K. /ELFRED Ovos. v. ii. § 5 Pat baer nan utancymen 
mon cuman ne dorste. a 1023 WutrstTan (Yon. xv. (1883) 
91 Elpeodige men and utancumene swyde us swencad. 
c1425 Eng. Cong. Ired. 18 For out-comen men that he lade 
with hym. /éd@., The owt-comen folk pat was thusin-to the 
land I-come. 1469 WVater/. Arch. in 10th Rep. Hist. MSS, 
Comm. App. v. 307 No oute commes man nor strangere. 

So Ou'tco:mer, +a. astranger; one coming from 
outside. Obs. b. One coming out from a place. 

1607 in Hist. Wakefield Gram. Sch. (1892) 70 By any 
scholleroroutcommer. 1880 L. WALLACE Ben-H ur 423 ‘What 
is going on?’ one of the Galileans asked an outcomer. 

+ Ou't-co:meling. O¢s. exc. dial. [f. Ovr- 
+ COMELING, after OuTCoME ff/,a.] One who has 
come from without; a stranger, sojourner, as distin- 
guished from a native, or original resident. 

13.. &. &. Alt. P. B. 876 An out-comlyng, a carle. 1555 
in Strype Eccl. Mem. (1721) 111. 1. xxxili. 429, I beseech you, 
as out-comlings and strangers, to abstain [etc.]. 

Ou‘tco:ming, v4/. 5b. [Ovr- 9.] 

+1. A coming out, issuing forth; concr. a place 
of issue or emergence. Ods. 

a@1300 Cursor M. 12593 At be vte-cuming o be yatte He 
turnd again. 1375[see Outcome sé. 1]. 1398 TrEvisa Barth. 
De P, R.v.\x. (Bodl. MS.) If. 30/2 A seneuze..is naisch atte 
pe oute comynge and hard fortheward. a@1548 Hatt Chron., 
Hen. V1 107h, In the plain feld. .abidyng the outcommyng 
and baltaile of their enemies. 

2. Event, issue; a result, a product. 

1382 Wycuir Gen. xli.13 We herden alle thingis that after- 
ward the outecomyng of the thing proued. 1858 J. MaRTINEAU 
Stud. Chr. 306 They are the separate outcomings of a great 
lifethrill. 1875 E, Waite Life én Christ m1. xxii. (1878) 323 
No mere outcoming of modern thought. 

3. Emanation. 

1845 Trencn “u/s. Lect, Ser. 1. 1. 9 Him of whom the 
Scripture is the outcoming and the Word. 1860 — Serv. 
Westm, Abd. xi, 115 Our words are the outcoming of our 
inmost heart. 

Out-compass to Out-cook: see Our-. 

+ Ou't-co:rner. Os. [Ovt- 3.] An outlying, 
remote, or out-of-the-way corner or spot. 

1530 Patscr. 250/2 Outcorner or secrete corner, ~eduyt. 
1626 Bernarp J/sle of az (1627) 10 Besides many Backe- 
sides, By-lanes, and Out-corners, there are foure great streets. 
1642 Fu.Ler //oly & Prof. St. 1. ix. 82 Well skilled in some 
dark out-corners of Divinity. 

Outcorporate, v.: see OuT- 25. 

+ Out-co'te,v. [f. OuT- 18 + Corev.1] ¢rans. 
To surpass. 

1589 Warner AJZd, Eng. vi. xxx. (1612) 149 She of the Gods 
and Goddesses before the wanton noted, Was of the Gods 
and Goddesses for wantonnesse out-coted. 

Out-count, -country: see OUT-. 

+Out-cou'ntenance, v. Os. [OvuT- 26.] 
trans. ‘To put out of countenance; to outface. 
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1586 Bricut Afelanch. xxix. 166 Then is he presently 
outcountenaunced through the guiltie conceite. 1603 Florio 
Montaigne it. ii. (1632) 190, I have seene him when hee was 
past threescore yeares of age mocke at all our sports, and 
outcountenance our youthfull pastimes. 1613 J. Davies 
Muse's Teares (1878) 14 While high Content, in what- 
so-euer Chance, Makes the braue Minde the Starres out- 
countenance. 

+Ou't-course. Ods. [Ovr- 7: after Lat. ex- 
cursio, excursus iunning out, invasion.] An excur- 
sion; a hostile inroad or incursion. 

@ 1603 T. Cartwricut Confut. Rhem. N. T. (1618) 721 It 
so crusheth this opinion of the Saints out-courses upon the 
earth, 1621 Motte Camerar. Liv, Libr. v. iv. 333 Made 
oul-courses upon the neighbor-countreys. 

Out-course, v.: see Our-. 


Ou't-couwrt. [OvrT- 3.] An onter court. 

1655 H. VauGuan S7lex Scint. 1. Son-dayes iii, A taste of 
Heav'n on earth,.the out-courts of glory. @17%6 SourH 
Sevnz. (1744) VII. xi. 231 Persons who, like Agrippa, were 
almost Christians, and have been (as it were) in the Skirts 
and Out-courts of Heaven. 

+ Outcra‘ck, v. Oss. [Ovt-18.] ‘vans. To 
make a louder crack or noise than; to outbrag. 

1592 GREENE Groat's w. Wit (1617) 23 Furnish himselfe 
with more crownes, least hee were outcrackt with new 
commers, 1602 2d P/. Return fr. Parnass. 1. vi. 498 Hang 
him whose verse cannot out-belch the wind:..Cannot out- 
cracke the scarr-crow thunderbolt. 1606 Marston Fawy 1v. 
F jij b, Heete out cracke a Germaine when hee is drunke. 


Out-cra‘ft, v. varve. [Ovr- 21.] trans. To 
surpass in craft or cunning; to outwit. 


1879 H. N. Hupson Hazlet 24 Claudius must get up very 
early, and he very busy when up, to out-craft him. 


+ Out-cra‘fty, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. OuT- 20 + 
Crarty (if not a misprint for o?-crafted).] = prec. 

1611 Suaks. Cyz6, ut. iv. 15 That Drug-damn’d Italy, hath 
out-craftied him, And hee’s at some hard point. 

Out-crash, out-crawl: see OuT-. 

+ Ou-terease. Ods. rare. [Formed as the oppo- 
site of zvzcrease, after such pairs as Zxgrowth, out- 
growth.| Outgrowth, outshoot ; emigration. 

1625 Liste Du Bartas, Noe 96 As for their Colonies and 


Outcreases into Spain they are.. hardly proved. /d/d. 103 
The men of Marseil are counted an Outcrease of Asia. 

Ou‘tcrier. Now rare. [OvtT- 8.] One who 
cries out. a. One who raises an outcry ; a brawler. 

1535 CoverDALe /sa. xlii, 1 He shal not be an outcryer, 
ner an hie mynded person. 1561 Daus tr. Bullinger on 
a poc. (1573) 150 Plagues, disturbers, outcryers, and iniurious 
agaynst God and hys Saints, 1584 Leycesters Commionw. 
(1641) 30 To stop the mouths of out-criars. 

+b. One who sells by auction (OuTcRY sé. 2), 

1577-87 HouinsueD Chrou. III. 1207/1 To be cried through 
the citie by a man with a bell, and then to be sold by the 
common outcrier appointed for that purpose. 


Outcrop (au'tkrpp), 56. [Ovur-7: cf. crop out, 
Crop v,.10.] ALxingand Geol. Thecropping out 
or emergence of a stratum or vein at the surface; 


the edge of a stratum or vein that thus crops out. 

1805 Edin. Rev. V1. 244 Most of our coal has been dis- 
covered. .byexploring their outcrops. 1815 W. Smitu Mew. 
Map Strata Eng. & Wales7 Yhe edges of the strata, which 
may all he crossed in a journey from east to west, are called 
their outcrops, 1878 Huxiey Physiogr. 29 Rain falling 
upon the ground..is absorhed hy the outcrop, or exposed 
surface, of the sandy stratum. 1882 J. Harpyin Proc, Lerw. 
Nat. Club, 1X. No. 3. 452 Outcrops of limestone succeed. 

b. ¢ransf. 

1851-6 WoopwarD )/ol/usca 213 Flattened prisms of con- 
siderable length, arranged..obliquely te the surfaces of the 
shell, the interior of which is imbricated by their out-crop. 

ce. fg. A coming into outward manifestation. 

1864 Brevior Two Worlds p. vii, I regard these as only its 
incidents and outward evidences, not its essentials; the mere 
outcrop on the surface indicating the presence and operation 
of underlying spiritual forces. 1897 W.C. Hazuitt Four 
Gen. Lit. Fam.1.n. ii. g2 Here we have an outcrop of that 
splenetic acrimony. 

d. attrib. in ALining. 

1895 Hatcu & Cuatmers Gold Mines Rand 121 Shafts 
that are partly vertical and partly inclined..among outcrop 
properties. 1895 S?. Zames's Gaz. 16 Nov. 7/1 With regard 
to the productive capacity of the outcrop companies. 


Ou'tcrop, v. [f prec. sb.] dir. a. Mining 
and Geol. ‘To crop out (see CroPv, 10) or emerge 
at the surface, as a stratum or vein. 

1848 Frul. R. Agric. Soc. 1X. 1. 61 Wherever it outcrops, 
the soil is distinguished for its fertility. 1895 MWestw. Gaz. 
27 May 8/1 A number of other reefS..traverse the property, 
either outcropping on or dipping into it. 

b. jig. To emerge or come out casually, 

1856 C. J. Evticotr in Camdr. Ess. 172 Because a few 
suspicious words here and there outcrop in the narrative. 
1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea (Low) xii. § 553 Do we not.. 
find outcropping some reason for the question, what have 
the winds had to do with the phenomena before us? 

Ou'tcro:pping, v4/. 5b. [OvuT-9.] Alining, 
Geol., etc. “he action or fact of cropping out; the 
part of a stratum that cropsout: = OuTcrop sd. a. 

1872 Raymonp Statist. Mines & Mining 23 A tunnel.. 
cuts the vein..175 feet below the outcroppings. 1882 
Stevenson New Arad. Nis. 11.i. 6 An outcropping of rock 
had formed a bastion for the sand. 

b. fg. Appearance, emergence: =OUTCRoP sé, c. 

1855 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea vi. § 383 Here the out- 
croppings of the relation hetween magnetism and the circu- 
lation of the atmosphere again appear. 1887 Athenzum 
25 June 830/2 ‘The sudden outcropping of a school of young 
..and promising critics. 


| 


OUTDANCE, 


Ou'tcro:pping, 7//. 2. [OvtT- 10.) Crop- 

ping out, emerging at the surface of the ground. 
_ 1845 Silliman’s Amer. Frnl. Apr. 299 Brine springs.. 
issue, at the outcropping edges of the siliceous portion of the 
mass. 1885 ‘C. E. Crappock’ Prophet Gt. Smoky Mount. 
vili, Emerging..upon a slope of outcropping ledges, where 
his horse left no hoof-print. 

Ou'tcross. ([OvurT- 6.] A cross with an un- 
related breed or race. 

1890 J. M. Tracy in Upland Shooting 393 \t may happen 
that the outcross has been to some extremely prepotent 
breed. 1900 Trans. Highl. & Agric. Soc. 164 (He) rarely 
sought an outcross for his broadly founded herd. 

Out-crow, -crowd, -crown: see OvT-. 

Outery (au'tkrai), 56. [Our- 7.] 

1. The act of crying out; an excited exclamation 
or shout ; loud clamour; noise, uproar. 

1382 Wyciir £cclus, xxxv. 18 The outcry of hir vp on the 
ledyng doun of hem. 1534 Act 26 Hen. V11J, c.5 $1 Any 
outcrie, hute, or fresshe suite of or for anie felonie. 1560 
Davs tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 51 Carying him awaye, he 
makinge an outcry and calling for helpe. 1603 KNoLLrs 
Hist. Turks (1638) 101 Hee returning..with his army, came 
vpon them..with a- most horrible outcry. 1748 Axsox's 
Loy. 11. vi. 347 There was an outcry of fire on the forecastle. 
1810 Scott Lady of L. u. xvii, With mingled out-cry, shrieks, 
and blows. 1875 FREEMAN Wor. Cong. (ed. 2) INI. xii. 208 
The charge. .seems..to rest on nothing better than the wild 
outcries of William's eneinies at a drunken revel. 

A public sale to the highest bidder; an 
auction. Ods. or docal. 

?¢ 1600 Distracted Emp. .i.in Bullen O/d PZ, (1884) III. 
195 He sells his goods at outcryes—t Who givesinost?’ 1607 
J. Norven Surv. Dial. 1.9 One wil outbid another, as at 
an oulcry in London. 1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4412/3 Ou 
Wednesday. .will be held a publick Outcry for Sale of the 
Inheritance or Fee-simple Estate of the.. Barton of Kenta- 
herry. 1723 De For Col Fack (1840) 213, I broke up 
housekeeping, and sold my furniture by public outcry. 1848 
Tuackeray Van. Fair xxxviii, [He] sold it at public outery, 
at an enormous loss to himself. 

b. The crying of articles in the streets for sale. 

1884 Zines 29 July 11 Yeslerday..a milkman was sum- 
moned under a local by-law for selling milk by outcry. 

+3. Rhet. Ecphonesis or exclamation. Oés, 

1587 GotpInc De Mornay xxvi. 396 We would haue him 
to vse..outcries as Cicero, or fine conceits as Seneca doth. 
1589 Puttennam Fxg. Poesie ut. xix. (Arb.) 221 The figure 
of exclamation, I call him the outcrie because it vtters our 
minde by all such words as do shew any extreme passion. 


Outcry:,v. [OvrT- 14, 15, 18.] 
tl. a. inty. To cry out. b. trans. To cry 


aloud, exclaim; to proclaim. Ods. 

1430-40 Lypc. Bochas 39a/2 The world outcryeth of vs 
tweyn, 1567 Gude & Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 183 Thair fals 
Hypocresie Throw all the warld is now outcryit. 1626 T. 
AlLessury Passion Sern. 27 Vhus Christ, having outcryed 
his torments, prayed for reliefe. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 
1. ii. 38 When Sancho out-cri'd, then Don did not out-ride. 

+2. To sell by auction. Oés. 

1676 Laws of Barbados 15 Mar. (1699) 126 Be it Enacted 
.. That such Effects should be out-cryed and sold within 
those Hours. 1688 did. 19 Dec. (1855) 10 Debtors that 
have their cattle, coppers and stills, and other chattels 
brought by execution to the open market to be outcried. 

3. To outdo in crying; to cry louder than; to 


‘shout down’. 

1530 PatsGr. 650/2 Lette hym crye as loude as he wyll, 
yet I wyll outcrye hym. 1628 C. Porter Consecr. Serm. 
15 Mar. (1629) 72 If wee cannot outcry it, wee must outlive 
it. 1641 SymMonps Serm. bef Ho. Comm, Db, Their dead 
inventions would out-cry us, and condemne us. a YounG 
Mt. Th, 1x. 2326 Ev’ry Night Let it out-cry the Boy at 
Philip's Ear. 185: Ruskin od. Paint, 11, m1. 1 xiv. § 5 
Neither anger, for that overpowers the reason or outcries It. 

Ou'tcry:ing, 2/. 54. [OvuT-9.] A crying out ; 
clamour, shouting. So Ow'tery:ing 7f/. a., that 
cries out, clamorous; calling loudly or vehemently. 

1569-70 Rey. Proclant. 4 Mar., With clamors and out- 
cryinges (they] haue accursed the sayde Leonarde Dacres. 
1626 Bernarp /sle of Wax (1627) 187 Touching this im- 
patient and ingratefull out-crying fellow Poverty. 1676 W. 
Row Coutn, Blair's Autobiog. (1848) 548 The disarming of 
the militia.. occasioned much outcrying. 1890 Daily News 
3 Nov. 6/1 There was more hooting and ribald outcrying. 
1890 Home Missionary (U. S.) July 121 A great and out- 
crying need for some ..missionaries. 

Out-cull to Out-curse : see OurT-. 


+ Outcu't, v. Ods. (exc. in fa. pple.) [Out- 
15.] ¢vans. To cut out: see Cur v. 56. 

1666 Third Adv. Painter 19 How far the Gentleman out- 
cuts the Lord. ¢1706 VanpruGu A/istake 1. Wks. (Rtldg.) 
450/2, I have seen many a pleasant humour amongst ladies, 
but you outcut ‘em all. 1860 Hewett Anc. Avsiour 11, 188 
The sollerets are much outcut at the instep. ‘ 

So Outeut A/. az. [OvuT- 11], cut out, excised ; 
Ow teu:tting vé/. sb., cutting out, excision. 

1860 Hewitt Ane. Armour II, 12 (Cent.) The sollerets are 
remarkable for the large out-cut piece at the instep. 1752 
J. Loutnian Forn of Process (ed. 2)9 Robes.. distinguished 
by Outcuttings or Mushings. 

Outda‘cious, dial. corruption of AUDAcroUS. 

1838 Dickens O. Twist xvii, That out-dacious Oliver. 
1840 Mrs. F. Trotiore Aiichael Armstrong iv. 1. 8g They 
have the outdaciousness to complain that the rents are 
raised. 1880 ‘’ennyson Village Wz/fe xii, ’E were that 
outdacious at ‘Gam. 

Outda‘nce, v. [Ovur-18.] ¢vazs. To surpass 
or outdo in dancing. 

1663 CowLEy Cutter Coleman St. v. vi, We'll out-dance 
the dancing Disease. 1742 Frerpinc ¥ Andrews 1. Vil, 
The company all offered the dancing-master wagers that 


a 


OUTDARE. 


the parson outdanced him. 1834 Beckrorp /taly 
We outdid all our former outdancings. 
Outdare, v. [Ovt- 18, 18c.] 
1, trans. Yo overcome by daring; to outbrave, 


defy. 

1596 Suaxs. 1 Hen. /V, v. i. 40 It was my Self, my 
Brother, and his Sonne, Vhat..boldly did out-dare The 
danger of the time. 1613 W. Browne Srit, Past. 1, iii, 
The hotly that outdares cold winter's ire. 1677 GitPin 
Demonol. (:867) 36 That they might contemn and outdare 
God to His face. @1711 Kes Edueund Poet. Wks. 1721 
II. 313 All offer’d up ejaculated Prayer, And felt fresb 
vigour, Danger to outdare. : ; 

2. To exceed or surpass in daring, to dare more 


than. 

1607 SHaKS. Cor. 1. iv. 53 Ob Noble Fellow ! Who sensibly 
out-dares his sencelesse Sword. 1674 Govt. Tougue it. § 1. 
(1624) 109 All inferior prophaneness is as much outdared by 
Atbeism,as is religion it self. 1846 Trexcu J/srac. xvii. (1862) 
283 He will outdo and outdare the other disciples. 

Hence Outdared, Outdaring ff/. adjs. 

1593 SHaks. Rich. //,1, i. 190 Shall I seeme Crest-falne 
in my fathers sigli,.. Before this out-dar'd dastard? 1644 
Vicars God in Mount 204 Our out-daring enemies. 

+Ou't-date, a. Os. rare. [OvT- 12.] Without 
date, dateless. extending beyond all date. 

1630 Drumo. of Hawt. Alowers Sion 17 And may thou 
(Easter-day] be so bless’d to out-date times That, when 
heaven’s choir shall blaze in accents loud The many mercies 
of their Sovereign Good, ..It may be still the burden of 
their joy. 

Outda‘te, v. [Ovt- 26.] /rans. To put out of 
date, make (a thing) out of date or obsolete. 

a 1649 Drum. oF Hawt. Fas. V Wks. (1711) 110 Imagin- 
ing to himself an over-sight and preterition, {he} outdateth, 
by his stay, his protection, @1716 Biackatt IV és. (1723) |. 
178 The ceremonial Law..expired and was outdated, when 
the Things typified and signified thereby were accomplished. 
1868 WHITTIER -lianong the [/ills 92 As if the Sermon on 
the Mount had been Outdated like a last year's almanac, 

Hence Outdated pf/.a., put or become out of 


(late; grown obsolete ; antiquated. 

1616 Manifest. Abp. Spalato's Motives App. iii. 6 Out. 
dated Kalendars of Gallo-Lelgicus. 1698 Norris Pract. 
Disc, (1707) 1V. 13 None of these talk of Religion; that’s 
a stale, out-dated, antiquated, superannuated Subject. 

Outdazzle, v. [Ovr-18.] ¢rans. To outdo 
in dazzling or brilliancy ; to outshine. Also fi. 

1yos Tate Warriour's Welc, i, Fury like Theirs .. 
Out-dazled Danger, and made Horror Bright. 1813 Cote- 
kivce Lett., to T. Poole (1893) 611 Elliston, by mere dint 
of voice and self-conceit, out-dazzled him. 1879 FARRAR 
St. Paul I. 191 It might be imagined that nothing can 
outdazzle the glare of a Syrian sun at noon. 

Out-devil to Out-diplomatize: see OuT-. 

Outdistance, v. [OvutT- 18b.] trans. To 
leave completely behind (in a race; hence, in any 
competition or career); to outstrip: cf. Distance 


wes, 4d. 

1857 Trottore Barch. Towers xxxviii. (1858) 320 Why do 
you let the Slopes..out-distance you? 1869 Daily Vews 
22 May, [In the three miles walking match, he] so soon out- 
distanced his opponents, that they did not think it worth 
while to compete further with him, 1890 D'Ovte Wotches 
113 At last our pursuers were outdistanced. 1898 T. ADAMSON 
Stud. Mind in Chrisé vit. 171 They felt themselves out- 
distanced by His ideas, even when they saw into them. 

Outdo (autdi), v. [Our- 15, 18, 18¢.] 

+1. ¢rans. To put out. (In ME. two words: cf. 
do out. Obs. 

13.. Cursor VM. 989 Adam was out don nais and naked, 
In to fe land quar he was maked. 1603 Drayton Sar. 
Wars v. li, Was ta’en in battle and his eyes out-done. 

2. Yo exceed in doing or performance; to excel, 


surpass, beat; to be superior to. 

3607 SHAKS. Cor. tt. i. 150 He bath in this action out-done 
his former deeds doubly. 1623 2. Jonson On Portr. Shaks. 
in Folio, Wherein the Grauer had a strife With Nature, to 
out-doo tbe life, 1713 Steete Guard. No. 170 P 28 They 
outdo us so much in cheapness of labour. 1804 Wornsw. 
‘Ll wandered lonely as a cloud’ iit, The waves beside them 
danced; but they Out-did the sparkling waves in glee, 
1877 Brack Green Last. xxxiv. (1878) 274 The other two 
women were not to be outdone. 

b. To beat, defeat, overcome ; to exhaust. 

1677 YaRRANTON Eng. /uiprov, title-p., To Out-do the 
Dutch without Fighting, to Pay Debts without Moneys. 
1775 A. R. Rossins Fraud. (1850) 24, I feel weak, and find 
that a little labor, walking and rowing, seems to out-do me. 
1869 J. S. Barpwin Preh. Nations iii. (1877) 107 If they 
were not outdone by the insane chronology. 

Hencc Outdo ing v//. sb. and fp/. a.; Outdorer, 
one who outdoes another. 

1679 Phil. Collections X11. 38 His Ohservations so wholly 
new and out-doing, that no..Reader can think he wants 
anything but Equals. 1727 Pore, etc. Art Staking 121 
‘They continue to out-do cven their own out-doings. 1824 
Miss Mitroro lidlage Ser. 1. (1863) 173 His rival, .. an out- 
doer By profession. 1840 Tu. Hook in New Monthly Mag. 
LX. 11 The pink of perfection far outdid his usual outdoings. 

+ Ou't-doo:r, sé. [OvT- 3.) An exterior or 
outer door, 

1646 H. Lawrence Comm. Angells 185 To keepe well and 
strictly the out-doores, the sences. 1766 Entick Loudon 
IV. 342 A sentinel is stationed,.at the out door. 1812 
Examiner 7 Sept. 64/1 She flung the out-door of the 
bouse open. 


Ou't-door, outdoor, 2. (adv.) [OurT- 12.] 


Il. 334 


1, That is done, exists, lives, or is used, out of 


doors, without the house, or in the open air. 


1765 T. Hutcuinson Hist, Mass, 1. i. 22 Their out-door 


| 


251 


work. 1820 LuscomBe Odserz. Preserv. Health Soldiers 
93 Employed in agricultural pursuits or as out-door manu- 
facturers, 1856 Mrs. Browninc dur. Leigh u. 331 Ma- 
turing by the outdoor sun and air. 1865 Look bcfore you 
leap |. 134 She..put on ber out-door attire. 

2. Relieved or administered outside or apart from 
residence in a workhouse, a charttable institution, 


etc. ; as out-door pauper, pension, relief. 

1833 Ht. Martineau Berkeley the Banker \. iii. 51 The 
outdoor paupers had begun the mischief. 1834 Act 44 5 
Will, Te. 76 § 52 On what conditions, and in what inanner, 
such out-door relief may be afforded. 1876 Fawcetr Pol. 
Econ. 1. v. (ed. 5) p. xxxi, Out-door relief ought to be 
greatly restricted. 1899 Datly News 19 June 7/2 Aged 
seamen. .admitted..to the benefits of an out-door pension. 

3. Existing or arising outside Varltament, or 
among the people themselves. 

1884 A. Paut //ist. Reform ii. 16 A just and equal 
representation was long a popular outdoor cry. /étd. v. 
g1 This..had revived the outdoor agitation for Reform. 

4. Applied to the outward or down stroke of 
a Corntsh pumping engine. 

1875 J. H. Corus Wetal Mining 93 The..plunger lifts 
are worked by the down or out-door stroke; the weight 
of the rods forcing the water up the column of pumps. 

B. adv. in comd., as outdoor-grown. 

1895 Datly Weis 10 Aug. 5/3 Tomatoes are pouring.. 
into the London markets, the outdoor-grown fruit being ripe. 

Hence Ou'tdoo:rish a., having an out-of-doors, 
open-air appearance or effect ; Ou:tdoo‘rishness, 
Ou 'tdoo:rness, the quality of being out of doors, 
open-airness. 

1777 {. Twinine in Recreat. & Stud. | 1682) 50 All outdoor- 
ness and bodily activity, with a fat lump of quiet mind 
within, 1880 Miss Birp Yafan Il. 199 The middle and 
lower classes have an outdoorishness and visibility about 
them which offer a thousand points of interest. 1891 ///ustr. 
Lond, News Xmas No. 3/1 Perfectly lovely..but a little cold 
and out-doorish. 1896 Chicago Advance 10 Dec. 821 The 
large out-doorness of the gospel is one element of its power. 

Ou:tdoors, adv. [Out frep.] Out of doors; 
in the open air; also as sé. = OuT-or-poor B. 

1844 ‘J. Stick’ High Life N. Vork 11. xxii. 60 A great 
strapping woman as tall as all out-doors. 1846 in WorcESTER. 
1861 Lowrit Siglow /. Ser. i. i. 169 Ourn’s the fust thru- 
by-daylight train with all ou’ doors for decpot. 1882 
Stevenson Fam. Studies Men gy Bks. (1901) 73 Wisdom 
keeps school outdoors. 

+Ou'tdraught!. Ods. [Ovt- 7: after L. 
extractum, OF. estrait.] An extract, an abstract. 

1449 Pecock Repr. v. xi. 541 In the extract or out- 
drauzt of the Donet. 1542 Sc. Acts Mary (1814) I). 415/2 
Pe extracte and outdraucht of all proces of forfaltoure con- 
cerning pe erle of anguiss. ¢1575 /alfour's Practicks (1754) 
368 Vhe extract or out-draucht of the chekkar rollis. 

Ou'tdraught?. [Ovt-7.] Anoutward draught 
or current of air; the ‘ back-wash’ of a wave. 

1857 Kixcstey 7wo Y. Ago iii, Then followed the return- 
ing out-draught, and every limb quivered with the strain. 
1859 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. in Fraud. Geog. Soc. XX1X. 
383 The rapidity required to secure a continuous out- 
draught. 1877 Texnyson //aro/d u. i. 32 Clinging thus 
{I} Felt the remorseless outdraught of the deep Haul like 
a great strong fellow at my legs. 

+ Outdraw-, v. Obs. [OvuT- 15.] ¢rans. To 
draw out. (In ME. prop. two words.) 

a. &. E. Psalter xxi, 10 Pou art whilk pat me out 
droghe Fra pe wuinbe. 1390 Gower Conf. Il. 245 Of 
which he mot the teth outdrawe. 1558 PuaerR ueid vi. 
Rij, A gastly Gripe, that euermore his growing guttes 
outdrawes. 1658 A. Fox Wurtz’ Surg. ui. xv. 263 The 
vertue of the Plaister expels and outdraweth all humors. 

Ou'tdrawing, vé/.sb. [Our-9.] Drawing out. 
ie Barret Theor, Warres gt At the out drawing of the 

nsigne, 

Out-drea'm, v. rare. [OuT- 16, 15b.] fvans. 
ta. To oust or expel by dreams (oés.). b. Yo 
dream to an end. once-use. 

16z1 FretcHer /sd. Princess ut. i, 1 am no flatterer, To 
promise infinitely, and out-dreain dangers. 1798 SoTHEnY 
tr. Wtelund’s Oberon (1826) I. 214 The moanful dream 
out-dreamt, the trial o'er. 

{OuT- 3.] Outer or 


+ Ou't-dress, s/. Obs. 
outward dress. 

1637 B. Jonson Sad Sheph. u.i, tba’ but dight ye yet in 
the out-dress And ‘parel of Earine. 

Outdre'ss, v. [OvT- 18.] ¢vans. To outdo 
in dressing oneself; to dress more finely than. 

1786 [see OutTsHow v.2] 1807 W. IRvinc Sadmnag. (1824) 
345 Young people of both sexes, who. .try to out-dress each 
other. 1897 CAtcago Advauce 19 Aug. 247/1 A daughter 
never should seek nor be allowed to ‘ outdress’ her mother. 

Outdri‘nk, v. [Ovur- 15b, 18.) érans. a. To 
drink (anything) out or up, drink dry. b. To 
outdo in drinktng, drink more than. 

1593 Donne Saz. ii. 33 Nor they which use.. To out-drinke 
thesea. 1622 DEKKER & Massincer Virg. Mart. 1.1, 1 durst 
out-drink a lord. 1735 Pore Doune Sat. u. 37 Who., Out- 
cant old Esdras, or outdrink his heir. 89x Wiss. Herald 
(Boston) Dec. 538 He.. tried to outdrink the heaviest drinkers. 

Outdrive, v. [Ovr- 15, 18.] 

+1. “rans. Vo drive out, expel. (Prop.two words.) 

a1300 Cursor A/. 1768 (Cott.) Pe springes cum ouer-all 
utedriue [Go¢d. vte dreue, Ty. oute to dref]. 13.. £, &. 
aAdlit. P. A. 776 Pou con alle bo dere out dryf. 

2. To drive faster than. 

1665 Prvys Diary 5 Sept., He..out-drives any coach, and 
out-goes any horse. 

+Outduwre, v. Obs. [Ovur- 17, 18.] 


To exceed in endurance, outlast. 


trans. 


| 


OUTEN. 


1612 7wo Noble K. in. vi, I feele my selfe .. able once 
againe To out-dure danger. 1648 Herrick Hesfer., Pillar 
of Fame, Fame’s pillar..Out-during marble, brasse or jet. 

So + Outdu'rer, one that endutes or survives. 

1822 B. Cornwatt Poems, Derwent-Water & Skiddaw, 
Out-durer of the storms. 


+ Outdwe'll, v. O’s. [Ovr- 17.] “rans. To 
tarry or stay beyond (a time). 

1596 Suaks. Merch. V. 1. vi. 3 And it is meruaile he out- 
dwels his houre, For louers euer run before the clocke. 


Ou'tdweller. [Ovt-2,8.] One who dwells 
outside of or away from (a certain place). 

1682 Scaktetr Exchanges 163 If the Acceptant be an 
Out-dweller, (i. e. dwells im another place than where the 
Bill must be paid). 1895 Adlantic Mouthly Mar. 387 The 
outdweller from civilization .. produces only for his and 
their consumption. 1900 W. Wart slderdeen §& Banff iv. 
ts All ‘outdwellers’ of the burgh were to be brought in as 
ar as possible for the common defence. 5 
Ae Ou'tdwelling ///. a. [OuT- 10], dwelling out- 
side. 

1893 <i tlantic Aouthly Feb. 148/2 Outdwelling men who 
had something to sell or to trade. 

+Ou't-dwe:lling, sb. Obs. [OuT- 1, 3.) A 
dwelling situated on the outskirts of a town, etc. 

Bet Hussarp /udian Wars (1865) 1. 128 Doing some 
small Mischief upon some Out-dwellings of Springfield. 

+ Ou'te, adv. Obs. Forms: 1-3 tite, 4-5 oute, 
owte. [OE. zfe = OS., OF ris. @/a, tite, OHG. 
fize, ON. tt, Goth. w/a adv., deriv. of #/ Our. 
Cf. Gr. €{w from é£.] 

1. Of position: Out, outside. = Our adv, 15,16; 
also tn some derived senses, e. g. = OUT 22, 23, 

egoo tr. Beda's [fist. 1v. iii. (1890) 264 Ponne was he 
ute wyrcende. c1o0oo Ags. Goss. Matt. xxvi. 69 Petrus 
sodlice sxt ute (Lindisf£ ita) on pam cofertune. a@ rx00 
Gerefa in Anglia (1886) IX. 260 se inne se ute. c1200 
Oran 141 All be folle bar ute stod. @1225 Ancr. R. 150 
Peonne is pet lif ute. Peonne adeaded pet treou, a@ 1300 
AK. florn 245 1n be curt and ute, And elles al abute. c 1325 
Poem Tiuwes Edw, 11 (Camden) 120 There hii clateren 
cumpelin whan be candel is oute [rte doute]. c 1386 
Cuaucer I*rauklin's 1.367. 1390 Gower Conf. 1. 363 These 
othre tuelue..wente aboute The holi feith to prechen oute. 
b. In existence. existing. Cf. Our adv. 26c. 

1377 Lanet, ?. Pd, B. xin 145 Pe hexte lettred oute. /bi. 
267 Thus he lykneth in his logyk pe leste foule oute. ¢1400 
Destr. Troy 2175 Vo wreke vs of wrathe for any wegh oute. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 598 Pis barne..Mi3t wele a-prefe for 
his a-port to any prince oute. /4éed. 2574, I ne am noght 
gylty of pis by all be godes owte! /did. 4574, 5410. 1480 
Caxton Chrow. Eug. ccoxxxii. 250 (Tol lede and vse the 
moost werst and synfullist lyf oute. 

2. Of motion or direction. rare. 
agoo O. E. Chrou. an. 894 Ne com se here..eall ute of 
dam setum. c12z00 Prim Coll. Lom. 47 Hie ne cam 
nauwer ute, 

P In later use, onte, owe (e mute), occur asspellings of Out. 

Oute, obs. form of OuGHT, AuGHT. 

Out-ea‘t, v. [Our- 18, 15.] 

1. ¢rans. Yo surpass in cating, eat more than. 

1530 Patscr. 650/2 My horse wyll outete such four jades 
as thyne is. @ 1613 Oversury Characters, Button-maker 
of Austerdam Wks. (1856) 126 He will be sure to bee a 
guest, and to out-eat six of the fattest Burgers. 1807 W. H. 
Iretanp Jlod, Ships Fools 36 note, The reader must allow 
. that the natives of other countries may out-eat us. 

+2. To cat out or away. ? Only in fa. pple. 
¢1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. cxix, iv, With thy temples 
zeale out-eaten. 1610 Hottanp Camden's Brit. 1. 185 Poore 
men are pitifully out-eaten by usurious contracts. 1665 J. 
Wess Stone-/leng (1725) 12 Some Antique Inscription .. 
whose Characters.,were socorroded, and out-eaten by Tine, 
that... Antiquaries.,could not read it. 

Outed (autéd), f/. a. [f.OuT v.+-ED1.] Put 
out, driven out, ejected ; extracted: see OUT v. 1. 

¢1500 Rowi Cursing 170 Thir outtit meiris hes lang gane 
ydill, 1648 Mitton /eaure Atugs (1650) 54 Gorging thein- 
selves on the preferments of thir outed predecessors. 1676 
Row Coutu. Blair's Axutobiog. xii. (1848) 418 The onted 
ministers still lurked in the country. 1754-62 Hume //7st. 
Eng. (1806) V. Ixix. 189 A bold measure of arresting the 
mayor of London, at the suit of Papillon and Dubois, the 
outed sheriffs. 1854 H. Micter Sch. § Sch. (1858) 94 He 
was the outed minister of Small Isles. 1895 Crockr1t A/eu 
of Moss Hagst45 His lady ..harboured outed preachers. 
‘Out-edge: see OuT-; EncE sé, 7b, 

Outehees, -hese, early ff. OuTAs, outcry. 
+Ou'ten, adv... prep.(a.) Obs. (exc.dial.) Forms: 
I titan, 2-3 uten, 4-5 owten, 4- outen. [OE. 
wan and ztane from without = OS. é/an, OHG. 
Azan and uzana, ON. zifan, Goth. #fana, a deriv. 
of tf: cf. Gr. &fw0ev from é. In ME. reduced to 
ulen, ute, and so app. confounded with w/e, OUTE. 
It is doubtful whether the modem north. dtal. 
outen (see I. D. D.), is htstortcally connected with 
the OF. word.] F 

A. adv. 1, From without, from outside. 

885 O. £. Chron., fElfred com _utan mid fierde. a 1000 
Andreas 28 /Exhwylene ellpeodigra dara de Oat ealand 
utan sohte. - p 

2. Outside, on the outside, without. ; 
¢888 K. Ai.rrep Beeth. xxxiv. § 10 Det treow bip uton 
xescyrped..mid pere rinde. a1000 Czedmon's Gen. 1322 
Innan and utan eordan lime gefestnod. ¢12z05 Lay. 5699 
Fore alle pan craften pe heo uten [ce 1275 hii wid houte] 
cudden, {1781 J. Hutton Your to Caves (ed. 2) Gloss.- 
Onten, out of doors.) ; 

b. Away, distant; absent, wanting. 


OUTEN-TOWN. 


ai1zo00 Moral Ode 367 He is elches godes ful, nis him 
noping 3it uten [77 nis him no wiht uten}. 13.. Cursor AM. 
22886 (Edinb, MS.) pe mar man swink him bar aboutin fra 
sped pe ferre he sal ben outin [other A7SS. ute, out(e]. 
B. prep. 1. Without, outside, away from. 
¢ 1250 Gen. § Ex. 2739 And sette hi[m] dor vten de town, 
2. Without, besides. 
c 1250 Gen. §& Ex, 653 Vten childre and vten wimmen, wel 
fowre and xx Ohusent men, 
C. Comé, and quasi-aa7. 
1. Comé. Forming advbs, as OE. zé/an landes, 
ME. uéen erdes in a foreign land, abroad, 
¢1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) Ixiv. [Ixv.] 8 Peoda..be eard nymab 
utan landes. c 1250 Gen. § Hx.956 And uten erdes sor3e sen. 
2. quasi-adj, (This appears to have originated 
in combinations, aflerwards sometimes separated.) 


Coming from without, foreign, alien. 

cx12z50 Gen. & Ex. 1741 Laban ferde..fro caram im-to vten 
stede. ¢1300 Havelok 2153 Wel to yeme, and wel were 
Ageynes uten laddes here. /4i¢.2580 Hise uten laddes here 
comen, And haues nu be priorienumen. a1300 E. £. Psalter 
xvii[i]. 46 Outen [Vulg. aZ/enZ] sones to me lighed pai, Outen 
sones elded er pai. dra. cxxxvili}. 5 Hou sal we singe 
sange.. Ofe lauerd in outen land pat isse? 

b. Out-ot-the-way, side-, by-. 

21350 S¢. Martin 259 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1881) 155 

Pai went bam till ane owten strete, For bai wald noght saint 


Martyn mete, 
Ou'ten-town, a. and sd. Sc. [f. prec. (?) + 


Town sd.] a. aaj. Living or lying outside the 
town. b. sé, A person living outside the town. 


Hence Outen-towner. 

1677 in Ure /Vist. Rutherglen (1793) 69 Ordered that 
nane of the inhabitants give or sell, to outtentouns, any 
Muckmiddins, orfoulyie. 1887 Yasmicson’s Dict. Suppl.s.v., 
Lying or living outside the burgh bounds, not helonging to 
the town; as, outen-toun lands, outten-townes burgess, onten- 
touns multure. 1882 W.H. Dawson //7st. Skipton (E. D. D.), 
Oxten-towners, the rural inhabitants around a town. 


Out-entry to Out-equivocate: see Ourt-. 

Outer (au'ta1), a. (54.1) Forms: 5-6 outter, 
(6 outar), 5, 7- outer. [A new comparative 
formed immediately on Out, instead of the in- 
herited form UrTer from OE. zé/erra, ultra, which 
had ceased to show relationship to ow/; cf. /ate, 
latter, later. Occasional examples of ozler, outter 
occur in Chaucer MSS., and the adv. outerly was 
very common in 14-15th c.; but, though found in 
the Bible of 1611, o#tev was not frequent till the 
18th c., zéfer being usual in the sense ‘ exterior’ 


till late in the 17th c. 

The superlatives going with outer are OuTMost and OuTER- 
most. Equivalent forms found in late ME. or early mod. 
Eng. (doublets of corresponding forms mentioned under 
Utter) are compar, OUTERMORE, OUTMER, superl. OUTEREST. 
Like the other comparatives of this kind, oxéer is not fol- 
lowed by ¢kaxz; we do not say outer than.) 


1. That is farther out than another (distinguished 
as zuner), exterior ; farther removed from the centre 
or inside; hence, comparatively or relatively far 
out; that is on the outside, outward, external; of 


or pertaining to the outside. 

¢1410-28 Chaucer's Troylus 11. 664 (615) (Harl. MS.), 
I wol in pat outter (Camb, MS. ¢ 1425 vttir] hous allone Be 
warden of 30ure wommen euerychon. 1611 Bipte J/a?e. 
vill. 12 But the children of the kingdom shall be cast out 
into outer darkness [Gr. 70 ¢&asrepor]. 1677 Grew Anatomy 
Fruits iii. §3 The Foundation or Ground of the Outer and 
more Bulky Part of the Stone, is the inner Part of the Paren- 
chyma. 1794 Mrs. RapciirFre Alyst. Udolpho xxvi, We 
shall reach the outer court presently. 1851 CARPENTER J/an, 
Phys, (ed. 2) 488 The outer one..is commonly known as the 
serous layer, and the inner as the mucous. 1874 GREEN 
Short Hist. vii. § 8. 435 In manners and outer seeming they 
had sunk into mere natives. 

2. Said of things and conditions external to 
man’s mind and soul, of the objective or physical 
as opposed to the subjective or psychical world. 
Cf INNER 2, 

1386 Craucer Sec. Vun'’s T. 414 (Ellesm. MS.) Ther 
lakketh no thyng to thyne outter [so Heug.; Hart. outer; 
Camibr., etc. viterleyen. c 1800 K. Write Poents (1837) 80 
To these I ’plained, or turned from outer sight. 1883 A. 
Barratt Phys. Metempiric 178 Metaphysic seems to leave 
us in the contradiction that outer objects are made by mind, 
yet that the processes of mind are in some way derived from 
outer objects. 

b. Phr. Outer man, the body (after z7er maz); 
hence humorously, outward personal appearance, 
dress (so outer woman). Outer world, the material 
world outside that familiar or known ; also, people 
generally, outside the individual or his immediate 
eireles 

a1845 Hoop Lavwtia vi. 80 And say the outer woman is 
utter woman, And not a whit a snake, 1853 Lytton J/y 
Novel 1. ii, Regarding the object in dispute not only with 
the eye of the outer inan, but the eye of law and order. 
1868 GLapstone Yuv. Mundi viii. (1869) 245 The key to the 
inquiry is to be found in the Outer world of the Odyssey. 
1874 Mortey Compromise (1886) 119 Though themselves 
invisible to the outer world, they [convictions] may yet 
operate with magnetic force .. upon other parts of our 
belief. 1895 A. Nutr Voy. Bran I. 278 Tht under- is as old 
as the outer-world conception of a land dwelt in by wise, 
powerful, and immortal beings. 1897 Wests. Gaz. 23 Apr. 
2/1 A woman must be uncominonly good inside to present 
such an outer-man to her fellows. 


3. Combinations (in which the hyphen is optional): 


2m 


outer clothing, deck, door, kirk (Sc.), room, vest- 
ment; also, outer edge (in Skating) = ouside 
edge; see EpGE sé. 7b; Outer House: see quot. 
1572; + outer line, boundary line, circumference ; 
outer ward of a castle: see Warp sd,2 

1891 E. Kincrake Axstratian at H. 7 The idea..to 
elaborate our present under-clothing into *outer-clothing. 
1856 Kane Arct. Axl. I. xxvii. 355 lo strip off the *outer- 
deck planking of the brig. 1818 Scotr Hr¢. AZid/. xviii, The 
distance of his apartment from the ’outer door of the house. 
1861 J. Kurrint Dr. Antonio xv, To see..on the outer- 
door steps, plates full of oranges. 1902 A/urray's Mag. 
XXVI. 473/2 lhe *outer edge is a gliding movement, forward 
or hackward, performed on tlie outer edge of the runner. 
1818 Scott Hrt. A/idt. xii, This case of Marsport against 
Lackland has made an unco din in the *Outer House. 1872 
Wuarton Law Lex. (ed. 5), Outer /fouse, the name given 
to the great hall of the Parliament House in Edinhurgh, in 
which the Lords Ordinary of the Court of Session sit as 
single judges to hear causes. The term is used colloquially 
as expressive of the business done there in contradistinction 
to the Inner House, the name given to the chambers in 
which the First and Second Divisions of the Court of Session 
hold their sittings. 1875 W. McILwraitu Guide Wigtown- 
shire 54 In the Cathedral and in the *Outer-kirk were various 
altars. 1530 Patscr, 250/2 *Outarlyne or parte of a cercle, 
ctrcunference, 1927 Swirt Art Pot. Lying Wks. 1755 111. 
1, 121 In their *outer-room there ought always to attend 
some persons endowed with a great stock of credulity. 1806-7 
J. Beresrorp Altsertes 111m, Life (1826) wv. xx, The outer- 
room of a public office. 

B. elliptically as sb. In rifle-shooting, that part 
of the target outside the circles surrounding the 
bull’s eye ; hence, a shot that strikes this part. 

1862 Mac. Mag. Mar. 429 Bewildered with talk going on 
all around them ofeouters and centres and bull's eyes. 1884 
Times 23 July (Farmer), Running through the scoring gamut 
with an outer, a magpie, and a miss. 

Hence Ou'ter v. z07ce-wd., to make outer or 
external. 

1890 J. H. Stiruinc Gifford Lect. vi. 104 The inner must 
be outered: the outer innered. 


Outer, 5.2. [f. Our v. + -ER1.] 

+1. One who or that which puts out, utters, or 
gives vent to; sfec. one who utters or circulates 
false coin. Ods. 

1421-2 HoccLeve Dialog 175 Vengaunce on yow..ye false 
moneyours, and on yowre outeris. ¢c1448 — Balade Dk. 
York 17 Be thow an owter of my nycetee. 

2. Pugilism. \ knock-out blow. 

1898 77¢-Bits 22 Jan. 309/1 Boxing Instructor (loquitur), 
Great Scot ! that was an ‘outer’ you gave me. 

{Outer (in Latham, etc.), mispr. for OusTER.] 

+Ou'terest, 2. Obs. Also 5 owt(t)erest. [A 
superlative formed on ofer: cf. zznerest. The 
more frequent form was UTTEREST, q. v.] = OUTER- 
Most, UTTERMOST, 

¢ 1374 Cnaucer BoeZA. 11, met. vi. 55 (Add. MS.) Pe sonne.. 
comyng from his outerest [Casz4, 11S. owtereste] arysyng 
til he hidde his bemes vndir be wawes. /ézd, 1v. pr. vi. 136 
Pilke pat is outerest (Cad. A/S. owtterest] .. as it is forbest 
fro pe mydel symplicite of be poynt. 

Outerly (aw'tasli), adv. (a.) Now rave. Forms: 
4- outer-, (4-5 outir-, outre-, owter-, owtre-, 
5 outtur-, 5-6 outter-) ; 4-5 -liche, -li, 5-7 -ly. 
[Another form of UTTERLY, conformed to oz, outer. 

It is remarkable that this was very frequent in 14-15th c., 
when oxéer itself was rare.] . 

+1. In an utter or extreme degree; entirely, abso- 
lutely; in an unqualified manner. = UTTERLY adv. 
Outerly not, not at all, in newise. Ods. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 11520 Pan telly pe 
outrelyschent. ©1360 .V/ivor Poems fr. Vernon MS. 530/131 
Schewe not bin herteouterliche To biseruaunt. ¢1380 WycLiF 
Sef. Wes, III. 437 Crist isin ilche mannes soule pat lovep 
hym owterliche. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7. P 160 Vhe othere 
goode werkes..been outrely [v. 77. outerly, vtterly] deede 
as to the lyf perdurable in heuene. 1388 WyciiF Dew. xv. 
4 And outerli [L. 9720] a nedi man and begger schal not be 
among 30u. 1429 Rolls of Partt. IV. 349/1 Ye weizt which 
is clepid aunselle shal outirli be putt awei, a@15q41 WyaTT 
Ps. \i. Poems (1810) 394/1 And seeth hymself not outterly 
depryued From lygth of grace. ; 

2. In an outward direction ; towards the outside. 
Now dal. 

1681 Grew JZusenunt. 27 Inthe lower Jaw, two Tusks,, .like 
those of a Boar, standing outerly, an inch hehind the Cutters. 

B. adj. Of a wind: Blowing from an outward 


direction: cf. westerly. Now dial. 

@1642 Sir W. Monson WVaval Tracts 1. (1704) 260/1 Open 
Pays, subject to..outerly Winds. 1896 Crockett Grey 
Jlan 299 (E. D. D.) An outerly wind might drive him to the 
coast of Ireland. 

Outermer, -mere: see next. 


+Ou'termore, z. Ods. Also 4-5 -mere, 7 
-mer, [A variant of UTTERMORE, f. ozfer + -mer, 
-MORE: cf. INNERMORE.] Outer; external, outward. 

1388 Wycuir £cctus. xiii. 32 warg., Thou schalt fynde in 
fewe men the ynnere goodnesse of soule, and of outermere 
conuersacioun togidere. — £zek. xlvi. 21 He ledde me out 
in to the outermere halle. ¢ 1400 /’xymer (1894) 72 Mi soule 
be fillid [wip] innere fatnesse & outerinere fatnesse. @ 1640 
Jacxson Creed x. xlv. § 3 We cannot allot a lower or outermer 
mansion in heaven itself than that. 1674 N. Fairrax Sutk 
& Selv. 117 One atome in the inner rims, would be even to 
more than one in the outermore. 

[f. 


Outermost, a. (adv.) Also 6 outter-. 
OuTER a. + -MosT (cf. hindermost, tnnernzost) ; 
a later formation than UT?1ERMosT, conformed to 


OUTFACE. 


out, outer.) Situated farthest out from the inside 
or centre; most outward; most external; extremest. 

1587 Gotpinc De Mornay xiv. 197 Descending downe to 
the centre of the world and mounting vp aboue the outter- 
most circle of it. 1665 Boye Occas. Reff., Disc. u. i, Vhose 
Imaginary spaces, that are beyond the outermost part of the 
outermost Heaven. 1768-74 Tucker Zé. Wat. (1834) I. 114 
‘lhe angle formed by the two outermost lines. 1864 Bowen 
Logic vii. 186 Circles of which the outermost and largest 
indicates the Predicate of the Conclusion. 

b. as adv. In the most ontwaid position. 

1858 Hawtuorne Fr. gy 72. Friis. I. 154 When the 
material embodiment presents itself outermost. 

Ou'terness. [f Ourer a. + -nzss.] The 
quality or fact of being outer or exterior. 

+1. That which possesses this quality ; the outer 
surface, the exterior. Oés. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 86 Unevennesses..in its 
outerness or surface, 

2. Occupation with what is external. rave. 

1863 Dublin Lect. Eng: Lif, 10 An infusion of French 
character, which gave to the English mind a certain amount 
of French quickness and outerness, and made it more bright 
and objective. 

Outes, variant of OvuTAs, outcry. 

Out-eye, -eyed: see OutT-. 

+ Ou'tface, 54. Ods. Also 6 vtface. [Out- 
3.] The outer or external face; outside; surface. 

1570 DEE Math. Pref Djb, The vtface or Superficies of 
the earth. 1635 Swan SZec. J. vi. § 2 (1643) 186 The out- 
face of the ground could not be obscured. 1727 BraDLey 
Fam. Dict. s.v. Building, That no Door-Frame, or Window- 
Frame of Wood, in London and Westminster..shall be set 
nearer to the Outface of the Wall than four Inches, 

Outfa'ce, v. [Ovt- 18b, c.] 

1. trans. To outdo or overcome in facing or 
confronting ; to look (a person’ out of countenance; 
to face or stare down ; hence, to put out of counte- 
nance, put to shaine or to silence, generally; 
esp. by boldness, assurance, impudence, orarrogance. 

To ontface with a card of ten: see Carp s6.2 2a, and cf 
Face v. 3b, 

@ 1529 SKELTON Bouge of Court 315 Firste pycke a quarell 
and fall out with him then And soo outface hym with a 
carde of ten. 1540 CovERDALE /vuit/. Less. v. Wks. (Parker 
Soc.) I. 398 To take too much upon us, that with bragging 
or arrogancy we would out-face the weak, 1584 FENNER 
Def. Ministers (1587) 43 To rayse tumultes, and by number 
to out-face our Superiours. 1593 SHaks. 2 /fen. VI, 1v. x. 
49 Oppose thy stedfast gazing eyes to mine, See if thou 
canst out-face me with thy lookes. 1596 — Merch. V. iv. 
ii. 17 We shal haue old swearing That they did giue the 
rings away to men; But weele out-face them, and oat- 
sweare them to. 1615 Heywoop Foure Prentises 1. xiv. 
Wks. 1874 II. 196 Think’st thou, thou canst outface me? 
proud man, no. 1658 A. Fox Wurtz’ Surg. v. 363 These 
impudent wenches would have outfaced me therein. 1756 
Wes ey Ws. (1872) XIII. 215 They will outface and out- 
lung you. 1882 J. Parker Afost. Life 1. 103 They will 
outface the two unlearned and ignorant men. 

Jig. 1649 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. t |xvi. (1739) 140 
In this course they continued till they had out-faced 
shame itself. 1854 Kuskin 7wo Paths 1. § 9, I have put 
this painful question before you, only that we may face it 
thoroughly, and, as I hope, out-face it. 1898 Pal/ Malt G. 
2 Nov. 3/2 It has happened to me to find myself before a 
common silk that outfaced all the reds of nature. 

tb. To force from by confronting. Oés. 

1596 Snaks. 1 /7en. [I’, 11. iv. 283 Then did we too, set on 
you foure, and with a word, outfac'd you from your prize. 

2. To face boldly or defiantly, to confront fear- 


lessly or impudently ; to brave, defy. 

1574 tr. Martorat's Apocatips 116 This so great assured- 
nesse whereby a man may be bold to outface the diuell, 
sinne, death, and hell gates. 1577-87 Hotinsnep Chron. 
III. 1148/2 If you meet your brother in tle street, shun him 
not, but outface him. 1605 Snaks. Lear i. iii. rz Ile... with 
presented nakednesse out-face The Windes, and persecutions 
ofthe skie. 1679 GoopMan Penit. Pardoned \1, ili. (1713) 206 
The Pharisee stood upon his own justification, and with a 
brazen impudence outfaces heaven. 1870 Lowe17 Study 
lind, (1886) 9 They. .outface you with an eye that challenges 
inquiry. fg. 1827 SouTney in Q. Rev. XXXVI. 337 Pro- 
fessors of holiness, and professors of patriotism, when they 
are thoroughly versed in their trade, can outface infamy. 

+3. To contradict (any one) to his face ; to con- 
trovert or deny (a statement, etc.) boldly or 
impudently; to give the lie to boldly or defiantly. 

©1586 C'tEss PemBroke Ps. cxxxix. xi, This cursed 
brood.. Would with proud ijies thy truth outface. 1586 
T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. (1594) 359, For a yea or 
a naie, they foorthwith thinke that the lie is given them, 
and that they are outfaced. 1643 Mitton Divorce viii. 
Wks. (1851) 43 Which .. if we shall still avouch to be a 
command, he palpably denying it, this is not to expound 
S. Paul, but to outface him. 1686 Goap Celest. Bodies 1. ix. 
28 Who can outface so Ancient and Loud Tradition? 


+b. To maintain boldly or impudently to the 


face of (a person), ¢hat, etc. Obs. 

1631 Lyne Case for Spectactes (1638) 58 They have out- 
faced the world in their Preface, that their Translation is 
so exact and precise. 1654 Vitvain 7heol. Treat. Suppl. 
240 The Egyptian Sorcerers..outfaced the King, that they 
were Serpents which looked like Rods. 1678 Drypex Aind 
Keeper w.i, He made me keep Lent last Year till Whitson- 
tide, and out-fac’d me with Oaths, it was but Easter. 

+4. To maintain (something false or shameful) 
with boldness or effrontery ; to brazen out. Ods. 

1581 W. Furkein Confer. 1. (1584) K iij b, I see you would 
outiace the matter. 1649 Mitton £ikon. xxi, The Damsell, 
..at sight of her own letter, was soon blank, and more 
ingenuous than to stand outfacing. 1679 BeDLoz Popish 


a 


OUTFALL. 


Plot Ep. Aij, 1 scarce know which is greatest, Their Im- 
pudence in committing horrid Villanies, or in out-facing 
them, when they are done. 1692 RK. L’Estrance Yosephus, 
Wars of Fews i. xvit. (1733) $93 Why cannot you give over 
this Way of shuffling and outfacing things, and rather make 
a frank Confession? 

Hence Outfa'ced ff/. a.; Outfaccer, one who 


outfaces; Outfacing A/a. and vb/. sb. 

1547-64 Bautpwin for. Philos. (Palfr.) 126 Defended 
from..lyers, from out-facers, shamelesse persons, & theeues. 
1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. 1. iii, }..pierc’t the starre, 
With an outfacing eye. 1618 Br, Hare Coutenfpl., O. T. 
xu. i, Conviction of a denied and outfaced disobedience. 
1632 Brome .Vorth, Lass 1. v. Wks. 1873 JID. 11, 1 know 
he is a Bawd by his out-facing. 1681 ‘IT. Fratman Hera- 
elitus Ridens No. 25 (1713) 1. 164 Notwithstanding all their 
Impudent out-facings of the Matter, I doubt not but a 
horrid Conspiracy will yet..be made out. 

Out-faith, etc. : sce OurT-. 

Outfall. [Oct- 7.] i 
+1. A sally or sortie from a camp or fortified 
place. (Cf. Du. xettval, + uutval, Ger. ausfall.) 
See FAL outc. Obs. 

1637 R. Monro Exped. 1. 11 The first night, the Major 
made an out-fall. (1891 Cornk. Mag, Oct. 416 His whole 
life was spent in raids and outfalls upon the Brabanters.] 

2. The act of falling out; a quarrel. (See FALL 
out d.) Sc. or north. dial, 

?16.. in Pennant Zour in Scot. 1769 App. (1776) 330 They 
aa a cry, as if it hade been upon some out fall among 
these pols: 1825 Brockett NV. C. Gloss., OutSall, a 
quarrel, a misunderstanding. . 

3. The outlet or mouth of a river, drain, sewer, 
etc., where it falls into the sea, lake, etc. 

1629 Drayner Conf. (1647) Biv, The out falls of Wisbich 
and Spalding being daily more and more choaked with 
sands trom the sea. @ 1634 Cuarman Aev. for [lonour mi. 
ii, Rivers with greedier speed run neere their out-falls, than 
at their springs. 1783 //i/. Trans. LX XIV. 8 It is probable, 
that .the river Medway..had once an out-fall to the sea. 
1833 Tennyson Lady of Shalott, As when to sailors while 
they roam, By creeks and outfalls far from bome. 1869 
IE. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 343 Good sewers, and 
a proper outfall. 

attrit, 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 235 Con- 
venient situations for forming outfal-drains. 1894 Mest. 
Gaz. 15 Jan. 1/3 To carry away the sewage to outfall works. 

b. fg. Outlet, channel of disposal. 

1883 Mrs. Lynn Linton /one I. iv. 77 At a time when 
costly fancies were the legitimate outfalls of his wealth, 

+ Ou'tfalling. Sc. Ods. [Ovr-9.] A falling 
out ; a quarrel. 

a 1670 Spatpine Trous, Chas, / (1850) J. 223 Priuat menis 
out-fallingis and broyllis ar questionat as nationall querrellis. 

+ Outfang. ‘Sc. Os. Abbreviation of next. 

1549 Compl, Scot. xiii. 1828 Scotr F. Al. Perth iv. [see 
INFANG). 

+Outfangthie:f. OM Eng. Law. Obs. In 
2 utfangene peof, utfangentheif; 3 utefang-, 
utfangen-, 3, 4 outfangen(e)-, -fange-, -thef. 
[Answers to an OE. type sfangenne péof (accusa- 
tive case) ‘out-caught thief’; but the expression 
appears to have come into usc later, to match 7z- 
fangenne piof, INFANGTHIEF, q. Vv.) A franchise of 
a lord of a private jurisdiction, more extcnsive 
than that of INFANGTUIEF; originally, the lord’s 
right to pursue a thief (at least when thc latter 
was ‘his own man’) outside his own jurisdiction, 
bring him back to his own court for trial, and keep 
his forfeited chattels on conviction. But the right 
was variously defined or circumscribed in the 
13th c., when its meaning seems to have already 
become conjectural. 

The term tnfangenne Jéof occurs in several OE. Charters, 
but of #tfangen te Jéof no trace has been found except in an 
alleged charter of Egbert dated 828 (Birch Cartud, Sax. 
No. 395), which has the Latin phrase ‘cuin furis comprehen- 
sione intus ¢t foris ’ the apparent equivalent of an OF. ‘ mid 
infangenum péofe and Gtfangenum’. But this is extant 
only in the Liber Roffensts (1120-50), and may be spurious, 
or the phrase may be a r2th cc interpolation. The term is 
wanting from an lng. Fr. Glossary of Law Terms compiled 
1122-1150 (Wrizht Relig. Autig, I. 33) which contains 
* Infangenethef—larum pris ens nostre tere’, On the other 
hand, ué/angene Jeof occurs in the forged Charter of Edgar 
to Glastonbury (Birch, No. 1277), whicb was in existence 
before William of Malinesbury made the third version of his 
Gesta Regum 1130-40 (in which the charter is given); and 
it may thus go back to 1100, or even earlier. 

The etymological sense ‘out-caught-thief’, i.e. ‘tbief 
apprehended outside’ (the jurisdiction), is that assigned to 
it in the Ripon record of 1228, in which the grant of ‘in- 
fangethef et outfangethef' was explained as giving the 
grantee the right to try ‘his own thief’ xdicumgue 
captum, whether within or without his territorial juris 
diction. But Bracton and //efa explain it as the right 
to try thieves coming /rom wtthout, and apprehended 
within the lord’s jurisdiction; they both expressly deny that 
it meant a thief ¢aken outside, or that such a thief might be 
hrought back into the jurisdiction to be tried. F/eta how- 
ever adds that, after his own thief had been condemned by 
the outside tribunal, the lord might bring him into his 
jurisdiction and hang him on his own gallows; and the right 
to do this appears to be all that Britton knows as ‘the 
franchise of outfangenthef '’. 

@1135 Forged Charter of Edgar to Glastonbury (dated 
971), & habeant socam & sacam. .. infangenebeof & ut- 
fangene eof, & flemene ferde, hamsocne, fridebrice .. for- 
stealle, toll & team, ita libere & quiete sicut ego habeo in 
regno meo, 1189-95 in Kegrst. de Wetherhal (1897) 31 
Concedimus insuper eidem Abbathia..soch et sach et tol 
¢t theam et infangentheif et utfangentheif. 1228 A/ern. 
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Rifon (Surtees) 1. 52 Suum latronem ubicumque captus 
fuerit, infangethef et outfangethef. /é/d. 57 Et suum 
latronem ubicumque captum ad judicandum in curia sua... 
et infangthef et utefangthef, furcam, prisonam, blodewite 
[etc.]. c1z50 Bracton 1. xxxv. 1546, VTFANGENTHEF vero 
dicitur latro extraneus, veniens aliunde de terra aliena, et 
qui captus fuit in terra ipsius qui tales habet liberiates. 
1290-1300 Feta 1, xlvii. 62, 1292 Britton tt iii. § 13 Qe il 
eynt la frauncbise de outfangenthef, ceo est a dire, ge eux 
eynt les juises de lour gentz et de lour tenauntz, ou q’jl 
soint pris hors de lour feez, jugez a pendre, qe il les 
pusent apres jugement rendu prendre et remener en lour 
fraunchise et fere les pendre illucs sur lour fourches 
demeyne. ?¢1300 Rodls of farlt. I. 462/2 Ovec retorn 
de Bref infangenetbef, outfangenethef, e quite de tonnue, 
passage, murage, pontage, pavage. 1535 Act 27 Hen. 
VIII, c, 26 § 23 Lordshippes Marchers..shall have within 
the precincte of their said Lordeshippes .. Wayff Straiff 
Infanthef Outfanthef Treasoure Troves. ¢1575 Balfour's 
Practicks (1754) 37 Thair is sum Baronis quha hes privilege 
and libertie of infang and outfang thift. 1579 RasTELL 
Expos. Words 213 Outfaugthic/e, that is, that theues or 
felones of your lande, or fee, out of your land or fee taken with 
felonie or stealinge, shalbee brought backe to your Court, and 
there iudged. 1597 Skene De Veré. Stgn.s.v. [nfangthefe, 
Out-fangthiefe is ane forain thiefe, quha cumis fra an vther 
mans lande or jurisdiction, and is taken and apprehended 
within the lands perteinand to him quha is infeft with the 
like liberty. 1814 Scott Waverley x. 1839 Kemstr Cod. 
Dipl. I. Introd. 45. 1895 Potrock & MaitLanp Eng. Law 
I. 564 ofe,{In ther3thc.] there was much doubt as to what 
was meunt by Aengwite and as to the exact limits of the 
rightof utfangenethe/, In cases of guo warauto the king's 
advocates are fond of puzzling their adversaries by asking 
them to explain what they mean by these old words. 


+Outfare. Ods. [OE. ttfaru fem., cf. défar 
neut., a going out, f. #/ (see OuT- 7) + faru, fer, 
going, Journey, faraz to go, travel.] <A going out, 
journey, expedition; an outlet. 

2961 Rule St. Benet \xvi. (Schroer, 1885) 127 Pet nan 
neod ne sy munecum, utan to farenne, forpy be seo utfaru 
nan bing ne framad hira saulum. c1000 AitFric //om. I. 

84 Det we symle done mzran gylt forfleon burh utfwre 
dws lassan. 13.. Cursor MM. 7890 Pat vrt was..At kinges 
ost, and in vte-far. 

Out-fast -farst),v [OvuT-18,17.] ¢rans, To 
surpass in fasting, fast longer than. + 70 outfast 
oneself, to fast beyond one’s power of endurance. 

1645 WtTHER Vox Facif, 29 Yet, as if they had Pharoah’s 
kine out-fasted, 1683 Tryon Way to [lealth 334, I have 
out-fasted my self, or my Stomach is gone. 1855 MiLMAN 
Lat. Chr. IV. 1,6 Sow the good seed as the heretics sow 
the bad. .. Out-labour, out-fast, out-discipline these false 
teachers. 

Out-tawn to Out-feed: see OvrT-. 

Ou't-fe:nce, sé. [Ovt- 3.) An outer or 
bounding fence. 

1769 Actoue Inclos, Act 13 The out-fences of all the lands 
..Shall be well and sufficiently made. 1797 ‘T. Waricur 
A utobtog, (1864) 41 Without putting down a pit within the 
stakes of any of the out-fences. 

Outfe'nce,v. (Ovt-15,18.] ‘trans. a. To 
fence out, divide by fences. b. To outdo in fencing, 
or put (one) out of his fence or guard. 

1770 W, Heslerton Inuctos. Act 14 All the lands..shall be 
well and sufficiently out-fenced. 1880 G, Merenitu /ragic 
Com, i, (1892) 5 Veteran tricksters. .capable of outfencing 
her nascent individuality. 

Out-ferret to Out-fiction: see OuT-. 

Outfield, out-field (au'tfild). (Ovt- 1.] 

1. The outlying land of a farm; esp. in Scotland, 
the outlying land which is either unenclosed and 
untilled moorland or pasture, or was formerly 
cropped from time to time without being manured. 
Outfield and infield system: see INFIELD. 

1637 Rutuerrorp Lett, (1862) L. 361, I know that it is not 
my home nor my Father’s house: it is but..the outer close 
of His house, His outficlds and muir-ground, 1812 Six J. 
Sincratr Syst. Hush, Scot. 1. 315 His land is, originally all 
outfield, being mostly covered with whins and heath not 
many years ago. 1861 Smites Lugineers I. 94 Vhe chief 
part of each farm consisted of ‘out-field’ or unenclosed land, 
no better than moorland. 

attrib, 1965 A. Dickson Treat. Agric. xv. (ed. 2) 123 This 
land is what is called out-field lund; that is, land not 
improved, and that has received but little manure. When 
hrought into tillage, three or four crops exhaust it. 182z0 
Scott Jonast.t. 1823 Blackw. Alag. XIV. 189 Ropes.. 
thrown over all the outfield hay ricks. 

b. An outlying ftcld. 

1676 Counect. Col. Rec. (1852) Ul. 464 Thirty men to be a 
Guard while we gather in your harvest from your out- fields. 
1733-1856 [see IxFiecb}. 1775 Avan Amer, Ind. 406 The 
chief part of the Indians begin to plant their out-fields, when 
the wild fruit is so ripe, as to draw off the birds from picking 
up the grain, . 

2. fig. The region of thought or fact outside defined 
limits ; an outlying region. 

1851 Trencn Stud. Words vi. 174 The enclosure of a 
certain district..from the great outfield of thought or fact. 
1859 — On Author, Vers. 22 Words are enclosures from the 
great outfield of meaning. 

atirih, Ta1850 S, Miter Ser, in Aeur, iv. (1883) 99 We 
would ‘go forth’ in more than human might against the 
outfield masses festering in our midst. 

3. In Cricket and Baseball: The outlying part of 
the field, that part most remote from the batsman. 

1895 Daily News 5 Feb. 3/5 The rest of the wickets fell 
for catches, most of then: in the out-field, and the innings 
closed for 72. 1896 /éd. 11 Aug. 7/2 The outfield ground 


| was so dead that many hits that would ordinarily have been 


fours and twos only produced twos and stngles. 
b. = OUT-FIELDER. 


OUTFIT. 


1884 Lidlywhite's Cricket Ann, 101 J. E. K. S—, a magni- 
ficent out-field. 1894 MWesti. Gaz. 18 Dec. 7/2 He isa good 
out-field. 

Ou:t-fielder. [Out-1 + FreLnex.] The player 
or fielder who stands in the out-field : see prec. 3. 

1893 Columdbus (O.) Disp. 17 Nov., A deal with the Pitts- 
burgh club for the purchase of Van Haltren, the outfielder. 
ee ei Gaz. 18 Feb. 3/1 An out-fielder, running for a 
catch, 

So Ou't-fielding v4/.s5b., the action of fielding 
in the ‘out-field’; also attvib.; Out-fieldsman 
= OUT-FIELDER. 

1881 Datly News 8 July 2/7 Newton’s wicket-keeping, and 
Cave's out-fielding. 1884 I. Butcu in Lillywhite's Cricket 
ann, 4 The out-fielding ground was very rough, 1891 W. G. 
Grace Cricket 268 A brilliant out-fieldsman is worth his 
place in any eleven for the work he can do there alone. 

Outfi' ght, v. [Ovr- 15d, 18b.] 

+1. trans. To take by assault, subdue, conquer, 
overcome. [Rendering L. expugnare.] Obs. 

1382 Wveir Josh. x. 35 And [Joshua] went fro Lachis 
vnto Eglon, and enuyrounde, and out faust [Vulg. exrpu- 
gnavit)it the same day. — £cclus. iv. 33 And God shal out- 
fisten [expugnadrt), or ouercome for thee, tbyn enemys. 

2. To fight better than; to beat in a fight. 

1643 TRAPP Comut. Gen. xlix.17 He could, if not outfight 
his enemies, outwit them. 1814 Sfortfug Mag. XLIV. 167 
He out-fought his adversary left and right. 1875 MERIVALE 
Geu. Hist, Rome x\v. (1877) 339 The elder general both out- 
manceuvred and out-fought the younger. 


Out-fighter. [Ovr-2.] One who fights not 
at close qnarters. So Ou't-fighting ///. a., fight- 
ing not at close quarters, skirmishing. 

1817 Sforting Alag. L. 54 As an out-fighter he completely 
astonished the ring. 1877 Kinctake Crimea VI. vi. 317 The 
ensheathing columns were roughly lrandled and closed in 
upon by our out-fighting troops. 
t+ Out-find, v. Obs. [OvtT- 15.] 
find out. ( foetzc, and prop. two words.) 

1570 Preston Caméyses in Hazl. Dodstey IV. 229 My 
heart hath you out-found. 1590 Greene ever too late 
Isabel's Sonn. in Prison, With piercing insight will the truth 
outfind. 1626 G. Sanpvs Owrd's et. xiv. 303 The fatall 
mouth of Msarus out-found. 

So + Out-finding vd/. sb., finding out. 

1552 Lynpesay J/onarche 6102 Strange wayis Investi- 
gaby!l,—That is to say past out fynding. 1553 GriMaLpE 
Cicero's Offices \. (1558) 3 That to y* outfinding of dutie 
there might haue been an entrie. 

Out-finger to Out-firmament: see Our-. 

Outfit (autfit), 56. [Our- 7.] 

1. The act of fttting out or furnishing with the 
requisites for a journey or expedition, or for any 
purpose; e//ipt. = expensc of fitting out. 

1769 Farconer Dict. A/arine (1789), Out-ft, is generally 
used to signify the expences of equipping a ship for a sea- 
voyage; or of arming her for war, or both together. 1792 
in New Eng, Ilist. & Gen. Register (1892) XLVI. 174, 
I expect we shall be able to import wheat for our flour and 
bread for our next outfit to advantage. 1828 Cuantrey in 
Lockhart Scoff May, If you'll secure the commissions, I'll 
inake the outfit easy. 1868 KE. Epwarps Aalegh I. ix. 143 
One of the chief adventurers in the outfit of the expedition. 

2. The articles and equipment required for an 
éxpcdition, etc. 

1787 Jerrerson rit, (1859) II. 225, ] believe there is no 
instance of any nation sending a minister to reside anywhere 
without an outfit. 1809 A. Hesry 7raz. 11 On the rsth of 
June, [I] again arrived in Montreal, bringing with me my 
outfits. 1848 ARNouLD A/ar. /usur. (1866) I. 1. ti. 19 Outfit 
is soinetimes..the necessary stores and provisions put on 
board the ship for the use of the crew on the voyage, /éd¢d., 
In whaling voyages the word ou¢/it .. means the fishing 
stores of the sbips. 1852 Mrs. Srowe Uncle Tom's C. v. 31 
Saying these words, she had tied and buitoned on the child's 
simple outfit, J/od, There are several very compact camping 
outfits now in the market. 

attrib, 1898 Westm, Gaz. 19 May 2/2 The ‘outfit’ allow- 
ance of £20..now given to pier joining the Volunteers. 

b. fg. The mental and moral endowments or 
acquirements with which any one is furnished. 

1865 M. Arnotp £ss. Crit, i. (1875) 46 [The] members 
have, for their proper outfit, a knowledge of Greek, Roman, 
and Eastern antiquity. 1872 Lipwon #lem. Relig. i. 5 The 
conviction that religion is..an indispensable part of man's 
moral and mental outfit. 

3. A collective term for a travelling party or a 
party in charge of herds of cattle, etc. U.S. collog. 

1879 F. 11. Atkins in Let, to Editor, The application of ‘out- 
fit’ to transportation has led secondarily to its application 
to the traveling party themselves. It is quite common in the 
West to hear, ‘ Vo you belong to this outfit?’ or ‘Where is 
this outfit going?’ 1890 D'Oyte Notehes 55 The best 
fellows in this ‘outfit were Choctaw Bill..and Frank Norris, 
the ‘boss’, an ex-Yale student, 1891 C. Roperts Adrift 
Amer.174 He belonged toa horse ‘outfit’ that was travelling 
north. 

Outfit, v. [f. prec. sb.] 
with an outfit, to fit out. 

1847 Mrs. R. Lee Afric. Wanderers ii. (1854) 19 The 
trouble of outfitting the two boys for a public school. 1872 
C. Kine Alountain, Sierra Nev. v. 94, 1.. outfitted myself 
with a pack-horse, two mounted men, and provisions, 1877 
Raymonp Statist. Mines & Alining 176 This mill has been 

lanned and outfitted with special reference to economizing 

bor and securing the greatest possible efficiency. 
b. entr. for refl. or pass. 

1883 Century Mag. XXIX. 194/1 Here I ‘outfitted ', and 
..we were in a few days on our way to the Bitter Root 
Mountains. 

So Outfitting vd/. sd. and Afl. a. {OvT- 9, 10.] 

1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xiv, An outfitting warebouse 


trans. To 


trans. To provide 


OUTFITTER. 


of the first respectability. 1871 Mrs. Wuitney Real Folks 
xii. (1872) 132 Che trimming-up and outfitting place. 

Outfitter. [Ovr-8.] One who fits out, or 
furnishes an outfit; a dealer in outfits for travelling, 
athletic sports, or the like. 

1846 in WorcesTER citing Cons. Mag. 1865 Dickens 
Aut, Fr. i. i, She keeps the stock-room of a seaman’s out- 
fitter. 1868 E. Epwarps Xadegh I. ix. 146 Ralegh..was.. 
the chief outfitter of the fleet. 1883 Law 7imes Kep. XLIX. 
134/1 The business of a tailor and outfitter. 

Ou'tflame, sé. [Gur- 7.) An outburst of 
flame, or fig. of passion or colour, 

1889 Doyie Aicah Clarke 185, ‘1 would not barter it.. , 
said he, with a sudden outflame. 1893 //arfer’s Alag. Apr. | 
735/2 A little island, with..an outflame of scarlet tupeloand | 
sumac. 


Outfla'me, v. (OvT- 18, 14.] a. vazs. To 


surpass in blaze or brilliancy. b. z#z¢v. To flame 
out, burst into blaze or brilliancy. foes. 

1839 Baitey Feséus vi. (1852) 74 The conflagration of her 
eye, Outflaming even that eye which in my sleep Beams 
close upon me. 1865 SwinpuRNE A Zalanta 1650, I had..on 
their tombs Hung crowns, and..seen Their praise outflame 
their ashes. 1890 Pel! Afall G. 3 Feb. 2/3 Did tropic lands 
with flowers and fruit out-flame? { 

Ou tlaming, 74/5. [Ovr-9.] Flaming out, | 
blazing up. So Ou‘tflaming ///. a. 

1836 Laxpor A/inor Prose Pieces, St, Santander Wks. 
1853 II. 464/1 The first outflaming of the passions. 1872 
TALMacE Serve. 218 The outflaming glories of the counten- 


ances of the saved. 
Outflank (autfle nk), v [Out- 18c¢, 17 (?).] 


1. trans. To extend or get beyond the flank of 
the opposing army; to outmanceuvre bya flanking 
movement. 

1765 ‘fist. Eur. in Ann. Reg, 10/1 Greatly to outflank 
any line of hattle into which 1 was possible for the major 
to form his few forces. 1838 Tinrtwatt Greece xxii. ILI. 
213 The enemy’s superiority in numbers would enable 
them to outflank him. 1878 Bosw. Smit Carthage 216 
The hridleless Numidian cavalry..outflanking the enemy, 
and riding round towards their rear, first fell on the 
retreating infantry. 

jig. To ‘get round’, get the better of. 

1773 Gentl. Mag. XLIII. 416 We were outflanked by the 
law. 1884 Cuurcu Bacon iv. 82 The devising of question- 
able legal subtleties .. to outflank the defence of some 
obnoxious prisoner. 

2. To lie or extend beyond (the flank). Also zr. 

1796 /ustr. & Reg. Cavalry (1813) 81 The regiment breaks 
into column of divisions, to whichever hand the new posi- 
tion out-flanks the old one, 77d. 83 When the new line 

out-flanks towards the point of intersection, then the regi- 
ment breaking to that hand will have its head nearer to the 
new line than its rear. 

Hence Outfla‘nking vd/. sb. and ppl. a. 

1871 Standard 24 Jan., We shall have another outflanking 
movement. 1893 F. Apams New Egypt 245 The choice lay.. 
between a direct front attack and an outflanking movement. 

Ou'tflash, sd. [Ovr-7.] Theactof flashing out. 

1889 Skrine Alem. LE. Thring 61 The outflash of his spirit 
did not die with the moment. 

Outfla'sh, v. [OvT- 18, 14.] a. trans. To 
surpass in flashing, outshine. b. zt. To flash out. 

1848 Wester, Outfash, to surpass in flashing. 1866 J. 
THomson Poems, Philosophy 1. ii, Flowers hloomed for 
maidens, swords outflashed for boys. 1887 BrackKMorRE 
Springhaven 1. v. 33 The calm sad face, which in the day of 
battle could outflash them all. 

So Ow'tfla‘shing v4/. sb. [Ovr- 9], flashing out. 

1831 Cartyte Sart. Res. i. 1, Such first outflashing of 
man’s Freewill, to lighten, more and more into Day. 1882 
J. Parker Afost. Life 1. 91 The Bible .. appals me by the 
outflashing of sudden lights and unexpected glory. | 

Out-fla'tter, v. (Ovut- 18.] “aus. To outdo 
in flattery; to over-flatter. | 

1597 [see OuTLIE zv.7}. 1676 Wvycnertey P/. Dealer 1. i. 
(1735) 19 Turn’d away by the Chaplains, for out-flattering 
their prohation Sermons for a benefice. 

Out-flaunt to Out-flight: see Our-. 

t+Outfleme. Obs. vave—. [f. OuT- 8 + Fieme 
sb.1] A fugitive from his country, an exile. 

13.. Z.£. Allit, P. A. 1176 Me payed ful ille to be out- 
fleme, So sodenly of pat fayre regioun. 

Ou'tfling, 54. (Ovur-7.] The act of flinging 
out; the giving vent to bad temper or ill nature. 

1876 Geo. Erior Dan. Der, xlii, Deronda..could not help 
replying to Pash’s outfling. 

Outfling (-flin), v. [OvrT- 14, 15.] srans. and 
intr, To fling out; fling oneself out. ( poe/ic.) 

1579-80 NortH Plutarch (1676) 166 The crauen Cock, .. 
which cowardly doth run away, or from the pit out-flings. 
1892 Chicago Advance 3 Nov., The hand of God outflinging 
wide The gorgeous banner of the autumn-tide. 

Out-flood to Outflout: see Our-. 

Ou tflou:rish,v. [Ovut-15,17.] “ans. a. To 
unsheath and flourish (a weapon), b. To outlast 
in flourishing ; to flourish after the cessation of. 

1871 BrownixG Pr. //ohenst. 1428 There was uprising... 
Weapons outflourished in the wind. 1872 Howe ts Heda. 
Journ. (1892) 172 ‘The wrecks of slavery .. may yet out- 
flourish the remains of the feudal system in the kind of 
poetry they produce. 

Outflow, 54. [Ovr- 7.] 

1. The act or fact of flowing out, efflux. 

1869 Puitiirs Vesuv. xi. 315 Now rising into sudden jets, 
then sinking into a difficult outflow. 1879 St. George's 
/losp. Rep. 1X. 772 An opening which permitted the | 
constant outflow of fluid. azt7vié, 1898 Al/butt's Syst. Med. 
V. 453 Inflow and outflow tubes to the water-jacket. 
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b. The amount that flows out. 

1875 Bennetr & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot. 610 In the first 
thirty-three hours the outflow. amounted to 26:45 cubic cm. 
1899 Allbutt’s Syst. Aled. V11.247 The outflow of blood .. 
has been seen to increase from two to six times. 

2. jig. Auy outward movement analogous to the 
flowing of water. 

2a 1800 Observer No. 13 (R.) The influx of foreigners, and 
the out-flow of natives, which the present peace will occa- 
sion, 1862 Sa¢. Rev. XIII. 640/2 The outflow of gold..is 
certain to continue and increase. 1869 GovuLBuRN Pxrs. 
Holiness x. 9t ‘Lhe outflow of His Divine compassion. 1896 
Edin, Rev. Jan. 108 A strong outflow of poetical feeling. 

Outflow:,z. [Ovt-14.] zz¢7. Totlow out. ( foes.) 

c1580 SipNey /’s. xu. li, My feares out-flowing. @ 1711 
Ken Ldmund Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 91 Vosuck th’ Lffluviums 
which he smelt out-flow. 1824 CampBe.i. Theodric 533 
Shall bitterness outflow from sweetness past ? 

Ou'tflowing, v/.s4. [Ovt- 9.] The action 
of flowing out, efflux, effluence. 

1678 CupwortH /utell. Syst, 1. iv. § 32. 516 The Supreme 
God..together with his outflowing, and all the extent of 
fecundity. 1894 Daily News 30 June 5’4 His family feel 
the outflowings of universal sympathy. 

Outflowing (autfduin, autfdwin), ppl. a. 
[Ovr- 10.] Flowing out; effluent. 

1605 TimME Oversit.i. 162 The out-flowing and breathing 
fortb [parts] are the breathes. 1647 H. Morr Song of Soul 
u, ii. 1.x, In her outflowing lines. @1711 Ken //ysnotheo 
Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 355 Thou always art out-flowing 
Deity. 1870 Morris Larthly /’ar. 111, 1v. 190 The bright 
outflowing golden hair. 

Out-flown to Out-flung: see OuT-. 

Ou'tflush, 54. (Ovt- 7.] An outward move- 
ment (compared to that of the blood when it 
flushes the face). 

1831 Cartyte Sart. Res, u. ix, An outflush of foolish 
young Enthusiasm, 1878 Geo, Etiot Coll. Breakf. P. 770 
The plant Holds its corolla, purple, delicate, Solely as out- 
flush of that energy. 

Outflu'sh, v. [Ovt- 17.] 
in rosiness or warmth of colour, 

1885-94 R. Brinces Eros & Psyche July 23 And now the 
colour of her pride and joy Outflush’d the hue of Eros, — 

Ou'tflux, [Ovr-7.] Outflow; place of flowing 
out; outlet, 

1739 Maittann London 1. v, Its outflux from the river 
Thames. /é7d., The outflux of this watercourse. 1759 B. 
Martin Wat. (fist. Eng. 1. Surrey 140 On the East Side 
was the Out-flux of C’nut's Trench. : 

Ou'tfly, sd. [Our- 7.] The act of flying out 
(fig.), a swift outburst of passion, etc. 

1890 CLark RussEtt Ocean Trag. 11. xvii. 74, 1 awaited 
some passionate outfly, hut..he held his peace. 

Outfly:, v. (Our- 14, 17, 18.] 

Ll. itv. To fly out. ( poetic.) 

1599 T. M[ouret} Si/kwormes 52 Few griefes from Pandors 
boxe out-flew But here they finde a medcine. 1667 Mitton 
P, 1.1. 663 He spake; and, to confirm his words, out-flew 
Millions of flaming swords. 1725 Pore Odyss. xu. 477 Now 
outflies The gloomy West [wind], and whistles in the skies. 
1894 C. H. Cook 7hames Rights 39 Now and again outflies 
from sedgy haunt the wary mallard. ; P 

2. trans. ‘Yo outstrip or surpass in flight; to fly 
beyond or past. 

1591 SyLVESTER Du Bartas 1. v. 582 See how the Fowles 
are from my fancie fled,.. Their flight out-flies me. c 1614 
Sir W. Mure Dido & ‘Eueas u. 458 He..Owtflyes the 
eagle and the silver swan. 1667 Drypren Tevzfest iv. iv. 
a17it Ken Hymnariwnu Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 102 To 
sacred Poets I apply, Who all scholastick Heights out-fly. 
1800 Moore Anacreon xxiv. 18 She gave thee beauty— 
shaft of eyes, That every shaft of war outflies! 1859 G. 
Merepitu &, Feverel xix, They have outfiown Philosophy. 


trans, To surpass 


+ Ou-tfiying, vé/.s6. [OvT- 9.] The action of © 


flying out; an outbreak. Odés. 

1641 SANDERSON Sev. (1681) II. 141 They have many 
out-flyings, wherewith their holy Father is not well pleased. 
c1641 D. Cawprey Three Serni. 49 The out-flyings of other 


mens corruptions. 
Ou'tfo:ld. rare. [Ovut- 1.] A fold or small 


field lying away from the farm-house: cf. outfield 1. 
1860 G. H. K. in Vac. Tour. 128 [see Ixrotp $4.2]. 
Out-folio to Out-form: see Our-. 
Outfoo'l,v. [Ovr- 18, 18¢.] ¢vazs. To outdo 

in folly or in fooling ; to overcome by fooling. 

1638-48 G. Daniet Eclog. 1. 40 All our Pride Is to out- 
foole our Selves! 1762 Younc Resignation 11. xxix, In 
life’s decline .. The second child outfools the first, And 
tempts the lash of truth. 1861 Sat. Rev. 7 Dec. 584 The 
minority which ., endeavours to effect its purpose hy out- 
fooling the majority. 

Outfoo't,z. [Ovt- 18, 21.] ¢vazs. To surpass 
in footing it; to outpace; to outstrip in dancing, 
running, or sailing; to outrun. 

1737 Bracken Farrtery liipr. (1757) 11. 187 The Horse 
in running .. seldom was beaten, provided he was not 
out-footed (as the Jockeys term it). 1857 Mrs. MatTHews 
Tea-t. Talk 1, 154 The vivacious Margravine .. excelling 
and outfooting manya youthful dame. 1894 7?mes 11 June 
7/1 She made a disappointing show, the Britannia as a 
matter of fact fairly outfooting the giantess cutter. 1899 
Daily News 7 Oct. 5/5 Shamrock had hoth out-pointed and 
out-footed her opponent when making to windward. 

+ Ou:t-foo-ting. Obs. rare—°. = Foorine 12. 

1611 CoTcr., Foryect, a iutting, or leaning out, or ouer; 
a rellish, or out-footing. 

Ou‘t-fo:rt, 54. [Out-1, 3.] An outlying fort, 
an outwork. 

1625 in Crt. § Times Chas. { (1848) I. 66 They won the 


OUTGATE. 


out-fort of the town. 1873 Burton //ist. Scot. V1. Lxxiii. 
358 Some small outforts were easily taken. 

Out-forrt, v. [Our- 21.] ¢vazs. To outdo in 
the matter of forts. 

1755 St. Colonies N. Amer. 37 \f..we would secure our 
American dominions against the French, we must out-fort, 
as well as out-settle them. 

+ Ou:tforth, adv. (adj) Obs. [f. Our adv. + 
Fortu adzv.J] Out; externally, outwardly. 

1382 Wyctir /sa. xliii. 8 Bring outforth the blinde puple. 
1387-8 T. Usk Zest, Love i. vy. (Skeat) 1 85 There the 
valance of men is demed in riches outforthe. /d7d. x. 145 
Wonder I trewly why the mortal folk of this worlde seche 
these ways outforth. ?¢1480 Ragman Roll 158 in Hazl. 
&. P. P, (1864) 1. 76 Thogh they her malys inwarde keuir 
and _wrye, And outfouryth the fayryst that they kane. 

B. adj. (ou'¢forth), Outward, exterior, cxternal, 

1541 R. Coptann Cuydon's Quest. Chirurg. Cijb, How 
many inaners of skynnes or lether are there?..'Two, one is 
extrynsyke or outforth, and that is proprely called le1her. 
1559 Alirr. Afag. (1563) C viij, Warres both of outforthe and 
inward enemyes. 

41+ Vith outforth, erroneous division of without 
forth: see Forru adv, 2b. Cf. beneath-forth. 

Out-freedom, -friend, etc.: see OuT-. 

Outfro'nt, v. [Cf Our- 18b.] “vans. To 
stand face to face to, confront; to face. 

1631 P. Fretcner Sielides Hijb, If furies should out- 
front me, I’de out-stare them. 1883 Brack Shandon Bells 
xxxill, This newer Inisheen out-fronting the sea was more 
changed than the older part of the town. 

Outfrow'n,v. [OvT- 23a,18c.] ¢vas. Tooutdo 
in frowning; to frown down, overbear by frowning. 

1605 SuHaks. Lear vy. iii. 6 My selfe could else out-frowne 
false Fortunes frowne. 1807 W. H. IRELAND Afod. Ship 
Fvols 61 note, It is only the base-born churl. like Thomas 4 
Becket, that would out-frown the brow of majesty. 

+ Ou't-funeral. Ods. rave—'. [OvT- 1.] A 
funeral outside a city ; extra-mural interment. 

1637 Br. Hate Sev. at Exeter 24 Aug. (R.), Much might 
he said to this purpose [out of matter of wholesomnesse} for 
the convenience of out-funerals. 

Out-ga, Outgait, obs. ff. Ourco, OuTGATE. 

Outga‘Hop,v. [Ovt-18.] ¢vazs. To outdo 
in galloping; to gallop faster than. 

1603 Dekker Wonderfull Yeare Dijb, They that rode 
on the lustiest geldings, could not out-gallop the Plague. 
1852 THackEray Zsuiond i. i, A hundred huntsmen..ecach 
out-bawling and out-galloping the other. 

Ou'tgang. Now Sc. or zorth. dial. [Ovt- 7; 
OE. ztgang; cf. Du. witgang, Ger. ausgang.] 

1. A going out, departure, exit; the giving up of 
the occupancy or tenure of property. 

e825 Vesp. Psalter xviii. [xix.] 7 From 6am hean heofene 
utgong his. a 1000 Life St. Guthlac ii. (1848) 14 Purh sarlicne 
utgang bes manfullan lifes’ a1300 £. £. Psalter xxx. 23 
[xxxi. 22] In out-gang of thoghte mine. c¢ 1320 Cast. Love 
878 Porw pe faste 3at he con in teo, And at pe out-z3ong he 
lette faste heo. 1887 Famieson's Sc. Dict. Suppl., Out- 
ganging, ..Outgang, ..outgoing, removal; the act of giving 
up possession of burgha! property. 

2. The way or passage out; an outlet, an exit; 
a road by which cattle went out to the pasture. 

cgso Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xxii. g Geongas fordon to ut- 
zeonge Ozre wegara [c975 Kushw. to utgengum weogas]. 
a1300 E. £. Psalter cxlii. [cxliv.] 16 pairscbepe brodefulle 
migbtsomande In par outgange. c1450 Customs of Malton 
in Surtees ALisc. (1888) 58 Fre entre and goyng owte to y* 
more by a large way, the qwhyche is called y* owtegang. 
1513 Doucias nets (Cr. Gl.), Ane narrow path haith 
outgang and entre. 1664-5 Acé 16-17 Chas. //,c. 11 § 2 The 
River of Welland from the Outgang at the East end of 
East Deeping. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Oxut-gang, 
aroad froma place. 1896 T. Brasmitt Sztton-in-fHolder- 
ness 26 An ordinary outgang was a place where the cattle 
of a village assemhled when they were to be driven out 
together to graze in common. 

Out-garment, -garth, etc.: see Our-. 

Ou‘tgate, 54. (adv.) Also Sc. -gait. Now Sc. 
and north. dial. [OvtT- 7.] 

1. The action of going out; outgoing, passage 
out ; exit, egress; debouching. 

a1300 &. E. Psalter cxiii. [cxiv.] 1 In oute-gate of Israele 
Oute of Egipt. c1440 Promp. Parv. 375/2 Owte gate, 
exitus. 1455 Rolls of Parlt, V. 2311/2 Free ingate and 
outgate to the premisses. 1496, 1598 [see IncaTE 1]. 1615 
Crooxe Body of Alan 766 The outgate of the breath is 
hindered. 1822 Gat Sir 4. Wyle 1. xxviii. 259 (Jam.) She 
.-maybea wee that dressy and fond o’ outgait. 1865 CaRLYLE 
Fredk. Gt. xvi. ii. (1872) VI1. 106 Moldau Valley. .making, 
on its outgate at the northern end of Prag. .one big loop. 

2. A passage or way out, an outlet; a means of 
egress ; fig. 2 way of escape or deliverance. 

1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 179 Than suld 
never promess na obligacioun bynd a fals man, na he wald 
get ane outgate. 1513 Doucras #eis 1x. vil. 28 Sone 
ombeset haue thai The outgatis al. 1596 Spenser State 
‘rel. Wks. (Globe) 6655/1 Those paces are soe fitt for 
trade and trafficke, having most convenient out-gates hy 
diverse rivers to the sea. 1616 SurFL. & Markku. Country 
Farme 688 If he meet with a hedge, he holdeth along by 
the side of it, to see ifhecan find any out-gate. 1659 A. Hay 
Diary (S. H.S. 1900) 194 The Lord provyd ane outgate for 
his people. 1865 CarLyLe Fvedk. Gt. xx. ix. (1872) 1X. 165 The 
dragoons were a hundred, and. .every outgate was beset, 

b. Issue, outcome. Se. 

1568 Mary Q. Scots in H. Campbell Zove-/efé. App. 
(1824) 29 To the effect the samin sould be the mair promptlie 
endit with some happy outgait to my honour and content- 
ment. 1663 Brair Awtodiog. ii. (1848) 32 Wondering what 
would be the outgate. 1786 A. Gis Sacr. Contempl. 318 
Others are hrought more quickly to an happy outgate. 
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OUTGEAR. 


+ 3. Usually in s/ Goods ‘going’ or carried out 
of a town or port, exports; also, export dues. 

1621-1886 [see IxcaTe sé.' 4]. . 

B. adv. Outwards; outside, without. 

1590, 1611 [see INGATE sd." LB]. 1898 Crockett Standard 
Bearer xxxiv. 301 May they burn back and front, ingate and 
outgate. 

Ou‘t-ga:te, outer gate: see OUT- 3. 

1648 Depos. Cast. Yore (Surtees) 12 Robert Kay, together 
with 160r 18men.. with musketts and swordsdrawne,.. broke 
open the outgate and fower other doores within the said 
house. 1664 J. Wess Stowe-//eug (1725) 94 Whe Anditus 
had both an Out-gate, and an inner Gate. 

Out-gather, -gauge, etc.: see Our-, 

Outgear (aw tgie1). Sc. rare. [Ovt-1.] Posses- 
sions or substance used in out-door occupation. 

1834 H. MitLer Scenes & Leg. xxiv. [see INGER]. 

Outgeneral,v. [Our- 22.] ¢vans. 10 outdo 
or defeat in generalship; to get the better of as by 
superior military skill ; to ontmanceuvre. 

1767 S. Paterson Another Trav. 1. 202 How we were 
out-generalled indeed! 1776 J. Avams in Mant. Lett. (1876) 
231 In general, our Generals were outgeneraled on Long 
Island. 1897 Century Alag. Feb. 495 In these movements 
Lee was entirely outgeneraled. 

Out-get to Out-girth: see OvtT-. 

Outgive, v. [OuT- 18, 14.) a. ¢rans. To 
outdo in giving, give more than. b. zntr. To give 


out, come to an end. (foe/ic.) 

1693 C. Drypex in Dus JFuvenal vii. (1697) 173 The 
bounteous Play’r out-gave the pinching Lord. 1893 Bripces 
Shorter P. v. xi. 31 And two day's ere tbe year outgave We 
laid him low. — i : 

Outgi:ving, v/.56. [OvT-9.] The action 
or fact of piving out; that which is given out: 
a. pl. payments, disbursements; b. utterance. 

1653 Brain Autodiog. ii. (1848) 25 All the disbursements 
and outgivings to traders. 1865 A/oru, Star 20 Jan., The 
outgivings of some irresponsible editor. 1881 @ yes 15 Apr. 
6/1 This was the burthen of all his outgivings before and 
after inauguration. 1897 Educaé. Rev. X11. 70 To regard 
that as the last outgiving of political philosophy. 

+ Out-glad, v. Vbs. [Ovt- 20.] trans. To 
surpass in gladness; to delight more. 

a1657 R. Lovepay Le?t. (1663 26 Vou have not a friend 
hath out-gladded me for your well-being, nor out-wish’d me 
for the continuance, /ézd. 192 Mizht 1 hope the happiness 
to meet youat London, nothing would be able to out-glad me, 

» An intrans. oxéglad has been erroneously inferred from 
Wyclif's full out glad: cf. Out- 15 b. 

sei aetae v, (Out- 18.) trans. To surpass 
or outdo in glare or dazzling cffect; to be more 


glaring or flagrant than. 

1648 Herrick /lesper., Welcome to Sack 11 Whose radiant 
flame Out-glares the heav’ns Osiris. 1822 Scotr /irate xxxi, 
Were all my former sins doubled. .sucha villany would have 
outglared and outweighed them all. 1837 Mlackw. Mag. 
XLII. 329 [She] lavished her money till she out-glared the 
poorer ranks of the peerage. 

Outglitter, v. [Ovt- 18.] ¢ravs. To sur- 
pass in glitter or splendour. 

1648 J. Beacmont Psyche u, ccxviii, The gracious splendor 
of this Queen Sweetly outglitters their best tire o Rays. 
1652 Cokaine Tragedy of Ovid w, i, 1 must Out-glitter all 
the Femals of the Province, Or I shall want my will. 1884 
Sus. H. Warp in Judependeut Alin. (N. Y.) 14 You cannot 
wish the background to outglitter the picture. 

Out-gloom, -glory, etc.: see OurT-. 

Outglow’,v. [Ovt-18.] ‘trans. To excel in 
glowing ; to overcome by superior glow. 

1877 E. R. Conner Sas. Faith ix. 390 Capable of dominating 
every other passion, of outglowing the fire of youth. 1898 
T, Harpy essex Poems 175 My light in thee would out- 
glow all in others. 

Out-gnaw., etc. : see OuT-. 

Ou‘tgo, 56. [Our- 7.] 

1. The fact of going out or that which goes out; 
Spec. outlay, expenditure; opposed to zucome, 

1640 J. SmytuH Lives Berkeleys (1883) 1. 168 To regulate 
his out-goes..to order and frugality. 1757 FRANKLIN ss. 
Wks. 184> II. 98 The Indies have not made Spain rich, 
because her outgoes are greater than her incomes. 1860 
Emerson Coad. Life, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) II. 358 The 
Secret of success lies..in the relation of income to outgo. 
1895 Sir W. Flarcourt Sf. 22 May, Grow as the income or 
the intake may, the outgo and the waste are always greater. 

2. The action of going out; efflux, outflow. 

3858 W. Arnot Laws /r. Hexven ll. xvii. 142 [Anger] 
hurts, in its outgo, all wholie withinits reach. 1878 Foster 
Phys. 1. iv, (ed. 2) 103 In a sysiem of elastic tubes. .the out- 
go being as easy..as the income. 1882-3 Scuarr Encycé, 
Relig. Knowl. 1. 33 The spontaneous outgo of the affections. 

3. Outward product ; issue, outcome. 

1870 W. Urwick tr. Bleehk's Introd. N. Test. UW. 175 Their 
scorn was the outgo of the same frivolous mind. 

4. Outlet, means of egress. 

1880 S.S. Hettyver Plnuber 4 Sanit. [/o.15 A square. 
Pipe trap, with a round outgo. 

Outgo (autgo), v. [Our- 14, 18, 17.] 

T1. intr. To go out, go forth. Obs. 

In OE, and ME. usually two words, exc. when imitating 
L. exire; in later use only where modern usage would allow 
out go in two words as a prosodic inversion of g9 ove. 

e825 Vesp. Psalter xviii. [xix.] 5 In alle eordan uteode 
swoe3 heara. 971 Blick/. Hom, g Drihten. .of pam titeode. 
e1250 O. Kent. Serm. in O. E. Mise. 33 Pet on goodman 


was pat ferst uut yede bi be Morezhen for to here werk- 


men. ¢1250 Gen. § Ex. 3076 Quilc ben So Se sulen vt gon? 
a 1300 E. E, Psalter xiii. 10 [xliv. 9] In our mightes, God, 
noght sal tou out ga. ¢1385 Cuavucer L.G. W. 637 Cleo- 
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patra, With grysely soun out goth the grete gonne. x530 
Patscr. 650/2, I outgo, 1 go out of the waye, Fe /ornoye. 
1579 SPENSER S/Aeph. Cal. May 20, I sawe a shole of shepe- 
heardes outgoe. a 1635 Corset Pours (1807) 15 Out-went 
the townsmen all in starch. — : | 

2, trans. To outstrip in going; to go faster than, | 
pass ; to outdistance. arch. 

1530 Patscr. 650/2 Though thou be goynge an hour afore | 
me, yet I wyll out go the. 1596 SpeENSER /.Q.v, viii. 4 Yet | 
fled she fast and both them farre outwent. 1649 Lovetace- 
Poets (1864) 93 What terror ‘tis t’outgo and be outgon. 
1678 Busyan Prlgr. t. 164 Shall we talk further with 
him? or out-go him at present? 1742 Fietpinc J. Andrews 
u1. ii, 1t generally happens that be on horseback outgoes him 
on foot. 1778 Eug. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s.v. Workiugtou, 
Horses, which, changing often, travel day and night with- 
out intermission, and, as they say, out-go the post. 

3. To go beyond (a point, bounds, etc.); to 
exceed or surpass; to excel, outstrip, outdo. 

1553 T. Witson Ahet. 64b, Wo be to that realine where 
might ontgoeth right. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cad. Apr. 16 
His wonted songs, wherein he all outwent. 1627 Mutton 
Vac. Exerc. 79 In worth and excellence he shall out-go 
them. 1799 A. Hamicton Lett. in Washiugton's Writ. 
(1893) XIV. 178 n0fe, 1 do not think it expedient to outgo 
our supply of clothing. 1885-94 R. Bripces Eros & Psyche 
Sept. xxiii, Such sorrow asoutwent The utmos! pain of other 
punishment. ; 

+ 4. To pass, go through, spend (time). Ods. 

1594 SPENSER Avnorett? |x, One yeare..The which doth 
longer unto me appeare, Then al those fourty which my life 
out-went. @ 1613 Oversury A HT, etc. (1638) 275, I have 
once in my life out-gone night at Sea. 

+5. ‘Vo circumvent, to overreach’ (J.). Ods. 

¢1650 Dexuam On Journ. Poland x, Mollesson Thought 
us to have out-gone With a quaint invention. 

Ou'tgo:er. [Ovut- 8.) One who goes out 
(in various senses: see Go v. 85); esp. one who 
froes out of a place, office, occupation, or tenancy ; 
a player, at cricket or the like, who is dismissed. 

1382 Wrveuir 1 Sau. xxii.17 The kyng seith to the out- 
goers [Vulg. exr?ssari’s] in his nedis. 1816 J. Scott }'1s. 
Paris (ed. 5) 25 ‘Vo take cognizance of incomers and out- 
goers. 1827 J. W. Croker in C. Pupers 31 Dec. (1884), The 
King is exceedingly vexed at the outgoers, and will not 
take them but on compulsion. 1861 JFral. KR. Agric. Soc. 
XXII. it. 325 Mutual accommodation between incomer and 
outgoer, 1883 Darly Tel. 15 May 2/7 The outgoer had 
made 9. 1888 Darly News 22 Sept. 5/1 Of yore [at golf] 
there was but one set of holes, not a double set for out-goers | 
and incomers. | 

Outgo:ing, v4/. sé. [Ovr- 9.] 

1. The action or fact of going out or forth; cxit, 
departure or removal; issue, effluence, emanation. 

¢1300 Micuaet Kitpare //yanm Vin Rel. Ant. Il. 191 
Povir was thin in comming, So ssal be thin oute going. 1340 
Ayenb. 32 Yo habbe be pyne of stapes to cliue uor his out- 
guoinge. 1463 Bury Wtds (Camden) 22 Liberte of fre owth 
goyng and in comyng at the gate be the strete syde. 1562 | 
Turner //eréad u. 47 Men that go out of the bath and | 
drynke muche wyne after theyr outgoyng. 1649 Dette 
Eng. lutprov. Impr. (1653) 55 For close shutting, and suit- 
able opening, to the incomming of the Tide, or out-going of 
the Floods 1753 Smottett C4. Fathom (1784) 43/1 To 
follow the youn lady in all her out-goings. 1825-1868 [sce 
Incominc vé/. sé. 1]. 1850 H. Busunect God tn Christ 122 
‘The worlds created are all outgoings from Himself. 

+ 2. A passage or way of exit or egress. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 1. 221 Dyuers oute goynges, 
benches, and seges all aboute. 1535 CovERDALE 2 Esdras 
iv. 7 Which are the oulgoinges ot Paradise? 1609 DisLe 
(Douay) Oded. i. 14 Neither shalt thou stand in the out- 
goings to kil them tbat flee. 

b. + The extremity, the outer limit (o0és.); the | 
upper termination of an inclined stratum. 

1388 Wvyc.ir Yosh. xviii. 19 The outgoyngis therof ben | 
ajens the arm of the salteste see. 1535 CoveRDALE Josh. | 
xvii. 18 So shall it be the outgoinge of thy porcion. 1611 
Biste Josh. xvii. g The coast of Manasseh als» was on the 
north side of the river, and the outgoings of it were at the 
sta, 3727 Berkecey Leff. 11 Apr., Wks. 1871 1V, 143 The 
outgoings or fields about St. Kevin's. 1815 W. Putctirs 
Outé, ATin, & Geol, (1818) 144 The.. rocks .. occasionally cover 
the summits of mountains, but more commonly rest on their 
sides; in which case..the out-going, or upper termination 
of eacb, is lower than that immediately preceding it. 

3. (Mostly f/.; Money which goes out in the way 
of expenditure ; outlay, expenses, charges. 

3622 T. Scott Belg. Pisntire 65 Where..the returne doth 
hot countervaile the out-going. 1765 BLrackstonr. Coeur. 1. 
viii. 332 Other very numerous outgoings, as secret service 
money, pensions, and other bounties. 1816 F. Vanver- 
STRAETEN Jo prov. Agric. p. xxii, The tenant paid for repairs 
and outgoings. 1885 Laz 7tines CXXIX. 58/2 The balance 
of income over outgoings was only £60 a year. 

Outgoing, ff/.2. [OvuT-10.] That goes out ; 
issuing, outflowing. b. Going out or retiring from 
office, position, or possession. 

1633 W. Srrutuer 7 rue [/appines 120 This is the proper 
worke of faith in her double perswasion. The one direct, 
and outgoing to the truth... The other reflecting and turning 
home to us by the work of our Conscience. 1818 A. RANKEN 
fist. France 1V. Ww. 321 They should invite the late or out- 
going rector, or rectors to assist, 1863 Fawcett Po. Econ. 
li, vil. 240 The outgoing tenant receives a certain sum from 
the incoming tenant. 1897 Adébutt's Syst. Med. VIL. 395 
From the latter two centres outgoing fibres emerge. 

Hence Ou'tgo:ingness. 

1855 J, Grote Aforal Ideals (1876) 344 Butler .. recog: 
nizes the outgoingness of virtue, and the importance of 
benevolence or the love of our neighbour [etc.]. 

Ou'tgone, f//.2. [Ovur-11.] That has gone 
out; extinguished ; retired. 

1647 H. More Soag of Soul i. i itt. xxii, Sols spright, hid | 


OUTGUSH. 


form, fair light and out-gone rayes. 1842 E. Muiatt in 
Noncon/, 1. 376 [This] will give it a vast advantage over the 
outgone administration. 

Out-gorget to Out-ground: see OvtT-. 

Outgrow (autgrdu), v, [Out- 18, 17, 14.] 

1. ¢rans. To surpass in growth, to grow faster 
than ; to grow taller or bigger than. 

1594 Suaks. Rich. //f, 11. i. 104 You said, that idle Weeds 
are fast in growth: ‘he Prince, my Brother, hath out- 
growne me farre. 1655 H. Vaucuan Silex Scint., Isaac's 
Marriage, But thou Didst tby swift years in piety outgrow. 
1760-72 H. Brooxe Fool of Qual, (1809) IIT. 119 His 
avarice outgrew even the growth of his wealth. 1775 ADAIR 
Amer, ind, 408 They often let the weeds out-grow the corn. 

2. To grow out of, or beyond the limits or 
capacity of, to become too large for (clothes, etc.). 

1691-8 Norris Pract. Disc. (1711) 111. 113 We outgrow 
our Pleasures, as we do our Clothes. 1833 Masryat 
?, Simple vi, You have enough..to last you till you out- 
grow them, 1860 Geo. Eviot J/idl on Fi. 1. vii, ‘1 doubt 
they'll outgrow their strength’, she added. 1872 Routledge's 
Ev. Boy's Anu. 613 He had out-grown everything. 1876 
Merivace Kom. Trinny. viii. 156 The population had far 
outgrown the accominodation it afforded. 

3. fig. To grow out of or beyond (habits, opinion, 
circumstances, etc.); to leave behind in the pio- 
cess of growth or development. 

1665 Gtanvit Scepsis Sci. x. 54 Even our gray heads out- 
grow not those errors which we have learn’t before the 
Alphabet. 1712 STEELE Sfect, No. 263 76 By my Care you 
ouigrew them [convulsions]. 1832 Ht. Martineau //omes 
Abroad vi. 78 Botany Lay may in time outgrow the odium 
attached to itsname, 1865 Licutroot Galatians (1874) 30 
‘The weak and beggarly elements which they had outgrown. 

4. intr, Vo grow out, spring forth. rave. 

1861 W. Barnes in J/acnu:. Mag. June 127 The plantling 
is cut off; and instead of it there may outgrow two others. 

Ou'tgrow:ing, 74/. 56. [OvT-9.] The action 
of growing out; concr. a sprout; an outgrowth. 

1577 3. Gooce /eresbach’s Hush. (1586) 60 b, If you plucke 
away the tayles and the oulgrowings when you sec them. 
1579 Lancuam Gard. //valth (1633) 68 Apply it..toall super- 
fluous outgrowing of flesh. 1587 Gotpinc De Alornay xi. 
162 Thy nailes and the heares of thy head, which are but 
outgroings, and Not parts of thy bodie. 

Ou tgrow:ing, f//.2. [Our- 10.] Growing 
forth ; growing outward, protiuding. 

1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay's Argents u. it. 99 Pruned and 
trimmed from the out-growing sprigges. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 752 Some Creaturs have Over-long, or Out-growing ‘leeth, 
which we call Fangs, or Tuskes; as Boares, 

Ou'tgrown, ///.a. [Out- 11.] +a, That 
has grown out or into prominence. b, That has 
been grown out of, or left behind in growth. 

1549 Cneke //urt Sedit. (1641) 37 Counsellours to such 
an outgrown mischiefe. 1858 O. W. Llotmes Chambered 
Nautilus v, Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s un. 
Testing sea. 1896 Adléutt’s Syst. Aled. 1. 464 The..de- 
formities. originating from out-grown and mipsfitiing boots. 

Outgrowth (autgro»p). [Ovt-7.] ‘The pro- 
cess of growing out; that which grows (normally 
or abnormally) ont of or from anything ; a growth, 
an offshoot ; an excrescence. 

1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. II, 52 Vhose who 
dishke the mere mention of the outgrowth of individual 
property. 1857-8 Sears A¢han. vil. 66 Death is the 
removal of an outgrowth after it has accomplished its 
functions and become a hindrance. 1870 H. Macmtttan 
Bible Teach. xii. 233 Wis not an external addition, but an 
internal outgrowth, 

b. fg. Of things immaterial ; A natural product. 

1850 Maurice Alor. & Alet. Philos, (ed. 2) 123 The im- 
mediate outgrowths of the Socratic philosophy and discipline. 
1860 Smites Self Help i. 2 Only the outgrowth of our own 
perverted life. 1857 Matne //ist¢. /zs/. vii. 223 Primogeni- 
ture is not a natural outgrowth of the family. 

Ou't-guard. (OvtT- 1, 3.] A guard placed at 
a distance outside the main body of an army, an 
advanced guard, an outpost; also fg. and attrib, 

1623 Bincuam Aenophon 30 They, after they came to our 
out-guards, asked for the Coronels. @1671 FairFax Alsen. 
(1699) 66. 1675 Lond. Gaz, 1012/3 The outguards of our 
left Wing, beat the French outguards, and brought in 
several Prisoners. 1679 BEDLoE /opish Plot 26 Law being 
the best huinane out-guard to Religion. 1698 Fryer Acc. 
E. India §& P. 153 Which makes the Mouth of the Bay to 
be reckoned fron the Head-lands or Out- guards, some Three 
Leagues over. 1710 Appison Whig Exam. No. 4 P 11 
Holland is our Bulwark, or as Mr. Waller expresses it, our 
outgard on the Continent. 1743 Loud. §& Country Brewer 
u. (ed. 2) 95 This [Dugdale] Wheat will best grow,. .nor will 
it be daniaged by Blights and Wets, when others are, by 
Reason of its great Out-guards, its Beards. 1865 CARLYLE 
Fredk, Gt, xv. xiii. (1872) VI. 105 The enemy. .had no out- 
guard there, never expecting us on that side. 

Out-gu'n, v. (Ovt- 21.] ¢vans. To surpass 
in guns. ; 

1691 BetHEL Providences of God (1694) 111 We out-tunn'd 
them, outgunn'd them, and out-mann'd them. 1887 Biack- 
MoRE Sfringhaven (ed. 4) 11. xiii. 180 ‘To outsail friend 
Englishman is a great delight, and to outgun him would 
be still greater. 

Outgush (autgzf), sd. [Out-7.] The act of 
gushing out; a sudden strong outflow. f 

1839 THackeray Catheriue iv, With a most piteous 
scream and outgush of tears. 1884 J. Hatton in //arfer's 
AMlag. Feb. 342/2 The outgush of water near the church. 

Outgwsh, v. rare. [OvT- 14.] Ir. To 
gush out. (Properly two words.) 
¢1614 Sir W, Mure Dido & Aeneas \. 24 
gusbing heavens and earth do fill Witb 


The winds out 
iddeows noyse 


OUTGUSHING. 


a1730 Euspen Ovid's Metam. v. (R.), Till from repeated 
strokes out-gush’d a flood. 

So Ou'tgu:shing v//. sb. and Zf/. a. [OuT- 9, 10.] 

1839 F. Barna Adamus Exul, 20 The voice of our out- 
gushing love Floats joyously. 1842 Mrs. Browninc Grk. 
Chr. Poets 105 Her sonnets of tufted primroses, her lyrical 
outgushings of May. 1888 Srurceon in Voice (N. Y.), 
Prayer is the natural outgushing of a soul in communion 
with Jesus. 

+ Outh, owth, rep. and adv. Sc. Obs. Also 
4 wth, 5 outhe. [Origin obscure; perh. f. OF. 
wf-, ME. wv-, ov- above +-with: cf. oututh = out- 
with without. ] 


A. prep. Above, over. 

1375 barsour Bruce x1. 614 Sic ane stew raiss owth thame 
then. Of aynding, bath of hors and men. /6id. xvi. 598 
Of gret gestis ane sow thai maid, That stalward heling owth 
it had. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints ii. (Paulus) 673 And owth 
his hevid sittand par brandiste a brand bat scharply schar. 
1389 in Sir W. Fraser Wemyss of IV. (1888) II. 23 Landys and 
possessionnys..als wele vndyr erd as wth. ¢1425 Wyntoun 
Cron. vie ix. 66 In Yeolmkil lyis he, Owth hymn thir wers 
yhit men may se. 

B. adv. Above, over. Also at outh, 

1375 Barsour Jruce xvin. 418 Thai that owth war twmmy] 
donne Stanis apon thame fra the hicht. 1456 Sir G. Have 
Law Arms (S. T.S.) 36 Sum men wenis to be at outhe and 
ahune that is at undir. 

Out-hammer, -hasten, etc.: see OuT-. 

Outhaul (aut,hdl). Nae, [Ovur- 7.] ‘A 
rope used for hauling out the tack of a jib lower 
studding-sail, or the clue of a boom-sail’ (Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk. 1867): opposed to izhau!. 

1840 R. H. Dana Bef Mast xxxiii. 126 We were nearly 
an hour setting the sail; carried away the outhaul in doing 
it. 1891 /larper's Weekly 19 Sept. 713/4 Vhe forward man 
sets and furls the jib by means of outhauls and halyards. 

Outhawiler. NVaut, [Out- 8.) A rope or 
line for hauling out: esp. a. = prec. b. ‘A line 
or rope used to haul a net up to the surface of the 
water’ (Cerz. Dict.). 

1793 SMEATON Edystons L. § 231 By neglecting to belay 
the tackle. fall of the out-hawler Guy, the shears came down 
flat upon the rock in the midst of the men. 1794 Rigging 
¥ Seamanship 1. 170 Outhauler, A rope made fast to the 
tack of the jib, to haul it out by. 1848 J. F. Coorer Caft. 
Spike i. 1. 28 To loosen this broad sheet of canvas, and to 
clap on the out-hauler, to set it. 

+ Out-have, vw. Sc. Obs. [OuT- 15.] trans. To 
have ont, get or take out. 

1458 in Orig. Par. Scot. II. 11. 431 In buying, sellyng,.. 
and owthawyng of merchandice. /é/d., Quhar sic gudis is 
owthad. 

Out-hear to Out-heaven: see Ovur-. 

Out-he-ctor, v. [Ovr-18,18c.] ‘trans. To 
outdo in hectoring ; to overcome by bluster and 
swagger; to bully, intimidate. 

1678 ButLer //ud. 11. tii. Lady’s Answer 374 Because your 
selves are terrify’ed.. Believe we have as little Wit To be 
Out hector’d, and Subinit. 1683 Pettus Fleta Ai. 1. Ded., 
That as you never were out-Hector'd by Affronts or Re- 
sistences, So you were never out-done by Civilities. @ 1854 
H. Reep Lect, Brit, Poets ix. (1857) 311 The great struggle 
of men seemed to be to out-hector each other. 

Out-hele, v.: see OurT- 24. 

+Outher, adj. pron. Obs. exc. dial, Forms: 
a, 1 dhweder, dwder, duder, d8er; 4-5 worth. 
awher, auper, 5 auther, -ir, 4- ather. B. 3-5 
owper, 3 (Orm.) owwhberr, 4 ouper, -ir, 4-6 
outher, owther (also 9 dia/.), 5 owpir, -ere, 
owdir, 5-6 outhir, owthir, 6 owthyr, ouyer 
(=oubper), ouder. [OE. dwier, duder, doer, contr. 
from dhweder, lit. ‘whichever of the two’, ‘cither 
of the two’, ‘one or other’, L. wcéercumaue, wulervis; 
f. d ever + Awaxder? which of the two? L. wter? 
Thence the northern ME. forms. The ME. ower, 
outher, points to an OE. dhwader, duider, f. d ever: 
cf. the parallel éhwar = dhwer, etc.] 

1. One or other (of two); either: = EITHER A. 4. 
a. as pron. After the OE. period chiefly north. 
or north-midl. 

In quot. ¢ 1000=One or another of all, any one whatsoever. 
¢888 K. creep Bocth. vi, Pet mod .. per pissa twesa 

yfela auder ricsad. ¢893 — Oros. 11. ix. § 13 AZr heora 
ader mehte on obrum size zerecan, ¢897 — Gregory's Past. 
xiv. 86 zif he auder dissa forlat. a1000 Riddles \xxxv. 22 
Ne uncer awéer. c1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) lv. 4 (alsocxvii. 6) Nis 
nie ege mannes for ahwzeder. ¢1z00 ORMIN 2507 All patt tatt 
owwperr hére comm Off sellbe & off unnsellpe. /6zed. 9352 
Er bann be Laferrd Jesu Crist Bigann owwberr to donne. 
c1230 Halt Meid. 35 Atat owder of ham twa ear lose oder. 
13..Cursor M. 21949 (Gott.) For ouber (Cott. ooper, Fairf, 
auper) of baim we most for-ga For mai na man haue heuens 
tua. ¢1380 Wyctir Ser. Sel, Wks. I. 36 Noubir is wel 
servaunt to oubir. c1g00 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxi. 96 Pai er 
mykill lesse pan owper of be ober. a1450 Le Morte Arthur 
2013 Nys nan in erthe..Shaill..pees make, Er outher of vs 
haue other slayne. See : 

b. In OE. used anticipativcly to introduce the 
two (or more) members of an alternative, thus 
awéer (or adder) odde ..o0d0e.., i.e. either (of the 
two, or of these), either.. or... Cf. the similar 
use of dder, OTHER ad. prox. B. 1b. 

In this use ¢wder often became quite adverbial, i. e. when 
the alternative members to which it referred were not sbs. 
It thus resembled the modern eer in ‘ either on land or on 
sea’ (exc. in being followed by od8v, which itself had the 
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place and force of ‘either’), In quot. ¢1000, ander follows 
the alternative clause: cf. Eituer B. 5, OtTHen coy. B. 2. 

6880 Laws of Alfred Introd. g Awder 000e on Ines daze, 
mines mages, odde on Offan, Myrcena cyninges, odde on 
belbryhtes. ¢ 888 K. AEtrrep Soeth. xl. § 2 le wyrd is 
nyt para be auder ded, odde lard odde wyrcd. /did. xli. 
§ 5 Forgifen..auper od8e hrorum neatum od%e unhrorum. 
893 — Oros. 1. 1. § 18 Eal pat his man aber od0e ettan 
odde erian meg. /bzd. v1. xxxil. § 3 Pa oferhogode he bat 
he him a@er dyde, oppe wiernde, opbe tigbade. agoo 
Solil. (1902) 37 Hwat wille ic ma cwedan ader odde be 
mete, odd0e be drince, od0e be bade, odde be welan, odde 
be wyré@scype? c1000 Boeth. Aletr. xx. 42 Nes zror be 
zenegu Zesceaft pe auht odde naulit auder worhte. 

@. as ad). 

¢ 893 K. ALLFRED Ovos. 1. xiv. § 2 Heora beh wurdon feawa 
to lafe on adre hand. 1571 Satir. Poems Reform, xxvi. 78 
Bot puneis all the quhilk ye knaw vnclene Of outher blude, 
and quyte yame for yair meids. 

2. Each (of two): = EITHER A. 2. north. rare. 

1472 Presentm. Furtes in Surtees Misc. (1888) 24 And 
outhir drewe blode of othir. 

Outher (au‘da1, 93a1), adv. (conj.) Now dial. 
Forms: see prec. [The neuter or uninflected form 
of OUTHER froxz., used advb. to emphasize an 
alternative, aud thence sometimes conjunctively.] 

1. An early equivalent of EITHER B. 3. 

a. In the connexion outher .. or .. (now dia/.), 
outher.. other ..(obs.). (Cf. prec. 1b.) 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chrox. (1810) 94 Ouper in word or dede 
has pou greued him. 1340 Hamrote Pr. Conse. 1651 He es 
outher clomsed or wode. 13.. Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 702 Wonde 
per bot lyte Pat auber God one gonie wyth goud hert louied. 
¢ 1375 Cursor AM, 14859 (Fairf.) Auper to deye or to liue. 
1390 Gower Conf. I. 332 Owther schal he deie or I Withinne 
a while. c1420 Sir Amadace (Camden) xxxix, Authir to 
gentilmen or to schrewis. ¢3449 Pecock Repr. ul. xvii. 395 
‘his..muste outhir be doon hi hem. .or bi othere persoones. 
¢1450 LoneuicH Grail xli. 290 As thowgh it hadde ben 
Owther led Ober ston. 1485 Caxton Paris & V. 4 They 
love outher you or me. 1513 DouGtas A£neis 1x. v. 171 
‘The chans turnis, ouder to weyll or wo. 1530 Patscr. 
Introd. 32 Outher in S..or in one of these thre letters T, U 
or V. 1567 Gude & Godlie B.(S. T. S.) 142 Than suld we 
outher do or die. @1584 Montcomerie Cherrie & Slae 454 
Betane, And outhirhurtorslane. 1868 ArKinson Cleveland 
Gloss., Owther, conj. pr. of Either. 

+b. In the connexion outher ..outher ..: see 2. 


2. conj.=Or. (Chiefly in ouper .. ouper.) rare. 

a1400 Sern. in Rel. Ant. 11. 42 In myraclis.. pat Crist 
dude..outher in hymself outher in hise seyntis. @ 1425 
Chaucer's Can, Yeomt. T. 596 (Harl. MS.) I-maad ouber of 
chalk ouber of glas [Ed/essz, ouber..or, Camb, obir .. obir). 
a 1425 Cursor M. 9662 (Yrin.) Wipouten mercy ouber [Laud 
opir] reuthe. 

Out-Herod (autjherjd), v. [Out-23b.] Zo 
out-Herod Llerod: to outdo Herod (represented in 
the old Mystery Plays as a blustering tyrant) in 
violence; to be more outrageous than the most 
outrageous; hence, to outdo in any excess of evil 
or extravagance. (A casual Shaksperian expres- 
sion, which has become current in the Igth c.) 

1602 SHaks. //avz, 111. it. 16, I could haue such a Fellow 
whipt for o’re-doing Termagant: it out-Herod’s Herod. 
Pray you auoid it. 1800 Mar. Epcewortn Belinda (1832) 
I. iil. 57 She out-Heroded Herod upon the cccasion. 1819 
Metropolis 1.172 Out-heroding the French cavaliers in com- 
pliment and in extravagance. 1853 Kinestey A/?sc. 1. 276 
As for manner, he [Alexander Smith} does sometimes, in 
imitating his models, out-Herod Herod. 

Outhes, -hest, -heys, var. ff. OurTas Ods, 

Out-hild to Out-hiss: see Our-. 

Outhold (aut,hould), v. rare. [Ovut- 15.] 

1. ¢vans. To hold out, extend; + to withhold, 
retain (ods.); to keep out, ward off. Cf. hold out 
in HOLD zw. 41. 

1512 Drapers' Ordin. in Brand Newcastle (1789) 11. 690 
Unto y® tyme that he have fully payed such dewtes as he 
owthalds of the said felishyp. 1550 Reg. Privy Council 
Scot. 1.107 All the saidis personis. . be himselff, hes uthalden 
his hand to the Quenis Grace. 1§77-87 Hotinsnep Chron. 
IJ. 22/2 Mistrusting that the wals.. should not have been 
of sufficient force to outhold the enimie, 1600 FairFax 
Tasso 1. xxxiv, No brest-plate could that cursed tree out- 
bold. 

2. To continue to hold. rare. 

1884 Joaquin Mirter Fewess in Memorie & Rime 192 
The same broad hollow of God's hand ‘That held you ever, 
outholds still. ‘ i 

Hence + Outho‘lding vé/. sé., withholding, re- 
tention. 

15s1z Drafpers' Ordin. in Brand Newcastle (1789) I1. 690 
Ye fornamed stewards ..shall forfett to the.. Drappers for y* 
owthaldyng of the said money..26sh. 8d. 

Out-ho'll, v.  Zast Anglian dial. [OvtT- 15.] 
trans. To scour out a ditch: cf. Hoi sé. 

1781 Alinutes in WW. Marshall Worfolk (1795) 11. 76, 1 am 
determined henceforward to stem, if possible, the vile prac- 
tices..of ‘ outholling’ and ‘cutting kid’. 1787 /é:d. 1. 101 
Out-holling, that is, scouring out the ditch for manure; 
without returning any part of the soil to the roots of the 
hedgewood. a1825 Forsy Oxt-holi, to scour a ditch. 


+Ou'thorn. Oés. [Cf Out- 7, Horn sé. 14.] 
A horn blown to raise the OuTAS (z¢hes), to sum- 
mon the lieges to the pursuit of a criminal, or the 
like, and to give the alarm on various occasions. 
(In later use only Sc. and north. Eng.) 

c12z10 Pseudo-Alfred (in Liebermann Leges Angl. Lond. 


coll, 19) Nullus supersedeat outhorn nec outhest uel burh- 
botam, uel firdfare nec herebode ore aut cornu. [Cf.1214 


OUTING. 


in Maitland SeZ. Pleas Crown No. 115 Et tunc cornaverunt 
hutes, et illuc convenerunt burgenses de predicto burgo.) 
1432 Sc. Acts Fas. J (1814) 11. 21 Gif it happynis the 
schiref to persew fugitouris with be kingis horne .. and 
the contre rise nocht..and folowis nocht the oute horne.. ilk 
gentil man sa] pay to the king vnforgeuin xl.s. ¢1460 Towneley 
Myst. xxi. 139 Now wols-hede and out-horneon the be tane 
1§.. Adam Bel & Clym of Clough 345 (Ritson) There was 
an out horne in Caerlel blowen, And the belles bacward 
did ryng. 1546 Neg. Privy Council Scot.\. 61 Thaim that 
beis warnit be bels, outhorny's, frays, and crys or uthairwise, 
efter the use of the cuntre. 

Out-horror, etc.: see Ovr-. 

+ Out-hownd, vw. Se. Obs. [OurT- 15.] trans. 
To instigate, set on (to some evil deed). So +Ou't- 
hounder, instigator. 

@1670 Spatpinc Troud. Chas. [ (1829) 23 That the Gordons 
were the outhoundersof these highlandmen. 1752 Stewart's 

rial Scots Mag. (1753) May 226/2 That Breck committed 
the murcer..by the council, command, or direction of this 
pannel, or as our old laws express it out-hounded by him. 

Outhouse (autjhaus). (Ovr- 1] A house 
or building, belonging to and adjoining a dwelling- 
house, and used for some subsidiary purpose; e. g. 
astable, barn, wash-housc. toolhouse, or the like. 

1533. Zest. Ebor. (Surtees) VI. 39 The outhouse in the 
entreside. 1567 Harman Caveat 39 Away from iny house, 
either lye in some of my out houses vntyli the morning. 
1648 Bury Wills (Camden) 212 All my houshold stuffe..and 
vtensills belonginge to my milhouse, stables, barnes, and all 
the outhouses. @1680 Butrer Rem. (1759) I. 61 Our 
noblest Piles, and stateliest Rooms Aie but Out-houses to 
our Tombs. 1774 Gortpvsm. Nat. f7ist. (1776) V. 143 Some 
obscure hole in a farmer's out-house. 1828 Baycey in Barne- 
wall & Cresswell Rep. VIII. 465 [The building] was not an 
outhouse, because it was not parcel of a dwelling-house. 
1849 Macaucay /fist. Eng. vii. 11. 208 The Presbyterians 
were interdicted from worshipping God anywhere hut in 
private dwellings: ..they were not even to use a barn or 
an outhouse for religious exercises. 

Ou'thousing. [f. prec.+-1xel.] A collec- 
tion of outhouses: cf. Hovusine sé.1 2b. 

1630 Ord. § Direct. conc. Relief of Poor xi, That no man 
harbour Rogues in their Barnes or Outhouseings. 1647 
Boston Rec. (1877) 11. 168 Theire Messuage and Farme.. 
with all the outhouseing, fences, wood, and all other 
appurtenances. 1701 Lond. Gaz. No. 3720/4 There is a 
good House, Barns, Stabling, Outhousing. 1865 E. WaucH 
Goblin's Grave 9 Whether either of them belonged to the 
hall or its out-housing. 

Outhow'l, v. [Ovr- 18.] ¢rans. To outdo 
in howling; to how] louder than, 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes \v. xx. 269 They would have 
out-houled an Irish Woolfe. 1706 E. Warp Hua. Rediv. 
I. vi. 5 Where ev'ry gaping thin-jaw’d Brother Strove 
zealously t’ outhow!] the other. 1856 Wuittiex Panorama 
379 So some poor wretch..Out-howls tbe Dervish. 

Guthumour (authiv-me1), v. [Out- 26, 
21.) ¢rans. +a. To put or drive (a person) out 
of his humour or mood. b. To surpass in humour. 

1607 Witkins Jiseries Enforced Marr... in Haz), Dodsley 
1X. 565, I will out humour you, Fight with you and lose my 
life. 1883 Alsxerican VI. 219 A passage in which our 
humorist out-humors himself. 

Out-hunted to Out-impudence: see Ovt-. 

Outing (au'tin), v7. 5d. [f. Our v. + -1NG1] 

+1. The action ot going out or forth; an expedition. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xix. 620 The Erll sperit at hym 
tithing How he had farn in his outyng. . 

2. The action of putting or driving out; expulsion; 
ousting. Now rare or Obs. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 375/2 Owtynge, or a-woydaunce, 
evacuacio, deliberacio, 1639 Lavp Hks, (1849) Il. 348 
Salvation need not be feared of any dutiful child, nor outing 
from the church. 1679 Connect. Col. Rec. (1859) 111. 273 To 
pursue the outing ofthe Rohd Islanders fromye Narrogancett 
Country. 1692 R. L’Estrance Josephus, Antig. xv. xv. 
(1732) 446 Doing all that was to be done.. towards the outing 
of him again, and engrossing the Power to himself. 

3. Cricket. The position of being kept ‘out’: see 
OvuT adv, 19 c. 

1897 Daily News 8 June 8/4 The Philadelphians bore their 
long outing very well, the fielding being sustained at a fairly 
good pitch of excellence. ; ; ; 

4, An airing, excursion, pleasure-trip. orig. dal. 

18zx CLarE V7ll. Minstr. 1. 42 The long rural string of 
merry games, Tbat at such outings maketh much ado. 1825 
Brockett J. C. Gloss., Outing, an airing. going from home. 
1855 Rosinson HW/itby Gloss. s.v., ‘A bit of an outing’, 
a short journey or pleasure-trip. 1857 Mrs. Cartyie Left. 
I]. 326 Another week at Sunny Bank will make as much 
‘outing’ as should suffice for this year. 1861 Sat. Rev. 
XII. 432/2 They have had, we repeat, their outing. The 
word may not be found in Ricbardson or Webster, or, 
indeed, anywhere within the pale of lexicon orthodoxy, but 
we are prepared to justify the use of it notwithstanding, 
1886 /ilustr. Lond. News 8 May 489 3 She could not afford 
two outings in the year. 

5. (See quot.) 

1844 Jrul. KR. Agric. Soc. V. 1. 29 Not to turn over the 
swarths, but..to leave them upon what is termed the outing, 
made at the commencement of the preceding swarth by the 
mower putting his scythe in a sloping direction downwards. 

6. The distance out at sea, etc. 

1883 Cent. Afag. Dec. 201/2 Beyond this, ..in the fartbest 
outing, hill-crowned islands. 1896 Horne Countryside 10 
(E. D. D.) In the outing furious waves fight and plunge. 

7. attrib. (from 4), as outing-dress, -hat, -trip. 

1897 Howetts Landi. Lion's Head 11 \n the outing dress 
he wore..he was always effective. 1899 Sostox Even. 
Transcr. 22 Apr. 23/6 A few of these outing hats are.. 
rather elaborately finished by ribbon loops and aigrettes. 

Out island, out isle: see OuT a. 2b 


a 


OUTJET. 


Out-issue to Out-jest: see Ovr-. 

Outjet, 56. (Ovt-7.] A part that juts out, 
a projection. 

1730 A. Gornon Maffei’s Amphith. 206 For counter- 
balleaenie the Out-jet or Projection above. 1834 H. Mitter 
Scenes & Leg. iii. (1857) 26 Vhe outjets and buttresses of an 
ancient fortress. /érd. xxiv. (1889) 352 A small apartment 
formed by an outjet of the cottage. ; 

So Owtjetting vd/.5b., a jutting out; a projec- 
tion; Outje:tting /7/. a., jutting out, projecting ; 
+ On-tje:tty, projection, protuberance, 

1650 BuLwer Anthrofomet. 64 Sense and Memory, which 
he cannot well exercise, unless he have an out-jetty of the 
occiput. 16532 Unounart Jewed Wks. (1834) 165 Roofs, 
platforms, outjettings, and other such like parts. 1730 
‘A. Gornon Maffer's Amph:th. 245 The out-jetiing Window 
added above the Entries. 2 

Out-jet, v. nonce-wd. [Ovt- 21.) ¢rans. To 
surpass in intense blackness ‘jetty quality). 

1822 Beppoes Porms, Bride's Trag. u. iv, And something 
in the air, out-jetting night,..Featured its ghastly self 
upon my soul. 

Outjockey,v. (Ovr-1Sb, c.] trans. To get 
the better of or overreach by adroitness or trickery. 

1714 Mackxy Yourn. thro’ Eng. (1724) 1. viii. 135 At a 
Horse-Match .. Everybody strives to outjocky (as the 
Phrase is) oneanother. 1720 Lavy Cowrer Diary (1864) 139 
Sunderland . has outjockeyed Walpole. 1809 W. IRvinc 
Knicke &, wv. iti. (1861) 119 Our worthy forefathers could 
scarcely stir abroad without danger of Leing outjockeyed 
inhorseflesh. 1871 Daily News 14 Jan., She had allowed her- 
self to be out-manceuvred and out-jockeyed in statesmanship. 

Out-journey, ete.: see OurT-. 

{Out-joy, a supposed vb. and sb., due to 
erroneous analysis of the phr. /zed/ out joy to exult, 
exultation, in Wyclif: see OuT- 15b] 

Out-juggle,v. (Otr-18,18b.] ¢raxs. To 
outdo in juggling. 

1620 Isp. Hat. Hon. Mar. Clergie 1. iv. 21 A Reader .. 
migit vertly thinke that I could out-lie the Legends, and 
out-inggle a lesuite. @ 1768 Sterne in Meautres of S. (1819) 
118 (Jod ) It was to out-juggle a jugsling attorney. 1859 
G. Mrrevitn Juggling Ferry i, One, that outjuggles all's 
been spying Long to have me. 

Outju‘mp,. [Ovr- 18.) ¢rexs. To surpass 
or exceed in jumping. 

1639 Lp. Dicsy, etc. Let’. conc. Relig. (1651) 85 So active 
as to out-jump hima fvot. 1891 Miss Dowie Girlin Karp. 
246 The silly sugestiveness of a brain that outjuimps one’s 
thoughts. 3897 Voice (N.Y.) 18 Mar. 1/5 He could outrun, 
outbox, outjump, and outswim any boy in Portland, _ 

Outju't, v. (Ovr- 14.J 2zer. To jut out. project. 

185r Hees Comms. Solit, ix. (1874) 154 An oratory out- 
jutting froin the line of planks. 1899 I. J. Cuarman Drama 
Two Lives 7 Gaunt and grey the rocks out-jut Across the 
jagged rift below. : 

Ou-tjat, sb. [Out- 7.] <A projection, pro- 
jecting part. So Ou 'tju:tting vd/. 54.; Ou'tjutting 
ppl. a., jutting out, projecting. 

1611 Corcr., Surpendué,..an out-iutting roome. 1730 
A. Gorvon Miffers Amphits. 399 Yhe Bench or Out- 
jutting. 1847 G. B. Cucever Wand. Pilgrim xxiii. 152 
‘The bare outjutting precipices, 1889 C. E. Crapnock (Miss 
Murfree) Desfot Broomsedge xxii. 395 On a slight out- 
jutting of the clay and sticks. 1894 Ref. MilchelliGlasvow) 
Libr. 1892-4 (135) 28 It is supposed that, on his way to 
it, he. .had fallen over the rock, on a sharp outjut. 

Outkeeper. [OUvt-8.] An instrument used 
in land-ineasurirg : sce quot. 

1875 Kuicur ict. Mech. 1582/1 Outtcefer, a small dial- 
plate having an indea turned by a milled head underneath, 
used with the surveyor’s compass to keep tally in chaining. 
The dial is figured from o to 16, the index being inoved one 
notch for every chain run 

Out-ki‘ck, v. [Ovr- 18,15.] trans. a. To 
kick more than. b. To ‘kick out’; to dismiss. 
rare. So Outkicking v/, 56., kicking out. 

1772 J. Fietcner Logica Genev. 108 They will grow so 
excessively fatas to outkick Jeshurun himself. 1883 Bes vr 
All tn Garden Fatr \i. iv.gz A..quantity of cuffs. .out- 
kickings..and so forth. /ére. x. 238 Those who do as little 
as they possibly can, so as just not to get out-kicked. 

Ontki ll, v. rare. [OUT-18,15b.] trans. a. 
To outdo, go beyond in killing, b. To finish 
killing, kill outright. 

@ 1658 C.tveL.ann Gen. Poems, ete. (1677) 113, | wonder for 
how many I.ives my lord [lopton took the Lease of his 
Body. Fist Stainford slew him. then Waller outkill'd that 
halfa Barr. 1869 Pusty J/in. Proph.65 Vhis it the second 
death, which never ont-killeth, yet which ever killeth. 

Out-king to Out-kneed : see Out-. 

Out-kna've,v. rare. [Ovt-22.] trans. To 


outdo in knavery; to get the better of by knavery. 
1660 Bonpe Sent. Key. 285 It grieved them to see the 
Independents .out-knave thein. a@1704 R. L’Estrance (J.), 
pee ae calls it outwitting a man, when he's only out- 
snaverl. 


Outlabour,zv. (Out-18,17.] trans. To outdo, 


exceed, or go beyond in labour, toil, or endurance. 

1651 Davenant Gondibert u. un. xxv, 1 have. .Out-suffer'd 
patience, bred in Captives Breasts ;.. Outwztch'd the jealous, 
and outlabour'd Beasts. 1855 Miu.man Las. Chr. 1V. 265 
The Poor Men of the Church might out-labour and out- 
suffer the Poor Men of Lyons. 1875 Brownine //erakles 
343 Who outlabours what the Gods appoint Shows energy, 
but energy gone mad. 

t Outla'de, v. Ols. rare. [Ovut- 15,] 
To discharge (cf. Lanz z. 5, 6). 

1610 Hottanp Camden's Brit. 1. 578 Avon..in the end 
ont-ladeth his owne streame into Severn. 


Von. VII. 


trans. 
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+ Ou't-la'ding. 04s. [Our- 6.] The lading 
or shipping of goods for exportation, 

1622 I’. Scott Belg. Pismire 54 Restraints about the out- 
lading of Corne and Beere. 

Outlagare, -arie, -ary, obs. ff. OUTLAWRY. 

Out-laid, -lament, etc. : see Out-. 

Outland (au'tlénd), sé. and a. [Ovr- 1.] 

A. sh. 1. Aland that is outside, a foreign land. 

Now only a poetic archaism. 

c1000 42s. Ps.(1h.)cxlvii. 3[14] He dine gemzru Zemiclade, 
du on utlandum ahtest sibbe. 2a 1400 Vorte Arthur 3697 
When ledys of owt londys leppyne in waters. 1551 Rosixson 
tr. More's Utop. . vi. (1895) 220 Vo thentente they maye 
the better knowe the owte landes of eueryesyde them. 1870 
Morris £arth-y Par. W.1.126 Many a tale..he had Con- 
cerning outlands good and bad That they had journeyed 
through. 1876 — Sigurd 315 There was a King of the out- 
lands, and Aili was his name. . 

+ b. in genitive case: Of the outland, foreign. 

¢3330 R. Bresxe Chron. Wace ‘Rolls’ sor0 Ffor out- 
landesmen pat come by se. — Chron. (1510) 39 ‘Tuo out- 
landes kynges on pis lond hauens hent. 1596 DatryMpLe 
tr. Lesdve's Hist. Scot. 1. 53 Quither thay be richer in out- 
landis geir, and merchandise. 

+ 2. The outlying land of an estate or manor. In 
OF, and feudal tenure, that portion of the land 
which the lord did not retain for his own use but 
granted to tenants. Opposed to INLAND 1.) Ods. 

so in Thorpe Charters 502 Wulfege Jat inland and 
fElfege pact utland. 1664 Specman, U¢land. Saxonic. (id est 
terra ex‘era). Wicebatur terra servilis, seu tenementalis, 
quod de procinctu terrarum dominicalium, qua Inland 
nuncupate sunt, in exterlorem agrum rejiciel antur. 17 
Puitzips, Oxt/and (among the Sasons), such Land as was 
let out to any Tenant ineerly at the Plessure of the Lord, 
1848 Warton Law Ler., Outland, land lying beyond the 
demesnes, and granted out to tenants at the will of the lord, 
like copyholds. 

+3. a. Out-dands: the ontlying lands of a pro- 
vince, district, or town. Amer. Colonics. Obs. 

1676 Connect. Col. Ree. (1852) 11. 446 Wee are shut vp in 
our garisones and dare not goe abroad far to our outlandes, 
without som strength. 1705 R. Drvertey //ist. Virginia 
II. vi. go When they [Indians] go a Hunting into the Out- 
lands, they coinmonly go out for the whole Season, with 
their Wives and Families. 1731 KAade Island Col. Rec. 
(185) 1V. 442 An Act for erecting and incorporating the 
out-lands of the town of Providence, into three towns. 

+b. The outer land: the opposite of zazdand. Obs. 

1698 Fryer Acc. £. India & P, 23 Ceilon..bore from us 
North by West..the out-Land low. 

4. A foreigner, alien, stranger. [? elliptical use 
of B. Cf. also OE. itlenda foreigner.] Now Sc. 

¢ 13330 R. Prunne Clron. Wace (Rolls) 1326 Outlandes 
hadden wasted pat lond. /éfd. 5811 Outlandeis }-at were 
ffledde, Alle swilk wyp beyim bey ledde. 1825 Jamirsox, 
Outlan, an alien, as ‘She treats him like an ontlan’; ‘ He's 
used like a mere outlan about the house’. 1887 Sasmseson's 
Se, Dict. Suppl., Ontlan:ter, Ontland, Outlan, an alien, a 
stranger; an incomer to a burgh or parish; also, one who 
lives beyond the bounds of a burgh. 

B. ad. [Iu origin an attrib. use of thesb. OE, 
had an adj. zddgnde, cf. ON. tétlendr foreign. ME. 
also used the genitive case outlandes: sce A. 1 b.] 

1. Of or belonging to another country; foreign, 
alien. Now foet. or arch. 

c142z5§ Eng. Cong. [ret. 20 Vie ensample of these, al other 
out-lond men to be adrede such folies to begyn. ¢ 1470 
Henry /adlace vi. 857 Otf outland men lat nane cliaip with 
the liff. 1595 Datryurte tr. Leslie's ist. Scot. 1. 85 
Externe and outland natiouns. 1651 J. Marivs Adz. cence. 
Bills Ewch. Pref. Aiij, A Notary Publick for Outland and 
Inland affairs. 1754 Dict. Arts § Sc. 11. 1141 ‘There is rot 
..any pecular or proper money to be found in specie, 
whercon outland exchanges can be grounded, 1805 Coie. 
RIDGE S byl, Leaves 11. 225 Vales and glens Native or out- 
land, lakes and famous hills. 1859 “TENNyson Vioten 712 
Sir Valence wedded with an outland dame, 


2. Outlying; lying without the precincts of an 
estate. a town, ctc. 

179t J. LEarMont /’oems 261 May finer ve-dure busk ilk 
outland bent, | wth Jameson's Sc. Dict. Suppl, Cutland, 
Outlan, outlying, lying..out of or beyond the bounds of a 
hurgh; as, ‘outland hurgesses’. 1900 kK. V. B. Sy/vana's 
Letters xxi. 179 In chosen peeps of cutland country. 

+3. Situated outside the mass of land (as ‘ormeily 
conceived): opposed to sland. Obs. rare. 

1652 Nernitam Ir Selden’s AMlare Cl. 12 Dy the Sea, wee 
understand the whole Sea, as well the Main Ocean cr Out- 
land Seas, as those which are within-land as the Mediter- 
ranean, Adriatic, “Egean..and Paltick seas, 

Outlander (au tléndar). [Appears about 1600: 
perh. of Eng. formation, but prob stiggested by 
Du. eit/ander (in Kilian wudlander), Ger. auslander, 
and often virtnally representing these words.] A 
man of foreign nationality; a foreigner, alien, 
stranger. (Now foetic, or a literary revival, or 
a manne:ism of translation.) 

1605 VERSTEGAN Dec. /n‘ell. 218 Fltheodise-men. Aliens, 
outlanders, men b: rne in other countries. 1608 Mipp1eToN 
Trick to Catch Old One v. ii, Chiefly dice, those true out- 
landers, That shake out begzars, thieves, and panders. 1612 
Aixswortus 4 anot. Ps. xviii. 45 Aliens, ou'landers, strangers 
from the Commonwealth of Israel. 1668 Woop L//e 30 Dec. 
(O.H.S) IE. 148 Franc. Dryer (an outlander, borne at 

Breme) now a sojournour in Oxon. r71§ M. Davies «then. 
Brit. 1. 213 John de Coloribus, who by birth was an Qut- 
lander, and by profession a Black-Fryar. 1848 Lytton 
Harold iu. iii, The outlanders rode through the streets with 
drawn swords, 1887 Riper Haccarp A. Quatermain 198 
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OUTLASH. 


Thou art an outlander and therefore do I speak witbout 
shame. ; ae 

b. In reference to South African politics, a 
rendering of Du. zitdander, as applied, before the 
war of 1899-1902, to aliens settled or sojourning 
in the South African Republic. 

1892 Pal? Mall G. 10 Oct. 3/3 At Johannesburg this 
National Union has been formed, comprising not only 
‘uitlanders'(outlanders: but Boers. 1896 Daily /el.1 Feb. 
6/7 Vhe racial antagonism between Boers and Outlanders. 
1899 Daily News 24 Apr. 6/6 At the time of the restoration 
to the Boers of their internal independence, ‘ outlanders’ 
and others enjoyed equal rights. aftr /4, 1899 H esto. Gaz. 
25 Apr. 1/2 If that is so, we may indeed dry our eyes about 
Outlander grievances. 1299 Daily News 1 June 5/1 The 
Outlander population in the Transvaal. 

+ Ou tlanding, /f/.a. Cds. rare. Foreign. 

1643 Prynxe Sov. Power Parlt. Ded. Aiv, An Army of 
Engl sh; Irish, Outlanding Papists. 

Outlandish (autlarndif),¢. [In OE, stdgndise, 
f. wt/and, OUTLAND 1: sce -ISH.] 

1. Of or belonging to a foreign country ; foreign, 
alien; not native or incigenous. Now arch. 

c1000 AELFRic Jez, xxiv. 22 Si he landes man, si he ut- 
lendisc. ¢c1070 O. &. Chron. an. 1¢52 (MS. ©) Hig nolcon 
pat utlendiscum | eodum were pes eard. 1330 R. Brunsxe 
Chron, Ui ace (Rolls) 11127 Outlandische kynges fat of hym 
leld. ¢1374 Cnaucer former Age 22 No Marchaunt yit 
ne fette owt-landissh ware. ¢1425 Found. St. Bartholo- 
mew's (E.E. T.S. 4 He supposid that God toke vengeawnce 
of hy m for his synny's a-mougis owte-landisshe peple. 1535 
CoverpaLe 1 Arngs xi 1 But kynge Salomon loued many 
outlandish wemen. 1606 DEKKER Sev. Sinnes v. (Arb.) 37 
Cages, in which are all the strangest out-landi:h Birds. 
1612 Wooratt Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 364 The outlandish 
Angelica rootcs are very good chewed in tle mouth. ¢1710 
Crua Fiennes Diary 188t) 125 Y* mouldings. are of a 
sweete outlandish wood. 1861 Craik //ist. Exy. Lit, 1. 422 
Of all ovr great poets he [Spenser] is the one whose natural 
tastes were most cpposed to such outlandish innovations 
upon ..his native tongue, 

b. absol. Foreign (langnage). 

a 1626 Be. Anpirtwis Serm., J/oly Ghost (1€61) 467 Now 
they can speak noth ng but outlandish. 1752 Foote Taste 
hi. 1, He has gota Llack wig on, and speaks ontlandish. 

te. Outlandish man (sometimes written as one 
word), a foreigner. Cés. 

1ses Galway Arch. in 10th Rep. //ist. MSS.Commm. App. 
v. 391 Annye oute landish man or enry of the enhabitantes. 
21661 Furier i os thies iw. (1(62) 12 ‘Iwo eminent Out- 
landiskmen, 1712 Apriscn Sect. No. 46 p 4 He did not 
like the Nance of the outlandish Man with the golden Clock 
in his Stockings. [168 Freeman Norm. Cong. Ii. ix. 327 
To rivet the yoke of outlandish men about their necks.] 

2. Foreign-lcokirg, of foreign fashion; tn- 
familiar, strange; hence, odd, bizarre, uncouth. 

1566 Bapincton /Vofi'. Exp. 106 We haue..trafiqued with 
an outlandish rcuer called the deuill. 1628 Pryxne Leve- 
do.kes 1 Sindry Antique, Horred and Out-landish shapes. 
1749 Firtpisc Yom Jones w. x, A young woman. who 
was drest in ore of your outlandish garments. 18x0 W. 
Irvine Sheth BR. 1. 72 They were diessed in a quaint out. 
landish fashion. 1885 FE. Garrett (Mrs. Mayo) A/ any Cost 
ii. 24 You don’t mean to tell me that those outlandish cld 
things are still in actual use? 

3. Out-ol-the-way, remote; far removed from 
civilization (row usually in a derogatory sense), 

18€9 DV’nackmore Lorva D. v, He resclved to settle in 
some outlandish part. 1€81 Tytor A xthrof. iv. 118 When 
outlandish people, such as Laplanders, have been brought 
to be exhibited in our great cities. 1887 T. Harpy MH cod- 
lenders 1. viii. 151, 1 get dreadfully nervous sometimes, 
living in such an ontlandish place. 

5. Of or yeitaining to tle Outlanders or Uit- 
landers of South Africa. 

1856 Daily News 4 Jun. 4/6 Protecting the independence 
of the country against being upset by an outlancish vote. 

Iicnce } OGutla ndisher, aforeigner. Qutla‘ndish- 
like a. and a/v. Outla‘rdishly adv., in an out- 
la..dish, foreign, or strange manner; strangely, 
oddly, tncouthly. Outlaxdishness, the quality 
of teing outlandish. 

1593 Nasur Lenten Stuffc in Harl. Misc. (ed. Park) V1. 
149 Ferten weeks together this rabble rout of “outlandi:hers 
are billettcd with her. azg68 Ascuam Scholem. ui. (Arb ) 
156 Haid composition and crooked framing of his wordes 
and sentences, as a man would say, Inglis talke placed and 
framed *ontlandish like, @ 1577 Gascoisne Deutce Masque 
Poems 1£69 1.78 And why I goe outlandishe lyke, yet being 
Englishe torne. 1882 in Chicage Advance 21 Sept., They 
would be scized with some uncontrellabl spirit to act *out- 
landishly, 1&9 R. Asue Tao Airgs Ugane'a 189¢) 216 
Two outlandishly dressed white men, who kept their fire on 
a large l:oaid which they ate off. 1€22 Coten., Peregrinite, 
str: ngeresse, “outlandishnesse, forrainenesse. 1833 M. Scott 
Yom Cr inele xi. (1859) 235 The outlandishness of the fashion 
Was not cflensive. 

+ Outla-rged, pfl.a. Obs. [Ovt- 11; after L. 
dilatatus.] Broadened, increased in width. 

1382 Wycir Deut, xxxii. 15 Fulfattid, fulgresid, outlargid 
(1388 alargid, I x/g. dilatatus, 1611 covered with fatness}. 

Outlarie, -ry, obs. foims of OurLawny. 

Outlash, sé. [Ovr- 7.] Theact of lashing out, 
a sudden quick outward stroke. 

1876 Gro. Error Dan. Der. iv, The outlash of a mur- 
derous thought and the sharp Lackward st oke of repentance. 
/bid. xxx, But underneath the silence there was an out/ash 
of hatred and vindictiveness. 

+Outlash, v. Obs. [Ovrt- 14.] 
lash out: a. To break out into excess ; 
extravagant, exaggcrate, = OVERLASH 2. 


strike out violently. 


intr. To 
to be 
b. To 
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OUTLASHING. 


1611 Cotcr., Bobancer, to riot, squander, waste, outlash. 
1614 SytvesteR Bethulia’s Rescue vy. 536 Mocmur.. with 
Waighty Waves..out-lashing every-way. Tears, over-turns, 
and undermines, much worse Then when hee freely hath his 
native Course. 1619 W. WHATELY God’s Husd, 1. (1622) 104 
If at any time some proue ranke hypocrites, he takes that 
as a warrant for his tongue to out-lash against all. 1620 
Be. Haut //on. Alar. Clergy in. v, Loe the man which, in 
a reckoning of 200 yeares, did out-lash but 150! 1650 
Futter Pisgah 415 They plead, that malice hath a wide 
mouth, and loves to outlash in her relations. 

Hence + Outlashing v6/, s/., extravagance, excess. 

1611 Corer. Desrefglemént .. immoderatenesse, immo- 
destie, lauishnesse, outlashing. /d/d., /rregularité ., vn- 
rulinesse, disorder, outlashing. 

Outlast (autlost),v. [Out-17, 18.] ¢rans. To 
last longer than or beyond; to cxceed or strpass 
in duration; to survive. 

1573 Tusser //zs), (1878) 171 One bushell well brewed, 
outlasteth some twaine. a@166: Hotypay Fuvenal (1678) 
236 Let him out-last Nestor’s years, and out-vie Nero's 
riches. 1781 Map. D'Arbiay Dyary 26 June, ‘I do not.. 
believe that any grief in the world ever outlasted a twelve- 
month’. 1893 Huxcey in Life (1900) II. xxi. 367, I find 
myself outlasting those who started in life along with me. 

Hence Outla‘sting f//.a., that outlasts, surviving. 

1887 G. Merepitu Ballads § P. 35 Never shall the wrestling 
cease ‘lll with our outlasting Foe Roll we to the Godhead’s 
feet. 

Outlaugh (autlof), v. [Our- 18, 18c, 14.] 

+1. trans. To laugh down, deride, ridicule. Ods. 

1477 Norton Ord. Adch. Proem in Ashm, (1652) 7 And 
Comimnon workemen will not be out-lafte. 1605 CAMDEN 
Rem. (1637) 362 The same Lucian bringeth in Diogenes 
laughing and outlaughing King Mausolus for that hee was 
so pittifully pressed and crushed with an huge heape of 
stones under his stately monument Mausoleum. a 1790 
Frankiin (Webster, 1864), His apprehensions of being out- 
laughed will force hin to continue in a restless obscurity. 

2. To surpass or outdo in laughing. 

1672 Draypen A rviragus & Phil. Prol. 17 Each lady striving 
to out-laugh the rest; ‘l'o make it seem they understood 
the jest. 

3. tutr. To laugh aloud. (Properly two words.) 

1844 Mrs. Browninc Brown Rosary ui. ix, Then out- 
laughed the bridegroom, and outlaughed withal Both 
maidens and youths by the old chapel-wall. 

Out-launch, etc.: see Our-. 

Outlaw (autld), 56. Forms: 1 utlaza, 1-4 
utlage, 3 utlahe, 3-4, 7 Sc. utlaw(e, (4 vte-, 
wtelau, -law), 4-5 outlagh(e, 4-7 outlawe, 4- 
outlaw, (4-5 owt(e)law(e, 5 outelawe, out-, 
owtlay). [Late OF. 27/azga, definite form of zé¢/az, 
zitlah adj. ‘ outlawed’, used absolutely as sb.; a. 
ON. utlagi sb. from z¢/agr outlawed, banished ; f. 
zt out, out of + ON. *lagu, lég (pl. of Jag), OE. 
lagu, Law. Cf. these examples of the OF. adj. :— 

924 Laws of Edward & Guthrum c. 6. § 6 (Schmid) gif 
he man to deade zefylle, beo he bonne utlah. a1016 Laws 
of A&thelred 1. c. 1 §9 Beo se peof utlah wid eall folc. 
c10so O. £. Chron. an. 1048 Da cwed man Swesen eorl 
utlah.] 

L. One put outside the law and deprived of its 
benefits and protection; one under sentence of 
OuTLAWRY (q.Vv.). 

¢1000 /ELEric Gram. ix. (Z.) 70 Hic et hee exlex, utlaga 
odde butan 2. a@1023 Wutrstan ‘om, (1883) 296 He scel 
beon utlaga wid me. c1205 Lay. 1121 Vtlajen [¢1275 
vtlawes) hefden i-raeued pat lond. a@1300 Cursor AT. 7636 
(Cott.) Als he war vtelau [v. 77. vtelaw, owlagh, outlawe} 
sua wondhe. 1377 Lancu. ?. 7. B. xvii. 102 For outlawes 
in pe wode and ynder banke lotyeth. c1386 CHauceR 
Manciple’s T. 130. 1467 in Lxg, Gilds (1870) 389 Mansleers 
ffelons Outlawes ravysshers of wymen. a 1548 Hatt Chron., 
Rich, 111 54b, A compaigne of traytors, thefes, outlawes 
and ronneagates of ourawnenacion. 1643 Mitton Divorce 
u. iti, Sure sin can have no tenure by law at all but is 
rather an eternall outlaw. 1718 fvee-thinker No.1? 5 The 
Outlaw has, of all Men, the least Pretensions to Liberty. 
1821 Byron Two Fose. ut.i, Their sire was a mere hunted 
outlaw. 1848 WHarton Law Lex. s.v. Outlawry, The 
maxim applicable to outlaws is, ‘ Let them be answerable to 
all, and none to them’, Accordingly any person outlawed 
1s civiliter miortuus. 

b. More vaguely : One banished or proscribed ; 
an exile, a fugitive. (in early use not distinguish- 
able from the main sense.) 

a 1225 Ancr. KR. 54 Perefter of pen ilke weren.. hire ueader 
& hire bredren, se noble princes alse heo weren, vtlawes 
imakede. c 1250 Gen. §& Ax. 431 Caym fro him fle3, Wid 
wif and ha3te, and wur6 ut-laje. 14.. Now. in Wr.-Wilcker 
694/26 Hic, hec exul, anowtlay. 1530 Patscr. 250/2 Out- 
lawe, danny. 1568 Grarton Chron. 1, 179 Some of the 
Lordes had sent for Edward the outlawe, sonne of Edmond 
Ironsyde for to be theyr king. 1596 Saks. 1 Hen. /V, 1. 
iti, 58 A poore vnminded Out-law, sneaking home. 1788 
Gipson Dec. & /.1,(1846) V. 12 The posterity of the outlaw 
Ismael. 1875 Jowett /ato (ed. 2) V. 341 At last necessity 
plainly compels him to be an outlaw from his native land. 

e. One living in transgression of the law ; a law- 
less person. 

1880 J. F. Clarke Sel/-Cu/ture ix. 200 It is only for the 
outlaws, the dangerous classes .. that we build prisons and 
establish courts. ‘lhe law is for the lawless, 

d. fg. A wild, untamed, or hunted beast. 

1599 f. Mlourer] Sizkwormes 14 Of lions fierce (or if ought 
fiercer be, Amongst the heards of woody outlawes fell). 1890 
*R. Botprewoov’ Col. Reformer (1891) 219 They had mus- 
tered their own outlaws [wild lean savage cattle]. 

+2. a. Outlawry. b. Sentence or proclamation 
of ontlawry. Ods. rare. 

xs8z Marbeck Bk. of Noles 810 Persecute..with banish- 
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ment and out-lawe, prison, wrongfull iudgements. 1652 
Wapsworth tr. Sandoval’s Civ. Wars Spain 115 Hee made 
publick Acts, Proclamations and Out-laws against the Se- 
govians. 

3. Comb, 

16.. Ballad Robin Hood in Furniv. Percy Folio 1. 37 The 
worthy exploits he acted before Queen Katherine, he fane 


an Out-lawman. ’ ; 
Outlaw (ou'tld:), v [Late OF. (ze)it¢lagzan, 
Cf. ON. udlegja and 


f. vtlaz, ttlaga, OUTLAW 56.1 
utlegga to banish.] 

1, ¢rans. To put outside the law; to proscribe ; 
+to exile, banish; to deprive of the benefit and 
protection of law; to declare an outlaw, to inflict 
OUTLAWRY upon (a person), in a criminal prosecu- 
tion or civil action. 

to.. O. E. Chron. an. 1014 (MS. E) And zfre zlcne Denisce 
cyning utlagede [J/S. C utlah] of Englalande gecwzdon. 
lbid, an. 1055 Utlagode [A7S. C. geutlagode] mann ALlfgar 
eorl. c12z90 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 404/79 Pe furste 3er bai seint 
Iohan pus i-outlawed was. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chroz. (1810) 
33 He..was outlawed for a felonie. 1382 Wvycur Baruch 
lil. 19 Thei ben outlawid [1388 distried] and to helle thei 
wente doun. 1430-1 Rolls of Parit. 1V. 377/2 Unto the 
tyme the same Owen..was utlawed. 1432-50 tr. //igden 
(Rolls) I. 319 Patmos ., bere Seynt Iohan be Euangeliste 
was, whan he was outlawed oute of oper londes. ¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv. 375/2 Outlawyn, utlego, extermino. 1552 
Hutoetr, Outlaw, exulo, proscribo, relego. a1§77 Sir ‘l. 
Situ Commu, Eng. 1. xiv. (1609) 61 The Clarke of the Eni- 
gents is to frame ajl manner of Processes of E.xigi facias, 
which doe issue out of that Court to out-law any man, and to 
record the outlawrie. 1679-88 Secr. Serv. Money Chas. & 
Fas. (Camden) 1o9 To be..paid over to several tradesmen, 
creditors of Mrs, Ellen Gwyume, in satisfaction of their 
debts, for which the said Ellen stood outlawed £729 2s. 3d. 
1836-48 H. Cotreripce North. Worthies (1852) 1. 63 One 
Blood, outlawed for an attempt to take Dublin Castle,.. 
some months ago seized the crown and sceptre in the Tower. 
1875 W. McItwraitu Guide Wigtownshire 76 MeDowall 
had fallen behind in the payment of certain Crown dues, 
and was outlawed. 

b. transf. and fig. 

¢1380 Wyciir IVs. (1880) 109 Anticrist wolde quenche & 
owtlaue holy writt. — Sed. f’&s. 111. 383 Charite is oute- 
lawed amonge hom. @1716 Sout Serwz. (J.), A drunkard 
is outlawed from all worthy and creditable converse. 

2. To deprive of legal force. Now only in U.S.: 


see quot. 1864. 

1647 Warp Sizzp. Cobler 18 He will out-law the Law, 
quite out of the word and world. @ 1661 FuLier HW orthies 
(1840) 1]. 490 Perceiving that our English common law 
was outlawed in those parts. 1864 Wesster, Outlaw 2 ‘lo 
remove from legal jurisdiction or enforcement, as to outlaw 
a debt or claim. 

b. tutr. for reff. 

1895 ‘ Mark Twain’ in I esta2. Gaz. g Sept. 8/1 Honour 
is a harder master than the law. It cannot compromise for 
less than an hundred cents on the dollar, and its debts 
never outlaw. 

Outlawed (ou'tlod), A/a. [f. OurLaw wv. + 
-ED1.] Put outside the law, declared an outlaw ; 
proscribed, banished, exiled. Also absol. as sh. 

1483 Cath. Angl.264/1 Outelawyde, religatus, proscriptus. 
1590 SWINBURNE /estamients 58 An outlawed person looseth 
his goods and benefite of the lawe. 1646 Be. Maxweti 
Burd. Issach. in Phenix (1708) 11. 299 The Out-lawed’s 
Estate movable (Chattels we call it) become proper to the 
King. 1772 Aza. Reg. 49/1 A small violation of territorial 
right, in the pursuit of an outlawed smuggler and murderer. 
1862 Miss Yonce Wars of Wapsburg (1864) 24 Born and 
bred to an outlawed life. 

+Outlawing, v//.sd. Obs. [f. as prec, + -1NG1,] 
The action of the vb. OuTLAW; outlawry. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I]. 219 Man.. fel out of hise 
in to lowh.. out of his owne londe and contray in to out- 
lawynge. 1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1656) 728 The greatest 
.. difference that fell out between them, was about the out- 
lawing of Cicero. 

Outlawry (au'tldri). Forms: a, [4 «é/agarie], 
(6 utlagery, 7-8 -arie), 5-6 outlagarie, -are, -ary. 
8, 4-7 utlarie, -ary(e, outlarie, 5 owte-, 7 out- 
lary. y. 4-7 outlaw(e)rie, 4- outlawry, (5 oute-, 
owt-, -laury(e, 5-6 outlawery(e, 6 -lawrye, 
8 -laury). [Anglicized repr. of AFr. z¢lagerie, 
utlarte, med.(Anglo)L. utlagaria, utlaria (Laws 
of Wm. I, 11. c. 3), £. OE, zétlaga (also Anglo L.), 
utlak + Romanic suffix -arta, F. -erte. Early 
legal use had forms identical with AFr.; but 
forms with o¢/aw-, conformed to the contemporary 
Eng. word also oceur from 14th c.] 

1. The action of putting a person out of the pro- 
tection of the law, or the legal process by which 
a person is or was proclaimed or made an outlaw ; 
the condition of one so outlawed. + In early use, 
often = exile, banishment. 

‘Outlawry, at first a declaration of war by the common- 
wealth against an offending member, [gradually] became 
a regular means of compelling submission to the authority 
of the courts, as in form it continued to be down to modern 
tines’. ‘Before the Conquest, outlawry involved not only 
forfeiture of goods to the king, but liability to be killed with 
impunity’. In the 13th c. ‘outlawry loses some of its 
gravity; instead of being a substantive punishment, it 
becomes mere “criminal process”, a means of compelling 
accused persons to stand their trial’, (Pollock & Maitland, 
‘list. Eng. Law 1. 27, 459.) \n the 14th c. the process was 
extended from cases of felony to misdemeanours and civil 
actions, so as to be a punishment for contempt of court in 
not appearing to answer an indictment or defend a personal 
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Outlawry for debt was frequent down to the 18th c. Along 
with this extension of the process, iis conditions and con- 
sequence underwent continuous mitigation ; in later times, 
in civil actions, it was reduced to the fact that the outlawed 
person was incapacitated from prosecuting an action for 
his own benefit, though he might still defend himself. 

Clandestine Outlawries. In civil proceedings, outlawry 
lias long been obsolete, and was formally abolished by the 
Civil Procedure Acts Repeal Act of 1879 (42 & 43 Vict. c. 59). 
While it was in use, great injustice was often done in conse- 
quence of the insufficiency of the machinery for giving public 
notice of the fact that a defendant ina personal action had, 
as aresult of civil process, keen made an outlaw. In 1588-9, 
Act 31 Eliz.c. 3 was passed ‘for the auoyding of secret Out- 
lawries in Actions Personall against the Queenes Subiects’. 
This being subsequently considered insufficient, amending 
measures were introduced; and one such bill has had the 
singular fortune to become the formal instrument of assert- 
ing the right of Parliament to proceed to business without 
reference to the iminediate cause of summons, by being in- 
troduced and read a first time as the first business of every 
session, before the reading of the King’s or Queen’s Speech. 
This precaution goes back to early times, being referred to 
as an established practice in 1603. Formerly some one bill 
was used for the purpose on each occasion; but since 1 Dec. 
1743, the means unifcrmly employed has been a Bill ‘ forthe 
more effectual preventing Clandestine Oullawries in per- 
sonal actions’; and this is still annually introduced, although 
the outlawries against which it is directed have long 
disappeared. 

a. [azzso Laws of Will. J, 1. c. 3 (Schmid) De omnibus 
utlariae rebus [v. ». utlagariae]... E1 si Anglicus appellet 
Francigenam de utlagaria. 1292 Pritioni. xili.§ 3 Femme 
neqedent ne peut estre utlagé proprement..mes weyveé, ge 
vaut utlagerie. 1312 Alls of Partt. 1. 284 Les Unlagaries 
& les Presentementz de ces faitz.] 1440 /aston Lett. 1. 41 
Le the vertue of quch outlagare, all maner of chattell to 
the seide John Lyston apperteynyng, arn acruwyd on to 
the Kyng. 1540 Act 32 Hen. VI//, c. 49 All outlagaries 
promulged or had vpon or agaynst any person or persons. 
1642 tr. Perkins’ Prof, Lk, i, § 27.12 Attainder of Felony. . 
by utlagery, by verdict and by confessicn. 

B. [a1250 Utlariae [see oc]. 1334 Aolls of Parlt. 11. 74/2 
L’ avant dit Outlarie fait en la Counte de Kermerdin.] 1432-50 
tr. Higden (Rolls) VII. 235 The owtelary of Robert aiche- 
bischop of Cawnterbery. 1447 Aol/s of Parit. V.138/2 ‘That 
tbe Exigend and Utlarie, and every of ihem, be hold for 
none and voyde. 1530-1 Act 22 /fen. VIII, c. 15 Excepted 
always..all vtlaries of high treasons, and of al maner of 
felonies. 1601 Snaks. Fu/, C. 1v. iii, 173 That by proscrip- 
tion, and billes of Outlarie, Octauius, Antony, and Lepidus, 
Haue put to death, an hundred Senators. 1658 CLevELAND 
Rustick Rampant Wks. (1687) 451 Every Outlary, or Out- 
laries, if any against them..are or shall be published. 1671 
F. Puituirs Reg. Vecess. 250 They may be sued toan Utlary. 

y- 1388 Wycuir fev. Prol., He was boldun in outlawerie 
of Domycian, in the ile of Patmos. 1439 Kells of Parit. 
V. x7/2 All Outlaweries uppon hym pronownced. 1503-4 
Act 19 Hen. V/s, & 35 §1 Outlaweryes .. utterrly voyd 
anyntesed adnulled repelled and of no force. 1601 HoLianp 
Pany 1. 179 He was noted and thought hardly of for 1hose 
outlawriesof Roman citisens. 1686 Royal Proclam. 10 Mar. 
in Lond. Gaz. No. 2120/4 And that this Our Pardon be 
not allowed to Discharge any Outlawry after Judgment, 
till Satisfaction or Agreement be made to or with the Party 
at whose Suit the Utlary was obtained. 1766 BLAcKsTONE 
Comm. 11. xxxii. 499 Outlaws also, though it be but for 
debt, are incapable of making a will, so long as the outlawry 
subsists, for their goods and chattels are furfeited during 
that time. 1792 Burke Let. to R. Burke Corr. 1844 111. 
378 The Castle has another system, and considers the out- 
lawry..of the great mass of the people as an unalterable 
maxim in the government of Ireland. 1867 Freeman WVo7w2. 
Cong. 1. vi. 561 note, Godwine, on his outlawry, was allowed 
five days to leave the country. 1883 H!harton’s Law Lex. 
(ed. 7) s.v. Oxtlawry. In criminal proceedings it is but little 
used, but is formally kept alive by 33 & 34 Vict. c. 23. which 
act..expressly provides that nothing therein shall affeci the 
law of forfeiture consequent on outlawry. 1899 Wests. 
Gaz. g Feb. 2'3 What is a clandestine outlawry, and why 
should the Leader of the House of Commons have intro- 
duced a Bill for its ‘more effectual pieventing’ as the very 
first Ministerial measure of the Session? Is there. .asingle 
member of the House of Commons..who knows.. any 
details concerning the provisions of the Outlawries Bill? 

Jig. 1833 L. Ritcme Hand. by Loire 161 Faces on which a 
long course of violence and crime had stamped the outlawry 
of nature. 1835 I. ‘lavtor Sf7r. Desfot. iii. 68 On the same 
ground of outlawry from common sense and scriptural 
authority. 1855 Mitman Lat. Chr. 1x. viii. (1864) V. 408 
This papal manifesto broadly asserted the civil as well as 
religious outlawry of all heretics. . 
b. Of a debt or claim: The fact of being out- 
lawed or statute-barred; see OUTLAW v. 2, U.S. 

1890 in Century Dict. 

2. Disregard or defiance of the law. 

1869 Ruskin Q. of Air § 141 [They] follow, in so far as 
they are good, one constant law..and in so far as they are 
evil, are evil by outlawry. 1873 1. W. Hiccixson Oddfort 
Days x. 249 Civilization is tiresome and enfeebling, unless 
we occasionally give it the relisb of a little outlawry. 

+3. Outlaws collectively. Ods. 

1557 Nortu Guenara’s Diall Pr. 74 The exiles and out- 
lawries were called againe. 1894 CrocketT Naidcrs 98 
The hill outlawry could a’ catch us or ever we wan twa nile 

Outlay (au'tle). 5d. [Ovr- 7.] 

I. 1. ‘the act or fact of laying out or expending ; 
expenditure (of money upon something). 

Orig. a Sc. and dial. word; still considered dialectal by 
Forby 1825; given in Webster 1828. 

1798 Statist. Acc. Scot., Perthshire XX. 437 It is one 
which accumulates yearly in value, without an yearly out- 
lay of expence. 1816 Scott Axtig. xiii, Sir Arthur himself 
made great outlay. 1825 Brockett JV. C. Gloss., Outlay, 
expenditure. 1825-30 /:ordy’s Voc. E. Anglia s.v., 1 made 
a great outlay before I brought my farm into profit. (Low- 
land Scotch, Brockett’s Gloss.). 1828 Wesster, Oxd/ay, a 
laying out or expending, expenditure. 1832 Ht. MARTINEAU 


action, or for disobedience to a judgement of the court. | Hill & Valley iv. 61 Observing what comes of such an out- 
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lay of capital. 1855 Macautay Hist. Eng. xix. 1V. 319 The 
income of the state still fell short of the outlay by about a 

million. 1879 Rocers in Casself’s Techn, Educ. 1V. 67 2 
After the first outlay, the demand of tbe public finds the 
means for paying the wages. 

II. 2. In various obs. or dial. senses. 

+a. ? An outlying thing. Sc. Obs. +b. A place 
of lying out; an outlying or out-of-the-way lair: 
see Lay sb.7 2. c. Coal-mining. ‘The height to 
which the top of a winning pit is raised above the 
surface of the ground: commonly called the ozé- 
set’ (Heslop Morthumsb. Gloss.). 

1563 Wexget Ii’hs. (1890) I]. 61 Quhat is prophane? 
Quhilk hes na halines, na godlines, strange and plane out- 
lay fra the inwart chalmer of the Kirk, quhilk is the temple 
of God. 161r Beaum, & Fr. PAslaster 1. iv, I know her 
and her haunts, Her layes, leaps, and out layes. 31881 
Borings 79 (in Heslop) Outlay from the swarth five feet, 
metal from the swarth four feet. 

Outlay (autla-),v. [Ovr- 15.] 

1. trans, To lay out ; to spread out, expose, dis- 
lay. Now rare or poetic. 
tsss W. Watreman Fardle Facious u. viti. 181 No heare 

died, no lockes outelaied, no fave painted. 1573 Kitticrew 
Let. to Burghley 17 May in Tytler //is?. Scot. (1864) II. 
360, I trust..that after the battery shall be outlaid.. the 
matter will be at a point. 1622 Drayton Poly-old, xxvii. 
133 Where Pellin’s mighty Mosse, and Mertons, on her 
sides Their boggy breasts out lay. 1820 Byron More. Mag. 
t. xxxiv, Thou thought’st me doubtless for the bier outlaid. 
+2. Yo sct forth. Obs, 

1567 Drant //orace, Ep. n.i.Giv, Their pendaunte lockes 
encompasde rounde, and verses they outlay {Horace Ep/s¢, 
it, i. 110 Carmina dictant]. 

3. To lay out (money), expend; make outlay of. 
1802 Finptater Agric. Surv. Peebles 38 The proprietor 

pays all the outlayed money for materials and wages of 
workmen. 1814 Scorr /Vaz, vi, The expenditure which he 
had outiayed. 1852 CHaxnine in Salt Thoreau (1890) 258 
No labor was too onerous, no material too costly, if ontlaid 
on the right enterprise. 1886 Sat, Rev. 1g June 839 Money 
which might be more profitabiy outlaid. 

Outlayer: see OvTLicGER! and Ovt-. 

+ Out-lea‘d, v. Vss. [Ovt- 15.] ¢rans. To 
lead or bring ont. ‘Properly two words.) 

a1300 £. £. Psalter \xvii. 7 (Ixviii 6] Pat oute ledes 
bonden in wa. 1382 Wyciire Ps. xxx. 5 (xxxi. 4] Thou shalt 
ful out lede nie frothis grene [1383 lede out, Vulg. e¢/uces]. 
1471 Rierey Coup. Adch. v1. xiii. in Ashm. (1652) 164 Fyrst 
yt outeledyth, and after bryngyth yt yn. 

Out-leaf, -lean, etc.: see Out-. 

Outleap, 56. [Ovt- 7.] An act of leaping 
or springing out; an cscape, sally, or excursion ; 
an outburst. /z¢, and fig. 

1250 Gloss. Law Terms in Rel. Aut. 1. 33 Utleph, 
Eischapement de prisum. 1955 W. WatremMaNn Fardle 
actions t. iv. 48 The people... are called Maures, or Moores, 
as I thincke of their outleapes and wide rowming. 1631 J. 
Berces dnsw. Keyoined Pref. 28 {His} words are sct downe 

uictually, yea euen his out-leapes and digressions. 1692 

ck Adu.. § 97 Youth must have some Liberty, some 
Outleaps. 1863 Geo. Eviot Romola xxxiv, The outleap of 
fury in the dagger-thrust. @1878 Lewes Strid. Psychol. 
(1879) 147 An immediate outleap of heroic generosity. 

tb. Aplace to which excursions are made. Oés. 
a1652 Brome New Acad. u. i, When shall we walk to 
Totnam? ..or take Coach to Kensington Or Padington? or 
to some one or other O' th’ City out-leaps for an afternoon? 
Outlea’p, v. [(Ovt- 17, 18, 14.] 

1. ¢rans. ‘Yo leap over or beyond. Also fig. 
1600 Rowtanxps Lett. Humours Blood vi, 78 T’out leape 
mens heades, and caper ore the table. 1897 Home Messenger 
Nov. 173 A world that outleaps all measurement and outruns 
all duration. 

2. Yo surpass or exccl tn leaping. 

1629 Gauce Ff>ly Jadu. 166 A lion will outstand a man,. 
a stagge out-leap him. 1700 Wa tis in Collect. (O. H.5.) 
I, 318 Who did. .out-leap..the next-best leaper.. by seven 
inches. 1854 Owen Shel. & Teeth in Cire. Se., Organ. 
Nat. 1. 198 The serpent has no limbs, yet it can ., outleap 
the jerboa. 

3. intr, To leap out or forth. ( poet.) 

1850 Brackie rEschylus 1. 49 Outleapt a birth Of strong 
shield-bearers from the Fictwi harse 1874 Houanp Jistr. 
Manse xvi. 65 Outleaping from the ek Of memory’s net, 
Jike bird or bee. 

Hence Outlea‘ping, v4/.5b.and ff/.a., leaping out. 

1878 J. Tonuunrer A lcestis (1879) 56 Done so simply, In 
Such a frank outleaping of the soul 1868 Gro. Exiot SA. 
Gypsy V. 359 Escaping subtly in outleaping thought. 

Ontlearn, v. [Ovt- 15, 18, 17.] 
tl. trans. Yo find ont, learn from othcrs, elicit. 

1596 Srenser F. Q. Iv. viii. 22 When as nought according 
to his mind He could out-learne, he them [etc.}. 

2. To outstrip in learning. 

2632 Suerwoop, To out-learne his fellowes, appreudre 
plus que ses courpagnons. 1727 in Baitey vol. HI. 1890 
Pall Mall G. 2 Sept. 1/3 We were the pupils then, who 
outlearnt our masters. ,. Will they, in turn, outlearn us? 

3. To get beyond the learning or stndy of. 

18.. Emerson (Webster, 1890) Men and gods have not 
outlearned it [love]. 

utleger, variant of OuTLiccER!. Ods. 

Out-length, -lengthen: sce Our-. 

Outler. Se. and north. dial. [perh. from out- 
fier.) An animal that is not housed during the 
night or winter; fg. a person out of work or out 
of office. Also aztrié, 

1785 Burns //alloweeu xxvi, The Deil, or else an outler 
Quey, Gat up an’ gaea croon, 1791 Learmont Poems 160 


| 
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At length the Outlers grew sae mad Against ilk Inter 
purse-proud blade. 1826GRAHAM Woorland Dial. 8(E.D.D.) 
Sin last our outler nowt was fother'd. 


Ontlet (autlet), 56. [Our- 7.] 

1. A place or opening at which anything is let 
out or escapes, or by which exit ts possible; a 
means of issue; a channel of egress or discharge ; 


avent; a passage or way out, an exit. 

a12s0 Ow/ & Night. 1754 He wuneth at Porteshom, At 
one tune ine Dorsete Bi thare see in ore ut-lete {= By the 
sea in an outlet}. 1600 Haxcuyt Poy. (1810) II}. 482 We 
were alwaics in good hope to find some out-let into the 
maine Ocean. 1635 Pacitt Christianogr. 35 Vhat great 
Promontory, whose base lying between the out-lets of the 
River Indus and Ganges stretcheth [etc]. 1655 Fuuier 
Ch. Hist. 1. vi. § 43 Like the Caspian >ea, receiving all, 
and having no Out-let. 1727 H. Herpext tr. Fleury's 
Eccl. Hist, 1. 128 John..was master of the out-lets of the 
Temple. 1845 Bupp Dis. Liver 89 Vhe abscess, if large, 
may discharge through more outlets than one, 

b. transf. and fig. A way out of a difficulty ; 
a means of escape, relief, or discharge, a ‘ vent’. 

1625 Bacon £ss,, Seditions (Arb.) 411 In such manner, as 
no Euill sball appeare so peremptory, but that it hath some 
Out-let of Hope. 1667 Fraver Sams Indeed (1754) 61 
Prayer is the best outlet to fear. 1873 Hamerton /utedl. L. 
XL v, 427 An energetic nature seeking an outlet for energy. 

te. fig. Issue. Obs. 

1710 Hexry On Ps. Ixvi. 12 How glorious the tssue was at 
last. . for (1).. Vhe outlet of the trouble is happy. 

2. a. A place into which anything is let ont; 
spec. a pasture into which cattle are Ict out. b. 
A field, yard, or other enclosure attached toa house. 

3752 J. Macsparran Awerica Dissected (1753) 13 Vhey 
will, .raise great Quantities of neat Cattle, as the Climate 
is benign, and their Outlets or Commonages large. 1793 - 
1813 Keep. Agric. 33in Marshall Review (1818) 11. 39( E. DD) 
After the cows have been turned into the outlet. 1884 
Chesh. Gloss., Boosiug Field, ..the pasture whicli is con- 
tiguous to the dvoses, where the cows are tied up, and which 
is retained by an outgoing tenant as an outlet for his cattle. 

+3. a. The outlying parts, the exterior parts ; the 
environs of a town. b. The stiburban strects or 
roads passing into the country. Ods. 

1583 Gotpinc Calvin on Deut. ix. 356 We see but the 
outleets (that is to say) the outermost partes of Godes 
Woorkes. 1762 Gotpsm. Crt. WV. Iv, A dismal-looking house 
in the outlets of the town. 1771 Mrs. Guirritu /fist. Lady 
Sarton |. 101, Lhear the outlets about Dublin are delightful; 
you will be unpardonable if you don’t visit thei all. 

4. The action of letting out or discharging ; 


discharge, escape by outflow. /z¢. and fig. 

1640 Be. Reynotps Passions xi. 10g Melted away, and 
wasted by an extrenme out-let of Love. 1870 SpuRGEON 
Treas. Dav. Ps. xxxix. 2 A flood gathering in force and 
foaming for outlet. 

5. atirtb. and Coméd. (sense 1), as outlet-pipe, etc. 

1854 Rowxanps & Ricuarvson Chem. Technol. 1. 159 Hot- 
air pipes enclosed in an oven on a level with the outlet-pipe. 
1898 Daily News 25 May 5/1 The fine subway under 
Shaftesbury-avenue, the outlet grating of which is visible at 
Piccaclilly-circus. 

Outle't, v. Obs. or rave. [OvtT- 13.] 

To let out, give egress to, pour forth. 

1592 Davies /uort. Soul xxxu. xxxiv, Like Buckets 
bottomless, which all out-let. 1627-47 Fettuam Aesolves 1. 
vil. (1677) 8 Nor ought that blood to be accounted lost, which 
ts out-letted for a noble Master. 185: Maynew Lond. 
Latour (1861) Il. 406,2 The sewage..which is ‘outletted ’ 
(as I] heard a Nusherman call it) into the Thames, 

Ou't-le:t, ff/.2. [Ovur- 11.) Let out, allowed 
to go out. 

1601 Daniet Cry. Wars yu. vii, And, from thence, labour 
to hring-in againe The out-let will of disobediencie. 

Ou't-le-tting, v//. sé. [OvrT- 9.] The action 
of letting out or pouring forth. Chiefly fg. 

1659 A. Hay Diary (S.H.S. 1900) 185 She and I withdrew 
and prayed together, wher the Lord atlowed me much out- 
letting. 1676 Row Contn. Blair's Autobiog. viii. (1848) 113 
Gradual outlettings of gospel grace, 1818, A’ev, XVIII. 
537 It had been born in upon his mind, during several great 
out-lettings of the spirit. 

Outlicar, -licker, var. OuTLIGGER], outriggcr. 

Outlie’, v.) rare. [f Our- 14, 17+ Lie v2) 

Ll. gutr, ‘Yo lie out in the open air; to camp out. 

1826 J. F. Cooper Mohicans xviii, We are not about to 
start on a squirrel hunt..but to outlie for days and nights, 
and to stretch across a wilderness. 

2. intr, Yo lie stretched out, to cxtend. 

1876 Brownine /usgah-Sights t. i, How I see all of it, 
Life there, outlying. 

3. trans. Yo lie beyond or on the outside of. 

1873 Geutl. \/ag. Oct. 383 The forests that outlay the broad 
agoons of the river. 1882 Burton & Cameron Gold Coast 
Sor Gold (1883) 1. i. 15 Next morning showed us to port the 
Cone of Maritimo: it outlies Marsala. 

Outlie:, 2.2 [f. Ovr- 18+ Liz v.27] 
ontdo in lying. 

1597 Donne Suz. iv. 47 In which he can. .outlie either Jovius 
or Surius, or botb together. 1653 Gataker Vind. Annot. 
Jer. tog He doth in them out-ly.,the Devil himself the 
Father of lies. 1740 Garrick Lying Valett. ii, Yo..deceive 
his mistress, outlie her chamber-maid, and yet be paid for thy 
honesty! 1855 Macautay //ist, Eng. xviii. 1V, 144 He had 
now, they said, outlied himself, 

Outlier. [Ovur- 8.] ; 

1. One who lies (2. ¢. sleeps or lodges) out, i.e. 
in the open air, or away from a place with which 
he is connected by business or otherwise. 

1676 D’Urrey Mad. Fickle i. i. (1677) 11 Out-liers, comers, 
and goers. 1705 STANHOPE /araphr, III. 201 He dispatches 


trans. 


trans, To 
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anotber Message to the Highways and Hedges, to fetch in 
all the Outlyers. @1742 BentLey Lett. 59 (R.) The party... 
sent messengers to all their outliers within twenty miles of 
Cambridge to come to their election. 1866 V. § QV. 19 May 
421/t Outliers are soldiers (generally inarried men) who, 
when there is not sufficient barrack accommodation, receive 
an allowance..and provide themselves with lodgings. 

b. One that lies outside the pale, an outsider. 

1690 D'Urrey Collin's Walk Avijb, Every worthy and 
true English Protestant of the Establish’d Church (for 
I have no hopes of tbe Outlyers). 1826 Lams Lett., to 
Bernard Burton 147, 1 do not know how friends will relish 
it, but we outlyers, honorary friends, like it very well. 

ce. An animal that lies outside the house, fold, or 
park; esp. an outlying deer. 

@a1658 CLEVELAND Geu. Poewuts etc. (1677) 157 It is but 
Trifling sport for you to pull down an Out-lyer, unless you 
leap the Pale and let slip at the Herd, 1892 Aixsuie Lavi! 
of Burns 37 (E. D. D.) It wauken’d burdies frae the bough, 
An’ outlyers frae their lair. 

2. a. ‘A stone not taken from a quarry, but 
lying ont in the field in a detached state’ (Jam.) ; 
a boulder. Also +outlair. Sv. 

1610 Bureh Rec. Aberdeen (Spalding Club) 11. 300 The 
keaping slane to be of outlairis, frie wark, and boulted with 
irne, 1807 J. Hatt 7rav. Scot. 11. 333 Vhere is, in the 
parish of Ordiquhill, a large outlier of lime stone some tons 
weight, and no lime-rock to be found near it. 1846 Wricut 
Ess. Mid. Ages tk. xvii. 210 On a black moor called Mon- 
stone Edge, is a huge moor-stone or outlier. 

b. Geol. A portion or mass of a geological 
formation lying 772 sz¢« at a distance froin the main 
body to which it originally belonged, the interven- 
ing patt having been 1emoved by denndation. 

1833 Lyett Princ. Geol. 111. Gloss. 76 When a portion of 
a sIratum occurs at some distance detached from the general 
Mass .. some practical mineral surveyors call it an outlier, 
and the term is adopted in geological language. 1854 H. 
Mitrer Sch. & Schat. viii. (1857) 160 There lies in the Firth 
beyond, an outlier of the Lias. 1889 Crott Ste//ar Evolu- 
ffon 55 Occasional outliers of conglomerate on the High- 
land side cf the fault. ; 

ce. generally. An outlying portion or member of 
anything, detached from the main mass, body, or 
system to which it belongs. 

1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps ii. 54 Interrupted..by great 
mountain outliers, isolated or branching from the central 
chain. 1854 R. G. Latuam Races of Russia 39 Outlyers 
from the neighbouring Government of [’sthonia, 1881 G. 
Auten Vignettes fr. Nature, Fall of the Year, Austialia 
reniains an isolated outlier of Asia to the present day. 

3. Fishing, A sct-line, out-line. U..S. 

+ Ou-tliggand. Cés. [dial. form of Ovr- 
LYING ffl.a.] An outlying portion. 

1587 Ilarrison Exgland 1. xiv.in flolinshed 73/1 A parcell 
of Monmouthshire, being an outliggand. /did. 82/2 Betweene 
Denbighshire, and the outliggand of Flintshire. 

+Outligger!, outlicker. Aaut.Ods. Forms: 
a. 5,8 outhgger, 5 -lygger, owtlegger, 6 out- 
leger, 7-8 -lager, 8 -leager, -layer. 8. 6 outlicar, 
7-8 -licker, 8 -leaker; 7 -looker. [Prob. a dial. 
form of outlier (cf. LIGGER sé.), subsequently cor- 
rupted in various ways by those to whom the dial. 
/rg, to lie, was unknown. Du. has analogons uses 
of uitlegger, -ligger ‘outlier’; but the later date 
of this prevents it (notwithstanding Dampier's 
assertion: see scnse 2) from being viewed as the 
source of the Eng. word. 

Du. witlegger ‘outlier’ appears in Kilian, 1599, only in 
the sense of ‘stationary guard-ship lying out tn front of a 
port, etc.” From 1671 (Wilsen Scheeps-d0uw 55 a) it is found 
nia sense akin tor below. ‘The ‘ outrigger’ of the Indian 
suas (sense 2) is described in Du. works from ¢ 16c0 without 
any name; in Valentijn Oud en Nieuw Oost Iudien 1. 2 
(1724) it is called w/er& (i.e. wing), the name still in common 
use; but beside it the name xwétlegger is found in Dutch 
dictionaries of the rgthc, (Twent Zee:maus Woordeud. 147b, 
1813, etc.) Thns, so far as yet known, both usesof uitlegger 
are later than the corresponding senses of the Eng. word.} 

1. A spar projecting from a vessel to extend some 
sail, or to make a greater angle for some rope, etc.; 
esp. a. A long and stout spar extended from the 


poop to haul down the mizen-sheet. 

0, 1481-90 Howard Househ. Bhs. (Roxb.) 23 Stuff of the 
lIenete.. Item, a pompe. .anout lygger .j. tope mast : a chest 
with gonne stones. 1485 Naval Acc. Hen, VII (1896) 51 
Outliggers..j, Bitakles..j, Pumps..ij. 1495 /d/d_ 156 Owte 
lyggers for the Sterne of asmale ship. /du/.272 Owtleggers 
at Sterne..j. 1558 W. Towrson in Hakluyt Vay. (1589) 124 
By the euill worke of his men the shippe fell aboorde of vs.. 
and the shippes wailes were broken with her outleger. 

B. 1594 N. Downton in Hakluyt Vey. (1599) I]. 1. 200 
Whereby the ship fell to the sterne of the out-licar of the 
Carack, which (being a piece of timber) so wounded her fore- 
saile, that they sayd they could come nomore tofight. 1625 
Nomenclator Naval/s (Harl. MS. 2301), Ye Out-Licker. Is 
a small pecce of timber (some two or three yardes long as 
they have occasion to vse il) and it is made fast to the top 
of the Poope and so standes right out asterne. [1644 Man- 
WayrinG Sea-man's Dict. expands this greatly, and says 
‘The use of this is to hale-downe the Missen’. Hence in 
Pintiaps 1674, CHamBers Cyc/. 1727, etc.) 1626 Capt. Siti 
Aceid. Vine. Scanten 29 Trie her with a crose jacke, bowse 
it vp with the outlooker. 

b. A spar to thrust out the breast-back-stays : 
= OUTRIGGER 1¢. ; : 
1731 Carr. W. Wricteswortu A/S. Log-bh. of the Lyell 
1 May, This morning got outlickers out tn the Tops, and 

the David out forward for a lower outhcker. | ; 

2. A contrivance used with canoes in the Indian 


17-2 


OUTLIGGER. 


and Pacific Oceans to prevent capsizing under a 
press of sail; = OUTRIGGER 2. 

1697 Damrizrr Voy. I. 299 Along the belly-side of the 
Boat, parallel with it at about 6 or 7 foot distance, lies 
another.. being a Log of very light Wood, almost as long as 
the great Boat,..there are two Bamboas..by the help of 
which the little Boat is made firm and contiguous to the 
other. .These are generally called by the Dutch, and by the 
English from them, Outlagers {ed. 1729 out-layers]. /did. 
492 We had a good substantial Mast, and a inat Sail, and 
good Outlagers lasht very fast and firm on each side.. made 
of strong poles. 1727 A. Hamitton WVew Acc, &. Ind. 1. 
XNAXVIil. 71 Fitted them (Canoaes) with Out-leagers to keep 
them from over-turning,..but in the Way one of the Boats 
lost her Out-leager, and drowned all her Crew. 1744 A. 
Dosss Hudson's Bay 68 To prevent even these Canoes from 
oversetting, by Outlagers or hlown Bladders fixed to their 
Sides. 1747 W. Horstey ood (1748) 11. 391 These Vessels 
are built on one Side upright as a Wall;..on the Wall Side, 
are laid small Poles, called Out-Liggers by the Sea-men. 
1755 Amory J/enz. (1766) I]. 156 wote, This kind of boat is 
four foot hroad..the greatest danger is its oversetting, and 
this may always be prevented..by placing two men on the 
windward outlayer. 

8B. 1707 W. Fusnect Voy. viii. 2238-9 They had two long 
Poles put out of one side..at the end of which was a long 
piece of Plank..of the same shape, and about one fourth of 
the bigness of the bottom of the Boat. This piece..altogether, 
is called the Out-leaker. This is always the Weather-side ; 
and the use of it is to keep the Boat from over-setting. 

+Ouwtligger 2. Oss. [f. Our-+LiccER.] In 
Reaping, One who made bands for the sheaves and 
laid the corn in them for the binder. So + Out- 
ligging v0/. sb. or pfl.a. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 49 An outligger carryeth 
only one loome to the field, and that is..an outligginge 
rake, or a gatheringe rake. /2?¢., A good outligger is 
knowne by followinge close vnto him that shee gathereth 
after, and likewise by makinge of her bandes; for some 
outliggers twine theire bandes, and others againe make 
them of pulled corne. 

Out-lighten to Out-limn: sce Out-. 

Outline (av'tlein), 56. [f. Our- 3+ Line sd.2] 

1. pl. The lines, real or apparent, by which a figure 
is defined or bounded in the plane of vision; the 
sum of these lines forming the contour of a figure. 

1662 Evetyn Chalcogr. 1. v. 109 Penning the Contours, 
and out lines with a more even and acute touch. 1718 
Gitpon Art Poetry 1.227 Who is it that draws the Out- 
lines? Why the Master-Painter, and Journeymen fill them 
up with Colours, Shades, and Lights. 1753 Hocartu 4 zal. 
Beauty g The true and full idea of what is call'd the out- 
lines of a figure. 1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. xiii. 11. 301 
Charmed hy the bold outlines and rich tints of the hills. 
1878 HuxLey Physiogr. xix. 334 Suppose the outlines of the 
Various countries of the world depicted on a globular bladder. 

sing. The contour or outer boundary thus 


defined. 

1828 Scott 7. J/. Perth xxiii, He lifted up his eyes, and 
beheld in the distance the black outline of a gallows. 1860 
Tyxoate Géac. 1. ii. 21 A mountain wall projected its jagged 
outline against the sky. 1856 G. Macvonalo Aun. QO 
Netghb. xii. (1878) 243 Neither could see more than the 
other’s outline. fig. 1876 Geo. Eriot Dan. Der. IV. li. 18 
She said, in a low melodious voice, with syllables which had 
what might be called a foreign but agreeable outline. 

2. A sketch or drawing in which an object is 
represented by lines of contour without shading. 

1735 H. Jacos H’ks. 391 Carracio, esteem'd for Contours, 
or Out-Lines, at Bologna. 1799 G. Smitu Laboratory 11. 
32 If your pattern is only an out-line, it will be the better, 
as you will finish your piece alter it with more ease. 
1858 Free-hand Drawing (Nimmo) 53 The outlines and 
finished views of these casts are given separately. 

b. fz outline, with only the outline drawn, 
represented, or visible. 

1814 Scott Ld. of /sles v. vii, Carrick shore, Dim seen in 
outline faintly blue. 1844 Lp. HouGuton Alem. of Many 
Scenes, Death of Day 164 The hills in clear outline. . Stand 
forth. A/od. The figure of a horse drawn in outline. A map 
of England showing the counties in outline merely. 

3. A rough draught or general sketch in words ; 
a description, giving a general idea of the whole, 
but leaving details to be filled in. 

1759 STERNE Tr, Shandy 1. xxiii, There are others again, 
who will draw a man’s character from no other helps... but 
merely from his evacuations ;—but this often gives a very 
incorrect outline. 1795 L. Murray Eug. Grau. Introd. 8 
A distinct general view, or outline, of all the essential parts 
of the study. 1865 R.W. Dae Yew. Temp. xix. (1877) 217, 
I have given a bare outline of the contents of this passage. 

b. in //. The main features or leading charac- 
teristics of any subject ; the general principles. 

1710 STEELE 7atler No. 182 ?6 His Drama at present has 
only the Our-Lines drawn. 1751 Hume sss. & Treat. (1777) 
Il. 249 The faint rudiments, at least, or out-lines, of a 
general distinction between actions. 1864 Pusey Lect?. 
Daniel 1876) 157 All, who speak of that division, agree in 
the great outlines. 

+4. The outer line, the border line. Obs. rare. 

1695 Brackmore 7. Art. 11, 624 The shining Squadrons 
fly Vo th’ Out-lines, and the Frontiers of the Sky. 

5. Fishing. A set-line or ledgcr-line. U7 S. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as outline-drawing, -nap, 
-shetch; outline stiteh, in Embroidery, stitch 
used to indicate an outline, sfec. = stem stitch. 

1859 Gutuick & Times /aint. 47 Delicate and finely un- 
dulating outline drawing, 1865 Luspock Preh. Times vii. 
(1569) 232 The facts already ascertained .. supply us with 
the elements of an outline sketch 1882 J. Cotuier Primer 
of Art 25 When the boundaries of an object are represented 
apart from its other qualities, the process is called outline 
drawing. 188. Weidon's Pract. Needlewhk. 1. 7/1 Crewel 
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or Stem Stitch, also called Outline Stitch. is the chief and { 


most-used stitch for crewel work. 189. Frul. Decoratize | 
Needlewk., Ser. 1. No. 12. 4 ‘The Bayeux Outline Stitch 
consists simply of one laid strand tied down. J/od. The 
use of outline maps in teaching geography. 

Outline (autlain), v. [1. prec. sb.] 

1. ¢rans. To draw or trace the exterior line of; 


to draw in outline. 
¢1790 Imison Sch. Art I]. 28 Having outlined the folds, 
and the other parts of drapery, you may next attempt the 
shadowing your figure. 1853 Ruskin Stones Ven, 11. iii. 
§ 28. 46 The ornament is merely outlined upon them with 
a fine incision. 1886 Corpett Fall of Asgard 1.12 Two 
fierce dragons were outlined on its haft. 
b. To indicate or define the outline of; in fa. 


(fle. having the outline sharply defined to the eye. 
1817 L. Hunt Poems, On the Avon, All things appear 
Strong outlined in the spacious atmosphere. 1849 ALB, 
Sautnu Pottleton Leg. (repr.) 176 The great room was out- 
lined with laurel leaves. 1884 Havfer's AJag. Jan. 197'1 
White marble crosses. ., outlined against the blue sky. 1889 
Times 14 Nov. 5/4 The Imperial yacht is ontlined with 
lights, producing a charming effect. 189. Fri Decora- 
tive Needlewk. Ser. u. No. 12. 13 A line of the finest gold 
thread might outline everything. 
ec. To trace or ascertain the outline of (an area’. 
18390 Wature 30 Oct. 651 It has not yet been found pos: 
sible to outline exactly the eastern limit of the sea. 1898 
P. Manson 7rop, Diseases xxiii. 355 Careful outlining of 
the upper and lower boundaries {of the area) may discover 
a limited and dome-like increase in one direction. 
2. To describe the broad outlines or main features 


of; to skctch in general terms. 

1855 Motctey Dutch Rep. Introd. (1858) 40 The early 
progress of the religious reformation .. will be outlined in 
a separate chapter. 1880 Daily News 18 Dec., The scheme 
outlined in Mr. Bright's speech. 

Hence Ou'tlined ///.a.; Outlining 77. sb, and 


ppl. a. 


1798 W. Taycor in .Jonthly Rev. XXVI1.249 Accompanied 
with outlined engravings of their leading works. 1853 
Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxi. (1856! 273 An outlined ridge of 
doubtful mountain land. 1883 Athenzum 17 Nov. 643/2 
The beautiful outlining which characterizes (the) etchings. 
1896 Darly News 23 Oct. 2/2 Only fragmentary pillars and 
remnants of outlining walls. .remain. 

Outlinear (outlinzi:), @ [f£ Ovrnine sé. 
after LinEar.] Of the nature of an outline. 

1835 Fraser's Alag. X11. 66, I have..given this outlinear 
sketch of my life. 1858 Trexcn Sy2on. N. T. viii. (1876) 27 
The substantial as opposed to the shadowy and outlinear. 

Out-linger to Out-list: see Ourt-. 

Outlive (autliv), 7 [OvT- 18, 17.] 

1. trans. Of a person: To live longer than (another 
person); to survive; also, to live longer than (a 
thing lasts). 

1472 Rolls of Parit. V1.234/2 Incas hereafter it happen you 
..tooutleve our seid Sovereigne Lord. 1560 Bisce (Genev.) 
Judy. ii. 7 All the daies of the Elders that outlyued Ioshua. 
1695 BrackmMorE Pr. Arth. iv. 341 Asham'd his Country's 
Freedom to out-live. 171z Aopison Sfect. No. 72 P11 The 
Senior Member has out-lived the whole Cluh twice over. 
1880 McCartny Own Trmes 1V. \vii. 253 He had out-lived 
nearly all his early friends and foes. 

b. Ofathing: To endure longer than; to outlast. 
¢1600 SHaxs. Son. lv, Not marble, nor the gilded 
monuments Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme. 
2706 Estcourt Fair Examp. iw. i. 51 When Guilt outlives 
the Sence of Shame. 1813 J. THomson Lect. /nflam. 229 
The Taliacotian art does not, however, appear to have long 
outlived its author in Italy. 1865 Licutroot Ga/. (1874) 13 
The character of a nation even outlives its language. 

2. To live through or beyond (a specified time). 

1657 S. Purcuas Pol. Flying-/ns. 39 Not one will out-live 
October. 1726-31 Wacpron /s/e Alan (1865) 67 He is sure 
not to out-live three days. 1867 Max Miter Chips (1880) 
INI. 334 The mammoth..did not outlive the age of bronze. 

b. To live through or beyond (a certain state or 
experience) ; to pass through; to outgrow. 

1641 J. Jackson 7rue Evang. T.1. 63 How many have 
out-lived their piety. 1775 Jounson Let. fo Mrs. Thrale 
13 July, They have outlived the age of weakness. 1806 
Naval Chron. XV. 266 The A/ontaguz having ..outlived the 
hurricane. 1887 Lowett Desnocr. etc. 42 ‘he world has 
outlived much, and will outlive a great deal more. 

+3. intr. To survive. Obs. 

1588 Suaxs. 77¢. A.n1. iii. 132 But when ye haue the hony 
we desire, Let not this Waspe out-liue vs both to sting. 

4. trans, To excel in (virtuous) living. 

1833 MacraoyeN in Congreg. Vear-5k. 58 Bishop Burnet 
gave his clergy the ., advice that if they wished Dissent to 
cease, they must cut-live, out-labour, out-preach Dissenters. 

Hence Outli-ved, Outli'ving f//. adjs., Out- 
liver, a survivor. 

1800 Lams Lett., to AJanning 55 The prattle of age, and 
outlived importance. 1580 Hottysaxo 77eas. Fr. Tong, 
Survivant, the outliuer. 2615 G. Sanpys 7rav. 186 ‘The 
out-liuer becomming a conuert to their religion. 1630 Mic- 
ton Passion 7 In Wintry solstice like the shortn’d light 
Soon swallow'd up in dark and long out-living night. | 

Ou't-li:ving, ppl. a. rare. [OvT- 10.) That 
lives out; living outside a country, city, college, etc. | 

1765 W. Gorpon Gex. Counting-ho, 365 No foreigner or | 
out-living trader. : | 

Ou't-lo:dging, 54. [Ovr-1.] A lodging or 
domicile situated outside a certain limit. 

1642 Fuiter oly & Prof. St. 1. xiv. 103 As for out- 
lodgings (.. necessary evils ..) he rather tolerates then ap- 
proves them. /é/d. xx. 130 He counts it a disgrace... that 
we..should not know the out-lodgings of the same house, | 

So Ou't-lo:dging #//. a. [Ovur- ro], lodging out- | 
side, having one’s quarters outside a certain limit. | 


OUTLOPER. 


1647 Futter Good Th, in Worse T. (1841) 118 Out-lodging 
deer are seldom seen to be so fat as those which keep them. 
selves within the park. 

Outlook (owtluk), sd. [Our- 7.] 

1. The act or practice of looking out; a looking 
forth or abroad, esp. for observation or discovery ; 
vigilant watch. /27. and fig. On the outlook, on 
the look-out, on the watch for what may turn up. 

1815 Scott Guy Af, iv, What cheer, brother? You seem 
on the outlook, eh? 1820 — J/onast. xxii, Ihe means of 
ascending it as a place of out-look. 1851 Ruskin Stones 
Ven. I. xvi. § 11 The best windows for outlook are, of course, 
oriels and bow windows. 1862 SkEtton Wuge Crit. i. 46 
Jackdaws ..on the out-look for plunder. 1895 United 
Service Mag. July 429 The failure of the Egyptians to keep 
an adequate outlook at night. 

b. Vigilance, watclifulness. 

1879 G. Macponaip Sir Gibbie 1. xi. 162 They had a sharp 
expression of outlook and readiness. 

4. A place from or by which a view is obtained ; 
a look-out. 

1667 WatrRHouse Fire Lond. 97 The innocent eyes, those 
Casements and out-looks of the tender heart. 1877 Tal MAGE 
Sern. 29: He sent his servant to the outlook of the 
mountain to see if there were any signs of rain. 1878 
Foster P/ys. 1v. vi. 567 Viewed from the distant outlook. 

3. The vicw or prospect from a place or point. 

(1828 CarLyLe in Froude Life (1882) I]. 25 One might have 
sickened and grown melancholy over such an outlook. 1850 
Kincstey A/t. Locke ii, The dreary outlook of chimney. 
topsandsnioke, 1891 E. Peacock WV. Brendon \1. 116 Vhere 
Was a picturesque outlook on all sides. 

b. A mental view or survey. 

1742 Youxnc N7. Th. vu 1152 Above Applause; Which 
owes to Man’s short Out-look all its Charmes. 1886 Symonos 
Renaiss. It., Cath. React. (1898) VII. viil. 30 His [Tasso’s] 
outlook over life was melancholy. 

e. The prospect for the tuture. 

1832 Macautay in Trevelyan Zz/e (1876) I. v. 324 My 
political outiook is very gloomy. 1889 JEssore Coming of 
Friars iv. 178 They took a much more sober view of the 
outlook than the populace did. 

4. attrib., as outlook box, post, tower, window. 

1851 Ruskin Stones Wen. I. xvi. § 11 Vhe earth and the 
doings upon it being the chief object in outlook windows. 
1875 W. Meicwraitn Guide Wigtownshire 65 Perhaps 
burgh Head was an out-look station of the old sea-rovers. 
1897 Daily News 24 Dec. 2/5 Both outlook glasses were 
smashed, and the driver and stoker narrowly escaped injury. 

Outlook, wv. (Ovt- 18c¢, 17, 15, 14.] 

1. trans. Vo overcome or disconcert by looking ; 
to look or stare down; to outstare. 

1595 SHAKS. Fohn v. ii, 115 To out-looke Conquest, and to 
winne renowne E’en in the iawes of danger and of death. 
1600 Hrerwooo 1st Pt. Faw. /V Whs, 1874 1.27 They think 
they can outlook our truer looks. 1707 Norris 7reat. 
Humility v. 220, 1 do not..endeavour to look big and great, 
or outlook others hy a confident assurance. 

+ 2. To look beyond. Obs. 

1655 H. Vaucuan Silex Sc., Departed Fr.v, What mysteries 
do lie beyond thy dust, Could man outlook that mark ! 

+3. To look out, to select by looking. foe. 

a 1687 Cotton Angler's Ballad i. Poems (1689) 76 Away 
to the Brook, All your Tackle out look. 

+4. To outdo in looks or appearance. Obs. 

1731 Mrs. Detaxy Lett., to Alrs. A. Granville 295 No- 
body's equipage outlooked our’s except my Lord Lieu- 
tenant's, but in every respect I must say Mrs. Clayton’s 
outsbines her neighbours. 

5. tntr. To look out or forth, poet. 

1888 R. Bucuanan Crty of Dream xu. 248, | saw those three 
wan Shapes Outlooking from the greenness of the woods. 

Out-looker, variant of OurLiGGER! 1, 

Ou't-loo:ker. rare. [Ovt- 8.] One who looks 
out or abroad. 

1637 Breton Packet Lett. (1879) 43/2 They may be 
kinde, but not constant, and Loue loues no out-lookers. 

So Ou 'tloo:king vé/. sb. [OUT- 9], a looking forth 
or abroad; Ap/. a. [OvT- 10], that looks out. 

1610 MarkHaM AMasterp. 1. cit. 204 An out-looking eye. 
1850 BusHNELL God 12 Christ i 22 The outlooking of His 
intelligence. 

+Ou't-loose. Obs. nonce-wd. ([Out- 7% 
A meaus of escape (from an obligation, duty, etc.). 

a 1654 SELDEN 7ib/e-t. (Arb.) 39 1f we once come to leave 
that out-loose, as to pretend Conscience against Law, who 
knows what inconvenience may follow? /ézd.78 In the new 
Oath it runs (whereas I believe in my Conscience, &c. I will 
assist thus and thus) that (whereas) gives me an Outloose, 
for if 1 do not believe so, for ought I know, I swear not at all. 

+ Ou'tlope. Ols. Also7-loape. [app.ad. Du. 
zztloop, in Kilian wztloop, a run out, an excursion. ] 
A run out; a sally, an excursion; = OUTLEaP sd. 

1603 FLorio /ontaigne nu. x. (1632) 228 Excursusgue breves 
tentat, ‘Outlopes sometimes he doth assay, But very short, 
and ashe may’. 1630 J. Tayvtor (Water P.) Facke-a-lent 
Wks, 1.118/2 It cannot be but that so mighty a Monarch as 
he, hath his inroades and his outloapes. 

+Ou'tlo:per. Obs. rare-}. [app. ad. Du. zit- 
looper, in Kilian zutlooper ‘excursor’; but cf. 
INTERLOPER.] One who makes a run ont; e. g. on 
a voyage of adventure. 

1583 in Hakluyt Joy. (1599) I]. 1. 173 Touching any out- 
lopers of our [English] nation, which may happen to come 
Uhither to traffike, you are not to suffer, but to imprison the 
chiefe officers, and suffer the rest not to trafke at any time. 

Out-lord : see OvT- 22. 

Out-loud. The phrase (read) ou? loud some- 
times hyphened ; esp. a/f77b. 

1844 L. Hunt /mag. & Fancy Pref. 4 In reading out- 
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OUTLOVE. 


loud. 1899 Spectator 20 May 71% [The] Look .. deserves 
a solemn vut-loud reading. , 
Outlo-ve, v. [Ovr-18,21.] ¢razs. To outdo 


or surpass in loving. 

1614 Tomuis A /bumazar u. vii. in Hazl, Dodsley X1. 348 
She cannot outlove me, nor you outfriend me. @1711 Kex 
Sion Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 409 They..to out-love each other 
co-inclin'd. 1847 Emerson Nepr. Men, Shaks. Wks. (1901) 
192/t What lover has he not outloved? What sage has he 


not outseen ? 
Outlung, v. [Ovr- 21.) trans. To surpass 


in lung-power ; to outdo in shouting. 

1766 Westey I} &s. (1872) XIII. 2153 They will outface and 
outlung you. 1890 Universal Rev. Dec. 519 Confident that 
he can out-lung and out-last his own generation. 


Outlu'stre, v. [Ovr-21.] frans. Tosurpass 
in lustre, to ontshine. 

r6rr Suaxs. Cyd. 1. iv.78 As that Diamond of yours out- 
Iusters shany I haue beheld. 1653 Fuccer Ch. f7est. ut. ii. 
§ 43 This Henry of Bloys..outlustred tlie other as far, as an 
extraordinary Ambassador doth a Leger of the same Nation. 
1809 M. A. Biancur Levity 4 Sorrow I. 176, 

Ou tly, a/v. Obs. exc. dial. [f. Our adv, + -LY?.] 

1. Out and ont, uttcrly, completely. 

€1290 Beket 383 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 117 Pe furste tyne pat 
seint thomas ovtliche lim with seide, Hit was for be king 
ajen pouere Men dude onriziful dede. 123.. Chron. X. 
Glouc, (Rolls) 1513 (M3. B) Al is herte outliche ].17S. A. 
onliche, 3/S. 8. outturly] on hire on he caste. 24%. 492045 
(Ms. B) Pe hyssop .. outlych |v. 77. outerliche, onlich] yt 
wyb seyde. 1789 Ross Melenore 43 But three haill days 
were outly come and guen. 1855 Kowinson Whitby Closs., 
Outly, thoroughly, out-and-out. 

2. Outwardly, externally. 

tggt Syivester De Gartas 1, ii. 167 It but the Form dis- 
guises In hundred fashions, and the Substances .. Inly, or 
Outly, neither win nor leese, 1876 [VAitby Gloss., Ovterly, 
or Ootly,,.externally. 

Outlygger: see OvTLIGGER! Obs, 

Outlying ‘autloiin,, psl.a@. [Ovrt- 10.] 

1, Lying or situated outside certain limits; hence 
fg. extrinsic, extraneons. Ofa beast: That makes 
its lair outside a park or enclosure. 

1663 Davoren J) 7/d Gallant u. ii, Just in the condition of 
an out-lying deer, that's beaten from his walk for offering to 
tut. 1689-90 Temrre £ss., //ervic Virtue v. Wks. 1720 I. 
220 The last Survey I proposed of the Four outlying (or, if 
the Learned so please to call them, barbarous) [¢mpires, 
was that of the Arabians. 1705 HickerRinoite J’riesfcr M1. 
iii. 36 If this be the Church of England, all the Laity are 
out of the Pale of the Church, like out-lying Deer that are 
out of the Park, and subject to be worryed by every Dg 
or Devj!. 1852 Ansrep Channel JsZ. 1. ii. (ed. 2) 37 These 
distances do not include the outlying rocks. 18.. M. Parni- 
Son in Wer. (1335) 136, | wasted time over outlying classics, 
which did not form part of the degree list. 

2. Lying at a distance from the centre of an area; 
remote, out-of-the-way; living at a distance froin 
centres of population. 

1689-90 Trmrie £ss., Heroic Virtue i. Wks. 1720 1. 196 
Some of these out-lying Parts of the World. 287% ‘l'ytor 
Prim, Cult. 1. 41 Instances of civilized men takiog to a 
wild life in outlying districts of the world. 1888 Lurcox 
Lives 12 Gd. Men I. xii. 396 The example was taken up 
by remote outiying purislies. 


+ Ou'tma:king, vé/.5. Obs. [Ovt-9] The 


‘making out’ or discernment of the sense. 

1680 G. Hickes Spirit af Popery 19 They ought to believe 
the naked Word, when there was no appearance of its out- 
making. 1681 R. Freminc Fulfill. Script. (1801) I. 37 The 
performance and outmaking of the Scripture. 1728 ees 
ALEXANDER Axtobiog. in Covenanters tn South (1856) 349 
Then I found the outmaking of that word in Isaiah, I wiil 


extend peace to her like a river. 
+Outman, sd. Obs. [Ovt- 2.] A dweller 


without the bounds; an outsider; a meinber of 
an ott-company, one whose work is outside, 

1493 Charter in A. Laing Lindores Abbcy & Newburgh 
XViL (1876) 180 We ordane that no outman be maid burges 
but consent of the said abbot & convent. ¢1570 Durham 
Depos. (Surtees) 116 Sir Thomas ..dyd rebuke this examinate 
for making any busynes in that parish, being an out man. 
1793 SMratoN Ldystone L. § tor Every out-man to take all 
Opportunities of landing upon the rock to work. 1890 

ERGUSON ¢/ist. Cumnbld, xii. 217 No outman was to bring 
flesh to the market unless he also brought the skin. 

Ontma‘n, v. rare. [Ovr- 21.] 

1. ¢rans. To surpass in number of men, to out- 


number. 

1691 Deturt Providences of God (1694) 111 We out-tunn’d, 
out-gunn'd, and out-mann'd them. 

2. To outdo as a man, to excel in manly qualities. 

18.. CartyLy (Ogilvie 1882), In gigantic ages, finding 
quite other men to outian and outstrip. 

Outmanceu'vre,-ver,v. [OvT-18.] fraus. 
To ontdo in manceuvring ; to get the better of by 
superior strategy. 

1799 Sirk T. Trousripce 18 May in Nicolas Disp. Nelson 
(1835) III. 357 xofe, I will out-nanazuvre him there and 
push him hard too, 1833 Marrvat PP, Simple xivi, | 
mean to fight these fellows under sail, and out-manc:uvre 
them, if Ican. 1837 Mew Afonthly Mag. L. 204 He con- 
trived to outmanceuvre all her manceuvres, 

Outmantle to Outmapped: sce Our-. 

Outmarch, 54. (Ovr- 7.) A march out 
upon an expedition ; an advance. 

1847 Grotk Greece 1. xxxiv. III. 230 The adventures .. on 
the out-march and the home-march. 1849 /6fd. 11. Ixxxvii. 
XI. 436 To meet Philip in any of his stidden out-marches. 
1900 Daily News 5 Jan. 5/7 The Canadian Contingent had 
for the out-inarch been placed in waggons. 
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Ontma‘rch, v. [Ovrt-18.] “ans. To outdo 
or outstrip in marching; to march faster or farther 


than; to march so as to leave behind. 

1647 CLarennon //ist. Reb. 1. § 40 The Horse had out. 
marched the Foot. 1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) II. xvi. i. 
446 He would upon any emergency out-march his baggage. 
1870 Daily News 27 Vec., The Germans have hitherto out- 
marched the French in this war. 

Out-mark to Out-mate: see OUT-. 


Outma'ster, v. [Ovut- 18b.] srans. 
overcome in a contest for mastery. 

1799 H. Guexey Cupid & Psyche vi. 12 E'en in her shroud 
outmasters |ed, 2, o’ermasters| fear. 1860 Suites Self-Help 
vii. x71 Though your force be less than another's, you equal 
and outmaster your opponent if you continue it longer and 
concentrate it more. 

{[Out- 18b.] ¢rans. To be 


Outma‘tch, v. 
more than a match for; to prove superior to; to 
stirpass, outdo, 

1603 Breton Dignitie Man (1879) 13/2 In labour the 
Oxe will out-toile him, and in subtiltie the Foxe will out- 
match him. 1845 Emity Bronte fathering J/eights xxi. 
183 You'll own that I've out-matched Hindley there. 1885 
Manch, Exam. 18 Mar. 5/1 Vheir collective strength enor- 
mously outmatches ours. 

Out-match, at Cricket, etc. : see OUT a. 3. 

Outmea’sure,v. [UvT- 18c, or 21.]  frans. 
To exceed in measure or extent. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. v. xviti. 260 To attempt 
perpetuall motions, and engines whose revolutions. .might 
outlast the exemplary mobility, and outmeasure time it 
selfe, 1806 W. Tavior in dan. Rev. 1V. 110 Such masses 
of property, as will outmeasure the estates of Russian 
nobles. 1837 .Vezw Monthly Mag. XLIX. 478 There are 
some days that might outmeasure years. 

+ Ou'tmer, a. Obs. Aiso 5 -mere. 
of Uraer: cf. utmest, Urmost.]  Onter. 

¢ 1400 f’7y1er g Mi soule be fillid as wip inner fatnesse & 
outmer fatnes. a rq10 Hiyclif's Brble Matt. vil. 12 But 
the sones of the rewme schulen be cast out in to vtiner 
Je. 27. vttermere, JS. 22277. 5017(a 1410) outinere] derknessi>. 

Out-merchant to Out-Mormon: see Ovr-. 

Outmost (ou'tméust, -mdst), a. Also 4-mest. 
{In origin, an altered form of wfmest, UTMosT, 
assimilated to the positive OuT. Isolated instances 
of this assimilation appear in ME., but oetmost 
was hardly an established fonn till after 1550. 
Between 1375 and 1675, it gradually supplanted 
utmost in the literal sense as superlative of oxt, 
in which it is synonyinous with oufermost.] 

1. Most outward, inost external, situated farthest 
ont; farthest from the inside or centre ; outermost. 

13. Coer de L. 2931 That outemeste walle was doun caste. 
a1390 Wyclif’s Bible Num. xaii. 39 (MS. Bodl. 959) The 
cytee, that was in the outmost [v. rr. vtmost, vttermoost) 
coost of hiskyngdom. 1565 SrarceTon tr. Bede's fist. Ch. 
Lng. 130 b, This Nonne was alone .. in the outmost places 
of the monasterie. 1578 Basister /fist. Man v. 83 The 
first |coat] which is outmost groweth not stietely to the 
body of the kidneys. 1607 Markuam Cavad. 1. (1617) 28 
His outmost teeth of each side haue little black holes in the 
top of them. 7653 Watton Alagler iv. 110 Lay the out- 
most part of your feather next to your hook. 1707 Curios. 
in Husb, & Gard. 31 Vhe first or outmost Skin is called the 
Cuticle. 1810 Scorr Lady of L. v. xii, Far past Clan- 
Alpine’s outmost guard. 1882 Farrar Larly Chr. 1. 422 
note, In the Yemple all might enter the outmost court. 

b. ‘The seuse ‘inost out’, ‘farthest out’ is often 
inseparable from that of ‘inost remote’, ‘ farthest 


off’, utmost, uttermost, extreme. 

156: ‘I. Norton Calvin's tust, Table Script. Quotat., 
Even unto the outmost parts of the earth. 1570 Levins 
Manip, 176/14 Outmoste, extremus. 1677 tre Dullinger's 
Decades (1392) 10 From the very outmost endes of the 
worlde. 

ec. ellipt. The extremest part, the extremity. 

1634 Peacitam Gentl. Exerc. 1, xix. 63 Aristotle called it 
corporis extremitatem, the extremitie or outmost of a body. 

+2. Final; most complete; = UrMmosr a. 2, 3. Obs. 

1447 Kolls of Parlt, V. 138/2 Greved, to ther outinost 
destruction, 1587 T. Hucnes A/isfort. Arthur iu. iii, Loe, 
here the last and outmost worke for blades. 

+b. e/lpt. The utinost point, degree, or limit ; 
esp. in phr. 40 the outmost. Obs. 

1671 True Nonconf, 506 After you have striven to the 


To 


[Variant 


outmost. 1686 Scotch Proclam. 28 Apr. in Lond. Gaz. No. 
2032/3 They .. shall be punished with the outmost of 
severity, 1692 Sir W. Hore Feacing-Master 83 ‘Yo the 


outmost of my power. 

Out-mount, etc. : see Ovr-. 
_t Ouwt-mon:th, 54. Ods. 
Jecting mouth. 

1667 Dryven Afaiden Queen 1. ii, A full nether lip, an 
out-mouth, that makes inine water at it. 

Hence +Ou't-mou'thed a. Ods. 

1698 J. Cocxsurn Sourignianism Detected i, 3 She was 
Out-mouthed, having Lips and Teeth somewhat big. 

Out-mouth (-mau'd),v. [Ovur-18 or 21.) frais. 
To outdo in mouthing, exceed in loudness of sound. 

@ 1625 Boys II ’ks. (1630) 606 Though hypocrites out-inouth 
as it were true Christians, in bragging of their familiarity 
with God, 1849 J. Witson Christopher under Canvass in 
Blackw, Mag. UXVI. 16 He sometimes out-mouths the big- 
mouthed thunder at his own bombast. 

+Outmove, v. Ods. [OvT- 18, 18 b.] 

1. ¢rans. Yo surpass or exceed in moving. 

1635 Quartes £y15/. 11. vi, (1718) 86 She'd Iend the favour 
should out-move The Troy-bane Helen, or the Queen of 
love. 2761 Sterne Vytst, Shandy U1. xxxix, My father's 


[Ovur- 6.] A pro- 


| 


OUTNUMEN. 


ideas ran on as much faster than the translation, as the 
translation out-moved iny uncle ‘Yoby’s. 

2. To defeat by a nove, as in chess. 

1860 Forster G7. Kemonstr. 197 Every move they made 
was outmoved, 1887 Ji/7tness (N. Y.) 13 Apr. 5 A game of 
political chess, with the chances that the Prohibitionists 
will be ourmoved. 

+Owtnall. Ods. [Origin unascertained. 

It may be orig. a place-name, but no suitable local name 
has been found in France or the Low Countries.) 

A kind of linen thread ; see quot. 1812. 

1662 Book of Rates in Statutes at large (1726) II. 417 
Lions or Paris thread, the bail,..£3; Outnall thread, the 
dozen pound, £3; sisters thread, the pound, 15s. 1721 
C. Kine S77t. Merch. 1, 290 (An Account of Goods imported 
from France 1686).. Onions, Pease, Quails,..Outnall Thred, 
Yicking, Copperas. 18:2 J. SmvtH Pract. Customs (1821) 
257 Outnal is the Flemish and Dutch brown flaxen thread. 

Out-name to Out-Nero: see Our-.. 


+ Outne'me, @. and adv. Obs. Also 3-4 ute- 
nem(e, -nemes,utnemis. [f. OE. 74, Ouradyv.+ 
*nemte, ablaut deriv. of uzman to take. The form 
in -s is difficult to account for.) Exceptional, 
special, extraordinary, immense. 

a 1300 Cursor Jf. 22591 (Edinb.) pe tend |sign) outnem, 
]C. utenemes, G. vte-tan, F. outane, 7'r. out taken] es for 
to neuin, /éd. 4827 (Cott.) For pis hunger it es vtenem 
{Gétt. vte-neme, Fairf. out-neme, rive barn-teme]. did. 
1515 (Gétt.) A spring Of a welle pat es vtnemis |Co/¢. vte- 
nemes], far fra 1enis four grete stremis. : 

Outness (au'tnés). [f, Ourady. or adj. + -NESS.] 

1. The quality, fact, or condition of being out or 
external, esp. of being external to the percipient 
or to the mind ; externality. 

1709 Berkeey YA. Vision § 46 The ideas of space, out- 
ness, and things placed at a distance. 1710 — Princ. //um. 
Nuowl, § 43 1804-6 Syp. Situ Alor. Philos. (1850) 5 
When the mass of mankind hear..that wl.at mankind con- 
sider as their arms and legs, are not arms and legs, but 
ideas accompanied with the notion of outness. 1821 
Coreriwce in Slackw, Mag. X. 249 Outness is but the 
feeling of otherness (alterity), rendered intuitive, or alterity 
visually represented. 1864 C. M. Inctrsy /utrod, Metaph. 
1, § 12 Any luminous impression on the retina at once 
excites the perception of outness. It is impossible to say to 
what point this outness is relative. 

2. Utterance, outward expression. 

185t Rowertson Serm. Ser. a. xi. (1864) 145 As if the 
heart could not bear its own burden, but inuat give it outness. 

3. Occtipation with or interest in what is withont, 

1861 J. Brown //orx Suds. Ser, uu. Educ. through Senses 
486 Cultivate observation, energy, handicraft, ingennity, out- 
ness in boy's so as to give them a pursuit as well as a study. 

Out-nick, -night, etc.: see OuT-. 

+ Outnim, v. (prep. Obs. [Ovr- 15.] 

1. trans. lit. ‘Yo take out. (Only as two words, 
OE. ut niman, pa.t. nam ut: sce Nim v.) 

2. Yo except. 

(In the quot. the construction is obscure.) 

1350 Odd Us. Winchester in Eng. Gtlds (1870) 353 «And 
pat ne no man out nyme by no manere of fraunchise. 

3. The imperative = ‘except, leave ont’ is used 
prepositionally : cf. Excerr prep. 

1340 lyenb. 250 Alle pe wyttes of pe bodye, outnime pe 
Ihordssip of rizte scele. 

Outnoise (autnoi'z), v. [Our- 21.) ¢raus. 
To outdo in making a noise, to excel in noisiness. 

1639 Fucter Joly War w. vii. (1840) 188 If these two 
orders had not helped to out-noise those supposed heretics. 
1676 Suapwkte Libertine vy. Wks. 1720 II. 172, I warrant 
you, when they cry out, let us out-ncise ‘em. 1846 K. 
Dicsy Sroadst. JJon., Vancredus 11. 5 Horrible yells of 
debauchery which out-noised the storm. 

+ Outno'me, ///. (prep.) Obs. Also 4 out- 
ynome. The pa. pple. of OurTnim (in full ozet- 
nomen), used in absolute constr. with a following 
sb. or clatise, so as to be at length viewed as a 
prep. or con), adv, = Excepr ff/e., etc. B. 1, C. 1. 
Cf. OUT-TAKE(N, 

1340 Ayent. 221 Ine bo stat me ssel Icki chastete out- 
ynome pe dede of spoushod. ¢ 1350 in Aug. Gilds 350 In 
hys hows, ober in oper stede; out-nome on to be ineyres 
hows. /éid. 351 Pat non ne shal make burelle werk, ..out- 
nome pat eueriche fullere makye von by 3ere. ; 

Ou't-nook. [Ovr-1.] An outlying corner ; 
an out-of-the-way or remote spot. 

1598 SytvesteR Yu Bartas u, ii, Colunmnes 194 It's the 
midst of the concentrik orbs Whom neuer angle nor out- 
nook disturbs. 1620-55 I. Jones Stone-//eng (1725) § 
| That] they chose such an Out-nook or Corner as Anglesey. 

Out-nose, ete.: see Our-. 

Outnumber, v. [Ovr- 21.] 
exceed in number, to number more than. 
Outnu'mbering ///. a. 


1670 Dayven Cong. Granada 1. i, Unarm'd and much 
out-number'd we retreat. 1760-72 H. Brooke fool of Qual. 
(1809) III. 82 Yhey out-numbered us three to one. 1795 
Soutnuey Joan of Arc v. 423 Frequent and fierce the garrison 
repell’d Their far out-numbering foes. 1879 Froupe Cesar 
xix. 322 He was besieging an army far outnuinbering his own. 

+Outnumen, ///.a.and adv, Obs. 1n3 ut-. 

Pr , , 
(ME, 2i¢-, outnnumen, -nomen, pa. pple. of wé or ozt 
uimen to take ont, to except.] P : 
A. adj. Exceptional, extraordinary, special ; 
eminent; distinguished. 

¢12z00 OrMIN 163 Forr he schall ben utnumenn mann Inn 

haliz lif & lafe. 767d. 460 Forr Fatt 3ho shollde childenn an 


Utnumenn child to manue. a 1225 Fuliana7 As he hefde 
bihalden..hire utnumne, feire & freoliche 3uhede. 


trans. ‘Yo 
Hence 


OUT OF. 
B. adv, Exceptionally, especially. 


aizzg Ancr. RK. 56 He dude preo vtnummen heaued 
sunnen & deadliche. c1z30 Hali Aleid, 19 To singe bat 
swote song & pat englene dream ut nume murie. 

Hence +Utnu-menly adv., exceptionally, specially. 

€1z00 OrMIN 12283, & Jaetenn patt tu cweinesst Godd Ut- 
numennli3 wibp alle. 

Out of (au'tiv), prep. phr. Also 1-4 Ut of, 4- 
out 0, (7- 0’), 4-7 out a; 4-6 oute, owtie of. 
{orig., and still in writing, two words, viz. the 
adv. Our followed by the prep, OF (in its primary 
sense = from). In analysis owt of is precisely on 
the same level with the obs. dow of, up of, and 
the current forth of, out fron, oul to, down from, 
and other instances of an adv. followed by a prep. 
which defines its relation to an object. But in OE. 
as in OS. and the Scandinavian langs. #¢ of (OS., 
ON, ut af, Sw. ul af, Da. ud af) became the 
tegular equivalent of L. ex, Gr. é¢, é« (while Ger. 
and Dn. used the adv. itselfas a prep.) ; ov? of has 
thus acquired a unity of sense and also of pro- 
nunciation, which entitle it to separate treatment, 
whereby also its own sense-development can be 
more distinctly exhibited. 

The history of oz¢ of is partly parallel to that of ¢ fo, with 
the differences that the latter is now written :vfo as one 
word, and that out ef is the opposite, not only of Zo, but 
also of the static 7%. One reason why owt ofhas not needed 
to be written as one word may be that the distinction now 
made between nfo and ix fo is in the case of out expressed 
by out of and out from: thus ‘they cane in to me, into my 
house’, ‘he went out from ine, out of ny house ’.J 

I. Of motion or direction. (Opp. to zzéo.) 

1. Zt, From within (a containing space or thing). 

¢893 K. /Etrrep Oros. vi. xxxviiil. § 1 Hie aforan ut of 
pzre byrig. cgoo tr. Beda's Hist. wv. xviii. (xvi.} (1890) 
308 Pa fluzon da cneohtas ut of pam ealonde. 1154 O. £. 
Chron, an. 1137: Sume flugen ut-of Jande. c¢c1zg0o Beket 
343 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 116 Pe king ovt of Noremandie cam 
In-to Enguelonde. a1qg0 Sir Degrev. 899, 1 shall teche 
the a gyn Out of this castel to wyn. 1450 W. SomNEk in 
Four C. Eng. Lett. 4 Yn the syght of all his men he was 
drawyn ought of the grete shippe. 1560 Daus tr. Sletdanc’s 
Contin, 163 b, [He] plucketh out of his bosome a lether bagge, 
and takynge out of it certen letters, hasteth out of the 
doers. 1618 S. Warp /ethro’s /ustice (1627) 11, 1 wonder 
not that Christ.. whipt out the chapmen out of the Temple 
1742 H. Wacpoce Lett. I. 156 Every body is going out of 
town. 1819 Scorr fvanhoe xiii, To scourge out of thee 
this boyish spirit of bravado. 1871 M. Cottins Myg. & 
Merch. 1, i. 8 It has..cut an awkward cantle out of my 
property. 1872 Puch 2 Mar. 88/1 He fairly Jaughed the 
Lill out of the House. 5 

b. Of direction: From within; so as to point, 
project, or lead away from. 

¢1400- [see Come v.64 d]. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Cont. 
163 b, Lookynge downe out of the stowffe wyndowe [L. ex 
hypocausti fenestra) into the courte. 1601 Hottanp Pliny 
II. 278 It groweth ordinarily vpon rockes bearing out of the 
sea. 1874 Farrar Christ 1. 476 Minarets rising out of their 
groves of palmand citron. 1885 Rita Like Dian's Kiss i. 
7 Room after room, one opening out of another. 

ec. From among (a number), from the group of. 
+ Arith, From (in subtraction), 

1594 Hooker Ecc/. Pol. Pref. ii. § 1 Officers chosen by the 
people yearly out of themselves. 1594 BLuNpEvit £.rerc. 1. 
iii. (1636) 7 Take 7 out of 14 and there remaineth 7, 1761 
Hume fist. Eng. (1826) 11. ai. App. ii. 116 ‘The Jew engaged 
to pay one mark out of every seven that he should recover. 
1883 J/anch. Exam. 29 Nov. 5/1 There are three.. courses 
Open to us, and out of these we have to make our choice. 

2. From within (the space to which action, influ- 
ence, or presence extends) ; from within the range of. 

@ 1300 Cursor Al. 2073 Pou do pe suith out o my sight. 
¢ 1425 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 96 Let hym nat escape out 
of your daungere. 1535 CoveRDALE 2 Chivon. vii. 20 This 
house..wil I cast awaye out of my presence. 1748 Anson's 
Voy. iu. v.171 They flattered themselves they were got out 
of his reach. 1813 WeLuincToN in Gurw. Desf. (1838) XI. 
62 Filing out of sight of the trenches. 

3. From (a condition or state, bodily or mental); 
from one literary form (e. g. prose or verse) or one 
language (2zfo another). 

€1z0§5 Lay. 359 Pat he heom wolde Jeaden..out of peowe- 
dome. 1390 GowrR Conf. I. 47 And I abreide Riht as a 
inan doth out of slep. ¢ 1485 Digdy Afyst. 1. 197, I put the 
owt of dought. 1490 Caxton Zxvydos Colophon, The boke 
of Eneydos..whiche hathe be translated oute of latyne in 
10 frenshe, And oute of frenshe reduced in to Englysshe 
hy me wylliam Caxton. 1560 Daus tr. Sle‘dane’s Comm. 5 
Nor exclude out of his favour one that were willyng to 
amende, 1607 J. Norpen Surv. Dial. 1.67 To bring him 
out of conceite with the goodness and validitie thereof. 1849 
Macautay //ist. Eng. iv. 1. 433 His majesiy..was thought 
by the physicians to be out of danger. 1887 Hat Caine 
Coleridge \. 22 The severe teacher who flogged him out of 
his infidelity ridiculed him out of false taste in poetry. 

b. Krom (a post or office). 

1592 GREENE George a Greene Wks, 1831 11. 195, I shall he 
turned out of mine ofhce. 1607 SHAKsS. 72107 1. 11. 207 Well, 
would I were Gently put out of Office, before I were forc’d 
out. Zod. They were worried out of their professorships. 

4. From (a possession, property, tenet, cte.): 
expressing deprivation. 

1sco-zo Dunparx Poems xiii, 33 Sum is put owt of his 
possessioun. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 280 They 
were taken all and striped out of theirarmure. 1604 Saks. 
Oth... ii. 188, I haue wasted iny selfe out of my meanes. 
1694 ATTERBURY Servim., Prov. xiv. 6 (1726) 1, 198 To be 
talk'd out of their Pleasures and their Privileges. a@ 1782 
Br. Newton Dissert. xxii. Wks, 11. 462 Cajoled and flattered 
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oul of their estate, out of their reputation, out of their under. 
standing. 1875 [see CuEAT v. 2). — : F 

5. From (a source or origin): either implying 
literal motion, or fig. derivation. Also of a horse, 
etc. in reference to its dam. 

c1475 Rauf Cotljear 16 ‘The winde blew out of the Eist. 
1535 CoveRDALE J/a/t. xii. 37 Out of thy wordes thou shalt 
be iustified. 1568 Grarton Chron. I. 119 Mahomet..came 
out of a base stock, 1611 Tourneur Ath. rag. WW. iii, If yow 
argue mercly out of nature Doe yow not degenerate from 
that, 1662 Srituincri. Orig. Sacr. 1. ili. § 10 He quotes 
it out of Pliny. 1816 Sporting Mag. XLVINI. 185 She..was 
got by Midnight, out of a small well-bred mare. 1870 J. H. 
Newman Gram, Assent 1. x. 451 That availableness arises 
out of their coincidence, and out of what does that coinci- 
dence arise? 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IN. 34 He should 
get money out of the Greeks before he assisted them. 

b. From (something) as a cause or motive: As 

the result or effect of; because or by reason of, on 


account of. 

1561 T. Hopy tr. Castiglione's Courtyer 1. (1577) Evj, But 
wee..do binde our selues wyth certaine new lawes out of 
purpose, 1591 Suaks., Zo Gent. v. iv. 89 My master 
charg’d me 1o deliuer a ring to Madam Siluia: we (out of 
my neglect) was neuerdone, 1690 Def Nights Univ. Oxford 
Pref., Not only out of respect to ourselves but out of kind- 
ness to the City. 1800 WELLINGTON Let. to Lieut. Col. 
Close in Gurw. Desf. (1837) 1. 80 As you come only out of 
compliment to me. 1880 M¢eCartuy Ovwun Times II, xxxvii. 
138 The crowds go for the most part out of curiosity. 

ce. From (the material of which a thing is made 
or constructed); = OF 20. 

1605 SHaks. Lear 1, iv. 146 Nothing can be made out 
of nothing. 1764-7 Lytretton Hen. // (1771) III. iv. 94 
A fort..erected out of the ruins of that most ancient city. 
184z Macautay £ss., d/achiavellé (1887) 31 Out of his 
surname they have coined an epithet for a knave, and out 
of his Christian name a synonym for the Devil. 1866 Sata 
Barbary 112 ‘Vhe feasibility of twisting a rope out of the 
we of the Sahara. AZod. Sbe made them out of old cigar- 

IOXCS. 

+d. Arising from (in time or succession) ; from 
being (so and so), after being. Ods, 

1423 Jas. | Atugis Q. iv, Discryving first of his pro: peritee, 
And out of that his infelicitee. 1638 Junius Paine. cincients 
58 He became a very great philosopber out of a shamefully 
deboist ruffian. ; 

6. With ellipsis of verb go, or the like, esp. in 
imperative uses. Oz of (the house, etc.) with: 
put, or have out of (the house, etc.). Cf.OurT adv. 13. 

€1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 195 Pat pere inowe noon eir out 
perof. 1470-85 MaLory Arthur vu. xx, He wille neuer oute 
of this countrey vntyl] that he haue me ageyne. 1598 SHAKs. 
Merry W. w. ii. 193 Out of my doore, you Witch, you 
Ragge..out, out. 1610 — Zemp.1. i. 29 Out of our way I 
say. 1656 Trapp Expos. 2 Cor. x. 5 Out of doors with 
this Hagar. 1692 R. L’Estrance Fosephus, Antiq. w. viii. 
(1733) 92 It will never oui of their Memories. 1886 W. J. 
Tucker £. Europe 71 Outof my carriage, at once, you dog! 

7. From out of sce FRoM prep. 15 ¢. 

€13375 Se. Leg. Saints ii. (Paulus) 400 Fra owt of grece 
com mony men To rowine. 1594, 1789 [»ee From grep. 15 c]. 

II. Of position. (Opp. to 2.) 

8. “¢. Not within (a space or containing thing), 
beyond the confines of, outside. 

It may express the position resulting from the motion in 
sense 1, or that of opposition to inward motion, or simple 
position with respect to a boundary. 

1350 Wil. Palerne 1691 Hold 30u ou3t of heie gates 
for happes, i rede. 1583 HottyBaxp Canipo di Fier 73 My 
mother is out of the house. 1595 SHAKsS. Yohn iv. i. 17 So 
I were out of prison, and kept Sheepe I should be merry 
as tbe day is long. 1711 Steere Spvct. No. 141 ? 2 While 
I was out of Town, the Actors have flown in the Air. 
1802-12 BENTHAM Ration. Fudic. Evid. (1827) 1V. 604 Out 
of British ground, it would be difficult to form an idea of 
the pitch to which tbe grievance .. has been raised in 
England. 1860 Miss Yoncr Stokesley Secret ix. (1880) 260 
It was the first time that Cbristabel had seen her out of 
her beplumed hat. 

b. On the outer side of, outside. rave. 

19777 SHERIDAN Sch. Scand. 1. ili, The bough-pots out of 
the window. 

e. At a (Specified) distance from, away from 
(a containing space, as a town, or the like). 

14z0 H. StarrorD in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1v. 1. 66 The 
which Abbey ys but a Jege ouzt of Mayn. 1459 Rods of 
Partt. V.369/2 At Newcastell, but vi myle oute of Eggles- 
hall, where the Quene and the Prynce then were. 1625 
A. WHEELock in Ussher’s Lett. (1686) 329 He is but Four 
Miles dwelling out of Cambridg. 1798 CHaRtotte Smith 
Yung. Philos. 1V. 215 He said that Mr. Brownjohn’s villa 
was a little out of the road. 1863 Mrs. Cartyte Le#t. III. 
154 Ealing, some seven miles out of London, 

d. (Taken) from among, (occurring) among or 
in (a number). 

Expressing the result of the motion in 1c. 

1s6z in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 291 Three 
persons owte of the xiij for the tyme beinge. 1766 GoLpsm. 
Vic. W. iii, Out of fourteen thousand pounds we had but 
four hundred remaining. 1866 Sata Barbary 89 To shut 
up the shops one day out of the seven. 1875 Jowett Plato 
ied. 2) I. p. xx, When one epistle out of a number is spurious. 

9. Outside the local 1ange of (some action or 
faculty); as, ot of reach, sight, hearing, presence. 

c1450 tr. De fnutitatione 1. xxiii. 30 Whan man is oute of 
siz3t, sone he passip oute of inynde. a@1s00 Mrpwatt 
Nature (Brandl) u. 796 So that I inay stand out of daunger 
Of gon sbot. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 407 #2 He is placed 
quite out of their hearing. @ 1766 Mrs. F. SurkipaAn Sidney 
Bidulph VV. 92 Put up on a shelf..to be out of both their 
reaches. 1849 Macaucay //7st. Eng. v. 1. 549 Vhe entrance 
of the Zuyder Zee was out of their jurisdiction, 1882 7Zimes 
12 July 5 Our gunboats..were supposed to be out of range. 


OUT OF. 


10. Outside the limits of (something non-material 

which has definite bounds), as ozt of the Church, 

| the Christian faith, confession, marriage, wedlock, 
apprenticeship, etc. 

«1430 //ymns Virg. (1867) 120 Bettyr they were to be 
oute off lyve. 1456 Sik G. Have Law Arms (S. 1.5.) 
104 Thame that ar out of the faith of Jhesu Crist. 1495 
Act 11 [fen. V/1,¢. 2 § 5 Noon apprentice..[shall] pley.. 
at the ‘Tenys..in no wise out of Cristmas. 1561 T. Hony 
tr. Castiglione's Courtyer i. (1577) P vij, This communica- 
tion now is out of the purpose that I went about. 1565-72 
Cooper Thesaurus, Furto conceptus,.. begotten out of 
maryage, 1713 STEELE Exglishin. No. 3.19 The Church of 
England is intirely out of the Dispute. 1829 CartyLe Afisc. 
(1857) II. 75 There is no Time and no Space out of the mind. 
1849 Lincarp //ist, Eng. (1855) VII. App. 277/1 Greenway 
. declares.,that Bates never spoke one word to him on the 
subject, either in or out of confession, 

b. Outside the bounds or sphere of, beyond (some 
condition of things), as out of number, measure, 
comparison, reason, belief, doubt, question, dispute, 
the common, the ordinary, the usual, etc. 

a 1425 Cursor AZ. 13166 (‘Trin.), 1 aske pe nouper hous ny 
londe Ny noon opere ping out of resoun. 1535 CovERDALE 
2 Esdras iii. 7 Of him came .. people, & kynreddes out of 
nombre. 155: Ropinsontr. JJore’s Utop.1. (1895) 22 Aman 
doubteles owte of comparison. 1581 J. Bert Haddon's 
| Answ. Osor. 136b, It is out of all controversie that Adam 
.. was endued with wonderfull and absolute freedome of 
will, 1615 Bepwect tr. AZoham, [11p.1. § 10 ‘That is out of 
doubt true. 1801 Strutt Sforts 4 Past. u. iii. 94 Time 
out of mind. 1807 Soutuey Fsfriella's Lett. 111. 146 His 
celestial history is more out of the Common, 1849 Macav- 
Lay ffist. Eng. vi. Il. 109 It was therefore out of the power 
of the government to silence the defenders of the established 
religion. 1893 Law Times XCV. 29/2 It was expected tbut 
the meeting..would bea little out of the ordinary. 

ec. Not in the proper direction or track of, off 
the line of; having deviated from. Esp. in phrases 
expressing deviation or error; cf. Our adv, 20 b, 

1691 W. Nicuotts Ausw. Naked Gospel 57, 1 am afraid 
he is a Jittle out of his Chronology again. 1719 De For 
Crusoe 1, xii, | was perfectly out of my duty. 1806 Surr 
Hinter in Lond. \. 190 ‘Upon my honour’, said the 
captain,..‘] am quite out of my cue here!’ 1896 ‘I. L. 
De Vinne J/oxon's Alech. Exerc. Printing 403 Some 
characters must purposely be out of drawing. 

A. Out of rt; not employed or included in (some 
action or affair); also, astray from the truth or 
‘true inwardness’ of anything. 

1884 Pall Mali G. 18 June 4/1 Indeed, ‘C’ Troop.. has 
been rather ‘ out of it’ in the matter of field service. 1889 
Spectator 28 Dec., The ability to quit the centre of affairs, 
to stand ‘out of it’ without bitterness or spite. 

ll. Not in (a physical or mental state or con- 
dition); without, free from, or destitute of (a 
quality, etc.). 

1340 Ayexb. 150 Pet .. makep pane man al oute of wytte. 
e1400 Lanfranc's Civurg. 194 Pe skyn is out of his propir 
colour. ¢ 1449 Pecock Kepr. u. x. 207 ‘Thei ben out of eese, 
whanne thei seen tho deedis..doon. 1470-85 MAatory 
Arthur ww, xxiii, Wel nyghe shee was oute of her mynde. 
1568 Grarton Chron. 1.170 His whole arniye was quite 
disordered and out of aray. 1639 Futter Holy War nu. 
xi. (1647) 58 A froward old woman who was never out of 
wrangling. 1685 Drypen 7hren. August. 17 It took us 
unprepared and out of guard. @1745 Swirt Direct. to Ser- 
vants Wks. (1869) 568/1 Her mouth is out of taste. 1893 
Eart Dunmore Famirs 11, 105 Our horses being out of 
condition. J/od, It was foolish 10 try it, when he was out 
of training. 

b. Not in (use, employment, service, office, work, 
etc.) ; usually with the implication of having been, 
or being normally, zz the condition in question. 

1743 Butxecey & Cunmins Voy. S. Seas Pref. 13 When 
they were out of Pay, they look’d upon themselves as their 
own Masters. a@1774 Go.tpsm. Surv. Exp. Philos. (1776) I. 
155 In short these kind of pendulums are now entirely out 
of use. 1976 Trial of Nundocomar 60/1, | was out of em- 
ployment, and obliged to come here to seck it. 1812 Lapy 
Granvit_e Lett. (1894) I]. 38 Two governesses out of place. 
Aled, Many people are now out of work and in want. 

12. Having lost, parted with, or been deprived 
of (something previously or normally possessed) ; 
destitute of, without. 

1599 Suaks. //e2. V,1. vii. 163 These English are shrowdly 
out of Beefe. 1601 — All's IVel/1. iii. 42, 1am out a friends 
Madam. 1653 Bocan A/irth Chr. Life 271 If they be in 
poverty .. yet shall they not be .. cleane out of cash. 1822 
W. Irvise Sraceb. Hall (1823) 11. 64 He returned not long 
since, out of money, and out at elbows. a1845 Hoop Oxr 
Village 24 It’s ten to one she’s out of every thing you ask. 
1856 WuvyTr MeELvitte Kate Cou. xiv, He is sadly, out of 
wind before he reaches the first landing. 

13. Taken from, extracted from, derived from 
(spec. in giving the dam of a horse: cf 5); 
+ made from, 

@ 1400-50 Ale.vander 86 Segis of many syde oute of sere 
remys. 1606 SHaks. Tr. & Cr. 1.1.15 Hee that will haue 
a Cake out of the Wheate, must needes tarry the grinding. 
1611 — Hint. 7.1, li, 122 They say it is a Coppy out of 
mine, 1652 Nerpuam tr. Selden’s A/are Ci. 82 The Cus- 
toms out of this Sea were very great. 1711 ADDISON Sfecé. 
No. 121 #5, I shall add to this Instance out of Mr. Locke 
another out of the learned Dr. More. 1856 LEVER Jarsins 
of Cro’ M. 221 She’s out of Crescent that ran a very good 
third for the Oaks. 188: IX, D. Brickwoop in £xcyed. 
Brit. X11. 184/2 Both grandsons of Eclipse and botb out of 
Herod mares. 


14. Out of is used phraseologically with many 
sbs., as BREATH, CONCEIT, COUNTENANCE, DouBrT, 
Emp.oy, FAsHion, FRAME, HAND, HEART, Humour, 
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OUT-OF-DATE. 


Joint, Keerinc, Mixp, Orner, Prace, Pocket, 
Print, REPAIR, SEASON, SENSE, SORT(S, SQUARE, 
TEMPER, Time, Trim, Tune, Use, Voice, Wit(s, 
Work, etc.: see under the sbs. themselves. When 
these expressions are used attributively, they be- 
come adjective phrases: see III. f 

III. Out-of- with a sd., used a¢7r7b. as an adjec- 
tive phrase. When such a phrase as out of the 
way is used predicatively, as in ‘the place lies 
rather ont of the way’, the elements are written 
apart, but when used attrib. as in ‘a curious out- 
of-the-way place’, the elements are hyphened and 
the whole becomes an adjective phrase. The 
number of these is indefinite. Besides the more 
frequent, as OUT-OF-DATE, OUT-OF-DooK(s, OUT-OF- 
FASHION, OUT-OF-TIME, OUT-oF-THE-WAY, treated 
among the main words, mention may be made of 
out-of-bounds, out-of-centre, out-of-elbows (etron. 
for out-at-elbows), out-of-employment, out-of-focus, 
out-of-humour, out-ofjotnt, out-of-livery, out-of- 
place, out-of-pocket, out-of print, out-of-reach, out- 
of- school, ort-of-season, out-of-the-beaten-track, out- 
of-the-common, out-of-the-world, out-of-town, out- 
of-tune,out-of- use, out-of-work (alsosb.), etc. Some- 
times derivatives are formed from these, as ozt- 
of-humourness, out-of-jointness, out-of-the-world- 
ish, out-of-townish, out-of-tuneness, -tunish, with 
eatachrestic variants, as out-of-fashioned, out-of- 
humoured. 

1895 Pall Mall G. 15 Oct. 9/1 That long and perilous hole 
between the “out-of-bounds field on the one side and the 
broken, rabbit-burrowed ground on the other. 1897 MWestui. 
Gaz, 20 May 5/3 When one looks at these *out-of-elbow 
inen slouching along. 1890 Murray's Mag. Aug. 230 An 
atr of decadence, almost of *out-of-elbowuess. 1898 MVestut. 
Gaz, 14 Feb, 8/2 *Out-of-employnient claims rose from £441 
-.in 1896 to £710 last year. 1891 Anthouy's Pheotogr. 
Ball, 1V. 48 Persons who admire “out-of-focus art. 1675 
WycuHerLey Country Wife 1. i, Every raw, peevish, *out- 
of-humoured, affected,.fop. 1803 W. Taytor in Robberds 
Vem, 1. 441 Much allowance is due to Burnett's *out-of- 
humourness, 1 Westue. Gaz. 13 June 4/3 That it is a 
‘cursed spite’ which sets hint to rentedy the “out-of-joint 
time. 1846 LEcclesiologist V. 142 *Out-of-livery servants 
might be admitted. 1822 Laws Elsa Ser. 1. Roast ig, | 
blained my..*out-of-place hypucrisy of goodness. 1885 Law 
fimes Rep. LIL. 545/1 ‘Vhe plaintiffs .. incurred various 
“out-of-pocket expenses. 1896 iV. & Q. 25 Apr. Acévt., All 
“out-of-print books speedily procured. 1891 M. O'Retr 
Freuchin, in Awer. 318 As oue might gaze at some coveted 
but *out-of-reach fruit. 1867 J. W. Haces in Farrar 
Ess. Lib, Educ, 308 Pupils who enjoyed 50 few *out-of- 
school advantages. 1900 # esti. Gaz. 27 July 5/3 Never 
. has there been such an “out-of-season deinand for doinestic 
fuel. 1890 Hatron By Order of Czar (1891) 91 She.. was 
a pleasant, cultured, odd, “out-of-the-common hostess. 1775 
Mrs. Grant Lett. fr. Mouut. (1807) 1. xxiv. 188 My “out 
of the world education. 1874 Liste Carr Fac. Geyune 1. 
iv, 127 Living in such an out-of-the-world place. 1895 
SaintsBury Ess. Lug. Lit. Ser. 1. 103 De Quincey was 
still more bookisl and *out-of-the-worldly. 1825 Hone 
Every.day Bk. \. 950 My own ‘out-of-town single-room. 
1891 Boston Daily Globe 24 Mar. 5/8 Out of town people 
seuding to us for wines. 1789 Wotcorr(P, Pindar) La. 2. 
& Enunuch Wks. 1792 LL. 112 Now came an *out-of-tunish 
note. 1900 Miss Broucuton Foes tu Law xx. 291 Her 
tone expresses sucit utter *ont-of-tuneness that he looks at 
her, startled. 1887 Matioual Rev, Mar. 63 "Out-of-work 
and sick allowances. 1888 Pal/ Mall G. 25 Aug. 1/1 To 
provide eniployment for the out-o’- works. 

Ou't-of-da‘te, adj. pr. [See Our or III and 
Date sd. 27.) “That continues to exist beyond its 
proper datc or time ; obsolete. 

1628 Earner Microcosut., Blunt Man Arb.) 55 Hee sweares 
olde out of date innocent othes. @ 1684 Leicuton Seri. Wks. 
(1868) 528 This was to him out-of-date useless stuff. 188 
Spectator 19 Mar. 3953/1 ‘here are chapters in this out-of- 
date book that deserve to be studied. 

Ou't-of-doo'r, -doo'rs, a/j.and sb. phr. Also 
out o’door(s. [Ihe advb. phrase out of door(s 
(see Out oF III, Door § a, and A-pooks) used 
attrib., or subst.; in the attrib. use the form ozt-of- 
door is the more common. 

The earlier form of the phrase was out at dooe{s, to which, 
however, the attrib, use appears not to go back.] 

A. adj. 1. That is outside the house, in the 
open air; donc or grown in the open air; for tse 
ontside the house. 

a. 1800 Herena Wiis Constantia Neville (ed. 2) 11. 94 
Ignorance of the routine of out-of-door business. 1845 
Florist's Fre, 113 1f ont-of-door varieties are mos! desirable. 
1876 Bristowe 7h. & L’ract. Med. (1878) 854 Moderate out- 
of-door exercise. 

B. 1831 Adin. Rev. LIV. 308 The reform..arms us against 
the out-of-doors poacher. 1855 Mrs. GaskELt North 4 S. 
li, Her out-of-doors life was perfect. Her in-doors life 
had its drawbacks. 1883 A. Tuomas -Wodern Housewife 67 
The question of out-of-doors garments for children. 

Jig. 1855 Loner. in Lé/e (1891) 11. 288 What an expansive, 
sunny, out-of-door nature Rossini has ! 

2. sfec. a. Outside the Houses of Parliament; 
b. Carried on or given outside a workhouse, as 
out-of-door relief. 

1802 Canninc in G. Rose's Diaries (1860) 1.501 No out-of- 
doors’ measure. . will attain the end. 1838 Dickens O. 7west 
xxiii, Don’t you think out-of-door relief a very bad thing? 
1897 Morury in Daily News 4 Oct. 8/2 Out-of-doors or 
extra Parliamentary speaking. Mr. Pitt.. only made one 
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out-of-door speech in all his career, and that was a speech 
- of three sentences only. ; ; 

B. sb. (the adj. used ellipt.) The world outside 
the house; the open air; also fg. 

1856 Wyte Meivitte Kate Cov. xi, I'm fond of the 
beautiful ‘out-of-doors’, instead of the fireside. 1858 GLENNY 
Gard. Every-day Bk. 87/2 To provide Cucumber plants for 
out-of-doors, 1895 Outing (U. S.) XXVI. 34/2 It was the 
untamed luxuriance of the out-of-doors that we love. 

Hence Ow't-of-doo'rer nonce-wd., one who is or 


goes out-of-doors, 
a1845 Hoop So St. Sutthiu iv, A dripping Pauper crawls 
along the way, The only real willing out-of-doorer. 

Ou‘t-of-fa‘shion, 2. phir. [See Out oF III.] 
That is no longer in fashion or fashionable. 

a@1680 Butter Newz. (1759) 11. 148 How to drink, and how 
toeat No out-of-fashion Wine or Meat. 1805 Lp. Moira 
in Moore A/ece. (1853) 1. 185 One of the out-of-fashion pieces 
of furniture fit to figure in the steward’s room. 1895 Dazly 
News 13 May 2/3 Inferior, out-of-fashion goods. 

So, in same sense, + Out-of-fashioned (cafachr. 
after of/-fashioned, etc.). 

1673 WYCHERLEY Gentleman Danciug- Master u. ii, Bash- 
fulness is the only out-of-fashioned thing that is agreeable. 
1739 !Hks. Learned 1. 59 He has not even neglected the 
most out-of-fashion’d Works of this Kind. 

Out-office (au'tig:fis), [f Out- 1 + OFFICE sd. 9.] 
An outside building forming one of the offices of 
a mansion, farm-house, etc.; an outhouse. 

1624 Massixncer Reucgado u. vi, There are so many lobbies, 
Out-offices, and dispartations, here Behind these Turkish 
hangings. 1741 Richarpson Pamela 1.233 While the Cook 
was sent tothe Out-offices to raise the Men. 1890 Guardiau 
29 Oct. 1704/2 Iwo fine rooms for boys’ and girls’ school, 
staircases, out-ofiices. 

Ou't-of-the-way', 2a. phr. [The advb. 
phrase out of the way (sce OuT oF III and Way 
56,), used atty7b.] 

1, Remote from any great highway or frequented 
route; rcmote from any centre of population, un- 
frequented, secluded. 

[1483 Cath. Angi. 264/2 Oute of way, auius, deutus.| 1797 
Mrs. Rapciirre //adiaw xii, Nobody would think of building 
one in such an out-of-the-way place. 1838 Dickrxs O. 
Twist xlii, The very out-of-the-wayest house I can set eyes 
on, 1866 .V. 4 Q. 3rd Ser. IX. 437/2 The original nautical 
tradition is still preserved by out-of-the-way people. 

2. Seldom met with, unusual, far-fetched; hence, 
extiaordinary, odd, peculiar, remarkable, ouére. 

1704 N. N.tr. Boccalini’s Aduts. Jr. Parnass. 11. Vo Rdr., 
A short Collection of the Polite out of the way Expressions, 
which ure to be met with in their Half Sheet Specimen. 
1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 296 P7 My out-of-the-way Capers, 
and some original Grimaces. 1782 Map. D'’Arstay Lett. 
15 QOct., I know you love to hear particulars of all out-of-the- 
way persons, 1808 Scott Aufodbiog.in Lockhart i, Surprise 
at the quantity of out-of-the-way knowledge which 1 dis- 
played. 1885 J. K. Jerome /clle Thoughts 1889) 63 To hit 
upon an especially nove!, out-of-the-way subject. 

3. Departing from the proper path; devious. 
1732 1. oston Crook in Lot (1805) 11 There is.. nothing 
more apt to occasion out-of-the-way steps. 1825 LDRockETT 

aV. C. Gloss., Out o the way,..wayward, 

4. Comd., as out-of-the-way tempered, odd- 
tempered. 

1717 Mus. CENtLivre Bokt Stvoke for Wife 1. i, The most 
whimsical, out-of-the-way tempered man I ever heard of. 

Henee Ou:t-of-the-way'‘ness. 

1800 CoLerince Unepubl. Lett, to J. P. Estlin (1884) 81 
My own subtleties..lead nie into strange..transient out-of- 
the-waynesses. 1887 Ruskin /’riefertéicc 11. ii. 61 My father 
and mother’s quiet out-of-the-wayness at first interested, 
soon pleased, and at last won thein. 

+ Ou:t-of-ti'me, adj. pir. Obs. [See OvuT oF 
IIT.] Not suitable to the tine, unseasonable. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 257 b/2 We wold haue..drowned 
yow by cause your dissolute & oute of tyme ianglyng. 

Out-old, -open, -oven: see Our-. 

Outouth, obs. Sc. form of Outwith, 

Out-o'ver, outou'r, out-ow'er, fe. and 
adv, Now only Sc. Forms: 4-6 outie ouer, 
etc. (see Out and OvER); 4 out-our, owtour, 
4-6 outour, 5 outter, 5-6 owttour, ?8 out-oer, 
8 g out owre, 9 out ower, out-ower, outower. 
[f. Our adv. + OvER prep. Cf. Atoun.] 

A. prep. 1. a. Of motion or direction: orig. 
With the force of both words; also (more weakly) 
Over, across. 

@ 1300 Cursor MM. 19720 (Edin.) In a lepe inan lete him 
dune out ouir [Coft., Gétt. vte ouer; /airf out ouer) be 
wallisofbetune. 1375 Baruour Bruce vit. 393 He thoucht 
weill that he vald fair Outour the month [i.e. the Grampians] 
vith his menze. 1475 Batees Bk. 148 Oute ouere youre 
dysshe your heede yee nat hynge. 1560 Rottanno Cré, Venus 
ut. 193 Furth can he fair Out ouir the bent. 1785 Burxs 
Halloween xxvi, An in’ the pool Out-owre the lugs she 
plumpit. @1810 Tannanit Aly Mary Poems 127 Down 
frac the bank out-owre the lea. 

b. Of position: Over, above. 

13.. Cursor AI, 11489 Vte ouer pat hus pan stode pe stern. 
1513 DoucLas nels v. tik 65 ‘he remanent of the roweris 
..With armis reddy outour thair airis fald. 1785 Burns 
Death §& Dr. Horubook iv, The rising moon began to glowr 
The distant Cumnock hills out-owre. 1858 M. Porteous 
Soater Fohuny 11 To crack a joke..Out ower a gill. 

+2. fig. a. Of degree: Over, above; ina position 
of superiority to; moie than; beyond. Ods. 

21300 Cursor M. 19625(Edin.) It es to be oute ouir [Cofé., 
Gétt. vte oucr] mizte Ogain pi stranger for to fizte, 
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OUT-PEEP. 


| Barsour Bruce 1x. 489 Tharfor had he outour his peris 


renowne. ?17.. Earl Richara's Daughter x\iv. in Child 
Ballads (1892) vu. cclii. B. 405/1 And there he saw that lady 
gay, The flower out-oer them a’. 

+b. In transgression of. Ods. 

13.. Cursor Af. 6526 (Cott.) Vt ouer be forbot [G. Again 
be forbod) sua pai dide. 

B. adv. Over; aeross; outside. 

13.. Cursor M. 3930 He lai on pe ta side o flum jordan, 
And send his aght vte-ouer ilkan. 1785 Burns Halloween 
xix, He .. tumbl’d wi’ a wintle Out-owre that night. 1818 
Edin. Mag, Oct. 327 (Jam.) To stand outower, to stand 
completely without the inclosure, house, etc. 

Outpace (autpéis', v, [Ovrt- 14, 18,] 

+1. zutr. To pass or go out. Ods. rare. 

1572 Gascoicne Hearbes, Voy. Hollaud Wks. (1587) 167 
The number cannot from my mind outpace. 

2. trans. To outwalk or outrun, to exceed in 
speed ; to outstrip in any race or rivalry. 

1611 Pauecyr. Verses in Coryat’s Crudities, A worke.. 
that doth all other workes out-pace A furlong at the least. 
1798 Sotuesy tr. Wielandl’s Obevou (1826) 1. 61 Yet will thy 
heart at times thy head outpace. 1877 CLery Minor Tactics 
ii, 37 The enemy followed at full speed..but were outpaced. 

Out-pai-nt, v. [Ovt- 18.]  ¢rauzs. To outdo 
or surpass in painting, to paint more or bettcr 
than. (In quot. 1689 To outdo in painting oneself.) 

1689 SHapwect Bury Fu. Wks. 1720 1V. 146 You and 
your daughter are notorious for out-painting all the Christian 
Jezebels in England. 1826 Syp, Situ Hs. (1859) I1. 97/1 
Mr. Jackson strives to out-paint Sir ‘l homas. 

Out-paragon, -paramour: see OuT- 22. 

Ou't-pa:rish. [Ovr-1.] a. A parish lying 
outside the walls or municipal boundaries of a city 
or town, though for some purpose consideied to 
belong to it. b. An outlying parish. 

1577-87 Hotinsuep Chron. I11, 1212/1 There died in the 
citie and out parishes of all diseases one hundred fiftie and 
two. 1659 Burtou’s Diucy (1828) 1V. 433 Vhe parish of 
Margaret's, Westminster, and other the out-parishes, in the 
counties of Middlesex and Surrey, within the weekly Bills 
of Mortality. 1722 De For Plague (1884) 26 The Infection 
keept..in the out-Parishes. 1894 C. Creicuton //ist. Epi- 
demics Brit. 11. 85 Vhe Liberties of the City and the out- 
parishes were covered with aggregates of houses. 

Ou't-pa:rt. Os. [OvT-1,3. Also astwowords: 
see OuT a. and Part sé.) An outer, outlying, or 
exterior part; ¢5/. in £/., The parts of a town lying 
outside its walls or municipal bounds; suburbs. 

c1470 Henry Wallace ix. 1757 On a out part the Scottis 
set in that tyd. 1598 Ciapman /éiad iv. 525 The Fell'ffs 
or out-parts of a wheele that compasse in the whole. 1722 
De For Plague '1756) 56 Those Parishes, and Places as 
were called the Hamlets, and Out-parts 178 Aun. Reg. 
201 The imposition being committed in the outparts. . 

{Outparter, a spurious word, originating in a 
mistake for OuTPUTTER (q.v.), which has been 
handed down in editions of the Statutes, in the Law 
Dictionaries, and current Dictionaries.] 

Outpass (autpa's), v. [Ovt- 17, 18] 

1. trans. To pass out of (bounds), beyond (a limit). 

1494 Fapyan Chron, vit. ccxxv. 252 The water of Thamys 
. dyd moch harme by outpassynge his boundys in dyuerse 
places. 1635 QuarLes £uid/. 1v. 1. v, Sometimes my trash 
disdaining thoughts out-pass ‘he common period of terrene 
conceit. 1650 Hart Mon. tr. Senandt's Mau bec. Guilty 
366 Not to out-passe it’s bounds. : F 

2. fig. To surpass, go beyond (in any quality). 

1594 Carew //uarte's Evan, Wits xii. (1596) 183 So great 
was the knowledge and wisedome which Salomon receiued 
of God, that he outpassed al the Ancients. 1796 Kirwan 
Elem. Min. (ed. 2) 1. Pref. 8 Germany, in every instauce, 
out-passed even its former exertions. 1856 R. A, VauGHAN 
Alystics 1. vt. 1.149 That the poorest beggar may outpass in 
wisdom and in blessedness all the Popes of Christendoin. 

+ Ou't-pa:ssage. Os. [Ovr- 7.] Vassage 
out, the action of passing out; way out. 

1398 Treviss Barth. De P. R.x1x, Ixxv. (1495) 905 Chese 
eten after mecte..shoueth it to the place of outpassage. 1533 
Decttenven Livy v. (1822) 450 ‘Thay war sa inclusit..that 
thay micht gett na outepassage. 1536 — Cro. Scot.(1821) 11. 
243 And stoppit baith the entres and outpassage of this gait. 

+ Ow tpa:ssing, vd/. sd. Obs. [Ovr- 9.] 

1. The action of passing out or away. 

a1340 Hampote /’salter xxx(i}, 28, 1 sayd in outpassynge 
of my thoght. 1496 Se. Acts Fas, /V (1814) 11. 238/2 Anent 
the inbringing of bulyeoune,..and of the outpassing thairof 
of the Realme. 1609 Skene Rey. May. 52 b (Stat. Robt. 111, 
c.2§ 5), Before the ischew or outpassing of the 3eare and day. 

2. Kvacuation, excretion. 

¢ 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gow. Lovdsh. 67 In outpassynge 
or wythloldynge of he wombe. 

Out-passion to Out-patience: see OutT-. 

Ou't-pa:tient. [Our- 2.] A paticnt who 
receives treatment at a hospital without being an 
inmate; opposed to zz-fatient: see IN adv. 12a. 

1715 Netson Addr. Iers. Qual. 208 Above a hundred 
Persons under Cure, besides the Out-Patients, who are 
provided with Physick. 1800 Med. Fru. 111. 488 Out- 
patients continue to be received every Sunday and Wednes- 
day morning, attrié. 1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. 1X. 59 
A fortnight's .. out-patient treatment. 1880 Brace Slight 
Alm. 23 In the out-patient department of the hospital. 

Out-pay to Out-peal: see Our-. 

Out-pee'p, 2. foct. [Ovut- 14.] 
peep ont. So Ou't-pee:ping v0/. 50. 

1600 I'AIRFAX 7‘asso v1. iii, Yet none of vs dares at these 
gates out-peepe. 1818 Keats Hady. 1. 253 Being hidden, 
laugh at their out-peeping. 182 Hoop Hero § L. xxxiv, 
Or pearls outpeeping from their silvery shells. 


intr. To 


OUTPEER 


Outpee'r, v. [Ovr-18b.] trans. To outmate, 
outrival, excel. 

1611 SHAKS. Cyzzd. m1. vi. 86 Great men That had a Court 
no bigger than this Caue, .. Could not out-peere these twaine. 
1338 Cuatmers Hi’ks. XII], 260 The man outpeers his com- 
panio is in intellectual wealth. 

+ Out-pe-nny. ds. 
on going out of a tenancy. Cf. IN-PENNY. 

213.. [see Ix-PENNy). ) 

Ou‘t-pe:nsion, sé. [Ovt- 2.] A pension 
given without the condition of residence in a charit- 
able institution, So Ou't-pe:nsion v. /razs., to 
grant an out-pension to, to pension out. 

1711 Offic. Notice 21 May in Lond. Gaz. No. 4850'3 The 
Out-Pension of the said Hospital. 1766 Caruiste in P/é2. 
Trans. LVI. 135 He was admitted to the out-pension of 
Chelsea hospital. 1895 IVestn. Gaz. 7 Dec. 3/1 Eight of 
those appointed to the Almshouses have asked to be trans- 
ferred to the out-pension list. 1893 Daily News 25 Nov. 3/3 
The old residents are to be turned adrift and out-pensioned. 

On‘t-pe:nsioner, [Ovur- 2.] A non-resident 
pensioner ; opposed to 272 perszoner. 

1706 Lond. Gaz. No. 4228/3 Arrears due to the Out- 
Pensioners.. belonging to Chelsea Hospital. 1748 Axson's 
Voy. 1.1. 6 Vhe out-pensioners of Chelsea college. .consist 
of soldiers, who from their age, wounds, or other infirmities, 
are incapable of serving in marching regiments. 1849 
Macautay /fést. Eng. iii, 1. 307 It was no part of the plan 
that there should be ouipensioners. 

Out-people, v.: see OuT- 26. 

Ou't-pi:cket. [Ovt-1.] A picket posted at 
a distance out or in advance ; an outpost. 

1832 Soutney Hist. Penins. War 111. 430 Marmont him- 
self..surprised and captured the out picquet of the party. 
1859 Mowsray THomson Story Cawnfore iv. 68 But if the 
intrenched position was one of peril, that of the outpicket 
in barrack No. 4 was even more so. 

Out-pipe to Out-pity: sce Ovr-. 

+Out-pitch, v. Ods. [Ovr- 21 + Prren sb, 
highest point of flight, etc.] ¢vavzs. To rise toa 
higher pitch than, exceed in pitch; to go beyond. 

1627 Hakewitt AZol. (1630) 163 Anna the Prophetesse 
mentioned by S. Luke seemes to have out pitched an 
hundred [years]. 1646 Buck Rich. ///, 1. 57 Who had 
such an influence upon him in his minoritie, that she out- 
pitched Lewis Duke of Orleance. 1677 W. Hucues A/ax 
of Sin 1. ili, 97 So large and fair a mark, as hath not been 
outpitch’d..by any one upon the spot. 

+ Ou't-pla:ce. Oss. [OvuT- 1.] An out-lying, 
out-of-the-way placc. 

1530 Patscr. 250/2 Outplace, a corner out of the way, 
destour. 1555 penx Decades 336 In the hyghe mountaynes 
or other superficiall owt places. 1690 Andros Tracts 11.50 
Some out-places began to Fortify and Garrison their houses. 

Onut-plan, v. [Ovt- 18.] ‘trans. To outdo 
in planning; to outmatch by more skilful planning. 

1797 T. Park Sox. 82 He out-plans me hollow. 1852 M. 
ArNoLD 7 ristram & fseult 1. 166 Tristram !—sweet love !— 
we are betray’d—out-plann‘d. 

Outplay, 5. [Ovrt- 7, 4.] 

1, Display, manifestation. 

1872 H. W. Beecuer Lect. Preach. v. 97 Fervency, which 
is only another term for emotional outplay. 

2. Crickel. Vhat part of the game played by the 
side that is ‘out’. 

1884 Lillywhite’s Cricket Ann. 1 They were handicapped 
in their out-play by the absence of their best bowler. 

Outplay’, 2. [Ovr-18.] tans. To beat or 
surpass in playing, to play better than. 

1648 J. Beaumont Psyche 1. xxxvi, 1f I Deign to outplay 
him in his own sly part 1895 HWestm. Gaz. 15 Dec. 10'1 
Australian athletes, who have shown that they can out-run, 
Out-row, out-shoot, or out-play the athletes of other lands. 

Out-please to Out-plod: see OurT-. 

Ont-plo't, v. [OvutT- 18.] ¢ravs. To outdo 
in plotung; to ontmanceuvre. 

1681 I. Fratman Heraclitus Ridens No. 29 (1713) 1. 187 
He has the Head of a Jesuit, and shall out-wit, out-plot, 
out-swear..the whole Society. 1854 CpL. Wiseman Fadiola 
335 You have out-plotted me, and you pity me! 

Outpoint,v. [Ovr- 15, 18.] 

+1. wans. To point out, indicate. (poetzc.) Obs. 

1595 R. BarnrieLp Cynthia ii, (Arb.) 47 In yonder Wood. 
{Which with her finger shee Out-poynting).. Yuanished into 
some other place. 

2. Yachting. To outdo in pointing; to sail closer 
to the wind than. 

1883 /farper's Mag. Aug. 445/2 The smaller..boat out- 
pointed and outsailed..her. .competitor. 1899 Daily News 
4 Oct. 3/3 Columbia appeared to be out-pointing Shamrock, 
but the boats were not very far apart, 

+ Outpointed, Zf/. a. Obs. [Out- 11.] Pro- 
truded. 

1575 Banister Chyrurg, 1. (1585) 15 The place..which 
heing most outpointed, is soft and easily pressed in with 
the finger. © 

Ontpoi'se, v. [Ovut- 18b.] trans. To ont- 
weigh, tooverbalance. Hence Outpoi-sing ff/. a. 

1630 Prysne Axnti-A rnin. 268 The meanest of which . 
may alone outpoise them all. 1651 Howett Venice 199 His 
outpoising power keeps the inferior Princes in peace. 1656 
Jeanes Alixt. Scho!, Div. 8 Love of an immortall soule, that 
in worth out-poyseth the whole world. 1886 SwinsurNE 
ATise. 150-1 A leaf of the Georgics would oxlpoise in value 
the whole of the ‘ Excursion ’. 

Out-poison to Out-porch: see Ourt-. 

Ou'tpo:rt!. [Ovt- 1, 6.] 

1. A port outside some defined place, as a city 


[Our- 6.] A payment 


i 
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or town; in England, a term including all ports 
other than that of London. 

1942 Ordin. Pari. conc. Tonnage §& Poundage 13 As well 
of the City of London as the Out-ports. 1719 W. Woop 
Surv. Trade 295 By these Companies being established at 
London, the City of Bristol and other the Out Ports, are 
excluded from any Advantages by them. 1722 De For 
Plague (1756) 2530 While the Plague continued so violent in 
London, the Out-ports, as they are call’d, enjoyed a very 
great Trade. 1884 J/anch. Exam. 16 Oct. 5/3 Reprehensible 
practices employed both in London and in the outports. 

attrié, 1707 Chambcrlayne's St. Gt. Brit., List Gov't, 
Officers 498 Your Examiners of the Out-Port Books. 1731 
Genil, Alag. 1. 84 Alexander Gould, Esq...made inspector 
of the out-port collectors accounts. 

2. A port of embarkation or exportation. 

c1790 B. Rusu Ess., Progr. Popul. Penn. (1802) 225 Our 
state 15 the great outport of the United States for Europeans. 
1870 Yeats Wat. Hist. Com. 8g Corn being a long time in 
reaching its outport. 1872 Darly News 20 Jan., Liverpool 
is the great outport of England—the place where people go 
who are about to leave the country. 

+ Outport 2. Os. [Cf.OuT-25.] Conveyance 
outward ; cxportation, 

a1603 Let. to Fas. 7 in Robertson Hist. Scot. vin. Wks. 
1826 11, 188 That your Majesty will be pleased to admit 
free outport of the native commodities of this kingdom. 

Outpost (au'tpdust), 56. [Oct-1.] A post at 
a distance from the body of an army; a detach- 
ment placed at a distance from a force, when halted, 
as a gtiard against surprise. 

1757 WasHincton Lett. Writ, 1889 1. 478 The uncertain 
and difficult communication with theout-posts. 1779 Forrest 
Voy. N. Guinca 33 Sometimes a serjeant at an out-post.. 
sends an account of his having discovered on a certain spot, 
a parcel of spice trees. 1803 Lake in Owen A/rg. lWellesley's 
Desp. (1878) 394 When we had encamped..our outposts 
were attacked by a body cf the enemy. 1844 Aegud. 4 Ord. 
Aruy 272 Officers, Soldiers, and Followers of the Camp, 
are not,on any account, to be suffered to pass the Out- Posts, 
unless they are on duty, or present a regular permit, 1855 
Macauray //ist. Eng. xiii. II]. 375 The outposts of the 
Cameronians were speedily driven in. 

b. transf. and fig. 1813 Eustace /taly (1815) 1. i. 74 
Saltzburg, a subalpine city, .. may be considered..as forming 
one of the outposts of Italy. 1856 StanLey Siuai 4 /’al. i. 
(1858) 9 Alower line of hills, which form as it were the out- 
posts of the Sinaitic range itself. 

@. atirib, 1823 Moorr Fadles 80 The sun, who now began 
To call in all hts out-post rays. 1859 Lane Hand. Iudia 
394 [He] was tried for being drunk whilst on out-post duty. 

Hence Outpost v. ¢raxs., to place as an outpost. 

1864 Masson in Reader 13 Auz., The thoughts that 
habitually come and go in the mind so privileged and out- 
posted to meditate and to sing! 

Outpour (autpde:), 56. [Ourt-7.] The act of 
pouring out; that which pours out, an overflow. 

1864 Reader 24 Dec. 793/2 On the hypotheses. .thatthe Luta 
WNzige contributes the outpour of the distant Tanganyika. 
1895 F. Harrison in Form Jan. 550 None but the very 
greatest can maintain for long one incessant outpour of 
drollery. 1897 Daily News 4 Sept. 2/2 The outpour streams 
down the face of the rock in a nuniber of beautiful falls. 

Outpour (autpos), v. [Ovr- 15, 14.] 

L. ¢razs. To pour out, send forth in or as in a 
stream. (Chiefly Aoezzc.) 

1671 Mitton P. A.111. 311 He look’t and saw what numbers 
numberless ‘he City gates out powr'd. a 1851 Moir Poems, 
Burden of Sion, Vhen.. would my sorrowing spirit haste 
Forth to outpour its flood of misery. 1864 Skeat Uhland’s 
foents 40 Only in the month of blossoms Nightingales out- 
pour their sonz. 

2. 72/7. To flow out in or as in a stream. 

1851 Lytrroxn & Fane 7anunhduser 76 She was not of those 
whose sternest sorrow Outpours in plaints. 

Ou'tpoured, f//.a@. [OvT-11.] Poured out. 
So Ou‘tpourer, one who pours out; Ou'tpouring 
ppl. @., pouring out, rushing out in a stream. 

1884 Brownine /erishtah, Shah Abbas 113 Had *out- 
poured life of mine sufficed To bring him back. 1876 Geo. 
Euiot Dan. Der. 1xix, What *outpourer of his own affairs. 
1863 Cowbrn Crarke Shaks. Char, vili. 199 She is by 
nature of the most boisterous spirits, irrepressible, *outpour- 
ing. 1895 J. W. PoweLvin Phystogr. Processes 1.4 Modified .. 
by the great gulfs and the outpouring rivers from the land, 

Ou'tpou:ring, v//.5b. [Our- 9.] 

1. The action of pouring out. 

1757 J. Epwarps Orig. Siu 1. ix, (1837) 88 A glorious out- 
pouring of the Spirit of God. 1879 Farrar SZ. Paud (1883) 
539 The toil of his hands in no way impeded the outpouring 
of his soal. 

2. That which is poured out; an effusion; an 


impettious or passionate utterance. Chiefly in //. 

2327 CaRLYLE .J/isc, (1857) I. 336 His passionate outpourings 
would be more effective were they briefer, 1870 FREEMAN 
Norm. Cong, (ed. 2) 1. iv. 184 Among the most ridiculous 
outpourings of his lying vanity. 

+ Outpow'er, v. Obs. [Out- 21.] 
excecd in power, to overpower. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 1v. 1. 169 Out-powr'd, out- 
worded, shee’s at last o'rborne. 1655 FULLER C/. Hist. un. 
iii. § 41 In the Saxon Heptarchy there was generally one who 
out-powered all the rest. 1762 Gotps. Cit. HW. Ixxxiv. I. 
97 Myriads of men..out-powering [some later edd. over- 
powering] by numbers all opposition. 

Out-practise, -praise, etc. : see OuT-. 

Outpray:,v. [Ovt- 18, 18c.] 

L. ¢rans. To outdo in praying, excel in prayer. 

1593 Suaks. Nich. //, v. iii. 109 Our prayers do out-pray 
his. 1666 Drypen Azz. Peas celxi, He..Outweeps an 
hermit, and outprays a saint. 1841-4 Emerson £ss. Ser.u. 
iv. (1876) 105 He will outpray saints in chapel, outgeneral 
veterans in the field. 


trans. To 


CUTEUH: 


2. To overcome by prayer, pray (something) 
to an end or out of existence. 

a 1853 Rosrrtson Serm. Ser. 1v. lv. (1863) 415 Outpray,— 
outpreach,—outlive the calumny, 

Outprea‘ch,v. [Uvt- 18, 18c.] 

1. ¢rans. To outdo, surpass, or exccl in preaching; 
to preach more or better than. 

1643 HAMMonD Seva, Fohn xviii. 40 Wks. 1683 1V. 517 Able 
to outpreach all the Orators you ever heard fromthe Pulpit. 
1742 Younc Wz. 7h. 1x. 2325 Till then, be Thisan Emblem of 
iny Grave: Let it out-preach the Preacher. 1854 S. WiLBER- 
Force in R. 1. Wilberforce LZ (1881) 11. vi. 249 Dissenters 
outpreach them, 

2. To preach to an end, prcach out of existence. 

1826 Mirman A. Boleyn (1827) 156 ‘Vhink you your crimes 
and murders ., Will not out-preach you from the face of 
earth? @ 1853 [see Outpray z. 2), 

Out-preen to Out-privilege: sce Ovr-. 


+ Out-pri-ze,v. Obs. [Ovt- 18,18b.] trans. 
To exceed in value; to surpass in one’s estimation. 

1611 SHaxs, Cywzdb. 1. iv. 88 She’s out-priz’d by a trifle. 
a1657 R. Lovepay Lett. (1663) 61, 1 never had recreation 
nor business that out-prised the pleasant care I alwayes 
took to keep our Quills in play. @1851 Joanna Baiiiz 
(Ogilvie) In truth thy off*ring far outprizes all. 

Out-procrastine, -prodigy, etc.: sce OvT-. 

+ Outpro‘ffer,v. Ods. [Ovr-18.] vans. To 
proffer or offer more than, to outbid. 

1494 Fasyan Chrow. vu. ccxxv. 253 The kynge called before 
hym the .ii, munkis seuerally, & eyther out proferyd other; 
.. Than the kynge called [the third] and asked if he wolde 
geue any more than his bretherne had offered to be abbot. 

Out-pro'mise, v. [Ovr-18,17.] trans. To 
exceed or outdo in promising. ref. To promise 
more than one can do. 

1676 Wycurertey 77. Dealer 1.1, Thou mayst easily come 
to..out-promisea Lover. 1681 J. Fraver Right. Alans Ref. 
207 God never out-promised himself. 1692 Aliracles per- 


Sormed by Moncey Ep. Ded., Out-lye a News-writer, out- 


promise a Cit, 

Out-prosper to Out-pry: see Ovr-. 

+ Outpu'blish, v. Obs. (New Engl.) =Ovt- 
ASK ale 

1719 S. Sewatt Diary 26 Oct. (1882) II]. 232, I .. could 
not be Married sooner, because I was Out-published on the 
Thanks-giving-Day, and not before. 1727 Canton (Mass.) 
Rec. (1896) 22 The Names .. haue ben out published as the 
Law directs, By me Joxeph Tucker town Clerk. 

Out-pupil, -purple, -purse: see OvrT-. 

Outpush (au'tpnf), sd. [Ovr- 7.] Outward 
push ; impetus directed outwardly. 

1885 Homilet. Rev. Aug. 98 Society..will feel the out- 
push and the uplift 

Out-pu'sh, v. nonce-wd. [OvUT- 17.] trans. 
To exceed or go beyond in pushing. 

1848 Dickens Dowzbey xxi, A flushed page .. seemed to 
have in part out-grown and in part out-pushed his strength. 

Oa'tpu:shing, 7/4. 2. [Ovrt- 10.] Pushing 
out, enterprising. 

1894 Chicago Advance 2 Auz., Some outpushing Chinese 
and still more enterprising Japanese. 

Output (autput), sd. [Ovur- 7.) 

The act or fact of putting or turning out; pro- 
duction ; the quantity or amount produced; the 
product of any industry or exertion, viewed quanti- 
tatively; the result given to the world. (Orig. a 
technical or local term of iron-works, coal-mines, 
cte.; app. not in general Dict. till after 1880.) 

1358 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Out-put, a term in the iron 
trade for the make of metal or annual quantity made. 1872 
Daily News 1 Aug., The output inahat district [the steam 
coal field of Northumberland] would not exceed five million 
tons perannum. 1877 Raymonp Sfatist. AJines & Alining 
225 The copper out-put remains substantially as it was last 
year. 1879 DowbeEn Southey vii. 194 It is the out-put of a 
large and vigorous mind. 1879 M. Pattison A/i/ton xiii. 215 
If this were the average output of a popular book, the in- 
ference would be that Paradise Lost was not such a book. 
1892 STEVENSON Across the /'lains 285 Sach an incame as 
aclerk will earn with a tenth..of your nervous output. 

b. Physiol. Applied to the waste material expelled 
from the body by the lungs, skin, and kidneys, as 
opposed to the zvcome or material taken into the 
bodily system. (The undigested matter or faces 
are not included on either side.) 

1883 M. Foster Physfol. (1889) u. v. § 521 The output 
[edd. 1877-79 outcome] may be regarded as consisting of (1) 
the respiratory producis of the lungs, skin, and alimentary 
canal, ..(2) of perspiration, consisting chiefly of water and 
salts. .and (3) of the urine. 

Outpu't, v. [Ovrt- 15.] : _ 

+1. trans. To put out, expel, eject, dismiss. Ods. 
(in ME. chiefly two words, esp. in pa. pple.) 

a1300 £. E. Psalter v.11 Out put bam pare pai sal be, 
Laverd, for bai taried be. a 1340 Hamrot.e Psalier xxxv([i). 
13 Output pai ere of paradise. ¢1350 Hl inchester Usages 
in Exg. Gils 362 Be pe askere out putte for euere. 1563 
Aberd. Reg. XXV.(Jam.), Voimput and outpute the tenentis. 
1897 SKENE De Verb. Sign. s.v. Ballivus, Chalmerlanes in- 
put and out-put be the Comptroller. @1670SpaLpinc Trond. 
Chas. I (1829) 11. 30 Thay first mell with the five cinque 
portis, inputtis and outputtis governouris at their plesour. 

+ b. Yo put forth, put outside. Ods, 

1615 Jackson Creed 1v. viit. § 2 Outputting their neigh- 
bour's goods for him to drive, or harbouring such as they 
could not but know to be boot-hailers. 

+2. To utter, issue (false coin): see OUTPUTTER 


2, OUTPUTTING 2. Sc. Obs. 
a 


OUTPUTTER. 


1576 in Pitcairn Crim. Trials (1833) 1.11. 64 Penneis, falslie 
curtn3eit and stampit; quhilkis wer output be him, 

+3. To provide (soldiers). 06s. 

1640 [see OUTPUTTER 3}. 

4. (output) [f. OvrpvT sd.] To put out, turn out, 


produce. ee 

1858 Geologist }. 332 It was their business to output coal 
and not stone. 1886 Pal/ Ala!/G.18 Feb. 1/1 The great 
water power of the Mississippi at Minneapolis enables the 
millers there to output some 1,200 tons of flour per day. 

+Ou'tpu:tter 1, Obs. [OvT- 8.) One who puts 
out. 

1. One who puts or pushes out. 

Outpulter and outeputter are here applied to the same 
person, Either of these may be a misprint for the other, or 
the words may be used as synonyms: cf. Petr, Puct, Put 
rhs. ‘Fhe passage (which, as printed, is incoherent and 
corrupt) purports to be from a prophecy of Merlin, in which 
eutpulter may have been the orig. word. The precise sense 
is not determinable. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxt ntij, The bere sholde flee 
with a swan..thurgh an vnkynde outpulter and that the 
swan than sholde be slayne with sorwe at Durbrugge. /6:d. 
niij b, Sir Andrewe of Herkela that is called the vnkynde 
outeputter, : 

2. One who utters or circulates false coin. Sc. 
1574 Se. Acts Fas, I (1814) 93,1 The personis .. salbe 
persewit and ponissit as wilfull outputtaris and cbangearis 
of fals and corrupt money. 

3. One who was bound or cngaged to provide 
and fit out men for military service. 

1640 in Spalding 7roud, Chas, J (1850) }. 359 If it sall cum 
to the knouledge of any persone who hith or sall happin to 
out reache soldiouris, horss or foot,.. that these out reachit 
Ly them are disbandit and fled fra there culloris, the said 
© 1t putteris of thame salbe oblegit to serclie, seik, and apre- 
lend the saidis fugitines. /dé/., Vtherwaies..the saidis out 
putteris salbe oblegit to mak wp there number be out putting 
cf men in there places, sufficicntlie providit in armes and 
vther necessareis vpone the saidis out reacheris there owne 
expenssis. 1652 Urgunart Zewed Wks. (1334) 251 A country 
gentleman, out-putter of foot or horse. 

4. An instigator. 

1639 Gorvon /Jist. Farls Sutherland \1313) 317 Sit Robert 
Gordon. .wes blamed by the Earle of Catteynes for this acci- 
dentall slaughter, as ane outputter of the rest to tbat effect. 

5. A term applicd to certain maintainers and 
abettors of thieves or frcebooters. 

Ing Hen. V. it appears from the context to be applied to 
persons in Redesdale who maintained and fitted out thieves 
for depredations in the adjaceut counties: cf. senses 3 and 4. 
Bp. Jackson seeins to have understood and used it of persons 
who put out their neighbour,’ cattle or goods into places 
handy fir thieves with whom they were in league: cf Our- 
Put v. rb, quot. 1615, But the owt-putiers of 1421 were not 
the neighhours of the persons robbed, but fetons living 
beside the thieves in ‘Fynedale and Redesdale. 

1421 Supplic. Commons Northunbld.,Cumbld,, & Wesimld, 
in Kolls of Parilt. 9 Hen. V. 143/1 Graund partie des 
ditz supphantz sont d-strnitz par plusurs larons & felons 
appellez In-takers & Out-putters, demurantz deins les Fran- 
chises de Tyndale, Rydesdale, & MWexhamshire, .. Qar le 
greindre nombre qi inhabitent deins les ditz Franchises, ou 
sont ticls malfesours, ou mainteinours d'eulx en lour mau- 
veiste. — Act g //en, V,c.7 Diverses persones larons et 
felons appel'ez Intakers & Outputters demourantz deinz la 
franchise de Ridesdale, en quele franchise le brief du Roy 
ne conrt mye. [i.e divers persons, thieves, and felons called 
{ntakers and Outputters, dwelling within the Liberty of 
Redesdale, in which Liberty the King’s writ does not run | 
a 1640 Jackson Creed x1. xl. §8 He is a more cunning thief 
which can steal without an outputter or receiver, than he 
which always is enforced to use the help of one or other. 
1564 Sretman Gloss. s.v. Intakers, Quos Outparters vocant 
. .Tecentius Outfutters nuncupati. 

Note. Rastell’s Eng. transl. of the Statutes (ed. 1543) reads 
in the Act of 1421 ‘felons called yntakers and oxtpurters’, 
an obvious misprint, which was however repeated in all 
editions previous to that of Ruffhead in 1763 (which retains 
‘outparters’ in the text with ‘outputters’ in the margin). 
{fence ‘outparter’ was accepted as a genuine word by 
Cowell, who in his /nter/refer further identified the ‘out- 
parter’ with the thief, with which erroneous explanation 
the bogus word has duly reappeared in the Law Dictionaries 
down to Wharton, a> well as in Phillips, Kersey, Bailey, Ash, 
Crabbe, Ogilvie's Jeperial Dict., Century Dict., and Funk's 
Standard Dict.; it was eschewed by Johnson and Webster. 
Asif one error were not enough, Wharton has also Ou/puter, 
with an explanation founded upon the latter part of Cowell's 
article, but making ‘man or house’ into ‘manor-house ’(!), 
This last blunder is taken over from Wharton by Cassell’s 
Encyel, Dict., Ogilvie, and Century Dict, (all professing to 
take it from Cowell). In Hodgson, Mist. Northumbld, pt. tt. 
1. 60, the ‘outparters’ of 1543 appear in a new guise as 
‘outpartners", erroneously said to be used in the Suppli- 
cation of 1421, which has Out-putters. 

1607 Cowe tt /uterpr., Outeparters, annoy. If. 5, ca. 8, 
Scemeth to be a kind of theeves in Ridesdall, that ride 
abroad at their best advantage, to fetch in such catell or 
other things, as they could light on without that liberty: 
Some are of opinion that those which in the forenamed 
Statute are termed out-parters, are at this day called out- 
putters, and are such as set matches for the eaubing ofany 
inan or house: as by discovering which way he rideth or 
gocth, or where the house is weakest and fittest to be entred. 
See Intekers, 1658 Puu.tivs, Oulparters, asort of theeves 
about Ridesdale, that ride about to fetch in such cattel or 
other things as they can light on; [ed. 1706 adds, and make 

Matches for the robbing of Men and Houses]. 1823 Crass 
Technol. Dict., Out-parters (Law), a sort of freebooters in 
Scotland, who used to ride out and seize whatever they 
could which came in their way. 1848 WHARton Law Le.x., 
Outparters, stealers of cattle. /bid., Outputers, such as 
set watches for the robbing any manor-house. 1882-90 
Ogilvie's Imperial, & Century Dict., Out-parter. ¥n old 
faw,a cattle-stealer. Oxt-putter. 1n old law, One who set 
watches for the robbing of any manor-house. Cowedd. 
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Ou-tputter?. [f. OvrruT sd., or 7. 4.) One 
who turns out some industrial product ; a producer. 

Mod. Newspr. Vhe increased proportion of wages to out- 
put is being met bya reduction in the necessary number of 
outputters. 

Outputting, 74/56. [Ovt-9.) 

1. The action of putting out: a. Expulsion, ejec- 
tion; evacuation; b. A putting forth, holding out, 
stretching forth. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) Vit. 95 Pe wrong of her 
violent out puttynge (L. violen!e expulsionis tufurian), 
1398 — Barth. De P. R. xvu, clxxxv. (1495) 726 Wyne ex- 
cytyth the vertue of outputtynge. 1435 Misyn Fire of 
Love 93 Releve of greif & out-puttynge of wardly hevynes. 
1494 Acta Audit, (1839) 194 In be eiectioune & outputting 
of Johnne guthre. .out of pe tak & maling of fe landis of 
petpowokis. 1883 J. Parker Afost. Life 11 156 Yhe out- 
putting ofa hand should be the finding of analtar. 1888 CAi- 
cago Advance 9 Feb. go The outputtings of his infinite love. 

+2. The uttering or issuing of (false) coin. Sc. Obs. 

1576 in Pitcairn Crim. Ttads (1833) 1.11. 65 Acquit him of 
all outputting cf onye vther fals hardheidis. 1581 Sc. 
Acts Jas. J (1814) 206/1 Forge ng..of our souerane lordis 
money ..And for his treassonable outputting thairof Amongis 
our souerane lordis liezis. 

+ 3. The furnishing or cquipping of men. Sc. 

1640 [see OUTPUTTER 3]. 1640-1 A tricudir. War-Comm. 
Ain.-bk, (1855) 37 To compeir befoire the Committie of 
f.staites..to answer for thair neglect for not out-putting of 
the troupe and baggaze horss tlk ane of thaime for tbair 
awn pairtes. 

Out-qua:rter, [Ovr- 1, 3.] 

1. ALhZ. usually in f/, A station or quarter (cf. 
QvanTeR sé. 15) away from the hcad-quarters of 
a regiment (sce quot. 1876). 

1651 Jer. Tavtor Serm. Ret. Prayer Wks. 1331 1. 88 
[l1e} that..sets up his closet in the out-quarters of an army, 
and chooses a frontier-garrison to be wise in. a@ 1671 Lp. 
Fairrax Avent, (1699) 66 Sir John Henderson .. gave the 
allarm to some of our out-quariers. 1844 Regul. & Ord, 
Army 301 Opposite to the name of each Officer, who is 
employed at any out-quarter of the Regiment, the Station 
at whih he is detached is to be stated. 1876 Vovre & 
STEVENSON Att. Dict. 320/2 Small bodies of troops, whea 
detached away from head-quarters of their regiment, are 
said to be at out quarters. ; 

2. The outer quacter of a horse's hoof; ct. 
QUARTER 56. 20. 

1727 Drapiey Fam. Dict. s.v, Cut, Unshoe the Horse, 
and pare his Out-quarters, a3 before, if he Cuts behind. 

+ Oat-quench, v. Obs. [Ovt- 15.) trans. 
To put out, extinguish. (Properly two words.) 
Ilcnce + Out-que‘ncher, an cxtinguisher. 

1§13 Douctas nels x1, v. 42 Observand weyll the gledis 
half owt quent. 1596 Spenser /. Q. vt. ai. 16 The candle- 
lght Out quenched leaves no skill nor difference of wight. 
1333 CoveRoALe /.xod, xxv. 38 Snoffers and out quencliers 
cf pure golde. 

Out-quibble, etc.: see Orr-. 

tOnatqni't, -qui'te,z. Sc. Law. Obs. [f.Ov7- 
+ Quit v.] ¢rans. ‘To free a subject from adju- 
dicatton, by full payment of the debt lying on it’ 
(Jam.). IIcnce + Outqui'tting 7d/. sd. 

1456 Acta Aud-t. (1839) 4 For out qniting of be saide 
annuel. 1482 /bid. 1041 Of be Redeming & owtqnyting of 
be landes of sawling be dauid haliburtoun. ¢1§75 Ladfour's 
Vract, (1754) 445 Gif ony man’s landis be wodset, he may 
outquite and redeme the samin quhen he pleisis except [etc.]. 

Out-Quixote to Out-quote: sec OurT-, 

Outra‘ce,v. [Ovt-18b.] ¢vans. To outrun 
in a race; to outstrtp. 

1657 W. Morice Cana guasi Koun Def. xxii. 224 In 
them also who have outra:ed them, and gone beyond the 
goale. a1845 Hoop Desert-Boru 48 But Fancy fond out- 
raced them all, with bridle loose and free. 

Outrage (au'trélz), sd. Forms: 3-4 utrage, 
(4 uterage), 3- outrage; also 4-6 oultrage, 
4-5 oOuttrage, owt(e)rage, 5-6 outerage, 6 
owtrag. [ME. a. OF. zltrage, oltrage (11th c. 
in Littré), on//rage, outrage (12th c.), = lr. ollraige, 
Cat. wliralge, Sp. ultraze, \t. oliraggio:—Com.Rom. 
type *zliragium (also incd. L.), f. L. w/tra beyond 
+sufl. -agium, -aggio, -age: see -AGE. In Eng. 
often analysed as trom Ovt and Race; a notion 
which affected the sensc-development: cf. sense 2.] 

+1. The passing beyond established or reasonable 
bounds, want of moderation, intemperance; ex- 
cess, extravagance, cxoggeration ; excessive luxury. 
Rarely with az and p/. Obs. 

1297 R. Grovc. (Rolls) 8900 Pe king vnderstod pat be maide 
ne sede non outrage. 13.. Cursor J/. 28457 O mete and 
drink to do vtrage. 1340 Ilampote Pr. Conse. 1516 Gret 
outrage we se In pompe and pride and vaniié. 1387 Trevisa 
fligden (Rolls) 111. 459 We usep no glotenye oe outrage 
of mete and drynke. ¢1430 Afymins Virg. 74/512 He louep 
more mesure pan outrage. 1484 Caxton Xoyal Bk. Fj, By 
suche excessys and suche oultrages comen and sourden many 
maladyes and sekenessys. 1590 Srenser #. Q. 11. ii. 38 With 
equall measure she did moderate The strong extremities of 
their outrage. : 

+b. Ixcess of boldness; foolhardiness, rash- 
hess; presumption, Oés. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xix. 408 For thame thoucht foly and 
outrage To ganz wp to thame. arsqg8 Hatt Chron., 
Hlen. V1 114 Of a greate outrage, and more pride and pre- 
sumpcion, she demaunded, to beare the noble and excellent 
Annes of Fraunce. 1553 Even Jreat. Newe Jud. (Arb.) 42 
Yet do not } commende rashenes or outrage. 


OUTRAGE. 


+2. Extravagant, violent, or disorderly action ; 
mad or passionate behaviour, fury; tumult of 
passion, disorder; violence of language, insolence- 
Also rarely with azz and f/. Obs. or arch. 

@ 1330 Otuel 329 Pau3 otuwel speke outrage, For he was 
comen on message King Charles. .[Nolde] soffre him habbe 
nou3t bote god. ¢1375 Cursor A/.6986 (Fairf.) Qua herde ever 
of suche outerage? c 1386 CHAUcER And.'s 7. 1154 Yet saugh 
I woodnesse laughynge in his rage Armed compleint out 
hees and fiers outrage. 1560 Daus tr. S/efdane'’s Comin, 
295 b, In this dissolute oultrage, and confusion of things. 
1592 Kyp Sf. 7 rag. mt, xii. 79 What meanes this outrage ? 
Will none of you restraine his fury? 1595 SHaxs. Yo/re ur. 
iv. 106, I feare some out-rage, and [le follow her. 1705 J. 
Puinies Blenheim (1715) 25 See, with what Outrage from the 
frosty North, The early Valiant Swede d:aws forth his Wings 
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the diminution of my riches without any outrages of sorrow. 
1791 Paint Rights of Aan (ed. 4) 47 Mr. Burke, with his 
usual outrage, abuses the Declaration of the Rights of Man. 
1845 Mrs. S. C. Hart Waiteboy ii. 10 Vhe noise, and 
opposition, and outrage of the little resolute, but most 
mechanical, steamer. 

+b. Violent clamour; outcry. Ods. 

a3548 Hatt Chron., Rich. II] 50 Vhey sodeinly put fyer 
in the lanthornes and make showtes and outrages from toune 
totoune. 1590 Spenser F. Q.1. xi. go Hart cannot thinke 
what outrage and what cries,.. The bell-bred beast tbrew 
forth unto the skies. ; ay 

3. Violence affecting others; violent injury or 
harm. + Zo do outrage, to exercise violencc, to do 
grievous injury or wrong /o any one (o0és.). 

er2z90 S. Eng. Lee. }. 348/95 Al hire pou3t was .. to 
bi-benche sum outrage Pat pis child were i-brou3t of dawe 
for-to habbe is heritage. 1297 RK. Grouc. (Rolls) 3646 Pat 
be scottes & be picars dude hym gret outrage. 1390 Gower 
Conf, }. 345 To..vengen him of thilke oulirage, Whi-zhe was 
vntohis father do. ¢ 1430 Lypo. A/in. Poems (Percy Soc.) 50 
A laxatif dide hym so grete outrage. 1490 Caxton Eneydos 
xxvil, 98 After that I had bz auenged of his falsenes and 
oultrage. 1560 Daus tr. Sleiddane'’s Comm, 286b, The townes 
men feared chiefly the oultrage of the souldiours. 1§90 
Svenser /.Q. 11.1 30 And playnd of grievous outrage, which 
he red A knight had wrought against a Ladie gent. 1614 
RacricH /lest, World 1. (1634) 154 To defend themselves 
from outrage. 1667 Mutton ?, L. 1. 500 The noyse Of riot 
ascends .. And injury and outrage. 1781 Cowrer Lef?t?. 
5 Mar., Wherever there is war there is misery and outrage. 
1844 11. 11. Witson Brit. Jndia ¥. 271 Guilty of violent and 
inflammatory proceedings, and of acts of outrage. 

b. with az and f/. A deed of violence com- 
mitted against any one or against society; a violent 
injury or wrong; a gross or wanton offence or 
indignity. 

Agrarian outrage: see AGRARIAN @. 

[1306 Rolls of Parlt.\. 211/2 Des amendes de trespas & 
d outrages soulement faitz a nous] c1380 Sir Feruind. 
1669 Wilt pon pe selue & ons aslo porw such a fol outtrage? 
1529 More Pyialove iv. xviii. Wks. 2853/2 Great outrages & 
temporal harmes that suche heretykes haue been alway 
wont todoe, 1584 Galway Arch. in roth Rep. list. MSS. 
Comm, App. v. 434 To mentayne the peace. .and suppresse 
outrages, rs9r Suaks. Two Gent. tv. i. 71 Prouided that 
you do no outrages On silly women, or poore passengers. 
179t Berke Let. to KR. Burke Corr. 1844 TL. 226 Yhe 
{canperor may likewise justly complain of the outrages offered 
to his sister. 1835 Tuiktwact Greece 3. v. 151 All the chiefs 
of Greece. .toavenge this outrage, sailed with a great arma- 
tment to Troy. 1880 M-Carrny Own Times IV. liv. 154 Ont- 
tages beyan to increase in atrocity, boldness, and numbers. 
Jig. 1695 Woopwarp Wat. [Hist. arth 1. (1723) 155 A fresh 
Collection of this Fire committs the same Outrages as before. 

c. dransf. Said of gross or wanton wrong or 
injury done to feelings, principles, or the like. 

1769 Funins Lett. iv. 21 it is possible to condema measures 
without a barbarousand criminal outrage against men. 1808 
Med. Frnt. XIX. 562 1f Mr. B. had not disgraced himself 
hy this unpardonable outrage upon private feelings. 1849 
Macautay //tst. doug, v. 1. 621 ‘To see him and not to spare 
him was an outrage on huimanity and decency. 

+4. A violent effort or exertion of force. rare. 

1484 Caxton Fables of AZsop 1. vii, How in myn yong 
age } was stronge and lusty, And how I} made grete outt- 
tages and effors the whiche [etc.}. 1503 Hawes Zranif. 
Virt, vil. 95 He..bete theym downe by a grete outrage. 

5. Comb. outrage-monger, one who trades in 
outrages, who employs (agrarian or other) outrages 
for political ends. 

1882 Daily News, [To] increase the force to such an 
extent that intending murderers or outragemongers will not 
be able to evade them. 1887 Sfecfator 16 Apr. 517/1 We 
do not suppose that the outragemongers are playing Mr. 
LParnell's gaine, 

t+ Outrage, 2. (adv.) Obs. [app. from the sb. : 
not so used in Fr.) = OuTracEous. 


1, Intemperate, violent, presumptuous. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunse Chron. (1810) 263 Snowdon gan he hald, 
als lis heritage, & prince bei him cald, pat bastard outrage. 
c1400 Rowland & O. 199 Rowlande sayde: ‘Sir, thou art to 
outrage’, a@ 1450 Cov. Alyst. vi. 62 (Shaks. Soc.) Of speche 
Lethe not owtrage. ¢1470 Henry /Vallace v. 571 Felloune, 
owtrage, dispitfull in his deid. ; 

2. Extravagant, wasteful, luxurious. 

a 1420 Hoccieve De Reg. Princ. 499 Pryde hath wel lever 
bere an hungry mawe To bedde, than lakke of array out- 
rage, 1450-80 tr. Secreta Secret. 8 The Rentis and profetis 
.-myght not susteyne ne mayntene ther ontrage dispenses. 
1483 Cath. Angi. 264/2 Outerage, excessiuus, prodigus jn 
expensis, superfluus. 1550 Crowley Epigr. 1064 The idlenes 
of abbays made them outrage. ; 

3. Excesstve, severe: said of climate or weather. 

1400 Maunpbev. (Roxb.) xiv. 65 Pare es owtrage calde, by 
cause it es at pe north syde of pe werld...On pe south syde 
..es it,.so hate pat na man may dwell bare for be owtrage 


OUTRAGE. 


hete. ¢1440 Yacob's Hell 155 Sykenes, or pouerte, or 
outerage wedyr, or fayling of frute. 

4. Ixtraordinary, unusual, out of ordinary course. 
13.. Gaw. § Gr. Kut. 29 An aunter in erde I attle to 
schawe,..an outtrage awenture of Arthurez wonderez. 
¢ 1430 Lyn. A/in. /’oenrs (Percy Soc.) 119 Thynges outrage 
bien founde in every kynde. 

B, as adv. Excessively, extraordinarily. 
¢1400 Destr. Trey 3774 Aiax oelius was outrage grete. 
Outrage (au'treidz), vl [f. OurTRAGE 5d.: cf. 
F. outrager, t oultrager(14—15thc.in Hatz.-Darm.), 
It. oltraggiare, Sp.izltrajar. Tn all the obs. senses, 
and formerly in 2, stressed on -ra-ge.] 
+1. zutr. To go beyond bounds; to go to excess, 
act extravagantly or without self-restraint; to 
commit excesses, run riot. Ods. 

1303 R. Drunne //andl, Syuue 10892 po3 bey outrage, 
ande do folly, He shal nat sle hem wyp felony, 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 111. 187 Pere were i-made tweye 
consuls, bat 3if bat oon wolde outrage, be ober myzte hym 
restreyne. cx1440 Promp. Pari. 375/2 Owtragyn, or doon 
excesse, excedo, 1496 Dives & Paup. (W. de W.) 1%. vii. 
356/1 Couetouse folke .. outrage & seke to be in hygher 
degre of rychesses & of worshyp than theyr neyghbours 
ben, @1568 Ascuam Scholei. 1. (Arb.) 69 If three or foure 
great ones in Courte, will nedes outrage in apparell, in huge 
hose, in monstrous hattes. 1718 Entertainer No. 40. 274 
He outrages in Riot, and runs up to Seed in the grossest 
Impieties. z 

2. zvaus. To do violence to; to subject to out- 
rage; to wrong grossly, treat with gross violence or 
indignity, injure, insult, violate. 

1590 Srenser F, Q. 1. vi. 5 Ah heavens! that doe this 
hideous act behold, And heavenly virgin thus outraged see. 
1622 Bacon //en. VJ, Wks. 1879 I. 745/1 The news... put 
divers young bloods into such a fury, as the English am. 
bassadors were not without peril to be outraged. 1663 
Pepys Diary 10 May, The Bishop of Galloway was besieged 
in his house by some women, and had Iike to have been 
outraged. 1726 Pore Odyss. xvi. 296 If outrag’d, cease that 

outrage torepel. 1849 Macauray //ést, Eng. iv. 1. 464 In 
peace he continued to plunder and to outrage them. /6z¢d. 
x. IL. 600 ‘The king stopped, robbed, and outraged by 
ruffians. a@dbsol. 1884 Nonconf & Ludep, 14 Feb. 151/1 Plun- 
dering, outraging, and practising every form of oppression. 

b. To violate or infringe flagrantly (law, right, 
authority, morality, any principle). 

1725-6 Pope's Odyss. (J.), This interview outrages all de- 
cency. 1848 W. H. Ketiy tr. 2. Blanc’s Hist. Ten YI. 74 
They were charged. .with..the offence of outraging public 
morality and virtue. 1871 Freeman //ist. Ess. Ser. 1. x. 
291 [Frederick II] contrived, by the circumstances of his 
vices, to outrage contemporary sentiment in a way in which 
his vices alone would not have outraged it. 

+3. éutr, To break away, stray: seeOUTRAY v.11, 
1447 Bokenuam Seyntys (Roxb.) 62 Hir curage .. was 
goddys to serue From whos seruyce she nolde outrage. 
+4. trans. To drive out by force. Obs. rare—!. 
14.. Lypc, Bochas 1, xv. (MS. Bodl. 263) If. 117/2 To putte 
their labour in execucioun And to outrage, this is veray 
trouthe, Fro mannys liff, necligence & slouthe. 
+5. gtx. (Influenced by RacEv.) To burst out 
into rage, to be furious, to rage; to rush out in 
rage. Obs. 

1548 Cranmer Catech. 23b, When you shal} heare other 
outragyng with such horrible curses, flye from theym as 
frome pestilence. 1571 Gotpinc Calvin on Ps. xxv. 8 
Though the wicked outraged ageinst him without cause. 
1582 STANYUURST Zneis 1. (Arb.) 65 So rushing to the 
streets 1 posted in anger. But my feete embracing, my 
pheere ine in the entrye reteyned, Too father owtraging 
thee soon fi. e. the son] shee tendred Iiilus. 1606 G. W[oop- 
cockE] //ist, Justine 1x. 42 Alexander, outraged not against 
his enemies, but his especiall friends. 

+ Outra‘ge, v.2 Ods. rare. [perh. f. Out- + 
Race v. But very prob. arising from erroncous 
analysis of OuTRAGE v.t; cf. prec. 5.} 

1. trans. To rage against. 

1584 Hupvson Du Bartas’ Judith ur.in Sylvester's hs. 
(1621) 71:8 All this could not the peoples thirst asswage ; 
But thus with murmurs they their Lords out-rage. 

2. To surpass in rage or violence. [OutT- 18.] 

1742 Youne V4. 7A. ut. 164 Their Will the Tyger suck’d, 
outrag’d the Storm. 

Outraged, ff. a. [f. OuTRAGE 7.1 + -ED1,] 
Subjected to outrage, gross violence, or indignity ; 
violated. 

ax7ir Ken Div. Love Wks. (1838) 242 Was ever any 
Love, O outraged Mercy, like that love thou didst shew in 
dying for sinners? 1856 Kane Arct. FxAl. 1, xxviii. 366 

With the prompt ceremonial which outraged law delights 
in. 1869 Texnyson //oly Gratl 208 :An outraged maiden 
sprang into the hall, Crying on help. 

+ Ouwtragely, adv. Obs. 
-LY 2,] = OUTRAGEOUSLY. 

@1340 Hamroce /sa/ter xxiv. (xxv.] 3 Confoundid be all 
wirkand wicked thyngis: outragely [v. ~ outerageusly]... Pat 
is, bui doe wickidly..& outragely [z.~. out raiusliche] tra- 
uails in vanytes. 1445 /&. £. Wills (1882) 131 Y wille..that 
myn exequies be not outragely done in expenses of vanites. 
c1470 Hunny Wallace x1. 160 Than Wallace said: ‘Ye 
wrang ws owtragely ’. 

So fF Ou'trageness = OUTRAGEOUSNESS. 

1483 Cath. Angi. 264/2 An Outeragenes, ercessus, super- 
SJirdtas. 

Outrageous (cuiré!-dzas), a. (adv.) Forms: 4- 
outrageous; also 4 ut-, 4-5 oute-, 4-6 owt-, 5-6 
oult-; 4 Sc, -eouss, 5 -uous, 5-6 -yous, -ios, 5-8 
-ious, 6 -eus, -iowse, cte. [a. OF. ortrageus, AF. 

ouult-, IV, -erx, f. owlrage OUTRAGE 56.13 see -ous,] 


[f. OurTRAGE a. + 


! 


| 
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1. Exceeding proper limits; excessive, im- 
moderate, extravagant, superfluous; enormous, 
extraordinary, unusual. In later use coloured by 


sense 2. 

¢ 1325 Metr. //om. 89 His frendes .. gert him wel eet and 
drinc, And lef his utrageous swinc. 1340 HAMroLe /?r, 
Conse. 9440 Ontrageus hete and outrageouse calde. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Pard. T. 322 Vengeance shal nat parten from his 
lous That of his othes is to outrageous, 14.. in A/e.rander, 
etc. (E. E. T. S.) 283 For be outragez hight of housez. ¢ 1416 
Hoccirve Bal. //en. V 14 The somme .. Is nat excessif ne 
outrageous. 1447 Rolls of Parlt. V. 137/2 Outeragious 
assemble of pepill. 1484 Caxton Chivalry 77 Iby ouer oult- 
ragyous drynkynge and etynge. 1g02 ATKINson tr. De 
Imitatione 1. xxi, 170 Remembre the outragious peynes of 
hell & pourgatory. c1gs0 R. Bireston Sayte Fortune Bijb, 
By arrogance oultrageous thy tounge on vanting swerueth. 
1555 Epun Decades 67 Geinge pricked forwarde with owt- 
ragious hunger. 1985 ‘I’. WasHincton tr. Nicholay's Vay. 
u. xi, 46b, We found the streame..so violent and ont- 
ragious. 1696 Wuiston 7h. Larth iw. (1722) 378 [It] 
would, .afterward descend in violent and outragious Rains. 
1818 Miss Mitrorp in L’Estrange Life (1870) II. ii. 46 
The Romans [always seemed to me] the most outrageous, 
strutting, boasting barbarians on the face of the earth. 
1868 Browninc Ring & Lk. xu. 55 Yesterday he had to 
keep indoors Because of the outrageous rain that fell. 

2. Excessive or unrestraincd in action; violent, 
furious ; tT excessively bold or fierce (os.). 

1375 Barsour /ruce 1x. 102 For hys outragecouss manheid, 
Confortit his men on sic maneir. ¢1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7. 
e485 In his ontrageous anger and Ire. ¢1420 Anturs of 
Arth. 421 ‘TYhou hase wonnen thaym one werre, with 
owttrageouse wille. 1484 Caxton Fables of sEsop 1. xvi, 
There was a Iyon whiche in his yougthe was fyers and 
moche outragyous. 1523 Lp. Berners Frotss. [. cxxxvii. 
165 He came witha thre thousande of the moost outragyoust 
people in all that countrey, 1609 Rowtanxps Whele Crew 
of Kind Gossips 30 Sometimes her out-ragious madding fits, 
Makes me as mad as she, beside my wits. 1658 J. Jones tr. 
Ovid's [bis 117 So is revenge furiously out-ragious and out- 
ragiously furious, 1751 Eart OrrEry Remarks Swift (1752) 
169 From an outrageous lunatic, he sunk afterwards into 
a quiet, speechless idiot. 1806 H. Sippoxs JJJaid, Wife, 
IVidow 1. 198 The old man was outrageous: Frederick 
acted with more policy. 

3. Excessive in injuriousness, cruelty, or offensive- 
ness; of the nature of violent or gross injury, 
wrong, or offence, or of a gross violation of law, 
humanity, or morality; grossly offensive or abusive. 

1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S. T.S.) 174 [If he] do him 
sum outrageus injure. /died. 287 And he persevere in his 
outrageous langage. 1502 Ord. Crysten Men u. v. (1506) 95 
Whyche thynge is outragyous & presumpcyon detestable 
ayenst god. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 274b, Which 
outragious crueltie, I doubt not but God wyll ones avenge. 
1583 Gotpinc Calon on Deut. ii. 65 If a man that hath no 
need doe rob or fleece his Neighbour of his goodes: therein 
appeareth so muchthe lewder and outragiouser naughtinesse. 
1642 in Clarendon “7st. Red. v. § 66 To punish those 
horrible, outragious cruelties, which had been committed in 
the murthering, and spoiling so inany of his Subjects. 1852 
Mrs. Stowe Unele Toni’s C. xxxv. 313 The outrageous treat- 
ment of poor ‘I’om had roused her still more. 1864 ‘TENNVSON 
Aylmer's F, 236 Pelted with outrageous epithets. 1888 A. K. 
Green Behind Closed Doors ii, Whether 1 am to be made 
the victim of an outrageous scandal that will affect my whole 
future career. 

+B. as ade. = next. Obs. 

1375 Barsour Bruce 1x. 483 He wes outrageouss hardy. 
1526 SKELTON JA/agnyf. 2570 To day hote, to morowe out- 
ragyous colde. 

Outra:geously, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly2.] Inan 
outrageous manner: a. To an immoderate degree, 
excessively, extravagantly; violently, furiously; 
b. In violation or with shameless disregard of law, 
morality, or humanity; atrociously, flagrantly. 

@1340 Hampote Psalter xxx[i] 7 Pou hatid pe kepand 
vanytes outrageusly. /ézd, Cant. 501 Paim pat lufis pis life 
outrageusly. 1387 Trevisa //igdcx (Rolls) 1V. 205 Julius 
Cesar .. dede outrageousliche ajenst be customs and fredom 
of Rome. ¢ 1400 MaunbeEv. (1839) xxil. 239 He may despende 
ynow, and outrageously. 1474 Caxton Chesse 11. iv. Cv b, 
Which supposid that hit had been his squyer that he entretid 
so outragyously. 1517 Torkincton /ilgr. (1884) 59 All 
nyghtit blew owtrageowsly. c 1540 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. 
(Cainden) I. 257 Hee fell to the grownde, crienge owt- 
rageuslie that hee was slaine. 1561 J. Norton Calvin's 
fnst, 1,27 tis good that this outragiously wicked madnesse 
he bewraied. 1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay’s Argenis 1. ii. 239 
Nobody durst speake to him thus outragiously fuming. 1713 
STEELE English. No. 1. 3, | was most outragiously insulted 
by that Raseal of yours. 1854 De Quincey Har Wks. IV. 
283 It gives a colourable air of justice .. toa war which is, 
in fact, the most outrageously unjust. 

Qutra‘geousness. [f. as prec. + -NEss,] 
The quality of being outrageous: a. Excess, extra- 
vagance; excessive violence, fury, ferocity; b. Flag- 
rant wrongfulness or indignity; enormity, atrocious- 
ness, hcinousness. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur xiv. i, I see wel ye haue grete 
wylle to beslayne as your fader was thorugh oultrageousnes. 
1545 AscuAm 7oxofh. To Gentlem. Eng. (Arb.) 17 That the 
outragiousness of great gamyng shuld not hurte the honestie 
of shotyng. @1§48 Hau. Chroz., Hen. VIT 48b, This 
aunswere..could not mittigate or assuage the Scottes angre 
and outrageousnes. ¢1594 Capt. Wyart 2. Dudley's Voy. 
W, Ind. (Hakl.) 11 ‘The weather growinge into such a 
monstrous outragiousnes. 1695 J. Epwarps Perfect. Script. 
19 An example of the iinpudence and outragiousness of lust. 
1798 //ist.in Ann. Reg. 06/2 The violence and outrageousness 
that had characterised its original champions. 1869 E. S. 
VFrounxes Church's Creed or Crown's Creed ? 36 The out- 
rageousness of the whole proceeding. 


OUTRANCE, 


Ou'trager. [f Ourracev.! +-ER1.] One who 
subjects to outrage or gross violence, a violator. 

1873 H. Srencer Study Socivl, ix. (1874) 208 An outrager 
of all laws and social duties. 1892 Columbus (O.) Disp. 
12 Apr., Assaulters and outragers of children. 

Ou traging, 7//.c. [f. OuTRAGEv.! + -1NG 2.} 
That outrages or grossly offends; that violatcs 
Justice, morality, or decency; acting in an out- 
Tageous manner; ‘furious, raging (ods.), 

1567 Drant /forace, Ef. xix. F viij, For plaie ingenders 
tremling stryfe and strife outraginge ire. 1612 Cuarman 
Widdowes 7, 11. Fijb, These are the ditches..in which 
outraging colts plunge both themselues and their riders. 
1642 Brivce Wound, Conse. Cured i. 9 The outraging 
licenciousnesse of Kings. 1895 Daily News 17 Jan. 6/4 It 
is gratuitously outraging to his unfortunate readers, 

+ Outragiou'sitie. Oss. In 4 outragiouste, 
5 -gyousyte. [a. AFr. type *outrageousté, f. 
outrageous + -te, -¥¥; not recorded in OF. (Cf. 
JoyousitiE.)] The quality of being OuTRAGEoUs : 
a. Going beyond usual bounds, abnormality, 
monstrosity; b. Violence. 

1340 Hampore Pr. Consc. 5010 If any lyms be here 
unsemely, Thurgh outragiousté of kynd namely, God sal 
abate pat outrage, thurgh myght, And make ba lyms semely 
to sight. 1470-85 Matory Arthuri. xv, [He] charged hem 
neuer to doo outragyousyte nor mordre, 

Outraie, variant of OuTRAY v.1 Obs. 

Out-rai‘l, v. [Ovt- 18.) ‘vans. To outdo 
in railing; to surpass in the use of raillery. 

1676 WycnerLey P/, Dealer, i. (1735) 20 Thou mayst 
easily come to..out-rail a Wit. a1704 ‘I’. Brown Sat. on 
fr, King Wks. 1730 1. 59 He'd out-rail Oats, and curse both 
thee and Boufflers. 1876 L.Sreruen Eng. Th. 18th C.1.178. 

+ Gutraious, a. Ols. Also 6 cutraous, -ray- 
ious. [app. f. Ourray sé. + -ous. 

In the first quot. repr. outrains, i.e. outrajus in the F. 
original, so that the Eng. also may be for outrajous = out- 
vageous. On the other hand oxfraons in quot. 1523 cannot 
be so explained.] 

= OUTRAGEOUS a., in its various senses. 

1303 R. Brunne //andl. Synnc 5492 3yf pou haue be so 
coueytous ‘T’o mercs men ouer outraious. ¢1450 LoxeLicH 
Grail xxxv, 162 And Redyn Al day with gret peyne In An 
Owtraious Contre Certeyne. 1523 Lp. BerNers /roiss. I. 
xliv, 61 Kyng Phylyppe.. made light therof, and sayd how 
his nephue was but an outraous fole. 

Hence tOutraiously adv. Ods. 

1303 R. Brunne Handi. Synne 2196 3yf pou be a lordyng, 
And outraiusly takyst mennys pyng Yn tyme of werre or 
tyme of pes, 13.. [see OUTRAGELY, @ 1340). 

+ Outra‘ke!. Ods. Also oute reche, utrack, 
-rak(e. [? corrupt. of oztrage.] Outrage, excess. 

13.. Cursor Al. 4133 (Cott.) If yee do suilk an outrake 
[w.rr. vtrack, outerake] Ful siker may yee be owrake. /dzd. 
6295 (Cott.) For ogh [w.7~. oft] on him pai soght vtrak [v. x 
outrake, oute reche, vtrake] Quar-for oft sith pai fand his 
wrak. /ézd. 29075 (Cott.) For bof we fast we agh noght take 
Nober o mete ne drink vtrake. 

+Ou'trake’. dial. Obs. [f.OuT-7 + Rake sd.3] 
a. An expedition, a raid. b. (See quot. 1825.) 

21765 Northumbld, betrayd by Dowglas xxxii.in Child 
Ballads (1889) III. v1, clxxvi. 413/2 And I haue beene in 
Lough Leven The most part of these yeeres three: Yett had 
I neuer noe out-rake. 1802 Sipsatp Chron, Sc. Poetry 
Gloss., Outrake, an expedition, an out-ride..also an exten- 
sive open pasture for sheep or cattle. 1825 Brocketr N.C. 
Gloss., Outrake, a free passage for sheep from inclosed 
pastures into open grounds, or common lands. 1889 Skreds 
& Patches 26 June (E. D. D.), The records of the Court 
Baron of Holgate twice mention an outrack. 

+ Ou'trance, Ods. exc, as Ir. (trans). Forms: 
5-6 oultra(u)nce, 5 out-, owtraunce, 7 outter- 
ance, 5~ outrance. See also Urrexance. [a. OF. 
oultrance, outrance (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) going 
beyond bounds, excess, extremity, f. ozeltrer, outrer 
to pass beyond, surpass, conquer, drive out of 
bounds or to extremity, = Pr. w/trar, It. oltrare to 
go beyond, f. L. wlra, It. oltra, F. oltre, outre 
beyond. In this form the word has been more or 
less obs. since 17th c., since which time however 
the Fr. phrase @ ovtrance, a toute outrance (erro- 
neously & [outrance), to excess, to extremity, has 
bcen in occasional use, instead of the Eng. a7 or 
to (the) outrance. But already c1400 the same 
vowel-shortening which changed ozter, outmost to 
utter, utmost, shortened oztrance to uttrance, subseq. 
often extended to Urrerancer, in which form the 
word is still occasional in literary use.] 

A degree which goes beyond bounds or beyond 
measure; excess: only in the phrases Zo (22/0) 
outrance, beyond all limits, to the utmost, to ex- 
tremity, @/ outrance, at the last extremity ; fo fight 
to (the) or at outrance, to fight to the bitter end, 
to the death (rendering F. comdbattre a outrance, 
a@ toute outrance, 13th. in Littré), 

1412-20 LypG. Chron. Troy 1. ii, Fyrste he must..Unto 
oultraunce with these bulles to fyght. 14.. Hoccteve Bal. 
Virg. & Christ 48 Lest ..The feend me assaille, & haue 
at the outrance. @1420 — De Reg. Princ. 3217 Ratbir 
hadde I-putte hym to fe outraunce. c1ggo R. Birston 
Bayte Fortune Avj, But poore men to punishe vnto the 
oultrance. 1601 Hottanp /’iny I. 280 As if sword-fencers 
were brought within the lists to fight at outterance. 1609 
— Avon, Marcell. x1x. ii. 125 ‘Vhey were so stiffely set to 
fight to the outrance. 1755 SMoLLETY Quzx. u. v. (1783) I. 
8y wete, To fight the owner to extremity or outrance. 1819 


ae 


OUTRANGE. 


Scott Jvanhoe viii, The combat was understood to be at 
oulrance. ss 
|b. The corresponding Fr. phrase (also erron. 


a [outrance), 

1600 Tate in Gutch Co//. Cur. 1.8 The manner of fight is 
..by Capitulation, or a Toute Outrance. 1883 Standard 
24 Oct. 5/2 (Stanf.) Every duellist @ outrance binds bimself 
to commit suicide or murder. 

Outrange (autyréindz), v. [Our- 21, 18, 17.] 

l. ¢rans. Gunnery. To exceed in range, have 


a longer range than. 

1858 GreENER Gunnery 85 The best rifles on my principle 
will out-range by several hundred yards the best ‘six- 
pounder’ in her Majesty’s service. 1899 Mesto. Gaz 
2 Nov. 7/2 Our forces were seriously outnumbered, and our 
guns outranged until the arrival of the Naval Brigade. 

2. Tosurpass in extent of time. 

1887 Pall Mall G. 1 June 5/2 The red deer..can outrange 
them all in the historic records of his antiquity. 

3. To range beyond. 

1883 Philad. Telegraph XL. No. 35.3 Their brethren who 
outranged the forest fastnesses and fell into the hands of men. 

b. Aazt. To range past or ahead of, to outsail. 


1890 in Cent. Diet. 
Outra‘nk, v (Ovt- 21.) “vans. To he 


superior in rank to, to take preeedence of. 

1864 in WessteR, 1881 P. Du Cuautu Land Midnight 
Sun Il. 150 The Norwegians..outrank every other nation 
in Europe in that respect. 

Out-ra‘nt, #. [Out- 18 or 21.] 
exceed in ranting. 

1646-8 G. Damier Poems Wks. 1878 I. 211 High Stories, 
to out-rant our dulf Gazetts. 1681 Hickerincitt Char 
Sham Plotter Wks. 1716 1. 219 He has..Prophaneness 
enough to out-ranta Tory. 1885, L'poot Post 27 Mar. 4/6 He 
allempts to out-rant and..out-slang the Pall J/all Gazette. 

Outraous, obs. form of OuTRAIous. 

Out-rape, -rate, etc.: see Our-. 

+ Out-ra'se, -raze, v. Os. [Oct- 16.] 
trans. Yo pluck or root out, to destroy; to erase, 


efface or rub out. Hence + Out-ra‘sed ff/. a. 

1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy iv. xxxi, Let not his prease thy 
royall booke defface But in all haste his renowne outrace. 
1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 128 Fryst he makyd his 
owyn eigh to be out-rasit, ¢1586 C'ress Pemuroxe /’s. 
Lxx1v. xvili, Nor utterly out-rase From tables of thy grace 
The flock of thy afflicted ones. r6z1 G. SaAnpys Ovid's 
Jet. vn. (1626) 142 Out-razed by the sterne Diseases rage. 
1638 — Paraphr. Div. Poems, Fob (1648) 14 No Eye shall 
his out-raz'd inipression view. 

Outraught, obs. pa. pple. of OuTREACH, 

Outrave, Sc. past t. of OuTRIVE v. Obs. 

+ Owtray, sd. Os. Also 5 owtray'e. [f.next.] 

1, = OvTrace sé, in various senses, 

14.. Ser J. Mandevelle & Souden 78 in Hazl. £. P. P. 
(1864) I. 157 In most outraye. Sathanase was lowset, and 
cawsit this syn. ¢1475 Kauf Coiljear 156 He start vp 
stoutly agane..For anger of that outray that he had thair 
tune. 1610 IfoLLAND Camden's Brit. (2657) 134 With. .great 
cruelty they committed outraies along these shores. ¢ 1611 
CrHaeman /ifad xxi. 506 You..know well the outrays that 
engage All young meu's-actions. 

Z. ?An outgoing ; a going out of bonnds. 

¢ 1624 Cuapman Batrachom. 80 The cat and night-hawke, 
ho much skathe confer On all the outraies, where for food 

etre. 

Outray’, v.1 Obs, exc. dial, [a. AngloF. zdf- 
reter, outreter (of which Godef. cites u/trea for 
adtreta from Horn et Rimenhild) :—\ate L. type 
*ultricare, {. ultré beyond; practically identical 
in sense with OF. ovltrer, outrer:—L. *ultrare; 
henee cognate with outrage, med.L. ultrdgium, 
and its derivative outrage vb., of which outray is, 
in its carlicr senses, to a great extent a doublet. 
But it appears to have been somctimes felt as 
a compound of Out- and Ray sé. and v., aphetic 
for ARRAY: cf. quots. 1387, 1611 in sense 1.] 

tl. tztr. To go beyond or excced bounds; to 
stray ; to break away from a certain place or order; 
to be or get out of array. Obs. 

13. Coer de L. 2713 Befell that a noble stede Outrayyd 
froa paynyin. ¢2374 Cuavcer Soeth. 1. pr. vi. 61 (Canib. 
MS.) pat they ne sholden nat owtrayen or forlyuen fro the 
vertuus of hyr noble kynrede. ¢1386 — Clerk's 7. 587 This 
warne I yow pat ye nat sodeynly Out of youre self for no 
wo sholde outreye. 1387 Trevisa //iyden (Rolls) VIL. 243 
ie Normans arrayed hem eft, and tornede ajen uppon be 

nglixche men pat outrayed [v.7. were out of aray], and 
chased hem in every side. ¢16r1 Cuapman /diad v. 793 
Your foes, durst not a foote addresse Without their ports .. 
And now they out-ray to your ficete, 5 

. intr. ‘Yo go beyond the bounds of moderation 
Or propriety ; to be extravagant; to go to excess. 
€1440 York Myst. xxxiii. too Agayne Sir Cesar hym selfe 
he segges and saies, All be wightis in this world wirkis in 
waste, Pat takis hym any tribute ; bus his 1eching outraycs. 
1624 Jacksox Christ's Answ. § 14 Reason itself must be 
regulated .. otherwise it will outray farther in its desires 
than sense. 1625 — Creed vy. v. § 8 Without whose lists 
should he tempt them to outray much in notorious dis- 
soluteness. 1878 Cumberid. Gloss., Oot ray, to exceed 
propriety. 

3. trans. To go beyond, overcome; to vanquish, 

erush; to surpass, excel. Now déa/. 

é1420 Anturs of Arth, xxiv, The child playes atte the 

balle, That outray schalle 30 alle Derfly that daye! ¢ 1430 

Lyve. Chichev. & Bye. in Dodsley O. P. X11. 336 Wymmen 

han made hemself sostronge, For tooutraye humytite. 1430 

— St Margaret 343 Thi chast lyf, thy parfyt holynesse 


trans, To 


| 
| 
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Han me venquysshed and outrayed in distresse. ¢1440 
Generydes 2426 What knyghte is yender..That in the feld 
outrayth euerychone? 1523 SKELTON Crown Lanret xxiii, 
The cause why Demosthenes so fainously is bruted Onely 
proceeded, for that he did outray Eschines. a@ 1529 ~ /. 
Sparowe 84 Where Cerberus doth barke,.. Whom Hercules 
dyd outraye. 1876 F. K. Ropinson H/utby Gloss., Outray, 
to outshine; to excel. j 

+4. zxtr. To be ontrageous, commit outrages. 

1377 Pot. Poems (Rolls) I. 217 3if that his enemys ou3t 
ouirayed, To chasteis hem wolde he not lete. ¢ 1450 Lone- 
ticn Grait xlvi. 41 Anon kyng Mordrayns gan to Owtraye, 
And Al the Contre gan for to Afraye And brend bothe Castel 
and town. 

+5. crans, To outrage, to treat outrageously ; to 
injure, insult, abuse. Ods. 

¢ 1400 Velayne 12 And saide baire gaumes weren alle gone 
Owttrayede with hethen thede. ¢1475 Kauf Cotljear 374 
Zone man that thow outrayd Is not sa simpill as he said. 
1530 PAtscR. 651/1, I outraya persone (Lydgate), I do some 
outrage orextreme hurt tohym. Je oultrage. 

+6. To put out (of bounds), turn out, expel. Ods. 

1415 Hoccteve So Sir F. Oldcastle 279 In your fals errour 
shul yee been outrayed And been enhabited with Sathanas. 


1430-40 Lyoc. Sochas i. xxii. heading, Evagoras King of 


Cipre was by Artaxerxes outrayed and putte from his 
kingdom, ¢1470 HarpinG Chron. ccix. xi, They two 
warryed..Vpon the duke of Burgoyne, and hym outrayed, 
‘That he went into Burgoyne all forinayed. ; 

Hence + Outray-er, one who abuses or insults ; 
+ Outray‘ing vé/. sb. Obs. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xvii. 182 Bot gif the mair misad- 
venture Befell thame, it suld richt hard thing Be till leid 
thame till outraying. 1600 W. Watson Deeacordon (1602) 
215 Howsocuer some surly syres, or mincing outraiers doe 
scorne and scoffe at them behinde their backes. 

Outray’, v.2 rare. [f. OvT- 14, 21 + Ray 
v., 56.) a. intr. To flash outasaray; to radiate, 
emanate. b. ¢rans. To surpass in radiance. 

1647 H. More /’vewts 144 Mans soul from Gods own life 
outray’d. 1652 Bentowes 7heofh. 1. vill, Thou outray'st 
all diamonds of the skies. 1895 Lv. De Tastey Poems Ser. 
hn. 1 An aureole outrayed upon her brow. 

Outrayious, variant of OuTraious, Obs. 

Out-raze, variant of OUT-RASE, v. Ods, 

Outre, obs. variant of UTTER v. 


|| Outré (tre), a. (sb.) [F. outré, pa. pple. of 
outrer to go beyond limits, to push to excess.] 
Beyond the bounds of what is usual or considcred 
correct and proper; unusual, cccentric, out-of-the- 
way; exaggerated. 

1722 RicHarpson Statues /taly 191 The Sword comes 
above a Yard through her Body; the Expression is some- 
thing Savage, and Outré. 1742 Fietpinc 7. cludrews Pref., 
A judicious eye instantly rejects anything owtré. 1791 Mrs. 
Ravcurre Now. Forest vii, In these solitary woods it is 
quite outre. 1816 Sixcer //ist. Cards 66 Some of them are 
extravagant and oufyé. @1859 De Quincey Conversation 
Wks. 1860 XIV, 169 He will talk upon oufré subjects. 

+ B. as sé. That which is extravagant or fan- 


tastic. Ods. 

1759 Gotpsu. Pol. Learn. x, Yo exhibit the ridiculous 
outré of a harlequin under the sanction of that venerable 
name. 1760-72 Hi. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) Il. 53 
sumptuous owtré of terms, and new cut of plirase. 

Outreach (awtritf, s6. (Ovr- 7.] The act 
of reaching out. 

1870 Waiter To L. J. Child 30 No proof beyond this 
yearning, This outreach of our hearts, we need. 1884 
Pritts Brooks ew Starts in Life v.80 What a different 
thing this life and this outreach toward man becomes. 

Outreach (autyritf\, 7.1 (Out- 17, 18c, 14, 15.] 

1. ¢rans. Yo excecd in reach, to reach or extend 
beyond ; to exceed, surpass. 

21568 Ascnam Scholen.1.(Arb) 21, I found the site so 
good..but the making so costlie, outreaching my habilitie. 
1646 Sir T. Browne /’seud. Ff. 385 This..may seeme to 
outreach that fact, and to exceed the regular distinctions of 
murder. 1681-6 J. Scott Chr. Lif (1747) II. 173 It puzzles 
my Conceit. and out-reaches my Wonder. 1879 Puiuiirs 
Brooks Jnfluence of Fesus ii. 131 He..did a larger work 
which has far outreached the Jewish people. 

+2. Lo overicach; to deceive, cheat ; to outwit. 

1579-80 Nortu /’/utarch (1676) 163 Fabius .. was out- 
reached and deceived by Hannibals fine stratagem of his 
Oxen. 1634 Foro 7. larbeck ww. iv, The nian Of cunning 
is pia d ; we must be safe. 1643 HERLE Answ. Ferne 
47. The Doctor hath outreached him. 

3. tir. ‘To reach too far; to go beyond bounds. 

1651 N. Bacon Dise. Govt. Eng. u. vi. (1739) 28 A Prince 
that knew how to set a full value upon Church-men,. .and, 
it may be, did somewhat outreach in that course. 

4. trans. and intr. To reach out, stretch out, 


extend. poct. 

1594 Sc. Jetr. Ps, cxxxvu. vi, Yea, he the heauy charge 
Of all the earth did streache, And on the waters large The 
same he did out reache. 1801 Soutuey /hal/absa vtu. xiii, 
‘They stood with earnest eyes, And arms out-reaching, when 
again The darknessclosed around them, 1818 Keats Encdyni. 
1, 867 With wings outraught And spreaded tail, a vulture 
could not glide Past them. 1887 Bowen brngil ‘enetd uw. 535 
Hand outreaching to hold him, and spear uplifted to smite! 

So Ou‘trea:ching vd/. sh. and ppl. a. 

1587 Gotvinc De Alornay xxxi. 501 And for the out- 
reaching of abhominations, there shalbe desolation vnto 
the ende. 1897 Outing (U. 5.) XXX. 359/1 Other craft at 
anchor, sheltered by the outreaching land. | 

+ Outrea‘ch, v.2 Obs. rare. A variant of Out- 
REIK v., to fit out, equip. Hence + Outrea‘cher, 
an ontfitter. 

1640 in Spalding Treud. Chas. / [see OUTPUTTER 3). 


OUTRHEIKING. 


Outread (aut;r7-d),v. [Out- 15b, 18.] 

+1. trans. To read through or to the end. raze. 

1659 A. Hay Diary (S. H.S. 1901) 141 [I] outred the first 
book, which caryes on the story till the birth of Christ, 

2. To outdo in reading; to read more than. 

1815 Ze/uca 11]. 260 She would out-read Lydia Languish 
herself. 1888 F. Warpen Witch of Hills 11. xxiii. 209 
Ladies out-read us, out-write us. 

+Outrea-der. Ods. rare. [For *outredder, {. 
Ocrrep v.1 2.) One who fits out (a ship). 

1622 Matynes Anc. Law-MMerch. 444 Against Pirats, their 
assisters or abettors, Outreaders or Receiuers. 

Outrea’‘son, v. [Ovt- 18c, 18.] ¢ranzs. To 
overcome by reasoning or argument; to outdo 
or surpass in reasoning. 

1644 J. Goopwin Dang. Fighting agst. God 30 That way 
which shall be able to out-reason .. all other wayes, will at 
last exalt unitie. 1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles 11. ww. 117 A 
carnal mind vainly puffed up out-reasons al good con- 
victions of dutie. 1821 A-rauiner 46/2 They were alike 
out-voted and out-reasoned. 1891 C. Cote Cy Ross 139 He 
did not attempt to outreason the silly superstition. 

Out-reave to Out-redden: see Our-. 


+ Out-re'ckon, v. Cds. [Ovr- 18.] 
To exceed in reckoning or computation. 

1617 FLETCHER Valentinian. i, A power that can preserve 
us after ashes, And make the naines of men out-reckon ages. 
1698 Tyson in Pil. Trans. XX. 141 But Jul. Cas, Scaliger 
. out-reckons them all. 

Outrecuidance (utrak#7dans, @taikw7dans). 
arch, Also 5-6 oultre-, -cuyd-, -quyd-, 6-cuid-, 
-a(u)nce, § utterquidaunce, 6 ultrequed-, 7 
outercuidance. (a. F. owtrecuidance (12-13th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), f. outrecuéder (12th c.), f. outre 
beyond, to excess + cuzder to think, plume oncself 
:-L. cégitdre to think.] Excessive self-esteem ; 
overweening self-confidence or self-conceit ; arro- 
gance ; conceit, presumption. 

1435 in Wars Eng. in l'rance (Rolls) 11. 584 Grete pride 
and outrecuidaunce, and setting noo store be none othere 
mannes frenshipe. c 1495 Ffitafe etc. in Skelton’s Wks. 
(1843) II. 392 Sore may thou rue thy vtterquidaunce. 1524 
St. Papers Hen. VIII, VV. 255 She shal remayne in over- 
inoche estymacion and oultrecuidance of her self. 1899 
Broughton's Let. ti. 10 To such an outrecuidance hath your 
selfe-conceit caried you. @1652 Brome J/ad Couple 1. i. 
Whks. 1873 |. 5 Therein was your outrecuidance. 1819 ScoTr 
Tvanhoe ix, It is full time..that the outrecuidance of these 
peasants should be restrained. 1888 Sat. Nev. 18 Aug. 195/2 
Admiral Hornby has rehuked the outrecuidance of English- 


men who seemed to think so. 
+ Ou'tred, 56. Sc. Obs. [f. Our- 7+ Rev sd.] 


1. Clearance from debt or liability; settlement 
of accounts; finishing of a business. 

1491 Acta Dom, Couctl. (1839) 205/1 As zit he has gottine 
na payment nor outred. 1330in Pitcairn Covi. Trials 1.244* 
For outred and payment of his faderis dettis. 1695 J. Sack 
Article Wks, 1844 I. 282 Why else would his Grace have so 
earnestly required expedition and hasty outred? 

2. Outfit, equipment (of a ship, a man). 

1491 Aicta Audit. (1839) 154 Pat patrick liel..sal. pay 
..for Pe outred of his parte of his schip callit be mare of 
dunde. 1592 Sc. Acts Fas. WJ (1814) IL]. 541/21 Sen the 
outred of the saidis schippis. 1610 J. MeLvitt Diary (1842) 
710 They tuo wer left to mak outred for thame selffis. 

+ Outred, v.1 Sc. Obs. [f. OuT- 15 + RED v.] 

1. ¢rans. To disentagle; to extricate from diffi- 
eulties by settlement of liabilities; to elear of 
encumbrances. 

1467 Se. Acts Fas. 111, c. 23 (1597) For their payment, and 
to outred their selfe. 1488 Acta Dont. Concil. (1839) 103/2 
His executoris has gudis aneuch for be outredding of his 
dettis. 1610 J. Meuviti. Diary (1842) 710 We wantit no 
credite to outred our selffis out of allexpensis. 1670 in H. 
Miller Scenes 4: Leg. x. (1850) 150 For outredding them of 
their necessary and most urgent affairs, 

2. To fit out (a ship). 

1535 Ld. Treas. Acc. Seot.in Pitcairn Crim. Trials 1.285* 
To George Wallace, for outredding of the Kingis gracis 
schip towart Deip. 1592 Sc. clcts Jas. V/ (1814) 54) Being 
commandit be his hicnes to wictuall and outred the schipis. 

Out-re'd, v.2 [f. Ovr- 20 + Repa.] ¢rans. 
To surpass in redness. 

1648 Ilerrick J/esper., Weeping Cherry, 1 saw a cherry 
weep,.. Because my Julia's lip..did out-red the same. 

Out-rede: see ATREDE v. 

Out-rei'gn,v. (Ovr-17,18.] fans. To reign 
to the end of, beyond, or longer than. 

1s90 Svenser F. Q. u. x. 45 Till they outraigned had their 
utmost date. 1641 Sik E. Derinc Sf. on Relig. 20 Nov. xiv. 
64 Antichrist hath out-raigned him for 1600 yeares. 1801 
W. 'Taytor in Monthly Alag. X1. 19 [Roine] governed by 
twelve Czsars in succession, of whoin the second Augustus, 
out-reigned the others. 


+ Outrei‘k, v. Sc. Ods. 
trans. To fit out or equip. 

1640-1 Kirkeudbr. War-Count Asin. Bh, (1855) 102 A roll 
of the number, bothe of horss and foote, which may be out- 
reiked .. for the foirsaid recerve. 1694 Loud. Gaz. No. 
2959/3 The Men to be outreiked for this present Levy. : 

So + Owtreik sé., + Owtreiking vd/. sb., equip- 
ment, outht; TOu'treiker, one whoequipsorfitsout. 

1644 Sc. Acts Chas./ (1819) V1. 74/2 That there be a moneths 
pay advanced for their outreike and furnisheing their horses, 
1648 /bid. V1. 317/1 title, Act in favours of the outreikers 
of Horse and Foot in this Levie. 1708 M. Bruce Goo? 
News 21 Many..that seemed to be very far behind, get 
a new Stock, and a new Out-reiking. 


trans. 


[f Our- 15+ RIK v.] 


OUT-RELIEF. 


Ouw't-relie:f. = O2t-doorrelicf: see OUTDOOR. 2. 

1892 Pall Ball G. 7 Sept. 6 2 You have got an out-relief 
officer. 1894 Hest. Gaz. 31 May 3/1 There are successful 
out-relief unions as well as successful anti-out-relief unions. 
1goo Wew Cent. Rev. Vil. 399 Even under the system of 
out-relief there is some little incentive left. 

Outrely, obs. form of OuTERLY. 

Outreness (ztrenés). [f. Ourre + -NESS.] 
The quality of being ow¢7¢, unusual, or peculiar. 

1832 Motiey Corr. (1889) I. ii. 19 The University towns 
{in Germany] are the honies of ‘outré-ness’. 1882 Haw- 
THORNE Dr, Grimshawe viii, A certain seemly beauty in 
him showed strikingly the . .outréness of the rest of their lot. 

t+ Oun't-re:nt. Ols. [Out- 6.] Kent paid oat; 
payment of the nature of rent or rent-charge, esp. 
as deducted from or opposed to income or rent 


received. 

1479 Bury Wis (Camden) 51 That the seid Roterd shall 
beer alle oute rentys and seruices of olde tyine charged vpon 
the seid maner to the chief lordes of the same fee. 1323 
Fitzuers. Surv. 31 Than must there be deduct out of the 
sayd grose somme all inaner of out rentes and ordynary 
charges. 1635 Eart Strarrorp Le?t, & Disp, (1739) I. 487 
Also that all the other Out-Rents forth of ny Estate Le 
orderly paid. 1769 Aclome /nclos. Act 15 Persons having 
any.. Rent, Out-rent, Fee-farm rent. 1794 HutcHinson 
Hist. Cumbld. \. 259 note, Reserving to the vicar..an out- 
rent of 6s. 8d. yearly. 

+Ou trepa:ss,v. Obs. [a. F.outrepasser(12the. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), f. outve beyond + passer to pass.] 
trans. To pass beyond, surpass. Hence + Outre- 
passed /f/. a., surpassing. So + Outrepasse s/., 
that which surpasses all others. 

¢1477 Caxton Yason 20b, Certaynly my lady ys the 
oultrepasse of al other ladyes. /d7d. 32 The..oultrepassed 
beaute of the vertuous Myrro. 1645 City Adarum 21 Why 
should a few Accomptants stand up like Hercules Colomnes, 
which no man dares outrepasse ? 

Outrequydauncee, obs. f. OUTRECUIDANCE. 

Out-resent to Out-rhyme: see Our-. 

Outride (au'traid), 56. rare. [f. next.] 

1. The act of riding out, a ride out ; an excursion. 

1740 SomerviLLeE Hobbinol Ded., Your province is the 
town; leave me a small outride inthe country. 1765 Percy 
Religues Gloss., Outrake, an out-ride ; or expedition. 

The district of an outrider or commercial 
traveller. /ocal, 

1884 Upton-on-Severn Gloss. 1896 Warwicksh. Gloss. 

Outride, v. [Our- 14, 15, 18, 17.] 

1. dvtr. and trans. To ride out, Obs. or poet. 

1460 Lybcaus Disc. 952 Gyffroun hys hors outryt, And 
was wode out of wyt. 1815 Chrou.in Aun. Reg. 629 The 
bravest that ever in battle outrade. 

2. To outdo in riding, to ride better, faster, or 
farther than; to leave behind or outstrip by riding. 

1530 Patscr. 650/2 Take as swyfte a geldynge as thou 
canste fynde and I holde the twenty nobles I outryde the. 
1597 SHAKS. 2 fen. /V,1.1. 36. 1685 Dancerrietp JLew, 
3 Feb. 21 We..by much out-rode all the Pursuers for the 
space of an hour Whip and Spur. 1861 THackeray Four 
Georges (1880) 53 What postilion can outride that pale 
horseman? 1890 ‘R. Botprewooo' Col, Reformer (1891) 243 
He tried ineffectually to outride..the furious animal. 

b. transf. and fig. 

1672 DrypEN Cong. Granada. i. (1725) 40 Like a Tempest 
that out-rides the Wind. 1791 Paine Rights of Max (ed. 4) 
115 Their anxiety now was to outride the news lest they 
should be stopt. 

3. Of a ship: To ride out, to survive the violence 
of (a storm). 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Gout. Eng. 1. v. (1739) 11 Who by 
patience out-rode the storms of foreign force. 1827 HALLAM 
Const. Hist. 1. v. (1876) 247 Those perils appear less 10 us, 
who know how the vessel outrode them. 1856 R. A. 
VauGuan Alystics (1860) 1. 202 By what divine art was it 
that his ark was so skilfully framed as to out-ride those 
deluges of trouble? 

4. intr, Toridein advance of or beside a carriage 
as an outrider. (Cezzt. Dict.) 
Outrider (ou't,rai:daz). 

tides out or forth. 

+1. An officer of the sheriff's court whose duties 


included collecting dues, delivering summonses, etc. 

1340 Act 14 Edw. ///, c. 9 Et que per tieux baillifs & 
hundreders, et lour soutzbaillifs, le Rot & le poeple soient 
serviz, en oustant pur touz jours toux les outriders & autres 
qui en divers Countees avant ces hures notoriement ont 
destruit le poeple. 1406 Rolls Parl. II. 598/1 Plusours 
Visconts .. les ditz amerciaments levent par lour Ministres 
appellez Outryders. ¢1460 7owueley Dfyst. xx. 26 Bot all 
fals indytars, Quest mangers and lurers, And all thise fals 
out rydars. 1607 CoweL. /uterpr., Owtryders, seeme to be 
none other but bayliffe errants, employed by the Shyrecues 
or their fermers, to ride to the fardest places of their 
counties or hundreds, with the more speede to summon to 
their county or hundred courts. {So 1706in Pxivtirs, 1848 
in Wuarton.] 

+2. An officer of an abbey or convent, whose 
duty it was to attend to the external domestic 
requirements of the community, esp. to look after 
the manors bclonging to it. Ods. 

€1375 Sc. Ley. Saints xxx. (Theodera) 424 Pai ordenyt 
hyr bare out-rydere, Par witale to pe house to by. ¢ 1386 
Cnavucer Prod. 166 A Monk ther was a fair for the maistrie 
An outridere that louede venerie {cf. SAipman’s 7. 65). 
1393 Lanct. 2. PZ C. v. 116 Til... religious out-ryders 
1eclused in here cloistres. 1526 in l’sitat. Norwich (Cam- 
den) 214 (Abhey St. Benet’s, Hulme) Dompnus Willelmus 
Hornyng, oute-rider. 1532 /did. 279 Dominus Ricardus 
Norwych, owte-ryder. 


{Ovur- 8.] One who 
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4+ 3. a. A foragerofan army. b. A highwayman. 

1g8r Savile Zacitus, Hist. 1. |. (1591) 207 ‘Vhe cohorts.. 
recouered all the spoile, saue onely that which certaine out- 
riders had caryed further into the cuntrey. 1598 GRENEWEY 
Tacitus, Aun. \W. Vi. (1622) 97 The outeriders and forragers 
were conducted by certaine chosen Moores. 1600 Heywoon 
ist Pt. Edw. /V, 1. i. Wks. 1874 1. 43, 1 feare thou art 
some outrider that liues by taking of purses here, on Bassets 
Heath. 1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay’s Argenis 1.1. 4 Some 
outriders of Lycogenes his campe, which..lay in wait for 
any passengers. 

4. A commercial traveller; a tradcsman’s traycl- 
ling agent. aval. 

1762 Alisc. Ess. in Ann. Reg. 205 When the humble ont- 
rider astride his saddle-bags, goes his rounds for fresh orders, 
todealers and chapmen in the country. 1785 [RUSLER J/od. 
Times 1. 19 An outrider to a tradesman in London. 1814 
Marsnati Rev. 1V. 220 (E. D. D.) Mr. M. was soine years 
out-rider and clerk toMr. W. 1901 WV. § Q.s.9 VIII. 462/1. 

5. A mounted attendant who rides in advance of 
or beside a carriage. 

1530 Parsor. 250/2 Outryder, avant conrreur. 1791 Map. 
D’Arsray Diary 2 Aug., We saw a very handsome coach, 
and four horses, followed by..outriders, stop at the gate. 
1801 Ast. Reg. 13 She set off for Brighton with four horses 
and out-riders. 1860 AveLtaipe A, Procter Sazler Soy iii, 
Outriders first, in pomp and state, Pranced on their horses 
through the gate. fg. 1869 Brackmore Lorna L). vii, 
There were. light outriders of pithy weed. 

Owtri:ding, v4/. sd. [OvT- 9.] The action 
of riding out; spec. raiding, marauding. So Out- 
riding A//. a. 

1568 GRAFTON Chron, I. 185 When the tyme came of her 
out ryding none sawe her, but her husband. «1641 Dp. 
Mountacu Acts & Alon. (1642) 287 ‘The Inhabitants of 
Thrachonitis..were by him restrained of out-riding, robbing, 
and spoyling of their neighbours, their ancient practise. 
1812 Scott Let. toCrabbe in Lockhart, His {Robin Hood's] 
indistinct ideas concerning the doctrine of sew and tus 
being no great objection to an outriding Borderer. 

Outri‘g, v.  [Back-formation from OvTRIGGER 
3.) ¢rans. To furnish with ontriggers. 

1883 //arfer’s Jag. Oct. 713/1 It could be outrigged for 
rowing. - ‘ 

Outrigged (autrigd), 497, a. [OvT- 11; after 
OUTRIGGER sé. 3.] Fitted with outriggers. 

1861 Zines 27 Sept., A rowing expedition abroad..in the 
first ‘ outrigged’ four which has been upon foreign waters. 
1867 Koutledge’s Ev. Boy's Ann. Apr. 202 A pair-oar gig 
outrigged. 1888 W. B. Woovcatre Beating 143 Half-out- 
rigged gigs became common. 1900 W. E. SHERwoop Oxford 
Rowing 26, 1845 saw the general introduction into Oxford of 
outrigged boats, an innovation viewed with much alarm by 
the University authorities. 

Outrigger (autyri:go1). [f Our adz.+ Rie v.1 
+-ER1; but in various senses preceded by Ovt- 
LIGGER, of which it may be in part an alteration. ] 

Something rigged out or projecting. 

1. Nau. a. A strong beam passed throngh the 
port-holes of a ship, used to secure the masts and 
counteract the strain in the act of careening; b. 
A spar to haul out a sheet; ¢@. A small spar to 
thrust out and spread the breast-backstays; d. A 
boom swung out to hang boats clear of a ship; 
e. The cathead of a ship (Knight Dvet. Afch.) , 
f. Any framework rigged up outside the gunwales 
of a ship. 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789), Out-rigger, a strong 
beam of timber, of which there are several fixed on the side 
of a ship, and projecting from it, in order to secure the masts 
in the act of careening. Ozt-rizgger is also a small boom, 
occasionally used in the fofs to thrust out the breast-back- 
stays to windward, in order to increase their tension, and 
thereby give additional security to the top-mast. /é/d., 
Exntenues, the props, or out-riggers, fixed on the side of a 
sheer-hulk, to support the sheers. 1858 in Adw.Horndy’s 
Biog. vi. (1896) 61, 1 have fitted two splendid outriggers of 
the fore- and main-top-gallant-masts, and if I can get some 
new royals shall do well. 1873 Q. Kev. 121 Vorpedoes have 
now been made available for ocean warfare ..being carried 
into action either on an outrigger stretching ahead of a ship 
or towed abreast of the ship. 

2. A contrivance used in the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans to steady the native canoe and prevent it 
from capsizing. Formerly called OUTLIGGER, q. V. 

A common form consists of a boat-shaped block of wood or 
bamboo, laid parallel to the length of the canoe, and joined 
to it at each end by long bamboo poles. Sometimes one, 
sometimes two of these are used. 

1748 Axson's Voy. 1. v. 341 The frame is intended to 
ballance the proa, and. .is usually called an outrigger. /d/d., 
‘The mast, yard, boom, and outriggers are all made of 
bamhoo. 1777 Mituer in PA. Trans. LXV. 174 They 
are about ten feet long, and about a foot broad, and have an 
outrigger on each side, to prevent their over-setting. 1838 
Por A. G. Pym Wks. 1864 1V. 163 Sixty or seventy Rafts, 
or flatboats with outriggers. 1865 Lussock Prehist. Times 
xill. (1869) 429 They use canoes.. fitted with an outrigger. 

3. An iron bracket, fixed to the side of a rowing 
boat, bearing a rowlock at its outer edge, so as to 
increase the leverage of the oar while allowing the 
boat to be constricted very narrow. b. A light 
boat fitted with such appendages, an outrigged 
boat ; colloq. abbreviated to rigger. 

According to the Badminton book on Rowing, outriggers 
were introduced on the ‘I'yne between 1830 and 1840; they 
were first seen in London, and at Oxford and Cambridge, in 
1844-5; an outrigger boat was built for the Cambridge crew 
for the University oat-race of 1845, but not used till the next 
year, when both crews rowed in outriggers (April 3). 

1845 /dlustr. Lond. News 29 Mar. 2053/2 New Boat {for 


OUTRIGHT. 


Cambridge crew]..She is an outrigger, built on the same 
principle as the boat brought from Newcastle by the Claspers, 
and used at the ‘Thames Kegatta. 1845 Vice-Chancellor’s 
Regul. Boats Oxford 3 Vec., All skiffs or boats construcied 
for less than four oars of which the rowlocks are projected 
from the sides by means of outriggers (commonly called 
Clasper-built boats). 1846 7iwes 4 Apr.6/5 (Boat race) The 
winners {Cantabs] rowed in a beautiful outrigger built by 
the eminent Searles, of Stangate. 1851 //lus(r. Lond. News 
16 Aug. 222/2 A fatal accident, resulting from the use of the 
‘outrigger’ below bridge. 1858 J. Payn foster Brothers 
xviil. (1859) 322 An inuumerable ficet of fairy shallops, 
delicatesi outriggers, wherein to sneeze is to be capsived. 
1865 Knicut /’ass. IVork. Life W1. i. 4 The solitary youth 
in lis outrigger..training for the contest of a regatta. 1871 
KF. J. Furnivatt 7vial Forewords 98 note, Mr. Beasley of 
St. John’s will recollect our spending the leisure of a long 
Vacation at Cambridge—was it 1845 ?—in building a pair ot 
outriggers..the first really narrow ones ever built. 1900 
W.E. SHERwoop Oxford Rewing 26 Oriel introduced the 
first outrigger this year {1844] in their four, /47:¢. 97 The 
early outriggers were all clinker-built, and..were first made 
with outriggers to fold into tle boat, for convenience in 
packing. 

4. An addition to a wagon or farm-cart to in- 
crease its carrying capacity; a set of harvest- 
shelvings. focal. 

1794 T. Davis Agric. H rts 6g The waggons..seldom use 
any overlays or outriggers, either at the ends or sides. 

5. Building and Mech. Applied to various struc- 
tures placed so as to project from the face of 
a wall, a frame, etc., e. g. a beam projecting from 
a wall to support hoisting-tackle; the jib of a 
crane; a wheel or pulley outside the frame of 
a machine for the communication of motion, etc. 

1835 Ure Philos. Alanuf. 51 ‘Vhe steam or impelling 
pulleys, frequently called riggeis (outriggers? as they stand 
out from the side of the machine, like outrigger-sails in a 
ship) by engineers. 1863 Q. Xez. CXIV. 311 Another plat- 
forni was inserted under the lantern, and tied to the lower 
platform by a chain inside the tower and straps of iron out- 
side, and great shores from the outriggers of the lower 
platform completed the cradle in which the building was 
supported, 

&. An extension of the splinter-bar of a carriage, 
to admit of a second horse being harnessed along- 
side of that which is in the shafts; hence, An extra 
horse running outside the shafts. 

Outriggers were also used with heavy gun-carriages. 

18r1 L. Hawkins C'tess & Gertr. (1812) III, 273 So I see 
you drive here with an outrigger! 1844 Mrs. Housion 
Vacht Voy. Texas 11. 279 Sometimes a second horse is 
attached as an outrigger, and has a pretty effect. 1902 
Ek. L. Braxpretu Vote, 1 used to drive im India (1865) 
au cart with shafts intended for one horse (the common hill 
tonga), to which I often attached another fastened to an 
outrigger which consisted of a projecting piece of wood, so 
that the horses were driven like a pair. 

7. fy. An outsider, not a regular member; an 
onhanger. 

1852 R. S. Surters Sponge's Sp. Tour (1893) 177 It 
generally drew the picked men from each, to say nothing of 
outriggers and chance customers. 

8. attrib. and Comé., as outrigger-sail, skiff, ete. ; 
outrigger hoist, a hoisting apparatus tigged out 
from an outer wall: see sense 5. 

1835 Outrigger-sail {see sense 5]. 1853 ‘C. Breve’ (E. 
Bradley) Verd. Green (1857) 18 ‘Ihe former occupied his 
outrigger skiff. 1862 A/acit. Alag. Aug. 203 The famous 
six-oar outrigger boat of Harvard College. 1878 Scz. Amer. 
XXXVIILI. 222/1 anproved Hoisting Machinery) ..In the 
outrigger hoist .. the advantages are that two pinion gears 
are employed, gearing into two large gears. 1892 E. Reeves 
Homeward Bound 131 Yhe other side {of the catamaran] is 
taken up by an outrigger keel about 7 feet off, attached to 
the boat by two long-arched, spider-like arms, 

Hence Outri ggered ., fitted with an outrigger ; 
Ou'triggerless a., without an outrigger. 

1884 Q. Rev. Apr. 326 Sailing boats of the ‘ catamaran 
model, long black boats, outriggered. 1767 Watts C7z7- 
cumnayv. Globe vi. (R. Suppl.), One of their sages .. had.. 
foretold that ..an outriggerless canoe would come to their 
shores {Otaheite] from a distant land. 1884 476. Soc. Rec. 
(N. Y¥.) Feb., Skilful paddlers propel their outriggerless 
canoes. 

Ou tri:gging, 24/.5d. [OurT- 9.] That which 
is rigged out, or with which anything is rigged 
out; also, outside rigging. 

1864 A. Granam Terrible Wo. 11. 108 The tall masts of 
a man-of-war, or the more humble outrigging of a brig or 
collier. 1899 IW’esti. Gaz. 19 Sept. 4/1 The gunboat..ran 
so closely alongside the Diamante that her guns tore away 
the steamer’s outrigging. 

Outright (autrait), adv. (aay.)  [f. Our adv. 
+ Ricut.] 

1. Of direction in space: Straight out; directly 
onward ; straight ahead. Now rare. 

13.. &. E. Adiit. P. A. 1034 A reuer of be trone ber ran 
out-ry3te. 1564 P. Moore //ofe Health u, ix. 38 Sothern- 
woode ,. is good for them y' can not breath, but when they 
ho'd their necke outright. 1601 Hottano Péiny I. 167 The 
same writer maketh mention of one that could see and dis- 
cerne out-right 135 miles. 1685 Gracian's Courtiers Orac. 
17 It is easie 10 shoot a Fowl! that flies out-right, but not a 
Bird which is irregular in its flight. 1719 De For Crusoe 
1. viii, I never travell’d in this Journey above two Miles 
outright in a Day:, or thereabouts. 1849 WHaTeLy Le?. in 
Life (1866) 11.145 You get a brigbter view of a comet, or 
some other of the heavenly bodies, when you are looking not 
outright at it, but at some other star near it. 

+b. Without a break, straight away; 


end’, consecutively, continuously, Oés. 
a 


‘on 


OUTRIGHTLY. 


1579-30 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 464 Nicias..thus travelling 
eight days journey out-right together. x607 Torsei.t Foury. 
Beasts (1658) 2533 So would they ride them an hundred and 
fifty miles out right. 1 ’ 

+2. Of time: Straight, straightway; forthwith, 
immediately, without delay. Ods. 

c1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 457/16 Seint leonard nolde it graunti 
nou3ht: ake outright it gan for-sake. 1577-87 HouinsHen 
Chron, 1. 37/2 Such as he found abroad in the countrie he 
stue out right on euerie side. 1611 Htvwoon Gold. Age . 
Wks. 1874 IEE. If you but offer’t, I shall cry out right. 
1714 /r. Bk. of Rates 294 They shall be sent out of the 
Kingdom outright without delay. (To slay outright 
appears to have passed from this sense to the next.) 

3. So that the aet is finished at onee; altogether, 
entirely; fo id outright, i.e. so that the vietim 
dies on the spot; ¢o se// or purchase outright, i.e. 
so that the thing disposed of beeomes at onee the 


full property of the buyer. 

1603 Dravron Sar. Wars iu. Ixxvi, Where slaine out-right, 
I now the same hehold. 1623 Lv. Carewin Lismore Papers 
(838) Ser, 11. EVE. 62 Lett me knowe..whether I should sett 
it for a ycarely rent, or sell it out righte. 1636 H. Puittirs 
Purch. Patt. (1676) 19 What may be the value of them to 
buy them out right? 1772 PArl. Trans. LX11. 452 note, 
Aman .. was killed outright by one blow ofa poker. 1775 
Sneripan /uenna u. ii, Touch her lips, and she swoons 
outright. 1884 Mauch. Exan. 21 Mar. 5/1 The majority 
of those who fell were not killed outright by the bullet 
w lich sent them tothe ground, 1885 Law Simes LXXVIIL 
4353/1 The interests might have been disposed of outright. 

Fo the full extent, fully out, completely, 
entirely, quite ; without reservation or limitation ; 
openly, without reserve of manner or expression. 

13.. Guy Warw, (E. E. T.S, 1887) 440 And bei he be pe 
fende out-rizt V sclial for bs take b: fiz. 1532 More Confut. 
Tindale 1. Wks. 483/1 Within a whyle after..the f.ere made 
the foole madde outright. 1593 Sttaxs. 2 //en. VJ, 1 ik. gt 
Nay Elinor, then must I chide outright. @ 1625 Beaum. & 
FL. /fonest Man's Fort. v. i, 1 simper’d sometime, .. But 
never laugh'd outright. a@1719 Apvison (J.), He neigh’d 
outright, and all the steed exprest. 1875 JoweTT Pluto 
(ed. 2) V. 404 Some bold man who .. will say ontright what 
is best for the city. 1895 T. Harpy ess Pref., In planning 
the MLS the idea was that large towns. .should be named 
outright. 

B. adj. 1. Directed or going straight on. rare. 

1611 Cotcr., Dressrere, a straight or outright path, or 
tract. /ébid.s.v. Balancer, Without any certain, or outright 
course in his flight. 1878 Stevenson /xland Voy. 192 
When the river now.. only glided seaward with an even, 
outrizht, but imperceptible speed. 

2. Direet ; downright ; thorough, out-and-out. 

153z Morr Confut. Tindale Wks. 404/2 A mouthe.. 
playeth sometime y? frere, sometime y® foxe, sometime the 
foole, & sometime the outeright ribauld. 1851 H. W. 
Beecurr Lect. Yung. Wen iv. 98 The young are seldom 
tempted to outright wickedness. 1856 J. W. Kave Life 
Str F. Malcolm ¥. vii. 98 Malcolm did everything in a 
hearty outright manner. 

3. Complete, entire, total. 

Mod. Newspaper, We mentioned the probable outright 
cost of such an undertaking. 

Hence + Ontri-ghtly adv. Obs. = A. 3. 

1642 J. Eaton //oney-c. Free Fustif. 14 Adjudged unto 
him that did outrightly kill a man. 

Outri‘ghtness. [f. pree. adj. + -ness.] The 
quality of being outright in speceh or thought ; 
directness, straightforwardness. 

1855 Mars. Whitney Gayworthys xxvi. (1879) 250 It was 
the outrightness that pleased him, was it? 1881 Blachzw, 
AMfag. Mar. 359 Simplicity of style, plainness of language, or 
outrightness of thought. 

Out-rime, ete. : see Our-. 

Ou'tri:ng, 54.1 [Ovr- 3.] Onter ring or cir- 
eumferenee; in quots. applied aétr7d. to the outer 
drain and bank of a drainage area. 

1763-4 Act 4 Ceo. [/1, c. 47 § 28 Or in any other of the 
Outring or Barrier Banks. 1832 //odderness Drainave Act 
§ 43 All the Outring and Division Drains, Dikes, and Ditches. 

+ Ou-tri:ng, 53.2 Sc. In Curling: =Ovtwick. 

1824 MacrvGcart Gallewid, Encycl., QOutring, a channle- 
stone term, the reverse of /nving. ‘To take an outring is 
generally allowed to be mrore difficult than taking an inring. 

Outri‘ng, v. (OvT- 14, 15, 18.] 

1. a. iztr. To ring ont, sound with a elear Foud 
note. b. éraus. poet. (Prop. two words.) 

1374 Cuavcer Froy/us it, 1237 And after syker doth 
here voysout rynge. 1851 Mas. BrownincCasaGuétdr Wind. 
1, 15 Sweet songs which for this Italy outrang From older 
singers’ lips. 1896 Chicago Advance 6 Feb. 188/1 We listen 
for your blending voice Outringinyg o'er the murderous noise. 

b. 1834 Tact’s Afag. 1. 232/1 Where the sweet Sabbath- 
bell its note outrings. 

2. ¢rans, ‘lo outdo in ringing, to ring louder than. 

@ 1635 Corset Gt. Tom Ch. Ch. 2 Be dumb, ye infant- 
chines, .. Phat ne’re out-ring a tinker and his kettle. 1677 
W. Hucues Jan of Sin ui, iit. 92 Such a Twanger as quite 
outringeth Mr. Cressy’s loud, and so admired one! 1868 
J. H. Newsman Verses Var. Occas. 43 Sure, this is a bless- 
ing, Outrings the loud tone Of the dull world’s caressing. 

Hence Outringing ///. a., that rings out or 
sounds with ringing note. 

1893 F.S. Eris Reynard Fox 321 Outringing peals to 
heaven we fling, For Reynard and our noble King. 

Outrival,v. (Ovr-18b.] ¢rans. ‘Yo outdo 
as a rival ; to surpass or exccl in any competition. 

1522 Massincer & Dekker I ire, A/art. 1. ii, ‘The Chris- 
tian Whose beauty has ontrivalled me. 1705 Matpwett 

Necess. /:duc, Pref. 7 He Wad then out rival’d his Neigh- 
hour's Praetensio 1s. 1860 Moriey Netherl. (1868) I. viii. 494 

Each seeking to outrival the other in {her} good graces. 


| 
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+ Outri-ve, v. Oss. [OurT- 135, 14.] 

1. frans. To rive out, to tear out or apart foreibly; 
to break up (moorland or rough pasture Iand). 

1597-8 Be. Hatt Saé. wv. i.11 Should all in rage the curse- 
beat page out-rive. 1677 Corshild Baron-Court BR. in Ayr 
& Wigton Arch. Coll, 1V. 138 For the sowme of sex pond 
scotis money for outriveing of bent land. 1749 Fa/r/ar's 
Tasso xvi. \xiii. (ed. 4), I will o’ertake him, and out-rive 
his Heart. 

2. intr. To tear or burst asunder. Se. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot, (1858! 1. 312 Breist plaittis brak 
and all the rusts outrave. yy 

+ Ou'troad. Os. [Ovt-7.] A ridiog out, an 
exeursion ; esf. a warlike excursion or raid ; a sally. 
Also fig. 

1560 Bist.e (Genev.) x Jace. xv. 41 He set horsemen and 
garisons, that they might make outrodes by the waies of 
ludea. 1609 Hottaxnn Amm, Marcell, xvi. ii, 107 All 
those captives, whome in many out-rodes they had taken 
and carried away. «1656 HALes Gold. Newt. 1. (1673) 82 
He stood the shock of fifty set Battels, beseide all Seiges 
and Out-rodes. 1855 CartyLe Fredé. Gt. xix. i. (1872) VU. 
xo2 Still another assault, or invasive outroad, northward 
against the Russian Magazines. 

Ouw'troar, sb. rare. [OvT- 7.] 
or roar, uproar. 

1882in Ocitvie (Annandale). 1886 in Cassells Encycl. Dict. 

Outroar (aut;r6-3), v7. [OuT-18,18c.] trans. 
To exceed in roaring, to roar louder or more than ; 


to drown the roaring of. 

1605 Snaxs. Ant. §& CZ m. xiit. 127 O that I were Vpon 
the hill of Basan, to out-roare The horned Heard. 1649 
W. M. Wandering Few (Halliw. 1857) 55 Lions roare, 
and yet at one tiine or other are out-roar'd. a 1814 Gou- 
zaga WwW. vi. in New Frit, Theatre YE. 140 Let .. the 
falling rocks Dash’d on the troubled ocean far outroar ‘The 
warring elements! 1866 Frt.ton Aac. & Mod. Gr.t. 1. vi. 98 
A thrust that niakes him outroar nine thousand troopers. 

Outroll (autrérl), v. (Ovr- 15.) ¢rans. To 
roll out or forth; to unroll, unfurl, uncoil. 

21585 Monxtcomertr. /dyting 352 Ontrowde bee thy tongue. 
yet tratling all times. 1647 H. Morr Soug of Soud u1. iii. 
tt, xxi, Drove into the Sun, or thence out-rol’d.  /béd, 11. 1. 
aiv, Thus weak of her own self. that she no’te out-roll Her 
vitall raies. 1815 Soutury Roderick 1. 41 And gently did 
the breezes..Curl their long flags outrolling. 1880G. Mrre- 
pith Vragic Com. (1881) 252 A day that ontrolled the 
whole Alpine hand-in-hand of radiant heaven-climbers. 

So Ou'troll 54.; Ou'trolling zd/. sd. 

1850 F. W. Faser Bethlehem 16 Vhe out-rolling of an 
uncreated ocean. 1891 G. Merepitu One of our Cong. M1. 
v. §8 Barmby paused on his outroll of the word. 

Out-romance, ete.: sce OvuT:. 

+ Ou't-room. Os. [(OvT- 1.) An outlying 
room; an ont-building or outhouse. Also fig. 

1602 fi. Jonson Poctaster u. i. Wks. (Reldg.) rrr/1 Lay 
them..in some out-rooim or corner of the dining-chamber. 
1642 Fuutre J/oly 4 Prof, St. 1. vii. 74 Tf our artist lodgeth 
her in the out-rooms of his soul for a night or two. 1668 
Drvyvex Vart. War-ad/ in. ii, In an out-rooin, upon a trunk. 

fr Ou'troop. Ols, Also 7 -rop(e.  [a. Du. 
uitroep, in Kilian w-roep an anetion-sale, f ut 
Oot + roefertoeall.] An anction; = Outcry 2. 

1598 W. Pruciirs Linschoten (1864) 170 The principall 
street of the Citie named the Straight street, and is called 
the Leylon, wich is as much to say, asan outroop. 1611 
Coiar. s.v. Baston, The third (and Fast) knock of the Cryers 
staffe in an Outrope, 1618 Lotton /Zorus (1636) 249 Tlie 
statelyest free “Fownes of [aly were sold as at an outrop, 
who would give most. a 1693 Urovuuarr Aadelats mn. xliv. 
365 It was his..Custom to sell Laws.., as at an Outroop or 
Putsale, to him who offered most for them. 

+ Ou'troo:per, -roper. Os. [f. pree.: ef. 
Du. zestroeper, in Kilian wlroefer.] An auetioncer: 
at one time thie spceeific title of the Coinmon Crier 
of the City of London. 

1612 (Apr. 30) Petition to Ld, Mayor, Remembrancia(City 
of London) IIT. 47 His suite unto you is, to grant unto him 
the office called y’ Outroper of the cittie of London. 1638 
1st Charter Chas. [ to London in Luffman Charters (1793) 
275 We. .do erect and create in and through the said City. . 
a certain office, called Outroper or Coinmon Cryer, to and 
for the selling of loushold stnff, apparel, leases .. and other 
things, of all persons who shall be willing that the said 
officers shall make sale of the same by public and open claim, 
comunonly called outcry and sale, 1688 London Gaz. No. 
2404/4 Whereas an Ancient Office (called, the Ontropers 
Office) hath been Established and Used within this City and 
Liberties thereof..for all Publick Sales of Goods. 1691 
Mouse of Lords MSS. 1690-1 (1892) 303 The office of Out- 
roper was anciently exercised by the Common Cryer and 
chiefly for the henefit of Orphans in the sale of goods of 
citizens deceased. 

Ontroot (antr7t), v. [f Ovr adv. + Roor: 
prob. after L. éradicare; ef. F. déraciner.] trans. 
To pluek out or up by the root, root out, eradicate, 
exterminate, 

1558 J. Hates in Foxe A. § AT (1596) 1918/2 Also to your 
vtlermost power endeuour to outroote them. 1624 Fssex's 
Ghost in Hart, Misc. (Math.) IEE 514 T’ out-root the pla it, 
which Christ himself hath sown. 1834 Lytton omer? ui.v, 
Idolatry has never thoroughly been outrooted. 1865 Car: 
wile Fredk, Gt. xx. xii. (1872) IX. 226 How..hinder Fer- 
dinand’s besieging them, and quite outrooling us there? 

So Outroo'ting vd/ sb., a rooting out. 

156z Winzet Cert. Tractates i. Wks. 1888 I. 11 For the 
dountramping of ydolatrie, to the ontruiting of the quhilk 
we beseik thy princelie Maiestie. 1831 Carty. Sart. Res. 
u. iv, Finding indeed, except the Outrooting of Journalism 
(dicauszurottende Journalistéh), little to desiderate therein. 

Out-rove, -row, -royal, ete.: see OuT-. 


A loud noise 


OUTRUSH. 


Out-row (aut)rdu), 7. [Ovr-18.] ¢rans. To 
outdo or outstrip in rowing. 

1530 PatscR. 650/2, I wyll outrowe the or thou come to 
Westminster for xii. 1823 Cor. Hawker Déary (1893) I. 
260 Trying to out-row me with a huge black boat. 

Out-run (au'tyren), sd. [Ovr- 1, 7.] 

1. a. An outlying or distant ‘run’ for eattle or 
sheep; outlying pasture land. 

1890 ‘R. Botprewoop’ Col. Reformer vi. 47 They'd come 
off a very far out-run. 1895 Darly News 3 Apr. 5/4 More 
attention is being paid to cultivation, to rotation of crops, to 
reclamation of outruns. 

b. spec. in Shetland: see quot. 

1898 Shetland News 3 Dec. (E.D.D.), The ‘ outrun’, or 
enclosed arable land which surrounds the homestead. 

2. Outcome ; result. 

1800 Asiat, Ann. Reg., Proc. Parl. 44/1 A comparison of 
the revenues and charges of the year 1798-9 as estimated, 
and according to the actual out-run. 

3. The act or faet of running out. 

1884 American VIE. 308 To check the outrun of this. 

Outrun (autyry'n), v7. [(OvuT- 14, 18, 17.] 

1. ratr. Yo run out. +b. Of time: To expire. 

1340 Hampo.r Pr. Consc. 5297 Pe croun of thornes pat 
was thrested On his heved fast, pat pe blode out rane. 1387-8 
T. Usk Zest. Love ut. i. (Skeat) 1. 51 ‘Yoo moche wolde out 
ren. 1550 Acg. Privy Counctl Scot. 1.108 ‘The xx*¥ dayis.. 
being outrunin. 1617 Sin W. Mure J/ésc. Poems xxi. 71 
Long may thy subjects, ere thy glasse outrunne, Enjoy the 
light of thee, their glorious Sunne. 1819 W. ‘Tennant 

-upistry Storm'd (1827) 135 (E. D. D.) Hurryin’ frae their 
doors Out-ran in thousands to the Scores. 

2. trans. To outdo or outstrip in running, to 
run faster or farther than ; to leave behind by 


stiperior speed; henee, to eseape or elude. 

1526 TinnaLe John xx. 4 They ranne bothe to gether and 
that other disciple dyd out runne Peter and cam fyrst to 
the sepulcre. 1599 SHaks. //en. I’, 1v. i. 176 If these men 
hatte defeated the Law, and outrunne Natiue punishment. 
a 1649 Drumm, oF Hawtt. oes Wks. (1711) 36 To pierce 
the niountain-wolf with feather'd dart;..Out-run the wind- 
out-running da:dale hare. 1711 Lond. Gaz. No. 4887/3 We 
chased them till Ven..they out-running us so very much, 
that fete.) 1858 Stars déhan. u. ii. 188 John outruns the 
sturdy Peter. 

b. fig. To outstrip or get ahead of in any course. 

1593 Suaks. 3 //en. VJ, 1. ii. 14 By giuing the House of 
Lancaster leaue to breathe, It will outrunne you, Father, in 
the end. a@1656 Br. Hatt Nem. I's. (1660) 39 Our forward 
young inen out-run their years. 1776 Avam Siti 17. NV. 
(1869) I. 1. xi 11. 233 The increase of stock and the improve- 
ment of land are two events. .of which the one can nowhere 
much out-run the other. 1849 Macauray ///st. Eng. viii. 
Hf. 347 ‘Whe zeat of the flocks outran that of the pastors. 
1875 Jowett /’duto ted. 2) EV. 232 The power of analysis 
had outrun the means of knowledge. 

3. fig. Fo run beyond a fixed limit or point; to 
go beyond in aetion. 

1655 Furter Ch. //ist. xi. iti. § 14 Those who formerly had 
outrunne the canons with their additional conformitie. 1665 
Giasvirt Sceepsis Sez. ix. 51 They must needs transcend, 
and outrun our faculties. a1797 H. WaLpoLe Mew. Geo. 11 
(1847) TEL. i, 6 In general, his friends outran his intentions. 
1819 Scotr /vanhoe iii, Silence, maiden; thy tongue out- 
ruus thy discretion, 1873 J. A. Svmonps Grk. Poets i. 10 
The poet’s imagination had probably outrun the fact. 

44. Fo run through; to pass or spend (time) ; 
to wear out (clothes, ete.). Ods. 

r61r Sreen /Hist. Gt. Brit, vit. ix. 240 Ethelrik..hauing 
ont-run his youth in pernicious obscuritie, attained in his old 
yeeres to the Goueriinent of both the Prouinces. 1687 
London Gaz. No. 2276/5 The Spihi’s having out-ran all 
their Equipage, would not be in a condition of Service. 

5. To oulrun the constable: sce CONSTABLE 6, 

Henee Outrunner !, onc who outruns. 

1835 J.C. JuAFFRESON Neal Shelley If. 257 The young man 
.. like most other outrunners of the constable, was often 
without money. 

Outrunner’. [Ovr- 8.] 

1. One who or that which rans out; sfec. an 
attendant who runs in advance of or beside a 
carriage ; a horse which runs in traecs outside the 
shafts; the dog which aets as leader of a team of 
sledge dogs ; fig. a forerunner, an avant-courier. 

1598 FLorio, Scorvtfere, an outrunner, a gadder to and 
fro, 1891 Eiz. Bistanpn /lying Trip iti. 76 ‘Vhese out- 
runners accompany all folk of importance in qonen 1891 
Pall Mall G. 19 Mar. 3'1 Further on you hail with an 
increasing sense of pleasure the outrunners of a forest. 
1893 Voice (N. Y.) 16 Nov., ‘The outrunners for the Whig 
organization worked the temperance question for all it would 
bring them. 1894 Daily News t2 Oct. 7/6 They are 
harnessed in Nirters froin 3 torr..with one dog asan out- 
runner to shew tbe way. 1897 J. Y. Simrson in la: hw. 
Mag. Jau. 12 Supported by an outrunner trotting abreast. 

+2. An outrunning braneh or ercek. Ods. 

1653 WW. Lauson in J. D{ennys} Secr. Angling in Arb. 
Garner 1. 194 Ina shallow river, or in some out-runner of 
the river. , 

So Owtrumning vl/. sb. [OuT- 9], the running 
out, texpiry, termination (obs.); 7p. a. [OvutT- 10], 
that runs out. 

1546 Reg. Privy Counctl Scot. 1. 39 Twa dayis befor the 
outrynning of the said xx'¥ dayis. 1597 Skene De Verd 
Sivn, s.v. None-enters, After the ischue and out-running 
of the saidis three tearmes. 1890‘R. Botprewoop' Mrner's 
Right (1899) 109/2 ‘The wooden wedge, which..arrests and 
acts as a brake Io the outrunning rope. 1894 Outrag (U. S.) 
XXIV. 58/2, I found the out-running water perfectly clear, 

Ou'trush, 56. (Ovr- 7.] A rushing out; 
a violent outflow. 


OUT-RUSH. 


1872 Proctor /iss, Astron. xix. 236 Direct evidence ofan | 


outrush of matter, 1876 Geo. E1iot Yan. Der. v, A per- 
ceptible outrush of imprisoned conversation. 1898 Ceztury 
‘Jag. Jan. 405/2 The outrush of the air from the lock. 

Out-ru'sh, v. [Ovt- 14.] z¢r. To rush out. 
(Prop. two words.) 

1600 Fairrax 7asso xin. lxxv, Moist heau’n his windowes 
open laid, Whence cloudes by leapes out-rush, 1717 GARTH 
Oud's Met. xiv, Adv. Macarcus, Forthwith out-rush'd 
a gust. 

Outsai'l, v. [Ovur-18,17.] ¢raxs. To outdo 
or surpass in sailing; to sail taster than; /rans/. 
and fig. to outstrip. 

21616 Beaum. & FL. Wit without Money. ii, She may 
spare me her mizen, and her bonnets, strike her main petti- 
coat, and yet out-sail me, 1675 Cocker J/orads 31 Let 
none out-sail you in your Occupation. 1748 Azson's Voy. 
hiv. 177 The Cextuzion .. outsailed the two prizes. 1883 
Dixon Kemp in Fortn, Rev. 1 Sept. 323 * Smugglers’. 
could out-sail the cruisers on any point of sailing. 

b. To sail beyond or farther than. 

1865 E. Burritr I’alk Land's End 245 Drake..outsailed 
Columbus by two thirds of the earth's circumference. 

Out-saint to Out-savour: see Our-. 

+ Ou'tsale. Ods. rare. [Ovut- 7.] a. A sale 
to outsiders. b. An auction: cf. OuTCRY, OuTROOP. 

1331 in Coucher Dk, Selly (Yorks. Rec. Soc.) Il. 375 Fodi- 
endo turbas ibidem et faciendo outsale ad valentiam xx* per 
annum. a@1670 Hacker Life Abf. Williams 1. (1692) 206 
Did they ever think of that, that make away the Inheritance 
of God's Holy Tribe in an Out-sale ? 

Outsay’,v. [Ovr-15,17.] +1. rans. To utter 
or speak out; to inform upon. (Prop, two words.) 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 238 Ik thefe ober out said. 
1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 206 Moche is the vertue 
of Prayer, whych out sayd in erthe, worchyth in hevyn. 

2. To say more than. 

1658 FLATMAN Commend, Verses Sanderson's Graphice, 
He outsays all, who Iets you understand, The head is San- 
derson’s, Faithorne’s the hand. 

tOu'tscape, sd. Ols. [f. Our- 7 + ScapE, 
aphetic f. Escape; cf. also Our- 25.) Escape, 
release from restraint ; means of escape. 

1555 J. Braprorp Le/?, (Parker Soc.) 11. 186 He will never 
leave you, but in the midst of temptation will give you an 
outscape. 15,, Foxe in Holinshed Chron. (1587) III. 1151/2 
The miraculous custodie and outscape of this our souereigne 
ladie..in the strict time of queene Marie hir sister. 1615 
Cuarman Odlyss. 1x. 423 It past Our powers to lift aside a 
log so vast, As barr'd all outscape. 

t+ Outsca‘pe, v. 06s. rare]. 
Escape v, 

1562 PHAER #xezd. vin. (1573) Bbiv, He through their 
slaughter throngs to Rutil realme outskaping sprang. 

t+Out-scho-ven, spk. Obs. [f.OuT-11 + shove, 
obs. pa. pple. of SHOVE v.]. Shoved or pushed out. 

a@1400 Prymter (1891) 4o As arwes in my3ti mannes honde; 
so the sones of owtschouen [Wyc iF, the out shaken; Vulg. 

filti excussorun; cf. OutsHor). 

Outscold (-skduld), v [Our-18b.] ¢rans. 
To outdo or get the better of in scolding. 

1595 SHaks. Fohn v. ii. 160 There end thy braue,..We 
grant thou canst out-scold vs. 1764 T. Brypces Homer 
Travest, (1797) 11. 203 What need he for help to call, Whose 
clapper can outscold them all? 1870 L’Estrance A/iss 
Mitford \. vi. 204 A friend of mine who went into hysterics 
because she was out-scolded by her husband. 

Ou'tscour. [Ovut- 7.) The act of scouring 
out; the action of water scouring out a channel. 

1883 G. K. Gitpert in Wature X XVII. 261/2 The natural 
rate of denudation by means of the outscour of rivers. 

So Ou'tscouring vd/, 56., that which is scoured out. 

1828 WessTER (citing BucKLAND), Outscourings, substances 
washed or scoured ont. 

+ Ou'tscou:rer. Ods. 
runner.] A scout; = next. 

@1548 Hatt Chron., Edw. IV 229 The Englishe out- 
skourers perceivyng by his cote, that he was an officer of 
armes, gently saluted hym. 


+t Ou'tscout, sd. Ods. [OvT- 2.] One sent 
out as a scout; an advanced scout or look-out. 
Also, in Cricket, An out-fielder, 

1708 London Gaz. No. 4420/6 The Ships our Out-scouts 
saw off of Calais, were Privateers. 1745 P. Tuomas $rv. 
Anson's Voy. 115 One Man on Horseback, whom they sup- 
posed to be a Centinal, or Outscout. 1798 H. Tooke Purley 
405 Is an Out-scout at cricket sent to a distance, that he 
may the better listen to what is passing? 1831 Lincoln 
Hlesald 8 July 2/3 The public press, and the outscouts of 
the public press had deluded and deceived the whole 
country. 

+Outscou't, v. Obs. vare—'. [OvutT- 16.] 
trans, To drive out with scouting or scorn. 

1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. v. iii, Alarum mischief, and 
with an undanted hrow, out scout the grim opposition Of 
most menacing perill. 

Out-scream to Out-sea: see Our- 

+ Out-seru'ze, -scruse, v. Obs. rare. 
13.] @vans, To press or squeeze out. 

1621 G. Sanpys Ovid's ALet. vii. (1626) 134 She cuts the 
old nians throte; out-scrus’d His scarce-warme blood. 

Outsearch (-sd:1t{),v. rare. [Ovt-15.] trans. 
To search out; to explore. 

1510-20 /veryman in Hazl. Dodsley I. 102 J.ord, I will in 
the world go run over all, And cruelly out-search both great 
and small, ?15.. in Strype Cranmer (1848) I]. App. 599 
Christ’s sacraments .. rather of us to be believed, than by 
our natural reason to be out-searched. 1860 Pusey A7ix. 
Proph. 233 Obadiah 6. How are the things of Esau searched 
out! lit. How are Esau outsearched. 


[iscerprecs|ia— 


[f Our- 8 + ScouRER 
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Outsee’,v. [Ovt- 18, 17.] 
lL. ¢rans. To surpass in length or accuracy of 


sight ; to surpass in mental insight. 

1605 Cuapman Ad/ Fooles in Dodsley O. P. (1780) IV. 185 
You that can out-see clear-ey'd jealousy. 1847 [see Out- 
LOVE]. 1894 H. Drummonp Ascent Afan 138 It is nothing 
to him {Man) to be distanced..in vision by the eagle: his 
field-glass out-sees I. 

2. ‘Yo see beyond (a point or limit). 

1645 RuTHERFoRD 7ryal & 777. Faith xiii. (1845) 137 Fancy 
and nature cannot out-see time, nor see over or beyond 
death. 1664 Power “xf. /hzlos. 1. 78 Our Posterity may 
come by Glasses to out-see the Sun, and discover Bodies in 
the remote Universe. 1837 Emerson AZzsc. 92 Would we 
be blind? Do we fear lest we should outsce nature and God? 

+ Outsee’k, v. Obs. [OuT- 15.)  trazs. To 
seek out, seck for; to search out. (In ME. two 
words.) So ¢ Ou't-seeking v4/. si., seeking out. 

1297 R. Grouwc. (Rolls) 8956 Pouereinen wel ofte in to hire 
chambre heo drou,..And wess hor vet & clene pe quiture 
out sojzte. 1382 Wrctir /sa. xxxi. 1 ‘The Lord thei han not 
out so3t. — IVisd. xiv. 12 The outseching of maumetis 
[1388 the sekyng out of idols]. ?a1500 Chester Pl.v. 440+ 
58 The fayrest wemen he hath outsought. 


Outsell, v. [Ovr- 18, 18 b.] 
1. Zrans. To sell for more than; to exceed in 


ptice when sold; fig. to exceed in value. 

1611 Suaxs. Cymb, 11. iv. 102 She stript it from her Arme: 
.. Her pretty Action, did out-sell her guift. @ 1625 FLetcunr 
Noble Gentlem. u.i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 264/1 His wines Were 
held the best, and out-sold other men’s. 1770-4 A. Hunrexr 
Georg. Ess.(1803) 1V. 578 One of these little bullocks outsell 
a coarse Lincolnshire ox, 

2. To have or secure a larger sale than. 

21687 Petty Pol, Arith. (1690) 13 The Hollanders can 
out-sell the French, 1727 Swirt Wosuan's Mind 63 She has 
my commission To add them in the next edition; They 
may out-sell a better thing. 


+Outsend,v. Ods. exc. in pples. [Ovt- 15.] 
trans. To send out or forth; to emit. 

a 1300 £. E. Psalter ciii. 30 Out send pi gaste and made 
pai sal bene. cx1s80 //owers Blessed Virg. 103 For then 
should I be..Now brought into the world, and streiglit 
againe outsent. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 1. iii, 11. xiii, 
What? doth the Sun his rayes that he out-sends Smother 
or choke? 1846 Trencu Alzrac. xxxiii. (1862) 456 20fe, 
St. John nowhere employs amoaz7oAoc to distinguish one of 
the ‘I'welve. He uses it but once (xiii. 16) and then gener- 
ally, for one outsent. : 

So Owtse:nding vd/. 5b., the action of sending 
out; that which is sent out or put forth. Outsent 
ppl. a., sent out or forth; cmitted, dispatched. 

1382 Wyciir Sovg Sol. iv. 13 Thin outsendingus [1388 Thi 
sendingis out hen) paradis of poungarnetes, with the fruits 
of appilis. 1623-18 Daniec Col? Hist. Eng. (1626) 122 The 
sea being open ynto him, his out-sendings might bee without 
view or noting. 1627 Perrot 77zthes 70 Returning to his 
coffers an hundred fold for his outsent adventures. 1795 J. 
Fawcett Azt of War 2g Into whose diagon broil, and high- 
wrought rage..all her out-sent soul Alecto breath’d. 

Out-sense, -sentence, etc.: see Our-. 


Ou't-se:ntinel. = next. 

1728 De For Alem. Capt. Carleton (1840) 44 My out- 
sentinel challenged them, and..they answered, Hispanioli. 

Ou't-se:ntry. [Ovur- 2.] A sentry placed 
at a distance in advance ; an outpost. 

1691 Proceedings azst. Fr. in Select. Harleian Misc. (1793) 
479 Having given orders to the out-centries that were placed 
towards the fort, to fire, without challenging, at any who 
should come that way. @1773 Lp. CHESTERFIELD in Ded, 
Ho. Lords V. 522 (Jod.) The stage, my lord, and the press 
are two of our outsentries. 1886 STEVENSON A/idnapped 220 
We're just to bide here with these, which are his out-sentries, 
till they can get word to the chief of my arrival. 

Outset (au'tset), sd. [Out- 7.) 

1. An enclosure from the outlying moorland, 


pasture, or common. Sv. 

1540 Sc. Acts Yas. V (1814) 379/r Of all and sindry 
pe landis of estir Wischart .. wt pe corne mylne multuris 
& outseitis parof (L. szelturis ef lie-outsettis earundem). 
1600 Sc, Acts Fas. VI, c. 2 Towers, Maner-places, Outsets, 
Yardes, Orchards, Kirks [etc.]. 1641 [see ONSET sé, 3]. 1808 
in Shirreff Agric. Shetd. Is?, (1814) App. 59 By making what 
we call oxztse¢s to a certain extent, a good deal of ground 
might be brought under cultivation, from the commons or 
hill-pasture. 1884 Scotsman 26 July 3/1 advt., Common 
Pastures, Outsets, Insets..belonging to the said Lands. 

2. The action or fact of setting off; ornament, 
embellishment ; also, that which sets off or em- 


bellishes. Sc. 

1596 Datrympce tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot. 1. 94 Bracelets 
about their armes, iewalis about thair neck .. baith cumlie 
and decent, and mekle to thair decore and outsett. 1645 
RutHerrorp Tryal & Trt. Faith Ded. (1845) 5 Christ is 
the outset: the master flower, the uncreated garland of 
Heaven. 1881 THomson J/usings 179 (E. D. D.) Her 
gracefu’ form an’ modest air Micht be an outset tae a queen, 

3. The act or fact of setting out upon a journey, 
course of action, business, etc. ; start, commence- 
ment, beginning. 

1759 Ann. Reg. 6 Placed at their first outset at a very 
high point of military rank. 1780 Burke Sf. Econ. Ref. 
Wks, III. 234 This is no pleasant prospect at the outset of 
a political journey. 1788 Reeve Exiles 111. 179, I will give 
five hundred pounds,..this will be an outset for you in any 
way you shall choose. 1795 Mason C&A. A/zus. ii. 140 These 
Masters, at least in the outset of their strains, were careful 
to preserve Air. 1822 W. Irvinc Braced. Halli. 2 A good 
outset is half the voyage. 1877 Biack Green Past. xxiii, 
Perhaps he had from the outset been induced to enter his 
own name as the purchaser. 1891 L. Keitu Hadéetts 1. xi, 
She had witnessed the outset from her seat in the window. 


t 


OUTSHAME. 


tb. That with which a venture starts; primary 
outlay. Ods. 

1719 W. Woop Surv. Trade 275 Ships which .. have 
brought home Cargoes of Goods amounting to 10, 12, and 
15 limes the Value of their Outset. 

attrib. 1766 \V. Gorvon Gen. C ounting-ho. 268 Elienezer 
pays the outset charges at Port Glasgow. 

+4. pl. Outgoings, expenditure. Ods. 

1762 Gent. Mag. 428 My income greatly exceeds my out- 
sets. 1764 T. Hutcuinson //ist. Mass. (1765) I. 3 Dis- 
couraged... by the long continued expence and outset, with- 
out any return. 

5. Alining. (See quot. 1888.) 

1881 Borings & Stukings in Northumbld. Gloss., From 
the outset to the soil depth one fathom. 1888 NicHo1.son 
Coal Tr. Gl. (E. D. D.), Outset, an artificial elevation of 
the ground, or an erection of timber or stone, round the 
mouth of a sinking pit to facilitate the disposal of the 
debris produced in sinking. 

+ Outset, v. Os. [Ovur- 15.] 

1. /rans. To set forth, display, set off, adorn; to 
maintain with proper splendour. Sc. 

15.. Aderd. Keg. Jam.), To outsett the honour of this 
burgh. a 1578 Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chvox. Scot. (S. T.S.) 
II. 18, xxx™ crouns to be deliuerit to the earle of Lennox 
allvayis to outsett [A7S. 7, to be spendit to] his honour and 
fortifiecatioun. 1596 Dacrymrte tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 
68 Mony thingis to decore and outsett. 

2 To place asa set-off (for something). 

1656 Rhode fst. Col. Rec. (1856) 1. 339 It is ordered, that 
five pounds starling due from Mr. Randall Holden for not 
executing office accordinge to choyce, is outsett for his 
former service in publique employment. 

3. To put out, exclude. 

1613 WitHER Abuses Stript & Whipt 1. ii, | hope ‘twill 
not offend the Court, That I. outset others though men 


thinke me bold. 
+ Ou't-set, #//.a. Obs. rare. [OvuT- 11.] 


Placed outside or remote from thc centre. 

2a 1600 Timmer Silver Watch-Bell iv. § 9 (ed. 10) Then 
shall be prepared an out-set habitation. 

+ Ou'tse:tter. Oés. [Ovr- 8, 2.] 

1. One who sets forth. Sc. 

15.. in Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S. TY. S.) 1. 309 
The outsettaris, mainteinaris and worschiperis of the same. 
21578 Linpesay /éid, II. 111 They..brunt thame cruellie 
ffor preiching of the evangell quho said they war the out- 
settaris of the samin thamselffis. 

2. An outdweller. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Se/v. To Rdr., The same kinreds 
of men unmingled with Out-setters that were among theni 
then. 1712 H. Pripraux Direct. Ch.-wardeuns (ed. 4/44 No 
Out-setter, who occupieth Lands in the Parish, but doth not 
--inhabit there, is capable of being chosen Church-warden. 

Ou'tse:tting, vé/.5/. [OurT- 9.) 

1. The setting out or starting upon a journey, 
course of action, undertaking, etc, ; a start. 

1676 W. Row Contz. Blair's Autobiog. ix. (1848) 141 Mr. 
Livingstone, before their outsetting, often said fetc.]. 1754 
Ricuarpson Grandison (1781) III. ii. 19 Who might, from 
such an outsetting, begin the world .. with some hope of 
success. 1824 ANNE GranT in JZes. (1844) III. 62, I shall 
leave your son to tell of our outsetting. 1827 CARLYLE 
Geri. Rom. 1, 292 They used to look at one another, at 
outsetting, or when cross-ways met, with an air of sadness. 

+2. The action of fitting out; provision for a 


journey, enterprise, etc. Odés, 

1561 Rental of Dunkeld (Clarendon Hist. Soc. 1883) 13 
Thay grantit to give hir Grace, for the outsetting of hir 
Majesties honest effairis, the fourt pairt of thair levingis for 
ane :eir allanerlie. a@1578 Linprsay (Pitscottie) Chron. 
Scot. (5S. T.S.) Il. 241 ‘Vhis taxt was raisit for the out- 
setting of the ambassadour to Ingland. 


Ou 'tse:tting, £//.2. [OvT- 10.] 

+1. That lives or lies in the open or outside an 
enclosure, park, etc.: cf OUTLYING I. Ods. 

1658 GuRNALL Chr. in Ari. verse 15. xv. § 4 (1669) 164/2 
The out-setting Deer is observ’d to he lean. . because alwayes 
in fear. 1662 /éid. 111. (1669) 318/1 These like the out- 
setting deer are shot, while they within the Pale are safe, 

2. ‘That sets or flows steadily outward. 

1763 W. Roserts Nat Hist. Florida 19 The course of 
this outsetting current. 1875 Beprorp Sailor's Pocket Bk, 
viii. (ed. 2) 293 If there be a strong ‘outsetting ’ tide,..then 
get on your back and float till help comes. 

Ou't-se:ttlement. [Ovt- 1.] An outlying 
or remote settlement. 

1747 Boston News-Letter 16 July 2/1 Hendrick, the Indian 
who went out..to annoy the French in their Out-Settlements 
at Canada, with thirty odd Indians. 1761 Nova Scotia 
Archives (1869) 490 The troops. .will be scarce sufficient fer 
the protection of the Out Settlements. 1828 P, CunninGHAM 
N.S. Wales (ed. 3) 11. 310 A felon working out a séntence 
in a penal gang at one of our out-settlements. 


Ou'‘tse:ttler. [Ovt- 2, 8.] a. A settler out- 
side of or in the outlying parts of a district. b. 


An emigrant. 

1756 Boston News-Letter 15 Apr. 2/1 Vheir {Indians} 
cruel and barbarous outrages on the four Outsettlers of those 
Parts Iast Winter. 1852 Grote Greece uu. xxv. VI. 516 
During the Peloponnesian War, A°gina had been tenanted 
by Athenian citizens as outsettlers or kleruchs. 

Out-shadow, -shake, etc.: see Our-. 

Outsha'me,z. [Ovt- 18.] ‘tras. To outdo 
in shamefulness ; to put to shame. 

a1661 Hotypay Fuvenal 22 This baggage quite all civil 
war out-shames. 1798 ///st. in 42. Reg. 230 The indecency 
of those appearances far out-shamed any thing of a similar 
nature that had ever been exhibited. 1824 T. Fexsy Voung 
Giri x, Why blast the prospects of thy life; Out-shame thy 
sex's feelings tender? 


OUT-SHARPEN. 


Out-sharpen, v. [OvtT- 15, 23a.] éravs. 
+a. To excite thoroughly to sharpness or bitterness 


(obs.). b. To exceed in sharpness. ; 

1382 Wycuir Yer. v. 23 To this puple forsothe is maad an 
herte_mystrowende and oute sharpende {L. exasferans). 
1865 Dickens J/nt. Pr. 1.1, She would glance at the visitors 
..with a look that out-sharpened all her other sharpness. 

Out-sheath, -shed, etc. : see OwT-. 

Outshet, obs. pa.t. of OUTSHUT v. 

Outshift. Now dial. [i. Out- 3 + shift, of 
uncertain application in this combination.] In fi. 


Outskirts (of a town). 

1592 Nasue J”. Penilesse 22b, In backe lanes, and the 
out-shiftes of the Citie. 1594 — Terrors of Nt. Ejb, Not 
in the heart of the Cittie..but in the skirts and out-shifts. 
a1825 Forsy Voc, E. Anglia s.v., He lives somewhere in 
tbe outshifts of tbe town. 

Outshine, 2 ([OvT- 18, 14.] 

1. trans. To excel in shining or brightness; to 
shine brighter than. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. v. ix. 21 And all their tops bright 
glistering with gold, That seemed to out-shine the dimmed 
skye. 1667 Mutos ?. L.1.86 How changed From him, who 
in the happy Realms of Light ..didst outshine Myriads. 1820 
Suetvey Mision Sea 74 Those eyes where the radiance of 
fear Is outshining the meteors. 1899 SwinpuRNE in 19¢h Cent. 
Jan. go With stars outshining all their suns to be. 

b. fig. Vo surpass in splendour or excellence. 

1612 Drayton Poly-vlé. xviii. au And he, all him before 
that cleerely did out-shine. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No, 268 3 
How few are there who do not place their Happiness in 
out-shining others in Pomp and Show. 1858 HawTHoRNE 
fr. & ft. Frets. (1872) 1. 64 One magnificence outshone 
another, and made itself the brightest. 

2. itr. To shine forth or ont. poet. rare. 

1878 Gu.per Poet § Afaster 11 Even the night is mine 
When Northern Lights outshine. 

Hence Outshi-ning 7/. sb.land f//. a.) (in sense 
1 ; Outshi-ner, one who outshines or surpasses. 

1754 R. O. Camprince /utruder 16 No art, no project, no 
designing, No rivalship and no outshining. 1838 byron 
Ch. Har... clviti, Vhis Outshining and o'erwhelming edi- 
fice (St. Peter's} Fools our fond gaze. 1864 Askerdale Park 
I. 128 The weak young woinan who had been outshone on 
some occasion at which she had reckoned on being the 
universal outshiner. 

Ou't-shi:ning, 27// 5b.2, [OvtT-9.] The action 
of shining out; the emission of light or brightness. 

1678 Cupwortn /wte/l. Syst. 1. iv. § 36. 582 The Effulgency 
or Out-shining of Light and Splendour from the Sun, 1863 
J. G. Mureny Conn. Gen. i. 14-19 Whatever remained of 

ninderance to the outshining of the sun, moon, and stars on 
the land. 1866 — Comin. J. xod. xxviit. 2 Glory is the out- 
shining of intrinsic excellence. 

SoOut-shining ///.a.2,that shines ont, effulgent. 

1594 Suaks. Rich. ///, 1. iii. 268 My Sonne,..Whose 
bright out-shining beames, thy cloudy wrath Hath in cternall 
darknesse folded vp. 1647 H. More Song of Sond i. m. xix, 
Surly Superstition, That clear out-shining Truth cannot 
abide. 1865 Mas. Wintsry Gayworthys xl, 373 With a 
purpose in his face, the sailor came..and all though her, 
this outshining purpose of his quivered and thrilled, 

Out-shinned: s¢ée Our-. 

Outshoot (ant fit), sd. [Ovur- 7.] 


1. The act or fact of shooting or thrusting out. 

1897 Outing (U. S.) XXX. 237/1 A smart out-shoot of the 
hands before commencing the swing forward [in rowing}. 

2. Something that shoots out or projects, a 
projection or extension. Also fig. 

1613 Markuam Zug. //usbandman \. . i. (1635) 121 That 
wall would have upon the inside .. lames or outshoots of 
stone or brick. 1650 Butwer Anthropomet. 11 When the 
hinder eminence or out-shoote is wanting. 1887 Amer. 
AHisstonary (N. Y.) May 129 Churches and schools, with 
all their multitudinous outshoots of work. 

3. = OUTFLOW. 

1622 Sir R. Hawxiss Jey. S. Sea (1847) 107 It hath great 
rivers of fresh waters, for the out-shoot of them colours the 
sea in inany places. 

Outshoot (aut,f7t),v. [Out- 18, 17, 15.] 

1. ¢rais. To surpass in shooting ; to shoot farther 
or better than. 

1530 Pauscr. 650/1, 1 outshote, ye oultrelyre. 1581 Sioney 
Afpol. Poetrie (Arb.) 51 As if they out shot Robin Hood. 
1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. i. xxiii. 88 b, | doubt not but learned 
men with meane experience, woulde .. outshoote them in 
their owne bowe. 1730 I’. oston fens. xii. 404 Satan was 
eutshot in his own bow and plied another engine. 1900 
Westm. Gaz. 13 July 6/3 Again we hear of our guns being 
outranged and outshot. 

b. To shoot beyond asa young branch ; also fg. 
1772 Hoiwet. in Phil. Trans. LXII. 129 ‘The first he 
rafted is six years old, and has ont-shot his parent 2 feet in 
eighth, 1857 W. Smitn Fhornda/e 424 The individual mind 

is progressive, and here and there one outshoots the others. 

. ‘Lo shoot beyond (a mark or limit). 
1s4s AscuamM Toxop/.1.{Arb.) 19 This thyng maketh thein 

sumintyme to outshoote the marke. a@1zzrz Norris (J.), 
Men are resolved never to ontshoot their forefathers’ mark. 

3. To shoot out or forth; to project. 

1658 GurRnal.t Chr. in Ari. verse 14.11. iv. (1669) 19/1 They 
..that are so far outshot from Natures weak Bow. «a 1851 
Motr Avening Tranquillity ii, The woods outshoot their 
shadows dim. 

Ou 'tshoo:ting, v/. sb. [OuT- 9.] The action 
of shooting out or projecting ; +a projection (ods.). 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 11. 13 Outake be lengest out 
schetynge of dyuerse forlondes, wip pe whiche Britayne is 
al aboute ey3te and fourty sipe seuenty powsand paas, 

So Ou't-shoo:ting 7//. a. [OuT- 10], that shoots 
out, projects, or protrudes. 


peer 


1$22 W. Wuatety God's Hush. 1. 104 A good and bus- 
bandly Gardener will take away from the Vine all out- 
shooting and ouer growing things. 

Ou'tshot, sd. [OvT- 7.] ms ; 

1. A projection; a portion of a building projected 
beyond the general line; a projecting upper story 
or the like; a part built on as an extension. north. 

1626 in J'ork A/yst. (1885) Introd. 36 Of the Walkers for 
an Outeshott, iiijd. ¢1817 Hoac Tales § S&. 1. 37 An out- 
shot from the back of the house. 1820 Scott A/omast. xxviii, 
‘There was connected with this chamber, and opening into 
it, a small ‘outshot’, or projecting part of the building. 

2. Outlying land; rough untilled ground. Sc. 

1825 in JAMIESON. 

3. Technical uses: a. Short for Outshot hemp: 
see next 3. (Simmonds Dect. 7rade 1858.) b. 
White rags of the second grade (Cent. Dict. 1890). 


Ou'tshot, ff/.a. [Ovt- 11] 


1. Shot or thrust out; projected, thrown out. 


| a@x340 Hampote /’salter cxxvili]. 5 As armys in hand of 


myghty swa pe sunnys of outshote {Vulg. flit excussorin). 

2. That is ‘ thrown out’ or made to project beyond 
the main line of building, etc. 

1820 Scott J/oxast. xiv, From the out-shot or projecting 
window she could perceive that{etc.}]. 1836 M. Mackintosu 
Cottager’s Daughter 52 When that she came to the outshot 
stane she then fell till her wark. 

3. Applied to Russian hemp of the second quality. 

1794 Rigging & Seamanship 59 Petersburgh out-shot hemp 
is little inferior to the Petersburgh braak heinp. 1812 
J. Smytu Pract, of Customs (1821) 107 Riga hemp is dis- 
linguished by the Trade by ths names of Khyne, Outshot, 
Pass, and Codilla Hemp. That from Petersburgh, con- 
sisting of Clean, Outshot, Half-clean, and Codilla. 

Out-shouldered to Out-shove: see Our-. 

+ Ou-tshont, 5d. Ots. [OvtT- 7.] The act of 
shouting out; a loud shout. 

1579-80 NoxtH /’/utarch (1676) 321 Crows fell down.. 
which by chance flew over the Shew-place at that time that 
they made the same outshout. 


Outshou't, v. [OvT- 18.] trans. To outdo 
or surpass in shouting ; to shout louder than. 

@ 1661 Hotypay Zuvenad 120 As if he would implie that she 
outshouted them. 1889 C. Epwarves Sardinic 190 Trying 
to outshout his neigbbour. 

(Otcr- 7.] 


+ Ou'tshow, 5%. Olds. 
exhibition. 

1553 GrimaLDE Cicero's Offices 1. (1558) 90 Deeme them- 
selues able to attetn stedfast glorie by false pretence and 
vaine ontshow, 

Outshow (aut)fou, » [Ourt- 15, 21.] 

1, ¢rans. To show forth, exhibit. poet. 

1558 Puarr A neid. vu. U iij b, Duke Auentine .. Victori- 
ously outshewes his charet faier, a r600in ng/ana’s Helicon 
Cijb, Me blusht..Ne durst again his fierie face out-show. 
1898 T. Harpy Iessex Poems 2 Vhen high handiwork will 
I make my life-deed, Truth and hght outshow. 

2. To exceed or otitdo in show. 

1786 Mrs. Bunnetr Juvenile Jndiscret. 1.71 Mrs. Gab’s 
sole ainbition was to out-show and out-dress her neighbours. 

So On tshow ing 24/. sb. [OuT- 9], indication. 

1868 Mrs. Witney 7”. Strong xix. (1869) 220 The hoine 
that this is the sign and outshowing of. 

Out-shower, -shriek, etc. : see OurT-. 

Outshri‘ll, v. [Ovt- 18, 14.] 

1. ¢razs. To ontdo or surpass in shrilling; to 
make a shriller noise than; to exceed in shrillness. 

1605 SYLVESTER Du Sartas ui. iii. 11. Law 20 For the loud 
Cornet of my long-breath’d stile Out-shrils yee still. 1644 
Z. Bovn Gard Zion im Zion's Flowers (1885) App. 10/2 Let 
not the words of vaine men with their noise, Out shrill the 
precepts of God's divine voice. 1894 G. Moore “ther 
Waters xxxit. 260 Like so inany challenging cocks, each 
trying to outshrill the other. 

2. intr. Yo shrill out; to sing shrilly. poet. 

a 1879 J. Anpis Elizah, Echoes 29 Peace, Save when the 
nightingale outshrilleth, 

Outshnu't, v. la. t. 5-6 -schet, -shet, -shyt. 
(Ort-15.] ¢ranzs. To shut out, exclude, Z¢. and fig. 

c1430 Pilyr. Lyf Manhode i. xxxviii. (1869! 90 The bodi 
..of whiche j haue spoken to thee is in alle degrees outshet. 
1501 Douctas Pal, How, 1. 498 That garitour tho,.. Was 
clepit Lawtie, keipar of that hald Of hie honour, and thay 
pepill outschet. azsqx Wyatt (oct. Wks. (1861) 6 When 
fortune him outshyt Clean from his reign. «1631 Donne 
Lam. of Feremy iii. 8 When I cry out he outshuts my prayer. 

On'tshut, /f/. a. poet. ([OuT- 11.] Shut out. 

So Owtshu:tting ff/. a. [OvT- 10.] 

1868 Geo. Lior SJ. Gypsy iv. 297 Chanting, in wild notes 
Recurrent like the moan of outshut winds. 1876 Mrs. 
Wuitnev Sights §& Jus. vi. 58 Where nothing is small or 


faraway, and nothing—even the glory—close and out- 
shutting. 


Outside (au'tsai-d, aurtsaid), sb., adv. and prep, 
[£ Out a., OuT- 3 + Sipe sé.; cf. INsine. 

As to a varying stress, see Insipe.] 

- SO. 

1. That side of anything which is without, or 
farther from the interior; the external surface. 

1505 Charter relat, to St. George's Chapel, Windsor in 
Rel, Ant. 11. 116 ‘The fanes on the outsides of the quere, 
and the creasts, corses, beasts above on the outsides of 
Maister John Shornes Chappell, 1526 Tinnace. A/eZ?. xxiii. 
26 Clense fyrst that which is within the cuppe and the 
platter, that the outsyde maye also be clene [in wv. 25 ‘ vtter 
side’}. 1587 Gotpinc De J/ornay vi. 64 Vhe spirit of the 
Lord houered vpon the outside of the deepe. 1615 G. SANDYS 
Trav, 121 On each foot he hath five fingers, 3 on the out- 
, side, and two on the inside. 1657 R. Licon Larbadoes 


Display, 
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OUTSIDE. 


(1673) 61 They have climbed six foot high upon the outside 
of a wall, come in at a window, down on the inside,..and 
away again. 1705 Appison /faly 13 The Duke of Doria’s 
Palace has the best Outside of any in Genoa. 1809 MALKIN 
Gil Blas. v. ?9 He..showed the goddess of my devotions 
the outside of the door. 1893 Sookman June 79/1 Years of 
service in the Library had made him familiar with the out- 
sides of books, but very little with tbeir contents. 

b. The onter part or parts of anything, as dis- 
tinguished from the interior. 

1598 Barret 7heor. Warres 21 The most place of honour 
is the left and right outsides [of a line of soldiers}. 1655 
E. Terry Voy. £. fnd. 282 They usually live in the skirts 
or out sides of great Cities, or Townes. 1799 tr. H. Afetster’s 
Lett. Eng. 11 note, This absurd custom of riding on the 
outside of a coach. 

ec. Fencing. (See INSIE sd. 1 b, quot. 1863.) 

2. The outer surface considered as that which is 
seen and presented to observation ; the external person 
as distinguished from the mind or spirit ; outward 
aspect or appearauce as opposed to inner nature. 

15992 Davies /mmort, Sond. xii. (1714) 30 Sense Outsides 
knows, the Soul thro’ all things sees. 1596 SHaks. J/erc/. 
V. tii. 104 O what a goodlie outside falsehood hatb. 
17tr STEELE Sfect. No. 33 #1 She is no other than Nature 
made her, a very beautiful Outside. 1793 Burke Let. to 
Windham Corr. 1844 1V. 201 Since I wrote last, the out- 
side of affairs is a good deal mended. 1859 Gro. Etior 
A. Bede vy, You'll never persuade me that I can’t tell what 
men are by their outsides. 

tb. Outer garments; clothcs. Ods. 

1614 B Jonsox Sarth. Fair i. i, 1 have seen as fine out- 
sides as either of yours, bring lousy hnings to the brokers. 
a1625 Fretcuer Love's Cure ui. ii, My Lord has sent me 
outsides, But..the colours are too sad. ; 

+e. Something worn on the outside which eon- 
eeals the real features; a mask, avisor; an effigy. Obs. 

a 1656 Be, Hare Reo. Ms. (1660) 122, 1 speak not for those 
that are meer outsides and visors of Christianity. 1676 
Ilospes //iad vi. 210 Disgrace of Greece, ineer ontsides, 
where are now Your Brags? 

d. That which is merely external; outward 
form as opposed to substance ; an externality. 

1660 tr. Amyraldus' Treat. conc. Relig. mu. vi. 416 A Re- 
ligion which seem’d to consist wholly in out-side. 1694 
Penn Rise & Prog. Quakers i. 16 Christians degenerated 
a-pace into outsides, as Days and Meats, and divers other 
Ceremonies. 1742 Younc 4. 7h. viii. 148 A region of out- 
sides! a land of shadows! 1886 Pater /mag. Portratts 
iii, 1887) 113 A penurious young poet, who .. would have 
grasped so eagerly..at the elegant outsides of life. ; 

3. The position or locality close to the outer side 
or surface of anything. 

1503 Plumpton Lett, 180, | lay at outside ij dayes or I cold 
haveit. 1535 CovernaLce F2ck. xl.5 There was a wall on 
the outsyde rounde aboute the house. a@ 1578 Linprsay 
(Pitscottie) Chon, Scot. (S.T.5S.) 1. 301 [He] chapit him 
be the ost ane lyttill, and at ane outsyde watchit him. 
1611 Biste Fudg. vii. 1g So Gideon and the hundred men 
..came vnto the outside of the campe. a1677 Lozers 
Quarrel xiviii. in Child Ballads (1886) 1v. cix. B. 448/1 Will 
you walk with me to an out-side, Two or three words to 
talk with me? 1699 Bentiey /’Aad. 186 An Altar .. which 
is yet standing on the out-side of the Town. 1784 R, Bace 
Barham Downs Vi. 167 It waits my Lord's appearance on 
the outside the iron pales. 1844 Dickens Jéart. Chuz. 
xxxvi, Can I open the door from the outside, I wonder? 

4. The outmost limit; the fullest or highest 
degree or quantity. co//og. Chiefly in phr. at the 
outside, at the utmost, farthest, longest, or most. 

1707 Mortimer //xs6. 1v. v.78 Two hundred Load upon an 
Acre, which they reckon the out-side of what is to be laid. 
1852 Lit. Gaz. Jan: 7o/2z In a few weeks, at the outside, we 
may expect to see [etc.]. 1863 I'k. A. KemBce Xesid. Georgia 
39 This woman is young, I suppose at the outside not thirty. 
1885 Law Times Rep. LIM. 60/2 A red light.. distant a 
quarter of a mile at the outside. 

5. Anything situated on or forming the outer 
side, edge, or border: sfec. (f/.), the outermost 
shcets, more or less damaged, of a ream of paper. 

1615 W. Lawson Country Housew, Gard. (1626) 9 Little 
Orchards, or few trees, being (in a manner all out-sides, are 
so blasted and dangered. 185: Mayuew Lond. Labour 1. 
267/2 The half-quires .. contain, generally, 10 sheets; if 
the paper, however, be of superior quality, only 8 sheets, 
In the paper-warehouses it is known as ‘ outsides ‘, with no 
more than ro sheets to the half-quire. 1858 Simmonps 
Dict. Trade, Ontsides, the exterior sheets of a ream of 
printing or writing paper; spoiled sheets. 

6. Short for or/side passenger on a conveyance. 

1804 in Spirtt Pub. Frnis. VIN. 324 With the outsides he 
keeps no measures, insisting upon five per cent. on all their 
Laggage. 1824 Miss MuFrorp Vilage Ser. 1. (1863) 38 The 
outsides, and the horses, and the coachiman, seemed reduced 
toa torpid quietness. 1842 Svp. Situ Let. Locking in on 
Railw, Wks. 1859 I. 322/2 When first mail coaches began 
to travel twelve msiles an hour, the outsides..were never tied 
to the roof. 

7. In phr. oveéstde i (usually with ¢77): So that 
the outer side becomes the inner; = inside out. 

177% Smotcett //umph, Clinker 23 Apr., The Circus., 
looks like Vespasian’s amphitheatre turned outside in. 1825 
J. Near Sro. Fouathan \\. 166 Preaching..as if the great 
world were to be lurned..inside out, or outside in. 1863 
Kinestey Hater Bab, i. 18 He did not know that a keeper 
is only a poacher turned outside in, and a poacher a keeper 
turned inside out, 

B. adj. 1. That is on, or belongs to, the outer 
side, surface, edge, or boundary, 

Outside calipers, a pair of callipers for measuring the out- 
side diameter of a body; outside edge (Skating): see EDGE 
sb. 7b; outside finish, requisites for completing the exterior 
ofa wooden building (Webster 1892) ; outside (gaunting) cars 
see JAUNTING-CAR. 


OUTSIDE. 


1634 Sir T. Hersert 7rav. 184 [he] out-side beauty [of the 
durian is} no way equall to the inside goodnesse and veitues. 
1703 Moxon Aleck. Exerc. 244 Outside and inside Lathing for 
Plastring. 1733 Turt //orse-hoeing //usb. xi. 129 1 he Outside 
Rows of Wheat, from which the Earth is Hoed off, before or ia 
the Beginning of Winter. 1748 sizson's Voy. 11. iv. 158 They 
found her wales and outside planks extremely Cefective. 
1815 Chron, in Ann, Reg. 69 A Sailor, who was an outside 
passenger. 1824 J. Jounson 7yfogr. If. 560 Twenty quires 
to the ream, of which the two outside quires are called corded 
or cassie. 1854 Ronatps & Ricuarpson Chem. Technol, 1. 
249 The outside walls are built hollow, having an air-vent 3 
inches wide. 1867SmytH Sazlor's Word-bk., Outside Muster- 
paper, a paper with the outer part blank, but the inner por- 
tion ruled and headed ; supplied ..to form the cover of ships’ 
books. 1874 Kyicut Dict, Alech. 429/2 Inside and outside 
calipers. 1887 Spectator 25 June 866/1 On his arrival in 
Dublin, he was profoundly impressed by the Irisb outside-car. 

2. Situated, or having its origin or operation, 
without ; that resides without some place or area; 
that works out of the house, or out of a workshop 
or factory. 

1841 Penny Cyc. XIX. 260/1 Some engines have been re- 
cently introduced..in which an attempt 1s nade tocombine 
the advantages of inside and outside bearings. 1858 Haw- 
THORNE fr. & /t. Frais. 11. 38 Enough to have an outside 
perception of his degreeand kind of merit. 1862 Mrs. Car- 
tyLeE Le?¢t. INI. 101 Mine [room] is quiet as the grave froin 
outside noises. 1871 Routledge’s Ev. Boy's Ann. Dec. 
28 Outside-cylinder engines are those in which the cylinders 
are placed outside the smoke-box. 1900 Fabian News X. 
28/1 ‘ Outside’ work means work done entirely in the home 
by an ‘outside’ worker. fad. Engage an outside porter 
to wheel your luggage from one station totheotber. A win- 
dow affording no view of the outside world. 

b. dustral. Situated without the lire of settle- 
ment; situated in the bush, 

1881 A.C. Grant Bush-Life tn Queensld. 1. xi. 162 The 
cattle-buyer, who had a large experience on the out-side 
country. 1885 Mrs. C. Peatp //ead-Station 11. ix. 178 
In to have charge of one of the outside sheep stations, at 
what seems to me a liberal salary. 

3. Not included in or belonging to the placc, 
establishment, institution, or society ia question. 

1881 Datly News 13 Sept. 5/1 Outside opinion has evi- 
dently had its influence on the City Fathers. 1884 J/anch. 
Exam. 14 May 5/5 Vhe outside public appear disposed to 
take Mr. C— at his own valuation, 1886 in Pad/ Jal! G. 
7 Aug. 1/2 In matters relating to its exhibitions the Royal 
Academy stands on the same footing with regard to ‘ out- 
side’ artists, as the Society of British Artists, the Institutes, 
and other private societies holding open exhibitions. 1894 
Westus, Gaz. 23 Apr. 6/1 More destructive to the business 
of ‘outside’ brokers than the action of the Stock Exchange 
in depriving them of the ‘ tape’. 

+4. That has only an outside, or external appear- 
ance, without internal reality or substanee; having 
empty show; superficial. Oés. 

1643 Mitton Divorce 1. vi, Where love cannot be, there can 
be left of wedlock nothing, but the empty husk of an outside 
matrimony. 1679 Prance Addit. Narr. Pop. Plot 12 Used 
by the Professors of that out-side Religion. 1728 Pore 
Dune.1. 135 The rest [books] on Out-side mcr.t but presuine, 
Or serve..to fill a room, 

5. Keaehing the utmost limit; utmost, farthest, 
greatest, extreme, 

1857 Tro.iore Sarchestcr T.i. 2 The outside period during 
which breatb could be supported within the body of the 
dying man, 1893 Muxpety, in Daily News 21 Feb. 3/3, 
I believe .. Ihave given you the very outside prices that 
are being paid. 

C. adv. (Short for ov or to the outside.) 

1, Of position: On the outside of certain limits ; 
externally ; out in the open air; in the open sea 
beyond a harbour; not within some body, associa- 
tion, or community that may be in question. 

1813 T. D.Broucuton Lett. fr. Mahr, C.(1802) 55 They could 
. see every thing that took place outside. 1845 M. Patrison 
Ess. (1889) I. 17 The body.. posted themselves, fully armed, 
outside, under the portico, 1848 Dickens Doszdey iti, It 
was as blank a house inside as outside. 1855 E. Lucas in 
Essays Ser. 1. 309 While the world outside was being op- 
posed, convinced [etc.}. 1865 WHumier Wards cf Attitash 
133 He better sees who stands outside Than they who in 
procession ride, 1872 Mark Twatn /x20c. Aér. ii. zo ‘ Out- 
side’. .there was a tremendous sea on. 

2. Of motion or direction: To the exterior. 

1889 ‘R. Botprewoon’ Robbery under Armsxxiv, Tbe men 
and women were ordered to come outside. .VWod. Some of 
the party stepped outside to get a better view of the lightning. 

3. Outside of, prep. phr. (cf. OUT OF). a. With- 
out the walls, limits, or bounds of; not within ; 
exterior to; also, To the exterior of, outward from. 

Ontside of a horse ‘collog.) on horseback ; to get outside of 
(slang), (a) to swallow (so fo de outside of ); \b) U.S, to 
master or understand (Farmer Asmericanis:s 1889). 

1839-40 I. Taytor Ax. Chr. (1842) 11. vii. 303 The 
sepulchre lay outside of the ancient city. 1878 O. W. 
Hormes AVotley 69 His objects of interest outside of his 
special work. 1889‘R. Botprewoon’ Robbery under Arnis 
xv, He looked better outside of a horse than on his own 
legs. 1890 }). Arrowsmitn in Big Game NV. Amer. 521 My 
wife said she knew, from his [a racoon’s} full stomach and 
his sneaking look, that he was outside of her pet turkey. 


U.S. collog, Veyond the number or body of, 


with the exception of. 

1889 FarMer Avericanisms s.v., Outside of the trades. 
nien there was no one at the meeting. 1890 Cen‘ury Mag. 
127/2, I do not often sce anybody outside of my servants, 
being not at all given to visiting. ; 

D. prep. (Shortened from oztside of) 

OVithout-stde the door ts used, c 1760, by Mrs. F. Sheridan 
Sidncy Biddulph V1. 298, ITI, 221.) 
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1. Outside of; on the outer side of ; external to. 
Outside the ropes (slang), without knowledge of a 


matter; in the position of an outsider. 

1826 J. H. Newman Le??. (1891) I. 140 As I came outside 
the Southampton cuach to Oxford, I felt as if I could have 
rooted up St. Mary’s spire. 1846 Penny Cycl. Suppl. Il. 
670/1 [Engines] in which the cylinders are fixed outside the 
framing. 1852 Grapstone Gleax, (1879) IV. 151 All coun- 
tries outside the Roman border. 1861 Lever One of Them 
lii, Until I came to understand the thing, I was always 
‘outside the ropes’. 1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 120 Tbe cause 
of the tides is to be found outside our earth. 

b. Beyond the limits of (any domain of action 


or thought, any subject or matter). 

1852 GLapstone Ghan. (1879) IV. 210 Those services, 
which lie outside thecommon routine, 1877 L. TottemacHe 
in Fort, Kev, Dec. 848 Natural furces are in themselves 
neither moral nor imnmoral, but outside morality. 1894 J. ‘l. 
Fow er Adamnan Introd. 67 Any description of them would 
be outside the purpose of the present work. , 

ec. Beyond, in ad«ition to, besides, except. dal. 

1868 Yates Rock Ahead 1. ii, ‘Outside them two, and the 
Sguire in his grave. .nobody.. knows the rights of the story.’ 

2. Of motion or direction: Yo the outer side of, 
to the exterior of, to what lies without or beyond. 

1856 Kane Arct, Expl. I. xxix. 384 [They] flung them- 
selves outside the skin between us. 1885 Law Hep. 29 Chanc. 
Div. 45x The Court cannot go outside the pleadings in the 
present action. 1896 Daily News 29 Sept. 6/2 ‘ Will you be 
so kind as to go outside the dcor and shut it?’ 

3. Comb. Outsideman, a man who does work 
outside. 

1851 Mayvuew Loud. Labour (1861) I]. 447/1 The outside- 
mun, whose business it is to attend to the pipe, which 
reaches from the cesspool..to the gullyhole. 

Outsi‘ded, @ rare. [f. prec. sb. + -ED2.] 
llaving (sueli and sueh) an outside or surface. 

1674 N. Farrrax Bulk & Selv. 146 There are not two 
bodies..so smoothly outsided, but that being clapt together, 
would leave as many leastings of room between them, as 
tbose they touch at, 

Outsidedness. [f. prec. + -yEss.] a. The 
quality of having an outside or surface. b. Ort- 
sideness, externality. 

1854 J. Scorrrernin Orr's Cire. Sc., Chem. 11.224 Dependent 
on the depth of the basket—on the amount of outstdeduness, 
to use an allowable expression, possessed by the apparatus. 
1897 Contemp, Rev. Oct. 536 A Celt standing outside his 
social world, would doubtless exaggerate whatever be had 
happened to carry with him into his outsidedness. 

+ Ou-tsi:dely, auz. Obs. rare—'. [f. OUTSIDE 
a. + -LY2.) Externally. 

1803 W. Tayior in Robberds Jfem. I. 457 You say some- 
thing outsidely rude and insidely civil about its being my 
choice to edit. 

Outsideness. [f. OvutsipEa.+-NnEss.}] The 
quality of being outside; externality, externalism. 

1647 Trapp Cow, Matt. vi. 16 Their outsideness is an 
utter abomination. — Comm. Rev. xvii. 4 Vo note her 
hypocrisie and outsidenesse, gold without, copper within. 
1850 Busunett God in Christ 267 Our modern..piety has 
an air of lightness and outsideness rather as if it were wholly 
of ourselves, not a life of God in the Soul. 1883 Forts. Rev. 
1 Mar. 336 His evident outsideness towards it. 

Outsider (outsai‘de1). [f. OursipE sé. + -ER1.] 

1. One who is outside any enclosure, barrier, or 
boundary, material or figurative; es. one who is 
outside of or does not belong to a specified com- 
pany, set, or party, a non-member; hence, one 
unconnected or unaequainted with a matter, un- 
initiated into a profession or body having special 
knowledge, or the like. 

1800 Jane AUSTEN Leff. :1884) I. 245 There was a whist 
and a casino table, and six outsiders. 1833 Fonu1.axque 
Eng, Under 7 Administ. (1837) 11. 354 Those he cannot 
entertain, the outsiders, ‘without a home to cover them’. 
1844 in Marsh Exg. Lang. (1860) 274 [At the Baltimore 
convention of 1844,..a prominent member energetically 
protested against all interference with the business of the 
meeting by] outsiders [Ihe word, if uot absolutely new, 
was at least new to most of those who read the proceedings 
..and it was now for the first time employed in a serious 
way.] 1847 Zé. Gaz. July 4990/1 All Irish figbts ought 
to be left, by outsiders wbo value their own safety, to be 
fought out by the combatants. 1852 Dickens Aleak Fo. 
li, He is only an outsider, and is not in the mysteries. 
a 1860 Lewell Jrnl, (Bartlett), A large number of outsiders 
have gone to the f,ee-soil convention at Buffalo. 1886 J. K. 
Jerome /dle Thoughts 31 Outsiders, you know, often see 
most of the game, 

b. /forse-racing. A horse not included among 
the ‘favourites’, and against which in betting long 
odds are laid; one not ‘in the running’; also fg. 

1857 G. A. Lawrence Guy Livingstone xxv, It was evident 
he was still the favourite, and that all others were complete 
‘outsiders’, 1874 Burnanp J/y 7tse xxviii. 273 As an 
outsider from an unknown stable may falsify all prognestica- 
tions about a Derby favourite. 

2. In literal sense: One whose position is on the 
outside of some group or series ; an outside man. 

1857 Hucnes Tune Brown 1. v, Here come two of the 
bulldogs, bursting through the outsiders [of a football 
scrummage}; in they go, straigbt to the heart of the scrum- 
mage. 1897 P. Waxrunc Zales Old Regime 84 One day, 
Phillips was ‘outsider’ on his chain. That is to say, he was 
working nearest the shaft in a gallery... West was outsider 
in the adjacent gallery. 

3. An outside jaunting-car. 

1900 Hestm. Gaz. 1g Jan. 10/2 If we are to judge by the 
figures set out by the Chief Commissioner of the Dublin 


| Police in his latest report, the popularity of the ‘ outsider’ 


1 is on the wane. 


OUTSKIRT. 


Ina single year the number of curs has 
been 1educed by sixty-two. 

4, pl. A pair of nippers with semi-tubular jaws, 
which can be inserted into a keyhole from the out- 
side so as to grasp and turn the key. 

1875 in KmiGur Dict. Mech. 1896 Columbus (Ohio) Disp. 
15 Jan. 1/8 Vhe burglary must have been well planned. 
Three of the doors.. were opened hy means cf outntders, 

Out-sifting to Out-sigh: sce Ovur-. 

Gutsight! (autsat). fOvr- 7. Cf. Ger. 
ausstcht, Du. uitzicht.] 

1. Sight of that which is without; perception of 
external things; faeulty of observation or outlook. 

1605 Breton Old Man's Lesson Dj, 1f a Man have not 
both his Insight and his Outsight, he may pay home for his 
hlindnesse. 1863 E. Fitzcrratp Leé. in £din. Rev. (1894) 
Oct. 383 Wiser men with keener outsight and insight. 1868 
Drowninc Ning & Bk. 1.747 A special gift, an art of arts, 
More insight and move outsight and much more Will to ure 
both of these than boast my mates. 

+ 2. Prospect beyond or ahcad ; outlook. Oés. 

a1g¢8 Rottock Let. 1 Thess. iii. (1606) 165 When a man 
.- will net followe on Gods will, except he sce a faire out- 
sight, and get grear reasons wherefore he should dce this, 
or that..'Plie Lord will let bin followe bis owne will 

+3. The act of looking, look. Oés. 

1681 Rycaur tr. Gractan's Critick 183 She showed a fair 
face, and outsighit to all, but evil actions. 

Ou'tsight 2. Sc. and north. dial. Obs. or arch. 
[Derivation uncertain: cf. InsicuT 56,7] Movable 
goods or substance out of doors; also attrib. as 
outsight plenishing. 

a 1670 Sratpinc Jroub. Chas. [ (1851) II. 417 He distroyit 
the haill rawis of Strathbogie. Cornefeild landis, outsicht, 
insicht, horss, nolt, scheip. 1773 Erskine /msfét. ut. viii 
§ 18 In what is called outsight plenishing or moveables 
without doors, the heirship may be drawn of horses, cows, 
oxen; and of all the implements of agriculture, as ploughs, 
han ows, carts,etc. 1814 Scott az. xv, Their whole goods 
and gear, corn, catile, horse, nolt, sheep, out-ight and in- 
sight plenishing. 1818 — //rt. A7zd/. vil, Poindings of out- 
sight and insight plentshing. [1892 H. Ainsuie /2lgrisr. 
Land of Burns 69'E.D. L.), 1 saw nae wanwortbs gaun 
either in the outsight or insight plenishin’.] 

Outsi‘n, v. [Ovr- 18, 17.] 

1. trans. To surpass in sinning ; to sin more than. 

1606 SytvesteR Du Bartas nu. iv. 1. Trophics 1227 The 
Heav'n-sunk Cities in Asphaltis Fen..Glad, by thy Sons, to 
Le out-sinned so. 176, WESLEY Sermz. Ixvi. 20, Wks, 1811 1X, 
216 We. . The heathens unbaptiz'd out-sin! 1772 FLETCHLR 
Logica Gene. 105 Should I out-sin Manasses himself. 

2. To go beyond the limit of in sinning. 

1646 H. Lawrence Cow:m. Angel/s 151 In a word, wee 
cannot out-sin his pardon, or grace, by any tbing but un- 
belicfe. 1677 W. SHERiock Ausw. 7. Danson 17 Some 
men may out-sin the dayof Grace. 1724 R. WELTON Christ. 
Fatth §& Pract. 20g A man has out-sinned tbe vertue of his 
Saviour’s sacrifice. 

Outsing, v. [Ovr- 18, 14, 15.] 

1, ¢rans. ‘Yo exec] in singing. Also refi. 

1603 Breton Dignitie of A/ax (1879) 14/2 In sweetnesse 
the Nightingale [will] outsing him. 1733 Swirt On Peetry, 
How wrong a taste prevails among us; How much ovr 
ancestors out-sung us. 1878 J. TopHunterR A deestis (1879) 9 
Our old Chrysippus, His eyes aglow with an immortal fire, 
Vows to outsing himself. ‘Twill be rare singing. 

b. ‘Yo overeome or get the better of by singing. 

1830 Miss Mitrorp Vil/age Ser. 1v. (1863) 222 She wonld 
sing over the mashing tuh,.out-singing Martha's scolding. 
1885 Athenzunt 19 Sept. 378/3 Eacb appeared to be trying 
to outsing tl:e other. . 

2. a. zutr. To sing out; to burst out into song. 
b. trans. To express by singing, 

1877 Writtier Witch of Wenham 226 The meadow-lark 
outsang. 1886 Good Hords 3:8 This joy tbe birds outsing. 

Out-sister: see OUT- 2. 

Outsi't, v. [Ovt- 17, 18.] 

l. ¢vans. To sit beyond the time or duration of. 

1658 Osporn Adz. Son (1673) 24 That such as begin then, 
though they out-sit the Sun, will be delivered of the fury. . 
before the Watch be set. 1692 Soutu Seri. (1697) I. 28 He 
that prolongs his n.eals..how quickly does he out-sit his 
pleasure? 1882 Wooprorp in Life of Bp. Ui ilberforce 111. 
357 We outsate the twilight, drawing from tl:e rich stores 
of the old statesman’s memory. 

2. To sit longer than. 

1885 G. MerepitH Diana xxviii, Dacier could allow Mr. 
Hepburn to outsit him. 1894 Cornh. A/ag. May 496 Bab 
outsits all the other guests at tea. 

Out-skill to Out-skip: see Ourt-. 

+ Outski:n. Ods. [f. OuT- 3+SKIN. 
or external skin ; epidermis. Also /g. 

1640 SHirLeY Coronation v. i, Tbe barke and outskinne of 


a common wealtb. ; 
[f. Ovr- 8 + skerrer, 


Outer 


Ou-tskirrer. Sc. rare. 
ScuRRER, a scout.] A seout; = OUTSCOURER. 

1831 Tytler Lives Scott. Worthies 1. 413 Hehad acquired 
by his spies and outskirrers a perfect knowledge of tbe dis- 
position of tbe army of Lorn. 

Outskirt (owtskdit). [Ovr- 3.] 

1. The outer border, Now only in #7. 

a. 1596 Sprnser State fred. Wks. (Globe) 668/1 They 
mighte keepe both the O-Relyes, and al-o the O-Farrels, 
and al! that out-skirte of Meathe in awe. 

b. 1647 CLarenvon //ist. Red. uu. § 84 He lay near New- 
burn in the Out-skirts of Northumberland. 1732 W. Fownes 
in Swift's Lett. (1766) 11. 167 There are many places, in the 
out-kirts of the city..very proper. 1778 PAil. Trans. 
LXVIII. 136 The parishes..comprebend many central parts 
..and also contain all the out-skirts. 1832 Hr. MARTINEAU 
Life in Wilts viii. 102 On the outskirts of the wood were 


a 


OUTSKIRT. ; 


the dwellings. 1861 Geo, Eviot Siézs A. 3 One of those 
barren parishes lying on the outskirts of civilisation ., in- 
habited by meagre sheep and thinly-scattered shepherds. 
fig. 1821 Lame Elia Ser. 1. Old Benchers I. T., Yhe 
remote edges and outskirts of history. 1829 CARLYLE -1//sc. 
(1857) II. 78 The wondrous outskirts of Idealism. : 

2. attrib, or quasi-aa/, Situated on the outskirts. 

1835 Isaac Taytor Sfir. Desfot. vi. (1855) 270 Horrid and 
sanguinary rites prevailed among the less civilized and out- 
skirt nations of the empire. 1841-4 Emerson &ss. Ser. tt 
vi. (1876) 156 This is but outskirt and far-off reflection and 
echo of the triumph. 

Hence Ou'tskirter, one who stands or hangs on 
the outskirts. 

1831 Cor. Hawker Diary (1893) II. 28 At least 100 more 
[rooks] were picked up by outskirters and other parties, 
1878 Stevenson /nland Voy. \ 1896) 223 To be even one of the 
outskirters of art, leaves a fine stamp on a man’s countenance. 

Outski'rt,v. rare. [f. prec. sb.: cf. Skirt v.] 
trans. To skirt. @. To form one of the outskirts 


of, to border. b. To pass along the outskirts of. 

1818 Keats Endy, 1. 250 What time thou wanderest at 
eventide Through sunny ineadows that outskirt the side 
Of thine enmossed realms. 1870 T. Harpv HWessex Poems 
41, I did not out-skirt the spot Phat no Spot on earth excels. 

Hence Outskirting f//.a., bordering, lying on 
the outskirts. 

1845 Darwin Moy. Vat. iii. (1879) 42 The outskirting houses 
rose out of the plain like isolated beings. 

Out-slander, etc.: see Our-. 

Outsla'ng, v. [Ovr- 21.) 
in the use of slang. 

1848 THackeray }an. Fair xxxiv, Put him at Iffley Lock, 
and he could out-slang the boldest bargeman, 1866 FELTON 
Anc. 4 Mod. Gr. HH. 1. ix. 156 Dealing in slander and slang 
until they have outslandered and outslanged the natural 
masters of these vulgar arts. 

Outslee'p, v. (Ovt- 17, 18, 16.) 

1. ¢rans. To sleep beyond (a specified time, etc.). 

1590 Suaks. Mids. NV’. v. 1. 372, I feare we shall out-sleepe 
the comming morne, As much as we this night haue ouer- 
watcht, 1814 Carv Dante (Chandos) 310 [A] babe, that had 
outslept his wont. 

2. Yo sleep longer than (another). 

1690 SHADWELL Am. Bigot v, Thou wouldst outsleep the 
seven sleepers. 

3. To sleep (a period of time, etc.) out or to an 
end; to sleep till or beyond the cnd of. 

1784 CowrER Tash vi. 313 Where on his bed of wool and 
matted leaves He has outslept the winter, 1862 Mks. 
Matcotm tr, Freytag’s Pret. Gernt. Life 1. 172, When he 
had outslept bis drunkenness he roused himself. 1871-4 J. 
Tnomson City Dreadf. Nt. xii. ii, He would ontsleep 
another term of care. 

Out-slide to Out-slink: see Ovr-.. 

+ Outsling, v. Ols. [Ovt- 15.) ¢rans. To 
sling out, throw out from or as from a sling. 

¢ 1400 Rom, Rose 5987, 1 shal hym make his pens out- 
slynge, But they in his gerner sprynge. 1535 Stewaut Cron. 
Scot, W1. 13 Vha within hes maid defence richt lang, Baith 
arrowis schot, and greit stonis outslang Attouir the wall. 
1647 11. More Song of Soul wu. ii. 1. v, "Vis opinion That 
makes the. .thindring engine murd’rous balls out-sling. 

+ Outslip, v. Obs. [Ovt- 15, 17.) 

1. trans. ‘Yo slip away from; to evade, escape. 

a 1643 J.Suute Fudge. & Mercy (1645) 193 Filthy people 
that outslip the morning prayer. 1693 Dy teat Lett. 
(Camden) 164 Ye officers on horseback rod after him..but 
he outslipd them all and got clear away. 

2. To let slip by, to miss. 

1649 Biitue Lug. Jprov, Ipr.\1653) To Husband Man, 
I am confident better sometimes lose the land, than land, 
seed, and all your labour, as many do that outslip the season, 

+ Outsme:ll, v. Ods. [Ovr- 15, 18.] 

1. frans. To smell out, discover by smelling. 

1550 Bate KX. Johan (Camden) 77 S. Naye, that is suche 
a lye as easely wyll be felte. 0. Tush, man, amonge fooles 
it never wyll be out smelte. 

2. ‘Io surpass in pungency of smcll; to smell 
stronger than; also fg. 

1603 Ifarsnet Pop. /mpost.71 Verily these doe out-smel 
the Devil by farre. 1647 0 Ballads (1860) I. 44 The plot 
outsmells Ae Atkins’ breeches. 

Out-smile, v. (OvrT- 18c, 18.) érans. a. 
To overcome by smiling. b, To outdo in smiling. 

1830 Miss Mitrorp lillage Ser. tv. (1863) 222 She would.. 
smile through the washing-week .. out-smiling Martha's 
frowns. 1894 R. Bripcts Shorter Poems 39 Autumn lingers 
but to outsmile the May. 

Out-snatch, -snore, ctc.: sce Ourt-. 
Outsoar (auts6es), v. (Out- 18.] “rans. To 

soar above or bcyond; to exceed in height of 
flight. Chicfly fg. 

1674 Gov't. Tongue ix. § 13 Let them clog their wings with 

@ remembrance of those who have outsvar’d them..in 
true worth. 1741 Ricnarpson /ame/a 11. 286 This amiable 
Girl.. will out-soar us both, infinitely out-soar us. 1856 Mks. 
Browninc Aur. Leigh 1. 410 By how many feet Mount 
Chimborazo outsoars Teneriffe. 2z Literary World 5 
Feb. 117/1 Attempting to outsoar Milton's eagle wings. 
Ou't-sole. (OvT- 3.] The outer sole of a 
shoe, which comes in contact with the ground. 

1884 Kyicut Dict. Mech. Suppl. 649’2 To secure the out- 
sole to the insole for future sewing or pegging. 1894 Daily 
sVews 1 May 8/3 One stall where oak outsoles, hemlock half- 
soles, Virginian oak sides, ..are displayed. 

Out-sonnet, -sound, etc. : see Our-. 
Ouwtspa:n, 56.1 8. Africa. [f. OvTspan v.1] 
ihe action of outspanuing or unyoking; the time 
or place of outspanning or encampment. 

Vou. VII. 


trans. To outdo 


273 


1852 Blackw, Mag. LX XI. 294 You take a stroll with your 
gun during the ‘out-span’. 1885 W. Greswett in Mac. 
Jag. Feb. 284/2 An extemporised lunch at a well-known 
outspan, consisting of many veldt dainties. 1899 [WVestz. 
Gaz. 1 Nov. 4/3 Every town has a public outspan, where 
cattle can graze and travellers stop for the night. 

attrib. 1872 Routledge's Ev. Boy's Ann, 339/2 After 
reaching our outspan ground, 1884 Chr. World 21 Feb. 
134/3 A walk round about the outspan places was interesting. 

Ou'tspa:n, 54.4 [Ovur- 7: cf. Ourspan v.2] 
The extended or outstretched span (of an arch). 

1887 BrowntnG Parleyings, B. de Alandeville x, Earth's 
pa and sky’s outspan, all's informed Equally by sun's 
efflux. 

Outspan (au'tspz:n), v.1 South Africa. [ad. 
Du. uilspannen, {. uit advy., out + Sfannen to span, 
stretch, bend, put horses to.] To unyoke or un- 
hitch oxen from a wagon; to unharness horses; 
hence, to encamp. a. intr. b. érans. 

&. 1824 Burcnett Trav, I. 52 They very frequently unyoke, 
or outspan, as it is called, at Salt River. 1850 R. G. Cumsiuinc 
Hunter's Life S. Afr. (ed. 2) I. 59, 1 marched right through 
the town and outspanned about a quarter of a mile beyond 
it. 1893 Se.ous /rav. S. E. Africa 10 We outspanned 
near a [oer farm. 

b. 1866 Port Eliz. Telegr.6 Nov., Found guilty of stealing 
twenty reims..from a wagon..outspanned at the North- 
end, 1883 J. Mackenzte Day-dawn in Dark places 8 The 
six waggons, when ‘ outspanned’ for the night, were drawn 
near to each other. 

Hence Ou'tspanned f/f/. a., -spa:nning vé/, sb, 

1893 Jonth Feb. 197 He was standing by the out-spanned 
wagon. 1899 Strand Alag. Mar. 270/1 [He] pointed .. 
to the outspanned bullocks. 1894 H. Ntspet Lush Girl's 
Rom, p. iii, 1 do not think we forget these ‘ out-spannings’ 
while we are driving our cattle in other directions. 

Outspa‘n, uv." rare. (OvuT- 14, 17.] a. intr. 
To stretch out or extend in span, as an arch. b., 
trans. To cxtend beyond the span of. 

1882 H.S. Hot.ann Logic & Life (1885) 254 The lines of 
connection. .lose themselves, vanish, outspan our sight. 1884 
Sxrine Under J wo Queens 1. 18 When the storin-rack drives 
leeward, the rainlow outspanneth. 

Outspa‘rkle,v. [Ovt-18.] rans. Toexceed 
in spaikling ; to sparkle morc than. Hence Out- 
sparkled ffl. a. 

1648 J. Peauvont /syche t. Ixxxiv, When the starry Pea- 
cock doth display His train's full Orb, the winged People 
all., Let their ont-sparkled Pluines sullenly fall. 165 tr. 
Com, [ist. Francion 1. 18 Eyes that out-sparkled his 
preciousest Stones, 1821 Byron Sardan. 1.1, 47 As many 
glittering spears -As will out-sparkle our allies—your planets. 
1871 Drowntnc Pr. /lohenst, 1151 Earthborn jewelry Out- 
sparkling the insipid firmament Blue above Terni. 

Outspeak cutsp/k),v. (Ovrt-17, 18,15,14.] 

+1. ¢rans. To utter or express more than; to be 
supcrior to in caning or significance. Ods. 

1603 I}. Jonson Seyanus i. ii, Why, this indeed is physic! 
and outspeaks The Giouitiee of cheap drugs. 1613 Suaks. 
Tlen. ViT/, tt it. 127 His Treasure,..I finde at such proud 
Rate, that it out-speakes Possession of a Subject. 

2. To outdo or excel in speaking ; to spcak loudcr, 
bettcr, or more forcibly than. 

1603 B. Joxson A. JYas.’s Coronat, Entertainm. Wks. 
$30/2 Whose graces do as far outspeak your fame As fame 
doth silence. 1658 Cokaine 7raffolini. ii, Admired Princess, 
ae out-speak me much, ut never shall out-love me. 1868 
-yxcut Krvudet cxx. ii, What, will the prince outspeak the 
voice That pierced to lazarus in his grave? 

3. To speak (something) out; to utter, declarc. 

1635-56 CowLey Duavrders 1. 177 The Praise you pleas’d 
(great Prince) on me to spend, Was all out-spoken when you 
stil’d me Friend. 1850 Lyxcu Theo. Trim xii. 231 A love 
is imaged in the sky, foo great to be outspoken. 

4. intr. To speak out, utter one’s voice. 

[1804 Casirsen. La. Ullin's Dau. v, Out spoke the hardy 
Highland wight, I'll go, my chief, l'in ready.] 1832 Lyrron 
Eugene A. 1, ii, And now outspake the Corporal. a@ 1865 
Aytoun Schek of Sinar ii, And thus outspake the Moor. 

Ou:tspea:ker, [Ovt-8.] One that speaks out. 

1858 ‘kencn Sy2on, N. 7. vi. (1876) 20 The mpodyjzns is 
the outspeaker. 

Ou tspea:king, v4/. 5b. [Ovt- 9.) The action 
of speaking out or uttering in words, esp. straight 
out or without rescrvc; frank or candid utterance. 

1845-6 Trencu //uls. Lect. Ser. t.ii.29 These may be deep 
out-speakings of the spiritual needs of man. 1865 Saf. Kev, 
29 July 136/1 Briskness and outspeaking and brevity are 
virtues which go a long way in buying and selling. 

So Ou'tspea:king 7//. a. [Ovut- 10], that speaks 
out, that speaks plainly or candidly. 

1844 Dickens JVart, Chuz, xxxvi, You are for ever telling 
her the same thing yourself in fifty plain, out-speaking ways. 
1859 Hees Friends in C. Ser. n. 1. 133, | have always been 
an outspeaking man. 

+Outspe-ckle, 56, Sc. Obs. rare—'. A spectacle 
or laughing-stock. 

16.. Jamie Telfer xxx. in Bord. Minstrel ,‘Whae drives 
thir kye?’ gan Willie say, ‘To make an outspeckle o’ me?’ 

Outspee'd, v. [Out- 18.) ¢rans. To surpass 
or outstrip in speed ; to run faster than. 

1704 Hearne Duct. Fist. (1714) 1. 324 Twelve Colts they 
bore him cou’d their Sire out-speed. 1724 R. WELTON 
Christ. Faith & Pract. 150 As swift as he rode he could not 
outspeed the Divine vengeance. 1802 Campnett Lochiel’s 
Warning 27 Lo! the death-shot of foemen outspeeding, he 
rode Companionless. 1867 J. B. Rose tr. Virgils Aeneid 
337 The inaiden..on foot outsped the horse. 

Outspend, v. [Ovr- 17, 18.] ; : 

1. trans. To exceed (resources, a limit, etc.) in 
spending. 


OUTSPREAD. 


1586 Whetstone Eng. JJirror 152 His ryot in the end 
outspended both his fortune and credit. 1667 Perys Diary 
20 Feb., He do confess our straits here and everywhere else 
arise from our outspending our revenue. 18z1 W. Taytor 
in Robherds A/es. I. 345 We out-spend our means. 1895 
Cham, Frnd. X11, 828/1 She divined that otherwise he would 
outspend his fortune. 

2. ‘Yo surpass in spending; to spend more than 
(another), 

1840 Mrs. F. Trottope Michael Armstrong ii, He had 
already acquired more envy and hatred among his friends and 
neighbours by [etc.] than by all his successful struggles to 
outspend them all. 1866 Howes lenet, Life xx. 350 King 
Cole was not a jollier oldsoul than Illustrissimo of that day ; 
he outspent princes, 

3. In Za. pple. Outspe nt, exhausted. 

1818 Byron AWazepfc iii, Outspent with this long course, 
The Cossack prince rubb'd down his horse. 1825 Hocc 
Queen Hynde 62 His steed outspent was clotted o'er His 
neck with foam. 

Ou:tspend, sb. rare—", [f. prec. : see OuT- 7.) 
Expenditure, outlay. 

1859 I. Tavtor Logic in Theol. 275 \t is a mere outspend 


of savageness, to no end, 

Ou't-spent, ff/.a. [Ovr- 11.) Exhausted, 
completely spent. 

1652 Bentowes Theofh. vit, xxxvii, Lord fill My out-spent 
raptures by thy all repairing skill. 2822 Suecuny Prometh, 
Uné, ut iv. 141 His own [will] Which spurred him, like an 
outspent horse, to death. 

Out-sphere to Out-spill: see Our-. 

Outspi'n, vz. (Ovut- 14, 15 b, 18.] 

ti. zxir. To spout out. Obs. rare". 

1596 Spenser /, Q. tv. ix. 27 ‘hat through the clifts the 
vermeil bloud out sponne. 

2. trans. To spin (a thread) to its full length ; 
said fig. of the thread of life, etc. 

1616 B. Jonson Efigr. xlii, Or that his long-yearn’d life 
Were quite out-spun. 1634 Str T. Herpert /'rav. 127 Till 
hee had out-spun the yeares of old Methusala. 1844 WintT1ER 
Yexas 13 Patience.. with her weary thread outspun Murmurs 
that her work is done. 

3. To outdo or excel in spinning. 

1742 Younc .Vt. 7h. t. 380 On this perhaps..we build Our 
mountain-hopes, spin out eternal schemes As we the Fatal 
Sisters could outspin. 

Out-spirit to Out-splendour: see Out-. 

Out-spi't, v. [Ovr- 18.) ‘rans. To outdo 
or stirpass in spitting (venom), 

1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xvi. clxi, Menander..by That 
cankering liquor so infected grew ‘hat Simon he out-spit in 
Heresy. 

Ou'tspi:tting, v6/ sb. [OvT-9.] The action 
of spitting out ; that which is spat out. 

1870 A. B. MitForp in Forty. Rev. 1 Aug. 143 These 
outspittings from pious mouths. 

Outspoken (stress variable), Af/. a. orig. Sc. 
(Ovur- 11, from sfeak out; the pa. pple. has here 
a resultant force, as in ‘well spoken’, ‘ well rcad’.] 

1. Given to speaking out; free or unrescrved in 
speech ; candid, frank ; dircct in speech. 

1808 Jasirson, Outspoken, Given to freedom of speech, not 
accustoined to conceal one’s sentiments, S. 1820 Swugelers 
Il. iv. 63 I’ve heard she was a wee out-spoken. 1824 
Scort Let. to Joanna Baillie g Feb. in Lockhart, He is 
not, you know, very outspoken. 1837 Cariyte fr. Rev, 
11.1. iv, Camille is wittier than ever, and more outspoken, 
1849 Dickens Dav. Copp. xvi, 1 ain perfectly honest and 
outspoken. 1884 Par £ustace 15 He is very outspoken; but 
he does not mean to be rude. 

b, Of things said: Free from reserve, distinct. 

1869 Trotiore //e Anew lviii. (1878) 323 Priscilla's approval 
of her sister's conduct was clear, outspoken, and satisfactory. 
1880 Forin, Kev. Feb. 213 Mr. Gladstone’s ontspoken 
observations. 1882-3 Scwarr Aacycl. Nedig. Know/. 111. 
2034 A party with very outspoken reformatory tendencies. 

2. Spoken ont, uttcred, expressed in words. 

1882 Miss BrAppon J/¢. Royal I. i. 33 ‘All that is to be 
known of the outside of him’, said Jessie, answering the 
girl’s outspoken thought. 

Ou:tspo‘kenly, adv. [f. prec. +-Ly2.] Inan 
outspoken manner; straightforwardly, candidly. 

1855 Zart’s Mag. XXII. 422 Many women do love as 
eagerly,..as outspokenly, as pursuingly—as Caroline Hel- 
stone is said to have done. 1869 Ruskin Q. ef Atr $9 Both 
of them outspokenly religious, and entirely sincere men. 

Ou:tspokenness. [f. as prec. + -nxss.] The 
quality of being ontspoken; frankness of speech. 

1852 S. G. Rowe Recoll. of R. R. Wornteley (1879) 113 
The main feature of his character was openness, or, to coin 
a word, outspokenness. Whatever he thought he spoke 
right out. 1854 Mrs. Gasket North 4S. viii, But the very 
out-spokenness marked their innocence of any intention to 
hurt Be delicacy. 1893 A. V. Dicey Leaf in Dark 194 You 
cannot from the nature of things combine the advantages of 
reticence and of outspokenness. 

Outsport, ctc.: sec Our-. 

Outspread (au'tsprcd), sd. [OvrT- 7.] 

1. The action of spreading out; expansion, 

1841 Catuoun IVs, 11.604 The rapid and wide outspread 
after game, pasturage, or choice spots on which to settle 
down. 1848 R. 1. Witeexrorcr Doct. /ucaruation v. (1852) 
96 That mighty outspread of the Fourth Iempire. 

2. concr. An expanse or expansion. : ; 

1856 Mrs. BrowninG Aur, Leigh vi. 291 Pushing wide 
Rich outspreads of the vineyards and the corn. 1895 A. 1G 
McConnocmie Deeside viii. (ed, 2) 89 Formerly the haugh.. 
at this point was hut a barren out-spread of the Tanner. 

Ou'tspread, 7//.a. [Ovr- 11.} Spread out 
or abroad; expanded, extendcd ; diffused eae 


OUTSPREAD. 


1695 J. Epwarps Perfect. Script. 326 This expansum is 
the..out-spread firmament. 1743 J. Davipson A®neid vu. 
181 On the outspread skins. 1858 Kincs.tey Saint Maura 
1g And plead..with outspread arms. 

Outspread (autspre'd), v. [Out- 15, 18.] 

1. trans. To spread out; to stretch out, expand, 


extend. 

@ 1340 Hampoce Psalter xliii. 22 If we outsprede our hend 
til allen god. c¢ 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 109 
It ys a dispytous Instrument, pat outspredys it in many 
maners. 1600 Fairrax Zasso xin, Ixv, Scorching sunne so 
hot his beames outspreeds. 1820 Keats /yferion 1. 287 
Their plumes immense Rose, one by one, till all outspreaded 
were, 1885 H. M. Sranrey Congo xxvi. IJ. 6 That white- 
collared fish eagle out-spreading his wings for flight. 

+ 2. To exceed in expanse. Obs. 

1650 Fut.er Pisgah ut. ix. 338 Grant the King’s Palace 
outspread the Temple in greatness. 

{Ovut- 9.] The 


Ou'tsprea:ding, v//. sé. 
action of spreading out. 

¢ 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. go Pe kynde of pe 
planetys ressayues be kynde of out-spredyng of waterys. 
1860 Pusey Alin. Proph. 112 So wide and universal shall 
the outspreading be. 1883 A. Roperts O. 7. Revision v. 
106 Can any understand the outspreading of the clouds? 

So Ou‘tsprea‘ding ///. a., that spreads out. 

1818 Scotr Hrt. AMidloth. xxi, Then, weel may we take wi’ 
patience our share and portion of tbis outspreading reproach. 
1850 BusHNELL God in Christ 328 An outspreading era of life. 

Ou'tspring, sé. [OvrT-7.] Theact of spring- 
ing out or forth; the issuing out. 

1557 Prinwr Sarum Ps. \xiv, Thou .. multipliest the 
springes of it with soft showers, it shall englad the out- 
springes. 1891 Froupe Cath, Aragon Introd. 12 The era 
of Elizabeth was the outspring of the movement which 
Henry VIII commenced. 

Outspring, v. [Ovr- 14, 18.] 

Ll. éxztr. To spring out, issue forth. (In ME. two 
words ; now only poetic.) 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 9442 Duntes ber were strong inou, 
pat pet fur out sprong Of pe helmes al aboute. ¢1386 
Cuaucer Doctor's T. 111 The fame out sprong on every 
syde Bothe of hir beautee and hir bountee wyde. 1g00-z0 
Dunsar Poems xxxili.111 The fowlis all at the fedrem dang 
--Qubill all the pennis of it ow[t]sprang. 1818 SHELLEY 
Rev. Islam v. vi. 5 From every tent..Our bands outsprung 
and seized their arms. 

+b. To spring by birth. Oés. 

@1547 SURREY ‘Enefd iv. (1557) E ij, There comen is to 
Tyrians court Aeneas one outsprong of Troyan blood. 1596 
Darryme te tr. Leslie's //ist. Scot.1. 110 Flurished, and sum- 
tyme outsprang frome thir generatiouns..mony men excellent 
in the commendatione and gude reporte of leirning & virtue. 

2. trans To spring beyond or farther than. 

1621 Lavy M. Wrotu Urania 402 A..second Brother 
hued, whose ill out-sprung, .the elder. 

So Ow'tspri:nging v0/. sb, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vu. xxviii. (1495) 341 
Shinynge is outspryngynge and streming out of the sub- 
staunce of lyghte. 

Out-sprout to Out-spurt: see Our-. 

+ Ou't-spy. Os. One sent out to spy, a scout. 

c¢1470 Henry Wallace v1. 802 The out spy thus was lost 
fra Makfadshane. 

Out-squall to Out-stall: see Our-. 

Outstand (autstend), 2. [Out- 15 b, 17, 14.] 

I. trans. 1. To stand or hold out against; to 
resist to the end, to endure successfully. Now dia/. 

1571 Gotpinc Calvin on Ps. x\i. 13 David..manfully out- 
stood those assaults of temptacions. 1629 Gautr Holy 
Madn, 165 A Lion will outstand a Man. 1695 Woopwarp 
Nat. Hist. Earth \. (1723) 40 Sure never to outstand tbe 
first Assault. ¢1800 K. Wuite Left. Poet. Wks. (1837) 323 
Outstand the tide of ages. 1805 Eucenia pi Acton Nuns 
of Desert 1.87 Who has experienced and outstood the base 
designs of him she loved and trusted. 1875 Sussex Gloss. 
s. v., He wanted to have the calf for three pound ten, but I 
out-stood him upon that. 

b. To maintain in opposition; to contradict (a 


person) obstinately, dad, 

1658 A. Fox Wurtz’ Surg. vy. 362 Those Nurses..which 
were to look to the Children,..outstand it most that the 
Child was not hurt. 1883 Hasipsh. Gloss. s.v., She out- 
stood me wi’ that 'ere lie. 1887 Went Gloss. s.v., He outstood 
me that he hadn’t seen bim. 

2. To stand out or stay beyond (in time). arch. 

1611 SHAKs, Cywid. 1. vi. 207, I haue out-stood my time. 
1705 STANHOPE Paraphr, 11. 458 If we out-stand the Season 
of Grace. 1856 Emerson Ang, Traits xvi. (1902) 161. 

II. zzzr. Cf. Ourstanpine vdl. 56. and pl. a. 

3. To stan/ out distinctly or prominently. 

1755 JOHNSON, Outstand, to protuberate from the main 
body. 1848 CLoucn Sothze vi, Cottages here and there out- 
standing bare on the mountain. 1g00 S. Puitups Paslo & 
Francesca \1. 50 The foam is on his lips, The veins outstand. 

4. Of a ship: To stand out or away from the 


land; to sail outwards, 

1866 Wiirtier Dead Ship /larpswell 13 Many a keel 
shall seaward turn And many a sail outstand. 

Ou'tsta:nder. Sc. [Agent-n. from prec. (sense 
1).] One who stands out in dissent or resistance. 

@ 1670 SpaLpinG Troub, Chas. / (1850) I. 153 To bring the 
Marques.. and all vther outstanderis to cum in and suhscrive 
thair covenant. /éz¢. (1792) 1. 223 Fle was a papist, and 
outstander against the good cause. 1900 W. Watt Alerdeen 
& Banff xi. 267 The only important outstanders from the 
subscription to the promise of canonical ohedience. 


Outstanding, 2/54. [Our- 9: cf. Our- 
STAND v J 

+1. A jutting out or projecting; a projection. 

1611 CotGr., Sursmontement des ioués,a chuffie outstanding, 
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or swelling of the cheeks. 1624 Wotton Archit. in Relig. 
(1651) 245 Pergolz,..which are certain ballised out-standings 
to satisfie curiosity of sight : 

2. The action of standing out in opposition. Sc. 

a@1670 Spatpinc Troub, Chas, / (1850) I. 231 Banf payit 
seveirlie for his outstanding. 1900 W. Warr Aderdecn & 
Banff x. 251 For outstanding against the good cause Irvine 
of Drum and Gordon of Haddo.. were arrested. 

3. £/. Outstanding amonnts; unsettled accounts. 

1861 Goscuen For, Exch. 5 Such as had outstandings 
abroad which they were entitled to draw in. 1892 Pad/ 
Mall G. 20 Apr. 5/2 If the Argentine Government were 
unable to pay up outstandings. 

Outstanding (stress variable), Ap/. a. [Our- 
to: cf, OUTSTAND z.] 

1. That stands out or projects; projecting, pro- 
minent, detached. 

1611 Cotcr. s.v. //erce, Full of sharp, strong, and out- 
standing..pins. 1870 H. Macmitian Bible Teach. vii. 148 
The gigantic leaf.. furnished .. with outstanding veins of 
great depth. 1878 Huxiey Physiogr. 168 The outstanding 
wedge-shaped masses were once connected with this main 
body. 1 Daily News 9 Apr. 6/5 ‘Shose who prefer supple 
and clinging fabrics to those which are stiff and outstanding. 

2. fig. Standing out from the rest; prominent, 
conspicuous, eminent; striking. 

1830 Herscuer S/ud. Nat. Phil. ur. vi. (1851) 154 A violent 
outstanding exception. 1860 Pusey Min. Proph. 264 The 
great outstanding facts, which our Lord has pointed out. 
1890 Bla. kw. Mag. CXLVIII. 670/1 The most outstanding 
speaker in the General Assembly, 1899 Sfecta/or 11 Feb. 
208 There are many interesting articles. .but there is hardly 
one of outstanding importance. 

3. That stands out in resistance or opposition. 

a1670 Sratpinc Troud, Chas. | (1792) 1. 132 (Jam.) Out- 
standing ministers. 

4. That stands over or continues in existence; 
that remains undetermined, unsettled, or unpaid. 


Outstanding term: see TERM. 

1797 W. ‘Yavtorin Monthly Rev. XX1I11. 447 The difference 
between the outstanding debts and credits. 1833 HeRscHEL 
Astron. xi. 341 Still leaving outstanding and uncompensated 
a minute portion of the change, whicb requires a whole 
revolution of the node to compensate. 1858 J. MartTiNEAu 
Studies Chr. 222 A nobleman whom he had dunned for an 
outstanding debt, 1875 Jowerr Plato (ed. 2: V. 77 Among 
citizens there should be no outstanding quarrels. 

5. That sets a course outward. 

1775 Apain Amer. Ind. 216 The outstanding parties for 
war, address the great spirit every day till they set off. 

Outsta‘re, v. [Out- 18b.] ¢razs. To outdo 
in staring ; to stare longer or harder than; to put 
out of countenance by staring; to look on (the 
sun, etc.) without blinking or flinching. 

1596 SHaxs. Aferch. V. 11. i. 27 (Qo. 1), I would outstare 
the sternest eyes that look. 1602 Marston Antonio's Kev. 
nu v, I will,.Outstare the terror of thy grimme aspect. 
1646 CrasHaw Delights Muses,On Isaacson's Chronol., The 
eagle’s eye, that can Outstare the broad-beam'd day's 
meridian. 1855 Baitey Jfystic 47 He sate and all the stars 
outstared, Gazing them down, dog, centaur, eagle, bull. 


Ou'tstart, 56. [Ovur- 7.] The act or point of 


starting out; outset. 

1866 Dora GREENWELL Ess, 152 In the first outstart of his 
immortal journey. 1899 Barinc-Goutp B&. of IVest 1. v. 75 
Thé whole effect is marred by the one mistake made at the 
outstart. 

Outsta‘rt, v. [Our- 14, 15, 17, 18.] 

1. zztr. To start, spring forth suddenly. (Properly 


two words, ) 
1382 Wycuir Fudrth xiv. 15 And he out sterte with oute 
to the puple. ¢ 1386 CHaucer Vun's Pr. 7. 227 The peple 
out sterte and caste the Cart to gronnde. 1855 Browninc 
Heretics Trag. ix, Petal on petal, fierce rays unclose; 
Anther on anther, sharp spikes outstart. 
+b. trans. (or zutr. with dative). 


from, escape from. Oés. 

1412-z0 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. ii, Pelleus..kept him close 
yt nothing him outsterte. 

2. trans. To spring or go beyond; to take or 


have the start of, to go ahead of. 

1593 Pass. Morrice (1876) 80 He cannot see a werck out- 
start the bounds of modestie. 1625 Jackson Creed v.i § 4 
Even when this faith. shall be converted into perfect sight, 
everlasting confidence shall not ontstart, but rather follow it. 
1865 Pall Mall G. 16 May 1o Watermen can usually out- 
start amateurs. . 

Hence Outsta’rter, one who starts out in front; 
a pioneer; Outsta'rting w6/, sh 

1738 in Mrs. Barbauld Life Richardson (1804) I. 16 The.. 
servile pursuit of those tracks which are opened for them by 
anti-ministerial more popular outstarters. 1794 CoLeRIDGE 
Relig. Musings 1.94 He from his small particular orbit flies 
With blest outstarting ! 

Out-state to Out-stature: see OuT-. 

Ou‘t-sta:tion. [OvrT- 1, 3.] A station at 
a distance from head-quarters or from the centre 
of population or business; a subordinate station 
on the outskirts of a district, etc. Also a¢trzb. 

1844 Asiatic ¥rni. June 120 Life in an Indian outstation 
is, indeed, as simple a one as can well be imagined. i, 
June 127 In outstation life there is ,. more intercourse between 
European and native society. 1859 H. Kinastry G. Hamlyn 
xxvii, Sam started off ..to visit one of their out-station huts. 
1870 WENTWORTH Avzos Thorne 11. 26 On an outstation 
in the Australian bush. 1882 De Winpr Agwator 34 The 
remainder are quartered at the various forts or out-stations 
along the coast, and in the interior of the country, 

Ou'tsta:tioned, 7//.a. [OuT-11.] Stationed 
or placed outside, in the open air, etc. 


To start out 


OUTSTREAMING. 


1862 Apm. Fitzroy in Yzizes 12 Apr., Causes of rain or 
snow which we can feel by the outstationed instruments, 

Outstay (autsté), v. [OuT- 17, 18.] 

1. ¢vans. To stay beyond the limit of ; to exhaust 
by staying; to overstay. 

1600 Suaxs. A. Y, L.1. tii. 90 If you out-stay the time, 
vpon mine honor..you die. 1635 QuarLEs £v74/. Hieroglyph 
v1. (1718) 338, I have out-staid my patience. 1692 SOUTHERNE 
Wives Excuse mi. 1881 H. James Portr. Lady li, She 
had already outstayed her invitation. 1893 Fenn RealGold 
(1894) 31 You are afraid of outstaying your welcome. 

2. ‘I'o stay longer than. 

1689 SHapwett Bury F. 1v, I will out-stay him, 1783 
Map. D'Arsray Diary 19 June, Mr. Pepys, and I, out- 
stayed the rest near an hour. 1880 Mrs, Forrester Roy 
& V’, I. 181 Mrs. Fitzallan outstayed all the other guests. 

Outstea‘l,v. [Ovr- 14, 15.] 

1. zziv, To steal out, slip away furtively. 
ME. two words.) 

c€1250 Gen. & Ex. 2882 Du art min Oral, @at hidel-like min 
lond vt-stal. a@1510 Douci.as A. //art 11. 401 Strenth is 
away, outstolling [= outstolen] lyk ane theif. 

2. trans. Yo steal away from (a person) secretly. 

1672 O. Heywoop Diaries, etc. (1883) III. 197 She..charzg’d 
him not to goe but he out-stole her, and went. 1877 Brown- 
inc Agamemnon 685 Either some one outstole us or out- 
prayed us—Some god—no man it was the tiller touching. 

Outstea'm, v. [OvT- 18.] trans. To excel 
in steaming ; to steam faster than. 

1862 Sat, Kev. X1V. 187/2 A ship big enough to eat her 
up, and also. .to have outsailed and outsteamed her. 

+ Out-ste'nt, f7/.a. Se. [f. Our- 11 + STENT 
stretched.] Outstretched. 

1605 MontcomeriE A/indes Alel. Ps. xix.2 The firmament 
And heauens out-stent. . Thy handyworkand glorious praise 
proclaim, 

Ou-tstep, sé. rare. [Out- 7.] The act of step- 
ping out; the ‘step’ in a march. 

1869 Browninc Ring & Bh. x. 426 Careful lest the common 
ear break measure, miss the outstep of life's march. 

Outstep,v. [OvuT-17.] ¢razs. To step outside 
of or beyond; to overstep. 

1759 Go.psm. Exguiry x. Misc. Wks. (Globe) 441/2 The 
actor..who hy outstepping nature, chooses to exhibit the 
ridiculous owfré of a harlequin under the sanction of that 
venerable name [Shakspere]. 1819 Jetrofolis III. 12 He 
outstepped the bounds of moderation. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) 1. 119 Here,. Socrates and Plato outstep the truth. 

So Ou'tste:pping vé/. sb. [OuT- 9], a stepping out 
of one’s course, 

1632 SANDERSON Seva. (1681) II. 18 When a man, thus 
walking with God in tbe main, hath yet these outsteppings 
and deviations upon the by. i 

Ou't-still. [f. Ocr- 3 + SriLu sé., a distillery.] 
In India: A private still licensed by government 
outside the limits of the areas supplied with liquor 
from central distilleries. Also adtr76. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 30 Aug. 1/2 The so-called outstill system 
which finds favour with the Bengal Government carries 
death and ruin into the sober and peaceful homes of frugal 
industry. 1897 J. A.Granam Thresh. Three Closed Lands 
lil 41 This is one of the out-stills for whose abolition there 
was much agitation a few years ago. 

Out-sting, etc.: see OuT-. 

Outstink,v. [Ovr- 18¢, 18.] 

1. trans. To overpower or drive out by stench. 

21661 Horypay Fuvenal 86 African oile. .out-stinks, nay 
drives-away African, or the most rank, serpents. 

2. To stink more than, surpass in stench. 

¢1620 Trag. Barnaveltu. vi. in Bullen O. P2. 11. 241 Body 
a me, How their feare outstincks their garlick! 1656 Eart 
Mons. tr. Boccalini, Pol, Tonchstove (1674) 290 Assafoetida 
that would out-stink a Pole-cat, 1808 SoutHey Zef/, (1856) 
II. 74 In Borrowdale there is a well which, I dare be sworn, 
will out-stink Leamington water. 

+ Ou't-sto:p. Ods. rave. [OuT- 3.] (app.) An 
outside guard. 

14.. Fencing in Rel. Ant. 1. 308 {see IN-stopr]. 

Out-storm, etc.: see OUT- 21. 

Outstrai‘n, v. [OvT- 15, 18.] 

1. trans. To strain out; to stretch out tightly. 

1591 SPENSER Virg. Guat 280 All bis [a serpent’s] folds 
are now in length outstrained. 1801 Soutney 7Aa/adba in. 
xvili, When the door-curtain hangs in heavier folds: Wben 
the out-strain’d tent flags loosely. 

2. To outdo by straining or strenuous effort. 

1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xv. cxliv, But vivid John.. 
Quickly his Fellow-traveller outstrein’d In Ardor’s race. 


+Ou'tstray. O’s. [Ovut- 7.] The act of 
straying from the right way; aberration. 

1643 Trapp Comm, Gen. xxii. 3 The mother and nurse of 
all our disteinpers and outstrayes. 1647 — Coman., Mell, 
Theol, 683 He sends for us by his Spirit in our out-straies, 
and looks us up again. 

+ Ou't-stray:ing, 7/. sb. Obs. = prec. 

1619 W. WuateLey God's Husé. 1. 105 The wickednesse, 
and out-strayings, and finall revolts of some. a 1639 — 
Protot, (1640) 152 If he finde us in our outstrayings, and give 
us both direction and will to come into the right way againe. 

Outstrea'm, v. poetic. [Out-14.] zt. To 
stream out. 

1600 Fairrax Zasso vi. xxxiv, Wide was the wound, the 
blood outstreamed fast. 1878 Wuitner 70 W.F. Bartlett 
3x When. .the white light of Christ outstreams From the 
red disk of Mars. 

So Ouwtstrea‘ming vé/. sb, and fp/.a. 

1846 Trencn Afirac. xiii. (1862) 240 An actual outstreaming 
and outbreathing of the fulness of his inner life. 1886 
Athenzum 20 Feb. 266/3 Rapid out-streamings of matter 


a 


(In 


OUTSTREAT. 


from the head [of a comet]. 1895 7hinker VII. 354 The 
eternal world, whose atmosphere is God's outstreaming glory. 

+ Outstrea't, v. Obs. rare. [f. OuT- 14 + 
Srreat v.] utr. To exude; to distil or flow out. 

a 1631 Donne Progr. Soule 344 They did not eat His flesh, 
nor suck those oyls which thence outstreat. [1879 bRowNinc 
-Ved Bratts 180, I strike the rock, outstreats the life-stream 
at my rod! (Refers to Donne in note.)] 


+ Ou't-stree:t. Ods. [OuT- 1, 3.] A street 
outside the walls or in the outskirts of a town. 

1704 Hearne Dact. Hist, (1714) 1. 438 With .. lodging in 
those out-streets for the Riders of the said Horse. 1724 
De For Plague (1756) 216 When the People came into the 
Streets from the Country..they would see the Out-streets 
empty. 1755 in Jounson. 

Ou‘tstretch, 54. [Ovr- 7.] 

1. The act or fact of stretching out. 

1863 Mrs. Witney Faith Cartacy xi. (ed. 18)94 Brought 
her thoughts home again from their far outstretch. 1871 
Brownxinc Sa/aust. 2486 Its outstretch of beneficence Shall 
have a speedy ending on the earth. 

An outstretched tract ; extension, extent. 
i 1864 Gd. IVords 12/1 This south-western outstretch of Eng- 
land. 

3. The distance to which anything stretches ott. 

1888 O. Crawrerp Sylvia Arden 308 A passage..little 
broader than the outstretch of my two arms 

Outstre‘tch, v. [Ovr- 15, 15 b, 17, 18.] 

1. ¢ravzs. Tostretch out or forth. (Chiefly poetic.) 

241366 Citaucer Rom. Rose 1515 And doun on knees he 
gan to falle, And forth his heed and nekke out straughte To 
drinken of that welle a drauzhte. 1591 Spenser J aiopot. 
87 So did this fie outstretch his fearefull hornes. ¢ 1614 Sir 
W. Mure Dido 4 /Eneas 11. 236 Ships.. With wings owt- 
streatch’t, all vnder equall saile. 1823 Byros /s/and 1v. ix, 
Abelard..his arms outstretch’d. 1877 Browninc Agamem- 
non 1108 Hand after hand she outstretches. 

2. To extend in arca or content ; to expand. 

1647 H. More Song of Souls. App. xlv, Wherefore this wide 
and wast Vacuity, Which endlesse is outstretched thorough 
all. 1687 Se. 3letr. Ps. cxxxvi. 6 Who did outstretch This 
Earth so great and wide. a@1758 Ramsay Fox turned 
Preacher 48 [He] preach'd, And with loud cant his lungs 
out-stretch'd. 1840 Dickens arn. Rudge tii, The great 
city, which lay outstretched before him. 

3. To stretch to its limit, to strain. 

1607 SHAKS. [ion ¥. iil. 3 Tymon is dead, who hath out- 
stretcht hisspan. 1645 Mitton 7etrach. Wks. 1738 I. 251 
Outstretching the most rigorous nerves of Lawand Rigour. 

4. Yo stretch beyond (a limit, ctc.). 

1597 Brarp Theatre God's Fudgem. (1612) 277 So farre did 
his impudencie outstretch the bond of reason. 1839 Battery 
Festus i. (1852) 6 My mercy doth outstretch the universe. 
siiTg i. Eapie Comm. Gal. 194 The divine and illimitable 
will always outstretch its (dogma’s] precision and logic. 

+5. To outstrip in a race. Oés. 

a 1642 Sin W. Moxson Naval Tracts 1. (170$)270/1 Grey- 
hounds strove to. .outstretch one another in a Course. 1703 
Cottier Ess. Mor. Sudy. t.(1709) 94 They..out-stretch the 
Speed of Gunpowder, and Distance Light and Lightning. 

Ou‘tstretched (-stret{t), pf/.@. [Ourt-1t.] 

1, Stretched out in length or breadth; held forth; 


extended. Said esp: of the arms. 

1535 COVERDALE Yer. xxi 5, I my selff will fight agaynst 
you, with an outstretched honde. /dfd. xxvii. 5 With my 
greate power & outstretched arme. a162g FreTcHER Doudle 
Marriage w.i, We that have..Laught at the out-stretch'd 
arm of tyranny. 1725 Pore Odyss. xu. 298 They call, and 
aid with out-stretch'd arms implore, 1891 T. Harpy Tess 
(1900) 3142/2 He knelt down beside her outstretched form, 
and put his lips upon hers. 

2. Stretched in area or compass ; distended. 

1603 SHaks. Meas. for Al. u. iv. 153 With an out-stretcht 
throate Ile tell the world aloud What man thou art. 

llence + Outstre‘tchedness, extension. 

1674 N. Fatrrax Bulk & Selv. 42 For as Gods Eternity is 
not endless longsommess, so neither is his Immensity un- 
bounded outstretchedness. és. 34, 105. 

Ou'tstre:tcher. [Ovt- 8.]) One who or 
that which stretches out; an extensor. So Ou't- 
stre tching v//.sh.and fp/.a. [OvuT- g, 10], stretch- 


ing out, extending, extension. 

1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 44 The contre which is now 
named scotland is an outstretchyng of the north partie of 
britay;n. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa Introd. 41 A cape 
very well knowen in regard of the eminency and outstretch- 
ing thereof. 1654 GaTaKER Disc. Apol. 52 A haughtie, bold, 
out-stretching, and selfe-confiding spirit. 1854 Owen Séed. 
& Teeth in Cire. Se., Organ. Nat. 1. 227 In the bat the 
fingers are lengthened, attenuated, and made outstretchers 
and supporters of a pair of wings. 1866 J. G. Murrny 
Comm. xc, xiv. 30 On the outstretching of Moses's hand. 

Outstri-de,v. [Our-18.] ¢vans. To surpass 
in striding, to excel in length of strile; also fg. 

1610 [3. Jonson Pr. L/enry’s Barriers Wks. (Rtldg.) 577/2 
With arcs triumphal for their actions done, Out-striding the 
Colossus of the Sun. 1621 Br. H. Kine Serm. 25 Nov. 57 
That which outstrides the largest fable in Ouid, the Golden 
Legend. 1898 IVestm. Gaz. 31 May 5/2 He [a horse] was 
apparently beaten rather for speed than for stamina, or 
possibly outstridden by his gigantic rival. 

Outstri-ke, v. [Our- 18, 13,] 

1. trans. Yo excel in striking; to deal swifter or 
heavier blows than. 

1606 SHaks. Amt. § C/, 1v. vi. 36 A swifter meane Shall 
out strike thought, but thought will doo't. 1663 DAVENANT 
Siege of R. 15. 55 [A] Few Rhodian Knights, inaking their 
several stands, Out-strike Assemblies of our many Hands. 

+2. To strike out (letters or words). poetic. Obs. 

1598 Drayton Heroical Ep., Matilda to K. Fokn Poems 
(1637) 188 This sentence serves, and that my hand out 
strikes; That pleaseth well, and this as much mislikes. 1604 
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Hierox Hs. 1. 565 That which one. .author likes, The same 
another cleane out-strikes. 
Outstrip (autstrip), 7. [f Our- 18, 18 c, 17 
+ Strip v.4, to run or advance swiftly, to speed, 
scud, ‘ whip’.] 

l. ¢razs. To pass in running or any kind of 
swift motion; to outrun, leave behind in a race; 
to escape from by running. Also /#g. with direct 


imagery of a race. 

1580 Lyty Auphues (Arb.) 419 When I runne as Hippo- 
manes did with Atlanta, who was last in the course, but first 
at the crowne: So that I gesse that woemen are eyther easie 
to be out stripped (ed. 1582 tripped], or willing. 1594 Suaks, 
Rich. 1/1, w. i. 42 Thy Mothers Name is ominous to 
Children, If thou wilt out-strip Death, goe crosse the Seas, 
And liue with Richmond. 1603 Dekker Gréssi/ (Shaks. 
Soc.) 4 The deer Outstrips the active hound. 1748 Anson's 
Voy. ur iii. 328 Mr. Gordon..being fresh and in breath, 
easily outstripped the..man, and got before him tothe Com- 
modore. 1860 TYNDALL G/ac. 1. xxvii. 382 If a plastic sub- 
stance.. flow downa sloping Canal, the lateral portions. .will 
be outstripped by the Central ones. 

2. transf. and fig. To excel, surpass, get ahead 
of, or leave behind, in any kind of competition, or 


in any respect in which things may be comparcd. 

tsoz Nasue 7”. Penilesse D ij b, He so far outstript him in 
vilanious words..that the name of sport could not perswade 
him patience. 1607 Norpen Surv. Dial.t.9 They striue one 
to outstrip another in giuing most. 1665 Bunyan /foly Citie 
(1669) 91 They out-stript all the Prophets that ever went 
before them. @1797 H. Wacpote Jem. Geo. 17 (1847) 11. ix. 
301 Fox, not to be outstripped in homage to Argyle, justified 
the measure, 1834 Princte A/r. S&. xi. 342 Promising ere 
long to rival, if not to outstrip the present capital. 

+b. To excecd as a quality. Ods. 

1610 Ib. Jonson Adch. v. Epil., If I have outstript An old 
man’s gravity, or strict canon, think What a young wife 
and a good brain may do. 1632 Litucow 7raz. in. 123 
The Riuer Simois: whose breadth all the way hath not 
outstripd the fields aboue two miles. 

+ 3. To pass beyond, leave behind (a place). Ods. 

1632 Litucow 7 av. vit. 345 Scarcely had we out-stripd 
Rhyneberg..a Dutch mile. 

Out-strive, etc.: sce OuT- 18b. 

Ou'tstroke. ([Ouvur- 7.] 

1. A stroke directed outwards. 

1874 Knicnt Dict, Mech. 627/1 On the completion of the 
stroke, the steam is allowed to pass freely from one side of 
the piston tothe other, producing an equilibrium of effect 
during the out-stroke. 

2. dining. The act of striking out: see quot. 
1893-4. Also attrib. in outstroke-rent. 

1851 GREENWELL Coal-trade Terms Northumsé. & Durh. 
42 Outstroke rent, for the privilege of breaking the barrier, 
and working and conveying underground the coal from an 
adjuining royalty. 1857-8 Act 21 & 22 Wiel. c. 44 § 20 By 
way of out-stroke or other underground communication. 
1893-4 .Vorthnmébld. Gloss. s. v., Instroke is the passing out 
of a working royalty into another royalty. Outstroke is the 
act as regarded by the lessor of the entered royalty. 

Out-strut to Out-subtle: see Our-. 

Outsucken (autts:k’n), a. Sc. Law. [f. Ovr- 
12 + SUCKEN.] Ontside the sucken; free trom re- 
strictton to a particular mill for the grinding of 
com; not subject to astrictton. The opposite of 
insuchen. 

saga Eeshixe Jnstit. (ed. 2) 11, ix. § 20. 314 The duties pay- 
able by those who come voluntarily to the mill are called 
outsucken or ont-town multures. 1896 J. SKELTON Svento1. 
& Wint. Balmawhapple \. 172 The sma’ sequels o’ the out- 
sucken multures. 

Out-su'ffer, v. [Our- 18.] ¢rans. To sur- 
pass in suffering. 1651, 1855 [see Out-Lanour} 

Out-suitor to Out-superstition: sce Our-. 

Outswa‘gger, 7. [UvuT- 18.]  ¢rans. To 
surpass in swaggering. 

1607 Lingua v. vil. in Hazl. Dodsley IX. 439 Ay, wilt see 
me outswagger him? 1630 B. Jonson New /uv tv. ii, They 
out-swagger all the wapentake. 1884 L. Ouirnant Haifa 
(1887) 203 They [Orientals] must never be allowed to out- 
swagger you, 

Out-swarm, etc.: see OUT- 7. 

Outswear (-swees),v. [OuT- 18, 18¢.] frazs. 
To outdo or surpass in swearing; to overcome or 
bear down with swearing. 

1588 Suaxs, L. L. £. 1. ii. 67 Me thinkes I should out- 
sweare Cupid. 1596 — JJerch. 1’. v. il. 17 Weele out-face 
them, and out-sweare them to. 1690 SHADWELL Am. Bigot 
un, I will out-swear the deepest gamester in Madrid. 1816 
Sporting Mag. XLVIII. 217 Always allowable, as long as it 
can be concealed or out-sworn. 

Out-sweat (-swe't), v. Obs. rare. [OvuT- 16.] 
trans. To work out by sweat or toil. 

a1625 Beaum. & Fi. Wit without MM. 1.1, Out upon’t! 
Caveat emptor! Let the fool ont-sweat it, That thinks he 
has got a catch on't. 

Outswee'p, v. [OuT- 14, 18b.] 

1. tztr. To sweep out, move out with a swecp. 

1867 G. Macpoxatp Poems, Three [orses xviii, 1f a man 
withstand, outsweeps my brand: I slay him on the spot. 

2. trans. To sweep beyond, 

1887 G. L. Taytor Centen. Poem 13 Apr. in Lilr. Mag. 
(U. S.) Jan. (1888) 403 Our Davies’ three-legged nothing's 
integration Outsweeps sublimest winged imagination. 

Ou‘tswee:ping, v4/.5d. [Our- 9; cf. sweep 
out.| The action of sweeping out; cocr. that 
which is swept out, refuse. 

1535 CoverDALe 1 Cov, iv. 13 The very outswepinges of y® 
worlde, yee the of scowringe of all men. 


| 


OUT-TAKE. 


Outswee'ten, v. ([Ovt- 18.] 
surpass in sweetening or in sweetness. 

1611 Suaks. Cyd, 1v. ii. 224 No, nor The leafe of Eglan- 
tine..Out-sweetned not thy breath. 1867 TENNyson Lev. in 
Life (1897) 11. ii, 47 The sweets of office outsweetened by the 
sweets of out cf office. 

Outswe'll, v. [Ovut- 18,17, 14, 15.] 

1. ¢vans. To exceed in swelling or inflation; to 
swell out more than. 

1606 Suaks. Tr. § Cr. 1v. v.9 Blow villaine, till thy sphered 
Bias cheeke Out-swell the collicke of puft Aquilon. 1809 
W. Irvine Avickeré, v1, i. (1849) 312 Striving to outstrut and 
outswell each other like a couple of belligerent turkey cocks. 

2. To swell beyond (a point or limit). 

1658 Hewyt Kepent. & Convers. 185 The waters .. out- 
swelling and breaking down their banks, have overflown 
both our Church and State. 1659 Futter AJJ. Juz. Inutoc. 
u. 69 But this outswelleth the proportion of my booke. 
1695 Woopwarp Nad. Hist. Earth i. i. (1723) 141 bo filling 
the Rivers as to make them out-swell their Banks. 

3. To swell out, inflate. 

1800 Hurpis Fav. }’t/lage 122 Shudd’ring he sits, in hor- 
rent coat outswoln. 

So Ou'tswe:lling #//.2. [OuT- to], swelling out. 

1678 Cupwortu /xtel/. Syst. 1. v. 826 Body being bulkie 
or out-swelling extension. 

Out-swift, etc.: sce OuT-. 

Outswi'm,v. [Ovt-18.] ¢raxs. To surpass 
or excel in swimming, swim faster or farther than. 

1603 Breton Dienitie of Man (1879) 14/2 In swiftnesse 
the Hare will outrunne him, and the Dolphin outswimn him. 
@ 1618 SYLVESTER .VWayden's Blush 595 Some on swift Horse- 
backe to outswim the winde, 1897 Dasly Vews 17 June 5/4 
The bird ([penguin]can outswim the fish with the greatest ease. 

Out-swindle to Out-tailor: see OuT-. 

+ Out-ta-ke, v. Obs. Forms: see Our adv. 
and TAkE zv.; also contr. 4-6 outake, (5 owtake, 
otake), pa. pple. outaken, outane, etc. [f. Our- 
15+ TAKE v.; orig. rendering L. éripere, excipere.] 

l. trans. To take out (47.); to extract, draw 
forth; to deliver, set free. 

a1300 Z. £. Psalter vi. 5 Torn, Laverd,and my saule out- 
take (L. erzfe}. /éfd. cxxiti. 7 Our saule als sparw es of 
land Outane (L. evef/a) fra snare ofhuntand. ¢ 1450 Alerdin 
vi. roo Neuer noon..ne shall it not oute take. 31596 Dat- 
RyMpce tr. Leslte’s Hist. Scot. 1.47 Excepte. .it schortlie had 
beine outtakne, incontinent the coue it had fillit full. 

2. Totake out from thereckoning; to exclude from 
a class or category; to specify as left out; to except. 

a 1300 Cursor Mf. 764 (Cott.) Of al be tres [we ette] bot of 
an, be midward tre is vs outtan [v.77 out tane; vte tane; 
out taken}, ¢1380 Wyctiir Se/. iV 4s. 111. 516 Seynte Poul 
pat puttepb alle men in subjeccioun to kyngis, outtakep 
nevere on. ¢ 1450 tr. De Jmitatione iu. xiii. 113, | outake no 
binge, but in all binges I wol finde pe made bare. 1464 
Rolls of l’arlt. V.534/2 That they be except, forprised, and 
outtaken of this Acte. 1567 Gude & Godlie B. (S.T.S.) 147, 
I out tak nane greit nor small 

Hence Out-taking, + ou(t)ta‘kand fr. fpie., 
quasi-frep. = EXCEPTING A.1, 2. 

1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xi. (Symon & Fudas) 119 Pai suld 
al de owtakand nane. /6i/. xxxili. (George) 57 Man ore best, 
outakand nane. 1839 Batty Festus xix. (1848) 211 Out- 
taking those who have eyes trained to see. 

+Out-ta-ke,pple., prep. (conj.adv.) Obs. Forms: 
see prec. [Originally a southern form of OutT- 
TAKEN pa. pple. (see next), passing, like it, imper- 
ceptibly from a pple. to a prep. and a conj. ady. 

Tout as ou?-¢ake was not a northern form of tle pa. pple. 
(which was there out-taken and out-tan(e), its participial 
nature would not be apparent to northern writers, and these 
probably took it for the imperative of the vb.: see b below.] 

a. as pple.: Excepted, being excepted. 

1387 Trevisa (/igden (Rolls) 1. 337 Out take men (Carton 
reserued men; //igd.exceptis hominibus] alle bestes beep 
smallere pbere. /dfd. V. 369 All Italy outake Rome [J/S. 
Fart. Rome excepte; //igd. excepta Roma]. c1420 Chron. 
Vilod. st. 619 Pe organys of pe lemys ou3t take. ¢ 1420 
Pallad. on IIusé. 1. 723 Al maner puls is good, the ficche 
outake, ¢1422 HoccLeve Jereslaus's Ii’tfe 628 Neuere so 
shal ther man do to me..outake oonly he. 

b. app. as imperative: Except. 

¢€1330 R. Brunxe Chron. (1810) 332 In alle Breteyn was 
nouht..A fest so noble wrouht .. Out tak Carleon. 1513 
Doucias nets v. xii, 61 Wes all the navy, out tak four 
schippis lost (L. guatuor amissis). 

ce. Where the participial or imperative notion is 
merged tn a preposition: Except; with the excep- 
tion of; save, but; = Excert ref. 1. 

(For the @ instances, in which the elements are written 
separate, the prepositional analysis is doubtful.) 

a, €1375 Cursor J. 652 (Fairf.) Of trees and frute .. al 
sal he pyne onte take [other A/SS. bot, but] ane. 1398 
Trevisa Barth, De P.R. v. ii.(Tollem. MS.), pat hauen all 
be body of a man out take be heed [L. preter caput). c 1440 
Gesta Rom, xxxvi. 141 (Add. MS.) The Stewarde .. put of 
alle his clothes, oute take his sherte. 

B. 2@1366 Craucer Kom, Rose g48 For al was golde, men 
myght it see, Outake the fetheres and the tree. 1387 Tre- 
visa MHigden (Rolls) 11. 139 Hely hap vnder hym Cante- 
briggeschire outake Merslond [//a7?. tv. Merlonde excepte; 
Hied, preter Merlond]. 1444 Rolls of Parit. V. 11/2 
He vilanisly toke of all .. her clothis of her body, otake her 
smokke. 1496 Dives & Paup. (W. de W.)1. xxiii. 59/1 Euery 
planete is more than all the erthe outake the mone & mer- 
cury. 15z0 M. Nisset Wew Jest. in Scots Mark xi. 14 He 
fand nathing outtak leeues (Wyciir? out takun leeues ; 
ule. preter folia]. 1612 T. JAMES Corre. Scripture i. 
11 Nocitie..out-take Euey, that dwelled in mount Gabaon. 

d. Asconj. adv., preceding ¢hat (= EXCEPT con. 


1) or a preposition. 


trans. To 
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OUT-TAKEN, 


1387 Trevisa Higdeu (Rolls) III. 423 Out take pat (Higa. 
nisi quod] he is be worse beef pat steleb most. /éid. 1V. 39 
In every place out take in be Psawter [//7ga@. preter quam 
in psalterio). 1433 Rolls of Parlt. 1V. 452/1 Outake alweys, 
yat al clothes, called Streites.. have licence of sale and 
deliveraunce [etc.]. 

+ Out-ta ‘ken, fc. pple., prep., conj. adv. Obs. 
Forms: see OUT-TAKE v, [pa. pple. of OUT-TAKEY, 

Orig. used in concord with a sh. or pron. in the absolute 
case (=Latin ahlative ahsolute), e.g. exceptd sud nidtre, 
ME. ‘his moder out-taken’, ‘out-taken his moder’. Both 
these orders were in use, hut the latter was the prevailing 
one; and the position and effect of the pple. being thus 
equivalent to those of a preposition, it hecame at length 
identified with the prepositions: cf. the equivalent Except. 
Like other prepositions also (e. g. before, for, till), it was 
used to connect a subordinate to a principal sentence, orig. 
with fat, suhseq. alone, and thus hecame a conjunctive 
adv. or suhordinating conjunction.] _ 2 

A. pa. pple. (in concord with, and following, 
a noun in absol. case) = (Being) excepted. Cf. 
EXceEpt z. 1 b. 

61375 Sc. Leg. Saints ii. (Paulus) 940 Owtwart thingis 
neuir-pe-les Owtane, pat wes pe hesynes Pat he had. Jv. 
Nxxili, (George) 93 Man na[=nor] wif outane nane. 1409 in 
Exch. Rolls Scotl, 1V. ccix, His allegiance acht till..the 
King anerly outane. 1429-30 Papers of Coldingham Priory 
(Surtees) 104 The warand wod and venyson all way oute 
taken. 1530 Patsor. 320/2 Outtaken, excepéeé. 

B. prep. (In the a instances, in which the ele- 
ments are written separate, perh. still felt as a pple.) 

1. = OvuT-TAKE c, EXcEPT pref. 1. 

a, 13.. Cursor Al. 5411 (Cott.) Vte tan [v.77. out tane, vte 
take ; a@1425 outake] be landes of bat lede. a 1340 HAMPOLE 
Psalter xxi. 18 Pai partid his clathes..out takyn his kirtil. 
1362 Lanai, P, Pd. A. x. 169 Alle schulen dye..Out taken 
Ethte soules. ¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxh.) i. 4 He has lost all, 
oute taken Greece. ¢ 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4330 Oute 
tane Elfride, bai destruyde All’ be kynges lynage. 

B. ¢1375 Se. Leg. Saints xxi. (Clement) 491 Pare was nane 
bat hyme saw. .Ovtane petyre. 1387 Vrevisa //igdeu (Rolls) 
I, 261 Wel ny3 all manere metal.,outakyn tyn [Hard tr. 
tynne excepte, Cax¢. reserued tyn, Higd. excepto stanno)]. 
1388 Wycuir A/ark xii. 32 Ther is noon other, outakun [1382 
out taken) hym [Vulg. preter cunt). a1400 Burgh Laws ix. 
(Sc, Stat, I.), Outtane salt [Jrzter saZ] and heryng. 1501 
Dovcras Pad, Hon. 111. ii, With all the rout, outtane my 
nimphe and I, 1816 Scotr Odd Aort. xlii, Ane 0’ the maist 
cruel oppressors..(out-taken Sergeant Bothwell). 1816 — 
Antig. xxiv, I question if there’s ony body in the country 
can tell the tale hut mysell—aye out-taken the laird though. 

2. Leaving out of account; except as regards; 
besides, in addition to; = EXCEPT fre. 2. 

1340-70 Alex. & Dind. 153 For, out-taken vilj wokus of al 
pe twelf inonbe..Dredful dragonus drawen hem piddire. 
€1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xi. (Symon & Fudas) 389, \xx thow- 
sande cristyne..Ovtane princis, kynge, and quene, Wyffis, 
and harnys alsa hedene. c¢ 1400 Maunpbev.(Roxh.) vii. 26, 
Men may go in, oute taken pe tyme bat be hawme growes. | 
c1440 York Alyst. xxiv. 147 Owtane goddis will allone. 

C. con. adv. | 
| 
| 
| 


1. Introducing a subordinate clause (with or 
without ¢#at): = EXcEPT cov. 1. 

¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints ix. (Facobus) 21 He wane nan of pa, 
Ovtane pat vith gret pyne He purchasit discipulis nyne. 
Tbid, xl. (Nintan) 1444 Bath his schank and his kne Ware 
als haile.. As pai.. befor wes, Owtane bare wes les of flesche. 
1375 Barsour Bruce vi. 407 He wes arayit at poyntclenly, | 
Outakyn that his hede wes hair. 1496 Dives & Pau. 
(W. de W.) v. xv. 216/2, I haue take them all to you.. out | 
taken that ye shall not ete flesshe with the blood. 

2. Introducing a hypothetical clause: in quot. , 
with zf (= except if, unless): = ExcEprr coz. 2. | 

1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 35 Out taken 3ef he he atheffe | 
proued. n 

3. Preceding a phrase formed of a preposition | 
and its object: = EXxcEPT cov. 3. | 

a 1350 St. Thomas 20 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1881) 20 
Send me to folk of ilk a kynde Outaken vnto folk of Ynde. 
¢ 1375 Cursor AZ, 5388 (Fairf.) For hungre dyed mony an, 
Out takin in egipte and chanaan. c1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) 
XXVi. 121 Plentee of all maner of hestes, oute taken of swyne. 

+ Out-ta‘king, vé/. 5d. Ods. [f. Our-rakE vz, 
+ -INGL] The action of the verb OuT-TAKE; 
taking ont, deliverance ; exception. 

1483 Cath. Augl. 264/2 An Outetakynge, excefcio. 1530 
PatsoGr. 250/1 Outtakyng, exception. cx610 Sir J. MELVIL 
Meut. (1683) go Warned .. by divers who were upon the 
Council of her out-taking. 

+ Out-ta‘kingly, adv. Obs. [f. out-taking 
pr. pple. (or error for ozt-takex pa. pple.) of Our- 
TAKE v.] By way of exception; exceptionally, 

1549 CHALONER Evasin. on Folly H jh, Feware accustomed 
to erre soouttakyngly. 1566 Drant Horace, Sat. x. Evh, 
But nowe and then outtakyngly, he wyll be overseene. 

Out-talent to Out-tease: see Our-. 

Out-talk (aut)to-k), v. [Our- 18, 18b.] ¢rans. 
To outdo, go beyond, excel, or overcome in talking, 

1596 Suaxs. Taw. Shr. 1. ii. 248 What, this Gentleman will 
out-talke vs all. 1672 Petty Pol, Anat. 363 The priests.. 
can often out-talk in Latin those who dispute with them. 
19772 Ann. Reg. 7 A prince, who..has out-talked the most 
rigid republicans in his discourses upon liberty. 1863 W. 
Puitiirs Speeches vi. 115 We are weak here,—out-talked, 
out-voted. 

Out-tane: see OUT-TAKEN, 


Out-tell, v. [Ourt- 18, 15, 15 b.] 
+1. ¢rans. To tell or count beyond; to exceed the 
reckoning of. Oés. 


1613 Breaum. & Fi. Coxcomé1.vi, [have out-told the clock | 
For haste; he is not here. 


2. To tell out or forth, declare. | 
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_ 1818 Keats Exdymt, 1. 392 Thus all out-told Their fond 
imaginations, 
b. To tell or reckon to the end or completely. 

1868 J. H. Newman Verses Var. Occas.215 And of our 
crimes the tale complete, .. Outtold by our full numbers 
Sweet. 

Outter, Outterance: sec OUTER, OUTRANCE. 

+ Gu't-te:rm,s4. Obs. rare—'. [OuT- 3.] Ont- 
ward figure; external or bodily form; mere ex- 
terior, (Cf. TERM sd.) 


1601 B. Jonson Poetaster vy. i, Not to hear cold forms, 
nor men’s out-terms, Without the inward fires and lives of men, 

+ Out-te'rm,z. Ods. rave. [OuT- 25: after L. 
ex-terminare.| trans. To exterminate. 

a 1340 Hampote Psalter xxxvi. 9 Pai sall he out termyd. 
Ibid, \xxix. 14 Pe hare of be wod outtermyd it. 

Out-terrace, -testify, ctc.: see OuT-. 

Out-think, v. [Ovur- 15 b, 18, 17.] 

+1. trans. To think out, contrive or devise by 
thinking. Ods. 

1382 Wvcuir Ji’isd.xv. 4 Forsothe not in to errour inladde 
vs the oute thenking of the euele craft of men [Vde. homi- 
num male artis excogitatio]. 

2. ‘To excel or go beyond in thinking; to pass 
or advance out of (a condition, ete.) by thinking. 

1704 Norris /dead Hordd u. ii. 94 They will not only think, 
but out-think us. 18537 W. Smitu Thorndale 602, 1 have 
outlived this state of mind; I have out-thought it. 1877 
E. R. Conner Bas. Faith iv. 142 We cannot outthink the 
bounds of thought. 

+ Out-thrappe, app. var. of OuTRoop. Obs. 

1578 T. N.tr. Cong. HW”. India 365 This newe Iudge..com- 
maunded all his goodes to be sold hy out-thrappe, fora greate 
deal lesse then his goodes were woorth. 


Out-threaten to Out-throb: see Our-. 

+Ou'tthrift. Os. [Cf. Our-12.] One with- 
ott thrift ; an unthrift. 

1534 in W. H. Turner Sedect, Rec. Oxford 128 The punish- 
ment of outthrifts and offenders. 


Out-throw gh, frep. and adv, Sc. [f. Our adv. 
+ THROUGH prep., q. v. for Forms.] 

A. prep. Right through, quite through, from 
end to end (or side to side) of; through the whole 
of, throughout. 

1456 Sc. Acts Fas. [7 (1597) §59 To the intent, that the 
Demyes, that ar keiped in hande, haue course and come 
out-throw the Realme. 1547 Neg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 
71 To haif course and passage commonlie outthrouch this 
realme. ¢1g60 A. Scott Poeurs (S. U.S.) xiii. 21 That crewell 
dert outthrow my hart wald hoir, 1699-1825 [see In- 
THROUGH frep.), 1724 Ramsay ison ii, Boreas branglit 
out-through the cluds. 1825 Jamieson s.v., ‘He gaed out- 
trough the hear-lan’’, Clydes. 

B. adv. Right through; throughout; thoroughly. 

c12z50 Gen. & Ex. 2688 Moyses hi-sette al dat hur3, Oc it 
was riche & strong ut-dhur3. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints x. 
(ATathoxu) 436 A felone .. come heliend hyme at pe hake, 
And owt-throw with a swerd hym strake. 1682 PEDEN 
Lord's Trumpetg The blood of the saints hath run in throw 
and out throw. 1768 Ross Helexore Invoc. 4 I'm out- 
throw as clung. 

Ou't-throw, ou‘tthrow,s). [Ovur- 7.] 

1. The act of throwing out ; ejection, emission ; 
output ; outburst of energy; matter ejected. 

1855 M. Pattison in Oxford Ess. 273 It would be of no 
use to appeal to the rise and fall of the scholastic philosophy. 
.. For this reason, we pass over the wonderful purely philo- 
sophical out-throw of the thirteenth century. 1869 Puitiips 

‘esuv., Vill. 228 We see in it a local outthrow of stony, ashy, 
and perhaps muddy materials, 1892 Cornh. Wag. Oct. 415 
Its outthrow of mud and stones. 

2. A throwing or being thrown out of line. 

1855 Cornwall 113 The more obtuse the angle, the more 
considerable is the out-throw. 

Out-throw, outthrow (autprow), v. [Our- 
Ae WG Lith] 

+1. ¢rans. To throw out, cast out. Obs. (Properly 
two words.) 

a1300 E. E. Psalter \xxii. 18 Pou out brew bam when 
up-hoven ware pal. 1413 Piler. Sow/e wv. xx. (Caxton 1483) 
65 On the wylle I oute throwe my salt teres. 1596 SPENSER 
¥. Q. 1. ii. 1 Firebrand of hell .. from thence out throwen, 
Into this world to worke confusion. @1711 Ken //yuins 
Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 119 Foul Invida with Gall she 
had outthrown. 

2. To throw beyond (a point) ; to surpass (a per- 
son) in the length of a throw. 

1613 Uncasing of AMachiav, 18 Out-throw it [the jack at 
howls} not, lest thou lose the cast. 1638 Mayne Lucian 
(1664) 201 Striving who shall hurle farthest, and outthrow 
the rest. 1676 Hoses //ad (1677) 358 And with the spears 
I Polydore out-threw. 

+b. fg. To exaggerate. Obs. 

21680 Butter Rev. (1759) 1. 12 T’out-throw, and stretch, 
and to enlarge Shall now no more he laid t’our Charge. 

Ou't-throw:ing, vé/. si. [Out-9.] Throw- 
ing out. So Ou't-thrown /f/. a. [Our- 11], thrown 
out, cast out. 

1889 C. Epwarpes Sardinia 163 Needless out-throwing of 
heels. 1891 Pad/ AJall G. 23 Dec. 7/3 ‘The end of Leather- 
lane was completely blocked with the out-thrown goods. 


Ou't-thrust, sd. [Our-7.] The act or fact 
of thrusting or forcibly pushing outward ; an out- 
ward thrust or thrusting pressure in any structure. 

1842 Mech. Mag. Jan. 2 A hridge .. so perfectly equili- 
hrated, as to rest perpendicularly on its piers without any 
out-thrust whatever. 1855 Roxinson IV/itdy Gloss., Out- 
thrust, a push forward or out at the door. A projection 
from a building. 


OUT-TRUMP. 


Ou't-thrust, #//.¢. (Our-11.] Thrust out 
or forth, extendcd, projected. 

1870 Pall Mall G. 2 Nov. 11 The hoy-Love seeking to bar 
the entry with his arm and strong outthrust wings. 1882 
W. M. Wittiams Sctence xxiii, 164 The out-thrust glaciers, 
the overflow down the valleys. 

Out-thru'st, v. vaze. 
thrust out. So O-ut-thruster. 
who thrusts out. 

1387-8 T. Usx Test. Love 1. ix. (Skeat) 1. 86 It closeth 
hertes so togider, that rancourisoutthresten. 1563-87 Foxe 
A. & M. (1596) 1421/2 Phasher was .. the chiefe hereticke 
taker, .. the outthruster of true godlinesse. 1855 KoBixson 
Whitby Gloss., Out-thrusten.., turned out of doors; pio- 
jected or thrown forward. 1875 BrowninG Ar7stoph. A pol. 
4522 Outthrusting eyes—their very roots—like blood ! 

Out-thu'nder, v. [Ovur- 18, 15.] 

1, ¢razs. To surpass in thundering ; to make a 
more thundering noise than; to outnoise, outroar. 

1616 ‘T. Apams Three Diviue Sisters Wks. 1862 II. 277 
Though he out-thunder heaven with hlasphemies. 1624 
Massincer Renegado i, ili, There’s no tongue A subject 
owes that shall out.thunder mine. 1846 Prowett Pro- 
metheus Bound 41 A clang out-thundering the thunder-peal, 

2. To thunder out, utter in a voice of thunder. 

1710 Pol. Ballads (1860) II. 89 The Commons out-thunder 
New votes to guard the pulpit. 

Out-Timon to Out-Toby: see Our-. 

Out-toi'l, v. [Our- 15 b, 18.] 

1. ¢rans. ‘Yo exhaust or weary out with toil. 

1603 Hottann Plutarch's ‘Mor. 506 Because he would 
therehy vexe, out-toile consume and waste his poore suh- 
jects. 1610 — Camden's Brit. u. 130 His souldiers out- 
toyled with travailing. 1676 Otway Dox Carlos iu, (1736) 
42 Since my griefs cowards are, and dare not kill, I'll try 
to vanquish and out-toil the IL 

To surpass in toiling or labouring. 

1603 Breton Diguitie of Alan (1879) 14/2 In lahour the 
Oxe will out-toile him. 1806 H. Sippons A/aid, Wife, & 
Widow \. 196 He hired himself to a carpenter, aud out- 
toiled all his competitors. 

+Ou't-toll, Sc. Obs. [Out- 6.] A payment 
made to the bailie upon giving up possession of 
burghal property. 

1872 C. Innes Se. Legal Antig. 91 [see Ixtot]. 

Out-tongue (autjton),v. [OvurT-21.] trans. 
To excel with the tongue; to exceed in power of 


tongue. 

1604 Suaks. Oth. 1. ii. 19 Let him do his spight; My Ser- 
uices..Shall out-tongue his Complaints. 1607 MippLEToN 
Your Five Gallautsv.i, What, shall we suffer a changeable 
forepart to out-tongue us? 1844 Fraser's Alag. 465, 30,000 
preachers that out-tongued her Mamelucks in eloquence. 

Out-top, outtop (autjtgp), v. [OvT- 18b.] 
trans, To tise above, surmount; =OVERTOP. 

1674 Jossetyn Voy, New Eng. 161 To the Northwest is a 
high mountain that out-tops all, with its three rising little 
hills. 1777 G. Forster Voy. round World Il. 170 Innu- 
nierahle coco-palms out-topped the woods, 1877 MacLEAR 
St. Mark iv. (1879) 55 The thorns gradually out-topped it. 

Jig. 624 Lo-Keerer Wittiams Let. 24 May in Cabala 
(1654) 94 ‘The Treasurers..hegan then to out-top me, and 
appeared .. likely enough .. in time to do as much to your 
Grace. 1764 Mem. G. Psalinanazar 73 He doubted not hut 
to see me outtop all the rest in less than a year or two. 
1860 TEmpece in ss. & Rev. 12 The idea of monotheism out- 
tops all other ideas in dignity and worth. 

ut-tower, -town, etc.: see OUT-. 

Out-tra‘de, v. [Ovr-18b.] ¢razs. To sur- 
pass or outdo in trading. 

1677 YARRANTON Eng. Juifrov. Ep. to Rdr., The English 
Merchants complaining how the Dutch out-trade them, and 
that they are not able to live 1690 Cuitp Lise. Trade 
(1694) 237 They may out-trade us and undersel us, 1807 
Edin. Rev. X. 352 The Americans will certainly out-trade 
the East India Company. 

+ Ou't-tra:der. Oss. rave—1. (?) One who fits 
out by way of trade or traffic : cf. OUTPUTTER. 

1660 Virginia Stat. (1823) 1. 538 Against pyrats, their 
assistors or ahettors, out-traidors or receptors. 

Outtrage, obs. form of OUTRAGE. 

Out-trail to Out-triple: see Our-. 

Out-tra‘vel, v. [OvuT- 17, 18.] trans. To 
travel farther than or beyond the bounds of; to 
exceed in extent or swiftness of travelling. 

a 1619 Fotuersy Atheom, 1. iv. § 3 (1622) 22 No Traueller 
could euer out-trauell religion. 1633 BENLowes Pref, Poem 
in P. Fletcher's Purple /st., Out-travell wise Ulysses (if you 
can). 1782 Miss Burney Cecilia x. ii, She then hesought 
him to go instantly, that he might out-travel the ill news, to 
his mother. 1828 Miss Mitrorp } ?dlage Ser. 111. (1863) 131, 
I.. had.. forsaken all track, and out-travelled all landmarks, 

Out-trick, v. [OuT18, 21.] ¢azs. To outdo 
in or by trickery. 

1678 Mrs. Beun Str P. Fancy u. i, 1 shall go near to oute 
trick your Ladyship, for all your politick learning. 1838 
Lytron Alice 1. v, The weaker party was endeavouring to 
out-trick the stronger. 1855 Mitman Lat. Chr. xiv. ii. (1864) 
IX. 68 His very tricks are often out-tricked. 

Out-tro't, v. [Ovur- 18.] tans, To excel 
in trotting ; to exceed in speed. Also fig. 

1562 J. HEywoop Prov. § Epigr. (1867) 140 Gallop yonge 
wyues, shall tholde trot, out trot you? 1713 STEELE Guardian 
No 625 Not to mend their pace into a gallop, when they 
are out-trotted hy a rival. 1837 THackeRay Carlyée's Fr. 
Rev. Wks. 1900 XIII. 249 Mr. Bulwer.., on his Athenian 
hobhy, had quite out-trotted stately Mr. Gibbon. 

Out-tru'mp,z. [Ovr-18.] ¢razs. To surpass 
or outdo in trumping (at cards). In quots. fig. 

1809 W. Irvine Knickers. v. iii. (1861) 159 The consterna- 


a 


{Ovr-15.] ¢razs. To 
{Our- 8.] One 


OUT-TRY. 


tion of the wise men at the Manhattoes when they learnt 
how their commissioner had been out-trumped by the Yan- 
kees, 1886 W. Granam Social Prod. 43 Vbe landlords and 
capitalists, out-trumping each other in the political game. 

+ Out-try:, v. Obs. [Ovt- 15.] 

1. trans. ‘Yo choose out. 

61420 Pallad. on Husb.1. 514 And for vche yok of exon 
in thi plough, Eighte foote in brede, & goodly lenght outtrie. 
Tbid, xu. 257 Ffresb, ripe, & grete of hem to sette outrie. 

2. To sift out. 

¢1gso R. Bieston Bayte Fortune Biijh, That euer thou 
wast founden or fro the erth out tried. 

+ Out-tuft, ? fa. pple. Obs. [OuT-11.] ? Pulled 
out in tufts or frills; puffed out. 

1603 J. Davies Wicrocosm., Extasie (1878) 90/2 Yee might 
betweene the Buttons see, Her smocke out-tuft to sbow 
ber levitee. 

Out-tun to Out-Turk: see Our-. 

Out-turn. ([Our- 7, from /urn out.) The 
quantity turned out or yielded; produce, output. 

1800 Asiat, Ann. Ree., Proc. Parl. 35/1 The pipers ts of 
the year 1799-1800 will be found to vary hut little in the 
aggregate from the actual out-turn of the preceding year. 
1863 GLapstone $f. //o. Comm. 16 Apr., I estimated .. the 
probable outturn of the revenue at 70,190,000/. 1880 C. R. 
MarkHaM Peruz, Bark 423 Tbe outlay, as regards labour, 
-.is the same whetber the out-turn is large or smalL 


Ou t-turned, ff/.2. [Out-11.] Turned out 
or otitwards, 

1894 Barinc-Goutp Ajitty Alone II, 143 The contents of 
his out-turned pocket. 

+ Out-twi'ne,v. Obs. [Ourt- 13, 24.] 
a. To twist out. b. To untwine or untwist. 

@ 1400 Ciutaucer To Rosemounde 11 Your seemly voys that 
ye so smal out-twyne. ?1600 Fairrax (Webster 1864), He 
stopped And from the wound the reed outtwined, 

Out-tyrannize to Out-usure: see OuT-. 
Outva'lue, 2. [Ovr-21.] ¢rans. To surpass 
in value. 

1613-16 W. Browne Srit. Past. u. v. 177 His little boat.. 
fraught with what the world beside Could not out-value. 
1634 S1r'I’. Hersert Sraz. 97 His attire was very ordinary, 
his Tulipant, could not out-value fortie shillings. 1846 
Lanpor £.ram. Shaks. Wks. II. 291 In ancienter days a 
few pages of good poetry outvalued a whole ell of the finest 
Genoa. 1871 H. B. Forman Living Poets 194 One stanza 
..outvalues twenty volumes of mosaics. 

Out-vanish to Out-victor: see Our-. 

+ Out-vent. Obs. rare. [f.OuT- 7 + VENT 5sé., 
sale.] Publie sale: =Outcry 2. 

1542 Upatt Eras, Apoph. 310 Thynges are saied pro- 
prely, in latine, proscridi, which are at another preisyng 
sette to out vent or sale. 

Outvie ‘antvai:), v. [Our-18b.] ¢rans. To 
outdo or excel in a competition, rivalry, or emula- 
tion; to vic with and excel. 

1594 O. B. Quest. Profit. Concern. 2b, Who set enuious 
patterns to outvie and vndoe one the other. 1640 Hapincton 
Edw, IV 156 Twelve persons .. out-vying each other in the 
curiosity and riches of their apparell. 1718 /reethinker 
No. 3 ?4 [It] made the Emerald out-vie the Verdure of the 
Field. 1887 Anna Forses /usulinde 28 Attitudes outvying 
the achievements of a danseuse. 

Ifence Outvy'ing vé/.sb. and pp/.a.; Outvier 
(autvaira1), one who or that which outvies. 

16sa J. Wricnt tr. Camus’ Nat. Parador x. 243 My 
Friendship can admit of no out-vier, 1757 Jos. Harris 
Coins g Men,..in their outvying, will undersell one another. 
1854 J. S.C. Assott Vafpoleon (1855) I. xvi. 280 These gor- 
geons saloons..were now adorned with outvying splendor. 

Out-vigil to Out-village: sec Oct.. 

Out-villain,v. [Ourt- 22.] /rams. To excced 
or eprpass in villainy. 

1601 Suaks. 1 l/s Hell wv. iii. 305 He hath out-villain’d 
villanie so farre, that the raritie redeemes him. a 1814 
Gonzaga y.v. in New Brit. Theatre U1. 161 Villany Will 
ever be outvillain’d, when it trusts To aught but its own 
dagger’s point. 7 

Out-virtuate to Out-vociferate: sce Ovt-. 

Outvoi'ce, v. [Our- 21.] ¢rans. To surpass 
in loudness of voice ; to make a louder noise than. 

+99 Suaks. /fen. V,v. Prol. 10 Men, Wiues, and Boyes, 
Whose shouts & claps out-voyce the deep-mouth’d Sea. 
1681 GranviLe Sadducismmus Pref., They are sure to be out- 
voiced by the rout of ignorant contemners. 1856 R. A. 
VauGcHan J/ystics (1860) 1. vt. viii. 268 [fe..ontvotced their 
angry cries with loud rebukes of their cowardice. 

Outvo'te,v. [Ourt-18.] /rans. To outnumber 
in voting; to defeat by a majority of votes. 

1647 H. More Poems Pref., ‘he sense of the soul will he 
changed, being outvoted as it were by the overswaying 
number of terrene particles, 1661 Morcan Sph, Gentry in. 
1x. 107 A contest between the women and the men, wherein 
the females did out-vote the males, and carried it for 
Minerva against Neptune. 1778 [see Out-arcue). 1861 
May Const. [Iist, (1863) I. vii. 480 In 1852, Lord Derby's 
Ministry were out-voted on their proposal for doubling the 
house tax, 

Ou't-vo:ter. [Our- 2.] In the system for 
parliamentary clections in the United Kingdom: 
One who has a vote in a constituency in which he 
does not teside; a non-resident voter qualified by 
holding property. 

1855 Macautay Hist. Eng. xix. 1V. 345 He must go 
through all the iniseries of a canvass,..must hire convey- 
ances for outvoters [etc.]. 1894 Datly Tel. 3 Apr. 5/7 There 
1s a large proportion of ‘ outvoters ', many of whom journeyed 
from the Midlands. 

Outwait to Outwaltz: see Our-. 
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On‘twale. Obs. exc. dial, [f. Out- 7+ WALE 
sb., choice.] That which is selected to be taken 
out or removed; refuse, dregs; one who is cast 


out, an outeast. 

14.. Siege Ferus. (E. E. T. S.) 140 Semeliche twelue, Pore 
men & no3t prute, aposteles wer hoten, Pat of catifs he 
ches,..Pe out-wale of pis worlde. ¢ 1480 Henryson Zest. 
Cres. 129 Now am I maid an unworthy outwaill. 1582 
Stanyuurst /2ners tv. (Arb.) 120 Poore caytief, desolat 
owtwayle. 1825 Brockett .V. C. Gloss., Outwale, refuse. 
ax3835 Hoce ales (1866) 362 (E. D. D.) The out-wale, 
wallie, tragle kind o’ wooers. 

+Ou'twalk, sb. Obs. (Out- 6 or 7.) ?A 
promenade. : 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India & P. 100 Chap. ii. Shews the 
Tombs, Outwalks, Ceremonies, and Austerities of the Gen- 
tiles, witb the Ships and River about Surat. 

Outwalk (aut;wo'k),v. [Our-18, 17.] /razs. 
To outdo or outstrip in walking ; to walk faster, 
farther, or better than; to walk beyond. 

1626 B. Jonson Fortunate Isles Wks. (Rtldg.) 648/1 Have 
I. .outwatch'd, Yea, and outwalked any ghost alive. 1720 
Pore Lef?zé. (1735) I. 271 But indeed I fear she would out-walk 
him. 1846 Mrs. Browninc tn Lett. R. Browning (1899) II. 
201 She is old now. Yet she can outwalk my sisters. 1856 
Oumsrep Slave States 325, 1..walked on. Foratime I could 
occasionally hear the cry,.. gradually I outwalked the sound. 

Ou‘t-wall (-wl). [Out- 3.] The onter wall 
of any building or enclostire. 

1535 CoverDALe £zek. xli. 11 The thicknesse of the out- 
wall was v cubites rounde aboute. 1624 Wotton Archit. in 
Relig. (1672) 57 Various colours on the out-walls of Buildings 
have alwayes in them more Delight then Dignity. 1793 
Smeaton Edystone L. § 114 The out-wall was tn a remark- 
ably leaning condition. — : 

b. fg. The clothing; the body, as enclostng 
the soul. 

1605 Suaks. Lear tit i. 45 For confirmation that Iam much 
more Then my out-wall; open this Purse, and take What it 
containes. 1631 R. H. Arr. Whole Creature x. § 2. 86 The 
Windes of afflictions beat upon the outwals of his flesh. 


+ Outwa'nder, v. Obs. rare. [Out-14.] intr. 
To wander out or away. 

13.. Cursor M, 22620 Pat pou vtewandre us suffers sua. 

Onutwandered, ///. a. [After G. ausgewan- 
derl.| That has wandered ; migrated, emigrated. 

1876 Trans. Clinical Soc. 1X. 92 If thus out-wandered, the 
white blood-celis are to all intents and purposes lymph-cells. 
1887 Blackw. Mag. May 643 Are not the Hungarians them- 
selves an outwandered Asiatic race ? 

Outwar, -warble, etc. : see OuT-. 

Outward (au't,;w9:d),a. (sb.1) Forms: 1 utene, 
Ute-, Utweard, 2-3 utward; 4-5 oute-, 4-6 out- 
warde, 4-5 Sc. owt(e) wart, -ward(e,5- outward, 
(5 utteward, 6 uttwarde, vtward, Sc. wtuert). 
(OE. dlan-, ile-, ulweard, {. titan, tte, tit (sce 
Outen, OuTE, OuT adv.) + -weard, -WarD: ef. 
MIG, wert, Ger. auswarlig external, foreign, 
MLG., @/ward.] 

1. That is turned or lies towards the region or 
space outside the boundary of any enclosure or the 
surface of anything; that is without or on the outer 


side; out, outer, external, exterior. Ods. or arch. 

agoo O. £. Chron. an. 893 (Parker MS.) Hi tuzon up hiora 
scipu ef pone weald iii, mila fram pam mupan ute weardum. 
c1000 AELFRiIc Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 160/9 /e1ur utanweard 
peoh. 1530 Patscr. 250/2 Outwarde parte of any thynge, 
superfice., 1535 CovenpaLe Ezek. xliv. 1 Y° outwarde dore 
of the Sanctuary. 1555 Epen Decades 42 That..beaste., 
hearing her whielpes abowte with her in an outwarde bellye. 
1605 Bacon Adu, Learn. u. vii. § 7, 30 Contraction of pores 
is incident to the outwardest parts. 1660 Barrow £uclid 
1. xvi, The outward angle will be greater than either of the 
inward and opposite angles. 1709 Steere & Appison Tatler 
No. 103 @ 12, | heard a Noise in my outward Room. 1853 
Stocquerer Ji2, Encycl. 206/2 In wheeling time 120 paces... 
the outward file stepping thirty-three inches, , 

b, Directed or proceeding towards the outside; 

pertaining to what is so directed. 

(Beowulf (Z.) 761 Fingras burston, eoten was utweard] 
1700 Dryben Sigis. § Gui'sc. 61 The fire will force its out- 
ward way. 1884 G.1V. R. Time Tables July 86 The first or 
Outward Halves of Return Tickets. 1898 Outward postages 
{see INWagD @. 7]. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VII. 282 Some 
downward and outward displacement of the left eye. 

+c. Known outside, generally known, public. 

1430-40 Lypc. Bochas iti. v. (1554) 77 h, The death of Mer- 
gus outwarde was not Nor plainly published tn that region. 

+d. Done outside, out-of-door. Ods. 

16z1 Burton Anat. Alel. 1. ii. iv. (1651) 269 The most 
pleasant of all outward pastimes. 

2. Of or pertaining to the outer surface of the 
body and its clothing; also to the body itself as 
opposed to the mind, soul, or spirit, and to bodily 


as opposed to mental faetilties; external, bodily. 
aizzg Ancr. K. 100 Peo ancre bet schulde heon his 
{Christ’s] leofmon, & seched pauh utward 3elunge & froure, 
mid eie oder mid tunge. 14.. Why I can't be a Nun 356 in 
E. E. P. (1862) 147 As by owtewarde aray in semyng Beth 
so wyth-in my ladyes dere. 1509 Hawes Past, Pleas. xxiv. 
(Percy Soc.) 108 The eyen, the eres, and also the nose, The 
mouth, and handes, inwarde wyttes are none; But outwarde 
offyces, /bid,, These outwarde gates to have the know- 
ledginge, .. the inwarde wyttes to have decernynge. 1526 
TixpDace Gal. vi. 12 With uttwarde aperaunce to please 
carnally. 1548-9 (Mar.) 82. Com. Prayer, Communion 
Collects, The wordes whiche we haue hearde this day with 
our outwarde eares, 1603 SHaks. Meas. for Af. ui. i. 286 
Oh, what may Man within him hide, Tbough Angel on the 


OUTWARD. 


outward side? 1713 Younc Force Relig. 1. (1757) 50 When 
charms of mind With elegance of outward form are join‘d. 
1867 Maurice Patriarchs & Lawg. viii. (1877) 159 The 
vision was not to the outward eye. 

b. Said of medical applications or treatment 
applied externally; = EXTERNAL a. Le. 

1612 WoopaLt Surg. Alate Pref., Wks. (1653) 6 Some.. 
would..confine the Surgeon onely to outward medicine, and 
outward healing. 1710 Appison JZatler No. 221 P 5 By 
inward Medicines or outward Applications, A/od, (Label 
on Liniment.) ‘ For outward application only.’ 

c. Oulward man ( Theol.), the body as opposed 
to the soul or spirit; Aorously, Outward guise, 
elothing. 

1526 TinDaLe 2 Cov. iv. 16 But though oure vttward 
(Wycuir 1388 vtter] man perisshe, yet the inwarde man is 
renewed daye by daye. a@xgss Latimer Let. to Sir E. 
Baynton in Foxe A. & Al, (1583) 1747/2 Eyther my Lord of 
London wil iudge myn outward man onely.. or els he will 
be my God, and iudge mine inwarde manne. 1664 [see 
IxwaRp a. 2}. ay Butter Aud. tt. iii. 94 Till he began 
‘Yo scruple at Ralph's Outward Man. 1848 Dickens Domodey 
iv, The only change ever known in his outward man, was 
from a complete suit of coffee-colour..to [etc.]. 

+3. External to the country; foreign. Oés. 

1467-8 Kolls of Parlt. V. 623/1 Called uppon.. hy out- 
ward Prynces, as the Duke of Burgoyn. 1470 Paston Lett. 
II. 409 Our auncient ennemyes of Fraunce and our outward 
rehells and traitors. 1503-4 Act 19 Hen. VIi,c.4 Preamb., 
Honour & Victorie hathe hen goten ageyne utwarde 
enymyes. a1548 Hart Chron., Edw. IV 237 Affaires of 
outwarde warres. 1675 tr. Casiden’s Hist. Eliz., These 
Periis.. would he either inward or outward. Outward, either 
from the Bishop of Rome..or from the French King. 

+b. Lying outside some sphere of work, duty, 
or interest; external. Ods. 

1375 Sc. Leg. Saints ii. (Paulus) 939 Owtwart thingis.. 
Owtane, pat wes be besynes Pat he had of all pe kirk. 1535 
Coverwace NeA, xi. 16 The chefe of the Leuites, in the 
outwarde busynes of y® house of God. 1611 Biste 1 Chron. 
xxvi. 29 Chenaniah and his sonnes were for the outward 
busines ouer Israel, for officers and Iudges. 

4. Applied to actions, looks, and other externally 
visible manifestations, as opposed to internal feel- 
ings, spiritual or mental states or processes, etc.; 
of or pertaining to outer form as opposed to inner 
substance; formal. 

1526 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 122 In all y® outwarde 
workes that man oughteth to do for his Saluacyon. 1533 
Gav Richt Vay 19 God lukis nocht the wtuert richtusnes 
quhilk mony keipis and dois wtuertlie in the sicht of men, 
1604 Bk. Com. Prayer, Catechism, Q. What meanest thou 
by tbis word Sacrament? dA. I mean an outward and 
visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace. 1667 MtiTon 
P. L. xtt. 534 ‘Vhe rest.. Will deem in outward Rites and 
specions formes Religion satisfi'd. a 1703 Burkitt On MV, 7. 
Mark ii. 28 The good of man is to be preferred before the 
outward keeping of the sabhath. 1813 Scott Rokeby 1. ii, 
While her poor victim's outward throes Bear witness to his 
mental woes, 1856 Froupe //ist, Eng. I. ii. 96 The church, 
to outward appearance, stood more securely than ever. 
1891 Freeman .Vorm. 1V. xvii. 54 It was the 
master-piece of William’s policy of outward legality. 1871 
Mortey Voltaire (1886) 8 To reduce the faith to a vague 
ey, and its outward ordering to a piece of ingentously 
reticulated pretence. . 

5. Applied to things in the external or material 
world, as opposed to those in the mind or thought. 

1573-80 Baret f/v. O 212 By means of our bodie, images 
come from outward things into our mind. 1803-6 Worpsw. 
Ode Intim. Immort. ix, Vhose obstinate questionings Of 
sense and outward things. 1875 Jowett //ato (ed. 2) IV. 
273 We cannot think of outward objects of sense or of out- 
ward sensations without space. 1881 Besant & Rice Chafpl, 
of Fleet 1.3 When we are in great grief and sorrow, outward 
things seem to affect us more than in ordinary times. 

b. Applied to things that are external to one’s 
own personality, character, or efforts, or that con- 
cern one’s relations with other persons and external 
circumstances; extrinsic. Rarely in relation to 
a thing (quot. 1756). 

1607-12 Bacon £ss., Fortune (Arb.) 374 Outward Acci- 
dentes conduce much toa Mans fortune; favour; oportune 
death of others; occasion fitting vertue. 1685 Soutu Se7v7., 
Will for Decd (1715) 385 Suppose we now,a Man be bound 
Hand and Foot by some outward Violence. 1709 BERKELEY 
Th. Vision Ded, The outward advantages of fortune. 1756 
C, Lucas &ss. Waters 1. 39 The different heat or cold of 
water is owing to outward accidents. 1869 J. Martineau 
Ess, U1. 72 The law must define men’s outward rights and 
relations. 1875 Jowett Plazo (ed. 2) I. 116 Man, who in his 
outward conditions is more helpless than the other animals. 


+e. Outside, superficial. Ods. 

1658 Sir T. Browne /ydriot., Answ. Dugdale's Quere 
(1736) 51 Upon a single View and ontward Observation, they 
may be the Monuments of any of these three Nations. 

6. +a. Unspiritual, secular. Obs. b. Dissipated, 
wild or irregular in conduct, d@za/. 

1674 OWEN /Joly Spirit (1693) 130 After a while they have 
fallen into an outward state of things, wherein, as they 
suppose, they shall have no Advantage by (spiritual gifts]. 
1875 Miss Powrey Echoes Cumbid. 149 (E. D.D.) In_ wild 
outwart days I spent time. 1893 SNowpen Tales Yorks. 
Wolds 95 He had led a very outward life—that ts to say, he 
had been a drunkard and a reputed wife-beater. 


B. sé. (ellipt. or absol. nse of the adj.) 


+1. An outer part (of anything). Obs. _ 

c1470 Henry Wallace 1x. 1076 Thre hundreth in place 
About hym stud..Defendand him, ..Quhill all the owtwart 
off the feild was tynt. /did. x. 718 Off the outward thre 
thousand thair thai slew. 1545 Raynotp Byrth Mankynde 
Prol. Biv, An absolut & perfeict knowledge, of all the 
inwardes & outwardes of mans and womans body. 


OUTWARD. 


2. Outward appearance; the outside, exterior. 

1606 SHaks. 77. §& Cr. un. ii, 169 Out-liuing beauties out- 
ward, with a minde That doth renew swifter than blood 
decaies, 1611 — Cyszd. 1. i. 23 So faire an Outward, 
and such stuffe Within, 1644 H. VaucHan Servi. 19 The 
specious outwards of a whited Sepulchre. 1884 J. Payne 
Tales fr. Arabic I. 106 O vizier..make thine inward like 
unto thine outward. 1885-94 R. Bripces Evos & Psyche 
Mar. iii, Yet in their prime they bore the palm away ; Out- 
wards of loveliness. 

3. in 4/7, Outward things, circumstances, or con- 


ditions; externals. 

1627-77 FettHam Hesolves 1. xxxviil. 63 Nature..makes 
us all equal: we are differenc'd but by accident and out- 
wards, @ 1655 Vines Lord's Supp. (1677) 78 Of the outwards 
of this ordinance of the supper. 1721 Woprow //ist. Suff- 
Ch. Scot?. (1829) 11. 295 They wanted not their discourage- 
ments as to outwards, 

4, That which is outside the mind; the external 
or material world. 

1832 Tennyson Eleanore i, There is nothing here, Which, 
from the outward to the inward hrought, Moulded thy baby 
thought. 1849 Srars Regeneration 1. ili. (1859) 31 As man 
sinks lower and lower into the outward he loses the power 
of spiritual sight and intuition, 1878 Geo. Enior Co//. 
Breakf. P. 521 Since human consciousness awaking owned 
An outward. 


C. Comb, + Owtwardshi:ne [perh, two words], 


outward show or appearance (o0s.). 

1549 E. Accen tr. Pavafh. Leo Gude Rev. 4 Nohipocrisye 
nor outwardeshyne of godnes..is of any value before god. 

Outward (au't;w51d),adv. Forms: see the adj. 
[OE. dtan-, uite-, ut-weard: cf. OG. éewert.] 

1. Of position or situation: On the outside; 
without, 

¢ 950 Lindis/. Gosp. Matt. xxiii. 25 zie cleensas bet utaword 
is calces. — Luke xi, 39 Pat utteweard is calices & disces 
aie clensad. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xl. (Ninian) 1139 
In my mouth fe heft pou set & outwart be blad of a 
knyfe. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.xvu. 1. (1495) 592 A 
tree hath somwhat that longeth therto outwarde: as the 
rynde. 1471 Rirtey Comp. Alch. vi. ix. in Ashm. Theatr. 
Chein, Brit. (1652) 163 The Mater ys alterate, Both inward 
and outward substancyally. 31534 Tinpace A/att. xxiii. 28 
Whited tombes which appere heautyfull outwarde. 1719 
De Foe Crusoe tt. xv, Sheepskins, with the wool outward. 

b. Of motion or direction: From the inside to 
or towards the outside of a space or thing. 

c1z90 Becket 2167 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 168 Heom bou3te 
euere ase heo eoden outward. .pat pe eorpe openede onder 
heom. 1393 Lanci. P. P/. C. x. 85 Bobe a-fyngrede and 
a-furst toturne be fayre out-warde. c1475 Kauf Cotljear 
608 As he went outwart bayne, He met ane Porter swayne. 
1497 Nav. Ace. Hen. VI (1896) 149 ‘They myght have their 
costes owteward & homeward. 1562 [see OuTWARDLY 1 b). 
1601 SHaks. Twe/. WN. au. i. 14 How quickely the wrong 
side may he turn’d outward. 1859 TENNYSON Guinevere 
105 Lancelot .. rushing outward hionlike Leapt on him. 
1879 Hartan Eyesight vi. 88 One eye is turned outward 
by the opposing muscle, forming an external squint. 

+2. Outside (of a specified or understood place) ; 
out of one’s house; out of one’s country, abroad. 

1387 Trevisa /igden (Rolls) ILI. 469 3e..werrep outward 
azenst men. 1413 Prlgr. Sowle iv. xxxiii. (Caxton 1483) 82 
That by them his counceylle he nought shewed ne publysshed 
outward. 1428 in Surtees Alisc, (1888) 9 For other occu- 
pacions that he had to doo utteward. cxqso St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 1612 Bathe outeward and als athame. 1673 PENN 
The Chr. a Quaker iii, Men’s Minds..being Outward and 
Abroad, God was pleased to meet them..in some External 
Manifestations. 

+ 3. On, or with reference to, the outside of the 
body, as opposed to its internal parts; externally. 

1523 Firzuers. usd. § 108 The stryng halte is an yl 
disease..and doth not appere outwarde. c153z2 Du Wes 
Latrod, Fr. in Palsgr. go1 Membres longyng to inannes body 
aswell inwarde as out warde. 1542-3 4c¢34 4 35 Hen VIII, 
c. 8 tite, An Acte that persones being no comen Surgeons 
maie mynistre medicines owtwarde. 

+ b. On the visible outside of the body or person, 
esp. as opposed to the inner nature or character ; 
in the body as opposed to the mind or spirit; in 
outward appearance as opposed to inner reality ; 
outwardly, externally; publicly. Ods. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7. » 861 A woman to haue a fair 
array outward and in bir self foul inward. c1400 Rom. Rose 
5755 Outward shewing holynesse ‘Though they be fulle of 
cursidnesse. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 327 b/2 That he myght 
haue alle the rewle aboute the kynge as wel secretely as 
outward. 1526 TinpDALeE 2 Cor. vii. 5 Outwarde was fightynge, 
in warde was feare. 1534 Wuitinton Tedlyes Offices 1. 
(1540) 21 Which semeth rather to ryse of pride outwarde 
shewed than of lyheral wyl. 1603 Saks. A/eas. for B/, 1. 
i.89 This outward sainted Deputie .. is yet a diuell. 1673 
Penn 7he Chr. @ Quaker xvi, As Abraham outward and 
natural was the great Father of the Jews. 

ce. From the soul or mind into external actions 
or conditions. 

1805 Foster /ss. 1. vii.87 He will endeavour to trace him- 
self outward, from his mind into his actions. 1849 SEARS 
Regeneration i. vil. (1859) 56 Superabundant life unfolding 
from within outward. 

4. Comb., as outward-bent, -parting, -set adjs. 
Also OUTWARI)-BOUND. 

1597 MippLeton Il/isd. of Solomon w. xv, With outward- 
fac’d eye and eyed face. 1836 GLapsTONE Comusnunion 
Hymn (in Good Words July 1898), As Thy temple’s portals 
close Behind the outward-parting throng. 1871 PALGRAVE 
Lyr. Poents 119 Free from outward-set control. 


Out-ward (au'tjw9-1d), 56.2 [Our- 1.] 
L. An outlying ward; a ward outside the original 
bounds of a borough. 
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1871 Windsor & Eton Expr. 4 Nov., In the Out-Ward the 
election has terminated in the only way that could have 
been anticipated. 

2. A ward of a hospital detached from the main 
building, or having a separate outer door. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

+ Out-wa'rd, v. Obs. rare. [OuT- 15.] trans. 
To ward off, keep out. 

1596 Spenser /*, Q. v. i. 10 Ne any armour could his dint 
out-ward. 

Outward-bou'nd, a.(sd.) [f. OutwarD adv. 
+ Bounp ff/. a.1]_ Directing the course outward, 
esp. going from a home port to a foreign one: of 


a ship, or a person; ¢vazsf. of a voyage. Also 
absol, as sb. 
160z [see HomMEwARD-BoUND}, 1668 CLARENDON Vind. 


Tracts (1727) 7 Six or seven merchant ships, whereof some 
were outward-bound with merchandize. 1702 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 3811/2 Our outward-bound Brasil Fleet will sail in few 
days. 1755 Macens /usurances 11. 238 If an Accident 
happen to Ship or Cargo on the outwardbound Voyage. 
1838 W. Evuis A/adagascar iii. (1858) 63 Sighted by out- 
ward-bound ships to India. 1887 Pad/ Ala// G.6 July 5/1 
There is no precaution taken against outward-bounds 
meeting homeward-hounds ? 
b. fg. Departing this life, dying. 

1809 Makin Gil Blas u. v. ® 6 The inistress joined the 
outward-bound colony of my patients. 1890 Hatt Caine 
Bondiman x, He's really past help. WHe’s outward bound, 
poor chap. 

ce. fg. Bent on wandering or straying. 

1742 YounG Nt, Th. v. 149 Thought outward-bound. .flies 
off In fume and dissipation. 1860 War1ER Sea-board II. 128 
An outward-bound youth, and difficult to handle by reason 
of his carelessness. 

Hfence Ou'tward-bounder (co//og.), an outward- 
bound vessel. 

1884 Crark Russet Jack's Courtship xix, An outward- 
bounder she was from the vane above the truck [etc.]. 1888 
Daily News 27 June 5/5 Outward-bounders to the Colonies, 
East Indies, China, Japan, and the Java Seas never go 
within three hundred miles of Cape L’Agulhas. 

Outwardly (aut,wordli), adv. (a.) [f. Our- 
WARD a, + -LY <.] 

1. On the outside or outer surface; externally. 

¢ 1480 Henryson Jest. Cres. 509 The idole of ane thing in 
cace may be Sa deip imprintit in the fantasy, That it deludis 
the wittis outwardly. a@1gq47 Surrey Descr. Fickle Affect. 
Love 20 When in my face the painted thoughtes would out- 
wardly apere. 1634 Sir IT. Hersert 77av. 209 The tree is 
outwardly couered with harque. 1660 Barrow £uc/id tu. 
xii, If two circles touch one the other outwardly. 1691 
Satmon Sym. AJed. tu. xxii. 422 Penyroyal, .. outwardly it 
is good against cold affections of the Nerves and Joynts. 
1796 Morse A mer. Geog. 1. 206 Nothing appears outwardly 
but its bands and feet. 1866 J.G. Murrny Corn, Ex. xxiv. 
10 The spectators.. only describe the outwardly visible glory. 

b. ‘Vowards or in the direction of the outside ; 


in an outward direction. 

1562 J. Hevwoop Prov, & Efigr. (1867) 204 My wife doth 
euer tread hir shooe a wry. Inward, or outward? nay, all 
outwardly. 1597 Hooker &ec/. Pol. v. \vi. § 5 Outwardlie 
issuing from that one onely glorious deitie. 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med, (ed. 4) 1.63 Before the end of another month 
the ulceration stretched outwardly under the upper lip. 

2. In outward manifestation or appearance; in 
external action or observance ; often as contrasted 
with inward spirit or character. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xix. (Percy Soc.) 92 He wyped 
our chekes our sorowe to cloke, Outwardly fayning us to be 
glad and mery. a@ 1533 [see OuTwarp a. 4). @ 1548 Hatt 
Chron., Hen. V 64h, Outwardly 1etoysyng what soever 
inwardly thei tbought. 1605 SuHaxs. A7acé. 1. iii, 54 Are 
ye fantasticall, or that indeed Which outwardly ye shew? 
1724 Switt Drafier's Lett. Wks. 1755 V. 11.97 But since 
my betters are of a different opinion..I shall outwardly 
submit. 1883 Froupe Short Stud. 1V. u. iv. 207 ‘The 
country was outwardly quiet, but there were ominous under- 
tones of disaffection. 

B. ellipt. or attrib, as adj, = OUTWARD a. 

@164z Sin W. Monson Naval Tracts v. (1704) 457/2 No 
Road..with an outwardly Wind, is able..to give him con- 
veniency of..Landing. 1656 SANDERSON Ser. (1689) 264 
God giveth to no man all the desire of his heart in these 
outwardly things. 

+ Ou'twardmost, c. Ods. [f. OurwarRD a.: 
see -MoST.}] Most outward, outermost. 

1598 R. HaypockeE tr. Lowazzo 1. 116 When you would 
make a lanke, slender, and swift horse, you shall draw him 
upon the outward-most line. 1654-66 Eart Orrery Parthen, 
(1676) 691 Behind the outwardmost divisions. .I placed some 
of our best Archers. 1685 Bovte Effects of Alot. v. 56 The 
outwardmost were of (what they call) Chagrine, and the 
innermost of Gold. 1707 SLoaNE Yamaica |. 260 The out- 
wardimost calicular leaves inclosing the flowers. 

Ou'twardness. [f. Ourwarp a. + -NESS.] 

1, The quality or condition of being outward ; 
externality, outward existence ; objectivity. 

1580 HoLtyBAND 7reas. Fr. Tong, Extérieureté, outward- 
nesse. 1678 Cupwortu /xtel/. Syst. 1. v. 829 Magnitude or 
Extension as such is meer outside or outwardness, it hath 
nothing within. 1825 CoLeriwce Aids Ref, (1848) 1. 19 
These..give an outwardness and sensation of reality to the 
shapings of the dream. 1856 R. A. VaucHan JLystics (1860) 
I]. vin. vi. 68 Whatsoever I could bring into outwardness 
that I wrote down. : ? 

2. Occupation with, concernment or belief in 
outward things; esp. as opposed to that which is 
introspective or arises from within. 

?¢1%835 J. Sreriinc in Courtney A777 (1889) 73 He has 
been gradually delivered from this outwardness .. individual 
reform must be the groundwork of social progress. 1840 


OUTWEAR. 


| CartyLe Heroes iii. (1872)87 He dwells in vague outwardness, 
fallacy and trivial hearsay. 1840 Blackw, Mag. XLVIII.270 
The outwardness, or materiality of Vecelli, 1891 J¥es/ey, 
Meth. Alag. Jan. 68 Owing ..to his native volatility and oué- 
wardness, he did not come to the crisis of his spiritual 
history until 5 years after leaving school. 

Outwards (aut;wSidz), adv. (a.) [OL. z¢- 
weardes, {. titweard OuTWARD adj., with adyb. 
genitive -es. Cf. OHG. dzwertes (Ger. auswarts), 
MDu. eétwaerts, Du. uitwaards.] 

1, In an outward direction; towards that which 
is outside or without. 

¢897 K. AELrrRED Gregory's Past. xi. 70 Sux bid sio 
costung zerest on dm mode, & donne fered utweardes to 
Sere hyde. axzz2g Aucr, KR, 92 Euer so pe wittes beod 
more ispreinde utwardes, se heo Jesse wendet Inwardes. 1517 
Torktncton /rilgry, (1884) 68 We..spendyd owtwardes be 
twyne Venyce and Jaffe on Moneth and ij Dayes. 1583 
[see INwarps adv. 1h]. 1677 Moxon Aleck. Exerc. (1703) 
205 Do not direct the cutting Corner of the Chissel inwards, 
but rather outwards, 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 485 pP3 A new 
night gown, either side to be worn outwards. 1828 P. 
Cunnincuam NV, S. Wales (ed. 3) 11. 155 To embark his 
capital outwards ina mercantile speculation. 1846 Britta‘ 
tr. Malgaigne's Man, Ofer. Surg. 203 Yo cut a semicircular 
flap from within outwards. 

+2. In an outward position ; outwardly, outside ; 
externally. Ods. rare. 

1436 /’o¢. Poems (Rolls) 11. 158 ‘Vo werre oughtwardes and 
youre regne to recovere. ¢c1530 Tinpace Pathway /foly 
Scripture Wks. (Parker Soc. 1848) 14 Yet are we full of the 
natural poison,..and cannot but sin outwards,..if occasion 
be given, . 

B. attrib. (as aaj.). For outward goods. 

1878 F, S. Wittiams Afzd/, Ratiw. 638 We pass on..to the 
‘Outwards’ department of the great goods shed. This 
‘ Outwards ’ platform..runs the length of the shed. 

Out-waste: see Our- 15. 

Outwatch (autywo:tf), 56.1 rave, [OuT- 7.] The 
act of reconnoitering or watching the enemy. 

1853 Lytron My Novel 1x. iii, He occasionally sallied forth 
upon a kind of outwatch or reconnoitring expedition. 

Outwatch (autwo'tf), v. [Our- 18, 17.] cvans. 
To outdo in watching, watch longer than; to watch 
(an object) till it disappears; to watch through 
and beyond (a period of time). 

1626 [see OutTWALk]. 1632 Mitton Penseroso 85 Or let my 
Lamp at midnight hour, Be seen in som high lonely Towr, 
Where I may oft out-waich the Bear. 1728 Younc Love 
fame vii. 175 His eye ..inur’d to wake, And outwatch 
every star, for Brunswick’s sake. 1833 HERSCHEL Astron. 
ii. 44 To outwatch a long winter’s night. 1872 O. W. Hotmes 
Poet Breakf.-t. iv.17 Vhe old man of West Cambridge, who 
outwatched the rest so long after they had gone to sleep in 
their own churchyards, ‘ 

Hence Outwa'tch 54.2, the act of outwatching. 

1865 SwinBuRNE Poems, St. Dorothy 58 Nor witb outwatch 
oe inany, travaillings Come to be eased of the least patn he 

ath, 

Out-water, -wave: see OuT- 12, 14. 

+ Outwaxing, v6/. 5b. Obs. rare. [OvtT- 9; 
after L. ex-crémentum, ex-créscentia, f. ex-créescére 
to grow or wax out; cf. Ger. awswzchs, Du. zztwas.] 
a. Excrement. b. An excrescence, outgrowth. 

154r R. Cortann Galyen's Tevapeutyke 2¥ iij, That all 
the hody muste be emptyed and purged of all his out- 
waxynges. 1562 Turner Heréa/ tu. 31 Laser .. healeth.. 
outwaxynges or to growinges in the fleshe. 


+Ou'tway, 54. Ods. [Ovt- 6.] 

. A way or passage leading out, an outlet. 

1571 Gotpinc Calvin on Ps. x. 9 Like as theeves beset y® 
outwayes of villages. 1633 P. FLetcuer Purple Isl. 1v. xxvii, 
In divers streets and out wayes multipli’d. 1644 [see Out- 6). 

2. A by-way lying off the main route. 

1566 ADLINGTON Afuleius 9 In greate feare, I rode through 
many outwaies and deserte places. 1597 Bearp Theatre 
God's Fudgent, (1612) 492 He betooke him to flight, and hid 
bimselfe in an out way amongst thornes and bushes. 

+ Ou't-way, a. Obs. rare. [OuT- 12.} = Our- 
OF-THE-WAY.  Oxut-way going, going out of the 


way, deviation. 

1387-8 T. Usk Jest. Love}. viii. (Skeat) 1.15 As the sorowe 
and anguisshe was greet in tyme of thyne out-waye goinge. 
1615 CHAPMAN Odyss. 1x. 166 We..still with sad hearts 
sail'd hy out-way shores. 

Out-wealth, -weapon, ctc.: see OuT-. 

Outwear (aut,wée1), v. [OuT- 15, 15 b, 18.] 

1. trans. To wear out, wear away; to wear down 
to nothing, or to an end; to consume by wearing. 

arxg4x Wyatr Poet. Wes, (1861) 17 Though..Change hath 
outworn the favour that I had. 1596 Spenser /. Q. 1v, ti. 33 
Wicked Time that..doth..workes of noblest wits to nought 
outweare. 1665 J. Wess Stone-Heng (1725) 82 The Characters 
-»were..Wholly outworn hy Time. x711 Let. to Sacheverell 
13 Subjects are insulted, and their Patience outworn, 1851 
Mrs. Browninc Casa Guid? Windows 1. 76 The..clay From 
whence the Medicean stamp’s outworn. i 

b. To exhaust tn strength or endurance: chiefly 


in pa. pple. ovtworn2 = worn out, exhausted. 

1610 Ho.Lanp Camden's Brit. 1. 690 He being outworne 
witb travell and lahour, died in peace. 1654 G. Gopparp in 
Introd. to Burton's Diary (1828) 1. 20 As if he had served 
so long that he had been outworn, 1828 Worpsw, iishing- 
gate vill, Some, by ceaseless pains outworn, Here crave an 
easier lot. 1887 Bowen Virg. A2nefd tu. 78 The crews out- 
worn by the sea. 

+c. izty. To become worn out or exhausted. 

1614 C. Brooke Ghost Rich. [/f Poems (1872) 86 Life 
| (sencible of pleasure) now feeles paine, Earth must to earth; 
; as Nature’s course outweares. 


OUTWEARY. 


2. /rans. To wear out, spend, pass (time). 

1gsg0 Sresser F. Q. in. xii 29 All tbat day she outwore in 
wandering And gazing on that Chambers ornament. 1603 
Dexker Grissil (Shaks. Soc.) 15 You and your son,.. Shall 
live to outwear time in happiness. 1725 Port Odyss. v. 601 
Here hy the stream, if I the night out-wear, 1821 Keats 
/sabella iii, And with sick Ionging all the night outwear To 
hear her morning-step upon the stair. ; 

b. To do away with or get over (something) by 

process of 1ime; to outlive, outgrow. 

1sgz Nobody & Seined, in Simpson Sch. Shaks. (1878) 1. 
47 It joyes me that you have outworne your pride. 1642 
Kase Holy & Prof. St. uw. xxti. 144 The merits of Posterity 
have outworn the disgraces of their Ancestours. 1698 Fryer 
acc. E. India & P. 349 As soon as he hath outworn his 
Dose, he with most greedy haste returns to his Vomit before 
he comes to himself. 1830 TENsyson Sone? Poems 122 
Could I outwear my present state of woe With one hrief 
winter. 1g00 Hest. Gaz. 1 Aug. 2 1 He..may outwear 
those unattractive qualities of character. 

+3. Yo hollow out or excavate (marks) by wear- 


ing away a surface. Ods. 

1600 FatrFax 7asso xx. cxxii, Her palfraies feete signes in 
the grasse outware. 7 

4, To wear longer than, to outlast in wear. 

1579 SrenseR Sheps. Cal, Dec., Epil. 2 Loe I haue made 
a elcader for every yeare, That steele in strength, and time 
in durance, shall outweare. 1684 T. Burnet 74. Zarth i. 
180 Stone and iron would scarce out-wear them. 1893 KATH. 
L. Bates Eng. Relig. Drauta 88 Like teaspoons that have 
outworn their set. p 

Outweary \autwieri), v. Chiefly foes, [Out- 
13b.] ¢rans. To weary out; to tire or fatigue 


utterly, to exhaust in endurance. 

1609 Hottann fom, Marcell, 75 Outwearied at last with 
so much painefull toile. 1683 A. D. Art Converse 9 Others 
do out-weary your patience, 21732 T. Boston Crook ix 
Lot (1805) 145 Unbelievers may soon be outwearied, and 
give it over for altogether. 1861 M. ARNotD South. V4. in 
Victoria Regia 181 Some youthful Trouhadour,.. Who here 
outwearied sank and sang A dying strain. 

Iicnce Outwearied f//. a. 

1853 Ruskin Stoues Ven. II. iii. § 1. 27 The decay of the 
city of Venice is..like that of an outwearied and aged 
human frame. 1885-94 R. Brinces /ros & Psyche Jan. xix, 
Thou wilt o’ertake a Janie outwearied ass. 


Outwea've,v. [(Ovt-15b,13.] “rans. a. To 
weave to an end or completion. b. To weave 


from within outwards. 

a 1649 Daumu. ofr Hawtn. Poems Wks. (1711) 361 May 
never eure the web of day out-weave; May never night 
rise from her sahlecave. 1890 J. Putsrorp Loyalty to Christ 
I, 11 All the trees of the wood throb with new life, and out- 
weave their lovely attire. 

Out-weed: sce OUT- 15. 

Outweep (aut,wip), v. [Our- 16, 18.] 

1. /rans. ‘Yo weep out, to expcl or einit by weep- 
ing. foelic. 

1597 Lyty Hons. in Aooue w.i, Sighing wy breath, out- 
weeping my heart bloud. @1649 Drum. or Hawtn. Poems 
Wks. (1711) 25/1 These eyes,.. Their trait’rous hlack hefore 
Thee here out-weep. 1821 SHetcry sIdonais x, With no 
stain She faded, Itke a cloud which had outwept its rain. 

2. To outdo or stirpass in wecping. 

@ 1631 Doxne in Select. (1840) 133 To set Christ Jesus 
before him, to out-sigh him, out-weep him. 1632 Massincer 
& Fiecn Fatal Dowry u. ii, You have outwept a woman, 
noble Charalois. 1767 W. L. Lewis Statins’ Thebard vi. 
44 The childless Mother raves, And farout-weeps her Lord. 
1865 SwinpurneE A falanta 1866 Lo mine eyes That outweep 


heaven at rainiest. 
Outweigh (autjwer), v. [Our- 18, 18 b.] 


1. trans. To excced in weight; fig. to be too 


heavy or onerous for. 

1597 Suaks. 2 fen. /V,1. iii. 45 Then must we rate the 
cost of the Erection, Which if we finde out-weighes Ability, 
What do we then, but draw a-new the Modell In fewer 
offices? 1646 Sie T. browne Pend. [:f. 382 The taile of 
an African weather outweigheth the body of a good Calfe,.. 
according unto Leo Africanus. 1728 PemBerton .Vewton's 
Philos. 76 The weight.. will outweigh it, and draw the beam 
of the lever down. 1875 Jowett /"/a/o (ed. 2) I. 171 Weigh 
them, and then say which outweighs the other. 

2. To exceed in value, importance, or influence. 

1632 Hevwoop 2nd ['t. [row Age 1. i. Wks, 1874 IVT. 361 
Hate will out-way iny loue, @ 1703 Ihurkint Ou WV. 7. Acts 
xxiii, rx ‘The presence of God with his suffering servanis 
outweighs all their discouragements. 1835 TwiRLWwact Greece 
I. viii. 297 Vhis variation..cannot be allowed to outweigh 
the concurrent testimony. 1866 G. Macponato Aun. QO. 
Neigh’. sxxiii. 582 With you, position outweighs honesty. 

Outwell (autywe'l), v. [Out- 15, 14.] 

+1. érans. To pour forth. Ods. 

1590 SrensER /. Q. I. i. 21 His fattie waves doe fertile 
slime outwell. 1591 — Ing. Guat soz When .. Simois and 
Xanthus blood outwelde. 

2. inir. To well out, to gush or flow forth. 

1600 Fairrax Tasso 1x. |xxxvi, Midst his wrath, his mauly 
teares outwell. 1748 Tnouson Cast. /udol. 1. 320 From 
virtue’s fount the purest joys outwell. 1830 TENNYSON 
Claribel 18 The slumbrous wave outwelleth. 

Hence Outwe lling vd/, sb. and ffl. a. 

18zr Lamp £/ia Ser. 1. Quaker'’s Mecting, Sitting .. in 
deepest peace, which some out-welling tears would rather 
confirm than disturb. 1878 Dowpen S/d. Lit.158 A fresh, 
quick outwelling of thought. 1882 /’of..Sei. Monthly XX. 
358 Fissures formed during the outwelling of igneous ma- 
terials from below. 

Out-wend to Outwhore: see OvrT-. 

Outwick (au'tiwitk), sb. Sc. Curling. [f. Out- 
7+ WIcK v.(?\]_ A shot that cannons off the ont- 


side of another stone so as to impel it nearer the 


| 
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tee; practised when a well-guarded adversary’s 
stone is 7, and an ‘inwick’ cannot be taken. 

1805 McINpoe Poenzs 56(E. D. D.) Mony a nice out-weik’s 
been ta’en. 


Outwi-ck, v. Sc. Curling, [f. Our- 14 + 
WIcK v.] intr. To take or make an outwick; 
to strike the outside of another stone so as to send 


it within either circle. 

1831 Blackw. Mag. XXX.970 Out-wicking, is to strike 
the outer angle of a stone, so as thereby to put it into the 
spot. Though a much more difficult operation, it can some- 
times he practised with effect when in-wicking cannot. 

jig. ¢1896 A. Benvie Ratd of Pictonello ii. in R. Caledon. 
Curling Club Ann. (1897-8) p. clxviii, Alas, his wits Are 
wandered, and bis tongue makes sport of words Outwicking 
from the sense, the mind elsewhere. 

Out-wile, v.: see Our- 18. 

+Out-win, z. Obs. [OvuT- 14, 15. 
words in ME. J 1. ¢nir. To get out. 

1340 Hamroce Pr. Consc. 4462 A qwene..pat haldes pam 
in, Thurgh strengthe, pat pat may noght out wyn. 

2. /rans. To get (something) out. 

cx1400 Alexrius (Laud 463) 450 Pat writ he drow & serne 
tey, He ne myght it out winne. c1400 A/clayne 1582 Be 
that tyme he myghte note wele a worde owt wyn. 

3. To get out of. rare. 

1596 Srenser Ff, Q. tv. i. 20 It is a darksome delve farre 
under ground, With thornes and harren brakes environd 
round, That one the same may easily out-win. 

+ Out-wind (aut,wi:nd), sb. Os. {OvT- 1.] 
A wind from the offing; a wind blowing inshore. 

1676 C. Jrarrreson Lett.in Vag. Sgr. 17th C. (1878) I. 173 
[Near Funchal there is}a rock, a sinall distance from the land, 
hetween which and the shoar, the Porteguise ships ride in 
out-windes. @ 2703 11. Winstancey in Smiles /ngineers 
(1861) Il. 27 ‘The sea would he so raging about these rocks, 
caused by outwinds and the running of the ground seas 
coming from the main ocean. 1754 1. GarpNner “ist. tcc. 
Dunwich 214 Choaked hy most borsterous Outwinds, 

+ Outwind -wai'nd),v.1 Ods. [OuT-14,15,24.] 

1. éxir. To wind off or become unwound. In 


quot. fiz. 

a1s6z G.Cavenpisn Metr. Visions, Weston Poems 1825 
II. 30 Which caused my welthe full soon to outwynd. 

2. drans, Vo unwind ; to disentangle, extricate. 

I Srenser F. Q. v. iit, 9 They have him enclosed so 
hehind, As by no meanes he can himselfe outwind. 1647 H. 
Morr. Song of Sound 1.1. Ixxt, When shalt thou onee outwind 


Thy self from this sud yoke ? 
Outwind (autwwind), v2 [f Our- 26+ Wixp 


sb.) trans. To put out of wind or breath. 

1708 OcxLry Saracens (1848) 121 Your enemies are two to 
one; and there is no breaking them but by out-winding 
them. 1721 Dubey in PArl. Trans. XXXI. 167 A Moose 
soon outwinds a Deer. c 1825 Cuoyce Log Jack Tar (1891) 
94 Several nore ien..soon came up with two more of our 
numher, who were out- winded. 

+ Ou't-wi:ng, 5s. Sc. Obs. [OuT-3] A wing 
(ofan army); = L. aa. 

1536 Becenven Cron. Scot. (1821) 1, 268 At last the out- 
wingis of Rormanis, be multitude of pepil, ouirset thair 
enmimes fornens thaim. 1596 Looce .Warg. Amer. 8 
Embhattailed in due order, the pikemen in a Macedonian 
phalanx, the horsemen in their outwings. 

Outwing (cut win), v. [Ovur- 21.) 

1. drans. Yo excccd in swiftness of wing, to sur- 
pass in flight; to fly beyond. 


1717 Gartu Ovid's Afetam. xiv. Picus & Caneus 42 His 
courser springs O’er hills and Iawns, and ev'n a wish out- 
wings. 3747 Gentil. Vag. 538 Fame flies before, Out-wings 
the wind! 1898 Advance (Chicago) 6 Jan. 23/1 Mr. Morse's 
robins must have despaired of their effort to out-wing the 
limit of snow. 

2. A/tl. Of an army: To cxtend with its wings 
beyond (the enemy’s) ; to outflank. 

1648 Cromwect Left. 20 Aug. in Carlyle, Colonel Dean’s 
and Colonel Pride’s [reginients}] outwinging the Enemy, 
could not come to so inuch share of the action. 1755 A/er. 
Capt. P. Drake \1. ii. 28 Both the Enemy's Lines out wing‘d 
ours considerably. 1876 Bancrort //ist. U. S. 111. xii. 189 
His right came in contact with the enemy’s left, outwinged 
it, and attacked it in front and flank. 

Out-winterer. [(Ovr-5; from wérler oul.) 
A beast that winters out. 

1770-4 A, HUNTER Georg. ss. (1803) 1V. 351 Out-winterers, 
as they are called, or cattle kept out all winter. 

Out-wish, v.: see OuT- 18. 

+Ou'twi:t, 5d. Obs. [Out- 3.] The faculty 
of obscrvation or perception ; an external sense. 

1377 Lancc. ?. Pe. B. xin. 289 A lyer in soule; With 
Inwit and with outwitt ymagenen and studye, As best for 
his hody be. 1380 Wvetir HWés. (1880) 291 Sum good 
iugement is of mennes out-wittis, as pei iugen whiche mete 
is good & whiche mete is yucl, and sum men tugement is of 
mennes witt wipinue, as nen iugen how pei schal do, by lawe 
of consience. 

Outwit (aut,wit), v [Ourt- 21.) 

1. ¢rans. To excel in wit; to surpass in wisdom 
or knowledge. arch. 

1659 GaUDEN Tears CA. i. xxxi. 253 What arts did Church- 
men in former tines use, when they did so much out-wit and 
out-wealth us. 1694 Howe Princ. Oracles God xvii, A thing 
whereon the wisdom of the Creator hath infinitely outwitted 
us, and gone beyond us. 1847 IimeRSON Poeurs (1857) 138 
Thou..Shalt outsee seers, and outwit sages. 

2. To overreach or get the better of by superior 
craft or ingenuity; to prove too clever for. 

1652 Kirkman Clerio & Lozta 114 Her Uncle was out- 
witted. 1705 Hickrrincie Priest-cr. im. Wks. 1716 INI. 
164 Rebekkah that club'd with her heloved Son Jacoh..to 
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cheat or, rather (as tbe Quakers word it) to Outwit his own 
Father and Brotber. 1846 Trencn Aftrac. v. (1862) 178 
There reveals itself here the very essence and truest character 
of evil, which evermore outwits and defeats itself. 1857 
Buckce Civiliz. I. iv. 197 Every commercial treaty was an 
attempt made by one nation to outwit another. 

Hence Outwi'tted ff/.a.; Outwi'tting vb/. sd. 
and pfl.a.; also Outwi'ttal (vonce-wd.), the fact 
of ontwitting ; Outwi-tter, one who outwits. 

1705 HickerInGite Priest-cr. 1, viii. 78 Vheir Cheating,.. 
Outwitting, and Over-reaching, in Shops and Exchange. 
1775 LanGuorxe Country Justice 1. 20 The worship’d 
Calves of tbeir outwitting Knaves, 1862 Maurice Alor. & 
Met. Philos, IV. iv. § 2. 96 If be can outwit the great out- 
witter. 1865 Tytor Larly Hist. A/an. i. 11 The outwitted 
heast. 1875 Contemp. Kev. XXV. 750 The tricks of Sir 
Robert..and their outwittal hy Matilda. 1891 4 thenzrunte 
9 May 599/3 This perpetual outwitting of examiners. 

Outwith (caut,wip), preg. and adv. Chiefly 
north. ; now only Sc. Forms: a. 3 (Orm.) utenn 
wipp, utwipp; 3 utewid, 4 utewit,-wid, utwit, 
-wyth; oute-, out-wip, 4-5 utwith, 4- outwith 
(6 owt-, o.te-). 8. Sc. 4 ututh, 4-5 owtouth, 
outhouth, otouth, otow, 4-6 utouth. ff. Our 
adv, + WWiTH prep.: cf. InwitH, and WITHOUT 
(in which the same elements are transposed).] 

A. prep. 1. Without ; outside of. a. Of position. 
¢1z00 Orin 13116 Sho wat patt utwibp Crisstenndom 
Niss nohht tatt Crist ma33 cwemenn. a 1300 Cursor AM, 
20922 (Cott.) Vt-wit [Gétz. vtewid, Edin. outwip, Fair/ 
wib-out, 77in. wipoute] be toun apon pe est side. /did. 588 
(Cott.) Vtewit [Fazrf/ Oute-wib] paradis [was adam] wroght. 
arg00 Burgh Laws vii. (Sc. Stat. 1.) Ututh be hurgh. 
€1420 Pallad. on Husé, 1. 317 Enlarge it half a foote Out- 
with the wough. 1536 BEeLLeNDEN Crow. Scot. (1821) I. 87 
Takin utouth thair munitions. 1591 Bruce “lever Serm. 
Dva, Iesus Christ .. out-with whome there is nather com- 
fort nor consolatioun. 1640 BA, War Contin, Covenanters 
133 The awners quhairof are outwith the kingdome. 1875 
Proc. Soc. Antig. Scot. X. 286 It is only probable that 
ou:with this row there had been an outer course of piles. 
1885 Law AKep. 10 App. Cas. 457 Any Court or tribunal 
outwith Scotland. 
b. Of inotion: Out of, ont from. 

1375 Barsour Bruce vu. go He, but swerd, his vayis raid 
Weill otow LAZS. Z. otowth] thame. /d7:7. 448 Richt as that 
wald to lanrik fair, Otow (./S. £. owtouth} quhar the en- 
buschement var, ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints |. (Katertue) 1104 
Petyrand gert hir furth be had outhouth pe 3eittis of pe cite. 
1553-4 Keg. Privy Council Scot. 1.155 Vhai sall nocht evaid 
hor eschaip owtwith this hurcht of Edinhurch. 

+ 2. Of time: Beyond. Ods. 

13.. Cursor MM. 10346 (Cott.) Bath fam har tua wimmen 
geld Pat vte-wit (other texts out of} hirth o harn was teld. 
1479 Act. Dom. Conc. 36/2 Gif ony personis .. before or 
eftir, vtwith be said iiij yeris [etc]. 

B. adv. 1. Of position: Without; on the out- 
sidc; outwardly. 

¢1z00 Oxmin 4778 All piss wass utenn wibp unnhal purrh 
swipe unnride unnhzle. cx1230 /fali A/eid. 39 Hit ne 
fared nawt swa as [ha] wened pat iseod utewid. 13.. E. £. 
Alut. P. A. 968 Vt-wyth to se bat clene cloystor, Pou may, 
bot in-wyth not a fote. c1q00 Destr. Troy 12201 This 
Vlixes, pat vtwith aunterit lym neuer. c15z0 M. Nisser 
WV. 7. in Scots Mark iii. 32 Thi modere & thi brethire out- 
with seekis thee. 1582-8 Mist. James VI (1804) 147 That 
thair interpryse should nather he devulgat in the toune nor 
outewith, 

2. Of direction : Out. 

1375 Baksour Bruce 1. 299 Till thaim wtouth send thai 
sone, And bad thaim herbery thaim that nycht. 1768 Ross 
Helenore wt. 78 Colin her father, who had outwith gane. 

i W. Acexanver Johuny Gibb xii. (1873) 233 The two 
being..only ‘freens fae the teeth ootwuth *. 

Out-woe, Out-woman: sce OuT- 21, 22. 

Ou'twoo:d. ([Ovur- 1, 3.) a. A wood lying 
outside a park or demesne. b. The outer border 


of a wood or forest. 

1449 Lett. Marg. Anjou & Bs. Beckington (Camden) 98, 
x oks of tymbre, to he taken in yor outwods of Kenelworth. 
1485 Rolls of Parit. V1. 35¢/1 The Graunte of Kepyng of 
the Parke called the Moote Parc, with the Oute Wodes of 
Crainhourne, within the Forest of Wyndesore. 1523 Fitz- 
HERB, Serv. 4 ‘Vhe thirde maner of commen pasture is in y® 
lordes out wodes that lye commen to his tenauntes, as com- 
men mores or hethes, ‘ie whiche were neuer erruble landes. 
1883 StEvesson Black Arrow (1888) 52 ‘he two lads -. 
hurried through the remainder of the outwood. 

Out-word, v.: see OuT- 21. 

Outwork (autiwaik), 5. (Ourt- 1, 3.] 

1. Any part of the fortifications of a place lying 
outside the parapet; any detached or advanced 
work forming part of the defence of a place; an 


outer defence or outfort. 

1639 Massincer Unnat, Combat v. ii, Our outworks are 
surprized, the sentinel slain. 1642 Cuas. I Jessage to Both 
Houses 11 July, Out-works to defend the Town. 1748 
Ausou's Voy. ui. vi. 190 This fort .. had neither ditch nor 
outwork. 1766 Entick London IV. 327 The tower is light, 
supported by outworks at the angles. 1855 Macautav “ist. 
Eng. xvi. UI. 679 Cork was vigorously attacked. Outwork 
after outwork was rapidly carried. 

b. /ransf. aud fig. 

¢1615 Bacon Advice to Sir G. Villiers v. § 7 Wks. 1872 VI. 
44 The care of our out-work, the Navy Royal and shipping 
of the kingdom, which are the walls thereof. 1622 Doxne 
Lett. (1651) 134 All our moralities are but our outworks, 
our Christianity is our citadel, 1872 Lrppon #/ewt. Relig. 
ii. 65 Belief in creation is a necessary outwork of any true 
theism whatever. . a 

+2. An extra dish served as a relish; a hors- 


Lauvre, Obs. 


OUTWORK. 
1693 Evetyn De fa Quint. Compl. Gard, 1. 11. 69 A pretty | 
Basket well fill'd with tle choice eating Fruits of the Season, 


..which in the Courts of Kings and Princes, is called the 
/fors-d oeuvre, or the Out-work. 1727 BrapLey Fam, Dict, 
s.v. Anchovy, You may..serve it up to Table for an Out. 
work, with Orange and fry'd Parsley. 

3. Work upon the outside or exterior of anything. 

1691 Loud. Gaz. No. 2655/4 A Golden Sword drawa with 
some QOutworks upon the Head and Shell. 1716-17 in 
Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 223 For the workemen 
in fitting up the six chambers their out work, in his new 
Addition to his Refronting the Coll. wt freestone, 

4, (out-work.) Work done outside, i.e. out of 
doors, out of the house, out of the shop or factory, | 
ctc.; in Crécket = OUT-FIELDING. 

1793 SMEATON Edystone L. Contents 10 Cominencement 
of the Outwork of the ensuing Season, 1813 R. Kerr Agric. 
Surv. Berw. xv. 420 What is called out-work, as helping | 
to fill muck carts, spreading the muck, setting and hoeing 
potatoes [etc.]. 1899 MWesti. Gaz. 3 June 7/1 He cordially 
joined in I——’s pan over the out-work of the ’Varsity. 
‘The fielding of the Oxonians has been grand.’ 

Outwork (aut;wouk),v. [Out-15,15b, 21,18.] 

1. trans. +a. To bring out asa result of work, 
to produce (ods.); b. To work out to a conclusion ; 
to complete. ( poetic.) 

c1zgo Gen. & Ex. 4144 Ydolatrie..ofte ut wro3zte hem 
sores dref. 1§90 SpeNSER /*, Q. 11. vil. 65 For now three 
dayes of men were full outwrought, Since he this hardy 
enterprize began. 1901 T. Harpy J/ute Opinion 14, 1 saw, 
in webunbroken, Its history outwrought. 

+2. To exccl in work or workmanship. Oés. 

1599 Nasne Lenten Stuffe Wks.(Grosart) V. 253, 1 do not 
thinke but all the Smiths in London, Norwich, or Yorke. . 
would enuy him, if they could not outworke him. 1606 
Suaks. Ant. & CZ. u. ii. 206 She did lye Ir her Pauillion.. 
O're-picturing that Venus, where we see The fancie out-work 
Nature. 1782 Han. More Selshazzar it. Dramas 175 Thou 
hast out-wrought the pattern he bequeath’d thee, And quite 
outgone example. : ; 

To surpass or outdo in working; to work 
more strenuously or faster than. 

1611 B. Jonson Catiline iu. ili, But, in your violent acts, 
The fall of torrents and the noise of tempests, .. Be all out- 
wrought by your transcendant furies. 1647 Trapp Coma. 
Rev. xii. 12 He makes all haste he can to out work the children 
of light. 1850 A. H. Hurry Buckle 11. 171 Captain Cook 
found that his sailors could outwork the islanders, 

Ou't-wo:rker. [Ovur- 2.] One who works 
outside, i.e. ottt of doors, out of the house, out 


of the shop or factory for which he works. 

1813 R. Kerr Agric. Surv. Berw. xv. 420 Their occu- 
piers [were] bound to shear at the ordinary wages, and to 
supply certain outworkers when wanted, 1856 Kane Apc. 
Expl. U1.ix.95 Vhen the few tired outworkers were regaled 
by the groans and tossings of the sick. 1894 Daily News 
24 Mar. 3/4 The lists of out workers whicb are now required 
to be kept by the manufacturers of all kinds of wearing 
apparel, cabinet and furniture making [etc.}. 

Ou'two:rking, v4/. 56. [Out-9.] Theaction | 
or process of working out; practical operation. | 

1863 J. G. Murpuy Cow. Gen. v. 1,2 The generations, 
evolutions, or out workings of the skies and the land. 1880 
T.C. Murray Origin Ps. ix. 286 The outworking of this 
applied force in the physical phenomena of life. 

Out, wo:rld, out-world,sé. [Ovr-3.] The 
external or outside world; the world external to 
a person’s mind, sphere of action, etc.; an out- | 
lying or outer world. 

1647 H. More Resolution 60 And long acquaintance with 
the light Of this Outworld. 1840 Browninc Sordello 1. 755 
Forth glided—not alone Each painted warrior, every girl of 
stone,—..But the entire out-world. 1899 Barinc-GouLtp 
Vicar Morwenstow vii. 193, | hope to hear from you what 
is going on in the out-world, 

Ou't-world, a. [Ovur- 12.] Out-of-the-world. 

1884 May Crommecin Brow2-Eyes iii, 28 Sometimes .. 
came a foreigner or two from far lands,..attracted, by hear- 
ing at Amsterdam of this strange out-world spot. ; 

+ Outwo'rldish, a. Obs. rare. [Cf. outlandish.] 
Tairfax’s word for Extramundane. 

1674 Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 58 If outworldish boak be 
yielded at all, it must needs be yielded infinite to hoot. 

Outworn, out-worn (autwpin, attrid. 
auwtywein), of/.a. [Our- 11, from wear out.] 

1. Worn out, as clothes; wasted, consumed, or 
obliterated by wear or by the action of time; hence 

Jig. of belicfs, customs, institutions, etc., that have 
ceased to be useful; obsolete, out of date. 

1s65 JEwer Def Apol, (1611) 362 To seek to procure vs 
enuie only with stale and outworne Lies. 1624 SANDERSON 
Servm, 1. 226 In old marbles and coins and out-worn in- | 
scriptions. 1806 Worpsw. Sonz.,‘ The world ts too much’ 
10 I'd rather be A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn. 1822 
Suetrey /7ellas 1063 ‘he earth doth like a snake renew 
Her winter weeds outworn, 1897 Creicuton /Zist. Papacy 
VI. vi. i. 15 The out-worn ideals of feudalism, 

2. Of living beings, their faculties, etc.: Exhausted 
as to physical vigour or vitality ; spent. 

1597 Howson Seri. 24 Dec. 31 A spent and outworne life. 
1671 MiLton Sasson 580 Letter at home lie bed-rid, .. In- 
glorious, unemployed, with age outworn, 1817 Byron 
Lament Tasso viii, The Powers of Evil can..prevail Against 
the outworn creature they assail. 1884 J. Parker AZost. 
Life \11. 273 We pray for the. .sated and outworn man. 

Out-worth, v.: see OuT- 21. 

Outwrangle (autrang’l), v. [Ovur- 18.] 
trans. To ontdo or surpass in wrangling, quarrel- 
some disputing, or altercation. | 

1589 Pappe w. Hatchet (1844) 15 Thinkst thou..as none | 
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can outwrangle thee? 1618 RowLanps Sacr. Mem. 5 You 
Coniurers .. hat boast you can the fiends of hell out- 
wrangle, a@1659 Ossorn Observ. Turks (1673) 292 If Law 
did not out-wrangle Nature. 

Out-wrench, v.: see Our- 15. 

+ Outwre'st, v. Obs. [Ovut-13.] ¢rans. To 
draw out or extract as with a forcible twist; to 
extort; to extract by supcrior force. 

1s90 SvenseR /*. QO, U1. iv. 23 My engreeved mind could 
find no rest, ‘Till that the truth thereof I did out wrest. 
@ 1631 Donne Bait Poems (1650) 38 Let coarse bold hands, 
from slimy nest The bedded fish in banks out-wrest. 

Outwre'stle, 7. [Our- 14, 18 b.] 

+1. zztr. To cscape hy wrestling, to struggle free. 

1562 Puarr “2neid 1x, Cciij, Loke how the tempest storm, 
whan winds outwrastling blowes at south. 

2. trans. To overcome in wrestling; to grapple 
or strive successfully with ; to wrestle better than. 

1ssg Alirr. Mag. (1563) Aaij, Where other vnlyke in 
workyng or skyll, Outwrestle the world, and wyeld it at 
wyll. 1657 S. Purcuas Pot, Flying-/us. 99 If they [hees] 
out-wrastle all these difficulties, yet they will scarce swarm 
that year. 1854 R Owen in Cire, Sci. (¢ 1865) 11. 62/1 It 
can outwrestle the athlete. 

Outwri'ng, v. [Ovr- 16.] 
out (liquid) by or as by wringing. 

¢€1385 Cuaucer L. GC. IW. 2527 Phillis, Youre teres falsly 
outwronge. 1562 PHAER ueid ix. Cciij, Whan god from 
skies.. His watry showres outwrings. 

So Out-wru'ng /f/.a., outstretched and wrung, 

1850 Mrs. Browninc /sobel’s Child x, 1 am not used .. to 
prayer With shaken lips and hands out-wrung. 

Outwrite (antyrait), 7 [Our- 18, 17, 13 b.] 

1. trans. ‘To surpass or excel in writing 5 to write 
better than. 

1643 ‘I. Coteman Sevm. in Kerr Covenants & Cov. (1895) 
180 You outwrite your copy. 1671 SuavweLt Humorist 
Epil. 30 He would with ease all Poets else out-write. 1711 
STEELE Sfect. No. 96 4 My half-Education and Love of 
idle Books, nade me outwrite all that made Love to her by 
way of Epistle. 1883 [see OuTREAD 2). 

2. To get over or beyond by writing. 

1837 Disrari Venetia iv. vill, These wild opinions of his, 
.. He will outwrite them. 1852 Miss Mitrorp in L’Estrange 
Friendships Miss M, (1882) 11. x. 168 It was a miserable 
feeling. At last I out-wrote it. 

3. vefl. To write onesclf out, exhaust one’s powers 
of writing. are. 

1883 Mlanch. Exam. 22 Nov. 5/53 The music. .has all Offen- 
bach’s charm of tone and melody. He has clearly not out- 
written himself yet. 

Ou'twri-ting, vd/. sb. 
of writing out or at length. 

1871 HawTHoRNE Sept. ‘elton (1870) 184 This was the 
full expression and outwriting of that crabbed little mystery. 

Outwrought, pa.t. and pple. of Outwork v,. 

+ Outwry’', v. Obs. rare—', [app. f. OuT- 24 + 
Wry v.! to cover; cf. Brwry.] ¢a2zs. To discover, 

13.. K. Afis. 6483 Now hab he in Egipte y-sey3e, Al pat 
any mon can outwry3e [Badley A/S. bywreye). 

Out-yard: sce Our- 1. 

Outye'll, v. rare. (Our- 14, 18.] 

tl. atr. To’ yell out, utter a yell. Ods. 

1573 Twyne -Encidx. Ddivb, Tryton.. blew with whelkid 
shell Whose wrinckly wreathed flue, did fearful shril in seas 
outyell. 

2. trans. To outdo in yelling ; to yell louder than, 

18z5 Hocc Queen Hynde 395 Dire echoes that outyell The 
grovelling, bellowing sounds of hell. 1866 Brackmore 
Cradock N. xxxviii, Every engine outyelling its rival. 

+Outye't, v. Obs. [f. Our- 15 + Yer (yhet, 
yet) v.] trans. Yo pour out, diffuse, shed. Hence 
+ Outyetting v6/. sé. 

1340 Hamrote Pr. Consc. 7119 In helle,. .out-yhetted salle 
be, Ma teres ban dropes er in be se. ¢ 1340 — Prose Tr. 1 
Oyle owt-3ettide es thi name. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxiii. 
(George) 805 Thru be outzetyng of hyre blude. 

Out-zany, Out-Zola: see Out- 22, 23 b. 

Ouu.-, obs. spelling of ozv-, ov-, ow-, as in Ouuen, 
Ounerage, Ouurage, Ouuerture, obs. ff. OVEN, 
OVERAGE, OVERTURE. 

Ouver, Ouvert, Ouverture, obs. ff. OvEr, 
OVERT, OVERTURE. 

Ouwe, Ouwer, obs. forms of Owr, Your. 

Ouwhar, ouwher‘e, var. OWHERE (és. 

Ouyr, Ouyrley, obs. forms of OVER, OVERLAY. 

Ouze, obs. form of Oozz. 

Ouzel, ousel (#z'l). Forms: a. 1 6ésle, 4 
osul, (hosel), 4-5 osel, (5 owsille, osill, -ulle, 
-ylle), 6 osell,-yl11, os3il, oozel, owsell, -yl, ousil, 
-syl, -zell, 6-7 ousell, 6-8 owsel, 7 ou-, owsle, 
»-8 ouzle, 6- ousel, 8-.ouzel, (9 dal. uzzle, 
ussel). £8. 4 (?) wesel, 6-7 woosell. [OE. dsle 
wk, fem. :—*pmsla = OHG. amsala (MHG., Ger. 
amsel); ulterior etymology unknown. The form 
wesel in Trevisa is prob. an error for wose/. ] 

1. A name of certain birds of the genus Zurdzs. 

a. An old name of the blackbird or merle (7. 
merula), ‘This is app. the original application of 
the namc (although sense b may have been in- 
cluded) ; it is now mainly a literary archaism, but 
appears to be in local use in the qualified form 
black- or garden-ouzel. Also attrib. in ozsel-cock. 

aqoo Epinal Gloss. (O. E. T.) 665 ALerula, oslae. a 725 


trans. To force 


(Our- 9.] The action 


OVAL. 


{ Corpus G2, ihid. 1306 Osle. ¢ 1000 Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
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260/26 Meruda, osle. c1325 Gloss 1. de Bibbesw. in Wright 
Voc. 164 Jin braunche seet la merle, an hosel-brit. 1387 
Trevisa /igden (Rolls) L. 187 pe wesels [L. merudz, Caxt. 
ousels] be blak among vs; bere [Arcadia] bey beep white. 
Ibid. 237 In towne, as it longes, Pe osul twyterep mery 
songes, ¢1450 Lh. Hawkyng in Kel. Ant. 1.296 Owsilless, 
and bresches, and other smale briddes, 1533 Exyot Cast. 
flelthe (1541) 20b, Blacke byrdes or ousyls, amonge wylde 
fowle hath the chiefe prayse. 1590 Suaxs. A/ids. Vin. i. 
128 The Woosell cocke, so blacke of hew, With Orenge-tawny 
bill. 1g94 R. Baunxriecp Affect. Sheph. u. x, Gins and 
wyles, the Oozels to beguile. 1746 W. ‘Tuompson //ymn fo 
May xxvii, The ouzle sweetly shrill. 1842 TeENsyson Gar- 
dener's Dau, 93 The mellow ouzel fluted in the elm. 1843 
James Forest Days x, It is difficult there to know a carrion 
crow from an ousel. 187§ Lanc. Gloss., Blach-ousel, the 
blackhird. 

b. Applied to the allicd species 7: torguatus, 
usually distinguished as Ring-ouzel; also known 
locally as cvag-, moor-, mountain-, rock-, tor-ouzel, 

The earlier quots, under @ may have included this ; in the 
following it is distinguished from the merde or otherwise 
identified. 

c14so Hottann f/owlat 713 The Maviss and the Merle 
syngis, Osillis and Stirlingis. 1549 Compd Scot. vi.39 ‘Vhe 
maueis maid myrtht, for to mok the merle..the lyntquhit 
sang cuntirpoint quhen the os3il zelpit. 1601 Hottann Py 
x, xiv. 284 Ousles, Throstles, Blackbirds, and Stares,.. 
depart aside from us, but goe not farre. @ 1705 Ray Syuops. 
Meth. Aviunt (1713) 65, Merula torguata, The Ring-Ouzel 
or Amzel. 1768 G. Wuite Selborne xx. 57 The ousel is 
larger than a blackbird, and feeds on haws. 1885 Swainson 
Prov. Names Birds 8 Ring ouzel..so called from the white 
gorget on the bird's breast. 

+e. ¢ransf, Applicd to a person (prob. of dark 
hair or complexion). Odés. 

1597 Suaks. 2 Hen. /V, iu. ii. 9 Shad. And how doth.. 
your fairest Daughter, and mine, my God-Daughter Ellen? 
SiZ Alas,a blacke Ouzell. 1628 Forp Lover's A/cé. u, i, 
Rhe..,What new ouzle’s this? 7am...This stranger, an 
Athenian, named Parthenophill. : 

2. Applied with distinctive adjuncts to other 
birds, popularly associated with the prec. a. 
Brook Ouzel, the Water Rail (Radus aguaticus). 

1611 Cotcr., Mere des cailles, a Rayle; or, a brooke- 
Owsell. 1678 Ray HWillughby'’s Ornith. 314 Vhe Water-Rail 
called by some the Bilcock or Brook-Owzel. 1885 Swainson 
Prov, Nantes Birds 176. 

b. Rose-coloured Ouzel, the Rose-coloured 
Pastor or Starling, Pastor ( Turdus Linn.) roseus, 

1766 PENNANT Zool, (768) II. 489 The rose colored ouzel. 
1832 Jounston in Proc, Berw. Nat. Club I. No. 1. 4 It was 
mentioned that a male bird of the rose-coloured ouzel (Pastor 
roseus) had been shot at West Ord. 

ce. Water Ouzel, the Diprer (C7mclus aguati- 
cus); also the American Dipper (C. mexzcanus). 

1622 Drayton Poly-ol8, xxv. (1748) 366 The water-woosell 
next all over black as jet. 1793 G. Wuite Sedborne ui. vii. 
(1875) 156 The water-ousel is said to haunt the mouth of the 
Lewes river. 1849 Kincsiry WV. Devon Misc. II. 243 The 
startled water-ousel, with his white breast, flitted a few yards. 

| 3874 Atten in Coues Birds WV. WW. 12 The American Ouzel 
| (Ctnclus mexicanus) is doubtless a frequent inbabitant of 
| nearly all the mountain-streams of Colorado, 

Ova, plural of Ovum. 

Oval (6u'val), a.1 and sé.1 Also 6 ovalle, 6-7 
-all, 7 -ale. [prob. ad. mod.L. dval-7s, -e, f. 
Gvum egg. (The ancient L. word was dvdt-us.) 
Hatz.-Darm. cite F. ova/ adj. from Rabelais 1546.] 


A. adj, 1. Having the form of an egg; egg- 
shaped ; approximately egg-shaped, ellipsoidal. 
1§77 Dee Relat. Spir... (1659) 398 She standeth as in a 
hollow shell, or Oval figure concave. 1§99 ‘I’. M{ouFret] 
Stlkwormes 18 [They] spinne silke.. Leauing their oual 
bottoms tbere behind. 1693 J. Enwarns Axthor. O. § N. 
Test. 264 It was from the oval or round figure of the world 
that they represented it by an egg. 1796 H. Hunter tr. SA 
Pierre's Stud. Nat, (1799) 1. 531 Suspending. ,sometiines 
the oval date, and sometimes the rounded cocoa-nut. 1866 
, Treas. Bot, 292 Of the cultivated varieties [of the Citron] 
some are oval, othersround,..The Lemon. .fruit ovalor ovate. 
2. Having the outline of an egg as projected on 
a surface; having more or less the form or outline 
of an elongated circle or ellipse; elliptical. 
Oval window, the fenestra ovalis of the ear: see Wixpow. 
1610 B. Jonson Adch. 11. ii, Mine oval room Fill’d with such 
pictures as Tiberius took From Elephantis. 1634 Sir T. 
Herpert 77az. 95 The Caspian Sea is..in forme Ouall. 
1716 Lapy M. W. Montacu Let¢. to C'tess Mar 14 Sept., At 
proper distances were placed three oval pictures. 1802 
Parey Wat. Theol, i. §1 Does one man in a million know 
how oval frames are turned? 1834 Mrs. SomERVILLE Connex. 
Phys, Se. ii. (1849) 6 The planets describe ellipses or oval 
paths around the sun. 


3. Of or pertaining to an egg. rare. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. ui. vii. 121 Their ovall 
conceptions, or egges within their bodies. 1716 M. Davies 
Athen, Brit, 111. Diss. Physick 5 Generation by and in Oval 
Conceptions. 1884 Morning Herald (Reading, Pennsylv.) 
14 Apr., Never before probably was there so much done in 
the way of oval confectionery. 

4. In spccific names of tools, ete. : 

Oval chuck =elliptic chuck: see quot. 1842; oval 
compass, a compass for describing ovals; oval file, a file 
whose cross-section is elliptical or oval; used sometimes as 
a gulleting file (Knight Dict. A/ech.); oval lathe, a latbe 
for turning ovals. : 

1979 Specif~. Taylor's Patent No, 1232. 2 The turning of 
potts is performed by an oval lathe made for that purpose. 
1842 Francis Dict. Arts, Oval Chuck, an appendage to a 
lathe, of such a nature that the work attached to it and cut 
by the tool in the usual inanner becomes of an oval form. 
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OVAL. 


5. Comd. (in senses 1 and 2). @. parasynthetic, 
as oval-arched (having an oval arch), ova/-herried, 
-bodied, -bored, -faced, figured, -headed, -leaved, 
-shaped, etc.; b. with another adj., expressing an 
intermediate or blended form, as ova/-lanceolate, 


-truncale, etc. Also oval-wise adv. and adj. 

1884 Harris in Litlell’s Living Age (U.S.) CLXI. 91 A 
magnificent *oval-arched gateway. 1752 Sir J. Hite Hist. 
Amn, 181 The greenish, *oval-bodied Cochlea. 1858 
GREENER Gunnery 1153 The gun has since been made two 
inches larger in the bore, and even *oval-bored. 1698 KEILL 
Exam. Th, Earth (1734) 51 The Theorist’s *Oval-figured 
earth not being sufficient for such an effect. 1752 Sir J. 
Hitt Hist. Anim. 113 The great *oval-headed Testudo. 
1751 — Hist. Plants 292 The “oval-leaved Rhamnus. 1835-6 
aoe Cycl. Anat. 1. 765/1 The first of the.. masses is *oval- 
shaped. 1856 W. L. Linpsay Brit. Lichens 160 The spermo- 
gones are oval or *oval-truncate. 1689 Lond. Gaz. No. 2483/4 
One Jobn Allen, ..*Oval-Visaged,.. run away from his 
Master. 1611 Sprep Vheat, Gt. Brit. xxxiii, (1614) 65/r 
For forme long and “ovall-wise doubling in length twice her 
bredth. 1625 Liste Due Kartas 73 A young wood’s whizzing 
boughs that..oual-wise bewal'd the flowre embossed field. 

B. sé. 

1. A plane figure resembling the longitudinal 
section of an egy; a closed curve having the chief 
axis considerably longer than the one at right angles 
to it, and the curvature greatest at each end; 
strictly, with one end more pointed than the other, 
as in most eggs, though popularly applied also to 
a regular ellipse; in sod. Ceont. applied to any 
closed curve ‘other than a circle or ellipse), esp. 
one without a node or cusp. 

Carpenter's oval, a figure formed of two pairs of unequal 
circular arcs joined alternately where their tangents coincide, 
so as to form a continuous closed curve, approaching an 
ellipse. Cartescan oval, or oval of Descartes: see quots. 
1842, 1877; for Cassinian, conjugate oval, see these words. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. Aivb, A Perfect Square, Triangle, 
Circle, Ouale..and such other Geometricall figures. 1615 
G. Saxpys Traz. 31 The principall part thereof riseth in an 
ouall surrounded with pillars admirable for their proportion. 
1672 Cottins in Rigaud Corr. Sct. A/en (1841) 1. 201 Possibly 
they might not at London know one of the best ways of 
making a carpenter's oval to any ratio of diameters. 1795 
Hutton Va’h. Dict. s.v., Oval denotes also certain roundish 
figures, of various. .shapes, among curve lines of the higher 
kinds. 1842 Braxpe Dict. Sci. etc. s.v., The Ovals of 
Descartes are a species of geometrical curves... They may be 
defined as the locus of the vertex of a triangle on a given 
base, one of whose sides has a given ratio to the sum or 
difference of a given line and the other side. ¢1865 Lp. 
Brovucuam in Cire. Sei. 1. /ntrod. Disc. 12 The planets move 
in ovals, from gravity. 1877 B. WiLLiasson /27, Calc. (ed. 2) 
viii. § 166 The Oval of Descartes..consists of two ovals, one 
lying inside the other. /éid., The arc of a Cartesian Oval. 

b. An egg-shaped or ellipsoidal body. 

1898 P. Manson Trop. Diseases i. 25 The gradual evolu- 
tion of the flagellated body froin crescent through oval and 
sphere can with patience be easily lollowed. 

. Applied to various things having an oval or 
(usually) elliptical outline; e.g. an oval picture 
frame, an oval window ; thc CarToucHe in which 
royal names are phonetically represented in Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics ; an enclosure or piece of ground, 
water, etc., of elliptical shape. 

Kennington Oval, in athletics ‘the Oval’, an open space 
at Kennington in South London (opened in 18445), where 
cricket-matches, etc., are played. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. viii. 226 About his breast 
hung her Picture, set in arich Ovall. 1677-8 in Willis & 
Clark Caméridge (1886) IIT. 23 A new ouall to give light to 
the starecase. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 93 The Oval is 
fitted stiff upon the Staff, that it may be set nearer or farther 
from the Tootb. 1755 A/onitor No. 9 I. 71 It is a fine 
political picture in miniature :. .in an oval of an inch square. 
1857 Cuambers /aform. for People 636/1 The Surrey Club 
at he Kennington Oval. .keep cricket going throughout the 
season. 1877 A. Bb. Epwarps Up Nile vit 183 The royal 
oval it which the name of Cleopatra (Klaupatra) is spelt 
wilh its vowel sounds in full. 

tb. Arch. An ornament in the shape of an egg, 
often carved upon an echints or ovolo: see OvUM; 
also the Ovozo itself. Ods. 

1705 Puitiirs (ed. Kersey) s.v. Echznns, This Ornament 
is now made use of in Cornices of the Ionick, Corinthian, 
and Composit Orders, being Carved with Anchors, Darts, 
and Ovals or Eggs. /did. s.v. Ova/, In Architecture Oval 
or Ovolo is the same ay Echinus. 

te. One of the seven balls ‘ova) used in the 
ancient Roman circus to indicate the number of 
rounds run in a race. Ods. 

1600 HoLtanp Livy xti. xxvii. 1114 The Ovales to marke 
and skore up the number of courses. 

t+ Oval, 2.2 and 56.2 Obs. rare. [ad. L. oval-zs 
belonging to an ovation. ] 

A. adj. (See quot. 1656.) 

1430 Lypc. Bechas tv. 1. (1494) nv, The crowne also which 
called was Ouall Toke first name of ioye and gladnesse. 
1656 Biount G/,, Oval, belonging to the triumph called Ova- 
tion. 1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus ii, The Triumphal, 
Oval, and Civicall Crowns of Laurel, Oake, and Myrtle. 

B. sé. An oval crown (L. corona ovilis), i.e. 
that conferred in an ovation: see Ovavor. 

1614 Svivester Parl, Vertues Royall 768 Yet hundred 
Laurels never widow-curst, And hundred Ovals, which no 
skin hath burst; Prove I haue often Conquer'd without Thee, 


Ovalbumen, -in (devlbizz-mén, -in). Chem. 
[f. L. ov? albumen (Pliny), white of cgg.] The 
albumen or white of egg; egg albumen. 
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1835-6 Topp Cycl. Anat. I. 89/2 Coagulated ovalbumen, 
when long boiled in water, becomes bulky and falls into 
pieces. 1857 Mitcer £ Jem. Chem. III. 652 The reactions 
of albumen from the white of the hen’s egg (ovalbumen|, 
therefore, differ in some respects from those afforded by 
albumen contained in the seruin of blood (seralbumen). 1892 
Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v., Ovalbumin is not precipitated by ether. 

Ovale-scent, @. ff. Ovat al + -EscENT.] 
Approaching an oval form: approximately oval. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. . ; 

Ovali-, comb. form of mod.L. évd/i-s oval, as in 
ovalt-globose adj. 

1775 J. Jenkinson Brit, Pt. Gloss., 
leaf partly oval. 

Ova‘liform, a. [f. mod.L. dz7li-s Ova a.) + 
-FORM.} = Oval a.l 1, 

1826 Kirpy & Sp. Entomol. 1V. 264 Ovaliform, whose 
longitudinal section is oval, and transverse circular. 

O-valish, a. vave—'. [-IsH}.] Somewhat oval. 

1690 Lond. Gas. No. 2378,'4 A Rose Diamond of an Ovall- 
ish shape. 

Ovally (d-vali}, adv. [-Ly 2.] 
manner or form. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1.5 The Common Fly.. her eyes 
are most remarkable, being exceeding large, ovally protu- 
berant. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 336 Delicate fapille which 
become spberically or ovally dilated at their free ends. — 

Ovalness (6"valnés;, [-NeSs.] ‘The quality 
of being oval. 

1727 Baitey vol. II, Ovadness, the being in the Form of an 
Egg. 1882 Leocer Suv 118 Of different degrees of oval- 
ness. 1892 Leisure Hour Oct. 851/1 The ‘ eccentricity’ or 
ovalness of Mars’s orbit. 

O:valoid, az. [-orp.] 
perfectly oval. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

+O-vant,a. Obs. [ad. L. ovdns, ovdnt-em, pr. 
pple. of ovdre to have an ovation.] Celebrating 


zali-globose, a globose 


In an oval 


Kesembling an oval ; im- 


an ovation; triumphing in or as in an ovation; of | 


the nature of an ovation. 

1598 Grenewry Tacitus’ Ann. i. il. (1622) 65 That for.. 
exploits done the sommer past, hee should enter the citie, 
ouant, or with a small triumph. 1600 HoLttaxp Livy tv. 
xliti, 166 A Generall was said to enter Ovant into the citie, 
when ordinarily without his armie following him, he went 
on foot, or rode on horsebacke only, and the people in their 
Acclamations for joy, redoubled Ohe, or Oho. 1631 W. 
Sattonstaty Pict. Loquent. Exijb, {In a horse-race} the 
forerunner is receiv'd ovant, with great acclaniations of joy. 
1652 Bent.owrs Sheoph, vi. v. 82 These ovant souls, Knights 
of Saint Vincent are For high atchievements gain'd, _ 1658 
liurton /tin, Anton, 161 Whatsoever stuff or provisions 
Suetonius Paullinus.,might design for a triumphal, or an 
ovant shew at Rome. 

Ovarrial, a. rure. 
OVARIAN. 

1822-34 Good's Stu ry Med. (ed. 4) 1V. 324 note, An ovarial 
dropsy. 1888 Rotrestox & Jackson dnim. Life 297 De- 
velopment of ovarial lubes in Insecta. 

|Ovarialgia. Pah. Also ovaralgia. [f. Ova- 
RiuM + -a/gia, f. Gr. dAyos pain.] Ovarian neuralgia. 

1857 in Mayne /.xfos. Lex. 1878 tr. von Ziemssen's Cyct, 
Med, XIV. 502 This phenomenon (which has been desig- 
nated ovaralgia..) is one of frequent occurrence in the 
hysterical. ; 

Hence Ovarialgic a., pertaining to or affccted 
with ovarialgia (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1892). 

Ovarian (ov@ rian), a. [f. OVARI-um + -AN; 
in mod.I*, ovarzen.] Of, pertaining to, or of the 
natnre of an ovary or ovaries. a. Anal. and Zool, 

Ovarian vesicle, (a)a Graafian follicle (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1892); 
(6) = Gonoruorr 2. 

1840 BE, Witson Anat, Vade WM. (1842) 350 The Ovarian 
veins Communicate with the uterine sinuses. 1872 ‘nomas 
Dis, Women 623 Ancient literature is singularly barren upon 
the subject of ovarian diseases. 1877 Huxtey Amat. /nv. 
Anim. w. 185 In some .. the embryos are developed in the 
ovarian sacs, or in the cavity of the body. 

b. Hot. 

1857 Hexrrey Alen. Bot. 122 In true compound pistils 
the union does not always extend to the summit of the 
ovarian region. 

Ovarie:ctomy. Surg. [f.as prec. + Gr. exropy 
excision.] Excision of an ovary; oophorectomy. 

1889 Lancet 27 Apr. 854/2 Professor d’Antona gave a list 
of thirty-two successful ovariectomies. 

Ovario- (ové*'rio), combining form of Ovanti- 
UM, combined with adjs. to express the participa- 
tion of the ovary with some other part, as ovario- 
abdominal, -lumbar, -tubal; also with sbs. in sense 
‘ovarian’, as ovarto-tnsanily. 

re Peastee Ovar. Tumours 18 Delicate muscular fibres 
. which he calls the ovario-lumbar ligament. 1874 BucKNILL 
& Ture Psych. Med. (ed. 3) 346 Utero- or ovario-Insanity. 

Ova‘riole. [ad.L. type *évdriol-uim, dim. of 
mod.L. dvdrium: sec below.] A small ovary; 
one of the tubular glands of the compound ovary of 
some insects. 

1877 Huxtey Anat, Juv, Anim. vii. 417 The finely taper- 


ing anterior ends of the ovarioles of each side are continued 
forwards by delicate cellular prolongations. 


Ovariotomy (ovéoriptomi). Surg. [f. Ovant- 
um + Gr. -ropia cutting, f. -rop-os cutting, cnt. 
In mod.F. ovariolomie (1878 in Dict. Acaid.).] 
The operation of cutting into an ovary to remove 
an ovarian tumour; also, oophorectomy. 


1852 J. Mitter Pract. Surg. xxvii. (ed. 2) 342 As yet, they 
{certain inethods of cure) have mostly proved even more 


[f. OvAaRI-UM + -AL.] 


Satdh, 


OVATE. 


fatal than ovariotomy, 1863 NM. St. Soc. Vear-Bh. Med. 
393 This instrument is devised for the purpose of more 
readily separating the adhesions encountered in ovariotomy 
operations. 1891 Lancet 3 Oct. 76x Ovariotomy, which was 
so condemned fifty years ago, is now daily performed with 
but comparatively little risk to the patient. 

So Ova‘riotome, an instrument for cutting out 
an ovarian tumour; Ovarioto’mics, the theory or 
practice of ovariotomy ; Ovario‘tomist, one who 
practises ovariotomy. 

1872 Peaster Ovar. Txmonrs 34 The incision made by 
the ovariotomist. 1882 Brit, Aled. Frnd. 28 Jan. 184 At last 
listerism was applied to ovariotomics. 

Ova‘rious, a. rare. [f. Ov-um: sce -artovs.] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of eggs. 

1730-46 THoxson A wt 875 Here the plain harmless 
native .. to the rocks Dire-clinging, gathers his ovarious 
food. 1830 Blackw. Mag. XXVIII. 114 The ovarious state 
of their {birds'] future offspring. 

O-varism,. Zvo/, [a. F. ovarisme.] = Oviso. 
So Ovarist = OvisT. 

1842 Duncuison Med. Lex., Ovarist. 
Ovarism. 

|| Ovaritis (evaraitis). Path. [f. Ovari-ust + 
-ITIs.] Inflammation of the ovary. 

1857 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1860 Tanner Pregnancy it. 
§8 Sub-acute ovaritis. 1889 Duncan Lect. Dis. Woo. xxvii. 
(ed. 4) 217 Ovaritis is a disease eminently liable to relapses. 

|| Ovarium (evéeridm). PI. -ia. [mod.L. (16- 
17th c.) f. dv egg: see -aRIuM. L. had dvaréus 
egg-keeper; Du Cange cites dvarta fem., the ovary 
of a bird, from 13th c.] 

L. Anat. and Zool, = Ovary 1. 

1692 tr. Blancards Phys. Dict. 153/t. 1930 Hist. Lit- 
teraria |. 33 The Eggs made two clusters like the Ovaria 
of Birds. 1797 M. Battie Mord. Anat. (1807) 401 Con- 
veying the ovuin from the ovarium to the uterus. 

. Bot. = OVARY 2. 

{1750 Linnvzus PAilos, Botan. § 146.] 1760 J. Lee /atrod. 
Bot. Gloss., Ovarinvm, the Germen. 1830 Linprey Vat. Syst. 
Sot, Introd. 30 An ovarium either consists of one or several 
connected pericarpial leaves. arranged around a common 
axis, or of several combined into a single body. 1862 
Darwin Fertit. Orchids iv. 131 In all Orchids the labellum 
. -assumies its usual position as the lower lip, by the twisting 
of the ovarium. ' 

Ovary (o'vari), sb. [ad. mod.L. ovart-nm: 
see prec. In F. ovatre masc. (1690 Furetiére).] 

1. Anat.and Zool. The female organ of reproduc- 
tion in animals, in which ova or eggs are produced. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ef. ut. xxviii. (ed. 3) 225 The 
ovary Gr part where the white involveth it, is in the second 
region of the matrix. 1677 H. Sampson in “Add. Trans. 
XII. roor The right Testicle or Ovary was but small. 1774 
Gotpsm. Wat. //ist. (1776) VII. 42 ‘The organs of generation 
.. consist in each muscle of two ovaries, which are the 
female part of its furniture. 1840 E, Witson Anat. Vade 
As. (1842) 539 The Ovaries are two oblong flattened and 
oval bodies of a whitish colour, situated in the posterior 
layer of peritoneum of the broad ligaments. 1878 Huxiry 
Phystogr. xiv. 226 The feinale bird possesses an organ termed 
the ovary, in which nucleated cells, the primitive ova, which 
correspond with the embryo cells of the plant, are developed. 

2. Bot. The organ in which the ovules of an 
angiospermous plant are produced, being the lowest 
part of the pistil in the flower, consisting of one 
or more carpels, which ultimately becoines the 
fruit or seed-vessel ; the germen. 

When separate from the calyx, it is termed a superfor 
ovary; when adherent to the calyx, an inferior ovary, 

1744 J. WiLson Sywofs. Brit. P/., Bot. Dict., Ovary,is the 
rudiment of fruit. 1785 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. i. 25 The 
Pistil. .is divided into. .the swollen base with three blunted 
angles, called the Germ or Ovary,..the Style,..the Stigma. 
1835 LinpLey /atrod. Bot. (1848) 1. 363. 1872 Oriver Ldes, 
Sot. 1. ili. 23 The ovary contains a minute seed-bud, the 
ovule 

3. fig. 

1849 SEARS Aegencrat, 1.v. (1859) 42 There is a sensuous 
nature which includes the ovaries of the worst of vices. 

+Orvary, a. Obs. [lrroneous for L. ovdlis, 
Ova @.2] Of or pertaining to an ovation. 

@1682 Sir T. Browne Tracts ii. (1683) 91 Their honorary 
Crowns triumphal, ovary, civical, obsidional, had little of 
Flowers in them. 

Ovate (p-vet), 5d. [f. an assumed Latin plural 
Ovalés, representing Ovareis, vd/és, soothsayers, 
prophets, mentioned by Strabo, along with Apuida 
‘Druids’, and Bapdo ‘ Bards’, as a third order in 
the Gaulish hierarchy. Cf. KuHAGEs.] 

A term used as the English equivalent of Welsh 
ofydd, now applied to an Eisteddfodic graduate of 
a third order, beside ‘bard’ and ‘druid’; the name 
and its application being artificially affliated to 
those of the Gaulish Ovarets mentioned by Strabo. 

Note, Ovarets was Strabo's Greek transliteration of the 
Proto-celtic *va/ezs (Stokes), pl. of *vat/s (or "zatis) ‘sooth- 
sayer, prophet’ = L. vét7s, Olr. faith, mod. Ir. and Gael. 
Ofydd occurs in Middle Welsh as a second element 
in some compounds, where it appears to have the sense of 
‘lord’ (app. for ddofydd, mutated form of dofyddt). It is 
also the Welsh form, in 14th c, bards, of the proper name 
Ovid. It has no connexion, etymological or historical, with 
ovarers, The imaginary connexion appears first in Henry 
Rowlands in 1723. From himit was taken up by Edward 
Williams (Iolo Morgannwg) and W. Owen (Pughe) who 
introduced ovate as the English equivalent, 1792-4. 

1723 H. Rowtanps Alona Antiqua 65 Different Classes 
and Fraternities, which, as Strabo (lib. iv) reckons, were 
three, that is ApuiSac, Drwdau or Drudion; Ovarets, Offwyr 


1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., 


OVATE. 


or Offyddion; and BapSoi Beirdd. Ammianus Marcellinus 
(lib. xv) gives the same reckoning..' inchoata per Bardos, 
Euvates, & Druidas’,#.¢... begun and set by Bards, Euvates, 
and Druids. — /é¢d. Of these, says Strabo, the Fanti were 
Singers; the Oxuvates, Priests and Physiologers; and the 
Druids to Physiology added Ethicks and Moral Learning. 
Ibid. 251 Their Ovates, so call’d by Strabo and Ammianus 


Marcellinus,..must express some Name they had at that. 


Time on one of their Orders, sounding like Ovydd or Offydd. 
1792 W. Owen (PuGHE) Eleg. Liywarc Hen, Introd. xiii, 
Bardd, Ovydd, a Derwydd= Bard, Ovate, and Druid. 1794 
E. Wintiams Poens 1}. 230 There are three orders of the 
Primitive Bards. — The Axding Bard, or Primitive Bard 
positive..: the Ovate (or Euvate..) whose avocation it is to 
act on the principles of inventive genius; and the Druid 
[etc.}. 1834 Prancné Brit. Costume 11 Lhe Priesthood. .was 
divided into three orders. ‘The Druids, the Bards, and the 
Ovates...The Ovate or Ovydd, professing astronomy, 
medicine, &c., wore green, the symbol of learning. 1877 
Ruys Lect. Welsh Philol. vi. 314 Ofydd..is defined to be 
an Eisteddfodic graduate who is neither bard nor druid, 
and translated into ovate. 

Ovate (duvet), a Chiefly Var. /7ist. [ad.L. 
dvat-us egg-shaped, f. dv-2m egg: see -ATE 2.] 

1, Egg-shaped. a. In reference to a solid body. 

1775 J. Jenxinson Brit. P72. 113 The fruit is a hard, ovate, 
fleshy berry. 1807 J. E. Switn Phys. Bot. 114 Root .. 
growing with an ovate juicy bull on the top of a dry wall. 
1816 W. Saitu Strata Jdeut. 8 Ovate Echini.. may be 
found anywhere on the surface of Upper Chalk. 1874 
Cooke Fungi 62 Pear-shaped or ovate asci. 

b. In reference to a superficial figure. 

1760 J. LEE /utrod. Bot. 1. xiv. (1765) 36 Ovate, Egg-shaped. 
Note, Ovate is used to express an elliptical Figure, when 
it is broader at one End than the other; and.. Quad for the 
same Figure, when the Ends are alike. 1825 Greenhouse 
Comp. 1. 65 Long ovate leaves. 1828 Srark £len. Nat. 
Hist. ¥. 337 Legs short, covered with ovate scales. 1880 
Gray Struct. Bot. iii. § 4 (ed. 6) 95 Ovate, when the outline 
of leaf-blades is like a section of a hen’s-egg lengthwise. 

2. In combination with another adj., indicating 
a modification of the form denoted by the latter, 
inclining to ovate: as ovale-acuminale, -conical, 
-cordate, -cuneate, -deltoid, -elliptic, -lanceolaie, 
-oblong, -votundale, -serraled, -triangular, cte. 

1819 Pantologia, Ovate-lanceolate leaf, between these two 
forms, but inclining to the latter. /é/d., Ovate-snbulate 
capsule, between ovate and awl-shaped, but most tending to 
the latter. /ézd., Ovate-oblong. 1845 Ltnptry Sch. Bot, v. 
(1858) 67 Lower leaflets ovate-cuneate, 1847 W. E. STEELE 
Field Bot. 199 Fruit ovate-acuminate, as long as the lanceo- 
late scales. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 268 Leayes..sesstle, 
ovate-rotundate or oblong. ‘ 

Hence Ovately adv., in an ovate way, with an 
ovate form; = ovate-, ovato-. 

1865 Reader No. 145. 408/3 Ovately dolichocephalic. 

O-vate, 2.) rave. [f. OvaTE a.: see -aATE3,] 
trans. Yo render ovate. 

1878 Fraser's Mag. XVI}. 128 A sphere flattened by 
gravity and other reststance, and ovated by the forward 
movement, , 

Ova‘te, v.2 journalistic. [repr. L. ovd-rve to exult, 
rejoice, celebrate an ovation; but prob. immed, 


from ovation: cf. orate.) tras. Togivea popular © 


ovation to; to greet with public applause. 

1864 Sat.ain Daily Tel. 24 May, As to the manner in which 
Garibaldi might be ‘ovated’ here [America]. 1870 [see 
Ovator]. 1890 Sat. Rev. 3 May 521/1 Mr. Stanley returned 
to England, and was ‘ ovated’ at Dover. 

+Ova‘ted, a. Obs. [-Ep1.] = OvatTE a. 

1752 Sin J. Hite Hist. Anz. 566 The head ts large, 
and of a kind of ovated figure, large and broad at the temples, 
and smaller to the mouth. ¢1755 GarRDEN in PAzl. Trans, 
LI. 930 The leaves are ovated. 

+ Ovartic, a. Obs. rare—°,  {irreg, f. L. dv-ze72.] 

1623 CocKERAM, Oxatike season, the time when Hens lay, 

Ovation (ove-fon), 56.1 [ad. L. ovdtion-em, 
lit. rejoicing, n. of action f. ovare to exult, rejoice. ] 

1. Rom. Hist. A lesser triumph characterized by 
less imposing ceremonies than the triumph proper, 
and granted to a commander for achievements con- 
sidered insufficient to entitle him to the distinction 
of the latter. Also, allusively. 

1533 BeLttenpen Livy ty. (1822) 367 The triumphe wes 
denyit to him; yit becaus he put away the schame and dis- 
honoure that fell afore be necligence of Sempronius, he gat 
the loving of ovacioun. 1579-80 Nortn Plutarch (1676) 265 
At the second ‘Triumph called the Ovation, he onely sacri- 
ficed a Mutton, which the Romans call in their tongue 
Ovem, and therefore it was called Ovation. 1682 Sir T, 
Browne Chr. Mor. 1. § 2 Rest not in an Ovation, but a 
Triumph over thy Passions. 1770 LanGuorne Plutarch (1879) 
}, 348/1 When a general, without fighting, gained his point 
by treaty and the force of persuasion, the law decreed him 
this honour, called ovation, which had.. more of the appear- 
ance of a festival than of war. 1841 Brewster Jfart. Sc. 
ul. iv, (1856) 112 His was the unpretending ovation of success, 
not the ostentatious triumph of ambition. 1842 ARNoLD 
Hist. Rome (1846) IE. xlvi. 322 He entered Rome with the 
ceremony of an ovation, walking on foot according to the 
rule, instead of being drawn ina chariot in kingly state, as 
in the proper triumph, 

+2. Exultation. Oés. 

1649 Lovetace /oeims 122 When his fair Murdresse shall 
not gain one groan, And He expire ev’n in Ovation. 1659 
Hammonp Ox Ps. xc. Paraphr. 453 We may have some 
matter of ovation and rejoycing. 1710 T. FuLtER Pharm. 
Extemp. 117 Wt operates primarily..upon the Stomach.. 
raising up the Spirits into a kind of Ovation. 1818 M1tMan 
Samor 306 And bounds in wild ovation down the vale. 

3. transf. An enthusiastic reception byan assembly 


or concotrse of people with spontancous acclama- 
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| tions and expressions of popularity; a burst of 
| enthusiastic applause. 
| 183x Soutury in QO. Rev. XLIV. 299 Gale Jones the 
veteran seditionist, whom Sir Francis Burdett so unkindly 
disappointed of an ovation in the year 1812. 1847 //dustr. 
Lond. News 10 July 27/1 The ovations to the artists..were 
highly complimentary, 1860 Frovpe //ist. Eng. VI. 87 
He [Pole) still clung to his conviction that..he had but 
himself to set his foot upon the shore to be received with an 
ovation, 1885 Durham Univ. Jral.27 June 132 Dr. Stainer 
received the ovation tbat was his due. : 

Hence Ovation wv. collog., trans. to give an 
enthusiastic reception to; Ova‘tional a., of or 
pertaining to an (ancient Roman) ovation; Ova‘- 
tionary a., of the nature of an ovation. 

1894 Punch 26 May 245/1 Druriolanus, watching the pro- 
ceedings from a stall, ,. was of course recognised, and 
ovationed, 1868 Mitman St. Pazl’s xviii. 474 Before their 
ovational pomps. 1893 J. H. Turner //ist. Brighouse 241 
Charles ., received an ovationary welcome as king. 

+ Ova‘tion, sé.2 Obs. rare. [f. L. dvum egg] 
| 1656 Brount Glossogr., Ovation, the season when hens lay 
| eggs, or a laying of eggs. 
| Ovato- (ovéeto), combining advb. form of L. 
| ovat-us OVATE, used in same sense as ‘ovately’, 

‘ovate-’, as ovato-acuminate, -conical, -cordate, 

-delloid, -ellipsoidal, -globose, -lanceolate, -oblong, 

-orbicular, -pyriform, -quadrangular, -rotundale, 

-triangular, etc. 

1752 Sin J. Huw /list. Anim. 284 The body of tbe 
Ostracton is of an odd figure. .it is oval, or ovato-oblong; or, 
finally, ovato-quadrangular, or approaching to conic. 1785 
Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxvi. (1794) 400 The leaves are 
ovato-cordate or egg-shaped. 1838 Basincton in Proc. 
Berw, Nat, Cinb 1. No. 6 177 Leaves ovato-triangular, 
unequally sinuato-dentate. 1852 Dana Crvst. 1. 95 Horns 
ovato-lanceolate, acute, entire, 1882 Nature XXV. 572 
Ovato-acuminate implements, scrapers, flakes and nuclei. 

Ova‘tor. [agent-n. in L. form from ovdre: see 
OvatE v.2] +a. Rom. Hist. One who receives 
an ovation (0és.). b. codlog. One who takes pait 
in a spontancons enthusiastic welcome. 

1661 Morcan Sh. Gentry tu. iv. 35 The Triumpher had 
a Lawrel crown, the Ovator one of Fir, being different in 
their pomp. 1870 Even. Standard 22 Oct., The probable 
termination of the scene by a grand pyrotechnic display, in 
which ovators and ovated would alike be grilled alive on 
the rails of the flaming station. 

Ovelty, variant form of OwELty, equality. 

+O:-vemest, 2. szper/. Obs. Forms: a, 1-3 
ufemest, 3 uuemest, -mast, 5 umast, 6 umest, 
owmest. 8. 3-4 0vemest, 4-5 ovemast, omast, 
omest, omyst. [OEF. efemest, superl. of ufera, 
-re, comp. (also yfera, 7/(e)mest), OVER a.; f. root 
uf- in adv. far above, from above, ufe-weard up- 
lying, top-, = Goth. #f‘ beneath’, in comb. ‘ from 
beneath’, ‘up-’. For the later change to ove-, cf. 
OveER a.) Highest, upmost, uppermost, topmost, 

a, ¢1ooo ExFrRic //om. If.76 On midne dxz bid seo sunne 
on dam ufemestum ryne stigende. c1200 Trin. Coll. Hom, 
219 Pe huuemeste bou of be treuwe springed of the nebe- 
meste rote...Alse pe uuemeste bou is sib be nebemeste rote. 
az225 Ancr. R. 328 Heo..dod an alre vuemeste {v. » uue- 
maste] on viterokes al to torene. c14z5§ Wyntoun Crow. 
vnt. xxxt. 48 Endlang the wode war wayis twa; The Erle 
in the umast lay off tha. 1535 Lynprsay Sat. 3900 Thay 
salbe..denudit, Baith of cors present, cow, and umest claith. 

B. cxrz90 St. AVichael 414 in S. Eng. Leg. ¥. 311 Pe Oue- 
meste is be viz3tte heouene. 13.. Alinor Poems fr. Vernon 
ATS. xxxviii. 815 And sebben be ouemaste Bayle Bi-tokneb 
hire holy sposayle. ¢1430 drt Noméryng 3 Write the 
nombre wherto the addicioun shalle be made in the omest 
ordre by his differences, so that the first of the lower ordre 
be vndre tbe first of the omyst ordre, and so of others. 
c1470 Henry Wadlace yt. 458 Atour a bray tbe omast [v.~ 
vpmest) pot gert fall, Brak on the ground. 


Oven (v'v’n), sé. Forms: a. 1-2 ofn, 1-3 ofen, 
(hofen), 3-6 ouen, 3- oven, (4 ouin, 4-5 oue, 
ouene, houen, 5 ovuen, oven(n)e, ovon, owen, 
5-6 ovyn(e, owyn, 6 ouuen). 8. Sc, 4-6 oyne, 
(hoyne), 6 une, 8-9 oon. ([Com. Teut.: OF. 
ofr, ofen = OLG. *ovle\n (MLG., MDuw., Du. 
oven), OHG. ovan (MLG., oven, Ger. ofex), ON. 
ofit, ogn (Sw. ugn, ONorw. ogz, Da. ovr), Goth. 
auhn-s:—OTeut. *ohio- :—pre-Teut, *zqzo-; cf. Gr. 
invds oven, furnace, also Skr. zkhd-s cooking-pot, 
orig. perh. ‘something hollowed ont’. eof(o)ne 
in Lindisf. G. must be a scribal error; Sc. oy, oon 
(pronounced 6u, iin), is like aéoon from aboven.] 


+1. A furnace. Ods, 


agoo O. E. Martyrol. 3 May 70 Pa het he sendan hi ealle 
pry on byrnendne ofn. cgs0 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. vi. 30 
Gers uel hez londes Pt todaz is & tomorgen in heofone 
(Rushw. in ofne] bid zesended. /érd. xiii. 42 And sendas 
hia we? da in ofn fyres. ¢12z00 Vices § Wir tues (1888) 73 Al 
swo is be pott de is idon on de barnende ofne. «@ 1300 
Cursor .M. 2926 Als it war a brinand ouen [v.™ ouin}. 13.. 
Minor Poens fr. Vernon MS. xxix. 93 In to the houene 
the child he caste. c1375 Sc. Leg. Saiuts xxxi. (Eugenia) 
860 {Men] put hyr in ane oyne brinande. c¢1450 AZirour 
Salnactoun 3055 The aungels sent in to the oven to confort 
the childre. 1535 CoverDaLe Song 3 Childr. 22 The kynges 
seruauntes. .ceassed not to make the ouen hote with wylde 
fyre, drye strawe, pitch & fagottes. 1642 J. Eaton /Joney-c. 
Irree Fustif. 128 The three Children of Israel cast into the 
hot fierie Oven. 1722 Sewer Hist. Quakers (1795) 1. 52 
‘The day of the Lord is coming that shall burn as an oven. 

fig.and transf. agootr. Leda’s Hist. w. xi. [ix.) (1890) 288 


OVEN. 


Peette eal bat se ofn bxre singalan costnunge asude. 1590 
SPENSER F, Q. 1. xt. 26 [The Dragon] from his wide de- 
vouring ouen sent A flake of fire. 

2. A chamber or receptacle of brick, stonework, 
or iron, for baking bread and cooking food, by 
continuous heat radiated from the walls, roof, 
or floor. Wariously distinguished as baker's, 
brick, domestic, out- (= outsidc) oven; and, with 
modern mechanical appliances, as covtinzcous, reel, 
revolving, rotary, travelling even. 

Dutch oven, (a) a large pot heated by surrounding it with 
fuel, and placing hot coals on the lid; (4) a cooking utensil 
made of sheet-metal, placed in front of a grate and heated 
by radiation and by reflection from the back of the chamber. 
t Egyptian oven, a large earthenware vessel sunk in the 
ground, and heated from the inside hy fuel which is with- 
drawn before introducing the articles to be baked. 

c1ooo /Errric E-rod. viii. 3 Hi..gabp..on bine ofnas. 
¢12z00 OnrMiN 993 Bulltedd bred Pat bakenn was» inn 
ofne. 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxii. (Laurentius) 589 He 
saw ,. In his awne hoyne..A laf quhyt as snaw. 1432- 
50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 405 Whete that is baken in an 
oue. 1477 Tintinhull Churchw, Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 
193 It, for the owyn..viij. 1486 Bk. St. Albans Bviij, A 
whyte looff..sumwat colder then it commyth owt of the 
oouen, 1513 Ld. Treas. Ace. Scot. YV. 488 ‘Yo the baxtaris 
of the greit schip for clay to make an une in the greit schip. 
c1532 Du Wes /utrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 916 To put in the 
ouuen, exfourner. 1555 Even Decades 197 Rosted or 
stewed in an ouen. 1583 Leg. Bf. St. Androis 305 Had 
careit haine heather to the oyne, Cutted off in the cruik of 
the moone. 1627 tr. Bacon's Life & Death (1650) 47 Bread 
.. which is haked in an oven thorowly heated. 1766 WEsLEY 
Frnt. 17 July, | preached..in a house as warm as an oven. 
1769 Mrs. Rarracp Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 129 Put them in 
a Dutch oven to brown. 1824 Scott St. Ronan’s ii, 1 will 
make better confections than ever cam out of his oon. 1838 
TY. Tuomson Chesm. Org. Bcdies 1030 The mean heat of a 
baker’s oven, as ascertained by M. Tillet, is 448°. 1849 
Dickens Dav. Copp. xxiv, Vl toast you some bacon in a 
bachelor’s Dutch-oven that I have got here. 

Jig. 1593 Nasne Christ's T, Wks. (Grosart) 1V. 186 
Damme vp the Ouen of your vttrance, make not such a 
bigge sound with your empty vessels. 

b. In various proverbial sayings. 

a1250 Owl & Night. 292 Pat me ne chide wip pe gidie Ne 
wip pan ofne me ne 3eonte. 1546 J. Heywoop Prov. (1867) 
69 No man will an other in the ouen seeke, Except that 
him selfe haue beene there before. 1577 {see Gare wv. 1]. 
1596 Nasue Saffron I’. 151 Of the Good-wife. .finding her 
daughter in the ouen, where she would neuer haue sought 
her, if she had not been there first her selfe. a@1677 BARROW 
Serm. YY. 394 To gape against an oven, to blow against the 
wind, to kick against the pricks. [So Du. tegen een oven- 
gapen.) 1856 REAvE JVever too late xiv, It is no use now 
I've been and gone into the same oven like a fool. 

3. A chamber, fixed or portable, for the heating 
or drying of substances in chemical, metallurgical, 
or manufacturing processes; a small furnace, kiln, 
ete. Often with defining or descriptive addition, 
as air-, anchor-, annealing-, bee-hive-, coke-, dry- 
ing-, healing-, porcelain-, proving-, lile-oveit, etc. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp., Oven, or Assaying Oven, in 
metallurgy, is the particular sort of furnace, used by the 
assayers in their operations on metals. 1823 P. Nicnoison 
Pract, Build. 360 An inclosed closet, with an iron grating, 
for the tin to stand on, called tbe Proving Oven. 1881 
Porcelain Works, Worcester 26 A china oven.. is built of 
fire bricks, 1884 F. J. Britten Hatch & Clockm. 65 The 
‘oven’ is a box made of sheet copper or iron, generally with 
a water-jacket to the bottom, the exterior of which is heated 
by a gas jet. 

4, attrib. and Comb., as oven-bal, -blast, -fork, 
-house, -keeper, -maker, -mouth, -rake, -stirrer, 
-sweeper, etc.; oven-baked (-baken), -like, -shaped 
adjs. ; oven-wese adv. and adj. Also oven-bread, 
-cake, bread or cake baked in an oven; oven-coke, 
coke obtained by heating coal in a closed retort ; 
oven-man, a man who attends to an oven; oven- 
mouth, the mouth or entrance of an oven; /ig. 
a wide or gaping mouth; oven-peel, a baker’s 
peel; oven’s-nest, the nest of the great titmouse, 
also = OVEN-BIRD (Swainson); oven-stone, a 
stone which closes the mouth of an oven; stone 
used for building ovens; oven-wood, wood for 
beating an oven, Also OVEN-BIRD, -BUILIVER. 

c1oco Ecrric Voc. in Wr..Wiilcker 127/27 Formentunt, 

*ofenbacen hlaf. 1682 Drypen Dk. of Guise iti. i, You 
*Oven-Bats, you Things so far from Souls, Like Dogs, 
you're out of Providence's Reach, 1849 Avtoun Poems, 
Schetk of Sinai iv, The dark defile is blazing Like a heated 
*oven-blast. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa i. 45 Neitber 
shall you finde many in Hea Whicb eate *ouen-bread_ 19772 
Graves Sfir, Quix. vu. ii, He might have offered us a 
bit of his *oven-cake, 1821 Comse Dr. Syntax, Wife ut 
1020 And he did such a breakfast make On new bak’d loaf 
and oven-cake. 1854 Ronatps & Rtcuarnson Chem. Technol. 
(ed. 2) 1. 117 Coke, which is much more porous and less 
dense than *oven-coke, 1611 Cotar., Feurgon, an *Quen- 
forke.. wherewith fuell is both put intoan Ouen, and stirred 
when it is (on fire) in it. c1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 670/22 
Hoc furnium, *ovenhouse. 1886 B. Harte Snowbound 26 
*Oven-like cafions in the long flanks of the niountains. 1483 
Cath. Angl, 263/1 An “Owen maker or keper, clibanaritus, 
1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain & Gi. 63 The *oven-man places 
trial pieces in different parts of the oven. 1593 Harvey 
Pierce's Super. Wks. (Grosart) Il. 231 To stoppe thy 
*Ouen-mouth with a lidde of Butter. «1845 Hoop Jo 
Grima/di ix, Thy oven-mouth, that swallow'd pies. 1660 
Hexnam Dutch Dict., Een School, ofte Oven-parl, an 
*Oven-peele to set-in bread. 1877 B.R. Major Discov. Pr. 
Henry ii. 17 Brites d’Almeida, the baker’s wife, slew with 
her oven-peel no less than seven Castilian soldiers. ¢ 1000 


a 


OVEN. 


AEcrric Voc. in Wr.- Wicker 106,39 Rotabudum, myxforce, 
uel “ofenraca. 1580 Hottysaxp 7reas. #r. Tong, Vn 
Jourgon, a makon, an Quen rake. 1865 Kincstey Herew, 
I. ii. 85 Within tbe old *oven-shaped Pict’s house. a 1835 
Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, *Oven’s nest, the nest of that very 
pretty bird (the oven-bird]. Itis otherwise.. called a pudding- 
poke's nest. 1611 Cotcr., Fourgouneur, an Quen-tender, or 
*Quen-stirrer, 1602 How Man may Chuse good Wife i. 
iii, in Hazl. Dods/ey IX. 54 Bid the cook take down the 
*oven-stone, [lest] the pies be burned. 1838 Murray's 
Hand-bk. N. Germ, 271 The cave-like excavations of Hell, 
whence oven-stone (Sierre au four) isobtained. 1580 Hotty- 
BAND Treas. Fr. Tong, Escouttion, an “Quen sweeper, 1715 
Leon Patladio's Archit. (1742) 1. 60 Their Arches round 
or *oven-wise, /6sd.63 The great Rooms are arch’d with 
a Fascia, the square ones Oven-wise. 1794 CowrerR Needless 
-!/arm 12 Oaks..tbat had once a head But now wear crests 
of *oven-wood instead. 

Oven (vv'n), v. [f. prec.] 

+1. trans. To bake in an oven. Ods. or dial, 

1685 Lintoun Green (1817) 65(E. D. D.) The first I bought 
.. Was o’ened and buttered weell. 1683 R. Hotme Armoury 
i. 293/2 A Jannock..is Ovened very soft. 

2. Yo shut up as in an oven. 

1596 NAsHE Saffron Walden Wks. (Grosart) II]. 203 One 
angle or corner..to hide hiin in.. & brickil & ouen vp his 
stinking breath. 1864 Gd. Words 100/1 Vhe earth's own 
temperature, not now radiated into the celestial spaces, 
is shut in—it is ovened, or muffled up. . 

Hence Ovened (v'v’nd), ffi. a., dial, dried up, 
shrivelled, sickly. (Halliwell.) 

1866 J. E. Brocpen /’rov. Words Lincolnsh. (E.D. D.), 
The eddish is very ovend. p 

O'ven-bird. A name given to various birds 
whieh build a domed or oven-shaped nest. 

a. Applied by ornithologists generally to the genus Furna- 
rius of the neotropical Family Dencrocolaptidz, esp. F. 
rufus. b. Locally applied to (a: the Willow Wren, in 
Norfolk also oven-£if and grouncd-cven ; (6) tbe Long-tailed 
or Bottle Titmouse, also oven-butlder and bush-oven; (c) the 
American Golden-crowned Thrush (Sefurus auricapitins). 

a182z5 Forsy Voc. £. Anglia, Oven-btrd, the long-tailed 
titmouse...The allusion is to the nest. 1848 Zoolocist V1. 
2186 Sylvia Trochilus is the ‘ oven-bird’, so called..from the 
shape of its nest. 1857 Woop /élust. Nat. Hist. 11. 259 
The oven-birds derive their name from the peculiar form of 
their nest. 1882-5 W. H. D. Apams Bird World 455 In 
the neighbourhood of the South American rivers is found the 
oven-bird, one of the Certhiidaz, or creepers, 1892 W. H. 
Hupson Nat, La Plata 63, 1 could not endure to see the 
bavoc they were making amongst the ovenbirds (Furnartus 
rufus). 1893 Advance (Chicago) 18 shad The oven-bird or 
accentor, announcing his presence with his startling song. 

Oven-builder, a local name of the Long-tailed 
Titmouse: see prec. b. 

Ovenchyma (ove'nkima). Zot. [f. L. ov-am 
egy +Gr. €yxupa infusion.} Plant tissue consist- 
ing of oval cclls, oval cellular tissue. 

1866 in Treas. Bot. 

+ Ovenon, -an, adv. and prep. Obs. Forms: 
I-3 ufenan,-on, 3 uuen-, ouenan, -on, 4 oven- 


on. (f. OF. wfan adv. from above, above + av, 
on, ON. Cf. ANOVEN (where the same elements 


are reversed) and ANoVENON.} 
A. adv, From above. 
¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. John iii. 31 Se de ufenan com se is ofer 
ealle, @ 1033 \WULFSTAN /Jom. xvi. (Napier) 97 He ded, pat 
fyr cymd ufene [37.5. Corpus ufenon). 11.. O. E. Chron. 
an. 1052 (MS. C), Seo landfyrd com ufenon and trymedon 
hig be pam strande. 
B. prep. Over and above; upon, down upon. 
ar000 Be Domes Deze 144 Ufenan eall pis. c1205 Lay. 
18090 He smat hine uuenen [¢1275 ouenon] pat hzued. 
a13z00 K. f/orn 1485 (Harl. MS.) Quen o pe sherte hue 
gurden huem wib suerde. 


Over (d"-va1), adv. Forms: a. 1-3 ofer, (1 
ofor, 3 Orm. oferr, offr), 2-7 ouer, 3- over, 
(4 ouur, ouver, owver, 4-5 ouir,-yr, -ere, -ire, 
4-6 ovir, -yr). 8B. north. Eng. and Sc. 4- ower, 
(4-5 owur, owyr, 4-6 our, oure, 6- owre). y. 
contr, 4 or, (6 ore, 7-8 o’re’, 6- o’er. The con- 
tracted form o'er (Ge1) is now poetic and rhe- 
torical. (Com. Teut.: OE. ofer adv. and prep. 
= OFris, over, OS, obar, MDu., MLG., Du., LG. 
over), OMG, obar (MG. ober), OLG. uébar prep., 
ubiri adv. (MIIG. saber, Ger. tiber, ober), ON. xfer 
adv, and prep. (Sw. éfver, 1)a. over), Goth. wfar 
prep. and adv. prefix, = Gr. bmép, Skr. upard adv. 
and prep., locative form of «para adj, ‘over, higher, 
more advanced, later’, comparative formation from 
upa, in Teut. wfa-, wf-, whence the adverbial wfax 
(see OVENAN, ANOVEN), and de-ufan, bufan, with 
the compound a-dufanx, Anove, Over was thus 


in origin an old comparative of the element ufa, 


ove, in ab-ove. Hesides its uses as a separate word, 
over- is in all the Teut. langs. an important ad- 
verbial prefix : see OvER-.] 
I. With sense Above, and related notions. 
1, Above, on high. 
The first quot. shows the adv. becoming prepositional : ‘be 
to us the brightness over ’, i.e. be the hrightness over us. 
¢1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) Ixxxix. 19 Wese us beorhtnes ofer 
blidan Drihtnes ures, a 1300 Cursor M, 21639 Ouer and 
vnder, right and left, In pis compas godd all bas left. 1819 
Byron Juan 1, cliii, Search them under, over. 
tb. Above on a page; 02 a previous page. 
1456 Sir G, Have Law Arms (S. T.S.) 33 We have our 
sene how the kirk and the cristyn faith has bene. 
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e. After hang, project, jut, lean, and the like | notion of completeness to go, come, run, take, etc.; 


(in reference to the space beneath: see OVER frep. 
1); hence e//zp¢. projecting, leaning, or bent for- 
ward and downward (quot. 1887). 

1546 Lanciey Pol. Verg. De Invent. 1. x. 77a, The 
plomline whereby the Euenes of tbe Squares bee tried 
whether they batter or hang ouer. 1780-1836 J. Mayne 
Siller Gun in Chambers Pop. Scot. Poems (1862) 132 Beneath 
yon cliff, high beetling ower, Is chaste Diana’s Maiden. 
Bower. 1859 Firzwycram Horses & Stables (1991) 1x. Ix. 
§ go1 Horses, which stand over at the knees, generally do 
so from effect of severe and constant work. 1880 C. B. 
Berry Other Side 244 The ship is so beamy that she don't 
heel over much. 1887 Mrs. Rippect Vun’'s Curse I. iv. 66 
‘The knight’s knees were a little ‘ over’, after the fashion of 
a horse that has been hard driven. fed. Don’t lean over 
too far, or you'll fall over. 

2. Above so as to cover the surface, or so as to 
affect the whole surface: with such verbs as drush, 
cover, clothe, daub, dust, furrow, paint, plaster, 
powder, rub, scribble, strew, stud, sweep, varnish. 
See also ALL OVER 1. 

¢ 1400 Maunvev. (Roxb.) viii, 29 A faire kirk allouer wbyte 
blaunched. @ 1440 Str Degvev. 1470 The floure was. .overe 
keveryd witha pal. 1567 Gude & Godlie Ball. (S.1.S.) 50 And 
war the warld..Cled ouer witb gold. a 1611 Beaum. & FL. 
Maid's Trag. 1. i, She..will..make ber maids Pluck ’em 
[flowers], and strew her over likea corse. 1667 Mitton ?. L. 
v.83 Gird the Sphear With Centric and Eccentric scribl'd 
ore. 1701 Rowe Amb. Step-moth, 1. i, Thy function too 
will varnish o’re our Aris, 1871 R. Evtis Catudlus |xiv. 293 
Wheretothe porch wox green, with soft leaves canopied over, 
1891 Lecds Mercury 27 Apr. 4/7 ‘The..sleeves studded 
thickly over with tiny silver sequins. 


ITI. With sense To or on the other side. 

3. Indicating a motion or course that passes or 
crosses above something, usually rising on one 
side and descending on the other; as fo climb, 


jump, run, flow, boil over, to look over, shoot over, 


throw something over; sometimes (b) esp. with 
the sense of passing above and beyond, instead of 
reaching or hitting, and so fy. of going beyond, 
exaggeration. 

¢ 893 K. ELrrep Ores.v. xii.§ 8 He eode to dzxre burge wealle, 
andtleah ut ofer. a12zz5 Aucr. X. 266 Nule he nout, he seid, 
wenden ouer, auh wule sitten ful ueste. c1q4o/'romp. Pare. 
43/1 Boilyn ouyr, as pottys on the fire, 1g60 Ihinte (Genev.) 
Ps. xxtit. 5 My cup runneth ouer. 1641 Frencu Déstzél. 
iL (1651) 50 Distill them..and there will come over a water 
of no small vertue, 1724 De Foe Alem. Cavalier (1840) 99 
The king..lays over his bridge. 18g: Marryat /’oacher i, 
If we were to toss him,.over the bridge. . Shall we over with 
him? .Wod. Climb over into the garden. Jump over and 
escape. There is a high wall to prevent people seeing over 
into the grounds. i 

(b) 1599 Suaks. (Jen. V, in. vii. 133 You haue shot ouer. 
1626 RK. Hanris Hezekiah’s Recov. 4 Tne Orator spake 
not over, when hee intimated that Ingratitude was a kinde 
of Unjustice. 1681 Drvpkx Sf. /rtar 1. i, They're all 
corrupted with the Gold of Garbary ‘Yo carry over, and not 
hurt the Moor. 1796 in Nicolas Disp, Ne/son (1846) VII. 
p. xxxiii, Many shot went over, but none struck us. 

4. {lence used of the latter part of the motion 
or course cescribed in 3, corresponding to the 
position in 1¢ = over the edge or brink and 
down, forward and down, as in ¢o fall, jump, throw 
oneself, push any one over (cf. over a precipice, 
Over prep. 12). Also, b. of a similar movement 
from the erect position, without reference to any 
brink, as in ¢o full, tumble, topple, knock a person, 
a vase, etc. over; and ¢. in ¢o bend, double, fold, 
turn, roll a thing over, in which the upper surface 
is turned forward (or laterally) and downward, so 
as to become the under, i. e. is turned upside down. 
To roll or turn over and over, i.e. so that each 
part of the surface in succession rolls forward and 


downward, and is alternately up and down. 

@ ¢1400 Laud Troy Bk. 5743 Ther hors fel doun and 
thei 3ede ouer, Bothe were besy up to couer. 1814 Scott 
Ld. of Isles 1. xv, For from the mountain hoar.. Loose 
crags had toppled o'er. Wed. Do not go too near the edge 
of the precipice; you might fall over. It is on the very 
brink; a very slight push would send it over. 

b. 1649 G. Danunt 7rtuarch., Fen. 1V,ccciii, One single 
Gunne, tumbles the whole towne ore. 1660 H. More Jdyst, 
God?. vit. xvii, 441 ‘Vhe leaking vessel of this mortal Body.. 
ready to sink or topple over. 1694-1826 Fall over (see Fatt. 
% 95} 1814-93 Knock over [see Knock z 13]. 1853 Kane 
Grinnell Exp. xxiv. (1856) 196 When these [ice-piles] attain 
their utmost height, ..they topple over. 

Cc. a1g48 Hart Chron., Rich. /]/ 29b, He tourned over the 
leffe, and began an order of a new life. 1662 GLanvitt Luar 
Orient, Pref. (1682) 10 If they turn o’re Libraries. 1674 R. 
Goprrry /#7. & Ab. Physic 6 \We..who have tumbled over 
so many Volumes. 1710 Appison Tatler No. 243 ? 3 He 
turned himself over hastily in his Bed. 1726 Swirt Guddiver 
u. v, Expecting every moment to..fall..and come tumbling 
over and over from the ridge to the eaves. 1807 Aled. Fru. 
XVII. 176 note, Very few..havethought it worth their while 
to tumble over the dirty pages of this publication. 1840 
LarDNeR Geom. xxii. 309 iP the curve VP were folded over 
on VP’, the point P would fall upon P’, Afod, Turn him 
over on his face. 


5. From side to side of an interjacent surface or 
space: in early use esp. said of erossing the 
surface of the sea or other water (closely akin to 3), 
a street, a common, or other defined tract; in later 
use often said merely of traversing the space or 
distanee between two places, and so adding some 


e.g. ‘ Take this over to my friend’s house’. 

c 893 K. ZELFrep Ores. 1. v. § 6 An fiscere..uneape hiene 
zenne ofer brohte. ¢117§ Lamb, Hom. 141 Sunnedei smat 
Moyses be rede see, and pe see to-eode and pet iraelisce folc 
wende ouer. ¢1330 R. BrUNNE Chron. (1810) 59 \Whan be 
erle was exiled, his sonnes tille Irland ouer. a 1400-50 
Alexander 1028 In-to be coste of Calodone he comes .him 
ouer first. 1567 MarLet Gr. Forest97 Vo sende ouer Owles 
to Athens. 1§91 SHaks. 1 Hen. V/, v. iit. 167 Ie ouer then 
to England with this newes. 167 Marvett Corr. Wks. 
1872-5 I1. 523 Whose opinion was, that be ought to be sent 
for over. 1869 Contemp. Rev. X1. 65 The Duke.. had 
asked him over. 1894 A. Rozertson Nuggets, etc. 156 My 
mother will send over every day to inquire how Miss 
McLean is. 189§ Scottish Antiqguary X. 81 He. .darted for 
tbe ford, and got over before they came up to bin, 

b. Of measurement: Across from side to side; 
in outside measurement. 

1585-6 Eart Leycestrer Corr. (Camden) 477 The breadtbe 
therot, in the narrowest place, is a mylle over. 1624 J. Pory 
in Capt. Smith Mérginia w, 142 ‘The land is not two daies 
iourny ouer in the broadest place. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le 
Blane's Trav. 279 On the West they had deserts of fifteen 
dayes over. 1663 GerBieR Counsel 69 If the Ballisters be 
two inches over, it is two shillings a doozen. 1719 De For 
Crusoe, xii, The cave..might te about twelve feet over. 
1872 Nouticdge’s Ev, Boy's Ann, 10/1 A small sixty sized 
{flower] pot, which is about three inches over. 

e. Cricket. The umpire’s call for the players to 
pass to the opposite places in the field, on a change 
of the bowling to the other end of the wicket, after 
a certain number of balls (4, 5, or 6) have bcen 
bowled from the one end. (Hence OVER 54.2 4.) 

Whe . Laws of Cricket in Grace Cricket (1891) 15 When ye 
4 Balls are bowled he {the umpire] is to call over. 1849 
Laws of Cricket in ‘ Bat’ Cricketer's Man. (1850) 59 After 
the delivery of four balls the umpire must call ‘ Over’. 

6. From one person, side, party, opinion, etc., 
to another: expressing transference or transition; 
esp. in deliver, hand, bring, make, take over, go, 
come, pass over. Give over: see GIVE v. 63. 

rs8s5 I. Waswincton tr. Wicholay's Voy. 1. ii. 2b, For- 
getting..that whiche duty & fidelity commanded him, [he} 
went ouer to the king of Spayne. 1593 Suaks. 2 Hen. W//, 
1. i. 60 [The Duchies of Anjou and Maine] shall be released 
and deliuered ouer to the King her Father. 1595 — John 
1. i. 127 And dost thou now fall ouer to my foes? 1608 
Witter Hexapla Exod. 461 So might the seruant be sold 
ouer. 1766 Gotpsm. Vic. IV. ii, The profits of my living,.. 
I made over to the orphans and widows of the clergy of our 
diocese. 1776 7'rialof Nundocomar 104/2 The balance. .is 
brought overinto this({account]. 1894 Temple Bar Mag.Cl. 
62, I made over. .every farthing of the fortune. J/od. Part 
of the auxiliary forces went over to the enemy. 


7. On the other side of something intervening, 


e.g. a sea, river, strect; hence, merely, on the 
other side of some space, at some distance. 

¢ 1330 R. Bruxxe Cron, (1810) 219 Whan Edward was 
ouere graciously and wele, He hoped haf recouere at Wige- 
more castele. 1513 DouGLas 4 ners 1. i, 22 The mouth of 
lang Tibir our forgane, 1823 Lockuart Span. Ball, Song 
of Galley vi, It is a narrow strait, I see the blue hills over. 
1845 BrowninG //ow they brought the Good News vii, Over 
by Dalhem a dome-spire sprang white. od. He has been 
over in America for some time. ; 

b. Over against (frep. fhr.): opposite to. So 
over-anenst dial., toverynentes obs. 

c 1400 Maunpvev.(Roxb.) xi. 46 Ouerynentes be forsaid well, 
es ane ymage of stane. 1517 Torkincton Pile. (1884) 19 
Over a gens the forseyd yle of Cirigo, 1526 Tinpace J/ark 
xiii. 3 As he sate on mounte olivete over agenst the temple, 
1632 Litucow 7 vav. 1v. 139 Perah is ouer against Constan- 
tinople, 1710 STEELE 7atler No. 261 ? 1 Whe Wheat-Sheaf 
over-against Tom's Coffee-house. 1855 Roxinson IViity 
Gloss., Oweranenst, over-against, opposite. 1864 Pusey 
Lect. Daniel viii. 475 It exhibits the vain tumults of men, 
and, over-against them, the calm supremacy of God. 

III. With the notion of exceeding in quantity, etc. 

8. Above or beyond the quantity named or in 
question. a. Remaining or left beyond what is 
taken. b. Present beyond the quantity in question ; 
in exccss, m addition, more. Overor under, t over 
or short: more or less. 

agoo tr. Beda's Eccl. Hist. 1. xvi. [xxvii.] (1890) 66 Eall dat 
ofer bid to lafe is to syllane, swa swa Crist larde Quod 
superest date eleemosynant: dxt ofer si and to lafe sellap 
almessan, c10so Byritfertl’s Handboc in Angtia (1885) 
VIII. 303 ayf par byd an ofer. a1340 Hamro.e Psalter 
Cant. 495 Eftere his seknes & grauntynge of life fyften 3ere 
ouyr. 1393 Jest. Ebor. (Surtees) I. 184 If there be oght 
over, 1412-20 LypcG. Chron. Troy 80b, An hundred men 
of armes them beforne, And twenty over. 1§96 Danerrt tr. 
Comines (1614) 330 At the selfe same tine within two 
moneths ouer or vnder. 1603 Sir C. Heypon Fad. Astrol. 
v. 147 To come neare to it ouer or short is commendable. 
1613 Suaks. //en, 7771, iv. ii, 151 That they may haue their 
wages, .. And something ouer to remember me by. 1657 WW. 
Ranp tr. Gassendt's Life Petresc\. 130 A certain rare Aloes 
tree, which. shot up 32 feet high. .and near half a foot over. 
1777 Macerive in Pil. Trans. LXVIII. 129 A score of 
pounds over or under making no..difference in the strength. 
1854 Dickens Hard 7.1. it, ‘The principle that two and 
two are four, and nothing over. 1856 7¥tan Alag. Dec. 499/: 
Twelve will go once in fourteen, and leave two over. 

9. Remaining or left unpaid, unsettled, or uncom- 
pleted after the time of settlement; remaining for 
the time being; left till a later time or occasion; 
esp. with remain, lie, stand, hold, leave. . 

1647 [see Hon 2. 42a). 1848 Cralc, To hte over, to remain 
unpaid, after the time when payment is due, 1852 [see 
Hotp vw 42d) 1862 Trottore Orley 1. xix. 144 The 


OVER. 


matter was allowed to stand over till after Christmas. 1884 
Mil, Engineering (ed, 3) 1. 1. 51 The front ditch. .may be 
left over, in the absence of strong enough working parties. 
+10. Beyond or in addition to what has been 
said; more than that, moreover, besides; further. 
€1380 Wycuir Sed, Wks. 111.163 Bot se we owver how pis 
synne is partid in bo Chirche. 1382 — 1 AZacc. ix. 55 Nether 
he mizte spek overe [1388 more] a word. ¢1430 Pilger. Lyf 
sVanhode 1. cxi. (1869) 58 And ouer j sey pee,.. who so hath 
[etc]. 1509 4ct 1 Hen. V//I, c. 3 And ouer, that it be 
ordeined [etc.]. 
b. So + over and besides; also OVER AND ABOVE. 

1583 Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C. um. 101 a, Ouer and 
besides, they fortified them selues sundry dayes with many 
Fortes, or trenches. 1594 R. Asnvey tr. Loys le Rey 75b, 
They had 200000 men..and ouer and besids iij hundred 
thousand harnesse of prouision. 1622 Manse tr. Aleman's 
Guzman d'Alf.i,127 And you must over and besides, allow 
her her wine into the bargaine. 

11. Beyond what is normal or proper; too much ; 
excessively; too. Cf. OVER AND ABOVE B. 2. 

Modifying adjs. and advbs., and now usually hyphened 
or combined, as over-an.xtous, overmuch: see OvVER- 28, 30. 
In Sc, and north. Eng. dial. (ower, owre) the regular word 
for ‘too’, and always written separate, as ower muckle. 

aiz2z5 Aucr. R. 86 Nis hit nout nu,..so ouer vuel ase me 
hit maked. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 36 Bot it was 
ouer litelle, in alle maner way. 13.. Cursor M, 26251 (Cott.) 
pi plight es owur vgli. 1456 Sin G. Have Law Arms 
(S. f. S.) 36 Na man suld..be our blythe, na..be our dis- 
confourt or aferde. 1470-85 Matory Arthur x. lxxxv, That 
one repenteth..for he is ouer good a knyghte to dye suche a 
shameful dethe. 1475 Paston Lett. 111. 122, 1 thynke it 
wolde be to yow ovyr erksom a labor. a1s568 AscHAM 
Scholem. 1. (Arb.) 57 It is ouer greate a ieopardie. 1625 
Bacon £ss., Delays (Arb.) 525 To teach dangers to come on, 
by ouer early Buckling towards them. 1627 E, F. Hist. 
Edw. [1 (1680) 12 Some few days pass, which seem’d o’re 
long. 1766 Forpyce Serm. Vung. Wom. (1767) 1. vii. 297 
You are over hasty in your apprehension. 1786 Burns Twa 
Dogs 140 Still it's owre true that ye hae said, Sic game is 
now owre aften play’d. 1804 Worpsw. Kitten 4 Falling 
Leaves 38-9 Over happy to be proud, Over wealthy in the 
treasure Of her own exceeding pleasure! 1868 ATKINSON 
Cleveland Gloss. s.v., He is ower fond for owght. 1874 
Biackte Sed/-Cult, 22 Be not over anxious about mere style, 
1875 Jowett Pla‘o (ed. 2) I. 93 Do you understand now 
what I mean? Not over well. 

IV. Of duration, repetition, completion, ending. 

12. Through its whole extent; to the end; from 
beginning to end: esp. with read, repeat, say, tell, 
reckon, count; with talk and chink, this passes into 
the notion of detailed consideration. 

1399 Lanct. Rich. Redeles Prol. 55 If it happe to 2owre 
honde beholde pe book onys,..And if 3e sauere sum dell, se 
it forth ouere. 1560 Daus tr. Sleédane's Com, 102 He 
toke great displeasure to reade over the whole discourse. 
bid. 231 Let the poorer sorte oftymes saye over theyr Pater 
noster. ¢1680 Doxbting Virgin in Koxb, Ball. VV.344 Stay 
and hear 't o're, before you go. 1782 Miss Burney Cecilia 
1x. x, Cecilia.. took the letter, and ran it over. 1871 R. Excis 
Catudlus \xi, 215 (203) He shall tell them, ineffable, Multi- 
tudinous, over. 1875 Jowett P/ato (ed. 2) III. 605 We 
talked the matter over. 1884 G. ALLEN PAdlistia 111. 166 
Let's talk it over and think it over. 1892 Law Times XCII. 
146/1 The indorsement was read over to her. 

b. For temporal phrases of the type ‘all the year 
over’, which partly belong here, see OVER frep. 17D. 

13. Expressing repetition. 

a. orig. over again, or with numeral ady., as 
twice or thrice over. 

c1gso Fyl of Brentford’s Test. (Ballad Soc.) 41 Pray doe 
it over again! 1596 SHaks. JJerch. V. 1. iL 309 You shall 
haue gold To pay the petty debt twenty times ouer. 1682 
Sir T. Browne Chr. Vor. in. § 25 Men would not live it 
over again. 1766 Gotpso. Vic. IV. xiv, He read it twice over. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 218 This is the old, old song 
over again. 1884 Sir W. B. Brett in Law Times Rep. 10 
May 315.2 To be verbose and tautologous, and to say the 
same thing twice over. 

b. Over in the sense ‘over again’, 

1588 Suaxs. ZL. LZ. Z. 1. i. 33, I can but say their protesta- 
tion ouer. 1592 — Kom. & Ful. 1. ii. 7 But saying ore 
what I haue said before. 1601 — Twel. N. v. i. 276 All 
those sayings, will I ouersweare. 1611 — Cyd.1. vi. 165 And 
shall make your Lord, That which heis,newo're. 1704 SwiFT 
T. Tub Apol., He had however a blotted Copy..which he 
intended to have written over with many Alterations, 1872 
H. W. Beecuer Lect. Preaching 11. 39 Perhaps he may be 
able to make himself over, 1889 Scribner's AJag. Aug. 
217/2 Old iron rails..are worked over at the rolling mills 
into crowbars and shovels [etc.]. 

ce. Over and over, over and over again, repeatedly, 
many times over. 

1598 Suaks. Jferry Wn. iii. 18, I ha told them ouer and 
ouer, they lacke no direction. 1637 Gittesrie Eng. Pop. 
Cerem. 1v. 1. 1 Vpon this string they harpe over and over 
again. 1647 R. StaryLron Fuvenal215 Let rich men do it, 
ore and oreagen. 1707 Hearne Codlect. 21 May (O. H.S.) 
II. 14 Nothing..but what has been observ’d over and over. 
@ 1860 J. A. ALEXANDER Gosfel Fesus Chr. iii. (1861) 44 He 
has over and over refused to accept God’s invitation, 1869 
FREEMAN .Vorm. Cong. I11. xii, 188 The name..appears over 
and over again. 

14. Past, gone by, finished, done with, at an end. 

[ex330 R. Braunne Chron. (1810) 282 A prophecie sais he 
salle die, & whan he is ouere, After pat day Scotlond may 
haf gode recouere.) 1611 Bisre Song Sol. ii. 11 For loe, the 
winter is past, the raine is ouer [CoverD. awaie, Geneva 
changed], and gone. 1624 Quarces Div, Poems, Fob x. 105 
O that thy Hand would hide me close.. till all thy Wrath 
were over! 1625 Bacon £ss., Anger (Arb.) 565 To looke 
backe vpon Anger, when the Fitt 1s throughly ouer. 1697 


Drvven Virg. Georg. 1. 345 Nor when the War is over,is | over this wonderful narrative. 


it Peace. 1719 De For Crusoe 1. xv, His astonishment was 
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alittle over. 1802 Mar. Epcewortu Jloral T. (1816) I. i. 
5 The ceremony of dinner is over. 1865 Barinc-GouLo 
fymn, Now the day is over, Night is drawing nigh. 1875 
Stusss C. H, 11. xiv. 149 The struggle was not yet over. 

15. In addition to the prec. senses, over is used 
idiomatically with many verbs, as Give, Pass, 
Put, THRow, WALK, etc. See these verbs, 


Over (0"va1), prep. Forms: see prec. 
same as OVER adv. with object. 

OE. ofer was const. with dative or accusative, the former 
orig. in the sense of position, the latter in that of motion to. 
‘There are however several uses of ofer in which these 
distinctions are not clear, which app. led to looseness in the 
use of the cases generally, so that in many senses either case 
was used with no apparent difference of sense, the pre- 
ponderance being in favour of the accusative] 

I. In sense above. 

1. Above, higherup than. Said either of position 
or of motion within the space above; also, after 
hang, project, jut, lean, etc.,in relation to anything 
beneath. 

¢ 888 K. AEcrrep Boeth. x). § 4 Hi wuniab nu ofer dam 
tunglum. c893— Oros. 1. iii. § 1 Der wes standende water 
ofer bam lande. crooo Sax. Leechd. 11. 38 Bred ponne 
pet heafod hider & geond ofer pet fyr. a1zz5 Ancr. KR. 
400 Ich holde her hetel sweord ouer bin heaued, c 1420 
Lypc. Assembly of Gods 1608 Ouer her heede houyd a 
culuer..whyte. ¢142z5 Cursor M. 11489 (Trin.) Ouer be 
hous stood be stern, a1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. V1 116b, 
(They] received hym with a Canapie of blewe velvet, ..and 
bare the same over hym, through the toune. c1sgo [see 
Lean v. 4]. 1676 Hosses /éiad 11. 394 The Entrails o're the 
fire they broiled. 1736 BerkeLey Discourse Wks. III. 424 
Having his house burnt over his head. 1805 Worpsw. Prelude 
vill. 95 Mountains over all, embracing all. 1821 Keats 
Jsabella xxiii, He leant..o’er the balustrade. 1864 Dasent 
Fest & Earnest (1873) |. 42 Flitting about like a petrel over 
those stormy isles. .Jfod, The upper story projects over the 
street, 

b. In various fg. uses. 

c888 K. AELrrep Soeth. xli.§ 5 (MS. B.) Ne pzxt ne secd 
pet him oferis. c897 ~—Gregory's Past. C. xvii. 108 Eower 
eze and broga sie ofer ealle eordan nietenu. @goo Ags. Ps. 
(Th.) xxxii. 18 Sy, Drihten, bin mildheortnes ofer us. c¢ 1000 
ZELFric Wu, xvi. 46 Godes yrre is ofer biz, 1549 LATIMER 
3rd Serm. bef. Edw, V1 (Arb.) 95 He loketh hye ouer the 
poore. 1§93 SHaks. Rich. //, 11. i, 258 Reproach and dis- 
solution hangeth ouer him. 1849 Macauray Hist. Eng. i. 
I. 72 A grave doubt hung over the legitimacy both of Mary 
and of Elizabeth. 1887 77ies (weekly ed.) 1 July 2/1 The 
best part proved to bea little over the heads of his audience. 

ce. Over (one’s) signature, name, etc.: with one’s 
signature, etc. subscribed to what is written. 

1857 WV. & Q. 2nd Ser. IV. 87 He says, over his own 
signature: ‘If in passing the comet [etc.]'. 1875 STEDMAN 
Victorian [Poets 261 Who relieved his eager spirit by 
incessant poetizing over the pseudonym of ‘ Spartacus’. 

+2. Toa position above. OE. (w. acc. or dat.). 

agoo Ags. Ps. (Th.) xxiii. 2 He zesette pa eorban ofer 
pere sx. c1000 ELFRIC Gram. xlvit (Z.) 274 Se be astah 
ofer heofenas. 

3. Ldiomatic use. In (or into) a position in which 
water, or the like, rises above one’s shoes, boots, 
ears, head, etc. Also fig. See also OVER SHOE. 

1503 Hawes Exam. Virt, x. 7 He must nedys into this 
water fall Ouer the heed and be drowned with all. 1530- 
1867 Over head and ears [see HEaD39b]. @1553- Over the 
ears [see Ear sé.) 1c]. azsss Puitrot Exam. & Writ, 
(Parker Soc.) 227 Now I am over the shoes: God send me 
well out! 1589 R. Harvey Pd. Perc. (1590) 8 Another .. 
puls him ouer the pumpes into the same puddle. 1591 
Suaks. Two Gent. 1. i. 24-5 He [Leander] was more then 
ouer-shooes in loue. /’aZ ‘Tis true; for you are ouer- 
bootes in loue. 
and enjoy the fulness of that delight which we have already 
stolen privately: over shoes, over boots, 1768 WESLEY 
Frul. 23 Sept. (1827) II. 336 My horse got into a ditch 
over his back in water. 1834 D. Macmittan in Hughes 
Alem, (1883) 66, Iam always over head and ears with one 
trouble or another. 

4, The spatial sense ‘above’ passes into other 
notions: the literal notion is a. combined with 
that of purpose or occupation, as in over the fire, 
a bowl, a glass; b. sunk in that of having some- 
thing under treatment, observation, or considera- 
tion, as in ¢o watch, or talk over, make merry over. 

€897 K. AELFRED Gregory's Past. C.1. 391 Mid hu micelre 
giefe ofer him wacad se Scippend & se Stihtere ealra 
gesceafta. /éid, lil. 411 Mara gefea wyrd on heofonum.. 
Sonne ofer nigon & hundnigontiz ryhtwisra. @ goo tr. 
Beda's Hist... vii. (1890) 40 pat he ofer him deadum gefege. 
c1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xix. 41 He weop ofer hiz. c 1000 
fEtrric Hom. 1. 36 Pat he symle wacol sy ofer Godes 
eowode. c1z00 77in. Coll. Hom. 31 Pe herdes..wakeden 
ouer here oref. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Fvb, That 
none may haue enuye ouer hym. 1579 Furxe Nefut, 
Rastel 735 The Lords praier..was not said ouer the sacra- 
ment. 1g9z SHaks. Row. §& Ful. in. v. 175 Vtter your 
grauitie ore a Gossips bowles. 1593 — Lucr. 421 As the 
grim lion fawneth o’er his prey. 1600 — 4. 1”, LZ. 1, ii. 139 
The poore old mau..making such pittiful dole ouer them. 
1657-83 Evetyn fest. Relig. (1850) 1. 137 The Almighty’s 
especial vigilance is over the greater societies of men,..yea, 
and over whole nature. 1711 Steere Sfect. No. 52 P 6 
When you did me the Honour to be so merry over my 
Paper. 1791 Gentl. Alag. 20/2 Those hours. .which others 
consume..over the bottle, 1811 Lapy Granvitte Lett. 
(1894) I. 29 If you had seen us..sitting over the fire with 
Mr. Hughes. 1847 Hees Fozends in C. (1851) 1. 3 Over 
this he had wasted two days. 1865 Mrs. Cartyce Le. III. 
286 We sit down to breakfast, and talk over it till eleven. 
1874 Farrar Christ 1. 408 Let us pause a moment longer 
1875 JowetT Plato III. 389 
Apt to yawn and go to sleep over any intellectual toil. 


{The 


1677 Gitrin Demonol. (1867) 80 To go on - 


i 


OVER. 


+e. With reference to, regarding, conceming, 
about (a subject of discourse, thought, feeling, etc.). 
c1o00 fEtFric Gen. xvii. 20 Ofer Ysniahel eacswilce ic 
gehirde pe. ¢1340 Hamroce /’rose Tr. 36 Thow may.. 
thynke ouer thi synnes before donne. 1535 Covervae Lez, 
xi, 46 This is the lawe ouer y® beestes and foules. — 1 Chron. 
xx, 2 He sent messaungers to comforte him ouer his father. 
II. In sense ov, pon. 

5. On the ups or outer surface of; upon: 
sometimes implying the notion of supported or rest- 
ing upon, sometimes (now more frequently) that 
of covering the surface. 

In Her. said of a charge placed upon others so as partly to 
cover them (distinguished from aéeve =on a higher part of 
the shield). Usually over adZ. 

c880 Laws of “Elfred c. 36 (Schmid) zif mon hafad spere 
ofereaxle. cgso Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xxi. 5 Sittende ofer 
[Ruskw. on, Ags. G. uppan] asal, 971 Blickl, Hom. 71 
Sittende ofor eoselan folan. /éfd¢. 79 Her ne bid forleten 
stan ofor stan. ¢1435 Yorr. Portugal 2100 Ffader, than 
have thou this ryng, I flound it over this swete thing 1592 
Suaks. Ven. & Ad. 31 Over one arm the lusty courser s rein. 
1766 Porny Heraldry v. (1787) 156 The twelfth is Azure, 
a Chief Gules over-all a Lion rampant double queued Or. 
1870 TroLtore Phineas Finw 39 Sitting with his hat low 
down over his eyes. 

6. To a position on the surface or top of, or so 
as to cover; upon (with verbs of motion). 

€897 K. AELFREO Gregory's Past. C. xlix. 383 Dzt mon 
his sweord doo ofer his hype. agootr. Geda’s Hést. 1. 1. 
(1890) 100 Nimad ze min geoc ofer eow. 971 Llickl. Hom. 
93 Ponne hie cwebab to bam dunum: ..Feallap ofor us. 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xi. 24 Se hys hus ofer stan zetiin- 
brode. ¢1470 Henry I/adlace 1. 241 A soudly courche our 
hed and nek leit fall. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comune. 353 
They had all put over their harnesse white shirtes. 1652 
C.B. Stapyiton Herodian xiv. 114 Thishit the Alexandrians 
o're the Thumbs. 1704 Cipser Careless Husb. v. ii, Throw 
my Night-Gown over me, 1861 Tesple Bar Mag. 1. 307 
Let us draw a veil over this dismal spectacle. 

b. fig. Upon, down upon, as an influence. 

agoo tr. Beda's Hist. 1. xi.[xiv.] 50 zestihtad wes pet 
yfell wrec come ofer da wibcorenan. /ééd. 1v. xxv[i]. 354 
On dinum dagum Bis wite ofer das burg ne cymed. _¢ r000 
fEcrric Hom. 1. 182 Da tacna be he worhte ofer da un- 
truman men, ¢1175 Lams. Hom. 93 De halie gast com ofer 
pa apostlas mid furene tungen, 1588 Snaxs. L. L. L. v. ii. 
278 Lord Longauill said 1 came ore his hart. 1834 Mackay 
Tubal Cain ii, But a sudden change came o’er his heart. 

+e. Up to the top of, up to. (OE.) 

¢897 K. ALFRED Gregory's Past. C. xiv. 80 Asteg ofer 
heanne munt. crooo AELFrRic Gram. xlvii. (Z.) 274 Ofer 
healice dune astih du. 

7. a. (Position) on all parts of the surface of; 
everywhere on; here and there upon. Often 
strengthened by a//, now esp. ad/ over. 

¢893 K. AELFREO Ovos. 1. vi. § 3 Ofer eall Romana rice 
seo eorbe was cwaciende & berstende. /bid. vt vii, Pa 
wear eft sibb ofer ealne Romana anwald. c1175 Las, 
Hom. 3 Pa wes hit cud ouer al pe burh. ¢ 1430 Syr Tryant. 
349 Ovyr alle the wode they hur soght, But..fonde hur 
noght. 1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 2 [He] is 
lufit and redoubtit our all the warld. 1624 Capt. Smitn 
Virginia i. 58 They..sell it all ouer the country. 172z 
De Foe Plague (Rtldg.) ro The People .. began to be 
allarm'd all over the Town. 1796 Jane Austen Pride & 
Prej. 11, xxv, The expression of heartfelt delight, diffused 
over his face. 1841 Evrninstone //ést. /ud, 1. 13 Rice is 
more or less raised all over India. 1895 Scot. Antig. X. 79 
Around the firesides of the cottages, which were studded 
over the moor, 

b. (Motion) from place to place on the surface 
of; toandfroupon; allabout; throughout. Often 


all over. 

agoo tr. Bzda’s Hist. 1 xii (1890) 128 Monigra geara 
tida ofer ealle Breotone ic flymawes. ¢ 1000 AELFrRic Exod. 
vill. 5 Aled upp ba froxas ofer eall Egipta land. 1568 
Grarton Chron. 1, 156 In the Wynter he used to ryde 
over the lande. 1600 SHaxs. A. VY. Z.1. iit 134 Heele goe 
along ore the wide world with me. 1735 SomERVILLE Chase 
11, 110 The hunter crew wide straggling o'er tbe plain! 1843 
Rusxin Mod. Paint, 1. 1. ii, § 6 406 We may range over 
Europe, from shore to shore. J/fod. They travel all over the 
country. 

e. Through every part of, all through. (Some- 
times including the notion of examination or con- 
sideration: cf. 4.) 

1647-8 CoTTERELL Davila’s Hist. Fr. (1678) 29 They might 
purposely be carefully looked over. 1773 Jounson Lefé. 
Wks. 1825 I. 321 A wild notion, which extends over marriage 
more than over any other transaction. 1830 Moore Afent. 
(1854) VI. 108 Took Miss Macdonald to see over new 
Athenzum. 1892 Mrs. Onirnant Marr. of Elinor III. 
xxxiv, 20 She would have liked to go over all his notes 
about his case. 

d. In the above senses (esp. a and b) often placed 
after its object, esp. when this is qualified by a// or 


the like. (Cf. through.) 


a1400-50 Alexander 18 Pat a3te euyn as his awyn all the 
werd ouire. c1sg0 Martowe Faust. iv. 53, I should be 
called kill-devil all the parish over. 1657 Sparrow 5é. Com. 
Prayer (1661) 164 Christ és rtsen, the usual Morning saluta- 
tion this day, all the Church over. 1675 Lond. Gaz. No. 
1039/3 This inundation is almost general Holland over. 
1795 Burns Fora’ That v, That man to man, the warld o'er, 
Shall brothers be for a’ that. 1832 Ht. Martineau Life in 
iVilds it 23 A test which holds good all the world over. 

For the corresponding use in reference to time, ‘as in all 
the year over’, in which over may be explained adverbially, 
see 17b, Even in the local use, in ‘all the world over’ and 
the like, it is difficult to separate the preposition from the 
adverb: cf. ‘you may search London over (=London from 
end to end) before you find another like it’. 


III. Above in authority, degree, amount, etc. 


at 


OVER. 


8. Above in authority, rule, or power; with sbs., 
as king, lord over; jurisdiction, rule, triumph, 
victory over; adjs., victorious over; vbs., fo reign, 
rule, triumph, appotnt or set any one over. 


¢893 K. EtrreD Oras. 1. it. § 3 Hio gesette ofer eall hyre 
tice bat nan forbyrd nere [etc.]. /ééd. 1. i. § 5 For pam 


lytlan size be hie pa ofer hie befdon. agoo tr. Beda's | 


Hyst.u. v. (1890) 108 Se ha:fde rice oferealle Breotone, /did. 
v xi [x.] 416 Paette hio onsende to dam aldormen pe ofer 
hine was. a2 goo Ags. Ps.(Th.) xvii. 48 Pa bawlo pas cynges 
de Su zesettest ofer folcum. 971 Blick Hom. 35 Gif he 
nzre sob God ofer ealle zesceafte. c1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke 
xix. 19 Beo bu ofer fif ceastra. ¢ 1200 ORMIN 590 Alls iff itt 
weere laferrdflocc Offr alle bore flockess. c1320 Cast. Love 
1110 Nou ouer be nabbe I no mihte. 1422 tr. Secreta 
Secret., Priv, Priv. 210 Show thy Victori ouer hym. 1558 
Knox First Blast (Arb.) 37, 1 will not, that a woman baue 
authority, charge or power ouer man. 1611 Bis.e Ps. xii. 
4 Who is Lord over vs? 1678 Wancey HWond. Lit. World 
Vv. it § 83. 472/2 Over this Emperour the Christians were 
Victorious in..the Battel of Lepanto. 1709 Steere & Appi- 
son Tatler No. 147 ? 3 Venus, the Deity who presides over 
Love. 1796 JANE Austen Pride & Prej. 1. xxiv, Oh that 
my dear Mother had more command over herself. 1849 
Macautay //ist. Eng. i. 1. 2 Ireland, cursed by the domina- 
tion of race over race, and of religion over religion. 1896 Laiv 
Times Rep, LUXXIMI1. 690/1 This court has no jurisdiction 
over the property in America. ; f 

9. Above or beyond in degree, quality, or action ; 
in preference to; more than. 

¢893 K. AELFRED Oros. 1. iv. § 1 loseph, se be zingst was 
..& eac gleawra ofer hi ealle. ¢897 — Gregory's Past. C. 
xvili, 132 Dat gold pe is swa deorwierde ofer eal oder 
ondweorc. a goo — Solid. i. (1902) 11 Pe anne ic lufige ofer 
walle odre ping. /éfd. 43 Hine ic lufige ofer eallum odrum 
bing. 971 Alickl. //om, 11 Lufian we urne Drihten..ofer 
ealle ofru ping. /d7¢¢. 13 [leo waes seo eadgeste ofer eall 
wifa cynn. a@1000 Ps. 1. (Cotton) 75 (Gr.) Ofer snawe self 
scinende, ¢1175 Lamb. Hom. 39 Pet pu luuie bine dnhten 
ofer bin wif, and ofer child, and ofer alle eordliche ping. 
a1300 £. £, Psalter cxviii. 103 Over hony to mi mouth ere 
bai. 1340 Ayend, 170 He ne polep pet no vyend ous uondy 
ouer oure nizte. ¢1375 Se. Leg. Saints xvi. (Wagdalena) 
472 Pane wes I fule or pe lafe. 1388 WycuiF 2 Cor. i. 8 For 
ouer maner we weren greued ouer my3t [supra virtuten), 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vu. lv. (1495) 269 Ouer all 
thynge the dyete shal be temperate. 1526 /lgr. Rae: 
(W. de W. 1531) 8b, He neuer suffreth man or woman to 
tempted, ouer that they may resyste. 1590Suaks. J/ids. N. 
1. i. 226 Ilow happy some ore othersoine can be? 1650 
Trappe Com, Dent. xvi. 10 So good-cheap is Gods service 
to us, over what it was to them. 1749 CoLtins Ode Superst. 
flighlands 155 \sut, Oh! o'er all forget not Kilda’s race. 
1796 Jane Austen Pride & Pref. 11. xxiv, I cannot help 
giving him the preference even over Wickham. 1802 
JEFFERSON A utobiog. & Writ. (Ford’sed.) VIII. 133 Virginia 
1s greatly over her due proportion of appointinents in the 
general government. 1855 Macavutay //ist. Eng. xiv. IIL. 
413 The preference given to him over English captains. 

tb. Conjunctively (by ellipsis), Above or be- 
yond what.... Obs. 

1450 Paston Lett, 1. 127 The world is changed gretely 
over it was. 1627 Saxperson Sev, (1681) I. 274 Natural 
conscience... will foie now and then ata very small matter 
in comparison over it.will do at some other times. 1644 
Mitton Arcof. (Arb.) 55 What advantage is it to be a man 
over it is to be a boy at scbool ? 

+10. In addition to, further than; besides, be- 
yond. Over this, overthat, moreover, =L, preterea. 

¢ 880 Laws of EUfred Introd. c. 32 (Schmid) Se pe god- 
geldum onsecge ofer God anne, swelte se deade. ¢883 K. 
Aicrrep Boeth, xxiii. (MS. B), Du ne wilnast nanes odres 

inges ofer ba. cr1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark vii. 12 And ofer 
ct ze ne letad hine wniz ping don his fader ode meder. 
@1350 Cursor M, 311 (Gétt.) And ouyr bat him seluen 
wroght All thinges quen pat bai war noght. ©1380 Wycctr 
Set, Wks. 111. 356 It were for to wite over pis, how popis 
3yven bes beneficis. 1413 Perley, Sowle iv. vill, (Caxton 
1483) 61 Nought only they owen this restitucion but also they 
owen ouer this for to payen hym amendys. 1509 in Willis 
& Clark Camébridge (1886) 1. 477 And ouerthat the saide 
Provost and scolers covenaunteth and bindeth theym and 
their successours. 1577-87 HotinsHEp Chron, 11. 43/2 Over 
his exact knowledge in the common lawes, he was a good 
orator. 1592 West 1st Pt. Sybol. § 103 C, And ouer this 
the said fe M. for him .. doth couenant .. that he [etc.]. 
1 2 H. Brooke Fvol of Qual. (1809) II. 114 [Fle] has 
plunged you a thousaud pounds in debt, over the large sums 
that we carried with us. 
b. So tover and besides, + over and beyond, (See 


also OVER AND Above A. 3.) 

1449 Pecocx Refr. 280 Ouer and bizonde alle pe xlviij. 
citees wip her seid suburbis, /¢¢, 281. 1533 CRANMER Let. 
in Mése. Writ. (Parker Soc.) 11. 260 Over and besides the 


amount or number). 

[¢1330 Arth. 4 Merl, 6648 To a castel .. Thennes ouer 
thre mile.] 14051n Noy. & Hist. Lett. Hen. 1V (Rolls) 1. 158, 
T have nought ylafte with me over two men. 1519 Sir T. 

Soceyn in Ellis Orig, Lett, Ser. 1. 1. 147 His realme was to 
hym six millions yerely, «nd over that, in value. 1640 
Futter Joseph's Coat (1867) 179 Had Naaman washed,. 
under or over seven times, Wout so small a matter have 
broken any squares? 1660 Suarxock Vegetables 18 By that 
means you shall gain a year in the growing, over that you 
should doe if you sowed it the next spring. 1858 KincsLry 
Prose ldylis 92 Besides several [fishes] over a pound [in 
weight, x868 M. Arnoip Sch. § Univ. Cont. 99 His 
diploma..has cost him a little over £50. 1896 Law Jtmes 
Rep. LXXIIL. 6158/1 A distance of over 700 yards. 


IV. Across (above, or on a surface). 
12. Indicating motion that passes above (some- 
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thing) on the way to the other side. Sometimes ! 
expressing only the latter part of this, asin /ad/ing 
Or jumping over a precipice, i.e. over the edge or 
brim and down. 

¢ 888 K. AEctrreD Soeth. xxxvi. § 3(MS. B) pat ic mez 
fliogan ofer bone heanhrof Pas heofones. ¢ 897 — Gregory's 
Past. C. xiii. 76 Dylas be ofer done derscold..stappe. a goo 
Ags. Ps. (Tb.) xvii. 28 Ic utgang ofer minre burge weall. 
¢ 1205 Lay. 9420 Ouer bene wal heo clumben. 1399 Lana. 
Rich. Redeles w. 82 Pey bad be browe ouere fe borde 
backewarde ichonne. 1567 Ps. Ixxix. in Gude 4 Godlie 
&. (S. Y. S.) 118 Watter, [that] fast rinnis ouer ane lin. 
1568 Grarton Chron. I. 152 He lept ouer the table and 
plucked that theefe by the heare of the head to the ground. 
16z1 SANDERSON Serva. I. 188 Like an unruly colt, that 
will over hedge and ditch. 1794 Rigging & Seamanship 
247° By the Board. Over the ship’s side. 1824 Scott Red- 
gauntlet Let. , Our guest made a motion with his glass, so 
as to pass it over the water-decanter.., and added, ‘ Over 
the water’. 1827-35 Wittis Lord /zon & Dau. 133 A winter, 
and aspring, Went overme. 1843 Fraser's AJag. XXVIII. 
230 The sun is peering over the roofs. 1852 Dickens Bleak 
fo. xviii, She turned ..and spoke to him over her shoulder 
again. 1896 .V. 4 Q. 8th Ser. IX. 160/1 The room looking 
over Nightingale Lane. 

13. From side to side of a surface or space ; 
across, to the other side of (a sea, river, boundary, 
etc.) ; from end to end of (a line), along. 

c893 K. -ELFrReD Ores. nn. iv. § 10 Pa Cirus for ofer pet 
londgemere, ofer ba ea pe hatte Araxis. 898 O. &. Chron. 
an. 896 (Parker MS.) Pa forleton hie hie, and eodon ofer 
land. ¢1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark v. 1 Da comen hi ofer pre 
szs mudan on pet rice. 1154 O. E. Chron. an. 1135 (Laud 
MS.) On bis geare for se king Henri ouer sw. ©1375 Cursor 
AT, 6957 (Fairf.) Quen [losue] passed ouere be flume iordan. 
¢1400 Maunnev. (Roxb.) vill. 32 Men gase ower a grete 
valay till anober grete mount. c1440 Prom. Parv. 372/2 
Ovyr, ultra, trans. 1697 Drvyoen Virg. Georg. wt. 315 
Thus o'er th’ Elean Plains, tby well-breath’d Horse Impels 
the flying Carr. 1775 S. J. Pratr Liberal Opin. cxxix. 
(1783) [V. 167 Gim me my daughter, I say, or I'll send you 
over the herring. ond, take my word for t. 1894 Trses 
(weekly ed.) 9 Feb. 113/2 A free pass over this company’s 
lines of railways. 1899 /?ad/ Alad/ Mag. Mar. 326 A report 
has come over the wire that [etc.]. 

+14. fg. In transgression or violation of; in con- 
travention of, contrary to. Oés. 

€893 K. /ELFren Oros. vt. xxxv. § 2 On pam dasum 
securon Brettanie Maximianus lem to casere ofer his willan. 
agoo tr. Beda's Hist. 1. xvi. (xx.] (1890) 148 Se zfter face 
from him..unrihtlice ofslexen wa:s ofer adas and treowe. 
971 Blickl. [f[om. 91 Pa ping be we zr ofor his bebod 
sedydon. 10. O. £. Chron. an. 1015 gzenam pat wif ofer 
pe cynges willan. ¢1380 Wycuir Se/. ibs. IIL. 392 Pei 

ynden hom ouver bo coinaundementis of God. 1502 Ord. 
Crysten Men (1506) 1. i. 86 We may offende our neyghbour 
in desyrynge his goodes ouer reason & ayenst Iustice. 

15. On the other side of; across (of position), 

€893 K. /ELFRED Oros. 1.1. § 12 Be norbam him ofer pa 
westenne is Cwenland. /ézd. § 23 Se dridda [lid] nordwest 
..ongean Scotland ofer Sone sas earm. a goo tr. Serda's 
Hist. \. xi. [xiv.] (1890) 50 Part hi Seaxna peode ofer pam 
szlicum dalum him on fultum gecygdon. c¢1440 Vork 
Myst. xxxiv. 65, 1 haue bene garre make Pis crosse,..Of pat 
laye ouere pe lake. ?atsoo /eblis to the Play v, When 
they were ower the wald. 1517 Torkixcton Pilgr. (1884) 
64 Ovyr the watyr on the other syd,..ys the yle of Cecyll. 
1769 Gray in Corr. w. Nicholls (1843) 92, | have a bed over 
the way offered ine at three half-crownsa night. 18z0 Krats 
St. Agnes xxxix, For o'er the southern moors [ have a home 
for thee. 1855 Macauray //ist, Eng. xxi. (1871) 11. 556 
The less warlike inembers of the [Jacobite] party [in 1696] 
could at least take off bumpers to the King over the water, 
1898 77t-Bils 3 Sept. 446/3 Ata wedding over the herring- 
pond. Afod. Our neighbours over the way. 

V. Of time. 

16. Beyond in time; aftcr. Obs. exc. dial. 

agoo O. £. Chron. an. 878 Her hiene besta:l se here on 
midne winter ofer tuelftan niht to Cippanhamme. goo tr. 
Beda’s Hist. v. vi. (1890) 402 Dact is an tid ofer midne dzxg. 
971 Blickl. Htom.93 Py feorpan daze ofor undern. ¢ 1000 
“Eceric Gen. iii. 8 fe eode on neorxena wange ofer middz3. 
1101-23 O. £. Chron. an. 1101 And se eorl syadan oddet ofer 
Sce. Michaeles ina:sse her on lande wunode. 12..Coer de. 
5949 Ovyr this ilke dayes thre Myself schal thy bane be. 
a1350 Cursor Al. 13944 (Gott.) Bi bis was time of night 
passid ouer midnight and mare. ¢1380 Wvctir IV&s. (1880) 
57 3if be salt be fonnyd it is not worthi ower bis. ¢1400 
Destr, Troy 265 Pat no tarying shuld tyde ouer a tyme set. 
1535 CovERDALE 2 Chron, x. 5 Come to me agayne ouer thre 
dayes. i/od. (Mid-Essex groom to master) ‘Sir, we shall 
want some hay over a few days.’ 


17. During, all through. 


from space. ) 
85s O. E. Chron., Her ha:pne men zrest on Sceapigze ofer 
winter swtun, ¢ K. 4EcFrep Oros. iv. x. § 10 Sippan 
he hi slog ofer ealne pone dz fleonde. ¢ 1000 Sax. Leechd. 
III, 270 ba seofon steorran pe..ofer ealne winter scinad. .. 
Ofer ealne sumor hi gad on nihtlicre tide under pissere 
eordan. crooo Ags. 7reat, Astron. in Wright Jyveat. 
Science 16 He went adune and hwilon up ofer dg and ofer 
niht. 1886 Act 49 4 50 Mict. c.44 § 13 Vhe repayment.. 
should he spread over a series of years. 1895 Law Times 
Rep. LXXII. 817/1 The case is governed by a line of 
authorities extending over a century. ; 
b. The OE. nse, in quot. 893, is sometimes ex- 
presscd in ME. and mod.Iing. by over following 


the time phrase; as in a@// the year over, the whole 


(In mod, use transf. 


day over. Cf. the corresponding local use in sense 
yd. In the temporal use, over, being appended to 


a phrase which is itself an adverbial adjunct, may 
with equal propriety be viewed as an advb.: cf. 
‘he works in the field all day’, with ‘he sings at his 
work all day over’, i.e. all day from beginning to end. 


OVER. 


€1400 Macnxpev. (Roxb.) xv. 71 He gert his men wake all 
nyght ouer [A/S. Coté. Titus C. xvi, wake all nyghte]. 
©1475 Rauf Corl3ear 330 Ane thousand, and ma, of fensabill 
men War wanderand all the nicht ouir. JZod. I remained 
the whole day over near the spot. Some persons bathe in 
the Serpentine daily all the year over. 

+18. During or in course of the (eve or night) 
preceding; on the preceding (evening or night). 
Oés. except in OVERNIGHT. 

1399 Lanci. Asch. Redeles wv. 55 Some had ysoupid with 
Symond ouere euen. ¢ 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 51 Fyrst 
sly by capon over bo ny3ght, Plump hym in water wher be 
is dy3t. €1430 Tio Cookery-bks. 20 Take fowre pounde of 
Almaundys, & ley in Water ouer eve, an blanche bem. ¢ 1500 
Lichfield Gild Ord. (E, E. T.S.) 15 The days next folloyng 
that they haue monyshion by the bell-man ouer Evyn. 1528 
Tinpace Obed. Chr. Man Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 182 Other- 
wise are we disposed .. over even, and otherwise in the 
morning: yea, sometimes altered six times in an bour. 

19. Till the end of; for a period that includes. 

1806-7 J. Beresrorp Mtseries Hum. Life (1826) vu. Ixii, 
To stay over the farce after a play. 1817 Parl. Deb. 213 It 
was agreed that the Honse sbould adjourn over to-morrow, 
it being Her Majesty's Birthday. 1845 E. Noe. Richter's 
Flower Pieces 79 If we only live over to-day. 1858 Mrs. 
Cartyce Lett, Il. 346 In case you should stay over 


Wednesday. 
+ Over, ovre, 54.1 O4s. [Com. W. Ger.: 


OE. ofer = OF ris. overa, overe (mod. Fris. over, 
I:Fris. over, ofer), MLG. over, MDu., Du. oever, 
MHG., cover, Ger. fer; ulterior relations obscure: 
see Kluge.] A border or margin; sec. of the sea 
ora river: the shore, the bank, 

Beowulf (Z.) 1371 Aér he feorh seled aldor on ofre. ¢ 1000 
“Etrric Gen. xli. 3 And hi [seofon oxan] eodon be dere ea 
ofrun. € 1000 Sax. Leechd. 11, 108 Smire mid ba ofras pier 
hit readige. ¢12z05 Lay. 8584 He ferde ut of Doure bi pe 
sx oure (c1275 ofre]. ¢1300 Huvedlok 321 And dede leden 
hire to doure, Pat standeth on pe seis oure. c¢1330 R. 

3RUNNE Chron. Wace (Rolls) 4336 Cassibola(n] was redy at 
Touere & renged his men by pe ouere. 

O-ver, 54.2, [Absolute use of OVER adv.] 

L. (nonce-use {. OVER adv. 11.) That which is 
excessive ; an excess, extreme, 

@ 1584 MonxtcomeRieE Cherrie & Sluc 435 All ouirs are repuit 
to be vyce; Ore hich, ore law, ore rasch, ore nyce [etc.]. 
Mod. Sc. A’ owres is il (i.e. All excesses are evil). 

2. An amount in excess, or remaining over; an 
extra. 

1882 Pall Alall G. 10 Oct. 3 It does not appear in the 
accounts, nor does ‘overs’, 1886 Rep. of Sec. of Treasury 
(U. S.) 180 (Cent.) In counting the remittances of bank- 
notes received for redemption during the year, there was 
found $25,528 in overs, being amounts in excess of the 
amounts claimned, and $8,246 in shorts, being amounts less 
than the amounts claimed. 

3. An act of going over or across something ; a 
leap over a fence, ete. in hunting. 

1883 Pat! Mall G. 30 July 5/: The downfall of the front 
rank at an over. 

4. Cricket. (f. Oven adz. 5 c.) The number of 
balls (four, five, or six) bowled trom either end of 
the wicket before a change is made to the other 
end; the portion of the game comprising a single 
turn of bowling from one end. 

1850 ‘ Bat’ Crick. A/an. 48 Sone clubs make it a rule to 
mark the number of ‘overs’ that each bowler gives, at the 
foot of the scoring papers. 1859 Ad/ Year Round No. 13. 
305 He caught two of the town off my first ‘over’, 1899 
iWestm. Gaz. 18 Nov. 2/3 The first alteration proposed— 
the substitution of six balls for five in an over, 

Over (60'va1), a Forms: a. 1 ufera, -e, 2-3 
ufere, 3 vuere (= uvere) (mod. dal. uvver). 
B. 3-5 ouere, 4-7 ouer, 5- over. [OE. had 
ufer(r)a, -¢, zfer(r)a, -e adj., the former of which 
survived in early ME. were, uvere (written vuere, 
uuere), for which in writing over(e was substituted 
bef. 1300. (Cf. OLIG. obaro, MHG. obere, Ger. ober, 
which represents an OTeut. *zdavo-, while the OF. 
forms repr. the types *sardzo-, *ebirdzo-.) 

Dialectally, the form _wzver (v'v9a) is still widely current 
for the adjective (see E. D. D.); so that the ME. spelling 
over(e (as in the later Layamon text for the earlier nveve)may 
originally have been only graphical, ov (or) for mv (277, vy), 
as in above, dove, love, etc. But in ME. the adj. fell 
together in use with Over- adv. in comb., from which indeed 
it cannot always be separated, many important examples 
being written either way; thus, the OF. wfera lippa, in 
mod. dial. xzwerdip, occurs in Chaucer MSS. as overte diffe 
and overlippe. This would naturally tend to level tbe pro- 
nunciation of over from u/era with that of over- from OF. 
ofer-, a result proh. completed in Standard Ing, during the 
ME, period. And this identification led furtber to the adjec- 
tival use of the adverbial prefix in other senses; e.g. 3, 4. 

Although originally itself a comparative form, over having 
no positive of its own has been in some respects treated as 
positive, and has been compared Overer Overest(so OHG. 
obardro, obarést, mod.Ger. oberer, oberst), and Overmore, 
Overmost, only the last of which is now in (occasional) use. 
See these.] ; 4 es 

1. The npper, the higher in position. 

Only attrib., prec. by ¢Ae or an equiv., and used of one of 
two things, the other being the nether, lower, or under. 
Now obs. or dial. exc. as preserved in comb., and in place- 
names of villages, f:irms, fields, etc. ae ; 

a. ¢897 K. Hireep Gregory's Past. C. Ml. 32 Done wisdom. 
dara uferrena gasta. a goo tr. Bzda's Hist. V. MU, On dam 
uferan dele das heafdes, axz25 Ancr. K. 332 Pe two 
grindstones : be nedere pet lid stille.. Pe vuere ston bitocned 
hope. ¢1275 A/ Pains of Hell 98 inO. E. Alisc. 150 Summe 
..stondeb vp to heore knean And summe to heore myd~ 


OVER. 


peyh And summe to heore vuere breyh, 1788 [see Over- 
Lip]. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk. s.v., ‘Who 
lives i’ the uvver ‘ouse now?’ 

B. a1300 Sat. People Kildare iv. in £. £. 2. (1862) 153 
Hit is at be ouir end crokid as a gaffe. a 1300 Cursor AL, 
539-40 Pe ouer fir gis man his sight, Pat ouer air of hering 
might, 1387 Trevisa /figdex (Rolls) 1. 125 Pe ouer Galilea 
and pe pee Galilea. 1398 — Barth. De P, R.w. vii. (1495) 
go In the nether partes of the body blode is blacker than in 
the ouer partes. c1450 BA. Curtasye 36 in Babees BR. 300 
Pare py brede and kerue in two, Tho ouer crust po nether fro. 
15.. Sv A. Barton xxv. in Surtees Misc. (1888) 71 He 
shoott throughe his over decke. 1526 R. Wuytrorp J/arti- 
Joge (1893) 161 Theyr ouer tethe knocked out. 1551 Ropinson 
tr. Jfore's Utop, i. v. (1895) 163 The ouer ende of the halle. 
1596 Datrymece tr. Lesdre’s Hist, Scot. 1.14 In vuir Clydis- 
dale and in nethir Clidisdale. 1610 Barroucn AZeth. Physick 
1. xxxi. (1639) 51 With your left hand lift up the over eyelid. 
1715 Pennecuik Descr. Tweeddale, etc. 13 Here stands.. 
Kommano Grange, Over and Nether. é 

b. Placed so as, or serving, to cover something 


else; upper, outer. 

Now usually written in comb., as over-garsnent, overcoat; 
see Over- 8c and the Main words. 

¢1000 Sax. Leechd. Il. 224 Pat uferre hrif. ¢ 10g0 Supfd. 
Ee Ufrie’s Voc. in Wr. Wiilcker 188/15 Ependeton, cop, wel 
hoppada, zed ufrescrud. ¢1386 [see Oversior]. 1535 Cover- 
DALE £-xod. xxviil. 25 The two shulders of the ouer body 
cote. 1598 Axzaresborough Wills (Surtees) I. 216 One paire 
of over britches. 1601 Hottanp Péiny 1. 518 The ouer rind 
or barke would be taken away. 1889 John Bull 2 Mar. 1530/1 
A skirt of black satin with over drapery of guipure lace. 

2. fig. Higher in power, authority, or station; 
upper, superior. 

In existing words usually written in comb., as over-superior, 
averlord; see OvER- 2 and the Main words. 

¢1z05 Lay. 1520 Wheder ich maze pe ufere [c 1275 ouere] 
hond habben of pan kinge. /é/d. 1289 Ah Brutus hefde pa 
ouere hond. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 5152 Pe king of west 
sex adde euere be ouere hond. ¢1485 Digdy ALyst. (1882) 
v. 300 Se that the nether parte of reason In no wyse ther-to 
Jende, than the ouer parte shall haue fre domynacion. 1570 
Satir. Poems Reform. xxiii. 90 His Kirk sall haue the 
ouer hand. 1780 Voy. to Fapan in Phil. Trans. LXX. 
App. 2 These Over Banjoses may be compared to the 
Mandarins of China... They inspect every thing. 1874 Act 
37 & 38 Vict. c. 04 § 7 No consolidation..shall..extend the 
rights or interests of any over superior. P 

3%. That is in excess or in addition; remaining 

eyond the normal amount; surplns, extra. (See 
OVER adv. 8, OVER- 19.) 

1494 Act 11 //en. VII, c. 13 The half-deal of the over 
Price of her, being above vi.s. vili.@. to be to the King. 
1832 Hr. Martineau Homes Abroad v. 74,1 am soon to 
begin building you a house atover hours, 1896 Daily News 
21 Nov. 3/3 He knew nothing about the practice. . whether 
over or spoiled copies were given to the employés. 

4. That is in excess of what is right or proper; 


too great, excessive. 

Now mostly written in comb., as over-hastiness, over- 
care: see OvER- 29 and the Main words. 

1561 Daus tr. Budlinger on Apoc. (1573) 69b, Through our 
owne ouer curiousnesse in searchyng and siftyng Gods 
workes. 1596 Datrympce tr. Lesilfe’s Hist. Scot. 1. 105 
Thair ouir haistines, and ouer bent to reuenge. 1710 E. 
Warp &rit. Hud. 38 To..cool him after two Hours 
sweating, With over Pains, and over Prating. 1758 S. 
Haywarpb Seri. xvi. 469 Occasioned by an over thirst for 
government. 18091 tr. Gaérredli’s Myst. Hush. 1V. 45 Had 
my over precautions rendered you..miserable, 1849 Ruskin 
Sev. Lamps ii. § 1. 29 Without over care as to which is 
Jargest or blackest. 

+ 5. Later, after. (In form ufera, uvere.) Obs, 

c 893 K. AELFRED Oros. 1v. v. § 2 Py les hit monn uferan 
dogore wreecce. c¢ 1000 Sax. Leechd. 111. 438 Eallum bem 
be ba stowe on uferum tidum geseod. ¢1205 Lay. 27794 

at he mihte an uuere dage[n} [c 1275 par after) 3elpen uor 
foe dede(n). 

Over, v. Also zorth.and Sc. our, ower, owre. 
[f. Over adv. Cf. L. superare.)} 

+1. ¢raxs. To make higher (in amount); to raise, 
increase. In quot. 1602 aéso/. To go to a higher 
figure (by so mtich). Oés. 

Say Supplic. of Poore Commons (E. E, T.S.) 80 Oueryng 
both fynes & rentes, beyond all reasonand conscience. 1550 
Crow.Ley Efigr. 1206 ‘lo leauye greate fines, or to ouer the 
rent. 1602 Carew Cornwall 37b, They will rather take 
bargaines, at these excessiue fines, then a tolerable improved 
rent, being in no sort willing to ouer a penny. 

2. To leap or jnmp over; to clear. 

1837 Dickens Prckw. xxix, Playing at leap-frog with the 
tombstones:..‘overing' the highest among them, one after 
the other, with the most inarvellous dexterity. 1882 Society 
28 Oct. 19/1 You never made mud pies, or played at tipcat, 
or fovered' a post. 

+ 3. To get the better of, to master. Sc. Oéds. 

1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S. T.S.) 228 A seke man 
that may nocht our himself in syk a rage and malady. /d¢d. 
271 Gif ony of thame may our his falow, be ony habilitee or 
strenthe, or suteltee. 

4. ellipi. To get over; to pass over. dial. 

1825 Jamieson s.v., ‘ He never over'd the loss of that bairn’, 
x825 Brockett JV. C. Géoss.s.v., 1'm sadly afraid she'll never 
over it. 1855 Ropinson IVAitby Gloss. s.v., ‘It ower'd 
a bit’, it ceased a little, the rain. [See E. D.D.] 


Over- is used with adverbial, prepositional, and 
adjectival forcc, in combination with sbs.; with 
adverbial and prepositional force in comb. with 
verbs; with adverbial force in combination with 
adjs., advbs., and prepositions. Its combinations 
are therefore exceedingly numerous, and, from the 
wide rangc of its meaning, very diverse in character. 
The following are the chief classes; but many 
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words have senses falling under two, three, or 
more of these, and there are individual] words in 
which the original sense of the prefix is so modified 
that it is difficnlt to assign them to any class. In 
some of its uses, moreover, over is a movable ele- 
ment, which can be prefixcd at will to almost any 
verb or adjective of suitable sense, as freely as an 
adjective can be placed before a substantive or an 
adverb before an adjective. Althongh usually 
hyphened or even written as one word, such com- 
binations are hardly dictionary facts; they are really 
syntactic combinations which make the use and 
construction of over in the particular position more 
clear and obvions. In some of these combinations, 
however, there is a closer unification of sense, and 
others have a long history which it is desirable to 
show. All] important combinations of over-, there- 
fore, including stich as occur in more than one 
sense, and all such as seem to require explanation, 
are treated as Main words in their alphabetical 
places; of the unimportant or obvious ones, ex- 
amples are here given under the classes to which 
they belong, with a few illustrations; but no 
attcmpt is made to entmerate all that have been 


used, much less all that are possible. 

Ofer. (like wfar- in Gothic, whar- and obe~ in OHG., 
obar in OS., ziber in Ger., over in Du., y/fer-, ofr-, of in ON.) 
was already in OE. used in comb. with vbs., as oferclrindban, 
ofercuman, oferdin, oferdrincan, oferlibban ; with sbs., as 
ofercaldorman, oferbrit, ofersezl, oferslop, oferwrit, oferiufu, 
oferbiternes; with adjs.,as ofergylden, oferinz#te, ofermbdiz, 
oferbltse, oferfull, ofermicel; also in advbs, formed from 
adjs., and in derivatives of phrases, as ofersélfc, oferszwisc 
from ofer s%. Many of the OE. compounds are still in use, 
but the more part failed to live into ME., and the great 
majority of existing over. combinations are of later forma- 
tion, chiefly since ¢ 1550. 

For the original stress of verbal and nominal compounds 
respectively, and later modifications, see Out-. As over is 
of two syllables, there is necessarily a subordinate stress on 
9, even in verbal compounds, where the main stress is on the 
root syllable. This rises in sense 27 to a distinct secondary 
stress, distinguishing e. g. o:ver-be'nd ‘bend too much’ from 
overbend ‘bend over’. In verse, the unstressed ove7- is 
often reduced to o'ev-, a single stressless syllable, as o’e7- 
bend, Oersha' dow; but over. with main or secondary stress 
is not properly reduced to o’ev- unless the position allows 
the stress to be retained, as in o'e:r-ena‘moured, o'er-in- 
cu'rions, e:r-assumption, oer-repletion. See senses 27-30. 

I. Over- in spatial and temporal senses, and in 
uses directly related to thesc. 

1. With verbs, or with sbs. forming vbs., in the 
sense ‘over in space, on high, above the top or 
surface of’, as OVERBRUOD, -CANOPY, -DROP, -HANG, 
-SOAR, etc. Also (4) in sense of ‘rising above, 
overtopping’, as OVER-RISE, -TOP, -TOWER; and (c) 
with the sense of position implying other notions 
of which it is a condition or element, as OVEREYE, 
OVERLOOK, OVERJoY, OVERWEEP, which see. 

The compound verb is equivalent sometimes to the simple 
vb. with ove” adv., as in OverLay, to lay (something) over; 
or, more frequently, to the simple vb. (usually intr.) with 
over prep., as in OvERHANG, to hang over (something), Ovrr- 
Lik, to lie over or above (something); but in many cases, as 
Overarcu, it is difficult or impossible to distinguish these. 

Examples: overbillow, -branch, -cap, -cluster, 
-crown, -dangle, -dome, -droop, -frown, -glint, 
~-helm, -hover, -leer, -pentise, -plumb, -spire, -stoop, 
-SUIZE, -ttp, weir rel, -wisla, -wave, etc. 

1814 CoLrripce Lett, to F. Alurray (1895) 626 Any more 
peccant thing of Froth, Noise, and Impermanence, that 
may have *overbillowed it on the restless sea of curiosity. 
1850 Mrs. Brownnc /sland xv, With trees that *overbranch 
The sea. 1839 Fraser's Alag. XX. 44 The moon, rising with 
unclouded refulgence, *overcapped the crest of eternal 
forests. 1871 B. Taytor Fans? (1875) I. itl. 60 Lo! in a 
shower Grapes that “o'ercluster Gush into must. 18.. G. 
MerepitH Poems, Lark Ascending, Like water-dimples 
down atide Where ripple ripple *overcurls. 1869 BrowNninG 
Ring & Bh. x1. 1814 Like bubble that *o’erdomes a fly, 1881 
H. James Portr. Lady xxiii, High-walled lanes, into which 
.. blossoming orchards *overdrooped and flung a perfume. 
1861 M. ArnoLtp Southern Night, There, where Gibraltar’s 
cannon’d steep *O’erfrowns the wave. 1805 W. Taytor in 
Ann. Rev. (11. 544 Like the star which “over-hovered the 
manger at Bethlehem. 1850 Mrs. BrowninG Hine of Cyprus 
ii, Cyclops’ mouth might plunge aright in, While his one 
eye “over-leered. 1631 Bratuwait Whiurzies, Gamester 42 
A broad-brim’d hat *o'erpentising his discontented looke. 
1888 Stevenson Black Arrow 189 A piece of ruinous cliff.. 
almost *overplumbed the deck. 1844 Mrs. Brownina 
Crowned & Buried iii, Altars *overstooped By meek-eyed 
Christs. 1610 Wittet Hexapla Daniel 94 Set ina plaine, 
where no hils were, that it might not be *ouertipped by them. 
1810 W. Tayior in Monthly Mag. XXX. 418 Shall..No 
golden cloud of praise *O’erwave his way ? 

b. Some yerbal compounds occtir chiefly or 
only in the pples. or germnd: cf. c. Stich are 
over-ba'nded, -being, -placed, -shrined, etc. 

a 1653 G. Danie /dy/Z ill. 89 The Lust of Tyrants (‘over- 
banded still By hooded Law) carnalls the world at Will. 
1382 Wycuir 1 Avugs vi. 18 And with cedre al the hows with 
ynforth was clothid, hauynge..grauyngis “ouerbeynge [1388 
apperynge aboue, L. eminxentes), a 1618 SYLVESTER Aysterie 
of Myst., Father 8 Over All things, not *over-plac’t. 1895 
J. W. Powett Physiogr. Processes in Nat. Geog. Monogr. 
1. i.14 The overplaced materials brought down by the floods, 
1589 Alirr. Mag. (1563) Aaviij, Standynge on a ladder, 
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*ouershryned wyth the Tyborne, a meete trone for all suche 
.. Trayters. , 

ce. So in ppl, adjs. and ybl. sbs., as OVERIANG- 
ING, -SHADED, over-aw'ning, -beetling, -bellying, 
-boding, -curling, -greeting, -jutling, -pending, 
-sheluing, -swinging, etc. (These may be formed 
to any extent.) 

18or Soutney Thalaba xu. xiii, Above the depth four 
“over-awning wings..Bore up a little car. 1854 H. Miter 
Sch. & Schm, iv. (1857) 78 A small stream came pattering.. 
from the *over-beetling precipice above. 1895 REYNoLDs in 
Expositor Nov. 336 The strange and *overboding sense of 
man’s life after death. 1895 J. Muir in Century AZag. June 
238/2 [Snow] in massive *overcurling cornices. 1799 H. 
Gurney Cupid & Psyche xiv. 31 From that “o’erjutting crag. 
1812 Anne PLumrtre tr. Lichtenstern's Trav. 1. 132 It pre- 
sents theappearance of ahighsunken *overshelving wall. 1859 
Dickens 7. Pwo Cities vi, Under the *over-swinging lamps. 

d. with sbs., in sense ‘situated above’ or ‘ higher’; 
also, ‘the upper’ of two (or more) things: = Over 
a. 1: as OVERBRIDGE, -BROW, -CHEEK ; So o'verco.rd, 
-dey:house, -half, -park, -pool, -world. 

1513-14 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 663, j long Roppe 
for the kyln, ilijs., et j “overcorde, ijd, 1421-2 Zdid. 303 Pro 
cariacione feni ad le *Overdeyhous, iiijs. ¢14s0 Mzrour 
Saluacioun 1463 On the *overhalf the Arche the watere no 
ferthere ranne. 1533 in Weaver /Ved/s Wills (1890) 205 
Keper of his *overparke. 1535 CovERDALE /sa. xxxvi. 2 By 
the condite of the “ouerpole. 1858 SEArs A ¢hanasia mi. ix. 
325 They [primitive men] believed there was an *overworld 
where God resided in space, and an underworld where all 
departed spirits we:e gathered together. 

e. In transferred senses of ‘higher, upper’, e. g. 
in pitch, as OVERBLow v., OVERSOUND, OVERTONE. 

2. With the sense ‘above in power, anthority, 
rank, station’. In verbs, as OVERGOVERN, -LEAD, 
-LORD, -MASTER, -RULE, -SWAY, etc. q.v. 5 SO o:ver~ 
comma'nd, -o-rider, etc. 

a1600 Hooker £ccZ. Pol, vin. ii. § 3 There is no higher 
nor greater that can in those causes 7over-command them. 
1839 Baitey Festus (1852) 521 May He who “over-orders all, 
Speed thee upon thy quest ! ; 

b. So in sbs. and adjs., derived from or related 
to vbs., as OVERRULE, -RULER, -RULING, -SEER, 
“SWAY, etc.; also in other sbs., in sense of ‘higher, 
superior’, as OVER-KING, OVERLORD, etc.; so o'ver'- 
cha:nter, -chief, -dignily, -god, -plol, -shepherd. 

1535 Goodly Primer Ps, xxii. (t2t/z), It is the song of David, 
committed to the *overchaunter. 1853 J. STEVENSON tr. 
Beda's Eccl. Hist. 505 1f they should come into the presence 
of their *over-chief. 1607 Day Trav. Eng. Bro. (1881) 49 
Though my humillitie (1 vow by heauen) Doth not affect 
that *ouerdignitie, 1847 Emerson Poewzs (1857) 122 Speaks 
not of self that mystic tone, But of the *Overgods alone. 
1882-3 Scnarr Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 111. 1933 he lawful 
*overshepherd [Ger. oberhirt] of the Protestants living in 
his see [Paderborn]. 

3. With the sense of inclination to one side so 
as to lean over the space beneath. In ybs., as 
OVERBEND, -BIAS, -LEAN, -SAIL 2, -WEIGH, q. V. 
Also in derived sbs. and adjs., as OVERBIAS, OVER- 
LEANING, etc. 

4. With the sense of passing across over head, 
and so ‘away, off’. In verbs, as OVERBLOW, 
-CARRY, -DRIVE, -GIVE, -GO, -PASS, etc., g.v. So 
in derived sbs. and adjs. 

5. With the sense of surmounting, passing over 
the top, or over the brim or edge. In verbs, as 
OVERCLIMB, -BOIL, -BRIM, -FLOW (q.v.), overbze' bole, 
-burrst, -well, etc. Sometimes (4) implying ‘pass- 
ing over without hitting, missing’, as OVERLEAP, 
-LOOK, -SHOOT. Also (c) fig. of surmounting or 
getting over an obstacle, an illness, a calamity, or 
the likc, as OvERcomE. b. Also in derived and 
related sbs. and adjs., as OVERFLOW, -FLOWING, 
-SIGHT, overbubbling, o-versplash, etc. 

1896 Godey's Mag. Feb. 158/1 They showed such an *over- 
bubbling of good-nature. 1856 Mrs. H. O. Conant Eng. 
Bible Transl. i. (1881) 3 Outraged humanity has *overburst 
the bounds of discreet submission, 1888 SpurGEON Se7772. in 
Voice (N. Y.) 31 May, A sort of *over-splash of the great 
fountain of mercy. 1869 Brackmore Lornza D, xix, The 
water *overwelled the edge. 


6. With the sense of motion forward and down, 
and hence of overturning, inversion. In verbs, as 
OVERBALANCE, -BEAR, -BEAT, -BLOW, -CAST, -SET, 
-THROW, -TURN, etc. So in derived sbs. and adjs., 
as OVERBEARING, -FALL, -SET, -TURN, etc. 

7. With the sense ‘down upon from above’. In 
verbs, as OVERCOME, -FALL, -GANG, -GO, -LEAP, 
-LOOK, -SEE, etc., q. Vv. 

8. With the sense ‘upon the surface generally, all 
over, so as to prevail or abound over, cover, hide’. 
In verbs, as OVERCLOUD, to cloud (a thing) over, 
cover over with cloud, OVERCLOTHE, -COVER, -GLAZE, 
-GROW, -HEAP, q.v. So overta:lin, -bepa'tch, -black, 
-blind, -cheer, -curtatn, -dark, -darken, -dash, 
-drench, -dust, -encrust, -file, fling, flower, -froth, 
Sruil, -gall, -gird, -gloss, -hurl, -husk, -ink, -lace, 
-letler, -moss, +-noind. -prick, -rust, -scaiter, -scen, 
-scourge,-scraich, -scrtbble, -sculplure. -seal, -shower, 
-stlver, -spansle, -spailer,-stain, -siud, -web, -wheal, 
-wife, -wound, etc. 
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a1851 Moir Chitd's Buriat v, That ‘the joy of grief’ (as ! *over-tempted and cast away. 1749 FirLoinc Tom Fones | 


Ossian sings) *o’erbalm’d the very air. @1657 Lovetace 
Poems (1864) 164 Me tbought she look’d all *ore-bepatcb‘d 
with stars. 1613-18 Dasie Cod/. Hist. Eng. (1626) 6 Gildas] 
“ouer-blacks them {the Britons] with such vgly deformities. 
1613 F. Roparts AXev. Gosf. 78 If self-loue and couetousnesse 
did not *ouerblind and entangle tbe menof this age. 1555-8 
Puaer sExneid 1, Bivb, His mother .. with a roset youth 
his eies and countnaunce “overcheared. 1577 Jest. 12 Patri- 
archs (1706) 52 If you be *overdarkned with wickedness. 
1589 Greene Orphariton Wks. (Grosart) X11. 70 Lina- 
ments, wherevpon this native colour was *ouerdasbt. 1590 
— Orl. Fur. Wks. (Rtldg.) 111/1, 1 stand amaz'd deep 
*over-drench'd with joy. 1606 Suaks. Tr. & Cr. un. ii 
179 And giue to dust, that is a little guilt, More laud 
then guilt “oredusted. 1632 Lirucow 77raz. x, The Hals.. 
most exquisitly *ouer-filed, and indented witb Mosaicall 
worke. 1876 Brownine Vat. Magic i, Embowered With— 
who knows what verdure, *oerfruited, *o’erflowered? 1606 
Suaxs. Tr. & Cr. v. ii. 54 Their eyes *ore-galled, with 
recourse of teares. 1641 Mitton C&, Gout. vi. (1851) 
125 When the gentle west winds shall open the fruitfull 
bosome of the eartb thus “over-girded by your imprison- 
ment. 1673 Hickerincit, Gregory Father Greybeard 145 
This realm was. .*overhurl'd witb the new modern orthodox. 
1824 Beopoes Le?. Dec. in Poems p. xxxvi, Lost to German 
and all humane learning, *o’erhusked with sweet dozing 
sloth. 1855 Browsxinc Cleon 2 The sprinkled isles, Lily on 
lily, that “o’erlace the sea. 1827 PoLt.ox Course T. vi. (1860) 
187 "O’erletter'd by the hand Of oft frequenting pilgrims. 
1610 G. FLetcuer Christ's Tri. 1. xx, Our ships so *over- 
moss t, and brands so deadly blown. ¢ 1550 Luovn 7reas. 
Health (1585) X ij, “Over noynt the burned place therewith, 
for it healeth wonderfullye. 1535 Latimer Sevon. 215¢ Sund. 
Trinity Wks. 1. 28 How hath this truth *over-rusted with 
the pope’srust? 31655 Futcer CA. Hist. vu. i. §1 *Over- 
sented with the fragrant ointment of this Prince’s memory. 
1535 CoverosLr 2 /sdras vi. 20 Whan the worlde..shalbe 
*ouersealed, then wyl 1 do these tokens. 1608 SHaKs 
Per. ww. iv. 26 Pericles.. With sighs shot through, and 
biggest tears “o'er-shower'd, Leaves Tarsus, a@ 1628 F. 
Grevit Sidney (1652) 176, 1 beheld this grave subject.. 
*over-spangled with lightnesse. 1595 SHaKs. FoAn iu. 1,236 
Our hands..besmear’d and “ouer-staind With slaughters 
pencill. 1532 More Confut. Barnes vii, Wks. 797/2 Those 
synnes onely whiche are with the pencell of daily prayer 
*ouerwyped. F 

b. So with ppl. adjs. and vbl. sbs., as OvER- 
GROWN, -GROWTH, -LAYER, -LYING, etc.; So ove7- 
noting, -wooded adjs.; o-verscri:bble sb. 

1567 Draxt Horace Bij, Correcting and perfyting them 
with *ouernotyng hand. 1890 E. Jounson Rise Christendom 
39 We may distinguish in this great palimpsest the old 
Roman Scripture from the monkish *over-scribble. 1797 
Coteripce Lime-tree Bowcr 10 ‘The roaring dell, *oer- 
wooded, narrow, deep. ; 

ec. With sbs, in the sense ' overlying, covering, 
worn over or above’, ‘upper or outer’ (cf. OVER 
a. 1b); as in OVERBODY, -CLOTH, -COAT, -DRESS, 
“GLAZE, -SHOE, etc.; So o'ver-bo-dice, -ca:pe, -cloak, 
-collar, -gaiter, -gown, -jacket, -shirt, etc.; also 
attrib. or adj., as OVERCUP. 

3470-85 [sce Over GARMENT]. 1869 Routledge’s Ev. Boy's 
Aun. 347 He wore a bright scarlet over-shirt. 1893 Avner. 
Missionary Oct. 325 Meany of the people wear cotton over- 
cloaks. 1895 Daily News 5 Feb. 6/6 The elaborate over- 
jacket of the Louis XV period. 1897 West. Gaz. 15 July 
3/2 A design demanding some skill in the arrangement of its 
overbodice. Mad. U.S. Advt., These leggings are a sort of 
overgaiter made of waterproof material 

9. With the sense of motion over a surface 
generally, so as to cover in whole or part; also of 
motion to and fro upon or all over; as in OvER- 
BLOW, -BREDE, -GANG, -GLIDE, -RIDE, -RUN, -SWEEP, 
etc. So overbrea:h, -brow'se, -circulate,-range, -tiot, 
-rush, -scour, -skim, -slur, -trail, -twist, -whisper, 
etc. Also with derived sbs. and adjs., as OVER- 
TURUST, 

3850 Browsinc Zaster Day xvii, A final belch of fire .. 
*Overbrokeallheaven. 1850 Mrs. BrowninG Soul's Travet- 
ting viii, Banks too steep To be *o'erbrowzéd by the sheep. 
1632 Litucow Trav, v. 229 That Orient maiesty arising to 
*ouercirculate the earth. 1840 BrowninG Sordello 1. 216 
Too sure to “over-riot and confound each brilliant islet 
with itself. ¢15s90 Greexe Fr. Bacon xv. 4 To scud and 
*ouer-scour the earth in poast. 128rz SuHeLLEY in Hogg 
Lrfé (1858) 1. 383 Without. .employing any kind of declama- 
tion, *overslurring, or sophistry. 1833 Trnxyson Lady of 
Shalott Poems 10 The little isle is .. *overtrailed With 
Toses. 1806 J. GRAHAME Lirds Scot. 40 Ivy close, that “over- 
twisting binds. 

10. With the sense ‘across, from side to side, to 
the other side (L. ¢rams)’; as OVERBRING, -CARVE, 
-CROSS, -DRAW, etc. So over-festoo', -lruh, -send, 
-split, etc. 

1840 Browninc Sordedlo 1.662 Thus thrall reached thrall: 
He “o'erfestooning every interval. 1599 Haktuyr Voy. L, 
un. 77 A bridge made of many barzes, *ouerlinked al together 
with two mightie cheines. 1382 Wyciir Yudg. iii. 28 The 
foordis of Jordan that *ouersenden [Vulg. transmittunt) in 
to Moab. 1593 7ell-Troth's N. ¥. Gt/t 29 Loyalty re- 
covereth a world of “oversplit infirmities. 

b. So in derived sbs. and adjs., as OVERCUT, etc. 

11. With the sense of bringing or gaining over 
to a party, opinion, etc. In verbs, as OVER- 
BRIBE, -INTREAT (-efreat), -PERSUADE, q.¥. So 
over-fo'rce, -influence, -pray, -tempt. 

1603 Drayton Har. Wars vi, 1xii, Phazbus (she said) was 
*over-forc'd by art. 1762 Life Sprat in Biogr. Dict. X. 486 
He owns himself to have been “over-influenced to it by the 
powers above. 1610 G Frercuer Christ's Vict. 1. xxvii, 
The judge might partiall be, and *over-prayed. 1643 Mutton 
Divorce 1, xiv, Lest the soul of a Christian. .should be 


xvin. ii, A small breach of friendship whicb he had been 
over-tempted to commit . 

So with derived sbs. and adjs., as OvER- 
PERSUASION, and other sbs. as + OVER-MONEY. 

12. With the sense of ‘across a boundary’; hence, 
of transgression; aS in OVERGANG, -Go, -LASH, etc. 
Also in derivatives, as OVERLASHING. 

13. With the sense ‘beyond a point or ltmit, 
farther than’; in wbs., as OVERFLY, -GO, -GROW, 
-REACH, over-cla'sp, etc. Also in derivatives, as 
OVERGOING. 

1775 Aoair Amer. nd. 310 The hunter..makes off to 
a sappling, which tbe bear by over-clasping cannot climb. 

14, With the sense as in OVERTAKE, q. v. So in 
OVERCATCH, -GET, -HALE, -HAUL, -HENT, -HIE, -NIM. 

15. With the sense as in OVERHEAR, q.v. So in 
OVERLISTEN, OVERSEE 4. 

16. With the sense ‘all through’ (something 
extended), ‘through the extent of’, ‘from begin- 
ning to end’; in vbs., as OVERLOOK, -NAME, -P.ASS, 
-READ, -VIEW, etc. 

17. With the senses ‘through’, ‘to the end of’ 
in time ; ‘to an end or issue’, ‘to extinction’ (= 
OcT- 15 b); in vbs., as OVERPASS, -RUN, -SEY ; so 
overdrea'm, -du‘re, -last, -waste. 

1818 Mitsan Savior 171 As though they bad *o’erdream'd 
The churlish winter. 1633 J. Done Hist, Septuagint 197 
But this story of Aristeus hath “overdured those flames. , 
1885-94 R. Drivces Eros & Psyche Jan. x, She begs but 
what shall well “o’erlast a day, 1603 Drayton Bar. Wars 
VL Ixxili, None regarded to maintaine the light, Which being 
*over-wasted, was gone out. 

18. With the sense ‘beyond’ in time, ‘too long’, | 
‘too late’; in vbs., as OVERBIDE, -KEEP, -LIVE, | 
-STAY, etc.; so overtarry. Jn sbs. in the sense 
‘surviving’, as o'ver-belie f, -structure. 

1843 Lytrox Last Bar, tv. iv, I have overtarried, my lord. 
1901 W.W’. Peytonin Contemp. Rev. Dec. 838 Some of them 
are over-beliefs, preserving the traditions of their great past. 

19. With the sense ‘remaining over’ or ‘in 
addition or excess’, ‘surplus’, ‘extra’; as in vb. 
OVERLEAVE; in sbs. as OVERDEAL, OVERTIME; so 
over-hours, -matter, -wages. 

1832 “Over hours [see Over a. 3]. 1887 Rocers in Con. 

temp. Rev. May 686, 1 was astonished at discovering where 
the worst cases of over-hours were. 1887 Pall Afalt G. 
5 Feb. 5/2 It contains seven pages of ‘ *over-matter' put in 
type for * Fors’ but never before published. 1856 OLMsTEo 
Slave States 103 All that they: choose to do more than this 
they are paid for..; and invariably this “over-wages is used 
by the slave for himself... Nearly all gained by overwork $5 
a month. — ; ge : 

20. With the notion of repetition, ‘over again’; 
in vbs., aS OVERACT, -HEAR, -READ, -SAY; in sbs., 
as OVERCOME, -WoRD. So overguea'th, OE. ofer- | 
cwedan, to say over again, repeat; over-fought 
ppl. adj. 

971 Blickl, Hom. 15 We bit sceolan eft ofercwepan. 1902 
Westnt. Gaz 3 Dec. 4/2 There is something of an over- 
fought battle, and a slaying of tbe slain. : 

21. With the sense of overcoming, putting down, 
or getting the better of, by the action or thtng 
expressed ; in vbs., as OVERAWE, -BRAVE, -DARE, 
-FACE, q.v.3 so overbray’, -cho*ke, -cow, -daze, 
-deave, -drowse, -fright, -lume, -notse, -stifle, -war, 
-wrestle, Soin verbal derivatives, as overcowed, etc. | 

It is possible that overburden, overcark, overload, over- 
avetgh, and the like, belong originally here, rather than to 27. | 

1876 Brackie Songs Relig. & Life 202 To *overbray The | 
voice of grave authority. 1603 Florio Jfontaigne 1. xxx. 
(1632) 1roz We have altogether *overchoked her [Nature], 
1834 PrincLe A/r. Sk. x. 312 ole, One feels oneself fairly j 
**overcowed ', and dare not even aspire to be heard. ee 
Quartes Div. Fancies u. xxxii. (1660) 64 She smiles, she 
wonders, being “overdaz’d With his bright beams, stands 
silent, stands amaz’d. 1817 Worpsw. Vernal Ode ww, To lie 
and listen—till *o’er-drowséd sense Sinks, hardly conscious 
of the influence. 1712 Suartess. Charac. (1737) 1. 88 This 
. .cou'd never have been acted by other than mean spirits, 
such as had been held in awe. and *over-frighted by the 
magi. 1794 J. Wittiaus Shrove Tuesday 3 When .. lesser 
planets Pharbus had *o’erlumed a1 CowLey Great- 
ness in Verses §& Ess. (1687) 126 No Mirth or Musick *over- 
noise your Fears. 1666 W. Bocuurst Loimoyraphia 25 
*Overstifling and weakening people with too much sweating. 
1589 Warner Add, Eng. v. xxv. Qijb, Vhechiefe and grauest 
of the Peeres, did *ouer-warred flye Into the Woods. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. 1, vii. 24 When life recover’d had the raine, 
And “over-wrestled his strong enimy. 

II. Over- in the sense of ‘over or beyond’ in 
degree or quality ; hence, of surpassing, excelling, 
exceeding, excess, 

22, With the notion of doing some action over or 
beyond another agent, of going beyond, surpassing, 
or excelling in the action denoted by the simple 
vb. In verbs, as OVERRID 2, OVERLEAP 4, OVER- 
RUN 9; soovera‘mble, -ba'ndy, -bark, -blaze, -cackle, 
-chaut, -cry. -perk, -ring, -ruff, -scream, -smite, 
“squeak, -stare, etc. 

3582 StanvuuRst /Fineis 1. (Arb.) 28 Herpalicee, sweeft 
queene, steeds strong “ouerambling. 1592 Nasue 7’. 
Penniless: D ijh, He so far outstript him in vilanious words, 
and *“ouerhandied him in bitter tearmes. 1652 ScLatFR Crz, 
Magistracy (1653) 2 The sparkling of the one, “overblazed 
the duskishnesse of the other. 1562 “Ouercakill [see Over- | 
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crow]. 1628 Smirtey Witty Fair One 1. ii, An hundred 
nightingales Shall fall down dead..For grief to be *o’er- 
chanted. 1571 GoLtoinc Calvin on Ps. xiviii. 3 That tbat 
gorgeousnesse or that loftines “overperk not Gods power. 
1604 1. M. Ant & Nightingale Civ, He walkt the chamber 
with such a pestilent Gingle, that his Spurs *ouersqueakt 
the Lawyer. 1596 Suaxs. Aferch. V7. 1. i, 27, 1 would 
*ore-stare the sternest eies tbat looke: Out-braue the heart 
most daring on tbe earth. 

b. In verbs formed on sbs., with the sense of 
surpassing in, or in the rédle of, as over-duclh. 
-micltitude; esp. in nonce-phrases, as overgospel 
the gospel, over-Macpherson Macpherson, over puppy, 
etcume ih OUur-.215 23: 

1606 SHaks. Tr. & Cr. 1. ili. 320 The seeded Pride. . must 
or now be cropt, Or shedding breed a Nursery of like euil 
To ouer-bulke vs all. 1634 Mitton Comus 731 The herds 
would over-multitude their Lords. 1647 Warp Sip. Cobler 
17 He will outlaw the Law, .. over-Gospell the Gospell. 
3735 SHERIDAN in Swift's Lett. (1768) IV. 124 My two 
puppies have. .overpuppied their puppyships. 1826 Soutney 
Let?, (1856) 1V. 17 Thisis over-Macphersoning Macpherson. 

23. In reflexive vbs., with the sense of surpassing 
oneself, i. e. one’s former or ordinary achievements, 
one’s capacity, strength, etc. ; often with the sense 
of exhausting oneself by the actton; sometimes 
merely of doing to excess or too much, as in 27: 
as OVERBLOOM itself, OVERDRINK, -EAT, -SLEEP 
oneself; so over-bow'l, over-plot, over-folk, etc. 

3886 Daily News 6 Sept. 2/4 He will *over-bowl himself 
if he is not very careful. 1748 RicHaroson Clartssa (1811) 
IV. 57, 1 have *over-plotted myself. 1853 Miss Yonce Herr 
of Redcé. xii, She has “over-polked herself in London, and 
is sent here for quiet and country air. 

24. In sense ‘more than’: with verbs, as OvER- 
BALANCE, -FILL, -MATCH, -MATE, etc.; SO over- 
compensate, -conguer,-emply’, -equal, -fil, -overcome, 
parallel, -satisfy. 

1768-74 Tucker Lf. Nat. (1834) 11. 678 A damage..which 
will be *over-compensated by its produce to the party 
sustaining it. 3602 Carew Cornwall 64b, The women 
would be verie loth to come behinde the fashion, in new- 
fanglednes .. if not in costlynes,.. which perhaps might 
*ouer-empty their husbands purses. 1726 M. Dayirs A then. 
Brit. 11. 186 Bona is “over-equall’d by Bishops Kidder and 
Ken. 1726-3: Watoron Jsle of Man (1865) 72 Shoes .. of 
such a monstrous length and bigness, that they would 
infinitely have ‘over-fitted the feet of the giants set up in 
Guild-hall, 1647 Trare Comm. Kom. viii. 37 We do *over- 
overcome, because through faith in Christ we overcome 
before we fight. 1620 Forn Linea V. (Shaks. Soc.) 68 Nor 
sball [it] euer [be] *ouer-paralleled by any age succeeding. 
1609 Br. Hatt Wo Peace w. Rome § 12 Who can abide that 
any mortall man should *ouer-satisfie God for his sinnes? 

b. So in derivatives; also in other adjs., as OVER- 
DUE, OVERFULL, 0.ver complete, o:ver-wormanly, 

1868 G. Stepnens Runic Afon, 1. 280 The alphabet thus 
inscribed being occasionally incomplete or *overcomplete. 
1682 Drypen Duke of Guise 1. iii, Such an habitual *over- 
womanly goodness. : 

25. With the sense ‘exceedingly, beyond measure, 
lavishly’. In verbs, often rendering L. szfer-, as 
OVERABOUND, -FLOURISH, -GLAD, -GRIEVE, -HIGH, 
-HOPF, -JoY, etc. In adjs., as OVERDEAR, o:ver- 
excelling, over-glo'rious. Now obs. or arch., the 
sense having usually passed into 27. 

a 1656 Be. Hate divis. World mn. i, Those *over-excelling 
glories of the good Angels. 1633 Foro 77s Pity v. v, How 
*over-glorious art thou in thy wounds, Triumphing over 
infamy and hate! 

26. With the sense ‘to a greater extent, or at 
a greater rate, than is usual, natural, or intended ; 
too far’, In verbs, as OvERACT, -BID, -BUY, 
“CARRY, -COUNT, -ENTER, -ESTEEM, -ESTIMATE, 
“HOLD, -LAUNCH, -LET, -PAY, -PRIZE, -RATE, -SELL, 
etc. In adjs., as OVERAWFUL, etc. 

27-30. With the sense ‘in or to excess, too 
much, too’. Now a leading sense of over- in 
eombination with verbs, adjectives, sttbstantives, 


and adverbs. 

In mod.Eng. very common with a negative (esp. in adjs. 
and their derivatives), as in not over-brave, not ovcr-obliging, 
‘he was not over-pleascd with the result’; in which not over- 
is said by litotes for ‘not quite enough ', ‘somewhat de- 
ficiently’: uot over-wise = rather wanting in wisdom. 

‘This sense was approached in Gothic by the adj. ufar/udls 
‘full to overflowing’, and the vb. wfarwahsian ‘to grow 
exceedingly’ (repr. Gr. vrepavéaver); it was frequent in ON,, 
expressed by @/*, of, before adjs., nouns of quality and 
action, rarer with vbs.; occasional in OHG. (uéa7e33a, 
ubartrinchan, -trenkan, ubarfulli: of. MHG. udervod). In 
OE, it occurs in many adjs., a few vbs,, and numerous 
derivative or other sbs. In OE. and the cognate langs., 
over was in true combination; its generalized use in mod. 
Eng. renders it much more a distinct element, often merely 
in syntactical combination, so that, except in a few words 
of old standing, it is usually hyphened to the word which it 
qualifies. - 

In verbs, there is a distinct secondary stress on over- whicb 
may, in case of antithesis or emphasis, become the main stress. 
Adjectives, substantives, and adverbs have normally even 
stress: o'ver-a'pt, o'ver-abste-mious, overworry, Over 
often; either stress being liable to be subordinated. ac- 
cording to the construction and emphasis. Thus, an o-ver- 
apt scholar, we think him over-apt; we want culture, 
not o'ver-culture. inthis sense, over is rarely contracted 
in verse to o'er-, and properly only where the stress can be 
retained, as in o'¢:r-ena'mioured. 


27. With verbs (or with sbs. or adjs. forming 
verbs). A few occur in UE,, e.g. oferdén, -drencan, 


OVER-. 


-drincan, -fyllan, -steman, -sprecan (some of which 
however only approach this sense, or can be other- 
wise explained). ME. added to these, a 1300, 
OVERCARK, -CHARGE (F. surcharger); @1400 
OVERHEAT, -LADE, -PRAISE, -RUN, 


over-dread, 
-sup; a1300 OvERDRIVE. In the 16th century 


they: began to abound, as OVERBLOW, -BOiL, 
-BURDEN, -BUSY, -CLOY, -CRAM, -DARE, -EAT, -FEAR, 
-GORGE, -LABOUR, -LOAD, -LOVE, -PLEASE, -REACH, 
-ROAST, -Woo, over-bake, -black, -cull, -dull, -itch. 
By 1600 it had become allowable to prefix over- 
to any vb. whose sense admitted of it, so that we 
find, besides those entered as Main words: 

al7000.ver-afflt'ct, -argue, -cherish, -chill, -cleave, 
-commend, -confute, -creed, -doze, -engage, -expect, 
-fancy, feel, fix, -gird, -grace, -grasp, -honour, 
-know, -linger, -loath, -magnify, -marl, -meddle, 
-mix, -moisten, -multiply, -nourtsh, -oblige, -pam- 
per, preface, -promise, -prove, -reward, -sauce, -s0t, 
-store, -thich, -till, -vilify,-worship, ete. 

a1S8oo o:ver-a‘gonize,-boast, -digest,-gratify,-nurse, 
-pepper, -plot, -possess, -relax, etc. 

aigoo ozer-bla'me, -book, -borrow, -bowl, -breed, 
-cultivate, -damn, -dance, -decorate, -doctrinize, 
-edit, educate, -egg, -enphasize, -enjoy, -enrich, -ex- 
aggerate, -express, -fag, fatten, -feast, -fce, flatten, 
flog, -gamble, -generalize, -gun, -hate, -horse, 
-humanise, -inflate, -influence, -insure, -Job, -kick, 
-land, -learn, -mill, -objectify, -organize, -pack, 
-peacoch, -pet, -plum, -puff, -quarter, -race, -rap- 
durize, -represent, -scare, -scrub, -slander, -staff, 
-teach, -worry, etc. 


164s Br. Hatt Remedy Discontents 69 Hee that “over- 
afflicts his body, kills a Subject. 1598 £Au/ario Lij, But 
let them not bee *ouerbaked. 1593 Nasue Christs 7. Wks, 
(Grosart) 1V. 91 Shuld 1 *ouer-blacke mine Incke, perplexe 
pale Paper..with the sadde tedious recitall? 1896 NewTon 
Dict. Birds Introd. 35 We must not *over-blame those who 
caused it. 1657-83 Evetyn //ist, Relig. (1850) I, 231 En- 
deavour that we do not *over-cherish their emotions and 
solicitudes. 1664 — Kal. Hort. Jan. in Sylva etc. (1729) 
191 Such seeds are in peril of being. .*over-chill’d and frozen, 
1616 Surri. & Marku. Country Farme 352 Take heed, 
not to *ouer-cleaue the stocks of your trees. 1605 SYLVESTER 
Du Bartas, Sonn. late Peace xxxvi, One *ouer-Creeds, 
another Creeds too-short. 1593 NAsHE Four Lett. Conf, 
Wks, (Grosart) II. 251, I do not *overcull my own workes, 
1809 Han. More Ce/eds 1. xxi. 318 Such a fear of *over- 
cultivating learning, that [etc.} 1303 R. Brunne Hand, 
Synne 5166 Holde be evene hem betwene Nat “over-drede 
ne overwene. 1597 J. Payne Royal Exch. 31 The multi- 
tude of there worcks *over dulleth and burdeneth. «@ 1680 
Cuarnock Aétrid. God (1834) I]. 127 He never *over- 
engageth himself above his ability. 1635 Br, PETERBORO’ 
in Buccleuch ATSS.1. 275 Your Lordship..might well judge 
me otherwise, if I should *over-fancy that way. 1611 
Beaum. & Fi. King & No King 1. i, You think to *ouer- 
grace me with The marriage of your sister. 1755 Alan 
No. 10. 4 Ihe drunkard, who seeks his pleasure in drink, 
*over-gratifies his appetite. 1805 NELSON 2 Jan. in Nicolas 
Disp. (1846) V1. 313 The Ventura..is *over-gunned. 1813 
WELLINGTON in Gurw. Desf. X. 77 Great care must be 
taken..not to *overhorse any [regiments]. Too many 
horses are worse than too few. 1599 SANDYS Europe Spec. 
(1632) 93 So huge a multitude of..works as in this over- 
ranke age mens finger *over-itching have produced. 1639 
Futter Holy War i. xiv. (1647) 133 Neither ignorant of 
his greatnesse, nor *over-knowing it. 1874 L. VoLLEMACHE 
in /ortn. Rev, Feb. 238 A Tesson which .. most Englishmen 
have already *overlearnt. 1642 Fuiter /Zoly & Prof. St. 
lv. i. 242 He loves not to *over-linger any in an afflicting 
hope, but speedily dispatcheth the fears or desires of his 
expecting clients. 1646 Sir ‘I. Browne Pseud. Ep. 28 
‘The Chymistes.. *overmagnifying their preparations. @ 1700 
Creech (J.), Little pleasure *overmixt with woe. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 422 It will *over-Moisten the Roots, so as 
the Wormes will eate them. @ 1656 Be. Haut Kem. Was, 
(1660) 13 Our Romanists exceed..both in *over-multiplying 
and over-magnifying of it. 1658 Osporn Adv. Son Wks. 
(1673) 80 If it be dangerous to “over-oblige a King, it is 
mortal in relation to a Free-State. 1633 Br. Hatt Occas. 
Medit. (1851) 123 Who would *over-pamper a body, for tbe 
worms? 1720. Mean Plague Pref., Wks. (1762) 233 Wrong 
notions..may sometimes “over-possess their minds, @1754 
— Fevers ii. ibid. 482 That very warmth,.becoming pre- 
judicial, by “over-relaxing the fibres, 1682 WHELER Journ. 
Greece 312 We had like to bave *over-sawe’d it [the Supper] 
with wine. @1643 J. SHute Fudgem. & Mercy (1645) 119 
Men have so *oversotted themselves, that .,they have turned 
the courses of men. 1393 Lanct. P. P2. C. vu. 429 Ich 
gloton..*ouer-sopede at my soper, 1601 Hotranp Pliny 
I. 555 Nothing 1s lesse profitable, and expedient, than to 
labor a ground exceeding much, and to *ouer-til it. 1651 
Baxter /2zf. Bapt. 345, 1 quickly found too many over- 
valuing it, and some “overvilifying it, 18.. in Afaca, Mag. 
(1880) X LI. 225 Overworked, *over-worried, Over-Croker'd, 
over-Murray'd. 1635 *Over-worship [see OvERPRAISE]. 


b. This use is often found with pa. pples., when 
the other parts of the verb occur with over- rarely 
or not at all: as in over-agitated, -answered, -as- 
sessed, -bitten, -bred, -browned, -brushed, -chafed, 
-chased, -chidden, -coached, -corned, -culled, -cum- 
bered, -delighted, -disciplined, -discounted, -dunged, 
-exacted, -exalted, -explained, -fagged, -fanied, 
-fawned, -furnished, -goaded, -handicapped, -ha- 
vassed, -helped, -hurried, -imported, -instructed, 
-todized, -listed, -mortgaged, -mucked, -pained, 
-pointed, - polished, -protracted, -provoked, eravished, 
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-represented, -restored, -retched, -rigged, -sated, 
-saturated, -scented, -seasoned, -seeded, -settled, 
-smitten, -soaked, -stalled, -stent, -stored, -stowed, 
-stuffed, -sweated, -thronged, -tippled, -tutored, 
-vexed, -withered, etc. 

1649 Br. Hatt Cases Cousc. ui. vii. 290 What is fit to be 
determined in a business so *over-agitated, 1851 Ruskin 
Stones Ven, 1. App. viii. 364 They [plates]..are *over-bitten, 
they are hastily drawn. 1659 GaupEN Tears Church Pref. 
14 *Over-bred, and too much Gentlemen. 1806 A. HUNTER 
Culina (ed. 3) 117 Take care that it be not *overbrowned. 
1561 Hottysusn fom. Afoth. 21 It is good for the stomake 
that is *ouerchafed. 1616 SurFL. & Marku. Country farme 
666 Nature will not be *ouer-chased. 1565 JEwEeL Def 
A fol, (1611) 620 To be too careful, and *ouercombred about 
the iudgements of mortal Men. «1600 Hooker Sev. 
Pride i. Wks. 1888 II]. 598 The fearful estate of iniquity 
*over-exalted, 1642 Futter Holy & Prof. St, v. xviil. § 14 
The city. .was instantly conquered, whose strength was much 
*over-famed, 1602 Breton Afother's Blessing xiii, And 
neuer be with flatterers *ouerfawnd. 1703 Cottier Ess. 
11, 158, 1] dont think myself *over-furnished. 1841-4 EMERSON 
Ess. Ser. 1. vi, (1876) 142, ] am “overinstructed for my return. 
1878 Asney Phologr. (1881) 62 The solution is ‘ *over-iodized ’; 
that is, it is super-saturated with silver iodide. 1665 Coz. 
Col. Rec. (1852) 11, 23 Mr. Edward Palmes appeales to this 
Court .. for being *ouerlisted by James Rogers and Cary 
Latham. 1868 Dudlin Univ. Mag., Vhe travelling histrionics 
commemorated, or rather *over-over-cofoured by Crabbe. 
1589 Greene Jenaphon (Arb.) 25 When thou art “*over- 
pained with passions. 1725 Brackwatt Sacz, Class. 1.1. 11. 
§ 5.85 A judicious ear would be offended with a style *over- 
polish’d, 1633 Br. Hatt Occas, Medit. (1851) 149 It grieves 
him, to be *over-provoked to our punishment. 1900 Daily 
News 17 Oct. 4/5 in Wales the Liberalsare *over-represented. 
Inthe predominant partner the Tories are over-represented. 
1627 Carr, Smit Seaman's Gram. v. 18 Shee is *ouer- 
rigged. 1819 SHELLEY Cyclofs 507 I'm. . With the young feast 
“over-sated. 1621 FLercHer /%lgrtit iv. ii, Had I been 
*over-season'd with base anger, And suited all occasions to 
my iniscbiefs. 1615 W. Lawson Country Housew. Gard. 
(1626) 22 One could not thriue for the throng of his neigh- 
bours..like a Corne-field *ouer-seeded, or a towne ouer- 
peopled. a@ 1639 W. WHATELEY Prototypes 1. xxvi. (1640) 
82 Be not *over-setled in a purpose about things of this 
nature, 1628 Gau.E Pract. The. (1629) 153 That we are 
either vnacquainted, or “ouerstalled with it. 1786 //ar's¢ 
Rig in Chambers Pog, Hum. Scot. P. (1862) 46 Frae this 
they tell, as how the rent O’ sic a room was “*overstent. 
21677 Hate Prim. Orig, Man. i. ix. 208 The Ocean it self 
would have been long since *over-stored with Fish. 1610 
Ho.tanp Camden's Brit. 493 Richard the last Abbot. . being 
*“ouer-tipled as it were with wealth. 1691 Norris Pract, Disc. 
Pref. 6 They suffer in their Morals by being *over-tutour’d, 
as some men do in their Health by being over-physick’d. 

28. With adjectives, simple or derivative. 

These appear already in OE. and the cognate Iangs. In 
OE. nearly 30 examples are recorded, including oferdlide, 
oferceald, ofercald, oferfett, oferfull, ofergrédiz, oferhéah, 
oferhlid, ofermicel, oferranc; oferéte, -etol, ofersprecol, 
oferglenged, ofernibdiz, oferméditc, etc. In OE. these were 
treated as true compounds. In ME, over was often written 
separately, and its use began to be extended beyond the 
words handed down fromm OE. Since c 1500, the tendency 
has been to treat over as a movable element which can 
be prefixed at will to any adj.; and in Sc. and north, Eng. 
dialects, where ower, owre is the regular equivalent of 
Standard Eng. feo, it is always written as a separate word. 
In literary Englisb it is usually hyphened, exc. in a small 
number of combinations of ancient standing and frequent use, 
which are usually written as single words: e.g. OVERFOND, 
OverruLt, OvERMUCH, etc. But even in literary Eng., over 
is sometimes treated as a separate word, and the conscious- 
ness that it is such is seen in the colloquial strengthened 
form over and above, ‘not over and above particular ’. 

[he more important of these are treated as Main 
words: see OVERACTIVE, -BITTER, -BOLD, -BUSY, 
etc. Other examples are: Of OE, age overdlithe. 

a 1400 o'ver-sou'r, -steadfast, -wroth. 

a 1500 o-ver-blind, -covetous, -dainty, -delicious, 
-felon, -foul, -good, -huge, -mighty. 

a1600 o'ver-a'pt, -base, -battle, -capable, -captious, 
-charitable, -childish, -corrupt, -decp, -extreme, 
Saint, faithful, -ferce, -foolish, -frai, -gamesome, 
-general, -gentle, «greasy, -gross, -hanght, -heinous, 
-tdle, -insolent, -lightheaded, -lofty, -meek, -merry, 
-ordinary, -painful,-passionate, -pert.-piteous,~plau- 
sible, -plentiful, -politic, -potent, -presumptuous, 
-prolix, -prone, -rife, -rude, -russet, -sapless, -Severe, 
-slack, -small, -soft, -stale, -stately, -timorous, -true, 
-vehement, -young, etc. 

a1700 o'ver-abstemious, -apprehensive, -barren, 
-big, -bookish, -bountcous, -careless, circumspect, 
-copious, -courteous, -Coy, -distant, -exquisite, -fac- 
tious, -fellowly, -fit, -frequent, -fruitful, -godly, 
-grateful, -guilty, -haughty ,-heady,-hollow,-homely, 
-honest, -inclinable, -just, -lasctvious, -lawyerltke, 
laxative, -lewd, -licentious, -lively, -logical, -loose, 
-malapert, -mean, -merciful, -mild, -moist, -nimble, 
-obedient, -obese, -obsequious, -open, -orthodox, 
-oscitant, -peremptory, -pervicactous, -plain, -plen- 
teous, -polemical, -ponderous, -popular, -posttrve, 
-precise, -pregnant, -public, ~puissant, -resolute, 
-rough, -sad, -saucy, -scrulinous, -serious, -servile, 
-sick, -silent, -simple, -slavish, -slight, -slope, 
-solemn, -spacious, -steady, -stiff, -sublime, -super- 
stittous, -sure, -terrible, -thrifty, -tight, -uberous, 
-unsuttable,-valiant, -venturous, -voluble, -wanton, 
-wary, -wayward, -wily, -woody, and others. 


\ 


OVER.-. 


a 1800 over-bashful, -diligent, -elegant, -famous, 
-jealous,-judicious,-learned,-luxuriant,-neat,-new, 
-notable, -pensive, -provident, -rational, -reay, 
-vighteous, -sanguine, -tame, -tart, -tense, -thick, 
-vigorous, and many others. 

a 1900 0'ver-clea'n, -conscientious, -conscious, -fas- 
tidtous, -genial, -incurious, -mellow, -particular, 
-patient, -prompt, -quiet, -squeamish, -studious, and 
others without limit. 


_ 1699 BENTLEY Pha/. 240 Mr. Selden was not “over accurate 
in copying tbe Inscription. 1598 Drayton //eroic Ep. 
(1637) 332 By each temptation *over apt to slide. 1548 
Upatt, etc. Erasm. Par, Pref. 5 All temporall..rewardes 
were incomparably *ouer basse. 1597 Hooker £ccles. Pol. 
v. i, § 4 In the Church of God sometimes it commeth to 
passe, as in *ouer battle grounds, the fertile disposition 
whereof is good. ¢141z2 HoccLeve De Reg. Princ. 861 Pey 
pat nat konne lerned be ne taght By swiche ensaumples.. 
Me binkep, certes, *ouer blynde been. c897 K. ELFRED 
Gregory's Past. C. \xi. 455 Oft 3a *oferblidan weordad 
gedrefde for unzemetlicre onetunga. 1711 J. GREEXwoop Exg. 
Gram. 196 Over-blith or (merry). 1633 Forp’7is Pity u. vi, 
You must forsake This *over-bookish humour. 1594 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. Pref. iii. § 10 Men credulous and *ouer-capable of 
such pleasing errors. 1649 Mitton Zzkon. Wks. 1738 1.442 In 
an argument *over-copious rather than barren. 148: Caxton 
Reynard (Arb.) 95 *Ouer couetous was neuer good. ¢1440 
Jacob's Well 144 Pe iiij. fote brede of wose in pis glotony 
is, for to ete *ouyr-deynte metys. 1598 SyLvEsTER Dx Lartas 
nu. i, 1. Lden 404 When the pencill of Cares *over-deep Our 
day-bred thoughts depainteth in our sleep. 1711 SHAFIESB. 
Charact, (1737) 111. 30 The very reading of treatises..of 
melancholy has been apt to generate that passion in the 
*over-diligent and attentive reader. 1634 Mitton Comus 
359 Peace, brother, be not *over-exquisite To cast the 
fashion of uncertain evils. a@ 1591 H. Smit H7ks. (1867) II. 
486 Hence, *over-faint, or over-full; Too-pined, or too- 
plentiful. 1819 SHe.tey Cenci Pref., An *over-fastidious 
and learned choice of words. 1626 Donne Serv. Ixxviii. 691 
That is by not being *over-fellowly with God, not over homely 
with places and acts of Religion. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
136/1 *Ouer felon and cruelle tyraunt hast thou noo shame. 
a 1600 Praise of Measuwie Keeping (R.), Nor overmeke nor 
*overferce he was. 1482 M€onk of Evesham (Arb.)77 The 
whyche dede specialy yn a byshoppe, was *ouerfowle and 
abhomynable. @ 1625 Fletcuer Farr Maid Jun1.i, Youare 
Observ'd..to be “over-frequent In giving or receiving visits, 
1668 Drypen “ss. Dram. Poesie (R.), the labour of rhyme 
bounds and circumscribes an *over-fruitful fancy. 1560 Daus 
tr. Sleidane's Commt.194 He hym selfe hath bene *ouer-gentle 
to hym. 1754 H. Wazpore Leéé. (1846) I]1. 80 You are 
*over-goodto me..in..telling me. 1587 GoLbinc De J/ornay 
xi. 150 A manifest guyle, or at leastwise an *ouergrosse 
ignorance. 1432-50 tr. H/zgdeu (Rolls) VI. 381 For *over- 
huge familiarite betwene hir and the bischop Vercellense. 
1871 R. Ets Catudlus \xxviii. 5 An *o’er-incurious husband. 
1soz_G. Harvey Four Lett, Wks. (Grosart) I. 200 The 
Grecians generallie were *ouer-lightheaded. 1641 Mitton 
Animady., iii, They have..thought him, if not an *over- 
logical, yet a well-meaning man. 1832 Tennyson Lotos- 
eaters 78 The full-juiced apple, waxing *over-mellow. 1596 
Suaxs. Tam. Shr. Induct.i.137 Haply my presence May well 
abate the *ouer-merrie spleene. c1460 Fortescue Abs. & 
Lim. Mon. ix. heading, Perellis that mey come to the Kyng 
by *ouer myghtye subgettes, 1626 *Over-moist [see Ovrr- 
pRY @.]. 1861 Dickens Gt. Expect. xvii, ] am not *over- 
particular. 1599 SaNoys Enropxe Spec. (1632) 130 The 
dreames..of some *over-passionate desires. 1624 Donne 
Serm. ii. 16 Be not overvehement *Overperemptory. 1592 
Nasne Four Lett. Wks. (Grosart) 1. 193 Whilest I am Le- 
moaning his *ouer-pitteous decay. 1561 Daustr. Budlinger on 
A poc.(1§73) 111 b, Exceedingly *ouerplentifull was this darnell 
throughout the vniuersall church. 1599 Sanvys Europe Spec. 
(1632) 102 This *over-pofitick and too wise Order. 1644 
Mitton Aducation § 1 An unfit and *over-ponderous argu- 
ment. 1684 T. Burnet 74. Earth 1. To Rdr., The greatest 
fault..is to be *over-positive and dogmatical. 1594 Hooker 
Eccl, Pol. 1.x. §14 The priuate intents of men *ouer-potent 
in the Commonwelth. 1597 /ééd. v. xlvi. § 3 Rash, sinister, 
and suspitious verdits, whereunto they are “ouer-prone. 1828 
Lights & Shades 11. 184 An old *over-provident housekeeper. 
1782 Miss Burney Cecilia 1x. vi, We are all *over-ready. .to 
blame otbers, 1791‘ G. GamBano’ Azz. Horsem. ix. (1809) 
105, I suspected my Divine was none of the *over-righteous. 
1633 Foro Broken H. u.i, Sbe is so *over-sad. 1668 H. 
More Div. Dial. v. xvii. (1713) 464 To unbewilder some 
*over-serious Souls. 1586 1. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad.1. 
(1594) 559 It falleth out so, that an *over-severe magistrate 
becommeth odious. @ 1600 Hooker Zecc/. Pol. vi. v. § 7 
Men are commonly *overslack to perform this duty. 1616 
Hieron Wes. 1. 586 *Ouer-slight, too loose, and superficial, 
1s81 CampiOn in Confer. 1. (1584) Fiv b, The print was *ouer 
small. 1393 Lanet. P. P2. C. xvi. 49 Here sauce was *ouere 
soure and vnsauerliche grounde. @ 1300 Cursor M. 27999 
If pou. .loked wit *ouur stedfast sight. 1671 Mitton P. A. 
nt. 142 Perswasion *over-sure. 1589 NasHE Pref, Greene's 
Menaphon (Arb.) 14 Their *ouertimerous cowardise. 1597 
Hooker £ccl. Pol. y. Ixv. § 16 We have by “over-true ex- 
perience been taught how often..the light even of common 
understanding faileth. 1627 Drayton A/iseries QO. Alargaret 
Wks. 1753 II. 400 Tbe Lord Lisle bis *over-valiant son. 
@ 1637 B. Jonson tr. Horace A rt of Poetrie 358 And nere the 
hall reherse Their youthfull tricks in *over-wanton verse. 
1614 Ratecu //ist. World v. ii. § 3 The one being so *over- 
wary, and theother so hasty. 1390 Gower Conf I. 298, lam 
therfore So *overwroth in al my tboght. 


b. with pres. pples., forming ppl. adjs. ; as OVER- 
ABOUNDING, etc.; also, over-bragging, -boasting, 
-dazzling, -depressing, -exciting, -ttching, -laugh- 
ing, -nipping, -soothing, -sparing, -staring, etc. 
(Can be formed at will.) 


1576 Turserv. Vexerie 93 Those *ouerbragging bluddes 
Amusde your mynde. 1707 Norris Treat. Humility ii. 20 
The *over-dazzling glory of their own perfections. @ 1600 
Hooker Serm. Pride Wks. 1888 II]. 610 Shake off that 
*over-depressing heaviness. c1400 Kile St, Benet (E.E.T.S.) 


a 
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14/31 Bidis pat ye ne sal noght be “ouir-lasand, 1586 J. | 
ioe ae Wen in Lolinshed Il. 104/2 Albeit nee 
wether were bitter and *ouernipping. 1598 J. Dickexson 
Greene in Cone. (1878) 131 Valeria, whose *ouersoothing 
humor made ber interprete flatterie for truth. 1603 KNottes 
Hist, Turks (1638) 338 He was thought *ouersparing vnto 
himselfe, as well in his apparel as in his diet. @1568 AscHAM 
Schotem. (Arb.) 54 Either a slouinglie busking, or an *ouer- 
staring frounced hed. 1647 CLARENDON Contempl. Ps. 
Tracts (1727) 455 Like over-skilful musicians, who by an 
*over-warbling desire to make the voice not intelligible, are 
withont that vociferation wbicb he expects. 

¢. with pa. pples. in -ed, -ev, etc., forming ppl. 
adjs., as OVERACTED, -CIVILIZED, -CROWDED, -DONE, 
-GROWN, Cte. So over-apprehended, -blessed (-blest), 
-conlented, -cooked, -cullured, -dignified, -dts- 
lempered, -dubbed, -educaled, -emptied, -enamoured, 
-enlarged, -formed, -franchised, -handled, -inler- 
esled, -~jaded, -offended, -oiled, -packed, -pampered, 
-ravished, -reserved, -restrained, -stuffed, -swilled, 
-tamed, -tossed, -lwisted, -vilrified, -womanized, 
-wresled, etc. (Unlimited in number.) 

1663 Bove Usef Exp. Nat. Philos. u. App. 347 By tbe 
“over-apprehended unpleasantness of the smell. 1643 
Mitton Divorce Ded., Wks. (1847) 122 To put a garrison 
upon his neck of empty and “over-dignified precepts. 1650 
B. Discolltminium 50 Our late *over-dubbd Justices of 
Peace, and under-bred Commnittee-men, 1586 A. Day £ng, 
Secretary 1. (1625) 22 ‘To shroud tbeir lauisb and *ouer- 
emptied expence, by whatsoeuer kinde of lucre. 1742 Youxc 
Nt 7h. v. 992 Some, *o’er-enamour'd of their Bags, run 
mad, 1594 Hooker £cce/. /’ol, 1. xi. §6 With pressed and 
heaped and euen “ouer-inlarged measure. 1647 WARD Srvif. 
Cobler 31 *Over-franchised people are devills with smooth 
snafiles in their mouthes. 1592 Suaks. len. & Ad. 770 You 
will fall againe, Into your idle ‘ouer-handled theame. 21744 
Pore Let, Vrs. Blount in Ayre A/em, (1754) 11.56 Methinks, 
it shews an “over-interested Affection to be sad, because she 
has left us to better her Condition, 1615 Bratuwait 
Strappado (1878) 49 May you liue, Till you haue nought to 
take, nor none to giue, For your “ore-iaded pleasure. 1712 
STEELE Spect. No. 266 Pp: Will. Honeycomb calls these 
*over-offended Ladies, the Outragiously Virtuous. 1583 
GoupinGc Calzin on Deut, iii. 17 They play the “ouer- 
pampered Iades which fall to kicking against their maisters, 
1594 Nasue Terrors of Nt. Wks. (Grosart) III. 268 Too 
much sodaine content and “ouer-rauished delight. 1688 
In. DeLamer HVRs. (1694) 21 You ought not to be *over- 
reserved to any.. Company. 15997 Hooker ccd. /ol. v. 
xlviiz § 11 An “ouer-restrained consideration of prayer. 
1789 Mrs. Piozzt Yourn. France 1. 186 Like *over-swilled 
voters at an election. 1782 Wepcwoop in PAil. Trans. 
LXXII. 306 At some times an unvitrified mass, and at 
others an “over-vitrified scoria. 1860 O. W. Hotes Elsie V. 
vii. (1891) 105 This *over- womanized woman might well have 
bewitched him. 1606 Suaks. Tr. §& Cr. 1. iil. 157 Such to be 
pittied, and *ore-rested seeming He acts thy Greatnesse in. 

d. with adjs. in -ed from sbs. (= provided with 
too much, or too many, of what Is denoted by the 
sb.); as over-ambitioned, -bratned, -commentaried, 
-garrisoned, -hopped (ale), -letsured, -melodied, 
-mettled, -officered, -provendered, -renneted (cheese), 
-sorrowed, -limbered, -longued, -weaponed, etc. 
(Can be formed at will.) 

1661 Bovir Style of Script. 175 Out of a Criminal fond- 
nesse of the *over-ambition’d Title ofa Wit. 1650 13. Drs- 
collimininm 17 *Over-brain'd Burrow-headed Men, restlesse 
in studying new things. 1888 Froupe ‘ng, in W. Indies 
357 If she {Iingland) decides that her hands are too full, that 
she is *over-empired and cannot attend to them. 1572 J. 
Jones Sathes Buckstone 10 Meane Ale, neyther to new, 
nor to stale, not *ouerhopped. 1640 Br. Hatt Chm Aoder. 
(ed. Ward) 30/2 An ‘overleisured Italian hath made a long 
discourse, how a man may walk all day through the streets 
of Rome in the shade. aa fe H. Brooke Fool of Qual, 
(1809) IV. 136 The fractured harness of an *over-mettled 
horse. 1641 Mitton Pre/, Apise. 27 Reducing into order 
their usurping ard “over-provendered episcopants, 1643 
— Divorce Pref. (1851) 18 The much wrong’d and *over- 
sorrow'd state of matrimony. 1674 Preity Dise. Dupl. 
Proportion 46 lf the Ship of so Tuns were not “over- 
timbered. 1596 Nasure Saffron Walden Wks. (Grosart) 
III. 134 Wherein he..so farre outstrips “ouer-tunged Bel- 
dam Roome. 1593 — four Lelt. Confut. tbid. 11. 214 His 
inuention is “ouerweapond. 


29. With substantives. | 

(Of these OE. shows examples under b,c, d; e.g. ofrz#t, 
Oferdrync, oferspriéc ; oferbiternes, oferctolnes, oferstocnées ; 
ofercraft, oferield, oferlufu, ofernéod, oferys.) 

a. Verbal sbs. in -‘g, from vbs. in over (27), | 
or formed independently by prefixing oves- to sbs., — 
as OVERABOUNDING, -CROWDING, -DOING, -FEEDING; 
over-ageravaling, -belling, -boasling, -cleaning, 
-cockering, -deeming, -descanling, -fasting, -judg- 
ing, -liking, -meddling, -pinching, -ploughing, 
pruning, -slriving, etc. (Unlimited in numbcr. ) 

21639 W. WhareLey Prototypes 1. xxiv. (1640) 12 An 
“over-aygravating of faults to make ourselves seem no 
children. 1575 Turserv. Faulconrie 245 The *overbelling 
of a falcon puts hir to a greater payne and trouble than 
needes. 1630 Concests, Clinches (1860) 40 A cobler newly 
underlayd Here for his *overboasting. 1583 Gotpinc Calvin 
on Deut. x). 238 Learne that this *ouercockering is wicked. 
1612 T. Tavtor Conon. Titus ii. 6 Tbese ouerweenings and 
*ouerdeemings of youth. 1655 Futter Ch. Hist. vu. 1. § 32 
*Over-descanting with wit, had not become the plain song, 
and simplicity of an hcly style. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 831 
*Over-fasting doth (many times) cause the Appetite to cease. 
1640 Br. Reynouws Passions xxvii, The overflowing of their 
fears seems to have been grounded on the “overjudging of | 
an adverse power. 1597 J. Payne Royal Exch. 6 To 
increase your. .longinge vpwards, and to decrease all *over- 
lyking here beneathe. a1sg1 H. Smttu Wes. (1866) 1. 30 
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Her *overpinching at last causeth her good housewifery to 
be evil spoken of. 

b. Nouns of action or condition, formed from 
vbs., or from sbs. belonging to vbs., or on the type 
of such, These have often the same form as the 
vb, or a modification of it, as OVERCHARGE, 
OVERISSUE, OVERSPEECH; or such endings as 
-ton, -menl, -ure, -nce, -age, -tCe, aS OVERACTION, 
EXCITEMENT, -PAYMENT, -EXPOSURE, -ABUNDANCE, 
-CONFIDENCE, etc. So o-wver-aburse, -brotl, -claim, 
-concern, -demand, -discharge, -drain, -exercise, -or- 
nament, -self-esleem, -worry; over-accumulalion, 
-addiclion, -assumplion, -altention, -consumption, 
-decoration, -devolion, -distension, -exallation, 
-exlension, -flexion, -imttalion, -imporlation, -in- 
Jfialion, -laclation, -laudalion, -legislalion, -provi- 
ston, -rcgulalion, -replelion, -representation, -specu- 
lation, -lension; over-atlachment, -enrichment, 
-treatmenl; over-expendilure, -raplure; o-ver- 
inst*slence, -reliance; over-drat nage ; O'ver-se'rvice, 
etc. (Unlimited in number.) 

1867 M. Arnotp Celtic Lit. 177 Her “over-addiction to 
the llissus. 1871 R. Exvvis Catud/ns xxix. 6 Shall he in 
*o'er-assumption, o’er-repletion, he Sedately saunter every 
dainty court along? 1833 J. H. Newman Arians 1. i. (1876) 
21 An “over-attachment to the forms. 1597 Mipnteton 
Wisd. Solomon ix. 18 The one doth keep his mean in 
*overbroil. 1880 MuirHEAD Gains 1v. § 53 There is *over- 
claim in respect of amount. 1865 M. Arnotp Ess. Crit. 
Pref. (1875) 13, | thought this *over-concern a little unworthy. 
1813 J. Tuomson Lect. [uflam. 45 The pain..depends partly 
on the “over-distention of the vessels and fibres. 1758 //erald 
No. 24 (1758) II. 144 Weakened by an incautious *over-drain 
of the vital moisture. 1860 lorstex Gr. Nemonstr. 76 The 
supposed enrichment of the country by the *over-enrichment 
of himself. 1655 Futter C/. //ist. 1x. ili. § 38 ‘Tell me 
whether the Ape did not well deserve a whip for his *over- 
imitation therein. 1837 [Emerson .1//sc. (1855) 78 Genius is 
always sufficiently the enemy of genius by *over-influence. 
1836-48 B. D. Watsn Aristoph. 78 note, Every nation has 
been addicted, more or less, to “over-legislation. 1685 
Evetyn J/rs. Godolphin 143 O with what .. *over rapture 
did I hear her pronounce it. 1897 W. P. Ker Epic § Rom. 
235 That touch of “over-reflexion and self-consciousness. 
1866 Ch. 7'fmes tg May, *Over-speculation has been checked. 
1865 SwWtxaurRSNE Atalanta 1200 Keep ye on eartb Your lips 
from *over-speech. 

e. Nouns of quality or state, formed from adjec- 
tives, or from sbs. belonging to adjs., or on the 
type of these. The endings are such as -vess, 
-tly, -ly, -nce, -ncy, -acy, -tude, -tsm, -ry, -ure, 
-/h, as in OVER-BITTERNESS, -CREDULITY, -ANXIETY, 
-INDULGENCY, -LENGTH, -HEIGHT. Other examples 
are o'ver-acu'leness, -cheapness, -coyness, -diffuse- 
ness, -exactness, -keenness, -learnedness, -precise- 
ness, -promptness, -proneness, -quielness, -readt- 
ness, -righleousness, -sertousness, -sgueamishness, 
-lruthfulness, -venluresomeness; over-abt'lily, 
-complexily, -facilily, -fertilily, -inlensily, -loyally, 
“security, -severily, -simplicily, -susceplibilily, 
-vartely; over-dt'ligence, -luxuriance, -negligence ; 
over-bri-lliancy,-complacency, -elegancy, -frequency ; 
over-accuracy;over-gra'lilude, -magnilude,-plent- 
tude; over-indivi-dualism, -realism, -scepticism, 
-senlimentalism ; over-bra'very, -knavery 5 o'ver- 
mot slure; over-slrengih, -wealth, etc. (Unlimited 
in number.) 

1726-31 WALDRON Descr. Isle of Man (186s) 40 The *over- 
cheapness renders them frequent. 1745 Ayre Alem. Pope 
II. 170 Daphne, ..she can no longer bear with this *Over- 
coyness of Sylvia to a Lover. 1870 LowrLt Among my 
Bhs, Ser. 1. (1873) 184 The bias of the former is towaid 
over-intensity, of the latter toward “over-diffuseness. 1639 
Furrer Holy War w. vii. (1840) 189 A great error, and .. 
a neglect in *over-diligence. 1642 ~ Holy §& Prof. St. w. 
xv. 316 The affected *over-elegancy of such as prayed for 
her by the title of defendresse of the faith. 1727 BrapLey 
Fam, Dict. s.v. Burning ef Land, Vo abate the *Over- 
fertility caused by the Fire there. 1583 Gotpinc Calvin on 
Deut. cxi. 683 Y° pride or "ouerheaddinesse of y* decciuers, 
1604 Hieron I’&s. 1. 505 Religion, which..the world is 
pleased to call *ouer-holinesse. 1640 Futter Joseph's Coat 
(1867) 118 Out of an *over-imitativeness of holy precedents. 
1677 Baxter Let. in Answ. Dodwell 118 The Lord forgive 
the Presbyterians their *over-keenness against Sects, c1611 
Cuapman (tad xin, Comm. 30 A man may wonder at these 
learned Critics *overlearnedness. 1860 Froupe //is¢t. Eng. 
xxx. VI, 47 Her chief embarrassment..was from the *over- 
loyalty of her subjects, 1626 Bacon Sylva § 693 The “over- 
moisture of the brain doth thicken the spirits visual, @ 1677 
Hace Prim. Orig. Man. 215 A Natural Consequence of the 
*over-plenitude and redundancy of the Nuinber of Men in 
the World. xr62z Matynes Anc. Law-Merch. 329 Tbe 
*ouer-precisenes therin may breed a great inconuenience to 
the Common-wealth. 1643 Sir T. Browne Chr Aor. 1. 
§ 33 To strenuous minds there is an inquietude in “over- 
quietness. ry1z SHartess. Charac, (1737) III. 262 An 
“over-regularity is next to a deformity. 1658 Ossorn 

. Eliz. Pref. An “over-remissness or excess in Sanctity or 

rofaneness. 1882 Miss Brappon J/¢. Reyal 11. x. 239 
She did not know how much selfishness..was at the bottom 
of her *over-righteousness. 1741 Richarnson Pamela I, 
222 His “Over-security and Openness, have ruin’d us both ! 
1697 Cottier Ess. Mor, Subj. t. (1703) 184 The *over- 
smoothness of an argument is apt to abate the force. 1768- 
74 Tucker Li. Wat. (1834) 1. 176 An *over squeamishness 
and nicety of taste, which renders the imagination toodelicate. 
1684 Burnet 7%. Earth 1. 47 Disproportion and *over- 
sufficiency is one sort of false measures. 1596 Prayer by 


OVER-ABOUND. 


Queen in Liturg. Serv. QO. Eliz. (1847) 666 That no neglect 
of foes, nor “over-surety of harm. @ 1661 Hotypay Fuvenat 
260 They will serve ye up, in an *over-variety, the dainty 
birds called the fig-eaters. 

d. Various sbs. denoting action, condition, state, 
quality, or anything subject to degree (often in 
sense, if not in form, agreeing with those in b orc): 
as OVER-CARE, -CAUTION, etc. ; so orver-cu‘lture, 
-custom, -democracy, -dogmatism, -efforl, -emphasis, 
Saith, force, -majorily, -opinion, -plenly, -religion, 
-saliva, -sorrow, -weal, etc. 

1830 Worpswortu in Chr. Wordsw. AZem. 11. 221 Free 
from ..that *overculture, which reminds one..of the double 
daisies of the garden, compared with their modest and sensi- 
tive kindred of the fields. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 300 Anotber 
Cause of Satiety, is an *Over-Custome. 1897 Chicago 
Advance 17 June 785/2 Anitching desire for *over-emphasis. 
1841-4 Esserson £ss. Ser. us. vi. (1876) 152 The “*overfaith 
of each nan in the importance of what he has to do or say. 
a3j7oo Drypen Meleager § Atalanta 112 His [Jason's] 
javelin seemed to take, But failed with “over-force, and 
whizzed above his [the boar’s] back. 1628 Earte Asicro.- 
cost, Scepiicke (Arb.) 67 His “ouer-opinion of botb spoyls 
all. 1377 Lancn P. 72 B. xtv. 73 *‘Ouer-plente maketh 
pruyde amonges pore & riche. 1795 Yemima 1. 87 The.. 
opinion, that ‘over religion, as we called it, shut the door of 
the heart. 1871 R, Erzis Catudlus xxiii. 16 Thee sweat frets 
not, an *o’er-saliva frets not. 1885 Border Lances 23 Beware 
lest in thine *overscrrow thou lose the true profit thereof. 
@ 1300 Cursor M. 2901 Mant man, for *ouer-wele, Pam-self 
can noper faand ne feil. : } 

30. With adverbs, simple or derived from adjs.; 
as OVERMUCH, OVER-BOLDLY, OVER-DARINGLY, 
OveErR-soon. (A few examples occur in OE., as 
oferswide, ofermédlice.) Soover-fa'sl, -nigh,-oflen, 
over-casually, -cheaply, -deeply, -diligently, 
-honestly, -merrily, -wantonly, and many others. 

exqso tr. De frritatione ut. xix. 86 He stondip “*ouer- 
casuely & like to falle. 1606 Brvskett Civ. Life 53 Hauing 
regard not to vse them either “*ouer-curstly, or ouer-fondly. 
c 1440 York M.xx. 19 To go *ouere fast we haue be-gonne. 
1586 I. 3. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. (1594) 676 When he 
saw the Hebrewes increase over-fast amongst his subjects. 
1612 Brinsiey Lec. Lit. 254, 1 feare indeede..that this is 
*ouer-generally neglected. 1697 Drypen tr. Virgil, Aeneis 
Ded. ctv, He..left them there not *over-honestly together. 
1807 Corerince Lett., to R, Southey (1895) 523, 1 did not 
*“overhugely admire the ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel’, ¢ 1530 
Crt. Louc 406 See that thou sing not *ouermerely. a 1500 
Sir Benes 3304 (Pynson) For he..cain a lytel *ouer-nye. 
1594 Hooker £ecl. Pot. wv. vii. § 4 Tertullian *oner-often 
through discontentment carpeth iniuriously at them. 1603 
B. Jonson Sesyanzs ut. iv, Which..may By the over-often, and 
unseasoned use Turn to your loss. 1571 GotpinG Calzin 
on Ps. li. 2 Doeg.. behaved himself *overstoutly. 160% 
Hottann Pliny 1, 219 Toying and dallying *ouerwantonly 
with the king her husband. ue 

III. Combinations consisting of OvER prep. (in 
any of its senses) with object. These naturally 
form advbs. and adjs. ; exceptionally they give rise 
to sbs.and vbs. As advbs. thcy are often written as 
two words, as over all or overall, over board or 
overboard. 

31. Forming adverbs: as OVERALL, OVERBOARD, 
OVERCROSS, OVERHAND, OVERIEAD, OVERLAND, 
OVERNIGHT, OVERSEAS, etc. ; so o.verchannel, 
overfields, overhip, overleg, overshipboard, etc. 

1885 G. Merrpitu Diana of Crossways 1. i. 13 Critic ears 
not present at the conversation catch an echo of maxims and 
aphorisms *overchannel. 1585 FETHERSTONE tr. Calvin on 
Acts xiii. 50 They do coldly and as it were *ouerfields play 
with God. 1785 Durns Scotch Drink xi, The brawnie, 
hanie, ploughinan chiel, Brings hand *owrchip, wi’ sturdy 
wheel, Ihe strong forehammer. 1858 HawiiorNe Fr. & 
ft, Jrnls. 11, 132 Men and horses, wading not *overleg. 
1600 Anp, Assot /.xf, Foual 156 That they had .. induce- 
ments inough to throw him *overship-boarde. 

2. Forming adjs.: as OVER-AGE, OVERCROSS, 
OVERGROUND, OVERHEAD, OVERHILL, OVER-KNEE, 
OVERLAND, OVERSEA, etc.; so over-day:, o'ver- 
de ch, over-wi-nter, 

1883 Watsu /rish Fisheries 14 (Fish. Exhib. Publ.) Making 
the fisb (what is called) ‘over day’, or stale fish. Jb 16 
Superior speed, extensive over-deck room, and the removal 
of the engines and boilers. 1900 Cueney in Eng. /Jist. 
Nev. KV. 38 Doing all the ploughing in the autumn for 
over- winter crops. 

33. Forming sbs.: as OVER-ALL, OVERALL, OVER- 
DOOR, OVER-MANTEL, etc. 

34, Forming vbs.: as OVERBANK, OVERHAND. 

Over-ability: see OVER- 29. 

O:ver-abou'nd, v. [Over- 25, 27, 22, 8.] 

1. zuztr. To abound more, be more plentiful: 


rendering L. superabundare. arch. or Obs. 

1382 Wyctir 1 77. 1, 14 Sothli the grace of oure Lord 
ouer habounde [Vulg. superabundavtt, 1388 ouer aboundide, 
1526 TINDALE was moreaboundaunt). 1577 S¢. Aug. Manual 
(Longman) 68 Whereas sinne hath abounded, there hath 
grace overabounded. 1604 T. Wricnt Passions Vv. § 4. 237 
As Saint Paul witnesseth..where sinne abounded, grace 
over-abounded [Vdg. Rom. v. 20 superabundavit gratia). 

2. To abound too much wi/h or iz something ; 


also, of things, to be too abundant or plentiful. 

1597 Hooker Lecé. Pol. v. \xxii. § 16 As the World ouer- 
aboundeth with malice. 1620 Forp Linea V, (1843) 66 Hee 
is a physitian. .by purging such as ouerabound. @ 1744 Pore 
Lett. (J.), Tbe learned, never overabounding in transitory 
coin, should not be discontented. 1877 Morey Crit. Mise. 
Ser. 11. 9 Diderot, in every page of his work,. .abounds and 
overabounds in those details. 
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+3. trans. To surpass in abundance. Obs. 

rsg0 A. Conuam Yo Reader in Babington's Exp. Com- 
mandi. The haruest ouer-abounded his labour, and ex- 
ceeded his lope. 

+4. so0nce-2se. ‘To abound all over. Ods. 

1612 R. SHetvon Ser. St. Alartin's 28 O damnable 
custome ouerflowing Italy! O wretched practise ouer- 
abounding Spaine ! 

Hence O:verabou'nding vé/. sb. and ffl. a. 

1608 WitLteT //erapla Exod. 492 He calleth it sufer- 
effluentem tustitiam, ouerabounding iustice. 1683 J. Howe 
Let. to Lady Russell in H. Rogers Life (1863) 203 That 
there is sin in an over-abounding sorrow. 1726 Lron1 
Alberti's Archit. 11, 101/1 Those overabounding channels 
of water were,.stopt. 1757 Mrs. Grirritn Lett. Henry & 
Frances (1767) II. 178 The overabounding of his civility. 

Over-abstemious: see OVER- 28. 

O:ver-abu-ndance. [OVveER- 25, 29c.] Too 
great abundance; superabundance, excess. 

1382 Wycuir Ezek. xviii. 17 [If he] shal not take vsure and 
ouere-aboundance [Vulg. supevabundantian]. €1400 tr. 
Secreta Seeret., Gov. Lordsh. 53 Man awe gretly eschewe 
ouerdoynge and ouerabundance of despensz. 1615 Hirron 
Wks. 1. 608 Lest I should ..dul you by the ouer aboundance 
of that matter, by which my desire is to quicken you. 1760- 
7z H. Brooke Fool of Qual, (1809) 11]. 125 You... blessed 
me with an over-abundance of blessings. 

So O:verabu'ndant @., too abundant, excessive ; 
O:verabu'ndantly adv., superabundantly. 

1503 Kalendar of Sheph. D vij, Tobe owerabondant wyth 
owt necessyte. 1862 Goutsurn Pers. Relig.159 No one ever 
sought to please our Heavenly Master without succeeding 
and being over-abundantly recompensed. 1887 Hussey //o/7- 
day on Road 190 The Palace, the Grand, the Railway Hotel 
«with overabundant show and overlittle comfort. 

Over-abuseto Over-accuracy: see OVER- 29. 

Overact (ox:vor;x"kt), v. [OvER- 26, 27, 20, 
AP, Ole WE 

1, zz¢r. Toact in excess of what is proper, requisite, 


right, or lawful; to go too far in action. 

1611 B. Jonson Catsline 11. iii, You over-act, when you 
should under-do. 1671 Marvett Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 383 
Indemnity..for those who have bin punished by the former 
law as for them who have overacted in the execution of it. 
1885 Maver Cotiins Prettiest Woman ii, She is a grand 
creature, but she over-acts. 

2. trans. To act or render (a part) with exag- 
gerated or unnccessary action or cmphasis; to 
overdo in action. : 

1631 Massincer Beleeve as you list v. 1, You disgrace 
your courtship In overactinge it, my lord. 1660 Woop Life 
(O. H.S.) 1. 370 So zealous a worshipper towards the east 
in his College chappell, that, overacting it, he became 
ridiculous. 1760 Lioyp Actor in Ann. Reg. 218 Of all 
the evils which the Stage molest, I hate your fool who 
overacts his jest. 1849 Macauray //ist. Zug. x. Il. 65 
Afraid of not sustaining well a part which was uncongeni 
to her feelings, she had overacted it. 

+b. To act (a part) over and over again. Obs. 

1653 J. Hari Paradoxes 44 Hee that killed himselfe, out 
of a wearinesse of overacting the same things. 

+3. To go beyond or surpass inacting; to outdo. 

1643 Plain English 6 Wise as they take themselves, [they] 
may be over-acted in their own designs, 1647 Case Avngd. 
5 Tosupplant the Bishops. .and over-act them at their owne 
game. 1657-61 Hevuin //7s¢, Ref. 43 Candidianus, a Count 
Imperial..over-acted any thing that Cromwel did. 

+4. To actuate or influence too powerfully; to 


overcome. Os. 

1663 J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 287 The true fears thereof 
would be ready to fly away (like the Spirits of over-heated 
liquors) if overacted hy such strong and continued jealousies 
of heaven. 1669 W. Simrson //ydrol. Chym. 149 The one 
by its greater proportion, over-acts or overcomes the other. 
1677 Gitrin Deronol. (1867) 238 By overacting their fears, 
or astonishing their minds. 

5. To act beyond or in excess of. so2ce-zse. 

1858 BusHNELL Ser. Vew Lrfe xii. (1869) 169 As he once 
overacted his will in self-conduct, so now he is underacting 
it in quietism. 

Hence O:veracted Af/. a., overdone. 

1665 J. Spencer Vule. Proph. 90 To become ridiculous by 
an over-acted imitation. 1777 Ropertson //ist. Amer. 
(1783) I. 214 Over-acted demonstrations of regard. 

O:ver-a‘ction. [OvER- 29b.] Excessive or 
exaggerated action. 

1741 Monro Anat. (ed. 3) 173 A spasmodic Overaction of 
the Muscles. @1852 Buckie Crzziiz. (1873) III. ii. 48 
Overaction on one side produces reaction on the other. 
1899 AWbutt’s Syst. Med. V11. 579 Auditory over-action or 
hy perzsthesia occasionally occurs In hysteria. 

O-ver-a'ctive, a. [Over- 28.] Excessively 
active, too much given to action. So O-ver-a'ctive- 
ness, O'ver-acti'vity, excessive activity. 

1647 Jer. Taytor 176. Hah xvi. 215 His opinion may 
accidentally disturbe the publick peace through the over- 
activenesse of the person, 1854 J. S. C. Assotr Wafolcon 
(1855) I. xxvii. 436 The over-active, precipitate dispatch of 
others, 1865 Manninc in £ss. Relig. & Lit. Ser. 1. (1865) 
37 Like thementalover-activity of men dying of consumption. 

Over-acute to Over-afflict: see OvER-. 

O:ver-affe'ct, v.1 [f. Over- 27 + AFFECT v.1] 
trans. To affect or care for unduly, to have too 
great regard for. 

1628 Br. Hatt Zo Bs. of Salisbury Wks. 1837 IX. 410 
God so love ine, as I do the tranquillity and happiness of 
his Church, yet can I not so overaffect it that I would 
sacrifice one dram of truth to it. 1641 Mitton Ch. Govt. 1. 
(1851) 13 Those that over-affect Antiquity. 

O:ver-affe'ct, v.2 [f. Over- 27 + AFFEcT v.?] 
trans. To affect or influence too much. 
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1645 Br. Hate Remedy Discontents xxi. 127 How can he 
be over-affected with triviall profits, or pleasures, who is 
taken up with the God of all comfort? 

+O-verage,sd. Ols. Forms: 50uur-(=ouvr-), 
ouuer-, oeuur-, 6 our-, ouerage, 7 overage, 
(ourage). [a. AF. overage (Gower), F. ouvrage, f. 
ouvr-er:—L, operare to work : see -AGE.] 

1. Work, workmanship ; achievement. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos i. 14 The yate was made of soo hye 
and excellente onurage, that it passed alle other. ax529 
Sketton /fow Dk. Albany, etc. 418 A prince to play the page 
Itisa rechelesse rage, Anda lunatyke ouerage. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Ourage, a work; also work or labor. 

2. A piece of workmanship; a work. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 11.1, Than hit behoueth to deuyse the 
oeuurages and the offices of the werkemen. 1481 — Godef/roy 
(1893) 237 They of the toun brake all theyr ouurages. @ 1533 
Lo. Berners //xuon cx. 380 The .il. leuys of the gate were 
coueryd with fyne gold intermedelyd with other rych oucr- 
agis. 1648 J. Raymonp // Mereurio Italico 87 Stupendous 
Pillars.., besides other diversity of Overages. 

O-ver-a’ge (stress var.), ad. phr. [OVER pref. 
11, and AGE sé. 4; see OvER- 32.] That is over 
a certain age or limit of age. 

1886 C. Scoit Sheep-Farming 174 Rather keep a good over- 
age ewe than a bad young one. 1893 Academy 11 Mar. 
221/3 He was elected to an exhibition at Merton College, 
Oxford, being over age for a scholarship. 

Over-aged (ou:var,2-dzed, -a'dzd), a. [OVER- 
26, 28.] Over a certain limit of age; too old. b. 
Out of date, antiquated. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Gviij, A quene of Cypre 
whiche was ouer aged so that she myght haue no children, 
61489 — Blanehardyn xxi. 69 How well he ys ouerraged, 
take no hede and care not therfore. 1623 Liste 2/fric on 
O. & N. Test. Pref., It is far from a fault, to know these 
over-aged and outworne dialects, especially of our own tongue. 
1668 G. C. in H. More Div. Dial. Pref. (1713) 25 Laugh'd 
at..by an over-aged Sarah. 1884 H. Gerson tr. Tur- 
geniet’'s Diary Superfluous Man 24 Mar. (N.¥.) 78 His 
wife was somewhat like an over-aged chicken. 

Over-agitated to Over-agonize: see OVER-. 

Overall ('var91), 56. [OvER- 33: lit. ‘ over 
everything’.] 

1. An cxternal covering; an outer garment such 
as a cloak, ulstcr, or waterproof; a tunic, blouse, 
or the like worn over the other clothing as a pro- 
tection against wet, dirt, etc. 

1815 Simonp Tour Gt. Brit. 11. 286 My coinpanions, dressed 
in the costume of the place,a flannel over-all. 1831 CarLyLe 
Sart. Res.1.i, The vestural Tissue.. which Man's Soul wears 
as its outmost wrappage and overall. 1888 J. Payn Alys¢. 
Mirbridge xxii, Protected from the pouring rain by water- 
proof and overall. 1895 Strand Alag. Oct. 395/1 Outside 
stockings are worn, also a canvas overall to protect the dress. 

attrib. 1883 det 46 & 47 Vict. c. 53 Sched. 5 An overall 
suit with head covering. 1884 E. Incersott in Harfer's Mag. 
Aug. 402/2 A manufactory for canvas ‘ overall’ clothing. 

2. sfec. in fl. a. Trousers of strong material, 
worn, with a similar shirt, as an outer garment by 
travellers, explorers, soldiers, cowboys, etc.: app. 
orig. U.S. b. Trousers worn by cavalry soldiers, 
riders, etc. as an outer garment, esp. as a protec- 
tion of the ordinary dress in riding; hence, a 
cavalryman’s trousers. ¢. Long leather or water- 
proof leggings reaching to the thigh. d. Loose- 
fitting trousers of canvas, etc., worn by workmen 
and others over the ordinary ones to protect them 
from stains, dirt, wet, etc. 

1782 in Bancroft Hist. U.S. (1876) V1. lvii. 462 Our men 
are almost naked for want of overalls and shirts. 1797 F. 
Baty Frail. Tour N. Amer. (1856) 332 We had each of us 
furnished himself with a proper dress for travelling the 
wilderness : it consisted of a pair of coarse brown overhauls, 
and ashirt of the same materials. 1807 Sir R. Witson Frn/. 
17 July in Lz (1862) II. viii. 322 He looked at the king’s 
over-alls, which were fastened down the leg with numerous 
buttons and made to fit very close. 182x WELLINGTON in 
Gurw. Desf. VI1. 478 All the regiments of cavalry should 
be supplied with cloth overalls by the Colonels. 1816 Scott 
Bi, Dwarf i, Having a hat covered with wax-cloth,..boots, 
and dreadnought overalls. 1828 WeustErR, Overadis, a kind 
of trowsers, 1848 ALB. SmitH Chr. Tadpole xlv, Christopher, 
in a common velveteen shooting jacket and overalls. 1860 
Adi the Year Round No. 64. 331 The Wellington boot at 
present worn by our dragoons under their trousers—or ‘ over- 
alls’, as cavalry men call them, 1863 A. Bromrigtp Afen2. 
Bp. Blomfield I. ii. 38 He used to ride to the petty sessions 
. equipped in yellow overalls to protect him from the mud. 

+ O:vera‘ll, over-all, adv. Obs. (exc. as two 
words = over everything). [OVER- 31.] 

1. Everywhere ; in every direction. 

cr1000 AEtrric Saints’ Lives (1885) 1. 514 Pat mann us 
toniht ofer eall sohte. ¢ 1200 7777. Coll, Hor. 163 Pat lond 
..bicam waste, and was roted oueral and swo bicam wilder- 
nesse. axz225 Ancr. R. 50 Pine is oueral purh creoiz idon 
to understonden. @ 1300 Cu7svr Mf. 12610 Ioseph and maria 
turnd a-gain To seke him... Ouer all a-bute. 1382 Wycuir 
Wisd.ii.g Oueral lefe wee signes of gladnesse. ¢1440Proip. 
Parv. 372/2 Ovyral, ubigue, utrobigue. 1525 Lo. BeRNeRs 
Frotss. ii. 681 The marchauntes of Gennes..are knowen 
over all, 1596 Datrymrce tr. Leslie's Hist. Seot. 1.86 In 
thir lattir dayes..the Inglise toung is leirned ower all. 

In every part; all over, all through. 

a1225 Aner. R. 42 Peoureisuns pet ich nabbe bute imerked 
beod iwriten oueral, bute one pe laste. ?4@1366 CHAUCER 
Rom. Rose 1580 The place overalle, Bothe foule and tree, 
and leves grene, And alle the yerde in it isseene. @1440 
Sir Degrev. 1470 The floure [= floor] was paned over-al With 
a clere crystal. 1590 Srrnser /. Q.1, xi.g And over all with 
brasen scales was armed, Like plated cote of steele, 
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2. Beyond everything; pre-emincntly ; especially. 
61175 Lamb. Hom. 57 Pet is and wes and efre sca] beon 
ihlecced ofer al. @1300 Cursor AL. 10356 Maria sal pou do 
hircall Fild wit godds grace ouer-all. ¢1400 Destr. Tray 2965 
Kepe hom from company and comonyng of folke, And over 
all there onesty attell tosaue. 1483 Caxton G. dela Tour 
Ajb, Many tymes they wolde haue oueral deduyte. 1687 
Se. Metr, Ps. xvi, I set the Lord still in my sight And trust 
him over all. 

O-ver-a‘ll (stress var.), adj. phr. [The phrase 
over all (OVER prep. 13) used attrib.] Including 
everything between the extreme joints. 

{1876 S. Kens. Aus. Catal. § 2159 The length of the 
‘ Leinster’ is 350 feet over all.] 1894 Mest. Gaz. 11 May 
4/3 A fine steel cruiser, with an ‘over-all ' length of 335 ft. 

+O:ver-allwhe're, adv. Sc. Obs. (Cf. 
OVERALL and ALLWHERE.] Everywhere. 

€ 1375 Se. Leg. Saints xviii. (Egipciauc) 379 Pe takine of 
pe croice scho lad One hyr body ouralquhare. 1563 Win3ET 
Wks. (1890) 11.6 That is, quhilk ouer-alquhar, quhilk at al 
tymes..hes bene beleuit. 1570 St. Andrews Kirk-Sess. 
Keg. (1889) 345 Content to remain wytht hym oure-alquhair. 

Overamble: see OvER- 22. 

Overance: see OWERANCE,dominion,superiority. 

Over and above, fir. [The two words, 
over and above, used pleonastically for emphasis.] 

A. as prep. 1. Above in rank, ina superior 
position to; = OVER prep. 8. rare. 

¢1449 Pecock Rep. 418 Ech preest is ouer and aboue a 
deken..and ech deken is ouer and aboue a lay persoon. 
1765 Brackstone Com, I. vii. 239 That special pre-emi- 
nence, which the king hath, over and abone all other persons. 

2. In addition to, besides; = OVER fz. Jo. 

1521 St. Papers Hen. VIII, I. 23 The Kynge, over and 
above thys, signifieth unto Your Grace oon of hys owne 
secrete devisis, 1585 T. Wasuincton tr. Wicholay’s Voy... 
vii. 7 Ouer and aboue all that it had cost him. 1654 Bram- 
HALL Fust Vind. vi. (1661) 123 Over and above all the 
former grounds which the Romanists themselves do in some 
sort acknowledg. 1766 Brackstone Com. II. vi. 86 oth 
were.. subject (over and above all other renders) to the oath 
of fealty. 1885 AZaneh. Exam. 5s June 5/3 There ought.. 
to have been an army over and above these garrisons, ready 
to be moved. .to a threatened point. 

3. More than: = OVER frep. 11. rare. 

1568 GraFton Chron. II. 135 Vhere be (saith Fabian),..or at 
those dayes were, over and above .xl. thousand knightes fees, 

B. as adv. 

1, In addition, besides; = OvER adv, 8, 10. 

1588 Parke tr. Alendoza's Hist. China 391 Vhey had so 
great affection vnto them, that ouer and aboue they sent 
them good charity. 168x R. L'Estrance 7udly's Offices 
120 Not that I would serve a good man ever the less, for 
being Rich over and above. 1723 Dk. WHarton 7rue 
Briton No. 25 1.217 Alexander not only forgave the Affront 
..but gave the poor Fellow his Freedom over and above. 
1849 F. W. Newman 7he Sou/iv.175 When that other, who 
is the sole teacher, is, over and above, younger than many 
who are to be taught. 

2. (Qualifying an adj.) Overmuch, too much, too; 
= OVER adv. 11, OVER- 28. Obs. exc. dal, 

1749 Fietoinc Yom Fones 1. vi, Mrs. Blifil..was not over 
and above pleased with the Behaviour of her Husband. 1809 
Manin Gil Silas x. ii. ? 3 Vour mother..is not over and 
above hale and hearty herself. 1824 Mrs. CAMERON A/arten 
§ Scholars v. 31 May be Dainty won't let his mule go, he 
is so over and above particular. 

b. attrib. or as adj, Overmuch, too great, ex- 
cessive; = OVER a. 4, OVER- 29. rare. 

1865 Leste & Taytor Sir F. Reynolds M1. vii. 257 His 
over-and-above attention to his fame. 

+ Over-a'ne, adv. Sc. Obs. Also6 ourane. [f. 
OVER prep. +ane ONE.] On one and the same 
footing ; in common ; together. 

1513 Doucias 4:neis vi. x. 104 Certane duelling nane In 
this countre haue we, bot al our ane [ed. 1553 ouer ane] 
Walkis and lugis in thir schene wod schawis. /dd. x. vil. 
89 ‘Than schame and dolour, mydlit baith ourane. ’ 

O-ver-anxious,¢. [OveK- 28.] Excessively 
or unduly anxious, too anxious. 

1741 Richarpson Pavreda I]. 182 That over-anxious Solli- 
citude which appears in the charmingest Face in the World. 
©1820 S. Rocrers //a/y (1239) 205 Almost all men are over- 
anxious. 1874 [see Over adv. 11]. 

So O'ver-anxi‘ety s/., O-ver-anxiously adv, 

1852 RocEt 7hesaurus, Over-anxiety. 1775 ASH, Over- 
anxiously. 

Over-apt, etc. : see OVER- 27. 

Overarch (évarautf, sé. [Over- 1, or f. 
next.] An arching over, an arch overhead. 

1884 J. Tait Afind in Matter (1892) 91 There is.. the 
ordinary over-arch of blue sky or gray cloud. 1889 F, M. 
Pearp Paxi's Sister I. ix. 236 He..knew the warm red of 
the banks; the over-arch of the trees. 

Overarch (éuver,a-atf), 7. [OveER- 1.] 

1. ¢rans. To arch over, to bend over in or like 


an arch, to form an arch over. 

1667 Mitton P. Z. 1, 304 In Vallombrosa, where th’ 
Etrurian shades High overarch’t imbowr. /did. 1x. 1107 A 
Pillard shade High overarch’t, and echoing Walks between. 
1784 Cowper 7ask v1.71 Under oaks and elms, Whose out- 
spread branches overarch the glade. 1878 SPURGEON 77 cas, 
Dav. Ps. cviii. 4 As the heavens over-arch the whole earth. 

2. zntr. See OVERARCHING ffl. a. 

So Overarching vé/, sb., an arching ovcr. 

1893 E. L. Wakeman in Columbus (Ohio) Disp. 20 Apry 
High overarchings of ancient ash trees. 

Overarching, /7/. a. [f. prec. + -1NG?.] 
Arching over; forming an arch overhead; bending 


over as an arch. 
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1720 Gay Dioue 11. ii, Hast thou yet found the over- 
arching bower, Which guards Parthenia_ from the sultry 
hour? 1723 Pore Odyss. 1x..216 A fence of marble from the 
rock, Brown witb o’er-arching pine, and spreading oak. 
1845 Hirst Poems 32 From the valley dark and deep To 
the over-arching sky. 

Overargue : see OVER- 27. 

O-verarm,a. Cricket. = OVERHAND a. 

1864 Reali 13 July, We have long been discussing at our 
cricket meetings the lawfulness of overarm bowling. 

Over-assess to Over-attention : see OvER-. 

+ Over-Atlas, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [See ATLAS 
v.) trans. To load or burden more than Atlas; to 
overburden; =ouf-/tlas (OUT- 19). 

1593 NasHe Christs T. Wks, (Grosart) IV. 176, I will not 
bee so vnw eaponed-icopardous, to ouer-throwe both thy cause 
and my credite at once, by ouer-Atlasing myne inuention. 

Overawe (var,5"), v. (OveER- 21.] trans. 
To restrain, control, or repress by awe; to keep 
in awe by superior influence. 

1579 SPENSER Sheph. Cal, Feb. 142 The Oake.. with shame 
and greefe adawed, That of a weede he was ouerawed [ed. 
1597 ouercrawed]. 1591 Suaks. « //en. V/,1. i. 36. 1683 
Brit. Spec. Pref. 8 Acknowledged by all our Ancient Parlia- 
ments, that were neither over-awed by Force, nor seduced by 
Faction. 1754-62 Hume //ist. Eng. (1806) V.1xx. 273 That 
he might. .overawe the inutinous people. a 1832 Mackintosit 
Rev. of 1688, Wks. 1846 11. 23 ‘The jury were at length over- 
awed into a verdict of ‘guilty’. 

Hence Overawed (-9'd) Afi. a.; Overaw'ing 


vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1593 fedl-Troth's V. Y Gift 37 They say that overawing 
makes fooles. 1625 bp. Mountacu Afp. Cesar u. ii. 125 
Councils have no such over-awing power. 1805 Foster Ess. 
1. iv. 57 Over-awed timidity. 1899 J. STALKER Christol. of 
Fesus ii. 83 uote, The effect is overawing in a high degree. 


+ Overaw'ful, z. Os. [OveER- 26.] Exces- 
sively reverential, too full of awe. 

164t Mitton Aninadv. iv. Wks. (1847) oy To free 
ingenuous minds from an overawful esteem of those more 
ancient than trusty fathers, 

Over-awning, Over- baked: see OvER- Ic, 27. 

Overbalance (o-vaibe'lains), 5d. [f. next.] 

1. Excess of weight, value, or amount ; preponder- 


ance. 

1659 Harrincton Laweiving 1. i. Wks. (1700) 387 The 
overbalance of Land, three to one or therabouts, in one 
Man against the whole People, creates Absolute Monarchy. 
1659-60 Prrys Diary 14 Jan., 1.. beard exceeding good argu- 
ment against Mr. Harrington's assertion, that overbalance 
of propriety [i.¢. property] was the foundation of govern- 
ment. 1736 Buicer Auad. 1. vii. 127 An Overbalance of 
Good will, inthe End, be found produced. 1853 De Quincey 
Autobiog. Sk. Wks. 1. 339 Amongst all the celebrated letter. 
writers of the past or present times, a large overbalance 
happens to have been men. 

tb. Commerce. spec. Excess in the value of the 


exports over the imports of a country. Ods, 

1641 Decay Trade 1 'Vhe profit or lusse which is made by 
the over or underbalance of our Forraigne ‘Trade. 1691 
Locke Lower. Interest Wks. 1727 11.71 An Over-balance 
of ‘Trade, is when the Quantity of Commodities which we 
send to any Country do more than pay for those we brin 
from thence. 1721 C. Kine Bott, Merch. 11. 6 The Frenc 
‘Trade exhausted our Treasure. ..By bringing in upon us 
a great Over-ballance of the Manufactures of that Country; 
and by taking from us the Ballance in Money. 

ce. /2 overbalance. as a preponderating element 
or consideration. 

1724 Swirt Drapier's Lett. n. vii. Wks. 1761 III. 127 
Putting our interest in overbalance with the ruin of the 
country. : 

2. Something that turns the scale, outweighs, or 


overbalances. 

1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) III. 217, 1 am not willing, 
hor free to trust him with your militia. | speak plain. The 
army will be ar overbalance. 

Overbalance (#vaite'lans), v. [Over- 24,6.] 

1. trans. ‘Yo do more than balance; to outweigh. 

1608 Sytvester Du Bartas u. iv. ut. Schism 117 My 
little finger over-balanceth My Father’sloynes. 1690 Cuitp 
Dise. Trade (ed. 4)169 When the Exports over-ballance the 
Imports, 1726 Suetvocke Voy. round orld 432, 1 had 
vexation enough 10 over-ballance the satisfaction of that. 
1855 Cornwall 221 The expenses overbalanced the profit. 

+b. To prove mote influential than. Ods. 

@1670 Spatoine Vroub. Chas. J (1851) 11. 96 In end he 
over-ballanced the erll, do what he could, and wan his poynt. 

c. absol. To preponderate, to have greatcr power 
or influence. 

1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) 1V. 40 When they had great 
estates they did overbalance. 1736 Putteney in Swift's 
Lett. (1766) 11. 245 Learning and good sense he hath..if the 
love of ricbes and power do not overbalance. 

+2. To bias by supcrior weight or numbers. 

1647 CLARENOON //ist. Red, 1. § 184 The number of them 
[Bisbops] was thought too great, so that they Over-ballanced 
many Debates. 

3. To destroy the balance or equilibrium of; to 
capsize; reff. and intr. To lose one’s balancc. 

1834 Lytton Poufpeii in. ii, Permit me to move opposite 
to thee, or our light boat will be overbalanced. 1861 

Limes 25 June 9 A man alone in a boat..reaching out.. 
overbalanced, and fell into the water, and was drowned. 
1881 J. F. Keane Youru. Medinah 16 You may over- 
balance and bring down the whole concern. 1884 Par 
Eustace 9 He overbalanced himself, and the next moment, 
he, too, was in the river. 

Hence Overba‘lancing vd/, sd. and ppl. a. 

..4 1586 Sipney Arcadia (1622) 463 But when they did set 
it to the beame..they could not but yeeld in their hearts, 
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there was no ouerballancing. 1648 Erkon Bas. i, By the 
weight of Reason I should counterpoize the over-ballancings 
of any factions. 1719 W. Woop Surv. Trade 85 Unless 
the Goods we import from an over-balancing Country be 
Re-exported. 1805 Foster &ss. 1. iii. 32 A gigantic and 
overbalancing strength. 

O:verba'llast, v. Also 7 -ballise. [Over- 
27.) ¢rans. To overload \a ship) with ballast; 
to overload. 

r6or Sir W. Cornwauuis Ess. u. xl. (1631) 171 A shippe 
over-hallasted in the middest of the ocean, 1607 WALKING- 
TON Oft. Glass 53 If wee doe not overballise our stomachs 
with superfluity. 1895 IWVestm. Gaz. 31 Dec. 5/1 The other 
charges..apart from the allegation of overballasting. 

Over-balm to Overbanded: see OvEr-. 

O-verbank, ¢. Artillery. [f. OvER prep. + 
Bank s6.] Applied to a kind of gun-carriage for 
muzzle-loading guns, so constructed as to allow of 
the gun’s being fired over the parapet. 

1879 Man. Artitlery Exerc. 8 The adoption of overbank 
carriages, jointed rammers, &c., for our siege guns. 1884 
Mil. Engtneering |. uu. 54 The guns of the siege train being 
adapted fur overbank fire, embrasures are not required. 

Overba'nk, v. Hatch and Clock-making. 
(Over- 34.]  zztr. See quot. and cf. BANK v.1 4. 

1884 F. J. Brirten Watch & Clocknt. 32 There is no fear 
of overbanking, which is often observed after careless wind- 
ing. /éid. 181 When..the ruby pin pushes past the lever 
from the outside of it, the escapement is said to overbank. 
A chronometer escapement is said to overbank when from 
the same cause the escape wheel is unlocked a second time. 

+ Over-ba‘r,v. 06s. [OvER-8] f¢rans. Tocover 
with bars or a barrier. 

1589 Greene Tudlies Loue Wks. (Grosart) VII. 214 But 
Loue.. had ouerbard hir heart with such former fancies. 1600 
Nase Susnmer's Will Wks. (Grosart) VI. 150 He [Winter] 
over-bars the christall streames with yce. 

Overbarish. Error for OVER-LAVISH a. 

1579 G. Harvey Letter-5k. (Camden) 59 Beboulde what 
millions of thankes I recounte unto you, and behoulde how 
highely I esteeme of your good Mastershipps overbarish and 
excessive curtesy, first in publishing abroade in prynte to 
the use or rather abuse of others, 

Over-bark to Over-battle : see OvER-. 

Overbear (d:vasbéo1), v. [OveR- 4, 6, 22.] 

+1. trans. To carry over, transfer, remove; to put 
away. (In Wyclif rendering L. transferre\. Obs. 

1382 Wycur Deut. xxvii. 17 Cursid that ouerberith the 
teermes of his neijbore. — 2 Sa. xii. 13 The Lord hath 
overborn thi synne, thou shalt not die. — /s@. xxxiil. 20 
A plenteuous cite, a tabernacle that shal not moun ben 
ouerborn (1388 borun ouer]. p ; 

2. To bear over or down by weight or physical 
force; to thrust, push, or drive over; to overthrow; 
to overwhelm, break or crush down. 

1535 CoveroaLy Zizek. xxvii. 26 But y® easte wynde shal 
ouerbeare the in to the myddest off the sea, 1559 Mfirr. 
Mag., Rich. Dk. York (1563) G vijh, See how force oft 
ouerbereth ryght. 1608 SvLvesterR Du Bartas iu. iv. rv. 
Decay 600 Whose numbrous Arnis .. Have over-born_as 
many as with-stood. se Freethinker No, 121 Pp 2 The 
Mounds of their ancient Discipline, over-born by the Inunda- 
tion of foreign Luxuries. 1859 Texnyson Lancelot 4 Elaine 
484 «As a wild wave. .overbears the bark, And him that helins 
it, so they overbore Sir Lancelot and his charger. 

b. fig. To overcome, put down, or repress, as by 
power, authority, or influence; to overpower, 


oppress; to exercise an oppressive influence upon. 

1565 ‘Il. StapLeton Fortr. Faith @ The vsurpers haue 
ouerboren tlie right inheritours 1590 Martowe Edw. //, 111. 
ii, The barons ouerbear me with their pride. 1599 Suaxs. 
Mach Ado un. iti. 157 The extasie hath so much ouerborne 
her, that my daughter is somtime afeard she will doe a 
desperate out-rage to her selfe. 1676 GLanvite Seasonadle 
Reflect. 180 The friends of Truth and Reason. .are liable to 
be still over-born, and out-nois'd by the Tumult. 1705 
Hearne Colfect. 17 Nov. (O. H.S.) I. 82 ‘This was overbore 
so y! it came not to y* Question. 1861 TRrencn Conia. Ep. 
Seven Ch. in Asia (ed. 2}26 What we may call the mystical 
or symbolic interest overbears and predominates over the 
actual, 1864 D, G. MitcueceiVet Days at Edgewood 116 
‘They overbear one with the grand air they carry. 

3. To surpass in weight, importance, cogency, 
etc.; to outweigh. 

1712 Apoison Sfect. No. 412 8 1 The Horror or Lothsom- 
ness of an Ohject may over-bear the Pleasure which results 
from its Greatness, Novelty, or Beauty. 1884 American 
VIII. 347 The interest of the subject isso great that it might 
overbear even more serious deficiencies. 


Overbearance (-bé»'rins), 
cf. abearance, forbearance. 
+1. The action of bearing or weighing down ; 


preponderance. Ods. 

1639 Lp. Dicsy, etc. Lett. couc. Relig. (1651) 121 A con- 
fession of the ballances being so equally poysed in this affaire 
. that the overbearances of either scale is hardly perceptible. 

2. Overbcaring behaviour; imperiousness. 

1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1859) I. ix. 216 Will 
this benevolent and lowly man retain the same front of 
haughtiness, the same brow of overbearance? 1863 J. 
SHERMAN in Afew. 152 The overbearance of one ruling spirit 
niade it pretty plain that I must either sacrifice my own 
opinion of rigbt and wrong, or be ever at war. 1884 Law 
Tiines 20 Sept. 347/1 A judge who has not either of these 
checks may acquire an inveterate habit of overbearance. 


Overbea‘rer. vare. [f.as prec.+-ER1.] One 
who or that which overbears. 

a1618 Sytvester Alem. AMortalttie 1. xi, Self-swelling 
Knowledge, wit’s own Overbearer, Proves Ignorance, and 
finds it nothing knowes. 


[f. prec. + -ANCE: 


OVER-BIASING. 


Overbea‘ring, v/. sd. [f. as prec. + -ING1.] 

1. The action of the vb. OVERBEAR; a bearing 
or thrusting over by force; overpowering, forcible 
subversion. 

1596 Acts Privy Counc. XXVI. 106 If we should accept 

your wordes of overbearinge to have bene done or suffered 

yus. 1661 Granvitt Van. Dogm., xxiii. 227 The Judge- 
ment. .if it be led by the over- bearings of passion .. the 
practice will be as irregular, as the conceptions erroneous. 
1691 T. H[ace] Ace, New Juvent. p. |xii, The over-bearing 
of their Course..by a Northwest Wind. 

2. Imperious or dictatorial action; an arrogant 
exercise of superior power. 

1729 Butter Sevm. Wks. 1874 II. 165 Wrath and fury and 
overbearing upon these occasions proceed .. froin inen’s 
feeling only on their own side. 1849-53 Rock Ch. of Fathers 
III. x. 423 The English people’s spokesman against the 
feudal overbearings..of the Anglo-Norman dynasty. 1890 
Spectator 9 Aug., The man of whose overbearing and coarse- 
ness history and tradition tell us tbat tbey must have 
known enough. 

Overbearing (devaibérin), 7A/. a.  [f. as 
prec. + -ING .] 

+1. Bearing or weighing down; overpowering, 
overwhelming, oppressing. Ods. 

a. Hate Print. Orig. Alaa. 1.1, 38 By conviction of 
some Truths, and this may be..by a strong and over-bearing 
presenting of them to the Understanding. 1736 Butter 
dinal. 1. vi. 313 Evidence acknowledged real, if it be not 
overbearing. 1806 Berrsrorp Proclau. Bucuos Ayres in 
Lond. Gaz. No. 15956 He will then make such Reductions 
in the overbearing Duties as inay seem most conducive to 
the Interest of the Country. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. 
(ed. 4) 1.630 That they could force the system to yield toits 
powers by the overbearing arms of weight and measure. 

+ b. Overruling, preponderating. Ods. 

21708 Beverince Priv. Th. 1. (1730) 9 Tis natural for all 
Men to have an overbearing Opinion and [steem for that 
particular Religion they are born and bred up in. 

2. Disposed to repress or overrule others; im- 
perious, domineering, bullying, masterful. 

1732 Berketey Alciphr. vi. § 32, I see a bigot wherever 
I seea man overbearing and positive without knowing wby. 
1841 Evpuinstone //ist. /nd. 11. 255 His temper was harsh 
and_ severe, his manners haughty and overbearing. 1880 
MceCartuy Own J ries IV. Ixiti. 414 He was an effective 
and somewhat overbearing speaker. 

Overbearingly, adv. [f. prec.+-L¥2.] In 
an overbearing manner; domineeringly. 

1824 New Monthly Mag. X11. 427 The most overbearingly 
despotic. 1888 Burcon Lives 12 Gd. Afen I. ili. 347 [He] 
behaved himself somewhat overbearingly at dinner. 

Overbea‘ringness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality or character of being overbearing. 

@1797 H. Wacroce Jee. Geo. 17 (1847) 11. 358 [He was] 
no match for the art of the one, or the overbearingness of 
the other. 1824 Examiner 66/1 The overbearingness of his 
temper. 1860 Mitt Refr. Govt. (1861) 328 Filled with the 
scornful overbearingness of tlre conquering nation. 

Overbea't, 7. rare. (Ovenr- 6.) trans, To 
beat down; to put down, overthrow, overpower. 

1618 Botton Fiorus iv. iv. (1636) 296 Antonius..lastly, 
enterprised a warre for over-beating the yong noble gentle- 
man. @ 1652 Brome City Wr i. iv, Or has not my Mother 
overbeaten you, Father? 1881 Darly News 22 Aug. 5/7 
He soon warmed up and was able to not only overbeat 
hostility, but to command general and enthusiastic applause. 

Over-beaten, 7//.a. [OVER- 9.] Beaten down 
by treading over. 

1896 IWestnut. Gas. 11 May 2/3 The men are likely to bea 
little off the over-beaten track. 

Overbea‘ting, v//. 5b. [OvER- 20, 29 a.] - 

+1. The action of beating over, or dwelling with 
itcration upon (a subject). Ods. 

1628 in Rushw. //ist. Coll. (1659) 1. 521 We must take 
heed of too much repetition, ard over-beating of Grievances. 

2. Excessive beating (of the heart). 

1819 Byron Venice i, ‘The overbeating of the heart, And 
flow of too much happiness. , 

Overbeetling to -bellying: see OvER-. 

Overbe'nd, v. (Oven- 3, 1, 27-] 

1. (Only in pps.) a. trans. To bend (some- 
thing) over or to one side. b. To bend over 
(something). ¢. ¢x¢r. To bend or stoop over. 

1617 Hieron IWés. II. 359 Like some bulrush that is ouer- 
bent with the strength and violence ofa storme. 1845 [irsr 
Poents 168 Like Endyinion, over-bent By dazzling Dian. 
1856 Wuittier Raayer 71 Overbending, till she’s blending 
With the flaxen skein she’s tending..Sits she. 

2. trans. To bend too much or to excess. 

1624 Doxne Devot. 290 Vpon misplacing, or ouer-bending 
our naturall faculties. @ 1656 Br. Haty CAvistian § 3 Meet 
relaxations to a mind over-bent. 1897 E. L. Taunton Exg. 
Monks St. Benedict 1.86 The bow cannot be kept over-bent. 

Over-bepatch: see OvER- 8. 


Overberg (é"vaibiig), a. S.Africa. [f. OVER 
prep. + Du. berg mountain, hill.} Over a moun- 
tain or mountains; that passes over the mountains. 

1879 ArcuertEy Botrland 61 The sale of rum to over-berg 
travellers. 1900 Blackw. Mag. Mar. 324/2 A railway which 
derives the bulk of its revenue from the overberg trade. 


+ Over-bi‘as,v. Obs. [Over- 3016.) trans. 
To bias to one side. Hence Over-biasing /f/. a. 

1659 GAUDEN J7ears of Ch. u. x. 180, I find some men of 
worth..over-awed by the vulgar, or over-biassed by their 
own private interests, | 1711 SHAFTESB. Charac. (1737) II. 
161 This over-byassing inclination towards rest; this sloth ful, 
sofi, or effeminate temper, averse to Iabour and imployment. 
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OVERBID. 


Overbid (oevaibi-d), v, [OvER- 26, 22.] 

+ 1. zz¢r. Vo bid more than the value, to bid too 
high. Ods. 

a1616 Beaum. & Fr. Scornful Lady u. iii, Take it, h’as 
overbidden by the sun: bind him to his bargain quickly. 

2. “vans. Yo go beyond (a person) in bidding ; 
to outbid. 

1645 Ruruerrorp 7ryatl & Tri. Faith (1845) 99 None 
could over-bid him in his market for souls. 1850 Grore 
Greece u. \xvii, The poor citizens were overbid, and could 
not get places, 1882 Afhenzum 15 July 71 The English 
could always overbid the Russians in bribing Afghans, 

b. To bid or offer more than the value of (a 
thing); to overpay. 

1646 Evance Noble Ord. 13 The benefits..outvye, and 
overbid all the..service of the Creature. 1681 DryDEN 
Spanish Friar u.i. 20 A Tear! You have o'erbid all my 
past Sufferings, And all my future too] 1793 in Vesey, jr. 
Rep, (1801) 11. 55 The sum overbid is larger., amounting to 
one-fourth part of the original price. 

+ Overbi-de, vz. Ods. [OvER-18.] ¢ranzs. To 
remain over or after; to outlast, outlive, survive. 

1oso in Thorpe Charters (1865) 583 gif ic hire ouerbide.. if 
he me ouerbide. @1300 Cursor Al, 22687 Pe men bat 
pat dai sal ouerbide, Under a fell pai sal bam hide. 13.. 
Seuyn Sag. (W.) 1731 He hadde i-wedded two jolif wives ; 
He liuede and bothe hem overbod. c 1386 CHaucer H/ife’s 
T. 404 Grace touerbyde hem pat we wedde. 

b. zztr. To remain over the time, to tarry. 

13.. Cursor Af, 3008 (Cott.) O birth sco moght not ouer- 
bide. /é¢d. 26627 (Cott.) Pi scrift agh noght at ouer bide. 

Over-big to Over-bitten : see OvER-. 

O-ver-bitter, z [Over- 28.] Too bitter. 
So O'ver-bi'tterly adv.; O-ver-bi'tterness, ex- 
cessive bitterness. 
c1ooo Ags. Ps. (Spelm.) xiii. 6 Amzarttudine, oferbyter- 
nysse. 1340 Hamrotr Pr. Consc. 3474 When pou spekes 
over bitterly Til any man with noyse or cry. a@ 1586 SIDNEY 
Arcadia (1622) 45 Musidorus had ouer-bitterly glaunced 
against the reputation of womankind. 1626 in Rushw. //is¢. 
Col?. (1659) 1. 360 His overbitterness in the Aggravation 
upon the whole Charge. 

Overblack to Overblithe: see OvER-. 
Overbloom (6«-varbl#in), 56. [OvER- 8b.] A 


bloom covering the surface. 

1883 Symonps /tal. Byways iv. eh Chivalry..was fast 
decaying in a gorgeous overbloom of luxury. 

Overbloo'm,zv. [OvER- 23.] 7e#. To bloom 
or flower beyond its strength. 

1849 Florist’s Frnt. 198 Calceolarias——Do not let them 
overbloom themselves to the destruction of the plants. 

Overblow (duvaiblou), v.1 [f. Over- 4, 6, 9, 27, 
26 + BLow v.1] 

1. trans. To blow (a thing) over the top of any- 
thing, over one’s head, etc. ; to blow off or away. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) VI. 95 But al pe creem and 
fatnesse of pat mylke,.schulde be overblowe and i-take 
awey. 1471 Ripcey Com. Alch. Rec. iv. in Ashm. Theatr. 
Chen, Brit.(1652) 187 Than clouds of darknes be overblowyn 
& all aperyth faire. 1601 B. Jonson Forest, Epode 36 
This doth from the cloud of Error grow, Which thus we 
ouer-blow. 1659 Futter APA. /nz7. Linoc. (1840) 363 The 
best way to over-blow this fear is, to confute the five argu- 
ments. 17138 Watts Ps. Lv. i, Hide me beneath thy 
spreading wings, Till the dark cloud is over-blown. 

2. intr. Of a storm: To blow over, to pass away 
overhead; to abate in violence; hence fg. of 
danger, anger, passion, etc.: To pass away, to 
be past. (Perf. tenses often with 4e.) 

1385 Cuaucer L. G. HW’, 1287 Dido, The bote ernest is al 
ouerblowe. 1390 Gower Covf. II. 396 The colde wyndes 
overblowe, And stille be the scharpe schoures. 1503 Hawes 
Examp. Virt.v.8 Sythens that your wyldnes is ouerblowen. 
1575 CHURCHYARD C4if/es (1817) 193 But all those blasts, in 
fine did ouerbloe, 1690 Drypen Don Sebastian v. i, The 
tempest is o'erblown, the skies are clear. 1829 CARLYLE 
Misc. (1857) 11. 11 There lies land-locked till the hurricane 
is overblown. 

3. trans. To blow (a thing) over, to overthrow 
or upset by blowing; to blow down. 

1562 J. Heywoop Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 163 This winde 
will ouer blow vs first lL trow. 1585 Lupton 7hous. Notable 
TA. (1675) 2 A certain Poet did wear leaden soles under his 
shoos, lest the wind should overblow him. 1608 Hieron Def 
Ministers’ Reasons Refus. Subscr. uw. 171 Which neither... 
the windes nor waves of his answeres will overflow or over- 
blow. 1631 R. H. Arvaignm. Whole Creature xii. § 4. 128 
To overthrow, and overblow her strongest Bulwarkes. 

4. trans. To blow over the surface of; to cover 
by blowing over (as sand or snow does). 

c1420 Padllad. on Husb.\, 808 So shal ereither werk ben 
ouerblowe With coold or hoot vndir the signys twelue, 
¢ 1530 Rispox Surv. Devon § 328 (1810) 338 The Sand.. hath 
overblown many hundred acres of land. 1794 HurcHinson 
fist. Cumbertd. 1. 258 note, Sheep..when overblown and 
buried in snow by a storm. 1830 TENNyson Ode to Alemory 
v, Asand-built ridge. .Overblown with murmurs harsh, 1872 
Wuaittier Penn. Pilgrim 514 The music the wind drew.. 
from leaves it overblew. 

+5. twtr. Naut. Of the wind: To blow with 
excessive violence; to blow too hard for top-sails 
to be carried. Obs. 

1sg9 Ilaxtuyt Voy. II. 185 To get out the ship..was 
vnpossible, for the winde was contrary and ouerblowed. 
1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 20 If the wind had not 
over-blowne, and that to follow them I was forced to shut 
all my lower ports, the ship 1 undertooke. .had never endured 
to come to the port. 1627 Cart. SmitH Seanian’s Gram. x. 
46 It ouer blowes when we can beare no top-sailes. 1726 
Swirt Gutliver ui, Finding it was like to overblow, we 
took in our sprit-sail. 1823 in Crass Zechnol. Dict. 
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6. trans. Music. To blow or play (a pipe or wind- 
instrument) with such force as to produce a har- 
monic or overtone instead of the fundamental note. 
Also ref. (of the pipe or instrument). 

1852 SriDE1. Organ 79 The pipe will over-blow itself, that 
is it will sound an octave higher. 1880 E. J. Hopkins in 
Grove Dict. Afus. 11. 575/1 An organ thus supplied with 
wind could not be over-dlown. 1898 STAINER & BARRETT 
Dict. Mus. Terms (ed. 2) s.v. Harmonic stops, They will 
take a very strong pressure of wind without overblowing. 

Overblow’, 2.2 rare. [f. Over- 8 + BLow z.2] 
trans. To cover with blossom. 

1856 Mrs. Browninc Aur. Leigh vu. 58 He overblows an 
ugly grave With violets which blossom in the spring. 

Overblown, ///. 2.1 [¥rom Overs.ow z,1] 

1. Blown over; that has passcd away. 

1596 SHAKS. 7am. Shr. v. ii. 3 To smile at scapes and 
perils ouerblowne. 1601 WeEvER AZirr, Alart. E vij, The 
Clergie’s mallice (not o’re-blowne) will haue me. 

2. Inflated, swollen to excess (with vanity, etc.). 

1864 KincsLey Rom. § Teut. iii. (1875) 83 Overblown with 
self-conceit. 

3. Aletallurgy. In the Bessemcr steel process: 
Injured or burnt by continuance of the blast after 
all the carbon has been removed from the metal. 

O-verblow'n, ///.a.2 [f. OvER- 28 c + BLown 
ppl. a.2]_ Too much blown, more than full blown. 

1616 B. Jonson Efigr. xcvii, His rosy ties and garters so 
o'erblown. a@1625 Beaum. & Fi. Ant. Afalta v. i, Thus 
over-blown, and seeded, I amrather Fit to adorn his chimney 
than his bed. 1821 SHELLEY Adonais xxxiii, His head was 
bound with pansies over-blown. 

Overboard (G:vo1bde1d), adv. [f. OvER prep. 
12+ Boarp sé., q.v. for Forms. Usually treated 
as two words to ¢1600; hyphened to ¢1800; as 
one word from late in 18th c.] 

1. Of motion: Over the side of a ship or boat, 
out of or from the ship into the water. 

c1o00 /Etrric //om. 1. 246 Hi da wurpon heora waru 
ofor bord. 13.. &. £. Addit. P. C. 157 Per watz busy 
ouer borde bale to kest. ¢ 1386 CuHaucer Alan of Law's 7. 
824 The theef fil ouer bord al sodeynly. ?a1400 Aforte 
Arth. 3703 Alle pe kene mene of kampe, knyghtes and oper, 
Killyd are colde dede, and castyne over burdez! 1495 
Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 278 Rotteyn And for their 
fieblenes cast ouer Borde. 1572 Gascoicne Heartes, Voy. 
flolland Wks. (1587) 168 Whych cast the best fraight ouer- 
boord away. 1610 Suaks. Jewip. un. ii. 126, 1 escap’d vpon 
a But of Sacke, which the Saylors heaued o’re-boord. 1623 
Br. Hatt Best Bargaine Wks. (1625) 520 At last turnd ouer- 
boord into a sea of Desperation. 1745 P. THomas Fra. 


Anson's Voy.17 The Pear?..had thrown about 14 Ton of | 


Water over board. 1762 Fatconer Shipwreck 1. 266 In such 
extremes, no moment should be lost But over-board, the 
cumb’rous cannon tost. 1869 Freeman Worm. Cong. III. 
xii. 98 He fell overboard and was drowned. 

b. Leyond the side of the ship, outside the ship. 

1823 J. Bapcock Dow, Amusem. 80 He rigged out a spar, 
one end of which projected overboard. 

2. fig. esp. in phr. Zo throw overboard, to cast 
aside, discard, rejcct, renounce. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang, T. 11. 193 That Religion 
which is more turbulent, seditious, and stormy, let it be 
throwne over-board to lighten the ship of the Church. 1679 
Establ, Test 9 They threw over-board all their Loyalty. 
1831 Lams £éza Ser. uu. To Shade of Elliston, The judge's 
ermine; the coxcomb's wig; the snuff box @ Za Foppington— 
all must overboard. 

= ABOVE-BOARD ; plainly and openly. 

1834 H. O'Brien Round Towers Irel. 327 To speak over- 
board, the lapses..were to him ethically unavoidable. 

Hence Overboard wv. (s2072ce-zud.), to throw over- 
board. 

1585-6 Kart Leycester Corr. (Camden) 312, I will rather 
he overthrowne by her majesties doings then overborded by 
their churles and tinkers. 

Overboast to Over-boding: see OVER-. 

O-verbo:dy, 5’. [f. OvER-8c+Bopy6.] An 
upper or outer bodice. 

1573 Richmond, Wills (Surtees) 235, I give vnto ye wyfe 
of Robart my soon my browne kyrtle with ye chamlet 
overbodye. 1615 in NV. Riding Rec. (1884) II. 98 Two men 
presented for stealing a woman's overbody value 8d. 
E.H.Noet Richter's Flower Pieces V1. xix. 241 The first and 
last army whose uniform was a kind of fine over-body. 

So + Overbody coat Ols., an ephod. 

1535 CovERDALE Exod. xxv. 7 Onix stones and set stones 
for the ouerbody cote and for the Brestlappe. — 1 Sav. ii. 
18 The childe was gyrded with an ouer body cote of lynnen. 

+O-verbo'dy, wv. nonce-wd. [f. OVER- 27 + 
Bopy sé. or v.] ¢tvans. To give too much body 
to, make excessively material. 

1641 Mitton Ch. Govt. 1. (1851) 2 Till the Soule by this 
meanes of over-bodying her selfe, given up justly to fleshly 
delights, bated her wing apace downeward. 

Overboil (dvarboi'l), v. [Over- 5, 27.] 

1. zztr. To boil over; to boil so as to overflow 


the pot, etc. Chiefly fg. 


1611 Speep Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xx. (1623) 972 Which made 


her spirits ouer-boyle with impatience. 1816 Byron Ch. 
Har. ut. |xix, To keep the mind Deep in its fountain, lest it 
overboil, 1868 Browninc Ring & Bk. vi. 1119 No word, 
lest Crispi overboil and burst. 

+b. ¢razs. To cause to boil over. Oés. 

1687 Montacue & Prior Hind & P. Transv, 12 Till Pride 
of Empire, Lust, and hot Desire Did over-boile him, like 
too great a Fire. 

2. trans. (o:ver-boi'l.) To boil too much. 

1584 Cocan //aven [Health (1636) 131 Fine meats in hot 
stomacks, be, as it were, over-boiled, when the grosser are 


| but duely concocted. 
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OVER-BREATHING. 


bu 21643 W. CartwriGut Ordinary 1. 
ii, They are A little over-boyl'd or so, 

O:verboi'ling, vé/. sd. [f. prec.+-1ncl.] A 
boiling over; an ebullition. 

a 1774 Harte Vision of Death Poems (1810) 371/1 Or wild 
o’er-boiling of ungovern'd health, 186: W. S. Perry //is¢, 
CA. Eng. 1. iii, 126 This may perhaps have been a little over- 
boiling of spite. 

So Overboiling /f/.a., boiling over; /ig. exces- 
sively ardent or fervent. 

1594 Nasue Zerrors of Night Wks. (Grosart) II. 257 
With anie ouerboyling humour which sourseth hiest in our 
stomackes. 1670 Drypen 1st Pt. Cong. of Granada Ded., 
A hero..of an excessive and over-boiling courage. 1682 — 
Dk. Guise v. iii, Do these o’erboiling answers suit the Guise? 
1726 Leon Alberti’s Archit. I11. 19/2 A proof of the over- 
boyling genius of the Painter. @ 1814 Spaniards 1, ii.in New 
Brit. Theatre U1. 209 Restrain Thy over-boiling wrath. 

O:ver-bo'ld, zc. [Over- 28.] Too bold, un- 
warrantably or unduly bold; presumptuous. 

€1§30 Crt. of Love 360 That I and alle Should ever drede 
to be too overbold Her to displese. 1605 Suaxs. AZacd. 11. 
v. 3 (Beldams) as you are, Sawcy, and ouer-bold, how did 
you dare To Trade and Trafficke with Macbeth? a1791 

Vesey /usd. & Wives vi. § 4 Wks. 1811 1X. 84 Why should 
a woman be so over bold as to call her husband, Tom, Ned, 
Dick? 1883 Stevenson Treas. /s/. v. xxii, 1 was going to 
do a foolish, over-hold act. 

O:ver-bo'ldly, adv. [Over- 30.] In an over- 
bold manner, with too much boldness. 

1547 Homilies 1. Falling from God u. (1839) 89 They do 
overboldly presume of God's mercy and live dissolutely. 
1684 Scanderbeg Rediv.iv. 60 [Vhey] Killed two Gentlemen 
upon the place, who spake over-boldly against their Choice. 
1860 Trencu Sern. Westin. Abb. vii. 73 It is not over- 
boldly said. 

O-ver-bo‘ldmess. [Over- 29c.] Excessive 
boldness, presumption, audacity. 

1583 GoLpinc Calzin on Deut, xlix. 292 God also would 
put me to shame for mine ouerboldnesse. a@1668 DAVENANT 
Epil. Wks. (1673) 301 An over-boldness, rais’d from too 
much fear, 1846 TrRenNcH J/frac. xvil. (1862) 284 What of 
carnal overboldness there was in it. 

Overbook, -bookish: see OvER-. 

Overborne(-bo-"m), A//. a. [pa. pple. of OvER- 
BEARW.] Borne down by superior force or pressure; 
oppressed: see OVERBEAR 2. 

1611 SpEED //ést. Gt. Brit. vi. vii. 222 And euer bare as 
hard an hand ouer the ouerborne Britains. 1762 J. Woot- 
MAN Hs. (1840) 225 An overborne discontented reaper. 

+ Over-bou-nd, v.1 Obs. rave—'. [cf. Bound 
v.38 = ABOUND.) zztr. Tosuperabound; = OvER- 
ABOUND v. Hence + Overbou'nding 76/. sd. 

1587 Gotpinc De Mornay xiv. 223 An ouerbounding of 
some melancholike humour. 

Overbou'nd, v.2 rare. [f. OveR- 5 + Bound 
v.2] trans. To bound or lcap over. 

1813 SHELLEY Q. Maé n. 94 All-prevailing wisdom .. o’er- 
bounds Those obstacles, of which an earthly soul Fears to 
attempt the conquest. 

+ Over-bound, adv. Obs. rare—'. [OVER- 10.] 
Bound over or across (the sea). 

1669 N. Morton New Eng. Mem. 124 (Cent.) They went 
. away, the greater ship towing the lesser at ber stern all 
the way over-bound. 

Over-bounteous, etc. : see OvER- 28. 

Over-bow (-bau'), v. [OveEr- 27, 1.] 

l. tras. (o:ver-bow’) To bend in excess. 

1639 Fucrer Holy War ut. xx. (1647) 142 The best way 
to straighten what is crooked is to over-bow it. 

2. (overbow:) To arch over. 

1878 Dowpven Studies in Literat. 271 These poems are.. 
overbowed with the firmament of adult thought. 

O-ver-bowed (-bdud), a. [f. Over- 28 + 
BoweED ff/.a.4] (See quot.) 

1875 Encycl, Brit. 11. 378/2 An archer is said to be over- 
bowed when the power of his bow is above his command. 

Overbow'er,v. [Over-1.] ‘avs. To form 
a bower over; to overarch. 

1807 Soutuey Esfriella's Lett. 11. 220 A part [of a road} 
which was almost coinpletely overbowered. 1823 — Hs¢. 
Penins. War 11. 440 Long and wide avenues were over- 
bowered with elms. 

Over-bowl to Overbranch: see OVER-. 

O-ver-bra‘ve, az. [OveER- 28.] Too brave; 
very brave (in negative constructions); +excessively 
splendid or showy (oés.). 

1653 GoucE Commun. Hebd, xi. 37 (1655) 230 This sheweth 
the vanity of over-brave and costly apparell. 4fod. It wasn’t 
over-brave of him to attack such a little boy. 

+ Over-bra‘ve, v. Obs. [OvER- 21.] ¢rans, 
To play the ‘ brave’ over; to treat with bravado. 

1624 Forp Sux’s Darling 1. i, Knaves over-brave wise 
men, while wise men stand with cap and knee to fools. 
1631 Bratuwait lV /tmzies, Gamester 38 Hee so over-braves 
and abuseth the poor dice. 

Overbray to Over-break : see OVER- 21, 9. 


Over-brea‘the, v. [f. Over- 22, 8.] 

+1. trans. To put out of breath. Obs. 

1s89 WarRNER Ald. Eng., AEnetdos 165 Least (perhaps) 
I ouer-breathe thy tickled Conceite with more selfe-liking 
than is expedient. a@ 1783 H. Brooke Fox-Chase Poems 
(1810) 438/2 O'er-breath’d we come where, ‘twixt impending 
hills, Ran the joint current of two gurgling rills. 

2. zztr. To breathe over. Hence Overbrea'th- 
ing vl. sb. 

1802 W. Taytor in Robberds JAfem. I. 419 Young acolytes 
were sweetening with incense the warm over-breathings of 
thronging devotion. 


a 


OVERBREDE. 


Over-bred, Overbreed: see OvEr- 27 b, 27. 


+Overbre'de, v. Oss. (OE. oferbredan, f. 
ofer- OVER- 8 + dr&dan, BREDE, to spread out.] 
trans. To overspread, cover all over. 

c897 K. crreD Gregory's Past. C. xlv. 336 Swe se 
fiicbean: ofersceadod det land..ac dzt land bid eall unnyt 
swa: he hit oferbrat. ¢ 1a0g Lay. 19045 Wes pat kinewurde 
bed Al mid palle ouer bred [¢1275 ouer sprad]. ¢1g00 
Sege JYerus. \E. E. ‘1. S.) 600 So was be bent ouer brad, 
blody by-runne With ded bodies aboute. 

+ Over-bri'be,v. Obs. [OvER- 11, 20.] trans. 
To gain over by bribcry; to bribe over again. 

1618 Bottos Floris (1636) 162 lugurtba so over-bribed his 
Army also, tbat..be got the Victory. 1748 RicHaRpson 
Clarissa (1811) 111, 116 He who would be bribed to under. 
take a base tbing by one, would be over-bribed to retort the 
baseness. 

Overbri‘dge, v. [f. Over- 5 + Bripce v.1] 
trans. Yo make a bridge over; to bridge over. 

¢1t000 Ecrric /Yom, LI. 304 Pa bet Maxentius mid micclum 
swicdome oferbricgian ba ea, eal mid scipum. 1805 
Worpsw. Prelude v. 348 These mighty workmen..Who, 
witb a broad highway have overbridged The froward chaos 
of futurity. 1874 F. H. Laine in Ess. Relig. §& Lit. Ser. 1, 
246 An infinite gulf, wbich can never be overbridged. , 

O-ver-bri:dge, 54. (Over- 1d.) A bridge 
over a railway, as distinct from a subway or 
a road over which the railway crosses. 

1876 F.S. Wittiams Wiidl. Railw. 174 There were many 
of the overbridges that would need to be rehuilt. 1898 
Engineering Mag. XV1.77 The access would be by a sub- 
way, aud, ifin cutting, by an over-bridge. 

O-ver-bri‘ght, z. [Over- 28.] Excessively 
bright; too bright, 

1587 Gotoinc De Mornay xiv. 209 We forbid them to 
benalee the thinges that are ouerbright. 1830 Tennyson 
{sabel 1 Eyes not down-dropt nor over bright. 186: Miss 
Brapvow Lady Lisle xxiv, 1 don't see that you're any of 
you such an over-brigbt lot. 

Overbri'm, v. [Over- 5.] 

1. intr. To overflow at the brim; to brim over. 
(Said of the liquid or the vessel.) Mostly fg. 

1607 Barkstep .Wirrha (1876) §7 And ere night you will.. 
orebrim with your teares. 1817 Scott Harold im. viii, 
When 'gins that rage to over-briin. 1826 — IWoodst. xxix, 
If tbe pitcher shall overbrim with water. 1880 Wenn Gocthe's 
Faust ii. vili, 172 Whene'er he drained its measure, His 
eyes would overbrim. 

2. trans. Vo flow over the brim of. 

3818 Keats Endymion 1. 137 Eacb having a white wicker, 
overbrimm'd With April's tenderyounglings. 1871 Brown- 
inc Pr. [fohenst. 563 The liquor that o’erbrims the cup. 

Hence Overbri‘mmed f//. a.. Overbri‘mming 
vl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1830 Tennyson Confess. Senstt. Mind 113 That grace 
Would drop from his o’erbrimming love, As manna on m 
wilderness, 1839 Baitey Festus (1852) 58 Through his 
misty, o'erbrimmed eye. 1858 Hawtnorne Fr. & /t. Jrals. 
II. 197 The overbrimming of the town in generations sub- 
sequent. : 

O-verbri:mmed, a. [Over- 3.] 
brim that projects or hangs over. 

1814 Scott Hay. xxxv, He .. touched solemnly, but 
slightly, his huge and overbrimmed blue bonnet. 

+ Overbring, vw. Obs. rare. [OveER- 10.] 
trans, To bring overor across. (Prop. two words.) 

a 1300 Cursor MW. 6559 Til he fe folk had ouerbroght (z.r. 
ouer bro3t}) In-to pe find bat pai soght. 16:5 CHapman 
Oayss, xvi. 633 What in my way chanced I may over-bring, 

Over-broil: sce OveER- 29 b. 

Overbroo'd,v. (Over-1.] ¢rans. To brood 
or hover over. 

1818 Mirman Samor 115 To rise. and o’er-brood The dim 
and desert beacon of revenge. 1855 Wuittier Eternal 
Goodness 25 Ye see tbe curse which overbroods A world of 
pain and loss. 

+ O'verbrow:, sé. Obs. [Over-1d.] Eyebrow. 

e¢1000 Sax. Leechd. 111. 183 Mazden {ha:f3} tacn on ofer- 
brawe swipran. 1555 liven Decades 287 A foule of darke 
coloure .. with redde ouerbrowes. 156r Hottyausn //omm. 
A foth. 2 Good to use, specially for ouerbrowes and eye liddes. 

Overbrow’, v. (Over- 1.] ¢rans. To over- 
hang like a brow. Ilence Overbrow'ing ///. a. 

3742 Cottins Ode Poet, Char. 58 Strange shades o’erbrow 
the vallies deep. 1814 Soutuey Roderick xiv. 58 Beneath 
the overbrowing battlements. 1824 Loncr. I00ds in Winter 
i, The hill That overbrows the lonely vale. 

Overbrowned to Overbubble: see Over-. 

Overbnild (davaibild, du:var-), v Pa. t. and 
pple. overbuilt, [Over- 1, 8, 27.] 

. trans. To build over or upon; to cover or 
surmount with a building or strueture. Chiefly fg. 

1649 G. Dame Trinarch., Hen. [V,ccxci, When lustice, 
by Ambition over-built, Is fronted with new Turretts. 1 84 
Cowper Task Nl, 193 Sage, erudite, profound, Terribly 
arch'd, and aquiline his nose, And overbuilt with most 
impending brows. 1857 Wittmort Pleas, Lit. xi. 47 Some 

inen overbuild their nature with books. 

2. To build too much or to excess. 

1642 Futter //oly & Prof. St. wi. vii. 168 Who by over- 
bnilding their houses have dilapidated their lands, 1713 
C'TEss WINCHELSEA Disc. Poems 124 "Twas not to save 
the Charge: That in tbis over-building Age, My Ilouse was 
not more large, 

3. To build too much upon; to erect more build- 

ings than are required upon (an area), 

1601 Hottanp Pliny 1.554 Prouided alwaies, that a mans 
Jand be not ouer-built. "1864 Wenster, Overduilt, built 
too much; having too many buildings; as an overbuilt part 
ofatown, 1895 Chicago Advance 21 Nov. 737/t A city 


Having a 


293 


which has been over-built, which bas ‘superfluous’ houses 
and flats by the block and mile. 
Overbulk: see OVER- 22. 


O-verbu'rden,-burthen, J. [OvEn- 29d,1d.] 


1. Excessive burden; excess of burden. ; 

1579-80 NortH Plutarch (1657) 42 The vitall spirits not 
being. .kept downe, or spreade abroad by tbe quantity or 
over- burden thereof [meat], do enlarge themselves. @ 1618 
Syivester Job Triumphant 1. 440 Who hath dispos'd 
the upper Spouts and Gutters, Whereby the Aire his over- 
burthen utters? 1893 Daily News 8 Feb. 5/1 Tbe overburden 
of work in the House of Commons niakes the effort to get 
real business done a mere struggle and scramble. 

2. Afining, etc. The overlying clay, rock, or 
other matter which has to be removed in quarry- 
ing or mining, in order to get at the deposit worked. 

1855 J. R. Leircnitp Cornwall Mines 25 The quantity of 
‘overburthen’, or waste, removed, has been upwards of 
200,000 tons. 1894 7imes 27 Feb. 10/3 The overburden is 
a reddish clay soil of an average depth of 10 ft. 

O:verbu'rden, -bu'rthen, v. [OveR- 27.] 
trans. To put too great a burden or weight upon ; 
to burden too much; to overload, overcharge. 

1532, More Confut. Tindale Wks. 824/1, I neither wil for 
so plain a matter ouerburdein the reader in this boke, with 
the .. rehersyng of euerye place. a1584 MontcomeRi£ 
Cherrie 4 Slae 1041 The wail anes that oreburdenit bein. 
1725 Pore Odyss. x1. 379 be earth o'erburtben'd groan’d 
beneath their weight. 1726 Leos: Albert's Archit. 1. 56/1 
To avoid over-burthening the Arch. 188: Raymonp Jintng 
Gloss., Overburden, ..to charge in a furnace too much ore 
and flux in proportion to the amountof fuel. 1885 Spectator 
25 July 976/2 Mr. Leland does not overburthen his..myths 
and legends with comment. 

llence O:verburdened, -bu'rthened ///. a.; 
O:verbu'rdening, -bu'rthening 27'4/.sb. and pf/.a.; 
whence O:verbu‘rdeningly adv. 

1713 C’Tess WiNcHELSEA Vise. Poems 240 The Miser .. 
fears the “over-burthened Floor. 1871-4 J. THomson City 
Drvadf. Nt. 1x. ii, The hugeness of an overburthened wain. 
1580 Hortysanp Treas. Fr. Tong s.v. Affatssement, A 
shrinking vnder a great burthen, an “ouerburthening. 1851 
RK. Nesait in J. M. Mitchell .1/e2. xii. (1858) 303 Mr. James 
Mitchell's *overburdening duties. 1865 Mrs. Wuitxey Gay- 
worthys xxiii, Not officiously or *overburdeningly; there 
were kindnesses accepted, even asked for, in return. 

O'ver-bu'rdensome, -bu'rthensome, 2. 
[Over- 28.] Excessively burdensome. 

1614 Raeicn L/ist. World ww. iii. § 11. 230 Eumenes did 
not onely thinke all carriages to be ouer-burdensome, but the 
number of his men to be more troublesome than auaileable. 
1820 Scott S/onast. Introd., The shopkeeper. .his custom 
was by no means over-burdensome. 1883 W. Morris in 
Mackail Life (1899) Il. 99 All men may live at peace, and 
free from over-burdensome anxiety. 

Overbu'rn,v. [Over- 21, 27.] 

+1. trans. To bum down; to overthrow by fire. 

1616 T. Apams Forest of Thorns Wks. 1862 I]. 471 
A strong engine set to the walls of purgatory, to overturn 
them, and overburn them with the fire of hell. 

2. (o:ver-b1-rn) ‘Vo burn too much or to excess. 

1707 Mortimer //usb. (1721) 1. 82 In burning of the Turf, 
you must take care not to over-burn it.. for the over-burning 
of it to white Ashes, wastesthe nitrous Salt. ¢ 1865 Letutsy 
in Cire, Se. 1. 129/1 The supply of..air is too great, and the 
gas is overburnt. 

So O-verburning vi/. sb. ; O-verburning ///. 
a., excessively burning or ardcnt (whence O-ver- 
bu'rninglyadv.,over-ardently); O-verbu'rnt /7/.a. 

1707 *Over-burning [see sense 2). 1849 Jounston F-xf. 
Agric. 260 By over-burning, clays lose their fertilising virtues, 
1586 I. BD. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. (1589) 449 When a man 
seeketh after any of them with an *overburning desire. 
1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 7203 And ouber spyces hab 
glotonye, ‘Io ete by mete “*ouer brennynglye. 1834 Brzt. 
Husb, 1.305 Lime. .if burnt with too violent a fire.. will not 
slake, and becomes useless, or what is termed *over-burnt, 
and, in soine places, dead-lime. 1837 J.T. Smit tr. Vicaz's 
Mortars 115 A dark red, or purplisb colour, similar to that 
of an over-burnt brick. 

Overburst: see OvER- 5b. 

Overbusy (dvaibizi), 2. [Over- 28.] Ex- 
cessively busy; too much occupied; ¢sf. that 
busies himself too much or is obtrusively officious. 

13490 Hamvote Pr, Conse. 1095, I hald pat man noght 
witty, Pat about be world is over bysy. 1612 Woopa.t 
Surg. Afate Wks. (1653) 5,1 wish young Artists not to be 
over-busie in. .raising the fractured Cranium. a 1641 Be. 
Mountacu Acts & Jon. (1642) 264 She should doe well, not 
to be over-busie in matters that concerned her not. 1770 
Lancuorseé Plutarch (1879) 11. 764/1 A troublesome and 
overbusy man. 

So O-verbu'sily a:/v., too busily. 

61440 Jacob's Well 142 Pis wose of glotonye is vy. fote 
brede, pat is, ouyrtymely, outeragely, ouerhastely, ouyr- 
deyntuously, & ouerbesyly. 1668 Lond.Gaz, No. 281/4 The 
Frencb. .at Madagascar, having..overbusily engaged them- 
selves.., in a war between the Neighbouring Princes. 

O:verbu'sy, v. [OveR-27.] ¢rans. To busy 
too much; to engage or occupy too assiduously. 
Hence O:verbu:sied ///. a. 

1586 Ferne Slaz. Gentrie 142 Had not onr Cuttor ouer- 
busied himself. 1644 Mitton Ydem. Bucer 159 Bucer is 
more large than to be read by overbusied men. 1863 Mrs. 
Wuttney Faith Gartuey xxxvi. 330 The errand-boys in tbe 
shops were overbusied and uncertain. 

Overbuy’,v. [Over- 26, 23, 4, 11.] 

+1, trans. To buy at too high a price; to pay 
too much for. Oés. 

€ 1430 Pilger, Lyf Manhode w. ix. (1869) 180 If men made 
of you saale, mihte no man livinge ouerbigge yow, ne loue 
yow to michel. 1530 Patscr. 647/2, I overbye, I bye a 


OVERCARRY. 


tbynge above the price it is worthe. 1639 Furrer Holy 
War ww. xxxiii. (1840) 239 Conceiving so convenient a 
purchase could not be over-bought. 1662 Pretty 7a.res 21 
The farmer for haste is forced to under-sell bis corn, and the 
King..is forced to overbuy his provisions. 1700 Drypen 
Ep. to J. Driden 138 And he, when want requires, is truly 
wise, Who slights not foreign aid, nor over-buys. 

. ref, and intr. To buy beyond one’s means, or 
to too great an extent. 

1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesnian vi. (1841) I. 37 Ifthe trades- 
nian overbuys himself, the payments perhaps come due too 
soon for him, the goods not being sold. 

+3. To buy off; to procure the relcase of (any 
one) by payment. Ods. 

15.. Priests of Peblis in Pinkerton Scot. Poems Repr. 1. 
12 The theif ful weill he wil himself overby; Quben tbe leill 
man into the lack wil ly. 

+ 4. To buy over to one’s side. Oés. 

1709 Mrs. Manrey Secret 3fem. (1736) Il. 169 The 
Emperor bad no Money..to bestow upon Theodecta, by 
which they might have over-bought tbe Empress. 

O-ver-by,a¢v. Sc. and xorth, dial. Alsoower-, 
owre-by. [f. Over adv. 7,5 + By adv.] Over or 
across the way ; at or to a place at a short distance 


across; at or to the house or place opposite. 

1768 Ross Helenore 76 (Jam.) Quo’ she unto the sheal, 
step ye o’erby. 1816 Scott &¢. Divar/ vi, Some canny boys 
waiting for me down amang the shaws, owerby. 1825 
Brockett .V. C. Gloss., Ower-by, over the way. 1896 Muxro 
Lost Pibroch 279 (FE. D, D.) They told me at the ferry over- 
by. lod. Sc. Our neighbours ower-by have lent us a band. 

Overcackle v.; see OVER- 22. 

Overca’nopy, v ([Over- 1.] ¢rans. To 
form a canopy over ; to extend over or covcr as or 
with a canopy. 

1590 SHaks. Wids. NV. 11. i. 251 Quite ouer-cannoped witb 
luscious woodbine, With sweet imuske roses, and with 
Eglantine. 1623 CockeraM, Oxercancfie, to couer. 1742 
Gray Ox Spring ii, Where'er the rude and moss-grown 
beech O’er-canopies tbe glade. 1870 Bryant /diad xu. 28 
On the summit of tb’ Olympian mount He sat o’ercanopied 
by golden clouds. 

Overcap, -capable, -cape: see OVER-. 

O:ver-ca‘pitalize,v. [OvER- 27.] ¢razs. To 
fix or estimate the capital of (a joint-stock com- 
pany, etc.) at too high an amount; to give or 
ascribe too great a capital value to (an industrial 
undertaking, etc.), csp. when forming it into a joint- 
stock concern. 

1890 Pall Mall G. 22 Feb. 1/2 Was the business over- 
capitalized or was it not? 1897 Nevtew of Rez. 55 The 
prevalent habit of overcapitalizing such corporations. 

Hence O:verca:pitalized ///. a., O:vercapital- 
ization. 

1882 Kep. to Ho. Repr. Prec. Met, U.S. 437 The over- 
capitalization of wholly undeveloped and but imperfectly 
opened mines. 1898 Daily News g June 3/2 His over- 
capitalised companies began to decline. 

ver-captious, etc.: see OvER- 28. 

O-ver-ca‘re,sé. [Over- 29d.) Toomuch care, 
undue or excessive care. 

1599 Sannys Europe Spec. (1632) 206 The world having 
extinguished the care of the publike good, by an over-care 
of their private. 175: Exiza Hevwoov Betsy Lhoughtless 
IIT. 7 It was only his over-care to please her. 

O-ver-ca‘reful, z. [OveR- 28.] Too careful, 
excessively careful. I{enee Overcarefully, -ness. 

a1s9t H. Smitu Serv. (1592) 988 If we bee carefull, wee are 
ouer carefull. 1597 Suaxs. 2 //en. /V, Ww. v. 68 The foolisb 
ouer-carefull Falher 1648 (ettt. Eastern Ass.31 We 
are not overcarefull, whether we live, or whether we die. 
1842 Manninc Scr, (1848) 1. 359 Over-careful about money, 
or fretful ina low estate. 1852 Daackendy Esniond ii. ii. 
1881 Chicago Advance 18 May 312 Without over-careful- 
ness as to the future. 

Over-careless, etc.: see OVER- 28. 

O-ver-ca‘ring,@ ([Ovrr-28b.] Caring too 
much; exeessively anxious, 

1766 CHarkiey IWés. 442 He would have us without an 
incumbered and over-caring Mind. 

+ O-vercark, 56. Obs. [OveEr- 29.] An over- 
charge; an extra load or burden, 

a 1300 Cursor Al. 9843 Ouercark o kind had pe tan, And 
kind was to be tober wan. 

+ Overca‘rk, v. Ols. [Oven- 27.] 

1. trans. To overcharge, overweight. 

a 1300 Cursor 3. 9834 Man mai find a barn ouercarked 
sua wit kind, Pat [has} thre fete and handes thre. 

2. To burden with excessive charges ; to oppress. 

31393 Lanct, P. PLC. 1v. 472 Shal nober kyng ne kny3t, 
constable ne meyre Ouer-cark pe comune. 

So + O-ver-oa‘rkful, O'ver-ca‘rking add/s., troub- 
ling oneself too much, over-anxious. 

©1449 Prcock Refpr, ut. xv. 377 Ouer thou3tful and ouer 
carkful and ouermyche louyng toward them, 1655 FULLER 
Ch. [Tist. vin. iii. § 23 Disswaded..from being solicitously 
over-carking for the future. 


Overcarry (-kz'ri),v. Nowzare. [OvER- 10, 
1357203] 


+1. ¢ravs. To carry over or across; to convey 
to the other side; to transport. Ods. 

1382 Wycur IW1sd. x. 18 He ouercariede them [1388 bar 
hem ouer} thur3 ful myche water. 1§13 DouGtas £ne‘s vi. 
xi. 30 How mony seis ourcareit in thi barge. ; 

b. To carry or convey beyond the proper point. 

1897 Marv Kincstev IV. Africa 193 We stop to pick up 
cargo, or discharge over-carried cargo, A/od. (Railway 
Guard) ‘Are you the gentleman tbat was over-carried to 
Louth tbis evening?’ 


OVERCARVE. 


2. To carry (action or proceedings) too far, 


overdo; to do more than carry. 

1606 Birnie Avrk-Luriall vi. Biv, According to the forked 
foly vsed in buriall, which either is contemned, or else 
ouercaried in pomp. 1823 CHALMERS Panfperisma Wks. 
1839 XVI. 236 The point has not only been carried; but 
greatly over-carried. 

+ 3. fig. To carry (a person) beyond the bounds 
of moderation, or into error, etc. ; to carry away. 

1579 FENTON Gutcciard, (1618) 280 Publike respects fell 
not so strongly into consideration, but that they were ouer- 
carried with priuate interests, 1648 Br. Hatt Sc/ect 
Thoughts § 89 Their appetite over-carries them to a mis- 
conceit of a particular good. 

absol. 1617 Hieron Il’ks. U1. 275 Zeale, not guided by 
knowledge, may soone ouer-carry. 

[OverR- 


+ Overca‘rve, v. Ods. In 4-kerve. 
10.] ‘rans. To cut across, intersect. 

¢ 1391 Cuaucer Asfrol. 1. § 21 This zodiak. .ouer-kerueth 
the equinoxial; and he ouer-kerueth hym again in euene 
parties. 


Overcast (d"vaikast), 5d. 
Ppl. a.) 


1. A person or thing that is cast away, ‘thrown 
over’, or rejected; an outcast. Ods. exc. dial, 

1569 GotpinG Heminges Post. Ded. 3 All Estates, from 
the Magistrate to the poore afflicted overcast among men. 
1868 SALMON Gowodean 70(E. D, D.) Gipsy ow’rcast.. found 
stickin’ in the fen. 

2. Something cast or spread over; a covering, 
coating ; a cloud covering the sky or part of it, as 
in dull or threatening weather (also /ig.). 

1686 Goan Celest. Bodies 1. iii. 1o[{f not a Fog] something 
cognate to it, a little Frost perhaps, or thin Overcast. 
1798 Mitcuece tr. Karsten's Min. of Leskean Alus, 284 
Red Scaly fron Ore as a very thin overcast. 1809 MALKIN 
Gil Blas v. i. ® 25 The lowering overcast of his swarthy 
aspect. 1895 Daily News 27 June 3/1 The dangerous 
formation of clouds that fringed the overcast of steel blue. 

+3. A reckoning or calculation above the true 


amount. Ods. 

1771 Connect. Col. Rec. (1885) XIII. 482 There was an 
overcast made by the listers upon the grand levy of the year 
1761, of the sum of £42700. 1772 /bid. XIII. 579 Abate- 
ments for over-cast of the list..shall be made. 

4. Mining. A bridge which catries one subter- 
ranean air-passage over another. 

1867 Morning Stur 12 Jan., We went up the board-gate 
to the overcast or archway supporting a roadway above, and 
we found that standing, but an overcast further on near the 
ending was blown down. 

5. Needlework, = OVERCASTING, overcast work. 

1891 Weldon's Pract. Needlewk. V1. No. 68. 12/1 When 
working the overcast be careful to make each stitch as nearly 
as can be the same in size. 

6. Comé. Overcast-staff (see quot.); overcast- 
stitch (see OVERCAST v. 7). 

1769 Facconer Dict, A/arine (1789), Over-cast-staff,a scale, 
or measure, employed by shipwrights to determine the 
difference between the curves of those timbers which are 
placed near the greatest breadth, and those which are situated 
near the extremities of the keel, where the floor rises and 
grows narrower. 

Overcast (svaika'st), v. Forms: see OVER 
and Cast. [Over- 6, etc.: see below.] 

1. “rans. To overthrow, overturn, cast down, upset 
(42. and fig.). Obs. exe. dial, [OveER- 6.] 

a12z25 Aucr. R. 275 Pet nis..nout monlich, auh is wum- 
monlich, ed to Suen ecen a1300 Cursor Af. 14733 [Lesus] 
pair bordes ouerkest, pair penis spilt. ¢1440 Boctus (Laud 
MS. 559 If. 10 b), His travaylle thus was ouer caste. 1548 
Upatt Erasm, Par. Pref. 5b, Honey is waloweish and 
ouercasteth the stomake, if it be plenteously taken by it 
selfe alone. 1710 Swirt On Lit. House by Churchyard 6 
Once on atime a western blast, At least twelve inches over- 
cast. 1873 Murvocu Doric Lyre 7 (E. D. D.) Theekit 
stacks the bangster blast Had shaken as'twad them owrecast. 

+b. To turn over. Ods. 

¢ 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 49 Opyn hem a-bowte pe myddel; 
and ouer-cast pe openyng vppon pe lede [= lid]. 1570 Satzr. 
Poems Reform, xx. 46 Auld bukis quha will ouer cast. 

2. To cast or throw (something) over or above 
something else. Now rare. [Over- 1, 8.] 

€1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 70 To bank ouer pe sond, 
plankes pei ouer kast. 1470-85 Matory Arthur vi. xvi, A 
Faucon .. flewe vnto the elme to take her perche, the lunys 
ouer cast aboute a bough. c1s80 Sipney Ps. xvi. iv, Night 
with his black wing Sleepy Darknes doth orecast. 1742 
Porr Dune. 1v. 289 Thro’ School and College, thy kind 
cloud o’ercast, Safe and unseen the young /éneas past. 
188. R. G. Hitt] Voices in Solitude 12 VYhou., on my 
brightest days dost overcast A pleasing melancholy. 

3. To cover, overspread, overlay (w77k some- 
thing). Now rare in general sense. [OveER- 8.] 

1390 Gower Conf 1. 325 Thei ne mihte his hand ascape, 
That he his fyr on hem ne caste: ..her herte he overcaste 
To folwe thilke lore. c1440 Promp, Parv. 372/2 Ovyr 
caste, or ovyr hyllyd, pretectus, contectus. 1497 Churchw. 
Acc, St. Mary Hill, Lond. (Nichols 1797) 94 A lode of lome 
to ovircast the floore. 1577 Hanmer Axe. Eccl. fist. (1619) 
427 There is a loft overcast with the like rouffe. 1608 
Sycvester Du Bartas uw. iv. wi. Schismz 1045 Her head.. 
With dust and ashes is all over-cast. 1706 Puictirs (ed. 
Kersey), Zo Over-cast,. to case or line a Wall with Stone, 
etc. 1807 J. Bartow Columd. 1. 21 He saw the Atlantic 
heaven witli light o’ercast. ; 

4. spec. To cover or overspread with clouds, or 
with something that darkens or dulls the surface. 
Most frequently in fa. pple. ; usually of the weather. 

c12z90 Beket 1379 in S. Lng. Leg. 1. 146 OQuer-cast heo is 
with bis cloudene. ¢ 1305 S?. Edmund 354 in /. £. 1. (1862) 


{f. OVERCAST v, or 
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80 Pe grislikeste weder pat mizte beo.. ouercaste al pan toun. 
1530 Parscr. 648/1 Se howe soone the sonne is overcaste for 
all the fayre mornyng. 1559 W. Cunnincuam Cosmiogr. 
Glasse 110 The skie is ouer cast with cloudes. 1635-56 
Cowcey Davideis 1. 684 But Prophets angry Blood o’er- 
cast his Day. 1722 Dr For Plague (Rtldg.) 270 A dark 
Cloud .. overcasts the Air. 1846 Grote Greece (1862) Il. 
xi. 349 The fair sky was immediately overcast. 

b. fg. To overshadow, render gloomy, darken. 

1386 Cuaucer Aut.’s 7. 678 Right so kan geery Venus 
over caste The hertes of hir folk. 1571 Gotpinc Calotx on 
Ps, xi. 5 When sorowfull confusion of thinges overcasteth 
them with darknesse. 1614 Raceicu //ist. World 1. (1634) 
51 Xerxes..prayed Artabanus not to over-cast those joyes.. 
with sad remembrances. 1725 Porr Odyss. xvi. 181 Stung 
to the soul, o’ercast with holy dread. 1850 W. R. Wituiams 
Relig. Prog. (1854) 210 It is his loss of this [holiness) that 
overcasts the eternal world and makes the expected vision 
of God one of terror. 

5. intr. To become oversprcad with clouds; to 
become dark or gloomy. ? Ods. exc. dial. 

¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 13157 All the calme ouercast into kene 
stormes, Full wodely the windes wackont aboue. 1511 
Guycrorve Prlgr. (Cainden) 67 The wether bygan to ouer- 
caste with rayne, wynde, thondre. 1655 GurNALL Chr, zu 
Arm, 1. 342 What day shines so fair, that over-casts not 
before night? 172§ Dre For Voy. round World (1840) 333 
In the evening it overcast and grew cloudy. 1900 Vor/olk 
Dial. (E. D. D.), It's overcasting for rain. 

16. trans. To transform. Oés. [OveER- 10.] 

tug) Trevisa /Higden (Rolls) 1. 225 Pere was at Rome a 
bole of bras in pe schap of Iupiter ouercast and schape. 

7. Needlework, ‘Yo throw rough stitches over 
a. raw edge or edges of cloth to prevent unravelling ; 
to sew over and over; also, to strengthen or adorn 
such an edge by buttonhole- or blanket-stitch ; in 
Embroidery, to cover overlaid threads or ontlines 
by smooth and close oversewn stitches. [OVER- 5.] 

1706 Puittirs (ed. Kersey), Zo Over-cast,..towhip a Seam, 
as Taylors do, 1819 A/ctrofolis 11. 116 Whilst a tailor, and 
in the act of over-casting a button-hole. 1879 ATCHERLEY 
Boérland 258 The vein [is] closed by passing a pin trans- 
versely through the cut edges, and overcasting it with a hair 
pues fromthe beast’s tail. 1891 /Veldoun's Pract. Needlewk. 

I. No. 69. 8/2 Run a thread of cotton in darning stitch 
upon the line of tracing.., and overcast this in tiny close 
stitches of even size. 1893 /d/d. VIII. 9/2 A narrow 
margin..is filled with threads darned tolerably thickly..,and 
these threads are afterwards overcast, or sewn smoothly over. 

8. To sum up in excess of the correct amount ; 
to over-estimate. ? Ods. [OvER- 26.] 

1622 Bacon //ex, V'J/ 17 The King, in his accompt of 
perce and calmes, did much ouer-cast his fortunes. 1765 J. 

NGERSOLL Lett, Stamp-Act (1766) 49 “Tis most likely we 
rather under than overcast the probable Amount of it. 

9. To throw off (illness or misfortune); to get 
over. Sc. [fig. from Over- 5.] 

18z0 Scotr A/onast. xiv, See that..the red stag does not 
gaul you as he did Diccon Thorburn, who never overcast 
the wound that he took from a buck's horn. A/od. Sc. She 
hes gotten what she'll never owercast. 

10. Bowls. (?intr.) To cast beyond the jack. 
(Also fass, in same sense.) ? Obs. [OvER- 13.] 

1611 Cotcr. s. v. Passé, le suis passé, 1 am gone, or ouer- 
cast, I haue throwne ouer, at Bowles, etc. 1681 W. RoBert- 
son Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 964, Lam overcast at bowls; uétra 
meta geci. 1706 Puiccirs (ed. Kersey), Yo Over-cast,. .to 
throw beyond the Jack in Bowling. 

O-vercast (stress var.),//.a. [Pa.pple. of prec.] 

1. Cast away, overthrown, etc.: see the verb. 

1569 [see Overcast sé. 1], 1688 R. Hotme Armoury 11. 
243/1 A Spaniel..licking of the overcast Cream from the 
Churn-side. 1839 I. Taytor Anc. Chr. I. ii. 221 Invited.. 
to accept the overcast Christianity of Chrysostom, 

2. Of the weather: Clouded over, dull, gloomy. 

1625 Bacon £ss., Gardens (Arb.) 564 For the Morning, 
and the Euening, or Ouer-cast Dayes. 1835 W. IrvING 
Tour Prairics 284 It was a raw overcast night. 

3. Needlework. Sewn or embroidered by over- 
casting. Overcast stitch, the stitch by which 
overcasting is done: see prec. 7. 

1891 Weldon's Pract, Ncedlewk. V1. No. 68, 12/1 Overcast 
outline. Overcast stitch is a favourite outline for fine work. 
lbid, No. 69. 10/2 ‘The outline is embroidered in smooth 
overcast stitch, 

4. That is in excess of the correct amount. 

1892 Daily News 17 Dec. 7/4, 1 generally kept the over- 
cast money for a few days and then gave some of it to Mr. H. 

Overca‘sting, 74/.s6.  [f. Overcast v. + 
-1nG1,] The action of the verb OvERcast. 


1. The action of casting over or upon, or of 


covering or coating with something; sec. the 
coating of brick or stone work with plaster. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 263/1 Quercastyng, obduccio, obductus. 
tg99 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 11. 478 For the 
overcasting of .. the stone wall. /é/d. 486 For the over- 
casting of the greate ‘Tower 10 dayes xxs. 1601 HoLLanp 
Pliny 1. 314 Somme are busie in building, others in plaistering 
and ouercasting. 

tb. Used to render L. zz¢erseclio, intersection 
( = throwing over or across). Odés. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. xi. (Tollem. MS), By 
oute castynge, and strecchynge aud ouercastynge. .of bemis, 
ly3t bryngeb forpe all binges. : 

+ 2. The action of overthrowing or casting down ; 
upsetting. Odés. 

1497 Naval Acc. I/en. V/f (1896) 129 Poudre..brent in 
the botom of the Tour of Aiton for the spedy ouercasting of 
the same. 1g§5z Ervot Dict., Afalachia .. the longyng of 


women with childe, and ouercastynge of theyr stomacke, if | 


thei haue not that they longe for. 


OVERCHARGE. 


3. A covering with or as with clouds; an over- 
shadowing, darkening (¢¢. and _/ig.). 


1598 FLorio, Veédsa, a cloude, an ouercasting of the skie. 
1610 BarroucnH Meth. Physick vu. (1639) 446 Qualming 
and overcasting of the heart. 1875 Beprorp Sailor's Pochet 
Bk. iv. (ed. 2) 86 An overcasting of murky vapour. 

4. Needlework. (Sce OVERCAST 2. 7.) 

1885 Brietzckr & Rooper (lain Necdiewk.1. 20 Over: 
casting is used to prevent raw edges of materials from 
getting unravelled. 1893 HW/eldon's P’ract. Needlewk. Vi1). 
No. go. 9/2 The outline of this pretty leaf is defined in 
raised overcasting. 1894 /did. IX. No. 106. 6/2 It is the 
custom to pu an overcasting of buttonhole stitch round 
the edse of blankets to ensure against unravelling. .and also 
to add to its good appearance. 

Overca‘sting, f//.a. [f. as prec. + -1NG2.] 
That overcasts : see the verb. 

1837 Ware Lett fr. Palmyra xvi (1860) 409 No over: 
casting shadows which at all disturb your peace. 

Over-casual, etc.: see OvER- 28. 

Overca‘tch, v. Oés. exc. dial, [Over- 14.] 

l. ¢rans. To overtake, ‘catch up’. 

1570 Levins A/anip. 38/21 To ouercatche, assegul. 1596 
Spenser /*. Q. 1V, vil. 3i She sent an arrow forth with mighty 
draught, That in the very dore him overcaught. 18.. 
Laner Owd Vem (Lancash. Dial.)9 (E. D. D.) It ud o tak’n 
a hunter to o’ercatch him. 

+2. fig. To ‘catch’, ensnare, deceive, outwit. Ods. 

1577 WHETSTONE Life of Gascoigne, Hy pocrisie aman may 
over catch. 16zz Breton Strange Newes (1879) 13/1 For 
feare the Ducke with some odde craft, the Case might 
Ouercatch. i 

O-ver-cau‘tion. [OvER- 29d.] Too great 
caution, excessive caution, 

1775 Mrs. Detany in Life & Corr. Ser. 1. I. 108 M 
over-caution..prevented my doing just what you wanted. 
1886 American XII. 189 A strange commentary on their 
habitual overcaution. 

O-ver-cau‘tious, 2 [OvER- 28.] More 
cautious than is needftil, too cautious. 

1706 Puitvirs, Over-cantious,too wary, too heedful. 1712 
Appison Sfect. No. 295 P 7 It is observed of over-cautious 
Generals, that they never engage ina Battle without securing 
a Retreat. 1836-41 Branve Chev. (ed. 5) 53 An over- 
cautious modesty which marked all his proceedings. 

Hence Over-cautiously adv.; Overcautious- 


ness. 

1847 WessTER, Overcautiously. 1895 Funk, Overcautious- 
HESS. 

+ O:ver-ce'ss,v. Obs. [Over- 27.] To rate, or 
assess too highly. Hence + O:ver-ce'ssing vd/. sd. 

1611 Coter., Surtaux, an ouer-cessing, ouer-rating .. Sur- 
taxé, ouer-cessed,..surcharged. 

Over-chafed: see Over- 27 b. 

+ Overchange, v. Ods. [OvER-10.] ¢rans. 
To change into something else, or into another 
condition; totransmute. Hence +Overcha‘nging 


vb. sb., transmutation. 

61375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxiii. (George) 772 Bot gyf sume 
cristine mane had be Ourchangit bis [=thus] for to lef me. 
1382 Wycuir Fas. i. 17 The fadir of liztisanentis whom is not 
ouerchaunginge[Vulg. ¢razsmutatio). 1387-8 1. Usk Jest. 
Love 1, ii. (Skeat) 1. 49 As mater by due ouerchaunginges 
foloweth his perfection. 

Over-channel to -chanter: see OVER-. 

Overcharge (6u-vastfaidz), sd. [OveR- 29b.] 
An excessive charge; the fact of overcharging. 

1. An excessive charge or load; an excessive 


supply, an excess, a surplus. 

a@1611 Beaum. & Fr. A/aid’s Trag. v. ii, A thing out of 
the overcharge of nature; Sent..to disperse a plague Upon 
weak catching women. 1803 JEFFERSON A xtodbiog. & Writ. 
(1830) IV. 9 ‘These circumstances have..produced an over- 
charge in the class of competitors for learned occupation. 
1864 WeesteER, Overcharge,..3 An excessive charge, as of a 
gun. J/od. The bursting of the gun was due to an over- 
charge. : 

2. A pecuniary charge in excess of the right or 
just amount; the act of demanding too much in 
payment, or the sum demanded in excess of the 
proper amount ; an exorbitant charge. 

1662-3 Perys Diary 19 Feb., Drawing out copies of the 
overcharge of the Navy. 1668 Ormonde MSS. in 10th Rep. 
Hist, MSS. Comm. App. v.81 A respit until your petitioner 
be eased in the overcharge. 1765 Act 5 Geo. /1/,c. 49 § § 
Action .. for repetition of any overcharge. 1861 HuGHES 
Tom Brown at Oxf. xxviii, The landlord .. looking as if 
he had never made an overcharge in his life. 

ativid, 1866 Rus«in in Spielmann L7/ (1900) 50, I shouldn’t 
mind placing the over-charge sum at her bankers. 


Overcharge (6:vaijt{a'1dz), v. [OVER- 27; 
cf. F. sercharger.| To charge in excess. 

L. trans. To load, fill, furnish, or supply to 
excess (w7tk something) ; to overload, overburden ; 


to fill too full; to overstock. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. xiv. lv. (1495) Fiij/2 Ofte by 
grete heuynesse of the erthe those pylars in mynes ben ouer- 
chargyd and fall. a142z5 Cursor A/. 9834 (Trin.) Men may 
fynde a childe ouer charged so with kynde pat [hap] feet or 
hondes pre. 1531 Dia/. on Laws Eng. u. li. (1638) 157 If 
he throw them [goods] out for feare that they should over- 
charge the Ship. 1569 Sownelcy Nowell ATS. (Grosart 1877) 
38, A poor man ouerchardged with children. 1681 E. 
Mourpuy State /reland § 30 The said Cormucke having. . 
over-charged one of his Pistols. 1771 Cavenpisu in PA&él. 
Trans. LX{A. 586 If the body contains more than this 
quantity of electric fluid, I call it overcharged. 1836 Hor. 
Smitu 7in Trump. 1. 9 Uf the wielder of the weapon... 
overcharge his piece, he must not be surprised if it explode. 

b. To place, lay on, or apply in excess, rare. 


ae 


OVER-CHARGEABLE. 


1849 Ruskin Sez. Larnps i. § 15. 25 Ornament cannot he 
overcharged if it he good, and is always overcharged when 
it is bad. 

ce. fig. To make, or represent as, greater than 


the reality; to magnify too much, overdraw, ex- 


aggerate, overdo. Q ; 

1711 Appison Sfect. No. &6 26 A little overcharging the 
likeness. 1782 Miss Burney Cecilia 1x. v, In both the 
assertions there was some foundation of truth, however.. 
basely over-charged. 1822-34 Good's S/1udy Med. (ed. 4:1. 
331 This account may be rather overcharged, from the 
ardent mind of its intelligent inventor. 

+ 2. To lay an exccssive burden (of trouble, care, 
responsibility, etc.) upon; to press hard, oppress, 
distress, overtax; to overbear by superior force. 

21375 Foseph Arim, 552 He nedde hote fourti_men..And 
bei were weri of-fou3ten and feor ouer-charged, Of be peple 
afurst and pe pres after. 1443 Aodls of Parit. V. 107/2 
Longe tyme hath ben oppressed and overcharged, by 
Sheryffs. 1549-62 Sternuotp & H. Ps. xxxi. 8 Thou hast 
not left me in their hand, that would me overcharge. 1604 
Epuonps Odserv. Czsar's Comm. 97 Our meu being ouer- 
charged on all sides with the losse of sixe and fortie Cen- 
turions, were heaten downe from the place. 1711 Light to 
Blint in roth Rep. /tist. WSS. Comm. App. v. 165 Mter 
fighting a while he was overcharged with numbers. 

+b. To accusetoo moch or extravagantly, Ods. 

1626 Donne Ser. iv. (1649) 36 Neither doth any one thing 
so overcharge God with contradictions, as the T’ransubstantia- 
tion of the Roman Church. 1636 Massincer Gt. D&. lor. 
1v. ii, Treason ! ‘tis a word My innocence understands not... 
I must be bold To tell you, sir,..’tis tyranny to o’ercharge 
An honest man. 

3. spec. To overburden (a person) with expense, 
exactions, etc.; to put to too great expense; now, 
To charge (any one) too much as a price or payment. 

1303 R. Bruyne //andl. Synne 6848 He seyde he wulde 
hym ouercharge, To wete wheper seynt Thoun were large. 
1401 Pol. Poems ‘Rolls) 11. 30 What charitie is this, to 
overcharge the people by mightie begging, under colour of 
preaching? 1585 'T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. (1594) 675 
They were over-charged with exactions, ¢ 1613 Row Lanps 
Paire Spy-Knaves 23 Madam, you overcharge me with ex- 
pence. 1712 Priveacx Direct, Ch.-wardens (cd. 4) 57 ff 
any be overcharged, or others undercharged, the Ordinary 
will condemn the Wrong done. od. No one likes to be 
overcharged for what he buys. 

b. To eharge (so much) as a price or payment, in 
excess of the amonnt that is justly due. 

1667 Ormonde MSS. in 10h Rep. Llist. MSS. Comni. 
‘pp. v. 39 We reqnire..their Deputy..to suspend so much 
as the petitioner alleages 10 be over charged accordingly. 
3733-4 Bernecey Let. to Prior 23 Feb. in Fraser Life vi. 
(1871) 215 The 20 pounds overcharged for the widows. 
Mod. The Company have overcharged fifteen shillings on 
the carriage of ibe goods. 

Hence Overcharged /f/. a., ovcrloadcd, exag- 
gerated, overburdencd, oppressed, etc.; O:ver- 
charging v4/.sd., overloading, imposition of too 
high a price, etc.; also O:vercha'rger, one who 
overcharges or makes an overeharge. 

1593 SHaKs. 2 /¢fen. VJ, m1. ii. 33t ‘These dread curses.. 
like an *ouer-charged Gun, recoile, And turnes the force of 
them vpon thy sclfe. 1766 Gotpss, } fe. IV. xviii, Those 
overcharged characters, which abound in the works you 
mention, 1822 Laup Elia Ser. 1. Confess. Drunkard, 
Persons ., may recoil from this as from an overcharged 
picture. 1611 Cotcr., Oppressenr, an oppressor; "ouer- 
charger, ouerlayer; extreame dealer. 1529 More Dyaloge 
un. xii. Wks, 229/2 As though sainct Poule had leuer that 
the priest had twenty [wives] saue for *ouerchargyng. 1612 
Brinscey Lud. Lit. ii.(1627) 12 Not any way overloaded or 
discouraged, nor yet indangered hy the Gvechere ne of their 
wits and inemories. 


+ O-ver-cha'rgeable, a. Oss. [OveR- 28.] 
Too burdensome or troublesome ; too costly. 

1513-14 Act 5 ffen. VII, c. 7 Preamble, Compelled to.. 
buy..Ledder..with overchargeable price. 1539 ‘TAVEKNER 
Gard. Wysedome u. 25 To greuouse and ouerchargeable to 
the commons. @ 1639 W. WHATELEY Prototypes 1. xi. (1640) 
141 Decent, not flaring not over-chargeable garments. 

So + O'vercha rgeful a. Oss. = prec.; + O-ver- 
cha‘rgement = OVERCHARGE sd. 

1451 Kolls of Parlt. V. 218/1 Overchargefull and noyus 
unto youre people. 1686 Chardin's Coron. Solyman 94 They 
pleaded that they were not obliged to that over-chargement. 

Over-charitable to -cheapness: see OvER-. 

+ O-vercha:ving. O+s. [f.Over-19 + chaving, 
f, CHAVE v.; cf. cavings s.v. CAVE v.4] Refuse 
of threshed corn; ‘cavings’. 

1607 Marknam Cavad, 1. (1617) 6 Maungers, in which you 
may cast the ouerchawinges of Wheate, Darley, or other 
white corne. 1614 — Cheap /iusd, vin. xviii. (1623) 149 A 
little Barley, or other ouer-chauing of corne. 

O-vercheck, a. (sd.) [Over- 3.] In over- 
check rein, a tein passing over a horsc’s head 
between the ears, so as to pull upward upon the 
bit; overcheck bridle, a driving bridle having an 
overcheck rein. 

1875 in Knicut Dict. Mech. 

+ O-vercheek. Oés. rare, [f. Over- 1d + CHEEK 
$6.9.) The lintel of a door. 


a1420 Wyelif’s Bible Exod. xii. 7 (MS. Norwich Libr.) 


Lyntels [géoss ether hizer threschfoldis, v.r. either ouer- 
checkis]. 


Overcheer to -cireumspect: see OvEr-. 
_O-ver-ci-vil,a. [Over-27.] Too civil, show- 
ing excessive civility. (Usually zvonica/, with 
negative expressed or implied, ) 

1680 H. More Apocal. Afoc. Pref. 19 You may think ine 
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not over-civil. 174x RicHARDSON Pamela (1824) I. 188, I 
know my sister's passionate temper too well, to believe she 
could he over-civil to you. 1855 Mrs. Gatty Parables /r. 
Vat. Ser. 1. (1869) 69 You are not over-civil with all your 
learning. 

So O-ver-civi'lity, excessive civility. 

1766 Gotpso. Vic. WW. xxi, I dont believe she has got any 
money, hy her over-civility. 

O-ver-ci-vilized, a [Ovrr- 28c.] Too 
highly civilized. 

182z Suettey Ess. & Left. (1852) II. 282 The arts and 
conveniences of that over-civilised country. 1881 4 flantic 
Monthly XLVIM. 515 ‘The uncivilized and the over-civilized 
are brothers. 

+ Overcla'd, v. Obs. rare. [f. OvER- 8 + Ciap 
uv.) = OVERCLOTHE v. 

1sg1 Lopce Hist. Robt. Dk. Normandy (Hunt. Cl.) 31 The 
vale of heauinesse ouercladdeth me. 

Overclad, -cled, pa. t. and pple. of OVERCLOTHE. 

Over-claim: see OVER- 29. 


Over-cla‘mour, v. [OvER- 21.] “rans. To 
overcome, subdue, or reduce by clamour. 

1713 C’ress Wixcuetsea Wisc. Poems 240 Contention with 
its angry Brawls By Storms o’er-clamoured, shrinks and 
falls. 1853 De Quiscry Axtobiog. Sk. Wks. 1. 139 She 
allowed herself to be over-clamoured hy Mr. Lee .. into 
a capital prosecution of the brothers, 

Overclasp to Overcleave: see OVER-. 

Overclimb (-kleaim), v. [Over- 5.] ¢ravs. 
To climb over; to gct over by climbing, surmount. 

c893 K. Ecrrep Oros. mi. ix. §14 Alexander .. hraedlice 
pone weallself oferclom. @1547 Surrey Eneid u. (1557) Bjb, 
This fatall gin thus ouerclamhe our walles, Stuft with armd 
men. 1607 Lingua 1. v, The.. childhood of the cheerful 
morn Is almost grown a youth, and overclimhs Yonder gilt 
eastern hills. 

Overcloak: see OvER- 8 c. 

Over-clo‘g,z. [OveR- 25,27.] rans. Toclog 
to excess. 

1660 Borvte New Exp. Phys. Mech. xii. 432 The Air was 
over-clogg'd by the steams of their Bodies. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. wat, (1834) I. 72 The palate being over-clogged, no 
longer receives the fluvour in the same manner. 

Gver-close (du-vaskldus), a. and adv. ff. 
Over- 28+CLuse a. and adv.] Too close. So 
O'verclo’seness. 

1812 Sir J. Sincrair Syst. Husé, Scot. 1. 380 Evils arising 
from over-closeness of texture. 1851 Mas. Browninc Casa 
Guidt Wind. \. 777 Vest unhar the doors Which Peter's 
heirs keep locked so overclose. 

+ Overclose -klowz), v. Obs. [f. Over- 8+ 
CLOSE 2.] ¢rvarts. To cover over or shut in so as 
to hide; to cover up. 

1393 Lanoi. 7. /'/, C. xxi. 140 De cause of pis eclipse pat 
ouer-closep [.12.5. J (¢1400) ouerclopeth}] now pe sonne. 
01430 Lypc, Win. Pocms (Percy Soc.) 24 ‘he night doth 
folowe,.. Whan Western wawis his stremy's overclose. 

O-ver-cloth. [Over- 8e.] A cloth placed 
over or upon something; sfec. in Paper-making 
(U.S.), ‘The blanket or endless apron which con- 
veys the paper to the press-rolls in a straw-paper 
machine’, called in Great Britain d/anket-felt. 

1888 Sc, Amer. 11 Aug. 81/1 It is highly requisite that 
the paper he well pressed and dried on the cylinders of the 
press and that the ‘overcloth’ he neither too dry nor too 
damp. 

Overclothe (-kloud), Pa. t. and pple. 
-clothed, -clad (Sc. -cled.. [Over-8.] ¢ravs. 
To clothe over; to cover over as with clothing. 

€ 1400 [sce OVERCLOSE v., quot. 1393]. 1582 N. ‘Lf. (Rhem.) 
2 Cor. v. 2 For in this also do we grone, desirous to be 
ouerclothed with our habitation that is from heauen. 1585 
James I Ess. Poeste (Arb.) 15 Fra tyme they see The earth 
and all with stormes of snow owercled. 1632 Lirucow 7'rav. 
i. 87 Mount Ida is..oucr-clad euen to the toppe with Cypre 
trees. 1724 Rastsay //ealth 3¢8 fertile plains .. O'erclad 
with corn. 

O-verclo:thes (-kldu5z), sb. p/. [OveER- 8c.] 
‘Upper’ or outer garments. 

1856 Kane Arct. Expl, I. xxix. 382 Under our wet over- 
clothes. 

Overclothing. ([Over- Sc.] a. (orver- 
clo:thing), ‘Upper’ or outer garments collectively. 
b. (o-verclothing). The putting on or wearing of 
too much clothing. 

1425 in Entick London (1766) 1V. 354 That the over- 
cloathing..be dark and brown of colour. 1882 Sociely 
21 Oct. 24/2 The evils of tight lacing, tight shoeing, or over- 
clothing. 

Overcloud (-klaud), v. [Over- 8.] 

1. trans. To cloud over; to overspread or cover 
with a cloud or elouds, or with something that 
dims or eonceals like a cloud. 

1sgz Kyp Sf. Trag. 1. iv, To ouer-cloud the brightnes of 
the Sunne. 1697 Drypen Enefd x1.1193 A gathering mist 
o’erclouds her cheerful eyes. 1794 Sutuvan Miew Wat. I. 
403 The dull, heavy, terreous parts, which overclouded the 
expansum. 1869 Pwittirs Vesuv. it 27 This dust was so 
abundant that..it overclouded the sun. 

2. fig. To cast a shadow over, render gloomy ; 
to make obscure or indistinct to perception, or 
deprive of clearness of perception ; to obscure. 

1593 Nasur Christs T. Wks. (Grosart) IV. 115, Yea, the 
Chiefetaines of them, were ouer-clowded in conceite. 1660 
tr. Amyraldus’ Treat. conc, Relig. iu. viii. 482 Yhe Specu- 
lations of our Scholasticks .. will overcloud our Religion, 
1781 Cowrer Conversation 339 Yet still, o’erclouded with 
a constant frown, He does not swallow, but he gulps it 
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down. 1842 MAnninc Sera. ii. (1848) 1. 23 The passing 
thoughts of evil which overcloud his soul. 

3. intr. ‘Yo become overclouded; to cloud over. 
(1862 .VWacmt, Mag. July 217 He had not been long in office 
ull this fair scene began to overcloud. 

Hence Overclou-ded ffl. a., Overclou'ding 

vl. sb. and ppl. a. 
_ 1603 Frorio Montaigne 1. xii. (1624) 320 In earthly, 
ignorant, and overclouded man. «1845 Hoop Caf/arn's 
Cow xix, At last with overclouding skies A breeze again 
hegan torise. 1880 G. Merepitu /ragic Com. (1881) 82 It 
came to an overclouding and the. a panic. 

Overcloy (-kloi:), v. [Over- 25, 27.] 
To eloy excessively ; to surfeit, satiate. 

1576 FLemixc Panopl, Epist. 383 A certaine sycophant, 
and false varlot..ouercloyeth me with many and continuall 
troubles. 1599 H. Burtes Dyets drie Dinner H ij, I feare 
mee, I have overcloy'd you wilh rootes. 1695 BLackMORE 
Pr. Arth. w, 248 O’ercloy’d with Carnage, and opprest 
with Blood. 1839 Baitey Festus (1872) 121 With worldly 
weal o’ercloyed. 

Hence Overcloy’ed, Overcloy ing ff/. ads. 

1594 SHaxs. Rich. J//, v. ili. 318 Base Lackey Pezants, 
Whom their o're-cloyed Country vomits forth ‘lo desperate 
Aduentures. 1594 J. DickENson Avisdas (1878) 62 To winne 
him with ouer-cloying kindnesse. 

Overcluster, v.: see OVER- I. 

Overcoat (u-vaikout). [OveR-8c.] <A large 
coat worn over the ordinary clothing, esp. in cold 
weather; a great-coat, top-coat. 

1848 Craic, Overcoat, a greatcoat or topcoat. 1852 Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxxv, Saddles, bridles, several sorts 
of harness, riding-whips, overcoats, and varions articles of 
clothing. 1887 Lowett Democr. 16 The only argument 
available with an east wind is to put on an overcoat. 

transf. 1894 Daily News 17 Jan. 3/1 The Russian bears 
have magnificent overcoats. 

Ilence O'vercoated a., wearing an overcoat; 
O'vercoating, material for overcoats. 

1886 Trusley's Wag. July 49 It was the 2gth Mav..and 
still..discreet men were over-coated. Jfcd. Advt., Winter 
stock of new overcoatings. 

O-ver-coil. [OvER-8e.] (See quots.) 

1884 F. J. Britten Watch §& Clechm. 16 Rules for the 
form of curve best suited for overcoils. /éf¢. 181 [An] 
Overcoil..[is] the last coil of a Bréguet spring which is bent 
over the body of the spring. 

O-ver-co'ld, sé. [Over-29.] Excessive cold. 

c1420 Pallad. on Llusé. x1. 54 Ffor ouer cold do dowues 
donge at eue Ahoute her roote. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 411 
The Earth doth..save it from over-heat and over-cold. 

O-ver-co'ld, a. [OE. oferceald: sec OVER- 28.] 
Too cold, excessively cold (//#. and fig.). 

@ 1000 Kunic Poem xi, Is hyd oferceald, ungzemetum slidor. 
1608 Br. Hatt Char. bertues & Vin, Enuious 169 Whom 
hee dares not openly to backhite, nor wound with a direct 
censure, hestrikes smoothly withan ouer-cold praise. 1652-62 
Huyiin Cosmogr. Introd. (1674) 19/2 The two over-cold, or 
Frigid Zones, 1726 Leoni Adberts’s Archit. 1. 7/1 Some- 
times too hot and sometiines over cold. 1823 Byron Fuan 
vi. xv, Over-warm Or over-cold annihilates the charm. 

O:verco'lour (-kzla1), v. [OvER- 27.] ¢razs. 
To eolour too highly (usually fg.) ; to represent 
too strongly or in an exaggerated way. So O:ver- 
colouring wv6/. sb. 

1823 Scott Romance (1874) 81 To overcolour the import. 
ance and respectability of the minstrel tribe. 1843 Prescotr 
VWe.rico (1850) I. 325 It was this, too, which..led him into 
gross exaggeration und over-colouring in his statements. 
1858 J. B. Norton Jofics 16 He has no motive for over- 
colouring or distorting facts. 

Overco'mable, -comeable, ¢. [f. Ovir- 
COME v. + -ABLE.] Capable of being overcome; 
that can be conquercd or surmounted. 

a Cath. Angl. 263/2 Ouercomahylle, expune{njadilis, 
1549 Latimer 74h Serm. bef, Edw. VI (Arb.) 192 Christ dyd 
suffer..to sygnifye to vs, that death is ouercomahle. a 1586 
Sipney Arcadia i. (1622) 331 That they were mortall, &.. 
hoth ouercomeable by death. 1880 Burton Neign Q. Anne 
I. i. 56 It overcomes all overcomable opposition. 

O-vercome, sb. Sc. Also 6- our-, ower-, 8— 
o’er-. [Over- 19, 20, 7, 5, 10b.] 

+1. That which is leftover; a surplus, excess. Ods. 

15.. Aberdeen Reg. (Jam.), The ourcome of thre pesis of 
clayth. 1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheps. 1. i, He that has just 
enough can soundly sleep; ‘he o’ercoie only fashes fowk 


trans. 


‘to keep. 1881 Stratnes« Alinkbonuny (1891) 36 (E. D. D.) 


To share o’ the o’ercome when a’ thing was paid. 

2. A phrasc that comes over and over again; the 
burden of song or discourse; a hackneyed phrase. 

?a1800 Yacobite Relics Ser. 1. (1821) 192 And aye the 
o’ercome o’ his sang Was ‘ Waes me for Prince Charlie !’ 
1814 Saxon & Gael 1. 109 The grace 0’ a grey bunnock is 
the bakingo’t. ‘hat was aye her o’ercome. 1893S1EVENSON 
Catriona xvii. 190 ‘We'll ding the Campbells yet’, that 
was still his overcome. 

3. Something that overwhelms or prostrates a 
person; a sudden attack or shock. 

1821 Gatt Ann. Parish xviii. 174 Mrs. Balwhidder thought 
that I had met with an o’ercome, and was very uneasy. 

4. Outcome, issue. ; 

1822 GaLt Sir A. HM ylie 1, Heaven only knows what will 
he the o’ercone o’ this visitation. 

5. A crossing, 2 voyage across. ode 

1880 Jamirson, ‘ We had a wild ourcome fae America. 

Overcome (é«vaikv‘m), v. Forms: see OVER 
and Come v [OE. ofercuman, f. ofer, OVER- 
+ cuman, COME: in MLG., MDu., Du. over- 
komen, OHG. ubargueman, MHG. siberkomen, Ger. 
tiberkommen, Da. overkomme, Sw. dfeerkomma.] 


OVERCOME. 


+1. ¢vans, To come upon, get at, reach, overtake. 
Obs. (Only OF.) [Over- 7.] 

e725 Corpus Gloss. (O.E.T.) 1420 Odtiniit, ofercuom. 
a goo tr. Beda's Hist. 1v. i. (1890) 252 Se Wigheard & lytestne 
alle his zeferan,. by ofercumendan woole fordilgade wzron 
& fordgeleorde. agoo Fudith 235 (Gr.) Nanne ne sparedon 
pas herefolces .. be hie ofercuman mihton. c10s0 Cott. 
Cleopatra Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 459/8 Odtinuit, ofercom. 

2. trans. To overpower, prevail over, overwhelm, 
conquer, defeat, get the better of in any contest or 
struggle. Since 17th c. chiefly with non-material 
object. [OveER- 2, 21.] 

Beowulf (Z.) 1274 He pone feond ofer-cwom. c893 K. 
ELFRED Oros. 1. iv. § 3 Ponne hie hwelc folc mid gefeohte 
ofercumen hafdon. ¢1000 Sax. Leechd. 111. 170 Ofercymep 
he zlle his feond. c1175 Lawd, Hom.155 Mid pis wepne 
wes dauid iscrud pa he goliam fe fond ouer-com. c 1200 
Ormin 6275 Forr bu mihht cwemenn swa pin Godd & oferr- 
cumenn deofell. @1300 Cursor JL, 16338 Wit na word 
ouercum him he mai. 1382 Wycuir Yohx xvi. 33 Triste 3e, 
I haue ouercoine [1388 ouercomin] the world. 1456 Sir 
G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 110 [To] ourcum malice 
with vertu of pacience. 1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. 
(Camden) 3 Miht had alreddi overcumd riht. 1579 Lopce 
Repl. Gosson'’s Sch. Abuse (Hunt. Cl.) 12 Pindarus colledg 
is not fit for spoil of Alexander ouercome. c 1648-50 
Bratuwait Barnabees Frul. w. xxvii, But their purpose 
lo’ercommed. 1651 Hosppes Leviath. Concl. 391 He..that 
is stain, is Overcome, but not Conquered. a@1703 Burxitr 
On N. 7. Mark xiv. 72 His fears overcame his fatth. 1825 
J. NicHoLson Oferitt. Alechanic 82 The quotient will be the 
resistance overcome at the circumference of the wheel. 
1875 ManninGc A/ission H. Ghost x. 268 Unless we have 
fortitude to overcome these temptations, they will over- 
come us. : 

+b. To be victor in, gain, win (a battle). Ods. 
e1z05 Lay. 31684 And 3if Oswy..pat feht majen ouer- 
cumen we him sculled to luken. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(1810) 6 Tuenty grete batailes Ine ouerkam. 1574 HELLOWES 
Gueuara's Fam. Ef. 1 On the day they had ouercome any 
battaile. 1585 T. WasnincTon tr. WVicholay's Voy. ii. ii 
73 [They] haue gotten & ouercome diuers battels. 
c. absol, or znty. To be victorious, gain the 


victory, conquer. 

a@ 1325 Prose Psalter \[i}. 5 Pa-tou be made ry3t-ful in by 
wordes, and patou ouercum whan pou art iuged. 1382 
Wycuir Rev. ili. 21, 1 shal 3tue to him that shal ouercome, 
for to sitte with me in my troone, as and I ouercam, and sat 
with my fadir in his troone. 1489 Caxton Fayles of A. ui. 
iii, 171 ’bey of the chyrche ought not to reuenge hem but 
ought to ouercome by suffraunce, 1561 Daus tr. Budlinger 
on A poc. (1573) 74 A Lion of tbe tribe of Iuda hath ouer- 
commed. 1652 F. Ossorne Plea Free State comp. w, 
Monarchy 4 Making that arbitrary and at the will of the 
Vanquished, which is imposed witbout exception, on all that 
Overcame. 1842 Tennyson Godiva 10 But she Did more, 
and underwent, and overcame. ‘ 

3. Of some physical or mental force or influence: 
To overpower, overwhelm; to exhaust, render help- 
less; to affect or influence excessively with emo- 
tion. Chiefly in pass.; const. zwzth, rarely dy. In 
pa. pple. sometimes (euphemistically) = overcome 
by liquor, intoxicated. [OvER- 2, 21.] 

¢1050 Cott. Cleopatra Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker 374/1 Con- 
sternati, ofercymene. did. 458/24 Obdstipuit, forhtode, 
ofercymen wees. 1297 R. Giouc, (Rolls) 6290 He ne dorste 
ys feblesse telle Edmond, vor fere Laste, 3yf he vnderjete, 
bat he were so ouercome, Pat he nolde fine ar he adde is lif 
him binome. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer J/iller’s Prol, 27 Vhou art 
a fool, thy wit is ouercome. c 1430 Life St. Nath. (1884) 33 
A merueylous lyght wherof pe holy virgyn was ny3e ouer- 
come wyth wonder and merueylynge. ¢1450 JZirour 
Saluacioun 2897 She was so feynt and ouercomen for 
sorowe. 1530 Patscr. 648/1, I ranne so faste that I was 
almoste overcome with ronnyng. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. 
i. 23 And now exceeding griefe him overcame. 1658 
A. Fox Wurtz’ Surg. u. i. 48 A strong Medicine is to 
powerfull for a weak body, and overcomes his nature. 1756 
Totvervy Hist. 2 Orphans 1V. 30 In a very short time 
this female was (what good women term) overcome. 1844 
Dickens Mart. Chuz. xxx, The architect was too mucb 
overcome to speak. 1849 Macautay fist. Eng.iv. 1. 500 
One of the proscribed Covenanters, overcome by sickness, 
had found shelter in the house of a respectable widow. 
1882 De Winpt Equator 116 ‘Schnapps’..had..been too 
much for them, and ere dinner was over tbey were all—to 
use a mild expression—overcome. 

b. To obtain or have sway over (the mind or 


conduct) ; to dominate, possess. Ods. rare. 

1377 Lana. P. PZ. B. xi. 11 How bis coucitise ouercome 
clerkes and prestes. 1568 Grarton Chron. 1. 61 He was so 
overcome with wrath and cruelnesse, that commonly he was 
the death of any that angred him. 1607 Suaks. Cor. 1v. vi. 
3t A worthy Officer 1’ tb’ Warre, but Insolent, O'recome 
with Pride. ; : 

+e. fig. (with a thing also as obj.). To be too 
much for; to exhaust or surpass the capacity of; 


to overload, overflow. Ods. 

1697 DryDENn Virg. Georg. 1. 748 Till.. A Crop soplenteous, 
as the Land to load, O’ercome the crowded Barns. 1708 J. 
Puitirs Cyder 1. 34 Th’ unfallow'd Glebe Yearly o'erconres 
the Granaries with Store Of Golden Wheat. 

4. To ‘get over’; to surmount (a difficulty or 
obstacle) ; to recover from (a blow, disaster, etc.). 
[Over- 5.] 

¢1205 Lay. 1934 Pa hafde ba Troinisce men Ouer-comen 
[c 1275 ouercome] heora teonen Pa weoren heo blide. 1648 
Uamilton Papers (Camden) 244, 1 found that all the con- 
siderable difficultie 1 wold meet with wold be in point of the 
Divine worship, and I was threatned to purpos that that 
was not to be overcome. 1725 De Fore Voy, round World 
(1840) 255 The more difficult,.it was..the more it would 
please me to attempt and overcome it. 1846 GREENER Sc. 
Gunnery 261 We have studied long and bard to overcoine 
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those objections, 1860 Tynnatt Glac. 1. x. 66 Enormous 
difficulties may be overcome when they are attacked in 
earnest. 1884 D. Grant Lays North 22 (E.D.D.), I do 
believe ‘twis full a raith Ere we owercam’ tbe blow. 
To go beyond, exceed, surpass, excel, out- 
strip (in quality, measure, etc.). arch. [OvER- 13.] 
¢ 1220 Bestiary 749 Ut of his drote cumed a smel. .dat ouer- 
cumed haliweie wid swetnesse. 1340-70 Alex. & Dind. 583 
But oure kinde konninge 30u ouur-comeb noube In alle 
dedus pat 3e don. 1387 Trevisa (figden (Rolls) VII. 149 
His body overcome pe hei3t of pe wal. ¢1610 } omen Saints 
197, To goe forward and to onercome precedent vertuous 
actions with better. 1643 BurrouGues £-xf. Hosea ii. (1652) 
176 ‘The idols they had..did even overcome the Egyptian 
idols in number. 1859 Tennyson //a/ne 448 But there is 
many a youth Now crescent, who.will come to all I am And 
overcome it, 

+6. To get over, get through or to the end of; 
to master, accomplish, Obs. [OveR- 17.] 

@ 1225 Aucr. R.116 Nu beod, Crist haue bonc, be two dolen 
ouercumen. Go we nu, mid Godes helpe, up ode pridde. 
{bid. 198 Peo bet nimed more an hond pen heo mei ouer- 
cumen. 1573 Tusser Husé, li, (1878) 118 If meadow be 
forward, be mowing of some ; but mowe as the makers may 
well overcome. 1598 W. Puitiirs Linschofen in Arb. 
Garner 111. 434 With great misery and labour, they oue:- 
caine their voyage. 1652 Dor. Ossorne Left. to Sir IW. 
Tentple (1888) 32, 1 ain extremely glad..to find that you 
have overcoine your long journey. 1697 Drypen Vir, 
Georg. i. 538 Thus, under heavy Arms, the Youth of Rome 
‘Their long laborious Marches overcome. 

+7. To come or pass over, traverse (a road, 
space, etc.), Obs. [OVER- 10.] 

c12z50 Gen. & “x. 1633 Longe weie he siden ouer-cam. 
¢ 1540 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. 1. (Camden No. 36) 42 After 
thei hadd overcomme the Alpes. 1697 Drypen I’irg. Past. 
1x. 82 Already we have half our way o’ercome. 

. To come or spread over; to overrun; to cover. 
Now vare. [Over- 9.] 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Aut.'s 7. 1942 Vp to his brest was come 
The coold of deeth that hadde hym ouercome. c 1475 
Lament Mary Magd. 129 With blood ouercome were bothe 
his iyen. 1588 Suaxs. 77t. A. 11. iii. g5 ‘Uhe ‘Trees. .Ore- 
come with Mosse, and balefull Misselto. 1607 Norpen 
Surv. Dial. v. 240, 1 hauea peece of land, ouercome with 
a kind of weed that is full of prickles. 1855 Browninc 
Grammar. Fun. 18 All the peaks soar, but one tbe rest 
excels ; Clouds overcome it. 

+b. Tocomeoversuddenly,takebysurprise. Ods. 

1605 SHAKS. Afacé. in. iv, 111 Can such things be, And 
ouercome vs like a Summers Clowd, Without our speciall 
wonder ? 

+ 9. zztr. To come about (in the course of time) ; 
to happen, befall; to supervene. Obs. [?OvER- 14.] 

1374 CHaucer 7voylus iv. 1041 (1069) Thinges alle and 
some That whylom ben byfalle and ouer-come. 1382 WyciiF 
Prov. xxvii.1 Vnknnwende what the dai to ouercome [Vulg. 
de icganlgige) bringe fortb. 

O. intr. To ‘come to’, ‘come round’, recover 


from a swoon. Now dial. [? OveER- 17.] 

1375 Barsour Bruce xvi. 134 Schir pbilip of his desynaiss 
Ourcome, and persauit he wass ane. c1430 Syr Gener. 
(Roxb.) 8399 A swoun she fel as she stoode;..Clarionas at 
last ouercam And of hir ring grete hede sbe nam. ?a@1550 
Fretris of Berwik 575 in Dunbar's Poems 304 Fra tbe wind 
wes blawin twyiss in his face, Than he ourcome within a 
lytill space. 1714 THomson Cloud of Witnesses (1871) 420 
(E. D. D.), I fell into a sound; and when overcame again, 
they were standing about, looking on me. 1768 Ross 
Helenore 20 When she o’ercame, the tear fell in her eye. 

tlence Overco’me (+ overcomen, overcomed) 
ipl. a., conquered, vanquished: also used aédso/. 

1470-85 MaLory Arthur ix. xi, An ouercomen knyghte I 
yelde me vnto you. 1530 Patscr. 320/1 Overcome, esfris.. 
mat, 1949 CHEKE Hurt Sedit. (1641) 63 The overcommed 
cannot fly, theovercommer cannot spoile. 1585 T. WASHINGTON 
tr. Wicholay'’s Voy. 1. xxi. 26b, Two great figures of the 
ouercome. 1607 Torsett Four-~ Beasts (1658) 49 The 
poor over-comed beast, witb shame retireth from tbe on 


Overco'mer. [f. prec. + -ER1] 

1. One who overcomes ; a conqueror, vanquisher. 

¢ 1340 Hampote Prose Tr. 30 Pan sall pou be..ouerganger 
and ouercommere of all synnes. ¢ 1480 tr. De /mitatione u. 
iii. 43 He pat can wel suffre, shal finde most pes; he is an 
ouercomer of bimself. a@1548 Hatt Chron, Rich. 1/1 55 
Other stode stil and loked on, entendynge to take parte wt 
the victors and overcommers. 1687 J. RENwick Sevv2. xxviii. 
(1776) 339 The Saints are overcomers and they have palms 
in their hands. 1861 Trencu 7 C4. Asia 48 Christ sets him- 
self forth bere as the overcomer of deatb natural. 

2. An appellation assumed by a religious sect 
which was started in U.S. in 1881 and founded 


acolony at Jerusalem in Palestine. 


Overcoming, v/. sb. [f. as prec. + -1ne1.] 
The action of the vb. OVERCOME; a conquering, 
overpowering, overmastering. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 25175 Thoru ouer cuming o pat faand. 
1398 I'revisa Barth. De P. R.1x. xxxi. (MS. Bodl.) 99 b/r 
Ouercomynge of depe and openynge of Paradise. 1585 T. 
Wasuincton tr. Wicholay’s Voy. .v., iii, 115 b, The armie of 
Darius, at the ouerconmming of Grecia, were armed after this 
manner. 1859 J. Brown Aad & F., Eyes.. full of suffering, 
but also full of the overcoming of it. 


Overcoming, ///.a.  [f. as prec. + -InG 2] 
That overcomes ; overwhelming, overpowering. 


1704 Norris (dead World u. v. 303 We..shall wish to shade 
our eyes from thy too powerful and overcoming light. @1716 


OVER-CRAMMED. 


Soutu Serm. (1717) 1V. 68 Crushed to Death under Heaps 
of Gold, stifled with an overcoming Plenty. 1824 Miss 
Ferrier (vier. xix, My cloak would be quite Overcoming. 

Hence Overcomingly adv., in an overcoming 
manner; presumptuously ; oppressively. 

1653 H. More Conyect. Cadbdal. ili, 73 That they should 
so boldly and overcomingly dictate to him such things as 
are not fit. 1840 Jazt's Alag. VII. 195 Smelling over- 
comingly of musk. 

Over-command to Over-commentaried : 

ce OVER-., 

O-verco‘mmon, a. [Over- 28.] Too common, 
excessively common. So O-ver-co‘mmonness, 
too great frequency. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xiv. iv, The entre [to helle] is 
ouercomune.., but fewe of them tbat goon theder fynde the 
retourne, 1594 Hooker £ecl. Pol. u. vi. § 4 Obiecting that 
with vs Arguments taken from authoritie negatiuely are 
Ouer-cominon, 1604 Hirron IVs. 1.537 They say tlre ouer- 
commonnesse of preaching will breed contempt of preaching. 
1690 Drypen Awphitryon Ep. Ded., Vertues not over- 
common amongst English Men. 

Over-compensate to -concern: see OvER-. 

O'ver-co'nfidence. [OveR- 29b.] Too great 
confidence, excess of confidence. 

1700 Locke fn. Uni, 1v. xiv. (ed. 3) 394 Vo check our 
over-confidence and presumption, we might by every day's 
Experience be made sensible of our short-sightedness. 1862 
Miss Mutock AZistress § Alaid xxiv, In the over-confidence 
of her recovery some slight neglect had occurred. 


O'ver-co'nfident, @. [Over- 28.] Too con- 
fident, having excess of contidence. 

1617 Hieron Is. (1619-20) II. 321 Not being aware of 
tbe euill of that ouer-confident humour which was in lim. 
@1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man. 1.i. 250 Aristotle himself 
seems not to be over-confident of this Opinion. 1836 W. 
Irvine Astoria 1. 67 Mr. Astor was not over-confident of 
the stability and firm faith of these mercurial beings, 

So O ver-co’nfidently adv. 

1847 in WeesTeEr. 

Over-conquer to Overcooked: see OvER-. 

O:ver-coo'l, 7. [OveER-27.] ¢vazs. To make 
too cool, to cool below the proper temperature, to 


chill. So O:ver-coo‘led fj/. a. 

1597 Suaks. 2 (fen, 1V, ww. ili. 98 Thinne Drinke doth so 
ouer-coole their blood. 1616 Surri. & Markn. Country 
f‘arnie 137 ‘The ouer-cooled Horse is cured by giuing him 
to drinke Swines bloud all hot with Wine. 1700 FLover 
Cola Baths \. ii. 42 Heat helps the Parts over-cooled. 

+ Overco-pe, v. Obs. rare. [f. Over- 223 + 
Cope v.2]  zztr. To exceed one’s power of coping. 

1628 Jackson Creed v1.1. xii. § 5 Whilst the cbief ringleader 
of this rebellious rout sougbt to satisfy this infinity of his 
desire, .his capacities did overcope. 

Over-copious to Overcorned: see OVEk-. 

O:ver-corre’ct, v. Oflics. [OVER- 24.] trans. 
To correct (a lens) for chromatic aberration to such 
an extent that the focus of the red rays lies beyond 
that of the violet. Opposed to zder-correct. So 


O:ver-corre'cted p//. a. 

1867 J. Hoce Aficros. 1. ii. 47 The effect ..of projecting the 
blue image beyond the red ..is called over-correcting the 
object-glass. 1884 Science II]. 487/2 An over-corrected 
object-glass uray be adjusted to any desired extent, while 
one that is under-corrected can only be used in the state in 
which it left the maker's hands. /dd., lf we suppose a person 
to be blind to the extreme blue and tbe violet rays only of the 
spectrum, to him an over-corrected object-glass would be 
perfect. 


O-ver-co'stly, a. [OveEr- 28.] Too costly, 
that costs too inuch ; too expensive. 

[1395 Purvey Remonstr. (1851) 95 If freris bilde ouir costlew 
housis.] 1603 FLorio Jontaigue 1. xii. (1632) 309 If it be 
over-costly to be found. 1642 FULLER /foly & Prof. St. 1. 
xiv. 188 Overcostly tombes are only baits for Sacriledge. 


Overcount (-kaunt), v. [OVER- 22, 26.] 

1. ¢vans. To exceed in number, outnumber. 

1606 Suaks. Ant. & Cl. 11. vi. 26 At land thou know’st How 
mucb we do o’re-count thee. 1858 Pexny Cycl. 2nd Suppl. 
360/2 Compared with the population of these cities..the 
whole of tbem little over-counting London alone [etc.]. _ 

2. To count or reckon in excess of the reality ; 


to overestimate. 

1593-4 SyLvesteR Profit [niprisonm. 350 Nor hurt they 
any one, but him that over-counts them. 1897 Revrew of 
Rev. Nov. 547 It is not overcounting to say that millions 
are convinced, 

Overcourt to Overcoyness: see OVER-. 

Overcover (é:vaiky va1), v. [OVER-8.] frais. 
To cover over; to cover up completely, bury. | 

1382 Wycuir ¥udith v.g Whan hungir badde ouercouered 
al the lond, thei wenten doun into Egipt. ¢1450 Lonericu 
Grail lvi. 433 As sone as vnder the jate was be gon, On hym 
there fyl a gret kernel of ston, And Ouercovered bym bothe 
tope and to, 1s00-zo Duxsar Poems xii. 15 Welth, warldly 
gloir, and riche array Ar all bot thornis.. Ourcowerd witb 
flouris. 1540 Hyrpe tr. Vives’ lustr, Chr. Wom. (1592) 
Fiij, Why then dust tbou overcover it with dirt and mire? 
1691-2 Woop Fasti O-ron. 11. (R.), The bags were old and 
overcovered with dust as if they had lain there 4o years. 
a 1814 Prophetess .iii.in New Brit. Theatre 1.195 Turret, 
dome, and spire Are all o’ercover’d with the buman swarm. 


O:ver-cra'm, v. [OveER- 27.] ‘vans. To 
cram or stuff to excess or too much, esp. with food, 
and fg. with information. Hence O:ver-cra‘mmed 
ppl.a. So O-ver-cra‘m sb.: cf. Cram 5d. 4. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer’s Bk. Physicke 28/2 Takea good 
Capone, whicb hath binne choackede, & overcrammed. 
1683 Tryon Hay to Health 316 Many tbere are, that be not 


OVER-CREASE. 


content to Over-cram Nature with too great a Quantity of 
Food, but they will nceds drown her too, with a deluge of 
Drink. 1828 S. R. Maittann Let. to C. Simeon 30 The 
miserable, inadequate, and now over-crammed tenement. 
1895 Axxa M. Stoppaat 7. S. Blackie 11. 89 Pedantry 
hallowed by the dry-rot of ages, or jubilant over-cram, its 
mushroom product. 

Overeraw, obs. form of OVERCROW. 

+ O-ver-crease. Obs. [f. Over- + CREASE 5é.1] 
An overgrowth, increase causing overflow. 

1625 Liste Du Bartas, Noe 121 Some great man of 
authority or cunning Pilot..led the over-creases of some 
people thither. : 

O-ver-credu'lity. [Over-29c.] Toogreat 
credulity ; the quality of being over-credulous. 

1688 Pulpit-Sayings 22 An over-credulity in matters of 
Piety and Devotion, 1827 Scott Let. 14 Sept. in Lockhart 
lxxiv, If I have been guilty of over-credulity in attaching 
more weight to General Gourgaud’s evidence than it 
deserves: 

O:ver-cre'dulous, z [Over 28.] Too 
credulous, too ready to believe. 

1605 SHaks. Vad, Iv. iii. 120 Modest Wisedome pluckes 
me From ouer-credulous hast. 165: Wittig tr. ?rimurose’s 
Pop. Err. To Rdr. 2 Cheating the over-credulous people 
both of their Money and Health. 1683 Pulpit-Sayings 22 
In such things as these it is the Papists are condemnd for 
over-credulous, 

Overerced, etc.: sec OVER- 27. 


Overcree'p, v- [Over-9.] ¢rans. To creep 
over. 

1640 oe Cucrerer in Rushw, /fést. Coll. 1. (1692) 1. 33 
A Nest of Wasps, or Swarm of Vermin, which have over- 
crept the Land. 1810 Crause Borough i, Faint lazy waves 
o'ercreep the ridzy sand. 1854 Waittier Frutt-gif? 17 
Its parent vine. O’ercrept the wall. 

+ O-ver-critic. Ods. [Over- 29d.] One 
who is critical to cxcess; a hypercritic. 

a165r Futrer IW orthies, Devon (1662) 269 Let no over. 
critick causlesly cavill at this Coat. 

So O-v2r-critical gz [OveEn- 28], too critical, 
hypercritical ; O-ver-cri'ticism, the practice of 
being over-critical, hypercriticism. 

1859 Hers Friends in C, Ser. uu. 11. v. 102 The habit of over- 
criticism, ahindrance to pleasantness. 1893 Chicago Advance 
31 Aug., Hampered by..an over-critical spirit. 

O:ver-cro'p, v. [f. OvEr- 1, 27 + Crop w 
or sd. ] 

I. +1. trans. To rise above, overtop. Ods. 

1567 MarLet Gr. Forest 38 The old Prouerbe is herein 
verified : the ill weede ouercroppeth the good corne. 

+2. To crop or lop the head of (a plant). Ods. 

Sig. 1583 Gotpixc Calzin on Deut. cviii. €67 That..all 
our affections be subdued to him and that our lust be ouer- 
cropped when they would carie vs here and there. 

{I. 3. To crop (land) to excess, to exhaust by 
continuous cropping. 

1789 Trans. Soc. Aris V1. 43 1n over-cropping the land. 
1850 James Old Oak Chest 1. 283 The eternal cultivation of 
the mind is like overcropping a field. 188: W. Bexce Joxes 
in Macnu:. Mag. XLNV. 128 The bad tenant has taken the 
value out by over-cropping and little manure. 

b. refl. Sec quot. (U.S. local.) 

1860 Barttett Dict. Amer. s.v., A planter or farmer is 
said to overcrop hiinself when he plants or ‘seeds’ more 
ground than he can attend to. 

So O-ver-cro'p 5d., an excessive or too large crop. 

1878 Lumberinan's Gaz. 26 Jan., The fears entertained... 
that there would be a ruinous over-crop of logs. harvested 
this winter inay be dismissed. 

[f Over 


+ Over-cro'ss, 2dv., prep., a. Obs. 

prep. + Cross: cf. on cross, across, Cross sb. 22.] 

A. adv, Crossing over somcthing or each other; 
across, crosswise. 

1450 Hottann //owlat 345 Syne twa keyis our croce, of 
siluer so cleir in a feild of asure flammit on fold. 1601 
Hottanp /?diny 1. 74 The compasse of this arme of the sca 
is 80 miles, the cut ouer-crosse 20 miles. i 

B. prep. Across, ovcr, from side to side of. 

1611 Cotcr., Chaine de «trap, the woofe of cloth ; the thread 
which in weauing runs overcrosse it. 1657 TiokNLry tr. 
Longus’ Daphnis & Chloe 16 Laying over-crosse the Chasin, 
long, dry, and rotten sticks. 

C. adj. (overcross,, Lying or placed across; 
extending from one side to the other; transverse. 

1634 Brereton 7rav. (Chetham) 3 Birch twigs, or bushes, 
which they hang upon overcross poles, into the cisterns. 

Overcro'ss,v. rare. [OvER- 10,] ¢vans. To 
pass or lie across; to cross. /7¢, and fig. 

3567 Martet Gr. Forest13 That otherblack Lead..groweth 
next by siluer, and ouercrosseth his vaines with it. /déf. 70 
Vnlesse he..escapeth.. by often turning and ouercrossing 
the way. c1s92 Greences Vision G.’s Wks. (Grosart) XII. 
244 If my constant thonghts be ouercrost. 1870 Miss 
Broucuton Red as a Rose (1878) 288 Wet nettles and faded 
bents overlie, overcross each cold hillock. 

Overcrow (évaikrd.), v. Also 6 -craw. 
[Over- 2, 21.] ¢razs. To crow or exult over; to 
triumph over ; to overpower. 

1562 J. Heywoop Prov, 4 Efpier. (1867) 110 Whan euer 
thou wouldest seeme, to ouer crow nee, Than will I surely 
ouer cakill thee. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. ix. 50 Then gan the 
villein him toovercraw, 1597 [see OVERAWE quot. 1579]. 1602 
Suaxs, Ham. v. ii. 364 The potent poyson quite ore-crowes 
my spirit, 1616 Surri. & Marku. Country Farme 85 The 
Cocks also doe beat one another for the Hennes..and he 
that ouercommeth, ouer-croweth the other which is ouer- 
come. 1642 Rocrrs Naaman 329 Shall I endure such a 
base fellow to overcrow me? 18:8 Scott fod Roy xvii, | 
sunk it and my head at once, fairly overcrowed, as Spenser 
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would have termed it. 1843 Borrow idle in Spain ii. 
293/2 The coasts are exceedingly high and bold, especially 
that of Spain, which seems to overcrow the Moorish. 1889 
*R. Botprewoop’ Kodbbery under Arnis viii, There wasn't 
another man living that could overcrow me. 

Overcrowd (ée:varskrau'd), 7. [OVER- 27.] 

l. trans. To crowd to excess; to overfill with or 
as with a crowd, 

1766 SMoLLETT Trav. I]. xxxi. 122 It does not, on the 
whole, appear over-crouded with ornaments. 1848 W. H. 
Ketty tr. L. Blanc’s Hist, Ten Y. 1. 603 To prevent the 
hospitals being overcrowded. 1883 ‘AnsiE THomas’ Mod. 
Lfousewife 86 Be sure you don't overcrowd your rooms... 
There is nothing more disagreeable to my mind thana crush, 

2. intr. To crowd together to excess, or in too 
great a number. 

1899 Daily News 24 Jan. 3/3 These people overcrowd into 
the already overcrowded smaller properties that lie around. 
Lbud. 7 Apr. 4/7 Vhe Council's practice of turning out of the 
municipal dwellings all families who overcrowd. 

Ilence O:vercrow'ded ///.a., crowded too much; 
O:vercrow'ding vl. sb. and fi. a. 

186: Beresr. Hore Eng. Cathedr. 19th C. 204 The risk 
with chairs is that of overcrowding. 1862 J/acu. Mag. 
Nov. 62 The overcrowded ranks of greedy aspirants. 1888 
Mrs. H. Warp 2. £édsinere vit. xlix, Her restless and over- 
crowded mind. 1894 J} ¢sfin. Gaz. 11 Sept. 4/3 The pilgrims, 
who attended in overcrowding numbers, 

Overcrown, Overcry, etc.; see OVER- 1, 22. 

Overcru'st, v. [Over- 8.] ¢razs. To cover 
over with a crust or layer. Chiefly in pa. pple. 
Overcru'sted. Hence Overcru:sting 7//. sd. 

1603 Florio Wontaigue 1. xxxvii. (1632) 434 Keeping our 
bodies all over-crusted, and our pores stopt with grease and 
filth. 1670-98 Lassets Woy. //a/y 1. 62 The church of S, 
Ambrosio..is neatly overcrusted with marble. /ééd. 104 
‘The roof is to be vaulted all over with an overcrusting of 
Lapis Lazuli, 1848 Croucu Asuours de Woy. 1.111 Here, 
overcrusting with slime, perverting, defacing, debasing, 
Michael Angelo’s dome. 

Over-culled to -cultivate: see Over-. 

O-ver-cunning, 56. [OvER- 29d.] Excess 
of cunning ; too great knowingncss. 

1603 Fiorito Montaigne im. i. (1632) 446 Truely they make 
my cunning overcunning. 1616 Kick Cadinet 80 Knauery 
is an ouercunning of wit and craft, which hath twenty 
tricks to cozen others, 1640 HApsixcron Edw. /V 31 This 
I believe an overcunning in conjecture. 

So O-ver-cu'nning @., too cunning; O ver-cu'n- 
ningz. trams. (uonce-wd.), to manage too cunningly. 

@ 1634 Marston (Webster), Unadvisedly overcunning in 
misunderstanding me. 31801 Eart Matmessury Diaries 
& Corr. IV. 5 Loughborough and Auckland appear to have 
over-cunning’d the business. 

O-vercup, 2. [Over- 8c.]_ Applicd to oaks 
in which the acorn is covered by the cup, as in 
two N. American specics, Quercus meacrocarpa, 
also called Bur or Mossy-cup Oak, and Q. lyrata, 
the Swamp Post-oak or Water White Oak. 

1795 Jrul. of A. Michaux 15 June, Quercus glandulibus 
magnis, capsula includentibus, nommdé Overcup White Oak. 
3817 J, Brapsury Trav. Amer, 288 Of the oak only, there 
are fourteen or fifteen species, of which the over cup (Quercus 
macrocarpa) affords the best timber. 1865 Jichau.x's 
N, Aner. Sylva }. 40 Caerres dyrata..is called the Swamp 
Post Oak, Overcup Oak, and Water White Oak..the acorn 
is covered by the cup. The name ‘Overcup Oak‘ is most 
common in South Carolina. 

Overcure, obs. form of OVERCOVER. 

O'ver-cu'rious, a. [Ovrr-28.] Excessively 
curious; ta. Too careful, fastidious, or particular 
(o6s.); b. Too inquisitive. 

1661 Daus tr. Budlineger ou A foc. (1573) 76 Who dares be 
ouercurious hereafter in searching out the workes and iudge- 
mentes of hym, whom [etc.. 1579 G. Harvey Letter-bh, 
(Camden) 63 The commendation of an eloquente and orator- 
like stile by overcurious and statelye enditinge. 1684 T. 
Burnet 72. Earth u. Pref., To whom therefore such dis- 
quisitions seem needless, or over-curious, let them rest here. 
1773 Burke Corr. (1844) 1. 425, ] would not have that care 
degenerate into an effeminate and over-curious attention. 
1885 //arfer's Mag. Dec. 86/2 May I ask, without seeming 
overcurious. .has it any regular haunt? 

Hence O-ver-cu'riously aézv., in an over-curious 
manner; + too particularly or carefully (0ds.); too 
inquisitively ; O-ver-cu‘riousness. 

1561 Daus tr. Bullinger on Afoc. (1573) 154 But when this 
wo shal be..is knowen to the father alone, and therfore must 
not be searched of vs ouercuriously.  /é¢f. 69b, Ouer 
curiousnesse [see OvER a. 4], 1624 Donne Serin. ii. (1640) 
16 Aske not thy selfe overcuriously, when this mystery 
was accomplished. 1714 Manpevit_e Fad. Sees (1733) I. 
16 It is an incivility strictly to examine and over-curiously 
to look into matters. 

Overcu'rtain, v. rare. [OveR- 8.] trans. 
To cover as with a curtain ; to shadow, obscure. 

1621 Bratuwait Nat. Embassic, Odes Ded. (1877) 287 To 
see how sin’s orecurtained by night. 

Over-custom : see OVER- 29. 

O'vercut, [Over-5,1.] +a. Acut or direct 
way over ahill, etc. Ods. b. A cutting or incision 
from abovc or on the upper surface. 

1636 Boston Rec.(1877) 11.13 All the ground lying betweene 
the two brooks..and soe to the other end unto shortest over- 
cut beyond the hill towards the north west. 1883 E. INcER- 
SoLt in Harper's Mag. Jan. 202/1 A big two-handed saw 
[was] set at work to make the overcut, 

Over-dainty to -dangle: see OvEr-. 

O:verda‘re, v. [OveER- 27, 22, 21.] 

1. intr, To be too daring; to dare too much. 


| O-ver-de-licacy. 


OVER-DELICACY. 


1586 Warner 4/6, Eng. itt. xvi. (1589! 68 And Danger ouer- 
dares, if it from lustice disagree. a1ggz H. Smitn IVés. 
(1867) II. 483 ‘'he young man stalks, the old man stoops, 
That over-dares, this ever droops. 1§99 B. Jonson Cynthia's 
| Mev, 1.1, We should be said to overdare in speaking to your 
nimble deitie. 

+2. ¢vazs. To surpass in or overcome by daring ; 
to daunt. Ods, 

1s90 Maxtowe 2nd Pt. Tauburl. wm. v, 1 am come, As 
Hector did into the Grecian camp, To overdare the pride of 
Graecia. c1611 Carman //tad xx. 116 Let not the spirit 
of Eacides, Be ouer-dar'd; but make him know, the mightiest 
deities Stand kind to him. 

So O'verda'ring 7z/, sd., the action of daring too 
much or being too rash; presumptuous boldness. 

1634 R. Taitor log hath lost Peard1.in Dodsley O. Pd. 
(1780) VI. 405 That pride cost them the loss of a limb or two, 
by over-daring. 1630 B. Joxsox New /nz 1v. iii, Over- 
daring is as great a vice As over-fearing. 1656 Eare 
Mow. tr. Boccalin’'s Aavts. fr. Parnass. v \xxviii. (1674) 
106 To quell the over-daring of those Courtiers. 

O-ver-da‘ring, ///.a. [OveErR- 28 b.] Too 
daring; unduly or imprudently bold; foolhardy. 

1590 Martowe Faw. //,1. iv, Meet you for this? proud 
over-daring peers? 1656 art. Mono. tr. Boccatinui’s Advts. 
J*, Parnass, 1. hii. (1674) 67 By the over-daring boldness of 
dissemblers. 1879 Dowpenx Southey ii. 37 A mild reproof 
! on over-daring speculation. 
| lence O-ver-da‘ringly adv. 

165z GauLe Magastrou. 129 Yea, have not their astro- 
logicall falsehoods too often prevailed both to instigate 


over-daringly ? 
[OveEr- 31.] Till after dark ; 


| 


, Overda:rk, adv. 
| inthedark. (Bettcr astwo words: cf. over night.) 

18.. .V. Brit. Rev. (Ogilvie), Whitefield would wander 
through Christ-Church meadows overdark. 

Overdark, -darken, v.: see OvEr- 8. 

+ Overda‘ted, az. Ods. [OveR-18.] Ofwhich 
the date is past; antiquated ; out of date. 

a 1641 Be. Mountacu Acts & Jon. iv, (1642) 251 But the 
man..had forgotten those out-worn and over-dated courtesies 
of Antipater. 1641 Mitton Reform. 1. (1851) 1 The gospel.. 
winnow'd, and sifted, from the chaffe of overdated Cere- 
monies. 1649 — Likou. xi, Had he also redeem’‘d his over- 
dated minority from a Pupillage under Bishops. [1850 J. 
Brown Dise. our Lord (1852) I. vit. 415 Where is ‘over- 
dated Judaism’ and its nagnificent temple 2] 

Over-day to Overdazzling: sce OVER-. 

+ O-verdeal, 54. Os. [f. OvER- 19 + DEAL 56] 
A part left over or in exccss; surplus, overplus. 

1600 Hotranpn Livy xi. xxxvi. 1083 The over-deale of 
twelve thousand footmen of Latines, and sixe hundred horse- 
men, 1610 — Canideu'’s Brit, 1. 818 Concerning Berwicke 
haue heere nuw for an OQuerdeale, these verses of Maister I. 
Tonston, 

O:ver-dea'l, ~. 
too mich. 

1789 Wo corr (P. Pindar) Sudy. for Painters Wks. 1812 
II. 126, 1 come not to impute to thee the crime Of over- 
dealing in the true Sublime. 

O-ver-dea'r, ¢. [OvER- 25, 27.] Excessively 
or exccedingly dear (in variotis senscs) ; too costly. 

[1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 8008 Per ne ssolde no mete ne drinke, 
bote 1t were ouer dere, Come wipinne is wombe, ne clob ouer 
is suere.) 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 117/1 O my overderest 
sones that were the sustenance and staf of myn old age 
1619 1. Mitres tr. Werta’s Treas. Anc. 4 Moda. Times IL 
965/2. Which (to my greefe) I finde now by ouer-deare 
experience. 1655 I'utter CA. //ist. vin. ii. § 34 Queen 
Mary..not over-dear to her own husband. 1895 /oruin 
(N. Y.) Nov. 280 Even success..may be bought at a price 
over-dear to pay. 

as adv, [c 1500 Dunsar Poeuts xxxiv. 49 ‘Zett’, quod the 
Deuill, ‘thou sellis our deir’). 

Ilence O'ver-de‘arness. 

1680 J. Cottixs Plea Irish Cattle 6 His Majesty loseth 
much..by the Over-dearness of Provisions for his Navy. 

Over-deaved: sce OvrRr- 27 b. 

O:verde'ck, v. [Over- 8, 27.] 

+1. trans. To ‘deck’ or cover over. Obs. 
| 1§09 Barcray Siiypof Folys (1570) 63 If that he her suspect, 


(Over- 27.] intr. To deal 


With a hood shall he unwares be overdect. 1599 A. M. tr. 
Gabclhouer's Bk. Physicke 114/2 He causeth the sayede 
Image to be overdeckede with an Oxehyde. 

2. To deck or adorn to excess. 
| 1912 STEFLE Sfect, No. 282 » 6 Our Clerk .. has this 
| Christmas so over-deckt the Church with Greens, that he 

has quite spoilt my Prospect. 1866 Cornh. J/ag. Nov. 633 
Their heads and necks are overdecked with jewels, feathers, 
and flowers. 

Hence + Overde’cking v4/. sb. (see quot.). 

1605 VerstEGan Dec. /ntell. iii. (1628) 61 ‘he ouerdecking 
or couering of beere came to be called berham and after- 

| ward barme. 1658 Piutums, Bari, yest, the flourring, or 
over-decking of Beer. 

Over-deck, a.; see OVER- 32. 

+ O-verdeed, 5. (a.) In 3-4 -dede. [OveER- 
29d. Cf. Du. overdaad excess, MUG. sbertat 
transgression.] Overdoing; excess, intemperance. 

¢3200 Trin, Coll. Hont. 55 On two wise on drinke, untime- 
liche and on ouerdede, and on swiche drinkeres cued godes 
curs. 1340 4yend. 55 Me ssel euremo habbe drede, pet me 
ne mys-nyme be ouer-dede. 

B. adj. Excessive, intemperate. : ' 

12.. in O. £&. Aisc. 193 Inne mete and inne drinke ic habbe 
ibeo ouerdede. 

Over-deeming, -deep, etc. : see OVER-. 
[Over- 29 ¢.] Too great 
delicacy. 

1751 ces Per. Pic. (1779) 1V. xcv. 162 An over- 
delicacy in this respect..1 shall look upon asa disapproba- 


OVER-DELICATE. 


tion of my own conduct. 1768-74 Tucker Lf. Nat. (1834) 
1. 42 A fantastic air, and an over-delicacy of expression, 

O-ver-de-licate,a. [Ovenr-28.] Too delicate; 
excessively delicate. 

1630 2. Foknson's Kingd. & Comimw. 183 Hee was over- 
delicate in his dyet. 1640 Be. Hatt Chm. Aloder. 1. vii. 62 
We should not be wanton, and over-delicate in our content- 
ments. +1828 P. Cunnincuam JV, S. Wales (ed. 3) HL. 36 
They are not over-delicate in their food at any time. 

Over-delicious to -descanting: see OvER-. 

O-ver-desi're. [OvER-29d.] Excessive desire. 

a 1635 Naunton Fragu. Reg. (Arb.) 54 Carried and trans- 
ported with an over-desire and thirstinesse after fame. 1795 
Femina 1. 196 By her over desire to spare iny wife's 
fatigue. 1838-9 Hatiam //rsé. Lit. ILL. 1. vill. 413 sole, 
It seems. .to have been this over-desire to prove his theory 
orthodox, which incensed the church against it. 

O'ver-desi'rous, 2. [Over-28.] Excessively 
desirous; + exceedingly desirable (06s.). 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 132 b/2 What ioye,.that they haue 
in the ouerdesirous syght of our lord. 1647 Trare Jarrow 
Gd. Auth. in Comm. Ef. 604 Over-desirous of those dainties. 


O:ver-deve'lop, v. [Over- 27.] ¢razs. To 
develop too greatly or to excess; spec. in Photogr.: 


see DEVELOP v. 5 b. 

1869 Eng. Alech. 19 Nov. 238/3 He would be likely to 
over-develope it. 1884 Century Mag. XXVIII. 945 A 
principle as good as this may be over-developed. 

So O:ver-deve‘lopment, too great development ; 
spec. in Photogr. development continued too long 
or with too strong a developer (q. v.). 

1842 Manninc Servi. (1848) I. 157 Over-development of 
peculiarities in the individual character. 1861 PAofogr. 
News Alm. in Circ. Sc. (¢ 1865) I. 160/2 There is great 
danger of over-development, as sone photographers are not 
content until the sky 1s,, black. 

Over-deyhouse to -digest: see OvEr-. 

+ Overdi'ght,v. Ods. [Over-1,8.] To cover 
overhead; to clothe ordeckall over. (in fa. pple.) 

1590 Spenser /. Q. ut. vii. 53 A silver seat, With a thick 
Arber goodly over-dight. 1596 /é/d, 1v. vill. 34 Soone as 
day discovered heavens face To sinful! men with darknes 
overdight. 1607 Barley-Breake (1877) 30 And pittied as a 
Deare amongst an heard, When he witl soyle hath al him 
ouer-dight. i 

O:ver-discharge, v. [OVER- 27.] ¢ravs. 
To discharge too greatly: spec. in Electr., to dis- 
charge an accumulator or storage-battery beyond 
a certain limit, an operation injurious to the battery. 
So O-ver-discha'rge s., the act of over-discharg- 
ing or fact of being over-discharged. 

1893 Sir D. Satomons Wanagemt. Accumulators 133 The 
causes may..be traced..more generally to the cells having 
been habitually over-discharged, or left standing for a long 
period with little charge in them. 1890 Cent, Dict., Over- 
discharge, sb. Mod, The sulphating of the plates was due 
to over-discharge. Frequent over-discharges had caused 
the plates to buckle. 

Over-disciplined to -distant: see OVER-. 

Overdo (ou:vaidi", duvaidzi"), v. Forms: sce 
Do. [OE. oferdéu =OHG. wbartuan, MUG. 
tibertuoit, {. ofer-, OVER- (26, 273 21, 22, 24, 17) + 
Do w.] 

1. trans. To do to excess or too much; to carry 
to excess; to overact ; to cxaggerate. 

c¢roo0 AitFric Hom. II. 532 Ponne sceal his -steor beon 
mid lufe zemetegod, na mid walhreawnysse oferdon, a1225 
Aucr. R, 286 Euerich bing me mei, pauh, ouerdon. Best is 
euer imete. 1393 Lanct. P. PZ C. xiv. 191 Thei ouer- 
don hit day and nyght. 1602 SHaxs. Ham, i. ii, 22 
Any thing so ouer-done, is from the purpose of Playing. 
1638 Cuirtincw. Relig. Prot. 1. vi. § 73. 381 Often what 
he took in hand, he did not doe it but over doe it. @ 1770 
Jortin Ser. (1771) I. v. 87 A disposition and behaviour 
which may he overdone as well as underdone. 1871 FREE- 
MAN Hist. Ess. Ser. 1. iv, 106 Witb the zeal of a new convert 
he overdid matters. 

2. intr. or absol. To do too much; to go to 
excess; to exceed the proper limit. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) VII. 317 But he passede and 
over dede in gadringe of money. 1539 Taverner Zrasit. 
Prov. (1552) 21 Some can not do but they overdo. 1657 
W. Rano tr. Gassendi's Life Peiresc 1. 12 Wherein I con- 
ceive he overdid. «1711 Grew (J.), Nature so intent upon 
finishing her work, much oftner over-does than under-does. 
1890 Univ. Rev, 15 June 214 He overdoes in both the 
burnt-sienna glow of the ‘ Venetian’ hair and the unctuosity 
of the body-colour. 

3. frais. To treat or affect in some way to 


excess; to carry too far. 

1623 State Papers, Col. 182 [Lilly was dismissed] because 
he would sometimes be overdone in drink. 1847 L. Hunr 
Men, Women, & BI. xiii. 217 Don’t you see that it overdoes 
your argument? 1875 GREEN Left. (1901) 403, I wish he 
didn’t overdo his case. 


4. To cook (food) too much. 


in pa. pple. overdone.) 

1683 ‘Jirvon IVay to //ealth 111 That it [roast flesh] be 
neither over nor under-done, but of the two, it is better that 
it be under-done. 1842 Grestey 2. Leslie (1843) 254 
Aristotle tells of a baker, who asked his employer whether 
he liked his meat overdone or underdone. 

5. To overtax the strength of; to fatigue, exhaust, 


ovcrcome. 

1822 Lo. Kenyon in Life 1, Bedd (1844) 111. 283 Dr. Russell 
..was quite overdone with his labonrs. 1858 Br. S. Witner- 
Force in R. G. Wilberforce L7/¢ (1881) II. xi. 385 At night 
ran down too fast, and overdid myself. 1897 W. II. 
Tnornton Remin. W-Co, Clergyman vii. 233, | have never 
overdone a horse in all my life. 


(Most frequently 
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6. To surpass or exceed in performance; to 
outdo, excel. a7ch. 

@16z5 Firricner Dowdle Marriage iv. ili, Are you she, 
That over-did all ages with your honour? 1658 CLevELAND 
Rustic Rampant Wks. (1687) 392 One who could overdo 
all Menin Dissembling. 1859 TENsyson £laine 468 Wrath- 
ful that a stranger knight Should do and almost overdo the 
deeds Of Lancelot. 

7. tntr. To do more than suffice: ef. Do v. 20. 

1710 PripEaAux Orig. 7ithes i. 7 In large Towns. .this 
provision of a Tenth part will not do; and in other places.. 
it will over-do. 

(8. Kendering L. trausigére: To pass, spend 
(time). Ods. : 

1382 Wycuir £cclus. xxxviii. 28 Eche smythe. .the whyche 
the ny3t as tbe day ouerdoth [1388 that passith the ni3t as 
the dai]. 

Hence O ver-do(thevb. stemtakcn as) ad. (s10nce- 
zsé); Overdoer (-diZ'31), onc who overdoes. 

1681 Baxter Ausw. Dodwedl 150 It is an easie Matter for 
Overdoers to add but a clause or two more to their Oaths 
and Subscriptions. 1748 RicHarDson Clarisse (1811) H. 6 
Your overdoers generally give the offence they endeavour 
to avoid, Jd. VIII. 362 A good deal of blunder of the 
over-do and under-do kind. 

Over-doctrinize, Over-dogmatism, etc.: 
see OVER-. 

O:verdo‘ing,74/. 5. [f prec. + -1nc1.] The 
action of the verb OverRDo; doing to excess. 

1340 Ayenb. 260 Sobrete lokeb mesure ine mete and ine 
drinke, pet me ne maki ouerdoinge. c¢1400 tr. Secreta 
Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 53 Man awe gretly eschewe ouer- 
doynge and ouerabundance of despensz, 1643 NETHERSOLE 
Proj. for Peace (1648) 22 In amendment of..our failings, 
and over-doings. 1891 Athenwuit 2 May 563/1 The short- 
comings—or rather the overdoing—of the author are only 
too apparent. — 

O'verdo‘ing, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG2.] 
That overdoes or does too much. 

1612 Cnarman IV idowes T.1v.1, This strain of mourning.. 
like an overdoing actor, affects grossly. 1614 B. Jonson 
Bart, Fair 1.i, You grow so insolent with it, and overdoing, 
John. 1756 W. Dopp Fasting (ed. 2) 9 The very extra- 
ordinary and over-doing hypocrites. 2858 BUSHNELL Servmz. 
New Life xxii, (1869) 318 The one thing needful, quite passed 
by in her overdoing carefulness, 

Overdome, v.: see OVER- I. 

Overdone (6u'vaido'n: stress var.), Ppl. a. (adv., 
sb.). [BPa. pple. of OvERDO v.] 

A. pfl.a. Done too much (in various senses of 
OVERDO z.) ; carried to excess ; exaggerated ; over- 
cooked ; exhausted; overcome. 

e€1000 AEtrric Saints’ Lives 1. 20 Omnia nimia nocent, 
pzt is ealle ofer-done ping dzriad. c1175 Lamb, Hom, 
tot Pet is on englisc alle ofer done bing deriad. 1430 //ow 
Wise Man tau3t Sonne 87 in Babees Bk. 50 For ouer-doon 
ping vnskilfully Makip grijf to growe whanne it is no nede, 
1774 Map. D'Arsiay £arly Diary 18 Oct., With an over 
done civility. 1870 Freeman No? 2. Cong. (ed. 2) 1. App. 
698 The studied obscurity and overdone piety of the special 
panegyrist. 

+B. adv. Excessively. Ods. 

13.. JWinor Poems fr. Vernon MS. (E.E. T.S.) 609/631 
Pe ouerdon gredi mon Beggeb ofte his bred. ¢ 1440 ¥acod’s 
iWell 106 Sumtyme pou art to ouerdone mery, & sumtyme 
to ouyr-done sory & to ouyr-donehevy. 1496 Dives § Paup. 
(W. de W.) vii. xxviii. 320/2 Moche of our nacyon is gylty 
in theft, & ouerdone moche blent with false couetyse. 

+ C. 56. in phrase at overdone, at an excessive 
rate, to excess. Obs. 

c1zoo Ormin 2575 Swa patt nan ping att oferrdon Ne 
keppte 3ho to follghenn. 6rd. 4592 All patt iss att oferrdon 
Itt drifebp fra pin herrte. 

Hence + Overdonely adv., excessively. 

01440 Facod's Well 137 3if hou 3yve pi stodye to ouyrdonly 
to temperall occupacyoun, for lucre. 

O-ver-doo:r, sé. anda. [OveErR- 33, 32.] 

A. sb. A piece of ornamental woodwork, etc., 
placed over a door. 

1884 /iealth Exhit, Catal, 89/2 Mantels, doors, overdoors, 
screens, and various articles of furniture, &c. ornamented 
with Lincrusta. 1899 Pad/ A/a/l Mag. Apr. 461 The State 
Ante-room, with its over-doors and over-mantels by Gibbons. 

B. aaj. Placed over a door, 

Mod. An over-door light. 

+Or’verdorne. Obs. vare—!. [f. OvER- 1d + 
dorne DuRN.] The lintcl of a door. 

¢ 1325 Gloss. W. de Bibbesw.in Wright loc. 170 [see Durn]. 

Overdose (d0*vaiddu's), 5b. [OvER- 29 a.] An 
excessive dose, too large a dose. 

1690 Locke /Zuit. Und. . xxxiii. § 7 Had this happen'd 
to him by an Over Dose of Honey, when a Child, all the 
same Effects would have follow’d. 1762 Frewen in PA:d, 
Trans. 11, 454 One..who had taken an over-dose of opium, 
and died of it. 1858 W. Arnot Laws Jr. Heaven IL. xxiv. 
197 We shall not be spoilt by over-doses of loving kindness. 

O:verdo'se, v. [OveER- 27.] 

l. trans. Yo administer (medicine, etc.) in too 
large a dose. 

1727 SoMERVILLE AJartial Epigr. 47 in Occ. Poems 128 
A merry Bottle to engender Wit, Not over-dosed, but 
Quantum suffictt. 1777 Wricnt in PAtl, Trans. LXVII. 
511 Fatal accidents have happened..from over-dosing the 
medicine. 

2. To dose (a person, etc.) to excess; to give 
too large a dose to; also ¢razsf. of the admixture 
of an ingredient, the issuing of stock, etc. 

1758 Reip tr. WWacguer’s Chem, 1. 228 As apt to take fire 
as common Sulphur, if it were not over-dosed with the Acid. 
1822-34 Good's Study Wed, (ed. 4) 1.151 If we over-dose the 


OVERDREDGE. 


patient at first, we add to the disease. 1893 Daily News 
13 Feb. 2/6 Neither Paris nor London has been overdosed 
with new issues of foreign stocks for years past. 
Overdoze, v.: see OvER- 27. 
Over-drafe, -drave, obs. pa. t. OVER-DRIVE, 
O-verdra:ft (-draft). [Over- 27.] 
lL. Banking. Vheaction of overdrawing anaccount; 
a draft on a bank in excess of the sum standing 
to the drawer’s credit ; the amount by which a 


draft exceeds the balance against which it is drawn, 

x878 Jevons Pri, Pol. Econ. xiii. 114 A banker naturally 
takes care not to allow overdrafts, unless he has great con- 
fidence in his customer, or has received a guarantee of 
repayment, 1891 Pal/ Mali G. 22 Aug. €/2 ‘he company 
has a banking overdraft of £ 135,0co. 

2. An excessive draft of men, esp. for military 
purposes, also fig. 

1g90z Westm. Gaz. 5 Feb. 3/2 So it went on, until the 
country was exhausted by these overdrafts. 

Over-drain: sce OVEk- 29 b. 

O'verdrau:ght, -dra:ft (-draft), [Over-1.] 
A draught passing over or admitted from above 
a fire, furnace, kiln, cte. a¢/rzb. in Overdraft kiln, 
a form of brick- or tile-kiln in which the heated 
products of combustion are made to pass down 
through the contents of the kiln before escaping by 
the chimney flue or flues. 

1884 Davis A/annf Bricks, etc. vi. 273 The circular, domed 
‘over-draft’ kilns are largely used for burning fire-bricks 
and terra-cotta products.  /é#d. vii. 323 The principal gain 


in the circular overdraft kilns is, the impartial and equitable 
distribution of heat. 


O-verdraw, sd. [f ncxt.] 1. An act of over- 
drawing ; an excessive draft or demand. 

1873 H. Spencer Stud. Soctol. viii. (1874) 197 There is 
such an overdraw onthe enerzies of the industrial popula- 
tion [of France] that a large share of heavy labour is thrown 
on the women. 

2. (In full Overdraw check.) = OVERCHECK rein, 
(ob is) 

Overdraw (devaidig:, de:vaidrp\, v. 
sce Draw v. [OVER- 10, 4, 11, 27-] 

I. +1. cvans. Todraw over or across. (Separable 
comb.) Oéds. 


1375 Barsour Bruce xv. 286 In-till a litill spass, Thar flot 
all weill our drawyn wass. c1qg0c0o Sowdone Bab, 2183 
Cheynes he didde ouer drawe That noo man passe myght. 

+ b. To draw off into another vessel. Ods. 

1703 Art & Alyst. Vintners 34 Overdraw the Hogshead 
of Wine some five or six Gallons. /d/d. 56 Hf the Claret be 
not sound and good, overdraw it 3 or 4 gallons, then 
replenish the Vessel with as much good Wine Red. 

72. zztr. ‘To draw or move over or across; to 
pass over or away. Oés. 

c1400 Destr. Troy 673 Sone the day ouercroghe & the 
derke entrid. /d/d. 7630 When the derke ouerdrogh, & be 
dym voidet, The stourme wex still, stablit ihe course. @ 1418 
Lypc. Temple of Glas 610 Alas! when shal pis tempest 
ouerdrawe, To clere be skies of myn aduersite. 

+3. ¢rans. To draw over or induce to some 
course: see Draw vz, 26, 28. Obs. 

1603 Fiorio A/ontaigne 1. x\vii. (1632) 155 A higher power 
forsooth us over-drawes, And mortall states guides with 
immortall lawes, 

Il. 4. Sanking. To draw money in excess of 
the amount which stands to one’s credit, or is at 
one’s disposal. Covst. To overdraw oze's accouzit 
(allowance, salary, etc.); formerly, oxe’s banker: 
also aésol., to make an overdraft. 

1734 BerKeLey Let. fo Prior 30 Apr., Wks. 1871 IV. 227, 
I hope Skipton’s first payment hath been made,.. otherwise 
I have overdrawn. ¢1766 Cowper Let. to F. Hill Wks. 
1837 XV. 11, I am sorry my finances are not only exhausted, 
but over-drawn. 1798 Ceradéina I. 195 He was my banker, 
..and used to give me a lecture whenever I overdrew him. 
1848 THAacKEray Van. Fair xliv, How the bankers and 
agents were overdrawn, 1878 Jevons Prim. Pol. Econ. 
xii, 113 One of the simplest ways of lending money is to allow 
customers to overdraw their accounts. 1890 ‘ R. Bo.pre- 
woop’ Col. Reformer (1891) 263 Don't overdraw..more than 
you can help. 

5. To draw too far; to strain. 

1889 Electrical Rev, XXV. 574/2 Mr. A. has. overdrawn 
the bow in endeavouring to make out [etc.]. 

6. Toexaggerate or overdo in drawing, depicting, 


or describing. 
1844 E, E. Napier Hild Sports Europe, etc. 1. 204 Are not 
all these yarns about India rather overdrawn? 1850 F. W. 
Newman Phases Faith 210 Many biographies overdraw the 
virtue of tbeir subject. 
Hence O:verdraw'ing vl. sh., 


(stress var.) AA/. a. 

1413 Pilgr. Sowdle (Caxton) 1. iv. (1859) 5 Smertely was 
my syght derkyd by ouer drawynge of a grete corteyne, 
1463 Wana. §& Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 235 Payd for pesynge 
otf bowys and ovyrdrawynge off bowis. 1846 Mrs, Gore 
Sk, Eng. Char. (1852) 134 On the first overdrawing of his 
account. 1866 Crump Banking iii. 76 With overdrawn 
accounts only the sum required is drawn, and on that alone 
interest is charged. 1883 Scnarr //ést. Church 1. iv. 268 
The dramatic account of James by Hegesippus is an over- 
drawn picture. 

Over-dread, -dream: see OVER-. 


+ Overdre'dge, v.1 Ods. [f. OvEr- 8+ 
DREDGE v.*] ¢razs. To sprinkle powder over. 

1594 Nasue Serrors of Nt. Wks. (Grosart) III. 226 Vpon 
a haire they [spirits] will sit like a nit, and ouer-dredge a bald 
pate like a white scurffe. ; 


Forms: 


O-verdraw'n 


a? 


OVER-DREDGE. 


Over-dredge (éu:vaidre'dz), v.2 [f. OVER- 27 
+ DREDGEY.!] trans. To dredge (for oysters, etc.) 
too much, so as to deplete the beds or waters. 
Hence O:ver-dre-dging wd/. sé. 

1862 AxstED Channel Isl. ww. xxii. (ed. 2) 509 M. Costa.. 
has repeopled a number [of oyster beds]. .exbausted by over- 
dredging. 1882 Standard 18 Feb. 5/2 The beds were over- 
dredged, undersized oysters were brought to market. 

Overdreep, obs. variant of OVERDRIP v. 

O-ver-dress, 54. [Ovrr- 8c, 29d.] 

1. An onter dress; a dress worn over another. 

181z Sir R. Witson Priv. Diary 1. 247, 1 hurt myself.. 
by falling on a pocket pistol which I carry in my over-dress, 

b. The outer part of a gown made to appear as 
if one dress were worn over another, showing in 
parts the underdress; the two parts being of different 


material or colour. 

3881 Truth 31 Mar. 4436/1 The second [dress] is of dark- 
blue Genoa velvet, with Pompadour overdress of palest 
blue. 1891 /é/d. 10 Dec. 1240/2 A superb dinner-gown,.. 
The under-dress..hasa front of white satin,.. The over-dress 
is in velvet of..dahlia red. : : ; 

2. (o'ver-dress), Excessive display in dress. 

1824 Body & Sout (ed. 4) 1. 60 An absurd aim at pre- 
posterous over-dress, 

O:verdre'ss, 2. [OvER- 27.] 

1. trans. To dress to excess; to dress with too 
much display and ornament. Also iv¢r. for ref. 

1706 Wacsu in Pope's Lett. (1735) 1. 58, 1 bave seen many 
Women over-dress'd, and several look better in a careless 
Night-gown, with their hair about their ears. 1731 Pore 
Ep. Burlington 52 Treat the Goddess like a modest fair, 
Nor over-dress, nor leave her wholly bare. 1880 Daily Tet. 
4 Nov., Servants waste their wages.., hey overdress and 
squander. 1883 Asnertcax VI1. 169 They don’t overdress 
themselves. 

2. To embellish too elaborately. 

1866 Sat. Rev, 7 Apr. 421,/1 Theocritus..never overdoes 
his subject or overdresses his language. 

3. To dress or cook (food) too much. 

1775 Apairn Amer. Jnd. 412 1n order to destroy the blood,.. 
they over-dress every kind of animal food they use. 1802 
Bepooes //ygéta iv. 31 To overdress the meat till it is unfit 
to be eaten. 

+ Over-dre've, v. Ods. rare. [In form from 
Over- 8 + DreEve v., but the sensc appears to be 
connected rather with Drive v.] ¢rans. To stud 
as with nails driven in ovcr the whole surface. 

e400 Rowland & O. 1203 Alle his armours was ouer 
dreuede With stones of grete renoun, 

O:ver-drink, v. (OE. oferdrincan = OMG. 
ubartrinchan, MUG. wbertrinken, Wu. (sich over- 
drinken ; {. ofer-, OVER- 27 + drincan to DRINK. 
The 16th c. use may be ancw formation: cf. OVER- 
EAT 2%] intr. and ref. To drink too much, drink 
to excess or to intoxication. 

€8597 K. 4terep Gregory's Past. C. xlix. 381 Swa hwa 
swa oderne drencd, he wird self oferdruncen. c¢ 1000 Lect. 
inst. c. 40 in Thorpe Laws 11. 438 Ne oferdrincad ge cow 
wines, 1577 Zest. 12 Patriarchs (1706) 69 Ashamed to 
over-drink himself. 1598 Syivester Du Hartas u.ii. 1. ark 
541 Noah..One-day..making merry drinking, over-drunk. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 462 Cucumbers. .doe extremely affect 
Moisture ; And over-drinke themselves. 1730 BurDon Pocket 
Farrier (1735) 21 If he..is hot, he wiil over-drink himself. 
1865 Mitt in Aven. Star to July, It did not say thal they 
were to over-eat and over-drink themselves. 

So + O-verdrink 54., drinking to exccss, drunken- 
ness. Obs. 

{c 897 K. Everep Gregory's Past. C. xviii. 129 Behealdad 
eow dat ge ne gehefegien eowre heortan mid oferxte & 
oferdrynce.] ¢1175 Lamé. /fom. 153 liwenne be mud.. 
sSunejzed on muche e ete and on ouer drinke. 

t+ Overdri'p, v. Obs. Also 6 -dreep(e. ff. 
Over- 1+ Drie v.: cf. OVERDROP v%.] ¢rans. ‘To 
drip over; to overhang, overshadow ; also fy. 

1587 Gotpinc De Mornay xi. 157 When thou seeést it [the 
Sea] ouerdreepe the earth, and threaten it with drowning, 
1592 Nasue #. Peurtesse 11j, The aspiring nettles with their 
shadie tops shall no longer ouer-dreep the best hearbs, or 
keep them from..the sunne, 1601 Sir W. Coxxwatuis £ss. 
It. lit. (1631) 332 These ..plants, that grow in the shadow,.. 
since greatnesse cannot so overdrip them. a 1659 Br. Brown- 
RIG Sermz. (1674) |. ii. 25 They may sometimes over-drip us, 
but they are a shelter to us 

Overdrive (s:e below), v. (OE. oferdrtfan 
=MHG adbertriben, Du. overdrijven, {.ofer- OVER- 
4, 5,37, 10, 27 + adrifan to Drive.] 

+1. trans. (overdrive). To drive away, dispel; 
to overthrow. Odés. 

agso Durham Ritual (Surtees) 38 God dv de diostro 
gidvoles wordes dines lehle oferdrifest [L. depetlis]. ¢ 1000 
fEcrric Saints’ Lives (1885) 1. 232 Odpat se eadiga petrus 
pone arleasan (Ofer-draf. 1375 Baruour Bruce iv. 661 Lot 
feall anoyts thoill3he sail, .. Got 3he sall thame ourdriffilkane. 
1573 Satir, Poems Reform, xxxix. 22 And, as | dout not, wil 
ourdryue thir dangeris. 

+2. trans. To cause (time) to pass; to bring to 
an end; to pass, spend. Sc. Oés. 

1375 Barwour Bruce xix. 481 Qwhen thai [that] day 
ourdrivyn had. 1528 Lynprsay Dreamt 32 More pleasandlie 
the tyme for tyll ouerdryuc. «isso Fretris of Lerwik 417 
in Dunbar's Poems 299 On this wyiss the lang nicht thay 
ourdraif. a 1600 Moni GomeErRie Wise. Poems xxxix. 26 Sair 
weeping, but sleeping, The nichis 1 ouerdryve. 

Tb. intr, Of time: To pass away, elapse. Of 

a person: To let the time pass; to delay. Oés. 

1375 Barsour Bruce v. 3 Quhen vyntir tyde Vith his 
Dlastis .. Wes ourdriffin, a@ 1400-50 A/erander 1305 Sone 
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be dyrke ouer-drafe & pe day springez. c1450 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees! 5253 Pus pal our draue som what lange. 1513 
Doveas ners xm. ix. 51 The lang..nycht Gan schape full 
fast to mak schort and ourdryve. 1533 BELLENDEN Livy 
v. (1822) 437 The time wes lang oure drevin but ony inclina. 
ctoun of viclorie to athir side. 

+3. trans. To drive over. Obs. rare. 

©1420 Sir Amadace (Camden) xlviii, Stithe stormes me 
ore-drofe. : 

4. (gu:yaudrai‘y). To drive too hard; to drive or 
work to exhaustion; to overwork. Also jig. 

a@1450 Myxc 1813 When pat he ys so ouer-dryue[n] Pal he 
may no lengur lyue[n]. 1551 Biste Gen. xxxiil 13 Ewes 
and kyne with yong..wbich yf men shoulde ouerdryue but 
euen one daye, the hole flocke woulde die. 1677 GiLpin 
Demonot. (1867) 341 Satan is gradual in his temptations..and 
is very careful thal be do not over-drive men. 1703 CoLLter 
Ess. Mor, Subj. 11. (1709) 176 They don’t over-drive their 
Business. 1884 Expositor Jan. 26 He..ruins his analogy 
by overdriving it. 

Overdriven (érvaidri'v'n; stress var.), Af/. a. 
Also 8 -drove. [Pa. pple. of prec.] 

1. That is driven too hard. 

1767 Ann. Reg.96 An over-drove ox, entering the Guildhall, 
threw the whole Court into consternation, 1849 MacauLay 
Hist. Eng. x. 11.601 The sufferings..of an overdriven posi- 
horse. 1884 Annie S. Swan Dorothea Kirke iit 30 The 
wandering of an over-driven brain. 

Jig. Used to excess, hackneyed. 

1888 W, Minto in Encycl. Brit, XX1V.670/2 The banish- 
ment of a few overdriven phrases and figures of speech from 
poetic diction. . 

2. Driven or made to project beyond the general 
line. 

1830 Edin. Encyct. \V. 503 An overdriven Keystone, or 
Console, as it is termed, ts one of tbe most usual ornaments 
of the Archivolt. 

Overdroop, -drowse, etc.: see OVER-. 


+ Overdro'p, v. Oss. [OveR- 1.) trans. To 
drop over or upon; to overhang, overshadow. 

1608 Doo & Cleaver £xfos. Prov. xi-xii. 135 Their toppes 
alofi, and braunches broad, and thereby ouerdroppe all an 
is under them. 1677 in Cleveland's Gen. Poems Ep. Ded. 
Aiv, How enviously our late Mushrom-wits look up at him 
because he overdroppeth them, 

t+ Overdrow'n, 7. Oss. [Over- 8] ¢rans. 
To flood with water; to submerge, inundatc; to 
drench or wet excessively. Hencc + Overdrow ‘ned 
ptt. a., t Overdrow'ning vébi. sd. 

¢ 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 59 Yn rayns fallys 
thondres & leuenynges, & ouer-drownynges purgh flodes. 
1579 Fenton Gurcciard, (1518) 255 Subiect to raines, which, 
by reason of the lownexse of the place, do so ouerdrowne it. 
1615 Lrowxe frit. fast. u. L 7 Casting round her ouer- 
drowned eyes. 1633 Forp Love's Sacr. 11. iv, Those eyes, 
Which lately were so overdrown’d in teais. 

Over-dry’, a [(Ovrr- 28.] Too dry. So 
O ver-dry ness, exccssive dryncss, 

1sgt SytvesteR Yu Bartas 1. il. 396 The better so, witha 
mots! cold, 10 temper Th’ one’s over-drinesse, th’ other's hot 
disiemper. 1616 SurFL. & Markku. Country Farme 500 That 
brings it [hay] to a roltennesse or ouer-drinesse, which is 
verie ill for inilke. 1626 Bacon Syfya § 706 Either by an 
over-dry heat, or an over-moist heat. : 

O:ver-dry', v7 (Over- 27.) a. intr. To 
become too dry, dry up. b. ¢ranxs. To dry too 
much, make too dry. 

1495 Trevisa's Barth De P. R. xvu.clxxx. (W. de W.) 
V vij/2 In grauely londs.. the vyne ouerdryeth [Bod?¢. ALS. 
fordrieb) and faylleth. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel 1 ii. 1. 
(1676) 43/1 Buttered meats, condile, pow dred, and over-dryed. 

Overdue (6 vaidiz': stress var.), a. [OVER- 
24b.] More than due; past the time when due. 
a. Of a bill, debt, etc.: Remaining unpaid after 
the assigned date. b. Of a ship, train, etc.: That 
has not appeared, or arrived, at the time fixed. 

1845 STEPHEN Comm. Laws Eng. (1874) 11.97 Overdue 
bonds for the payment of money. 1858 Simmonps Dict, 
Trade, Overdue,..asan unpaid account or bill of exchange; 
a vessel, train, elc. pasi time. 1884 Heckly Notes 17 May 
124/1 Morigage debentures of the company, the interest on 
which was overdue. 1899 Daily Mews 2 Mar.g/1 {t is of 
vast importance, when an overdue ship is reported to be 
safe, that those concerned should know it, ‘fod, The train 
is already half an hour overdue. 

Over-dull, -dure, -dust: see OvEr-. 

+ O-ver-dyed, ff/. a. Obs. [OveErR- 8.] Dyed 
over with a second colour. 

1611 SHaks. Wint. 7. 1. it. 132 Dut were they false As 
o're-dy’d Blacks, as Wind, as Waters. 

O'ver-ea'ger, 2. [Over- 28.] Too eager, 
excessively cager or keen. 

1575 Tursery. Fautconrie 333 [She] feedeth so greedily 
upon it by reason she was kept overeager and sharp. 31684 J. 
GoonMan Went. Ev. Conf 1. (1705) 20 E:xtravagance in the 
more modest and private, but over-eager pursuits of these 
Recreations [games of chance}, 1865 Dickens Asut. Fr. 
xli, Over-eager for the cause of justice. 

Hence O-ver-ea'gerly adv., O ver-ea'gerness. 

a1600 Hooxer Fecl. Pot. vi. xvi. § 4 Of such nature, 
that to hitnself no man might over-eagerly challenge thein, 
without blushing. 1670 Mitton fist. Eng. v. Wks. (1847) 
532 Pursuing them overeagerly into York. a1720 SHEFFIELD 
(Dk. Buckhmn.) #5. (1753) 11. 100 Such an over-eagerness,. . 
instead of hurting me, only exposes theinselves. 1885 
Spectator 25 July 963/2 Over-eagerness for office had com- 
pelled them to sacrifice all their respectable principles. 

O-ver-early, a/v. and a. [Over- 30, 28.] 
Too early; premature ; prematurely. 

[e1400 Rule St. Benct (E.E.T.S.) 11 Pe barne pat is 
done fra his modir milke ouir arlike.] 1605 Bacon Adv. 


OVERER. 


Learn. 1. ¥. § 4 Another Errour..is the ouer-early and per- 
emptorie reduction of Knowledge into Arts and Methodes. 
1856 Mrs. Brownine A ur, Leth i. 56 Children learn by sucb 
Love’s holy earnest in a pretty play And get not over-early 
solemnised. 

O-ver-ea'rnest,z. [Oven- 28.] Too eamest. 
So O-ver-ea‘rnestly adv., O-ver-ea‘rnestness. 

(1581 Petrie tr. Guazzo's Cru. Conv. 1. (1586) 6 It is not 
good ..to occupie your minde ouer earnestlie.] @1586 
Sipsey Arcadia‘ 1622) 285 His men following ouer-earnestly. 
1601 SHaks, Ful. C. ww. ill, 122 Yes Cassius,.. When you are 
ouer-eamest with your Brutus, Hee'l thinke your Mother 
chides, and leaue you so. 1774 Burke Amer, Tax. Wks. 
11. 392 Some mischief happened .. from this over-earnest 
zeal. 1864 WessTeR, Overcarnestaess. 

O-ver-ea'sy,¢z. [OveR- 28.] Too easy. So 
O ver-ea'sily adv., O-ver-ea'siness. 

1597 Hooxer £ecé. Pot. v. xxix. § 2 S. lerome, whose 
cuslome is not to pardon ouer-easily his Aduersaries. 1626 
Dowxxe Ser7. iv. 33 Him that is over-easie to be scandalized. 
1843 J. H. Newman Jtracfes 340 The historian had no 
leaning towards over-easiness of belief. P 

+ O-vereat, 546. Obs. (OE. ofer#t masc, f. 
*oferetan: cf. OS, ovardt, OHG. ubaréz.] The 
action, or an act, of overeating ; a surfeit. 

dd K. Etrred Gregory's Past. C. xviii. 129 Behealdad 
eow dzt se ne schefegien eowre heortan mid oferxte & 
oferdrynce. c1z00 7rin. Colt. fom. 63 Widtizing of est- 
metes, and oueretes, and untimliche etes. 

Overeat (duvar7't), 7. [OveEr- 27, 22, 8. 
(An OK, *oferetan = OIG. ubaregzan, MHG. sber- 
egcen, is not recorded.)] 

1. To eat too much, eat to excess, surfeit oneself 
with eating. a. intr, (Nowzare.) b. refi. (The 
usual construction.) 

1599 T. Mfovret] Svtkwormes 43 Yet bath your fruil this 
blotte, to ouer-eate, And glutton-like to vomit vp their 
meate. 1678 Mrs. BEHN Sir P. Fancy ww. iii, Nay, Sir, he 
hath overeaten hiinself at breakfast. 1848 THackeRay ban, 
Fatr xiv, She has only overeaten herself—that is all. 

+2. trans. To eat more than (another) ;: in quot., 
by his cate. Ods. (Cf. Eat v. 6b.) 

1523 Fitzners, //s6. § 123 Than shall not the rycbe man 
ouer-eate the poore iman with his cattell. i 

+3. To eat or nibble all over or on all sides. 

ree 1606 Saks. Tr. 5 Cr. v. ii. 160 The fragments, scraps, 
the bits, and greazie reliques, Of her ore-ealen faith are 
bound 10 Diomed. 

Hence Overea'ten f//. a. (see 3) ; O:vereating 
vl, sb, 

1828 Miss Mitrorp I rffage Ser. 111. (1863) 105 She..sent 
me cakes with cautions against over-ealing, and needle-cases 
with adinonitions to use them. 1892 Spectator 19 Mar. 403 
The greedy dog, which continually falls ill from over-eating. 

Over-edit to Over-encrust: see OVER-. 

+ O-ver-e'nd, overend. ds. [Over a. + 
Exp 5é., written as one word; sce Over- 1 d.] 
The upper end, the top. 

[a 1300 See Overa. 18. ©1440 Facod’s I elt 214 Syttynge 
on pe ouer ende of a laddere.] 1448 in Willis & Claik 
Cambridge (1886) 11. 8 Al the netherend squar vij inch and 
at the overend vi inches. 1551 [see Ovex a. 18] 1725 
in S. O. Addy Hatlof IWaltheof 1893) 155 A place. .called 
Campo Lane, being the overend of the said croit. 

Over-engage to -enrichment: see OvER-. 

O:ver-e'nglish, v. Obs. rare—'. [OvER- 27.] 
trans, Yo overdo in English; to exaggerate in 
description. (Cf. Shaks. A/erry HV. 1. iil. 52.) 

1599 13. Jonson £v, Aan out of Hus. (Dram. Pers., Puntare 
volo}, A vain-glorious knight, over-englishing his travels. 

O:ver-enter, v. [OvER- 26 or 27.]  fraus, 
To enter (an item in an account) in excess of the 
proper amount. So O-.ver-e'ntry, an excess entry. 

1769 Burke Pres. St. Nat. Wks. 11.74 Every thing which 
the author can cut off with any appearance of reason for the 
over-entry of British goods. 1812 J. SMytH Pract. Customs 
(1821) 337 The over entry must be obtained in the following 
manner: On the back of the Warrant, at the bottom, must 
be certified the quantily of the goods over entered, thus: 
Upon examination, we find the merchant has over entered 
sixty-seven pounds of thrown Silk.  /ér¢/., note, Explanation 
of the London mode of making out Over Eniry Certificates. 

Overeorninde, -ernne, obs. ff. OVERRUNNING, 
-RUN. 

+ O-verer, 2. and sé.1 Ods. [Comparative of 
OvER a.: cf. OHG. oberéro, MIG. oberer, and 
Eng. INNERER.] 

A adj. Upper; higher in position, 

1388 Wyeuir Fob xxxviil. 30 The ouer [zv. 2. ouerer] part of 
occian. ¢1430 Art Nomébryng (E.¥.T.S,) 12 That the last 
of the lower nombre may not be with-draw of the last of the 
ouerer nombre for it is lasse than the lower. 

B. sé. (the adj. used elliptically). 


1. The upper part or region. 

a1340 Hamroce /’satter Prol. 3 An instrument..of ten 
cordis, and gifes be soun fra be ouerer, thurgh touchynge of 
hend, /did. ciii, 3 Pou pat hilis wih walirs pe ouerer of it 
(\.. superiora eius|, /bid. 14 Wetand hilles of his ouyrere 
(L. de superioribus suis). 

2. The upper of two things. 

¢1430 A rt Nombryng (E. E.T.S.) 10 In the place of the 
ouerer sette a-side, write a digit that is a part of the com- 

onede. /did.16 Suche a digit founde and withdraw fro 

is Ouerer. : ; ; 

3. A person higher in station, a superior. | : 

1449 Pecock Xepr. Prol. 1 Correccioun ,. longith oonli 
to the ouerer anentis his netherer, and not to the netherer 
aneniis his ouerer. /did. 299 Forwhi in twomaners ouerers 
mowen holde and vse her ouerte vpon her vndirlingis. 


OVERER. 


Overer (du'vara1), 56.2 local, [f. OVER adv. + 
-ER.] See guot. 

1892 E. B. James Lett. 1. of Wight (1896) I1. 347 The 
local and familiar word ‘overers’, by which the people of 
the Isle of Wight designate such of the inhabitants as are 
not born natives. 1892 Ladin, Rev. July 237 ‘Khe list of 
‘overers’ whose connection with it has enriched its fame, 
is longer and more brilliant. 

+ O-verest, @., 50., adv. Obs. [Superlative of 
OVER adj. and adv.: cf. OUG. obarést, MHG. 
olerest, Ger. oberst; also the Eng. ztlerest.] 

A. adj, 1. Highest in position, uppermost ; 
outermost, covering all the rest. 

1382 Wyctir Evod. xxxix, 21 And thei maden..a hode in 
the ouerest [1388 hizere, Vulg. sufertor?] parti azens the 
myddel. c2386 CHaucer Prol, 290 Ful thredbare was his 
Ouereste courtepy. 1481 Caxton Godeffroy cv. 161 The 
ouerste part of hym fyl to the ground and that other parte 
abode styll syttyng on the hors. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 81b/t 
Anon she wente in to ouerest parte of her hows. 

2. fig. Highest in station, quality, ete. 

1481 Caxton Reyuard (Arb.) 68 Who that wylle taste of 
the ouerest wysehede..he muste faste and make hym redy 
ayenst the hye festes. 1567 Gude & Godlie B. (S.T.S.) 43 
They straif quha suld be ouerest. [2894 F. S. Extis 
Reynard 214 For they who overest wisdom love, Must fast 
against the festals high.] 

B. sé. 1. The uppermost part or region. 

a1300 £. £, Psalter ciii. 3 Pat hiles with watres overestes 
[L. superforal his. 14.. Stockh. Med. MS. 1.1371n Anglia 
XVITLI. 298 Scome ofbe ouerest twye or thrye, And panne 
late it stonde kole & drye, 

2. A person supreme over others ; a ruler. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 11. i. (1883) 88 As sone as the masse 
is doon he deliuerith hit to his ouerest or procuratour, 1483 
— Gold. Leg. 376 h/1 By the commaundemente of his oueryst 
and requeste of the kynge he was sente in to., Englond. 

C. adv. In the highest or uppermost place; 
over all, so as to cover all the rest. 

a1450 Le Morte Arth. 846 An Appille ouereste lay on 
lofte, There the poyson was in dighte. a@ 1450 Cov. ALyst?. 
(Shaks. Soc.) 307 (Stage Direct.) Thei xal don on Ihesus 
clothis, and overest a whyte clothe. 

O:ver-estee'm, v. [OveR- 27.] s¢raxs. To 
esteem too highly, or beyond the true worth; to 
think too highly of. 

41639 W. Wuatecey Prototypes 1. xix. (1640) 239 Pride 
is a vice..in this, that it causeth a man to over-esteeme 
himselfe. 1745 J. Mason Seif Anow/, 11. x. (1853) 158 He 
does not overesteem them for those little accidental Ad- 
vantages in which they excel hiin. 

O:ver-e’stimate, v. [Over- 27.]  frazs. 
To estimate too highly ; to reckon or value at too 
high a rate. 

1840 R. H. Dana Bef Mast xxiii. 73 Like most self- 
taught men he over-estimated the value of an education. 
1858 Lp. Sr. Leonarps Handy-bk. Prop. Law xx. 155 
A man over-estimating the value of his property, or not 
allowing for its depreciation, : 

So O-ver-e'stimate s., too high an estimate ; 
O-ver-estima‘tion, the action of over-estimating. 

1809 Han. More Ca/eds I. xix. 275 An over-estimation of 
character..is an infirmity from which even worthy men are 
not exempt. 1846 WorcesTER, Overestiiate, too high an 
estimation, Verton. 1856 Lever Martins of Cro’ M. 124. 
1899 Westin. Gaz. 15 Feh. 8/1 The loss through systematic 
over-estimates. .will probably amount to £ 200,000, 

Over-exact tu Over-excelling: see OvER-. 
O:ver-exci'te, v. [OVER- 27.] ¢ranzs. To 
excite too much, 

1825 J. Neat Bro. Yonathan 1. 25 If he were over excited. 
1865 Pall Mail G. 4 Aug. 3/1 The whole principle of the 
cure is to excite, and not over-excite, the organic activities. 

So O-ver-exci'ted, O'ver-exci'ting ///.ad7s.; also 
O-ver-excitabi lity ; O-ver-exci'table c.; O'ver- 
exci‘tement. 

1836 Sin H. Taytor Statesman xi. 78 One who should 
feel himself to be over-exciteable in the transaction of 
business. 1847 Wester, Overexcitement. 1849 H. Mayo 
Pop. Superstit. v. 81 France appears to be..a product of 
over-excitability, which time blunts. 1856 Lever J/artins 
of Cre’ AM. 376 The mere wanderings of an overexcited 
mind. 1884 J. Sutty Outlines of Psychol. xi. 466 All 
transition from states of over-excitement to modes of quiet 
activity is agreeable. 

Over-exercise: see OvER- 29b. 

O:ver-exe'rt, v. [OvER- 27.] ‘rans. To 
exert too much; usually 7¢f. to exert oneself 
beyond one’s strength, to put forth too much effort. 
So O'ver-exe'rtion, excessive exertion. 

1837 Lett. fr. Madras (1843) 66 He fell a victim to over- 
exertion of mind and hody. 2848 Dickens Doméey ii, 
Don't you over-exert yourself, Loo’, said Chick. 1882 Miss 
Brappon Aft. Royal 11. iii 46 Be sure that she doesn't 
over-exert hierself. 

Over-expenditure, etc.: see OVER-. 

O:ver-expo'se, 7. [Oven- 27.] ‘vans. To 
expose too much; sfec. in Photogr. to expose (a 
sensitized plate) to the light for too long a time, 
so as to produce a faulty negative, So O'ver- 
exposed ///.a., O-ver-expo‘sure. 

1869 Eng. Alech. 3 Dec. 281/3 By judicious management 
of the developer, an over-exposed and under-exposed plate 
can be made to work equally well. 1873 Routledge’s Vug. 
Genti. Mag. Sept. 615 My portraits will suffer from over- 
exposure, 1889 Atlantic Monthly Nov. 586 Passion cannot 
possibly hold out. It gets chilled by over-exposure. 18g0 
Anthony's Photogr. Budi, 11, 287 The best negatives are 
not those taken the quickest; sooner over expose, than 
under expose. 
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Over-express to Over-extreme: see OVER-. | 

+ Over-eye’,v. Obs. [OvER-1(c).] trans. To 
cast one’s eye over, have an eye to; to watch, 
observe ; to look after, watch over, take care of. 

1588 SHaxs. Z. LZ. L. 1v. iii. 80 Here sit I in the skie, 
And wretched fooles secrets heedfully ore-eye. 1638 Forp 
Fancies v. i,"Twere better live a yeoman, And live with 
men, than over-eye your horses, Whilst I myself am ridden 
likea jade. 1682 Rycauttr. Gracian’s Critick 64 A Woman, 
..who diligently over-eyed, and watched her Charge. 

+ O-verfa:ce, 54. Obs. [Over-1d.] Upper 
face, surface. 

c1400 Afol, Loll. 9x Wene we not fe gospel to be in 
wordis of writingis, but in wit; notin ouer face, but in pe | 
merowe. 1561 ‘I. Norton Calvin's Just. wv. xx. 169 The | 
liuing creatures that are on the ouerface of the earth. 

Overfa'ce, v. Obs. exc. dial, [Oven- 21, 8.] 

1. trans. To look out of countenance, to abash 
or overcome, esp. by boldness or effrontery ; = Out- 
FACE v, 1. (Now dai.) 

¢1535 R. Layvron Let, to Cromwell in West's Axntig. 
Furness (1805) 144 Nor then we cannot be our fayssede, nor 
suffer any maner injurie. @1587 Foxe A. & AZ. (1847) 
VII. x1, 149 The lord chancellor earnestly looked upon him, 
to have, helike, over-faced him. 1607 Markuam Cavadé. 1. 
(1617) 206 If you make a strange horse stand before him, as 
it were to ouer-face him. 1832: Everett Blacksmith (1834) 
99 (E. D. D.) The parson, poor young man! was overfaced 
with us, and could ot preach, ; 

+b. ‘To brazen out, to carry off with a bold face; 
= OUTFACE 4. Obs. 

1600 Anp. Ansot £.xf. Fonah 530 Boldly to over-face that, 
which justly may be reprooved. 

+2. To cover the face or surface of. Ods. 

1632 Liticow Jvav. x. 498 The delectahle planure of | 
Murray.., ouerfaced with a generous Octauian Gentrye. 

Over-facility, -fag, -faith: see OvER- 27-29. 

Overfall (¢«‘verf§l), 56. [Over- 5, 6.] 

1. Naut, A turbulent surface of water with short 
breaking waves, caused by a strong current or tidc 
setting over a submarine ridge or shoal, or by the 
meeting of contrary currents. 

31542 UDALL Erasn:. Apoph. 119b, A daungerous goulfe, 
makyng sore ouerfalles by reason of the meetyng of soondry 
streames in one pointe. 21599 Hak.uyt /’oy. II. 11. 36 Cer- | 
taine Currants, which did set to the West Southwestward so 
fast as if it had hene the ouerfall of a sand, making a great | 
noyse like vnto a streame or tide-gate when the water is | 
shoale. 1633 1. James Voy. 40 We .. came amongst many 
strange races, and ouer-falles. 1726 SHELVocKE Voy. round 
Worid 386 Vhe frightful riplings and over-falls of the water. | 
1748 Auson's Voy. ui. ii. 315 This tide runs at first with a | 

| 


vast head and overfall of water. 1774 M. Mackenzie Maz7- 
time Surv, Plate 1v, Overfalls; or rough, breaking Seas. 
1867 J. Maccrecor Voy. A done (1868) 75 All over the British 
Channel there are patches of sand, shingle, or rock .. even 
without any wind they cause the tide-stream to rush over 
them in great eddies and confused bubbling waves. .. These 
places are called..in some charts overfadls, 

2. A sudden drop in the sca-bottom, as at the 


edge of a submarine terrace or ledge. 

1798 S. Witcocke in Naval Chron. (1799) H1. 62 It is 
broken ground, and overfalls of ahout half a fathoin, every 
cast of the lead. 1804 A. Duncan Mariner's Chron. 1. 300, 
I heard that he had very great overfalls, from twenty seven 
to thirteen fathoms at one cast, when he was standing in 
the bay towards the village of Felix. 1827 Chron. in Axa. 
Reg. 562/2 The channel. .is perfectly clear of shoals, but tlie 
overfalls are sudden from 15 to 22 and 12to7 fathoms. 1859 
R. F. Burton Ceutr. Afr. in Frnl. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 236 | 
The shingly shore shelves rapidly, without steps or overfalls, 
into blue water. 

+3. A waterfall ina river, a cataract or rapid. Ods. 

1596 Raeicu Discov. Guiana 67 Marched ouer land to 
view the strange ouerfals of the riuer of Caroli, which rored 
so farre of... There appeared some ten or twelve ouerfals in 
sight, every one as high ouer the other as a Church tower. 
1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa Introd. 44 It is reported that | 
Nilus doth the like at his Cataracts or ouerfals, 2613 Voy. | 
Guiana in Hari. Mise. (Malh.) I{1. 195, 1 travelled up the 
river of Wiapoco, to view the overfalls. 

4. Astructure to allow the overflow of water from 
a canal or a lock on a river, when the water 
reaches a certain level. (Also used to keep the 
water up to the required level.) 

1791 W. Jessop Rep. River Witham 15 Culverts and 
Overfalls, £90. 1805 Z. Attnutr Navig. Thames 22 The 
new constructed open Weir at Windsor, .. it will be per- 
ceived how trifling. .stop or pen, it can possibly make when 
the moveahle Gates, Overfalls, and Rimers are taken away. 
1829 SoutHey /uscript, Caled. Canal 2 in Anniversary 196 
(Vhou hast seen] the rivulet Admitted hy its intake peace- 
ably, Forthwith by gentle overfall discharged. 1846 Kane 
tr. Rihinan on Turbines 23 In the watercourse, ..is to he 
built up a partition of boards, or, as it is termed, an overfall. 
1881 Taunt Thames Map 13/2 The village [Streatley], with 
the weirs and overfalls in the foreground. 

5. Comb., as overfall-mill, a mill worked by 
an overshot wheel; overfall-weir, a weir which 


water passes over. 

1615 G. Sanpys 7 az. 127 So plentifull a streame, as ahle 
to turn an ouerfall mill. 186x Smites Engineers Il. 467 
A little above it was an ancient overfall weir. 


Overfall (:vaif$l), v. [OE. oferfeallan = 
MHG. wibervallen, Ger. ziberfallen, MDu., Du. over- 
vallen to attack, surprise: see OVER- 7, 6.] 

Ll. ¢razs. To fall upon or over. 

¢ 1200 Oxmin 4799, & ter fell dun batt hus burrh wind, & 
oferrfell hemm alle. a@1425 Cursor Af, 16661 (Trin.) Pe 
hilles shul pei hidde ouerfalle vs. 1895 A. Nutr Voy. Bran 
1go A thick mist overfell them, ' 


OVER-FAVOURABLY. 


b. To fall upon, attack, assail. 

971 Blicki. Hom, 203 Hie .. oferfeollan pa Se ba .. yrmbo 
Senzson, 2382 Wyci.ir Lev. xx. 27 With stonus men shulen 
overfalle hem. 1837 Cartyte Fr. Kev. 1. m1. viii, Silence = 
which some liken to that of the Roman Senate overfallen 
hy Brennus. 

. @ntr. To fall over. 

{21300 £. E. Psatter \viili]. 9 Over fel be fire sa bright 
(1382 Wycuir, fyr fel ouer.) 1530 TinpaLe Pract. Prelates 
Wks. (Parker Soc.) I]. 25: It cannot be chosen but that 
many shall overfall. 1844 Mrs. Browninc Duchess May 
xcv, Horse and riders overfell, 

Hence Overfalling vd/, sd., a falling over. 

38.. J. Watson 77ees in Blackw. Mag., Vhe shape being in- 
distinct in its regular. .over-fallings, and over-fuldings, and 
over-hangings, of light and shade. 

Over-famed : see Over- 27b. 

O-ver-fami-liar,c. [Over- 28.] Too familiar. 
So O'ver-familia‘rity, too much familiarity; 
O-ver-fami‘liarly adv., too familiarly. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Paty. (W, de W. 1495) 1. clviii. 164 a/2 
Pardonne..yf I ouerfamylyerly do declure my pouertee 
unto you. 1529 More Dyaloget. Wks. 127/1 The pore inan 
.-had founde ye priest ouer famyliar with his wife. 160% 
B. Jonson Poetastey ui. i, His over-familiar playing face. 
163: Massincer Lif, Last v. i, His confirm'd suspicion,.. 
That you have been over-familiar with her. 1676 TowERSoN 
Decalogue 74, The extreme in eacess, which is an over- 
familiarity with our Maker. 2862 C. J. Vaucuan BA. & 
Life, Vriple Vail 12 The ignorance of over-familiarity must 
be grappled with cven like that of non-acquaintance. 

Over-famous to Over-fancy: see OVER-. 

O'ver-fa‘r, adv. [Over- 30. In ME. and mod. 
dial. written as two words.] Too far; to too great 
a distance, extent, or degree. 

{a 1300 Cursor M. 4894 Ar pai ouer far be on peir fare, 
¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 6123 And ouer fer on pi fose fure by pi 
seluyn! ¢ 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 454 We won our farr 
fra pe wode.] 2523 Lp, Berners F7oiss. I. coxxxii. 322 They 
durst nat aduenture ouerfarr. 1597 Hooxer £ccé. Pol. v. 
ix. § 2 Such rules are not safe to he trusted ouer-farre. 
1634 W. Tirwuyt tr. Balzac’s Lett. 154, I fear lest my zeal 
should over-far transport me. 1720 StryPe Stow's Surv. 
(1754) I. 1. xxx. 323/2 That the poor might not go over-far to 
Church, [AZod. Sc. Dinna gang owre ferr.] 

+ Overfa're, v. Obs. [OE. oferfaran =OHG. 
ubarfaran, MG. wbervarn, Ger. uberfahren, MDu., 
Du. overvaren: see OVER- Q, 10.] 

1. zztr. ‘To pass over, across, or through. 

c 1000 cigs. Ps. (Spelm.) x. 2 Oferfare on munt swa swa 
spearwa. c1250 Gen. & Ex. 2487 ‘Vo flum iurdon..he ben 
cumen, And ouer pharan tilebron. 13.. Guy Warw. (A.) 
1242 Anober 3er bow ini3t ouer fare. 

2. trans. To pass over, to cross, traverse. 

a1000Czduion's Gen. 1801 (Gr.) Hi... ford oferforan folcmaro 
land. a@ 1023 Wutrstan Hoi, (Napier) 210 Moyses oferfor 
pa readan se. a1250 Owl 4 Night. 387 An over-vareth fele 
theode. a1300 £. £. Psalter cxxiiili]. 5 Over-faren had 
our saule swift-lik Watre pat was un-tholand-lik. 

Over-fast, -fastidious, etc.: see OVER-. 

O-ver-fa't, a. [OE. oferfer: see Ovenr- 28.] 
Too fat. “¢. and fg. 

c1050 Suppl. Lifric’s Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 172/10 Obesus, 
oferfeet. a@1568 AscHam Scholem. 11. (Arb.) 112 As certaine 
wise men do, that be ouer fat and fleshie. 1609 C. BuTLER 
Fem. Mon. v. (1623) Kiij, If they be ouer-fat, or want a 
Ruler, undoubtedly they will not prosper. 1897 Adibudt’s 
Syst. Med. 1V. 614 The over-fat are certainly a had class. 

O'ver-fati‘gue, 56. [OveK- 29.] Too great 
fatigue ; excessive fatigue. 

1727 Brapiry fam. Dict. s.v. Bee, Many of them die 
thro’ their Over-fatigue and Labour. 1768-74 Tucker Zt. 
Wat. (1834) Il. 617 Some over-fatigue, or cold, or external 
accident. 1899 Aéutt’s Syst, Med, VII. 257 In states of 
over-fatigue..the arterial blood is..run at high pressure. 

O:ver-fati-gue, 7. (OvER- 27.] ¢vaxs. To 
fatigue too much, to overtire. Hence O-ver- 
fatigued A/. a. 

1741 Watts Liprov. Mind 1. xiv. § 12 Do not over-fatigue 
the spirits. 1838 Lytron Aéice 1. vii, You are pale, you 
have over-fatigued yourself. 1897 Ad/butt’s Syst. Med. 1V. 
494 The tremor..which may be observed in over-fatigued 
muscles, 

Overfault (ou'vaif6lt). Geol, [OvER-3 + Favit 
5b. 9.] A term applied to a fault of which the 
inclination or ade is in the opposite direction to 
what it is in a normal or ordinary fault, that is, 
towards the upthrow side (hence also called zz- 


verted or reverse fault). 

The result is that the dislocated strata, instead of slipping 
down the fault-plane (as in a normal fault), have been pushed 
or slidden up and over the fault-plane: see OveRTHRUsT. 

1883 Lapwortu in Geol, Alag. X. Aug. 342 The various 
stages of rock deformation under lateral pressure (folds, 
overfolds, overfaults, andoverthrusts). —2z Letter to Editor, 
An overfault issometimes produced hy the development ofan 
overfold until it has a plane of dislocation or ‘thrust-plane’ 
in lieu of its middle limb. 

O:ver-fa'vour, v. [OveER- 27.] ‘rans. To 
favour, like, or take to (a thing) too much. 

1610 Hotianp Camden's Brit. 1. 315 King Henrie the 
third, ouer-favouring forrainers, granted the Honor de 
Aquila,.to Petre Earle of Savoy. 1867 Ouipa C. Castle- 
mtaine (1879) 9 She did not over-favour her exile in the 
western counties. 

O-ver-fa'vourable, 2. [Over- 28.] Too 
favourable. So Over-fa‘vourably adv. 

1538 StarkEY England 1. iv, 140 Seyng they are ouer- 
fauerabyl therin. 1627 Hieron I//és. 11. 164 Fearing. .that 
he should deale somewhat ouer-fauourably with himselfe. 


a“ 


OVER-FEAR. 


1877 Raymonp Statist. Mines & Mining 4 Tbe conditions 
of such a test are usually overfavorable to the process. 

+ O-ver-fea'r, 5. Ods. [OvER- 29.] Too 
great fear; excess of fear. 

1639 Futter Holy War v. xii. (1647) 251 In such over-fear 
they were no less injurious to themselves than to the western 
Pilzrimes. 

+ O:ver-fea'r,z. Ods. [OveER- 27.] zutr. To 
fear too much. So O:ver-fea'ring 76/. sé. 

1591 [see Over-LovE]. 1630 B. Joxson New /nv wv. iii, 
Over-daring is as great a vice As over-fearing. 

O-verfea'rful, z. [OveR- 28.] Too fearful. 
So O-verfea'rfully a@v.; O-verfea'rfulness. 
21626 W. Sctater Serm. Exper. (1638) 32 Over-fearful- 
nesse, dismaying to approach unto the Ihrone of Grace. 
@1639 W. WHATELEY Prototypes 1. xxvi. (1640) 82 Take 
heed of being so fond and over-fearefull of your children. 
O'ver-fe'd (stress var.), fp a. [OvER- 28c.] 
Fed too much, fed to cxcess. 

1579-80 NortH Plutarch (1676) 42 These gross, corpulent, 
and ouer-fed bodies doencounter Nature. 1608 Suaxs. Per. 
nt. Prol. 3 Snores.. Made louder by the o’er-fed breast Of 
this most pompous marriage-feast. 1825 J. Neat Bro. 
Fonathan |. 100 Like an over-fed infant. 1899 Al/butt’s 
syst. Med, VIIL. 557 The worst inslances of psoriasis are 
found in the overfed. 

O'ver-fee‘ble, @ [Over- 28.] Too feeble. 
€1449 Pecock Aepr. 147 Thilk proces is ouerfeble forto 
weerne ymagis to be had & vsid. 

+ Over-fee‘ble, 7. Os. rare’. [Over- 21.] 
trans, To overcome with weakness ; to enfeeble. 

1398 Trevisan Barth. De P. R. Vv. xxviii. (1495) 138 The 
hondes ben drye in men that ben .. ouerfebled with aege, 
traueylle and dysease, 
O:ver-fee'd,v. [Over- 27.] 

1. ¢rans. To feed too much, or to excess. 

1609 J. Davies in Farr S. P. Fas. 7 (1848) 183 The London 
lanes.. Did vomit out their undigested dead,..I*or all these 
lanes with folkeareoverfed. 1616 Suret. & Marku, Country 
Farme 105 The Husbandman is of opinion, that you cannot 
ouer-feed or make your Swine too fat. 1714 MANDEVILLE 
Fab, Bees (1725) 1. 349 If he keeps but one [horse], and 
overfeeds it to shew his wealth, he is a fool for his pains. 
1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med, 1. 399 It is a common error to 
over-feed and over-stimulate in this condition, 

2. intr. (for refl.) To feed to excess, take too 
much food. 

1774 Gotpso. .Vat. f/ist. V.113 When they [vultures] have 
over-fed, they are then utterly helpless. 1836 Kane Arce. 
Expl. 1. xxix. 399, I have seen pups only two months old 
tisk an indigestion by overfeeding on their twin brethren. 

Hence O'ver-fee'ding vi/, sd. 

1836 F. Manony Rel. Father Prout, Apol, Lent (1859) 19 
Gibbon. .notices this vile propensity to overfeeding. 1881 
Micuect in Jac. Mag. XLV. 41 You must hit off exactly 
the golden mean between overfeeding and underfeeding. 

Overfeel to Over-festoon: sce OVER-. 
O-ver-few:, z. Nowdia/, [OveEr- 28.] Too few. 
[1470-85 Matory Arthur v.x, Quer fewe to fyght with soo 
many.] 1538 Starkey £ngland u. ii, 191 Of them [i.e 
ministers of the law] are ouer-many, though ther be among 
them ouer-few gud. 1687 HI, Hone in Norris Theory 
Love (1688) 181 Else they would be in the state of sincerity, 
which over-few..are. [J/od. Sc. Owre few o’ the richt sort.] 
Over-fields to Overfile: see OveEr-. 
Overfill, v (OE. oferfyllan, {. ofer-, OvER- 
24+fyllan to Fini: cf. MHG. tiberfiillen.] 

1. trans. To do more than fill; to fill to over- 
flowing. 

¢ 1230 /fali Meid. 19 He earned him ouerfullet ful & ouer- 
eorninde met of heuenliche mede. 1495 Jrevtsa's Barth. De 
P. R.vi. xx. (W. de W.) 207 The stomak is ouerfilled, and is 
stretchid abrode. 1575-85 App. Sanpys Serv. (184119 They 
who are over-filled with works of supererogation. a1700 
Drypen (J.), The tears she shed, Seem'd..to discharge her 
head, O'er fill'd before. 1869 Puiturs Vesuz. iii. 56 On 
the 13th the lava overfilled the great fissure. 

2. intr. To become full to overflowing. 

1615 CHapnan Odyss. xin. 358 Water'd with floods, that 
ever over-fill With heaven’s continual showers, 1676 Hosers 
Sliad (1677) 63 Suddenly the river overfills, Supply’d by 
Jove with mighty showers of rain. 1684 J. Burnet 7h. 
Earth i. 77. 

Hence O verfilled f//. a. 

1606 Svivester Du Bartas 11, iv. u. Aiaeicene 867 Th’ 
over-burdned Tables bend with weight Of their Ambrosiall 
over-filled fraight. 1900 Daily News 6 July 3/3 Overfilled, 
undermanned hospital, without medical necessities. f 

Overfi'lm, v. [OveEr- 8.] ¢xans. To cover with 
a film, to put a film over. 

1593 Nasue Christ's 7. (1613) 57 Their eics were oner- 
filmed or blinded. 1854-6 Patmore Angel in Ho. u. x 
Last Mt. at H. 38 Fear O'erfilms her apprehensive eye. 

O'ver-fi'ne, a. [Ovrnr- 28.] Too fine; super- 
fine ; over-refined. 

1577 tr. Budlinger's Deca-tes (1592) 243 Pure flowre for 
ouertine breade. 1668 H. More Div. Dial. iv. xx. (1713) 339 
This fetch of yours is over-fine and witty. 1707 Norris 

Treat. Tumility vi, 273, Aiming at hard words, or an over- 
fine pronunciation of such as are common. 1862 Atheneum 
8 Nov. 588 The phrases ‘Our Feathered Families’, and 

Birds of Song’ are, we submit, affected and over-fine. 

Hence O-ver-fineness. 

_ 1859 Tennyson Vivien 645 (794) In the mouths of base 
interpreters, From over-fineness not intelligible. .Isthy white 
blamelessness accounted blame ! 

O:ver-fi're, v. [Over- 27.] ¢rans. To fire 
or heat too much. (Used in Ceramics. ) 

1626 Bacon Sy/va § 327 Gold might be made but the 
Alchymists over-fired the Work. 1875 Uve's Dict. Arts 
III. 628 The risks in the oven of being ‘over-fired’, by 


301 


which it [porcelain] would be melted into a mass, and of ] 
being ‘short-fired’, by which its surface would be imperfect. 
1885 Lock IVorkshop Receipts Ser. 1. 207/1 Great atten- 
tion is required in this operation to prevent the enamel 


from being over-fired. 

O:ver-fi'sh, v. [Over- 27.] ¢vans. To fish 
(a stream, etc.) too much; to fish to depletion. 
Hence O:ver-fi'shing 7//. sd, 

1867 QO. Rev. Apr. 328 If any trawling-ground should be 
overfished. 187: Echo 15 Dec., Some .. asserting that the 
falling off was due to overfishing. 1902 Dai/y Chron. 
27 Feb, 3/6 A species which might speedily be over-fished, 
to the lasting detriment of the industry. 

Overfit to Overflag: sce OVER-. 

+ Overfla‘me,v.! Obs. [OveER- 5, 25.] intr. 
To flame over, or beyond measure. 

1634 Documents against Prynne (Camden) 22 This man’s 
zeale hath soe overflamed, that there is not by him any 
recreacion att all lefte for Christians. 

+ Overfla‘me, v2 Ods. rare—'. [Derivation 
obscure.] (app.) To smear or plaster over. 

¢1420 Pallad. on [1us6, 1. 1139 Make hit lyk a salue, and 
ouerflame [L. a//ine] Vche hole and chene, 

+ O-ver-flap. Ovs. [Over- 6.] A pasty or 
turn-over. 

1692 Tryon Good House-w. xi. 87 The best fashion to make 
these Pyes in, is that of Pasties, which in some countries 
they call Overflaps. 

+Overflee’,7. Obs. [OE. oferfléon to flee over, 
also for *oferfléogan to fly over: see OVERFLY, and 
cf. FLEE, FLY v.]} 

1. a. zur. To fice over; to escape. b. ¢rans. To 
escape from, flee. 

Beowulf 2525 Nelle ic beorges weard ofer fleon fotes trem. 
1330 Owayn Wiles 46 The child that was y-born to night 
Er the soule be hider y-dight The pain schal ouer fle. 1382 
Wyctir 2 Aings xxv.11 Vhe thor3 fleers, that ouerflowen 
[1388 hadden fled over] to the kyng of Babiloyn. 

2. [In sense of FLy v.] ‘To fly over. 

¢ 1000 E.rric Gram. xlvii.(Z.) 276 Superuolo, ic oferfleo. 
1382 Wrveur bisd. v.11 As a brid that ouerfleth [1388 flieth 
ouer) in the eir. 

= OVERFLY 2. 3, q. V. 

Overflee'ce, v. foct. [OvER- 8.] ‘rans. To 
cover with or as with a fleece or flecces. 

1717 Fenton Odyss. x1. Poems 102 Iolcos, whose irriguous 
Vales His grazing [olds o'er-fleec'd. 1725 Vore Odyss. 
x1x. 280 Short woolly curls o’erfleeced his bending head. 

+ Overflee't, v. Obs. [f. Over- 5,9 + FLEET 
v1, OK. fiéotan: cf. OHG. ubarfliogan, MHG., 
uiberflicgen, Ger. tiberfliescen, MDu. overviieten.) 

1. To flow over, overflow. a. ¢rir. b. trans. 

a crzs0Gen. & Fx. 586 Fiftene elne it oucr-flet, Quer ilk 
dune, and over ilchil. c13z0 Cast. Love 849 Porw whom 
pe grace bat ouer-fleot Socoureb al be world 3ut. a1586 
Montoomrrie Mise. Poems 1. 46 Waill, and wit of woman- 
heid, That sa with vertew dois ouerfleit. ; ‘ 

b. 1523 Dovaias sEuels tx. t. 78 Vmquhile the fertill 
fluide, Nylus, Ourfletand all the feildis, bank and bus. 

2. trans. To cover with floating things. rave. 

1533 Douctas -Eneis x. v. 135 And saw the navy cum and 
mekill ost, Semand the sey of schippis all our flet. 

Overflexion, -fling, etc. : see OVER-. 

+ O-verfloat, sé. Ods. Also -flote. [Over- 5 b.] 
= OVERFLOW sé, 


128 1. Dyke Counterpoyson 42 Men.. baning enough, 
should lay vp no more, but make the ouerfloate of their cup 
seruiceable to the maintenance of Gods worship. 1652-62 


Heviin Cosmogr. 1. (1682) 267 Occastoned by the divided 
streams of Nenand Ouse, with the over-flotes of other Rivers. 

Over-floa't, v. Also -flote. [Over-9,1. In 
sense 1 perh. for overficet, through confusion with 
its pa. pple. overfloten.] 

+L. ¢rans. To overflow: = OVERFLFET v. 1 b. 

1601 Hourann /*¢iny II. 405 The water .. giueth a stonie 
coat or crust to all the earth that it either ouerfloteth or 
runneth by. 1610 — Canmudéen’s Lrit. 1. 690 Doue that often 
riseth heere and ouerfloteth thefields. 1 Dryden Eneid | 
x. 34 The town is fill’d with slaughter, and o’erfloats, With | 
a red deluge, their increasing moats. 

2. To float over. 777, and fig. 

1658 W. Burton /tin. Anton. 173 But it o're-floated rides, 
And still doth keep its constant tides. 1844 Mrs. BrowNninG 
Lady Geraldine's Courtship xxii, Weard..her pure voice 
oerfloat the rest. 1878 MJasgue Meets 66 This frail yacht, 
that like a flower Overfloats the rolling foam. 

+ O-ver-floa'ty,¢. Obs. rare—'. [f, OvER- 28 
+ Fboaty @., buoyant.) Too buoyant, as a ship 
under-ballasted and so unsteady in the water. 

1706 Puittirs sv. Aee?, When a Ship is over-floaty, and 
rolls too much. 

Overflood (duvaiflv'd), v. [Over- 5, 9.] 
trans. To pour over in a flood ; to inundate. 

1821 Byron Sardan. v. i. 194 The Euphrates..O'erfloods 
its banks. 1882 H. S. Hottanp Logic & Life (1885) 306 An 
answer which over-floods our senses with its fulness and 
compass. 1890 T. W. Attigs Peter's Rock 341 The Arabians, 
overflooding Gaul after the conquest of Spain. 

+ Overflo'ten, f//. a. Obs. [pa. pple. of Over- 
FLEET v., in OL. oferfloter.] Overflowed, flooded. 

c1400 Laud Troy Bk. (E. E. T. S.) 4306 Many a darte was 
ther cast and schotyn, And many a bodi ouer-floten. 1469 
Plumpton Corr. 21 The corneland is overflotin with water. 
1601 Hottann Pliny II. 13 Fresh-water Spunges, which 
commonly are scene vpon ouer-floten medowes. 

Overflowrish, v. [Over- 25, 8, 27.] 

+1. centr. To flourish exceedingly. Ods. : 

1587 Gotpinc De Mornay xix. 302 They that worship .. 
God, ..dwelling in Paradise alike ouerflorishing green, 


OVERFLOW. 


2. trans. To cover with blossom or verdure. 

1601 SHaks. Twel, N. 1. iv, 404 Vertue is beauty, but the 
beauteous euill Are empty trunkes, ore-flourish’d by the 
deuill, 186: Lytton & FANE YTannhduser 114 A wither’d 
staff o’erflourish’d with green leaves. 

+ 3. To embellish too greatly; to set forth with 
too much embellishment. Oés, 

1703 Cottier £ss. Mor, Subj. 1. 66 As they are likely to 
over-flourish their own case,so their flattery is hardest to be 
discovered. 1716 Gentl. Instructed (ed. 6) 279, 1 cannot 
think, that the fondest Imagination can over-flourish, or 
even paint to the Life, the Happiness of those who never 
check Nature. 


Overflow (évaifdu), sé. [OveER- 9, 5.] 

1. The act or fact of overflowing ; an inundation, 
a flood. Also fig. 

1589 GREENE A/enaphon (Arb.) 62 Ouerwhelmed with the 
ouerflowe of a second aduersitie. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's 
Africa vi. 299 The inundation or ouerflow of Nilus. 16r0 
Hoteann Camden's Brit. . 130 Some, by overflowes and 
flouds, are growen to be that sea. which at this day they 
call Zuider-Sea. 1849 Murcuison Sluria ili. 53 The rela- 
tions are obscured by an..overflow of igneous rocks. 

2. A flowing over from a vessel which is too 
full; that which flows over. /#/. and fig.: applied 
esp. to an excess of attendance or population. 

3640 J. StovcHtToN Def. Divinity i. 53 From the overflow 
of this place all parts of the kingdom are full of knowledge. 
1823 A.caminer 89/2 The house, full to overflow. 1825 
Southey in Q. Rev. XXXII. 384 Every garden has its tank 
..the overflow of one being conducted..to another. 1852 
Miss Yoxce Cameos 1.1. 4 The overflow of Teutons came 
very early thither. 

b. Prosody. (See quot. 1885.) 

1885 Ic. Gosse Fr. Shaks. to Pope 6 Mr. Austin Dobson 
has proposed to me the term overflow for these verses in 
which the sense is not concluded at the end of one line or of 
one couplet, but straggles on,..until it naturally closes; .. 
equivalent to the vers ensambé of the French. /d/d. 55 
In thirty-two lines [of Waller's ‘To the King ’] we find but 
one overflow. 1894 Verity A/ilton's P. L. Introd. 59 Fur- 
ther it [blank verse] never extended till Marlowe. .broke up 
the fetters of the couplet-form, and by the process of over- 
flow carried on the rhythm front verse to verse as the sense 
required, 

3. Such a quantity as runs over; excess, super- 
fluity, superabundance. 

1589 NasHEe /’ref Greene's Menaphon (Arb.\6The ingrafted 
overflow of some Kilcow conceipt. 1595 Suaxs. Rich. //, 
v. lit. 64 Thy ouerflow of good, conuerts tobad. 1725 Broome 
in Pofe's Odyss. Notes (J.), The expression may be ascribed 
toanoverflow of gratitude. 1817 Miss Mitrorpin L’Estrange 
Life (2870) Il. 1.5 A prodigious overflow of stupid faces, 
royal and other. 

4. Short for overflow-pipe or -drain, a pipe or 
drain for carrying off cxcess of water. 

1895 Daily News 17 Oct. 2/6 When the rainfall is more 
than ordinarily heavy, the storm overflows carry off the flow 
of water with sufficient rapidity to prevent any overflow 
into houses from the sewers. 

5. attrib, and Comb., as overflow condition, in- 
continence, meeling, pofulation, work; overflow- 
basin, -gange, -pipe; overflow-bug (U.S.), a cara- 
boid beetle, /%atynus maculicollis, occasionally 
appearing in vast swarms in southern California. 

1869 KE. A. Parkes /’ract, [1ygicne (ed. 3) 68 When the 
overfl »w-pipe of a cistern opens intothe sewers. 1875 KNIGHT 
Dict. Mech., Overflow-basin, one having a pipe to convey 
away excess of water and prevent it running over the brim. 
1880 Daily News 4 Feb. 3/1 Hengler’s was filled to the 
brim..and an ‘overflow’ meeting was immediately organized 
atthe Drill Shed hard by. 1897 Mestw. Gaz. 15 Mar. 3/3 
Their great want was new territory fit for the overflow popu- 
lation to settle in permanently. 1898 Luetucering Mag. 
XVI. 107/r The shallow, widespread overflow-floods which 
occur in some parts of India can hardly be controlled at all. 
1899 Adlbutt’s Syst. Med. VII. 15 If the distended bladder 
be left unrelieved, the sphincter yields, and the excess of 
urine comes away, forming the so-called ‘overflow incon- 
tinence’, 

Overflow (d:vaiflu), v. a. pple. 1-7 -flowen, 
6-9 -flown, 6--flowed: see FLowv. [OE ofer- 
fiéwan=MLG. overviéjen, MDu., Du. overzlocten : 
see OVER- 9, 5.] 

I. ¢rans. 1. ‘Yo flow over; to overspread or cover 
with water or other liquid; to flood, inundate. 
Said of watcr ; in quot. 1741 causatively of a person. 

¢ 893 K. AEcrrep Oros. 1. it). § 1 Seo ea xlce geare pat land 
middeweard oferfleow mid fotes bicce flode. c1z50 Gen. & 
£.x. 556 Do wex a flod dis werlde wid-hin, and ouer-flow3ed 
men & deres kin. ¢1400 Maunnev. (Roxb.) xvi. 72 It es 
like as it schuld ouerflowe all fe land. 1477 J. Paston in 
P. Lett. W1. 175 The cansey..is so over flowyn that ther is 
no man that may on ethe passe it. ¢1585 in Willis & Clark 
Cambridge (1886) II. 41 Trinitie Colledge greene..is in the 
winter time overflowne with water. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's 
Africa vi. 290 At the inundation of Niger all the fields of 
this region are ouerflowed. 1673 Ray Fourn. Low C., Rome 

85 Ravenna..lies indeed cent low yet I believe nowadays 
is never overflown. 1741 Compd. Fam. Piece mili. 524 Over- 
flow Meadows, and drain your Corn-fields by cutting Water- 
furrows. 1863 Bates Mat. Amazon ix. (1864) 263 The 
beaches. .during most months of the year are partly over- 
flown by the river. 1886 Harr Caine Son of Hagar u. xv, 
The river had overflowed the meadows. 

+b. To flow over or across. Obs. . : 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 10660 Myche watur he weppit of bis 
wale ene, Ouer-flowet his face, fell on his brest. ; 

2. transf. and fig. To pass or spread over like 
a flood, so as to pervade, fill, cover, submerge, 


overwhelm, etc. 


1533 More fol. 266 The faytb of Cryste shall never be 


OVERFLOW. 


overflowen with heresyes. c161x Cuarman /diad vy. 708 
With which his spirit flew, And darkness over-flew his eyes. 
1635-55 CowLey Duviders 1. 350 A Place o’erflown with 
hallowed Light. 1712 Porr A/essiah 103 One tide of glory, 
one unclonded blazz O'eiflow thy courts. 1749-51 LavinGTon 
Enthus. Meth. & Papists (1820) 382, | was overflowed with 
joy. 1830 l'ennyson J/adeline iii, The flush of anger'’d 
shame O'erflows thy calmer glances. 1899 R. Kuipiinc 
Stalky,, Little Prep. 171 So they overflowed his house, 
smoked his cigars, and drank his healtb, 

Tb. in fa. pple. Overcome with excess of liquor; 
drunk. Ods, 

1607 Mippieton /*koentx iv. ii, 1 was overflown when 
I spoke it, I could ne'er ha’ said it else. 1642 R. CARPENTER 
Experience \. vii. 21 A cloud settles in his {the drunkard's] 
eyes, and the whole body being overflowne, they seeme to 
float in the floud. 

3. To flow over (the brim, banks, or sides). 

a3548 Hatt Chrou., Hen. W/I 36 Thinking that the 
vessel of oyle.. would overflowe the brymines. 1592 SHAKS. 
Ven. & Ad. g2 Rain.. Perforce will force it [a river] overflow 
the bank. 1697 Drayven lire. Georg. 1. 394 The Dregs that 
overflow the Brims. 1709 Tatler No. 43 ® 12 The Loire 
having overflowed its Banks, hatb laid the Country under 
Water for 300 Miles together. 

b. To cause to overflow; to fill (a vessel) so 


full that it runs over. Also fig, 

a 1667 Jer. Taytor (J.), Sure that some excellent fortune 
would relieve,.thee so as to overflow ail thy hopes. 1868 
F. Wituiams Lives Eng. Card. 1. 137 This outrage over- 
flowed the cup of bitterness that had been presented to the 
Pope. 1894 R. Bripces Shorter Poems 42 Again shall 
pleasure overflow Thy cup with sweetness. 

+ 4. To overflow with, pour out. Obs. rare. 

1598 SHaks. Jerry IW. u. ii. 157 Such brooks are welcome 
to mee, that ore’flowes such liquor. 1598 B. Jonson Zz. 
Man in I1um..i, 1..take pen, and paper presently, and 
ouerflow you halfe a score, or a dozen of sonnets, at a sitting. 

II. zxtr. 5. To flow over the sides or brim by 
reason of fullness. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke vi. 38 Ofer-flowende hig syllap on 
eowerne bearm, 1382 Wycuir Luke vi. 38 A good mesure, 
and wel fillid, and shakun to gidere, and ouerflowynge. 
c1400 tr. Higden Harl. Contin.(Rolls) VE. 505 this 3ere twey 
dayes tofore Octobre the see overflowide and passide the 
clyves and dreynt many men and tounes. 1560 Daus tr. 
Sleidane’s Conn. 94 This tyme at Rome the Ryver of 
Tiber overflowed exceadingly. @168z2 Sir T. Browne 
Tracts 56 Not when theriver had overflown. 1838 LARDNER 
Hand-bk, Nat. Phil., Hydrost. etc. 47 At the top..there 
is a small reservoir to receive tbe mercury, which overflows 
by expansion. 

+b. Zransf. and fig. To get beyond bounds, to 
become excessive or inordinate. Ods. 

¢ 1200 ORMIN 10721, & tiss meocnesse iss oferrmett Swa batt 
itt oferrflowepp. a1547 Surrey ne‘d wv. (1557) Fiijb, 
Loue doth rise and rage againe, And ouerflowes with swell- 
yng stormes of wrath. 1628 tr. Mathieu's Powerfull 
Favorite 146 Hee would not correct the luxury, nor the dis- 
solutenesse which were ouerflowne, by reason of the dis- 
esteeming of the Sumptuary Lawes, 

e. To remove from one part to another owing 
to want of room or other pressure. (In quot. 1858 
jocularly of a single person.) 

1858 Hawrnorne fy. §& /t. Frnls. I. 295 When I like, 
I can overflow into the summer-house or an arbor. 1865 
LicutFoort Couz. Gal. (1874) 10 The Jewish colonists must 
in course of time have overflowed into a neighbouring 
country, 1899 Wbutt's Syst. Med. VI. 46 The painful 
commotion may extend or overflow to higher or lower 
centres. J/od. The crowd overflowed into the adjoining 
gardens. 

6. Said of the containing vessel or the like: To 
be so full that the contents run over the brim. 

¢1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 73 Wellys ouer- 
fluen, moistures styen vp to be croppys of trees. 1588 
Suaks. 774. A. i. i, 222 When heauen doth weepe, dotb 
not tbe earth oreflow? 1606 Heywoop 2nd Pt. Lf you know 
not me Wks. 1874 1. 297 Come, let our full-crown’d cups 
oreflow with wine. 1712-14 Pore Rafe Lock v.85 Sudden, 
with starting tears each eye o’erflows. 1884 tr. Lofze's 
Metaph. 324 Like the last drop whicb makes a cup overflow, 

b. ¢ransf. and fig. To be filled beyond contain- 
ing, to be exceedingly full, to superabound. 

1601 Suaks. All's Well 11. iv. 47 To make the comming 
houre oreflow with ioy. 1703 Maunprett Let fo Sir C. 
Hedges in Fourn. Ferus. (1732) Pref., We are apt to overflow 
in speaking of it. 1871 B. Taytor Faust (1875) I. xxv. 215 
The square below And the streets overflow. 

Ilence Overflow‘able a., capable of being over- 
flowed; Overflow'ed ///. a.; Overfiow'er sé, 
one who or that which overflows. 

1668 T. Smita Voy. Constantinople in Misc. Cur. (1708) 
III. 12 The land..of Aigypt, lying very low, and easily 
overflowable. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1.645 The 
overflowed swamps at its feet. 1848 BuckLey /diad 392 The 
plain was all filled with the overflowed water. 1899 W. 
James in 7alks to Teachers on Psychol, 215 The final over- 
flowers of our measure. 

Overflower (-flaue's, -flaucaz), 7. [OvER- 23, 
8.] Zrans. a. To deplete by flowering too much. 
b. To cover with flowers. 

1850 Jeck's Florist Sept. 213 They are shy growers, and apt 
to overflower their strength. 1884 May Cromme.in Browz. 
£-yes i, Vhe pond was all over-flowered with water-lilies, 

O-verflow ing (stress var.), vb/. 5b. [f. OvER- 
FLOW v, + -ING1 

1. The action of the verb OvERFLOW; an over- 
spreading or covering with water; an inundation. 

1530 Patscr. 250/1 Overflowyng with water, ‘zundation. 
1629 Drayner Conf. (1647) B, In Meddowes, over-flowings 
will doe good. 1846 Grore Greece (1862) II. xx. 48x The 
overflowings of the Nile. 
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fig. 1540 Pisce Ps. xviii. 3 The ouerflowinges [1611 floods} 
of vngodlynesse made me afrayed. 

2. The action of flowing over because the con- 
taining vessel is too full; also, that which flows 
over; hence, excess, superfluity, superabundance. 

1573-80 Baret Adz. O 174 An ouerflowing, a superfluous 
abunding. 1615 LatHam Falcoury (1633) 103 The ouerflowing 
of the gall, a disease that most Hawkes are subiect vnto. 
19778 [W. Marsnatt] A/inutes Agric. 28 Aug. an. 1776, Some 
over-flowings of clover, I ordered to be made into a square 
cock for the cart-horses. 1857 C. Bronte Professor i, 1 
anticipated no overfluwings of fraternal tenderness. 


O-verflow‘ing (stress var.), Apf/.a. [-1NG?.] 
That overflows: 1n the senses of the verb; flowing 


over the brim; superaboundig, exuberant, etc. 

crozo Rule St. Benet \xi. (Logeman) 102 gif bid zemet 
oferflowende odde leahterfull. c14g0 tr, De Liuttatioue m1. 
Ixiii. 148 Fulfilled wip so gret loue of pe godhede & so ouer- 
flowing ioy. 1611 Brste Fer, xlvii. 2 Waters rise up out of 
the north, and shall be an overflowing flood. a@ 1614 Donne 
Badavaros (1644) 188 To expresse the abundant and over- 
flowing charitie of our Saviour. 1876 Bancrort /fist. U.S. 
II. xxiv. 118 Benevolence gushed prodigally from his ever 
overflowing heart. 

Hence Overflowingly adv.; Overflow'ingness 
(in ME, = luxury, extravagance). 

c1175 Lamb, Hom, 115 3if heo edmodnesse habbed and 
ouerflowendnesse forletad. 1648 Boyle Seraph. Love xiv, 
The goods, which he so overflowingly abounds with. 1854 
Tait's Mag. XX1, 333 Wilson was brimfully, nay, over- 
flowingly, imbued with the poetic element. 

O-verflow'n, /7/.a. arch. or dial, [The original 
pa. pple. of OVERFLow v.] = OVERFLOWED f/f/. a. 

1579 W. WiLkinson Confut. Fam. Love, Ileret. affirm, 
bjb, Whosoeuer feadeth of the ouerflowne word .. eateth 
truely the flesh of Christ. 1653 R. G, tr. Bacon's Hist. 
IWVinds 96 Vapours out of the Seaand Rivers, and over-flowne 
Marishes, 1707-12 Mortimer //usé. (1721) 1. 217 Foul Food, 
as overflown Hay, Grass rotted by the long standing of 
Water on itin wet Summers, 1818 SoutneyinQ. Hev. XIX. 
6 Crossing an overflown stream on the way to Boulogne. 

O-ver-flu‘'ent, ¢. [OveEr- 28.] Too fluent. 
So O-ver-fiuency, too great fluency. 

a 1672 ANNE Brapstreet Poems (1875) 3, 1 do grudge the 
muses did not pait “Twixt him and me that overfluent 
store. 1g90x Dazly Chron. 8 Nov. 4/3 Doubtless the circum- 
stances of Buchanan’s life had something, nay much, to do 
with this over-fluency. 

O:verfiu'sh, v. [Over- 27,8.] ¢vans. a. To 
flush too much. b. To flush over, cover with 
a flush. rave. So O'verfiu'shed f7/.a. ; also O-ver- 
flush 5d., superfluity; O-verfiu’sh a., too flush. 

1581 Mutcaster Posrtions xliti. (1887) 268 Such an ouer- 
flush of bookes growes chargeable to the printer. a 1652 
J. Smitu Sed, Disc. iv. 78 A jolly fit of his over-flushed and 
fiery fancy. 31712 Abpison Sfect. No, 265 ? g A Face which 
is overflushed appears to advantage in the deepest Scarlet. 
a 1825 Forsy Voc. £. Anglia, Over/lush, superfluity. 1835 
BrowninG Paracelsus 11. 840 To overflusb those blemishes 
with all The glow of general goodness they disturb. 1860 
Tnackeray Lovel the Wid. iv, You don't look as if you 
were overflush of money. 

Overflu'tter,v. [OveER- 1.] ¢razs. To flutter 
over. 

21631 Donne Progr, Soul xx, Already this hot cock in 
bush and tree, In field and tent o’rflutters his next hen. 
1869 Brownine Ring § Bk. xt. 371 Would benignant Gos- 
pel interpose, O’erflutter us with healing in her wings. 

+O-verflux. Ods. [OvER- 5.) =OvERFLow sé. 

1633 Forp ’7?s Prty unt. ii, May be, ‘tis but the maids- 
sickness, an over-flux of youth. 1660 T. M. Ast. Jndepeud. 
iv. 103 The overflux of such a sudden, yet joyful change. 

Overfly (duaiflai), v.  [f. OvER- 4, etc. + FLY 
vl: chi MHG. aberviiegen, Ger. tiberfliegen, Du. 
overviiegen. For this, OE, and ME. had ofez/léon, 
ouerfle; see OVERFLEE. J 

l. ¢vans. To fly over, to cross or pass over by 
flying. [OvER- 4.] 

1558 PHAER -2neid wv. K jb, Non otherwise Mercurius.. 
Did shear the-winds, and ouerflew the shores of Lyhi sands. 
1693 DrypENn Perstus’ Sat. iv. (1697) 459 A sailing Kite Can 
scarce o’erfly ’em in a Day and Night. 1725 Pore Odyss. 
ut. 412 A length of Ocean and unbounded ake Which scarce 
the Sea-fowl in a year o’er-fly. 1885 J. Martineau 7 yZes 
Eth. Th, 1. 18 Overflying it with a dangerous tran- 
scendental wing. 

th. fig. To pass over, omit, skip. Ods. 

1592 G. Harvey Four Lett. Wks. (Grosart) 1. 179 Some like 

accidents of dislike for breuity I ouerfly: young bloud is hot. 
ec. To fly beyond. [OveER- 12.] 

1876 J. Marmineau £ss, (1891) IV. 263 We cannot overfly 
our own zone, 

2. To surpass in flight; to fly higher, faster, or 
farther than; to outsoar. [OVER- 22.] 

1sgz SHaks. Ven. & Ad. 324 Out-stripping crows that 
strive to over-fly them. 1595 MarkHam Six KR. Grinvile 
cxxxll, Thine honour, former honours ouer-flyes. 1825 
CoLerinGE Aids Ref, (1848) 1. 148 Were I to ask for angel's 
wings to overfly my own human nature. 1870 LoweLL 
Study Wind., Pope (1886) 337 Gray, whose ‘Progress of 
Poetry’..overflies all otber English lyrics like an eagle, 

+3. To fly (a hawk) too much. Ods. [Ovrr- 27.] 

(z575 Turserv. Faulconrie 155 The higher fleeing that 
a hawke is, the more neede..to regarde that you ouerflee hir 
not.} 1616 Surre. & Marky. Country Farute 714 His 
owner can seldome ouer-flye him, no, though be flye him 
sixe or seuen flights in a morning. 

Overfold (éu-vaifould), sd. Geol. [f. OvER- 3, 
6 + Fotp sé, after Ger. udberfaltung (Brogger 
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have both becn tilted or pushed over beyond the 
vertical, so that the strata involved in the middle 
third of the fold are turned upside down. (Also 
inclined, overlurned, inverted, or reflexed fold.) 

3883 Lapwortu in Geol. Mag. X. May 199 A sigmaplex 
or sigmoidal fold (Overfold of Brigger). /é/d. Aug. 340 
In overfolds of vast extent the arch limb being nearer the 
surface is more rigid, the trough limb, being buried under 
more than double the burden, is more ductile. /dd. 342 
{see OvERFAULT]. 1896 Van Hise WV. Amer. Pre-Cambr.an 
Geol. (U.S. Geol. Surv.) 674 It has been long recognized that 
thrust faults are often related to overfolds... The overfolds 
may be broken along the reversed limbs, and the arch limbs 
be thrust over the trough limbs. 

Overfold (davaifowld), v. [Oven- 8, 3, 6.] 

1. trans, ‘To fold over, or so as to cover. 

@ 1400-50 Alerander 5463 Quen it was hewyn at his hest 
with heggis ouire-folden, Pan entirs in of his erles. c1420 
Pallad. on IHusb.1. 523 A stondyng most be maad and ouer- 
folde And couered wel with shingil, tile, or broom. a1814 
Prophetess u. ii. in New Brit, Theatre 1. 192 Peace, Whose 
cheering plough o’erfolds the bloody track Of his {the God 
of War's] tbrone-shaking chariots. 

2. Geol. Of folded strata: (In passive) To be 
pushed over beyond the vertical, so as to overhang 
or overlie the strata on the other side of the axis; 
see OVERFOLD sf, 

1883 Lapwortn in Geol. Mag. X. Aug. 343 The causes and 
results of overfolding of rocks under tangential thrust. 1896 
Van Hise NM. Amer. Pre-Cambrian Geol. (U. S. Geol. 
Surv.) 604 A fold is overturned or overfolded when the axial 

lane is inclined and the limbs have equal or unequal dips 
In the same direction at corresponding points. 

O'ver-fo'nd, a. [Over- 28.] ‘Too fond. 

1. Too silly or foolish. Ods. exc. dial. 

1585 Fair £m im, 1123 Causing your grief, by overfond 
affecting a man sotrothless. 1599 Jas. I. BaotA. Awpov in, 
2b, As for the Chesse, I think it ouer fonde, because it is 
oucrwise & Philosophick a folly. [1868 see Over adz. 11.] 

2. Too affectionate; having too great an affection 
or liking for a person or thing (const. of). 

161x Sunaxs. 14 fxt. T. Vv. ii. 126 Ouer-fond of the Shepheards 
Daughter. 1774 Foote Cozeners 1. Wks. 1799 II. 180, 
I never was over-fond of my bed. 1876 Miss Brappon 
J. Maggards Dau. 1. 41 Whiat have I to live for..that 
I should be overfond of life? 

Iience O-ver-fo'ndly adv.; O-ver-fo'ndness. 

1614 Raeicu /f7st. Wiordd ww. vii. § 4 (1634) 538 To ex- 
asperate their furious choler, by uncourtious words or usage 
as Ceraunus had overfondly done. 1690 Locke Hum, Und. 
iv. x. § 7 Out of an Over-fondness of that darling Invention. 
1842 MANNninG Serv. xxii. (1848) I. 326 What they over- 
fondly doated on, we have coldly forgotten. 1876 L. Steruen 
Eng. Thought 18th Cent. 11. 54 Overfondness for ourselves, 
like over-fondness for children may defeat its own object. 

O:ver-fondle, 7 ([OveR-27.J] ‘rans. To 
fondle too much. 

1714 Manvevitte Fad. Bees (1725) 1. 143 Infants that are 
froward, and by being over-fondled made hun-oursome. 

Over-foolish to Over-force: see OvER-. 

+ Overforth, adv. Cbs. rare. [f Over adv. 
+ Fortu.] Very far forth, forward, or onward. 

ax1225 Ancr. R. 288 Hwon pe delit ide luste is igon so 
ouertiord pet ter nis non widsigginge, sif ber were eise uorto 
fulfullen pe dede. 

O-verfo'rward,a. [Ovenr- 28.] Too forward. 

1631 GoUGE God's Arvows in. lili. 291 Such as are over- 
forward to warre. 1749 Firtpinc You Founes iv. x, Better 
to sce a Daughter over-modest, than over forward. 

So O-verfo'rwardly avzv.; O'verfo'rwardness. 

1593 Pass. Morvice (1876) 75 Her overforwardnes seemed 
to overlay her lovers affection. 1669 Lond. Gaz. No. 403/4 
Who..has over-forwardly advanced the Negotiation. 1742 
Ricnarpson Pasme/a 111. 298 What shall I do, if I have 
incurred Mr. B.’s Anger by my Over-forwardness? 

Overfought to -franchised: see OVER-. 

O:verfrau ght, 7//. 2. [OveR- 27, 28.] Too 
heavily freighted or laden. 

1589 NAsHE Pref Greene's Mcnaphon (Arb.) 11 Their ouer- 
fraught Studies, witb trifling Compendiaries maie testifie. 
1634 Mitton Comus 732 The Sea o'refraugbt would swell. 
1827 Pottox Course 7.1.16 The muse that..raves through 
gaudy tale, Not overfraught with sense. 

O'verfree’, az. [OveR- 28.] Too free. So 
O'verfree‘dom, excessive or too great freedom; 
O-verfree'ly adv., too freely. 

1639 Futter Holy War in. xiv. (1840) 139 His valour was 
not over-free, but would well answer the spur when need 
required. 1648 BoyLe Seraph. Love iv, We may easily play 
the prodigals in parting (over-freely) with our gifts. 1672 
Dryven Maiden Q. un. i, Wks. 1808 I]. 413 That frown 
assures me I have offended, by my over-freedom. 1742 
Ricnarpson Pamela IV. 13 An over-free or negligent 
Behaviour in a Lady. 

O:verfrei ght (-frét), z. 
To overload. 

1530 Patscr. 648/1, 1 overfreyt a shyppe, ye surcharge. 
1602 CAREW Cornwal/ 108 A boat ouerfraighted with people 
..was, by the extreme weather, sunk. 1711 SHAFTESB. 
Charac. (1737) 111. 300 They themselves are over-fraigbted 
with this merchandize of thought. 

So O'verfreight s4., an overload. 

1850 Browninc Christmas Eve xiv, The while ascends.. 
Step by step, deliberate, Because of his cranium’s over-freigbt 
.. The hawk-nosed high-cheek-boned Professor. 1883 Pad/ 
Mall G. 27 Sept. 11'2 He... had for above thirty years to 
fight without result against an overfreight of 50 Ib. of fat 

Over-frequency,-frequent: see OVER- 28, 29. 

+ Overfre't, 7//. a. Obs. [f. Over- 8 + 


(Over- 27.] ¢rans. 


Silurische Etagen).) A fold of strata in which | fret, pa. pple. of FRET v.2] Covered with em- 
| the axes of the component anticline and syncline | broidered work; overspread with rich ornament. 
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21440 Sir Degrev. 626 Sche come in a vyolet With 
why3the perl overfret. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 232 
And all the feild with fynest gold ouirfret. 1560 Rottaxp 
Crt. Venus t. 95 With Emeraudis so michtelie ouirfret, 

Overfre't, 7. [f Over- 21, 23+ Fret v.!] 
trans. Yo wear down with fretting; 7ef#. To fret 
beyond one’s power of endurance. 

1563 Dlyrr. for Mag., Buckingham x\, Yet was his hart 
wyth wretched cares orefret. 1851 Hetrs Com, Solit, x. 
(1874) 182 Do not overfret yourself. 

+ Overfrie'ze, v. Oés. [f. Over- S + Frieze 
v.2] trans, To embroider over with gold. 

a1sq8 Hatt Chron, (1809) 519 On their heddes were 
bonneites opened at the iilj quarters overfrysed with flat 
gold of Damaske. 3 

Overfright to Over-frolic: see Over-. 

O-verfront, 54. [OveERr-8c.] A piece which 
hangs over the front of a cloak, and covers the 
arm instead of a sleeve. 

1889 Daily News 23 July 7/2 The travelling mantle..is 
eed with over-fronts which fall straight from the 
shoulders, and protect the arms without embarrassing their 
movements. 1891 /did. 19 Sept. 2/1 The sleeves being 
formed by the over-fronts, which fall over the arms. 

+ Overfront, 7. Obs. [OvER- 22, 24.] ¢rans. 
a. To cxtend in tront beyond (another army). b. 
To stand over against the front of, confront. 

1623 BixcuamM Xenophon 75 That the out-most companies 
may ouer-front, and be without the points of the enemies wings. 
1643 Mitton Divorce To Parl. Eng., When things indifferent 
shall be set 10 over-front us, under the banners of sin. 

Over-froth, Overfrown: see OvEr- 8,1. 

Overfro‘zen, ///.2. [Over-8,10.] Frozen 
over the whole stirface, or from side to side. 

1494 Fasyan Chron. vi. ccxxxiil. 267 The ryuer of Thamys 
was so strongly ouer frorne, yt horse & carte passed ouer 
vpon yice. 1599 Hakcevt Foy. IL. 1. 78 wargin, At Cacan 
Riuers ouerfrosenin China. 1654 Trapp Com. Yob x xxviii. 


30 Yea, some seas are over-frozen..in the Northern part of , 


the world, . 

Overfruit, -fruitful: see Over- 8, 28. 

+O:verfalfi'l, v. Oss. [OvER-24.] ¢rvans. To 
fill more than full, fill too full, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. xx. (Bodl. MS.) If. 42/2 
In suche doinge.. be stomake is ouere fulfilde and istreizte 
toswibe, 1538 Starkey England 1. iii. 76 Thys body ys 
replenyschyd and ouerfulfyllyd wyth many yl humorys. 


Overfu'll,a. [OE. oferfull = OHG., ubarfol, 
intoxicated, Goth. ufarfulls: see OVER- 24, 28.) 
Excessively full, too full. 

@ 1000 Lamé, Js. Ixxvil. 65 (Bosw.) Crapulatus (glossed) 
oferfull. a1225 Ancr. RX. 160 Peos preo maner men habbed 
ine heouene mid ouer fulle mede. 1590 Suaxs. Alids. N. 1 
i, 113 But being ouer-full of selfe-affaires, My minde did 
lose it. 31825 J. Neat Jiro. Jonathan 11. 317 His heart 
was overfull. 1897 Addbutt's Syst. Aled. WII. 560 The 
stomach dilates a becomes over-full. 

Hencc © verfu'liness. 

1612 Woopat. Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 199 Repletion or 
overfulnesse, as well as too much fasting is to be avoided, 
1884 M. D. Conway in Alanch, Exam.2 July 5/, His great 
beart burst with its overfullness of emotion and energy. 


+ O-verfyll, 54. Ofs. [OE. oferfyll, fyllo = 
OHG. wdbarfull? intoxication, Ger. rberfiille, Goth. 
ufarfullet,t. nbarfulls + abstr. suffix -e7, -f, -e :—fn.] 
Overfullness, esp. in reference to cating or drink- 
ing; surfeit, repletion. 

¢888 K. Aiterep Bocth. xxxi. § 1 Seo oferfyll simle fet 
unbeawas, c1o0o Sar. Leechd. 11. 178 Wid manegum 
adlum. .d¢ be cumad of oferfyllo, @1250 Owl & Night. 354 
Over-fulle maketh wlatie. 

Overga, ctc., obs. forms of OvERGO, etc. 

Over-gaiter to -gamesome: see OVER-. 

Overga'ng, v. Now Sc. and north. dial, 
[OE. ofergangan = OHG. zbargangan, Goth. 
wfargaggan ; sce OVER- in various senses.] 

1. trans. To tread over, trample upon, conquer, 


overpowcr, get the bettcr of. [OvEn- 1, 21.] 
a1000 Riddies xli. 10 (Gr.) Mec..sizp ofergonged. a 1000 
Czedinon's Exod. 561 (Gr.) Pat ge feonda gehwone ford 
oferganga%, ¢1z00 Ormin 10228 To werenn hemm wibb 
wiperrpeod Patt wollde hemm oferrganngenn. 4 1300 
Cursor Al, 5305 (Cott.) loseph kin ouer-ganges all, Pat to 
our eldres was a thrall. 1567 Gude & Godlie B.(S.T.S.) 
141 Allace! 3our grace hes done greit wrang, To suffer 
tyrannis in sic sort, Daylie jour liegis till ouergang. 1715 
Pesnecuik Many’s Trath's Trav. in Poems 94 For fear 
that Truth should clean ou’rgang them. 1795 burns O/d 
Song, ‘O ay my wife’, If ye gie a woman a’ ber will, Guid 
faith, she'll soon o’ergang ye. 

+ 2. To go over, cross, overstep; to transgrcss ; 
=OVERGO v, 2, 2b. (OZ. and A/E.) [Over- 12.] 

41000 Bocth. Metr. xx. 7: Heora anig odres ne dorste 
mearce ofergangan. ¢ 1000 Ags. /’s.(Spelm.) xvii. 31 Ic ofer- 
gange weall. @1275 Prov. /Elfred 444 in O. E. Alisc. 129 
Panne sal pi child pi forbod ouer-gangin. 

To go over; to overrun, overspread. [OVER- 9.] 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 22132 (Cott.) Quer all par crist was wont 
to ga, [Anticrist] paim sal ouer-gang alsua. 1570 Sa/ir. 
Poems Reform. xvi. 86, 1 thinke the holkis ouergangis 3our 
ene. 1596 Datryapce tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 122 Quha 
-.lattis gude ground. .ouirgang wt weidis. 1766 Pitcairn 
Assembly 13 (E.D.D.) That place is all overgrown with 
briers and thorns, and they'll soon o’ergang Scotland too. 
1828 Craven Gloss, (ed. 2), Ower-gang, to over-run. 

4. To go beyond, exceed. [OvER- 13.J 

1737 Ramsay Prov. (1750) 95 The pains o’ergangs the 
pee 1822 Gatt Provost xxxv, The outlay I thought as 
ikely to o’ergang the profit. 
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Hence + Gverga'nger, a. one who overcomes, 
a conqueror; b. an overseer, superintendent (.Sc.). 

¢1340 Hampore Prose Tr. 29 By Jacob in Haly Writt es 
yndirstande ane ouerganger of synnes. /érd. 30 Ouer- 
ganger and ouercommere of all synnes. 

O-ver-ga:rment. [Over Sc.] A garment 
worn over the others, an outer garment. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur ix. i, His ouer garment sat ouer- 
thwartly. 1882-3 Scuarr Encycl. Relig. Anow!. 1. 500 The 
over-garment..which was thrown around the person. 1884 
Brownixe Ferishtah, Two Camels 17 Thou hast already 
donned Thy sheepskin over-garment. 

Over-garrisoned: sce OvER- 28d. 


+O-vergart, 54. Ods. [app. f£ OveR- + the 
radical part seen also in ANGARD, -gart, OGART, 
ongart, app. from ONorse, but the ultimate deriva- 
tion is uncertain.] Arrogance, presumption. pride. 

¢ 1200 Ormin 8163 Acc peer wass mikell oferrgarrt & modi3- 
nesse shewedd. /é/d. 15770 Fra werelldshipess oferrgarrt. 
@i225 St. JJarher. 16 Hwen a meiden ure muchele ouer- 
gart pus afalled, 747d. 10 His muchele ouergat. (Cf. Cursor 
AL, 478, where onengart in Cott. may be error for ouergart 
or for ongart; F. has awgart,G. & Tr. pride. In 1. 7318 
Cott. has ougard (2? ongard), F. awgarde, G. & Tr. enny.) 


+ O-vergart, a. and adv. Obs. [Cf. prec.] 

A. adj. Immoderate, excessive, presumptuous. 

61325 Poem Times Edw. 1] 391 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 
341 For tho God seih that the world was so over gart, He 
sente a derthe on earthe, and made hit ful smart. 

B. adv. Immoderately, excessively. 

¢1320 Cast, Love 993 Pat al he bi-comeb ouergart proud, 
And mis-dob his neizebors bobe stille and loud. ¢ 1350 3477/2. 
Palerne 1069 Pe dou3ti duk of saxoyne drow to pai londe 
Wip ouer gart gret ost godmen of armes, 13.. in Nel, Aut. 
II. 226 Ich am overgard agast, and quake al in my speche. 

O-vergate, 5. Also 8 -gait. [f. Over- 5 b+ 
Gate 56.4) A way over a wall, stream, etc. 2orth. 
dial. b. Mining. An overhcad air-passage. 

1796 W. Marsnati. Jorksh, (ed 2) Gloss. (E. D. 5.), Ower- 
gait, (accented on the first syllable), [a] stile-place, or im- 
pericst gap, ina hedge. Also a ‘stepping-place’ across a 

rook. 1851 in GREENWELL Coad-trade Terms Northumd, 
& Durh, 1855 Ropinson IVhitly Gloss., Owergate a 
stepping-style in a field. 1894 Northionbld. Gloss., Overs 
gate, an air-way overhead in a pit, where one air-course is 
carried by a bridge over another. 


+t O-vergate, adv. Obs. rare. [f. OVER prep. 9 
+ GATE 56.2 gb.] In the way of excess, excessively. 

@ 1450 Myrc 1307 Hast bow I-coucted ouer gate Worldes 
worscliype or any a-state? 

Overga‘ze, w vare. [OVER- 23, 5.] 

1. reff. and pass. To dazzle oneself with gazing. 

1600 Breton Aelanchot. [1uim, (1879) 13/2 Oh that.. his 
eyes [were] not ouergazed In Minervas excellences. 

2. To gaze over, overlook. 

3816 Byron CA. //ar. iu. xci, His altar the high places 
and the peak Of earth’s o ergazing mountains 

Over-general, -genial, -gentle: sec OvEnr-. 

Overget (duvaiget), v. [OveER- 14,5.) 

1. ¢rans. To overtake. Now only dai, 

¢1330 R. Brunse Chron. Wace (Rolls) 12708 3if py felawes 
pe ouer gete, Sey, ‘be messezers wente here forp god spede ‘ 
€13450 A/erlin 276 Vhei slough and maymed alle that thei 
myght ouer-gete. 1530 Patscr. 648/2, I made suche 
dylygence that at the laste I overgate hym. 1591 Harincton 
Orl. Fur, xxix. xiv, Orlando still doth her pursue so fast 
That needs he must ov'rget her at the last. 1787 Grose 
Province. Gloss. s.v., He is but a little before; you will soon 
over-get him. 1825 Brockett, Overget, to overtake. 

2. ‘To get ovcr, surmount, recover from the effects 
of (an illness, shock, etc.). (A midland dial. sensc, 
which has recently passed into literary use.) 

1803 SouTuey Le/?. (1856) I. 230 Edith cannot sleep, and 
till she overgets this, she cannot be better. 1862 Mrs. H. 
Woop Mrs. /fallib. 11. 60 She had overgot the temporary 
indications of illness. 1886 Charity Orgauis. Rev. Feb. 75 
The difficulties to be overgot are great. 

3. ‘To get the bettcr of; to overreach, to outwit. 

1886 in Cassedl’s Encyct. Dict. : 

Overgild (duvaigi:ld), v. [f£ Over- 8+ Gitp 
v, (q.v. for Forms).] ¢rans. To gild over, cover 
with gilding ; fg. to tinge with a golden colour, 
Chiefly in fa. pple. 

¢ 1200 OrMIN 2612 Butt iff itt beo burrh pildess gold All 
full wel oferrgildedd. c1zg0 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 96/159 An 
mage, briz3t and schene Ouer-guld and quoynte i-nov. 1387 
Lrevisa //igden (Rolls) V. 445 A combe of yvorie somdel 
overgilt, 1420in /. £. VW rlts (1882) 46 Also a spyce disshe 
of seluer, & ouerguld, 1508 Duxwar Golden Targe 27 The 
pepe hevyn our scailit im silvir sloppis Ourgilt the treis, 

ranchis, lef{is] and barkis. 1592 Nasun 7’. Penilesse (ed. 2) 
27 A!l cunning drifts ouerguylded with outward holinesse. 
1612 W. Parkes Curtatnue Dr. (1876) 22 Those golden words 
that so ouerguild such bitter pilles. 1821 Byron Foscari 
in, i. 65 The full sun, When gorgeously o'ergilding any 
towers. 186: TrENcu Comm. #p. to 7 Ch. 149 Royal sceptres 
are not usually of iron, but of wood overgilded. 

Hence Overgi‘lding vd/. sb., Overgi'lt ppl. a. 

2421366 CHaucrer Row. Rose 873 In an overgilt samet 
Cladde she was. 1477 Nolls of Parlt. V1. 184/2 ‘The thyng 
in which any such overgildyng shal be. 

t+ Overgi-lted, pa. pple. Obs. = overgilt, pa.pple. 

¢ 1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) i. 4 Ane ymage of Justinyane pe 
emperour, wele ouergilted, 1480 Caxton Chron. Lug. vin 
(1520) 136 b, Two basyns of sylver and overgylted. 

Overgird : see OvVER- 8, 

Overgi've, v. Os. exc. dial, [f. OvER- (in 
various senses)+G1VEv. In sense 2 corresp. to 


OE. ofgifan.] 


OVERGLUTTED. 


t1. trans. To give over, to expend. Os. rare. 
(rendering L. seferimpendére.) 

1382 Wycuir 2 Cov, xii. 15 Forsoth I moost wilfully schal 
3yue, and 1 my silf schal be ouerjouun for 3oure soulis, 

+2. To give over or up, hand over, surrender. 

1444 Reg. Magni Sig. (1882) 63/2 Wit yhe us..till have 
renounsit ouregevin quyt clemyt..all richt..inor toall landis 
fetc.]. 1591 Spenser A/. /1ublerd 249, 1 ama Souldiere, .. 
And now, constrain’d that trade to overgive, I driven am 
to seeke some meanes to live. 1682 in Scott, Antig. (1901) 
July 8, I. .demitt and overgive my place of dean of facultie 
in the said wniversaty. 

+3. zur. To give over, desist, cease. Obs. 

1592 Warner 41/3. Eug. Vi. XXXVI. (1612)175 The Hound 
at Losse doth ouer-giue. 1591 SvtvestER Du Sartas 1. iii. 
i a never over-give Till they both dying give Man leave 
to live, 

b. zntr. To give way as frost, to thaw. dai. 

@ 1825 in Foray J’oc. E. Anglia. 

4. trans. Yo give in addition. 

1622 Be. Hart Contempl. O. T. xv. Solotnon’s Choice, So 
doth God loue a good choyce, and hee recompences it with 
ouer-giuing. 

Hence + Overgi-ving vé/. 5b., handing over, 
surrender. Ods. 

1546 Keg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 66 At the ourgeving of 
the said Castell it wes convenit that [etc.]. 1571 in Spottis- 
wood //ist. Ch. Scot. v. (1677) 254 The said pretended 
Dimission, Renunciation and Overgiving of the Crown by 
the Queen. 

O-ver-gla‘d, a. [OveR- 25, 28.] Excessively 
glad; too glad. 

1390 Gower Conf. I. 133 Anon he wext of his corage So 
overglad, that [etc.} 1845 Disrarui Sy? iv. v, am 
not surprised at your opinion,.. I should not be over-glad 
to meet you ina fiay. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. II. ww. 
186 To inake more mirth, For folk already overglad. 

+ Over-gla-d,v. Ols. rare. [OvEn- 25.) trans. 
To gladden exceedingly. 

1631 Cart. Smitu Aduts. Plauters 2 If it over-glad me to 
see Industry ..make use of my aged endevours. 

+ Overgla‘nce, v. Ols. [OvER- 16.]  ¢razs. 
To glance over, cast the eye ovcr. 

1588 Suaxs. £. L. L. iv. ii. 135, 1 will ouerglance the 
Superscript. 1599 — Hen. V, v. i. 78, | haue but_with a 
curselarie eye O're-glanct the Articles. 1883 Century 
AMlag. XXV. 859 The eye that overglances the .. sunny 
leagues of surrounding distance, 

Overglase, obs. form of OVERGLAZE v. 

O-ver-gla:ss, sd. [Over- 1.] A glass or 
mirror placed over a mantelpiece. 

1898 77t- Bits 26 Mar. 490/2 A chimney-piece and over-glass. 

Overgla'ss, v. rare. [OvER- 8.] fans. To 
cover over as with glass. 

1883-4 Mars. Wuitney in Chicago Advance 10 Jan., The 
brook. .overglassed With icy sheathing. 

O-vverglaze, sb. Ceramics. [OvEn-8.] Asccond 
glaze applied to a piece of pottery, e.g. when the 
first glaze has been painted on. 

1884 dwerican VII. 217 Enthusiastic amateurs have 
grappled with the pottery question, and the mysteries of 
‘overglaze ‘and ‘ underglaze * have engrosse | {etc} 

O-verglaze, z. [Over- 8.] a. Of painting: 
On or connected with a glazed surface. b. Suit- 
able or used for painting on glazed surfaces. 

1883 //arfer's Mag. July 259/1 The overglaze painting 
of tea-cups, i 

Overgla‘ze, v. Also 6 -glase. [Over- S.] 
trans. Yo glaze over, to cover with a glaze or 
polish ; hencc, + to coat or plate with a thin cover- 
ing of something better, to veneer (06s.). 

3592 Greene Ufst. Courticr F iij, The Sadler, he stuffes 
his pannels with straw or hay, and ouer glaseth them with 
haire. 4d. F iij b, You sell him a swoorde or rapier newe 
ouerglased, and sweare the blade came either fiom Turkie 
or Toledo. _— 

Overgli-de, v. poet, [OveER- 9.) trans. To 
glide over, pass over gently or smoothly. 

ax54x Wyatt /s. xxxil, That sonne,.whose glaunsing 
light the cords dyd ouer-glyde. 1598 Sy-vestER Du Bartas 
i i,m. Furies 761 We plainly call the ever, Fever, The 
Drofpsie, dropsie: over-ghding never, With guile-full flourish 
of a fained phraze, The cruell Languors that our bodies 
craze. 1844 Mxs. Browninc Deama of E.xile Poems 1850 
I. 12 Ideal sweetnesses shall overglide you. 

Overglint, -glorious, -gloss: see Over-. 

Overgloo'm, v. [Over- 8.] ‘vans. To 
cover with gloom, to overshadow ; to cast a gloom 
over, to sadden. 

1795 Co.eriDceE To Author Poews publ. Bristol 20 The 
cloud-climbed rock.. That like some giant king o’erglooms 
the hill 18:12 ~ Lett., to Alrs. Coleridge (1895) 580 Nothing 
intervenes to overgloom my inind. 1883 L. Morris Sougs 
Unsuug, St. Christopher 154 A dark road stole to it O’er- 
gloomed by cypress, and no boat was there Nor ferry. 

O-ver-gloominess. [OveER-29.] Excessive 
or too great gloominess. , 

1742 RicHarpson /‘ane/a III. 264, I said that this Over- 
glooininess was not Religion. ; 

Overglu't, v. [f. OvER- 25, 27 + GiuT v.!] 
trans. To glut to excess. Hence Overglu'tted 
ppl. a. 

1589 Putrennam Eng. Poesic 1. iv. (Arb.) 24 By that 
occasion the eare is ouerglutted with it, 1600 BReTON 
Melancholike Hum. (879) 9 While epicures are over- 
glut, I ly and starue for foode. 1660 SHarrock Megetables 
108 Some caution is to be had that by too much water you 
do not chill or over-glut the ground. 1792 FENNEL Pro. 
ceedings at Paris 39° Blood, rubbed from the murderers 
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over-glutted hands. @1814 Sulieman i. v. in New Brit. 

Theatre Il. 18 The sword O'erglutted with the blood of 
Hassem s friends, 

Overgo (Gxvaigdu), v. Forms: see OVER adv. 
and Gov, /a.?t. a, 1 oferéode, 4 -3ede, -3ide, 
-yod(e, Sv. 6 -3eid, 8 -yeed; 8. 4- overwent. 
[OE. ofergén =OLG, *obargdn (MDu. overgaen, 
Du. overgaan), OTIG. ubargédn (MHG. iibergén, 
-gin, Ger. tibergehen) ; see OVER- in various senses. ] 

I: Transitive senses, 

+1. To come upon suddenly; to overtake; to 
catch, apprehend, detect. Oés. [OveER- 7, 14.] 
@1000 Andreas 821 (Gr.) Hine .. slap ofereode. c 1000 
ferric Hon. (Th.) 1. 86 Wacter-seocnyss hine ofereode. 
@ 1300 Cursor Af. 4721 (Cott.) Qualm has beistes al ouergan. 
13.. Guy Warw., (A.) 3277 3if he pe may ouer-go, He wil Fe 
bren ober slo. @1qz5 Cursor Al. 13700 (Trin.) A wif Pat 
wip horedome was ouergon. 158r Marpeck Bk. of Notes 
346 This bird [the ostrich]..cannot mount vp to flie aloft, 
but flickereth in such wise as he cannot be ouergone. : 

2. To pass over (a wall, river, boundary, or line); 
to surmount; to cross. Ods. exc. dial. [Over- 


5, 12.] 

e825 Vesp. Psalter xvii. 30 [xviit. 29] In gcde minum ic 
ofergaa wall. c1000 ASLEric Ffom, (Vh.) 11. 200 ZErdan de 
hi pa Readan sz ofereodon. c1000 Sax. Leechd. 111. 252 
On langiendum dazum he ofer gepb Sone sudran sunnstede. 
¢ 1250 Ge. & Ex. 3490 God bad hem Sat merke ouer-gon. 
1382 Wycuir Dez?t. xxvii. 3 Jordan ouergoon. 1609 Daniel. 
Cre. Wars w. i, The bounds once ouer-gone, that hold 
men in, They neuer stay. 1657 W. Ranp tr. Gassendi's 
Life Petrescit. 50 When Druentia, or Rhodanus over-went 
their banks, 1789 Ross Helex2e 31 Ere 1 bridle drew, 
O'eryeed a’ bounds afore I ever knew. 

+b. jig. To pass (a moral limit), to transgress. 
Phr. Zo overgo the balance (see quot. 1539); 40 
overgo one’s bed, to break wedlock. Ods. 

cgso Lindisf. Gosp. Matt, xv. 2 Forhuon degnas Sinne 
hia oferges..setnesadara aldra, 1382 Wycur Ecclus., xxiii. 
25 Eche man that ouergoth his bed [Vxdg. transgreditur 
lectum]. 1539 TAVERNER Lvrasui Prov. (1545) 141 Ouergo 
not the beanie or balaunce. ‘That is to say, do nothynge 
besyde ryght and equitie. 

+3. To go or rise higher than, or over the top 
of; to surmount. Oés. [OVER- 1.] 

1382 WycuirF /’s. xxxvii[i]. 5 For my wickidnesses ouerziden 
[1388 ben goon ouer] myn hed. 1613-16 W. Browne Betz. 
Past. 11. v. 692 Springs..swelled forth and overwent the 
top. a@1619 FotHerRBy A theont.1.ix. § 3 As much as loftiest 
Cedars show, The lowest Shrubs doe ouergoe. 

4. fig. To go beyond, excced, excel. [OvER- 13.] 

¢1230 Hali AMeid, 23 Maidenhad wid hundred fald ouer 
gead bade. ¢1375 Sc, Leg. Saiuts xxxvi. (Baptista) 179 
For he oure-gais prophetis al & patriarkis pat we cal. 
1471 RepLey Conf. Adch. Rec. viii, in Ashm, Theatr. Chem. 
Brit, (1652) 188 Pekoks fethers in color gay, the Raynbow 
whych shall overgoe. a1586 Sipney Arcadia ut. Wks. 
1724 I]. 509 Abhorring to make the punishment overgo 
the offence. 1601 Hottanp Pliny II. 499 Euthycrates his 
third sonne ouerwent his brethren. @1718 PENN Tracts 
Wks. 1726 I. 617 English Custom has very much overgone 
English Law in this Business of Oaths. 1825 JEFFERSON 
Autobiog. App., Wks. 1859 I. 113 He so far overwent the 
timid hesitations of his colleagues. 1825 Hocc Queen Hynde 
151 Threatening their force to overgo, 

5. To overcome, overpower, get the better of; 
to oppress, overwhelm. Now aia/. [Over- 21.] 

¢ 1205 Lay, 7712 Whar is pe ilke mon Pat me ne mzi mid 
mede ouer-zan? c1q400 Rom. Rose 6821 The stronge the 
feble overgoth. ¢1430 How Good Wife taught Dau. 97 in 
Babees Bk., For with 3iftis men may wommen ouer goon, 
1535 CoverDALE //.td. i. 3 Tyranny and violence are before 
me, power ouergoeth right. 1596 Spenser J. Q. v. ii. 7 With 
his powre he all doth overgo, And makes them subject to 
his mighty wrong. @1611 Beaum. & Fi. Afaid's Trag. 
itt. ii, Iam so o’ergone with injuries Unheard-of. 

+b. To ‘ get over’, overreach, cheat. Oés. 
e205 Lay. 15183 For nis nauer nan mon Pat me ne mai 
mid swikedome ouergan. 1382 Wrciir 1 Jhess. iv.6 That 
no man ouergo [so 1582 Rhem.] nether disseyue his brother 
in cause, or nede, 1587 TurBerv. 7yag. 7. (1837) 139 The 
simple minde will soone be overgone, 

+6. To go or spread over so as to cover. Obs, 
[Over- 8, 9.] 

c€1o0o Sax. Leechd. III. 272 Lyft is lichamlic gesceaft 
swyde bynne, seo ofer ged ealne middaneard. 1390 GowER 
Couf, 11. 183 A large cloude hem overwente. cx4s0 tr. De 
Iitatione mM. xiii, 113 Derknesses shul not ouergo be. 
¢1595 J. Dickenson Shefh. Conipl. (1878) 8 As when a 
blacke thicke Meteore doth ore-goe Heau'ns light. a 1634 
Cuarman (1.), Rather, that the earth shall overgo Some one 
at least. 

7. To overrun, overflow, pass or spread over in 
a hostile or injurious way. Now dial. [OvER-9.] 

cx000 O. E. Chron. an. 993 (Parker MS.) [Unlaf] for. .to 
Sandwic, and swa Ganon to sipeswic, and fzet eall ofereode. 
arxzz /bid. an. 1070 (Laud MS.) pet land folc..wandon 
pet he sceolde pet land ofer gan. a@1300 Cursor Af. 10524 
Ioscph be gode..wel witstode Pe hunger pat egypte ouer- 
yod. /éid. 11820 Pe scab ouer-gas [ 7 +271, ouergoop] his bodi 
all. 1546 in W.H. Turner Select. Ree. Oxford 186 So that 
the water may not overgoo and destroye thegrounde. 1607 
Norven Surv. Dial. v. 233 It is. .good pasture, but so ouer- 
gone with Thistles,as wecan bynomeanesdestroy them. 1675 
R. Burtnocce Causa Dei gs Persons overgone with Wicked- 
ness and Vice. 1808-18 JAMIESON, 70 ourgae. 1. Tooverrun. 
‘He's ourgane with the scrubbie’. 1814 Nicnotson Poet, 

Wks. (1897) 95 (E. D. D.) If no o’ergane wi’ information, At 
least quite free frae affectation, 

8. To go or pass ovcr the surface or extent of; 
to travel through, traverse. [OVER- 9, 16.] 

13.. Guy Warw.(A.) 1777 Mani lond he hadde ouergo, 
To seche his lord wip sorwe & wo, 1387 Trevisa Hig«den 
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(Rolls) VII. 83 Pis Ive..overzede pe spaces of many landes. 
@ 1425 Cursor M. 22132 (Trin.) Ouer al pere crist was wont 
to go He[Anticrist]shal ouer gone hemalso. 1513 DoucLas 
nets V1, xtil. gg Nevir.. Hercules..Sa meikle space cf erd 
or land ourzeid. 1588 Suaxs. ZL. L. L. v, it. 196 How manie 
wearie steps, Of many wearie miles you haue ore-gone. 1850 
Drowninc Easter Day xiv, I overwent Much the same 
ground of reasoning. 1854 Miss Baker Northanipt. Gloss. 
s.v., It is often said, when a person wishes to inspect 
a house or church, ‘I should like to over-go it’. 
+b. To tread over: = OVERGANG v, 1. Obs. 

¢1470 Henry Wallace v1. 725 Stampyt in moss, and with 
rud hors ourgayne. : 

+9. To pass, live through, spend (time); also, 
oftime, to pass over (a person). Os. [OVER-17,4.] 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 2640 Abram had ban Sex and fourscor 

eir ouergan. 1588 Fraunce “Lawiers Log. Ded., There 

ee almost seaven yeares now overgone mee since first I 
began to be a medler with these Logicall meditations, 

+10. To go faster than, leave behind in going, 
outstrip, overtake. Ods. [OVER- 22.] 

1530 Patscr. 648/2 He is so lyght a man that he wy]l sone 
overgo me. c1611 CuHarpman //iad x. 298 If it chance, that 
we be overgone By his more swiftness, urge him still to run 
upon our fleet. 1635 Quartes E£vd/. v. xi, (1718) 290 At 
length by flight, I over-went the pack. 

+11. To pass over, pass by, let alone, omit. Oés. 
[Over- § (4).] 

1609 Danie Cry. Wars vin. Ixxvii, But, I must ouergoe 
these passages; And hasten on my way. 1622 WITHER 
Alistr, Philar. Wks. (1633) 623 Her faire eyes doe checke 
me now, That I seem’d to passe them so, And their praises 
over-goe. 

II. Intransitive senses. 

12. To go or pass by ; to pass over or away; to 
pass (in time). Now a@fal. [Over- 4.] 

¢ 893 K, AZLFRED Ovos. v. it. § 5 Hie witon beah pat bat 
ilce yfel ofereode butan geblote. ¢ 897 — Gregory's Past. C. 
lix. 447 Hu hraedlice se eorlica hlisa oferged. a 1250 Ow! 
& Night. 952 Pe nihtegale hi understod, An over-gan lette 
hire mod. ¢1330 R. Brunnxk Chron. (1810) 220 Pe erle 
ansuerd nouht, he lete bat word ouer go. ¢1374 CuaucErR 
Troylns t. 790 (846) That as here Ioyes moten ouer gone 
[v.r. ouergon] So mote hire sorwes passen euerychone. 
¢ 1430 fynins Virg. (1867) 51 Ful myche ioie baddist pou 
tho;.. But rijt soone it was ouer-goo. c1580 Howers of 
Bless. Virg. 98 The yeeres of men, which so soone overgoe. 
1623 Bixcuam \exophon 64 They gladly remembred their 
trauel ouer-gone. 1871 W. ALEXANDER Fohnuy Gidé xliii, 
The time's lang owregane. 

+13. fig. To pass on to another part of a narra- 
tive, etc. (sometimes with implication of omission). 
Obs. [OvER- 4, 5 (6).] 

er2z50 Gex. & Lx. 1903 Hear haued moyses ouer-gon, 
Dor-fore he wended eft agon. 1430-40 Lypu. Sochas 1. ii. 
(1554) 4 Mine autor lightly overgoeth, Maketh of ye age no 
special remembraunce. 

+14. To go or pass over (to anather place); to 
cross. Obs. [OVER- 10.] 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 69 Edward is dede, allas! 
messengers ouerwent To William, 

Hence O:vergo‘ing vé/. sé., a going over; ta 
transgression ; a crossing ; the point of going over, 
the brink; Overgo-ne f//.a., gone out of use, 
obsolete ; gone beyond bounds, far gone. 

1382 WyciiF Lauz. ili. 19 Recorde of porenesse and of myn 
ouergoing., 1581 Petrie tr. Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 111. (1586) 
127b, He is so overgone in fatherlie affection towardes 
them, ..he cannot abide to see them trauaile and labour as 
he hath done. 16rz2 W. Scrater Christians Str. g What 
availes it..whether..by overgoing, or vndergoing; we be 
deprived of salvation? 1634 RutHerForp Leé¢. (1862) I. 126 
A man who was at the very overgoing of the brae and 
mountain; but God held a grip of him. 1654 GaATAKER 


Disc. Apol. 85 To be scandalized with these overgone, or ° 


overgrown expressions. 

Overgod to Over-good: see OVER-. 

O:vergo'rge (-gfidz), v. [OVER- 27.] ¢raus. 
To gorge to excess, to cram with too much food, 
to glut. Hence O:vergo'rged /f/. a. 

1575 TurBEerv. Faulconrie 285, 1 warne all falconers to 
beware howe they overgorge their hawkes. 1641 Ear 
Mono. tr. Bioudi’s Civil Warres v. 96 Like unto Rivers 
overgorged with raine, which when flood of water cease 
returne to their former channell. 1784 Cowrer Jas 1. 737 
Thieves at home must hang, but he that puts Into his 
overgorg'd and bloated purse The wealth of Indian provinces, 
escapes. 1814 Byron Lara 11. vii, Such as long power and 
overgorged success Concentrates into all that’s merciless, 

Overgospel: see OVER- 22 b. 

Over-govern (-gz'vain), v. 

tl. trans. To rule over. Obs. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur 1. vi, It was grete shame vnto 
them all..to be ouer gouernyd with a boye of no hyghe 
blood borne. ; 

2. To govern too much; to subject to too much 
government interference. 

1863 Lowtr Vand. IV. France 205 He overgoverns his 
people, and so he makes them discontented. 

So Over-go'vernment, a. excessive government, 
too much government interference; b. higher 
government or control. 

186: M. Arnotp Pop. Educ. France 11,1 believe, as every 
Englishman believes, that over-government is pernicious 
and dangerous. 1894 Rep. Unif. London in Westm. Gaz. 
29 Sept. 5/1 Besides the over-government of the future 
Corporation, there must be subsidiary bodies to discharge 
local highway, sanitary, and other duties. 

Overgown, Over-gratify, etc.: see OVER-. 

Overgrain, v. [OveR-8.] ¢razs. To grain 
over (a surface that has already been grained), so as 


[OvER- 2, 27.] 


OVERGROW. 


to put on additional lights and shades. Hence 
Overgrai‘ning vi/.5b.; Overgrai‘ner, one who 
or that which overgrains ; an overgraining brush. 

1873 Sron Workshop Receipts Ser. 1. 420/1 Overgrain- 
ing.—This operation is performed in the same manner both 
upon work which has been oil grained or spirit grained. In 
overgraining, water-colours are used. /éf. 420/2 There are 
several descriptions of overgraining brushes in use. .. The 
knots and figures must be lightly touched up with the over- 
grainer, and the whole gone over quickly with a badger 
softening brush. The overgraining dries quickly, and the 
varnish may be then applied. 

+ Overgra'ssed, fa. pple. Ols. In 6 -grast. 
[Over- 8.] Covered or overgrown with grass. 

1579 SPENSER Shefh. Cal. Sept. 130 For they bene like 
foule wagmoires ouergrast. 

O-ver-grea't, a. 
excessive. ' 

[¢ 1386 Cnaucer Can. Veom. Prol. & T. 95 Ffor whan 
a man hath over greet a wit fful oft hym happeth to mysusen 
it.] 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. sit. 32 In an ouergrete 
quantite is confusion. 1583 Proclam. Privy Council 14 
Jan., Inconueniences happening by the ouergreat libertie 
of late vsed in riding poste. 1774 Foote Cozeuers 11. 
Wks, 1799 II. 179, } am at no time an over-great eater. 
1870 EseErson Soc. & Solit. xi. 237 In good hours we do 
not find Shakspeare or Homer over-great,—only to have 
been translators of the happy present. 

So O-ver-grea‘tly adv., too greatly, excessively; 
O'ver-grea‘tness, excessive greatness. 

[1433 Rolls of Parit, lV. 4235/2 Over gretly empoverysched, 
or elles..over gretly charged.) 1579 FENTON Guicciard. 
(1618) 75 They feared the ouergreatnesse of the vantgard, 
and that they were more neare to the maine army. 1599 
Sanpys Europx Spec. (1632) 142 Two. -horse-leeches which 
neuer lin sucking it, will never suffer it to swell over-greatly 
in treasure. 1675 tr. Caweden's [1ist. Eliz. ut. (1688) 415 
By reason of the Over-greatness and Sluggishness of the 
Spanish Ships. 

O-ver-gree'd. [Over- 29.] Excessive greed. 

1880 Dixon IVindsor IV. xii. 115 That over-greed had 
been his great mistake in life. as 

Over-greedy,z. (OE. ofergrediz: see OVER- 
28.] Too greedy, excessively greedy. 

a 1023 WuLFstan Hom, xiii. (Napier) 81 Men..beod ofer- 
gradige woruldgestreona. 1535 CovERDALE /ro7’, xxili. 3 
Be not ouer gredy of his mexate, for meate begyleth and 
disceaneth. 1597 SHaks. 2 Hex. /V, 1. iii. 88 ‘Vheir ouer- 
greedy loue hath surfetted. 1642 Mittox Ajol. Siect. 
Introd., Wks. (1851) 261 While he is so overgreedy to fix 
a name of ill sound upon another. 1741 Watts /wiprovem. 
AMlind 1. xvii. Wks. 1213 VIII. 123 An over-greedy grasp 
does not retain the largest handful. 1887 Ruskin Preiertta 
II. v. 176 Soine meat for the over-greedy foreigners. 

So O'ver-gree'dily adv., too greedily. 

c14so tr. De /utitatione un. vii. 72 Pou failest in pinges 
taken, and ouergredely sekist consolacion. 1584 CoGANn 
Haven Health (1636) 215 To eat overgreedily.. 1s hurtfull, 
and hindereth concoction, 1668 Lond. Gaz. No. 246/2 Their 
infected Goods .. being over-greedily seised on by some 
persons, twelve of them. .died of the Contagion. 


+Overgree'n,v. Obs. rare, [OvER-8.] trans. 
To covcr with green, clothe with verdure ; hence 


Jig-, to cover so as to conceal a defect, embellish. 
c1600 SHaxs. Sonn. cxii, For what care I..So you ore- 


greene my bad, my good alow? 

O:ver-grie've,v. [OVER- 25, 27.] a. ¢rans. 
To grieve or afflict excessively. b. z#¢v. To grieve 
too much, to feel excessive grief. 

1603 Knotes Hist, Turks (1621) 1176 The citizens over- 
grieved with the insolent outrages of these men of war. 
1631 Br. WeBBE Ovietn. (1657) 32 Not to overjoy our grief, 
nor over-grieve our joyes. 1648 T. Hitt. Spring of Grace 
11 We are apt to overgrieve or undergrieve at crosses. 

Hence O:ver-grie'ved fp/. a.; O:ver-grie-ving 
vol. sb. and ppl. a. 

1601 Downf. Earl Huntington 1. iii. in Hazl. Dodsley 
VIII.113 Bridle this over-grieving passion, Or else dissemble 
it to comfort her. 1618 WitHER AZotio, Nec Habeo Wks. 
(1633) 525, I have not their base cruelty, who can Insult 
upon an over-grieved man. a 1684 T. Lye in Treas. Dav. 
Ps, Ixii. 8 Now is a time, not for overgrieving, murmuring. 

O'ver-grie'vous,¢@. [OVER-27.] Toogrievous. 

1480 CAxToN Ovid's Alet. xit. xx, Let Menelaus tak another 
wyf; ffor this is overgrevous for to conquere. 

Over-gross, etc.: see OVER- 28. 

+O'vergrou:nd (-graund), sb. Ods. 
1.] An upper or higher ground. 


1600 Asp. Aspot Exp. Fonah 569 Looking downe upon 
the city from some hill-side or overground. 


O-verground, a. [OvER- 32.] Situated over 
or above ground, raised above the ground; opposed. 
to underground. ’ 

1879 Sir G. G. Scorr Lect. Archit. 1. 182 The chapel is.. 
elevatedon an overground crypt. 1894 Hiestzz. Gaz. 19 Nov. 
2/1 An underground railway 1s preferable..its construction 
. is far less expensive than would be an overground line, 
1897 Naturalist 23 Overground stolons rooting at the nodes. 

Overgrow (dvaigrou), J. [OveER- 8, etc.] 

1. trans. To grow over, to cover with growth; 
to overrun, overspread. (Now chiefly in fa. pple.) 

13.. Gaw. § Gr. Knt. 2160 Pis oritore is vgly, with erbez 
ouer-growen. ¢ 1440 Partouope 4338 Wyth here hys vysage 
was ouergrow. 1535 CoveEKDALE Hos. ix. 6 The nettles 
shall ouergrowe their pleasaunt goodes. 1599 T. M[ovret] 
Silkwormes 33 Hence leprosie the Cuckoes ouergrew, a1661 
Futter Worthies, York (1662) 228 He was .. kept so long 
in Prison, Manicled by the wrests, till tbe Flesh had over- 
grown his Irons. 1725 Brapiry Faw. Dict.s.v, Pruning, 
The best time to prune Trees is in February .. that so tbe 
Tree may easily overgrow the Knot, 1855 KincsLey 


[OveR- 28.] Too great, 


[OvER- 


a 


OVERGROWING. 


Heroes, Thesens 1. 196 He found a great flat stone, all 
overgrown with ivy. ; F : 

b. fransf. and fig.: sometimes with the notion 

of © overcome, overburden’. 

1471 Rirtey Comp. Adch. vn. ii. in Ashm. Theatr. Chem. 
Brit. (1652) 169 That watry humors not overgrow the blood. 
1565 T. Starcetos Forty. Faith 84b, Heresy can not con- 
tinew and owergrow the true church. 1643 Trarr Cou. 
Gen. xxiii. 2 Here Jacob forgat himself, when so overgrown 
with grief for his Joseph. 1701 Cisser Love makes Man 
1.5 To Buy and sell my stock to the best Advantage, and 
Cure my Cattle when they are over-grown with Labour. 1861 
Geo. Euior Si/as Af. i, Their imagination. .is all overgrown 
by recollections that are a perpetual pasture to fear. 

+c. intr. To be or become grown over. Os. 

a 1643 J. SHUTE Fudge. & Mercy (1645) 102 The Field 
unplowed overgrowes with weeds. 

2. trans. To grow over so as to choke; to grow 
more vigorously than. Also fg. [OVER- 21, 22.] 
1523 Fitzners, usd. § 146 (The garden] must be weded, 
or els the wede wyll ouergrowe the herbes. 1605 CamDEN 
Rem. 13 But the Britishe overgrewe the Latine. 1623 T. 
Scot //ighzv. God 60 The tares ouergrow the wheat. 1896 
F. B. Jevons /ntrod. Hist. Relig. viti. 89 It overgrows 
healthy social tendencies and kills them. 

3. zztr. To grow too large; ‘to grow beyond 
the fit or natural size’ (J.); to increase unduly. 
(Perfect tenses often with de.) [Over- 26.] 

3490 Caxton Eneydos xxxvili. 129 Siluya had norisshed 
a herte {=hart} tyll that he was ouergrowen and grete. 
181 Marseck /k. of Notes 326 She liueth long: but at the 
length hir beake ouergroweth, so as she cannot receiue 
meate, but onelie is faine to sucke in the bloud of it. 1619 
W. Sctater Exp. 1 Thess. (1630) 58 Before Atheisme quite 
ouergrowes. 1659 Woop Life (O.H.S.) Il. 282 One... 
Kinaston, a merchant, ..with a long beard and haire over- 
grown, was at the Miter-Inn; and faigning himself a 
Patriarch. 1709 Appisox Tatler No. 100 P 3 Many others, 
who were overgrown in Wealth and Possessions. 1842 
Manminc Serm, viii. (1848) 1. 108 To him the world is 
overgrown, and all its cares are swollen to an unnatural 
greatness. 

+ b. To grow too much or too luxuriantly. Ods. 
1523 Fitzuers. //ush, § 124 The wedes yf they ouer grow 
wyil kyll the settes, 1542 R. Copranp Galyen’s Terapeu- 

tyke 2 F iij, They that are purged as it hehoueth .. in them 
the flesshe ouergroweth nat. 

4. trans. To grow over, above, or beyond; to 
grow too big or tall for; to outgrow (clothes, 
etc.). Zo overgrow oneself, to grow beyond one’s 
strength, proper size, etc. [OvEr- 13, 23.] 

¢1536 Str A. Winpsor in M. A. E, Wood Lett. R. & 
Lilust. Ladies 11, 217 She hath overgrown all that ever she 
hath. 171z Mortimer //usé. 1. 231 If the (hop) Dinds be 
very strong, and much over-grow the Poles, some advise 
to strike off their Heads with a long Switch. 1833 Hr. 
Martineau Zale of Tyne iii. 63, | think poveciincanahould, 
while giving privilezes, take care that they do not overgrow 
just bounds. 1868 Mrs. Wintwey P. Strong ix, We don't 
outgrow, hut only overgrow, many things, 1872 Noutledye's 
Lv. Boy's Ann. 102/1 The plant apparently overgrows itself. 

tb. fig. To grow beyond, surpass, or exceed in 
some quality. Ods. 

1399 Laxci. Rich. Redeles i. 344 This wasa wondir world 
.-Pat gromes ouere-grewe so many grette maistris. 1578 
Cur. Prayers in Priv. Prayers (1851) 465 So she may over- 
grow in reigning the reign of her father. 1655 Futter Ch. 
Hist. 1. vi. § 37 No wonder then, if easily they did over- 
grow others in wealth. 

Ilence Overgrow'ing 7'0/. sé. and ppl. a 

1541 R. Cortanp Galyen's Terapentyke 2 ¥ ij, 1n the moste 
parte of them come none ouergrowynge nor superfluyte of 
flesshe, 1612 Woopatt Surg, Mate Wks. (1653) 213 For 
the overzrowings of the gums in the Scurvy. 1677 G. 
Mountacu in Buccleuch ASS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) . 26 
Right measures .. against this powerful and overgrowing 
interest of France. 1795-1814 Wornsw. F.xcursion 1.930 
That secret spirit of humanity Which, 'mid her plants, and 
weeds, and flow »rs, And silent overgrowings, stilt survived. 

O-verzrow'n (stress varies), #f/. a. [pa. pple. 
of OverGrow @.] 

1. Grown over (with vegetation, weeds, etc.). 

1634 Rainsow Ladour (1635) 40 To draine and scoure this 
fenny and viciously over-growne.. ground. 

. That has grown too much; too big, abnormally 
large, of excessive size. 

1398 Trevisa Garth. De P. Rui, xix. (1495) 66 The vertu 
of smellynge is lette somtyme by stoppynge by ouergrowe 
flessh. 1603 Snaxs. Meas. for M..1, ili. 22 Like an ore- 
growne Lyon ina Caue That goes not out to prey. 1627 
Cart. Smitit Seaman's Gram. x. 47 An ouer-growne Sea 
{is] when the surges and billowes goe highest. 1711 ADDtson 
Spect. No. 65 p 4 He calls the Orange-Woman, who..is 
inclined to grow Fat, An Over-grown Jade. 1807 AJ/ect. 
Frul. XVA. 193 Travelling from the one end to the other 


| 


of this overgrown metropolis. 1888 Miss Brappon /‘utal 


Three 1. i, She is a great overgrown girl. 

Hence +O:vergrownly adv., in an overgrown 
degree, excessively. Ods. 

1668 World's Mistake Cromwell in Select. fr. Harl. Misc. 
(t793) 395 Their king. -overgrownly great and rich himself. 

O-vergrowth. [Over- 29, 8.] 

1. Excessive or too rapid growth, growth beyond 
the normal amount; also, the result of this, over- 
luxuriance or abundance. 

3602 Suaxs. //am. 1. iv. 27 So, oft it chances in particular 
men,.. By the o’ergrowth of some complexion. 1667 MiLToNn 
PRE XT 66 A sequent King, who seeks To stop thir 
overgrowth, as inmate guests Too numerous, 1862 Mert 
vate Kom, Emp. (1865) V. xl. 43 The Forum and other 
public places were deliberately thinned of their overgrowths 
of sculpture. 1885 Law Times LXXIX. eae To trim the 
roadside hedges and prevent their overgrowth, 

Wort, Aut, 


305 


2. A growth over or upon something ; 
tion, 

1883 H. Drummonp Vat. Law tu Spir. W. Pref. (ed. 2).19 
The monstrous overgrowths which conceal the real lines of 
truth. 1893 Lippos, etc. Life Pusey 1. xvi. 361 To separate 
original Christianity. .from the over-growth of later ages. 

Overguilty, Overgun, ete.: see OVER-. 

Overhair (é:-verhéo1). [Over- 8.] In fur- 
bearing quadrupeds, the long straight hair that 


grows over or beyond the fur. ; 

1879 M. M. Backus in Encyel. Brit. 1X. 836/2 Certain 
animals..have a covering upon the skin called fur, lying 
alongside of another and longer covering, called the over- 
hair. 1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. (N.Y.) 1. 353 (Furs) differ 
widely in elegance of texture, delicacy of shade, and fineness 
of overhair. 

+tOverhale,v. Oés. [f Over-8, etc. + HALE v.1] 

Ll. ¢rans. To draw over something as a covering. 

1579 SPENSER Sheph. Cal. Jan. 75 The frosty Night Her 
mantle black through heaven gan ouerhaile (g/oss, drawe 
ouer). a 1641 Be. Mountacu Aicts & Jon, ii. (1642) 117 He 
was as a guide by night, so bee the starres of heaven, in 
overhailed darknesse. ; 

b. To cover, as with something drawn or laid 
over; const. weth. 

1470 Hesryson Wor, Fab. un. (Cock §& Fox) xxviii, Now, 
worthie folk, suppois this be a fahill, And overheillit with 
typis figurall. axzszo Douctas A. Hurt 1. xii, That dois 
thante quhile ourhaill with snaw and sleit. 

2. To pull or dray aeross. [OVER- 10.] 

1581 J. Bett Haddon’s Answ. Osor. 452b, So doe they 
also..with their owne cable overhale themselves into an 
unrecoverable gulfe. 

3. To turn over or revolve in the mind. [OvEr- 6.] 

1423 Jas. 1 Avagis Q. x, All myn auenture I gan oure- 
hayle.  /d/¢. clviu, Straucht furth the range | held a way, 
oure-hailing in my mynd From quhens | come. 

4. Yoovertake. Cf. OVERHAUL v3. [OvER- 14.] 

1536 BeLLeENDEN Cron. Scot. Proheme Cosmogr. 318 For he 
that nold aganis his lustis striue.. Eildis richt fast, and deth 
him sone ouir hailis. 

5. To pass over, disregard, overlook. [OVER- 5.] 

1571 Satir. Poems Reforit. xxvi. 65 And gif se dreid yat 
sum will aithis ouirhaill, And will not keip nor 3it obserue 
thair bands. c1600 Montcomente Cherrie & Slae 848 Thair 
be maesences than the sicht ; Quhilk 3e owre-hale for haste. 

6. To harry, harass, molest, oppress. See HALE 
v.lab. [OVver- 9.] 

@1875 Diurn. Occurr. (1833) 217 Albeit the said quene of 
Ingland wald owirhaill for ane tyme ane pairt of this 
cuntrie. @1§78 Lixpesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. xxi. ii. 
(S.'T. S.) 1. 284 The realme was ewill gydit and ower haillit 
(4S. /. ovirharllit] be my lord of Angus and his men. 1611 
Serep //ist. Gt. Brit. 1x. iii. § 20. 444 So that his ouer-haled 
subjects fled daily out of the Realme. 

7. To ovcrpower, overmaster. [OVER- 21.] 

181 Ricn Farewell (Shaks. Soc.) 3 hough harebrained 
youth overhaled me for atyme. /ézd, 203 That our fathers 
--Should bee so overhaled with the furie of their fonde and 
unbrideled affections. 1596 Harincton Ulysses upon Ajax 
(1814) 54 Either passion devoureth him, ambition overhaleth 
him. 161z Drayton Poly-olb. tii. 40 Hounds..That cold 
doth sildome fret, nor heat doth ouerhuile. 

8. Nau, = OVERUACL 2, 1, 

1692 Capt. Smith's Seaman's Gram, xvi. 78 Ta over tlale, 
is when a Rope is haled too stiff, to hale it the contrary 
way, thereby to make it more slack. 

9. Vaul., etc. ‘To examine thoroughly: = Over- 
HASMUL @ 2. 

1748 Anson's Voy. 1. v. 42 Our next employment was.. 
overhaling our rigging. /4/d. u. ii. 134 Our best hands were 
sent..to overhale and fixher rigging. 1806-7 J. Beresrorp 
Miseries Hum, Life xiv. Introd., | want as..much of your 
earas you please, while | overhale my tablets of Misery here. 

Hence + O'verhale sd. Obds, = OVERHAUL 5d. 

1748 Anson's Voy. u. ii. 133 We deferred the general over- 
hale, in hopes of the daily arrival of the Gloucester. 


Over-half, upper half: see OVER- 1 d. 


+ O-ver-ha:nd, over hand, sJ. Ods. [Pro- 
perly two words, Over a. and IIanp sd. Cf. 
MING, sber-, oberhant, Ger. ober-, tiberhand.] The 
‘upperhand’; mastery, victory, superiority. (Usually 
obj. to get, have, or the like.) 

€1200 ORMIN 5438 To winnenn oferrhannd off uss. ¢ 1205 
Lay. 2482 Guendoleine hafde pa vfere hond [c 1275 ouere 
hond]. @ 1300 Cursor J/. 2508 (Cott.) Fra pai had geten pe 
ouer hand (Gort. ouerhand), ¢1470 Harpinc Chron. cxvn. 
iv, yther of them tryste the ouerhande to gette. 1524 
Wotsey Let. to Pace in Strype Eccl. Mem. 1. App. xii. 25 
If he may have an overhande in Italy. 1535 CoverDALE 
ffos. iv. 2 Theft and aduoutry haue gotten the onerhande. 
160z Warner Alb, LEng., A pit. 368 (They) had sundrie 
ouerhands of the Northumbrian Danes. 1828 Craven Gloss. 
(ed. 2)s. v., ‘To have the over-hand ’, to obtain the mastery. 

Overhand, adv. and a. [f. Over prep. and 
adv, + Haxp sé. 

A. adv, (overhand). +1, Over, upside down. 

1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 171 A man that aspired to 
be King, and would subvert and turn all overhand. 

+2. Out of hand, aside. Ods. 

3816 J. Witson City of Plague u. ili. 146 The poor Or 
niggardly, 7 put them overhand In asomewhat careless way. 

3. With the hand over or above the object which 
it grasps; with the knuckles upwards in holding 
or throwing something; in Cricket and Baseball 
(with reference to bowling or pitching), with the 
hand raised above the shoulder: see B. 2. 

1861 Dickens Gt. Expect. xxii. The spoon isnot generally 
used over-hand, but under 1865 — A/ut. Fr. 1. vi, He now 
clutched his knife overhand and struck downward with it. 


an accre- 


| 


OVER-HAPPY. 


4. Mining. From below upwards (in reference 
to the working or ‘stoping’ of a vein). 

5. Needlework. In to sew overhand =OVERSEW. 

B. adj. (overhand). +1. Characterized by 
bringing the hand from above downwards. Odés. 

1656 Eart Moxm, tr. Boccadini’s Advts. fr. Parnass. 1. 
xxxvii, Men. .of generous hearts, dit usually write injuries re- 
ceived from mean men, in Sand; but over-hand blows given 
by men of power, in Characters never to be blotted out. 

2. Cricket and Baseball. Of bowling or pitching : 
Done with the hand raised above the shoulder: see 
Bow. v.! 4. 

1870 Braine Enceycl. Rur. Sports i. 1. § 454 The overhand 
bowling would appear likely to admit of dangerous abuse. 
1901 A, Lanc in Slackw. Mag. Oct. 490/2 England added 
the third stump, the straight bat, overhand bowling and 
other essentials. ; ; 

3. Jining. Of the working ofa vein: Performed 
from below upwards. 

4. Overhand knot: a simple knot made by pass- 
ing the end of a rope, string, etc., over the standing 
part and through the loop or bight so formed. 

1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxxv. 134 Riggers’ seizings 
and overhand knots in place of nice seamanlike work. 1841 
— Seaman's Man. (1863) 36 An Overhand Knot. Pass the 
end of a rope over the standing part, and through the bight. 

Overhand, v. Needlework. arch. [f. phr. fo 
sew overhand (prec. A. 5).] To oversew, sew over 
and over. 

1871 Burrovcus Wake-Robin, Birds’ Nests (1884) 163 The 
mouth [of the Baltimore oriole’s nest] is hemmed or over- 
handed with horse-hair. 1897 Mary Steicut in Chicago 
Advance 8 Apr. 452/2 All little maids in our grandmother's 
day ..(learned] the art of hemming and ‘ overhanding’, 
stitching and felling. 

O-ver-ha-nded, a. [OveR- 28d, Over adv. 1.] 

1. Supplied with too many ‘ hands’ or workers. 

1765 Musewmn Rusticum 1V.i. 5 Those children. .are now 
set ont to trades..by which means most trades are over- 
handed. 1886 Pad! Alatl G. 27 Aug. 11/2 ‘The trade is 
over-handed ‘, the men cry. : 

2. (o-ver-ha nded). \Withthe hand over the object 
grasped ; in quot. as adv. = OVERHAND adv, 3. 

1840 Braine Encycl. Kur. Sports § 454 Rowled by an 
over-handed twist. 1852 Dickens Bleak [/o. xxvi, The 

erson .. tosses the money into the air, catches it over- 
vanded, and retires. 

Over-handicapped, -handled : see OvER-. 

O-verha:ng,sé. [f.next. Cf MHG. wberhanc.] 
The fact of overhanging, or the extent to which 
something overhangs; a projection, a jutting ont ; 
also concr. an overhanging or projecting part. 
Chiefly Naz. the projection of the upper parts of 
a ship, fore and aft, beyond the water line. 

1864 Daily Tel. 19 Nov., There was just time for the 
lieutenant to lower the torpedo from its spar and pull the 
trigger, exploding it right beneath the over-hang of the Albe- 
marle. 1883 Standard 3 Aug. 5/6 The amphibious reptiles 
are prevented from escaping by the overhang of the rim of 
the basin. 1892 /*fe/d 19 Nov. 793/1 She [a yacht] has a con- 
siderable overhang of bow. Such overhang..is only of 
advantage in rough water sailing. 

Overhang (dvarhx'y), v. 
overhung. [Over- 1, 3, 8. 
hangen, Ger. tiberhangen.] 

l. ¢rans. To hang over (something); to be 
suspended above; to project or jut out above. 
(Also said hyperbolically of a steep slope or hill, 
étc., in relation to what is at the foot of it.) 

1sgg SHaks. //ex, V, mt. i. 13 As fearefully, as doth a 
galled Rocke O're-hang and iutty his confounded Base. 
1628 Sin W. Mure Doomesday 426 Caught vp, when on 
immortall wings, ‘lo aire this stage which ouerhings. 1725 
Pore Odyss. xiv. 4 With cliffs and lena see over-hung. 
1805 Worosw. Waggoner 1. 165 Sky, hill, and dale, one 
dismal room..overhung with gloom. 1875 Jowetr +iato 
(ed, 2) 111. 327 Ascend the hill which overhangs the city. 

b. fig. To be as if about to fall upon; to 
impend over; to threaten. 

1653 N/ssena 96 What mischiefe might overhang him and 
Nissena. 1890 Sfectatur 17 May, As if life were always 
overhung by a possibility almost as depressing as a known 
liability to madness. . 

2. intr. To hang over; to project bcyond the 
base ; to jut out above. 

1667 Mitton /. Z. iv. 547 The rest was craggie cliff, that 
overhung Still as it rose, impossible to climbe. 1703 T. N. 
City & C. Purchaser 29 When it leans towards you, they 
say it over-hangs. 1887 Hissey Holiday on Road 174 The 
sea keeps eating the cliffs away here. Do you notice yonder 
how they overhang ? , : 

3. ¢rans, To cover or adorn with hangings. 

183: Cartytr Sart. Res. 1. iv, Neither is any Drawing- 
room a Temple, were it never so begilt and overhung, 

4. To support from above; see OVERHUNG 3. 

Hence Overha‘nging wvé/.sé., the action of the 
verb, also concr. something that overhangs ; ff/. a, 
that overhangs. 

1548-67 Tuomas /tul. Dict., Pendice, the ouerhangynge 
or holowe of arocke. 160z Suaks. //am. 1. ll. 312 Look 
you, this braue ore-hanging, this Maiesticall Roofe, fretted 
with golden fire. 1778 [W. MarsHatt] A/inutes Agric. 
13 Oct. 1776, He trimimed-back the over-+hangings of the 
outside furrow of a field of wheat. 1860 Tynpatt. Glac. \. 
ix. 63, 1 descended, and found my friend heneath an over- 
hanging rock. 

O-ver-ha'ppy, 2. [OveR- 25, 28.] Happy 
beyond measure; too happy. 


Pa, t. and pple. 
Cf. Du. over- 
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OVER-HARD. 


1577 St. Aug. Manual(Longman) 24 But overhappy shuld 
I be, might I once atteine to sing a song myself. 1602 
Suaxs, A/am, u. ii. 232 Happy, in that we are not ouer- 
happy. 1742 RicnArpson /amela U1. 119 What Pleasure 
can those over-happy People taste, who never knew that of 
Hunger or Thirst? [1804 see OvER aaz. 11.) 

Over-harassed, etc. : see OVER- 27 b. 

O-ver-ha‘rd, @. and adv. [Over- 28, 30.] 

A. adj. Too hard; excessively hard. 

1538 Starkey Exeland u. iii. 197 How be hyt, thys 
semyth ouer-hard to punnysch the chyld for the fatherys 
offence. 1587 Gotpixc De Afornay Ep. Ded. x A right 
great enterprise, and (in the judgement of most men) over- 
hard. 1851 Trencu Sted. Words v. 149 Ben Jonson is 
overhard on ‘neologists’. 31854 Waittier WVorces 25 ‘Thy 
task may well seem over-hard, 

B. adv. Too hard. 

1677 Gitpin Desmonol. (1867) 46 He will not urge it over- 
hard. 1826 Scorr Woodst. xxii, That the party had been 
over-hard travelled. 

So O ver-ha'rdenv,; O-ver-ha‘rdly adv. ; O'ver- 
ha‘rdness. 

(a x568 Ascnam Scholem, 1. (Arb.) 39 Not stamering, or 
ouer hardlie drawing forth wordes.] 1582 T, Watson Centurie 
of Lone xxxvi. heading, He blameth her ouerhardnes of 
heart, and the froward constellation of his owne natiuitie. 
1610 HoLtanp Camden's Brit. (1637) 6 Not onely too farre 
fetched, but also over-hardly streined. a1691 Boye (J.), 
It was brittle like over-hardened steel. 

O-ver-ha'rdy, z. [Over- 28.] Too hardy; 
overbold. So O-ver-ha‘rdiness. 

[¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 23 Bot Alfride his broper 
jede to pe bataile, He was ouer hardy, pe Danes he gan 
assaile. 1393 Lancv. P. P2, C. 1v. 300 Ich halde hym ouer 
hardy ober elles nouht trewe.] 1589 Have Tri. Love §& 
Fortune u. in Hazl. Dodsley V1. 162 Hid under cloak of 
over-hardy love. a@axzs9z GREENE Seltmiuts 823 To resist 
them, were over-hardiness. 1623 Mitton Ps. cxxxvi. 70 And 
large-lim’d Og he did subdue, With all his over hardy crew. 

t+Overha-rl,v. Sc. Obs. [f, OVER-9 + HaRv.1] 

1. ¢vans. To harass; to oppress; to handle roughly. 

1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. 11. 20 Tane wes the toun 
that tyme and all ouirharld. 1570 Satir. Poems Reform. 
xili. 27 Sum time be tratouris ar Innocentis ouerharld, @1578 
[see OverHALe 6]. 158x Sir J. Metvit Diary (1829) 88 
Thair bread winner, thair honour, thair estimation, all was 
gean, giff Aristotle sould be sa owirharled in the heiring of 
thair schollars. 

2. ‘To handle, treat of, relate’ (Jam.). 

a1s00 Colkelbie Sow 1. 429 (Bannatyne MS.) Thay war in 
the est warld, As is heir breuely ourharld. 

+Overharry, v. Oés. [OvER- 9, 25.] 

1. zntr. or absol. To pass over with devastation, 

1600 R. C. Fuonée’s Hist, Hungary 22 Though the 
enemies should ouerharrie from Mohacz vnto Poson. 

2. ¢rans. To harry or worry beyond measure. 

1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1895) 11. 74 His army was con- 
tinually turmoyled and overharried. 1665 J. Wess Stone- 
Heng (1725) 167 The English over-harried with the former 
long Troubles..submitted willingly to his Power. 

O:ver-ha'rsh, a. [Over- 28.] Too harsh. 
So O-ver-ha‘rshly adv. ; O'ver-ha'rshness. 

@ 1639 WHATELEY Prototypes 1. xi. (1640) 144 Good people 
are apt to be overharsh to them that wrong them. /dcd. xx. 
203 Overharshnesse towards others for faults which we finde 
in them. 1668 H. More Div. Dial. uw. xvi. (1713) 136 
That they be not over-harshly censorious. 1867 'RoLLoPE 
Claverings xxxv, He took..a delight in being thus over- 
harsh in his harshness to her. 

O-ver-ha:ste, sd. [Over- 29b.] Too great 
haste, excessive haste. 

¢ 1374 CHAUCER 7 yoy/us 1. 972 But if drerines Or over- 
hast our bothe labour shend. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 525 We 
would not have [readers]..account it strange or thinke that 
it is an over-haste. 1860 TyNDALL G/ac. 1. x11. 89, I escaped 
with a wounded hand, caused by over-haste. 

So O:ver-ha‘ste v.; O:ver-ha‘sten v. 

1390 Gower Conf. 1. 335 Yit sit it wel that thou eschuie 
Thatthouthe Court noghtoverhaste. 1608 TorsELL Serpents 
To Rdr., If I had not been overhastened in the businesse. 
1896 Daily News x0 Jan. 5/7 Not to overhasten matters. 

O-ver-ha'sty, 2. [Over- 28.] Too hasty; 
rash, precipitate. 

[e1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh.111 Be noght ouer 
hasty yn pi werkys.] 157x GotpiInc Calvin on Ps. xxxvii. 28 
Least any man should bee overhastie and swift in judgment. 
1602 Suaks. //awz. il. ii. 57 Our o’re-hasty Marriage. 1615 
Crooke Body of Man 254 The safest way is not to he ouer- 
hasty to burie women..for some haue beene knowne so long 
after their supposed deathstoreuiue. 1864 Bowen Lagic ix. 
288 The Fallacy of over-hasty generalization is very frequent. 

So O-ver-ha‘stily a/v.; O-ver-ha‘stiness. 

c1440 Facob’s Well 144 Whan pou etyst ouer-hastely, as 
it were an hownd, 1571 Gotpinc Calvin on Ps. lv. 23 Vhe 
vyce of over-hastynesse cannot otherwyse bee corrected. 
1577-87 HotinsHED Chron., Hist. Eng. viu. xi. heading, 
Manie of the Normans pursuing the Englishe ouerhastilie 
procure their owne death, 1844 STANLEY Aznold (1858) I. 
iii. 147 ‘he defect of occasional over-hastiness. 1862 ANSTED 
Channel Isl, 522 When he over-hastily condemns it. 

Over-haught, -haughty: see Over- 28. 

Overhaul (d:varho:1), v. [Over- 5, 14.] 

1. Naut, trans. To slacken (a rope) by pulling 
in the opposite direction to that in which it is 
drawn in hoisting; to release and separate the 


blocks of (a tackle) in this way. 

1626 Capt. Smityw Acctd. Vung. Seamen 28 Hawle off your 
ley sheats, overhawle the ley bowlin, ease your mayne brases. 
1793 SMEATON Edystone L.§ 158 Having so many times to 
stop, overhawl, and flit,..the work could not go on very 
speedily. 1867 Smytu Sazlor's Word-bk. s, y., A tackle 
when released is overhauled. To get a fresh purchase, 
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ropes are overhauled. To reach an object, or take off strain, 
weather-braces are overhauled. 1882 Nares Seamanship 
(ed. 6) 61 Overhaul the bights down. 

2. Naut. and general, To pull asunder for the 
purpose of examining in detail; to investigate or 
examine thoroughly (e.g. with a view to repairs, 
etc.). Cf. Haun v. 1b. 

1705 J. Locan in Pa. Hist. Soc. Alem. X. 63 To appoint 
any person to overhaul these papers and accounts. 1743 
Bu.kerey & Cummins Voy. S. Seas 4 TVhe People were 
generally employ’d in over-hauling the Rigging. /did. 89 
‘To-day I over-haul'd the Powder, and told the SLieutenant 
that I had twenty-three half Barrels in Store. 1800 JEFFER- 
son Iirit, (1859) IV. 324 We have..decided in Senate on 
the motion for overhauling the editor of the Aurora. 1830 
De Quincey in Blackw, Alag. XXVIII. 673 His own ex- 
pressions of ‘overhaul’, for zzvestigate, aud ‘attackable’, 
are in the lowest style of colloquial slang. 1884 Mrs. C. 
Praep Zéro xiii, The drains. .are being overhauled. 

3. Naut. (rarely ¢ransf.) To overtake, come up 
with ; to gain upon. See OVERHALE v. 4. 

1793 SMEATON /idystone L. § 266 ‘he tide had overhauled 
us, and driven us to the eastward of our proper mooring- 
place. 1836 Marrvat Avidsh. Easy xix, We shall fall in 
with plenty of boats and vessels if we coast it up to Palermo, 
and they may overhaul us. 1867 Smytu Sazlor’s Word-bk. 
s. v., A ship overhauls another in chase when she evidently 
gains upon her. 1886 Pal/ Alall G. 27 Sept. 10/2 The empty 
Carriages were.. overhauled by a down fast goods train, 
which ran with great violence into the excursion train. 

Ilence Overhau‘ler ; Overhauling vd/, sé. 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Alarine (1789), Overhauling. 1809 
Mackin Gil Blas vu. xv.(Rtldg.) p 11 The most aggravating 
circumstance..was the overhauling of his accounts. 1860 
Tomunson Useful Arts, Textile Fabr., Paper 12 The rags 
undergo another careful examination by women called over- 
lookers, or over-haulers. 1893 Chicago Advance 21 Dec., 
The wholesale overhauling and threatened turning upside 
down of existing tariff conditions, 

Overhaul (éu-varhdl), sé [f. prec.] The 
action, or an act, of overhauling; a thorough 
examination or scrutiny, esp. with a view to repairs. 

1826 Cart. B. Hatt Voy. Loo-Choo I. i. 28 In the course 
of this overhaul, to which I most willingly submitted, they 
lighted on a pocket compass. 1891 Labour Commission 
Gloss., Overhaui, the survey made by the Board of Trade 
inspector or other Government Official when a ship is about 
to undergo repairs. 

+O-ver-ha‘ving, f/.a. Obs. [f. OVER- 28 + 
HavineG ffi. a.] Jlaving or inclined to have too 
much ; greedy, avaricious. 

a@x600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. vu. xxiii. § 5 No cause there 
was, why that which the clergy had should in any man’s 
eye seem too much, unless God himself were thought to be 
of an over-having disposition. 

Overhead (see below), adv., sb., a. Forms: 
see Over and Tikap. [The phrase over head 
written as one word: see OVER- 31, 32, 33.] 

A. adv, (ouvarhe'd). 

1. Above one’s head; on high, aloft; up in the 
air or sky, esp. in or near the zenith; on the floor 
or story above. (See also HEAD sé. 37 a.) 

1532 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 109 Tymber 
owerhedde, as rafters and lathes, 1667 Mitton P. Z. 1. 784 
Over head the Moon Sits Arbitress, and neerer to the Earth 
Wheels her pale course. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Alarine (1789) 
Yyiv, It is..hung over-head in the..cabin. 1884 W. C. 
Smitu Kildrostan u, i. 49 Like the merle That sees a gled 
o’erhead. ; 

b. So that the water or other surrounding sub- 
stance is over one’s head; so as to be completely 
submerged or immersed; also jig. (See OVER 
prep. 3; Heap sb. 37 b, 39 b.) 

1653 [see Heap sé. 37b]. 1706 Ref. upon Ridicule 110 
Her Husband was over-head in Debt. 1782 PriesTLey 
Corrupt. Chr. 11. vu. 69 [They thought] it indecent to plunge 
persons over-head in water. 1816 J. Wilson City of Plague 
u. v. 20 This standing overhead within a grave Hath made 
me colder than an icicle. 

+2. In each case, one with another, together. 
Obs. (Cf. Ger. wberhaupt.) esp. b. Taken together, 
or one with another ; reckoned per head. Sc. 

¢ 1000 JELFric //om. 1. 30 Pat alc man ofer heafod sceolde 
cennan his gebyrde. c¢1g00 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxv. 119 
Sum tyme it fallez,..pat be..childer wendez togyder in a 
company, and paire men menged owerheued [47S. Cott. 
Titus her folk ben all medled in fere]. 1504-6 La. Treas. 
acc. Scot. I11. 89, xxvj elne carsay blew, rede, quhit and 
sallow; ..ilk elne iiijs. viijz our hede. 1547 in W. Hunter 
Biggar & Ho. Fleming xxiv. (1862) 312, xxxij score viij 
sheep, price of the piece overheid. 1799 J. Robertson 
Agric. Perth 5x16 The rent, over-head..was under 1s. 6d. 
per acre. 1824 Scotr St. Ronan's i, Just a Scots pint 
overhead.,and no man ever saw them the waur o't. 

+3. Headlong, precipitately. Oés. 

@1878 Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chroz. Scot. (S. T. S.) I. 77 
Quhat mischeif befallis them that runes owerheid to ony 
porpois witht out regaird or foirsight to god or man. 


+B. sé. Old term of Fence: app. A blow over 
the head. Ods. 

13.. A. Adis. (Laud MS.) 7385 Wel hij fiztten on pe pleyn 
Wibp tresgat, wip reremeyn Wip ouerheued & wip stook 
Aiper on opere pe swerd so shook. 

C. adj. (owvarhed). 

1. Placed or situated overhead, or at some distance 
above the ground. (in mechanics also applied to 
driving mechanism placed above the object driven, 
or to a machine having such mechanism.) 

1874 Trans. Amer. Inst. Mining Eng. 11. 68 The bell and 
hopper are suspended from an overhead railroad track. 1875 


OVERHEAT. 


Knicut Dict. Mech., Overhead.gear, dtiving-gear above 
the object driven...Overhead Steam-engine, an engine in 
which the cylinder is above the crank, the thrust iotion 
being downward. 1884 Law Zimes Rep. LI. x160/2 A 
telephone conipany were the owners of certain overhead 
wires. 1895 /unk's Stand. Dict., Overhead check, same as 
Overcheck. 1898 Westin. Gaz, 26 Feb. 6/3 Efforts are being 
made to introduce overhead wire electric tramways into 
London and the suburbs. 

2. Applicable to one with another; ‘all-round’; 
genera], average: see A. 2. 

1891 Law Times XCII. 188/2 To give a fair overhead 
sample of the wheat. 1892 Pad/ Mal/G. 3 Aug. 3/3 An over- 
head charge of so much per ton [for parcels] leaving Eustou. 

Over-heady: see Over- 238. 

+ Overhea‘l,v. Ods. [f. Over- 8+ HeEatv.!] 
trans. To heal (a wound or sore) over the surface. 
Hence + Overhealer Ods., one who or that which 
heals superficially. 

1550 Dk. Somerset in Coverdale's Spir. Perle Pref. (1588) 
Ajivb, All Medicines of the soule..not hauing that clenser 
with them, be but overhealers. 1560 A. L. tr. Calvin's Foure 
Serm. Songe Ezech. Epist., Which so overheale the wound 
that it festreth and breaketh out afresh. 1601 HoLtaxp 
Pliny 11. 265 When any wound or sore is ouer healed. 

Overheap (éuvarh7p), v. [Over- 25,8. Cf. 
Ger, wberhdufen.] 

1. trans. To heap up or accumulate to excess. 

cqsotr. De Luitatione 1. xxxv. 103 To restore all pinges, 
not only holy, but also abundantly & ouerhepid. 1830 Pusey 
Hist. Enguiry ww. 433 Its dicta classica (overheaped as they 
are) were published by Reineccius. 

2. To overlay with a heap or large quantity; to 
load, charge, or fill to excess by or as by heaping. 

1549 CovERDALE, etc. Erasm. Par. Titus 3 Y° knowledge 
of trueth which among yt Ethnikes was ouer heaped with 
the inuencions of mans wysedom. 1610 HoLtanp Camden's 
Brit. 1. 522 OQuer-heaped with honourable benefits. 1832 
CarRLYLE Sart. 1. viii, Overheaped with shreds and tatters. 

Overhear (Gvarhies), v. (OE. oferhigran: 
see OVER- ? 5, 16, 15, 20.] 

In OE. oferhtgran appears as (1)=hear (simply), (2)=not 
listen, disregard, disobey; the latter sense is found also 
with MHG. dberheren and MDu. overhéren; Kilian has 
‘ ouer-hooren audire * (hear), mod.Du. overhooren hear, hear 
one his lessons, mod.G. zberkéren miss hearing, fail to 
hear or catch; also, hear (a lesson) through. Mod.Eng. over 
hear was app. a new combination in 16th c., meaning perhaps 
‘hear over or Jeyond the intended reach of the voice ; or, 7 
excess of the usual degree’; see quot. 1579-80 in sense 3.] 

+1. ¢rans. Not to hearken to; to disregard, dis- 
obey. (OE.) 

c893 K. AELFRED Orvos. 11. x. § 3 Swa he zr..para goda 
biscepum oferhirde. /é/d. 1v. xii. § 2 Hie..purh his lare 
oferhierdon bam godum. 

+2. To hear; to hear through. Oés. 

¢893 K. AELFRED Oreos. 1. xii. § 4 And eac pet se zpeling 
zgder hefde, ge his plegan ge his gewill, bonne he para 
manna tintrego oferhierde. @ 1300 Cursor M, 11332 (Cott.) 
For gladnes he gaf acri pat all ouerherd pat stode him bi 
[Gétt. ouer herde; 7r., Z., herde]. c1325 Childhood of 
Yesus 443 His Maister schal heo Zacharie, pat him schal 
techen of clergie; Al ore lawe he hauez ouer herd, Of him 
he may beo wel i lered. c1400 Destr. voy 11004 Panta- 
silia the pride of Pirrus ouer-herd. 


3. To hear (speech or utterance) that is not 
intended to reach one’s ears; to hear (a speaker) 


without his intention or knowledge. 

1549 Latimer 4th Serm. bef. Edw. VI. (Arb.) 117 He (Ld. 
Seymour before his execution] turnes me to the leue- 
tenauntes seruaunte, and sayeth ‘ Byd my seruaunte spede 
the thynge that he wottes of’. Wel, the worde was ouer 
heard. 1579-80 Nort Plutarch (1676) 658 Cato over-heard 
them, for indeed his hearing was very quick. 1588 SHaks. 
Z.L.2£... iii. 130, 1 should blush..o be ore-heard. 1660 
F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc’s Trav. 312, | fell into lamentations, 
till my Brother-in-law over-heard me, 1712 STEELE Sfeci. 
No. 422 2 2 He whispered a Friend the other Day, so as to 
be overheard bya young Officer. 1858 Froupe 7st. Eng. 
III. xv. 310 The English government had agents in Rome 
whose business was to overhear conyersations. 

4. nonce-use. To hear told over, or over again. 

1588 Suaxs. Z. Z. LZ. v. ii. 95, I stole into a neighbour 
thicket by, And ouer-heard, what you shall ouer-heare. 

Hence Overheard ///. a., Overhea ‘ring v0/, 56. ; 
also Overhea‘rer, one who overhears. 

1652 Lovepay tr. Calprenede’s Cassandra 11. 88 To avoid 
overhearers in a matter of that secrecy. 1832 Miss Mitrorp 
Vitlage Ser. Y. (1863) 503 This is the third time..that I have 
appeared in the very equivocal character of an over-hearer. 
1883 Daily News 25 Sept. 2/2 The overhearing [in telephones] 
..is due to the fact that the electric current passing over one 
wire induces a similar current in its neighhour in a reverse 
direction. 

Overheat (duvarh?t), sé. [OveR- 29.} Too 
great heat, excessive heat ; overheated condition. 

1599 T. M[ouret] Si/kwormes 59 Colde sometimes kills 
them, sometimes ouer-heate. 1626 [see Over-cotp sd.], 1885 
Pall Mall G.11 Mar. 9/1 The cause of the fire is attributed 
to ‘overheat of gas stove’. 

b. fig. Excessive ardour, fervour, vehemence, 
etc. (cf. HEAT sd. 11). 

c1640 J. Smytu Lives Berkeleys (1883) I. 379 The over- 
heat and boldnes of whose ill-guided manhood. 1756 Mrs. 
F. Brooxe Old Maid No. 10. 72 An over-heat of temper. 
1870 J. H. Frisweti Mod. Alen oy Lett. iv. 85 This author 
has an overheat and vigorous fertility in his invention. 

Overheat (su:varh7t), v. [OveR- 27; cf. Ger. 
uiberheizen.| trans. To heat too much, heat to 
excess, make too hot. ; 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vn. Ixiy. (1495) 281 The 
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OVERHEATED. 


leprouse pacyent shall beware of meetes..that ouerheetyth 
the blood. 1580 Sipney Ps. xxi. ix, Whose hart,. .like wax 
oreheated, Dotb melt away. 1657 North's Plutarch, Add. 
Lives (1676) 76 Fearing lest he should endanger his life by 
overheating himself. 1785 Mrs. Asttey Let. in Mrs. Delany's 
Corr. Ser. 1. I11, 408 You will be discreet, and not over- 
heat yourselfin dancing. 1866 Mrs. Cartyre Lett. [1]. 333 
Furnaces overheated in casting Landseer’s ‘great lion '. 
b. fig. Toexcite to excessive warmth of feeling, etc. 

a 1667 Cowtey Ode Lil. Broghill’s Verses v, When it were 
dangerous for me To be o’er-heat with praise! 1682 N. O. 
hotleau's Lutrin \. 133 So storm'd the Prelate, with his 
Dream o're-heated. 

Hence Overhea‘ted f//.a.; Overhea‘ting v4/. 56. 

161z Woopatt Sure. J/ate Wks. (1653) 188 An overheating 
or boyling in the blood by reason of the hot humors. 1660 
Inceto Bentiv. & Ur. i. (1682) 115 To give tbe over-heated 
Earth leave to cool it self. 1872 Lippon Elem. Relig. v. 
183 Like children, with overheated imaginations. 1875 
Ksicnt Dict. Mech., Overheating pipe, a pipe through 
which steam is caused to pass in order to be superheated. 


Overheave (éuvarhiv), vw. (OE. had oferhebban 
(only in sense‘to pass over’); cf. OHG. wbarhepfan, 
-heven to pass over, leave out, retl. to exalt onc- 
self, Goth, (refl.) ufarhafjan to exalt oneself; f. 
Over-?5 + HeavEv. ‘The mod. sense 4 (OvER- 
21) has no connexion with the earlier senses. ] 

+1. ¢rans. To pass over, neglect, omit. Ods. 

¢893 K. JELFreD Oros. 1, vill. § 4 Ic wat gZeare, past ic his 
sceal her felaoferhebhan (preterire]. Tae Laws of Edward 
c. 8 (11) (Schmid) Gif hit hwa oferhebbe, bete swa we zr 
cwedon. 13.. body & Soul 61 in Vap's Poems (Camden) 
341 The pore eoden al besyde For ever hem thou over-haf. 
¢ 1330 R. Brunner Chron. (1810) 245 Rightfulle dome he gaf 
on foles for ber misdede, No man be ouerhaf, bot alle borgh 
lawe 3ede. /did. 296 Oure Kyng Sir Edward ouer litille he 
gaf, Tille his barons was hard, ouerhipped bam ouerhaf. 

+2. (?) To overcome, conquer. Os. 

1303 R. Brunne //andl. Synune 6911 A sykenes hym ouer 
hat ¢ 1330 — Chron. Wace (Rolls) 13754 So harde strokes 
be Bretons gaf, pe Romayns route al ouer-haf. 

+3. To lift or raise above something else; to 
exalt. Obs. [Over 1 (d..] 

a1300 £. £, Psalter \xxi{i]. 16 Over-hoven sal be Over Y ban 
his fruyte. ; ’ : 

4. reft. To overstrain oneself in heaving or lifting. 

1808 Sed. Frnf. X1X. 502 A Hernia..whicb was..increased 
. by overheaving himself, in carrying water. 

O-ver-hea‘vy, 2. [OveER- 28.] Too heavy; 
of excessive weizht. So O ver-hea-viness. 

{r508 Dunpar Yua Mariit W. 165 [It] wes berdin our 
hevy. 1533 More Dedbelt, Salem Wks. 993 If they be not 
ouer heauy they may beare theim home, and those that be 
to heauy..tye ropes to theyr tailes and draw them home.] 
1611 Sreev “ist. Gt. Brit. vir. xxv. § 1. 308 King Ethelred 
..Set his seeming ouer-heauy Crowne vpon his Nephew 
Kenreds head. 1622 Matynes dnc. Law-Jlerch. 417 The 
reformation of the ouerheauinesse of our pound weight ‘Troy 
in the Tower. 1657 [see OverR- oT} 

Overheghere, -hezere: sce OVER-HIGH. 

O-ver-height, sé. rare. [Ovenr- 29.]  Ex- 
cessive height. Also tOver-hei‘ght wv. Ods. 
(OveR- 22 b], ¢vazs. to surpass in height, Ay. to 
excel; O:ver-hei-ghten v. [Over- 22, 27], + a. 
= prec. (065.); b. to heighten too much. 

161 Sreep ist. Gt. Brit, vu. xi, (1623) 263 The greatnesse 
of his Port, that much in her eyes ouer-heighted her 
husbands. ¢16z1 CuHapman /fiad ut. 411 So Agamemnon 
Jove that day made overheighten clear That heaven-bright 
army. 1664 Power £.rp. Philos, 1.63 Subterraneous Damps 
do sometimes..grow to that over-height of fermentation, 
that they fire of themselves. A/od. Such expressions do not 
merely heighten the effect, they over-heighten it. 

Over-heinous: see OvER- 28. 


+ Overhe'ld, v. [f. Over- 3, 6+ Hietp v.] 
1. intr. To bend, slope, incline, or fall over. 

a1400-50 Alexander 726 Full hize pingis ouer-heldis to 
held oper-quile [Dudé A/S. The hyest thyng rabest heldes 
ober while]. 

2. trans. To pour over or across. 

1382 Wycur Yer. xlviii. 11 He restede in drestis, ne is 
ouerheld [1388 sched out] fro vessel tn to vessel. 

Overheld, pa.t. and pple. of OvERHoLp. 

+ Overhe'le, v. Obs. Also Sc. -heild. [OF. 
oferhelian to cover over, conceal, f. ofer-, OvER- 
$+ HELE v., Merb v.] ¢rans. To cover over. 
Hence + Overhe:ling v/. sé. 

@1050 Liber Scintill xliii. (1889) 144 Reaf..na to fazer- 
Mysse ac for nedbchefe oferhelincge. c12z00 Trin. Coll. 
4fom, 73 Min shamfastnesse .. ouer-heled min bend ofte, 
¢1470 Henrvson Alor. Fad. ut. (Cock & Fox) xxviii, Ane 
fabill, ..ouerheillit with typis figurall. 1513 Doucias “Zucis 
I. lv. 17 Ane wode abuife ourheildis with his rank bewis. 

Overhelm, -helped, etc.: see OvER-. 

t Overhe:nt, v. Obs. [f. Over- 14+ Hest v,] 
trans. To lay hold npon; to overtake. 

€1330 R. Brunner Chron. Wace (Rolls) 9115 (Petyt MS.) 
When al were slayn bey niot ouerhent, To Wynchestre sire 
Vter went. 1590 Spenser ¥. Q. 1. x. 18 But she so fast 
pursewd, that him she tooke..Als his faire Leman flying 
through a brooke She overhent. 1596 /bid. v. x. 36 The 
hindmost in the gatehe overhent. 1714 Orig. Canto Spencer 
xxv, When Pheebus..clears the Sky with Vapours overhent. 

+ Overhe:r, -herre. Oés. [f. Over- 2b+ 
Her s6., lord.) Superior lord, overlord. 

1230 Jali Meid. 29 Hare ouerherren witid ham. 

Overhie (dvarhai),v. ?0ds. [f. OvER- 22 (14), 
4 + Hiev. tohaste. (OE. had oferhigian in sense 
‘ overreach ’.)} 
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1. ¢rans. To overtake by hastening after. Sc. 

1375 Barsour Sruce ut. 737 Bot the kingis folk that..war 
Deliuer off fuie, thaim gan our-hy, ¢x1420 Avow. Arthur 
xix, He prekut oute prestely, And aure-hiet him radly. 
1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) 1. 145 Quhome tha ouir- 
hyit into ony place, Tha dang thame doun as dourlie as 
tha docht. 1634-5 Mary Spencer Evidence in Cal. State 
Papers, She would run along after it to overtake it, and did 
overye it sometimes. 1652 Urquxart Jewel Whs. (1834) 
182 Which of us should overhye the other in celerity. 1749 
Crooksuank //tsté. I. 395 (Jam.) At last one of the best 
mounted overhighed the postilion. 1834 Hocc in Fraser's 
Vag. 1X. 276 Angus..with his long strides began to overhie 
Campbell. 

b. To leave behind by hastening on. rave. 

@x62t Fretcwer Wild-goose Chase 1. i, Within this eight 
hours I took leave of him, And over-hied him, having some 
sligbt business That forced me out o' tb’ way. 

2. intr. To pass over swiftly (as time). rare. 

1582 STanvuurst /Eneis ui. 86 Nor yeet was mydnight 
overbyed, when that Palinurus, From bed nimblye fleeth, 

O:ver-hi-gh, 2. and adv. [OF oferhéah: sce 
OvER- 25, 25. Cf. MHG., Ger. sberhoch.] Ex- 
ceedingly high; too high (/r¢. and fg.). 

&. adj, 21000 Runic Poem 26(Gr.) Esc byp oferheah, eldum 
dyre. ¢x1200 ORMIN 12061, & tatt wass oferrheh & all Unnfazle 
modijnesse. 1508 Dunbar Flyting 188 And oft beswakkic 
with ane ourhie tyd. 1587 Gotpinc De Mornay xxxiv. 541 
To esteeme more the bookes that are darke by reason of 
their ouerhigh stile. 1642 Lp. Mountacu in Buccleuch 
WSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 300 Things may be carried 
with an over-high hand. 1897 Daily News 31 Dec. 8/3 
Before the sun was overhigh in the heavens. 

b. adv. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixxvi. § 5 Men ouer- 
high exalted either in honor, or in power. 1627 Drayton 
Miseries Q. Margt. 70 Their Ambition looking ouerhie. 

So + Overhigher (-hejzere’ a., used to render 
L. sufertor; Over-hi‘ghly adv. 

1382 Wycur %od xxxi. 21 What I sa3 me in the jate 
overhezere. 1614 Raceicu //ist. World 596 Neither of these 
two Authors is ouer-highly commended of trustinesse. 


+ Overhi-gh,v. 06s. (Over- 27, 25: ct. MHG. 
tiberhoehen.] trans. &. To lift or raise too high. 
b. To exalt supremely (tr. L. superexaltare Vulg.) 

1340 Hampote Prose Tr. (1866) 8 Pat sche be noghte 
fyghtly ouer-heghede in the ayre of wynde. ¢1380 Wycuir 
Sel. Wks. (11. 62 (Benedicite) Herie je and overe-hize 3e 
him in al tyme..bat ping overhizib anopir ping pat seip it 
Bassi? alle opere creaturis: and so overhizinge, propirly is 
ovynge proprid to God, /éid. 66, etc. 

Over-hill, 2. and adv. [Oven- 32, 31.] 

A, adj. (o-ver-hill), a. Situated or dwelling 
beyond a hill or hills. b. The route of which is 
across the hills, B. adv. (over-hi'll). Over the hill. 

1765 H. Timpertake J/em. Title-p., Mlustrated with an 
Accurate Map of their Over-hill Settlement. 1895 J. Winsor 
Afississ. Basin 183 To prepare the way for a revival of this 
over-hill trade. 1901 Dundee Advert.7 June 4 This ridge 
divides the underhill and the overhill men. Overhill, to the 
south, they raise corn and sheep; underhill, to tbe north, 
they are graziers and dairy folk. 

+ Overhill, v. Ods. [f. Over- 8 + Hitt v1] 
trans. To cover over, cover up; = OVEKHELE v. 

a 1300 £. E. Psalter xliii. 16 Schenschipe of mi face over- 
hild me ai. c1440 Anc. Cookery in Housch. Ord. (1790) 460 
Overhille the flesshe with the syrippe. 1553 Balk Gardiner's 
De vera Obed. Gvjb, He..thinketh he lyeth closely in 
couert, as though his sides were overhilled. 1608 LB. Josaee 
Masque Beauty, Thy haire, thy beard. .ore-hil'd with snow. 

t Overhi'p, v. Obs. [f. Over- 5 + Hip vl 
Cf. MHG. uberhupfen.] trans. To hop over; 
always fig. to pass over, pass by, omit, miss, ‘skip’. 

¢ 31330 R. Drusne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 64 For Maysster 
Wace be Latyn alle rymes, Pat Pers ouerhippis many tymes. 
c1440 Promp, Parv. 372/2 Ovyt hyppyn, or oner skyppyn, 
..omitto, 315x3 Douctas sEnets 1. Prol. 154 The thre first 
bukis he hes ourhippit quyte. 1600 HoLtanpo Livy y. xiv. 
189 Excellent men..whom to passe by and ouerhip, they 
thought the people would have bene ashamed. 16081. Hut- 
ton aud Pt. Def. Ministers’ Reas. Ref. Subscr.65 When 
they come to the genealogies in S. Matthew & S. Luke, over- 
hipp the places, pretending they are a ranck of hard words. 

b. adsol. or intr. 

¢1300 in Langtoft's Chron. in Pot, Songs (Camden) 303 For 
he haves overhippede, hise tipet is typpede, hise falter es 
tome. 1377 Lanct. P. PL Be xv. 379 Wher-fore 1 am 
afered of folke of holikirke, Lest Pei onerhuppen as other 
don in offices & in houres. 1483 Caxton Quatnuor Serm. 
(Roxb.) 21 ‘They must also in the quere red and synge wyth 
- deuocion of soule, not ouerhippyng ne momblyng. 

Overhip, adv.: see OVER- 31. 

O:ver-hi't,v. [Over- 27, 13.] rans. a. To 
‘hit’ or affect unduly (with adversity, etc.). b. 
To hit beyond the mark aimed at; to go beyond 
instead of exactly hitting. 

1816 Sporting Mag. X\.VIII. 173 The Captain., being 
over-hit with bets, rushed into the presence of his Creator, 
1868 BrowninG Agamemnon 796 How ought I revere thee, 
—nor yet overbitting Nor yet underbending the grace that 
is fituing? 

Overhohe, variant of OvERnow, Obs. 

+ Overho'ld,v. O¢s. rare. [OE. had oferheal- 


' dan to hold over, delay to do, neglect; but the 


| 


17th c, senses were new formations. ] 

1. ¢rans. To over-estimate ; to hold at too high 
arate. [OVER- 27.] 

1606 Suaxs. Tr. & Cr. ut. iii. 142 If he ouerhold his price 
so much, Weele none of him. 

2. Fohold back, withhold, restrain. (Cf. OFHOLD,) 

ag Sanperson Seri. I, 258 It was God that over-held 
hin froin doing it. 


| 


OVER-INDULGENT. 


Over-hollow to Over-honour: see OVER-. 

+ O-verhope, sé. Ols. [OveER-29.] Too great 
hope or confidence ; presumption. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 6289 (Petyt MS.) 
Bot his ouerbope [v.7. ouerwenyng] gan faille. a 1400 
Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. (1867) 10 Ne we sall noghte 
com so ferre in-to ouerbope for to trayste so mekill in Goddes 
gudnes pat we sall hope to haue pat blysse with-owttene 
gude dedys. c¢1440 Facod's iVell 85 Oon is presumpcyoun, 
pat is, ouyr-hope. 

+ Overho'pe, v. Obs. [Over- 25.] To hope 
exceedingly: rendering L. supersperare. 

a 1300 E. £, Psatter cxviii. 43 For in pidomes over-hoped 
Tai. 1382 Wvceur /did., For in thi domes I ouer hopide. 
a 1669 Trapp in Spurgeon 7 reas. Dav. Ps. cxix. 74 The 
Vulgate rendereth it spersperavi, 1 have over-hoped. 

Over-hopped: see OveER- 28 d. 

O-ver-ho't, zc. [Over- 25, 28.] Excessively 
hot; too hot. 

€1386 Cuaucer Can. Yeo, Prot. § T. 402 Another seyde 
the fir was ouer hoot [z. 7. ouerhoot} 1575 Turberv. Faudl- 
conrie 295 Make it in manner redde whote in the fire, but 
yet not overwhote: (for yron is very violent if it be too much 
het), 1652-62 Heviin Cosmogr. Introd. (1674) 19/2 The 
over-hot, or Torrid Zone, is betwixt the two Tropicks. 1657 
Divine Lover 166 Cloths..ouer heauy, & ouerhott for the 
summer. 1/od. he greenhouse is over-hot. 

Overhours: see OVER- 19. 

Overhouse (au'varhaus), a. [f. Over prep, 
OvER- 32 + House sé.] Passing over and sup- 
ported by the roofs of houses (instead of posts): 
said of telegraph or telephone wires. 

1859 Town Talk 26 Mar. 566/2 The completion of the 
overhouse line of telegraph uniting her Majesty’s Printing 
Office, Fleet Street, and the... House of Lords. 1876 Preece 
& Sivewricut Telegraphy 226 In large towns, where it 
becomes impossible to plant poles for the support of the 
wires, overhouse telegraphs are had recourse to. 

Over-housed (ou:varhau'zd), ppl.a. [f. OvER- 
28d + Housep pf/. a4] Having house accom- 
modation in excess of one’s requirements or means. 

1887 Spectator 5 Mar. 318/2 A doctor is always over- 
housed from professional necessities. 1887 Jessorp Arcady 
i, 15 The rural clergy..too many of tbem find theniselves 


quite overhoused. 
+ Overho've,z. Ods. [f. Over- 1+ Hove v.1] 


trans. To hover or float over or above. 

1362 Lanot. P. Pt. A. ut. 201 Pat is pe Riccheste reame 
pat Reyn ouer houep! 1377 /écd¢. B. xvin. 169 What pis 
lizte bynneneth, pat ouer-houeth helle pus. ¢1420 Pallad. 
on J/usé. 1. 974 Whenne other seen derke cloudis ouerhowue. 

Overhoven, obs. pa. pple. of OVERHEAVE. 

Overhover, v.: sce OVER- I. 

+ Overhow;,v. Obs. [OE. oferhogian, f. ofer-, 
OveEr- 7 + Aogian, Mow v.! to think, consider: cf. 
OHG. wharhugen, Goth. ufarhugjan to despise.] 
trans. To despise, disdain. 

¢888 K. Ecerep Boeth. vii. § 2 Oferhoga hi and adrif hi 
fram de. 971 Blickt. stom. 49 Se pe Godes bebod ofer- 
hogap. a1250 Prov. “EUfred 445 in O. #. Mise. 128 Panne 
dep hit sone Pat be bip vnyqueme Ofer-howep pin ibod. 
a 1250 Owl & Night, 1406 Au over-hoheb banne lasse, 

Over-humanize: see OVER- 27. 

Overhung (stress variable), pf/. a. [pa. pple. 
of OVERHANG .] 

1. Placed so as to project or jut out above. 

1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4400/4 Taken out of the Stable.,. 
a bay Nag.., his fore Teeth a little over-hung. 

2. Having something (as a cloud, darkness, etc.) 
hanging over it. 

1845 P. Parley's Ann. V1. 280 The dark overhung streets. 

3. Suspended or supported from above. 

1887 D, A. Low Machine Draw. (1892) 43 A wrought-iron 
overhung crank. 1890 Cent. Dict. s.v. Door, Ouverhung 
dvor, a door supported from above, as in some forms of 
sliding barn- an deere at 


4. [Over- 18.] That has been hung too long 


(see HanG v. 1b). 
1895 Punch 11 May 222/3 An over-hung hare. 
Over-hurl to -importation: see OVER-. 


+ Over-increase. Oés. [OvER- 5, 19.] A 
surplus, an overplus. 

1579-80 Nortn Plutarch (1676) 27 He .. made Colony of 
it (as a place to send the over-increase of Rome unto). 1600 
Hotranp Lizy xxx. i. 809 To cause all the treasure taken 
out of the temple of Proserpina, to bee restored thither 
againe, with an ouer-encrease to make satisfaction. ; 

O:ver-indu'lge, v. [OvER- 27.] ¢vans. To 
indulge too much or to excess. Also zxér, for 
rofl. So O-ver-indulged ///. a. 

1741 Ricuarpson Pamela (1324) I. 228, I shall .. teaze 
him like any over-indulged wife. 1759 Saraw FieLtpinc 
C'tess of Deltwyn MU. 29 Their own over-indulged Imagina- 
tions, 31862 Lytton Sé#x. Story II. 175 The character.. 
over-indulges its own early habit of estranged conteinplation, 
1898 Voice (N. Y.) 24 Feb. 4/2 To tempt and induce young 
men to over-indulge in strong drink. 


O-ver-indu'lgence. [OveER-29.] Excessive 
indulgence. So +Over-indulgency ; also Over- 
indulgent a., too indulgent ; indulging too much 
(¢z something). oe 

a 1631 Ponne Seruz. li. 516 Sleepe not laztly in an over- 
indulgency to these affections. 1853 Moonie Life Clearings 
13 They may spoil your children by over-indulgence. 1870 

. Orton Andes & Amazons 1. xlv. (1876) 618 Over- 
indulgence in stimulating food isa fruitful source of disease. 
1879 St. George's Hosp. Kep. IX. go The former of these 
patients was over-indulgent in tea. BOs 


OVER-INFORM. 


Over-inflation to -influence: see Over-. 

O:ver-inform, v7 [OveER- 27.] ‘vans. To 
inform, actuate, or animate to excess. So Over- 
informed ///. a. 

1681 DrypvEN Ads. & Achit. 1. 158 A fiery soul, which.. 
o’er-informed the tenement of clay. 1779-81 Jounson L. P., 
Coagreve Wks. III, 159 Wit so exuberant, that it o'er- 
informs its tenement. 1870 LowEtt Among my Bhs. Ser. 1. 
(1873) 184 Shakespeare’s temptation is..to make a passion 
over-inform its tenement of words. 1899 Daily News 5 July 
9/3 A rest..for over-strained nerves, over-worked brains, 
and over-informed minds, _— 

Over-ink to -intensity: see Over-. 

+ Over-inspe‘ction. 06s, [Over-1.] Over- 
looking. 

1655 Futver //ist. Cammé. vi. § 14. 94 The Students when 
writing private letters, were used to cover them with their 
other hand to prevent over-inspection. 

+ Over-intrea‘t,v. Oss. [OVER- 11, 10.] trans. 
a. To prevail upon by entreaties (¢o do something) ; 
to over-persuade. b. To persuade to come over. 

@ 1639 W. WHatELey Prototypes 1. xxvi. (1640) 81 Either 
over-intreated, or by threatenings overborne, to doe some 
evill thing at a superiours motion. 1658 Whole Duty Man 
viti. § 19 [hey bave.at tbe first been over-intreated to take 
a cup, after that another. @ 1661 Futter Worthics, Bedford- 
shire (1662) 117 John Coles Esquire of Somerset-sbire over- 
intreated him into the western parts. 

Over-issue (dvvorjicfiz, -isiz), sb. [OvER- 
29.] An issue in excess: see next. 

1803 Edin. Rev. II]. 252 A general depreciation of the 
currency, by a universal over-issue of notes. 1861 GoscHEN 
For. E.xch. 63 When, through the over-issue of paper 
money, a general rise of prices ensues, the price of gold, as 
measured by paper money, rises with the rest. 1886 Law 
Times LXXX. 280/2 The personal liability of the five 
directors upon an over-issue of debenture stock, 

O:ver-i'ssue,v. [Oven-27.] ¢rans. To issue 
in excess; e. g. to issue legal tender notes, stocks, 
shares, or debentures of a joint-stock company, 
beyond the amount authorized by law or by the 
articles of association ; to issue any notes in excess 
of the issuer’s ability to pay them on demand. 
Also to print or ‘issue’ postage-stamps beyond the 
needs of the postal service. 

1837 CaLHoun H&s. IIT. 64 The banks had over-issued, 
it is true, but their over-issues were to the Government. 
1879 Lussock Addr. Pol. & Educ. ii. 41 The bank directors 
ought not to over-issue notes. 

Over-itch to Over-jaded : see Over-. 

O-ver-joy’, 56. [Ovexr- 29.] Excess of joy, 
too great joy. So O'ver-joy'ful a., too joyful; 
O'ver-joy ous @., too joyous. 

[1593 Suaks. 2 Hen. V/, 1. 1, 31 Termes, such as my wit 
affoords, And ouer ioy of heart doth minister.) @ 1631 
Donne Lelt. (1651) 299 The over-joy of that recovered mee. 
1711 J. Greenwoop E£xg. Gram. 196 Overjoyfull. 1791 
Map. D’ArsLay Diary Aug., Tears shed..all for over-joy. 
1856 Mrs. Browntnc Aur. Leigh 1. 47 Born To make my 
father sadder, and myself Not overjoyous. 1870 SruRGEON 
Treas. Dav. Ps. xxxii, 11 One who died at the foot of the 
scaffold of overjoy at the receipt of his monarch's pardon. 

Overjoy we1,dz0i"), v. [OVER-1(c),25,27,21.] 

+1. To rejoice over (rendering L. safergaudére), 

1382 Wyciir Ps. XXxiv. {xxxv.] 19 Ouerioze not to me that 
enemyen to me wickeli {Vudg. Non supergaudeant mihi}. 

2. tvans. To fill with extreme joy; to transport 
with joy or gladness. (Now chiefly in pa. pplz.) 

1571 Gotpinc Calvin on Ps, xxiii. 1 Prosperitie maketh 
many so drunken, that they..overjoy themselves. 1678 
SuHapwett. Timon 1. Wks. 1720 II. 320 You over-joy me 
with your presence! 1768-74 Tucker L/. Naz. (1834) I]. 327 
I,.should be overjoyed to lend hima helping hand, 1844 
Dickens Mart. Chuz. xii, I.. have been perfectly charmed 
and overjoyed to-day, to find you just the same as ever. 

b. z2¢r. To rejoice too much. 

1720 Boston Four. State (1797) 208 We areapt to overjoy. 

+3. To overcome or overwhelm with joy. Oés. 

1631 Bre. WeBBEe Quiets. (1657) 32 We shall..be so far 
master over our passions as not to overjoy our grief, nor 
overgrieve our joyes. 

Hence Overjoy'ed ppl. a., whence Overjoy-ed- 
ness. 

1634 B. Jonson Love's IWele. Bolsover, The overjoyed 
master of the house. 1647 W. Browne Polex. v. 4 His 
overjoyednesse, his transports, and extasies, at the sight of 
that beauty. 1720 De For Caft. Singleton xiii. (1840) 223 
The poor overjoyed men were in haste to go back. 

Over-judging, -jJudicious : see OvER-. 

Overju'mp, v. [Over- 5, 26, 23.] 

L. ¢rans. and zutr. To jump over; fig. to pass 
over; to transcend. 

1608 SyivestER Du Bartas u. iv. wv. Decay 798 A stiff- 
throw’n Bowl, which running down a Hill, Meets in the way 
some stub,..but instantly it hops, It over-jumps. @ 1634 
Marston (Webster 1864), We can not so lightly overjump 
hisdeath. 1877 Brackie Wise Alen 233 If there be gods, 
or if there be not, overjumps my ken. : 

2. trans. To jump too far over. b. ref. To jump 
too far for one’s strength. 

1861 Whyte Me.vitte Mkt, Harb, 72 She [a mare} was 
prone to overjump herself when she didn’t run through 
them [fences], 1894 Darly News 11 Dec. 2/6 If he has a 
fault it is a tendency to overjuinp his fences, 

Over-just, -jutting, etc. : sce OVER-. 

O:ver-kee'p, v. [Over- 27, 18.] trans. a. 
To keep or observe too strictly. b. To keep too 
long. Ilence O-ver-ke'pt Af/. a. 
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1608 Br. Hatt Pharisaism Wks. (1627) 410 God would 
haue a Sabbath kept: they ouer-keepe it. 1679 O. HeEy- 
woop Diaries (1881) 11. 265 It [flesh] was good e nothing 
being over-kept. 1816 Sporting Alag. XLVII1. 258 If birds 
are overkept their legs will be dry. 1837 Locknart Seot¢ 


| xli, An over-kept haunch of venison. 


O-ver-kind,@. [Over- 25, 28.] Excessively 
kind, too kind. So O-ver-kindly adv.; O'ver- 
ki'ndness, excessive kindness, too great kindness. 

1476 Sir J. Paston in /?. Left, ITI. 153 They leyhe to 
me onkyndenesse ffor ovyrkyndenesse. 1599 SHAKs. A7uch 
Ado v. i. 302, 1601 Sir W. Cornwaiis Dise. Seneca 
(1631) 61 How subject the people are to take over kindly, 
upon the actions performed for their good by great men. 
1611 Suaxs. Hint. 7. 1, i. 23 Sicilia cannot shew himselfe 
ouer-kind to Bohemia, 1824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. 
(1863) 9, I love them, ‘not wisely, but too well’, and kill 
them with over-kindness. 1899 Crockett Ait Kennedy 38 
To such, Miss Keturah was often over-kind. 

O-ver-king, o'verking. //7st. [Over- 2b.] 
A superior king ; a king who is the superior of other 
rulers having the title of king. 

¢1z00 Ormin 6906 Onnzen hiss a3henn oferrking Itt birrde 
himm wel abiggenn. @1300 Cursor A/, 11194 To mak 
knaulage wit sum-thing Til sir august, pair ouer-king. 1851 
Sir F. Parcrave Norm. & Eng. ik. 516 His brother Gorm 
quarrelled with their Kingor ‘Over-king’. 1874 GREEN Short 
/Tist. vii. § 8. 433 The King of Connaught, whowas recognized 
as overking of the island by the rest of the tribes. 1885 
FREEMAN 2lfred in Dict. Nat. Biog. 1. 160/2 Vhe over- 
king at Winchester [Elfred] understood the position of the 
over-king at Mykéné {Agamemnén] so much better [etc.]. 

Over-knavery, etc.: see OVER-. 

O-ver-knee, z. [Over- 32.] Reaching above 
the knee. 

1858 Cartyte Fredk. Gt. 1. i, High over-knee military 


boots. 1880 Plain Hints Needlework 28 ‘Vhere are ten 
distinct parts in a full-sized over-knee stocking. 1895 
Century Mag. Aug. 573/2 Ample over-knee boots, 

O:ver-know’, v. [Over- 27.] “rans. To 


know or recognize too much. 

1639 Furcrr Holy War in. xiv. (1840) 140 His humility 
was admirable; as being neither ignorant of his greatness, 
nor over-knowing it. 

So O'ver-Enow'ing ///. a., too knowing. 

a1656 Br. Harty Gt, /utposter (R.) The heart of man is 
wholly set upon cozenage ; the understanding over-knowing, 
mis-knowing, dissembling. b 

O:-ver-la‘bour, 56. [OVER- 29.] 

tl. Aket. Excessive elaboration in literary style, 
loading with too much detail (rendering Gr. mepi- 
epyia; cf. L. cusiosttas), 

1589 Putrennam Eng. Poesie 1. xxii. (Arb.) 265 The 
Greekes call it Pertergia, we call it ouer-labor, iuinpe witb 
the originall. 

2. Excessive labour or toil. 

1814 Sporting Alag. 147 The weariness of over-labour. 

Over-labour (-léba1), v. [Sce below.] 

1. ¢razs. To overwork; to overcome, fatigue, 
or harass with excessive labour; to overburden. 
[Over- 21 (?), 23, 27.] 

1530 Patscr. 648/2, I overlabour, ze 
he overlaboured hym selfe yesterday. 1598 GrREXEWEY 
Tacitus, Germanie Vi. (1622) 262 It is a rare matter 
to beat their slaues, or ouer-labour or emprison them. 1671 
Mitton Samson 1327 With shackles tir’d, And over- 
labour'd at thir publick Mill. @1718 Penn Jfaxims Wks. 
1726 I. 848 If any Point over-labours thy Mind, divert and 
relieve it, by some other Subject. 1803 J. Kenny Soctety 
11 Those careful thougbts that oft O’er labour Reason to 
untimely ruin. 1842 Manninc Sevm, xiv. (1848) I. 205 
Those who cannot wait on God daily, because they are so 
over-laboured in doing the nothingnesses of society. ’ 

2. To labour excessively at, take too great pains 
with ; to elaborate to excess. [OvER- 27.] 

1588 GREENE Pevimtedes 29 Nature in them seemeth to be 
ouerlaboured witb arte. 1797 Burke Regic. Peace iii. Wks. 
VIII. 304 Over-labouring a point of tbis kind, has the direct 
contrary effect from what we wish. 1823 £.raminer 673/2 
Earl Grey does not..over-labour a part of a subject. 

+3. To surpass in labour. Oés. [Ovenr- 22.] 

1607 MarkyHam Cavadl, 1. (1617)67 The good stond horse 
will euer beate and ouerlabour the good Gelding. 

+4. ?To belabour. Ods. [OveR- 8(7).] 

1632 Litucow 77az. vil. 373 These Sauages.. ouer-laboured 
vs with Bastinadoes, 

Hence Over-la‘boured ///, a.,-la‘bouring v7. sb, 

1604 Epmonps Odserv. Czsar's Comm, 123 The wearied 
and ouerlaboured were seconded by fresh supplies. 1626 
BeErnarb /sle of Man (1627) 174 Covetousnesse .. causeth 
niggardly house-keeping, and over-labouring of servants. 
1734 Watts Relig. Suv. |xxv. (1789) 263 My midnight lamp, 
and my o’er-labour'dhead. 1842 ManninG Sevvz. xiv. (1848) 
I. 205 The poor working man wrings a scant livelihood out 
of an over-laboured week. 

Overlace : see Over- 8. 

Overla‘de, v. [f Over-+Lapev. In sense 2 
=OHG. wbarhladan, Ger. itberladen.} 

+1. trans. To lade or draw water out of. Ods. 

ai22§ Ancr. R. 368 Pot pet walled swude, nule he beon 
ouerladen, oder kold water iworpen pberinne and brondes 
widdrawene? 

2. trans. To load with too heavy a burden, to 
overload ; to overburden. [Over- 21, 27.] 

(Chiefly in pa. pple. overladen, in ME. -dacde, in 16~17th. c. 
also -laded.) 

1385 Cuaucer 1. G. IV. 621 Cleopatras, Men may ouer- 
lade a schip or barge. ?@1412 Lypc. Two Alerchants 610 
And yiff a tre with frut be ovirlade,,Both braunche and 
bough wol enclyne and fade. 1531 Tinpate Exp. 1 Fohn 
(1537)27 The byshoppes..solde theyr penaunce to the riche, 


me surlaboure, .. 


OVERLANDER. 


and ouerladed the poore. 1587 Freminc Contn. H/oliashed 
III, 1969/1 One of the kings ships..was drowned in tbe 
middest of the haven, by reason that she was overladen witb 
ordinance. @1618 RaveicH Nev, (1664) 44 Their fleece 
taken from them lest it overlade them, and grow too heavy. 
1856 Mrs. Brownine 4 ur, Leigh 1, 806 Since friend Betwixt 
us two, forsooth, must be a word So heavily overladen. 


Hence Overla'den f//. a.; Overla‘ding vd/. sb, 

1494 Fasyan Chron. vit. ccxxxi. 263 He was vnweldly by 
reason of over ladynge of flesshe. 1654 Gayton //eas. 
Notes 1v, vi-vii. 209 Will you like an overladen Tree, be 
propt up witha fork? 1811 Two Rep. Thames Navig. 2% 
‘lo prevent the overlading of barges. 1866 Ruskin Crown 
Wild Olive iv, (1898) 195 Help up the overladen horses. 

Overlaid, fA/. a.: see under OVERLAY 7 

+ O-verlaik. O4s. Also-layke,-lake. [f.Over 
adv.+-LAik.] The fact or quality of being over; 
superiority. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 1861 To olle ay on his vndireling for 
ouer-laike [v. 7. ouerlayke] a quyle. /did. 3101 Pinke pat 
allanely of god pis ouirlaike [zv.  ouerlake] pou liaues. 

Overlair, obs. form of OVERLAYER. 

O-verla:nd, sé. local, Land held by a parti- 
cular tenure in the west of England: see quots. 

1769 Eng. Displayed 44/2 The tenures are copyhold-lands, 
over-lands, and reve-lands. Over-lands are subject to fines, 
but not to heriots, suits and service. 1801 Exelosure Com- 
misstoners of Cheddar Moor (E.D.D.), By Overlands or 
Overland Tenements are to be understood all lands whether 
open or inclosed, which do not, nor at any time heretofore 
did belong to auster, or ancient tenements, and for which no 
right of common in the moors or on the hill have been 
allowed. 1885 T.S. Hotmes Aust. Wookey ii. 53 Overland 
.-I rather think that under that head was included such 
villein holdings as fell into the hands of the lord by way 
of escheat from time to time, ‘hese..would after a time be 
regranted to other villeins. 1886 Erwortuy IV, Somerset 
Word-bk., Overland,,.land having no farm-house upon it... 
Any piece of land let without farm buildings is called ‘a 
overland’. 1894 /ad/e¢ 16 June 942 Lord Bute. .inherited 
certain ancient feudal overlands in Glamorganshire. 

attrib, 1796 W. Marsnate WV. Eng. 1. Gloss. (E. D. S.), 
Overland farm,..a parcel of land, without a house to it. 
1817 /rewman's Exeter Flying-post 7 Aug. 4 To be let.. 
an Overland ‘Ienement. 


O:verla‘nd, over land, adv. [Properly two 
words, OVER frep. and Lanp sd.: often hyphened 
or written as one.] Over or across land; by land 
(as opposed to ‘by sea’). tIn Langland: ‘ over 
the country’. 

[1362 Lanot. P. PL A. v. 258 Pat Penitencia his pike 
schulde polissche newe. And lepe with him ouerlond al his 
lyf tyme. 1393 /did. C. x. 159 Lolleres lyuyng in sleuthe 
and ouer londe[w. » ouerlond] strykers.] 1589 Horsey Trav. 
(Hakl. Soc.) App. 317 None of the Conipanies servauntes 
shuld be suffered to goe overland with letters. 1611 SHaks. 
Cymé, m1. v. 8, I desire. .A Conduct ouer Land, to Milford- 
Hauen. 1664 Pepys Diary 29 Oct., That De Ruyter is 
come overland home. 1748 Anson's Icy, u. iv. 165 The 
account sent over-land by Pizarro. 1786 Lp. Corxwa tis in 
Corresp. 28 Dec. (Y.) The packet that was coming to us 
overland. .was cut off by the wild Arabs between Aleppo 
and Bussora. 1792 Jise. in Ann. Reg. 452 Observations 
on the Passage from India, commonly called Over Land. 
Note. This expression, though extremely incorrect, is war- 
ranted by general use. 1872 Yeats Techn. Hist. Comat. 
61 The traffic being overland by way of Malacca. 1889‘ R. 


Bo.prewoon’ Robbery under Armsxii, Ill go back overland. 
Overland (du'vailend), a. [Attrib. use of 
prec. with change of stress: see OVER- 32.] Pro- 
ceeding or lying over or across land; performed 
by land; for or connected witha journey over land. 
Overland route, a route entirely or partly by land, as 
opposed to an alternative route by sea; sfec. (1) the route 
to India by the Mediterranean, ‘ whicb in former days in- 
volved usually a land journey from Antioch or thereabouts 
to the Persian Gulf’ (Yule s.v.), but of which in later times 
the Isthmus of Suez was the only overland part left; (2) in 
America, any route westward from tbe Atlantic to the Pacific 

Ocean across the continent. 

1800 Asiatic Ann. Keg., Ace. Bhs. 51/1 Vhe present esta- 
blishment for the conveyance of over-land dispatches. 1803 
CastLereacH in /HWellesley’s Desf. (1877) 581 You will 
probably hear from me, by an overland express. 1857 GEN. 
P. Tuomrson Audi A 7/7. (1858) I. xxi. 75 [In 1822] I travelled 
.-in Arab vessels, by wbat was nevertheless called the 
Overland route, from Bombay to Alexandria. 1861 W. 
Fairsairn Addr. Brit, Assoc., Vhat country [India] may 
be reacbed by the overland route in less than a month. 

Overla‘nd,v. Australia. [f. OVERLAND adv.] 
a. intr. To go overland from one colony or part 
of Australia to another. b. ¢vazs. To drive 
(stock) overland from one market to another. 

1873 Ranken Domin. Australia xiii. (1874) 232 Herds 
used to be taken from New South Wales to Soutb Australia 
across..the deserts of Riverina. That used to be called 
‘overlanding’. 1885 Mrs. C. Praep Head Station (new 
ed.) 116, I can’t imagine you overlanding cattle! 1900 Daily 
News 8 Oct. 3/1 He has gone exploring from Soutb Australia 
to the Carpentaria, overlanding. 

+O-verla:nder!. Ods. ; [app. a. Du. Over- 
lander = Ger. Oberldnder, i.e. a dweller in the 
Oberland or upper country.] A dweller in the 
uplands of a country, a highlander; sfec. one 
dwelling in the higher lands of Germany, as opposed 
to a Netherlander or Low German. 

21548 Hatt Chron.. Hen. VII 17 King Maximiliaen 
asseinbled a company of Almaynes and Overlanders. 1555 
W. Watreman Fardle Factions 1. iv. 38 Two countreies 
there ware of tbat name [Ethiope], Ouerlanders. and Nether- 
landers. 1605 VeRSTEGAN Dec. /uted/, x. (1628) 315 The 
Germans or ouerlanders. 
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Overlander”. Australia. [f. OVERLAND v.] 
One who journeyed overland from one Australian 
colony or capital to another (o/s. exc. //2st.) ; 
Spec. one taking cattle from one colony to another 


or over a long distance. 

1843 W. Prippen Australia 335 Morris) The class of men 
called Overlanders must not be omitted. Their occupation is 
to convey stock from market to market, and from one colony 
toanother. 1848 C. Sturt Centr. Australia 1. 45 Conflicts 
between the natives and overlanders. 1877 M.Ciarke Sch. 
Ifist, Australia 60 An expedition was planned with the 
purpose of reaching Western Port. Thus began the First 
Overlanders. attrib, 1889‘ R.BotprEwoop' Kobberyunder 
arms xii, Pets ‘em in mind of Hawdon and Evelyn Sturt 
in the old overlander days. 

Overlap ovailep), 5d. [f Overtarv.] An 
occurrence or instance of overlapping; a partial 
superposition or coincidence; the part or placc at 
which one edge or thing overlaps another; sec. in 
Geol. (see next, 3). 

1813 S. SantH Agric. Surv. Galloway 85 (Jam.) When the 
stones are small, the dykesshould be proportionally narrowed, 
to make the two sides connect more firmly, and afford more 
overlaps. 1852 Frnt. R. Agric. Soc. X111. tt. 298 The nails 
-.are driven through the overlap of both sheets at a time. 
1857 Jukes Stud. Man. Geol. vii. 262 Overlap may take 
place in a perfectly continuous series, merely proving the 
fact of a depression of the area contemporaneously with that 
deposition. 1880 Dawkins Early Max t. 4 What we may 
term the overlap of history [on archzology). 

b. attrib. Overlap joint, a joint in which one 
edge overlaps the other, instead of merely butting 
against it. 

Overlap (vaile'p), v. Also 8-lop. [f. Over- 
8 + Lap v.= (cf. esp. sense 7, /ap over). In sense 4 
partly at least from Lap v.!] 

1. trans. Yo lap over; to lie or be situatcd so 
as partly to cxtend over and cover part of (some- 
thing else); to overlie partially. Also fig. To 
extend over part of the (non-physical) territory, 
period, etc., occupied by (another thing); to 
coincide partly with. 

1726 A. Musro Anat, Bones u. 74 An Infant, one of 
whose Ossa pavivtalia overloped the other. /érd. (1782) 
82 These cells..are overlopped by the maxillary bones. 
1833 5. Situ Agric. Surv. Galloway 88 (Jaim.) It is essential 
..that the stones frequently overlap one another, 1872 
Nicnotson Palzont. 323 Ganoids in which the scales are 
rounded and overlap one another. 1887 Saintsaury //1s?. 
Elizab. Lit, vy. (1890) 159 ‘Vheir lives overlapped each 
other considerably. Zod. The lead overlaps the uppermost 
row of slates. 

b. adsol. or intr., usually in reciprocal sense. 
1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 285 In the Pyrenees, they some- 
times overlap. 1886 Srusss Lect. Med. § Mod. Hist. xiii. 
296 Three conjoint systems of jurisprudence..overlapping. 

Cc. frais. in causal sense, 

1846 Greener Sc. Gunnery 149 As a brazier would over- 
lap the edge ofa tin pipe, for boys to blow peas with. 

td. Fencing. (absol.) ?Vo cross one’s own blade 
over one’s adversary’s. Obs. 

1692 Sin W. Hope Fencing-Master 71 When you over- 
lapp, do it with the broad stde of your bisde: and not with 
the Edge. ; 

2. ‘Lo cover and extend beyond (/t. and fig.). 

1802 Parry .Vat, Theol. xvi. § 4. 301 The upper bill of 
the parrot is so much hooked, and so much overlaps the 
lower, that [etc.]. 1853 Kane Grénnuell Exp. xxii.(1856) 175 
The plamigrade base of support overlapped by long hair 
heightens the resemblance. 1875 J. F. Crarke in V. Amer. 
Rev. CXX. 48 A demand which continually overlapped the 
supply. 2879 Dixon iindsor 1. xxiv. 246 He perceived the 
enemy overlapped and covered by his mighty host. 

3. Geol. Said of a newer formation which extends 
beyond the arza or edge of the older one on which it 
mainly rests, and thus partly overlies a still older 
one below that. srazs. with either of the lower 
formations as obj. (= sense I or 2), or abso/. 

1832 De ta Becue Geol. Man. 265 The great European 
sheet of chalk and green sand, produced at the cretaceous 
epoch..overlapped a ‘eal variety of pre-existing rocks 
from the gneiss of Sweden to the Wealden deposits of south- 
eastern england inclusive. 1871 Lyett Elem. Geol. v. 72 
Overlapping strata.—Strata are said to overlap, when the 
upper bed extends beyond the limits of a lower one. 1885 
fbid. v. 69 Sediment spread over a region of subsidence has 
the area of deposit gradually increased, and the newest 
formed Strata will overlap the next below them. 

4, To ‘lap’ or ripple over (see Lap v.1 4, 5). 

1863 A. C. Ramsay Phys. Geog. xxxiv. (1878) 581 It has 
been so largely overlapped and worn away by succeeding 
waves of Celtic invasion. 1872 Brownine /ifine Ixxxi. 24 
No lift of ripple to o’erlap Keel, inuch less, prow. 

Hence Overlapping f//.a. 

3849 FREEMAN Archit.1. t.i. 37 Overlapping stones cut into 
the semblance of an arched form. 1869 GittmorE Reptiles 
& Birds i. 7 The surface of the body is..smoothly covered 
with overlapping scales. 3871 [sce 3 above]. 

erla‘pping, vé/. sb. “[f. OveRLar v. + 
-ING1.] The action or condition expresscd by the 
verb OVERLAP ; partial overlying or coincidence. 

In Fencing (quot. 1692): see OVERLAY v. 1 d. 

1692 Sik W. Hore Féencing-Master 71 If he slipp my 
overlapping, I..make use of Binding. 1802 Patey Vai. 
Theol. xvi. § 4. 302 This hook and overlapping of the bill 
could not be spared, for it forms the very instrument by 
which the bird climbs. 185: Turner Dom. Archit. 1. 1.3 
One of the periods where an overlapping of styles must be 

ooked for. 1872 Spectator 5 Oct. 1264 The foldings and 
overlappings of strata in mountainous regions. 
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b. concr. A part that overlaps. 

1858 G. Macponatp Phantastes xxi. 269 His body’-armour 
was somewhat clumsily made,.. the overlappings in the 
lower part had more play than necessary. 

Overlard (devailasd), v. [f. Over- 8 + Larp 
v.) ¢rans, To lard over, smear over; to interlard 
or garnish copiously or to excess. 

1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bk. 1. 235 So completely had the 
bard .. been overlarded with panegyric. 1862 T.C. Grattan 
Beaten Paths \1, 147 We have not that overlarding with 
quotations[etc.] which form the staple of ordinary authorship. 

Ovver-la'rge, z. [Over- 28.] Too large ; 
of excessive magnitude or extent; excessive. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 373/2 Whoso do inter- 
prete his necessitie ouer large, or differre[etc.]. 156: I. Hosy 
tr. Castiglionc's Courtyer 1. (1577) D iij, ‘This is ouerlarge 
a scope of matters, 1647 Diccs Unlaw/. Taking Arms i. 
47 This immunity is overlarge by our owne confession. 
1890 Spectator 31 May, A big shop, an over-large estate. 

So O-ver-la‘rgely adv. ; O'ver-la‘'rgeness. 

1576 Fremnc Panopl. Epist. 81 To be parciall of my pen, 
and to do that I did not ouer largely. 1867 BusHNett .}/or. 
Uses Dark Th. 89 He will not let us keep ourselves on hand 
over-largely. 1725 Cuerne Health ii. $1 Viscidity in the 
Juices, or the over-largeness of their constituent particles. 


Overla‘sh, v. Obs. exc. dial, [f. Oven- 12 
+LasH v.!]  tnztr. To ‘lash out’ excessively (sce 
Lasu v.15); to break ont into excess (in conduct, 
or esp. in language); to go beyond bounds, be 
extravagant; to exaggerate. Cf. OUTLASH. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Scrm. Tim. 143/1 The worde.. 
signifieth moderation and gravitie, as when men doe not 
overlashe and give them selves to all wickednesse. a 1656 
Ussner Ann. vt. (1658) 257 Who..thinks, ..in this reckoning, 
he did overlash. 1701 J. SaGe Vind. Cyprianic Age Wks. 
1847 II. 50 ‘The excellent rheiorick they were endowed with 
made them overlash sometimes in their expression. 

b. frans. To go beyond, exceed. 

1601 Deacon & W. Answ. to Darel Ded. 2 That either 
they, or our selues, should ouer-lash the limits alotted vnto vs. 

Hence +Overla'shing wé/. sd., extravayance, 
exaggeration; /f/. @., extravagant, exaggerative 
(whence + Overla‘shingly adv.). 

1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 39 Ouerlashing in apparel 
ts so common a fault, that .. very hyerlings .. jet under 
Gentlemens noses in sutes of silke. 1579 Lyty Auphucs 
(Arb) 105 To the intent he might bridle the ouerlashing 
affections of Philautus. 16:2 Brerewoop Lang. § Xelig. 
viii 74, 1 be far from their opinion, which wrile too over- 
lashingly, that the Arabian tongue is in use in two third 
parts Bi the inhabited world. 27x0 tr. HH erenfels’s Disc. 
Logom, 221 It would be overlashing to say with Seneca, 
Nullam intra se manct hodic Vitium, 

Overlast v.: see OVER- 17. 

O-ver-la‘te, a. and adv. [f. Oven- 28,30 + Late 
al, adv.] Excessively late; too late. a. adj. 
(+ Also in sup. over-latest.) b. adv. 

1574 tr. Marlorat's Apocalips 14 But this ouerlate repent- 
ance shall nothing auayle them. 1640 Bre. Hatt /fisc. 
1. i. 5 Such an act, as can scarce be expiated with floods of 
overlatest teares. 1649 Mitton Avkon. Biij, These overlate 
Apologies and Meditations of the dead King. 

b. 1340 Hamrote Pr. Conse. 3455 And comes overlate ty] 
Goddes servise. 1548 Upatt Erasm. Par. Luke xxiii. 
193 b, Iudas ouerlate repenting him of his facte, honge him- 
selfe. a164x Br. Mountacu Acts & Jon. (1642) 77 Nor can 
it be said to have been accomplished over late. 

So O-ver-la'tely adv, 

1556 OLDE Antichrist 158 This mater is more newe and 
ouer lately done than to be denyed. 

Over-laudation, -laughing, etc. : sce OVER. 

Overlawnch, v. [Over- 26,5.] 

+1. intr. To ‘launch out’ excessively, go to 
excess, act extravagantly. Ods. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 1007/1 One that ouer- 
launcheth so farre to withstand God. 

2. trans. Shipbuilding. (See quots.) 

1711 W. SUTHERLAND SAipbuild. Assist. 162 Overlaunch- 
ing; splicing or scarfing one Piece of Timber to another, to 
inake firm Work. ¢1850 Audim. Navig, (Weale) 135 To 
oucr-launch, to run the butt of one plank to a certain 
distance beyond the next butt above or beneath it, in order 
to make stronger work. /d/d. 147 Disposing the butts of 
the planks, &c. so that they may over-launch each other. 

O-ver-la-vish, z. [Over- 28.] Too lavish; 
excessively profuse or extravagant. 

1584 Lopce Alarumu Ep. Ded., Those who are like by 
overlavish profusenesse to become meate for their mouths. 
1611 Sreep //ist. Gt. Brit. vut. 387 The ouer-lauish report 
thereof. 1898 Heston. Gaz.17 May 8/1 The company did not 
enjoy an over-lavish appreciation by the investing public. 

So O-ver-la-vishly adv. 

31593 Bacchus Bountic in Marl. Misc. (Malb.) Il. 272 
Licking vp ouerlauishly the small crums that tumbled out 
of his tunne. 

+ O:verla‘vish, v. Obs. [OveR- 

To be too lavish; to exaggerate. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. 1. ix. 131 Others censure 
Prudeniius and E:phreem as overlavishing in their speeches 
about the crosse. 1625 By. Mountacu Aff. Czsar un. iii. 
128 To overlavish transcendently in their commendation. 

+ O-ver-law:, sb. nonce-wd, [Oven-2b.] A 
higher or overruling law. 

1883 Br. Browne in Guardian 1457 Well..may we believe 
the over-law of the Papacy to be the forerunner of the 
un-law of Antichrist. 

+ Overlaw’, v. Ods. [OveR-21.] /razs. To 
overcome by law; to defeat in an action at law. 

1562 J. Hrywoop Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 193 Pray hir to 
let fall thaction at law now, Or els..she will ouerlaw yow. 
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Overlay (vail), v. Pa.t. and pple. over- 
laird. Forms: see OvER and Lay v.! [Not in 
OE.; but cf. Goth. zfardagjan to lay wpon, MHG. 
tiberlegen, MDu. oferlegghen. In several of its 
senses equivalent to OVERLIE (which during 17- 
18th c. it entirely displaced) : cf. Lay v. 43.] 

I. To lay over. 

1. trans. To lay or place over, above, or upon 
something else; to put on the top; to super- 
impose. rare. [OvER- 1, 8.] 

1570 Levins JJazip. 197/20 To ouerlay, superponcre. 1641 
Mattos C&. Govt. Introd., If... what it wanted of being 
a load to any part of the body, it did not with a heavy 
advantage overlay upon the Spirit! 1760 An. Rev. 136 
A guard. .forced us into the hold, and overlaid the hatches. 

b. To surmount or span wz? something extend- 
ing over. rare. [OVER- 1.] 

¢ 1611 Cuapman //iad vi. I v b, The horse-haire plume, with 
which he was so ouerlaid. 1671 Mitton ?. X. 11.333 To.. 
overlay With bridges rivers proud. . : 

2. ‘Yo cover the surface of (a thing) with some- 
thing spread over it; to deck all over. [OVER- 8.] 

@%300 Cursor MM. 13464 Pe dales was wit folk ouer- 
laid. 1482 Wonk of Evcsham (Arb.) 21 As a manne had 
ouyt leyde hem with mekyl bloode. 1590 Spenser ¥. Q. 1. 
vil. 3 Phoebus golden face it did attaint, As when a cloud 
his beames doth ouer-lay. 1647 CrasHaw Pocus 102 Ere 
Hebe’s hand had overlaid His smooth cheeks with a downy 
shade. 1780 Six J. Reynotps Disc. x. (1876) 17 The defect 
. of being overlaid with drapery. 1857 Ruskin Pol. Econ. 
Art 30 You may make king’s thrones of it, and overlay 
temple gates with it. 

b. #rinting. To put an overlay upon (see next, 
2); also adso/. to use an overlay. 

+3. To cover superfluously or excessively, or so 
as to encumber, smother, or extinguish; sec. to 
overstock (a pasture w77 cattle, etc.). [OVER-5, 27.] 

1523 Fitzuers. usd. § 70 Beastes alone..wyll not eate a 
pasture euen, but leaue niany tuftes and hygh grasse in 
dyuers places, excepte it be ouer layde with cattell, 1538 
Starkey £ugland t. iii. 74 A pastur ys ouerlayd wyth catel, 
when therin be mo then may be conuenyently nuryschyd 
and fed. 1633 Br. Hatt Aledit. § Hows (1851) 16 Here is 
a tree overlaid with blossoms. @1733 Shetland Actsin Proc. 
Soc. Ant. Scot. (18592) XXV1. 35 ‘Lhat all horses. .oppressing 
and overlaying the neighbourhood, be instantly removed. 

b. To lay in excess; to impose too much of. 
rare. [OVER- 27.] 

3836 Jas. Grant Rand. Recoil. Ho. Lords xiii. 270 He 

was..ample in his illustrations without overlaying thein. 
II. To lie over. 

4. To lie ovcr (something else): more properly 
Overtig. (Cf. Lay v.1 43.) [OveEr- 8.] 

33.. Cursor Jl. 5934 (Cott.) Frosse pat na tung moght 
tell..al pe land ouer-laid a-boute. 1793 SMEATON Edystone 
L. § 143 note, A piece of strong timber overlaying the bows 
of a vessel. 1806-7 J. BeresrorD S/iserics Hum. Life (1826) 
xvu. iv, Overlaying one of your arms till it is cramped, and 
exposing the other till it is frost-bitten. 1860 IynDALt Glac. 
1. xvi. 107 Loose shingle and boulders overlaid the mountain. 

5. spec. a. To lie over or upon (a child, etc.) 
so as to suffocate it; to smother by lying upon; 


= OVERLIE 2 a. 

1557 Nortu Gucnara's Diall Pr. 170 When the weomen 
are heavy a sleepe..they many times overlay the poore 
infant, and so smother it alive. 1573-80 Barrt Adz. O 176 
Sowes Ouerlaie and squise to death iheir pigges. 1741 
Recuarvson Pamela (1824) |. Ixxi. 414 He would hire the 
nurse to over-lay hin, 1863 Kixcstey Water Bad, v, All 
the little children who are overlaid. 

+b. To lie with (sexually): =OVERLIE 2b. Odés. 

a1450 Cov. Alyst. xiv. 138 But if sum man the had ovyr- 
layd, ‘Thi wombe xulde never be so gret t-wys. 

+6. fig. To extcnd over, include in its scope, 
‘cover’. Obs. rare. 

13.. Cursor MM. 27096 (Cott.) To min on his ouer-sight Pat 
al wranges has to right, On piskin sight bat al ouer-lais. 

7. To affect like or as with a superincumbent 
weight (with various implications and shadcs of 
meaning). [OveER- 8, 21.] ta. To press severely 
upon, press hard with arms or exactions; to distress; 
to overwhelm, ovcrpower, crush by force. Obs. 

13.. Cursor M.27883 Cott.) He esouerlaid wit drunkenhede. 
fbid. 29339 Paa fat pouer inen ouer-lais, and herijs pam. 
¢ 1450 Merlin 161 ‘The peple of Pharien were sore ouerleide. 
1549 CoverDALe, etc. Zrasm. Par. 2 Cor. 50 We are on 
euery syde ouerlayed with aduersitee. 1593 Q. Etiz. tr. 
Boeth. 1. Pr. iv. 12 Me thinkes I see..cuery wickedst man 
overlayeng me with new fraudes of accusation. 1678 
Marvett Growth Popery Wks. 1875 IV. 309 ‘They were 
overlaid by numbers. 1769 Axn, Reg. 21 The shattered 
reimains of Prosorowski’s army..were continually overlaid 
and oppressed by the Turkish cavalry. ; 

b. To press upon so as to impede the working 
or activity of; to overburden, encumber, weigh 
down ; to crush, smother, stifle. 

I Hottann Amm. Alarcell. Diijb, Diocletian and 
Maximian being overlaied with businesse, adopted unto 
them two Cassars. 1663 Cxas. II in Julia Cartwright 
Henrietta of Orleans (1894) 137, 1 have been overlayd with 
businesse. 1744 BerkeLey S?7/s § 298 Men in those eariy 
days were not overlaid with languages and literature. 1844 
Lp. Broucuam A. Luncd II. ix. 266 He neither overlays 
you with his books nor with his adventures. ; 

8. To conceal or obscure as if by covering up; 
to render indistinct or imperceptible by addition 
of something figured as superimposed. [OVER- 8.J 

1719 Younc Susiris Prol., Nor wou'd these scenes 11 empty 
words abound Or overlay the sentiment with sound. 184 


OVERLAY. 


Herscuer £ss. (1857) 535 Sufficient..to overlay and conceal 
that minute quantity of which astronomers were in search. 
1886 Symonps Revzarss. It., Cath. React. (1898) VII. xii. 198 
Though the words were nore intelligible, the fugal artifices 
overlaid their clear enunciation. 

9. Nau. To cross the cable or anchor of another 
vessel so as to cause chafing or obstruction. 
[OveER- ro. ] 

1796 Ne son in Nicolas Disp. (1846) VII. p. xciv, The 
damage a Swedish Vessel’s cable sustained by the Peterel’s 
overlaying her. 1854 G. B. Ricnarpson Univ. Code v. 
(ed. 12) 419 You will overlay my anchor. 

Hencc O-verlai:d (stress var.) A//. a. 

1858 Gen. P. THompson A vedi Alt, IL. Ixxi. 14 These under- 
ground or overlaid classes. 1901 W. W. Peyton in Contemp. 
fev. Sept. 445 An overlaid germ which has been saved from 
death by the healing virtue of the Unknowable. 

Overlay (@vailé!), 56. [f prec.: see Over- 8.] 

1. Acravat, necktie (cf, OVERLAYER, quot. 1635)..S¢. 

1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph.1. ii, He falds his owrelay down 
his breast with care. 1816 Scott An/ig. xxxvi, The Captain 
says a three-nookit handkercher is the maist fashionahle 
overlay. 31884 C. Rocers Soc. Life Scott. 1, vii. 245 The 
usual necktie or overlay was a square tweeling of coarse yarn. 

2. Printing. A piece of paper cut to the required 


shape and pasted over the impression-surface of | 


a printing-press in order to make the impression 
darker in particular places, as in a woodcut. 

1824 J. Jornson Zyfogr. 1]. xv. 521 Should any wood cuts 
be in the form, ..if too low, they may be humoured a little 
by means of an overlay. : 

3, Something laid as a covering over something 
else; a covering, a superincumbent layer, etc. ; esp. 
in various special senses (¢. g. a coverlet, a small 
cloth laid upon a table-cloth, etc.) ; also fig. 

1794 [see OVERLAYER quot. 1811}. 1828 Craven Gloss. 
(ed. 2), O'erlay, acoverlet or cloak. 1844 Fral. KR. Agric. 
Soc. V.1.171 Two or three harrows are kept together by 
a rider, or overlay, and the horses draw abreast, 1881 
Mrs. Lynn Linton A/y Love 11. ix. 170 She had determined 
to brave her memories and suppress them by the overlay of 
a new association. 1884 West. Aforn. News 3 Sept. 1/2 
Folding spring mattress, wool overlay. 1893 J. Pu_srorp 
Loyalty to Christ 11. 307 Christ clothed Himself with the 
overlay of our flesh, in order to ineet us on our own ground. 

O-verlay:er. [f. OverLay v. + -ER1.] One 
who or that which overlays or overlies something ; 
++in Sc, = prec. I (ods.). 

1611 Cotcr., Ofpresscur, an oppressor ; ouercharger, ouer- 
layer. 1635 Brereton 7yrav. (Chetham) 188 We call here 
[in Scotland}..a band an ourlayer. 1725 Braptey Fas. 
Dict. s.v. Washing of Hemp or Flax, You must .. take 
off the Gravel, Stone, and over-layers of Wood, that kee 
‘em together in the Water. 1735 Prompter 17 Jan. a, 
What a Providence it is, that these bloody-minded Over- 
layers happen’d to be so Light in their Pressure. 1811 T. 
Davis Agric. Welts. xxxviii, The waggons .. seldom have 
any overlayers [ed. 1794 overlays] or outriggers. 

Overlay ‘ing, 74/.56. [f. OVERLAY v. +-1NG 1] 
The action of the verb OVERLAY, in various senses 
(in early quots. fig. oppression) ; cozcr. that with 
which something is overlaid, a covering, 

1380 Wyciir Se/. Wks. 11. 212 In pe world shulen se 
haue over-leiynge [A7S. Douce 321 over-lyinge; Yoh xvi. 
33 in the world 3e schulen haue pressing, g/oss or ouer- 
leying}]. 1611 Biste Z-rvod. xxxvill. 17 The overlaying of 
their chapiters of silver. 1862 R. H. Patterson Ess. Hist. 
4 Art135 Marked..by an overlaying rather than by any 
displacement of the native population. 1890 MVewcastle 
Daily Chron. 26 Dec, 3/1 Last week no less than twenty- 
one London infants under a year old died from suffocation— 
in other words from ‘overlaying’. 1896 T. L. De Vinne in 
Moxon's Mech. Exerc., Printing 426 The underlaying or 
overlaying of types..to correct inequalities of impression. 

+Overlea'd,v. Obs. [OE.oferledan to oppress: 
see OvER- 2; cf. OHG. wbarleitan ‘ transducere’.] 

1. “vans. To overwhelm; to oppress; to domineer 
or tyrannize over. 

971 Blickl. Hom. 203 Da wes Garganus se munt..mid 
mycclum brogan and mid ongryslan eall oferladed. 1377 
Lanc.. 2. 4 B. in. 314 Shal neither kynge ne kny3te 
constable ne Meire Ouer-lede be comune to don hem pli3te 
here treuthe. c¢1400 Sowdone Bab. 2502. 1413 Pilgr. 
Sowle (Caxton 1483) 1v. xxxiv. 83 That the poure peple be 
nought ouerled with tyrannye. c1440 Promp, Parv. 373/1 
Ovyr ledyn, or oppressyn, offrtnio. 

2. To lead as a superior; to rule, govern. 

c 1440 Carcrave Life St. Kath. 1v. 2060 Thys mayde wil 
ouere-leede us, sirs, we are caught In oure artes, be we 
neuere so proude, Jéid. v. 975. c1450 Merlin 122 For 
that he may not hem now Justice and ouerlede. 1720 
Humourist 92 Shewing how little his best Actions are 
overled by what ought to be his Standard of Action. 

3. To lead over, across, or to another place; 
jig. to lead into some way of acting or thinking; 
to lead astray, mislead; to ‘carry away’, impel. 
(Over- to, 11.] 

1382 Wycur /sa, xxiii. 13 In to caitifte thei ouerladden 
[1388 ledden ouer] the stalwrthe men of it. 1447 Boken- 
uam Seyntys (Koxb.) 107 Wyth the rage of woodnesse 
ovyrled, 14.. in Badecs Kh. (1868) 332 Lette neuer by 
wylle py witt ouer lede. 1636 Hrvwoup Challenge 11. 1, 
Could opportunity have mov’d, words tempted, ..or griefes 
have o’reled, Beneath my much importance she had falne. 

Ilence + Overlea ding vb/. s6. oppression ; also, 
leading over; 2iso + Overlea‘der, an oppressor. 

1382 Wycuir IVisd. ii. 14 He is mad tovs in to ouerleding 
[Vulg. 72 traductionent] of oure tho3tis, ¢1440 Jacob's 
Well 86 Vecause he is pruddere, be more teraunt, be more 
ouerledere, Nag more cursyd lyvere. ¢ 1440 Prowp. Parv. 
373/1 Ovyrledare (or ovyr settar, infra), oppressor. 1496 
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Dives & Paup. (W. de W.) v. vii. 203/2 Mansleers that by | 
extorcyon, raueyne and ouerledynge. .robbe menof ther good. 

Overleaf (é":vaili-f), adv. [Properly twowords, 
OvER frep.and LEAF sé,; see OvER- 31.] On the 
other side of the leaf (of paper, esp. of a book). | 

[1613-39 1. Jones in Leoni Padladio's Archit. (1742) Il. 49 
As I have noted over leaf.} | 1843 J. H. Newman Aftvacles 
163 xofe, Dr. Robinson, as is said over-leaf, cannot escape 
a bend. 1893 Sin R. Bait Story of Sun 259 The picture 
overleaf exhibits the mare crisium on the Moon. 

attrib, 1829 Soutury in Corr. w. C. Bowles (1881) 154 
These overleaf lines are the very bad reason why I have 
been silent so long, 

O-ver-lea‘n, az. [OvER- 28.] Too lean. 

1657 M. Lawrence in Spurgeon 7reas. Dav. Ps. cvi, 15 
We look on it as an affliction to have an over-lean body. 

Overlean (@voilrn), v. [f. Oven- 3+ LEan 
z.1) trans. To lean over. 

1827 Hoop //ero & Leander xxii, Vhe drowsy mist. .o’er- 
leans the sea. 1875 LANIER Systfhony 87 Where many 
boughs the still poo] overlean. 

So Overleaning v//. sb. and ff/. a. 

1762 Dunn in PAtl. Trans. L11. 467 All forms and shapes, 
as sloping, perpendicular, overleaning. 1865 CAMERON 
Malayan india 53 They are two stories high..with heavy 
overleaning eaves. 1896 1). L, Leonarp Cent. Cougregat, 
Ohio 74 The Welsh churches, which had stood quite aloof 
with over-leaning towards Independency. 

Overleap (@vaili:p), v. [OE. oferhléapan ; 
answering in form to MDu. overJéfen, Du. over- 
loopen, MUG, zberloufen, Ger. iwberlaufen, ‘to run 
over, overrun, overflow’; OHG. had a deriv. 
wbarhlaupuiss? prevarication, transgression. ] 

1. trans. To leap over, across, or to the other 
side of. [Over- 5.] 

agoo tr. Lada’s IHrst. V. vi. (1890) 400 Wes pat hit sume 
sloh on bam wese mid swidpran rese oferhleop and ofer- 
stelde. 1605 SHaks. Mach. 1. iv. 49 That is a step, On 
which I inust fall downe, or else o’re-leape, For in my way 
it lyes. 1667 Mu.ton /”. Z. iv. 181 Th’ arch-fellon..At one 
slight bound high overleap’d all bound Of Hill or highest 
Wall. 1860 Mottey WVerherd, (1868) 1. i. 5 The ambition of 
the Spaniard, which has overleaped so many lands and seas. 

b. fg. with immaterial obj. (usually dozzds, 
limits, or the like). 

1775 De Loime Lug. Const. 1. xii. (1853) 118 Procuring a 
public advantage by overleaping restraints. 1875 JowETT 
Plato (ed, 2) V. 247 His ingenuity does indeed far overleap 
the heads of all your great men. 

te. intr. To leap over. Obs. rare. } 

1382 Wyciir Zcclus. xxxviii. 37 [33] In to the chirche , 
thei shu] not ouerlepen [/’%/g. transilient]. 

2. ‘rans. To pass over, pass by, omit, leave out, 
‘skip’. (Now only as consciously fg. from 1.) 

¢1000 Sar. Lecchd. Il. 264 Se deg is gehaten saltus 
lunz, pet is des monan hlyp, for ban pe he oferhlypd anne 
dzz. 1303 R. Brunne Hand. Synne 2916 Y wy] now ouer 
lepe hyt here. c¢1425 Craft Nombrynge (E. EF. T.S.) 25 
Quer lepe alle bese cifers & sett pat neber 2 pat stondes toward 
pe ryght side. 158 Putrennam Eng. J’ceste u. x. (Arb.) 99 
Your rime falleth vpon the first and fourth verse ouerleaping 
two, 1641 Smectymnuus Vind, Answ.i. 5 Whatever objection 
made by us, he finds too heavy to remove, he over-leaps it. 
1846 Trencn A/irac. i. (1862) 109 All the intervening steps 
of these tardier processes were overleaped. 

+b. zur. To turn aside from the main dis- 
course; to digress. Ods. xare. 

1393 Lanctanp 7. P2. C. xxi. 360 A lytel ich ouer-lep for 
lesynges sake, 

+3. To leap or spring upon. Ods. rare. [OVER- 7.] 

1377 Lanai. P. Pé, B. Prol. 150 For a cat of a courte cam 
whan hym lyked, And overlepe hem ly3tlich and lau3te hem 
at his wille. /é/d. 199 Pat cat. .pat can 3ow ouerlepe. 

+4. To leap farther than, surpass in leaping ; 
jig. to surpass, excel. Obs. [OVER- 22.] 

@1340 Hampoce Psalter |xi. 1 Pe halyman ouerlepand in | 
thoght of heuen all warldis lufers. 1603 Fiorio Won/aigue 
1, xx. (1632) 41 Leaping, and straining himselfe to overleape 
another. 

b. reff. To leap beyond one’s measure or mark, 


or beyond what one intends; to leap too far. 

1605 Suaks. A/acé, 1. vii. 27 Vaulting Ambition, which ore- 
leapes it self, And falles on th’ other. 

So + O'verleap 54. Ods.,a leaping over; omission. 

1610 Be. Hatt Afol, Brownists 34 We like not these bold 
ouer-leapes of so many Centuries, 

Overlearn, -learned, etc. : see OVER-. 

Overleather (é:-vaile:Sa1). [f. OvER adj. + 
LeaTHER. So Ger. oberleder, Du. overleér.| The 
upper leather of a shoe. 

1408 Nottingham Rec. 11.54 Viginti paria de ovurlethres. 
¢1440 Promp. Parv. 373/1 Ovyr lethyr of a schoo (ouer- 
ledyr H.). 1569 Hills & Inv. N.C. (Surtees 1835) 307, ij | 
dakers of soles x'.—vij dakers of ou'lethers, xvj!. x. 1596 
Suaks. Tam. Shr. Induct. ii. 12 Such shooes as my toes 
looke through the ouer-leather. 1603-4 Acti Fas. J, c. 22. 

§ 23 Without mixinge or minglinge Overleathers, that is to 
say, parte of the Overleathers beinge of Neates Leather, & 
parte of Calves Leather. 1641 J. Trappe Theol. Theol. 164 | 
Yo stretch..their greasie overleathers with their tecth. j 

+Overlea've, v. Ods. In 4 -leeue, fa. 7. 
-lafte. [ONorthumb. oferlaéfa = OE. *oferlefan, 
f. ofer- OVER- 19 + LEAVE v.112,.] a. ‘vans, To 
leave over. b. z2fr. To be left over, remain. 

c950 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke xi. 41 Patte ofer-hlafed ved bette 
wona is seallad wlmissa. cg75 Rush. Gosp. Luke 1x. 17 
ginimen wes Gette ofer-lafed was him. 1382 Wyctir 
£xod, viii. 31 There overlafie not oon forsothe. — Lev. 
xxv. 46 Thur3 rigt of erytage 3e shulen ouerleeuen hem to 
the after comers. 


OVERLIFT. 


Gver-leaven (-le'v'n), v. [Over- 27.] ‘rans. 
To leaven too much; to imbue to excess with 
some modifying element; to cause to rise or swell 
too much, to ‘ puff up’. 

1602 Suaks. /7as, 1.iv. 29 Some habit,that too much o’er- 
leavens The form of plausive manners. a 1644 CHiLLincw. 
Seri, (1664) vii. § 48, 1 beseech you..to free yourselves from 
the burden and weight of other men’s riches, lest they over- 
leaven and swell you so unmeasurably. 1648 Hereicic 
Hesper., To Bk. (1869) 3 Come thou not neere those men, 
who are like bread O're-leven’d. 

So f O-ver-lea‘ven a., having an excess of leaven. 
Obs. nonce-wd. 

1648 Herrick Hesper., To Al, Fo. Wicks (1869) 344 Yet 
sho'd I chance, my Wicks, to see An over-leven look in thee, 
To soure the bread, and turn the beer To an exalted vineger. 

Overleer, -leg, -legislation, ctc.: see OVER-. 

+ Overle'nd, z. Oés. [f. Over-12+Lenpz.!] 
trans, To pass over or beyond. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 3069 Qua list pis lymit ouir-lende,. 
lene to pe left hand. 

O-ver-le-ngth. [Over- 29.] Too great length. 
_ 1829 Bentuam Yustice & Cod. Petit. 89 The time allowed, 
is it too long? If yes, then by the overlength is created so 
much needless delay. 1902 Daily Chron. 17 May 3/3 Over- 
length means necessarily a surplus of the inessential. 

+O-verlet, 5b. Obs.rare. [f. Oven ada, + Let v.12 
cf. outlet.| An overhanging or projecting part. 

1656 Hevuin Surv. France 19 The houses [are] without 
juttings or overlets, four stories high. 

Over-letter to Over-lewd: see OvER-. 

O-ver-li‘beral, @. [Over- 28.] Too liberal. 
So O-ver-libera‘lity ; O-ver-li-berally adv. 

[1513 More in Grafton Chrox. (1568) 11. 756 In his later 
dayes with ouer liberall diet, somewhat corpulent.] x60er 
Hottann Pliny xix. vi. 44 It hurteth the stomach, over- 
liberally taken. 1621 SANDERSON Serv. I. 203, 1.. would 
chuse rather by an over-liberal charity to cover a multitude 
of sins. 1641 Mitton Aximadz, xiii. Wks. (1847) 71/2 
A man would think you had eaten over-liberally of Esau’s 
red porridge. 1824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. (1863) 
223 To protect her from the effects of her over-liberality. 


Overli‘ck, v. xave. [OvER-9.] trans. To lick 
all over, pass or rub the tongue over. 

1567 Turperv, /pitaphs &c., Epil., The worst he wild in 
couert scrole to lurke Untill the Beare were ouerlickt afresh. 
1614 Cook Greene's Tu Quogue in Dodsley O. Pl. VII. ga 
Such food As..children, nay sometimes, full-paunched dogs 
Have overlick’t, 

Overlie (dvaili), v. Pa. t. overlay; pa- 
pple. overlain. Forms: see Over and Lig v1 
[Early ME. oferliggen:—OE. type *oferlicgan: 
see OveR- 8. Cf. MHG. dberligen, Ger. wber- 
liegen. In use from 12th to 16ihce.; in 17-18th 
displaced by OVERLAY; reintroduced in 19th c., 
chiefly in geological use.] 

l. ¢vanzs. To lie over or upon; in Geol. said of 


a stratum resting directly upon another. Also fg. 

1195 Laid. Hot. 53 Peos ilke ehte be peos bus ouer- 
ieeee 1387-8 I. Usk Zest. Love un. vii. (Skeat) 1. 39 Wel 
the hoter is the fire, that with ashen it is ouerlein. 1552 
Hv toet, Ouerlye, supercubo. 

1813 BAKEWELL /ufrod, Geol. (1815) 362 Beds..which are 
part of the regular coal formation, and overlie coal. 1851 
Wuuittier Zo Old School. 95 Shapes the dust has long 
o'erlain. 1885 J. Battin Fral. Linn. Soc. XX11.27 Where 
the Palzozoic rocks do not appear to be overlain by recent 
marine deposits. 

2. spec. a. To smother by lying upon. (Cf. OvER- 
LAY v. 54.) 

13... Propr. Sanct, (Vernon MS.) in Herrig’s Archiv 
LRXXL 301/200 Pis is azeyn peos wymmen Pat ouerliggen 
heor children. 1382 Wycvir 1 Kizgs iii. 19 The sone of 
this womman is deed to ny3t, for slepynge she ouerlaye 
hym. a@1450 Myrc 1769 Pe modur pat be chylde ouer lyth. 
1530 Patscr. 648/1, 1 overlye, as an oversene noryce dothe 
her chylde. [1557-1741 cf. Overtay.] 1800 Soutuey Lett. 
(1856) 1. 126 The mothers and the nurses who over-lie the 
children. 1856 Mrs. Browninc Aur, Leigh iv. 63 The old 
idiot wretch Screamed feebly, like a baby overlain. bE 

+b. To lie with, have sexual intercourse with 


(a woman). Ods. (Cf. OVERLAY § b.) 

1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 160 Oone of ham tbat 
was callid absolon..ouer-lay his fadyr Concubynes. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. w. (1520) 35/2 Whan he sawe them so 
fayre he and his company wolde have overlayne them. 

+3. fig. To oppress. Obs. (Cf. OveRLay v, 7.) 

1350 Gower Conf. 111. 224 The comun poeple is overlein 
And hath the kinges senne aboght. 1430-40 Lyne. Sochas 
vit. xviii. (1558) 12 b, By the romayns he was so ouerlaine. 
1530 PatsGR. 648/2, I overlye, as a tyranne or myghty man 
overlayeth his subjectes. 

Overlier (é'vailai‘ai (stress var.)). [Agent-n. 
from OVERLIE v., or /7e over: see Liz v.1 and -ER1.] 

+1. One who lies upon or encumbers; applied 
to beggars who exacted lodging at farmhouses. 

1449 Sc. Acts Fas. I/,c. 9 (1814) II. 36/1 For be away 
putting of sornaris ouerlyaris & masterful beggaris. 

2. That which lies over or upon something else. 
b. sfec. A horizontal timber in a scaffolding; = 
LEvGER sd. 2, LiccER sé. 2. (Cf, OVERLIGGER.) 

1614 ASS. at Stratford-on-Avon (N.), Item, x. peces of 
woode callyd overleers, xx.d. 1620 Markuam Farew. Husé. 
(1625) 91 Then shall you take strong ouerlyers of Wood, and 
lay them foure-square from one board to another. 1868 G. 
Strenens Renic Alon. 1. 255, 3 flat stones, the two standing 
as sides while the third was an overlier. E 

Overli-ft,v. [Cf. Over- 23, 26.] a, intr. Tolift 
a weight too heavy for one’s strength. b. ¢vazs. 


OVER-LIFT. 


To lift too high, raise beyond the proper point. | 


Hence O-verlift sé., an act of overlifting ; a device 
whereby the bolt is secured, on one of the tumblers 


of a lock being overlifted. ; 

1945 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman vi, (1841) 1. 36 Over-trading 
is among tradesmen as overlifting is among strong men. 
1850 Cuves Locks §& Keys 27 If the tumbler was lifted any 
higher, it caught the bolt anew, and (by what was called 
‘ overlift ’) detained it as securely, as if the tumbler had not 
been lifted high enough...1]f the SP was too long, the 
tumbler would be overlifted, and thereby detain the bolt. 

+ Overli-gger. Oés. [See Liccer sb.] = OVER- 


LIER 2b. 

1s1r Nottingham Rec. 111. 330, iiij. ouerlyggers for a 
scaffold. 1616 /é/d. 1V. 348 For ouer liggers and trasinges 
for y* same bridge. 

O-ver-light, 54. rare. [f. OveR-29 d+ Licut 
sb.) Too much light, excess of light; also fg. 
So O-ver-lighted fu. ffle.; O-ver-lightsome a, 
[LicuTsosMe a.2]. 

a 1586 Sipney Arcadia tit. (1633) 239 Her chamber was 
over-lightsome. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 871 We see that an 
Over-light maketh the Eyes dazzle. 1847 Meowin Shelley 
If. 302 Had full time been allowed for the over-light of his 
imagination to be tempered by the judgment. 1874 Mick e- 
tuwaite Mod. Par. Churches 184 Most churches are now 
either over-lighted or under-lighted, 

O-ver-light, «. [!. Over- 28 + Licut a.!] 
Too light (in various senses) ; of too little weight ; 
100 frivolous; too easy, etc.; see Licur a.} 

[ce 1400 Rule St. Benet ‘E. E. T. S.) 1064 Not to lagh with 
ouer lyghtchere.] 1538 Starkey England t. iv. 122 Our law 
ys some what ouer-lyght agayn the accusarys. 1583 PEELE 
Commend. Verses in T. Watson's Centurie of Loue, If 
grauer headdes shall count it ouerlight, To treate of Loue. 
21656 UssHer Ann. vi. (1658) 331 Giving over-light credit 
to this report. 1707 Curtos, in Hush, & Gard, 126 Such 
Soils are over-light, and very apt to be. .parch’d up. ; 

So O-ver-lightly adv. (in early use chiefly in 
sense ‘ too easily’). 

[1340 Haspoce /’r. Conse. 3482 When pou ert over lyghtly 
wrathe, Or sweres and may noght hald pin athe.] 1422 tr. 
Secreta Seeret., Priv. Priv, 222 Vhe x. is ouerlyghtely 
inevynge of coloure and semblante. 1586 T. B. La Primaud, 
Fr, Acad. t. 434 They overlightly give credit to backbiters. 
1843 H. Rocers £ss. (1860) IfI. 82 To charge us with 
treating grave subjects over-lightly. 

Overline (-lain), v.! [f. Over- 1+ Line 56.2, 
v.42] érans. To draw a line over or above (a piece 
of writing: opp. to sderline) ; also, to insert an 
interlinear translation or the like above. 

1853 Rock C#. of Fathers \11. t1.14 Latin hymns over- 
lined with an Anglo-Saxon translation. stot Driver /ntrod, 
JET OBS 75 The reader who will be at the pains to under- 
line (or, if he uses the Hebrew, to overline) .. the passages, 
1900 Athenrum 21 July 84/2 The latest (redactional) changes 
in the respective documents. .are marked by overlining. 

Overli-ne, v.2 nonce-wd. [f. Over- 8+ LINE 
v.1] trans. To ‘line’ on the outside; to cover 
with a sccond layer of material. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xl. (1856) 365 Rough Guernsey 
frock, overlined by a red flannel shirt. 

+O-verliness. Obs. [f. OveRLY a. +-NEss.] 
The Sheva d of being ‘ overly’. 

1. Superficiality ; carelessness. 

1653 WaTERHOUSE A fol. Leari, 221 We lament the Over- 
liness of Preaching..many Ministers imbasing themselves 
and their Message by trite and impertinent discourses, 

2. Contemptuousness, haughtiness. 

1610 Bp. Hatt Apol. Browntsts ii, 4 Would God ouer- 
linesse and contempt were not yours. 1633 — //ard [erts, 
.V. 7. 37 A proud overlinesse and insolent domineering over 
your brethren. 

+Overling. Oés. [f Over adv.+-Linc. Cf. 
underling.| One who is over others; a superior. 

1340 A yend. 8 To bam pet habbep pe lokingge ous to teche 
..ase byeb be ouerlinges of holy cherche. ?@ 1400 J/orte 
Arth. 289 Thow aughte to be overlynge over alle oper kynges. 

Over-linger, -link, etc.: see OvER-. 

O-ver-litp. Nowdia/. (Orig. two words; in 
ME. overe lippe:—*ufera lippa (cf. nidera lippa), 
mod. dial. wzver /7p, but from 1400 often conjoined, 
or in later use hyphened. Cf. Ger. oderlippe.] 
The upper lip. 

¢1325 Gloss W, de Bibbesw. in Wright Voc. 146 La bas 
levere et la levere suseyne, the overe lippe ant the nethere, 
1386 Cuauctr Prod. 133 Hire ouer (Cad, ouere} lippe 
[4ari. overlippe} wyped she so clene. 1480 Caxton Descr. 
Brit. 37 Noble fruyt hangyng downe to the ouer lyppe. 
1788 W. Marsuart £. Vorksh. If. Gloss, (E. D.$.), Uvver, 
upper; as ‘the uvver lip’, 1881 Muss cabade Shropsh. 
Word.bk. s.v.,'Er uvver-lip’s swelled as big as two. 

Overlipping, ///. a. Sc. [f. Over- 5 + 
lipping, from Lie v.1) ‘Lipping’ or brimming 
over (see Lip v.! 3 a), overflowing ; superfluous. 

1836 R. M. MeCuevne in J/en2. (1872) 295 The overlipping 
drops of love. nad J. Batuantine Winter Promptings, 
Gie your puir neighbours your owrelipping share. 

Overlisten (-li's'n), v. [f. OveR- 15 + Listen, 
after OVERHEAR q.v.] /rans. To listen so as to 
overhear ; to listen to (a speaker, or what is spoken) 
without the speaker's knowledge or consent. 

1609 Rowtey Search for Moncy (Percy Soc.) 9 As wee 
were but asking the question, steps mee from over the way 
(overlistning us) anews-searcher, 1832 J. Witson in Slackw. 
Slag. 192 Like an eavesdropper, overlistening our soliloquy. 
_ O'ver-li'ttle,a.andady. Obs. exc. dial, [OvER- 
28, 30.] Too little. 
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{c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 36 It was ouer litelle, in 
alle maner way. 1340 Hampo.e Pr. Conse. 1459 Now haf 
we or litel, now pas we mesur.) ¢1440 Promp, Parv. 
373/1 Ovyrlytyl(e, minus, vel nimis modicum. a1568 


AscHaM Scholent 1. (Arb.) 116 If they giue ouer moch to 


their witte, and ouer litle to their labor and learning. 

Overlive (dvaili'v), v. Now somewhat rare: 
cf, OutLive. [OE, oferlibban, f. ofer- OVER- 18 + 
Live v.; cf. MHG. wberleben, MDu., Du. over- 
leven.) trans, To live longer than, or after the death 
of (a person); to live after or beyond (an event, 
etc.) ; to survive, outlive. Also fig. of things. 

830 in Thorpe Charters (1865) 465 Wes hit {det lond] 
becueden Osbearte his brodar suna, zif he Cynedryde ofer- 
lifde. ¢1330 R. Brunxe C/rrow. (1810) 254 If Blanche ouer 
lyue Edward, scho salle haf hir lyue Gascoyn afterward. 
¢1450 Mirour Saluacioun 3785 Howe lange marie ouer 
lyved hire sons Ascensionne. 1513 Doucias 2 nets x1. iv. 
49, I, allace, allace ! Ourlevit hes my fatis profitable. 1551 
Biste Foshk. xxiv. 31 And Israel served the Lorde all the 
dayes of Iosua, and all the daies of y~ elders that ouerliued 
Ioshua. 1650 R. Hotuixcwortu F.xerc. Usurped Powers 
19 These oathes hinde..to an allegiance over-living his 
Majesties person. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 297 If 
his three daughters,,should overlive their mother. 

b. intr. ‘To survive, continue in life. 

c1000 sELFRIC Gram. ix. § 26. (Z.) 51 Superstes, laf odde 
oferlybbende. rgz2z in £. £. Jills (1882) 50, I will pat pe 
mony..turn to p* use of her susters ouerlyuyng. 1450 Ao//s 
of Parit, V. 208/1 Such of theyme as shal over lyf severally 
emongs theyme. 1524 Sir AK. Sutton's Wrll in Churton 
Life App. 543, I will that these iii that overlyve make a new 
feoffment. 1667 Mitton P. Z. x. 773 Why do I overlive, 
Why am I mockt with death, and length'nd out To death- 
less pain? 1897 Saga-Bk. of Viking Club Jan. 371 These 
divisions have overlived to the present time. 

¢e. refi. To live beyond one’s proper date or 
time o! action, live too long. [Cf. OveR- 23.] 

1861 M. Pattison &ss. (1889) I. 42 The Hanse had over- 
lived itself. 

Hence O'verli-ving (stress var.) p//.a., surviving ; 
living too long; O'verli-ved /f/. a., nonce-wd., 
made to live too fast or under too high pressure. 
+ Overli-ver Oés., a survivor. 

c1440 Promp, Parv. 373/1 Ovyrlevare after a nober, 
superstes. 1568 GRarton Chron. II. 375 And if any of them 
huppened to die, the over lyvers should doe the same. 
1578 T. Proctor Gorg, Gallery in Heliconia 1, 172 A sure 
beleefe did straight invade his overlyving Minde. 1622 
Bacon Hen. VI] 191 To continue for both the kings liues, 
and the ouer-liuer of them, and a yeare after. a 1683 
Otpuam Poet, iH ks. (1686) 101 All the Bill of Maladies, 
Which Heaven to punish over-living Mortals sends, 1856 
Mrs. Brownixnc Aur, Leigh tt. 40 Overtasked and over- 
strained And overlived in this close London life ! 

Over-lively, etc.: see OvER-. 

Overload (dr-vaildod), 56. [OvER- 29.] 
excessive load or burden; too great a load. 

Overload switch (Electr.),an electro-magnetic switch con- 
structed to disconnect the circuit automatically, when too 
large a current is passing. 

1645 RuTHERFORD Tryal 4 Trt. Faith xx. (1845) 270 Can 
the father see the childsweat, wrestle under an over-load till 
his back be near broken? 1772 (Atl. Trans. LXU. 491 
Phlogiston, an overload of it may infect air. 1856 Mrs. 
BROWNING Aur, Leigh vtt. 20 A beaten ass Who, having 
fallen through overloads [etc.]. 

Overload (d0:vaildu-d), v. [Over- 21 (?), 27.] 
trans, Yo load with too great a burden or cargo, 
to put an excessive load on, to overburden; to 
overcharge (a gun). 

1553 T. Wttson Rhet. (1580) 79 Thei died in faith, not 
wearie of this worlde, nor wishyng for death, as ouerloden 
with sinne, 1612 Brinstey Lad. Lit, v. (1627) 51 So that 
the memory be not overloaden. 1669 Stuxmy JMartuer's 
Mag. Vv. xii. 57 Vake care of over-loading your Piece. 1727 
Swirt Vanbrugh's House 4 A verse would draw a stone or 
beam, That now would over-load a team. 1883 P. Scnarr 
Hist. Chr. Ch. 1. 1. ix. 65 They overloaded the holy 
Scriptures with the traditions of the elders. 

Hence Overloaded, -loaden (stress var.) fp/. 
adjs.; Overloading v6/. sb. and pp/. a. 

1586 Sipxry Arcadia ut. (1622) 372 Made their pillowes 
weake propps ot their overloden heads. 1576 GAscoIGNR 
Steele Gi, (Arb.) 77 Pray you to god, the good be not abusde, 
With glorious shewe, of ouerloding skill. 1821 Lame E/fa 
Ser. 1. J/y Relatious, An over-loaded ass is his client for ever. 
1896 Ai libutt’s Syst. Med. 1. 400 Overloading of the stomach 
..-May cause Or aggravate some of these [disorders]. 

Overlock (éuvailp*k),v. [OveER-1, 24.] ¢rass. 
a. To interlock or intertwine above; to cover 
with intertwined growth. b, To turn (the bolt of 
a lock) beyond the poiut at which it is locked. 

1632 Litncow Yrav. 1x. 415, 1 found the.. Vines ouer 
locking the trees. 188z Sin E. Becxerr in Encycl, Brit, 
XIV. 746/2 The way to open it then is to turn the key the 
other way, as if to overlock the bolt. /ér¢., It is set right 
by overlocking the bolt as before. 

Over-lofty, -logical, etc. : sce OvER-. 

O-ver-lo‘ng, a/v. andadj. [f. OvER- 30, 28 + 
Lone a.!, Lone adv.) Too long, 

A. adv, For too long a time. 

[a 1z50 Ow/ & Night. 450 Pe more ich singe, be more i mai, 
..cic nobeles noht ouer longe.} a7 IM IEANGLO LL da ASR 
358 He lat hem ligge ouerlonge, and loth is tochaunge hem. 
1526 Tinpate Acts xxvii. 9 Because..we had overlonge 
fasted. 1617 Hieron #i’ks. (1620) 1]. 230 Not to remayne 
abroad ouer-long, 18g2StEveNson & L. Ospourne lV reeker 
xi, This characteristic scene, which has delayed me overlong. 

B. adj. Of too great length or duration, too long. 

1377 Lanai. P. P/. B. x1. 216 It is ouerlonge ar logyke any 

iessoun assoille. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane'’s Comun. 23 The 


An 


OVERLOOK. 


decree is ouerlonge, but the summe is this, 1614 RALEIGH 
Hist. World wi. (1634) 51 ‘The shortest life doth oftentimes 
appear unio us over-long. 1887 Pail Afall G. 12 Oct. 2/t 
The voyage to Lechlade 1s overlong for a single day. 

+ Over-lo‘ng, prep. Obs. [f. OVER prep. + 
long, aphetic f. ALONG prep. Cf. overihwarl.] 
Along, over the length of. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur x. 1x. 515 Sir Tristram behelde 
the maronners how they sayled ouer longe humber. 

Overlook (é-vailuk), 56. [Over- 16, 7, 5.] 

l. The action or an act of overlooking (see next, 
3-6); a glance or survey; inspection or superin- 
tendence. 

1584 Lopce Hist. Forbonius & Prisc. (Shaks. Soc. 1853) 4 
Our noble young gentleman, having past over many person- 
ages with a slight over looke. 1865 Mrs, Witney Gay- 
worthys 1. 226 ‘his typified properly her social position of 
overlook and scrutiny, 

b. A look down from a height upon the scene 
below; a place that affords such a view. 

1861 L. L. Nosie /cebergs 37 Paths wound among rocky 
notches and grassy chasnis, and led out to dizzy ‘ over-looks *, 
and ‘short-otfs’, 1884 L/t, World (U. S.) 23 Feb. 51/3 
High overlooks upon the smiling valley, 

ce. Name in Jamaica for the leguminous plant 
Canavalia ensiformis: see quot. 

1837 Macrapyen Flora of Famarca 1. 292 They are 
commonly planted, by the Negroes, along the margin of their 
provision grounds, from a superstitious notion..that the 
Overlook fulfils the part of a watchman, and.. protects the 
provisions from plunder. 1866 Treas. Bot. s.v. Canavalia. 

2. An act ot overlooking (see next, 2); a failure 
to see or notice something; an oversight. 

1887 T. Bayxe in A thenxuin g July 62/3 When his atten- 
tion is thus called to a manifest overlook. 1897 R. Munxo 
Prehist. Prob. 264 Simply an overlook on my part. 

Overlook (@vailu‘k), v.  [f. Over- + Look v.] 

1. trans. To look over the top of, so as to see 
what is beyond. [Over- 5.] 

1559-60 Cott. Libr. Cal. B. ix, Use ws as a fote stole to 
overloke jow. 1610 Guituim Heraldry u. vii. (1660) 85 
The walls of townes were but low,..the wall» of Winchester 
.. were overlooked by Colebrand the Chieftaine of the Danes. 
1863 HawtHorne Oxr Old Lome (1883) I. 215 The wall was 
just too high to be overlooked. 
fig. 1636 RutHERFoRD Leff. (1862) I. 160 If great men be 
kind to you, I pray you overlook them;.. Christ but borroweth 
their face to smile through them upon His afilicted servant. 

b. fig. To rise above, oveitop. 

1567 Turnerv. Fpitaphs &c., Time conquereth all Things 
7o b, It makes the Oke to ouerlooke the slender shrubs bylow. 
1599 Suaxs. //en. V,111. v.9 Our Syens. .Spirt vp so suddenly 
into the Clouds, And ouer-looke their Grafters. 1700 
Duypen //iad 1. 827 Vhe laughing Nectar overlook’d the 
Lid. 1748 Smottett Nod. Kani. iii. (1804) 10 A. hat, whose 
crown over-looked the brims about an inch and a half. 

2. To look over and beyond and thus not see; 
to fatl to see or observe; to pass over without 
notice (intentionally or unintentionally); to take 
no notice of, leave out of consideration, disregard, 
ignore. (The chief current sense.) [OVER- 5.] 

1524 Q. Marcaret fo L/en. V7{1 (MS. Cott. Calig. B. 1, 
If. 216 b) (cf. Mrs. Wood Lett. [ilust, Ladies 1. 326) Wylke 
wol be grett danger to ye Kyng my sonis parson, and thys 
tyme be owr lokyd. 1570 Satir. Poems Reform. xvi. 9 Our 
Lordis ar blinde and dois ouerluik it. 1692 Brentey 
Boyle Lect. v. 147 He oveilooks those gross Absurdities 
that are so conspicuous in it. 1762 Hume //ist, Eng. 1. 
iii. 98 The French .. found it prudent to overlook this 
insult. 1829 K. Dicsy Broadst. /lon., Godefridus 1, 240 
Agesilaus punished great men for the same faults which he 
overlooked in their inferiors. 1872 SpurGion Treas. Dav. 
Ps. Ixvi. 7 He oversees all and overlooks none. 

tb. refl. ? To fail to perceive one’s duty; to 
forget oneself; = OVERSEE v. 7. Ods. 

1723-4 Dx. Warton Yrue Briton No. 65 11. 550 Vex'd 
that I..should have overlooked myself so far as to have 
given any Room fetc.]. 

3. To look (a thing) over or through; to ex- 
amine, scrutinize, inspect, ‘survey’; to peruse, read 
through. Now rare or arch. [OvER- 16.] 

1369 Cuaucer Dethe Blaunche 232 Whan I had redde 
thys tale wel And ouer loked hyt euerydel. 1546 Suff/ic. 
Poore Commons (E. EF. T.S.)69 Youre Highnes. .appoynted 
two of them to ouer loke the translation of the Bible. 1591 
Suaks. Yo Gent. 1, ii. 50 And yet I would I had ore-look’d 
the Leiter. 1674 Jeake A rith. (1696) 249, | have..transited 
Decimals. .and shall now..overlook Logarithmes, 1744-91 
Wes ey Ws. (1872) VIII. 319 ‘To over-look the accounts of 
all the Stewards, 1870 Bryant //iad 1. wv. 115 Carefully 
O'erlooked the wound and cleansed it from the blood. 

4. To look down upon; to survey from above, 
or from a higher position. [OvER- 7.] 

a 1425 Cursor M. 8211 (Triu.) God pat al hab to kepe And 
al ouerlokep in his siz3t. 1530 Parscr. 648/1, | overlooke, je 
regarde par dessus. 1667 Dryven Wild Gallant iu. i, Have 
you no more manners than to overlook a man when he's a 
writing? 1741-3 Westey Extract of Frail. (1749) 60 At 
dinner their little table, and chairs were set..where they 
could be overlooked. 1852 Iba Preirrer Journ, Iceland 32, 
I went on deck and overlooked the boundless waters. 
jig. 163% May tr. Barclay's Mirr. Mindes \. 284 From 
hence, hee.. began with a scornefull pride to ouerlooke the 
wealth of Europe. . 

b. Of a place: To afford or command a view of. 
163z Litucow Trav. x. 494 Goatfield Hill. .ouer-looketh 
our Westerne Continent. 1634 Brereton Yaz. (Chetham) 
44 To build a chamber, which may command and overlook the 
river, 1756 C. Lucas £ss. Haters 111. 259 The pump 
room windows overlook the King’s Bath. 1895 Scot. Autig. 
X. 80 The brow of the hill overlooking the Nairn valley. 
+5. fig. To ‘look down upon’ as from a higher 


OVERLOOKED. 


social or intellectual position; to despise; to treat 
with contempt, to slight. Ods. 

1399 Lanct. Aich. Redeles 1. 35 Thus leuerez oucre-loked 
joure liegis.. busshid with her brestis, and hare adoune the 
pouere, ¢1412 HoccLeve De Reg. Princ. 429 Pogh he iette 
forth a-mong be prees, And ouer loke euerey pore wight. 
1534 More Conf. agst. Trib. 1. Wks. 1200/1 An whole 
floud of all vnhappy mischief, arrogant maner..ouerlooking 
the poore in woorde and countenance. 1646 H. Lawrence 
Conn. Angelis 170 To be supercilious, tooverlooke men, and 
little things. 1794 G. Apams Wat. & Exp. Phil. I}. xxi. 420 
The success of the present age .. is very apt to elate the 
minds of men, and make them overlook the ancients. 

6. To watch over officially, keep an eye on, 
look after, superintend, oversee. [OvER- 7.] 

1532 Hervet Xenophon's Househ. (1768) 20 They that 
occupy housebandrye..with ouer lokynge and takynge hede 
to other mens warkes. 1605 Play Stucley in Simpson Sch. 
Shaks. 1. 260 And lest they loiter we ourself in person Will 
overlook them. 1650 Eart Mon. tr. Sexandt’s Alan bec. 
Guilty 340 He was overlooking hisharvest inen, .judging their 
labour by their sheaves, 1798 WASHINGTON /I/77#. (1893) XIV. 
85 For overlooking this farm I would stretch the wages to 
445. ¢1830 Mrs. Cameron Village Nurse 2 Mary Read 
had little else to do than overlook the other servants. 

7. To look upon with the ‘evil eye’; to bewitch. 
(The most common word for this in popular use.) 

1596 Suaks. Aferch. V. i. ii. 15 Beshrow your eyes, They 
haue ore-lookt me and deuided me, 1598 — Alerry IW. 
v. 87 Vilde worme, thou wast ore-look’d even iu thy birth. 
1697 Dampier in Phil, Trans. XX. 51 They..told them, 
they were Over-look'd by some unlucky Person. 1825 
Sporting Mag. XVI. 342 ‘1 wish’, said the man, ‘we may 
not be overlooked’. 1887 Jessorp 4 rcady ii. 59 [The] firm 
belief in being ‘overlooked' is very much more common.. 
than is generally supposed. 1895 ELwortuy Evil Eye i. 11 
In England, of all animals the pig is oftenest ‘ overlooked ‘*. 

8. To look or appear more than. sz2072ce-z05¢. 

1822 Byron Let. to ¥. Murray 23 Sept., My mind misgives 
me that it [the bust] is hideously like If it is, I can not be 
long for this world, for it overlooks seventy. 

Hence Overlooked (-lu'kt) ff/. a. (usnally in 
sense 2); Overloo'king vé/. sb. and ffi. a. (in 
various senses of the vb.). 

1483 Cath. Angl. 264/1 An Over lokynge, horoscopiun, 
2. horarum speculacio, 1601 Suaks, Add’s Well 1. i. 45 His 
sole childe my Lord, and bequeathed to my ouer looking. 
1674 Boyvte Excell. Theol.1.1.45 Unheeded prophecies, over- 
looked mysteries, and strange harmonies. 1676 WycHERLEY 
Pt. Dealer 1.i, 1 wou'd justle a proud, strutting, over-looking 
Coxcomb, at the head of his Sycophants. 1711 ADDISON 
Sect. No. 169 ® 10 ‘his Part of Good-nature..which con- 
sists in the pardoning and overlooking of Faults, 1856 Kane 
Arct. Expl. 11. i. 14, 1 found an overlooked godsend this 
morning. 1898 Move Coloss. Stud. ii. 22 Habituated to 
the scenery ot its..rushing river and. .overlooking hills. 

Overlooker (ovvailu'ke1). [f. OVERLOOK v. 
+-ER1.] One who overlooks. 

1. One who surveys, watches, or inspects from 
a position of vantage; an observer ; a spy. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 264/1 An Over loker, horuspax,..horo- 
scopus. 1523 Lp. Berners #'roiss. 1. cccciii. yoo Phylip 
Dartwell, the regarde and ouerloker of Flaunders. 1598 in 
Harington’s Nuge Aunt. (ed. Park 1804) I. 242, 1 know 
there are overlookers set on you all, so God direct your 
discretion, 1651 Futter Adel Rediv. (1867) 1. 361 He was 
a careful overlooker and strict observer. 1862 Mrs. H. 
Woop Mrs. Hadlib. 1. i. (1888) 304 A shaded walk,..very 
little fear there of overlookers. 

2. One whose business it is to overlook or super- 
intend; a superintendent, overseer. 

1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 1. iti. (Skeat) l. 128 Soche people 
should haue no maistrie, ne been ourlookers, ouer none of 
thy seruauntes, 1494 Fasyan Chron, vn. 586 The duke of 
Glouceter, Sir Humfrey, was that daye ouerloker, and stode 
before the quene bare hedyd. 1576 R. Curteys 7wo Sern. 
E vj, The holy Ghost hath made you Efiscofos, ouerseers, 
ouerlookers, and watchmen ouer the flock of Christe. 1798 
WasuincTon W772t. (1893) XIV. 86 The present Gralecke: 
of my Carpenters. 1868 Rocers Pod. Econ. ii. (1876) 14 An 
unnecessary number of overlookers or foremen. 

Overloop, -lop, -lope, -loppe, obs. ff. Or- 
Lop sb.t Over-loose, etc. : see OVER-. 

+ Overlop, sd. Ods.vare. [f. OvER- 5 b + LoPE 
sb.l (if not a scribal error for overlep, OVERLEAP 
56.).] An act of overleaping, an omission. 

1325 Aletr. Hom. 32 And als I red, far gan I drede, For 
ouerlop moht I inac nan [Vernon text Ouer lepe mihti 
make non]. 

Overlo'p, v. rare. [f. Over- 8 + Lop v2] 
trans. To lop or hang loosely over. 

1893 R. Kiruinc A/axy /uvent. 130 His cap overlopped 
one eye. 

Overlop, early variant of OVERLAP z. 

Overlord (6-vailg:id), sb, [UOvER- 2b.] A lord 
stiperior ; one who is the lord of other lords or 
rulers; a lord paramount, supreme lord. 

¢1z00 OrMIN 6903 Biforr pe Romanisshe king Patt wass 
hiss oferrlaferrd. 13.. Coer de L. 4592 Kyng Rychard 
was her ovyr-lord. ¢1470 Henry /Vadlace 1. 67 Byschope 
Robert..said that ‘we deny Ony our lord, bot the gret God 
abuff’. 1547 Reg. Privy Conncil Scot. 1. 78 Siclik of all 
uthair ourlordis..baith of vassallis and subvassallis. 1609 
Skene Neg. Alaz. 17 The ane sall be over-lord, and the 
other sall he vasall. 1647 Diccrs Unlawf. Taking Arms 
82 As holding of an over Lord, or Lord parainount, who is 
the King. 1814 Scott /¥az, liti, The command of his king 
and overlord. 1844 Lp. Groucuam (77t. Const. xi. (1862) 146 
The King, the untversal overlord of the realm. 

Overlord (O:vailg-id), v. rare. [OvER- 2.] 
trans. Yo lord it over, domineer over; to rule as 
an overlord or superior authority. 
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1629 Layton Syous Plea (ed. 2) 8 Overlording Prelacy, 
sitting in the Temple of God is Popish Prelacy. 1644 
Maxweitt Prereg. Chr. Kings 144 When Zedekiah was 
over-lorded by his Nobles, he could neither save himselfe 
nor his people. 1881 A. Roserts Comp. Rev. V.N. 7.1. 
iv. 74 His will overlorded..by an alien might, 

O-verlo:rdship, sé. [f. OVERLORD sé, +-sHIP.] 
The position or authority of an overlord. 

1867 Freeman Worm. Cong. I. ii. 60 Eadward’s.. over- 
lordship extended over the whole island. 1877 Brockett 
Cross & Cr. 313 After the brief over-lordship of Stephan 
Dushan. 1892 Dasly News 15 Mar. 5/1 The overlord puts 
{into the mine] .. nothing hut his overlordship, his right of 
fixing the price of his permission to bring every ton of coal 
to the surface. F 

+ Overlordship, v..Ods. [f. Over- 2 + 
Lorpsulp v.]  ¢vans. To exercise dominion over. 

Yarq1z Lypc. Two Alerchants 340 As yif a man haue deep 
impressioun, That ovirlordshipith his imagynatif. 

O-ver-lou'd, a. and adv, [Over- 28.] Too 
loud ; texceedingly loud. So O-ver-lou'dly adv. 

ato00 Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker 205/25 Clamosa, oferhlud. 
1470-85 Matory Arthur iu. xii, She cryed ouer lowde, 
helpe me knyghte for crystes sake. 1819 SHELLEY A/ask 
xvil, Like a bad prayer not over loud, Whispering— Thou 
art Law and God ! * 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 111. 1v. 379 
His armour's clinking seemed An overloud and clean un- 
looked for sound. 1887G, Merepitn Ballads & P. 81 Then 
the warriors, each on each Spied, nor overloudly laughed. 

O-verloup, owerloup. Sc. and north. dial, 
Also our-, owre-. [f. OVER- 5 b + Loup sé., leap.] 

1. An overleaping, a leap over a barrier or over 
bounds; hence, encroachment, transgression. 

1776 Lp. Hates Axnads 1. 319 In Scotland, an occasional 
trespass of cattle on a neighbouring pasture is still termed 
ourlop. 1819 W. Texnant Papistry Stornt'd i. (1827) 100 
Though I’m a mano’ little drink, I wadna been sae doons 
perjink, But taen an over-loup for sport. 1824 Scotr S¢, 
Rounan's iti, How could she hinder twa daft hempie callants 
from taking a start and an owerloup? 1894 Northumbld. 
Gloss., Owerloup, au overleap. 

2. The change of the moon, i.e. new or full 
moon; the spring tide occurring at that time. 

a1710 A, Wricut in Sibbald //ist, Fife u. i. (1710) 39 At 
the Stream, which is at the Change of the Moon, which is 
call’d the Overloup~. 1750 Phil. Trans. XLVI. 413 In the 
Spring Tides which happen upon the Change of the Moon, 
called by the Commonalty, the Overloup. 

O-ver-lo've, 5d. [In OE. oferlufu: see OvER- 
29b.] Excessive love, too great love. 

@ 1023 WUuLFSsTAN //om, xxx. (Napier)149 Swa lene ys seo 
oferlufu eordan gestreona. 1806 WorDswortH in Chr. 
Wordsw. Ales. (1851) 11. 168 Subject to fits of over-love and 
over-joy. 1895 J. M. Martner Lancashire [dylis, Would 
her over-love be punished by the child’s death? 

O:ver-lo've, v. [OveER- 27.] To love too 
much, love to excess. (¢7asts. and zz¢r.) 

1583-9: H. Smitu Wks. (1592) 988 If we loue, we do 
ouer-loue, if we feare, we doe ouer feare. a@1639 W. 
Wuatevey Prototypes 1. xxvi. (1640) 81 This is a weak- 
nesse of Parents..to over-love some child above the rest. 
1685 Baxter Paraphr, N. T. Matt. v. 4 The common 
fruits of overloving some Creature, and distrusting God. 
1892 Lapy Grevitte in Nat, Rev. May, Don't worry men, 
and don’t over-love them. 

SoO-ver-lo'ving vd/, sb.and ppl. a.; O'ver-lo'ver, 
one who loves too much. 

1561 T. Hosy tr. Castiglione'’s Courtyer i. (1577) Pjb, 
See for that shee was ouerlouyng she didde yll to hirselfe, 
to her husband, and to hir chyldren. a@ 1661 FULLER 
Wor thies (1840) 111. 485 Indeed some souls are over-lovers 
ofliberty. @ 1668 Davenant Dying Lover Wks. (1673) 318 
Who kindly at his Mistress feet Does die with over-loving. 

O-ver-low’,@. and adv, [OvER- 28, 30.] Too 
low. So O-ver-low'ness. 

1374 Cuaucer Boeth. ut. metr. ix. 68 (Camb. MS.) Ne pat 
the heuynysse we drawen nat a-down ouer lowe the erthes. 
1496 Dives & Paup. (W. de W.)1. xiv. 46/2 By flaterye and 
ouerlowenesse of the people..many worshyppes that longeth 
sometyme to god allone, ben now used in the worshyppynge 
of synfull man and woman, 1647 Warp Sim. Codler 52 
Deifying you so over-much, that you cannot be quiet In 
your Spirit, till they have pluckt you down as over-low. 

Overlume, v.: see OVER- 21. 


O-ver-lu‘scious,¢. [OVER-28.] Too luscious. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 624 Because Honey..will give them a 
Taste Overlushious, 1681 GLanviLt Sadducismius 1. (1726) 
28 Warm Imagination and overluscious Self-flattery. 

Over-lu'sty, a. [Over- 28.] Too Insty: 
see Lusty. So O'ver-lu'stiness. 

1583 GoLtpInG Calvin on Deut. iii. 13 That fancie of theirs 
caryeth them into so fond or rather furious ouerlustinesse. 
1587 — De Mornay xii. 184 Sometimes also when we bee ouer- 
lustie, God suffereth vs to fall into some sinne. 1605 SHAKs, 
Lear 1. iv. 10 When a man’s ouerlustie at legs, then he 
weares wodden nether-stocks. 

Overlu'te, v. rave. [f Over- 8 + LuTE v.2] 
trans, To lute over; to smear or coat with some 


adhesive substance. 
1527 AnDrew Srunswyke's Distyll. Waters Bjb, It is 


necessary. .to overlute them more than halfe the parte of 


the glasse with the fornamed lome or claye. 
Over-luxuriant, etc.: see OVER- 28. 
Overly (6'vaili), a. Obs. exe. dial, [f. OVER 
adv. + -LY!, (Cf. ON. ofrligr excessive.) ] 
+1. Snpreme. Odés. 
1340 Ayend. 123 Hope [y-zizb ine gode} ouerlyche he3nesse 
and ouerliche mageste. Charite ouerliche guodnesse. 
+2. Superficial; slight, careless, cursory. Ods. 
1425 St. Mary of Oignies Prol. in Angiza VIII. 134/32 
Perfore I Jeeue alle pat proheme, excepte pis shorte ouerly 
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touchynge, 1597-8 Br. Hatt Saé, mi. iii. 2 The courteous 
citizen bade me to his feast, With hollow words, and overly 
request, @1668 J. ALLEINE in Life (1838) v. 51 Have not 
I neglected or been very overly in the reading of God's 
holy word? @1769 RiccaLtoun Galatians (1772) 258 On an 
overly view, it may be thought nearly the same sense which 
way we take it. . 

3. Supercilious, imperious, overbearing, haughty. 
Now only dial, 

1627 Bre. Hatt Heauen upon Earth § 27 Wks. 97 Our 
answers are coy and ouerly. 1633 — //ard Texts, N. 7. 
360 In an overly and imperious manner tyrannizing over 
the Church. 1707 Humrrey Yustif Baxter. 4 The whole 
..is so overly, and appears proud, slighting, and does nie 
wrong. 1820 Cotertpce in Lit. Rem. (1839) 1V. 140 The 
somewhat overly and certainly most ungracious resent. 
ments of Daxter. 1895 Gloss. E. Anglia, Overly, arbitrary, 
tyrannical, 

Overly (6vaili), adv. [f. Over adv. + -Ly 2. 
OE. had oferltce excessively : cf. prec.] 

1. Above or beyond the proper amount or degree; 
overmuch, too much, too, excessively; = OVER 
adv, Vy. In OZ.) Se, anduCass 

1o., WutFstan Hom, xiii. (Napier) 83 Nu 6a yfelan and 
Oa swicelan swa oferlice swyde bredad on worulde. 1014 
Lbid. xxxiii, 166 note, Hu hi mid heora synnum swa oferlice 
swyde god gegremedon. 1827 J. F. Coorer Prairie 1. ii. 
28 To my eye it seems not to be overly poorled: 1830 
Gat Lawrie T. u, vil. (1849) 63, 1 thought he was a little 
overly particular in his questions. 1833 /raser’s Alag. 
VIII. 286 Elina was not overly pleased, 1860 Barrett 
Dict. Amer, 305 ‘Is old man Boone rich?’ ‘Why, not 
overly so.’ Western. 1891 //arper's Mag. Aug. 346/2 
Mr. H. was not of an overly sensitive organization. 1894 
Crockett Lilac Sundonnet 50 Half an hour of loneliness. . 
was overly much for her. 

+2. Superficially, slightly, carelessly. Obs. 

c1440 Promp., Parv. 373/1 Ovytly, superficialiter. a 1564 
Brecon Comp, betw. Lord's Supper & Pope's Mass Prayers, 
etc. (Parker Soc.) 374 Beholding them as it were by the 
way, or overly. 1649 BuitHe Lug. Jmiprou. Impr. (1653) 52 
If that men drain those Lands wherein they are like to have 
an interest, throughly, and those the Commoners have, 
more overly. 1710 R. Warp Life H. More 143 Other things 
he look’d upon more overly and sparingly, as he saw Occa- 
sion. 1832-53 A. Mactacan in IWVhistle-Binkte (Scot. 
Songs) Ser. 11. 117 He o’erly just speer’d for the men, But 
he cadgily cracket wi’ aunty. : 

b. Incidentally, casually, not intentionally. Sc. 

1825 Jamieson, Overly,.. by chance. JA/od. Sc, (Roxb.) 
I happened overly to say that I had seen him there. 

+3. In position over, on the surface. Ods. 

1567 Marter Gr. Forest 43 It then ariseth vp againe to 
the waters top, and so keepeth ouerlie and aboue the waters 
highest superficie. 1573 Tusser Husé. xxiii. (1878) 64 The 
strawberies looke to be couered with strawe Laid ouerly 
trim vpon crotchis and bows. ae: 

+4. Haughtily, superciliously, slightingly. Ods. 

1610 Bp. Hatt A fol. Brownists i. 3 Vhey vse to behold such 
as they oppose too ouerlie, and not without contempt. 1650 
Brinstey A 2tidote 27 To look overly upon others, despising 
and contemning them. 

+5. (?) Moreover: = OVErR. adv, 10. 

1599 Life Sir T. More in Wordsw. Eccl. Biog. (1853) 11. 
165 And overlie this worde szadiciouslie is in this statute 
material]. 

Overlying (dvarli‘in), vd/.sb.  [f. OVERLIEv. 
+-1nG!, or tf. Over- 8 + Lyine vél.5b.1] The 
action of the verb OVERLIE. 

¢1380 [see OverLayinc]. 1871 tr. Schedlen's Spectr. Anal. 
xlv. 173 Produced by the overlying of the reversed spectra 
of such substances as are to be found in the earth. 1891 
Daily News 31 Dec. 5/3 The proportion of deaths from 
overlying is more than twice as high on Saturday night as 
on any other night in the week. 

O'verlying (stress var.), Af/.a. [f. OVERLIE 
v. + -ING 2, or f. OVER- 8 + Lyine ff/.a.1] That 
overlies ; superinctimbent. 

1872 Lyett Princ. Geol. 11. 244 The proximity of large 
overlying bodies of water. 1878 HuxLey Physiogr. 35 The 
water having beenabsorbed by the overlying loose limestones. 

Over-Macpherson, etc.: see OVER-. 

Overman (é"voimen), sb. Chiefly xorth. 
Forms: see OVER. (Also OVERSMAN.) [OVER- 2b.] 

+1, A man having authority or rule over others; 
a superior, leader, ruler, chief. Ods. exc. as in 3. 

1280 Gen. & Ex. 3424 And if he rizten it ne can, He taune 
it al his ouer-man. axz300 Cursor AJ. 6968 (Cott.) Ilk 
kinredd o fe tuelue Had pair ouer man ham selfe. ¢1375 
Se. Leg. Saints xxxii. (Fustin) 598 Bot sene pu pe kirk is 
in As oure-man saulis to wyne. 1456 Sir G. Have Law 
Arms (8. T. S.) 113 Redy at bidding of his our-men to do 
his honour and charge of his lord. 1625 in Cosix’s Corr. 
(Surtees) 1.61, I shal] wholy and totally make you overseer, 
and overman to, of my book at presse. 

2. An arbiter, arbitrator, umpire. 

1470 Henry Wallace vin. 1332 Throuch ii clemyt, thar 
hapnyt gret debait,..3our king thai ast for to be thair our- 
man. 1552 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 127 Hes chosin.. 
George Commendatour of Dunfermling, odman and ourman 
in the saidis materis. 1884 Pad/ Mall G.5 Dec. 2/1 The 
two having the power to call in the services of an overman. 

3. The man who is over a body of workmen; a 
foreman, overseer ; sfec. in a colliery (see quots.). 

1708 J. C. Compl. Collier (1845) 36 It is the Over-Man’s 
Business to place the Miners in their Workings, 1789 
Branp //ist. Newcastle 11. 682 The overman’s office is to 
go through the pit to view the places where the men have 
wrought, to see that the pitis clear of sulphur, &c. 1805 
Trans. Soc. Arts XXII]. 33 My over-man being unac- 
quainted with the drill husbandry. 1867 Coddiery Audes in 
W. W. Smyth Coad § Coad-mining 231 None but the over- 
man, or similar officer, to he allowed to carry a lamp key. 
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Overman (é:vaime'n), v7. [OVER- 21, 27.] 
1. trans. To overcome, overpower. rare, [= Du. 


overmannen, Ger. wbermannen.] 

1607 RowLaxps Famous Hist. 28 Wle never dread I shall 
be over man‘d While I have hands to fight, or legs to stand. 
1865 Reader No. 144. 366/3 Every foe is overmanned. 

2. (o:ver-man, To furnish with too many men, 

1636-7 Let. in Crt. & Tries Chas. f (1849) II. 269 All the 
ships were overmanned which had infection among them. 
1774 Franks Lett, Wks. 1887 V. 371 Three ships of the 
line are fitting out for America, which are to be over-manned. 
1899 Daily News 12 Sept. 6/4 In my times. .some depart- 
ments were overmanned and some were undermanned. 

Overmantel] (évoiment’l). [OveR- 33.] 
A piece of ornamental cabinet-work, often includ- 
ing a mirror, placed over a mantelpiece. 

1882 J. Hatton in Harper's Mag. Dec. 23/2 The over- 
mantel is ornamented with some trophies of the chase. 1899 
Q. Rew. Apr. 380 The plain panelling of the walls is relieved 
by an elaborately carved overmantel. 

Overma‘ntle,zv. (Oven-8.] ¢rans. To cover 
over like a mantle. 

1827 Cartyte Jfisc., German Lit. 1. 50 Flowers and 
foliage, as of old, are..overmantling its sternest cliffs. 1831 
Mor in Black. Mag. XXX. 327 Snow o’ermantles hill. 

O'ver-many,¢. [Over- 28; but usually two 
words.} Too many. 

[1484 Caxtos Fables of sEsopv. iii, Kepe thy self fro ouer 
many wordes.] 1538 Starkey England u. ii. 191 Of them 
are ouer-many. 1586 T. Bb. La Primaud. tr. Acad. i. 4 
We know by over-many experiences. 17.. Song, Tibbie 
Fowler, Tibhie Fowler o’ the Glen, There’s ower-mony 
wooing at her. [1894 ‘Ian Mactaren’ Bonnie Brier Bush 
vu. i. 243 He's been eatin’ ower mony berries.] 

Overmarch (-miit{), v. [Over- 26, 13.] 

1. ¢rans, To march (soldiers, etc.) too far or too 
long; to overpower or exhaust with marching. 

1660 Prittips in Baker's Chron. (1696) 532 The Prince his 
Horse were so over-marcht, and tbe Foot so beaten off their 
Legs by long Marches. 1823 Soutury //ist. Penins. War 
I. 707 His men had been over-marched. 

2. To march over or beyond, pass over in marching. 

1807 J. Bartow Columb. ut. 137 They journey’d forth, 
o’ermarching far the inound That flank’d the kingdom on 
its Andean bound. ; 

Overma'rk, v. (Chiefly in pa. pple.) [f. OvER- 
26,8 + Mark sd, or v.} 

+1. trans. ?To furnish with too distant a mark 
(to aim at). Ods. 

c1s60 T. Lucy Leé. in Halliwell Shas. (1887) 11. 388 Take 
hede that Lurnell be not over-marked, for he is hable to 
shute no farr grounde. 

2. To mark over, make marks upon the surface of. 

1838 Vorce from Font 3 Drawn and rubbed out, marked 
and overmarked diagram upon diagram. 

3. Horsemanship. (See quot. 1875.) 

1866 Lond. Rev. 28 \pr.471/1 Sometimes. .the nohle animal 
is overmarked, and falls a victim to his own spirit and the 
stupidity of his owner. 1875 ‘ StoneEHENGE’ Brit, Sports u. 
1. v. $ 7. 442 The overmarked horse is detected by his dull 
heavy eye. /61¢/., Overmarking is the effect produced upon 
the horse constitutionally, as well as locally upon the leg-, 
by overwork and overfeeding. 

Over-marl, etc.: see OVER-. 

+ Over-marry, v. Ods. [Over- 23.] ref. 
To marry above one’s station or means. 

1610 HoLtanp Camden's Brit. 1.368 John. .repudiated his 
wife and passes her over, with the Honor of Glocester, to 
Geffrey Mandevil, for 20,000 markes, who thus ouer- 
marrying himselfe was greatly impoverished. 

Overma'sk, v. [Oven- 8.] sans. To cover 
or conceal as with a mask. 

¢1600 Battle of Balrinnes in Child Ballads (1861) VII. 
218 Owermaskit was the moone. 1885-94 R. Bripces Eres 
& Psyche June xxv, They with outward simile O’ermask‘d 
their hate, anu called her sweet and dear. 

Overmast (-ma'st), 7 [f. Over- 26 + Mast 
sb} trans. To furnish (a ship) with too high or 
too heavy a mast or masts. 

1627 Cart. SuitH Seaman's Gram. iii. 15 If you ouermast 
her, cither in length or bignesse, she will lie too much downe 
by a wind. 1697 Devpen /Enerd vy. 202 Cloanthus better 
inann’d, pursn’d him fast, But his o’ermasted gally check’d 
his haste. 1769 Factconer Dict. Marine (1789). 


Overmaster (duvaima'sta1), v. [f. Over- 21 
+ Mastek v., q.v. for Forms. } 

1. ¢rans. To make oneself master over ; to master 
completely; to gain the vietory over, get the better 
of, overcome, conquer, overpower. (Chiefly fg. 
with abstract subj. or obj., ¢.g. a feeling, faculty, 
condition, force, etc.) 

1340 Ayend. 15 To vi3te wy be halzen an his to ouercome 
and to ouermaistri, ¢ 1489 Caxion Sonnes of Aymon xvii. 
392 The one cowde not overmayster the other. 1532 More 
Confut. Tindale Wks. 696/1 So shall neuer any mannes 
tale. -ouermaister that inward mocion of God. 1581 SipNey 
Apol. Poetric(Arb.) 40 Where once reason hath so much 
Quer-mastred passion. 1607 Hieron IWks. I. 178 His 
Strength is such as can not be ouer-mastred. 1632 LirHcow 

vav, il, 104 He ouer-maisterd a Turkish towne and.. 
put two thousand Turkes to the sword. 1800 CoLEeRiDGE 

Christabel uv. xxiii, O'er-mastered by the mighty spell. 
1879 M. ArNnotp Democracy Mixed Ess. 26 English 
democracy runs no risk of being overmastered by the State. 

© surpass, excel, ‘beat’. Ods. rare. 

1627 Sreep England xxxviit. § g It ouer-inasters all the 
other places of this Country for fairenesse. 

+2. To be master over; to dominate; to hold in 
one’s power or possession. Ods. 
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¢1550 CHEKE M/att, xx. 25 Je know yt y® princes of y® 
heyen do overmaster y*™. 1595 Snaks. John u. i 109 
Liuing blood doth in tbese temples beat Which owe the 
crowne, that thou oremasterest. 1648 Gace Ii'cst /nd. 
xviii. (1655) 136 A hill which discoveretb all the City, and 
standeth as overmastring of it. 

Hence Overma'stered ///. a., Overma'stering 
vbl, sb. and ppl. a., Overma'steringly adv. 

1645 RutHEKFoRD Tryal §& Trt. Faith iit. (1845) 37 There 
is an overmastering apprehension of Christ’s love. 1649 Mit- 
ton Etkon. xxvi, A weak and over-master’d enemy. 1816 
Scott Old Afort. vi, One in whom some strong o’ermastering 
principle has overwhelmed all other passions and feelings. 
1818 Byron CA, Har. w. xvi, The car Of the o’ermaster'd 
victor stops. 1866 DowDeN in Contemp. Rez. Il. 539 The 
blinding gladness of life was overmasteringly strong. 1899 
Daily News 10 June 7/4 It would result in the immediate 
overmastering of the old citizens. 

O-ver-ma‘sterfnl,<. [Ovzr- 28.]  Master- 
ful to excess, too masterful. Hence O'ver-ma‘ster- 
fulness. 

1883 A. Forpes in Fortn. Rev. 1 Nov. 663 The German 
strategy was daringly overmasterful. 1899 J/onéh Sept. 242 
One fault. .amongst them at that time was overmasterfulness, 

+ Over-ma‘stery, sé. Ods. [f, OVERMASTER @.] 
Superiority or ascendancy in a contest. 

€1375 Cursor Bf. 6420 (Fairf.) Pe quilest moises helde vp 
his hende..had goddis folk pe ouer niaistri. 

So + Overma'stery v7. Obs. = OVERMASTER 2. 

1377 Lancer. ?, P/. B. 1v. 176 Mede ouer-maistrieth lawe, 
aad moche treuthe letteth. 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) 
Dictes 57 Uf the witte of a man overmaistrie not his frailte. 
1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Avj, To thende that .. none 
euvll temptacions ouermaystrye you not. 

Overmatch (éevaime't)), 56. [OvER- 24.] 

+i. The condition of being overmatched; a con- 
test in which one side is more than a match for 
the other. Ods. 

1542 Upatt Eras, Apoph. 311 b, Tenne eagles to seuen 
is anouermatche. 1581 Savice Zacstes’ Adist. Ww. xti. (1591) 
177 Yet were they not, as it happeneth in such ouermatches, 
spoiled of their riches. 1590 Martowe 2nd Pt. Jamburl. 
m. v, Thou wouldst with overmatch of person fight. 

2. A person or thing that is more than a match 
for some otlier. Const. with genitive or for. 

1589 R. Harvey 270. Perc. (1860) 4 The greatest quarrellers 
meet often with their ouer-matcb. 1667 FLavet Saint /ndecl 
(1754) 44 Is he not an overmatch for all his enemies? 1747 
W. Ilorstey /oof (1748) II. 332 The French Privateers 
alone are quite an Over-match for. the British Navy. 1845 
Napier Cong. Scinde u. v. 229 Having to deal with a man 
his over-match in policy. 

Overma‘tch, v. [Over- 24, 2.] 

1. ¢rans. To do more than mateh; to be more 
than a match for; to be too powerful, skilful, or 
crafty to be overcome by; to defeat by superior 
strength, skill, or craft ; to surpass, excel. 

¢1350 Vill. Palerne 1216 So was he ouer-macched Pat bei 
wib fyn force for-barred his strokes And woundede him 
wikkedly, 1470-85 Matory Arthur x. lix, Be a man neuer 
soo valyaunt nor soo byzge, yet he may he ouermatched. 
1568 Q. Exiz. Let. in H. Caimpbell Love Lett. Mary Q. 
Scots (1824) App. 56 Ye bave not any in luyaltie and faith- 
fulnes can overmatch him. 1588 in /Zard. Mfisc. (Malh.) IL. 
73 Ships of war .. whose service was seen this year to have 
overmatched the great Armadas and castles of Spain and 
Italy. 1641 J. Trarek 7 /eol. Theol, 81 A treasury of 
heavenly comforts, such as no good can match, no evill 
overmatch. 1725 Pore Orfyss. 11. 280 The valiant few o’er- 
match an host of foes. 1870 Rock /¢xt. Fabr. 1 206 The 
combination .. of its two colours in such a way that neither 
overmatches the other. — 

+b. To furnish with what is more than a match. 


1567 Gotpinc Ovid's Met. vin. 187 He knits A rowe of 


feathers one by one.. overmatching still ech quill with one 
of longer sort. 

2. ‘Yo give in marriage above one’s station. rare. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. m. ii. vi. v. (1651) 579 If a Yeo- 
man have one sole daughter, he must overmatcl: her, above 
her birth and calling, to a gentleman forsooth. 

Hence Overma ‘tched, Overma 'tching ///.ad/s.; 
so also + O-ver-ma‘tchable a., too matchable, too 
comparable; +Over-ma‘tchful a., that is more 
than a match, excelling. 

1sg1 Suaks. 1 Hen. IJ, 1. iv. 11 Our ore-matcht forces. 
1593 — 3 //en. I7f,1. iv. 21 With bootlesse labour swimme 
against the Tyde, And spend her strength with ouer- 
matching Waues. 1607 Rowtaxps Famons /Iist. 5 We 
toyl so much in other Nations praise, That we neglect the 
famousing of our own, Which over-matchful unto them were 
known. 1611 Speep //ist, Gt. Grit. vi. vii. § 8. 66 Putting 
them in remembrance of their wonted valours, which now 
was farre ouermatchable vnto a fearefull flock of weak 
women. 1633 Bre. Hate Jlecdit. & Vows (1851) 88 None, but 
thou,. .canst relieve his distressed and over-matched soul. 

+ Overma'‘te,v. Oés. [Over-24.] = prec. 1. 

1s7t Gotvinc Calvin on 1s. \vi. 5 Their assaults rushe 
ageinst God himself, as if they strived to overmate him. 
1660 HlickERINGILL Famaica 90 Poor men..that are thus 
o’re-mated. 

Overmatter, -mean, etc.: see OvER-. 

Over-measure (ou'vaimergziiis, -391), 5b. [OVER- 

19, 29d.] Measure above what is ordinary or 
sufficient ; excess, surplus. 
_{1s81 Savite Tacitus 1. xxiv. (1591) 67 An ouer measure 
if fortune hapned to go on their side. 1607 Suaxs. Cor. un 
i. 140 Enough, with ouer measure.] 1641 Mitton Ae/orm. 
Wks. 1738 I. 29 Where they..shall clasp inseparable hands 
with Joy and Bliss, in over-measure for ever. 1710 PALMER 
Proverbs 294 Vhey rarely fail of over-measure in the return 
of aninjury. 1851 TkencH Poems 77 [God] had answered 
all her prayers With sucb an overmeasure of his grace. 


OVER-MODESTY. 


Over-mea‘sure, v7. [OVER- 26, I10.] /rans. 
a. To measure or reckon above the proper amount. 
b. To measure across, to traverse. 

1625 Bacon £ss., Atngdomes (Arb.) 471 That neither by 
Ouer-measuring their Forces, they leese themselues in vaine 
Enterprises; Nor ..by vnderualuing tbem, they descend 
to Fearefull and Pusillanimous Counsells. 1896 Chicago 
Advance 18 June 905/2 Their gloomy shadow would twice 
have over-measured our country’s expanse, 

O'ver-mea‘sure, adv). phr. [Properly two 
words, OVER frep. 11 and MrasuRE 56.] Above 
the proper measure or amount ; in exeess, 

1387 Trevisa /digden (Rolls) II. 257 [Pey] preysede be 
dedes bugeliche and ouermesure (/audibus niminum extule- 
runt), 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour H iijb, Wyn taken ouer 
mesure troubletb the syght. 1656 H. Puitires Purch. Patt. 
(1676) 164 Allow rather a little over-measure than any thing 
under. 1705 StanHore Paraphr. II. 404 If he give more, all 
that is Over-measure. 

Over-melodied, -merry, etc.: see OVER-. 

O-ver-me‘rit, 56. [Over- 29 d.] Excessive 
merit. So Over-merit v. ¢raus. [OVER- 22], 
to exceed or surpass in merit. 

1622 Bacon //en, J7// 133 Those Helpes were ouer weighed 
by diuers things that made against him... First, an Ouer- 
merit; for conuenient Merit, vynto which Reward may easily 
reach, doth best with Kings. 1658 Baxter Saving Faith 
iv. 22 If bulk might go for worth and weight, I had over- 
merited you in this Controversie. 

+Overme'te, 2. and adv. Obs. [OE. ofermete 
adj. excessive, f. ofer OVER adv. + male measured, 
moderate, ablaut deriv. of szef-an to measure. ] 

A. adj. Above measure; immoderate, excessive. 
¢893 K. Ecrrep Ovos. 1. vii. § 2 God..hyra ofermztan 
ofermetto zenyderode. ¢897 — Gregory's /ast. C.1xiii. 459 
Moyses behelede da ofermattan bierhto his ondwlitan. ¢ 1200 
Orin 10720, & tiss meocnesse iss oferrmett Swa pate itt 
oferflowebb. c12z00 / rin. Coll. /lom. 137 Widteo pi lichame 
fro orguil, and ide] and ouer mete wede. 
B. adv. Immoderately, excessively. 

@1225 Ancr. R. 246 So sone so pu euer ivelest bet pin 
heorte mid luue ualle touward eni monne, ouermiete. 

+ Overme'te, v. Obs. [f. OvER- 4, 10+ METE 
v., OF. mefan to measure, traverse, pass over.]} 
a. intr. Yo pass over, pass by, elapse. b. ¢rans. 
To pass over, cross, traverse; = OVERMEASURE 2. b. 

c12z50 Gen. 4 Ex. 1665 Quanne a moned was ouer-meten. 
1375 Se. Leg. Saints xxxi. (Eugenia) 461 As I sal prowe 
it is alsa Ge lugment of yrne hat...And scho on it with fet 
bare But abaysing it ouremet, Vnhurt or hafand ony lat. 

O-ver-mi'ckle, z. and adv. Now Sc.and north. 
dial. [OK. ofermicel adj. = ON. ofrmikill: see 
OveEr- 28.] Too much, overmuch. 

893 K. ELFrRED Oreos. 1. vii. § 3 On bere tide was sio 
ofermycelo hzto on ealre worulde. cg61 Rule St, Benet 
xli. (Schr.) 65 Butan hy ouermicel geswinc habben. a 1300 
Cursor M, 13066 (Cott.) Iohn, ouer mikel [77. to muche] 
has pou spoken. c¢1400 Rule St. Benet 8 Ne ete our-mikil; 
Ne drinc ouir-mikil. 1482 Jonk of /.vesham (Arb.) 99 Sche 
louyd her kynnys folke ouermekyl carnaly. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 263/1 Ouer mekylle, szs. 1552 Apr. HamiLton 
Catech, (1884) 48 Thai quhilkis traistis owyr inekle in thair 
awin wisdome, 1825 Brockett WV. C. Gloss., Overmickle, 
owermickle,overmuch, Mod. Se. Itwad be ower muckle fash, 

Over-mild, -mill, etc.: see OvEr-. 

+ O:vermi'nd, v. O6s. [Oven- 27.] ¢rans. 
To mind too mueh, think too much of, attach too 
great importance to. 

1571 Gotpinc Calzin on Ps. xxii. 2 Least by overmynding 
their owne infirmitie theyr hartes should fayle them. 1649 
G. Dame 7rinarch., /1en. V ccci, Soe much a Monarch 
overminds what they By Loans and Subsidies bring in. 

+ Overmi'rth, v. Ods. rarve—'. (Cf. OVER prep. 
4b.] To make merry over (tr. L. zassultare). 

arzoo £. EF. Psalter xxxiv. 19 Noght over-mirthe pai to 
me for-bi, Pat wiber-bretes me wickell. 

Over-mikx, etc.: see OVER- 27. 

+O-vermod, s+. O6s. [OE. oferméd = OHG. 
ubarmuot MUG. wibermuot, Ger. ibermuth), MDu. 
overméd (Du. overmoed): ef. OS. obarmédi; f. ofer 
Oven + mda Moop.] ‘ High-mindedness’, pride, 
hanghtiness. 

993 Battle of Maldon 89 Da se eorl ongann for his ofer- 
mode alyfan landes to fela ladere beode. a@1000 Cadimon's 
Gen, 272 (Gr.) Feala worda gesprac se engel ofermodes. 
1175 Lams. gue? For his ouer-mod, oder for his prude. 
¢1200 Ormin 4720 Hete & nib & awwermod. 

So + O-vermod a. [OL. oferméa], proud, haughty ; 
+Overmo-di a. [OE. ofermddiz} = prec.; +Over- 
mo‘diness [OE. ofermédigness}. 

973 Blickl. /lom. 61 Pa oformodan men. ¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. 
Mark vii. 22 Sceamleast, yfel zesihd, dysinessa, ofermodiz- 
nessa. c1000 Sax. Leechd. UI. 191 Maden tacnon neccan 
hzfS odd3e on peo, ofermodiz, bancfull, priste on lichaman 
mid manesum werum. ¢1175 Lawd. Hom. 5 Ne beo bu 
pereuore prud ne..ouer modi. /éfd. 19 Prude and ouer- 
modinesse. ¢1275 Sinners Beware 269 in O. £. Misc. 81 
And wois benne be ouermode Pat er bar-ofne rouhte. ¢ 1300 
Regret Maximian 57 (MS. Digby 86 If. 135/1) Ich wes to 
overmod [77:e blod). 

O-ver-mo'dest, z. [Over- 28.] Too modest. 
So O-ver-mo destly adv.; O-ver-mo'desty. 

1614 Rateicu Hist. World v. v. § 4. 659 Doubtfull how to 
order the inatter, in such wise as they might neither too 
rudely..nor yet ouer-modestly .. forbeare the occasion of 
making themselues great. 21656 Hares Kem, Serm. Luke 
XViii. 1. (1673) 143 It is the Courtiers rule, That over modest 
suitours seldom speed. 1742 Ricnarpson Pamela |. IV. 66 
Over-modesty borders so nearly on Pride, 1829 Lytton 


OVERMONEY. 


Devereux 1. viii, A fine youth, but somewhat shy and over. 
modest in manner. ; 

Over-moist, -moisture, etc. : see OVER-. 

+ Overmo‘ney, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [OvER- 
1b; after wszdermine.] trans. Yo prevail over 
with money; to win by means of a bribe. 

@ 1661 Futter Worthies, Lancs. (1662) 124 Some suspect 
his Officers trust was undermined (or over-moneyed rather), 
1655 D. Lioyp State ]Hiorthies (1670) 197. 

+ O-vermore, @. Obs. [f. Over adv. or adj. 
+ Morr aqdj.; used as a compar. of over: cf. INNER- 
MORE, OUTERMORE, etc., and see OVERMOST.] Upper, 
higher: = OVERER a, 

1382 Wyciir Yosh. xvi. 5 The possessioun of hem a3ens 
the est.. vnto the ouermore[z. rv. ouere; 1388 hizere] Betheron. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 125 William evermore 
i-bore awey be overmore and be hy3er hond. ¢xqoo MauNDEV. 
(Rexb.) x. 40 Egipte, bathe pe ouermare and be neber mare, 

+ O:vermo‘re, adv. Obs. [f. OvER adv. + 
More adv.] In addition, furthermore, moreover. 

1390 Gower Conf. 1. 155 This Maiden .. hise charitees 
Comendeth, and seide overmore My liege lord [etc.]. 1393 
Lanci. P, Pd. C. 1x. 35 And 3ut on poynt..ich praye jow 
ouermore, 1475 B&. Noblesse (Roxb.) 11 And overmore the 
said King Edwarde first kept under subjeccion bothe Irelond, 
Walis, and Scotlond. @ 1547 SuRKEY Zineid u. 813 Yet 
overmore, against the Trojan power He doth provoke the 
rest of all the gods. 

b. Further, longer. 

«1450 Myrc 159 Tho pat bydeth ouer more, The fader 
& pe moder mote rewe hyt sore. 

e. ? Farther up, farther away. 

1375 Barsour Bruce 1. 440 To this word thai assentyt all, 
And fra thaim walopyt owyr mar [//art's ed. vpperinere]. 
Ibid. vi. 632 The twa that saw sa suddanly Thair fallow 
fall, effrayit var And stert a litill ouirmair. 


+ Overmo'rrow, adv. Obs. [Cf. Over- 18: 
prob. after Ger. (and MHG.) ebermorgen, Du. 
over morgen.) The dayafter to-morrow. Also a¢/r7d. 

1535 CovERDALE 7Yodit viii. 4 Vp Sara, let vs make oure 
prayer vnto God to daye, tomorow, and ouermorow. 1577 
tr. Buléinger's Decades (1592) 280 Thou needest not by thy 
morrowe and ouer-morrowe delayes to augment his dis- 
commoditye. 

Over-mortgage to Over-moss: see OVER-. 

O-vermost, 2. (sb.) Obs. exc. dial. Also 4 
-mast(e, -mest(e, -mist. [f. OvER adv. or adj. 
+-MoST: cf. OvERMoRE. Perh. an alteration of 
OVEMEST ; but overmest does not appear so early 
as the northern overmast(e = midi. and south. 
-most.| Uppermost, highest; = OvEREST a. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 395 In be ouermast element ofall. /dzd, 
22232, a1350 St. dudrew 168 in Horstm. Adfengl. Leg. 
(1881) 6 His ouermast clothes pan of he did. ¢ 1380 
Wycur Ser. Sel. Wks. I. 340 In be overmeste part of pe 
eir. ¢x380 — IWVé&s. (1880) 340 An harpe habe pre partis of 
hym; be ouermost in which ben stringis wrastid. 13 
_Trevisa Barth. De P. R. i. xvi. (Tollem. MS), In 
ouermist party of a man. cx1q410 Love Bonavent. Mirr. 
xliii. (Gibbs MS.), Whanne he come up to be ouermoste ende 
of pat schorte laddere. 1590 Recorpe, etc. Gr. Artes 
(1646) 235 Take the overmost line..as if it were the lowest 
line. 1649 BLiTHE Eng. /miprov. [1ipr. (1653) 115 To plant 
it in the Over-most and Fattest Earth. 

B. absol. or as sb. The uppermost part; = 


OVEREST sé, I. 

a1300 E. E. Psalter ciii{i]. 13 Fra his overmastes [L. de 
superioribus] hilles watrand. 1382 Wyc.ir /sa. xiil. 5 Fro 
the ouermost of heuene. 1413 Pilger. Sowde (Caxton) 1. iii. 
(1859) 4 The ouermost of the erthe was moost clere. 

Overmount (dxvarmawnt), v. [Over- 1, 26.] 

1. ¢vans. ‘Yo mount or rise above, transcend. 
21370 Robt. Cicyle 63 For pryde wolde .. Ovyr-mownte 
Goddys dygnyté. 1552 HuLoErT, Quermounte, transcendo. 
1613 SHAks. Ffe2. V///, 11. iili.94 With your Theame, I could 
O're-mount the Larke. 1804 J. GRAHAME Sabbath (1839) 5/x 
While from yon lowly roof, whose curling smoke O'ermounts 
the mist, is heard at intervals The voice of psalms, 

2. intr. ‘To mount too high. 

1sgt Suaks. 1 Hen. VJ, ww. vii. 15 And in that Sea of 
Blood, my Boy did drench His ouer-mounting Spirit. x§92 
Harvey Four Lett. Wks. (Grosart) I. 193 How many.. 
youthes, haue in ouermounting, most ruefully dismounted ? 

Overmount (d-vaimau:nt), sb. [OvER-8.] A 
piece of stiff paper or board cut to correspond with 
the margin of a picture, so as to fit round it when 
framed and glazed; a mount. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

O-ver-mounts, advb. phr. [Properly two 
words, OVER prep. and mozeizls, pl. of MounrT sé. ; 
after It. o/tranonti.| Beyond the mountains. 

1840 BuowninG Sordello 11. 476 This lion’s-crine From 
over-mounts—ithis yellow hair of mine). 1884 — /erishtah, 
A Bean-stripe 239 Though, over-mounts,—to trust the 
traveller,—Snow, feather-thick, is falling while I feast. 

O:ver-mouw'rn,v. [OveR- 27, 23.] To mourn 
too much; to lament excessively. (/vazes. and zz/r. ; 
in quot. 1607 ve/f. in intr. sense.) 

1594 Kyp Ceracia Argt , Hauing ouer-mourn’d the death 
of her decre husband. 1607 Torsert /our.f Beasts (1658) 
237 Lest the Mare over-inourn her self for want of her foal. 
1650 Baxter Saint's RK. x. (1656) 28: When he dies we 
mourn and usually overmourn. ; . ; 

Overmuch (éuvanny'tf, with shifting stress), 
a. and adv, [OvER- 28, 30. Cf. OE. ofermicel 
OveERMICKLE.] Too inuch. 

A. adj. Too great in amount ; excessive, super- 
abundant. 
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xz97 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 10788 Pou sucst [=seest] bis folc } 
ouer muche pat age pe is, And bin owe ouer lute [= little]. 
c1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 597/40 Vinzius, overmyche. 
1568 Grarron Chron. II. 193 He gave himselfe also to over- 
muche drinking. 1641 PrynneE Avntip. 17 The Kings 
over-much earnestnesse. 1745 Ve foe's Eng. Tradesman 
vi. (1841) 1. 41 T’his was the efiect of giving overmuch credit, 
x814 Cary Dante, Paradise xxu. 24 Fearful of o’er-much 
presuming. a 1875 Hetps £ss., Org. Datly Life 134 Listened 
to with overmuch credulity. 

b. adsol, (rarely as sb.) Too great an amount; 
too much; excess; superfluity. 

1303 R. Brunne //andl. Synne 6518 Ouermoche ys abomin- 
able & stynk. 1541 R. Cortanp Galyen’s Terapeutyke 2 13 ij, 
In an other place we shall speke of the ouer moche or 
lacke of y® partyes. ax568 AscHamM Scholem. (Arb.) 115 
That is, by way of Epitome, to cut all ouer much away. 
1784 R. Bace Barham Downs 1. 166 In short, this over- 
much of it is the weakness of the mind, 1847 Emerson 
Poems (1857) 52 Vhe world hath overinuch of pain. 

adv. To too great an extent or degree; 
excessively. 

¢1380 Wycuir Se/. Iivks. III. 364 Pes newe ordris and per 
fautours failen ouer myche in charite, 1490 Caxton Eueydos 
xxv. 92 Hym thought ouer moche diffycile and to longe a 
thinge to make the walles. 1560 Daustr. Sle?dane’s Comm. 
381 b, If they see themselues ouermuche aggravated. 1653 
GataKkER Vind. Annot. Fer. 3 For one to be over-much seen 
in geomancie, palniistrie,..oraruspicie. 1788 77i/ler No. 14. 
189 We are commended not to be religious overmuch. 1850 
Tennyson /2 Alen. xxxv,1 woo your love; I count it criine 
To mourn for any overmuch. 

Hence Overmu'chness [cf. OF. ofermicelnes], 
the condition of being overmuch; excess, super- 
abundance. 

1636 B. Jonson Dr'scozv. Wks. (Rtldg.) 758/2 Superlation 
and over-muchness amplifies, 1660tr. Paracelsus’ Archido.cis 
u. 80 Sulphur..rules over that which is the overmuchness or 
superfluity of the other two, 1867 De Monrcan in Atheneum 
19 Jan. go The omitted words, which Mr. Reddie..no doubt 
took for pleonasm, superfluity, overmuchness. 

Over-muck, -multitude, etc.: see OVER-. 

+ O:vermu'se, v. Obs. rare. [OVER- 21, 23.] 

1. trans. To overcome with bewilderment. 

e1400 Leryn 3481 But yee shul fele in every veyn pat ye 
be vndirmyned, And I-brou3t at ground, & eke ovir-inusid. 

2. ref. Yo muse too much ; to weary or bewilder 
oneself by excessive meditation. 

@1652 Brome City Wit ui. iv, Have you not overmus’d, 
or overthought your selfe? ? 

+O-vername, sd. Ols. [Rendering Sp. sobre- 
nombre = ¥.surnont.| An additional naine, sur- 


hame. 

1574 HetLtowes Gueuara's Fant. Ep. (1584) 4 Nero the 
Cruell,.. Antony the Meeke. ‘Ihe which ouernames the 
Rommanes gaue them. 1577 — Gueuara’s Chroz. 254 lulianus 
would take that ouername of Commodus, 


Overname, v. rare. [OVER-16.] 
name over or in succession. 

1596 SHaks. Aferch. V. 1. ii. 39, 1 pray thee ouer-name 
them, and as thou namest them, I will describe them. 

Over-neat to Over-new: see OVER-. 

Overne't, v. [Over- 8, 27.] 

1. ¢rans. To spread a net over; to cover with or 


as with a net. 

1837 CartyLe Fy. Rev. II. v. v, Calonnes, PBreteuils hover 
dim, far-flown, overnetting Europe with intrigues. 1881 
PatGrave Visions Eng., P’cess Anne 160 Asa bird by the 
fowlers o’ernetted. 

2. ‘To use nets to excess in fishing. 

1899 Iestm. Gaz. 19 May 2/2 Over-netting is chiefly re- | 
sponsible for the unsatisfactory state of many salmon rivers. 

O-ver-ni‘ce, z. [OveER- 28.] Too nice; too 
fastidious, scrupulous, or particular. 

€ 1315 SHOREHAM Poevts 1v. 313 Pys senne [pride] hys ouer- 
nyce,..Pe senne of meste malice A3eyns charyte. 15977 tr. 
Bullinger's Decades (1592) 452 Yheir..ouernice brauerie in 
gawdy apparell. 1687 SHADWELL Fuvenal Ded. Aij, These 
Nymphs though they are so over nice in words, may perhaps, 
be frank enough in their actions. 1789 JEFFERSON A utobiog. 
& Writ. (1859) II. 559 Not over-nice in the choice of com- 
pany. 1856 Mrs. Browninc Aur. Letgh vi. 769 Not being 
overnice to separate What's element from what's convention. 

So O-ver-ni‘cely adv.; O-ver-ni-ceness; O-ver- 
ni‘cety. 

a 1693 Lp. DELAmerR H&s. (1694) 86 The fierceness of the 
High Church-Men will be abated, and the overniceness of 
the Dissenters taken off. 1700 Concreve Way of World 1. 
vi, You don't take your friend to be over-nicely bred? 1748 
Ricnarvson Clarissa (1811) V. 8 Overniceness may be 
underniceness, 1897 Crockett Lads’ Love xxv. 258 It was 
no time for over-nicety in regard to the fifth commandment. 

Over-nigh: see OVER- 30. 

Overnight, over night (du:vainai't), adv. 
phr. (sb. a.) [f. Over prep. 18 + Niaur sd.] 

1. Before the night (as considered in relation to 
the following day); on the preceding evening; the 
night before (with implication that the result of 
the action continues till the following morning). 

¢ 3374 Cuaucer 7’roylus 11. 1500(1549) Deiphebus had hym 
prayed ouer nyght To be a frend and helpyng to Criseyde. 
©1440 Generydes 2028 They..dressid all ther harnes ouer 
nyght, That they inyght on the morow . be redy to Batell. 
1548-9 (Mar.) BA. Com. Prayer, Baptism, The parentes shall 
geue knowledge ouer nyght or inthe mornyng. 1599 SHAKs. 
Much Ado ui. iti. 174 Claudio .. swore hee would .. before 
the whole congregation shame her with what he saw o’re 
night. 161z Brinstey Led. Lit. 296 Their exercises which 
were giuen ouernight. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 105 P1 
His Head ached every Morning with reading of Men over- , 
night. 1886 J. K. Jerome /dle Thoughts (1896) 124 We had | 


trans. To 


| prep. 8, OVER- 2.] 


OVER-PARTIAL. 


ordered a duck for dinner over night. 1888 Purcon Lives 
12 Gd. Men XI. ix. 227 His fire was laid overnight, and he 
lighted it himself when he pleased. 

2. During the night, through the night (till the 
following morning). 

1535 CoverDaLe Veh. xiii. 20 Then remayned the chap- 
men and marchauntes once or twyce ouer nighte without 
Terusalein. 1591 Suaks. Tivo Gent. iv. ii. 133 And so, good 
rest. Pro. As wretches haue ore-night That wait for execu- 
tion in the morne. 1879 Scribner's Mag. XIX. 682/2 If 
I feel tired... I'll stay overnight. 1894 H. GaRDENER Unof. 
Patriot 49 He preferred to stay overnight with the family. 

B. sb. The preceding evening. (Now chiefly U.S.) 

1581 Mutcaster Positions xxxil. (1887) 117 Before the 
ouernightes diet be thoroughly digested. 1601 SHaks. Ad/'s 
Weill ut. iv. 23 If 1 had given you this at ouer-night, She 
might haue beene ore-tane. 1607 — 7107 1v. ili. 227 Yo 
cure thy o're-nights surfet. 1705 S. WHATELY in W. S. 
Perry Hist. Coll. Amer. Col. Ch. 1. 170 Came to Town the 
over night before that general necting. 1824 Comp. Hist. 
Alurd, Weare App. 19 He had heard the report of a Gun 
in the lane on the overnight. 187: HowkLts edd, Fourn. 
(1892) 28 The air,..freshened by the over-night’s storm. 

C. altri. or adj. Of or belonging to the previous 
evening ; done, happening, etc., overnight. 

1824 Gat Rothelan J. 1. xi. 250 He found no other traces 
of the Scottish army there, than the broken weapons of the 
overnight assault. 1859 LAnc Wand. India 19 The result 
of the two over-night glasses of brandy. 1870 Daily News 
25 Nov., The limit of ny overnight journey. 

+ Overni'm,v. Ués. Pa. pple. overnome. [f. 
Over- 144+ Nim v.to take. See OVERTAKE. (OF. 
had oferntman in senses ‘take by violence, violate, 
carry off by force’.)] trans. To overtake. 

¢ 1325 Poem Times Edw. 1/1 (Percy)i, Hunger & derthe The 
poor hath overnome. ¢ 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 8156 To the 
Citie or that thei come, Many good knightes wer ouernome. 

Overnoint to Over-nourish: see OVER-. 

+ O-ver-nu'mber, 54. Ods. [Over-29d.] An 
excessive number. So O-vernu-mber v, ¢vazts. 
[OvER- 22], to exceed in number, to outnumber; 
O-ver-nu'merous a. [OVER- 28], too numerous. 

1599 Sir E. Warson in Buccleuch ATSS. (Hist. MSS. 
Conim.) I. 234 The *over number of people. 168: IVhole 
Duty Nations 50 In such a proportion of number..that the 
principal Duties may not be defeated by the over-number. 
1654-66 Eart Orrery Parthen. (1676) 268 Those Divisions 
.. being infinitely *over-numbered .. were totally routed. 
1805 SouTHEY A/adoc 11. xv, In tenfold troops Their foemen 
overnumbering. x701 Grew Cosi. Sacra iv. viil. § 43. 246 
These Precepts..are not *overnumerous. 1735 SOMERVILLE 
Chase 1. Argt., Censure of an overnumerous pack. 

Over-nurse to Over-offended: see OVER-. 

+ Over-o-ffice, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [Cf. OVER 
trans. To lord it over by 
virtue of one’s office; to exercise one’s office over. 

1602 SHaxs. Hawz. v.i. 87 It might be the Pate of a Poli- 
titian which this Asse o’re Offices: one that could circum- 
uent God, might it not? 

O-ver-offi'cious, ¢ [Over- 28.] Too 
officious. So O-ver-officiousness. 

a1610 HEALEY Theophrastus (1636) 51 lmpertinent dilli- 
gence, or over-officiousnesse. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 
To Radr. 7/2 Some sportfull or over officious spirit. 1703 
Coxuier £ss. Mor. Subj. 1. (709) 75 To fortify him in an 
Errour by an Over-officiousness. 1842 Syp. Smitn Locking 
in on Railw, Wks. 1859 II. 322/2 Nothing .. can be more 
utterly silly..than this over-officious care of the public. 

Over-often: see OVER- 30. 

O-ver-o'ld, z. [Over- 28.] Exceedingly old, 
too old, antiquated. Hence O-ver-o'ldness. 

©1374 Cuaucer Soeth. 1. pr. iii. 6 (Camb. MS.) Of which 
foolk the renon nis neyther ouer old ne vn-soleinpne. 1561 
Daus tr. Bullinger on A poc. (1573) 78b, We who.. haue 
departed from the oueroldness of the lawe written, and 
walke in newnesse of life. 1611 Corcr., Survagé, decrepite, 
ouer-old, growne farre in yeares. 

Over-open to Over-painful: see OVER-. 

Overpaint (-pént), v. [OveER- 8, 27.] 

+1. ¢rans. To paint over, cover with another 
colour. Ods. 

1611 SpeeD Altst. Gt. Brit. 1x. xit § 135. 70z To ouer- 
paint his collusions and deuises for sauing his honour. 1614 
Raceicu Hist. World 1. xvi. § 1 (1634) 394, I shall not need 
to over-paint that which is garnished with better colours 
already, than I can lay on. , 

2. ‘To colour or depict too highly. 

a3750 A. Hitt (T.), Him whom no verse overpaints. 1870 
J. H. Friswetr Alod. Men Lett. iv. 84 It is doubtful 
whether he over-paints the truth. 

Over-pamper, -park, etc.: see OVER-. 

+ O'verpa:rt. Obs. [prop. two words: see 
OVER adj.1.] The upper part. 

1398 [see Over a@. 1]. 1562 Turner Heréal ut. 776, It 
groweth not depe in y= grounde, but in the ouerparte of it. 
156z — Baths 6 \t weakeneth the ouerparte and nether- 
parte of the stomack. 1623 Cockrram 1, /forizon, a circle 
diuiding the ouerpart of Heauen from the other halfe. 

Overparted (é:vaipa‘stéd), a. [f. OvER- 26 
+ Part sb. + -ED*.] Having too difficult a part, 
or too many parts, to play. 

1688 Suaxs. Z. 1. Z. v. ii. 588 He is a maruellous good 
neighbour insooth, and a verie good Bowler: but for 
Alisander, alas you see, how ‘tis a little ore-parted. 1614 
B. Jonson Barth. Fair i. iv, How now, Numps! almost 
tir'd i’ your Protectorship? ouerparted? ouerparted? 1896 
Nation (N. Y.) 16 July 56/2 Viewed in comparison with the 
magnitude of the results, he is distinctly overparted. 

O-ver-partial, 2. [OveEr- 28.] Too partial; 
unduly partial. 


OVERPARTY. 


@1586 StpNEy Arcadia (1622) 109 Shee would, ..ciasping 
with him, come downe together, to be parted by the ouer- 
partiall beholders. 1668 H. More Div. Dial. i. § 12 (1713) 
23, 1 cannot but deem you an over-partial Mechanist. 
@1720 SuerrictD (Dk. Buckhm.) fs. (1753) 11. 20 The 
Court was inclined before, not to be overpartial to Prince 
Rupert. 1895 Chamd, Jrnl. X11. 784/1 This person .. was 
overpartial to whisky. 

Over-particular: see OvErR- 28. 


+O-verpa:rty. Os. [See Over 2.1.) = 
OVERPART; upper part; surface. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.viu. xxviii. (Tollem. MS.), 
Also he. .often cloteb and reneweb be ouerparti of be erpe 
with herbes. 1483 Cax‘ron Gold. Leg. 75b/1 Y¥® cyte of 
Neptalym whiche is in the ouerpartyes of galylee. 

Overpass (devaipas), 7. Now somewhat 
rare. Va.t. and pple. overpassed, -past.  [f. 
OVER- 9, 10, etc. + Pass v.] 

I. Transitive senses, in which over- stands in 
prepositional relation to the object. 
* Literal or physical senses. 

1. To pass over, travel over, move across or along. 

1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 228 And supbe he ssulde mani lond 
over passi and wende. 1495 /revisa'’s Barth, De P. R. 
xu v. (W. de W.) Cv b/1 The ryuer Nilus makyth the 
londe that he ouerpassyth be full plenteuous of corne and 
fruyte. 1571 Go.pinc Calvin on Ps. Ixi. 2 He overpassed 
y* distance that was betwixt him and it. 1891 R. Kirtinc 
Light that Failed ii, The stream was falling and. .the next 
few miles would be no light thing for the whale-boats to 
overpass. 

2. To pass across, to the other side of, or beyond ; 


10 cross. 

1340 Hampote Psalter xvii. 32 In my god i sall ouerpasse 
be wall. 1422 tr. Seercta Secret., Priv. Priv. xii. 141 The 
ryuers and wateres [the rain] makyth ouer-Passe har 
boundys. 1599 Tnysse Avtmady, Ded. (1865) 2 He whiche 
lathe once ouer passed the frontiers of modestye. 1681 
Devpen Spanish Friar 11. 37, 1 stood on a wide River's 
bank, Which | must needs o’erpass. 1946 TRENCH J/rac. 
xxiii. (1852) 342 At no time..does our Lord seem to have 
overpassed tbe limits of the Holy Land. 

3. To rise above; to extend or project beyond. 

a 1425 Cursor Af, 1838 (Trin.) Pe he3est hille.. Pe flood ouer 
passed seuen e!len & inore. 1737 bracken Farricry /mpr. 
(1756) 1. 323 If the upper overpass the under Teeth, | 

4. To pass by; to come up to or alongside of 
and gobeyond. [Over- 13.] 

1530 Patscr, 6439/1, 1 overpasse, as a man dothe. a com- 
panye that he overtaketh. 1553 I:pex Freat. Newe hid. 
(Arb.) 38 Saylinge farre beyond this Region, and ouer- 
passinge manye countreyes..we came to another nacioa, 

** Vigurative scnses corresponding to prec. 

5. To pass through, get through, get to the end 
of (a period, or an action, expcricnce, etc.); often 
including the notion ‘to get through or out of 
successfully or safely, get over, surmount’; more 
rarcly, to pass, spend (time), [Over- 16, 17.] 

@ 1309 Cursor AF, 24280 Pis ilk pine es for ne dizht,..Quer- 
pas it sali son. ¢1375 /did. 26633 (Fairf.) Quer-passe pou 
no3t pe lentin-tide. .crq470 Ilexry fWVadllace vy. 369 Wallace 
him herd, quhen he his slepe ourpast. 1577 NorTNBROOKE 
Dicing (1843) 44 Halfe of the year, and more, was ouer- 
passed..in loytering and vaine pastimes. 1645 Mra. Worc. 
in Dircks Life viit. (1865) 125 Having overpassed many 
rubs and difficulties. 1831 Corerince in Lit. Renz. (1838) 
111. 101 Having now overpassed six-sevenths of the ordinary 
period allotted to human life. 1876 T. Harpy Ethelberta 
(1830) 161 It became imperative to consider how best to 
overpass a more general catastrophe 

+b. Yo pass throngh in one’s mind. Oés. 

1658 J. Wess Cleopatra vii. 1. 10 The faire Princesse 
sensible at this remembrance could not overpasse it in her 
spirit without sighs and sobbs. 

+6. To come over or affect, as an influence, 
cmotion, eic.; in quot. 1679, to overspread. Obs. 

@ 1300 Cursor MM. 8987 (Cott.) Ouer passed [7yin. Ouer- 
passed him] has pat caitiue kind, And mad king salamon al 
blind. r500-z0 Dunpar /oems Ixxiv. 18 Sic deidhie dwawmes 
..Ane hundrithe tymes hes myhairt ouirpast. 1679 Kine in 
G. Hickes Spirit of Popery 47 Vhe horrid Prophanity that 
has overpassed the whole Land. 

7. To go (or be) beyond in amount, rate, value, 
excellence, etc. ; to extend or lie beyond the rauge 
or scope of; to excccd, excel, transcend, surpass. 

@1300 Cursor AF, 12707 Seat lon, be wangelist..All pe 
appostells he ouer-past. ¢ 1374 Ciutaucrer Boeth. v. pr. vi. 
135 (Camh. MS.) The science of him pat ouer passeth al 
temperel moeuement. 1530 PausGr. 649/1, | overpasse, 1 
excede in value or in any other thyng. 1622 MaLyxrs Aac. 
Law-Merch. 111 A Factor is bound to answere the losse 
which happeneth by ouerpassing or exceeding his Com- 
mission. 1835 I. Taytor Sfir. Desprt. iii. 103 A generous 
enthusiasm .. will probahly overpass the necessities of the 
occasion, 1871 dixon Tower IV, vii. 63 He overpassed his 
sire in comic power. 

+b. To go beyond the limits or restrictions of, 

to transgress. Obs. [OveER- 12.] 

€1399 Pol. Poems (Rolls) W.7 The werre maketh the grete 
citee lasse, And dothe the lawe his reules overpasse. 1450-80 
tr. Secreta Secret. 11 Ile ouyr passith the wey of trouthe, 
he settith at nought..goddis lawe. 1597 Brarp Theatre 
God's Fudgem. (612) 527 Vhis neither ought nor can be 

done..without ouerpassing the bounds of his limited power. 

8. To pass over, leave unnoticcd or unmentioned, 
leave out, omit. Now rare. [OveEr- 5 b.J 

1382 WycuiF Gen. xviii. 4 Lord, if I have foundun grace in 
thin eyen, overpasse thow not thi servaunt. 1494 Fasyan 

Chron. \.\xxviit. 57 But for the names..be derke to Englysshe 

vnderstandynge, therfore I ouerpasse theym, and folowe the 

Storye. 1559 Morwyne Evonym, 284 Manye other thinges 
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which for brevities sake 1 overpas. 1601 HOLtaAxn P/iny 
Il. 627 The bloud-stone Hzinatites..a stone that 1 must 
not ouerpasse tn silence. 1779-8 Jouxson L. P., Dryden 
Wks. II. 336 Ihe reason which he gives for printing what 
was never acted, cannot be overpassed. 1831 Sir W. Hamit- 
tox Discuss, (1852) 233 Some lesser errors..we overpass. 
+b. Of a thing: To pass by, leave unaffected, 

‘escape’ (a person). Ods. 

1535 CovERDALE £eclus. xiv. 14 Let not y* porcion of y* 
good daie ouerpas the, 

II. Intrans. senses, in which over- is adverbial. 

9. To pass over, pass across or overhead, 

a1340 Hamroce Psalter x. 1 How say 3e til my saule, 
Querpasse in til fe hill as a sparow? ¢1400 Nom. Rose 5343 
Till whan the shadow is ouerpast. 1797 SoutHey 7rinmph 
of Woman 283 And birds o’erpassing hear, and drop, and 
die. 1874 F. E, Aspor Little Margaret, When the shadows 
overpass. 

10. Of time, actions, experiences, etc.: To pass 
away, come to an end; to pass, pass by, elapse. 
Most often in fa. pple. = At an end, past, ‘over’. 

1323 Song Deo Gratias 54 in £. E. P. (1862) 125 And 
sumtyme plesaunce wol ouerpas. 1494 Fasyan Chron, v1. 
clxxxi. 179 The monkes..layde it in the churche of seynt 
Anyan on the persecucion were ouerpassed. 1514 Barctay 
Cyt. & Uplondyshm. ;Percy Soc.) p. Ixxii, No day over- 
passeth exempt of busynes. crs592 Martowe Massacre 
*aris 1. vi, Come, my lords; now that this storm is over- 
past. 1603 Kwotres //ist. Turks (1621) 54 Afterwards the 
furie of the people overpassed. 1874 H. R. Reynotps Fohn 
Saft. ii. 91 The strange eclipse of His beams is overpassed. 
1895 Edin. Rev. July 162 The crisis was virtually overpast. 

+b. To ‘pass’, take place, happen. Ods. rare. 

1530 Patscr. 382 The partyculer actes & cyrcumstances 
whiche overpassed in the meane whyle. 

+11. To excced, go to excess; to be in cxcess, be 
over. Obs. 

c1400 tr. Scerefa Secret., Gow. Lordsh. 67 Who so ouer- 
passys yn ful or voyd, yn slepynge or wakynge,.. he mowe 
noght eschewe maladyes. 1530 Pasar. 649/1, I overpasse, 
I remayne besydes the juste nombre and quantyte.. ze 
surabonde, Tis somme ts nat just yet for this overpasseth, 

+12. To pass or remain unnoticed, to be Ict 
alone or omitted; chicfly in phr. /o /et tt overpass 

= to Ict it pass, take no notice of it (= sense 3). 

€ 1350 fF rll. Palerne 4113, | leucd hire pan lelly and lett it 
ouer-pase. cr1g00 Pestr. Frey 5084 Laghe at it lightly and 
Tet it ouer pas. 1525 I.. Berners Frodss. WH. Ixxxv. (Ixxxi.] 
254 Thynke you yt y° frensshe kynge wyl suffre yt matter 
thus to ouerpas? a13575 Wife lapped AMorrelles Skin 695 
in Hazk. #. #. P. 1V. 208 O, good wife, cease and let this 
oucrpasse, 

Hlence Overpa’ssed, -past ///. a., that las come 
to an cad, past; Overpa'ssing 7v/. sd., a passing 
over or across, excess, ctc.; Overpa'ssing ff/. a., 
surpassing ; foc/. as adv. exceedingly, ‘ passing ’. 

¢1340 Hampore Prose Tr. (1866) 38 ‘To behalde fe vertus 
and be oucr-passande grace of pesaule of Ihesu. 1382 Wreiir 
Oéad. 3. 19 And transmygracioun, or ouer passynge. 1552 
IHvcoet, Querpassynze, frauscursus. 1582 T. Watson Cent, 
Loue xcvili. Argt., The present title of lis ouerpassed Loue. 
I S. Evans Holy Graal 107 So overpussing rich was it. 

verpassionate a. : sce OvER- 28. 

Overpay (Svaipéi:), v. [Over- 26.] To pay 
too highly, pay more than is duc. 

1. ¢rans. ‘To pay or recompcnse (a person, a 
service, etc.) beyond what is due or deserved ; to 
tive, or be, 2 more than sufficient recompense for ; 
fig. to do more than compensate; to make up for 
superabundantly, Also @éso/. or intr. 

r6or Suans. Adfs Well wi. vii. 16 Let me buy your 
friendly helpe thus farre, Which I will ouer-pay, and pay 
againe When I haue found it. 1611 — Cyd, 1. iv. 10 
Your very goodnesse, and your company, Ore-payes all 
I can do. x702 Pervs Let. 3 Oct., 1 cannot but think 
myself already overpaid. 1709 Prior Henry § Emma 8 And 
with one Heav’nly Smiie o’erpay his Pains. 1855 Macau- 
tay dst. Eng. xv. I. 539 His services were overpaid with 
honours and riches. 1859 TENsyson £ni? 1069 My lord, 
you overpay me fifty-fold. : 

2. trans. To pay more than (an amount or price); 
to pay (money) in excess of what is due. 

1664 Atkxyns Orig. Printing 15 Sell the Impression for 
1600/, .. which Impression alone over-payes them all the 
Moneys they are out of Purse. 1679-88 Secr. Serv. Money 
Chas. & Yas. (Camden) 130 To rennburse him so much 
money he hath overpaid for fee-farme rents, 1784 Cowper 
Fask v1. 860 Thou hast made it thine by purchase,.. 
And overpaid its value with thy blood. 

So O-ver-pay sb.; Over-pay ment. 

1702 Perys Corr. Diary, etc. 1879 VI. 249, 14 Nov...1 beg 
their believing me most sensible of this their over-payment. 
a1816 Gentnuam Offic, Apt. Maximize, Introd. Vrew 
(1830) 21 Supposing, indeed, the over-pay derived from 
crime—ohtained, for exumple, by false pretences. 1884 
Weekly Notes 26 Apr. 1053/2 Whether there had been an over- 
payment to the society by one of its members. 

Over-peacock v.: see OvER- 27. 

Overpeaze, obs. form of OvERPOISE. 

Overpeer (d:vaipies),v. [Over-7,1 (4). In 
sense 1 tf. PEER v, to look; but in 2 app. associated 
with Peer sé. equal, etc., or its derived vb. PEER 
to cqual, rival, vie with: cf. OUTPEER v., of which 
overpeer is in somc cases 2 synonym. ] 

1. trans. To pcer over, look over, look across 
from abovc, look down on. 

1589 Greene A/enaphon Wks. (Grosart) VI. 36 A hill that 
ouer-peered the great Mediterraneum. 1591 Suaxs. 1 /fen. 
{#,1. iv. 11 To ouer-peere the Citie, And thence discouer, 
how with most aduantage They may vex vs with Shot or 


OVERPITCH. 


with Assault. 1596 H. Crarnam Briefe Bible 1. 63 Moses.. 
mounteth the Mount Nebo: from whence overpeering lordan, 
he beholdeth the land of Promise. 1898 Daily Chron, 17 
Oct. 5/1 The nymph. .fancied that an officer overpeering her 
garden wall like that must necessarily be on horseback ! 

+b. Yo ‘look down upon’, treat with contempt, 
domineer over. Oés. 

1583 Gotpine Calvin on Deut. xxxv. 209 If we be so high- 
minded that euerie of vs could finde in his heart to ouer- 
peere his Neighbour. 1590 Martowr Adw. //, 1. iv, We 
will not thus be faced and over-peered. 

2. To rise or appear above; to tower over; to 
have a higher position than; to excel, outpeer. 

1565 Gotpinc Ovid's Afet. 1. (1593) 60 Phoebe was of 
personage so comely and so tall, That by the middle of her 
necke she over-peerd them all. 1586 Kvp #i’4s. (1901) 339 
With thy Roselike, Royal peace (O Prince) all other princes 
thou inust ouer-peere. 1596 Suaxs. Merch. V.1,i.12 Your 
Argosies, with portly saile, Like Signiors and rich Burgers 
on the flood, ..Do ouer-peere, the pettie Traffiquers That 
curtsie to them. 1599 Nasur Lenten Stuffe (1871) 26 For 
a commodious green place, .. not Salisbury Plain or New- 
market Heath. .may overpeer, or outcrow her. 1647 Tarp 
Marrow Gd. Authors in Comm. Ep. 652 Like the Ivy 
which rising at the foot, will over-peer the highest wall. 
1859 J. Smitu Chr. Charac, as Soc. Power 123 Generous and 
unselfish principles overpeer the coarser and more self- 
regarding impulses. 

Hence Overpee‘ring 76/. 56. and ffi. a. 

1598 J. Dickenson Greene in Conc. (1878) 150 Wind-tossed 
waues which with a gyring course Circle the Centers-ouer- 
peering maine. 1611 Cotar., Sursaziie,..an ouerpeering, or 
ouergrowing. 1615 G. Saxpys 7rav. 188 This valley of 
lehosaphat..to the East of the City, contracted betweene 
it and the ouer-pearing hils of the opposite Oliuet. 1895 
Q. Rev. Apr. 349 The penalty of overpeering science. 

Overpending, -pentise: see OVER- 1. 

O:ver-peo’ple, v. [Ovek- 27.] trans. To 
people too much, overstock with people. (Chiefly 
in pa. pple.) So O:ver-peopled ffi. a. 

1683 Afol. Prot. France Pref. 2 Now that we should be 
over-peopled, I think there is no danger. 1711 SuaFTEss. 
Charac, (1737) II]. 42 Nothing more dangerous than the 
over-peopling any manufacture. 1821 Byron Cazv 1, i. 520 
The unpeopled earth—and the o’er- peopled Hell. 1830 Miss 
Mitrorp {tllage Ser. 1v. (1863) 262 ‘Vhat fair deinesne of 
theirs, which is to say, over-peopled. 1832 Hr. Martineau 
Weal & Wve vi. 83 The half-starved multitudes of an over- 
peopled kingdom. 

+Overpe'rch, v. Ols. [Over- 5.) trans. 
To surmount as by perching upon; to fly over. 

1592 Suaks. Row. 4 Ful. u. ii. 66 (Qo. 2) With loues light 
wings did 1 orepearch these walls. 

Over-peremptory, -perk, etc.: see OVER-. 

Over-persua‘de,v. (Over-11.] trans. To 
bring over by persuasion, persuade effectually ; 
esp. to persuade (a person) to some action or course 
against his own judgement or inclination. 

1624 in Cart. J. Situ (K.O.). 1639 Futter Holy iar 
tt xxvi. (1840) 166 They overjersuaded him not to starve 
an army by feeding his own humours. 1749 Firtpinc Jos 
Jones wr. 1i, Nor had he done it now, had not the younger 
Sportsman .. over-persuaded him. 1897 Henty On /rra- 
wvaddy 350, | had proposed to inyself not to marry .. but 
your sister overpersuaded me. 

So Over-persua‘sion. 

1741 Ricnarnson Pamela 11. 158, 1 drank two Glasses by 
his Over-persuasion. 1755 Macens /usur. I]. 242 Made 
Use of in any over-persuasion, or hazardous Inducements. 

+ O:ver-pe'rted, fa. pple. Obs. [Over- 27 b.] 
Made too pert or saucy. 

1614 Raceicu /Hist. World n. xxii. § 10 (1634) 474 A thing 
of dangerous consequence; especially when an unable spirit, 
being over-perted with so high authority, is too passionate 
in the execution of such an office. 

+ O:ver-pe'ster, v. Obs. [OvER-27.] ¢raus. 
To‘ pester’, i.e. crowd or encumber, excessively. 

1599 DanieL Asusophilus Wks. (1717) 388 No marvel 
then, tho’ th’ over-pester’d State Want Room for Goodness. 
1614 Rareicu /Hist. World 1. (1634) 309 Hiram allowed 
him ‘Timber, with which Libanus was, and yet is over- 
pestered. 1675 J. Love Clavis Afed. 42 Let no house be 
over-pestered with too many Lodgers. 1,25 StrveE Stow's 
Surv. (1754) 11. v. xx. 405/1 Thetr Over.p.stering of small 
rooms with many of the:n, 

O-verpick, z. [Over- 1d.] Said of a loom in 
which the shuttle-driving arrangement, or picking 
arm, is placcd above the loom. 

1884 in Kuicur Dict. Alech. Suppl. 650/2. 1888 R, Beau- 
mont H¥oollen Alanuf, viii. 229 There are three distinct 
kinds of picking mechanisms: first, the cam and cone 
motion; second, the over-pick motion; and third, the under- 
pick motion. 1894 F.W. Fox Jech. Veavitug x. 278 When 
some portion of it projects above the boxes the motion 


becomes an over-pick. 
Over-pi‘cture, v. (Over- 26, 8.] 


1. trans. To rcpresent or picture in excess of the 
reality; to depict or describe with exaggeration. 

1606 Suaks. Aunt. & Cl. u. ii. 205 She did lye In her 
Pauillion, cloth of Gold, of Tissue, O're-picturing that Venus, 
where we see ‘I'he fancie out-worke Nature. 1856 OLMSTED 
Slave States 406 The beautiful rural cemetery .. which 
Willis has. .a little over-pictured. : : 

2. To picture over; to cover with pictures of. 

1850 Syp. Donrtt Rowman vii, The future years.,with the 
unborn dead o’erpictured. A 

Overpitch (d:vaipi't{), 7. [OvER-26. (Chiefly 
in pa. pple.)] : 

1. Cricket. trans. To pitch (a ball) too far in 
bowling, so that the batsman can hit it before it 


touchcs the ground. 


OVER-PITCHED. 


1859 All Year Round No. 13. 306 The first ball they 
bowled ine was slow, overpitched, and to leg. 1897 Ranyjit- 
sinnjt Cricket 170 ‘These on-drives should be kept for rather 
overpitched balls, 

2. fig. To pitch too high; to exaggerate. 

1886 I. H. Doyte Remin. 193 These praises appeared to 
me a little overpitched. 

O-ver-pitched (-pit/t), 2. 
a roof: Having a greater than ordinary pitch ; 
having an excessive slope. 

1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 274 Roofs..whereof some are flat or 
under-pitched,. .others due proportion’d, or over-pitched, 

Overplaced, -plain, etc. : see OVER-. 

O-verplacement. rare. Superposition. 

1895 J. W. PowELL Phystographic Processes, Nat. Geogr. 
Monogr. 1. No. 1. 14 The lowlands have a great overplace- 
ment of these rock materials. 

O:verplant, v. [In sense 1, ONorthumb. 
oferplontia, {. ofer- OVER- 10 + Plantiax to PLANT. 
In sense 2 f. OVER- 27 + PLANT v.] 

+1. trans. To transplant. Ods. 

cgso Lindisf. Gosp. Luke xvit. 6 Ofwytrumia & ofer- 
plontia on s#. 1388 Wyctir Luke xvii. 6 Be thou drawun 
vp bi the rote, and be ouerplauntid in to the see. 

2. ‘To plant too much or to excess. 

1770 ArmstronG A/isc. II. 239 Some gardens..are so 
smoothly regular, so over-planted. 1887 Fisheries U.S. 
Sect. v. II. 527 The high price of oysters caused overplanting, 
which led to the impoverishment of the planting-grounds, 

+O-verplaw. Ods. rare—°. [f. OVER: 5 + 
Piaw sé.] A boiling over. 

¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 373/2 Ovyrplaw, ebullicio. 

O:ver-play’,v. [OveEr- 27, 22.] 

1. trans. To play (a part, etc.) to excess; to play 
too much. So O'ver-play-ed f//. a., O-ver-play’- 
ing vb/, sb. 

16.. Sale Houshold. Stuff iv. in 3rd Collect. Poems (1689) 
27/1 Here’s a Pack of nasty Court Cards, Much foul’d with 
over-playing. 1819 J/etrofolts 1. 183 John offers to box, in 
a most ridiculous, overplayed manner, 1896 Peterson's 
Mag. Jan. 93/1 He had overplayed his part in a way that 
was unpardonable. 

2. To surpass or overcome in playing; to play 
better than, and so gain the victory over. 

1892 Pall Mall G. 4 Aug. 5/2 As in the game at Trent 
Bridge, they steadily overplayed their formidable opponents. 

O:ver-plea'se, v. [Over- 27.] ¢rans. To 
please too much. So O’ver-plea’sed, O'ver- 
pleasing A//. a:djs. 

1611 Speep 7hea’, Gt. Brit. (1614) 132/2 An over-pleasing 
repose, and ever flourishing happinesse. 1626 Bacon Sy/va 
§ 835 The Senses love not to be Over-pleased; But to have 
a Commixture of somewhat that is in it selfe Ingrate. 1664 
Dryven Rival Ladies Ded., That eagerness of Imagination 
which by over-pleasing fanciful Men, flatters them into the 
Danger of Writing. 1766 Forpyce Ser. Vag. Wom. (1767) 
II. x. 130 The insinuation.. will not..be over-pleasing. 1888 
F. A. Gasquet Hen. VII] & Eng. Monast. 1.81 He was not 
overpleased at the difficulties that had been raised. 

Over-plenty to -plumb: see OvEr-. 

+ Overplow, v. Vbs. rare. ?To plough over. 

1596 W. Situ Chloris (1877) 19 Content my selfe in silent 
shade to sit In hope at length my cares to ouerplow. 

Overplume (-pl#m), v. rare. [OVER- 1, 27.] 
a. trans. To hang over or surmount as with a 
plume. b. ref. To plume oneself to excess. 

1854 J. D. Burns Vision Prophecy 97 Orange-groves Over- 
plumed here and there by some tall palms. 1890 Tele 
Bar Mag. Nov. 429 Determined that I sbould not over- 
plume myself. 

+ Overplu‘nge, v. Obs. rare. trans. To plunge 
over head and ears, submerge. 

1602 Row.anps Greens Ghost 43 Least thou in time be 
--ouerplunged in a deeper bog. 

Overplus (@"vaiplys), sb. (adv., a.) [app. 
a partial translation of F. seerplus (12th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), f. ser over + F.and L. f/us more.] That 
which is over in addition to the main amount, or 
to what is allotted or needed; an additional or 


extra quantity; an amount left over, a surplus, 
1387 TrevisA Higden (Rolls) I. 4o7 And alle the ouer 
pluse He kepep to his owne vse. 14201n £. £. IVil/s (1882) 
42 The overe-plus of alle thys. 1555 W. Watreman Fardle 
Facions \. iii, 36 Hercules passyng the seas .. and bringyng 
an ouerplus of people thence with hym. 1610 Heatey S7. 
Aug. Citie of God 545 Wee read two hundred yeares and 
the overplus. 1736 Butter AxaZ. un. vi. 299 To balance 
pleasure and pain..so as to be able to say on which side the 
overplus is. 1875 Maine //zs¢. /us¢. 262 ‘Vhe landlord is paid 
out of the proceeds. The overplus is returned to the tenant. 
@b. catachr. That which remains in the mind, 


conclusion. Ods. 

1536 Boorne Let. in Jatrod. Knowd?l. (1870) Forewords 58 
Ynto the tyme you haue seen them, & knowyng pe ouerplus 
of my mynd. 
my mynde in this matter..I1 do commyt it to the industry 
of wyse & expert Phisicions. 

c. loosely. Kxcess, superabundance. 

1850 }3. Tavior Eldorado ii. (1862) 14 An idea of the 
splendid overplus of vegetable life within the tropics. 1870 
LoweLt Among my Bhs. Ser. 1. (1873) 274 ‘The imagination 
is somuch in over-plus, that tbinking a thing becomes 
better than doing it. 

B. as adv. or predicate: In addition, in excess, 


besides, over, Now rare or Obs. 

1388 Wyciir Luke xi. 41 Netheles that that is ouerplus, 
3yue 3e alines, and lo! al thingis hen cleene to jou. 1560 
WuitrHorNE Ord. Sonldiours (1573) 5b, Parting the roote 
into 3, there remaynethe ouerplus onelye one, 1598 Arch- 


{Over- 26.] Of | 


1547 — Brev. Health § 384 The ouerplus of | 
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priest Controv, (Camden) II. 157 Wee adde this wishe over- 
plus that yow had not made this edicte. 1606 Suaks. And. 
& Cl. ty. vi, 22. 1655 Mrg. Worcester Cent. Inv. Ded.ii. 9 | 
Whatever should be overplus or needless for the present day. 

C. as aaj. in attrib. relation ; Remaining over, | 
additional, extra, surplus. 

1640 Boston Kec. (1877) 11. 51 Sargient Savage his demand 
to have the overplus land at Hoge Iland. 1726 Berkeley 
Let, to T, Prior 24 Aug., Wks. 1871 IV. 133 Transmit the 
third part of the overplus sum to Swift and Company. 
1883 W. Morris in Mackail Lz (1899) II. 107 If they can 
only learn the uselessness of mere overplus money. 

Overply (6u:vaiplai-), v. (OveEnr- 27.J trans. 
To ply or exercise too much; to exhaust by too 
much exercise. So O'verpli‘ed 7//. a. 

61655 Mitton Sonn. Cyriack Skinner upon his Blindness, 
The conscience .. to have lost them overply'd In libertyes 
defence. 1858 Naz. Rev. Oct. 490 Her overplied strenzth 
worn down..by his children and the impossible problems of 
his house. 1863 Kincrake Crimea (1877) 11. xvi. 270 He 
overplied the idea of discipline. 

Overpoise (Ovaipoiz), sd. [f. next.] The 
act or fact of outweighing ; that which outweighs; 
‘preponderant weight’ (J.). 

1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. (1721) Ded. 179 His Judg- 
ment was an Overpoize to his Imagination. 1842 Manninc 
Serum. (1848) I. xxiv. 361 In the concerns of this life, the 
lightest overpoise of prohability determines our strongest 
resolutions, 1856 Mrs. Browninc Aur. Leigh vit. 1056 ‘Lhe 
moths, with that great overpoise of wings. 

Overpoise (@varpoiz), v. Forms: 
overpeise, (6 -peaze, -paise, 7 -peyse). 8B. 7-8 
-poize, (7 -poyse, 8 -poyze), 6- overpoise. ff. 
OVER- 3, 22, 27 + PoIsE w. (earlier Zezse).] 

1. trans. To weigh more than, outweigh: mostly 
Jig. In quots. 1598, 1652 causatively: To make 
somcthing outweigh (something else), 

a, 1555 Harpsrietp Divorce Hen. VII (Camden) 218 Nor 
the man’s oath shall overpeise tlle woman’s denial. 1598 
J. Dickenson Greene t2 Conc. (1878) 133 Vo ouerpeaze the 
feare of danger with the care of dutie. 1652 H. L’Estrance 
Amer, no Fewes 12 Nor will the weight of his experience.. 
be overpeised by any. 

B. a1600 in Bodenham's Bel-wedére 22 False faith is 
ouer-poisde with weakest weight, The ballance yeelds vnto 
the lightest feather. 1608 Dop & CLeaver Expos. Prov. 
ix-x. 17 The gaine .. wil counteruaile and ouerpoise the 
losse. @1711 Ken Christophil Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 438 One 
minute in my Jesu's Arms Will an Eternity o’repoise Of 
your false Joys. 1884 Br. THorotp Yoke Christ 5 The 
joys of matrimony may be overpoised by its cares. 

b. intr. or absol, 

1684 T. Hockin God's Decrees 245 The best deserving, or 
whose merits overpoize, is chosen. 1717 DeESAGULIERS in 
Phil. Trans. XXX. 575 All the while the Plummet was 
falling, the Water descended rather than rose; and when 
the Lead was at the bottom, the Water overpois'd. 

+2. ¢frans. To overweight, weigh down, over- 


load (7. and fig.). Ods. 

rs8x J. Bett Haddon's Ausw. Osor.115b, There was no 
inortal creature but was overpaised, and pressed doune with 
this heavy burden. 1655 Mourer & Bennet Health’s 
Iinprov. (1746) 378 A full and troubled Body, over-poised 
with Variety and Plenty of Meats. 

+ 3. To overbalance (in quot. fig.). Obs. 

1641 M. Frank Serve. ii. (1672) 534 If your honours puff 
you up, overpoise you, 

O:ver-pole, v [f Over- 27 + PoLE v.] 
Chiefly in pa. pple. over-poled. 

1. ¢rans. To furnish (hops, or a hop-ground) 
with too long a pole or poles. 

1707 Mortimer /f/usb. 135 The Hop will soon run itself 
out of heart if over-poled: more especially be sure not to 
over-pole them for length the first Year. 1758 R. Brown 
Conpl, Farmer u,(1760) 113 Neither can you expect a crop 
{of hops] from an over-poled ground. 

2. ‘To pole (copper) too much in refining, so as 
to remove too much oxide and render it brittle. 

1861 J. Percy Afetallurgy 274 One of the most charac- 
teristic properties of commercial overpoled copper is brittle- 
ness. 1890 Sez. Extracts 171 The terms, underpoling, over- 
poling, and tough pitch. /6/d., The removal of this small 
quantity of oxygen will suffice to render copper overpoled 
and useless. 

Over-polemical, -popular, etc. : see OVER-. 

+ Overpo-nderate, v. Obs. vare. To overweigh. 

1729 GREENWoop in Pil, Trans. XXXVI. 189 Being then 
in “Equilibrio to so great a Degree of Exactness, tbat half 
a Grain would over-ponderate on either Side, 

O:ver-po‘pulate, v. [OveER- 27, 22.] 

1, trans. To overstock with people, over-people. 
(Chiefly in fa. Zp/e.) 

1870 EMERSON Soc. & Sofft. vii. 132 When Europe is over- 
populated, America and Australia crave to be populated. 
1882 in A. R. Wallace Land National. (ed. 3) 83 By theclear- 
ances one part is depopulated and the other cver-populated. 

2. To exceed in population. 

1868 BusHnett Alor. Uses Dark Th. vii. 152 The new 
solidarity in good..will thus overpopulate and virtually live 
down the more corrupted families. 

So O'ver-popula‘'tion; O*ver-po*‘pulous a. 
(whence O'ver-po‘pulousness). 

1798 Martuus Popul, (1817) 1. y. 117 Over-populousness 
would at all times increase the natural propensity of savages 
to war. 1862 Ruskin Unto this Last 99 There is not yet, 
nor will yet for ages be, any real over-population in the world. 

Over-positive to Over-potent: see OVER-. 

+ Overpo'st, v. Obs. [f. Over- 9 + Post v.] 
trans. To ‘post’ over; to get over (the ground, 
or any matter) quickly and easily. 


a. 6-7 


OVERPREACH. 


1597 Suaks. 2 Jen. JV, 1. ii, 171 You may thanke the 
ynqulet time, for your quiet o’re-posting that action. 
O:ver-po't,v. [f Over- 27+ Porv.] 

To plant in too large a pot. 

1825 Greenhouse Contp. 1. 170 Caution is necessary to avoid 
over-potting such kinds as grow in peat soil. 1897 Garden 
24 July 63/1 Nothing is gained hy overpotting the plants. 

Overpour (-poe'1),v. rare. [OVER- 5.] Zrans. 
To pour over from one receptacle into another, 
transfer by or as by pouring, transfuse. 

1585 Lupton Thous. Notable Th. v. § 84 (1595) 130 It is 
certain..that daungerous and many effects..are turned, or 
overpowred into him. 

Over-power, 54. rave. [OveER- 29, 2.] 

1. (o'ver-pow'er.) Too great or excessive power. 

1625 Bacon L£ss., Viciss. Things (Arb.) 574 When a State 
growes to an Ouer-power, it is like a great Floud, that will 
be sure to ouerflow. 

2. (o’ver-pow:er.) A superior or supreme power. 

1887 H. R. Haweis Light of Ages vi. 176 No flight or fall 
of birds could take place without the ken and guidance of 
the ‘ Overpower’. 

Overpower (évarpaue1), v. [Over- 22b.] 

1. ¢vans. To overcome with superior power or 
force (physical or moral); to reduce to submission ; 
to subduc, defcat, vanquish, master. 

1593 Suaks. Rich, J], v.1. 31 The Lyon dying .. wounds 
the Earth, if nothing else, with rage ‘lo be o're-powr’d. 
1639 Futter Holy War iv. x. (1840) 195 The Christians .. 
though overpowered in number, made a great slaughter of 
their enemies. 1778 Miss Burney Evelina (1791) I. xxvi. 
158 Mrs Selwyn quite overpowered me with the force of her 
arguments. 1855 Macaucay fst. Eng. xi. III. 39 Those 
officers who attempted to restrain the rioters were over- 
powered and disarmed. 

2. Yo render (a thing, agency, quality, etc., 
material or immaterial) ineffective or imperceptible, 
by excess of force or intensity. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Psend. Ef. 4 Whether the efficacie of 
the one had not overpowred the penalty of the other, we 
leave it unto God. 1748 Gray Adiiance 65 Can..suns.. 
O’erpower the fire that animatesour frame? 1806 A. HuNTER 
Culina (ed. 3) 187 Strong sauces that overpower the natural 
flavour of the fish. 1849 Macauray ///st. Lug. iv. 1. 463 All 
such sympathies were now overpowered by a stronger feeling. 

3. ‘To overcome by intensity (as fatigue, emotion, 
etc.); to be too intense or violent for, ‘be too 


much for’; to crush, overwhelm. 

1667 Mitton P. Z. vin. 453 My earthly by his Heav'nly 
overpowerd .. sunk down. 1775 SHERIDAN Dueuza uu. 1, 
Lord! Lord! I am afraid I shall be overpowered with her 
beauty. 1791 Mrs. Rapcuirre Rom. Forest i, The violent 
agitation of mind and fatigue of body, had overpowered her 
strength. 1832 Lytton Eugene A. u. iv, The shy and 
secluded student, whom it was his object to dazzle and over- 
power. 1881 Busant & Rice Chafl. of Fleet 1. 91 We 
migbt be overpowered with the grandeur of the house, 

Overpow'ering, ///.a. [f. prec. + -1NG 2,] 
That overpowers; so powerful as to subdue or 
overcome ; irresistible, overwhelming. 

1700 DrypEN Palamon & Arc. 1. 235 Struck blind with 
overpowering light he stood. 1884 A. Paut /7ist. Reform 
v. 101 Tbe demand..was too overpowering to be success- 
fully resisted. 

Hence Overpow'eringly adv., in an overpower- 
ing manner or degree; irresistibly, overwhelmingly. 

1812 Examiner 7 Sept. 571/2 Overpow ening ond 1828 
Macavtay in Life & Leé#. (1880) I. ili. 153 Sleep comes on 
him overpoweringly. 1886 Symonps Menaiss.:Jt., Cath. 
React. (1898) VII. xiii.218 One of his overpoweringly virulent 
invectives, 

Overpowr, obs. f. OVERPOUR, OVERPOWER. 

Overpraise (e-vaipréiz), sd. [OvER- 29 b.] 
Excessive praise ; praise beyond what is deserved. 

1694 Drypven Love Triumphant t. i, This over-praise You 
give his worth, in any other mouth, Were villainy to me. 
1875 Emerson Le¢t. § Soc. Aims i. 58 Our overpraise and 
idealization of famous masters. 

Overpraise (vaipré"z), v. [OvER- 27.] 
trans. ‘Yo praise excessively ; to praise more than 
one deserves. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 339 It may wel be pat 
Arthur is ofte overpreysed. 1635 A. StarFrorp Sem. Glory 
(1860) Ep. Ded. 60 As we cannot over-worsbip the True 
Deity, so wee cannot over-praise a true Piety. 1733 Pore 
Let. to Swift Wks. 1751 IX. 250, I like much better to be 
abused and half-starved, than to be so over-praised and 
over-fed. 1858 J. B. Norton 7ofics 116 The Company's 
petition. appears to me to have been singularly over-rated 
and over-praised. 

So O-verprai‘sed £//. a.; O'verprai'sing v4/.50. 

a1225 Ancr. R. 86 He hit heued to heie up mid ouer- 
preisunge & herunge. 1667 Mitton /?. Z. 1x. 615 Serpent, 
thy overpraising leaves in doubt The vertue of that Fruit, 
in thee first prov’d. 1826 Syp. Smitn Js. (1859) II. 1068/2 
A very great blot in our over-praised criminal code. 1863 
J.C. Jearrreson Sir Everara's Dau, 121 Tbe rather mean 
and very much over-praised quality, called common-sense. 

Overpray: see OVER- 11. 

Overpreach (u:vaipri*t{), v. [OvER- re, 23.] 

1. trans. To preach above or beyond. 

1659 GauvEN 7ears Ch. 1. xiv. 117 Many of us so over- 
preached our peoples capacities, that [etc.]. _ ; 

2. To overdo or exhaust with preaching. (Chiefly 


refi.) 

1865 Pall Mall G. 6 Oct. 5 Dr. Hook..was not present, 
having, as it was said, ‘overpreached himself’. 1899 Daily 
News 19 May 9/3 Both..had this in common that they 
would not ‘overpreach’ themselves—a vice into which 
apparently all modern preachers..seem to fall. 


ra 


trans. 


OVERPRESS. 


Over-precise, -pregnant, etc.: see OVER-. 
Overpress (ds:varpre's), v. Now somewhat 
rare. {app. orig. a variant of Orpress, repr. L. 
ofpprimére: afterwards associated with more literal 
senses of Press z., with various senses of OVER-.] 
I. 1. ¢rans. To oppress; to burden or afflict 
with severity or cruelty; to oppress beyond 


endurance. 

1382 Wyciir Gen. xlvii. 13 In al the world breed lackide, 
and bungur oppresside [z.7, ouerpressid] the erthe. 1496 
Dives & Paup. (W. de W.) vu. xxviii. 318/2 Thou shalt not 
therfore..ouerpresse hym with usurye. 1525 Lp, Derners 
Frrotss, U1. lxxxiii, (Ixxix.] 247 He wolde ouerpresse them 
with taxes and subsydyes. 1644 Mitton Jdem. Bucer 
Testimonies, P. Martyr, My mind is overpressed with grief. 
1744 ExtzA Hevwoop Female Spect. No. 7 (1748) I]. 49 
Her heart, overpressed beneath a weight of anguish, refused 
its accustomed inotion, : 

+2. To press upon with physical force, so as to 
overthrow or overwhelm. QOés, 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xii. 32 They ouerpresse and 
ouerstep one ouer that other, 1523 Lo. Berners Fraiss. I. 
ccxxxvii. 338 He was closed in amonge his enemyes, and so 
sore ouerpressed that he was felled downe to the erthe. 
1612 Drayton /o/3--9/6. viii, 116 His valiant Britans slaine.. 
(o’represt with Roman power). 1654-66 Eart Orrery 
Parthen. (1676) 680 He and all that followed him, over- 
pressed with multitudes were every one kill'd or taken. 

+3. To press down with a heavy weight; to 
overburden, overload. Oés. 

a@1577 Gascoicne Flowers Wks. (1587) 169, I sawe the 
boat was overpresi. 1634 BreRETON /rav. 5 The ship.. 
was heavy laden with merchants’ goods, and more over- 
pressed with passengers. 1713 Swirt Atlas Wks. 1755 III. 
n. 74 A pedlar overpress’d Unloads upon a stall to rest. 

IT. 4. ‘To overcome by entreaty; to press or 

persuade too much’. rare. 

1818 in Topp (with no quotation). 

5. To press or insist upon (a mattcr) unduly. 

1865 M. Arxoup £ss. Crit. x. (1875) 426 The motives of 
reward and punishment have come..to be strangely over- 
pressed by niany Christian inoralists. fod. He sometimes 
overpresses his point. 

6. To put too much pressure on (a person), 

1886 C. Browne in Pall Mall. 16 Sept. 11/2 ‘To educate 
a half-starved child at all is to over-press it. 

So O-verpress sé. = OVEK-PRESSURE; O-ver- 
pressed, -pre‘st ///.a., oppressed, overcrowded, 
etc. ; O verpressing z//, sé. 

1523 Firzners. //ush, § 5x For feare of murtheryng or 
ouer pressyng of their felowes. @1586 Sipnry Arcadia 
(1622) 272 Care vpon care ,. To ouer-pressedl breasts, more 
grieuous waizht, 1846 FE, Forses ef, in Wilson & Geikie 
Mem, xii. (1861) 394 This weather, and the overpress of 
work. .impede a fair recovery. 1871 Daily Vews 6 Jan., 
Horses which had succumbed under overpress of work. 

+Overpre’ssor. Obs. rare. [f. prec., after 
oppressor.) An oppressor. 

1610 Hottanp Camden's Brit, 1. 352 Fitz Stephen calleth 
him ltolentus Cantu incubator, that is, the violent over- 
pressor of Kent. 

O'ver-pre’ssure. [OveER- 29b, c.] Excessive 
pressitre; the act of pressing or fact of being pressed 
too hard ‘esp. with study or intellectual work). 

1644 Vicars God in Mount 147 Being forced at last .. by 
over-pressure of numbers, 1834 Ht. Martineau Adora? u. 
37 The over-pressure of the people upon its food. 1899 
Allbutt’s Syst. Med. V1. 470 Overpressure in education 
has also been alleged as a factor. 

attrib, 1884 Kxicut Dict. Afech. Suppl., Overpressure 
Valve, a valve which opens when a predetermined pressure 
in a boiler has been reached. A Safety Valve. 

Overpri:ce. ? Os. [Over- 29d.] Excess of 
price; an excessive price. 

1622 Matynes Auc. Law- Merch. 247 Omitting to reckon 
the ouerprices, which were made and gotten by the sale 
thereof in forraine countries. 1680 Otway Orphan ui. iv, 
Pride..will usurp a little, Make us..Pay over-price. 1702 
FarQunar Jwviu-K vals 1. ii, My assiduity beforehand was 
an overprice. 

So O-ver-pri‘ced @., having too high priccs, 

1881 A. Knox New Playgr. (1883) 56 Over-populated, over- 
priced Mustapha. 

+ O-ver-pri'de. [Over- 29 d.] 
Excessive pride. 

arzso Prov. cE lfred 286 in O. E. Afisc. 120 Idelschipe and 
ouer prute pat lereb yong wif vuele bewes. 1484 CAxTon 
Fables of Auian xxvi, I knowe wel thy ouer pryde. 

O'verprint, 54. [OveEr- 19.) =OFFPRINT sé. 

1892 Ch. Stes 11 Mar. 245/2 The paper sent to you was 
only an overprint from the ‘Archaeologia’. 1898 R. C. 
CrePuHan (¢¢t/e) Notes on the Defensive Armour of Medieval 
Times. Overprint from the Archzxologia Aeliana, Vol. xx. 

O:ver-pri‘nt,v. Photogr. [OVER- 26.} sans. 
To print (a positive) darker than it is intended to be. 

1853 Family [lerald 3 Dec. 510/2 He must over-print, or 
allow the positive to become very much darker than he 
intends it to be when finished, as in the. . fixing, it will become 
much lighter. 1861 Photogr. News Ali. in Circ. Sc. (c 1865) 
I. 155/2 It is necessary that the prints be considerably over- 
printed. 

Overprize (-praiz), v. [Over- 26, 22.] 

. trans. Yo prize, esteem, or value too highly ; 
to over-estimate, overrate. 

1589 Nasne Admond for Parrat 15 You, like Midasses, 
haue ouerprised his musick. 1663 Br. Patrick Parad, Pilgr. 
xix. (1668) 191 Overprizing what they have already acquired, 
they inake no further search. 1761 Youne Resignation 1. x\vi, 
Blind Error. . Bids us for ever Pains deplore, Our Pleasures 
overprize, 1813 CoLeripce Revzorse 1. ii, I am much be- 


Obs. rare. 


| 
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holden to your high opinion, Which so o'erprizes my light 
services. 

2. To exceed or surpass in value. Ods. or arch. 

1593 B. Barnes Parthen. Madrigal xxiii, Those tresses, 
Whose train .. Apollo's locks did overprize. 1610 Snaks. 
Lemp. \. ii. 92 Vhai, which but by being so retir’d Ore- 
priz'd all popular rate. 1669 EtHerepcr Love tn Lud v- i, 
These tears..which for me you sbed, O'erprize tbe blood 
which I for you have bled. : 

Hence Qverpri‘zer, one who overprizes. 

1611 Srrep f/ist. Gt. Brit. vu. li § 15. 385 To conuict 
these his fawning ouer-prizers. 

O:ver-produ‘ce, v. [OvER- 27.] trans. To 
produce (a commodity) in excess of the demand or 
of a defined amount. 

1894 H. D. Lioyp IVvalth agst. Coumiw, 155 If the owner 
of a well over-produced only the one-hundredth of a barrel, 
he got a notice to go slower. 1899 Dasly News 24 Apr. 3/4 
Pig iron has been over-produced. .in recent years. 5 

O-ver-produ'ction. [OveER- 29 b.] Excessive 
production; production in excess of the demand. 

182z Cospetr Weekly Reg. 9 Mar. 607 You insist upon 
over-production, 1863 Fawcett /’o/, Econ. ui. xiv, Over- 
production has two meanings; it may either signify that 
commodities produced cannot be sold at remunerative prices, 
or it may signify that commodities are produced which are 
really not wanted. 

Over-prolix, -promise, -prone: see OVER-. 

O-ver-proof, 2. (s6.) [Over- 32.) That is 
‘above proof’; containing a larger proportion of 
alcohol than that contained in proof-spirit: see 
Proor. Also ef/7f/. as sb, = over-proof spirit. 

1807 T. THossox Chem. 11. 390 The strength ot spirits 
stronger than proof, or over-proof as it is termed. 1840 
Dickens Barn, Rudge liv, Show us the best—the very best 
—the over-proof that you keep for your own drinking, Jack} 

O-ver-propo'rtion, 54. [Over- 29¢.]  Ex- 
cessive proportion ; exccss of one thing in propor- 
tion to anothcr. 

1666 S. Parker Free & [:part. Censure (1667) 143 By the 
Over-proportion of one of them [Pleasures against Misery}, 
he may rate the value of bimself. 1805 R. W. Dickson 
Pract. Agric. 1. 291 The over-proportions of moisture. 

So O-ver-propo'rtion v. /rans., to make or esti- 
mate in excess of the true proportion; O'ver-pro- 
portionate, -propo'rtionated, -propo'rtioned 
adjs., that is above the proper or ordinary propor- 
tion, excessive, disproportionate; O ver-propo'r- 
tionately adv, in excessive proportion, out of 
proportion Zo something. (All rare or Obs.) 

1642 Funier /loly & I’rof. St. 1. xiii. 302 He that should 
have guessed the bignesse of Alexanders souldiers hy their 
shields left in India, would much overproportion their true 
greatnesse. 1647 H. More Song of Soul To Rdr. 7/2 Would 
it not be an overproportionated engine? 1662 — /’hilos. 
Writ. Pref. Gen. (1712) 11 Where men have an over-pro- 
portioned Zeal for or against such Things in Religion. 1671 
Grew Anat. Plants i. § 20 The Parenchyima..is so far over- 
proportionate, as to make at least nine Tenths of the whole 
Lobe. 1676 H. More Xewarks 165 A greater sign that there 
is nosuch Tension..than tbat in the Pump should be so over- 
proportionately tended. 1697 Cotuier Fss. Alor. Suby. 1, 
(1709) 231 Misapprehensions conveyed into them by over- 
proportioned Respect. 

O-ver-prou'd, a. [Late OL. ofer-friit: sec 
Over- 28.] Too proud; exccssively proud. 

aroso Liber Scintill, \viii, (1889) 183 Willa on him sylf 
Oferprut ys. 1340 Hampore Pr. Conse. 589 Whar-for I hald 
a man noght witty Pat here es over prowde and ioly. 1592 
Nobody & Someb, in Sch, Staks. (1878) 1. 315 Insulting, 
over-proude, ambitious woman. 1606 Suaks. 7r.4 Cr. u. 
iii, 132 We thinke him ouer proud, And vnder honest. 

Over- prove, -provoke, etc.: see OVER-. 

+Overpry’,v. Obs. rare. [OvER-7.] trans. 
To look over pryingly ; to cxamine inquisitively. 

1566 Drant //orace, Sat. iv. Cb, Not Tygille nor such 
alecunners iny workes do overprye. 1590 GREENE .Vever 
too late Wks. (Grosart) VIII. 48 When my father like Argos 
setteth a hundred eies to ouerpry my actions. ; 

O-ver-pry ing, z. [OvER- 28b.] Excessively 
prying ; too inqntsitive. 

1655 Futter Ch. //ist, 1x. ii. § 21 It is a bad signe, when 
suspicious persons are over-preying to know the windows, 
doors,..and contrivances of their neighbours houses. 

Over-public, -puissant, etc.: sce OvER- 28. 

+O-ver-pu:ll. Oés. [OvER- 29b.J An ex- 
cessive or too strong pull; excessive extortion. 

r6r5 1. Apams MW4ite Devill 53 To racke the poore with 
over-puls, al (but Devils) hold monstrous, 

O.verpw nish (-pznif), v. [OveR- 27.) “vars. 
To punish to excess or more than one deserves. 

1639 W. WHATELEY Prototypes t. xix. (1640) 224 For his 
inferiours he is likely tyrannical..and cares not how he over- 
punisheth them. 1823 De Quincey Lett. on Educ, i. Wks. 
1860 XIV. 9 The evil is. .overpunished by the mortifications 
which attend any such juvenile acts of presumption. 

Overpuppy, 7.: see OvEr- 22 b. 

O:ver-purchase, v. [Over- 26.]  /raus. 
To purchase at too high a price; to buy too dear. 

1651 Futter Adel Rediv. (1867) 11. 82 Unwilling to over- 
purchase his safety at the price of a lie. 1703 Cotter £ss. 
Wor, Subj. w. (1709) 191 He that buys his Satisfaction at 
the Expence of Duty and Discretion, is sure to over-purchase. 

So O:ver-pu'rchase sé. 

1697 Cotter /iimor. Stage (1698) 161 Mirth at the 
expeuce of Virtue is an Over-purchase, 

Bernat, v. Sc. and north, dial, [OvER- 4.] 
trans. ‘\'o throw off, ‘get over’, recover from. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 160 His pride well ouerput, past into 


OVER-RATE. 


elde, 158 Durham Defpos, (Surtees) 318 The said Luke 
did aske him. .how he did : he answeared, ‘ Sore sicke, but I 
hope to God to overputt it’. 1725 Ramsay Geat, Sheph. v. 
i, Alake! I'll never be mysell again; I'll ne'er o’erput it. 
1825-80 JAMIESON, To ourput, to recover from, to get the 
better of; applied to disease or evil. 

So + Overpu'tting 74/, sé. (in /Ainting), running 
beyond the proper point, so as to lose the scent. 

1sgoCockaine 7 reat. //unting Bivb, At eueryouer putting 
off the hounds, or small stop, euery huntsman.. ought to 
begin his rechate, and ..tbe hounds will be in full chase 
againe. 

Over-qua‘ntity. 
excess, surplus amount. 
_ 1596 Bacon Wax. Com. Law v. (1636) 26 The overquantity 
is not forfeited. 1669 Wortivce Syst. cigric. (1681) 85 Till 
..the over-quantity of the Soil in the Pit .. oblige him to 
removeit. 1805 R, W. Dickson Pract, Agvic. 1. 281 It may 
exist in such over-quantities..as to prove highly injurious. 

Over-quarter, -queath: see Over-. 

+ Over-qua't, v. Ods. [f. OveR- 27 + Quart v.1] 
trans. To oppress with too much food; to over- 
fill, glut. 

a1250 Ozul & Night. 353 Mid este bu be mi3zt over-quatie, 
And over-fulle makep wlatie. 

+Overque'll, v. Obs. [OveR- 21.]  sraits. 
To quell, crush, overcome, overpower, subdue. 

1450 St, Cuthbert (Surtees) 6301 When he wakend, sone 
he feld Pat a serpent him our qweld; his nek full’ sare it 
grepyd. 1549-62 Sternnoto & H. Nase dimittis, The 
Gentiles toilluminate, And Sathan overquell. 1604 Epmonps 
Observ. Casars Commnt. 97 Much to be pitied, that vertue 
should at any time be ouerquelled with a greater strength. 
[CE ‘ Ouerguadl'd, Overrun, as with vermin’ (Jamn.).] 

Overquelm,-qwert: sce OVERWHELM,-THWART. 

O'ver-qui'ck, ¢. [OveRr- 28.] Too quick. 
So O-ver-qui'ckly adv., too quickly, too readily. 

1538 Starkey England 1. iv. 132, I somewhat feare that we 
admyt ouer-quykly thes fautys in the Church, rs60 Davs 
tr. Sleidane's Comm. 6b, He graunteth that he was ouer 
quicke, 1663 Bovis Usefi Exp. Nat. Philos. u. ii. 166 
The fire .. must be kept pretty quick, and yet not over- 
quiche least the oyle boil over. 1859 TENxyson I tzien 724 

verquick art thou To catch a loathly pluie fall'n froin the 
wing Of that foul bird of rapine. 

Over-race, v.: see OVER- 27. 

+ O:ver-ra‘ck, 7. Obs. [f Over- 27 + Rack 
2.8] ¢rans. To rack or strain to excess; to over- 
strain, Hence + O:ver-ra‘cked ffl. a. 

1589 NasHe Pref. Greene's Menaplon (Arb.) 8 So shoulde 
. their ouer-rackte Rhethorique, bee the Ironicall recreation 
of the Reader. 1598 Svivester Du Bartasu.i.1 Eden 293 
A drooping life, and over-racktéd brain. @1625 Beaum. & 
Fi. Faithful Friends wi.i, I'm over-racked with expecta- 
tion Of the event. 

Over-rack, variant of OVER-RAKE z 

Overrad (de, obs. pa. t. and pple. of OVERREAD, 

Overrade, -raid, obs. pa. t. of OVERRIDE, 

Over-raft, -raght, obs. pa.t. of OVERREACH. 

+ Over-rai‘se, 7. Obs. [Over- 1(6).] srans. 
To raise or exalt over or above. 

@ 1300 Cursor JJ, 2373 (Cott.) Par sal pi nam ouerraised be. 

+ Over-ra‘ke, v. .Vaut. Obs. Also 7 -rack. 
[£ Over- 5, 10+ Rake v1] trans. To rake or 
sweep over, or from end to end: said of waves 
breaking over or of shot traversing a ship. 

1599 IX. Wricut Voy, in Arb. Garner III]. 389 Vhe raging 
waves. .over-raked the waist of the ship. 1624 Cart. Situ 
Virginia 56 Such mighty waues ouerracked vs in that small 
barge. /éid. 128 [fhe Spaniards] followed with their great 
Ordnance, that many times ouerracked our ship. 1706 
Piuttuirs s.v., The Waves are said to over-rake a Ship, 
when they break in and wash her froin Stem to Stern, or 
from one end to the other. 1867in Smytu Sailor's Word-bh. 

Over-range, v.: see OVER- g. 

O-ver-ra‘nk, az. (OF. oferranc: see OvER- 28.] 
Too rank or vigorous in growth; too gross. 

aroz3 Wutrstan /fou. vi (Napier) 46 God..reafjan lated 
eowere dohtra heora gyrla and to oferrancra heafodzewada, 
@1568 Asctiam Scholem. (Arb.) 113 If Osorius would leaue 
of .. his ouer rancke rayling against poore Luther. 1609 
Drayton Leg. 7. Cromwell cxvii, Things ouer ranck doe 
neuer kindly beare, As in the corne the fluxure when we 
see Fill but the straw when it should feed the eare. 1689 


{OveR- 19.] Quantity in 


. Swirt Ode to WW’, Sancroft v, Our British soil is over rank, 


and breeds Among the noblest flowers a thousand pois'nous 
weeds, 1712 Mortimer //usd. tt. 228 If your [Hop] Ground 
..be apt to produce over-rank Dinds. 

Hence O-ver-ra‘nkness. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 670 Over-Ranknesse of the Corne; 
Which they use to remedy, by Mowing it after it is come 
up; Or putting Sheepe into it. 1707 Morrimer //uséd. 
(1721) I. 81 Wheat, about the latter end of October is best 
[sowed] because of preventing the over-rankness of it. 


O-ver-ra‘sh, z. [OveR- 28.] Too rash, 

1554 in Holinshed Chron. III. 1117/1 Forgiue & forget 
my ouerrash boldnesse. a 1653 Gouce Comm. /feb. xi. 32 
Jephthah’s vow is on all sides granted to be over-rash. 

So O-ver-ra‘shly adv. 

a 1653 Goucr Comm, Heb. xi. 35 Not over-rashly to censure 
them. 1818 Scott //r¢. A/id/, xliv, Marriage ..over-rashly 
coveted by professors, and specially by young ministers. 

O-ver-ra:te, 5. [Over- 29d, 19.] a. An 
excessive rate. b. An extra rate. ; 

1624 Massincer Parl, Love v. i, Which might witness for 
me, At what an over-rate I had made purchase Of her Iong- 
wisb’dembraces. 1682 J. Cottins Salt in Eng. 94 To which 
may be added the Overrate and profit in Foreign Countries. 
1757 Jos. Harris Corns u. vii. § 25 Silver bullion will get up 
as much above coin, as this over-rate amounts to, 


OVERRATE. 


Overrate (éu:voiré''t), v. [OvER- 26, 27. 
trans. To rate too hiphly or above the real value 
or amount, to over-estimate; to give to (coins) 
a forced currency as legal tender beyond the in- 
trinsic value. “; 

1611 SHaks. Cyd. 1. iv. 41 Sir, you o’re-rate my poore 
kindnesse. 1674 Essex Papers (Camden) I. 226 Essex House 
is now to he sold, & valued at about 7ooo/...it seemeth to 
me not to be overrated. 1788 J. AiKin Eng. Delincated 248 
Its population has been greatly over-rated. 1858 Lp. Sr. 
Leonarps //andy-Bk. Prop. Law xx. 155 In disposing of 
your residue, neither overrate nor underrate its value. 

b. To assess too highly for rating purposes. 

1884 Sir E. Fry in Law Rep. 13 Q. Bench Div. 376 A 
person who considers that he has been overrated by the 
quinquennial list. 

SoO-verra‘ted ff/.a.,O'verra'ting vb/, sb., ppl.a. 

1589 Warner Alb, Eng., Prose Add. (1612) 339 Whe re- 
pentant payment of mine ouer-rated pleasure. 1651 Hoppers 
Leviath. 1. xxvii. 154 A foolish over-rating of their own 
worth, 1790 Beatson .Vav. 4 Jil. Alen, I. 30 In regard to 
overrated and unjust claims. 1804 Axna Sewarp Jen. 
Darwin 114 A convalescent, .. full .. of overrating thank- 
fulness to Miss S, for the offer she had made. 1879 M. 
‘Annotp Falkland Mixed Ess. 208 Horace Walpole pro- 
nounces him a much overrated man. 

Over-rational, -ravished: see OvER-. 

Over-raucht, -raught: see OVERREACH 2, 


Overreach (évairit{), 56. [f. next.] 

1. A reaching over sone thing or person. Db. 
Too great a reach, stretch, or strain; an excessive 
reach. ¢. Exaggeration. 

1556 J. Heyvwoop Spider §& F. \xx. 116 An ouer-rech 
aboue the weake wittes cure. 1644-7 CLEVELAND Char. 
Lond. Diurn, Poems (1677) ror It is like over-reach of 
Language, when every..Quack must be called a Doctor. 
1815 Sporting Wag, XLVI. 21 In an over-reach hy Harmer 
a close took place, and Harmer was thrown. 

2. In reference to a horse: The act of striking 
one of the fore feet with the corresponding hind 
foot; the injury so caused. (Cf. OVERREACH v. 4.) 

1607 TorsrLi Four-f, Beasts (1658) 309 If he halt .. in the 
‘heel, as by over-reach or otherwise, then he will tread most 
‘on the toe, /did. 313 An upper attaint, or over-reach, upon 
the back sinew of the shanke, somewhat above the joynt. 
1735 Burpon Pocket Farrier 12 If your Horse is Lane, 
occasion‘d by an over-reach of his Hind-Foot. 1737 BRACKEN 
Farriery lmpr. (1757) 11, 210 A Horse is said to have got 
an Over-reach when he has cut his Fore-heel with the Point 
of his Hind shoe. 1900 7raus. Hight. §& Agric. Soc. 275 
Some writers confine the term ‘ over-reach '. .to that form in 
which the hind foot over-reaches the fore one to such an 
extent as that the toe of the hind shoe comes in contact 
with the heel or the hollow of the heel of the fore-limb. 

3. An act of overreaching in dealing ; the gaining 
of an advantage by deception. (Cf. next, 6.) 

1615 CuHapman Odlyss, xii. 425 Thou still-wit-varying 
‘wretch! Insatiate In over-reaches! 1859 W. Cuapwick 
Life De Foe vi. 323 No possible overreach could.. be perpe- 
trated on the other. 

Overreach (vor7t{), v. Also in pres. Z, 
t-reche, -retche, -reke, -reik; fa.¢, and fle. 
-reached; also +-raght, -raucht, -raught, -raft, 
etc.: see KEacH v, [OVER- 5,14, 9, 13, 23, 23, 26.] 

1. ¢rans. Vo reach or extend over or beyond; 
to rise above ; to stretch beyond in space or time. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1838 (Cott.) Pe heiest fell pat was our- 
‘guare Pe flod ouer raght [v. 7. -ra3t] seuen eln and mare. 
1596 Spenser F. Q. v. xii. 30 Her hands were foule and 
-durtie, never washt In all her life, with long nayles over- 
raught. 1610 MarkuamM J/aster, n. clxvii. 478 His vpper 
teeth will ouerreach, and hang ouer his neather teeth. 
a1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Alan. u. iit.144 That number .. 
will arise to above 40000 Years, which will over-reach the 
Creation of Mankind. 1793 Beppoes J/ath, Evid. 22 The 
other end will neither over-reach nor fall short of the other 
end of the lower. 1890 App. Benson in Life II. 295 They 
‘Cid realise that there was a knowing and a thinking which 
far overreached themselves, 

2. To reach or get at (a person, etc.) over an 
intervening space, to get within reach of; to over- 
take, come up with, attain to. Now dal. 

@1300 Cursor AM. 22375 Paas oper all he [anticrist] mai 
ouer-reke Wit suerd he sal apon pam wreke. c1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. (1810) 170 Alle to dede he brouht, fe his 
Galeie ouer rauht. ?a@1400 JJorte Arth, 1508 Raunsone 
we resonabillye as I may ouer-reche, Aftyre my renttez 
in Rome may redyly forthire. 1596 SpeNSER /. ae iii. 
50 So that at length, after long weary chace e over 
raught him. 1602 SHaks. aw. in.L 17 Certaine Players 
We ore-wrought on the way. 1748 Anson's Voy. mi. viii, 
379 Mr. Anson overreached the galeon, and lay on her how. 
1874 G. Macponatp Malcolm 1. v. 34 The rising tide 
had overreached and surrounded her. 1885 MuckLEBACKIT 
Rhymes 235 (E. D. D.), I overreached the couple, just as 
they were passing through the first gate beyond the village. 

+b. To overtake, overpower. Ods. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 13898 Pan he braid to the buerne.. 
Ouerraght hym full roidly, reft hym his swerd. c1430 /'ree- 
masonry 114 But he he unhuxom to that craft, Or with 
falssehed ys over-raft. 1513 DouGLas -£ueisv. vi. 122 War 
nocht the sain misfortoun me ourraucht Quhilk Salyus 
betyde? 1586 A. Day Lug. Secretary \. (1625) 59 Ouer- 
reached with the tediousnesse of the enterprise. 1638 
Drumm. oF Hawtu. /rene Wks. (1711) 163 So did..[they] 
find themselves surprised and over-reach’d with unexpected 
and inexpressible joys. 

tc. zzirv. To reach over or across a boundary ; 
to encroach. Oés. : 

1377 Lanet. ?. P?. B. xi. 374 And if I repe, ouer-reche 
-or 3af hein red pat repen, To seise to me with her sykel pat 
I ne sewe neure. 
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3. ¢travs. To extend or spread over (something) 
so asto coverit. Also adso/. or intr. (OVER- 9.) 

2?a31400 Morte Arth. 921 Pey roode by pat ryver, pat 
rynnyd so swythe, Pare be ryndez ouerrechez with realle 
bowghez. 1565 Jewer Reply [larding (1611) 184 ‘Vhe 
Empire of Rome, which then ouerreached a great part of 
the world. 1643 Baker Chro. 1.73 All favours from the 
King and Queene must passe by him, and the extent of his 
power over-reacheth all the Councell. 1838 Maurice Avugd, 
Christ 11. 14 ‘Vhis book .. should overreach the feelings, 
notions and decisions of each particular mind. 

4. intr. Of ahorse or other quadruped: To bring 
a hind foot against the corresponding fore foot in 
walking or running; esf. to strike and injure the 
heel of the fore foot with’ the hind foot. (Cf. 
OVERREACH 56, 2.) b. Also, generally, to bring a 
hind foot in front of or alongside a fore foot. 

1523 [see OverkeACHING Vl, s6.]. 1589 R. Harvey PZ, 
Perc. 5 A horse may ouer reach ina true pace. 1601 HoLLanp 
Pliny 1. 350 Lions and Camels only..keep pace in their 
march, foot by foot, that is to say, they neuer sct their left 
foot before their right, nor ouer-reach withit. 1706 PHILuips, 
To Over-reach,..to hit the Fore-feet with the hinder, as 
some Horses do, 1737 Bracken farriery fpr. (1757) Il. 
48 They are also apt to over-reach, or hit their Hind-Shoes 
against their Fore-Shoes. 


te. Zrazs. (from b.) Ods. 

1616 Surrt. & Marun. Country Fare 693 The elder 
Harts in their gate doe neuer ouer-reach the former foot 
with the hinder. .but it is not so in young Harts, for they in 
their gate doe ouer-reach and set the hinder foot more 
forward than the fore-foot, after the manner of the ambling 
Mule. 

5. To reach beyond, to overshoot (a mark, etc.). 

1540 CoveRDALE Pruit/é Less. v. Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 414 
Whereas there be some men which overreach and go beyond 
this mark. 1877 Barinc-Goutn Alyst. Suffering 79 ‘Vhe 
infant will grasp at the moon and overreach an apple. 

6. To gain an advantage over, get the better of, 
outdo: a. in early use, in a neutral sense; b. now 
always in a bad scnse: to circumvent, outwit, 
cheat in dealing. 

a. 1577 Hanmer dAac. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 240 How he over- 
reached their sleights and subtle combats. ¢1sg0 GREENE 
Fr, Bacon x. 82 Think’st thou with wealth to overreach 
me? 1623 BincHam .Yenxophon 46 It behoueth vs..to be no 
more ouerreached by them. 170z Penn in Pa, Hist. Soc. 
Mem. VX. 172 Watch him, out-wit him, and honestly over- 
reach hiin. 

b. 1596 Spenser F. Q. 1v. ii. 10 For that false spright,.. 
Was so expert in every suhtile slight, That it could over- 
reach the wisest earthly wight. 1611 Bipte 1 7 ‘ess. iv. 6 
That no man goe beyond and defraud his brother. Aarg., 
Or, oppresse, Or, ouerreach. 1727 De For Syst. Magic \.1v. 
(1840) 118 An evidence how shrewedly the Devil overreached 
mankind. 1754 Firtpinc Fouathan Wild u, ii, He never 
made any bargain without over-reaching (or, in the vulgar 
phrase, cheating) the person with whom he dealt. 1848 Mitt 
Pot. Econ... vii. § 5 (1876) 68 There is in all rich communities, 
a predatory population, who live by pillaging or over-reaching 
other people. 

7. refl. To reach, stretch, strain oneself, or ad- 
vance beyond one’s strength, beyond one’s aim, etc. 

a1568 Ascuam Scholem. u. (Arh.) og Some men of our 
time,..haue so ouer reached them selues, in making trew 
difference in the poyntes afore rehearsed. 1607 Braum. & 
Fu. Woman-Hater w.ii, Prove it again, sir; it may be your 
sense was set too high, and so over-wrought itself. 1 
Woon Life 16 July (O. H.S.) HIT. 306 A terrible fit of the 
crampe above the ancle..occasion'd..hy over-retching iny 
self. 1886 QuattroucH Boat Sailer’s Alan. 138 A common 
error when working to windward ina race for the purpose 
of rounding a weather mark-boat, is for a boat to overreach 
herself, 

b. reff. and izty. with admixture of sense 6, 

1589 Warner Alb. Eng. vy. xxii. 99 The Parasite doth 
ouer-reach, And heares away the game. 1727 Gay Fadédles 
1, xxvii. ro But all men over-reach in trade. 1847 JAMES 
F. Marston Hallx, The first thing that excited suspicion 
in my inind that I had overreached myself, 1855 MacauLay 
Fist. Eng. xv. 1M. 566 Their cupidity overreached itself. 
1859 THACKERAY Virgin. xii, "Tis known that American folks 
have become perfectly artless and simple in later times, and 
never grasp, and never overreach, and are never selfish now. 

+ 8. rans. ? Toturn over and examine; to over- 
haul. Oés. 

c1400 Destr. Troy Prol. 69 The whiche bokes harely bothe 
as pai were, A Romayn ouerraght & right hom hynv-seluyn, 
That Cornelius was cald, 1513 Doucias 4neés vi. ix. 136 
Ane hiddeous grip [v/¢ur] with busteous bowland beik 
His maw [ecu] immortale doith pik and ourreik. 

9. zutr. To reach too far (/z¢, and fg.) ; + to go 
beyond limits, go to excess; to exaggerate (obs.), 

a1568 Ascuam Scholem. u. (Arb.) 116 They will sonest 
ouer reach in taulke, and fardest cum hehinde in writing. 
1600 HoLtanp Livy x. xxx. 374 But some have overreached 
a little, & written, that the enemies were 40330 foot, and 
46000 horse strong. 1619 WitLetT Hexapla Daniel 311 The 
first account commeth short..so the other ouerreacheth 
aboue 60 yeares. 1638 CuiLiincw. Relig. Prot... vii. § 35. 
408 You overreach in saying they cannot. 1896 Daily News 
6 Aug. 7/3 A small boy..overreached and fell from an orna- 
mental hridge into the stream. 

+b. ¢vans. To exaggerate, overrate. Obs. 

1610 Bre. Hatt Afol. Brownists § 55 That this Leprosie 
infects al] persons and things is shamefully ouer-reacht. 1822 
Peterkin Votes 160(E. D. D.) His Lordship’s rents are over- 
reatched in the last valuation. 


ce. drans. To stretch out (an arm, etc.) too far. 

1890 Lancet 1 Feh. 241/1 She ‘ over-reached’ her right 
arm and felt pain in the shoulder. 

Overrea‘cher. [f. prec. + -ER1.] One who 
or that which overreaches. +a. One who exag- 


OVER-REFINE. 


gerates; hence (in Puttenham) = HYPERBOLE. b. 
One who gets the bettcr of another by craft or 
fraud. ce. A horse that overreaches (see prec. 4 . 

1589 Puttexnam Eng. Poesie wi. xviii, (Arb.) 202 The 
figure which the Greeks call //iferbole, the Latines De- 
mentiens or the lying figure. 1 for his immoderate excesse 
cal him the ouer reacher. 1589 R. Harvey P/. Pere. (1590) 
11 Is there no penaltie to represse such Jauish ouer reachers 
as offer legends of lies to the presse? 1611 Cotor., Surpre- 
nenr,.,ouerreacher, cheuter, cousener, craftie dealer. 1879 
Farrar St, Pan? 11.67 Nor thieves, nor over-reachers, nor 
drunkards, ..shall inherit the kingdom of God. 

Overrea‘ching, v4/.sé. [f. as prec.+-1nG 1] 
The action of OVERKEACH v, in its various senses. 

1523 Fitzuers. //usb. § 113 Atteynt is a sorance, that 
commeth of an ouer rechynge. 1573 Tusser //usd. Ep. to 
W. Paget ii. 1x At first for over reaching, And lack of taking 
hid. 1607 MarkHam Caval, 11. (1617) 83 Over-reaching is a 
fault incident to young horses, weake horses and euill trotting 
horses. 1768-74 Tucker L?. Wat. (1834) II. 321 Quarrels, 
thefts, over-reachings, amours, and paruialities among them. 

attrib, 1875 Kxicut Dict. Mlech., Over-reaching device,.. 
an attachment to the leg or foot of ahorseto prevent the catch- 
ing of the toe of the hind foot upon the heel of the fore foot. 

Overrea ching, f/.a.  [f. as prec. + -ING 2.] 
That overreaches; reaching or extending over; 
cheating ; texaggerating (o/s.). 

1579 Futke Heskins’s Parl. 340 He must note an hyperbole 
or ouerreaching speach in this sentence. 1603 Sik R. WitBRaA- 
nam Frxd. (1902) 59 By reason of her great reading and over- 
reaching experience. 1782 Miss Burnery Cecilia 1x. i, Vhe 
character of Briggs, .. rapacious, and over-reaching. 1890 
L. C, D’OyLe Notches 159 Not a breath ..swayed the over- 
reaching pines upon the silent cliffs. 

So Overrea‘chingly adv., Overrea’chingness. 

1571 Gotpinc Calvin on Ps. xxxv. 9 Although hee speake 
overreachingly. 1611 Cotcr., Canteleusemenz,..cunningly, 
. .craftily, deceitfully, ouerreachingly. . 

Over-read (-r7d), v. [OE. oferradan: 
OVER- 16, 20, 22, 23.] 

1. /razs. To read over, read through. ? Ods. 

c1000 /Eirric Hom. (Th.) I. 166 Odfet we done traht 
mid Godes fylIste oferrzedan magon. —~ Gam. xxviii. (Z.) 
176 Perlego ic oferrede. c1375 St. Augustin 1192 in Horstm. 
Altengl, Leg. (1878) 81 No mon miht’.. His hokes alle ouer- 
rede. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 191 Sche tok the lettres whiche 
he hadde, Fro point to point and overradde. 1509 BarcLay 
Shyp of Folys (1570) ??j, Let euery man beholde and ouei- 
rede this Booke. 1601 Suaxs. Ful. C. m1. 1. 4 Trebonius 
doth desire you to ore-read (At your hest leysure) this his 
humble suite. 1648 Herrick /fesper., Dep. Gd. Dzmon, 
Nothing now hut lonely sit, And over-read what I have writ. 

+2. ‘Yo read over again, re-read. Oés, 

c1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xxxvi. 135 All ynough she 
red and ouered the sayd letters. 1636 Eart or Cork in 
Lismore Papers (1888) Ser. 1. III. 255 He told me, he had 
read, and overread them, and weighed euery word in them. 

+ 3. To exceed or outdo in reading. Cds. rare. 

1651 Suirtey Zo Edmund Prestwich, When you. .speak 
your own free muse, My admiration over-reads my eye. 

4, ref. and inir. To read too much, to injure 
oneself with too much reading. 

1805 H. K. Waite Lez. to Neville White 16 Dec., I have 
over-read myself and I find it ahsolutely necessary to take 
some relaxation, 1884 G. ALLEN Philistia 1. 129 ‘Lo let him 
run the chance of over-reading himself, 

So O-ver-rea'd (-red) Zf/.a., that has read too 
much ; + Overrea‘der, one who peruses. 

©1449 Pecock Refr. 1. xx. 130 Of tho hokis the ouerreder 
and attentijf studier. 31545 Raynotp Syrth Mankynde 
Prol. Bj, The vtilite & proffet whiche maye ensue, to the 
dyligent and attentyfe ouerreader therof. 1889 Academy 
4 May 305/1 For him, as for few in this overread age, 
literature meant the time-tested masterpieces. 1895 R. Le 
GacLienne in IWestut. Gaz. 22 Oct. 2/1 An age that is over- 
read and over-fed. 

Over-realism: see OvER- 29c. 

O:ver-re‘ckon, v. [OVER- 27, 22.] } 

1. ¢vans. To reckon, calculate, or estimate in 
excess; to overestimate. Also adso/. 

a1646 J. Grecory JZerrestr. Globe Posthuma (1650) 290 
Here the proportion of 60 miles toa Degree will over-reckon 
the Distance almost hy the half. 1691 tr. Evilianne’s Obserz. 
Journ. Naples 102, | found my share to be overreckon’d, 
and that the Hostess had amind to make up the Expense of 
her Charity..out of my Purse. 1704 Hearne Dect. Hist. 
I. 3 In allowing six Hours every Year, he over-reckon’d 
eleven Minutes. 1833-5 Lane A/od. Egyft. (1845) 11. xv. 301 
O God, if he were a doer of good, over-reckon his good deeds. 

+2. To overcharge in a reckoning. Ods. 

1615 T. Apams Blacke Devill 74 Thus the great Parasite 
.-now takes him in the Iurch and over-reckons him. 1634 
Brereton 7rav. (Chetham) 134 The knave tapster over- 
reckoned us in drink. @1680 Butter Rez. (1759) II. 274 
He over-reckons the Parish in his Accompts. 

+3. To exceed in a reckoning or amount. rave. 

a 1635 Corsett /ter Bor. 120 William is hee, Who, though 
he never saw three score and three, Ore-reckons us in age. 

+Over-re'd, v. Obs. [OveER- 8.] ¢rvazs. To 
cover over With red, redden over. 

1605 Suaks, .V/acé. v. iii. 14 Go pricke thy Face, and ouer- 
red thy feare Thou Lilly-liuer’d Boy. [1826 Scott Hoodst. 
xxxi, Fill too, a cup to thyself, to over-red thy fear, as mad 
Will has it.] 

+ Over-re-de,v. Obs. rare. [OVER-22.] trans. 
To surpass or outdo in counsel. 

1450 Chaucer's Troylus 11. 1456 (1428) (MS. Harl. 3943) 


Men may be olde ouer-renne & nat ouer-rede [sz0st WSS. 
at-renne, at-rede]. 


O:ver-refine (-r*foirn), v. [OvER- 27.] ¢rans. 
To refine too much or with excess of subtlety; in 
quots. adso/. to make over-fine distinctions. 


ae 


see 


OVER-REFINED. 


1832 Lytton Eugene A. in. iii, Perbaps 1 over-refine. 1845 
P.M. Latnam Lect. Clin. Med. xii. 1. 239, 1 am not over- 
refining in this matter. 

So O:ver-refiined f//. a., too refined (whence 
O ver-refi'nedly adv.) ; O:ver-refiinement, ex- 
cessive or too subtle refinement; O:ver-refi‘ning 
zbé. sb., the action of refining too much. 

1711 SHartess. Charac. (1737) 11. 185 For some intricate 
or over-refin’d speculation. /é/d. II. 261 Over-refinement 
of art and policy.. naturally incident to the experienc’d and 
thorow politician. 1830 Pusey //ist. Eng. u. 304 A certain 
necessity. .of speaking over-refinedly on all subjects. 1876 
Buackie Lang. Sc. Highd, i. 65 Over-refinements, and there- 
fore corruptions and degradations, of tbe Latin language. 

Over-regulate, -reliance, etc. : see OVER-. 

Over-reik, -reke, obs. forms of OVERREACH 7. 

O'ver-re:nt, 56. [Ovenr- 19, 29d.) A higher 
or extra rent. 

1546 Vorks. Chantry Surv, (Surtees) 341 For a rent, called 
over rent, x4, 1754 in Picton L'fool Rec. (1836) Il. 166 
Persons who. .after they quitt sitting in them..do take upon 
them to sett the said seats for an over-rent to themselves, 

O:ver-rent, v. [OVER-27.] ¢rans, To rent 
(land, etc.) too highly; to charge (a tenant) too 
high arent. Hence O-ver-re‘nted ///. a. 

1589 Warner «1b. Eng. v. xxii. 99 The Lords and Landed 
ouer-rent,.. 1 be Parasite doth ouer-reach. 1622 Masse tr. 
Aleman's Guzman d AL, u. 233 We were ready (being thus 
over-rented) to perish for want of food. 1770 Massie Reas. 
ayst. Tax on Malt 4 Unless he hath over-rented his Land. 
1846 McCuctocn Ace. Brit. Empire (1854) 1. 393 The occu- 
pier of any over-rented patch..never fails to get a con- 
siderable sum for the ‘tenant’s right’. 1886 A/anch. Exam. 
18 Jan. 5/6 The farmers. .are overrented to an extent quite 
incompatible with the reduced profits of farming. 

Over-repletion to Over-reward: see OVER-. 

O'ver-ri‘ch, ¢. [OveEr- 28.] Toorich. Hence 
O'ver-ri-‘chness. 

1583 Gotoinc Calvin on Deut. x\vii. 282 We see howe 
euen Salomon was afraide to bee ouerriche. 1622 MALtyNnes 
Anc, Law.Merch. 417 The ouerrichnesse of our sterlin 
standard of moneys. 1855 Browninc 5p. Blongram's A ‘por, 
332 An uniform I wear though over-rich. 

+ O:ver-rich, v. O¢s. rare, 
trans. To enrich too much. 

1616 Sure. & Marku. Country Farme 155 Should you 
let it rest, and hestow nieanure vpon it.. you would so much 
otter-rich it, that it would either mildewe and spoyle your 
Giaine, or else choake and slay it with.. Weeds. 

Override (@:vairai'd), v. (OE. oferridan to 
ride across: see OVER- 5, 9, 22, 14, 27.] 

l. trans. To ride ovcr or across; to cross by 
riding. /7t. or fig. 

agoo tr. Beda's Hist. ui. xii. [xiv.] (1890) 195 Geaf he & 
sealde paet hetste hors.. dat he hwedre on bam meahte 
fordas oferridan, ponne he to hwelcere ea cwome. 1802 
Soutuey Thalaba x1. xl, Now is the ebb, and till the ocean 
flow We cannot over-ride the rocks. 
Povtry 9 When the fast ushering star of morning comes 
O’er-riding tbe gray hills with golden scarf. 

b. Yo ride all over (a country), esp. with an 
armed force, so as to harry, crush opposition, ctc. 

¢1350 Will, Palerne 4147, 1 wol bat reauine ouer-ride & 
rediliche destrue. 1375 Barbour Sruce v. 471 Pai durst 
nocht 3eit tak on hand Till our-ride pe land planly. 1470-85 
Matory Arthur v. x, He hath ben rebelle vnto Rome and 
ouer ryden many of theyr londes. ¢1g00 Three Kings’ 
Sons 144 Uhey counseiled the kynge to tary not, but to 
ouir-ride bis reaume. 

2. To ride over or upon (the fallen); to over- 
throw and trample down by riding. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunxe Chron, (1810) 18 Bituex vndernon & noen 
was pe feld alle wonnen, For alle pat wild abide were ouer 
riden & ronnen. ¢ 1386 Cnaucer Aut.’s 7. 1164 The Car- 
tere ouer ryden with his Carte Vnder the wheel ful lowe he 
lay adoun. 1470-85 Matory sl rt/iur ix. xxxiii, Thenne foote 
hote syr Palomydes cam vpon sir Tristrain as he was vpon 
foot to haue ouer ryden hyin. @ 1557 Diurn. Occurr. (1833) 
45 The lord Gray with the bairdit horss .. ordaynit to have 
ourriden the wangaird of the Scottis, «1845 Hoop Lesert- 
Born xii, “(was my unhappy fortune once to over-ride a 
youth ! 

3. fig. To ‘trampleunder foot’, set oneself forcibly 
above (an ordinance, right, etc.) ; to set aside arro- 
gantly, set at nought, supersede ; to assume or have 


authority superior to, to prevail in authority over. 
To override one’s commission: to go beyond one’s com- 
mission, exceed the power granted under the commission, dis- 
charge one’s office in a high-handed and arbitrary manner. 
3827 Hatcam Const. fist. (1876) I. vi. 349 The uncon- 
stitutional and usurped authority of the star-chamber over- 
rode every personal right. @ 1850 Catnoun $és.(1874) IL). 
589 The Constitution must override the deeds of cession, 
whenever they come in conflict. 1857 Geax. P. Tuomyson 
Andi Alt, 1. xxi. 76 Such difficulties..occur only where men 
are not wise, or where the wise are over-ridden. 1874 H.R, 
Reyxotps John Baft. v. § 1. 295 Some of the methods used 
to over-ride or solve this obvious difficulty. 1888 Bryce 
Amer. Comm, \. xxviii. 434 note, These provisions are 
overridden hy the fifteenth constitutional amendment. 
b. To prevail or dominate over. 
1867 F. Francis Angling i. 29 Owing to these causes, they 
{dace} soon considerably outnumber and override the trout. 
4. To pass beyond or come up to by riding 
faster; to overtake by or in riding ; to outride. Ods. 
1441 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) p. Ivi, The souldiers.. 
thought to have overridden and slayne this said forty persons. 
1558 PHaerR Ae neid.w. Liijh, Askanius..somtymie these, and 
sometyme those, wt swift course ouerrydes. 1597 SHAKS. 
2 Hen, FV, 1, i. 30 My Lord, 1 ouer-rod him on the way. 
1642 Lanc. Tracts (Chetham) 64 We over-rode our Foote 
being carried with a fervent desire to overtake the enemie. 


[OveR- 27.] 


1825 Loncr. Sfirit of 


319 


5. To ride (a horse) too much, to exhaust by 
excessive riding. 

1600 [see OvERRIDDEN below]. ¢ 1621 in Hore Hist. New- 
market (1885) 1. 355 These gentlemen’s horses... being over- 
rid, past their strength and hreath. 1773 JoHNsox Nore on 
Shaks. Hen. V, 1. v, It is common to give horses over- 
ridden or feverish..a mash. 1890 ‘ R. Botprewoop’ Cod. 
Reformer (1891) 273 He discovered that there was no otber 
stage availahle without over-riding Osmund. 

6. To extend or pass over; to slip or lie over, to 
be superimposed on; Szvg. to overlap, as when a 
bone is fractured and one piece slips over the other. 

1852 Wiccins Embanking 236 The tendency of these land- 
slips to override any such footing. 1882 Geikie 7ext Bh, 
Geol. v1. V. (1885) 892 A nortbern ice-sheet which overrode 
Canada. /éid. 898 As the ice-sheet had overridden the 
land, 1886 Wittis & CLarK Cambridge 11. 218 The parlour 
. -retains its ancient ceiling of molded heams over-riding the 
intrusive partitions. : 

Hence Overri'dden ///. a., that has been ridden 
too hard, exhausted by excessive riding; Over- 
ri‘ding v/. sb. and ppl.a.: see the vb. 

1600 Heywoop 1 Edw, /}’, Wks. 1874 1. 27 Like a troop 
of rank oreridden jades. 1830 H. N. Coterioce Grk. Poets 
(1834) 186 The supremacy of tbe Jupiter of the Hiad does 
not seem openly incumbered by any overriding fate. 1876 
Fox Bourne Locke 1. vi. 276 Its avowed overriding of the 
decisions of parliament. 1883 Lapwortu in Geol. ag. Aug. 
338 The advancing movement of the over-riding and under- 
thrust masses. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Overriding,..the dis- 

lacement of tbe fractured ends of a bone, consisting in one 
ying over or upon the other. 1894 Dovie Mem. 5S. Holmes 
61 You are to have an over-riding commission of 1 per cent. 
on all business done by your agents. 

Over-rife, -rigged, etc.: see OVER-. 

O:ver-ri ght, adv. and prep. Now dial. [f,OvER 
adv. and prep.+ Ricnt adv.] Over against, right 
Opposite (to). 

1565 Cooper Thesaurus, Aduersum, E regione, Plin., 
Ouerright agaynst. 1798 J. Jerrerson Let. to Fouathan 
Boucher 19 Mar. (MS.'!, (Hampshire words] Over-righi for 
over-against. 1826 Miss Mttrorv Village Ser. 11. (1863) 328 
He lived exactly over-right our house. 1886 ELtwortuy 
W, Somerset Word-b&. s.v., You turns into a gate over-right 


a blacksmith’s shop. 

O-ver-rigid (-ridzid), 2. [Over- 28.] Too 
rigid. So O-ver-rigi-dity, excessive rigidity. 

¢ 1630 H.R. A/ythomystes 28 In the meane between the 
whining Fleraclite, and ouer-rigid Democritus. 1866 CA. 
Times 2 June, Over-rigid formalism in Divine worship. 1884 
W.F. Crarts Sabbath for Man (1894) 620 That the desecra- 
tion of Sunday is a reaction from Puritan over-rigidity. 

O'ver-ri gorous, 2. [OvEn. 28.] Toorigorous. 
So O’ver-ri‘gorously adv. 

1583 Gotpinc Calvin on Deut. cxiiv. 888 Hee will punishe 
them which haue vexed vs, and dealte ouerrigorously with 
vs. 1597 Hooker £&ccl. Pol. v. Ix. § 1 Wee thereupon 
inferre a necessitie ouer-rigorous and extreme. 1835 J. II. 
Newman Par. Servi. (1837) L xx. 302 An over-rigorous 
bond upon Christian liberty. 

Over-ring, -riot, etc.: sce OvER-. 

O-ver-ri‘pe, z. (Ovenr- 28.) Too ripe. 

1671 Mitton P. KR. ut. 31 Thy years are ripe, and over- 
ripe. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) II. 8 [She] 
began to decline, and..dropped, like over-ripe fruit. 1862 
Miss Murock J/istress & Maid xxiv, She refuses to drop 
into his mouth like an over-ripe peach from a garden wall. 

Ilence O-ver-ri‘peness. 

1824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1 (1863) 51 They are so 
full too, we lose half of them from over-ripeness. 

O:ver-ri'pen, 7. [OveEn- 27.] To ripen too 
much. So O'ver-ri‘pened ///. @., ripencd to 
excess, too ripe. 

1593 Suaks. 2 Aen. V/,1. ii. 1 Why droopes my Lord like 
ouer-ripen’d Corn, Hanging the head at Ceres plenteous 
load? 

Over-ri‘se, v. Now rare. [OvER- 1 (0).] trans. 
To rise over or above (a ccrtain point). 

1350 Cursor A. 1838 (Gott.) Pe heiest montayn pat was 
aware [= awhare] Pe flod ouer ras (Cot?. ouer raght, Trt. 
ouer passed] seuen elne and mare. 1862 Mrs. Crostaxp 
Mrs. Blake 11. 223 A sort of fixed high-water mark of their 
capabilities, which..they will never ‘over-rise ’. 

O’ver-ri‘sen, 7//.a. [Over- 28c.] That has 
risen or is raised too much or too high. 

1647 Warp Sing. Cobler 49 Over-risen Kings, have been 
the next evills to the world, unto falne Angels. 1867 Smytn 
Satlor's Word-bk., Over-risen, when a ship is too high out 
of the water for her length and breadth, so as to make a 
trouble of lee-lurches and weather-rolls. 

O:ver-roa'st, v. [OvER- 27.] trans. To 
Toast too much. Hence O-ver-roa‘sted ///.a., 
O:ver-roa‘sting vé/. sd, 

1528 Tinoace Oted. Chr. Man 130 Yf the podech be burned 
-,or the meate ouer rosted, we saye, the bysshope hath put 
bis fote inthe potte. 1596 Suaks. Sa. Shr. iv. i. 178 Better 
.. Then feede it with such ouer-rosted flesh. 1712 ADDISON 
Spect. No. 482? 4 The over-roasting of a Dish of Wild-Fowl. 
1822 Lams £éia Ser.1. Roast Pig, Vbe crisp, tawny, well- 
watched, not over-roasted crackling. 

Overro‘ll,v. [Oven-6,8,1,4.] trans. a. To 
roll (something) over, to push over. b. To cover 
up with a roll or by rolling; to envelop. ¢. To 
revolve over or above (something). 

1513 Douctas -Encis xu. v.50 With quhou gret fard our- 
rollyt and doun cast So hastely bene thir fatis, behald! 21548 
Hatt Chron., Hen. Vii 80 Theyr hosen of riche gold satten 
called Aureate satten, ouerrouled to y° kne with Skarlet. 
1865 Alacm. Afag. July 275 Seeing the stars..overroll me. 
1892 Harfer's M/ag. 396 His honey tongue ..overrolls the 
hitter of his words As.. honey deadens nauseous drugs. 
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OVERRULINGLY. 


Hence Over-rolling vé/. sé., rolling over. 

1883 LapwortH in Geol. Wag. Aug. 340 An overfold witb 
gradual development of a middle limb, which has originated 
in the over-rolling of the beds at the apices of the curves. 

Overroo'f, v. [Over- 8] ‘rans. To roof 
over, cover as with aroof. So Overroo-fing ///. a. 

1855 Bawey Spir. Legend in MDstic, etc. (ed. 2) gt Walls, 
O’er-roofed with sparkling spires and pendent stars, 1875 
Browninc Aristoph. A fol. 3642 These domes tbat overroof, 
Tbis long-used couch, I come to, 1877 —= Agam. 378 Thou 
who didst fling on ‘Troia’s every tower The o’erroofing snare, 

Overroo'ted, /f/.2. [OveR- 28c,8b.] +a. 
Too deeply rooted (oés.). b. Covered over with 
roots ( poet.). 

1587 GoLoinc De Mornay xxii. (1617) 365 Notwithstanding 
that ouerrooted custome haue like a waterstreame carried 
folk away. 1855 Browninc Love amonz Ruins iv, Yhe 
single little turret that reinains On the plains, By the caper 
overrooted, by the gourd Overscored. 

Over-rought, obs. pa. t. of OVERREACH v. 

Over-rude, -ruff, etc. : see OVER-. 

O-ver-ru:le, sé. [Over- 2b.) Superior rulc; 
the rule of a higher or supreme power. 

1893 J. Putsrorp Loyalty to Christ Il. 341 The only 
possible way in which men can rid their souls of Christ is 
hy persistently refusing His over-rule. 1891 Caine in Pad/ 
Mall G.8 Jan. 3/1 Itis not British over-rule that is hecoming 
intolerable to Educated India, but Brahman over-rule. 

Overrule (dvairii-l), 7. (Over. 2.] 

+1. trans. Torule over, have authority over. Oés. 

158: Marseck Lk. of Notes 839 It is so necessary a thing, 
that one onely man, ouer rule the whole Church. 1582 N. T. 
(Rhem.) Vatz, xx. 25 You know that the princes of the 
Gentiles ouerrule them. 1640 Br. Hati. £gisc. u. xvii, 180 
Those Preshyters must have an head, tbat head is to over- 
rule the body. 

2. To govern, control, or modify the rule of (a 
person, a law, etc.) by superior power or authority. 

1576 Gascoicne Stecle Gl. (Arb.) 57 Realmes and townes.. 
Where mighty power, doth ouer rule the right. 1596 in 
Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 229 To overrule 
them in their prices, so as the same be not sold at any dearer 
rates, 1606 Bryskett Civ. Life 85 Yet did he not onely not 
seeke to ouer-rule the law, but became a law to himselfe. 
1702 ing. Theophrast. 194 There is a secret order and con- 
catenation of things directed and overruled by Providence. 
1860 Hook Lives Adfs. 1. ii. 43 Shaping all things to his 
own wise ends, and overruling the actions of men. 

3. To prevail over (a person) so as to change or 
set aside his opinion. Also aéso/. 

1sgt Suaks. « Hen, W/, u. ii. 50 Whena World of men Could 
not preuayle with all their Oratorie, Yet hatha Womans kind- 
nesse ouer-rul’d. 1594 Gipson in Le/t, Lit. Aen (Camden) 
222 If a good reward could over-rule the doctor. 1622 F. 
ANNESLEY in Fortescue P. (Camden) 184, I was overruled hy 
most voyces to subscribe therunto, eavenagainst my will. 1719 
De For Criesce u. i. (2840) 22, 1 over-ruled hiin in that part. 
1853 C. Bronte Villetiexx, | found myself led and influenced 
by another's will, unpersuaded, quietly overruled. 

4. Of a thing: To prevail over, overcome. 

a 1586 Sipney (J.), Which humour perceiving to over-rule 
me, I strave against it. 1662 R. Matuew Und, Adch. § 31. 27 
How speedily and effectually this Pill in few hours doth 
over-rule the disease, and in a little time doth cure them. 
1748 Harttey Odserv. Mani. i. 78 ‘The violent Vibrations 
soon over-rule the natural Vibrations. 1877 Owen in 
Wellesley's Desp. p. x\vii, The general causes that overrule 
personal aims. 

5. To rnle against, set aside, as by higher 
authority; spec. in Law: a. To st aside or reject 
the authority of (a2 previots action or decision) as 
a preccdent; to annul, pronounce invalid. b. To 
rule against, reject (an argument, plea, etc.); to dis- 
allow (an action). 

1593 NasHE Christ's T. 67 Sutes in Lawe ouer-ruled by 
Letters from aboue. 1611 Biste /'vansl, Pref. 6 Therefore 
he (Clement VIII) ouerruleth and frustrateth the grant of 
Pius the fourth. 1660 /yia/ Regic. 52 Vhis Plea, which you 
have spoken of, it ought to be over-ruled, and not to stand 
good. 1855 Macautay //ist. Lug. xvi. ILL. 629 Schomherg 
.. when his opinion was overruled, retired to his tent in no 
very good humour. 1875 Stuses Const. f/ist. U1. xviii. 
140 note, The chancellor overruled the objections. 

c. To rule against (a person), to disallow or set 
aside the arguments or pleas of. 

1660 R. Coke Power & Subj. 208, 1 myself have seen 
Chief Justice Littleton overrule the Ordinary .. after the 
Ordinaries Deputy had pronounced Jegi? ni clericus, and 
give sentence of death upon him for his won legit. 1667 
Poote Dial, betw. Protest. & Papist (1735) 109 You will 
needs overrule the Apostle. 1849 Macautay //ist. Eng. vi. 
II. 19 Sir John Ernley..insisted that the delay should not 
exceed forty-eight hours: hut he was overruled, 

Hence Overruled f//.a.; Overrwiing #2). sé. 
and pp/.a.; Overrwiingly adv. (Webster 1847). 

1586 B. Younc Guazzo’s Civ. Conv. 1v. 208b, We are not 
inueagled with those ouerrulinge passions, as youthes are. 
1615 Bacon Let. Jas. / 12 Feb., If you take my lord Coke 
..your Majesty shall put an overruling nature into an over- 
tuling place. 1622 — //enx. V// 135 It was a plaine and 
direct ouer-ruling of the king’s title, 1806 Surr IVinfer i 
Lond. (ed. 3) 1. 154 Both have heen decreed by an over- 
ruling Providence. 1842 Manninc Sermt. xxvi. (1848) I. 
402 There shall be strange overrulings of our blind judg- 
ments. 1898 Jest. Gaz. 17 Oct. 3/2 Mr. R. Cc. Lehmann.. 
is part author of a * Digest of Overruled Cases *. 

Overrwier. a. One who overrules, controls, 
or directs. tb. (overrz:ler) One who has rule 
over the laws or ordinary rulers (04s.). q 

1581 Sipney Afol. Poetrie (Arh.) 30 Then loe, did proofe 


the ouer ruler of opinions, make manifest, that all these are 
hut seruing Sciences. 1647 Warp S712. Cobler 23 States 


OVERRULY. 


are unstated. Rulers growne Over-rulers. 1695 J. EDWARDS 
Perfect. Script. 358 ‘Lhe wise Over-ruler of the world. 1874 
Hevps Soc. Press. xxv. (1875) 400 He that hath a fellow- 
ruler, hath an over-ruler. 

+ Over-rurly, z. ? That tends to overrule. 

1657 S. Purcuas Pol. Flying-/us, 1. 311 Contributaries to 
the commands of over-ruling and over-ruly lusts. 

Overrun (dvoiryn), 56. [OVER- 22, 5.] 
+1. Excess or supcriority in running. Oés. 

a12z25 Auncr. R. 398 Asaeles swiftschipe, pet strof wid 
heortes ouervrn. 

2, Amount carried over as balance or surplus. 

1899 Daily News 10 May 2/7 This is inclusive of over-run 
previous to 30th April. 

3. /riné. An instance of overrunning: seenext 11. 
Overrun (é'vairy'n),v. Fornis: see OVER and 
Run v. [OVER- 4, 5, 9, 10, 16, 17, 22, 13, 23.] 

I. To run over (something). 
+l. trans. To mn over or across (a line or 
surface) ; to cross or traverse by running; to pass 
over quickly. Ods. 
c1000 Sax. Leechd. 111. 240 He [se mona] nafd bere 
sunnan leoht ba hwile be he pzre sceade ord oferyrnd. 
13.. Guy Warw., (A.) 6730 He ouer-ernnes dounes & cuntre 
Pe brod lond, and pe valays. 1597 A. M. tr. Gutdlemean’s 
Fr. Chirurg. 9/1 The prevet or searchinge iron .. should 
not prectermit & ouerrunne a smalle dilaceratione, without 
perceavinge and staying therat. a 164g Drumo. Poems 5 In 
vain, love’s pilgrim, mountains, dales, and plains J over-run. 

b. To tlow over, overflow. 
c1470 Gol. & Gaw. 855 The blude of thair bodeis..As 
roise ragit on rise, Our ran thair riche vedis. 1596 SHAKS, 
Yam. Shr. Ind. i. 67 Til the teares that she hath shed for 
thee, Like enuious flouds ore-run her louely face. 1684-90 
Burnet 7%. Earth (J.), A general flood of waters would 
necessarily over-run the whole earth. 1791 Newte Jour 
Eng. & Scot. 160 The Spey occasionally overruns a tract 
of ground of about fifteen hundred acres, 1856 Kane Arct. 
Expl. U1, xxvii. 272 One torrent..overran the icefoot from 
two to five feet in depth. 
+2. Torun through or go over (a book, etc.) in 

reading, (a subject) in writing, speech, or thought ; 
to pass in rapid review, glance through rapidly, 
pass over lightly (sometimes implying omission). 

¢ 1000 /EcFric //om. (Th.) I. 104 Nu wille we eft oferyrnan 
ba ylcan godspellican endebyrdnysse. /did. I. 202 We 
wyllad scortlice oferyrnan da dizelystan word. a@1300 
Cursor Af. 268 (Cott.) Cursur o werld man aght it call, For 
almast it ouer-rennes all. 1538 Starkey Augland 1, ili, 71 
To put me also in remembrance of such fautys..wych you 

schal perauenture see me ouerrun and, by neclygence, let 
pas. 1577 VAUTROUILLIER Luther on Ep. Gad. 255 Of this 
commaundement I haue largely entreated in an other place, 
and therefore 1 will now but lightly ouverrnnne it. 1656 
Staniey Hist. Philos. v. (1701) 223/1 Having first over-run in 
our Thoughts that our Senses are all entire, and that we 
behold this waking, not in a dream. 
+3. To run over destructively, to overwhelm (as 
Wwayes) ; to run over (as a horse or vehicle), run 
down, trample down, crush. Oés. 

¢ 1000 ELFric Hom. (Th.) If. 194 Moyses Sa astrehte his 
hand ongean Sere sa, and heo oferarn Pharao. c 1330 
[see OVERRIDEY. 2]. 1546 Bate Eng. Votartes 1. (1550) N iv, 
Peters little ship..was very like..to be ouer rowne and 
drowned. 1596 Srexser State /rel, Wks. (Globe) 645/1 
Pasture, that nowe is all trampled and over-runne. 1606 
Suaxs. Ty. & Cr. 11. ili, 163 Like a gallant Horse falne in 
first ranke, Lye there for pauement..neere Ore-run and 
trampled on. 1667 Lond. Gaz. No. 197/1 Yesterday a Hoy 
laden with Bay-salt..was unfortunately over-ran by another 
ship,andlost. a@ésod. 1596 SpENSER F.(Q. IV. viii. 32 Despisd 
and troden downe of all that over-ran. 

+b. jig. To overwhelm, overpower, crush. Odés. 
agoo tr. Beda's Hist. v. ix. (1890) 410 Mid py .. ic mine 
limo on beddstowe strehte & me liht slep oferorn, pa eteaude 
me min giu magister. c1460 Fortescue dés. & Lim. 
Alon. iii. (1885) 115 Ellis all his enymes myght ouerrenne 
hym. 1586 J. Hooker //is¢. /red, in Holinshed II. 27/1 
That hauing his aid he might ouer-run his owne father, and 
shorten his old yeares. c1654 WALLER Panegyric Ld. Protr. 
xtv, Tell of towns stormed, of armies overrun. 1667 Pepys 
Diary 31 Oct., It troubles me that we must come to contend 
with these great persons, which will over-run us. 

4. To ride or rove over (a country) as a hostile 
force and so to harry and destroy; +to harass (a 
people) by such ravages, to spoil (a city, etc.). 

1395 Purvey Nemonstr. (1851) 62 Thei myghten lightli 
ovirrenne us cristene, as bi mannis power. ¢1420 Avturs 
of Arth. 263 (Thornton MS.) How salle we fare, .. That 
riche rewmes ouer rynnes agaynes the ryghte? /é/d. 280 
3ete salle be riche Romaynes with 3ow bene ouer-ronnene. 
1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.1T.S.) 160 [They] may for 
occasioun of the weris..ourryn the landis..and tak the pure 
labouraris prisounaris. 1551 Ropinson tr. J/ore’s Utop. 
1. (1895) 49 Cityes.. haue bene ouerrunned. 1631 GouGE 
God's Arrows iii. § 95. 363 The Northerne parts were over- 
run and harried by the Scots, 1756 Mrs. F. Brooke Ofd¢ 
Maid No. 31. 256 It must be confessed .. for fame he 
(Alexander) over-run whole nations unprovoked. 1841 W. 
SpaLtpinG /taly & /t. /sd, IAL. in. v. 52 The invaders, 
pouring from the highlands, over-ran Lombardy. 

5. Of vermin, weeds, etc.: ‘To spread and swarm 
injuriously over; also, of ivy or other vegetation: 
To grow or spread over rapidly, to cover. Chiefly 
in pa. pple., and const. w7th. 

1669 Sturmy J/ariner's A/ag. b, Briars and Thorns my 
Grave shall over-run. 1709 STEELE Tatler No. 11 P 5 That 
Swarm of Lawyers, Attorneys, Serjeants, and Bailiffs, with 
which the Nation is over-run. 1791 Mrs. Rapcuirre Low, 
Forest i, It was sometimes overrun by luxuriant vegetation. 
1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bk. 1. 20, 1 saw the mouldering 
ruin of an abbey overrun with ivy. 1887 Patt A/all G. 
14 Dec. 14/1 To sleep in a small cell overrun with mice. 
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6. In various fg. and ¢ransf. senses (from 4 and 
5): To spread over injuriously, infest, infect widely, 
etc. Now chiefly in fa. pple., const. with. 

1538 Starkey England i, 1. 165 So many affectys and 
vycyouse desyry's, ..that (except man wyth cure, dylygence 
and labur, resy[sJte to the same) they ouer-run reson. 
a 1547 SurREY ‘ucid u. 152 The chilling cold did over- 
runne their bones. 1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad, 
(1589) 43 Vice alwaies watcheth to over-run us so soone as 
we let ourselves loose unto idlenes, 1699 BENTLEY Phad. 
405 ‘Ihe Latin Nauines of Offices, and ‘Terins of Law, &c. 
over-run the old Greek Language. 1711 Appison Sect. 
No, 128 » 10 The Wife is over-run with Affectation, 1805-7 

. Beresrorp A/isertes [/um. Life (1826) vi. Conclusion, I 

ave.. been over-run with cardsof invitation without number, 
1809 Mackin Gil Blas xi. ii. (Rtkdg.) 396 Overrun with im- 
patience to inquire what the king had peek talking about. 

7. intr. To run over, to overflow (said of a liquid 
or the containing vessel) ; to be superabundant or 
excessive. 

€ 1230, 1870 [see OVERRUNNING Jf/. a.). €1430 Two Cookery- 
éks. 36 Pan hang pe croddys..ina fayre clope, and lat it ouer- 
renne, a1z10 E. SmitH (J.), Though you have left me, Yet 
still iny soul o’erruns with fondness towards you. 

+8. zntr. Of time: To run to an end, run ont. 

€1375 Se. Leg. Saints xviii. (Egifciane) 1136 Quhen 
be-gonnyn was pe fustine, pe 3ere our-[rJunnyne, & cummyne 
was pe fyrst sonday. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. \W. de W. 1531) 
267 b, Whan the vij yeres were ouerronne & past. 

II. To surpass in running, to run beyond, ete. 

9. ¢rans. To run faster than, outdo in running 
= OurruNn; hence, to overtake or leave bchind by 
or in running; also fig. to surpass. Now rare, 

a 1400 Str Perc. 342 The moste mere he thare see Smertly 
over-rynnes he. ¢ 1450 [see OVER-REDE), ¢1510Gesta Rom, 
Addit. Stories (1879) 429 No man sholde haue her to wyfe, 
but suche as myght ouer renne her, and take her by strength 
of foot. @ 1586 Sionry Arcadia i. (1598) 124 Pyrocles.. 
seemed so to ouerrun his age in growth, strength [etc.]. 
a1618 Raceicu in Gutch Cold Cur. I. 79 The sun over- 
runneth the moon in light. 1653 Baxter A/eth. Peace 
Conse. 25 Suffering their zeal to over-run their Christian 
wisdom and mieekness. 1857 Durrerin Left, /ligh Lat. 
(ed. 3) 150 It would seem ..a pity to neglect such an oppor: 
tunity of overrunning the time that has been lost. 

b. To escape from by running faster than, to 
run away from; hence, fo overrz2 one's creditors, 
the CONSTABLE, q. v.; also fig. to run away from 
(duty, etc.); to desert, leave undone or unfinished. 
Now only a@a/. 

1583 Sruspes Anat. Abus. u. (1882) 96 These fugitiues, 
that ouerrun their flocks in time of infection. x60z F. 
Herinc Anatomyes A ii}, Euery Bankerupt who hath ouer- 
runne his Creditors. 1737 WHISTON Yosephus, Antig. V. i. 
§ 26 Impossible it is to over-run his power or the punish- 
ment he will bring on men thereby. 1847 HaLLiwELt, 
Over-run, to leave unfinished. Iest, 1859 Geo. ELiot 
A. Bede iv, I shall overrun these doings before long. 1884 
Cheshire Gtoss., O’er-run,..to go without permission; .. 
* He’s o’er-run bis work ’. 

10. To run farther than or beyond (a certain 
point, a limit, etc.); fig. to exceed. Zo overritn 
the scent: see quot. 1886. 

1633 Br. Hatt Hard Texts, N. T. 44 Ye will rather over- 
run the precept of God. ¢1640 J. SmytH Lives Berkeleys 
(1883) Il. 284 Having, in his first fower years after his 
marriage, much over ranne his purse. 1703 De For Xeas, 
agst. War France Misc. 183 Away they go with it, like 
Hounds on a full Cry, till they over-run it, and then they 
are ata Halt. 1859 Wxittier For Autumn Festival 27 
‘The bounty overruns our due. 1884 Cheshire Gloss., O’er- 
run one's country,..to run away from creditors, or to 
escape being imprisoned, or called to account for any 
misbehaviour. 
s.v., The hounds are said to over-run the scent, when they 
continue running past a point where the hare or fox turned 
off, and thus have lost the scent. 1895 Funk's Standard 
Dict., Overrun. In baseball, to continue in a straight 
course beyond (a base); allowed at first base. 

b. Zo overrun onese/f: to run beyond one’s 
mark, or beyond one’s strength; to run too far; to 
exhaust or injure oneself with running. Also fg. 

1633 SHERLEY in Bradford's Plymouth Plant. (1898) 368 
By Mr. Allertons faire propositions and large promises, 
I have over rune my selfe. 1810 Naval Chron. XXIV. 439 

te over-ran himself, and fell into the area. 1883 J/anch. 
Guardian 22 Oct. 5/6 Probably both men have a little 
overrun themselves, and may never be at their best again. 

ce. Toextend or project so as to overlie. 

¢1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 147 The butts may overrun 
each other, in order to muke a good shift. 

da. intr. To extend beyond the due or desired 
length, or beyond any prescribed or desired limit. 

1864 in WessTER, and in later Dicts. 

ll. Printing. (trans. or absol.) To carry over 
words or lines of type into another line or page 
to provide for the addition of new matter or the 
removal of matter already composed; to cause to 


run over. 

1683 Moxon Mech, Exerc., Printing xxii. ? 8 If there be 
a long word or more left out, he cannot expect to Get that 
in into that Line, wherefore he must now Over-run; that 
is, he must put so much of the fore-part of the Line into the 
Line above it, or so much of the binder part of the Line 
into the next Line under it, as will make room for what is 
Left out. /d7d., If he Left out much, he must Over-run 
many Lines, either backwards or forwards, or both, till he 
come toa Break, 1896 T. L. De Vinne in A/oxon's Alech. 
Exerc., Printing 424 Vhe practice of overrunning matter 
in the form. 1900 Soutnwarp Pract. Print. 1. 225 A ver 
simple insertion may cause a whole page to be overrun, if 
the type is large. 


1886 Extwortiy Hi. Somerset WWord-bh. | 


OVERSALTED. 


Overru‘nner. [f. OvERRUN v, + -ER1!.] One 
who or that which ovcrruns (in senses of the vb.). 

a1350 Cursor J/, 270 (Gott.) Here endis the prolouge of 
pis boke pat es cald ouerrener of -e werld. @1657 LovreLace 
Poems (1659) 83 Wandall ore-runners, Goths in Literature, 
Ploughmen that would Parnassus new manure. 1742 FIELDING 
fF. Audrews wm, vi, Ringwood the best hound. no habbler, 
no over-runner, respected by the whole pack. 1 G. 
MerepitH Odes Fr. (ist. 44 Gallia’s over-runner, Kome’s 
inveterate foe. 

b. The shrew-mouse. dia/, 

1883 //auipshire Gloss., Our-runner, for Over-runner, .. 
a shrew-mouse; which is supposed to portend ill-luck if it 
runs over a person's foot, 

Overru'nning, 7/56. {-1xc!.] The action 
of the vb, OVERRUN in its various senses. 

1555 J. Proctor //ist. Wyat's Rebell. in Arb. Garner 
Vill, 75 To defend the Realm from our overrunning by 
Strangers, 1627 Spero England xix. § 4 The Danes also 
in their ouerrunnings, sought to stay themselues in this 
Shire. 1867 Smytn Saslor's Word-bk., Over-running, .. 
Applied to ice, when the young ice overlaps and is driven 
over, 1882 SoutHwarpb Pract. Print. (1884) 148 This kind 
of correction is called ‘ railroading ’ or overrunning. 

Overru'nning; ///.2.  [f.as prec. + -1NG 2.] 
That overruns; overflowing. 

¢1230 Hali Meid. 19 He earned him ouerfullet ful and 
ouereorninde met of heuenliche mede. 1611 Biste Nahuan 
i. 8 With an over-running ficod he will make an utter end 
of the place thereof. 1870 Swixsurne Ess. 6 Stud. (1875) 
go The passion of overrunning pleasure. 

tlence + Overra‘nningly adv.: see OVERRUN Z. 2. 

1561 T, Norton Calvin's /nst. 1. xili. 43 Such thinges.. 
he doth either leaue wholly vnspoken, or but lightly, and 
as it were ouerrunningly touch them, 

Overrush, -rust, -sad, etc.: see OVER-. 

Oversaid, ff/. a. [Over- 1; cf. abovesaid.] 
Mentioned Eoucosy abovesaid. 

1840 E. E. Napier Scenes § Sp. For. Lands 1. ix. 268 Still 
could we boast of..our leg of mutton, our oversaid ten or 
twelve couple of the finest snipe. 

Oversail, v1 [f. OvER- 5, 10, 6 + Sain v1] 

1, trans. To sail over or across, to cross in a sail- 
ing vessel. (In OE. zzér.) 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xiv. 34 And pa his ofer-sezelodon 
[¢ 1160 /fatt. Gosp. ofer-seizledon} hi comon on pat land 
Genesareth. 1375 Barsour Sruce m. 626 Till our-saile 
thaim [stremys} in-to schipfair. 1491 Caxton l’zfas Fatr, 
(W. de W. 1495) 1. 251 b/1 We shall oversaylle the peryllous 
and myserable see of this worlde. 1864 Sxeat Uhdand's 
Poems 164 Together [they] had o’ersailed the tossing sea. 

+2. To run down or sink (a vessel) by sailing 
over it. Ods. 

1449 Paston Lett, 1. 25 But [=unless] he wyll streke don the 
sayle, that I wyld over sayle ham by the grace of God. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxxii. 250 A stronge vessel of hir 
[the Danes] nauye that was ouersailed by the englysshmen 
and was perisshed and dreynt. 1601 Sin W. Cornwattis 
#'ss. 1. (1631) 53 Like a barke oversayled he turnes himselfe 
under water, and sinkes, 

+ Oversai'l, v.4 Ods. rare. [f. OvER- 7 +SaiL 
v.2, aphetic f. AssatL. Cf. OF. sersatllir to leap 
upon.] frais. To overthrow. 

ce 1425 Exg. Cong. [red. 16 On euery side smytynge vp the 
host, as they wolden in wode raas ferly ouersaill hame 
(L. tanguam in inpetu Suroris sui cuncta devorantiune). 

Oversai'l, v7.8 dial. [app. f. Over- 1, 3 + F. 
satllir to project, be salient : cf. OF. szrsaz/lir to 
project over. The form oversailyte in sense 1 
answers phonetically to the Fr., but the sense Seems 
to connect it rather with CE1L z.] 

1. trans. To roof or ceil over (an open passage 


between houses). 

1673 FounTAINuALt in M. P. Brown Supf/. Decis. (1826) 111. 
16 Hebert Lermont..obtained..an act giving him liberty to 
oversailyie the close, having both sides thereof, and cast a 
transe over it for communicating with both his houses. 

2. intr. To project beyond the base, as when 
a stone or brick is laid so as to project beyond or 
overhang that on which it rests. 

1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Ower-sat?, to overhang, to pro- 
ject beyond the base. 

b. trams. To lay (stones, bricks, etc.) so that 
each projects over that on which it rests. 

1897 Archzol. Aliana XIX. u.177 A pointed doorway.. 
formed by oversailing the horizontal ashlar courses. 

O-versail, sé. éechn. [f. OVERSAIL v.3] The 
projection of anything over its base; overhang. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury i. 101/1 Over sefle, is when 
one part of a Cornish stands further out than another. Some 
term it a Project, or Projecting. 1778 Excyel. Brit. (ed. 2) 
I. 618/1, a represents the oversail of the step. 1828 Craven 
Gloss, (ed. 2), Ower-sail, projection. ‘Let them slaates hev 
plenty of ower-sail *. : 

O-versa:le. [Over- 29d.] Speculative sale 
for future delivery to a greater amount than can be 
supplied; Z/, sales beyond the available supply. 

1889 Daily News 11 Dec. 2/2 This artificial price was 
probably due to large oversales by ‘ bears’, and the advance 
may have been brought about by the struggle to secure 
warrants to cover these sales. 1899 /é/d. 10 May 2/5 This 
alarmed the ‘ bears’, who rushed in to cover their oversales. 

O-ver-sa'lt, ¢@ [Over- 28.] Too salt. 

1584 Cocan Haven Health (1636) 25 It must be temperately 
salted; for.. bread over-salt is adrier. 1885 //arfer'’s A/ag. 
LXX. 221 These [oysters] we thought were oversalt. 

O:versa'lt, v. [Over- 27.] ‘vazvs. To salt 
to excess, make too salt. So Oversa‘ited 77. a., 


too much salted, too salt. 


a 
a 


OVERSAY. 


1575 luRBERV. Faxlcourie 297 Put thereto Larde that is | of youth, that..expecls he {her husband] shall return to her | 


neither restie, nor ouersalted. a 1610 Heatey 7 heophrastus 
(1636) 56 Hee..so oversalts them tbat they cannot be eaten. 
1837 MM. Doxovan Dom. Econ. 11. 237 The common method 
of freshening oversalted meat. 

Over-sanguine, -sauce, etc.: see OVER-. 

+ O:versay’, v. Ods. rare. [OVER- 27, 20.] 
a. intr. To say too much. b. trans. To say 
over, repeat (Ogilvie, citing Ford, 17th c.) 

1655 SANDERSON Serit.(1681) 1]. Pref. ro How hard a thing 
it is.,to do or say all that is needful in a weighty business, 
and not in some thing or other to over-say, or over-do. 

+Oversca‘pe, v. Vis. [f. Over- 5 + Scare 
v., aphetic f, Escare.] ¢rans. a. To escape from. 
b. To escape the notice of. ¢. To pass over or fail 


to notice ; to overlook. 

1390 Gower Conf. 1.117 As thing which thou miht over- 
scape. /6z¢. 296 Him mai som liht word overscape, And 
yit ne meneth he no Cheste, 1534 WxHitinton 7indlyes 
Offices (1540) 4 To defyne what is offyce, whyche to be over- 
scaped of Danecus, I mervayle. 1581 J. Bev. Hadidon’s 
Ausw. Osor. 416 b, An Exposition of this place hath over- 
scaped so many sharpe sighted Doctours of Divinitie. 

Hence + O-verscape sé., omission, oversight. 
1s81 J. Bett Haddon's Ausw. Osor. 328, 1 began to be.. 

in some doubt: whether this were an overscape of your 
penne, or the oversight of Theobald your printer. 

Over-scare, -scepticism, etc.: see OVER-. 

+ Overschi-ppen, v. Oés. [a. Du. overschepen 
to load into another ship.] /¢rans. To transfer 
‘goods) from one ship to another ; to trans-ship. 

1759 Anu. Reg. 71 The Dutch West-India ships..took in 
their cargoes in the manner called overschippen. bid., 
St, Eustatia has but one road where the ships have no other 
way to take in their cargo but that of overschippen, that 
is, to take the goods out of tbe French boats to put them 
on board the Dutch vessels. 

+Oversco'rch, v. Os. rare—'. [Over 8: 
ct. ScorcH z.2] ¢rans. To hew over, to rough-hew. 

1382 WycuiF 1 Azugs v.18 The gret stoonus..the masouns 
of Salomon, and the masouns of Yrum han overscorchide 
{v. x. slascht, 1388 hewiden, Vulg. dolaverunt]. 

Oversco're, v. [OveER- 8.] ¢rans. a. To 
score over; to cover with scores, cuts, or deleting 
lines. b. To obliterate by scoring across. 

1849 Por Assiguation Wks. 1856 1. 379 I1 had been origin- 
ally written Lozcfon, and afterwards carefully overscored— 
not, however, so effectually as to conceal the word from a 
scrutinizing eye. 1855 Browninc Love amoung Ruinsiv, The 
single little turret.. By the caper overrooted, by the gourd 
Overscored. 1875 H. James &. //udson vi. 210 The soft 
atmospheric hum was overscored with distincter sounds. 

Overscour, -scrub, etc.: see OvER-. 

O-ver-scru'ple. [Over- 29 b.]  [xcess of 
scruple ; the being too scrupulous. 

1894 Frouve Life & Lett, Erasmus 41 You may even dis- 
please God by over-scruple. 4 

O-ver-scru‘pulous, z. [OveEr- 28.] Too 
scrupulous, excessively scrupulous, 

1597 Hooker EZec/. Pol. v. xxix. § 4 Their ouer-scrupulous 
dislike of so meane a thing as a Vestment. @1711 KEN 
Man. of Prayers Ws, (1838) 382 Le not over-scrupulous, 
to make yourself guilty of more sins than you really are. 
1836 H. Rocers ¥. Howe iv. (1863) 113 Without supposing 
the recnsants to be..over-scrupulous fools. 

So O-ver-scrupulo'sity, -scru’pulousness. 

1741 Ricnarpson Pamela 11.160 Try to subdue this Over- 
scrupulousness and unseasonable ‘limidity. 1856 Q. Nez. 
Sept. 505 Lhe maacannot be taxed with an over-scrupulosity. 

Oversculpture v.: sce OvEr- 8. 

Overscu'rf, v. [Over- 8.] (¢razs. To cover 
over with or as with scurf. 

1881 SwinsurNe Vary Stuart u. ii, O’erscurfed with 
poisonous lies, 1887 ~— Locrixe ui. ii, Such tongues as fraud 
or treasonous hate o’erscurfs With leprous lust. 

+ Overseu tched, ppl. a, Obs. 

Taken by Nares as = ’ whipped, probably at the cart's tail’, 
f. Scutcn @., and by some equated with Ray’s ‘Overswitcht 
housewife, i.c. a whore; a ludicrous word ’ (N.C. Wds.); 
Malone, ‘perhaps with more propriety’ (Schmid®), suggests 
‘worn in the service’, in which sense it is used by Scott. 

1597 SHaks. 2 f/en. /V, ut. il. 340 (Qo., 1598) A came ouer 
in the rereward of the fashion, and sung those tunes to the 
ouer-schutcht huswiues, that he heard the Car-men whistle. 
1813 Scott /rrerm. 11. Introd. v, For Harp’s an over- 
scutched phrase, Worn out by bards of modern days. 1827 
— Two Drovers Introd. 

Oversea, a. and adv. [f. Over prep. + Sra. 
(OF. had ofersewisc transmarine, foreign.) ] 

A. adj. (oversea). 1. Of or pertaining to move- 
ment or transport over the sea; transmarine. 

1552 HuLoet, Ouersea, frausmarinus, as well in goynge 
as commynge. 1570 BucHanan Chamaeleon Wks. (1892) 46 
The oursey trafficqne of mariage growing canld. 1710 Loved. 
Gaz. No. 4674/1 An Act..for taking off the Oversea Duty 
on Coals exported in British Bottoms. 1812 G. Citacmers 
Dom, Econ. Gt, Brit, 416 The..amount of the Irish over-sea 
trade. 1894 C. N. Roninson Brit. Fleet 6 The Navy..for 
oversea attack is plainly essential. 

+2. Imported from beyond the sea; of foreign 
make; made abroad; foreign, Oés. 

1509 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 5 To Sir Thomas Pilley my 
wedding ringe and a overse bed. 1552 /nventories (Surtees) 
14 One crosse of leade of oversee work. 1600 Acc.-Bk. W. 
Wray in Antiqguary XXXII. 279 Mem, one over sea 
coveringe, xvs. @1651 Catperwoop ///s/, Kirk (Wodrow 
Soc.) III. 369 His new opinions, and over-sea dreams 
touching discipline and policie of the Kirk. 

3. Situated beyond the sea; connected or having 
to do with countries beyond the sea; foreign. 

1645 Rutuerrorp Tryal § Tri. Faith (1845) 6 The wife 

Vor, VIL. 
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from over-sea lands. 1881 Gtapstone Sp. at Knowsley 
27 Oct., ‘Ihe questions of what I may call over-sea policy 
in Europe, Asia, and America. 1893 7zzzes 6 July 11/1 They 
were.. betrayed hy their oversea accents. 

B. adv. (over sea’) Across ot beyond the sea; 
on the other side of the sea: abroad. 

[a 1450 tr. Higden, Contin., Rolls VIII. 485 All ober castells 
and towres over see longynge to tbe crowne of Ynglonde.] 
1616 Str G. Hay Let, in J. Russell Haigs vii. (1881) 146 
If he be not found there (at Court], it is likely that he pres 
tended Court, and meant over-sea. 1641 Mit.ton Reform. 1. 
(1851) 50 And what though all this go not oversea? ‘iwere 
better 1t did. 1760-7z H. Brooke Fool ef Qual. (1800) IV. 
2 By the help of canvas wings..[he] proposes to fly over- 
sea from Dover to Calais. 1895 Datly Chron. 16 Jan. 3/3 
Now living oversea in a quiet farmstead. 

Overseal, v.: see OvER- 8. 

O'verseam, 54. Needlework. [OveR-5.] A 
seam in which two edges are sewn together by 
oversewing or overcasting. So Oversea‘'m 7’. 


In some mod, Dicts. 
+Orversea:rch, sb. Odés. (Over- 9.] 


A thorough search. 


1490 Caxton Eneydos xiii. 47 But what ouerserche [Fr. 
recherche| nedeth more to be enquered. 

Oversea'rch, v. [Ovenr- 9, 16.] ¢rans. To 
search all over or through, examine thoroughly. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 423/2 When I had ouer- 
searched all my booke and ransaked vp the verie bottom 
of my brest. 31590 Greene Or7. /ur. Wks. (Rtldg.) 89/2 
The matchless beauty of Angelica,..Force’d me to cross and 
cut th’ Atlantic seas, To oversearch the fearful ocean. 

O-ver-sea's, adv. [f. OVER prep. + seas (app.) 
sb. pl. (cf. ‘the narrow seas’, ‘the four seas); 
though the -s may have originated as advb. genitive: 
cf, half-seas-over.] = OVERSEA adv. 

1583 Stunpes Anat. dus. 11. (1882) 22 These [goods] they 
transport ouer seas, whereby Ihey gaine infinit summes of 
mony. 163: WEEVER Ane. Fun. Mon, 253 He fled ouer 
Seas into Denmarke, 1842 Tennyson Walking to Mail 18 
He..sick of home went overseas for change. 1886 Loug- 
man’s Mag. Mar. 552 Our brethren of the pen over-seas. 

Over-seasoned, -secure, etc.: see OVER-. 

Oversee (dvaisi*), v. Forms: see OVER and 
Sree. [OE. oferséon = OS. ofarsehan (MDu. over- 
sten, Du. oversien), OHG, ubarsehan (MEHIG., Ger. 
tibersehen), £. ofer- OVER- +SEE v. Cf. OVERLOOK. ] 

I. 1. trans. To look down upon, look at from 
(or as from) a higher position, overlook ; to survey ; 
to keep watch over; towatch. [OveR- 7.] 

¢ 083 K. Etrrep Soeth. iv, Eala min Drihten, pu pe ealle 
sesceafta ofersihst. a 1200 A/erad Ode 75 Houene and horbe 
he ouersich. a 1250 Ozel § Night. 30 Vhe niztingale hi i-se3, 
And hibi-hold and over--e3, 1603 H. Crosse Vertues Comm, 
(1878) 31 Such men .. are duly watcht, and attentiuely oner- 
seene. @ 1628 F. Grevit Sidney xvi. (1652) 202 Even hee 
who oversaw the rest, might have his owne greatnesse over- 
seen, 1796 Burke Let. Nedle Ld. Wks. VIIL. 49 As long 
as this awful structure shall oversee and guard the sub- 
jected land. ¥ 

2. To look over, look through, look into the 
various parts of; to inspect, examine; to peruse, 
esp. by way of revision for the printing-press. Ods. 


or arch. [Oven- 16.] 

meee Lanou. 2. 72. A. vu. 106 Perkyn lette Fe plou3 slonde, 
While pat he ouer-se3e him-self ho pat best wrouhte. 1377 
Ibid. B. x. 328 That bis worth soth, scke 3e pat oft ouer-se 
fe bible. ¢1420 Lypc. Assembly Gods 772 {He] prayed hym 
hertyly hit to ouerse. 1490 Caxton Lueydos Prol. 1, I 
wrote a leef or tweyne, whyche I ouersawe agayn to cor- 
ecte it. 1528 in Vicary'’s Anat. (1888) App. xiv. 249 [Com- 
mitlee] appoynted to pervse and oversee suche Bookes of 
Actes & ordynaunces as herctofore were given. 1588 A/ar- 
prel, Epist. (Arb.) 4 John Cant. ouersawe euery proofe. 1655 
Funver CA. Hist, tt. n. v. $14. 62 The Legale .. fearing to 
le poisoned, appointed his Brother to over-see all food for 
his own eating. (1895 F.S. Etrts in Daily News 2 Nov. 6/3, 
I used the word ‘overseen’ in preference lo ‘edited’,.. 
because it indicates exactly all I had a righ! 1o claim.) 

+b. To examine mentally, consider. Oés. 

©1477 Caxton ¥ason 111 So alle thing well ouerscen hit 
is better to the that thou relorne. ‘ 

3. To sce to officially, as one holding a position 
over those who do the work; to supervise, super- 
intend ; to see after, look after, attend to the doing 


or working of. (Cf. OVERLOOK w, 6.) 

¢ 1449 Pecock Refr. 416 And aboue..alle Patriarkis is oon 
Pope forto ouerse and reule and amende the Governauncis 
of Patriarkis. 1485 in 10/4 Nep. Hist. AJSS. Comin. App. 
v. 320 To rule and oversee the crafte undre the Maire. 1495 
Act 11 Llen. VII, c, 22 § 6 Any persone assigned to comp- 
Iroll and oversee theym in their werking. 1596 H. CLarHam 
Bricfe Bible 1. 67 Ovhoniel was chosen ludge, who oversawe 
them for goyeares. 1611 BistEr Chron. ix.2p. 1665 Surv, 
Aff. Netherl. 25 The four Bishops..were unable to oversee 
effectually the 17 large Provinces of Belgium. 1735 Swirt 
Ep. Corr, Wks. 1841 II. 745 Can I oversee my workmen and 
a school too? @1864 N. Hawtiorne Little Daffy down. 
dilly Vales 1871 II. 155 He..is overseeing the carpenters. 

+b. With obj. clause (or obj. and compl.) : To 

see, see to it (that something be done). Odés. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur xvi. xx, Hil wyl be your wor- 
shyp that ye ouer see that she beentered worshypfully. 1569 
in W. H. Turner Seéect. Rec. Oxford 327 The Baillies .. 
shall .. oversee that every man shall kepe his stynt of 
beastes. 1697 View Penal Laws 202 Power to search all 
Oyls. .and to oversee that lhe same be not mixed. 

c. aésol. ‘Lo superintend, act as overseer. 

@3548 Hatt Chrov. Introd. 8b, Being an euil sheperd or 

herdeman before time, dyd nol plie, ope and diligently 


rare. 


5- -seen, (6 -sayne, -sean). 


OVERSEEN. 


ouerse. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Gout, Eng. t. v. (1739) 13 The 
Bishop of Caerleon upon Uske, who is to oversee under God 
overus. 1798 W. Hutton Autobiog. 34 But I, who bad no 
land near, no team to assist, or servants that could oversee, 
was obliged to hire all the work. 

4. To see against the intention or without the 
knowledge of the person seen ; to catch sight of; 
to have a sight of. Cf. OVERHEAR 3.) 

319742 Frerpinc F. <lindrews ut. ti, Fanny, not suspicious of 
being overseen by Adams, gave a loose to her passion. 1862 
Wraxatt Hugo's Afisératles 1, li. (1877) 24 A moment after 
he blew out his light, for..he fancied he might be overseen. 

+5. To look at with the ‘evil eye’, bewitch: 

= OVERLCOK wv. 7. Obs. rare. . 

1641 W. Hooxe New Eng. Tears 7 When any are be- 
witched, it is a phrase of speech among imany to say, they 
are over-seene, #.¢. lookt upon with a malicious eye, 

II. 6. To fail or omit to see or notice (through 
inattention, or intentionally) ; toneglect, pass over, 
disregard; = OVERLOOK wv. 2. Obs. exc. dial. 

@ 1023 Wutrstan How. |. (Napier) 270 Dencan pa nu.. 
pat hiz god oferseod. 1500-20 Dunpar Poems Ixiil. 77 And 
gar me mony falt ouerse, That now is brayd befoir myn E. 
1535 Coverpate idle Prol., Thynke y'..it is happlye ouer- 
sene ot y® interpreters. 1613 JAcKSon Crved 11.1. § 2. 239 
Many things he cannot see, and many things he may over- 
see. 1700 Concreve Way of World un. iii, ‘Twas for my 
ease to oversee and wilfully neglect the gross advances made 
him by my wife, 1774 PENNANT Yor Scot. in 1772, 200 
Adding numbers of remarks over-seen by him. 

7. refl. To fail to perceive what is befitting or 
right for one to do, or what is the truth or fact of 
a matter; to forget oncself, act unbecomingly; to 
fall into error, make a mistake, err, blunder, act 
imprudently. Also ¢zfr, (quots. 1615, 1639: cf. 
OVERSEEN I.) Oés. exc. dtal. 

1377 Juanct. P. Pl. B. v. 378, 1, glotoun .. gylti me 3elde, 
For I haue..ouer-seye me at my sorere, and some lyme at 
nones. 1529 More Dyaloge iv. Wks. 255/1 Luther ..dothe 
so madly ouersee himselfe, thal he discloseth vnware cer- 
tayne folies of him selfe. 1615 Jackson Creed iv. ui. v. § 2 
Who notwithstanding mightily oversee in prognosticating 
of a joyful harvest by this gladsome or forward spring. 
1639 Mayne City Match w. tii, Aur. Sit, please you, partake 
Of a slight banquet?.. Plot .. Be sure you do not oversee. 
41677 Lsarrow Ser, (1810) 11. 564 Immoderate selfishness 
so blindeth us, that we oversee and forget ourselves. 

IIT. 8. sonce-2se. To see too strongly or vividly. 
[OvER- 27.] 

a 1600 Hooker Serm. Habak. ii. 4 Wks. 1888 111. 607 I 
then maketh them cease to be proud, when it causeth them 
to see their error in overseeing the thing they were proud 
of. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. iti. 47 We had so grovelled 
in darkness that we oversaw the light. 

Hence Overseeing 7'6/. sb. ard pA/. a. (in various 
senses: see above). 

1513 in 10th Rep. Hist. ASS. Comm. App. v. 395 That no 
honie be brought to lown but it be good and merchantable, 
by overseinge of such as shalhe..chossen by the Maior. 
1651 Jur. Tavior Clerus Dem. 48 In the overseeing provi- 
dence of thy rich mercies. 1799 Worpsw. ‘ Three years she 
oe ii, The girl .. Shall feel an overseeing power ‘I’o 

indle or restrain, 1890 'R. Botprewoop’ Col, Keformer 
(1891) 68, I have jobs of oversecing now and then. 

Over-seeded: sce Ovir- 27 b. 

+ Oversee:k, -seche, v. Obs. [OveR-9. (OE. 
had ofersécan in sense ‘exact too much’.)] ¢razs, 
To search throngh. 

c1425 Eng. Cong. [rel. 138 Me may rede & ouerseche the 
beke of kynges, be prophetes. 

+ Oversee-ming, sb. Obs. rare. 
Gr, émepdvera outward appearance. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. vill. (Bedl. MS.) If. 


293/2 Pictagoraci .. cleped coloure ephipania, pat is ouer- 
semynge pat is vttemoste partie of a clere bodie pat is 


pe : . 

+ Oversee‘ming, a, Obs. Appeating above, 
supereminent (rendering L. superémtnens) ; seem- 
ing to be over or higher. 

1382 Wyctir FZh. i. 19 Which is the ouersemynge [1388 
excellent, /i/g. supereminens] greetnesse of his vertu into 
vs that han bileuyd. a@ 1635 Naunron #ragi. Reg. (Arb.) 
30 Aroom in the Queens favour, which eclipsed the others 
over-seeining greatnesse, 

Overseen (duvaisin), pf/.a. Forms: 4 ouer- 
seie, 4-6 -seyn(e, 5-6 -sayne, -sene, 5-7 -Sseene, 
[Pa. pple. of Over- 
SEE. In part with active meaning: cf. mzstaken.] 

1. That has ‘ overseen himself’ (see OVERSEE 7) ; 
betrayed into a fault or blunder; deceived, de- 
Inded, mistaken, in error; acting imprudently, 
hasty, rash (in anaction). Now arch. or dal. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 373 It were a thing unresonable, 
Aman to be so overseie. Forthi tak hiede of that I se‘e. 
t4gt Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) ut. ili, 318 b/1 
‘They that wyll saye that he was an heretyke ben fooles & 
ouerseen. 1519 /uterlude Four Elements in Hazl. Dodsley 
I. 33 Methink you far oversayne. 1535 CovERDALE Prov. 
xxiv. 10 Yf thou be ouersene & necligent in tyme of nede, 
then is thy strength but small. 1608 Witter He.vas/a 
Exod. 15: How Rupertus was so much ouerseene to alleage 
a text no where extant. 1786 Nerson Leé. June in Nicolas 
Disp. (1845) 1. 177 However Mr. Adye might have been 
overseen in his Gorton as to the right of Seizure. 1872 
St. James’ Mag. May 164 She..had been so overseen as to 
encourage the young inan's visits, “ 2 

b. Overseer with (or i2) drink, also simply 
overseen, Drunk, intoxicated. Ods. exc. dial. 

61475 How Good Wife taught Dau. 164 in QO. Eliz, Acad, 
49 Syte nol to longe vppe at euene, For drede with ale bou 
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wed to render 


OVERSEER. 


be ouer-sene, 1532 Ervor Let. in Gov. (1833) Life 78 Men 
callyth him overseene, that is drunke, whan he neither 
knowith what he doeth, nor what he owght to doo. 1628 
Ear.e Microcosm., Colledge Butler (Arb.) 37 Hee is a very 
soher man considering his nianifold temptations of drinke, 
..and if hee be ouer-seene, tis within his owne ltherties, and 
no man ought to take exceptions. 1678 Robin Hood in 
Thoms Prose Rozz. (1858) 11. 122, 1 cannot well tell whether 
he was overseen with wine or rage. 

+2. That has looked into or studied a subject 
(cf. OVERSEE 2); versed, skilled, ‘well seen’ zz 
some department of knowledge. (Cf. well-read.) 

1533 More Answ. Poysoned Bk. Wks, 1094/1 The man is 
a wyse man and wel oucr sene in arguing. 1550 Bate 
Afpsl. 5x Ye are a great wise prelate & wel oversean in 
matters. 1610 GuiLiim /fera/dry i, vi. (1660) 68 They would 
be thought to he well overseen in Heralcry. 


+3. Overlooked, unnoticed: see OVERSEE6. Obs. 

1608 Br. Hatt Char. Virtues & 1 ., Honest Man, He 
hewraies the fault of what he sells, and restores the ouerseene 
gaine of a false reckoning. 

Overseer (ouvarsie), sb. [f. OVERSEE + -ER1,] 

1. One who oversees or superintends, a supervisor; 
esp. one whose business it is to superintend a ptece 
of work, or a body of workmen; a superintendent 
(of workmen, slaves, convicts, etc.). 

1523 Firzners. Surv. 34 The naine of a surueyour is 
a frenche name, and is as moche to say in Englysshe as an 
ouerseer. 1530 TinDALeE Answ. AfLore Wks. (1573) 252/1 
Those ouersears which we now call Byshops after the Greke 
word, were alway hidyng in one place to gouerne the con- 
gregation there. 3644 Vicars God in Alount 206 Over-seers 
of the Out-workes of the City. 1709 SteELe Tatler No. 144. 
2 4 The Overseers of the Highway and Constables. 1766 
W. Stork Acc. East Florida 62 The overseer, and other 
white servants, will..he hired much cheaper in a plentiful 
and good climate, than in a scarce and sickly one. 1845 
S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. 111. 423 There was a disturb- 
ance in Géttingen, because the overseers of the commune 
were at first hostile. 1882 Ovu1pa Alarvemsa I, 24 Saturnino 
to be..set to work with an axe or a spade in dockyard or on 
highway, and cowed with the whip of the overseer. AZod. 
Advt., 'To Printers. —Working Overseer wanted ina country 
news and johhing office. Must he a good disciplinarian, 
soher and capahle, 

+b. A person (formerly) appointed by a testator 
to supervise or assist the executor or executors of 
the will. Ods. 

1395 in E. E. Wills (1882) 11 My seketour, William Kyllet 
of Essex, .. John Cosyn of London, ouerseer, pat my wylle 
be fulfylyd in pe worschip of god. 14.. Prov.in Rel, Ant. 
I. 314 ‘oo secuturs and an overseere make thre theves. 
1532 Eryor Le#. in Gov. (1883) Life 77 The Busshop..is in 
the case that overseers of testamentes he in England, for he 
shall have leve to looke sothat he meddle not. 1612 J. More 
in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 124 ‘Yhe great 
pains he hath taken..tostrengthen his will with so powerful 
overseers, and to make so cunning executors. 1666-7 P. 
Henry Diaries & Lett. 21 Jan., For mourning clothes for 
myself, my wife, my son John, and Cosin Martha Warter, 
as was thought fit hy the overseers of the will—£ 12. 6. 8. 

e. (In full, Overseer of the poor.) A parish 
officer (appointed annually) to perform various 
administrative duties mainly connected with the 
relief of the poor. 

The office was created by Act 43 Eliz. c. 2, and the duties 
were defined toinclude causing able-bodied paupers to work, 
giving relief to the disabled poor, putting poor children to 
work, apprenticing them, etc., and raising hy rate the 
necessary funds for these purposes; the chief duties now 
are to assess, collect, and distrihute the ‘Poor Rate’ (the 
actual relief of the poor in most cases now helonging to the 
‘guardians of the poor’: see GuarpiAN rh), to make out 
the lists of voters for parliament and for municipal and other 
councils, jury lists, etc. The office helongs to England and 
Wales, and 1s gratuitous, hut, where the duties require it, 
paid or assistant overseers are appointed. Officers having 
thesame name, whose duties are restricted to the administra- 
tion of relief to the poor, exist in some of the United States 
of America. 

1601 Act 43 Eliz.c.2§1 Be it enacted.. That the Church- 
wardens of euery Parish, and foure, three, or two suhstantiall 
householders..to he nominated yearely in Easter weeke.. 
shall he called OQuerscers of the Poore of the same Parish. 
1625 Massincer Wew Way 1. i, The poor income .. hath 
made me.. Thought worthy to he scavenger, and in time 
May rise to he overseér of the poor. 1690 Cup Disc. Trade 
(ed. 4) 97 All constables, churchwardens, overseers, or other 
officers inall parishes, 1712 Pripeaux Direct. Ch.-wardens 
(ed. 4) 23 ‘he Churchwardens were anciently the sole Over- 
seers of the Poor. 1866 Geo. Evior /. Holt Introd., The 
inhahitants..were in much less awe of the parson than of 
the overseer. 


+2. One who looks down upon or at anything; 


a beholder, onlooker, spectator. Ods. 

1551 Rosinson tr. ALore's Utop. 11. ix. (1895) 279 Hauing a 
trust and affiaunce in such ouerseers {the dead, called just 
ahove ‘heholders’ and ‘ witnesses‘). 1562 Turner Baths 
Pref., If that I write not so perfitly of it, as sum perfit idle 
overseers would that I shuld have done. @1656 Br, Hair 
Rem, Wks. (1660) 252 Study..to he approved of so glorious 
witnesses and overseeres. 

+ 3. One who ‘ oversees’ a book for the purpose 
of criticism or revision; variously = critic, censor, 
reviser, editor. Ods. 

1597 Hooker Ecc?. Pol. v. xxxi. § 3 There are in the world 
certayne voluntarie ouer-seers of all Bookes, whose censure in 
this respect would fall as sharpe on us. 1624 Bepewt Lets, 
vii. 116 In the Margent,..the ouerseers of Plantines edition, 
set this note. 1642 Rocexrs Naaman To Rdr., That I may 
be the overseer of mine owne Bookes. 1685 Woop Life 
27 Feh. (O. H. S.) III. 133 Half ihe verses that were made 
for the said book were cast aside by the overseers, Dr. 
Aldrich and Jane. 


{ 
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Hence O'versee:r v. ¢vazzs., to act as overseer 
over; O-versee‘ring vé/. sd., acting as overseer; 
O-verseerism, the system of overseers. 

1709 THorFSBY Diary I1. 50 Both days entirely spent with 
lahourers directing and overseering the sows[=‘ sews’, drains) 
to drain water. 1870 Athenzunt 3 Dec. 721 A dark and 
melancholy wild, where.. Absenteeism, Overseerism, all sorts 
of other ‘isms’ gather griffin-like around the porches of the 
proud. .land-proprietors. 1892 Daily News 25 Jan. 5/4 ‘Vhe 
forest is, at present, overseered and cared for hy the.. deputy 
surveyor, with threeassistants[etc.} 1893 F. F. Moone / For- 
bid Banns (1899) 72, 1 did a little in the overseering line. 

O-verseership. [f. prec. + -suir.] The 
office or position of an overseer. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. xlix. (1739) 85 Leaving 
to the King only an overseership. 1813 zaminer 8 Feh. 
91/2, I was..appointed Overseer of the parish; and..six 
months hefore my overseership terminated, I received another 
paper. A/od. Adut., Yo master printers.—Overseership or 
Ciickership required hy good practical Printer. 

+ Oversee'the, v. Cés. [Over- 5.] 
and iz/r. To boil over, 

1633 P. Fretcuer Pisc. Ec. i. vi, Your stately seas 
(perhaps with love's fire) glow, And overseeth their hanks 
with springing tide. 1656 Trapp Comms. 3 Jol 10 It is 
a metaphor taken from over-seething pots. 

Overseil: see OVERSILE. 

Overse'll, o:ver-se'll, v. [Ovrn- 26, 27.] 

+1. ¢rans. To sell at more than the real value. Ods. 

1580 Hottypann 7reas. Fr. Tong, Survendre, to ouer- 
sell, 1697 Drypen 4 neid 1x. 265 The thing call'd life, with 
ease I can disclaim, And think it over-sold to purchase fame. 
1768 IVoman of Honor 111. 247 If he waits to do it, for his 
asking him, he oversells the henefit. 

+2. To fetch a higher price than. Ods. rare. 

1618 FietcHer Chances 11. i, A distressed Lady.. whose 
heauty Would over-sell all Italy. 

3. Speculation. ‘Vo sell more of (a stock, etc.) than 
one can deliver, or than is in existence. Also ref. 

1879 WessteER Suppl., Oversel/,..(Stock Exchange), to sell 
heyond one’s means of delivery. 188r Datly News 14 Sept. 
4/6 He secured nearly 500,000 hales, or, in fact, considerahly 
more cotton than was actually in existence, the market thus 
being what is termed ‘oversold’. 1891 Pal/ Alalé G. 14 
Sept. 6/2 The state of affairs. .is due to. .cultivators having 
oversold the paddy crop. 1897 Daily News 26 Feh. 8/7 For 
mohairs there is a good many inquiries, some merchants 
having apparently over-sold themselves. 

Hence Overse‘lling v/. sb.; Overso‘ld p/fl. a. 

1583 BaBinGton Command. viii. (1637) 71 1t condemneth 
all over-selling: I meane knowne and wilful ouerselling of 
any thing. 1879-90 WerastTeEr s. v. Oversell, Oversold market, 
a market in which stocks have heen sold ‘ short’ to such an 
extent that..it is difficult to ohtain them for delivery. 

+ Overse'me, v. Os. [OE. ofersteman, f. 
ofer-, OVER- + sfeman, SEME v., to load.] ¢rans. 
To overload, oppress. 

cg6r AEtHELwotp Rule St. Benet \xiv. (1885), pat..pa 
unstrangan ofersymede heora peowdom ne forfleon. a 1050 
Liber Scintill, x. (1889) 5 zif zfter bam metta oferfylle odde 
ofermicelnysse sawl byd ofersymed. c12z00 Trin. Coll. 
Hom. 65 Panne unhinde we pe hurden be he hadde us mide 
ouersemd. 

Oversend, v.: see OVER- Io. 

O-ver-se‘nsible,z. [Over-28.] Toosensible; 
+too sensitive. So O'ver-sensibly adv., too 
sensibly ; +in an over-sensitive manner. 

1579 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 66 Doist thou not 
oversensthely perceive that the markett goith far otherwise 
in Inglande? 160x Hottanpo Pliny xxull. 1i, 156 It hardeneth 
the throat and the mouth of the stomack which is over- 
sensihle. 1748 RicHarpson C/laz?fssa (1811) ILI. viii. 63 
A mother over-notahle; a daughter over-sensihle; and their 
Hickman, who is—over-neither. 1823 Lams Elia (1860) 93 
His nation in general have not over-sensihle countenances. 

O-ver-se‘nsitive, @  [OveEr- 28.] Too 
sensitive. So O'ver-se‘nsitiveness. 

1846 Mrs. Gore Eng. Char, (1852) 101 A mere ‘cook’ 
would never have..lost his place in the royal kitchen from 
over-sensitiveness, 1857 HuGcues Yow Brown Pref. (1871) 8 
Excitement to nerves that are over-sensitive. 

Over-sentimental to -service: see OVER-. 


O-verset, s/.  [f. Overser v.] 

The act or fact of oversetiing, in various senses 
of the vb.: +a. Overthrow, defeat. Ots. b. Over- 
turn, upsetting, upset. + ¢. Putting off, postpone- 
ment. O/s. +d. Overload, excess. Obs. e. Prini- 
ing. Matter set up in excess of space, 

1456 Sc. Acts Fas. [/ (1814) 45/2 Quhen ony gret ourset is 
lik to cum on the hordouraris pai think pe Inland men sulde 
heredy in parsupple. 1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 
238 He wald nocht pay, bot geve him delayis and oursettis. 
¢ 1470 HENry ace vin. 1628 (The king of France] knew 
rycht weill schortly to wndyrstand The gret supprys and 
ourset off Ingland. a131715 Burnet Own Time (1823) 1. 11. 
321 With this overset of wealth and pomp..they..became 
lazy and negligent. 1727 P&ilip Quaril 239, 1..was over-set 
with the same Sea, under the flat hottom'd Boat, where you 
found me. That was a happy Overset for thee. 1789 
Twinine in Select. Papers T. Family (1887) 193, 1 suppose 
you have heard from my hrother of my downfall?.. A 
thundering overset—such as might have heen felt, I conceive, 
at the Antipodes. 1864 Wesster, Overse?,..An upsetting ; 
ruin; overturn. 1895 uzh's Stand. Dict., Overset..Print, 
Excess of composition. 1896 ATS. Let. from printer, We 
had some overset from Feb. numher. 

Overset (Ovaise't), v. [OveER- 7, etc. An 
OE. *oferseltan is not cited: cf. however OHG. 
ubarsezzan, MHG. zibersetzen, to set (any one) over 
(e.g. a river), to set (with), to overburden, oppress ; 
some of which senses also occur in ME,] 
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tl. ¢rans. To oppress; to press hard. Obs. 

c1z00 77in, Coll. Hom. 51 Aud pat lond folc hem ouer- 
sette mid felefelde pine. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. Rv. 
xix. (Tollem. MS.), Also ry3tful lordshipe ouersetteb not [s07 
opprimit)hissuhiectis hytyraundes. 1qz2ztr. Secreta Secret., 
Priv, Priv, 182 This Prynce Dermot, Seynge hym-Selfe.. 
hugely ouersette with enemys .. flow ouer the See into 
Normandy. 1549 Compl. Scot. xv, 127, 1 am sa violently 
ouerset he them, 1572 BossEweLtt Avmiorie u. 59h, The 
harte..whan hee is overset with houndes. 

+ 2. To overcome, overpower by force or violence, 
overthrow, overwhelm, discomftt. Ods. 

¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxix. (Placidas) 772 A lyone..oure- 
set in his mouth hynt me. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv.373/2 Ovyr 
Settyn, Or Ovyr comyn, sufero, vinco. 1470-85 MaLory 
Arthur xx, xii, To wayte vpon sir launcelot for to ouersette 
hym and to slee hym, 1568 Grarton Chron. 1. 116 Ethel- 
fride king of Northumberlande overset the Britons at the 
Citie of Chester, and forced them to flee. 1618 Bou-Ton 
Florus (1636) 51 Decius .. over set in the hosome of the 
Valley, tooke upon his own head ..all the wrath of the Gods. 

transf. c1420 Pallad, on Hush. 1. 144 Yet yf that wynd 
Vulturnus ouersette A vyne in heete. 

tb. jg. To overcome (the mind, feelings, etc.). 

1390 Gower Conf. 11. 218 Thus he, whom gold hath over- 
set, Was trapped in his oghne net. 1423 Jas. 1 Avngis Q. 
Ixxili, Ourset so sorow had bothe hert and mynd. 1567 
Gude & Godlie B. (S.T.S.) 27 Quhen sadnes hes ouerset my 
hart. 1698 Norris Pract. Disc. 1V. 99 A Man whose 
Mind is fill’d and overset with these great Ideas. 

3. To cause to fail over; toupset, overturn, capsize ; 
to turn upside down. Now rare. [Over- 6.] 

1sgz Suaks. Rom. & Fud. ir. v. 137 The Barke thy hody 
is..the windes thy sighes, Who..will ouer set Thy tempest 
tossed b-dy. 1669 Perys Diary 8 Mar., The King and the 
Duke of York went by three in the morning, and had 
the misfortune to be overset;..the King all dirty, but no 
hurt. 1719 DE For Crusoe 1. v. (1840) 83, I overset my raft. 
1755 J. SHEBBEARE Lydia (1769) Il, 110 Rushing forward, 
{he} overset the tahle, the hottles and glasses accompanying 
him in the fall. 1782 Miss Bursry Cectlia vin. v, The 
postilion, in turning too suddenly..overset the carriage. 
1842 M. Russet Polynesia vi. (1849) 223 Their small vessel 
being overset, hope itself nearly deserted them. 

b. zuér. ‘Yo ttm or fall over, capsize; to be 
overturned, upset. Now rare. 

1641 Fart Mono tr. Biondi’s Civil Warres 1. 4 He was 
like a ship which not fit to heare so great sayle, oversets. 
1707 Loud. Gaz. No. 4305/3 The Hastings..Struck on the 
Sands, and..over-set. 1793 SMEATON Edystone L. § 318 So 
violent a storm of wind, that he thought the house would 
overset. 1879 STEVENSON Trav. Cevennes 11 It will assuredly 
topple and tend to overset. 

4. ¢rans. fig. To upset or subvert the order or 
condition of (an institution, state, or the like); to 
cause to fall into confusion. Now rave. 

1679 Crowne Amb, Stafesman 1.8 I'le make ‘em glad to 
give me Sea-room enough, or I'le oreset the Kingdom. 1719 
DE For Crnsoe 1. xix, The sudden Surprize of Joy had over- 
set Nature, and I had dy“d upon the Spot. 1782 Creveca:ve 
Lett. 79 Vheir ancient conquest had been a great detriment 
to them hy over-setting their landed property. 183 CARLYLE 
Sart. Res.u. v, Acertain Calypso-Island..asit were falsifies 
and oversets his whole reckoning. 

To overturn the normal mental or physical 
condition of (a person); to overcoine mentally or 
physically ; to discompose, disorder, ‘upset’ (the 
stomach, etc. ). 

1583 Leg. Bf. St. Androis 1061 His contagious stomack 
Was sa owersett with Burdeous drummake. 1703 Cottier 
Ess. Mor, Subj... 195 A glorious appearance from the other 
world has often over-set the hest men. 1824 Miss Ferrier 
Iuker. ix, Yhesmell of Lord R.'s boots and shoes was enough 
to overset her, 1861 Texnyson Let. in Life (1897) 1. xxii. 
476 France, I helieve, overset me, and more especially the 
foul ways and unhappy diet of..Auvergne. 1870 Dickens 
£. Drood xiii, The news is sure to overset him. 

@. int. To lose one’s balance or ordered con- 
dition ; to be upset, fall into disorder. 

1749 Lavixcton Enthus. Met. & Papists u. (1754) Pref. 
16 You was in Danger of oversetting from a Torrent of 
Popularity and Contempt. 1792 Gouv. Morris in Sparks 
Life & Writ. (1832) 11. 244 The late constitution of this 
country has overset. 1830 Tennyson Zalking Oak 257 
While kingdoms overset, Or lapse from hand to hand. 

+ 5. ¢vans. To set (a surface, a garment, etc.) 
over with (jewels, omaments). Ods. [OvER- 8.] 

14.. Tundale (Wagner) 1879 The whylke wer alle over 
sette and dight With hesandes of gold and silver hright. 
1755 J. SHEBBEARE Lydia (1769) 1. 107 As hright as ivory 
overset with sapphires. 

+6. lrans. and intr. To put off, postpone. Ods. 

1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 162 That a prynce 
Sholde execute the dynte of Swerde in his enemy. .not ouer- 
settynge the houre of fortune. rg00-zo Dunsar Poems xc. 
62 The synfull man that all the 3eir our settis, Fra Pasche 
to Pasche, rycht mony a thing for3ettis. 

+7. trans. To lay upfer as au impost or burden, 
to impose. Oés. [OVER- 7.] 

¢1s00 Aefusine 301 The tryhut that thou hast ouersette 
vpon the peuple ohany lord, 

+8. a. To overcharge, assess excessively. b. 
To overload. Ods. [OVER- 21, 27.] 

1532 Tinpate E.xf. Matt. v-vii. Wks. (Parker Soc.) II. 71 
The usurers and puhlicans..hought in great the emperor's 
trihute, and, to make their most advantage, did overset the 
people. c1645 Howext Lef?é. iv. x. 12 Coming (for more 
frugality) in the common Boat, which was oreset with 
Merchandize, and other passengers, in a thick Fog the 
Vessell turn'd ore, and so many perished. 

+9. a. To pass or get over. b. To set or settle 
over, Obs. [OveR- 5, 1.] 

1536 BeLLENDEN Crox. Scot, (1821) 1.151 Na liti] honour 
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apperis to us quhilkis hes ouirset sa mony strait montanis, 
woddis, fludis, and dangerus firthis of this region. 1649 
Howeut. Pre-em. Parl, 4 This fatal black Cloud, which now 
oresets this poor Island. ; 

10. To get over (an illness, etc.), recover from, 
dial, [OvER- .] 

1535 STEWART Cron, Scot. I]. 48 This Planctius.. Throw 
sair seiknes that tyme.. Set him so soir tbat he micht nocht 
ouirset, To God and nature quhill he payit his det. 1866 
Brocpoen Previne. Words Linc. (E. D. D.), He has overset 
his last ailment. 1877 .V. IV. Linc. Gloss. 1886 S. W, 
Linc, Gloss. s.v., 1 shall have to have some medicine before 
I overset it. It upset me, and she never seemed to overset it. 

+11. In varions uncertain senses, now (ds. 
¢1470 Haroinc Chron, cxtv. i, At Lancastre, y* yere of 
Christ then writen, A thousand whole twoo C. and fourty 
mo, And one therto, in Flores as is wryten, And in the yere 
next after then ouersetten. @1547 ScRREY /Enetd Iv. 152 
And whiles they raunge to overset the groves. 1622 
Matyses Anuc. Law-Merch. 89 He that dealeth in barter 
must be very circumspect, and the inoney giuen in barter 
cannot be ouerset. 1729 Cart. W. WricteswortH 4/S, 
Log-bk. of the ‘ Lyell’ 13 Dec., At x afternoon overset tbe 
Sheat Cable in the Hold, then Veered away. 

12. (o:ver-set, To set up (type) in excess. 

1897 W. T. Stead in Review df Rev. Jan. 75/1, I have 
arrived at a chronic state of over-setting. On the Iast day 
of the month a piteous scene of. .slaughter takes place. 

Hence O-verset ff/.a.; Oversetting f//. a. (in 
quot. 1456 = off-putting, dilatory); also Over- 
setter, one who oversets, + an oppressor. 
e440 Promp. Parv. 373/1 Ovyrledare (or ovyr settar), 
oppressor. 1456 Sin G. Have Law Arms (S. T. 5S.) 243 
And he be lathe, and our settand, and favourable in puny- 
cioun of mydoaris. 1665 Bovie Occas, Rofl. iv. xb (1848) 
230 One of those easily over-set Boats. 

Overse'tting, 7//. sd. [f. prec. + -1nG1.] 
The action of the vb. OVERSET; upsetting; t+ op- 
pression ; + off-putting. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.A. xii. (1495) b vj b/2 Thise 
angellis .. ben free of alle manere oppressynge and ouer- 
settynge. ¢1440 /romp. Parv. 373/2 Ovyr settynge, or ovyr 
syttynge of dede or tyme, omissto, 1499 /6fd. (ed. Pynson), 
Quersettinge, ofpressio. 1626 Cart, SMITH Virginia 1. 15 
Vpon the oversetting of their boat. 1 Mrs. Wuitney 
Hitherto ix, Augusta Hare told me something. .which nearly 
completed my inental oversetting. 

Over-severe, -severity, etc.: see OVER-. 
Oversew (6 vaisd0:), v. [Oven- 5.) trans. 
To sew overhand ; to sew together two pieccs of 
stuff, by laying them face to face with the edges 
coinciding, and passing the needle through both 
always in the same direction, so that the thread 
between the stitches lies over the edges. Sometimes 
called overhand, overseam, or overcast: see these 
words. in Lmébrowdery, =OveERCAST v. 7. Hence 
O-versew ing vé/, sh,, O-versew:n P//. a. 

1864 in Wesster. 1882 Caucreitp & Sawarp Dict, Weedle- 
work, Over-sewing, a method of Plain-sewing, otherwise 
known as Seaming, or Top-sewing, and executed somewhat 
after the inanner of Over-casting. But the great difference 
between Over-sewing and Over-casting is that the former 
is closely and finely executed for the uniting of two selvedges 
or folds of material, and the latter is very loosely done, and 
only for the purpose of keeping raw edges from ravelling- 
out... In olden times this stitch was known by the name of 
Overhand. 1903 /vegaskis’ Catal. Jan. 11/1 Six Hand- 
kerchiefs, hemstitched, very small cobweb border and over- 
sewn ornament in the corners. 

+ Oversey:, v. Obs. rare. (Better oversie.) 
[f. OVER- 417+ M k. sizen, OL. sigan, to pass, as 
time: see SIE v.] snr. To pass by, elapse. 

13.. £. E. Allit. P. B. 1686 Pus he countes hyin a kow, 
pat watz akyng ryche, Quyle seuen sypez were ouer-seyed 
someres I trawe. 

Oversey, obs. f. OVERSEA; obs. infl,. OVERSEE. 
Overshade (devaifard), v. [Oven- 8.] 

1. “rans. =OVERSHADOW ¥,. 2. 
¢ro00 Ags. Gosp. Luke i. 35 Pas heahstan miht pe ofer 
sceadad [c 1160 //atton G. ofer-scaded; Vudg. obumbrabit). 
1594 Greenr. & Lopce Looking-Gl, Wks. (Grosart) XIV. 113 
The hand of mercy ouersbead her {the Churcb’s] head. 

2. To cast a shade over; to render gloomy or 
dark ; to overshadow, shade. Also aédso/. 

1588 Suaks. 77¢. A. 11. ili. 273 Yhe Elder tree Which ouer- 
shades the mouth of thatsame pit. 1667 Mitton ?. L.v. 376 
Lead on then where thy Bowre Oreshades. 1670 Dryben 
Lyrannic Love 1.i, Yhe monster of the wood; O'ershading 
all which under him would grow. 1727 Desacuciers in PArd, 
Trans. XX XV. 323 Plants which are overshaded .. cannot 
so well imbibe Air. 1812 Worpsw. Song for Spinning 
Wheel 5 Dewy night o’ershades the ground. 

Aig. 1593 Suaks. 3 /fen. VI, u. vi, 62 Darke cloudy death 
oreshades his beames of life. 1823 Lame Elia Ser. 1. Old 
China, A passing sentiment seemed to oversbade the brows 
of my companion. 

Hence Oversha-ding ///. a. 

t6or Crester Love's Mart., Dial. \xi, Pleasant ouer- 
shading bowers. 

Overshadow (d0vaife'dox), v. [OE ofer- 
sceadwian: see Over- 8. So MUG. sddber- 
schalewen, MDu. overschaduwen, Goth. wfar- 
skadwyjyan, all rendering L. obumbrare in N. T.] 

iL, trans. To cast a shadow over; to cover or 
obscure with shadow or darkness, overcloud; to 

overshade, shade over. 

€ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark ix. 7 Seo lyft hi ofer-sceadewude. 


| 
— Luke ix. 34 Da weard Senip & ofer-sceadude hig [¢ 1160 


Hatton, ofer-scadede]. ¢ rose Suppl. ilfric's Voc. in Wr.- 
Wilcker 178/44 Obumébro, ic ofersceadewize. 1388 Wycir 
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Luke ix. 34 A cloude was maad, and ouerschadewide hem. ! Gosf, Matt. xvii. 5 Beorht-wolcn hig ofer-scean. 1593 SHAks. 


1535 CoverDaLte Saruch v. 8 The woddes & all pleasaunt 
trees shal ouershadowe Israel. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 
1x. 345 Lhe moone being ouershadowed with clouds. 1791 
Boswett Johnson 2 Aug. au. 1763, A long narrow paved 
court in the neighbourhood, overshadowed by some trees. 
1883 S.C. Haut Retrosp. I. 143 Vhe dark clond thus early 
cast on her life continued to overshadow it for inany years. 

fig. 1974 tr. Marlorat's A pocalips 5 Wrapped in mysticall 
figures, and ouershadowed with images. 1856 FroupeE ///st. 
Eng. II. vii. 14x Those misfortunes which were soon to over- 
shadow her. 1864 Pusey Lect. Daniel v. 255 One prophecy 
of woe overshadowed ail the later years of David. 

2. To cover or overspread with some influence, 
as with a shadow; to shelter, protect. 

c825 Vesp. Psalter cxxxix. 8 Dryhten megen haelu minre 
ofersceadwa beafud min in deze gefehtex. 1388 Wyc ir 
Luke t 35 The Hooly: Goost schal come fro aboue in to thee, 
and the vertu of the Hizeste schal ouerschadewe thee. 1578 
Chr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers (1851) 502 Overshadow me 
in the day of battle. 1662 StituinGri. Orig. Sacr. u. v. § 2 
It may seem that when the Divine Spirit did overshadow 
tbe understanding of the Prophets, yet it offered no violence 
to their faculties. 1859 StnGLETON Virgil I]. 433 The 
queen’s high name O’ershadows him. 

3. To tower over so as to cast its shadow over; 
hence, to rise above, ‘cast intothe shade’, diminish 
the apparent eminenceor importance of. [OveER-1.] 

rs8x Lamparoe Lire. i. 1. (1588) 327 The authoritie of 
the undershirife, is ouershadowed by the Shirifes presence. 
1601 Dent Pathw. Heaven 244 Faith and infidilitie. . striue 
to ouer-master and ouer-shadow one another. 1611 SPEED 
Theat. Gt. Brit iv. (1614) 7/2 All their monuments .. over- 
shadowed by the height of Beckett's tomb. 1624 Capt. 
SMitH Virginia u. 24 A low pleasant valley overshaddowed 
in many places with high rocky mountaines. 1870 Dickens 
£. Drood xi, No neighbouring architecture of lofty pro- 
portiors had arisen to oversliadow Staple Inn. a 1862 BuckLe 
Croréiz. (1873) IIL. i. 42 It was natural that the Crown, com- 
pletely overshadowed by the great barons, should turn for 
aid to the Church. 

4. To shade or darken too much. [OvER- 27.] 

1642 Fuiter //oly & Vref. St. w. xx. 348 H Authours in 
pacing his deeds do not overshadow them, to make them 

lacker than they were. 

Hence Overshadowed ///. a. ; 
sha dow sh. rare; Oversha‘dower. 

1618 Bacon Let. to Ang 2 Jan. in Cabala (1654) 9 No op- 
pressors of the people, no overshaduwers of the Crown, 1849 
© Beostu Shiréey ii. 22 The period.. was an overshadowed 
one in British history. 1875 McLi.an Gosf. in Psalms 330 
Round about it, not a literal overshadow of mountains. 1878 
Moztey £ss. 1. Cardyle’s Cromwell 262 A man..who 
always would be his rival and overshadower. 

Oversha‘dowing, 24/.s/. [f. prec. + -1nG1.] 
The action of the vb. OVERSHADOW. 

1368 Wyciir Yas. i. 17 The fadir of liztis, anentis whom is 
noon other chaungyng, ne onerschadewyng of reward. 1665 

. Srencer Vulg. Proph, Pref., That the Minds of Holy 
Men should conceive (like the Virgin Mary) by the sole 
overshadowings of the Ifoly Ghost. 1860 Pusey Jin, 
Proph. 326 The visible kingdom of God .. underwent an 
almost total eclipse by the overshadowing of earthly power. 

Oversha'dowing, ///.2. [-1nc2.] | That 
overshadows. Hence Oversha-‘dowingly ai/v., in 
an overshadowing manner. 

1667 Mitton ?. Z. vu. 165 My overshadowing Spirit and 
might with thee I send along. 1801 Soutury halaéa vu. 
xvui, Large as the hairy Cassowar Was that o’ershadowing 
Bird. 1824 Lannor Jag. Conv., Southey & Porson Wks. 
1853 I. 81/2 Which rarely happens to literary men over- 
shadowingly great. 1856 StaxLey Sruat & lad. viii. (1858) 
319 Those mysterious hills, which close every eastern view 
with their overshadowing height. 

+ Oversha-dowy, a. Obs. [f. OversHabow 
+-Y.] Having the quality of overshadowing. 

1601 Horraxn Péiny I. 474 The Fig tree, which hath her 
Figs aboue the leaf, because it is so large and ouershadowie. 

+ Oversha‘ke, v. Obs. [Oven- 4, 27.] 

1. trans. To shake off or away; to dispel. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 224 Pe Juerie misferd, per 
tresorie ouerschaken, c1gtz Hoccteve De Ree. Princ. 
1635 Whan hir luste is ouerschake, And pere-with wole hir 
loues heteasswage. 1530 Patscr.649/2, I overshake, se secous. 

b. rxtr. To become shaken off, pass away, abate, 

1412-20 Lypoc. Chron. Trey m1. xiii. (1513) H vj b/2 Wherfore 
I rede to let ouershake All heuynesse. a 141s — Temple of 
Glas 614 Alas when wil pis turment ouersiiake [v. 7. over- 
slake]? 

2. érans. To shake overmuch. [OvER- 27.] 

1634 W. TirwuyT tr. Lalzac’s Lett. 40 The Pope, a body 
over-shaken, and trembling with age, 

O-ver-sharp, a. [OveR- 28.] Too sharp, 
excessively sharp. Ience O-ver-sha'rpness. 

1477 Norton Ord. cfch.v. in Ashm. Theatr. Chem. Brit. 
(1652) 73 Abhominable sower, Over-sharpe, too bitter. 1586 
T. B. La Primaud. fr, Acad, (1589) 503, | would not that 
fathers should be over-sharpe and hard to their children, 
1795 SEWARD Anecdotes 111. 38 They ..were not over-sharp 
in discovering the intrigues and artifices. 1896 T. L. Dr 
Vinse in Woxon'’s Mech. Exerc., Printing 404 Lhe superior 
beauty of over-sharp hair-lines. 

O-ver-shave. U.S. Ashave or drawing-knife 
used by coopers for shaping the backs of barrel- 
staves, 1875 in Knicut Dict. Mech. 

Overshelving, -shepherd: see Over- 1, 2, 

Overshine (-Jaitn), wv. [OE. oferscinan: see 
Over- 7,%. So OHG. ubarskinan, MHG. uber- 
Schinen, Dun. overschijnen.] 

1. ¢rans. To shine over or upon, to illumine. 

97 Blick. [lom. 129 Nes na pat an pet pat leoht ba 
dune ane oferscineb..ac eac swylce..pa burh. ¢rooo Ags. 


also O-ver- 


3 Hen. VI, un. i, 38 Yhat wee.. Should notwithstanding 
toyne our Lights together, And ouer-shine the Earth, as 
this the World. axzrr Ken Srou Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 400 
It kindled in Me heavn'ly Flame, I felt it gently over-shme 
my Breast. 1832 fyvaser's Mag. VI. 392 A ruddy sun was 
overshining his face. 

2. To surpass in shining, to outshine ; chiefly fg. 
To surpass or excel in some quality. [OveR- a 

1588 Suaks. 77f A. t. i. 317(Qo.) That. . Dost ouershine the 
gallant’st Dames of Rome. ¢1590 Greene Fr. Bacon i. 139 
And ouer-shine the troupe of all the maides. 1643 TRAPP 
Comm, Gen. xxxvii. 11 Others precellencies, whereby we 
are over-shined. 1827 Cartyte Germ. Ron. IIL 86 She 
would sogladly. .have..overshone many a female dignitary. 

Hence Overshi'ning wé/, sé. 

1587 Gotpinc De Mornay iii. 30 Like as the Moone shinetb 
not, but by the ouershining of the Sunne vpon her. 

Over-shipboard to Over-shirt: see OvEr-. 

O-vershoe (-fi2), sb. [Over- 8c; cf. Du. 
overschoe, Ger. tiberschuh.}] A shoe of india-rubber, 
felt, or other material, worn over the ordinary shoe 
as a protection froin wet, dirt, cold, cte. 

185x Metvitte $Vhale viii. 42 Hat, coat, and overshoes 
were one by one removed. 1862 Catal. Internat. Exhié.11. 
xxVil. 55 The Kensington Golosh, or solid leather over-shoe. 
1882 Century Mag. XXIV. 842/2 The peasants are bundles 
done up in fur caps, coats, and overshoes. 

Over-shoe, over-shoes (u:yvaifi'z), adv. 
phr. [orig. two words: see OVER prep. 3.] O! 
water, inud, etc.: So deep as to cover the shoes, 
shoe-deep; hence, fo be, go, run over-shocs, e. g. 
in water, or fg. in any course or enterprise. 

1579 Gosson Sch, Aduse (Arb.) 75, 1 beseech them to looke 
to their footing, that rnn overshooes in al these vanities. 
1590 SHAKS. Cont, Err. un. ii. 106 A man may goe ouer-shooes 
in the grime of it. 1778 Israet ANGELL Diary (1897) 31 It 
cleared off in the night with Snow about over Shoe. 1891 
T. Harpy Yess (1g00) 55 1 The result of the rain had been 
to flood the lane over-shoe. [See other examples, a 1555— 
1677, s.v. OVER prep. 3.] 

Overshoot (dvoafit), v. [OVER- 13, 4, 5, 7, 
22, 23, 27. Ct. MHIG. dberschiegen, Ger. tiber- 
schieszen, Du. overschieten.] 

1. ¢rans. To shoot, dart, run, or pass beyond 
(a point, limit, stage, etc.). 

¢1369 Cuaucer Dethe Blaunche 383 The houndes had 
ouershiette hym alle And were vpon a defaulte y-falle. 1592 
Suaks. len, & Ad. 680 The purblind hare, ., to ouer-shut 
his troubles, How he outruns the wind, and with what care, 
He crankes and crosses with a thousand doubles. 1755 J. 
Suesseare Lydia (1769) 11.94 Dogs, who running fleeter, 
over-shoot their game. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 
II, The first stage of inflammation..must have been over- 
shot in the violence of the action. 1885 Law 7tmes LAXX. 
135/2 In consequence of the train overshooting the platform. 

+b. Naut. To sail past (a port, ete.). Obs. 
c1s6s5 Sir J. Hawkins'’s 2nd Voy. to W. Ind. in Arb, 
Garner V.113 A Spaniard, who told him how far oft he was 
from Rio de Ix Hacha: which, because he would not over- 
shoot, he anchored that night again. 1599 Hakiuvt Voy. 
II. 1. 106 Wee were short 80 miles of the place, whereas we 
thought wee had beene onershot by east fiftie miles. 1711 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4912/2 This Vessel .. hath over-shot her Port. 
1803 .VavalChron.1X. 160 She overshot her port inthe night. 
+e. To pass over (a period of tine); to allow 
,time) to pass by. Ods. 

1584 MoxtcomeriE Cherrie §& Slae 556 Persawis thon 
nocht quhat precious tyme Thy slewthing dois ouirschute? 
1610 Wittet Herapla Dan. 312 The first beginning right, 
ouershovte the 70 weeks. @1617 Bayne Lect. (1634) 206 If 
wee have overshot time wherein wee might have saved 
some twenty pound matter, what a griefe is it to be so 
overshot ? 

2. To shoot a missile, etc., over or above (the 
mark or thing aimed at) and so to miss; to shoot 
beyond ; also, of the missile: To pass over or 
beyond (the mark). 

In quot. a14¢0-50 the sense is uncertain: perh, = ¢/ thou 
over-shoot (the) shot. 

[a 1400-50 A fe.rander 1767” (Dubl. MS.) Yf pou shote ouer 
sheet pou shendes pi flayne.) @ 1548 Hat. Chron, Hen Vil 
18 b, Their enemyes discharged their ordinaunce..and ouer- 
shot them, 1555 Eoen Decades 108 So to ouershute them 
that none myght be hurt therby. @ 1674 CLarenpon “fist. 
Reb. 1x. § ag [Vhey) discharged their Cannon at them, hut 
vover-shot them. 1897 Chicayo Advance 9 Sept. 327/3 This 
charge goes wide from the mark. It hits some, but it over- 
shoots the body. 

b. fig. esp. in overshoot the mark, to go or ven- 
ture too far, or farther than is intended or is proper. 

1588 Frauncr Lawiers Log. Ded., See how farre I have 
overshot my marke. 1670 Mitton //ist. Eng. Wks. 1738 
I}. 5 In this, Diana overshot her Oracle. 1702 Eng. Theo- 
phrast. 303 Vhe greatest fault of a penetrating wit is not 
coming short of the mark hut overshooting it. 1835 BrowNinc 
Paracelsus \. 135 Your cunning has o'ershot its aim, 1871 
Freeman //rst, fss. Ser. 1. vii. (1875) 196 We have somewhat 
overshot our inark in order to complete the history of tbe 
English dominion in France. 

c. absol, lit. and fig.) 

x625 Mankuam Souldiers Accid. 9 The hindmost must.. 
shoot their fellowes before through the heads, or els will 
overshot. 1733 Pore Ess. Man i. 89 But honest Instinct 
comes a volunteer, Sure never to o’er-shoot, but just to hit. 
1897 Outing (U.S.) XXX. 330/1 If I happened to oversboot 
I was bound to bag a heifer. = 

3. To overshoot oneself; to shoot over or beyond 


one’s mark; to go farther than one intends in any 
: ; 
course; to overreach oneself, miss one’s mark by 
going too far; to exaggerate; to fall eee 
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OVERSHOOTING. 


x530 Parscr, 649/2, | never wyste wyseinan overshiote 
hymselfe thus sore. 1538 Cromwerit in Merriman Life & 
Lett, (ygo2) Il. 165. 1611 Biste 7ransh Pref 11 He 
was the first in a maner, that put his hand to write Com. 
mentaries..and therefore no marucile, if he ouershot him- 
selfe many times. 1678 Norris Cod?. Alisc. (1699) 84 So 
th’ eager Hawk makes sure of's prize, Strikes with full 
might, but over-shoots himself and dyes. 1748 RicttARDSoN 
Clarissa (1785) 1V. 214 And there she stopt ; having almost 
overshot herself; as | designed she should, 1831 Can Lye 
Sart. Res. 1. x. (ad fin.), His irony has overshot itself; we 
see through it, and perhaps through him. 

tb. fig. To be overshot; to have overshot one- 
self, to be wide of the mark; to be mistaken, 
deceived, or in error. Ods. 

1535 CRoMWELL in Merriman Lie § Lett. (1g02) 11. 44 Ye 
ar farre ouershotte, 1584 R. Scor Discov. Witcher. xiv, 
v. (1886) 306 Even wise and learned m:n hereby are shame- 
fullie overshot. 1599 SHaks. J/ex. V, in. vii. 134 "Tis not 
the first time you were ouer-shot, 1656 JEANES /'n.dn. Christ 
20 Then are they much overshot and deeply to be blamed, 
who..harden their hearts against Gods. -calling. 

+ 4. fig. To shoot too hard, utter (a word) too 
violently, throw out or allow to escape unguardedly. 

1549 COVERDALE, etc. ras. Par.2 Fohn 53 As whan by 
occasion we ouershote a worde agaynste oure frende, whiche 
we are sory for by and by that it ouer shot us. 1621 BuRTON 
Anat, Mel. 11. iii, 111. (1651) 325 A word overshot, a blow in 
choler, a game at tables..may make us equal in an instant. 

5. To push or drive beyond the proper limit, 

1668 Cutreprer & Cote Barthol, Anat. 1. vii, 109 Least 
in the Contractions of the Heart, the Valves being forced 
beyond their pitcb and overshot, should be unable to retain 
the Blood. 1795 HERSCHEL in Phil. Trans. LXXXV. 392 
‘This method will even throw back the figure upon the dial, 
if it should have been overshot a little. 

6. To shoot or dart over or above. 

1774 Harte(T.), High rais’d on fortune’s hill, new Alpes 
he spies, O’ershoots the valley which beneath him lies, 1784 
Cowper Task 1. 496 While yet the beams Of day-spring 
overshoot his humble nest. 1887 G. Merepitu Sadllads & 
P. 114 She, with the plunging lightnings overshot. 

+7. intr. To shoot or rush down from above. Oés. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 7620 A thondir with a thicke Rayn.. 
Ouershotyng with shoures thurgh bere shene tenttes. 

+ 8. trans. To surpass in shooting, Odés. 

a 1628 F, Grevit Sidney (1652) 85 [Sir Philip] over-shoots 
his father-in-law in his own bow. 16730. Heywoop Diartes, 
etc. (1882) 1. 357 Who knows but god may overshoot the 
devil in his oun bow. 

9. reff. Toexhatist oneself with too much shooting. 

1883 Cor. Howarp in Times 26 July 7/6, 1 think, perhaps, 
there was a little conspiracy..to offer us so much practice 
that we should overshoot ourselves. 

10. ¢rans. To shoot too much over (a moor, etc.) 
so as to deplete it of game. [OveEr- 27.] 

1884 J/anch. Exam. 1 Aug. 5/3 Disease, together with 
overshooting by greedy lessees, had played such havoc witb 
the moors, 

Hence Overshoo'ting vd/. sb, and ff/. a. 

a 1586 Sipney Arcadia Vv. (1622) 452 ‘lo require you, not 
to haue an ouershooting expectation of mee. 1795 HEerscuEL 
in Phil, Trans. UXXXYV. 392 The point of the angle sinking 
down between the two teeth..prevents their overshooting. 
1897 Daily News 4 Sept. 6/5 Tbe cause of the accident was 
the overshooting of the points, owing to the driver not 
pulling up in time. 

O-ver-short, ¢ [Over- 28.] Too short. 
+b. as adv. Very abruptly. So O-ver-shortly 
adv., too shortly, too briefly. 

13.. Cursor M. 12399 Fe knaue pat pis timber fett Heild 
noght graithli his mett, Bot ouer scort [v. ~. schort] he broght 
atre. 1§38 Starkey England 11.i.162 Wherfore me thynke 
you passe them ouer-schortly. 1587 Gotpinc De A/ornay 
xx. 318 Here they stoppe ouershort euerychone of them. 
1704 Swirt 7. 7ud Wks. 1760 1.91. 1899 A. BatFour To 
Arms i.8 A steed some two sizes overshort for his long legs. 

O:ver-sho'rten, v. [OvER-27.] “vans. To 
shorten too much, 

1642 Futter Holy & Prof, St.1v. xxi. 353 To maintain his 
just Prerogative, that as it be not outstretched, so it may 
not be overshortned. 

Overshot (dvaifpt), a. (sd.) [In origin the 
same as OVERSHOT Pf/. a., with change of stress.] 

1. Driven by water shot over from above. 

Overshot wheel, a water-wheel turned by the force of water 
falling upon or near the top of the wheel into buckets placed 
round the circumference. Overshot mill, a mill to which 
the power is supplied by an overshot wheel. 

€1535 Surv. Vorksh. Monast. in Yorksh. Archeol. Frit. 
(1886) IX. 2cg Item there is a litle ouershot mylne goynge 
wa litle water. /é/d. 328 Item the ouershot water mylne 
hardby the gate. 1673 E. Brown Srav. Geri. (1677) 164 
An Overshot-wheel in the Earth, which moves the Pumps 
to pump out the Water. c1rzro Cena Fiennes Diary (1888) 
227 They have only the mills web are overshoit, 1805 R. W. 
Dickson Pract, Agric. 1, Plate xiv, An overshot waler-wbeel 
fourteen fect diameter. 

2. Supplied or ‘fed’ from above: see quot. 

1884 Kxicut Dict. Mech. Suppl., Over-shot Separator 
(Agric.), one in which the sheaf grain is fed intothe threshing 
machine above the cylinder. 

B. sé. The stream of water which drives an 
overshot wheel. 

1759 SMEATON in Phil, Trans, 11. 138 An overshot, whose 
height is equal to the difference of level, between the point 
where it strikes the wheel and the level of the tail-water. 

Oversho't, #//. 2. [pa. pple. of OVERSHOOT v.] 

1. Shot or forced over or across a surface, etc. 

1797 Notcvorr Stodberg’s Trav, (ed. 2) 111. 1xxxili. 328 This 
earthquake gave birthto lawsuits. . between the proprietors of 
the overshooting and the possessors of the overshot earth, 

2. Carried too far or to excess ; exaggerated. 


324 


1774 Map. D’Arsiay Early Diary (1889) 1. 324 He pre- | 


sented his plate to me, which, when I declined, he had not 
the over-shot politeness (o offer all round. 

3. Intoxicated. slang. 

1605 Marston, etc. Zastward Ho ww.i, Death! Colonel, 
I knew you were overshot. ; 

4. Said of a partially dislocated fetlock joint, in 
which the upper bone is driven over or in front of 
the lower bones. 

1881 Zimes 18 Jan. 12/1 ‘The horse was suffering from an 
overshot fetlock joint, which was incurable. 1897 Daily 
News 26 Mar. 7/2 The fetlocks were only overshot. 

5. Having the upper jaw projecting beyond the 
lower. 

1885 in C. Scott Sheep-farming (1886) 196 The skull of the 
collie should be quite flat and rather broad, with..mouth 
the least bit overshot. 

6. Of the leaves of J/ungermanniw: see quots. 

1884 K. E. Gorse in Fucycl. Grit. XVI. 67/2 Overshot 
leaves .. are those in which the anterior margin, turned 
towards the vegetative point of tbe stem, stands higher than 
the posterior one, and thus the anterior margin of each leaf 
overlaps the posterior margin of the leaf which stands before 
it, /é/d., If the growth of the upper side preponderates, 
then we have the overshot, in the opposite case the undershot 
mode of covering. 


Overshroud,v. 72. ppl.6 -schroud. [OvER- 
8.] ¢rans. To cover over as with a shroud. 

1513 Douctas nets x1. xi. 139 Persand the ayr wyth 
body all ourschroud And dekkyt in a watry sabill cloud. 
1592 Breton C'ress of Pembroke's Loue (1879) 22/1 What 
shadowes here doe ouershroude the eie? 

+ O-vershut, sb. Obs. rare. [for overshoot.] 
That which shoots over or overhangs. 

1630 KR. Foknson's Kingd. & Commi, 120 The residue [of 
Lundy Isle] is inclosed with high and horrible overshuts of 
Rocks. 

Overshut, obs. form of OvERsHooT vz. 

Over-sick, etc.: see OVER- 28. 

+ O-ver-si:de, sb. Obs. [f. Ovena.+SipEsd.: 
properly two words.] Upper or superior side. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De # R.xut. i (Add. MS. 27944) 
Walter .. resteth neuere of meuyng til the ouere syde therof 
beeuyn. 1479 Searchers’ Verdicts in Surtees Mise. (1888) 
20 The saide grounde conteyneth. .at the ovirsyde in breede, 
.. Vj yerdes ane ynche lakk, ande wt the nepere syde v yerdes, 
haife yerde and halfe quarter. ¢1530 Lp. Berners Arth. 
Lyt. Bryt. cix. (1814) 520 Than King Alexander rode on 
the ouer side of King Emendus, and the Duke of Britaine 
on the other side. 1691 tr. Avulianne’s Journ, Naples 263 
‘The one of them having rudely thrust the Fryer to the over- 
side of the Street, the other laid hold upon the Basket. 

Overside, adv. and a, [Short for over the side : 
cf, OVERBOARD. ] 

A. adv, (ovaissi'd), Over the side of a ship 
(into the sea, or into a lighter or boat). 

1889 Engineer 13 Sept. 232 The bulk of the cargo..is dis- 
charged overside into lighters. 1896 Daily News 19 Oct. 4/6 
The proposed agreement as to unloading ‘overside’ in the 
Port of London. 

B. adj, (6evaiszid). Effected over the side of 
a ship; unloading or unloaded over the side into 
lighters; discharging over the side. 

1884 Law Times Rep. 12 Jan. 580/1 The consignee de- 
manded overside delivery into lighters. 1895 Daily Ted. 
15 Feb. 3/1 No overside work is being carried on in the 
docks. 1899 HVestm. Gaz. 23 Nov. 11/1 When the Dock 
Company obtained their charter, the right for barges to over- 
side delivery of goods was specially reserved. 

Oversight (dvaisait), 56. [OveR- 7, 5.) The 
action of overseeing or overlooking. 

1. Supervision, superintendence, inspection; charge, 
care, management, control. 

13.. Cursor M. 27094 (Cott.) To min on his ouer-sight Pat 
al wranges has toright. 1413 Pilgr. Sowdle (Caxton 1483) 
1v. xxxiv. 83 The shyrreue sholde haue the pryncipall ouer- 
sight for to see and knowe that euericbe doo his deuoyre. 
1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 108 To haue the ouer- 
syght & instrucyon of nouyces. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. 
Eng. 1. xii. (1739) 23 The smallest Precinct was that of the 
Parish, the oversight whereof was the Presbyters work. 1722 
Sewn. /fist, Quakers (1795) 1. Pref. 23, 1 have been fain to 
trust the oversight and correction of my work toothers. 1887 
Asp, Benson in 7?mes 23 Mar. 11/5 The episcopal oversight 
of the clergy and congregations. .in Palestine. 

+b. An examination, review, survey. Ods. 

1550 Hooper (¢/¢/e) An ouersighte and deliberacion vppon 
the holy prophet Ionas, 

2. The fact of passing over without seeing; 
omission or failure to sce or notice, inadvertence. 

1477 Rolls of Farlt, V1. 176/1 Youre seid suppliant, of 
grete oversight of him self and simplenesse, did and com- 
mitted ayenst youre Highnes grete tresons and offences. 1549 
CoverRDALF, etc. Erasvz. Par. Tit. 2 Suche faultes as were 
therin eyther by the printers neglygence or myne ouersyght. 
1676 Tempie Let. to Ambassadors France Wks. 1731 11. 406 
It is all rather owing to Oversight, than Jo any ill Intention. 
1868 E. Epwarps Xa/egh 1. xxv. 600 A similar piece of over- 
sight had befallen one of the captains, 

b. An instance of this; a mistake of inadvertence. 

1531 Dial. on Laws Eng. u. xiii. (1638) 135 He shall 
answer as well for an untruth in any such clerk as for 
an oversight. 1666 Pepys Diary 31 Jan., There being 
several horrible oversights to the prejudice of the King. 
1748 Anson's Vay. Introd. 6 In so complicated a work, some 
oversights must have heen committed, 1865 Licutroot Gad. 
(1874) 121 It [the omission] may have been an oversight. 

Hence + Oversight v. /xfr., to commit an 
oversight. Obs. nonce-wa. 

1613 F. Roparts Xev. of Gosf. 143 (To Rdr.) ‘The Printer 
hath faulted a little; it may be the author ouersighted more. | 


OVERSKIPPING. 


+ Oversile,v. Ods. Chiefly Sc. Also 6 -syle, 
({f. Over- 8,1 (6) + side, syle, obs. forms of CEIL v] 

l. ¢rans. To cover over; to conceal, hide. 

a1g10 Dovuctas K. Hart u. xxxix, My solace sall I sleylie 
thus oursyle(7##es begyle, quhyle}. 1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. 
I. 359 Wodis wyld, And ron and roche with mony rammall 
ourrsyld. 1584 Hupson Du Bartas' Judith 1. in Sylvester's 
IWVks, (1621) 695 Ere | my malice cloke or oversile. 

To obscure or dim the physical or mental 
sight ; hence, to blind mentally, dclude, beguile. 
¢1§60 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) iii. 40 Be the wy that all 
the warld wrocht, Maist witt hes hie that moniest owrsylis. 
a1584 MontcoMenie Cherrie § Stace 418 Fuil-haist ay al- 
mast ay Ouirsylis the sicht of sum, 1632 LitHcow 7'raz.1. 
34 Sathan,thou Prince of darknesse, hast so ouer-sylled the 
dimmed eies of their wretched soules. 

3. ? To overtop, exceed, surpass. 

1584 Hupson Du Bartas’ Fudith 1.in Sylvester's Wks. 
(1621) 691 The height and beauty did surpass, And overseilde 
the famous work of Pharie, Ephesus Teinple. 

Hence + Oversi-ling vé/, s6., overarching, arched 
roof; ffl. a., overarching, covered in. 

1632 Litucow Trav, vi. 267 The ouersilings loaden with 
Mosaick worke. /é%d. x.,440 Faire Arbors, spacious ouer- 
siling walkes, and incorporate T recs of interchanging growths. 

Oversilent, -silver, -simple: see OvEk-. 

+ Oversi't,v. Obs. [OE. ofersittan : see OVER- 
1,4, 2. Cf. MEIG.,, Ger, ebersidzen, Du. overzitten. ] 

1. trans. To sit over or upon: to occupy, possess. 

c82z5 Vesp. Psalter lviii. 4 Fordon sehde ofersetun [Z. 
occupaverunt] sawle mine. ¢888 K. ELrrep Boeth. xviii. 
§ 1 Pone mxstan hxfd sz oferseten. cxz05 Lay. 8035 For 
auere to ure liue we mazen ouer-sitten pis lond. 

2. To refiain, abstain, or desist from; to omit. 

Beowulf (Z.) 684 Ac wit on niht sculon secge ofer-sittan. 
Tbid, 2528 pxt ic wid pone gud-flozan gylp ofer-sitte. ¢ 1000 
Etrric Gram. x\vii. (Z.) 276 Supersideo, ic ofersitte. 1303 
R. Brunne Handl, Synne 10284 3yf pou forgete or ouer- 
syttes Tynie of housel pat pou weyl wytes. ¢1440 Promp. 
Parv. 373/2 Ovyr settynge, or ovyr syttynge of dede or 
tyme, omu'ssio. 1456 Sin G. Have Law Arms (S. T.S.) 132, 
T may nocht tak it agayne..gif I oursytt ony quhile. 

3. trans. To sit over or above, preside over. 

1587 GototnG De Mornay iii. 31 His power and prouidence 
ouersitting them from aboue. Prey 

O'versi:ze, sd. [OvER- 29 d.] A size in excess 
of the proper or ordinary size. 

1849 W. A. Scott in Vat. Preacher Mar., A statue placed 
in an elevated niche, that must be cut somewhat roughly 
and of a proportioned oversize to produce the proper effect. 

+ O:versi-ze, v.1 Os. [OveER- 22b, 26.] 

1. frans. ‘Yo exceed in size. 

1615 G. Sanpys Travels 1, 3[People] bred in a mountanous 
countrey, who are generally obserued to ouersize those that 
dwell on low leuels. /é/d. 63 Little copped caps..he the 
greatest that weareth the greatest, the Mufties excepted, 
which ouer-sizes the Emperours. 

2. To increase (something) beyond the usnal 
size; to make too large. 

1648 Regall Afol. 41 They have..brought in a Garrison 
of strangers, and laid aside or over-sized the ordinary Guard. 
1688 in Harwood Lich field (1806) 70 His error in oversizing 
the eight bells he has cast, 

Oversize, v.2 [f. Over- 8, 27 + SizE v.27] 

tl. trans. Yo size over, cover over with size. Ods. 

160z SuHaxs. Ham. 11. ii. 484 And tbus o’re-sized witb 
coagulate gore. 

2. (o:ver-st’ze) To size too much. 

1878 Apney Photogr. (1881) 167 A great point is the 
selection of tbe paper. It will be found advantageous to 
use rather a porous kind, not over-sized. 

Hence O:ver-si‘zing v0/. sb., excessive sizing. 

1884 Alanch, Exam. 5 Sept. 4/6 Resolutions were.. passed 
against the over-sizing of cotton yarns. 1900 Daily News 
ro Aug. 2/1 The defect in tbe cloth was due to over-sizing. 

O-versi‘zed (stress shifting), ff/.@. [f. OvER- 
S1ZE sé.+-ED2.] Over or above the normal size, 
abnormally large. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxi. (1856) 274 Can read ordinary 
over-sized print. 1869 Coreripce Afer. Keble 11. 310 The 
parish was a country one, not over-sized. 1885 E. D. GerarD 
Waters Hercules xiii, An undersized man or an oversized boy. 

Overskim : see OvER- 9. 

+ Overski'p, v. Oss. (Oven. 5, 13.] 

1. trans. To skip or jump lightly over. 

1558 Puaer “2xeid vi. Rj, Whan first that fatall horse 
our contrey walls did ouerskippe. 1594 Hooker £ecé. Pol, 
Pref. iii. § 2 Neither seeke yee to ouer-skip tbe fold. 

2. fig. To ‘skip over’, pass over without notice, 
omit, pretermit. 

¢ 1369 CHaucer Dethe Blaunche 1208 Many a worde I 
ouer skipte In my tale. 1432-50 tr. A/igdex (Rolls) V. 65 
Marcus Aurelius Antonius. .oversckippede not eny kynde of 
lecchery. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 179 Ouer- 
skyppyng many wordes y' pleased hym not. 1602 Narcissus 
(1893) 404 How can I overskippe To speake of love to such 
acherrye lippe? 1605 SHaxs. Lear i. vi. 113. 1675 Art 
Contentm. \. xv. (1684) 180 Not..confin’d to some few 
particular persons, and wholly overskipping the rest. 

absol. 1607 Rowtanvs Famous Hist. 55 Vell me.. In 
reading rashly, if 1 over-skip. cae 

3. To overleap; to go beyond in skipping. rare. 

1628 Gaute Pract. The. (1629) 89 We would faine ouer- 
skip euen Nature in her seuerall passages. : 

Hlence + Overski-pper, one who overskips or 
omits; +Overski-pping vé/.sd., omission. Odés. 

1377 Lanct. P. PZ. B. x1. 302 In be sauter seyth dauyd to 
ouerskippers. ¢1440 Facob's Well 108 In syncopyng, in 
ouyr-skyppyng, in omyttyng. 1582 T, Watson Centurie 2 
Loue \xxx. Poems (Arb,) 116 Transilition or ouer skipping 
of number by rule and order, as from 1 to 3, 5, 7, and 9. 


a? 


OVERSKIRT. 


O-vverskirt. [Over- § c.] An outer skirt; 
a second skirt, worn over the skirt of a dress. 

1883 Phiiad. Press 7 June4 Underskirt concealed, or very 
nearly concealed, by a light overskirt. 1884 M. E. Witkins 
in //arper's Mag. Oct. 788/1 There wasa green under-skirt, 
and a brown over-skirt. 

Over-slack, -slander, etc.: see OVER-. 

+ Orverslaht. Oés. [Over- 1: cf. OE. sleahd 
= slege stroke: cf. OVERSLAY.] = OVERSLAY. 

1175 Lamb, Hom, 87 Pet heo seulden..merki mid pan 
blode hore duren and hore onersleaht. /éfd. 127 Mid his 
blode we sculen.. ba postles and pet ouerslabt of ure buse.. 
bisprengan. 

+Oversla‘ke, 7. Obs. [f. OvER- 4+SLakE v.] 
tnlr, Yo slacken off, become allayed or quenched. 
¢1400 Land {roy DR. 3112 ff thow haue cause suche dole 
to make, Lete it passe and ouer-slake ! a@1415 (see Over- 
SUAKE 1b). 

Overslaugh (4:vaisl5 , 53. Also 8 -slagh, 
-slaw. fad. Dn. overslag, f. overslaan (see next); 
or (in sense 1) from the Lng. vb.] 

1. Af. The passing over of one’s ordinary turn 
of duty in consideration of being required for a 
duty which takes precedence of it. 

1772 Simes JWrltt. Guide Dict. s.v., The three blanks [in a 
form of Roster] shew where the oversdaghs take effect. 1777 
— Miltt. Course 25 The Nature of a ‘lable for Overslaghs. 
1785 J. Wittiamson Elem. Alilit, EN ae II. Notes 
51 Ina roster, tberefore, of eight columns, the smaller corps 
will be allowed two overslaughs. (This everslaugh is a 
Dutch expression signifying to leap, or skip over.) 1802 
in James MWilit, Dict. 1859 Alusketry Instr. Army 8. 
1868 Negul. & Ord. Ariny ?837 When an Officer's tour of 
duty comes along with other duties, he is detailed for that 
duty which has the precedence, and he is to receive an 
overslaugh for any other duties. 1901 Aéng's Regulations 
? 243 When an officer is on duty, he will receive an ‘ over. 
slaugh * for all other duties which may come to his turn. 

Sig. 1857 Gen. P. Tuompson Audt Alt. (1858) I. xiti. 45 In 
something of this kind it is, that the Working Classes should 
look for what soldiers call their ‘ overslaugb ‘, or compensa. 
tion for extra duty done. ; 

2. U.S. A bar or sand-bank which impedes the 
navigation of a river; sfec. that on the Hudson 
River below Albany. 

1776 C. Carroit Jrad. Miss. Canada in B. Mayer Alem. 
(1845) 42 Having passed the overslaw, had a distinct view 
of Albany. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 479 Ship naviga- 
tion to Albany is interrupted by a number of fMlands, 6or8 
miles below the city, called the Overslaugh. 1860 BartLettr 
Dict. Amer., Overslaugh. A bar, in the marine language 
of the Dutch, ‘The overslaugh in the Hudson river, near 
Albany, on which steamboats and other vessels often run 
aground, is, I believe, the only locality to which this term is 
now applied among us. 

Overslaugh (é0'vaisl5),v. [ad. Dn. overslaan 
to pass over, omit, pass by, f. over- OVER- 5 + 
Slaai to strike ; Ger. uberschlagen.] 

1. ¢raus. To pass over, skip, omit. a. AZ/7, To 
pass over, skip, or remit the ordinary turn of duty 
of an officer, a company, etc., in consideration of 
his (or its) being detailed on that day for a duty 
which takes precedence. 

The officer does the higher duty, and skips his turn for the 
lower, which is taken by him whose turn comes next. 

1768 Simes J/ilit, Dict. (not in ed. 1, 1766) Overslagh, 
originally derived from the Dutch language, signifies to ship 
over. For instance, suppose four battalions (etc.].. If, in 
the Buffs, the second Captain is doing duty of Deputy-ad- 
jutant-general, and the fourth and seventh Captain in the 
King’s are acting, one as Aid-de-Camp, tbe otber as Brigade- 
major, the common duty of these three Captains must be 
overslaghed ; that is, equally divided among the other cap- 
tains. A sketch of the table forined for this purpose may 
--help still fu *her to explain the term overslagh. 1777 — 
Alilit. Course 128 Captain C.. having leave of absence is 
overslaghed. 1779 in Cart. G. Smitn MWilit, Dict, 1802 in 
James Aiit. Dict. 

b. U.S. To pass over in favour of another, as 
in nomination to an office ; also, generally, to pass 
over, omit consideration of, ignore. 

1846 in M. Vork Comm. Adv. 21 Oct. (Viartlett), 1t was found 
that public opinion would not be reconciled to overslaughing 
Taylor, and he was nominated. 1848 V. Fork Courter w 
Fug. Oct. (ibid.), The attempt to overslaugh officers entitled 
to rank in the bighest grade in the service, is about to be 
Tepeated in a somewhat different way in a lower grade. 
1881 Contemp. Rev. Mar. 434 The other [province] is so 
small that it 1s tempted to pursue an obstructive course..to 
Prevent its being overslaughed altogether. 

2. To stop the course or progress of, to bar, 
obstruct, hinder. [Cf. OVERSLAUGH 54, 2.] 

1864 Wesster, Overslaugh...To hinder or stop, as by 
an overslaugh or unexpected impediment ; as, to overslaugh 
a bill in a lezislative body, that is, to hinder or stop its 
passage by some Opposition. 1865 Morning Star 15 Mar., 
Vhe Gulf States or their representatives in Congress, . .killed 
the bill or overslaughed it for the time by voting against it. 
1872 W. Matnews Getting ou in World 89 (Cent.) Society 
1s everywhere overslaughed with institutions, 


tOverslay. 04s. (OK. ofersieze, f. ofer- 
OvErR- 1d + sleze stroke, blow, (in comb.) beam, 


bar: cf. ON. s/é beam, cross-bar.]_ The lintel of 
a door, 


¢1000 ELrRic Gram. ix. § 12 Limen, oferslege odde perex- 
wold, ¢1000 EtrRic rod, xii, 23 Ponne he aesihp pat blod 
on bam oferslege. c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 3155 De dure tren and 
de uuerslazen, wid ysope de blod ben drazen. c¢ 1425 Vec.in 
Wr.-Witlcker 668/5 Hoc superliminare, ouverslay 


¢ 1440 
Proup, Parv. 


44 
374/1 Ovyrslay of a doore, super/tininare, 
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Oversleep (suvaisl@p), v. [Over 18, 23.) 

1. To sleep too long; to sleep beyond the time 
at which onc ought to awake. a. 27/7. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. I. (1495) 636 Meue 
thy body leest that thou ouerslepe. 1602 Warner Ald. Eng. 
xu, Ixxiv. (1612) 306 His man fain‘d feare to ouer-sleepe, and 
would not downe him lay. 1881 Mes. H. Hunt Chidr. 
Ferus. 138, 1 will not let you over-sleep, be sure. 

b. 7vefl. In same sense. 

¢ 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 2646 That she her self not ouer- 
slept. 1571 GotpinG Calotn on /’s. xvii. 15 Although he 
never overslept himself, yet .. after long forwerying, he lay 
as it were inaslomber. 1719 De Foe Crusoe u. un (1840) 
51 They were weary, and overslept themselves, 1893 LELAND 
Ment, re 218 Which sight 1 missed by over-sleeping myself. 

2. drans. Tosleep beyond (a particular time). 

1526 Prigr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 133, To be ware, that 
we oucrslepe not onr tyme. 1828 WEBSTER s.v., ‘lo over- 
sleep the usual hour of rising. 

Oversleeve (owvaisliv). [OvEr-8c.] An 
outer sleeve covering the ordinary sleeve. 

1857 Mrs. Matcomm tr. Freytag’s Debit & Credrt (1858) 21 

The Gentleman .. pulled off his grey oversleeve, folded it 
carefully, and locked it up with a parcel of papers in his 
desk. 1888 Dasly .Vews 1 May 5/7 The sleeves are made 
entirely of white cloth, with an oversleeve of ottoman falling 
partly over the top of the arms, but not hiding the gold 
embroidery. | 

Overslide (davaislai'd), v. [Over- 4, 5.] 

+1. zztr. ‘To slide or slip away (in fg. sense) ; 
to pass by, pass unnoticed. Usually with Zet, Ods. 

1350 I tll, Palerne 3519 Pe broli pou3t pat him menued 
per-of pat ilk time Sone he let ouer-slide. ¢ 1420 Lypa 
Story of Thebes u.in Chaucer's Wks. (1561) 363 b/1 For lacke 
of tyme, I lat ouer slide. ¢ 1560 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) 
xxi, 41, I slip, and Jattis all ourslyd Aganis the feid of the. 

+ 2. trans. To pass lightly over, Ict alone, leave 
unnoticed ( = /o let overslide in 1). Obs, 

1470 Ilexry Wadlace wv. 415 This mnatir now herfor I will 
ourslyde. 1570 13. Goocr Pop. Aingd, ut. 43 The rest 
I ouerslide. 

3. trans. (l11.) To slide, slip, or glide over (a 
place or thing). Also #e/r7, or adsol. 

1§13 Dovctas /Eneis v. xi. 31 Of thir salt fludis sa braid 
ane way Remanis 3it for till ourslyd and saill. 1648 Herrick 
Hesp., King presented to Fulia iii, (1869) 67 And be, too, 
such a yoke, As not too wide, To over-slide; Or be so strait 
to chook. 1856 Writtier Dream 15 The goodly company 
-.One by one the brink o’erslid. 

Over-slight, etc.: see OVER-. 

Overslip (dvassli:p), v. Now rare. 

1. trans. To slip or pass by (/ig.), pass over 
without notice; to let slip, let pass; to fail or 
neglect to notice, mention, use, or take advantage 
of; to leave out, omit, miss. Common in 16th 
and 17th c.; now rare or Obs. [OVER- 4, 5.] 

@ 1425 Cursor M. 12900 (Trin.) But mizte he neuer ouer 
slip Pat him self scide of warship. 1513 ouctas sEueis x. 
xili, 81 Forsuyth, I sall nocht ourslyp in this steyd Thy 
hard myschance, Lawsus, and fataledeyd. 1535 CovERDALE 
Esther ix. 28 The dayes of Purim, which are not to be ouer- 
slipte amonge the Iewes. 1599 Tyne, A ntstadz, (1875) 62, 
I must speake of one woorde in the sane, deservinge cor- 
rectione, whiche I see you ouerslipped, 1672 Fssex /apers 
| (Camden) 20 That y* Advantages of y* Crowne by this 
' Regulation bee not overslipt. 1759 Brow x Compl. Farmer 

98 A little before Michaelinas, or, 1f you have overslipt that 

tme, then about the end of February. 1860 MotTLey 

Nethert, (1868) I. vii. 446, I had overslipt the good occasion 

then in danger. 
| +b. zur. or absol. To act inadvertently, make 
aslip. Also reff. in same scnse. O6s. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 148 Ouerslipping him- 
selfe at vnawares in his words, rf 
Clubbes 28 Viut see how wise ingenious men, Do often ouer- 
slip! 1641 Mitton Antmadv, (1851) 214 ‘Vhe easines of 
erring, or overslipping in sucha boundlesse and vast search. 

+ 2. ir. Yo slip or pass by; to pass unnoticed 
or untsed; of time, to elapse (usually implying 
the missing of an opportunity), Obs. [Over- 4.] 

1470-85 Matory Arthur vin, xiv, For sire Segwarydes 
durste not haue ado with sir Tristrain..therfore he lete it 
ouer slyp, 1513 (see Overstirrinc £f/. a. below]. 1603 
Ksottes //fst. Lurks (1621) 1002 Being very desirous not 
to let such an opporiunitie tooverslip. 1607 in //ist. Hake. 
Siell Gram. Sch, (1892) 65 If (upon time overslipped) the 
election,.shall be in the Maister and Fellowes of Emanuel 
Colledge. 

+ 3. frais. To slip away from, escape (a person) ; 
usually fig, to escape the notice of, pass unnoticed 
or unused by, be missed by. Ods. 

1574 Wurtcirt Def. Answ. i. Wks. 1851 I. 178, I think it 
hath but overslipped you, and that upon better advice you 
will reform it. 1593 Suaks. Luer. 1576 Which all this time 
hath overslipp'd her thought. 1630 Wapswortnh Péler. viii. 
82, I would not let any occasion ouerslip me. 1688 Hoote 
Sch.-Colloguies 394, 1 had rather write it my self lest any 
thing should perhaps overslip me. 

4. To slip past or beyond (/#4.); to pass beyond, 
esp. secretly or covertly. [Over- 13. 

eggs Cart. Wyatt &. Dudley's Voy. W. ind. (Hak. Soc.) 
tg It was thearefore concluded secretlie. .that in the night 
they shoulde overslip them (the islands]. 1616 Sure. & 
Marku. Country Farine 687 Hiding himselfe therein, and 
letting the dogges by that means to ouerslip him, as not 
being able to find the sent of him. 1628 Dicsy Voy. Afedit. 
(1868) 26 And shortened salle, least before morning I might 
| ouerslippe them. 1660 INcELo Bentiv. & Ur. uw. (1682) 8 ‘Vhat 
is not my house said [he] you have over-slipt it a League. 

+5. To slip beyond or outside of ( fig.); to trans- 
| gress through inadvertence. Oés. 


1609 Rowianps Anane of 


| 
| 


OVER-SOLICITUDE. 


1534 Wuitinton 7udllyes Offices 1. (1540) 13 Many causes 
are wont to be..of ouerslyppynge of mannes offyce and 
dutie. 1590 Greene Or/. Fur, Wks. (Rtldg.) 92/1 Lest.. My 
choler overslip the law of arms. a 1592 — Poems 120 She 
(Nature) over-slipped her cunning and her skill, And aimed 
too fair, but drew beyond the mark. 

mir. ?To slip or slide beyond the proper 
point in stepping: said of a horse. ? Ods. 

1706 Lond. Gaz. No. 4212/4 When he trots out he over- 
slips, and is shod short before for it. 

Hence Oversli‘pped ///. a., Oversli‘pping vd/. 
sb, and ffl. a. 

1513 Dovctas vEneis xu. ix. 50 The lang declinand and 
ourshippand nycht Gan schape full fast to mak schort and 
ourdryve. 1582 Stanynurst nets Ded. (Arb.) 7 Thee 
ouerslipping of yt were in effect thee cbocking of thee poet 
his discourse. 1616 R.C. 7iimes' Whistle, etc. Ad Lectorem 
(E. E. T. S.) 111, I had noe competencie of time. .to correct 
any easily overslipped errour. 

+ O-verslip, 56. Os. [f. prec. vb.) An act 
of ‘ overslipping’ or inadvertence ; a slip. 

1593 Pass. Morrice ( 1876) 82, I let not them passe in 
whom I discouer not many ouer-slippes. 1650 T. B{aytey] 
Worcester's Apoph. 94 After that he had seen bim express 
so much of sorrow for that over-slip, 

tO-verslop. Ods. (OF. oferslop (in ON. yfir- 
sloppr), f, OVER- 8 ¢+SLop a smock.] A loose 
upper garment; a cassock or gown; a stole or 
surplice. 

6950 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke xx. 46(Ambulare in stolis) zeonga 
in stolum ve/ on oferslopum. c 1000 Sar. Leechd. 111. 200 
Oferslop hwit habban blisse getacnad, oferslop bleofah hab- 
ban zrende fullic setacnad. ¢1386 Cuaucer Cam, Your. 
Prol. & T. 80 (Ellesm.) His ouerslope (Pe/zw. ouersclope, 
other MSS. ouer(e sloppe) nys nat worth a myte .. It is al 
baudy and to-tore also. 

Over-slope: see OVER-. 

O-ver-slow:, @. [OvER- 27.] 
unduly slow. So Over-slow ness. 

1571 Go.pinc Calvin on Ps. xxxvit. 11 The understanding 
of the flesh thinketh him to bee then overslow. 1896 Mrs. 
Carryn Quaker Grandmother 140 The consciences of the 
two appear to have been especially created for their present 
fluctuating state of being. For hers was as over-slow, as 
his was over-sure. 1902 [Vesti. Gaz. 29 May 3/1 The weak 
spot will come from the over-slowness and air of calculation. 

+ Overslow:, v. Obs. rare. [Cf. OvER- 21.] 
trans. To make slow, slacken down, retard. 

1660 HamMonp Seri. Ezek. xvi, 30 Wks. 1684 1V. 563 
To perswade onr selves, that there 1s no means on earth 
--able to trash, or overslow this furious driver. 

Overslur to Over-small: see OvEr-. 

Oversman (duvaizmen). Sc. and north. dial, 
[A variant of OVERMAN, prob. after words formed 
on a genitive, such as daysman, townsman, etc.] 

1, A man having authority, or holding an official 
position, over others; = OVERMAN 1. 

1596 Dateypte tr. Lesite's Hist, Scot. t. 127 In euerie 
prouince ar owrismen quhome of ane ald util we cal 
Sebirreffis. (1894 Hewat Lettle Scot. \Vorld 84 The earliest 
provosts or ouirsmen of Prestwick.] 

2. An arbiter, umpire; = OVERMAN 2. 

1540 Decreet Arébitrad in 5th Rep. tlist. AISS. Comin. 
6o9/1 Robert Abbot of Kinloss, oversman chosen by the 
said parties. 1593 in Row Hist. Airk (1842) 153 Each shall 
choose so many out of hisawin Presbyterie with an oversman, 
1874 Act 37 & 38 Vict. c. 94 § 35 A decree of division of 
commonty .. pronounced.. by arbiters or by an oversman. 

3. A foreman in a colliery; = OVERMAN 3. 

1863 Wining Rep. W. Scot., Enforced by the occasional 
visit of the underground oversman, particularly in long-wall 
working. 

+Oversmi'te, v. Obs. [OVER- 13.] /razs. To 
exceed or go beyond in smiting. 

a1450 Fysshynge w. A nele (1883) 18 Se pat se neuer ouer 
smyt pe strynght of 3owr lyne for brekyng, 

Oversmo’ke, v. [Over- 8, 23, 27.] ; 

1. ¢vans. To cover over with sinoke or the like. 

185s Browninc Uf at Villa v, The hills over-smoked 
behind by the faint grey olive-trees. 

2. inir. and reff. Yo smoke too much. 

1890 Cornh, Mag. Oct. 417, I work as hard ay I can and 
oversmoke inyself and am happy. 1895 IVestut. Gaz. 26 Oct. 
3/1 [He] may have drunk too much tea..or oversmoked. 

Oversnow’, z. foctic. [OveER- 8.] ¢razs. To 
whiten over with or as with snow. 

¢ 1600 SHAKS. Son. v, Sap check'd with frost and lusty 
leaves quite gone, Beauty o'ersnow’d, and bareness every 
where. 1697 Drypen “/neid v. 553 Ere age unstrung my 
nerves, or time o’ersnow'd ny head. 

Oversoa'r, v. [Over- 1, 5.] ¢razs. To soar 
above, fly over the summit of. 

1591 SytvesteR Du Bartas 1. vii. 623 As the wise Wilde- 
geese, when they over-soar Cicilian Monnts. 1821 SHELLEY 
Fipipsych. 16 It oversoared this low and worldly shade. 1839 
Baitey Fests (1848) xxi. 268 My mind o’ersoars The stars. 

+Over-sob, v. Obs. rare. [f. OvER- 26 + SoB 
v.] ¢raus. To charge with excess of moisture. | 

1664 Evetyn Sylva (1776) 41 That you cast no seeds into 
the earth whilst it either actually rains, or that it be over- 
sobb'd, till moderately dry. 

Over-soft, -solemn, etc.: see OVER-. 

O-ver-soli‘citous, a. [OveEr- 28.] Exces- 
sively or unduly solicitous. So O-ver-soli‘citude. 

1664-5 Pepys Diary 28 Feb, My being over-solicitous 
and jealous and froward and ready to reproach her do make 
her worse. 1711 SHaFTESB. Charac. (1737) 11. 58 The over- 
sollicttous regard to private good. 1768-74 Tucker Lf. 
Nat, (1834) IL. 507 An over-solicitude retards the speed and 
misguides the judgment. 


Too slow, 


OVER-SOON. 


O-ver-soo'n, czav. (a.) [OveER- 30: cf. OVER 
adv, 11.] Too soon; + too quickly or readily (ods.). 

1340 Hampore Pr. Covsc. 3907 Penance. .done Parchaunce 
over reklesly and over sone. ¢1440 Yacod's Well 153 As 
whann a nian sweryth ouersone, .. & whanne he hath don, 
he repentyth hym. @1586 Sipney (J.), The lad may prove 
well enough, if he oversoon think not too well of himself. 
1634 W. ‘Tirwnyr tr. Salzac’s Lett, (vol. I.) 97 Having 
over-soone desired them. [Now usually two words.] 

+B. adj. Too early; too ready or quick. Oés. 

@1586 SipNEV Arcadia wv. (1622) 415 Lamenting.,such as 
the turtle-like loue is wont to make for the euer ouer-soone 
losse of her onely loued make. 

+ O-verso're, adv. Vébs. [f. OvER- 30+ SorE 
adv.) ‘Too ‘sore’; too severely or violently. 

1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 280 (MS. B) pys Edwyne was bus 
kyng pre 3er, and somdel more, And pat lond vor ys debe 
ne wep no3t ouersore [v.7. no ping sore}. c 1460 ForTESCUE 
Abs. & Lim. Mon. x. (1885) 133 It is not good a kynge to 
ouer sore charge his peple. 21568 AscHam Scholew. (Arb.) 
34 Thies sciences, as they sharpen mens wittes ouer moch, 
so they change mnens maners ouer sore, 

Over-sorrow to -sour: see OVER-. 

O-ver-soul. [OveEr- 2.] Emerson’s name 
for the Deity regarded philosophically as the 
supreme spirit which animates the universe; used 
by later writers in thc same or an analogous sense. 

1841-4 Emerson £ss., Over-soul 270-1 That great nature 
in which we rest as the earth lies in the soft arms of the 
atmosphere; that Unity, that Over-soul within which each 
man’s particular being is contained and made one with all 
other. 1856 KR. A. VauGHAN AZystics (1860) II, 19 With the 
American [Emerson], every elevated thought merges man 
for a time in the Oversoul. 1887 H. R. Haweis 14. of Ages 
1. i, 4 The Divine Spirit, the Great Oversoul has always 
been in contact with the human spirit. 

Oversou'nd,v. 4/us. [OvER-1e.] (See quot.) 

1852 SEIDEL Orgin 43 If the wind be too strong, the pipes 
oversound (or produce the higher octave of the tone they 


ought to sound). 

Oversow (éxvorsd0), v. [In OE. ofersdwan, 
f. ofer-, OVER- + Sow v.; cf. OS, obarsdian, OHG. 
ubarsden, all repr. late L. seperséminare (Vulg.).] 

l. trans. To sow (seed) over other seed, or a 
crop, previously sown. [OverR- I, 8.] 

975 Rushw. Gosp. Matt. xiil.25 Cuom feond his and ofer. 
seow weod [superseminautt zizania] in midle bas hwetes. 
1s6s W. Atcen in Fulke Confut. Purg. (1577) 409 It was 
long after ouersowen, 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) AZatt. xiii 25 
His enemy came and oversowed cockle among the wheate. 
1610 Bors /V&s. (1629) 182 In Heaven Lucifer over-sowed 
Pride, ..In Paradise Satan over-sowed disobedience. 1887 
T. W. ALiies Throne Fisherman 487 Enemies, who while 
men sleep, oversow tares upon that good seed. ; 

2. To sow (ground) z7¢hk seed in addition to 
some already sown. [OVER- 8, 20.] 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xiii, 25 Pa com his feonda sum and 
ofer-seow hit mid coccele on middan bam hwete. 1616 
T. Apvams Soul's Sickness Wks. 1861 1. 480 Whilst he sleeps, 
the enemy over-sows the field of his heart with tares, 1882 
G. F. Pentecost Oxt of Egypt viii. 195 The Devil .. came 
by night and oversowed the field with tares. 

3. ‘lo scatter seed over, to sow wzth seed. Also 
jig. in pa. pple. Strewn over with something, 
bestrewn, besprinkled, spotted (F. parsemé). 
[Over- 8.] 

@ 1618 SyLVESTER Panaretus 125 An Azure Scarf, all over- 
sow'n With Crowned Swords. 1648-60 Hexnam, Len Over- 
zaeyt, ofte Gortigh vercken, an Oversowne or a Meazled 
Hogge. 1891 G. F. X. Grirrirn tr. Foxara's Christ I. 303 
He likened it to a land which, being once oversown, ‘ pro- 
duces its fruit of itself’. 

4. To sow too much of (seed); to sow too much 
seed upon (land). [OveEr- 27.] 

1890 Cent. Dict. s.v., To oversow one’s wheat. 

Overspan (dvaispe'n), v. [OVER- Io, 22.] 

1. trans. To extend above and across (something 
else) from side to side, as a bridge or the like; to 


span; in quot. 1513, to cross over. 

1513 Doucias Exeis 1, iii. 19 Wnder thy gard to schip 
we ws addres Ourspannand [ fermenst] mony swelland seis 
salt. 1854 Owen in Circ. Sc. (c 1865) II. 87/2 They overspan 
and protect..the.. blood-vessels. 1884 Axosttor Feb, 100 
The heavenly arch that overspans the earth. 

+2. To exceed in width of span. (In quot. fig.) 

1649G. Danie. 7rinarch., Rich. /1,cccxvi, Mighty Czsar: 
Hee who overspan'd All Souldiers in his couduct. 

+3. a. To span (a space) with an arch or crossing 
structure, to ‘throw’ (an arch, bridge, etc.) over 
aspace. Also adbsol., in spec. use: see quot. Obs. 

1703 1. N. City & C. Purchaser 49 Before it is closed up 
at the top, it is almost filled with Wood.., and then they 
over-span the Arch. dd. 109 The Place to receive the 
Fuel .. heing over-span’d like an Arch. /é/d., Instead of 
Arching, they ¢russ-over, or over-span, as they phrase it, 
z.¢. they lay the end of one Brick about half way over the 
end of another, and so, till both sides meet within half a 
Bricks length, and then a bonding Brick at the top finisbes 
the Arch. ¢x817 Fuseut in Lect, Paint. xi. (1848) 541 
Michelangelo,..by the perpetual use of a convex line, over- 
spanned the forms, 

Over-spangle, -spatter, ctc.: see OVER-. 

O:ver-spa‘rred (-spa'1d), z. [f. OvER- 28 d+ 
Spar sé, + -ED2%.] Of a ship: Having too many 
or too heavy spars (masts, yards, etc.), so as to be 


top-heavy. Hence fig. (Mant. slang), unsteady. 

1871 Echo 18 Jan., They say that our ships draw too much 
water, are over-sparred. 1890 Clark RusseELt Ocean Trag. 
I. i. 8 He could have carried a whole bottle .. without ex- 
hibiting himself as in the least degree oversparred. 
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Overspeak (du:vaispi‘k), v. Now vare. [Over- 
27, 22.) 

4. ta. trans. To speak of, or proclaim, too 
strongly; to overstate, exaggeratc. Ods, 

1628 Br. Haru O/d Relig. (1686) Ded., If fame do not over- 
speak you there are not many soils that yield either so 
frequent flocks or better fed. 1681 R. Freminc F'xlfili. 
Scripture (1801) LI, ii. 16 A truth which none can overspeak, 
Yea where no possible hyperbole can ever be. 

b. zzir. ‘Vo speak too strongly ; to speak ex- 
travagantly, exaggerate. Also reff. in same sense. 

a@1656 Hates Gold. Keo. (1673) 229 [He] extremely over. 
worded, and over-spake himself in his expression of it, @ 166 
Futter Iorthies, Hants. (1662) 5 Seing ill usage..may 
make a Sober man Overspeak in his passion. 

2. ¢rans. Yo surpass or outdo in speaking. 

1826 Syp. Smith IW £s. (1859) I]. 97/1 Mr. pacer strives 
to out-paint Sir Thomas; Sir Thomas Lethbridge to over- 
speak Mr, Canning. 

So O'verspea‘king vd/. sb., too much speaking ; 
exaggeration; O'verspea‘king ///. a., that speaks 
too much, 

1609 OverBURV State of France (1626) 28 In their Con- 
uersation, the Custome [of] shifting, and ouerspeaking, hath 
quite ouercome the shame of it. a1610 HEALEY 7‘%eo- 
phrastus (1636) 28 Of Loquacitie or Over-speaking. 1612 
Bacon £ss., Judicature (Arb.) 454 An ouerspeaking ludge 
is no well tuned Cymball. 

Over-speculate, -speech, etc.: see OVER-. 

Overspend (é:vaispe'nd), v. [OVER- 17, 13, 
26, 23.] 

1. trans. To ‘spend’ or use till no longer fit for 
service; to exhaust, wear out. Usually in Za. pple. 
overspent: Completely ‘spent’, worn out; ex- 
hausted with fatigue, tired out. arch. 

@ 1618 Rareicn Royal Navy 27 They make their Ocum.. 
of old seere and weather-beaten ropes, when they are over- 
spent and growne. rotten. 1636 Dexxer IVouder of Ningd. 
Wks. 1873 1V. 239 Now I see th’art too farre gone, this 
lady hath overspent thee. 1697 Drypen Virg. Past. 1. 10 
Harvest Hinds o’erspent with Toil and Heat. 1877 L. 
Morris £fic Hades 11. 110 Where ofttimes overspent lass 
upon the grass. 

b. In reference to the force of a storm, life, 
time: (in fa. Ale.) Spent, at an end, 

1826 E. Irvinc Badylon I. v1. 100 Till this last storm of 
the terrible ones being overspent [etc.]. 1839 BaiLey Festus 
(1848) 6/2 When this vain life o’erspent Larth may some 
purer beings’ presence bear. ; 

2. a. Vo spend more than (a specified amount) ; 


to exceed in expenditure. 

1667 Pepys Diary 10 Apr., It is plain that we do overspend 
our revenue. 1895 Daily News 26 Apr. 2/4 At present they 
were over-spendiug their income of 60,000/, by 9,000/. a year. 

b, Tospend in excess or beyond what is necessary. 

1857 Gen. P. Tuompson Andi A/t.1. xxiv. 89 The principal 
argument,.that what one man over-spends, some other must 
gain ;—in short the old argument in favour of luxury. 

e. refl. and zz¢tr. ‘Lo spend beyond one’s means. 

1890 Spectator 7 June, Although Italy has not overspent 
herself like France. 

Hence Overspe'nt (+ overspended) A//. a. 

a1586 SIDNEY Arcadia (1622) 241 Such whom any dis- 
contentment made hungrie of cbange, or an ouer-spended 
want, made want a ciuill warre, 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool 
of Qual, (1809) I. 66 Slowly leading their over-spent horses. 


O-verspill, 54. [Over- 5.] That which is 
spilt over or overflows ; usually jig., esp. of surplus 


population leaving a country. 

1884 Pall Mall G.8 Nov. 12/1 A colony capable of receiving 
tbe overspill of her population, or of furnishing her with all 
tropical produce. 1892 Barinc-Goutp Trag. Caesars 1. 206 
In the middle ages the overspill of the men became merce- 
naries to foreign courts. 1899 Edin, Kev. Oct. 289 This 
stream is an overspill from the main river. : 

Overspi'll, v. [OveR- 5.] ‘rans. To spill 
over the edge of the containing vessel. 

1855 Bawtey JZystic 7 Ere earth Like the libation of a 
crowned bowl, O’erspilled the depths of the unknown abyss. 
1887 G. L. Tayior Centennial /’oem 13 Apr., Her Newton, 
born a quart cup not o’erspilling. 

+ Overspi'n, v. Obs. rare. [OvER- 18.] ¢raus. 


To spin out, protract too much. 

1643 Cartwricnt Ox Death Sir B. Grenvill 34 Things 
were prepar'd, debated, and then done, Not rashly broke, or 
vainly overspun. 

Overspire to Oversplit: see OVER-. 

Overspread (d:vaispre‘d), v. [OE. ofer- 
spredan,t. ofer-, OVER-8,9;in MHG. wberspreiten.] 

1. ¢rans. To spread (something) over or upon 
something else; to diffuse over a place or region. 

e961 Rule St. Benet liti. (Schréer 1885) 84 Beon baer symble 
bedd zenihtsumlice oferspredde. c1375 Cursor M. 5486 
(Fairf.) Pe ospring pat of Ioseph bred was mykil in lande 
ouerspred. 1567 Gude & Godlie B.(S. T.S.) 173 This nycht 
I call Idolatrie, The clude ouerspred, Hypocresie. 

2. To spread something over (something else) ; 
to cover wth something spread upon the surface. 

1386 Cnaucer Axt.'s 7. 2013 After this, Theseus hath 
ysent After a heere, and it al ouer spradde With clooth of 
gold. 31608 Suaks. Per. 1. ii, 24 With hostile forces he'll 
o’erspread the land. 1860 HawtHorRNE Maré. Faun (1878) 
II. ix. 104 Dealers had .. overspread them with scanty 
awnings. 1879 Browninc /van /vanovitch 222. 

b. in passive with zuzth (the subject being left 
indeterminate). 

c 1275 Lay. 19045 Was bat kineworbe bed Al mid palle ouer 
sprad. 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints vit. (Facobus minor) 813 Al 
pe feld, bat wes our-sprad With fare quhyte dew a-bout bat 
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sted. 1563 AMirr, Mag., Buckingham vi, Northampton 
fyeld with armed men orespred. 1647 May f/ist. Parl ut. 
iii. 55 The whole Kingdome..was now overspread with a 
genetall Warre. 1748 Anson's Voy. . xi 261 High 
mountains overspread with trees. 1870 Bryant //iad 1. 
7o Pyrasus Sacred to Ceres and o’erspread with flowers. 

3. Ot a thing: To spread or extend over (some- 
thing else); to diffuse itself over; to cover com- 
pletely. 227. and jig. 

e120§ Lav. 14188 Swa muchel Iond..Swa wule anes bule 
hude zlches weies ouer-spreden, 1297 KR. Grove. (Rolls) 
7803 He wende him in to france, & pe contreie ouer spradde, 
& robbede & destruede. ¢ 1330 Asstunp. Virg. 864 (B. M. 
MS.) A ly3t cloude. ,ouer-sprad hem euery man. 1426 Lypc. 
De Guil. Pilgr. 14555 My mantel overspredeth al. 1594 
T. B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. 1. 9 Being heires of that 
corrupiton that hath ouerspread the whole nature of man. 
1697 Drvnen | irg. Georg. 1. 254 Here wild Olive-shoots o’er- 
spread the Ground. 1748 SMottetr Rod. Rand. xvii. (1804) 
gg You Scotchmen have overspread us..as the locusts did 
Egypt. 1863 Gro. Exiot Romola vi, A pink flush over- 
spread her face, adsol. 1651 C. CartwriGut Cert. Relig. 
‘Yo Rdr., Surely, if Popery overspread againe, harbarism and 
illiterateness is a most likely means to effect it. 

Hence Oversprea‘ding vil. sb., the action of 
spreading over; ff/. a. that spreads over. Also 
O-verspread s%., the fact of spreading over ; concer. 
that which is spread over. 

1563 Man JWesculus’ Maree Ae 16b, The beginning of 
sinne, and the ouerspreading of it abrode. 1610 WILLET 
Hexapla Dan. 64 In the bedchamber there was an ouer- 
spreading vine niade of gold. 1627 SANDERSON Serv. I. 265 
‘Lhose general truths, which by the mercy of God were 
preserved amid the foulest overspreadings of popery. 1826 
R. Harr Wks. VI. 34 The overspreading of thick darkness. 
1866 Reader 31 Mar. 331 The main contour of surface..was 
acquired prior to the overspread of the glacial series. 

Overspri‘ng, v. [Over- 1, 5: cf. OHG. 
ubarspringan, MHG. & Ger. tiberspringen.] trans. 
To spring or leap over; fig. to surmount. 

1386 Cuaucer Frankl. T. 332 That fyue fadme at the 
leeste it ouersprynge The hyeste Rokke. 1801 W. Tayior 
in Wonthly Mag. X11. 583 An Arabian wildness of fancy,.. 
which seldom shakes off the costume, or oversprings the 
range of Arabian idea. 1847 Emerson Poems, Hafiz Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 479 Bring wine, that I overspring Both worlds at 
a single leap. 

Oversprinkle, 7. [OveEr- 8.] 
sprinkle over, besprinkle. 

1563 Homilies 1. Rebellion vi. (2859) 593 So is there no 
country .. which .. hath not been oversprinkled with the 
blood of subjects. ©1576 Gascoigne Devyll’s Will, Item 
I geve to the Butchers new freshe blood to ouersprinkle 
their stale mete that it may seme.. newly kylled. @ 1849 
Por Sells Poems (1859) 73 Uhe stars that oversprinkle All 
the heavens. 


+ Overspu'rn, v. Obs. rave. [OVER- 6.] ‘rans. 
To kick over, overturn with the foot. 

c1495 Epitafe etc. in Skelton's Wks, (1843) 11. 392 Caused 
to surrendre Lyfe vp to Deth that al ouerspurneth. 

Oversqueak, -squeamish: see OVER-. 

+ Oversta:d, fa. pple. Obs. [f. OVER- 21 + stad, 
later STED, placed: cf. BESTED fa. pple. sense 4.] 
Overset, overwhelmed. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 12770 Anober strok 
he scholde haue had, But wib be Romayns pey were ouerstad. 

Overstaff, -stain, -stalled: see OvER-. 

+ Oversta'nd, v. Obs. [Over- 1, 17: cf. 
MHG. dberstdn, Ger. tberstehen.| 

l. trans. To stand over; to stand beside. 

€1330 Amis & Aml. 1986 Y bad him fain Forsake the 
lazer in the wain, That he so ouerstode [cf. 1970 ouer him 
stode a naked swain]. 

2. ‘lo stand, endure, or stay to the end of; to 
get through; to outstay, overstay. 

1600 Ane. Aspot £.xf. Jonah 168 If they can over-stand 
that journey and escape well from danger. 1666 Bunyan 
Grace Ab. »66 How, if you have overstood the time of 
mercy? 1784 J. Porrer Virtuous Villagers 1.51 She was 
too nice and particular. .and so overstood her market. 


+ Oversta'rt, v. Oss. rare. [OveER- 5.] ¢rans, 
To overleap, miss, ‘skip’, omit. 

c1420 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 1593 Som of the felyshyp 
that I there say, In all thys whyle, haue I ouerstert. 


Overstate (dxvaisté't), v. [f. Over- 27, 26 
+ STATE sd. and v.] 

+1. Zo over-state it: to assume too great ‘state” 
or stateliness ; to play the grandee to excess. Obs. 

1639 Futter Holy War iv. xix. (1647) 202 Or else that 
they should over-state it, turn Tyrants, and only exchange 
their slavery by becoming vassals to their own passions. 

2. trans. Yo state too strongly; to exceed the 


limits of fact in stating; to exaggerate. : 
1803 W. Taytor in Anu. Rev. 1. 397/2 If Sir, Francis 
Burdett has overstated the misgovernment of a prison, ap- 
propriated for the seditious, he [etc.]._ 1837 Syp. SmitH Led, 
Archd. Singleton Wks. 1859 11. 279/2, I hate to overstate 
my case. 1873 Symonps Gr&. Poets x. 324 To say that the 

Greeks had no conceits, is perhaps overstated. 
[OvER- 


Overstatement (é:vorste'tmént). 
29b.] The action, or an act, of overstating ; 
statement which exceeds the limits of fact; exag- 


geration. 

1803 W. Taytor in Azz. Rev. 1. 397/2 It does not appear 
that his account was an overstatenient at the time, 1848 
Matt Pol. Econ. 1. 168 This. ‘is one of those over-statements 
of atrue principle, often met with in Adam Smith. 1874 
Giapstone in Coutenp. Rev. Oct. 673 In commenting on 
over-statement I do not seek to understate. 


trans. To 


a 
rd 


OVERSTAY. 


Overstay suvaisté), v. [Over- 18.] 
To stay over or beyond (in time). 

1646 Be. Hatt Sa/an’s Fiery Darts guenched vi, Now 
tbat he onely over-stayes the time of our misgrounded 
expectation. 1668 Ormonde MSS.in 10th Kep, Hist. MSS. 
Comm. App. v.71 Overstayed leave [of absence}, caused by 
illness, 1858 Mus. Cartyie Lett. [1. 369 Fear of over-staying 
one’s welcome, 1862 BK. Taytor Home § Abroad Ser. u. {f. 
x. 194 We had already overstayed by a fortnight the time 
which we had allotted to our visit. 

Overstayed d:varsté'd), a. Naut, [OveER- 
28.] Too heavily stayed; having the stays too rigid. 

1880 7imes 25 Dec. 7/4 Ship’s efficiency not what my 
recollection of such a ship should be; masts overstayed. 

+ Oversta‘ys, adv. phr. Ols. [f. OVER prep. 
+Sraysd.: cf. OVER- 31.] Over to the other tack: 
in quots. fig. 

1637 Gittesrie Eng. Pop. Cerent u, iii. 17 Are their mindes 
so aliened from us ? and must we be altogither drawne over- 
stayes to them? /érd. vii. 27 When they had both spoken 
and disputed against them; what drew them overstayes to 
contend for them? 

Over-steadfast to -stent: see OvER-. 

Overste3ing: see OversTY v. Obs, 

Overste'p, v. [OE. ofersteppan, f. ofer- OVER- 
§, 12; = OG. ubarstephen, Du. overstappen.] 
trans, To step over or across; to pass beyond or 
to the other side of ‘a boundary or thing material 
or immaterial). Also zzér. 

a 1000 Lamé. Ps. xvii. 30 (Bosw.) Ic ofersteppe weall [¢rans- 
grediar murum). 1489 Caxton Faytes of A.1. xii. 32 They 
Querpresse and ouerstep one ouer that other. 1592 GrEENE 
Philomela Wks. (Grosart) X1. 126, I will ouerstippe the 
conceit of mine own folly. 1871 R. Evtts Catn/us Ixxxviii, 
7 Infamy none o’ersteps, nor ventures any beyond it. 1875 
Bryce Holy Rom. Emp, xx. (ed. 5) 363 France..by the 
annexation of Piedmont, had overstepped the Alps. 

So O-verstep sé., an act of overstepping or pass- 
ing beyond a limit. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) ILL. 64 This apparent 
overstep, be it what it may, in the march of insanity beyond 
that of the population of the country, is a real 1etrogression. 

Overstien, -stihen: see Oversty v. Ods. 

Over-stiff, -stifle, etc.: see OVER-. 

O:ver-stimulate, v. [Over- 27.]  érans. 
To stimulate too much or excessively; to over- 
excite. (Chiefly in fa. p//e.) So O'ver-sti‘mulated 

pfl.a.; O-ver-stimula tion, 

1798 Encewortu Pract, Educ. (1822) 1. 331 It is the 
debility of an over-stimulated temper. 1835-6 Topp Cyc? 
Anat, 1. 678 Over-stimulation..of the minute vessels of the 
lungs by the dark blood. 1865 Dickens Wut. Fru. xii, 
Over-stiinulated by them feelings which rouses a man up. 

+ Oversti-nk, v. Os. [Ovenr- 22, 21.] ¢rans. 
To stink more than; to drown the stench of. 

1610 SHaKs. Temp. 1v. i. 184, I left them I’ th’ filthy 
mantled poole,.. There dancing vp to th’ chins, that the 
fowle Lake Ore-stunck their feet. 

Overstock (dryaistpk), 56. [Over- 8c, 29 d.] 

+1. f/. Knee-breeches ; cf. nether-stocks. Obs. 

1565 Richmond W'tlls (Surtees) 177 Item to Samuall 
Pullayne a pare of black overstocks, cutt in long paynes. 
1573-80 Baret Al. Lb 1160 Breeches, or mens ouerstockes. 

2. A superabundant stock or store; a supply in 
excess of demand or requirement. 

1710 STEELE Satler No. 195 ® 5 This over-stock of Beauty, 
for which there are so few Bidders, calls for an immediate 
Supply of Lovers and Husbands. 1757 Herald No. 12 
(1758) I. 196 This drain of an overstock of corn can be no 
other than that of exportation to foreign countries. 1885 
Howe ts Stlas Lapham (1891) 1. 158 There’s an overstock 
in everything, and we've got..to shut down. 

Overstock (d"voistgk), v.  [Over- 27.] 
trans. To stock to excess; to supply with more 
than is required ; to fill too full, overcharge, glut. 

1649 Burne Eng, (improv, Impr. (1653) Ded., Every man 
laies on at randoin, and as many as they can get, and so 
Overstock the same. 1676 Towrrson Decalogue 536 Some 
of those fish, wherewith [ fiud his ponds to be overstockt. 
1788 JEFFERSON IV rit. (1859) I1. 539 In consequence of the 
English treaty, their oils flowed in, and overstocked the 
market. 1842 in Bischoff Itoc//en Manuf. \1. 382 Every 
judicious farmer will be careful not to over-stock his land, 

{lence O:versto‘cked A//. a., -sto‘cking wd/. sd. 

1719 W. Woop Surv, Trade 298 The overstocking of a 
Country with goods may lessen the gain of particular Mer- 
chants, 1865 Saf. Rev. 5 Aug. 161/1 The treatment which 
fish bestow on each other in an overstocked pond. 

Over-stoop, -stowed, etc. : see OVER-. 


Over-storied, pa. pple. [OveR-8.] Covered 
with stories or historical paintings. 

1855 Browxinc Cleon 53 The Peccile, o’er-storied its whole 
length..with painting, is mine too. 

t+O-versto:ry. Arch. Obs. [f. Over a. + 
Story.] An tipper story ; spec. a clerestory. 

@ 1490 Botoner /fin. (Nasmith, 1778) 78 {tem in le ovyr- 
historie sunt 10 fenestra. /bi¢. 82 Et quelibet fenestra in le 
Ovyrstorye continet 5 panellas glaseatas. 

Overstrain (6rvaist:Z!'n), sb. [OvER- 29 b.] 
Excessive strain; the act of overstraining or fact 
of being overstrained. 

1754 Richarpson Grandson (1812) VI. 144 (D.) It was 
such an overstrain of generosity from him that it might well 
overset him, 1854 H. Mitter Sch. & Schut. (1858) 5 Such 
was his state of exhaustion, in consequence of the previous 
overstrain on every nerve aid muscle, 1878 Ho.sroox //yz. 
Brain vor How is the merchant to avoid mental overstrain ? 


trans. 
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Overstrain (0¥:vaistrzin), v. 

+1. ¢rans. To strain, stretch, or extend (some- 
thing) over or across. Ods. rave. [OVER- Io.] 

1575 Lanenam Let. (1871) 51 Whicb, with a wire net.. 
eeuen and tight, waz al ouerstrained. 

+2. To yo beyond in straining or exertion; to 
surpass in effort. Obs. rare. [OvER- 22.] 

1sgo GrEENE JV, foo /ate (1600) 18, I haue..sought to ouer- 
match thy father in pollicie, as he ouerstraines vs in iealousie, 

3. To strain too much, subject to excessive strain ; 
to stretch or exert (an organ or faculty) more than 
it will bear. [OVER- 27.] a. “4. or in physical sense. 

1589 R. Harvev P/. Perc. (1590)2 Neuer will I ouerstraine 
my strength. 1640 Bp. Hatt Chr. Moder. (ed. Ward) 28/2 
He so overstrained bis lungs, in calling upon his troops, that 
he presently died. 1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman vi.(1841) 
{. 36 At last. . [they] overstrain their sinews, .and are cripples 
ever after. 1873 Hamerton /nteld, Life 1. vii. (1875) 40 You 
must “i sacrifice your eyesight by overstraining it. 

. fig. 

1633 Be. Hawt Occas. Medrt. (1851) 148 His justice will 
not let bis mercy be overstrained. 1782 Miss Burney 
Cectlia vu. v, Those scruples..she herself thought might be 
overstrained. 1863 J. G. Nicnots Herald 4 Gencal, 1. 497 
This argument is greatly overstrained. 

ec. absol. or intr. 

1703 Cotzier Ess. Mor. Subj. u. (1709) 76 To endeavour 
not to Please is IIl-nature; altozcther to Neglect it, Folly; 
and to Over-strain for it, Vanity and Design. a174z OLp- 
mixonin Southey’s Comut.-pl. BR. AV. 261/1 Writers ofcomedy 
are very apt to overdo and overstrain, in complacency to the 
judgement of their audience. 

Hence O:verstrained ///. a. (whence G:ver- 
strai-nedness); G:verstrai ning v(/.sb.and pf/.a. 

15999 TH¥NNE Antmadu, (1875) 57 Yt maye, after a harde 
and ouerstreyned sorte, beare somme sence. 1671 F, Puiuirs 
Reg. Necess. 417 An overstreining conjecture which is not 
here endeavoured to be asserted. 1695 Drvpen Odserv, 
Du Fresnoy’s Art of Painting § 54 With overstraining and 
earnestness of finishing their pieces, they often did them 
more harm than good. 1839 Battey Festns (1852) 74 That 
eye which. .Beams close upon me till it bursts from sheer 
O'erstrainedness cf sight. 1859 ‘ENNYsox HIvfen 372 As 
some wild turn of anger, ora mood Of overstrain'd affection. 

O-ver-strai't, z [f. Over- 28 + Srrair a.] 
+a. Too strict or severe. O65. b. Too narrow. 

1538 Starkev England i, iii. 197 Dethe ys ouer-strayte 

unnyschment for al sucb theft pryucly commyttyd. 1561 T. 

fosvtr. Castiglione's Courtyer ut. (1577) P vij b, Kepte vnder 
with ouerstreight looking to, or beaten of their husbandes or 
fathers. 1645 Be. Hatt Kemedy Discontents 91 For the 
enlarging of their over-strais lodgings, hard at work. 

500 ver-straitly 2/7. ; O ver-strai'tness. Also 
O ver-strai'ten z, 

1571 Gotpinc Ca/utn on Ps. xvii, 1 Some take the woorde 
overstreightly, 158 Hottysanp / reas. Fr. Tong, Severité, 
crueltie, ouerstraightnesse. 1679 Putter S/oder. Ch. Eng. 
(1843) 160 The fourth Commandment doth not bind Christians 
over-streightly. 1735 Phil, Trans, XXXI1X. 58 To prevent 
the Juice, that re-unites the Wound. . from overstreightening 


the Canal 
Overstream (vaistri'm), v. [OvER- 9.] 


trans. To stream over or across; to flow over in 
astream. Hence Overstreaming ///. a. 

1616 Haywarp Sanct. Treub, Sont 1 v. (1620) 74 When 
an vniuersall floud of fire shall oucr-streame the whole 
world. 1860 Pusry J/in. Proph. 478 Vhe fulness of the 
over-streaming Love of God. 1864 Tixxvson /s/et 20 Over- 
stream'd and silvery-streak’d With many a rivulet high 
against the Sun. 


Over-strength: see OVER- 29. 
Overstre'tch, v. [Over- 27, 10; in sense 2 
=MHG, wberstrecken.] 

l. trans. To stretch too much, or beyond the 


proper length, amount, or degree. /#¢. and fg. 

Overstrett in quot. 1330 appears to be for overstretht 
(= overstretched); but may possibly be — overstratt. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunxe Chron. Wace (Rolls) 13270 How peir hap 
was ner ouer-streit, And how Vtred was per socour. 1388 
WyciirF 2 Cor. x. 14 For we ouerstretchen [superextendimus) 
not forth vs, as not stretchinge to jou. 1952 Act 5 & 6 
Edw, VI, c. 6 § 1 Clothiers. .practise Falshood..by over- 
stretching them upon tbe Tenter. 1590 Mari.owe Edw. //, 
n. it. 158 The murmuring Coinmons, overstretched, bieak. 
1735 Bracken in Burdon Pocket Farricr 26 note, The 
Muscles of the Shoulder being overstretched or relaxed, 
1868 Muman St. Pauls 269 This supremacy, however it 
may have been overstretched by Elizabeth herself. 

2. a. To stretch (something) over or across. b. 
To stretch or extend across (something). 

1423 Jas. | Arugis Q. clxiv, And on the quhele was lytill 
void space, Wele nere oure-straught fro lawe vnto hye. 1883 
Century Mag. XXVI. 821 That line of arches which over- 
stretches London. 

So O-verstretch sJ.; O verstre'tched (-stre‘t{t) 
pfl.a.; O-verstre'tching vé/. sd. 

1631 SANDERSON Sermr. (1681) [1.9 The preeminence of a 
good name thus far just, beware ye make not unjust by 
over-stretching. 1676 WisEMAN Chtrurg. Treat, \. xxi. 111 
‘The Tumour was. .gangrened by reason of the overstretching 
of the Skin. 1760-72 [11. Brooxe Fool of Qual. (1809) 11. 101 
The already over-stretched thread of his age and infirmities. 
19769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. 1.257 The prodigious Compass 
of this great Arch .. appears like an Over-stretch, or an 
Extreme. 1806 H. K. Waite Let. to Maddock 17 Feb., A 
very slizht over-stretch of the mind in the daytime. 1861 
W. S. Perrv //ist. Ch. Eng. 1. xiv. 519 One of the suicidal 
counsels of an overstretched and impossible conformity, 


Overstrew (-str#, -stran’), v. Forms: sce 
StRew. [Over- 8: cf. MIIG. berstrouwen, G. 
tiberstreuen, Du. overstrootjen.] 


OVERSTRUNG. 


1. ¢rans. To strew or sprinkle (something) over 
something else. 

1570 Levins .Wan/p, 181/6 To Ouerstrowe, supersternere. 
1798 G. Mitcuett tr. Karsten’s Min. Leskean Museum 294 
Iron Ore, witb uverstrewed Crystals of Copper Pyrites. 

2. To strew or sprinkle something over (some- 
thing else); to oversprinkle witk. (Chiefly in 
pa. ple.) 

1578 Lyte Dadoens v.i.545 Tbe leaues be. .as ifthey were 
ouerstrowen witb meale or flower. 1592 SHaks. Ven. & Ad. 
1143 The top o’erstraw’d Witb sweets. a@1661 Fui.re 
Worthties 1, (1662) 20 Were the Subject we treat of over- 
strewed with Ashes, (like the floor of Bells Temple). 1708 
J. Puiuirs Cyder 1, 27 The clammy Surface all o’er-strown 
with Tribes Of greedy Insects. 1868 Lockver Guillemtin's 
Heavens (ed. 3) 400 Brilliant spirals, overstrewn with a multi- 
tude of stars. : 

O-ver-stri‘ct, a. [OvER- 28.] Too strict. 

1607-12 Bacon Ess., Counsel (Arb.) 320 Where there hath 
bene, either an overgreatnesse in one [Counsellor], or an 
over-strict Combinacion in diuerse. 185z Goutsurn Per's. 
Relig. 147 Tbe fear of being accounted over-strict, method- 
istical, puritanical or what not. 

So O-ver-stri‘ctly adv.; O ver-stri-ctness. 

@ 1653 Gouce Comm. Hed. i. 6 (1655) 50 A faithfull Inter- 
preter stands not overstrictly upon the letter. /é/d. xii. 25. 
366 Misconceit of the over-stricinesse of the Gospel, terming 
it ‘cords’, ‘bonds’, 1818-60 Wuatery Commpl. BR. (1864) 
179 Over-strictness may have led to a rebellious reaction. 

Overstride (-straid), v. [OvrR- 3, Io, 13, 
22, 26; cf. MLG. overstriden.] 

1. To stride over or across, a. trans. To pass 
or move across (something) by striding. 

e1z00 Jyvin, Coll. Hom. 111 Here he ae stridende fro 
dune to dune, and ouer strit pe cnolles. 1576 Turperv. 
Venerie 68 You must looke.. amongest the fearnes and 
small twigges the whiche he hath overstridden, 1590 Srenser 
FQ. vi 31, 1861 Ad/ Fear Round V. 14 A man o’er- 
strides the tomb, and drops beneath. 

b. To stretch the legs across; to stand or sit 
with one leg on each side of ; to bestride. 

1508 Duxsar Flyiing 209 Strait Gibbonis air, that nevir 
ourstred ane borse. 1591 SVENSER Rutnes of Jtme541 From 
the one he could to th’ other coast Stretch his strong thighes, 
and th’ Ocean overstiide. 1855 Browninc Sf. Slougram's 
A pol. 393 You see one lad o’erstride a chimney-stack. 1875 
Jowert Plato ff. 1c7 The Great Protector. .overstrides 
others, and stands like a colossus in the chariot of State. 

+ ¢. intr. To pass or cross over, Oés. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 5477 Ouire-stride par any strange 
man,..Pai dro3e bam doun in-to pe depe. 

2. trans. Yo stride or extend beyond; fig. to go 
beyond, surpass. 

1637 Gittesrie Eng. Pop. Cerem. un. vii. 23 Now our 
Opposites doe farre overmatch us and overstride us in con- 
tention. 1641 Brest Farm. Bs. (Surtees) 50 Such a seeds- 
man doth overstride his cast, and thereupon cometh the 
lande to bee hopper-galde. 

3. intr. Vo take longer stridcs than is natural. 

1899 Hitiirrin West, Gaz 5 Jan.o/1 For the first couple 
of miles I thought he was ‘over.striding ’, but 1 soon found 
that the stride was his natural one, 

Overstri‘ke,v. [Ovenr- 7, 23.] 

tl. a. trans. ? To bring down a stroke upon; b. 
rfl. to strike too far. Oés. 

1375 Barsour Bruce v. 630 Vith pe ax he hiin ourstrak. 
@ 1586 Sipney Arcadia ut. (1590) 317 b, The forsaken Knight 
ouer-strake himself so, as almost he came downe with his 
owne strength. 1596 Spenser F. QV. v. xi. 13 For as he in 
his rage him overstrooke, He, ere he could his weapon 
backe repaire, His side all bare and naked overtooke. 

2. Pianoforte-making (in overstriking vd/. sb. 


or ppl.a.). See quot. 

1880 {lipxins in Grove Dict. A/us. 11. 646/2 [Pape] repeated 
the old idea. . of an overstriking action—that is, the hammers 
descending upon the strings. /éy7d. 712/1 Both overstriking 
and understriking apparatus had occurred to Marius. 

Overstring, v. /anoforte-making. [OveR- 
1, 10.] ¢vans. To arrange the strings of (a piano) 
in two (or three) sets crossing over one another 
obliquely. So Overstringing vé/. sd. 

1880 Hipxins in Grove Dict, Afus, 11. 720/2 The invention 
of overstringing has had more than one claimant. 1896 — 
Pianoforte 21 {n overstruig grand pianos..the bars and 
scale are so adjusted as to overstring the bass at an angle 
which opens out in a double curve fan shape from the 
haminer striking-place down to the hitch-pins. /dd. 22 
Overstringing (sometimes double overstringing) prevails in 
the larger upright instruments of America and Germany. 

O-ver-stro'ng, 4. [OveEn- 28.] Too strong, 
excessively strong (in various senses: sce STRONG). 

a 1225 Ancr. R.294 Ne perf hit nout beon so ouerstrong 
ase his [salue] was. 1477 Norton Ord. Alch. v. in Ashm. 
heats. Chem. Brit. (4652) 73 Or Venamous, stinking, or 
over-stronge, 1671 Mitton Samson 1590 O lastly over- 
strong against thy self! 1897 (of. Sct. Monthly Nov. 74 
This is not an overstrong statement. 

So O-ver-stro‘ngly adv. , 

1711 SHartess. Charac. (1737) If. 370 Shou'd this effort 
be over-strongly express’d.. the figure wou'd seem to speak. 

Overstructure: see OVER- 138. 


O-verstru'ng (stress shifting), fa. pp/e. and 
ppl.a. [OvER- 28c¢; and pa. pple. of OvensTnING 2 ] 

1. Too highly strung; intensely strained. 

1810 Scott Lady of L. uu. vi, With fired brain and nerves 
o’erstrung. 1892 ZaNGWiLL Bow Mystery 114 Uhe overstrung 
nerves of the onlookers. | : . 

2. Of a piano: Having the strings arranged in 
two (or three) sets crossing obliquely over one 


another. 


OVERSTUDY. 


1880 Hirkins in Grove Dret. Alus. 11. 720/2 [In] 1835.. 
Theobald Boehm..contrived an overstrung square, and an 
overstrung cottage piano. 1894 Hest. Gaz. 15 Mar. 3/3 
In ‘59 the overstruny scale in which the strings are disposed 
in fan-like form was invented. 

Overstud, -stuffed, etc.: see OvER-. 

O:verstu'dy (-studi), v. [Over- 27, 23.] 
trans., refl., and zztr, To study too much. 

164% Mitron Ch. Govt. Concl., Wks. (1847) 53/1 Fondly 
over-studied in useless controversies. a 1652 Rome City 
Wit i. iv, Alas, he bas overstudied himself! 187 Fraser 
Life Berkeley vii. 229 He liad overstudied, we may suppose. 

So O'verstu'dy sd., excessive study. 

1855 Westur. Rev. July 10x It is proved that students ruin 
their health by over-study. 185x H. Spencer £duc. i. 15 
Eyes spoiled for life by over-study. 

+t Oversty', v. Obs. (OE. oferstizan, f. ofer- 
OVER- I (4) + séfgam to mount, ascend: = OHG., 
uburstigan, Goth. wfarstetgan.) trans. Yo rise or 
mount over or above (/r¢. and fig.); to surmount ; 
to transcend, surpass, excel. Hence + Oversty ing 
vb. sb, (in quot. = passing over or across). 

€893 K. ALFRED Ovos. iv. vi. § 4 He..on anre diegelre 
Stowe bone munt oferstaz. agoo tr. Beda's Eccl. /7ist. 1. ix. 
[xii.] (1890) 130 Ealle pine yldran..pu in meahte and in rice 
feor oferstizest. a@1175 Colt. How. 225 Pat flod wex pa 
and..hit ofer-stah alle duna. cx1aso WW1d/ 6 Wt 1 in O. £. 
Aftsc. 192 Hwenne so wil wit ofer-stied, Penne is wil and 
wit for-lore. 1382 Wycuir /sa. xvi, 2 In the ouerste3yng 
{1388 passyng ouer] of Arnon. 

O:ver-subscri‘be, 7. [OveEr- 27.}  /rauts. 
To subscribe for (a loan, shares, etc.) in excess of 
the amount required. 

1891 Daily News 5 Nov. 2/2 Both Preference and Ordinary 
shares..being largely oversubscribed. 1894 MWestw. Gaz. 
22 Sept. 3/3 Che fourth and cheap edition..was much over- 
subscribed before publication, 

So O'ver-subscri'ption. 

1896 Current His¢. (Buffalo N. Y,) I. 131 The large over- 
subscription to the loan was a surprise to the country. 

O'ver-su'btle, 2. [OveEnr- 28.] Too subtle, 
excessively subtle. So O'ver-su‘btlety. 

€1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon vii. 171 He weneth well 
hymselfe to be over subtyll. 1728 T. Cook Hesiod, Wks. & 
Days \. 77 Son of Japetus, o'er subtle, go, And glory in tby 
artful Theft below. 1833 J. H. Newman Astans tv. il. (1876) 
297 Resisting .. the orthodox doctrine from over-subtlety, 
timidity, pride, restlessness, or other weakness of mind. 1870 
Lowe et Among uy Bhs. Ser... (1873) 205 If they have been 
sometimes over-subtile, they..had the merit of first looking 
at his works as wholes. 

+O-ver-su:m, 56. Oés. [OveER-19.] A sum 
over and above a defined amount ; a surplus. 

1587 Harrison England 1. xviii. (1878) 111. 137 The bishop 
there had yearelie three or foure tunne at the least giuen 
him Nouine dectntz, beside whatsozuer ouer-summe of tbe 
liquor did accrue to hin by leases and other excheats. 

+O:ver-su'm, v. Os. [OvER- 27.] ¢raus. 
To estimate too highly, overrate. 

1627-47 FevtHam Resolves i, xxii. 79 To let them goe with- 
out sorrowing or over-summing them. 

Over-superstitious: see OVER-. 

O-ver-supply’, 54. [OveEn- 29 b.] An ex- 
cessive supply; a supply in excess of the demand 
or requirement. 

1833 Hr. Martineau Cranamon & Pearls vi. 102 A com- 
pensation for the loss occasioned by an over-supply. 1848 
Mitt Pol. Econ. 1. xv. § 4 (1876) 250 Either from over-supply 
or from some slackening in the demand for his commodity. 

So O-ver-supply’ v. ¢razzs., 10 supply in excess. 

1878 Jevons Print. Pol, Econ. ii. 20 Nothing must be over- 
supplied, that is nanufactured in such large quantities that 
it would have been better to spend the labour in manu- 
facturing otherthings. 1890 ‘R. Botprewoop’ Col. Keformer 
(1891) 221 We are not over supplied with resources..as yet. 

Over-sure, -susceptible, etc. : see OvER-. 

+ Overswa:llow, v. Obs. [OVER- 6.)  ¢rans. 
To swallow down. 

1486 Bk. St, Albans Cviij, Cut it and depart it as tbe 
hawke may ouerswolow it. 

Overswarm (-sw9-1m), v. 

L. intr. and ref. To swarm to excess; to 
assemble in or grow to too great a swarm or 
crowd. [OVER- 27, 23.] 

1587 Gotvinc De Mornay viil. (1617) 113 As folke ouer- 
swarmed ina place. 1679 M. Rusoxn J’urther Disc. Bees 
25 That is the cause that Bees so often overswarm themselves. 

2. trans, To swarm over (a place or region) ; to 
spread over or cover with a swarm or multitude. 
Also adsod. or intr. (quot. 1875). [OVER- 9.] 

1632 Litiicow Trav. x. 443 These Flockes of Studientes.. 
ouer-swarme the whole land with rogueries, robberies, and 
begging. 1851 11. Metvitte HW’hale xiv. 70 Let the English 
overswarm all India. 1875 Browninc Artstoph. Apol. 26 
When wave broke and overswarmed, and, sucked ‘To bounds 
back, multitudinously ceased. 

3. To swarm beyond or in excess of. [OVER- 13.] 

1897 Mary Kincstey W. Africa 678 If you destroy the 
things that prey on them, they are liable to overswarm the 
food-producing power of their locality. 

So Overswa‘rming wvé/. sb. (from sense 2). 

1598 Grenewry Zacitus’ Ann. 1, Proeme (1622) 1 Untill 
they were by the o:uerswarming of flatterers utterly dis- 
couraged, 1894 Edin. Rev. Oct. 400 The successive over- 
swarming of Uulgarians, Magyars, Seljukian Turks, 

+ O:verswarth, sé. Ols. ? The surface sward. 


| 


1649 Buitue “Lag. [niprov. [mpr. (1652) 144 ‘Vhe Mud of | 


old standing pooles and ditches, the shovelling of Streets, 
and Yards, and Highwaies, the Overswarths of Common 
Lanes..is very good [for the land]. 


| 


328 


Overswarth (-swd 1p), v. [f Over- 8 + 
swarth, var. of Swart a.) ¢raus. ‘To darken over, 
cover with blackness 

1822 W. Tayior in Afonthly Mag. L111, 403 When towering 
clouds o’erswarth the sky. 

Oversway (@'vaiswe'), sb. rare. [OVER- 2.] 
Sway or command over any one, ascendancy ; 
superior sway or cominand; overlordship. 

1702 De For Aleve Refornt. 453 Where it gets a little 
oversway It hurries all our Honesty away. 1902 W. Warson 
in MWestut, Gaz. 13 June 9/2 Kingdom in kingdom, sway in 
oversway, Dominion fold in fold. 

Oversway (o'vaiswé"),v. Now rare. [OvER- 
Fig Do, Mille Wis ey | : 

+l. trans. Toexercise sway over, mleover, govern; 
esp. to exercise power or dominion over one who or 
that which itself rules or ought to mule ; to domineer 
over, overrule, overmaster, overpower, Oés. 

1577-87 Hotinsuep Chror. (1807-8) II. 299 The perplexed 
state of princes, chieflie when they are overswaied with 
forren and prophane power. a1600 Hooker “/ccl. /’ol, vil. 
viii. $5 A number of captains, all of equal power, without 
some higher to oversway them. 1649 Mitton Zykox. ix, The 
parliament should oversway the King and nothe the parlia- 
nent. 1680 Fitmer Jatriarcha il. § 6 (Rtldg.) 29 ‘Three 
parts of five..have power to oversway the liberty of their 
opposites. ; 

+b. Tosurpassin commanding quality; to prevail 
over by superior authority. Ods. 

1601 Br. W. BARtow Defence 188 Not ouer-swaying the 
scriptures by authoritie and nomber. 160z SHAks. Hawz. v. 
i, 251 Her death was doubtfull, And but that great Command, 
o're-swaies the order, She should in ground vnsanctified 
haue lodg’d, Till the last Trumpet. a@ 1619 Fotnexrsy 
Atheont, 1. ii. § 3 (1622) 13 This Authority .. ouer-swayeth 
both all their reasons and authorities together. 1878 JV. 
Amer, Rev, CXXVI11. 171 To oversway all other authority. 

absol. 1594 Hooker £cel. ol, 1. vii. § 7 As oft as the 
preiudice of sensible experience doth ouersway. 1648 MILTON 
Tenure Kings Wks. 1738 1. 319 Had not their distrust in a 
good Cause, and the fast and loose of our prevaricating 
Divines oversway'd. 

+c. In reference to physical qualities: To over- 
power by superior strength or intensity. Ods. 

1605 ‘TimMe Quersit. 1. xiii. 54 The sulphur..doth exceed 
in qualitie the other two beginnings, and doth ouersway 
thein. 1658 tr. Z’orta’s Nat. Magic xx. 396 Hot-waters of 
salt-waters..have a lightness that oversways the weight of 
the salt. 

+2. To lead, influence, or persuade into some 
course of action; to prevail upon. Oés. 

1581 Sipnev Afol. Poetrie (Arb.) 69 Quer-swaying the 
memory from the purpose whereto they were applyed. 1601 
Suaks. Ful, C. u. i. 203 If he be so resolu'd, I can ore-sway 
him. 1619 Visct, Doncasrer Let. in Hug. & Germ. (Camden) 
136 The reasons which overswayed me to adventure on the 
transgression. ¢1710 SwirtT Chauge tu Queen's Afinistry 
Wks. 1841 I. 280/1 His ungovernable temper hz.2 over- 
swayed bim to fail in his respects to her majesty's person. 

3. trans. and intr. To sway over; to cause to 
swing, lean, or incline to one side, or so as to be 
overturned ; to swing or incline thus. 

1622 F. Marxnam 3. Har 1. iv. § 4. 15 If honor suffer or 
hang in the ballance, ready to bee onerswaied with the 
poyze of iniurie. 1664 J. Wess Stone-Heng (1725) 15 Such 
ponderous Masses be subject to overswaying. 174: H 
Brooke Coxstantia Poems (1810) 397/2 By his bulk of 
cumb'rous poise o’ersway'd, Full on his helm receiv'd th’ 
adverse blade. 

Hence Oversway'ed ///. a., Oversway'ing vA/, 


sb, and fp. a. 

1601 Sir W.Cornwaruis Disc. Seneca (1631) 11 When any 
affection of the minde..usurps an over-swaying authority. 
1611 SPEED //ést. Gt. Brit. 1x. ix. § 105. 626 Permitting the 
depredation of himselfe and bis whole Kingdome by Papall 
ouer-swayings. 1613 Beaum. & Fi. Coxcomé v. i, Such an 
overswayed sex is yours. 1705 in W.S. Perry //ést. Cold. 
Amer, Col. Ch. 1.150 Now deliver’d from that Mighty 
overswaying Power. 

Over-sweated, etc.: see OVER-. 


Oversweep (-swip), v. [OVER-9,12.] ¢rans. 
To sweep over or across (a surface, boundary, ete.); 


to pass over with a sweeping notion. 

1611 Speep Theat. Gt. Brit. (1614) 123/1 The Sun to dis- 
solve them and tbe windes to over-sweepe them. 1820 
Byron Alar. Fad. 1. ii. 147 To see your anger, like our 
Adrian waves, O’ersweep all bounds, 

O-ver-swee't, a. [Oven- 28.] Too sweet. 
So O:ver-swee'ten v.; O'ver-swee'tness. 

1584 Cocan Haven Health (1636) 25 Bread over sweet is 
a stopper, and bread over-salt is a drier, 1759 SARAH 
Fiecpine C'tess of Dellwyn 1. 287 Whomsoever Over-sweet- 
ness disgusted. 1901 IVestut. Gaz. 8 Jan. 2/1 For a genera- 
tion which has discarded sugar, are they hot over-sweetened? 

Overswe'll, v. [Over- 25, 27, 5, 13-] 

1. ¢rans. or intr. To swell unduly, or to excess. 
(Chiefly in fa. pple. overswollen.) 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1.(1625) 49 Ouer-swolne with 
your huniours. a1619 FotHerby A theomt. 1. vi. § 4 (1622) 
48 Monstrously ouerswolne with pride and vanity. ¢1745 
H. Brooke Last Sp. Yohn Good in Coll. Pieces (1778) 1. 
ror Hence the Earth... grew animated..and, through its 
emptiness, it became overswoln and overweening. 

2. trans. Of a body of water, etc.: ‘To swell so 
as to overflow or cover. 

1595 Suaks. Fok u.i. 337 The currant.. Whose passage.. 
Shall leaue his native channell, and ore-swell..euen thy con- 
fining shores. 1633 Br. Haut //ard Texts Amos v. 8. 554 
Who causeth the waters of the sea to over-swell their bankes. 
1846 Por ¥. IV. Francis Wks. 1864 IIL. 40 A natural..flow 
of talk always overswelling its boundaries. 


OVERT. 


b. absol. or iutr. 

1599 Suaks, J/en. V, 11. i. 97 Let floods ore-swell, and 
fiends for food howle on. 1640 bv, ReyNoips (asstons xxx. 
320 The Latter resisting the natural course of the streame.. 
makes it..to overswell on all sides. 

Mence Overswe'jling v/. sb. and ppl.a.; Over- 
swo'llen f//. a. 

1594 NASHE Vervors of Night Wks (Grosart) III. 268 The 
ouerswelling superabundance of ioy and greefe. 1652 J. 
Wricuy tr. Camus’ Nat. Paradox 1x. 189 The burthen of 
ler overswollen Heart. 1695 J. Epwarvs /’erfect. Script. 
563 Yrepoyxa. .may lbetter be rendred over-swelling. 

O'ver-swi'ft, 2. [Ovenr- 25, 28.] Too swift 
or rapid ; excessively swift. 

¢1374 Cuavcer Boeth. iv. metr, y. 103 (Camb. MS.) Whi 
pat Boetes the sterre vnfoldith lis ouerswifte arysynges. 
1638 tr. Bacon's Life § Death 221 A good strong Motion; 
But not over swift. 

Over-swilled, etc.; see OvER-. 

Overswi'm,v. [OE. oferswimman = MHG. 
tiberswimmen: sce OVER- 1, 8, 9.]  érans. To 
swiin or float over, across, or upon. Hence Over- 
swimmer; Overswimming vi/. sé. 

ar000 Seowulf 2367 Oferswam da sioleda bigong sunu 
Ecgdeowes. ¢ 1374 Cnaucer Boeth, v. metr. v. 132 (Cainb. 
M5.) Oother beestis.. betyn the wyndes, and ouerswymmyn 
the spaces of the longe eyr, by wmoyst fleeynge. 1621S 
Warp Life of Faith 81 The Oile that euer ouerswiins the 
greatest quantitie of water you can poure vpon it. 1633 P. 
PirrcHer Purple /s?. 1. xlv, The first from over-swimming 
takes his name. Vote, Epiploon (or overswimmer) descends 
below the navill, and ascends above the highest entrails, of 
skinny substance all interlaced with fat. @ 1834 CoLERipce 
Picture 133 Dimness o’erswum with lustre. 


+ O-verswi'the, adv. Vbs. In3zouerswude ‘z,. 
[OE. oferswide, f. ofer- OVER- 30 + swide very 
inuch, exceedingly.] Too greatly, too much; ex- 
ceedingly, excessively ; very greatly. 

a1100 O. E. Chron. an. 1086 Se cyng & ha heafod men 
Jufedon swide and ofer swide zitsunge on golde and on 
seolfre. a@12zz5 Ancr, R. 408 So ouerswude he luue®luue 
pet he maked hire his efning. a@ 1250 Ow/ 4 Might. 1518 
Overswipe pu hi herest. 

+ Overswi-ve, v. Obs. In 2-3 -swifen. [f. 
Ovenr- 2 + SwivE, OF. széfan to move, ON. 
sutfa to rove, turn, sweep.] dazs. To overcome, 
overpower. 

¢ 1200 Orin 1848 Patt Godess Sune sliollde wel Pe deofell 
oferrswifenn. /d7d. 1884. 

+ O-vert, sb. Obs. rare. [a. OF. overt opening, 
sb. use of overt pa. pple. and adj. : see next.] 

1. An opening, aperture. 

1340 Hamrote Pr. Consc. 627 What comes fra pe What 
thurgh mouthe, what thurgh nese,.. And thurgh other overtes 
of his body. 

2. ? An opening, introduction. 

c 1440 Carcrave Life St. Kath. i. 1302 Pe song pat pei 
sungen..Was pis same: Sfousus amtat sponsam; pe ouert 
per-too: Saluator utsitat illam. 

3. Theopen. /7 overt = OF. a l’ouvert openly. 

1599 I. Mfouret] Sz/kwormes 50 Let mountaine mice 
abroad in ouert lie. 

Overt (é-vait), a, Also 4 overte, 7~S ouvert. 
[a. OF. overt, 13th c. ouvert, pa. pple.: see next.] 

+1. Open, not closed; uncovered. Oés. 

¢1384 CHaucer //. Kame 1, 210 The aire therto ys so 
overte.. That euery sovne mot to hyt pace. @1440 Sir 
Degrev. 632 All of pall work fyn,.. Anerlud with ermyn, And 
overt for pryde. 1460 Lylcaus Disc. 126 Hys surcote was 
overt. 1552 Hutort s.v. Adrod, That whyche is abrode, 
ouert, or without coueryng. 

b. “er. (See quot.) 

1828-40 Berry Encycl. //erald. 1. Dict., Overt, or Over- 
fure, terms applicable to the wings of birds, &c. when spread 
open..as if taking flight. ..It is, likewise, applied to inani- 
mate things, as a Aurse overt, meaning an open purse. 

2. Open to view or knowledge ; patent, evident, 
apparent, plain, manifest; performed or carried 
out openly or publicly, unconcealed, not secret. 

13..£.£. Allit. P. A. 592 In sauter is sayd a verce ouerte 
Pat spekez a poynt determynable. 1594 Carew Zasso (1881° 
96 Sbe faines.. Not see the mind whose words it ouert made. 
1600 HoLtano Livy u. xiv. 53 Any open and ouvert sale of 
tbe kings goods. 1628 ‘I. Spencer Lagick 49 Parts..more 
overt, and better knowne. 1705 Stannore Parafphr. 1. 87 
The General Judgment shall extend, not only to Mens 
Overt, but even their most secret Acts. [1813 ByRox in 
Moore Ltfe (1875) 347 His vanity is ouverte, like Erskine's, 
and yet not offending.) 1874 Srusss Const. /Zist. 11. xvii. 
511 ‘The overt struggles of the fourteenth century. 

b. Overt act (Law): an outward act, such as 
can be clearly proved to have been done, from 
which criminal intent is inferred. 

[1351-2 Act 25 Edw. ///, Stat. v.c. 2 De ceo provablement 
soit atteint de overt faite [Rastell 1527, 1542 ‘open dede ’] 
par gentz de lour condicion.] 1533 More Dedbell. Sale 
Wks. (1557) 959/1 Than be such wordes yet no treason, 
without some maner of ouert & open actual dede therwith. 
a 1631 Donne Serm, xi. 107 Fides visa, Faith which by an 
ouvert act was declared and made evident. 1660 7+fa/ 
Regic. 36 'Tis the Thought of the Heart, which makes the 
‘Treason: the Overt-Act is but the Evidence of it. 1769 
Brackstone Conm, 1V.ii. 21 In all temporal jurisdictions an 
overt act, or some open evidence of an intended crime, is 
necessary... before the man is liable to punishment. 1855 
Macautay Hist. Eng. xx. 1V. 419 One argument..wwas that, 
as the art of printing had been unknown in the reign of 
Edward the Third, printing could not be an overt act of 
treason under a statute of that reign. 

3. Letters overt = letters PATENT (qv.). Alarhet 


a 


OVERT. 


overt, open MARKET; Pound overt, open or public 
Pounp: see these words. 

[132z-2 Rolls of Partt. 1. 413/2 Com les lettres overtes 
I'Evesge de Salesbuyrs lour tesmoigne.) 1717 Blount’s Law 
Dict., Letters Patent... Tbey are sometimes called also 
Letters Overt. 


+ Overt, fa. pp. Obs. [a. OF. overt, pa. pple. 
of ovrir, F. ouvrir to open.] Opened, laid open. 

Par4q1z Lypc. Two Merchants 519 Yo hym Fortune hir 
falsnesse hath overt.. For he is fallen and plonget in povert. 

Overtake @ vainek),z. [Early ME, f. Over- 
14 + Take v., q. v. for Forms. 

Overtake is the earliest exemplified of a small group of 
synonynious vbs., including overnitm, overhent, overget, wer- 
catch, in all ef which the second element means /ake or 
catch; the original application being apparently to the 
running down and catching of a fugitive or beast of chase: 
cf. the synonymous ‘catch up’. The sense of over. is not 
soclear. A prior? we might explain it as ‘to fake by over- 
running, or by getting ozs the intervening space’, and 
compare overreach = reach over or across a space. But it 
is doubtful whether this was the original notion. Leside 
these -/ake verbs, a fig. sense of overtake (viz. 4 below) was 
expressed before 1002 by -wergang and overgo; but in these 
cver- can be explained in the sense ‘down upon’ (OvEr- 7), 
so that their orig. sense would be ‘descend’ or ‘fall upon’. 
The sense of ‘ overtake “was expressed later also by overhie, 
cverrur, overhale.overhau/]; but these prob. imitated overgo 
or overtake. In Early ME. overtake and overgo had the 
parallel forms Or rake, Orco. which seem to have been the 
strictly southern equivalents \o/fake being actually exempli- 
fied earlier than overtake): the relation between of- and over 
here, as well as in Or Tuts, Ovextutnk, has not been clearly 
determined.) 

1. trans. To come up with (a person or thing 
going or rnnning in front of one and in the same 
tiirection) ; to come up to in pursuit; to‘ catch up’. 

t Well overtaken, a traveller's greeting to one he has over- 
taken: ef. weld met. Obs. 

a x1225 Ancr. R. 244 Pe veond.. weard ibunden [hete]Jueste 
mid te holie monnes beoden, pet of-token (1S. 7. ouer- 
token] him ase heo clumben upward touward te heouene. 
1250 Gen, & £.r. 1756, vij_nizt ford-3eden..Or laban iacob 
ouer-toc., /dfd, 2313 Josep haued hem after sent. Dis sonde 
hem ouertake4 rade. 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 64 He ouer 
[v. ~ of] tok hym at nie Aanene & slo3 hym ry3t bere. 
13.. E. £. Adit. P.C. 127 Bot, I trow, ful tyd, ouer-tan pat 
he were. ¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xiii. (Ce. ite) 76 In a rew, 
callit ‘via apia’, Syndry poure men pu sal ourta. ¢ 1386 
Cuavcer Friar’s 7. 86 (Harl. MS.) Sir, quod pis sompnour, 
heyl and wel ouertake. ¢1409 Maunoev. (Roxb.) xxii. 100 
fai will owertake wylde bestes and sla bam. r4rg Sir T. 
Grey in 437d yang Npr-s Rep. 584 Per cum Luce and 
uwrtoke me and bade gode morow And said I was wil awr- 
taken, 1683 Stusses Anat. Adus. 1. (1882) 1 God blesse 
you my friend, and well ouertaken. r596Suaks. JVerch. J’. 
1V. di. § Faire sir, you are well ore-tane. 1653 Watton A ugler 
i, You are wel overtaken Sir; agood morning to you; I have 
stretch’d my legs up Totnam Hil to overtake you. 1738 
Wes tev IiVks. (1872 }. 89 We were overtook by an elderly 
gentleman. @1771 Gray Dante 39 His helpless offspring 
soon O’erta’en beheld. 1883 ANNIE S. Swax Doris Cheyne 
viii. 134 She would walk along the Keswick Road. until 
the coach should overtake her. 

absol, 43. Cursor JM. 3025 (Cott.) Laban it mist, ouer- 
tok and soght. 1601 Sik W. Cornwatuis /'ss. u. Ii, (1631) 
327 They have the start that are borne great, but hee that 
overtakes hath the honour. 

b. fig. To come up with in any course of action; 
csp. to get through or accomplish (a task) when 
pressed for time or hindered by other business, 
etc. ; to work off within the time. In qnots. ¢ 1339, 
1375 with 2x 

¢ 1330 R. Brusng Chron, (2810) 133 [Pei] Ouertok it to 
3eme, & saued pat cite. 1375 Barsour Sruce vu. 190 Gif 
he mycht nocht weill our-ta fo met thame at the first. 1402 
Hoccieve Let, of Cupid 146 Reson yt [the tongue] seweth 
so slowly and softe, that it him neuer ouer-take ay. 1575-85 
Asp. Sanpys Serv. (1841) 292, 1 must here make an end, for 
the time hathovertaken me. 1602 Frisecke Pandectes ed. 
2 To ouer-take cuerie thing which they vndertake. 1752 
J. Lovtwian Form: of Process (ed. 2) 237 Straitened in point 
of Time, so that they could not overtake the whole Trials. 
1836 Maxwect Let in Lif ix. (1882) 255, } have two or three 
stiff bits of work to get through this term here, and I hope 
to overtake them. 1893 STEVENSON Catriona ii. 16 It's 
a job you could doubtless overtake with the other. 

te. To takein hand, proceed todeal with, ‘tackle’. 

r581 J. Bert /faddon'’s Answ. Osor. 247 This Objection 
Inust be overtaken after this maner. 1585 Asp. Sanpvs 
Serm, iep. to Rdr., To meet with and overtake all practices 
and inconveniences. 

+2. To get at, reach, get hold of; to reach with 
a blow. Obs. 

¢ gape Hlavelok 1816 The fifte that he ouertok, Gaf he a ful 
sor dint ok. 1375 Barksour Bruce wu. 381 He all till-hewyt 
that he Beaute 1456 Sin G. Have Law Avms(S.T.S.) 
205 lo tak ony man of that contree..that he may ourta. 
¢ 1532 Du Wes /utro/, Fr. in Palsgr. 938 To hitte or ouer- 
take, affaindre. 1673 | edderburn’s loc. 28 (Jam.) Percussit 
me pugno, he overtook me with his steecked nieff. 1680 
Life Edw. J] in Hart. Atisc. 1.87 Uhe bruit of this novelty, 
like a Welch hubbub, had quickly overtaken the willing 
ears of the displeased Commons. 

tb. indy. To get as far as, reach. Obs. rare. 

a1225 Juliana 56 Hit as hit turnde ne ouer teoc nowder 
abuuen ne bineoden to per eorde. 

+e. absol. or intr. Of fire: To ‘catch’, take 
hold. Oés. 


| 


@ 1300 Cursor 7. 6759 (Cott.) If fire be kyndeld and ouer- 


tak Yhoru feld, or cora, or mou, or stak. 

+3. To ‘take’, ‘catch’, surprise, or detect in 
a fanit or offence; to convict. Ods. 

@1300 Cursor VW. 8644 (Cott.) Parfai! pou lighes, wik 
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womman, And bar-wit sal pou be ouer-tan. /é/d. 19416 
(Edin.) In worde mo3 tai him neuir ouirtac. 1375 BARBouR 
Bruce xix. 55 Thir thre planly, War with ane assiss thar 
ourtane. c1400 Aule St. Benet (RE. E. T. S ) 1232 If sche 
git be ouer-tayn, .. Sche salbe cursid for bat same bing. 
rg51-2 Ree. Privy Council Scot. 1. 123 Thaim..at..beis 
ourtane and convict. 

4. Of some adverse agency or influence, asa storm, 
night, disease, death, misfortune, punishment (rarely, 
as in quot. ¢ 1630, of something good or favourable): 
To come pon unexpectedly, suddenly, or violently; 
to seize, catch, surprise, involve. 

1375 Cursor M. 4721 (Fairf.) Qualime bas bestes alle ouer- 
tane [other JSS. ouergan]. ¢1420 Pallad. on Hus... 51 
The stomak alsof aier is ouertake. 1500-20 Dunsar Poems 
Ixxiik 14 And the deith ourtak the in trespas. c1s60 A. 
Scott /oems (S. T. S.) ii. 192 Nyclit had thame ourtane. 
1605 Suaks, Aut. §& C/. i. x. 11 Yon ribaudred Nagge of 
Egypt, (Whom Leprosie o’re-take). 1621 Diste 1 Thess. v. 4 
That that day should overtake you as a thiefe. c 1630 
Mitton Troe 13 And Joy shall overtake us asa flood. 1794 
Suttivas Vrew Nat, IT. 53 So unfortunate as to be overtaken 
by a thunder storm. 1878 Hosw. Samiti Carthage 222 The 
magnitude of tbe disaster which had overtaken him. 

+5. To apprehend mentally; to comprehend, 
understand, Oés. 

a 1300 Cursor Jl. §75 (Cott.) Godd. . Wit nankyn creature 
mai be vnderfanged ue ouertan, And he ouertakes bam 
ilkan. /4%/. 10787 Had he ani-wais oue:taine A child be 
born of a maiden. 

+6. To take up ot occupy the whole of (a space) ; 
to extend over, cover. Sc, Ods. 

#375 Barsour Bruce xi. 125 Men that mekill host mycht 
se Our-tak the landis so largely. /é/d@. x11. 439 That folk 
our-tuk ane mekill feld On bieid. 

7. To overcome the will, senses, or feclings of ; 
to win over, captivate, ensnare, ‘take’; to over- 
power with excess of emotion. Olds. or dial. 

£1375 Cursor MM. 24824 (Fairf.) Pa bat he had na giftis 
tille Wib hotis faire he ouer-toke puire wil. 1422 tr. Secreta 
Secret., I'riv. Frit. xxxvi. 192 A fole in flesly thyngis is 
ouer-taken. 1535 CoverpaLe Ga/. vi Yf eny man be ouer- 
taken of a faute. @1586 SipsEy A rcadra 1. (1590) 107 If 
her beauties haue so overtaken you, it becomes a true Loue 
to haue your harte more set vpon her good then your owne. 
16z0 J. Pyrer tr. //ist. Astrea i. x. 335 Your Neece is so 
ouertaken with Celadon, as ] know not if Galathee be more. 
1666 Prevs Diary 6 June, We were all so overtaken with 
this good news, that the Duke ran with it to the King. 1822 
Gait Provost xxxvi, At first I was confounded and over- 
taken, and could not speak. 

+ 8. To overcome the judgement of; to deceive, 
‘take in’; in pa. pple, deceived, mistaken, in error. 

1581 W. Cuarke in Confer. ww. (1584 Aaiv, Here you are 
inanifestly ouertaken: for they are worde for worde in the 
9g. Chapter. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. vu. iv. (1886) 
107 The preestes were so cunning as they also overtooke 
almost all the godlie and learned men. 1623 Bixcuan 
-Venophon 40 The other sought to circumuent him, as being 
easie to be ouertaken. 1702 S. Parker tr. Cicero's De 
Fintbus w. 261 ‘Tis certain, you were strangely overtaken, 
in supposing that [etc. ]. 

9. ‘To overcoine or overpower with drink, intoxi- 
cate, make drunk. (Chiefly in passive. Now aial. 

1587 Harrison Angland uw. vi. (1877) 1. 152 [These] are 
soonest overtaken when they come to such bankets. 1602 
Snaks. /7am, 1. i. 58 There was he gaming, there o’retooke 
in’'s Rouse. 1659 Woop Z/e (O. H.S.) 1.298 They would.. 
tiple and smoake till they were overtaken with the creature. 
1732 STRELE Spect. No. 430 ? 6, 1 do not remeinber I was 
ever overtaken in Drink. 1770 Foote Lame Lover i. 
Wks 1799 11. 91 Yo be sure the knight is overtaken a little ; 
very near drunk. 1869 Kinnepy /venings Duffrey 282 
(dé. D. 1.) Better luck, sir, neat time you let yourself be 
overtaken. 

Nence Overtaking vé/. si. and pf/. a.; also 
Overta‘kable a., that can be overtaken; Over- 
ta’ker, one who or that which overtakes. 

1591 Percivaty Sp. Dict., Ascauce, overtaking, obteining, 
pursuing, reaching. 1599 Mixsnev Sf. Dret., Alcangador 
+.an ouertaker. 1798 CoLenipce A uc. A/ar.1.xi, He struck 
with his o’ertaking wings. 1838 Cnatmers IWks. X11. 213 
One assigned and overtakeable district. 1885 Mrs. Lynx 
Linton Christ. Atri/and 11. viti. 259 He is looked on as 
a fossilized kind of Conservative by his successors and over- 
takers. 1897 W. E. Norris Clarissa Furtosa xxxvii. 328 No 
more..than a spent fox can escape the overtaking hounds. 

Over-talk (-tok*\,v. [Oven- 27, 23,11.) a. 
intr, and ref. To talk too much. b. ¢rans. To 
gain over or overcome with talking, to talk over. 

1635 A. Starrorn Fem, Glory (1860) 94 If in this rude 
speech of mine 1 have over-talked my ale or under-spoken 
thee, impute it to my declining and doting yeares. 1859 
Tennyson Itvren 963 For Merlin, overtalk’d and overworn, 
Had yielded, told he all the charm, and slept. 

So O-ver-ta ‘lk s4.; O-ver-ta‘lkativea.; O'ver- 
talkativeness ; O:ver-talker ; O'ver-talking 
vbl.sb, [OvVER- 28, 29.] 

1649 Mu.ton £rkon. viii. (1851) 393 By his overtalking of 
it, [he] seems to doubt either his own conscience, or the hard- 
hess of other mens belief. 1670 Erooxs /i£s. (1867) V1. 302 
There are many over-talkers; and they are such who spend 
a hundred words when ten willserve theturn. 1685 Baxter 
Paraphr. N. T. 1 Tim. ii. 11 Let them use silence..and 
not be over-talkative. 1876 Miss Yoncr Momanhined xxviii. 
247 Everybody agrees as to the evils of over-talkativeness 
Jérd., Perhaps it 1s only those who had rather hold their 
tongues who are safe from over-talk. 

Over-tame, -tarry, -tart: see OvER-. 

O:verta‘sk, v. [OveER- 27.] ¢vans. To task 
too severely ; to impose too heavy a task upon. 
Hence O:verta'sked ///. a. 


OVERTHINKE. 


1628 Be. HAtt Sera. at Westminster 5 Apr., Wks. (1634! 
ui, 309 Many a good Husband over-taskes himselfe, aud 
undertakes imore, then his eye can over-looke. @1711 Ken 
Direct. for Prayer Wks. (1838) 341 If you should overtask 
them, religion should seem to them rather a burden than a 
blessing. 1875 Stusss Const. /iist. H1. xviii. 129 Work 
which had overtasked the greatest kings. 1895 A. I. SHAND 
Life Gen. Sir E. B. Hailey J, iv. 93 The sutterings of the 
starved and overtasked horses. 

O:verta’x,v. [Over- 27.] ¢rans. To tax too 
greatly or heavily ; to exact or demand too much 
of; esp. to overburden or oppress with taxes; to 
impose taxes upon beyond what is equitable. 

1650 [see OverTAxED below]. 1774 Gotpsm. Vat. //1st. 
VIII. 87 Their abilities may be over-taxed. 1835 TALFourD 
Jou w. ii, Hast thou beheld hiin overtax his strength? 1835 
Lytton Aienzt w. ii, | know that poor men won't be over- 
taxed. 1842 TENNysoN Godiva g We..huve loved the people 
well, And loathed to see them overtaxed. 

Hence O:verta’xed f7/. a., O:verta’xing vd/. sh. ; 
so also O'vertaxa‘tion. 

1650 B. Discollininfum 48 They..grow too heavy for my 
over-tax'd leggs. a1859 Macautay //ist. Eng. xxiv. V.181 
The most ravenous of all the plunderers of the poor over- 
taxed nation. 188: Aducatron Feb. 26/2 Anything.. which 
avoids the overtaxation of the memory with useless matter. 
1897 Daily News 20 Jan. 8/7 A question to Ministers con- 
cerning the overtaxation of Scotland. 

+O-verte, -tee. Obs. rare. [f. OVERG. + -/é,-TY, 
after words from Fr. such as foverty.] The con- 
dition of being over or above another; superiority. 

1449 Pecock Refr. in. iv. 299 Preestis ouzten not haue 
ouerte among hem silf. .neither eny preest ouzte haue ouerte 
upon eny lay persoon, /éfd. 426 Sithen it is now bifore 
proued that preesthode and bischophode..ben ouertees to 
hem for which thei ben had and usid. 

Over-teach, etc.: see OVER- 27, 

O-ver-te‘dious, cz. [Over-28.] Too tedious. 

rsor SHaks. 1 /fen. FJ, 1. iil. 43 Speake on, but be not 
ouer-tedious. 1668 in //. More's Div. Dial, Pref. (1713) 15, 
I have too long detained thee by an over-tedious Preface. 

O:vertee'm,zv. [OvEr- 26, 21.] a. 2/7. To 
teem or breed excessively, be excessively pro- 
ductive; also fig. b. ¢rans. To wear ont or 
exhaust by excessive bieeding or production. 


Hence O:vertee‘med, O-vertee-ming ///. adjs. 

1602 Suaks. //am, u. li. 531 Fora Robe About her lanke 
and all ore-teamed l.oines, A blanket. 1818 Keats Lady. 
1. 575 Such a dream, [hat never tongue, althoughit overteem 
With mellow utterance, like a cavern spring, Could figure out. 
1818 Suetrey Let, 7. L. /’. 22 Dec., Ess. etc. 1852 TH. 142 
The overteeming vegetation. 1828 Macaiiay Afise. Writ, 
(2860) I. 255 His mind isa soil which is never overteemed. 
1877 Baninc-Goutp Afyst. Suffering 32 1f productiveness 
were conceivable without death to check the increase, the 
world would overteem. 

Overte ll, 7. [Over- 26, 16.] 

1, “rans. To tell (count, or narrate) in excess of 
the fact; to exaggerate in reekoning or narration. 

tsrz in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 3 Yhomas 
Foster dyd overtell hymiselfe in the g3yld hall xxti voyces. 
1755 Amory ‘Meu. (1766) 11. 98 There may be some things 
overtold, ..that would bear mitigation. 

+2. To count over. Obs. 

¢1610 Rowranps Terrible Katte/] 11 We came vnto a 
Marchant in this towne That mighty bags of money ouer-tels. 

Over-tempt, -tension, cte.: see OVER-. 

O-ver-tender, a. [Ovrn-28.] Too tender ; 
excessively or unduly tender. So O-ver-tenderly 
adv,; O’'ver-te-nderness. 

41631 Donse Serw.ix.g§5 By ahusing an over-tendernesse 
which may be in thy conscience then. 1685 BaxiEr 
Paraphr. N. T. Matt. xxvii 67-68 Why should we look 
for better, and be over-tender of our Mlesh or Reputation? 
1795 ANNE SEWARD Anecdotes (1796) 1V. 8 A child, who 
by the carelessness or overtenderness of his parent was 
brought up to no trade or profession. 1836 Krsre Serm. 
(1848) 177 Do not shrink thus overtenderly from the thought 
of losing me. 1889 Sxrtne Alen. Thring 137 A moral 
sensitiveness which made him over-tender. ; 

+ O'ver-tenth. 0és. [Over-19.] An increased 
or additional tenth or tithe. 

¢1sso Crowtry /nform. Wks. (1872) 171 The Cleargie of 
the Citie of London haue.. optayned by Parliament 
authoritie to ouertenthes cuen after the exemple of the 
landlordes and leasemongers. 

+ Over-te'rve, v. Sc. Ols. Also -tarve, 
-tirwe, -tyrve, -tyrfe, -tyrwe. [f. OvER- 6 + 
TERVE v., to turn round, roll.] ¢razs. To overturn, 


overthrow, upsct. 

(Often misread overterne, and mistaken for overty71.) 

¢1330 R. Brusxe Chron. Wace (Rolls) 4627 Pe mastes 
faste to-gidere burte, & somme ouer terued [fy.. -terned], 
& lay on syde. ¢1375 Se. Leg, Saints xvii. (Jlartha) 33 
As fysche wald he eel in be flud & our tyrwit batis pat 
rowyt bare. 1375 Barvour 7Jroy-6% 1. 908 The Cite.. 
brent Ande oure-tyrvede of fundement. ¢ 1425 Cursor AM. 
18266 (laud) With tbe kyng of blisse hast pou werrid 
And so thy-self ovyr-tarvid. c1qg0 Lypc. Nightingale 
(E. E. T.S.) 208 Elles all oder.. In that gret flood were 
dreynt and ouer-terved. ¢1470 Harpine Chron. xx. i, 
They durst no thing ouer terue Againe his lawe nor peace, 
but theim conserue. a1soo Katis Raving 1. 1608 Our 
tyrfand kindly cours ilk day. 

Over-thick, -thicken, etc. : sec OVER-. 

Overthi-nk, v. Oés. in 1; now vave in II. 

+I. = OF. offyncan. ; 

+1. zztr. To seem not good; to displease, vex, 
canse regret or repentance ; = OFTHINK; cf. also 
Fortuink. Chiefly zmfers. with dative of person. 


OVERTHINKING. 


c1z00 ORMIN 8920 Ta pe33 misstenn pe3z;re child, & itt 
hem offerrpuhhte. /é7d. 19596 lohan Bapptisste wisste itt 
wel & itt hinim oferrpuhhte. c1330 RK. Brunne C4rou. 
]1Vace(Rolls)2350 Hure ouer-boughte my kel more Pe wrapthe 
of hure fader pe kyng. a1350 Cursor AJ. 2732 (Gott.) If 
schoe did it, hir ouerthoght [offer ATSS. for thoght]. 
1387-8 T. Usk Zest. Love 1. ii. \Skeat) |. 69, I se well (and 
that me ouerthinketh) that wit in thee faileth, 

+b. trans. To regret, repent. Ods. 

€ 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 1721 Nou it is to late to ouer- 
think, As I haue brew, so most I drink. c¢1640 CarpGcrave 
Life St. Kath. v. 951 Thei shul it ouerethynke [f it be proued 
thei joue hir mete or drynke. c1440 Gesta Rom. xviii. 332 
(Camb. MS.) One of hem seyde, ‘herith my counceill, & 
ye shull not ouerpink it’ (Addit, ATS. forthynke]. 

II. From senses of OVER-, 1 ‘c), 26, 27, 23. 

2. To think over, to consider. Oés. or arch. 

01477 Caxton Yason 13b, Whan I haue ouerthought these 
saide thinges I answere yow, ¢ 1489 — Sonnes of Aymon 
xix. 418 Yf ye overthynke wel al, ye shall fynde that [ctc.], 

+3. To think too highly of, over-estimate. Ods. 

a1618 Sytvester Fob Triumphant wv. 147 What man, 
like Job, himselfe so over-thinks? 1645 RutTnHErForD Tiyal 
& Tri. Faith xxvi. (1845) 398 You may over-think and over- 
praise Paradise. ae 

4. vefl. To exhaust oneself with toomuch thinking. 

a1652 Brome City Wit ui. iv, Have you not overmus'd 
or overthought your selfe? 

So O'ver-thinking 7v4/. sb., too much thinking. 

1711 SHAFTESB. CZarac, (1737) ILI. 3-0 It was never their 
over-thinking which oppress'd them. 

+ Overthou ght, f//.2. Obs. rare. [pa. pple. 
of OVERTHINK v.] Grieved, vexed. 

c1zg0 Gen. §& Ex. 2219 Oc alle he weren ouer do3t, And 
hauen it so to iacob bro3t. 

Overthought duvaipet), 56. [OveER- 29b.) 
I-xcessive thought, too much thinking. So O-ver- 
thou'ghted a., filled with excess of thought, over- 
weighed with thinking. 

1839 Baitey Festus ii. (1852) 17 This strange phantom 
comes from overthought. 1877 Ruskin Let. to Faunthorpe 
i. (1895) 5, I.. being in every way overworked and over- 
thoughted. 1892 KE. P. Barrow Kegni Evangel. ii, 73 
Because overthought for the morrow 1s deprecated, is fore- 
thought, therefore, discouraged ? 

Over-thoughtful, ¢z [Over- 28.] Teco 
thoughtful, too full of thought, too anxious. 

¢1449 Pecock Hefr. 111. xv. 377 Ouer thou3tful and ouer 
carkful and ouermyche louyng toward them. 1678 Norris 
Coll, Alise. (1690) 93 1741 RicHarpson Pamela 11. 156 
Only the foolish Weakness of an over-thoughtful Mind. 

+Overthra‘ll, v. Sc. Obs. [Over 21.] 
trans. To enthrall, take captive. 

1536 BELLENDEN Crox. Scot. (1821) I. Proheme Cosmogr. 
10 Thoucht thay may no wais me ouirthrall. 

+Overthreshold. 0Oés. [Over-1d.] A 
door-lintel. 

1382 Wycuir £-rod. xii. 22 Sprengitb of it the ouerthreswold 
[1388 lyntel], and either post. 

Over-thriity, -thronged: see OVER-. 

Overthrow (du'vaiprou), sd, 

I. [from OvERTHROW 7.] 

1. An act of overthrowing; the fact of being 
overthrown ; defeat, discomfiture ; deposition from 
power; subversion, destruction, ruin. 

1513 More in Grafton Céron. (1568) II. 758 Sundry 
victoryes had he, and sometyme ouerthrowes. c1560 A. 
Scott Poems (S.T.S.) xxi. 31 This is not pe first ourthraw 
That thow hes done to me. 1593 Suaks. Rich. Z/, v. vi. 16 
Two of the dangerous consorted Traitors, That sought at 
Oxford, thy dire overthrow. 1669 Ga.e Crt. Gentiles 1. 
in. xi. 115 Their often recoveries from so many Overthrows 
and Captivities. 1774 Chesterfield's Lett. 1. xx. 87 Camil- 
lus .. came upon the Gauls in the rear ..and gave them 
a total overthrow. 1853 J. H. Newman /Zést. S&. (1876) I. 
[1I.] 1. 11. 9: Mere material power was not adequate to the 
overthrow of the Saracenic sovereignty. 

+b. Phr. Zo give the overthrow, to defeat, over- 
throw; fo have the overthrow, to be defeated. 

1§53 EDEN 7reat. Newe Jnd. (Arb.) 16 In this figbt the 
Elephant had the ouerthrowe. 1564 Hawarp £utropius 
vu. 6x When these three capytaines were gone forthe 
againste Antonius they gave him thouverthrow. 1591 SHaKs. 
1 Hen. VJ, 1. ii. 106 We are like to hane the ouerthrow 
againe. 1601 — Fu. C. v. ii. 5 And sodaine push giues 
them the ouerthrow. 

te. That which overthrows or brings down, 

1581 Mutcaster Positions vi. (1887) 44 These foure ouer- 
throwes of our bodies and health, olde age, waste, aire, and 
violence. 1607-12 Bacon Ess., Empire (Arb.) 298 Vespasian 
asked him what was Neroes ouerthrowe. 

2. Geol. An overturning or inversion of strata. 

1891 Dx. Arcyi.t in 19/2 Cent. Jan, 19 The overthrows 
and the overthrusts, the sinkings and the underthrusts, 
which have inverted tlre order of original formation. 

3. Anything thrown overboard. sz01ce-use. 

1885-94 R. Bripces Eros & Psyche Nov. xxiv, Like twin 
sharks that in a fair ship's wake Swim constant..and hasty 
ravin make Of overthrow or offal. 

II. [f. Over- 13.) 

4, In Cricket: A return of the ball by a fielder 
in which it is not caught or stopped near the 
wicket, giving the batsman opportunity of making 
further runs. In Aasebal/: A throwing of the ball 
over or beyond the player to whom it is thrown. 

1749 in Waghorn Cricket-Scores (1899) 43 Five of Adding- 
ton Club challenge any five in England for 50 guineas, 
to play bye-halls and overthrows. 1849 Laws of Cricket in 
‘Bat’ Crick. Jan. (1850) 60 Neither byes nor overthrows 
shall be allowed. 1891 W. G. Grace Crickct 258 He must 
hack up the wicket-keeper to save overthrows. 
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Overthrow (é:vaipréu), v. [f. OvER- 6 + 
Turow v., q.v. for Forms, Takes the place of OVER- 
CAST, as that did of OvErwarp, OE, oferweorpan.] 

1. trans. To throw (a person or thing) over upon 
its side or upper surface; to upset, overturn; to 
knock (a structure) down and so demolish it. 

€1330 Owayn Miles 23 So bitter and so cold it blewe That 
alle the soules it ouer threwe ‘Vhat lay in purgatory. 1362 
Lanat. 7. 22. A, 1x. 31 Pe wynt wolde with pe water pe 
Bot ouer-prowe. ¢1400 Sowdone Bab. 388 Every man 
Shulde withe Pikeys or with bille The Wallis over throwe. 
1484 Caxton Fadles of /Esop v. xii, Vhe wulf ouerthrewe 
the dogge vpsodoune to the ground. a@1533 Lo. BerRNers 
f1uon \xxxi. 242 He ouerthrewe ,cuppes and dysshes upon 
the table. 1535 CoverDALE Yonah iii, 4 Vhere are yet 
xl. dayes, and then shal Niniue be ouerthrowen. 1627 
Cart. Smitu Seaman's Gram. xi. 54 To ouerset or ouer- 
throw a ship, is by bearing too much saile you bring her 
Keele vpwards, or on shore ouerthrow her by grounding 
her, so that she falls vpon one side. @1704 T. Brown Ox 
Dk. Ormond’s Recov. Wks. 1730 1. 49 Your sacred seats by 
cruel rage o’erthrown. 1875 Jowntr Péate (ed. 2) 1. 159 
One who is already prostrate cannot be overthrown. 

+ b. To turn (a wheel) upside down. Ods. 

1390 Gower Conf. I. 8 After the tornynge of the whiel, 
Which blinde fortune overthroweth, 

2. fig. To cast down from a position of pros- 
perity or power; to defeat, overcome, vanquish ; 
to rnin, destroy, or reduce to impotence. 

¢1374 CuHaucer Soeth. 1. metr. i. 22 (Camb. MS.) A whiht 
is seyn weleful And ouerthrowe [by Fortune] in an honre. 
c 1449 Pecock Nepfr. 208 Alle the repugners ben openli 
ouerthrowe. 1470-85 Matory Arthur i. xvii, Yonder xj 
kynges at this tyme wyll not be ouerthrowen. @1548 Haut 
Chron., Edw. 1V 204b, Hys partye was ouerthrowen and 
vanquyshed. 160z WarNER Add, Eng. 1x. lil. 233 For peace 
we warre, a peruerse warre that doth our selues ore-throe. 
1712-14 Pore Rape Lock 11. 61 Mighty Pam, that Kings 
and Queens o’erthrew. 1894 Times (weekly ed.) 19 Jan. 
57/1 He.. was overthrown with Thiers seven days afterwards. 

3. To overturn (any established or existing con- 
dition or order of things, a device, theory, plan, 
etc.) ; to subvert, ruin, bring to nought, demolish. 

¢1374 CuHaucer J roylus wv. 357 (385) Who wolde haue 
wend fat yn so lytel a browe Fortune oure Ioye wolde han 
ouer-browe. a@1548 Hat. Chron., Rich. JJ] 49b, Suche 
thinges as were..to be set forward, were nowe dasshed and 
ouerthrowen to the grounde. 1591 SHaks. 1 //en. b/,1. iii. 
65 Here’s Gloster,..That seekes to ouerthrow Religion 
1611 Bipte 2 Zé. ii. 18 Who. . ouerthrow the faith of some. 
1798 Mattnus Pofzd. (1817) Il. 75 This overthrows at once 
the supposition of any thing like uniformity in the propor- 
tion of births 1868 Licutroot P42, (1873) 94 He deter- 
mined to overthrow the worship of the one true God. 

b. To bring down or put an end by force to (an 
institution, a government). 

21578 Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S, T.S.) I. 27 
His authoritie sould be contempnit and the commonweill.. 
ovirthrawin, 1585 T. WasHincTon tr. Vicholay’s Voy. i. 
iii. 74 This Oriental empire..shall one day be cleane ouer- 
throwen. 1727 De For Syst, Afagic 1. ii, The Persians. .over- 
threw their empire. 1847 Mrs. A. Kerr Servia 422 Thus 
was overthrown a government raised up by the force of events. 

4, +a. To cast down or upset in mental or bodily 
state (obs.). b. To overturn or destroy the normal 
sound condition of (the mind), 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Boeth. 1. pr. iv. 13 (Camb. MS.), I se pat 
goode men beth ouerthrowen for drede of my peril. 1562 
‘Turner Baths 1 They [brimstone batbs] undo and ouer- 
throwe the stomack. 1602 SHaks. 7am. i. i. 158 O what 
a Noble minde is heere o're-throwne ! 1621 Burton Anat. 
Mel. u. ii. vi. tii (1651) 306 They. .contract filthy diseases,.. 
overthrow their bodies. 1816 J. Witson City of Plague in. 
i. 321 O misery! His mind is overthrown. 

+5. zutr. To fall over or down, tumble; to 
throw oneself or be thrown down. Oés. 

13.. Sir Beues (A.) 2850 Tweies a ros and tweies a fel, Pe 
predde tim ouer-brew in pe wel; Par inne a laivp rizt. 1387 
Trevisa //igdex (Rolls) IV. 269 Whan Crist entrede into 
Egipt, be mawmettes overprewe and fil doun. ¢1450 
Merlin 53 His palfrey stombled on bis knees, and he ouer- 
threw, and brakke hys neke. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
xl. (Percy Soc.) 44 Warre ones begon, it is hard to know 
Who shall abyde and who shall overthrowe. 1546 J. Hev- 
woop Prov. (1867) 29 The best cart maie ouerthrowe. 

Hence Overthrow'able a., capable of being 
overthrown. 

1653 Bovte Let to Mallet 23 Sept., Wks, 1772 I, Life 53 
Which..1I found, though hardly overthrowable in equity, 
yet to be questionable in strictness of law. 


Overthrow'er. [f. prec. + -ER1.] One who 
overthrows. 

a1548 Hatt Chrov., Edw. (V 205 He was the ouer- 
thrower and confounder of the house of Lancastre. 1650 
S. Crarke Feel. Hist. 1. (1654) 8 This is that Doctor of 
Asia, the Overthrower of our Gods. 1772 (fist. Exr. in 
Ann. Reg. 99/2 The overthrower of Bolingbroke. 1836 
Lytton Athens (1827) Il. 332 Plato rightly considers 
Ephialtes the true overthrower of the Areopagus. 
Overthrow'ing, 7//. 5. [f. as prec. + -Ine 1.] 
The action of the vb. OVERTHROW; a throwing 
down ; overturning, destruction, ruin, 

€1374 Cutaucer Socth. 11. metr. iv. 31 (Camb. MS.) Al 
thowgh the wynde trowblynge the see thondre with ouer- 
throwynges. 1535 Coverpate Eccéus. xiii. 13 Thou walkest 
in parell of thy ouerthrowinge. 1675 tr. Caweden's //ist. 
Eliz, 1. (1688) 127 The overthrowing of the Duke. 1850 
Tennyson /2 Alem, cxiii, With overthrowings, and with 
cries, And undulations to and fro. 

Overthrow'ing, ///.a. [f. as prec. + -1NG 2.) 
That overthrows. +a. Headstrong, headlong, prone 
(ebs.). 1b. Overwhelming, overturning, upsetting. 


OVERTHWART. 


@. €1374 Cutaucer Boeth, 1. metr. vii. 47 (Camb. MS.) 
ho so pat with ouerthrowynge thowght oonly seketh 

glorye of fame. /ééd, 1v. pr. vi. 109 ‘Whe nature of som 
man is so ouerthrowenge to yuel. 

b. ¢1374 Cuaucen Soe!é. 1, metr. ii. 3 (Camb. MS.) The 
thowt of man dreynt in ouerthrowynge depnesse. /did. 111. 
metr. xii. 84 Tho ne was nat the heued of yxion 1-tormented 
by the querthrowinge wheel. rs9z2 G. Harvey New Letter 
Wks. (Grosart) I. 261 ‘ake away that overthrowing or 
weakening property from Truce: and Truce may be a divine 
Scammony. 1839 Baitey Festus i. (1852) 8 The overruling, 
overthrowing power. 


Overthrow'n (shifting stress), ~//. a. (s6.) 
[pa. pple. of OVERTHROW z.| 

1. Thrown over on its side, face, or upper surface; 
upset; overcome; vanquished, demolished. 

1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 35 Some easie medicine, 
to purge an overthrown body. 1667 Mitton /”. 1. vi. 856 
The overthrown he rais’d. 1814 Soutury in Q, Rew. XII. 
189 The ruins of overthrown edifices. 1877 V. H”% Lite. 
Ghss., Farwelted, overthrown; said of shcep. 

+2. Thrown too strongly. Oés. [OvER- 28 c.] 

1642 Fricer Holy & Prof. St. 1. ii. 29 A rubbe to an over- 
thrown bowl proves an help by hindering it. 

+B. sd. A supine (in geammar). Ods. rare. 

1532 Du Wes /ntrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 935 The over- 
throwen or supins which ben called rexerses. 

Overthrust (ou'vaiprast) 56. Geol. [OVER- 1,9.] 
The thrust of the strata or series of rocks on one 
side of a fault over those on the other side, esp. of 
lower over higher strata, as in an OVERFAULT or 
faulted OvERFoLD. Used more particularly in 
reference to the distance through which the mass 
of dislocated strata has been thrust or moved for- 
ward over the thrust-plane. 

1883 [see OvERFALLT]. 1885 C. Cattaway in Daily 
News 8 Jan. 3/5 Vhe extraordinary overthrust of old rocks 
on to newer strata in Sutherlandshire. 1888 Q. ¥rnl. Geol. 
Soc. 385 Confirming Nicol’s conclusions..th:t the line of 
junction of the unaltered Palaeozoic rocks is a line of fault 
and overthrust. 

attrib, 1890 Poyo Dawkins in Nature 31 July 320 The 
coal-measures are folded, broken and traversed by great 
‘overthrust’ faults. 1892 LarwortH Pres. Address Brit. 
Ass. Edin., The overthrust plane or overfault, where the 
septal region of contrary motion in tbe fold becomes reduced 
to, or is represented by, a plane of contrary motion. 1894 
Fral, R. Agric. Soc. June 390 Eastbourne, where on the 
foreshore the Cretaceous strata are repeated by faults and 
overthrusts. 

So Overthru'stv.; hence Overthru‘sting v//.sh. 

1883 Larwortn in Geol. Mag. Aug. 339 In many cases this 
overthrusting effect is due to the relief of downward pres- 
sure caused by the erosion of the brow: of the arcb. 

Overthwart (duwaipwgut), adv. and prep. 
Now Ods. or rare exc. dial, Also 4 ouerthuert, 
4-5 -thwert(e, -pwert(e, -twert, 4-6 Sc. our- 
thwort, 5 ouerepwart, ouerpewert, ouertwart, 
-twarde, overhwarte, orthward, (auerthwert, 
-thward, aurthwart, -thewert, awrthwert, 
awterwart), 5-6 ouerthward(e, -thart(e, Sc. 
ourthort, -thourth, ouerthort, ouirthort, 6 
ortwharte, orewharte, 6-7 (9 dia/.) overwhart(e, 
8-9 dial. overwart, overquart. [ME. f. OvER 
adv, + pwert adv., a. ON. Juert neuter of Jverr = 
OE. Aweork cross, transverse; see THWART adv.) 

A. adv. 

1. Over from side to side, or so as to cross some- 
thing ; across, athwart; crosswise, transversely. 

¢1300 Havelock 2822 And demden him to binden faste 
Vpon anasse.. Andelong, nouht ouerthwert. 1375 Barsour 
Bruce vu. 172 Thre dykis ourthwort he schar Fra bath the 
mossis to the vay. c1400 MaunbeEv. ii. 10 The pece [of 
the Cross) that wente overthwart. c 1489 Caxton Sons o/ 
Aymon ix, 238 They..layed hym vpon a lityll horse over- 
hwarte like as a sacke of corne. 1513 Douctas 2uxeis v. vi. 
84 Butkest hymevin ourthortour Salyus way. 1600 HoLLaxp 
Livy 1. xiii. 10 Vhen the Sabine dames, ..hauing thrust 
themselues violently overthwart betweene them, began to 
part these bloodie armies. 1692 tr. Sad/ust 168 The Yoke 
was two Spears fixed in the Ground, and a third fastened 
overthwart from one to the other, like a Gallows. 1764 
Museum Rusticunt 11. \xxiv. 321 Third ploughing, ribbling 
it overwart. a 1825 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia s.v., ‘To plough 
overwhart is to plough at right angles to the former furrows. 

b. Overthwart and endlong. crosswise and 
lengthwise, in breadth and length, transversely 
and longitudinally ; hence fg. wholly, completely. 

1340 Hampote Pr. Conse. 8582 Pe devels sal, ay, on bam 
gang To and fra, over-thewrt and endlang. 1417 Surtees 
Alisc. (1888) 13 All the alde stuffe of lede that lay thare 
before, endelang and overthwart. c1460 Zowneley Myst. 
xil, 48 He saue you and me, ouertwhart and endlang. 

+2. fig. Adversely ; wrongly, amiss, perveisely ; 
angrily, ‘crossly’. Ods. ; 

13.. Cursor MM. 12084 (Cott.) A maister .. Wit joseph 
wordes spak ourthuert [Faz/ ouer-thwert]. ¢1330 R. 
Brunne Chon. Wace 2318 Pat word tok he yuel til herte, 
He vnderstod hit al overpwerte. 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 
2104 And answerd the king ful ouertwert. 1535 Goodly 
Primer, E-xp. Ps. li. (v.18) With the wicked shalt thou play 
overthwart. 1556 J. Hevwoop Spider § F, xxxili. 19 Run 
thei right: run thei ouertharte, Out wyll I powre them. 

+3. Over against something else, opposite. vave. 

1596 Sprnstr F. Q. iv. x. 51 And her before was seated 
overthwart Soft Silence, and submisse Obedicnce. 

+4. Here and there, all about. Sc. Ods. ; 

1596 Darrvmrce tr. Leslte's Hist. Scot. 1. 211 S. Palladie 
Bischope, and vthires..ouirthort [L. sfavsévr] in his king- 
doine, he promouet thame to steddings and feildes. 

= 


OVERTHWART. 


B. frep. 1. From side to side of; 
cross; across, athwart. 
¢ 1380 Sir Ferumbs. 3721 Ys body was tornd ouer-thwart 
be way. cxggx Cuaucer Astrol. t. § 5 Ouer-thwart this 
for-seide longe lyne, ther crosseth hym a-nother lyne. ¢ 1470 
Henry Wallace w. 234 A loklate bar was drawyn our- 
thourth the dur. 165 Ropinson tr. More's Utop. 11. (1895) 
163 That table standeth ouer wharte the ouer ende of the 
halle. 16r0 Barroucu JWeth. Physick 1. xxxi. (1639) 51 
Cause bim to sit overthwart a stoole in riding fashion. 1663 
Gersier Connsel 43 Lay Bridges overtwhart the Joyses. 
1736 Baitey Househ. Pict. 116 Cut it intocollars overthwart 
hoth the sides. 1892 Morris Vorksh. Fotk-talk s.v., He 
ran owerquart t’ clooas. 
+2. Over against, opposite. Ods. 

1588 Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 353 They..twentie 
leagues ouerthwart the port. a1rs9z Greexe dlphonsus 
1. Wks, (Reldg,) 228/2 Dost thou know the nian That doth 
so closely overthwart us stand? 1630 WapswortH Pily?. 
iii. 15 Desputing..in two pewes one ouerthwart the other. 

3. On the opposite side of ; across, beyond. 

1784 CowPrR ask 1. 169 Far beyond, and overthwart the 
streain.. The sloping land recedes into the clouds. 1854 
Miss Baxer Northampt. Gloss. s.v., He lives o’erwart 
the way. 

Overthwart (.vaipwoit), a. and sh, Obs. 
exc. dial. Forms: see prec.; also 5 authwart, 
awthwert, ouerqwert. [f. prec.] 

A. adj. 1, Placed or lying crosswise, or across 
something else ; transverse, cross-. 

13.. E. E. Altit. P. B. 1384, & biker prowen vmbe pour 
with ouer-pwert palle. ¢1400 MaunpEv. (Roxb.) ii. 6 Pai 
made be ouerthwert pece of palme. c1sgo0 tr. Hol. Verg. 
Eng. Hist. Camden) |. 72 Suetonius... camm througbe an 
overthwarte waye to London as toa place of safetie. 1545 
Raynotp Byrth Mankynde 7 Nominatyd the ouerthwart 
muskles, in latin: »usculi transuerst. 1623 T. Scor Highw. 
Ged 8 I'wo crosse or ouerthwart wayes, 1796 Morse Amer. 
Geog. If. 112 The transomes, or over-thwart stones [at Stone- 
henge], are quite plain. 

+b. Crossing the right line; oblique, slanting; 
wry, skew: cf OVERTHWARTLY 3. Oés. 

1594 Biunpevit Exerc. 1v. Introd. (1636) 435 There is 
another great stooping and overthwart Circle, called the 
Iecliptique line. 

+e. fig. Indirect: cf. OVERTHWARTLY 4. Ods. 
1545 AscHaAM TJo.roph. (Arb.) 88 You wyl haue some ouer- 
twhart reason to drawe forthe more communication withall. 
1656 Eart. Mono. tr. Soccalini, Pol. Touchstone (1674) 283 

{They} take improus and overthwart revenge of even those 
that would not be secure. 

+ 2. Situated or residing across or on the opposite 
side of something intervening; opposite. Oés. 

1555 Even Decades 264 The soonne leaueth those regions, 
and goth by the contrarye or ouerthwarte circle towarde the 
south inwynter. 1692 Drypen Cleorenes v. ii, We whisper, 
for fear our o’erthwart neighbours should hear us cry, 
Liberty. 

3. fig. Inclined to cross or oppose; perverse, 
froward, contrarious; contentious, captions, con- 
tradictious, quarrelsome, testy, ‘cross’; adverse, 
contrary, hostile, unfriendly, unfavourable. 

61325 Poem Times Edw. ff. (Percy Soc.) Ixxviii, When 
God Almy3ty seth The work is overthwart, 1382 Wyctir 
2 Tim, iit. 4 Traitours, proterue, or ouerthwert, bollun with 
proude thou3tis. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 1960 He onswaret hym 
angerly with Awthwert wordis, c1s3o0tr. Erasetus’ Sernt. 
CA. Jesus (1901) 20 A..kynde of chyldren, which is cleane 
ouertwart. 1595 Daniec Civ. Wars 1. xxvi, Of a Spirit 
averse and over-thwart. 1647 CLARENDON //ist, Red. 1. 
(1702) I. 64 That overthwart fed. 1888 § 174 thwartover] 
humour was enough discover'd to rule in the breasts of 
many. 1868 Arkinson Cleveland Gloss., Overquart, Over- 
thwart, .. perverse, contrary, contradictory o* contentious. 

+B. sé. [Absolute tise of adj.] Ods. 

1. A transverse or cross direction. In phrases 
at an over.hwart, to overthwart: in a transverse 
direction, crosswise, across. 

1470-85 Maciory Arthnr vu. viii, At the last at an ouer- 
thwart Beaumayns with his hors strake the grene knyyghtes 
hors vpon the syde. /ézd. xvii, The reed knyghte. at an 
ouerthwart smote hym within thehand. 1562 l'urner /ferdal 
ul, 86b, Phu. .hath litle rootes growyng to ouerthwart. 

b. A transverse passage, a by-way, a crossing; 
a transverse line. 
1s80 Will in Gentl, Mag. Sept. (1861) 258, I leave my 
eldest sonn .. also the newe overthwarte in the cittie of 
Corcke, and all the lands east of it to the Queenes walls. 
@ 1631 Donne Poets, Anat. World 256 Yo finde out. .Such 
diuers downe-right lines, such ouerthwarts, As dispropor- 
tion that pure forine. 

e@. Opposite point. 

1674 N. Fainrax Bulk & Selv. 92 It cannot be meted by a 
streight line drawn from it to its overthwart, 

2. An adverse experience; a ‘cross’, a rebuff. 

_ 41547 Surrey Praise of mean Estate 12 Ahart well stayd, 
in ouerthwartes depe Hopeth amendes. 1587 Gotpinc De 
Mornay xxvi. 406 The ouerthwartes that Abrahain indured 
for Sara his wife in Aegypt. 1609 F, Grevit A lahaen ui. 
il, I feare the cariage: tt hath many parts, And Hazards 
courses may finde ouerthwarts. 

b. Contradiction; a rebuff; a repartee. 
¢155§5 App. Parker Ps, xxxiv. 86 Keepe ye hys tong from 
ouerthwart. 1595 Cortry lits, Fits, & F. 147 For these 
wittie ouerthwarts the Gent. entertain’d the boy into his 
seruice. 

Overthwart (a:vaipw5-ut), v. Now rare or 
Obs. Also 5 -twert, 5-7 -whart, 6 -twhart, 8 
-wart. [f. prec. adv. or adj.] 

1. ¢vans. Yo pass or lie athwart or across; to 
traverse, cross. 


so as to 
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1420 LYDG. De Guil. Pilgr. 12072 At wyketys or wyndowys 
.-Ouerthwertyd with no latys c1430 — Keas. & Sens. 
(E. E. ‘I’. S.) 4786, 1 Gan to crosse dovne and dale And 
ouer twerten hille and vale. 1545 Raynotp Syrth Mankynde 
13 The one embrasynge, comipassyng and ouerthwarting 
thother, 1ssgz /av. Ch. Goods (Surtees, No. 97) 31 Two 
tunacles of whyt bustian..overthuarde withe read vorsted. 
1632 Litucow Trav. x. 504 Each Tide ouerthwarting 
another with repugnant courses. 1832 ‘Tennyson CE none 
137 Herclear and baréd limbs O’erthwarted with the brazen- 
beaded spear Upon her pearly shoulder leaning cold. 

b. To lie across, or place something across, so 
as to stop the way; to obstruct. 

1654 tr. Wartini’s Coug. China 135 Vhese places might 
have been easily defended tf they had but..overthawrted 
the ways by any incuinbrances. 1719 D'Urrey /7lis (2872) 
VI. 89 If the Seas should overthwart him, He would swim 
to the shore. 

+e. To plough across. Oés, 

1764 Museum Rusticum 111. Ixxiv. 320 Ploughing up tbe 
tare land,.. Overwarting another clean earth. 

2. fig. To act in opposition to; to cross, oppose ; 
to hinder, thwart. Also adso/. 

a1gz9 Sketton Ware [/auke 230 He sayde, for a crokid 
intent Lhe wordes were paruerted: And this he ouerthwarted. 
1611 Speeo Hist. Gt, Brit, vu. xviii. § 11. 2902 They..en- 
deuored to ouerthwart and gainsay whatsoeuer he proposed. 
a1640 W. Fexner Sacrifice Faithfull ii. (1648) 62 Sinne 
may be said to be civilized, when it is overwharted by 
a higher principle. 

+b. Yo render ‘overthwart’; to pervert. rare. 

1430-40 Lypc. Bochas un. xxvii. (1554) 62b, A wuluishe 
thyrst to shede mannes blood, Whych ouerwharted .. His 
royal corage, into tyrannye. 

Hence Overthwa'rting vd/. sd. and ppl. a, 

1652 Hucoet, Ouerthwartynge, peruicatia, pravitas. [bid., 
Ouerthwartynge knaue, perperus. 1616 Rich Cabinet Zvj, 
All quarrelling, wrangling, and ouerthwarting must be 
auoided, 1632 Lirucow 7rav, 1x. 421 Their..heads are.. 
couered with ouerthwarting strokes of crooked shables. 


tOverthwarter. 0¢s. [f. prec. + -ER},] 
One who ‘ overthwarts’; an adversary, opponent. 

a1450 Ant. de la Tour (1868) 53 Usureres, bariters, over- 
thwarteres and lyers. 1596 NasHe Saffron Walden 96 M. 
Wathe his ouer-wharter (betwixt whom and him there was 
such deadly emulation), 


+ Overthwa'rtly, a/v. Obs. [f. OVERTHWART 
@. + -LY¥*.] In an ‘overthwart’ manner, 

1. In a direction across ; transversely. 

c14g0 Promp. Parv, 374/1 Ovyrthwer(t.ly (3/S. A. ouer- 
ool transverse. 1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. 

Atrurg. 16 b/1 Both the endes of the threde wherwith the 
Tugulare Vayne is ouerthwartely tyede. 1652 Wiarton tr. 
Rothnian’s Chiromancy Wks. (1683) 553 Many Lines in the 
uppermost Joynt, and they proceeding overthwartly. 

2. At diagonally opposite points. 

1621 AinswortH Avxnot. Pentat. Lev. i. 5 Upon the two 
corners of the Altar overthwartly, on the northeast horne, 
aud on the southwest horne, 

3. Obliquely ; askew, awry. 

1470-85 Matory Arthnr ix. i, His ouer garment sat ouer- 
thwartly, rsgz Harincron Ord. Fur. xxu. Ixvi, The stroke 
fell overthwartly so, Ihat quite beside Rogeros shield it 
slipt. 1597 Brearp /heatre God's Fudgent, (1612) 67 Euen 
when the quenchlesse torch, the worlds great eye, Aduanc’t 
his rayes orethwartly from the skie. 

4. fig. In oblique terms; indirectly. 

1571 Gotninc Calvin on Ps. ii, 1o When he hiddeth them 
to be lerued, he overthwartly taunteth their fond trust in 
their owne wisdome. 1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 993 
‘The boy of Lacedzmon set out to accuse Plutarch over- 
thwartly with a lie. 

Adversely, perversely, frowardly; contrari- 
wise; ‘crossly’. 

1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love m., vii. ). 155 (Skeat) Pray her.. 
that for no mishappe, thy grace overthwartly tourne, a1450 
Kut. de la Tour xix, 28 She shulde not ansuere hym ouer- 
thwartly atte euery worde. a@ 1568 AscHam Scholeuz (Arb.) 
35 Wrought as it should, not ouerwhartlie, and against 
the wood, by the scholemaster. 1603 Knoutes fist, /urks 
(1621) 1063 Seest thou not how overthwartly..they..have 
dealt with thee and thy father ? 

+Overthwartness. Ods. [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] he qtiality or character of being ‘ over- 
thwart’; perversity, frowardness; contrariness. 

c1400 Afol. Loll. 107 Wat ouerpwartnes is bis to wil not 
obey to pe lesson? 1533 St. Papers Hen. VIII, 170 A 
perpetuall discourage to others, that doo use overthwartnes 
and contrariositie. ¢ 1643 Lo. Herperr 12 (1886) 81 My 
younger sister, indeed, night have been married to a far 
greater fortune, had not the overthwartness of some neigh- 
bours interrupted it. 

+ Overthwa-rtwise, adv, Obs, [f. as prec. 
+-WISE.] In an ‘overthwart’ direction; crosswise, 
athwart. So + Overthwa'rtways adv. Ods. 

1594 Pat Fewell-ho, ut. 24 Fasten this bar ouerthwart- 
wise in the middle point of the ouen mouth. 1656 RipGLey 
Pract, Physic 44 VW the Artery be cut long, or over-thwart- 
wales, 

Over-tight, -till: see OvEr-. 

t+ Overtilt, v. Oss. [Over- 6.] 
tilt over, upset, overthrow. 

1377 Lanai. /, P/. B. xx. 134 He..ouertilte (C. ouertulte] 
al his treuthe with ‘take bis vp amendement’. c1430 Pol. 
Rel, & L. Poems 197 As a traitour pou schalt be ouer tilt. 

Over-timbered, -timorous: see OvVER-. 

Overtime (o-vaitoim), s6., adv. [OVER- I9.] 

A. sd. Vime during which one works over and 
above the regular honrs; extra time. Also a/¢rzb, 

(1536 Haeptou Court Accts.,Carpenters work yng their owre 


tymes and drynkyng tymes uppon thffonte in thchappell.} 
1858 Siumonps Dict, Trade, Over-tine, Over-work, extra 


trans. To 


OVERTONE. 


labour done beyond the regular fixed bours of business. 

1861 Jimes 23 July, The grievance seems reduced to the 

single point of overtime, as it is allowed on both sides, that.. 

to hours is to be the standard. attrib. 1861 Sat, Rev. 

20 July 60 The loss of the overtiine bonus. 1870 RoGers 

Hist. Gleanings Ser. u. 132 Piecework or overtime labour. 
B. adv. During extra time; over hours. 

1873 Hamerton /zfell. Life 1. ii. (1876) 6 She worked 
over-time. 1894 Brit. Fral. Photogr. XI. 5 Sixty hands.. 
working overttme. 

O:ver-ti'me, v. Photogr. [OVER- 27.] ¢rans. 
To time too long; to give too long a time to an 
exposure or other process. 

1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. \1.211 Should a negative 
be overtimed and developed flat. 1896 Kodak News Sept. 
36/1 As much difference..as there is between an overtimed 
and an undertimed negative. 

,+O-vertimely, adv. and a. Obs. 

A. adv. Too early, before the proper time, pre- 
maturely ; untimely, unseasonably. [OVER- 30.] 

1303 RK. Brunne Handl, Syune 6613 3yf pou any day 
shuldest fast, And pou ouertymely py mete aske. c¢1374 
Cuaucer Soeth, 1. metr. 1. 1 (Camb. MS.) Heeres hoore arn 
schad ouertymeliche vpon myn heued. ¢1440 Facob’s Hell 
142 Pe ferst fote brede of wose in glotonye is, to ete or 
drynke ouertymely, ouersone or ouyrlate. 1532 HerveT 
Nenophon's Househ, (1768) 77 Suffreth his workemen to 
l(e)ue their worke and go these Way ouer tymely. 1655 
Mouret & Bennet Health's [tupr.(1746) 343 Nourishment, 
which else being too liquid would turn to Crudities by 
passing overtimely into the Guts. 

B. aaj. Too early, premature, untimely. [OvER- 
28.] 

1548 Upaut, etc. Erasu. Par. Mark 40b, Lamentably 
bewaylyng her ouertymely deathe. 1577-87 HotinsHep 
Chron, 1. 25/1 The vaine youthfull fantasie and ouertimelie 
death of thy fathers and thy brethren, 

Overtip, -tippled: see OvEk-. 

Overtire (du:voitsie1), v. [OveR- 21, 27.] 
trans. To tire out, exhaust with fatigue; to tire 
excessively. Hence O:vertived ///.a., ‘tired out,’ 
excessively tired; O:vertitring v/. sé. and ffl. a. 

1557-8 PHAER Aineid vi. Sj, Though he with dart the 
wyndyfooted hinde did ouertyer. 1599 Hakivyr Voy, J. 
613 Marching with al possible speecdle on foote, notwith- 
standing..the ouertirtng tedious deepe sands. 1634 W. 
Tirwuyt tr. Hadzac's Lett, 117 Such rest, as wearinesse and 
weakness affordeth to over-tired bodies. 1641 Be. Haut. 
Seri, Ps. Ix. 2. Wks. 1837 V. 442 Which..must be, for fear 
of your over-tiring, the last of our discourse. 1671 Mu.Ton 
Sautson 1632. 1870 Koutledge’s Ev. Boy's Aut, June 330 
You'll overtire yourself. 1897 Mary Kincstey H’. Africa 
689 When you have got very chilled or over-tired, take an 
extra five grains with a little wine or spirit at any time. 

+ O:ver-title, v. Obs. [OveER- 26.] “vans. 
To give too high a title to; to style or denominate 
by too high a name. 

1620 Be. Hatt Hou. Mar. Clergy wm. § 3 The Bishop of 
Rome is stiled Supreme Head and Gouernour of the Whole 
Church.. When he that so humbly ouer-titles the person 
resisis the Doctrine, 1639 Futter //oly War v. xii. (1840) 
264 Diverting the pilgrims, and over-titling his own quarrels 
to he God’s cause. 

Overtly ‘avaitli), adv. 
In an overt manner. 

1. Openly, manifestly, without concealment or 
secrecy ; in quot. 1614, Outwardly, publicly. 

¢ 1325 Metr. /om, 137 Us au to thinc na ferlye 1 boh Godd 
it warnes ouertlye. 1579 J. Stuspes Gaping Gulf Dv, ‘he 
king could not, for bewraying that counsail, declare his wyll 
ouertly. 1614 Raceicu Hist. World Pref. Cjb, For what- 
soeuer hee ouertly pretended, Hee held in secret a con- 
trary councell with the Secretarie. 1703 Younc Sevez. II, 
389 Good men are never overtly despised, but that they 
are first calumniated. 1859 /?zzes 2 Sept. rst Leader § 1 
A position with which no European Power could overtly 
quarrel, 

+ Z. So as to be or lie open. Cds. 

1601 Hottann Péiny 1. 525 The plot wherin you mean to 
haue Chestnuts grow must be ouvertly broken vp aloft, from 
between Nouember and Februarie. 

O-vertness. [f. as prec.+-NESs.] Openness, 
want of reserve or concealment. 

1887 1. Harny l¥oedlanders III. xiii. 258 My success with 
you..has not been great enough to justify such overtness. 

O-ver-toi'l, 5. [OveER- 29.} Excessive toil. 

1872 ‘TaAtmace Serzt. 198 These died of overtoil in the 
Lowell carpet factories. 

Overtoil (dvaitoi'l), v. [OvER- 21.]  fraus. 
To wear out or exhaust by excessive toil; to over- 
work, fatigue. Hence Overtoi‘led ff/. a., Over- 
toiling vd/. sd. 

1577 NortHsrooke Dicitg (1843) 52 Wearied nature’s ouer- 
toyled bodies. 1607 Markuam Cavad. 111. (1617) 59 Seeke to 
ouertoile him, and make him glad to giue ouer striuing to 
get the leading. 1612 Brinstey Laid. Lit. v. (1627) 51 To 
prevent the overtoyling and terrifying of Schollers with 11, 
1727 Braptey Fam, Dict. s.v. Girdle Wheel, Ladies that 
love not to overtoil theinselves, 1847-8 H. Mitter First 
Impr. xviii. 325 An overtoiled young man tn delicate health. 
1859 TENNYSON Euéd 1225 Overtoil’d By that cay’s travel. 

+ Over-toise, v. sonce-wit. [f. OvER- 10 + 
Tose sé.] ¢vans. To measure out in toises. 

1840 Browninc Sordello 11. 828 Implements it sedulous 
employs To undertake, lay down, mete out, o’ertoise Sordello, 

Overtone (a vaitdun), sb. Acoustics and Mus. 
[ad. Ger. oberton, used by Helmholtz as a contrac- 
tion for oberpfartialton, upper partial tone: cf, 
Over- re.] An upper partial tone; a harmonic: 


see Harmonic B. 2. 


{f. Overt a. + -LY 2.} 


OVERTONE., 


1867 Tysxpati. Sound iii. 117 he Germans embrace all ! 
such sounds under the geueral term Odertone. 1 think it 
will be an advantage if we, in England, adopt the term 
overtones as the equivalent. 1879 G. Prescort SA. Telephone 
7 Helmholtz succeeded in demonstrating that the different 
qualities of sounds depend altogether upon the number and 
intensity of the overtones which accompany the primary 
tones of those sounds, 1880 in Grove Dect. AJus. 11. 618/2 
The word Overtones is rejected by the English translator 
of Helnholtz’s work as not agreeing with English idiom, 

Overtone (é::vaitén), v. [OvER- 22, 27.] 

l. drans. To drown (a tone) with a stronger one. 

1862 Masson in A/acut. Mag. 323 A prayer, the general 
solemnity of which so overtones the discords from common 
belief which the expert ear may nevertheless detect in it. 

2. Photogr. To ‘tone’ too much, give too deep 
a tone to. 

1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. 11. 333 Overtoning 1s a 
cominon fault which gives a gray photograph, and causes it 
to lose its briiliancy. 

+ O-ver-tongue. Oés. [A literal repr. of Gr. 
émyAwrris.] The epiglottis. 

1615 H. Crooke Body of A/au 766 Galen is of opinion that 
the motion of the Epyglottis or ouer-tongue is in a man not 
voluntary but naturall, 

Over-tongued: see OvER- 28 d. 

O:verto'p, adv. rare. [f. OvER prep. + Tor sd.: 
cf. OvER- 31.] Over the top, overhead. 

1776 W. Nimmo Stirdiugsh, (1880) 1. xxi. 392 ‘lrees, magni- 
ficent in foliage and limb, ineet overtop. 

Overtop @ivaity'p), v. [OverR- 1, 3.] 

1. trans. To rise over or above the top of; to 
surpass in height, surmount, tower above, top. 

1593-4 J. Davies in Sylvester's Wks, (1880) 11. 67 Lo here 
a Monument admir'd of all..O'r-topping Envie's clouds. 
16zz R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 128 The crabbed 
mountaines which overtopped it. 1784 Cowrrr 7ash 1. 558, 
I see a column of slow-rising smoke O’ertop the lofty wood. 
1855 Macautay Hist. Eng. xviii. 1V. 173 He .. Showed his 
brazen forehead, overtopped by a wig worth fifty guineas, in 
the ante-chambers. 1884 Cuitp Eng. & Sc. Pop. Ball. un. 
xxx. 279/1 Charles overtopping Hugo by fifteen inches. 

2. fig. a. To rise above in power or authority ; 
to be superior to; to override. 

1561 IT. Nlorton] Calvin's Inst. 1v. xi. (1634) 602 marg., 
‘The time when the Pope began first to overtop the Einperour. 
1649 Mu.ton Evkon. xxviii, If Kings presume to overtopp 
the Law by which they raigne for the public good 1859 
Grote Greece n. Ixxxiv. XI. 199 That intense antipathy 
against a despot who overtops and overrides the laws. 

To rise above or go beyond in degree or 
quality; to excel, surpass. 

158x Mutcaster Positions xliii, (1887) 272 So the height 
of their argument ouertop not their power. @1680 CHarNock 
Attrib. God (1834) 11. 297 None can overtop him in goodness. 
1747 Carte //ist. Eng. 1. 176 This prince niuch over-topping 
the other Scotch chieftains in power, 1876 Lowe. Among 
ay Bs, Ser.u. 276 In them the man somehow overtops the 
author, 


+3. To render top-heavy. Os. [OveR- 3.] 

1643 [ANGER] Lauc. Vall. Achor2 lf the height of the 
Sail did not overtop the Ship. 

Hence Overto'pped ff/. a.; Overto‘pping v6/.50. 
and ffi. a. 


1610 SHaxs. Zep. 1. il. 81 Who t'aduance, and who To 
trash for ouer-topping. 1611 Sreep Hist. Gt. Brit. vu, xliv. 
§ 14. 360 The Saxons, whose ouer-topped Monarchy, and 
weake walles now wanted props to hold vpthe weight, 1675 
Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 203 Look that ye love the 
Lord Jesus Christ with a superlative love, with an over- 
topping love. 1897 D. H. Mappven Diary Silence 38 The 
overtopping hound is not necessarily a bawler, or even a 


babbler. 

Overtopple (tgp'l), v. [Over- 6, 3.] 

lL. ¢rvans. To cause to topple over; to overthrow 
(something in unstable equilibrium). 

1543 Brecon .V. J”. Gift Wks. (1843) 335 Lhis one text..is 
able to subvert, overiopple, and throw down all the building. 
1864 ‘ANNIE THomas’ Denis Doune Il. 355 Joy o'er- 
toppled all his prudence. 

2. intr. To topple over; to overhang as if on 
the point of toppling over. 

1839 CLroucu arly Poems ii. 3 And vanity o’ertoppling 
fell. 1855 BarLey A/ystre 70 Higher than lark can soar, or 
falcon fly. .Lamalmon's pass, O’ertoppling. 

Hence Overto‘ppling wvé/. sh. and ppl. a. 

1860 T. Martin Horace 218 Black Eurus, snap each rope 
and oar With the o’ertoppling surge! 1876 Miss Yoncre 
Womankind xxviii. 242 The already overtoppling mass of 
froth of feminine silliness, 


O:verto rture, v. [OVER- 25, 27.] Zvans. To 
overcome with torture; to torture beyond endur- 


ance. Hence O.verto'rtured A//. a. 

c1s90 Martowe Faust. Wks. (Rtldg.) 133/2 This ever- 

burning chair Is for o’er-tortur’d souls to rest them in. 1818 

Byron Alazeppa xiii, O'ertortured by that ghastly ride, 
I felt the blackness come and go. 1896 Brack Bvrisezs xx, 
To gain some quiet for his overtortured spirit. 

Overtow'er, v. [Over- 1 (6).] To 
tower over or above, to overtop. 

1831 JANE Porter Sir £. Seaward’s Narr. 1. 58 The 
high rock which overtowered our vessel. 1850 /’?gue (1875) 
184 Money was the grand desideratum which enabled people 
to overtower their fellows. 

So Overtow'ering ///. a. 

1639 Furrer J/oly War u. xxx. (1840) 89 To abate their 
overtowering conceits of hin. 1685 Cotton tr. Montaigne 
(1877) 1. 71 The proud and overtowering heights of our 
lofty buildings. 1872 A. J. Goroon Ju Chytst vi. (1888) 130 
Under the shadow of some overtowering greatness, | 


trans. 
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Overtra‘ce, v. Also 5 -trase. [OvER- 8, 10.] 
trans, @. To trace over; to cover or mark with 
tracery or tracings. b, To trace one’s way over, 
pursue the track over. 

a 1440 Str Degrev. 636 With topyes and trechoure Over- 
trasyd that tyde. 1573 Twyne -Znetd x. Ffij b, Tarience 
none he makes, but bridges hie doth ouertrace. 1826 Mit- 
MAN A. Boleyn 108 ‘VWlie..walls Are all o’ertraced hy dying 
hands. 

Overtrade (-tré*d), v. Comm. [OvER- 26, 23.] 
tnlrand ref. To trade in excess of one’s capital, 
beyond one’s means of payment, or beyond the 
requirements of the market. b. /ranzs. To do 
trade beyond (one’s capital,’stock, etc.). 

@1734 Nortu /ives (1826) I. 427 A famous builder that 
overtraded his stock about £1000 perann. 1745 De Joe's 
ting. Tradesinan vi. (1841) 1. 36 For a young tradesman 
to over-trade himself, is like a young swimmer going out 
of lis depth. 1805 W. Taytor in Aum. Kev. Il. 299 
Glasgow .. had overtraded, and was visited with diffusive 
failure, 1894 /’oruim (N. Y.) Nov. 384 There may be doubt 
whether particular firms have not been overtrading. 

So O:vertra‘der, one who trades too much; 
Overtra‘ding vd/.sb., +a. a surpassing in trading, 
getting the balance of trade (0ds.); b. trading in 
excess of one’s capital or the needs of the market. 

1622 Bacon ffen. V’/I 60 Whereby the Kingdomes 
stocke of Tieasure may be sure to be kept from being 
diminished, by any over-trading of the Forrainer. 1776 
Apam Smirn 7, NV. iv, i, (1869) HI. 15 ‘This occasioned.. 
a general overtrading in all the ports of Great Britain. 1846 
McCuuocu Ace. Brit. Empire (1854) 11. 41 That these or 
any other measures..would wholly prevent unsafe specula- 
tion and over-trading. 1846 WorcesTER, Overtrader, ..one 
who trades too much. Baker, 

Overtrail v.: see OVER- 9. 

O:ver-trai‘n (-tré*n), v. [OveER- 27.] ‘trans. 
a, To train or cultivate the powers of (a person, 
etc.) too much, to injure by excessive training. b. 
To train (a creeping plant) too much or too high. 
Hence O ver-trai'ning v4/. sé. 

1872 H. W. Beecuer Lect. Preaching viii. 157 You may 
over-train a man, so that he is carried beyond his highest 
power, 188: Daly News 2 June 5 It was very doubtful if 
Iroquois could ‘stay’, and he was besides ‘ overtrained ’. 
1883 J. Y. Stratton //ops & Hofp-pickers 19 Several beautiful 
and delicate varieties [of the hop] are easily overtrained if 
sixteen, or in some localities fourteen, feet are exceeded. 
Mod. The decrease in weight suggests over-training. 

Overtra'mple,v. [OvER-1,9.] ‘avs. To 
trample over or upon, tread down; also fy. So 
Overtra‘mpled ///. a., Overtra'mpling vd/. sé. 

1589 Coorer Aduton. 250 That the beastes of the fielde 
may ouer trample vs. 1593 NasuEe Christs 7. Wks. (Grosart) 
IV. 93 The irruptive ouer-trampling of the Romans. 1610 
Hottaxnp Camden's Brit. 1. 792 Under foote they over- 
trample it, as if it had bin standing corn ready for harvest. 
7744 A. Hitt Let. 24 July, Wks. 1753 I1. 305 Overtrampling 
all propriety. a@1845 Hoop AZoukey Martyr i, He could 
not read Of niggers whipt, or over-trainpled weavers. 

+ O-ver-tra‘vail, sé. [OvER- 29.] Overwork. 

1496 Dives & Paup. (W. de W.) x. v. 377 Let not your 
horse..be to feble for mysfare & ouertrauayle. 

+ O:vertra‘vail, v. 04s. Also -eil(e, -eyl.e, 
-el(l, [OVER- 27.] /ranzs. To work too much, 
oppress or harass with tcil ; to overwork. 

¢ 1340 Hamvote Prose 77.17 He. .ouertrauells by ymagyn- 
acious his wittes. 1382 Wyciir £.xod. i. 11 He bifore putte 
to hem maystris of werkis, that thei shulden ouertraueylen 
hem with birthens. 1563 Gotpinc Czsar vu. (1565) 203 b, 
Ouertrauelling oure men wyth continuall toyle. ; 

O-ver-tra’vel, 54. [OveER- 29.] Excessive 
travel. too much travelling. 

1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 1. xxviii. 365 If the rest of my 
team had not been worn down by over-travel. 

So Over-travel v, [OVER- 23] 7¢/. to travel or 
journey beyond one’s power of endurance. 

1654 in F. L, Hawks //rst. N. Caroltua (1858) 11. 19 The 
interpreter, with over-travelling hiimself, fell sick. 

Overtrea‘d, v. [OE. ofertredan: cf. MHG. 
tibertreten, Du, overlreden: see OVER- I, 9, 13.] 
trans. a. To tread over, trample under foot ; fig. 
to erush, oppress, subdue. b. To step beyond. 

a1000 Gloss. to Prudentius 9 a (Bosw.), Se Zeleafa ofertret 
dzxt deofolgyld. c1z00 ORMIN 12493 Pzrpurrh pe Lalerrd 
oferrcomm & oferrtradd te deofell. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., 
Priv, Priv. 168 Traiane his Sonne rode an hors vndauntdid, 
that ouer-trade a werldowes Sone in the strete. 1576 Gas- 
coIGNE Steele GZ. (Arb.) 49 When wrong triumphes and right 
is overtrodde. ¢16z0 //ow Good in Farr S. ?. Fas. 1 (31848) 
gg Yet must we not this circle overtread, 

Hence O-vertread s4., O-vertrea‘ding 74/. sd., 
the act or action of treading over; overiread(ing) 
plough, the foot-plough used in primitive hus- 
bandry: Overtro‘dden A//. a., trodden down. 

@ 1586 SiDNEY Arcadia i. Wks. 1724 11. 625 The footsteps 
of my over-trodden virtue lie still as bitter accusations unto 
me. a 3843 Soutuey Coundn.-pl. Bk. 11. 748 The land 
before his time having been tilled only with a mattock and 
overtread plough. 1893 A. C. Fryer Llantwit Major 26 
To cultivate their ground with the mattock and over- 


treading plough, 
+ Overtrea't, v. Oss. [OvER- 11.) trans. 


To prevail upon by entreaty; = OVER-INTREAT. 

@ 1547 SuRRKY ueid iv. 563 Why lettes he not my wordes 
sinke in his eares So harde to overtreate? 1593 Prizter’s 
Postser. in Harvey's Pierce's Super. Wks. (Grosart) I]. 341, 
I was finally entreated, or rather ouertreated, to giue them 
also their welcome in Print. 


OVERTRUTH. 


Over-treatment : see OvER- 29 hb, 
Overtri'm, o:ver-tri‘m, v. [Over- 6, 27.] 
tl. traus. To overbalance (a boat). Obs. 

1s9t Harincton Ord, ur. xxxix. Ixxxii, But on another 
bark while they take hold, Thcy now full fraught, and 
fearing overtriniming, With crucll sword ..Cut of theirhands, 

To trim (a dress, cte.) too much, or with 
excess of trimming. Hence O-ver-tritmmed 
ppfl.a., O'ver-tri‘mming v2/. sh, 

1893 Georoiana Hitt //ist. Lug. Dress 11. 229 A tendency 
to over-trim. 1895 Daily News 2 Aug. 6/6 Over-trimmed 
bodices with absolutely plain skirts. 1897 /did. 17 Apr. 6/6 
The over-trimming..of the early Victorian era. 

+ Overtri‘p, v. Oss. [Ovur- 5, 50.] 
To trip or skip over; to pass lightly over. 

@ 1583 GrinvaL Fruit/, Dial. Wks. (1843) 49 As touching 
St. Angustine, he not only overtrippeth it, as no wonder, 
but by plain and express words testifieth that there is no 
marvel in it. 1596 SHaks. Aferch. 17. v. i. 7 In such a night 
Did Thisbie fearefully ore-trip the dewe. 

O:ver-trou'ble(-trz"b’l), v. [OVER-27.] érans. 
To trouble excessively. So O-ver-trou'bled f//.a., 
excessively troubled. 

1582 T. Watson Ceuturie of Loue xxxvili. heading, Howe 
fondly his friendes ouertrouble him, by questioninge with 
him touching hisloue. 1646 Br. Hatt Balin Gil. 172 Whiy 
art thou over-troubled to see the great Physitian of the 
world take this course with sinfull mankind? 

O'vertrow:, 54. [Sce next. ] 

+1. Over-trust, over-confidence. (O.£.) 

agqx Laws /Ethelstan vi. c, 8. § 7 (Schmid) Menn ne 
teccean, hu heora yrfe fare, for bam ofertruan on pam fride. 

+2. Distrust, suspicion. (1/4. 4.) 

€1350 HWrll, Palerne 1402 He ne durst openly for ouer- 
trowe of gile. 

3. (Sce quot.) sonce-use, [OVER- 29.] 

1891 ATKINSON A/oorland Par. 6) What I would willingly 
call overtrow or believing overmuch, not superstition. 

+ O:vertrow’', zv.! Obs. [OveER- ? 4, 27.] 

1, Zrans. To mistrust, distrust. 

¢1175 Lamb, Hont. 21 Leofe brodre ne ouertrowije cristes 
milce ..alswa monimon sei0 and wened, Hu mei ic efre ibete. 

2. ‘xir. To trust overmuch, be too confident. 

1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 169 Vhow arte a fole 
dotdrat [=dottard] and ouer-trowes. 

Hence + O-vertrow ing vé/. sb., over-confidence ; 
ppl.a., over-confident; + O-vertrow ship, +O-ver- 
trow'th, over-confidence. 

1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 187 Who-so suche 
losengeris belewyth othyr trowyth, they shal falle in Pride 
and ouertrouth. c1425 Eng. Cong. Irel. lix. 142 Euery 
wysman vnderstond hym by Roboain, Salomones sone, how 
inycli harme falleth of pryde & ouertrowshype. c 1430 Prigr. 
L3f Manhode 1. v. (1869), Serteyn,.. the disturblaunce 
cometh of thin ouertrowinge [oulirecurdance]. 

+ Overtrow', v.2 Ots. [app. an crroneous 
expansion of ORTROW v,, due to the frequent reduc- 
tion of original over-to o’er-, ore-, or-.] lrans. (with 
obj. cl.). To suspect ; to believe, suppose. 

¢1305 St. Kezelut 292 in E. E. P. (1862) 55 Pe contrai men 
..pat vnder-3ete pat cas Ouertrowede |c1290 Laud MS. 
ortreweden] wel whar hit lay. 1382 Wyciir 1 Avzgs xxii, 32 
Thei ouertroweden [1388 suposiden, dg suspicati sunt] 
that he hadde ben kyng of Irael. 

Hence + Overtrow‘able a., to be suspected, 
suspect; + Overtrow'ing f//. a., suspecting. 

(1382 Wyciir Ecclus, xxv. 9 Nyne vnouertrowable thingus 
[Yulg. novem insuspicabilia] of the herte I inagnefiede ] 1388 
— 1 Cor, iv. 4, Y am no thing ouer trowynge to my silf 
[Vxég. nihil..mihi conscius sum]. 

Over-true, -truthful, etc. : see OvErR-. 

O.vertru'mp (-tr7mp},z. [OvER-22.] érans. 
To trump with a higher card than that with which 
an opponent has already trumped; also adso/, and 

jig. tienee Overtru:mping v6/. sé. 

1746 Hoye H'hist (ed. 6) 27 Do not over-truinp him. 
1862‘ CavenpDIsH’ H4ist 11879) 109 If you refuse to overtrump 
..your partner should conclude either that [etc.J. 1885 
Manch. Exam. 17 Feb. 5/3 There is a widespread opinion 
that he has over-trumped the Protectionists. 

O:vertru:st, 5. [OvER- 29.] Excessive trust ; 
over-confidence, presumption. 

a1225 Ancr. R. 332 Peos two undeawes, untrust and ouer- 
trust, beod pes deofles tristren. ¢ 1425 Eng. Cong. /rel. vii. 
22 We haue for vs..ayeyn har boldenesse and ouer-truste, 
mekenesse and maner. 1852 TENNYSON Ode Death Dk. 
Wellington vii. 20 But wink no more in slothful overtrust. 

O:vertru'st, v. [OveR- 27.] 

1. zzir. To trust or confide too much; to be 
over-confident. 

ai12z25 Ancr. R. 332 Dred widuten hope maked mon un- 
trusten: and hope widute dred maked ouertrusten. 1553 
GrimaLve Cicero's Offices \. (1558) 40 Unbridled with pros- 
peritie and ouertrusting to themselues. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 
1x. 1183 Thus it shall befall Him who to worth in Women 
overtrusting Lets her Will rule. ; 

2. /rans. ‘Yo trust (a person or thing) too much. 

1649 Br. Hatt Cases Corse, 11. ix. (165v) 249 Some there 
are that doe so over-trust their leaders eyes, that they care 
not to see with their own, 

+ O-ver-tru'sty, a. Obs. [OveR- 28.] Over- 
confident, presumptuous. 

a@1225 Ancr. R. 334 Alre uormest he cleoped be ouertrusti, 
unbileued. 

+O-vertruth. Oés.7are. [OVER- 24.] Astate- 
ment in excess of the truth. 

1638 Cuitunxcw. Relig, Prot. 1. vi. § 23 Who know how 
great over-truths men usually write to one another in letters. 


lrans. 


a 


OVERTUMBLE. 


Overtu'mble, v. [Over- 6, 5.] : 

+1. zutr. To tumble or fall over ; to capsize. Ods. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xvi. 643 In sum bargis sa feill can ga, 
For thair fais thame chasit swa, That thai ourtummyllit, 
and the men..all drownit then, a@ 1649 Drum». or Hawtn. 
Poems Wks. (1711) 33 The ocean tn mountains .. over- 
tumbling tumbling over rocks, Casts various rain-bows. 


2. trans, To cause to fall over; to upset, over- 


throw. Now only foeéic. 

1600 App. Apsot Exp. Jonah 404 Yet the breath of one 
mortallman .dotbovertumbleall. 1639 Drumm. or HawTn, 
Speech Wks, (1711) 218 The whole frame built on it is ready 
to be over-tumbled. 1875 Brownine A vistoph. Apol. 4536 
That..I, with my bent steel, may o’ertumble town ! 


+3. trans. To tumble or fall over (something). 


¢1630 Rispon Surv. Devon § 225 (1810) 238 Ock, Which, 
for more haste, o’ertumbleth many a rock. 

+ Overturcased, pf/. a. Obs. [OverR- 8.]} 
=* Over-turquoised ’, covered with turquoises. 

1647 Warp Simp. Cobler 27 But now our Roses are turned 
to Flore de lices,.. our City-Dames, to an indenominable 
Quzmatry of overturcas’d things. 

Overture (d0'voitius), 5d. Also 5-8 ouver- 
ture. fa. OF. overture, mod.F. ouverture opening, 
f ouvert open, OVERT.} 

+1. An opening, aperture, orifice, hole. Ods. 

13.. £. £. Allit. P. A. 218 Vche a hemme, At honde, at 
sydez, at ouverture, 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 
239 [Thay men wyche.. haue throgh al the body the ouertures 
large, that clerkys callyth Pores. axgq48 Hatt Chron, 
Hex. V 56 b, Diuers ouertures and holes were made vnder tbe 
fourrdacton by the pyoners. 31611 Cotcr., Escoutilles, .. 
th’ ouertures, or trap doores, whereat things are let downe 
into the hold. 1714-21 Pore Let. to Dk. Buckhm. Wks. 
1737 VI. 27 The Kitchin [at Stanton Harcourt]..being one 
vast Vault to the Top of the House; where one overture 
serves to let out the simoak and let in the light. 1727 Swirt 
Country Post Wks. 1755 LI. 1. 176 To possess themselves of 
the two overtures of the said fort. 1749 Mrs. R. Goapsy 
Carew (1750) 105 The false Belly, in which the Female 
[Opossum] carries her Young..In the hinder Part of it is 
an Overture big enough for a small Hand to pass. 

fig. 1603 Hottann Plutarch’s Aor. 49 [This] will make 
an overture and way unto the minde of a yoong ladde. 
1643 Mitton Soveraigne Salve 31 Deluges of sinne breake 
in at this so great an overture of the faith. 

+b. An open or exposed place. Oés. rare—'. 

1579 SPENSER Shepi. Cal. July 28 The wastefull hylls vato 
his threate Is a playne ouerture [g/oss an open place]. 

e. Her, The state of being cxpanded: said of 

the wings ofa bird so represented: see Overt a. 1b. 

+2. The opening up or revelation of a matter ; 
a disclosure, discovery, declaration. Ods. 

ax548 Haut Chron., (len. VI[ 34 The kyng had know- 
ledge of the chief Capitaynes of this tumulte by the ouerture 
of hys espyes. 1605 SHaks. Lear 111. vii. 89 It wax he That 
made the ouertureof thy Treasonstovs. 1654 EI. L’Estrance 
Chas. F (1655) 4 Upon the prime overture of his message 
at the French Court, he found so ready and fluent an in- 
clination in king Lewes, 

An opening of negotiations with another 
person or party with a vicw to some proceeding 
or settlement; a formal proposal, proposition, or 
offer; eg. ax overture As marriage, overlures 


of peace. 

1433 “olls of Parlt, 1V. 425/1 [He] made hem yerinne 
diverse faire overtures and offris. 1453 Paston Lett. I. 261 
In case ye make not to me ouverture of justice upon the 
seyd caas. sox in Lett. Rich. [1 & len. Vil (Rolls) 1. 
154 Lhe whiche overture..[was] for the renovelling of the 
said amitie. x60x Suaks. Ad’s IWell w. iil. 46 Cap. E. 1 
heare there is an overture of peace. Caft. G. Nay,I assure 
you a peace concluded. 1655 Dicces Compl. Ambass, 101 
Any time these five years there have been overtures of 
marriage made unto fin. 1752 Fietoinc Amelia xi. iii, 
She was not one of those backward and delicate ladies, who 
can die rather than make the firstoverture. 1885 Law /imes 
Rep. L11. 648/1 They had had overtures from several persons 
to purchase .. the trust property. 

4. a. In the Scottish Parliament or Convention 
of the Estates: A motion introduced to be made 
an Act. Ods. exc. Hest, 

1561 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 193 It wes thocht gude and 
expedient be hir Hienis that ane General] Conventioun suld 
be appointit the xv day of December instant,..and be the 
avyise of the hale, ane ressonable overture maid and ordoure 
takin for. .quieting of the hale cuntre. 1641 Sc. Acts Chas. 
V. 625 Agreed by the whole estates that when an overture 
is pbed, every estate have 24 hours to advise the same 
before he be urged to answer thereto. 1707 Vudlpone; or 
Remarks Proc. Scot, Union 2 In the first Session of this 
present Parliament in 1703 ..the Efarl of Marchmont].. 
gave in an Overture (as they call it) by way of Act, for 
Settling the Succession upon the foot of Limitations. 


b. In the General Assembly of the Church of | 


Scotland, and in the supreme court of other Pres- 
byterian churches: A formal motion proposing or 
calling for legislation. 

In current use, an overture is a proposal to make a new 
general law for the Church or to repeal an old one; to 
declare the law; to enjoin the observance of former enact- 
ments; or generally to take any measure falling within the 
legislative or executive functions of the Assembly. Such 
A proposal must first be made in an inferior court (presbytery 
or synod), and, if there adopted, is transinitted by that court 
as its Overture to the supreme court. If adopted by the 
supreme court as an overture, it is submitted to the various 
presbyteries for approval by them or a majority of them 
before it can be passed as an act. 

1576 Recds. of 33rd Gen. Assembly in Bk. of Univ, Kirk 
of Scotd. (1839) 155 Brethren appointed to make ane overture 
of the policie and jurisdiction of the Kirk. 


1676 W. Row | 


333 


| Contx. Blair's Autobiog. ix. (1848) 143 Mr. Livingstone 


proponed an overture. 1723 Wodrow Corr. (1843) ILI. 52 
Some very good overtures, if put in practice, against Popery, 
were passed, and Synod-books were taken in. 1737 
CHAMBERLAYNE S¢. Gt, Brit. u. 11. iil, 358 Matters of great 
weight that bind tbe whole Church [of Scotland} are 
first brought in by way of overtures, and then debated 
in the house. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. I. v. 273. 1871 H. Mon- 
crteFF Pract, &. C. Scot. (1877) 65 It is competent for any 
Presbytery to transmit what is called an Overture, either 
to the Provincial Synod or to the General Assembly, witli 
the view of inducing the Superior Court to adopt any measure 
within its legislative or executive functions. 

+5. An ‘opening’ for proceeding to action. Ods. 

1610 Doxxe Pseudo-martyr 128 To vnderstand .. where 
any ouerture is giuen for the Popes advantage. 1617 Mory- 
son /éin, u. 10 They .. escaped out of prison, being all 
prisoners of great moment, whose inlargement gaue ap- 
parant ouerture to ensuing rebellion, 1679-1714 Burnet 
Hist. Ref, He was casting about for new overtures how to 
compass what he so earnestly desired. 1768 Ioman of 
Lfonor U1. 65 If | had seen the least glimpse of an overtuie 
of succeeding with the invincible Clara. 

+ 6. An opening, beginning, commencement ; 
esp. a formal opening of procecdings ; a first indi- 
cation or hint of something. Ods. 

1595 Dantet Civ. Wars . xxxiv, If the least imagin’d 
overture But of conceiv’d revolt men once espie. 1612 
Davies Why [reland etc. (1747) 78 Let us therefore take 
a briefe view of the seueral tmpediments which arose in 
euery Kings time since the ouerture of the Conquest. 1656 
Finett For, Amébass. 154 Vhe next day being that of the 
overture of parliament. 1658 Jer, TayLor Led. in 12th Rep. 
fist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 5 If ever you have noted or 
heard of any overtures of unkindnesse betweene them. 
1727-41 Cuamers Cyc. s. v., The overture of the jubilee, is 
a general procession, etc. 

Mus. An orchestral piece, of varying form 
and dimensions, forming the opening or introduc- 
tion to an opera, oratorto, or other extended com- 
position; often containing or made up of themes 
from the body of the work, or otherwise indicating 
the character of it. 

Also applied to a similar piece intended for independent 
performance; and, rarely, to the introductory piece of a 
series for a single instrument, as a harpsichord. 

1667 Davensnt & Drvven Sempest 1. i, While the over- 
ture ts playing, the curtain rises. 1706 PHitiipes, Overture, 
..also a Flourish of Musick, before the Scenes are open’d 
in a Play-house, especially before the beginning of an Opera, 
1729 Gay (éit/e) The Beggar's Opera... The third edition: 
With the Ouverture tn Score, the Songs, and the Basses. 
1797 Jfonthly Mag, U1. 149 ‘Vhe overture, which is in the 
favourite overture key, D major, is bold and dashing. 1880 
H. J. Lixcotn in Grove Dict, tFus. Ik. 618 Overture.., te. 
Opening. ‘his term was originally applied to the instrn- 
metal prelude to an opera, its first important development 
being due to Lulli, as exemplified in his .. French operas 
and ballets, dating from 1672 to 1686. 

b. fig. (Ch. prelude.) 

180z Woxcotr (P. Pindar) Ld. Belgrave Wks. 1812 IV. 
523 Soon as the Winds begin to sing, Or rather play their 
overtnre to thunder. 1847 W. Irvinc in Life & Lett. (1864) 
IV. 18 Unless you come up soon, you will miss the overture 
of the season—the first sweet notes of the year. 

e. The opening or introductory part of a pocm. 

1870 Swinsurne ss. & Stud. (1875) 269 The.. verses 
headed ‘Tears in Solitude ’—exquisite as is the overture, 
faultless in tone and colour, and worthy of a better sequel. 
1881 Saintsspury Dryden 98 Dryden's overtures are very 
generally among the happiest parts of his poems. 

{ 8. Erroneous obsolete use, app. duc to associa- 
tion with over: Overturning, overthrow. 

1sgt Greexe Dise. Coosnage Pref. (1592) 3 No man 
knoweth... better which waie to raise a gainefull commodity, 
and howe the abuses and ouerture of prices might bee 
redressed. 1593 Nasue Christ's 7. 27 Consider, howe his 
threats were after verified in leruceme Querture. 1616 
Buttokar Lng. Expos., Oxerture, an overturning, a sudden 
change. 1633 Prynne //istriomastix 2 The very fatall 
plagues, and ouertures of those States and Kingdomes 
where they are once tollerated. 


Overture, v. [f prec. sb.] 
1. trans. To bring or put forward as an overture 


or proposal ; to offer, propose. 

1637-50 [see OvertURED below]. a 1665 J. Goopwin Filled 
w, the Spirit (1867) 486 He shall not only want one of the 
greatest arguments and motives to persunde men and 
women unto ways that are excellent, bnt also overture 
such a thing which would be a snare and temptation to 
fight low. 1880 Sip. Smit in Daily News 7 Apr. 3/3 A 
prominent ‘ory overtured to a leading Liberal that the 
party of the latter need not further trouble themselves with 
Precautions against Tory opposition. 

2. Inthe supreme court of a Presbyterian Church : 
To bring forward as an overture; to introduce as 
2 motion. 

1671 True Nonconf. 100 It had become you rather, who 
would be accounted a kindly child of the Church of Scot- 
land, to have overtured a way how tbe Church Patrimony 
.. may be recovered from the Harps who devoure it. 17125 
Wodrow Corr, (1843) IL. 36 The sub-committee overtured 
the form of an act anent it. 1726 /éid. ILI. 241 We over- 
tured that either the act might be repealed or execute. 1898 
in Westen, Gaz. 3 Mat. 4/3 It is therefore hereby humbly 
overtured to the Very Reverend the Synod of the Presby- 
terian Church of England .. to take the premises into con- 
sideration. 

b. To present or transmit an overture to (a 
church court); to approach with an overture. 

1864 Burton Scot Abr. 1. v. 273 A motion is made in a 
Presbytery ‘to overture’ the General Assembly. 1895 
West. Gaz. 17 June 2/1 The Free Presbytery of Skye 
‘overtured’ the General Asseinbly to take into its serious 


_said Vessel and make it to overturn. 


OVERTURN. 


consideration ‘the views of man's origin propounded by 
Professor Drummond in his work on the “Ascent of Man”,’ 

3. To introduce with, or as with, a musical over- 
ture or prelude; to prelude. 

1870 J. HaMiLton J/oses vii. 122 Needing no thunder 
Nor trumpet to overture His discourse and astonish His 
audience. 

Hence O'vertured f//. a., proposed. 

1637-50 Row ffist. Kiré (1842) 83 A little more or less nor 
the overtured summes, according to the abilitie and extent 
of the rents in the place. 

Overturn (6evaitdin), 5b. [OveER- 6, 24, 10.] 

1. The act of overturning or fact of being over- 
turned ; an upsetting ; a revolution. 

¢1§92 Bacon Conf. Pleasure (1870) 25 Her intentiue witt 
in contriuing plotts and ouertournes. 1658 CLEVELAND 
Rustic Rampant Wks. (1687) 392 A Marius..-fitter to 
remove things, to overturn overturns, than for Peace. 1789 
Map, D'Arstay Diary 19 Nov., He was still rather lame, 
from a dreadful overturn in a carriage. 1823 Scott Fam. 
Lett. 11 Feb., How we have escaped overturn is to me 
wonderful. 1868 E. Epwarps Aadegh I. xxvii. 631 The 
death of young Ralegh drew after it the overturn of the 
expedition. 

2. Ceol, = OVERFOLD, 

1877 Le Conte Elem, Geol, 1. (1879) 176 When in strong 
foldings the strata are pushed over beyond the perpendicular, 
.. we have what is called an overturn dip. 

3. The burden or refrain ol a song. Se, 

1825 Jamieson, Overturn ofa sang, that part of it which is 
repeated, or sung in chorus. 1827 MotueRwecr Wee Wee 
Man viti, And aye the owreturn o’ their tune Was—Our 
wee wee man has been lang awa | 

4. The act of turning over in the course of trade, 
circulation of books, etc.; turn-over. 

1882 ALEXANDER din Folk og (E. D. D.) Lyin’ i’ the bank 
wi? nae owreturn. xgor Academy 7 Dec. 532/2 The 
libraries, where fiction ts always 7o to 80 per cent. of the 
total overturn, run up toa circulation of 400,000 volumes of 
fiction a month in American cities. 

5. A turn-over, as of voters or votes from one 
side to the other. 

1894 Hest. Gaz. 8 May 5/2 A reduction of the Liberal 
majority by over a thousand .. It is certainly a tremendous 
overturn which has been effected. 

Overturn (dvaiti in), v. [OveR- 6, ?4, 10.] 
+1. intr. Of a wheel, and fy. of time: Yo tum 
round, revolve. Ods. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 356 Heo beod her hweolinde ase hweoles 
pet ouerturned sone, and ne lested none hwule. 13.. Z. E. 
Alit. P. B. 1192 Pay fe3t & pay fende of, & fylter togeder 
‘Til two 3er ouer-turned. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VIL. 
145 Suche a day pe 3ere ouertorned [azno revolute] pey 
bupe deide. ax4gso Le Morte Arth. 3186 Hym thowht he 
satte .. vpon A whele .. The whele over-tornyd ther wyth 
Alle, And eueryche by A lymme hym caught. 1649 I. Forp 
Lusus Fort, 83 Neither Power nor Riches can scotch the 
over-turning wheel of fortune. 

2. ¢rans. Yo turn (anything) over upon its side 
or face, esp. to throw over with violence ; to upset, 
oversct, overthrow; to cause to fall over or down. 

13.. Life Fesu 857 Pe Muteres Moneye he schedde al, 
and pe bordes over turnde. 1377 Lane. P. Pd B. xvi. 131 
I shal ouertourne pis temple and adown throwe, And in thre 
dayes after edifye it newe, And make it as moche other 
more in alle manere poyntes, As cuere it was. 1526 
Pugr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 138b, Man hath .. subuerted 
or ouerturned his citees. r555 EpEN Decades 7 They ouer- 
turned their Canoa with a great violence. 1604 E. G[rim- 
stone] D'Acosta’s Hist, Indies wt. xxvi. 198 Vpon the 
coast of Chille .. there was so terrihle an Earthquake, as it 
overturned whole mountains. 1687 Lond. Gaz. No. 2240/4 
A Hackney Coach .. overturned in [‘leetstreet. 1774 
Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VI. 207 The whale sometimes 
overturns the boat with a hlow of its tail. 1850 Prescotr 
Peru IL. 149 Men and horses were overturned in the fury 
of the assault, 

+b. To turn over (a lying stone, a leaf of a book, 
etc.) without throwing down. Oés. 

01330 Assump,. Virg. 765 (B.M. MS.) Thei ouerturned pat 
ilke stone, Bodi bei founde ber none. 1390 Gower Cony. 
III. 67 [He] overtorneth many a bok, And thurgh the craft 
of Artemage Of wex he forgeth an ymage. 

c. zntr. To turn over, capsize, upset; to fall. 

1393 Lascr. P. PZ. C. xvi. 209 For couetyse of pat croys 
clerkes of holy churche Schullen ouerturne as templers 
duden. 1659 Leak HWaterwks. 20 The Water. .shall fill the 
lbid., Every minute 
of an hour the said Vessel may overturn, 1769 FALCONER 
Dict. Marine (1789), Over-setting,..the movement of a ship 
when she over-turns, 1856 KANE Arct. Lx fd. II. x. 98 The 
sledge is portable, and adapted. .to overturn with impunity. 

3. trans. To overthrow, subvert, destroy, over- 
whelm, bring to ruin (a person, institution, prin- 
ciple, etc.). 
¢1374 Cuaucer Boeth. u. pr. ii. 23 (Camb. MS.) The dedes 
of fortune pat with a vnwarstroke ouertorneth realmes of 
grete noblye. 1430-40 Lypc. Bochas vin. xviii. (1558) 12 b, 
His power short was ouerturned bliue. a@1548 Hat Chroz., 
Hen. VIF 43b, Assone as Kyng Henry had subdued and 
ouerturned his adversaries. 1596 Suaxs. 1 //en. FV, iv. i. 82 
If we..can make a Head To push against the Kingdome ; 
with his helpe, We shall o’re-turne tt topsie-turuy downe. 
1667 Mitton /. L. vi. 463 But pain is perfet miserie..and 
excessive, overturnes All patience. 1757 Burke Szdd. § B. 
(ed. 2) Pref., This can never overturn the theory itself. 
180z Mar. Epcewortu Moral 7. (1816) 1. xiv. 112 Without 
overturning all existing institutions, 1859 TENNVSON Enid 
1678, I schemed and wrought Until I overturn d him. 
+4. To ‘upset’, disorder (stomach, brain, etc.). 
1390 Gower Conf. IIL. 5 So drunke I am, that my wit 
faileth And al mi brain is overtorned. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 
Lt xxviii. 355 It will not ouertturne nor torment thestomacke. 


OVERTURNABLE. 


1579 Laxcuam Gard. J/ealth (1633) 232 It bringeth headach, 
and ouerturneth the stommacke. 1601 Ho.itann Pliny II. 
174 Yet there isa wine of Myrtles.. which wil neuer ouerturn 
the brain or make one drunk. 1704 Swirr 7, Txué ix, A 
person whose intellectuals were overturned. 

+5. To turn in the opposite direction. Ods. 

1387 Trevisa ‘figden (Rolls) I. 83 In som hulles of Ynde 
beep men pat hauep soles of hir feet ouertorned [Ai¢d. ad- 
versas plantas habentes]. 1398 — Sarth. De P. Re xvii. 
(1495846 Some bulles .. hauynge theyr heere ouertornyd : 
and growyth towardes theyr eyen. 

+6. To turn over from one thing or side to 
another; to turn away ; to pervert. 

1382 Wyciir Zcclus. iv. 1 Querturne thou not thin e3en fro 
the pore [1388 turne not ouere; dg. transvertas]. 1390 
Gower Conf. III. 384 [Love] which many an herte lath 
overtake, And ovyrturnyd as the blynde Fro reson in to lawe 
of kynde. @1568 AscHam Scholem.1.(Arb.) 75, 1 know.. 
many worthie Ientlemen of England, whom all the Siren 
songes of Italie .. nor no inchantment of vanitie [could] 
ouerturne them, from the feare of God, and loue of honestie. 
1587 Gotpinc De Mornay xvi. (1617) 283 Seeing that man is 
so overturned, whereof can he brag. 

Hence Overturned ///. a., Overtu'rning v/. 
sb, and ppl. a.; also Overtu‘rnable a., capable of 
being overturned. 

1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 1. ix.(Skeat) 1, 83 Sothlie none age, 
none ouertournyng 1yme, but hitherto had no tyme ne power, 
to chaunge the weddyng, ne that knotte to vnhinde. 1393 
Lanou. P. PZ C. xix. 164 Pe ouerturnyng of pe temple by- 
tokned pe resureccion. 1645 Mitron Colast. Wks. (1851) 356 
The overturning of all human society. 1649 [see sense 1). 
1757 I. Bircn Hist. Royal Soc. IV. 323 A commodious 
land-carriage .. far more secure than any coach, not being 
overturnable by any hight, on which the wheels can possihly 
move. a@1758 Epwaros Hist. Redemfpt. 1. vi. (1774) 141 
There were three great general overturnings of the world 
hefore Christ came. 1809 Pinkney France 38, | fell in with 
an overturned Chaise. 


Overtu‘rner. ([f. prec. + -ER1.] One who 
or that which overturns. 

1591 Percivary Sp. Dict, Rebolvedor,an ouerturner. 1599 
Sanpys Europe Spec. (1632)97 Underminers of government,.. 
overturners of Christendome, a@1716 Sourn Sevm. (1727) 
VI. ii. 54 By..which these Overturners of all ahove them 
have donesuch mighty Execution. 1820 Z.raminer No. 619. 
t19/2 The only sure and final overturner of abuses. 1898 
Bootey France I1. 274 The Overturners of the Monarchy. 

Overturret to -tutored: sce OvER-. 

Overtwart, -twert: see OVERTHWART. 

Overtwine (-twai'n), v. [OveEr- 8.] 
To twine over or round about, wreathe, 

1819 SHELLEY Let. to Peacock 23 Mar. in Dowden Z2% II. 
262 Masses of the fallen ruin overtwined with the broad 
leaves of the creeping weeds. 1821 — Prometh, Und, iv. 272 
Like swords of azure fire, or golden spears With tyrant. 
quelling myrtle overtwined. 

Overtwist, v.: see OVER- 9g. 

Overtype (Ovaitaip), 2. Electr. [Over- 1.] 
Said of a bi-polar dynamo in which the armature 
is situated above the yoke of the field-magnets. 

1892 S. P. THomrson Dynamo-Electric Mach. 487 The 
Jatest and best construction of 2-pole machine is .. of the 
‘over’ type with the armature and shaft at the summit of 
the field-magnet. 1894 Bottone £éect. Instr. 206 Overtype 
drum armature dynamo. 

Overtyrve, variant of OVERTERVE v. Ods. 

Over-uberous, etc.: see OvER- 28. 

Over-use (0"'va1y#'s), 56. [OVER- 29 b.] Ex- 
cessive use, too frequent use. 

1862 AnsTeD Channel Jsé, iv. xxii. (ed. 2) 509 The oyster 
heds are hecoming impoverished, partly hy over-use, 1880 
Fortn, Rev. Apr. 488 Invective may he a sharp weapon: hut 
over-use hlunts its edge. 

Over-use (du:vany7z), v. [OVER- 27.) ¢vazs. 
To use too much; to injure by excessive use. 

1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles II. 1v. 21 When ever we overuse 
any lower good we abuse it. 1873 M. ARNoib Lit. & Dogma 
(1876) p. xxili, Without the use of so many books that he 
can afford not to over-use and mis-use one, 1897 Addéutt's 
Syst. Aled. 1V. 824 ‘Singer’s nodules ’ often seen in singers 
and actors who have over-used their vocal organs. 

O-ver-u'sual, a. [Over- 28.) Too usual, 
too customary. So O-ver-u‘sually adv. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. un. xix. § 1.69 In Annotacions and 
Commentaries .. it is ouer vsual to blaunch the obscure 
places, and discoarse vpon the playne. 1668 H. More Div. 
Dial, ww. xxxvil. (1713) 396 A_Softness over-usually ac- 
companied with a Falsness and Perfidiousness to all Truth 
and Vertue. ‘i 

Over-vail, -vaill, -vale, obs. ff. OVER-VEIL v. 

+ Over-vai'n, 2. Os, [OveEn- 25.] Super- 
fluously vain or worthless (rendering L. super- 
vacuus). SO tOver-vainly adv., superfiuonsly, 
utterly in vain, without cause (rendering L, szer- 


vacue). 

1382 Wvcuir lsd. xi. 16 Summe errende herieden doumhe 
edderes, and ouer veyne bestes [1388 superflu, Vide. bestias 
supervacuas]). — Ps. xxiv. [xxv.] 4 Confoundid be alle doende 
wickid thingus ouer veynly (1388 superfluli, Ye. iniqua 
agentes supervacue]. Tbid. xxxiv. [xxxv.] 7 Quer veynly 
(Vudy. supervacue] thei acuseden my soule. 

O-vervalua‘tion. [OvER- 29b.] The action 
of overvaJuing. 

16zz Marynes Anc. Law-Merch. 419 To imhase our coynes 
as they do theirs, and to imitate ouerualuation of gold and 
siluer as they do, 1661 Bovir Séyle of Script. 113 When 
.. the Peoples fondnesse and Overvaluation of them produc’d 
a Neglect of the Study of the Bible. 1850 Grote Greece 
mu. Ivii, VII. 188 That foolish overvaluation of favourahle 
chances so ruinous even to first-rate powers. 


trans. 


334 


Over-value (d-vaivaliz), 5d. 
29 d.) 

+1. Excess or surplus of value. Ods. 

c1s9z Bacon Conf. Pleasure (1870) 18 The ouervalue, 
besides a reasonable fine, lefte for the releef [of tenants]and 
rewarde of seruantes. 


[OvER- 19, 


2. A value or estimate greater than the worth of | 


a thing; more than the valne. 


1611 Cotcr., Sarvaleur, oner-value, 1623 Donne Sern. 


xvili. 175 He doth not pamper them with an overvalue of 


them, he lets them know their Worst as well as their Best. 
1754 Firtpinc Jonathan Wild. y, 1 am not insensible of 
my obligations to you...for ihe over-value you have set on 
my small abilities. 1884 Law Rep. 26 Ch. Div. 119 [They] 
induced the directors. .to join in the purchase of the Park 
Company's property at an overvalue. 1890 ‘R. Botpre- 
woon’ Col, Reformer (1891) 97 You'll get over-value for this 
bit o’ paper sone day. 

Overvalue (6":vaive'liz), v. [OvER- 26, 22 b.] 

1. trans. To value (a thing) above its true worth; 
to valuc too highly, overestimate. 

1s97_ Hooxer £ccd. Pol. v. xxii. § 7 By thus ouervaluing 
their Sermons, they make the price and estimation of Scrip- 
ture .to fall. 165: Honpes Lezvath. v x. 44 If he resolve 
not, he overvalues little things, which is Pusillanimnity. 1876 
Grote £th. Fragm. vi. 230 Aristotle never overvalues the 
advantages of riches. 

b. ‘To put too high a money valuation upon. 

164z ‘I. Lecurorp Mote-Bk. (1885) 432 John Seberry 
against Walter Merry for £15 wc" he over-valued the house 
he bought of him. 1656 H. Puit.irs Perch. Patt. (1676) 15 
The long Lease is much over-valued. 1847 C. G. Appison 
Contracts 1. iv. § 2 (1833) 676 Ifthe policy be enormously 
overvalued, that will be evidence of fraud. 1883 Law Times 
7 Feb. 269/1 ‘here was a strong reason why Mr. ‘Thoinas 
should over-value rather than under-value the goods. 

+2. Of a thing: To surpass in value. Ods. 

1608 Dono & Crraver Expos. Prov. xi-xii. 190 A little gold 
ouerualueth much leade or yron. @1657 R. Lovepay Lett. 
(1663) 107 A single remembrance over-values it. @ 1701 
Septey 7yrant of Crete 1. i, Such a jewel would overvalue 
all the rest. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual, (1809) IV. 
tos She gave me a look that overvalued the ransom of a 
monarch, 

Hence O verva'lued ff/. a.; O:verva'luing vd/. 
sh, and ppl. a. 

1627 Hakewi.t 4fo/. tv. xi. $8. 425 The partiall overvalning 
of their manhood by their owne Historians. @1711 Ken 
Llymunotheo Poet. Wks 1721 111.123 [He] On his own Deeds 
sets over-valuing Rates. 1805 M. A. SHEE Riyoues Art 
(1806) 107 To crown th’ o’ervalued skill of foreign skies. 
1885 A thenzuin 30 May 690/3 Cases where an overvalued 
coinage has passed current for a long period of years because 
of the careful limitation of the quantities issued. 

Over-variety: see OVER- 29 ¢. 

Overvault (dvaiv5'lt), v.t Also 7 Sc. -voit. 
[OvEr- 1.] ¢raus. To vault or arch over. Hence 
Overvau'lted, Overvau'lting A//. adjs. 

a 1610 Sir J. Sempice in Semfpill Ballates (1872) 21:2 His 
deere and Loving sweit Quervoited with the vailles of 
halme-rehaiting trees. 180r SoutHey 7halaba 1x. xxvii, 
Polycarp of old..By the glories of the hurning stake O'er- 
vaulted. 1832 Tennyson Pal. of Art 54 That over-vaulted 
grateful gloom, Thro’ which the livelong day my soul did 
pass. 1866 Coruh, fag. Nov. 547 The snows and over- 
vaulting clouds which crown its mountains shine all day. 

Overvault (ouvaivo'lt), v.2 [OVER- 5.] ¢rans. 
To vault or spring over, Also fg. Hence Over- 
vau'lting fp/. a. 

1879 Bain Educ. as Science viii, 270 An over-vaulting and 
premature attack on the citadel. 1886 /fomilet. Rev. Aug. 
119 All this comes of the endeavor to overvault deliheration. 

Over-vehement : see OVER- 28. 

Over-veil (J vaivzil), v. Also 6 -vayl, 7 
-vail, -vale. [OveER- 8.] /razs. To veil over; 
to cover, shroud, or obscure with or as with a veil. 
(Chiefly foc?.) 

1591 SHaks. 1 Hen. 17/, u. ii. 2 Night is fled, Whose pitchy 
Mantle ouer-vayl'd the Earth. 1606 Birnie Avrk-Buriall 
(1833) 9 That natures ohscenities be decently couered and 
oueruailed with her mothers mouldes. a 1639 Wotton /s. 
civ. vi, Thou mak’st the Night to over-vail the Day. a 1849 
Mancan Poents (1859) 354 Lhe thin wan moon, half over- 
veiled By clouds. 

Over-venturesome, -vexed: see OVER-. 

Over-vert, the trces in a forest (as opposed to 
the undergrowth) : see VERT 54.1 

+ Overview, v. Obs. [OveER- 7, 16.] 

1. trans. To view from a superior position, look 
down upon, survey. Also, of a place: To afford 
a view over, overlook. 

1564 J. Rasteiy Confut. Fewells Sern. 20 Euery contrie, 
Which the glorious hght of the Ghospell hath now ouer- 
uewed. ¢ 1600 77101 1. iv, A nan of greate accompt, that 
hath oreveiu’d Soe many countreyes. a1627 MippLeton 
Sp. Gypsy wr. (1653) Fij, It (the Window] over-views a 
spacious Garden. 1640 Bp. Reynoips Passfous xxiv, A lame 
man placed upon some high Tower can overview with his 
eyes more ground than [etc.]. 

To look (a thing) over or all through; to 
examine, inspect, peruse. 

1549 CHALoNneR Evasion Folly Lij, How they are faine 
to writhe their wittes in and out..in oueruewyng it againe. 
1577 He..Lowrs Guexara’'s Chron. 252 Commodus had ouer- 
viewed and ransackt their store. 1632 Sir S. D'Ewrs 
oi ntodrog. (1845) 11. 71, 1 spent the remainder of this month 
in overviewing and sorting them [coins]. 

Hence + Overview'ing v0/. sd. 

1sge Q. Exiz. in Tolstoy r5¢ 40 Fes. /uterc. Eng. & Riss. 
(1875) 364 We refferre the effect of all thos causes generall 
to your hfighnes]s delyberai overvewing againe, 


OVERWALT. 


tO-verview, s/. Obs. [f.prec.] Survey, inspec- 
tion: stpervision ; overlooking. 

1588 Suans. L. 1. L. 1. iii. 175 “Too bitter is thy iest. 
Are wee hetrayed thus to thy ouer-view? 1644 Laub /V£s. 
(1854) IV. 242 ‘Lhe busines» of leaving the care of these 
books and the overview of them to my chaplains. 

Overvigorous, -vilify : see OVER-. 

O-ver-vi-olent, a. [Over- 28.] Excessively 
violent, too violent. So O'ver-vi-olently adv., 
too violently. 

1594. Martowzk & Nasus Dido iv, The motion was so 
over-violent, 1614 Raeicu Hist. World 11. (1634) 527 To 
draw all matters over-violently to mine owne computation. 
1681 Drypen Abs. § Achit. 557 So over violent, or over 
civil, That every man with him was God or Devil. 1826 
Scott Woodst, xxx, We are called to act.-neither luke 
warmly nor over-violently. 

+ Overvi'sor. Ubs.rare—'. [A partial render- 
ing of L. sepervisor.] A supervisor. 

1653 Lo. Vaux tr. Gadean’'s St, Pax Aiijb, Great Saint 
Augustine... who desires severe judges as over-visours of his 
learned works. 

Overvista to Overvitrified: see OvEr-. 

t+Overvoi'd, a. Os. [Ovek- 25.] Vain, 
superfluous (rendering L. supervacuus). So +Over- 
voi-‘dness, vanity (rendering L. supervacuitas). 

1382 Wycuir Wisd. xiv. 14 The oueruoidenesse (Vxlg. 
supervacuitas] forsothe of men these thingis fond in to the 
roundnesse of erthis, /d¢d. xv. 9 For thingus ouervoide 
[1388 superflu, Vg. res supervacuas] he maketh. 

+ Overvorlve, v. Sc. Obs. rare—'. 1n6 ouer-, 
oure-, our-. {(?f. OvER- + L. wol/ucre to roll, 
tum: cf. 1. supervolvére.} ?To tuin over or aside. 

(But the reading is douhtful: the original niay have heen 
‘ Onrevolvit (i. e. not turned over) this volume lay ane space ’.) 

1513 Doveras nets vi. Prol. 134 For hyssines, quhilk 
occurrit on cace, Ourvolnit (7.77. oure-, ouer-] I this volume, 
Jay ane space: And, thocht I wery was, ne lyst nocht tyre. 

+ O:vervo'te, v. Obs. [OvER- 22.] “rans. 
To defeat by a majority of votes; = OUTVOTE, 

1641 Exam. Answ. Keas. Ho. Comm. Votes Bps. Parl. 65 
Howeasily Bishops may bee over-voted in Parliament. 1664 
Perys Diary 18 Nov., Four all along did act for the 
Papists, and three only for the Protestants, by which they 
were overvoted. 168. in Somers Tracts I. 324 Let us sup- 
pose now, that all this should he over-voted (for Iam sure 
it can never he answered). 

+Overwade, v. Obs. [OL. oferwadan: see 
OveER- 10, and cf. OHG. wberwaten (Notker).] 
trans, To wade across. 

c 893 K. AEtrrep O7os. 11. iv. §6 Da zebeotode Cirus..pxt 
hie mehte wifinon be hiere cneowe oferwadan, pwr heo a:r 
was nigon mila brad. 1382 Wyciir £zeé, xlvii. 5 Deep 
waters of the streme of reyn wexiden grete, whiche may not 
be ouer wad (Vzdg. transvadari]. 1456 Sir G. Have Lazu 
Arms (S. T. S.) 37 He suld mak that ryver sa lytill that a 
wyf. suld nocht wete hir kneis till ourwade it. 


+ Overwai't, v. Obs. rare. [OveER- 1 (c).] 
trans. To watch over, supervise. 

1449 Pecock Refr. iv. v. 449 Ahoue manye to gidere of 
these. .hizer lordis..be oon other to ouer waile hem. ; 

+ Overwa‘ke, v. Ols. [OE. oferwacian, ft. 
ofer- OVER- 1 (¢) + waczan to wake; cf. mod. 
Ger. téberwachen. See also OVER- 22, 23.] 

1. ¢rans. To keep watch over. (O.£.) 

c 1000 ZELFric Saints’ Lives (1885) I. 66 Iulianus wycode 
wid t-aea eufraten and him oferwacedon syfanfealde w eardas 
[fex¢ weardes]. : 

2. a. ¢rans, To remain awake longer than 
(another). b. vef. To keep oneself awake too 
long. 

1590 GREENE Never too late(1600) 17 Thus watching thee, 
he ouerwaketh himselfe. 1609 Dekker Raven's Alm. Div, 
If I ouerwake him then he puls me by the haire of the head, 
and saith I watch to cut his throat when he is asleepe. 

Overwa'lk, v. [OvER- 9, 10, 23.) 

1. “rans. To waik over, traverse by walking. 

1533 More Confut. Barnes Wks. 770/1 Ye saye shee is 
some where abrode in the wylde world, whych worlde is 
a place to wyde .. for a woman to ouerwalke well. 1596 
Suaks. 1 Hen. /V,1, iii. 192 As full of perill and aduenturous 
Spirit, As to o’rewalke a Current, roaring loud On the vn- 
stedfast footing of a Speare. 1789 Woxvsw. Evening Walk 
165 Some. .O’erwalk ihe slender plank from side to side. 

2. ref, To walk too much or too far; to fatigue 


oneself with too much walking. 

1662 Strvee Let.in Wordsw. Schoel. Acad. (1877) 292 note, 
Be carefull of ytselfe and do not over walk yrselfe for y* 
is wont to hring y° upona sick bedd. 1799 JANE AUSTEN 
Lett. (1884) I. 212 My uncle overwalked himself at first, and 
can now only travel in achair. 1826 Scott Dzary 26 Aug. 
in Lockhart, I rather overwalked myself yesterday. 

So O'ver-wa‘lking v4/. sb., walking too much. 

1870 Dicxens Let. X.S. Ralston 16 May, Violent neuralgic 
attacks in the foot. That originated in over-walking in deep 
snow. 1894 Odit. Rec. Graduates Yale Untv, 266 By over- 
walking during vacation, he injured one foot. 

+ Overwa'lt, v. Ods. [f. OvER-6,9+ WALT, 
to roll: cf. OvERWELT.] 

1. ¢vazs. To ro]l or turn (a thing) over; to over- 
turn: = OVERWELT 7. a. 

13.. Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 314 Now is be reuel & pe renoun of 
pe rounde table Ouer-walt wyth a worde of on wy3es speche. 
c1goo Destr, Troy 8155 Tyll the toun be ouerteruyt, 
tumblid to ground ;..And the wallis ouerwalt into be wete 
dyches. 

2.. To roJl or flow over; to overflow. 

13.. &. E. Aliit. P. B. 370 Pe flod ryses, Quer-waltez vche 
a wod and pe wyde feldez. 


a 


OVERWANDER. 


Overwa'nder, z. rare. poet. [OVER- 9.] 
trans. Yo wander over. So Overwandered, 
Overwa ndering A/. ad/s. 


a 1547 Surrey /Evetd 1. 378 After time spent in thouer- 
wand.ed flood. 1833 TeNNysos Genone Poems 56 Above, 
the overwandering ivy and vine..in many a wild festoon 
Ran riot. 1886 Burton Arad. Wes. (abr. ed.) I. 8 Let us 
overwasder Allah's earth. 

Over-wanioa, -war: see OVER-. 


+ Overward, dv. and prep. Obs, [In form 
= OVER adv.+-WARD; but app. perverted from 
OVERTHWART; cf. the variant overwart.} 

A. acu. In a direction over or across a surface, 
an intervening space, etc. ; across, transversely. 

c1ago S. Eng. Leg. 1 268/246 He ne ini3te finde no schip, 

him ouer for-to lede. he sat and weop and bi-heold ouer- 
ward. 1393 Lanet. P. Pl. C. v. 128 And alle rome-renners 
.. Bere no suluer ouez see .. Vp forfeture of pe fee he so 
fynt hym onerwarde. ¢ 1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 139 
(Colch. MS.) Overward [Fifzw. 7S. orthward, 7. ¢. o’er- 
thwart) and afterlonge extende a Tyne. 

B. prep. Across, from side to side of, athwart. 

1486 Bk. S’. Albans Aviij b, Ther gooth blacke barris 
ouerwarde the tayle. 

O-ver-wa'rd, s?. [prop. two words: OVER a. 
and Wakp sé.] Vhe upper ward. 

1485 Rolls of Parit. V1. 384/2 The Forster of the Over- 
warde of our Forest of Inglewoode. 1547 Xeg. Prity Conncil 
Scot. 1. 71 And with him the ouir ward of Cliddisdaile, 
19773 Erskine /astit. 1. iv. § 5. 54 In the shire of Clydesdale, 
Lanerk is the head borougi: of the overward, .. Hamilton 
is the head borough of the nether ward. 1862 J. GRANT 
Capt. of Guard i, David Liberton, sergeant of the overward 
of the constabulary of Edinbur;h, in the time of David II. 

O-ver-wa'rm, @. [Over- 28.] Too warm. 
So O-ver-warmth, too great warmth. 

1713 Apoison Cato 1. vi, Marcus is over-warm. 13822 
Byron Fuaxz vi. xv, A sincere woman's breast,—for over- 
warm Or over-cold annihilates the charm. /é/d. xvi, For 
over-warmth, if false, is worse than truth. 

O:ver-warm, v. [OveER- 27.] To 
warin too much. 

1598 Syi.vesteR Di Bartas u. i. ut Furies 352 Manie and 
Phrenzie .. th’one drying, thother over-warming The feeble 
brain. a 1633 Austin Wedit. (1635) 291 There shall no Sunne 
nor Weather ove warme hin. 1650 Trare Cosnn. Lov. x. 
Over-joied haply of their new emploiment, and over-warmed 
with wine. 

+ Overwarp, v. Obs. [OF. oferweorpan, f. 
ofer- OVER- 6 + weorpan to throw, Waxp: cf. 
OHG. ubarwerfan, Ger. uberwerfen to overthrow, 
upset. Cf, Overcast, OvERTHROW.) /rans. To 
overthrow, throw or cast down. 

€897 K. Aitrrep Gregory's l’ast. C. xxvi. 180 Du pe art 
mid dy storme .. ouwend & oferworpen. c¢ 1000 Sur. Leechad, 
1, 384 Nim eorpan, oferweorp mid pinre swibran handa 
under binum swibran fet. @ 1225 Aucr. R. 142 Uorte holden 
pet schip, pet uden ne stormes hit ne ouerworp:n. c¢ 1330 
R. Buusne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 8197 (Petyt M5.) When 
pey [the dragons] hadde longe to-gyder smyten .. Wipped 
wy pb uenges, ouerwarpen & went. 

Overwart: see OVEItCHWART. 

Over-wary, Overwaste, etc.: sce OVER-. 

O-verwash (-wof), 54. Geol. [f. next.] The act 
or fact of washing over; the material carricd by 
running water from a glacier and deposited over 
or beyond the marginal moraine. Also aéé¢rzd., as 
overwash grave!, plain, ctc. 

1889 Levi.rett in.Vatnre 3 Oct. 558/1 In the newer moraines 
the terminal loops meet on opposite sides of large interlobate 
moraines, and correlation is made only after critical stud 
of their connections, over-riding, overwash, etc. 1890 F. W. 
Puts in Century Mag. Mar. 698 '2 At least ten times ten 
centuries have passed away since the implements of stone, 
fashioned by this early man, were lost and covered by the 
overwash of the glacial gravels. 

Overwa'sh (-wo'f), v. [OveER- 3, 9.] trans. 
To wash or flow over (something); to lave or 
bathe by flowing over. 

1577 Haxrison England u. xi. (1877) 1. 229 Pirats and 
robbers by sea are.. hanged on the shore at lowe water 
marke, where they ave left till three tides haue ouerwashed 
them. 1589 Greene JMJenaphon (Arb.) 77 Her lips like 
roses Ouerwasht with dew. 1593 SHaks. Lucy, 1225 But 
durst not ask .. Why her two suns were cloud-eclipsed so, 
Nor why her fair cheeks over-wash'd with woe. 1837 
Cariyie Fr. Rev. IN. vin. v, The ship of the State azain 

«.OVerwashed, near to swamping, with unfruitful brine. 


+ O-ver-watch, sé. Obs. [Over- 18, 29, 1 (c).] 
a. A watching too long or too late, too much 


watching. b. A pcrson who watches over another, 

1399 Lanct. Rich. Redeles 1. 282 And cuere shall pou 
ffynde..That wisdom and ouere-wacche wonneth ffer asun- 
dre. 1494 Fasyan Chron. vi. clxx. (1533) 98b/1 Tyred .. 
wyth ouer watcbe and laboure. a316s0 Eyer & Grine 944 
in Furniv, Percy Folio 1. 383 Gray-stcele hed ouer-waches 2. 
They went & told their Master anon right. 

Overwatch (avaiwo'tf, du:vor-), v. [OvER- 
MO) Vo, Alia 

1. trans. To watch over, keep watch over. 

1618 f/ist. Perkin Warbeck in Select. Hart, Mise. (1793) 
66 To attend the arrival of his enemies abroad; yea, per- 
adventure, to overwatch the actions of his friends at hoine. 
1661 R, 1 Estrance Relapsed Apostate (1681) 18 It was his 
Part to overwatch their Appetites. 1784 Cowrer T1v0c. 
262, I blame not those, who with what care they can O’er- 
watch the num rous and unruly clan. 1865 SwinsurNE 
Atalanta 1360 Olive and ivy and poplar dedicate And many 
a well-spring overwatched of these. 


trans, 


l 


339 


+2. To watch all through (a night). Ods. 

1sgo Suaks. A/ids. N. v. i. 373, 1 feare we shall out-sleepe 
the comming morne, As much as we tbis night haue ouer- 
watcht. ¢1590 Greene Fr, Bacon xi. 26 If Argus liv'd, and 
had his hundred eyes, They could not over-watch Phobetors 
night. ; 

%. To fatigue or wear out with excessive watch- 
ing; to weary or exhaust by keeping awake or by 
want of sleep. Now chiefly in pa. pple. 

1363 Foxe A. & J/. 750/2, 1 auswer and saye, that this 
bishop belike had ouerwatched hym selfe in this matter. 
For. .he neuer slept til be red it. 1591 Unton Corr. (Roxb.) 
235, 1 crave pardon, beinge overwearyede and overwatched 
in the trencbes. 1607 MarkHaM Cava/. 1. (1617) 77 Some 
horsmen aduise you..to keep your horse from sleep, and so 
by ouerwatching him, tomake him tame. 1760-72 H. Brooke 
Fool of Qual. (1809) Il. 100 Overtoiled and overwatched, 
I fell into a deep sleep. 1821 Scotr Aenidz, xv, Tressilian, 
fatigued and over-watched, came down to the hall. — 

Hence O:verwa'tched ///. a., weitried with too 
much watching; O:ver-watching 2/. s6., too much 
watching; too long vigil. Also Overwa‘tcher, 
one who watches over. 

1568 Grarton Chrou. 1. 138 His knightes and Souldiours 
were tyred, and weried with ouer watching and labour. 
1582 T. Watson Centurie of Loue \xxix, The belly neither 
cares for meate nor drinke, Nor ouerwatched eyes desire to 
winke. a 1656 Bre. Hatt Christian iii, His [the Christian's] 
Recreations..are..Jike unto a sweet nap after an overwatcb- 
ing. 1822 Scott Pirate iv, She was up early, and down 
Iate, and seemed, to her overwatched and overtasked 
maidens, to be as ‘ wakerife’ as the cat herself. 1846 Exiz. 
B. Barret in Lett. &. Browning & E. B. B. (1899) U. 
426 Perhaps you will go home through it—but I shall not 
see—I cannot watch, being afraid of the over-watchers, 

Over-wa'ter, v. [OvER- 25, 27, 8: cf. Du. 
overwaeleren to inundate (Kilian).] 

+1. trans. To water thoroughly, Also fig. Obs. 

1645 RutuerForD Tryal & Tri. Faith Ded. (1845) 11 A sea, 
and boundless river of visible, living,and breathing grace,.. 
to over-water menand angels. a 1682 Six T. Browne Tracts 
165 The river gave the fruitfulness unto this valley by over- 
watring that low Region. 

2. To water too much. (Chiefly in fa. pple.) 

1828 Miss Mitroxn }tllave Ser. ui. (1863) 51 Myrtles 
over-watered, and geraniums, trained as never geraniums 
were trained before. 1879 Beersoum Patagonta vii. 117 
They proceeded to taste the liquor, in order to see whether 
it had been overwatered. 1898 MWest71. Gaz. 15 Jau. 2/3 
‘The extent to which the streetsof London are over-watered 
is known only to cyclists. 

To cover with water. rare. 

18390 L. Lewis Proving of Gennad 47 Brave sights, now 
over-watered, quenched and stilled. 

Over-wa'tery,2z. [Oven- 28.] Too watery ; 
containing too much water. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 509 They are all overwatry. 

Overwave, v.: sec OVER- 1. 

+ Over-wa'x,v. Obs. [OL. oferweaxan, f. ofer- 
Over- 8+ weaxun to grow, Wax: = OHG. udler- 
wahsen, Ger. iberwachsen, See also OVER- 25, 27.] 

l. trans. To overgrow, grow over. (0. £.) 

g71 Blickl. Hom. 159 Cwebende pat his sed oferweoxe 
ealle pas woruld. c1000 ceric //om, 1. 508 Pas niuntes 
cnoll widutan is sticnzlum mid wuda oferwexen. 

2. intr. a. To wax or grow exceedingly. b. To 
grow too large, to overgrow. 

1382 Wyc.ir 2 Thess. i. 3 3oure feith ouerwexith [Mudlg. 
supercrescit}. 1413 Pélgr. Sowle 1. xx. (Egerton MS. 615), 
Aud if thi conscience had be more streite, this taile ne schuld 
haue be so ouerwaxen. c1450 2. Gloncester’s Chrom. (1724) 
482,1 note (MS. Coll. Arins) Ina too of his foot the naile 
groweth ouer to the flesshe, and in harme to the foot luge- 
licbe ouerwexethe. 

+ O-ver-way. Os. [Oven- 1d.] 

1. (prop.twowords). The upper or higher way. Sc. 

1575 “Hist. James VI (1804) 171 He gaue command to thrie 
hundrethe horsmen to pas ye ouerway, and to cum in.. be 
a priuey furde. 

3. = OVERSLAY. (?an error.) 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk § Selv. Ep. Ded., Castles in the 
Air, whose Groundsils are laid with Whims, their Overwayes 
with Dreams, and rooft with Cream of thinking. 1692 in 
Athenzum (1895) 20 Apr. 505/3 A timber-beam called ye 
Overwuy of ye house which on yt side that is towards ye 
street is adorned with ancient carved worke and beareth 
this date 1372. 

O-ver-wea'k, z. [OveEr- 28.] Too weak. 

15965 Jewet Repl. /larding (1611) 2 That yee haue hitherto 
shewed vs,..is ouerweake, and will not serue. 1651 C. Cart- 
wricnt Cert. Relig. 1. 137 This reason is over-weak, 1840 
Dickens farn. Rudge xix, Warm brandy-and-water not 
over-weak. 

O:ver-wea‘ken, v7. [Over- 27.] 
weaken too much, make too weak, 

31747 tr. Astruc's Fevers 308 Bleeding, when it is moderate 
..and not so plentiful as toover-weaken him, 1880 District 
Order, Pretoria 16 Dec., Never to endanger the safety of 
their posts through over-weakening their garrison. 

Overweal, -wealth, etc.: see OvrEr-. 

Overwean, obs. form of OVERWEEN. 

Overwear (d:vaiwé'1), v. [Over- 21, 17.] 

1. To wear out or exhaust (with toil, etc.), Chiefly 
in pa. pple. 

1578 Chr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers (1851) 470 We have 
endured much punishment, being overworn with so many 
wars. c¢1600 SHaks. Sons. Ixitl, 1655 Theophania 152 
Being overworn with sorrow, she ended this life before I bad 
attained to the thirteentb year of my age. 1801 SouTuEy 
Thalaba w. xxv, At his feet the gasping beast Lies, over- 
worn with want. 1879 H. Spencer Data of Ethics x. § 64 


trans. To 


OVERWEENED. 


178 Limbs over-worn by prolonged exertion, cannot without 
aching perform acts whicb would at other times cause no 
appreciable feeling. 

2. To wear out (clothes, etc.), wear threadbare. 

1630 J. Tavior (Water P.) Water Cormorant Wks, 1. 6/1 
And yearely they vpon their backes oreweare, That which 
oft fed flue hundred with good cheare. 1671 Mitton Samson 
123 In slavish habit, ill-fitted weeds O’re worn and soild. 
1839 SHELLEY Ceve? 11. i. 208 That you put off, as garments 
overworn, Forbearance, and respect, remorse, and fear. 

3. To wear (something) away or to an end; to 
outwear. 

1583 [see OvERWoRN 2], 1605 VeRSTEGAN Verses in Dec. 
Jntell., Vime ouerweares what earst his licence wrought. 
1636 SANDERSON Sev. I]. 55 A man, that, having gotten 
some sore bruise in his youth, and by the help of surgery and 
the strength of youth overworn it, may yet carry a grudging 
of it in his bones or joynts. 

4. To cease to wear as having outgrown. 

1887 J. Bascom Soctolocy vi. 142 (Funk) A corrupt political 
party ..may have lost or overworn its principles. 

O'ver-weai:r, sé. CS. [UOver- 8c.] The 
action or fact of wearing over other clothes; gar- 
ments so worn, outer clothing. (Opposed to 
underwear.) 

1890 in Cext, Dict. 

Overweary (devaiwieri), v. [OVER- 21, 27.] 
trans. To overcome with weariness; to weary to 
excess. 

1576 Turserv. Venerie 72 Recomfort their members which 
are sore overwearied. 1612 Brinstey Lud. Lit. 269 When 
the master is compelled to divide his pains both amongst 
little and great, he may much ouer-wearie himselfe. 1821 
Sueviey Prometh. Und, w. 271 Like to a child o’erwearied 
with sweet toil. 1875 Dewtal Cosmos XVII. 513 Rather than 
over-weary the patient,..one sitting may be given to the 
preparation of the cavities. ; 

Hence Overwea‘ried, Overwea rying ffi. as. 
So Over-wea'ry @., overcome with weariness ; 
excessively weary, too weary to hold out. 

1591 Wurther of Ld. Brough, Overwerying plaints abre- 
viate the libertie of speach. 1677 Gitvix Demtenol. (1867) 332 
Satan so molested Job.. that, as an overwearied man, he cries 
out he had no qniet. 1794 Soutuey Poems Slave J rade 
Sonn. iii, Beneath thy hard command O’erwearied nature 
sinks. 1851 C. L. Smitn tr. Tasso vi. cx, Give rest to her 
o’erweary mind, 1888 Stevexson Black Arrow 83 Half 
starved and over-weaiyasthey were, they lay without moving. 

+ Overwea'thered, 7//.a. Obs. rare—'. In 
quot. ouer-wither’d. [Ovrr- 21.] Worn cr 
damaged by exposure to the weather. 

1596 Suaks. .Verch. Vii. vi. 18 How like a prodigall doth 
she returne With ouer- wither’d ribs and ragged sailes, Leane, 
rent, and begger‘d by tlie strumpet winde? 

Overwea've, v. foet. [Over- 1,8.) ¢razs. 
To weave over the top or surface. (In Za. Apie.) 

1818 Keats Endymion 1 431 An arbour, overwove By 
many a summer's silent fingering. 1869 Brackmore Lorna 
D. vii, I found it strongly over-woven, 


+ Overween, -wene, sé. Obs. rare. [f. OVER- 
29b + ME. were, OF. wéz thought, opinion. Cf. 
OHG. uberwaén, -wdni arrogance, pride.} Over- 
weening, prestimption. 


c1z20 Bestiary 335 Giuernesse and wising, Pride and 
ouerwene; Swilc atter i-mene. 

Overween (vaiwin), v. Now chiefly in 
vbl. sb. and pfl.a. OVERWEENING. [OveR- 26, 27.] 

1. txtr. To have too high expectations, or too high 
an opinion of oneself; to be conceitcd, arrogant, 
presumptuons, or too self-confident ; to prestime. 

1303 R. Brunne Haudl. Synne 5:64 Nat ouerdrede ne 
ouerwene, ¢1532 Du Wes /antrod, Fr. in Palsgr. 955 Vo 
cver wene, sureutder,. 1593 Snaks. 3 Hen. F/, 1. ii. 144 
My Eyes too quicke, my Heart o're-weenes too much. 1§97 
— 2 Hen. /V,w.i.149 Mowbray, you ouer-weene to take 
itso, 1642 Mitton Afol. Smect. Wks. 1738 1. 127 Is there 
cause why these Men should overwean,and be so queasy of 
the rude Multitude, lest their deep worth should be under- 
valu’d for want of fit Umpires? 1702 Eng. Theophrast. 192 
We all of us naturally overwean in our own favour. 1866 
y B. Rose tr. Ovid's Fast 156 Happiest of mothers Niobe 

ad been Had happiness not caused her to o'erween. 

+2. To think too highly, have an exayveratcd 
or conceited opinion (of). Obs. 

1555 [see OVERWEENING W4/. sb. 2). 1605 CAMDEN Nem. 94 
Whatsoever some of their postcritie doe overweene of the 
antiquitie of their names. 1621 Burton Anat. A/el., Some 
are too partial, as friends to overween, others come with 
a prejudice to carp, vilify, detract, and scoff. 

+3. trans. (and reff. = 1), To think too highly 
of, over-esteein, hold an exaggerated opinion of 
(usually oneself, or something of one’s own). 

1588 Fraunck Lawiers Log. u. ix. 101 b, The disputers 

. must [not] overwcene themselves, or bee obstinate and 
singuler in conceipt. 1621 S. Warp Happiness of Praciice 
(1627) Ep. Ded., It was a pride in Montanus to ouerweene 
his Pepuza and Tymium, two pelting Parishes in Phrygia, 
and tocallthem Hierusalem. 1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 
10 To make it likely. .that the doctrine of atoms is not wound 
up in those darknesses that some mens understandings have 
inay-hap over-weened. 

+4. To cause to overwcen (sensc 1); to render 
presumptuous or arrogant. Ods. (See also next.) 

1590 GREENE Mourn. Garm. Ded. (1616) 1 While wanton- 
nesse .. ouer-weaned the Niniuites, their sur-coates of bisse 
were all polished with gold. 1620 Forp Linea V. (Shaks. 
Soc.) 66 Injuries can no more discourage him, than applause 
can ouer-weene him. 

+ Overweened, f7/. a. Obs. [f. prec. +-ED.] 
Conceited ; overweening ; presumptuous, arrogant. 


OVERWEENER. 


1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 8 ‘heir owne ouer- 
weend conceit. 1622 T. SioucHutTon Chy. Sucrif. viii. 107 
Many..are so ouer-weened and puft vp with a conceit of 
their owne knowledge. 1646 buck Asch. ///,1.15 Presuming 
upon the strength of it [his castle] and the peoples affection, 
but over- weaned in his opinion and hope. 


Overwee-ner. ?Ols. [f. as prec. +-ER1.] One 
who overweens; a conceited, presumptuous, or 
arrogant person, 

1340 Ayend. 21 Pe proude and be ouerwenere weneb more 
by worb, ober more conne: more panne enie opre. 1588 Kyp 
Househ, Phil. Wks. (1go1) 269 Substance. .in the manurance 
and handling of an ignorant, or ouerweener, dootl not only 
decrease but perisheth, 1625 Br. Hatt Vo feace w. Rome 
$9 What insolent over-weeners of their owne workes are 
these Papists, which proclaime the actions which proceed 
from themselves, worthy of..heaven. 1647 Trapp Comst, 
Matt. xxi, 31 These over-weeners of themselves. 

[-1ne 1] 


Overwee'ning, v6/.5b. Now rare. 
The action of the verb OVERWEEN. 

1. Too great expectation, or opinion as to oneself; 
excessive self-importance ; presumption, arrogance, 
self-conceit. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 97 Als Anselme fe strif 
gan pes of be duke & pe kyng, Com Roberd de Beleyse, 
porgh his ouerwenyng, & passed hider ouer be se. 1340 
Ayenh, 17 Pe uerste bo3 of prede: is ontreupe. .. Pe bridde: 
ouerweninge. Pet we clepep presumcion. 1484 Caxton 
Fables of Aisop u. xv, The Jaye .. by his oultrecuydaunce 
or ouerwenynge wold haue gone and conuersed among the 
pecoks. 1592 Davies /immort, Soud XxXiv. vill. 11714) 131 
Take heed of Over-weening, and compare Thy Peacock’s 
Feet with thy gay Peacock’s Train. 1671 Mitton P. A. 1. 
147 He [Satan] might have learnt Less over-weening, since 
he fail’d in Job, 1742 Ricnarpson Pamela IV. 8 Half the 
Misunderstandings among marry’d People are owing to.. 
mere Words and little captious Follies, to Over-weenings, 
or unguarded Petulances. 

2. A thinking too highly of something ; excessive 
esteem, over-estimation. 

1555 J. Proctor Hist. WVyat's Reb. in Arb. Garner VIII. 
72 Such overweening had they of themselves. 1614 RaLeicu 
Hist. World un, (1634) 111 Who..failed at the last through 
too much over-weening of hisowne wisedome, 1720 WELTON 
Suffer. Son of God ll. xvii. 467 By a too great over-weening 
of theirown perverse Will. 1808 CoLeRiDGE Lett, tol. Fef- 
/rey (1895) 536 An honest gentleman ~ having over-hurried 
the business through overweening of my simplicity and 
carelessness. 1827 J. Fears in Barker Parriana (1828) I. 
557 uote, Any overweening of my own strength to fly alone. 


Overwee'ning, ///. a. [f.as prec. + -1Nc 2.] 

l. Of a person: ‘That thinks, expects, or has an 
opinion, beyond what is reasonable or just; over- 
confident or sanguine in one’s own opinion; con- 
ceited, arrogant, presamptuous, self-opinionated. 

1340 Ayend. 169 Mochel is he fol and ouerweninde, pet 
wyp-oute ouercominge abit to habbe fe coroune. c¢ 1489 
Caxton Blanchardyn x\viii, 186 Olde vnfamouse myschaunt, 
how arte thou soo folyshe and so ouerwenynge as for to 
wene to haue her. 1591 Suaks. Two Gent. i. i. 157 Goe 
base Intruder, oner-weening Slaue, Bestow thy fawning 
smiles on equall mates. 1605 Play Stucley in Sch. Shaks. 
1. 238 But generally I censure th’ English thus—Hardy but 
rash, witty but overweaning. 1690 Locke H/wm. Und. tv. 
xix, §.7 The Conceits of a warm’d or over-weening Brain. 
1703 Rowr U/yss.1. i, O’erweening, Insolent, Unmanner’d 
Slave. 1873 M. Arnotp Lit. 4 Dognta (1876) 185 Its pro- 
fessors are nevertheless bold, overweening, and even abusive, 
in maintaining their criticism against all questioners. 
fig. 1599 Broughton’s Lett. iv. 14 Your..attendant..doth 
play her part, with a cup of ouerweening liquour, hauing.. 
intoxicated your.. braine. 

2. Of opinion, estimate, pretension, desire, etc. : 
Conceited ; excessive, exaggerated, too high. 

c1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xxii. 72 Grete foly it is to 
youre doughters to haue such an ouerwenyng [Fr. oudtre- 
cuidant] wylle. 1595 Dantes Crv. Wars i. xxxvi, Whose 
mind not wonne With th'over-weening thought of hot 
excesse. 1604 E. G[rimstonE] D’Acosta’s Hist, Indies vu. 
xiv. 535 The vanquished.. with many teares craved pardon 
of their overweening follie. 1640 Be. Hatt ise. 11. viii. 
260 To be led by the nose, with..an over-weening opinion 
of some persons, whom you thinke you have cause to honour. 
1712 BupGEtt Sfect. No, 307 P14 The over-weening Fondness 
of a Parent. 1729 Franxuin £ss. Wks, 1840 II. 43 An 
overweening desire of sudden wealth. 1850 Prescott Peri 
I]. 355 Pizarro..cannot be charged with manifesting any 
overweening solicitude for the propagation of the Faith. 
1879 M. Arnotp Democra_yin Mixed Ess. 15 Her airs of 
superiority and her overweening pretensions. 

Hence Overwee’ningly adv.; -wee-ningness. 

1611 Cotcn., Oxultrecuidamment, ouer-weeningly, pre- 
sumptuously, arrogantly. 16z2x Be. Mountacu Diatribe 28 
By turning our fingers home vpon our selues.. make our selues 
for ouer-weeningnesse, the ordinary by-word of other mens 
tongues, 1634 C. Downinc State Eccles. Kined, 27 ‘The 
Florentine is so overweaningly wise. 1877 Morey Crit. 
Mise. Ser. 1. 390 It is over-weeningness and self-confident 
will that are the chief notes of Macaulay’s style. 1882 
Society 30 Vec. 18/2 You are sometiines described as over- 
weeningly self-sufficient. 

Overwee'p, uv. poet. [Over- 20, 1 (¢).] 

1. trans. To weep over again. 

1598 Row.anps Betraying Christ 29 Weepe Christs deniall, 
worst of all thy crimes, And ouerweepe each teare tenne 
thousand times. 

2. To weep over (something), shed tears over. 

1844 Mrs. Brownine Catarina to Camoeus xvi, Feeling, 
while you overweep it, Not alone in your despair. 1853 — 
Slecp ui, A little dust to overweep, 

Overweigh (évaiwéi’), v. Forms: see OvER 
and WeIGu. [OVER- 22, 21, 26; cf. OHG, wbar- 
zvegan, MHG., siberwegen, Du. overiegen.] 
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1. trans. To exceed in weight (physical or moral); 
to be heavier or weightier than; to preponderate 
over, overbalance, outweigh. 

a12z2z5 Aucr. Rk. 386 peo bet mest luuied, beo schullen 
beon mest iblisced. nout }eo pet leded herdest lif, nor luue 
ouerweid hit. 1549 CoverpaLe, etc. Aras. Par. Rom. 12 
In all poinies Christes goodnes oueiwaigheth the offence of 
Adam. 1603 Suaks. J/eas. for MW. 1. iv. 170 Say what you 
can; my false ore-weighs your true. ¢16z0 A. Hume S7¢t. 
Tongue (1865) 9 This auctoritie wald over-weegh our reason. 
1672 SHADWELL J/¢ser 1, One kind look from you will over- 
weigh a thousand such small services. 1818 Mrs, SHELLEY 
Frankenst. viii. (1865) 106 If their testimony shall not over- 
weigh iny supposed guilt, I must be condeinned. 

2. To overcome with or as with weight; to weigh 
down, overburden, oppress. 

1577 VAUTROUILLIER Luther ou fp. Gal. 78 Blessed is 
he..which can say, when sinne ouerwayeth him, and the 
lawe accuseth him: what is this to ne? 1641 R. Baker 
Chron, (1660) 56 One Raynerus,..crossing the Seas with his 
Wife ..so with his iniquity overweighed the ship, that in the 
midst of the streain, it was not able to stir. 1760-72 H. 
Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) 1V. 105 The grief of her heart 
over-weighed lier spirits. 1849 M. ARNOLD Strayed Reveller, 
Who is he That he sits, overweighed By fumes of wine and 
sleep, So late, in thy portico? 

3. zt. To weigh more than soinething else, to 
preponderate ; to be over weight, weigh too much. 

1862 F. Hart Hindu Philos. Syst. 47 Intellect, when dark- 
ness overweighs in it, is torpid. 1887 Chicago Advance 29 
Sept. 613 If a letter overweigh, we are fined one shilling and 
eleven pence, 

Hence Overwei'ghing ppl. a.; Overweigh- 
ingly adv, 

1586 Mariowe ist Pt. Taméburt, y.i, The means the over- 
weighing Heavens Have kept to qualify these hot extremes. 
1595 foldimanteia (1881) 23 If..1 ouerweyingly valew you 
attoohigh arate, 1896 W. Brack Brisezs xvii, This over- 
weighing war of the elements that distracted his attention. 

Overweight (d0:varwélt), 56. [OVER-19, 29¢: 
cf. MLG. overwicht, Du. overwicht, Da. oververgt.] 

1. Something over or beyond the exact or proper 
weight; extra weight; excess of weight. 

1552 Hutoet, Ouerweyght, superpoudtunt, 1639 Horn & 
Ros. Gate Lang. Und. Ixxv. § 768 If any thing be put to, 
above the over-weight, allowance or remedy; it is a vantage, 
a surplusage cast in over and besides. a@ 166r FUuLier 
IVorthies 1. (1662) 64 Uhey are cast in, as Superpondiunt, or 
Overweight, our work being ended before. 

2. Greater weight (than that of something else) ; 
preponderance; preponderating weight, power, in- 
fluence, or importance. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 773 Sinking into water is but an over- 
weight of the body put into the water in respect of the 
water. /éid. § 798 If you take so much the more silver as 
will countervail he over-weight of the lead. 1683 Drypen 
Life Plutarch 107 Cicero and the Elder Cato, were far 
fron having the overweight against Demosthenes and 
Aristides. 1805 W. Taytor in Az. Kev. INI. 68 [He] had 
greatly the overweight of popularity. 

3. Too great weight; an excessive weight or 
burden ; also fig. 

a 1577 GascoicNe lVorkes, Hearbes (1587) 183 A peece 
which shot so wel, so gently and so streight, It neither 
bruised with recule, nor wroong with ouerweight. 1770 
Chron. in Ann, Reg. 113/2 A scaffold..broke down with 
the over-weight of the spectators. 18g: H. Hacisurton 
Ochil Idydls 136 With overweight of care on my mind. 

+4, An alleged name of avoirdupois weight. Ods. 

1656 H. Puiturs Purch. Patt. (1676) 210 There are two 
sorts of weights used by us in England, the one is called 
Troy-weight, the other is called A voir-du-poiz, or over-weight, 

Over-weight (ds:vaiwéi't), a. [OvER prep + 
WEIGHT sd, ; see OVER- 32.] 

Above, or in excess of, the proper or ordinary 
weight; too heavy. Also fg. a. As predicate, 
or following the sb. (Better as two words.) 

1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. 11.) Ab, The Authors 
Gold is so much over weight. 1670 Cotton Esfernou 1. 
vi. 415 His Majesty would yet make her overweight, by 
giving her himself two hundred thousand Crowns in Dowry. 
1852 Mrs. Cartye Left. II. 203, 1 wonder if my letter will 
be over-weight. 1856 Kane drct. Exfé. I. ix. 97 We found 
..that a very few pounds overweight broke us down. 

b. attrib. as adj, (ouvaiweit). 

1639 Futter Holy War i. xiii. (1647) 101 He displaced 
Guy, because he found him of no over-weight worth. 1888 
Pall Mall G. 22 June 6/1, 1 was charged for a few pounds 
of overweight luggage. 

O:verwei ght (-wé't), 7. [OveER- 27.] 

+1. ¢rans. To give or attach too much weight 
to, exaggerate the importance of. Ods. 

1603 Fiorio Montaigne u, viil. 220 We also overweight 
such vaine future conjectures, which infant-spirits give us. 

2. To weight too heavily ; to impose an excessive 
weight or burden upon; to overburden, overload, 
Zit. and fig. (Chiefly in pa. pple.) 

1819 Syp. Smitn IVs. (1850) 253 note, There should be 
two or three colonial secretaries instead of one; the office is 
dreadfully overweighted. 1879 F. G. LEE Ch, under Q. 
Eliz. 1. p. liv, The author..has thought it wise to avoid over- 
weighting..an ‘ Historical Sketch’ with too many of such 
quotations. 1897 Daily News 22 Feb. 8/6 Their boat was 
overweighted with household produce, ..It is supposed the 
craft foundered. 

Hence O:verwei'ghted ///. a. ; -wei'ghtedness, 

¢1860 Faser Old Labourer iv, To take to God their over- 
weighted hearts. 1878 V. Amer. Rev. CKXVII. 189 An 
overcharged and overweighted people. 1895 Dzdlin Kev. 
Apr. 308 Mhe historic overweightedness, to which the Jews 
were succumbing. 


{ 


OVERWHELM. 


Overwei‘ghtage. [f. prec. vb. or sb. +-aGE.] 
Amount of overweight, or a charye for this. 

1841 Blackw. Mag. L. 333 How much have they not to 
pay for carriage, porteragc, vverweightage, custom-house 
olficerage ? 

O-ver-weighty, 2. [Over- 28: cf. Du. 
overwichlig.| “Loo weighty or heavy ; of excessive 
weight. 

1627 Hakewitt. Afod. in. i. § 7. 156 The pressing of Nature 
with over-weighty burdens. 

O-ver-we'll, adv. [f. Over- 30+ WELL adv.]} 
Too well. 

€1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xl. (Ninian) 1335 Pat is oure-weile 
kydone me. 1422 tr, Secreta Secre!., Priv. Priv. 199 Whan 
he was in his goodnes, ouerwel atte ayse. 1587 GoLDING 
De Moruay xvi. 268 ‘Yo thinke ouerweil of our selues. 1709 
Strrype dun. Ref 1. lit. 522 A proclamation..which was 
not overwell regarded in most parts of the realm. a@ 1803 
S. Apamsin Bancroft //ést. U. S. (1876) V. xx. 566 Not. .over- 
well pleased with what is called the Fabian war in America. 

Overwell, v.: see OVER- 5 b. 

Overwe'lt, v7 Sc. and north. dial. [f. Over- 
6 + WeuTv.,to turn: cf, OVERWALT.] a. /rams. 
lo overturn, upset; in pass. said spec. of a sheep 
when fallen on its back so as to Le unable to rise : 
cf. AWALT, FAR-WELTED.  b. 77727. To tumble 
over. Hence Overwelt 56. dia/, (see quot. 1788 . 

1513 Douctas -Exeis vin. xii. 37 Ourweltit wyth the ben- 
sell of the ayris, Fast fra the forstammis the flude swouchis 
and raris, /did. x. vii, 105 Ourweltis Retheus in ded 
thrawis atanis, And with hys helys smayt the Rutilian 
planis. 1788 W. Marsuace J’orksh. Gloss. (bk. DS.) s. v., 
A sheep which gets laid upon its back in a hollow is said to 
be in an owerwelt. 1828 Craven Gloss, (ed. 2.), Ower-welted, 
overturned. 1876 Gloss. Alid-Yorks. s.v., A cart is welted, 
or upturned, in order to discharge its load; but it is oze7- 
welted when entirely overturned for repairs, or by an act of 
mischief. 

+ Overwe'lter,v. O6s.rare. In 6 Sc. -walter. 
[Over- 9.] ¢rans. ‘Yo roll over and over. 

1513 Dovcras Aine?s vi. Prol. 18 The rageand storm 
ourwalterand wally seis. 

+ Overwe'nd,v. Ods. Pa. t. and pple. -went. 
[Ovett- 8, 9, 13.] 

1. éntr. To go over, pass over. rare. 

¢ 1250 Gen. & Lx, 2285 Him ouer wente his herte on-on; 
Kinde luue gan him ouer gon. 

2. trans. &@. ‘lo pass over, go over, traverse, 
cross. b. To pass beyond, exceed. ec. fa. pple. 
overwent, overgone, covered; overwhelmed. 

¢1330 R, Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 7800 Bot pei dide 
nought his comandement; Pe dedes conseyl ys sone ouer 
went, ¢ 1350 J} dd, Palerne 2140, & loke pat hirde-men 
wel kepe pe komune passage & eche brugge per a-boute 
pat burnes overwende. 13g0 Gower Conf. I. 317 Whan I 
my wittes overwende, Min hertes contek hath non ende. 
14.. Tundale’s Vis, 1908 With all oder ryches bit was 
over went. 1579 SPENSER Sheph. Ca/. Mar. 2 Why sytten 
we soe, As weren ouerwent [gloss ouergone] with woe, 
Upon so fayre a morow? a@1649 Drumm. of Hawrtn. 
Poents Wks. (1711) 30/2 As a pilgrim,..When he some 
craggy hills hath over-went. 

Overwene, obs. form of OVERWEEN. 

O-ver-we't, a. [Over- 28.] Too wet. So 
O-ver-we'ts/., O'ver-we'tness, too great wetness, 
excess of moisture. Also O:ver-we't v. frazs., to 


wet too much. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 669 Another il] accident is, over-wet 
at sowing time. 1703 T.N. City 4 C. Purchaser 205 When 
you slack the Lime, you must..not over-wet it. 1725 Brap- 
Ley Fam. Dict.s.v. Sycomore, They are also propagated 
by Roots and Layers in moist Ground, not over-wet or stiff. 
1812 Sir J. Sinctair Syst. Husé. Scot. 1. 380 Over-closenes> 
of texture, producing over-wetness and infertility. 

Overwhart: see OVERTHWART. 

Overwheal: see Over- 8. 

Over-whee'l, v. [Over- 6, 26.] 

+1. ¢raus. ‘To overturn, tum upside down. Oés. 

1599 1. Mlouret] Sidkworntes 59 Yea. .whisprings soft of 
men or falling floud, Doth so their harts and senses ouer- 
wheele That often headlong from the boord they reel. 

2. A@il. (intr. and trans.) To wheel too far, or 


beyond the proper point. 

1832 Regul. [ustr. Cavalry 1. 98 They are to allow their 
Troops rather to over-wheel on approaching the Line. 
Ibid. 99 They will thus be somewhat over-wheeled. 

So O-ver-wheel 56. (A/1/.). 

1796 /ustr. & Reg. Cavalry (1813) 14 The leader must take 
care to time his words, Halt! Dress! the instant before the 
wheel is completed, otherwise an overwheel or reining back 
will be the consequence. 

Overwhe'lm, 54. rave. [f. next.] The act 
of overwhelming, or fact of being overwhelmed. 

1742 Younc Wt. Th. 1x. 685 In such an overwhelm Of 
wonderful, on man’s astonish’d sight, Rushes Omnipotence. 
1863 Mrs. Wuitney Faith Gartney xxxiv. (1869) 318 The 
first overwhelm of astonishment. 

Overwhelm (duvathwe'lm),v. Also 5 -qwelm, 
6 -quelm, 6-7 Sc, -quhelm. [f. Over- 6, 5 + 
WHEL z. to roll.] 

1. trans. To overturn, overthrow, upset; to turn 


upside down Oés. exc. dial. 

¢1330 R. Brunnt Chron. (1810) 190 He smote him in pe 
helin, bakward he bare his stroupe. Pe body he did ouer- 
whelm, his hede touched pe croupe. 1513 Douctas -Exeis 
vu. Prol. 18 Quhen brym blastis of the northyne art Our- 
quhelmit had Neptunus in his cart. @ 1547 Surrey 4ncid 
1v, 585 Like to the aged .. oke The which ., the Northerne 
windes,, Betwixt tbem strive to overwhelime witb blastes. 


a 


OVERWHELMED. 


1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 1x. 344 Barkes and botes.. 
sayling downe the riuer of Niger are greatly endangered hy 
this sea-horse, for oftentimes he ouerwhelimeth and sinketh 
them. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 85 The earthquake.. 
overwhelmed a chain of mountains of free stone more than 
300 miles fong. 
+b. To turn fa wheel) round, cause to revolve. 
241400 Morte Arth. 3262 A-howte cho whirllide a whele 
with hir whitte hondez, Over-whelme alle qwayntely be 
whele as cho scholde. ‘ ; 
+e. To throw (something) over iu a heap ufon 
something else; to tur or wind (something) about 


something else. Ods. 

1634 Heywooo Maidenhead well lost u. Wks. 1874 IV. 
120 Thou hast ouerwhelm’d vpon my aged head Mountaines 
of griefe. 1684 Papin in Birch Azst, Koy. Soc. (1757) IV. 
288 Then I overwhelm a broader pipe about the first. 

+d. zztr. To turn over, revolve; to roll or 


tumble aver. Odés. 

1387-8 [see OverwnELminc vi, sb.J. ¢1400 Rom, Rose 3775 
The see may never be so stil, That with a litel winde it nil 
Overwhelme and turne also. a 1400-50 Alexander 560 All 
flames pe flode as it fire were, ..And bane ouer-qwelmys in 
a qwirre and qwatis euer e-like. 

2. ¢rans, To cover (anything) as with something 
turned over and cast upon it; to bury or drown 
beneath a superincumbent mass; to submerge 
completely (usually implying ruin or destruction). 

¢ 1480 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4964 Pe erthe sall' baim ouer 
whelme. 1573-80 Barer A/v. O 201 To Ouerwhelme: to 
couer cleane ouer and ouer with earth, or other things, to 
hide in the ground. 1613 Purcnas Prlgrimage i1614) 116 
Adrian..dedicated another ‘emple to {upiter, that former 
being ouer-whelmed with earth. 1756 Lucas £ss. Waters 
I. 32 Large tracts..are every winter over-whelmed with 
an inundation. 1878 Huxtev Physiogr. 192 Pompeii was 
overwhelmed hy a vast accumulation of dust and ashes. 

+b. To overhang so as to cover more or less. Ods. 
1sgz Suans. Ver. & Ad. 183 His louring brows o'erwhelm- 
ing his fair sight, Like misty vapours when they hlot the 
sky. 1599 — //en. V, i. i. 11 Then lend the Eye a terrihle 
aspect: ..let the Brow o’rewhelme it, As fearefully, as doth 
a galled Rocke O’re-hang and tutty his confounded Base. 

3. fig. To overcome or overpower as regards 
one’s action or circumstances; to bring to ruin or 
destruction ; to crush. 

1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 157/2 Certayne conclusions 
of the lawe of nature, whiche (their reason ouer whelmed 
with sensualyte) hadde than forgotten. 1573-80 Baret 
aly. O 201 To be overwhelmed with husinesse, or to have 
more to do than he can turne himselfe to. 1692 tr. Sadlust 
29 We Starve at home, abroad our debts ore-whelm us. 1751 
Jouxson Rambler No. 153 P 10 Neither my modesty nor 
prudence were overwhelmed by affluence. 1843 Prescorr 
Wexico (1850) 1. 1. iii. 217 Such an event must overwhelm 
him in irretrievable ruin. 

b. ‘Fo overcome completely in mind or feeling ; 
to overpower utterly with some emotion. 

1535 Coverpace Fs. liv. 4 An horrible drede hath ouer- 
whelmed me, 17@1 De Fore Woll Flanders (1840) 309, 1 was 
overwhelmed with the sense of my condition. 1872 W. 
Brack Adv. Phaeton xxxi. 410 Here a shout of laughter 
overwhelmed the young man. 

c. To treat with an excess of something (figured 
as ‘heaped’ upon one) ; to ‘deluge’ wth. 

1806 Surr Winter in Lond. (ed. 3) 1. 255 He found him.. 
surrounded hy the whole party .. who were overwhelming 
him with praises. 1819 Lapv Morcan Aufobiog. (1859) 300 
The Baron Bonstetten overwhelms us with hospitality and 
kindness. 1853 Kinas.ev //yfatia xvi, He began over- 
whelming the old man with enquiries about himself, Pambo, 
and each and all of the inhabitants. 


Overwhelmed (-hwe'lmd, Zoe/. -hwe'lméd’, 
pft.a. [f. prec. + -ED1.] Overturned (06s.), sub- 
merged, overpowered, etc.: see the verb. Hence 
Overwhe‘lmedness. 

¢ 1440 Promp, Parv. 374/1 Ovyr qwelmyd, or ouer hyllyde, 
olvolutus, 1616 J. Lane Cont. Sgr.'s 1. (1888) 169 nof¢e, 
Whose teeres .. weare his seaes .. in which o'rewhelmd 
experience [etc]. 1860 Pusey J/in. Proph.253 No image 
so well expresses the overwhelmedness under affliction or 
temptation. 

Overwhe'lmer. [f. as prec. + -ER1.] One 
who or that which overwhelms. 

1513 Douctas 2neis xu. ix. 108 Fers Achilles... That was 
ourquhelmar ofking Pryamusring[=kingdom]. 1807 ANNA 
Sewaro Le?t. (1811) VI. 357 It is not in the power of that 
untversal overwheliner (tinie] to push him from my memory. 

Overwhelming, vé/. sd. [f. as prec. + -InG!.] 
The action of the verb OVERWHELM; + turning over, 
revolution (0ds.); submersion, overpowering, etc. 

1387-8 T. Usk est. Love in. iv. (Skeat) Ll 145 The course 
of the planettes, and overwhelminges of the sonne in dayes 
and nightes. 1645 Mitton Tetrach. (1851) 195 The over- 
whelming of his afflicted servants. 1883 Athenznm 4 Aug. 

134/3 A story of a sharp fight for existence and an ultimate 
overwhelming. 

Overwhe'lming, /7/. a. [f. as prec. + -1x¢2.] 

1. That overwhelms, overthrows, overturns, or 
submerges utterly; so powerful as to overcome 
utterly by strength of numbers, influence, etc. 

1667 [implied in Overwnetmincty below]. 1742 Younc 
-Vt. Th. ur. 219 O’erwhelming Turrets threaten ere they fall. 


18:8 Lapy Morcan A utobiog. (1859) 217 The concourse of 


people of all Nations that assemhle here, on a Wednesday 
evening, 1S overwhelming. 185 Darwin Voy. Vat. xiv. 
(1879) 303 The island itself.. showed the overwhelming 
power of the earthquake. 1855 Macautay Hist. Eng. xv. 
IIT, 536 Two Tories were returned by an overwhelming 
majority. 1887 Spectator 8 Oct. 1337 The temptation to 
close the Canal against our troopships may be overwhelming. 


Vox. Vil. 
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+2. Overhanging. Odés. 

1sgz SHaxs. Rom, & Ful. v. i. 39 An Appothecarie.. In 
tattred weeds, with ouerwhelming hrowes. 

+ 3. ? Overpowered with emotion. Oés, 

(2? For overwhelmed or overflowing.) 

1571 Dx. Norrotk in 14¢h Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, App. 
1V. §74 Prayinge. . with an ouerwhelminge harte and watered 
cheekes. : 

Hence Overwhelmingly adv., in an overwhelm- 
ing or overpowering manuer; Overwhe‘lming- 
ness. 

1667 Decay Chr. Piety (1671) 142 Light and trivial; ..indeed 
in respect of the acquest, but overwhelmingly ponderous in 
regard of the..pernicious consequents. 4@ 1834 CoLERIOGE 
Lit. Rem. 11. 174 You see in him .. the overwhelmingness 
of circumstances, for a time surmounting his sense of duty. 
1881 Blackw. Mag. May 570/2 Its force, its overwhelming- 
ness, and its harshness, found a more congenial place in the 
colder regions. 1885 JWanch. Exam. 13 Jan. 5/3 The 
probabilities in their favour are overwhelmingly great. 

7Overwhe'lve,v. 04s. [f. OvER- 6+ WHELVE 
v. to roll.] 

1. trans. To overtum; to cause to roll or tumble, 
as waves. (Cf. OVERWHELM z. I.) 

¢1374 Cuaucer Boeth., u. metr. iii. 39 (Add. MS.) Pe 
horrible wynde aquilon moeuep boylyng tempestes and ouer 
whelwep[z. 77. whelueth, welueeth, -welueth] pe see. ¢ 1420 
Pallad. on Flush. t. 781 In the somer do thy cure Vppon 
Septemtrioun to ouerwhelue Hit vpsodoun. 

2. fg. To overthrow, bring to ruin. (Cf. OvER- 
WHELM wv. 3.) 

c1420 Pallad, on Husb. 1. 161 (Colch. MS.) For harme 
and stryffe of that upon thi self May ryse, ye and per- 
chaunce the over whelve [/ifzw. J/S. ouer thee whelue}. 
21618 SytvesteR Tobacco Battered 128 A Burthen ahle.. 
to sink The hugest Carrak; yea, those hallowed Twelve, 
Spain's great Apostles, even to over-whelve. 

+Overwhi'rl,v. O45. [OveER-6.] ‘rans. To 
whirl! or hurl over. 

1577-87 Hotwxsuep Chron. 11. 26/2 Their ship was 

sht .. against the rocks, and all the passengers over- 
whirled in the sea. 1591 SvivesTeR Du Lartas t. iii, 1094 
His wandering Vessell, reeling to and fro, On th’ irefull 
Ocean..With sudden Tempest is not over-whurl’d. 

Overwhisper: see OvER- 

+ Overwie'ld,v. Ols. Also6-weld. [OvER- 
2.] ¢rans. To gain the mastery over, overcome, 
subdue. So + Overwie'lding z'/. si. 

1592 WyrLey Armorie, Ld. Chandos 16 No fretting time 
shall yet decay my name, Thou strengthles art hright glory 
to oreweild. 1597 Beako Theatre Gods Fudgent, (1612) 
266 The pacifying of Spaine, and the ouerwelding of the 
commotions that were therein. 

+ O-ver-willed,<. Ofs. [Over- 28d.] Having 
an excessively strong will; imperious. 

1650 B, Discolliminium 17 Over-will’d Men, who .. will 
spurgall all possihilities to the Bones. 

O-ver-wi'lling, 2. [Over- 28.] Exceedingly 
willing, too willing. So O-ver-willingly adv. 

a1600 Hooxer Fecl. Pol, vu. xvi. § 6 Their malicious 
accusations he over-willingly hearkened unto. 1702 Cipper 
Love makes Man v. ii, Lou. Nay, if you are so over- 
willing. Car. Speak, and 1 obey you. 1861 L. L. Noaie 
leebergs 205 We whiled away, not overwillingly, the best 
part of two hours. 

Overwi'n, v. Ods. exc. dial. [OE. ofer- 
winnan, {. ofer- OVER- 2+ WIN: cl. OHG. zbar- 
winnan, MDu. and Du. overwinnen to conquer.] 

1. ¢rans. To overcome, conquer, vanquish. 

¢893 K. AELFREO Oros. 1. it § 1 He Ninus Soroastrem 
Bactriana cyning .. oferwann & ofsloh. ¢1000 AELFRiCc 
Hont. 11. 544 Se Se his mod zewylt is betera donne se de 
burh oferwind. a@1300 £. £. Psalter cviii. [cix.] 3 VWm-gafe 
pai me witerli, And ouerwonnen me selwilli ¢1440 Fork 
Myst. xxxit. 104 What! wenys bat woode warlowe ouere- 
wyn vs pus lightly? 1535 CoverDaLe 2 Esdras xi. 40 And 
the fourth came, and onerwanne all the beastes that were 
past. @1568 — Ghostly Ps. & Spir. Songs Wks. (Parker 
Soc.) II. 563 There was no man that coulde overwynne The 
power of death, nor his myght. 1876 Ihithy Gloss. s.v., 

Will he owerwin, think you?’ gain his point in the matter. 

+2. To gain (one) over; topersuade. [OVER-11.] 

1654 WHiTLock Zootomia 324 Seconding it with an over- 
winning them to Pacification. 

Hence + Overwinner, conqueror, overcomer. 

1535 CoVEROALE r Sat, xv. 29 Lhe ouerwynner in Israel 


also shal not lye. 

Over-wind (dvveiwoi'nd), v. [OvER- 26.] 
trans. To wind too tight, as in tuning a musical 
instrument ; to wind (a watch, or other mechanism) 
beyond the stop or point at which it is fully wound 
up; to wind too far; in A/xing, to wind (the 
rope or chain bearing the cage) above its proper 
place so that the cage is drawn over the drum. 

168z Drvorn Dk. of Guise tu. i, Love to his tune my 


| jarring heart would bring, But reason over-winds and cracks 


the string. 1717 Eutertatner No. 19. 128 Like a Watch 
over-wound he strains his Voice. 1816 L. Hust Rimini ui. 
529 His wearied pulse felt over-wound. 1883 Grescev Gloss. 
Coal Mining, Overwind, to draw a cage or bowk up into 
the headstocks. 

Hence O:ver-wou'nd (-wau'nd), evron. O:ver- 
winded ///.a.; O:verwinding v0/, sd., also 
attrib, Overwinding check (see quot. 1884). Also 
Overwinder. 

1858 Morris Geffray Teste-Notre Poems 145 So piercing 
sharp That joyis, that it marcheth nigh to sorrow, For ever, 
like an overwinded harp. 1884 Knicut Dyet. ech. Suppl., 
Over-r0inding Check, a device to cast loose a cage from the 
hoist when a certain height is attained, to avoid accident by 


OVERWORK. 


carrying the cageover the drum. /did., In the overwinder 

check at the Justice mine on the Comstock..the cage moves 

a lever and half the steam is shut off at the engine. 1896 

Westm, Gaz. 20 Feb. 5/1 Eight miners have been killed 

through the overwinding of a cage at the West Leigh 
| Colliery Lancashire. 

Overwi'ng,v. [OveER- 22, 12.] 

+L. trans. To extend the wing of an army be- 

; youd that of (the adversary), to outflank. Ods. 

1623 BincHam Xenophon 19 He wound and turned his 
battell to the left hand, to the intent to ouerwing and encom- 
passe in his aduersaries. 1654-66 Eart Orrery Parthen. 
(1676) 691 ‘The Enemy did much over-wing us, 1670 Mitton 
Hist. Eng. u. Wks. (1851) 60 Suetonius,.. had chos’n a 
place narrow, and not to he overwing’d, on his rear a Wood. 

2. To pass on the wing, fly over. (foe?.) 

1818 Keats Endymion tt. 816 My happy love will over- 
wing all hounds ! 

Over-winter, v. [OveER- 17, 34. In OE.; 
with which however the mod. use has no historical 
connexion, but is app. after Norw. and Da. ozer- 
wintra, Sw. ofvervintra; so Du. overwinteren 
(Kilian), Ger. zberwintern to winter, L. hiemare.] 

+1. intr. To get over or throngh the winter. (OZ.) 

@ 1000 /ELFric Colleguy in Wright Voc. 9 Nan eower nele 
oferwintran [Aivenzare] buton minon crafte. 

2. In mod. use: To pass the winter, to wiuter 
(in high latitudes). 

1895 tr. Let. from Nansen (17 July 1893) in Daily News 
10 July 6/4 In that case we shall have to over-winter some- 
where on the North Asian coast. 1900 }Festm. Gas. 10 Sept. 
6/3 Southern Cross Fjord is .. another place where an ice- 
vessel might over-winter with a scientific party, 

Over-winter, a.: see OVER- 32. 

Over-wipe, v.: see OVER- 8. 

O-ver-wi'se (-weiz), a. [Over- 28: cf. MIIG. 
tiberwise.] ‘Yoo wise, exceedingly or affectedly 
wise. of over-wise, rather deficient in wisdom. 

(1535 CovEroate £cc/. vii. 16 Le thou nether to rightuous 
ner ouer wyse.] 1588 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech. 54 Gif 
we he nocht ouerwyse in our awin conceit. @1611 BEAuM. 
& Fr. PAilaster w. iii, Fear it not, their overwise heads 
will think it but a trick. 1711 Apotson Sfect. No. 170 P 11 
Who are so wonderfully subtle and over-wise in their Con- 
ceptions, 1864 ‘ExXxyson Grandmother 3 And Willy's 
wife has written: she never was over-wtse, Never the wife 
for Willy: he wouldn't take my advice. 

Hence O'ver-wi'sely adv., too wisely; O'ver- 
wi'seness, O'ver-wi'sdom, the condition, fact, 
or affectation of being overwise. 

1596 Racetot Farewell viii, Tell Wisdome she entangles 
Herself in ouer-wiseness, 1842 Manninc Sermz, xxiv. (1848) 
I. 357 They that slight the prophecies of Christ, and they 
that over-wisely expound them, alike fall into the same snare. 
1845 J. H. Newman Ess. Developm. 87 Both sacred and 
peelaue writers witness that overwisdom is folly. 1865 

MINGSLeEV //ervew. vii, Behaving, alas for her! not over 
wisely or well._ 

+ Overwi't, v. Os. [OveER- 21.] ‘vans. To 
overreach or get the better of by craft or acuteness ; 
to outwit. 

1647 CLARENDON “ist, Reb. tv. § 48 Some .. disdaining to 
be overwitted hy them [the Scots]..resolved to do the same 

| things with them, 1671 Baxter Power of Alag. & Church 
P.1,8The Popes Agents are commonly bred up in Learning, 
and so are made able to over-wit the Laity. @1745 Swirr 
Answ. Paulus 60 Yet well they merit to be pitied, By clients 
always overwitted. 

+ O:ver-wi'tted, a. Obs. rare. [OvER- 28d.] 
Over-furnished with wit or sense; too acute. 

1716 Brackatt MWes, (1723) 1. 333 This poor Man may 
(if he is not over-witted) be apt to think that surely this 
blustering Hector is not one of the Sons of Adam. 

Over-womanized, -worsted : sce OvER- 28. 

O-verword, sd. Chiefly Sc. Also owerword. 
[OveER- 20.] A word or phrase repeated again 
and again; esf. the burden or refrain of a song. 
(Cf, OVERCOME 56. 2.) 

| 500-20 Duxsar Poems lili. 4 Ay is the ouir-word of the 
| geist, Giff thame the pelffe to pairt amang thame. 1585 
James I £ss. Poesie (Arb.) 69 Gif 3e lyke to put ane ower- 
word till ony of thame, as making the last lyne of the first 
verse to be the last lyne of euerie vther verse in that ballat. 
| 1724 Ramsav Tea-t. ise. (1733) 11. 120 Ay the o’erword of 
the fray Was ever, alake my auld goodman. 1786 Burns Lines 
Written at Loudon Manse 7 And aye the o’erword o’ the 
spring, Was Irvine’s bairns are bonie a’. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par. 11, ut 126 Muttering as o'’erword to the tune, 
East of the Sun, West of the Moon, 1895 Crocxetr J/en 
of Mess Hags xiii. 96 This was a favourite overword of ny 
mother’s that suffering was the Christian’s golden garment. 

+ O:ver-worrd, v. Obs. nonce-wd, [OVER- 23.] 
reft. To express oneself too wordily. 

@1656 Hates Gold. Kem. (1673) 229 Describing a small fly, 
(he] extremely over-worded, and over-spake himself in his 
expression of it; as if he had spoken of the Nemean Lion. 

Overwork (see below), sb. [OE. oferweore, f. 
ofer-, OVER- 1: cf, Du, overwork in sense 2.] 

I, (g-vaiwoik). +1. A work placed or raised 
over something, a superstructure; sfec. in OE. a 


sepulchral monument. Obs. [OvER- 1.] . 

[€ 1000 AEtrric //om. I1. 404 Wa cow hiwerum, ge sind 
zelice gemettum ofer-geweoicum.] c1ooo Al/dhelnz Gloss. 
(Napier) 3501 Sarcofagi, i. tumha, [gloss] oferweorces. ¢ 1200 
Ormtn 1035, & ter oferr batt arrke wass An oferrwerrc wel 
timmbredd, Patt wass Propitiatoriumm O Latin spa:che 
neminnedd. /did. 1046, & tar uppo patt oferrwerrc Pe33 
haffdenn liccness metedd Off Cherubyn. 

2. Extra work, work beyond the regular or 


stipulated amount. [OvER- 19.] 
22, 


OVERWORK. 


1858 Simmonps Diet. Trade, Over-tinte, Over-work, extra | 
labour done beyond the regular fixed hours of business. 
1883 SZ. James's Gaz, 23 Sept. (Cassell), The injustice and 
mischief of the exaction of overwork. 

II. (éuvorwi1k), 3. Excessive work, work 
beyond one’s capacity or strength. [OveER- 29 b.] 

1818 J. W. Croker inC. Pagers (1884) 8 Dec., My complaint 
is an uneasiness in the head..from overwork, 1860 Mrs. 
Cartyte Lez?. III. 36 A sleepless, excited condition through 
prolonged over-work. 1874 Ruskin Hortus /uclusus (1887) 
12, | am a little oppressed Just now with overwork. 


Overwork (d1vaiwo31k, du:vos-), v. Pa. t. and 
pple. -wrought, -worked. [OE. oferwiercan, 
f. OvER- 8: cf. Du. overwerken. See also below. ] 

I. 1. ¢vans. To work all over, to figure or deco- 
rate the surface of. (Only in Aa. pple.) [OVER- 8.] 


a@1000 Sal, §& Sat. (Kemhle) 150 Sy fram odrum to Sam 
midle mid dy gulliscan seolfre oferworht. 1579 Dee Diary 
(Camden) 6 My dream of being naked, and my skyn all 
overwrought with worke like soine kind of tuft mockado, 
with crosses blew and red. 1658 Sir T. Browne /fydriot. 
18 Long brass plates overwrought like the handles of neat 
implements. 1711 Pore Temp, Fame 120 Of Gothic struc- 
ture was the Northern side, O’erwrought with ornaments of 
harh'rous pride. 1836 S. Rocers /uscripft. in Crimea 4 
This cistern of white stone, Arched, and o'erwrought with 
niany a sacred verse. . 

+2. To work upon successfully; to influence, 
gain over to a certain course. Ods. [OvER- 11.] 

1593 Nasne Christ's T. Ded. 2 The cunning courtship of 
faire words, can neuer ouer-worke mee to cast away honor 
on anie. 1634 SANDERSON Serv. II. 292 In that, he Is over- 
wrought by craft; in this, over-born hy might. 1661 S/r 
H. Vane's Politics 14 These I over-wrought, won, and made 
mine own. 

II. 3. ¢vazs. To cause to work too hard; to 
impose too much work on; to work (a man, horse, 
etc.) beyond his capacity or strength; to weary or 
exhaust with work. [OvER- 27, 21.] 

1530 Parsar. 650/1 Whan I overworke myselfe I am the 
werler two dayes after. 1574 HELLowes Guenara's Fant. 
Ep. (1577) 143 Seeing my maister so continually to chide 
me, .. so to ouerworke me, and so cruelly to deale with me. 
1666 Prrys Diary 13 Dec., I perceive my overworking 
iny eyes by candlelight do hurt them, 1725 De Foe Voy. 
round World (1840) 103 To keep our men fully employed... 
and yet not to overwork them. 1870 Dazly News 8 Dec., 
To overwork and starve the horses confided to them, 

b. To fill too full with work. 

1876 Loncr. Terrace of Aigaladcs iii, My days with toil 
are overwrought. 1880 MeCartuy Ow Times IV. \xii. 374 
His life had been overwrought in every way. 

c. intr. To work to cxcess, work too much. 

1894 O. W. Hotmes in Darly News 10 Oct. 6/4 For a man 
who has all his life heen overworking, I can at eighty-five | 
but he sincerely thankful for my many mercies. ; 

4. To work too much upon, spend too much 
work on (a book, speecli, etc.); to elaborate to 
excess. (Only in pa. pple.) [Over- 27.] 

1638 Rouse //eav. Univ. (1702) Pref., That such Christians 
may ahound, is the end of this Work; which for ought 
1 know hath not heen over-wrought. 1683 Soame& Drypen 
tr. Botleau’s Art Poetry t 4 Sometimes an Author, fond of 
his own Thought, Pursues his Object till it's over-wrought. 
1884 Daily News 1 Apr. 4/7 Mr. Gladstone's speech was .. 
not overwrought, it was not a sentence too long. , ! 

5. transf. and fig. To work into a state of excite- 
ment or confusion, to stir up or excite excessively. 

1645 Mitton Colast, Wks. (1851) 368 By overworking the 
settl'd mudd of his fancy, to make him drunk, and disgorge 
his vileness the more openly. 1816 Byron Ck. Ham, m1. 
vii, Till my hrain hecame, In its own eddy hoiling and o’er- 
wrought, A whirling gulf of phantasy and flame. 1855 
Tennyson Maud nu. 1 viii, Strange, that the mind, when 
fraught With a passion so intense .. should, hy heing so 
overwrought, Suddenly strike on a sharper sense For a shell, 
ora flower, little things Which else would have heen past hy. 

Hence Overworked (-wa kt) ffl. a., worked 
too hard or to excess, worked beyond one’s 
strength; Overwo'rking vé/. sé., working or 
being worked too hard; Overwo:rking ///. a. 

1833 J. Mact. Camppece in AZenz. (1877) I. iv. 107 As to 
the overworking of mind..I have been myself sensible of it. 
{bid., Vhe demand which dear Mr, Erskine’s overworking 
mind makes on others. 1849 H. Crawrorp Time's Peerless 
Gent 36 The triumph of the over-working system. 1859 
Loner. in L2f (1891) I]. 384 Agassiz has got run down with 
overworking. 1864 Social Sci. Rev. 4 Time was when the 
very phrase overworked men would have been considered 
foolish and out of the question. 1865 Pudlic Opinion 4 Feb. 
112 The overworking of the service we helieve to be the | 
chief cause of the late accidents. 

O-ver-wo'rking, 5/. [f. OveR- 19 + Work- 
1nG vbl, sb.] Working beyond or in excess of a 
specified amount; f/. in Coal-¢rade: see quots. 

1851 GREENWELL Coaltrade Terms Northumb. & Durh. 
62 Colliery rent consists of a fixed or certain rent, in con- 
sideration of which a certain quantity of coals is allowed to 
be annually worked and vended. .. Excess above the certain 
quantity iscalled ‘over-workings’. 1894 Vorthmmébld., Gloss., 
Overworkings, the excess beyond the quantity of coal fixed 
as the standard to be annually worked from a royalty. 

Overworld: see OvEr- 1 d. 

Overworn (voiwpin, shifting stress), ppl. a. 
[f. Over- 21, 17 + WORN ff/.a.; or pa. pple. of 
OVERWEAR v.] 

1. Much worn, the worse for wear; that has lost 


its original freshness; shabby, threadbare; faded. 
1565 Vis & Inv. N.C. (Surtees 1835) 221 One overworne 

fether bed wt a good hoster x". 1594 SHaks. Rich. ///,1.i. | 

81 The iealous ore-worne Widdow, and herselfe,.. Aremighty | 
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Gossips in our Monarchy. 1609 Hottanp Asm. Alareell. 
400 Come there once over their head a coat of some over- 
worne colour, it never goes off nor ischanged. 1631 WEEVER 
Ane. Fun. Mon. 49 A beaten-out pulpit cushion, an ore- 
worne Communion-cloth. 1657 W. Cotes Adam in Eden 
cxxviil, The first of the Vipers grasses hath long hroad leaves 
.-of an overworn green colour. 1817 Coteripce Biog, Lit, 
157 Alas! even our prose writings..trick themselves out in 
the sviled and over-worn finery of the meretricious muse. 
a 1825 Forsy Moe. £. Anglia s.v., Apparel worn as long as 
is thought fit, thrown aside, and given to servants, or the 
poor, is called ‘ overworn clothes’. 
+b. fig. Spoilt by too much use; stale. Ods. 

1579 Lyty /uphues (Arh) 44 You shal assoone catch a 
Hare with a taher as you shal perswade youth with your 
aged and ouerworn eloquence. - 1602 SHaxs, 7wed. Nii. i. 
66 Who you are, and what you would are out of my welkin, 
I might say Element, but the word is ouer-worne. 

+ 2. Grown out of use or currency, obsolete. Ods. 

1581 Savite Zacitus Hest. 1. ix. (1622) 32 They sware, To 
the Senate and people of Rome, a stile long ago ouerworne. 
1603 Knottes //ist. Turks (1638) 123 ‘Yo defend the ouer- 
worne right that his father and grandfather had vnto that 
lost kingdome. 1610 HoLtanp Camden's Brit. 1. 314 Rude 
verses in an old and ouerworne character. 

3. Worn out, exhansted, spent (with age, toil, etc.). 

1592 Greene Ufst. Conurtier in Flarl, Misc. (Malh.) 11.247, 
I espied, a far otf, a certaine kind of an ouerworne gentle- 
man, attired in veluet and sattyn. 1g92 Suaxs, l’en, 4& Ad. 
135 O'erworn, despised, rheumatic and cold. 1611 SrerD 
Theat, Gt. Brit. xxii. (1614) 43/1 The Romans..whose over- 
worne empire ending in Britaine, the Saxons by strong hand 
attained this province. 1650 EArt Mono. tr. Senanit’s Man 
bec. Guilty 390 This overworn mother shall be freed froin 
her care of nourishing man. 

4. Spent in time; passed away. 

1592 SHAks. Vex. § Ad. 866 Musing the morning is so 
much o’erworn, And yet she hears no tidings of her love. 
1850 ‘Tennyson /x JAfent. i, Behold the man that loved and 
lost, But all he was is overworn. 

Over-worry to Overwound : see OVER-. 


Overwound (-wow'nd), pa. t. and pa. pple. of | 


OVERWIND v. Over-wove, -en, pa.t. and pa, 
pple. of OVERWEAVE v. 

Overwrap (uvaire'p), v. [OveER- 8.] ¢razs. 
To wrap over or round; to fold over, bind up, 
envelop. Also jig. 

1816 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. (1843) 1. 393 Overwrapping 
each other like the tiles of a house. 1880 ip Wa race Ben- 
fur vi. ix. 530 Priests..in their plain white garments over- 
wrapped hy abnets of many folds. 1887 Browninc Parlcyings, 
/, Furint ix, Ignorance overwraps his moral sense. 

Over-wrestle, -wroth : see OvEr-. 

Overwrite (dvarrait, duvar-), v. [OveR- 8, 
iy iy a BOn]| , ; 

. lL, a, ¢vans. To write (something) over other 
writing, as a palimpsest. b. To write over (a 
surface), to cover wth writing, 

1699 Lister Yourn. Paris 108 Vhis [MS. of St. Matthew] 
was cut to pieces..and another Book overwritten in a small 
Modern Greek Hand, about 150 years ago. 1820 Byron So 
Murray 23 Apr., They have overwritten all the city walls 
with ‘ Up with the republic!’ 1856 Mrs. Browninc Aur. 
Leigh v. 1219 The Elzevirs Have fly-leaves overwritten hy 
his hand. ; ; 

+2. To write over or above; to superscribe, 
entitle. Ods. 

1761 SterNE Tr, Shandy IV. i, This [tale].. is over- 
written ‘ The Intricacies of Diego and Julia’. 

3. To write over again, re-write. 

1874 Niciiotson in New Shaks. Soe. Trans. 123 When 
overwriting plays, he left or worked in words and phrases 
that he found in the original, 

II. 4. a. zur, To write too much; b. ref. 
To injure or exhaust oneself by excessive writing ; 
c. ¢rans. To write too much about (a subject). 

1837 Edin. Rev. LXV. 312 Paul de Kock never over- 
writes. 1883 Pal Mall G. 8 Nov., It is a pity that the 
publishers induce so many young authors of promise to over- 
write themselves. 1895 Athenzum 3 Aug. 160/3 Golf is 
over-written as well as over-played now. 

Overwrought (du-voirgt), Af/. a. [pa. pple. 
of OVERWORK v.: = OVERWORKED.] 

1. a. Worked to excess, exhausted by overwork. 
b. Worked up to too high a pitch ; over-excited. 

1670G. H. ‘ist. Cariinals 1.1.51 This poor over-wrought 
creature comes in. 182g Lytton Falkland 12 Even the 
most overwrought excitation can hring neither novelty nor 
zest, 1886 Hatt Caine Son of Hagar u, xii, Not one 
moan of an overwrought heart escaped him. 

2. Elaborated to excess ; over-laboured. 

1839 I. Tavtor Ane. Chr. I. iv. 404 One cannot read these 
overwrought passages, 

+Overwry', v. Obs. [OE. oferwréon (:— 
-wrthan):; see OvER- 8 and Wry v.] frais. To 
cover over; to overspread, conceal, clothe. 

¢ 825 lesp. Psalter xxxi[i). 5 Unrehtwisnisse mine ic ne 
oferwrah [L.. oferni], bid. ciiii]. 9 Ne hiod forcerde ofer- 
wrean eordan. c¢c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. vi. 29 Furdon 
salomon on eallum hys wuldre nas ofer-wrizen swa swa an 
of dyson. ¢ 1320 Cast, Love 716 Pe bridde heu3 an ouemast 
Quer-wrizep al. ¢ 1420 Pallad. on Husb. wv. 260 And smale 
yf seedis be, sprynge hem in lond, And ouerwrie hem after 
with a rake. 

Overye, obs. form of OVERHIE. 

+ Over-yea‘r, v. Obs. [OvER- 34.] Zrazs. 
To keep over the year or over years; to load with 
years, supcrannuate, make old. Hence Over- 
yea‘red ff/.a. dial., kept over the year, or from 
the preceding year, 


OVICELL. 


1574 HELLowes Guexara's Fam. Ep. (1577) 52 The letters 
that you haue to sende, and the daughters that you haue to 
marrie, care ye not to leaue them farre ouer yeared : for in 
our countrie they do not ouer y‘eare other things than their 
bacon, which they will eate, and their store wine which they 
will drinke. 1600 Farrrax asso u. xiv, Among them 
dwelt. .A niaide, whose fruit was ripe, not oueryeared. 1615 
Yomkis Aléumazar w. xiii. in Hazl. Dodsley XI. 401 O, 
what a husiness These hands must have when you have 
married me, To pick out sentences that over-year you! 1883 
Cheltenham Exam. 19 Sept. Suppl. 1/3, 200 over-yeared 


ewes 60s. a head, 
+ Overyear, a.) Obs. [OveR-32.] That has 


lasted over some years; superannuated, antiquated. 

1585 James I £ss. Poesie (Arb.) 37 No inore into those 
oweryere lies delyte, My freinds, cast of that insolent archer 
quyte, 

Over-year, adv. (a.2) dial. 
a. adv, phr, Over the year, till next year. 
Kept over the year or till next year, 

1790 Grose Province. Gloss. (ed. 2) Suppl. s.v., Bullocks.. 
kept..to be fatted the next winter, are said to be kept over: 
year, and are termed over-year bullocks. 1813 BaTcHELor 
Agrie. 507 (E. D. D.) Those who choose to give it [dung] 
repeated turnings, and keep what is called over year muck. 
1877 Holderness Gloss., Ower-year,. till next year or season; 
i.e. over the current year. ‘Ah'll keep that pig ower-year *. 

Overyede, -yode, obs. pa. t. of OVERGO. 

+ Overyo'ke, v. Ots. In 6 -yock. [OveEr- 
1.]  ¢rans. To put a yoke upon, to subjugate. 

1545 Brinktow Compl. 4 Whan so euer any persons he 
greuy‘d, oppressyd, or ouer yockyd. /éd. 62 The comynaltye 
is so oppressed and oueryocked..by wicked lawes, cruel 
tyrannes, 

Over-young: see OVER- 28. 

Over-zeal (duvyoizi'l). [Over- 29d.] Too 
great zeal ; excess of zeal. 

1747 Mem. Nutrebian Crt. 1. 92 An oyer-zeal to serve his 
friend. 1840 CartyLe /fevoes 1. (1872) 36 King Olaf has 
been harshly blamed for his over-zeal in introducing Christi- 
anity. 1886 P. Rozinson Valley Teet. Trees 143 He..has 
never heen accused of any excessive over-zeal for work. 

So + O-ver-zea‘led a. Obs. [OVER- 28], too much 
influenced by zeal, ‘ruled by too much zeal’ (T.). 

1639 Futter Holy War ww, xxvi. (1647) 214 Thus was this 
good Kings judgement over-zealed. 

Over-zealous (du vaizc'las), a. [OvER- 28.] 
Too zealous; actuated by too much zeal. 

a1635 Naunton /ragm. Keg. (Arh.) 25 They two were 
ever of the Kings Religion, and over-zealous professors. 
1703 Burkitt On XN. 7. John xviii. 28 When persons are 
over-zealous for ceremonial observations, they are often- 
times too remiss with reference to moral duties, 1860 
Froupe Hist. Eng. V. xxiv. 33 The overzealous curates 
were committed to the Tower. 

So O'ver-zea‘lously adv., O'verzea‘lousness. 

1667 Loud. Gaz. No. 129/3 The Bishop is remembred. .to 
have over-zealously pursued the French interest. 1849 H. 
Mayo Truths in Pop. Superstit. ii. 41 Cases. .in which the 
anxiety of friends or the overzealousness of a coroner is liahle 
to lead to premature anatomization- 

Ovese, obs. form of EAVEs. 

+ Ovet. Obs. exc. dial. (ovest). [OE. obet, ofet, 
a Com. WGer, word: = OHG, obaz (MHG. odez, 
Ger. obs), OLG., MLG. ove¢ (MDu., Du. oft); 
ulterior relations uncertain.) Fruit; in mod. 
dial. ‘the mast and acorns of the oak’ (E.D.D.). 

agoo Epinal Gloss. (O. E. T.) 421 Fraga, ohet [AZS. obtt, 
Erf, obea], ¢725 Corpus Gl. 919 Fraga, obet. a 1000 
Czdmon's Gen. 655 Adam frea min, pis ofet is swa swete. 
azooa O. E. Glosses in Wr.-Wiilcker 244/8 Fruges, fru- 
menta, ofet, westm. ¢1000 Ufrie's Voc. ibid. 148/34 
Legumen, ofet. 1340 Ayend. 262 Y-blissed pou ine wymmen, 
and y-hlissed pet ouet of bine womhe. 1866 BLackmore 
Cradock Nowell xxxi, (1883) 176 ‘The hogs skittered home 
from the ovest. 

Ovi-1, combining form of L. dvum egg. 

Ovi- 2, combining form of L. ovis sheep. 

+ O-viary. Obs. rare. [ad. L. oviaria flock 
of sheep, f. ovis sheep.] A flock of sheep. 

1623 CockEraM, Oxiarie,a flock of sheep. 1656 in Blount. 

Ovibovine (@vibdwvain), a.and sb, Zool. [ad. 
mod.L. Ovzbovine fem. pl., f. Ovbos the musk-ox 
(the typical and only extant genus), f. ovzs sheep + 
bos ox.) a. adj. Belonging to the subfamily Ovz- 
bovine of the family Bovede, having characters 
intermediate between those of sheep and oxen. Db. 
sb, An animal of this subfamily ; a musk-ox. 

Ovicapsule (vvikz'psizl). Azat. and Zool. 
[f. Ovi-1 + CapsuLe: so in mod.F.] A capsule 
or sac containing an ovum (e.g. a Graafian follicle) 
or a number of ova (e.g. the egg-case of various 
fishes); an egg-case, an ovisac. Hence Qvi- 
capsular a., pertaining to an ovicapsule. 

1853 in Dunctison Aled, Lex. 1859 Topp Cycl. Anat. V. 
106*/1 Those ova which have left the ovicapsule. 1877 
Houxcey Anat. /av. Anim. vii. 442 But in the larger ova 
which succeed these, the cells of the ovicapsule rapidly 
enlarge. /did., The indifferent tissue .. gives rise not only 
to ova and ovicapsular epithelium, hut to large vitelli- 
genous cells. F 

Ovicell (@visel). Bzol. [f. Ovi-1 + CELL, or 
ad, mod.L, ovicella.] ; 

1. A receptacle for the ova in certain Polyzoa ; 
also called cocys¢ or oaciuunt. 

1870 Rotteston Anim, Life 71 Broad-leafed Hornwrack. 
.. The ovicell, a sort of marsupial pouch, ..is inconspicuous 
in this species. 1877 Huxtey Anat. /nv. Anim, vill. 458 


(OveER- 31, 32.] 
b. ad. 


ai 


OVICELLULAR. 


They sometimes..undergo the first stages of their develop- 
ment in dilatations of the wall of the body, termed ovicells. 


2. A cell which when impregnated develops into 
a new individual; an egg-cell; a germ-cell; an 
ovum or ovule. 

3875 Huxrey & Martin Elem. Biot (1877) 47 The first 
onder of the germination of the impregnated ovicell is a 
hypha-like hody, from which the young Chara is developed. 
1892 Syd. S. L., Ovicel/, the one-celled Mammalian ovum. 

Hence Ovice‘Mular a., pertaining to an ovicell. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. Bs 

Ovicide (d0vissid). Aumorous. [f. Ovi-? + 
-c1DE 2.) The killing of a sheep; sheep-slaughter. 
So O-vicidal a., sheep-killing. 

a 1845 Barna /ngol. Leg., Jerry Farvis (1882) 409 There 
it [the wig] lay—the little sinister-looking tail impudently 
perked up. ..Larceny and Ovicide shone in every hair of it! 
1847-9 Sir J.Stepnen Lect. Biog. (1850) 1. 144 An ovicidal 
wolf..rehnked hy this ecclesiastical Orpheus for his carni- 
vorous deeds. 1880 Daily News 15 Nov. 5/5 The mutton- 
bones which tell of unauthoris<d ovicide. 1883 STEWART 
Nether Lochaber xiv. 285 His ovicidal tendencies. 

Ovicular,c. rare. [f. med. or mod.L. dvicul- 
um (dim. of dvum egg) + -AB.] Of the shape or 


nature of an egg. 

1774 J. Bryant .Wythol I. 352, I invoke Protogonos, who 
wandered .. inclosed in an ovicular machine. 1816 G. 5. 
Faper Orig. Pagan /dot. 11.252 The tempest-tossed egg or 


ovicular arkite machine. 
Ovi'culated, 2. Arch. {[f. med. or mod.L. 


Gviculum (see prec.), in Arch. sometimes = OvoLo.] 
Adorned with egg-shaped ornaments. 

3789 Suyvtu A darich’s Archit. (1838) go It is termed ovicu- 
lated, because artists imagine the sculpture to represent eggs. 

Ovicyst (dvisist). Zool. [irreg. t. Ovi-1 + 
Cyst; cf. Oocyst.] <A receptacle in which the 
ova are hatched in some ascidians, Hence Ovi- 
cy‘stic a., pertaining to an ovicyst. 

1877 Huxtey Anat. Inv. Anim. x 622 The incubatory 
pata may be termed the ovicy'st. 1890 Cent. Dict.,Ovicystic. 

Ovidian (ovi‘diin),a. ([See-1an.] Belonging 
to or characteristic of the Latin poet Ovid ( Publius 
Ovidius Naso, B.c. 43-A.D. 17), or his poetry. 

1617 Moryson /¢in. 1. 113 It hath no light, .. hut like twi- 
light, or the Ouidian light which is in thicke woods. 1713 
Appison Guardian No. 122 ? 4 They had no relish for any 
composition..not..in the Ovidian manner. 1809 Mackin 
Gil Blas w. vii. p10, I carried an Ovidian letter from my 
master to Euphrasia. 1876 Giavstone in Contemp. Kev. 
June 1 It..recalls the Ovidian account of chaos. 

Oviducal (a-vidizkal), 2. Anat. and Zool. 
[irreg. f. Ovi-1+L. datcdre to lead: after oviduct.) 
Serving to convey the ova or eggs from the ovary ; 
of the nature of an oviduct. 

1839-47 Topo Cycé Anat. 111. ro10/1 The lining membrane 
of the oviducal canal. 1877 Huxtey Anat. [nv. Anim. x. 
622 A single uterine sac, the outer or oviducal half of which 
applies itself to the wall of the ovicyst. 

So Oviducent (évidissént,, a. [L. adicent-em, 
pr. pple. of décére to lead.] = prec. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Oviduct (vidzkt). Anat. and Zool. [ad. 
med. or mod. anat.L. dviductus = dvi ductus, 
Duct or channel of the egg.] The duct or canal 
forming a passage for the ova or eggs from the 
ovary, esp. in oviparous animals, as birds; less 
commonly used of the corresponding structure in 
mammals (Fallopian tube, uterus, and vagina), or 
of its upper portion (Fallopian tube) alone. 

{1672 Phit. Trans. VII. 4052 The extremity of the Ovi- 
ductus or Egg-channel ends in a membranous expansion in 
Birds. 1706 Prices, Oviductus (in Anat.), the Egg- 
passages, the same as /ubze S‘allopiane.| 1757 TY. Bircit 
Hist. Roy. Soc. U1. 498 lis [the torpedo’s] ovarium is near 
the liver and douhle oviduct and womb, wherein the young 
ones swim free. 1788 Jenner in PArt. Trans. LXXVIII. 
232 The membranes which had discharged yolks into the 
oviduct, 1851-6 Woopwarp .Wolfusca 49 Viviparous repro- 
duction happens in a few. . gastropods, through the retention 
of the eggs in the oviduct. a 

Hence Ovidu:ctal @., pertaining to or of the 
nature of an ovidnct, oviducal. 

3860 WV. Syd. Soc. Year-Bk. Med. 117 On the Aquiferous 
and Oviductal Systems in the Lamiellibranchiate Molluscs. 

Oviferous (ovi‘féras), a. Anat. and Zool. [f. 
Ovi-1 + -FERous.] Producing, carrying, or con- 
veying ova or eggs; egg-hearing; applied esf. to 
special receptacles in which the ova of some crusta- 
ceans are carried. 

3828 Stark Elem, Nat, Hist. 11. 189 Anthosoma, .. ex- 
tremity of the abdomen with two oviferous cylindrical and 
clongated tubes. 1836-9 Toop Cyct. Anat. II. 408/2 In the 
oviferous classes. 1844 Goopsir in Proc. Berw. Nat. Cluéd 
Il. 114 The oviferous legs are very strong. 1880 GUNTHER 
Fishes 159 In Rhodeus the oviduct is periodically prolonged 
Into a long oviferous tuhe, hy means of which the female 
deposits her ova. 

Oviform (d-vifgim), 2.1 [f. Ovi-! + -FoRM: 
cf. mod.L, dviform-is,F.oviforme(Littré).] Having 
the form of an egg; egg-shaped. 

31684 T. Burnet Th, Earth 1.v. 65 This notion of the Mun- 
dane Egg, or that the World was Oviform, hath been the sence 
and Language of all Antiquity. 1769 W. Hewson in Phit. 
rans. LIX. 212 That in the human subject each lacteal 
forms an ampullula or oviform vesicle. 1816 G. S. Faver 
Orig. Pagan Idot. Wl. 186 A large orhicular or oviform 


stone. 1879 J. J. Younc Ceram, Art 179 A set of three 
small oviform vases, 


339 


+b. Consisting of small particles like eggs or 
the roe of fishes, as oviform limestone = OOLITE. 

1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. ii. 234 Oviform Limestone. This 
is not common; the halls or globules have for the most part 
a grain of sand in the middle. 1816 W. Situ Strata /dent. 
29 Freestone, calcareous, soft, oviform. 

O-vitorm, a.“ rare. [f. Ovil-2 + -ForM.] Of 
the form of a sheep, or (quot. 1900) of that proper 
to the sheep. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1900 Proc. Zool. Soc. 155 Its {tobus 
spigetit)] form in the same species may be either ‘rusiform ’ 
or ‘oviform’. % 

Ovigenous (ovi-dzinas), a. Anat. [f.Ovi-1+ 
-genous taken in seuse ‘ producing’: cf. -GEN I.] 
Producing ova or eggs. 

1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Ovigenous layer, the peripheral por- 
tion of the ovary in which the ova are produced. 

Ovigerm (4 vijdzs1m). Azo/. [f. Ovi-1 + GERM. ] 
A female germ; an (unfertilized) ovum. 

38s: Darwin Monogr. Cirrifedia 1. 58 These. .closely 
resembled, in general appearance and size, the ovigerms, 
with their germinal vesicles and spots. 1881 Mivart Cad 
251 The incipient ovum—or ovigerm. 

Ovigerous ovi-dzéras), ¢. Anat. and Zool. 
{f. Ovi-1 + -GEROUS.] Bearing or carrying eggs. 
Ovigerous frenum: see quot. 1859. 

1835-6 Topp Cyct. duat. I. 36/2 A long filamentary organ, 
ovigerous, rises from the root of the central mass. 1852 
Dana Crust. 11. The ovigerous feinales are readily dis- 
tinguished. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. vi. (1872) 148 Pedun- 
culated cirripedes have two minute folds of skin, called hy 
me the ovigerous frena, which serve, through the means of 
a sticky secretion, to retain the eggs until they are hatched. 

+ O-vil. Obs. rare—°. [ad. L. ovile.] 

1674 Biount Glossogr., Ourt, a sheep-coat, or sheep-fold. 

Ovina‘tion. Ved. rare. [f. L. ovin-us (see 
next) after vacctnation.] ‘Inoculation with the 
lymph of sheep-pox’ (Syd, Soc. Lex.). 

1888 W. Wittiams Princ. & Pract. Vet. Med, (ed. 5) 222 
Inoculation or ovination is recommended hy very high 
authorities. ; 

Ovine (d'vain), a. (sb) fad. L. ovin-us, f. 
ovis sheep: see -INE]; cf. F. ovine.] 

lL. Of, pertaining to, of the nature of, or char- 
acteristic of, sheep or a sheep; in Zool. belonging 
to the Oviuz, a subfamily of Ruminants, com- 
prising the various kinds of sheep. 

1828 WeEBsTER, Ovine, pertaining to sheep; consisting of 
sheep. 1865 Sat. Rev. 7 Oct. 455/1 The ovine small-pox of 
last season, 1874 Hetrs Soc. Press. xxiv. 375 ‘Vhat most 
notahle instinct of the ovine race to follow thoughtlessly. 

2. fig. Kesembling a sheep; shecplike, sheepish. 

3832 Carcyce Wise. (1857) III. 68 Ponder well these ovine 
proceedings. 1887 Da:ly Tel. 2 May 3/1 Scarcely, we think, 
should this amorous and ovine youth be Strephon, 

B. sé. A member of the Ovrne; a sheep. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

+ Ovi'paral, cz. Ods. [fas Ovirarovs + -aL.] 
= OVIPAROUS. 

1660 R.Coke Fustice Vind. 39 All oviparal creatures more 
wisely distribute to their young ones, then the wisest Man 
can to his Children, 

Oviparity (@viperiti). Zool, [f. L. ovipar- 
us (see next) + -ITy.] The condition or character 
of being oviparous; in quot. 1858 /oosely, Kepro- 
duction by ova. 

1858 Lewes Sea-side Stud. 293 The production of Medusxz 
.. being sometimes a process of hudding, and sometimes a 
process of oviparily. 1884 Athenrum 25 Oct. 533 The 
discovery hy Mr. Caldwell of the oviparity of the Mono- 
tremata.. was considered sufficiently important to be tele- 
graphed from Australia to the British Association in Canada, 

Oviparous (ovi:paras’, a. Zool. [f. L. ovipar- 
ws egg-laying (f. Ovi-1 + -sarus producing, laying, 
f. parcré to bring forth) +-ovs, Cf. F.ovtpare (1712 
in llatz.-Darm.).] Producing ova or eggs ; applied 
to animals that produce young by means of eggs 
which are ‘laid’ or expelled from the body of the 
parent and subsequently hatched. (Opp. to Vivi- 
PAROUS ; sce also Ovo-VIVIPAROUS.) 

3646 Sir T. Browse Pseud. Ep. 297 In creatures oviparous, 
as hirds and fishes. 1684 T. Burnet 7h. Earts 1. 187 All 
sorts of creatures, whether oviparous or viviparous. 1796 
Morse dimer. Geog. 1. 217 The alligator is an oviparous 
animal... They lay from one to two hundred eggs in a nesl. 
1858 Lewes Sva-side Stud, 285 The Aphis produces each 
year ten larvipurous broods, and one which is oviparous. 

Hence Ovi'parously adv., Ovi‘parousness. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1V. 3 In the warmer 
summer months the young [of the daphuia puter) are pro- 
duced viviparously, and in the cooler autumnal months 
oviparously. 1853 Duncuison Jed. Lex., Oviparousness. 

Oviposit (devipgzit), v. Zool, [f. Ovi-l + L. 
posit-, ppl. stem ot porére to place: cf. deposit.] 
intr. To deposit or lay an egg or eggs; esp. by 
means of a special organ (ovipositor), as an insect. 

3816 Kirpy & Sp. £uzortol. iv. (1828) 1. 8g An insect which 
he informs us gets into the feet of people as they walk.. 
OViposits in them and so occasions very dangerous ulcers. 
(Note. It is to be hoped this new word may be admitted ; as 
the laying of eggs cannot otherwise be expressed withou! a 
periphrasis. For the same reason ils substantive oviposition 
will be employed.) /6d. xix. (1818) II. 147 After her great 
laying of inale eggs in..May she [queen hee] oviposits in 
the royal cells..which the workers have in the mean time 
consiructed. 1851-6 Woopwarp Jfo//usca 67 The females 
Oviposit on sea-weeds, or in the cavities of empty shells, 


Ovo.-. 


b. trans. To deposit or lay (an egg). 

1847 in Wesster. 1871 T. R. Jones Anim. Kiugd. § 879. 
363 ‘The ova are developed, impregnated, and oviposited. 

Hence Ovipo'siting v6/. sb. and ppl. a. 

_ 1833 Lyect Princ. Geol. III. 317 The shores of those 
islands may have been frequented, during the ovipositing 
season, by the turtles and crocodiles. 1887 4{thenwuin 7 May 
612/r In the beehive all the eggs were usually Iaid hy the 
queen, and in her absence no ovipositing occurs. 1890 Cent. 
Dict. s.v. Ovipositor, Vhe ovipositing organ with which 
many ..insects are provided. 

Oviposition (Guvipdzi-fan). Zool. [f. Ovi-1+ 
L. position-em placing : see OvirosiT.] The action 
of depostting or laying an egy or eggs, esp. with 
an ovipositor. 

1816 {see Oviposit]. 1816 Kirpy & Sp. Entomot. xvii. (1818) 
II. 36 When the business of oviposition commences. 1862 
Zoologist Ser.1. XX. 8194 On the Oviposition of the Cuckoo. 

Ovipositor (dvipg:ziter). ELntom. [f. Ovi-1 
+ L. positor, agent-n. from poxére to place.] A 
pointed tubular organ at the end of the abdomen 
of the female in many insects, by means of which 
the eggs are deposited, and (in many cases) a hole 
bored to receive them. 

1816 Kirpy & Sp. £xZoimol. (1843) 1. 226 By means of her 
long ovipositor {the Ichneumon] reaches the .. gruh.. and 
deposits In it anegg. 1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. 11. 334 
Abdomen .. of the females provided with a borer or ovi- 
positor, 3877 Hex.ry Anat. Juv. Anim, vil. 431 The saws 
of the Saw-flies and the stings of other Hymenoptera are to 
be regarded as specially modified ovipositors. 

Ovisac (u'visek). Anat. and Zool, [f. Ovi-1 
+ Sac. So in mod.F. (Littré).] A sac, cell, or 
pouch containing an ovum (as a Graafian follicle), 
or a number of ova (as the investing membrane of 
the roe in some fishes) ; an egg-case. 

1835-6 Toop Cyct. Anat. 1. 5590/1 The ovisacs [in the 
Octopods] are..connected in bunches. 1872 PEASLEE Over. 
Tumours 7 Each mature ovisac contains a mature ovum. 
1877 Huxtey Anat. /av. Anim. vi. 271 The eggs are carried 
about in the ovisacs until they are hatched. 

Oviscapt (d-vijskept). Lvztom. [ad. F. ovi- 
scapte (De Serres), hybrid f. Ovi-1+ Gr, oxdn7-ay 
to dig (Littré).] = Ovrposiror. 

1870 RoLteston Aust. Life 88 Common Cockroach...The 
{oviducal] infundibula of the two sides..pass beneath the 
terminal nerve structures and the ‘oviscapt’ to form a 
common vagina. 

Ovism (drviz'm). Biol, [f. L. ov-um egg + 
-1sM; in mod.F, ovesme (Littré).] The old theory 
that the ovum or female reproductive cell contains 
the whole of the future organism in an undeveloped 
state, and that the male cell or spermatozoon 
merely acts as a stimulant to its development : 
opposed to spermism or antmaleulism. (Also 
OVARISM.) 1892 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Ovispermary (davispsimari), sb. and a. Zool. 
{f. Ovi-1+ Spers+-anry.] a. sé. An organ which 
produces both ova and spermatozoa: = OVOTESTIS. 
b. aay. Pertaining to such an organ. So Ovi- 
spe’rmiduct, a duct which conveys both ova and 
spermatozoa. 

1888 Rotteston& Jackson Anim. Life117 The ovi-spermi- 
duct {in Pulmonate Molluscs] is lined by a ciliated epi- 
thelium, 1890 Cent. Dict., Ovispermary. 

Ovist (owvist). Azol. [f. as Ov-1su + -IsT: 
in mod.I*, oviste (Littré).] One who holds the theory 
of OvISM: opp. to spermé'st or animaleulist. (Also 
Ovarist, OvuList.) So Ovi'stic a. 

1836-9 Tonp Cycl. Anat. 11. 427/1 According to.. the 
Ovists, the female parent is held to afford all the materials 
necessary for the formation of the offspring. 1889 Gepprs 
& Tuomson £vot. Sex vii. 84 A..controversy.. hetween «wo 
schools, who called each other ‘ ovists’ and ‘ animalculists ’. 
The former maintained that the feinale gerin element was 
the more important, and only required to be as it were 
awakened by the male element to begin the process of 
unfolding. 1893 Vircuow in Hest. Gaz, 17 Mar. 7/1 The 
great gap was closed which Harvey’s ovistic theory had left 
in the history of new growth. 

Ovi-viviparous: see Ovo-vivIPpaROUS. 

Ovivorous (ovi'voras), a! ff. Ovi-l +L. 
-vorus Cevouring + -ous. In mod.F. ovevore 
(Littré).] Egg-devouring, egg-eating. 

3181z SoutHey Owsiana II. 321 He was a great eater of 
eggs; one of his rhyming friends..expresses his astonish- 
ment at the Friar’s ovivorous propensities. 1896 Brit. Birds 
Nests §& Leggs 1 20 Some individuals of the species have 
ovivorous tendencies. 

Ovi'vorous, 4.2 rare. [f. Ovi-2: cf. prec.] 
Sheep-devouring, shecp-eating. 

_ 1865 Sat. Rev. 12 Aug. 20>/2 The present dearth [of meat] 
is snpposed ..to be partly due to an increased development 
of the hovivorous and ovivorous qualily in our countrymen. 

Ovo- (d"vo), used in some words as comb. form 
of L. ovum egg; see most of these in their alpha- 
betical places. Sometimes used with adjectives of 
form to denote an approach to an oval shape, as in 
Ovo-elli‘ptic, Ovo-py‘riform, Ovo-rhomboi'dal. 

186r Huwme tr. Moguin-Tandon u. vi.i 292 The head [of 
the Head Louse] is ovo-rbomboidal. 1885 BEopor Races 
Brit. 236 Elliptic and ovo-elliptic forms prevail in the east; 
pyriform and ovo-pyriforn) ones in the west. 

Ovo-albu-min. Chem, = OVALBUMIN. 

1873 Ratre Phys. Chern. 28 Ovo-Albumin is coagulated 


hy ether; sero-albumin is not. 
22-2 


OVOGENESIS. 


Ovogenesis (d»vo,dzcnisis). Bzo/. [mod.L. 
(Weismann), f. Ovo- + GENESIS; the etymological 
form is OOGENEs18.] The production or formation 
ofanovum. So Ovogene'tic, Ovo'genons ad7js., 
contributing to the formation or growth of the 


ovum. 

1886 A. Tuomson inQ. Frud. ALicros. Sc. June 598 According 
to Weismann, the parallel would be between the surplus 
‘ ovogenetic’ polar vesicles and the surplus spermatogenetic 
basal protoplasm and nucleus. 1887 Aaer, Nat. XXI. 947 
The interest which attaches to the development of the 
spermatozoon..is not less than that which attaches to the 
development of the ovum (ovogenesis). 1889 Geppes & 
‘Tuomson Evol. Sex viii. 107 [Weismann] distinguishes in 
the nucleus of the ovum two kinds of plasma,—(1) the ovo- 
genetic or histogenetic substance, which enables the ovum 
to accumulate yolk, [etc.}..and (2) the germ-plasma, which 
enables the ovum to develop intoan embryo. 1890 WE!s- 
MANN in Natuve 6 Feb. 322/1, 1 have interpreted the first 
polar body of the Metazoan ovum as a carrier of ovogenous 
plasm, which has to be removed from the ovum in order that 
the germ-plasm may attain the predominance. 

Ovoid (avoid), a. and sé. Chiefly Vat. 7st. 
[ad. mod.L. dvoidés, in F. ovoide, f, L. 6v-2m egg: 
see -OID, } 

A. adj, 1, Resembling an egg, egg-shaped ; 
oval with one end more pointed than the other. 
a. Ofa solid body. (The regular use.) 

1828 Stark Llewm. Nat. Hist. 11. 274 Dacue... Antenne 
short, terminating abruptly in a perfoliated ovoid club. 1834 
MeMurtrie Cuvier's Aniut, Kingd. 362 The female..con- 
structs an ovoid cocoon. 1880 Basttan Bra/z ii. 28 Theterm 
ganglion is..commonly applied to any round or ovoid nodule 
containing nerve cells. 

b. Ot superficial figure. 

1828 StarK Elem, Nat. Hist. 1. 210 Nostrils basal, ovoid, 
lateral, 1880 H. A. A. Nicnoits in Mature 19 Feb. 373/t 
‘The crater is ovoid, with its long axis running in a directton 
from west-south-west to east-north-east. 

2. Comb.: esp. with another adj., denoting modi- 
fication of the form expressed by the latter, as 
ovoid-oblong. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 337 Salix Caprza..catkins 
silky, male ovoid-oblong. 1892 Daily News 14 Sept. 3/2 
Among the curiosities in this department are hugles of paper 
and gutta-percha,.. Hatsany's ovoid-shaped trumpet. 

B. sb. A body or figure of ovoid form. 

1831 R. Knox Cloguet's Anat. 413 The circumference of 
the cerebellum presents a distinct lobule, resembling a cunei- 
form segment of an ovoid. 1897 AWV/butt's Syst. Jled. 1V. 
joo Oxalates are deposited in theurine in the form of oxalate 
of lime, which tends to crystallise either in octohedra or as 
dumb-bells or ovoids. 

Ovoidal (ovoidal), a. [f.as prec. + -AL.] = 
prec. A. 1a. + Ovotdal limestone, oolite (obs.): 
cf. OviroRM @.1 b. 

1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. i. 217 Shistose mica, with com- 
pressed ovoidal limestone. 1831 R. Knox Cloguet’s Anat, 
525 This ganglion..is ovoidal or fusiform, broader at the 
iniddle than at the extremities. 1874 Cours Birds WV. IW. 
373 Ihe greater number [of eggs} are truly ovoidal,,one 
extremity is narrower and more pointed than the other. 

Ovolo (e'vile). Arch, Pl. ovoli (-l7). [ad. 
It. tovolo, now zovolo, dim. of ovo, wovo:—L. 
ovum egz.}| A convex moulding of which the 
section is a quarter-circle or (approximately) a 
quartcr-ellipse, receding from the vertical down- 
wards; also called gzarler-round or echinus. 

1663 GerBieR Coxnsel 32 The List, the Ovolo, tbe Cima- 
tium. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury iu. 112/2 Ovolo isa quarter 
round under a projecting square. 1847 Smeaton Builder's 
Man. 216 ‘Vhere are eight mouldings introduced in the 
orders: the ovolo, the talon, the cyma, the cavetto, the 
torus, the astragal, the scotia, and the fillet. 1862 Rickman 
Goth, Archit. 9 The enriched ovolo of the Ionic capital. 

b. alirzo. 

1832 J. L. Loupon Excyc?. Cottage Archit. Gloss. (1836) 1129 
Ovolo moulding..generally applied to Doric columns. 1858 
Skyring’s Builders’ Prices (ed. 48) 30, 14 inch deal ovolo 
sashes. 1875 Knicur Dict. Mech., Ovolo-plane, a joiner’s 
plane for working ovolo mouldings on sash, or elsewbere. 

Ovology (ovplédyi). [f. Ovo-+-Locy. (The 
etymol -gically regrlar OoLocy is app. not used in 
this sense.)] That part of biology or embryology 
which treats of the formation and structure of the 
ova of animals. So Ovolo-gieal a@., pertaining to 
ovology; Ovo-logist, one versed in ovology. 

1842 DuNcLison Aled. Lex., Ovology, Oologia. 1857 BuLLocK 
Cazeaux’ Alidwif. 198 Investigations..in reference to this 
interesting point of ovology. /é/d. 243 In the present state 
of ovological knowledge. 1859 Topp Cyc. Anat. V. 216/2 
The researches of modern ovologists ..enable us to assert.. 
the. .similariry of structure in the ova of animals, 

Ovon, obs. form of OvEN, 

Ovoplasm (¢"'vo,plez’m). Brod [ad. mod.L. 
ovoplasma (Haeckel), f. Ovo- + Gr. rAdopa any- 
thing formed or moulded; after proloplasm. (The 
etymologically regular form would be odf/asm.)] 
The protoplasm of the unfertilized ovam. Hence 
Ovopla‘smic a., pertaining to ovoplasm. 

1890 in Ceut. Dict. : 

Ovo.-pyriform, Ovo-rhomboidal: see Ovo-. 

| O:vo-te'stis. Z00/. [mod.L., f. Ovo- + Txstis.] 

A reproductive organ in certain invertebrates 
combining the functions of ovary and testis, i.e. 
producing both ova and spermatozoa; a herma- 


phrodite gland. 
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1877 Huxcey Anadé, Inv. Anime. vill. 496 The duct of the ovo- 
testis may remain sinzie to its termination. 1888 ROLLESTON 
& Jackson Ani. Life 113 “Ihe hermaphrodite gland or 
Ovo testis [in the Edible Snail}. : 

Ovo-viviparous (6 vo,viviparas), a. Zool. 
Also ovi-viviparous. [f. Ovo- + VIviPARovus. 
(The form in ovz- is much less frequent.) In F. 
ovo-vivipare (Dumeril 1818).) Combining ovi- 
parous and viviparous characters ; producing eggs 
which are hatched within the body of the parent, 
the young being thus born alive, but not developed 
in direct (placental) connexion with the parental 
body as in viviparous animals proper. Such are 
some reptiles and fishes, and many invertebrates. 

180x Home in Phil. Trans. XC11. 82 Lizards which form 
an egg that is afterwards deposited in a cavity corresponding 
to the uterus of other animals, where it is hatched; which 
lizards inay therefore be called ovi-viviparous. 1826 Kirby 
& Sp. Entomol, 111.63 The ovo-viviparous tribes at present 
known are scorpions; the flesh fly and several other flies 
[etc.} 1835-6 ‘Yopp Cycd. Auat. 1, 106/1 ‘Vhe viper. .is ovo- 
viviparous. 1083 F, Day Judian Fish 37 (Fish. Exhib. 
Publ.) None of these fish are ovi-viviparous. 

Hence O vo-vivi‘parism, O:vo-vivipa‘rity, the 
condition or character of being ovo-viviparons. 

1865 Nat. Hist. Rev. Index, Ovoviviparism in Tinea, 268. 
1890 Cent. Dict., Ovoviviparity : 

Ovular (@vizla1), a. Biol. [ad. mod. L. 
Gvulards, f. ovul-ceme OVULE: see -AR.} Of, per- 
taining to, or of the nature of an ovule. 

1855 RamspotHaM Oédstetr. Med. 68 The foetal surface has 
+ea smooth, glistening appearance, which it obtains from the 
two ovular membranes. 1857 Mayne £-rf. Lex., Ovularis, 
. applied by Turpin to a leaf which..constitutes the ovule 
of plants: ovular, 1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., Abortion, ovular, 
abortion occurring before the twentieth day of pregnancy. 


Ovularian (dvizléerian),a.and sb. Zool. [f. 
mod.L. Ovularia neut. pl. (Haeckel) +-an.] a. 
aaj. Belonging to the Ovzd/arza, a group of Pro- 
tozoa in Haeckcl’s classification, which remain 
throughout life in the condition of a single cell, 
thus resembling the ovules or ova of higher animals. 
b. sé. An ovularian Protozoon. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Ovulary (ov'vizlari), a. [f. mod.L. owulium 
OVULE + -ARY.}] = OVULAR. 

1864 in WessterR. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Qvulary,same as 
Ovular, O. spore, same as Alegasfpore. 

Ovulate (érvizlét), a. [f. mod.L. dvzel-2em 
OvuLE + -ATE*.} Having or containing an ovule 
or ovules. (Chicfly in comb. with an element 
indicating the number of ovules in the ovary of a 
plant.) 

186x BentLey A/ax. Bot. 329 They [ovules] may be very 
numerous, when it [the ovary] is said to be multi-ovulate or 
indefinite. did. 330 When the ovary..has two ovules (bio- 
vulate). 1892 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

Ovulate (ov'vizle't),v. [f. as prec. + -ATE 3,] 
zutr. To produce ovules or ova; to discharge ova 
from the ovary. 1890 in Cent, Dict. 

Ovulation (duvizlé-fan). PAysiol. and Zool. 
{f. OvuLE or mod.L, Gvze/-ui + -ATION: so in mod. 
¥r.] The formation or development of ovules or 
ova, and (¢sf.) their discharge from the ovary, as 
occurring in female mammals ; vavely, the develop- 
ment and laying of eggs by oviparous animals. 

1853 Dunc.ison Jed. Lex., Ovulation,..The formation of 
ova in the ovary, and the discbarge of the same. 1872 
PEASLEE Ovar. Tumours 5 Vhe ovary assumes a cicatricial 
appearance in consequence of repeated ovulations. 1887 
F. H. H. Guittemarp Cruise Marchesa 11. 197 The instincts 
of the bird have been made to suit its unusual ovulation. 

vule (orvizl). fa. F. ovele (Mirbel 1808), 
ad, mod.L. dvzlum, dim. of ovum egg.] 

1. Bot. The rudimentary seed in a phaneroga- 
mous plant; the body which contains the female 
germ-cell, and after fertilization becomes a seed; 
usually formed as a rounded or oval outgrowth of 
a carpel, and in angiosperms inclosed (one or more) 
in an ovary. 

1830 Lixptey Nat. Syst. Bot. 75 Its ovarium contains, 
instead of three ovules adbering to a central placenta, one 
only, which is pendulous, 1842 Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 1 
(1880) 166 The Ovary. . contains the Ovules, or bodies destined 
to become seeds. 1854 S. THomson IV2/d F7. 1. (ed. 4) 72 
The young seeds, or ovules, as they are named before they 
have been subjected to the fertilizing influence of the pollen. 

2. Zool. and Physiol. The ovum or female germ- 
cell of an animal, esp. when very small as in 
mammals; sfec. the unfertilized ovum, 

1857 Buttock Cazcaux’ Midwif. 71 Vhe ovule is com- 
pletely formed in the ovary during the earlier years of life. 
1871 T. R. Jones Anti. Kingd. (ed. 4)131 The ovules have 
been seen to escape by the mouth; and this. .appears to be 
tbe general mode of parturition in all the Actinoid polyps. 


b. Ovules of Naboth: dilated mucous follicles 
in the neck of the uterus, supposed by the Saxon 
physician Martin Naboth (1675-1721) to be ova. 

[x831: see OvuLUM 2.] 1892 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Ovuliferous (-vizli‘féras), a [f mod. L. 
Gvulum, Gvuli-+ -FEROUS.] Bearing or producing 
ovules. 

1864 in WEBSTER. 1878 Masters //eufrey's Bot. 211 Four 
carpels, two of which are ovuliferous. 1880 Gray Struct. 
Bot. vit. § 1. 288 The normal dehiscence of a carpel is by 
its inner, ventral, or ovuliferous suture. 
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Ovuligerous (-i'dgzéras), a. [f. as prec. + 
-GuRous.} = prec.; also /@/d, ‘applicd to cysts 
containing hordeiform bodies’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.1892). 

Ovuline (@u'vizlain), a2. Zool. [f. OvuLuUM 34 
-InEl.] Belonging to the family Ovzdine of gastro- 
pod molluscs, of which the typical genus is Cvzeleem 
(see OVULUM 3). 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Ovulist (ovizlist). Biol, [f. mod. L. dvul-um 
+ -18ST.}] = OvisT. 

1879 tr. Haeckel’s Evol. Man \. 37 The Ovulists (Ovists) 
or lelievers in Eggs.. maintained that the egg was the real 
animal germ, and that the seminal animalcules..only gave 
the iinpulse which caused the unfolding of the egg in which 
all generaticns were encased one in the otlier. 

Ovulite (owvizloit). Palwont, [f. as prec. + 
-11E1,) A fossil egg of a bird or a reptile. 

1848 in Cralc. 1859-64 Pace //and-bk. Geol. Terius s.v., 
Ovulites have been found in the stratified rocks from the 
Oolite upwards. 

|} Ovulum (du'viz’dm). Pl. ovula. {mod.L. 
dim. of vum egg.) 

+1. Bot, = OvuLE 1. Obs. 

1830 Linney Wat. Syst. Bot. 174 Ovarium..containing a 
single erect ovulum. 

2. Zool, and Physiol. = OVULE 2, 2b. 2 Obs. 

1822-34 Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) 1. 263 ‘The myriads of 
invisible ovula with which the atmosphere swarms. /éid. 
IV. 16 The ovulum is seldom found, even i: the fallopian 
tube, till some time afterwards [i.e. after copulation}. 1831 
R. Knox Clequet's Anat. 826 Frequently..these crypts.. 
assume the form of small semitransparent vesicles projecting 
into the interior of the uterus. An old author, Naboth, took 
them for ova, and for this reason these small bodies are some- 
times designated by the name of Ovula of Naboth. 1855 
RamsnotuaM Obstetr. Aled. 44 A minute body of sphe- 
roida! shape,—the ovulum. : : 

3. Zool, A genus of gastropod molluscs, including 
the Egg-shell (O. ove) with an egg-shaped shell. 

1837 Penny Cycl. V111.259/1 Lamarck enumerates eighteen 
foserectes of Cypraza, and two of Ovulum. 1851-6 Woop- 
warp Mollusca 34 A posterior siphon, generally less de- 
veloped, but very long in Ovzdum volva, 

|| Ovum (du'vim). Pl. ova (erron. 8 ovas, 8-9 
ove). [L. dvum egg.] 

1. Biol. a. Zool. ‘Vhe female germ or repro- 
ductive cell in animals, produccd (usually) by an 
ovary, and capable when fertilized or impregnated 
by the male sperm (and in some cases without 
such fertilization) of developing into a new indi- 
vidual; an egg in the widest sense, including the 
eggs of birds (the largest of all animal cells), but 
more commonly applied to the extremcly small 
germs of female mammals, or to the eggs of ovi- 
parous animals when of small size, as in fishes, 


insects, etc. 

1706 PuiLiirs, Ovum, an Egg; also the Spawn of Fish. 
1722 De For Plague (1884) 102 Poisonous Ove, or Eggs, 
which mingle themselves with the Blood. 1784 TwamLey 
Dairying 129 By burning the Moss, you destroy at the same 
time, the Ovas or Eggs, the Chrysalis and grubs. 1797 M. 
Baitete Alford, Anat. (1807) 403 This arises from the ovum 
being stopped in its progress from the ovarium to the uterus. 
1861 J. KR. Greene Man. Anim. Kingd., Calent. 14 True 
reproduction, by contact of ova and spermatozoa. 1879 
Cassell’s Techn. Educ. \V.154/1 The number of germs or 
ova brouglit forth by a single mature oyster exceeds one 
million, 1889 Gepprs & THomson Evol. Sex xiii. 169 What 
we now mean by parthenogenesis, or the development of 
ova without union with sperms. 

+b. Sot. The ovule or seed ofa plant. rare. 

1760 J. Lee Jutrod. Bot. . xx. (1765) 119 When the Ova 
are hatched, the Cotyledons preserve the Form of the halved 
Seed. 1866 7reas. Bot., Ovule, Ovum, the young seed. 

2. Arch. An egg-shaped ornament or carving. 

1727-41 Cuamprrs Cyc/., Ova, in architecture, are orna- 
ments in form of eggs, carved on the contour of the ovolo, or 
quarter-round ; and separated from each other by anchors, 
or arrows heads, 1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. Build. Gloss. 
589/1 Ova, an ornament in form of an egg. 1851 KE. J. 
Micuincton tr. Didron's Chr. Iconogr. 316 Immediately 
below the ove: of the cornice. 

3. attrib. and Comd., as ovume-cycle, -prodiuct; 
often with the pl., as ova-beariug, -coutaining adjs., 
4 -duct (= Ovinuct), -hatching. 

1781 SMEATHMAN in PAi. Trans. LXXI. 172 note, Two 
ovaria, in each of which are many hundred ova-ducts, 1846 
Dana Zooph. v. § 85 (1848) 87 The distinction in_plants of 
budding and ova-bearing individuals. 1883 P. GeppEs in 
Encycl. Brit. XV1. 843/2 ‘Vhe genealogical individual of 
Gallesio and Huxley..may be designated with Haeckel the 
ovum-product or ovum-cycle, 1898 P. Manson Trop. Dis- 
eases 414 Because leprosy is common in the descendants and 
blood collaterals of lepers, this is no proof of ovum infection, 

Ow, ou, 2227. AVE. and mod.Sc. Also 40u3.0we, 
owh. [The mod.Sc. interjection historically written 
ow, ou, is (2%); from the ambiguity of the spelling 
ou, ow in ME,, it is not certain whether this is the 
same word.] An exclamation expressing surprise, 
or some allied emotion. Oz ay (mod.Sc.) O yes 
(in concessive sense}. 

a. 13.. Guy Warw. (A.) st. Ixxxii, ‘Owe’, seyd be king, 
‘artow Inglis knizt, pan schuld y burch skil and riz3t Hate 
pe euer more’, @1330 Ofue/ 475 ‘Ou3’, quab roulond, 
‘blame me nou3t’. ¢1380 Wyciir Sed. IVés. 111. 404 Owe, 
wheber we shal se Anticrist so myghty! Jéid. 405 Ow, 
wheper God, bat is treube ordained Cristen men to 
marred! 1393 Lanot. P. P/. C. xut. 19 ‘Owh! how! 
qua ich po, and myn hefd waggede. 


a 


OWDELL. 


8. 1768 Ross Helenore 74 He .. says come ben, ow Bydby 
is that ye? 18:4 Scotr +az. xxxix, ‘Ow, ay, sir! a bra’ 
night’, replied the lieulenant. 1818 — Sr. Lamon. xxiv, 
* Reasonahle charges!’ said the sexton: ‘ou, there’s grund- 
mail—and bell-siller..and the kist—and my day's wark— 
and my hit fee—'[etc.} 1865 G. MacponaLp A. Forbes 20 
Ow, bairn, are ye there yet? ; 

Ow, obs. form of Owe, You. Owai, oway, 
Owayward, obs. ff. AWay, -warRD, 

Owar, var. OWHERE Oés., anywhere. Owar, 
obs. Sc. f. Woorr. Ovware, obs. f. Hour. 

Owch(e, obs. form of Oucu sé, 

Owcht, obs. or dial. form of AucHT, OucHT, 
Owd, obs. and dial. form of OLp. 
|} Owdell (au'd’l). [Welsh awd? a rime or 
assonance (pl. od/az); also in sense given below 
(pl. awd/ax).} A poem consisting of compositions 
in all the 24 strict metres. 

1612 Drayrox Poly-olb, 1v. 59 Some Makers... Rehearce 
their high conceits in Cowiths: other some In Owdells theirs 
expresxe; as matter hapsto come. /éid. 67 Note, Owdells 
are couplets of variety in both time and quantity. 

Owdir, obs. form of OUTHER, either. 

Owe (6), v. Forms: see below. [Comm. 
Teut.: OE. dgan, pres. tc dh, pa. ic dhte = OF ris. 
(dga), dch (hdch), dchte, OS. égan (2h), éhta, OHG. 
eygan, ON, eiga, 4, atta, Goth. atgan, ath, aihta: 
one of the original Teutonic preterite-present verbs 
(see Can, Dare, Dow, Mar). The OTeut. azg-, 
ath-, answers to a pre-Teut, az&-, ablaut-grade of 
zk-, the original stem of the present: cf. Skr. z 
to possess, own. This vb. now survives only in 
Eng. and the Scandinavian langs. (Sw. @ga, ega, 
Da. ee to own, have). In Eng. it has undergone 
much change both of form andsense. The original 
preteritive inflexion of the present tense (ah, cht 
ahst, ah, aon) began in late OE. and early ME. 
to be supplantcd by the ordinary pres. tense forms 
(e.g. 3rd sing., 440, awe}, owe}, awes, owes, pl. 
azad, a3¢}, oj¢p, oweth, etc.) ; and in mod.Eng. the 
tense is entirely thus levelled, owe, owest, owes, 
-cth, owe. The OE. pa.t. dhte, ME. Ghte, bhte, 
survives as ought ; but before 1200 this began to be 
used (in the subjunctive) with an indefinite and hence 
present signification, in a special seuse, and thus 
gradually came to be in use a distinct verb from 
owe (for which see OUGHT v.) ; its function as pa. t. 
of owe being supplied in 15thc. by owed. The 
orig. pa. pple. in all the Teut. langs. became an 
adj., of which the mod. Eng. form is Own a.; but 
asa pa. pple. OF. agen was still used in 16-17th c. 
as owen, oune. <A later pa. pple. aucht, ought, 
conformed to the orig. pa.t., 1s found from the 
14th c.: see OucuT v. 7. The current pa. pple. is 
owed; so that the whole verb has now the ordinary 
weak conjugation owe, owed, owed. The change 
of signification from Aadére to débére can be best 
traced in the scheme of senscs below; but the 
primitive sensc ‘have, possess ’is not yet extinct in 
the dialects, which use awe or owe = own, and have 
not entirely lost the connexion of owe and ozghi, 

Oucut, being now in Standard English practically a distinct 
word, has been fully treated in its alphabetical place, and 
is not dealt with here; hut, for the historical development, 
the two articles Owe, Oucut, should be read together.) 

A. Inflexional Forms. 

1. Jnfinitive. a. 1 gan, 2-3 azen, (3 azhenn, 
ajen, 239), 3 awen, 3, orth. 4-5 aghi(e, 3-6 
north. awe, 6-aw. 8. 3 030(n, 3-4 Owen, 3- 
owe, (6 ough, 7 ow). 

a. ¢888 Azan [see B. 1]. ¢ 1200 Ormin 8173 Off be bettste 
pall patt aniz mann ma33 azhenn. ¢ 1205 Lay. 11781 Pu scalt 
.. pas riche azen [¢ 1275 ore]. /ézd. 32085 No most pu nauere 
mere AEngle-lond aje. ¢1300 Awe [see B. 1 hj. ¢1g00 Agh 
(see B. xc]. 1535 Stewart Chron, Scot. Il. 470 For na 
dett that he can aw. 

&. c1a75 Lay. 4149 Ne mai neuere mansipe leng o3e 
{er205 azen]. /d7¢.18574 3ef he nolde pis owe. ¢1320Cast. 
Love 132 How mi3te he him more loue schowen Pen his oune 
liknesse habben and owen? 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 34/2 
To haue cure and owe to wake. 1580 Lyty ExSAnes (Arb.) 
415 Who should owe thecalfe. 1649 Lovetace Poems 143 
What your whiter chaster brest doth ow. 

2. Pres. Indic. &. istsing. a. 1 &h, 4%, 2-3 ah, 
(2 auh, ach, 3 #&h), 3-4 agh, (aghe), 3-6 aw, 
4au(e, 4-6awe. 8. 3-4 03, oh, 3 0b3, ouh, ou, 
3-5 ogh, (4 oghe), 4-5 ow3e, 4-7 ow, 4- owe, 
(5 howe). 

a. 21000 Byrhtnoth 175 (Gr.) Nuicah meste pearfe. ¢ 1200 
Orsix 11815 Patt I me sellf allah itt wald. 13.. Cursor 
4M, 13825 (Cott.) Wit-stand his hiding agh (a 1425 Tr. ow] i 
noght. 13.. /did. 5145 (Fairf.) Bi be faythe I aghe (G. aw, 


Tr. owe) to 30u. ¢1400 Vwaine § Gaw. 720, | aw the honor 
and servyse. 


B. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 6369 Bi be treube ich ou to pe. 
@ 1310 in Wright Lyric P. xxv. 70 The more oh ich to lovie 
the. @1425 Cursor M. 10248 (1'r.) Pat I no chirche ow3e 
com inne, 1426 Lyoc. De Guil. Pilgr. 22677 So | howe. 
¢ 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 7422, I wil worship as I ow. 1530 
Patsar. 650/1, 1 owe dette. a@16g2 Brome Queenes Exch. 
v. Wks. 1873 IIL. 548, I ow thee a just reward. 

b. 2nd sing. a. 1 éhst, Sht, ast, 2-3 azes(t, 
aust, 3 ahes(t; 3~4ahe, 4 agh, aghe, au, 4-5 (6- 
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Sc.) aw, awe, B. 3- owest, (4-5 owist, 5 -yst, 
7— ow’st); 4 ogh, 5 ow, owe. 

a. agoo Cynewcir Elene 726 Du Se ahst doma geweald. 
¢950 Aht [see B. 2. ¢1175 Lad, f1om.15 Heore uuel..pu 
ajest to hetiene. cx1z00 Vices § Virtues 41 Du aust te 
folzin @ane..onfald Ioh. a@xzzag ¥udiana 48 Ne ahestu nan 
hahben. ¢1230 ait Aferd. 39 Pat pu ahestodon. a1300 
Cursor AM. 23181 (Cott.) Pou agh [£7/, ahe, Gétt. au] to min. 
1375 Barsour Sruce tx. 733 As pouaw. ¢1460 Jowneley 
Myst. iii. 173 To luf me welle thou awe. 

6. @123§ Ancr. R. 126 Pe dette bet tu owest me. 13.. 
Cursor M. 26965 (Cott.) Ne. .pi-self ogh sai bot sotho = 
@ 3435 bid. 4589 (1r.) Perfore owe [eariter AJSS. au, aghe] 
pou bi rizt. 1483 Vulgaria abs Terentio 16h, Do as thow 
owyst todo. 1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) t. iil. 
33 Y“ owest to meruayll and fere. 1651 Hosses Leviath. 
u. xx. 106 Thou that owest me obedience. 

c. 3rd sing. (1) Original: a. 1 &h, 43, 2-3 ah, 
(2 auh, ach, 3 &h), 3-4 agh, -e, 3-6 aw, 4 au, 
aue, 4-5 awe, (5 augh). 8. 3-4 oh, 03, 3 oh3, 
ouh, ou, 3-5 ogh, 4-5 ow3e, ow, owe. (2) Acw 
formation: y. 2 ahd, awep, (3 haht), 4 aws, 5 


awip, (awthe). 6. 3-4 03p, ojep, (ozet), 3-5 
owep, (3 howed), 4- oweth, (4-5 -ip, -yp, 5 
-ith(e, howyth); 6- owes, (6-7 ows). 

a. a1000 Andreas 518(Gr.) Ah him lifes geweald. ¢ 1000 
Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxiv. 47 Eall pet he ah. ¢1160 Hatton 
G. ithid., Eall pet he a3 ¢1175 Lanrd. Hom, 139 Man ach 
to wurpen pis halie dei. /éfd., Sunnedei ah efri.. Mon...to 
chirche cue. ¢1200 Vices § Virtues 35 Dat god dat he aw 
te donne. /ésd. 45 De hlauerd..de Sai scip auh. ¢1200 
Trin. Coll. Hom. 17 Ne noman ne agh werne. c1z05 Lay. 
13479 Pes king zh [¢ 1275 haht] al bis lond. 13.. Cursor Af. 
207 (Gott.) Coursur of e werld men au [Cof?, aght) it call. 
Tétd, 4380 He aue to thinck apon pe ending. 1432-50 tr. 
/figden (Rolls) 1V. 461 A man awe not to departe. 1513 
Douctas nets 1x. xii. 51 He that aw this swerd. 

B. ¢xa00 Moral Ode 2 (Trin. MS.) Mi wit oh to be more. 
¢1z00 rt. Coll, (10m. 155 Al chirche folc oh3 to ben gadered 
in chirche. /é7d. 189 Pat ilke wei ogh al mankin to holden. 
cx1az0 Lestiary 370 Ne 03 ur non oder to sunen. a@1aas 
ancr. R. 64 Pet he ouh tosiggen. ¢1308 /'o/. Songs(Camd.) 
204 The wreche was hard that ow the gode. ¢13a5 Know 
Thyself 45in FE. E. P. 131 Penke on pi god as pe wel owe. 
exg00 Destr. Troy 5357 As ogh myn astate. @ 1425 Cursor 
AL. 9686 (Tr.) Hit owje tried to be. ? 1490 Caxton Aude St. 
Benet (E. E. T. S.) 139 He owe to fall downe prosstrate. 

y- €1160 /fatton Gosp. Luke xi. 21 ue ping be he ahd (des. 
Gosp, ah). 13.. Cursor M. 9636 \Godtt.) Dede he aws to 
thole for-pi. ¢1400 Afol. Loll. 30 Awib he not to blessfe] 
be peple? 1486 44. St. Albans Aijb, As she awthe to be. 

6. ¢ 1205 Lay. 3465 Pe man pat lutel oyeb. c1zg0 Gen. & 
Lx. 324 Quat ozet nu dat for-bode o-wold? 1303 RK. Brune 
fandl, Synne 934 Pray..to oure lady pat owyp pys day. 
1340 dAlyend.g Pe wyl of him pet hit o3p. 13.. Cursor as. 
6161 (Gott.) pis owes [7>. owep] ever to be in mind, 1382 
Wycur £ecl. xi. 8 He owith to han mynde of the derke 
tyme. a14so Cov. Myst. (1841) 97 To whom the mayd 
howyth to he maryed. 1530-1 Act 22 /Ien. VIII, c. 12 Lyke 
as a trewe inan oweth to do. 1553-87 Foxe A. & JJ. (1684) 
I. 534 No bishop ows to let a true priest. ¢1600 Snaks. 
Sonn. xxix, What he owes thee. 1651 Hopses Leviaté. 
xxx. 181 The deht that every man oweth. 

d. plural. a. 1 Sgon, -un, (438%), 2-3 agen, 
a30,awed, 3 ahen, azed, -xd,awed; 4 agh(e, 
ah, (h)ach, 4-5 aue, awe, 4-6 au, aw, 5 augh. 
B. 2-3 o3en, 0368, 3 ohen, 3-5 owen, (5 -in, -yn, 
-ne), owep, -eth, ouwe, 4 oen, howen, oghe, 
ouh, 4-7 ow, 4- owe, (5 howe, $ ough). 

a, ¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. v. 4 (5) Hi eordan agun. c1a00 
Vices & Virtues 35 Swo awed to donne alle. c1200 Trin. 
Colt. Ifom. 41 Swo we azed to don. J/éid. 57 We a3en to 
cumen. a1240 Sawles Iiarde in Lamb, flom. 245 Hu we 
ahen wearliche to biwiten us seoluen. 13.. Cussor Df. 
23824 (Edin.) We agh it noght to hald in were. /dfd. 11618 
(Cott.) pe lauerd agh [G. aue, 7». owe, Z. ow] yee worthli 
to lufe, @1340 Hamroce Psalter ii. 4 Wele aghe we to 
brek. 1389 in Eng. Crlds (1870) 39 Pe ligeaunce pat pei 
awe. ¢1500 Lancelot 3447 Yhe aw to be commendit. 1552 
Aspe. Hamitton Catecl. (1884) 8 The trew service. .quhilk 
we aw to him, 1588 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech. 57 Sa 
we au faith..to the kirk. 

B. 21175 Cott. Hom. 235 Ure king we o3ed wurhdmint. 
é€1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 57 Alse we o3en to don. a@razs 
Ancr. R. 63 Uor pi owen be gode .. to habben witnesse. 
€1275 I.ay. 25110 Al bat we beie owep [c 1205 axed}. /bid. 
25319 Pat we oweb [¢ 1205 azen] cleane. ¢ 1330 R. Brunne 
Chron. (1810) 3 3 Pe whilk 3e salle & ouhto maynten. ¢ 1380 
Wycuir Se/. fi’Rs. 111.197 Pei owen to use pisdoynge. 1380 
Lay lolks Catech. lian. MS.) 978 We owe to loue oure 
euyn-cristyn. 1444 Rolls of Parlt. V. 124/2 Profites that 
cometh, or oweth tocome. 1463 Marc. Paston in P. Lett, 
II. 142 Do as ye owe todo. 1473 Nolls of Parit, V1. 86/1 
The which vi inarcs, the seid Priour..and his successours.. 
owyn to pay. 1647 Cow ey Mistress, Sleep ii, All my too 
much Moysture ow. 1711-1868 Owe [see B. 4). 

3. Past Indic. (1) Original: aéhte, dhte, etc. : 
see Ouchr v. (2) New formation; 5 awede, 5- 
owed, (5 -id, -yd, 7 ow’d); 22d sing. owedst, 
(7 owd’st). 

@ 1425 Cursor VJ, 14045 (Trin.) Wheber owed to loue him 
bettur bo. 1572 R. H.tr. Lauaterus’ Ghostes (1596) 147 This 
man that owed the apparel. 1604 SuHaks. O¢h. m1. ili. 333 
That sweete sleepe Which thou owd’st yesterday. 1627 May 
Lucan Vv. (1631) 18 The man that ow’d, and kept This hoate. 
1801 Strutr Sports § Past. Introd. § 3. 3 He owed his 
knowledge of letters to accident. 

4. Pa. pple. a. 1 &32n, 5-9 owen, (5 owyn, 
6oune). 8. aht, aught, ought, etc.; see OUGHT v. 
Y. 4- owed, (6 oughed. 7 owd, ow’d). 

a. 1460-4 Owyn [see B. 3]. 1570 Levtns Manip. 220/12 Oune, 
debitus, 1642 View Print. Bk. int. Observat. 9 Vhe King 
the supreame head .. unto whom a hody politique. .been 


| to beare..ohedience. 


| 


hounden and owen next to God. /éfd., Bounden and owen | 


OWE. 


1803 W. Taytor in Robberds J/em. 
I. 458, I have owen him a letter still longer. 

y. €1374 CHaucer Boeth. tv. pr. v. 102(Camb. MS.) Tormentz 
of laweful peynes ben rather owed to felonos citezeins. a 1643 
W. CartwricGut Ordinary un. iii, All hroken sleeps, are ow'd 
Only to you. 1715-20 Pore //iad 1x. 827 Strength consists 
in spirit and in blood, And those are owed to generous wine 
and focd. 

5. The negative we blended formerly with this 
vb., making the OE. forms dh, ndgon, 2ahte, ME. 
najen, nower, nouh, mowest, etc. 

a1az§ Ancr. R. 256 Heo..nouh non uorte nimen Godes 
flesch & his blod. /éy/. 380 Je nowen nout unnen. @ 1240 
Lofsong in Cott. Hom. 215 Pu nowest none mon nowitht. 

B. Signification, 
I. To have; to possess ; to own. 

+1. trans. To have; to have belonging to one, 
to possess ; to be the owner of, to own; = Own 
v. 2. Obs. (since ¢ 1680) exc. dial. 

For illustration of the original pa.t see OuGHt v. 1. 

¢888 K. Ecreep Boeth. xiv. § 2 Pa micles hepurfon be 
micel agan willab. c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xiii. 44 Se man 
..gz0 and sylpeall bet he ah, and gebigh pone zcer. ¢1175 
Lamb, Flom, 103 Fe mon ne ah his modes iwald. 1297 R. 
Gtouc. (Rolls) 8890 Ne let me nomon owe, Bote he abbe an 
tuo-name. ¢1385 Cuaucer Pard. T. 33 The goode man 
that the beestes oweth. ¢1460 Fortescue Ads, & Lr. 
AJon. xi. (1885) 136 The eyres off thaim pat some tyme owed 
it. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (1531) 117 He that of very ryght owed 
y cappe. ¢1611 Cuarman /étad xxi, 325 ‘he horse The 
Gods bred, and Adrastus ow'd. 1628 T. Spencer Legick 
117 The Oxe..knowes who owes him, and feedes him. 1664 
Pepys Drary (1879) 111. 7 Fine storehouses,.. but of no 
great profit to him that oweth them. a@ 1845 Forsy Voc. £. 
Anglia s.v., Mr. Brown owes that farm. 

tb. To get or take possession of; = Own v. 


1; Have v.14. Obs. 

¢1205 Lay. 28423 Pe feond hine axe! ¢ 1300 Havelok 1292 

Als I sat upon that lowe, I higan Denemark for to awe. 
te. To acknowledge as belonging to oneself; 
= Own v. 3a. Obs. 

cxgo0 Destr. Troy 8956 The ost for to honour & agh hym 
as lord. 1613 Witner Aduses Stript 1. viii, Their fore- 
fathers. woud not know them, (If they were living) or for 
shame not owe them. 1622 MissELDEN Free Trade 30 Him 
that wrote a little treatise.. which it seemes for modesty he 
refuseth to owe. 

II. To have to pay. 

This branch and the next were expressed in OE.., as in the 
other ‘Teutonic langs., hy the vb. scead, pat. sceolde, inf. 
sculan (Goth. skal, skuJda, skulan),mod. Eng. SHALL, SHOULD. 
The first traces of the mod. use appear in the Lindisf. Gloss, 
which renders L. débére (where the Rushw., like the later 
Ags. Gosp., uses seu/an) by the phrase @gan ¢é geldanue ‘to 
have to pay’. Exainples are wanting during the following 
two centuries to show the stages hy which this was shortened 
to the simple 4zan, which is found hy 1175 in full use, both 
in the sense ‘to owe (money)',and ‘to have it as a duty’, 
‘to be under obligation (fo do something ’, in hoth taking 
the place of OE. scu/an. (See also OuGut v. 2, 5.) The 
result was that s/a./ gradually ceased to have the sense 
‘owe’, retained that of obligation with a weaker force, and 
became mainly an auxiliary of the future tense; while dzan, 
ajen, ojen, owen, owe, in taking débére as its main sense, 
has in Standard Eng. lost that of Aadére, or handed it over 
to the cognate Own, which shares it with Aave and such 
Romanic synonyms as Jossess. 

2. To be under obligation to pay or repay (money 
or the like); to be indebted in, or to the amount 
of; to be under obligation to render (obedience, 
honour, allegiance, etc.). Const. with simple dat. 
or fo. (The chief current sense.) 

For illustration of the pa.t. in earlier form see OucuT 2. 2. 

(e950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xviii. 28 geld bat du aht to 
geldanne (Vulg. debes, Xusiw. and Ags. G. scealt, Hatt. 
scelt]. — Luke xvi 5 Huu micel aht du to geldanne 
hiaferde minum? (Vudg. debes domino meo, Ags. G. scealt 
pu minum hiaforde]. /d%d. 7 Huu feolo aht du to? (Mele. 
debes, Ags. G. scealt pu].} a3175 Cott. Hom.235 Ure king 
we 03¢6 uuipmint (¢ex¢ wrhmint], hur sceappend al pat we 
bieA. c1zoo OrMin 16529, & 31ff bu litell dost forr Godd, 
Godd ah pe litell mede. 1258 /’reclam. Hen. 111, 1. 4 We 
hoaten alle vre treowe in be treowbe pet heo vs ojen. 1382 
Wycur Luke xvi.s He seide to the firste, Hou moche owist 
thou to my lord? 1484 Caxton Fadles of Alfonce vii, He is 
wyse that payeth that that he oweth of ryght. a 1533 Lo. 
Berners Gold. Bk. BM. Aurel. (1546) H viijb, The people 
owe obedyence to the prynce. 1588 A. Kine tr. Canisius 
Catech. 38 In it chyldrene ar tancht quhat thay aw vnto 
thair parents. 1735 SHERIDAN ef. fo Swift 16 July, Swift's 
Lett. 1768 1V. 102, I cleared off the rent which | owed him. 
1801 in A. H. Craufurd Gen. Craufurd & Light Div. (1891) 
1o You owe it to yourself to prepare against this. 1860 
Tynxpatt G/ac. 1. ili. 29, 1 paid him what I owed him. 1871 
Freeman Worm. Cong. 1V. xviii. 140 On behalf of the land 
to which they owed a temporary allegiance. 


b. aésof. (or with indirect obj. only): To be 


indebted, be in debt. am 

1460, 1483 [see Oucnt v. 2h). 1607 Heyvwoop IVom. Kirld 
w. Kindn. Wks. 1874 11. 143, | haue..nothing left, I owe 
euen for the clothes vpon my backe. 1865 Mrs. CarryLe 
Lett. U1. 285, I owed for my summer honnet and cloak. 
1894 Outing (U. S.) XXIV. 256/1 She says she owes me for 
the preservation of her life on the island. 

3. transf. a. To have or chcrish towards another 
(a feeling. regarded as something which is yet to 
be paid or rendered in action); to bear (good or 
ill will). Ods. exc. in fo owe a grudge. b. To 
have or bear /o some one or something (a relation, 
as dependence, etc., which has to be acknowledged) ; 
to‘own’. rare. (For earlier pa.t. see OUGHT 3,3b.) 

B. €1385 [see OuGHT 3). 1460-4 Paston Lett, 11. 81, I. .have 
owyn to your person ryght herty love. 1461 bid, 6z They 


OWE. 


wold owe yow ryth good wyll, so that ye wold owe hem 
good wyll. a@1533 Lp. Berners xo |xx. 240 Ye do me 
greate wronge to owe me youre yll wyll. a@1s548 Hate 
Chron., Hen. VIII 72 To whom the Cardinall did not owe 
the best favor. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 209 They.. 
will wait two or three houres for some to whom they owe 
some speciall grudge, to bestow their curse vpon him. 1726 
Swirt, Gulliver 11. i, Being afraid the boy might owe me 
a spite. A/od. The act of one who owes us a grudge. 

b. 1644[H. Parker] ¥us Pop.59 Monarchy and Aristocracy 
are derivative forms and owe a dependance on Democracy. 
1855 MotLey Dutch Rep.1. iii, (1866) 107 There was nothing 
in his character or purposes which owed affinity with any 
mood of this jocund and energetic people. 

4. fig. To have to ascribe or attribute (some- 
thing: to, or acknowledge as derived from (some 
person or thing); to have, as reccived from or 
caused by some one or somcthing ; to be indebted 
or beholden for. Const. /o (or simple dative). Cf. 
DUvE a. 9, (For the earlier pa. t. see OUGHT ¥. 4.) 

1sgt SytvesrEr Dz Bartas 1. iii. 115 But, th’ Earth not 
only th’ Oceans debter is For these large Seas; but owes 
him Tandais [etc.], 1605 Suaxs. Lear im. iv. 108 Thou 
ow’st the Worme no Silke; the Beast, no Hide. 1702 Pore 
Fan. & May 71 Abusive Nabal ow'd his forfeit life To the 
wise conduct of a prudent wife. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 60 
? 3 It was to this Age that we owe the Production of 
Anagrams. 1816 J. Wicson City of Plague i.i. 323, | owe 
ny life to thee. 1838 J. L. SrerHens 7vav. Greece 13/1 
Corinth owed her commiercial greatness to the profits of her 
merchants in transporting merchandise across[the isthmus]. 
1868 Lockyer Elem. Astron. vi. (1879) 228 We owe the 
discovery of the prismatic spectrum to Sir Isaac Newton. 

tb. Without direct object: To be indebted or 
beholden (¢o a person or thing for something). Ods. 

1611 Beaum. & Fi. King §& no King 1.1, I think, we owe 
thy fear for our victory. 1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 46 
Accurate Artificers..owe more unto Doctrine than unto 
Nature. 1653 Marvett Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 4 In this 
hoth he and I ow infinitely to your Lordship. 1686 tr. 
Chardin's Trav, Persia 93 Others assert, That they owe 
for their knowledge of Christianity to one Cyril. 

III. To have it as a duty or obligation. 

+5. To have as a duty; to be under obligation 
(to do something). (Followed by inf. with or 
without fo.) Ods. (For the pa.t. sec OUGHT v. 5 a.) 

(2) with ¢o and infin. = Oucurt wv. 5 b (a). 
e117 Lamb, Hom. 21 Swilcne lauerd we ajen to dreden. 
dbéid, 8x Her me ah to understonden for whi hit seid [h]alf 
quic. ¢xz00 Trin. Coll, Hom. 57 Alse we o3en to don. 
1303 R. Brunne Handi. Synne 836 Pe seruyng man..Oweb 
to come when he hap leysere. 1386 Rolls of Parlt. I11. 
226/ As we ben and owe toben. 1432-sotr. Higden (Rolls) 
Il. 233 Thei awe to he namede raber Agarenes. c¢1500 
Afelusine 108 Therfore it oweih not to be refused ne gayn- 
sayd. 1534 More 7reat, on Passion Wks. 1314/1 You owe 
also one to weshe an others fete. 1§37 Let, in Cranmer's 
Misc. Writ. (Parker Soc.) II. 352 As obedient..as a true 
Christian oweth to be. 
(4) with simple infin. = Oucut v, 5b (6). 

¢ 1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 53 Nu age we alle. .nime forbisne. 
13.. Cursor Mf. 5104 (Cott.) All your bidding agh be til vs 
alscomanding. ¢ 1470 Harpine Chron. ccix. v, As prysoners 
owe home agayn repeire. a1s00 Chaucer's Dreme 1405 
Forgotten was nothing That owe he done. 1524 Hen. VIII 
Let, to Pace in Strype Eecl. Mem. (1724) 1. 1. App. xiii. 28 
They shuld & owe, not ooncly forbere to geve ayde. 

+b. In weakened sense: = Shall. Ods. rare. 

c1zs0 Gen. § Ex. 1944 Quat-so his dremes owen a-wold. 

+6. quasi-zwfers. (usually with inf. clause as 
subject): (It) behoves, is the duty of, befits, is 
due (to); e.g. Aim owe (or oweth) = it behoves him, 
he ought; @s Atm owe =as befits him, as is due 
to him. Ods, (For the pa.t. see Oucurt v. 6.) 

cx1220 Bestiary 350 Anoder kinde. Dat us 03 alle to ben 
minde. ¢1375 Cursor M. 18791 (Fairf.) Wele vs agh to 
Ioue him, 1382 Wycuir Exod, xxi. 13 Y shal ordeyne 
to thee a place whidyr hym awe to flee. c1440 York Alyst. 
xxiii. 49 Full glad and blithe awe vs to be. c14s0 Mirour 
Saluactoun 4486 Hym awe serue and luf godde with his 
hert alle & some. 1470-1500 [see OuGur v. 6a, b]. 

+7. pa. pple. ewer = under obligation, obliged, 
bound. Oés. 

1541-2 Act 33 Hen. VIIf in Bolton Stat. fred. (1621) 211 
To give money in alines, in as large a maner and forme as 
they are bownden or owen to doe. 1642 [see A. 4a]. 


+ Owe a., shortened ME. form of Own a. 

Owe, obs. form of How adz., You prox. 

t+Ow'edness, Os. nonce-wa. [f. owed pa. 
pple. of Owe v. + -nEss.] The quality or fact of 
being possessed or owned. 

1585-7 T. Rocers 39 Art, (1607) 354 Among the Familists 
(saith H. N.) none claimeth anything proper to himself for 
to possess the saine to any owedness or privateness. 

Owel, obs. form of AWL. 


Owelty (a¥élti) Law. Also 6-8 ovelty, 8 
ovealty. [a. AF. owelté, earlier oeltet (Oxf. 
Psalter) :—L. agualitat-em, f. aqual-ts (OF. ewal, 
owel, oel, etc.) equal.] quality. 

(The AF. adj. owed ‘equal’ (Britton I. 251, II. 79, etc.), 
does not appear to have come into Eng. use.) 

1579 Raster, L.xfos. Termes Lawe, Oweltie, is when 
there is Lord, mesne, and tenant, and the tenant holdeth of 
the mesne hy the same seruices, that the mesne holdeth ouer 
of y® lord aboue him. 1595 Bacon Afax. Com. Law iii. 
(1636) 14 There shall be ten shillings onely reserved upon the 
gift entaile as for ovelty. 1727-41 CHamBErS Cycl., Owelty 
or ovelty of services, ..an equaluy of services; as when the 
tenant paravail owes as much to the mesn, as the mesn 
does to the lord paramount. 18:8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 
II 524 Called a rent for owelty or equality of partition. 
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Owen, obs. f. OVEN; obs. inf., etc. of OWE v. 

+Owen, Za. pple. Obs. obliged: see Owe 2, B. 7. 

Owen, owene, obs. forins of Own a. 

Owenian (6uinian), a. [f. surname Owen + 
-IAN.] Of or pertaining to Robert Owen (1771- 
1858), a social reformer who advocated the re- 
organization of society on a system of communistic 
co-operation, which he endeavoured to carry ito 
practice in various industrial communities. So 
Owenism (@weéniz’m), the theory or system of 
Owen; Ow-enist, an adherent of Owenism ; also 
altrtb,; Owenite (dwénait), a follower of Owen; 
Ow’enize v. /rams., to bring under the influence of 
the system of Owen; to convert to Owenism. 

1833 Edin. Rev. LVI. 484 It is celle to expect that the 
whole nalure of the prohlem is to be changed by the 
perfectibility of Owenised man. 1848 Mrs. GaskeLt AJ. 
Barton xxxvii, You mean he was an Owenite; all for equality 
and community of goods. 1870 Athenzum 5 Feh. 187 Vhat 


Owenism and Fourierism failed to accomplish their ends in 
the Old World the socialists allow. /é¢., Glancing at the 


list of the Owenist associations, we see that the Forrestville | 


community (Indiana) .. died in ils second year .. and that 
New Harmony .. came to an end in its third year. 1880 
T. Frosr Forty Yrs’. Recoll. 14, 1.. knew nothing of the 
Owenian ethics and social economy. 

Ower (6u'a1).  [f. OWE v. +-ER1.]J 

+1. A possessor, an owner. Ods. 

¢1440 Promp, Parv. 375/1 (Harl. MS. 221) Owere of a 
schyp, or schyp-lord. 1447 Aodls of Parlt. V. 139/2 The 
owers of the seide Catell may never come to have replevyn 
ofthem. 1637 Br. Hau, Sera. at /xcester 24 Aug., Wks. 
(1662) 1. [1v.] 95 He..will purchase with money that which 
the great ower of heaven gave him freely. 

One who owes, a debtor. rare. 

a 1637 B. Jonson Underwoods xxxiv. 1 They are not, sir, 
worst owers that do pay Dehts when they can. 

Ower, obs. f. Ewer?, Oin, OvER, Your. 

Owerance, owrance (dusrdus, au‘rans). Se. 
and north. dial, [f. ower, owre, north. dial. form of 
Over + -ANCE.] The position of being over; 
superiority, ascendancy, mastery, control. 

issz Asp. Hamitton Catech. (1884) 154 To slay syn and 
dede quhilk had ouerance apon us. 1818 HoaGc Brownie 
Bodsbeck l. iii. 39 Or it get the owrance 0’ auld Wat Laid- 
law, od it sal get strength o’ arm for aince. 1819 RENNIE 
St. Patrick 11, 266 (Jam.) [He] hasna as muckle owrance o' 
himsel' as win upon the feet o’ him. 1855 Ropinson IVAithy 
Gloss. s.v., ‘She fairly haes t' owerance ower him’, she com- 
pletely rules him. AZod. Sc. She's his wife, but she hasna 
the owrance o’ a penny! [Also in Northumbld., Cumbld., 
Ulster.] 

+ Owes, owse, obs. forms of Ooze!, 

1575 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. LI]. 30 The owse of Ashen 
harke dronke, isan extreme purgacion.. All the..connyng of 
a Tanner concistethe in the skillfull making of his owes. 

O wey, Owfe, obs. forms of Away, Woor. 

+ Owgel, var. of OUGLE a., Ods. ugly, horrible. 

?c1400 Lypc. Zsopf's Fab, t 32 The owgel [vw 7. vgly} 


blaknes of the derk nyght. 
Ow3e, obs. f. Owr. Owght, Ow3t, obs. ff. 
Owegly, obs. f. UGLY a. 


Oueut, Our. 
+Owhere, adv. Ods. Forms: a. 1 &hwer, 


ahwér, shwar, 1-3 awer, 4 awher, aware, 5 
(@)awre. £8. 3 Orn. owwhar, owwher, cower), 
3-4 owhar, ouwhar, 4owhore, ouwhere, ouwar, 
owar, 4-5 owher, -e, (ouwher, oughwhere, our, 
5 ouzwher(e, ow3where). [f. OE. d ever, O adv. 
+hwer WHERE: cf. anywhere, aywhere, every- 
where, somewhere.| Anywhere. 

a. ¢888K. Ecrrep Boeth. vii. § 3 Habbe ic beawer benumen 
inra gifena? cxo0o ALLFRic Fos. L 18 Se man be wibcwib 
inum bebodum ahwar, beo he deabes scildig. cx100o Ags. 
Ps. (Th.) Ixi.6 Ne mzz ic hine ahwer befleon. c1000 Laws 
Edw. & Guth. c. 11 Ahwar on lande. axz300 Leg. Rood 30 
pat holi tre was fairest bo pat hi myste awer [¢ 1350 owhere] 
ise. 13.. Cursor JJ. 1837 (Gott.) pe heiest montayn bat 
was aware [7. owhore, C. our-quare, 7, awre-quare]. 1390 
Gower Conf. II. 349 For if mi fot wolde awher go. : 

B. ¢1z00 OrMiN 6509 To witenn 3iff be33 haffdenn Crist 
Owwhar onn eorbe fundenn. /did. 6921 3iff pe33 himm 
owhar wisstenn. ¢x20g Lay. 8231 And 3if ich hine mai 
eower [¢1275 owha] ifon. axz2zzg Ancr. RK. 60 Ham.. pet 
ouder oder hondlie, oder ouhwar ivele oer. c¢ 1320 Cast. 
Love 1278 Owher that he 3ode, Folk him sewed, bothe evyll 
and goode. ¢132§ Lat le reine 15 When kinges might our 
y-here Of ani meruailes that ther were. c1350 W7/L. Palerne 
2251 What man vpon molde mi3t ouwar finde tvo breme 
wite beres. ¢1380 WycLiF Ser. Sel, Wks. I. 262 If a man 
have al bileve bat Goddis lawe techip ou wher [z. ~. ow3where]. 
e1400 Kile St. Benet (E. E. T.S.) 90/1540 In hakkows, 
brewhows, or ourels {= owher els]. ¢ 1449 Pecock Nefr. 211 
It is uot founde ou3where in Holi Scripture, 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 395/2 The heste grasse and herbys that is owhere. 

+ Owhither, av. Obs. Forms: 3 ohwider, 
ouhwuder, 4 owhydre. [f. ME. 6=OE. 4 ever 
+ hAwider WHITHER: cf. OWHERE,and OL. ezhwider 
everywhither.}] To any place, anywhither. 

ai1225 Ancr. R. 172 3if he ouhwuder wende ut. @ 1240 
Sauwles Warde in Cott. /1o0m. 247 Hwon pat he slepe oder 


ohwider [fare] from hame. 1382 Wycuir 2 Aings v. 25 
Thi seruaunt 3eede not o whydre [1388 to ony place]. 


Owing (évin), vi sb. [f. OwE v + -ING 1] 
The action of the verb Owe (sense 2); that which 
one owes; obligation to pay, indebtedness ; debt. 

1ssz Hu1.oET, Owynge, or the act of owynge, deditio. 1628 
Gaure Pract. The. (1629) 109 Cesar inuades the Fortunes 

| of his Subiects, either to vphold his Honours, or absolue his 
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Owings. 1839 Fr. A Kemore Ree, Later Life 1. 235 Being 
in the mind to pay my owings, I proceed to do so, 

Owing (Gin), 2//. a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2, 
Almost always uscd predicatively, or after its noun.] 

1. That owes (see OWE v, 2, etc.); that is under 
obligation, bound (fo do something); indebted, 
bounden, beholden (¢o a person for something). 
Now rare or Oés. 

1362 Lancy. P. Pl. A. x. 69 Penne is holy chirche a-signet 
[v.77 owynge, awynge] to helpen hem and sauen. 1678 
Pepys Corr. 292, 1 am greatly owing to your Lordship for 
your last favour. 1691 ‘I. H{ace] Acc. Vew /nvent. 13 One 
Instance..of what this Company is owing for, to the.. 
Thoughtfulness of its Accusers. 

2. Said of the thing: That is yet to be paid or 
rendered; owed, due. Const, /o or simple dat. 
(The usual current sense.) 

The origin of this use is obscure, there being no corre- 
sponding sense of the vb.; it might possibly be reflexive, 
‘ owing itself, hence ‘ being owed’, 

wq11 in E. E. Wills 19 Of whiche somme ys owynge to 
me, to he payd, an.C. Mark by p* handes of my lady louell 
1435 Rolls of Parlt. IV. af Certeyn dette, which they 
clayme to be owyng hem by..ye Kyng. 1570 Wills & Juv. 
XV. C, (Surtees 1835) 344 Dettis awand me, 1596 Danetrt tr. 
Comines (1614) 179 At the yeeres ende there is not one penny 
owing them. 1782 Miss Burney Ceci‘ia 1x. v, She dis- 
charged all that was owing for the children. 

3. fig. Owing to: a. pred. That owes its exist- 
ence to; attributable to; derived or arising from, 
caused by, consequent on, ‘due to’ (see DUE a. 9g). 

1655 STANLEY /Vist. Philos. 1. (1701) 43/1 Wise Cleobulus’s 
Death, the Lyndian Shoar, To which his Birth was owing, 
doth deplore. 1695 Woopwarp Wat. Hist. Earth i 1723) 
17 These are the very Exuvize of Animals, and all owing to 
the Sea. 1706 Hearne Collet. (O. H.S.) 1 173 As to the 
Notes .. they are in a great Measure owing to Mr. Potter. 
1812 Six H. Davy Chem. Philos. 2 The effect is owing to 
the presence of light. 1858 Buckie Civflrz. (1873) I1. viii. 
582 It is to a knowledge of the laws and relations of things 
that European civilization is owing. 

b. Hence, as prepositional phr.: In consequence 
of, on account of, because of. (Cf. according to.) 

1814 Scott Wav. x, Owing to his natural disposition to 
study..he had been bred with a view to the bar. 1815 — 
Guy M. xl, Owing to these circumstances, Brown remained 
several days in Allonby without any answers whatever. 
1839 STONEHOUSE A xholme 163 Where the lands are divided 
into a great many selions,and, owing to thenumber of owners, 
are continually passing from one person to another. 1865 
Licntrvot Comun. Gal. (1874) 151 This rendering obtained 
currency. .owing to the untoward circumstances of the times. 

Owtr, obs. north. dial. var. OVER. 

Owirhaill, Sc. variant of OVERHALE v. Ods. 


+ Owirloft, obs. Sc. form of Oxtop 1, 


1564 Keg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 281 The sey wattir to 
haif interes into thame, to the owirloft. 


Owk, obs. Sc. variant of ouk, wouke, WEEK. 

Owl (oul), sd. Forms: a. 1-3 tile, 4-6 oule, 
5-7 owle, (5 owele, 5-6 owll(e, 7 oole), 6- owl. 
8. 5-6 howle, 5 howylle, 6 houle. [Com. Teut, : 
OE. ale wk. fem.,=OLG., *#/ (MDu., MLG., LG. 
ile, Du. wzl):—*2lén, from *4wilén: cf. OHG. 
twila (MHG. zuwel, tule, Ger. eule, mod.Fl. 
zwele), ON. ugla. These point back to OTeut. 
*uwwalé, *uwwild, dim. of an echoic *uwwd, 
derived from the voice of the bird. Cf, OHG. 
hiiwo, OLG. h#o, MHG. Adwe, also mod.G, whu, 
names of the owl of similar echoic origin; also L. 
ulula owl, wlulare to howl, and How, How er. ] 

1. A nocturnal bird of prey, well known by its 
doleful ‘hoot’, having a large head, small face, 
raptorial beak, and large eyes directed forwards, 
beset by a disk of radiating feathers; feeding on 
mice, small birds, and the like, which it can 
approach noiselessly by reason of its soft plumage. 
The name has app. been applied in English from 
the beginning to all the native species, esp. the two 
or three common ones: see b. 

c72z5 Corpus Gloss. (O. E. T.) 1382 Noctua, ulula, ule. 
bid, 2150 Ulula,ulae. cx000 AEtFric Lev. xi. 16 Ne ete 
ze nan ping hafoccynnes ne earncynnes: Ne ulan. a@12g0 
Owl & Night. 4 Uherde ich holde grete tale Ane ule and 
one nightegale. ¢1385 CuHaucer L. G. W. 2249 Philo- 
ntene, The oule [v.7. owle].. That prophete is of wo & of 
myschaunce, ¢1440 Proms. Parv. 374/2 Owle, or howle, 
byrde, dué0. 1535 CoverDaLe Ps. ci. 6 Like a Pellicane in 
the wildernes, and like an Oule in a broken wall 1s90 
Suaxs, Mids. N. u. ii. 6 The clamorous Owle that nighily 
hoots. 1663 BovLeE Usef Exp Nat. Philos... iv. 66 As the 
eyes of owls are tothe splendor of the day. 1714 Gay Shep. 
Week vi. 53 For Owles, as Swains observe, detest the Light. 
1826 Disraeti Viv. Grey v. xv, The screech of the waking 
owl. 1887 Ruskin Praeterita 11. 363 Whatever wise people 
may say of them, I at least myself have found the owl's cry 
always prophetic of mischief tome, 

b. The common British species are the Barz 
Owl (White, Silver, Yellow, Church, Hissing, 
Hobby, Screech Owl); the Zawny Owl (Brown, 
Grey, Beech, Ferny, Hoot, Hooting, Ivy, Wood 
Owl); the Long-eared or LHorned Owl (Long- 
tufted, Mottled-tufted Owl). 

Less common are the Skort-ceared Owl (Fern, Hawk 
October, Red, Short-horn, Woodcock Owl), the Zagde Owl 
(Stock Owl of Orkney), Little Ow/ (Bare-toed, Little Night 
Owl), Snowy or Great White Owl, 

1390 Gower Conf. II. 265 Sche caste in.. A part ek of 
the horned Oule. 1s00-z0 Dunsar Poems xxxiii. 74 The 
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myttane, and Sanct Martynis fowle, Wend he had bene the 
bornit howle, 1611 Cotar.. Lucheran, a scrich-owle. 1623 
WoproEPHE Marrow Fr, Tongue 399/2 With Stockes, 
Wood, Wolues, and Scrick-Ooles. 1674 Ray Collect. Vords, 
Eng. Birds 83 Vhe common gray or Ivy-Owl. 1678 — 
Willuchby’s Ornith. 101 Our Church Owl and brown Owl 
. delight in lower and plain countrys. 1770 G. Waiter Sed- 
borne xxix. 81 To Pennant, 1 have known a dove-house 
infested by a pair of white owls, which made great havock 
among the young pigeons. 1830 ‘lennyson Song Owl 7 
Alone and warming his five wits, The white owl in the 
belfry sits. 1882 J. Harpy in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club IX. 
428 The horned, white, and brown owls have here an undis- 
turbed refuge. 1882 1. Heppurn /did.504 The Long-Eared, 
Tawny, and Barn Owls, were permanently resident. 
ce. Ornith. Any bird of the sub-order Strives. 

These comprise the families Aduconing (Strigidze of 
Sharpe) and Strigtnz or S!rigtdg (Butonidz of Sharpe), 
typified respectively by the Screech or Barn Owl (aduco 
flammeus Fleming, S¢rtx Linn.),and the Tawny or Brown 
Owl (5. s¢r7du/a Linn,); and including, among 19 genera, 
those typified by the Hawk Owl (Sxxnia), Snowy Owl 
({Nyetea) which are diurnal in habit, the Horned or Eared 
Owls (Asfo), Eagle Owl (Buda), Cue Owl (Scofs), Little 
Owl (Carine noctua), and American Burrowing Owl 
(Speotyto cunicularia). The known species are about 200. 

1706 Puitiirs s.v., In Virginia there is a sort of Owl as 
big as a Goose, that kills the Poultry in the Night. 1802 
Bincrey Anim. Brog. 1813) 11. 62 The Great Horned or 
Eagle Owl..which is common in many paris of Greece, was 
even considered as a favourite bird of Minerva. 1859 TeN- 
NENT Ceylon UI. vu. vil. 257 Across the grey sky the owl 
flits in pursuit of the night moths, 1869 tr. ouchet’s Uni- 
verse ‘ed. 11) 219 This species abounds in the Mississippi 
regions, where it shelters itself in subterranean abodes 
several yards in depth. Itiscalled tbe burrowing-owl (Strix 
cunicularia), 1884-5 Stand, Nat. Hist, (1888) 1V. 345 The 
great gray owl, Syrntum cinereum, an extremely rare 
winter visitor to the northern United States, 1894 NEwToNn 
Diet. Birds 675 Among Owls are found birds which vary 
in 'ength froin 5 inches—as Claueidium cobanense, .. nvuch 
smaller thana Skylark—to more than 2feet. .{A]cliaracteristic 
of nearly all Owls is the reversible property of their outer 
toes. 1896 Daily Wews 6 June 8/1 In Valdivia, Dr, Plate 
observed the remarkable earth owl, which dizs long shafts 
in the steppes, and is distinguished for its ternble scream. 

d. In various proverbial sayings. 

(To carry or send owls to Athens, after Gr. y\aix’ 
A@nvage ayew (Aristoph. Birds 301), to ‘carry coals to New- 
castle’, to take a commodity where it already abounds; the 
owl being the emblem of Pallas Athene, the patron goddess 
of Athens, and represented on Athenian coins, etc.) 

1390 Gower Conf I. 299 Bot Oule on Stock and Stock on 
Gite: The more that a man defoule, Men witen wel which 
hath the werse. 1590 SwinsuRNe 7e¢staments Pref., | may 
be thought to powre water into the Sea, to carrie owles to 
Athens, and to trouble the reader with a matter altogether 
needlesse and superfluous. 1602 Suaks. //am. iv. v. 41 
They say the Owle was a Bakers daughter. @1611 Beaum. 
& Fi. Four Plays in one, Induct., Could not you be content 
To be an owl in such an ivy-busb? 1622 Manynes Aue. 
Law-Merch. 426 Vhere is a Custome that no Officer may 
arrest after Sun set; such therefore as goe abroad but at 
those 1imes, are said to Fly with the Owle, by a common 
Pioueibe. 1738-1869 [see Ivy-susu). 1764 H. Wacpo.e 
Let to Eart of Hertford 15 Feb., Vhe noise, which made 
me as diunk as an owl. 1787 Grose Prov. Gloss. s.v., To 
take owl, to be offended, to take amiss. 1840 Marryat 
Poor Fack xxxvi, The..men will be as drunk as owls. 


2. transf. and fig. Applied to a person in allusion 
to nocturnal habits, to literal or figurative repug- 
nance to light, to appearance of gravity and wisdom 
(often with implication of underlying stupidity), 


etc. Hence =wiseacre, solemn dullard. 
bts Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) 1. xxvii. (1859) 31 Peple, 
whiche the wretchyd horrible owle of helle had drawen out 


of theyr nest. 1508 Kennuvie F/yting zw. Dunbar 36 Van- 
tastik fule,.. Ignorant elf, uip, owll irregular. 1579 Futke 
TMleskins’s Part. 15 The Owles and Battes of our time, 
either can not, or will not sceit. 1593 SytvestER Du Sartas 
u. Lou. duposture 377 In heav'nly things .. more blinde 
then Moals, Iu earthly, Owls, 1606 Snaxs. Tr & Crit. 
L 99, I bad thee vile Owle, gue learne me the tenure of the 
Pioclamation, 1694 Ecuarp P/lautus 172 But without 
flattery, I was a great Owl for not falling tn love before 
now. 3847 L. Hunt Men, Women, & BN. ii. 32 Tt vexes 
one to see so fine a poet make such an owl of himself. 

3. a. A name for the Lump Fish, more fully 
Sea Owl, b. A variety of Ray, the Ow/-Ray. 

160x HoLianp Pliny 11. 428 The Iompe, Paddle or sea- 
Owle. 1862 Coucn Brit, Fishes 1. 115 Sandy Ray, Owl, 
Raia cireularis, Jbid. 11. 183 Sea Owl, the Lumpfish. 
1863 Kixcstry Water Bab, iv, Where tbe great owl-rays 
leap and flap, like giant bats, upon the tide. 

4, A fancy varicty of the domestic pigeon dis- 
tinguished by its owl-like head and prominent 
tuff; also called Ozw/-pigeon. 

1725 Brapiey Fam. Di.t.s.v. Pigeon, There are..many 
Sorts of pigeons, such as.. Petits, Owls, Spots, Trumpeters, 
Shakers, &c. 1765 7 reat. Dom. Pigcons 125 The owl is.. 
a small Pigeon, very little larger than a jacobine. a 
Q. Rev. Oct. 415 He crossed a white fantail cock with the 
offspring of an owl and an archangel. 

5. A local name (in South Eng.) of certain moths. 

1853 W. 1). Cooper Sussex Gloss. 1883 //ampsh. Gluss., 
Ovwd..(t) The tiger-moth.. . (2) Any small white moth, 

+6. Name of some game. ds. 

1653 Unquuarr Ratelais 1. xxii. 95 There he played.. At 
the billiards, At bob and hit, At the owle [Fr. aw Aylou). 
1660 Howett /exicon xxviii, To play at the Owl, ad/a 
ctuetla; a la chouéste, 

7. attrib. and Comé., as owl barn, belfry, flight; 
owl-cye, -hole, ~shooter, -sight, owls head, wing, 
ete. ; instrumental, as owl-frequented, -haunted 
adjs.; parasynthetic and similative, as owl-downy, 
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1 -eyed, -faced, -headed, -sighted, -winged adjs.; also 
owl-like; + owl-blasted a., bewitched; owl- 
catchers, gloves of stout leather; owl-train 
(UG. S.), a train running during the night. 

1603 Harsnet Pop. Jmipost. xxi.137 No doubt but mother 
Nobs is the witch, the young girle is *owleblasted and pos- 
sessed, 1879 JEFFERIES Amateur Poacher, A pair of ‘*owl- 
catchers’, gloves of stout white leather. 21849 Por Enigua, 
Petrarch. stuff Poems 11859! Dec aouny nonsense, 1868 
Brownine King 4 BA. v1. 1786 With a wink of the *owl-eyes 
of you. 1640 Sir E. Derinc Carmelite (1641) 16 Others of 
your bent who are. .*owle-eyed in Sunshine, 1843 CartyLe 
Past & Pr. n. xvii, Valiant Wisdom. .escorted by owl-eyed 
Pedantry. 1542 Upatt Erasm. Apopi. 309 b, To begette 
suche foule babies & “oule faced doudes. @ 1529 SKELTON 
Dk. Aléany 312 He ran away by nyght In the “owle flyght 
Lyke a cowarde knyght. @1839 Praep Poems (1865) II. 38 
Things hid In *owl-frequented pyramid. ¢1795 Yotunc in 
Ann. Agric. XXIII. 376 Wool on the cheeks and throat (but 
not to the degree they term “owl-headed)[sheep]. 1898 Board 
of Agric. Leaflet No. 51 In many old barns. .there are “owl- 
holes just under the eaves, formed with ledges specially made 
for ingress and egress, a 1618 Sytvester Matden's Blush 
1063 “Owl-like in a Cloud involv'd. 1844 H. Rocrrs £ss, 
I. un. 84 Vhe owl-like gravity of tbousands of commen 
1530 Patscr. 250/1 “Oules heed, dure. [Littré: 
hure, téte berissée et en désordre.) 1596 Fitz-cerFray Sir 
F, Drake (1881) 31 *Oule-sighted eies, that dazled are with 
light, But sce acutelie in the darksome night. 1871 Brown. 
inc Pr. Hohkenst. 188 An outspread providential hand 
Above the *owl's-wing aigrette. 1882 McCase New ork 
190 (Farmer) The Third avenue line runs its trains all night. 
.. These are the “owl-trains. @ 18zz SuHettry Def Poctry 
Pr. Wks, 1888 I]. 32 Vhose eternal regions where the *owl- 
winged faculty of calct:lation dare not soar. 

b. esp. in names of animals, as owl-butterfly, 
a large South American butterfly (Cadligo eurylo- 
chus) with large ocelli, likened to owls’ eyes, on 
the posterior wings; owl-faced bat, the bat 
Chilonycteris Macleayti, a native of Cuba and 
Jamaica; owl-faced monkey =ow/- monkey; ow1- 
fly, an angler’s name for Szalia /utaria; ow}- 
gazelle, Swmmering'’s Gazelle, the native name 
of which is aoz/; owl-gnat, a gnat of the tribe 
Noctutformes, family /’sychodide ; owl-monkey, 
a South American monkey of the genus Ayct7- 
pithecus ; owl-moth, a very large Braztltan moth 
(Erebus strix) resembling an owl in its colouring 
and in the appeaiance of its hind wings; owl- 
parrot = KaKaro; owl-pigeon: see 4; owl- 
ray: see 3; owl-swallow, a bird of the family 
fodargidx, akin to thenight-jars. ¢. Also owl’s 
crown, a composite plant Filago germanica; 
(?erroncously) Wood Cudweed (Guaphalium sylva- 
ficum). 

1884 Stand, Nat, Hist, (1388) II. 489 C. exrylochus or the 
“*owl-butterfly’., being cominon throughout South America. 
1853 Bates Vat, Amazon II. 102 ‘The nocturnal, ‘owl- 
faced monkey (.Vyctipithe.us trivirgatns). 1676 Cotton 
angler ww 335 Late at night is taken the *Owl-fly. 1799 G. 
Saitu Laboratory 11. 298 Vhe yellow-miller, or owl fly. 1862 
T. W. Warnis /nsects tngur. Veget. (ed. 3) v. 338 The *owl- 
moth (Erebus Strix) has wings which, though not so broad, 
expand eleven inches. 1880-1 Libr. Univ. Knowl. (U. S.) 
X1. 141 “Owl-parrot ..in New Zealand, the kakapo or night- 


parrot. x890 W. P. aie Affects of Use & Disuse 4 The 
rudimentary keel of the sternum inthe owl-parrot of New 


Zealand. 1869-73 Cassels Bk, Bird’s 11. 136 The *Owl 
Swallows |Podarg?). 1787 W. Marsuatt Norfolk Gloss., 
*Owlscrown, .. guaphalium sylvaticum, wood cudweed. 
1880 Dreitren & Mottann Plant-n., Owl's Crown, Filago 


germanica. 
Owl, v.! [f. Ow. sd.) fntr. To behave, hoot, 


look, or go about like an owl; to pry about, prowl, 
esp. in the dark. Now chiefly /za/, 

3542 Upatt Erasm. Apoph. 248 By reason of an oule, 
breakyng his slepe..with hir oughlyng. 1656 Hosses Sir 
Lessons Wks. 1845 VII. 278 Is it not therefore.. well owled 
of you, to teach the contrary? 1778 Wotcott (P. Pindar) 
Ep. to Reviewers xxviii, Mousing for faults or, if you'll have 
it, owling. 1893 Irlts. Gloss., Owl abont, to moon about 
out of doors in the dark. 

+ Owl, v.2 Obs. [app. a back-formation from 
Ow er, Ow inc.] ¢razs. To smuggle (wool or 
sheep) out of England; to carry on the trade of 
an owler. 

1738 Obs. British Wool Title-p., A Scheme for preventing 
our Wool from being Owled Abroad for the future, if put 
in Practice. 

Owlate, Owld, obs. ff. OWLET, OLD, WouLp. 

Ow'ldom. zonce-wdé. The domain of owls. 

x8s0 Cauryte /atter-d. Pumph, iti. (1872) 120 Owldom 
shall continue a flourishing empire. 

+ Owldron, var. O1.ERON O6s., a coarse fabric. 

1550-1600 Customs Duties (B. M. Addit. MS. 25097), 
Owldrons, the bolte, containing xxx yards—xiijs. iitjd. 

tOwlebie, Oés. [cf. -By suffix 2.] 

1653 E.G. in Pulwer's Anthropomet, Pref. verses ** ij, 
Men were swine and turn’d to Owlebies, 

+ Ow ler. Oés.exc. /f/zst. [Goes with OwLIxeG: 


app. f, OWL sé.: see -ER1 1, 

‘To prevent the exportation of wool it was made illegal by 
Act 14 Chas. II, c. 18 § 8 to transport it in the night-1ime; 
and it is probable that it was in reference to the fact that 
the smugglers of wool carried on their work, like owls, under 
cover of night, that the terms ow/er and ow/ing arose: cf. 
quot. a 1700, Some have considered the words to be formed 
on the north. dial. form of zvoo/ (‘o0/), but from the district 
with which they were specially associated (Kent and Sussex) 

| this is very improbable.) 
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One engaged in the illegal exportation or ‘owling’ 
of wool or sheep from England; also, a vessel so 
employed, an owling-boat. 

1696 Lutrrety Brief Rel. (1857) IV. 26 A messenger has 
seized the Owler, who carried over the duke of Barwick to 
France. a 1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Owlers, those wh 
privately in the Night carry Wool to the Sva-Coasts, near 
Rumney-Marsh in Kent, and some Creeks in Sussex, &c. 
and Ship it off for France against Law. 1701 T. Brown 
Advice in Collect. Poems 106 ‘Y'o Gibbets and Gallow's your 
Owlers advance, That, that's the sure way to Mortifie 
France. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s. v. Rumney Marsh, 
This marsh 1s the place from whence the owlers have for sq 
many ages exported our wool to France. 1892 Blackw. 
Mag. July 33 Ailesbury crossed the Channel in an ‘owler’ 
or smuggling vessel. 

Owler, lial. form of ALDER, the tree. 

Owlery (au'leri). [f. Own sd. + -ery.] 

l. A place where owls are kept; an abode or 


haunt of owls. 

1817 Sporting Mag. 1.9 The Owlery at Arundel Castle. 
1850 Cartyie Latter-d. Pamph. iii. (1872\93 England..sunk 
now to a dim owlery. 1866 Aforn. Stay 31 Dec., Others 
made a dart at the owlery, and saved some of its occupants 
[from the fire]. 

2. The quality or characteristic of an owl; owlish- 


ness. (Ct. com/foolery.) 

1831 Carivie Sart. Kes. ut. iii, Perhaps too of all the 
owleries that ever possessed him [man], the most owlish.. 
is that of your actually-existing Motive-Millwrights. 1865 
— Fredk. Gt. xvi. i. (1872) VI. 133 The multiplied forms of 
stupidity, cupidity and human owlery. 

Owlet (aulét). Also 6oulette, owlate. [dim. 
of OwL: see -ET; prob. altered from the earlier 
How .er.] An owl; a young owl or little owl, 

1542 Upatt Lrasin. Apoph. 248 He tooke veraye eiuill 
reste in the nightes, by reason of an oule...A launceknight 
. .tooke the peines to catche this oulette. 1567 Maret Gr. 
Forest 94b, There is a certaine Shrickowle or Owlet which 
when he crieth, she shricketh. 1589 PuTTeNHAmM Aug. 
Poesie wi. xix, (Arb.) 242 As egles eyes to owlates sight. 
1798 Wonnosw. /diot Boy viii, The owlets through the long 
blue night Are shouting to each other still. 1832 W. Irving 
Alhambra 11. 88 He loved his children too even as an owl 
loves its owlets. . 

b. attrib. and Comb., as owlet-haunted adj., 
owlet wing; owlet light = OWL-LIGHT; owlet- 
moth, an American name for any moth of the 
genus Noctua or family Noctntde. 

3821 Suettey Epipsych. 221 Whose flight Is as a dead 
leafs in the owlet light. 1831 Caktyte in Froude £7/ (1882) 
Il. 207 Ignorance eclipses all things with its owlet wings. 
3862 T. W. Harris J/usects injur. leget. (ed.3) v. 435 The 
injury done to vegetation by the caterpillars of the Noctuas, 
or owlet-moths. 1880 Nismo //ist. Svirdingsh. I. vi. gg Its 
owlet-haunted walls 

Ow'l-glass. Forms: 6-7 Ho(w)leglas, 6 
Howliglasse, 7 Owli-, Owlyglasse, Owl glass. 
See also Hotniciass. [f. OwL sé. + Grass 56, 8.] 
The English rendering of Zudensprege/, the name 
of a German jester of medizval times, the hero of 
an old German jest-book translated into English 
¢1560; a prototype of roguish fools; hence, A 


Jester, buffoon. 

¢1560 (/r//e) A merye Teste of a Man that was called 
Howleglas; and of many meruaylous Thinges and Testes 
that he dyd in his Lyfe, in Eastlande and in many other 
Places, /é7d, Contents, How Holeglas was made a paryshe 
clarke. 1589 Nasue Anat, Adsurd. 18 These..beeing in 
their priuate Chambers the expresse imitation of Howli- 
glasse. 1601 B. Jonson Poetaster ut.i, What,do you laugh, 
Howleglas].. you perstemptuous varlet. 1630 J. Taytor 
(Water P.) Cortats Comntnd, Wks. 11. 91/2 Then shall the 
fame which thou hast won on foot,.. Ride on my best 
Inuention like an asse To the amazement of each Owli- 
glasse. 1890 K. R. H. Mackenzie (¢i¢/e) The Marvellous 
Adventures of Master Tyll Owlglass. 


Ow'l-head. a. /oca/(Sec quot.) b. local U.S. 
‘The black-bellied plover, Sguatarola helvetica’ 
(Cent. Dict.). 


1854 Woopwarpo Aolfusca 1. 222 Internal casts of [the 
fossil bivalve] Producta gigantea are called ‘*owl-heads’ by 
quarrymen in the North of England. 


+ Ow'ling, z4/. sé. Obs. exc. Hist. [Goes with 
OWLER: app. f. OwL 56.: sce -1NG Ic] The 
practice of smuggling wool (and sheep) out of 
England; the trade of an owlcr. Also a/trib., as 


owling boat, trade. 

1699 Lurtrece Lrief Rel. (1857) 1V. 548 The owling trade 
is in a manner supprest by the diligence of the officers 
appointed for that purpose. ¢1728 Eane of Atpspury 
Ment, (1890) 316 Tl:at owling boat coming in generally twice 
a week with commodities. 1738 Obs. british Woo 6 By 
the Owling of Wool into Foreign Countries, we enable 
their own Manufacturers to make much better and finer 
Stuffs. 1769 Beackstone Comm. IV. xi. 154 Owling, so 
called from it’s being usually carried on in the night, which 
is the offence of transporting wool or sheep out of this 
kingdom, to the detriment of it’s staple manufacture. 1887 
Lucky Eng. in 18th C. V1. xxiii. 236. 

Owlish (au'lif), 2. [f Owt sé.+-1sH 1] Owl- 
like ; resembling an owl, or that of an owl. ; 

3611 CoTcr., Cahuaille, a companie of Owles; an Owlish 
companie. Aadlelais). 1814 Purcuas Pilgrimage 2 Whose 
owlish eyes are dazled with the brightnesse of this, light, 
21764 Lioyp Poet Poet. Wks. 1774 Il. 20 But eminence 
offends at once The owlish eye of critic dunce. 1880 Marc. 
Loxspatr. Sister Dora viii, Her owlish habits of wandering 
at unearthly hours in all weathers. 1895 ZANGwiLL Master 
11, ii, 300 The little man with his most owlish air of wisdom, 


OWLISHLY. 


Hence Ow'lishly adv., in an owlish manner; 
Ow’'lishness, the quality of being owlish. 

1888 Foston (Mass.) Transcript 7 July 5/5 It is very 
interesting to see him appearing for once in the guise of the 
newspaper correspondent, whose ordinary owlishness he so 
effectively ridicules. 1g01 C. G. Harrer Gi. North Road 
II. 40 Old gabled houses that... seein to nod owlishly to 
neighbours just as decrepit across the colyble-stoned path. 


Ow'lism. xonce-wd. [f. OwL sd. + -IsM.} An 
owlish characteristic or practice. 

1843 CarLyLe Past & Pr. u.xvii, Lawyers too were poets, 
were heroes.. Their Owlisms, Vulturisms.. will disappear by 
and hy, their Heroisms only remaining. 

Owlk(e, obs. Sc. form of WEEK. 

Owl-light. Also 9 owl’s light. [f. Own sd. 
+ Licut sé.) The dim and uncertain light in 
which owls go abroad ; twilight, dusk; also (in 
early use) the cloud of night, the dark. 

1599 NasHE Lenten Stuffe (1871)67 Which drove Leander, 
when he durst not deal ahove-board..to swim to her, nor 
that in the day, hut by owl-light. 1630 J. TayLor (Water 
P.) Merry Wherry-Ferry-Voy. Wks. 1. 8/2 When sodainly 
"twixt Owle-lizht and the darke, We pluck’d the Boat 
beyond high-water mark. 1675 Corton Scoffer Scoft 83 He 
has that won't endure the Sun, But is by Owl-light to be 
done. 1776 Mrs. Derany Life & Corr. Ser.u. 11. 213, EL inust 
finish to-morrow, for 1 have written thus far by owllight. 
1826 J. R. Best 4 Yrs. France 332 He..arrived at Beau- 
caire in time to lead his ladies about both by owls-light and 
lamp-light. 1877 Six P, Wattis in Brighton AZenz. (1892) 
199 As I am now writing by owl’s light, I must call a halt. 

jig. 1761 Warsurton Charge to Clergy Diocese Gloucester 
Wks. 1787 V. 592 Vhe Antiquarian, who delights to solace 
himself in the benighted days of Monkish Owl-light. 

+ Owl-spiegle, sd. Obs. rave. [After Ger, 
Eulenspiegel | = Ow1-Guass. Hence Owlspiegle 
v. {nonce-wd.), to make into an owl-spiegle. 

1637 B. Jonson Sad S&eph. 1. i, Thou shouldst have given 
her a madge-owl, and then Thou'dst made a present o’ thy 
self, owl-spiegle ! 1830 Scotr Doom Devergoil m.i, My 
nether parts Are goblinized and Owlspiegled. 

+Ow'ly, 2. Ods. [f. Own sd. + -Y, or (in 
oulelie) -LY1,} = OWLisH. 

@ 1586 Sipney Arcadia v. (1598) 445 Our owly eyes, which 
dimm’d with passions be, And scarce discerne the dawne 
of comming day, 1647 Strange Newes from Campania 54 
Whilst Treason and Rebellion start aside, And in each hole 
their Owly faces hide. 1654 Gayton Peas. Notes 1. ii. 72 
Her face was flat, and very much like an Owles, if not more 
Oulelie [frz2/ed Oulebie]. 

b. Comb., as + owly-eyed a., having eyes like 
an owl’s, in respect of seeing badly in daylight. 

21586 Sioney Arcadia mi. (1622) 303 Their wicked mindes 
blind to the light of vertue, and owly eyed in the night of 
wickednesse. ¢1630 Drumm. or Hawtn. Hymn on Fatrest 
Fair, Shadows of shadows, atoms of Thy might, Still owly- 
ey d when staring on Thy light. 

+Owlyst, a. Obs. [app. of Scandinavian origin ; 
cf. Norw. wdyst, mod. Icel. dlyst, dlyst want of 
desire or appetite, z/ysteg unwilling, uneagcr, 
f. #- or é- = un- + Jyst desire, liking.]  Listless, 
sluggish, slothful, inert. Hence + Owlysthede. 

1440 Prop. Parv. 374/2 Owlyst, desidiosus, segnis. 
Jbrd., Owlyst man, or womann.., deses. Jbid., Owlysthede, 
desidia, segnicies. 

Owman, obs. form of WoMAN. 

+Ow'mawt, wv. Obs. rare. [cf ON. dmatir 
‘unmight’, faintness, zextfa to swoon. The sb. 
may formerly have been in Eng., whence the vb.] 
intr. To swoon, to faint. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 374/2 Owmawtyn, or swownyn.., 
sincopiso. O(w)mawtynge (or swownynge), sz7copis. 

Owmbre, obs. form of UMBER. 

Owmlys, Owmpere, owmpre, Owmple, 
obs. ff. UMBLES, Urine, UMPLE. 

Own (6:n), a. Forms: a. 1 4gen (-an), gen; 
2-3 azen, e3en, 3 ahen, a3wen (ajein, hazen, 
ahjen, azhen, Orm. -enn ; zz/iected a3ne, ahne) ; 
3-5 awen, (4 auuen, ane, hawne, 4-5 aghen, 
aughen, awenn(e, aune), 4- zorth, Eng, and 
Sc. awn, (4-6 auin, 4-7 auen, aun, 5 avne, 
auwen, awyn, -e, 5-7 awne, 5-8 awin, 6 
awine); 8- Sc. ain. £6. 2-4 o3en, (3 hogen), 
3-6 (7) owen, (3 howen, owin, 3-4 owun, 3-6 
oune, 4 oven, owhen, oghne, on, 5 owyn(e, 
6 howyn), 4-7 owne, (5 oughne, oun, oon, 
honne, 6-7 one,, 7- own. vy. 3 aje, (ex3e, 
whje, ah32), 3-5 awe. 95. 2-4 o3e, 3-6 owe, (3 
howe). €. §nawen, nowun, noun, 5-7 nowne, 
6-8 (dial.) nown, 8-9 dia’, nawn, nain. [OE. 
ween, dgen = OF ris. égen, ezgen, ein, ain, OS. 
égan (MLG. égen, MDu. éghin, ezghen, Dn. ezgen), 
ONG. eiganr (MIIG., Ger. ezg:7), ON, ezgtun (Sw., 
Da. egen); adj. use of dgen (agen), Goth. aigan 
:—OTent. *azvano-, *aigino-, pa. pple. of aigax to 
possess, OE. dgax, OwE v. The primary sense 
was thus ‘possessed, owned’: cf. Goth. aégzz sb. 
‘property’. The Early ME. &3c2, besides yielding 
the north. awez, awn, midl. and south. owez, 
own, was shoitencd a 1200 (chicfly in the south) 
to &e, dze (parallel to the southern pa. pples. in 
which -2z was dropped), giving later awe, owe, 
which last survived to the 16the. Inflected forms 
both of the full and apocopate types, repr. OE. 
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dgnes, azenre, dgnum, dzgenne, were used in early 
ME,, and ewxe as definite form still in Chaucer; 
owe as a traditional spelling came down to early 
tgthe. The erroneous «division of mzzz own as my 
now led also to his nown, her nown, still occa- 
sional in dialect use, esp. in north. form zazz, etc.] 

That is possessed or owned by the person or 
thing indicated by the preceding sb. or pron. ; of 
or belonging to oneself, or itself; proper, peculiar, 
particular, individual. 

1. Uscd after a possessive case or adj., to em- 
phasize the possessive meaning. (The usual con- 


struction.) a 

In his, ker, its, theiy own, the pronoun is usually (but not 
always) reflexive. 

a, agootr. Leda’s Hist. i. xii. [xiv.] (1890) 192 His 
agen sunu Alhfrid & Aedelwald his brodor sunu, se zr him 
rilce hafde. a 1000 Czduzon's Satan 10 Godes azen bearn, 
c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxv. 15 Aihwilce be his azene 
mzgene. ¢c1175 Lamb. Hom. 109 Purh his ahjene ehte. 
a1200 Moral Ode 161 We sculen alre monne lif iknauwen 
--alse ure ahen. c1z00 Vices & Virtues 9 Godes azwene 
name. c¢1z00 ORMIN 6899 He wollde 3ifenn all Hiss ajhenn 
sune hiss riche. ¢xzo5 Lay. 66 For his awene [ce 1275 
owene] saule, /id. 253 His ahne [c 1275 owene] sune seoben 
hine sceat to deabe. /d¢d. 18133 Pin x3en. a1zs0 Owl & 
Night. 1284 Thu fallest mid thine ahene Iwenge. 13.. 
Cursor Al, 462 (Cott.) Al sal be at myn auen [G. aun, 
awen, 7. owne] weild. /é¢d. 1116 Pat murpered sua [h]is ane 
{G. aun, /. awen] ymage. /did. 1214 Pat caym his aghen 
(G. aun] broper slogh. /47d. 12371 Efter his aun [G. auuen 
[frv. aunen], /. awen, 7. owne] ymage. /dzd. 17288 + 413 
Als it was his aughen wille. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxvi. 
(Baptista) 336 His hawne bruthir. @ 1400 Sir Perc. 320 To 
wete his awenne [wille]. c1q00 Destr. Troy 9847 The laike 
is your avne. c1440 York Myst. xxx. 226 He wende pis 
worlde had bene haly his awne. ¢ 1450 Pol. Rel. & L. Poems 
(1866) 105, I am pe warke of bin aghen hende. 1462 /7x- 
chale Priory (Surtees) 95 With his auwen stuff and upon 
his auwen costez. 1486 &%, St. Albans Dijb, Looke if the 
hawke can espie it by hir awyn corage. 1526 TINDALE 
1 Cor, xi. 21 His awne Supper. 1609 SkENE Reg. JA/aj. in. 172 
The trespassour convict, and condemned to the death, at 
his awin hand. c1620 A Hume Srit, Tongue (1865) 11 If 
Rohen Hud wer nou leving, he wer not ahle to buu his 
aun bou, or to bou liis aun boau. a 1657 J. BatFour Ann, 
Scot. (1824-5) Il. 17 ‘Thesse are the Lord Chancelers auen 
words to his Maiestie. 1816 Scorr O/d Mort. v, If ye be of 
our ain folk, gangna up the pass the night. 

B. a1175 Cott. Hom. 235 Ma3ie wiman forzeten his o3e 
cild, pat hi ne milsi hire barn of hire o3en innod? ¢12z00 
Trin. Coll. Hom. 173 Here owen sinnes, bid. 189 Mid 
his oyene deade. a 1240 Ureisun in Cott. Hom. 197 bch am 
-. din owune hine. @1300 Sarmun liv. in £. £. P, (1862) 
7 A man sal know is owin frend. 1303 R. Brunne Hand. 
Synne 872 Pe satyrday may here ouné be. ¢ 1315 SHOREHAM 
52 Tafonge per-inne godes o3en flesch. 1362 Lancet. P. 2. 
A. x. 75 Pe wit is his oune. ¢1380 Wycuir Sed. Wés. HI. 
328 Bi here owene dom. c 1386 Cuaucer /’ars. 7. P 131 
Who so hateth his owene [v. 77. owen, oughne] soul. 1405 
Rolls of Parlt, V1. 605/2 As hyt were don and accorded 
be our self in our owne propre persone. ¢ 1425 Seven 
Sag. (P.) 2144 And love hyre as hys ouen lyfe. 1559 
Atirr. Mag., Jack Cade v, The shame our owne, when so 
we shame her. 1603 H. Petowe in Farr S. P. Fas. / (1848) 
108 Seal’d by Truthe’s one hand. 1618 Botton Florus iv. 
iv. 296 At that time hee did nobly with his own hand. 1637 
Decree of Star Chamé, § 8 Thereon Print and set his and 
their owne name or names. 1764 GoLpvsm. /rav. 30 And 
find no spot of all the world my own. 1885 Law Tinzes 
LXXX. 10/1 The ripe thoughts of such a writer have a 
value all their own. 1895 Bookman Oct. 23/1 To the reader 
who loves history for its own sake. 1896 M. Fieip Ad¢ézla 
iv. 104, | saw him dead With my own eyes. 

. ¢ 1205 Lay. 308 Pe fader heo bi-eode ; to his a3re unneode. 
iid. 4565 He poste heo to habben; to his awere bihoue. 
Ibid. 22099 Piram, bu zrt min aze preost. ¢1330 47th. & 
Merl, 2672 Ac to the quen he nought biknawe That that 
child he thine awe. c1440 York Myst, x. 240 To se myn 
nawe dere childe. 

6. ¢1175 O3e [see 8]. a 1250 Prov. Alfred 85 in O. £. 
Misc. 106 Eueruyches monnes dom to his owere [v. 7. 03e] 
dure churreb. c1z50 Kent. Sernz. ibid. 30 Ase godes oghe 
mudh hit seid. c1275 Lay. 8238 And in to Kent wende; to 
his owe castle. a 1300 K. Horn 669, I schal me make pinowe. 
1340 Ayend. 17 Prede is be dyeules oje dozter. @ 1450 Cov. 
ALyst. (1841) 28 O tre I kept for my owe. 1586 WHETSTONE 
Eng. Mirror 69 He was..come thither for.. his owe and the 
name of the Genowaines honour, 

e. ¢142z0 Sir Amadace (Camden) lviii, Is he comun,..my 
nowun true fere? 1444 in Paston Lett 1. 50 The matier that 
is cause of your noun comyng hedir. 1512 Midi Tho. Fenyns 
(Somerset Ho.), Scrihile wt my nowne hande. a@ 1652 BROME 
New Acad. 1.1, His nowne natural brother. 1721 AMHERST 
Terre Fil. No.8 (1754) 38 Twenty chose rather to be fondled 
up, and Call’d mother’s nown hoys. 1828 Scott /. Af. Perth 
xxxiil, If her nainsell be hammer-man hersell, her nainsell 
may inake her nain harness. 

b. Expressing tenderness or affection ; 
rarely in szfer/. = very own. 

¢1386 Cuaucer /7iar’s 7. 269 Heere may ye se, myn 
owene deere brother. ¢1430 Lyoc. Adin. Poems (Percy) 110 
My nawen hony swett. c1530 Reprorpe Play Wit 4 Sc. 
(1848) 38, I wylhe holde wyth my nowne darlyng! Cum 
now, a bas, my nowne proper sparlyng! 1598 SHaks. Merry 
IV. a1. 1.15 By me, thine owne true Knight. 1691 SHADWELL 
Scowvers 1.1, Some wise lecture from nown daddy. 1855 
‘Tennyson M/axud 1. xvili. 74 My own heart’s heart and ownest 
own, farewell. 

ce. Phr. Zo be one’s own man: to be master 
of oneself; to be independent; to have the full 
control or use of onc’s faculties. 

1390 Gower Conf. EH. 349 If I be noght myn oghne man 
And dar noght usen that I can. 1598 B, Jonson £v. Man 
in Hlum. Ww. vi, A tall man is never his own man till he be 


angry. 


also 


1610 SuAxs, Temp. v. i. 213 Prospero [found] his | 


OWN. 


Dukedome Ina poore Isle: and all of vs, our selues, When 
no man washis owne, 1664 Cotton Scar7on.1v, For though 
full light, when her own woman, Yet, in this heayy Dump, 
was no Man Could raise her up. 1685 Lover. Gen. /list. 
Relig. 135 lhey ure wholly their own Men, having no spiritual 
Exercise in Common for the service of their Neighbour, 1773 
Gotpso. Stoops to Cong. v, So, Constance Neville may marry 
whom she pleases, and Tony Lumpkin is his own man again. 

d. Ow7 in the predicate sometimes has the force 
of sedf in the subject, as in ‘1 am my own master’ 
=‘1 myself (and no other) am my master’; where 
‘my own master’ is not opposed to ‘some one 
else’s master’, but ‘1’ to ‘some one else’. 

1551 in Tytler Edw. V7 (1839) Il. 44 If they would keep 
their own counsel, he, for his part, would never confess any 
thing to die for it. @ 1631 Donne Poems (1650) 57 Not that 
I shall be mine owne officer. 1692 Prior Ode Lnzit. Hor. 
1. i. 146 Virtue is her own reward. 1767 ‘I’. Mawe (é/f2e) 
Every Man his own Gardener. 1800 WinouaM Sf. Parl. 
18 Apr., Gentlemen, who in the game-season,.. become their 
own butchers and poulterers. 1848 tr. (offmeister's Trav. 
Ceylon & [ndia, Cherishing it into a small fire, we boiled 
our own chocolate, the cook being ill. 

2. Without possessive preceding. Now rare, and 
usually with az or in 7/2, esp. in reference to re- 
lationship (c.g. az own brother, as distinguished 
from a half-brother or brother-in-law, or one who 
is only figuratively a brother ; ows coztszns, first 
cousius). + Oune hyne: see HOGHENHINE, 

a1o00 Hymns vii. 66 (Gr.) Pu gexdelodest be ealle ze- 
sceafta, and..sealdest zlcre gecynde agene wisan., «1000 
Boeth. Metr. xx. 14 Pu be unstilla agna gesceafta To binum 
willan wislice astyrest. ¢1000 -Exrric Hom. I. 112 God.. 
forgeaf him agenne cyre. a1175 Cott. Hom. 221 God..let 
ham habba ajennecire. 1292 Britton 1. xiii. § 1 La premere 
nuyt..cum xuxcouth, le autre nuyt geste, et la terce nuyt 
ounehyne. 1340 Ayend. 109 Zuo pet he ne hep ne ozene wyt 
ne ozene wyl,  ¢1375 Cursor Af. 18708 (F.) Fra pen walde 
ihesus wib opin dede Conferme his traub til awin sede. 
1546 J. Hevwooo Prov. (1867) 53 Alwaie owne is owne at 
the recknyngis eend. 1632 Womens Rights 196 The owne 
pen of so greatalawyer. 1671 Axtobiog. C’tess Warwick 
(Percy Soc.) 2 My lady Claytone,..giew to make so much 
of me as if she had been an own niother to me, 1690 
S. Sewatt Diary 21 Nov. (1878) 1. 335 Mr. Laurence, Capt. 
Davis's Son-in-Law, is buried this day; so that Five own 
Sisters are now Widows. 1737 Wuiston Yosephus, Lest. 
vi. ili. § 4 This horrid action of eating an own child. 1862 
Menrivace Rom. Enzp. (1865) LE. xxvil. 248 Octavia was 
own sister to Octavius. 1875 Wuitney Life Lang. ii. 14 
He does not see why each should not have an own name. 
1895 Otivertr. Aeruer’s Nat. [/ist. Plants W. 406 We may 
now proceed to discuss..the prepotency of foreign pollen 
over own pollen.. ; ‘own’ pollen. .is applied to such as has 
originated in one of the anthers of the same flower, 

+b. The own was used, t4th to 17th c., in the 
sense of ‘its own’ (instead of /z’s own, it own). 

1340 Hamrore 7, Consc. 3133 Als it may be with be awen 
hody. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. \W. de W. 1531) 268 b, The soule.. 
hath suche aboundaunce of ioye, whan it seeth the owne 
saluacion. 1578 Ps. Ixxvii. in Scot. Poems 16th C. UL. 110 As 
water that fast rinnes ouer a lin, Dois nat returne againe to 
the awin place. 160: Hottano Péiny II. 71 As for Orach 
there is a wild kind of it. growing of the owne accord. 1643 
Trapp Con. Gen. i. 4 If ye would pronounce it according 
to the own letters. 


3. absol. (mostly with preceding posscssive) : 
That which is (one’s) own; property, possessions ; 
(one’s) own goods, kinsfolk, friends, or whatever is 
implied by the context. Somewhat arcd. (exc. in 


some phrases). 

(Sometimes erroneously classed as a sb.; it is really the 
adj., invariable in plural.) 

cgso Lindisf£ Gosp. John i. 11 In agan cuom. a 1035 
Cuut's Secular Laws c. 24 (Schmid) Agife man bam azen- 
frigean his agen. 12.. Moral Ode (Egerton MS.) 263 And 
of his owen nolde 3iuen. @1300 Cursor AZ. 8168 Sir, wel- 
cum to bin aun. /éid. 14342, I haf tan flexs emang mine 
aun, And bof iam noght wit bam knaun. 13.. Sexyn Sag. 
(W.) 1610 ‘To do bi me as hi thin awe. 1340 Ayenb. 21 
Huanne he deb to moche despense, ober of his ojen: ober of 
opre manne. 1467-8 Rolls of Parlt. V.572/1 ¥ purpose to 
lyve uppon my nowne, and not to charge my Subgettes. 
c1sz0o King & Barker 115 in Hazl. £.P.P. bg Tho the 
barker had hes howyn, theyrof he was fayne. 1534 T1iNOALE 
Folkn i. 11 He cam amonge his awne and his awne receaved 
him not. 1611 Suaxs. Wnt. 7. v. iii. 123 Tell me (mine 
owne) Where hast thou hin preseru’d? 1839 YEOWELL Auc. 
Brit. Ch. ix. (1847) 92 He gave freely of his own. 1869 
Tennyson Holy Grail 47 The cup..from which our Lord 
Drank at the last sad supper with his own. 

b. Of (one’s) own (also tof the owz): that is 

one’s own; belonging to oneself. (Cf. OF 44.) 

13.. Coer de L. 4475 lke lord his baner gan upliffte, Off 
kynde armys off hys owen. 1490 Caxton Aneydos xxiii. 86 
With alle his habilimentes and other thinges, his of owne. 
1568 GraFTon Chron. 1.84 The Scots..had no money of 
their awne. 1610 Hottann Camden's Brit. (1637) 138 Euery 
Kingdome..had a speciall name of the owne by it selfe, 
1743 Butketry & Cummins Voy. S.-Seas 102 Two Swords 
of the Captain’s own. 1800 Hrrexa Wetts West lndian 
I. 302 Acousin of her own, Mod. A great friend of my own. 

c. Special phrases. Zo hold (+ maintain) one's 

own: tomaintain one’s position or standing against 
opposition or rivalry; not to suffer defeat or dero- 
gation. + Zo Ze/] one his own: to tell him the 
plain truth about himself; to give him the reproof 
he deserves (04s.). On one’s ows (slang or collog.): 
on one’s own account, responsibility, resources, etc. 

¢1350 Will, Pal. 3642 His men mi3t nouzt_ meyntene her 
owne. 1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 98 Be neuer ouer- 
come in ony mater, but holde thyne owne., 1601 HoLLanp 
Pliny 1, 482 There is not a better Reed growing for tomake 


a 


OWN. 


shafts, .. it will hold the owne and stand in the weather. 
1679 fist. Fetzer 17 He gave them a round rattle, and 
spared none of his course Eloquence to tell them their own, 
17z1 Amuerst Jerre Fil. No. 1 (1754) 2 The famous satur- 
nalian feasts..at which every scullion and skipkennel had 
liberty to tell his master his own, as the British mobility 
emphatically style it. 1846 Younc Vaut. Dict, 151 A vessel 
is said to ‘hold her own’ when she makes no progress, but 
yet dues not lose ground. 1895 Vests. Gaz. 4 Dec. 3/3 Oue 
can greet the play ‘on its own ', to borrow a popular phrase. 
1900 Law Notes Dec. 355/2 The Yimes..appear to have 
inserted the notice on their own. 

4. Comé. a. with nouns, as ow’n-wi'll, self- 
will; usually @/¢rvz6., as ow'n-form (see quot.; ; 
own-root, growing from its own root; b. with 
fa. pples., forming aajs.,as ow'n-born, born one’s 
own, indigenous ; own-grown, grown by oncself; 
own-invented, invented by oneself; own-look- 
ing, looking or seeming one’s own, resembling 
oneself; own-named, having one’s own name, 
named after oneself. (All rare or nonce-uses.) 

1849 Rock CA. of Fathers 1.1. 13 Every..hamlet had its 
*own-born patron saint. 1877 Darwin Forms of Fil. i. 24 
The fertilisation..of either form with its *own-form pollen 
[may be called] an illegitimate union. 1591 SyLvesTER Du 
Bartas |. iii. 1143 He is warm wrapped in his *owne-grow'n 
Wooll. 1642 J. Eaton /loney-c. Free Fustif. 242 His *owne- 
invented signe of washing by water of Baptisme. 1647 H. 
More Song of Sout i.1.xhi, Th’ *own-litter-loving Ape, the 
Worm, and Snail. @21814 Love, /lonor & Interest 1. iii. 
in New Srit. Theatre WI. 233 Your *own looking child— 
The very mind and pii:ture of yourself. 1612 Drayron 
Poly-olb. ii, By this her "own-named town the wand’ring 
Froom had past. 1881 Gard. Chron. XV1.851 When Roses 
are properly budded and properly planied they strike out 
from the point of union, and become *own-root Roses. 1625 
Br. Mountacu App. Caesar 68 ‘Thus hee fell to transgresse 
through his wicked ‘ownewill 1893 J. Pursrorp Loyalty 
to Christ 11. 297 For the crucifying and dying out of every 
vestige of own-will. 

Own (1), v. Forms: a. 1 dgnian, éhnian, 
3 abnien, (Orm.) ahnenn, (pa. /. ahneds, e3e- 
nede). 8. 3 ohni, (fa.¢. ohnede, hop3enede, 
hopnode (p for p = w), 4 ser. opninge), 7 owne, 
6-own. [OE. dzuian, f. agen Own a.: so O1IG. 

eiginen (MHIG. ezgenen, Ger. efgnen), MDu. 
cechenen, ON. eigna (Sw. egna, Da. egne . 

Used in OE. and early ME. in senses 1 and 2; but after 
this scarcely found till the 17th c. The derivatives ozuner 
and owning are however found in the interim in sense 2. It 
seems as if the verb itself went out of use before 1300, but 
was restored from the derivative ovuaer, when owe in its 
original sense of ‘ possess’ was becoming obsolescent. Senses 
3-6 are all of the later date.] 

+1. trans. To make (a thing) one’s own, appro- 
priate, take possession of; to seize, win, gain; to 
adopt as one’s own. Oés. 

¢888 K. AEcereo Socth. xiv. § 1 Hu miht pu bon pe agnian 
heora god? cgso Lindisf/. Gosp. Matt. v. 4 Eadge bidon da 
milde fordon da asnegzad cordo. c1z00 Orin 5649 Piss 
seollbe all heoffness zrdess land Pe winnenn shall & ahnenn. 
¢1205 Lay. 4091 Al Logres bat lond He zxsenede [c 1275 
hobnode] to his a3zere hond. /érd, 11864 He anan sone 
Abnede (c1275 ohnede]himal Rome. ¢ 1275 /bid. 2483 Gwen- 
doleine hafde pe ouere hond And hop3enede hire al pis lond. 

2. To have or hold as one’s own, have belonging 
to one, be the proprietor of, possess. 

a1ooo0 Riddles \xxxviil. 10 Done gleawstol brodor min 
agnode. c1z0os Lay. 1932 Nu wes al pis lond iahned a 
Brutus hond. 1340 |see Owner}. 

1607 Swaks. Cor. 1. viii. 3 Not Affricke ownes a Serpent I 
abhorre Morethenthy Fameand Enuy. 1662 Pepys Diary 
20 May, It is not so well done as when Roxalana was there, 
who, it is said, is now owned hy my Lord of Oxford. 1781 
Cowrrr Retirement 579 Vhe estate his sires had owned in 
ancient years, 1858 SEARs Athan. u. ii. 185 Gardens owned 
by the wealthicr residents of the city. 1890 Spectator 19 July 
77/2 Their (U.S. millionaires’] practice of ‘owning’, that is, 
controlling, both the professional politicians and the press. 

b. To have as one’s function or business. Ods. 

1611 Suaks. int. T.1v. iv. 143, I wish..that you might 
euer do Nothing but that: mone still, still so: And owne 
no other Function. 1712-14 Pore Rape Lock 1. 89 Of these 
the chief the care of Nations own, And guard with Arms 
divine the British Throne. 

3. a. To call (a thing or person) one’s own; to 
acknowledge as one’s own. 

1610 SHaks. Tem/. v. i. 275 Two of these Fellowes, you 
Must know, and owne, this Thing of darkenesse, I Acknow- 
ledge mine. 1611 — Vint. 7. 11. ii. 89 Thy Brat hath been 
Cast out..No Father owning it. 1691 Wooo Ath. Oxon. Il. 
642 He hath also published little trivial things.. which he 
will notown. 19772 Ann. Reg. 249/1 At last, the bishops were 
called to appear before the privy-council. ‘They were asked, 
“If they owned their petition?’ 

b. To acknowledge or recognize as an acquaint- 
ance; to give recognition to. Ods. exc. dial. 

1650 Futter Pisgah 1. ix. 192 Our eares and eyes quickly 
own those objects far off, with which formerly they have 
been familiarly acquainted. 1662 Perys Diary 27 Zire, Leo 
met my Lord Chaimberlaine..who owned and spoke to me. 
1773 JOHNSON Let. to Mrs. Thrale 21 Sept., I was owned 
at table by one who had seen me at a philosophical lecture. 
1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Awn, to own or acknow- 
ledge, as a friend or acquaintance, that is, to visit. 

+¢. Toclaim for one’s own; to lay claim to. Oés. 

1655 Stantey Hist, Philos. ut. (1701) 123/2 Menedemus 
accuseth him of owning many Dialogues of Socrates. 1658-9 
Burton's Diary (1828) Il. 5, 1 move to choose your clerk. 
The person in place may be deserving,..but own your privi- 
lege in choosing. 1712 STEELE Sect. No. 555 » 3, [| might 
have owned these several Papers with the free Consent of 
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these Gentlemen. 1815 Chron.in Ann. Reg. 51/2 Both hodies 
.-were carried to the hone-house to he owned. 
+d. To attribute (a thing) 40 some source. rare. 

1740 tr. De Mouhy’s Fort. Country-Maid (1741) I. 51, I 
found no Difficulty in owning to them the Occasion of this 
dangerous IIIness. 

4. To acknowledge as approved or accepted; to 
declare or manifest one’s acceptance or approval 
of; to countenance, vindicate. Somewhat arch. 

¢1610 Sir J. Metvit Jem. (1683) 55 The too much owning 
of Rixio, a known minion of the Pope, would give ground 
of suspicion. 1649 Mitton Ezkon. 79 Piracy become a pro- 
ject own’d and authoriz'd against the Subject. 1758S. Hay- 
WARD Sevm. Introd. 13 We might hope to find our lahours 
more owned, 1853 Conyseare £ss. Eccd. §& Soc. (1855) 92 A 
preacher is said in this {Recordite] phraseology to be ‘owned’ 
(7. e. of God] when he makes many converts. ¢ 1860 SPURGEON 
in Daily News 24 Aug. (1898) 6/2 God has owned me to the 
most degraded and off-cast; let others serve their class ; these 
are mine, and to then: I must keep. — = fee . 

5. To acknowledge (something) in its relation 
to oneself; also, more generally, to acknowledge 
(a thing) to be what is claimed, or to be the fact ; 
to confess to be valid, true, or actual; to admit. 

(a) with sisple ob7. 

1655 Stancey //ist. Philos. 1. (1701) 6/2 Which Aristotle 
hath horrowed from him, not owning the Author. 1662 
STILLINGFL. Orig. Sacr. 1. iv. § 8 Writers and historians, 
which did not own the authority of the Scriptures. 1666 
Pepys Diary 27 Oct., How high the Catholiques are every- 
where and bold in the owning their religion. 1711 Lone. 
Gas. No. 4795/4 Stoln or strayed,..a..Mare,. lately paced, 
but does not freely own it. 1749 Fierpinc om Foues xv. 
xi, Her Age was about thirty, for she owned six and twenty. 
1814 Cary Dante, Paradise vii. 134 Nature..no distinc. 
tion owns "Twixt one or other household. 1876 J. Parker 
Paracel. \, viii. 114 ‘The world bas never cared to own its 
need of the Son cf man. 

(4) with 047. and compl, 

1665 Busyan Ho/y Citie 90 The Servants of Christ are 
here owned tobe the foundations of this Wall. 1684 Penusy. 
Archives 1. 87 [Yo] yeilde obediens to the Lerd Hallremore 
and owne him for theire Proprietor. 1709 7atéer No.63? 5 
There are few, very few, that will own themselves in a Mis- 
take. 1758 S. Haywarp Serm. iv. 114, I readily own myself 
ata loss, 1815 W.H. {retaxo Scribbleomania 256 Yo the 
labours of Lindley Murray the rising generation will own 
itself highly indebted. 1828 Scotr Ff. A/. Perth xix, Sur- 
prised at last into owning thyself a woman. 

(c) with 057. clause (rarely in/.). 

1665 Perys Diary 31 Oct., She would not owne that ever 
she did get any of it without book. 1718 Lavy M. W. 
Moxtacu Let. to C’tess of Alar 28 Aug., I hope you will 
own I have made good use of my time. 1745 Exiza Hey- 
wood Femase Spect. No. 14 (1748) 111. 70 You will bere- 
after own to be guilty of an injustice you will be ashamed 
of, 1760 C. Jonxston Choysal (1777) II1.70 What the chief 
commanders ..owned to have reserved for each of themselves, 
1873 Hevrs Anim. & Jast. v.(1875)115, { own to you that 
I have a great fear of the damage that ridicule might do. 

b. zutr. Yo confess (¢o something). 

te Garricx in G. Codman's Posth. Lett. (1820) 324 Jewel 
only owns to a treaty, but no bargain yet struck. 1814 
Byron I ks. (1832) 111. 39 He owns to having reprinted 
some sheets [etc.]. 1853 wes Yonce /leir Redclyffe iv, He 
owns to disliking the Doctor. 1869 J. Martineau £ss, UI. 214 
We own to a feeling of shame and grief, when we find [etc.]. 

ce. To own up: to make a full admission or 
confession (esp. when challenged or presscd); to 
confess frankly. (¢¢r, with or without ¢o, or with 
067. clause.) collog. 

1880 ‘T'rottore Duke's Children xxxv, If you own up ina 
genial sort of way the House will forgive anything. 1883 
Gitmour JJongols xxiil. 285 If his two companions in accusa- 
tion would not own up, he would take the responsihility of 
the loss. 1889 M. E. Witkins ee Thinker 1 Far-away 
Melody (1891) 146 Then I asked him, an’ he owned up it 
was so. 1890 Boston (U.S.) Fru. 23 May 1/6 On being 
arrested he owned up to his crime. 

6. spec. +a. trans, To acknowledge as due (/o a 
person). Ods. rare. 

Perh. an error for owe: see OWE v. 2. 

1s60 Daus tr. S/eidane’s Coniumn. 43 He must take his othe 
to owne him his faith and obeidience. 1699 BENTLEY Phad 
Pref. 6, I said enough to make any Person of eommon 
Justice and Ingenuity have own’d me thanks for preventing 
him from doing a very ill Action. 

+ b. To acknowledge as due to oneself, to hold 
as deserved or merited; to merit, deserve. rare. 

a 1643 Lo, FALKLanp, etc. /nfaliibi/ity (1646) 108 Guilt 
enough to owne that severity. 

ce. To acknowledge as having supremacy, au- 
thority, or power over one; to profess, or yield, 
obedience or submission to (a superior, a power, etc. ). 

1695 Brackmore Pr. Ar th. 1. 55 The Prince of Darkness 
owns the Conquerour, And yields his Empire to a mightier 
Pow’r. ¢1709 Prion First Hymn Callimachus 99 Man 
owns the power of kings; and kings of Jove. 1814 SHELLEY 
Summer-evening Churchy. ii, Sitence and twilight.. breathe 
their spells. . Light, sound, and motion own the potent sway. 
1870 Everton //ymn,‘ Phe day /hou gavest’ v, Till all 
‘Thy creatures own Thy sway. 1874 GKeen Short //ist. 
i. § 3. 23 Wessex owned his overlordship as it had owned 
that of Oswald. 

Own, owne, obs. forms of ONE x2meral adj. 

+Ow-nage. Obs. rare. [f. Own v. + -AGE.] 
The fact of owning, ownership. 

1576 FLreminc Panopl. Epist. 148 All my commendations 
and titles of dignitie (if 1 haue, at least, any in owneage), 
bid. 198, 1 challenge that vnto me hy right of ownage, 
which the Atheniens. .made ouer with assurance to Codrus. 
1633 I. Aoams £-xf. 2 Peter iii. 1o A general distinction 
of ownages was added hy the law of nations. 

Ownce, ownche, obs. forms of OUNCE. 


OWNNESS. 


Ownded, Owndynge, Owndy: see OunD-. 

Owndir, obs. form of UNDER. 

Owned (und), Af4.a.  [f. Own v. + -ED1.] 

1. Possessed, held as one’s own property. 

Often in comb., as A merican., British-, Chinese-, forcign- 
owned ; entployer-, government-, privately-owned 

1628 GauLe Pract, The. (1629) 407 Seated in his owned, 
and earned Throne. 1863 dAé/ Yr. Round 18 July 488/1 
Owned horses take cold, throw out splints or curhs. 1899 
Daily News 24 Nov. 3/2 Occupying an emplover-owned 
cottage, with no other available house in case the tenant 
for any offence loses work and home. 

2. Acknowledged. 

1674 N. Faireax Bulk & Sel. 178 A more owned truth 
than that which this is brought tostrengthen. 1827 SourHEy 
Lett, (1856) IV. 49 Theirs is an owned language. 

Owner (dun21). Forms: a. 4 ojenere, 
5 ownere, (5 ownour, 5-6 owener), 5- owner. 
B. 5 awener, (awenner), 5—7 awner, (7 awiner). 
[f Own v. +-ER1.] One who owns or holds some- 
thing as his own; a proprietor; one who has the 
tightful claim or title to a thing (though he may 
not be in possession). 

1340 Ayenb. 37 Zuych is be zenne..of ham of religion pet 
byep oseneres, uor hi bhehotep to libbe wy[b]-oute o3ninge. 
1387 Trevisa fHigden (Rolls) VI. 345 Pinges..beeb now 
more i-wasted in glotenye and outrage of honures [v.77 
ouners, owneres, £. possessorum]. 1432 Ro//s of /’arit. 1V. 
390 The seide Merchauntz..aweners of the seid Merchaun- 
disez. ¢1489 Plumpton Corr, 84 The awenners of the same 
cattell, 1491 Act 7 Alen. VI] c. 2 § 5 Suche persons as 
the same feoffoure or ownour shall depute and assigne. 1552 
Apr. Hamirton Catech. (1884) 24, 1 am thair only awner, 
Lord and maister. 1598 Suaks. Jlervy IV. v. v. 64 Worthy 
the Owner, and the Owner it. 1631 /yutnghame Sess. Rec. 
in Ritchie Ch. St. Baldred (1880) 226 The awiners of the 
seiltis wer not willing heirto. 1782 Miss Burney Cecilia x. 
iv, She now lived uponan estate of which she no longer was 
the owner. 1844 Wittiams Acad Prof. (1877) 17 No man is 
in law the absolute owner of lands. He can only hold an 
estate in them. 

b. attrib, and Comb, 

1885 Daily News 14 Oct. 6/1 The owner vote must be 
given at municipal elections. 1891 /éfd. 10 Jan. 3/1 Where 
that which the Board of Agriculture call ‘owner-farming ’ is 
common. 

Ownerless (énailés), a. [f. prec. + -LEss.] 
Ilaving no owner, without an owner. 

1806 WV. TayLor in Ann. Kev. 1V. 227 A maroon gypsey- 
like population of ownerless negroes. 1865 Sat. Rev. 
24 June 757/2 Inconveniences arising from ownerless dogs. 
1886 J. Payn Hetr of Ages IL. xxiii. 89 She will turn out to 
he heiress of long-forgotten and ownerless millions. 

Ownership (ynasfip). [f. as prec. + -sHIP.] 
The fact or state of being an owner; legal right of 
possession ; property, proprietorship, dominion. 

1583 GoLoinc Calvin on Deut. xxxix. 235 One that hath but 
onely the laying out of them, and not the ownership of them. 
1652 NeEeDuan tr. Se/den (tit Je) Of the Dominion, or Owner- 
ship of the Sea. 1832 Austin Furispr. (1879) 1. xiv. 382 
Ownership or Property may be described accurately enough 
in the following inanner: ‘ the right to use or deal with some 
given subject in a manner, or to an extent, which, though it 
is not unlimited, is indefinite’, 1863 Fawcett Po/ Econ. 
1, vi. (1876) 191 There are many advantages associated with 
the ownership of land. atitrié. 1880 Daily News 6 Nov. 
5/6 1f allowance for ownership votes were made, the majority 
of voters were with him. 

Ownest, obs. erron. form of HONEST a. 

+Ow:nhede. Oés. rare. [f. Own a. + -hede 
-HEAD.] Right of possession ; ownership. 

1483 Cath, Angi. 16/1 An Awnhede, proprietas. 

Ownhood (@nbud). [f. Own a, + -Hoop: 
rendering Behmen’s efgehezt.} The condition of 
being, or considering oneself, one’s will, etc. as 
one’s own or at one’s own disposal ; also (in quot. 
1856) selfhood. 

1649 J. E{tustone] tr. Behmen’s Ep. x. § 4. 111 Who- 
soever will attain to Divine contemplation and_ feeling 
within himselfe ; he must mortify the Antichrist in his soule, 
and depart froni all ownehood of the will. (So passim.) 1691 
E. Vayror Behmen's Theos. Philos. 369 What he possessetl 
as an ownhood, 1856 R. A. Vaucuan J/ystics viii. vill. (1860) 
{I.93 With Behmen, .. redemption is our deliverance from the 
restless isolation of Self, or Ownhood, and our return to 
union with Ged. /d/d. 238 The proprium, or ownhood of 
every angel, spirit, or man, is only evil. 1893 J. PutsrForD 
Loyalty to Christ 11. 297 Only through the extinction of 
all ownhood, can you become channels of the Father's 
universal sympathies. : 

Owning (nin), v4/. sb. [-1nG1.] The action 
of the verb Own. (Now rare exc. as gerund.) 

1. Possession, holding of property. 

1340 [see Owner]. 1580 HoLttysano 7reas. Fr. Tong, 
Propricté & appertenance, proprietie or owning. 1607 
Hieron Wés. I. 194 Although the heire..come to the 
owning and fingering of that which hee hath prepared. 
1657 W. DitnincHam in Sir F. Vere'’s Comm. Pref. Aiv, 
A copy..in the owning and possession of Major-General 
Skippon. : 

2. Acknowledgement, countenancing, etc. 

€1610 (see Own v. 4). 1654 Cromwete SZ. 12 Sept. in 
Carly/e, Some owning of your call. 1695 Locke Reas. Chr. 
(R.), The owning, and profession of one God. 1701 Life 
Chas. I. 71 Too great an owning of the Scots. 

Ownness (a'njnés). [f, Own a. + -NESS.] ; The 
fact or quality of being one’s own or peculiar to 


oneself. ; 

1642 R. Harris Ser. Luke xviii. 6-8. 32 Gods adversaries 
are some way his owne; and that Ownenesse works Patience. 
1838 CARLYLE Wisc. (1872) V1. 97 Napoleon..with his own- 


OWSELL. 


ness of impulse and insight .. with his originality. 1873 
Mrs. Witney Other Girls xviii. (1876) 254, 1 would have 
rooms for them here, that they should feel the own-ness of. 

Owns, ownsce, obs. forms of OUNCE sé. 

Ownself, erroneous writing of owm se/f, after 
himself, oneself: see SELF. 

1633 Grrarp fart. Descr. Somerset (1902) 26 Hated of 
all, and hateful to their kinred and ownselves. 1646 Futter 
Wounde t Conse, (1841) 322 Every man is best judge of his 
ownself, if he he his ownself. 

Owrance, variant form of OwErance Ods. 

Owre, obs. f. Hour, Orr 2, Our, Urx, Your. 

Owre, Owre- (in comb.), obs. and northern 
form of OvER, OVER... 

+ Owreke, var. of AWREAK v., to avenge. Ods. 

e1205 Lay. 4402 To o-wreken be uppon Peline. 

Ows, obs. f. Us. Owse, Owsey, obs. ff. OozE, 


Oozy a. Owsel(], -ille, -le, -yl, obs. ff. Ouzrt. 
+ Ow'sell. Obs. rare. [Etymology and sense 
obscure. } 


1609 J. MELTON Sixefold Politician v. 73 Neither the 
touch of conscience, nor the sense..of any religion, euer 
drewe these into that damnable and vntwineable traine and 
owsell of perdition. 

Owsen, owssen, dial. ff. oxez, pl. of Ox. 

[Ow-ser. A misprint for ose, OozE sé.1 2, per- 
petuated in various Dicts. 

[1688 R. Hotme Arwoxry 11. 350/2 A Tanners Pooler, or 
Poler .. is .. to stir up the Ouse, or Bark and Water.) 1704 
Dict. Rust., Pooler, or Poler; it isan Instrument used about 
‘Tanners Pits, wherewith they stir up the Ouser [ed. 1726 
Owser], or Bark and Water. 1715 Kersey, Owser, the Bark 
and Water, in a Fanner’s Pit. 1730-6 in Baitey (folio) 
1775 AsH, Owser .., the mixture a bark and water in a 
tanpit. 1823 in Craps Technol. Dict. 11. etc.] 

Owt, Owt-, Owte- (in comb.) : see Out, Our-:. 

Owt(e, obs. forms of Oucurt. 

Owtake, Owtane: see OUT-TAKE, -TAKEN. 

Owtas, Owter, Owth, Owtrage (owte- 
rage), Owtray, Owtred, etc.; see OuTas, 
Outer, OUTH, OUTRAGE, OUTRAY, OUTRED, etc. 

Owtherquedaunce, erron. f. OUTRECUIDANCE. 

Owtour, owttour, obs. forms of OuT-ovER. 

Owtouth, obs. Sc. form of oxfouth, OUTWITH. 

Owtsept, Owtt, obs. variants of OuTcEPT, Our. 

Owul, Owur, Owyn, obs. ff. AwL, Our, Your, 
OVEN. Owyr, obs. f. llour, OVER. 

Owze, obs. form of Ooze. 

Ox (pks). Forms: 1 oxa, 2-7 oxe, 4, 7- ox, 
(5 hox, 6 oxce), 7- (vorth. and Sc.) owce, owse. 
fl, 1 oxan, (cexen, exen), 2—- oxen, (3 ocsen, 
oxene, 4-6 -in, -yn, -yne, 5 -one, exin, exon, 6 
oxeson), orth, and Sc. 6 oussin, 7- owsen, 
owssen, ousen. 8. 4-6 oxes, (4 -is, 5 -ys). 
[Com. Teut.: OE. oxa wk. masc. = OFris. oxa, 
OS. ofso (MLG., LG. osse, MDu. osse, Du. os), 
OHG. ohkso (MHG. ohse, Ger. ochse’, ON. uxe, 
oxe (Sw., Da. oxe), Goth. auhsa:—~OTeut. *ohs-2- 
s—pre-Teut. *kséz- (found also in Welsh ych, 
pl. ychyz, Skr. wkshdi). 

O.x is the only word in general Eng. use which retains the 
orig. plural -ez, OF. -22, of the weak declension. An older 


umlaut pl. @.xen, e.ren occurs in O.Northumb., whence app. 
exin, éxon in 1sthce. A new pl. axes occurs 14-16th c., but 


has not survived. The genitive sing. oxes for oxan appears. 


in Lindisf. Gosp. With the nortbern owse, ozssen, cf. Du. 
and Flem. as, ossevt.] 

l. The domestic bovinc quadruped (sexually dis- 
tinguished as d//and cow); in common use, applied 
to the male castrated and used for draught purposes, 


or reared to serve as food. 

Often with a word prefixed indicating breed, use, etc., as 
Devon, domestic, draught, llerzfordshire ox. 

e825 Ves. Ps. viii. 8 Scepand oxan..and netenu feldes. 
€950 Lindisf. Gosp. John ii. 14 Bebycgendo exen & scipo. 
féid, Luke Pref. lv, Mid bisseno oxes. /6i:?. Iviii, Asales 
odde oxes. a 1000 Riddles xxiii. 13 (Gr.), Swa hine oxa na 
teah ne esna maegen ne fet hengest. 1016-20 Charter 
of Godwine in Thorpe Cod. Dipl. 1V. 10 Prittiz oxna and 
twentig cuna, and tyn hors. @1100 O. £. Chon. an. 1085 
An oxe ne an cu ne an swin nes belyfon. c1200 Trin. Coll. 
ftom, 195 Half hundre 3iokes of ocsen. c1290 S. Eng. Lee. 
I. 39/169 Finde 3e mowen bere Oxene and Bolen. a@ 1300 
Cursor AM. 6745 (Cott.) Oxen [v. ~ oxin] fiue for an he pai. 
Ibid. 11272 And pe child ..Lai in crib tuix ox and ass. 1375 
arbour Grice x. 338 [He] has left all his oxyne out. ¢1400 
Destr. Troy 568 Fro po proude exin, Pat with flamys of 
fyre han so furse hete. ¢1420 Palla:t, on Husb. i. 513 For 
yche yok of exon in thi plough. @1440 Sir Deercv. 147 
Husbondus..He lent hem oxone and wayne Of his owne 
store. ¢1475 /’tct. Vac. in Wr.-Wilcker 757/41 Hic et hec 
bos, a hox. 1483 Cath. Angl. 49/1 A Buse for a noxe, 
bocetum, crgxx ist Eng. Bh. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 28/2 
Ther hynde they ther oxeson with Arabie gold about ther 
hornes, and erys. cxrgz0 Annrew Noble Lyfe 1. xiv. Cj, 
A bull lyueth .xv. yere, and a oxce .xx. yere. 1596 
Dareymece tr. Leslie's fist. Svot. 1.29 margin, Ky Oussin 
and wylde hullis. 1607 Topsei, Four Beasts (1658) 197 
If the bloud be fallen into an Oxens legs, it must be let 
forth. a 1653 Gouce Comun. //e6, 1. vil. (1655) 131 An oxes 
eating of the corn. 1667 Muuton 7”. 1. x1.647 A herd of 
Beeves, faire Oxen and faire Kine. 1671 Saumon Sy. Aled. 
mi. Ixxxi. 707. Mix with it a little Gall of Oxe. 1683 G. 
Meriton Vorks. Dial. 67 (E. 1D). S. No. 76! Ta see me Owse 
dead at me feet. 1725 Branity “am, Dict. s.v., A Bull- 
Calf gelt in Time hecomes an Ox. 1792 Burns Aly Ain 
Kind Dearie O, Owsen frae the field come down. 1825 

srockeTtt WV. C. Gloss., Ousen, Owsen, oxen. 1870 Dryant 
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{liad |.1x. 289 Many a slow-paced ox with curving horns 
They slew. 

B. 1388 Wye. 1 Avugs i, 25 He..offride oxis [1382 oxen] 
and faite thingis, — Acc/us. xxii.2, 1390 Gower Conf, 11.63 
In stede of Oxes He let do yoken grete foxes. 1426 Lync. 
De Guil. Pilgr. (E. E. T. S.) 451 Haue my pasture ther with 
Rude Oxys. 1542 Becon /’otation for Lent F, He should 
restore and gyue hym fyue oxes for an oxe. 

2. Zool. Any beast of the bovine family of rumi- 
nants, including the domestic European species, the 
“wild oxen’ preserved in certain parks in Britain, 
the buffaio, bison, gaur, yak, musk-ox, etc. 

With distinctive prefixed word: Aserican ox, the Ameri- 
can bison or buffalo; Cafe ox, Bos caffer; Galla ox, the 
sanga of the Galla country ; Gruanting ox, the yak; Indian, 
Brahmin, or Dwarf ox, the Zebu (B. indicus); Musk ox, 
a ruminant of arctic America, Ovt6os moschatus, 

e1000 /ErFric Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 118/39 Budalus, 
wilde oxa. 1388 Wvcrir Deut. xiv. 5 An hert,a capret, a 
wielde oxe [Vudg. bubalum]. 1607 Torsety Four-f Beasts 
(1658) 53 The name os, or an Oxe as we say in English, 
is the most vulgar and ordinary name for Bugils, Bulls, 
Cows, Buffes, and all great cloven-footed horned beasts. 
161x Biste Deut. xiv. 5 The Pygarg, and the wilde oxe 
(Yulg. orygem], and the chamois. 1744 A. Dosss A/nd- 
son's Bay 41 The American Oxen, or Beeves, have a large 
Bunch upon their Backs. 1785 tr. Buffon's Nat. Hist. 
VI. 240 The Zebu, or Dwarf Ox. 1816 Brackenripce Frn/. 
Voy. Alissour’ 175 The hump ina large ox, is about a foot 
in length. 1836 Hensy Cycl. V1. 378/2 The small Hindoo 
ox with a hump on the chine, and the African Cape ox. 
1847 Carpenter Zool, § 267 None..are so remarkable as the 
Zebu or Brahmin Ox. /éfd. § 271 The Musk-Ox, which 
is an inhahitant of the coldest regions of North America 
1860 Gosse Rom. Nat. Hist. 119 The gaur, the gayall, and 
other great wild oxen of India. /éd. 203 In the forests 
of Lithuania there yet linger a few herds of another enormous 
ox. .the European hison. 

3. ¢vansf. An ancient coin bearing a representa- 
tion of an ox; also aftrib., as 02x-coln, -2u707tt. 

1607 Topsett Four-/ Beasts (1658) 53 The Cryer in every 
publick spectacle made proclamation, that he which deserved 
well, should he rewarded with an Oxe, (meaning a piece of 
mony having that impress upon it). 1892 I. Taytor in 
Academy 10 Sept. 220’2 These ox coins to which Pollux 
refers have been identified with certain silver coins with a 
hull's head struck in Euboea. /éd., We must therefore 
take the value of the ox in Delos at two silver drachmas. 
Lbid., The theory of a iniversal ox-unit of 130 grains of gold 
is..difficult to reconcile with such evidence as we possess. 


4, fig. t a. A fool; esp.in phr. 4o make an ox of 


(any one). Obs. 
1566 ADLINGTON A Auleins 90 He by and by (being made a 
very oxe) lighted a candle. 1598 Suaxs. Alerry HW. v. 126 
Fai. I do begin to perceiue that 1am made an Asse. Ford. 
I, and an Oxe too. 1606 — 7>. §& Cr. v.i. 65 Hee is 
both Asse and Oxe. 1640 H. Mitt Night Search 126 At 
last he findes she made an Oxe of him. : 
b. The black ox, misfortune, adversity.; old age: 
in proverb, fhe black ox has trod on (his, etc.) foot. | 

1546 J. Hevwoop /’rov. (1867) 14 Tbe black oxe had not 
trode on his nor hir foote. 1581 Mutcaster Positions xxxvi. 
(1887) 139 Till tbe blacke oxe tread vpon his toes, and neede 
make him trie wbat mettle he is made of. 1591 Lyty Sappho 
lv. li, She was a pretie wench, .. now crowes foote is on 
her eye, & the black oxe hath troad on her foote. @1700 
B. E. Dict. Cant. Crews.v., The black Ox has not trod 
upon his Foot, of one that has not been Pinch'd with Want, 
or been Hard put to it. 1748 RicHarpson Clarissa (1811) I. 
344 The common phrase of wild oats, and black oxen, and 
such-like were qualifiers, 1850 L. Hunt A utobrog. I. iv. 171 
The ‘black ox’ trod on the fairy Soot of my light-hearted 
cousin Fan. 

5. attrib. and Comé, (1n some of these the pl. 
oxcn also occurs.) a. Appositive, in sense ‘ male’ 
(cf. But 56.1 9), as ox-calf, ox-stirk; attrib., of 
or pertaining to an ox or oxen, bovine, as ox- 
-blood, -dung, -fair, -flesh, -gut, -hoof, -market, 
-skin, -team, -track; drawn or worked by an ox 
or oxen, as ox-cart, -convoy, -plough, -sled, 
-transport, -wagon, -wain; for the use, equipment, 
housing, etc., of an ox or oxen, as ox-bell, -boose, 
-close, -common, -goad, -lays, -loom, -pasture, -prod, 
-rung, -shoe, -whip, -yoke; . objective and ob). 
genitive, as ox-butchering, -driver, -driving, -hunt- 
zug, -loosing, -roasting, -slayer, -whitening, -wor- 
ship; instrumental, as ox-drazwz2 (also oxen-drawi), 
-fed adjs.; similative and parasynthetic, as 0x-s7ze ; 
ox-faced, -horned, jawed, -red, -shaped adjs. 

1707 Curios. Husb. & Gard, 330 Feed them with *Ox-Blood. 
1674 Ray WV. C. Words 36 An *Ox-boose: an Ox-stall, or 
Cow-stall. @ 1849 H. Coceripcr £ss. (1851) II. 23 The sheep 
and *ox-butchering, at which the Homeric heroes are soexpert. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviu. cx[i}, (MS. Bodl.) If. 
248/2 The *oxe calfe hatte Vitulus. 1523 Firzuers. //usd. 
§ 67 It is tyme to gelde his oxen calues in the olde of the 
mone, whan they be .x. or .xx. dayes olde. ¢ 1830 Glouc. 
Farm Rep.17 in Libr. Usef, Knowl. Husb. V1, Six ox- 
calves of the Hereford breed. 1877 M. M. Grant Sxz- 
Maid i, And then emerged..an “*ox-cart. 1546 Vés. 
Chantry Surz. (Surtees, 91) 113 Parkes, parockes, and the 
*oxcloses, 164 in J. Merrill Hist. Amesbury, Mass. (1880) 
19 Three hundred acres of upland_inclosed for an *ox 
common. ¢ 1820 S. Rocers /taly, Couto 47 Wains *oxen- 
drawn. 1900 Dovte Boer Wari. 9 In their huge ox-drawn 
waggons..they had vehicles and homes and forts all in one. 
1870 Bryant /liad J. v1. 188 Beating them with an *ox- 
driver's goad. 1572 Masca.t. Plant. §& Graf. (1592) 43 Couer 
it with *Oxe dunge. 1483 Cath. Angl. 265/1 An *Oxfayre 
. lacus vbi boues vendtuntur, 1803 Edin. Rev. Il. 132 
[Animals] which the “ox-fed rustic never molests. 1611 
Biste Yudg. ili. 31 Shamgar..which slew .. sixe hundred 
men with an *oxe goad [1535 CoverpaLte Oxes gadd}. | 
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1658 Rowiann Monfet's Theat. Jus. 1023 They set in the 
utmost void places *Ox-hoofs, Hogs-hoofs, or old cast things 
that are hollow. 1850 Mus. Browninc Prom. Bound Poems 
I. 166 Hearest thou what the *ox-horned maiden saith? 
1761 Aun, Reg. u. 3 Their chief employment at first was 

ox-hunting. 1602 Breton Wonders worth Hlearing (1879) 
7/2 Thou olde mangy, fiery faced, Lottle nosed, horse lipped, 
“Ox Iawed rascall. ‘1701 in K. Steuart Ay Allan Water iii. 
(190z) 73 Item the caldron and “oxen-looms 42 1837 
WuHretwricut tr. Aristophanes I. 275 1s it *ox-loosing time, 
or later? 1634 Brereton 7'rav. (Chetham) €1, I saw a late 
erected “ox-market. 1483 Cath. Avgl. 265/2 An *Oxe 
pasture, dovarium. 1815 Sur J. Sincrair Syst. [/usb. Scot. 
1. 371 Old grass certainly feeds large cattle better. In 
Northumberland it is the ox pasture. 1523 Fivzuern. //usb. 
§ 6 In some places, an *oxe-ploughe is betier than a horse- 
plough. 1765 A. Dickson / reat. Agric. (ed. 2) 177 The 
beam..may be made shorter in a two-horse plongh, or an 
ox-plough. 1879 E. Arnotn L¢. Asia 10 His slate of *ox- 
red sandal-wocd. 1817 Consett /’o/. Keg. 8 Feb. 162 
Alter all the *ox-roasting and temple-building in com- 
memoration of that glorious triymph. 1875 Kxicnt Dyed. 
Mech. s.v., An *ox-shoe consists of a flat piece of iron with 
five or six holes near its outer margin to receive as many 
flat-headed nails. 1872 Brownxina Fifine Ixxvii, Swell out 
your fiog the right *ux-size. 1809 A. Henry 77az. 265 We 
were obliged to wrap ourselves..in ’ox-skins, which the 
traders call buffalo-robes. 1483 Cath. Angl. 265/2 An *Oxe 
slaer, devicida. 1882 Fiske in Harper's Alag. Dec. 122/t 
There were the ox-cart for summer and the *ox-sled for 
winter. 1550 Azaresborough Wills (Surtees) I. 59 One 
*oxe stirke of one yere olde. 1573 Tusser //usé, xvii. (1878) 
36 For *oxteeme and horseteeme, in plough for to go. 1895 
Catholic Alog. Aug. 200 It was put into an *ox-waggon, 
1820 H. Mattnews Diary of Invalid (ed, 2) 18 Abundance 
of *ox-wains. 1831 J. Macgvers in Blackw, Mag. Nov. 
752/2 With a good rattan or Mauritius ‘ox whip. 1650 
Tutter Pisgah ww. vii. 129 Others. .conceive *Oxe-worship 
in Egypt of far greater antiquity. 1573 ’Oxyokes [see Ox- 
Bow 1}. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury ut. 244/1 In the Cart- 
House..Oxeyokes, Horse Collars. 

6. Special comb.: ox-antelope,a bovine antelope; 
in the Revised Version (Aum. xxiii, 22) a marginal 
reading for ‘wild ox’, rendering Heb. oxx 7’é2 
(‘unicorn’ in 1611), identified as Bos primigenius ; 
oxback, in phr. ov oxback, sitting or riding on 
an 0x; ox-ball: sce quot.; ox-beef, the flesh of 
the ox used as food; ox-bile = ox-ga/l; ox-biter, 
a bird: (a) = ox-pecker, q.v.; (6) U.S. the cow- 
bird, Alolobrus ater or AL. pecoris; ox-bot, the 
larva of the gad-fly, infesting the skin of cattle; 
ox-bot fly, the fly producing this larva; ox-boy, 
a boy who tents oxen; a cowboy; ox-brake: 
see quot.; ox-coin (see 3 above); +oxen and 
kine (also kye), a local name of some sea-fowl, 
as the ruff, AZachetes pugnax, or the dunlin, Tringa 
alpina; ox-feather (humorous), the ‘horn’, as 
the symbol of cuckoldry: cf. dad's feather (Buu 
11b); ox-feller (jocz/ar), a butcher; ox-fence, a 
strong fence to confine cattle ; spec. one consisting 
of a hedge with a stout railing on one side, and 
(often) a ditch on the other; hence ox-fenced 
adj.; ox-fish, a S. American sea-fish; ox-fly, 
ox gad-fly, the gad-fly or bot-fly, Estrus louis; 
ox-foot, (a) the foot of an ox, esp. as used 
to make ox-foot jelly; (6) (see quot. 1730-6); 
ox-gall, the gall of the ox, used for cleansing 
purposes, also in painting and pharmacy ; so ox- 
gall-stone; ox-god, Apis, the sacred bull of the 
Egyptians; + ox-grass (-gisse), pasturage for an 
ox; ox-heart a., heart-shaped and of unusual 
size ; applied esp. toa variety of cherry ; alsoas 56. ; 
+ ox-hunger, the disease Bulimy or Dog-hunger ; 
oxland = OxGane; also, plough-land; oxman, 
a man who looks after oxen, a herdsman; ox- 
money, a tax levied on oxen; ox-noble, a variety 
of potato; ox-pecker, the genus Azphaga of 
African birds, feeding on the parasitic larve that 
infest the hide of cattle (Craig 1848); also called 
becf-eater; ox-penny = 0x-money; + ox-pith, the 
marrow of the ox’s bones; ox-rail = ox-fence ; 
ox-ray, a fish, the large horned ray, Cepha- 
loptera giorna (Cuvier); ox-rein: see quot.; ox- 
runner, a kind of runner for a sleigh; ox-sole 
(/rish), the whiff, a flat fish; ox-spavin: see 
quot.; ox-stone, a name for jade; ox-vomit, 
corruption of 77x vomica (dial.); ox-warble, (a) 
the tumour or swelling in the back of an ox caused 
by theox- fly; (4) the gad-fly producing this; oxyard, 
a measure of land (? =ox/ard). See also OXBANE, 
-BOW, -CHEER, -EYE, -GANG, -GATE, -HARROW, etc. 

1857 Livincstone Trav. iv. 75 That I might be able to 
visit Sebituane on *ox-back. 1851 STERNBERG Dial, North- 
ampt, (E. D. D.), *Ox-ball, a round, hairy ball often found 
in the stomach of an ox. 1590 SHaxs. Affds. N. 1. i. 1907 
Bot. .. Your name I beseech yousir? A/us. Mustard-seede. 
.. Bot, ..That same cowardly gyant-like *Oxe-beefe hath 
deuoured many a gentleman of your house. 1819 Branpr 
Man. Chem. 440*Ox-bile. .this secretion [etc.]. 1826 Henry 
Elem. Chem. VW. 438 When submitted to heat, ox-hile.. 
deposits a portion of coagulated matter. 1885 J. Corvete 
in Harper's Mag. Feh. 420/1 The red-heaked *ox-hiters 
(Buphaga erythrorhynca), more popularly known as rhino- 
ceros-birds. 1841 Encye/. Brit. (ed. 7) XXI. 627 The *Ox- 
bot, Zstrus dovis,..is a cuticular insect, the eggs being 
deposited externally in the skin of cattle. 1862 T. W. 
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Harris /asects ingur. Vegetation vii. (ed. 3)624 The mag- 
gots..of the Estrus devs, or *ox bot-fly, live in large open 
boils..on the backs of cattle. 1§73 Tusser //us6, Ixiit (1878) 
143 The *oxboy as ill is as hee, Or worser, if worse may be 
found. 1875 Ksicut Dict. Mech., *O0.c-brake, The ox-brake 
resembles that used for shoeing refractory horses. 1602 
Carew Cornwall 35 Amongst the first sort, we reckon the.. 
Sea-larkes, *Oxen and Kine, Scapies, Puffins, Pewets. 1623 
Wuitsournr Newfoundland 8 There are also Godwits, 
Curlewes, and a certaine kinde of fowle that are called Oxen 
and Kine. 1894 Newton Dict. Birds 680 The Dunlin..in 
connexion therewith Mr, Harting..reasonably refers Oxen- 
and-kine, by which name some apparently small wildfowl 
were of old times known in the west country, 1615 SWETNaAst 
Arraignm. Wom, (1880) p. xxv, She will make thee weare 
an *Oxe feather inthy cap. 1856 R. A. VauGuan Alystics 
(1865) I. 281 He stands aloof..when grave doctors shake 
hands with *ox-fellers. 1829 Sporting Mag. XXIII. 372 
Many *ox-fencesand tworasping brooks. 1875 *STONEHENGE* 
Brit, Sports \. u. iti. § 3. 162 Horses and men make light of 
ox-fences, brooks, or gates in the first frenzy of their charges. 
1852 Fraser's Mag, X\.V. 539 The “ox-fenced pastures of 
Leicestershire. a1642 Sir W. Monson aval Tracts vi. 
(1704) 34/1 The *Ox-Fish,..esteem’d above all Fishes ;.. it 
eats..like Beef. 1601 Hotrann Péiny II. 391 The little 
grubs or worms whereof come the *oxe-flies. 1809 W. 
Irvine Axickerd, (1861) 225 Victory, in the likeness of 
a gigantic ox-fly, sat perched upon the cocked hat of the 
gallant Stuyvesant. 1730-35 Bairey (folio), “Ox/eet (in 
Horses) is said of a horse when the horn of the hind-feet 
cleaves just in the middle of the fore-part of the hoof from 
the coronet to the shoe. 1887 1.R. Lady's Ranche Life 
Montana 2g My next venture was pancakes; and the crown- 
Ing success, “ox-foot jelly. 1802 BixcLey Al fut, Biog. (1813) 
If1. 304 The “ox gad-fly. 1799 G. Ssitu Ladoratory 1. 98 
Take ‘ox-gall..and some water; mix together and with it 
rub your gold or silver. 1816 J. SmitH Panorama Sc. & 
Art Il. 766 his ink will easily mark the transparent p per, 
if mixed with a little ox-gall. 1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem, 
1. 583 *Ox gall-stones consist mainly of cholochrome, cholic 
acid, and choloidic acid, with small portions of cholesterin. 
1610 Heatey St. Aug. Citie of God 663 All adored this 
*Oxe-god. 1568 I’tl/s & Inv. N.C. (Surtees 1835) 297, I giue 
vnto my seruant Will™ Sparrow an “oxe girse {=grass] 
yerelye in the Millfielde. 1845 J. Baxter Lrhr. Pract. 
Agric. (ed. 4) 11. 335 "Ox-heart yellow [turnip]. 1870 Lowett 
Cathedral Poet. Wks. (1879) 442 And pulled the pulpy ox- 
hearts. 1884 Roe Vat. Ser. dfory ix, The moist sultriness 
-- finished the ox-heart cherries. 1623 Bincuam Xenop ton 
79 One, who had experience, told him, that it was a plaine 
*Oxe-hunger, and that they would immediatly stand vp, if 
they had any thing to eat. 1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) II. 
97 Danegeld..bat was pre pans of eueriche bouata terra, 
pat is, of ecueri he *oxeland. 1603 Owen Pembrokeshire 
(1892) 135, vilj acres make an Oxelande.. viij oxelandes make 
a ploweland..x plowlands make a knightes ffee. 1663 in 
S L. Batley Hist. Sk. Andover, Alass. (1880) 13 All those 
my two parcells of oxland or ploughing ground on the 
westerly side of ye Shawshin river. ¢ 1830 Glouc. Farm 
Rep. 17 in Libr. Usef. Knowt., Husb& 11, Three *ox-inen 
to work the oxen, 1616 J/anch, Crt. Leet Nec. (1885) Il. 
333 Paide to Mr. Houlte..*oxe money for his masters pro- 
vision of howsehould. 1822 Hisserr Deser. Shetl. /sles 
32c All landholders..pay the ox and sheep money. .. The 
average of scat, wattle, and ox money, is said to be about 8d. 
sterling. 1799 A. Youne Agric. Surv. Linc. 145 Kidneys do 
not take from the soil so much as “ox-nobles. 1793 Statist. 
Acc. Scot. V11. 583 The parish also pays to Sir Thomas 
Dundas, the superior, for scatt, wattle, and "ox-penny. 
18zz Hisserr Descr. Shetl. [sles (1891) 63 (E. D.D.). 1604 
Marston Malcontent u. ii, Distild *oxe-pith (cf. 1614 J. 
‘Tavtor Sculler Ep. xxxii. Pith that grows 1 the ox’s chine]. 
1844 Ais. Smitn Ady. Wr. Ledbury (1856) I. xx. 155 The 
embankment .. beyond the “ox-rails, 3860-5 Coucn Sri/, 
Fishes, "Ox Ray, horned Ray. 1858 Simmonnos Trade 
Dict., *Ox-reims, narrow strips of prepared hide, about 9 
feet long, extensively used in the Cape colony for halters 
for horses, for passing round the horns, close to the head, of 
draught oxen,to keep them together. 1835 C. F. Horrmsn 
Winter in West 1. 295 Our sleigh [was} a low clumsy 
pine box on a pair of “ox-runners. 1727-41 CHAMBERS 
Cyclopedia sv. Spavin, “Ov-Spiwin, which is a callous 
tumour, at the bottoin of the ham, on the inside; hard asa 
bone, and very painful. 172 F. G. Ler Gloss. Liturg. 
Terms 167 Fade, a mineral of a greenish colour; sometimes 
termed ‘“ox-stone . 1772 T. Simrson Vermin. Aitller 2 Mix 
up a little flour with honey, and a little *ox-vomit till it 
comes toa paste. 1387 Daily News 3 May 3/6 Miss Onine- 
rod has issued another warning on the subject of *ox-warhle, 
a pest that is doubly injurious, for the warble maggots.. by 
the holes they leave in the hides, lessen the value of the latter 
tothe tanner. 1897 Ver. of Tennyson 1. i. 1 To Margaret 
his wife he devises one *ox-yard of land. 


b. In names of plants (in some of which ox-, 
like ‘horse-” in similar tse, denotes a coarse or 
large species, or means ‘caten by’ or ‘fit for oxen’): 
ox-balm, the N. American plant, Collinsonia 
canadensis; also called horse-balm (Miller 7/amt-7. 
1884}; ox-berry, (a) thc Black Bryony or 
Lady’s Seal, Zamzs communis; (b) the fruit of 
the Wake-Robin, Avi maculatum;, ox-daisy 
= Ox-eye daisy; ox-heal or -heel, Bear’s-foot or 
Fetid Hellebore, /felieborus falidus; ox-hoof: 
see quot.; ox-mushroom, a name for very large 
specimens of the common mushroom (Cer?. Dict.). 


_ 1859 Carern Ball. & Songs 168 Rich as the eornelian, with 
its ruby sheen, Is the *ox-berry wreath round the bramble 
seen. 1882 IV. Wore. Gloss., Oxberry, the berry of the Ari 
macklatum, The juice is used as a remedy for warts. 1819 
Pantologia, "Ox daisy, in botany...CArysanthemum. 1§97 
Gerarve Herbal u. ceclxi. 825 The fourth kinde of Blacke 
Hellebor, called ..in English *Oxeheele, or Setterwoort. 
1776-96 Wituerine Brit, Plants (ed. 3) II. 511 Bears- 
foot, Setterwort, Oxheel, Stinking Hellebore. 1846 Linntey 
Veg. Kingd. 550 The leaves of Caulotretus .. and various 
Bauhinias are used in Brazil under the name of Unhade Boy, 
or *Oxhoof, as mucilaginous remedies. 
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Ox-, 2 formative of chemical terms. 

1. = Oxy- from oxygen; as in Ox- or Oxy- 
ACETIC, -ACID 5 OXANTHRACENE, OxtopIic, tC. 

2. A shortening of Oxat-, as in Oxamic, Ox- 
ALDEHYDE, OXAMIDE, OXANILIC. 

Oxahverite J/iz. : see OXHAVERITE. 

Oxal-, combining elenient in chemical terms, 
used in the sense ‘derived from or related to 
oxalic acid’, or ‘ containing the radical oxalyl’. 

|| Oxalemia (pksali#mia) Path. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
aiva blood]: see quot. Oxa‘lamide = OXAMIDE. 
O-xalan [-an 2; cf. alloxan] = OXALURAMIDE. 
Oxalantin [cf a//oxantin]: see quot. Oxal- 
ethyline, a poisonous oily liquid of compo- 
sition C,H,,N.; also, a general name for the 
series to which this belongs, as chloroxalethyline 
C,H,CIN. Oxalhy:drie acid, a former name 
for SaccHARIc acid; hence Oxalhy'drate, a salt 
of this acid, a SaccHARATE. O-xalite A/rn. 
Humpotptine. Also OXALURAMIDE, OXALYL, etc. 

1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Oxalzmia, the presence of oxalates 
in the blood ; a doubtful condition. 1836-41 BraxnE Chem. 
(ed. 5) 1181 When oxalate of ainmonia ip distilled. .tbe liquid 
which passes over contains a flocculent substance, . .to which 
M. Dumas has given the naine of “oxalamide. 1866-77 
Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 248 *O.xralan, syn. with Oxalura- 
mide. Ibid. *Oxalantin, CeHi N«Os..is related to para- 
banic acid in the same manner as alloxantin..to alloxan. 
1831 /b:d. VIII. 1450 *Oxalethylines. 1838 TI. Tnomson 
Chem. Org. Bodies 73 The *oxalhydrate of lead which fell 
was collected ona filter and thoroughly washed with water. 
lbid., The *oxathydric acid is a new and peculiar acid. 1866- 
77 Watts Dict, Chem, IV. 277 *O-xralite, native ferrous 
oxalate, also called //usboldtine. 

Oxalate (pksalt). Chem. [a. F. oxalate (G. de 
Morveau and Lavoisier, 1787), 1. OXAL- in oxaliqgue 
Oxaric + -aTE+.] A salt of oxalic acid. 

179% Hamittos tr. Berthollet’s Dyeing 1. 243 The acidulous 
oxalate of pot-ash may also be employed for this purpose. 
fbid. 11. 371 Oxalats. 31807 Marcerin Phi. Trans. XCVIL. 
303 The lime was precipitated by oxalat of ammonia. 1869 
Roscoe Elem. Chem. (1874) xxxiv. 314 Onalic acid is a 
dibasic salt, and forms two classes of salts, called Normal 
Oxalates, and Acid Oxalates. 

attrib, 1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. 11. 297 Time .. is 
required for the development of a good negative, both with 
the pyro and oxalate developer. 

Ilence Oxala‘tic a., relating to oxalates. 

1853 in Duncuison Med. Lev. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Oxa- 
latic diathests, the oxalic Diathesis. (See Oxaricc.] 

Oxa'ldehyde. Chem. [f. OX- 2+ ALDEHYDE: 
= oxalic aklehyde.| A synonym of GLYOXAL, 

Oxalic (pkse'lik), a. Chem. [ad. F. oxalzque 
(G. de Morvcau and Lavoisier, 1787), f. L. OXALIs; 
see -IC.] Of, derived from, or charactcristic of 
the Oxa/is or Wood Sorrel: sfee. 

a. Oxalic acid: a highly poisonous and in- 
tensely sour acid (C,11,0, = C,0,-2110), the first 
member of the dibasic series having the general 
formula Cyl ny—20,. 

It exists in the form of salts (potassium, sodium, or calcium 
oxalate) in Wood Sorrel and many other plants, and is also 
obtained chemically froin sugar, starch, sawdust, and other 
organic substances; it crystallizes in transparent colourless 
crystals, readily soluble in water or alcohol. 

O-xalic series (of acids): the dibasic acids derived from the 
glycols, which differ from the /actic or monobasic series by 
having an additional atom of oxygen in place of two of 
hydrogen; they include Oxalic, Malonic, Succinic, Pyrotar- 
taric, Adipic, Pimelic, Suberic, Azelaic, Sebacic, Brassylic, 
and Roccellic acids (Roscoe £ fem. Chem. (1874) xxxiv). 

1791 Hasuitton Berthollet's Dyeing 1. 1. u. i. 123 Nitric 
acid .. forms oxalic acid, with part of the hydrogen and 
charcoal. 1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. 1. 210 Oxalic acid.. 
is extracted from sugar by combining the oxygen of the 
nitric acid with one of its constituent principles. 1847 E. 
Tursxer Elem, Chem. 711 Oxalic acid. Discovered by Schecle 
in 1776. It occurs as a mineral Humboldite combined 
with oxide of iron. 2873 [see Oxatyt]. 1876 Hariry Aas. 
AJed. (ed. 6) 313 Oxalic Acid derives its name from the wood 
sorrel, .which, like all the genus, abounds in oxalic acid in 
combination with potash. 

b. Oxalic cther, a name for ncutral ethyl oxalate 
(C,H ,,O, = C,0,-2C,H,-O,) ; also extended to the 
oxalates of the alcohol-radicals in general. 

1838 T. THomson Chem. Org. Bodies 328 Oxalic ether was 
mixed with sulphuret of potassium. 1866-77 Watts Dict. 
Chem AV. 268 Oxatic Ethers...Only those of methyl, ethyl, 
amyl and allyl have.. been yet obtained, oy 

ce. Oxalicdiathests (fath.), that condition of the 
system in which there is a tendency to formation 
of calcium oxalate in the urine; also called oxalatic 
Uathests, oxalic acid dtathests. 

1843 Sir T. Watson Lect. Princ. & Pract. Physic \wxvi. 
II. 548 There is yet another diathesis sufficiently common 
and important to claim your best attention. 1 mean the 
oxatic: in which there is a tendency to the formation, in 
the kidney, of the oxalate of lime, or mulberry calculus. 


(Oxalis (pksalis). ot, [L. oxalis, oxalid- 
(Pliny), a. Gr. dgadis (Diosc.), f. d¢-vs sour, acid. 
In mod.F. oxalide.] A large genus of plants (type 
of N.O. Oxalidacer, otherwise reckoncd as a tribe, 
Oxalidex, of Geraniacex), mostly ornamental herbs, 
with delicate five-parted flowers of various colours, 
and leaves usually of thrce Icaflets ; the common 
British species is O. Acefose/la, Wood Sorrel, 


OXANILIDE. 


(160x Hottann Pirny xx. xxi, Touching the Docke..there 
is a wild kind thereot, which some call Oxalis in Greeke, (¢. 
wild Sorrell, or Soure-docke).] 1706 Prittips, Ozatis, wild 
Sorrel or Wood-Sorrel, an Herb. 1797 Wottaston in Phi?. 
Trans LXX XVII. 399 The saccharine acid is known to bea 
natural product of a species of oxalis. 1856 Ruskin Mod. 
Paimt, 1V. v. xx, § 5 The exquisite oxalis is preeminently a 
mountaineer. 

Oxalo-, combining element = OXAL-, used before 
consonants; as O-xalo-ni‘trate, a salt of oxalic 
and nitric acid. Oxalovinie (g:ksalo,vainik) acid: 
a synonym of ethyloxalic acid, the acid oxalate of 
ethyl (C,H,O, = C,H(C,H;)O,); hence Oxalo- 
vinate (oksalo,voi'net), a salt of this acid, an ethyl- 
oxalate. 

1873 Watts Fownes' Chent. (ed. 11) 427 A basic *oxalo- 
nitrate is obtained by adding ammonium oxalate to the 
oxynitrate. 18387. THomson Chem. Org. Bodies 172 “Oxalo- 
vinic acid..was discovered by Mitscherlich. .. It decom- 
poses carbonates of barytes and lime, foiming soluble *oxalo- 
vinates capable of crystallizing. From oxalovinate of barytes 
it is easy to obtain pure oxalovinic acid. 

Oxaluramide (pksalliieramaid). Chem. [See 
OxaLuricand AMIDE.) The amide of oxaluric acid 
(C,H,N,O,), obtained as a white crystalline powder 
by the action of ammonia and hydrocyanic acid on 
alloxan ; also called oxalan. 

1866-77 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 277. 

| Oxaluria (pksalite rid). Path. [inod.L., f. 
OXAL- + -uRIA.] The presence of an excess of 
calcium oxalate in the urine. 

1844 G. Biro Urin. Defosits vii. (heading), Chemical 
pathology of oxalate of lime (oxaluria). 1899 Cacney tr. 
Jaksch’s Clin Diagn. vii. (ed. 4\ 358 It (i, e. oxalic acid in 
the urine] is subject to very creat increase in certain morbid 
states, and the condition is then called oxaluria, 

Oxaluric (pksilftiorik), a2. Chem. [f. Oxat- 
+ Uric.] In Oxaluric acid; a monobasic acid 
(C,H,N,O,), which may be regarded as consisting 
of oxalic acid and urea wines water, obtained as 
a white crystalline powder of a very acid taste. 
Hence Oxalw rate, a salt of oxaluric acid. 

1836-41 BRranve Chem. (ed. 5) 1381 Oxaluric acid is formed 
by the union of 2 atoms of water with parabanic acid. /érd., 
With excess of ammonia. oxalurate of lime yields a gelati- 
nous precipitate. 1866 Onunxc Anine. Chem. 135 ‘These 
dumbbells may consist of oxalurate of calcium, 1892 Syd. 
Soc. Ler , Oxaluric acid...the analogue of alloxanic acid, 
being uric acid in which one atom of hydrogen is replaced 
by one atom of the radical of oxalic acid. 

Oxalyl (pksalil). Chem. [f. Oxat- + -yt.] 
The hypothetical radical (C,O,) of oxalic acid. 

1859 Fownes Jan. Chem. 348 One molecule of Ci Hy, 
(ethylene) and C40, (oxalyl). 1873 Ratre Phys. Chem. 
xxi, Oxalie acid, CoH:O,, is a double molecule of water in 
which half the hydrogen 1s replaced hy oxaly, 

Oxamic (pksxmik), a. Chem. [f. Ox- 2 
Oxat- + Asic.] In Oxamtc actd: a monobasic 
acid, C,H,NO,; (= NII,-C,0,.0H), produced by 
the dehydration of acid oxalate of ammonium, and 
in otlicr ways; its salts arc Oxamates. O.xamic 
ether; an ether in which onc or other of the 
hydrogen-atoms of oxamic acid is replaced by an 
alcohol-radical ; c.g. ethylic oxamate or Oxame- 
thane, C,l1,NO, = NII,-C,0,0.C,H,;; ethy/- 
oxamic acid, CyH,NO, = NII-C,EI,-C,0,-0OH. 

1838 T. THomson Chem. Org. Bodies 592 Of Oxamethane, 
or Etheroxamide. 1857 Mitrer £:¢enr, Chem. 111.172 This 
body,. originally termed ozamethane,..is now admitted to 
be oxainic ether, or the ether of amidated oxalic acid. 1873 
Racrs Phys. Chom. p. xxvi, Thus we have Oxamic Acid, 
Silver Oxamate, Methyl Oxamate 

Oxamide (p*ksamaid). Chem. [f. Ox- 24+ 
AmipE.] The diamide C,0,N,11,, representing 
two molecules of ammonia in which two atoms 
of hydrogen are replaced by oxalyl, C,O,; also 
called oxalamide. Extended gencrically to the 
amides which also contain alcohol-radicals, as d/- 
methyloxamide, C,0qNHs(CH,), ete. 

1838 T. Tnomson Chem. Org Bodies 550 Oxamide. This 
substance, the first of the series of amides, was discovered 
by Dumas, in the year 1830. Hse ld Watts Dict. Chenr, 
1V., 284 Oxamides containing Alcohol radicles. 1869 KRoscor 
Elem, Chem. xxxiv. (1871) 367 By heating neutral ammoniuin 
oxalate, a white powder called Oxamide is left. 

Oxammite (pksamait). Av. [Named 1870, 
from Ox- 2 + AmM(ONTA + -ITE!] Native oxalate 
of ammonium, found in yellowish-white crystals or 
crystalline grains. 

1870 Amer. Fruil. Sci. 1. 274 Oxalate of Ammonia, which 
Professor Shepard names Oxammite. 1892 Dana s Min 994 
Oxammite. .[1s] found with mascagnite, which it resembles. 


Oxanilic (pksinilik), a2. Chem. [f. Ox- 2 = 
Oxat- + Anitic.] In Oxanilic acid (= phenyl- 
oxamic acid): a crystalline substance (C,H,;NO;) 
obtaincd by heating aniline with an excess of 
oxalic acid; its salts arc Oxa‘nilates. So Ox- 
ani‘lamide (= monophenyloxamide), a snow- 
white flaky substance (C,H,N.O,) obtained in the 
decomposition of cyaniline by hydrochloric acid ; 
Oxa‘nilide (= diphenyloxamide), 2 substance 
(CyH2N,0,), crystallizing in white scales, ob- 
tained by heating aniline oxalate, or in the decom- 
position of cyaniline by dilute hydrochloric or 


OXANILINE. 


sulphuric acid; Oxaniline, a base (C,H,NO) 
obtained by heating amido-salicylic acid, forming 
a white inodorous mass, which dissolves in hot 
water or alcohol, and separates on cooling in 
slightly coloured crystals. 

1857 Matter lew. Chem, II. 241 Oxanilide. 1866-77 
Watts Dict. Chem. VV. 287 Oxanilamide. .Oxanilic acid.. 
Oxanilide. . Oxaniline. 

Ox-antelope: see Ox 6. 

Oxanthracene (pksanprasin). Chem. Also 
oxy-. [f. Ox-1 + ANTHRACENE.] A neutral sub- 
stance, C,,14,0,, dcrived from anthracene. 

1862 Miter “lem. Chen. 111.670. 1866-77 Watts Dict. 
Chem, IV. 352 [It] forms light reddish-yellow crystals of 
oxanthracene, fusible, volatile without decoinposition, and 
subliming in long needles. 

Oxarde, obs. form of OXHERD. 

O-x-bane. [f.Ox + Banesd.1] A plant injurious 
to cattle; now, applied to the Poison-bulb of 


South Africa, Buphane toxicaria. 

1611 Cotcn., Afort aux ben/s, ox-hane; an hearhe whereof 
ifan Ox eat, he dies forthwith of the Squinzie. 1706 Puituirs, 
O.x-bane, a sort of Herb. 


Ox-bird, oxbird. [f. Ox + Birp 2.] 

1. A naine applied to various British small wild- 
fowl; esp. the Dunlin (Zynga variabilis); also, 
locally, to the Sanderling (Calidris arenaria), 
Ringed Plover (:gialitis hiaticula), Common 
Sandpiper ( 7réngotdes hypoleucus). 

a 1547 in Househ. Ord. (179°) 223 Prices of Foule—Oxe- 
birds, the doz. 1g91-4 Lancaster Moy. to E. Indies (1810) 
II. 590 A certaine kind of foule called oxe birds, which are 
a gray kind of sea-foule, like a snite in colour but not in 
beake. 1699 J. Jones in Ji/isc. Cur. (1708) 111. 393 Plovers, 
Snipes, Ox-hirds, Pipers,..and a hundred other sort of 
Fowl. 3180z G. Moxtacu Ornith. Dict. (1833) 144 Ox-hird, 
a name for the Stint. 1813 Cot. Hawker Déary (1893) I. 
89 Killing. .x jack snipe and 5 ox-birds. 1863 J. R. Wise 
New Forest 312 Ringed Plover.. known..in the neigh- 
bourhood of Christchurch and Lymington, as the ‘ oxhird *. 
1883 —in Hampsh. Gloss., 0x-bird, the common sand-piper. 
1884 Wooo in Sunday Mag. May 306/2 The Dunlin..on 
the Medway Creeks..is known as Ox-hird. 1885 Swainson 
Prow. Names Birds 195 Sanderling (Calidris avenaria), also 
called .. Ox bird (Essex; Kent). 1886 R. C. Lesure Sea- 
painter's Logi.11 The tiny broad-arrow mark of the oxhird. 

2. Applied to a. a species of Wcaver-bird, 
Textor alector; %. the African ox-pecker or 
-biter (Cert. Déct.). 

1883 List Ani Zoot. Soc. 246. 
Textor atector, Ox-bird. 


Ox-hbow, oxbow (p°ks,bau). [f. Ox + Bow 54.1] 

1. The bow-shaped piece of wood which forms 
a collar for a yoked ox and has its upper ends 
fastencd to the yoke; = Bow sé.1 5. 

1368-9 Durham Acc. Rotls (Surtees) 575 In hercis et 
Oxbouys emptis..xixd. ob, 1530 Parscr. 250/2 Oxebowe 
that gothe about his necke, collier de beuf. 1573 Tusser 
Husb. xvii. (1878) 36 With ox bowes and oxyokes, and other 
things mo, For oxteeme and horseteeme, :n plough for to go. 
1669, 1721 [see Bow sd. 5]. 1876 lVhitby Gloss., Ozvce-bow, 
an ox-collar; the wooden one for the neck when the animal 
is yoked. oye : ; 

2. U.S. A semicircular bend in a river; hence, 
the land included within this. Also a¢trzb., as ox- 


bow bend. 

1797 J. A. Granam Pres. St. Vermont 148 In this town 
(Newhury, Vt.] are those extensive intervales known hy the 
name of the great Ox-Bow, which form the River assumes 
in its course at this place. 1845 Barner & Howe //2s¢. 
Colt. N. York State 201 Oxhow, on the Oxhow of the 
Oswegatchie river, 1858 O. W. Hotmes Aut, Breakf-t. x, 
The Connecticut..wantons in huge luxurious oxbows ahout 
the fair Northampton meadows. 1875 Tempe & SHELDON 
Hist. Northfield, Mass. 12 The high plain here trends to 
the west, and turns the course of the Connecticut so that it 
makes an ox-how hend. 

Ox-boy, -cart, -close, etc.: see Ox 5, 6. 

O:x-cheek. The cheek of an ox, esp. as an 
article of food. Also az¢rid. 

1s92 GrRENE Ufst. Courtier (1871) 44 He useth him as 
courteously as a butchers cur would an ox-cheek when he 
ishungry. 1693 DryDEN Fuveral iil. 461 With what Com- 
panion-Cobler have you fed, On old Oxecheeks, or He- 
Goats tougher Head? 1709 Brit. Afotio 1. No. 61. 2/2 
Ox-cheek- Women, Costermongers. 1769 Mrs. RaFFALD Exg. 
flousekpr. (1778) 5 “Vo make an Ox Cheek Soup. 

|| Oxea (e"ksia). Zoo/, [mod.L.,f. Gr. d¢u-s sharp. ] 
A needle-shaped sponge spicule, pointed at both 
ends. Hence O-xeate a., having the form of anoxea, 

1886 R. von LENDENFELD in Proc. Zoot, Soc. 585. 1887 
Sottas in Excycl. Brit. XXI1. 416/1 (Sponges) By far 
the commonest form is the oxea, a needle-shaped form 
pointed at hoth ends and produced by growth from a centre 
at the same rate in opposite directions ulong the same axis... 

3y the suppression of one of the rays of an oxea, an acuate 
spicule or stylus results. /éid. 4316/2 he spicular rays 
often hecome cylindrical; usually pointed (exeate) at the 
ends, they are also frequently rounded off (strougy/ate). 

Oxen, pl. of Ox. Hence +I-oxned pa. pple. 
(ME.), furnished with oxen. 

¢1z0g Lay. 31812 Per cheorl draf his fulje I-oxned swide 
faire. 

Oxer (p'ksa1). Fox-hunting slang. [See -rn11.] 
An ox-fence. 

1859 LAWRENCE Sword & Gown vi. 67 A rattling fall over 
an ‘oxer’, 1861 Wuy1E MeEtvitie 3/42. ‘arb. 51 The 
fence..was au ‘oxer’, about seven feet high, and impervious 
to a bird. 


1896 /éid. (ed. 9) 258 


| 


348 


Ox-eye, oxeye (pks)2i). Also 5 oxie, oxeghe, 
6 oxei, Sc. oxee, 6-5 oxey. 

1. The eye of an ox; an eye like that of an ox, 
a large (human) eye. 

1688 Boye Finat Causes Nat. Things, Vitiated Sight 
258 If she had not had that sort of eyes, which. .some call 
ox-eyes; for hers were swelled much beyond the size of 
human eyes. 1869 C. Gisuon &. Gray viii, His ox eyes 
were rolling more stolidly. 1892 M. Wyxman Jy F¥irta- 
tiousi, A sallow, undersized Italian, with handsome ox-eyes. 

2. A popular name of vanious birds: a. esp. the 
Great Titmouse (/’arus major); also locally, the 
Blue Titmouse (/. cerzleus) or Blue Ox-cyc, and 
Cole Titmouse (?. Lritannicus) or Black Ox-eye. 

1544 Turner Aviva: Gvb, Primum parun, Arngli 
aocant the great titmouse or the great oxel. 1549 Compl, 
Scot. vi. 39 Lhe oxee cryit tueit. 1655 Mouret & Bennet 
Health's Lmprov. (1746) 188 Oxeys or great Titmice, feed, 
as ordinary Titmice do, upon Caterpillars, Glossoms of Trees, 
Bark-Worms and Flies, 1817 Sporting Mag. L. 142 A bird 
of the oxeye species has this year built its nest in the valve 
of a pump. ; 

b. Also, locally applicd to the Ox-bird or Dunlin, 
Tringa variabilis; the Tree-creeper (also Ox-eye 
Creeper), Certhia familiaris; the Chiff-chaff, 7’y/- 
loscopus rufus; the Willow Warbler, 7. ¢rochzlus ; 
in N. America, to the Black-bellied Plover, 
Sguatarola helvetica, and the American Dunlin, 
Pelidna americana, 

1589 Riptr Bibl. Schol., Birdes 1703 An Oxeye, or creeper, 
Certhia. 1649 Perf. Descr. Virginia (1837) 17 Ducks.. 
Widgeons..Dottrells..Oxeyes. 1658 Witnixs Real Char. 
n. v. § 4. 147 Those other Birds..u little bigger then a 
Wren called Ox-eye-creeper. 1806 Cot, Hawker Diary 
(1893) I. 4 A wild duck, ox-eyes, rails, fieldfares. 1885 
Swainson Prov. Names Birds 193 Dunlin. Ox bird or Ox 
eye (essex; Kent). 1886 ELtwortuy H7. Somerset Word- 
bk., O.x-eye, only name for both the chiff-chaff and the 
willow warbler. 1896 P. A. Bruce £con. //ist. Virginia 1. 
115 There was..the duck in all those varieties so well 
known to inodern sportsmen, the canvas-hack, the red head, 
the mallard, the widgeon, the dottrell, the oxeye. 

3. Applied to various plants: a. A species of the 
genus Luphkthalmum (N.O. Compostte, of which 
the Central European species B. grandiflorum 
and &, cordatunz, herbaceous perennials with bright 
yellow radiate flowers, are often cultivated in 
gardens. b. The British wild plants Chrysanthemum 
segetum, the Corn Marigold or Yellow Ox-cye, 
and C. Leucanthemum, the White Ox-eye, Ox-eye 
daisy, Dog-daisy, or Moon-daisy; sometimes also 
(app. by confusion) applied to species of Authemts 
with yellow or white flowers resembling these. 
e. Applied by Lyte to Adonis vernalis (N.O. 
Ranuncilacez). A. The American composite 
plant Heliopsis levis with large yellow flowers. 
e. The West-Indian composite plants, Creeping 
Ox-eye or West Indian Marigold, Wedelia carnosa, 
and Sea-side Ox-eye, Borrichia arborescens, ( Treas. 
Bot. 1866.) 


@. a1400-50 Stockh, Aled. MS. 210 Oxeye: ocutus bouts. 
61450 A lphita 24/21 Butalinon uel butatinos, oculus houis 
iden, anglice oxie [v.7. oxeghe]. 1551 Turner Herbat 
1. Gv, Bupbthalmus or oxey..bath leues lyke fenel and a 
yellowe floure greater then Camomill, lyke vnto an ey, 
wherupon it hath the name. c1588 Spenser Virg. Guat 678 
Oxeye still greene, and bitter Patience. 1597 GERARDE 
Herbat u. cexlv. 606 Tbe plant which we haue called 
Buphthalmum, or Oxe eie. 
321 Ox-eye, Buphthalinum, 

1625 B. Jonson /’ax's Anniv., Bring corn-flag, tulips, 
and Adonis’ flower, Fair oxeye, goldy-locks, and columbine. 
1688 R. Homme Armoury 1. 69/1 A wild Field Marygold.. 
this is also termed an Oxe-Eye if Yellow, and a Wild Daisie 
if White. 1706 Puituips, Oz-eye,..also an Herb otberwise 
call’'d Great Margaret, good for Wounds and the King’s 
Evill, 1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp. App., Ox-eye-daisy, a 
name sometimes given to the Leucanthemum of botanical 
writers. 1760 J. Lee /xi/rod. Bot. App. 321 Ox-eye of old 
Authors, Authemis. a1795 Aikin Even. at Home xvi, One 
of the great ox-eye daisies inthecorn. 1846 Sowerby Brit. 
Bot. (ed. 3), Great White Ox-eye. 1870 Miss BrouGHTon 
Red as Rose \. 204 Her lap full of decapitated oxeyes. 1892 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Ox-eye chamomile, Anthems tinctoria. 

ce. 1§78 Lytr Dodoens 1. xxxii. 189 This herbe..is called 
in Latine Buphthatinum and Oculus bouts...This is the 
right Oxe eye descrihed by Dioscorides. 1741 Conipl. Fait.- 
Piece i. iii. 380 Oriental Ox-eye with red and white Flowers. 

4. Applied to a sparoid fish, Box or Boops viel- 
garts; also to an elopoid fish, A/egalops cyprinoides. 

@ 1642 Sir W. Monson Wavat Tracts vi. (1704) 534/1 The 
Ox-Eye, is like the Tunney, an excellent Fish; and looks 
like the Eye of an Ox [coast of Brazil]. 

5. Applied to several things likened to the eye 
of an ox, as a, A drinking cup in use at certain 
Oxford colleges; b. Maut. A small glass bull’s 
eye (Smyth Sazlor’s Word-bk. 1867); ¢. ‘A small 
concave mirror made, especially in Nuremberg, of 
glass’ (Cet. Dict. 1890); Ad. An oval dormer 
window = CEIL DE B&UF (Knight Dzct. Afech. 1875). 

1703 in Hearne's Cottect. (O. H.S.) Il. 461 Abest Creedus, 
quia hibit Ox-Eyes cum Bedelli uxore. [See also Note to 
this.) @ 1843 Soutury Comu.-pt. Bk VV. 425 Oxford, All 
Souls...Their silver cups at the college are called ox-eyes, 
and an ox-eye of wormwood was a favourite draught there. 
18.. Oxford during Last Cent. 65 At Corpus Christi were 
drinking-cups and glasses, wbich, from their shape, were 
called ox-eyes. 


| 
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1760 J. Lee /ntrod. Bot. App. - 


OXFORD. 


6. Naut, = Buut’s EYE 10: see quots. 

1598 Prituipstr. Linzschotex Hakl. Soc.) 11. 240 Acertayne 
cloude, which in shew seemeth no bigger than a mans fist, 
and therefore by the Portingals it is called O/ko do Boy, 
(or Oxe eye). 1705 C. Pursuatt Mech. Macrocosm 172 
‘Vhose Dreadful Storms on the Coasts of Guinea, which the 
Seanien call the Ox Eye, from their Beginning ; hecause at 
first it seems no bigger than an Ox’s-Eye. 1867 SmytH 
Sailor's Word-bk., Ox-cye, a small cloud, or weather-gall, 
seen on the coast of Africa, which presages a severe storm. 


7. Comb, Ox-eye arch, a pointed or Gothic 
arch; ox-eye bean = horse-eye bean: see Horse 
sb, 27¢ (Simmonds Dict. 7rade 1858); ox-eye 
camomile,d tisy (sec3b);ox-eyetom-tit sce2a). 

1736 Drake “£boracum 1. ii, 532 In the Anglo-Norman 


age, all their arches... were nearer to the Roman taste, than 
the acuter oxey arch. 

Ox-eyed (p"ks,aird), a. [f. prec. + -ED2,] 

1. Having large fnll eyes like those of an ox. 

16z2x Burton Anat, Afet. i. ii. 11. ii, (1676) 2900/1 Homer 
useth that Epithite of Ox-eyed, in describing Juno, hecause 
a round black eye is the best, 1792 Gisson Misc. Wks. 
(18x4) II. 476 Your friend is..not quite so great a vixen as 
the ox-eyed Juno. 1856 R. A. VAUGHAN Wystics (1860) I. 3 
Eyes of hazel,. such for size and lustre as Homer gives to 
ox-cyed Juno. 1895 Westin, Gaz. 13 Aug. 7/1 How stolid 
he looks ! How ox-eyed !.. How mildly ruminative ! 

2. Of the forin of a pointed or Gothic arch. 

1736 Drake Lboracum: App. p. xxxiii, The acuter,oxeyed, 
arcb coming then into fashion. 


Ox-feather, Ox-foot: see Ox 6. 


Oxford (pksfo1d), the name of a University 
town in kngland [in OF, Oxena-, Oxnaford ‘ ford 
of oxen’, ME. Oxneford, Oxenford], used attribu- 
tively in numerous expressions : Oxford chrome, 
ochre, yellow ochre, formeily dug at Shotover, 
near Oxford; Oxford clay (Geol.), a deposit of 
stiff blue clay underlying the ‘coral rag’ of the 
Middle Oolite in the midland counties of England, 
and esp. in Oxfordshire; Oxford corners, in 
Printing, ruled border lines enclosing the print of 
a book, ete., crossing and extending beyond each 
other somewhat at the corners; Oxford frame, a 
picture-frame the sides of which cross each other 
and project some distance at the corners; Oxford 
man, a man who has been educated at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford; Oxford mixture, a kind of 
woollen cloth of a very dark grey colour; called 
also Oxford grey, pepper-and-salt, thunder-and- 
lightning; Oxford Movement (Ch. //zst.), the 
movement for the revival of Catholic doctrine and 
observance in the Church of England, which began 
at Oxford about 1833; Oxford Oolite (Geo/.), 
the middle division of the Oolitie system : 
see OOLITE 2; Oxford School (Ch. Hist.), the 
school of thought represented by the Oxford 
Movement ; the body of persons belonging to this; 
Oxford shoe, a style of shoe laced over the 
instep; Oxford Tracts, the ‘Tracts for the 
Times’ issued 1833-41 in advocacy of the prin- 
ciples of the Oxford Movement, whence the move- 
ment and school are also known as TRACTARIAN. 

1875 Ure’s Dict. Arts (ed. 7) III. 465 *Ox/ford chrome, an 
oxide of iron used in oil and water-colour painting. 1837 
Encyet. Brit. (ed. 7) XV. 203/2 The Coralline Formation. . 
Lower group..*Oxford clay. 1865 Pace Handbk. Geot., 
Oxford ctay, the lower member of the Middle Qolite, so 
called from its heing well developed in Oxfordshire. 1874 
MickLeTHwaitE Mod. Par. Churches 322 The harharism, 
called an *Oxford frame. 1590 NasuEe Pasguil’s A fol. 1. 
Biij, You that are *Oxford nen, enquire whether Walpoole 
were not a Puritane? 1890 Giapstone Sf. af Oxford 
Union 5 Feb., To call a man a characteristically Oxford 
man is, In my opinion, to give him the highest compliment 
that can be paid to any human heing. 1837 Dickens Pickw. 
xli, His legs..graced a pair of *Oxford-mixture trousers, 
made to show the fullsymmetry of those limbs. 1868 Homme 
Lee B. Godfrey iii. 18 He wore a long Oxford mixture 
coat. 1841 J. RATHBORNE (¢i¢/e) Are the Puseyites sincere? 
A letter most respectfully addressed to a right reverend 
catholic lord hishop on The *Oxford Movement. 1864 
J. H. Newman Afo/. iv. 107 But there was another reason 
still,. .which severed Mr. Rose from the Oxford Movement. 
a1890 R. F. Litttepae in Chambers's Encyct. (1901) 1V. 
359/2 The factor variously known as tbe Oxford or Tract- 
arian movement, or hy its advocates as the ‘Catholic 
Revival’. 1891 Cuurcu Oxford Mcevement 1 What is called 
the Oxford or Tractarian movement began..in a vigorous 
effort for the immediate defence of the Church against 
serious dangers, arising from the violent and threatening 
temper of the days of the Reform Dill. 1854 *Oxford ochre 
[see Ocure sd. 1). 1875 Ure’s Dict, Arts (ed. 7) III. 430 
A section of the ochre-pits at Shotover Hill, near Oxford, 
where the Oxford ochre is obtained. 1838 Penzy Cyct. XI. 
138 Oolitic System..5 Portland oolite. 6. *Oxford oolite. 
7. Bath oolite. [1721 AmuerRst Terre Fil. No. 46 (1754) 
247, 1 have met them with bob-wigs and new shoes, Oxford- 
cut.) 1847 Vew Monthly Mag. UXXX. u. 457 High-lows 
(now called *Oxford shoes) 1870 Miss Bripcman Xa, 
Lynne \. xiii. 213 Patent-leather Oxford shoes. [1902 ests. 
Gaz. 27 Aug. 8/1 The shoes would he low-cut, black calf, laced 
oxfords.] 1839 Hook in Liddon, etc. Life Pusey 11. 467 Let 
it be erected by contrihutors tothe *Oxford Tracts and their 
friends—or by any other title by which you would prefer 
to have yourselves called. 1870 ALLIBOoNE Dict. Eng. Lit. 
1709/1 Dr. Pusey had given great offence to some, and 
equal satisfaction to others, by his connection with the 
Oxford ‘Tracts movement. 


OXFORDIAN. 


Hence Oxfo'rdian a., pertaining to Oxford; in 
Geol. applied to the lower division of the Middle 


or Oxford Oolite. 

1885 Etnerivce Stratigraph. Geol. 441 The Middle 
Jurassic rocks comprise two cumplete and distinct groups— 
1. The Oxfordian; 2. Vhe Corallian. 1. Oxfordian—divisible 
into two sections, a and 4, the Keliaways Rock and the 
Oxford Clay. : 

Oxfordism (p*ksfoidiz’m),  [f. prec. +-1su.] 

1. An Oxtord habit or trait; the characteristics, 
habits, or peculiarities of Oxford scholars. 

1830 Carvyte Wisc., Richter (1857) 1V. 128 xote, Burschen- 
ism is not without its meaning more than Oxfordism or 
Cambridgeism. 1895 Daily News g Jan. 6/3 The word 
‘festive'is good Engli-h, but to work the word sery hard 
was, at one time, an *Oxfordism’, ; 

+2. Ch. Hist. The principles and practices of the 
Oxford Movement (see OxForD). Obs. 

1847 G. B. Cutever Van ?, Pilger, xxv. 165 It was heart 
cheering to hear a Bishop of the Church of England, in the 
inidst of the prevalence of Oxfordism..take these simple 
themes. 1849 O. Brownson $Vks. VI). 145 He might, 

rhaps, write a passable essay or article for a magazine 
in favour of Ox fordism. 

So + O-xfordist CA. /7ist., an adhcrent of the 
Oxford Movement. Odés. 

1836 ArNoLpD in Stanley Z7/ § Corr. (1844) LI. viii. 67 
This the Romanists and the Oxfordists say is a view 
required to modify and add to that of the Scripture. 

Ox-gall: see Ox 6. 

Oxgang (p*ksigen). Ods. exc. Hist. Chiefly 
northern; also 7-8 dial. osken, -in; ox-going. 
[f. Ox+ Gane 56.13. In OE. two words with oxan 
gen. sing. or oxena gen. pl.] 

1. The eighth part of the CarucaTeE or plough- 
land varying from to to 18 acres, or more widely, 
according to the system of tillage, ctc. ; a bovate. 

The carucate being the extent of land ploughed by one 
plough, with its team of eight oxen, an eighth of this was 
considered as the share of each ox of the team. Holders of 
less than a carucate united with their neighbours in the use 
of a co-operative Poven: to the team of which each furnished 
as many oxen as he held oxgangs: see quot. 1425. (In quot. 
¢ 1375 strangely used to render L jugerum Jucer.) 

953 in Birch Cartud. Sax. (1837) 111. 346 On hillumtwegra 
oxena yang, and on Lundby twegra oxena gang. 972-92 
/béd. 370 An hide buton snes oxan gang. ¢137§ Sc. Leg. 
Saints xvii. (Witrtha) 49 Of ane oxgange hale be space 
orig. per spatium jugerts|, Pat twa hundreth fet in lynth 
has And twenty, and in bred alsa Sewyne schore of fute and 
na ma. ¢142§ Wynxtroun Cron. 1. 400 Yhwmen, pewere 
Karl, or Knawe That wes of mycht an ox til hawe, He gert 
that man hawe part in pluche;..Swa than begowth, and 
eftyr lang Of ead wes mesure, ane ox-gang 14.. Mominale 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 737/19 //ec bovuga, a noxgang. [¢ 1475 
Pict. Voc. ibid. 79677 Hee bovata, a hoxgangyn lond.] 1532 
Test. Ebor. (Surtees) VI. 33 An oxgang of land and meadow. 
1541 (18 July) deta Dow. Con ilia et Sessiones (Rezister 
Ho. Edin.) XVI. If. 51 b, Because ilk Oxengang [SKENE (1609) 
oxengate} is estemyt 3ierly to twentie shillings in all dewities. 
z6x0 W. FotkincnamM Art of Survey UU. vil. 59 The Oxe- 
gang, or Oxengate. .called Bouala terrae containes after the 
originall repute 13 acres. 1639 in .V. Riding Rec. 1V. 12 
According to an auncient rate of 184 an oxgange of lande. 
1703 THoressy Let. to Ray (E. D.D.), An oxgang contains 
10 acres in some places; in others sixteen, eighteen, tweniy- 
four ; and fifty in some parts of Bradford parish. 1788 W. 
Marsnatt Yorksh. Gloss. (E.D.S.), Oskin, an ox-gang. 
1891 ATKINSON J/oorland Par, 431 In the year 1272 there 
were fifty-six oxgangs or bovates in villanage in the town- 
ship of Danby. 

2. As a measure of length : ?a furlong. 

1559 Stocker tr. Diod. Sie. u. viii. 52 The Riuer of Tygre 
..-commonly aboue foure oxgangs broade. 

+ O-xgate. Chiefly Sc. Obs. Also 6-7 oxen- 
gate. [f. Ox+GarTeE sd.2, Gait sb.1] A measure 
of land; the same as the Oxcane (for which this 
name appears to have been substituted after 1550). 

3585 Decree of Scotch Exchequer in E. W. Robertson H7'sé. 
Ess. (1872) 136 Thirteen acres extendis and sall extend to 
ane oxgait of land, and four oxgait extendis and sall extend 
to ane pund land of auld extent. 1§.. //ard, A/S. 4628 The 
Lords fand that 13 aikers sall be ane oxengate of land. 1609 
SKENE [see OxGANc, 1541]. 1628 Coke On Litt. 5 An 
oxgange or oxgate of land is as much as anox can till. 1672 
Se. Acts Chas. f{ (1820) V111. 1457/1 Thethrettietwooxingaite 
of land of old extent .. with the tower fortalice maner place... 
walkeinilnes and cornemilnes of the samyn milnelands. 

Ox-going, dial.synonym of OxGANG: sec E.D.D. 

O-x-ha:rrow, sé. A large and powerful harrow 
used on clay lands ; originally drawn by oxen. 

1523 Fitzuers, //nsd. § 15 It is vsed in many countreys, 
the husbandes to haue an oxe harowe, the whiche is made 
of sixe smal peces of timbre, called harowe bulles. 1764 
Museum Rusticum M1. xxi. 89 A pair of ox-harrows, or the 
heaviest of all, in many counties called drags. 1766 /bid. 
VI. 373 Were I to have two ox-harrows,.. I should be 
obliged to have amuch stronger team than four stout horses. 

1813 A. Younc Agric. Essex 1.147 Very large and powerful 
harrows for their strong land, which they call ox harrows. 

Hence Ox-harrow v. /ravs., to harrow with an 
ox-harrow. 


1778 [W. Manrsuatt] Winutes Agric. 15 Aug. 1775 Ox- 


harrowed A, i 4 
feo iat [a certain field], and gathered it up into 


+ Oxha-verite. Anz. Obs. Also (more cor- 
rectly) oxahverite. [Namcd 1827 from Oxa- or 
Uxa-hver in Reykjadal, Iceland.} A pale green 


vaiiety of Apophyllite, found in small green 
crystals on silicificd wood. 


1827 Brewster in Edin, Phil. rnd. VIL. 11 5 Oxhaverite. 


! 


349 


1829 Nat. Philos. 1. Polaris. Light ix. 36 (U. K.S.) Some 
years afterwards he discovered the remarkable mineral of 
oxhaverite. 1837 Dana A/in. 276 Oxahverite. 1868 /id. 416 
Oxhaverite. 1896 Cuester Diet. Names Min., Oxhaverite 

.-an obs. syn. of apophyllite. 

Ox-head (gks,ned). [f. Ox+ Heap.] 

1. The head of an ox, or a representation of one. 

In quot. 1595 with allusion to Hornine vdi. sb. 3. 

1595 SHAKS. Fok u. i. 292, | would set an Oxe-head to 
your Lyons hide. 1703 MaunprELL Journ. Ferus. (1721) 
12 The Chests were carved on the outside with Ox-heads. 

2. transf. A stupid person; a dolt, blockhead ; 
also attred. or quasi-adj. stupid. 

a 1634 Marston (W. 1864) Dost make a mummer of ine, 
ox-head? 1806 Fessenves Desrocr. 1. 93 Could equal ox- 
head celebration In honor of the frantic nation. 

3. dial, = HoGsHEAD. 

1886 Etwortuy IV. Somerset Word-bk. s.v., Plase, sir, I 
be come arter th’ empty oxhead. E 

O-xherd. [f. Ox (in OE. in gen, sing. oxax 
or gen. pl. oxena)+UerpD sb.2] A keeper of 
oxen; a cowherd. 

¢1000 EcFric Colloz. in Wr.-Wiilcker 90/9 Bubdudct, oxan- 
hyrdas, /é%d. 91/12 O Bubulce, eala oxanhyrde. a 1100 
Ags. Voc. ibid. 274/28 A usobulcus, oxuahyrde. 1398 TRevisa 
Barth, De P. Ro xvur xiv. (MS. Bodl.) If, 255 b/2 An oxe 
heerde hette Bubulcus, and is iordeyned bi office to kepe 
oxen. ¢1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 669/5 Hie bubulcus, 
oxarde, 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) 1. 329 The art of the 
oxherd is the art of attending to oxen. 

O:x-hide, oxhide. The skin of an ox. 

¢1470 Hesryson Alor. Fab. x. (Fox & Wolf) xiii, The 
wolf will not forgif the ane ox hide. 1497 Naval Ace. Hen. 
V#F (1896} 229 An Oxe hyde all Redie coryed & Tanned. 
1640-1 Kirkcudbr. War-Comm, Min. Bk. \1855) 148 That 
the best ox hyde be sold for viij merks, and inferior sorts of 
oxen hydes for v libs, vij merks, 1887 Bowen Virg. 4ineid 
1, 367 They..Bought such measure of land as an oxhide 
measures. atirié. 1848 Bucktey /éiad 67 He drew 
together the notch of the arrow and the ox-hide string. 

© erroneously, ‘A measure of land, as much as 
could be encircled by a hide cut into narrow strips’ 
(Simmonds Dict. Trade 1858: so in mod. Dicts.). 

(An error arising from confusion of Hine sé.) with Hipe 2.) 

Ox-horn (pks,hgin).  [f. Ox + Honn.] 

1. A horn of an ox. (Somctimes used as a drink- 
ing-vessel.) 

[c 1000 “ELrric Saints’ Lives xxxi. 776 Com se deofol .. 
and ha:fde znne oxan horn on hande.] 160: Hottanp Pliny 
I. yo2 In the deep sea they light on certain little trees 
branched and full of boughes, in colour of an Ox horne. 
1628 Bacon Sylva § 549 Hartshorn is of a fat and clammy 
substance, and it may be, Ox-horn would do the like [yield 
mushrooms]. 1868 l3tackmorxe Lorna D. xxii, He took the 
large ox-horn of our quarantine-apple cider. 

2. A name of the Black Olive or Olive-bark 
(Bucida Buceras) of Jamaica, the wood of which 
is not liable to the attacks of insects. 

1856 Treas. Bot. 831/1. 

3. Ox-horn cockle,a bivalve mollusc, the heart- 
cockle, /socardia cor. 

Oxhouse (p*ks,haus). Now /ca/, A house for 
the sheltcring or stabling of oxen: cf. cow-hovese. 

14.. Now. in Wr.-Wiilcker 727/2 /foc bostare, a nox- 
hows, 1523 Firzuers. Serv. 35 b, Two barnes and an oxe 
house, a hey house and a stable. 1533 Zest. Ebor. (Surtees) 
VI. 39 All the haie that is in the oxhouse lathe. 1§77 B. 
Goose Heresbach's ffusb. 12 An entrie..to the Oxhouses. 
1876 Whitby Gloss., Owce-house, the stable for the oxen. 

+ Oxi. Ods. Abbreviation of Oxycon. 

1793 Moxon Jech. Exere. 269 Fig. 3. is described by the 
Oxi in this mauner. /6s¢¢. 279 The Streight Arch may be 
described (as its vulgarly said) from the Oxi, which being 
but part of a Word, is taken from the word Oxigonium, 
signifying a.. Triangle, with three sharp Angles. 1725 W. 
Hacerenny Sound Building 8 A Gothick Arch, or Oxt 

Oxi, obs. ME. inf. of Ask zu. 


Oxi-, carlier spelling of many words, chiefly 
chemical, now spclt Oxy-. 


Oxidability (p:ksidabi'liti). Also oxy-. [f. 
next: see -1TY.] The quality of being oxidable ; 
oxidizability. 

1803 CHENEvIx in PAtl. Trans. XCIIL. 297 All those of 


easier oxidahility than mercury. 1866 R. M. FrrGuson 
Electr. (1870) 122 The greater the disparity in oxidability.. 
the greater is its power. 

Oxidable (p-ksidib’l), 2 Chem. Now rare. 
Also oxy-. fa. F. oxtdadble (Lavoisicr, 1789), 
now oxydable, f. oxider to OXIDATE: sec -ABLE.] 
Capable of being oxidated ; oxidizable. 

1790 RK. Kerr tr. Lavorsrer's Elem. Chem. 1. 179 Table 
of compound oxydable and acidifiable bases, 1796 PEARSON 
in Phil, Trans. LXXXVI. 435 Perhaps also the tin was 
added to render the copper less readily oxidable. 1866 
R. M. Fercuson £lectr. (1870) 122 Silver being less oxidable 
than copper. 


Oxidant (pksidant). rere. [a. F. oxidant 
(1806 in Hatz.-Darm., now oxydaxt), ppl. adj. from 
oxider to OXIDATE.] An oxidating agent ; a sub- 
stance that readily gives off oxygen. 


1884 //ealth Exhib. Catal. 62/2 Antiseptics, disinfectants, 
oxidants, and air-purifiers. 


Oxidate (p*kside't), v. Chem. Now rare. Also 
oxy-. [f. F. oxzd-er (G. de Morveau and Lavoisier 
1787; oxyder in Dict. Acad, 1835) +-aTE3.] 

1. trans. To cause to unite with oxygen; to con- 
vert into an oxide; = OXIDIZE 1. 


1790 R. Kerr tr. Lavoisier’s Elem, Chem. wt. § 14. 221 
Iron and zinc. .decompose the water, and become oxydated 


OXIDIGERENCE. 


at its expence. 1822 Imison Sc. §& <irt I. 386 The oxygen 
unites with, and oxydates the wire. 1866-77 Watts Dict. 
Chem. IV. 302 It [ozone] oxidates black sulphide of lead 
into white sulphate of lead. 1882 Nature XXVI. 252/2 
Make the red lead to be hydrogenated much smaller in 
amount than that to be oxidated. 

2. intr. To unite with oxygen; to become con- 
verted into an oxide; = OX1bDiZzE 2. 

1807 Davy in P/il. Vans. XCVIII. 44 The basis of potash 
..oxidates in carbonic acid and decomposes it. 1825 J. 
Nicnotson Oferat. Mechanie 352 The roleaus of wire,.. 
being still red, would oxydate quite as much as if they had 
been heated in the midst of the flames without the least 
precaution. 1879 G, Prescotr Sf. /elephone 115 The 
harder metals which do not oxidate readily, being preferred. 

Hence O-xidated f//. a. (in quot. 1855 Aumor- 
ously for ‘rusty’); O-xidating v//. sb. and ffl. a, 

1791 Hamitton tr. Berthollet’s Dyeing 1. 27 note, The 
oxydated (calcined) part of the surface of the tin. 1793 
Beppoes Calculus 236 It is to this oxygene..that the 
effect produced by oxidated mercury is owing. 1800 A/ed, 
Frul. 1V. 121 The oxydating wire, namely, from the zinc 
side, was tie lowest in the tube. 1855 O. W. Hotmes Poews 
1;8 Where conversation runs ‘I’hrough mouldy toasts to 
oxydated puns. ¢31865 Wycpe in Cérc. Sc. I. 396/2 The use 
of the oxidating flame may..be tried on metals. 

Oxidation (pksidéfan). Chem. Also oxy-. 
(a. F. oxfdation (G. de Morveau and Lavoisier, 
1787; oxydation in Dict, Acad, 1835), 0. of action 
from oxzder: see prec.] The action or process of 
oxidating; combination with oxygen; conversion 
into an oxide or oxygen-compound. 

1791 Hamitton Berthollet's Dyeing 1.1.1.1. 10 The regular 
succession of colours in iron, according to its degree of oxy- 
dation (calcination) 1816 J. Situ Panorama Se. §& Art 
II. 301 Oxidation, or oxygenation, or oxidizement, the com- 
bination of any other body with oxygen. 1862 Dana J/an. 
Geol. § 52. 51 The processes of oxydation and deoxydation 
-- give a degree of activity even to the world of rocks. 1871 
Roscoe £lem. Chem. 13 In this act of combination, which 
is termed oxidation, heat is always, and light is frequently 
given off. 1885 Goopatr /’hysiol. Bot. (1892) 355 ‘Uhe re- 
ception of oxygen, the oxidation of the oxidizable matter.. 
etc...are collectively called respiration. a¢/rié. 1839 Ure 
Dict. Arts 1162 [He] scrapes its entire surface clean and 
free from oxidation-scale or fire-strain. 

b. In extended use: see quot. 

189z Mortey & Muir Watts’ Dict. Chem. Il. 657 The 
term oxidation has been widened until at present it is 
applied to all chemical changes which result in an addition 
of a negative radicle, simple or compound, to elements or 
compounds, or a decrease in the relative qnautity of the 
positive radicle of a compound, whether this is or is not 
accompanied by substitution of a negative radicle..e. g. the 
followmg change: 4e + 302 = 2Fe,0:. 

Oxidative (¢ ksideltiv), a. [f. as Oxipare v. 
+-1VE.] Having the property of oxidizing. 

1878 Foster Phys. 1. ii. § 5. 286 The blood itself removed 
from the body has practically no oxidative power at all over 
substances which are undoubtedly oxidized in the body. 
1898 A llbutt's Syst. Aled. V.398 Carbonic anhydride is only 
one of the several products of the oxidative metabolism. 

Oxidator (pkside'ta1). Also oxy-. [Agent-n. 
from OXIDATE v.: see -OR 2¢.] a. Something that 
oxidates ; an oxidizing agent. b. An apparatus for 
directing a stream of oxygen intothc flame of alamp. 

a 1864 Gesner Coal, Ietrol. etc. (1865) 167 It is supposed 
that hot air is a better oxidator than cold. ¢ 1865 LETHEBY 
in Cire. Se. 1. 110/1 Common Lainp, with Oxydator. 

Oxide (pksaid, p*ksid), sb. Chem. Also oxid 
(now chiefly U1. .S.), oxyde, oxyd. [a. F. oxide 
(1787), nowoxyde, f. oxy-yéne + -tde,afterthe ending 
of acide: cf. Sp. oxido, Pg. oxydo, It. ossido. 

Cf. 1787, G. de Morveau & Lavoisier Vomencl. Chimique 
56 ‘Nous avons formé le mot oxide, qui d'une part rappelle la 
substance avec laquelle le métal est nni, qui d'autre part 
annonce suffisamment que cette combinaison de l’oxigéne 
ne doit pas étre confondue avec la combinaison acide, 
quoiqu’elle s’en rapproche 4 plusieurs égards.’ This anti- 
thesis of acide and ode was no doubt the reason why 
some early writers in Eng. used oxid (like acid), a spelling 
now favoured by American use. O.ryde and o.xyd represent 
a feeling for closer written conformity to orygen.] 

A compound of oxygen with another element, or 
with an organic radical. 

1790 R. Kerr tr. Lavoisies's Elem. Chem. u.187 Red oxyd 
of mercury..the oxyds of silver. 1793 Beppors Calculus 
236 The oxid of mercury, in passing through the human 
hody, parts with its Oxygene. 1795 Pearson in Phil. Trans. 
LXXXV. 331 Wootz, from the surface of which oxide, and 
any other extraneous matter, had been carefully rubbed off, 
1799 Med. Frui. 1. 61 Substances, snch as the oxydes of 
mercury, zinc, &c. 1800 Henry Lit, Chet. (1808) 67 Every 
snbstance, capable of union with oxygen, affords, by com- 
bustion, either an oxide or an acid. 1864-72 Watts Dict. 
Chem, Il. 508 Simple ethers..are the oxides of the alcohol- 
tadicles, 1878 A. H. Geren Cow ii. 65 The red colour of 
the rocks..is caused by every grain being coated by a thin 
skin of ferric oxide. 1879 Dana A/an. Geol. (ed. 3) 50 The 
oxyd of the metal calcium is common quicklime. 1890 Cent. 
Dict., Oxtd, oxide, . : nanan 

So + O-xide v. [ad. F. oxider (‘métaux oxidés’, 
Nomenct, Chim. 1787), now oxyder] = OXIDIZE. 

1798 Nicholson's Frni. Jan. 458 ‘The iron does not form 
ink with the gallic acid, but in proportion as it 1s oxided. 
1806 Aled, Frnl. XV. 274 Some of the mercury is, by the 
action of the air,..oxyded. ; 

+Oxidi-gerence. Obs. rare. [f. as if from 
*oxidigerent, {. OXIDE + L. gerens, gerent-em, bear- 
ing, carrying.] Surface oxidization, rusting. 

1821 STEPHENSON in J. Holland Manuf Meta I. 153 Onno 
malleable iron railway has oxidegerence or rusting taken 
place to any important extent. 


OXIDIMETRY. 


Oxidi-metry. [f. Oxpe+-seTry.] Measure- 
ment or estimation of the amount of oxide formed. 

1896 /nvention 25 Jan. 50/1 It represents a special branch 
of oxidimetry. 

Oxidizable (p-ksidaizib’l), a. Chen. Also 
oxy-. [f. OxmpIzE v.+-aBLE.}] Capable of being 
oxidized ; capable of combining with oxygen so as 
to form an oxide or oxygen-compound, 

1802 Crenevix in PArl. Trans. XCII. 336 The easily oxi- 
dizable metals cannot be employed. 18£9 Puursow tr. Guéé- 
lemin's The Sun (1870) 44 The chlorides, hromides, and 
lodides of metals not easily oxydisable. 1885 [see OxiDaTion). 

Hence O:xidizabi'lity. 

3876 tr. Wagner's Gen, Pathol. (ed. 6) 301 Those peculiari- 
ties by which it is distinguished from other fats, e. g. easier 
oxidizability. 1884 Atheweui 8 Mar. 314/3 Researches on 
the oxidizability of iron and steel. 

Oxidization ¢:ksidaizé fon). Chem. Alsooxy-. 
[n. ofaction from Oxipize v.] The action of oxidiz- 
ing or process of being oxidized; oxidation, 

1817 J. Brapsury Trav. Amer. 287 note, Iron ore..in a 
continued state of oxydization. 1885 J. R. ALLEN in A/ag. 
Art Aug. 456/2 Objects of hronz, being less liable to oxidiza- 
tion than iron, ha.e been preserved. 

[f. 


Oxidize pksidaiz), v. Chem. 
OXIDE + -1ZE.] 

1. trans. To cause to combine with oxygen; to 
convert into an oxide or oxygen-compound. (In 
the case of a metal, often=to cover with a coating 
of oxide, to rust, make rusty.) 

_ 1802 [implied in OxipizaBLE,OxinizEMENT). 1806 HatcHert 
in Pkil. Trans. XCV1.119 Coal is apparently nothing more 
than carbon oxidized to a certain degree. 1872 Huxiey 
Phys. vi. 138 It is highly probable that the amyloids and fats 
are very frequently oxidised in the blood. 1873 H.C. Woop 


Also oxy-. 


Therap. (1879) 123 There..must be a limit to the powers of 


the systein to oxidize alcohol, 
b. humorously for ‘rust’ in fig. sense. 

1895 Forum (N. Y.) Jan. 602 The naif enthusiasm of the 
elderly traveller whose own Greek is oxidized an inch thick. 

2. zr. To enter into combination with oxygen; 
to take up oxygen; to become converted into an 
oxide. (Of a metal, often = to become coated 
with oxide; to rnst, become rusty.) 

1826 Henry Elcan. Chem. 1.166 A piece of zinc, immersed 
under water which is freely exposed to the atmosphere, oxi- 
dizes very slowly. 1864 Daily Tel. 17 Mar., There they 
[iron rails] lie, and oxidise tranquilly, 1871 Roscoe Elen. 
Chem. 199 Allowing thin pieces of the metal to oxidize in 
dry air. 

Hence O'xidized fp/.a.; -izing vb/. 5b. and ppl a. 

Oxidized silver, in silversmith’s work, a name erroneously 
given to silver with a dark coating of silver sulphide. 

1839 G. Biro Wat. Philos. 203 Yhe paper..will be found 
stained of a deep purple hue from the oxydized gold. 1842 
Parnett Chem. Anal, (1845) 371 Heated with rather a strong 
oxidizing flame. 1855 J. R. Leircuitp Cornwall 233 A long 
series of processes, alternately of an oxidizing and a deoxi- 
dizing character. 1871 Giant 31 The new invention of oxy- 
dised silver, 1893 dA¢hengum 1 Apr. 412/1 This reddening 
-.is due to the oxidizing action of moist air. 

+O-xidizement. Chew. Obs. Also oxy-. 
[f. prec. + -MENT.] = OXIDATION, OXIDIZATION. 

180z Cuenevix in PAZl. Trans. XCHL 333, I can attribute 
their difference of colour only to the different state of oxidize- 
ment of the iron. 1836 BranpE Chewz. (ed. 4) 330 The terms 
oxtdizement and oxidation imply tbe combination of oxygen 
with bodies. 1849 Noap Electricity (ed. 3) 154 lron, coated 
with brass or copper, as Iess liable to oxidizement. 

O-xidizer. Also oxy-. [f. as prec. + -ER1.] 

1. A substance that oxidizes, or gives off oxygen 
to, another; an oxidizing agent. 

1875 H.C. Woop Theraf. (1879) 575 Chromic acid is a 
very active oxidizer. 1883 Hardwich’s Photogr. Chem. (ed. 
Taylor) 257 Experiments performed with various oxidizers. 

2. A workman employed in making ‘ oxidized 
silver’: see OXIDIZED, 

1884 Birmingham Daily Post 23 Feb.3/4 Gilders.—Wanted 
an experienced Parcel Gilder and Oxydiser, 

+ Oxi dulated, pp/.a. Chem, Obs. Also oxy-. 
{f. obs. F. oxydulé, {. oxydiule, ‘lowest degree of 
oxidation, protoxide’, dim. of oxyde; after L. 
acid-us,acidul-us: cf. actdulaled, acidulous.) Com- 
bined with a smaller proportion of oxygen than 
in another compound; as in oxtdulaled tron, a 
former name for the magnetic oxide of iron (Fe;O,) 
as distinguished from the peroxide (Fe,O,). So 
+ O-xidule (oxydul) [a. obs. F. oxydu/eJ, an oxide 
containing a smaller or the smallest proportion of 
oxygen; t Oxi‘dulous a. = oxidulated. 

1806 Edin. Rev. 1X. 71 Those portions of the ore which 
contain the least quantity of oxygen..are consequently de- 
nominated *oxydulated. 1852 Tu. Ross Husbaldt's Trav. 
II. xxiv. 512 Vallies, which contain magnetic sands (granu- 
lary oxiduluted iron). 1818 Hesry Elem. Chem. ‘ed. 8) 11. 
55 [In the case] of only two oxides..we might have applied 
the term oxide to the metal fully saturated with oxygen, 
and of "oxide to the compound at an Inferior stage of 
oxidizement, as has been done by several of the French 
chemists. 1814 /idin. Rev. XXIII. 68 "Oxidulous iron ore 
forms a rock. 1869 Puitiies Vesuv. x. 282 Magnetite, oxy- 
dulous Iron, occurs in blocks in Somma, 

Oxie, obs. form of Ox-EYE. 

O:xify, v. nonce-wd. [f.Ox +-(DFY.) trans. 
To make an ox of, ttirn into an ox. 

1804 SouTHEY in Robberds Jew. W. Taylor 1. 515 Instead 
of oxifying or assifying myself, and crying wonderful ! at 
every action of my perfect prince. 
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Oxigen, -gon, etc., obs. ff. OXYGEN, -Gon, etc. 

Oxime (p’ksaim), oxim (g*ksim). Chem. [f. 
OX- 1 + -zme, shortened from ImipE (the imides 
containing the radical : NH, the oximes : N\OH)). 
Introduced by the German chemists V. Meyer and 
Janny in 1882.] A chemical compound containing 
the divalent group : N(OH joined to acarbon atom, 
esp. in the combination C,H: as aceloxime 
C,H,: N(OH), formoxime = Cli,:N\OH). Also 
called Oximide, 

1891 A thenzunz 23 May 6609/3 The large class of substances 
known as the oximes, which have been so much investigated 
of Iate, has just been enriched by the discovery of its simplest 
possible member, formoxime, CH»:N.OH. 1893 /diéd. 
13 May 608/3 {A paper was read on] ‘Organic Oximides: 
a Research on their Pharmacology ’, by Dr. H, Pomfret. 

Oximel(], obs. form of OXYMEL. 

Oxindole pksi‘ndoul). Chem. Also-ol. [f. Ox- 
1 = Oxy-+InsDoLE.] A colourless crystalline sub- 
stance (C;H;NO), becoming an oil when heated, 
consisting of indole combined with one equivalent 
of oxygen. Hence dioxindole, containing two 
equivalents of oxygen (C,f1,NO,): sce D1-2 2c. 

1872 Watts Dict. Chem. V1. 733 /ndol..is produced... by 
passing the vapour of oxindol over heated zinc-dust. /0id. 
736 The oxindol..forms long colourless needles or feathery 
groups,..and at higher temperatures distils..as a colourless 
or reddish oil which immediately solidifies in the crystalline 
form. .. On exposure to the air, it is partly converted by 
oxidation into dioxindol 1881 Nature XXIV. 229/1 A body 
called oxindol, from which isatin, and therefore indigo, can 
be obtained. 1892 Mortey & Muir Watts’ Dict, Chem. 111. 
661 Oxindole..dioxindole, 

Oxiodic: see Oxy-lopic, 

O-xless, a. [-LEss.] Without an ox or oxen. 

1819 Byron Yuan un. cliv, But beef is rare within these ox- 
less isles. 

O-x-like, a. and a/v. [-LikE.] Like, or re- 
sembling that of an ox; after the manner of an ox. 

1616 W. Forpe Sermz. 37 To exempt yourselves from this 
supine and oxelike securitie. 1728 Pore Duac. u. 164 His 


. be yon Juno of majestic size, With cow-like udders, and with 


| 


ox-like eyes. 1847 Carpenter Zool. § 268 Boviform or Ox- 
like Antelopes,..species that present various degrees of 
relationship to the Antelopes and Oxen respectively. 

xlip. Forms: 1 oxanslyppe, -sloppe, 6 
oxelip(pe, oxslip, 7~- oxlip. [OK. oxanslyppe 
wk. fem., f. oxan genit. sing. of oxa, OX + slyppe 
slimy or viscous dropping ; see CowSLiP.] 

The name of a flowering herb: applied (at least 
from 16th c.) to a plant intermediate in appearance 
between the Cowslip (/'rzmz/a veris) and Primrose 
(P. vulgaris), agreeing with the former in having 
a common scape bearing an umbel of many flowers, 
but in the colour and form of the individual 
flowers resembling the latter; now ascertained 
to be a natural hybrid between the cowslip and 
primrose; by some 17-18th c. writers extended to 
include the cultivated varieties of many colours 
commonly comprised under the name /o/yanthus. 
b. By recent botanists appropriated to /rzmula 
elalzor (Jacq.), a species having the appearance of 
a luxuriant pale-flowered cowslip, found in Europe 
from Gothland southward, and in Britain only in 
Essex and parts of the adjacent counties. 

The latter, discovered at Bardfield in Essex in 1842, by 
Mr. H. Doubleday, is sometimes distinguished as the Bard- 
field or True Oxlip; in Essex it is included, with the hybrid 
oxlip, under the name ‘Cowslip’, the cowslip of English 
literature being there called ‘ Paigle’. . 

¢1000 Sax. Leechd. 11. 32 Wip slie, oxanslyppan nibe- 
wearde, & alor rince wylle on buteran, /é7d. III. 30 genim 
. -Rearwan & wudubindan leaf, & cuslyppan & oxsanslyppan, 
1568 Turner /Yerdal 11. 80 Coweslippe is named in.. Latin 
herba paralysis, and there are two kinds of them, .. the 
one is called in the West contre of some a Cowislip, and 
tbe other an Oxislip, and they are both called in Cambridge- 
shyre Pagles. 1578 Lyre Dodoens 1. \xxxili. 122 Verbascu- 
lume album, Oxelippe [Figure]. /d/d, 123 The Oxelip..is 
very like to the Cowslippe, sauing that his leaues be greater 
and larger, and his floures be of a pale or faynt yellow colour, 
almost white and without savour. /6éd., The petie Mulleyns 
are called..in English Cowslippes, Primeroses, & Oxelips. 
1g90 Suaks. AZids. NV. 1. i. 250, 1 know a banke where the 
wilde time blowes, Where Oxslips and the nodding Violet 
growes. 1611 — i¥int. 7. 1v. iv. 125 Pale Prime-roses,.. 
bold Oxlips,and The Crowne Imperial]: Lillies of all kinds. 
1686 Prot Staffo»dsh. 350 Having improved the seed of 
Primula veris or common wild primrose to that height, that 
it has produced the Primula polyantios or Oxlip. 1688 R. 
Hoime Armoury u. 70/2 The Oxlip Cowslip is like those 
of the field, but of several red colours. 1776 WiTHERING 
Brit, Plants (1796) U1. 233 Mr. Curtis tells us, that by cul- 
tivation it [primrose] nay be brought to throw up a long 
common fruit-stalk like the Oxlip; which countenances the 
idea of the latter being a variety of this, 1830 TENNyson 
Talking Oak 107 As cowslip unto oxlip is, So seems she to 
the boy. 1884 Mitter Plant-2., Ox-lip, also applied to 
Plrinunla) variabilis and P. vulgaris caulescens. 

b. 1842 Gard. Chron, 12 Mar., The German Oxlip, the true 
P. elatior,..which is not yet known to bea native of Eng- 
land, 1842 H. Dousienay in Phytologist 1. 204, I send you 
some oxlips from Bardfield in Essex which..appear to me 
to be identical with the true Primula elatior of Linnzus 
and the German botanists. ..Pagels or cowslips also occur 
in the neighbourhood. 1844 /éid. I. 975 The Bardfield Ox- 
Tip. 1897 Pad/ Afall G.19 May 3/2 If you are a bit of a 
botanist you will notice that all through Zeeland the oxlip 
takes the place of cowslipand primrose, a form intermediate 


OXTER. 


between both, stalked like a cowslip, but with larger flowers. 
1005 Speaker 23 Aug. 555/2 In East Anglia the true Oxiip is 
ound, 

| Oxo‘leon, Oxo'leum, obs. latinized forms 
(after L. ofeum oil) of Gr. ofédAaioy ‘a sauce of 
vinegar and oil’, f. d¢vs sharp, sour + €Aaior olive oil. 

1699 Evetyn Acetaria 94 Whe discreet choice and mixture 
of the Oxolvon (Oyl, Vinegar, Salt, &c.). 1725 Brantty /am. 
Dict. s.v. Lettuce, With the usual Oxoleum ef Vinegar, 
Pepper, and Oyl, 

Gxonian (pksduniin), @. and sb, [f Oxonia, 
latinized form of Oxcuford, Oxford + -an.] 

A. adj, Of or belonging to Oxford. 

1644 Sir E. Derinc Prop. Sacr. e, The Oxonian comple- 
ments grow up close to this. 1716 /’o/. Badlads (1860) IL. 
175 Th’ Oxonian doctors farther went. 1810 Edin. Rev. 
XVI. 172 We call them {according as, classified, classifica- 
tion) Oxonian barbarisms; because we know no other title 
descriptive of them. 1851 Mayvurw Load. Ladbcur (1861) 
IE. 43/1 I've been selling Oxonian button-overs (‘ Oxonian’ 
shoes, which cover the instep, and are closed by Leing but- 
toned instead of being stringed through four or five holes). 

B. sé. A native or inhabitant of Oxford; more 
ustially, a member of the University of Oxford. 

¢1540 Pilgr. T. 676 in Thynne'’s Animadv., (1865) App. i, 
Then he asked me and I were cantibrygion. I sayd no, I 
was an oxonian, 1701 Farquuar Sir H. Wildair u. i, I'm 
priveleged to be very impertinent, being an Oxonian. 1878 
N. Amer. Rev. CKXV11. 512 Oxonians and Cantabs twitted 
the Scotch with knowing no Greek and little Latin. 

b. A kind of shoe: see quot. 1831 in A. 

1848 TuackEray Van. Fair \viii, Then the sleepless Boots 
went.. gathering up..the Bluchers, Wellingtons, Oxonians, 
which stocd outside. 1851 MavHew Lond. Labour (1861) 
IL. 42/2, I had a pair of very good Oxonians that had been 
new welted, 

So Oxo-nianize v., to make Oxonian in character, 
imbue with the ideas of Oxford; Oxono latry [see 
-LATRY], worship of or devotion to Oxford. 

1885 A fhenzum 26 Sept. 400/1 He was..as little Oxonian- 
ized at the core. as a true son of Oxford could well be. 
1893 SwinpurneE Stud. Prose & Poetry (1894) 34 The effusive 
Oxonolatry of Mr. Arnold. 

[f. Ox- 2+ 


Oxor-nic (pksp*nik), a. Chem. 
carb\onic.} In Oxontc acid, C,H,N,O,, a substance 
formed by the gradual oxidation of uric acid in an 
alkaline solution, and yielding on decomposition 
glyoxyl-urea and carbon dioxide. Its salts are 


O-zonates. 

(The name had previously been applied by Schulze to tbe 
acid vbtained by the action of nascent hydrogen on pure 
oxalic acid. Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 288.) 

1881 Watts Dict. Chem. VIII. 1458 Oxonic acid, 
C;H,N303. An acid discovered by Strecker, who cbtained 
it by the action of atmospheric oxygen on uric acid in alka- 
line solution. It forms two series of salts, 

Ox-pecker, -ray, etc.: see Ox 6. 

Oxsi, obs. inf. of ASK v. 

+ Oxskin. Oés. In 7 oxeskinne. App. a per- 
version of the dial. oskiz2 OxGanc, facilitated by 


popular association of HibE 54.1 and 2. 

1610 Hopton Sac. Gecd7t. 1. ii. 21 Foure akers (saitb he) 
make a yard of land, fiue yards of land contain a hide..in 
Yorkeshire and other countries they cal! a hide an Oxeskinne. 

Oxspring, oxpring, obs. forms of OFFSPRING. 

Ox-stall (gkssigl). Also 4-5 oxes-, 8 Sz. 
owsen-staw. A stall or stable for oxen. 

1386 Cuaucer Clerk's T. 342 She was born and fed in. 
rudenesse As in a cote, or in an Oxe [z, 77. oxes, oxsis, ox] 
Stalle. 2492 RYMAN Poems xxxil. 4in Archiv Stud. neu. Spr. 
LXXXIX. 199 A childe they founde In an oxe stalle in 
raggis wounde. 1530 PatsGR. 250/2 Oxestale, creche. 1599 
Marston Sco. Vidlanie u. v. 194 Liu’d he now, he should 
lack, Spight of his farming Oxe-stawles. /é7d@. ut. Proem. 
210 To purge this Augean oxstal! from foule sinne. 1776 
Herds Sc. Songs U1. 146 Sbe sought it in the owsen-staw. 

O:x-tail. The tail of an ox; esp. as an article 
of food. Also altri. in ox-lail soup, etc. 

€1460 Towneley Alyst. xii, 225, 1 haue here in my may! 
sothen and rost, Euen of an ox tayll tbat wold not be lost. 
1681 Coivit Whigs Supplic. (1751) 17 Some had slings, some 
bad flails Knit witb eel and oxen tails. 1837 Maxryat Dog- 
fiend xxxviii, To make soup of. .; be can’t afford ox-tail. 1882 
Standard 23 Aug. 5/2 It was the Royalist 1efugees who 
taught us to prepare soup of the ox tails, which until then 
were tossed to the dogs. 

Also 


Oxter (p-ksta1), 56. Sc. and north. dial. 

6, 9 ox(s)tar(e, 6-7 oxster, 7-8 ockster. [A 
modified or extended form from OE. éxla, éhs/a, 
from same stem as OE. 6x :—*éhsua =OHG., uoh- 
sana and wochasa, échasa, MHG. wuohse, uehse; 
stem dks-, dhs-, whence also Du. okse/ (OKSELLE) 
:—-OLG. *éksla, 6hsla; also, with weak grade aés-, 
ahs-, OHG. ahsala, Ger. achsel; so 1. axilla, 
dim, of *axz/a, and Olr. oxa/; all in the same or 


an allied sense.] The armpit. 

15.. Sir A. Barton in Surtees Misc. (3888) 73 He shoote 
hime in at the left oxtere, The arrowe quiett tbroughe harte, 
1597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 81 There is a sort of it that 
appeareth under the oxter and jawes, 1637-50 Row Hist. 
Kirk (1842) 145 Being sent for to the castell, [he] went up 
with his Bible under his ockster, affirming that would plead 
forhim. 1674 Ray WV, C. Words 35 An Oxter : an Armpit, 
Azilla. 21745 Swirt Direct. Servants, Footman, This will 
keep it at least as warm as under your arm-pit or ockster, 
as the Scots call it, 1818 Scotr Br. Law. xxiv, Let her 
leddyship get his head ance under her oxter. 1881 R. 
Bucuanan God & Jfan 111. 214 Johnstone..had the telescope 


under his oxter, 
a 


OXTER. 


b. More loosely, The under side or inside of the 


upper arm. i E 

1s00-20 Dunpar Pocms xiii, 17 His fa sum by the oxstar 
leidis. 1715 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr.u. xvii, Twa sturdy 
chiels, Be ‘s oxter and be ’s coller, Held up..The liquid 
logic scholar. 17.. — Jenny Nett/esi, Bag and baggage 
ou ber back, And a baby in her oxter. 1852 A. Ross Poems 
4 Songs 115 Grip me in your oxter. 1893 STEVENSON Catriuna 
xi. 125, 1 would be blytbe to have you at ny oxter. 

Hence O-xter v. ¢razs., to support by the arm, 
walk arm in arm with; to take or carry under the 
arm; to fold the arm round. 

1780 J. Mayne Siler Gun , Lads oxter la-ses wit bout fear, 
Or dance like wud. ¢ 1793 Burss Aleg o’ the Mill, The 
Priest he was oxter’d, the Clerk he was carried. 1894 
Northumbld. Minstrels’ Budget in Northumbld. Gloss. s.v- 
When this master of minstrelsy oxtered his blether. 

Ox-tongue, oxtongue (gks,tzy». 

1. The tongue of an ox. 

1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 26 Take tho ox tonze and 
schalle hit wele, Sethe hit, broche hit in lard ychedele. 1601 
Hotrano Ptiny 11. 279 The leaves..resemble an ox tongue. 
1894 Westin. Gaz. 26 Oct. 6/3 He amassed a considerable 
fortune by the ox-tongue trade. 

2. Popular name of scveral plants: = Lancur 
DE BEUF I, +a. oty. applied to various plants 
having rough leaves, more or less tongue-shaped ; 
chiefly species of buzloss, borage, and alkanet. Ods. 

¢ 1325 Gloss. W. de Bibbesw. in Wright Voc. 162 E_ bucle 
Le/oss oxs-tunge] ausy, une herbe seyne. @ 1400-50 Stockh. 
Med. AIS. 196 Langdebef or oxtunge, dingua bouts. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 265/2 Oxtonge, buglossa, herba est. 1578 Lyte 
Dodvens i, vi, 12 The auncient Fathers called it [Borage] in 
Gr-eke 3ovyAwogov,..in English Oxe tongue. 1597 GERARDE 
Herbal i. xxxii. 233 Sharpe Haukeweede hatb leaues like 
to those of Langue de beefe or Oxetoong. 1611 Cotcr, 
Langue de beuf,..Ox-tongue, rough or small Buglosse. 

b. In modern Botany: A composite plant, //e/- 
minthia (Picris Linn.) echiordes, growing on clayey 
soil; also called Prickly Ox-tongue. 

1760 J. Lee /ntrod. Bot. App ae Ox-tongue, Picris. 1858 
Penny Cycl. 2nd Suppl. 301/1 There is but one species [of 
the genus] inhabiting Great Britain, Medminthia] echioides, 
the Ox-Tongue.,. ‘The branches, stem, leaves, and involucre 
are covered with strong prickles springiug from white tuber- 
cles, and with 3 minute hooks at the apex. 1885 Pa. Malt 
G. 28 Oct. 4/2 In the long, dry grass at the foot of the hedge 
stands out the yellow ‘ bristly oxtongue ’"—stem and leaves 
all frosted with white glands. 

3. A name occasionally applied to obsolete 
weapons with broad blades: = LANGUE DE BUF 2. 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 1894 in Funk's Stand. Dict, 

Ox-vomit,-wagon,-warble,ctc.: seeOx 5,6. 

Oxy, «. gl Ne Of or belonging to an ox. 

¢1613 CuarmMan /ltad 1v. 139 He took lus arrow by the 
nock, and to his bended breast The oxy sinew close he drew. 

Oxy, obs. ME. inf. of Ask v. 

Oxy- (pksi), repr. Gr. dfv-, combining form of 
éfus sharp, keen, acute, pungent, acid; used in 
vartous words, chiefly scientific. The more im- 
portant of these will be found in their alphabetical 
places; others follow here, in two groups. 

1. Words of various kinds, in which axy- stands 
for ‘sharp’, ‘acutc’ (in /2¢. or fig. sensc) : as 

Oxyacanthous (-akenpas) a. Bot. [Gr. dxavOa 
thorn], having sharp thorns (Mayne £.xfos. Lex. 
1857). || Oxyeesthosia (-éspz'sia, Phys. and Path. 
{mod.L., f. Gr. afo@yors feeling], abnormal acute- 
ness of sensation, hyperzesthesia (Mayne). || Oxy- 
aphia (-x7fia) Phys. and atk. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
apy touch], excessive acuteness of the sense of 
touch (Mayne). Oxya‘ster Zoo/. (Gr. dornp star], 
a sponge-spicule having acute rays radiating from 
one point. ||Oxyble-psia ys, [mod.L., a. Gr. 
dfuBrcypia, f. BA€rew to look], acuteness of sight, 
sharp-sightedncss (Mayne). Oxyca'rpous a. Bot. 
(Gr. «apres fruit], having pointed fruit (Mayne). 
Oxycephalic (sli lik) a. Anthropol. [Gr. Kepary 
head], having a skull of pointed or conical shape; 
so Oxyce‘phaly, the condition of being oxyccpha- 
lic. O-xyclad Zoo/., 2 branchcd form of sponge- 
spiculc: see quot. Oxyda-ctyl Zoo/, [Gr. dan7v- 
dos finger or toe], a. belonging to the division Oxy- 
dactyla of Batrachians, characterized by slender toes; 
56, an oxydactyl batrachian. + Oxyde-reical a. Obs. 
[Gr. ofvdepxexds]. sharpening the sight. Oxydi-act 
a.and s6, Zool. [Di-*; Gr. dxris ray], (a sponge- 
spicule) having two acute rays. || Oxyecoia 
(-zkouia) Phys. and Path. [mod.L., a. Gr. dfuqeoia, 
f. dxovew to hear], abnormal acuteness of hearing, 
acoustic hyperzesthcsia (Mayne). ‘+ Oxygal [ad. 
L. oxygala, Gr, 6fvyada], sour milk. ||Oxygeusia 
(-giv*sia) Phys. and Path. (also anglicized -geusy) 
{mod.L., f. Gr. yedo.s taste], exccssive acuteness 
of the sense of taste (Mayne). Oxygnathous 
(eksignapas) a. Zool. [Gr. ywadus jaw], having the 
jaws of the shell quitc or almost smooth, as certain 
pulmonate molluscs. Oxyhe-xact a. and sb. Zool. 

[Gr. € six, d«ris ray], (a sponge-spicule) having six 
acute rays; so Oxyhexa‘ster, a hexaster with acute 
Tays (? = prec.). Oxyklinocephalic (-kloi-nosi- 
ferlik), a. Anthropol. ? said of a skull combining 
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the oxycephalic and klinocephalic forms. || Oxy- 
opia /hys. (anglicized oxyopy) [mod.L., f. Gr. 
ém- to see], abnormal acuteness of sight (Mayne). 
\| Oxyosphresia (-psfrisia) Phys. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
Sappnots smell], excessive acuteness of the scnsc of 
smell (Dunglison 1842). Oxype-ntact a., 5b. Zoo/. 
(Gr. wévre five, dxris ray], (a sponge-spicule) 
having five acute rays. Oxype'talous a. Bot., 
having pointed petals (Mayne). || Oxypho‘nia 
Phys, Path. (also anglicized oxy‘phony) [mod. 
L., a. Gr. ofupavia, f. parry voice], excessive acute- 
ness or shrillness of voice (Dunglison 1842). Oxy- 
phyllous (-fi'las) a. Bot. [Gr. pvddor leaf], having 
pointed leaves (Mayne). O-xyr(r)hine, Oxyr- 
(r)hinous adys. Zool. [Gr. pis, piv- snout], sharp- 
noscd, sharp-snouted. Oxystomatous (-stg'- 
mites) @. Zool. [Gr. oréua mouth], having the 
mouth-parts sharply projecting, as the division 
Oxystomaia (Milne Edwards) of crabs; so O-xy- 
stome a. = prec.; sé. a crab of the division 
Oxystomata, Oxystrongyle (-strgndzil), -stron- 
gylus Zool. [STRONGYLE], a sponge - spicule 
like a strongyle but sharp at each end; hence 
Oxystrongylous a., of the nature of an Oxy- 
strongyle. Oxyte'tract a. and sé. Zool, [Gr. rerpa- 
four, ax7.s ray], (a sponge-spiculc) having four acute 
rays. Oxytylote (pksitildt) Zoo/ [Gr. rvAos 
knob], a simple sponge-spicule sharp at one end 
and blunt at the other; hence Oxytylotate (-ti‘lo- 
te't. a., having the character of an oxytylote. 

1886 R. von LENDENFELD Sfoages in Proc. Zool. Soc. 561 
"*Oxyaster, With long, slender, pointed rays. 1878 BARTLEY 
tr. Topinaril’s Anthroafg. v. 176 “Oxycephalic, elevated skull. 
1890 H. Extis Criminal iti. 50 There is a generally re- 
cognised tendency to the pointed (oxycephilic) or sugar- 
loaf forin of head. 1895 Forum (N. Y.) Sept. 36 Among 
these anomalies were .. ‘*oxicephaly’, 1888 Sottas in 
Challenger Rep. XXV. p. lv, *Oxyclad (xAaSos, a young 
branch). The esactine is oxvate, the ecactine terininates in 
two or more secondary actines or ‘cladi’. 1657 ‘TomMLinson 
Renou'’s Disp. 195 Make an *oxydercical collyrie of such 
medicaments as cure caligation, 1886 LENDENFELD (as 
above) 562 “Oxydract. Four rays rudimentary, only two 
rays lying in one straight line remain. [1706 Pnivurs, 
*Oxienia: Sower Milk.] 1745 tr. Columelfa’s Hush. xu. 
viii, Make oaygal. or sour milk, after this manner, 1886 
LENDENFELD (as above) 562 “Ory/hexract. With six pointed 
rays, the ends of which form the corners of a double square 

yramid. The rays represent the crystalline axes. 1886 

ENDENFELD {as above) 562 //e.xaster. A star with six, 
generally equal rays:—a. *O.xyhexaster. Rays pointed. 
b. Discohexaster. Rays terminated by disks. 1878 BarTLEY 
tr. Topinards Anthrop. v. 177 A certain deformed skull found 
in Silesia is *oxyklinocephalic. 1846 Smart, “*O-ryo'py, 
preternaturally acute vision. 1885 LENDENFELD (as above) 
562 *“Oxypfentact. One ray rudimentary, representing the 
axes of a simple square pyramid. 1846 Smart, *O.2z'y- 
phony, acuteness of voice. 1890 Cent. Dict., “Oryrhine. 
1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., “Oxyrrhinous. 1857 Mayne E-cfos. 
Lex., Oxystomatus, .. *oxystomatous. 1852 Dana Crust. 
1. 62 The triangular mouth of the “Oxystomes. 1888 SoLLas 
{as above), *O-rystrongyle.—The esactine is oxeate and the 
ecactine strongylate. . ."Oxrytylote. .. The esactine is oxeate, 
and the ecactine tylote. 1886 LENDrNFELD tas above) 562 
*Oxytetract. Two rays rudimentary, representing the 
edges of a square pyramid. 

2. Chemical words, in which oxy- is taken as 
the combining form of OxyGEN (cf. Hlypro- d); 
denoting either simply the presencc of oxygen, as 
in OxyaciD, OxyYSaLt, + oxybase, or the addition 
of oxygen to the substance denoted by the simple 
word, and thus practically = oxygenated or oxt- 
dized. For special uses, see OXYCHLORIDE, Oxy- 
SULPHATE, and other matn words. <A looser use 
is scen in oxy-alcohol (or oxy-spirit), oxy-coal- 
gas, oxy-house-gas, oxy-ether, terms applicd 
(after OXYHYDROGEN, OxycaLciuM) to the flame 
produced by mixing the vapour of a spirit lamp, 
ordinary house-gas, or sulphuric cther, with oxygen; 
so oxy-alcohol blowpipe, lamp, etc.; oxy-parafin 
@., applied to a paraffin lamp with arrangement for 
complete oxygenation of the flaine. 

But the most frequent usc of axry- is as a prefix to 
names of organic substances, to denote a derivative 
or related compound in which an atom of hydrogen 
is displaced by one of hydroxyl (HO) ; in which 
sense the more accurate Aydroxy- is now oftcn pre- 
ferred : sce OXYACID 2. 

In earlier use often spelt ox#-; before a vowel sometimes 
reduced to o.r-: see Ox- 1. 

The more important of the o.ry- conipounds are treated as 
main words; the oay-or rather Aydro.xy- organic compounds 
are unlimited in number, including e.g. ory- or Aydroxry- 
aceta/(CH:(OH)CH(OCoH:;).); -addehyde (CH2(OH)CHO); 
-anthracene(=authraquinone); benzene or -benzol( = phenol, 
CsH;OH); -denzyl; -camphor (CioHieO2)3 -cannabin 
(CoHa.N:0;); -cafroamine (= leucine); -choline (= be- 
taine); -cinchonine (CygH22NvO.); -cymene (= carvacrol, 
CipH1:0H); -dtnorphine (CosH 6N20,); -euantue; -ely- 
colylurea (=allanturic acid); -lan/hopine ; -miethyl; -methy- 
lene (= formic aldehyde); -wzorphine(C.1HigNO,); Parr gcc 
lamine (or -naphithyliaine, CiyHgNO), -narcotine (CooHo3 

Ox); -neurine ‘e betaine); -fhenol (= pyrocatechin) ; 
-phenyl (CesHiOH); -guinines -guinoline (= carbostyril); 
strychnine (Cr HosN20¢); -sulphobenzide ; -/hymoguinone 
(Cry i203); -tofuerte (= cresol, C:H,O); -éoluy/, etc. 


OXYACID. 


Also in the names of oxy- or hydroxy- acids, as oxry-acetic 
(= Gtvcottiic); -amygdalic; -benzoic (Ci3H6Os); butyric 
(CiHs0.);-caproic(=leucic); -chelidonic(=meconie); -cholic; 
-cuminamic (NH2.CipHwO.OH); -creminic (CiyoH1203) ; 
egummic (CyH,9Oi1) 3 -Aippuric (CoHyNO4g); -tsoxvitic 
(CgH,O6¢) ; -drcartc acid (= purpurin); -azandelic (= phenyl- 
glycollic) 3 -sresttydenic (CgH1yO:); -naphthoic (CywH—¢(OH) 
COsH); -Ahenic acid (= pyrocatechin) ; -Aicric (= styphnic, 
Ce6H3N.Os); propionic (= lactic); -sadicylic (= gentisinic, 
CeH3s(OH):COOH) ; -fannic; -terephthalic (CsH,203); 
-tolic (C7H6O:); -tuduamic; -toluic (=cresotic, CesH:(CH.) 
(OH)COgH) ; -2rtanesic 5 -uric, ete. 

1864-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 11. 909 Glycollic acid. 
CoH403..*Oxacesic acti. 1873 — Kownes’ Chem, (ed. 11) 
681 Nitrous acid converts glycocine into glycollic or oxyacetic 
acid. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex, s.v., “Oxyalcohol blowpipe.. 
invented by Marcet, in which the flame of a spirit lamp is 
urged by a blowpipe transmitting oxygen. 1899 Cacney tr. 
JFaksch's Clin. Diagn. vii. (ed. 4) 351. Vhe aromatic oxy-acids 
which have been proved to exist in the urine are paroxy- 
phenyl acetic acid,..*oxyamygdalic acid. 1866-77 \WatTtTs 
Dict. Chem. 1V. 352 “Oxanthra.ene. Ci:H Og .. When 
anthracene is boiled for some days with nitric acid, a resin is 
formed which becomes granular on cooling, and. .formsligbt 
reddish-yellow crystals of oxanthracene. 1892 Moriey & 
Muir Watts’ Dict. U1. 670 Di-oxy-anthracene C;sHs(OH)2, 
Chrysazol. 1855 Mansrrecp Salts 45 An *Oxybase bears 
to the general idea of a salt and to Oxygen a relation just 
the converse of that which a Hydrostyle bears to that idea 
and to Hydrogen. The terin Oxybase includes the Alkalies, 
commonly socalled. 1886 Opitxc A nit. Chem. 121 Ampelic 
or “oxi-benzvic acid. 1873 Warts Fownes’ Chem. 616 
Quartene or butene glycol 1s converted by slow oxidation 
with nitric acid into onybutyric acid. 17 ees Syst. 
Afed. VV. 310 In diabetes. .acetone and oxybutyric acid, are 
usually present with the sugar. 1882 Na/ure X XVII. 118/2 
By the action of boiiing 60 per cent. nitric acid, cellulose is 
converted into an amorphous substance CigHy¢O:6, *oxy- 
cellulose. 1878 Kixczetr Antu. Chent.og By oxidation of 
a milder character..a white amorphous acid, terined *oxy- 
cholic, is produced. 1889 Lockyer in Harfer's Afag. Mar. 
582/1 Ly ineans of the *oxy-coal-gas flame, we can determine 
the spectrum of any vapor given off. 1877 Warts Fowmes’ 
Chen, (ed. 12) 11. 490 Carvacrol, *Oxycymene, or Cymenol, 
is..a thick oil. 1873 Rare Phys. Chen. 93 By oxidation 
with potassium permanganate, guanin is converted into 
urea, oxalic acid, and *oxy-guanin. 1879 Cassed/’s Techi. 
Educ. 1V. 407/2 lf the oxy-spirit, “oxy-house-gas, or oxy- 
hydrogen jets, or the magnesium lamps..are to be used. 
1866-77 Warts Dict. Chem. IV. 313 *Oxymethyl.carbonic 
aid, a vame applied by Kolbe..to glycollic acid. 1875 
Lbid. VIN. 886 *Oxyneurine. This base..is identical with 
betaine from beet-juice. 1870 Eng. Mech. 21 Jan. 4533/2 
*Oxy-paraffin oil lamps. 1857 W. A. Mitter Aden. Chem. 
Il}. 572 *Oxyphenic Acid or Pyrocatechin (C;2H¢O,) the 
formula of Oxyphenic differs from tbat of phenic acid by 
two equivalents of oxygen. 1873 Watts Fownes’ Chem. 683 
Nitrous acid converts alanine into lactic or *oxypropionic 
acid. 1879 *“Oxy-spirit [see ory-honse-gas). 1866-77 Watts 
Dict. Chem. WV. 321 *Oxytolic acid, C7H6O3. An acid, 
isomeric with salicylic and oxybenzoic acids. ..It is produced 
by the oxidation of toluene, 1873 — Fownes’ Chem. 704 
Aimylene glycol yields oxybutyric instead of *oxyvaleric acid. 

Oxyacanthin (g:ksijikenpin). Chem. [f. 
botanical L. Oxyacantha, specific name of the Haw- 
thorn, a. Gr. dfvaxav6a lit. ‘sharp-thorn’, a shrnb, 
prob. Cralegus Pyracantha (Persoon): see -1n1.] 
A name given toa bitter neutral substancc obtained 
by Leroy from the Hawthom. 

1866 Watts Dict. Chem. IV. 288. 

Also Oxyacanthine (p:ksiakanpain) Chem. [see 
*INE 45], an alkaloid obtained from the root of the 
Barberry, Berberis vulgaris. 

1866-77 Warts Dict. Chem. \V. 288 Oxyacanthine, 
CazHigN2Ou? Vrneline. .. An alkaloid existing, tugether 
with berberine, in the root of Berberts vulguris. — loid. 
289 Oxyacanthine, when pure, is a white powder ordinarily 
with a yellowish tinge...1]t has a bitter taste. 

Oxyacanthous, etc.: see Oxy- 1. 


Oxyacid, oxy-acid (gksi,z'sid). Chen. Also 
oxi-, ox-acid. [f. Oxy- 2 + Acip.] 

1. An acid containing oxygen (e.g. carbonic 
acid, CH,O,) as distinguished from a hydracid 
formed by the union of hydrogen with a halogen 
(c.g. hydrochloric acid, HCI). 

1836-41 Branpe Chem. (ed. 5) 1032 It is obvious .. that 
there are no salts, properly so ternted, in which the oxy-acids 
are combined with silica, but that silicium forms haloid 
compounds. 1849 Noap Electricity (ed. 3) 224 The hypo- 
thesis of Davy developing the general analogy of all salts, 
whether derived from oxyacids or hydracids. 1882 Roscor 
Elem. Chem. vi. 56 All acids contain hydrogen, combined 
either with an element, or with a group of elements, which 
almost always contain oxygen, and in this case the sub- 
stances are termed oxy-acids. 

b. attrib, or adj. Of or belonging to an oxyacid. 

1854 J. Scot FERN in Orr's Circ, Sc., Chem, 352 The attempt 
to assimilate oxyacid salts with the type of hydracid salts. 

2. Organic Chem. In plural, a name given to 
several series of acids derived from those of the 
fatty or the aromatic series, by the substitution of 
one or more hydroxyl for one or more hydrogen 
atoms; hence called more exactly kydroxy-aczds. 

The diatomic nionobasic acids derived from the fatty acids 
(C,H.,O0,) have the formula C,H.,0,, and constitute the 

Satly oxy-, (hydnoxyJatty, or lactic series. The diatomic 
monobasic acids derived from the aromatic group or benzene 
derivatives (C,H,»-,O,) have the formula Cy Hn-gO,, and 
constitute the aromatic oxy-acids or Viydr)joxy-aromatic 


series. F 

1877 Watrs Fownes’ Chem. (ed. 12) II. 317 These acids 
are called Zuctic acids, after the most important member of 
the series, and o-ry-/atty acids, because they may be derived 
from the acids C, H.,O. by substitution of OH for H ; thus: 


OXYAMMONIA. 


CH,.CO,H Acetic acid; CH,OH = CO.H Oxyacetic acid. 
Jé1d 534 Yhese aromatic oxy-acids, like the corresponding 
acids of the fatty series (the lactic acids), exhibit alcoholic 
as well as acid characters, 1883 RemMsEN /utrod. Organ. 
Chen. 155 The first class which presents itself is that of the 
alcohol acids or acid alcohols; thut is, substances which 
combine within themselves the properties of both alcohols 
ane acids. They are commonly called oxy-acids or hydroxy- 
acids. . 

Oxy-aleohol: see Oxy- 2. 

+Oxyammornia. Chem. Obs.synonym of //y- 
aroxylamine. (Syd. Soc. Lex., 1892.) 

Oxyard: see Ox 6. 

Oxy-aromatiec, a. Chem.,inoxy-aromatic acid 
= aromatic oxyacid: see OXYACID. 

1887 A. M. Brown Anim, Alkaloids 23 This is.. washed 
repeatedly with ether to get rid of the oxy-aromatic acids. 


|| Oxybaphon (pksi:bafyn). Greek Antig. PI. 
-bapha. fa. Gr. dfvBapov vinegar-saucer, f. dfv- 
acid, vinegar + Bag-, stem of Banrew to dip, Bayy 
dipping, etc.] With classical archzeologists: A 


bell-shaped wine-cup or vase. 

1850 Leitcu tr. C. O. Jfiiller’s Anc. Art § 358 (ed. 2) 440 
An oxyhaphon from Armentum at Naples. 1857 Bircu A xc. 
Pottery (1858) Il. 161 Deep hell shaped craters, called 
oxyhapha, having on them mystic and Dionysiac subjects. 

O:xy-bird. dal, = Ox-Birb. 

1887 Kentish Gloss. (E. D.S.), Oxbird, the common dunilin. 
«Called Oxybird in Sheppy. 1887 F. Cowrer Caedwalla 
(1888) 87 The tide was nearly low, and a flock of oxy birds 
were settled on the mud-banks, 

Oxyblepsia, etc.: see Oxy-. 

Oxybro-mide. Chem. [f. Oxy- 2+ BromipE.] 
A bromine compound analogous to the oxy- 
chlorides ; as phosphorus oxybromide, POBrs, pro- 
duced by the decomposition of the pentabromide 
(PBr,) in moist air. 

1866-77 Watts Dict. Chem.1V. 510 Oxybromide of phospho- 
rus .. POBr3. 1873 — Fownes’ Chen (ed. 11) 227 ‘Iwo 
bromides of phosphorus, an oxyhromide and asu!phobromide, 
are known, corresponding in composition and properties 
with the chlorine conipounds. 

Oxy-calcium (pksikz'lsidm). Chem. [f. Oxy- 
2 + CaLciuM.] Inoxy-calcium light = LIMELIGHT. 

¢1865 J. Wytvr in Czrc. Sc. 1.61/2 The oxy-calcium light 
isa very simple and useful contrivance. 1879 Cassedl's Techn. 
Educ, 1V.232/2 Vhe sources of light have been improved 
on by the adoption of the oxy-calcium, oxy-hydrogen..and 
electric light. 

+ Oxyea’rbonate. Chem. Obs. A compound 
of a caroonate and an oxide; a hydrate carbonate. 

1819 Branne Jlax. Chent. 306 These are prohably the 
carhonate and the oxycarhonate. 1876 Hartey Mat. Aled. 
(ed. 6) 29 The caustic alkalies, ‘lime and magnesia’, are 
converted into carhonates or oxycarbonates from absorption 
of carbonic anhydride. 

+ Oxyca'rburetted, a. Chem. Obs. 
carburetlet hydrogen : see quots. 

1807 T. Tiromson Cheon. (ed. 3) II. 132 The first species is 
composed of carbon and hydrogen; the second, of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen... He {Berthollet] calls the first car- 
bureted hydrogen; the second, oxycarhureted hydrogen, 
181z Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 310 What have been called 
different oxicarhuretted hydrogene gasses are merely mix- 
tures of olefiant gas, carhuretted hydrogene, carhonic oxide, 
and hydrogene gasses. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Orycarburetted 
Aydrogen gas, an old term for Carbonic oxide. 


+ Oxyce'dar. Ods. [ad. L. oxycedros (Pliny), 
a. Gr. dfvxedpos (Theophr.), ‘the red juniper with 
pointed leaves’ (Liddell and Scott).] A species 
of Juniper ( Jzscperus Oxycedrus). 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 335 Bellonius affirmeth 
that Charcoals inade out of the wood of Oxycedar are white. 

Oxycephalie, etc : see Oxy-. 

_O-xychlor-, oxychloro-. Chem. Contain- 
ing oxygen and chlorine, as oxychlor-ether, a liquid, 
CH,Cl.CH(OH) (OC,H;), obtained by the action 
of water at high temperature on bichlor ether. 

So + Oxychlo'rate of potash, old name of Potas- 
sium chlorate, KCIO,. + Oxychlo‘ric acid, old 
namc of Perchloric acid, HClO, Oxychlo‘ride, 
a combination of oxygen and chlorine with another 
element, as Phosphorus oxychloride, POCI,; also, 
a compound of a metallic chloride with the oxide 
of the same metal. Also called Oxychlo‘ruret. 
+ Acetic oxychloride = chloracetic acid. 

1818 Sir H. Davy in Brande Chev. (1841) 99, 1 mentioned 
to you..Count Stadion’s Oxychloric acid. /ézd., 1 have 
used detonating powder .. made with the oxychlorate of 
Potassa, to use Stadion's name. 1856 W. A. Mitter Elen. 
Chem. 1.717 Inthe hodies terined oxychlorides, oxyiodides, 
and oxycyanides .. one equivalent of the chloride, of the 
iodide, or of the cyanide of the metal is united with one or 
more equivalents of the oxide of the same metal. Turner's 
yellow ..is an_ oxychloride of lead (PbCl, 7 Pb.O). 1857 
Lbid. U1. 313 Oxychlorides of the Monobasic Acids. —The 
acids of the lower members of the series HO, C,Hy-10», can 
readily be made to furnish volatile compounds in which one 
equivalent of oxygen, as contained in the anhydrous acid, 
has its place supplied by chlorine. With acetic acid 
(HO, C1H.Oz an acetic oxychloride may be ohtained con- 
sisting of C}xH..OzCl. 1866-77 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 596 
Oxychloride of phosphorus is a colourless fuming liquid 
having a specific gravity of 17 and boiling at 110. 
Friswece in Soc. Arts 447 The scarlet obtained hy dyeing 
cochineal in the presence of oxichloride of tin. 

+ Oxychromic, a. Chem. 
Perchromic.  Oxy-coal-gas: see Oxy- 2. 


In oxy- 


1880 


Old synonym of | 


352 


+Q-xycrate. Ods. Also 6-8 oxicrate, 7 
oxicrat, 7-8 oxycrat. [ad. Gr. dfvxpar-ov, f. 
éfu- acid + -xpiros (incomp.) mixed.] A mixture 
of vinegar and waiter. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 27/2 Cause the 
patient to washe his mouth with a little Oxycrate. 1601 
Hotrann Pliny II. 422 If a man be poisoned with taking 
venomous mushroms, he shall find means to auoid the 
danger thereof by drinking nitre in oxycrat or vineger & 
water minzledtogether. 1747 Westey Primm. Physic (1762) 
68 Cover the body with Cloths dipt in Oxycrate. 

|| Oxycro-ceum. Ods. [mod.L., f. Gr. dfu-sour, 
vinegar + L. croceus of or pertaining to saffron 
(crocets).] (See quot. 1696.) 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd. Ef. 78 The same attraction 
wee finde not onely in simple bodies, but such as are much 
compounded, as the Oxicroceum plaster. 1696 PHILLirs 
(ed. 5), Oxycroceumt,a Plaister made of Saffron, Vinegar, 
and other Ingredients. _ 

Oxycy‘anide. Chem. [f. Oxy-2+Cyanipr.] 
A combination of oxygen and cyanogen with another 
element, or of the oxide and cyanide of a metal, 
as oxycyanide of mercury, Hg"Cy,- Hg"O. 

1854 J. Scorrern in Orr's Circ. Sc., Chem. 500 Oxycyanide 
of mercury is formed. 1864-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 11. 255 
Warm aqueous cyanide of mercury dissolves a large quantity 
of mercuric oxide, forming an alkaline solution, which 
deposits small needles of oxycyanide of mercury. 

Oxydase (gksidés), Chem. [mod. f. oxyd, 
OXIDE + -ase (ad. Gr. -aors) in names of ferments, 
as diastase.) An unorganized ferment or enzyme 
having the property of causing oxidation in certain 
organic substances. 


certain enzymes known at the present time as ‘oxydases ', 
Oxyd,.e, Oxydate, cic, var. ff. OXIDE, etc. 
Obs. in general usage, though still preferred hy some. 
Oxydercical, -aiact, etc. : see Oxy- 1. 
Oxy-ether: see Oxy- 2. 
Oxy-fatty acid: see OxyaciD 2. 
Oxyfluoride. Chem. [f. Oxy- 2+ FLuoripe ] 

A fluorine compound analogous to an oxychloride. 


Formerly also cailed Oxyfluo‘ruret. 

1868-77 Watts Dict. Chen. V. 813 The Difluoride [of tin] 
or Stannous fluoride, SnFz..when heated in the air, ..takes 
up oxygen, and forms stannic oxyfluoride, Sn' OFs or 
SnOe-SnFy. 1880 CreminsHaw +H urt2’ Atom. The. 146 
Marignac .. regards as isomorphous the double fluorides 
of tilanium, the double oxyfluorides of niobium and of 
tungsten. 

Oxyegal, etc. : see Oxy- 1. 

Oxygen (pksijdzén). Chem. Also8-oxi-,-gene. 
[a. F. oxygéne, intended to mean ‘acidifying (prin- 
ciple)’, prencipe acidifiant (Lavoisier): see Oxy- 
and -GEN 1; oxygen being at first held to be the 
essential principle in the tormation of acids. 

Lavoisier’s original term, proposed in 1777, was principe 
ozygine, changed 1785-6 to principe oxygéene; thence in 
1786 oxygene as sb., spelt in Nomenclature of 1787 oxigéne; 
admitted in Dict. Acad. 1835 as oxygéne.] 

1. One of the non-metallic elements, a colourless 
invisible gas, without taste or smell. Symbol O: 


atomic weight 16. 

It is the most abundant of all the elements, existing, in the 
free state (mixed with nitrogen, in atmospheric air, and, in 
comhination, in water and most minerals and organic sub- 
stances. It combines with nearly all other elements (forming 
oxides), the process of combination heing in some cases so 
energetic as to produce sensible light and heat (comz/zstion), 
in others very gradual, as in the rusting or ox/dation of 
metals. It is essential, in the free state, to the life of all 
animals and plants, and is absorbed into the organism in 
respiration: hence it was formerly called vitalaiz. Priestley, 
who isolated it in 1774, holding it to be common air deprived 
of Putociston (q.v.), called it dephlogisticated air. 

[1789 J. K[eir] rs¢ Pt. Dict. Chem. Pref. 18 Lavoisier... 
having e11deavoured to show that vezetahle and other matters 
. consist of air, charcoal, and inflammable gas, or, in his 
language, oxygene, carhone, and hydrogene.] 1790 R. Kerr 
tr. Lavoisier's Elem. Chent. un. iv. 185 Oxygen forms almost 
a third of the mass of our atmosphere. [179x Beppoes in 
Phil. Trans. LX XX1. 176 Cast iron. .contains a portion of 
the basis of vital air, the oxygéne of M. Lavoisier.) 1791 
Hamicton Berthollet’s Dyeing 1.1.1.1. 3 Mercury, combined 
with a small quantity of oxygenishlack. 1794 Zurop. Mag. 
XXVI. 5 Dephlogisticated Air, or (as they are now pleased 
to call it) Oxrygene. 1799 Wed. Frul. 1. 373 Opponents 
particularly object, that the hase of vital air does not deserve 
the title of oxygen, as many comhinations of it are far from 
being acids. 1811 Davy in Wicholson's Frul. XXX. 112 
Combinations of Oximuriatic Gas and Ox'gen. 1845 W. 
Grecory Outlines Chem. 45 Oxygen was discovered hy 
Priestley i 1774; and in the following year by the Swedish 
chemist Scheele without any knowledge of Priestley’s dis- 
covery. 1872 Huxtey PAys. i. 17 It is oxygen which is the 
great sweeper of the economy. 

2. A manufacturer's name for bleaching-powder, 
i. e. so-called ‘chloride of lime’. (Simmonds 1858.) 

3. attrib. and Comb. a. attrib. or adj. (see ety- 
mology above), in fToxygene air .obs.), oxygen 
gas, names for oxygen in the free or gaseous Stale. 

1790 R. Kerr tr. Lavotster’s Elem. Chem. 1. v. 54 The 
oxvgen gas, or pure vital air. 1794 G. Anams Wat. 4 Ex. 
Philos. 1. xi. 449 Vital, Dephlogisticated, or oxygene air. 
| 1794 Pearson in P&il, 7rans, LX XXIV. 388 White lac 

hurned in oxygen gaz without ..anysmoke, and with a heauti- 

fully bright flaine. 1843 J. A.Smitu /’roduct. Farmiiny (ed. 2) 

19 Oxygen, in mnion with latent heat, forms Oxygen gas. 
1895 Daily News 31 Oct. 5/3 Vhe oxygen treatment is the 
, application of oxygen gas to wounds and ulcers, 


1900 Vature 8 Feb 336/1 The oxygen-carrying power of 


OXYGENIZE. 


b. The sb. in attrib. use or in combination; as 
In oxygen acid ( =OXYACID 1), -carrier, tnhalation, 
supply, lreatment ; oxygen-brecding, -carrying adjs. 

1842 Parnete Chem. Anal. (1845) 89 ‘Ihe combinations of 
oxide of gold with oxygen acids are almost unknown. 1874 
tr. Lommels Light 5 Vermed the oxygen lamp or burner, 
1878 Asnry /’hotogr. (1881) 64 Any other oxygen absorbing 
medium. 1897 Daily News 12 July 5/3 Vhe work of the 
Oxygen Home, opened by Princess Louise last May, appears 
to he progressing very satisfactorily. 1897 Al/butf's Syst. 
Med. 1V. 643 [The blood-corpuscles] cannot perform such 
an active part as oxygen-carriers. 1898 /é2¢. V. 46 For 
this [shortness of hreath] there is a remedy in oxygen 
inhalations. 

Oxygenant (pksi-dzénant). ? Ods. [a. F. oxy- 
génant pr. pple. ot oxygénerto OXYGENATE.] A sub- 
stance that oxygenates another; an oxidizing agent. 

1802 Edin. Kev. 1. 242 Oxygen, and particularly the 
gaseous oxygenants, evidently produce two effects, of the 
same tendency. 1803 Deppoes //ygéta x1, 52 Air destroys 
contagion hy acting as an oxygenant. 1866 OpLINnG A zi. 
Chem, 149 As an oxidising agent, there are many more 
energetic oxygenants than the [nitric] peroxide. 

+ Oxy'genate, a. Ods. In 8 oxi-. [f F. 
oxygéné pa. pple.: see -ATE? 2.] = OXYGENATED, 

1797 Monthly Alag. 111. 351 Moistened with muriatic oxi- 
genate acid. . z 

Oxygenate (rksidzéncit, pksi-dzénelt), v. Also 
8 oxi-. [f. F. oxygén-er (G. de Morveau and 
Lavoisier, 1787), f. oxygéne: see -ATE3.] /rans. 
To supply, treat, or mix with oxygen; to cause 
oxygen to combine with (a substance) ; to oxidate, 
oxidize ; esp. to charge (the blood) with oxygen by 
respiration. 

1790 Kerr tr. Berthollet's Bleaching iii. 36 By decomposing 
common salt in the same process which is performed for 
oxygenating its avid. 1793 Beppors Sea Scurvy 53 Whether 
we oxygenate the blood by the lungs or the stomach. 1794 
G. Avams Nat. §& E.cp. Philos. 1. xi. 462 To oxygenate a 
substance, or make it comhine with vital air. 1875 W. 
Hovucuton Sk. Brit, /nsects 58 To draw fresh currents of 
water to oxygenate the hlood. 

Hence Oxygenating v4/. sb. and ppl. a. 

1794 J. Hutton Philos. Light, etc. 149 To explain all 
appearances in those burning and oxigenating bodies. /dzd. 
385 Vegetables secrete and emit that very oxigenating sub- 
stance, when growing in the sun. 1890 Pal/ A/all GC. 4 Aug. 
1/3 A much needed oxygenating of the life-blood of the nation. 


Oxygenated (see prec.\, Af/.a. [f. prec. + 
-ED1.] Mixed or combined with oxygen. 

t+ Oxigenated muriatic acid: = OxYNURIATIC acid (1. e. 
chlorine). 

1790 R. Kerr(tit/e) Essay on the New Method of Bleaching, 
by means of Oxygenated Muriatic Acid, from the French of 
Lerthollet. 1812 Davy Chem, Philos. Introd. 46 A theoretical 
nomenclature is liahle to continued alteration; oxygenated 
muriatic acid is as imiproper a name as dephlogisticated 
marine acid. 1871 Roscoe vem. Chent 48 Hydrogen Di- 
oxide has received the name of oxygenated water, as it 
easily decomposes into oxygen and water. 

Oxygenation (gksidzénéfan'. [a. F. oxy- 
génalion, nonn of action from oxjgéner to Oxy- 
GENATE.] Tlie action of oxygenating or condition 
of bing oxygenated; mixture with oxygen ; com- 
bination with oxygen, oxidation, 

1790 R. Kerr tr. Lavoisier’s Elem. Chem. 1. iv. 186 Some- 
times oxygenation takes place with great rapidity. 1794 
G Apams Nat. & Exp. Philos. 1. 461. 1796 HatcHetr in 
Phil. Trans. 336 It [Molybdana] appears to me to suffer four 
degrees of oxygenation. ‘The first is the black oxyde; the 
second is the blueoxyde; the third is the green oxyde, which 
I am inclined to call molybdous acid, according to the dis- 
tinction made hy the new nomenclature ; the last and fourth 
degree is the yellow acid, or that which is supersaturated 
with oxygen. 1865 Livincstonr Zambesi xxii. 454 Not only 
is the most perfect oxygenation of the blood secured. 

Oxy'genator. [Agent-n. irom OxycENaTE 
v.] a. A substance that oxygenates another ; 

= OxipaToR a. b. (See quot. 1875.) 

1864 in Wesster. 1875 Knicut Dict. Jeck., Oxygenator, 
a contrivance for throwing a stream of oxygen into the flame 
of a lamp. : : 

+ Oxygenevity. Obs. rare—).  [irreg. f. Oxy- 
GEN +-E)ITY: cf homogenetty, etc.] = OXYGENITY. 

1801 W. Taytor in Afonthly A/ag. X1. 645 The most prob- 
ahle [theory] is that which hints at the oxygeneity of light 

Oxygenic (pksidgeuik), a. rare. [f. OXYGEN 
+-lc.] Of the nature of, or consisting of, oxygen, 

1850 CLoucu Le?. to T. Aruold 3 Jan., Poems, etc. 1869 I. 
167 Consider..the long preparation of this strange marriage 
of coal and oxygenicair. 1885 Saé Rev. 12 Dec. 781/2 You'll 
hreathe an air ignored By oxygenic gases. 

Oxygeniferous (pksidzéni‘téras), a. rare. [f. 
as prec.+-FEROUS.] Bearing or conveying oxygen. 

1838 Blackw. Mag. X LIII. 653 Fit for the entry of a great 
host of oxygeniferous particles. 

Oxyge‘nity. zonce-wd. [f. OXYGEN + -17Y.] 
The quality of being oxygen, or oxygenous. 

1894 Contemp. Rev. Aug. 294 They. .lose their ‘oxygenity’ 
and ‘hydrogenity ‘. 

O-xygeni:zable,a. [f-next+-aBLE.] Capable 
of ben g oxygenized or oxygenated. 

1802 Cuenevix in Phil. 7rans. XCII. 166 Besides its acid 
properties, this substance has others, common to oxygenizahle 
bodies. 

Oxygenize (’ksidgénaiz, pksi-dzénaiz), v. [f. 
OXYGEN + -I7E: cf. carbonize.] trans. = OXxy- 
GENATE v. Chiefly in pa. pple. (or ppl. a.) Oxy- 
genized = OXYGENATED. | 


OXYGENIZEMENT. 


1802 CHeNevix in PAil, Trans. XCII. 126 That the pro- 
portion of oxyzen..was greater in the sale than in uncom. 
bined oxygenized muriaticacid. 1822-34 Goods Study Med. 
ted, 3) Il. 465 Unless tbe supply furmshed by the food to 
the blood-vessels be sufficiently oxygenized by ventilation. 
1895 Pop. Sci. Monthly Aug. 473 ‘Tbe food..is then passed 
through the oxygenizing process in the lungs. 

Hence +Oxygenizement = OXYGENATIUN, OXI- 
DATION; Oxygenizer = OXYGENATOR. 

1802 Cuexevix in PAil. Trans. XCII. 165 Of the oxy- 
genizement of fluoric and boracic acids, we have uo proof. 
1816 J. Smita Z’anorama Sc. & Art\l. 419 The 1-ext degree 
of oxygenizement is expressed by the termination zc, tbus 
we say sulphuric acid, 1882 Ocitvie, Oxygenizer. 


Oxygenous (pksi-dzinas), a. [f. OXYGEN, or 
F. oxygéene + -oUS.] +a. Producing acids, 
acidifying : oxygenous gas, oxygen; oxygenous 
principle, Kirwan’s rendering (1787) of Lavoisier’s 
principe oxygine (1777-84). Obs. b. Of the 
nature of, consisting of, or containing oxygen. 

1787 Kirwan Essay on Phlogiston ii. 22 The vitriolic acid, 
according to them {Lavuisier, etc.] consists of sulphur as its 
base, and pure air, in a concrete state, as its acidi/ying 
or oxygenous principle. /bid. (passim), The oxygenous 
principle. 1788 Priesttey in Pérl. Trans. 157 The term 
phlogiston,.may still be given to that prinerp/e or thing, 
which, when added to water, makes it to b= inflammable 
air; as the term oxygenous prin.iple may be given to that 
thing which, when it is incorporated with water, makes 
dephlogisticated air. 1794 Sutiivan View Nat. 1. 233 On 
account of this property..the denomination of oxigenous 
gas has been given to vital air, 1822 Imison Se. 4 Art II. 
47 The reason of this is, that the oxygenous part of the air 
bas united to the metal 1875 Maine Village Contunnuities 
(1876) 213 The exclusive food of the natives of India is of 
an oxygenous rather than a carbonaceous character. 

Oxygon (pksizgn), 2. and sb. Geom. Now 
rare or Obs. Also 6-7 oxi-. [f. L. oxyzoni-us, 
a. Gr. dfvywrios acute-angled, f. dfv-s sharp + ywvia 
angle: perh. through F. oxygone (1611 in Cotgr.).] 
a. adj, Having acute angles, acute-angled. b. 5d. 
An acute-angled triangle: in early use also in L. 
form Oxygonium (-us),. 

1570 Bactincstry Auclid 1. def. xxix. 5 An oxigonium 
oran acuteangled triangle, is a triangle which hath all bis 
three angles acute. 1598 Sytvester Du Sartas nu. ii. iv. 
Coluttines 199 Moreover, as the Building's Ambligon May 
more recive then Munsion’s Oxigon. 1685 R. Wittiams 
Euclid vo Oxygone, or Acutangle triangle is that whose 
angles are all acute, 1688 J. 5. Fortification 3 [These 
figures} are called Oxygoniums. 1838 Sir W, Hamitton 
Logie xxv. (1866) I] 24 note, Oxygon, i.e. triangle wich 
has its three angles acute. 

Hence Oxygonal (/pksi‘génal , t Oxygonial, 
Oxy gonous adjs., having thrce acute angles. 

1706 Puitiirs, Oxygoutal, belonging to an Oxygon, Acute- 
Angular. 1727-41 Cuambers Cycl. s. v. Triangle, If all the 
angles be acute..the trianzle is said to be acutangular, or 
oxygonous. 1842 Francis Diet. Arts, Oxygona/, acute 
ang'ed. 

O xyhsmocy-anin, the oxidized blue form of 
Hem ocyaniy, q. v. (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1892). 

Oxyhemoglobin, -hemoglobin (gksihz- 
moglou bin). Chem. [Oxy- 2.] ‘The form in 
which haemoglobin exists in arterial and capillary 
blood where it is loosely combined with oxygen’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1873 Rare Phys. Chem. 178 Oxygen on entering the body 
chemically combines with hemoglobin, forming ox y-hzmo- 
globin, which gives the scarlet colour toarterial blood. 1875 
H. C. Wooo Therap. (1879) 184 The spectroscope shows 
plainly that the haemoglobin exists in the blood either in its 
pure state, or else as oxyhzmoglobin. 

Oxyhy drate. Chem. A hydrated oxide or 
hydrate of ametal, as oxyhydrate of iron. So Oxy- 
hy dric a., consisting of oxygen and hydrogen com- 
bined; as oxyhydric acid, a descriptive term for 
water (H.O). + Oxyhydrocarbon a, consisting of 
oxyzen combined with a hydrocarbon. 

1876 tr, Wagner's Gen. Pathol. (ed. 6) 88 If the water 
contains iron in solution, this is readily precipitated as an 
oayhydrate, 1891 Lancet 23 May 1165/2 Carbonic acid 
unites with oxyhydiate to form carbonate of lead, which is 
soluble in excess of the was. 

1852 Morrit Sauning 4 Currytug (1853) 158 In modern 
chemistry water is known as oxy-hydric acid, or protoxide 
of hydrogen. 1866 Opbiinc Anim. Chem 55 Vhe building 
up of the primary oxihydrocarbon molecules. 

Oxyhydrogen (pksihai drdédzén), a. [f. Oxy- 
2 + typkoceNn.] Consisting of, or involving the 
use of, a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen. 

Oxyhrdrogen blowpipe: a compound blowpipe in which 
two streams, of oxygen and hydrogen, meet as they issue ; 
used to produce an extremely hot flame by the burning of 
the hydrogen in the oxygen. Oxyhydrogen light: the bright 
white light obtained by directing such a flame upon lime; 
the lime-light. So oxryhydrogen flame, jet, laiup,etc. Oxy- 
hydrogen stieroseope, etc.: one in which the object is illu- 
minated by an oxyhydrozen light. i 

31827 E. Turner lem. Chem. 160 An apparatus of this 
kind, now known by the naine of the oxy-hydrogen blow- 
Pipe, was contrived by Mr. Newman. 1834 Mrowin sie tee 
in Wales II. 5 Vhe microscope .. notwithstanding all its 
oxyhydrogen improvements. ¢1865 Letuesy in Crre. Se. 
1. 134/2 The Oxy-hydrogen Light..was first introduced to 
public notice by Lieutenant Drummond. 1871 tr. Schedlen's 
Speetr. Anal, 16 note, The light of magnesia beated in the 
oxyhydrogen flame. 

+ Oxylode. Chem Obs. 


[f£ Oxy- 2 + Tope.) 
Obsolete name for an IopaTeE. 
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1815 Hexry Elem. Chen. 11. 32 Tbe metallic bases called 
by Sir H. Davy, oxytodes, and by Gay Lussac,.. toutes. 

So +Oxyiodic a. = Topic. Gxyiodide, an 
iodine compound analogous to an oxychloride. 
+ Oxyi‘odine, Davy’s name for Jodie anhydride, 
NAO. 

1815 Sin H. Davy in PALL Trans. 1. 213, I venture to pro- 
pose a name..tbat of “oxyiodic acid. 1815 Henry E/ew. 
Cheuz. (ed. 7) I. 32 For the watery solution of oxyiodine Sir 
H. Davy hus proposed the name of oxyiodie acid, and is 
disposed to regard itasa triple compound of iodine, hydrogen, 
and oxygen; or an oxyiode of bydrogen, 1868-77 Watrs 
Diet. Chew. V. 815 Insoluble *Oxyiodides of variable com- 
position. 1815 Davyin Phil. Trans, 1. 213, | venture to pro- 
pose a name.. “oxy fodtne for the new solid compound, 

Oxymel (gksimel). Also 4-7 oxi-, -mell. 
[a. L. oxymel (also oxymeli), a, Gr. dfvperr, f. 
ofv-s sour + wéAr honey.] A medicinal drink or 
syrup compounded of vinegar and honey, some- 
times with other ingredients. 

Oxymel of squills, oxymel made with ‘ vinegar of squills’. 

[ce 1000 Sar. Leechd. 11.212 Eac sceal mon oxumellis se!lan 

zt bid of ecede & of hunige zeworlit drenc superne.] 1398 

revisA Barth, De P. RK. xix. 1x.[xlvi.]|(MS. Bodl.) If. 304 b/2 
Oximel is izeue wip hote water to defiynge and naisschinge 
of hard matere and to open pores. ¢1400 Lan/rauc's Cirurg. 
189 ‘Tempere hem wip oximel. ¢1460 Play Sacram. 584 
A drynke made full well wyth scamoly and wt oxymell [4/S. 
oxennell]. 1533 Exvot Cast. //elthe (1541) 36 Oximell is, 
where to one part of vyneger is put double so moche of 
honye, foure tymes as moche of water. 1684 Ear Roscow. 
Ess. Transl. Verse 130 And all, goes down like Oxymel of 
Squils 1831 J. Davies Manual A/a’, Med. 39 Oxymels are 
other species of syrups made from honey and vinegar. 

Oxymeter (pksi‘mita1). rave—°,  [ad. mod.L. 
oxymetrum: see OXY- 2 and -METER.] = Evpio- 
METER. So Oxyme'tric a., measured in regard 
to the amount of oxygen. 

1857 Mayxe Expos. Lex., Oxytetrum, a measurer of 
oxygen: an oximeter; another name for the instrunient 
called a cudiometer. 1876 tr. Schutzenberger's Ferment. 
111 We may previously determine the oxymetric value of 
the hyposulphite, the volume of oxygen which is required 
to saturate the unit of volume of the solution. 

| Oxymoron (pksim6-rfn). A’Aet. [a. Gr. d€v- 
pPwpov,sb.use of ncuter of d¢vpuapos pointedly foolish, 
f. dfv- sharp + pwpds dull, stupid, foolish.} A rhe- 
torical fignre by which contradictory or incongru- 
ous terms are conjoined so as to give point to the 
statement or expression; an expression, in its super- 
ficial or literal meaning self-contradictory or absurd, 
but involving a point. (Now often loosely or 
erroneously used as if merely = a contradiction in 
terms, an incongruous conjunction.) 

[1849 Be. Reysotps Passions xvii. 106 It was a bold but 
true ofvuwaw of Seneca. WMortibus vretiuus.| 1657 J 
Ssatu Wyst. RAct. 121 Oxymoron, osuywpo, deulifateunt 
aut siulte acutum, sabtilly foolish. a 1677 Darrow Serum. 
(1326) VI 132 Some elegant figures ..lofty hyperboles. para- 
nomasies, oxymorons . lie very near upon the confines of 
joculanty. 1792 W. Roperts Leoker-On No. 30 (1794) 1. 
427 These contradictory genileinen..were thus pressed to- 
gether in a forced kind of un.on, like the figure oxymoron. 
1890 0 Kev. CLX. 28) Voltaire. we might call, by an oxy- 
moron whichhas plenty of truth init,an‘ Epicurean pessimist . 

+ Oxymuriate (pksimiiiorizt). Chem. Obs. 
(f. next: see-aTE! 1c.) A salt of ‘ oxymuriatic 
acid’: applied formerly to compounds now callcd 
either chlorates or chlorides, as oxymuriate of 
mercury, of tin, = mercuric and stannic chloride, 
oxymuriate of potash = potassium chlorate. 

1797 Pearson in Phrl. Trans. LXX XVII. 149 To this 
residue was added half its bulk of oxygen gaz, obtained 
from oxymuriate of potash, 1816 Accum Che Tests (1818) 
124 Add..a quantity of oxy-muriate of mercury. 1830 M. 
Donovan Dom. Econ. 1. 261 A sinall quantity of chloride 
of lime, or, as it was formerly called, oxymutiate of lime. 

So +Oxymuriated a. Ods., as in oxymuriated 
acid =OXyMURIATIC acid, oxymuriated quicksilver 
= OxymuriaTE of mercury. 

1796 Kirwan Elem, Afin. (ed. 2) 11. 215 An effervescence 
-.arising from the production of Oxymuriated Acid. 1822- 
34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1V. 503 Dissolving a drachm 
of oxymuriated quicksilver in half a pint of water. 

+ Oxyniuriatic (p:ksimiiierije tik), @. Chem. 
Obs. {[f. Oxy- 2+ Muriatic.)  Oxymuriatic 
acd (also oxymuriatic gas): a former name of 
chlorine, as a supposed compound of oxygen 
and ‘ muriatic’ (hydrochloric) acid. Oxymuriatic 
matches: matches tipped with chloratc of potash. 

1796 Kirwan Elem, Afiu. (ed. 2) 11. 328 Oxymuriatic Acid 
and Aqua Regia scarcely affect it. /did. 462 He observed 
it to yield oxymuriatic Gas. 1807 T. THomson Chet. (ed. 3) 
II. 225 Oxymuriatic acid was discovered by Scheele in 
1774. ..He gave it the name of dephlogisticated muriatic 
acid, from the supposition that it is muriatic acid deprived 
of phlogiston. ‘Tbe French chemists, after its composition 
had been ascertained, called it oxygenated muriatic acid; 
which unwieldy appellation Kirwan has happily contracted 
into oxymuriatic. 1835 Sir J. Ross Warr. 2nd Vay. xxi. 317 

rocuring alightby means of the oxymuriatic matches wbich 
he had seen us use. 

Oxyni'trate. Chem. [f. Oxy- 2+ Nivrate.] 
A compound of the oxide and nitrate of a metal. 

1809 Grecor in Phil. Trans. XCIX. 199 The colourless 
liquid oxyxttrat of lead. 1819 Cuitvren Chen. Anal, 440 
Oxynitrate (qu. Nitrate?) of silver, and nitrate of mercury, 
dropped in excess into a dilute solution of any hy ponuleoss. 
give a precipitate of their respective metals in the state of 


OXYSULPHIDE. 


sulpburets, 1873 Watts Fowmnes’ Chem. (ed. 11) 426 The 
normal [platinammonium) nitrate NoH.6Pt(N Os),, isobtained 
by dissolving the oxynitrate[N2H6Pt(NO. !20) in nitric acid. 

+ Oxynitric, a. Chem. In oxynitric acid, oxy- 
nitric gas, obs. names of nitrogen peroxide. 

1805 W. Nisset Diet. Chem. 369 Oxy-nitric gas. 1815 
Hewxry E£lew. Chem. (ed. 7) 1. 361 It will appear tbat 
tbe oxygen in nitrous gas is very nearly both in weight and 
volume a multiple of that in nitrous oxide by 2; in nitrous 
acid by 33 in nitric acid by 4; and in oxynitric acid by 6. 

Oxyntic (vksintik), a. Physio’ [f. Gr. type 
*ogvvr-os, verbal adj. from dgvr-ev to sharpen, 
make acid, f. ofv-s sharp: see -1c.]_ Rendering acid, 
acidifying: applied to certain glands of the stomach, 
or to cells in them, supposed to produce the 
hydrochloric acid of the gastric juice. 

1884 A. Gamcee in Excycl. Brit. XVII. 674/1 The glands 
which possess these acid-forming cells have of late been 
termed (Langley) oxyntic glands. 1892 Syd Soc. Lev., 
Oxyntic cells. ; 

Oxyphil (p'ksifil), a. Biol. [f. Gr. dgv- sharp, 
acid + -fidos loving, -PHIL(E.] ‘ Acid-loving’: 
applicd to certain white blood-corpuscles or other 
cells having an affinity for acids. 

1896 A lléutt's Syst. Med. 1. 79 Their [i. e. Kanthack and 
Hardy's] coarsely granular oxyphile cells are the eosinopnile 
cells of most writers. /bid. 80 Feeb:e oxyphile reaction. 
Ibid. 117 Other cells containing oxyphil granules. 

+ Oxypho:sphate. Chem. An obs. name for 
a metallic phosphate containing a larger propor- 
tion of oxygen, as oxyphosphate of tron = ferric 
phosphate. 

1815 Hewsry Elem. Chent. (ed. 7) 11. 116 The phosphate of 
iron is almost insoluble in water. “lbe oxy-phospbate of 
iron is, also, an insoluble salt. 

Oxyrhynch (ksirink). [f Oxy- 1 + Gr. 
puyx-os snout, beak.] 

1. Any crab of the gronp Oxyrhyncha, charac- 
terized by a triangular cephalothorax with project- 
ing rostrum ; the group includes the spider-crabs. 

1839 Fenny Cycl. X1V.297/2 The first joint of the external 
antennz. being cylindrical..in nearly all the Oxyrhynchs, 
1840 /éid. XVII. 109 ‘be Oxyrhyncbs are all essentially 
marine. 

2. A fish; = next, 1. 

|| Oxyrhynchus (pksirikds). Zool, [ad. Gr. 
o€tppyvyxos sharp-snouted, epithet of a fish. 

1. A fish (Wormyrus oxyrhynchus) found in the 
Nile, esteemed sacred by the ancient Egyptians. 

1706 Puitiups, O.cyrinchus, the Spit-nose, a sort of River- 
fish. 1851 J/useune Nat. Hist. 11. 1532 The oxyrhinchus is 
very commouly represented in the paintings of Thebes, Beni- 
Hassan and Memphis. 1865 J. H. Ixcranam Pillar of Fire 
(1872) 223 The oxyrhincus, the eel, the lepidotus, and some 
other kinds of fisb are sacred; and at Thebes they are em- 
balined by tbe priests. 

Ornith. A genus of American tyrant fly- 
catchers, characterized by a long straight sharp- 
pointed bill. 

1868 Eng. Cycl.s.v. Picidae, Neither does the intervention 
of the Wryneck with its wormlike tongue, or of Oxyrhyncus 
with its acute bill,do nore than indicate the broken links of 
the chain, ; ; . 

+ Oxyrrhodin, -ine (gksirodin). Obs. Also 
in L. lorm exyrrhodinum, {[ad. mod.L. oxy- 
rrhodinum, ad. Gr. ofuppddivoy (€datov), ‘rose-oil 
mixed with vinegar’ (Liddell and Scott).] A pre- 
paration of vinegar and oil of roses, formerly used 
medicinally. Also + Oxyrrhod, || Oxyrrhodon. 

1639 J. W. tr. Guibert’s Char. Physic. . 31 Oyle of Roses, 
..Rose water, and a spoonfull of vineger, mixe them well 
together, and your oxirrhod isdone. 17.. Frover //utmours 
(J.), The spirits, opiates, and cool things, readily compose 
oxyrrhodines. 1727-41 Cuamsers Cycl., Oxyrrhodou, or 
Oxyrrhodinunt. 1754-64 Smetiie M/idwi/ 1. Introd. 19 A 
cloth dipped in oxyrrhodon must be laid on ber abdomen. 

| Oxysaccharum (pksisekardm). Also 6 
oxi-. [Late L., a. late Gr. d¢vodxxapoy, f d€v- 
sharp, acid + oaxxapov sugar.] A medicine com- 
pounded of vinegar and sugar. 

¢1550 Liovp Treas. Health (1585) X viij, Let the matter 


be preparid with oxisaccharum in thre partes therof. 1727- 
4uin Cuampers Cyel, . 
Oxy-salt (gksijs§lt). Chem. Also oxi-. [f. 


Oxy- 2 + Satt.] 
salt of an oxyacid. 

1836-41 Branve Chem, (ed. 5) 593 The oxidizement of a 
metal is an essential preliminary to the formation of its oxy- 
salts, or, in other werds, to its combinations with oxy-acids. 
1841 ScHOnBEIN in Rep. Brit. Assoe. 210 Mixed with chemi- 
cally pure..sulphuric acid, with phosphoric acid, nitric acid, 
potasb, and a series of oxi-salts. 1882 Vines Sachs's Bot. 693 
Oxygen is introduced into the plant in the forin of water, 
carbon dioaide, and oxy-salts. 

+Oxysulphate. Chem. An obs. name for 
a metallic sulphate containing a larger proportion 
of oxygen, as oxysulphate of tron = ferric sulphate. 

1802 Jed. Frnt. VIII. 550 It has been proposed to dis- 
tingnish them [iron sulpbates] by terming that salt which 
contains the metal more highly oxydated, an oxysulphat. 
1815 Henry Elem. Chews. (ed. 7) 11. 109 This salt bas been 
called, but not with strict propriety, oxy-sudphate. Its 
legitimate name would be sx/phate of peroxide of tron; but, 
as this is inconvenient from its length, it may be called the 
red sulphate of trou. 

So Oxysu‘Iphide, a compound of an element or 
positive compound radical with oxygenand sulphur; 


A salt containing oxygen; a 


OXYSULPHION. 


generally restricted to compounds of the oxide 
and sulphide of a metal, +Oxysu‘lphion Obs. 
‘Daniell’s term for the acid compound of an oxy- 
salt containing sulphur which is set free at the 
positive pole of a galvanic battery, but whicli 
cannot exist in a free condition’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; 
= the group SO,, now called SuLPHION, ‘tf Oxy- 
su‘lphuret Qés. = Oxysulphide. 

_ 1854 J. ScoFFERN in Orr's Circ. Sc., Chem. 408 A mixture of 
insoluble *oxysulphide of lime and carbonate of soda. 1845 
Topp & Bowman Phys. Anat. I. 6 A compound. .called by 
Prof. Daniell *oxysulphion, 1849 Noap Electricity (ed. 3) 
225 Oxysulphion of hydrogen, 1854 J. ScorFERN in Orr's 
Cire. Sc., Chem. 472 Oxide and sulphuret of antimony com- 
bine in many proportions, forming many *oxysulphurets. 

Oxytocic (pksitg'sik), a. and sb. Aled. [f. Gr. 
ofurdmiov = oxytocic sé,, f. dfv-, Oxy- 1 + ToKos 
childbirth.] a. adj. Serving to accelerate parturi- 
tion. b. sé. A medicine having this property. 

1853 DuNGLIson Med, Lex., Oxytocic,..a medicine which 
promotes delivery, 1873 R. Barnes Dis. Women xviii. 187 
Indian hemp..is credited..with oxytocic properties, /é7d., 
The powers of galvanism as an oxytocic, and even in origin- 
ating uterine contraction. 1875 H. C. Woop Vheraf. (1879) 
69 ‘The oxytocic action of quinia was believed in many 
years ago by numbers of our Southern practitioners, 

Oxytone (p’ksitoun), a. and sb, Gram., chiefly 
Gr. Gram. Also oxyton. [ad. Gr. dfvrov-os 
having the acute accent, f. d¢v- sharp, acute + 
Tévos pitch, tone, accent.] a. adj. Having an acute 
accent on the last syllable. b. sd. A word so 
accented. 

1764 W. Primarr Acceutus redivivi 109 Aristarchus .. has 
pronounced it [ayveav] as an oxytone. 1859 J. Hapey £ss. 
(7873) 111 On the last syllable of an oxytone word, when .. 
its higher pitch changes to a lower, the lower pitch is repre- 
sented in. .the same way as in the latter part of the circum. 
flex accent. 1881 Westcorr & Hort Grk. WV. 7. II. App. 
6/2 They are not independent or strictly final oxytones, 
being treated as fragments of a clause. 

Hence O-xytone, O'xytonize wis. ¢rans., to 
make oxytone; to pronounce or write with the 
accent on the last syllable. 

1887 Science 29 Apr. 412/2 There is also a tendency to oxy- 
tonize many words, ..although the accent shifts, as in other 
Indian languages. en, bs 

Oxytrichine (gksitrikoin), a. and sé. Zool. 
[f. mod.L. Oxytrichina neut, pl., f. Oxytricha, the 
typical genus, f. Gr. dgv- sharp + @pif, Tprx- hair 
(cf. Gr, d¢v7pixos adj.): sce -INEL] a. aaj. Be- 
longing to the family Oxytrichina or Oxytrichide 
of infusorians. b. sé. An infusorian of this family, 
Also Oxytri‘chinous a. = a (Mayne 1857). 

Oxytrope (gksitroup). [ad. mod.L. Oxytropis, 
f. Gr. ofv- sharp + rpdéms keel; from the pointed 
keel of the corolla.] A plant of the genus Oxy- 
tropis (N.O. Leguminose), closely allied to Astra- 

galus, the species of which are chiefly alpine; 
they have pinnate leaves, and flowers of various 
colours in spikes or racemes; several are cultivated 
as ornamental rock-work plants. 

1855 Benruam Brit. Flora 215 The point of the keel is 
short and straight as in the yellow oxytrope. 1883 G. ALLEN 
in Long, Mag. Feb, 418 In the same exposed Clovarange.. 
the closely-related yellow oxytrope still grows in diminishing 
numbers; while its ally the Ural oxytrope holds its own 
manfully over all the dry hills of the Highlands. F 

| Oxyuris pksi,iiieris). Zool, Pl. oxyurides 
(-idzz). [mod.L. (Rudolphi, 1809), f. Gr. dfu- 
sharp + ovpa tail.] A genus of small thread-worms 
of the family Ascavid, inhabiting the rectum of 
various animals; QO. vermicularis is frequent in 
that of man, especially of children. 

1864 Reader IV. 660/3 The minute oxyurides, so fre- 
quent a source of weakness and irritability in children. 
1868 Eng. Cycl. s.v. Entozoa, Oxyuris is characterised by 
being subulate posteriorly, having the mouth orbicular. 

Hence Oxywric a. [-1c], pertaining to or pro- 
duced by an Oxyuris, as ‘oxyuric irritation’ (Cevzé. 
Dict.) ; Oxyuricide (-said) [-cipp 1], ‘a medicine 
which destroys Oxyzrides’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.), an 
anthelmintic; Oxyu'rifuge [-FUGE] = prec. 

1864 I. S. Coppotp Extozoa xiit. 372 There is one Indian 
drug which appears to be very valuable, because it .. is ..a 
true Oxyuricide. 188: — in Frud. Linn. Soc. (1883) XVI. 
187 The practical efficiency of the drug {milk of Papaw] as 
an oxyurifuge has been attested by Dr. Peckolt. 

Oxyurous (pksi;lteras), a. rave—°.  [f. mod.L. 
oxyitr-us (cf, prec.) + -ous.] Having a pointed 
tail. 

1857 Mayne Z.xpos. Lex., Oxyurus..having a tail ending 
in a point .., or the body attenuated and subulated to the 
posterior extremity: oxyurous. 

Oy, oe (oi, o!). Sc. Forms: 5 0, 5- oy, oye, 
8- oe. fa. Gael. ogha, also written odhka, pro- 
nounced (64) =Ir, za grandson, Olr. az descen- 
dant. O and oe appear to be etymologically the 
original forms in Lowland Sc.; in many parts of 
Scotland the diphthong ey is pronounced (Gé or 
62).] A grandchild, 

c1470 Henry Wallace 1. 30 The secund O he was of gud 
Wallace. 1508 Kennepie Flyting w. Dunbar 308 Belze- 
bubbis oyis, and curst Corspatrikis clan. 1564-5 Key. Privy 
Council Scot. 1. 326 Jane Campbell, oy and ane of the airts 
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of umquhile Finla Campbell. 1640-1 Airkeudbr. War- 
Comm, Min. Bk. (1855) 131 James Lindsay of Auchenskeoch; 
Andro Lindsay, his sone;..Charles Lindsay, his oy. 1718 
Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. ui. v, Auld Bessie..Came wi’ 
her ain oe Nanny. 1728 — General Mistake 193 Counting 
kin, and making endless faird, If that their granny’s uncle’s 
oye ’s a laird. 1818 Scotr //rt. A/rdl. iv, There was my 
daughter's wean, little Eppie Daidle—my oe, ye ken. 1868 
G. Macponatp &. Falconer v, What's the auld leddy gaein’ 
to du wi’ that lang-leggit oye o” hers? 

+b. A nephew; a niece. Obs. 

1596 Daceympce tr. Lestie’s Hist. Scot. 1x. 150 The 30ung 
prince his oye with him was in als gret affectione, as he of 
his awne body had bene gottne. /é%d. x. 282 The Erle of 
Lennox brocht with him his wyfe, Lady Margaret King 
Henrie his oy. 1673 Vedderdurn's Vocab. 11 (Jam.) Vepos, 
a nephew or oye. 

Oy, variant of Hoy vw. 

1816 W. Taytor in Jlonthly Mag. XLI. 527 There let them 
burr and oy, while tow’d aside. 

Oyapock, a Brazilian opossum : sce Yavock. 

Oyas, obs. f. OrEz, Oyce, var. OYsE. 

Oych(e, obs. forms of Oucu, clasp. 

Oye, app. alteration of ayes, OYEZ zt. and sé. 

(Perh. meant as a sing. of ayes; possibly for OF. imper. 
sing. o7 ‘hear (thou) *, or for eyez with z mute as in mod.F.) 

@14s0 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 94 Oy! al inaner men 
takyth to me tent. 1480 Caxton tr. 4igden (Rolls) VIII. 
530 Vhenne this Iac Strawe lete make an oye in the felde 
that all his peple shold come nere and here his crye and wyll. 

Ozer’, variant of a3é, ayd, obs. form of AGAIN. 

13.. Guy Warw. (A.) 3207 ‘ Bi-leue pou here,.. Al what ich 
come now son o3e’. ‘Anon’, seyd Gij, ‘it schal so be’. 

Oyer (0i01). Zaw. Forms: [3 oyer, 4 oier, 
oir], 4- oyer; also 5-7 oier, (5 oyeer, 6 oir, 
6-7 oyre). [a. AFr. over (Britton 1. i. § 3) = OF. 
oir, oyr:—odir, audir:—L. audire to hear, mod.F. 
ouir; an infinitive used subst. ] 

1. Short for Over and terminer ; a criminal trial 
under the writ so called (see below). 

1432-50 tr. Higden, Harl. Contin. (Rolls) VIII. 486 That 
paste, y schalle speke with.oon of theym after an oyer. 
@1g68 Ascuam Scholem. 1. (Arb.) 137 Seing so worthie a 
lustice of an Oyre hath the present ouersight of that whole 
chace. 165x N. Bacon Desc. Govt. Exg. nu. \xvi. 227 Upon 
security to appear before the Justices in Oyer. 1858 M. 
Pattison Ess, (1889) II. 2 Some mighty issue has been trying | 
in the great historical Oyer of the Reformation against the | 


See of Rome. 1864 Standard 31 Oct., The great oyer of 
railway assassination came to a close on Saturday, and 
resulted in a verdict of guilty. ; 

2. In Common Law, The hearing of some docu- 
ment read in court; esp. of an instrument in writ- | 
ing, pleaded by one party, when the other party 
‘craved oyer’ of it. Abolished 1852. 

160z FuLBEcKE 2nd Pt. Parall. 33 Vhe defendant de- 
maunded oier ofthe Testament. 1607 CowEtt /uterpr., Over 
de Record (Audire recordum), 1672 Lbid. s.v., When an 
Action is brought upon an Obligation, the Defendant may 
pray Oyer of the Bond; or if Executors sue any one, the 
Party sued may demand Oyer of the Testament. 1670 77yal 
of Penn & Mead 12 If you deny me Oyer of that Law. 1768 
Biackstoneé Cow. II. xx. 299 He may crave oyer of the 
writ, or of the bond, or other specialty upon which the 
action is brought; that is to hear it read to him. 1852 Act 
15 & 16 Vict. c. 76 § 55 If Profert shall be made it shall not 
entitle the opposite Party to crave Oyer of or set out upon 
Oyer such Deed or Document. 

Oyer and terminer (oi‘ar and td°1mino1). Law, 
The Anglo-Fr. phr. over et terminer ‘to hear and 
determine’ partly anglicized. a. In Anglo-Fr. 
used in proper verbal construction, and also, in 
commission a@otr et de terminer, as a sb. phrase = 
‘hearing and determining’ (cf. -ER*). b. In 
English chiefly in the latter construction, as in | 


Commission of oyer and terminer (tof over and 
determiner, of oyer determiner, = A¥r. de termt- 
ner), a commission formerly directed to the King’s 
Judges, Serjeants, and other persons of note, em- 
powering them to hear and determine indictments 
on specified offences, such as treasons, felonies, etc., 
special commissions being granted on occasions of 
extraordinary disturbance such as insurrections: 
also called Writ of oyer and terminer. Now, the 
most comprehensive of the commissions granted to 
judges on circuit, directing them to hold courts 
for the trial of offences. Hence in such phrases as 
Commissioners or Justices of (or tin) 0, & ¢., writ, 
court of o. & ¢.; and +(c) elliptically, for ‘com- 
mission or court of oyer and terminer’. 

a. (1278 Rolls of Parit. 1. 3/2 Furent assignes Justices, 
de enquere, oyer, e terminer selum la leyee lacustume, 1292 
ErITTON 1. i. § 1 Pur ceo ge nous ne suffisums mie en nostre 
propre persone a oyer et terminer totes les quereles del 
poeple. /d7d.§ 3 Estre ceo volums nous, ge Iustices errauntz 
soint assignetz de mesmes les chapitres oyer et terminer en 
chescun counté et en chescune fraunchise de vii aunz en vil. 
aunz, 1314-15 Rolls of Parit. 1. 290/1 Il forge trespas vers 
luy..et purchace Commissions d’oir & de terminer as gentz 
favorables a li.] _ i 

b. 1414 Rolls of Parlt. 1V. 58/1 A Commission of Oyer 
and termyner, after the fourme of a Statut mad. 1433 /did. 
458/1 Upon which Riot aforsaid, was graunted..writtes of 
Oyer and Termyner. 1455 /é:d. V. 332/2 Tyll your Com- 
mission of Oier and Determyner be direct to endifferent 
Commissioners. 1587 FLemine Contn. Holinshed 111. 1389/1 
In the place where the court commonli¢ called the Kings 
bench is vsuallie kept by vertue of hir inaiesties commission 
of oierandterminer. 1633 1. StaFForp Pac. //76. 1. 1. (1810) | 
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16 The Lo. President and Councell shall have Coinmission, 
power, and authoritie.. of Oyer, Determiner, and Goale 
deliverie. 1644 [H. Parker] Fus op. 5 When discords 
arose. .they might have been qualificd and repressed by a 
friendly association, and either one or both might have had 
the oyer and terminer thereof. 1681 rial S. Colledge 1 
‘She Judges and Commissioners of Oyer and ‘Terminer and 
Gaol. Delivery, met at the Court- House in the City of Oxford. 
1693 C. Matuer MVonders Lnvis. World (1862) 6 Considering 
the Place that J hold in the Court of Oyer and Terminer. 
1769 BiacksToNE Comnz. 1V. xix. 269 The courts of oyer and 
terminer and general gaol delivery. 1846 MeCuttocn Acc. 
Brit. Empire (1854) 11. 177 “Vhe commissions which confer 
the criminal jurisdiction are three in number: 1, a com- 
mission of peace; 2, a commission of oyer and terminer; 
and, 3, a commission of general gaol delivery. 

c 1405 J. Paston in P. Lett. 11.357 When hys jugys 
sat on the oyeer determyner in Norwyche, he beyng ther. 
1480 Caxton tr. /igden \Rolls) VIII. 578 Anone after cam 
doune one he deiermyne, for to doo iustyce on alle them 
that soo rebeilyd in the cyte. 1494 Fasyan Ch7ou. vu. 630 
The mayre.. by vertu of y* sayd comyssyon, callyd an oyer 
determyner, and a day was kept at Guyldhall. 1577 FLert- 
woop in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. u. 111. 55 Upon Saterday last 
in the after noone we’ had an Oier and Determiner in the 
Guyld Hall, the which we use to hold in the vacation tyme 
to kepe the people in obedience. 

d. In some of the Statcs of the American Union: 
A court of higher criminal jurisdiction. 

_ 1888 Bryce Amer. Comm. 11. xxxvii. 24 The governor 
is directed to appoint judges, commissioners of oyer and 
terminer. 

Oyer, obs. spelling of ofer, OTHER. 

Oyez, oyes (ayers), 272. (sé., v.). Forms: 5- 
Oyes,O yes, (5 Oyas,6Oies,O is, O ys, ooyess); 
6-7 Sc. hoyes; 7- Oyez, (7 oiez, O yez, oh yes, 
O ace, 7-9 oyess). [OF. ozez, oyez, hear ye! 
imperative pl. of ozr to hear:—L. azdidtis, pres. 
subj. ; orig. pronounced oye*ts, but subseq. reduced 
to eye's, and so identified in sound with the two 
words O yes! and hence often so written.]} 

A. imperative verb, and interjection. ‘ear, 
hear ye’; a call by the public cricr or by a court 
officer (generally thrice uttered), to command 
silence and atteution when a proclamation, etc., is 
about to be made. 

fe 1286 Stat. Excestre in Stat. Realm 1. 211/1 Ceo oyez 
vus A. e B...Re jeo dirrai verite.| ¢1440 York Myst. xxx. 
369 Pil. Cry, Oyas! Be. Oyas! Jbid. xxxi. 319 Do crie 
we all on hym at onys, Ozes! Ozes! Oxes ! /d7d. 360 O yes } 
if any wight with pis wriche any werse wate Werkis. 1567 
Triall Treas. (1850) 2t O yes, O yes, I will make a pro- 
clamation. 1584 Lyty Caszpaspe ui. ii, O ys, O ys, O ys, all 
manner of men, women, and children. 1654 E. Jouxson 
Wond.-wrkg. Provid.\.2 Oh yes! oh yes! oh yes! Allyou 
the people of Christ that are here Oppressed. 1682 N. O. 
Botleau’s Lutrin ww. 212 With Stentors Voice he make loud 
Proclamation O yez! I’th’ Chapter House, A rare Collation 
Stands ready dress’t. 1822 T. Mitcnett Avistoph. 11. 257 
Oyes! oyes! in virtue of my office—Waits any member of 
the court without? 1842 Baruam /ugol. Leg., Misadv. 
Margate xvi, But when the Crier cried, ‘O Yes!’ the people 
cried, ‘O No?’ 

B. as sé. A call or exclamation of ‘Oyez!’ 


Plural + oyesses, also *t ayes. 

Quot. 1635 has O's ace, an eccentric plural of O ace (pro- 
nounced in the north O yas or O yess). 

1494 Fasyan Chron. vil. 615 The sayde tayllours..wold 
nat cease for speche of the mayre nor oyes made by the 
mayres sergiaunt of armes. @1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. 
V//1 4 And there with all, commaunded his Heraulde to 
make an Oyes. 1589 R. Harvey P/. Perc. (1590) 13 Crier, 
make an o yes, for Martin to come into the Court. 1598 
Suaxs. Merry IV. v.v. 45 Qui. Crier Hob-goblyn, make the 
Fairy Oyes. Pst. Elues, list your names: Silence you aiery 
toyes. 1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 131 Going with 
oyesses vp and downe the streets. 1619 DALton Countr. 
Fust. xxii. (1630) 61 He may cause three oyes for silence to 
be made. 1635 Bratnwair Arcad. Pr. 1. 196 Having first 
commanded Cletor the pretorian cryer with three O’s ace to 
command silence. 1752 J. Loutmian Form of Process (ed. 2) 
88 After the crying of tbree several Oyesses. 1873 H. Spencer 
Stud, Sociol. v. 110 The oyez shouted in a law court to 
secure attention. 

b. Erroneously confused with OuTas (in Latin 


form Azeszzm). 

1597 SKENE De Verd, Sign., Huesium, hoyesium ..ane 
hoyes, or crie vsed in proclamations. 1609 — Aeg. Maj. 4 
Quhen ane man is slane,..or is found dead in any place; in 
tbis case, the finder sall raise the hoyes, as said is. 


+C. as vb. trans. To proclaim as by cries of 
‘Oyez!’ Obs. rare. 
1599 NasHE Lenten Stuffe 3 When the high flight of his 
lines in common brute was ooyessed. 


Oygnement, Oyke, obs. ff. O1nTMENT, Oak. 

Oylet, -ett, etc., obs. forms of OILLET. 

Oynct, Oyne, obs. ff. Ont v. to anoint, OVEN. 

Oyneon, -ion, -yon, etc., obs. forms of Onton. 

Oyns, obs. form of Ounce sé.1, a weight. 

Oynt, Oyntuose, -ture: see OINT, etc. 

O ys, obs. form of OvEz. 

Oys, oyse, oyss, obs. ME. and Sc. ff. USE s4., v. 

Oyschere, Oyser, -ier, obs. ff. USHER, OSIER. 

Oyse, Oyst(e, obs. ff. Ooze, Host sé. 

Oyster (oi-star). Forms: 4-5 oystre, -ere, 4-6 
oistre, (4 hoister, -re), 5 oystur, -yr, (hoystyr, 
-er), 6-8 oister, 4- oyster; also 4-5 ostre, 5 ostur, 
-yr, oestre, 6 oster. [ME. a. OF, oistre, uistre, 
huistre, mod.l. huttre = Pr., Sp., Pg. ostra, obs. 

a 
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It. ostvea, ad.L. ostrea fem., beside ostreum neut., 
a. Gr. dorpeor oyster.] 

1. A well-known edible bivalve mollusc of the 
family Ostreide; esp. the common European 
species, Ostrea edulis, and the North American 
species, O. virginica of the Atlantic, and O. /urida, 
the Californian oyster, of the Pacific coast. 

Green cyster,an oysier which has fed on conferva in tanks. 
Hard oyster, the native norihern oyster of U.S., distinguished 
from the Sef oyster found from 1he Chesapeake Bay south- 
ward, .WJangrove oyster, an oyster growing on lhe sub- 
merged trunks or roots of mangroves, as in Florida. Kock 
or sea oyster, an oyster growing on rocks or nalural beds, as 
opposed to those which are artificially cultivated. 

1357-8 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 124 In Oystres empt. 
vjs. @1377 Abingdon Acc. (Camden) 38 In ostreys ixs. 
¢€1386 Cuaucer Sompn. 7, 392 Many a Muscle and many 
an oysire [v. rv. oystere, oyster] Whan othere men halh ben 
ful wel al eyse Hath been oure foode. c1gz0 Liber Cocornm 
(1862) 17 For to make potage of oysturs. 1483 Cath. Angel. 
262/1 An Ostyt,.. ostreum, guidam piscis. 1555 EDEN 
Decades 95 The fissbe il selfe is more pleasaunte in eatynge 
lben are owre oysters, 1674 T. Fatman Sel/y God 57 Your 
Wall fleet Oysters no man will prefer Before lhejuicy Grass- 
green Colcbester. 1756 Mangrove oysler [sce oyster-crab 
under 5d}. 1806 Wotcott(P. Pindar) 7vistia Wks. 1812 V. 
244 Who first an oyster eal, was a bold dog. 1817 J. Evaxs 
Excurs. Windsor, etc. 45x The green oyster, eaten al Paris, 
is brought from Dieppe. 1838 Ezcycl, Brit. (ed. 7) XVI. 
638/2 It abounds with small rock-oysters. 1883 MoLoxey 
W. Afr. Fisheries 43 (Fish. Exhib. Publ.) Women go in for 
the collection of mangrove-oysters. 1883 E. P. Ramsay 
Food Fishes V.S. Wales 37 (ibid.) Recen experiments tend 
lo prove that the Rock-Oyster of our shores .. which is left 
dry by every lide, is only a variely of the Drifi-Oyster. 

b. fic. 

({n allusion lo the fable of the monkey who, as judge, kept 
lhe oyster and gave a shell 10 each of the disputants.) 

1839 THackeray .Vajor Gahagan ii, The oyster remained 
with the British Government. — . 

c. Phrases and proverbial expressions. 

1 To drink to one's oysters, 10 fare accordingly. tA 
stopping or choking oyster, a retort which puts a person 1o 
silence. As féke as an apple to an oyster (and similar 
phrases), i. ¢. lolally different. 

1472 J. Pastonin P. Lett. III. 41 For and I had noi delt 
tyghi corleysly up on Holy Rood Day I had drownk to myn 
oystyrs. @1529 SKELTON Bowge of Courte 477, | haue a 
stoppynge oyster in mypoke. 1532 More Confut. Tindale 
Wks. 724/1 Hys similitude of grammer likened vnio fayih, 
is no more lyke then an apple lo an oyster. 1542 Upatt 
Erasm. Apoph. (1877) 61 Yo a feloe laiyng to his rebuke, 
thal be was ouer deintie of his mouthe and diete, he did with 
lhis reason giue a stopping oistre. 1546 J. Heywoop Prov. 
(1867) 36 His wife. .deuiseth to casl in my teeth, Checks and 
chokyng oysters. 1648 Jexkyn Blind Guide 71 Why do you 
bring him in speaking of apples, when you speake of oyslers? 

2. Commonly applied also to other bivalve 
molluscs resembling the oyster, as the PeaRt- 
oyster, Aleleagrina margaritifera, of the family 
Aviculide; also with qualifications, as Thorny 
oyster of the genus Sfondy/us, Boat-oyster, a 
fossil of the genus Gryphea, Saddle-oyster, etc. : 
see quots, 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. x1. vi. (1495), By nyghle.. 
oystres open theymselfe ayensi dewe...And thal dewe.. 
bredyth a full precious gemma, astonethat hyghle Margarila. 
1600 Suaxs. 4. ¥, LZ. v. iv. 63 Rich honestie dwels..in a 
poore house, as your Pearle in your foule oyster. 1755 

ounG Centaur v, Wks. 1757 IV. 226 If we should find a 
small pearl in one oysler of a million, i1 would hardly make 
us fishers for life. 1828 G. Younc Geol, Surv. Yorksh. 
Coast 241 Gryphewa. YBoal-oysier, or Miller's lhumb. 1840 
Penny Cycl. XV11. 363-4 Placuna Placenta, vulgarly known 
as the Chinese Window Oyster,..and lacuna Sella, known 
lo colleciors as the Saddle-Oyster (from Tranquebar, etc.). 
1869 Woo Cos. Shells 85 We come now to the remark- 
able Saddle Oyster (A noma ephippini) .. recognized by its 
flat lower valve, in which is a large and nearly oval hole, 
just below the hinge. 1883 E. P. Ramsay Food Fishes N.S. 
Wales 36 (Fish. Exhib. Publ.) The ‘ Hammer-head Oyster’ 
(Afadleus albus, Lam.), &c., are found on our coasis. 

Th. Long Oyster. (See quot.) Obs. 

1674 Ray Collect. Words, Sea Fishes 105 Long Oysler, 
Sea-gar, Red Crab: Locusta marina. ‘The name long 
Oyster is no doubi a Corruption of Locusta. [Rather of 
Sp., Pg., Pr. ¢angosta, OF. langoste:—L. locusta.) 

3. The morsel of dark meat in the front hollow 


of the side bone of a fowl. 

1883 H. P. Sporroro in Harper's Mag. Aug. 456/1 He 
rolled under his tongue the sweet morsel of the oyster out 
of aside bone. 1890 Miss Branpon One Life Il. 103 That 
Particular morsel out of a fowl’s back which epicures have 
chrislened the oyster. 

4. Vegelable oyster: the salsify (also called 
oyster-plant: sce 3d). 

1884 Mitter Plant-1., Tragopogon porrifolins, Jerusalem 
Star, Salsify, Vegetable Oyster. 

5. attrib. and Comb, a. simple attrib., as oyster 
Jamily, hind, spat; connected with the taking, 
breeding, keeping, selling, or eating of oysters, as 
oyster-bar, -barrel, cry, -cullure (hence -culturist), 
-dredge, -fishery, -fork, -grounid, -industry, -keg, 
~monger, -netl, -shop, -smack, -tavern, voice; made 
of oysters, as oyster-patly, -pie, -sauce, etc. 

1683 T. Fatman Heraclitus Ridens No. 74 (1713) I. 201 
As much a Mock t’ Esquire, ‘midst all his Ruff, As empty 

Oister-Barrel to a Muff. 1714 Gay Trivia. 28 When.. 
damsels first renew their *oyster cries. 1874 Chambers’ 
Encycel. VII. 178/2 In such situations..*oyster-culture can 
be most .. profitably carried on. 1882 Daily Tel. 18 Aug. 
4/8 *Oysterculturists are becoming alarmed lest the superior 
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oysters known as natives should be contaminated by the near 
presence of the inferior sort. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. Il. 
126 About 10000 people are employed in the *oyster-fishery 
along the coasts of England. 1774 Gotpsm. Wad. Hist. (1776) 
VII. 41 Of Bivalved Shell-Fish, or Shells of the *Oyster 
Kind. 1720 Stryre Stow’s Surv. Lond.(1754) 1.1. v. 26/2 One 
Rufe de Reines, “Oystermonger, look a Custom of all Men 
and Women thal washed lheir Clothes. .there. 1726 Leoni 
Alberti’s Archit. 11, 122/2 You may lake up lhe Mud from 
the bottom by means cf an *Oyster-Net. 1599 B. Jonson 
Cynthia's Rev. 1. i, O, Hercules, 'tis your only dish; above 
all your potatoes or *oyster-pies in Ihe world. 1816 ‘Quiz’ 
Grand Master vi, 24 To parlake Of *oyster-sauce and 
a beef-steak. x6xz R. Daporxe Chr. turn’d lurke 350 
Affrighting of whole streetes With your full *Oyster voyce. 

b. objective and obj. gen., as oystes-cultivator, 
-drelger, -cating, -fishing, -grower, -lover, -opener, 
-planting, -rearing, -seller, -trawler; oyster-breed- 
tng ad). 

1697 Drypen Iirg. Georg. 1. 297 Thro’ Helle’s slormy 
Streighis, and *Oyster-breeding Sea. 1508, 1723 “Oysler- 
dredger [see Drepcer!). 1853 Forsrs & Hancey A/ist. 
Brit. Mollusca 11. 320 Irish oyster-dredgers have a notion 
that lhe more the banks are dredged, lhe more lhe oysters 
breed. 1891 W. K. Brooks Oyster 127 In some of the 
Northern States “oysler-planting has been in existence for 
many years. 1483 Cath. Angl. 262/2 An *Ostre seller, 
ostrearius. 

ce. similative, as oyster-lip; oyster-grey, -white 
adjs.; oyster-coloured, as oyster brocade, satziz. 

1667 Marvete /ustr. Painter Dutch Wars 61 Paini her 
with Oyster-Lip. 1805 .Vaval Chron. XV.35, I remained in 
an oyster state, belneen asleep and awake. 1893 Varly 
aVews 10 May 6/4 Lady F.'s dress was made of oyster 
brocade 1lrimmed wilh old point. 1894 /éd. 11 May 6/5 
The train was in brocade of an oyster-grey ground shot with 
niother-o’-pearl. xg01 Vesti. Gaz. 5 Sept. 6/3 Miss V. C. 
wore an oysler-satin skirt with swathed bodice. 

d. Special combinations: oyster-bank, a bank 
of oysters, an oyster-bed: see Bank s/.13; +oyster- 
barrel muff, a muff having the form of an oyster- 
barrel; oyster-bed, (a) a layer of oysters covering 
a tract of the bottom of the sea, a place where 
oysters breed or are bred: see Bep st. 14b; (4) a 
layer or stratum containing fossil oysters; oyster- 
bird = OYSTER-CATCHER ; oyster-biscuit (see 
quot.) ; + oyster-board, a long narrow board or 
table of the kind used for displaying oysters for 
sale; applied contemptuously to the communion- 
tables introduced by the early Reformers and the 
Puritans; oyster-boat, a boat (in 27S. also a 
floating house built on a raft) used in the oyster- 
fishery or oyster cultivation; + oyster-bread (see 
quot.) ; oyster-brood, the spat of oysters in its 
second year; toyster-callet =oyster-wench; oys- 
ter-cellar, a shop, orig. in a baseinent, where 
oysters are sold; oyster-crab, a small crab living 
as a commensal with an oyster, esp. /2notheres 
ostreum; oyster-farm, a tract of sea-bottom 
where oysters are bred artificially ; hence oyster- 
farming; oyster-field = oyster-led; oyster-fish, 
+(@) an oyster; (6) the toad-fish (Satrachus tau); 
(¢) the tautog (7auloga onit?s); oyster-green, 


a name of the seaweed C/va lactuca, also U. latis- | 


sima (broad-leaved o.); oyster-knife, a strong 
knife adapted for opening oysters; +oyster-lay = 
oyster-bed (cf. Lavine v6/. sb. 2c); oyster-like a., 
resembling an oyster, esp. in sticking inside one’s 
‘shell’; oyster-man, a man engaged in taking, 
breeding, or selling oysters; oyster-meter, an 
officer appointed by the Court of the Fishmongers’ 
Company to supervise the oyster industry; oyster- 
mushroom, an esculent fungus, Agaricus ostreatus; 
oyster-park, an oyster-bed or oyster-farm; oyster- 
plant, (a) the sea-lungwort (A/ertensia maritima), 
so called from the oystcr-like flavour of its leaves; 
(6) the salsify (7ragopogon porrifolius) ; Spanish 
oyster-plant, Scolymus hispanicus, the edible roots 
of which are used like salsify; oyster-plover = 
OXSTER-CATCHER; oyster-rake, a rake with a long 
handle and tines from six to twelve inches in 
length, usually well curved, used for gathering 
oysters in deep water; oyster-scale, the scale- 
insect ALytilaspis pomorum; + oyster-scalp, a 
scallop or bivalve mollusc of the oyster-family, or 
its shcll; oyster-seed, oyster spat; also, young 
oysters suitable for transplantation to artificial 
beds ; t oyster-table, a table inlaid with mother- 
of-pearl; oyster-tongs, an instrument used for 
gathering oysters in shallow water, consisting of 
a jointed pair of hinged rakes with inward-bending 
teeth and long handles; oyster-tree, the man- 
grove; + oyster-wench, -wife, -woman, a girl or 
woman who sells oysters. 

1612 Proc. Virginia 102 in Capt. Sinith's Wks. (Arb.) 168 
Hee.. forced them to the *oyster banks. 183: Excycd. Brit. 
(ed. 7) [V. 284 The oyster banks produce the finest pearls in 
the world. 1703 Dr For Kea Manners Misc. 101 
Knights of the Famous *Oyster-Barrel Muff. 159x PerctvaLe 
Sp. Dict., Ostiario, an *oister bed. 1833 Lyett Princ. Geol. 


{11. 354 The strata of sand which immediately repose on the 
oysler-bed are quite destitute of organic remains. 1898 


OYSTER-CATCHER. 


Daily News 13 May 5/2 The ration..consists of..16 oz. of 
hard bread (called *oysler biscuits in the States). 1554 in 
Latimer's Seri, & Renz, (Parker Soc.) 11.275 Weston. ‘Inthe 
same place he proveth a propitiatory sacrifice, and that upon 
an altar, and no *oy'ster-board’. 1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. 
i. (1871) I. 40 Tables which the Papisis irreverently termed 
oyster boards. 1419 Lider Albus (Rolls) 1. 343 Item, de 
*oystrebot, quantum dabit. 1538 Bate 7hre Lawes 1344 
He was sellynge of a Cod Inan oyster botea lyttle beyonde 
Quene hythe. 160r Hottanp Pliny 1.556 *Oister-bread, 
so called for that it was good with oisters. 1827 Act 7 § 8 
Geo. IV, c. 29 § 36 If any Person shall steal any Oysters or 
*Oyster Brood from any Oyster Bed. 1621 BratTuwatt Vat. 
Emibassie, eic. (1877) 302 *Oister-callet, slie Vpholster. 1889 
R. BryDatt Art ia Scot. vi. 96 The then popular “Oyster- 
cellars in Edinburgh. 1756 P. Browne Yasnatca (1779) 420 
The *Oysler-Crab. ‘Ihis little species is generally fein 
with the Mangrove oysters, in their shells 1888 Aver. 
Anthropologist 1. No. 4.297 The *oysterfield.. would supply 
a bounteous repasl. 161x FLoxio, Ostreca, any *oyster-fish. 
1597 GerarDE /feréad i. clix. 1377 Lungwoort..groweth 
vpon rockes .. especially among Oisters ..; this Mosse 
they call *Oister greene. 1866 7>eas. Bot. 833/1 Oyster- 
green, a name commonly given to Ulva Lactuca from its 
bright-green linl, and its being frequently attached to the 
common oysler. 1694 Motteux Ratelais \w. xxx. (1737) 124 
Like an *Oyster-knife. 1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3897/4 Tbe 
*Oyster-Lays in the Hundred of Rochford, in the County 
of Essex. 1784 R. Dace Barham Downs 1. 229 How I 
acquired any *oyster-like disposition.. I know no more than 
a_coach-horse. 1552 Hutoet, “Oyster man, .. ostrearius. 
1391 W. K. Brooks Oyster 141 No particular set of oyster- 
men are to blame. 1780 Chron. in Aun. Reg. 201/1 Tried 
and {fearnedly argued between lhe *oyster-meters of London 
and the proprietors of oyster-beds in the county of Essex. 
1875 Cooke /ungt iv. 6 The *oyster mushroom... included 
in almosl every list and book on edible fungi. 1862 ANsTED 
Channel Ist. 1. xxii. (ed. 2) 509 About 250 men and women 
are employed in the *oyster parks in sorting, loading, and 
unloading oysters. 1858 Hocc Veg. Atngd. 542 Mertensia 
waritima is anative of lhe sandy sea-coasts of Scotland and 
the north of England, where it is called *Oyster Plant. 
1705 Providence Kec. (1894) VI. 247 *Oyster Rake 3 hammer 
and a hand Bill. x900 #zedd 7 July 45/2 The prevalence of 
*oyster scale on the gooseberries. 1552 Hutoet, *Oyster 
scalph, osfrifer. 1610 Althorp MS. in Simpkinson Wash- 
Zugtons (1860) App. p. ii, The Parlor. Impr. ij tables—a cup- 
bard..a round “oyster table, 1716 Providence Rec. (1894) 
VI. 161 To Iron ‘Teeth for *Oyster Tongs and Carpenters 
adds 00-05-00. 1593 SHaks. Rich. //,1. iv. 31 Of goes his 
bonnet loan*Oyster-wench. 1825 Brockett V.C. Gloss.s.v., 
Fre-shee-ke-le-kaul-er-Oysteers, the famous cry of the elder 
oyster-wenches in Newcastle. 1562 J. Heywoop Prov. x 
/pigr. (1867) 113 On whom gape thine Oysters so wide, 
*oysterwife? 1597 GERARDE eal 1. clix. 1377 The poore 
*Oisterwomen which carrie Oisters to sell vp and down, 
1663 Butter //ud.1. ii. 540 The Oysler-Women lock’d lheir 

Fish up, And trudg’d away to cry No Bishop. 

Tlence Oy’ster v., to fish for or gather oysters; 
so Oy'sterer, one who gathcrs or sells oysters; 
a boat employcd in the oyster-fishery ; Oy’stering 
vol. sb. Also (all more or less nonce-words) 
Oy'sterage, an oyster-bed; Oy-sterdom, the 
domain or realm of oysters; Oy‘ster-fu:ll a., 
replete with oysters; Oy’sterhood, the condition 
of an oyster, habitual seclusion or reserve; Oyste’- 
rian a., of or pertaining to oysters; Oy‘sterish 
a., of the nature of or resembling an oyster (hence 
Oy ’sterishness) ; Oy sterize v,,to make an oyster 
of, treat as an oyster; Oy’sterless a., having no 
oysters, devoid of oysters; Oy-sterling, a young 
or small oyster. 

18.. E. Incersott (Cent.), Many more are ‘oystering now 
than before lhe war. 1896 Voice (N.Y.) 13 Feb. 3/3 Being 
near the Gulf some would oysler and fish. 1866 Morn. Star 
4 Jan., The Saltash *oysterage will .. be found a valuable 
acquisition by the company. 1865 J. G. Bertram //arvest 
Sea xi. (1873) 242 The Ile de Re.. in the Bay of Biscay.. 
may now be designated the capital of French *oysterdom. 
a1618 SytvesteR Jolacco Battered 267 \akes-farmers, 
Fidlers, Ostlers, *Oysterers. 1828 Banim Anglo-Jrish IL. 
188 Be it in..merchantman, collier, oysterer, skiff, or open- 
boat. 1855 SincLeTon Virg7l 1. 83 Pontus and *oyster-full 
Abydos’ straits Are tempted. 1854 Lowett Camébr. 30 Vrs. 
Ago Pr. Wks. 1890 I. go He came out of his *oysterhood at 
lasl. 1838 New Monthly Alag. LIM). 545 We are now 
approaching the paradise of lhe *oysterian Adam and Eve.. 
the locality of lhe first fossil occurrence of the ostvea 
teviuscula. 1662 Virginia Stat. (1823) 11. 140 The poore 
{ndians whoine the seating of the english hath forced from 
their wonted conveniences of *oystering. 1860 AZy Lx- 
periences tn Australia 66 \n summer..oystering..used to 
be a favourite amusement with the young folks of Sydney. 
1834 Beckrorp /fa/y I. iii, 31 A certain “*oysterishness of eye 
and flabbiness of complexion. 1793 Sourney Let. in Lie 
{. 196 Poor Southey will either be cooked for a Cherokee, 
or *oysterised by a tiger. 1865 Sat. Rev. 2 Dec. 710/2 The 
awful vision of an *oysterless generation [may] be prevented 
from becoming a fact. 1867 77#tes 15 Oct. 5/6 Not one 
of the young *oysterlings of Ihe previous summer's spal was 
known lo have been killed by the cold weather or frost. 

Oy'ster-ca:tcher. ([Cf. Fris. oestervisscher, 
Ger. austermann, austernfischer, and Linnzeus’ L. 
name ostralegus, mod.¥. huiirier.] A maritime 
wading bird of the family Hematopodide with 
black-and-white or black plumage, and bill and 
feet of a brilliant red. 

The common European species is /f2matopus ostralegus 
Linn., the earlier Eng. name of which is Sea Pie; Ihe 
American species is /f. fatliatus. As an English name 
‘ oyster-catcher’’ appears first in connexion with the latter ; 
il was used generically by Pennant Gevera of Birds (1773) 


. XXXi, 
ee M. Caressy Nat. Hist. Carolina (1754) 1. 85 Hema- 
topus. .. Tbe Oysler Catcher. 1732 Mortimer in Phil. Trans. 
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XXXVI. 448 7fematopus. .. The Oyster-Catcher, so called, 
because it feeds upon Oysters, which it finds gaping when 
left dry on the Banks at low Water. 1846 Stokes Discov. 
Australia 11. vii. 254 Our game-bag was thinly lined with 
small curlews, oyster-catchers, and sanderlings, 

+ Oy'sterloit. Also -loyte, -loite. An old 
name of bistort, Polygonum Bistorta. 

[Perh. an error in Lyte for *oysterloyce: cf. ‘Oosterlucyc, 
Aristolochia, 4erda, Ger. osterlucey’ (Kilian), According to 
Turner Names of Herées (1881) 83 ‘Bistorta is called..tn 
the South countrey Astrologia’: see the various forms of 
this word under ArisToLocHta and AsTROLOGE. J 

1§78 Lyte Dodoens 1. xiv. 23 The small Bistorte .. is 
called in some places of England Oysterloyte. 1611 Corar., 
Coulenvrée, Snakeweed, Oysterloit. 

Oy'sterous, a. [f. OystER +-ous.] Of the nature 
of, or full of, oysters. 

1836 T. Hook G. Gurney III. 239 The conversation .. 
of those oysterous, boisterous convivialists, 1382 H. C. 
Merivace Fancit of Ball. 11. it. iv. 192 A little pair of 
oysterous eyes of no particular colour, 


Oy'ster-shell. A shell of an oyster. 

1480 Pol, Poems (Rolls) 11. 239 Falsehed and sche byn 
bothe of oon substaunce, Alle be they not worth an oyster- 
schelle. 1853 EpenN 7+eat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 16 Vheyr fete 
are round..of the bignes of great oystershelles. 1607 ‘Tor- 
seLL Four-f. Beasts (1658) 104 Harts marrow,..mingled with 
the powder of oyster shels,.. cureth kibes and chilblanes. 
1875 Buck ann Log-bé, 124 The black markings or Wampum- 
spots in the American oyster-shell were..cut out, made into 
beads, and used as money or ornaments by the Indians. 

b. attridé. Oyster-shell stains (Photogr.), 
stains on the plate in the collodion process. 

1787 Wuytt in Phil. Trans. L. 387 He put the first in 
oystershell lime-water. 1835 Court Jag. VI. 188/x Career- 
ing it in Bath, in his oyster-shell phaeton, 1868 Lea Photoy>. 
247 Marbled Stains.— Oyster-shell’ stains of reduced silver. 
with a gray metallic surface and in curious curved and 
arabesque patterns occasionally make their appearance, 

Gy'stery, a. [f. Ovster+-y.] Characterized 
by or abounding in oysters; having the quality of 
an oyster. 

1844 Dickens Left, II]. 59, 1..opened the dispatch with 
a moist and oystery twinkle in my eye. 1871 R. Extis 
Catullus Fragm. ii, A sea-shore Hellespontian, eminent most 
of oystery sea-shores. 

Oystre, oystry, obs. Sc. forms of Hostry. 

Oystreche, -ege, -ige, -yche, obs. ff. OSTRICH. 

Oyther, obs. form of OTHER. 

Gz. fa. It. oz or 22, 15th c. abbreviation of 
onza, once.) An abbreviation used for ‘ounce’, 
‘ounces’, esp. after a number, as in 3 lb. 8 oz. 

(For Italian MS. forms of the abbreviation, see Cappelli 
Dizionario dt Abbreviature, Milano, 1899. In MS, the 2 
had the lengthened form, its tail being usually carried in 
a circle under, round, and over the a, so as to form the line 
of contraction over the word. Cf. the analogous (13-15thc.) 
ways of writing tb. for 4éra, libre pound, pounds.) 

1548 Hatt Chron., Hen, VITL 2576, A C. lili. ounces in 
golden plate, and .ilii, M. iii. oz in gylte plate. 1891 Penny 
Postage Fubilee 173 A letter of § oz. to Hong-Kong is 
ee asa. 

|| Ozzena, ozena (0z7na). [L. ozawa (Pliny), 
a. Gr. GCawva a fetid polypus in the nose, f. o¢ew 
to smell. Cf. F. o2éze (1603 in Hatz-Darm.).] 

1. Path. A fetid muco-purulent discharge trom 
the nose, due to ulcerative disease of the mucous 


membrane, frequently with necrosis of the bone. 

1656 Biounr Glossogr., Ozena .. a disease or sore in the 
nose, causing a stinking savour. 1661 Lovett Hist. Anim. 
& Min. 347. 1741 Monro Anat, (ed. 3) 113 An Ozzacis.. 
ill to cure, 3822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) II]. 204 The 
first variety ..is often found as a sequel in ozanas, 

+2. Old name for the Cuttle-fish. Ods. [= Gr. 
é{ava a strong-smelling sea polypus.] 

1g91 SytvestER Du Bartas 1, v. 238 ‘The subtle Smell- 
strong-Many-foot [#argi2 The Ozena], that fain A dainty 
feast of Oyster-flesh would gain. 1706 Puittirs, Ozena,a 
sort of the Fish Pourcoutrel or Many-feet, socall’d from tbe 
rank Smell of its Head. 

Hence Ozenic a., pertaining to ozena. 

1857 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Ozanna, obs. variant of Hosanna. 

Ozarkite (ozaukait), Af. [Named 1846 
from Ozark +-1TE1.] A white amorphous variety 
of Thomsonite, from the Ozark Mountains, Ar- 
kansas. 

1846 C. U. Suepuaro in Amer. Frul, Se. Ser. n. 11. 251. 

Oze, obs. form of OozE. 

Ozen-, Ozin-, Oznabrig, var. OsNABURG Ods. 

Ozey, var. OsEY Ods., a sweet wine. Oziar, 
ozier: see OsiER. Oszie, obs. f. Oozy. 

+ Ozimus, ozymus. Os. App.some error for 
Osmunp I, iron imported from Sweden. 

1550 Epw. VI ¥rxd. in Lit. Rew. (Roxb.) 261 If he [King 
of Suethen] brought ozymus and stele, and cooper, etc., he 
shuld haue our commodites and pai custom as an English. 


man, 1657-61 Heyuin //ist. Kef (1849) 1. 232 (D.) If he 
sent ozimus, steel, copper, &c. 1761 Hume 7//ist. Eng. 11. 
XXXV. 277+ 
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Ozocerite, ozokerit(e (ozp'sérait, o2dwkérit, 
-ait ; duzosie'rait, -kieroit). A/zz. [a. Ger. ozokerit 
(Glocker, 1833), arbitrarily f. Gr. é¢-ey to smell 
(¢w I smell) + «npdés bees-wax + -ITE1.] Awax-like 
fossil resin, of brownish-yellow colour and aromatic 
odour; a mixture of natural hydrocarbons, occurring 
in some bituminous coal-measure shales and sand- 
stones. Alsocalled native paraffin, mineral tallow, 
or mineral wax, 

Originally found by Meyer in Moldavia; subsequently in 
Galicia and other countries. Used to inake candles, and for 
insulating electrical conductors, ete. 

1837 Dana Alin. 441 Ozokerite, a variety of black bitumen 
lately discovered by Meyer. 1846 Worcester, Ozocerite, a 
mineral resembling resinous wax in consistence and trans- 
lucency. 1884 Blackw. J/ag, Sept. 341/2 The ozokerite or 
earth wax of Galicia is found in great abundance. 

attrib, 1871 ScorFeRN in Belyravia Mag, Feb. 450 An 
entirely new source of candle-making material has been 
developed, from the exploration of the ozokerit mines border- 
ing the Caspian Sea. 1885 W. L. Carpenter Soap, Candles 
etc. 328 Ozokerit Candles, 

Hence Ozo'cerited, ozo-kerited f//.a., covered 
or treated with ozocerite, as ozocerited core. (U.S.) 


Ozona‘tion. =OzonizatTion. 

1854 J. Scorrern in Orr's Cire. Sc., Chem, 286 Ozonation 
of the..oxygen. .takes place. 

Ozone (éuzoun). Chem. [a. F. ozone (1840), f. 
Gr. é¢-ew to smell + -ong.J An allotropic or 
altered condition of oxygen, existing in a state of 
condensation (having three atoms to the molecule, 
O,), with a peculiarly pungent and refreshing odour. 

It is produced in the electrolysis of water, and by the silent 
discharge of electricity or tbe passage of electric sparks 
through the air (whence it is sometimes perceived after 
a thunderstorm); it is more active than ordinary oxygen, is a 

owerful oxidizing agent, liberates iodine from potassium 
iodide, and, when heated, breaks up into ordinary oxygen, 
expanding by half its volume. 

1840 ScHoneEIN in Rep. Brit. Assoc. (1841) 214, 1 shall.. 
consider the odoriferous principle as an elementary body 
and call it ‘Ozone’, on account of its strong smell. /dia. 
217, I do not, therefore, hesitate to ascribe the familiar 
electrical odour to ozone. 1871 M. Cotuins Jrg¢. & Merch. 
II. vii. 195 Exhilarated by the fresh ozone of the mountains. 
1880 CreminsHaw IVurtz’ A tonz The. 119 Ozone is, as we 
all know, condensed oxygen. 

om, 


1865 Cornh. fag. Apr. 450 The aristocratic ozone being 
absent from the atmosphere, there was a flatness about the 
dancing of all tbose who considered themselves above the 
plebeian ranks of the tradespeople. 1866 Godry's Aflag. 
Apr. 357/1 In the artistic ozone of that zealous body of 
workers her ambition received its first definite impulse. 

ce. attrib.and Comb.,as ozone apparatus, carrier, 
generator, machine, season, ozoie-bearing, -infus- 
ing adjs.; ozone-box, -cage, a box containing 
ozone test papers, used to indicate the presence 
and relative amount of ozone in the air; ozone- 
hydrogen, Osann’s tcrm for hydrogen evolved by 
electrolysis from sulphurated water, said to have 
more active properties than ordinary hydrogen; 
ozone (test) paper (see quot.); ozone scale, a 
scale of tints with which to compare ozone papers 
after exposule; ozone-water, a solution of ozone 
in water. 

1890 Daily News 25 Jan. 5/7 The want .. of *ozone- 
bearing south-westerly winds. 1861 VV. Syd. Soc. Vear Bk. 
Med. 124 A new *Ozone-box and Test-slips. 1872 C. B. 
Fox Ozone 20 A modification of Beane's *Ozone generator. 
1866-77 Watts Dict. Chem. IV. 323 *Ozone-hydrogen. 1864 
Kemp in 7/mes 12 Oct., The discoloration of *ozone paper 
.-did not at any time during the month reach the maximum 
observed here. 1874 Chamébers’s Encycl. VII. 180/2 The 
effect. . produced by the air on..*ozone-test papers—papers 
steeped in iodide of potassium..which are rendered brown 
(or blue) by the liberation of iodine—is .. due to ozone. 
1866-77 Warts Dict, Chem, 1V. 323 *Ozone-water, an 
aqueous solution of ozone, which, according to Meissner.., 
exhibits in certain cases an action opposed to that of peroxtde 
of hydrogen. . ; 

O-zoned,a. [-ED*.] Supplied with ozone. 

1902 Scotsman 3 Sept. 6/8 The finely ozoned air in tbe 
Highlands has a gloriously recuperating power. 

O-zoneless, a. [-LEss.] Having no ozone. 

1887 All Year Round 29 Jan. 36 It allows of really 
beneficial exercise when it carries its rider out of an ozone- 
less region. 1893 F. Apams Vew /eyft 17 That ozoneless 
lake, immemorially stagnant in its depths, which we call 
the Mediterranean Sea, 

Ozonic (ozpnik), a. [f Ozone +-1c.] Of, of 
the nature of, or containing ozone. 

Ozonic ether, a solution of hydrogen peroxide in water 
with ether. 

1840 ScuOnBEIN in Rep. Brit. Assoc. (1841) 2:8 The elec- 
trolysis of our ozonic compound. 1872 C. B. Fox Ozone 28 
The action of Dr. Richardson’s Ozonic Ether on the Iodide 
of Potassium tests is due to the Peroxide of Hydrogen which 
has been mixed with it. 1878 Foster PAys. 1 ii. (1879) 320 
The oxygen in combination with hemoglobin was in an 
active, or ozonic condition. 
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O-zonide. [-1pr.] (See quot. 1872.) 

1867 WV. Syd. Soc. Retros. Med. 464 Ozonides, such as per- 
manganate of potash and the persalts of iron, turn the resins 
blue. 31872 C, B. Fox Ozone 11 Schénbein called those 
bodies containing Oxygen in a negatively active condition 
Ozonides.. ‘ 

Ozoniferous (d»zoni'féras), a. [f. OzonE + 
-(I)FEROUS.] Bearing or generating ozonc. 

1858 T. Grauam Elem, Chen: 11. 640 Passing the ozoni- 
ferous oxygen .. through a tube containing pumice-stone 
soaked in sulphuric acid, to dry it, 1881 Scz. Amer. XLIV. 
265 Plants supposed to produce or evolve ozone, and hence 
called ozoniferous plants. 

Ozonify (ozownifoi’, v. [f. Ozone + -/1)Fy.] 
trans, To convert into ozone; to ozonize. 

1866-77 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 301 By means of platinum 
wires,..electric discharges are passed through the oxygen, 
whereby it becomes ozonified. 1896 Pog, Sci. Monthly 573. 

Hence Ozonifica'tion. 1864 in WEBSTER. 

Ozonization (du:zonsizél'fon). [n. of action f. 
next: sce -ATION.] Conversion into ozone; charging 
with ozone. ; 

1866-77 Warts Dict. Chem. 1V. 300 Processes .. attended 
with ozonisation of the air, 1872 C. B. Fox Ozone 18 A 
powerful ozonisation of the Oxygen.. is immediately pro- 
duced. 

Ozonize (éuwzonaiz), v. [f Ozone + -1zE.] 

1, ¢rans, ‘To convert (oxygen) into ozone. 

1858 T. Granam Len. Chem. 11. 641 Ozonised oxygen 
was freed from ozone and aqueous vapour by passing 
through sulphuric acid [etc.J. 1866-77 Watts Dict. Chem, 

V. 300 Dry oxygen..can_be only partially ozonised by 
electric discharges. 1893 Times 19 July 2/6 A condenser 
charge is obtained by means of which: the oxygen around 
the points is condensed or ozonized. 

2. To charge or impregnate with ozone ; to treat 
or act upon with ozone. 

1850 T. Granam Elem, Chem. 1. 304 In ozonized air, paper 
impregnated with a solutton of iodide of potassium imme- 
diately becomes brown from the liberation of iodine. 1881 
Nature XXIII. 363 The slip had been ozonized by exposure 
..to the air. , 

Hence O-zonized, O-zonizing ff/. ads. 

1850 Ozonized [see 2 above]. 1873 Ratre Phys. Chem. 165 
This blue colour may be developed by guaiacum and ozon- 
izing substances. 1878 Foster Phys. tt. i. § 3. 278 A mix- 
ture of ozonized turpentine and tincture of guaiacum. 

Gzonizer (é'zonaiza1). [f. prec.+-ER1.] An 
apparatus for producing ozone. 

1875 Warts Dict. Chem. VII. 887 Houzeau has constructed 
an apparatus called an ‘ozoniser’, by which ozone is pro- 
duced in considerable quantity. 1893 Zimes 18 July 2/6 
Other forms cf ozonizers are also employed. 

Ozo'nograph. [f. OzoxE + -0 + -crpaPrH.] A 
registering or self-acting ozonoscope. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Ozono‘grapher. ([f. as prec. + -GRAPHER.] 
One who observes and records the amount ot 


atmospheric ozone. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Ozonometer (d:zong'méta1). [f. OzoxE: see 
-METER.] An instrument or device for ascertain- 
ing the amount of ozone in the air. 

It consists of a graduated scale uf tints with which ozone 
test papers, after exposure for a fixed time, are compared. 

1864 Times 13 Oct., Scheenbein’s ozonometer is graduated 
from zero to 10 deg. 1868 “xg. Cyc/. s. v., An ozonometer 
by which a strip of ozone-paper 24 inches in length is 
exposed successively for an hour to the action of the 
atmosphere. -_ 

So O:zonome'tric a., pertaining to the measure- 
ment of ozone; Ozono-metry, the measurement 
of the amount or proportion of ozone in the air. 

1857 Str T. Watson Lect. Princ. & Pract, Physic (ed. 4) 
(L.), He got several physicians at Basle to compare their 
lists of catarihal patients with his table of atmosphero-ozo- 
nometric observations. 1864 WesstER, Ozonometry. 1867 
Branpne & Cox Dict. Sci., etc., Ozonometry. This term has 
been applied to the means of detecting the presence and pro- 
portion of ozone in the atmosphere. 

Ozonoscope (oz0néskoup). [f. Ozone + Gr. 
-oxomos viewing : see -SCOPE.} An instrument for 
showing the presence or amount of ozone in the air. 

1872 C. B. Fox Ozone 4x Discussions..as to whether or not 
Schénbein’s ozonoscope solely registers Ozone. /é/d. 43 This 
test appeared to him, then, to be useless both as an ozo- 
nonieter and an ozonoscope. 

So Ozonoscopic (ozdunoskp'pik) a., serving to 
indicate the presence or amount of ozone. 

1872 C. B. Fox Ozone 17 If positive and negative electricity 
be allowed to impinge on ozonoscopic paper .. there is no 
difference in the effects of the two kinds of electricity. 

Ozonous (d'zonas), a. [f. Ozone+-ous.] Of 
the nature of or containing ozone. 

1890 in WEBSTER. 

+ O-zyat. Ods. An illiterate spelling of ORGEaT. 

1769 Mrs. Rarratp Eng. Housekpr. 312 To make Ozyat. 
Blanch a Pound of Sweet Almonds, and the same of Bitter, 
beat them very fine[etc.}. 1778 /déd. (ed. 2), ‘Lo make Ozyat 
a laa way. Jbid., Send it up in ozyat glasses..quite 
cold. 


the sixteenth letter of the alphabet in English 
P and other modern languages, was the fifteenth | 
in the ancient Roman alphabet, corresponding in 
position and value to the Greek /°2, 11, N, earlier 


¥ C. originally written from right to left Pi and 
identical with the Phenician_and general Semitic 


7, forms of which were‘), During its whole 
known history the letter has represcnted the same 
consonantal sound, viz. the labial fess, or lip 
unvoiced stop, to which the corresponding sonant 
or voiced stop is B, and the nasal, M. In english, 
the simple # has always this sound; but it is 
sometimes silent, as initially in the combinations 
pr-, ps-, pt- (representing Greek mv-, y-, mr-), and 
medially between #2 and another cousonant, as 
in //ampstead, /lampton, Sampson, Thompson, 
Dempster, Tompkins, where it is not etymological, 
but has the function of indicating for the preceding 
m the short and semi-sonant value which #7 natur- 
ally has before pronotnced p: cf. Svmpson, crimson 
(simsan, kritmz’n), with wémple, windle. In 
words from Latin, such as exempt, tempt, perenip- 
tory, assumpstt, consumptive, redemplion, and some 
others, as //umpty-Dumpty, where the # is (so far 
as English is concerned) etymological or con- 
scionsly derivational, there is generally in careful 
utterance an intention to pronounce it, resulting in 
an incomplete ~, which we indicate thns tem?t, 
réde‘m?{an ; but, in rapid or careless utterance, the 
fp disappears, just as in //am( pjton, Thom’! p son. 
The digraph PII, pA, is used, in continuation of 
Latin usage, to transliterate the Greck letter #, ¢, 
the phonetic value of which is now identical with 
that of F. The words beginning with PII have 
thus the same relation to the P words proper that 
those in CH have to the C words; that is, they 
constitute an alien group, which, only for alpha- 
betical convenience, occupy a place in the midst 
of the P words proper, between I’e- and Pi-. 
Original P in Germanic or Teutonic represents an 
Indo-European B. But, éze¢éa//y, B was of rare 
occurrence in Indo-European, and it is not certain 
that any of the words in which it so occurred were 
retained in Teutonic, where initial P was con- 
sequently very rare. Of the OF, words in P, 
a few were apparently Common West Germanic, 
a very few, Common Teutonic; of many of the 
remainder the origin is quite obscure, but the 
majority were manifestly adoptions within the 
historical period from other languages, chiefly 
from Latin. Notwithstanding these extraneous 
additions, P remained the smallest initial Ictter 
(the exotic K, Q, not being counted) in the Old 
English or Anglo-Saxon vocabulary, occupying 
less than half the space of I, and little more 
than two-thirds of that of Y. Its relation to the 
other mutes, C (= K) and T, and to its own 
sonant B, is seen by the pages which these occupy 
in Toller’s edition of Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary, which are C 50, T 64, B 78, P 83 
pages. P might be expected to comprise a corre- 
spondingly small part of the modern English 
vocabulary; on the contrary, it is actually the 
third largest initial, being surpassed only by S and 
C, with which it forms a triad of gigantic letters, 
which include nearly a third of all the words iu 
the dictionary. This result is mainly owing to 
the vast accessions from Greek, Latin, and the 
modern Romanic languages (chiefly ,of course, from 
French), and especially to the enormous number 
of words formed with the Latin prefixes /er-, 
post-, pre-, pro-, and the Greek para-, pert-, pro-, 
along with the PH group already referred to. But, 
besides these, P has received great additions, not 
only in later times from Oriental, African, American, 
and other remote languages, but, during the Middle 
English and Modern periods alike, of a multitude 
of common, familiar, or lower-class words from 
sources which cannot be traced, often apparently 
from fresh word-formation. P thus presents prob- 
ably a greater number of unsolved etymological 
problems than any other letter. 
Vou, VII. 


I. 1. The letter (p7). Plural Ps, P's, p’s (piz’. 


attrib, as p-language,a language which preserves original 
fp, oF substitutes it for other sounds, as Greek which has 
mevreé against L.. ge ingue, or Welsh which has pedivar against 
Ol. cether, from "getwver, L. guatuor. 

¢ 1000 [see [3]. 1530 Parscr. 33 The sounding of this con- 
sonant 7, / inall thynges followeth the generall rules.. 
without any manner exception. /6/d. 21 Excepte ps whiche 
they sounde buts, sayeng lor psadline, psaltére, salme, saltere. 
15.. Hevwoon iét//e) The playé called the foure P, A new 
and very mery enterlude of A Palmer. A Pardoner. A Poti- 
cary. A Pedler. 1573-80 Baret Af. sv., Vhis letter p 
seemeth both by his nanie and forme to be of kind to b, 
and as it were a b turned vpside downe. 1601 Suaks. Tze. 
aV, 1. v.97 By my life this is my Ladies hand..thus makes 
shee her great /”s, 1622 Dekker Lf tt be not good Wks, 
1373 INL. 329 Vhree Pees haue peppered me, The Punck, 
the Pot, and Pipe of smoake. 1863 A. M. Dene Pros, 
Speech 161 With reference to the letter /'’, we observe, that 
it is not inade by the conjunction of the lips, but by their 
separation; and this of course implies previous contact. 
1892 Alackw. Vag, Mar. 409 The inability of Syrian lips 10 
pronounce the letter P. 12892 Jonxston /"lace Nanus 
Scott, 224 Windisch and Stokes Classification cf Celtic 
languages... ‘The ~ group, Welsh, Pictish, Cornish, &c. 
1900 Contemp. Rew. Feb. 272 Greek may be called a 
p-language, Germanic a g-language. 

2. Used, like the other letters, to indicate serial 
order, as in the ‘signatures’ of the sheets of a 
book, the Batterics of the Horse Artillery, etc. 

3. PandQ. a. 70 be Pand Q (Lee and Kew). 

According to Bound Previnuctalisms as quoted in Tiny. 
Dial. Dict., this was used in 1876 in Shropsh. and Herefordsh. 
in the sense ‘to be of prime quality’. 

151z_ Rowranns Amare of //arts (Hunterian Cl.) 20 
3ring in a quart of Maligo, right true: And looke, you 
Rogue, that it be Pee and Kew. 

b. Zo mind one's P's and Q's ( peas and cues), 
to be careful or particular as to onc’s words or 
behaviour, So fo be on (tn) one's 1s and Q's. 

1779 Mrs. Lf. Cowrey Who's the Dupe? 1.i, You must 
mind your /’s and Q's with him, I can tell you. 71800 
W. B. Ruoves Sod. Fur. iv. 30 My sword I well can use 
So mind your P’s and Q's. a1825 Forsy foc. £. Angiia 
266 ‘Mind your p’s and q's’, q.d. ‘be nicely observant of 
your language and behaviour’. 1866 G. Macvonaip Anu. 
Q. Netghé, x. (1878) 181 Well, I thought it wasu't a time to 
mind ones peas und cues exactly. 1893 W. S. Gitnert 
Utopia t, He minds his P’s and Q’s,—And keeps himself 
re~pectable. 

a 1814 Afoll.’s Choice u. ii. in Mod. Brit, Drama lV. 208, 
I inust be on niy P's and Q’s here, or I shall get my neck 
into a halter. 1888 C. Dratnerwick Uncle Prerce i, We 
wis rather on es aud q's. 1893 W. A Suer d/y Contemp. 
vi. 149 In a well-dressed crowd you are in your p’s and q's 

ce. One's /"s and Q's, put for ‘one’s letters’. 

18z0 Come Consol.i. 30 And I full five-and-twenty year 
If{ave always been school-master here; And almost all you 
know and see, I]ave learn’d their /’s and Qs from me. 

[Note, As to the origin of these nothing has been ascer- 
tained, An obvious suggestion is that b, (for which the 
evidence does uot go fur back) refers to the difficulty which 
a child beginning to read has in distinguishing the tailed 
letters p and q; others have conjectured some cryptic 
reference to the word, peculiar, or particular, ‘Vhere is no 
necessary connexion between b. and a., which belongs to an 
earlier date. Ina still earlier passage from Dekker 1€o02, 
‘Now thou art in thy fee and exe’, fee means the coat so 
called (see Pre sé.), and cve app. either guene, or Cur sé.? 
sense 3 or 43 but there may have been a punning allusion 
to the expressions here considered, if they were then current ] 

II. Abbreviations. P. = various proper names, 
as Peter, Paul, etc.; P., p.=past, post: P (Chem.) 
= Phosphorus; P (chess) = pawn; P (Alechanics) = 


pressure; p-(Chem.) = para-; p.= page; p(A/usic) = _ 


Piano, softly; p. (in a ship’s log) = passing showers; 
fl (i.e. Greck 7) (J/ath.) continued product ; 7 
(A/ath.) = pi, the ratio of the circumference to the 
diameter of a circle, the incommensurable quantity 
3:14159265...; Pa. (U.S.) = Pennsylvania; P. 
and O., P. & O. = Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Co.; P.A.=Post Adjutant; Pb( Che.) 
= plumbum, lead; P.C. = Police Constable, Privy 
Councillor; Pd (Chev.) = Palladium; P.M., p.m. 
= post meridiem, afternoon; P.O. = post office; 
P.P. = parish priest; p.p. fer procurationem, by 
proxy; fp or Ppp (Alusic) = pianissimo, very softly ; 
P.P.C. (written on cards, etc.) = pour prendre cong?, 
to take leave; p.p.i. = policy sufficient proof of 
interest; P.R.A.= President of the Royal Academy 
of Art; P.R.S. = President of the Royal Society ; 
P.S. = fost seriptum, postscript; P.S.A. = Pleasant 
Sunday Afternoon; Pt. (Chem.) == Platinum; pt. 
= part, pint; P.T.O, p.t.o., = please turn over. 
1666 Hook in PAtl Trans. 242 March 28 35 p.m. 1682 
Grew's Anat. Plants (Order Roy. Soc.), Chr. Wren P.R.S. 


1809-12 Mar. EpGewortu Adsentee xvi, I shall make my 
finale, and shall thus leave a verbal P.P.C, 1833 MarrvaT 


P. Simpie \xv, The..count announced his departure by a 
P.P.C. c1850 Nudim. Navig. (Weale) 14 With the astro- 
nomical day it is always P.M. 1880 Standard 15 May 5/3 
The trim mates of P. and O. liners. 1892 Mrs. CLiFrorD 
Aunt Anne, iii. 59 She fancied him on board a P. and O, 
1895 Kennepy in Lavy Times Rep. LX XII. 861/1 All these 
‘disburseinents ' policies were p.p.i. or ‘honour’ policies— 
policies, that is to say, wherein it was stipulated that the 
policy should be deemed sufficient proof of interest. 1899 
Datly News 27 Nov. 8/3 Vhe P.S.A.—or, to give it the full 
title, the Pleasant Sunday Afternoon—inovement has now 
become pretty well known. 1900 Perkin& Kiprixc Organic 
Chem. 316 he most usnal course in the case of the di- 
derivatives is to employ the terms ortho-, meta-, and para-, 
or simply @, m7, and f,..para-nitrophenol or J-nitrophenoL 

P, variant of Pex Ods., short coat, ;ea-jacket. 

Pa (pa). A childish short form of ‘papa’. 
Hence Pav. “ans. nonce-wi,, to address as ‘ pa’. 

1811 L. M. Hawkins Ctess & Gertrude (1812) I]. 219 The 
elder sat down |to the piano-forie] and. answered ‘Yes, Pa’, 
to every thing that Pa’ said. 1823 E. Moor Suffolk Ik ords, 
/’a, an abbreviation of pa-pa. Pretty ger eral perhaps. It 
is soinetimes rather comic to heara great chuckle-headed 
lout—faaing his father—or svaa-ing his mother. 1829 
Censor 225 These exhibitions, uffording wonderous delight 
to affectionate Pas and A/as. 1880 Miss Drapvon Barbara 
vi, With the exception cf that decayed female, I have never 
seen a mortal in pa’s offices. 

Pa, var. Pau sé. Paa, var. ME. Po, peacock. 

Paage, obs. var. PeaGs, toll paid by passengers. 

Paale, obs. forms of Pave a. 

Paalstab, -staff, -stave, var. of Patstarr. 

Paame, obs. foim of Pato, name of a ganie. 

Paan: see Pacne cloth, Pane. 

Paarche, Paarform, Faark, Paart, obs. fi. 
Pancu, PERForM, Park, Parr. 

Paas, Paast, obs. ff. Pace, Pascu, PASTE, 

| Paauw (paz). S. Africa. Also 9 paow. 
[Du. faauww peacock.] ‘The name applied gener- 
ally in S. Africa to species of Bustard. 

1850 R. G. Cummine //unter’s Life S. Afr. (1G02) 18/2, 
I. perceived a large paow or bustard walking on the plain 
before me. 1879 A. Fores in Datiy News 28 June 5/7 
Among the game of the veldt is a noble bird called a panuw 
—a species of wild turkey. /d/d., The paauw combines 
the flavours of the giouse and the turkey. 1894 NEw10n 
Dict. Birds 683. 

Pab, Sc. dial. var. of Por, refuse of flax. 

Pabble (pzb'l). v. Se. [Echoic.] zt. To 
make a sound like that of boilirg liquid. 

1832 J. Witsox in Blackw. Mag. XXXI1. 879 The hissing, 
and the fizziiig, and the pabbling of the great pan in which 
the basted trouts are writhing. 1834 — /dfd, XXXV. 789 
We hear them pabbling in the pan. 

I Pabouch (pats). Also 7 paboutch. [See 
Banovcnk, Parvosu.) A heclless Oriental slipper. 

1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot’s Trav. 1.30 The heel. .is shed 
with a piece of [ron made purposely half-round, and these 
Shoes they call Paboutches. 1813 Moore /'ost-dag ii, 64 
All sorts of dulimans and pouches, With sashes, turbans, and 
pabouches, 1824 Scott St. Noman's xxx, I always drink my 
coffee as soon as my feet are in my pabouches ; it’s the way 
all over the East. 

+ Pabular, a. Cbs. rare—%. [2d L. pabulir-is, 
f. Aabeldum fodder: sec -An1.) = next. 

1656 Biount Glossogy., Pabular, Pabulous,. pertaining to 
fodder, Provender, forrage. [So in Patcies, Barry, etc.) 

Pabulary (pebi#lart), a. (ad. L. pabulort-us 
having to do with fodder: see prec. and -anry.] 
( f or pertaining to pabulum, fodder, or aliment. 

1835 J.S. Forsvtu (¢it/e) A Dictionary of Diet, being a 
Practical Tieatise on all Pabulary and Nutritive Substances. 
1839 G. Ravmonp in New JJenthly Alag. LVI. 409 His 
gleanings had done. .credit to his pabulary diligence. 

Pabulation (pxbimléfan). rere-°, fad. L. 
pabulation-em, n. of action from pdbu/ari to eat 
fodder, seek for food, forage.] (Sce quots.) 

1623 Cockeram, Pabulation, grasing, feeding. 
JAILEY.] 1755 Jounson, Padulation, the act of feeding or 
procuring provender. 1846 Worcrster, Padulation, act of 
feeding, fodder. 1864 in WrrsTER. 

+ Pa‘bulatory, a. Obs.rare—°. [ad. L. pabu- 
latori-us, {. pabullér-em fodderer, torager; see 
-oRY.] Of or pertaining to pabulation. 

1656 Brount Glossogn., Pabulatory, thesame[with Pabular, 
Palulons). (Soin Baitey.] 

Pabulous (pzx'bitilas), a. rare. [f. late L. 
pabnios-us abounding in pabulron fodder: sce -ovs.]} 
Abounding in or affording pabulum or food. 

1646 Sin T. Browne. /’setet, Ep. 1. xxi. 160 Wee doubt 
the cominon conceit, which affirmeth that aire is Ihe pabulous 
supply of fire. 1755 Jounson, Pedufous.., affording aliment. 

| Pabulum (pebivlim). [L. pabulum food, 
nourishment, fodder, f. stem pa- of pa-se-ére ( Pa-vz) 
to feed.J] Anything taken in by an animal or 
plant to maintain life and growth ; food, aliment, 
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[So in 


PAC. 


nutriment. 
plants, or of animal organs or organisms; rarely 


in reference to higher animals. 

1733 Tui Horse-/loeing Husb.i.7 Roots must search out 
and fetch themselves all the Padudui of a Plant. 1813 Sir 
H. Davy Agric. Chem. i, (1814) 18 No one principle affords 
the padulum of vegetable life. 1826 Kirsy & Sv. Entomol, 
xliv, IV. 216 Affording a pabulum to these animals. 1845 
Topp & Bowman Phys. Anat. 1. 43 The blood is the imme- 
diate pabulum of the tissues. 1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea 
x. § 493 The rivers hring down and pour into the sea con- 
tinually the pabulum which those organisms require. 

b. ‘That which supports or ‘ feeds’ fire. 

1678 Cupwortu /ntel?, Syst.1.1. 46 Fire..needsa Pabulum 
to prey upon, doth not continue alwaies one and the same 
Numerical Substance. 1744 BERKELEY Sirs § 197 Oil, air, 
or any other thing that vulgarly passeth for a pabulum or 
food of that element [fire]. 1860 Farrar Orig. Lang. v. 105 
A necessary pabuluin of combustion. ‘ 

ce. fig. That which nourishes and sustains the 
mind or soul; food for thought. 

1765 Sterne Tr. Shandy VU, xxxi, Such a story affords 
more fabulum to the brain, than all the Frusts, and Crusts, 
and Rusts of antiquity. 1819 CrapBe 7. of Hall x. 393 An 
age..when tales of love Form the sweet pabulum our hearts 
approve, 1888 M. Rosertson Lombard St, Alyst. iii, To 
furnish..more pabulum for reflection and rumination. 

Pac, pack (pk). [Origin uncertain. 

Thought by some to have been North American Indian; 
others suggest a Frenchified spelling of Eng. Jack; but it is 
not easy to connect it with any sense of Pack sé,!] 

A moccasin having a sole turned up and sewed 
on the upper; also applied to a heavy felt half- 
boot, worn by lumberers in winter. 

1875 Knicut Dict. Mech. s.v., The pac, as used by the 
Indians of the Six Nations, for instance, was made of hide 
boiled in tallow and wax; or of tawed hide subsequently 
stuffed with tallow or wax. 1893 Sevibner's AJag. June 715 
Loggers’ Footgear [Figures of] India-rubber brogan. Old- 
fashioned boot-pack. Modern rubber-soled boot-pack. Buck- 
skin and leather moccasin. 

Paca (px'ka). Zool. [a. Pg. and Sp. paca, a. 
Tupi paca, the native name (in Guarani, fadg). 

Gabriel Soares in his Woticias do Brazil 1587 spells it (in 
Pg.) agua, Claude d’Abbeville Afission ex Maraguan 
(1614) 251, has (in Fr.) Jae] 

A genus (C@logenys) of large dasyproctid rodents, 
nocturnal in habit, native to Central and South 
America; the common species (Calogenys paca) is 
called also the spotted cavy and water hare. 

[1648 Marcorave //ist, Nat. Brasil. UW. 224 Paca Brasi- 
liensibus, cuniculi etiam est species.] 1657 S, CLarKe Geog. 
Pescript. 179 Their Pacas are like Pigs, their flesh 1s 
pleasant. 1796 StepMan Surinam Il, xxii. 152 The Paca, 
or Spotted Cavey, called in Surinam the Aquatic Hare. 
1871 Routledge’s Ev. Boy's Ann. Sept. 517 When pacas and 
Sige are in question, an Indian will do anything to kill 
them. 

Pacable (pékab’l), 2. [ad.L. pacabd?-zs, f. 
pacére to appease, pacify, f. pdx, fac-em peace.] 
Capable of being pacified or appeased; placable. 

a 1834 CoLeripce Church & State (1839) 166 Reasonable 
men are easily satisfied; would they were as numerous as 
they are pacable! 1860 THackeray Round. Papers vi. 
Screens in Din, Rooms, That last Roundabout Paper..was 
written in a pacable and not unchristian frame of mind. 

Pacadile, bad form of PrcKaDILL. 

+ Pa:cal, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. pacal-ts peaceful.] 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Pacal.., that brings or signifies 
peace, peaceable, 1730-6 in Baitey (folio). 

Pacan, pacane, obs. forms of PEcAN. 


+ Pa‘cate, @. Ols. [ad. L. pacat-us, pa. pple. of 
pac-are to make peaceful, quiet, pacify.] Pacified, 
brought into a state of peace and calm, tranquil. 

1644 J. Goopwin /unoc. Triumph. (1645) 40 How pacate, 
flourishing, and free from disturbance this State hath been, 
@ 1652 J.Smitu Sed, Disc. vii, i. (1821) 309 A pacate, humble, 
and self-denying mind, 1681 H. Morr £.xf, Dan, vii, A 
man of a pacate mind and quick understanding. 

Hence + Pa‘cately adv., quietly ; + Pacateness, 
the state of being ‘ pacate’ or peaceful. 

a1652 J. Suir Sel. Disc. vi. 220 A gentle vocal air, such 
a one as hreathed in the day-time more pacately. 1666 Br. 
Reynotps Serm. in Westm, Abb. 7 Nov. 13 This pacate- 
ness and serenity of Soul. 1681 H. More £xé. Dax. i. 10 
There was not that pacateness nor tranquillity in the Medo- 
Persian Empire that there was in the Babylonian. 

+ Paca:ted, pp/.a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ED.] 

1727 Bary vol. Il, Pacated,..appeased, made peaceable. 
Hence in Asx and mod. Dicts. . 

Pacation (pak2ifan). [ad. L. pacdtéon-em, n. 
of action from péc-@re: see PacaTE a.] The 
action of pacifying or tranquillizing ; the condition 
of being peaceful and tranquil; pacification. 

1658 Puiitirs, Pacation, a stilling or appeasing. 1730-6 

3ai Ley (folio). 1820 Coceripce in Lit, Kes. (1839) 1V. 152 
It was this that..prevented the pacation of Ireland. 

+ Pacative, @. Obs. rare. [f. L. pacat-, ppl. 
stem of Adc-dre: sec -ATIVE.] Stilling, sedative. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. xix. 752 The pacative 
vertue of Vitriol [seems extended] to the effervescent bile. 

|| Pacay (pakai-, pakal:), Also Paceay. [a. 
Peruv. pacay, in Sp. pacaya.] A Peruvian legu- 
minous trec (/xga Seuillez) of sub-order Afimosex, 
cultivated for its large white pods, which are 
esteemed as an article of food. Also applied to 
a tree of the genus /rosofis. 

[1748 Earthquake of Peru iit. 210 The.. Pacayas .. are 


More usually said of the ‘ food’ of | 
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native of Peru, is cultivated in the gardens about Lima, 
where the inhabitants call it Pacay. 1880 C. R. MARKHAM 
Peruv, Bark xvi. 167 The paccay (Mimosa nga), with its 
cottony fruit, was drooping over the bubbling waves. 

Paccage, Paccan, obs. ff. PAcKAGE, PECAN. 

Pacche, obs. form of Parco, Pasn z, 

Pacchionian (pekidwnian), 2. Anat. [f. 
the name cf the Italian anatomist Pacchioni (1665- 
1726) + -AN.] Of or described by Pacchioni. 

Pacchionian body, corpuscle, gland, granulation, one of 
the granular enlargements or outgrowths of the arachnoid 
inembrane of the brain in the neighbourhood of the longitu- 
dinal sinus; 2’. depression, fossa, line,a depression on the 
inner surface of the skull for the reception of the Pacchi- 
onian bodies. 

1811 Hoorer Aled. Dict., Pacchionian glands. 1839-47 
Topp Cyel. Anat. II. 644/1 The Pacchionian bodies are 
found principally along the edge of the great hemispheres 
of the brain. 1845 Topp & Bowman Phys. Anat. 1. 255 
The Pacchionian glands or bodies are whitish granules, com- 
posed of an albuminous material. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v., 
They increase in size as the, years advance, passing through 
holes in the dura mater and projecting into the sinus or 
lying in the Pacchionian fossz of the skull bones. 

Paccioli, variant of PatcHout, the perfume. 

Pace (pés), s4.1 Forms: 3-5 pas, 4-5 paas, 
pass(e, 4-7 pase, 5 pasce, 5-6 Sc. pais(s, 6 Sc. 
paice, 4~ pace. [ME. a. OF. fas:—L. passum 
(nom. Zasszs) a step, pace, lit. a stretch (of theleg), 
f. pass-, ppl. stem of pandére to stretch, extend. ] 

I. A step, and derived senses, 

1. A single separate movement made by the leg 
in walking, running, or dancing; a step. 

13.. Coer de L. 536, 1 bad hym ryde forth hys wey, .. 
Ageyn he com be another pas. 21375 Lay Folks Mass Bk. 
App. iv. 105 Eueri fote ft pou gas Pyn Angel poynteb 
hit vch a pas. c1q00 MauNDEV, (1839) xvi. 174 Summe., 
at euery thrydde pas bat pei gon.. pei knelen. 1489 
Caxton Faytes of A. 1, xvi. 47 [They] shal marche paas by 
paas. 1593 SHaxs. Lucr. 1391 Pale cowards, marching on 
with trembling paces. 1634 [see Pace v, 1d]. 1667 Mitton 
P. L. x. 589 Behind her Death Close following pace for 
pace. 1832 Tennyson Lady of Shalott 11, v, She made 
three paces thro’ the room. . 

+b. jg. A ‘step’ in any process or proceeding. 

[1450-1530 Alyrr. our Ladye 227 Her fete she suffered 
neuer to moue one pase, but yf she dyscussed fyrste what 
profyte shulde come therof.] @1628 Preston Mew Cov. 
(1634) 210 We are not to be judged by a few actions, and 
a few paces, but by the constant tenor of our life. a 1698 
Tempe (J.), The first pace necessary for his majesty to 
make, is to fall into confidence with Spain. 

2. The space traversed by one step; hence as 


a vague measure of distance. 

1382 Wvyc.ir 2 Sam. vi, 13 And whanne thei hadden stied 
ouer, that baren the arke of the Lord, sexe paas, thei 
offreden an oxe and a wether. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 69 
Olyuer..came a foure paas nyghe vnto Fyerabras. 1587 
Fieminc Contn. Holinshed WN. 1332/1 On his left hand 
somewhat more than halfe a pase beneath him. 1667 
Mitton P. LZ. v1. 193 Ten paces huge He back recoild. 
1703 MAUNDRELL Yourn. Ferus. (1732) 106 Five hundred 
and seventy of my paces in length. 1879 Cassedl’s Technic. 
Educ. VV. 92/2 In many cases the pace of the surveyor is 
used for determining distances. 

3. A definite but varying measure of length or 
distance; sometimes reckoned as the distance from 
where one foot is set down to where the other is 
set down (abont 2} feet), as the mzletary pace; 
sometimes as that between successive stationary 
positions of the same foot (about 5 feet), as the 


geometrical pace. 

13.. K. Alis. 7804 An c. pas is hygh the wal. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. xix. exxix. (1495) 937 The pace conteyneth 
fyue fete and the perche enleuen pace and ten fete. ¢1400 
Maunpev. (Roxb.) xi. 46 A c. pascez beine..es pe charnell 
of pe hospitale, 1555 Even Decades 323 To measure the 
earth by furlonges, pases and feete. 1692 Capt. Smith's 
Seaman's Gram, i. xxvi. 135 (At one deg. of Mounture) 
she conveyed her Shot 1125 Feet, or 225 Paces. 1756-7 tr. 
Keysler's Trav. (1760) II. 282 An open walk of an hundred 
and eight paces in length leads to the fountain. 1841 
Lever C. O’A/alley vi. (The Man for Galway), To kiss your 
wife, Or take your life At ten or fifteen paces. 1842 BRANDE 
Dict. Sci. etc. s.v., The ancient Roman pace... was five 
Roman feet,.. hence the pace was about 581 English inches, 
and the Roman mile, the ‘ #z//e Jassus’, equal to 1614 yards, 

IL. The action of stepping, and derived senses, 

4. The action, or (usually) manner, of stepping, 
in walking or running; gait, step, walk, way of 
walking or progression. (See also 7.) 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 5635 For some meschaunce of be 
king he made so glad pas. ¢1386 Cuaucer J7/idler's 7. 555 
And Absolon gooth forth a sory pas. 1422 tr. Secreta 
Secret., Priv. Priv. 235 Whoso hath the Paas large and 
slow, he is wyse and wel spedynge. 1513 Doucias 2xers 
u. xd. 76 Litle Iulus..With wnmeit paiss his fader fast 
followand. ¢1586 C’ress Pemsroxe Ps. L. vii, But loe, 
thou see’st I march another pace. _ 1697 Drypen Virg, 
Georg. 1. 708 Late to lag behind, with truant pace. 1769 
Sir W. Jones Palace Fortune Poems (1777) 20 Now came 
an aged sire with trembling pace. 1840 Dickens Old 
C. Shop i, The little creature accommodating her pace 
tomine, 1851 Loncr. Gold. Leg. ul. Nativity 1.1, I steal 
with quiet pace, My pitcher at the well to fill. 

‘+ b. Course, way (in walking or running). Ods. 

13.. Cursor Al. Pan To pe tempil he sped his 
pas. 1390 Gower Couf II. 6 Wherof mi limes ben so dull, 
I mai unethes gon the pas [77ze was] ¢c1460 Zowneley 
Myst. xxviii. 364 To lerusalem take we the pace. 1608 
Torse ye Serpents (1658) 770 It is a small creature to see to, 


there very plentiful] 1866 7yeas. Bot., fuga /enillei, a | keeping on the pacevery fearfully. 1657 Howe. Londinop, 
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87 We will direct our pace downward now. 
Fables i. xvii, In vain the dog pursu’d his pace. 

te. transf. and fig. Movement, motion ; manner 
of going on. (Cf. 7b.) 

€1386 Cuaucer Alan of Law's T. 208 O fieble Moone 
vnhappy been thy paas [v.7. pas]. 1603 ‘I. Witson in Ellis 
Orig. Lett, Ser. uw. HI. 201 Our English affayres goe on 
with a smooth pace and a sinilinge countenance. c¢ 1611 
Cuapman /liad 1. 394*'The Pow'r whose pace doth move 
The round earth, heav'n’s great Queen, and Pallas. 

+5. A walking pace, walking (as distinguished 
from running, cte.), Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 15392 \Cott.) Fra pan he ran him ilk fote, 
ne yode he noght be pas, til he com him til pat in. /did. 
15872 (Cott.) His hend bai band and ledd hin: forth A-trote 
and noght pe pas [so Gott.; Fairf. & Trin. a pas). ©1386 
Cuaucer Can. Yeom. Prol.§ T. 22 His hat heeng at his 
bak doun by a laas ffor he hadde riden moore than trot or 
paas, 1390 Gower Conf. III. 41 Withinne his chanibre.. 
He goth now doun nou up fulofte, Walkende a pass. 

6. Any one of the various gaits or manners of 
stepping of a horse, mule, etc., esp. when trained. 
Also fig., esp. in such phr. as to put through his 
paces, referring to the various accomplishments or 
actions of which a person or thing is capable, 

1589 R. Harvey Pl. Jere. (1550) 5 A horse may ouer 
reach in a true pace. 1600 Suaxs. A. Y. L. 1 ii. 327 Time 
trauels in diuers paces, with diuers persons: Ile tell you 
who ‘lime ambles withall, who Time trots withal, who Time 
gallops withal, and who he stands stil withall. 1667 Lond. 
Gaz, No. 200/4 A dark brown Gelding.. having all his paces. 
1713 /bid. No. 5127/12 Stoln or stray'd.., a brown bay 
Gelding, ..his Pace, Trot and Gallop. 1727-41 CisAMBERS 
Cycl. s. v.. The natural paces of a horse are three, v7z. the 
walk, trot, and gallop: to which may be added an amble; 
lecause some horses have it naturally. 1766 Gotpsm. 
Vic, WH’, xtv, Lhad. put my horse through all his paces,.. 
at last a chapman approached. 1856 Emerson Eng. 7raits, 
Voy. Eng., The captain affirmed that the ship would show 
us in time all her paces. 1871 B. Tavtor /aust (1875) II. 
1 vii, 81, Isee she means to put him through his paces. 

b, A particular gait of the horse (or other 
quadruped); usually identified with amzdle, but 
now sometimes used as equivalent to vack (cf, 


PACE v, 3). 

1663 Butter //ed. 1. i 46 They rode, but Authors having 
not Determin'd whether Pace or Trot. ..We leave it, and 
goon. 1727-41 CuamBers Cyc/., Pace is more particularly 
understood of that easy low motion wherein the horse raises 
the two feet of the same side at a time; called also amédle. 
1840 Biaine Encycl. Rur. Sports § 1036 The walk may he 
irregular, though laterally conducted, as we see in the walk 
of the pace, which, if expedited, produces the amble. 18.. 
SrrickLaxD FREEMAN #67d., The poise being altered by the 
will of the horse, the off fore [leg] seemed to begin, and not 
to be succeeded by the off hind-foot keing set down at the 
same time after it, as in the walk of the pace. 1885 Fied/d 
17 Oct., Col. Dodge’s definition of arack is that it is half- 
way between a pace and a trot. 

III. Rate of movement, etc. 

7. Rate of stepping; rate of progression (of a 
person or animal); speed in walking or running, 
Usually with qualifying adj. (Cf. also 4.) 

c12z90 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 393/15 Pis best orn with gret pas. 
1330 R. Brunxe Chron, IVace (Rolls) 3515 Ne go swyper 
fan softe paas. ¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymton xiv. 315 
He sette hymselfe for to goo the waye so gret pase that no 
horse cowde not have waloped so fast. @1533 Lv. Beaners 
Huon \v. 185 The horse wold nother trot nor galop but 
go styll his owne pase. 1642 Futter Holy & Prof. St. ut. 
xxi, 211 Their ordinary pace is a race. 1693 Drypen 
Fuvenat x. (1697) 246 The Beggar Sings, ..and never mends 
his pace. 1743 J. Davipson ned vu. 185 Set forward 
with quick pace, 1863 Geo. ELiot Romola xx, He quickened 
his pace, and took up new threads of talk. ’ 

b. ¢ransf. and fig. Rate of movement in general, 


or of action figured as movement; speed, velocity. 
©1430 Lypc. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 216 Fro silver 
wellys..Comethe cristal water rennyng a gret pas, 1599 
Suaxs. JJuch Ado in. iv. 93 What pace is this that thy 
tongue keepes. A/ar. Not a false gallop. 1659 Burton's 
Diary (1828) 1V. 357 If they go the pace of their ancestors, 
I would tell them plainly they would not sit long. 1788 
Frankun A utobiog. Wks. 1840 1. 223 While we stood there 
the ship mended her pace. 1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 29 
Had British industry not been aided by Watt's invention, 
it must have gone on with a retarding pace, in consequence 
of the increasing cost of motive power. : 
e. Pace of the table (Billiards), of the wicket 
(Cricket): the degree of elasticity of the cushions, 
or of the ground, as affecting the velocity of 


motion of the ball. (Cf. Fasr a. 9.) 

1873 Bennett & Cavenpisn Billiards 77 The pace of the 
table makes a material difference in the strength with which 
this stroke should be played. 1897 Dazly Mews 1 Nov. 7/2 
He took four hours and fifty minutes to get his runs, and 
said that the extreme pace of the wicket hothered him. — 

8. Phrases. a. Zo heep (f+ Aold) pace: to main- 
tain the same speed of movement; to advance at 


an equal rate; to keep up wth. (Jt. and fig.) 

1590 Suaxs. AZids. WV, 11. ii. 445 My legs can keepe no 
pace with my desires, 160x Hottanp /¢7#y I. 350 Lions and 
Camels only ..keep pace in their march, foot by foot, that is 
to say, they never set their left foot before their right, nor 
ouer-reach with it. 1647 Warp Simp. Cobler 61 Who have 
held pace..with you in our evill wayes. 1762 GoLps™. 
Cit. W. xv, His luxuries kept pace with the affluence of his 
fortune. 1776 Apam Smitn HW, N. 11, iv. (1869) 1. 359 The 
interest of money, keeping pace always with the profits of 
stock. 1782 Miss Burney Cecilia v. xii, [He] walked so 
fast that they could hardly keep pace with him, 1876 
Grant Burgh Sch. Scoti.u. xiii. 355, Boys. .found incapable 
of keeping pace with the res of their fellows. 
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PACE. 


b. Zo go the pace. to go along at great speed ; 
Jig. to proceed with reckless vigour of action ; to 
induige in dissipation; to ‘go it’. Zo set the 
pace: to fix or regulate the speed. 

1829 Sporting Mag. XXIV. 47 The hounds went the pace 
over the heath toward» Lymington. 1854 in Brasenose 
Ale 126 Each man wil say you made them go the pace. 
1866 Mas. Henry Woop St. Wartrn’s Eve xxi, He went 
the pace..as other young men do. 

IV. Special senses. 

9. A step ofa stair or the like; a part of a floor 
raised by a step; a stage, platform. Cf. Foort- 
PACE 2, HALPACE. 

a1300 Cursor M. 9948 (Cott.) A tron of iuor graid.. 
Climband vp wit seuen pass [z. 7”. pas, pace]. 1535 Hampton 
Court Accts., 104 fote of hardston rought pase, for the 
steppes in the pects 1845 PARKER Gloss. Archit. (ed. 4) 
I. 267 Pace, a broad step, or slightly raised space about 
a tomh, etc.; a portion of a floor slightly raised above the 
general level. 

+10. A passage, narrow way; esp. & a pass 
hetween mountains, rocks, bogs, woods, etc.; b. 
a narrow channel at sea, a strait. Ods. 

@1300 Cursor AM. 23735 We agh be hun at hide to pass 
¢ pase pat es saherd. 1377 Lanci. ?. PZ. B. xiv. 300 3e, 

rw pe pas of altoun Pouerte my3te passe with-oute peril 
of rohbynge. 1470-85 Matory Arthur vu. ix, Thou shalt 
not passe a paas here that is called the paas perillous. 
a1578 Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chron Scot. (S.T.S.) 1. 368 
{He} pullit wpe saillis and came stoutlie throw the pace 
of Calies. 1590 Spenser /. Q. 11. i. 19 She forward went, 
As lay ber iourney, through that perlous Pace. a 1604 
Hanmer Chron. Ireé. (1633) 1 Making paces thorow woods 
and thickets. 1612 Stat. /red. (1765) 1. 444 The high-ways 
and cashes and paces and passages throughout the woods 
of this kingdom. 1617 Moryson /¢ix. 11.81 He caused. .the 
woods to be cut downe on both sides of the Pace. 

tli. a. Inachurch: A passage between the seats. 
b. Alididle pace: the nave; of one pace, of a nave 


only. Obs. 

1499 Will of F. Robert (Somerset Ho.), To be buried in 
the myddell pace before the high crosse. 1507 W2l/ of 
Corneli (ibid.), In the pace ayeust saint Kateryn Chapell 
dore. 1518 Vili of Hopkynson (ibid.), The middill pase of 
the church. 1772 Muitman fist. Essex VI. 164 he church 
consists of a middle pace and two aysles, but the chancel 
hath only a north aysle, all leaded. 1828 J. Hunrer South 
Yorkshire 1. 84 The church is of one pace, with a tower at 
the west end, /dié¢. 89. : Ae 

+12. A passage (in a narrative or other writing); 
a section, division, chapter, canto, etc. Ods. 

a@ 1300 Cursor AL. 18583 Nu haf yee herd he tald pe pas, 
Hu pat he harud hell and ras. c1qoo Destr. Troy 663 The 
lady.. Past to hir priue chamber: & here a pasendis. 14.. 
ABC Poem on Passion 44 in Pol. Rel. & L. P. 245 Lystyn 
a lytyl pas, 1621 ‘T. Wittiamson tr. Goudart’s Wise 
Vieillard 24 Philosophers haue vsed to diuide old age as 
it were into certaine spaces, paces, or progresses. 

3. A ‘company’ or herd of asses. Obs. 

1486 Bk. St, Albans Fvjh, A Pase of Assis. 1688 R. 
Hotme Armoury vy. 132/: A company of.. Asses [is] a Pace. 

14, attrib. and Contb.,as pace-goer, -setter ; pace- 
aisle, pace-board (cf. senses 9, 11); pace-stick, 
a stick used to measure (military) paces. Sce 
PAcE-MAKER., 

1877 Lee Glo.s. Liturg. Terms, *Pace-aisle, the ambula- 
tory round the back of a high altar. *Pace-doard,a plat- 
form of wood before an altar, 1870 Meape .Vew Zealand 
328 A pair of legs which looked like *pace-goers hy land or 
water. 1893 Mesto. Gaz. 25 Nov, 2/2 With Mr. Redmond 
as *pace-scetter, there will, we may be sure, be a lively com- 
petition between him, Mr, Dillon, and Mr. Healy. 183 
Regul. Instr. Cavalry 1,16 The “pace stick must be use 
to measure... his step. 1876 ALBEMARLE 50 Yrs. Life II. 
21g Drill-sergeants followed them everywhere, to prove hy 
the pace-stick whether they liad accomplished the regula- 
tion number of inches at each stride. 

Pace (pés), 56.2, Sc. and worth. dial. Also 5 
(9) paas, 5-6 pase, Sc. payce, paiss. [In 15the. 
paas from earlier ask; cf. northern as, ass, from 
ask, Ast sb.2, etc. In Washington Irving perh. 
from Du. faasch, pronounced paas.}] Easter, 
Easter-tide; = PascH. Pace eggs, dial. paste- 
eggs (LG. paaschey,¥ .aufs de pdgues) Easter eggs; 
hence pace-egger, -egging: see Eng. Dial. Dict. 

¢1425 Wyntoun Chron. vi. i. 3 The sextene day efftyr 
Pase. c1440 Vork .JJyst. xxvii. 4 Here will I holde .. ‘he 
feeste of Paas. 1590-20 Dunsar Poems xxxvi. 19 And nevir 
is glaid at 3ule nor Paiss. 1530 PatsGr. 805 At Pace, « 
Pasques. 1568 Durhant Depos. (Surtees) 87 He wold stand 
up upon paysunday. c1570 /éid. 239 Upon Pase monday 
was atwelmontl last past. 1579 G. Gicpin tr. Kaddoteim's 

Bee-Hive Rom. Ch. ii. (1580) 15 Holy ashes, holy paceegges, 
& flames, palmes and palme boughes. 1611 Corer. s. v. 
Pasque, Ocufs de Pasques, Paste-egges, 1809 W. Irvinc 
Knicker’, vn. ii, There was a great cracking of eggs at Paas 
or Easter. 1872 Harpwick Trad, Lanc. 73 [They] sallied 

forth during Easterweek ‘a pace-egging’ as it was termed. 

1876 Prayer Bk. Interleaved 117 The custom of asking for 

Pace. .ezgs, 

tb. Extended, like med.L. pascha (see Du 

Cange) to other great church feslivals, e. g. Christ- 

mas. (Cf. OF. pasgue de Noél, Sp. pascua de 

Natividad or simply Pascua.) Obs. 

€ 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 3393 Done solempnite of pace. 

Pace (pé's), v. Also 6-7 pase. [f. Pace sd.1] 

1. intr, To move with paces or steps; to walk 

with a slow, steady, or regular pace; to step along. 

1513 Douctas 4ineis xu. Prol. 161 The payntit povne, 
pasand with plomys gym, Kest vp his taill 1570 Levins 
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Manip. 7/3 To Pace, gradi. 1587 Greexe Euphues his 
Censure Wks, (Grosart) VI. 164 Hector pazing hand in hand 
with Achilles, Troilus with Vlisses. 1611 Suaxs. Hint. 7. 
Iv. iii. 120, 1 will euen take my leaue of you, & pace softly to- 
wards my Kinsmans. 1769 Gray /nstal/. Ode 35 Pacing forth 
With solemn steps and slow. 1814 Cary Dante, [n/. xxiv. 
11 There paces to and fro, wailing his lot, As a discomfited 
and helpless man. . 
b. transf, and fig. To proceed or advance in 


speech or action. 

16x Suaks, MW int. T. wv. i. 23,1.. with speed so pace To 
speake of Perdita. 1639 W. Sciater Worthy Commun. 49 
Let not the moone pace over the Zodaick oftner .. then we 
performe, if possible, our course this way. 

e. Also 4o pace tt. (See Iv g.) 

1597 Br. Hatt Saé. 1. vi. 8 The nimble dactyls striving to 
out-go, The drawling spondees pacing it helow. 1652 
Peyton Catastr. Ho. Stuarts (1731) 23 Charles insted of 
pacing it, ran violently to destroy his subjects. 

d. érans. with cognate or adverbial object. 

1598 Suaks. J/erch. V. 1. vi. 12 Where is the horse that 
doth vntread againe His tedious measures with the vnhated 
fire, That he did pace them first? 1634 Documents agst. 
Prynne (Camden) 20 Soe inany paces as a man paceth in 
daunceinge soe manye steppes hee is forward to hell. 1849 
Macacray //ist. Eng.ix. 11. 438 Sentinels paced the rounds 
day and night. 

e. With away: To spend (time) in pacing. 

1820 Keats //jferion 1. 194 He paced away the pleasant 
hours of ease. 

2. /rans. To traverse with paccs or steps; to 
walk with mcasured pace along (a path) or ahout 
(a place) ; hence, To measure by pacing. 

1571 Dicces Pantom. u. xi. N jh, You maye.. measure 
euery side, and line..as exactely as with corde, or pole, ye 
should paynfully pase it ouer. 1693 in //earne's Collect. 
\O. H. 5.) III. 342, I paced it, and found it to hee 70 of my 
Paces in Length. 179: Mrs. Rapcuurre Rom. Forest v, 
Louis was pacing the room in apparent agitation, 1801 
Sournev Thalaba v. note, It..is,as far as I could judge by 
my pacing it, a large quarter of a league. 1878 J/asgue 
Poets 195 She rose and paced the room like one distracted. 

3. zuir, Of a horse, etc.:; To move with the gait 
called a pace (see Pace 56,1 6 b): (a) to amble; 
(6) in recent use (chiefly 7% S.., to rack (Rack v.4). 

1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair u. Wks. (Rtldg.) 317/2 I'll... 
have thy pasterns well roll’d, and thou shalt pace again by 
to-morrow. c¢16z0 Z. Boyp Zion's lowers (1855) 137 Men 
for a space pace in prosperity, But at the last trot hard in 
misery, 1673 Lond. Gaz, No. 819/4 Stolen..one Bay Mare 
-» paces naturally, 1677 Ji. No. 1222/4 A Sorrel Chesnut 
Gelding .. walks well, paces little, but trotteth high. 1709 
[bid. No. 4543/4 Stray d or stolu..a Sorrel Gelding..does 
not pace. 1833 Hr. Martineau Alanch, Strike 42 The 
procession..overtook Mr. W.,.. pacing to business on his 
gray pony. 1895 /unk's Stand. Dict., Pace, to move, as 
a horse, at the pace, hy lifting the feet on the same side 
synchronously. 1903 Vasily Mari 1x Mar., A horse trots 
when his off fore and near hind legs strike the ground 
simultaneously, and he paces when the legs of a side move 
in unison, like those of two riders on a tandem cycle. 

b. érans. (With cognate or adverbial objcct.) 

1607 MarkHau Cavad (1617) 148 In this ring you shall 
exercise your horse. .niakinz him pace it, and doe his changes 
first uppon foote pace onely; wlien he can pace them per- 
fitely, then you shall make him trott. /éfdé. 152 You may 
hegin with the two distinct or several rings, which after he 
have pac’d, trotted and gallopped, then. .stop. 

4. trans, To train (a horse) to pace; to exercise 
in pacing. Also fig. 

1603 Snaks. Meas. for M,. ww. iit. 137. 1606 — Ant. §& CL. 
u. ii. 64 The third oth’ world is yours, which with a Snaffle, 
You may pace easie, but not such a wife. 1607 MARKNAM 
Cazvadé u. (1617) 82 You must then leaue exercising him in 
any lesson..and onely pace or trott him fairely forth right. 
1724 Lond. Gaz. No. 6258/3 A bay Mare,.. lately paced. 

5. To set the pace for (a rider, boat’s crew, ete.) 


in racing or training for a race. 

1886 WV. Y. Herald in Cyctist 3 Nov. 82/1 Crocker was 
paced hy Woodside, Rowe and Hender on hicycles. 1893 
IVestm, Gaz, 22 Mar. 5/3 Oxford had the advantage of the 
assistance of a Thames Rowing Club eight to pace them. 

@ 6. Acorruption of or blunder for Parse. Ods, 


(Showing that pace was pronounced as fass.) 

1594 Lyty Moth. Bomé. 1. iii, 1 am no Latinist Cand. 
you must conster it. Caz. So I willand pace it too; thou 
shalt he acquainted with case, gender, and number. : 

Pace, an early (14-15th c.) spelling of Pass v. 

Pacebil, obs. form of PEACEABLE a. 

Paced (pést), az. [f. Pace sé. and v. + -ED.] 

1. Having a (spccified) pace, gait, or rate of 
walking or going: chiefly in parasynthetic comb. 

1583 GREENE Mammillia 1. Wks. (Rtldg.) 316/1 Dames now- 
a-days..Pac’d in print, brave lofty looks, not us’d with the 
vestals, 1594 J. Dickenson Aviséas (1878) 78 An high-pac'd 
Muse, treading a lofty march. ¢1611 Cuapman /Zfad xu. 24 
His brazen-footed steeds, All golden-maned, and paced with 
wings. 16.. Drypen (J.), Revenge is sure, though some- 
times slowly pac’d. 1899 Academy 15 July 60/2 ‘Lhe best 
of life comes to the even-paced. 

2. Traversed or measured by pacing. 

1869 Lp. Lyrron Orval 169 The primly-paced saloons of 
Art and Science. 1882 Frover Unexpl. Baluchistan 177 
Hills, each with a paced base of from half a mile to a mile. 

3. Racing. Waving the pace set by a pace-maker. 

1899 Daily News 8 Apr. 8/6 The National Cyclists’ Union 
., forbade all riders holding its licences..to attempt a paced 
ride of any description on the road. 

Pace-gard, -guard, var. PASSE-GARDE. 

Pace-maker. [Pace sé.1] 

1. A rider (boat’s crew, etc.) who makes or sets 
the pacc for another in racing or training for a race, 
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PACHY-. 


1884 Padi J/ali G. 29 Mar. 2/2 The same scratch-crew 
acted as pace-maker for hoth the university eights. 1891 
Ibid. 6 Aug. 1/3 To establish a record for a mile without 
pace-makers, in order that comparisons may be drawn 
between the times of an unassisted rider and one paced. 
1g00 /7e/d 8 Sept. 384/1 The value of the pacemaker as a 
mere leader who set a racing pace..was lost sight of when 
his utility as a wind-shield became recognized. 

2. An apparatus fixed to a bicycle to indicate 
when the rider is going at the required pace, 

1896 Godey's Mag. Apr. 377/1 On the same lines is a pace 
maker that can be set at any desired rate... While this rate 
is maintained, it rings a bell. 

Pacement, obs. form of PASSEMENT. 

Pacer (péiso1). [Agent-n. from Pace v.] 

1. gen. One who paces; one who walks with 
measured stcp ; one who traverses or measures (a 
path, distance, etc.) by pacing. 

1835 L. Hunt Caft. Sword ii, Pacer of highway and 
piercer of ford. 1886 Dowpen Shelfcy II. ozo ‘Vhe pacers 
on the terrace descried a strange sail rounding the point. 

2. A horse that paces, or whose ordinary gait is 
a pace; see Pace 56.1 6b, v. 3. 

a 1661 Futcer IVorthies, Huntington. (1662) 51 It is given 
to thorough-paced-Naggs, that amble naturally, to trip 
much whilest artificial pacers gce surest on foot. 1708 J. 
CHAMBERLAYNE Sf. Gt. Brit. 1.1. iv. (1737) 32 Your New 
England Pads are esteemed as the swiltest Pacers. 1740 
Baynarp /Jealth (ed. 6) 31 Be your horse a pacer, ora trotter. 
1809 W. Irvine Anickeré. v. vi, He entered New-Amster- 
dam as a conqueror, mounted on a Naraganset pacer. 1817 
Sporting Mag. L. 25 The parson of the parish..mounts the 
old pacer. 1829 Sporting AMlag. XXIII. 266 ‘The Narra- 
ganset pacer is extinct. 1884 E. Eccleston in Century 


Jag. Jan. 445/1 lhe awkward hut ‘prodigiously’ rapid 
natural amble of the American pacer. 1900 Fie/d June. A 
pacer..canters with his hind legs, and trots with his fore legs, 


b. One who trains a horse to pace; a traincr. 

1656 Eart Monn. tr. Boccalini’s Advts. fr. Parnass.\. xii. 
(1674) 54 Coults might not put ‘Tramels upon their Pacers. 

3. Aactng. = PACE-MAKER 1. 

1893 Pad! Mall G. 10 July 10/2 In the contest of Saturday 
the riders were permitted to have pacemakers; but the 
innovation was not entirely successful, the competitors 
several times overrunning the pacer. 

4. collog. Anything that goes at a great pace. 

1890 Cent. Dict. 1901 Farmer Slang, 

Pacha, Pachalik, var. ff. PasHa, PASHALIC, 

Pachche, pache, obs. ff. Parcu. Pache, 
obs. var. PAscHE, Easter. Pachemia = fachy- 
hemia sv. PACHY-. 

Pachent, ohs. form of PAGEANT. 

| Pachisi (patfisz). Also 8 pacheess; 9 
pachchisi (erron. farchesé, -chtst). [a, Hindi pach- 
(ch)isi, lit. ‘of pach (ch)is’, i.e. twenty-five.} A four- 
handed game played in India, ona cruciform board 
or (more often) cloth, with six cowries for dicc:; so 
named from the highest throw, which is twenty-five, 
(A simplificd form is known in Europe as /z/o.) 

1800 Asiatic Ann, Reg., Misc. Tracts 314/2 In one square 
court the pavement is worked with squares, in the manner 
of the cloth used by the Indians for playing the game called 
Pacheess. 1867 A. F. Beccasis in E. Falkener Games Auc. 
& Orient, (1892) 258 There isa gigantic pachishee board at 
the palace at Agra where the squares are inlaid with inarble 
onaterrace. 1892 Kirunc & Baresmer Naulahka 78 It 
seemed to him no extraordinary mark of court favour to play 
pachisi with the King. 1892 EK, Farkener Games Auc. & 
Orient, 257 Pachisi is the national game of India. 

Pachnolite (paknolait). Avix. [Named 1863, 
f, Gr. maxvn hoar-frost +-LirE.] Hydrous fluoride 
of aluminium, calcium, and sodium, occurring on 
cryolite in small white crystals. 

1866 Amer. Frnl, Sci. XLI. 199 Knop has named the new 
species Pachnolite. 1868 Dana Zin. (ed. 5) 129 Found 
with pachnolite on the cryolite of Greenland. 

Pachometer (pakg'm/taz). ’ysics. = Pachy- 
metcr: see PACHY-. 

1857 Mayne £xfos. Lex., An instrument invented hy 
Benoit for measuring the thickness of the glass of mirrors; 
a pachometer, 1875 in KniGut Dict. Mech, 


Pachy- (px‘ki, paki:), before a vowel also 
pach-, combining form of Gr. naxv-s ‘thick, 
large, massive ’, used in the formation of zoological, 
botanical, and pathological terms: || Pachyz-mia 
=fpachyhamia. \|Pachyblepharosis (-blefardu'sis) 
Lath, (Gr. BXépapov eyelid], chronic inflammatory 
thickening of the eyelid (Mayne Z.xZos. Jex. 18 57). 
Pachycardian (-kadian) @. Zool, [Cr. rapdca 
heart], of or belonging to the /achycardia, or 
main body of the vertebrates having a_ thick 
muscular heart; sd., a vertebrate of this group. 
Pachycarpous (-ka‘ipas) a. Bot, [Gr. xapnds 
fruit], having large thick fruit (Mayne 1857). 
Pachycephalic (-sife'lik) a. [Gr. xepad-7 head], 
having a very thick skull, exhibiting pachycephaly. 
Pachycephaline (-se‘falain) @. Oritth., of or per- 
taining to the Pachycephalinz, the thick-heads or 
thick-headed shrikes. Pachycephalous (-se'falas) 
a. = pachycephalic;, spec., of or pertaining to the 
Pachycephala, a division of parasitic Crustacea or 
fish-lice. Pachycephaly (-se'fali), thickness of 
the skull. Pachycholic (-kg'lik) a. Path. [Gr. 
xoa# bile], relating to pachycholta or morbid 
thickness of the bile (Mayne 1857). Ese 
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PACHY-. 


tyl, -yle (-de*ktil) a. Zool. [Gr. daervdos finger], | 


having thick fleshy digits; sé, an animal with 
thick toes (Webster 1864). Pachyda‘ctylous a. 
[-ous], = prec. a. || Pachyde'rmia /a¢h. [Gr. 
béppa skin], thickening of the skin; hence Pachy- 
de‘rmiala. Pachye'my =fachyhwmia; so pachy- 
emit, pachyemous, adjs. (Mayne 1857). Pachy- 
glo'ssal a. Zool. [Gr. yA@ooa tongue], of or 
pertaining to the Pachyglosse, lizards with short or 
thick fleshy tongucs, or the /achygloss?, a tribe of 
Parrots; so Pachyglo‘ssate. Pachyglo‘ssous 
a., thick-tongued(Mayne1857). Pachygnathous 
(paki-gnapas) a. [Gr yvad-os jaw], thick-jawed 
(Cent. Dict.), || Pachyhe'mia [Gr. afya blood], 
thickness of the blood; so Pachyhe’mic a., 
relatingto pachyhemia, Pachyha 'mousa.,having 
thick blood (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1893). || Pachy- 
hyme‘nia, Pachymenia /ath. [Gr. bujy mem- 
brane], thickening of the skin; hence Pachy- 
me‘nic, -hyme‘nicz., thick-skinned (Mayne 1857). 
|| Pachylo‘sis (also pachu-): see qnot. Pachy- 
meningitis (-menindzai'tis) Pazk. [MENINGITIS], 
inflammation of the dura materof the central nervous 
system, cerebral or spinal. || Pachyme-ninx 
(-mininks) [Gr. piveyg membrane], the dura mater 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1893). Pachymeter (paki'm/ta1) 
[-31ETER] (also pacho-), an instrument for measur- 
ing the thickness of glass, metal plates, paper, etc. 
Pachyodont (pa‘kiodgnt) a. [Gr. dd0vs, d3dv7- 
tooth], having massive teeth. Pachyo’pterous 
= pachypterous. Pachyote (pz'kijut) a [Gr. 
ous, wt- ear], having thick leathery ears; sé., a 
thick-eared bat, of genus /achyotus; so Pachy- 
o'tous a. (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1893). Pachyphyllous 
(-fi'las) a. Bot. [Gr. pvadov leaf], having thick 
leaves (Mayne). Pachypod (p-kippd), Pachy- 
podous (paki‘podas) ads. [Gr. mous, od- foot], 
having a large thick foot. Pachypterous (paki‘- 
ptaras) a. [Gr. mrepdv wing, feather], having thick 
wings or fins, as an insect, a bat, ora fish. Pachy- 
rhynchous (-risnkas) a. [Gr. maxvppuyxos, f. Avy xos 
snout], having a large thick bill. Pachysaurian 
(-sQ'rian), a thick-skinned saurian. Pachysti- 
chous (paki'stikas), a. Bot. [Gr. otix-os row, line], 
thick-sided, applied only to cells (7veas. Bol, 
1866). Pachytrichous (-i'trikas), a. [Gr. Opig, 
Tptx- hair], having thick hair (Mayne 1857). 

1878 Bartveytr. opinard’s Anthrop.v.177 “Pacbycephalic, 
skull with thick hypertropbied parietes. 1858 Hitcucock 
Ichnol. Mass. 81 We should infer a larger number of *pachy- 
dactylous than leptodactylous animals to have made the 
tracks. 1897 Al/éuéi's Syst. Aled. 1V. 832 Chronic inflamma. 
tion of the mucous membrane of the larynx..may exist with 
the *pachydermial affection. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., *VPachu- 
Josis,..Sir Erasmus Wilson's term for a skin disease in which 
there is hypertrophy of the epidermis. 1855 A. Fuint Princ. 
Aled, (1830) 633 Acute *pachymeningitis is always suppura- 
tive, and is chiefly of surgical interest. 1899 Ad/butt’s Syst. 
Med. V1. 854 A certain degree of compression of the cord is 
caused by pachymeningitis. 1884 Knicut Dict. Mech. 
Suppl. *Pachymeter, a Viennese instrument which deter- 
mines tbe thickness of paper to the 1-1000th ofaninch. 1842 
BranveE Dict, Sci. etc., "Pachyotes,..the name of a family of 
bats,..Including those which have thick external ears. 1854 
Wesster, Pachyote. 1857 Mayne Expos. Lex, Pachy- 
podus,.. applied by Gray to an Order {of molluscs] corre- 
sponding to the Conchifera Crasstpedes of Lamarck : *pachy- 
podous. 1831 Frewer tr. //olub's 7 Yrs. S. Africa 1. 140 In 
the abdomen of this *pachysaurian tbere ts found a collection 
of lobulated fatty matter. 

Pachyderm (pe‘kiddim), sd. and a. [a. F. 
pachyderme sb. (Cuvier 1797), ad. Gr. mayddepp-os 
thick-skinned, f. mayv-s thick + 5épya skin. In 
a general sense, pachuderme adj. occurs casually in 
Fr. ¢ 1600 (Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. sb. Zool. A thick-skinned quadruped ; spec. 
one of the Pachydermata of Cuvier, 

1838 Penny Cycl, XU. 415/2 That the quadruped under 
consideration [Hyrax] is a true Pachyderm. 1853 Kane 
Grinnell Exp. xx. (1856) 160 That marine pachyderm, the 
tusky walrus. 1830 Haucuton J’hys. Geog. ii. 53 England 
was inhabited by herbivorous pachyderms.. previous to the 
elevation of the east and west chain. 

b. fy. Cf. PACHYDERMATOUS 2. 

1867 GarrieLp in Century ALag. (1834) Jan, 417/2 Like all 
politicians he seems to have become a pachyderm. 1894 
W. T. Sreap in Review of Rev. (Amer. ed.) Apr. 428 To 
shrink from the rude shocks and jars which tough pachy- 
derms bear with unruffled composure. 

B. adj. Zool. = PACHYDERMATOUS a, 

1868 Vat. Encycl, 1. 821 Anthracotherium, a fossil genus 
of pachyderm mammals. : 

tlence Pachyde'rmal, Pachyde‘rmie, ai//s. Zoo/, 

1847 Ansteo Ane, IVorld ix. 197 The gigantic living 
pachyderinal mammals, such as the elephant, rhinoceros, 
and hippopotamns, 1838 Penny Cycl. XIN. 416/2 The 
general balance of resemblance..is strongly in favour of the 
Pachydermic relationship of the animal. 1840 /d/d. XVIL. 
151/2 These and other Pachydermic forms. 

|| Pachydermata(pekidd-amata), sb. p/. Zool. 
[mod.L,, f. Gr. maxv-s thick + dépya, 5éppar- skin.] 
An order of Mammalia in Cuvier’s system of 
classification, consisting of the hoofed or ungulate 
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quadrnpeds which do not chew the cud, as the 
elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamns, hyrax, horse. 

Disused by recent zoologists; its constituents being dis- 
tributed into various orders. 

1823 BuckLann Kelig. Diluv. 37 It is foreign to the habits 
of the byzna to prey on the larger pachydermata, 1847 
Youatt //orse v. 107 The horse does not ruminate, and 
therefore belongs to the order pachydermata. 

Pachydarmatocele. Path. [t. as prec. + Gr. 
anAntumour.] A tumour arising from hypertrophy 
of the corium and subcutaneous areolar tissue. 

1854 V. Morr in Alvd.-Chirurg. Trans. Ser. u. XIX. 155 
(¢/t/e) On a peculiar form of tumour of the skin, denom- 
inated ‘ Pachydermatocele', 1900 Lancet 2 June 1593/2. 

Pachyde'rmatoid, a. [See -oi.] Akin to 
the Pachydermata. 

1882 in OciLviE. 

Pachydermatous (pekids-smatas), a. 
PACHYDERMATA + -oUS.] 

1. Of or belonging to the Pachydermata. 

1823 Buck.anp Relig, Diluv. 18 Teeth of the larger 
pachydermatous animals are not abundant. 1874 Woop 
Nat. i1ist. 245 The last on the list of the pachydermatous 
animals is the well-known Hippopotamus, or River Horse. 

fg, ‘Vhick-skinned; not sensitive to rebuff, 
ridictile, or abuse; not easily affected by outside 
influences. 

1854 LoweLt Keats Prose Wks. 1890 I. 229 A man cannot 
have a sensuous nature and be pachydermatous at the same 
time. @ ere M. Conus 7h, 72 Garden (1880) 11. 299, 1 doubt 
whether the poet might not find better employinent than 
lashing pachydermatous fools. 

Ilence Pachyde'rmatously adv., Pachyde*rma- 


tousness. 

1854 Woop Axim. Life (1855) 367 [An animal] of whose 
pachydermatousness, if we may coin such a word, there is 
no doubt. This is the Giraffe, whose hide is more than an 
inch in thickness. 1865 Morey A/od. Characteristics 35 
The conditions of social and intellectual pachydermatousness 
are in themselves equally wonderful. 1900 Weston. Gaz. 1 Oct. 
11/3 By being able pachydermatously to withstand the pro- 
tests to which we have referred. 

Pachydermia, -dermial: see Pacny-. 

Pachyde'rmoid, a. = PACHYDERMATOID, 

1856 Kane Aret, /.xfl. 11. 1.16 The frost-tempered junks 
of this pachydermoid amphibian [walrus]. 1877 Le Conte 
Elem. Geol, 1. (1879) 547 ‘Vhe Diprotodon .. a pachyder- 
moid Kangaroo as big as a rhinoceros. 

Pachydermous (pekids-imas), a. rare. [f. 
as PACHYDERM + -oUS.]  Thick-skinned, pachy- 
dcrmatous. b. Lot. Thick-coatcd. 

1836 Eucycl. Brit. (ed. 7) X1V. 146/2 The removal of the 
genus Equus..would enable us to simplify our definition of 
the pachydermous tribes. 

Pachyglossal to Pachymeter: see Pacny-. 

Pachyntic (pxkintik), « Afed. [ad. Gr. 
maxuytiut-os of thickening quality, f. maxry-ew to 
thicken.] a. Having the power of thickening the 
bodily fluids. b. Fleshy, fat. 

x890 Bittincs Vat. Aled. Dict. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Pachyodont to Pachytrichous: see Pacuy-. 

Pachytic (p&kitik), @. AZed. [f. Gr. maxvr-ns 
thickness + -Ic.] = prec. 

1857 Mayne Exfos. Lex., Pachyticus,..of or belonging to 
Pachytes; pachytic. 1890 J. S. Bituixcs Nat, Aled. Dict. 
II. 276 Pachytic..1 Thick, obese, 2 Pachyntic. 

Paci, obs. inf. of Pass v. 

Paciable, -ibil, obs. forms of PEACEABLE, 

Pacience, -ent, etc., obs. ff. PATIENCE, -ENT. 

+ Paci-ferous, a. Ods. [f. L. pacifer peace- 
bringing + -oUS.] Peace-bringing. Hence + Paci-- 
ferousness. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Paciferous. 1727 Baicey vol. 1, 
laciferousness,..peace bringing quality. 

Pacifiable (pxsifoiab'l), ¢ [f. Paciry + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being pacified or appeased. 

1618 ‘I. Apams Fool & his Sport Wks. 1861 I. 251 The 
conscience, .is not pacifiable whiles sin is within to vex it. 

Pacific (pasi‘fik), @. and sé. [ad. L. pacifie-us 
peace-making, peaccful, f. pax, Pac-em peace ; 
sce -Fic; perh. through F. pacifigue, -ficgue(1gsthc. 
in Godef. Comp/.).] 

A. adj. 1, Making, or tending to the making 
of, peace; leading to peace or reconciliation; con- 
ciliatory, appeasing. 

a@1§48 Hai. Chron, Edw, 1V 248b, Sore lamentyng.. 
that I did not performe and finally consumate, suche pol- 
litique diuises ..in my long life and paciffique prosperitie. 
1582 Muccaster Positions xxxix. (1887) 214 He appointed 
the pacificque, and friendly Embassages. 1667 MiLron 
P. L. x1. 860 An Olive leafe he brings, pacific signe. 1786 
W. Tuomson MWatson's Philip 111 (1839) 275 The marquis 
of Spinola..had strenuously supported the pacific counsels 
of Prince Albert at the courtof Madrid. 12855 Mitman az. 
Chr. i. vii. (1864) II. 135 The pacific influence which 
Gregory obtained in this momentous crisis. 

Of peaceful disposition or character, not 
belligerent, peaceable. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. tt. 189 See whether is 
more pacifique and charitable, and by consequent whether 
is the more Euangelicall. 175: Jounson Rambler No. 185 
P 10 This pacifick and harmless temper. 1774 J. Aoams in 
Fam. Lett, (1876) 40, I saw the tears gush into the eyes of 
the old grave pacific Quakers. 1879 Dixon IVizdsor 11. 
xii. 132 In the end he brought them to a more pacific view. 

3. Characterized by peace or calm, peacefnl, at 


peace; calm, tranquil, quiet. 
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PACIFICATION. 


1633 T. James Voy. lv, Pacificke and open Seas. 1865 
Cariyie Jed, Gt. xvin. xii. (1872) VIII. 26 The road has 
hitherto been mainly pacific. 

b. Pacific Ocean, Sea, the ‘Great Ocean’ stretch- 
ing between America on the east and Asia on the 
west ; so called by Magellan, because found to be 
telatively frce from violent storms. 

{1555 Even Decades 220 The sayde sea cauled Pacificuin 
that 1s peaceable.] 1660 F. Brooke tr. ¢ Blane's Trav. 332 
The great pacifick gulph, which may be said one of the 
calmest Seas of the world. 1777 Rowrrison //ist, Amer, v. 
Wks. 1826, VI. 19 They enjoyed an uninterrupted course of 
fair weather, with such favourable winds, that Magellan 
Lestow’d on that ocean the name of Pacific. 

4. phr. ‘ Pacific ‘ron, an iron band round a lower 
yard-arm into which the boom-iron screws’ (Cezz. 
Dict. 1890), +Lacific Letters (also Letters Pacifi- 
cal=UL. litere pacifice, Gr. émorodal cipyvixat), 
orig. letters of commendation to the church in 
another city or country recommending the bearer 
as one in peace and communion with the Church ; 
later, esp. letters recommending the bearer to the 
alms of the faithful, 

1709 J. Jounson Clergym. Vade M.t.85 Let no foreigner 
be received without pacifick letters, Mote. Pacifick Letters 
were those given to any whether bishop, clergyman, or lay- 
man on any occasion he had totravel to another city. 1725 
tr. Dupin's Keel. list. 17th C. 1. v. 1.69 By Letters pacifick, 
we understand, those which the Bishops gave 10 the Poor 
“po were unjustly oppress’d or had need of Relief. 

a Gh 

tl. a. pl. Peace-oflerings [rendering L. factfca.] 
b. An offer or overture of peace, an Eirenicon. Oéds, 

1609 Bistr (Douay) £zek. xlv. 15 One ramme of a flocke 
of two hundred..for holocaust, and for pacifiques. 1687 
Let, from Country 10 If ..she persists obstinately to refuse 
this national Paciffick ; the Dissenters, I hope, will consider 
their honest Interest. 

2. The Pacific Ocean. 

a1821 Keats Sonn., On first looking into Chapman's 
Tlomer 12 Like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes He 
stared at the Pacific. 31855 Maury /’/y's. Geog. Sea § 54 
‘The Atlantic is the most stormy sea in the world, the 
Pacific the most tranquil. 1894 IVestm#. Gaz. 4 Dec. 8/1 
LBecatuse Keats made a mistake, is the real discoverer to 
be defrauded to all time? The Pacific was discovered 
September 26, 1513, by Vasco Nufiez de Balboa. — 

b. altrib. ‘of the Pacific Ocean’, as Pacific slope, 


State. Comb., as Pacificwards. 

1855 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea § 276 The great chain [of 
mountains] that skirts the Pacific coast. /ézd, § 283 On the 
Pacific [Aleutian] islands there is an uninterrupted rain-fall 
during the entire winter. /é/d.§ 355 The dry season on the 
Pacific slopes. 1897 Daily ews 30 Dec. 6/5 Russia’s pro- 
gress Pacificwards. 1902 WesstER, Pacific slope, that part 
of North America..lying west of the continental divide. 

Hence Paci'fieness (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 

+ Paci-ficable, a. Obs. [f. L. pacifica-re to 
pacify + -BLE.] = PACiFIABLE. 

1621 Be. Hatt Heaven upon Earth § 4 The conscience is 
not pacificable, while sinne is within to vex it. 

Pacifical (pasisfikal), a. [f L. paczfc-zs (see 
PaciFic) + -AL.] Of pacific or peaceful nature; 
peaceable. Lel¢ers pacifical: see PACIFIC a. 4. 

¢ 1485 Dighy ALyst. (1882) 111. 1593 Bed hyr axke of his good 
be weyys pacyfycal. 1609 Zu. Woman in Hum, 1. i. in 
Bullen O. P2. IV, Sir, be pacificall, the fellowe was possest 
with some critique frenzie. 1876 G. Merepitn Seauch. 
Career 1, xiii. 197 He had to think of what was due to his 
pacifical disposition. 1883 Canxous of Antioch vii. in Fulton 
Index Canonum 237 No stranger shall be received without 
letters pacifical, 

Paci‘fically, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly2.] In a 
pacific manner ; peacefully, peaceably. 

19793 Residence in France (1797) 1. 231 A few dragoons 
have arranged the business very pacifically. 1865 CarLyLe 
Fredk, Gt. \W. x.(1872) 11. 33 Friedrich Wilhelm’s first step, 
of course, was to remonstrate pacifically. - 

Pacificate (piasi‘fikeit), v. [f. L. pacificat-, 
ppl. stem of pdcéficdye to make peace, to pacify.] 

+1. éxtr. To make peace (wilh). Obs. rare. 

1646 Unhappy Game at Scotch § Eng. 22 What is this 
other then to pacificate witb him without their joynt advice 
and consent? ; 

2. trans. To give peace to, to pacify. 

1827 Soutuey /fist. Penins. War 11. 388 He would now 
pacificate Roncal and the vallies of Aragon, 1865 CARLYLE 
Fredh. Gt. xv. ¥. (1872) V. 222 There is one ready method 
of pacificating Germany. 1884 Sir C, WarREN A/emorandune 
on Bechnanaland 29 Oct., The object .. is to remove the 
filibusters from Bechuanaland, to pacificate the territory. 

Hence Paci-ficated p/. a. ; 

1885 Manch, Exam. 14 Feb. 5/1 To make it [Khartoum] 
tbe capital of a pacificated or subjugated Soudan, ; 

Pacification (pz:sifikelfan). [a. F. pacifica- 
tion (15thc. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. pacifcation- 
em, n. of action from pacificare to pacify.] The 
action or fact of pacifying or appeasing; the con- 
dition of being pacified ; appeasement, conciliation. 

Edict of Pactfication, an ordinance or decree enacted by 
a prince or state to put an end to strife or discontent; esp. 
in French hist., one of the royal edicts in the 16th century 

ranting concessions te the Protestants; e.g. those issued 
in 1563, 1570, and the Edict of Nantes in 1598. 

1490 CAxToNn Lneydos xxi. 77 That the swete wyndes shalle 
putte hemselfe vp in pacifycacion of the see. @1548 Hatt. 
Chron., Hen. V1 158 ‘Vo begyn a shorte pacificacion in so 
long a broyle. 1573 E. Varamunp Rep. Outrages France 
in ari, Mise. Maa.) 1, The King .. gave his faith, that he 
would for ever most sacredly and faithfully observe his 


PACIFICATOR. 


edict of pacification. 16rgs Bre. Hatt Contempl., O. T.1x. 

vii, His pacification of friends [was] better than his execu- 

tion of enemies, 1726 Pennartow Jud. IWars (1859) 66 

They went into the Fort..professing their desire for a 

pacification. 188: Snortuouse ¥. /nglesant 1. xiv. 204 

[This] had much helped towards the pacification of bis mind. 
b. A treaty of peace. 

1560 Daus tr. Sletddane's Comm. 458 b, Inthe meane season 
the pacification of Passawe to remayne in full strength. 1655 
G. Lane in wVicholas Pagers \Camden) TEI. 225 They haue 
made noe provision for their receptionin the pacification. 1874 
Green Short /fist. viil § 5. 516 The pacificationat Berwick 
was a mere suspension of arms. 1874 Stusss Coust. Hist, 
I. xii. 522 The pacification was arranged on the 15th of May. 

Pacificator (pasi‘fikeitas). [a. L. pacéficilor, 
agent-n. from pacificdre to pacify. Cf F. pacif- 
caleur(¢1300in Godef. Comp/.).] One who pacilies 
or brings to a state of peace ; a peace-maker. 

1539 Cromweti. in Merriman Life & Lett. (1902) HL. 203 
His highnes reniitteth the conclusyon of thair affaires with 
any Ambassadours or pacificatours there. 1622 Bacon 
{fen. V11 50 He had in consideration the point of honour, 
in hearing the blessed person of a pacificator. 1750 H. 
Wacrotr Lett, ff. Mann (1834) 1E. 359 As he is a good 
pacificator..we may want his assistance at home before the 
end of the winter. 1847 Lewes //ist. Philos. (1867) 1. 25 
Greece. .drawn into the contest as pacificator and arbite;. 

Pacificatory (pasifikatari), a (ad. L. pacif- 
cilori-us, f. pactficdlor : seeprcc. and -ony.] Tend- 
ing to make pcace. 

Pacificatory Letters = Letlers Pacifical. 

1583 Foxe A. & W/. 2154 '2 Whervpon a certeine agreement 
Paciticatory was concluded betwene them. 1659 Hamumonp 
On Is. cxx. 7 Paraphr. 627 My words be never so friendly 
and pacificatory. @1677 Barrow Unity of Ch. ix, Wks 
1831 W11. 497 All churches did maintain intercourse and 
commerce with each other by .. pacificatory, commendatory, 
synodical epistles. 1893 iis 27 Dec. 3/2 It will maintain 
in its political tendencies a pacificatory policy. 

Ilence Paci-ficatoriness (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 

Pacifi-city. rare. [f. Pacific + -1Ty.] The 
quality of being pacific, pacific character. 

1800 W. Taytor in Robberds Afem, (1843) I. 356 We are 
-.trusting with the old confidence in Mr. Pitt's pacificity. 

+ Paci‘ficous, az. Oss. [See -ovs.] =Paciric. 

1608 Ap KixG Sev. 24 Mar. 20 Salomon the pacificus, 
king of Salem, prince of peace. 1611 Cotcr., Pacifique,.. 
pacificous. ax1$70 Hacker A646. Wirlliamis 1. (1692) 79 Such 

as were transported with Warmth to he a fighting, prevail’d 
in Number, before the Pacificous. 

Pacifier (pz'sifaier), [f. Pactry +-ER1,] One 
who or that which pacifics or appeases. 

1533 More Afol. xili.94 Yf this pacyfyer of this dyuysyon 
wy! say that this is nothing lyke the present mater. 1748 
Ricnarpson Clarissa 1811) EE. xxxit x91 It looks as if he 
withheld them for occasional p:cifiers. 1846 TReNcn JVirac. 
v. (1862) 169 ‘The pacifier of the tumults and the discords in 


the outward world. 
Pacify (pze'sifai), v. [a. F. facifi-er (15th c. 


in Littre, OF. pacefier 1250 in Godef.), ad. L. 
Pacificare, f. pacific-us PaciFic: see -FY.] 
1, ¢rans, To allay the anger, excitement or agita- 
tion of (a person) ; to calm, quiet; to appease. 
(In first quot. pacificie is app. an error for Jaci fic.) 
cr460 G. Asusy Dicta I'hilos. 841 ‘To pacificie forig. 
pacificare) your enemye, hz studious, Thaugh of youre 
strengh & power ye be seure. 1484 Caxton ables of 
Alfonce viii, Thenne was the kynge wel appeased and 
pacrines 1547 Boorne /ntrod. Kuowl, xxiv. (1870) 181, 
haue money in my pooke ‘Io pacyfye the Pope, the Turke, 
and the Iue. r60r Suaxs. Zed. N. ui. iv. 30) He will not 
now be pacified. 1717 Lapy M. W. Mowsracu Let, tu C tess 
‘Jar 16 Jan, Pray say something to pacity her. 185x Geo, 
Eutor Silas Af. iii, You drain me errioney till I have got 
nothing to pacify her with. 
absol, x pat Erasnut, Par, Luke xv. 328 Eueri 
vain & void pleasure of the world, which dooeth but for 
a shorte space pacifie. 
b. To calm or appease (passion, etc.). 
(1528 Roy Rede nue (Arb.) 85 Howe be it ye do pacify The 
rigoure of god almighty. 1628 Wetner rit. Reimemsd. um, 
1575 Thy selfe apply Gods just incensed wrath to pacifie. 
1758 Jounson /dler No, 2 ? 4 How skilfully I can pacify 
resentment. 1875 Jowrtr Plato (ed. 2) 1. 161 If they have 
wronged him and he is angry, he pacifies his anger and is 
reconciled. 
2. To bring or reduce to a state of pcacc; to 
calm, quiet: a. strife, contention, rebcllion, etc. 
1494 Fapyan Chrou. vt. clix. 149 The which was lyke to 
haue turnyd pre pere to great trowhle, if he by polytyke & 
vse meanes had not shortly pacyfyed the mater. 156 
omilies uu. W'ilful Rebell, 1, (1859) 560 All domestical 
rebellions being suppressed and pacified. 1759 Hume //is¢. 
Feng. (1812) IV, xxix. 40 [The Emperor] in ten days arrived 
in Spain, where he svon pacified the tumults which had 
arisen in his ahsence. 
absol, 1829 S. 'Vurxer Vod. Hist. Eng. U1. u,v. 171 The 
diet that was intended to pacify, broke up in July, leaving 
everything as unsettled and as discordant as before. 
+b. parties at strife: to reconcile. Ods. 
cxseo Melusine xxxvi. 245 He dyscomfyted the Duc in 
hatayll, and made hym to he mertyed with the kynge of 
Anssay. 1571 Campion /fist. fred. 1. i. (1633) 57 Certaine 
Bishops resciant there ., pacified the Townesmen to their 
King. 1800 disiat, Ann, Reg., Mise. Tracts 107/1 Having 
made choice of Ahubekre, wlio had greatly exerted himself 
in pacifying the two parties. 
¢. a country or district: to reduce to peaceful 
submission, to establish pcace and tranquillity in. 
@1548 Haut Chron. (leu. VIII 19 All the pillage almoste 
was restored, and the countrey pacified. 1565 Reg. Privy 
Council Scot. 1. 394 To send fourtie .. men of weir to the 
West Bordour for helping to pacifie the cuntre. 1653 
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Hoszes Leviath. 1. x. 46 Counts .. were left to govern and 
defend places conquered, and pacified. 1899 IVestu. Gaz. 

18 Apr. 7/1 It would take 100,000 men to pacify the islands. 

d. fig. and ¢ransf. To calm, appease. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 149, It shall pak 
the senses, quenche euyll thoughtes. 1582 T. Watson 
Centurie of Loue c, Poems (Arb.) 137 But somewhat more 
to pacyfie my minde. 1738 JoHNson London 197 Swift o'er 
the land the dismal rumour flies, And publick mournings 
pacify the skies 1846 Trenxcu Airac. tv. (1862) 147 First 
blaming their want of faith, and tben pacifying the storm. 

3. intr. To become pcaceful, calm down. 

rsog Hawes Past. Pleas. xxxviii. (Percy Soc.) 198 My 
dolorous herte began to pacyfy. 1880 Barinc-Govutn .Veha- 
lah vii. (1884) 94 She is a Pacific Ocean when not vexed 
with storms. She will pacify presently. 

Ilence Parcified 7//.2., Pacifying v/. sb. and 
fi). a., Pacifyingly adv. 

1537 in W. H. Turner Select. Ree. Oxford 146 For the 
pacifying and determination of which variance.  1gs5z 
Hutoet, Pacified, dedinitus. /bid., Pacifyinge, or whyche 
doth pacifye, pacifieatorius. ax652z J. SmitH Sel. Disc. 
x. 511 A pacifying and quieting of all those riots and 
tumults. a@1704 I. Brown Pleasant /p. Wks. 1730 1. 111 
Write a few pacifying strains. @1708 Bevertpce 7hes. 
Theol. 11. 371 Is it_not a blessed thing..to have a pacified 
conscience? 1843 D. Jerrotp Punch's Lett. xviii. Wks. 
1864 E11. 486 The wine .. speaks pacifyingly, soothingly. 

Pacing (pél'sin), vd/. 56. [f. Pace v. + -1Nc1] 
The action of the verb Pace, q. v. 

1706 Loud, Gaz. No. 4285/8 Stolen or strayed..a roan 
Mare. .all her Ways, except Pacing. 1785 G. Forster tr. 
Sparruan's Voy. Cafe G. H. (1786) II. 293 The beast 
[a rhinoceros]..kept on an even and steady course, which, 
in fact, was a kind of pacing. 1824 Gatt Rothelau MI. ww. 
iv. 126 He now and then turned, or paused in his pacing, 
to look over the battlement. 1875 ‘I. Harpy £/dellerta 
(1890) 394 The..horse’s pacing made scarcely more noise 
than a rabhit would have done in limping along. 

attrib, 1681 W. Rosertson Plhraseol. Gen. (1693) 970 
A pacing saddle; Fphippiuin tolutartwn, 1896 Daily News 
28 Oct. 7/6 The suggested new rule and its sub-sections on 
the pacing question were favourably received. 

Pacing, f//.a. [f. as pree. + -ING?.] That 
paces (see Pace v.); sfec. of a horse (sec Pack v. 3). 

1652 Earc Mowm. tr. Bentivoglio's (fist. Relat, 152 When 
the Coach-horses were tired ; he and his wife got upon the 
pacing geldings. 1828 Scotr Fi. As. Perth vili, First 
appeared Simon Glover on a pacing palfrey. 

Pacinian (pasi‘niin), @. [f. namc of the 
Tralian anatomist Pacini (1812-1883)+-an.] Of 
or described by Pacini. 

Pacinian body, corpuscle, one of numerous oval seed-like 
bodies attached to nerve endings, esp. of the cutaneous 
nerves of the hand and foot. 

1876 Duurinc Dis. Skin 27 Pacinian corpuscles. are quite 
large, well-defined, oval or olive-shaped bodies. 1899 Ad/- 
butt’s Syst. Med. VE 252 It may be that the Pactnian 
corpuscles. .are susceptible to painful impressions. 

Pack (pak), st.1 Forms: 3-7 packe, 4-5 
pakke, (4 palke), 4-6 pak, (5-6 pake), 4- pack. 
[ME. packe, pakke (early 13th c.) corresponds to 
carly MFlem. fac (1athc.), MDu. (21300), MLG., 
Du., LG. fas; (late) MHG. and Ger. pach; also 
Icel. pakkt (1337), Sw. packa, Da., Norw. pakke ; 
obs. F, pacgue (¢ 1510 in Godef.), AngloL. (15- 
16th c.) paccus ; mod. It. pacco; mod. Ir. pac. 

App. immediately from Flemish, Dutch, or Low German 
in rathe. ‘The earliest instance of the word yet recorded is 
of 1199 at Ghent, in Warnkdnig-Gheldolf //is¢. de Gand 236 
*Omne pac, quod in curru fertur, sive parvum, sive mag- 
num, si fuerit funiculatum, debet quatuor denarios’. Pac 
occurs also at Utrecht in 1244 (lIéhlbaum //ans. Urkun- 
denbuch 1, 109). The verb(Pack z.") appears at an early date 
in connexion with the wool trade, and it is known that the 
trade in English wool was chiefly with the Low Countries. 
The Fr. eanelcs of pacgue and oak ae ackhouse (at 
Ghent and Lille) are prob. from Flemish. Uleviog history 
and originunknown, The conjecture (in Diez, Krting, etc.), 
that Juc is Romanic, seems ill-founded; the ‘late L.’ paceas 
being merely Anglo-Latin, i.e. the latinized form of Eng. 
pack; the word is quite late in It. Irish paca, pac is from 
Eng. (Senses 8-12 helow, esp, ro-12 are rather from Pack v.)] 

1. A bundle of things enclosed in a wrapping or 
tied together compactly, csp. to be carried by a 
man or beast; a package, parccl, esp. one of con- 
siderable size or weight; a bale; sfc. a bundle of 
goods carricd by a pedlar. 

ar225 Ancr. R. 166 Nohle men & gentile ne bered nout 
packes. 1313-14 Durham Acc. Rolfs (Surtees) 512 In vj 
cordis pro Pakkis empt. 5s. 1377 Laxct. 2”, /*d. B. xm. 20% 
Me were leuer, hy owre lorde and I lyue shulde, Hane 
pacience perfitlich pan half pi pakke of bokes! /bid. xiv. 
212 Pere ie pore preseth hifor be riche with a pakke at his 
rugge. 1472-5 Rolls of Parit, VI. 155/2 To doo unpakke 
there tho Pakkes and Fardels. 1579 Srenser Sheph. Cal. 
May 240 A pedler.. Bearing a trusse of tryfles at hys hacke, 
As bells, and babes, and glasses in hys packe. 1643 Declar. 
Lords & Comin., Reb, [reland 49 \Vaving taken out of her 
[a ship] eleven packs of Cloth. 1784 Cowper ask 1. 465 
A pedlar’s pack, that bows the bearer down, 1803 WELI.1NG- 


| 
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Ton in Gurw. Desf. II. 20 Letter,.from the Military Board, 


upon the subject of packs for bullocks, 1844 Regul. §- Ord. 
ruty 137 The Pack is to be invariably on when fitting the 
Accoutrements, 1884 H. Srencer in Contemp. Rev. Feb. 
161 There is a Pedlar’s Act..giving the Police power to 
search pedlars’ packs. 
+b. Bundle of money, stock of cash ; cash-box. 
1394 P. Pl. Crecde 399 Per is no peny in my pakke [.1/S. 
Eukel to payen for my mete. 1578 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 
er. 1, lib, 39 Having wairit thair haill pak thair-upoun. 
ce. fig. (Usually with conscious reference to the 


literal sense.) 


PACK. 


1568 T. Howe 4 rd. A mitie (1879) 73 Bicause thou cleane 
deliuered art, of great and heauie pack. 1581 J. Beit 
Haddon's Answ. Osor. 128 There is no. .skill in the learned 
that is not in Osorius packe. 1633 G. Herpert 7emple, 
Ch. Porch xxiv, Man is a shop of rules, a well-truss’d pack 
Whose every parcell under-writes a law. 1798 SoutHEy 
To Marg. Hill 17 Like Christian on his pilgrimage, I bear 
So heavy a pack of business, 

2. As a measure, definite or indefinite, of various 
commodities: see quots. 

1488-9 Act 4 Hen. VII, c. 22 The gold packed .. weyeth 
not above vij unces, and sold for iij li, sterling the pack, 
1545 Brixktow Coif. ii, (1874) 12 Whan he sold his clotbys 
for a resonable price the pack. 1706 Puittirs, Pack of 
IVvoll, a Horse-load, consisting of seventeen Stone and two 
Pounds, or 240 Pound weight. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) 
sv. .Vorwich, The weavers here..use many thousand packs 
of yarn spun in other counties. 1805 ForsytH Seautics 
Sceotl. 11. 127 Of wool. ..A pack is 12 stones ; that is, 24 lib. 
of white, and 254 lib. of ../az/ wool tothestone. 1812Sin G, 
Prevost in Axamiucr 5 Oct. 630/1, 7co packs of furs. 
1847-78 Hatciwecy, Pack..a measure of coals, containing 
about three Winchester bushels. 1858 Sisoxnns Diet, 
Trade Products s.v., A pack of flour or Indian-corn meal, 
flax, etc. weighs 280 lhs.; of wool 240 lbs, net: formerly, in 
many parts of the country it was 252 Ibs. 1890 Cent. Dict., 
Pack. .. A package of gold-leaf containing 20 ‘books’ of 
25 leaves each. 

3. a. A company or set of persons; generally 
implying low character, or association for some 
evil purpose, but often merely expressing contempt 
or depreciation, and formerly sometimes without 
such implication; a ‘gang’, ‘lot’. 

13..Cursor Af, 2212 (Gott.) Fra est he brohut ane euy! 
pack [Coft. felauscap] .. Sexti werkemen pai wer. ¢1385 
Cnavcer L. G. IV. 2¢9 Yit they were hethene al the pak, 
1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 3752 Pou hase destruyed vs, al 
pe pak. 1548 Upati., etc. Lrasm. Par. Mark vii. so The 
Scribes, Phariseis, yea, and almoste all the whole packe of 
the Iewes. 1578 Basister //ist. Jan vi. 111 The whole 
packe of the principall Anathomistes haue .. affirmed fiue 
payre of sinewes to the loynes. 1652 Sir E. Nicnotas in 
NV. Pafers (Camden) 316 Mr. Whitelocke is as mischievous 
to the K. and all his friends in England as any among the 
pack of rebels. 1698 Fryer tcc. £. fudia § P. 97 A Pack 
of Thieves that had infested the Roads a long tine. 1768 
Gotpsm. Goed-n. M/an 1, i, A pack of drunken servants. 
1820 Scott A/onast. x, An the whole pack of ye were slain, 
there were more lost at Flodden. 1885 Dunckcey in Manch. 
Exam, 23 Mar. 6/1 The House..resembles in many respects 
a pack of schoolboys. . 

b. A large collection, or set (of things, esp. 
abstract); a ‘heap’, ‘lot’. (Usnally depreciative.) 
1sgt Suaks. Jive Gent. wt. i. 20 Rather.. Then (by con- 
cealing it) heap on your head A pack of sorrowes. 1633 G. 
Herpert 7euifle, Miserie ix, No not to purchase the Shole 
pack of starres: There let them shine, 1638 Penit. Conf 
vil. (1657) 123 That ridiculous pack of heresies amassed by 
the Council of Constance. 1693 //mours Town 86 An 
endless pack of Knaveries. 1763 JEFFERSON Corr, Wks. 
1859 I. 185 Would you rather that I should write you a 
nck of lies? 1862 Mrs. Cartyte fett, INI. 140 What 
a pack of complaints! 1880 Gen. Six FE. B. Hameey in 
Shand L7/e (1895) II. xvi. 17 Pack of nonscnse. 

+4. Applied to a person of low or worthless 
character; almost always with zaughly. Obs. 

1526 Piler. Perf. (WW. de W. 1531) 37 b, Al though they be 
wretched lyuers & noughty packes amonge. 1540 Hyrve 
tr, Vives’ Instr. Chr. Wom, 1. vii. (1557) 18 Calle hir a 
naughtie packe: withe that one woorde thou haste taken all 
from hir, and haste lefte hir bare and foule. 1638 Rowcey 
Shoomaker a gentleman w. Givb, Hence you Whuore- 
master knave, ..“Thou naughty packe. 1725 Baitey Zrasin, 
Collog. (1878) 1. 76 What does this idle Pack want? 1738 
Swirt Pol. Conversat, 106, I never heard she was a naughty 
Pack. [1855 Kinosi.ey MWestw. (fo! xvii, Drake sent them 
all off again for a lot of naughty packs.] 

5. A number of animals kept or naturally con- 
gregatiny together; applied sfec. to 2 company of 
hounds kept for hunting, and to those of certain 
beasts (esp. wolves), and of birds (e.g. grouse) 
which naturally associate for purposes of attack or 


defence. 

1648 //unting of Fox 26 All joyn (like so many dogs in 
a pack)in pursuing these Foxes. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury 
ni. 311/1 A Pack of Grous, or Heath-cocks, 1735 SOMERVILLE 
Chase . 100 So from the Kennel rush the joyous Pack. 
1974 Gotpsm. Refal, 107 He cast off his friends, as a lunts- 
man his pack, For he knew when he pleased he could whistle 
them back. 1795 SoutuEy Foan of Arc Wks. 1837 1.179 When 
from the mountains round reverberates ‘The hungry wolves’ 
deep yell;.. The famish’d pack come round. 1862 Jouns Ayvit, 
Birds 357 Coveys of Ptarmigan unite and form large packs. 

b. ‘he shepherd’s portion in a ‘“hirsel”’, or 
flock of shcep, grazed on the farm as his pay for 
looking after the wholc herd’ (Heslop Northeembdd. 


Weds. 1894) ; also one of these, a pack-shecp. 

[By some viewed as a distinct word and connected with 
Pact, for which however no evidence has been found.] 

1825 Jamieson, /'acks, the sheep, of whatever gender, that 
a shepherd is allowed to feed along with his master’s flock, 
this heing in lieu of wages, 1831 Sutherlaud Farm Kep. 77 
in Lidy, Usef. Knowl. Hush, Wi, Employing eleven 
married shepherds and eight young men, tbis gives the 
number of twelve hundred and fifty shepherds’ sheep or 
packs mingled among the master's flocks. 1886 Cc. Scorr 
Sheep-Farminug 148 If the shepherd is allowed a ‘pack’, 
then of course the ‘ pack sheep’ have marks totally different 
from the flock. 1888 Scott. Leader 23 Mar. 4 The ‘pack 
consisted of so sheep. ; ; ; 

6. A complete set of playing-cards, varying in 
number according to the game and the country 


(see CARD 56.2 1). - 
¢1597 Harixcton On Playin Nuge Aut. (1804) I. 212 To 


PACK. 


skorne that gayne that is got with a packe of cards and dyce. 
1653 H. CoGan tr. #into's Trav. xxxviil. 151 With three 
of the worst cards in the pack. 1684 Lond. Gaz. No. 1925/4 
‘The very best Cards shall be sold in London by the last 
Retailer, at four Pence the Pack. 1711 Appison Sect. No. 
93 ® 8 Shuffling and dividing a Pack of Cards. 1801 Strutr 
Sports § Past. 1v. ii. 291 The pack or set of cards, in the 
old plays, is continually called a pair of cards. 1816 SinGER 
fist, Cards 38 The Spanish Pack consists, like the German, 
of forty-eight cards only, the tens in the former, and the 
aces in the latter, being omitted. 1878 H. H. Gises Onzbre 
7 A pack of forty Cards having no eights, nines, or tens, 
among them. A : 

7. A large area of floating ice in pieces of con- 
siderable size, driven or ‘packed’ together into 
a nearly continuous and coherent mass (as found 
in polar seas). 

1791 Trans. Soc. Arts 1X. 164 Close to a pack of ice. 
1820 Scoresby in Aum, Reg. u. 1324/2 A pack is a body of 
drift-ice of such magnitude, that its extent is not discernible. 
1824 Parry North West Passage i. 4 We came to the edge 
of the ‘ pack’ in the course of the forenoon. 18.. in Borth- 
wick Br. Amer, Rdr. (1860) 264 If the field [of ice] is 
broken into a number of pieces none of which are more than 
forty or fifty yards across, the whole is called a pack, 

8. Coal-mining. A mass of rough stones, etc., 
built up into a wall or pillar to support the roof. 

1867 W. W. Smytu Coal § Coal-mining 142 Such stone, 
and what breaks from the roof, is often built up in packs, or 
masses of dry rubble walling; and the roads which pass 
through the gob have thus to be protected by a pack wall 
of some feet thick on either side. 188: Raymonp Jfining 
Gloss., Pack, a wall or pillar built of gob to support the roof. 

9. A pyramidal pile of fish set to dry. 

18.. Pertey (Cent.), After a fortnight’s drying, the fish 
should be put into a pack or steeple, for the purpose of 
sweating, 

10. An act or the action of packing (in various 
senses: see Pack v.1). 

a161z2 Harincton /figr. (1633) u. xctx, And thus what 
with the stop, and with the pack, Poore Marcus, and his 
rest goes still to wrack. ax1joo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, 
Pack, ..Pack of Juries, Packing of Cards. 1745 H. Petyam 
in W. Thompson R. N. Advoc. (1757) 11 Let William 
Thompson be continued as lately, in overlooking the Pack 
{of meat in casks], and Pickling. 1760-72 H. Brooxe Fool 
A (1809) 1V. 125 All was hurry, pack, and dispatch. 
Ll. Aydropathy. The swathing of the body ina 
wet sheet, blanket, etc. (Pack v.! 6b); the state 
of being so packcd; the sheet, etc., in which a 
patient is thus packed. Also dry-pack: see quot. 
1849 Mrs. Cartyte Left. 1. 47 The bath-woman should 
have stayed with me during the first ‘pack’. 1859 J. Smeb- 
LEY Practical Hydrop. 43 Wet mee may he repeated 
several times in the space of twelve hours. J/éid. 45 ‘The 
dry pack is to produce a greater degree of perspiration, 
and is useful in chronic rheumatism [etc.. b/d. (1870) 
87 It is not safe to leave a patient in pack without an 
attendant near. 1899 Ad/butt's Syst. Aled. VAI1. 160 Wet 
sheets, packs, sitz-baths, and douches are of great value. — 

2. The quantity (of fish, fruit, etc.) packed in 
tins or cans in a particular season or year. 

1889 Pall Vall G. 20 Sept. 6/3 ‘The value of this year’s 
pack, exclusive of salted fish and fresh salmon shipped, will 
be..2,640,000 dols. 1895 Living Topics Cycl. (N.Y.) 11. 189 
During the year the canned fruit pack amounted to 1,280,000 
cases. 1901 Scotswzan 26 Mar. 5/1 Canadian fisheries .. the 
‘pack’, or quantity canned amounted to 16,403 tons. 

13. Short for pack-horse, pack-beast. 

1887 Mrs. Daty Digging & Squatting 154, I had two 
horses, one which I used as a ‘ pack’, and the other I rode. 
14. attrib. and Comb. a, attrib. Constituting or 
serving for a pack or bundle, as pack-bag, -basket, 
-box, -load, -paper ; \oaded with or used for carrying 
a pack, as pack-animal, -ass, -beast, -bullock, -cow, 
-donkey, -mitle, -ox,-pony. b. objective and instrn- 
mental, as pack-bearer, -bearing adj., -carriage, 
-driver, -laden adj. ¢. Special Combs.: pack 
and prime way [cf. Prime a.J, local name for 
a way by which packs may be carried on horse- 
back, etc., a bridle-way; so pack and prime bridge, 
voad; pack-cinch (U.S.), a wide ‘cinch’ or girth, 
with a hook at one end and a ring at the other, 
used with a pack-saddle; pack-draper, an itine- 
tant draper carrying his goods in a pack; pack- 
drill, a military punishment (see quot. 1890); 
pack-duck [Duck sd.3] (see quot.); pack-fork 
(see quot.); pack-ice, ice forming a pack (sense 
7); tpack-line, packthread; pack-moth, a 
species of clothes-moth (Avzacampsis sarcztella) ; 
+ pack-paunch, ?a paunch like a pack, a big belly 
or big-bellied person; pack-rat,a large American 
species of rat; pack-road, a road along which 
pack-animals are driven; pack-sheet, (a) a sheet 
for packing goods in; (6) Alved. a wet sheet for 
packing or wrapping a patient in; pack-train, 
a train of pack-beasts with their packs; pack- 
twine, twinc used for tying up a pack, packthread; 
pack-wall (Coa/l-mining): see scnse 8; pack- 
ware, ‘warc’ or goods carried in a pack (in quot. 
Jig.); pack-way = pack-road; pack-wool, wool 
done up in packs. Also PAcK-HORSE, -HOUSE, etc. 

1628 Coxr On Litt. 56 A foot way and horse way.. 
vulgarly is called a *pack and prime way. 1798 in Yorks. 
N. & Q. 1. 189 A carriage bridge would be nore convenient 
to the public, than repairing the present pack and prime 
bridge. 1888 Sheffield Gloss., Pack-and-prime road, a 
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packhorse road across the moors. 1884 J. Corsorne Hicks 
Pasha 44 ‘The *pack animals we sent on as before. 1643 
Prynne Sov. Power Pari. 1. (ed. 2) 4 *Packe-asses with 
3els about their neckes. 1656 Eart Monm. tr. Boccalint’s 
Advts. fr. Parnass. \. xxix. (1674) 33, 1 should be baser 
than a *Pack-bearer, if 1 did not arrogate to my self the 
whole power. 1605 Daniet Philotas 1. i. Poems (1717) 322 
Still they preach to us *Pack-bearing Patience, that base 
Property..of th’ all-enduring Ass. 1877 Besant & Rice 
Son of Vulc. 1. 24 Myles. .was sitting on an inverted box, 
his own *pack-box, in front of the fire. 1845 SrocquELER 
Handbh. Brit. India (1854) 38 *Pack-bullocks, camels, 
pack-horses. 1707 J. CHaMBeRLAYNE S¢. Gt, Brit. 1. 1. iv. 
45 No where greater plenty of horses..for Plongh and 
*Pack-Carriage. 1880 Miss Birep Japan 11. 268 *Pack- 
cows with velvet frontlets embroidered in gold. 1889 Pad/ 
Mail G. 10 July 7/2 He had..five well-trained horses, 
sixteen *pack donkeys. 1880 Jerreries Hodge % AM. 11. 
168 The *pack-drapers come round visiting every cottage. 
1845 W. H. Maxweut //ints to Soldier 1. 13 A full guard 
house, dozens at *pack-drill. 31890 R. KipLinc Sofdiers 
Three (1891) 76 Mulvaney was doing pack-drill—was com- 
pelled that is to say, to walk up and down in full marching 
order, with rifle, bayonet, ammunition, knapsack, and over- 
coat. 1846 Worcester, *Pack-Duck, a coarse sort of linen 
for pack-cloths, etc. 1648-60 Hexuam Dutch Dict., Een 
Refe, a *Pack-forke which ‘Travellers use to carry their 
packs upon. 1485 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 38 Shanke 
hokes. .1ij, *Pakke hokes .. iiij, Leche hokes..11ij. 1876 
Davis Polaris Exp. iit. 71 At 5 a.m. of the 26th, close 
*pack-ice was again encountered. 1901 Datly News 4 Mar. 
7/4 They saw the patient but wily mule *pack-laden with 
the sleeping bags and other impedimenta of the travellers. 
1440 Eton Accts. in Athen. (1887) 69/1 [Purchase of string] 
voc. paklynes [for measuring foundations of the college}. 
1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, *"Pack-load, the average load 
an animal can carry on its back. ,, The pack load for a man 
is about 60 lbs., for a pony 125 lbs., for a bullock 210 lhs., 
and for an elephant 1000 Ibs. 1862 ‘I. W. Harris /ssects 
ingur. Veget, (ed. 3) v. 493 The *pack-moth (Asacampsis 
sarcttella!, which is very destructive to wool and fabrics 
made of this material. 1895 Outing (U.S) XXVIL. 246/2 
The Indians, with their *pack mules laden with kegs and 
canteens of water, were sent back over the trail. 1785 G. 
Forster tr. SAarvinan’s Voy. Cape G. H. (1786) 1. 238 
These oxen are by the colonists called *pack-oxen. 1585 
J. Hicins Junius’ Nomenclator 6 *Packe paper, or cap 
paper, such paper as Mercers and other occupiers vse to 
wrappe their ware in. 1582 StanyHursT /Zneis 1v. (Arb.) 
1o1 A foule fog *pack paunch. 1885 RooseveLt Hunting 
Trips 13 These rats were christened *pack rats, on account 
of their curious and inveterate habit of dragging off to their 
holes every object they can possibly move. 1881 GREEN 
Making of Eng. ii. 64 A wild region of tumbled hills, 
traversed but by a few *pack-roads. 1858 Simmonps Dict. 
Trade, * Pack-sheet, a baling material, a large cover for 
goods ina wagon. 1872 Raymonp Statist. Alines & Alining 
257 Several Mexican *pack-trains and wagons were engaged 
transporting ore. 1852 W, WickeNDEN //unchback’s Chest 
Pref. 7 A roll..appeared tied round with a piece of coarse 
*pack-twine. 1583 Foxe A. & J, 1527/2 Desirous to vtter 
such Popishe pelfe and *packeware as he brought with 
him. 1754 T. Garver Hist. Dunwich 39 A *Pack Way, 
now destroyed, went to Westleton-Walks. 1690 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 2558/4 Three Bags of Cotton-yarn.., four of 


*Packwooll. 
+ Pack, s3.2 Obs. [Goes with Pack v.2 of 


which it may be the n. of action. 

In quot. 1605, either Jack or act may be a misprint.] 

A private or clandestine arrangement, pact, or 
compact; a secret or underhand design agreed 
upon by two or more persons; a plot, conspiracy, 
intrigue. 

1571 Camnrion //ist. Jre/. 11. 1. (1633) 65 Reymond. .lingered 
not for Letters Pattents, but stept over presently, and made 
his packe. 1379-80 NorTH ald LE It was found 
straight that this was a grosse packe betwixt Saturninus 
and Marius. 1600 O. E. Repl. to Libel u. ve 99 Vpon 
pretence of some pack against the Romish state. /é7d. In. 
v. 29 This conference was nothing hut a packe with the 
popes Nuncio for the aduancing of the popes credite. 
1605 DaniEL Queenes Arcadia 1. ii, (1623) 333 A. Was't not 
a pack agreed twixt theeand me? C. A pact to make thee 
tell thy secrecy. 1649 G. Danien 7o7narch., Rich. LJ cclix, 
Glocester, w'® the Cheife of his Complices, Indited are of 
Treason; for the Packe Was broken, 

Pack, @. Sc. [Origin obscure; perh. related to 
Pack sé.2 or v.2] On terms of close intercourse ; 
confederate or leagued together, intimate; ‘thick’. 


Also as adv. Intimately. 

1785 Burxs Twa Dogs 38 Nae doubt but they were fain 
0’ ither, An’ unco pack an’ thick thegither. a 1824 GyAsie 
Laddie xii. in Child Ballads vu, (1899) 69/1 Sir, 1 saw this 
day a fairy queen Fu pack wia gypsie laddie. 1863 Janer 
Hamitton Poems & Ess. 37 John an’ me hae lang been 
pack. 1893 Stevenson Catriona 343 Him and me were 


never onyways pack; we used to girn at ither like a pair of | 


pipers. 

Pack (pxek), v.1 Forms: see Pack sé.; also 
Pa. t, and pple. packed (pexkt); pple. in 6-7 
pact. [f. Pack sb.: so Anglo-Fr. packer (1423), 
enpaker (1294), Anglo-L. pakkare (¢ 1341), tmpac- 
care (1280). Cf. MDu., MLG., Du., LG. pakker, 
late MHG., Ger. packen; late Icel. pakka, Norw. 
pakka, Sw. packa, Da. pakke; F. pacguter (1530 in 
Palser.), pacguer (1609 in Godef.). 

Early examples in Anglo-Fr. and Anglo-L.: 

1280 ALcimoranda Roll (L.T.R.)7 & 8 Edw. 1. m. 13 (P.R.O.) 
Inueniet..sarpellarios..ad predictam lanam imnpaccandam, 
1294 Acc. Exch., K. R. Bundle 126 No. 7 (2)m. 4 E le 
apariller de ceste leine e les sarpellers a mesme la leine 
enpaker nous vnt couste cest an .. iij.lL ij.s. vj.d. 1341 
Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 542 Pro lana pakkanda. 
1409-10 Rolls of Parit. 111. 626/1 Certeyns Merchantz..en 
inesines les packes sotelment enpackent layn fyne, or et 
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argent. 1423 Act 2 Hen. UJ, c. 11 Le Barelle de Harank 
danguilles {sil ne contiegnent] xxx. galons pleinement 
pakkez. 16¢/ c. transi. Nor barrell of Herring nor of Eeles 
vnles they contayn 30 gallons fully packed.] 

I. 1. ¢vans. To make into a pack, package, bale, 
or compact bundle; to put together compactly as 
a bundle, or in a box, bag, or other receptacle, 
esp. for convenience of transport or for storing. 

13.. £.£. Allit. P. B. 1282 Now hatz Nabuzardan nomen 
alle byse noble pynges, And pyled pat precious place and 
pakked bose godes. 1444 Rolls of l’arit. V. 104/2 There is 
grete plenty of Wolle Yerne, dailly pakkede and shippede. 
1494 Act 11 Hen. VII, c. 23 ‘Vhe same Herring chante be 
well, truly, and justly layed and packed. 1580 in Rec. 
Convent. Roy. Burghs (1870) 1. 100 He sall pak..no grilses 
with salmound, bot sax grilses in ane barrell at the maist. 
1598 Hakiuyt Fey. 1. 210 So many folders to fold their 
clothes, and so many packers to pack their packs. 1693 
Davven Fuvenatiii. 18 My Friend, just ready to depart, Was 
packing all his Goods in one poor Cart. 1776 Abam SmitH 
WW, N. ww. viii. (1869! 11. 233 It cannot be packed in any box 
[etc.]..or any other package, but only in packs of leather 
or pack-cloth, 1863 Gro Exiot Romola xxxvi, The con- 
tents of the library were all packed and carried away. 

absol. 1865 TRoLiore Belton Est. xx. 234 He threw a heap 
of clothes into a large portmanteau, and set himself to work 
packing. 

b. In Commerce. To prepare and put up in suit- 
able reccptacles, so as to preserve fresh or sound 
for use, or in a foim suitable for the market. 

An extension of the use in sense 1, as applied to herring, 
salmon, etc., now used to include the whole process of 
pickling or otherwise preparing, and tinning or canning, or 
otherwise putting up, meat, fish, eggs, fruit, and other com- 
modities, so as to preserve them for future or distant sale 
and consumption. Hence Pack sé,! 12, Packer! 2b, uses 
of Pacxine vé/. sé.! and Apt. a., etc. 

[1494, 1580: see sense1.] 1725 De Fore Vey. round World 
(1840) 7 The beef being also well pickled or double packed 
that we might have a sufficient reserve for the length of our 
voyage. ; 

2. With wf: To put zp in a pack or packs. 

1530 Parscr. 651/1, 1 wyll packe up my stuffe. .. Je 
pacqueray mes besoignes. 1671 R. Montacu in Buccleuch 
AISS, (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 498 Thomas Bond has made 
an end of packing up all the pictures. 1753 Foote Zug. in 
Paris 1. Wks. 1799 I. 52 So pack up a few things, and we'll 
off in a post-chaise directly. 1809 Matxin Gi/ Bias 1. vit. 
? 27, 1 should be a great fool to pack up my alls when the 
prize was falling into my hands. 1860 Tyxpatt Glaciers 1. 
xvi. 107 We..packed up our provisions and instruments. 

tb. fg. To put up with; to ‘pocket’. 

1624 I. Scotrr Votive Angliz Diijb, Too generous 
sencible and delicate or digest to packe upp the least affront 
or injurie whatsoeuer. ; 

ce. absol, To pack clothes and other necessaries 


for a journey. Often with J. 

1684 BuNYAN Pile7, 1. § pepe up and are also gone 
after him. c1714 Lapy M. W. Montacu Let. to Afrs. 
Hewet xcviii. 160 One who has nothing at present in her 
head but packing up. 

3. To put together closely or compactly ; to form 
into a compact niass or body; to crowd togethcr. 

1563 Gotpinc Cxsar 122 He was fayne to packe vp his 
souldiers in lesse roume closer together. 1577, WHETSTONE 
Gascoigne Biij b, God graunt his woords, within your harts 
Le pact. 1784 Cowper Task 1, 80 ‘Iwo citizens who take 
the air, Close pack’d, and smiling, in a chaise and one. 
1854 Tennyson En. Ard. 178 Almost as neat and close as 
Nature packs Her blossom or her seedling. 1887 Spectator 
15 Oct. 1373 Audiences so packed as to be dangerous. B 

b. Naut. To pack on all sail: to put on or 
hoist all possible sail for the sake of speed; to 


crowd sail. Also adso/, in same sense. 

1562 J. Suute Camdini's Turkish Wars 34b, The 
Captaine commaunded to packe on all the sayles. ¢ 1594 
Carr. Wvatr R. Dudley's Voy. W. Ind. (Hakl. Soc.) 9 
Wee might .. perceave a ship pack on all the saile they 
weare ahle to make after us. 1706 E. Warp lWooden 
World Diss. (1708) 11 He flies at her with all the Sail he 
can pack. 1805 Netson in Nicolas Disp. VI. 479, 1 shall.. 
be ready to pack after them, if they are gone to the Bay. 
1850 Scoresny Cheever's Whalen, Adv. xii. (1859) 168 
They packed on all sail. 1884 H. Cottincwoop Under 
Meteor Flag 32 Turn the hands up, and pack on her.. 
discretion is the better part of valour with us just now. 

+e. Gardening. To graft in a particular way : 


see quot. Obs. 

1615 W. Lawson Country Housew, Gard. (1626) 30 Pack- 
ing on, is, when you cut aslope, a twig of the same bigness 
with your graft, either in or besides the knot, ..and make 
your graft agree jump with the cyon, and gash your graft 
and your cyon in the middest of the wound length-way, 
a straw breadth deep, and thrust the one into the other .. 
then tye them close. . ; 

d. To press (anything loose) into a compact or 


solid mass. 

1890 L. C. D’Ov.e Nofches 80, 1 packed down the snow, 
and climbed out on to the roof. 1893 Outing (U.S.) XXII. 
134/1 The rain. .had but little effect on the heavy dust;..it 
would probably take a week's constant rain to pack the 
road hard again. ; 

e. Afining. In the process of washing ore: To 


cause the denser material or ore to subside to the 
bottom by striking (the tub or keeve) with mallets 


or hammers. 

1875 Ure’s Dict. Arts 11. 153 The tnb is then packed by 
striking its outside with heavy wooden mallets. .. The 
packing hastens the subsidence of the denser portions. Lhid. 
154 ‘This tub is packed by machinery. .. The hammers..are 
mounted upon iron bars ..and violently driven upon the side 
of the kieve by means of springs. | : 

4. To form into a ‘pack’, in special senses of 
a 


PACK. 


the sb. a. To form (hounds) into a pack; b. 
To place (cards) together in a pack; ¢. To drive 


(ice) into a pack: usually passive. 

1649 G. Daniet Trinarch., Hen. IV cclxviii, Soe may 
Hounds well-pack’t Pursue the Prey. 168: W. Rosert- 
son Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 971 To pack the cards; com- 
ponere chartas. 1824 Parry North West Passage i. 9 
A very inconsiderable quantity of loose ice is sufficient to 
shelter a ship from the sea, provided it be closely packed. 
¢ 1837 Miss W. Jones Games Patience ii.g As the aces turn 
out, you place them below these heaps, packing on them at 
every opportunity. /did. xix. 44 You are not bound to 
pack on the side packets. ; 

5. intr. for refl. a. To collect into a body; to 
come together or assemble closely; to crowd 
together. sf. To collect into or form a pack: 
said of animals, as wolves, grouse, etc., also of ice 
in the polar seas: see Pack sd. 5, 7. 

1828 Craver Gloss. (ed. 2), Pack, to collect together. 1845 
Zoologist III. 1170 The young follow their parents in a 
‘covey’ till.. autumn, when several coveys ‘pack’, i.e. 
hecome gregarious. 1855 Kincstey MWestw. Ho! xvi, 
Sailors packed close in those days. 1858 Getxie //ist. 
Boulder ii. 10 The ice is then said to pack. 1884 Pad Mal/ 
G. 12 Aug. 4/1 In tbe Hebrides the grouse..will decline to 
pack. 

b. In passive scnse: To admit of being packed 
in a bundle, or pressed into a compact mass. 

1846 GREENER Sc. Guunery 83 When the small balls did 
not pack perfectly tight. 1867 Find, X. Agric. Soc. Ser. i. 
ITI. 1t. 591 It all takes to pieces, packs up easily. 

6. trans. To cover, surround, or protect with 
something pressed tightly around. 

1796 C. MarsHact Garden, viii. (1813) 102 Trees properly 
packed (i. e. the roots well covered) may live out of ground 
ten days or a fortnight in autumn. 1882 Bucktanp Notes 
& Jottings 282 They [beavers] seem to have packed, re- 
paired, and continually attended to the tender places which 
the stream might make in their engineering. 1890 Darly 
News 26 Dec. 7/1 Navvies..are ‘packing * the line as it 
crosses the deep valleys which they have. . filled up with the 
chalk and gravel from the cuttings. 1895 <//éutt’s Syst. 
Med. 1. 428 If the surgeon be not at hand, the dressing 
should be ‘ packed ’, that is padsof absorhent wool bandaged 
over the points where the discharge appears. 

b. Aled. In hydropathic treatment: To cnvelop 
(the body or a part of it) in a wet shect or cloth, 
with or without a dry outcr covcring. 

1849 Mrs. Cartvte Left. I. 46 The Doctor proposed to 
pack’ ine. 2859 Smeo.ey Pract. [lydropathy 43 It is 
important, in packing, ..that the patient he tightly packed 
in the sheet and blanket. 1896 A//dbutt's Syst. Med. 1. 345 
The diaphoretic methods hy packing with woollen blankets 
or wet sheets are often found to he useful. 

7. To fill (a rceeptacle or spacc) weth something 
packed in (e.g. a bag, box, trunk, ctc., with clothes 
or goods of any kind compactly arranged; a crevice 
or intcrsticc with something fitting tightly, as in 
making a vessel air-tight, watcr-tight, ctc.); to 
cram, stnff. Also with wf. 

1581 J. Bett addon's Answ. Osor. 41), You packe up 
your trunckes, and returne to your former course et hone. 
tion. 1583 Leg. BA. St. Androis Pref. 124 Packand thair 
penchelyk Epicurians. 1825 J. NicHOLSON Oferatl. Mechanic 
297 The head being often packed up with elastic substances, 
such as pasteboard, or even cork. 1884 G. ALLEN Piilistia 
II. 75 Irnest had packed his portmanteau. 

b. transf. and fg. Yo fill (any space) as full as 
it will hold; to cram, crowd (wth people or with 
something immaterial). Usually in passive; also 
predicated of that which occupies the space. 

1857-8 Sears Athan. xi. 96 [A passage] crowded and 
packed with meaning. 18865, G. W. Benjamin in //arper's 
Mag. LX X11. 463/1 They opened a lane through the crowd 
that packed the great portal. 

8. Yo load (a beast) with a pack. 

1596 Suaks. x //en, /V’, 1. 1. 3 Charles waine is ouer the 
new Chimney, and yet our horse not packt. 1837 W. 
Irvine Capt. Bonneville U1. 243 It was I that packed the 
horses, and led them on the journey. 1894 H. Nisser 
Bush Girls Rom. 121 The bushrangers .. packed a couple 
of spare horses with what he was likely to require, 


9. To carry or convey in a pack or packs. 

1850 Cuteertson in 5th Smithson. Rep. (1851) 91 Joe killed 
an antelope. .. We packed the hams and shoulders to camp. 
1877 Raymonn Statist. Alines & Mining 19 The ore .. 
having heen packed a distance of ten miles on mules. 1886 
Fortn. Rev. Jan. 52 Vhe [gold] ‘ dust’... filled the buckskin 
pouches..to such plethoric dimensions as to require the 
assistance of a sumpter horse to ‘pack’ it down from the 
mines. 

IL. 10. reff. and str. ‘To take oneself off with 
one’s belongings, be off; to go away, depart, esp. 
when summarily dismissed. + a. re/f. 

(So in Du, zich weg pakken; Plantijn, 1573, has Aem 
wech packen, packt v van hier, packt v t huys.) 

1508 Kennepie Flyting w. Dunbar 442 For fault of 
puissance, pelour, thou mon pak the. 1601 CuEesteR Love's 
Mart. \xxxiv. (1878) 21 Enuie go packe thee to some forreine 
soyle. a 1634 CHapman Alphonsus Plays 1873 IIL. 255 
Pack thee out of my sight. 1865 Carty.e Fredh. Gl. x1. iv. 
(1872) IV. 63 Voltaire..lost no time in packing himself (cf. 
Germ. sich packen). 


b. intr. Also to be packing. To send packing, 
to send away, dismiss summurily (= sense 11). 
1526 SKELTON Magnyf, 1797 As for all other let them trusse 
& packe. 1567 Trial Treas. in Hazl. Dodsley U1. 294 Will 
ye be packing, you ill-favoured lout? 1594 Nasne Un/fort. 
Trav, 9, | would... send him packing. 1612 Ciarman 
Widdowes T. Plays 1873 U1. 35 For your owne sake, 
T advist ycu to pack hence. 168: W. Rosertson Phraseol. 
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Gen. (1693) 514 Let us be packing, We'll dwell no longer 
here; migremnus hinc. 1766 Gotpsm. Vic. W. xxi, Out 
I say, pack out this moment. 1842 TENNvson Vision of Sin 
iv. xli, Let the canting liar pack! 1842 Browninc Pied 
Pifer 32 Sure as fate, we'll send you packing. 1893 STeven- 
son Catriona ii. 13, I had scarce breath enough to send my 
porter packing. P 

ll. trans. To send or drive away, order off, 
send about his business, dismiss summarily, get 
rid of. Now usually with off 

1589 River Bib. Schol. 1047 To packe, or drive forwarde, 
160z2 Warner 4/6. Eng. x. lv. (1612) 243 Lord William 
Graie.. Did with an armie hence pack thence our dangerous 
neighbour Guise. 1643 Licutroor Glean. Ex. (1648) 24 He 
was packed away. 1662-3 Pepys Diary 19 Jan., My Lord 
did presently pack his lady intothe Country. 1737 BrackEN 
Farriery [mpr. (1757) Il. 79 They are pretty sure of pack- 
ing him off to one or other that does not understand them. 
¢1817 Hocc Zales § Sk. V. 187 As soon as day-light 
appeared, 1 was packed about my husiness. 1894 Norris 
in Cornh. Mag. Mar, 227 He packed her off to hed at once. 

12. To pack a jury, cards: see next. 


+ Pack, v.2 Oés. [Origin obscure: cf. Pack sf.2 
The sense, both in vb, and sb., suggests some connexion 
with Pact sé. (also Compact sé.! c); the implication here 
being however always bad. As to the form, though final 
-ct is commonly reduced in Sc. and in some mod.Eng. dial. 
to cor &(e.g. ack, fach, correck, direck, etc.), we have no 
evidence of such change in Standard Eng. of 16-17th c.; 
yet a confusion hetween pact and pack't, pack'd, is conceiv- 
able. On the other hand, no connexion 1s apparent between 
sense 1 and any sense treated under Pack v.!; hence this 
has heen provisionally ranked as a separate word. Lut the 
later senses, esp. 4 and 5, appear to arise from a hlending 
of this with Pack zv.!, with which they are now in feeling 
associated. So with Pack s4.?} 
+1. +1. sat. To enter into a private arrange- 
ment, to agree in a secret or undcrhand design; 
to plot, conspire, scheme, intrigue. 

a 1520 {see Packine wé/. 56.2). 1582 Stranyunurst sfeneis 

(Arb.) 97 With two Gods packing one womman sellye to 
coosen. 1588 Snaks. 7it. A. iv. i. 155 Goe packe with 
him, and giue the mother gold, And tell them both the cir- 
cumstance of all, 1602 Carew Cornwall 14b, (This want of 
profit] they impute it partly to the Easterne buyers packing, 
partly to the owners not venting, and venturing the same. 

+2. To bring or let (a person) into a plot, to 
engage as a confederate or conspirator; in fass. to 
be an accomplice or confederate in a plot. Ods. 

1590 Suaks. Com. Err. v. i. 219 That Goldsmith there, 
were he not pack’d with her, Could witnesse it. 31599 — 
Much Ado y. i. 308 Margaret..I beleeue was packt in all 
this wrong, Hired to it by your hrother. ¢ 1600 Day Begg. 
Bednall Gr. 1. ii. (1881) 18 Do you hut send away Sir Walter 
Playnsey, Let me alone to pack the Cardinal. 

+3. frans. To contrive or plan (something) in 
an underhand way; to plot. Ods. 

1613 [see Packine vd. 56.2]. 1614 Syivester Bethulia's 
Rescue 1. 209 ‘Their Marriage then was neither stoln, nor 
packt, Nor posted. 1655 Futter CA. //ist. 1. il. § 20 She 
had peso ly before-hand packed and plotted the same [his 
death]. 1694 F Braccre Disc. Parables xii. 417 Had it been 
a pack’d business, they would have been careful not to have 
differed in a tittle. 

b. tntr. or abs. 

1sgo Nasue Pasguin’s Afpol. (Gros. I. 225), My Reformer 
doth nothing but play the Iugler: he packs under-hoord, 
and shewes not how farre forth the Archb. hath affirmed it. 

IT. 4. To select or make up (a jury ora deliberat- 
ing or yoting body) in such a way as to secure a par- 
tial decision, or further some private or party ends, 

1587 Harrison England 11. ii. (1877) 1. 53 Griened, that 
she had..wrested out such a uerdict against him, and therein 
packed vp a quest at hir owne choise. 1643 [see Packen ?]. 
1665 J. Wess Stone-Heng (1725) 159 What by impannelling 
of ignorant Jurors, what through packing and suborning 
Them. 168: Dryven Ads. Achit. 607 He packt a Jury of 
dissenting Jews. a1715 Burnet Own Time ww. (1724) I. 
626 All people saw the way for packing a Parliament now 
laid open. 1849 Macautay A/ist. ug. vi. I. 98 He had 
packed the courts of Westminster Hall in order to obtain 
a decision in favour of his dispensing power. /6/d. viii, 317 
Having determined to pack a parliament, James set himself 
energetically and methodically to the work. 

5. Yo arrange or shuffle (playing cards), so as to 
cheat or securea fraudulent advantage. Ilcnce fig., 
to pack cards with (any one), to make a cheating 
arrangement with. (Cf. sense 1.) Ods. or arch. 

1599 Mixsneu Sp. Dict., Barazar, to packe cards, to shuffle 
cards. 1606 Suaks. Ant. & Cl. 1v. xiv.19 Shee, Eros has 
Packt Cards with Casars, and false plaid my Glory Vnto an 
Enemies triumph. 1615 Bacon Sf. about Undertakers Wks. 
1879 I. 498/r Some shall he thought practisers that would 
pluck the cards, and others shall be thought papists that 
would shuffle the cards...The king were better call for a 
new pair of cards, than play upon these if they be packed. 
1667 Dennam Direct. Paint. jw. ix. 11 in Third Collect. 
Poems 19/2 How to pack Knaves 'mongst Kings and Queens. 
1753 Scots Alag. Oct. 492/1, I learned to pack cards and to 
cogadye. 1890 McCartuv French Revol, 11. 76 Vhe poor 
King tried..to pack cards with fortune. 


Packable (px‘kab’l), a. rare. 
-ABLE.] Capable of being packed. 
1880 Blackw. Afag. Mar. 368 Guns packable on the backs 

of mules. 
[f. 


Package (px'kédz). 
Pack v1 + -ack.] 

1. The packing of goods, etc.; the mode in which 
goods are packed; +sfec. the privilege formerly 
held by the City of London of packing cloth and 
other goods exported by aliens or denizens (06s.). 

161r Cotcr,, Amébaltlage, package. 1640 2nd Charter 


(f. Pack v1 + 


Also 7 paccage. 


PACKED. 


| Chas. 1 to London (cf. Luffman Charters (1793)), Officium 
Sarcinacionis sive Paccacionis, Anglice Paccage, omnium 
Pannorum [etc.}. [Confirmation of Charter 18 Edw. TV (1478) 
which reads: Officia sive occupaciones paccacionis omni- 
modorum Pannorum, etc.] 1691 House of Lords MSS. 
(1892) 299 The offices and duties of Bailliage, Paccage, 
Scavage, Portage. 1748 Anson's boy. it. vii. 209 The whole 
was a very extraordinary piece of false package; and.. 
there was concealed amongst the cotton, in every jar, a 
considerable quantity of double doubloonsand dollars. 1800 
Cotqunoun Comm, Thames xi, 332 The privileges of the 
Package of Cloths and certain other outward-bound Goods 
of Foreign Merchants, Denizens, or Aliens..are confirmed to 
the City by Charter of..16 Charles [. 1849-52 Toop Cyc/. 
Anat, IV. 1127/2 Artificial arrangement .. contributing to 
facilitate their package. 

+2. The whole or mass of things packed together; 
a cargo. Oés. 

1669 Stursy Jfartuer's Mag., Penalties & Forf.7 Vf any 
-- Person taking Charge of the Ship, shall permit any sort 
of the Package therein to be opened. 1802 Patev Wat. 
Theol. xi. ii. § 7. 209 The spleen may he merely a stuffing, a 
soft cushion to fill up a vacancy or hollow, which unless 
occupied, would leave the package loose and unsteady. 

3. A bundle of things packed up, whether in 
a box or other receptacle, or merely compactly 
tied up; esp. such a bundle of small or moderate 
size, as an item of luggage; a packet, parcel. (The 
chief current sense.) 

172z De Foe Cot. Jack (1840) 328 Cases, packages, and 
hales of European goods. 1810 Crasse Borough i. 76 
Package, and parcel, hogs-head, chest, and case. 1837 W. 
Invinc Capt. Bonneville U1. 24 Their innumerable horses,.. 
some burthened with packages, others following in droves, 
1897 Grex. H. Porter in Century Mag. Jan. 351 At noon 
a package of despatches. .reached head quarters. , 

4. +a. Means, material, or requisites for packing. 

175: R. Pattock P, H/rlkins (1884) HH. xviii. 202 My 
greatest concern was, having broke up so many of my 
chests, to find package for the things. : 

5. A case, casing, box, or other receptacle in 
which goods are packed. 

Original package, the package or case in which goods are 
sent out from the place of manufacture. 

1801 W. Taytor in Jlonthly ag. X11. 580 The method 
of prizing, or squeezing..the article into its package, so as 
to reduce its bulk for stowage. a@1827 Pet. to /lo. Conim. 
in Bischoff IVoollen Alanuf, 11. 60 Your petitioners, there- 
fore, humbly pray your Honourable House to.. place the 
holders of wool, duty paid .. upon the same footing as 
importers and holders of silk in original packages. 1890 
Daily News 28 June 6/2 Judge Foster {of Kansas] recently 
decided that liquor could only be soldin ‘ original packages’, 
which is construed as meaning one or more hottles of beer 
or whisky. The merchants.,are not allowed to sell heer or 
whisky hy the glass. ‘ ; : 

Hence Pa‘ckaging, the action of making up into 
a package ; also afértd. 

1895 Knicut Dict. Mech., Packaging-machine, a machine 
for bundling yarns or goods into compact shape for trans- 
portation; a bundling-press. 

+ Packald. Os. Also 5 pakald. [f. Pack sd.1 

The nature of the suffix is not clear: Jamieson suggests a 
corruption of -e¢ in packet,and compares fagadd for Faccot. 
But che first quot. is earlier than any we have of Jacket.) 

A pack, bundle; a burden, load; a packet. 

c 1440 Iork Alyst. xviii, 169 Pis pakald bere me bus, Of all 
I plege and pleyne me. 1516 /av. R. Wardrobe (1815) 25 
Item ane pélkald of lettrez with ane obligatioun with vi 
soverties for Alexander Boid for the landis of Kilmarnok. 
1637 Rutuerrorp Lect. to Laird of Cally Lett. (1671) 257 
O bow loath we are to forgoe our packalds and burdens. 
 Packall, variant of PEGALL, Indian basket. 
| Parck-cloth. [f. Pack 56.14 Ciota; cf Da. 

pack-kleed (Kilian 1599).] A stout coarsc kind of 

cloth used for packing ; a picce of this. 
| 14.. Jfetr. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 629/17 Busmbiciniun:, 


kotyn or pakclothe. 1565-73 Coorer /'hesaurus, Coactilia, 

skinnes wherin clothes were packed in carriage: packe 
| clothes. 1698 Lond, Gaz, No. 3368/4 Pack’d up ina Bundle 
| of Packcloth. 1776 [see Pack v.! 1]. 1827 Perils & Captizity 

(Constable’s Misc.) 230, I had no sort of clothing, but a piece 

of packcloth about my middle. 

acked (pekt), #//.a.1 Alsopackt. [f. Pack 
| vt + -ED1.) 

1. Put or pressed together closely in a bundle or 
mass, crowded in, etc.; put into a package or 
packet: see Pack v.1 1-3. 

1777 G. Forster Voy. round World 1. 102 We sailed 
through a great quantity of packed or broken ice. 185: Ht. 
Martineau //ist, Peace (1877) ILI. 1. xiv, 146 A closely 
packed assembly of business-like men. 1876 Gero. Extot 
Dan. Der, wm. xxiii, The packed-up shows of a departing 
fair. 1897 R. Kirtinc Capfains Courageous 160 ‘The packed 
mass ran from the cahin partition to the sliding door. : 

2. Filled with something packed in; as full as it 
will hold; stuffed, crammed, crowded: scc Pack v.7. 

1883 Scotssnan 30 July 4/5 Packed trains were despatched 
every few minutes. 1886 R. Kirtinc Departm. Ditties, etc. 
(1899) 69 How shall the women’s message reach unto her 
Above the tumult of the packed hazar? , 

Packed (pxkt), pf/.a.2 [f. Pack v.2 + -ED.] 
Selected or manipulated to serve party ends, as a 
deliberative assembly, a jury: see Pack v.2 4. 

1643 Prynne Sov. Power Parl. 1.12 It was by this packed 
over-awed Parliament, and Act, annulled, revoked, and 
holden as none. 1648 ‘ Mercurivs Pracmaticus' Plea for 
King 5 By the subscription of a packt grand Jury. 1693 IIe 
Epwarns Axnthor. O. & N. Test. 80 The pack’d Council of 
‘Trent. 1736 Neat Hest, Purit. 111. 530 This..imet with 
some opposition even inthat pack'd assembly. 1844 TupPeR 
Heart xi. 119 Loaded dice, packed cards. | 1867 BRricHt Sf. 
| Reform 8 Aug., It was nota packed meeting. 


. 


PACKER. 


Packer! (px'ko1). Also 5 pakker, -our. [f. 
Pack v.! + -ER1; = Dn. pakher (Kilian packer).] 

1, One who packs; one who puts up some- 
thing in a bundle or receptacle; with qualifying 
adj., one (well or ill) skilled in packing. 

1598 [see Pack v1 1}, 1722 De Foe Col. Yack (1840) 328 
They were..repacked hy..packers of their own. 1882 Miss 
Brappon 3/4. Koyad V1. i. 2 Some valets are bad packers. 

2. spec. + a. An officer charged with the packing 
or supervision of the packing of exported goods 
liable to custom, ete. : cf. packeng-officer in PACKING 
vbl. sb.\ 3 and PACKAGE 1. Obs. (The earlicst sense: 
in 14th c. Anglo-L. paccalor.) 

1353 Rolls of Parit. V1. 251/1 Certein noumbre des 
Portours, Packers, Gwynders, Overours, & autres Laborers 
des Letnes. 1450 /é¢d. V. 200/1 Surveyours of the serche, 
Packers or eny other Officers. 1483-9 dct 4 Hen. !/1, 
c. 11 No manner of persone beyng sworn to be a wolle 
pakker. 1535 «ict 27 //en. V///,c. 14 § 2 Euery porte.. 
where no tellers nor packers at this present time be. 

b. One whose business or trade it is to pack 
goods for transportation; one who prepares and 
packs provisions, as meat, fish, fruit, etc. for future 


or distant markets. 

1692 Luttrecy Brief Kel. (1857) 11. 449 Severall bundles of 
cloaths..seized at a packers in Coleman street. 1817 W. 
Setwyn Law WNist Prius (ed. 4) 1]. 1175 Goods had been 
sent by orders from the vendee toa packer; the packer was 
considered as a middle man between the vendor and vendee, 
1885 Jlanch. Exam. 7 Jan. 5/2 The closing of these markets 
caused a serious loss to the American breedersand packers. 

e. One who packs people in seats. 

1898 C. Rareicn in Darly News 7 Nov. 2/3 The gentle 
man called the packer, whose business was to cry, ‘ Move 
up, please; sit closer, please ’, 

3. One who transports goods by means of pack- 
beasts. (U.S. and Australia.) 

1694 Mottevx Aabdelais (1737) V. 216 Burthen-Bearers, 
Packers. 1788 M Curcer in £2, etc. (1888) 1. 4o2 Here 
we met a Packer with ten pack-horses, 1881 Cheg. Carver 
76 A packer offered me higher wages to drive pack-horses 
down the south coast. 5 

b. A pack-horse, pack-mule, etc. (fzstralia.) 

1875 Woop & LarHam WWeatlting for Alail 59 A horse, some 
gld packer he looked like. 1890 Melbourne Argus 7 June 
4/1 Starting back..from one of the Flemington hotels with 
his saddle borses and packers. 

4, A machine or contrivance used for packing. 

1890 Cent. Dict., Packer. ..7. The variously constructed 
inechanism by which tbe grain cut by a reaping-machine is 
packed or compressed on the binding-table and held till 
embraced and bound by the twine. 1894 Labour Com- 
mission Gloss., Packers*, laths used for packing calicoes in 
bales. 

5. A device to make a gas-tight packing between 
the tubing and the sides of an oil-well. U.S. 


Hence Packership, the office of a packer: see 2a. 

1495 Letter Bk. City of London 1}. \f. 317b, Thoffices of. 
Pakkership and Gawgership of the said Citee. 

Packer 2. [f. Pack v.24+-geR1.] One who 
‘packs’ cards, juries, etc.; +a confederate in a 


fraudulent design, a conspirator, plotter. 

1586 Newton tr. Dancan’'s Diceplay vi, As many foysting 
coseners and deceiptfull packers in playing..usetodo. 1599 
Munsueu Sf. Dict., Barasador,a packer of cards, a shufler 
of cards. 19771 T. Hue Sir W. Harrington (1797) 11. 165 
A packer is one who is in league with a parcel of smart 
young fellows that are rather destitute of fortune, and for 
that reason are pushing for everything which can make it. 
1807 E. S. Barrett Aising Sun 1. 95 Associating with 
Coggers of dice, packers of Cards. 

Packery (pz'kari). rare. [See -ERY; = Du. 
pakkertj.) a. A place where goods are packed ; 
a packing establishment. b. A collection of packs 


or packages. 

1880 Libr, Univ. Knowl, (N. Y.) X. 447 Broom factories, 
pork packeries, soap-works. 1891 Miss Dowie Girl tu Kar. 
si 158 On his back his marvellous baggage was strapped. .. 
A pair of boots and his coat were tied with pieces of cotton- 
string to the whole packery. 

Packet (pzx'ket), sb. Also 6-9 pacquet, 7 
paquette, 8-9 paquet. [Dim. of Pack sd.! Cf. 
F. pacguet (1530 in Palsgr.), paguet (1539 in R. 
Estienne), It. paccheito (Florio 1611), Sp. paguele. 

Tbe Fr. and Eng. forms appear together in Palsgrave 
1530; Hatz.-Darm. say the Fr. was from the Eng., and as 
paquet is masc., it could hardly be the dim. of obs. F. 
pacque fem., which would have been Ja(guette. Possibly 
the Eng. was orig. an AngloFr. dim. of ack. "The It. and 
Sp. forms are late, and app. from Fr.] 

is A small pack, package, or parcel: in earliest 
use applied to a parcel of letters or dispatches, 
and esp. to the State parcel or ‘ mail’ of dispatches 


to and from foreign countries. 

1530 Parscr. 250/2 Pacquet of letters, Jacguct de Icttres. 
1533 Bean Tuke Let. to Cromwell 17 Aug., I wrote unto 
my Lorde of Northumberlande, to write on the bak of his 
Reerictic: the houre and day of tbe depeche. a 1548 Sir 
E. Howaxrp in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. im. 1. 151, 1 send 
you in this paquet a lettre to my wife. 1599 J. Frauncis 
(Chester Post) in Cectt Papers (Hist. MSS. Comm.) IX. 
377, | cannot hear of any passage .. out of Ireland, saving 
the post bark which brought over two packets. 1604 
I. G{rimstone] D'’Acosta’s List. Indies vi. x. 452 How the 
Kings of Mexico and Peru had intelligence .. seeing they 
had no vse of any letters, nor to write pacquets. 1653 
in //atton Corr. (Camden) 8 Your great packuitt is come 
tomy hand. 1693 A/assachus. P. O. Act, A pacquett shall 
be accounted 3 letters at the least. 1716 Lapy M. W. 
Montacu Let. to C’tess Mar 21 Nov.,1 foresee I shall swell 


| pacquet of frierids. 


364 


my letter fo the size of a pacquet. 
Excellency was making up a pacquet, which was to be sent 
to Berlin byhis running footman. 1803 in 3/. Cutler's Life, 
etc. (1888) II. 304 We..present you a paquet of plants. 31849 
Macautay //ist. Eng. ili. 1. 393 The difficulty and expense 
of conveying large packets from place to place. 1871 T. T. 
Coorer Pioncer Commerce ix. 250, 1..produced a packet of 
photographs of friends. 1875 Ure's Dict. Arts I. 728 Thus 
the packet [of leaf gold} becomes sufficiently compact to 
bear beating with a hammer of 15 or 16 pounds weight. 

b. fig. A small collection, set, or lot (of things 
or persons): cf. Pack sd.1 3. 

Sometimes (with obvious reference to a packet of letters 
or news), a false report, a falsehood, a ‘ packet of lies‘: cf. 
Gattey-racker. To sell one a packet (collog.): to tell him 
a falsehood, take him in, ‘sel]’ him. 

1589 NasHe Pref Greene’s Menaphon (Arb.)6 The Italio- 
nate pen, that of a packet of pilfries, affoordeth the presse 
a pamphlet or two. 1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 93 
The Heathenish and Pop.sh,and..other packets of iniracles. 
1766 in J. H. Jesse Geo. Sedivyn & Contemp, (1843) 1. 72, 
I thank you, my dear George, for including me in your 
1796 Grose Class. Dict., Packet, a false 
report. 1828 Scorr /, A/. Perth xix, Dorothy had .. pos- 
sessed herself of a slight packet of the rumours which were 
flying abroad. 1886 ‘1. Harpy Mayor Casterbridge xiiii, It 
never crossed my mind that the man was selling mea packet. 

ce. As title of a periodical publication containing 


news, etc. 

1678-9 (¢it/e) The Weekly Pacquet of Advice from Rome. 
1683 T. Hoy Agathocles 6 Vhe loathsome Cries Of daily 
Letters, Pacquetts, Mercurys. 1735 //. Scougal’s Life of 
God, etc. Pref., The .. Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge .. judged it worthy a place in their Annual 
Packet to their corresponding members. 181 (¢/t/e) The 
Monthly Packet of Evening Readings. : 

d. transf. Applied to natural formations. 

1658 Evetyn Fr. Gard. (1675) 104 Caterpillars are easily 
gathered off during all the winter, taking away the packets 
which cleave about the hranches. 1822-34 Good's Study 
Med, (ed. 4) 1. 513 ‘The texture of the heart is fleshy, ..con- 
sisting of packets of fibres, more or less oblique. 

e. A sinall pile or set of cards. vare. 

1887 Miss W. Jones Games Patience ii. 9 The object..is 
..to build up packets from the ace to the king. 

2. Short for PAcKE?-BOAT. 

1709 STEELE Zatler No. 107 ? 1 You may easily reach 
Harwich in a Day, so as to be there when the Packet goes 
off, 1800 WELLESLEY in Owen Desf. 667 Monthly packets 
should be established to sailregularly both from Europe and 
India. 1874 W. E. Hatt Rights 4& Duties Neutrals 72 
Vessels of the type of tbe packets plying between Dover and 
Calais. 

3. altrié,and Comé. Carrying a packet or packets, 
as packet-hark, -ship, -vessel (= PACKET-BOAT) 3 
packet-carrier, -horse; put up or sold in packets, as 
packet goods, tea, lobacco; packet-day (see quot.) ; 
+ packet-mail, a ‘ mail’ or bag centaining letters 
or papers, a mail-bag (ods.) ; packet-note, a size 
of note-paper, 9 by 11 inches the sheet. 

1806 Bow Les Banwell Hill 1. 320 Vhe gay *packet-bark, 
to Erin bound. 1606 Dekker Wewes /r. Hell Wks. (Grosart) 
Il. 122 The *Packet-caryer (that all this while wayted on 
the other side), cride A boate, a boat. 1858 Simmonps 
Dict. Trade, *Packet-day, the mail-day; the day for post- 
ing letters, or for the Menacnire of a ship. 1689 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 2485/4 Three Persons on Horseback set upon 
the Chester Mail. .taking the *Pacquet- Horse and Pacquet 
into an adjacent Wood. 1663 GrreieR Conse 8 Postil- 
lions hasten with the *Packet-Maile to the Post Office. 
1664 Butter Hud. u. i. 61 About her neck a Packet- 
Male, Fraught with Advice, some fresh, some stale. 3842 
Dickens in Harfer’s Alag. (1884) Jan. 217/1, 1 made 
arrangements for returning home in the George Washington 
*packet-ship. 1894 Jest. Gaz, 14 Feb, 2/1 ‘wenty years 
ago there were scarcely a dozen *packet tobaccos; now they 
are innumerable. 


Pa‘cket, v. 
(Cotgr. 1611).] 

1. ¢vans. To make up into, or wrap up in, a packet. 

1621 Summary of Du Bartas To Rdr, *iv b, So many won- 
ders as I behold enstated and packeted vp in a paucity of 
Verses. 21745 Swirt Ze??. (R.), My resolution is tosend you 
all your letters well sealed and packeted. 1755 H. WaLroLe 
Lett, (1846) 11]. 157 When Mr. Mintz has done, you will 
be so good as to pacquet him up, and send him to Straw- 
berry. 1853 Miss E. S. Suepparp Ch. Auchcster i, there 
was unction in the packeted, ticketed drugs. 

+2. ¢rans. To dispatch by packet-boat. Oés. 

1638 Forn Fancies 1. i, The young lord of Telamon, her 
husband, Was packeted to France, to study courtship. 

+b. zzir. To ply with a packet-boat. Obs. 

1856 Wenster Dict., Packet, to ply with a packet. 
1813 Boston Daily Advertiser g Mar. 3/4 The subscribers 
respectfully inform the publick that they continue the 
packeting business between Providence and New York. 

Packet-boat. [f. Packer sé. + Boat. Hence, 
F. paguebot, in 1634 paguebouc (Cleiriac Termes de 
Marine 35), in Dict. Acad. 1718 paguet-bot.) 

A boat or vessel plying at regular intervals 
between two ports for the conveyance of mails, 
also of goods and passengers; 2 mail-boat. (Often 
shortened to packel: see PACKET sé. 2.) 

Orig. the boat maintained for carrying ‘the packet’ of State 
letters and dispatches. Cf. 1598-9 (in Rept. Secret Com- 
mittee on Post Office, 1844, 37) ‘ Postes towardes Ireland .. 
Hollyheade, allowance as well for serving the packett by 
lande as for entertaining a bark to carie over and to returne 
the packet, at x li. the monceth’. An early official name for 
this was Post-park (in State Papers as late as 1651), also 
Post-noat, q.v. In 1628 (5. 2. Dom. Chas. /, CKXIV. 
118b, P.R.O.) ‘ Hollyliead for keepinge a Boate..to Trans- 
port tbe Packettsto Ireland. A/argin, this to bee perfornied 


[f Packer sd.: cf. F. pagzeter 


PACKING. 


1762 Gentl. Afag. 53 His » by the pacquets postmaster’; this ‘Boate to Transport the 


Packetts’ was prob. already familiarly known as the ‘ packet- 
hoat’, since this term was so well-known as to be borrowed 
in French before 1634. (In 1637 the ‘Speedy Post’ to carry 
the packet to and from the Continent was known as the 
* Postmaster's Frigate’ (Cal. S. P. passin). 

1641 Evetyn Diary 11 Oct., | marched three English 
miles towards the packet-boate. 1649-50 Commons’ Fournat 
21 Mar., The Charge of the Packet Boats for Ireland. 1657 
Acts & Ordin. Fart. c. 30 §8 (Scobell) 513 Rules .. for the 
Settlement of Convenient Posts, and Stages .. and the pro- 
viding and keeping of a sufficient number of Horses, and 
Pacquet-Boats. 1668 Lond. Gaz. No. 267/4 The passage 
is re-establist between Harwich and Helvoet-sluyce, with 
able and sufficient Pacquet-hoats of 60 Tuns. 1693 G. CoL- 
tins Gt. brit. Coasting Pilot 1. 14/1 Holyhead-Road...Vhe 
Pacquet Boats for Ireland use this place. 1718 Lavy M. W. 
Montacu Let, to Abbé Conti 31 Oct., Larrived this morning 
at Dover, after being tossed a whole niglit in the packet- 
boat. 1774 Pennant Tour Scot. tn 1772, 295 A pacqnet- 
boat,..sails every fortnight. 1879 Back A/acleod of D. 
xxx, lhe big open packet-boat that crosses the Frith of Lorn. 

Packfong, erroneous form for PAkTonG, Chinese 
nickel-silver, ; 

Pack-full, a. [f. Pack v.1] As full as can be 
packed. 

1858 Mrs. Cartyte 16 Jan. in ew Lett. & Alem, (1903) 
IJ. 172 Her head has been pack-full of nonsense. 


Pa-‘ck-ho:rse. [f. Pack s¢.1 + Horse sb.] A 
horse used for carrying packs or bundlcs of goods. 

1475 Pict. Voce. in Wr.-Wilcker 757/38 Hic saginarius, 
a pukhors [ printed palhors}. 1552 Hutoert, Packehorse or 
mule, clitellarinus. 1630 KN. Johnson's Aingd. & Comm. 
481 Two hundred Horsemen in Moscovie, require three 
hundred Packe-horses. 1745 De foe's Lug. Tradesman 
xxvi. (1841) 1. 260 Carriage by packhorses and by wagons. 
1859 ‘LHAcKERAY Virgin. i, Strings of pack-borses tbat bad 
not yet left the road. 

b. fg. A drudge. 

15994 SHaks. Rich. ///, 1. ii. 122, I was a packe-horse in 
his great affaires. 1693 Woop Life 27 Nov. (O.H.S.) III. 
436 He has been a packhorse in the practical and old 

alenical way of physick. 1768 GoLpsm. Good-n. A/ax 1. 
1, I'll be pack-horse to none of them. 

eC. alirih, and Comb. 

1593 Nasue Chiists 7. 65b, Violent are most of our 
packe-horse Pulpit-men. «1703 Pomeret /ortunate Conipl. 
44 He.. pack-horse like, jogs on beneath his load. 1792 
W. Bartram Caro.tua 384 ‘Lhe heat and tbe burning flies 
..such, .as to excite compassion even in the hearts of pack- 
horsemen. 1872 Jexkinson Guide Eng, Lakes (1879) 53 
The old packhorse track from Kendal to Whitehaven. 


Packhouse (px*khaus). [f. Pack s6.1+ House 
sb.; = Du. pakhuds (Kilian packhuys), Ger. pack- 
haus; obs. F. pacghuzs.] A building in which 
packs or bundles of goods are stored ; a warchouse. 

1601 J. WHEELER 7vcat. Comm, 16 [They] did let out the 
best of their bouses to..strangers for chambers, and pack- 
houses. 1773 Axx. Reg. 65 Several hundred persons .. at 
Dundee. .carried off 400 sacks of wheat and barley, from the 
packhouse. 1893 Daily News 4 May 5/4 The. .company's 
packhouses are just now overstocked with Russian cotton. 


Packing (pz'kin), vé/.50.! [f. Pack v.1 + -1NG1.] 

I. The action of Pack v.! 

1. The putting (ol things) together compactly, 
as for transport, preservation, or sale; the filling 


(of a receptacle) with things so put in. 

1389 Act 13 Rich. //, &% g. § 1 Null merchant nautre 
bomme achate ses leynes par celles paroles Goodpakkyug ne 
par autres paroles semblables. 1391 Far’ Derby's Exped. 
(Camden) 35 Pro pakkyng dictorum pannorum. 1494 dct 
11 Hen. V/1, c. 23 Neither the ‘Vale-fsh nor small Fish 
should be laid double in packing. 1506 Burgh Rec. Edin. 
(Rec. Soc.) 1. 109 Throw pakking and peling of merchand 
gude in Leith to be had furth of our realme. 1760-72 
H. Brooke Fool of Qual, (1809) 1V. 101 The night was em- 
ployed in hastening and packing. 1892 Mar. EpGewortt 
Trish Bulls iv. 161 Little Dominick heaved many a sigh 
whien he saw the packings up of all his school-fellows. 1841— 
71 T. R. Joxes Anim. Ainugd. (ed. 4) 755 A circumstance 
which much facilitates the packing of the abdominal viscera. 
1897 Longmans Geog, Ser. WW. The World 333 Meat-curing 
and packing is a very important industry at Chicago and 
Cincinnati. (Cf. Pack v.11 b.] . . 

b. ‘The assembling of gregarious beasts or birds: 


see Pack v.1 5. ; 
1879 Jerreries Wild Life in S. C. 303 The packing of 
birds is very interesting. 
e. Aved. Wapping in a wet sheet. 
3874 Biackie Sedf-Cult. 51 The wet sheet packing, one of 
the most bruited of the hydropathic appliances. 
IL. 2. concer. Any material used to fill up a 


space or interstice closely or tightly; filling, stuffing. 

Applied, e.g., to a piece of some substance inserted in 
a joint, around a piston, etc., so as to render it airtight or 
water-tight; a contrivance (such as a bag of flax-seed, which 
swells when wetted) for stopping the opening between the 
tube and the side of the boring in an oil-well ; small stones 
embedded in mortar, for filling up the inside of a wall; in 
Printing, a cloth, board, or the like, placed between the 
impression-cylinder and the paper, tor equalizing the 
impression. ; 

1824 RK. Stuart Hist, Steam Engine 160 The ends of the 
wheels ure made to move round steam-tight by packings or 
stufings. 1837 Crvil Eng. 4 Arch. Frnl. \.12/1 They..form 
a perfectly Secure water-joint, without any assistance of 
packing, lead, or other material. 1842-76 Gwitt Archit. 
Gloss., Packing, small stones imbedded in mortar, used to - 
fill up the interstices between the larger stones in rubble 
work. 1858 Simmonps Dit. Trade, Packing, a quantity 
of wood or coals piled up to support roofs in a mine or for 
other purposes; the stuffing round a cylinder, etc. 1890 
W. J. Gorpon Foundry 221 (Notary Press) It was customary 
to work entirely with seft packing—that is to say, with a 
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PACKING. 


thick blanket or cloth between the impression cylinder and 
the paper. ; . 

III. 3. attrib. and Comb. a. Used for, in. or 
in connexion with the packing of goods, as packing- 
aw, -cloth, -crate, -crib, -house, -knot, -paper, -shed, 
-stick, -wood,-yard. b. Pertaining to or used in 
the packing of a piston, a joint, etc., as packing- 
block, -boll, -expander, -gland, -leather, -nut, 
-ring, (@. Packing-board: see quot.; packing- 
box, (a) a box for packing goods in; (4) a stuffing- 
box around the piston-rod of a steam-engine; 
packing-ease, a case or frame-work in which 
articles are packed or securely enclosed, for con- 
yeyance to a distance; packing-needle = Pack- 
NEEDLE ; packing-officer (see quot.); + paeking- 
penny, a penny given at dismissal; fo give a 
packing-penny to, to ‘send packing’, to dismiss ; 
packing-press, a strong press, usually hydrau- 
lic, used to compress goods into small bulk for 
convenience of carriage; packing-sheet, (a) a 
sheet for packing goods in; (6) .\/ed. a wet sheet 
in which a patient is enveloped in hydropathic 
treatment; + packing whites, name for a kind of 
woollen cloth. 

1875 Knicut Dict. Weck., °Packing-awil, one for thrusting 
a twine through a packing cloth or the meshes of a hamper. 
lbid., *Packing-bolt (Steam-engine\, a bolt which secures 
the gland of a stuffing-box. 18381 Archit. Publ. Soc. Dict, 
*Packing-board, the term applied to the boards used with 
poling boards over the intended soffit of an arch in tun- 
Neling, to the top of the heading wherever the earth shows 
symptoms of falling in. 1842 Secsy /rit. Forest Trees 
212 The wood is soft and spongy. and ouly fit for *packing- 
boxes. 1791 in Picton /.'fool Munic. Nee. (1886) IT. 268 
The frames, *packing cases and carriage. 1893 Selous 
Trav. S. E. Africa 26 A large open packing-case, in which 
had been stowed the trading goods. 1890 Cent. Dict. s.v. 
Leutice], The outer (not corky) cells of a lenticel are termed 
“packing or complementary cells. 1859 \V. 5. CoLem in 
Woodlands (1856) 44 For making *packing-crates. 1884 
Knicut Dict. Mech. Supp., *Packing Gland, an annular 
piece, the cover of a stuffing box, which is screwed or other- 
wise forced into the stuffing box to expand the packing 
against the piston. 1871 Noutledge's Ev. Boy's Aun. May 
30> *Packing knots are used for binding timber together. 
1662 in Pitcairn Cram. Tria/s U1. 607 A sharp thing lyk 
a *paking neidle. 1858 SimmMonvos Dict. I rade, *)acking- 
officer, an excise-ofiver who superintends or watches the 
packing of paper, and other exciseable articles. 1538 [3. 
Joxson Case Altered i. ii, Will you give A “packing 
penny to virginity? 18zs5 Brockett Vv. C. Gloss., Pucking- 
fenny-dtay, the last day of the fair; when all the cheap 
bargains aretobe had. 1825 J. Nicuotson Ofperat. Me. hanic 
292 A very ingenious and useful “*packing-press has been 
invented by Mr. John Peek, 1545 Rutes of Customs cj, 
Olde shetes called *packinge shetes the dossen. 1869 
Craripcre Cold Water Cure 81 Had this gentleman been 
subjected to the Packing-sheet followed by Tepid-bathing. 
1875 Knicnt Dict. Mech., “l'acking-stick, a woolding 
stick; one used in straining a twine around a rolled Acece 
of wool in tying. 1483 Act 1 Rich. ///, c. 8 § 4 Eny 
Clothes called *Pakkyng whites. 1816-30 Bextuam Off. 
Apt. Maximized, Extract Const. Cote (1330) 64 uote, 
Should peradventure any *packing-worthy occasion happen 
totake place. 1883 A. J. Apnertey /isherics Hahamas 
6 (Fish. Exhib. Publ.) Fhe sponges are taken tothe *packing- 
pore where they are sorted, clipped, soaked tn tubs of 
ime-water, and spread out to dry in the sun. 

Packing, vé/.56.2 [f. Pack v.2] 

+a Vrivate or underhand arranvement; fraudu- 
lent dealing or contriving, plotting: see Pack v.* 

@1§29 SKELTON Death earl Northumbld. 71 Ther was fals 
packinz, or els Iam begylde. 1587 Harnison England 
lil. (1877) 1. 77 Such packing..is vsed at elections, that. .he 
that hath snost friends, ..is alwaies surest to speed. 1603 
Dekker Bat.delors Baugnuet Wks. (Grosart) 1. 203 ‘Then 
fals hee into a frantick vaine of Iealousie: watching his 
wiues close packins. 1613 Purciys /lgrimage 1614) 225 
The forging and packing of miracles. ¢1656 Bramuaie 
Refplic. i. 103 If there be no miscarriage, no packing of 
Votes, no fraud used..I-ke that in the Councel of Ariminum 
for..rejecting Zowo-ousins. ; 

b. Corrupt constitution or manipulation of a 
deliberative body, etc. : see Pack v.2 4. 

1653 (F. Puitiips) Cousid. Crt. Chancery 20 Suborning or 
acking or laying of Juries. 1821 Benruam (¢if/e) The 
tlements of the Art of Packing as applied to Special Juries, 
Particularly in cases of Libel Law. 1855 Macauray //ist. 
Eng. xv. IIL. 512 About the packing of the juries no evi- 
dence could be obtained. 1884 alt Al/alt G. 23 July 1/: 
The packing of Parliaments hardly secured to the Stuarts 
& perpetual lease of power. 

Packing, ff/.a. [f. Pack v. + -InG2.) That 
packs or is engaged in packing: see the verbs. 

1636 Davenanr ¢Vrés ¥.i, ‘he nimble packing hand. 1890 
Boston (Mass.) Fraud, 25 Sept. 2,3 One large packing-firin [in 
5. California] will this year love $50,000 on prunes alone. 

+ Pa-ckishness. O65. nonce-word. The con- 
dition or quality of being a pack. 

1672 Eacnarp J1obbs's Sta‘e Nat, 22 If any one trangam 
be taken out or missing, the pack then presently loses its 
packishness, and cannot any longer be said to be a pack. 

Packman ‘pekmén). [f Pack si.1+ Man sb.] 
A man who travels about carrying goods in a pack 
for sale ; a pedlar. 

a 1625 Sir J. Sempre ‘title) A Pick-tooth fur the Pope: or 
the Pack-mans Pater-Noster, set down in a Dialogue be- 
twixt a Pack-man and a Priest. /éfd. 1 The Priest said, 

Pack-man, thou must haunt the Closter, ‘T’o learn the Ave, 
and the Pater noster. 1753 Stewart's Trial 8g James .. 
immediately dispatched Alexander Stewart packman. ¢1817 
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| Hoae Tales § S& V. 1€6 Auld Ingleby, the Liverpool pack- 
man, 18€9 Brackmore Lorna D., ii, | hoped that he would 
catch the packmen. . 

Hence Pa‘ckmanship, the office of a packman. 

1831 Blackw, Mag. XXX. 251 Denying the truth of his 
picture of packmanship. 

Packmantie, obs. Sc. var. PoCKMANTEAD, etc., 
portinanteau. Pack-moth: sce Pack sé.1 

Pa‘ck-nee:dle. Forms: see Pack and NEEDLE, 
[f Pack sé.1+ NEEDLE; cf. Ger. packnadel, Du, 
paknaald (Kilian packnaelde).} A large strong 
needle used for sewing up packages in stout cloth. 

1327 Wardrobe Acc. 20 Edw. [] 26/10 Unus penner cum 
paknedlis. 1341 [see Packrureap}). 1362 Laxcu 7. Pl. A. 
vy. 126, I.. Brochede hem with a pak-neelde {v.7r. pacneld, 
pakke nedle]. 1545 Aates Customs ¢ijb, Packenedels the 
thousand iils. iid. 1634 T. Jounson /arey’s Chirurg. x. 
xNIV. (1678) 255 A long thick Lriangular needle of a good 
length like to a large Pack-needle. 1736 Amvyanv in /’Az/. 
Vraus. XXXI1X. 337 Thrusting close 10 the Bone a Pack- 
Needle armed with a strong Packthread. 1866 Rocers 
Agric. & Prices 1, xxi. 551 Sacks were made in the house, 
and pack-needles and thread were bought for the purpose. 

Packsaddle (‘pzx‘k,scd’l). [f. Pack 56.1+ 
SADDLE s6.; cf. Du. paksadel (Kilian packsadel\, 
Ger. facksatte/,] 

1. A saddle adapted for supporting a pack or 
packs to be carried by a pack-beast. 

1388 Wyeiir 2 Mace. ili, 27 In a pakke sadil ether hors 
litrr, 41530 Patscr. 2350/2 Packesadyll, dats, das. 1598 
iB: Joxsox £v. Man in lam... iv, Gorn for the manger, 
pannier, or pack-saddle. 1641 Mitton Ch. Govt. 1. (1851) 
149 Ye may take off their packsaddles, their days work is 
don. 1772 Necent tr. //ist. Fr. Geruud 1. 348 He will as 
much apply to scholastic studies as it now rains pack- 
saddles. 1859 Marcy Prairie [raz iv. 98 ‘tbe Mexicans 
use a leathern pack-saddle without a tree. 

2. Short lor pack-saddle roof: see 3. 

1848 B, Wess Coutiuental Eccles 130 A point commands 
eight spires at once: two being pack-saddles. 

3. ultrib, and Comb. as packsaddle-ma:ker; 


paeksadale roof (sce quot. ; so packsaldle tower. 
t599 Minsneu Sf. Vict, A Packe-saddle maker, ., aléar- 
dero. 1720 Lowl. Gaz. No. 5904/4 William Milward, Pack- 
saddle-maker. 1845 Parker Gloss. Archit. (ed. 4) 1. 381 
A very common . termination [of the church towers in 
Normandy} is a pack-saddle roof with gables on two sides 
1848 Rick Man Archit. App. 43 The tower on two sides has 
high gables, and is roofed from these with a common house 
ridge roof. ‘his sort of roof is called a pack.saddle roof. 


Packstaff (parkstaf). [f. as prec. + StsFr.] 
A staff on which a pedlar supports his pack when 
standing to rest himself. In proverbial phiase 
tas plain as a packsiaff (obs. ; now pikcstaf, ). 

1§4z Becox David's Harp Early Wks (Parker Soc.) 276 
He is as plain as a pack-staff. 1597 Be. Hate Sat. i. 
Prol. 4 Not, riddle like, obscuring their intent; But. packe- 
staffe plaine, uttring what thing they ment. 1691 Drvvex 
Amphitryou wi, O Lord, what absurdities ! as plain as 
any packstaff. 1760-72 H. Brooker Fool of Qual. (1792) I. 
iv. 153 Poundings of packstaves, 1881 Durrinty ou Curr. 
I. 310 The benedictions of the pack-staves. 

+b. alirih. (expressing contempt. Ods. 

1598 Marston Sco. }fanie 1. i. 1 vij, O packstaffe rimes. 

Jbid. wey. Ev, A packstaffe F.pethite, and scorned name. 


Packthread (pakpred). Forms: sce Pack 
and THrEAp, [f. as prec. + THrekap sd.) Stont 
thread or twine such as is used for scwing or tying 


up packs or bundles. 

1341 Durhaue ace. Rolls (Surtees) s42 In Paknedel et 
Paktrede emp. pro lana pakkanda, vijed. 1392-3 Far/ 
Derby's Exped. (Camden) 138 Pro pacthred pro dictis 
ligandis 1442 in Willis & Clark Cas dridge (1886) I. 387, 
xvj Skaynys of grete packetlirede for the masons for mesours, 
1sgz Suaks. Aow. & Ful. v. i. 47 A beggerly account of 
emptie boxes... Remnants of packtlhred. 1604 T. M. Black 
hk in Middletou's Wks. (Bullen) VIIL. 22 Apparelled in 
villanous packthread. 1712 Appison Spect. No. 407 ? 5 
There was a Counsellor who never pleaded without a Piece 
of Packthread in his Hand. 1865 Cariyvre /redk. Ge. xu. 
xi. (1872) IV. 239 His big Austrian Heritages..elaborately 
tied by diplomatic packthread and Pragmatic Sanction. 

attrib, and Comb. 1720 Lond. Gaz. No. 5868/9 Shift.. 
ruffled with a Packthread striped Muslin with looped 
Mechlin Edging. 1723 /dfd. No. 6175/6 William Burdock.., 
Packthread-Spinner. 1863 Fr. A. Kemace Nesid. fu Georgia 
27 A pack-thread bell-rope. 

acktong, var. PAktTonc, Chincse nickel-silver. 

Packwax: see PAXxwax. 

| Paco “pako’. Also paeos. [Sp. paco, a. 
Quichua faco, the native name in Pern. 

Cf. Domingo de §. Tomas Lex. Leng. /'ern, 1560, Oveja, 
llama, 6 paco, 6 guaca, 6 guanaco, 6 vicuila.] 

1. = ALpaca. 

1604 [see Alpaca 1, GUAN\co]. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 873 The Sierras yeeld.. Pacos, a kinde of sheepe-asses, 
profitable for fleece and burthen. 1752 Sir J. Hite //ist. 
Anim. 575 Vhe Cainelus, without any gibbosily, ‘Whe 
Pacos..Itis a native of Peru, and is sometimes employed, as 
the Glama, in carrying burthens. 1774 Gotusm. .Vaé /Jist. 
II. 415 The natural colour of the paco is that of a dried rose 
leaf. 1834 Nat. Philos. IN. Phys. Geog. 55/2 The paco, 
which in its domestic state is called bicunia or vigonia. 

2. A/tn. An earthy brown oxide of iron, contain- 
ing minute particles of silver. From its colour.) 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 915 /*aco, or J’acos, is the Peruvian 
name of an earthy-looking ore, which consists of brown 
oxide of iron. 1854 J. 1). Wuitney Wetalitc I calth U.S. 
ili. 169 The principal ores {at Cerro de Pasco] are the pacos 
so called, analogous to the co/orados of the Mexican miners: 
they are ferruginous earths, mingled witb argentiferous ores. 


PACTOLIAN, 


Pacock, north. form of focock, PEACOCK. 

+ Pa‘colet. Os. Name of a dwarf in the old 
romance of Valentine and Orson, said to have 
made a magical horse of wood by which he could 
instantly convey himself to any desired place. 
Hence allusively, esp. in Pecolet’s horse (F. le 
cheval de Pacolet), and Pecolet for a swift steed. 

1581 Sipney Afol. Poctrie (Arb.) 64, | may speake..of 
Peru, and in speech, digresse from that, to the description 
of Calicut: but in action, ft cannot represent it without 
Pacolets horse. a@1613 Oversury Characters (N.1, The 
itch of bestriding tbe presse, or getting up on this wodden 
Pacolet. 1694 Ecuarp Plautus 53 If 1 had got Pacolet’s 
Horse, I coudn't ha’ came sooner. 1728 Ramsay JJonk 
§ Miller's Wife 230 Vl gar my Pacolei appear. 

Pacquet, obs. form of PacKET. 

Pact (pekt), sd. [a. OF. fact (14th c.), later 
pacte (in OF. also fat, pac, pag, pl. pas), ad. L. 
pactum agreement, covenant, neuter sb. f. facius, 
pa. pple. of fac-isc-ére to agree, covenant.) An 
agreemcnt between pcrsons or parties, a compact. 

Nude, bare, or naked pact, an agreement without con- 
sideration, which cannot therefore be legally: enforced. 

1429 Rolls of Iarlt. WV. 361/1 No Merchaunt..shall.. 
bynde any of ye Kynges Lieges. be pact, covenant nor 
bond. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 216 He was contente to make 
a pacte and couenaunte wyth Charles. 1542 Hexry VIII 
Declar. Scots Bijb, That is due vnto vs by right, pactes, 
and leages. 1671 Mitton #. A’. iv. ror As offer them to 
me..on such abhorred pact, That I fall down and wor- 
ship thee as God. 1790 Burke Fn Kev. Wks 1808 V. 
57 the engagement and pact of society, which generally 
goes by the name of the constitution. 1846 Browninc Lef?, 
(1899) t. 462/4 His pact with the evil one obliged him to 
drink no milk. ; 

+ Pact (jxkt), v. Obs. [f. pree. Cf. obs. F. 
pacter (16the. in Godef.).] a. 7rans. To stipu- 
late; to agree to, conclude (something) with a 
person; to enter into a pact with (a person). b. 
intr. To cntcr inlo a pact, bargain (for a thing). 


Hence + Pa-eted f//. a. 

1535 CROMWELL in Merriman Life & Lett. (1902) 11. 45 To 
pay the saide money..uppon suche conuenauntes as they 
shal pacte condiscende and conclude. 1567 TurBerv. Ovid's 
Fpist. 63 Thy pacted spouse I am. 1646 Gate Cases 
Ceusc. 35 The pacted witch is one only operative. .by vertue 
of a >uperstitious compact or contract made with the Divell. 
1654 Vitvain 7heol, Treat. ii, 41 A Covenant of Grace.. 
freely pacted with Man a sinner. 

Pact, obs. f. packed, from Pack wv. 

Pacthred, obs. form of PAcKTHREAD. 

Paction (pxkfan), sb. Now chiefly Se. Also 
5-6 paeceyon, § paetyon, 6 -tione, 6-7 -tioun. 
[a. OF. faction, paccion (14thc. in Godel.), ad. L. 
facionem, n. of action from facrscére to agree, 
covenant.] The action of making a bargain or 
pact; a.bargain, agreement, compact, contract. 

1471 Caxton Recuyell (ed. Sommer) 8 The paccion and 
promys that he maad to his broder Tytan. 1484 — Fadles 
of vEsop wu. xi, The convenaunces and pactyons made by 
drede and force oughte not to be holden, 1566 Neg. 
Privy Couucit Scot. 1. 489 Ony setting, promeis, taking, 
pactioun, or conditioun. 1657 W. Morice Ceena quasi 
Kou-y v.51 He entred into paction with man. 1754 -RSKINE 
Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 82 Whe provisions that the wife is 
entitled to, either by law or by paction. 1865 M.rrel 
Brigaud Life (1. App. 311 Such pactions with the assassins 
as the Bourbonist kings were not ashamed to enter into, 

b. Those leagued together, a coufederation. 

1877 Buack Green Past. xx, And fight the whole paction 
of your enemies in Englebury. : 

Pa‘ction, v. Sc. [a. F. pacttoner, -onner 
(14th c., f. pacvion: see prec.] a. trans. To 
covenant or agree to (somcthing); b. id. To 


make a paction. 

1640 R. Battie Canterb. Self-couvict. Postscr. 8 The King 
of Scotland is obliged at his corontion to paction under his 
great oath the preservation of the established Religion. 1725 
Macrartane Gercalog. Collect. (1goo) 11. 87 Jolin Bisset... 
pactioned with Lrisius Bishop of Murray anent the Trans- 
portation of Ecclesia St. Mauritijto Balbray. @ 1839 Gatt 
Deutou Destiny Ww. 27 When they had paction‘d to pro- 
ceed together. 

Pactional (jwkfanal), @ Chiefly Sc. [f. 
Paction sd. + -AL.] Of, pertaining to, or of the 


nature of a pact or covenant. 

1624 F. Waite Nefpl. Fisher 405 A relatiue, Pactionall, 
and Sacrameniall Vnion. @ 1659 Br. BProwsric Ser. (1674) 
IJ. ii. 22 ‘he Promises. .are..not simply free, but pactional 
and foederal. 1726 E. Erskine Seria. Wks. 1871 1. 126 In 
a way of pactional debt. 1893 Law Nep., Weekly Notes 
130/2 The contract..was pactional, and not testamentary. 

Hence Pa‘ctionally adv., by pact or agreement. 

1884 Lp. Watson in Law Nep. o App. Cases 241 An 
estate.. which was being pactionally secured to the issue of 
the marriage into which she was entering. ; 

+ Pactitious,a. Obs. rare-°. [f. 1. factict-z5, 
f. pact-us pa. pple.: see Pact sé, and -1Ti0vs.] 
Characterized by being agreed upon or stipulated. 

1656 in Buount Glossogr, 1658 in Puicuirs. 1755 Joux- 
son, Pactitious, settled by covenant. 

+ Pa-ctive, «. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. type 
*pactiv-ns, f, ppl. stem pact-: sce Pact sb.) Pac- 
tional, settled by covenant. 

1633 IF. Avams /-xf. 2 /’e¢er i. 8 Heaven is.. often called a 
reward ; not factive, but pactive ; of covenant, not of merit. 

Pactolian (pxktoliin), a. [f. L. Pactolus, 
Gr. HaxrmwAds + -1AN.] Of, belonging or relating 


PACTORIAL. 


to, the river Pactolus in Lydia, famed in ancient 


times for its golden sands; golden. 
1606 SyivestER De Bartas i. iv. u. Magnificence 275 


With either hand..shee pours Pactolian surges and Argolian | 


showrs. a 1618 — Christian's Conflict 98 The sacred hunger 
of Pactolian Dust, Gold, Gold bewitches mee. 1796 Alodern 
Gulliver's Trav. 170 Each page invites to the pactolian 
coast.. 41845 Hoop Llack Fob ii, Flimsy schemes, For 
rolling in Pactolian streams, 


Pacto‘rial, a. Sc. Law. 
“AL: see -ORIAL.] = next. 

1884 Law Rep. g App. Cases 332 The deed..contains no 
pactorial contract to do anything except for the marriage. 

t+ Pa‘ctory, a. Ods.rare. [ad.L. type *pactort- 
us, {. pact-: see Pact sé. and -ory.} Of the 
nature of or pertaining to a pact or covenant. 

1633 T. Apaus £xf. 2 Peter ii. 10 Thine is a service.. 
Pactory ; undertaking such a work for such wages. 

Pacu (pakz, pak). Zool, Also pacou, paco. 
[a. Tupi facez.} A fresh-water fish, AZleces faci, 
of Brazil and Guiana. 

1825 Waterton Wand. S. Amer. (1882) 35 The Pacou 
the richest and most delicious fish in Guiana. 1827 GrifFiTH 
tr. Cuvier X. 424 Vhe Pacu. 1869 R. F. Burton /lighi, 
Brazil 1, xvi, 240 Vhe Paci..The Carp-like body averages 
2 to 3 palnis in length. > 

Pad (psed), s¢.1 Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 2, 5 
pade, 3 pode, 5-7 padd(e,6pod; s-pad. [Late 
OE. pade or ?pad, akin to ON. padda wk. fem. 
(Sw. padda, Dan. padde) = OF ris, and MDu. padde, 
Du. pad, padde, MLG. padde, pedde, LG. pad, 
mod.Fris, dial, padde, podde, podd, pod, all in 
sense ‘toad’, Cf. LG. or Du. schildpad tortoise, 
Ger. schzldpatt tortoise-shell. Ilence the diminu- 
tive Pappock, frog. Relations outside Teutonic 
unknown.] 

1. +A toad (06s.); but in mod. dialects, the same 
as PADDOCK, a frog. 

1154 O. E. Chron. an. 1137 Hi dyden heo in quarterne Par 
nadres & snakes & pades weron inne & drapen heo swa. 
c1250 Gen. & Hx, 2977 Polheuedes, & froskes, & podes 
spile Bond harde egipte folcin sile, c1420 Anturs of Arth. 
115 On be chef of be cholle A pade [AZS. Thornton tade, 
AIS, Ingilby padok] pikes one be polle. ¢1425 WYNTOUN 
Cron. 1. xv. 1346 As ask or eddyre, tade or pade. 1450 
Cow, Alyst. xvii. (Shaks. Soc.) 164, I xal prune that paddok 
and prevyn hym as a pad. ¢1470 Henryson Jor. Fad, 
xin. (Frog & JALlouse) xiv, The fals ingyne of this foull 
carpand pad {xée bad). 1570 Levins Alanis. 7/33 A Padde, 
tode, ufo. a@1585 Montcomerie /lyting 431 That this 
worme..some wonders may wirk; And, through the poyson 
of this pod, our pratiques prevaile. 1876 IVA?tby Gloss., 
Pads, ..frogs. 1876 Alid. Yorks. Gloss., Pad, ..a frog. 

Jig. 1593 Harvey Vew Let. Wks. (Grosart) I. 291 The 
abiectest vermin, the Vilest padd, that creepeth onthe earth. 

2. A star-fish. 

1613 Howard of Naworth Househ. Bks. (Surtees) 28 Mr. 
Sennoye’s nan bringing sea pads [zofe, the star fish] and 
wilkes. 166z Lovett //ist. Anim. & Alin. 283 Seepadde. 
Stella marina. 1834 Sir H. Tavior Artevelde mu. v. iii, 
Sea-hedgehog, madrepore, sea-ruff, or pad. 

+3. A pad in the straw,a lacking or hiddendanger. 

1530 Pa.scr. 595/1 Though they make never so fayrea 
face, yet there is a padde in the strawe. 1575 CHURCHYARD 
Chippes \1817) 136 Syr William Drury, (sinelling out a pad 
in the straw). 1§79 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb) 63, I haue.. 
poynted to the strawe where the padd Jurkes, that euery 
man at a glimse might descry the beaste. 1590 NasHE 
Pasquil's Apol. 1. Cijb. 1650 Futter Pisgah im. 11, viii. 
§ 3 Latet anguis in herbd, there is a pad in the straw, and 
invisible mischief lurking therein. 1652 Pryron Catastr. 
Ho, Stuarts (1731) 22 Altho’ there lay a Pad in the straw. 

4. Comb. +pad-pipe = paddock-pipe; + pad- 
stool = paddock-stool: see PADpoCK 56.1 3. 

e450 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 24/1 Boletus, .. angl. 
tadestol [v. ». paddestol]. did. 37/5 Cauda Puli crescit in 
aquis. angl. padpipe. 1570 Levins Jlanzp. 161/16 A Pad- 
stoole, ¢tuder, 1607 Vorsert Four-/. Beasts (1658) 384 A 
kind of Mushrom, or Padstoole. 

Pad (pzed), 5b.2 Also 7 padde, (Sc. 8 pead, 9 
paid). [ A word orig. of vagabonds’ cant, introduced 
like other words of the class in 16th e.: cf. CRANK 
56.3; a. Du. or LG, pad = OHG. pfad, cognate 
with Eng. PATH, q.v.] 

1. A path, track ; the road, the way. Orig. s/ang, 
now also dal. 

1567 HaRMAN Caveat 84 The hygh pad, the hygh waye. 
1611 MippLeton & Dekker Noaring Girle Wks. 1873 111.216, 
Tam..a maunderer vpon the pad. 1625 B. Jonson Staple of 
Nv. v,A Rogue, A very Canter, I Sir, one that maunds Vpon 
the Pad. 1666 BunvanGrace Ad, 12,1 must say tothe puddles 
that were in the horse pads, Be dry. 1768 Ross /elenore 
2 For her gueed luck a wie bit aff the pead [ed. 1812 paid], 
Grew there a tree wi’ branches thick an’ bred. 1790 W. 
Marsnate Alédl. Counties Gloss. (E. D.S.), /’ad, .. path. 
1870 Ii. Peacock Ralf Skirl. 11. 109 Slip ower Owse an’ go 
by trods an’ pads. 1893 J. A. Barry S. Brown's Bunyip, 
etc. 21 Striking a well-beaten pad, he followed it. 

Jig. 1647 H. More Sone of Soul. 11. cxxxii, The equall 
pad Of justice now, alas | is seldome trad. 

2. a. Phr. Ox the pad, on the road, on the 
tramp; Zo stand pad, to beg by the way; Gendcle- 
man, knight, squire of the pad, a highwayman. 


b. Robbery on the highway. s/azg. 

1664 IrHEREDGE Comrcal Revenge .. iit, 1 have laid the 
dangerous Pad now quite aside. 1699 R. L’Estrance 
Eerasm. Collog. 43 A troop of lusty Rogues upon the 
Pad. 1700 T, Brown Amusem. Ser. & Com. 105 Some- 
times they are Squires of the Pad, and..borrow a little 
Money upon the King’s High-Way. 1706-7 Farquiar 


rare. [f. as next + 


366 


| Beaux’ Strat. 1. ii, D’ye know of any other Gentlemen 
| o’ the Pad on this Road? 1851 Mavuew Lond. Labour 
1. 246 He subsists now by ‘sitting pad’ about the suburhan 
pavements. /é¢d. 416 Her husband was on the pad in the 
country, as London was too hot to hold him. /éd. IT}. 
24 Beggars .. who ‘stand pad with a fakement’ [remain 
stationary, holding a written placard]. — 

+3, A highway robber; a highwayman. Cf. 


FoorpapD. Oés. 

1673 R. Hean Caxnting Acad. 88 The High-Pad, or 

Knight of the Road. 1695 Concreve Love for L.1. iv. 16 
Two suspicious Fellows like lawful Pads, that would knock 
a Man down with Pocket Vipstaves. @1700 B. E. Dict. 
Cant. Crew, High Pad, a High-way Robber well Mounted 
and Armed. Jbid., Water-Pad, one that Robhs Ships in 
the Thames. 1716 C’tEss CowPer Drary (1864) roo Mr. 
Mickelwaite was set upon by nine Footpads. .. His Servants 
and he fired at them again, and the Pads did thesame. 1823 
Byron ¥uax x1. xi, Four pads, In ambush laid, who had per- 
ceived him loiter Behind his carriage. 1834 H. AinswortH 
Rookwood 1. vy, High Pads and Low Pads. 
_ 4. A road-horse, an easy-paced horse, a pad-nag, 
, 2617 Moryson /éin, 11. 47 He delighted in study, in 
gardens, ..in riding on a pad to take the aire. 1690 in 12¢/ 
Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. vii. 272, 60 sumpter horses, 
6 war-horses, and 16 padds. 1703 Sir J. Crerk Alen, 
(1895) 46, I was mounted on a fine gray pad belonging to 
the Duke of Queensberry. 1708 [see PAcER2]. 1788 GiBBON 
Dect, & F. \iii. (1869) 111. 434 He quietly rode a pad or 
palfrey of a more easy pace. 1832 Tennyson Lady Shalott 
1. ii, An abbot on an ambling pad. 1858 R. S. Surtrrs 
Ask Mamma xiv. 46 The very neatest lady's pad I ever set 
eyes on! 

5. attrib. and Comé., as (sense 1) pad-horse, -mare, 
-ram (humorous after pad-horse), + -thief; (sense 
| 4) -boy, -groom; also pad-clinking, pad-like adjs. 

1633 B. Jonson Tale Tub w. iii, Oh for a pad-horse, pack- 
| horse, or a post-horse, To bear me on his neck, his back, or 
_ his croup. 1690 SHapwett Am. Bigot 11, De Pad-thief of 
| the road. 1708 Loud. Gaz. No. 4478/8 Stoln or Stray’d.., 
a Padlike Mare light coloured in the Face. 1714 Apptson 
Spect. No. 623 ? 5 Finding it an easy Pad-Ram ,. she pur- 
chased it of the Steward. 1725 T. Tuomas in Portland 
Papers VI. (Hist. MSS, Comm.) 81 A little pad mare. 1826 
Sporting Mag. XVII. 378 These, with the squire’s pad- 
groom..made a respectable appearance. 18653 H. Kincstey 
llillyars & Burtous xix, My bonny, pad-clinking {ote 
Alluding to the clinking of their spurs]..bucks, Good day. 
1870 Braine Lucycl. Rur. Sports § 1074 ‘Vhe pad groom is 
employed in the hack stahle and to follow his master. 

Pad (pied), st.8 Also 6-7 padde, 7-8 padd. 
[Known from middle of 16th ¢.; origin obscure. 

It is not certain that all the senses here placed have a coin- 
mon origin: 8 and g esp. seem to have little connexion witl: 
branch I. The only senses appearing to have relationship 
! outside Eng. are 6 and 7, with which cf. 16th c. Flem. (now 

obs.) ‘pad, atte (vetus) palma pedis, planta pedis’ (Kilian) 

i.e. sole of the foot, and LG. Aad ‘sole ofthe foot * Bremzzsches 
| IWbch. 17673 but the history of the continental word is also 
| unknown, it did not mean ‘cushion’, and it could not possibly 
| be the starting-point of the Eng. senses.] 

I. +1. A bundle of straw or the like to lie on. 

1554 Br. Hooper in Fox’s A. & JV. (1631) IL]. x1. 150/12 
Hauing nothing appointed to me for my hed, but a little 
pad of straw, and a rotten couering. 1598 Drayton Heroic. 
Ep., Elenor Cobham to Dk. Humphry Poems (1605) 52 b, 
Glad heere to kennell in a pad of straw. 1641 Brome 
Fovial Crew im. Wks. 1873 ILI. 394, I left ’em .. sitting 
on their Pads of straw, helping to dress each others heads. 
1719 De For Crusoe 11. iil, They lay .. upon Goat-skins, 
laid thick upon such Couches and Pads, as they made for 
themselves. ; 

2. A soft stuffed saddle without a tree, such as 
are used by country women or by equestrian per- 
formers, and by children in learning to ride; that 


placed on an elephant. 

1570 Levins A/auip. 7/32 A Padde, saddle, pevzelatrumn. 
1600 DvymMoxk /relaud (1843) 7 The horsemen. .ryde upon 
paddes, or pillows without styrups. 1603 OwEN Pesdbroke- 
Shire (1892) 280. 16331. StarrorD Pac, Hid. im. xiii. (1810) 
624 A choise Irish horse with arich pad, and furniture. 1639 
Suirtey Ball vy. i, The pads, or easy saddles, Which our 
physicians ride upon. 1792 Wotcott (P. Pindar) Odes of 
Condol. Wks. 1792 111. 197 Tis better riding on a pad, Than 
on a horse’s back that’s hare. 1813 Maria Granam Fr. 
India 75 On his [the elephant’s] back an enormous pad is 
placed..upon this is placed the Zowda. 1875 S. Sipney 
Bk. of Horse 303 The best saddle for commencing is a pad, 
| without a tree. 1879 F. Potrox Sfort Brit. Burmah 1. 199, 
I was on a pad, as I found that I could shoot far hetter off 
it than out of a howdah. i 

b. That part of double hamess to which the 


girths are attached, used in place of the gig-saddle ; 
sometimes, also, a cart-saddle. 

1811 Sporting Mag. XX XVII. 304 Arms and crests. .will 
he introduced on the winkers, pads, nose-bands and breast- 
plates. 1875 S. Sipney Bk. of Horse 489 ‘The pad or saddle 
of a four wheeled carriage has no weight to sustain beyond 
the shafts. 1894 ArmataceE //orse vi. 88. : 

3. Something soft, of the nature of a cushion, 
serving esp. to protect from or diminish jarring, 
friction, or pressure, to fill up hollows and to fill 
out or expand the outlines of the body, to raise 


a pattern in embroidery, ete. 

a1700 B.E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Padds, worn by the Women 
to save their Sides from being Cut or Mark’d with the 
Strings of their Petty-coats. 1799 tr. //. Aleister's Lett. 
Zeng. 224 Some ladies make use of artificial means to procure 
this kind of deformity of shape. This gives rise to pads 
and padded ladies, of which you have lately [1791] read so 
many aukward pleasantries. 1850 J. F, Souru //ouseh. 
Surg. 151 Surgeons have a brass tourniquet with a bandage 
and a pad, the action of the pad_being to press specially 
upon the artery. 1873 Besant & Rice Little Gird 11. ili. 70 
Her wealth of hair wanted no artificial pads to set it up and 


PAD. 


throw it off, as it lay,..upon her head. 1884 //ealth Exhib, 
Catal, 83/2 Patent Woollen Pads for laying under stair. 
carpets, landings, &c, 

b. A cushion or stuffing placed beneath a saddle 
or gig-tree, or any part of a horse’s furniture or 
harness, to prevent galling, or under the foot to 
keep the sole moist; a cap of leather stuffed to 
protect a horse’s knee. 

1843 Youatr. //orse xxi. 428 In the hetter kind of stables 
a felt pad is frequently used...It keeps the foot cool and 
moist, and is very useful, when the sole has a tendency to 
become flat. 1894 ARMATAGE /Jorse 259, 263. 

ec. In Cricket and other sports: A guard or 
protection for parts of the body, as the leg or shins. 

1851 LittywHitE Guide Cricketers 14 Pads. .to guard the 
legs..must also be obtained. 1866 Houtledge's Fv. Boy's 
Ann. 357 Pads and gloves are at the present day necessaries. 
1878 M. & F. Corus Will. Comedy 11. vi. 73 A cricket 
club..won eternal fanie because the players insisted on 
wearing their pads on the wrong leg. 1882 Daly Tel. 
17 May, Watson was howled off his pads. 

da. = Pappine vb/, sb.2 2. 

1860 THackERay ‘our Georges iv. (1876) 101 That outside, 
I am certain, is pad and tailor’s work. 

4. A number of sheets of blotting-, writing-, or 
drawing-paper fastened together at the edge so as 
to form a firm block, from which the sheets may 
be removed one by one as used; called also 
blotting-, drawing-, or wirtling-pad. 

1865 Dickens A/ut. /’r.1. viii, A pen, and a box of wafers, 
.-anda writing-pad. sid Preece& Sivewricut Telegraphy 
282 On the service of the Post Office Department... Every 
{telegraph] circuit is supplied with pads of these forms, and 
in order that the clerk who is ahout to receive a message 
may know what particular form to use, every message is 
indicated by a prefix, which is the first signal always sent. 
1880 Besant & Rice Seanty Side xx. 168 ‘Lhe massive pad 
of blotting-paper ..reminded the boy of his uncle. 1888 M. 
Ropertson Lombard St. Myst. xv, This. .sheet..had been 
torn off a blotting pad. 

II. 5. Any cushion-like part of the animal 
body. Optic pad: see Optic A. 2. 

1878 Bet tr. Gegenbaur's Conip. Anat. 117 The septa of 
the gastrovascular system..terminate as elongated bands 
or pads. 1881 Mivart Cat 36 The adjacent surfaces of the 
hodies of the vertebra are nearly flat, and are connected 
together hy the intervention of a fibrous pad. 1883 H. 
Gray's Anat. (ed. 10) 492 Posteriorly, the corpus callosum 
forms a thick rounded fold, called the splenium or pad. 1897 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. 11. 690 In the mouth, the vesicles .. 
occur most frequently on the inside of the lips, the pad of the 
upper jaw, andthe tongue. 1898 P. Manson 770. Diseases 
i, 21 Prick the congested finger pad with a clean needle... 
Then gently with finger and thumb squeeze the finger pad. 

G. ‘the fleshy elastic cushion forming the sole of 
the foot, or part of it, in various quadrupeds, as 
feline and canine beasts, the camel, etc. Also, 
a fibrous cushion at the bottom of the tarsus in 
a bird’s foot ; also, one of the tarsal cushions of an 
insect, a pulvillus. 

1836-9 Topp Cycé. Anat. 11. 61/2 The elastic pad placed 
beneath the foot of the dromedary. 1871 Stavetey B77?. 
/nsects ti. 38 Feet of insects..of two claws with one, two, or 
three soft pads; but the pads are often wanting. 1874 Heel- 
pad {see Heer 56.) 26c]. 188x Mivart Cat 14 The skin of 
the fleshy pads beneath the paws. 1895 Newton Dict. 
Birds 866 They are soon buried in the fibrous interarticular 
pad, and in the majority of hirds ultimately vanish. 

7. The foot or paw of a fox, hare, otter, wolf, or 
other beast of the chase; also the footprint of such. 

1790 Nairne 7ales (1824) 99 (E. D. D.) His pads alternate 
play. 1859 JerHson Brittany vi. 79 Nailed against a barn- 
door, I observed the ‘ pads ' (fattes) or feet of a wolf. 1865 
R. S. SurTEES Rowjfude Hounds 76 Off went the brush, 
head, and pads...‘ Brush is bespoke’... He then distrihuted 
the pads. 1878 Jerreries Gamekecper at H. 27 Country 
housewives still use the hare’s ‘pad’ for severa] domestic 
purposes, 1891 Mrs. J. Gorpon Lanice Anscombe 170 A 
smart little felt hat ornamented at one side with a silver- 
mounted otter-pad. 1gor Wide World Mag. V1. 447/2 Not 
a trace of cart-rut, hoof-mark, or camel-pad could I discern. 

III. 8. Afech. The socket of a brace, in which 
the end of the bit is inserted; a tool-handle into 
which tools of different gauges, etc., can be fitted, 


as in a pad-saw. 

1688 R. Homme Armoury i, 368/1 (Joiner’s tool) Pad, is the 
square piece of Wood in which the Bit is fixed. 1703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. 94 You ought to be provided with Bitts of 
several sizes, fitted intoso many Padds. 1812-16 J. SmitTH 
Panorama Sc. & Art 1. 115 In the end of one of these 
limbs, which is called the pad, the piece of steel by which 
the boring is performed, isinserted. 1875 Carpentry & Foin. 
22 It also goes by the name of the pad saw, on account of 
the handle in which it is inserted. This handle, or pad, after 
being turned, is bored quite through and is fitted with a long 
brass ferrule. 188x Younc £very Alan his own Mechanic 
§ 319 The pads or patent tool-handles with tools contained 
within, and varying in number from 12 to 29, are very useful. 

9, lWVatch- and Clock-making. A pallet. 

1704 WW. Deruan in PAd. Trans. XXV.1789 It isnecessary 
..that the Power. .do at all times exert the very same force 
upon the Pads or Pallets. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch & 
Clocknt. 183 [The] Pad..[is] the pallet of the Anchor recoil 
escapement for clocks. 


10. A package of yarn of a definite amount or 


weight. /oca/. 

1746 Exnioor Scolding (E.D.S.) 113 Tha tedst net carry 
whome thy Pad. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Pad, a small 
pack or bundle. 1886 E-wortny 1’. Somerset Word-bk., Pad 
..(By sellers of woollen yarn.) The square-shaped package 
of yarn in which it is generally made up for sale, consisting 
of twelve bundles or lianks, and each bundle consisting of a 

a 


PAD. 


great many skeins varying ..according to the fineness of the | 
yarn—a skein being always a fixed number of yards, and 
the pad a fixed weight. /é7d., (By spinners.) A bundle of 
yarn consisting of twenty-four small hanks, each consisting 
of four skeins, each skein measuring 360 yards; consequently 
a pad of yarn always represented the same number of yards, 
whatever its size or weight. 

LL. Shipburlding. (See quot.) 

1857 Smytu Sarlor’s Word-bk., Pad, or Pad-piece, in ship- 
building, a piece of timber placed on the top of a beam at 
its middle part, in order to inake up the round of the deck. 


12. (More fully /’/y-pad.) A broad floating leaf | 


(of the water-lily). U.S. ; 

1858 O. W. Hotmes Aut. Greak/.-t. (1883) 33 Pickerel 
lying under the lily-pads. 1891 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. 
TV. 46 The Indian canoe..stealing along sedgy lake shores, 
and through the lily pads of the long ponds. 1895 A/onth 
Aug. 499 There are no lily pads about. 

13. A trade term for a thick double-faced ribbon, 
used as a watch-cuard, and in masonic decorations ; 
also for an extra-thick ribbon used for stiffening 
the waists of women’s dresses, etc. 

IV. 14. attrib. and Comb., as(sense 3) pad-back, 
electrode, -foot; pad-like adj.; (2b) pad-housings, 
-screw, -lerret; (7) pad-mark, -scent, (8) pad- 
hole; pad-bracket (see quot.); pad-cloth, a 
housing-cloth extending over the horse’s loins; 
pad-crimp press, a press on which damped 
leather is pressed into shape between convex and 
concave surfaces; pad-elephant, an elephant 
having on its back a pad only (not a howdah), on 
which to carry burdens, baggage, game killed in 
hunting, and the like; pad-hook, a hook on thie 
harness-pad (see sense 2 b) of a horse, for holding 
up the bearing-rein; pad-piece: sce sense 11; 
pad-plate,a mctal plate on which a hamess-pad is 
made; pad-play (Crzcke?), the usc of the leg-pads 
to protect the wickets; hence pad-player ; pad- 
saddle, a treeless padded saddle; pad-saw: see 
sense 8; pad-side, a strip of leather attached to 
the harmess-pad and to the girth; pad-top, an 
ornamental leather piece finishing off a harness-pad 
at the top; pad-tree, a frame of wood or metal 
giving shape and rigidity to a hamess-pad. 

1897 Daily News 9 Nov.6/5 White and gilt Louis XVI 
standard chairs, seats and “pad backs in blue striped brocaded 
silk, 1884 Kxeicnt Dict, Meech. Suppl., *Pad bracket, a 
stable-wall bracket having a shape adapted to receive the 
saddle which rests thereon. 1870 Buank Lacycl. Kur. 
Sports (ed. 3) § 1087 The full set {of clothing for race-horses] 
comprises .. breast-cloth, *pad-cloth, and fillet-cloth, with 
rollers to secure them. 1896 Al/bull’s Syst. Aled. 1. 365 
An accessory wire [may be] led from the foot-plate toa *pad 
electrode placed under the thigh. 1833 Adsn. Rev. I.V 11. 
367 With twenty “pad-elephants to leat the covert. 1864 
Trevetyan Compet. Wallah (1866) 151 We found the pad 
elephants, forty-four in numher; which, with the howdah- 
wallahs, gave usa line of four dozen. 1688 R. Hoime 
Armoury un. 368/s Bush or * Pad Hole, a four square hole 
in which the Bit ts placed, so as it cannot turn. rg0r Serb. 
ner's Mag. Apr. 413,'2 To stand there and see those mincing 
cobs go by, their *pad-housings all a-glitter. 1849 Sé. Nal. 
flist., Mammalia IV. 216 (Alanis) The hind-feet have five 
short, thick, blunt claws, edging a *pad-like sole covered with 
coarse granular skin. 1880 GUxtuetr ‘shes 330 The lateral 
teeth are large, pad-like. 1900 Blackw. Mag. Mar. 393/2 
Here again is the *pad-mark of atiger. 1883 Pall ATallG. 
12 Apr. 5/2 Have yon any intention of dealing with ‘ *pad- 
players’? 16zz Sir R. Bovine in Lismore Papers (1886) II. 
60, I receaved from Thomas ‘laylor..a fair *padd saddle 
and ffumeture. 1877 W. MattHews /thnogr. /lidatsa 19 
They..make neat pad-saddles of tanned elk-skin, stuffed 
with antelope-hair. 1875 ‘Stonrurnce’ Brit. Sports. u. 
v. § 8. 182 Some can pick out a cold ‘*pad scent’. 1894 
ArmatacE //orse vi. 89 The leaders of a.. four-in-hand .. 
their reins are passed .. through the upper half of the “pad 
terret. 

Pad, 54.4 [A variant of Pp, perhaps affected in 
form by prcc.} An open pannicr, usually of osiers ; 
a measure of fish, fruit, etc., varying in quantity 
according to the commodity, a ‘ basket’, 

1579 E. K. Gloss. Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Nov. 16 A haske 
is a wicker pad, wherein they vse to cary fish. 1787 W. 
Marsuart Vorfolk Gloss. (15. 1. S.), /ads,..panniers, 1851 
Maynew Lomd. Labour 1.57 We may buy a pad of soles for 
2s. 6d., and clear 5s. on them. 1858 SimmonDs Dict. Trade, 
Pad,..a fish measure, which varies innumber—60 mackerel 
gotoa pad. 1887 Dat!y News 1 Dec. 2/8 Apples, 4s. to 9s. 
per pad, 1891 Vries 3 Oct. 13/3 Crabs, 20s. to 25s. per pad. 

Pad, 54.5 (adv.) [Paitly echoic, partly asso- 
ciated with Pap v.1] The dull firm non-resonant 
sound of steps, or of a staff, upon the ground; also 
the repeated step or footfall producing this sound. 
In earliest example used advb. pad, pad, = with 
Tepetition of this sound or action. 

1594 Nase Un/fort. Trav. Wks. (Grosart) V. 130 As in 
an earth-quake the ground should open, and a blind man 
coine feeling pad pad ouer the open Gulph with his staffe. 
1879 Drownine /uan /udnonttch 125 "Vis the regular pad of 
the wolves in pursuit of the life in the sledge !_ 1890 Kiviixc 
Plain Tales fr. Hills 123 There came from the compound 
the soft ‘pad-pad' of camels. r190r Pilot 19 Jan. 76/1 
The..soft pad of naked feet passing along the dusty road. 

‘+ Pad, sb.6 Obs. A shortened form of PApLock. 

{In Rogers Agric. § Prices 11. 519/1, 3, §20/4, of 1294, 
1307, cited as Pad: in 20/4 of 1392 ‘2 pads & chains for 
horses’, But the original words are in no case given.] 157 


| 
| 
Tusser //2s6. (1878) 38 Soles, fetters, and shackles, wit 
horselock and pad. 
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Pad (ped), v.1 [Related to Pap sé.2: cf. LG. | 
and E.Fris. adden = OHG. ffadin, OE. peddan, - 
to tread, go along (a path). Also LG. (Bremisch. | 
Whch.) fadjan to run with short steps: said of | 
children; fedden to step, step often. But in some 
senses associated with the sound, like PaD 54.5] 

I. 1. ¢rans, To tread, walk, or tramp along 


(a path, road, etc.) on foot. 

1553 BraprorD Leff. Wks. (Parker Soc.) IT. 46 Other your 
brothers and sisters pad the same path. 1727 SomeERVILLE 
Fables xv. ii, Two Toasts with all their ‘Trinkets gone, 
Padding the Streets for Half-a-Crown. 1882 Glasgow News 
17 May 4 Many an honest man. .is forced to..‘pad the road’ 
in search of work. 

b. intr. To travel on foot, to walk; to tramp 
or trudge along, esp. as a vagrant or person secking 
work. Also, fo pad it. 

1610 Rowtanos JJartrn Mark-all ¥.ivb, Two Maunders.. 
wooing in their natiue language. O Ben mort wilt tbou pad 
with me. 1796 Mrs. M. Rosixson Angelina I. 158 You 
can’t be any great things, padding it at this time of the 
morning. 1824 Scott S/. Konan's vi, (He] might have been 
made to pad on well enough. 1837 Mrs. Suerwoop Henry 
Aliiner un. ii, Footsteps were heard padding along. 1883 
W.C.Ssutu North Conutry Folk 108 We padded, barefoot, 
to the school. 

ec. To pad the hoof, to go on foot, tramp: cf. 
HIooF sh. 4. slang, 

1824 W. Irvine 7. Traz. 1. 225 Stout fellows to pad the 
hoof over them. 1860 THackrray Love the Wid. i, Bearded 
individuals, padding the muddy hoof in the neighbouring 
Regent Street. 1894 S. J. Wryman Jan tn Black 21 ‘If 1 
knew, I should not be padding the hoof’, said he. 

2. zxtr. (with reference to the manner of walking). 
+a. Ofa horse: To pace. b. Of other quadrupeds: 
To walk or run with steady dull-sounding steps. 

{In this sense partly echoic with reference to the sound.] 

a. 1724 Lond. Gaz. No. 6239/4 Stolen..,a..Mare,..it Trots 
and Pads. 1737 Bracken /arrtery /inpr. (1757) 11. 41 This 
Sort..are soonest taught to pace or pad well. 

b. 1871 G. Macponxatp Love's Ordeal xxiii, A hound, 
Padding with gentle paws upon the road, 1898 G. W. 
Steevens With Aitchener to Khartuin 72 When my camel 
padded into their camp by moonlight. 

3. ¢rans. To tread or beat down by frequent 
walking ; to form (a path) by treading. dra/. 

1764 Aluseum Rusticum V1. xxi. 88 Whether the earth 
be in such a state of coliesion as to be padded under the 
horses feet. 1814 Sporting Mag. XLII. 242 Thecottagers’.. 
gardens. . have been padded like sheep-folds. 1855 Drowsixc 
Childe Roland xxii, Whose savage trample thus could pad 
the dank Soiltoa plash, 1888 Sheffield Gloss., Snow is said 
to be well padded when a path has been trodden thereon. 

+b. fe. ‘?) To render callous, as if by treading. 

(But the sense is doubtful; cf. Pappep pd. a.') 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. 1. iv. 104 As for them 
whom this heresie has so paded and benummed, that they 
thinke they are well enough. 

II, +4. sxtr. Yo rob on the highway; to be 
a footpad. Ods. 

1638 Forp Lady's Trial v.i, One Can..cant, and pick a 
pocket, Pad for a cloak, or hat, and, in the dark, Pistol 
a straggler for a quarter-dncat. 1680 Jind, Conforming 
Clergy (ed. 2) 38 What should they do then? but..go a 
padding upon the High-way. 1730-6 Daitey (folio), Zo 
f’ad,..also to rob on the road on foot. 

Pad,v.2 [f. Pap sd.3 in various senses. Recent; 
not in J., Todd 1818, nor Webster 1828.] 

l. “rans. To stuff, fill out, or otherwise 
furnish (anything) with a pad or padding; to stuff 
(something) in or about, so as to serve as a pad. 

x827 Lytron Pelham xliv, But, sir, we must be padded ; 
we are much too thin; all the gentlemen in the Life Guards 
are padded, sir. 1846 Laxvok Jag. Conv. Wks. II. 105 
What falsehoods wil! not men put on, if they can only pad 
them with: a little piety! 1856 Kaxe Arct. Expl, 1. xxviii. 
373 Dry grass was padded round their fect. 1866 Rocrrs 
deric. & Prices 1. xxi. 532 The saddle-tree must have been 
padded in the house. 1885 H. O. Forses Nat. Wand. 
L£. Archip. 158 Lichens and mosses padded every stone. 

b. adsol. or intr.; also for ref. 

1821 Byron Yuan v. cxl, astern stays are little made to 
pad, So that a poniard pierces if *t is stuck hard. 1873 
Besant & Rice Little Giréu. v.80 Fellows said he padded. 

2. trans. To fill or¢ or expand (a sentence, story, 
etc.) by the insertion of unneccssary or useless 
words or matter: see PADDING v/. 56.2 2b. 

1831 Macautay £ss., Boswvet!’s Fohnson (1887) 195 His 
[Johnson's] constant practice of padding out a sentence witli 
useless epithets, till it became as stiff as the bust of an 
exquisite. 1870 /img. Alech. 4 Mar. 600/3 The rest of the 
almanac is..not padded with matter from the pages of other 
journals. 1891 Sfectator 12 Dec. 855 Conversations and 
descriptions with which the rather thin story is padded out. 

3. To impregnate (the cloth) with a mordant in 
calico-printing. 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 227 The goods are to be padded in 
a solution of the sulphate or muriate of manganese. 

4. To glue the edges of (leaves of paper) together 
so as to form a pad. 

18.. Writer 111. 82 (Cent.) A half-pint of the cement will 
pad a vast quantity of sheets. 

II. 5. Last Indies. To place or pack (big 
game, etc.) on the pad of an elephant. 

1878 J. Inctis Sport § IW. xx. 276 While game is being 
padded the whole line waits. 1879 F. Pottok S/ort Brit. 
Burmah |. 189, 1.-killed the deer, We padded it, and 
continued our way. /éfd. 11. 143 Whilst we were padding 
this tiger, one of my elephants.. walked off. 


TIL, 6. To track by the pad or footmarks. 


PADDING. 


1861 G. F. BerxELey Eng. Sportsiuan v. 76 Burnet, who 
+. Was well up to any sort of woodcraft, padded a ‘skunk ' 
and a racoon. 4 

7. To perforate with small holes, as in 
making the ‘ rose’ of a nozzle. 

1889 Engineer 11 Jan. 39 In order to prevent a false 
reading of the water gauge, it was ‘ padded ', that ts to say, 
the end of the tube in the top of the upcast shaft was per- 
forated with numerous small holes. 

{[Padar. Admitted by Johnson with the passage 
here cited, and thence in later dicts., but evidently 
an error of some kind. 

The form suggests Pooper, beans and pease, but the sense 
appears to be that of Pottaro, the coarse part of flour, q. v- 

@ 1639 Wotton Life Di. Buckhin, in Relig. (1651) 103 In 
the bolting and sifting of near fourteen years..all that came 
out could not be expected to be pure, and white and fine 
Meal, but must needs have withall among it a certain 
mixture of Padar and Bran.] 

Padasha, Padasoy, obs. var. PanDIsHAn, 
Papuasoy. Pad-bracket, -cloth, etc.: see 
Pap sé.3 Padd_.e, obs. ff. Pan. 

Padded, ///. 2.1 [f.Papz.!] Trodden, beaten 
firm and hard by treading; fig. (?) hardened or 
rendered callous as by treading. 

1583 Bapincton Commandm. iv. (1637) 36 They..who 
with benummed soules, parched, padded, senslesse, and 
every way most hardned hearts..lie and sleepe on the one 
side idle, 1821 Crare I?ll. instr. 11. 199 Only a hedge- 
row track, or padded balk. 

Pa-dded, ///.a.2 [f. Pap sd.3, v.2] Furnished 
or filled out with pads or padding; expanded by 
the insertion of needless or extraneous matter ; 
treated with a mordant in calico-printing. added 
cell or room, a room in a lunatic asylum or prison, 
having the walls padded, to prevent the person 
confined in it from injuring himself against them. 

1799 [see Pap sé.3 3]. 1823 Locxuart Reg. Da/tou u. vi. 
(1842) 155 A padded foot-stool sustained in advance his 
gouty left leg. 1839 Ure ct. Arts 655 This mode of 
drying the padded calicoes. 1846 ‘lExXNvson New Trion, 
What ! it's you, The padded man, that wears the stays. 
1862 Sata Seven Sons 111. i. 5 Who is so sane but he may 
need..the padded room some day? 1880 Miss Brapvon 
Barbara vii, In the padded corner of a Pullman car. 

Paddee, Paddell, Padde lock, obs. fi. Penrr, 
footman, footboy, PappLr, PApLock. 

Padder (pe-dos), 54.1 [f. Pap 54.2 or vt + 
-ER1,] <A footpad, highwayman, robber. 

1610 Rowtanps A/artin Mark-all 50 Such as robbe on 
horse-backe were called high lawyers, and those who robbed 
on foote, he called Padders. 1678 Drypen Liwberham 
I:pil., Lord, with what rampant gadders Our counters will 
be thronged, and roads with padders! 1719 VouxG Busirts 
1v. i, But sweep his minions, cut a padder’s throat. 1889 
Dovir Adicah Clarke 237 We are not a gang of padders 
and michers, but a crew of honest seamen. 

fie. 1667 Devoren Sir Martin Mar-all iw. i, If she had 
stirred out of doors, there were Whipsters abroad, i’ faith, 
padders of maidenheads. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 86. 3/2 
‘Three Padders in Wit, Who must steal all they get. 

Pa-dder, sJ.2. One who pads (see Pav v.2 1b). 

1827 Lytton Pelham xi, Sir H. M. was close by her, 
carefully packed up in his coat and waistcoat. Certainly, 
that inan is the best padder in Europe. 

+Pa-dder, v. Sc. Obs. [IFreq. of Pap v1; 
see -kR 5.) ¢vans. To tread, trample down. 

1789 Davipson Seasons §7 Less valid, some, Though not 
less dext'rous, on the padder’d green. ..shoot forth the penny- 
stane. 1824 Mactaccart Gal/ovid. Encycl. sv., A road 
through the snow is fadderd, when it has been often trod. 

Padderee‘n, -ine. /rish. Also 9 padhereen. 
[a. Ir. patdrin rosary, dim. of patd?r Lord’s prayer, 
paternoster, ad. 1. fater.] A bead of the rosary. 
In quot. 1689 app. fig. a bullet. 

1689 Afol. Fail. Geo. Walker's Acct. Siege of Derry 26 
While the Hand of the Church is preparing Mandates, with 
a Present of Leaden Padderines to be sent Post by the 
French and Irish to Saint Patrick in Purgatory. 1849 
S., Lover Rory O' More 107 Padhereens is the name the 
Irish give to their beads, upon which they count the num- 
ber of Paters (or Pathers) they repeat, and hence the name. 

Pa‘dding, vé/. sé.) [f. Pap v.t+-inel.] The 
action of Pap v.!; robhery on the highway, etc. 

1674 Yackson'’s Recantation Title-p., That Wicked and 
Fatal Profession of Padding pn the Road. 1820 L. Hunt 
Indicator No. 13 (1822) 1. 102 ‘ He [Claude du Val] took’ 
says his biographer ‘the generous way ¢f padding ', 

b. Comd., as padding-erib, -ken (s/ane’). 

1851 Mavuew Lend. Labour 1. 243/2 Others resort to the 
regular ‘ padding-kens ‘, or houses of cal! for vagabonds, 

Pa-dding, v#/. st.2 [f. Pap v2 +-INGL] 

1. The action of Pap v.2, in its various senses. 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 222 In padding, where the whole 
surface of the calico is imbued with mordant, the drying 
apartment..should .. afford a ready outlet to the..exhala- 
tions. 1874 Heirs Soc. Press. vit. (1875) 82 All padding is 
an abomination to me, 1890 D. S. Marconroutn Place 9 
/icclus. 8 Padding is not disapproved by the Orientals as it 
is by us. Pc 

attrib, 1839 Ure Dict. cirts 915 Padding machine, in 
calico-printmg, is the apparatus for imbuing a piece of 
cotton cloth uniformly with any mordant. 1875 Ure's Dict. 
Arts (ed. 7) 1, 641 A section of the padding flue used in 
mordanting. x 3 

concr. a. That of which a pad is made; 
material, such as cotton, felt, hair, used in stuffing 
or padding anything. 

1828 Lights § Shades We 
niake them sit on one side. 


66 ‘Vhey put a padding in to 
1844 G. Dopp Textile Manuf. 


PADDING. 


iv. 138 The fabric produced is only used for drugget, padding, 
and other inferior purposes. 1874 Burnanp Aly Sime in. 
28 Chairs, without leather or padding of any sort. 1875 
Wuayte Mecvittr Riding Recoll. vi. (1879) 101 Formerly 
every saddle used to be made with padding about half an 
inchdeep. fg. 1857 TroLttorr Chron. arset 1. xxxv. 302 
There is something imposing about such a man till you're 
used to it, and can see through it. Ofcourse it's all padding. 

b. -Extraneots or unnecessary matter introduced 
into a literary article, book, speech, etc., to fill up 
space and bring it up toa certain size; whatever 
has the effect of merely increasing the size without 
enhancing the value of writing ; in magazines, the 
articles of secondary interest (which would do 
equally well in any number), as distinguished from 
those of immediate importance and the continuous 
stories which ‘ run’ in the publication. 

In Painting, ‘figures or accessories not regarded as essential 
to a picture’ (Funk). 

(1861 /llustr. Lond. News 26 jan 80/1 ‘ Padding’ signi- 
fies the lumping together of the contents of a monthly 
magazine, classing apart the serial stories.] 1869 M. Coutins 
Tvory Gate 1h. xvil. 235 ‘To write .. two or three articles 
of magazine ‘padding’ a month, 1877 R. H. Hutton in 
Fortn, Rev. Oct. 482 It was he (Walter Bagehot] who 
invented the phrase ‘ padding’, to denote the secondary 
kind of article... with which a judicious editor will fill up 
perhaps three-quarters of his review. 1896 C. Prummer 
Bede \. p. xlvi, He amplifies the narrative with rhetorical 
matter which can only be called padding. 

Pa'dding, f//.a. [f. Panu} +-1nc 2.] 

+1. That practises highway robbery. In quot. fg. 

1672 Eacuarn /fobbs's State Nat. 73 Vhat Humane Nature 
in general is a shirking, rooking, pilfering, padding Nature. 

2. That pads or paces on; that walks or runs 
with steady dull-sounding footlall. 

1684 Bunyan Pilgr. uu. 105 Mercy..saw, as she thought, 
something most like a Lyon, and it came a great padding 
pace after. 1888 A. Rives Quick or Dead vi. (1889) 80 She 
.. began to move up and down the room with the long, 
padding gait peculiar to her. 1891 Atkinson Last of Giant 
Killers 158 The dread Goat .. tramping round and 10ound 
the Castle with padding, dull-sounding steps. 

+ Pa-ddist. Sc. Ods. [f. Pabvt4+-1st.] A 
padder, a professional highwayman. 

1671 ANNAND AZyst. Piefatis 85 A paddist, or Highway- 
man, attempting to spoil a preacher, ordering him to stand. 

Paddisway, obs, f. Panuasoy, kind of silk. 

Paddle (pzed’l), 54.1 Also 5 padell. [Origin 
obscure ; see also PADLE, PATTLE, 

The implement in sense 1 was sometimes in 17-18th c. 
also called Spapni.e, which has been taken by some as the 
original form, and viewed asa dim, of sfude. But spaddle 
is not known nearly so early as faddle, and may be altered 
from it, or the words may be unconnected.] 

I. 1. A small spade-like implement witha long 
handle, used for clearing a ploughshare of earth 
or clods, digging up thistles, etc. 

1407 in Rogers Agric. §& Prices 111. 545/3 Padell for 
plough /3. 1560 Bipte (Genev.) Dew. xxiii. 13 Thon shalt 
haue a paddle among thy weapons [1611 upon thy weapon], 
and when thou woldest sit downe without, thou shalt dig 
therewith. 1679 C. Nesse Antid. agst. Popery Ded. 9 To 
turn it as easily as the ploughman doth his water-course 
with his paddle. 1733 Tutt /orse-[ocing 11usb, xxiii, 380 
Him that follows the Drill, whose chief Business is, with a 
Paddle to keep all the Shares and Tines from being clogged 
up by the Dirt sticking to them. 1850 ¥ruZ. KR. Agric. Soc. 
X1. 1. 141 Thistles removed by women with paddles. 1900 
Daily News 17 Sept. 7/2 By paddle I mean a small, sharp, 
spade-like instrument, with a handle long enough to serve 
the purpose of a walking-stick. 

IL. A spade-shaped oar, or something having 
a like function. 

2. A sort of short oar used without a rowlock, 
having a broad blade which is dipped more or less 
vertically into the water, and pulled and pushed 
backward so as to propel a canoe forward: origin- 
ally applied to those used by Indians, South Sea 
Islanders, ctc. The namcisapplied more generally 
to any form of oar used without a rowlock. 

Double paddle, one having a blade at each end. 

1624 Cart. Smitn Virginia 1. 32 Instead of Oares, they 
vse Paddles and stickes. 171z E. Cooke Il oy, S. Sea 336 
Short Paddles, made like an Oar at each End. 1726 Snet- 
vockr Voy. round World (1757) 281 On these the rower sits 
looking forward, with a double paddle, 1837 W. Irvine 
Capt. Bonneville 11. 276 An Indian .. plying the paddle, 
soon shot across the river, 1860 WuitmER Truce Pisca- 
tagua 11 Let the Indian's paddle play On the unbridged 
Piscataqua ! : ‘ 

3. ta. One of a serics of paddle-like arms or 
spokes, radiating from a revolving axle, drum, or 
wheel in a ship or boat, so as to enter and push 
on the water in succession (o4s.) ; hence, b. One 
of the boards or floats which perform the samc 
function more effectively in the ‘ paddle-wheel’ of 
a steamer; a paddle-board; also, c, A float of an 
undershot mill-wheel. ad. Short for PADDLE-WIIEEL. 
e. Short for paddle-boal or -steamer: sec 10. 

1685 Petry in Fitzmanrice Lie (1895) iv, 122 On each end 
of the Axis..a wheele of abont 7 foot diameter, with 12 
Stemms issuing out of each wheele and a Paddle or Oar at 
the end of each Stem of 3 feet square. 1685 [see PavvLe- 
wher]. 1698 T. Savery Navigation fmpr. 111 This engine 
is the least lyable to be injured by a shot.,: for tho’ it 
break some of the paddles, you suffer no inconvenience. 
1758 Emerson Alechanics (ed. 2) Gloss. 278 Paddles,.. The 
laddle boards on the edge of a waterwheel. 1784 S. ‘Tf. 
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Woon Patent Specif. No. 1447. 16 A wheel and axis is made 
to revolve, which in its revolution carry with it vanes, 
leavers or paddles, that are fixed to the extremity of the 
axis. 1786 J. Fircu in Columbian Mag. (Philad.) 1. Dec, 
Each evolution of the axis moves twelve oars or paddles 
five and a half feet; they work (hke] the strokes of a 
paddle ofacanoe. 1809 Futton U.S, Patent Spccif. 11 Feb:, 
I give the preference to a water wheel or wheels with 
propelling boards, ..Previous to adopting wheels I made 
experiments upon paddles. 1811 H. James Patent Specif. 
No. 3426 The oars, paddles, or propelling boards, .. revolving or 
turning in the direction of the lengthwayss of the boat or vessel, 
1816 R. Bucnanan Lrofpelling Vessels 24 The paddle- 
wheels .. are 9 feet dia. and 2 feet 11 ins. wide. ‘his boat 
has 10 paddles. 1819 Lampert in J. Nicholson Oferaz. 
Mechanic (1825) 72 The great advantage. .is not only the 
superior hold and pressure which the water takes on the 
paddles or floats of such wheels, but the very little hack- 
water which they create, 1833 Eucycl. Brit. (ed. 7) X. 
549 Soon after this [1787], Mr. Miller built a boat with two 
keels, between which he introduced a propelling paddle; 
and Mr. William Symington of Falkirk applied the steam. 
engine to it. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shopv, A great steam- 
ship, beating the water .. with her heavy paddles. 1890 
*R. Bouprewoop’ Col. Reformer (1891) 154 A stately ocean 
steamer, with throbbing screw or mighty paddle. 1897 Dazd 
Wews 23 Sept. 5/3 ‘The first steamers to cross the Atlantic 
were paddles. “lhere were even paddles in the Royal Navy. 

4. Zool, A limb serving the purpose of a fin or 
flipper; as that of a turtle, whale, ichthyosaurus, 
or plesiosaurus ; the foot of a duck; the wing of 
a penguin; one of the ctenophores or ciliated 
locomotive organs of the Clenophora; one of the 
natatory feet of crustacea, 

1835 Kirsv //ab. & Just, Anim, 11. xvii. 143 Paddles, 
by which term the natatory apparatus of the Chelonian 
reptiles, and of the marine Saurians..are distinguished, 
1850 H. Mitier Footpr. Creat, iii. (1874) 33 The sweeping 
paddles of the Ichthyosaurian genus. 1860 Ilartwic Sea 
& lVond. vi. 73 The pectoral fins or puddles are no more 
than 6 feet long. 1871 ~— Sudbterr, W. ii. 14 Arms.. re- 
sembling the paddle cf the turtle. 1894 Newton Dict 
Birds 705 In the water they [the wings of the penguin] are 
most efficient paddles. 1894 G, Ecerton Ney notes 33 The 
twelve weeks’ ducklings.. with, such dainty paddles. 

5. An artificial disk or plate attached to the foot 
to increase its hold of the water in swimming, etc. 

1823 J. Bapcock Dom. Amusent, 208 The paddles, which 
are fastened to the soles of the feet or boots, .. are made of 
block-tin four or five inches wide below. 

IIL. Applied to various things shaped or used 
more or less like a paddle (senses r and 2). 

6. A sliding panel or sluice in a weir or lock-gate 
which can be raised or lowered to regulate the 
quantity of water allowed to flow through; b. a 
panel regulating the amount of grain running out 
of a hopper. 

1795 J. Puiturs //ist, Inland Navig. 361 The water in 
the lock is drawn off.. by means of the paddles in the gates, 
1815 Pocklington Canal Act 45 Any paddle, valve, or 
clough in any of the lock gates. 1837 Wuitrock, etc. Bk. 
Trades (1842) 202 The lower gates are loosened, and the 
‘paddles’ of the upper gates are gradually raised which 
allows the water to rush into the chamber of the lock. 

b. 1825 J. Nicnotson Oferat, A/echanic 158 A paddle, 
regulating the quantity of corn to be delivered to the mill, 
and by raising or lowering which, a larger or smaller pro- 
portion of grain may be furnished. 

7. A paddle-shaped instrument or tool, used in 
various trades: e.g. a.in Glass-making, for stirring 
and mixing the materials; b. in Brickmaking and 
similar industries, for tempering clay; ¢. in 
Puddling, for stirring the molten ore. 

1662 Merrett WVeri’s Art of Glass App., A Padle to stir 
and move the Ashes and Sand in the Calcar. 1753 in 
CuamBers Cycl, Suppl. 1825 J. Nicuotson Oferat. 
Mechanic 460 The clay .. is then cut into sma! pieces 
with a paddle, not much unlike a spade. 1868 Joynson 
Aletals 73 Vhe metal has now to be kept constantly stirred 
by the puddler with an iron tool called a paddle. 1884 
W.H. Greenwoon Steel § Jrou xiv. 280 The tools used by 
the puddler are..a long straight chiselled-edged bar called 
a ‘ paddle’ [etc.] 

8. An instrument with a flat blade or surface, 
used a. for beating clothes while they are being 
washed in running water; b. for administering 
corporal punishment to slaves, etc.; hence, a blow 
inflicted with this instrument. 

1828 Cherokee Phenix 10 Apr. (Bartlett s.v. Codd), Such 
negro. .shall receive fifteen cobbs or paddles for every such 
offence. 1856 O_mstep Slave States 281 The paddle is 
a large, thin ferule of wood, in which many small holes are 
bored ; when a blow is struck, these holes, from the rush and 
partial exhaustion of air in them, act like diminutive cups, 
and the continued application of the instrument .. pro- 
duce{s] precisely such a result asthat attributed to the strap. 

9. The long paddle-shaped snout of the paddlc- 
fish : see II. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

IV. 10. attrib. and Comé., as (sense 2) paddle- 
blade, -dip,-man, -stroke; also paddle-like, -shaped 
adjs.; (sense 3) paddle arm,-crank, -guard; ‘having, 
or propelled by, paddles’, as paddle-boat, -sloop, 


steamer; (sense 7) paddle tool. 

1839 R. S. Rontwson WVaut. Steam Eng. 87 The ends of 
the *paddle arms pass through the centres. 1891 J/outh 
LXXI11. 28 Leaving space enough between the “paddle- 
blades to adinit his head. 1875 Knicut Dict. Alech. 1594/2 
The arrangement of the *paddle-cranks is intended to 
equally divide the weight of the controlling frame between 
the paddle-wheel and the paddle-wheel guard, 1899 E. J. 
Cuarman Drama Two Lives, Canadian Summernt, 68 


PADDLE. 


| With noiseless *paddle-dip we glide. 1847 Carpenter Zood, 
$458 The Penguin, .. aided by its *paddle-like wings,.. 
swims and dives with great facility. 1861 J. KR. Greene 

Man. Anim. Kingd., Calent. 165 A row of strong cilia is 

attached in such a manner as to forin a paddle-like plate, 

or comb. 1863 A. Ross /feathen World & Duty of Ch. 1. 
| 19 We hear the song of the *paddlemen, 1898 HVesti. Gaz. 
20 June 10/2 ‘Vhe *paddle-shaped liinbs are ‘fringed’. 1 
Acadeury 27 July 52/3 He was in command of the *paddle- 
sloop Argus. 1895 Alodel Steam Lugine 80 Vhe paddles 
in the *paddle-steamers act as outriggers. 1868 JoyNson 
Metals 58 Vhe iron.. at a certain stage is collected at the 
ends of the **paddle’ tools into balls or lumps. 

ll. Special Combs,: paddle-beam (SAipbuild- 
ing), one of two large beams lying athwart a ship, 
between which the paddle-wheels revolve ; paddle- 
board, one of the floats or boards fitted on the 
circumfcrence of a paddle-wheel (=3b); paddle- 
box, the casing which encloses the upper part of a 
steamer’s paddle-wheel ; hence paddle-box boat, 
a boat forming, when inverted and stowed, the 
upper section of a paddle-box; paddle-crab, a 
swimming crab, esp. the edible crab of N, America, 
Callinectes hastatus ; paddle-end, in decoration, 
an oval enlargement of a line or band, like the end 
of a paddle; paddle-fish, a ganoid fish, /olyodon 
or Spatularia spatula, having a long flat paddle- 
shaped bony snout, abundant in the Mississippi 
and its tributaries; called also sfoon-billed cal or 
sturgeon; paddle-hole, a sluice-hole in a lock- 
gate to admit or discharge water (cf. sense 6); 
paddle-row, the ctenophore of a ctenophoran (cf. 
sense 4) ; paddle-shaft, the revolving shaft which 
carries the paddle-wheels of a steamer; paddle- 
tumbler, in leather-making, a tank in which skins 
are thoroughly washed by being kept in motion in 
water by means of a paddle-wheel; paddle-wood, 
the light elastic wood of a S. American tree, 4sf2- 
dosperma excelsum, {from which the Indians make 
canoe-paddles. Also PADDLE-WHEEL. 

1864 WessTER, *Paddle-beam, 1869 Sir E. J. Rerp Shif- 
built. xv.278 Paddle-boxes are usually built upon a framing, 
of which the paddlebeams form the athwartship, and_the 
spring-beams the longitudinal boundaries. 1790 Rumsey 
Patent Specif. No. 1738 The floats or *paddie boards.. 
may hang on hinges, 1830 Kater & Larpner Alech. xiv. 
179 In the paddle-wheel .. the power is the resistance 
which the water offers to the iotion of the paddle- 
boards. 1837 Ciwil Eng. & Arch. Frail. 1. 13/1 Her 
extreme breadth athwart the *paddle-boxes 46 feet. 1879 
Brack Macleod of PD. xxxix. 351 When we get on to 
the paddle-box .. he will not know what to do to welcome 
you! 1859 F. A. Grirfitus Artil, Aan. (1862) 133 *Paddle- 
box boats answer extremely well. ¢ 1860 H. Sivart Sea- 
man’s Catech. 9 Paddle box boats stow on the top of the 
paddle boxes. 1807 JANSon S/raugir in America 191 The 
*paddle-fish .. is four feet and four inches in length, The 
snout resembles in shape the paddle used by Indians in 
crossing rivers. 1892 J. A. THomson Oxtd Zool. 430 (Ga- 
noidei) The paddle-tish or spoon-bill of the Mississippi. 1815 
Dickenson Patent Specif. No. 3932 A small pinnion upon 
the *paddle shaft. 1837 Czorl Eng. & sirch. Frul. 1. 55/1 
Each paddle-shaft, after being turned, weighs 64 tons. 
1895 Aodel Steam Engine 72 Motion is imparted to the 
paddles by connecting the top of the piston-rods directly: 
with the cranks on the paddle-shaft. 1883 HALDANE !Vork- 
shop Receipts Ser. 1. 373/1 The skins are now a second 
time washed in the ‘*paddle-tumbler’, first in cold and 
then in tepid water, 1866 7rcas. Bot. 103/2 Aspidosperma 
excelsum, called by the colonists *Paddle-wood, is remark- 
able for its singularly fluted trunk, composed of solid pro- 
jecting radii, which the Indians use as ready-made planks. 

Pa'ddle, 54.2 Sc. Also 6 paddill, padill, 
8-9 padle, paidle. [Origin unknown: Jamieson 
compares /af-fodde ‘ sea-toad’, a uame mentioned 
by Schoneveld.] The common Lump-fish, Cyc/o- 
| plerus lumpus; also called paddle-cock, Cock- 
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1591 Aberdeen Recds. in Cadenhead New Bk. of Bon Acc. 
(1866) 64 Partins and paddillis, with other sort of schell fish. 
1601 Hotrann Péiny 11. 428 The Lompe, Paddle or sea- 
Owle. 1805 G. Barry Orkney Isl. ui. i. 295 The Lump 
Fish (cyclopterus lumpus..), here denominated the Padd/e, 
frequents the harbours and sand-banks. 1810 Neitt Lis¢ 
Fishes 23 Jam.) The male (called by our fishermen Cock- 
paddle), is for the table, at the season, much preferable to 
the female, (the //xsh, //en-Aadidle, and in Fife the Lagaly). 
1838 Proc. Lerw. Nat, Club 1. 174 The Paidle spawns 
towards the end of March. 1882 Ocu.vie, Padd/e-cock, a 
name given in the north of Scotland to the lump-fish, * 

Paddle, 56.5 Sc. [?dim. of Pap 56.4] 

1, A little leather bag. 

a1568 Wowing of Fok & Fynny vii. (Bannatyne MS.), 
Ane auld pannell of ane laid saditl, Ane pepper polk maid 
of a padill, 1887 Suppl to Famieson, L’adell, Paidle, 
Leddle, lit. a little pad or pack: a small leathern bag, pouch, 
or wallet used by packmen;..also, the leathern pouch worn 
by country housewives. 

2. (See quot.) 

1895 Daily News § July 5/3 The nets are set at low-water 
point, ..and have pockets or ‘ paidles’ in the corners, into 
which the fish, mostly flounders, are carried with the ebbing 
tide..of the Solway. 

+ Paddle, 54.4 rare. [f.PappLev.1] Fuss, ado. 
| 1642 Rocrrs Vaaman 865 That paddle and adoe which 
you have made to soder and play the Hypocrite. 

Paddle, 56.5 [f. Pappte v.42] The act of 
paddling, or of rowing lightly. A¢ the paddle, at 
the rate onemoveswhen paddling ; with easy rowing. 
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1861 Hucurs Tom Brown at Oxf ii. (1889) 11 An old 
hand just gving out fora gentle paddle. 1882 De Winxot 
Equator 97 We arrived. .at the mouth of the Sarawak river, 
..aftera hard paddle. 1897 Darly News 13 Mar. 6/5 The 
practice consisted of a paddle down to Hurlingham and 
back .. to the Leander Hard .. stopping short of Hammer- 
smith, and coming back at the paddle to Putney. 


Paddle (pzx-d'l),zv.! Also 6 paddyll, 7 padle, 
8-9 Sc. paidle. (Origin obseure: the form is 


dim. and frequentative. 

The radical appears to be the same as in Pap .*, though 
only sense 4 seems directly derived from that. Cf. LG. 
paddeln to tramp about (Danneil\, from padjen, pediden to 
tread, The special association of the word with mire or 
water in sense 1 is not explained.) 

I. 1. “vr. To walk or move the feet about in 
mud or shallow water; to wade about tn play or 
for pleasure; to dabble with the feet, or the feet 
and hands, in shallow water. 

1530 Patscr. 651/1, I paddyll in the myre, as duckes do or 

onge chyldren, Ye pestilie. 1 pray the, se howe yonder 
ytell boye padleth in the myre,..pestille en la boue. 1611 
Corer., Patourller, to slabber; to padle, or dable in with 
the feet; to stirre vp and downe, and trouble, or make foulc, 
by stirring. 1637 G. Daniet Genius of Iste 164 Whole 
Shoales of Carren Crowes,.. Paddle in the warme blocd of 

ple slaine. 1655 Futiten C/A. Ast... ii. § 7 Could those 
infernal Fiends..take any Pleasure, by padling here in 
Puddles. 1706 Piuctuirs, Yo Saddle, to move the Water 
with Hands or Feet, to dabble. 178x Cowrer Retire. 499 
Ducks paddle in the pond before the door. 1788 Burss 
Auld Lang Sync iti, We twa hae paidl't i’ the burn, From 
mornin sun till dine. 1816 Scorr Axfig. xi, Paddling in a 

l among the rocks. 1840 R.H. Dana Bef. Alast xiv. 33 

he second mate..has to roll up his trousers and paddle 
about the decks barefooted. 1848 Tuackeray Trav. Lond. 
Wks, 1886 XXIV. 350 Look at theshabby children paddling 
through the slush. 2880 W. 5S. Gitsert Prratcs 1, Suppose 
we take off our shoes and stockings and paddle. 

Jig. 1621 Quaries Esther vin, That take delight To 
bathe, and paddle in the blood of those Whom jealousies.. 
pi dar 1635 — Fadl. 1. dnvec. (1718) 2 Wherein Thy 
childrens leprous fingers, scurf'd with sin, Ilave paddled. 
1703 Cotuiek #ss. Mor, Subj. it. 78 An odd sort of Bae for 
fancy to paddle in. 1870 Swinsurne Ess. & Stud. (1875) 
239 Loys and girls who paddled in rhyme or dabbled in 
sentiment. 

2. intr. To play or dabble idly or fondly (iv, 072, 
with, or about something) with the fingers; to toy. 

1602 Snaks. //am, mm. iv. 185 And let him |the King] for 
a paire of reechie kisses, Or padling in your necke with his 
damn‘d Fingers, Make you torauell all this matter out. 1604 
— Oth. wt. 1. 239 Didst thou not see her paddle with the 

alme of his hand? 1746 Exmoor Courtship 374 (E. D.S.) 

¢ takes hold of her and paddles in her Neck and Boson. 
1824 Gat Xothelan 1. vii, Adonijah..paddled, as it were 
unconsciously, with his fingerson the gems, 1837 Tuackrray 
Ravenswing v, He..let her keep paddling on with his hand. 

tb. éraus. To finger idly, playfully, or fondly. 

r6rz Suaks. Wnt, 7.1. ii. 115 Vo be padiing Palmes, and 
pinching Fingers, As now they are, and faking practrs’d 
Smiles As in a Looking-Glasse. 1622 in Arber Story of 
Pilgr, Lathers 444 There was also a heap of sand. .newly 
done. Wemightsee how they had paddled it with their hands, 

+3. a. érans. To trifle away, waste, squander. 
b. intr. To trifle; to deal in a petty trifling way. 
(Cf. Peppie, Pippie.) Oés. 

1616 J. Deacon Yobacco Tortured 62 Tell me in good sad- 


nesse, whether it be not a superfluous waste, for any man of - 


great place, to paddle forth yearely one hundred pounds at 
the least, for an hundred gallons of filthy fumes? a 1620 
J. Dyke Sel. Sevm. (1640) 160 Hee may be padling with 
these playsters and poulteyses that men in the world seeke 
ease by. 1642 Rocrrs -Vaawan 176 Eating and drinking, 

adling in the world or about carnall objects. 1840 Gex. 2. 
Luompson L.verc. (1842) V. 86 In the small way, they keep 
a perpetual paddling with the poor man's drink. 


II. 4. iu/r. To walk with short, unsteady, or 


uncertain steps, like those of a child; to toddle. 
1792 Burns She Deuk's rs ee my Daddiei, He paidles 
out, and he paidles in, An’ he paidles late and early, O. 
1805 Axpr. Scott /’ocms (1808) 164 Aff the spat she wadna 
stir, But prance an’ paidle. ¢1817 Hocec Yales 4 Sé. 111. 
286 Old Sandy paddled away from the stable towards the 
house. 1836 ‘I. Hoox G. Gurney 111.176, hear the sound of 
feet patiering and paddling over the floor. 1850 THackERAY 
Four Georges tii. (1876) 66 A hundred little children are 
paddling up and down the steps to St. James's Park. 

b. frais. (in dia/. use). (2) To trample down by 
treading over; to mark with wet or muddy fect. 
(4) To lead or support a child learning to walk. 

1805 Stace AV/isc. Poems 144 (E. D. D.) Sauntrin’ pace 
the paddled green. 1824 Mactaccart Gatlovid. Encycl. 371 
These circular spots then shorn of grass are termed paddled 
rounalls. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Paddle, to support 
or lead achild by the hand inits first attempt to walk. 1877 
Ffrotdlerness Gloss, Paddle, to trample over, tread down, 
1889 NM. IV. Linc. Gloss. (ed, 2) s. v., Them bairns hes been 
paddlin yon clean floor fra end to end. 

Hence Paddling v4/. s6.l and ppl. a.d 

1642 Rocers Nauman 367 How shall I speake to this 
wofull place for the padling out of her season of ease? 1679 
Jas. Pottey IW7U/, Pay all my small padling debts. 1714 
Gay Sheph. Week v. 155 While padling ducks the standing 
lake desire. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Paddling-strings, 
Strings fixed to the frock of a young child to assist it in 
walking, , 1840 [see sense 3]. 1884 Athenzran 22 Nov. 652/1 
This undignified paddling recalls tbe fairy days of childhood, 
when paddling itself was a venturesome feat. 1895 Crockett 
Men of Moss. Hags \. 358 A paidling bairn of seven years. 

Paddle, v.2_ [f. Pappte 56.1] 

1G Uh tuir, To move on the water by means of 
paddles, as in a canoe. Also said of the eanoe. 

1677 W. Hupparp Narrative 129 He accidentally met with 


369 


a Canooe..turned adrift, by which means he padled by some | 
shift or other so farr out of tbe harbour. 1719 De For Crusoe 
1, Aili, I saw them. row (or paddle, as we call it) all away. 
175t J. Bartram Odsere. /rav. Pennsyly., etc. 17 We 
borrowed a canoe, and paddled up the West branch. 1784 
Cook's Voy. I. iv. 141 We had not long anchored, when two 
canoes paddled towards us. 1853 W. Invinc in Life § Lett. 
(1864) I. ili. 60 Paddling with them in Indian canoes on the 
limpid waters of the St. Lawrence. 

b. fransf. Yo row with oars lightly or gently ; 
technically applied to the rowing of a racing crew 


when not exerting their fnll power. 

1697 Damerer Voy. 1. 247 Because they would not be 
heard, they hal’d in their Oars, and paddled as softly as if 
they [etc]. 1737 M. Green SAlcen 369 He paddling by 


' the scuffling crowd, Sees unconcern'd life's wager row'd. 


1842 Bells Life 31 July: /5 (Eton v, Westminster), The com- 
petitors paddled to their stations, 1861 HuGHES 7m Drown 
at Oxf. xi. (1889) 97 Being summoned to the boat, they took 
to the water again, and paddled steadily up home. 1866 
Oxf, Unilergr. Frui. 18 Apr.38 Paddled to Barnes Railway 
Bridge, and rowed hard from tbere back to Hammersmith. 

ce. Of a paddle-steamer, etc.: To inove by 
means of paddle-wheels. 

1844 W. H. Maxwett Sforls & Adv. Scott. xxxv. (1855) 
279 The ‘Sovereign’ was paddling out of the harbour. 1847 
‘Texxyson (Princ, Prol. 7x Round the lake A little clock- 
work steamer paddling plied And shook the lilies. 

da. Of birds or other animals: To move in the 
water with paddle-like limbs. Hence faddling- 
crab = padille-crab: see PADDLE 5d.1 11, 

2. frans. To propel (a eanoc, boat, etc.) by 

means of a paddle or paddles; also, to transport 


(a person) in a eanoc. 

1784 Becknar Tour to White Alts. (1876) 20 Our horses 
swam after a cance, in which..an old woinan paddled us 
over. 1863 Fr. A. Kemuce Restd. in Georgia 54, | met 
many of them paddling themselves in their slight canoex 
1875 T. W. Hiccixson //ist. U.S. ili. 17 The canoes were 
very light, and could be paddled with ease. 4 

b. Vhr. Zo paddle one’s own canoe, to makc 
one’s way by onc’s own exertions, 

1844 Marrvat Settlers in Canada viii, I think that it much 
better that as we all go along t: gether, that every man 
paddle his owncanoe. 1854 S,naul. Botton Song ‘Paddle 
our Own Canoe’ i, Where’er your lot may be, Paddle your 
own canoe. 

II. 3. /raus. To beat (a person) with a paddle 
or the like; to ‘spank’, ‘smack’. U.S. 

1856 OumsteD Slave States 189, I thought it was .. sulki- 
ness, so I paddled him, and made him go to work. 1896 
Stevenson Weir of Hermiston iv. 108 She had known him | 
in the cradle and paddled him when he misbehaved. 

Hence Paddltng v5/. sh.2 and ppl. a.” 

1719 De For Crusoe 1.x, I was. .fatigu'd with Rowing, or 
Paddling, as it is called. 31865 Kincstey Hestie, //o xaix, 
Lazy paddlings through the still lagoons. 1856 OtmstEp 
Stave States 189, 1 sent then: word to give him a good | 
paddling, and handcuff him, and send him back to the rail- | 
road. 1875 ‘Stoncuence’ Brit, Sports uw. vit. ti. § 1. 648 | 
Paddling is the portal to excellence in rowing of all kinds. | 
1894 Outing (U.S.) XXIV. 422/1 A small fleet of paddling 
canoes and row-boats 

Paddle-beam, -boat, -box, -crab, etc.: sec 
Pappie sé.1 Paddle-cock: sec Pappu sd.2 

Paddled (px'd’ld), a. [f. PADpLE 56.) + -ED 2.] 
Furnished with paddles. 

1870 J. Orton Andes & Amazons vii. (1876) 114 Monstrous 
Saurians, footed, paddled, and winged. 

Paddler! (pzdias). [f. Pappie v.1 + -ER1.) 
One who or that which paddles or dabbles tn mire 
or shallow waler. (In quot. 1882, a wild duek.) 

1611 Cotcr., Patonillarit, a padler, dabler, slabberer ; one 
that tramples with his feet in plashes of durtie water. 
ar62g Bracm. & Fi. Wit at Sev. Weapons i, Well, he 
may make a padler i’ th’ world, From hand to mouth, but 
never a brave swimmer. 1822 Slackw, Mag. X1. 163 Those 
paddlers in sewers, with their imud-ammunition. 1882 
Sik R. P. Gariwry Fowler tn /rel. 33, | have.. seen a 
string of young paddlers tumble off a bank into the river. 

Bi-ddier 4, (f Papp.r v.2 + -ER 1] 

1. One who paddles a canoe or the like. 

1799 .Vaval Chron, I11.63 The paddlers are directed by a 
man who stands up. 1861 Du Cnaittu Lamas. 1/7. xiv. 
218, I had twelve stout paddlers in my canoe. 


ta. = Pavpie sé! 2 (ods.); b. A paddle- 


stcamer (cof/oq.). 

1682 Wneer Journ. Greece 1. 38 They..Row with two 
Padlers, or little Oars. 1 Star 2 Apr. 1/7 In command 
of H.M.S. Bulldog, a paddler. 

Pa‘ddle-sta:ff. [f Pappie 5b.1 + Starr sb.) 

H. = JEanporere GAN it, | 

1609 C. Butter Fem, J/on. (1634) 126 You may make a 
shift with any ordinary Spade or Paddle-staff. 1622 in 
Naworth Llouseh. Bhs. (Surtees) 195 For lying yron ona 
paddle staffe for the warriner. 1668 Dict, Kust., Paddle- 
staff, a long Staff with an Iron [il at the end, like a small 
Spade, much used by Mole-catchers. 1806 J GranaME 
Birds of Scot. 3 Listening, leans Upon his paddle-staff. 

2. Brewing, A wooden spade-shaped implement 
used tn mashing. (Cf. PappLeE s4,! 7.) 

1703 Art & Alyst. Vintners 41 Geat them together with a 
Paddle-staff for half an hour. /é:¢. 48 Put this mixture 
into the Wine, and mix them with a Paddle-staff. 

Pa‘ddle-whee:l. [See PappLe 54.1 3.] 

1. A wheel used for propelling a boat or ship: 
as originally tried, couststing of or having a scrtes 
of paddles or paddle-like spokes inserted in ar 
axle, drum, or wheel, whence the name; but, 
eventually, haying floats or paddle-boards fitted 
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more or less radially round the ctrcumference, so 
as to press backward like a successton of paddles 
against the water. These wheels rotate on a 
horizontal axis, so that only the lower paddle- 
boards are under water ; they are generally arranged 
tn pairs one on each side of the vessel; in tiver- 
steamers, sometimes single and placed in the stern. 

Petty called his suggested wheel with actual paddles a 
‘paddle-wheel’, but the term was app. avoided by the 
inventors and theorists of the 18th c., who wrote simply of 
*the wheel’, ‘water-w heel’, ‘rowing-wheel ', ‘revolving oars’, 
etc. And at the eventual employment cf the wheel with 
fiout-boards instead of paddles, the name ‘paddle-wheel’ 
was at first felt to be inappropriate, but it gradually caine 
in after 1815. 

1685 Petty in Fitzmamice Zé (1895) iv. 122 To make 
this Axis aid the Paddle wheels tnrn round, so as the 
Paddles may take hold of the waler in the nature of Oars 
one after another successively. /éfd. 123 The men betwixt 
decks heaving one way, the men on the upper deck must 
heave the other way, to give the Axis and Paddle wheels 
motion. 1805 O. Evans }'ng. Steam Eng. Guide p.viti, Yo 
Fropel a boat against the stream the paddlewheel may be 
attached to the shaft of the flywheel. [1808 S/eci/. 
Vrvithick §& Dickinson's Patent No. 3148 A rowing 
wheel .. furnished with floats or pallets. but which we 
call our propelling boards.J 1815 Sect of Dickinson's 
Patent No. 3932 A more efficient method of applying the 
power or strength of men to turn paddle wheels fixed on the 
sides. .of ships, boats. 1824 R. Stuart /dist. Steam Engine 
83 Mr. Jonathan Hulls. is entitled to the honourable notice 
of having proposed [1736] the application of paddle-wheels 
moved by a Steain Engine, to propel ships, instead of wind 
and sailx 1840 Encycl. Brit.(ed. 7) XX. 687/1 In this boat 
he [Jonathan Hulls) had two paddle-wheels suspended ina 
frame projecting from its stern, 84x ‘T. Oxrev in A/cch. 
ag. NXXV, 72 Sir Joseph [Banks] and I both called them 
oars, or revolving oars; I believe the word ‘ paddle-wheel’ 
was not known at that time [1808]. 1868 A. K. H, Born 
Less. Mid, Age 329 Vhe frith ..1s to-day unrufiled by a single 
paddle-wheel. 1897 Datly News 23 sept. 5/3 The old paddle- 
wheel is already, for regular and rapid service, dcomed. 

attrib, 1857 G. Muscrave /’'tler, Dauphin’ 11.1, 22 The 
Saone is.. the most favourable to paddle-wheel loco:mo- 
tion. 1863 P. Barry Dockyard Econ. 275 The celebrated 
I lad/mir, so well known during the Crimean war, a paddle- 
wheel boat, and remarkably swift. 1875 Knicut Dict, Alech. 
1592 2 On the axis of each paddle 1s an arm from which 
a rod proceeds to an eccentric on the paddle-wheel shaft. 

2. A whecl fitted with paddles (Pappix 5.1 7) 
used to keep skins tn constant mottcn in water, in 
the manufacture of leather, and in stmtlar processes. 

1883 Hatpaxe Workshop Recerpts Ser. 1. 373/1 The skins 
..are., finally brought into a tank of water, not too cold, and 
kept in constant motion with a paddle-wheel. 

VPaddle-wood: sce Pappur 56.2 11, 

Paddo, paddow, also padda, paddie, northern 
forms of Pappock, frog, toad ; so paddo-pipe. 

1375 Sc. Leg. Saints ii. (’aulus) 770 A fowle padow at 
pe laste he kesie, Fat wes laythe tose. a1g€8 Lyadcsay's 
flay 076 (Bannatyne MS.) Quhat and the paddois (= Satyre 
1381 padoks] nipt my tais? 1706 Pantuips, /’addow-pifpe, 
a sort of Herb, 1776 Witnrrine Srtt, Plants (1796) U. 5 
flippurts... Common Mures-tail. Paddowpipe. 1870 R. 
Cuampers Lop, Khymes Scot, 88 A Paddo then came loup- 


loup-louping out o’ the well, 
Paddock (px'dak), 54.1 (Also Se. 9 poddock, 


8-9 puddock.) [f. Pap sé.l + dimin. suffix -ocK.] 

l. A frog. (Now Se. and worth. dial.) 

¢1350 in Wel. Ant. 1.8 Rana, a paddoke. 1388 Wycur 
E.xod. viti. 2,3, Y schial smyte alle thi termys witb paddoks 
[1382 frogges}; and the flood schal buyle out paddokis 
[1382 froggis]. 1630 Patscr, 502/2 My bely crowleth, 
I wene there le some padockes in it,.. des grenontlies 
dedans, 1608 Torst.it Serpents (1638) 725 There be three 
kindes of Frogs .. the first is the little green Frog: the 
second is this Padock, having a crook back .. and the 
third isthe Toad, 1697 Dryprn #F'ty¢, Georg, mn. 812 The 
Water-Snake, whom Fish and Paddocks fed. 1724 Ramsay 
flealth 65 Pak’d puddock’s legs. 1825 Brockett NV. C. 
Gloss., Paddich, or Paddock, a frog... Never a load. 1854 
H. Minturn Sch. 4 Schur. xii. 126/1 Are we eels or puddocks, 
that we are sent to live in a loch? 

tb. A toad. Ods. (exe. as literary archatsm.) 

13.. A. Als. 6126 Evetis, and snakes, and paddokes brode, 
- Al vermyn they eteth. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints ii. (Paulus) 
750 Pan pat..a padok gert hymn drink in hy. ¢ 1440 Prom. 
f'avz. 376/2 Paddok, toode, dx/o. 1530 Patscr. 250/2 Pad- 
docke, erafavlt. 1579 Spenser Sicph. Cal. Dec. 70 The 
grieslie Todestoole.. And loathed Paddocks lording oa the 
same. 1666 Ibu.ount Glossegr., L'addock, ..a ‘Yoad. 1870 
Morus “Larthly lar. I. ut. 240 O'er his head the bat 
Hung, and the paddock on the hearth-stone sat. 


e. fransf. Applied in obloquy to a person. 

In quot. 1605 a familiar spirit in the shape of a toad? 

a@1450 Cov. Alyst. xvii. (1841) 164, | xal prune that paddok 
[= frog], and prevyn hym asa pad [= toad]. 1563 Winjer 
Wks. (1890) If. 31 Certane padokis, filthy verming,..of the 
quhilk sort are the Pelagianis. 1605 Suaks. A/acb. 1. i. 9 
Padock calls anon: faire is foule, and foule is faire. 1893 
Stevenson Catriona xv. 174 But there was grandfaither’s 
siller tester in the puddock's heart of him. 

2. A kind of rude sledge used for earrying large 
stones. Sc. : 

1824 Mactaccart Gallovid. Encyel., Paddock,..amachine 
shaped like a frog, for carrying large stones. 1825-80 in 
Jamieson. 1887 Buttocn /ynours vi, The slip, sled, or pad- 
dock came into use. It was a sort of strong wooden cradle. 


B. attrib. and Comé. (chiefly déal.), as paddock- 
brood, -face; paddock-cheese = paddock-stool ; 
paddock-hair, the soft down or hair on unfledged 
birds and on new-born babies; paddock-pipe, 
a species of Lguisefum (Horse-tail), esp. 2. o- 


PADDOCK. 


sunt; also Mare’s Tail, ippur7s vulgaris; pad- 
dock-ride, -rod, -rud, -spew, frogs’ or toads’ 
spawn; paddock-spindle, Orchzs mascit/a ( Britten 
& Holl.); paddock-stone = ToaD-sTonr; pad- 
dock-stool = ToapsToon. 

@ 1627 MippLeton Hitch 1. li, Here’s a spawn or two Of 
the same *paddock-brood. 14.. Hard. AS. 1002, If. 144b/2 
Hic boletus, a *padokchese. 1724 Ramsay Véston xxi, 
Batavius, with his *paddock-face. 1827 Taytor Poems 67 
(E. D.D.), I foun’ sax bare wee things Wi’ *paddock hair 
upon their wings. 1830 Gatt Lawrie 7.1, vi. (1849) 17 For 
nearly thirteen years I had sat on my hunkers in the paddock 
hair, under the wing of a kind parent. 1673 WWedderburu's 
Vocab. 18 (Jam.) Aeguésetum, a *paddock-pipe. 1778 
Licntroot ‘lora Scotica (1792) 648 Marsh Horse-tail, .. 
Paddock-pipe. 1720 Ramsay Rise & Fall of Stocks 114 A 
shot starn..found neist day on hillock side, Na better seems 
nor *paddock ride. [Cf JeLty sd. 2b; fallen stars.v. FALLEN 
pila.) 1908 Kexnepte Flyting w. Dunbar 342 And thou 
come, Fule! in Marche or Februere, Thair till a pule, and 
drank the *paddok rod [zv. 77. rude, roid]. 1488 /xv. X. 
Wardrobe (1815) 10 Item a ring with a *paddokstane, with 
a charnale. 1700 FE, Luwyp in Rowlands Alona Antigua 
(1723) 338 Besides the Snake-stones..the Highlanders have 
their Snail-Stones, Paddoc-Stones..etc. to all which they 
attribute their several Virtues. ¢1450 A/shita (Anecd. 
Oxon.) 70/7 Fungus agaricus crescit in arboribus. .*paddoc- 
stol. 1483 Cath. Augl. 265/2 A Paddokstole, bolctus, fungus 
.. asparagus. 1787 Burns Verses written at Selkirk iv, 
Now gawkies, tawpies, gowks, and fools, .. May sprout like 
simmer puddock-stools, 1824 Mactaccart Gallovid. Encycl. 
s.v. Hillfowk, As rotten as a yellow puddock stool. 

Hence Pa‘ddocky a., abounding in frogs. 

1828 J. Witson in Blackw. Mag, XXIV. 284 Over all the 
water-cressy and puddocky ditches. 

Paddock (pzdak), sé.2 Also 7 puddock. 
[app. a phonetic alteration of PARROCK: cf. pfoddish 
for porridge, etc.] 

1, A small field or enclosure; usually a plot of 
pasture-land adjoining or near a house or stable. 

(1547 in Hunter Bigear & Ho. Fleming xxiv. (1862) 312 
Item in the Boghall, that draws in plough and paddock 
xiij oxin.) 1622 Maupe tr. Aleman’s Guzman fAL/ 1. 82 
\ fierce Bull, which..they liad let out of the Paddok. 1669 
Wor.incE Syst. <igric. (1681) 330 A Puddock, or Purrock; 
a small Inclosure. 1759 Wesvey IV’4s. (1872) 11. 471 A rude 
multitude quickly ran together, to a paddock adjoining to 
the town. 1872 Youatt //orse iv. (ed. 4) 86 Let him [the 
hunter] therefore have his paddock as well as his loose bos. 
1885 Miss Brappon Il’ yllard's Weird 1. ii. 69 There was 
only the extent of a wide paddock and a lawn between the 
hall-door and that grand old gateway, 

b. sgec. Such an enclosure forming part of a 
stud farm. 

1856 H. H. Dixon Post & Paddock iii. 59 For downright 
breeding.. Rawcliffe Paddocks quite bear the palm, /8z¢d. 
62 The strength of the pasturage, and the beautiful combina- 
tion of hill and dale make these paddocks a perfect paradise 
for blood-mares and foals. 1894 ARMATAGE //orse Vill. 115 
The colt may be mounted in the paddock. 

ce. In the Australian Colonies, the general term 
for any field, or piece of land enclosed by a fence, 


irrespective of size, whether in pasture or tillage. 

1832 Biscnorr Van Déienten’s Land vi. 148 There is one 
paddock of 100 acres, fenced on four sides. 1869 TowNeND 
Remin, Australia 180 The church..stood by itself in the 
middle of a paddock. 1881 Gevt/, Alag, Jan. 67 The bullock 
paddock..contained 6000 acres, and was securely fenced in 
with the usual post and rails. 1891 ‘Coo-ee’, Tales Austral. 
Léfe 121 ‘Vhe fields, or paddocks, as they call them here [in 
Australia], were pretty. 1900 F, Campper. Three Aloons 314 
Mrs. ‘Fredwin cantering across the ten-mile paddock. 

d. jig. 

1841-4 Emerson £ss., Nature Wks. (Bohn) I. 226 Estates 
of romance, compared with which their actual possessions 
are shanties and paddocks. 1875 Dowben Shaks. 22 Keble 
was born and bred in the Anglican paddock. 1880 G. 
Merepitu /vagie Com, (1881) 21 A country wbere litera. 
ture is confined to its little paddock, without influence on 
the larger field..of the social world, 

2. spec. a. (See quots.) 

1678 Puitues, Paddock, .. a walk or division in a Park. 
1706 lbid., Paddock or Paddock-course, a place in a Park 
pal’d in very narrow on both sides, for Hounds or Gray- 
houndstorun Matches, 1783 Ainsworth Lat. Dict. (Morell) 
1, A paddock ina park, septum, circus venatorius. 

b. S/orse-racing. A turf enclosure ncar the 
race-course, where the horses and jockeys are 
assembled in preparation for the race. 

1862 A// Yr. Round Mar. 29 Three and thirty thorough- 
bred colts have dipped down from the paddock to the post. 
1881 Daily News 2 June 5 The genuine public .. drove 
thoughtlessly past the paddock ..and disposed itself either 
in the cords near the winning-post or on the slope of the hill. 

3. Alining. (Colonial.) a. An open excavation 
in a superficial deposit. b. A store-place for 


ore, etc. 

1869 R. B. Smyvtu Gloss. Mining Terms, Paddock, an exca- 
vation made for procuring washdirt in shallow ground. A 
place built near the mouth of a shaft where quartz or wash- 
dirt is stored. 1876 W. J. J. Spry Cruise Challenger vi. 
(ed. 7) 85 Next the lime tufa was bored into, and now large 
‘paddocks ’ are sunk toa depth of over 20 feet in the decom- 
posed igneous rock. 1895 Ofago Witness 21 Nov. 22/5 
(Morris) A paddock was opened at the top of the beach, 
but rock-bottom was found. 

4. alttrib., as paddock-course, -critic, -gate. 

1704 F, Futter Aled, Gym. (1711) 234 Horses run without 
Riders upon ’em something after the manner of a Paddock- 
Course, 1707 J. CHampertayng St, Gt. Brit, wi. vil. 313 
The Nobility and Gentry have their .. Paddock Courses, 
Ilorse-Rases [etc.]. 1800 Mrs. Hervey AZourtray Fam. |. 
10g ‘hey were within a hundred yards of the paddock gate. 
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1897 Daily News 21 June 10/6 His brilliant form..madea | 
great impression upon tbe paddock critics. 


Pa'ddock, w. [f. Pappock sé.*] 

1. ¢rans. a. To enclose or fence in (a sheep-run, 
etc.) (Australia). b. To shut up or enclose in or 
as in a paddock. 

1873 TroLtorre Australia 1, xx. 302 When a run is ‘ pad- 
docked ’ shepherds are not required ;—but boundary-riders 
areemployed. 1873[sec PappockED///.a ]. 1884'T. WALDEN 
in Harper's Mag. LXIX. 433 Droves of oxen, sheep, and 
swine were paddocked close by. 

2. Afining. (Colonial.) To store (ore, etc.) in a 
paddock (see Pappock 56.2.3 b). 

1899 .V. Queensland Herald 8 Feb. 31 They have gathered 
and stacked surface stone till they have paddocked sufficient 
for a crushing in the mill yard. 

Ilence Pa‘ddocked ///.a., Pa'ddocking vé/, sb. 

1873 RANKEN Dom. Australia v. (1874) 91 ‘Vhis will com- 
pletely loosen the little dirt found in paddocked sheep. 1881 
A.C. Grant Bush-Life Queensland 1\. 175 Gathering up 
the paddocked horses, he caught and saddled his own and 
his inaster’s. 1900 E, A. Hitt (of N. 5. Wales) in Birm. 
Weekly Post 25 Aug. 5/4 Paddocking was not universal, as 
is now the case, 

+Padduck. Ols. In 6 paduck, padduke. 
Some kind of cloth. (Cf. pack duck, s.v. Duck s4.3) 

1545 Rates of Customs cjb, Padduke the c. elles xxs. 
1583 /é/d. D vb, Paduck the c. elles xxilijs. 

Paddy (pedi), 56.1 Forms: (a. 6 batte, 7 
batty.) 8. 7 paddie, 8-9 paddi, 8 pady, (patty), 
9 padi, paddee, 7- paddy. [a. Malay fad rice 
in the straw, in Javanese and other Malay langs. 
pari, Yhe identity of this with Canarese data, 
bhatta rice in the husk, whence the datle, batty 
of early authors, is uncertain.] 

l. Rice in the straw, or (in commerce) in the husk. 

[1598 W. Pincus Léuschotcn 70 Rice, of a lesse price and 
slighter then the other Ryce, and is called Batte.] 1623 S¢. 
Papers, Col, 146 The people addict theniselves wholly to 
the planting of paddie for their maintenance. [1698 Fryer 
Ace. £2. India & P.67 The Ground between this and the 
great Breach..bears good Batty.] /é¢:. 244 Furlongs loaded 
with Rice or Paddy, being courser than the Indian. 17824 x7. 
Reg. 65 Collecting paddy and beating the rice from the straw. 
1818 Jas. Mitt “rit. Judia 11. v. v. 490 His only remaining 
resource was in the paddy inthe fields. 1879 Cassel(’s Techn. 
Educ. 1. 18/2 Rice which comes to us in the husk is called 
by its Indian name ‘ paddy ’. 

2. Short for Pavpy-BIRD; e///f/. its feathers, 

1777 G. Forster Voy. round World 11. 568 Rice-birdy 
commonly called paddies. 1891 7zees 24 Oct. 13/2 Feathers. 
-. Short selected are dearer, white and gray paddy firm. 

3. attrtb, and Comb., as paddy-boat, clearing, 
-crop, -field, flat, -grinding, -ground, - pounder, 
fax, ctc.; paddy-insect, a Chinese species of 
silkworm from Hainan. 

1698 Frrer Acc. £. dudia & P. 162 Two hundred Paddy- 
Boats with their Convoys. 1762 Woop in Pil. V rans. LIL. 
417 Youdescend intothe paddy, or rice fields. 1871 A thenxune 
27 May 650 Mr. Cooper..was upset into a newly-flooded 
paddy-field by the great man’s outriders. 1880 C. R. Marx- 
HAM Peruv, Bark vi. 354 They call these low swampy valleys 
on each side of a stream paddy flats, whether they are 
actually cultivated or not. 1892 Daily News 15 Mar. 3/r 
‘The Secretary of State has informed the Governor of Ceylon 
that. .the time bas arrived for abolishing the paddy tax. _ 

Paddy (pedi), 52.2 [Irish pet-form of Padraig 
or Patrick, ] 

1. Nickname for an Irishman. 

1780 A. Younc Tour Irct, 1. 116 Paddies were swimming 
their horses in the sea to cure the mange. 1826 DisraELt 
Viv. Grey W. iv, Paddy was tripped up. 1899 Mest. Caz. 
18 Mar. 8/1 We were surprised to see that our entire staff 
of office-boys had suddenly turned Paddies, wearing the 
green with a most becoming donhomeie. 

b. Phr. Zo come the paddy over, to bamboozle, 


humbug. slang, 

1821 Blackw. fag. 608 Fairly came the paddy over him. 

2. A bricklayer’s or builder’s labourer. 

1856 Emerson Exg, Traits (1902) 165 The nien were common 
masons, with paddies to help. 1877 V. IV. Line. Gloss. s.v., 
A bricklayer’s paddy. .brings him bricks and mortar. 

3. An unlicensed almanac, called more fully 
Paddy's Watch and Paddywhack almanac. 

1876 Afid-Yorks. Gloss., Paddywatch, .. or Paddy,.. an 
almanac. 1886 V.  Q. 7th Ser. I. 478/1, I have often heard 
[a 1834). .‘ Have you an almanac?’ and the answer has been, 
‘We bave a Paddy’. 

4. A passion, a temper: also paddywhack. collog. 

1894 HEeNtY Dorothy's Double 1. 132 They goes out looking 
red in the face, and in a regular paddy. 


5. ‘A well-boring drill having cutters that ex- 
pand on pressure; paddy-drill’ (Funk). 

6. A name in North Carolina of the ruddy duck, 
Evismatura rubida. (Also paddywhack.) 

Hence Pa‘ddyism, an Irish peculiarity, Irishism. 

1801 Sournry Left. (1856) I. 167, 1 have discovered two 
tricks of pure Paddyism. 1890 Crark Russk..L Ocean Trag, 
I. iv. 87, I could see, by hearing her (to use a Paddyism), the 
pout of her lip, , 

(Paddy, a., an error for daddy in Motley, fol- 
lowed by recent dicts.: see List of Spurious Words.] 


Pa‘ddy-bird. [f Pappy sd.1 + Birp.] 

1. The Javasparrow, Padda (or Aunia) oryzivora. 

1727 A. Hamitton New Acc, E. /nd. 1. xiv. 161 The Paddy. | 
bird 1s also good in their Season. 


2. Anglo-Indian name for species of white egret, 
which frequent the paddy-fields. | 


PADISHAH. 


1858 R. Hunter in Mitchell Jem. R. Nesbit 406 Egrets 
or white herons, by Anglo-Indians with little taste termed 
paddy-birds. 1884 Miss C. F. G. Cummine in Alaci, Mag, 
Feb. 303/1 Multitudes of spirit-like white cranes, or paddy- 
birds, paddle about : ; 

. A species of Sheathbill, Chzovs minor. 

1894 Newton Dict. Birds 832 uote, The cognate species of 
Kerguelen Land is named by the sealers‘ Sore-eyed Pigeon’, 
-.as well as ‘ Paddy-bird '—the last perhaps from its white 
plumage resembling that of some of the smaller Egrets. 

Paddymelon (pz‘dime:lon). Also paddy- 
malla; pad-, paddi(e)-, pade-, pady-, -melon, 
-mellun. [A corruption of an aboriginal name, 
the first element of which has been conjectured to 
be the same as in fata-gorang (in Sydney dialect) 
‘kangaroo’: see Morris Austral Eng. 336/2.] 
A small brush kangaroo. 

1827 P. Cunnincnam WV. S. Wales (1828) 1.289 The wad/a- 
bce and paddymalla..inhabit the brushes and broken hilly 
country. 1830 R. Dawson /’ves. St. Australia 212 (Morris) 
Had hunted down a paddymelon (a very sinall species of 
kangaroo). 1897 Outing (U. S.) XXX. 138/1 Get a pady- 
melon, hare, or any coursing game. 1898 Il esti. Gaz. 
23 Feb. 8/1 Kangaroos, Wallabies, Kangaroo rats, Wombats, 
Bandicoots, Pademelons. 

attrib, 1851 J. Henperson Lxcurs. NV. S. Wales 1. 12 
(Morris) These are hunted in the brushes and killed with 
paddy-mellun sticks. 1885 Mrs. C. Prarp /lead Station 
313 The plains. .riddled with paddymelon holes. 

Paddywha‘ck,-wack:. co/log. [!. Pappy sd.2] 

1. An Irishman. 

1811 Lex, Balatr. s.v. Whack, A paddywhack; a stout 
brawney Irishman. 1846 Soxg in Slang Dict. (1873), I'm 
Paddy Whack froin Ballyhack, Not long ago turn‘d soldier, 

b. Paddywhack abnanac = Pappy sb.2 3, 

1886 WV. § Q. 7th Ser. I. 388, 477. 

2. A rage, passion, temper. 

1899 R. Kivuinc Sta/ky 25 He’sa libellous old rip, an’ he'll 
be in a ravin’ paddy-wack, 

3. dfal, A severe thrashing (Zng. Dial, Dict.). 

4. The ruddy duck: = Pappy 54.26. (U.S.) 

Pade, obs, form of Pap sd,1, toad, frog, 

+ Padelion. Oés. [Corruption of F. pied (p7é) 
de tron lion’s foot.] The plant Lady’s Mantle. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xcviii. 140 The latter wryters do call 
this herbe in..Latin Achimilla,..Pes leonts..in English 
Ladies mantell, .. Padelion, 1611 Corer., Pied de Lion, 
Lions foot, Lions paw, Ladies mantle,. . Padelion. 

Padell, obs. form of Pappue sé.1 

|| Padella (pade'la). [It. pade//a flat pan, frying- 
pan, etc, :—L. Aatel/a flat pan or dish: see PATELLA. ] 
A shallow metal or earthenware dish in which oil 
or fatty matter is burnt by means of a thick wick; 
used esp. in Italy for illuminations; also a//rzd. 

[1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Padetla (Italian), a small 
frying-pan; a kind of oven.] 1882 Socéety 11 Nov. 6/2 The 
ivy-covered nooks..were lighted with padella lamps, 

Pademelon, variant of PADDYMELON. 

Paderero, obs. var, PEDBERo, piece of ordnance, 

Padesoy, obs. form of Papuasoy, 

Pa‘d-foot. dial. [f. Panv.1(sb.1) + Foor sd.] 

1. A dialectal equivalent of Foorpan. 

1847 ‘Tom TreppLEHoyLe Bairnsla Ann, 41 (E.D.D.) 
Sitha, Bobby's catch’t a padfouit. 1892 J. S. FLercHer 
When Chas. was King (18,6) 209 Here 1 am, winged in this 
way by some vile padfoot. ; 

2. One of the dialect names of the goblin called 
the BarcuEst. (Chiefly in Yorkshire.) 

1736 Drake Lboracuntt. it. 58 The Padfoot of Pontfrete, 
and the Barguest of York. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), 
Pad.foot, A Ghost. 1865 Barinc-GouLp IVerewolves viii. 
106 The Church-dog, bar-ghast, pad-foit, wash-hound, or by 
whatever name the animal supposed to haunt a churchyard 
is designated. 1883 Alimondbury § Huddersfield Gtoss., 
Padfoot, ..described as being something like a large sheep, 
or dog; sometimes to bave rattled a chain, and been 
accustomed to accompany persons on their night walks, 
much as a dog might; keeping by their side, and making a 
soft noise with its feet—pad, pad, pad—whence Its name. 
It had large eyes as big as ‘tea-plates’. 

Padgeant, -gion, obs. ff. Paczant. Pad- 
groom, -horse,etc.: seePpsé.25. Pad-hook: 
see Pap 56.314.  Padill, obs. f. PADDLE 54.3 

|| Padishah, padshah (padifa, pa-dfa). 
Forms: 6 padenshawe, 7 padasha, (potshaugh, 
-shaw), pad(i)schach, 7, 9 padischah, 8 pade- 
shah, -shau, 9 padichaw, padisha, 8-padishah, 
padshah. [a. Pers. slsl, padshah, in poetry 

pade-, padishah (in Turkish padishak) :—Pahlavi 
palaxsa or pataxSah :—OPers. *palrysayadiya, f. 
pati = Skr. pati master, lord, 1uler + Sah king, 
Suan. (P. Horn Gruszdr. Neupers. Etymol. 1893.-)] 
A Persian title, taken as equivalent to ‘Great King’ 
or ‘Emperor’; applied in Persia to the Shah, in 
Europe usually to the Sultan of Turkey, in India 
(where often pronounced dadshah) to the Great 
Mogul, and now by natives to the sovereign of 
Great Britain as Emperor of India; also extended 
by Orientals to other European monarchs. 

1612 &. J.C. Letters (ed. Danvers) 1. 175 He acknowledges 
no Padenshawe or King in Christendom but the Portugals 
King. 1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 543 This Selim Pada- 
sha rebelled against his father Ekher. 1614 SELDEN 7iéles 
Hon. 103 The Grand Signior rather bath in Jater times vsed 
the title of Padischah Musulmin i. Great King ofthe Musul- 
mans,.and they call the German Emperor Urum Padiscbah, 


PADLE. 


the French King Frank Padischah. [ 
Trav. 97 At the end sale the Potshaugh or great King (the 
Shah of Persia]. 1665 /did. (1677) 211 Here we met the 
Pot-shaw again. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius’ Voy. Ambass. 
341 They (Persians) call their Kings Schach, Padschach, and 
Padischach, 1757 Phit. 1rans. L. 180 Yhe word Padishah, 
or rather Padeshah,. .in the old Persic tongue, denoting King. 
1800 Aull Advertiser 30 Aug. 4/2 Recognized by several 
Hindoos .. to be ‘Padshaw’, i.e. the King. 1823 Byron 
Juan vi. xxxix, Whom, if they were at home in sweet Cir- 
cassia, They would prefer to Padisha or Pacha. 1896 
Peterson's May. Jan. 47/1 ‘\he Padishah (Sultan) is sup- 
posed to speak no language but Turkish or Arabic. 


Padle, paidle (pe'd’!), sd. Sc. Also 6 paiddill, 
*pedle. [app. Sc. form of Pappue sé.1: cf. Se. 
pronunciation of daddle, saddle (de‘d’l, sed'l).] 


A field or garden hoe; a scraper of this shape. 
a1568 Anon. in Bannatyne NS. 325/33 Ane pluche, ane 
paiddill,and ane palme corss. 1644 Kegister Univ. Edinb. 
49 (MS.) Duties of the Bursars. To make clean the stairs 
from dirt and dust with a pedle and a Besome. a 1800 Old 
Scottish Song (Jam.), The gardener wi’ his paidle. 1812 
Forses Poems 144 (FE. D. D.) Spades an’ padles an’ a’. 1819 
Tuomson Poewts 109 (E. D. D.) A coal-rake an’ a paidle. 

Elence Padle, paidle v. Sc. fras., to hoe; to 
loosen (the ground), scrape or ‘harl’ with a hoe. 

1825 Jamirson, [0 Paidle,v.a.,to hoe. 1884 Sir A. GRANT 
Story Univ. Edin. 1.141 Vhe bursars.. were also to ‘ paidell* 
the stairs and entrances to the schools (cf. 1644 above]. 
lod. Sc. All the cottagers were employed paidling turnips. 

Padle, obs. form of PADDLE. 

Padlock (px‘digk), 54. Formerly oftcn as two 
words, pad lock, or hyphened, pad-lock. [f. Jad, 
of uncertain mcaning + Lock sé.2 

An obvious suggestion is that the first clement is Pao s4.‘, 
basket, pannier, hamper. Dut there is no early evidence that 
a pad.tock was orig. used to fastena pannier. Also, if Jaci, 
in Rogers' Agric. & Prices, cited under Pap sé.*, occurs in 
the orig. documents, these are much earlier than any in- 
stance yet found of fad, fer/, ‘ hasket’, which is besides of 
rare and local occurrence.] ; 

A detachable or portable lock, designed to hang 
on the object fastened, having a pivoted or sliding 
bow or shackle, which can be opened to pass 
through a staple or ring, and then locked so as to 
engage a hasp, the links of a chain, etc. 

Dead padlock, a simple padlock having no spring. 

(3453 in Rogers Agric. ¥ Prices 111. 554/4 Padlock /3.] 
1478-9 in Swayne Saruat Churchw. Acc, 366 A Padlokke 
to the Church, r4¢. rg0Bin Kerry St. Laivrence's, Reading 
(1883) 24 Payed for a padlok to the font, iije¢, 1562 J. Iey- 
wooo Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 170 Beware it breede not a pad- 
locke on thy heele. 1569 Nottingham Rec. 1V. 134 A pad 
locke for the Coppy yatte. 1649 C. Wacker //ist, [ndepend. 
n. 56 ‘The Zealots of the Commons were very angry at the 
Lords, and threatned to clap a Pad lock on the Dore of their 
House. 1663 Gersier Counse/g6 Hung at the one end in 
an iron ring, at the other end ina like ring, both united with 
astrong Padlock. 1686 tr. Chardin’s Trav. Persia 159 In 
a Portmanile lockt with a Padlock. 1703 Moxon Veeck, 
Exerc. 22 Trunk-Locks, Pad-Locks, etc. 1874 Mickte- 
THWwAITE Mod. Par. Churches 219 Vhese may be fastened 
with staples and padlocks. 

Jig. 1658 Guanatt Chr. in Arm. Verse 14. i. v. (1669) 
84/1 The light of a holy conversation hangs as it were a 
padlock on profane lips. 1742 Pore Dunc. iv. 162 We hang 
one jingling padlock on the mind. 1822 Byron IH’ezner 
iy. i, That Word will, I think, put a firm padlock on His 
further inquisition. 18.. Lowett Capture Fugit. Slaves, 
Put golden padlocks on Truth’s lips. 

Padlock (pedipk), wv. {f. pree. sb.]  ¢rans. 
To fasten with or securc by means of a padlock. 

1645 Mitton Co/ast. Wks. (1851) 353 Let not..such an 
unmercifull.. yoke bee padlockt upon the neck of any 
Christian. 1722 De For Plagne (Rtldg.) 71 The Officers 
had Orders to Padlock up the Doors. 1828 Scorr /. A/. 
Perth vi, My mouth shall never he padlocked by any noble 
of them all, 1884 Law Rep. 13 Q. Bench Div. 455 The dock 
company ..padlocked the doors. 

Ilence Padlocked (pze‘dlpkt) ppd. a. 

1760-72 HI]. Brooke Foul of Quad. (1809) II]. 70 A little 
padlocked chest. 1856 Emerson Lng. Iraits, Wealth Wks. 
(Bohn) I1. 73 !ligh slone fences and padlocked garden gates. 

Padmelon: see P’appYMELON, 

Pad-nag (pa‘dnz'g), sé. [f. Pap 56.2 + Nac.] 
An ambling nay; an casy-going pad-horse. 

1654 WuiteLocke Fral. Swed. /:ntb, (1772) II. 220 A sober 
..Well-paced english padde nagge. 1684 Dr. W. Pore Old 
Man's Wish ii. (Roxb. Ball. VI. 507), With a spacious plain, 
without hedge or stile, And an easy pad-nagg to ride outa 
mile. 1770 Foort, Lame Lover 1. Wks. 1799 11. 60 To buy 
a pad-nag fora lady. 21845 BarHasm /ngo/, Leg. Ser. m1 
House-warming, As horse-litter, coach, and pad-nag, with 
its pillion..Defiled from the Strand. 1849 Macautay //is#. 
Eng. vii. 11. 172 Yo procure an easy pad nag for his wife. 

Hence Pa:dena'g v. ‘vtr., to ride a pad-nag, ride 
at an easy pace, amble; also Pa:dna'gging ///.a. 

1748 Ricitarpson Clarissa (1811) IIL. xl. 235 Will it nol.. 
give him pretence and excuse oftener tban ever to pad-nag 

thither? 1836 Cor, Hawker Diary (1893) 11. 107 The green 
sub. of some padnagging regiment had walked off with my 
portmanteau instead of his own. 

Padock(e, padok, obs. ff. Pappock s.1 

| Padou (padz). [F. padou (in same scnse), 
formerly Padoue, i.e. Padua in Italy.] (See quot.) 

1858 Simmoxns Dict. Trade, Padou, a sort of silk ferret or 

ribbon. Hence in mod. Dicts, 

|| Padouk (padauk), Also padowk, peduk. 

[Burmese native name.] A Burmcse leguminous 

tree, /terocarpus macrocarpus, yiclding a kind of 

rosewood ; also the wood itself (padouwk-wood ). 
1858 in Simmonps Dict. Trade. 1892 Blackw. Mag. Sept. 
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1634 Sir T. Herpert | 384 Thick among the huge ‘padouks’ the gray-stemmed 


“gurjuns’ gleam. 1893 Wests. Gaz. 20 Apr. 3/3 Peduk is 
darker in colour than the other woods generally used. 1895 
Daily News 3 June 5/6 There is at least one thing which 
Cedric the Saxon never heard of—the Indian padouk wood 
of the fittings. 1900-1 Prain Aun. Report Bot. Gard. Cal- 
cutta, Vhe true or Burma Padouk is the timber of /tero- 
carpus macrocarpus, a species thal occurs only in Burma. 
‘ Andaman Padouk ’ or ‘ Redwood’ is the timber of 2. da/- 
bergioides ..found only, in a wild state, in the Andamans, 

Fad-piece, -plate, -play: see Pab- 54.3 14. 

Padpipe: see Pav sé.! 4. 

Padre (padre). [It., Sp, Pg. padre:—L. 
patre-m, acc. of pater father.) ‘Father’: a title 
applied in Italy, Spain, Portugal, and Spanish 
America, to the regular clergy; in India (from 
Portuguese), to a minister or priest of any Chris- 
tian Church; and by natives (in speaking to Euro- 
peans) to native priests; hence, applied by English 
soldiers and sailors to a chaplain. 

1584 in //aklnyt's Voy. (1810) II. 381 We found there 2 
Padres, the one an Englishinan, the other a Flemming. 
1698 Fryer dice. E. [ndia & 7. 8 A Chappel..the Rural 
Seat of one of their Black Padres. 1751 Affect. Narr. of 
Wager 7 A blind Suhjection to the Padres, and a con- 
temptuous Abhorrence of Heretics. ¢ 1813 Mrs. Sutrwoop 
Ayah & Lady iv.25 Now there was in the place where I lay 
ill a Christian padre. bid. Glossary, Padre, a Christian 
minister, 1865 Livincstonn Zamédesi i. 47 The Goanese 
padre of Tette. appointed a procession. 1898 Daily News 
7 Apr. 6/2 ‘The ‘fighting padre’ is by no ineans an unknown 
figure in British wars. . 

attrib. 18.. Sir T. Lawrence Laéel (in Kew Museum), 
Very fine quality Tea called Padre Oolong, prepared by the 
Chinese for their Priests. /did.. Padra Tea. (1858 Sim. 
monxps Dict. Trade Prod. 271 Padra, a black tea.) 

Padrigon: sce PERDuIGON, a variety cf plum. 


Padroadist (padroi-dist). [f. Pg. padro- 
ado patronage + -IST.} A Koman Catholic who 
favours or supports the padroado or ecclesiastical 
patronage claimed bythe King of Portugal in India. 

1890 Tablet 10 May 739 Padroadists and Propagandists 
are regarded as two distinct sects. (1896 /dsf. 15 Feb, 258 
At present the ‘Padroado’ is a veritable incuhus on the 
Catholic Church in India) 

|| Padrone (padréne). [It.: cf med.L. patro, 
-onem for cl. L. palrénus Patrox.] An Italian 
term meaning, primarily, Patron, master; applied 
to ta. the Prime Minister of the Papal Curia 
(Cardinal Patron); b. the master of a trading- 
vessel in the Mediterranean; ec. an Italian labour- 
contractor, au cmployer of street musicians, beg- 
ging children, etc.; d. the proprietor of an inn in 
Italy. 

1670 G. H. //ist. Cardinals 1. ut 79 The Cardinal Nephew, 
whom they call Padrone. bid. uw. 1. 178 He eaercis'd the 
office of Padrone. 1678 Dryven Limberhan v.i, 1 shall 
never make you amends for this kindness, my dear Padron. 
¢ 1751 Gray Let. to Walpole Nov., Wks. 1814 1. 546 As to 
my Eton Ode, Mr. Dodsley (the publisher) is padrone. 1804 
W. Irvine in Life & Lett, (1864) 1. v.86 Our padrone imme | 
diately displayed the Genoese flag, and hailed the vessel. 
1836 Marnyat Midsh. Easy xix, The crew consisted of the 
padrone, two men, and ahoy. 1860 Once a Itech 14 July 
72/t ‘They had not earned money enough in the day to 
secure them a favourable reception from the fadrone at night. 

Ilence + Pa‘dronancy, + Pa dronage, {Pa‘dron- 
ship, thc office of (Cardinal) Padrone, or First 
Ministcr in the Papal Court; Pa‘dronism, the 
system of bringing Italian children into a foreign 
country to perform strect music or beg for the 
profit of the Aadrone or taskmastcr. 

1670 G. H. //ist. Cardinals ui... 154 We will fall out of 
the hands of the Papacy, as he fell out of the Padronage. 
{bid. n1.175 The declaration of a Cardinal Padrone..in the 
beginning of his Padronship. /é/. 178 He shew'd himself 
diligent enough in his office of Padronancy. /did. 206 ‘They 
apply themselves immediately to the Pope, till they shall 
see the Cardinal a little more setled in his Padronancy. 1880 
Daily News 15 Apr. 5/2 The King of the padroni..was 
arrested under the United States law against ‘ padronism ’ 
passed in 1874..which makes the bringing of such (Italian] 
children into the Stales a felony. 

Pad-saddle, -saw, -tree, etc.: sce Pap 54.3 

Padshah, another form of PapIsHanH, 

+ Pad-staff. Ods. - PADDLE-STAFF. 

@ 1661 Futter Worthies (1840) 111. 203 With his pad-staff 
le did dig a square hole about it, and so departed. 

Padstool: see Pap sd. 4. 

Paduan (pe-diman), a.and sd. [f. Padua name 
of a city of northern Italy, in lt. Padova, L. Pata- 
wium+-AN, Cf. PATAVINITY.] 

A. adj, Of or pertaining to Padua. 

1801 D. Stewart Life & Writ. W. Robertson 152 An 
admixture of Paduan idioms. — 

B. sé. 1. A native or inhabitant of Padna. 

1842 Braxpe Dict. Sct. etc. 867/1 The talents which these 
Paduans possessed to engrave dies, 

2. One of the coins or medallions, in bronze and 
silver, forged in the 16th c. in imitation of ancient 
pieces, by two Paduan artists, Cavino and Bassiano. 

1769 Jisc. in Aun. Reg. noe In a separate case are con- 
tained the Paduans and other counterfeit medals. (Mote. | 
A Paduan..is a modern medal struck with all the marks | 
and characlers of anliquity.) 1842 Branpe Dict. Sct. ete, 

3. A kind of dance; the Pavan. 

1880 Grove's Dict. Alus, 11, 627/2 Padua gave ils name to 
the ancien] dance Paduan, or Pavan, 


PHAN. 


4. A make of violin-strings. 

1884 H. R. Haweis Jusical Alenz, iii. 94 Paduans are 
strong {violin-strings], but frequently false. 

Hence Pa'duanism, the dialectal characteristics 
of Patavium or Padua, of which Livy was a native, 
Patavinity ; the use of patois. 


1594 R. Asutey tr. Leys fe Rey 24b, Pollio objected 
Paduanisme vnto Liuie. 

Padymelon, variant of PADDYMELON, 

Paduasoy (pze‘dis,asoi). Forms: a, 7-8 pou- 
desoy, (7 poodesoy, 8 pudisway), @. 7- padua- 
soy; 8 paduasuay, \paddi-, pattissway), pada-, 
padesoy, 9 padusoy. [/oudesoy ( poodesoy, pu- 
disway) is F. fou-de-soie (1667 Littré), pout de 
Soye, poul de sote (1389-94 in Godef. Compl.), of 
unascertained origin; in recent F. spelt oz/-de-sote 
and PovuLT-DE-so1£, the latter also in 1gthe. 
English. The forms in -szay, -suay represent the 
17-18th c. F. pronunciation of sore as soe, soue, 
soué; the rimes show this still in 1730 when the 
spelling was Jaduasoy, Paduasoy is, in appearance, 
a combination of /adua, Eng. name of the Italian 
city+ F. sore silk, (Padua has long had manu- 
factures of silk and other textiles, and a kind of 
narrow silk ribbon is thence named in F. padou, 
in 1642 fadotie: Oudinot). But Sadua soy could 
not well be of Eng. formation, since soy, soye, sote, 
was nevcr in Eng. use. Nor could it originate in 
French, where ‘ Padua silk’ would be sove de Jadouc, 
not Padoue sote. The probability then is that 
paduasoy was an Eng. corruption of poz-de-sore 
or poudesoy, app. by association with Padua say, 
a kind of Say or serge, actually from Padua, which 
had been known in England since 1633 or earlier: 

1633 Naworth Iouseh. Bks. (Surtees) 500 For five yeardes 
of Padua saye for a peticote for my Ladie, xxjs. vitjd. 1676 
Loud. Gaz, No. 1093/4 Stolen... Padua Say Peticoat and 
Wastecoat. Cf. 1710 /did. No. 4706, 4 Paduay Serges, and 
other Stuffs.) 

A stroug corded or gros-grain silk fabric, much 
worn in the 18th c. by both sexes, of which PovuLt- 
DE-SOIE is the modern represcntative. Also aftrid., 
and e//pt. a garment of this material. 

a, 1663 S. Fortrey Lug. Jutercst § [mpr. 22 \n silk sluffs, 
taffeties, poudesoyes, armoysins, clothes of gold and silver.. 
silk ribbands, and other such like silk stuffs as are made at 
Tours. 1689 Lod, Gaz. No. 2425/4 Also 3 Pieces of 
Checquer’d Silk,..all Silk like a Poodesoy, 1694 CuamBer- 
Layne Pres. St. Lug... vii. 65 We yearly imporled from 
France..Silks, Sattins, Taffeta's, Stuffs, Armoysins, Pou- 
desoy’s [so all edd. to 1710; then 1716-1748 Paduasoys]. 
1904 Lond. Gaz. No. 3992/3 Also Fast- India Goods.., con- 
sisting of.. Pudisways. 1728-9 in A/rs. Delany's Life & Corr. 
I. 193 Princess Royal had white poudesoy, embroidered 
wilh gold, and a few colours intermiaed. 1733-4 /bid. 428 
A pink plain poudesoy. [Oés. by 1750, but re-introduced 
from Fr, ¢ 1850 in the form Poutt-pE-soie q. v.] 

B. 1672 Acct. Farl of Shaftesbury’s Wardrobe (Stanf.), A 
black velvet coat, paduasoy suit laced. 1704 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 3984/4 An Olive-colourd Gown and Petticoat strip'd, 
lin'd with a muddy-colour'd Pattissway. 1727 Fuecpinc 
Love in Sev. Masques \. ii, Two girls in paduasuay coats 
and breeches. 1727 Gay ege. Op. u. iv, A Piece of black 
Padesoy. 1730 Jenyxs Art of Dancing 1. 66 Let bim his 
active limbs display In camblet thin, or glossy paduasoy. 
1730 Swirt Robin 4 [larry 47 Clad in a coat of paduasoy, 
A flaxen wig, and waistcoat gay, 1741 Ricuarpson Pamela 
(1824) L. 223 A fine laced silk waistcoat, of blue paduasoy. 
a 1845 Hoop Sianca’s Dreant iv, In vain the richest padusoy 
he bought. 1869 Mrs. Otirant George // (1879) II. 237 
‘The pale primrose-coloured paduasoy. 

Padyan, Padgjean, etc., obs. Sc. ff. Pacranr, 

Pean (pin), 5d. Also 6-7 pean. [a. L. pwazz, 
a. Gr, maravy a hymn or chant, properly (see below) 
onc addressed to Apollo invoked under the name 
Pran (adv, Attic Nady, Epic Mamwr), origin- 
ally the Homeric name of the physician of the 
gods. The invocation being by the phrase Iw 
Maiav, fo /xan (sce 10), the song or hymn came 
itself to be called the Awaz. ] 

1, Inreference to Greed Antig.: A hymn or chant 
of thanksgiving for deliverance originally addressed 
to Apollo or Artemis; esp.a song of triumph after 
victory addressed to Apollo, also a war-song in 
advancing to battle addressed to Ares; hence any 
solemn song or chant, The full phrase /o pean 
occurs poetically as a sb, in same sense, 

1sg2 Ly.y Asides v. iti, lo paeans let us sing, To physicke’s 
and to poesie’s king. 1603 Hottann Plutarch's Mor, 1251 
The Poets that composed the songs of victorie, named 
Paanes. ¢ 1611 CuarmMan /éfad 1. 457 Vhat day was..spent 
in pans tothe Sun. 1770 Lancuorner. Plutarch (1879) 1. 
Go/2 The Re nike ieao the paan, which was the 
signal to advance. 1873 Symonps Grd. Poets v, 118 The 
Paean, sung to Phoebus. . was the proper accompaniment of 
the battle and the feast. 1878 Gtapstone Pritt. Houter 
xiii, 151 The triumphal lrymn of praise, or Jatan, ts com- 
memoraled in the //fad, as already established in use. 

2. In modern use: A song of praise or thanks- 
giving ; a shout or song of triumph, joy, or exul- 
tation. 

[1544 E. Gosynuyte (¢¢/e) The Prayse of all Women, called 
Mulierum Pean.) 1599 Marston Sco. Viflanse ui, vill. 210 
‘Tut, rather Peans sing Hermaphrodite. 1604 Drayton Owl 
1133 The warbling Mavis mirthfull Peans sung. 1646 Buck 


PAAN. 


Rich. 7/1, u. 78 Who would have sung Peans to his glory. 
1709 Pore /ss, Crit, 186 Hear, in all tongues consenting 
Pzans ring! 1842 Tennyson 7wo Vorces 127, 1 sung the 
joyful Pan clear.. Waiting to strive a happy strife. 1869 
Lp, Lyrrox Orval 198 ‘Lhe paean of the people’s Liberty ! 

attrié. 1839 Mrs. Hemans / ods of Platea ix, Where the 
peean strains were sung, 

Hence Pe‘an v, /ravs., to sing in or as a pean. 
So Peanism (Gr, maaviou-ds}, the chanting of 
the prean; Peanize v. iz/r. [Gr. macavi(-ev], to 
chant or sing the pan. 

1820 T. Mitcneri. Avistoph. 1. 186 Notes of vict'ry *paan’d 
high! 1669 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1.1. iv. go For the Victories 
.. lo Pzean was sung to Apollo; at least hence *Pzeanismes. . 
had their rise. 1702 C. Matuna Alagny, Chr. vu vi. (1852) 
579 The Grecian eAeAev lov lov used in their Pzanisins. 
a 1827 W. Mitrorp cited in Cezf/. Dict., Peanism. 1628 
Hosses Thucyd. (1822) 123 The Veloponneseans .. were 
*paeanizing as if they had already the victory. 

Pean, variant of Pxon. Pedagogic, Pe- 
dant, etc.: see Pepa-. Peadarchy: see Pxzvpo-. 

Pederasty, ped-(p7d-, pe'dérsti). [ad. mod. 
L. pederastia, a. Gr. natdepagria, f. madepaoris, f. 
mais, matd- boy + épagrys lover. In Ir. pédérasiie.] 
Unnatural connexion with a boy; sodomy. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 293 He telleth of their 
Pederastie, that they buy Boyes at an hundred or two 
hundred duckats, and mew them vp for their filthie lust. 
1752 Hume £ss, & Treat. (1777) 11. 382 Solon’s law forbid 
paderasty to slaves. 1788 Gispon Decl. § #. (1846) 1V. 233 
‘The same penalties were inflicted on the passive and active 
guilt of paederasty. 1869 Rawitnson Ane. /1ist.529 Hence the 
laws against infanticide, against adultery, against paederasty. 

So Pe'derast [Gr. madepaorss], t Pedera'stist, 
a sodomite; Peederastic a. [Gr. madepaatinds], 
pertaining to or practising sodomy; hence Peder- 


a'stically adv. 

1730-6 Bairey (folio), *Pederast.., a Sodomite,a buggerer. 
1738 Warsurton Div. Legat. 1. 171 As the detestable 
Paederasts of after Ages scandalized the godlike Socrates. 
{1593 G. Harvey Mew Letter Wks. (Grosart) I. 290 ‘That 
penned ., another [Apology] of Pederastice, a kinde of har- 
latry, not to be recited.] 1704 Swirr 7. Zé Pref., There is 
first the *pzderastic school with French and Italian masters. 
1854 tr. Gaspar's /and-bh, Forensic Med. 111. 333 note, 
Dohrn..has observed this appearance in his old pazderastic 
hospitallers. /é/d. 332 A boy alleged to have been abused 
*paderastically. 1684 PT. Gopp sro Plato's Denon 29 ‘The 
little respect which he had for that Sex, and great love for 
the other, which made him so great a *Paderastist. 

Pedeutics (p7di7tiks); rarelysing.pedeutic. 
Also paid-. [f. Gr. wacSevz7exds of or for teaching, 
4 madevtixy (sc. réxvn) education; see -Ics.}] “The 
science or art of education. 

1864 Wesster, Paideutics, 1885 Lifeof Sir R. Christison 
1.28 Was it an error or not in the pedentics of those times? 
1885 Sat, Rev. 3 Oct. 459/1 We could wish such ugly barbar- 
isms or neologisms as .. ‘ paideutics' and the like had been 
eschewed. 1899 Blackw. Mag. Aug. 253 The one sub- 
stantial contribution..made to the paideutic of the game. 

Pedo-, pedo- (pido), occas. paido- (pai-do), 
before a vowel pred-, ped-, combining form of 
Gr, mats, matd- boy, child, an element in several 
words, scientific and technical, of which the more 
important will be found in their alphabetical places. 

Pedarchy (p/daiki) [Gr. -apxia, dpxy rule], 
ttle or government by a child or children. Pzedi- 
atric (pzdije'trik) a. [see IatTRIc], having to do 
with the treatment of the diseases of children; so 
Pediatrics 5s). f/., the treatment of children’s 
diseases, Peedo‘cracy, paid- [see -cracy], govern- 
ment by children, Pzedogenesis (p/dodzc'n/sis) 
Zool. [see GENESIS], production of offspring by an 
animal in an immature or larval condition, as in 
certain amphibians, fishes, and insects; so Pzedo- 
genetic a., pertaining to cr characterized by 
pedogenesis. Pzdo-logy, paid- [see -LoGy], the 
study of the nature of children; so Pzdolo‘gical, 
pertaining to pedology; Pedologist, Pedolo- 
gistical a., Pedologi'stically adv. (see quot.). 
Pedo'meter, an instruinent for measuring the 
weight and length ofa child; hence Pedometric a. 
Pedonosology (-nosgl6dzi) [Gr. vdcos disease: 
see -LOGY], the study of the diseases of children. 
Pedonymic (pidonimik) [after patronyntic}, a 
name given toa person from that of his or her child; 
so Pedo'nymy, the giving of such a name. 

1830 //ist. Eur. in duu. Reg. 245/2 The government was 
called the *paedarchy (or ihe regime of children). 1893 Sycf. 
Soc. Lex.,* Pediatric. 1894 Lancet 3 Nov. 1065 Professor 
Johann Bokai, the well-known paediatric physician. 1896 
(title of a New York periodical), */’ediatrics. 1647 J. Noves 
Tentple Measured 34 Some are .. unseasonable, ignorant, 
youthful. ‘his is a *Pedocracy as well as a Democracy. 
1888 Ro.iuston & Jackson slain, Life 507 * Pedogenesis 
or the i i 
and in Insecta always parthenogenetic. 1895 Canby. Nat. 
ITist. NV. 142, 1889 Athenvum 13 Apr. 471/1 A partheno- 
genetic and *padogenetic generation occurs in the life-cycle 
fof the blood- worm). 1900 Speaker 5 May 131/2 Miss Vernon 
of the * Paidological Bureau, 1894 /dac. News (U.S.)14 Apr. 
233 A*paidologist is one who studies boys. *Paidologistical 
pertains to *paidology, and “Aaidologistically is the adverb 
that refers to the acts of a paidologist while he is treating of 
paidology paidologistically. 1853 Dunctison Aled. Lex, 
*Pedometer, baromacrometer, 1889 Frnl Educ. 1 Feb. 
75/2 The terrors of a cast-iron Code and Inspectors with 


roduction of ova by the immature animal is rare, | 
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PAGANICALLY. 


their *paedometric apparatus. 1857 Mayne Expos. Lex., | pagador. 1604 Dicces 4 Parad. un. 46 The Captaines are 


Pedonosologia, term for a description or consideration of 
the diseases of children; *pedonosvlogy. 1883 W. Lear in 
Frul. Philol. No. 24. 286 Prof. Geddes quotes as a similar 
**Paedonymic' the expression ‘Alihaea Meleagris’, dye, 
287 Whether or no the custom of *Paedonymty has left any 
other trace..must be left to anthropologists to decide. 

Pedobaptism (p/deba:ptiz’m). Also pedo-. 
[f. Papo- + Baptism; cf. mod.L. padobaptismus 
(16th e.), If. pédobaplisme (17th c.).] The baptism 
of children ; infant baptism. 

1640 Bp, Hatt £fisc. 1. § 10 Where is there expresse 
charge for the Lord’s day? Where for padobaptism? 1651 
Cartwricut Cert, Relig. 1. 38 ‘Whe administration of Pedo. 
baptisme. 1755 Jounson, Pedotaptism. 1872 Westin. Rez, 
July 81 Persons who denied that padobaptism is to be 
found in the New ‘Vestament..were allowed to rot ..in gaols. 

Pedobaptist (pidlobz'ptist). Also pedo-. 
[f. P.epo- + Baptist, after prec.] One who prac- 
tises, adheres to, or advocates infant baptism. 

165 Baxter /f. Bapt. 173 He might have called us Anti- 
pzdobaptists, as being against Infant-Baptism. 1753 Joun- 
son, Pedobaptist, one that holds or practises infant baptism. 
1772 in Urwick .Vouconf. Worcester (1897) 215 ¥° Paedo- 
baptist Congregation is of late years much reduced. 1891 
F.W. Newman Card. Newman 62 The only part which I took 
was, to support Union with Pado-Baptists, not to divide. 

Pedomancey, erron. form of PEpoMANCcY. 

Pedonom (pidengm). Gr. Antig. [ad. Gr. 
madovdpos.] A magistrate who superintendcd the 
education of youths. 

a 1871 Grote Lth, Mragi. vi. (1876) 224 Under the super. 
intendence of the Pa:donom. — 

Pedotribe (pidotraib). Also pedo-. Gr. 
Antig. [ad. Gr. wadorpiBys.] One who taught 
wrestling and other exercises; a gymnastic master. 

1594 R. Asuey tr. Loys le Rey 29 b, Gymnasts, pedotribes, 
athletes. 1656 Brount Glossagr., Pedotribe. a1822 SHELLEY 
£ss. & Lett, (1852) 1.256 Herodicus being pzdotribe.. united 
the gymnastic with the medical art. 

Pedotrophy (p-dgtréfi). [ad. Gr. macdorpo- 
gia.) ‘The rearing of children, So Pedotrophic 
(pidotrp’fik) @., relating to the rearing of children; 
Pedo‘trophist, one skilled in rearing children. 

1857 Mayxe Expos. Lex., Pedotrophia, old term .. pedo- 
trophy. 31890 J. S. Bittincs Wat. Aled. Dict. W. 271 
Pzdotrophy.. The hygiene of the rearing of children. 1889 
J. Sutry in //arper's Alag. June 102/2_ Padotrophic 
Partnership, the term by which the new Socialism designated 
a particular and relatively permanent variety of sexual 
attachment. /é/:, 108/2 They could. .pronounce the plaintiff 
a properly qualifted padotrophist. 

Paon, -ene, var. Paven Ods., pagan. Paene, 
obs. f. Pane sd. Peenitence, obs. f. PENITENCE. 


|| Penula (prnivla). [L.) In Roman Antig. 
A sleeveless cloak having an opening for the head 
only, and covering the whole body. Hence, An 
ecclesiastical garment of the same kind, an early 


form of the chasuble. 

{r270-1 Pipe Roll 55 Hen. 111 m. 1d, Pro..xxaili penulis 
de Lindeseye Ermyne & Coruelyne.] 

1753 Cuambens Cycl. Supp., Penula, among the Romans, 
a thick garment fit fora defence against cold and rain. 1868 
Marriott est. Chr. p. Ixii, We have abundant evidence in 
Roman literature of the uses to which the Pauzuée served, 
and of its gradual exaltation from a garb of slaves or of 
peasants to one which even emperors might wear in travelling, 
and which was expressly prescribed in the fifth century of 
our era as the dress of senators. 

Peon (pi-ga). Prosody. Also7-Spean. [a. L. 
pron, ad. Gr. mata; see PHAN] A metrical foot 
of four syllables, one long and three short, named, 
according to the position of the long syllable, 
a first, second, third, or fourth pzeon. 

1603 Hottanp Plutarch Explan. Words, Pzou or econ, 
the name of Apollo, and of a metrical] foot in verse, of 
which Pzans are composed. 1699 Benttey Phal. 459 The 
Poet was constrain’d of mere necessity to use a Pzeon instead 
of a Dactyl. 1727-41 CHambers Cycl., Paear or Pacou.. 
so called, as commonly supposed, because appropriated to 
the hymn Pax; though Quintilian derives the naine from 
its inventor Peon, a physician, 1867 R. C. Jess Sophoctles’ 
Llectra (1870) 125/2 The antistrophic verse has a paeon. .in 
the first place. b 

Peonic (pijuik), a. (sb.) [ad. L. pwdzic-2s, 
ad, Gr. matwvixos of or belonging to a pron.) Of 


or pertaining to a pzeon or pons; composed of . 


pons; having the pedal ratio (2:3) of the pon. 
b. as 5b, A pzeonic verse or foot. 

1830 J. Seacer tr. //ermauu’s Metres u. xl. 104 The 
ancient Greeks themselves appear not to have completely 
distinguished between Cretic and pzonic numbers... Pzeo- 
nics catalectic on two syHables, and having an iambic ana- 
crusis, are rarely met with. 1879 J. W. Wuite tr. Schazidt’s 
Rhythmic Class. Lang. 3 21.66 Paeonics and bacchii. /dfd. 
§ 22.69 Paeonic sentences are rare in Aeschylus. 

Peonin (pronin). Chem. [f. L. pvonsa, Peony 
(in reference to colour) + -IN] = CoraLuiy, 

1866 in Watts Dict. Chem, 1V. 324. 1878 tr. Zienessezt's 
Cycl. Aled. XVI1. 520 The same holds good as regards 
corallin or pzonin, a red colour composed of rosolic acid. 

Peony, var. Peony. Paeyn, var. PAvrn Oés., 
pagan, Paffle, var. Porr.e Sc., a smal] holding. 

| Pagador. Ols. (Sp. pagador:—med.L. paca- 
tér-cm payer.}] A pay-master. 

1591 Garrard’s Art Warre 338 ‘Vhe Treasurers and Paga- 
dores Colateraly. 1596 Svenser State Jrel, Wks, (Globe) 
657/2 This is the manner of the Spanyardes captaynes, whoe 
..scorneth the name as base to be counted his souldiours 


become..the Pagadores or Pay-Masters of their Bandes. 

Pagan (pé'-gan), sd.anda. Forms: 4 paygane, 
5 pagayne, 5-6 pagane, 5~ pagan, [ad.L. pagan- 
2s, orig. ‘ villager, rustic’; in Christian L. (Tertul- 
lian, Augustine) ‘heathen’ as opposed to Christian 
or Jewish; indicating the fact that the ancicnt 
idolatry lingered on in the rural villages and 
hamlets after Christianity had been generally ac- 
cepted in the towns and cities of the Roman 
Empire: see Trench Stady of Words 102; and 
cf. Orosius 1 Preef. ‘ Ex locorum agrestium compitis 
et pagis pagani vocantur.’ Cf. Payen.] 

A. sb. 1. One of a nation or community 
which does not hold the true religion, or does not 
worship the true God; a heathen. (+In earlier 
use practically = non-Christian, and so including 
Mohammedans and, sometimes, Jews.) 

¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints viii. (Philepus) 6 Payganis, pat war 
dwelland pare. 1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) 1]. 281 The 
goddes, that paganes do worshippe, were men some tyme. 
1456 Sin G. Have Law Arms (5. ‘TY. S.) 8 The hard hertis, 
aud untrewe treuth of the pagans. 1593 Suaks. Rich. //, 
iv. i, 95 Streaming the Insigne of the Christian Crosse, 
Against black Pagans, Turkes, and Saracens. 1596 — Merch. 
i, it. iii, 11 Adue, .. most beautifull Pagan, most sweete 
lew, 1727 Dr For Syst. Magic 1. iii. (1840) 69 “Lhe emperor 
Julian. was perverted from Christianity, and confirmed a 
pagan, by Maximus a Magician. 1805 Soutury Afr. 7., 
Vug. Dragen \. i, Pithyrian was a Pagan, An easy-hearted 
man, And Pagan sure he thought to end As Pagan he 
began. 1846 Wricut Z£ss. Aid. Ages I. iii. 99 The later 
Saxons, after the crusade, used the word ‘Saracen’ in the 
sense of ‘pagan’, and..applied it to the pagans of the north. 

2. fig. or allusively, A person of heathenish 
character or habits, or one who holds a position 
analogous to that of a heathen in relation to a 
Christian society. 

1841 Emerson Lect., Man Reformer Wks. (Bohn) Il. 247 
Love would put a new face on this weary old world in which 
we dwell as pagansand eneinies too long. 1877 Brack Green 
Past. xv. (1878) 122 * But what are his politics?’ said Lady 
Sylvia to this political pagan. 1879 — Macleod of D. xv, 
That bloodless old Pagan, her father. 

+b. spec. A paramour, prostitute. Ods. 

1597 Suaks. 2 //en. 7b", 1. ii. 168 What Pagan inay that be? 
1632 Massincer City Aladam u. i, In all these places | 
have had niy several pagans billeted For my own tooth. 

3. Comb., as pagan-like adj. 

16c8 H. Craruam Evrour Left Iland 34 The formes of 
them be Pagan-like. 1668 H. More Dv. Dial. iv. xxxv. 
(1713) 387 A wicked Apostacy into Pagan-like Superstitions. 

B. ad. 1. Not belonging to a nation or 
community that acknowledges the true God; 
worshipping idols; heathen. 

c1586 C’trss Pempsoxe /’s. xtiv. i, Thy hand the Pagan 
foe Rooting hence,.. Leavelesse made that braunch to growe. 
1634 Sin T. Herwert 77av. coo The women here [Sumatra] 
(not differing from all other parts of the Pagan World) 
are much vnchast. 1765 Biackstonr Cow. 1. 93 The 
antient and christian inhabitants..retired to those natural 
intrenchments, for protection from their pagan visitants. 
1865 M. Arnotp £ss. Crit. vi. 201 The ideal, cheerful, 
sensuous, pagan life. 1894 J.T. Fowrer Adasmanan Introd. 
39 ‘Ihe first Christian architecture wus .. a continuation of 
the pagan work. it 

2. fg. Of heathen character, heathenish, 

1550 W. Lyxne Car7ou's Cron. 279 To the pagane Papistes, 
arrogant Anabaptistes, licenciouse lybertines. 1606 CuapMAN 
Monsieur D'Olive Plays 1873 1. 215 Said t'was a pagan 
plant, a prophane weede And a most sinful smoke [l.e. 
tobacco]. a 1704 ‘IT. Drown Sat, Alarriage Wks. 1730 1. 58 
This pagan confinement. . Suits no order, nor age, nor degree. 

+ Pagana‘lian, «. Obs. rave—9. [1. L. Lagan- 
alia neut. pl. (see below) + -ax.) Belonging to 
the Pagavalia or annual festival celebrated in each 
pagus or rural district of ancient Italy. So 
+Pa‘ganals sd. 7/. (anglicization of Paganvalia). 

1656 DLount Glossegr., Paganalian,..of or belonging to 
Wakes or Plongh-mens Feasts, Country Holy daies, and 
thelike. 1658 Puiturps (s.v. Pagauical), Paganals 7. Wakes, 
Conntry-Holidayes, Ploughinens Feasts. 

Pagandom (péigandam). [f. Pacan + -pom.] 
The realm or domain of pagans ;* the pagan world 
(as opp. to CArtstendom ; heathendom. 

1853 Fraser's Mag. XLVII. 295 It regarded Pagandom 
as its common foe. 1868 J. A. Wyte Noad to Rome xvii. 
213 The one supreme deity of Pagandom. 1886 A. T. 
Pirrson Crisis Alissious 194 Joining the centres of Christeri- 
doin and Pagandom. 

+Paga'nic, ¢. Obs.  [ad.L. pagénic-us, f. 
pagan-us PAGAN: see -1C.] Of, belonging to, or 
characteristic of pagans; pagan. 

1676 Marvei. Gen. Councils Wks. 1875 1V.145 Churches, 
that with paganick rites they dedicated to Saint Mary. 1685 
H. More Paralf, I’rophet. xxxii 203 It is indeed a Paganick 
Oracle. 1773 J. Ross Fratricide im. 11 (MS.) All The 
black pagannic Worship of the East. 

+ Paga‘nical, a. Ods. [See -1caL.] = prec. 

1573 L. Lioyp Marrow of Hist, (1653) 149 Paganical rites 
and fond foolish observations. 1678 Cupwortn /zfedl. Syst. 
1. iii, 138 [They] are not so much to be accompted atheists, 
as spurious, paganical, and idolatrous theists. 

Hence + Paga‘nically adv. 

1664 H. More Antid, Idolatry ix. 96 Whereby it is depre- 
hended to be still more coursly and Paganically Idolatrous. 
1678 Cunwortn /ytell. Syst. 1. iv. 279 The one and only 
God (saith Clemens}is worsipped by the Greeks Paganically, 
by the Jews Judaically, but by Us newty and Spiritually. 

a 


PAGANISH. 


Paganish (pginif), a. [f. ’acax + -1sH1.} 

+1. Of or belonging to pagans; pagan. Ods. 

1583 Haves Narr. Gilbert's Voy. in Hakluyt's Voy. 
(1809-12) IJ J. 192 Vhose Paganish regions. 1599 Broughton's 
Lett. xii.40 That sence which in Paganish writers is. . vsualL 
a1641 Bp. Mountacu Acts § Jfon, (1642) 204 Paganish and 
Idololatricall rites. 1718 Be. Hutcuinson MWitclcra/t 167 
Paganish and Popish Superstitions. 

2. Resembling or belitting a pagan; of pagan 
character or quality ; heathenish. 

1613 Br. Hate Ser. Rev. xxi. 3, 4 Wks. 1837 V. 70 Not 
to hope for it, is paganish and brutish. 1676 R. Dixon Tao 
Testaments 208 To use Rites is comely,..but to multiply 
them..its Jewish and Paganish. 1795 W. Mason Ca. Was. 
238 He would not suffer verse to be. .sung as verse... because 
it was gay and paganish. 1871 Brack Daughter Hetlt (1876) 
24 Variations, which he regarded as impudent and paganish. 

Hence Pa‘ganishly a:/z. 

1825 Scotr Betrothed xiii, Mahound (so paganishly was 
the horse named) answered by plunging. 

Paganism (pé"ganiz'm). [ad. eccles. L. p- 
ganism-us (Augustine), f£ pggan-us PAGAN: see 
-IsM. Cf. F. paganisme (1611 tn Cotgr.).] 

lL. The religious belief and practices of pagans; 
the condition of being a pagan; hcathenism. 

1433 Lyoc. St. Edonund 1. 417 That goddis creatonre.. 
Sholde in helle eternal peyne endure ‘Thoruh mysbeleue for 
paganysme rage. 1561 T. Norton Cadzin's /nst, 1V. xix. 
(1634) 729 Vhey goe ahout a wittie thing, to make one 
Ralinion of Christianitie, Jewishnesse, and Paganisme, as it 
were of patches sowed together. 160z Warner Add. Eng. 
1x, li. (1612 230 Peruse all Lawes, euen Paganizme. 1781 
Gissoxs Decl. & F. xxi. (1846) I]. 248 The divisions of 
Christianity suspended the ruin of Paganism. 1833 J. H. 
Newman Arians 1. iti. (1876) 80 The Book of Genesis con- 
tains a record of the dispensation of Natural Religion, or 
Paganism, as well as of the Patriarchal. 

+b. The Pagan world; pagandom, heathendom. 

1640 tr. Verdere's Rome. of Kom. 1, xxvii. 123 ‘The revenge 
of those outrages, which from time to time All Paganisme 
had received from the Emperours of Greece. ¢1650 Don 
&ellianis 18 The great destruction made of his people by 
you, and in all Paganisme. 

2. fig. or allusively. V'agan character or quality; 
the moral condition of pagans. 

1874 Fercusson in Contemp. Kev. Oct. 765 Views opposed 
to the Paganism of St. Paul's or to the attempt to medi- 
zevalize it. 1876 jj Parker Paracl. 1. xix. 356 The paganism 
of his logic should not he taken for more than it is worth. 

b. A pagan or heathenish feature. rare. 

1883 Athenzum 15 Dec. 783/1 Their crowning features are 
mere paganisms, quite out of keeping with the desigus they 
deface. . ; 

Paganity (page‘niti). Now rare or O/s. [ad. 
late L. pagdnitas (Cod. Theod. 438), f. paydr-zs 
PaGan: cf. Christzanily. Cf OF. pazencté.} The 
condition or quality of betng pagan; paganism. 

1548 Upatt, etc. Aras, Par, Mark Pref. 5 Rome, which 
coulde not forget her old pagunitie. 1678 Cunwortn /nte//. 
Syst. i. iv. 561 Yhere is something of imperfection .. some- 
thing of paganity likewise necessarily consequent thereupon. 
1837 Cartyce Ld, fo Sterling 25 Dec., What Christianity 
is to us and what Paganity is, and all manner of other 
anities. 1866 J.B. Rose £cé. & Georg. Virg. 142 Britain in 
primitive paganity is not ‘almost divided from the world’. 

Paganize (pé"ganaiz), v. [a. F. paganise-r 
(1551 tn Hatz.-Darm.) or med.L. paganizare: sce 
PAGAN and -1ZE.] 

1. ¢rans. To make pagan; to give a pagan 
character or form to. 

1615 Bratuwait Strappado (1878) 151 A Christian Pagan. 
is’d with name of Punke. 1678 Cupwortn /nfedl. Syst. 1. 
iv. § 36. 623 Christianity... was therehy itself Paganized and 
Idolatrized. 1812-29 Coceripce in Lit, Keo, (1838) 111. 126 
ven as early as the third century the Church had begun to 
Paganize Christianity. 

2. tir, To become pagan; to act as a pagan; 
to assume a pagan character. Also fo paganice zt. 

1640 CinLmeap tr. Mervand’s Love Melancholy 176 ‘They 
paganize it totheirown damnation. 1641 Mitton Animady, 
(1851) 206 This was that which made the old Christians 
Paganize. 1875 Mrs. Cuarces in Sunday Mag. May 512 
When Christendom begins to speak of her golden age as in 
the past, she paganises. 

Hence Pa ganized ///.a., Pa'ganizing 70/. sé, 
and ffl. a.; also Pa:ganiza'tion, the action of 
paganizing or fact of being pagantzed ; Pa‘ganizer, 
one who paganizes. 

1863 Drarer /ytell. Devel. Europe x. (1865) 228 The 
*paganization of religion was in no smull degree assisted by 
the influence of the females of the Court of Constantinople. 
1898 I. 1, ANrropus tr. Pastor's (fist, Popes V. go Whether 

.-the pazanisation of all the relations of life [was] so uni- 
versal as has been maintained. 1732 WaterLanpn Cér. Vind. 
Charge 74 *Paganized Christianity. 1873 Mortey Aousseau 
1.194 The paganized catholicism of the renuissance. 1727-41 
Cuampers Cycl., Etdinophrones,..q.d. *paganizers, or per- 
sons, whose thoughts, or sentiments were still heathen or 
gentile, 1652 Gaute Jfagastrom. 110 To take heed of... 
Judaizing, *Paganizing, of idolatry, atheism, superstition. 
1855 Miuuman Lat. Clir. ut. ii. (1864) 1. 328 Christianity 
made some steps toward the old religion hy the splendour of 
its ceremonial, and the incipient paganising, not of its creed, 
hut of its popular helief. 1631 R. H. Arraignm. Whole 
Creature xi. § 1.96 Called abusively by Pagansand Heathens, 
and *Paganizing Christians, the Goods of Fortune. 1826 
G. S, Faser Diffc. Romanism (1853) 347 The Bible knows 
nothing of those paganising distinctions between relative 
worship and positive worship. 

Paganly (péi-ganli), adv. [f. PAGAN a. + -Ly2.} 
In a pagan manner or degree ; like a pagan. 

1659 H. More /mmort. Soul 1, xiv. (1662) 53 This..1 am 

Vo. VII. 
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not so paganly superstitious as to believe one syllable of. | 1858 TRENCH Synon. N. T. viii. (1876) 30 Like that of the 


1835 in Southey Cown.-p/. Bk. IV. 581 The Irish Papists 
are paganly superstitious. 

Paga:no-chri'stian, @. and sé, [f. pagano-, 
comb, form of L. paga@nuzs PacaN + CHRISTIAN, ] 
a. aaj. Christtan in a pagan way, or with an 
admixture of paganism. b. sé. A Christian cor- 
rupted by paganism. So Pagano-chri‘stianism ; 
Pagano-chri'stianize v. 

1667 J. Corset Disc. Relig. Eng. 17 That new kind of 
Paganism, or Pagano-Christianism. 1668 H. More Div. 
Dial. 1. xxi. (1713) 341 The Pagano-christian Tyranny of 
the Pope. 1680 — Afocal. Afoc. ii. 23 Vhese People.. 
shall at the end..get the Nations under them, that is, the 
Paganochristians. 1681 — £.xf. Dan. ii. 38 ‘he Empire 
.. was heginning to Pagano-Christianize and grow Idola- 
trous again. 1685 — Paralip~. Prophet. xxvi. 229 Vhe 
Pagano-christianizing Caesars or Emperours. 

Paganry (péiganri). [f. Pacan sd, +-Rv¥; cf. 
popery.) Pagan condition or practice; heathenry. 

1583 Stuspes Avat. Abdus. 1. (1879) 144 It is all one, as if 
they had said, bawdrie, hethenrie, paganrie. 1865 J. B. 
Rosetr, Orrd’s Fasti Notes 259 The memory of this paganry 
did not disappear when all traces of lake and solar rites had 
passed away. 

+Pagany. Ovs. [Refashioning of PayEny, 
after pagan. Cf. Tuscany.) = PAGaNDoM. 

@ 1533 Lo. Berners //uox Wiil. 197 He slew Sorhryn, the 
moost valyant knyght in all pagany. 1594 Carew Sasso 
(1881) 11 Where midst vnnumbred troopes of Paganie..few 
of his Countrey are. 

Page (pzdz, 54.1 Also 5 payge, 6 Sc. pege. 
[a. OF. page = It. paggio, med.L. pagius (¢ 1300, 
Du Cange): cf. Sp. page, Pg. pagent in same sense. 

The origin of the Romanic word is unsettled. Diez con- 
jectured for It. faggo derivation from Gr. maiédicov boy, 
which is very douhtful; Littré suggests that med. L. pagins 
is from Jagus the country, a country district, comparing 
Pr. puges villain, rustic:-L. pagensis, and cites the state- 
ment of Fauchet (1601), that down to the time of Charles VI 
and VII, 1380-1451, page in Fr. seems to have been applied 
solely to de wiles personnes.) 

I. +1. A boy, youth, lad. Oés. 

a@1300 Cursor M. 7499 Quat bot to lese pi lijf, leue page. 
[éid. 10295 War pages nan for hirdes sett, Bot stalworth 
men pair bestes gett. 1375 Barsocr Bruce 1. 289 He had 
A Sone, <A litill Knave, Pat wes pan bota litill page. 1366 
Cuaucer Reeve's 7. 52 A child pat was of half yeer age In 
Cradel it lay and was a propre page. ¢1440 Fork Myst. 
xviii, 101 Pat yonge page (the infant Jesus] hffe hou mon 
for-gange, But yf pou fast flee fro lis foo. 1582 Staxy- 
wurst cE nets ut. (Ath.) 46 My father vnwelthy mee sent, 
the: a prittye page, hither. 

+2. A male person of the ‘lower orders’, or 
of low condition or manners; a term of contempt 
and sometimes of opprobrium; cf. KNavE 2, 3. Odés. 

13.. A’. Adis. 6461 So wex yalow is heore visages, In the 
world no buth so foule pages! ¢1386 Cuauctr Frank. 
Prol, 20 Ne hath leuere talken with a page Than to comune 
with any gentil wight ‘There he myghte lerne gentillesse 
aright. ¢1430 /fymuns Virg. 62 He [Satan) wolde haue 
peerid with god of blis; Now is he in helle moost loobeli 
page. c¢1440 York Alyst. xxix. 381 Sirs, we muste pre- 
sents pis page [Jesus] to ser Pilate. 1508 Dunpar 7'va 
Mariit Wemen 313 That page was neuer of sic price for to 
presome anys Wnto my persone to be peir. @ 1529 SKELTON 
Dk. Albany 416 A prince to play the page It is a rechelesse 
oe Anda hae ouerage. 

. A boy or lad employed as a servant or at- 
tendant ; hence, a male servant of the lowest grade 
in his line of service, corresponding to an apprentice 
in trade ; one whose part it is to asstst and learn 
from an upper or more expertenced servant or 
officer. a. Formerly in the most wide and general 
tse; also with special qualifications, as page of the 
kitchen, senllery (= scullion), stable (= stable- 
boy), etc. Ods. in gencral use; but b. Still applied 
in Kast Anglia to a shepherd’s attendant, whethcr 
boy, lad, or man. (Cf. modern uses of doy, as in 
cabin-boy, cow-boy, posl-boy, slable-boy, etc.) 

a3327 Pol. Songs (Camden) 237 Palefreiours ant pages. 
13.. Guy Warw.(A.) st. 283 Wip him he hadde per a page 

at serued him in pat hermitage. 14.. Metz. Voc. in 

Wr.-Wileker623/2 A payge of the keschyn. ¢1440 Promp. 
Parv. 377/1 Page of a stahylle, eguarius. 14.. Customs of 
Malton in Surtees Misc. (1888) 61 Pai schatl haffe in p* sayd 
mylnes two mylners and j page. 1470-85 Kechyn page [see 
Kitcuen sé, 5a]. 1530 Patscr. 250/2 Page a servaunt, 
?arigso Freirts of Berwik 447 in Dunbar's Pocus 
(1893) 300, | haif ane pege .. will ., bring to me sic thing 
as 1 will haif. 1707 Cuamnertavne St. Gt. Brit. 539 (The 
Queens Officers and Servants) Scullery .. Yeoman... Joint 
Grooms.. Payge..Servant.. Child. 

b. 1819 Raixsirp Agric. (1849) 297 (Eng. Dial. Dict.). 
a 1825 Forsy Voc. £. Anglia, Page, the lad attending on a 
shepherd. 1847-78 Hatuweti, Page, the common and 
almost only name ofa shepherd's servant, whether hoy or man. 
-- Extensively used through Suffolk, and probably further. 

4. Chivalry. A boy or lad in training for knight- 
hood, and attached to the personal service of a 
knight, whom he followed on foot, being not yet 
advanced to the rank of squire. Cf. fool-page 
(Foot sé.), Footman 3. Now only #/rst. Hence 


+b. A foot-soldier, +e. A camp-servant. Obs. 
13.. K. Alts. 6022 Fyve hundrod thousand Knyghtis to 
armes, so Y fynde, Withowte pages and skuyeris. ¢1440 
Generydes 5460 With hir went 1j squyers and noo mo, Save 
ij pages to kepe ther horses also. [1847 James F. Marston 
Hfalivi, If we place you as page to any one else, it must 
solely be with a view to your military promotion hereafter, 


squire or page of the Middle Ages.] 

b,c. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 163 A hundreth 
knyghtes mo..& four hundreth to bote, squieres of gode 
aray, & fiue hundreth o fote. to whilk I salle pay. Knyght, 
squier & pages, be termes of two 3ere. ¢.1440 Promp. Paro. 
337/1 Page, paseta, pedissequus, pedes. 1480 CAXTON C kvon. 
Eng. vu. (1520) 120/1 Whyle this duynge lasted the englysshe 
pages toke the pyifre of the Scottes. 1563 Gotpixc Cesar 
(1565) 60 Learning hy the flyght ofoure horsemen and pages 
(calonu] in what case the matter stood. 1632 SiieRwoop, 
A souldiers page, gonjaé. 

5. A youth employed as the personal attendant of 
a person of rank. (In earlier times often himself 
of gentle birth, and placed in this posttion in order 
to be trained in the usages of good society.) 

¢ 1460 J. Russert Lk. Nurture 1123 Yeff he be a..page,.. 
receve hym asa..grome goodly infere. 1585 'l'. WasHinGToNn 
tr. Nicholay's Voy, 1. xviii. 51 A place for yong children, 
which are pages. 1592 Suaks. Row. § Fnl. wm. i. 97. 
1606 CHapman Monsrenr D’Olive Plays 1873 1. 197 Pages 
and Parasits [live] by making legges. 1727-41 CHAMBERS 
Cyel., Page, a youth of state, retained in the family of a 
prince or great personage..to attend in visits of ceremony, 
do messages, hear up trains, robes, etc. and..to have a 
genteel education, and learn his exercises. 1756tr. Key’sler’s 
Trav. (1760) 1, 455 A lady of considerahle rank, who ., is 
allowed a page, or ragazzo, and he must not exceed fourteen 
years ofage. 1808 Scott A/arn:. 1. xv, Where hast thou 
left that page of thine, That used to serve thy cup of wine? 
1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. xxii. 1V. 789 Many coaches and 
six, attended by harbingers, footmen, and pages. 

b. licence, a title of various officers of a royal 
or princely household, nsually with some dis- 
tinctive addition, as fage of honour, page of the 
back-statrs, of the chamber, of the presence, etc. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Awmt.’s T. 569 A yeer or two he was in 
this sertryse Page of the chambre of Emelye the brighte. 
1450 Kolls of Parlt. V. 193/1 Bryan Wager, page of onre 
Robes. 1509-10 Act x /ien. }//1, c. 14 Yomen Gromes 
and pagys of the Kynges Chambre. a@ 1562 G. Cavenpisn 
Holsey (1893) 81, xii goodly yong gentilmen, called pages 
of honour, 1664 (¢///e) Comedies and ‘Vragedies. Written 
by Thomas Killigrew, Page of Honour to King Charles the 
First. 1698 Lutreett Brief Red. (1857) IV. 416 A son of 
Mr. Secretary Vernon is made page of the presence to the 
duke of Glocester. 1707 CHAMBERLAYNE Sv. Gt. Brit. 544 
(fhe Queen's Officers and Servants)..Pages of the Back- 
Stairs [6].. Their Salary 80/. per Annum each. Pages of 
the Presence-Chamber [4].. Tbeir Salary 25/7. per Annum 
each. Grooms of the Great-Chamber [10] .. Their Salary 
40l. Jbid. 551 (The Master of the Horse, and his Officers)... 
Equerry of the Crown Stahle ..256/. Pages of Honour 
(4]..1562 each. Gentleman of the Horse..256/. 1899 Pall 
Mali Mag. Apr. 514 Loudon.,was made a page of the 
backstairs to Queen Mary. 1900 Hitaker's Adm. 87 (Her 
Majesty's Household).. Pages of the Back Stairs [4]. State 
Pages [2]. Page cf the Chambers... Pages of the Presence 
[s]. Pages, Men [3]. /ésd¢. 88 Master of the Horse..; 
Ciown Equerry.. ; Pages of Honour [4]. 

c. Hence, in mod. usage, often applied to a boy 
or lad (usnally in ‘ buttons’ or livery) employed in 
a private house, a club, hotel, large shop, etc., to 
attend to the door, go on errands, and the like; a 
foot-boy; in U.S. to an attendant upon a legis- 
lative body. d. Also applied to little boys fanci- 
fully dressed at a wedding ceremony to bear the 


bride’s train. 

178: Cowrer Truth 146 Sbe yet allows herself that bo 
behind; .. His predecessor's coat advanced to wear, Whic 
future pages yet are doomed to share. 1829 LyTton 
Devereux 1. 1, There..a page, in purple and silver, sat 
upon the table, swinging his legs to and fro. 1833 T. Hoox 
Parson's Dangliter (1847) 222 A small white-faced boy who 
was called ‘page’ to Aunt Eleanor,.. superseding what 
commouly-minded persons were accustomed to consider 
foothoys. 1897 W. W. Jacons Shipfer's Wooing xi. 127 
And Henry'll he a little page in white satin knickers holding 
up the hride’s train. 

II, Transferred uses. 

8. A clip or other contrivance, for holding up 
a woman’s skirt in walking. 

1864 Sala Quite Alone xxvii. 185 The artful arrangement 
of hooks and strings, known as ‘ladies’ pages’. 

7. £niom, Collector's name fora black and green 
South American hawk-moth of the family Urantidz, 

1886 in Cassedi’s Encycl. Dict, 1901 West. Gaz. 30 Nov. 
4 2 During the last two yeais swarms of a singularly hand- 
some hutterfly, with dark green wings and white tails, have 
been noticed in Trinidad, ..it is now known that they are 
the ‘ green pages ’ of the Venezuelan forests. 

8. Brick-making, (Sce quot.) 

1875 Knicut Dict. Alech., Page, the track carrying the 
pallets, which support the newly molded hricks, and on 
which they are slipped to the off-bearing boy. .at the end. 

(Fr. age was formerly applied to the hrickmaker’s boy 
who carried the newly moulded bricks on the pallets } 

9. Comb., as page-boy, -work; page-like ad). 

1623 Massincer D&. Milan ut. i, All the dangers That, 
page-like, wait on the success of war, 1888 LIGHTHALL 
Yng. Scigncur 53 ‘So, then, do your own page-work ’, said 
Haviland. 1902 Spectator 8 Feb. 201/1 Loitering in the 
division lohbies as if they were untrustworthy page-boys on 
a round of morning errands. 1903 Daily Chron. 10 Mar. 7/2 
‘There are large numbers of page:boys employed in West- 
end clubs and hotels. ] 

Page (pédz), 56.2 [a. F. page fem. (1 2th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.) a page :—L. pagina a leaf of a book, 
a written page, f. stem Aag- of pangére to fasten, 
fix in, fix together.] i 

1. One side of a leaf of a book, manuscrtpt, 


letter, etc. 
24 


PAGE. 


Full page, a page containing its full complement of printed 
lines, or containing an engraving or illustration which 
occupies the entire page; alsoattr76.: cf. Futta.12, Page 
Jor page, corresponding in the paging 3 also attrib, 

1589 NasHe Pref. Greene's Menaphon (Arb.) g Seneca let 
bloud line by line and page by page, at length inust needes 
die to our stage. 1601 Hontanp /’liny xi. xii. 393 If one 
leafe of this large Paper were plucked off, the more pages 
tooke harme thereby, & were lost. 1656 Brount Glossogr, 
s. v., Some confound /olve and fage; when as a folio or leaf 
properly comprehends two pages. 179: Mrs, RapcLIFFE 
Wom, Forest ix, Intending only to look cursorily over the 
few first pages. 1860 Tynpatt Glac. u. i. 224 he pheno- 
mena referred to in the foregoing pages. 1889 H. O. 
Sommer Wadory's Arthur Pref. 8 Caxton is reprinted page 
for page, line for line, word for word. 1296 in Afoxon's 
Mech, Exerc. Printing p. xviii, A liue-for-line and page- 
for-page reprint of tbe original text. 

b. Printing. The type set np, or made up from 
slips or galleys, for printing a page. 

3727-41 Cuambers Cycl. s.v. Pvin/ing, The page, then, 
composed and ranged in the galley, he ties it up therein with 
a_cord or packthrend, and sets it by. 1824 J. Jounson 
Typogr. 11. 193 A few observations on the method of tying 
upapage. 1891 W, Morris in Mackail £2 (1829) II. 254, 
1 will set up a trial-page of the Gfolden] Lfegend]. 

ce. Ty pe-founding. One of the parcels into which 
new type is made up by the fotinders, to be sent 


out: usually 8 inches by 4. 

1882 J. Soutnwarp Pract, Printing (1884) 15 Type is sent 
from the founders in parcels. .. Whe parcel 1s called a page. 
‘1903 H. Hart Let, to Editor, Moxon calls these type- 
founders’ pages ‘ cartridges ', 

2, Sg. a. Any page, or the pages collectively, of 
a writing; hence, rhetorically, Writing, book, record. 
b. An episode such as would fill a page in a 
Witten history; a single phase of the ‘book of 
nature’, or of the ‘book of life’ (see Book sé. 4). 

1619 Drayton Past, Ecl. v. viii, On the world’s idols I do 
hate to smile, Nor shall their names e’er in my page appear. 
1750 Gray Elegy xiii, Her ample page Rich witb the spoils 
of time. 1752 — Sentley v, Vhat .. inspiration... ‘Vhat 
burns in Shakespeare’s or in Milton's page. 3822 SouTney 
Ode King's Visit Scot. xi, A deeper tragedy .. hath never 
fiil’d The historic page. 185x Trencu Poems 54 Nor merely 
in the fair page nature shows, But in the living page of 
human life To look and learn. 1885 Daily Yel, 24 July, 
A bright page in her military history. ' 

attrib, and Comb., as page-head, -heading, 
-picture, -turning; page-cord, -gauge (see quots, 
1858S, 1875); page-paper, a piece of stiff paper 
on whieh a page of type is placed before being 
fastened up with others in a forme; page-proof, 
a pull taken from type made np into paged form. 

1824 J. Jounson Zyfogr. 11. 193 The compositor. .takes 
a page paper into the palm of his hand, and puts it against 
the bottom of the page. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Page- 
cord, thin twine used by printers to tie together tbe pages or 
columns [of type] previous to printing. 1875 Kxicnt Dret. 
Mech., Page-zage, a standard of length for the pages of 
a given piece of work. 1901 Dazly Chron. 15 July 3/2 The 
most continuous feature in this book is tbe series of attractive 
page-pictures. 

Page (pédz), v.l [f Pace sé.1] 
To wait on, attend, or follow, like a page. 
page it, to act as page. 

1596 H. Cuettce in Nasbe Saffron IV alden Wks. (Grosart) 
INI. 195 Ie square and set it out in Pages, that shall page 
and lackey his infamie after him. 1607 Suaxs. 7imon iv. 
iii, 224 Will these moyst Trees..page thy heeles And skip 
when thou point’st ont? 1638 Forp Fancies v. 11, Nitido 
has paged it trimly too. 1819 Keats Ofho 1. i. 79 Go, page 
his dusty heels upon a march. 

Page (pédz),v.2 [f. Pace sd.2] 

. trans. To ptt consecutive numbers upon the 
pages of (a book, manuscript, ete.) ; to paginate. 

1628 Paynne Cens, Cozexs 53 Vhe first part of his Booke.. 
is not paged. 1817 Cobdetl's Weekly Pol. Pamphlet 22 Mar. 
353 The former part..is paged in such a way as to fit with 
the paging of Number Fifteen. 1878 Esswortu in Brath- 
wait's Strappado Pref. 17 Even when consecutively paged, 
his volumes are often composed of several distinct works. 

2. Printing. Yo make up (composed type) into 
pages. 

1890 in Cent, Dict. P 

b. Type-founting. To pack up (new type) in 
pieces for sending out. 

1903 II. Hart Let. to Editor, When type has been cast, 
it is set up; then dressed; then paged; i.e, packed up in 
convenient pieces. The founder will, if requested, page his 
type otherwise than to the standard width. 

Pageant (px'dzént, pé-), sb. Forms: a. 4-6 
pagyn, (6 pagen, -eon, padgin, -ion, paidgion, 
Sc. pad3(e)ane,-yan),6-7pagin, 8. 5pagend(e, 
(padzhand, pachand, paiande, pageunt, pa- 
jant, padgeant, -iant, pacent, pachent), 5-6 
pagent, 6 pageaunt, (-ia(u)nt, -ient, -y(a)nt, 
pageyond, paia(u)nt, -auntt, Sc. padjand), 6-7 
pageante, (7 paygend, pagiente), 5— pageant. 
[Late ME. pagyn, padgin, ctc., in contemporary 
Anglo-Latin, fagina; subseq. with acerescent -/ 
or -d, as in ancient, etc.: see -ANT3, Origin and 
history obsenre: see Note below.]} 

1. A seene aeted on the stage; sec. one seene or 
act of a medizxval mystery play. Ods. exc. //ést. 

¢1380 Wyciir Iks. (1880) 206 He bat kan best pleie a 
pagyn [z. ». pagent] of pe devyl..schal haue most pank of 
pore & riche. 14.. Cow. A/yst, Prol. (passim) Pagent. 1427-8 
Coventry Leet Pk, \f. 45b, The smythes of Coventre.. 


a. trans. 
b. Zo 


374 


shewen..how thei were discharged of the cotelers pachand 
be a lete in the tyme of Iohn Gote then meire. 1457 /6i¢. 
173 b, She [Q. Margaret] sygh then alle the pagentes pleyde 
save domesday, which myght not be pleyde for lak of day. 
1467 in Eng. Giles (1870) 372 ‘Vhat v. pageunts be hadd 
amonge the craftes. 1468 J. Paston jr. in Lets. 11.317 Many 
pagentys wer pleyed in hyr weyin Bryzgystohyr weleomyng. 
1s00-20 Dunbar Pees xxvi. 109 “Than cryd Mahoun for a 
Heleand padgane [v7 piadseane]. 1523 SKELTON Gar, 
Laurel 1383 Of paiauntis that were played in loyous Garde. 
1530 Patscr. 250/2 Pagiant in a playe, wisterv. 1548 
Ubatt, etc. Eras. Par, Mark 21a, I lane rehersed vnto 
thee..the persons of this scene or pageaunte. 4 1603 
TY. Cartwricur Confut. Khem. N. T. (1618) 477 As they 
haue multiplyed the number of their Stages, so thus they 
multiply their pagins and parts. 1641 Mitton Aximadz. 
(1851) 213 His former transition was in the faire about the 
Jugglers, now he is at the Pageants among the Whifflers. 
3801 Strutt Sforts & Past. i. ii. 137 The prologue..con- 
tains the argument of the several pageants, or acts, that 
constitute the piece. 1828 Scort /. A/, Perth xx, ‘The 
mortis-dancers,.again played their pageant. 

b. fig. The part acted or played by any one in 
an affair, or in the drama of life; performance; esp. 
in Zo play one’s pageant, to act one’s pait. Obs. 
or arch, 

¢ 1380 Wyeiir Seri. Sel, Wks. I. 129 Pes pagyn playen 
pei pat hiden be treube of Goddis awe Pes pagy BinioRy 
Arthur x. \xxix, How now, said Launcelot vnto Arthur, 
yonder rydeth a knyght that playeth his pagents. 1478 Sir 
J. Paston in ?, Lett, IN. 235 As flor the pagent..the Erle 
off Oxenforde hathe pleyid atte Hammys..he lyepe the 
wallys, and wente to the dyke, and in to the dyke to the 
chynne. a@1s29 Sketton Death I'dw. [V 85, 1 have 
played my pageyond, now am I past. 1548 Ubatt, ete. 
Lrasm, far, Matt, vi. 44 Ye must not playe your pageant 
in the sight of menne. 1§74 Sruptcey (¢/t/e) The Pageant 
of Popes, contayninge the lyues of all the Bishops of Rome.. 
to the Yeare of Grace 1555..written in Latin by Maister 
Bale [etc]. 1878 Browninc Poets Croisic \xiii, We must 
play the pageant out. 

+c. A part acted to deceive or impose upon 
any one; atrick. To play one a pageant, to play 
him a trick, to impose upon or deceive him. Ods. 

¢ 1380 Wycur Wks. (1830) 99 In bis inanere pei pleien be 
pagyn of scottis; for as scottis token pe skochen of armes 
of seynt george & here-bi traieden englischemen, so bes 
anticristis prelatis taken name & staat of cristis apostlis, 1530 
Pascr. 6538/2 He had thought to playe me a pagent, 7/ 
me cuyda donner le bout. 1582 Staxyuurst siencis 1, 
(Arb.) 22 This spightful pageaunt of his owne syb Iuno 
remembring [Mec latnere doli fratrem Iunonis et irz). 
1607 R. C[arew] tr. Estienne's World of Wonders 88 Vhis 
pageant was plaid by a Hollander. 

+d. A seene represented on tapestry, or the like. 

1557 Alore’s 1Vks, @Lijb, Mayster Thomas More in his 
youth denysed in hys fathers house in London, a goodly 
hangyng of fyne paynted clothe, with nyne pageauntes, and 
verses ouer euery of those pageauntes: which verses. .de- 
clared what the ymages in those pageauntes represented. 

+2. A stage or platform on which seenes were 
acted or tableaux represented ; es/. in early use, the 
movable structure or ‘carriage’, consisting of stage 
and stage machinery (MACHINE sé, 6), used in the 


open air performances of the mystery plays. Ods. 

[1392-3 Cartulary of St. Mary's, Coventry \f. 85» (in 
Sharp Diss, Cov. Myst. 66), Domum pro le pagent pannari- 
orum Coventre.] 1450 Coventry Smiths’ Acct. (léid. 20) 
Spend to bryng the pagent in-to gosford-stret vd. 1453 /é7d. 
15 Pe kepers of the craft shall Jet bring forth be pajant & 
find clothys that gon abowte pe pajant, and find russhes 
perto. 1483 Cath, Angl. 266/1 A Paiande, Zusorium. 1500 
in York Alyst. Introd, 35 The cartwryghts [are] to make iiij 
new wheles to the pagiaunt. 1535 Covent, Weavers’ Accts., 
Paid to the wryght for mendyng the pagent iijs.ijd. a1595 
ArcHD. Rocers in Sharp Diss. 17 Tbe maner of these 
playes weare, euery company had his pagiant, or parte, 
which pageants weare a bigh scafolde with 2 rowmes, a 
higher and a lower, vpon 4 wheeles, 1691 tr. Emtlianne's 
Frauds Romish Monks (ed. 3) 344 Judith was one of the 
most beautiful young Women of Italy, and .. round about 
her (upon the same Frame or Pageant) they had placed.. 
Musicians. 1698 Fryer Acc. E, /udia & P.44 On a Pageant 
over-against the Pagod they had a Set of Dancers handed 
like Puppits, to tbe amusing of the Mobile. 1739 Cipper 
A pol. (1756) II. 155 Pageants, that is, stages erected in the 
open street, were part of the entertainment. 

+b. A pieee of stage machinery; also, a me- 
ehanieal eontrivanee or machine generally. Ods. 

1519 Horman Vlg. 238 Of all the crafty and suhtyle 
palantis and pecis of warke made by mannys wyt, to go or 
inoue by thein selfe, the clocke is one of the beste. 16z1 
Ftorio, Pegwia, a frame or pageant, to rise, Mooue, or goe 
it selfe with vices. a@1719 Apvison (J.), The poets con- 
trived the following pageant or machine for the pope’s 
entertainment; a huge floating mountain, that was split in 
the top in imitation of Parnassus, 1861 Wricut /'ss. A rcheol, 
Il. xxi. 173 Pageant—a word ..subsequently in general use 
to denote stage machinery of all kinds. : ; 

3. A tablean, representation, allegorical device, 
or the like, ereeted on a fixed stage or carried on a 
moving car, as a public show; any kind of show, 
device, or temporary strueture, exhibited as a 


feature of a publie triumph orecelebration. Deenid 


| pageant = dumb show. Obs. exc. Hist. 


(This sense, in which ‘scene’ and ‘stage’ are combined, 
may have been the intermediate link between x and 2.) 

{1432 Let. in Munim, Gildh, (Rolls) 111. App. 459 Para- 
batur machina, satis pulchra, in cujus medio stabat gigas 
mirz magnitudinis .. ex utroque latere ipsius gigantis in 
eadem pagina erigebantur duo animalia vocata ‘antelops’.] 
1511 GuyLroroge /ilgr. (Camden) 8 Bytwene euery of the 
pagentis went lytill children .. gloryously and rychely 
dressyd. 1533 Coronation Q. Anne in Arb. Garner II. 47 
A rightly costly pageant of Apollo with the Nine Muses 


PAGEANT, 


among the mountains /é/d., A sumptuous and costly 
payeant in manner of a castle wherein was fashioned a 
heavenly roof and under it uponagrceen was a root orstock, 
whereout sprang a multitude of white and red roses [ete.]. 
1560 Daus tr. Séevdane's Comm. 330 At Millan. .were set 
up..triumphant arkes, pageons, and images, with honour- 
able posies written. 1611 CoTcr., Pegmate, a stage, or 
frame wbereon Pageants be set, or carricd. 1642 Rocers 
Naaman 55 To stand asa dumb pageant, without saluta- 
tion. 1706 PHittirs, Pageant,a triumphal Chariot or Arch, 
or other pompous Device usually carry’d about in Publick 
Shews, a 1748 in Swift's Lett.(1768) 1V.27 You would have 
put me to an additional expence, by having a raree-shew (or 
pageant) as of old, on the lord-mayor’s day. Mr. ope and 
I were thinking to have a large machine carried through the 
city, with a printing-press, author, publishers, hawkers, devils, 
&c. and a satirical poem printed and thrown from the press to 
the mob. 1875 A. W. Warv Zug. Dram. Lit. (1899) 1. 145 
Those pageants, in the generally accepted later and narrower 
use of the term, which consisted of nioving shows devoid of 
either action or dialogue, or at least only employing the aid 
cf these incidentally, by way of supplementing and explaining 
the living figures or groups of figures brougbt before the 
eyes of the spectators. 

ig. Something’ which is a mere empty or 
specious show without substance or reality. 

1608 Cuapman Syron'’s Conspir. Plays 1873 11. 239 With- 
out which love and trust ; honor is shame; Avery Pageant, 
and a propertie. 1635 Quarters Eadl, 8. ix. (1718) 37 ‘Think 
ye the Pageants of your hopes are able To stand secure on 
earth, when earth itself's unstable? 1781 Gisuon Decl. & FF. 
(1869) I]. xxxviii. 396 It was a name,a shadow, an empty 
pageant. 1818 Jas. Mitt Beit, /adia V1. v. il. 354 ‘The 
sovereign, divested of all but the name of king, sinks into an 
Bae! pageant. — . 

. ?A specious tribute or token. 

1750 Jounson Let. to Printer Gen, Advert, 3 Apr. in Bos- 
well Lz, Many, who would, perhaps, have contributed to 
starve him when alive, have heaped expensive pageants upon 
his grave. 

5. A brilliant or stately speetacle arranged for 
cffeet ; esp. a procession or parade with elaborate 


speetaeular display ; a showy parade. 

x205 SoutHery JMJadoc in W. xv, Embroider'd surcoats and 
emblazon'd shields,.. Made a rare pageant, as with sound 
of trump, Tambour and cittern, proudly they went on. 18z0 
W. Irvine ‘Sketch Bk. 1. 299 Few pageants can be more 
stately and frigid than an English funeral in town. 1852 
Vexnyson Ode Dd. IWellington iii, Lead out the pageant 
sad and slow,.. Let the Jong long procession go. 1855, 
Prescott Philp JI, 1.1. i. 17 The glittering pageant 
entered the gates of thecapital. 1868 Freeman Vorm. Cong. 
II. vii. 6 The consecration of a King was then not a mere 
pageant. 

6. a. attrib. passing into adj. Of or aeting in a 
pageant; stage-, puy pet-; specious, 

1659 Parl, Speech Other flo. 4 To these we are to stand 
bare, whilst their pageant stage Lordships daign to give usa 
conference upon their Breeches. 1701 Lond. Gaz. No. 3758/3 
We will.. Assist Your Majesty against the French King, his 
Pageant Prince of Wales, and all others. 1736 HErvey 
sem. 1.73 France and England the pageant mediators in 
2 quarrel., which was nade up without their privity. ¢ 
H. K. Ware Poet. Wks. (1837) 36 The pageant insects of a 
glittering hour. 1868 J. H. Brunt Nef. Ch. Eng. 1. 55 Cam- 
peggio was made to fee] tbat he was a mere pagean!-legate, 

b. Conib., as paseant-master, -play, -plot,-tablean, 
-wheel; pageant-loving adj.; pageant-car, the ear 
which carried, or served as, a stage for acting in 
the open air; +pageant-house, the house in which 
the stage and piopcrties for the play were kept; 
+ pageant-idol, an idol whieh is a mere ‘vain 
show’; +pageant-money, -pence, -silver, money 
contributed for the mystery-play ; pageant-thing, 
a thing that is a mere ‘ vain show’, an idol. 

1893 G. S. Tyack in Andrews Bygone Warwick. 66 The 
stages of the *pageant-cars. 1420 in York /’Zays Introd. 36 
Le ‘pagent-howse pellipariorum. 1531 Order of LeetinSharp 
Cov, Alyst. (1825) 43 A pagiaunt, with the pagiaunt house & 
playing geire. 1626 in York A7jst. Introd. 36 Of tbe skinners 
for the pageante howse farme yerely due, xij. 1696 Tate 
& Brapy /’s. xcvii. 7 All who of *Pageant-Idols boast. 3899 
Academy 12 Aug. 157/1 He provided ‘ Trionfi’ for the delight 
of a *pageant-loving folk. 1479 in York Alyst. Introd. 41 
To chuse searchers and *pageant master. z§25 in Sharp 
Weavers’ Pageant 20 Rec. of the masters for the *pagynt- 
money xvjs. nijd. 3551-2 in Sharp Diss. Cou. A/yst. 22 
Reseyved of the craft for *pagent pencys ilis. 4d. 1607 
Mippieton Four /ive Gallants n.i, Some *pageant-plot, 
or some device for the tilt-yard. 1492 in Vork A/yst. Introd. 
23 note, *Paiaunt silver. 1696 lath & Brapy Ps. cxv.6 The 
*Pageant-thing has Ears and Nose, But neither hears nor 
smells, 1584 in Sharp Cov. AZyst. (1825) 38 Payde for sope 
for the *pagent wheles ilijd. : ; 

[Note. The word in the preceding senses is known only in 
English, and in the Anglo-Latin s@giva, The two main 
early senses were ‘scene displayed on a stage’, and ‘stage 
on which a scene is exhihited or acted’, Therelative order 
of these is not certain; but, so far as instances have been 
found, the sense ‘scene’ appears first. Tbe Anglo-L. pigina 
is in form identical with the known ancient L. pag?na leaf 
(of a book), Pace sé.2; and it is noteworthy that from 
pagina French had, beside the popularly descended page, 
a literary form pagine, pagenc, ‘page of a book’, which also 
came into Eng. in the forms Pacinr, pagynle, agen, and 
even (in rsth c.) Jagent, forms which are identical witb 
some of those of pageant, There is thus no difficulty so 
far as concerns form: in identifying pagina ‘ pageant’ with 
pigina, pagine, pagyn, pagent, ‘leaf’ or‘ page’. And it is 
easy to conceive how the sense ‘page’ or ‘leaf’ of a MS. 
play, might have passed into that of ‘scene’ or ‘act’; but 
direct evidence connecting the two has not been found, On 
the other hand, some, who take ‘ stage’ as the earlier sense, 
have suggested for Sdgiza a possible passage of sense from 
tablet or slab (for inscription )’ to ‘board’, and so to ‘stage’; 
or have seen in the r4-z5th c, Anglo-Latin Jagiza@ a more 
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or less independent formation from the stem fag- of L. | 
pangére to fix, cognate with L. compdges, compago, com 
pigina ‘fixing together’, ‘joining’, compdginata ‘fixed 
together’ (whence perh, ‘ framework’); or have thought it 
a representative, in some way, of L, pégia, Gr. myna ‘a 
framework fastened or joined together’, spec. ‘a nrovable 
stage or scaffold used in theatres’. This last exactly gives 
the sense of pagina, ‘pageant’; and not only has Du Cange 
examples of med. L. séguia as ‘a wooden machine on which 
statues are placed‘, but Cotgrave has F. fegmate ‘a stage 
or frame whereon Pageants he set or carried’, Thus it is 
indisputable that ‘ pageant” in the sense ‘stage’ would 
exactly render L. sega, and it is further true that the stem 
pag- of pigina is cognate with my- of myyua; hut of any 
actual historical relation between the forms of these words, 
or any passage of sigma into pagina in med.L., there is no 
trace. [t had been supposed that an earlier Anglo-l. 
example of sigina, in a sense like ‘ boarding ', existed in the 
final paragraph of the r2th or 13th c. treatise of Alexander 
Neckham De U‘ensidibus, printed (very inaccurately) in ‘I’. 
Wright's Vol. of Vocabularies 1837, pp. 96-119, from MS. 
Cort Titus D. 20, If. 43h, where Wright has ‘ut lingnum 
hujus pagine forti aderat tegminibus’; hut the actual read- 
ing of the MS. is ‘ut lingnum Adc compagine forti ad{h Jereat 
tegminihus ’; so that the supposed pdgina ‘ boarding’ has 
no existence. } 

Pageant (pedzént, pé--), v.  [f. prec.] 

1. ¢rans. To imitate as in a pageant or play; 
to mimic. Obs. rare. 

1606 Suaxs. Tr. & Cr. 1. iii. 15: With ridiculous and 
aukward action, (Which Slanderer, he imitation call’s) He 
Pageants vs, ; 

2. To carry about as a show or in a procession. 

1641 Mitton Reform. 1. (1851) 4 Even that Feast of love 
and heavenly-admitted fellowship .. became the subject of 
horror, and glouting adoration, pageanted about, like a 
dreadfull Idol. 1660 — / ree Comuuw. Wks. (1851) 429 Vo 
pageant himself up and down in Progress among the per- 
petual bowings and cringings of an ahject People. 

3. To honour with a pageant. 

1891 WMurray's Wag. Oct. 599 She who once pageanted 
with sumptuous pomp victorious Doges returning trophy: 
laden. 

flence Pageanting 74/. 56., display of pageantry. 

1873 Masson Drnuiu, of /lawth. iv. 54 One may guess 
the ainount of pazeanting, | anqueting, and speechifying. 

Pageanted, a. [f. Pageant 56, + -Ep?.] 
+a. Adorned with ‘ pageants’ or seenes ‘in tapestry 
or the like: see PaGeant 54, 1d). Obs. b. At- 
tended with pageantry and pomp. 

1539 in Archol. Jrul. (1852) VIL. 279, Iv alter clothes u 

agented alter clothes, /did., Pagented he[n]gyng>. 1902 

V. Toynsee in Itestin, Gaz 15 Feb. 2/3 Well might his 
worth the final fee Of pageanted sepulture reap. 

+ Pageantee'r. Ols. rare. In 7 -gen-. [f. 
Paceanr sd.; see -EEn.] A player in a pageant 
or mystery-play: in quot. fig. 

1624 GEE New Streds 16 Me thinkes these lewd pagenteeres 
should be questioned..in some Ecclesiastical] Court for 
Prophanation of heaven and holy things. 

Pageantie (padgarntik), a. rare. [f. PAGEANT 
5b. 4-10: ef. gigantic.) Ofthe nature of or belong- 
ing to a pageant or pageants. 

3825 T. Suarp Diss. on Cov. Myst. 25 Wlustration of the 
form and construction ef Pageantic structures. 

Pageantry (px'dzéntri, per-). [See -nv.] 

+1. Pageants collectively; the public acting of 
scenes or display of tableaux. Ods. 

1608 Suavks. /’er.v. ii. 6 What pageantry, what feats, what 
shows, What nrinstrelsy, and pretty din, The regent inade.. 
To greet the king. a 1666 Ussuer Ans. vi. (1658) 437, 80 
woinen gloriously decked..were carried in htters, having 
legs of zold, and 500 more in others, whose legs were of 
silver; These things were most remarkable in the Pageantry. 
19714 J. Wverr Ellwood's Antobiogr. Suppl. on) 391 The 
Pageantry of which Day's Work, as acted there by himself 
Tehach since published with his Name to it, 

2. Splendid display, gorgeous spectacular show ; 
pomp. Also in //. 

1651 Jer. Tavton Serum. for Vear II. viii. 99 To prove that 
we are extreamly proud in the midst of all this pageantry. 
1673 (RK. Letcu} frausp. Reh. 10 Not less ignohle then 
Cardinal Campejus his Pageantry. 1727 Gay Fadles t. xi. 
6 A peacock with the poultry fed, All view'd him with an 
envious eye, And inocked his gaudy pageantry. 1795 
Soutuey Jous of Are Wk». 1837 1. 186 lazon'd shields and 
Gay accoutrements, The pageantry of war. 1856 Frovpe 
WNist. Enz. (1858) 1. v. 389 experience... had probably suhdued 
their inclination for lendid pageaniry. 


3. Mere acting or show, empty or specious dis- 
play, show without substance. Also with J/. 


1687 Burnet Contn. Reply to Varillas 114 After a weeks 
Pageantry of her Queenship, she was kept there till her 
Head was cut off. 1715 Benttey Boyle Leet. Serm. x. 
364 The standing Ceremony and continued Pageantry of 
Transubstantiation, ax85q4 H. Reeo Lect. Eng. /fist. v. 
(1855) 153 Chivalry had not yet declined to ntere forinal 
pomp and pageantry. 

Paged (peld3d), z. [f Pace sb.2 or v.2 + -ED.] 
a. Having the pages numbered. b. Having pages 
of a specified kind or t.umber, as yelloz-paged. 

1889 Athenzuin 21 Dec. 853/3 Left hy Mr. Bradshaw in 
a paged revise of 1877. 

Pagedom (pa'dzdom). [f. Pace s.1+-pos.] 
The office or function of a page. Also aésrid. 

, 1852 Miss Yonce Cameos 1}. vi, 68 The ladies could 
instruct him in no graces of pagedom. 1856 Cham. Frnt. 
VI. 61 Hyder's cow-hoy helongings..hecame useful in his 
pagedom novitiate. 

Pa-geful. [-Fur.] As much as fills a page. 

1879 Q. Kev. Apr. 415 Virtuous indignation hy the pageful. 
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Pa‘gehood. [-Hoop.] The state or condition 
of being a page. b. The personality of a page. 

18z0 Scott A déot xix, She hears herself like the very 
model of pagehood. :828 — F. /. Perth xxiv, It is not so, 
an it please your pagehood. 1890 E. J. Lysacut Gold of 
Ophir ILL. x. 172 He wore the huttons of pagehood. 

Pagen, pagent, obs. ff. PAGEANT; var. PAGINE. 

Pager (peidga1). [f. Pace v.2 + -ER1,.] One 
who pages (papers, blauk books, ete.). 

1901 Daily Chron. 9 Sept. 9/4 ‘Advt.) Pager and Per- 
forator wanted. 

+Pagery. Oés. [f. Pace 56.1 + -ry.] The 
office or position of a page, service as a page. 

1585 Cyuile & Vucyuile Life (1868) 25 [In France] young 
geutilmen bee brought vp as Pages in Court: so soone as 
their Pagery is past, they become souldiers in some Band or 
Garrison, 1630 B. Jonson Vew / 1. i, These are the arts, 
Or seven liberal deadly sciences Of pagery. 164: Eant 
Mono. tr. Sioudi's Civil Warres 1. 86 A Dutchman, who 
heing come out of pagery, and not having whereon to ride, 
followed him on foot. 

Pageship (perdzfip). [f. Pace 5d.1 + -suir.] 
The office of a page. Also Aswmorously, as a title. 

1835 Lytton Rienzi vu. vi, May I wait on thy pageship 
to-morrow? 1844 Tuprrr Crock of G, xxiii. 187 ‘he house- 
keeper had power to push her nephew on to pageship, foot- 
manship—to the final post of butler. 18gx-2 Lounssury 
Stud, Chaucer I, i. 31 1t was prohahly to fit the period of 
this assumed pageship that the year 1340 was fixed upon as 
the date of Chaucer's hirth. 

Pageunt, pageyond, obs. forms of PAGEANT. 

+ Paggle, v. Obs. (Deriv. uncertain.] zur. 
To bulge, swell ont as a bag, hang loosely. 

¢ 1590 GREENE fy. Buconx. 63 Forty kine.. With strouting 
dugs that paggle to the ground, 

Paggle, pagil, obs. var. PAiGLE, cowslip. 

Pagh, obs. variant of PAH z77/, 

Paghant, pagia(u)nt, etc., obs. ff. PAGEANT. 

+ Pa-gical, a. Obs. [f. Pace sé.1 + -1cat: cf. 
magical,| Of or relating to the pages of a book. 

1606 Sir G. Goosecapfe uu. i. in Bullen O. 774 ET, 37, 
L yfaith will, and put their great pagicall index to them, too, 

Pagin, obs. form of PAGFANT, PAGINE. 

|| Pagina (pacdgina). ot, [L. pdgina leaf, 
page.}] <A flat surface, as of a leaf. 

184z Branok Dict. Sct, ete, Pagina, ..the surface of 
aleaf. 1866 Treas, Bot., t’agina, the surface of anything. 

Paginal (pe'dginal ,#._ [ad. late L. pdgind/-ss, 
f, fugina a page: see -AL.] Of or pertaining to 
a page or pages; consisting of or referring to 
pages ; page for page. 

1646 Sik T. Browne /seud. Fp. vist. 244 He shut or closed 
the booke, which isan expression proper unto the paginall 
books of our times, 1811 Puttenham's Eng. Loesie in 
Haslewood Lay. /octs I. Introd. 15 ‘The present edition is 
a verbal and paginal reprint. 1888 Archzol. Kez. Mar. 62 
All quotations will be given in full with paginal references. 

Paginary (pedgzinari), a. [f. L. padg/na page 
+ -AKY.] = prec. 

3823 T. G. Wainewricnt Fss. & Crit. (1880) 312 The 
pagiuary amount of your lucubrations. 1824 Disnix Liér, 
Comp. 247 The paginary numerals recommencing at ch, xii. 
1864 T. Westwoov Chron. ‘Compl. Angler’ 26 Hawkins’ 
second edition. .was but a paginary reprint of the first. 

Paginate (px‘dzincit!, v. [f. L. pagina page 
+-ATE3, as if ad. L. type pagindre, which oecurs 
in med.L. in other senses. Cf. mod. F. paginer 
(Dict. Acad. 1835).]  ¢rans. To mark or number 
the pages of (a book); to page. 

1884 .V. & QO. 6th Ser, EX. 428/1 It is entitled The Vieww 
of France, and furms a small quarto, not paginated. 1890 


Athenguin 21 June 802/2 In printing the hook, a numher of | 


copies were wrongly paginated. 

Pagination (padzinefon). [n. of action from 
pieces: soin Fr, (Dict. dard, 1835).] The action 
of paging or of marking the numbers of the pages; 
an instance of this; the sequence of figures with 


which the pages are numbered. 

1841 D'israeie clonen. Lit. (1859) Il. 181 They at first 
totally omitted the /votlus and Cressida, which is inserted 
without pagination, and with little discrimination in the 
writings of Shakespeare. 1867 Deutscu Hest. (1874) 41, 
Twelve folio volumes, the pagination of which is kept uni- 
forni in almost all editions. 1882-3 ScHarr Encycl.-Aelig. 
Knowl. |, 289/1 The Apocrypha was to be placed at the end 
of the New Testament, with a distinct title and pagination. 

+ Pa'gine. Oés. Also 4-6 pagyn(e, 4 pagen 
(5 pagent). fad. L. pdgina Pace 56.4, directly or 
through OF. pagene, pagine (12th c. in Godef.), 
a learned adaptation of the L. word, of which the 
inherited form was fage.] A page or leaf; ¢ransf. 
pages collectively, book, writing, 

a1225 Aner. K, 286 Pe holie pagine [pagina saneta]. 21300 
Cursor Al, 21295 (Cott.) Pe stile o matheu, water it was, 
And win be letter o lucas, And marc pagine {7 rin. pagyn] 
it was milk, And john honi, suet als suilk. 1382 Wycwir 
Jer. xxxvi. 23 Whan Judi hadde rad thre Inle pagens 
{1388 pagyns, ude. pagellas], or foure, he kutte it with a 
scraping knyf. ¢1475 ?artenay Prol. 79 The philosopher. . 
Which declarid in hys first pagent, f is 
noble corage. 1552 Upate tr. Geminus’ Anat. Lij/2 We 
comprehended all the fygures of the heade in foure pagines. 

Paging (pé'-dzin), vd/. sb. [f. Pack v.2 + -1NG 2] 
The action of PacEv.2; the consecutive numbering 
of the pages of a book ; pagination. 

Pagiug machine, a machine for printing or stamping the 
consecutive numbers of the pages of an account-book, etc. 


ys methephisike off | 


PAGODA. 


! 1775 Asx Suppl., Pagiug, the act of marking the pages. 


| 1824 J. Jouxnson /yfogr. |. 263 Throughout the volume the 
paging is very irresular. 1858 Simmonvs Dict. Trade, 
Paging-machine, 1884 H, Srencer in Atheneum § Apr. 
446/3 Vhe pagings of these extracts refer to the first edition. 
Mod. Advt., Improved paging and perforating machines, 
hand and treadle. 

Pagle, variant of PaicLe, a cowslip. 

+ Pa‘gled, f//.c. Obs. [Cf. Paccre v.] Made 
or become pregnant; big with young: ef. BAGGED. 

1599 Nasue Lenten Stuffe 46 Hero, for that she was 
pagled and timpanized. 1615 H. Crookr Sedy of Alan 314 
Other creatures when they are pagled as we say, do neuer 
or very seldome admit the Male. 

|| Pagne (pan’). Also 8 pane, 8-9 paan. [a. F. 
pagne, ad. Sp. patio =LPg., It. panno:—L. pannum 
cloth. In the form faan, a. Du. faan,ad. Pg. or Sp.] 
A cloth ; the piece of cloth forming originally the 
single article of clothing variously worn by natives 
of hot countries; sfec. a loin-cloth, or a short 
petticoat, wom by uneivilized raecs, or retained by 
the more civilized as part of their costume. 

1698 FRocER bey. 14 The Marahous, cloath’d with a kind 
of Surplice made of white Pagnes or Cotton-stuff, sacrifice 
to Mahomet. 1705 BosmMAN Gutnvea 350 A Multitude of 
Cloaths or I’anes, heaped one over another. /é/d. xxi. 440 
The Wives of the great Lords wear Calico Paans. . beautifully 
Chequered with several Colours, These Paans or Cloaths 
are not very long. 1769 tr. Adansou's Voy, Sencgal in 
Pinkerton Ivy. (1814) XV 1. 608 For their clothing they make 
nse of two faaus, one of which gocs 10und their waist. .and 
supplies the place of an under-petticoat. 1789 tr. Sonncrat's 
Voy, 1. ut. 14 A simple piece of linen, called Pagne, is the 
whole dress of the women. 1863 Durton IV’. A/riea 1. 154 
A..negro, dressed in..scanty pagne or loin-cloth with red 
streamers [etc.} r1g02 MM estu. Gaz. 4 Apr. 3/2 The loose 
tunic, over which is worn the quaintly shaped pagne, which 
..is draped tightly round the figure, and only just permits the 
free movements of the wearer. 

Pagod (pg). arch. Also 6-8 pagode, 7 
pagothe. [ad. Pg. pagowe (1516 in Yule): cf F. 
pagode (1609 in Ilatz.-larm.): see next. The 
stressing fa‘god oceurs in Butler’s //uadrbras; Pope 
has fago'd as well as pa‘gad.) 

1. An idol temple: = next, 1. 

1582 N. Licurriecp tr. Castauheda’s Cong. E. Jud. t. xiv. 
34 <All the Kings doe dye in one Pagode, which is the house 
of praiers to their [dolls. 15€8 Parke tr. Mendoza’s /lisi. 
China 402 Like a monasterie, the which the naturall people 
doo call Pagede. 1630 Lorn Display Sects Fy ae yah 
‘That he should erect pagods for God's worship. 1653 H. 
Cocan uw. (futo's Trav, 114 A vumber of Vemples, which 
they call Pagods. 1735 Port, Donne Sat. iw. 239 ‘The mosque 
of Mahound, or some queer Pugod, 1829 TENNYSON 7 t1t- 
éuctoe, Her pagods hung with inusic of sweet bells. 

2. An image of a deity, an idol (esp. in India, 
China, ete.’. (Often associated with od.) 

1582 N. Licueriein tr. Cas/auheda's Cong. £, Lid. \xviii. 
149 And it is possible that..the Pagodes will not aide nor 
helpe me as they haue done before time. 1634 Sir T. HERBERT 
Trav, 38, | have seene some of their Pagothes or Idols, in 
wood, resembling aiman, 1664 Butter /Zud. 1.11. 534 Their 
Classick-Model prov’d a Maggot, Their Direct’ry an Indian 
Pagod. 1755 J. Smeppearn / ydfa (1769) 1. 322 His lord- 
ship admired the lions and pagods, and all the chimney 
ornaments, 1892 J. Payn Ded. VD. Whittington 1. 33 He 
looked more like some pagod than a nian at all. 

b. fig. A person superstitiously or extravagantly 
reverenced, or otherwise likened to a heathen deity ; 
an ‘idol’. 

1719 D'Urery Pil/s Hl. 315 Like the nad Pagod of the 
North, the Swede. 1738 Pore Afrd. Sat... 157 See thronging 
Millions to the Pagod run, And offer Country, Parent, Wife, 
or Son! 18:4 Byron Diary8 Apr., {I} find my poor little 
pagod, Napoleon, pushed off his pedestal. 1861 Ze ple Kar 
Vag. |, 254 The most hideous pagod of cruelty, vice, and 
depravity, that ever lived. 

3. A gold (or silver) coin: = next, 3. 

1598 W. Punt.tirs Linsehotent. xxxv. 60/1 They are Indian 
and Heathenish money, with the picture of a Diuell vpon 
them, and therefore are called /’agedes. 1667 I]. OLDEN- 
BukG in PAtL 7rans. 11. 430 Esteemed at 20 old Pagodes 
in India, each Pagode betng about 10 shillings English. 
1698 Fryer Aec. £. fudi« §& P. 34 The Coin current here 
(Gnlconda] is a Pagod, 8s. 1704 Collect, Voy. (Churchill) 
IIL. 822/2 A Pagode was formerly no more than 84 Stivers 
but is since raised to 120, a 1845 Iloon So Lady on Dep. 
fndia x, Go to the land of pagod and rupee. 

= Pagoda sleeve, see PAGODA 5. 

1890 in Cent. Diet. (Pagode). 

5. attrib. and Comb, 

1719 J. ‘I. Pruares tr. Thirty-four Confer. 82 The 
Absurdities of the Pagod-worship. /érd. 193 If they knew 
the Pagod-Gods they had in their Temples. 1814 Bvron 
Ode to Nap. iii, Vhose Pagod things of sabre-sway. 13859 
Sata Gas-light & D. ii. 29 Busily stitching..sedent, and not 
squatting Pagod-like, all of a row. 

Pagoda (payduda). Also 7 pagotha, pogodo, 
8 pagodoe. [ad. Py. pagode, pl. pagodes (1516 in 
Yule), It. fagode, pl. -2; app. a corruption of 
a name found by the Portuguese in India. (Yule 
has no example of the form fageda in 16th c. Pg. 
or It.; the -a@ appears to have becn an Eng. repre- 


sentation of final -e.) een 

The native form imitated hy the Pg. pagode is disputed 
whatever it was, the Pg. appears 10 have been a very imper- 
fect echo of it. Many take it to have been Pers. but-kadah 
idol-temple, f. du¢ idol +4adah hahitation ; some suggest Skr. 
bhagavat holy, divine, or some current modification of that 
word: see Yule & Burnell s. v.] 


1. A temple or sacred building (in India, China, 
24-2 
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and adjacent countries); es. a sacred tower, usuall 
of pyramidal form, built over the relics of Buddha 
or a saint, or in any place as a work of devotion. 

1634 Sir T. Herpert 7rav. 190 ‘he place where the greal 
Pagotha stands. 1638 W. Bruton in //akluyt's Voy, (1812) 
V. 49 At a greal Pogodo or Pagod, which is a famous 
and sumptuous Temple, 1681 R. Knox Hist. Ceylon 72 ‘the 
Pagoda’s or Temples of their Gods are so many thal 1 can- 
not number then. 1779 Burke Cory. (1844) 11. 270, I could 
not justify to myself to give to the synagogue, the mosque, 
or the pagoda, the language which your pulpits so liberally 
bestow upon a great part of the Christian world. 180 
Wet.incron in Owen Desf. (1877) 369 Harcourl dispatche 
a letter to the principal Bramins of the pagoda of Jugger- 
naut. 1899 F.‘}, Butten Log Seawaifz8) ‘he lofty shining 
summit of the great pagoda dominated everything else. 

b. fg. = Temple. 

1762 Cuurciii. Prophecy of Famine 69 In Love’s Pagoda 

shall they ever doze. ; 2 
e. A smal] ornamental building or structure in 
imitation of an Oriental pagoda. 

1796 Morse Asmer. Geog. U1. 492 Their towers, the models 
of which are now so cominon in Europe under the name of 
pagodas. 1816 'T. L. Peacock //eadlong Hall iv, Pagodas 
and Chinese bridges..shall rise upon its ruins, 1860 4/Z 
Vear Round No. 52. 34 Purchased. .at one of the little glass 
adverlising pagodas..on the Boulevards, 

+2. An idol orimage; = prec. 2. Obs. rare. 

1634 Six T. Hersert 7 raz, 235 Pagolthaes, Idols or vgly 
representations of the Deuill, adored by the Indians. 1665 
/bid. 375 Many deformed Pagothas are here worshipped. 

3. A gold (less commonly a silver) coin formerly 
current in Southern India, of the value of about 
seven shillings. 

1681 R. Knox //ist. Ceylon iw. ii. 126 A Gold Ring, a Pagoda, 
and some two or three Dollars and a few old Cloths, 1727 A. 
Hamitton New Acc. E. Ind. 1. xxix. 365 Vhey also coin 
Gold into Pagodoes of several Denominations and Value. 
1774 Ann. Reg. 115 Each pagoda being worth aboul eight 
shillings on the par, with arupee valued at two shillings and 
three pence, 1832 ‘I RELAwNY Adv. Vounger Son 1. xxi.170 
He shook my hand, threw a bag of pagodas on the table 
1852 Beveripce “Hist. /udia 1. n. vii. 344 Held of the King 
of Golconda at a quit-rent of 1200 pagodas, or about £430. 

4. Short for pagoda sleeve: see 5. 

1g00 Datly Afail 21 Apr. 7/4 The freshes! fancy in sleeves 
is called the pagoda. 

5. attrtb. and Comé., as pagoda-like adj., -shaped 
adj., -s’ruclure; pagoda-tlower, the flower of the 
PAGODA-TREE, q.v.; pagoda sleeve, a funncl- 
shaped outer sleeve turncd back so as to expose 
the lining and inner sleeve, fashionable in the 18th 
and early 19th century; pagoda-stone, (@) = 
PAGODITE; (4) see quot. 

1837 Lett. fr. Aladras (1843) 62 The flowers have no per- 
fume, except the *pagoda-flowers, and those are sickly. 
1860 O. W. Hoimers £7sze IV. xiii, Their houghs disposed in 
the most graceful *pagoda-like series of close terraces. 1874 
Liste Carr Fud. Gwynne I. vii. 174 A fanciful pagoda-like 
cage. 1897 Outing (U.S.) XX1X. 586/2 Crowned wilh tall, 
*pagoda-shaped spires. 1883 Daily ews 12 Nov. 3/1 It 
has ‘*pagoda’, or ‘ bell’ sleeves, now reappearing after a 
jong interval. John Leech’s pretty women in Pusch wore 
bell sleeves. 1900 Mest. Gaz, 28 Sepl. 3/2 The wide 
pagoda sleeves are not, in my opinion, nearly so prelty as 
the narrow little open sleeve with close-fitting sleevelets. 
1868 Kincsmit, Geol. China in Q. Frul. Geol. Soc. XXV. 
126 Al least one species of Orthoceratite.. Vhey are much 
prized by the Chinese under the name of ‘ *pagoda stones’, 
and sold al fancy prices, 1845 G. Murray /s/aford 26 The 
light *pagoda-structure of the larch, 

Pago'da-tree. : 

1. Name given to several trees found or cultivated 
in India, China, ete.: a. Sophora japonica, an 
ornamental leguminous tree with white or cream- 
coloured flowers, cultivated in China and Japan; 
b. Plumeria acutifolia, a native of the West Indies, 
eultivated in India, with fragrant lowers; ¢. #7czs 
zndica, the Banyan-tree of India. 

1876 Treas. Bot. (new ed.) 836/1. 1884 Mirter Plant-n, 

2. fg. A mythical trec humorously feigned to 
produce pagodas (sense 3). Zoshake the pagoda- 
éree: to make a fortune rapidly in India, 

1836 T. Hoox G. Geruey 1. 45 ‘he amusing pursuit of 
‘shaking the pagoda-tree’ once so popular in our Oriental 
possessions. 1859 ch» 6 Feb., The fruits of the pagoda 
tree are no longer to be had for the inere shaking. 1886 
Mrs. Lynn Linton Paston Carew 111. ii, Yhe service of 
John Company, under whose flag, as we know, the pagoda- 
tree was worth shaking. 

Pagodite (pxgédait), Alin. [a. F. pagodile 
(C, A. G. Napione 1798), f. pagode acon + -1TE!.] 
A soft mineral carved by the Chinese into figures 
of pagodas, images, etc. ; also called aga/ma/olite. 

1837 Dana Afix.254 Agalmatolite..Pazodite. 1842 BRANDE 
Dict, Sci., etc., Pagodite, a species of steatite or serpentine, 
which the Chinese carve into figures. ; 

+ Pago-dy. Obs. [ad. It. pagodi, pl. of pagode, 
in transl. of Viaggio di Cesare de’ Federici.) = 
PAGODA T, 2, 3. 

1588 1. Hickock tr. C. Frederick's Voy. 8, 42. Pagodies 
for every Morse which Pagody may be of starling money 
6 shillings 8 pence: they be peeces of gold of that valew. 
/bid. 10 (11) “Vhe Pogodies which are Idoll houses..made 
with lime and fine marble, /é/d_ 33 b, Their Idoles, which 
they call Pagody, whereof there is great abundance, 

Pagri: see PucGree, 

Pagurian (pagiierian), a. and sb. Zool, [f. 
L. pagirus, a. Gr. mayoupos a kind of crab, in 
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nod. Zoology the name of the typical genus of the 
family /agurtde or icrmit-crabs: see -IAN.] a. 
adj, Belongiug to the genus /agurus or family 
faguride of decapod crustaccans. b. sb. A 
crustacean of this genus or family, a hermit-crab. 
So Pagu'rid; Pagu rine, Pagu'roid avs. and sds. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVI. 130/1 Pagurians, a tribe..of the 
Anomurous family of crustaceans. 1876 Beneden’s Anim. 
Parasites ii. 25 Naturalists have given the name of Cezzo- 
Zitae to some pagurians inhabiting the seas of warmer 
latitudes. 1893 STEBBING Crustacea xi, 162 Many of the 
Pagurids are very beautifully coloured. 1899 L. A. Borra- 
DAILE in Prec. Zool, Soc. 937 On the Hatching-stage of 
the Pazurine Land-crabs. /é¢d¢., The land-pagurines might 
also have lost the whole or a part of their larval life. 1852 
Dana Crust. 1. 53 ‘Uhree distinct grades of degradation,.. 
i.e., the Dromioid, the Lithodioid, and the Paguroid. 

Pagyant, Pagyn, obs. ff. PAGEANT, PAGINE. 

Pah (pih, pa), z/. (a.) Also 7 pagh. A 
natural exclamation of disgust. 

1sgz_ Kyo Sf. Zrag. ui. xiv, Pah: keepe your way. 
1604 Snaks. //am. v. 1. 221 (Qo.) Doost thou thinke 
Alexander lookt a this fashion i’th earth?..And smelt so, 
pah, 1605 — Lear iv. vi. 132 Frye, fie, fie; pah, pah: Gine 
me an Ounce of Ciuet; good Apothecary sweeten iny 
immagination, 1676 Doctrine of Devils 55 Pagh, this is 
but a poor trick. 1828 Scorr /, wf. Perth xii, Pah! I 
scorn a tale-bearer, 1880 Mrs. Forrester Noy & V. 1. 38 
It was a horrid. .thought, it made one’s flesh creep. Pah | 

b. alfrib. or as aaj, (in childish lang.) Nasty; 
hence, Improper, unbecoming. 

1654 SELDEN Jadle-t. (Arb.) 118 Like a Child thal will 
continually be shewing its fine new Coal, till at length it all 
bedawbs it with its Pah-hands. 1835 Court A/ag, V1. 239/1 
But to pass o'er the rail was considered pah, p 

|| Pah, pa (pa), sé. [Maori pa, f. pa vb. to 
block up. The form Azppahk arose from taking 
the prefixed definite article Ze as part of the word. ] 
A native fort or fortified camp in New Zealand. 

1769 Coox Frat, 1st Voy. (1893) 157 They have strong- 
holds—or Hippas, as they call them—which they retire to 
in tine of danger. 1777 G. Forster Voy. round World 1. 
194 A hippah, or strong hold of the natives. 1842 W. R. 
Wave Journ. in N. Zeal, 27 (Morris) A native pa or enclosed 
village. 1845 Ann. Keg. 350 Our troops .. attempting to 
carry the pah or fortified camp of Heké. 1859 A. S. 
‘YHomeson Slory N. Zeal, 132 (Morris) The construction of 
the war pas. 1884 Bracken Lays of Maori 25 Come, ph 
come, unto our Pah. 

|| Pahlavi (pa-lavz), a. and sb, Also Pehlevi 
(pelévz), Pehlvi. [Persian /ah/avé, Parthian, f. 
LPahlav:—Parthava, Parthia.] The name given 
by the followers of Zoroaster to the character in 
which are written the ancient translations of their 
sacred books and some other works of the same 
age; now used generally to designate a kind of 
written language, or rather a mode of writing the 
language, used in Persia under the Sasanian kings; 
loosely, Old Persian. 

‘The hot strife which raged till recently as to whether 
Pahlavi is Semitic or Persian has been closed by the dis- 
covery thal it is inerely a way of writing Persian, in which 
the Persian words are partly represented—to the eye not to 
the ear—by their Semitic equivalents’, Thus ‘ for dread 
they wrole Luma, i.e. the Aramaic /akid, but they pro- 
nounced 2é2, which is the common Persian word for bread. 
Similarly psra, the Aramaic ées7d flesh, was pronounced as 
the Persian gésh¢*. The alphabet actually used was derived 
from the Old Aramaic. Prof. Néldeke in Excyct. Brit. 

1831 Lacycl. Brit. (ed. 7) LI. 6912/1 About the era of 
Mahomet..the learned had a language of their own, which 
had the name of the Pahlavi. 1840 Penny Cycl. X VAL. 479/2 
A history of Persia in the Pehlvi dialect. 1855 Lepsius 
Stand. Alph. (1863) 120 lt approaches most nearly to the 
Pehlevi writing. 1859 Fitzcerato tr. Owar vi, In divine 
High piping Pehlevi .. the Nightingale cries to the Rose. 
1835 Tu. Notpeke in Excycl Brit. XVILI. 134/2 At first 
sight the Pahlavi books present the strangest spectacle of 
mixture of speech. /é7d. 136/1 Very little profane literature 
still exisls in Pahlavi; the romance of Ardashir has been 
mentioned above. /6#d., A Pahlavi grammar is of course 
an impossibility. . 

Pai, obs. f. Pay. Pai: see Pir (Indian copper 
coin). Paian, var. PayEN Ods., pagan. 

Paice, obs. Sc. form of Pacs. 

Paid <p2d), pa/. a. [Pa. pple. of Pay v.21] 

+l. pred. Pleased, satisfied, content. Oés. 

cx230 Hali Meid. 27 Eider is alles weis paied of oder. 
¢1330 R. Brunne Chrox. (1810) 70 William was nol paied, 
pal falle mad him ofright. cxg00 Rowland § O.640 Dame- 
sell, arte thou payed of me? cx400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xii. 
52 Here es my son pat | luffe, of wham 1 am wele payd. 
1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxliv. (1482) 295 Sore agreued 
and right euyll payed toward the frensshmen. 1483 Ca/z. 
Angl, 266/1 Payde, pacatus, contentus. 1825-80 JAMIESON 
s.v. Paid, ‘1'm weel paid wi’ the bargain’. ..‘I’m verra ill 
paid for ye’, 1 ain very sorry for you; Aberd. 

+b. Intoxicated, drunk. Ods. slang. 

1638 SHirtey Royal Master 1.1. Diijb, aca. Heele be 
drunke presently. ..[ Bombo drinks on) .. Piet. Hees paid, 
the King will come this way... oz Dee heare no body say 
he saw me, 1 wonnot Be seene yet. (//e veedes in.) ; 

2. Remunerated or recompensed with money; in 
receipt of pay: see Pay v.1 2, 4. 

1862 AH Year Round 18 Oct. 133 The machinery of paid 
officials. 1866 Dora GreenweLe Zs, (1867) 60 Phe exchange 
of paid for voluntary labour. ; ' 

3. Given, as money, in discharge of an obliga- 
tion ; discharged, as a debt; for which the money 
has been given, as a bill, a cheque: see Pay v.1 5. 
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1866 Crump Banking iv. 96 The law..seems to be lhat a 
paid cheque is the absolute property of the customer, 1892 
Zaxcwith Bow Myst, 134, 1..found a paid cheque made 
out for £25 in the name of Miss Dymond. 

4. With prep. or adv., as paid-for, paid-off, paid- 
up: see various senscs of Pay v.1 

Paid-up capital; that part of ihe subscribed capital of an 
undertaking which has been actually paid, 

1817 BroucuamM in Parl. Ded. 776 ‘the legal. professional, 
hired, and paid for dicta of two officers, 1874 Txot1ore 
Lady Anna xxxvii, 2g0 They are paying twenty per cenl. 
on the paid-up capital. 1883 Pad// A/a/fG. 7 Sept. 2/2 ‘Vhe 
annual repairs.. would amount to at Teast £10,000, and the 
paids-out above mentioned to about £25,000. 1883 Daily 
News 10 Sept. 2/5 ‘Ihe consignor, when he has nut been 
paid for his goods, instructs the carrierto collect for him the 
pis thereof, and this is called the ‘paid on’. 1886 R. 

<wpLinG Defartim, Ditties (1899) 27 Steer clear of Ink Save 
when you write receipts for paid-up bills inl, 1894 H. 
Niszer Bush Girls Kom. xi. ico ‘Vhey were miestty the 
paid-off shearers and extra stockmen whom he had met. 

Paideutics: sce Panrurics. 

Paidgion, obs..f. Pageant. Paidle, var. 
Pape, hoe; Sc. f. Papprev. Paie, obs. f. Pay. 
Paien(e, var. PayEN, Ods., pagan. 

Paier, obs. form of Pair sé., PAYER. 

Paigle, pagle (péig'l). da/. Also 6 pagyll, 
paggle, 8-9 pagil, (g dal. paagle, paugle, 
peagle, pegle, peggle, peggall: see IE. D. D.) 
[In 16th c. pagyll, pagle, paggle, of uncertain 
origin; but cf. PAGGLE v, 

See many conjeclures in 1, § Q, 7ths. VII, VIII, 1883.) 

A local name for the cowslip, /rzmela veris ; 
somnetimes including the Oxlip; also applied locally 
to some other flowers, as the buttercup. 

1530 Pa.scr. 250/e Pazyll a cowsloppe. 1548 Turner 
Names Herbes (1881) 79 ‘Vhere are iij Verbascula...The 
fyrste is called in barbarus latin Arthritica, and in englishe 

: : a; i : Ss 

a Primerose. ‘he seconde is.. Paralysis, and in englishe a 
Cowslip, or a Cowslap, or a Pagle. 1568 — //erba/ 111, 80 
A Cowislip, and..an Onislip..are both call [sic] in Cam- 
bridgeshyre Pagles. 1573 Tusser //usd, xlii. (1878) 95 
Strowing herbes of all sortes. .5. Cousleps and paggles. /é:d. 
alii. 96, 25. Paggles, greene and yelow. 1597 GERARDE 
flerbal 11. cclx. § 7. 637 Called for the most part Oxelips 
and Paigles. 1629 Parkinson Parad?s? xxv. 247 In some 
countries they call them Paigles, or Palsieworts, or Petty 
Mulleins, which are called Cowslips in others. 1691 Ray 
S. § E. C. Words (E. D. S.), Paigle..is of use in Essex, 
Middlesex, Suffolk, for a cowslip: cows/7 with us signifying 
what is elsewhere called an oxsltif. 1760 J. Lee /ntrod, 
Bot. App. 321 Pagils or Paigles, Primula, 1866 Treas. 
Bot., Paige, Pagle, or Peagle, Primuta veris. 

Paijama: sce PrsaMa. 

Paik (pek), sé. Sc. and north. dial. [Goes with 
PAlk v.: origin unknown.] A firm stiff blow, 
esp. on the body; ove’s pazks, the thrashing due 


to one, or that one comes in for. 

1508 Dunsar Flyting 70 How that thow, poysonit pelor, 
gat thy paikis [ste aix). 1571 Satir. Poems Kefornt. xxv. 
x12 Cum pai heir, bir tuo yeir, They sall not misse pair 

aikis, 1768 Ross //elenore 42 While monie a paik unto 

is beef they led, ‘Till wi’ the thumps he blue an’ blae was 
made. 1819 W. Tennant Pafistry Storm’d (1827) 48 Ik 
clapper gaif ilk bell sic paiks. 1822 Byron To Scott 4 May, 
He got his paiks—having acted like an assassin, 1895 
Crockett Jen of Moss [/ags 282 We always got our paiks 
for what little we had. 

Paik (pek), v. Sc. and north. dial. [See prec.] 
trans. To hit with something hard or solid, as the 
knuckles, a stick, a stone ; to beat, pummel, thrash. 
Hence Pai‘king, Pai-‘kment, a thrashing; Pai-ker, 
a beater; causey-patker, a street-walker. 

21555 Lynoesay Tragedy 378 Nor.. Off Rome rakaris, 
nor of rude Ruffianis, Off calsay Paikaris, nor of Publycanis. 
c1639 R. Battie Lett. (1775) 1. 74 ‘What day Mr. Armour 
was well paiked. 1807 Stace J//sc, Poems (Cumberld.) 94 
Weant heame—was paick’d agean by th’ weyfe, 1822 ScoTr 
Nigel xxxvii, If she comes to dunts, 1 have twa hands to 
paik her with. ; 

Paik, obs. Sc. form of Pawk, trick. 

Pail (pé'l), sd. Forms: 4-7 payle, 5 paille, 
(payelle), 6-7 paile, 7-8 pale, 6- pail. [Of 
uncertain origin: cf. OE. peze/ ‘ gill, wine-measure’ 
(Sweet), and OF. faelle, payelle, paielle frying-pan, 
brazier, warming-pan, bath, liquid measure, salt- 
pan:—L, favel/a small pan or dish, plate, dim. of 
palina broad shallow dish, pan ; see Note below.] 

1. A vessel, usually of cylindrical or truncated 
obconical shape, made of wooden staves hooped 
with iron, or of sheet-metal, etc., and provided 
with a bail or hooped handle; used for carrying 
milk, water, etc. (The sense in quots. ¢ rooo and 
1423 is doubtful. In the latter the word appears 
to be OF. payedle, frying-pan, brazier, or flat-dish.) 

{ce x000 /EtFric Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 124/2 Gillo, pezel 
[mispr. wagel]. 1392-3 Earl Derby's Exped. (Camden) 174 
Pro ij payles ligneis, ijs. [1423 in Rodls of Parit. \V. 241 
Item, xxx1 Pottez du Bras..liem, xix Pailles de Bras,.. 
Item, xxvn Pailles de Bras rumpuz. .Item, x11 Pailles ovec 
longe handels, pris le pece vie.] ¢1425 Voc. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 666/16 //ec sultra, payle. ¢1440 Prouip, Parv. 
377/2 Payle, or mylke stoppe, m/rale,..vet niultra. 1530 
PAtscrR. 250/2 Payle a vessell, seax. 1577 B. Gooce Heres- 
bach's Husb. 66 Vhe Gardners in the end of Sommer, do 
take the rooles and sel them in pannes, pottes, or payles. 
@ 1636 Fitz-Gerrray Bless. Birthd. (1881) 153 Had they 
not come their empty pailes to fill At wisdomes well, they 
had beene emply still. x693 Dryven Virg. Past. 11.28 New 
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Milk that ..overflows the Pails. 1703 Moxos Afech. E.verc. 
239 Dip every Brick you lay, allover ina Pale of Water. 
1798 Soutuey Well of St. Keyne v, There came a man from 
tne house hard by At the Well to fill his pail. ' 1882 Koss in 
Sunday Vag, Feb. 96 A sea In which we children dip our 
tiny pails. 

b. A pail full (of water, etc.) ; a pailful. 

1600 Haxtuyt Voy. YM1. 418 Skins of those seales, con- 
tayning ech ef them aboue a great paile of water. 1703 
Moxon Week. Eaerc. 239 They may throw Pales of Water 
on the Wall after the Bricks are lay’d. 1886 Hart Catne 
Son of Hagar). v, Crossing the garden with a pail of water 
just raised from the well. : : 

¢e. In phrases relating to the milk-pail. 

1617 Moryson ///x, 11. 286 They pay..two stiuers weekely 
for each Cow for the Paile. 1758 R. Brown Compl. Faruwr 
(1759) 19 The best sort of cows for the pail. 1886 F:.wortny 
W. Somerset Word-bk. s.v., A cow is said to be ‘a come'd 
in to pail ' when her calf is gone, and all her milk becomes 
available for the dairy. 1888 ‘I. Haroy Wessex Tales 1. 57 
‘The cows were ‘in full pail’. 

+2. A shallow pan, such as is used for obtaining 
salt by the evaporation of brine; a salt-pan. (/s. 
(So OF, faze/le.) 

1481 Caxton .Wyrr. it xxi. 112 Nygh vnto metz the cyte 
is a water that renneth there, the whiche is soden in grete 
payelles of copper, and it becometh salt fayr and good. 

3. alirib. and Comb., as patl-bollom, -brush, 
handle, -lathe, -machine, -maker, -natl, -slake. 

19723 Lond. Gaz. No. 6224’6 Thomas Gibbons, Pailmaker. 
1789 W. Marsuatt Glouc. Gloss. (FE. D.S.), Patlstake..a 
bough, furnished with many branclilets, is fixed with its 
but-end in the ground, in the dairy-yard. The branchlets 
being lopped, of a due length, each stump becomes a peg to 
hang a pail upon, 1858 Simmonns Dict. Trade, Patl.br ush, 
a hard brush to clean the corners cf vessels. 1884 Knicnt 
Dict. Mech. Suppl. 6533/1 fhe workman..in an instant 
moves another chisel to form the groove for receiving the 
chine of the pail-bottom and chamfers the upper edge. 
Tlence Pail v. (nonce-wid.), to pour ont in pailfuls. 
1807 W. ‘Vaytor in Aun. Rev. V. 559 The well-head of all 
the clear water which the Lockes and Hartleys have pailed 
abroad. 
|.Vote. The OE. form Azze/ suits the inod. Eng. fad (cf. 
hatl, sail, tail, erc.), but does not explain the final -¢ always 
present from 14th to 17thc., which ts better accounted for 
by the OF. word. Neither source is quite satisfactory as to 
the sense: the OF. word being applied in all cases to a 
shallow dish; while OE. peze/ appears to have been a small 
measure: cf. LG. sege/, Da. prge/, pal, half a pint. The 
Dutch fege/ is difficult to bring into line. Kilian 15¢9 has 
feghet ‘ capacity or measure of a vessel’; [fexham 1678 has 
‘the concavity or the capacity of a vessel or ofa pot’. [ut 
mod.Du. fJege/, perl has the sense ‘gauge, scale, mark’, 
which was also the sense in MDn., going back, according to 
Franck, to anODu. *fagil ‘little peg or pin’, esp. one ‘used 
as a mark’, to be compared alk Eng. feg and Du. dial. 
pegel icicle; an original sense remote from that of Eng. said 
or even OE, frze/.) : 

Pail, v.2 dal. [Origin unknown: see also 
Patev.t] ¢rars. To beat, thrash. Ilcnce Pailed 

pft.a., beaten; Pailing v// sd., pailing-hammer. 

1746 J. Courier (Tim Bobbin) View Lanc. Dial. Wks. 
(1862) 53 He begun o possing, on peyling him. 1835 in 
Cornwallis .Vew World (185) rf. 377 One shingle hammer, 
one pailing hammer. 1872 asin Yorks. Ditties Set. 
81 He's fit to pail his heead agean th’ jaumstooan. 

Pail, Paile, obs. forms of Par, Pau, PEEL. 

[Pailer, mispr. for fazle?, PaLtet, in llolland 
Pliny, ed. 1634, X1X. i, included by Davies 1881, 
whence inserted in later dicts.] 

Pailet, obs. form of PALLET sé.2, small bed. 

Pailfal (periful). [f Pain sd, + -rvx.J 
much as a pail holds. 

1591 Lyty Andy. iv. ii, He is resolved to weepe some 
three or “our palefuls. 1607 Markuam Cavad. v. (1617) 38 
You shall take a Peale-full of colde water. 1707-12 MORTIMER 
Flasé. (1721) 11. 284 Bestow a Vale-full of Water on every 
‘Tree. 1853 Macautay in Lee §& Lett, (1880) 11. 373 The 
rain was falling by pailfuls, 

Paill, obs. Se. f. PALE sd.1 and a., PALL. 
Paillard, etc., var. PALLIARD, etc. 

Paillasse, palliasse (pxlyx's, pz‘liis). 
Forms: 6 Sc. paillyeis, (pavilyeas, pales); 8- 
paillasse, palliasse,-ass. [a.F. paz//asse (15the. 
in Hatz.-D.), f. patlle straw :—L. palea chaff, straw. 

App. adopted in Sc. in 16th c.; then in Eng. in 18th c., first 
in Fr. spelling, and subseq, as padliasse.) : 

A sack or mattress of stout material filled with 
straw and serving as an under-bed; a straw 
mattress; now, usually, an under-mattress stuffed 
with straw or similar matcrial. 

a, 1506 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 11. 267 Item, for 
Ixx elne Bertane clath to be four pair pales schetis. 1562 
in Martl. Club Mise. (1833) 31. Debursit .. for paillyeisis 
tothe Gaird. 1566 in Hay Fleining ary Q. of Scots (1897) 
499 Auchtein elnis of camves to be the pavilyeas and the 
cuvering of the pavilyeas. 

B. 1759 tr. Adansou's Voy. Senegal in Pinkerton Vay. 
(1814) XV1. 603 Over this they tbrow a mat, which serves 
them for a Jasllasse or straw bed. 1842 Louisa S. CosTELLo 
Pilgr. to Auvergne \. 95 A paillasse and two mattresses 
on the floor. 1868 Regul. & Ord. Ary P 929 The paillasse 
is to be rolled up in a Circular form. 1883 War Office 
Advt. in Pall MallG, 15 Sept. 15/2 Tenders for the Supply 
of Forage and Straw for Paillasses, for Military Services. 

¥. 1798 Army Med. Board in W. Blair Soldier's Friend 

84 Where matts cannot be made, some fresh straw should 
be placed under each palliass, 1809 Wettincton in Gurw. 
Desp. V.291 ‘To provide the palliasses for the hospital. 1834 
L.Ritcme Wand. by Seine 81 They found no one but a 
man lying on a palliass, 1888 Standard 21 May 3/3 The 
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Prisoner was found in bed..with the watch and chain under 
the palliasse, f 

Paille, Paille Maille, obs. f. Part, PALL-MALL. 

Paillet(t, obs. f. PaLLET 54.*, small bed. 

Paillette (pzlyet). Also-et. [a. F. patlletic 
(palyet), dim. of paz//e straw, chaff, scale of grass.] 

L. A piece of coloured foil or bright metal, used 
in enamel painting. : 

1878 F. W. Ruover in Eucycel Bret. VU. 184/2 The 
lights were picked out in gold, while the brilliant effect of 
gems was obiained by the use of Jaslleftes, or coloured foils. 
1894 Times 7 Apr. 9/5 A triptych, of Limoges enamel .. 
in brilliant colours, with paillets of foil, date about 1490. 

2. Asmall piece of gold or silver foil, mothcr-of- 
pearl, or some glittering material, used to orna- 
ment 2 woman’s dress; a spangle. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1897 HWestm. Gaz. 9 Nov. 7/3 The 
dress is. embroidered in a design of Wisterta, carried out in 
paillettes of burnished silver. 1898 Daly Chron. 24 Sept. 
8/2 Bodice..of lace, with the design traced with paillettes, 

Hence Paille‘tted a., spangled. 

1goz Hl estm. Gaz. 1 May 4/2 It is made of cream-em- 
broidered mousseline, pailletted with mother-o~pearl. 

+ Paillo-le. Ods. [a. OF. parllole (13thc. in 
Littré’, in med.L. pateola, dim. of falea scale of 
chaff.] A thin scale or grain of metal, as of gold. 

148r Caxton .Vyrr. it vill 85 Ffro this parte toward 
thende of egypte cometh to vs the paillole whiche is of fyn 
golde. | 

| Paillon (patyon, pxlyan). ([Fr., deriv. of 
pattle scale of chatf.] A scale or small bit of bright 
metal foil used in enamelling and decorative art. 

x890 in Cent. Dict. : 

Paillyeis, obs. Se. f.ParLuassr. Pailljeoun, 
pailyeoun, -3eon, -30N, -30un, etc., obs. Sc. ff. 
Pavilion. Pail-mail, Paiment, Paimistris, 
obs, ff. PALL-MALL, PAYMENT, PAYMISTRESS. 

Pain (pein), sé.1 Forms: 3-6 peyne, 3-7 
peine, 4-7 paine, payne, payn, 4— pain, (4-6 
Sc. pane, 5-6 pein, peyn, pene, S¢. pan, 6 
peane, pene), [MI a. OF. fetne (rith ec. in 
Littre) = Pr., Sp., It. pena:—L. Zena penalty, 
panishment. Cf. also Pixe, an earlier form of 
the same word from L.] 

1. Suffering or loss inflicted for a crime or offence ; 
punishment; pcnalty; a fine. Oéds. exc. in phr. 
pains and penalties, and as in b. 

1297 R. GLoue. (Rolls) 7742 Per to he nom gret peine of 
bom. @1300 Cursor M. 6691 If he liue a dai or tuin, Pe 
lauerd sal vnderli na pain, 1387 Trevisa f/égden (Rolls) 
Il. 231 Crist bat payed a payne [fava solvit] for vs alle. 
1433 in 10th Nef. f/ist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 295 He shal 
pay the same payne as afor is saide. 1482 /’aston Lett. 

IL. 297 Wryttes of subpena..imade upon gret peynyss were 
delyvered to the seid William, 1577 tr. Buddénger’s Decades 
(1592) 45 Condemnation vnto death set as a peine upon our 
heades, because of the transgression. 1689 Cod. Rec. Pennusylo. 
1. 309 Which Ordinances..shall be observed inviolably.. 
under paynes therein to be expressed. 1770 Junius Lett. 
xxxvil. 189 nofe, The courtiers talked of..a bill of pains and 
penalties, 1859 Mitt Asderty i, 23 Compulsion, either in 
the direct form or in that of pains and penalties, 

b. esp. in phr. on, upon, under (+ up, t of, tin) 
pain of: followed by the penalty or punishment 
incurred in case of not fulfilling the command or 
condition statcd,as ov pain of death; also, formerly, 
that which one is liable to pay or forfeit, as on 
pain of a hundred pounds, on pain of life, or the 
crime with which one is liable to be charged, as 
on pain of felony. Formerly sometimes with 
ellipsis of ov, etc. ( fain of = ‘on pain of’). 

¢1380 Wycuir in ‘lodd 7Arce Treat. 133 Crist bad preche; 
& pei hidden leue in payne of prisonyng. ¢1386 CHaucER 
Ant.'s FT. 849 Namoore vp on peyne of lesynge of youre 
heed. /é¢d. 1685 No man ther fore vp peyne of los of lyf No 
maner shot..In to the lystes sende. 1389 in Aug. Gilds 
(1870) 4 Of peyne of a pond wax to be bretherhede. ¢1430 
Lync. Adin, Poems (Percy Soc.) 151 Ther dar_noon officeer 
Peyne of his lyff do noon extorcioun. ¢ 1449 Prcock Aepr 
(Rolls) I. 99 Vndir great payne of horrible death suffring. 
1461 Paston Lett. 11.58 A writte chargyng hym in peyne 
of c /f to brynge me in tothe Kynges Benche. 1472 Prd- 
sentin, Juries in Surtees Misc. (1888) 24 Opane of vjs. viijd. 
pt to be forfyt. 1529 Rastene /'astynee, fist. Pap. (1811) 
55 Vhat none shulde ley no violent hande upon a clerke, 

ayne of cursynge. 1599 1 Joxson Cynthia's Rev. v. i, 

o¢ it, on peene of the dor. 1650 Llowet. Grrafi's Rev. 
Naples. 93 That every one upon paine of life shold return to 
their houses. 1652 /dé. 1. 19 That every one should open his 
Shop under pain of Rebellion, 1699 Benttey Phad/. 439 He 
order’d every man upon the pain of death to bring in all the 
money he had. 1752 J. L.ourntan Fora: of Process (ed. 2) 

2 ‘To pass upon the Assize of C. D. each under the Pain of 

ne hundred Merks. 1829 Soutury in For. Rev. & Cont. 
Mise. 11. 30 They shall be commanded, on pain of pers 
petual bondage, to depart out of the said kingdoms. 1884 
Limes (weekly ed.) 17 Oct. 14/1 A proclamation ordering 
the tribes to join him under pain of death. 

te. Pain fort and dure: see PEINE. 

+d. in f/. Judicial torture. Ods. rare. 

1533 Cromwe tt in Merriman Zz § Left. (1902) 1. 361 
They .. wolde confesse sum grete matier if they might be 
examyned as they ought to be that is to sey by paynes. 

2. A primary condition of sensation or conscious- 
ness, the opposite of P/easure; the sensation which 
one feels when hurt (in body or mind); suffering, 


distress. With @ and J/., a single feeling of this 


PAIN. 
nature. In early use esf. suffering inflicted as 
punishment. (Cf. sense 1.) 


@ 1300 Cursor /. 20618 O paine bow sal noght thol a dele. 
1390 Gower Cou/. IT]. 345 Of every lust thende is a peine. 
1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) v. i, (1859) 69 Now ben ended 
the peynes and tormentes, 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 32 
Reynert the foxe..saide to Isegrym, shorte my payne. 1598 
CuHarman Blind Beggar Alexandria Plays 1873 1. 29 But 
every pleasure hath a payne they say. 1601 Sir W. Corn- 
watuis #'ss., {His} furthest wish being but to bee out of his 
paine. 19756 Gurne Sudd. ¢ 8.1. ii, Pain and pleasure are 
simple ideas incapable of definition. 1683 A. Baxratr 
Phys. Metempiric 132 The simple reaction, which physically 
is expressed as the Law of Self-conservation, psychically as 
the Principle of following Pleasure and avoiding Pain. 1892 
WEsTcoTT Gospel of Life 162 Tbe most universal fact in life 
is pain. 

+. sfec. The punishment or sufferings of hell 
(or of purgatory). Obs. 

1340-70 Alex. §& Dind. 747 Je schulle be punched and put 
in paine for euere. c1qg00 Kowland §& O. 1440 His saule 
wente vn-to payne. 1544 Bare Chron, Str J. Oldcasted in 
Hart. Mise. (Math. 1. 261 Euery man..is a pilgrym, eyther 
towardes blesse or els towardes payne. 1568 GRAFTON 
Chrow. Ul. 345 Whosoeuer dyed in that time, and gaue his 
goodes to further that voyage, he was cleane absolued from 
paine and from sinne. 1598 Barckiey Medic. fan (1631) 
183 «Ar now cast downe into paines lowest abysse. 

ec. To put oul of (one’s) pain, etc.: to put to 
death, dispatch (a wounded or suffering person or 
animal). 

1572 Forrest Theophilus 1233 in Anglia VII, God tooke 
him owte of this carcerall payne. 1596 Srenser /. Q. Vv. 
xii 23 He lightly reft his head to ease him of his paine. 
1639 Survey J/afd’s Kev. v. iii, | would I were hanged, to 
be out of my pain! 1783 AinswortH Lat. Dict. (Morell) 
iv. s.v. Lystmachus, Lysimachus..at his request gave him 
a cup of poison to put himont of his pain. 1808 Marcuioness 
or Srarrorp 15 Sept. in C. A. Sharpe's Corr. (1888) 1. 346 
A C*. of Sutht...was half drowned..and after coming on 
shore, put out of pain by Andrew Davy, a fugitive. 


3. In specifically physical sense: Bodily suffering; 
a distressing sensation as of soreness (usually in a 


particular part of the body). 

1377 Lanxct. P. Pl. B. xvu. 187 For peyne of the paume 
powere hem {the fingers} failleth ‘lo clucche or to clawe. 
1486 BA. St. Albans Cvijh, Hawkys that haue payne in theyr 
croupes. 1590 SPENSER F.Q.1. xi. 37 Loud he yelled for ex- 
ceeding paine. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. ut. 64 Envy her 
self at last.."The Pains of famisht Tantalus shall feel. 1722 
R. Wovrow Sufi Ch. Scot. (1837) 11.1. xiti. § 5. 458/1 At the 
ninth |stroke in the torture of the boot] Mr. Mitchel fainted 
through the extremity of pain. 1841-71 T. R. Jones A ati. 
Aingd. (ed. 4) 438 In Man, the power of feeling pain indubi- 
tably is placed exclusively in the brain ; and if communica- 
tion be cut off between tls organ and any part of the body, 
pain is no longer felt, whatever mutilations may be inflicted. 
1849 Macautay //ist. Fag. iv. 1. 433 ‘The king was in great 
pain, and complained that he felt as if a fire was burning 
within hin. 

b. spec. (now always f/.) 
throes of childbirth; labour. 

a@1300 Cursor VW, 3488 (Cott.) In trauelling..Ful herd it 
was Vee moder pain |/ré#. Muchel was be modir peyn]. 
1388 Wyciie Johns xvi. 21 Gut whanne sche hath borun a 
sone, now sche thenkith not on the peyne, for ioye, for a man 
is borun in to the world. 1539 Bante (Great) 1 Save iv. 19 
She bowed her selfe, and traueled, for her paynes cam vpon 
her. 1547 Boorpr Brexv. ffealth ccxlti, Wel she may be 
named a woman, for as muche as she doth bere chyldren 
with wo and peyne, c1611 Caveman Jifad iv. 509 Feeling 
suddenly the pains of child-birth. @1704 ‘T. Brown 15¢ 
Sat. Persius Wks. 1730 1.53 Here some pert sot, with six 
months pain, brings forth A strange, mishapen, and ridi- 
culous hirth. 19797 Soutury Ang. Eclogues, Hannah 19 
She bore unhusbanded a mother’s pains. 1889 J. M. Duxcan 
Clin. Lect.on Dis. Women xi. (ed. 4) 68 Brought about.. by 
the contractions of tbe uterus in ‘pains’. 

+e. pl. A disease of the feet in horses. Obs. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 3590/2 Peynys, yvyl yn horsys fete. 
1598 ILorto, Weste, a disease in a horse which we call the 

aines. 1610 MannHam Jastexf. u. Ixxviil. 350 The paines 
18 a certaine vicerous scabbe growing in the pastornes of a 
horse, betwixt the fetlocke and the heele. 

4. In specifically psychical sense: Mental suf- 
fering, trouble, gricf, sorrow. 

1375 Barsour Bruce ut. 517 {Thai} wald partenerys off 
thar paynys be. ¢ 1386 CHaucer Aus.’s 7.957 Syn 1 knowe 
of loues peyne. ¢1430 Syr Tryauw. 607 Hyt dothe the 
kyng mekylle payne When he thenkyth how sir Roger 
was slayne. ¢1560 A, Scoty Pores (S. LT. S.) xxviii. 1 To 
luve vnluvit it is ane pane. 3656 Cow1ev A/ise., Gold, A 
Mighty pain to Love it is, And ’tis a pain that pain to miss, 
But of all pains the greatest pain It is to love, but love in 
vain. 1754 Ricuarvson Granidison 1V. 51, I rentember with 
pain the pain I gave to your generous beart. ¢ 1850 Arad, 
Ves. (Rtldg.) 85 ‘Lheir absence, would cause me much pain. 

+b. spec. Wistress caused by fear of possible 


The sufferings or 


evil, anxicty; anxious desire or apprehension. Ods. 


1668 R. Mountacu in Buccleuch ALSS. (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) 1. 420, | am in a great deal of pain to know how my 
horses have performed the journey. 1758 duu. Keg. 113/2 
The public was in great pain for the Admirals .. left .. in 
sight of six large French ships of war. 1789 G. WiiteE 
Selborne(1875)318 The foster mother [a cat] became jealous 
of her charge {young squirrels), and in pain for their safety. 

+5. Trouble as taken for the accomplishment of 
something (= pains, sense 6); also, in early use, 
trouble in accomplishing something, difficulty. 
(F. petne.) Phrases. Zo do one’s pain; lo lake 
pain; to lose one's pain. Obs. in sing. ? see 6. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 14480 Fra pat time forth pai did pair 
pain Pat he and lazar war bath slain. ¢1330 R. Brusxxe 
Chron, Wace (Rolls) 12174 po pat ascaped, hit was wyp 


PAIN. 


payn. 1375 Barsour Sruce vi. 350 Quhen he saw he tynt 
his pane, He turnit his bridill, and to ga. ¢ 1410 Hocc1.evr 
Mother of God 108 Now do your bysy peyne To wasshe 
away our cloudeful offense. 1476 /’astonx Lett. 111. 165, 
1 have moche payne to gete so moche mony. 1481 Caxton 
Myr. wi. i. 131 Whiche may moche prouffyte to them that 
wyll doo payne to knowe them. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
vi. (1845) 25 Who wyll take payne to folowe the trace. 1513 
Douctas 422e7s 1. Prol. 109 And sit, forsuith, I] set my besy 
pane, As that I suld, to mak it braid and plane. 1533 
Boxser in SA Papers len, VII, VI1. 410 After that, 
with moost great peane and difficulue, I was arryved at Rie, 
1603 Owen Pembrokeshire viii. (1892) 62 ‘The husbandinan 
that spareth paine spareth thrifte. 1633 P. Fi.etcurr 
Purple [si. x. x\, A thousand Knights woo'd her with busie 
pain. 1702 Exg. Theophvast. 305 A man would not employ 
the least pain in the acquisition of sciences, if [etc.]. 1768 
Woman of ITonor \. 23 Taking some pain to excuse the 
girl's carelessness. 

6. 7/. Trouble taken in accomplishing or attempt- 
ing something; labour, toil, exeitions, or efforts, 
accompanied with care and attention, to secure 
a good ot satisfactory result. Most freq. in phr. 
to take pains, to be al (the) pains. 

1328 Tinpate IVs. (Parker Soc.) 1. 260 To make them 
think that they must take pains, and do some holy deeds. 
1538 Starkry England 1. ii. 55 Apply themselfys to theyr 
laburys and paynys for the susteynyng of the hole body. 
1589 Nasue Pref. Greene's Menaphon (Arb) 8 They haue 
nought but..their paines for their sweate, and..their labour 
for their trauaile. 1608 Cuapman Lyvon's Conspir. Plays 
1873 II. 229 What idle paines have you bestowd to see 
A poore old woman? 1708 Swirt Sacramental Test Wks, 
1755 I]. 1. x21 The university was at the pains of publishing 
a Latin paper to justify themselves. 1774 Go.psm. Naz. 
/fist. (1776) 1}. 176 A person born deaf, may, by time, and 
sufficient pains, be taught. .to speak, and, by the motions of 
the lips, to understand what is said to him. 1808 Scorr 
Marwt.1, xiii, Yet much he praised the pains he took, And 
well those pains did pay. 1855 Dickens Alut. Fr. Postscr. 
292, I foresaw. .that a class of readers .. would suppose that 
] was at great pains to conceal exactly what I was at great 
pains to suggest. 1837 RusKin Pravterita I. xii. 426 He.. 
spared no pains on his daughter's education, 

b. In this sense the pl. favs has been freq. 


construed as a sing. (Cf. means, news.) 

1533 Cranmer Let. to Boner in Misc. Writ, (Parker Soc.) 
Il. 269 Ye will be contented to take this pains. 154z UpaLL 
Lrasm. Apoph. 51 margin, Yhe peines of teachyng is 
woorthie great wages, 1691 tr. /vasu. Collog. 230 Recom- 
pensing one pains with another. 1766 Forpyce Ser. 
Vag. io, (1767) I. viii. 25 Why be at all this pains? 
1884 Six J.C. Matnew in Law Acp. 13 Q. Bench Div. 488 
He .. took every pains to arrive at a proper conclusion. 

c. for (one's) faizs; in return or recompense 
for one’s labour or trouble; now usually sarcastic 
or ironical, implying that the labour is misspent 
or futile, or that the return for it is the contrary of 


what was desired. 

1538 Bate Brefe Comedy in //arl, Alisc, (Malh.) 1, 208 
For your peynes ye hlaue appoynted by the emproure your 
stypende wages. 1598 Suans. Merry He. 1m. iv. 103 Giue 
my sweet Nan this Ring: there’s for thy paines. 1599 
Cuarman @/umorous Day's Alirth Civ, Now she stops..and 
rates him for his paines. 1650 Overseers’ Acc., //oly Cross, 
Cantcré., Paid Goodwife Bayly for paines o. o. 8. 1713 
Appison Guard. No. 112. ? 2 When I talk of practising to 
fly, silly people think ine an ow] for my pains. 1778 Miss 
Burney £velina (1791) I. xxi. 99 If you hadn’t come, you 
might have staid..and been a beggur for your pains. 1801 
Muar. Epcewortnu Castle Rackrent Wks. 1832 1. 77, 1 had 
my journey for my pains, 1839 Corsetr A/ovk xi.154 The 
old general, in a fit of exasperation, publicly gave bim 
a sound thrashing for his pains. 

7. attrib. and Comb, a. attrib., as parn-sensa- 
lion, -sensé, -sensthilily; . instrumental, as parn- 
afflicled, -bought, -chastened, -dinemed, -distorted, 
-drawn, -racked, -slricken, -worn, -wrung adjs.; 
ce. objective, as pain-assuaging, -bearing, -dispel- 
ling, -inflicting, -producing adjs.; pains-haling 
adj. [after Painsrakinc: see 6]; d. pain-free c., 
free from pain; pain-killer, one who or that 
which does away with pain; sfec. name of a 
medicine for alleviating pain; +pain-piss Odés., 
painful urination, strangury. See also Patns- 
TAKING, etc., PAINSWORTHY. 

1645 Quarters Sol. Recant. it 33 And like a *pain-afflicted 
stripling, play With some new Toy, to while thy grief away. 
1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 49 b/1 *Payne- 
assuaging clisteryes, made of freshe milcke. 1870 Drvanr 
Jliad 1. v. 153 Pan with his “pain-dispelling balms Healed 
him. 1839 Dove Micah Clarke 149 ‘Vhe line of white 
*pain-drawn faces. 1628 Gaute Pract. The. (1629) 176 
Men neyther shrinke, nor shrike..when they perceive their 
liodies pierce-free, or “paine-free. 1854 
ix, 552 Indolent, conceited, soft, *pains-hating. 1803 J. 
Kinny Society 52 And Sickness... Awhile forgets her *pain- 
inflicting task, 1836 VW. Zealand //eraid 28 May s/x His 
wife gave him some hot water and milk with a little “pain- 
killer, .. Subsequently he died, 1893 Dadly Mews 1 Mar. 6/3 
The late Sir James Y, Simpson, the inventor of chloroform, 
and gicat painkiller of his day. 1614 Markuam Cheap 
/fusb. 1, xxix. (1658) 55 Of the pain in the Kidneys, *pain- 
piss, orth: Stone. 1897 Jvans. Amer. Lediatric Soc. 1X. 
68 ‘Touch, temperature, and ‘pain sense are norinally 
developed. 1857 Guo. Enior Se. Cler. Life, Janet's Ke- 
pent, xviii, The sight of the *pain-stricken face. 1834 7aé?'s 
Mag. 1.134/2 Nbove the little *pain-worn thing The sailor's 
widow wept. 1838 E1iz, Cook 7'r#t/ tii, When the oozing 

pain-wrung moisture drips. 


+ Pain, 53.2 Oés. Yorms; 4-6 payn, 5 payne, 
peyn,(8 pain). [a. F. paz:—L. panem bread.) 
1. Bread. (Vrequent in 2’%ers P/oughman.) 


Pusey Lect. Daniel 


- payneth me very sore to speke, I am so horse. 


| 


| 
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_ 1362 Lanci. P. 2. A. vin. 106 Pe propliete his payn cet 
in penaunce and wepyng. 1377 /é/d. 13. xiv. 76 porw plente 
of payn, & of pure sleuthe. 1393 //d. C. x. 92 Ther is payn 
and peny-ale as for a pytaunce y-take. ¢1460 J. Russeis 
Bk, Nurture 339 Pan take youre loof of light payne..and 
with the egge of be knyfe nyghe your hand ye kett. 

2. Old Cookery, Applied, usually with qualifying 
word, to various fancy dishes, mostly containing 
bread; as pain fondu [= dissolved], farn perdu 
[ = lost], fatn ragon, pain reguson; pain puff, 
a kind of puff or small pie with soft crust, 

©1390 ori of Cury No. 59 in Antig. Culin. (1791) 13 
Payn fondew. Take brede, and frye it in grece, other in 
oyle. ..Grynde it with raisons [etc.]. /é/d, No. 67. 14 Payn 
ragonn. ¢1430 720 Cookcry-bks. 42 Payn pur-dew. ¢1450 
fbid, 68 Vhis is the purviaunce nade for Kinge Richard .. 
the xxiii day of September [1387]... The thirde course. .. 
Payne puff. /éfd. 112 Peynreguson. Nym resons and do 
out ye stones, and bray it in a morter with pepir and 
gingiuer, and salt and wastel bred [etc.}. 14.. Wolle Bh. 
Cookry (Napier 1882) 46 ‘lo mak payn pardieu tak payn- 
mayne or freshe bred and paire away the cruste [ctc.]. 1513 
Bk Kernynge in Babees Lk. 271 For standarde, venyson 
roste,.. pecocke with iis tayle,..plouer, rabettes, grete 
byrdes, larkes, doucettes, paynpuffe. 1615 Markuam Zing. 
/fousew, it 46 ‘Vo make the best Panperdy, take a dozen 
egges [etc]. 1706 Pnituirs s.v., In Cookery, Pains signifie 
certain Messes proper for Side-dishes, so call’d as being made 
of Bread, stnff’d with several sorts of Farces and Ragoos. 


Pain (pén), v. Forms: see Painsd.1 [a. OF. 
pener, 3rd sing. pr. ferne (roth c. in Littré) = Pr., 
Sp. penar, It. penare, med.L, pandre, f. L. pana, 
F. fetne, Pain sb.1 Cf. also Pine v., OE. piiian.] 

I. +1. ¢rans. To inflict a penalty or punish- 
ment upon; to punish; to torture by way of 
punishment ; to fine. Ods. 

¢ 1350 Will, Palerne 2898 And putte hem in hire prisoun 


to peyne hein at hire wille, 1495 77vvisa’s Barth. De PR. 
xiv. x. Eiijb/2 Many deme tliat the hylle Ethna is a place 


of payne and some soules ben paynyd therin. @1533 Lp. 
Derners Gold, Bh. Al, Aurel, (1546) Nnv, Thou Suiic 
iusticied the lustyce, and none dare peyne the. 1601 


Hotranp Péiny 1. 499 That whosoeuer..cut downe any 
trees growing in another mans ground, should be peined in 
the court for a trespasse don. 

+b. To enjoin under penalty. Ods. 

1607 /lenley-in-Arden Kolls (1890), Wee paine all the 
Alehowse keepers, that they and euery of them make hol- 
some & good drinke bothe ale & Deare. 1620 J, Wilkinson 
Of Courts Baron 148 If there was any thing pained at the 
last court to be done, and as yet is not done, you must 
enquire who bath made defalt tberein, 

II. 2. To inflict pain upon, cause to suffer; to 
hurt, distress. a. ge. or mentally: To inflict suf- 
fering upon, to afflict, give pain to; to grieve, to 
hurt the feelings of. Also aéso/. to cause suffering. 

13.. Cursor Al, 23261 (Gitt.) Bot a point es baim paines 
[v. 7. pines, pinis] mar, Pan ellis all pair ober fare. c1450 
tr. De Jinitalione i. xxxv. 105, 1 peynyng be wip sorwes 
spare pe not. ¢1586 C’1ess Pemproxe /’s. Lx1x. x, Whome 
thon painest, more they paine, 1611 Bisie Zoe/ ii. 6 Before 
their face the people shall be much pained, 1780 A, Youne 
Tour [rel. (Nat. Libr, Ed.) 85 There is not a single view but 
what pains one in the want of wood. 1807 Craspe /’ar, 
Rey. Whs. 11. 155 Transports that pain’d and joys that 
agonized. 1838 Lytton 4 Zice 1. li, These gifis Caroline could 
not refuse, without paining ber young friend. 

b. To inflict bodily suffering upon, to torment; 
to cause bodily pain to, to hurt. (In quot. 1377, 
To put to physical inconvenience, ineommode.) 

1377 Lanct. ?. PZ B. xu. 247 Rizt as pe pennes of pe 
pecok peyneth hym in his flizte. ¢1386 CHaucer J/onk's 7. 
614 Many a mannes guttes dide he peyne. 1426 Lypc. 
De Guil, Piigr. 11958 A body vp on a cross dystreyned, 
And, as me thouhté, gretly peyned. 1530 Parser. 651/2 It 
1590 
Spenser /, Q.1. ii, 33 Cold and heat me paines. c 1624 
Charman Batrachom, 11 So 1 lay Sleepless,and pain’d with 
headache. 1828 Scott /. AL Perth xxx, But your arm, my 
lord,.. Does it not pain you? @ 1864 HawtHorNE Asser. 
Note-Bhs. (1879) 1. 152 Pained with the toothache. 

43. rntr. To suffer pain or distress; to suffer. 

¢ 1315 SHoreHAM 38 And seue jer thou scholdest, man, O 
dedlyche senne peyny. 1393 Lanov. P. 77. C, xxu. 324 Pe 
croys..patcrist..for mankynde on peynede. ¢1440 Prom/. 
Harv. 390/2 Peynyn, or pynyn yn wo or sekenesse. 4 1536 
Calisto § Melib. in Hazl. Dodsley 1.81 Where is the patient 
that so is paining? 1591 Daniex in Szdfney’s Astr. & Stella 
etc. Sonn. xi, So shalt thou cease to plague, and 1 to pain. 

III. 4. +eft. To take pains or trouble; to exert 
oneself or put forth efforts with care and attention ; 
to endeavour, sttive. Ods. or arch, 

a@1300 Cursor Jf, 19027 Petir painid him ful gierne in 
cristis lai bat fole to Jerne. 1377 Lanct. P. Pd. B. vit. 42 
Pledours sholde peynen hem To plede for swiche and helpe. 
1481 Caxton Godeffrcey xxx. 64 The other that cam aftir 
peyned thein noche for to goo inore wysely. 1596 SVENSER 
J. Q.1v. vi, 40 She her paynd with woinanish art To hide 
her wound. 1614 Ra.eicu //ist. World w. iii. §g Eumenes 
pained himselfe to carrie succour to his left wing. 1700 
Dryven Cock & Fox 669 While he pain'd himself to raise 
his note. 1870 LowrELt Study IWind, 217 Men still pain 
themselves to write Latin verses. 

tb. zutr. for reff. = prec. Obs. 

c1440 Partonope 2190 They peyned freshly to fyght bothe. 
1484 Caxton Fables of Alfonce vi, In vayne thou hast 
payned and laboured, a@ 1529 SKELTON ‘ Now synge we’ 68 
Stand fast in faythe,.. And payne to lyue in honeste, 

c. pass. To be put to trouble or exertion; to be 


obliged to put forth effort. ? Os. 
1785 Cranbe Wewspaper 310 We..Are pain’d to keep our 
sickly works alive. 


| 
| 


PAINFUL. 


+5. ¢rans, To take pains about, endeavour. Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor A/, 28166 (Cott.) Quen I sagh my neghbur 
wele fare,..J paind oft at him vn-spede, bath in will and 
word and dede. 

Pain, variant of PavENn Ods., pagan. 

+ Painable, «a. Obs. rare. [f. Pain sd. or 2 
+ -ABLE: cf. comfortable. Cf. penible.] Painful. 

1649 Evuays Liberty 6 Servttude iii, ‘The manacles of 
Astyages were not therefore the lesse weighty, and payn- 
able, for being composed of gold or silver. 

Painch(e, Painct, obs. ff. Pacncu, Paint v, 

+ Pain-demai‘ne, Oés. \orms: 4 painde- 
meine, 4-5 payn(e)demayn(e; § payn(e)- 
mayne, -main, paynman, payman, 6 payne 
mayne. [AF. pain demetne, demaine, med.L. 
pants dominicus ‘lord's bread’. Also called 
simply DEMEINE.] White bread, of the finest 
quality ; a loaf or cake of this bread, 

{c1330 Durham Acc. Rolls 17 {n pane dominico et melle 
5@ 1378 A/uutw. Gildh. Lond, (Rolls) 111. 424 Etiam cum 
uno payndemayn.}] ¢1386 Cuarcer Six 7hopas 14 Whit 
was his face as Payndemayn Hise lippes rede as rose, ¢ 1420 
1. ther Cocoruim (1862) 40 Take floure of payndemayn. a1440 
Sir Degrez. 1393 Paynedemaynes (Camé. A/S. paynemayn} 
prevaly Scho fett fra the pantry. c1440 Douce A/S. 55 If. 9 
Then cast feyre pecys of paynemayns or elles of tendre 
brede. ¢€1475 Pict. Foc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 788/32 //ic fants, 
brede... //ee Placencia, a payman. 1530 Patscr. 250/2 
Payne mayne, Jaya de bouche. 

Comb, a 1377 Househ. Edw. [11 in llouseh. Ord. (1790) 19 
Willian Brynklowe Yoman Paynenbaker, 

Pained (péind, pénéd), pp/.a. [f. Paix v. + 
-EDI,] Affected with pain (physical or mental) ; 
hurt, distressed, grieved, cte.: see the verb; ex- 
pressing or indicating pain. 

1340-70 Alex. 5 Dind. 268 To oure painede peple in- 
possible hit semep. 1545 Raynotp Lyrth Alankynde u. vi. 
(1634) 122 Which may be applyed to the pained places, 1608 
Snaxs. /’e 1v. Vi. 173 The pained ’st fiend Of hell. a 1661 
Furcer J] orthies (1840) 111. 92 Others repairing thither.. 
the poor for alms; the pained for ease. 1873 Ibtack J’ 
Thue xvii, 299 There was a pained look about the lips. 

Painem, -en, obs. forms of Paynim. 

Painful (pé'nfiil), 2. Forms: see Pain sd.1 
[f. Pain sh. + -FUL.] 

1. Full of, characterized by, or causing pain or 
suffering; hurting, afflictive, clistressing, grievous; 
annoying, vexatious. a. In general, or mentally. 

©1340 Hamrote Prose Tr, 33 A gastely syghte of it how 
foule how vgzly and liow paynfull bat it [sinJes. cx410 Love 
Bonavent. Mirr. x\. 87 (Gibbs MS.) Pe paynfull pa-syoun 
of Ihe. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bh. Com. Prayer, Visit. Sick, After 
this painfull lyfe ended. 1658 Ji ’hole Duty of Alan vii. § 1 
How plosent a Virtue this is, may appear by the contrariety 
it hath to several great and painful vices. 1794 Mrs. Rap- 
curFE J/yst. Udolpho i, An.uncertainty which would have 
been more painful to an idle mind. 1829 Lanpor /mag. 
Conv., Maid of Orleans & Agnes Sorel Wks. 1853 11. 39/1 
Salutary pangs may be painfuller than mortal ones. 

b. Physically. 

1544 Puarr Regia. Lyfe (1560) H jb, Nephretica is pain- 
fuller afore meat. 1612 Cnaprman IVidowes 7. Plays 1873 
I11.73 Alas shee’s faint, and speech is painefull to her. 1703 
Rowe Udyss. 1. 1. 228 Midnight Surfeits, Wine And painful 
undigested Morning Fumes, 1860 Tyxpatt Géac. 1. xxv. 
173 A sky the brightness of which is painful to the eyes. 

ce. Of a person: Inflicting pain or punishment ; 
tormenting. ave. 

¢ 1450 Cursor A/. 18223 (Laud) Satan that paynefull (Cot, 
Gott., pinful; 727. pyneful] prynce he lawght And vnder 
myght of helle by-tawght. 1870 G. Merepna France vi. 
in Odes Fr. //ist. (1898) €0 The painful Gods might weep, 
If ever rain of tears came out of heaven. P ‘ 

2. Suffering or affected with (physical) pain. 
(Usually of a part of the body which has been 


wounded or hurt.) 

1590 SrenseR /. Q. m1. ii. rr The loving mother, that nine 
moncthes did beare Inthe deare closett of her painefull syde 
Her tender babe. 1612 Br. Hatt Conteupl., O. 7. 1v. iv, 
They see themselves lothsome with Lice, painful and de- 
formed with Scabs. 1794 Mrs. Rapcuirrr Jyst. Udolphe 
iv, His wound was painful. 1877 L. Morris £fre Hades 1. 
7 He wore a crown Upon his painful brow. 

3. Causing or involving trouble or labour; 
troublesome, difficult, irksome, toilsome, laborious. 
Now vare or merged in 1. 

61375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxvii. (AJachor) 1342 It sall be done 
.. How paynefull or how hard it be. 1535 J. Mason in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. Ser. u. V1. 55 Itt [Toledo] is the paynefullist 
towne that ever mann duellyd in. Itt is through so up 
hyll and downe hyll. 1604 E. G[rimstoxre] D’Acosta’s 
Jlist. Indies 1. x. 152 These eighteene leagues of land ..is 
more painefull and chargeable then 2300 by sea, 1665-6 
Phil. Trans. 1,co The way of winding off the silk..which 
is the painfullest and nicest of all the rest. 1676 Drypen 
Aurengz. 1.3, By quick and painfu] Marches hither came. 
1858 Froupe //ist. Eng. 111. xiii. 97 Sums of money would 
be frequently offered them in lieu of a painful hospitality. 

4, Characterized by painstaking ; performed with 
labour, care, and attention; diligent, assiduous, 
laborious, careful. Obs. or arch. 

¢1380 Wycuir Ii’hs. (1880) 124 To holde sich pore lif 
and meke and peyneful in resonable abstynence. c1400 
Maunpev. (1839) xvii. 184 He lost much peynfulle labour. 
1565 1. STAPLETON tr. Bede's Hist. Ch. Fxg. 79 In considera- 
tion of their vertuous sermons and painefull preaching. 
1638 in 10th Rep. Mist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 486 The long, 
paynfull and profitable service doune unto us by James 
Lynch. 1775 E. Auten in Sparks Cory, Amer. Rev. (1853) 
1. 464 This is the situation..according to my most painful 
discoveries. 1834-43 Sournry Doctor vi. (1848) 18/2 The 
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painful chronicle of honest John Stowe. 1894 Nation (N.Y. 
21 aes 470/3 The little bouk..willreward a not too painful 
reading. ; . ; 

5. Of persons: Characterized by taking pains; 
working with labour and care; painstaking, labori- 
ous, assiduous, careful, diligent. Ods. or arch. 

1549 Larimer 3rd Sern: bef. Edw. Vs (Arb.) 91 We haue 
some as painfull magistrates, as euer wasin Englande, 1612 
Cart. Saute Afep I irginta 22 The women be verie painefull 
and the men often idle. 1702 C. Matner M/agu. Chr... v. 
(1852) 76 The more learned, godly, painful ministers of the 
land. 1802 Mrs. Rave.trre Gasion de Blondeville Post. 
Wks, 1826 I. 46 The patience of a painful antiquary. 1877 
Prue /hilol. i, § 14. 16 The laws of etymology, which 
painful students have discovered. 


Painfally (petnfili), adz. 
In a painful manner. 

1. In a way that causes or is accompanied by 
pain or suffering ; distressingly; with pain. 

1568 GrRaFton Chron. 11. 857 Men were so sore handled, 
and so painefully pangued, that fetc.]. 1657 R. Licox 
Barbadoes (1673) 10 Being painfully and ppeing lt, 
arriv’d at this exalted mansion. 1795 SoutueyY Soldier's 
Wife 2 Weary way-wanderer, languid and sick at heart, 
Travelling painfully over the rugged road. 1872 Brack adv, 
Phaeton xxii. 312 Ambleside..looked painfully modern now, 

2. In a way that gives trouble; with difficulty. 


Obs. or arch. 

1533 Etvor Cast. //elthe (1539) 85 Yf it were easily ex- 
pees or peynfully. 1573-80 Daret Aév. P 2g Painefully, 

ardly, daborros?. 1835 J. H. Newman /'ar. Serm. (1837) 
I. iii. 32 A depth of meaning..hardly and painfully to be 
understood. 1842 Auison //ist, Europe (1849-50) X. Inv. 
§ 55. 5x Macdonald was tbus painfully maintaining lis 
ground in upper Catalonia, 

3. With great pains, painstakingly, laboriously, 
with care and effurt. Ods. or arch. ° 

1555 Braprorp Leé. in Coverdale Lett, Martyrs (1564) 270 
Lyuyng therein not so purely, louynglye, and painfully as 
I shoulde haue done. 1632 WeEEvER Antec. Fun. don. 316 
Painefully and expensfully studious of the common good. 
1709 Hearne Collect. (O. 11.8.) 11. 200 He .. painfully 
collected the works of Geffrey Chawcer. 1855 Mirman Lat. 
Chr. u. iv. (1864) I. 270 That no private man conld hope to 
arrive at a sounder understanding..than had been painfully 
attained by so many holy bishops. 


Painfulness (pénfiilnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being painful. 

1. The quality of being franght or attended with 
pain ; distressingness. Also in passive aspect: The 
condition of suficring pain; distress, affliction. 

61485 Digdy Myst. wi, 6:8 O lord! wo xall put me from 
bis peynfulnesse? 1526 ‘Vinpace 1 John iv. 18 For fear 
hath paynfulnes. 1662 Sourn Serm. 1.27 No Custoin can 
make the Painfulness of a Debauch casy. 1777 J. Ricuarp- 
son Dissert. fiast. Nations 2 To soften the extreme pain- 
fulness of incessant labonr, 1884 Par /fuctace 79 Forget 
the painfulness of our situation, and think of its ro.nance. 

2. ‘Vhe quality of causing trouble or labour; difi- 
culty, troublesomeness, irksomcness. Oéds. or arch, 

1525 Pilyr. Per£ (W. de W. 1531) 230 lor the vncertainty 
of the same, and also for the paynfulnes and tedyousnes 
therof. 1632 R. Byriziy Poctr. Sobd, 32 Ordinary labour 
with festivall services to God can neither easily concurre, 
because painfulnesse and joy are opposite, nor decently. 

3. The qnality of taking pains; laboriousncss, 
careful industry, painstaking. Ods. or arch. 

1531 EryorG.y.in. x, Intheim which be either gouernours 
or capitaynes.. Paynfulnesse, named in latyne 7olleraniia, 
is wonderfull commendable. 1597 Hooker Lect. Pol, v. 
Ixxvii. § 13 To testifie lone by painefulnesse in Gods seruice, 
1658 A. Fox Wurds' Surg. 1. ii. 3 A Skill in Surgery is 
obtained with great painfulness. 

Painim(e, obs. forin of Paynim. 

Paining (pélnin), v//.sd. [f. Pain v.+-1NnG1.] 
The action of the verb Pain, 

1, The action of causing or condition of feeling 
pain; pain, suffering. Now rave. 

01440 Pol. Rel. & 1. Moems 151/15, | askyd hym how he 
had paynyng, he said, ‘Quia amore langueo . 1596 SPENSER 
F. Q. weit 41 To wype his wounds, and case their bitter 

ayning. 1750-72 H{. Brooke Jol of Qual. (1809) IV. 107 

t was too much of joy, it pia pleasure to paining. 1812 
J. J. Henry Camp. agst. Quebve 111 ‘These subsequent 
annual painings uniformly attacked me. 

+2, The taking of pains. Ods. 

1633 P. Fretcuer /éisa 1, xliii, There doth it blessed sit, 
and..Laughs at our busie care and idle paining. 

Paining, ///.a. [f, as prec. + -1NG 2] That 
pains ; causing pain or snffertny. 

1698 M. Lister in PA. Frans. XX. 246 A paining Grief 
towards the botiom of their Bellies, which did grind and 
torment them. 1891 Hastirn Daily Press 24 ye 4/6 
Beyond a slight paining sprain and some cuts about the 
mare, no flarm was done. 

Painless (péinlés), a. [f. Paty 56.1 + -LEss.] 

+1. Free from pain; not suffering pain. rare. 

1570 Levins A/antg.gi/io Paynlesse, indolens. 1675 Hoses 
yi (ase (1677) 158 That he should be brought home thus.. 
As leep, and painless, 


[f prec. + -L¥ 2.] 


1591 Svivester Du Bartas 1. i. 590 With pain-lesse paine 
they tread A sacred path that to the Heav’ns doth lead. 
@ 1700 Duyvex (J.), ls there no smooth descent? no painless 
way Of kindly mixing with our native clay? 1795 SouTHEY 
Vis. Maid Orleans ww. 234 ‘Vhen did they not regard his 
mocks Which then came painless. 1887 F. Darwin Life 
Darwin IIT. 202 Dr. Wilder advocated the use of the word 

Callisection’ for painless operations on animals. 

llence Painlessly adv., without pain; Pai-n- 


lessness, freedom from pain. 


2. Causing no pain; not accompanied with pain.’ 


379 


1634 Br. Hatt Contempl., N. T. ww. vii. Bloody Issne 
heald, Could the Physitians have given her, if not health, 
yet relaxation and painelessnesse, her meanes had not been 
misbestowed. 1861 Bumstean ! cn. Drs. (1879) 672 These 
swellings are usually developed .. painlessly. 1864 Mxs. 
Cartyce Leté. 111.20) Shall 1] ever more have a day of ease, 
of painlessness? 1880 Miss Brappon Saréara xlv, His 
disease was one in which death does not come painlessly. 

+ Painliness. Obs. rare. [f. *parnly adj. (fF. 
Patn sé.1 + -ty1) + -neEss.J] The condition of 


being in pain ; distressful state. 

1435 Misyn Fire of Lowe u. v. 78 Paynlynes..me down 
casus & prykkis to go to fe of qwhome onely I trow solas 
& remedy I sal see. 

+ Pai-nous, cz. Os. rare. In 5 peynous. [a. 
OF. pers, -os, later fetreus=It., Sp. penoso:— 
late L. pavds-us (Psendo-Aug.) painful, f. Parva: see 
Pars sé.!} Painful; severe. 

¢1400 Beryn 2609 Peynous ordinaunce Is stallid for hir 
falshede. /d7d. 3766 Sbe iiath many a day leda peynous lyf. 

Painstaker (pénztet:ka1). Now rare or Cbs. 
(f. paces (Pain 56.16) + Taker.) One who takes 
pains; a painstaking person. 

1618 Cuarman /lestod 188 note, Fjt fur mental painstakers, 
students [etc.]. 1666 Perys Diary 24 June, He was no great 
pains-takerin person, 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 61 P 5 ‘Lhere 
are actually such Pains-takers among our British Wits. 


Painstaking ()2nzt2‘kin), 56. [f. pa‘ns, pl. 
of Pain sb.l (sense 6) + faking, gcrund of ‘TAKE v.] 
The taking of pains; the bestowal of careful and 
attentive labour in order to the accomplishment of 


somcthing; assidtous effort. 

1556 OLvE Antichrist 85 This is their paynes taking and 
trauaile. 1623 Liste “Edfic on O. & N. Test. 5 Vheir pos- 
terity haue hued in sorrow and paines-taking euer since. 
1737 Wuiston Josephus, /fist. \. xviii. § 2 (1777), They did 
not shew any want of pains-taking. 1888 Lburcon Lives 
12 Gd. Jen M1. v. 44 That mastery of the art of preaching 
which results from laborious painstaking. 

Painstaking pénzté:kin), a. [f. as prec. + 
taking, pr.pple. of Take v,) That takes pains; 
bestowing attentive effort for the accomplishment 
of some restilt; careful and industrious; as-iduous. 

1696 Tryon J/rsc. i, 23 The Richer sort. .[are] much nore 
Distempered than the Ordinary pains-taking People. 1712 
Cooke | oy. S. Sea 399 The Natives are..industrious, and 
Pains taking. 1882 Seryt. BALLANTINE xfer. xi. 116 The 
case was tried.. before. .a most painstaking judge. 

b. Of actions, productions, etc.: Marked or 
characterized by attentive carc. 

1856 Gio. Exiot J. /folt xxiv, The satisfaction of receiving 
Mr. Sherlock's Sn auction in print. 1895 J. W. 
Bupv in Law Times IX. 545/2 ‘The .. painstaking 
manner in whicb they superintend..this department. 

licence Painsta:kingly a/v., with careful and 
attentive effort, assiduously. 

@1851 Crovucn Pens, etc. (1869) I. 318 Setting himself 
laboriously and painstakingly to work. 1891 Sat. Kev. 19 
Dec. 7085/2 This little book has been painstakingly prepared. 

Painsworthy (pé'nzwo:151), 2. rave. Also 7 
pain-worthy. [t. fazzs, Paix sb.16 + Wortny.] 
Worthy of trouble; worth taking pains about. 

1650 Futter Prsgah ut ii. § 1 It will be pain-worthy to 
enquire[etc.], 1861 Max Mitrer Sc. Lang. Ser. 1. vi. (ed. 4) 
222 There is no painsworthy difficulty nor dispute about 
declension, &c., of nouns. 

Paint (pent), sé. [f. Parnrv.] 

1. The act or fact of painting or colouring. 

1602 Marston A nfonio's Xcv. mi. ii, Her cheekes not yet 
slurd over with the paint Of borrowed crimsone. A/od. Give 
it a paint, and it will look all right. 

2. That with which anything is painted. 

a. A substance consisting of a solid colouring 
matter dissolved in a liquid vehicle, as water or 
oil, used to impart a colour by being spread over 
a surface; also applied to the solid colouring 
matter alone, or to a cake of it, as in @ box of 
paints; a pigment. 

1712 Appison Sfecf. No. 416 2 2 Expresses were sent to 
the Emperor of Mexico in Paint. 1735 Berketry Querist 
§ 118 A modern fashionable house,..daubed over with oil 
and paint. 1816 J. Sst Panorama Se. & Art 11. 829 
When two coats of this paint have been laid on, it may bé 
polished. 1833 J. Hottann Manuf. Afctad V1. 250 Paint is 
commonly ground by means of astone muller. 1831 Brsant 
& Rice Chal. of Fleet. 90 The timber had once been 
painted, but the paint had fallen off. 

b. Colouring matter laid on the face or body 


for adornment; rouge, ctc. 

¢€1660 Dravnex Jo Sir &. /Joward 76 His colours laid so 
thick on every place, As only showed the paint, but hid the 
face. 1718 Lapy M. W. Montacu Let. Lady Rich 10 Oct., 
I have seen.. beauties .. monstrously unnatural in their 
paint! 1817 Byron Seppo Ixvi, One has false curls, another 
too much paint. 1855 Parkman //uguenots iii. (1875) 31 
[The Indians} were in full paint in honor of the occasion. 

c. Aled. An external ‘medicament which is put 
on like paint with a brush. 

1899 Adléutt's Syst. Afed. VII1. 582 Both tar and pyro- 
gallol work better as paints and varnishes than the chrysa- 
robin, /é/d. VIL. 727 lrichloracetic acid nay be substituted 
[for tincture of iron] as a paint. A/od. Iodine paint is a 
good application in some cases. 

d. (See quot.) 

1875 Ksicut Jct. Afech., Paint, .. stuff mixed with 
caoutchouc..intended to harden it, {e.g.] Sulphate of zinc, 
whiting, plaster-of-paris, lampblack, pitch. 

3. fig. Colour, colouring; adornment, esp. such 
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as is put on or assumed merely for appearance ; 
outward show, fair pretence. 

1647 CowLey Mistress, Written in Juice of Lenonv, A 
sudden paint adorns the trees. 1650 Huspert Pil/ sors 
matity 43 Even then shall thy paint appear and be dis- 
covered, 1681 W. Pesn in //ist. Soc. Penansylv. (1826) 1, 
i. 204, I have forborne paint and allurement, and writt 
truth. 1728 Younc Love Fame y. 522 Virtue'’s the paint 
that can make wrinkles shine, 

+4. A painting, a picture. Oss. rare. 

_e1710 Cetin Fiennes Dsavy (1888) 299 On the Left side 
is a summer house w'® paints of the seasons of y° yeare. 

5. /ndian paint: a name for two N. American 
plants, whose roots yield colouring matters for- 
merly used by the Indians; yellow /udtan paint, 
ycllow puccoon, or yellowroot (//ydrastis cana- 
densis), and red Indian paint, red puccoon, or 
bloodroot (Sanguinaria canadensis). 

1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. i 

G. attrib, aud Comb., as paint-cistern, -cloth, 
-mark, -otl,-water, -work; paint-grinder, -mixer, 
-remover; paint-beplastered, -removing, -staincd, 
-worn adjs,; paint-box, a box of solid paints or 
pigments, usually water-colours; paint-bridge 
(Theatr.), a platform, capable of being raised or 
lowered, on which a scene-painter stands; paint- 
brush, a brnsh for painting with; paint-burner, 
an apparatus for burning or softening paint by 
a flame directcd upon it, so that it can be removed 
(Knight Dict. Afech.1875); paint-frame( Zheatr.), 
a movable iron framework for moving scenes from 
the stage to the paint-bridge; paint-mill, a 
machine for grinding paints or pigments ; paint- 
pot, a pot in which oil-colour is contained, while 
being laid on; paint-room, (a) a room where 
paints are stored; (4) a room in a theatre where 
the scene-painter works; paint-root, the Carolina 
redroot (Lachnanthcs tinctoria); paint-strake, 
Naut. ‘the uppermost strake of plank immediately 
below the plank-sheer’ (Cent. Dict.). 

@ 1843 Soviney Comm.pl Bk. WV. 272 Thy *paint-be- 
plaster'd forehead, broad and bare. 1858 Simmonps Dict. 
Trade, *Paint-box, a child's box containing cakes of water- 
colours. 1879 Brack J/acieod of D. x\, A poor creature—a 
woman-inan—a thing of affectation, with his paint-box, and 
his velvet coat, and his furniture. 1827 J. Woopman ’a/ent 
Spectf. No. 5376. 2 My “paint brush is of bristles. 1842 J. 
Cote Patent Specif, No. 9228. 4 The paint brush, after 
it is formed is soaked, 1882 Younc Av. Man his own 
Mech. § 1376 The hair of this brush is longer than that 
of the ordinary paint brush. 1898 A¢lantic Alonthly 
LXXXII. 497/2 The exquisite vernal iris and the scarlet 
painted cup, otherwise known as the Indian's paint-brush 
and prairie fire, splendid for color. 1815 unxey Falconer's 
Marine Dict, *Patut-Crsterus, in ships of war, are 
cisterns made of wood, and lined with lead, to contain 
the different kinds of paint. 1886 Ad? the Vicar Round 
28 Aug. 79 Snuff boxcs, too, were found amoung the perfumes, 
*paintcloths, and washes. 1894 Outing (U.S.) XXIV. 118/2 
The tramper may leave the highway with impunity.., fol. 
lowing the little signs and “paiut-marks on the trees. 1825 
J. Nicnotson Oferat. Mechanic 454 Curriers’ shavings, 
which are used for cleaning *paint-mills. 1885 Hown.ts 
Silas Lapham (1891) 1.17 lve got a whole “paint-mine out 
on the farm. 1884 Ksicur Dict. AJech., Suppl., *Paint 
Mixer,a can with shaft and paddles,1esembling an upright 
churn. Used to mix paint with the neces-ary oil, turpentine, 
[cte.]. c1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 62 Vhe paint 
and “paint oil is stowed in the paint-room. 1840 R. H. 
Dana Bef. Asasé viii. 18 We sal, with our brushes and 
*paint-pots by us. 1890 Cent. Dict, “faint-remover, a 
caustic alkaline paste used to take off old paint in order to 
prepare the surface forrepainting. 1866 Darwin Orig. S/ec. 
1. (ed. 4) 12 The pigs ate the *paint-root (Lachnanthes\, which 
coloured their bones pink. 18565. I}, James Duty & Doctrine 
(1871) 83 Snow-white is far more forc.ble than mere *paint- 
white, or ceiling-white. 18€8 M. B. Huisa in Azé Fraud. Ll. 
177/1 No expensive “paintwork, in feeble imitation of the 
wood it covers. 1859 Sata Gas-light 4 P.vii 85 That com- 
fortable *paint-worn manginess about the handle. 

Paint (pant), v.1 Forms: 3-6peint(e, peynt(e, 
4-7 paynt(e, (5-6 pant(t, poynt, 5-6, 9 aval. 
pent(e, 6 painct, paynct, peignt, Sc. pynt, 6 7 
peinct), 4- paint, (6 painte). /a.pfle. 3 i-, 
y-peint, 3-4y-, i-peynt, 4 peynt, paynt, paint; 
4-5 y-, i-paynted; peinted, peynted, -id, 5-6 
paynted, -yd, -yt, 4- painted, (MI. ad. OF. 
peind-re (3rd sing. pres. feint, pa. pple. Pernt) = 
Pr. pegner, \t. pignere, pingcre:—L. pingcre (ard 
sing. pingit, pa. pple. pinct-us) to paint. The 
early ME. pa.pple. pent, sifeint, was a direct 
adoption of F. eznt, and may have been the 
earliest part of the vb. adopted; ef. ATTaint. 
Otherwise the natural form of the word in Eng. 
wonld be parz as in complain, distrain, cle. 

But the earliest evidence for the vb. yet found is Jetntunge, 
Paintine vd/, s6., in Ancren R. a 1225.) ’ 

Ll. trans. Yo make (a picture or representation) on 
a surface in colours; to represent (an object) to the 
eye on a surface by means of lines and colour; to 
depict, portray, delincate, by using colours. | 

To paint (an object) black, white, red, etc.: to depict or 
portray as of that colonr. 

c1z90 Beket 2127 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 167 For 3wane men 
peyntiez an Anletnesse [//aré. MS. an halewe]: 3e ne seoth 
it nou3t bi-leued pat Fere nis depeint [v.”. ypeint)a Roundel: 
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al-a-boute pe heued. 2297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 3613 Peron 
ypeint was..Ppe ymage of vre leuedy. 13.. Coer de L. 5728 
In his blasoun, verrayment, Was y-paynted a serpent. ¢ 1375 
Se. Leg. Saints xi. (Symon & Judas) 6g He send til hyine 
pane a paynteore, bat rycht sle wes in portratore, to paynt 
his fygur propirly. 1387 Urevisa /fieden (Rolls) 1. 13 
Grezorius..seib, ‘1 haue peynt a wel faire man, and am my 
self a fqule peyntour’. c1g00 MauNnbEv. (Roxb.) vii. 24 Pai 
wald paynt be aungell black and pe fende qwhite. 1456 Sir 
G. Have Law Ars (S. T.S.) 41 This story is payntit in 
mony placis. 1517 Torkincton Pilg. (1884) 3 He shewyd 
the pepyll a pictur poyntyd on a clothe, of the passion of 
our lorde. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav.\xi, 257 A little 
child [who]. .appeared in the same fashion as we are accus- 
toned to paint Angells. 1805 Southey Prous Painter 1. i, 
But chiefly his praise And delight was in painting the Devil. 
1875 Hamerton Round my House ii. (1876) 31 Picturesque 
old houses,..which an artist would be glad to paint. J7Zod. 
His portrait is to be painted for the Reform Club. 

b. To adorn (a wall, tapestry, window, etc.) 
with a painting or paintings. (Mostly in passive.) 

¢€1386 Cuaucer Avt.’s T. 1112 Al peynted [v.7. peinted] 
wasthe walin lengthe & brede.. Ffirst on the wal was peynted 
a forest. 1387 Trevisa Wigden (Rolls) I]. 313 His schippe 
pat was i-peynt wip a dragoun. 1511 GuyLrorpr Pi/gr. 
(Camden) 37 All the body of the churche .. payntid with 
storyes from 1be begynnynge of the worlde. 1784 Cook 
3rd Voy, MX. iii, 267 A kind of additional prow painted with 
the figure of some animal. 1813 Mar. Epcewortn Patron. 
(1833) I. vi. 105 ‘To paint a new window for the gallery. 

+e. Said of writing (as a kind of painting). Ods. 

1561 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1.174 Quhilkis markis nor 
descriptioun..is on na wyise specifiit, discrevit, nor payntit 
in nor upoun the said libell as aucht to haue bene. 1638 
Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. 11) 142 These are not words 
that one reades, and are painted upon paper, they are felt. 

d. ¢ransf. Said of the effect of coloured light. 

1831 Brewster Ofiics ii. 6 Tbe green light from G..and 
the blue light from B will fall upon the paper..thus painting 
upon the paper an inverted image..of the object. 185 
Ruskin Stones Ven. (1873) 11. v. 150 Like the Iris painted 
upon tbe cloud. 

e. tztr.or absol. To practise the art of painting ; 
to make pictures. 

€1386 Cuaucer Ant.’s T. 1229 Wel koude he peynten 
lifly that it wroghte. 1530 Pacscr. 651/2 He can paynte 
and portrer as wel as any man in al this countray, 1669 
Sturmy Mariner's dlag. vii. xxxiv. 50 To grind Gold to 
Write and Paint. 31821 Craic Lect. Drawing viii. 417 To 
paint also implies to draw. 

f. intr. (for newter-passtve). To form a (good, 
bad) subject for painting. 

1860 Reape Cloister & H. xiii. (1896) 123 War was always 
detrimental... But in old times..it painted well, sang divinely, 
furnished Iliads. 

2. fig. a. To depict or display vividly as by 
painting. 

1561 T. Hosy tr. Castiglione’s Courtyer m1. (1577) Q iv, 
{He} meeteth her in the teeth, with such heauy passion 
paincted in his eyes. 1780 BentHAM Princ. Legis/. xiv. § 1 
lf even each atom of your pain could be painted on my 
mind. 1814 Cary Dante, Par. iv.11 Desire Was painted in 
my looks. 1875 Jowett P/afo (ed. 2) IV. 85 The bad bave 
pleasures painted in their fancy as well as the good. 

b. To depict or describe in words; to set forth 
as in a picture; to present vividly to the mind's 
eye, call up a picture of. 

1406 HoccLeve J/isvule 247 Thogh fauel peynte hir tale in 
prose or ryme. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm, 119d, 
Oh unsatiable woulves: howe ryghte..have the Prophetes 
and Apostles..paynted and set you forth in your colours. 
1605 157 Pt. Jeronsino (1901) 10. 11, Reueng, glue my toong 
freedom to paint her part. 1766 Forpyce Serm. Yug. Worn. 
(1767) I. i. 13 What words can paint the guilt of sucb a 
conduct? 1783 Crasse Ii//aze 1. 53, I paint the Cot As 
‘Yruth will paint it,and as Bards will not. 1865 Gosse Land 
& Sea (1874) 308, I try to paint, in poor and feeble words, 
a few of the features and objects. 

3. To colour with a wash or coating of paint; to 
cover the surface of (a wall, door, etc.) with paint; 
to colour, stain; hence, to adorn with colours. 

ar12500wl & Night. 76 Pine ejen beob colblake and brode 
Riht swo hi weren ipeint mid wode. a@1300 Cursor M. 
9912 Pis castell..es painted..O thre colurs o sundri heu. 
Jbid. 9924 pe thrid [colur]..bat be kirnels ar paint {v.77 
paynt, peynt] wit-all. c1g0o MAuNbEv. (Roxb.) xxx. 137 
Many faire halles and chaumbres, paynted with gold and 
azure. 1610 Hottanp Camden's Brit. 1. 30 Their ancient 
maner and custome of peincting their bodies. 1617 Moryson 
/tin. (1903) 83 Commonly paynting the mayne and taile..of 
their horses with light coulers, as Carnation and the like. 
1704 J. Pitts Acc. Alahometans viii. (1738) 163 The Women 
.. paint their Hands and Feet with a certain Plant call’d 
Hennah. 1875 Hamerton Round my fouse ii. (1876) 35 
Wainscoted with old oak that had been painted grey. Zod. 
Are you going to paint or varnish the wood-work ? 


b. /ransf. To colour by any means. 

1377 Lancr. /’. PZ B. xix. 6 Pieres be plowman was paynted 
al blody, And come in with a crosse. ¢1385 CHAUCER 
L.G. W.875 Viste, How with hise blod hire selue gan sche 
pente. ¢1585 C’ress PEmBRoKE J/’s. 1.Xx1. x, Ages snow my 
lead hath painted. a@ 1638 South Servwz. I11. xi. 420 If God 
so cloaths the lields,so paints the Flowers. 1814 Sporting 
Mag. XLII. 70 His eyes were much swollen and painted. 
1851 Tennen Poems 155 Where the sunbeam..wound..to 
paint With interspace oflight and colour faint That tesselated 
floor, 1876 Gro. Fuior Dan. Der. lil, Seeing the young 
faces ‘ patated with fear’, 

e. fg. Yo adom or variegate with or as with 
colours; to deck, beautify, decorate, ornament. 

1377 Lane... J. Pl. Vi. xv. 176 He can purtreye wel pe 
paler-noster and peynte it with aues, 14.. Sér Beues 1132 
(MS. M.) All the wyndowes and all the wallis With cristall 
was peynted, 1509 Hawes (ast. Pleas, xxvi. (1845) 114 
A ryall playne, With Flora painted i many asundry vayne. 
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1833 Gau Richt Vay 16 Thay that payntis thair body with 
precious clais. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. v. 187 ‘Lill the Sun 
paint your fleecie skirts with Gold. 1750 SHENSTONE Kurval 
#legauce 60 Or humble harebell paints the plain. 1866 B. 
Tayior Pine Forest Monterey, Spring, that paints ‘I hese 
savage shores. 

4. ‘lo put colour on (the face in order to beautify 
it artificially) ; to rouge; also ref. 

1382 Wycuir 2 Avngs ix. 30 Forsothe lezabel..peyntyde 
hyre ee3en with strumpettis oynment, and sche anournede 
hyre heued. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 434 Wemen haue wille in 
pere wilde youthe to fret hom with fyn perle, & paire face 
paint. 1599 Cnapman /7us, Day's Mirth Plays 1873 1. 77 
She is very faire, I thinke that she be painted. 16738 Hex- 
uam Dx. Dict, To Paint ones face as Gentle-women do, 
Blancketten. 1712-14 Port Rafe Lock v. 27 Since painted 
or not painted, all shall fade, And she who scorns a wan, 
must die a maid. 1852 THackERAY /smond Nn. vii, ‘ She's 
not so—so red as sbe’s painted’, says Miss Beatrix. 

b. intr. for refl. 

13.. Cursor M, 28014 (Cott.) Yee leuedis..studis hu your 
hare to heu, hu to dub and huto paynt. c1s3z Du Wes 
Introd, Fr. in Palsgr. 945 Vo paynt as women do, /arder. 
1602 Suaxs. //am. Vv. i. 213 Let her paint an inch thicke, to 
this fauour she must come. 1712 ArpuTHNoT John Bulli. 
i, She scorned to patch and paint. 1862 W. Cottins No 
Name wv. iii. 11. 187 ‘Shall I paint?’ she asked herself... 
‘the rouge is still left in my box’. 

+e, ztr. (fig.) To change colour; to blush. 
To paint white, etc.; to turn pale. Oéds. 

¢1613 Mippreton Wo Wit like Woman's 1. i, Look to 
the widow, she paints white.—Some agua calestis for my 
lady! 1616 B. Jonson Devil an Ass. vi, You make me 
paint St. JVéz, The’ are fair colours, Lady, and naturall ! 
1623 MippLeton More Dissemblers Lesides Women i, 
I'll kiss thee into colour: Canst thou paint pale so quickly? 

5. fig. (¢rans.) To give a false colouring or com- 
plexion to; to colour highly, esp. with a view to 
deception. Now rare or Obs. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pars. T. P 948 Thow shalt nat eek peynte 
thy confession by faire subtile wordes to couere the moore 
thy synne. a1g00-s0 Alexrander 4427 He can practise & 
paynt & polisch his wordis. 1551 T. Witson Logike (1580) 
2b, Rbetorike at large paintes well the cause, And make 
that seeme right gaie. 160x Sir W. Cornwatuis £ss., So 
are most of the actions of the last ages; but painted with 
counterfeite colours. 1778 Sir J. Reyxocps Disc. viii. (1876) 
443 The writers..where taste has begun to decline, paint 
and adorn every object they touch. 

+6. intr. To talk speciously ; to feign; to fawn; 
b. ¢rans. To flatter or deceive with specious words, 

01430 How Wise Man Tau3t Sonne 105 in Babees Bh. 51 
Y wole neipir glose ne peynt, But y waarne bee on fe obir 
side. 1513 BrapsHaw St. IWerburge 1. 52 Other to flater, 
and paynt the company. 1530 Pacscr. 655/2, I peynt, I 
glose or speke fayre, ye adule. 1588 Snaxs. 1. L. ZL. 1V. i. 
16 Nay, neuer paint me now, Where faire is not, praise can- 
not mend the brow. 1632 Litucow 77av. x. 488 You leye, 
you paint, you faine. : 

7. trans. Yo apply with a brush, as an external 
medicament; to treat (any part) in this way: see 
PAInT sd. 2c. 

1861 Heaptanp Jed, /landbk. 233 The vinegar of can- 
tharides..is painted over the part with a camel hair brush. 
1899 A /butt's Syst. Aled, VIII. 524 Liquor potasse, diluted 
witb an equal part of water, should be painted on. J/od. 
The part affected should be painted with iodine. 

8. zntr. (slang.) To drink. 

1853 Wuyte Mevvitte Digby Grand ii. 1. 70 Each hotel 
we passed..called forth the same observation, ‘1 guess I 
shall goin and paint’, 1857 Kincstey Two Y. Ago xxiv, 
Pegasus doth thirst for Hippocrene, And fain would paint— 
imbibe tbe vulgar call—Or bot or cold, or long or sbort. 

9. Phrases. To paint (any one) black: to repre- 
sent as evil‘or wicked; so wot so black as he ts 
painted. To patnt the town red (slang, orig. U.S.): 
to cause an excitement or commotion, to go ona 


boisterous or riotous spree. 

1596-1837 [see Devi sd. 22¢]. @ 1686 Sout Sera. IL. ix. 
356 Do but paint an Angel black, and that is enough to 
make him pass fora Devil. 1894 Sir E. Suctivan MVoman 
112 These husbands are ..not always so black as they are 
painted. 1884 Sosfon (Mass.) Yril. 20 Nov. 2/4 Whenever 
there was any excitement or anybody got particularly loud, 
they always said somebody was ‘painting the town red’. 
1897 Chicago Advance 15 July 74/3 The boys painted the 
town [New York City] red with firecrackers [on Indepen- 
dence Day}. 1g00 Capt. M. H. Haves Astong Horses in 
Russiai. 36, | have found them. .in no way inclined to paint 
town and country red on the slightest provocation. 

+10. With advés. Paint forth = Patil out 11a. 

1558 Knox /*1rs¢ Blast (Arb.) 12 Nature I say, doth paynt 
tbem furthe tohe weake, fraile..and foolishe. 1615 CHAPMAN 
Odyss. xix. 684 My information well shall paint you forth. 
1649 in Wicholas Papers (Camden) 148 Itt is of very great 
concernment towards the painting forth of the Presbitery. 

11. Paint out. a. + To express or display by 
painting; to execute in colours (o0s.); jig. to 
depict as in a painting or vivid description. 

1556 in Nobinson’s transl, More's Utop. (Arb.) 164 Drawen 
and painted oute with master Morespensille. 1581 J. Bert 
Haddon's Answ. Osor. 461b, Emongest many pictures of 
our Lady..the very same which Luke did painte out for 
his owne use, and reserved with great reverence. 1633 App. 
Wicuiams in Laud’s Wks. (1857) VI. 336 [They] have with 
their deceitful colours..painted me out as ugly unto your 
grace as they have done your grace formidable unto me. 
1728 Morcan Algvers 1. vi. 177 That notable Amazon .. is 
painted out as a very Masculine Lady. 1809 Mackin Gié/ 
las w. vi. ? 12 Some good-natured friend in the dark has 
painted you out for a reprobate. 

+b. To copy in colours. Oéds. 

1670-98 Lasses Voy. /taly 11. 33 Tho. Earl of Arundel 

got leave to have it painted out. /6¢. 52. 
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ec. To blot out or eflace by covering with paint. 

1862 Witkie Cottins Vo Name i. vii, I ain going to give 
the lie direct to that she-devil Lecount, by painting out your 
moles. 1901 Dasly Chron. 11 July 9/7 The Star..has carried 
those of the Starfish, with the last four letters painted out, 
hut so faintly that the painted-out letters could he read. 

+ Paint, v.2 Obs. Nauz. [app. back-formation 
from PAinTER ?.]  /razs. ‘Yo make fast (an anchor) 
on a ship with a ‘ painter’, 

1485 Naval Acc, Hen. VII (1896) 68 Hokes to paynte 
thankers with, 

+ Paint, 7//.a. Os. In ME, peint, peynt. 
[a. F. pezat: see Paint v1} Painted. 

[1340 Ayend. 26 Berieles ypeynt and y-gelt.] ¢1394 P. P/. 
Crede 193 Y-paued wip peynt til, 1399 Lancet. Rich. Redeles 
i. 196 No proude peniles, with his peynte sleve. 

Paintable (péintab’l),@. [1. Paint v.1 +-aBLE.J 
Capable of being painted; suitable for a painting. 

31833 Blackw. Mag. XXXIII. 957 If he would call the 
picturesque whatever is not beaunful nor sublime, yet 
paintable, (pardon the horrid word,) well. 1833 Vew A/onthily 
Mag. XXXVIII. 162 ‘Chis great poet is often more paint- 
able than his brethren. 1862 W. W. Story Roba dt RX. 
(1863) I. ii. ro The new and clean is not so paintable .. as 
the tarnished and soiled. 1900 Hepkomer #itfe (Romanes 
Lecture) England Lovable and Paintable. 

Hence Paintableness. 

1894 Atheneum 23 June &10/1 A good example of that 
aspect of nature for the discovery of which and of its paint- 
ableness tbe world is greatly indebted to Mr. Whistler. 

+ Pain-ta:king. Cds. [f. Pain 56.1 + saking, 
gerund of TAKE v.] 

1. Receiving or suffering of punishment. 

1382 Wycuir £eclus. v. 17 [14] Vp on a theef is confusioun, 
and peyne taking [1388 penaunce, Vulg. fexitexztia). 

2. = PAINSTAKING sd.; sometimes including the 
notion of enduring pain. 

1528 TinDALE Obed, Chr. Man 108b, They thinke also that 
God..reioysetb and bath delectation in oure payne takynge. 
1556 OLDE Antichrist g2b, Silvester the seconde, who. .was 
promoted to be pope by the devilles diligent payne taking. 
1567 Maret Gv. Forest 80 Tbe other by his paine taking, 
sleepe quietly and take their rest. 

Painted (péntéd), Ap/.a. [f. Pant v.1+-Ep1,] 

1. Depicted in colours, represented in a picture ; 
executed in colours asa picture, likeness, or design. 

@ 1300 Cursor AZ. 23215 Painted fire.. pat apona wagh war 
wroght. 1552 Hutoet, Paynted ymages in silinges and 
tables, anaglypha. 1601 Sik W. Cornwatuis £ss. xlvii, 
What is {this} but to feed the auditory with dishes by the 
Painter, not the Cooke?—-when examined .. it proues a 
painted shoulder of mutton. 1798 CoLEriDGE Aunc. Mar. 
u, viii, As idle as a painted Ship Upon a painted Ocean. 

2. Coated or brushed over with colour or paint ; 
omamented with designs or pictures executed in 
colour; having the face artificially coloured. 

c1420 Lyna. Assembly of Gods 1341 Kesydyuacion gooth 
Toward Macrocosme, with a peyntyd fase. 1526 TinDALe 
Acts xxiii. 3 God shall smyte the thou payntyd wall. 1604 
E. G[rimstone) D'Acosta’s Hist. /ndies v.ix. 354 It carried 
vpon the head, a pointed myter of painted paper. 1769 
Gray Justadl. Ode 8 Let painted Flatt’ry hide her serpent- 
train in flowers. 1784 Coox 37d Vay. 1. Introd. 8 When 
Great-Britain was first visited by the Phoenicians, the in- 
habitants were painted Savages. 1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. 
(1873) I]. iv. 110 The traditions annealed in the purple 
burning of the painted window. mee 

b. jg. Coloured so as to look what it is not; 
unreal, artificial; feigned, disguised, pretended. 

1377 Lanct. P. Pl. B. xx. 114 With pryue speche and 

eynted wordes. ¢1380 Wyctir Ws. (1880) 271 Prelatis of 
be world & peyntid foolis of religion. 1426 Lypc. De Guil. 
Puilgr. 10947 F for al thy peynted wordys swete, My staff in 
soth I wyl nat lete, 1621 Eisinc Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 
46 Sir Ed. Villiers his paynted friend, and Mompesson an 
obdurate enemy. 1728 SHERIDAN Persius v. (1739) 67 Nor 
are you 10 be deceived by painted Expressions. 1852 
Ropertsos Ser. Ser, 1. xix. (1866) 326 The life of men was 
a painted life. : : ; . 

3. fig. Adorned with bright or varied colouring, 
highly coloured, variegated, 

1470 Henryson Alor, Fables v. (Parl. Beasts) xv, The 
peyntit panthcir, and the vnicorne. 1526 VPilgr. Lex. 
(W. de W. 1531) 63 Tbe pecockes paynted fethers. 1714 L. 
Euspen Sfeech of Ptuto in Poet. Misc. 140 And painted 
Meads smile with unhidden Flow'rs. 1844 Lp. BroccHam 
a. Lunel UI, vi. 189 The caitle, and painted birds, stretched 
tbeir weary limbs..and soothed their hearts. 

4, In specific collocations: often used to form 
the specilic name of an animal or plant of con- 
spicuous colouring, as patwted duck, goose, honey- 
cater, mallow, ray, etc.; painted bat, an East 
Indian bat (Acrtvoila picta) with brilliant orange 
colouring; painted beauty, a brilliant American 
butterfly (Vanessa huntera); painted bunting, 
name for two birds: (@) the Nonpareil, Cyazospiza 
ciris; (6) =painted longspur; Painted Chamber 
(in contemporary AF, chaumbre peynie), a chamber 
in the old Palace of Westminster, in which in early 
times Parliament often assembled (first 1ecorded in 
1339) and in which the Sovereign sometimes met 
the two houses: its walls were painted with a 
series of battle scenes (see Stubbs Comst. frst. 
(1875) xx. §748; Brayley and Britton Westminster 
401); painted clam, an edible porcelainlike 
bivalve (Callista gigantea) of the southern United 
States; + painted cloth: see CLOTH 5; painted 
cup, ta name for (a) the plant Larésta viscosa; 
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(4) any species of the N. American genus Caséz/leia, 
having bracts more brilliant and showy than the 
flowers; painted finch, ‘one of several species 
of Passerina or Cyanospiza, the nonpareil, the 
indizo-bird, or the lazuli-finch: so called from 
their brilliant and varied colors’; painted grass, 
the striped variety of Phalarts arundinacea, Lady's 
laces; painted ground: see quot.; painted 
hyena = Hyens-noc (Lycaon prclus); painted 
lady, (a) a species of butterfly (Vanessa or Pyra- 
nets cardui) of orange-red colour, spotted with 


black and white; (4) a party-coloured variety of | 


Pink or Dianthus; (c) also painted lady pea, 
a variegated spccies of Lathyrius, esp. of the Sweet 
Pea; painted longspur, a North American bird, 
Centrophanes pictus (Coues Key N. Amer. Birds 
(1834) 358); painted mischief (s/avg), playing 
cards; painted quail, a name appliec| to several 
birds allied to the quail, esp. to those of the gcnus 
Excalfactoria; painted snipe: see quot. 1896; 
painted tortoise, turtle, an Amertcan mud- 
turtle (Chrysemys pica) brilliantly marked on the 
under surface with red and yellow. 

1893 Newton Dict. Birds 459 The.. gaudy *Painted Bunt- 
ing or Nonpareil. [1339 AWol’s of Partlt. 1, 106/1 En la 
*Chaumbre de Peynte. 1350-1 //zd. 225/1 Een la Chaumbre 
Blaunch- pres de la Chaumbre Peynte.} ¢1543in Parker Dom. 
Archit, U1. 79 The parlement chambre & paynted chambre. 
1654 ttle) Speeches of His Highnesse the Lord Protector 
to the Parliament in the Painted Chamber. 1875 STusss 
Cons?. Hist. UL. xviii. 129 He [Hen. V1] had heen brought 
into the painted chamber to presideat the opening of parlia- 
ment. 1488in Rigon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 286, j *pantid cloth 
cum pictura S. Antonii. 1523 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 253 
A paynted clothe wt Christe and ij thefes upon it, iiijd. 
1542-1654 [sve Crotn sé. 5), 1787 Witnerinc Brit. Plants 
fed. 2) 1]. 632 Bartsia, *Painted-cup. 1865 Sreas. Hot., 
Paintcd cup, an American name tor Castilleja. 1730 
Mortimer in PA. Trans. XXXVI. 431 Friugilla tricolor, 
the “painted Finch ..; its Head and Neck are blue; its 
Back green, and the Belly red. 1597 Gurarne //erbal 1. 
xix. § 2, 25 Usually of our English women .. called Ladies 
Laces, or *Painted grasse. 1834 Mitten P/ant.2., Painted 
Grass. 1831 Staudard 3 Oct. 2/t Designs which remind 
the ancient spectator of that portion of the old Fleet Prison 
once known as ‘the *painted ground ’, because of the vivid 
illustrations that distinguished it. 1868 Woop //omes with- 
out J}, xii, 220 Called ihe *Painted Honey: Eater on account 
of t'.e variety of its colouring. Its scientific name is FxZo- 
uaa ficia. 4753 Cuambers Cycl, Supp.,* Paint dlady, 
a term for a particular sort of carnations, the flowers of 
which have all their petals red or purple on the out side, 
and white underneath. 1760 J. Lee /uirod. Bot. App. 321 
Painted Lady Pease, Lathyrus. 1823 Crave Technol. 
Dict., Painted lady, the name of a beautifully variegated 
pea, the Lalhyrus odoratus of Linneus. 1829 Gler's 
Ttist. Derby \. 174 Papilio Pictus, Painted Lady Butterfly. 
1890 Daily News 14 Oct. 5/1 The butterflies of autumn, 
admiral and painted lady, sail from bush to bush. 1825 
Greenhouse Comp. \l. 25 Malua miniata, “painted Mallow, 
a shrub introduced from South America in 1798 1879 
Daily News 8 Mar. (Furmer', There are plenty of ways of 
gambling .. withont recourse to the ‘ “painted inischief’. 
1895 Lypexker Noy. Nat. Hist. 1V. 416 The common 
“painted quail (E.rcadfactorta chinensis) inhabits the Indo- 
Chinese countries, especially the lower hills. 1836 YarRett 
Brit. Fishes \\_ 433 The Small-eyed Ray, or * Painted Ray. 
Rata muicrocellata. 1811 Sporting Mag. 63 Called the 
*painted snipe, 1896 Newron Dict. Birds 886 the so-called 
Painted Snipes, forming the genus Rostra/ula,or Rhynchza. 
..Vhree species are now admitted, natives respectively of 
South America, Africa and southern Asia and Australia. 

Painter! (pé'ntaz), Forms: 4-3 peyntouar, 
peynteur, payntoure, -eore, 4-6 payntur, 5 
paintour, payntor, peyntoure, poyntowre, 
panter, 5-6 payntour, peynter, 5-7 paynter, (6 
peyntar, penter, peincter), 5- painter, [MI. 
a. AF. peintour = OF, petntour, -lor (regimen-case 
of peintre = Pr. pintor, Sp., Pg. pintor, At. pintore) 
:-Com. Romanic pinclor-em, for L. pictor-ent, 
agent-n. from pingére to Patnr. In 15~-16th c., 
the ending was conformed to the -er of native 
agent-nouns.] One who paints. 

1. An artist who represents or depicts objccts on 
a sutface in colours; one who paints pictures. 

1340 Haupote P~ Conse. 2308 Ne swa sleygh payntur 
never nan was, ..Patcouthe.. paynta poynt aftir bair liknes. 
€1375 Paynteore {see Paint y.t x), 1382 Wretir Esther i. 6 
The whiche thing the peynteur with wonder diuersete made 
fair. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 407/t Poyntowre, or peyntoure, 
bictor, 1538 in Vivary’s Anat. (1838) App. xti. 238 Payde 
to Hans Holbyn, one of the Kingis paynters. 1561 T. Hosy 
tr. Castiglione's Courtyer 1. Kb, A ost excellent peincter. 
1634 W. Tirwiyt tr. Balsic's Lett, 223, | avoid the sight 
of all Paynters..lest they shew ine the patterne of iny pale 
visage. 1759 Jounson Aassclas xxix, A painter must copy 
pees. 31870 Rus«in Lect. Art v. 121 The greatest of 

nglish painters..our own gentle Reynolds. . 

_b. fg. One who describes something in a 
pictorial or graphic style; a pictorial describer. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. 37 To describe. .how, vsuall howers, 
may be (by the Sunnes shadow) truely determined: will be 
found no sleight Painters worke. 1774 Gotosm. Rectal. 63 
A flattering painter, who made it his care ‘Io draw men as 
they ought to be, not as they are. @1877 Bacenor Lit. 
Stud. (1879) 205 The great works of the real painters of 
essential human nature, 

2. A workman who coats or colours the surface 


of things (as woodwork, ironwork, etc.) with paint. 
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¢1400 Destr. Troy 1591 Ofallbecraftes. . Parnters, painters, 
pynners also; Bochers, bladsmythis, baxters amonge. 1483 
Act Rich. [//, c. 12 § 1 Anificers of the said Realm.. 
Spurriers, Goldbeaters, Painters, Sadlers. ¢1515 Cocke 
Loreli’s B. 9 Fyners, plommers, and penters. 1711 Act 
10 Anne c. 18 $57 All.. Printers Painters or Stainers of any 
such Paper. 1862 Ad/ ¥'r. Round 18 Oct. 133 Orphans of 
parents—bricklayers, painters, carpenters—‘* who had never 
been upon the parish’. 1891 E. Peacock . Brendon 1. 26 
We are compelled to call both the President of the Royal 
Academy and the man who paints our carts and hot-bed 
frames by the common name of painter. 

b. With of, or in objective comb.: One who 
paints (i.e. either ‘depicts’, or ‘adorns with 
colour’) what is indicated by the context. Also fig. 

1844 Lp. Broucuam A. Luned III. iv. 125 She has some 
pretensions as a painter of still life. 1853 Whittter Garden 
1 O Painter of the fruits and flowers, We own Thy wise 
design. J/od. He was a famous painter of lions. 

+3. (See quot.) Obs. 

1688 R. Hote Armoury mi. 152/1 Colours, of which there 
is only seven used in Glass-painting.. Black, called Painter 
by them. - : 

4. attrib. and Comb., chiefly appositive, as paznter- 
husband, -minisler, -muse, -saint, painter-like adj. ; 
painter's brush; painter's colic, a form of colic 
to which painters who work with poisonous pre- 
parations of lead are liable, lead-colic; +painter's 
gold, orpiment; + painter's oil, linseed oil. 

1821 Craic Lect. Drawing ii. 138 The form will scarcely 
ever be forgotten..that has ever been looked on with a 
*painter-like feeling. 1693 Watts Ox Death Aged Rela- 
tive v, The “painter-muse with glancing eye Observ’d a 
inanly spirit nigh. 1899 .Wonth Jan. 38 I he *painter-saint of 
Fiesole, 1685 G. Meriton omenct. Cler. 356 A * Painter's 
Brushor Pencill, Pewicfllus. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. 1. 
173 [wo cases of violent *painter’scolic. 1899 A l/butt's Syst. 
Med. VILL. 7 ‘Occupation neuroses’ suchas painter’s colic or 
mercurial tremor. 1872 Ruskin Zugle's .V. § 199 When the 
English gentleman becoines an art-patron, he employs his 
*painter-servant only to paint himself and his house. 1591 
Percivate Sf. Dict., Oropcl, leather gilt, “painters gold (1599 
Miuskeu adds: Orpinor base gold for painters]. 1611 Coter., 
Origeau, base gold, leafe gold, false gold, Orpine, Painters 
gold. 1545 Autes of Customs cij, * Paynters oyle the barrel. 
1583 /4d. D vj, Painters or Linsed Oyle. 

' Painter ? (petnte:). Nau. Also 5-9 paynter, 
7-9 penter. [Derivation uncertain. Connexion 
with Panter sé.2, net, snare, F. pavtidre, has been 
conjectured; but no corroborative evidence has 
been found. Cf. Paint v.* 

Cf. also OF. fentotr, feutoir anything for hanging things 
on, of which Godef. has one rsth c. instance glossed as 
* cordage de forte resistance '.) 

1. The rope or chain with which the shank and 
flukes of the anchor, when carried at the cathead, 
are confined to the ship's side. Now always 
SHANK-PAINTER, q. V. 

1487 Naval Acc. fen. V1 (1896) 44 Paynters for the ankres 
. ij. (1495 /4/d. 258 Bowpayntours for destrelles feble j 
Shankpayntors for destrelles worne & feble ij.) 1661 J. 
Tatuam London's Tryumphs in Heath Grocer's Cont). 
(1869) 478 Stand ready by the Anchor Let go your open 
Penter, and hold fast your Stopper. [1769 Fatconer Dict. 
Marine (1789), Shank.Painter, a short rope and chain 
which hangs the shank and flukes of an anchor up to the 
ship's side, as the stopper fastens the ring and stock to the 
cat-head.] 

2. A rope attachcd to the bow of a boat, for 
making it fast to a ship, a stake, ctc. 

r71z W. Sutnertann Shipbutld. Assist. 154 For the Long- 
boat. .. Painter, } the Boat Rope and § of the Le(ngth). 
1757 Ropertson in Phil, Trans. L. 34 The skiff was .. let 
down; but the painter not being fast, the rope run an end, 
and the skiff went adrift 1790 Wotcort (P, Pindar) Adz. 
to Fut, Laurcat Wks. 1812 If. 238 Just like the Victory or 
Fame That by its painter drags the Gig or Yawl. 1806 
Naval Chron. XV. 462 This. .allowed time to cnt the boat's 
penter, 1831 TretawNey Adv. Vounger Son (1890) 311, 
1. .sltpped the painter which held the boat. 1861 Hucnes 
Tom Brown at Oxf. ii. (1889) 15 [Ile] jumped out with the 
painter of his skiff in his hand. 1876 Besant & Rice Gold. 
Butterfly xv. 130 Painters in Londo boats are sometimes 
longish ropes, for convenience of mooring. 

b. Zo cut (or slip) the painter (fig.): to send 

a person or thing ‘ adrift’ or away; to clear off; 

to sever a connexion, cffect a separation. 

a1700 B.E. Dict. Cant. Crew s.v., Pll Cut your Painter 
Jor ye, Vil prevent ye doing me any Mischief. 1785 Grose 
Dict, Vulg. Tongue s.v., Pil cut your painter for you, 
Pil send you off. 1867 Smyvtu Saslor’s Word.bk. s.v., ‘Cut 
your painter’, make off. 1888 ‘IT. W. Rew Life IV. E. 
Horstcr 11. 99 The sooner we ‘cut the painter’ and let the 
Greater Britain drift from us the better it would be for 
Iinglishmen, 1891 E. Kinctake Australian at Jf, 4 On 
the contrary, the idea of ‘cutting the painter’ is not popular. 

Painter 3. [Variant of Paxtuen, prob. from 
16the, Eng. panwter or F. panthére pronounced 

_ pantere).) Name in some parts of N. America for 

the Amcrican panther or cougar (Fe/ds concolor). 

1823 J. F. Coorer Péoncers xxviii, lt might frighten an 
older woman to see a she painter so near her, with a dead 
cub by its side. 1901 Roosevett in Scrténer’s Alag. Oct., 
The cougar. .. In the Eastern States it is usnally called 
panther or painter; in the Western States, mountain lion, 
or, toward the South, Mexican lion. The Spanish-speaking 
people usually call it simply lion. 

Painterly, ¢. (adv.) rare. [f. Patyterl + 
-LY1, 4} Like, or pertaining to, a painter; 
characteristic of a painter, artistic. b. a/v. In 
_ a way proper to a painter, artistically. 
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a 1586 SIDNEY Arcadia I. (1590) 55 It was a very white and 
red vertue, which you could pick out of a painterly glosse 
ofa visage. 1822 T. G. WaixewriGut Zs. 6 Crit. (1880) 
248 A painterly arranged exclamation of this kind. rd. 261 
How well made up—how painterly ! 

Paintership. xonce-wd. ([f. as prec. + -SHIP.] 
The ftinction or position of a painter. 

1553 M. Woon tr. Gardiner's Truc Obedicnec G viij, Let 
him striue also to continue stil in his chief paintourship, 
least another passe him in conning, & so haue the name 
of the cheif painger from him. 


Painter-Stainer = ParstER! 1 and 2. 

‘The name by which the members of the City of London 
Livery Company of Painters (which included Juin¢ers in 
senses 1 and 2), are designated in their charter, in which 
connexion it has continued in use to the present day. The 
restriction of meaning stated in quot. 1706, and repeated in 
later Dicts., does not seem to be in accordance with facts. 

1504 Decd in J. G. Crace Comp. / ainter-Staincrs (1880), 
John Browne paynter-steyner. 1581 Charter Painters’ 
Comp. Lond., Liberi Homines et Cives Civitatis London 
Artis sive Misterii pictorium vocati Anglice Paynters- 
Steyners. 1582 Grant of Byelaws, Lhe .. fellowship of the 
arte of paynters, alias paynters stayners of the City of 
London. 1604 Act 1 Fas. /, c. 20 No manner of person 
.. Shall... make any manner of worke or workes, or lay 
any manner of Colour or Colours, Painting or Paintings 
whatsoeuer, in the sayd Art or Mystery of Painters Stainers 
aforesaid .. vnlesse [etc.]. 1706 Puiviirs ed. Kersey), Pasnter- 
Stainer, one that makes draughts of, and paints all sorts 
of Coats of Arms, with other Devices belonging to the Art 
of Heraldry. 1709 Stavre Ann. Ref. (1824) 1. xiii, 268 
Forced to become an apprentice for ten years to William 
Gardiner, painter stainer of London. 1&80 J. G. Crace 
[Master] (#¢/e) Some Account of the Worshipful Company 
of Iainter-Stainers. /ééd. ad fin., ‘1 his Company may fairly 
appeal to all good citizens to join in the wish expressed in 
their time-honoured toast ‘ May the Painter-Stainers’ Com- 
pany flourish root and branch for ever’. 

Paint-house, obs. variant of PENTHOUSE. 

Paintiness (pé‘ntinés). [f. Painty a@ + 
-NESS.] The quality of beirg painty. 

1884 Bazaar 22 Dec. 663/2 laults of feeble colouring and 
splashy paintiness. 1885 Buttocn G. Jamesone v. 55 With 
how little paintiness they shine forth from their frames. 

Painting (pé‘ntin), 70/7 sd. [f. Partner v. + 
-1ncl.] The action of the verb Paint, or that 
which is painted. 

1. The result or product of applying paint or 
colour; colouring; pictorial decoration. 

ai2zz5 Ancr. R. 392 Ine schelde beod preo pinges, fet 
treo, and pet leder, & Fe peintunge. 1495 Trevisa’s Barth. 
De P. R. xvi. xcix. 587 Glasse is amonge stones as a fole 
amonge men for it takyth al manere of colour and payntyng. 
1607 SHAKS. 7707 1.1. 155 A pecce of Painting, which I do 
beseech Your Lordship to accept. 1760-1 in Willis & Clark 
Cambridge (1886) 11. 496 Repairing the painting of the 
room. 1817 J. Evans Aacurs. Il tndsor etc. 22 A rich piece 
of painting in enamel. a@1859 Macactiay fist. Eng. xxiii. 
V. 112 Gazers who admired the painting and gilding of 
his Excellency’s carriages, 

2. concr, A rcpresentation of an object or scenc 
on a surface by means of colours; a picture. 

¢1388in Myclif’s Sel. Wks. 111. 462 Allemen worschipynge 
. poo yinagis or any payntyngus, sy nnen ande done ydolatiy. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 266/2 A Payntynge, pictura, enth/elucja. 
1588 Suaxs. Z. Z. 2. ut. i. 21 With .. your hands in your 
pocket, ike a man after an old painting, 1639 N. N.tr. Du 
Bosg's Compl. i) onan \, 10 To refresh the eyes with their 
paintings. 1809 W. Drake Descr. Catal, ¢2 The distinction 
made between a Painting and a Drawing. 1859 Guttick 
& Yims Painting 275 Pevhaps the most remarkable painting 
of the eighteenth century in France. 

3. The representing of objects or figures by 
means of colours laid on a surface; the art of so 
depicting objects. 

c1440 Prop. Parv. 3540/2 Peyntynge, or portrature.. 
pictura. 1638 Junivs Paint. Ancients 12 The facultie of 
Painters..knoweth no end in painting. 1770 Sir J. Rey- 
soins H’ks. (1855) 329 There are excellencies in the art of 
painting beyond what is commonly called the imitation of 
Nature. 1841-4 Emerson £ss., Art Wks. (Bohn) I. 148 
Painting and sculpture are gyinnastics of the eye. 

; b. fig. The depicting in words, representation in 
vivid language. 

1615 CuarMan Odyss. xix. 288 Thus many tales Ulysses 
told his wife, At most but painting, yet most like the life. 
1695 Drypen Troilus § Cressida Pref. biij, Vhe painting 
of it is so lively, and the words so moving. a1877 BAGEHOT 
Lit. Stud. (1879) 207 Few things in literary painting are 
more wonderful. 

4. The action of colouring or of adorning with 
paint; the colouring of the face with paint; an 
instance of this. «Also jig. 

1497 Nav. Acc. f/en. VL (1856) 237 Workyug abought the 
payntyng of the seid ship. 1579 W. WitKinson Cov/ut. 
Fam, Loue 48 Vhese his vayne payntynges of his margent, 
shall hereafter make his cause more odious. 1650 Futter 
Pisgah w. vi. 116 Painting was practised by Haalots, 
adulterated complexions well agreeing with adulterous con- 
ditions, 1715 South Serm. IV. i. 46 Like the Plaistering 
of Marble, or the Painting of Gold. 1880 Outpa Afot/s it. 
17 It is all cant to be against painting. 

+5. concr. Pigment, paint. Os. 

rs9r Percivatt $4. Dect., A/udas, painting for womens 
faces, Fucus. 1594 Greene & Loner Looking-Glass Wks. 
(Grosart) XIV. 27 ‘he costly paintings fetcht fro curious 
Tyre, Hane mended in my face what nature mist. 1608 
Yorsert Serpents (1658) 695 .Adulterated with meal, chalk, 
white-earth, or painting. 1650 Buiwer sfathropomet. 158 
Thou defacest the features of God, if thou cover thy Face 
with: painting. aes 

6. allrib.and Comé., as patnting apron, -cleaner, 
-room, etc.; + painting-cloth = ParnTeD cloth. 
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1668 R. Heap Eng. Regue 1.112 Old painting Cloath .. 
Dives in the flames .. the Prodigal on Horse-back. 1769 
C. Leappetter Afech. Dialling xxvii. 148 Pamting Brushes 
of Several Sizes. 1804 Aurop. Alag. May 329/1 ‘Lhe back 
offices and painting-room abutted upon Lanzford’s. .auction- 
room. 1837 Mrs. SHERwoop //. J/idner 1. xii. 57 Bits of 
broken plates, which Henry used as pallets and painting- 
Stones. 1852 THacKERAY “ssoud i, As one has seen un- 
skilful painting-cleaners do. 1876 LoweLt Asmong my 
Bes. Ser. 1. 311 He would come to the painting-room and 
sit silent for hours. 

Painting, #//.a. [f. as prec.+-1nc2.] That 
paints: see the verb. 

1628 Earte Asicrocosm., Player (Arb.) 42 He is like our 
painting Gentle-women, seldome in his owne face, seldomier 
in his cloathes. 1752 Foote Taste u. Wks. 1799 1. 23 ‘That 
gentleman..that we see’d at the painting man’s. : 

Hence Paintingness (7a7e), pictorial quality. 

1801 W. Taytor in Robberds A/cm. 1. 374 One cannot 
enough praise the expression and paintingness of the style. 

Paintless (péintlés), a. [f. Painr v, and 56, 
+-LESS. ] 

+1. Incapable of being painted or depicted. 

1729 Savace: WVandercr 11. 246 By woe, the soul to daring 
actions swells; By woe, in paintless patience it excels. 

2. Destitute or devoid of paint. 

1859 Heirs Friends in C. Ser. wt. (ed. 2) 1. 11 Sordid, .. 
paintless, blackened houses. 1868 Dittxe Grester Brit. I. 
1, xi. 122 We met them with peaceful paintless cheeks. 

+Paintment. Os. rare. [f. Paint v. + 
-MENT.] Painting, adornment with colours, 

1597 Bearp Theatre God's Fudgem. (1612) 67 Along the 
verdant fields all richly di’de With Natures paintments, and 
with Floraes pride. 1622 Rowtanps Good Newes& Bad N. 
15 Where..natures paintments, red, and yellow, blew, With 
colours plenty round about him grew. 

Paintress (péntrés). [ad. F. pezntresse, in 
15-16the, also paznlresse (Godef.), fem. of fetitre 
painter.] A female painter ; a woman who paints. 

+1. A woman who paints or rouges her face. Ods. 

1633 T. Apams Z.x/. 2 /’efer iii.1 Asthe cunning paintress 
deals with her face. 

2. A woman who paints pictures; a female artist. 

1741 Corr. betw. C'tess Hartford & Ctess Ponifret (1805) 
III. 225 We went to see the paintress Rosalba, who ts now 
old. 1836 Blackw. Alag. XXXI1X. 353 Nature .. adorning 
and touching up, like a paintress, her choice works. 1884 
H. S. Witson Sted. Hist. 160 She was a paintress of repute. 

b. With of, or a genitive, or sb. attrib. 

1790 H. Watro.e Let. to A/iss Berrys 10 Oct. (1846) V1. 
370, I long to hear that its dear paintress is well. 1826 
Kirsy & Spe. Exfomod, (1828) II. xxix. 72 This admirable 
paintress of natural objects. 1889 C. Keune Let. in Lee 
(1892) x. 314 A friend .. a rattling fine animal paintress. 

3. A woman employed in painting pottery-ware. 

1825 J. NicHotson Oferat. Alcchanic 474 As both males 
and females are employed in this branch, the men are called 
painters, the women faintresscs: but in blue-painting, 
where no men are employed, the women are called d/ve- 
painters, 1893 E. L. WAKEMAN in Columbus (Ohio) Disp. 
4 May, One [daughter] may be a ‘paintress’, ccloring the 
cheaper wares. 

+ Paintrix. Obs. rare. [See-tTRIx.] =prec. 2. 

1547 in I Ycary's Anat, (1888) App. ii. 117 Item to Mlisteris 
levyn Terling, Paintrix, x li. 1762 H. Watrore I“ertue's 
Aneed. Paint. v. Wks. 1798 TI. go. 

+ Paintry. Oés. Also 6 -tre. [ad. obs. F. 
peintrie (13th c, in Godef.): sce -ry.] The action 
or product of painting ; also fig. 

wsix_ Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1V. 296 For certane 
colouris [etc.) boght be him for the paintre of the Kingis 
gret schip. 1533 Gau Richt lay 16 Ymagis or payntre. 
1573 G. Harvey /clter-64. (Camden) 103 No bombast or 
paintry to helpe deformity. 1653 Manton £.rf. Jawics i. 
11 When .. you walk in a garden or field..think tbus with 
yourselves: Here is a goodly show and paintry. 

+Painture. Ols. Forms: 3-8 pein-, 4-5 
peyn-, § paynture, -toure, 5-8 painture. [ME. 
a. OF. fetnture, painlure (vith c. in Godef.) = 
Pr., Sp., It. prréeera (beside Pr. pictwra, It. pit- 
tura):—late L. *pinctiira for picliira painting, f. 
pingére, pict-, pincl- to paint: see -URE, Painture 
is thus ult. a doublet of Picrure.] 

1. The action or art of painting, or depicting 
objects in colours; style of painting. Also fig. 

¢1385 Cuaucer Doctor's T. 33 With swich peynture She 
peynted hath this noble creature. 1398 Trevisa Sarth. De 
P. R. xix. xxxvii. (1495) 870 The igypciens fonde fyrst 
paynture, 31593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. Wks. (Grosart) 
Il. 118 Vhe next peece, not of his Rhetorique, or Poetry, 
but of his Painture, 1668 Drvpen Ass. Dram. Poesy 
59 Shall that excuse the ill Painture or designment of 
them? @1918 Penn Yracts Wks. 1726 1. 482 The primi- 
tive Christrans abhorred Painture. [1846 LANvor II’/s. 
(1876) LV. 226 We have suffered to drop away from us the 
beautiful and commodious word..painture.] 

2. That which is painted; painting, pictorial 
work ; a painting, picture. 

a 225 Ancr. &, 242 Al nis bute ase a scheadewe—al nis 
bute ase a peinture. 13382 Wycuir 1 Chroz. vi. 29 We made 
in hem cherubyn, and palmes, and dyuerse peynturis. ¢1400 
Mauspev. (Roxb.) viii. 29 ‘To fordo pe paynture and pe 
ymiages pat ware purtraid on be walles. 1496 Dives & Pars. 
L iii. 34/2 The lewde man sholde use his bookes, that is 
ymagery and paynture, @1533 Lp. Bernurs Gold. Lh. 
af, Atred. (1546) Y ij b, The whiche paintures were sayed to 
bee of the handy warke of the expert Appelles. 1668 
Drvyvex £ss. Dram. Poesy 69 The shadowings of Painture 
. being to cause the rounding of it. 

3. Asubstancce uscd in painting; a paint, pigment. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) I. 387 Pey wolde .. make.. 
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| dyuers figures..and peynte hym wil ynke ober wib opir 
peynture and colour. ¢ 1449 Prcock Repr, 11. ix. 193 Graued 
and ourned with gold and otbere gay peinturis. 1620 
Tuomas Lat, Dict., Atramentum, ..Inke, blacke painture. 

Painty (pé'nti), @ [f Parnt sd. +-y.] 

1. Of, belonging to, or abounding in paint. 

1873 W. Morris in Mackail Zi/é (1899) 1. 292 The big 
room is bare and painty. 1891 C. James Nom. Rigmarole 
181 Do you inind this painty smell? . ; : 

2. Of a picture: Overcharged with paint; having 
the paint too obtrusive. 

1870 Athcenzum 21 May 680 Being rather opaque, not to 
say painty, in some of its less important parts. 1834 Ch. 
Tires 410/1 A telling landscape, too painty, but the coin- 
position is good. 

Pain-worthy: see PAINsworTHy. 

Painy, Painym: see Pareny, PaAYNiM. 

+ Paiocke. [Known only in the passage cited. 
It has been variously vicwed by editors as a mis- 
print for pacocke, pecocke, or other obs. form of 
PEACOCK, or as some dialect form of that word, or 
as being the older spelling (with z for 7) of pajock, 
for an alleged northern Sc. fea-yock = peacock. 
Various other conjectures have been offered. 

The spelling fcacock or peacocke is found in the First 
Folio in the 5 other places where the word occurs, and 
there seems no reason why Hamlet should here use a stray 
dialect word. he context suggests that Hamlet was going 
| tosay ‘A very, very Ass', but checked himself at the last 
word and substituted this.) 

1602 Suaks, Haw, 111. ii. 295 F/am. For thou dost know: 
Ol: Damon deere, This Realme dismantled was of Ioue 
himselfe, And now reignes heere, A verie verie Paiocke. 
Hora. You might haue Rim’d. |Pope reads: For thou 
dost know, O Damon dear, This reali dismantled was Of 
Jove himself; and now reigns here A very very—peacock.] 
{Hence 1899 Blachw. Alag, Feb. 354/1 We think of Beau 
3rummell rather as a ‘very, very pajock’ tban a man of 
bones and sinews.] 


Paip, pape (pzp). Sc. Alsopep (Jam.). [var. 
of Pip.] The stone of a cherry, sloe, plum, or 
other stone fruit; an orange pip, ctc. The paips, 
a game played by schoolboys with cherry-stones. 

17z1 Kerry Sc. Prov, 2 A Mead full of Hair, a Kirkle full 


of Hips, and a Briest full of Papes, are three sure Marks of | 


a Daw. 1808-25 Jamirson, / aif, a cherry-stone. .. Three of 
these stones are placed together, and another above them. 
These are called a castle. The player takes ain with a 
cherry-stone, and when he overturns this castle, he claims 
the spoil, [But in some districts the missile is a large flat 
metal button, a bit of slate, or a marble.) 1821 Alackw. 
Mag. IX. 401 note, Papes are cherry-stones, which are 
collected with care by tbe boys, and furnish them with 
numberless sources of amusement, 1885 Sir R. Curistison 
Anutobiog, 1. ii. 33 Cherry trees in my young days were 
robbzd as much for the papes as for the cherries. 

Paip, Paiply, Sc. ff. ’orr, Popey. 

Pair (pé-1), 56.1 Forms: 3-5 peire, peyre, 
4-7 paire, payre, (4-5 (9) pare), 4-6 payr, 5 
peyr, (peyer, payir, 5-6 par, payer, 6 paier, 
parre, pers), 4-pair. [Ml.a. F. pazve:—L. paria, 
pl. neut. of pa, far?- equal, takcn as sing. fem. 
Cf. L. par sing. neut. (more than 50 examples in 
Durham Ace. Rolls, Surtces), It. + par, patio, Sp., 
Pg. par, OF. par, pair, also Ger., Du. paar 
(OHG., MIG. far), Da., Sw., Iccl. paz; the form 
par, pare, was in use also in MI.; pair, pay, 
without final -e, is occasional in 14-15th c. 


was formerly omitted, as ‘a pair gloves’: cf. Ger. c/n paar 

handschuhe, After a numeral Jax was formerly used in 

the sing. form; ‘three pair (of) shoes’ = Ger. drei faar 

schuhe; this is still retained colloquially, and in certain 
| connexions; but the tendency is now to say ‘three pairs ‘.) 
| I. Two associated together; a set of two. 
| 1. Two separate things of a kind that are asso- 
ciated or coupled In use, usually corresponding to 
each other as right and left (less frequently as 
upper and under), Such are things worn on or 
adapted to the right and left limbs or sides of the 
| body, as ‘a pair of gloves, leggings, shoes, stock- 
ings, spurs, stirrups, fetters, sculls’, etc.; also 
: (collog. and somewhat heemorously’) the two bodily 
| members themselves, as ‘a pair of eyes, ears, lips, 
| jaws, arms, hands, heels, legs, wings’, etc. ; also, 
other things used side by side, as ‘a pair of folding 
| doors, curtains’, ctc. 

(1278 in Durham Acc, Rolls (Surtees) 487 In 2 paribus 
arsuns.] c12zg0 Bekct 20 in S. Lag. Leg. 1. 107 Ake euere lie 
hadde ane peire feteres faste him up-on. 1375 Barsour Bruce 
xi, 463 Seven hundreth paris of spuris rede War tane of 
knychtis that war dede. 1377 Lanci. P. Pl. B. v. 256 And 
haue ymade many a knyzte bothe mercere & drapere, Pat 
payed neuere for his prentishode nouste a peire gloues. 
1386 Cnaucer Il ife’s Prol, 97 He hadde a paire Of legges 
and of feet so clene & faire. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De PK. 
v. xx. (Bodl. MS.) 1f. 10 b/2 Somme [teeth] bene pares twey 
ouer and tweyne nepir. 1478 W. Paston jr. in 2. Lett. 
I11. 237 1j. schyrtes,and a peyer of sclyppers. 1579 Votting- 
han Rec. NV. 184 A pere of shows for the neytar boye. 
ate Warp Sinip. Cobler 75 Truth [doth] best, when it is 
spoken out, through a paire of openlips. 1678 BuTLer //ud. 
i. i, 791 Our Noblest Senses act by Pairs, ‘wo Eyes to 
see, tohear two Ears. 1712 BupGeri. Spcct, No. 425 P 1 
Thro’ a Pair of Iron Gates. 1865 Dicwuns A/ut. /*7 1. 3, 
The girl rowed, pulling a pair of sculls very easily, 

b. Hencc various colloquial or familiar locutions : 
| Pair of hands,a man; to take or show a clean or fair 


Pair is now followed by of as in ‘a pair of gloves’; but of | 


PAIR. 


par of heels: see Cuan a. 3d, Fair a. 8d; pair of lawn 
sleeves, a bishop; Jatr of oars: see Oar sh. 3.43 another or 
a different pair of shocs or boots, a different matter; Jair 
of wheels, a two-wheeled vehicle. 

_ 1598 Forios.v. /rasti della barca, As we saie the cushions 
ina paire of oares. 1623 CocKERAM 1. s.v. /enchimonth, Which 
fee, for a paire of Wheeles is foure pence, and for Paniers 
two pence. 1630 R. Johnson's Kingid. & Comw. 592 Her 
enemies brought ten hundred thousand paire of hands to 
pull downe the wals of lerusalem. 1844 Macautay £ss., 
karl of Chatham (1887) 817 At every levee, appemed 
eightecn or twenty pair of lawn sleeves. 1859 ‘PHACKERAY 
ltrginians 11. xvi. 130 1f Mr. George had been in the army, 
that..would have been another pair of boots. 1865 Dickens 
Mut. Fr. 1. xv, ‘That, sir’, replied Mr. Wegg,..‘is quite 
another pair of shoes’. 

2 In the names of single articles of clothing, 
instruments, or tools, composed of two corre- 
sponding parts, which are not used separatcly, and 
consequently are named only in the plural: e. g. 
“a pair of breeches, trousers, or stays; a pair of 
scissors, tongs, bcllows, compasses, spectacles, 
balances, stocks’. ~ 

1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 8013 Amorewe uor to werie a peire 
of hosen [v. ». a peyre hose] of say. 1390 Gower Conf. 11. 
318 Out le clippeth also faste Hire tunge with a peire 
scheres. c14z25 Aug. Voc. in Wr.-Wiiluker 657/16 //ic 
culigna, A° pare belows, 1530 Patscr. 182 Suche instru- 
mentes or toles as we in our tong use to name by payres.. 
a payre of bellows, a payre of stockes,a payre of spectacles, 
1563 SuuTe Archit, jb, Take a paire of compasses and 
set the one poincte of the compasses..vpon y® line vnder the 
Abacus. 1671 Lapy M. Bertie in 12th Rep, List. ALSS. 
Comm. App. Vv. 23 She was so ill with wearing a paire of 
perfumed bodyes that she was forced to goe to bed. 1784 
Cook 37d Voy. 11. vii. 351 Our new visitor had on a pair of 
green cloth breeches. 1870 Dickxexs £. Drood ii, Two 
pairs of nut-crackers. 

3. Two persons or animals of opposite sexes. 

a. A man and woman united by love or marriage; 
an engaged or married couple. 

1377 Lancet. P. Pe. B. 1x. 164 Many a peire sithen the 
pestilence, Han plight hem togideres, 1590 Spenser J. Q. 
ul. x. 16 A wanton payre Of lovers loosely knit. 1390 SHaKs. 
Alids. NAV. i. 96 ‘Yhere shall the paires of faithfull Louers 
be Wedded, with ‘Vheseus, all in iollity. 1667 Muttox 
P. L. iv. 534 Live while ye may, Yet happie pair. 1727-46 
Tomson Sumner 1172 Young Celadon And his Amelia 
were a matchless pair. 1807 CraBBE Par, A'cg. 1.105 Next 
at our altar stood a luckless pair. 1869 A. B. Epwarps 
Debenhant's Vow \xiii, The ne wly-married pair were installed 
in a compartment by themselves, 

b. ‘Two partners in a dance. 

1770 Gotpsm. Des. lill, 25 The dancing pair that simply 
sought renown By holding out to tire each other down. 
1781 Cowrrr //ofé 13-14 As in a dance the pair that take 
the lead Turn downward, and the lowest pair succeed. 
1844 Dickens Christmas Carol ii, Vhree or four and twenty 
pair of partners ;..people who would dance. 

e. A mated couple of animals. 

13.. ££, Allit. P. B. 335 Of vche horwed, in ark halde 
bot a payre. ?a@1366 Cuaucer Rom. Rose 107 Vhe smale 
foules.. They peyned hem, ful many a peyre, To synge on 
bowes blosmed feyre. 1567 Martet Gr. Forest 6b, There 
is a paire of them, Maleand Female. 1795 Cowrer /air- 
ing Ttme 44 All pair'd, and each pair built a nest. 1838 
Lucyel. Brit. (ed. 7) XV1. 733/1 They [eagles] not only 
pair, but continue in pairs all the year round; and the same 
pair procreates year after year. 

4. A set of two; two individuals (persons, 
animals, or things) of the same kind taken together; 
esp. when associated in function, purpose, or posi- 
tion; a couple, brace, span. Sometimes said of 
two objects of different kind when intimately asso- 
ciated and viewed as a group. 

3300 Floriz & Bl. 566 Swiche him seruep a day so faire 
Amore3e moste anober peire. 1418 £. £. IV ills (1882) 32, 
ij peire of my best shetes. ¢ 1430 Lvpc. A/in. Poevis (Percy 
Soc.) 236 [He] Took out of helle soulys many a peyre. 
c1430 — Keas. & Sens. 218. ¢1470 Henry MWadlace vu. 225 
Vpon the bawk thai hangit mony par. 1486 24,.S4, Adéans 
F vj, A Couple or a payer of botillis. 1575 Lanenam Let. 
(1871) 8 A payree of great wbyte syluer lyuery Pots for wyne. 
1638-9 in Swayne Sarum Churchw. Acc. (1896) 210 Paire 
of Sawyers for 29 dayes. a@1703 Burkitt Ov N. 7. Mark vi. 
13 The Jesuits send forth their emissaries by pairs. 1776 
Wornerine S77t. Plants (1706) 111. 639 [Iter lutea) Flowers 
sometimes in pairs. 1800 Worpsw. /'et Lam 14,1] watched 
them with delight, they [maiden and lamb] were a lovely 
pair. 1836 Wuyte Meivinie Aase Coz. xii, Vhe pair [horse 
and rider} looked what the gentlemen call ‘all over like 
going’, 1873 Proctor Alem. Astron, xiii. 121 The stars of 
the pair are seen to circle round each other. The very fact 
that they so circle shows not only that they form a real pair, 
but that they attract each other, 

b. Short for pazx of horses, two horses harnessed 
and running together, 

1727 Fieipinc Love in Sev. Alasgues y. xiii, Six Flanders 
mares the former drives, The latter but a pair. 1782 CowPEr 
Gilpin 12 All in a chaise and pair. 1863 Chambers's Bh, 
Days 1. 554/2 Who would dare to call two horses anything 
but a pair when tbey are harnessed to a carriage. though 
they may be two in any othersituation? 1866 Mus. RippeLt 
Race for Wealth xxiii, Let.. Mrs. Robinson drive out with 
a pair 

ec. In Parliamentary language, Two voters on 
opposite sides who mutually agrec to abstain from 
voting in order to be absent from a division with- 


out affecting the relative pos.tion of parties. ; 
1845 Disraet Syér7 1v. i, ‘We want a brace of pairs’, said 
Lord Milford. ‘Will you two fellows pair?’ 1889 Daily 
News 5 Apr. 4/7 ‘Yhe actual majority, however, would 
have been the same in any case—a pair is a pair; one for, 
one against. 1894 /did. 1 iMay 5/2 Sir John Gorst .. was 
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originally paired with Mr. Robertson, ..the pair being ‘off’, | tin. 1883 Standard 28 Sept. 3 6 (Cornwall) A * pare’ of ten 


Sir John Gorst was available for pairing with the Home 
Secretary. A still later arrangement shifted the pair to 
another member of the Opposition, leaving Sir John Gorst 
free to vote. 

d. Short for ‘ pair of oars’: see Oar sd. 3a, b. 

1885 IWVhitaker's Alm. 400/1 ‘Vhe two old Oxonians, 
Lowndes and D. E. Brown, were undoubtedly the best pair. 
1890 /bfd, 590/2 Looker and Clark of the Thames won the 
Senior Pairs. : 

e. In other connexions: e.g. 

Pair of cards. two of the same value (see also 6); parr 
of colours, two flags belonging 10 a regiment, one the royal, 
the other the regimental flag; hence, the position or com- 
mission of an ensign; cf. Cotour 7c; pair of dice,a set of 
two; pair of indentures, knrucs, etc. : >ee these words. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Purd. 7. 295 The kyng..Sente him a 
paire of dees of goldinscorn. 1680 Cotton Compl. Gamester 
in Singer //ist, Cards (1816) 348 A puir is a pair of any two, 
as two kings, two queens,&c. 1745 Swirt Direct. Servants, 
Footman, From wearing a livery, you may soon probably 
carry a pair of colours. 1747-1871 [see Cotour sé. 7c]. 
1870 Harpy & Warr J/od. Hoyle 80 (Cribbage) If the 
adversary were then to play another five, he would .. score 
two for the pair. 

5. Sometimes a mere synonym for /wo, and 
formerly used loosely for a few, twoor three. Now 
mostly superseded in this use by @ corde. 

1599 Massixcer, etc. Old Law u. ii, What is't to bide 
A little hardness for a pair of years, or so? 1611 SrernpD 
Vist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xii. (1623) 704 Fewer by a paire of 
thousands, 1529 Surrcey Hied:ting 1, I may be compeld 
within A pair of minutes to turn ashes. 1630 13, Joxson 
New fan u. ii, Vo entertain you fora pair of hours. 1837 
Laspvor /'entameron, 5th Day's Intervicw Wks. 1853 It. 
348/2 Your mention of eggs .. has induced ine to fancy 
1 could eat a pair of them. 

IT. A set, not limited to two. 

+6. A set of separate things or parts forming 
a collective whole; ¢. g. a set (of gallows, harness, 
uumbles, etc.); a suit (of armour); a string (of 
beads); a pack (of cards); a complex imusical 
instrument, as ‘a pair of organs, clavichords, vir- 

‘ 5 5 5 
ginals, bagpipes’; a chest (of drawers), «Al pair of 
arrows, a set of three arrows (Cer. Dict. 1899). 
All Ods., or only dra/, (But see b, c.) 

13.. Cursor Al, 7896 (Cott.) Pe king a pair o letters 
(v. rv. a letter, lettres] writte Did, and gaf him-self to ber. 
1340 Aycard. 258 Pet on wyfman ssel habbe uor hare body 
ine one yere zuo ucle payre of robes. 1377-1697 Peyre 
bedes, pare of bedes, etc. [see rap 56. 2]. ¢1385 Cuaucer 
Kut.'s 7. 1263 And somme woln haue « paire plates large. 
1426 Paston Lett. 1. 12 Certeyns maffaisonrs .. the seyd 
John Grys..by the space of a myle toa payre galwes ledden, 
1493 in Chappell /’0f. Aldus. (1379) 1. 49 Delivered to a 
merchaunt for a pair of Organnes 30f. 1513 DotGLas 
/E nets vu. iv. 74 Apoune the postis also mony ane payr Of 
harnes hang. 1530 Patscr. 182 I ucs cartes, a payre of 
cardes to playe with. 1558 1 47/ of //inton (Somerset Io.), 
A paier phar etaile 15932 Litncow /vazv. v1. 285 Fourty 
paire of Chaplets. 1656 I.art Monn. tr. Boccalini’s Advts. 

Jr. Larnass. 1. it. (1674) 3 A pair of Cards, which the 
Serjeants .found in his pocket. 1706 I. Warp Ji voden 
World Diss. (1708) 62 He's as proud of these, as a HMigh- 
lander is of a lair of Bag-pipes. 1825 Jamieson s v., ‘A pair 
o’ Carritches’, a catechism; ‘a pair o° Proverbs", a copy of 
the Proverbs, used as a school-book; ‘a pair o° pulli-ces’, 
a complete tackle of pullies, etc. 1852 Tnackeray /suond 
tu. vii, We had a pair of beantiful old organs in Castlewood 
Church. 1853 Curneton Sratts 4 Stories (1860) 1. 263 
A thin, sallow little man, with a pair of beads, as long as 
hinself. 1894 Nortsunidld. Gloss. s.v. Pair, ‘A pair (= 
chest) of drawers." ‘A pair of cards". ..‘A pair o’ pipes’... 
All these terms are in common general nse. 

b. air of statrs: a flight of stairs. Often used 
as eqnivalent to floor or story, as lio patr of slatrs, 
or shortly, ¢wo fair, the second floor or story. 
Also atirtb., as in a oue (or two) pair (of stairs) 
lodving, room, window, etc. 

1530 Pacscr. 182 Vigs degrees, a payre of stayres. 1628 
Farre Alicrocesm., Tauerne \‘Arb.) 33 A Tauerne Is a 
degree, or (if you will) a paire of stayres aboue an Alchouse. 
1662 J. Strvek in Actt, Lit. Alen (Camden) 178 One 
(Chamber], which isa very handsome oue, and one pair of 
stairs high. 1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4668/4 Numb. 5. in 

brick Court in the Middle Temple Lane, two pair of Stairs, 
on the Right-hand. 1749 ViitoinG Vow Fones xiv. vi, 
That Nightingale should procure hin either the Ground 
Floor, or the two Pair of Stairs. 1762 Mrs. F. SHermpan 
Sidney Bidulph WN. 127 Working for my bread in a two 
pair of stairs room. 1844 Dickexs Mart. Chuz. ii, Mr. Peck. 
sniff. .turned hin loose ina spacious room on the two-pair 
front. 1853 CLoucu in Lougfellow's Etfe (1891) IN. 257, 
I stay in there, up two pair,..from eleven to five daily. 

ce. Lair of steps: a llight of steps; also, a poit- 
able set of steps used in a library, etc. 

1755 in Picton £’pool Alunic, Rec. (1836) 11. 155 A breast 
wall and pair of steps from the shore or road up to the 
Ladies’ Walk. 1761 Cotman Gentus No. 2. in Lose Sem 
Occas. (1787) 1. 25, I could as easily have scaled the inonu- 
ment, as have come at the tip of her chin without the help 
of a pair of steps, 1884 WW. Atos Wricnt Bible Word-bh. 
(ed. 2) s.v., We still speak of a ‘pair’ of steps or stairs. 

Te (Also written pare.) A company of miners 
working together (Cornwall, America); a team of 
mules carrying tin. 

1846 J. TRenoopie Spec. Dial, 26 (E.1.D.) Ef Franky’s 

cere wornt drunk. 1855 J. R. Leiveimny Cornwall 146 
Though the takers or one pitch vary from two to twelve in 
number, .. This partnership is termed a pair of men, what- 
ever the number inay really be. 1871 Trans. Amer, Inst. 
Afining Eng. 1. 202 One ‘pair’ (two or more men working 
in coinmon) may be losing money. 1882 IV. Cornw. Gloss., 
Lair of moyles (mules), usually about thirty, for carrying 


men were working at a night shift underground. 

IIL. 8. atirib.and Comé,; pair case (see quot.’ ; 
pair-skating, skating performed by pairs; pair- 
toed a, Ornith,, having the toes in pairs, two 
before and two behind; pair-wise edv., in pairs, 

1884 F. J. Britten Match § Clockm. 183 [Yhe] *Pair 
Case [was] the old style of casing watches with an inner 
watch case containing the movement and an outer case 
quite detached from the inner. 1902 Daily Chron. 14 Veb. 
4/7 Yo this event succeeded the *pair-skating competition. 
1863 /roc. Zool. Sec. 316 A few Cnckoos represent the 
*Pair-toed Coccygomorphz. 1831 Cartyie “ss., Nrbel- 
ungentied 1872) (11. 122 Such as continued refractory he tied 
together by the beards, and hung * pair-wise over poles. 

+ Pair, 56.2 Obs. rare—', [l. Pain v.2; but the 
text is doubtful.] Impairment, abatement. 

€ 1375 Cursor Af, 7382 (Fairf.) lesse welcomed him ful faire 
Samuel him talde wip outen payre. 

Pair (pé*z), v.! [f. Pair 56.1] 

1. ¢@vans. ‘Yo make a pair by matching (two 
persons or things or one with another); to place 
together as adapted or suited to each other; to 
provide with a * fellow’ so as to make a pair. 

1613 Sik E, Sackvi.te in Guardian No. 133 My lord..had 
not paired the sword I sent him to Paris; bringing one of 
the same length, but twice as broad. 1695 Woopwarp Nut. 
Mist. Earth 1. (1723) 26, I can pair, with Sea-Shells, several 
of these Fossil ones. 1849 Bryanxr /aac. Child, Innocent 
child and snow-white flower! Well are ye pair’d in your 
opening hour, 1855 Macacuay //ést. Jing. xii. 111. 231 The 
French ambassador and the French general were well paired. 

+b. To be a match for; to match, equal. Oés, 

1603 Drayton Odes xvi. 8 That Shee which I adore, 
Which scarce Goodnesse selfe can payie. 

2. intr. To ‘go’ with, so as to match. 

1611 Survs. Mint. 7. y. i. 116 Had our Prince..seene this 
houre, he had payr’d Well with this Lord; there was not full 
a moneth Between their births. 1756 Home Douglas u. i. 
24 He might have..pair’'d with him in features and in 
shape. 1879 E, Garrett //ouse by Works 1. 52 Vhere was 
no other figure which could pair with Baibara's. 

3. drans. Yo arrange (two persons or things) in 
a pair or couple; to associate or bring together as 
mates or antagonists; fo parr off (a number of 
persons or things), to put two by two or in pairs. 

1607 Teaco. & V1. Woman-l/ater w. ii, Virtue and grace 
are always paired together. 1706 I. Wann Jlooden World 
Dyss. (1708) 24 Thus these two (Captain and Lieutenant) are 
generally pair’d like marry‘d Couples. 1721 STEELE Sfece. 
No. 113 ? 4,1] nade new Liveries, new-pair’d iny Coach 
Ilorses. 1881 Tvior Anthropol. ix. 223 Each warrior is 
paired with an opponent. 

b. To arrange in couples of opposite sexes, as 
for dancing, dinner, ctc.; ¢sf. to unite in love or 
marriage; to mate (animals). 

1673 Duvorn 2nd Pt. Cong. Granada ut, iii, Ye gods, 
why are not hearts first paired above? 1702 Porr Sappho 
44 Uurtles and doves of diffring hues unite, And glossy jett 
is pair'd with shining white. 1828 Sco1r /. Ad. Perth 
xxix, It is only whilst the timid stag is paired with tle doe, 
that he is desperate and dangerous. 1895 M vk Corttii 
Sorrows Satan xi, The Earl proceeded to ‘pair’ ns all. 
‘Prince, you will take Miss Fitzroy,—Mr. Tempest, my 
dangliter falls to your escort ’. 

4. intr, ‘Yo come together in couples; to forma 
couple; to become companions or associates ; esp. 
farl, to wake an agreement with an opponent 
that both shall abstain from voting on a given 
question or for a certain time (see Pair sb. 4); 
also ¢o pair off. 

aiziz Kex Sion Poet. Wks. 1721 1V. 393 And tho’ no 
Marriages are there, We yet may, Itke the Chernbs, pair. 
1810 (3. Rosi: Diartes (1860) 11. 464 Several members had 
paired, 1817 /ard. Deb. 744 Sir i. Hobhouse paired off in 
favour of the motion with General Thornton, 1852 Macaunay 
it Trevelyan /7/ (1876) I}. 352, 1 went down to the Ilonse 
and paired. 1885 Ves (weekly ed.) 6 Mar. 13/2 Sir FE. 
Watkin neither voted nor paired on Friday night. 

b. To unite wz one of the opposite sex; to be- 
come mates in love or marriage; to conple or mate. 

1611 Snaks, Wint, 7. 1y. iv. 154 Your hand (my Perdita) 
so Turtles paire That neuer meane to part. 177§ SurRtpaN 
Kivals nu. i, There never can be but one man tn the world, 
whom a truly modest and delicate woman onght to pair 
withinacountry-dance, 1793 Cowrrr A Talers A chafinel: 
and his mate... They paired, and would have built a nest. 
1828 Scott /*. AV. Perth ii, Hawks, far less eagles, pair not 
with the huinble linnet. 1877 A. BD. Enwarps UA Nile xxii. 
689 ‘Ihe pigeons are pairing; tle time of the singing of birds 
is come. 

ce. To pair off, to go off or apart in pairs; 
also fo fair off with (colloq.), to marry. 

1827 Lytton /*cl@am xxi, This couple soon paired off, 
and was immediately succeeded by another, 1860 Eurrson 
Cond. Life, Consid. Wks. (Bohn) 11. 415 Suppose the three 
hundred heroes at Thermopyla had paired off with three 
hundred Persians. 1865 Miss Brapvon Sir Jasper xxxv, 
[lf they] wonld only make a match of it, I should be fiee to 
pair-off with the lively widow. 188: Mrs. A. B. Cuurcy 
Cectly's Dett WN. i, The other guests. paired off amongst 
themselves. 

llence Pai‘ring ff/. a. 

1828 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XVI. 733/1 Pairing birds. . flock 
together in February, in order to choose their mates. 


Pair, 7.2 Obs. or dial, Forms: 4-5 peire, 
(pere, 5 peiere, pey(e)r), 4-6 peyre, payre, 
4-7 paire, 3-7 (dial. -9) pair, (dral. and Sc. 4-9 
pare, 5-6 par, 6 payr, peare). [Aphetic f. 
apeyre, apayre, APPAIR, q. v.] 


| 


PAIR-OAR. 


+1. /7ans, = AppaiR 1, Impain 1; to make worse ; 


to lessen. Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor AT. 8407 He that better can mend pen pere 
(z. ». paire, payre, peire]. 1362 Laxc.. P. #7. A. ut. 123 Vr 
Fader Adam heo falde wip Feire biheste; Apoysende Popes 
and peyrep holy chirche. 1387 ‘revisa //igdex (Rolls) V1. 
399 He bulde newe citees and amended citees bat were 
-peyred. 1503 Hawes A2xamf. Mirt. v. 26 For that wyll 
payre and yll thy name. 1546 J. Hevwoop Prov. §& Efign. 
(1867) 73, 1 will..mend this house, and payre an other. 
1573 Tynin Ke/nt. To Rdr. in Cath. 1 actates (S. V8.) 10 
Nother eikand nor pearand ane word. 1625 Bacox £ss., 
tango. (Avb.) 527 Euer it mends Some, and paires Other. 

2. intr, = APPAIR 2, IMPAIR 2; to become or 
grow worse, to deteriorate, to fall off. Now dra/. 

c1320 Cast, Love 228 God whrowght never that thyng 
3ut hit peyred thowrgh his wonnyng. ¢ 1330 R. Peusne 
Chron, (1810) 236 Now alle pe cuntre peires, vunebis oulzt 
pei left. 1380 Wveur Sed Iks, 111. 438 pis ts cause whi 
fe world peyreb. c1qg00 / aud Troy Bk. 11206 It was dight 
wel & fair Vhat he myght neuere rote ne pair. ¢1470 Hesry 
Wallace 1. 14 Rot God abuff has maid thar mycht to par. 
1491 Cantos Iitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 1. Vil. 10 b/1 ‘Phe 
whiche vestymentes netier payred in desert. 1530 Patscr. 
655/2, | peyre, I waxe worse. 1597 Lr. Hatt Saf. vi. 
i. 8g Somewhat it was that made his paunch so peare, His 
girdle fell ten ynches ina yeare. 1650 T. Froysets. Sez, 
(1652) 41 So dee his gifts begin to flag and paire in hin. 
1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), are, to give a less quantity of 
milk. ‘T’cow pares feafully’. 1870 R. CHambers /'of, 
Rhymes Scot. 364 Februar, an ye be fair Vhe hoggs ‘I 
mend, and naething pair. 

Pair, obs. form of Parr 7. 


Paired (p5ed), pf/.a. [f. Pair vl + -Ep 1] 
Associated together in pairs or twos; coupled. 

1611 Cotcr., Affari’, paired, coupled, matched. 1711 
Steer Sfpect. No. 254 ? 3 A very loving Conple most 
happily paired in the Yoke of Wedlock. 1728 PorE Dune. 
1. 66 Figures ill pair’d, and Simi es unlike. 1880 A. Wit.son 
in Gentl, Mag. CCXLVI. 44 The kancelet..has no paired fins 
or limbs, 

+ Pai‘rer. Os. rave. [f. Pain v.2 + -ERt; 
cf. APPAIRER,] One who impairs. 

c 1400 H’yclifs Bible, Fas. Prol. (MS. Fairfax 2) Enuyouse 
men..which seyn pat y am a peirer (v.7 apeirer] of holi 
scriptures. 

Pair-horse (péerhfis', @. [Condensed from 
pair of horse(s used attrib.: cf. teo-horse, four- 
horse, four-wheel, etc.] For a pair of horses. 

1854 C.D. Yoxcr tr. Athenaus 111. 935 Pringing with 
him Glycera, the daughter of Thalamis in a pair-horse 
chariot. 1875 Knuicut Dit. Alech., Pair-horse llarness, 
the general name given to double harness in England. 1900 
Daily News 27 Sept. 9/1 His attempt to beat the one mile 
pa’r-horse English record of 2 minutes 35 1-5 seconds. 

Pairial, obs. form of PAim-BoYAL. 

Pairing, z/.54.!' [f. Painv.l+-tncl.] The 
action of Parr z.1 in various senses. 

1611 Cotcr., Apfariation,a matching, or pairing. 1838 
Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XV1. 733/1 Yhe instinct of pairing is 
bestowed on every species of aniinals to which it is necessary 
for rearing their young, and on no other species. 185: Ht. 
Martineau J/ist. /’cace v. Vv. (1877) 111. 259 Vhe custom of 
pairing in the Commons. 1900 Daily News 12 June 8/4 
The pairings in the thirteenth round of the [Chess] tourna- 
ment. .are us follows [etc]. 

b. alirih, and Comb, as pairing-desk, a desk 
in the tlonse of Commons at which members 
arrange pairs; pairing-season, -time, the season 
at which birds pair; the age at which the sexes 
begin to pair off. 

1795 Cowrrr (¢/f/c) Pairing time anticipated, 1860 O. W. 
Houmus /lsfe 7. xii, Does the bird know why its feathers 
grow more brilliant..in the pairing season? 1899 Darly 
Wews 24 Apr. 7/3 Secing him approach the pairing desk, 
I asked, ‘ Do you want to go away, Sir John?’ 

+ Pairing, v/. 56.4 Obs. [f. Pain z.2 + -1ne1,] 
Injury, damage, impairment. 

1382 WvyciiF Jatt, xvi. 26 What profitip it to a man, 3if 
he wynne al pe world, trewly he suffre peyrynge of his 
soule? Ya r1g00 Chester Pl. (E.E.T.5.) 251 He should.. 
suffer her not to come him nere, for payring of his fame. 
¢1617 Eakt.or Somerset Let. fo W. Fas. in Cabala (1654) 3 
That which is so little, as that it will suffer no pairing, or 
diminution. ; 

Pairmain, obs. f. PEARMAIN, kind of apple. 

Pairment!. Now only da/. [Aphetic f. 
apatrment, AYPAIRMENT: cf. PAIR v7.2] = APYAIR- 
MENT, IMPAIRMENT; injury, deterioration. 

1330 R. Brunse Chron. Wace (Rolls) 2395 After pe 
peirement (v, >. after apeyrment] of his linere. 1382 Wycuir 
2 Cor, vii. g That in no thing 3e suffre peirement of vs. 
c1440 Facols Well 205 3if pe thyng be werse, when pou 
restoryst it, .. pe inuste restore Pe peyrement. 1874 R. E. 
Leaver in Sheffield Gloss. (1888), \ gardener will say his 
plants will take no pairment under such and such conditions. 

+ Pairment?, Os. In 4 peyr-, 4-3 payre- 
ment. [app.a.an AF. *patremeni, f. patrer to 
couple.] ?Coupling, consottship; in phr. fo hold 
(a woman) in patriuentl, ; 

€1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 58 Engle his wife he 
[Harald] drofe away, & held in peyrment Kgyue, pat was 
an abbes, out of hir hous had Mangre lire wille [LANcTorr 
Et labesse Ezgyve de sa meson robbayt, La tynt cum sa 
femme]. c1gc0 Land ed Bk. 5969 His Aunte was 
rauysched with Thelamon; He held here longe In payre- 
ment And gat sir Ayax verament. f‘ 

Pair-oar (pe°r,61). [Condensed from fair of 
oars: cf. Pain-Horse.] A boat rowed by a pair 
of oars: see Oar sd. 3. Also alirid. 

1854 (f/t/c) Our Cruise in the Undine; the journal of an 


PAIR-ROYAL. 


English pair-oar expedition through France. 1870 M. 
Couns | fvran 11. xvi. 277, I declare there is a punt, and 
a pair-oar too. 1899 Rowlug Aliuanack 209 It is the usual 
practice on the river for a pair-oar to give way to a four-oar, 

Pair-royal (pé-1roi'al). Also 6 parri-all, 7 
paroy‘al(l, perry<all, parrei‘all, 8 pairoy<al, 
pairi‘al, pari-al, 9 pri-al. 

A set of three of the same kind. a. In cribbage 
and other card games: Three cards of the same de- 
nomination, as three fives, queens, etc.; dowdle 
pair-royal, four such cards. 

1608 Day 7/2. out of Br. 1. Cij, Shew perryall and 
take't. 1€80 Corton Compl, Gamester in Singer ///st. 
Cards (1816) 348 A pair-royal is of three, as three kings, 
three queens, &c, 1749 Mrs. DeLanxy in Life & Corr. 
(1861) Il. 519 We had in playing a 15, a pairoyal, a douhle 
peroyal, a second peroyal, and an end game, which was 27. 
1801 Strutt Sports §& Past. 1v. i. 267 The game is counted 
.-hy fifteens, sequences, pairs, and pairials. 1870 Harpy 
& Ware Afod. Hoyle 78 In play [at crihhage] you cannot 
make a douhle pair-royal with any cards higher than sevens, 
as they would then exceed thirty-one, the limit of the band. 

b. A throw of three dice all turning up the same 
nuinber of points, as three twos, three sixes, etc. 

1656 {see RaFFLe sé. 1}. 1880 Harpvy Aes. Native m1. vil. 
225 Lheraffle hegan, and the dice went round. When it came 
to Christian’s turn, he took the box with a trembling hand, 
shook it..and threw a pair-royal. Three of the others had 
thrown common low pairs, and all the rest mere points. 

ec. /rausf. A set of three persons or things; 
three of a kind. 

1592 Nasue Strange Newes Ciijb, He coupled them 
both..and..thrust in the third hrother, who made a perfect 
parriall of pamphleters, 1633 Forp Sroken J/. v. ii, On 
a pair-royal do I wait in death: My sovereign..on my 
mistress .. and on Ithocles. 1635 QuaRces “ud. v. (1777) 
282 That great pair-royal Of adamantine sisters. 1650 
Futter Pisgah iv. i. 26 The Moahites..concluded..that 
that paroyall of armies had smitten one another. 1803 W. 
Tavior in Avan, Rev. 1. 352 The end..might also he attained 
hy vesting it in a prial of kings. ; 

d. attrib. ,as pair-royal headedadj., three-headed. 

1651 CLEVELAND Ox Siy 7. Alartin 19 Pair-royal beaded 
Cerberus his Cozen: Hercules lahours were a Bakers dozen, 

Pairt, Pairtlie, Sc. f. Part, Partly, PERTLY. 

|| Pais [= OF. pavs, F. pays country], in the 
phrase ¢rial per pais: see COUNTRY 7. 

1664 Spelman's Gloss. s.v.. Trial per pais. 1706 in Puit- 
Lips. 1766 Brackstone Cow, 11. xix. 294 Common as- 
surances.. By matter 7 Jazs, or deed; which 1s an assurance 
transacted between two or more private persons /7 Aazs, in 
the country. 1768 /éc/. IIL. xxiii. 349 The nature and 
method of the trial hy jury; called also the trial per pais, or 
by the country. 

Pais, obs. f. Pace, PEACE. 
Paisage, obs. f. Paysacr, landscape. 
see Paysan. Paisand, var. PEISANT. 

| Paisano (pa\zsa-ne). [Sp., =peasant, rustic: 
see PEASANT.] In Mcxico and south-west of U.S.: 
A name of the chaparral-cock or road-runner, 
Geococcyx californianus. 

1885 Harpers Mag. Feb. 423/2 The paisano..deserves.. 
kindness from man, 1893 K. Saxporn S. California 55. 

Paisant, -aunt, obs. forms of PEASANT. 

Paise, var. PEASE, to appeasc; PEISE, 

Paishecush, var. PEsHcusH. Paishe: sce 
PasHE, Paishwa, obs. f. PEsHwa. Paisible, 
-yble, obs. var, PEACEABLE. Paiss(e, obs. Sc. 
ff, Pack, Pass, Prisk. Paissaunte, obs. f. 
PEASANT. Paiste, Paisterer, Paistrie: see 
Pasts, PASTERER, Pastry, Pait, obs. var. Pate, 
a badger; obs. Sc. f. paid: see Pay v. 

+ Paitelaith. Sc. Obs. Also pet-, pait-. A 
corruption of paztlet, -/at, Sc. forms of PATLET, an 
article of clothing; associated with c/azéh, CLoTH. 

1§.. Aberdeen Reg. XXIV. (Jam.), Gwnes, collaris, Pet- 
claythis, curschis, & slewis [sleeves]. /é¢. XXV. (Jam), 
Four paitclaythis. 1568 in Hay Fleming .l/azy Q. of Scots 
(1897) 511 Item anehroun goun. Item ane saiting pait-cleyth, 

Paith, obs. Sc. form of Patu. 

+ Pai‘thment. Sc. Ods. [app. a blending of 
pavement and paith, PatuH.] = PaveMEnT, (In 
quot. ¢ 1470 the earth’s surface, the ground.) 

1378 Sc. Leg. Saints xviii. (Egipciane) 719 Done J fel 
one be paythment. c1470 Henry HVallace vu. 936 Quhen 
the paithment was cled in tendyr greyn. 1538 Aderdecu 
Reg. XVII. JJam.), The paithtment of the kirk. 

Paitlat, -let, Sc. var. PATLET, a partlet. 

Paitrel, variant of PEITREL, POITREL. 

Paitrick, Paive, obs. Sc. f. PartRripGE, PAve. 

Paize, variant of Prise. 

Pajamahs, -mas: see PyJAMAs. 

| Pajero (paxére). [Sp. pajero lit. dealer in 
straw, f. pajya straw.] The Pampas Cat of S, 
Amcrica (felis pajeros). 

Pajock, a modernized spelling of Patockr, q. v. 

Pak, pake, pakke, obs. ff. PAcK. 

Pakald: see Pack aLp. 

| Pakeha (pakecha:). Also packeah. The 
Maori word used i1 New Zealand for a white man. 

[1820 Gram. & Vocab. Lang. N.Z. (Ch. Miss. Soc.) 187 
(Morris) Pakeha, an European; a white man.] 1832 A. 
Earte g Months’ Resid. N. Z. 146 ‘The white taboo’d day, 
when the packeahs (or white men) put on clean clothes and 
leave off work. 1845 E. J. Wakerirtp Adu. N. 2.1.73 We 
do not want the missionaries from the Bay of Islands, they 
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are pakeha maori, or whites who have become natives. 1854 
Gotver Pigeons Part. ni. 44 Aiding some vile pakehas In 
deeds subversive of the laws. 

Pakisbrede, variant of PAXBREDE. 


| Paktong (pxkitpy). Also paak-, packtong. 
[Cantonese dial. form of Chinese peh sung, f. 
peh white + fung copper. (Pakfong is a mere 
scribal or typographical error, which has passed 
from Ure’s Dict. Arts into various other works.)] 
Chinese nickel-silver; an alloy of copper, zinc, 
and nickel, resembling silver. 

1775 Ann. Reg. 11. 34/2 A specimen of the ore paaktong, or 
white copper. 1839 Ure Dict.’ Arts, Packfong, 1856 W. 
A. Mitrer £lew. Chem. 11. 864 Owing to the remarkable 
whitening power which nickel exerts on hrass, it is now 
much used in the manufacture of packfong. 1883 S. W. 
Wittiams Widdle Kingdom 11. 19 The pehtung, argentan, 
or white copper of the Chinese is an alloy of copper, zinc, 
nickel and tron;..these proportions are nearly the same as 
German silver. 

Pal (pel), 54.1 slang or low collog. Also 5-9 
pall, 9 pell. [a. Iing. Gipsy fa/ brother, mate 
(Smart & Crofton) = Turkish Gipsy fra/, flail, 
Transyly. Gipsy fera/ brother.] A comrade, mate, 
partner, associate ‘chuin’; an accomplice in crime 
or dishonesty. 

1681-2 Herefird Dioc. Reg. Depos. 29 Jan. 51 Wheare have 
you heen all this day, pall?..Wby, pall, what would you 
Nave mee to doe? 178. Parker Life’s Painter 136 Pal, 
a comrade, when highwaymen rob in pairs, they say such 
a one was his or my pal. 1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., 
Pall, a partner ; companion ; associate ; oraccomplice. 1827 
Blackw. Alag. XX11. 693 Suppose me,..my pells all around 
me, fighting that day’s hattle o’er again. 1894 ASTLEY 50 
lvears Life 1. 331 He was a great pal of mine. 

Hence Pa‘llish, Pally adjs., on terms of fel- 
Jowship; ‘chummy’; Pa‘lliness; Pa‘lship, the 
relation of being pals, comradeship. (ll slangy.) 

1892 M. Wittiams Konze London (1893) 127, I was at 
Eton with [him]..and, as boys say, we were very ‘pallisb’. 
1895 /i’estut, Gaz. 27 June 3/2 A pleasant scene hetween 
‘Miss Brown’ and a school-girl from Demerara, who tries to 
become ‘pally’ with her. 1896 Black. A/ag. Mar. 300 There 
is no ‘ palship’ between a thief and his ‘ fence’. 

t+ Pal, 56.2 Obs. rare. [ad.L. pala spade, blade, 
shoulder-blade.} A blade. 

154t R. Cortann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. Fivb, The 
bone spatulare. .is lyke a pal, for it is large and thynne fro 
the backe parte with an apparence holden hy y* myddes. 

Pal, v. [f. Pau 56.1] zutv. To become or be 
a ‘pal’ of another; to keep company, associate 
(with). Often with 21, 072, up. 

1879 A utobiag. of Thicfin Macm, Mag. XL. 500, | palled 
in with some older hands at the game. 1889 Mrs. L. B. 
Watrorp Siif-necked Gen. (new ed.) 95, I think you and | 
‘pal up’ very well. 1899 E. Puittports //uman Boy 84 
Bray bossed Corkey and palled with him, 

Pal, obs. f. Pate, Panu. Pala: see Patay. 

| Palabra (palabra). [Sp., = word: cf. Pa- 
LAVER.] A word; speech, talk, palaver. 

Chiefly in A/, Pocas palabras (Spanish) few words: a 
phrase frequent ¢ 1600, and variously corrupted. 

1594 Kyp Sf. 7rag. 1. xiv. 118 What new deuice haue 
they deuised, tro? Pocas Palabras, milde as the Lamhe. 
1596 Suaxs. Tam. Shr. Induct. i. 5 Therefore Paucas pal. 
labris, \et the world slide: Sessa. 1611 Mippreton & 
DEKKER Koaring Girl D.'s Wks. 1873 V1]. 221 Pacus pala- 
bros, 1 will coniure for you, farewell. 1821 Scott Aenilz. 
xi, An ye mend not your manners, and mind your business, 
leaving off such idle palahras. 1837 CartyLte />. Rev. III. 
y. vi, To conquer or die is no theatrical palabra, in tbese 
circumstances, but a practical trutb‘and necessity. 

Palace (pels), sd.1 Forms: 3-6 paleys, -eis, 
-ais, 4-5 paleise, -eyse, -eice, -eyce, -as, -ys, 
4-6 palays, -ayce, -es, -is, 5 palass(e, -aies, 
-yce, -ijs, payleysse, -ays, 5-6 palaise, -ice, 
-ois, -oys, 6 paliss, -ise, -ece, pal(l)aice, pallas(e, 
-ays, -es, -ys, 6-8 pallace, 5- palace. /7. 
palaces: in 4 paleis, -eys, 5 -ice, -is, -yce, -ys, 
-es; 6 palacies. [ME. a. OF. palais, paleis, F. 
palais = Pr. palat, -ait, Sp., Pg. palacio, \t. palazzo 
:-L. palaiium, orig. proper name of one of the 
seven hills of Rome (also called Aoxs Palatinis, 
the PALATINE Mount), hence, the house of Augus- 
tus there situated, and later the assemblage of 
buildings which composed the palace of the Czsars, 
and finally covered the whole hill ; whence transf. 
to other imperial and royal residences. 

From the Fr, also Du. faders, Ger. Jalast, LG. falas, Da. 
patlads, Sw. patlats; but the word appears originally to have 
entered the Teut. langs. in the form pa/antinm or palantia 
(cf. Gr. madddvrior), whence OF. fant m., palgute, pa- 
aude wk. fem,, OF ris. Jalense, OS. palencea, palinza, 

HG. pfalanza, -inza, MHG. fhalenze, pfalze, pfalz 
fem.: cf. PatsGRAVE.} : i 

1. Vhe official residence of an cmperor, king, 
pope, or other sovereign ruler. 

c1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 39/194 A-midde pe paleys pis holi hodi 
huy bureden with grete pruyte. @ 1300 A. Horn 1256 Horn 
him 3ede with his ‘Io be kinges palais [v.7. paleyse}. 1362 
Lanat. P. P/. A. 1. 18 In be pope paleys heo is as priue as 
my-seluen. 1393 /ézc2. C. x1. 16 Bobe princes paleis [2. 
paleyses}] and poure menne Cotes. ¢1430 Syr Tryamz. 488 
The hounde, as the story says, Ranne to the kyngys palays. 
1475 Nottingham Rec. 11. 389 Yeuen ynder our Priue Seal, 
at our Palois of Westminster. 1500-20 Dunbar Poewis lix. 
4 Hes magellit my making, throw his maliss, And present 
it into 30wr paliss. 31529 Rasten. Pastyme (1811) 13 He 
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was in his pales slayn by treason. 1549 Compl. Scot. 42 
Lytk as plutois paleis hed heen birnand. 1555 EDEN Decades 
259 The dukes pallaice. 1589 //ay any Ii’ork (1844) 69 Guing 
to the old pallas at Westminster, 1703 MAUNDRELL Journ. 
Jerus. (1732) 101 When David spied her from the Terrace 
of his Pallace. 1743 Butkeney & Cumnins Moy. S. Seas 
110 That the worst Jail in England is a Palace to our present 
Situation. 1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. (1874) 11. vit 233 The 
Ducal Palace stands comparatively alone. 

b. The official residence of an archbishop or 
bishop within his cathedral city, e.g. Fulham 
Palace; in common parlance extended to any 
episcopal residence, e.g. ‘Lambeth Palace, ‘ Cud- 
desdon Palace’; see quots. 1886-96. (This use 
does not seem to obtain out of England.) 

c1290 Beket 1865 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 160 Seint thomas ne 
hadde i-beo atis paleis nou3t longe. ¢1380 Wvycwir in Todd 
Three Treat. 151 More pei shal be sett by .. whenne pet 
comen to her paleices. ¢ 1450 Werlia 105 Vhe archehisshop 
drough hem alle to his palets. 1547 Boorpe Brev. Health, 
Extrav. 4h, All that Cardynalles palacis, be so sumptuonsly 
maynteyned. 1556 C&ron. Gr. friars (Camden) 27 ‘lhe 
fest holden in the byshoppe of Londones palles. 1642-3 
in Rushw, //ist. Coll. (1721) V. 109 ‘Yo the Bishop of Lin- 
coln’s House,..commonly called the Bishop's Palace. 1781 
Cowrer 7'ruth 122 Not all the plenty of a Bishop's hoard, 
His palace, and his lacqueys, and ‘My Lord!" 1845 J. F. 
Murray Zour of Thames 36 The manor-house, or palace, 
of Fulham has been, from a very early period the principal 
summer residence of the Bishops of London. 1886 Daily 
News 28 Dec. 7/1 The style of ‘ palace ’ helongs strictly to 
a bishop's residence within his cathedral city only. Lambetb 
Palace was known correctly as Lamheth House within 
the past go years; and letters of Bonner are extant dated 
severally from his palace at Fulham and house at Lamheth. 
1896 Spec/ator 22 Aug. 235 Even the most ordinary of villa 
residences is a palace when lived in bya Bishop;..the Bishop 
will make anything short of furnished lodgings a palace. 

ce. In extended applications, chiefly duc to 
translation or adaptation of foreign usage. 

In some versions of the Bible, loosely used for Gr. avay, 
L. aétréum, hall, court; sometimes applied to a ducal 
mansion, e. g. Blenhetm Palace, Dalkeith Palace; Vike It. 
palazzo, applied to the large mansions of noble families in 
Italian cities, asthe Farnese Palace; in palace of justice ap- 
plied, like F. palais de Justice, tothe supreme law-court; etc. 

1526 TinDALE John xviii. 15 [He] went in with Iesus into 
the pallys [1§39, 1611 palace] of the hye preste [avAnv, atrium, 
WycuiF the halle of the hischop, Geneva hall, Rhem., R.V. 
court}, 1§96 Datrymp_e tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1.47 Vpon 
the Riuer of Douern ar castelis, Touris, palices, and gentil 
menis places nocht few, 1808 Pike Sources Alississ. 111. (1810) 
212 The public square is in the centre of the town; on the 
north side of which is situated the palace {as they term it) 
or government house. 1818 Burt's Lett. V. Scot. 1. Notes6 
People commonly denominate the house of a duke, as they 
do an episcopal residence, a palace. 1823 Rocrrs /taly 
xviii. 4 Stop at a Palace near the Reggio-gate, Dwelt in of 
old hy one of the Orsini. 

+d. C7..S. In allusive use: see quot. Ods. 

1809 J. Quincy in Life 174 The result was astonishing to 
Camphell and the leaders of the Palace troops [supporters 
of Jefferson’s Administration}. /éd, 185 Dawson, a man of 
the palace. 

2. In various figurative uses: e.g. ¢he palace of 
heaven, a fairy palace, etc. 

a@1300 Cursor Mi. 412 He wroght pe angels all of heuen 
And sette bam in haly palais |v.» pales]. 1362 Lanat. 
P. Pl. A. x1. 302 Percen wip a pater noster be paleis of 
heuene. c1400 Rom. Rose 5002 Peyne & Distresse, Syknesse 
& Ire,..Ben of hir [Eldes}] paleys senatours. 1§26 Piler. 
Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 233 May..ouerthrowe y® spirituall 
hous or palays that he hath entended..to rere vp. 1§97 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. \xv. § 7 Which conceipt heing entered 
into that palace of mans fancie. c1614 Sir W. Mure Dido 
& /Eneas \. 501 Some waxen pallaces with paine do reir. 
1778 Miss Burney £velina (1791) 1. xii. 33 Made me almost 
think I was in some inchanted castle or fairy palace. 1898 
Watts-Dunton Ay/wiu (1900) 65/1 The face of a wanderer 
from the cloud-palaces of the sylphs. 

3. A dwelling-place of palatial splendour; a 


stately mansion. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 213 Pere were meny paleys 
{1432-50 tr. //igden palice] real and noble i-hulde in Rome 
in worschippe of emperours and of obere noble men also. 
c 1400 MaunpeEv. {Roxh.) xv. 66 Pai schall hafe faire palaycez 
and grete and faire housez. ¢c1450 Hottanp //ow/at 668 
Past till a palace of pryce plesand allane. 1589 GREENE 
Afenaphon (Arh.) 30, 1 will imagine a small cotage to [he] a 
spacious pallaice. 1740 Dycue & Parpon s.v. Woodstock, 
The Churchills. . for whom is huilt a most magnificent palace. 
1856 Emerson Eng. 7raits, Vealth Wks. (Bohn) II. 73 A 
hundred thousand palaces adorn the island. 


4. transf. A building, usually spacious and of 
attractive appearance, intended as a place of 
amusement, entertainment, or refreshment: cf. 


Giy-, CorFrkE-falace, etc. 

Crystal Palace, the name of the building of the Great 
Exhihition of 1851, when removed and erected on Sydenham 
Hill, near London, as a permanent place of entertainment. 

1834 Oxf. Univ. Mag. |. 327 The gin palaces, (as they have 
been not inaptly called). 181 (¢/¢/e) Palace of Glass and the 
Gatherings of the People. 18g1 (¢/¢/e) Crystal Palace and 
its Great Exhibition, as it was, 1855 London as it is toxday 
121 The new Crystal Palace..is..a permanent addition to 
the means of amusement and instruction possessed by Eng- 
land and the world. 1875 Chamd. Frul. No. 133. 66 The 
gin palaces are filled with men, women, children, noise, 
smoke, and gas. 1890 Pall Mall G. 4 Sept. 6/2 ‘The 
Dockers’ Palace’ is the name of an institution. .in connection 
with the parochial work of St. Matthew's, Stepney. 1894 
Steap Lf Christ came to Chicago 358 The coffee parlours 
and cocoa palaces of many English towns, 

+5. The astrological ‘house’ of a planet: see 


Howse s6.1 8. Obs. 
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¢1374 Cuaucer Compl. AJars 53 Mars shal entre as fast as 
he may glyde In-to hir next paleys to abyde. ; 

6. altrib. and Comé.: a, attrib. ‘of or belonging 
to, or of the style of, a palace’, as fa/ace-castle, 
-chamber, -church, -door, -garden, -guard, -hall, 
-life, -politics, -prison, -revolution, -yard, etc, 
b, Instrumental, locative, objective, similative, 
etc., as palace-covered, -like, -taught, -walking 
adjs. ¢@. Special Combs.: palace car, a railway- 
earriage fitted up in luxurious style; so palace 
tramcar; palace-crown, a counter used by 
officers of the Palais Royal in France; palace- 
hotel, a hotel of palatial splendour. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 9 Dec. 11/1 When you 
*palace car you are liable to be jerked up on 
sudden slowing up of the train, 1899 J. H. Metcatre 
Earldom of Wiltes 11 A *palace-castle similar to Sheriff- 
Hutton. ¢1374 Cuaucer Former Age 41 Yit were no 
*paleis chaumbres, ne non halles. 1738 Westey /s. 4 
Hymns av. iti, God .. forms His Palace-Chamber in the 
Skies. 1846 Lovisa S. Cosretto Your Venice 290 Vhat 
gorzeous “palace-church, which it took ages to erect. 1865 

. H. Incranam Pillar of Fire (1872) 153 This *palace- 
covered island. 1653 Urovuart Rabelais u. xxi. 148 A 
great purse full of *Palace-crowns {Fr, «descutz du Palais) 
called counters, ¢1374 Cuaucer Troydns ui. 508 | 459) In with 
be “paleys gardyn bya welle. 1887 G. Merepith Ballads 
& P. 46 The etalacet@uard [lad passed the measured rounds, 
1833 Texsxysox Poems zo And richly feast within thy 
*palacehall. 1847 Mary Ilowitt Ballads 316 There were 
*palace-homes around her. 1900 JV esto. Gaz. 30 Aug. 8/1 
The huge *palace-hotels appear to have suffered most. 
1865 GLaostone Farew, Addr, Edin. Univ. 24 Thatsystem 
exlnbits a kind of royal or "palace-life of man. 1801 H 
Sxraine Rivers Gt. Brit. 46 Buxton where Hygzxa has 
created her *palace-liketemple. 1608 SytvesTeR Du Bartas 
n. iv, 1v. Decay 197 These * Palace-mice, this busie-idle sort 
Of fawning Minions, full of sooths and smiles. | 1896 Dublin 
&ev. July 15 Eliakim is to succeed him as the king's *palace- 
prefect. 1834 7att'’s May. 1. 232/2 The *palace-taught, and 
college-fed, Brings scandal on the meek unhonoured head. 
1819 Snettey Cenei u. ii. 68 That *palace-walking devil 
Gold. 1725 Pore Odyss. xvi. 123 He reels, he falls, Till 
propped, reclining on the *palace-walls. 

+ Palace, 5.2 Os. Also 5-6 palas, -ys, -ays. 
[a. F. palads (13th. in Latz.-Darm.), ad. L. pali- 
tium, confounded with /aldtin: (Darmesteter).] 
The palate or roof of the mouth: see PALATE. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 265/2 A Palace iv. r. Palas) of a mouthe, 
Srumen, patacium, 150 Kalender af Shepit. K viij, The 
palys or rofe bone. rs4r R. Cortaxn Guydon's Quest, 
Chirurg. F ij, What is the palays?..Itis the hyghest place or 
rofe of the mouth, 1947 Voorve Brez. /ealth xxvi. 16 
Ulceration in the palace or the roughe of the mouth. 

Palace, 54.3 s.w. dial, Also pallace. [Of 
uncertain history; usually identified in spelling with 
Parace sd.1, but perh. orig. a spccial use of PALis 
sb., in sense ‘enclosed place’, ‘yard’.] (See quots.) 

1506 Will of R. Holland (Som. Ho.), My place or howse 
that I dwellin andalitell howse or paleysadiownyng [Exeter], 
1703 Lease Corporation Totucs (in .V. & Q.1st Ser. (1850) I. 
202/1), All that cellar and the chambers over the same, and 
the little pallace and landing-place adjoining to the river 
Dart. 1719 /éid. (ibid. 233/2) All that great ce!lar lately 
rebuilt, and the plott of ground or pallace thereto belonging 
lately converted into a cellar. 1777 Hore Subsectue 317 
(E. D. D.) At Dartmouth in Devon there are some of these 
storchouses cut out of the rock still retaining their old name 
of palaces. 1871 Quitter-Coucn /fist, Polperro 32. 1880 
E. Cornwall Gloss., Valace, a cellar for the bulking and 
storing of pilchards. This cellar is usually a square build- 
ing with a pent-house roof, enclosing an open area or court. 
1883 W. Biake in Walsh /rish Fisheries 27 (Fish. Iexhib, 
Publ.), Even now in certain parts of the county of Cork there 
were remains of what were called fish palaces, where the 
Dutch used to cure the fish. 1890 QuitteR-Covucu Three 
Ships iv. (1892) 66 The towns-folk live on their first storeys, 
using the lower floors as fish cellars, or ‘ pallaces '. 


Palace, v. rare. [f. Patacesé.!] trans. To 


place or lodge in a palacc, 

1873 Brownixc Red Cott. .Vt.-cap 1588 Behold her palaced 
straight Insplendor, clothed in diamonds. 1875 — A ristoph. 
Afpol. 5543 Kiektra, palaced once, a visitant To thy poor 
rustic dwelling, now I come. 

Palace, erron. var. PAtis Obs. 

Palace Court, pa‘lace-cou:rt. 
of the or a palaec.] 

1. Name of a court formerly held at the Marshal- 
sea and having jurisdiction in personal actions 
arising within twelve miles of the palace of White- 
hall, the city of London excepted: see quots. 

1685 Termes de la Ley 525 Palace-Court, is a Court of 
Record,.. held at Southwark, and is a Court of Common 
Law. 1766 Entick London IV. 385. 1768 BLacKsTONE 
Comm. WI. 76 King Charles I in the sixth year of his reign 
by his letters patent erected a new court of record, called 
the curia palatii or palace court, to be held before the 
steward of the household and knight marshal, and the steward 
of the court, or his deputy. 1773 1% Salkeld's Rep. Ki B. 
439 This must have been to the Palace Court, where neither 
plaintiff nor defendant must be of the king’s household ; but, 
ina suitin the Marshalsea, both must be of the king's house- 
hold. [1849 Act 124 13 Vict. c.101 § 14 From and afier the 
thirty-first day of December 1849 all the power, authority, 
and jurisdiction of the said Court of the Marshalsea, and of 
the said Court of the Palace of the Queen at Westminster 

--Shall cease and determine.] 1891 C. R. Scarciie- Biro 
Guide to P.R.O. Introd. 26. 

2. The court-yard of a palace. 

1801 Soutney Thalaba vin. xxxv, Open fly the iron doors, 
The doors of the palace-court. 1855 Kincscey /Jeroes, 

Thesexs 1. 211 His palace-court is full of their hones. 
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Palaced (px l&t),¢. [f Panacy sd.! and v.+ 
-ED.}_ Having a palace or palaces; living in 
a palace. 

1817 W. Tavtor in Slonthly Mag. XLII. 46 Dearer than 

laces of palac’d pride. @ 1851 Moir Dark li aggon iv, Till 

ythgo shows, in mirrored gold, Its palaced loch so fair. 
1886 American XIII. 21 The palaced rich and the hoineless 
and houseless poor. 

Palace gate. The gate of a palace. 

¢1374 Cnaucer Compl. A/ars 82 Phebus, that was comer 
hastely Within the paleys yates ful sturdely, 14.. Sir Benes 
306 (MS. M), He ranne hym forth at the sate, Jill he come 
tothe paleyse gate. 1523 SKELTON Garl. Laurel 468 Of ele- 
phantis tethe were the palace gatis. 1725 Pore Odyss, 1. 
140 On hides of beeves, hefore the palace-gate,..the suitors 
sat. 1841 Downton //y mn, ‘For Thy Mercy and Thy Grace’, 
So within Thy palace-gate We shall praise, on golden 
strings, Thee, the only Potentate. 

Palaceous (palé‘fas), a. Zot. [f. mod.L. 
paldce-us (f. L. pala shovel) + -ovs.] Of a leaf: 
Having a spade-like form, owing to the edge being 
decurrent on the support. 

1835 LinpLey /ntrod. Bot. (1848) Il. 379 alaceous, when 
the footstalk adheres to the margin. 

Pa laceward, -wards, adv. [See -warp.] 
Toward the palace. (Orig. + 40, unto the pallace- 
warde,) 

61374 CHAUCER Traylus 1. 1252 (1203) (Campsall MS.) As 
was his wey to wende To paylaysward. 1587 Tursrrv. 
Trag. T. (1837) 227 That made into the Pallacewarde, As 
fastas shee mought flie, 1894 Sata London up to Datei. 9, 
1..advise you not to travel palacewards iu a tramear. 

Palach, variant of PELLocK, a porpoisc. 

(£1. 


+Pala‘cious, a. Obs. Also pall-. 
palati-um Y.tack sb.1 + -ous.] = PALATIAL. 

1628 Dexxer Srittannia's lTonor Wks. 18731V. 99 Faire, 
Spacious, and Pallacious Houses. 1662 Graunt £ills of 
Mortality vi. 41 ‘Vhe turning of great Palacious Houses 
into small ‘Yencements. 

Palacye, obs. form of Patsy. 

Paladin (paladin). Also 6 palladine, -yne, 
7paladine. [a.!. pe/adin (16the., Matz.-Darm.), 
ad. It. paladino = Sp. paladin, palatino:—L. pala- 
tin-ws of or belonging to the palace, palatine; 
introduced after the equivalent OF. pa/arstn, -astn, 
-azin (sce Patasin) had become obsolete. Mod. 
F. has also, in another application, a third form 
of the same word, fa/atiz: see PALATINE.] In 
modern forms of the Charlemagne romances, 
Onc of the Twelve Peers or famous warriors of 
Charleinagne’s court, of whom the Count Pala- 
tine was the foremost; hence sometimes fravs/. 
a Knight of the Round Table; also 7% a knightly 
hero, renowned champion, knight errant. 

1592 Damiet Delia xlvi, Let others sing of Knights and 
Paliadines, 1598 Barsrietp Poems (Arb.) 85 Angellica 
the faire, (For whom the Palladine of I'raunce fell mad). 
2¢1600 Distracted Emp.1.i, Of brave Orlando the great 
palladyne. @1649 Drumm. of Hawtn. //ist. Jas, V, Wks. 
(1711) 165 They appeared upon the day armed from head to 
foot, like ancient paladines. 1658 Pincus s. v. /alatinate, 
Certain knights of this Island, in ancient times called 
Knights of the round Table, were called Paladines. 1788 
Gispon Decl, & #. hi. V. 411 Vhe true Peers and Paladins 
of French chivalry. 1832 tr. Sismondis Ital. Rep. xiii. 
283 Resolved on treading in the footsteps of Charlemagne 
and his paladins, 1879 B. Tavtor Stud. Germ. Lit. 65 ‘lhe 
‘Chanson de Roland’ is no longer read, except by scholars, 
but the famous paladin still lives. 

attrié, 1866 Kincs.ey //erew. xiv, The spirit of her old 
Paladin ancestor. 

Paladine, obs. form of PALATINE. 

Pale-, form of Pat«o-, used before a vowel. 

Palearctic (pzliauktik, pé-), a. [f Paux- 
+ Axctic.] Belonging to the northern region of 
the ‘Old World’ or eastern hemisphere; applied 
to the zoo-geographical region including Europe, 
North Afriea, and Asia north of the Himalayas, 

1857 P. L. Scrarer in Frail. Proc. Linn. Soc. (Zool.) 11. 
130. 1880 A. R. Wattace /s/, Lifciii. 39 Our first zoological 
region, which has heen termed the ¢ -alaarctic’ by Mr. 
Sclater. 1882 Asuecrican V, 188 ‘Vhe ‘Palwarctic’ or Eur- 
Asiatic division. 

Palechinoid, pale- (palékainoid), a. and 
5b, Zool, [f. mod... Lalechinoidea, f. Paluchinus 
(for Palwechinus), name of the typical genus, f. 
Gr. madatds (see PaLxo-) + éxivos  sea-urchin, 
Ecuinus.] a. aaj. Belonging to the extinct 
division (Palechinotdea) of Sea-urchins (Echinoi- 
dea), whose fossil remains are found in palzozoic 
rocks. bb, sé. A sea-urchin of this division. 

1889 Nicnorson & LypekKxer Palzount. 1. 373 In all the 
Palechinoids there is a large peristomial aperture. 

Palexethnology, -ichthyan, etc.: see PALEO-. 

Paleic (palzik),a. Geol. [mod. f. Gr. 7aAat-os 
aneient + -1¢; after Norw. palwisk (Reusch 1900).] 
Applied to the old land surface as it existed at the 
close of the Tertiary Period, before the formation of 
valleys of erosion and other recent surface changes. 

1goz H, W. Monckton in Geol. Mag. Dec. iv. 1X. 410 Dr. 
Reusch..classes this moorland as belonging to what he 
names the Palxic surface of Norway. /érd., In Norway, 
where the rocks are hard, we have the Palzic hills and 
valley, with its river still flowing through it, the whole, no 
doubt, much modified by ice-action. 
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PALAO-. 


Palzo-, paleo- (pzl:\o, péilzo), before a 
vowel usually pale-, pale-, combining form of 
Gr. madads ancient, used in various scientific 
words (often opposed to NxEo-); for the more 
important of these see their alphabetical places. 

The spelling with z is preferred in Great Britain; but 
fPale- (used by Webster, 1828)is common in America. Whetr 
the main stress is on a later syllable of the word, the secondary 
Stress is etymologically Aa/zo-, e.g. palz'o lithic; but 
the influence of palzo:eraply, parlzo'legy, etc., has made 
pa:lgo- common also in parleolithic, etc.: cf. ORNITHO-. 


Paleethno logy, palwo-, that branch of ethno- 
logy which treats of the most primitive races of 
men; sO Palz(o\ethnolo-gical a., pertaining to 
palzethnology ; Palez(o)ethno‘logist, one versed 
in palxethnology, Palzichthyan (-i'kpiain) Zoo/., 
a. belonging to the Laleichthyes [mod.L., f. 
Gr. ix6us fish], a division of fishes comprising the 
elasmobrauchs and ganoids; sé. a meinber of this 
division; so Palezichthyic (-i-kpijik) a. Pale(o)- 
ichthyology (-ikpi,gl6dzi), that branch of ichthyo- 
logy or of paleontology which trcats of extinct or 
fossil fishes; so Palew(o)ichthyolo-gic, -al a., 
pertaining to paleichthyology; Palz(oichthyo:- 
logist, one versed in palmichthyology. Paleo- 
anthro‘pic a. [Gr. av@pwros nan], relating to pre- 
historic man, Paleocene a. CGeo/. (Gr. katv-ds 
new, recent: cf. Eocene, Wiocene] = palwogene. 
Paleoco'smic a. [Gr. «dcpos world], of or per- 
taining to the first age of humanity upon the earth: 
see quot. Palzocri‘noid Zool., sb. a crinoid of 
the division Palxocrinoidea, comprising the earlier 
extinct erinoids; @. belonging to or characteristic 
of this division of crinoids. Paleogene (-dzin) 
a. Geol. [Gr. -yevns: see -GEN], a name proposed 
for a division of the Tertiary strata including the 
Eocenc and Oligocenc. Palzogene‘tic [GENETIC] 
a., characterized by the existence in the early 
elubryo of a germ which normally disappears, but 
in certain eases undergoes development; as in 
pelwogenetic atavism, Palesogly:ph (-glif) [after 
hieroglyph), an ancient graven character or inscrip- 
tion. Paleoherpetology [lleKreTo.ocy], the 
part of paleontology which deals with the extinct 
reptiles of earlier geological periods; so Palzo- 
herpetologist, one versed in palzeoherpetology. 
Paleolatry [-Latry], worship of, or excessive 
reverence for, what is ancient. Paleomachic 
(-nakik) a. nonce-wd. [Gr. pay fight, battle], 
of or pertaining to ancient warfare, Paleo- 
meta‘llic a. nonce-wd. [after PAL.KOLITHIC], of or 
pertaining to the early part of the period charac- 
terized by a knowledge of mctals, antecedent to 
the use of iron; of or pertaining to the Bronze 
Period. Paleoneme’rtean, Paleoneme‘rtine 
Zool., a. belonging to the division Pa/leonemertea 
or Palwvonemertini, comprising those nemertean 
worms which have the lowest or most primitive 
organization; sé. a member of this division. 
Paleoniscid (-oni'sid) Zoo/., a. belonging to the 
family Palvontscrde of extinet lepidosteid fishcs, 
typified by the genus alwortsces [mod.L., f. Gr. 
évicxos a sea-fish of the cod kind]; sé. a fish of 
this family; so Palzoniscoid (-oni‘skoid) a., 
resembling or characteristic of the Palwozrscide. 
Palzophilist (-g‘flist) sonce-wd/. [Gr. -ptdos 
loving], a lover of antiquities, an antiquarian. 
Palezophysio logy, the physiology of early races 
of mankind. Palwornithine a. Zoo/., belonging 
to or having the eharacters of the Palvorutthinx, 
a group of parrots typified by the genus Padwornis 
[inod.L., f. Gr, dpus bird. a bird of this kind 
having been known to the ancient Greeks and 
Romans]. Paleornithology, that branch of 
palzontology or ornithology which treats of ex- 
tinct or fossil birds ; hence Palwornitholo‘gical 
@., pertaining to palaornithology. Palz-‘osaur, 
a fossil saurian reptile of the genus Palvosazrus. 
Palezoselachian (silé'kiin) a., belonging to the 
division /a/woselachit of the Selachotder [Gr. 
géXaxos shark] or shark tribe of fishes. Palzeo’- 
sophy [Gr. gopia wisdom], ancient learning. 
Palezotechnic (-te‘knik) a. [Gr. réxvy art], per- 
taining to primitive art. Paleovolca‘nic a. Geo/., 
applied to volcanic rocks of a period older than 
the Tertiary. 

1882 Ocivir, *Palecoethnological ..*Palzoethnologist. 
1883 American VI. 253 ‘Vhe views of the distinguished 
English palae-ethnologist. 1868 Archeologia XLII. 103 
Of great importance to the students of Italian *palxo- 
ethnology and archzology. 1881 Giinruerin Lacycl. Brit. 
XII. 676/1 Remnants of the *Palzichthyic fauna exist in 
the sturgeons and lampreys. 1880 ature XXI1. 428 The 
*palaichthyological treasures of [Scotland] hegan to attract 
attention. 1890 Cent, Dict.,* Palechthyologtst. 1897 Proce. 


Zool, Soc. 317 Sending his specimen again across the Atlantic 
for Tecinadon by British palzichthyologists. 188 
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Nature XXIII. 580 Sir P. Egerton, whose name will be 
ever associated with that of Agassiz in *palzichthyology. 
1877 0. Frul. Geos. Soc. XX XIII. Proc. 83 The * Palzocene 
and other zones of European Eocene plant-hearing strata, 
1899 Nature 26 Jan. 308/1 The Palaocene Volga Sea must 
have been a large sea extending northwards up the present 
lower Volza, and westwards as far as the ineridian of Penza. 
1875 ‘Dawson Nat. §- Bible v. 155, 1 have suggested the 
terms *Palzocosmic and Neocosmic, and I would hold as 
of the first age such men as can be proved to have lived in 
time of greatest elevation of the Evropean land in the Post- 
glacial period, and of the second those who came in as their 
successors in the Modern period. 1877 — Orig. Workd xiii. 
285, 1884 Leisure //our Mar, 148/2 ‘lhe second continental 
period was that of palaocosmic, or ‘ palzolithic’ man. 1872 
Nicuotson Palzont, 126 As a rule, also, the *Palzocrinoids 
have a calyx. 1885 A¢henvum 11 Apr. 475/3 The particular 
recent crinoid..which shows the most marked affinities with 
the palzocrinoids is not a stalked form, but one of the Co- 
matulide, 7hanmatocrinus. /bid., It has an anal cone 
covered with plates —all palzocrinoid characters. 1882 
Grakie Tert-O/. Geol. v1. 1. 836 Some writers, recognizing 
a broad distinction hetween older and younger Tertiary 
deposits, have proposed a classification into two main groups: 
tst Eocene Older Tertiary or *Palaeogene. 1892 Athenvuin 
25 June 829/2 Researches on the British paleogene Bryozoa, 
of which he recognized 30 species. 1885 J. B. Sutton in 
Proc. Zool. Soc. 551 My object is to show that all examples 
of atavism helong to the *Palwogenetic group and that 
Neogenetic Atavism has no existence. 186: F. Hate in 
Frul, Asiatic Soc. Bengal XXX. 7 Any the slightest con- 
versancy with Sanskrit *paleoglyphs is incompatible with 
a decision so indulgent. 1898 .Vatnral Science Dec. 435 
{In opposition to] certain guesses of an eminent *palzoher- 
petolozist. 1887 A thengzum 15 Oct. 498/2 A rare example 
of conscientious and loving typography, and what for want 
of a better word we must call *palwolairy. 1877 Fraser's 
Mag. XV. 541 Even to those who look upon war as..now 
on its last legs, the reflections on military history will be 
an interesting study of those *palwomachic days. 1850 
Huxtey in 19¢4 Cent. Nov. 770 The copper and early hronze 
stage—the ‘"palzo-metallic’ stage, as it might be called. 1888 
Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life 636 In the *Palzone- 
mertean genera Cartuella and Cephalothrix. Fbid. 638 
Short longitudinal grooves present also in the Pal#onemer- 
tean Pelia. 1883 H. Drummono in Life viii, (1899) 204 ‘This 
is probably also a *palaeoniscid scale. 1890 A¢henzum 12 
Apr. 473/2 A specimen of a mesozoic palzoniscid fish from 
New South Wales. 1900 .Vature 20 Sept. 507/1 Cheirolepis 
is a fully evolved palzoniscid, as shown by its oblique sus- 
pensorium, /éid. 507/2 Both the head and shoulder-girdle 
are of *palzoniscoid type. 1822 S/ackw. Mag. XI. 654 
The gusto with which our zealous *Palophilist listens 
to the rattling sound of certain ancient leaves of the rare 
volumes. 1880 tr. Geiger’s Hist. Developm, Hum, Race 48 
These questions..fall within the province of physiology, or 
if I am permitted to coin the term of *palzophysiology. 
1871 H. Marsuatt For very Lofe 11. vi. xi. 258 Ideas..are 
laid away in books, just as we find *palaeosaurs in the rocks. 
1798 W. Taytor in Monthly Mag. VI. 452 They [the Eddaic 
poems] will afford a favourite text for commentary to all the 
antiquaries wbo shall in future busy themselves with arctic 
*paleosophy. 1806 —in Ann. Rev. 1V. 559 The whole 
range of the original writers on northern paleosophy. 

Palzobotany, paleo- (px'lzobgtani, p2-). 
{f. Pav.eo- + Borany.] The botany of extinct or 
fossil plants. (Correlative to PAL£0zooLocy.) 
Hence Palxebota'nic, -ical adjs., belonging to 
palzobotany; Paleobo’tanist, one versed in 
palzeobotany. 

1872 Nicuotson Palzont, 473 The subject of Palaobotany 
or Paleophytology. 1879 /é/d. (ed. 2) II. 457 Professor 
Williamson, one of the ablest of living palzobotanists, 1895 
Fop. Sct. Monthly Feh. 479 The preparation and study of.. 
paleohotanic material. 1896 Ma/eradist Jan. 27 In that 
year he published the first palaobotanical paper. 1896 J. P. 
Ssutuin Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. Nov. 227 Vhe paleobotany 
of the Coal Measures of Arkansas. 

Palzocosmic, Palwocrinoid: see PAL£ZO-. 

Palewocrystallic (-kristzlik), @., more etymo- 
logical form of next. 

1893 Sir R. Bare in Fortx. Rev. Aug. 182 That palzo- 
crystallic ocean which Arctic travellers have descrihed. 
1895 7Ynes 23 Nov. 4/6 The hero and the villain are left 
alone,.with very little food, in the palzxocrystallic ice. 

Palzocrystic, paleo- (px:léjokri'stik, pét-), 
a. [f. PALEO- + Gr. eptar(addos ice, kputr(aiv-er@at 
to freeze + -1c. The name was given by Capt. 
Nares during the Arctic expedition of 1875-6.] 
Consisting of ancient ice; applied to those parts 
of the polar seas which are believed to have re- 
mained frozen from remote ages. 

1876 PETERMANN in Academy 16 Dec. 585/3 From Smith 
Sound to Behring Strait, the region of the Palaeocrystic Sea, 
our knowledge is entirely due to British enterprise and per- 
severance. — in Athenzum 16 Dec. 804/1 Baffin Bay.. 
can receive but little of the palaeocrystic ice. 1878 A. H. 
Markuam Gt, Frozen Sea xvi. 200 After some discussion, 
Captain Nares decided upon calling the frozen sea, on the 
southern border of which we were wintering, the ‘ Palzo- 
crystic Sea’, the name being derived from the two Greek 
words maAacos ancient, and xpvaradAns ice. 

Paleogezan, -gean (pxl7)o,dgian, pél-), a. 
{f£ Patmo- + Gr. yata, 77 the earth.] 

1. Belonging to Patvogiva, i.e. the ‘Cld World’ 
or eastern hemisphere considered as a zoogeo- 
graphical region. 

1857 P. L. Scrater in Fraud. Proc. Linn, Soc. (Zool.) 11.130. 

2. (See quot.) 

1865 Pace //andbk. Geol. Terms, Pasrogean, belonging to 
the former conditions of the earth's surface as revealed by 
geology, as distinct from the existing terraqueous aspects 2s 
described hy geography. 

Paleogene, -genetic, -glyph: sce PaLxo-. 
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Palzography, paleo- (palép-grafi, pélz-). 
| [ad.mod.L. palaographia (Montfaucon, title /a/wo- 
| graphia Grwca 1708), f. PALEO- + Gr. -ypaia 
“GRAPHY, Cf. F. paléographte (1708),] 

1. Ancient writing, or an ancient style or method 
of writing, 

1822 Q. Kev. XX VI. 195 Dr. Young. .whose acuteness and 
learning seem calculated to subdue the difficulties of Palzo- 
graphy. 1857 Dircn Anc. Pottery (1858) I. 197 Judging 
from the palzograp)y of the inscriptions, they may have bzen 
in use from the age of Augustus to that of..Severus. 1900 
G.C. Broprick Jem. & [uipresstons 253 Freeman..thought 
ita waste of time for an historian to grub in palaography. 

2. The study of ancicnt writing and inscriptions ; 
the science or art of deciphering and determining 
the date of ancient writings or systems of writing. 

1818 in Topp. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 149/1 The study 
of antient documents, called by modern antiquaries ‘ Pala- 
ography’. 1859 Gutttck & Timas Parut, 100 The art of 
deciphering ancient writings, or palaography. 1885 Sir EK. MM. 
Tuompson tn Encycl. Brit, XVIIL 143 Palzography is the 
study of ancient handwriting frcm surviving examples. 

So Palzograph (pz'lz,dgraf, pe'-) [sce -GrarH], 
(@) an ancient writing; (6) = next [= F. paldo- 
graphe};, Palewo’grapher, one who studies or is 
skilled in palzography; Paleogra‘phie, -ical 
adjs., of or pertaining to palzography, or ancient 
writing (hence Paleogra‘phically adv., in relation 
to palzography): Paleo graphist = pa/iwographer. 

1864 WesstTER, *Paleograph, an ancient manuscript. 1894 
A. Laxc in Contemp. Rev, Aug. 169 The great French 
palzograph and historian. 1850 C. T. Newton ss, tn 
Archzol. 12 The researches of the * Palaographer of classical 
antiquity embrace a far wider field than those of the 
medizval Palaographer. 188: HartsHorne Glance 20th C, 
21 A Greek Codex..believed by palwographers to helong to 
the third century, 1846 Worcester, "Palcographic. 1858 
J. Prinsep i¢7#/c) Essays on Indian Antiquities, Historic, 
Numismatic, and Palzographic, 1842 Braxpr Dict, Scé. 
sv. Palgography, The most valuable compilation of *palzo- 
graphical knowledge is to be found in the 7va/té de Diplo- 
matigue of the Benedictines of St. Maur, 6 vols. qto. 1748. 
1846 Etuis Elgin Maré. 11. 135 One of the most celebrated 
palzographical monuments in existence. 1869 Deurscu in 
alcademy 11 Dec. 83/2 Both these Phoenician characters, 
though to be distinguished *palaeographically only by the 
length and the hend of the tail, have a very distinct exist- 
ence. 1882 Afthearunt 29 July 139/2 The reading..is 
palzographically impossille. 1846 Worcester, *Palec- 
graphist, one versed in paleography. 7. Rood. 1880 Anti- 
guary May 227/1 MSS. ..declared by Roman palzographists 
to be unpubl’shed compositions of St. Thoinas Aquinas. 

Paleolithic, paleo- (pz Woli:pik, pé:lz-), a. 
(sb.) Archvol.  |f. PALEO- + Gr. At@-os stone + -IC.] 
Characterized by the use of primitive stone imple- 
ments; applicd to the earlier part of the prehistoric 
‘stone age’; also to things belonging to this 
period. Opp. to xeolithic. 

1865 Lussock Prehk. Times 2 Firstly, that of the Drift, 
when men shared the possession of Europe with the 
Mammoth, the Cave bear..and other extinct animals. This 
we may call the ‘ Palaeolithic’ period. 1873 Grikir G4, [ce 
Age Pref. 10 He considers that a glacial period has intervened 
since the disappearance of paleolithic man. 

B. sé. A palxolithie implement. 

1888 Awer. Antiquarian Mar. 123 Information as to the 
discovery of rude relics resembling paleolithics. /éi 124 
(Aeading) Paleolithics and neolithics. : 

So Paleolith, a primitive stone implement ; 
Palzoli'thical @,.=PALEOLITHIC; Paleolithoid 
a. [see -o1D], resembling, or having the character 
of, what is palolithic. 

1879 Wesster Sufpl., Paleosith, a relic of the paleolithic 
era, 1887 Boban Collect. Antig. 11. 8 (Cent.) Paleolithical. 
1895 Folk-Lore Mar. 76 From underground palzolith to 
exquisitely-shaped harbed arrow-head. 1896Sir A. Mrrcnect 
in Proc. Soc. Antig. Scott. Ser. mt. VI. 357 Other things 
show that [this] palzolithoid weapon is found in the hands 
of a palzxolithoid man. 

Palzology (peléglodzi, pélz-). rare. [f. 
PaL£o- + Gr. -Aoyia, -LoGY: cf. madaodroyetv to 
discuss antiquities.] The science or study of anti- 
quities. So Palezologian (-léuwdzian) sonce-wid., 
an antiquarian; one who rests on the authority 
of antiquity; Palzolo‘gical a., relating to palx- 
ology; Palzo‘logist, one versed in palzology. 

1824 Dippin Libr. Conf. 248 Those of the latter are 
palzological or glossorial, 1828-32 WesstER, Palolgist 
{citing Goon]. Paleology, a discourse or treatise on anti- 
quities, or the knowledge of ancient things. 1880 Burton 
Reign QO. Anne IL. xiii. 32g His profound palaeological 
erudition. 1894 Miss Copse Léfe II. 39, 1 classify both 
parties..as Palzologians. i 

Palzomachie, -metallie, etc.: see PAL.£o-. 

Paleontography, pale- (pz'léjgntg'graf, 
péetlz-). vare—°, [f. Pau.zo-+Gr. évz7a, pl. of dy 
being + -ypapia, -GRrapHy.] The description of 
fossil remains of extinet animals and plants; de- 
scriptive palzontology. So Pa:leontogra‘phioal 
a., relating to or engaged in palzeontography. 

1847 Palzontographical Society, Laws, 1. Thatthe Society 
formed be called the Palaontographical Society, and that it 
shall have for its ohjects the illustration and description of 

Sritish fossil organic remains. 1857 Mayne Zxfos. Lex, 
Paleontography, 1861 Witson & Geikie Alem, E. Forbes 
xii 412 The origin of the Palaontographical Society. : 

Paleontology, pale-(pe'lépntpl6dzi,p2'lz-). 

| [£ Panzo- + Gr. ovta, pl. of dv being + -Aoyia, 
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-LoGY.] The study of extinct organized beings; 
that departinent of geology or of biology which 
treats of fossil auimals and plants; often confined 
to that of extinct animals (palaozoology). 

1838 Lyeit Alem. Geol. 1. xiii. 281 note, Palzxontology is 
the science which treats of fos»il remains, both animal and 
vegetable, 1851 Ricxarpson Cool. viii. (18:5) 207 Palzon- 
tulogy may be defined to he the science of fossil animals. 
1857 H. Mittee Zest. Rocks 1 Palwontology..deals, as its 
subject, with all the plants and animals of all the geologic 
periods. am 

So Paleontolo‘gic, -ical a/js., pertaining to 
palzontology; rclating to extinct organisms; hence 
Palzontolo'gically adz., in relation to palawonto- 
logy; Paleonto‘logist, one versed in palzon- 
tology. 

1854 R. G. Latuam Native Races Russian Emp. 199 We 
get at it hy that *palaeontologic line of reavoning which 
characterizes zeology and archaeology. 1846 WorcESTFR, 
*Paleontojogical, relating 10 yaleontolegy. Conrad. 1859 
Darwin Or g. Spe. ix. 287 ‘Lhat our palaontological collec- 
tions are very Imperfect is admitted by every one. 1854 
R. G. Latnam Native Races Kussian kip. 14 Upon the 
plinciples of ethnological criticism; or, changing the ex- 
pression, *palaeontologically. 1876 Pace Adv. Text-bk. 
Geol. xviii. 350 Palacontologically. 1846 Worcester, *2’a/e- 
ontologist, one versed in paleontology. 1871 Tynxpawt Fyagu, 
Se. (1879) I. ix. 172 The riddle of the rocks has been read by 
the geologist and palaeontologist. 

Palzophilist, -physiology: see PAL.Fo-. 

| Palzophis (paliofis). Palwont. [f. Parx(o- 
+ Gr. dqus serpent.] A genus of extinct Ophidians 
containing the oldest known fossil serpents, 

1863 Lyre .fatig. Man xx. 402 The age of the Iguanodon 
was long anterior to that of the Eocene palaophis and 
living boa. . : 

Palzophytic (-fitik),@. rave—°.  [f. PAL-EO- 
+ Gr. puro plant + -1¢.) Of or relating to extinct 
plants. 1890 Cent. Dict., Pakeophytic. 

Palzophytology, paleo- (-fitglédzi). [f. 
as prec, + -LuGy.] The science of extinct or 
fossil plants; = PALEOROTANY. So Palzophyto- 
lo‘gical @. = PAL.EORBOTANICAL; Paleophyto:- 
logist = PALOBGTANIS?. 

1857 Mayxr “xfos. Lex, Paleophytology. 1876 Pace 
Ady Text-bk, Geol. i. 29 To subdivide Palaeontology into 
two branches—palaeozoology..and paleophytology. id. 
ix. 176 Under one or other of these divisions palaecphyto- 
logists have attempted to arrange their fossil flora, 1885 
Trans, Geol, Soc, 6 From palzophytological reasons. 

Palezornithine to Paleosophy: see PaLxo-. 

Palzo'talith. fapp. for *falwotatolith, f. Gr. 
madadtaro-s oldest + Ai@os stone.] (See quot.) 

1897 T. MeKenny Hucues in Archerod Just, Fral. Dec. 
364 The supposed occurrence of a more ancient group of 
implements, for which the name Palzotaliths has been pro- 
posed. J/éed. 375 The term palzotalith seems..unnece-sary 
at present, as there is nothing to which it can be applied. 

Palezothere,paleo-(pielzjobies,petlz-). Often 
in L. form paleotherium. [f. PaLzo- + Gr. 
Onpiov beast.] A perissodactyl mammal of the 
extinct genus /alvotherium, comptising several 
species of tapir-like form, varying from the size of 
a horse to that of a hog; their fossil remains are 
found in Eocene and Miocene stiata. (In the 
Eng. form extcnded to other members of the extinct 
family Palvothertide.) 

1815 W. Puituirs Outl. Min. §& Geol, (1818) 89 In the 
gypsum, Cuvier discovered the hones of 5 varieties of an 
exlinct animal, which he calls padwothertum .. varying in 
size from a sheep toa horse. 1833 Lvyett Princ. Ceol, III. 
317 On these lands we may suppose tbe Paleothere, Ano- 
plothere, and Moschus of Binstead to have lived. 1854 
Fraser's Mag. XLIUX. 141 Cuvier predicted, from the frag- 
ment of a jaw-bone, the yet undiscovered Palzothere. 1880 
Dawktns Early Man 143 The anoplotheres and palzotheres, 
the deinotheres and the mastodons. .were either dragged in 
by the carnivores, or swept in hy the flow of water. 

Hence Palzothe'rian a@., of or pertaining to the 
palzothere ; characterized by the palzotheres; 
Paleothe‘riodont [Gr. ddovs, 65d+7- tooth] a., 
having teeth like those of the palzothere; 50., 
an animal having such teeth; Palewothe‘rioid, 
-the-roid adjs., akin to the palzothere. 

1834 Sir C. Bett Hand 120 The lower layer of this 
‘tertiary formation’ is sometimes called the product of the 
Palzotherian period. ,1868 Owrn Anat. Vertebr, IIT. 341 
The tooth assumes more of the palzotherian pattern, 1887 
Cove Orig. ef Fittest vii. 253 Equus.,has been probably 
derived from Palzotheriodont ancestors. /éd, 248 Palao- 
theriodonts. j 

Palezotropical, paleo- (pz'lz,o,trgpikal, 
pétlé-),@. [f. Patxo- + Troricat.] Belonging to 
the tropical parts of the ‘Old World’ or eastern 
hemisphere, considered as a zoogeographical region. 

1857 P. L. Sctater in Frnd. Proc. Linn. Soc. (Zool.) 11. 
138 /Ethiopian or Western Palzotropical Region. /éi/. 140 
Indian or Middle Palzotropical Region. 

Palezotype (pe‘lotaip). [f. Pavzo-+ Tyre. ] 
A system ot writing devised by A. J. Ellis, in 
which the ‘old types’ (i.e. existing Roman letters 
and other characters), in their various forms and 
combinations, are used to forma universal phonetic 
alphabet. Also a/frtb. or as adj. Hence Paleo- 
typic (-titpik) a. 

1867 A. J. Eruis &. £. Qronunc. 1.1 In order to be con- 


PALMOTYPOGRAPHIST. 


venient to the Printer and Writer, the old types, waAazot 
rumoe..sbould be used, and no accented letters, few 1umed, 
and still fewer mutilated Ietters should be employed. The 
system of writing here proposed to fulfil these conditions 
will, in consequence of the last, be termed Palaotype. /6id. 
13 In order to fix the value of the palzotypic letters, they 
are on p. 15 compared with those of Mr. Melville Bell's 
Visible Speech. 1875 Ibid. w. p. xii, The original hist of 
Palzotypic symbols .. has had to be supplemented and 
improved. 1887 — in Eucycl. Brit. XXII. 389/2 There are 
many more palaeotype letters and signs, here omitted for 
brevity, but found necessary for phonetical discussions. 


Palzotypography (-taipe'giafi). [f. Pat.eo- 
+ Tyrocraeuy.] Ancient typography, carly print- 
ing. So Paleotypo’graphist, one versed in early 
printing. 

1872 W. SkeEen Early Tyfogr. 80 One of the latest 
authorities, Mr. Blades, the able palaotypographist. 1882 
A thenz int 16 Apr. 522 When the palaotypography of our 
own and foreign presses receives full and technical analysis. 

Paleozoic, paleo- (px:l/ozorik, pélli-), ae 
Geol. [{. Pauso- + Gr. (wy life, (ads living + -1¢.] 
1. Characterized by, containing, or pertaining to 
ancient forms of life. As introduced by Sedgwick, 
in 1838, it was applied to the Cambrian and 
Silurian strata; as extended by Phillips, 1841, it 
comprises all the fossiliferous strata up to the 
Permian, the higher strata being Mesozoic and 


Catxozoic, 

1838 Sepcwick in QO. Fral. Geol. Soc. I. 685 Class If or 
Palzozoic Series. ‘Inis includes all the groups of formations 
between Class I {Primary stratified rocks called by Sedg- 
wick Protozvic] and the Old Red Sandstone, and subdivided 
as follows: 1 Lower Cambrian; 2 Upper Cambrian; 3 
Silurian System. 1840 Paiciirs in Penny Cycl. XVI. 489/2 
We include in the term ‘Palxozoic’, all the generally 
argillaceous and arenaceous strata between the mica schist 
and tbe old red-sundstone. /d/d. XVII. 154/1 The term 
Paleozoic may be retained, though it should be found that 
the application of it ought to be extended so as to include 
the carboniferous rocks or even the magnesian limestone, 
This indeed is not unlikely. 1842 Prices Palzrosvic 
Fossils Devon 160, | have suggested the ., proposed titles; 
Cainozoic Strata .. Mesozoic Strata .. Paleozoic Strata: 

per = Magnesian Limestone formation, Carboniferons 

System; Middle = (Eifel and South Devon); Lower = 
Transition Strata; Primary Strata. 1856 Darwin in Life 
& Lett.(1887) 11.80 Nota fragment of secondury or palrozoic 
rock has been found. 1880 Haccuton Phys. Geog. ii 78 
During the Upper Palasozoic age, extensive land surfaces 
were in existence. g . 

2. fig. and /ransf. Belonging to the most ancient, 
or to the lowest, stage. 

185r D. Witson Preh. Ann. (1863) 1. i. 36 How far back 
man is to be looked for in the palae »zoic chronicles of former 
life. 1864 Lowret /freside Traz.117 Uncle Z. was a good 
specimen of that palreozoic class, exlinct.., or surviving, 
ine the Dodo, in the Botany Bays of Society. 1859 Farrar 
Fam, Speech iv. (1873) 113 A large number of them belong 
to the lowest, palzozoic strata of humanity. 1839 Jacons 
Aesop 54{In]the Jatakas, we..come upon areally Palzozoic 
stratum of the lidpai Fables. 

B. 56. ellipt. (p/.) Paleozoic rocks or strata. 
1865 Puttuirs in Letel/. Observ. No. 40. 233 Lelow the 
Palasozoics. 

Palzozoology, paleo- (-z'lédzi). —[f. 
Pav.xo- + ZooLocy.] That department of zoology, 
or of palxontology, which treats of extinct or 
fossil animals, (Correlativeto PAL.EOPHYTOLOGY.) 

1857 in Mayne Exfos. Lex. 1861 R. E. Grant Tad. 
View Prim. Div. Anim. Kingd.8 The history of existing 
animals belongs to Cainozoolozy, and that of extinct forinsto 
Palawozoology. 1862 Burton Bk. Hunter (1863) 2 Get the 
passive student once into palozoology and he takes your 
other hard names. . for granted. 

Hence Pa:leeozoolo gical a., belonging to palo- 
zoology. 

1834 Vat. Scrence Sept.175 A distinct revival of palzo- 
zoological interest in the Geological Sociely. 

| Palestra, palestra (palistra, pale-stra). 
Gr. Anlig, Also 5-6 paliljestre, palastre, 
palester, palustre. [a. L. falestra, a. Gr. 
ma\aisrpa, f. nadai-ewv to wrestle ; in form falestre, 
a. F. padestre (12th c. in Littré).] A place devoted 
to the public teaching and practice of wrestling 
and other athletic exercises; a wrestling-schiool, 
gymnasium: a. In Grecian antiquity. 

1412-20 Lypc. Chron. J roy u. xi, In Martys honour they 
were dedicate And in palastre on wakes on the nyght. 1§80 
Lyty Luphues (Arb.) 447 To wrestle in the games of 
Olympia, or to fight at Barriersin Palestra. 1684 Bowtes 
tr. Theocritus in Dryden's Misc. 1. 243 To morrow I'}l to 
the Palestra go, And tell him he’s unkind to use me so. 
1776 R. Cuanoter Trav. Greece xxiii. 112 Socrates passing 
from the Academy to the Lyceum. .discovers..an inclosure 
-- which was a palastra or place for exercises lately built. 
1839 Triatwact Greece ti. Vit 143 Among his monuments 
were an arsenal,..a gymnasium, a palestra, a stadium. 

b. In transferred use ; often put for the practice 
of wrestling or athletics ; also fg. 

14.. Lyoc. Balade Couunend. our Lady 69 Laureat 
crowne.. To hem that putte hem in palestre for thy sake. 
14.. Circumsision in Tundale's Vis. (1843) 96 Myghty 
coe With won pallestre thorow hor hee renown. 
1585 IT. Wasuincton tr. Micholay’s Voy. 1. x. 86 The 
Palester of the Athletes, which is.. the wrestling. 1781 
Cowrer Couversation 842 Learned at the bar, in the palzstra 
bold. 1840 Gen. P. Tuomrson Z.rerc. (1842) V. 52 When 
the conduct of criminal justice is but a palzstra or course 
of exercise, to be turned on occasion against perhaps the 
most deserving members of the community. 
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Pale'stral, pale'stral (see prec.), a. [f. 
ptes. + -AL (prob. through OF. or med.L.).] Of or 
pertaining to the palzstra, or to wrestling or 
athletics; athletic. 

€1374 Cuaucer Troylus v. 304 The feste and pleyes 
palestral At my vigile. 1513 DouGcias /Zxels 1. Pref. 174 
‘The lusty gainmy’s, and plais palustrale. /dsd. ui. iv. 136 
Our fallowschip exerce palestrale play. 1827 Hone Lvery- 
day Bk. Vi. 1009 In the ‘Cornish hug’, Mr. Polwhele 
perceived the Greek palastral attitudes finely revived. 

€ App. misused for ‘palatial’. 

tgo0-20 Dunsar Poeus \xxxv. 73 Imperiall wall, place 
palestrall, Of peirless pulcritud. 

So Palaw'strian, -e'strian, a. sd., one who prac- 
tised wrestling in the palestra; b. a. =PALESTRAL. 

1s99 R. Lincne Ane. Fiction Qiv, The wrastlers, called 
also Palestrians. 1823 Weester, Palestrian, Palestric. 

Palestric, -estric (pal7strik, -e'strik), @. 
[ad. L. palestric-us, a. Gr. madaorpikds, f. madai- 
orpa.] = prec. 

1774 J. Bryant JJythol, 11. 46 They were so skilled in 
the Pakestric art. 1823 De Quincey Lett, Language Wks. 
1860 XIV. 125 An activity too palestric and purely human, 

So + Pale-strical a. Us. (in same sense). 

1579 Twyne Phisicke agst. Fort, 1, xc. 112 We entreated 
of Palestricalt exercises. 1658 Putts, /alestrical, or 
Palestrical, belonging to wrestling. _ 

Paletiology (paliiglodzi). rare. Also 
palaitio-. [(lor *pala-wliology), f. Gr. madatos 
ancient + /ETIOLOGY; after palwonlology.) Used 
by Whewell for the application of existing princi- 
ples of cause and effect to the explanation of past 
plienomcna. 

1837 Wuewene (ist, Jnduct, Sc.xviu. HI. 481 The sciences 
which treat of causes have sometimes been termed atio- 
Jogical..; a portion of that science on which we are about 
to enter, geolozy, has .been termed Ja/zon/ology, since it 
treats of beings which formerly existed. Hence, comoin- 
ing these two notions, the term fa/xdivlogy appears to be 
not inappropriate, 10 describe thove speculations whicl: thus 
refer 10 actual past events, but attempt to explain them by 
laws of causation. ' ; 

So Pale:tiolo'gical a., of, belonging to, or using 
the methods of palztiology ; Palz:tio‘logist, one 
who investigates or treats of a subject in a palztio- 
logical way. 

1837 Wnewett J/ist, Induct, Sc. xvi. 111. 486 Palatio- 
logical sciences. .undertake to refer changes to their causes. 
Tlid. 487 The tendencies {etc.]..which direct man to archi- 
tecture and sculpture, to civil government, to rational and 
grammatical speech..must be m a great degree known to 
the palatiologist of ari, of society, and of lauguage, respec- 
tively. 1840 — PAdlos. Induct. Sc. (1847) U1. 464. 1859 Max 
Miitrer Sc. Lang. Ser. 1. ii. (1864) 29 Dr. Whewell classes 
the science of tanguage as one of the pulaitiological sciences. 

|) Palafitte (pa: lant, || palaft). Archaeol. [F. 
patafitte, ad. It. palafitia a fcuce of piles, 1. palo 
stake, pile + f¢/o lixed, driven in: (Florio, 1611, lias 
palafilia = palificata ‘a foundation of piles .. in 
water-works’: sec PALIFicATION).] A hut of 
prehistoric age built on piles over the water of a 
lake; a lake-dwelling (in Switzerland or N. Italy). 

1882 in J. Donnelly Atlantis 243 We must look, then, 
beyond both the Etruscans and Phcenicians in attempting 
to identify the commerce of the Bronze Age of our palahttes. 
1893 Amer. Cath. O. Rev. Oct. 727 About forty years ago 
special attention was directed by Dr. Keller to the Palafittes 
or Lake-Dweltings of Switzerland. 1899 Baninc-Goutp BA. 
of West ut? In the lake is a cranogue, or subaqueous 
cairn, on which was formerly a palafite dwelling. 

Palagonite (palegonait). A/in.  [ad. Ger. 
Palagontt (Waltershausen, 1846), f. Palagonia in 
Sicily, one of its localities.] A volcanic rock of 
vitreous structure, allicd to basalt. /’a/agoutile- 
tuff, a ‘tuff’? or porous rock composed of frag- 
ments of basaltic lava and palagonite. 

1863 Barinc-Goutp Jce/and 208 The hill is composed of 
Palagonite tuff. 1879 Rutiey Stud. Rocks xiii, 272 Under 
the microscope palagonite appears as a perfectly amorphous 
substance. 1895 Curster Names of Min, Palagonite..a 
basaltic tufa, formerly considered a mineral species. 

Hence Palagonitic (-itik) @., pertaining to or 
of the nature of palagonite. 

1886 Lucycl Brit. XX. 189/2 Lavas and scorie of 
auorthitic character, palagonitic tuffs, and basaltic ashes. 

Palais, obs. f. PALACE; var. PALis Oés. 

Palaisade, -ado, obs. ff. PALISADE, -ADO. 

Palamede: sce PELAMyYD. 

Palamedean (perlamfdiin), a. Ornith. [f. 
mod. L. /alamédea, fancifully f£ Gr. Madapnons. 
onc of the Grecian heroes at the siege of Troy.] 
Of or belonging to the genus Pa/amedea or family 
Palamedeide of birds, the type of which is the 
kamichi or horned screamer, /’a/amedea cornuta. 

+ Palamie. Obs. fa. F. palamie (Lielault, 
16th c.), ‘the bloudie rifts; a disease, or impostu- 
mation in the roofe of a horses mouth’ (Cotgr.).] 
An absccss in the palate of a horse. 

1600 Surriet Country Faruie 1, xxviit 193 utargin, The 
palamie or bloudie chops in the palate. 

| Palampore (px lampoe:1). Also 7-9 palem- 
pore, g -pour. [Derivation uncertain. 

Yule and Burnell suggest a corruption of a hybrid (Hind. 
and Pers.) pa/angpdsh bed-cover ; which occurs as fa/anga- 
puze in an Indo-Portug. Dict. of 1727. But Mr. Pringle 
(Aladras Selections ser. 1v. 71) suggests derivation from 
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Palanpur in Guzerat,‘ which seems to have been an emporium 
for the manufactures of North India’, Perhaps these words 
have been contused.] : 

‘A kind of chintz bed-cover, sometimes of beau- 
tiful patterns, formerly made at various places in 
India’ (Yule and Burnell). 

1698 Fryer Ace. £. Ludia § P. 34 Staple Commodities 
are Calicuts white and painted, Palempores, Carpets, Tea. 
19786 tr. Beckford’s Vathek (1862) 51 These were only the 
dangling palampores and variegated t:tters of his gay 
retinue, 1813 Livron Gfaour 666 A stain on every bush 
that bore A fragment of his palampore. 1837 Civil Eug. 
& Arch. Frnt. t. 78/1 The chintz and palampore of 
India long continued to be the prototypes of European 
printed calicoes. 1880 Birpwoop Jad. Arf II. 98 The 
celebrated pa/ampores, or ‘ bed-covers’, of Masulipatam .. 
which in point of art decoration are simply incomparable. 

+ Palander (pzx‘landan. Ods. exc. Hist. Also 
6 palandre, 7 palendar; //. 6 palandrie, 7 
palandarie. [app. ad. It. palandra, palandaria 
(Florio), ‘a kind of flat bottomed Barges or Ships 
vsed in time of war to transport Horses’, etc., Sp. 
palandre, 16 ¢. F. palandrie, med.L. (14th ¢.) 
pulandaria (Jal). Omngin unascertained.] 

l. A flat-bottomed transport vessel used esp. (by 
the Turks) for transporting horses. 

1572 in Hakluyt Joy. TE. 1. 122 wargin, Palandrie be 
great flat vessels made like Feriboats to transport horse. 
1603 Knotres //ist, Turks 671 Solyman had by night sent 
over certaine troupes of light horsemen, in great palendars. 
1458 Eart Mono. tr. Paruta’s Wars Cyprus 44 Avout fifty 
Palandarie, which are made like smiall Gallies,..much 
covered, containing about a hundred Horse a peece. 1788 
Gisnon Decl. & /. tx, The chargers..were embarked in the 
flat palanders, 1855 Mitman Lat. Chr. 1x. vii, They [the 
Venetians] would furnish palanders and flat vessels to 
transport 4500 horses, 

2. A fire-ship; and in 17th c. a bomb-ketch. 

1s62 J. Suute Cawbine’s Turk. Wars 34b, They tawed 
the palandre after them at y® sterme of some of their 
galleys. 1693 Lond. Gaz. No. 2861/1 Vhey [the French].. 
could not..bring on their Palanders, or Fireships, to make 
any attempt upon the Spanish Ships. /Azd. No. 2878/2, 4 
Ketches or Palanders carrying Mortar Pieces. 

|| Pala‘nk, -ka. [a. F. palangue, It. palanca 
‘a defuuce made of great poles or stakes’; so 
Pol. palanka, Roum. falanca, Turkish palangah. 

The med.L. forms palanga, phalanga (Du Cange, Karting) 
appear to be from Gr. dadayt, puaayya trunk, log, pole. 
‘Lhe pad- forms may be influenced by L. paZus stake.] 

i\ kind cf fortificd camp: see quot. 1853. 

r€gt Lutrrece Brief Kel. (1857) LU. 302 [They] hop‘d..to 
make themselves wasters of the suburb and palank on the 
other side the river. 1853 S1ocevrcer JZi/. Encycl., Pa- 
lankas, a species of permanent intrenched camp, attached 
to Turkish frontier fortresses, in which the ramparts are 
reveted wih large beams, ..so as to form a strong palisade. 

| Palankeen, palanquin (pzlank7n), sé. 
l-orn.s: a.Opalanehin, pall anchine, pallankin, 
7 palankine, -quine, pallenkine, pallanquin, 
(pollankan, palamkin, -keen, palakin, palla- 
quin), 7-8 pallankeen, palenkeen,S pallenkeen, 

7— palankin, palanquin, 8- palankeen. Also 
B. 7 palanke, -ka, 7-8 palankee, § palanque. 
See also Patkre. [orig. a. Pg. padanguim (1515 
in Correa Lendas da /ndia), whence also It. palan- 
chino, Sp.and |. padanguin (1611 in Watz.-Darm.), 
repr. an E, Ind. vernacular word *fd/anki: cf. 
Malay and Javanese palangk? ‘litter or sedan’ 
(Crawford), Hindi + falaki, pa/ki ‘ palankeen’, f. 
Skr. paryanka, palyanka couch, bed, Pali pallanko 
“couch, bed, litter, or palankin’ (Childers), Hindi 
and Marathi fa/ang bedstead, couch. The final 
nasal appears to have been a Portuguese addition 
as in mandarin, aud is often absent from the forms 
given by early travellers, as also from PALKEE, 

‘There is a curious resemblance between this and the Sp. 
falanca:-L. phalanga, pole to carry a burden, cowl-staff, 
whence Jadauguino, ‘2 bearer, one of two who earry a burden 
between them on a pole’, which some earlier writers held to 
be the source of the FE. Indian word. Yule & Burnell 
suggest that the Portuguese may have associated the two.] 

A covered litter or conveyance, usually for one 
person, used in India and other Eastern countries, 
consisting of a large box with wooden shutteis like 
Venetian blinds, carrted by four or six (rarely 
two) men by means of poles projecting before and 
behind. 

a. 1g88 T. Hickock tr. C. Frederick's Voy. 10 (11) 
Making readye to depart, with two Palanchines or little 
Litters, which are very; commodious for the waye. 1598 
W. Pauwiws Liuschoten 1. xv. 27/1 Great and thicke 
recds, which are vsed in India to make the Pallankins, 
wherein they carry the women, 1612 R. Coverte boy. 
37 He is brought vpon an Elephant .. and sometimes 
in_a Pollankan, carried by foure slaues. 1613 Purcuas 
Pilgrimage v. ix. 416 Set itina Palamkin, which was borne 
by the chiefe men of the Towne. 1653 H.Cocan tr. Pénio's 
Trav. Wi. (1663) 218 They caused themselves to be born in 
Pallaquins or Arm-chairs, upon the shoulders of other Priests 
their inferiors. 1662 J. Davirs Alandelsio's Trav. 82 Somé- 
times carried in Palanquines, which are a kind of Litters or 
Sedans, carried by 1wo men upon their shoulders with a bar. 
1678 Puutirs (ed. 4), Padahin (from the Spanish Palan- 
quino a Porter). 1704 Coddect, Voy. (Churchill) EIT. 690/1 
Then the Empress's Pa/ankz or Litter. 1785 in Lurofeat 
Mag. (1786) 1X. 177 Vhey handed us each toa fly pallenkeen. 
1885 Bipte (R.V.) Song Sol. iii.g King Solomon made bim- 
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PALANKEEN. 


selfa palanquin. 1885 A. Dosson Sign of Lyre 177 Behold 
the hero of the scene, In bungalow and palankeen. 

8. 1625 Terry in Purchas #lgrtis ul. 1x. vi. § 3. 1475 
Carried vpon mens shoulders..in a slight thing they cal! a 
Palankee. /dé2. § 4. 1481 His [Great Mogol's}] Wiues and 
Women of all sorts.. are carryed in Palankas, or vpon 
Elephants, 1738 [G. Smitu)] Curions Relat. 11. 504 He is 
carried on a stately Palanque. 1747 Gent/. Mag. 341 The 
enemy. .lost..2 chests of arms, their provisions, palankees. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as palankeen-bearer, -boy, 
-phacton, -fole, etc. 

1698 Fryer Ace. £. Judia & P.34 Ambling after these a 
great pace, the Palenkeen-Boys support them. ¢ 1813 Mrs. 
SHERWoop Ayah § Lady xii. 73 One of the palanquin- 
bearers came into the verandah. 1837 Lett. /r. .Wadras 
(1843) 89, 1 have had all the palanquin-boys, who are the 
best housemaids here, hard at work. J/ézd. 163 He..put 
his shoulder under the palanquin-pole, and set off with his 
song again. 1877 Brack Green Past, xtvi. (1878) 368 The 
roof of our palanquin-phaeton was of blue cloth. 

Hence Palankee‘n, -qui'n v. 777/7., to travel in 
a palankeen : also fo palankeen it. 

1832 L.vaminer 340/1 They..are content to hookah and 

alanquin it. 1840 E. Napier Scenes & Sf. in For. Lands 

1. vi. 210 About one months marching, or rather palankeen- 
ing, brought me to Madras. a 1845 Hoon 7o Lady ox Def. 
india vi, Go to the land of slaves and palankeening. 

Palantine, -yne, obs. forms of PALAT.NE. 

Palar (pélan, a. rare. [ad. L. palaris, f. 
pal-us stake: see -AR.J Of the nature of, or 


resembling, a pale or stake. 

1708 J. CHAMBERLAYNE St. Gt. Brit. ui. x. (1737) 427 On 
the Foot of the Palar Part of the Cross. 1857 Mayne Lxfos. 
Lex., Palarts,..palar. 

| Palas, pulas (plas). Also pa-, pulash. 
[Hindi fala, palas, Skr. paliga.} The Duix-tree 
of India (Bulea frondosa and B. superba). Palas 
kino, the kino yielded by this tree, Bengal kino. 

1799 CoLeBrooke in Life (1873) 407 note, Butea frondosa, 
named Palas, or Dhac. 1841 Evpuinstone A//st. Jud. 1, 
ut, X1. 343 Spaces of several days’ journey across covered 
with the palas or dak tree, which in spriog loses all its leaves 
and is entirely covered with large red aud orange flowers, 
which make the whole of the hills seem in a blaze. 1866 
Treas. Bet. 183 The Dhak or Pulas of India. 1883 Cassed/'s 
Fam. Mag. Oct. 685/1 The Palash tree..is considered the 
most suitable tree for the production of lac. _ 

Palas, obs. form of Patacr sé.1 and 2, 

+ Palasi-n, 2. Obs. rare. In 5 -syn. [a. OF. 
palasin, falaisin, f. palazs Pauace sb.1: cf. 
Patapin.] Belonging to the palace or court. 

c1400 Row. Rose 6862 Thise Abbessis and eke bygyns 
These gret ladyes Palasyns [F. dames Jalasines], 

Palastre, obs. f. PaLestra. Palasy, -sie, 
obs. ff. Patsy. Palat, obs. f. PALATE, PALLET. 

Palatable (pz'latab'l), a. [f. Panave sé. and 
v. + -ABLE.] 

1. Agreeable to the palate; pleasant to the taste; 
having a good flavour; savoury. 

1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 165 Spirit..of harts-horn 
..is not very palatable, which makes some disgust it. 1748 
Anson's Voy. viii. 220 An almost constant supply of fresh 
and palatable food. 1840 Dickens Odd C. Shop iv, Ask the 
ladies to stop to supper, and have a couple of lobsters and 
something light and palatable. ; 

2. fig. Pleasing or agreeable to the mind or feel- 
ings ; acceptable; that is or may be ‘relished’. 

1683 Kennett tr. Aras. on Molly 53 Truth..is seldom 
palatable to the ears of kings. 1782 Miss Burney Cecilia 
1x. 1, This counsel [was] by no means palatable. 1831 Car- 
LYLE Sart. Kes, m1 vii, Such Fighting-titles will cease to be 
palatable. 

Hence Palatability; Palatableness; Pa‘la- 
tably adv. 

1886 Voice (N.Y.) 16 Dec. (Advt.), Its medicinal value and 
*palatability were not impaired. c17z0 W. Ginson Farrier’s 
Dispens. u. iii. (1734) 112 These are seldom or never used 
otherwise than in Substance, ..for *Palatableness, 1770 Vew 
Dispens. 336/1 Greater regard being here had to palatable- 
ness than medicinalefficacy. 1677 PLot Ox/ordsh. 37 Other 
waters..that are *palatably salt. 1741 MippLeton Cicero 
I. vi. 426 A way of dressing mushrooms. .palatably. 

Palatal (pelatal), a. and sb. [a. F. palatal 
(1752 Dict. Trévoux), £.L. palit-um palate + -au.] 

A. adj. 1. Anat., Zool., etc. Pertaining to the 
palate: = PALATINE a@.? 1. 

1828-32 WesstTeErR, Pa/ata/, pertaining to the palate. 1834 
R. Mune Srit. Birds (1841) Il. 19 Bill.. having the 
palatal knob very large. 1874 Lyett Elem, Geol. xxi. 358 
A terrestrial reptile having numerous palatal teeth. 1888 
Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life 360 [In Mammalia] The 
premaxillary, maxillary and palatine bones possess palatal 
plates which constitute the hard palate. 

b. Conrchol, (Sce quot.) 

1854 Woopwarp A/od/usca uu. 165 Pupa Uva:..Shell.. 
aperture rounded, often toothed. (Dr. Pfeiffer terms those 
teeth ‘ parietal’ which are situated on the body-whirl; those 
on the outer lip, * palatal ’.) 

2. Phonetics. Of a consonant or vowel sound: 
Produced by placing the tongue against the palate, 
esp. the hard palate. The palatal consonants are 
formed further forward in the mouth than the velar 
or gutturals, and are approximately our (kY, g’, 
x’, 77, and y). 

In the Devanagari or Sanskrit alphabet the palatal con- 
sonants are those of the second row ¢, ch, 7, 74, 7, with the 
semivowel y and sibilant ¢; the naine is also often given to 
the sounds into which these have passed in modern Indian 
langnages. Palatal vowels are our 7, 1, ¢, €, ¢, @, More 
commonly called front vowels. 
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1828-32 Wesster, Palata/,..uttered by the aid of the 
palate. 1844 Key A/phadct, etc. 25 In the Sanskrit alphabet, 
the series of guttural, palatal, lingnal, dental, and labial 
consonants, have an # belonging to each class. 1875 Wuit- 
ney Life &c. Lang. iv. 46 A sibilant with following palatal 
mute. 1876 Doust Griiie's L. § 60. 146 The palatal semi- 
vowel (y). 

B. sb. 

1. Anat. Short for palatal bone: = PALATINE 56.2 1. 

1886 in Cassell’s Encycl. Dict. 1890 Cent. Dict. s.v., In their 
simplest form the palatals are mere rods or plates extending 
horizontally froin the pterygoids to the maxillaries, 

2. Phonetics, A palatal sound; usually, a palatal 
consonant. (Sec A. 2.) ° 

1828-32 WesstrER, Pa/ata/,a letter pronounced hy the aid 
of the palate. 1844 Key Adphadet, etc. 23 The other letters 
-.according to their organs: 1st, the guttural and pulatals, 
.. 2ndly, dentals,..3rdly, labials, 1862 Marsu Zag. Lang. 
492 ‘Phe combination g/ was originally a guttural or perhaps 
a palatal, 

Hence Pa‘latalism, Palata‘lity, palatal quality 
or character. 

1876 Douse Grimm’s L. § 64.171 Different destinies of the 
combinations £ya and Awa, according as the palatalisnt aud 
gutturalism represenied by y and zv, attack the consonant 
or the vowel. 1864 F. Hatt in Laudver's Tractate Notes 
(1869) 32 «A device for preserving the palatality of its g. 

Palatalize (pe'latalaiz), v. Phonetics.  [f. 
PALATAL + -1ZE.] ¢rans. To rendcr palatal; to 
modify into a palatal sound; esp., to change the 
gutturals k, g, etc., into k’, g-7, etc., by advancing 
the point of contact between tongue and palate, 


Hence Pa‘latalized /f/. a. 

1867 A. J. Evus £2. £. Pronunc. 1. iii. § 4. 204 The older 
French seem to have generally palatalized the Latin c be- 
fore a as (kamp) from campus, whence afterwards (champ, 
shan). 1885 tthenzwuin 25 Dec. 867/1 In Russian..a vowel 
like the final 7 palatalizes the preceding consonant. /éid., 
‘races of these palatalized consonants are seen in ‘singe’ 
from sangjan, 1887 Cook Sievers’ O. E. Gram. 110. Alo:/, 
In OF. phonology, the palatalized ¢ and g are often dis- 
tinguished as ¢, ¢’; by Bulbring as ¢, g. 

Hence Palataliza‘tion. 

1863 Lepsius Stand, Aliph. 159 The palatalisation of ~ has 
..in several..Sclavonic languages, passed into a slight as- 
sibilation. 1867 Extis £. £, Pronunc.1. iii, 206 The pala- 
talisation of a consonant. . 

Palate (pzx'lct), sb. (a.) Forms: 4-7 palat, 
palet, 5 palett, 6-7 pallate, 7 pallat, pallet, 5- 
palate, fad. L. patitum palate. See also the 
obs, PaLace sb.2 a. F. palais.] 

1. The roof of the mouth (in man and verte- 
brates generally); the structures, partly bony and 
partly fleshy (see b), which separate the cavity of 
the mouth from that of the nose. 

1382 Wyctir Law. iv. 4 Cleuede to the tonge of the 
soukende to his palet in thrist [ad palatuaz ezus in sit?). 
1480-1530 Jyrr. our Ladye 249 ‘Vhe anguysshe of harte 
dryed so the tongue & palate of the vyrgyn. 1597 A. M. tr. 
Guillemeau’s Fr. Chirurg. 24b/2 The pallate or Vvula of 
the mouth, 1668 Witkins Neal Char. ut. xii. 367 (JVg) is 
framed by an appulse of the Root of the Tongue towards 
the inner part of the Palat. @1756 Mrs. Haywoop Vew 
Present (1771) 167 To fricasey Ox Palates. c 1817 Hoce 
Tales & Sk. V. 112 My tongue and palate became dry and 
speechless, 1844 Key A/phabet, etc. 25 J/, 2, ng..sounds 
dependiog partly upoo the nose, and partly upon the lips, 
teeth, and palate, respectively. ; ‘ 

b. Bony or hard palate: the anterior and chief 
part of the palate, consisting of bone covered with 
thick mucous membrane. Soft falave : the posterior 
part of the palate, a pendulous fold of musculo- 
membranous tisste separating the mouth-cavity 
from the pharynx, and terminating below in the 
uvula; also called wvez/ of the palale. Cleft palate: 


see CLEFT f/. a. b. 

1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VI. 161 In the bony palate 
of fish ..all powers of distinguishing are utterly taken away. 
1811 Hoorer Wed, Dict., Palatune niolle, the soft palate. 
This lies behind the bony palate. 1890 Sweet Priv, 
Phonetics 8 The roof of the mouth consists of two parts, the 
‘soft’ and the ‘hard’ palate. 

+e. Falling down of the palate, the palate down, 
etc.: ‘a term fora relaxed uvula’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1618 Fietcuer Loyal Suz. ui. ii, Your Pallat’s downe 
Sir. 1664 Perys Diary 23 Sept., My cold and pain in my 
head increasing, and the palate of my mouth falling, I] was 
in great pain, 1684 A. Lirrteton Lat. Dict., Colusetia, 
the swelling of the uvula, or falling down of the palate of 
the mouth. 1687-8 G. Mirce Gt. Fr. Dict. sv. Luelte, 
The palate of the mouth down, /a luette abattue. 

2. Populaily considered as the seat of taste; 
hence /ransf. the sense of taste. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 87, Breed to a sore 
mouth is sharpe & harde, whiche toa hole palate is swete 
& pleasaunt. 1596 SHaxs. A/erch. V.t1v. i. 96 Let their pal- 
Jats Be season’d with such Viands. 1642 Futter Holy & 
Prof. St. wi. xiil. 184 As soon may the same meat please all 

alats. 1712 Appison Sect. No. 409 ? 2 Every different 

‘lavour that affects the Palate. 1823 J. Bapcock Dom. 
Amusem. 16 Meats that require salt, .. according to the 
palate of the consumers, 1885 Bipie (R. V.) Fod xii. 11 Even 
as the palate tasteth its mieat. , 

b. fg. Mental taste or liking. 

1438 Misyn Five of Love go Pa haue. .be palate of be hart 
filyd with feuyr of wykkyd lufe, qwarfor pai inay not fele 
swetnes of heuenly loy. 1606 SHaks. Tr. & C7. 1. ill, 338 
Heere the Troyans taste our deer’st repute With their fin’st 
Pallate. 
was not to their palat, they..condemnd. 1742 Youxe Jt. 
Th. 1x. 2067 Thou, to whose Palate Glory is sosweet. 1876 


1644 Mitton Aveop. (Arb.) 39 Any subject that — 


PALATIATELY. 


Gro. Exviot Dax, Der. vi. _xivi, 1 heard a little too much 
preaching,,.and lost my palate for it. 

3. Lol. A convex projection of the lower lip 
closing the throat of the corolla of a personate 
flower, as the snapdragon. 

This curious use goes back to early botanists, e. g. Tourne- 
fort, Dillenius, Linnazus. It may have arisen from taking 
palatum in the wider sense of Germ. gaxuimen, Sw. gout, 
OHG., goziue, * interior of the inouth, palate, threat, jaws ’. 

[1732 Ditcenius //ort, Eltham. 200 Labiuin. .inferius tri- 
partitum cuius palatum grandiuscula productio..occupat.) 
1760 J. Ler /utvod, Bot. wu. xxii. (1765) 228 Palatum, the 
Palate, is a Gibbosity or bunching out in the Faux of the 
Corolla. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. 248 A bilabiate corolla 
is.. Personate, or masked, when the throat is closed, more or 
less, by a projectivn of the lower tip called the Palate, 

4. “Luxlom. ‘Vhe epipharynx of an insect, a fleshy 
lobe beneath the labrum. 

1867 J. Hocc AVicrose. 1. iii. 220 Entomological specimens 
such as., tongues, palates, corneae, etc. show best in Lalsam. 
- 5. attrib, and Comb., as palate-bone, -myograph, 
-plate, -pleaser, -pleasure;, palale-biling, -pleasing, 
etc., adjs.; + palate-man, a man given to the 
pleasures of the palate, an epicure (so pelale people.) 

1812 W. Tennant Axnster £. un. viii, Some bring..From 
Flushing’s port, the “palate-biting gin. 1727-41 Monro 
Anat (ed. 3) 138 Each *palate-bone may..be divided into 
four Parts. 1876 Clin. Soc. Trans. 1X. 124 The hori- 
zontal plate of the palate-booe. 1899 Alébeutt's Syst. Aled. 
VIII. 207 The commonness of *palate-defect .. appears 
to be largely due to its correlation with some degree of 
brain-deficiency. a@ 1661 Futter Worthies, Bucks. 1. (1€62) 
1z8 Whicther these tame be as good as wild-pheasants, I 
leave to *Pallate men to decide. 1890 J. S. Brttincs Nad. 
Med, Dict. il. 277 *Palate-myograph, an instrument for 
recording graphically the motions of the soft palate in 
speaking. a 1661 Futter Worthies, Cornwall (1662) 194 

ur *Palate-people are mnch pleased therewith [garlic]. 
1782 Monro dAxat, 102 The *palate-plate is cribriform about 
the middle. 1620 Vexner Va Kecta iit 52,1 will here ad- 
uertive all *pallat-pleasers, tbat they shall snoner surfet.. 
with pork, then with any other flesh. 1611 Cotar., Suave, 
..sweet,..*palate-pleasing, delicious. 1657 G. Starkey Hel 
mont's Vind. ‘Yo Rdr., Ridiculous (barely palat-pleasing) 
toyes. 1638 T. Witaker Slood of Grape 48, I speake not 
phantastically, or froin any *palate-pleasure. 1800 LamB 
Lett, (1886) 1. 286 The..*palate-sooihing flesh of geese. 

+ B. adj. Pleasant to the palate or taste; palat- 


able. Obs. rare. 

1617 Hizron Ws. (1619-20) I]. 210 The most perfit and 
palate wine (they say) doth make the quickest vinegar. 

Palate (pe'lét), v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. /rans. To perceive or try with the palate, to 
taste; to gratify the palate with, to enjoy the taste 


of, relish. Also fig. 

1606 Suaks. Tr. & C7, 1.1. 59 You..that defend her, Not 
pallating the taste oft her dishonour. 1739 R. Butttr. Dede- 
hindus’ Grobianus 32 What fairest seems and best, wheu 
palated, offends th’ unwary Guest. 1760 C. Jounston Chry- 
sal (1822) I1. 299 ‘ This wine?’ aaswered my master, palating 
it two or three times. 1844 Tupper 7w7ns xxix. 213 The 
proud, unsullied family of Stuart, could not palate it at all. 
1860 Ruskin J/od, Paint. V. 1x. v. § 5. 247 Nothing was to 
be fed upon as bread, but only palated as a dainty. 

+2. To make palatable, to season. Oés. 

1610 W. FotkinGHan A7t of Survey Ep. Ded. 2 Labour- 
ing, with invulgar Ingredients, to palate an ill seasoned 
Seruice. 

Palate, obs. or erron. form of PALLET. 

Pa-lated, a. rare. [f. PaLaTe 56, + -ED ?.] 
Having a ‘ palate’ or taste (of a specified kind). 

1804 Cottins Scripscrap vi, Hf kindly palated, with Taste 
unprejudic’d. 

Palateless (pz'létlés), a. [f.as prec. + -LESS.] 
Without a palate ; fg. void of delicacy of taste. 

a 1831 A. THomson in butler Bible We. (1883) 1. 122 Cries 
came out from palateless mouths..wildly implo:ing. 1860 
Ruskin Mod. Paiut, V.1x. viii. § 6 He delivers his. articles 

..to his ravenous customers; palateless; gluttonous. 

Palatial (pal@fal), a1 [f. L. palari-um 
PALACE + -AL.] Of the nature or character of 
a palacc; pertaining to or befitting a palace; 
splendid, magnificent (as a building). 

1754 A. DrumMonb 7 raw. xiii. 271 A very magnificent struc- 
ture. . builtin the palatial stileofthosedays. 1858 H awTHORNE 
Fr. & it, Note-bks. 1. 12 Palatial edifices, which are better 
for a stranger to look at, than for his own people to pay for. 
1884 Graphic 9 Aug. 134/1 Some of the most palatial hotels, 

Hence Palatia‘lity (-{'liti); Pala-tially adz. 

1894 Harper's Weekly Mag. 7 Apr. 317 In point of 
‘palatiality ’ the newly. .reconstructed house. .leads the list. 
1893 F. F. Moore Gray Eye or So 111. 130 Not palatially, 

.-but still pleasantly. 

+ Palatial, a.2, sb., obs. irreg. form for PALATAL, 

1775 Asu Suppl., Palatial. 1792 Sir W. Jones Orig. & 
Fam. of Natious Wks. 1799 1. 139 Dentals being changed 
for dentals, and palatials for palatials 1828-32 WegsTer, 

-alatial, pertaining to the palate; as, the palatial retrac- 
tion of the tongue. Barrow. 

Pala‘tian, a. rare. [f. L. palati-um + -an.] 
Of or belonging to a palace; = PALATIAL. 

1845 Disrarui Syi7 u. i, The..easy chairs .. imparted 
even to this palatian chamber a lively and habitable air. 

+ Palatiate, «. 06s. rave. Also -at. [f. L. 
palati-um + -aTE2 2.) = PaLaTiaL a.l Hence 
+ Pala'tiately adv. ¥ 

1632 Litucow Trav. vu. 307 The great Palatiat Mansion, 
where the.. Vicegerent hath his residence. /dzd, vil. 366 
Palatiat Tauernes, the worst whereof, may lodge a Monar- 
chicke trayne. 74d. 1. 139 Externall decorements of fabricks. 


 palatiatly extended. 


at 


PALATIC. 


Palatic (pale'tik), 2. (sb.) rare. 
um PALATE +-Ic.] Of or belonging to the palate ; 


palatal, b. sb, = Patata B. 2. 

1569 Hoiver Elem, Speech 38 The 3 Labial B. P. M. are 
Parallel to tbe 3 Gingival I. D. N, and to tbe 3 Palatick 
K.G.Ng. 1828 Blackw. \/ag. XXIII. sgo[It] nullities the 
palatic susceptibility. 1889 J. M. Rosertson £ss. towards 
Crit. Method 69 Palatic taste is a matter of native bias. 


So + Pala'tical a. Obs.; + Palati-cian (pzxla- 
titfan) nonce-wd. [after poltilician], one skilled in 


matters of the palate. . 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Palatical, pertaining to, or that 
pleaseth the palate. 1B8ax Edin. Rev. XX XV. 61 A profound 
palaticiaa, and mistress of the art of. .combining flavours. 


Palatiform (pale'tifgim), 2. Zutom. [t. L. 
palat-um + -rorM.] Applied to the tongue of an 
insect when closcly united with the inner surface 


of the labium. 

1826 in Kirsy & Sp. Extomot. VV. 312. 1857 in Mayne, 

Palatinal (pale‘tinal), a [f. L. palatin-us 
PavaTiNE @.1 + -aL.} Belonging to a palatinate. 

1793 State Papersin Ann. Reg. 222/2 A continued corre- 
spondence between the military commanders, the palatinal 
confederations, ..and the general confederation. 

Palatinate (palc'tinct, pee latinel), 56. Also 
7 -at. [f. PavaTINe 56.1 + -aTe1; in F. palalinat 
(1611 in Cotgr.).] 

1. The territory or district under the rule or 
jurisdiction of a palatine or count-palatinc. 

1658 Pui.ips, Palatinate, the Country or chief Seat of a 
Count Palatine or Paladine. 1669 Loud. Gaz. No. 420/1 
The Deputies of the Palatinates of Eraslavie, Podolie and 
Volime have put in a claim for a reimbursement of their 
Noblesse. 1684 Scanderbeg Redtv. ii. 20 The Realin [of 
Poland] being divided into Thirty four Palatinates or Govern- 
ments. 1768 cna. Reg. 13/2 The Russian army..formed a 
line in the palatinate of Cracovia. 1864 Burton Scot Aédr. 
1. v. 260 Over Europe there were inexhaustible varieties of 
palatinates, margravates, regalities, and the like, enjoying 
tbeir own separate privileges, : 

b. In England or Ireland: A county palatine 

or palatine earldom: see County! 7, PALATINE 
a.12b. Also applied to American colonies the 
Proprietors of which had palatine rights. 

Such were Carolina, Maryland (1634-92, 1715-76), Maine: 
see PALATINE a.) 2b, s6.' 2d. 

1614 Setpen Titles [Fon. 247 Vhese two [Chester and 
Lancaster)..may be called Lay Palatinais with vs; for also 
of great autoritie are the other two of Durham and Ely, but 
both Bishopriques. 1656 Brounr Glossogr., Palatinate, or 
County Palatine, is a principal County or Shire, having as 
it were the same authority, as the Palace or Kings Royal 
Court hath. 1659 J. Locke Const. Carolina ix. in 33 Dep. 
Kpr. Rep. 25) To every county there sball be three as y” 
hereditary nobility of this pallatinate (Carolina], 1827 
Hatiam Const. /Fist. (1876) III. xviii. 351 In_all these 
palatinates [in Ireland]..the king’s process had its course 
only within the lands belonging to the church. 1874 Stusss 
Const. Hist. 1. ix. § 98 271 ‘Two of these palatinates, the 
earldom of Chester and the bishopric of Durhain, retained 
much of their character to our own days. 1882 L. Srepnen 
Swift i. 2 Godwin Swift was made Attorney-General in the 
palatinate of Tipperary by the Duke of Ormond. 

ce. The Palatinate, Rhine P., a state of the old 

German I*mpire, under the rule of the Pfalzgraf or 
Connt Palatine of the Khine, one of the seven 
original electors of the Empire. 

It originally included the district immediately dependent 
upon Aachen, the original imperial capital. but afterwards 
comprised two districts higher up the Rhine, called the 
Upper and Lower Palatinate, which are now absorbed in 
Bavaria and other adjacent states. 

¢ 1580 Bicon State Enrope Wks. 1879 1.367/1 During the 
life of the last elector, Ludovic dwelt at Amberg in the higher 
Palatinate, 1619 Lusuincton Kepeti/, Serm. in Phenix 
(2708) 11. 477 The Catholick is for the Spanish Match, and tbe 
Protestant for restoring tbe Palatinate. 1637 Documents 
agst. Prynne (Camden) 74 It is said that some messinger 
shall be forthwith sent to the Emperour to demaund the 
Palatinates and the Electorate, and to give his Imperial! 
Majestie notice of this confederacy. 1791 Mackintosi 
Vind. Gallice Wks. 1846 III. 12 Who..issues with calm 
and cruel apathy bis orders to butcher the Protestants of 
Languedoc, or to lay in ashes the villages of the Palatinate. 
1876 Bancrort /fist. U.S. 11. xxviii. 205 Germans, fugitives 
from the devastated Palatinate. 

2. Aninhabitant or native of the German Pala- 
tinate; cf. PALATINE s6.1 5. 

1709 Lond Gaz. No. 456:/3 Proposals. .for the Encourage- 
ment of the Palatinates I'ransportation into the Province of 
Carolina. 1890 Critic (U.S) 1 Feb. 51/2 Washington.. 
encouraged the importation of the Palatinates who fled from 
Germany to find peace and comfort in the American colonies. 

3. allrib. or adj. Of or belonging toa palatinate. 

1672 Petty Pol. Anat. vi. Tracts (1769) 326 There is also 
a palatinate court in Tipperary. 1781 S. Peters Hist, Con- 
necticut 75 He..procured from the incaution of Charles II. 
as ample a charter as was ever given toa palatinate state. 
1874 Stusss Const. //ist. 1. ix. § 98. 271 note, Vhe palatinate 
jurisdiction of Durham was transferred to the crown in 
1836. 1900 Q. Nev. Apr. 425 A chief reason for bis accept- 
ance of the Palatinate See. 

_ Hence Palatinate v. /rans. (nonce-wd.), to make 

into a palatinate or county palatine. 

a 1661 Fui.er Worthies, Chesh. 1. (1662) 171 Laucashire.. 
relateth to Cheshire as the copy to the original, being Pala- 
tinated but by King Edward the third, referring tbe Duke 
of Lancaster to have his regal jurisdiction. 

Palatine (pz'latain, -in), a.) and sé.1 Also 5 
palatyn(e, 6 pallatyne, (7 -een), 7-8 pallatine, 
palatin; 7 paladine; 5 palen-, palyntyne, 6 
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pallentine, 6-7 palentine, palantine, -yne. [a. ' 


F. palatin, -tne (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. 
palalin-us of or belonging to the palatium or 
Patacr, as sb. ‘an officer of the palace, a 
chamberlain ’.] 

A. adj. 1, Of or belonging to the imperial 
palace of the Ceesars; of or belonging to the palace 
or court of the German emperors, of or belonging 
toa palace; of the character of or befitting a palace; 


palatial, 

1598 Stow Surv. 37 The Citie of London..hath in the East 
avery great & niost strong Palatine Tower. 1604 R. CAwpREY 
Table Alph., Palatine, belonging to a Princes Court, or 
pallace. a@1735 Hearne tr. Petrus Blesensis in Agnes 
Strickland Queens Eng. (1842) 1. 317 Your king..gave him- 
self up to palatine idleness) 18r9 Keats Lamia 211 In 
Pluto’s gardens palatine. 31859 Parker Dom. Archit. 111. 
u. vii. 372 The pure palatine nature of these is shewn in 
an excellent treatise abstracted by Pennant. 

2. Possessing royal privileges; having a jutisdic- 
tion (within the territory) such as elsewhere belongs 
to the sovereign alone. 

a. In Count, Earl (Lord) Palatine: see COUNT 
56.2 2 (also County sd.2), 

Count Palatine was sometimes used in 17th c. as = (Eng- 
lish) £arl Palatine; but occurs in Eng. Hist. chiefly as the 
title of the //alzgraf, PatsGRave, or Count Palatine of 
the Rhine, and esp. of Frederick who married Elizabeth 
daughter of James I, ancestress of the Royal House of 
Great Britain, also called, as an elector of the German 
Empire, Elector Palatine, and sometimes Priace Palatine. 

@13838 Hatt Chron., Hen. Vi iT 237 b, Came to London 
Duke Frederyke of Bauyre Countye Palantyne or Pals- 
graue of the Ryne. ¢1580 Bacon State Europe Wks. 1879 
I. 367/1 The elector palatine Ludovic, a Lutheran; his 
chief abode is at Heidelberg. 1596 Spenser State frel. 
Wks. (Globe) 62:/2 A Palsgrave..that is,an Earle Palentine. 
1612 Secpen fllustr, Drayton's Poly-olé, xi. 181 Willian 
the Conqueror, first creaied one Hugh Wolfe a Norman, 
Count Palatine of Chester. 1612 Hart. DFS. 5276, If. 212 
(Ceremonial of the Marriage] On St. John day, the 27 
of Decembre Frederick Count Palatin and Elector was 
affianced and contracted in the Banquetting House at 
White-hall, in the presence of the King sitting in state. 
1640 YorKE Union Ffon, 106 Randolph, surnamed Blunde- 
vile..the sixth Earle Palatine of Chester. 1658 Puitcirs 
s.v. Palatinate, One of the Electors of the Roman Empire 
called the Palszrave, or Prince Palatine of the Rhene. 1684 
Scanderbey Redtv. iii. 31 Yhe Daughter of the Princess 
Pallatine. 1786 W. Tuomson IPatson’s Philip FFF (1839) 
331 Frederick elector palatine, a prince young, high-spirited, 
aud in power not inferior to any of the Protestants. 1818 
Byron Mazepfa viii, An angry inan, ye may opine, Was he, 
the proud Count Palatine. 1900 Larstey County Pal. 
Durham 2 To-day the queen-empress is also countess 
palatine of Durham. /ééd. 228 2. 3 It was said by justice 
Newton that the lord palatine, in producing a youchee was 
zone as the servant of the king's court (}¢a7é/. 19 Hen. VI 

il. 52). 

b. In Cozwnly Palatine, [alaline Counly: see 
County 17; rarely uscd in sense of the (German) 
PataTinaTe. Palaline earidom, the territory or 
dominion of an earl palatine ~ County Dalatine. 

1436 Nolls of Partt. IV. 497/2 Vhe Justices of our saide 
Soveraigne Lorde of his Countee Palentyne. 1461 /dfd. V. 
478/2 Vhat the Counte of Lancastr’ be a Counte Palatyne. 
1620 Bacon Draught of Proclam, Wks. 1879 II. 118/2 
Neither can we thinkit safe for us. .that the county Palatine 
carrying with itself an electorate. should now become at 
the disposing of that house [of Austria]. 
AMfatne in Baxter Str F. Gorges (1890) 11. 127 Vogether with 
..as large and ample.. Prerogatives Royalties Liberties .. 
within tbe said province,.as the Bishop of Durham within 
the Bishoprick or County Palatine of Durhani. 1874 Stuns 
Const, Hist, 1, xt. § 124. 363 note, The first creation of a 
palatine earldoin under that name is that of Lancaster in 1351. 

e. Of or belonging to a count or earl palatine, 
or to a county palatine. or palatinate. 

1638-9 Laws Maryland in Archives of AT. (1883) 1. 48 
The Lord Proprietarie shall be allowed all.. the like pre- 
rogatives and Royall Rights as are usually or of right due 
or belonging toa Court Pallatine. 1824 Gait Nothelan 1. 
it. x. 229 The rich palatine city of Durham. 1827 Ha.tam 
Const. List. (1876) 1. i. 7 In a few counties there still re- 
mained a palatine jurisdiction. exclusive of the king’s courts. 
1874 Stuspss Const. Hist. 1. xi. § 124. 364 He [Roger 
Montgomery] also may have possessed palatine rights. 

3. Of or belonging to the German Palatinate. 

1644 in Neal //i3¢. Purit. (1736) III. 222 His Grace has 
forgot his refusing to licence the Palatine Confession of 
Faith. 1695 Lond. Gaz. No. 3139/3 he Palatin Troops 
are returned from the Upper Rhine. 1755 Carte /fist. 
Eng. 1V, 1 The Palatine alittnee flattered James with the 
expectation of acquiring a mighty interest in Gerinany. 
1768 Chron.in Ann, Reg. 64/1 The elector. .instituted a new 
order of knighthood, entitled tbe order of the Palatine-lion. 

b. Of or pertaining to the palatines: sec PALA- 
TINE! B. 5. 

17x0 Gov. R. Hunter in WV. V. Col. Docs. (1855) V. 165 
We want still three of the Palatin Sbips and those arrived 
are in a deplorable sickly condition. 

B. s. [elliptical uses of the adj. (which began 
already in L.).] 

I. 1. As proper name: short for Palatine Hill, 
Mons Palatinus, at Rome. (Sce Parace sé.) 

1656 Biount Glossoer., f'atatine,.,nay also be taken for 
the Hil! Palatinus in Rome. 1841 W. Sratpine /faly 4 ft, 
fst. 1. 229 Of the Circus Maximus we can still trace tbe 
shape, in the hollow between the Palatine and Aventine. 

TI. Repr. L. palatinus officer of the palace, and 
senses thence historically arising. 


1639 Charter of 


PALATINE. 


2. An officer of the imperial palace; orig. the 
chamberlain, the mayor or major of the palace; 
a chief minister of the empire. 

1598 Barckiey Felic. A/an (1631) 313 Constantine the 
Great..caused this proclamation to be made: If there be 
any..that assureth himself he can truly..prove anything 
against any of my Judges, Earles, Friends or Palatines,. .let 
him come sefely, and informe me, 1614 SELDEN 7Ytles Hon. 
27 Publique Notaries are to bee made only by the Emperor, 
his Palatines, or such like. 1679 Everarp Prot, Princes 
Europe 23 Vhe Election of a Palatine or Major of the 
Palace, who was the Consul and Head of the People. 

b. Hence, by development of the authority 
delegated to such officers of the palace: A lord 
having Sovereign power over a province or depen- 
dency of an empire or realm; a great feudatory ; 
a vassal exercising royal privileges in his province. 

Applied esp. in the Middle Ages to the rulers of Hungary, 
the great lords of Poland and Lithuania, Counts Palatine 
of Germany, Burgundy, etc. 

1591 Horsey 77vav. (Hakl. Soc.) 260 To..stir up the kinge 
of Polland and greatest pallentines and princes of power in 
Littuania. 1603 Knoires Mist. Turks (1638) 73 Many 
other great Princes..namely,..Henry Palatine of Rhine,.. 
with some others. 1630 X. Johnson's Kingd. §& Commav. 402 
Saros Patak, wbere the Palatine or Earle-marcber of that 

art of Hungaria, subject to Bethlen Gabor, usually keepes 
ae residence. 1652 J. Wricuttr. Camus’ Nat. Paradox \.3 
Certain great Officers, named Castellains and Palatines, 
who are little Sovereign Lords, or Petty Kings, every one 
in his own Territorie. 1681 Nevite Plato Nediv. 157 Poland 
is both Governed and Possessed by soine very great Persons 
or Potentates, called Palatines. 1693 Afem. Cut. Jeckely 
1.12 Francis Wesselini was then Palatine of the Kingdom 
fof Hungary]. 1710 Witwortn Acc. Aussia (1758) 32 
Descended from their Waywodes, or Palatines. 1830 Mrs. 
Opie 7 Dec. in Afemz, (1854) xviii. 271 The costume of a Polish 
Palatine, who soon after entered. 1855 Mitman Lat. Chr. 
ix. li, IV. 38/222 There were besides .. Otho the palatine 
of Burgundy. the palgraves of Thuringia, Wittlesbacb, and 
numberless other counts and nobles. . 

e. In England and Ireland: An earl palatine ; 
the lord of a county palatine. 

1612 Davies lihy Ireland, etc. (1787) 107 These absolute 
Palatines made Barons and Knights,..made their own 
judges,..so as the King’s writ did not run in those counties. 
1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. Ixxi. (1739) 189 Divers 
men had Prisons to their own use; some as Palatines, others 
of Lords of Franchise, and otbers by power and usurpation. 
1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. 1. v. 322 The spiritual Palatine 
of Durham and the temporal Palatine of Chester stood alone 
in the possession of their extraordinary franchises, ; 

+a. In some of the American Colonies, the title 
of the Lord Proprietor or senior Proprietor of the 
province. (Esp. in Carolina; see PALATINATE I b.) 
Obs. exc. Hist, 

1669 J. Locke Const, Carolina ii. in 33 Dep. Kpr. Rep. 258 
The eldest of the lords proprietors shall be palatin, and upon 
y* decease of y* palatin y* eldest of the seven surviving pro- 
prietors sball always succeed him. /did. xxvii. 261 Y* Pala- 
tin’s Court, consisting of y Palatine and y® other seaven 
proprietors, 1707 J. ArcupaLe New Descr. Carolina 12. 
1808 1). Ramsay //ist. S. Carolina 1. ii. 31. 

3. fl. In reference to the later Koman Empire: 
The troops of the palace; the preetorians. 

¢1630 Drum. or Hawtn. Poems Wks. (2711) 26/2 With 
joyful cries The all triumphing palatines of skies Salute thy 
rising. 1781 Gipson Decl. & F. xvii. (1846) 11. 36 From the 
reign of Constantine a popular and even legal distinction 
was admitted between the Palatines and the Borderers ; 
the troops of the court, as they were improperly styled, and 
the troops of the frontier. 1788 /écd. xli. 1V. 21 Belisarius 
was insIructed .. to compute the military force of palatines 
or borderers that might be sufficient for tbe defence of 
Africa. 

+4. The territory ruled by a palatine; a connty 
palatine or palatinate. Ods. 

1586 J. Hooker //ist. Jred. in [folinshed W.142/1 He. .vsed 
his authoritie to decide matters in and throughout the 
palantine of Kerrie. 1600 Dymmox /reland (1843) 18 This 
cuntry [Kerry] was a Pallatyne to the Erle of Desinond, the 
lyberties and royalties whereof. .caused him to grow insolent 
aboue measure. 

5. An inhabitant or native of a palatinate. 

In quot, 1620, applied to inhabitants of Chester; in those 
from 1709 onwards, to the refugees from the Khine Pala- 
tinate, in Great Britain and Ireland and the Colonies. 

1610 Chester's Fri. Ded. 3 We (poore Palatines) from our 
best hearts .. object to thy eye, The fruit of rich Loues 
industrie. 1708 Load. Gaz. No. 4438/2, 10000 Palatines 
are order'd to marcli towards the Moselle. 1709 in Picton 
L'pool Munic. Rec. (1886) 11. 23 Thirty persons of the poor 
Pallatines. /éfd., The Pallatines lately receiv’d into this 
burrough., 1773 /éést. Brit. Dom. N. Amer. i. i. 70 The 
British Colonics have received many emigrant Palatines 
and Saltzburghers from Germany. 1855 Macautay //ist. 
Eng. xx. 1V. 485 It was idle, they said, to talk about the 
poor Huguenots or the poor Palatines. 


III. 6. [a. F. palatine: so called (1676) from 
the Princess Palatine, wife of thc Duke of Orleans: 
see Littré ] A fur tippet worn by women. Also 


pataline tippet. 

1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2132/4 Lost.., a black laced Palatin 
with Diamond Tags upon black Ribon. a 1687 Corron 
Scarron., AEn. 1. (1692) 63 (D.) With top-knots fine to make 
’em pretty, With tippet pallateen and settee, 1745 Gent/. 
Afag. 54 An ordinance has been published at Copenhagen. . 

rohibiting the wear of al! ribbons, palatines, womens hand- 
Perchiels: &c...imported from abroad. 1835 Court Mag. 
VI. p. vi/1 A sable palatine tippet. .should be worn with this 
dress for the promenade. 1880 Mrs. L. B, WaLForD Trouble- 
some Daughters 11. xvi. 72 Had not Mademoiselle. . per- 
mitted Bertha to accompany her and Fraulein Lebrunn to 
purchase their new muffs and palatines? 25 


PALATINE. 


Palatine (pe'latain, -in), @.2 and 5.2 fa. F, 

palatin,-ine (Cotgr.1611), f. L. palat-comt PALATE.) 

A. adj. 1. Anat., etc. Of or belonging to 
the palate; situated in or upon the palate. 

1656 [see 2]. 1720 Hate in PAi7. Trans. XXXI.7 These 
Glands .. receive different Names, according to the Part 
they belong to; as Labial, Buccal, Palatine. 1828 STaric 
Elem. Nat, Hist. 1.354 Angiis,..no palatine teeth. 188x 
Mivart Cat 73 ‘The maxilla sends inwards a large horizontal 
process called the palatine plate. 

b. Produced by malformation of the palate. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1.429 The obscure pala- 
tine voice..can only be assisted by filling up the fissure in 
the palate with a silver plate. 


+2. Phonetics. = PALATAL A. 2. Obs. 

1656 DBiount Glossogr., Palatine, of or belonging to 
the Palate. Hence, Palatine letters are such as are pro- 
nounced by the help of tbe Palate, as G. T. R. etc. 1711 J. 
Grrenwoop £xg. Gram. 286 Guttural, Palatine and Labial 
sounds. 1773 Monnopvo Language (1774) I. 1. xiv. 675 In 
Greek, y, «, £, x.-are all palatine consonants. 

B. sb. 1. Anat. (p/.) Short for palatine bones : 
The two bones, right and left, which form the hard 
palate. 

1854 Owen Skel. & Teeth in Cire. Sc., Organ. Nat. 1. 178 
The pleurapophyses ..are called ‘palatines’, 1878 Bett 
Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 461 In front of the pterygoid lie 
the palatines, 

+2. Phonetics. = PALATAL B. 2. Obs. 

1696 Weallis's Acc. Pass. Life in Hearne's R. Brunne 
(1725) pp. 1. to Pref. 166 Some letters were Labials, some 
Dentals, some Palatines, and some Gutturals. 1776 J. 
Ricnarpson A rvabic Gram. 8 1822-34 Good's Study Med. 
(ed. 4) I. 434 The consonants..gutturals, compounds, pala- 
tines, dentals, and labials. 

Pa‘latineship. rare. [f. PALaTinEe 54.1 + 
-suip.] The office of a palatine or count palatine. 

1671 F. Prutuirs Neg. Wecess, 424 Our Nation was not 
without its Local Count Palatines..as those of Chester, 
Lancaster, Pembroke, and the Palatineships belonging to 
the Bishopricks of Durham and Ely. : 

+ Pa‘latine:ss. Oés. [f. as prec.+-Ess.] A 
female palatine; the wife of a (count) palatine. 

1559 AYLMER /fardorowe F ij, Conrad Palatin, left behinde 
him one only doughter Agnes, which was Palatinesse, 1652 
J. Wricut tr. Camus’ Nat. Paradox x1. 288 The two Palati- 
nesses strove .. which should render best Offices to the 
Prisoner, — , 

Pala‘tinoid. [f. as PALATINE a.? (from L. pala- 
tum palate) + -o1p.] A proprietary name for a 
particular form in which medicines are made up in 
a cachet of soluble jujube, so as to render them 
tasteless and easily assimilated. 

1890 Lancet 1 Nov. 38 (Advt.) The new tasteless form of 
administering Nauseous Drugs. Palatinoids convey to tbe 
stomach Powders in their Natural free state. 


Pa‘latist. vere. [f. Pavate 56. + -ist.] A 
person who studies his palate ; an epicure. 


1620 VENNER Via Recta iv. 75, I will plainly deliuer my 
opinion, whatsoeuer the sensuall Palatist shall deeme. 


Palatitis (p«lateitis). 
+-1TIS.] Inflammation of the mucous membrane 
of the palate; a form of stomatitis (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Palative (pzxlativ), ¢. rare. [f. PALATE sd. 
+ -IvE.] Appealing to the palate or taste. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 1. § 1 Glut not thy sense 
with palative Deligbts. 1880 Academy 21 Aug. 143/2 The 
dirge..for female voices, is very pleasing ..; but the interest 
is not maintained to the very end. The last few bars are 
popular rather than palative. 

Palato-(paléto, pze:lato), contb. form of L. pala- 
um PALATE, in Scientific words, chiefly anatomical. 

Palato-de‘ntal (//onetics) a., pertaining to 
palate and teeth; applied to consonants produced 
by placing the tongue against the palate immedi- 
ately behind the teeth; sé., a consonant so pro- 
duced. WPalato-glo-ssal a., belonging to or 
connecting the palate and the tongue; sé., the 
palatoglossal muscle or falatoglossus. Palato- 
gnathous (-g:gnapas) a. [Gr. yvaéos jaw], affected 
with cleft palate. Palato-ma‘xillary a. [L. 
maxtlla jaw}, belonging to or connecting the 
palate and the (upper or lower) jaw or jaw-bone. 
Palato-na‘sal @., belonging to or connecting the 
palate and the nose. Palato-pharyngeal (-fari‘n- 
dzzal) a., belonging to or connecting the palate and 
the pharynx; sé., the palato-pharyngeal muscle or 
palalopharyngeus.  Palatopla:sty Szerg. (Gr. 
miagoev to mould], plastic surgery of the palate. 
Palato-pterygoid (-pterigoid) a. belonging to 
the palatine and pterygoid bones; sé., a bone 
composed of these united. Palato-pte'rygo- 
qua‘drate a., pcrtaining to the palatine, pterygoid, 
and quadrate bones; s4,, a cartilaginous structure 
representing these in certain fishes. Palato- 
quadrate (-kwo‘drét) a@., pertaining to or com- 
bining the palatine and qnadrate bones; also sé. 
(se. bone, cartilage). Palatorrhaphy (pzlatg'raf) 
Surg. [Gr. papy suture]: see quot. 

1844 Key Adphabet, etc. 55 D..is the medial letter of the 
order of dentals, or *palato-dentals. /did. 99 T is the thin 
letter of the dental or palato-dental series. 1893 Syz. Soc. 


Lex., *Plalatoglossal\ fold, the anterior pillar of the fauces. 
1782 Moxro Anat. 92 Each of the two *palato-maxillary 


[f. L. paditem palate . 
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(sutures] is at the back part of the side of each nostril. x880 
Gtntuer /ishes 76 The palato-maxillary apparatus. 1878 
Bett Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 448 A firm framework for the 
*palato-pharyngeal cavity. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Plalato- 
pharyngeal| fold, the posterior pillar of the fauces. 1890 
Birunes Vat. Med. Dict. 11.278 *Palatoplasty. 1854 OWEN 
Skel. & Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. 1. 235 The *palato- 
pterygoid process. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Asim. 
Life 396 The palato-pterygoid of Uredc/a appears as a ccn- 
tinuous membrane-bone subsequently divided. /did. 413 In 
the latter [Holocephali among Pisces] the palato-pterygo- 
quadrate cartilage is continuous with the cranium... The 
palato-pterygo-quadrate is continuous with the cranium in 
Dipnot, 1870 Roiteston Anim. Life 38 The *palato- 
quadrate cartilages. 1871 Iluxtey Awat. Vert. 135 [In 
osseous fishes] the palato-quadrate arch is represented by 
several bones, of which the most constant are the palatine 
in front and tbe quadrate behind and below. 1857 Mayne 
Expos. Lex.,*Palatoraphy, term for the operation of uniting 
by suture the cleft palate. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Pala- 
torrhaphy, the suturing of a cleft palate. 

Palaulays: see PAaLLALL. 

Palaver (pala-va1), 54. Also 8 palaaver, gdiad. 
fa-. [ad. Pg. palavra word, speech, talk = Sp. fa- 
labra (in OP. paravoa, OSp. paraula, Diez), It. 
parola, F. parole:—L. parabola parable, in early 
med.L, ‘story, tale, word’. /a/avra appears to 
have been used by Portuguese traders on the coast 
of Africa for a talk or colloquy with the natives 
(quot. 1735), to have been there pickcd up by 
Knglish sailors (quot. 1771), and to have passed 
from nautical slang into colloquial use: cf. fetish. 

Hotten's Slang Dict. has nantee palaver = ‘cease talking’, 
app. corr. of Pg. nao tem palabva =‘have or hold no 
speech ’.] ; : 

1. A talk, parley, conference, discussion: chiefly 
applied to conferences, with mnch talk, between 
African or other uncivilized natives, and traders or 
travellers. 

1735 J. Atkins Voy. Guinea 103 He found it as the Fetish- 
Man had said, and a Palaaver Leing called, Peter recovered 
two Ounces of Gold Damage. 1771 Gotpsm. Prod. to 
Cradock’s Zobeide 28 (Spoken in the character of a sailor) 
No doubt they're all barbarians .. I'll try to make palaver 
with them though. 1824 Scotr St. Nonan's vi, Next 
morning a solemn palaver (as the natives of Madagascar 
call their national convention) was held. 1835 Marryat 
Fac. Faithf xxix, Now take tbe other sofa, and let us have 
a long palaver, as the Indians say. 1878 WV, Amer. Rev, 
CXXVI. 345 Like the word palaver, which Portuguese dis- 
coverers lent to the dusky natives of Western Africa. 1897 
Mary Kinestey W. A/rica 252 ‘ How long does a palaver 
usually take to talk round here?’ I ask. ‘The last one 
I talked ', says Pagan, ‘ took tbree weeks’. 

2. Applied contemptuonsly to (what is con- 
sidered) unnecessary, profuse, or idle talk; ‘jaw’. 

1748 SMOLLETT Rod. Kand. (x812) I. 265 Damme, said the 
outlaw, none of your palaver. 1764 Foote JJayor of G. 1. 
Wks. 1799 1. 173 Let’s have none of your palaver here. 
¢1817 Hocc Zales & Sk. V.272 It was probably as well 
tbat I did not make too great a palaver. 1839 CARLYLE 
Chartisim ix. 170 One’s right..to send one’s ‘twenty- 
thousandth part of a master of tongue-fence to National 
Palaver’. 1885 R. Garnett De Ouincey's Confess. Introd. 16 
[De Quincey’s] besetting sin is palaver—not however imtecile 
garrulity, but..1he..expatiation of the princess whose lips 
dropped diamonds. ; 

b. Talk intended to cajole, flatter, or wheedle. 

1809 Marxin Gil Blas 1x. ii. (Rtldg.) » 5 What is the 
meaning of all this palaver? 1837 Howitt Rew Life un i. 
(1862) 195 The pocuuae style of palaver..the unique flattery 
.. with which the gipsy accosts you. 1887 S. Chesh. Gloss.. 
Fa/ahver, unctuous politeness, exaggerated civility expressed 
in words. ‘Hey’d sich a lot o' falahver with him’, 

3. attrib. and Condb., as palaver-court, -house, 


“man, -rvooin. 

1735 J. Atkins Voy. Guinea 53 So much as he can prove.. 
at the Palaaver-Court, to have been defrauded of. /did. 63 
Every Town bereabouts had a Palaaver-Room. /déid. 74 
The Palaaver-Man [demands] 10s. 1803 T. WINTERBOTTOM 
Sierra Leone 1. v. 85 The Afiicans .. hold their meetings 
in the bdrree, or palaver house. 1861 Du Cuaittu £gzuat. 
Afr. vi. 50 The chief's house and the palaver-house are 
larger than the otbers. 

Palaver (pala-va1), v. Also 8 dal. fa-. [f. prec. 
(There is no corresponding vb. in Pg. or Sp.).J 

1. t2ér. To talk profusely or unnecessarily ; to 
‘jaw’, ‘jabber’; to talk plausibly or flatteringly. 
(In quot. 1877, to hold a colloquy, to parley.) 

1733, 1764 [see PALaverinG below]. 1778 Miss Burney 
Evelina xvi, And palaver in French gibberish? 1791-3 in 
Spirit Pub. Frnés. (1799) I. 372, I heard Mr. Tbelwall 
palaver one day. 1840 Barnam /ngol. Leg., Spectre Tap- 
pington (1882) 342 [1] had no time to stop palavering with 
him any way. 1877 A, B, Epwarps Up Nile x. 285 The 
worthy man, having spent all day in Assouan, visiting, 
palavering, bargaining, was now going home. 

b. ¢zrans. with what is spoken as obj. 

1853 C. Bronté Villette xiii, Telling her nursery tales and 

palavering the little language for her benefit. : 
ce. trans. To talk out of or zxzlo something; to 


talk ‘any one) over, by palaver. 

1767 Woman of Fashion 11. 170, 1 won't be palaver’d out 
of my Prerogative. 1782 Exiz. Blower Geo. Batemax 11. 
11g hey easily palavers themselves into ladies favours. 
1798 Wotcotr (P. Pindar) Zales of Hoy Wks. 3812 1V. 
418 No palavering me over with ‘my dear friend ’. 

2. trans. To treat with palaver; to flatter, wheedle. 

1785 Grose Dict. V. 7., Pallaver, to flatter. 1815 W. H. 
IRELAND Scribbicomania 149 To write silly odes, and palaver 
the great. 1863 Reape Hard Cash I. vii. 214 Dodd never 
spoke to his officers like a ruffian, nor yet palavered them. 


PALE. 


Hence Pala‘vering w/. sb. and pf. a. 

1733 Xevolution Politicks u. 53 Here's Bo-Peep.—Pious 
falavering.—A Protestant Mask under two Faces. 1764 
Foote Alayor of G. 1. Wks. 1799 I. 179 Have a..caution 
that [he] .. does not cajole you; he is a damn'd palavering 
fellow, 1778 Miss Burney Evelina xx, A truce with all 
this palavering. 1882 Miss Brappon Mz. Reyal I. v. 91, 
I could..sueto ber asa palavering Irish beggar sues for alms, 

Palaverer (pala-vare1). [f. prec. vb. +-ER1.] 
One who palavers. So (once-wds.) Pala‘verist, 
one given to palaver; Pala‘verment, verbiage. 

17838 J. May Yrnl. & Lett. (1873) 3x They are Irish 
palaverers, and the truth is not in them. 1816 CHALMERS 
Let. in Life (1851) 11. iii. 66 Floundering its uncertain way 
through amongst the palaverments of law. 1822 J. Witson 
in Blackw, Mag. X1. 485 He is contented to be a critic— 
that is, a palaverer. @ 1873 Livingstone in Blaikie Lif xiii. 
(x880) 268 See to what a length I haverun. I have become 
palaverist. 

|| Palay (palé). Also pala. [Tamil pa/ay.] 
Name of two East Indian shrubs or trees with 
milky juice; a. Cryptostegia grandiflora (N.O. 
Asclepiadacex), which yields a flax-like fibre and 
a kind of caontchouc; b. Wrightia tinctoria 
(N.O. Apocynacex), which yields an inferior kind 
of indigo ( pala tndigo). 

1866 77¢as. Bot. 836 Palay,an Indian name for Cryfto- 
stegia grandifiora. Ibid, 1237 An inferior kind of indigo, 
prepared from the leaves of W[rightia] tinctorta in some 
parts of Southern India, is called Pala Indigo, from Pala or 
Palay, the Tamil name for this and some allied milky trees, 
‘The wood of the Palay is beautifully white, close-grained, 
and ivory-like, and is commonly used..for making toys. 

Palayl, erron. f. PoLAYL, poultry. 

Palays, obs. f. Pauacr, var. PALIS Obs. 

Palazado, obs. f. PaLisapo. 

Palde, obs.f. PALLED. Paldron, var. PauLpron, 

Pale (pél), 54.1 Also 5 pal, payll, 6 paile, 
payl, Sc. paill, 6-7 palle, pail, 7 payle. [a. F. 
pal (15th c. in Littré), ad. L. pales stake: = It., 
Sp. palo, Pg. fao.] 

1. orig. A stake; a pointed piece of wood intended 
to be driven into the ground, esp. as used with 
others to form a fence; now, usually, One of 
the upright bars or strips of wood nailed vertically 
to a horizontal rail or rails to form a paling (cf. 
pule-board, 1483, in 8). 

[1347 Rods of Parit. II. 169/1 Estopez & transversez 
par goors, molins, piles, & pales par chescun Seignur contre 
sa terre denieigne.] 1382 Wycuir Zech. x. 4 Of hym corner, 
and of bim a litil pale {Vulg. paxid/us], of hym bowe of 
hate c¢c1q00 Destr. Troy 5610 Pals haue pai pight, with 
pittis andcaves. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 378/2 Pale, for vynys, 
paxillus. 1§30 PALSGR. 251/1 Pale or a stake, pzev. 1555 
Even Decades 177 Inclosynge it with stakes or pales as 
his owne. 1675 Hospes Odyssey (1677) 165 With a quickset- 
hedge enclosed round, And pales of beart of oak the hedge 
without Set close together, and stuck deep 7’ th’ ground. 

72 H, Brooxr Fool of Quad. (1809) I, Pref. 11 They 
stand like pales about a park. 1807 Crappe Par. Reg. in. 
314 In that small house, with those green pales before. 1881 
Youne £very Man his own Mechanic § 181. 62 Pales, cleft 
pales, or pale boards may be used to complete the fencing. 

+b. The stake ( pa/us) at which Roman soldiers 
practised fighting (Veg. AZZ. 1. xi, 11. xxiii.). Ods. 

1622 Br. Hatt Heaven upon Earth vi. 18 As therefore 
good soldiers exercise themselves long at the pale; and 
there use those activities, which afterwards they shall practise 
upon a true adversary. 

2. A fence made of stakes driven into the ground, 
or of upright bars or strips nailed to horizontal 
rails supported by posts; a paling, palisade. Ods. 


or arch. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 5831 An ouertbwert 
dik..& per-on a pale wel y-poynt. 1382 Wyciir Luke xix. 
43 Thin enemyes schulen enuyroune thee witb pale [1388 
with a pale). 1491 Act 7 Hen. VII,c. 14 The Abbas and 
Convent of Berking were bounde to repaire. .the pale of the 
parke of Haveryng. 1523 Fitzuers. //usd. § 40 To haue a 
shepefolde made witb a good hedge ora pale. 1607 TopsELL 
Four, Beasts (1658) 213 Ricbmen..inclosed a piece of land 
by pail, mudwall, or bush, storing the same with divers 
wilde beasts. 1792 A. YounG 7rav. France 535 Herds of 
deer not confined by any wall or pale. 1810 Miss Mitrorp 
in L’Estrange Lz/¢ (1870) I. iv. 94 We bave received a 
summons from the under-sheriff .. given over the pale to 
William this morning. 

b. transf. and fig. A fence or enclosing barrier 
or line of any material. Ods. or arch. 

1564 Willof H. Lacye (Morrison & Crimes 2, Somerset Ho.), 
My standing Mazer of silver gilte, with a pale of silver 
aboute the foote. 1615 CHapMAN Odyss. 1. 110 What words 
fly, Bold daughter, from thy pale of ivory [i.e. teeth]? 1663 
CuarLeton Chor. Gigant. 41 Tbe exterior Muniment or 

ale of great stones. 1869 Tennyson //oly Grati21 Never 
Fave I known the world without, Nor ever stray'd beyond 
the pale. ab 

e. fg. A limit, boundary; a restriction; a de- 
fence, safeguard. Sometimes with direct reference 
to the literal sense, as in Zo break or leap the pale, 
to go beyond bounds, indulge in extravagance or 


licence. Ods. exc. as in §. 

cx400 Destr. Troy 13874 The buerne.. Past ouer the pale 
and the pale ytbes. c1q460 (lay Sacraut. 207 Myt we yt 
gete onys wtin our pales I trowe we sbuld sone afiter putt 
ytinapreve. 1585 T. Wasnincton tr. Wicholay's Voy. iv. 
xx. 134 b, Tbe Cordicque [mountaines] out of which the 
{Riuer] Tiger groweth and extendetb vnto the pales of 
Tospie the ‘laur. 1612 T. Tayuor Covi, Titus ii. 12 This 

a 


PALE. 


is the pale, and preseruatiue of pietie. 1671 F. Pinups Reg. 
aVecess. 513 Nothing within the pale or verge of Reason, or 
the fancy or imagination of any. 1751 Jonnson Rambler 
No. 163 ? 14 When the pale of ceremony is broken, 

An area enclosed by a fence; an enclosed 


place ; an enclosure. 

¢1400 Destr. Tray 8970 He..No more in the mater mellit 
hym as then, But past furth to his pale. 1464 Rolls o7 
Parlt. V. 543/2 Closure of certain parcell of the pale of 
oure Park. 1587 Cnurcuyarp Worth. Wales (1876) 77 
Make Wales the Parke, and plaine Shropshiere the pale, 
If pale be not a speciall peece of Parke. 1698 Frvex 
alce. E. India & P. 180 They cut a whole Tree down.. 
shoulder’d it.. brought it into the Pale of their Pagods 1719 
De For Cresoe 1. iv, 1 brought all my goods into this pale. 
1871 B. Tavtor Faust 11875) Il. 1. iii, 154 One starts there 
first within a narrow pale. me. p 

4. A district or territory within determined 
bounds, or subject to a particular jurisdiction, e. g. 
+ English pale, the confines or dominion of Eng- 
land, the pale of English law; sec. b. the English 
fale in France, the territory of Calais (now only 
fist.) ; e. the English Pale (also simply the Pale) 
in Ireland, that part of Ireland (varying in extent 
at different times) over which English jurisdiction 
was established. +d. the Lxy/ish Pale in Scotland 


in 1545-9 (065.). 

ts60 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 3966, The Frenche 
king went out of his owne pale. 1600 Hottann Livy vu, 
xii. 257 The Tarquinians overran all the marches of the 
Roman pale. 1615 Heywoop Foure Prentises Wks. 1874 
II. 199 To breake into my Soueraignes royall pale. 1670 
Biount Law Dict. s.v. Palingntan, A Merchant Denizen; 
one born within the English Pale. 1683 Br7t. Spec. 112 The 
Britains had also (even within the Roman Pale) for a time 
kings of their own. 

b. 1494 Fasyan Chron. vit. 539 A lytle beyonde Guynys, 
win y Englysshe pale, was another lyke pauylyon pyght 
for Kyng Rycharde. 1547 Boorpe /utrad. A nowt. i. (1870) 
120 The Cornyshe tongue {is spoken) in Cornewall,. and 
Frenche in the Englysshe pale. 1577-87 Ho1insnep Chron. 
III. 892/1 A great number of men of warre laie at Bullongne, 
. «which diuerse times attempted. .to spoile the English pale. 
1622 Lacon Hen. V// 75 Upon pretence of the safety of 
the English pale about Calais. 1893 <ircheolegia LILI. 
289 The Pale extended from Gravelines to near Wissant, 
and reached inland about six to nine miles. 

C. 1547 Booroe /ufrod. Knowl, iit. (1870) 132 Irland..is 
deuyded in ii, partes, one is the Engly{sh] pale, & the other, 
the wyld Irysh. 1585 J. Llooxer //ist. fred. in Llolinshed 
II. 95/1 The lord deputie.. marched with the English armie, 
and the power of the pa’e to Mainoth. 1643 Declur. 
Comm. Reb. [rel. 10 Lord Gormanston and other Lords 
and Gentlemen of the Pale, all now in Rebellion. 1724 
Swirt Draper's Lett. Wks. 1755 V. 11. 52 A various scene 
of war and peace between the English pale and the Irish 
natives, 2 Orpves Ch. fred. 277 The Pale was not a 
definite territory, it merely meant the district in which the 
king's writ ran, and in which the Irish Parliament actually 
exercised authority. 

Gd. 1549 Jas. Heveison Jlemt. to Somerset xviii. in St, 
Papers dw. VI, V. Vf. 53 (i. R. O.) Lands lying within the 
English Pale of Scotland on this syde the strayte water of 
muscellburughe. ; 

5. fig. esp. in within (or outside the pale of, in 
which the senses ‘limits, ‘bounds’ (see 2c) and 
‘area’ or ‘region’ (see 4) become indistinguishable. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Ley. 414/1 The abbote..and xxi 
monkes..went for to dwelle in deserte for to kepe more 
straytelye the professyon of theyr pale. 1611 Saks. Vint. 
7.1. ili. ¢ The red blood raigns in ye winters pale. 1649 
Jer. Tavior Gt. Exeimp. tt. xit, 53 he Diocese of Palestine, 
which was afterwards enlarged to the pale of the Catholicke 
Church. 1654 Brasutate Just Windtc, i. (1661) 2 For we 
acknowledge that there is no salvation to be expected 
ordinarily without the pale oftheChurch. 1788 JEFFERSON 
Autobiog. & Writ. (1859) 11. 418 The exercise of foreign 
jurisdiction, within the pale of theirown laws. 1822 Haziatr 
Table-t. 11. xii. 270 She is out of the pale of all theories, 
and annihilates all rules. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 
I. ii. 3x The conversion .. brought England ..not only 
within the pale of the Christian Church, but within the pale 
of the general political society of Europe. 

6. Her. An ordinary consisting of a vertical 
Stripe or band in the middle of the shield, usually 
occupying one third of its breadth. Formerly also 
applied in pl. to a number of vertical stripes or 
divisions on the shield: see PALuer 54.4, Paty a. 
fn pale: said of a charge or row of charges in 
the position of a pale; formerly also more yener- 
ally =in the direction of a pale, palewise, vertically. 
(Party) per pale: said of the shield when divided 
by a vertical line through the middle. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans, [/er. D viijb, Iff the palys of bothe 
the colowris ben not equall thoos armys not palyt. 
¢bid., He berith gowlys and ij palis of golde. 1572 Dosse- 
WELL Armorie 1. 90 The fielde is of the Pearle, two 
Spurres in pale, Bubye. lbide 123 He beareth Vert and 
Sable, parted per pale vndade, two Towers embatiled 
Dargent. 1614 Day Dya/f vi. 108 Ther 's party per pale, 
part of yron, and part of clay. 1677 Prot O.rfordsh. To 
Rdr. bij b, If Gules, lineated perpendicularly, or in pale. 
1709 Hearne Collect. 6 Nov. (Oxt Hist. Soc.) II. 303 The 
Third window hath Nevill’s Arms in Pale with those «f 
the Sea of York. 1715 Asumoie dxtig. Berks. (1723) 1. 
145 On a Chief Bar Nebule A Pale charg’d with a Pelican. 
1810 Scorr Lady of L. w. viii, 1..marked the sable pale of 
Mar. 1867 Boutett Eng. Her. (1875) 34 A shield. .may be 
divided into any number of quarterings by lines drawn per 
pale and per fesse, cutting each other. 

+b. A vertical stripe on cloth, etc. Ods. 

€1384 Cuaucer //, Fame ut. 750 But what art thow that 

seyest this tale, That werest on thy hose a pale? 
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+7. Bot, a. The ‘ray’ or outer set of florets in 
composite flowers. b. Each of the parts or leaves 
of the ‘impalement’; a calyx-leaf or sepal, or (in 
composites) a bract of the involucre: = IMPALER. 

a. 1578 Lyte Dodvens 1.xi, 19 Floures yellow in the middest, 
and compassed aboute as it were with a little pale of small 
white Ieaues. 1683 Ray Corr. (1848) 131. Whether .. Mature 
ally a full or double flower, or only consisting of a pale or 
border of leaves? ; 

b. 1676 Grew Anat. Flowers i. § 4 In the Empalement 
..the Pales or Pannicles of every Under-Order, serve to stop 
up the Gaps made by the Recess of the Upper. 

8. alirib. and Combd., as pale-board (see sense 1%, 
-cleaver (who makes clett pales), -fence, -row; 
pale-enclosed adj. See also PALEMAN, PALEWISE. 

1483-4 Durham Acc. Rolls 90, 12 plaustrat. de lez payll- 
bordes. 1577 B. Goock Heresbach's [/sb. (1386) 166 The 
Mastholme.. maie also be made in Wainscot, and Paile 
boorde. 1578 Faversham Par. Reg.(MS.), Wyll’m Smythe, 
a palle cleuer. 1645 Quarctes Sol. Kecant. 1. 51 ‘lake 
pleasure in thy pale-enclosed Grounds. 1667 Ducness oF 
NewcastLe Life of Dk. of N. (1886) II. 136 Only the pale- 
Tow was valued at £2000. 1889 Stockton in Cent. Jag. 
Dec. 300/2 A high pale fence surrounded the house yard. 

Pale, 54.2. Now rare or Oés. [f. PAE a.] 
Paleness, pallor. 

@ 1847 SURKEY Enid iv. 666 The pale her face gan staine. 
1592 SHAKS. Ven. 4 Ad. 589 A suddain pale,.. Vsurpes her 
cheeke, she trembles at his tale. 1635 A. Starrorp Fem. 
Glory (1860) 116 You..on whose cheeks Solitude, Prayers, 
Fasts, and Austerity have left an amiable pale. 1797 Mrs. 
A. M. Besnett Beggar Girl (1813) II. 205 The deadly 
pale of her countenance increasing. 1832 Bowes St. Fohn 
tt Patutos \. 236 Vhe sun is of an ashy pale. 

Pale, 56.3 ?dia/, fad. L. fa/a spade, oven- 
pale or -peel: see also PEEL.] a, <A baker's 
shovel, a PEEL. b. A cheese-scoop (Simmonds 
Dict. Trade 1858). 

1728 (sense b. is implied in Pate v4}, 1816 Muir JAWinstredsy 
46 (E. D. D.) I’se gie a cheese..the very wale, To try it yc 
may bring a pale. 1857 Gentt. A/ag, Aug. 181 The ‘ Pale’ 
is the name given to the long wooden shovel on which the 
bread is placed in order to be pushed into the oven. 

Pale, 56.4 Bot. fad. L. pelea chaff.] = Paves. 

1866 7reas. Bot. 836/2 /'alez, or Pales.., membranous 
scales resemhling chaff. The inner scales of the flower in 
grasses are pales. 1891 Otiver Alem, Bot. 45 Wheat... Mach 
flower is enclosed between a flowering-glume and a pale. 

[Pale, in cross-pa/e, error for SPALE, SPALL.] 

Pale (pal',a. Also 4pal, 4-6 paal(e, 5 palle, 
payll, 5-6 Sc. paill, 6 Sc. paile. [ME. a. OF. 

palle, pale (mod. F. pdle):—L. pallid-um pale, f. 
pallére to be pale.] 


a. Of persons, their complexions, etc.: Of 


a whitish or ashen appearance; not ruddy or fresh 
of complexion; pallid; wan (either naturally, or 
temporarily as a result of fear or other emotion). 

@ 1300 Cursor J. 24004 Ful pale [v. » pal] wex al mi hide. 
¢ 1350 Jbi/2. Palerne 881 He cast al his colour and bi-coni 

ale. ¢1385 Cuaucer LZ. G. IV. 866 Thishe, And pale as 
pox sche was. c1470 Ilenry I allace x. 565 Behaldand his 
paill face, Ile kyssyt him. 1470-85 Matory Arthur x. 
xxxiv, Ile starte abak and waxed paale. x645 Jove £.r/. 
Dan, vy. 69 Then was y* kynges face paal and his cogitacions 
so ferefully troubled him that(etc.]. 1602 Suaks. //am. in. i. 
85 he Natiue hew of Resolution Is sicklied o’re, with the 
pale cast of Thought. 1709 Sterne Tatler No. 23 22 The 
Man grew pale as Ashes. 1828 Scott /.4/, Perth xiv, The 
Fair Maid of Perth’s complexion changed from red to pale, 
and from pale to red. 1870 Morris Larthly Par. 1.1 436 
‘Then pale as privet. took she heart to drink. 

b. generally. Of a shade of colour approaching 
white; lacking intensity or depth of colour; faintly 
coloured. 

1382 Wycuir Xev. vi. 8 And loo! a paal hors; and the 
name Deeth to him that sat on him. e¢1400 Sege Jerus. 
143 Sup puttep be prince ouer his pale wedes .\ brynye, 

rowded picke. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 2004 Euer in poitt for 
to perysshe in the pale stremys. x560 Das tr. Slerdane's 
Comm, 360 b, Thre sunnes, ..one while of a pale colour, an 
other while as red as bloud. 1630 Mitton Vay AJorning 4 
‘The yellow Cowslip, and the pale Primrose. 1699 Lister 
Journ. to Parts 103 ‘Vhe first Writing was turned so pale, 
that they took no pains torub it out. 1784 CowPer 7ask 
i. 573 The ruddier orange, and the paler lime. 1868 J. E. A. 
Drown Lights thro’ Lattice 27 The pale Grey duskiness of 
olive foliage. ; 

e. Qualifying adjs. (or sbs.) of colour. (Usually 
hyphened in attrib. construction.) 

1588 Suaxs. L. L. L. 1. ii. 107 Blushing cheekes by faults 
are bred, And feares by pale white showne. 1717 Pxior 
Alma us. 332 Her scarf pale pink, her head-knot cherry. 
1783 Licutroot in PAr Trans. LXXV.12 The eggs.. of 
a pale-blush colour. 1798 Souruey Sonnets xi, And timidly 
did its light leaves disclose, As doubtful of the spring, their 
palest green. 1811 W. R. Spencer Poems 54 Like thee, 
whose pale-rose lips they press. 1876 Geo. Etior Dan. 
Der, xxxv, The pale-golden straw. 

d. Used to distinguish things of lighter colour 
than others of the same kind: esp. of certain 
liquors, and flowers or plants. 

1708 Diss. on Drunkenness 6 Numbers of Pale Ales, nam'd 
after the.. Brewers that prepare them, 1838 ‘I’. THomson 
Chem. Org. Bodies 801 Vhree different kinds cf cinchona 
bark ..the pale, the yellow, and the red. 1861 Miss Pratr 
Flower. Pl. V1. 162 Oak Fern.. is sometimes called Pale 
Mountain Polypody. ' ; 

2. Of something luminous or illuminated : Want- 
ing in brightness or brilliancy; of faint lustre; dim. 

€ 1374 Cuaucer Boeth. 11. met. ill. 26 (Camb. MS.) Wan 
the sunne is rysyn the day sterre wexeth paale and leseth 


PALE. 


hir lyht. 14.. Cireumstsion in Tundale’s Vis. (1843) 85 
That lyght was pale and nothyng clere. 1549 Compl. Scot. 
38 Also fayr dyana, the lantern of the nycht, be cam dym 
ande pail. x§96 SHaks. J/erch. V. v. i. 125 This night 
wnethinkes is but the daylight sicke, It lookes a little paler, 
‘tisa day, Such as the day is, when the Sun is hid. 1736 
Gray Statius 1. 54 The Sun's pale sister, drawn by magic 
strain, 1867 Hayne Bs. Sennct 11.230 Rugged December 
+. Marshals his pale Days to tbe mournful dirge. 

3. fig. (with various implications): Dim, faint, 
feeble; lacking intensity, vigour, or robustness; 
fearful, timorons, etc. 

¢1530 L. Cox Ahez, (1899) 53 Poetes haue..made many lyes 
of the pale kyngdome of Pluto. 1599 SHaxs. Aen. V, 1, 
Prol. 14 “he French..shake in their feare, and with pale 
Pollicy Seeke to diuert the English purposes. 1820 SHELLEY 
Ode Liberty xvi, That the pale name of Priest might shrink 
and dwindle Into the hell from which it first was hurled. 
1891 G. MEREDITH in Acadeury (1898) 8 Oct. 14/2 My health 
is ofa pale sort at present. 

4. Comé., chiefly parasynthetic, as Aale-chceked, 
-coloured, -complexioned, -eyed, -hued, -leaved, 
-spotled, -linled, -visaged; sometimes fig. with 
implication of fear, feebleness, etc., as pale-d/ooded, 
-hearted, -livered, -souled, -spirited. Also advb., 
as + fak-dead (or ?two words), pale-ghimmering. 
(See also PALE-FACE, -FACED.) 

1579-80 Nortu Plutarch 739 These pale visaged and 
carion leane people, I feare them most, meaning Brutus and 
Cassius. 1599 SHaks. eu. V, 1. ii. 8 The gumme downe 
roping from their pale-dead eyes, And in their pale dull 
mouthes the Iymold Bitt Lyes foule with chaw'd-grasse. 
1605 — .I/ach. iv. i. 85 That 1 may tell pale-hearted leare, 
it hes. 1624 Massincer /’ard. Love w. ii, Whose cruelty 
-. Would with more horror strike the pale-cheeked stars, 
1629 Mitton On Nativity xix, The pale-ey’d Priest from 
the prophetic cell. 1688 Lond. Gaz, No. 2407/4 A.. Man 
cfa middle size, ..and pale Complexion’d. 1746 Srvt. Jag. 
7 Yon overgrown pale-liver’'d Rascal. 1789 PitkinGron 
Wiew St. Derbysh. 1. 417 Ranunculus hirsntus, pate-leaved 
Crowfoot. 1876 Geo. Exior Dan. Der. II. xxv. 142 Deronda, 
who considered Grandcourt a pale-blooded mortal. 

Pale (pél), v1 Now rare. Also 5-7 payle, 
6 Sc. peill. fa. OF. pale-r, f. pal PALE 5b.1: cf. 
L. palire, f. palus stake.] 

1. ¢rans. To enclose with pales or a fence; to 
furnish with a fence; to encircle, surround, fence 71. 

¢ 1330 R. Brusne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 1055 Pe kyng dide 
3yt pale hit efte. 1469 aston Lett. I. 337 Lhey.. shulde 
payle certeine of the Parke of Weverston. «1548 Hatt 
Chron., Llen, V 65b, The Frenchmen diched, trenched and 
paled their lodgynges. 1610 Huatry St. Aug. Citie of God 
179 Curtius the Consull payled it {the lake] about. 1667 
Ducness or Newcastte Life Dk. of N. (1886) 11. 137 He 
hath stocked and paled a little park belonging to it. 1706 
Loxpon & Wise Ketir'd Gardner 24 A Trelliss, or Pole- 
Hedge, to pale up our Trees. 1778 Lng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) 
s. v. Malwood-Castle, K. Charles II. ordered it to be paled 
in, 183x Eastern Ross Farm Rep. 89 in Lib. Usef. Ku, 
Lush, VN, A hedge was planted, .. paled on that side to 
protect the hedge until it should be able to protect itself. 

b. frausf. and fig. To encircle, encompass, hem 
in; to enclose as a paling or fence. Const. ¢v, «/. 

1563-87 Foxe A. § .1/. (1596) 7/2 Yet it becommeth euerie 
man..there to keepe him, wherein his owne precinct dooth 
pale him. c1596 Declar. Fun. Lady K. Berkely in Gentl. 
Wag. (1819) LXX XIX. 1. 24 In the first aisle stood the 
foresaid 70 poor women, paling the passage on either side. 
1599 SHAks. //en. V, vy. Prol. to Behold the English beach 
Pales in the flood; With Men, Wiues, and Boyes. 1650 
O. Sencwick Christ the /.ife Ep. Ded., He still desired that 
Justice might be as a River, and never coveted to pale it in 
as a pond for his private use. 1766 Goins. Vie. IW. xxvii, 
All our possessions are paled up with new edicts every day. 

e. With ow2: To shut out or exclude by a fence. 

1597 J. Kine On Fouas (1618) 106 All the ground of the 
earth besides was paled out. 

+2. To fix or stretch by means of stakes, to 


stake. Sc. Ods. 

1584 Keg. mag. Sig. 28 Aug. (Rec. Ser.) 225/2 To haill, 
schutt, peill and draw nettis. 

+3. To stripe, to mark or adorn with vertical 
stripes. Obs. (Almost always in pa. pple.: see 
PaLen ffz. a1 1, PALING v/, sb.) 1.) 

4. (See quot.) [Origin uucertain.] 

1703 Neve City & C. Purchaser 194 The Method of 
Paleing {as they call it,) or Soddering on of Imbost Figures 
on Leaden Work /éicf., Suppose a.. Head in Bass-relief, 
were to be Pal’d ona Pump cistern for an Ornament... the 


Plate where it is to be pal’d on must be scrap’d very clean. 
1734 Builder's Dict. UW. B7b 1881 Archit, Publ. Soc. 


Dict. sv. Paleing, — 

Pale (pél), vu? [ad. OF. fatir (rath c.), F. 
palir to grow pale, make pale, f. pé/e adj. palc; 
cf. L. fall-ére to be pale, pallesc-ére to become 
pale. See also PALL v.1] 

1. intr. To grow pale or dim ; to lose colour or 
brilliancy ; to become pale in comparison. Also fg. 

13.. &. £. Allit. P. A. 1003 pe calsydoyne penne with- 
outen wemme, In pe pryd table con purly pale. ¢1430 
Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 1559 Her colour gan to pale in hast. 
1seg Hawes /’ast. Pleas. xix. (Percy Soc.) g2 Her gaye 
whyte coloure began for to pale, 1637 G. Damiet Gentus 
of Iste 140 The Red Rose pal’d, the White was soil’d 
in red. 1822 BowLes Grave of Last Saxon 1. 72 Vhe 
morning stars Began to pale, 1860 J. W. Warter Sea- 
Board & Down 1, 458 All other beauty pales before the 
Beauty of Holiness, 1871 R. Extis Catullus Ixviii. - 
Must I pale for a stray frailty? 

2. trans. To make pale, cause to beco: 


to dim.. 
9r 


« 


PALE. 


¢1374 Cuaucer Boeth. 1. met. iii, 26 (Br. M. MS.) Pe 
sterre ydimmyd palep hir white cheres by pe flamus of be 
sonne. 1602 Suaks. //av2.1. v. go The Glow-worme showes 
the Matine to be neere, And gins to pale his vneffectuall 
Fire. 1709 Prion Solomon 11, 26 To .. Pale it with Rage, 
or redden it with Shame. 1883 S. C. Hatt Xetrospect II. 
287, I can..see his sunburnt face not yet paled by a month 
..1n London. . 

+ Pale, v.3 Ods. rave. [Derived ult. from L. 
paliére or F. pallier (16th e. in Oresme).] = 
PALLIATE 2. 3. 

c1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 91 It is an vnperfizt cure, but 
pou miaist pale it [L. adésarc}, & do it awey be stinche with 
hony waischinge. /éi¢. .g6 Sese fro pe verreye cure and 
turne ageyne to be forseyde cure of be oygnement of tuetye, 
whiche pat palyth pe cancre. 

Pale, v.t dial. [f. Pave sd.°] trans. To cut 
or seoop (cheese) with a cheese-scoop. 

_ 1728 Ramsay Fables xi. 19 The cheese he pales, He prives, 
its good; ca’s for the scales. ; sae 

Pale, v.56 Now d@a/. [Origin uncertain. 
Darlington S. Cheshire Folk-sp. has pale, a barley- 
spike or awn: but cf Pai. v.24] trams. To beat 
(barley) so as to detach the awns. Hence Paling 
vbl. sb.; paling-irons, an implement with whieh 
barley is ‘ paled’. 

1688 R. Home Armoury ii. 74/1 Paling of Barley, is 
the beating of it, to get the beards from it. 1847-78 HaLui- 
weit, Pale, to beat barley. Chesh. 1887 Darincron 
Soxth Cheshire Folk-sp., Pale v. to remove the awns of 
barley with ‘ paling-irons ’. 

Pale, obs. form of Pai s4., PALL. 

|| Palea(pé17a). Pl.-e@ (-7\7). [L. fa/ea chaff.] 

1. Sot. A chaff-like bract or seale; esp. the 
inner braets enclosing the stamens and pistil in the 
flower of grasses (opposed to the g/zmes or outer 
braets) ; also, those at the bases of the individual 
florets in many Compositx ; the seales on the stems 


of certain ferns. 

1753 [sce Pareaceow's} 1760 J. Lue /utrod. Bot... viii. 
(1765) 16 Palca, a Chaff, is a thin Substance, springing from 
the Receptacle to part the Florets, 1830 Linpiey JVa?, 
Syst. Bot. 198 (Composite) Bracter..when present, stationed 
at the base of the florets, and called Jalex of the receptacte. 
/bid. 292 The palez of Grasses approach the nature of a 
calyx. 1847 W. Ic. Steere Fed Bot, 179 Outer palea 
awned from the base or centre, 

2. Ornith, A pendulous earunele on the throat 
of a bird; a wattle or dewlap. 1890 in Cent. Dict, 


Paleaceous (pél/,ci-Jas), a. Bot. [f. L. palea 
(see prec.) +-acEous.] Furnished or covered with 
paleze or chaff-like scales; of the nature or con- 
sistence of chaff; chaffy. 

1753 Cuampers Cycl, Supp. s.v. Receptacnlum, Its surface 
is sometimes naked, and sometimes paleaceous .. all over 
beset with narrow pointed palea. 1816 Laucycl. Perth. V. 
6309/2 Thereceptacle is paleaceous. 1825 Greenhouse Coif, 
1. 99 Elichrysum ..¥ellow paleaceous flowers of long dura- 
tion. 1872 Oxiver £vem, Bot. u. 196. 

Palearctic: sec PAL#ARCTIC. 

Paleate (pélzt), a. Bot. [ad. L. paledtus, f. 
palea chaff: see ~ATE2 2.] Furnished with palez 


or chaffy scales; chaffy. 

1880 Gray Struct. Bot. v. (ed. 6) 147 When they [the 
bracts] are present, it [the receptacle] is paleate or chaffy. 

So + Pa‘leated a. Ods. vare—”. 

1661 Biount Glossogr. (ed. 2), Paleated .., made or mingled 
with chaff, full of chaff or straw. 

Palece, obs. form of PALACE. 

Paled (pé'ld, foct. pzléed), pp/.a.t [f. Pay v1 
or sé.t + -ED.] 

+1. Furnished or marked with (vertieal) stripes ; 
striped ; in //ex. = PALy. Obs. 

1395 E. E. Wills (1882) 5 A bed paled blak and whit, with 
the tapites of sute. ?%a1400 A/orte Arth. 1375 A preker.. 
That beres alle of pourpour, palyde with sylver. ¢c1530 Lo. 
Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 452 All in cotes of scarlet 
paled with grene, 1572 BosskweLt Avmorie 1. 30b, Such 
Armes be called Armes pailed, for they bee made after the 
inanner of payles. 1596 Srexsrr /. Q. v1. ii. 6 Buskins he 
wore..Pinckt upon gold, and paled part per part. 

2. Enclosed or furnished with pales; fenced. 

1531 Wottingham Rec. II. 371 ‘he paled garden in the 
Narro Mersshe. 1602 20d Pt. Return fr. Parnass. i. i. 581 
Musty mewes, where we haue spent Our youthfull dayes in 
paled langushinent. 1795 /’ate of Sedley II. 20 A little 
paled garden fronting the cottage. 1821 Care V7. ATiustr. 
I. 51 The paled road..‘The only path that freedom's rights 
maintain'd. 

+b. ot, Waving ‘pales’ (PaLt 56.17). Obs. 

1704 Dict, Rust., Paled-Flowcers, .. those.. that have 
Leaves set about a Head or Thrum, as in Marigolds, 
1782 Chambers’ Cycl. (ed. Rees}, Dated flowers. 

3. Constructed with pales or vertieal bars. 

1816 Sforting Afag. XLVIII. 27 The poachers. .advanced 
down the ride towards the paled gate. 

Paled (as pree.), ppl. a.2 rare. [f. PAE v.2 

+ -ED1.]  Rendercd pale. Ilence Pa‘ledness. 

1593 ‘I’. Watson 7eares Fancie xix, Eies in their teares 
my paled face disclosed. 1594 R. Carew VY asso (1881) 55 
Seely children, and vnarmed old, And womens rout of feare 
ypaled hew. 1648 J. Bieaumont Psyche vu. Ixxi, Her 
doubtful Look, Where Paledness and Blushes mutually Their 
timorous and graceful station took. 

Paled, obs. form of fallea: see PAUL v. 

Pale-face (pé''lféls). A person who has a 
pale face; a name for a white man attributed to 
the North Amcrican Indians or ‘red men’. 


| 


392 


1822 in G. A. AlcCall's Lett. fr. Frontiers (1868) 72 [At 
a masquerade ball, a man dressed as} an Indian chief. .thus 
accosted him,—‘Ah, Paleface! what brings you here?* 
1831 /éid, 226. 1826 I. Coorer Afohicaus iv, ‘The pale 
faces make themselves dogs to 1heir women’, muttered the 
Indian, in his native language. 1851 Mayne Rein Scalp 
Hunters xxxvili. 292 They know it 10 be the war-trumpet 
ot the pale faces! 1895 5. R. Hore Zour tn Amer. 237 
Julius Berge was the first pale-face born here [Whitewater] 
soine fifty-four years ago. 


Pale-faced (péi'lifé'st), a  llaving a pale 
face; pale in complexion, or ( fg.) in aspect. 

1592 SHaks. Ven, & Ad. 569 Affection faints not like a 
pale-faced coward. 1635 Quaries Ld/. nn. ii. 15 The 
pale-faced lady of the black-ey’d night. 1758 Gotpsm. A/ew. 
Protestant (1895) 1. 192 tle was humped-back'd, pale-faced 
fetc.]. 1841 Catiin WV. Aoner. Jad, (1844) IT. lviit. 229 The 
Indian’s inferiority to their pale-faced neighbours. 1893 
Seribner's Mag. June 743/1 ‘The vast wealth of pale-faced 
lotos and shrinking water- lilies. 

Palefrai, -fray, -trey, etc., obs. ff. PALFREY. 

Palefrenier : sce PALFRENIER. 

Paleiform (pé''l7\iffim), a. Nat. 7/ist. [f. L. 
palea (see PALEA) + -(1)FoRM,] Having the form 
or appearance of chaff; chaffy, (Maync, 1857.) 

Paleis, obs. form of PALACE; var. PALIS Oés. 

Palely (pétlli), adv. Also 6 paly. [f. PALE 
a,+-Ly*,] Ina pale manner; with a pale look or 
appearance; dimly, wanly. 

21548 Hatt Chron., Edw. [V 237 Whon Cheulet..there 
stode so sadly and so paly, wuhout any worde speakyng, 
that [etc.]. @1718 Penn Sandy Found, Shaken Wks. 1726 
I. 250 T. V. came very palely down the Stairs. 1817 Moorr 
Lalla h., Fire-worshippers 358 The morn. .o'er the Green 
Sea palely shines. 1839 L. Wattace Ben-//ur wv. x. 225 
If he looked up, it was to see the sky palely blue. 

Pale maille: sce PALL-MALL. 

+ Paleman. Oés. [f. Paty sd.1 + May sé.] 

1. = PAwER. 

1503 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 11. 372 Item..to the 
pale men of the park of Strivelin. .in drinksilver, xilijs. 

2. A man of the English Palc in Ireland. 

185x Key tr. Cambrensis seversus 11. 158 note, A 
feeling for other Irishmen not unlike what the old palemen 
had against the mere Irish. 

Palempore, -pour: see PALAMPORE. 

Palen (pétlén), v. rare—'. [f. PALE@. + -EN 5.] 
trans. To make pale, cause to turn pale. 

1790 W. Taytor tr. Goethe's [ph. in Tauris(R.), So turn’d 
the sun His palen’d visage from the damned deed. 

Palendar: see PALANDER. 

Paleness (péi'lnés). [f. PALE a. + -NEss.] 
The condition or quality of being pale; pallor. 

21340 Hamro..e Psadter \xvii{i]. 14 Pe hyndire of hire bak 
in palnes of gold [L. padlore anri)], c1440 Promp. Parv. 
378/2 Palenesse, of colowre, pallor. 1578 Lytr Dodoens 
. xcii. 273 [It] taketh away the colour, and bringeth such 
a paalnesse, as is in dead bodies. 1661 Lovett f//s/. 
Anim, & Min. \ntrod., Melancholick diseases, palenesse, and 
smallnesse of pulse. 1797 Mrs. Rapeuirre /talian i. (1826) 
8 Her countenance changed to an ashy paleness. 1835 
Ure Phil. Manuf. 395 Natural paleness, and that paleness 
proceeding from bad health, are readily distinguished by 
the town practitioner. 

Comb. 1654 Writiock Zoctomia 429 Their Palenesse- 
breeding Labours wo'n’t yeild Sack. 

Palenkeen, obs. forin of PALANKEEN. 

| Palenque (palenke). Jamaica. [Sp., = en- 
elosure.] (Sec quots.) 

1707 SLOANE Yamaica 1, p. xvii, A Palenque is here a 
place for bringing up poultry. 1873 GarDNer Yamaicn 80 
The little farms called palenques. 

Palentine, obs. torm of PALATINE. 

Paleo-: sce Pau«co-. 

+ Pa‘leous, «a. Ods. rare. [f. L. palea chaff + 
-ous.] Of the nature of chaff; chaffy. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. iv. (1686) 60 This 
attraction have we tried in straws and paleous bodies. 

Palepuntz: see Puncu sé., the beverage. 

+Paler. Ods. [f Patev.l + -zR1.] One who 
puts up a paling or fenec; an officer of a park 
eharged with keeping the fenees in repair, 

1464 Jann. & Housch. Exp. (Roxb.) 275 My mastyr payd 
to the paler for wagys, vj. s. vilj. @. 1647 Hawarp Crow 
Revenue 51 Paler of the Park. 1670 Sf. Papers, Dom, 14 
The offices of Keeper of the Middle Park and Bushy Park, 
and of paler thereof. 1800 D. Lysons Lav. London, Suppl. 
74 With the custody of the parks, has been held two other 
offices, called paler of the parks, and mower of the brakes. 

+ Palermo. Oés. A wine from Palermo inSicily. 

1584 Lyty Campasfc i. ii. 89 O fora Bowle of fatt Canary, 
Rich Palermo, sparkling Sherry. 1632 Massincer A/ard 
of Honour in. i, Till I set my foot In Sicily again, and 
drink Palermo. 

Paleron, obs. form of PAULDRON. 

Pales, obs. f. PALACE; var. Pais Ods. 

+Pa:lesate, v. Obs. rave—'. [f. late med.L. 
palezare (Du Cange), ad. It. palesare ‘to reveal, 
bewray, publish’ (Florio), f. Aa/ese publie, in open 
view:—L. type *falenszs, f. palam adv. openly, 
publicly. Cf OF. palarser, paliser and palesement 
sb., and see-aTE3,] ¢va2s, To manifest, reveal. 

1613 SHERLEY 7vav. Persta 35 The counsell of the Turke 
had not palesated itselfe openly. 

Palesman (pélzman). rare. [f pale’s (PALE 
56.1, sense 4) + Man; cf. dalesman.] = PALEMAN 2. 

1894 P. J. MeCaur /rish Néintus, Green Woods of Slew 27 
The Palesmen be vanquished; they parleyed with you. 


PALETTE-KNIFE. 


Paless, Palesser, var. PALIS, PALISER Obs. 

+ Palester. O/s. [f. Pa. v.! + -sTER, or var. 
of palesser, PALISER.] = PALER, PALISER. 

1574 in J. J. Cartwright //ist. Yorks. (1872) 74 Fees to the 

eeper and palester. 

Palestra, etc.: sce PAL.ESTRA, ete. 

Palesy, -ie, etc., obs. forms of Pausy. 

Palet ‘pélet). Bot. [f. Pay sd.4 + -Er: cf. 
¥, patllette, dim, of parlle straw.] = PALEA 1, 

1880 Gray Struct. Bot. v. (ed. 6) 142 /’alets,..also called 
Chaff, are diminutive or chaff-like bracts or bractlets on the 
axis (or receptacle) and among the flowers of a dense 
inflorescence, such as a head of Composite..; and the name 
is also given to an inner series of the Glumes of Grasses. 

Palet, obs. form of PALATE, PALLET. 

Palethno:logy,shortened form of palzethnology: 
see PALZO-. 

@ 1898 Brinton in Haddon Study of Man 493. 

| Paletot (pzlétdu, paitéu), [mod.F. pale- 
tot (palto, in verse palalo), formerly padletot (1403 
in Godef. Compl.), palletocg (1455), Palio (1505), 


puletoc (16th e.), Palletoc (Cotgr. 1611); ef. paltof 


(1483 in Godef.); also Sp. palvetogue, Breton palték: 
of uncertain derivation: see PALTOCK.] <A loose 
outer garment, coat, or cloak, for men or women. 

1840 Louisa S. CosrELLo Sumner amongst Bocages 11. 
206 A man of about five-and-twenty, attired in a kind of 
furred palletot. 1844 As. Smitu Adu. A/r. Ledbury vi. 
(1886) 20 Some wore dark blouses; others paletéts—a species 
of light shooting-jacket. 1864 Mrs. H. Woop 7%ev. Hold 
I. xi. 182 She wore a puce silk paletot, as they are called, 
made coat fashion, and a brown hat. 1892 J. Kent Racing 
Life Ld. G. Cavendish Bentinck i. 7 Wearing a light- 
coloured zephyr paletot above his scarlet {hunting-] coat. 

Palett, -ette, obs. forms of PALLET, 

Palette (pz‘lét). Forms: 7-9 pallet, (7-8 
pallat), 8— palette, 9 (sense 2) pallette. [a. F. 
palette (of which the painter’s palette is one of 
many senses), dim. of fale shovel, blade of oar:— 
L. pala spade, shovel, baker’s peel, shoulder-blade; 
ef. It. fala spade, shovel, peel, blade, plate, etc. ; 
dim. faletta flat spoon, trowel, battledore, apothe- 
eary’s spatula. (The Ital. word for painter's 
palette is ¢azvo/ozza, dim. of tavola.)] 

1. A flat thin tablet of wood or porcelain, used 
by an aitist to lay and mix his colours on. 

Its ordinary form is more or Jess oval, with a hole for tbe 
left thumb. AS 2 

1622 Peacuam Compl. Gent. xiii. (1634) 130 Having all your 
colours ready ground, with your pallet on the thuinbe of 
your left hand..lay your colours upon your pallet thus. 1658 
Puttuys, A Pallat fed. 1706 -e/},..a thin piece of wood 
which a Painter makes use of to place his colours upon. 
1727 Gay Fables 1. xviil. 34 All things were set; the hour 
was come, His pallet ready o’er his thumb. @1783 H. 
Brooke 7emple of Hymen Poems (1810) 406/1 On his left 
hand a palette lay, With inany a teint of colours gay. 1859 
Gutiick & Timus Paint. 199 Artists differ greatly in the 
number of tints they arrange on the paletie. 

Jig. 1824 Gait Rothelan 1. 1. v. 188 The colours on our 
pallet consisi of the universal elements and properties of the 
heart. 1868 J. E. A. Brows Lights through /.attice 28 And 
now the Spring .. From her bright palette brought the 
emerald of the young corn, and of the indigo. 

b. transf. The set or selection ot colours uscd 
by a particular artist or for a partieular picture. 

1882 Hamerton Graphic Arts xxi. 238 It is impossible 
to give Turner’s palettes, which probably varied very much 
at different times. 1890 Sfectator 17 May 694/2 He has.. 
a palette of his own that gives pleasure to a great many 
artists, ; 

2. A name given to a small rounded plate 
formerly used in armour to protect the armpit. 

1834 Pirancut Br7t, Costume 186 Two circular plates 
called pallettes, are sometimes fastened to them in front so as 
to protect the armpit, 1853 — 4/on, Cockayne Fam. in 
Archzvol, Frnl. 379 A pair of plates to protect the arm-pits 
called pallettes, introduced in the reignof Henry V. 1860 
Fairuoit Costume in Eng. (ed. 2) Gloss., Padettes. 

b. The breast-plate by mcans of which pressure 
is applied to the hand-drill : see BREAST-PLATE 3 b. 

1875 in Knicut Dict, MTech. : 

+3. An instrument of wood shaped like a spatula 
or palette-knife, formerly used for massage, Ods. 

1857 in DuNGLIsoN. ; ; : 

4. Zool, A disk-like strueture in certain animals. 
a. Conch. An accessory valve in some molluses. 
b. Entom. A flat expansion upon the legs of some 


insects. 

1834 McMurtritCuvicr's Anim. Kingd. 269 (Teredo) The 
base. .is furnished on each side with a stony and moveable 
kind of operculum or palette. 1863 Bates Nat. Asazon 
Vili. (1864) 229 Vhe female of the handsome golden-and- 
black Euglossa Surinamensis has this paletie of very 
large size. 

5. A parrot of the genus /77onzturus (racket- 
tailed parakeets): from the appearance of the tail, 
which with its two long spatulate central feathers 
suggests a painter’s palette and brushes. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

6. attrib. and Comb. 

1896 Cosriopolitan XX. 407/2 Art..holds forth her willing 
palette-laden hand to Youth. 1ge0 Mest. Gaz, 28 July 


8/2 We have received anew Palette Album. ., giving aseries 
of views in colours of scenery in the English Lake District. 


Palette-knife. A thin flexible blade of steel 


fitted with a handle, of various forms, used for 
a 


PALEW. 


mixing colourson a palette, for distributing printing- 
ink on a surface, and similar purposes. 

1759 Cotesrooke in PAtl. Trans. LI. 46 When the ground 
was near dry, 1 smoothed it with a pallat-knife. 1811 Se/f 
Instructor 518 ‘Vake your pallet knife..scrape your colour 
together. 1859 Gutuick & Times Paint. 199 The Palette- 
knife, or Spatula, has a pliable blade. ; 

Hence Palette-knifing, the use of this tool. 

1891 R. Kipune Light that Failedv, 1 know what palette- 
knifing means. 

+ Palew, @. (sb.) Obs. Also pallew. [app. 
a derivative of Pate a@.; but the nature of the 
formation is obscure. The later authors appear 
simply to follow Recorde.} Light or pale yellow. 

1547 RecorDE Fudic, Ur. viit 31 Palew and lyght safferne 
..are the best coloures. /6if, 32. /bid. 66b, After it 
followyth pallew, which isa kynde of light yellow, sum thing 
lyghter in colour then Crowne golde. 1607 WaLkincton 
Opt. Glass 108 The first is vttel/ina bilis of the colour of an 
egge yolke generated of palew choler. 1625 Harr Awat. 
Ur, u. iii. 62 This colour is called... Subru/ns, subanrens, 
or suécroceus; in English, palew, or light saffron. 

+ Pa‘leway, adv. //ler. Obs. = next. 

1705 Lond, Gaz. No. 4163/3 All engraved with 3 Escallop 
Shells Pale-way. 

Paleways (pé''lw2'z), adv. Her. 206s. [f. Pave 
sb. + -ways.] = next. (In quot. 16to = Paty.) 

1610 Guituim /leraldry v. ii. (1611) 243 ‘To these will I 
adde.,an lialian Cout of rare use viz, palewaies of six argent 
and gules on a chiefe as the field is many cressants. 1691 
Woop Ath. Oxon., Fasti 1. 646 And hath behind it, pale- 
ways [ed. 1721 palewise], an Abbats Crosier. 1769 New 
Peerage 1. 270 ‘wo demi garters paleways, argent. 

Palewise (pélwaiz), adv. Her. [f. PALE sé.t 
+ -Wi8E.] In the direction of a palc; vertically 
(either in the middle of the shield = zz fale, or in 
any part of the shield). 

1721 (see PALEWays, quot. 1691]. 1864 Boutete //er, //ist, 
& Pop. viii. 36 Paly Bendy ..is produced by lines drawn 
palewise, crossed by others drawn bendwise. 1867 — /.ng. 
Heraldry (1875) 142 Pale-wise, or In Pale..that is, set 
vertically, or arranged vertically one above another, 

Paley, variant of Paty at 

Paleyce, -eys, obs. ff. PALACE; var. Paris Oés. 

Palfrenier (pxlfrénier. arch. Forms: 5 
palfreynyer, -frenyer, 9 palefrenier, -frencer, 
palfrenier, [a. F. palefrenier (1350 in Godef. 
Compl.), also pare-, palfrenier = It. palafrenicre, 
Sp. falafrenero, Py. palafrenciro, med.L. pala-, 

palefrenarius, frenerius, fvidiarius, oriz. para- 
veredirins (Lex Barwar., Capiintare de Villis, Du 
Cange), f£ paraverédus: sce next and -IER 2.) A 


man having charge of horses; a groom. 

¢1489 Caxton Sounes of Aymon x. 257 Mawgys sayd to 
y* pabreynyer that kepte bayerde ‘frende, goo & set the 
sadell vpon bayerde’..‘syr’, sayd y” palfrenyer, ‘1 may not 
dvo it’ 1820 Scott J/onast. xxxv, A legion of godless 
lackeys, and palfreniers, and lorse-hoys. 1840 THackERAY 
Paris Sk,-bk. (1872) 74 We cally his palefrenier a groom. 
1863 Sata Capt. Dangerous 11. iv. 147 P2lefreneers littered 
him down with straw, as though he had been a Horse. 

Palfrey (p9:lfri, pwl-). Forms: 2-4 paletrai, 
3 -frei, -fray, 3-4 -frey, 4 palfre, 4-6 -frei, 4+ 7 
-fray, 4- palfrey, (5 palfroy(e, 5-7 -freie, 
-freye, -fraic, -fraye, 6 paulfrey, pawlfre, * pal- 
fery, palefroy, palphrie, -frie, -fry, 8 -phry). 
(MEL a. OF. palefrez, in 11th c. palefrerd (later 
palefroy, -frot):—late L. palafréd-us, hy dissimila- 
tion from parafrédus, -vredus (in Capit. Charle- 
magne):—late L. faraverédus (6th c.), f. Gr 
napa beside, extra + vera/us light horse, post-horse. 
Cognate Romanic forms are lr. falafre, -/ret, Sp. 
t palafré, palafren, Py. palafrem, \t. palafreno; 
in med.L. also parefredus, -fridus, palafridus, 
palefredus, -frulus, palfredus, pala-, palcfrenus : 
see Du Cange. The forms in -/renus, -freno, -fren 
(whence pasfrericr), show popular association with 
L. fréunm, It. freno bridle, rein. 

Parafrédus also passed into German: OLG. parafrid, 
parevrit; MLG. pert, LG. Jerd, MDu. faert, Du. paard; 
OHG. pfarifrid, p/er/rit; MIG. pfrits Get. pferd; the 
ordinary word for * horse ‘.]_ i 

A saddle-horsc for ordinary riding as distinguished 
from a war-horse; ¢sf. a small saddle-horse for 
ladies. (Now ///st., or in romantic or poetic lang.) 

e175 Lamb, fom. 5 \le mihte ridin..on riche stede and 
palefrai. c1z00 /rin, Coll. Hom. 89 Noder stede ne palefrei, 
ne fair mule, ¢1330 R, Grunne Chron. iVace (Rolls) 11184 
Many fair palfray & stede. ¢ 1386 Cutaucer /rol. 207 His 
rey was as broun as isa berye. ¢1450 Alertin xvi. 260 

hei lefte theire palfreyes and lepe upon stedes covered in 
inaile. 1470-85 Matory Arthur u.,vi, A damoysel that 
came ryde ful fast..on a fayr palfroy. a1547 Hen, VIII in 

Ellis WAS Lett, Ser. 1. LH. 32 Some faire white, or white 
gray palfreies, or geldings. 1556 Witnats Dict, (1568) 16 a/1 
A pawlfre, cantherins candidtus. 1614 Cuapmas .Vaske 
(nuns of Crt. 2 Dwarfe Palfries, with yellow foot-cloathes. 
1719 DUrrey (ills (1872) IV. 10 A Palphry proud, prick’d 
up with Pride, Went prancing on the Way. 1803 SouTiry 
Queen Orraca w. vii, Upon her palfrey she is set, And 
forward then they go. 1813Scorr 7rierut. u. xiv, A maiden 
on a palfrey white. 1856 R. A. VaucHan Mystics (1860) 
l.g The fair damosels of the olden time on their palfreys. 

1859 ‘TENNYSON Geraint & Enid 126 (He) shook his drowsy 
squire awake and cried, ‘ My charger and her palfrey’. 

alirtb, and Comb., as palfrey-man, -mare, 

“tnoluey, ~page. 
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1297 Placita coram Rege m. 39 (1897) 263 Ricardus le 
Palfreyman. 1360-1 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 562 Perot 
palfraypage Prioris. axzso00 J/ankind (Brandl 1896) 240 
And 3e were fe kynges palfrey mare. 1502 IVi// Ep, Cicest. 
(Somerset Ho.), Soluendum post decessum meas domino 
Regi debitas pro le palfray money. 1530 Patscr. 251/1 
Palfrayman, palefronter. : ; 

Hence Pa‘lfreyed a. [-ED*], provided with or 
riding on a palfrey. 

1713 Ticket On Prospect of Peace Poems (1790) 159 The 
bard, that tells Of palfrey’d demes, bold knights, and magic 
spells. D 

+ Palfreyour. Oés. Forms: (3 palfreur, 
palefreyurj, 4 palefreiour, 7 palfreour, palfrer. 
[a. AF. palefreyur, -our, f. palefret PALFREY + 
-OUR.] = PALFRENIER. 

(1297 Placita coram Kege (1897) 72 Ricardum le Palfreur’. 
1300 Pat. Koll 28 Edw. /, m. 154. in Calendar 550 Adam 
le Palefreyur, Henry le Palefreyur.] @ 1327 ol. Sones 
(Camden) 237 Palefreiours ant pages, Ant boyes with boste. 
1601 F. ‘Tate //ouseh. Ord. Edw. II § 87 (1876) 52 Al pal- 
freours & somters of the kinges house. /did. § 90. 553 For 
the palfrers & coursers j herberger named. 

Palgrave: sce l’ALSGRAVE, 

Pali (pa'li), sd.anda. «Also Pali, Pali. [Short 
for pali-bhasa, i.e. language of the canonical texts 
(as opposed to ‘commentary ’), f. pa/z line, canon 
+ dhdsé language. } 

1. The language used in the canonical books of 
the Buddhists, composed in North India. This 
‘Middle High Indian’ was the literary form of 
the language spoken in Kosala, tle country now 
called the United T’rovinces (Onde, ete.), which 
was the /éemgua franca of North India from the 6th 
or 5th to the 2d century B.c. Also often used to 
include b. The language of the chronicles, com- 
mentarics, and other literary works of later 
Buddhists, which bears the same relation to the 
language of the canonical texts as medizeval bears 
to classical Latin; and ec. The kindred language 
used in the early Indian inscriptions, , 

[1693 A.P.tr. De la Loubdre’s Siait 9 The terms of Religion 
and Justice, the names of Offices, and all the Ornaments of 
the [Siamese] Vulgar Tongue are borrow'd from the Balie.] 
1890 Symes Lmbassy to Ava 338 Vhat the Pali, the sacred 
language of the priests of Ioodh, is nearly allied to the 
Shanscrit of the Bramins. 1833 Taxpy tr. Sangerimano's 
Burmese Foup. 141 Vhe grammar of the Pali language or 
Magata. Jdid., All these books are written in the Pali tongue. 
1837 G. Tvurnovr Mahéwanso Introd. 22 Buddhists are 
impressed with the conviction that their sacred and classical 
language, the Magadhi or Pali, is of greater antiquity than 
the Sanscrit. 1871 Abanasrer Wheel of Law 246 Others 
believe that Pali.. was the vernacular language of Magadha, 
the Holy Land of Buddhism. 1877 Ruys Davips Budd. 
hism 237 A list of the Pali contmentaries now extant. 1903 
— Buddhist Judia 152 Vali isa literary language bayed on 
the dialect of Kosala, 

2. Lali plague + see quots. 

1869 FE. A. Parkes Pract. S/ygiene (ed. 3) 484 The Pali 

lague differs from the Egyptian plague, in hacia a marked 

ung disease. 1875 tr. con Zicmssen's Cycl. Med. 1. 482 
He thinks that he can recognise the black death of the 
fourteenth century in the so-called Indian Plague or Pali 
Plague, a disease which prevailed from 1815 to 1821 in the 
East Indian provinces of Kutch and Guzerat. 

Pali, plural of Patus 2. 

Paliard, Palice, obs. ff. Pariiarn, PAvace, 
Panis. Palie, variant of Pautir a. Sc. 

Palichthyologice, etc., irregular form of palz- 
ichihyologic, ete. : sce PAL.KO-. 

1848 O. Frud. Geol. Soc. 1V. 302. 

+ Palifica'tion. O¢s. (£rrow. palli-.)  [ad. 
med.L. palificdlion-em, It. palificazione (Florio), 
f. L. palificare to make a foundation of piles, f. 
pil-us pile, stake, pale + -ficére to make.] The 
action of driving piles or stakes into the ground in 
order to render it more firm for building operations, 

1624 Wotton Archit, 1. 26, 1 haue sayd nothing of Palli- 
fication, or Pyling of the Ground-plot..when we build vpon 
@ moist or ntarshy soile. Hence 1656 in Biount, 1658 in 
Puiucirs, 1823 in Nicuotson Pract. Builder. 

Paliform (pe'liffim), a. Zool, [f. L. pales 
stake, etc. +-(1)ForM.] Resembling, or having the 
form of, a palus. 

18901n Cent. Dict. 1900 Prec, Zool, Soc. June 126 A ring, 
often incomplete, of larger septal teeth rises up..or else one 
large paliform tooth. 

Palify, Palijs, obs. f. PALary, PALACE, 

| Palikar (palikas). Also pallecar.  [ad. 
mod.Gr, madtcapt, madAneaps lad, f, Gr. maddafé, 
-né youth; in F. pal/iéare.] A member of the band 
of a Greek or Albanian military chief, esp. during 
the war of Independence. 

1812 Byron Ch. //ar. u. xxi, Each Palikar his sabre from 
him cast. 1826 Blackw. Wag. XX.719 The remnant of the 
Suliot palikars..were reduced to capitulate. 1853 Fetton 
Fam, Lett. xxxv. (1865) 277 Iwo very handsome, genteel, 
and civil pallecars, who were very attentive to us. 1854 
Blackw. Mag. UXXV1. ae The third prominent feature in 
the social condition of the Greek population is the existence 
of a military caste called Palikars, r 

lfence Pa‘likarism, the palikar system or in- 
stitution. 

1854 Blackw. Mag. LX XVI. 418 Otho [was] re-established 
in absolute power by the assistance of palikarism and muni- 
cipal corruption. 


PALINDROME. - 


Palilogy, palillogy ‘palilédzi). Rhet. Also 
in Gr. and L, forms. [ad. L. palilogia, -ctlogia, 
Gr, madAdoyia, f, madcy over again + -Acyia speak- 
ing.) The repetition of a word or phrase, esp. in 
immediate succession, for the sake of emphasis. 

1657 J. Suits Alyst. Rhet. 160 This figure and Palalogia, 
which signifies Repetition of the same word, arealike. 1678 
Puiruirs (ed. 4), Palilogia, 1731 Battery (ed. 5), Padilogy. 

So + Paliloge'tic a. [f. Gr. madcAdoyerv], charac- 
terized by palilogy. Ods, 

1652 Urqunart Jewel Wks. (1834) 292, I could have intro- 
duced. .exargastick, and palilogetick elucidations, 

| Palimbacchius (pz:limbekai‘ds), Pros. 
[L.,a. Gr. wadtuBdaryeos, f. madcv back, backwards 
+ Baxxetos Baccuivs.] A metrical foot consisting 
of two long and one short syllable; a reversed 
bacchius: = ANTIBACcHiIUS. Also Palimba‘cchic. 

1586 W. Wesnr Zug. Poctrie (Arb.) 69 Palimbachius, of 
two long and one short, as —-—~ accorded. 1749 .Nuinbers 
in Poet. Contp. a ueumaectic —-~ Spondee —-— and half 
Pyrrhic v. 1773 Kenrick A/ct. Gram. Eng. Lang. in Dict. 
22 When | hear an English prosodist thus talk of his 
lambics, his ‘Trochees,.and his Paliinmbacchics. 

Palimpsest (px'limpsest), sb. anda. Also 7-8 
in L. or Gr. form. fad. L. palturpséstus sb., 
a Gr. madiuynoros scraped again, nadipyyorov 
a parchment whence weiting has been erased, f. 
nad again + Yyatés, from Yaw, Yqv to rub smooth. ] 

A. sé. 1. Paper, parchment, or other writing- 
material prepared for writing on and wiping out 
again, likeaslate. Obs. [Solt. pa/fmzsesto(l lorio).] 

1661 Lovett Hist. Anim. § Afiu. 7 The chalked skinne 
for a palimpsestus, serving in stead of a table book. 1662 
Evetyn Chaleogr. (1769) 52 In writing, the use of the 
palinipsestus,.and the like. 1706 Printirs, Padinipseston,.. 
a sort of Paper or Parchment, that was generally us’d for 
making the first draught of things, which might be wip‘d 
out, and new wrote in the same Place. : 

2. A parchment or other writing-material written 
upon twice, the original writing having been erased 
or rubbed out to make place for the second; a 
manuseript in which a later writing is written over 
an effaced earlier writing. 

1825 Cenll, Mag. XCV.1. 348 Monsignore Angelo Mayo.. 
celebrated for his discoveries in the ‘Valimpsestes’, 1838 
Arnotp /list, Kome 1, 256 note, ‘Vhe Institutes of Gaius.. 
was first discovered ..ina palimpsest, or rewritten manuscript 
of..works of S. Jerome, in the Chapter Library at Verona. 
3875 Scrivener ext WV. Zest. 18 Vo decipher a double 
palinpsest calls for the masterhood of a Tischendorf, 

(g 1845 De Quincey Suspiria Wks, 1890 X111. 346 What 
else than a natural and miglty palimpsest is the human 
brain? 1856 Mrs. Brownine Aur. Leigh 1, 826 Let who 
says ‘The soul's a clean white paper’ rather say A palimpsest 
.-defiled. 1879 Lewes Study Psychol. viii. 153 History 
unrolls the palhmpsest of mental evolution. 

3. A monumental brass slabturned and re-engraved 


on the reverse side. 

1876 Fucycl. Brit. 1V. 219/2 A large number of brasses in 
England are palimpsests, the back of an ancient brass 
having been engraved for the more recent memorial. 1877 
L. Jewitt /lalfArs. among Eng. Antig. 132 They were 
frequently laid down to other persons, or re-engraved on 
the other side, and hence called palinipsests. 

B. ad). i (Applied to a manuscript) Written 
over again; of which the original writing has been 
crased and superseded by a later: see A. 2. 

1852 H. Rocers £e/. Farth (1853) 237 A friend who used 
to mourn over the thought of palinpsest manuscripts. 1875 
Poste Gatus Pref, (ed. 2) 5 The codex is doubly palimpsest, 
i.e. there are three inscriptions on the parchment. 1898 R. 
Haruis in Expositor Dec. 402 It is useless to apply re- 
agents in search of palimpsest writing where the vellum has 
only been used once. 7. 1873 W. Cory in Lett. & Fruls, 
(1897) 308 The pretty song, rising one will never know how, 
from a palimpsest memory. 

2. Ot a monumental brass: see A. 3. 

1843 Archrologia XXX. 124 Palimpsest brasses are also 
found at Berkhainpstead. 1877 J. C. Cox Ch. of Derbysh. 
If. 241 This monuinent is a remarkable. .exainple of the 
palimpsest or re-used brass. 

Hleince Palimpsest v. /raus., to make into a 
palimpsest, to write anew on (parchment, etc.) 
after erasure of the original writing; Palim- 
pse'stic a, that is, or that makes, a palimpsest. 

1823 New Monthly Mag, V1V1. 13 Discoveries. .of Palimp- 
sestic parchments had not yet furnished fresh matter for 
neeirclr 1836 F. Mauony Ael. Father Prout, Songs 
Horace t. (1859) 376 Thy MSS. have come down to us unmu- 
tilated by the pumicestone of palimpsestic monk. 1g00 
Expositor June 420 We may wonder less at this Sinaitic 
..codex having been palimpsested. 

Palinal (pz'linal), a hysiol. [irreg. f. Gr. 
mady backward + -At.] Characterized by or in- 
volving backward motion, esp. of the lower jaw in 
mastication. : 

1888 Cork in Amer, Nat. Jan. 7 note, The propalinal 
mastication is to be distinguished into the proal, from be- 
hind forwards, ..and the palinal, from before backwards. 
1896 — Primary Factors [ivolution vi. 321 Ryder is of the 
opinion that the mastication of the Proboscidia is palinal. 


Palindrome (px'lindrdem), sé. anda. [ad. Gr. 
maXivdpou-os running back again: so in mod.F. 
(Littré).] a. sé, A word, verse, or sentence that 
reads the same when the letters composing it are 
taken in the reverse order. b. adj. That reads 
the same backwards as forwards. 


PALINDROMIC. 


¢ 1629 B. Jonson Underwoods, Evecr. upon Vulcan (1640) 
3j b, Had I..weav’d fifty tomes Of Logogriphes, or curious 
Pallindromes. 1638 PEacnAmM Truth of our Times 123, 1 
caused this to be written over the porch of their free-schoole 
doore, Sut dura a rudibus: \t is Palindrome. 1706 
Puiuies, Palindrome..as Lewd did I live, and evil I did 
dwel, 1821 New Alonth/y Mag. V1. 170 The Palindromes, 
ox Canorine, or recurrent verses, as they were called. /é/d. 
171 In English but one Palindrome line is known. 

Hence Palindro‘mice a., of the nature of a palin- 
drome; Palindro‘mical a, = prec.; Palindro:- 
mically adv., in a way that reads the same back- 
wards as forwards; Pa‘lindromist, a writcr or 
inventor of palindromes. 

1862 H. B. Wueattey A vagrams 11 A singularly appro- 
priate Greek palindromic inscription .. occurs upon very 
many fonts in England. 1864 Wesster, Padindromical. 
a 1876 M. Cots 7%. iz Garden (1880) I. 226 A dear friend 
of mine, poet and palindromist and archzologist. 

Paling (p@lin), v/.sd.1 [f. PaLEv.1+-1NG1.] 

+1. Decoration with ‘pales’ or vertical stripes. 

€ 1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7. ® 343 The cost of embrowdynge, 
.. barrynge, owndynge, palynge. 
‘The action of constructing a fence, or of 
enclosing a place, with pales; fencing. 

1469 Paston Lett. 11. 337 Vhey that ben possessioners.. 
shulde payle certeine of the Parke of Weverston; and by 
cause this is nat performyd..thoo that ben possessioners 
shall..be amersid. And it is agreed that Sir William Yel- 
verton, Sir Thomas Hoo..wolle pay the amercyment, and 
to delyver the said Duchesse possession of the said service 
and palyng. 1543 Ac¢ 35 Hen. VIII, c.17§ 6 For..pailing, 
railing, or enclosng of Parkes [etc.]. 1667 Ducnrss or 
Newcastte Life Dk. of NV. (1886) Il. 153 The..paling, 
stubbing, hedging, &c, of his grounds and parks, 1703 
T.N. City 6 C. Purchaser 212 Much us'd in Essex.. 3 but 
in few other Countreys, except for Paleing. 

3. concr. a. Wood prepared for or made into 


pales; pales collectively ; fencing. 

1788 Trans. Soc, Arts V1. 22 The firs answer for.. paling 
for fences. ¢1830 Carty.e Four Fables iv, Thou art felled 
and sawed into paling. 1881 Younc Every Alan his own 
Alechanie § 181. 62 When park paling of cleft pales is made. 

b. A fence made of pales. (with @ and //.) 

1558 Nottingham Rec. 1V. 120 The palyng for tbe seyd 
pynfold. 1766 Brackstone Com. I}. iti. 38 It is not 
every field. .which a gentleman pleases to surround with a 
wall or paling..that is thereby constituted a legal park. 
1814 Scott IVaz, Ix, Waverley groped his way the best he 
could along a small paling. 1866 Rocrrs Agric. & Prices 
I. xviti. 425 Split oaken planks to be used for strong palings. 

e, Each of the pales of which a fence is madc 3; 
usually in #7. = a set of pales, a fencc. 

1834 H. Ainswortu Rookwood i. i, A rough.. lane 
which skirted..the moss-grown palings..of the park. 1861 
Mrs. H. Woop East Lynue (1888) 195 He plunged .. over 
some palings into a field. 

4. altrib., as paling board, fence. 

1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 1. 110 Plate xxx, Two 
different sorts of paling fences. 1812 J. SmytH Pract. of 
Customs (1821) 282 A paling Board is the outside or sa00y 
part of a tree, sawed off from the four sides, in order to make 
the remaining part sqnare. 1894 R. Brinces Feast of 
Bacchus \. 179 The hedge and paling bounds. 

Paling, 74/. si.2. [f. Pate v.2+-1nc1.] The 
action of becoming or turning pale. 

c1qte Lypc. Life Our Lady (MS. Ashm. 39 If: 47), For in 
here face alwey was the blode, With oute palynge or eny 
drawynge doune. 1887 G. Merepitu Ballads & P. 158 
Like the paling of the dawn-star. 

Paling, ///.a.1 [f. Pare vl + -1ye2.] En- 
closing, surrounding, 

¢1630 7rag. Rich, II (1870) 34 That dost allowe thy 
paleing flatterers To guild them selues witb others misseryes. 

Paling, ///.a.2 [f. PALE v.2 + -1nc2.] Be- 
coming or turning pale. 

1623 Mippteton Alore Dissemblers Besides Women 1. iv, 
Your nice paling physicking gentlefolks. 1832 J. Bree 
St. Herbert's [sle 41 Yhesun looxs downward with a paling 
light. 1899 19th Cent. Nov. 817 By the dual light of paling 
moon and rising sun. 

|| Palingenesia (pzlindzén7‘sii), [med.L. 
(969 in Du Cange), a, Gr. wadryyevecia birth over 
again, regeneration, f. waAw again + -yéveors birth, 
origination.] = PALINGENESY. 

1621 Burton Anal, Alel. 1, i. u.ix, The Pythagoreans hold 
metempsychosts and palingenesia that soules go from one 
body to another. 1707 Curios. in Husb. & Gard, 336 Vhe 
Palingenesia or Resurrection of Plants from their Ashes. 
1829 SouTHEY Sir 7. Alore II. 2453 We might then hope for 
a palingenesia, a restoration of national sanity and strength. 
1870 Farrar IVttn. List. v. (1871) 172 This is why it became 
the Palingenesia of a dead and miserable world. ; 

Hence Paling ene‘sian 2. , relating to palingenesia, 

1816 J. Lawrence in Alonthly Afag. XLVI. 296 Gaffarel.. 
meditated a palingenesian experiment upon buman bodies. 

Palingenesis (pzlindzenésis). [f. Gr. maduw 
again + yeveors birth, origination: a modern com- 
pound not on Greek analogy: sce prec.] 

1, = PALINGENESY. 

1818 Hosnouse //a/y (1859) 11. 351 A poem which he 
{Monti] published..and called the ‘Palingenesis’, 1871 
H. Macmitian True Vine iv. (1872) 169 The palingenesis 
of creation is accomplished, not by the rooting-up of evil, 
but by the sowing of good. ; $ 

2. Liol. ta. The supposed production of animals 
from putrescent animal matter, Oéds, 

1866 In Branpe & Cox Pict. Scé. etc. 4 

b. Yaeckel’s term for the form of ontogencsis 
in which ancestral characters are exactly repro- 
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duced, without modification; true hereditary genesis 
or cvolution; the ‘ breeding true’ of an organism 
(opp. to Lenogeresis). 

1879 tr. /aeckel's Evol. Man |. 11 This distinction between 
Palingenesis or inherited evolution, and Kenogenesis or 
vitiated evolution, has not..yet been sufficiently appreciated 
by naturalists. 

e. £ntom, = METAMORPHOSIS. 

1885 in Cassel?’s Encycl. Dict. 

Hence Palinge’nesist, one who holds some 
doctrine of palingenesy. . 

1860 All Year Round No. 43. 389 Monsieur Doyére, the 
most ardent palingenesist of thé age, .. pretends that these 
animals are ahle to support. .absolute desiccation, without 
losing the faculty of resurrection. 1869 tr. Pouchet’s Uni- 
verse (1871) 35 Our modern palingenesists. 

Palingenesy (pelindze‘nési). Also 7 -ie. 
[a. F. palingénéste, ad, med.L. palingenesia: see 
above.] Regeneration, birth over again; revival, 
re-animation, resuscitation. (/7. and fg.) : 

1643 Smattwoop Ox Death Cartwright in C.'s Poems (1651) 
**tii, Buried Ashes may as eas'ly see Theirs, as we this glad 
Palingenesie. 1660 tr. Amyraldus’ Treat. conc. Relig, i. 
vil. 258 There must also be another burning cf the world, 
and another Palingenesie or renovation of things. 1718 
J. Fox Wanderer 57 While the World seems to rejoice in 
a perfect Palingenesy. 1801 W. Taytor in Alonthly Alae. 
XI. 19 The..doctrines of an imminent palingenesy, and 
of the speedy coming of Antichrist, 1858 ‘'rENcn Ox 
Author, Vers. (1859) 52 Nothing would so effectually hinder 
this rejuvenescence, this palingenesy of words, as the putting 
a ban upon tbem directly they pass out of vulgar use. 

Palingenetic (-dzénc'tik), @ [f. Pauin- 
GENESIS; see GENETIC.] Of or belonging to, or 
of the nature of palingenesis (sense 2b). Hence 
Palingene' tically adv. 

1877 LanKesTER in Q. Yrul. Alicrosc. Sci. XVII. 41x 
What he [Haeckel] terms ‘ heterochrony in the palingenetic 
phenomena of ontogeny’. 1899 tr. //aeckel’s Evol. AJan 1. 
1. 10 It is. .most important todistinguish clearly and exactly 
between the original, palingenetic processes of evolution, 
and the later kenogenetic processes of the same. 

Pali-ngenist. zonce-wd. = PALINGENESIST. 

1839 Fraser's M/ag. XIX. so We are Palingenists, and 
desire..to reanimate the dead. 

+ Palingman. Oés. [a. Du. falingman, f. 
paling eel + man.) A man who deals in eels. 

1482 Rolls of Parit, VI. 221/2 Aswel! Merchauntes, as 
other sellers of Elys called Palyngmen. 1482 Act 22 
Edw. IV, c. 2 Ascun tiel marchant ne palingeman. 1495 
Act 11 Hen. VII, c. 23 Noe such Marchaunte nor paling 
man shuld sell nor put to sale any Elys by barell, &c. 
[Vartously misunderstood: 1670 Brount Law Diet., Paling- 
mtan, seems to be a Merchant Denizen; one born within the 
English Pale. Similarly 1706 in Kersey; 1721- Baitey; 
1823 Crabp, etc. 1864 WessTER, Paling-man, one born 
within that part of Ireland called the Lug/isk Pale: so in 
later Dicts ] ‘ 

Palinode (pz'linded), sé. Also 7 palinod. 
[ad. L. palinddia: see PALINODY; or a. obs. F, 
palinod (16th c. in Littré).] orig. An ode or 
song in which the author retracts something said 
in a former poem ; hence ge. a recantation; spec. 
in Sc. Laz (see quot. 1861). 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. v. iti, You, two and two, 
singing a Palinode, March to your several homes. 1600 
(title) The Palinod [ed. 1604 or recantation] of John Colvili, 
wherein he doth penitently recant his former proud offences. 
1636 G. Sanvys Par. Div. Poents, Fob (1648) 62, 1..there- 
fore in this weeping Palinod Abhorre my selfe, that have 
displeas'd my God. 1814 Scotr I¥’av. xiv, That Balma- 
whapple [had given satisfaction] by such a palinode as 
rendered the use of the sword unnecessary. 1861 W. Bett 
Dict. Law Scot. s.v., In actions for damages on account 
of slander or defaination raised in the Commissary Court.., 
it was formerly the practice to conclude not only for 
damages, expenses, and a fine, but also fcz a judicial recanta- 
tion or palinode by the defender. 1898 R. L. Stevenson 
St. [ves xiii, 1. .abounded in palinodes and apologies. 

Hence Pa-linode v. [cf. Gr. madrvwodetv to recant], 
to recant, retract (277. and ¢razzs.). 

1886 Turrer Aly Life as Author 364, 1 have seen fit more 
than once to ‘palinode’, 1892 Sat. Rev. 2 Apr. 392/1 The 
first stanza. . being most ingeniously palinoded by the second, 

Palino‘dial, @ rare—'. [a. F. palinodial 
(Godef.), f. L. avinadia PALINODY + -AL.] Of the 
nature of a recantation. 

1813 JEFFERSON 1/1’7¢, (1830) IV. 188 Their Prince issued 
a palinodial proclamation, suspending the orders on certain 
conditions. : ; 

Palinodic (peling-dik), a. Gx. Pros. [ad. Gr, 
madwwti-ds, f. madAwwdia; see PALINODY and -Ic. 
In mod.F. falizodigue.] Applied to verse in 
which two ‘systems’ of corresponding form, as 
a strophe and antistrophe, are separated by two 
others also of corresponding form but different 
from the former. 

1883 Jess dipus Tyrannus p. \xx, This is called tbe 
palinodic period; meaning that a group of rhythmical 
sentences recurs once, in the same order. 1885 Athenzune 
3 Oct. 432/3 Alterations make vv. 875..to 882..into a com- 
plete palinodic period. 

+ Palinodical, ¢. Ods. [f. as prec. + -aL.] 
Making or containing a ‘ palinode’ or recantation. 

1602 Drxker Sativomastix Wks. 1873 1. 234 (or, 1 could 
be pleas'd..to quaffe downe The poyson’d Inke, in which I 
dipt yourname. 77c, Saist thou so, my Palinodicall rimester? 

Palino-dist. rare, [f. PALINODE + -IST.] 
The author of a palinode. In mod. Dicts. 


PALISADE. 


Palinody (pzx'linondi), Now rare or Obs. 
Also 6-7 -odie; and in L. form palinodia 
(pzlinowdia). [a. K. patinodie, ad. L. (It., Sp., 
Eo) palinodia, a. Gr. naAw@dia singing over again, 
repetition, esp. recantation, f, maAw back again, 
over again + #67 song: ‘a name first given to an 
ode by Stesichorus, in which he recants his attack 
upon Helen’ (Liddell and Scott).] 

i. = PALinopE. 

1589 Puttennam Lng, Poesi¢ 1. xxiv. (Arb.) 62 So did the 
Poet Stesichorus,.in his Pallinodie vpon the disprayse of 
Helena, and recouered his eye sight. 1643 Prynnr Sov. 
Power Pard. 1. 143 (2) If 1 have over-shot my sel...I shill 
promise them a thankfull acknowledgement, and ready 
palinody. 1691 Woop Ath. Oxon. 11. 359 He was. -.orced 
to make his Palinody in a Declamation in the public 
Hall. 1759 Gotpsm. Ox Butler's Rem. Misc. Wks. 1837 IV. 
473 Then follows a palinody to the same gentleman. 1893 
Columbus (Ohio) Disp. 5 Oct., The New York Sun says the 
President should recall Mr, Van Alen’s appointment without 
regard to Republican ridicule of palinody. 

B. 1590 Barrow in Conferences i. 13 Some of your chief 
Teachers haue preached palinodaconcerning your ministerie. 
1611 Bis.e Traus/. Prez. 9 Saint Augustine was not afraid 
to exhort S, Hierome to a Palinodia or recantation. 1632 
Marmion /folland's Leaguer vy. iv, That he shall sing 
a Palinodium, And recant his ill courses. 1837-9 HaLtam 
Tlist, Lit, (1847) 1. iv. § 46. 285 A limitation of his tyrannical 
doctrine, % not a palinodia. 

+2. Singing over again, repctition. Ods. 

1599 Broughion's Let. x. 35 Nothing..but a palinody, 
I meane not a recantation, but a repetition. 1609 [Br. W. 
Darrow] Ausw. Vameless Cath, 196 Wis old Palinodie of 
scorne and malediction. 

+Palintocy. Ods. [a. obs. F. palintocie, ad. 
Gr, wadwroxia repayment of interest; in quot. 
1693, taken in sense ‘regeneration’; f. réxos birth, 
offspring, interest o. money.] (See quots,) 

21693 Urguhart's Rabelais. xviii. 1471n him is.. begun 
again tbe Palintocy of the Megarians, and the Palingenesie 
of Democritus. [1847 Grote Greece 1. ix. III. 60 Passing 
a formal Padintokia or decree, to require from the rich wbo 
had lent money upon interest the refunding of all past in- 
terest paid to them by their debtors.] 

+Palinure. Ods. [f. the name of Paltzirus, 
the pilot of Aineas (Virg. 7:2. iii. 202, v. 833, 
etc.).] A pilot; in quots. fg. 

1631 R. H. Arraigumn. Whole Creature i. 7 Wanting the 
Pilote and Palinure of reason and Religion, they runne 
themselves vpon the rocks. 1640 FULLER Joseph's Coat, 
David's Sin xx. (1867) 209 The winding shelves do us de- 
tain, Till God, the Valinure, returns again. [1849 E. B. 
Eastwick Dry Leaves 23 We were driven right across tbe 
stream..leaving our Palinurus and his comrade standing up 
to their middles in water.] i‘ 

Palinuroid (peliniteroid), a. Zool  [ad. 
mod.L, alinirotdea, neut. pl., f. Paliniirus: see 
-oID.} Resembling or akin to the genus /alinurzs 
(Spiny Lobster) cfdecapod crustaceans; belonging 
to the group Palinuroidea or family Salinuride, 
of which this genus is the type. 

Palione, obs. Sc. form of PaviLion. 

+ Palis, sé. Obs. Forms: 4 palice, 4-5 palais, 
-ays, palis, -ys, 5 palaies, paleys, paless, palyce, 
5-6 pales. [a. F. falis, OF. also palets, and 
palisse, in med.L. paliczem, sb. neuter, from *fa/z- 
cZus composed of stakes, f. pa/es stake, PALE, Cf. 
also PALACE sh,3] 

1. A fence of pales, a palisade, paling. 

13.. Gaw. § Gr». Kut. 769 Apark al aboute, With a pyked 
palays, pyned ful pik. ¢1374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. pr. lit. 7 
(Camb. MS.) Warnestored and enclosyd in swich a palis. 
Jbid. 11. met. iv. 31 Thow that art put in quiete and weleful 
by strengthe of thi palys [xodere wa/(] shalt leden a cler 
age. 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 599/45 Paliciunz, -cif, est 
guedam clausnra facta ex palis, a Palys. c1475 Stans 
Puer ad Mensam 200 in Q. Eliz. Acad, 63 Iff pou go with 
any man. .Be wall ot by hege, by pales or by pale. 

2. A place enclosed by a palisade or fence; an 
enclosure: see PALACE 50.3 

(The first quot. is doubtful, and may belong to 1.) 

c1420 A nturs of Arth. 148: Douce MS. Ofpalaies[ Thornton 
A1S. Of pales], of parkes, of pondes, of plowes. 1581 Sty- 
warp Mart. Discipl. 1. 59 He that shall enter in or goe 
foorth by any other gate, streete, or waie .. into the citie, 
pales or lyst or fort where y® campe is lodged. 

+ Pa'lis, v. Ols. lorms: see prec. [f. prec. 
or a. OF, falisser, f. palis, palisse.] trans. To 
surround or enclose with a palisade; to fence in, 

¢1330 R. Brunner Chzon, IVace (Rolls) 9940 He. .palysed 
hit [a wood] aboute ful pykke. ¢1330 R. Brunxe Chron. 
(1810) 110 Withouten palaised parke. ¢1440 Stacyous Rome 
in Pol. Rel, & L. Poems (1866; 122 note, Vhat stoone is vndyr 
an Awter Palysyd with Iren and stele. 

Palis, obs. form.of PALACE. 

Palisade (pzlisz'-d), sd. Also 6 pal(laisade, 
+ palisad, pallasade, 7-9 pallisade. [a. F. 
falissade (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. palzsser to 
enclose with pales: see -ADE. Cf, PALIsapo.] 

1, A fence made of pales or stakes fixed in the 
ground, forming an enclosure or defence. Also 


applied to a fence made of iron railings. 

1600 Hontanp L7vy xxvin. v.670 The avenues of the forest 
Thermopylz .. were stopped up by the /Etolians with a 
trench and pallaisade. 1697 Drypren fveid x1. 718 Others 
aid To ram tbe stones, or raise the palisade. 1788 G:nBon 
Decl. § F. x). (1846) 111. 531 A ditch and palisade might be 
sufficient to resist the..cayalry. 1885 Miss Brappon Hye- 


PALISADE. 


lard'’s Weird 1. 4 The wooden palisade had been removed 
in the progress of the work. — P 

+b. Gardening. A light fence or trellis-work 
on which trees or shrubs are trained, an espalier ; 
hence évansf. a row of trees or shrubs so trained, 
or a row of trees or shrubs forming a close hedge. 

1658 Evetyn Fr. Gard. (1675) 14 Concerning espaliers 
(which I will call Aad/sades I will shew you several formes 
of accommodating them. 1712 J. James tr. Le Blond's 
Gardening 21 When the Trees are spread, and the Palisaocs 
grown up. : : 

2. AZ, A strong pointed wooden stake, of which 
a number are fixed deeply in the ground in a close 
row, either vertical or inclined, asa defence. 

1697 Drypex sEncid vu. 214 And Palisades about the 
Trenches plac'd. 1777 Ropertson Hist. Amer. 1. tt. 102 The 
ramparts were fort fed with pallisades. 1828 J. M. Spear. 
aan Brit. Gunner 317 Palisades are g feet long, and 6 or 
7 incbes square. When fixed, they are generally planted 
3 feet in the ground and about 3 inches asunder. 1834 
Tait’s Mag. 1. 183/2 They..began to dig a trench, and to 
heap up a mound, on which the palisades they brought 
with them were to be driven in. 1853 StocqueteR J/i. 
Encycl., Palisades, or /’atlisadves, in fortification, stakes 
made of strong split wood, about nine feet long. 


3. fig. Anything resenibling or likened to a fence 


of stakes (or one of such stakes). a. gen. 

1601 HoLtLanp Pliny xvini, vii. 558 Seed..contained., 
within eares. .defended (as it were) with a pallaisade of eales 
(Ai 56.2]. 1713 DerHam /’hys.-Theol. w. ti. 109 Out of these 
Cartilages grow a Pallisade of stiff hairs. 1831 Cartyie 
Mise. (1857) 11. 325 To drive down more or less effectual 
Palisades against that class of persons. 1865 b’ness Bunsen 
in Hare Lrfe (187y) II. vii. 351 The gigantic palisade of 
moun‘ains on eacb side. 1871 L. Steruen Playgr. Eur. 
(1894) v. 122 A vast palissade of blue ice-pinnacles, 

+b. A wire supporting the hair, a part of the 
head-dress fashionable in the carly part of the 


17th century. Odés. 
1690 Evetys Fop-Dict., Palisade, a Wire sustaining the 
Hair next to the Dutchess, or first Knot. 
ce. ~/. Name for the lofty clifis extending about 
15 miles along the western bank of the Hadson 
above New York. Also applied to similar forma- 


tions elsewhere. 

1838 N. P. Witiis Amer. Scen. 1.14 The Palisades— Hudson 
River. ... This singular precipice varies in heizht from fifty to 
two hundred fect, and presents a naked front of columnar 
strata, which gives it its descriptive name. 1861 N. A. 
Woops Pr. of IVales tn Canada etc. 405 The mighty river 
{Hudsoo] at first hemmed in by lofty cliffs, called the Pali- 
sades, which, striped with thin red and black strata, look 
like coloured lies erected by Nature to keep within 
bonnds the stream. 1886 A. Wincuen. Ialks Geol, Field 

High cliffs of basaltic columns, like those exposed on the 

Iudson and Columbia rivers, are often called palisades. 

4. altrib, and Comé., as palisade-hedge, -tree 
(see 1b); palisade-like adj.; palisade-cell, a cell 
of the palisade-lissue ; palisade-parenchyma, the 
parenchymatous palisade-tissue of leaves; pali- 
sade-tissue, tisstie consisting of elongated cells set 
closely side by side, as the parenchyma inme- 
diately below the epidermis of the upper surface in 
most leaves; palisade-worm, name for various 
parasitic nematode worms, esp. Svongylus armalus, 
infesting the horse, and Lustrongylus gigas, in- 
festing various mammals. 

1875 Besnett & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot. 657 These changes 
are usually more complete in the ‘ *pallisade-cells’ on the 
upper side than in the parenchyma which lies deeper. 1654 
Evevyn Aad. //ort., Feb, Orchard 60 Trim up your * Palisade 
Iledges, and Iispaliers. 1897 Addbutt's Syst. AJed. II. 62 
‘The rete mucosum between the cells of the “palisade and 
other layers. 1877 Rosentnar A/uscles 6 Nerves ro Cylin- 
drical cells standing, “palisade-like, side by side. 1884 

Sower & Scorr De Lary's Phaner. 407 Not inappropriately 
designated palisade-cells, or “palisade-parenchyma. 1875 
Bennett & Dyertr. Sachs’ Bot. 465 The chlorophyll-tissue 
..1s developed on the upper side of the leaves..as the so- 
called *Pallisade-tissue. 1699 Evetwn A’al. Hort, Jan. 
Orchard (ed. 9)15 Keep your Wall and * Palisade-Trees from 
mounting too hastily. 1888 Routrston & Jackson «lain, 
Life 685 Strongylus armatus, the *palisade Worm .. is 
a common cause of aneurism,..in the Horse and Ass. 

Palisade (pzlise-d), v. Forms: see pree. 
[f. prec. sb.] ¢vaszs. To furnish, surround, enclose, 
or fortify with a palisade or palisades ; to fence in. 
Also aéso/., and fig. 

1632 Litiucow Trav. vit. 349 The Ditch..is mainly palla- 
saded with wooden stakes. 1719 l.onoon & Wise Cornfl. 
Gard. 1. 2 There is daily some new Thing to be done, as to 
Sow, Plant, Prune, Pallisade. 1796 H. Huster tr. St. 
Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 1. 269 Jaws palisaded with teeth. 
1850 /raser's Mag. XLII. 10 The frowning cliffs that 
palisade the shore. 

Hence Palisa‘ded f//. a., enclosed or fortified 
with a palisade; Palisa‘ding v0/. sb., the action 
of furnishing or surrounding with a palisade; 
concr, a palisade, paling. 

1719 Lonpon & Wise Compl. Gard. 188 This Method of 
Pallisading has seldom or never been us'd in England. 1804 
C. B. Brown tr. Volwey's View Soil U.S, 356 Five palli- 
saded forts..were the only stages in this journey. 1845 
Frul. Astat. Soc. Bengal X1V. 257 Running a light pali- 
sading between two precipices, 1890 ‘K. Botprewoop’ 
Afiner's Right (1899) 75/1 A stout palisaded fence was at 
once run across the neck..on the side facing the diggings. 

Palisa‘do, 5b. Obs.or arch. Also6 palaisado, 
6-8 palizado, 6-9 pallisado, 7 palisadoe, -zadoe, 
palysado, (pallaisada, -asado, pal(1)azado, pal- 
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lozado), 7-8 pallisadoe, -zado, palissado. [ad. 
Sp. palizada palisade: see -ADO.] 

1, = PALISADE sé. I. 

1589 Ive Fortis, 38 A palizado (placed at the outer edge of 
the parapet raysed vppon the sayd courtine or bulwarke) 
of sparres or such like. 1603 Hottanp P/utarch’s Alor. 438 
They .. plucked downe the pallaisada, mounted over the 
rampar, entred the campe. 1625 Purcnas Pilgvins 1. 
1369 A deepe Ditch, and a Pallizado of young Firre- 
trees. 1725 De For oy. round World (1840) 65 They had 
+. a covered pallisadoe round where they lodged their 
ammunition. 1780 Coxe Russ. Disc. 212 The fortress..is a 
square enclosed with palisadoes. 1816 F. H. Naytor //is¢. 
Germany II. xxiv. 426 They rushed into the trenches..and 
having torn up the palisadoes, made themselves masters of 
the imperial batteries. 

+b. Gardening. = PALISADE sh. 1b. Obs. 

1604 E. G[rimstone] D'Acosta's Iltst. Indies v. xiii. 362 
In the midst of which walke was a Pallisado, artificially 
made of very high trees, planted in order a fadome one 
from another. 1689-90 Trmp.e Fss. Gardening Wks. 1731 
I. 181 The best Fruits not ripening without the Advantage 
of Walls or Palisadoes. 1725 Braptey Fam, Dict. s.v. 
Garden, The Space between the Bason and Pallisade shonld 
be fill’d with Pieces of Embroidery, or green Plots adorn’d 
with Yew, Boxes and Flower Pots. 

2. = PALISADE sé. 2. 

1623 Bincuam Venophon 113 They..strengthened all the 
Rampier with Palizadves. 1635 Barrier A/il. Discip. xcv. 
(1643) 306 To impale those parts.. with sharp-pointed palli- 
sadoes. 1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 289 They. .always take 
it for a straight standing stake, pale, or palisado. 1770 
Laxcuorne J’lutarch (1819) V1. 48 To repair the wall. .he 
ordered each of the citizens to furnish a palisado. 1860 T. 
Martin //orvace 216 A Roman soldier..A woman's slave, 
her arms doth bear, And palisadoes now, 

3. fig. = PALISADE sé, 3. 

1643 Mitton Divorce u, xvi. Whs. (1851) 103 No marvell 
anything, if letters must be turn’d into palisadoes to stake 
out all requisite sense from entring to their due enlarge- 
ment, 1558 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iii. 47 The notahle 

alisadoes about the flower of the milk-thistle. a 1658 
-OVELACE Falcon 78 When now he turns his last to wreak 
The palizadoes of his beak. 
+b. = PALisaDE 56. 3b. Obs. 
1607 Lingua tv. vi, Tires,Fannes, Palizadoes, Puffes, Ruffes. 
@. = PALISADE sd. 3 c. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVI. 1709/2 From Tappan to a distance 
of about 8 miles from the town of New York, the Palisadoes, 
as they are called, extend along the river. 

4. attrib. and Comb, 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury u. 86/2 Pallisado Hedg..made 
to uphold young Plants that they keep within pounds. 1720 
Strvee Stow's Surv. London ut. 254 Freestone pavements 
and palisado ales before the houses. 

Palisa-do, v. Ods. or arch, Forms: see prec. 
[f. pree. sb.] = PALISADE v. 

1607 Relat. Disc. River in Capt. Smith's Wks. (Arb.) 
Introd. 53 Thursday we laboured, pallozadoing our fort. 
1608 Capt. Saitu True Relation Wks. (Arb.) 8 With all 
specde we pallisadoed our Fort. ¢1710 Cetta Fiennes Diary 
(1888) 71 In ye middle is a Bowling green palisado’d round. 
1813 Cocerincr Lett., oD, Stuart (1895) 615, | found Southey 
so..pallisadved by preéngagements that I could not each 
athim. 1823 Bvrox Yaa vu xlvi, ‘The Greek or Turkish 
Cohorn’s ignorance Ilad palisadoed in a way you'd wonder 
To sce in forts of Netherlands or France. 

Hence Palisa‘doed /f/., a. PALISADED; Pali- 
sa‘doing v6/. 5b, = PALISADING. 

1611 Cotcr., /adissd, palisadoed, staked, or paled abont. 
1624 Capt. Smit I/r7rginva 60 They conducted us to their 
pallizadoed towne. 1740 Pinupa Span. Dict., Empalizdda, 
the Palizadoing that goes round any fortify’d Place. 1851 
C. L. Smite tr. Sasso int. xxxii, Thus the huge bull in 
palisadoed field Turns with his horn on the pursuing hounds. 

Palisa, obs. form of PaLack; var. PALIS Ods, 

+ Paliser. Ols. Also palliser, palesser, -aser. 
[f. Pauls sé.+-ER.] a. A maker of palings or 
fences. b. One who has charge of a park. 5 

{1368-9 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 575 Palicero de 
Mugleswyk et Joli Rogerson custodientibus duas portas 
parci ibidem.] 1442 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 
387 Thomas Combe paliser..to make the pale of the closure 
of the college. 1536-7 Durham Acc. Kolls (Surtees) 703 
Jacobo Foster, palaser de eaurpark. 

Palish (pé!lif),¢. [f. PALE a. +-1su1,] Some- 
what pale, rather pale. 


1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.x1x. xi. (Bodl. MS.)If. 295b/r 


Wateri colour & melky coloure .. pat is whitissche ober 
Palische. 1564-78 Butteyn Dial, agst. /’est. (1888) 45 When 
Nature Is so stronge to caste it forthe with a redde colour, 
palishe or yellowishe. 1627 Hakewitt Afol. (1630) 428 
Palish and wanne asa sicke man. 1753 Gotpsm. Le?. Wks. 
1881 1V. 475 Her face has a palish cast too much on the 
delicate order. 1898 Watts-Dunton Ayhwin (19¢0) 49/1 
A little feathery cloud of a palish gold. 

+Palish, v. Obs. rare—'. [ad. F. paliss-, 
extended stem of fa/ir to become or render pale. ] 
trans. To make pale. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Lij, The cold was..grete the 
whiche made her black and palysshed her colour. 

I! Palissé (paclise), a. //er. [F. pa. pple. of 

Palisser to furnish with pales or with a palisade.] 
Said of a dividing line when broken into parallel 
vertical pointcd projections like a palisade; as, 
parly per fess palissé. '. Said of the field when 
divided into vertical piles (see Pie) of alternate 
tinctures: the samc as fi/y paly, 
_ 1780 Epmonpson Compl. Body Her, \1. Gloss. Patissé 
ts like a range of pallisadoes before a fortification, and so 
represented on a fesse rising up a considerable length, and 
pointed at the top, with the field appearing between them. 


PALL. 


tPaliure. 04s. [ad. L. patiiirus, a. Gr. 
madiovpos (Theophrastus).] Name of a thorny 
shrub, prob. Pal/iuvus aculeatus or Christ’s-thorn- 

1382 Wycuir Micah vii. 4 He that is best in hem, is as 
a palyure [g/oss, that is, a sharp bushe, or a thistil, or frijse; 
1388 as a paluyre, marg. A paluyre is a tasil, ether a scharp 
buysch} {1785 Martyn Roussean’s Bot. xvi, Paliurus or 
Christ’s-Thorn. .. Being common in Palestine, it is supposed 
to be the thorn with which our Saviour was crowned.} 

Palizado, obs. form of PALISADO. 

Palk(e, erroneous form of pakke, Pack sbl 

| Palkee, palki (palk7). Last Ind. Also > 
pallakee, palleki(e. [Hindi + pa/aki, pa/k7 palan- 
keen, litter.] = PALANKEEN. 

1678 J. Pics tr. Tavernier’s Voy. ut. 175 The 
Princesses are carried in Palleki's. 1771 J. R. Forster 
Toreen's Voy. Suratte in tr. Osteck's Voy. etc. 11. 201 The 
greater nobility are carried in a fadekec, which looks very 
like a hammock fastened to a crooked pole. 1828 Asiatic 
Costumes 67 (Stanf,) The doolies..are, like the palkee, borne 
only by two men. 1896 A. Forbes Camps, Quarters, &c. 
266 ‘The ladies travelled in palanquins, or palkis, as they 
are more familiarly called. 

b. attstb. and Comb., as palkee-bearer; palkee 
dak: see Dawk; palkee gharry (gharee) 
[Hindi palki-gari, f. garz carriage]: ‘a carriage 
shaped somewhat like a palankin on wheels’ (Yule). 

1859 Lane Hand. {udia 121, 1 was stopped by a set of 
twelve palkee bearers. 1872 EK. Brapvon Life tn [ndia iv. 
121 The weak-springed..box upon wheels (called a Jalkee 
gharce) of India generally. 1878 Life in the Mofussil 
I, 38 (Y.) The Governor-General’s carriage..may be jostled 
by the hired ‘palki-gharry’, with its two wretched ponies. 
13882 Mrs. Cuppces A/em. Mrs. Valentine ii. 24 The jour- 
ney at that time was performed by means of the palki-dak. 

Pall (pol), 56.1 Forms: 1 peell, 1, 4 pell, 3 
pel, peal, 3-5 pelle, 3-7 pal, palle, 5 Sc. paulle, 
5, 7 pale, © paule, pawl(e, Sc. paill, 3— pall. 
LOE. pull, pell ‘costly cloak or robe, purple robe, 
purple’, ad. L. pal/r-zam pall, coverlet, eurtain, 
eloak ; a Greek cloak or mantle, the philosophers’ 
cloak; in Tertullian, the garment worn by Chris- 
tians instead of the Roman /oga; later in various 
eccles. uses: see Du Cange. ‘The historical order 
of the sensesin Eng. is not that of the develop- 
ment of L. paltizm.] 

I. Cloth, a eloth. 

1. Fine or rich cloth (as a material); esp. as 
used for the robes of persons of high rank ; in OF. 
purple cloth, ‘ purple’. Ods., exc. as poet. arch. 

¢go0 tr. Brda’s Hist. 1. i. (1890) 26 Of pam bid zeweorht 
se weolocreada talgh [J/S. &. pzel]. cxroce ELFRic Colloguy 
in Wr.-Wilcker 96/19 Pallas and sidan (furpuruimn ct 
sericnm) deorwyrbe gymmas and gold. ¢1z00 Orin 8173 
& all patt wade patt tr wass Uppo pe bre fundenn, All 
wass itt off be bettste pel Patt ant3 mann ma33 azhenn. 
ar225 Leg. Kath. 1461 l-schrud & i-prud ba wid de & wid 
purpre. ¢1330 Aing of Jars 364 In cloth of riche purpel 
palle. ¢1400 Laud Troy Bk. 2836 And in the temple.. 
Arne clothes fele of gold and palle. ¢1430 //ymus Virg. 
86 Where is bicome cesar, pat lorde was of al, Or be riche 
man clobid in purpur & in pal? ¢ 1460 //ow a Marchande 
etc, 197 In Hazl. £. P. 7’. 1.205 Sche put on hur a garment 
of palle, And mett the marchand inthe halle. 1579 SreNsER 
Sheph. Cat. July 173 They bene yclad in purple and pall. 
a1700 Littie Musgrave in Ritson Eng. Songs 11.215 ‘the 
one of them was clad in green, The other was clad in pall. 
1810 Scotr Lady of £. w. xii, If pall and vatr no more 
I wear. 1814 — Lil. of /sles Ww. xxiii. 

2. A rich cloth spread upon or over something ; 
a coverlet, canopy, etc. Ods. or arch. in gem, sense. 

13.. A. Adis, 370 Hire bed was mad, forsothe, With pallis, 
and with riche clothis. ¢1330 R. Beunne Chron. Wace 
(Rolls) 11235 And tn hure chaumbre vpona pal Pey corouned 
hure wyb a coronal. 1457 in Somerset Med. Ii tls (xg01) 
173 [A piece of cloth of gold called] le palle. 1500-20 
Dounsar Poems |xxvii.13 ‘Yo beir the paill of veluet cramase 
Abone hir hetd. a@1sz9 SKELTON Col. Cloute 943 Hang- 
ynge aboute the walle. Clothes of golde & palles. a1578 
Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. 1 359 Ane paill of gould 
sett witht pratious stouns sett abone the kingis heid quhene 
he sat at meit. 1725 Pore Oc/yss. xix. 364 With splendid 
palls the downy fleece adorn. 1794 Mrs. Rapcitrre AZyst. 
Udolpho x\:i, Over the whole bedding was thrown a counter- 
pane, or pall, of black velvet. 1858 Morris Fudgut. of God 
170 Ile sat beneath a broad white pall. 

8. Lecl. a. A cloth spread upon the altar, an 
altar-cloth; esf. a corporal. arch. b. A eloth or 
hanging for the front of an altar, a frontal. arch. 
e. A linen cloth with which the chalice is covered. 


(Cf, PALA 2.) 

c 1000 ELrric Hom. I. 508 And pier stod. -arwurde weofod, 
mid readuin pazlle gescrydd. ¢1z90 S. ng. Leg. 1. 302/92 
Weoucdes huy founden preo, With rede palles huy weren 
i-heoled. 1432-50 tr. //figden (Rolls) V. 33 A myncheon 
scholde not towche the palles of the awter. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. w. (1520) 32 b/1 A woman sholde not touche 
the holy vessell of the auter, ne the palle. 1519 Churchiw. 
Acc. St. Giles Reading 7 ¥ or coleryng ed mendyng of the pall. 
1699 tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist. 11th C. UX. 95 Why the Chalice 
is usually cover’d with a Vail or Pale before the Consecra- 
tion? 1725 tr. Dufin’s dccl. Hist, 17th C. 1. Vv. 63 The 
Linen with which they covered the blessed Eucharist, was 
called Corforal, the Pall, the Shrowd, Co-opertorium or 
Syndon. “1838 Coronation Service in Maskell Alon. Kit. 
(1847) ILL. 83 ‘Ihe Queen. .makes her first Oblation ; which 
is a Pall or Altar-Cloth of Gold, 1846 Kesre Lyra Janoc, 
(1873) 172 The Altar's snow-white pall. ; 

4. A cloth, usually of black, purple, or white 


velvet, spread over a eoffin, hearse, or tomb. 


PALL. 


1440 Promp. Parv. 378/t Palle, or pelle, or other clothe 
leyd on a dede body, ..capulare. 1463 Burial Ord. in 
Antig. Rep. (1807) 1. 315 The first herse coueryd witb whit 
within the pale & parclose. c1gx5 Cocke Lorell’s B. 8 
A ryche pal to ly on y® corse late fro rome is come. 1538 
Croscombe Church-w, Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 43 Received of 
Edyth Honythorne for a knylle and the pall vj... 41674 
Crarenpon ffist, Reb, xt. § 245 When the Coffin was put 
in, the black Velvet Pall that had covered it was thrown 
over it. 1712 Aopison Sfect. No. 517 ® 2 The coffin was 
carried by six of his tenants, and the pall held up by six of 
the quorum, 1852 Tennyson Ode Wellington 6 Mourning 
when their leaders fall, Warriors carry the warrior’s pall. 

II. A garment, a vcstment. 

5. A robe, cloak, mantle; in early times, csp. of 
rich stuff. Ods. or arch. in ger. sense. 

c 1000 ZELFrRic Grant. xiii. (Z.) 257 Padlium, pel, palliatus, 
mid pelle gescryd. c¢ 1205 Lay. 897 3ef us peal [¢1275 pal], 
geue us bors, 3eue us haihe scrud. /é7d. 24597 AElc cniht 
hafde pal on And mid golde bigon. 1382 Wycur /:sther 
viii. 15 Mardoch..schynede in kingis clothis.. wrappid with 
a silken pal and purper. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 44/2 
Anon she toke her palle or mantel & covered her. 1575 
Lanenam Let. (1871) 5 One of the ten Sibills .. cumly clad 
in a pall of white sylk. 1590 Srenser /. Q. 1. ix. 37 In 
a long purple pall, whose skirt with gold Was fretted all 
about, she wasarayd, 1652 Neepuam Selden's Mare Cl. 245 
It is represented in the Figure of a woman, clothed with 
a Pall or linen frock. 1745 1. Warton Pleas. Melanch,214 
Divine Melpomene. .Queen of tbe stately step, and flowing 

all. 1824 Byron Yuan xvi. xl. song, He sweeps along in 
his dusky pall. 

6. spec. a. Eccl. A woollen vestment worn by 
the Pope, and conferred by him on certain ecclc- 
siastics, esp. metropolitans or archbishops (such 
conferment being a necessary preliminary to the 
special functions of their office) ; it is now a narrow 
band passing ovcr the shoulders, with short lappets 
hanging down before and behind, and ornamented 
with crosses. (Now more usually called PaLLium; 
formerly also PALLION.) Hence ¢vansf. ‘The office 
or dignity of metropolitan or archbishop. 

1480 Caxton Descr. Brit, 25 Offa worshiped Adulph 
bisshop of lichfeld with the archebisshops palle. 1494 
Fasyan Chron. vn. ccxxi. 243 ‘This palle is an indument 
that euery archebysshop must haue, and is nat in full 
auctoritie of an archebysshop tyll he haue receyued his palle 
of the pope. 1538 Letanp /¢7z. 1V. 102 After such tyme as 
the Pall of the Archo. of Lichfeild was taken from Lichfeild 
and restored againe to Canterbury. 1563 //omilies 11. Agst. 
Rebell, (1859) 592 The Romish rag, which he calleth a pall, 
scarce worth twelve-pence. 165951rR.Srarytton Sfrada’s 
Low C. lWarres i, 54 Besides his Pall, the PopesChamber- 
lain, brought him from Rome, a Cardinalls hat. 1726 
AyuFFE Parergon g2 After Consecration he shall have the 
Pall sent him. 1848 A. Hervert in Zoda’s Irish Nennius 
Notes 5 The copier places York and Canterbury, the two 
palls or archiepiscopates of England, first and second. 

b. A robe or mantle put upon the sovereign at 
coronation ; now called the ‘royal robe’. 

1643 Baker Chron., Rich. [/ 2 After this, he [the Arch- 
bishop] put upon him [Richard II} an upper Vesture called 
a Pall, saying, Accipe Pallinm, 1847 Maske. Afon. Rit. 
III. 115 This now called ‘Royal Robe’ is the ancient 


palliun; the ‘open pall’ as it is called in the orders of | 


Charles I] and James II. ; 

7. Ler. A bearing representing the front half of 
an archbishop’s pall, consisting of threc bands in 
the form of a capital Y, charged with crosses. 
(Also called cvoss-pall.) 

(Party) per pall: said of the shield when divided into 
three parts, of different tinctures, by lines in the directions 
of those of a capital Y, 

1562 Leicu drsorie 182 The fielde is Azure, a Paule Sable. 
1610 Guituim J/eraldry ww. ii. 193. 1766 Porny Lieraldry 
(1777) Dict., Patt, a figure like a Greek Y, about the 
breadth of a Pallet: it is by some Heralds called a Cross- 
Pall, 1854 Boutrere Her, Hist. § Pop, (ed. 3) xxi. 356 
Surmounted by a pall of the last. 

Til. 8. jig. (Chiefly from §, or now csp. 4.) 
Something that covers or conceals, a ‘mantle’, 
‘cloak’; in mod, use ¢sf. something, such as a 


cloud, that extends over a thing or region and 


produces an effect of gloom. 

e1450 tr. De /mitatione 1. lv. 130 There shal I yelde 
glory & worship for shame & repreef,a palle of preisyng 
for mornyng [cf. Isa. Ixi. 2], 1504 ATKyNsoNn tr. De /atita- 
tione in. Vill. 203 (heading) Howe grace is to be hyd vnder 
tbe palle of humylyte. 1526 Prlzr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 
154 Wnder the pall of very mekenes & symplicite. 1742 
Younc Nt, 7%. 1x. 2x10 By this dark Pall thrown o’er the 
silent World! c1817 Hocc Zales & Sk, V. 353 Vhe sky 
was overspread with a pall of blackness. 1866 3. Tayior 
Winter Solstice Poems 301 Too cold tomelt its pall of snow, 
1882 F. Harrison Choice Bhs. (1886) 438 Overhead by day 
and by night a murky pall of smoke. 

IV. 9. attrib. and Cond., as pall-canopy, -cloth, 
-cloud; pall-like adj.; pall-bearer, -holder, 
-supporter, one of those attending the coffin at 
a funeral, to hold up the corners and cdges of 
the pall; -}pall-work, work in ‘pail’ or rich 
cloth (oés.), 

1707 IlEARNE Coélect. 29 Sept. (O. H1.S,) Il. 53 *Pall 
Bearers were Dr. Aldrich, Dr. Turner [etc.]. 1786 Miss Ié, 
Crayton in rs. Delany's Corr. Ser. 1. WI. 411 Lord and 
Lady Howard are gone to town this morning for poor P**- 
Amelia’s funeral. Sbe is one of the pall-bearers, 1898 
Westm, Gaz. 28 May 8/1 The pall-bearers had taken up 
their position. 1875 5. apren Larth to Earth 52 The old 
English hearse or *pall-canopy. 1§41 Vatton Churchw. 
Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 154 Payd for 11} stavys to bere y” 
*pawle cloth. @ 1425 Cursor AL. 5125 (Trin.) He dud on 
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him *pal clobing And on his hond sett riche ring. 1886 
Corsett /all of Asgard 1, 28 ‘Yo raise the storin that was 
to rive the *pall-cloud that hung over Asgard, 1814 M. 
Cut1er in Lie, etc, (1888) II. 348 ‘The other *pall-holders— 
Mr. ‘Thurston, Dr. Worcester [etc.}. c14z0 Anturs of Arth, 
ii, Of purpure, and *palle werke, and perré to pay. a1440 
Sir Degrev. 632 All of pall work fyn,.. Anerlud with ermyn, 

Pall (791), 56.2 rave. [f. Patu v1] A feeling 
of disgust arising from satiety or insipidity. 

17iz SHAFTESB. Charac. uu, 1. § 2 (1737) Il. 149 The Palls 
or Nauseatings which continually intervene, are of the worst 
and most hateful kind of Sensation. 


Pall (pol), v.t Also 6-7 pawl, paul. [app. 


aphetic from APPAL v., to which the early senses | 


are parallel. But the literal sense of ‘become’ or 
‘make pale’ is of rare occurrence, being expressed 
by the cognate PALE wv. from PALE a.] 
I. Intransitive senscs. 
+1. To become pale or dim. Ods. 


1412-20 Lyn. Chron. Troy. xxv, The name of whom shall 
pallen in none age, But ever yliche without eclipsing shine. 

+2. To become faint ; to faint, fail (in strength, 
virttie, etc.). Obs. 

1390 Gower Conf. JI]. 13 That other biter as the galle, 
Which makth a mannes herte palle. 1540-54 Croke Ps, 
(Percy Soc.) 22 There-at his hert woll pall, 1562 Parr 
inetd 1x, Ee ij, Vnuicted strengthes begin to pal. 1602 
Suaks. Haut. v. ii. g When our deare plots do paule. 

tb. To decay, waste away, rot. Ods. rare. 

201475 Sgr. lowe Degre 1030 Thus have ye kept your 
eneiny here Pallyng more than seven yere, 

+3. Of fermented or aerated liquors: To lose 
briskness or sharpness by exposure to the air; to 
become flat, vapid, stale, or insipid. b. Of blood; 
To become pale (?) by separation of clot andserum. 

¢ 1430 LypcaTE[see Patten ffd. a.12], 01440 Promp, Parv. 
379/2 Pallyn, asale &drynke,. .emortor. 1513 Bk. Kernuynge 
in Babees Bk. 267 Also yf your swete wyne pale, drawe it in to 
a romney vessell for lessynge [cf. ¢1460 J. Russert BA. 
Nurture 116 3iff swete wyne be seeke or pallid put in a 
IRompney for lesynge]. 1530 Patscr. 651/2, I palle, as 
drinke or bloode dothe, by longe standyng in a thynge, ze 
appallys. Vhis drinke wyll pall (s'aAfadlyra) if it stande 
vncouered all nyght. 1596 Nasue Saffron Walden 115 A 
cup of dead beere, that had stood pawling by him ina pot 
threedayes. 1634 H.\B1ncton Castara(Arb.)63Sooner..tben 
let pall So pure Canary. 1693 J. Crayton Virginia in 
Afisc. Curiosa (1708) 111. 287 When the Weather breaks 
the Blood palls, and like over-fermented Liquors is de- 
pouperted, or turns eager and sharp. 1703 Art & Myst. 
7intners 11 Lest sucb Wines sbould Palland die upon their 
hands. 

4. transf. and fg. To become tasteless, vapid, or 
insipid to the appetite or interest. 

a 17047. Brown Sat. on Alarriage Wks. 1730 1. 58 Oh, the 
virtue and grace of a shrill caterwauling. But it palls in 
your game. 1709 STEELER Zatiér No, 2 ? 1 Beauty is a 
Thing which palls with Possession. 1748 JoHnson laxity 
Hum, Wishes 265 Now pall the tasteless meats. 1868 
Farrar Seekers 1. ii. (1875) 209 Pleasure may pall or cease to 
be obtainable. 1882 Pusopy Eng, Journalism xviii. 137 His 
position lost allits charm the instant the work began to pall, 

b. Const. 0, «fox (the sense, mind, or organ). 

1713 Appison Cao 1. iv, Beauty soon grows familiar. .and 
palls upon the sense. 1846 Ruskin J/od. Paint. 1.1.1 iv. § 2 
‘hey would satiate us and pall upon our senses. 1879 Dixon 
Windsor 11. xxiii. 236 Tbe pastimes of the tilt-yard. .began 
to pall on him. 

5. Of the person or organ: To lose relish 


or intcrest; to become satiated or cloyed with. 

1765 STERNE 7. Shandy VIII. xxxiv, If thy stomach palls 
with it, discontinue it from time to time. 1832 L-raminer 
673/2 The laity have done much wrong to the clergy in 
allowing it to..surfeit, and pall..witb forbidden wealth, 

If. Transitive senses. 

+6. To make pale, todim. Ods. 

3533 Ervot Cast, Helthe . xxi. (1541) 35 The men and 
women have the colour of their vysage pallyd [ed:/. 1541- 
1612 palled}. 1593 Q. Exiz. Bocth. 1. met. v.12 And Lucigar 
palled by Yebus vpriseth. 


+ 7. Tomake faint or feeble; to enfeeble,; weaken; 


to daunt, appal. Odés. 

1390 Gower Conf II. 311 Unkindeschipe.. The trouthe of 
mannes herte it palleth. 1423 Jas. I Arxgzs Q. xviii, The 
prolixitee Off doubilnesse that doith my wittis pall. 1494 

ABYAN Chron. vi. clxx. (1533) 98b/t His knyghtes and 
soldyours were tyred & palled wyth ouer watche and laboure. 
1556 J. Heyvwoop Sp:avr & F. Ixxiv. 62 Which..did their 
harts so pall, That they cride for peace. 1607 DEKKER 
fist. Sir T. Wyatt Wks. 1873 III. 119 Tis not the name 
of Traytor Pals me nor pluckes my weapon from my 
hand. 1686 F. Spence tr. Vartllas’ Ho, Mledicis 302 A 
caprice which pawl’d fortune in such manner that she 
utterly turn’d tale. . : 

+b. To render (breath) inoffensive. Ods. 

1547 Boorpt Brev. Health xx. 14 Aremedy to pall or make 
swete the breth. ; 

+ 8. To render flat, stale, or insipid; to stale. 

1625 Massincer Wei !Vay 1. i, The remainder of a single 
can Left by a drunken porter, all night pall’d too. 1682 
Orway Venice Preseel i, I cannot think Of tasting any 
thing a fool has pali’d. 1725 Braptry Fum, Dict. s.v. 
Brewing, Leaving your Vent-Peg always open palls it 
[March Beer]. 

Jig. 1700 Dryden Palamon § Arcite 1m, 686 A miracle.. 
Their joy with unexpected sorrow pall’d. 1711 P. H. View 
two last Parlts. 145 The fortunate issue of that Expedition 
had pall’d the Enquiry. 1807 I. S. Barrett Aistzg Sux I. 
154 He palls enjoyment by excess. E 

9. To deprive of one’s relish for something; to 
satiate, cloy (the appetitc, senses, or sentient being). 

1700 Appison efit. Brit, nchanters, And pall the sense 


PALLADIFEROUS. 


with one continu’d show. 1725 N. Rosinson 7h. Physick 

321 For fear of 100 much palling his Appetite. 1797 Gopwin 

Enquirer 1. xii. 479 He must not pall his readers. 1829 

Examiner 355/1 Can even the choicest viands fail to pall 

the stomach? 1856 Bacrnot Lit. Stud., Shelley (1879) 1. 113 
nguor cones, fatigue palls, melancholy oppresses. 

+ Pall, v.2 Obs. rare. (Origin obscure: cf. 
PALE v4] 

1, trans. To beat, strike, knock (dow). 

1375 Joseph Arim. 499 Pei inizte I-seo sone His polhache 
go and proude doun pallede. 1377 Lanci. 2. £2. 8. xvi. 30 
Panne with pe firste pyle I palle (tee down. /é7d. 5: Panne 
liberum arbitrium. palleth adown be pouke. 

2. intr. or absol. Yo fight (one’s way) through, 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 10022 Pai met on the Mirmydons, 
macchit hom hard, Pallit thurgh the persans, put hom beside, 
{bid, 11132 Pai..Put hom doun prestly, pallit hom purgb, 
Slogh hom full sleghly for sleght pat bai couthe. 

Pall (pol), v.3 [f. Paty 56.1] trans. To cover 
with or as with a cloth; to drape with a pall. 

c1400 Destr. Troy 8385 The halle..was pight vp with 
pilers all of pure stanes, Palit full prudly. 1605 SHaks. 
dfach. \. v. 52 Cone thick Night, And pall thee in the 
dunnest smoake of Hell. 1804 J. Grauame Sadsath 332 
Why pall‘d in state, and mitred with a wreath Of nightshade, 
dost thou sit portentiously? 1854 De Quincey A ulobiag. 
Sk Wks. II. 226-7 Nature..so powerless and extinct as to 
seen palled in her shroud. 1869 ‘TENxyson //oly Grail 844, 
I saw the Holy Grail, All pall’d in crimson samite. 

Pall, obs. form of PaL; variant of PAwL. 

|| Palla (pze'la). [L., perh. related to pal/ium.] 

l. Rom. Antig. A loose outer garment or wrap 
worn out of doors by women (sometimes by mcn) ; 


an outer robe, mantle. 

1706 in Puitiirs. 1834 Lytton Pomfeti in. ix, The 
slave..divested herself also of her long Jad/a, 1866 J. B. 
Rose tr. Ovid's A/et, 72 Her palla to another she resigns, 
1898 [{/estin. Gaz. 24 Jan. os Calpurnia .. is robed in a 
brilliant green palla over a long yellow tunic. 

2. Lect. An altar-cloth; a chalice-cloth. 

1706 Puittiies, Padéa,. .it is also often taken for an Altar- 
cloth. 1885 Catholic Dict., Palla, a small cloth of linen 
used to cover the chalice and usually stiffened with card- 
board, &c The upper part may be covered with silk. 

Palla, variant of PaLuan, S. African antelope. 

Pallace, obs. form of PALACE sés.1 and 3, 

Pallad- (pz'lad), Chem., used as combining 
form of PALLADIUM, in names of certain com- 
pounds, as palladamt:ne, palladammo nium, pal- 
laddi amine: sce quots. 

1859 Fownrs Alan. Chem. 329 Palladamine, N PdH:3. O, 
may be obtained from the cbloride by oxide of silver... 
Miller also obtained another compound. .to which he gives 
the name of palladdiamine; il contains N@PdH®, 1866-77 
Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 329 Hugo Miller regards. .the yellow 
compound] as chloride of palladammonium, NzH¢Pd".Cl2. 
The yellow compound.., yields the oxide of palladammonium, 
or palladamine, NoH¢Pd”O. 

Pallad, obs. erron. form of PALLET 56,2 

Palladian (p#lédian), 2.1 [f. L. palladi-us 
of or belonging to Pallas+-anx.] Of or pertaining 
to Pallas, the goddess of wisdom ; hence, pertain- 
ing to wisdom, knowledge, or study. 

1562 Leicn Armorie 29 b, Perseus the Palladian knight.. 
when he had slayne..Medusa, he consecrated y® same 
[shield] to the mighty Goddes Pallas, 1644 Mitton Aveo. 
(Arb.)56 Unlesse he carry..all his midnight watchings, and 
expence of Palladian oyl, to the hasty view of an unleasur’d 
licencer. 1803 Gopwin Life Chaucer 1. 470 (Jod.). 

Palladian, 2.2 Arch. [f. Palladi-o + -sx.J 
Of, belonging to, or according to the school of the 
Italian architect Andrea Palladio (1518-80), who 
imitated the ancient Roman architecture without 


regard to classical principles. 

1731 Pore EZ, Burlington 37 Conscious they act a true 
Palladian part, And, if they starve, they starve by rules of 
art. 1792 Gipson Les. in Alisc, Ws. (1796) 1. 696 To pass 
some hours in the palladian Chiswick. 1838 Cro? Eng. & 
Arch, Frul. 1. 94/1 The thrust..directed against that arch- 
heresy of all, the Palladian style. 1874 MickLeTHWaITE 
od. Par, Churches 250 Europe has never seen a worse 
style than the Palladian. : 

Hence Palla‘dianism, the Palladian school or 
style of architecture; Palla‘dianize v., to make 
Palladian in style. 

1838 Crvil Eng, & Arch. Frnt. 1.94/1 The sworn champion 
of Palladianism, and the bitter foe of all amateurs. 1851 
Ruswin Stones Ven, 1. App. xv. 386 We shall get rid of 
Chinese pagodas, and Indian temples, and Renaissance 
Palladianisms, and Alhambra stucco and filigree, in one 
great rubbish heap. 1893 Gittsrpur Church Street Stoke 
Newington 27 The south front was Palladianised about the 
middle of the last century. 

Palladic (péledik), a Chem. [f. PALLA- 
pum? + -1c 1b.] Applied to compounds of 
palladium containing a smaller proportion of the 
metal than those called fallacious; as palladic 
oxide or dioxide of palladium, Pd O,. 

1857 in Mayne Expos. Lex, 1865-77 Watts Dict. Chem. 
IV. 327 The tetrachloride or Palladic chloride, Pd*Cls. 
/bid, 328 Palladic salts are very unstable, being easily 
reduced to palladions salts by heal, and by reducing agents. 

+ Palladie. Oés. = PALLADIUM! 1, 

1548 W. Patten £xf. Scott, Pref. aiij, The well kepyng of 
the Palladie in Troy was euer the conseruacion ..of tbe citie. 

Palladiferous (pzladi-féras), a. [See -FEROUS.] 
Containing or yielding palladium. 

1866-77 Watts Dict. Chem. IV. 325 The palladiferous 
gold of Brazil. Pod 


PALLADIO-. 


Palladine, -yne, obs. forms of PataD1y. 

Palladio- (pzlé"dio), Chem., combining form 
of PALLADIUM 2, in names of certain compounds, 

1841 Branpe C/icm. 1089 Palladio-bichloride of Potassium, 
téid., Palladio-protochloride of potassium. /d/d. 1090 Pris- 
matic crystals of palladio-cyanuret of potassium, 1866-7 
Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 330 Chloride of palladio-phenyl- 
ammonium. | _ d 

Palladious (p#lédias), a. Chem. Also pal- 
ladous. [f. PALLADI-umM2 + -ous.) Applied to 
compounds of palladium containing a larger pro- 
portion of the metal than those called pal/adic; as 
palladious oxide or proloxide of palladium, PaO. 

1842 ParNete Chom. A nal, (1845)95 A solution of palladious 
oxide. 1856-77 Watts Dict. Chem, IV. 327 Pailadious 
salts are for the most part brown or red; their laste is 
astringent, but not metallic. 

alladium! (pxla-didm). Forms: 4-5, 7 
palladion, 5 palladioun, -dyon, -dian, -done, 
-din, paladion, 6- palladium. [a. L. palladium, 
a. Gr, naAAc&iov, neuter of maAAacios of Pallas. ] 

l. Gr. and Lat. Myth. The image of the goddess 
Pallas, in the citadel of Troy, on which the safety of 
the city was supposed to depend, reputed to have 
been thence brought to Kome. 

¢1374 CHaucer Troylus 1. 153 (97) But pough pat Grekes 
hem of Troye shetten, .. Thei liadde a relyk hight Palladion 
[v. rr. palladioun, paladion] ‘That was hire tryst a bouen 
eucrichon, 1390 Gower Conf, 11. 188 The Priest Thoas .. 
Hath soffred Anthenor tocome And the Palladion to stele. 
¢1400 Laud Troy Bk, 172865 Palladin thai thing called is 
Afftir Pallas... Fro hir It come also, 1 wene. 1585 T 
Wasuixcton tr. wVicholay's Voy. u. xiii. 48 Diuers anti- 
quilies.., and amongst others the Palladium of antient 
Troy. 1601 Hottaxn Pliny 1. 178 Metellus..lost Ins eies 
in a skare-fire, at whal time hee would haue saued and got 
away the Palladium..out of the temple of Vesta. 1779 W. 
Atrxanpver (fist. Women (1782) I. vi. 213 Vestals.. whose 
office was to preserve the sacred fire of the goddess in 
perpetual vigour, and guard the palladium, 1807 Ropixson 
Archexol. Greca 1. xv. 69 The Palladium, or statue of 
Minerva brought from ‘l'roy. : 

2. /ransf. and fig. Anything on which the safety 
of a nation, institution, privilege, etc. is believed 
to depend; a safeguard, protecting institution. 

1600 Ilottaxp Livy Pref. 6 These 35 bookes [of Livy].. 
preserued as another Palladium out of a generall skarefire. 
1621 Burton Anat. Vel. 1. iti. vi. (1676) 223/2 My Palladium, 
my breast-plate, my buckler, with which I ward all injuries 
(etc.}. 1761 Hume //ist. Eng. 1, xiii. 321 This stone.. was 
carefully preserved at Scone as the true palladium of their 
monarchy. 1769 BiacksToxe Comm. TV, xxvii. 343 lhe 
liberties of England cannot but subsist, so long as this 
palladium [trial by jury] remains sacred and tmviolate. 
coos Junius Lett. Ded. 6 The liberty of the press is 
the p.lladium of all the civil, political, and religious rights 
of an Englishman. 1845 McCuttocn Ace. Brit. Enip. 
(1854) It. 91 The sfadbeas Corpus Act .. denominated the 
palladinm of an Englishman's liberty. 1888 M. Burrows 
Cingue Ports iv. 62 The Charter of 6 Edward I (1273) 
is the palladium of-the Cinque Port liberties. 


Palla'dium2. Chem. [a. mod.b., f. Pallas: 
cf. prec. 

Named 1803 by its discoverer Wollasion, from the newly 
discovered asteroid /’a//as: cf. Cerium.] 

A hard white metal of the platinum group, re- 
sembling silver, occurring in small quantitics, 
chiefly in association with platinum, in S. America 
and elscwhere. Symbol Pd; atomic weight 126. 

1803 PArtl Trans, 20 A melallic substance late sold in 
London as a new metal under the title of Palladium. 1805 
Wottaston 6rd. XCV. 316, 1 .. subsequently obtained 
another metal, to which I gave the name Palladium, from 
the planet that had ben discovered nearly at the same 
time by Dr. Olbers. 1884 F. J. Britter Watch & Clockm. 
180 The balance spring is usually of palladium. 

attrib. 1866 Warts Dict. Chen. 1V. 329 Palladium-bases, 

Hence Palla‘diumize v. /rans., to coat with 
palladium. 

@1851 Mech. Mag. in Herrig’s Archiv VIII. 268 This 
process may be called palladiumizing with as much propriety 
as we say, zinking, or gilding. 1864 in WeusTer. 

Pallah (peli). Also palla, paala, pala, 
phalla, phaala. fad. Sechwana fs hala, Zulu 
tm-pala.| An antelope (/pyceros melampus) 
inhabiting parts of S. Africa; it is dark-reddish 
above, dull-ycllowish on the sides, and white 
beneath ; the male has horns about twenty inchcs 
long and spreading in a lyrate figure. 

1806 Sir J. Barrow Yourn. Lectakoo 407 This species of 
deer was called by the Booshuanas the Palla. 1812 PLumetre 
tr. Lichtenstein's Trav, 1\. 324 That beautiful species of 
Antelope..which is called by the Beetjuans PAal/a. 1822 
Borenet, Trav. 1. xi. 300 One is called Paala by the 
Bichuanas. 1857 Livincstone ‘raz, iii. 56 ‘Ihe presence 
of the. .pallah..is always a certain indication of water 
being within a distance of seven or eight miles. 1896 Kinsy 
Haunts Wild Game 546 \mpala of the Swazis and Zulus, 
Pala of the Basuto. 

Pallaice, -as(e, ols. forms of PaLAcs. 

Pallaisada, -ade, obs. ff. PALISADO, -ADE. 

Pallall (pila). Sc. and north. dial, Also 
pallalis, palall, pallaly, pallaldies, palaulays, 
pally-ully. [Derivation unknown.] A Scotch 
and Northern English name for the game of Elop- 
SCOTCH ; sometimcs, the stone used in the game. 

, 1808-18 Jamirson, Pallall, Pallalls, a game of children, 
in which they hop on one foot through dilferent triangnlar 
spaces chalked out, driving a bit of slate or broken crokery 
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| beforethem. 1828 Moir A/ausie Wanch i. 14 Some of her 
companions took her out to the back of the house to have 
a gaine at the pallall. 1847 J. Wtrson Cin orth 1. 3 
Pall-lall.,or any other of the games of the school play- 
ground. 1891 Barrie Littie sinister xxvii. z92 ‘Vhere 
were .. girls playing at palaulays. 1896 Me.prum Grey 
Mantle 231 Mony's the time I've played the pallaldies 
bare-fit wi''m on the plainstanes. 1898 R. BLakEBoRoUGH 
| Wit, ete. N. Riding Yorksh. (E.D.D.), Divisions are 
| chalked on the pavement, and the ‘pally-ullies’ are im- 
pelled within the lines by a hop on one leg and a side-shuffle 
| with the same foot. : ‘ 
Pallanchine, -kee(n, -kin, pallaquine, 
obs. ff. PALANKEEN. Pallart, obs. f. PALLIARD. 
Pallasade, -ado,-zado, obs. ff. PALISADE, -Ano, 


Pallasite (pelassit). J/x. {f. surname 
Pallas (see below) + -1TE!.] Native iron contain- 
ing embedded grains of olivine, such as that com- 
posing a large meteorite discovered by P. S. Pallas 
in Siberia in 1772; hence also called Palas tron. 

1886 in Casse/7s Encycl. Dict. 1890 in Cent. Dict, 

Pallat, -ate, obs. forms of PALtaTs, PALLET. 

Pallatine, -yne, obs. forms of PALATINE. 

Palle, obs. form of Patt, ALY a@.2 


Palled (poid), 49/.¢.1 [f. Pats v.l+-ep1.] 

+1. Enfecbled, weakencd, impaired. Ods. 

¢ 1385 Cuaucer Manctple's Prol, 55 So vnweeldy was this 
sory palled goost. ¢ 1386 — S/iipman'’s T. 102 (Corpus MS.) 
Eny old palled [v.~ appalled] wight. 1494 Fasyan Chron, 
vit. ccexlv, 288 Than began the trumpettys and tabonrs to 
blowe, whiche reuyued the palled harlys. 160: Hottanp 
Pliny xu. xii, 364 The colour is more pallat and weake 
(colore laugurdo} inclining towhite, 1605 1s¢ Pt. Jeronimo 
n. iv, Which strooke amazement to their pauled speeche. 
1608 Suaks, Aut, 4 Cl. u. vii. 87 He neuer follow Thy 
paul’d Fortunes more. 1668 Cutrrerer & Core Barthol, 
Anat. u. vi. 100 11 receives the Liver blood..which..is be- 
come pauled and sluggish, and has lost its heat. 

2. Of fermented liquor, etc.: That has lost its 
briskness or freshness; flat, stale, vapid. arch. 

¢ 3430 Lypo. Asin. Peems (Percy Soc.) 168 Who forsakithe 
wyne and drynkithe ale pallid. 14.. Song temp. ffeu. VI 
(Harl. MS.), Bryng us home no sydyr, nor no palde wyne. 
1565-73 Coorer Thesaurus, Alucitum vinum, a palled 
wine or dead. 1629 Massincer Picture v. i, With a spoon- 
ful of palled wine poured in their water. 1711 E. Warp 
Vulgus Brit, v. 58 Or that the Turky..Should.. Be pall'd, 
o'er-roasied, and unfit, For such a line-mouth’d Saint to 
eat. 1884 Long. Alag, Feb. 384 Her high spirits were as 
flat as palled soda-water. 

3. Deadened to pleasant tastcs or impressions; 
satiated, cloyed, disgusted. 

1691 Draypen AmpAttryen 1. i, Palled in desires, and 
surfeited of bliss. 1709 Strece Tathr No. 54 Pp 1 Pall'd 
Appetile is humorous, and must be gratify’d with Sauces 
i a than Food. 1795 Soutury Mis. Maid Orleans iu. 112 
» Lhe epicure Here pampers his foul frame, ull the pall'd 
sense Loathes at the banquet. 1859 Kincsvev J/isc, (1860) 

I. 222 The palled taste of an unhealthy age. 

[f. Pav 7.3 


Palled (pold, poet. -éd), ppl. a.? 
| (or 6.1) + -Ep.] Covered with or robed ina pall. 
|} 1839 Baitry Festus xxiii. (1848) 289 Swathed in clouds As 
| thouch in plumed and pallid state. 1850 Tennyson /a JA/ei, 

Ixx, Palled shapes In shadowy thoroughfares of thought. 

+ Pallen, 2. Obs. (OL. pallen, pellen, f. pal, 
| Patt sd.1 + -En+.]  Madc of ‘pall’ or rich cloth; 

in early use, ‘ of purple’, 

c1000 AliFRic ffom. 1. 64 Bicgad eow pzllene cyrtlas. 
c100o — ffom. in Leg. Rovd (1871) 103 Se casere.. 
dyde of his purpuran & his pellenan gyrlan. c 1205 Lavy. 
23762 A raf swide deore..& anne pallenecurtel. 1400-50 
dlexander 1517 He plyes ouer pe Baba al pallen webbes. 
14.. Séege Ferns. (E. E. T. S.) 322 Pizten pauelouns doun of 
patlen webbes, With ropis of riche silk. 

Pallenkeen, -kine, Pallentine, Palles, 
obs. ff. PALANKEEN, PALATINE, PALACE. . 

Pallescent (pilesént). a rare. fad. L. 
palléscent-em, pr. pple. of palléscére to become pale.} 
Growing or becoming pale. So Palle‘scence, 
a blanching or paling. 

| 1657 Tomuinson Kenou’s Disp. 345 It beares Apples like 
the masculine, but lesser and lutcously pallescent. 1817 
T. L. Peacock Nightmare Abbey ix, Vhe spirit of black 
melancholy began 10 set his seal on her pallescent counten- 
ance, 1822 = Maid Varian ii, An awful thought, which 
caused a momentary pallescence in his rosy complexion, 

Pallesie, -ye, obs. forms of Patsy. 

Pallet, sd. Ods. exc. Sc. Forms: 4-5 palet, 
-ete, pallette, 5-6 palett(e, 6 pallat(t, 6 (g Sc.) 
Pallet, (7 -ed). [a. OF. palet, dim. of fal stakc.] 

+1. A piece of armonr for the hcad, a head-piece 
(usually of leather). Ods. 

1374 Juv. in Promp. Parv. 379 note, Item, ij. ketelhaties, 
et tj. paletes, prcc’ vj.s. vitj.d. 1399 Lanct. Rich. Redeles 
ut, 325 A preuy pallette her. panties to kepe, To hille here 
lewde heed in stede of an hone. 1405 in Promp. Parv. 
379 note, Douhleites, jakkes, basyncttes, vysers, palettes, 
ayentailles. 4x1 2. £. Wells (1882) 19 An aburioun of 
stele with a pallette couerte with reede velwette. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 378/2 Valet, armowre for the heed, J:/irts, 
galerus, 1475 Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 782/34 Nomina 

' Armorum...//cc fassts, a palett. .. galca. 

2. transf. The head, pate. Now only Sc. 

€1330 Arth. & Merl. 4016 On the helme he smot for soth, 
Thurch helme and palet to the toth. a 1352 Minot Pocus 
vii. 131 Inglis men sall..Knok pi palet or bou pas, And mak 
pe polled like a frere. 1§00-z0 Dunsar /ocuis xxxiii, 51 
As blaksmyth brnikit was his pallatt, For battering at the 

ap @1529 SKELTON Elynour Rummyug 348, 1 shall 
breake your palettes, Wylthout ye now cease! 1582 STANy- 


PALLET. 


HuRST nels 1. (Arb,) 2x Neptun .. his pleasing pallet vp- 
heauing Hee noted Aeneas. 1596 Nasue Saffron Walden 
50 Not a pinnes head or a moaths pallet. 1638 BratHwair 
Barnabees Frul. 1. C ij, Till I brake a Blacksmith’s palled, 
1826 G. Beattie Fokun o Aruha’ in Life (1863) 248 The ither 
bore ‘he gausty pallet, grim with gore. 


Pallet (pzx'lét), 56.2 Forms: a. 4-5 paillet(t, 
4-6 payllet, paylet, 4-7 pailet, 5 palyet, 6 Sc. 
pelat; 8. 5-6 palet(t, 6 -ette, 6-7 pallate, (6-8 
-ad, 7 palate), 7-5 pallat, 6-pallet. [ME. pazdlet: 
cf. dial. F. paz//et heap or bundle of straw, deriv. 
of paille straw:—L. falea chaff; also AF. patllete 
straw, in Bestiary 475.] 

1. A straw bed; a mattress; a small, poor, or 


mean bed or couch. 

1374 CuHaucer 7roy/us mt. 229 (180) On a pailet [v. 
paylet]al pat glade nyght By Troylus helay. c1440 Prom. 
Part’. 379/2 Palyet, lytylle bed, /ectica, ¢ 1450 Bk. Curtasye 
435 Gromes palettis 1505 Acc. La. High Treas. Scot. 111. 
150 Item, for stra to the Quenis pelat..xij@. 1557 Order of 
Hospitalls G ij, Of Beddes, Bolsters, Mattresses,. .Pallads. 
1615 Br. Hatt Contempl., O. T. xt. iv, Vhis man, thongh 
great in Bethlehem, lays him down to rest upon a pallet. 
1758 Gotpsm. J/em. Protcstant (1895) 1. 115, 1 perceived 
the Water had soaked through the Pallet. 1827 Moore 
Epicur. xvi. (1839) 165 Content with a rude pallet of straw. 
1883 Froupe Short Stud. 1V. 1. xi. 128 The monks then 
sought their pallets. 

fig. 1601 Hottanxn Pliny I. 527 All this preuaileth not in 
a leane and hungry ground, vnlesse fatter earth be laied as 
a pallet vnderneath. 1634 Mitton Camus 318 Ere. .the low 
roosted lark From her thatch't pallat rowse. 

b. Comb., as pallel-bed, -chamber, -couch. 

1513 More ich, £// (1882) 82 King Richard. .came out 
in to the pallet chamber, on which he found in bed sir 
Jamesand sir Thomas Tyrels. 1618 Sir S. D'Ewes A nfodiag. 
(1845) I. 111, 1 assisted at her pallet-side, kneeling, weeping, 
and praying with others. 1707 CHAMBERLAVNE St. Gt, Brit. 
nu. xiv. 175 The Gentlemen of the Bed-Chamber .. whose 
Office. .is to lie by the King on a Pallet-Bed all Nighi. 1814 
Scott Ld. of /slesiw. xxiii, That pallet-couch, and naked wall. 

+2. Nault. See qnots. Obs. (It is not certain 
where this belongs; some place it under the next.) 

1704 J. Harris Ler. Techn. 1, Pallet is a Room within 
the Ilold of a Ship, closely parted from it, in which by 
laying some Pigs of Lead, &c. a Ship may be sufficiently 
ballasted, without losing room in the Hold; which therefore 
will serve for Stowing the more Goods. 1867 Smytn Sa//or's 
Word-bk., Pallet, a ballast-locker formerly used, to give 
room in the hold for other stowage. 


Pallet (px'lét), 54.3 Also § palet, pallat, 
(8 9 palate). [a. F. palette, dim. of fale spade, 
shovel, blade, etc., a word of many senses, somc 
of which in English retain the form PALETTE, q. v.] 

1. A wooden instrument consisting of a flat blade 
or plate, with a handle attached; sfec. that used, 
in various forms, by pottcrs and others for shaping 


their work. 

1558 Warpe tr. Alexis’ Seer. 114 Styrynge it well fyrste 
with a sticke, and than with a pallet broade at the ende. 
1686 Plot Sfaffordsh. 390 A rodd of Iron fasined 10 a pallet, 
that reaches out a little Leyond the Anvil. 1725 Braptry 
Fam. Dict. s v. Ointment, Beal it with a wooden Valet, 
and change the Water, so that it becomes as white as Milk. 
1727-41 Cuampirs Cycl, Pallet, among potters, crncible- 
makers, etc., is a wooden inslrument. .for forming, beating, 
and rounding their works. They have several kinds; the 
largest are oval with a handle; .. others. .in manner of large 
knives. 1837 J. 1. Smitn tr. Vicat's Afortars 95 note, The 
pallet or board (called the ‘hawk’), used by plasterers for 
mixing small quantities of stucco as they apply it. 

2. An artist’s tablet for paints; a PALETTE, q. v. 

+3. A flat board, plate, or disk; e.g. the blade 
of an oar, the float of a paddle-wheel. Ods. 

1721 Phil, Trans. XXX1. 244 There’s no Improvement 
lo be made, either with respect to the Proportion of the 
Oars, their Length, the Breadth of the Pallets. 1725 H. pe 
Saumarez thid. XXXII. 412 At each End of the Lines, 
which constitute the Angle,.. are two Pallets not much 
unlike the Figure of the Log. 1727 Brapiry Mam. Dict. 
s.v. Fox, The Fox..will endeavour..to pull out the Food 
he smells in the Hole..and cause the Pallet to fall. 1808 
Spectf. Trevithick & Dickinson's Pateut No. 3148 A rowing 
wheel. .furnished with floats or pallets, but which we call 
our propelling boards. 

spec. b. Brickmaking. A board for carrying away 
a newly moulded brick: cf. PLANcHET, @. Each 
of the series of disks in a chain-pump. 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 189 As the wheel revolves, the piston 
rods. .will canse the pistons lo force the new-moulded bricks, 
with their pallet or board under them, severally up the 
mould. 1875 Ksicut Dict. Mech.. Pallet, ..3. One of the 
serics of disks or pistons in the chain-pump or chapelet... 
7.(Clay.)a. A board on whicha newly molded brick is carried 
away to the tack, Ibid. (see Pace sé! 8}. 

+4. Gilding. A flat brush for taking up gold-leaf, 

1727-41 Cuambers Cyc, Pallet, in gilding, is an instru- 
ment made of a squirrel’s tail; used to take up the gold 
leaves from the pillow, to apply and extend them cn the 
matter to be gilt, ? : 

5. A projection on some part of a machine, which 
engages with the teeth of a wheel, and thus con- 
verts a reciprocating into a rotary motion, or we 
vers; esp. a projection upon the pendulum or the 
arbor of the balance-wheel of a clock or watch, 
engaging with the escapement-wheel. fee in Fr.] 

1704 Dernam in PAtl Traus. XXV. 1788 It ts scarce 
possible to manage the Pallets so, as nicely to make the 
same Vibrations as were fa Macue. 1730-6 Battery (folio), 
Pallats, two nuts thal play in the fangs of the crown wheel 
of a watch, 21774 Gotpsm. Surv. Exp. Philos. (1776) 1. 


PALLET. 


149 The pendulum has two palates,.. which at equal inter- 
vals rise and fall, and let the teeth of the wheels pass under 
them in equable succession. 1830 Kater & Laroner Alech. 
xiv. 194 The pallets are connected with the pendulum so 
as to oscillate with it. 

6. In an organ: Any one of the valves in the 
upper part of the wind-chest, each of which is con- 
nected with a key of the keyboard, and, on being 
opened by pressing down the key, admits the 
‘wind’ or compressed air to a groove beneath the 
set of pipes corresponding to that key. 

Also applied to other valves, as waste-falle?, a valve 
allowing escape of air from the storage-bellows when too full. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XV1.493/2,F is the spring which keeps 
the pallet in its place when not in use. 3852 Se1DEL Organ 
48 Of various sorts of valves..those called palates are the 
most important ones, 1898 Stainer & Barretr Dict. Alus. 
Lervms 338 In order to prevent an undue rising of the bellows 
when more wind is supplied than used, a waste-fallet is 
placed in every bellows, 

7. Bookbinding. A tool for impressing letters or 
figures on the back of a book, consisting of a metal 
block mounted on a handle and having the letters, 
etc. engraved upon it, or the required types 
fastened in it. 

1875 Ure's Dict. Arts 1. 425 The tools.. whether single 
letters or figures, or ‘ pallets’ (that is, the title of a book, 
&c., cut in a single metal block) are mounted on wooden 
handles, and applied before use to a gas burner, in order to 
obtain the requisite heat. 

8. Conch. = PALETTE 4a. 

9. altrib. and Comb., as pallet-frame, -spring, 
-wheel, -wire; pallet-arbor, an arbor on which 
a pallet (in a clock, etc.) is fixed; pallet-board 
= sense 3b; pallet-box, in an organ, a box or 
chest forming part of the wind-chest, containing 
the pallets belonging to one keyboard; pallet- 
eye, in an organ, a loop of wire at one end of 
a pallet, to which is attached the wire by which it 
is pulled down; pallet-leather, in an organ, the 
soft leather with which the inner surface of a pallet 
is faced; pallet-moulding, in Brick-making, a 

‘process in which each brick as moulded is turned 
out on a pallet, and the mould sanded to prevent 
adhesion of the clay; pallet-tail, each of the 
rocking arms which bear the pallets in certain 


escapements. 

1883 Sir FE. Beckett Clocks & Watches 185 In all clocks 
of this kind the *pallet-arbors are set in small cocks. 18975 

Tre's Dict. Arts 1. 529 (Brick-making) This operation is 
repeated eacb time that a *pallet-board comes under the 
hopper. 1898 Strainer & Barrett Dict. Alus. Terms 339 
Attached to a loop of wire called the *Aad/et-cye, fastened to 
the moveable end of the pallet. 1825 J. NicHoLson Oferad, 
Mechanic 521 Vhat part of the “pallet frame .. in which 
is set the stone for receiving the action or impulse of the 
small pin teeth, is formed into a rectangular shape. 1875 
Knicnt Dict. A/ech. s. v., In *pallet-molding tbe molds are 
usually sanded; in slop-molding they are wetted. 1876 
Preece & Sivewricnt /elegraphy 84 The wheel has fifteen 
teeth cut on its circuinference; its play is regulated by two 
small pallets..and two small steel *pallet-springs. 1834 
V. J. Britten Watch §& Clockm, 226 The “pallet staff holes 
are found to wear very much if not jewelled. 1793 Sir G. 
SHucksurcH in Ph7l, Trans. LXXXIII. 88 The index 
that is carried round immediately by the pendulum, viz. on 
the same arbor with the “pallet wheel. 2852 Se10EL Orgaz 
51 Muller has tried to put all the *palate-wires, belonging 
to one manual, into one common hole. 

Pallet (px'lét), 54.4 Z/er. Also 7 palett. 
[dim. of Pate 56.1 6.) An ordinary resembling 
the pale (PALE 56.1 6), but of half its breadth, 

1572 BossEWwELL Arvmorvfe r2 But it [the Pale] may be 
diminished, as from a Paile to a Pallet which is ye halfe of 
the Paile. 166: Morcan Sfh. Gentry 1 ili. 33 The pale, 
whose content is the third part of the whole field, and is 
divided again into the Pallet, which is half the pale, and the 
Endors which is half the Pallet. 1864 Bouter, Her Hist. 
& Pop. iit. 15 The arms of Raymond, Count of Provence— 
or, 4 pallets gules. 

+ Pallet, 53.5 Obs. [a. F. palette, OF . paellete 
(Gloss. de Salins, 13~14th c.), dim. of pae/e shallow 
pan:—L. pavella.) A vessel of a definite measure 
used to receive the blood in blood-letting. 

1627 Haxewitt Afo/. ii, v. § 5. 205 A.. Surgeon. .reports 
that he drew from a patient..in foure dayes twenty seven 
pallets, euery pallet..containing three ounces and more. 

+ Pallet, ¢. Ods. vare. [a. OF. pale? (13-14th c. 
in Godef.), dim. of pé/e Pate a.; but in reference 
to wine, cf. wiz facile! light or straw-coloured 
wine.} Of a light colour between red and white ; 
pale red, flesh-coloured. 

1565 Coorer Thesaurus, I/cluus color, a pallet colour, 
or a fleash colour of white and redde. 1573-80 Barer A/z. 
C 792 Horseflesh colour, or pallet colour in wine. ¢1600 
Borert /’7/gv. in J. Watson Cold. Scot. Poets (1709) 1. 11 
Vpon thair brest.. The Rubie pallet and Th’ opall, Togither 
with the Ainatist. 161z Corcr., 7x bailiet,a pallet, or pale 
Claret, wine. 1632 Surkwooo, Pallet wine, vx ballet, vin 
pallet. 

Pallet, obs. form of PALETTE, PALATE. 

Palleting (pz'létin). Naud. [cf Pauurr sé.2 
2.) ‘Aslight platform made above the bottom of 
the magazine, to keep the powder from moisttre’ 
(Weale’s Rudim. Nav. 136). Also adtrié., as 
palleting-beam, -haiches. 

1815 Burney /alconer's Dict. Marine, Palletting Hatches 
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.. are small apertures, about 20 inches square, formed by 
tbe palletting-beams and carlings in the fore-magazine. 
c1850 Rudin. Navig. (Weale) 95 Palleting-Leams are 
those beams under the flat of the magazine, bread-room, and 
powder-room, where there is a double palleting. 

Palletot, Pallew: see Paurtot, PALEWw. 

Pallial (pe'lial), 2. Zool. [ad.mod. L. paliial- 
is, f. PALLIUM: see -aL.] Of or pertaining to the 
pallium or mantle of a mollusc (or of a brachiopod). 

Pallial adductor, the anterioradductor muscle ofa bivalve; 
pallial cavity, inpression, line, lobe, sac: see quots.; pallial 
situs, a sinus or recess in the pallial impression of certain 
molluscs, being the mark of their retractile siphons, 

1836 Topp Cyc/. Avat. I. 706/1 It isin this pallial sac that 
the animal establishes a current of water. 1831-6 Woop- 
ward AJollusca 26 ‘Yhe border of the ‘mantle’ is also 
inuscular; and the place of its attachment is marked inthe 
shell by a line called the ‘ pallial impression’, 1858 GerkiE 
List. Boulder vi. 96 ‘Vhe inner surface of each valve is 
lined with a soft membranous substance, called the pallial 
lobe. 1872 Nicuotson Padvont. 216 The ‘pallial line’ or 
‘pallialimpression’. 1877 HuxLtey Anaé, Juv. Anim. i. 59 
In some Mollusks (e.g. Pteropoda), the delicate lining 
membrane of the pallial cavity serves as the respiratory 
organ. 1888 RotLeston & Jackson Anim. Life 698 (Brachio- 
poda) A circumpallial sinus uniting the terminations of the 
pallial sinuses is figured by Joubin in Déscina. 

+ Pa‘lliament, Os. [ad. med.L. paliidment- 
um,{, palliare tocloak.] A robe, gown: in quots. 
the white gown of a candidate for the Roman 
consulship. 

1588 Saks. 77¢. A. 1. i, 182 Titus Andronicus, the people 
of Rome..Send thee by me.. This Palliament of white and 
spotlesse Hue, And name thee in Election for the J’mpire. 
1593 PeeLe Honour of Garter 92 A goodly king in robes 
most richly dight, The upper like a Roman palliament. 

Palliard (pz'lyaid). Ods. or arch. Forms: 5 
payllard, -art, 6 paljard, -3art, -yarte, pallart, 
6-7 palyard(e, pallyard, 6-9 paillard, 6- pal- 
liard. [a. F. fatllard, in 13th c. paillart, f. 
paille straw: see -ARD.] A professional beggar or 
vagabond (who slecps on the straw in barns and 
outhouses); /ramsf. a low or dissolute knave; 
a lewd fellow, a lecher, a debauchee. 

1484 Caxton Fables of -Esop i. xviii, The foxe was but 
a theefand a payllart and a knaue of poure folke. ¢ rg00 
Alelusine 294 Ye ought not to neue your self for suche a theef 
& palyard. 1525 Lp. Bernens Froiss. 11. clxix. [clxv.] 492 
He was but a false palyarte, and alwayes agaymste the 
Crowne of Fraunce. 1561 AwpeLay /'rat. Vacab. 4 A 
Palliard is he that goeth in a patched cloke. 1567 Harman 
Caveat vii. 44 The worst and wickedst of all this beastly 
generation are scarse comparable to these prating Pallyardes. 
1614 Rateicn //ist. liordd 11. (1634) 476 A most luxurious 
and effeminate Palliard he [Sardanapalus] was. c¢16g0 
Kirkton Hist. Ch. Scotl. ii. (1817) 84 Not only a debauched 
paillard but a cruel murtherer. 
wood 11,v, Palliards,..and Jarkmen. 185: Borrow Lavengro 
III. 315 The male part of the upper class are..a parcel of 
poor, shaking, nervous paillards. 

b. alirié. or adj. Knavish ; dissolute. 

1484 Caxton Fables of sop u. xvi, Haa payllart Mule, 
why goost thow not faster? 1581 WV. Burne’s Disput. in 
Cath. Tractates (S. T. S.) 170 Vsurpit Bischopis, apostat 
preistis and palliard Ministeris. 1638 Saz. on Gen. Assembly 
in Scott, Pasguils (1868) 42 A palyard drunkard cbarlitan. 

+ Palliardise. Ods. Also 6 -ice, 6-7 -ize. 
[a. F. padllardise (1539 in R. Estienne), f. prec. + 
-ISE*.] Lewdness, fornication, lechery. 

1591 Lopce Déogenvs (Hunter. Cl.) 46 Nothing..more 
weakeneth an Armye..tban luxuritie and palliardize. 1614 
Raceicn Hist. World. vi. § 5 Hee [Jupiter] gave himself 
over wbolly to palliardize and adultery. 1646 Buck Rich. JJ] 
v. 136 Nor can tbey tax him witb Palliardise, Luxury, 
Epicurism, ; q 

So }Palliardry, } Pa‘lliardy [= F. pazllardie 
(Villon)];, roguery, knavery; lechery, fornication. 

15r3 Doucias /Zxeis iv. Prol. 178 3e that list of jour 
palgardry neuir blyn. cr1g60 A. Scotr Poems xxxiv. 82 
Thocht 3ung perwersit natouris To paljardy applawddis. 
1570 Satir. Pocms Reform. xxii. 80 Thy subteltie and 
palgardrie Our fredome bringis in thrall. 

+ Pa‘lliardize, v. Ods. [f. Pavtiarp + -1zE.) 

1. zxzirv. To fornicate. 

r6r9 T. Mitres tr. A/eria’s, etc. Treas. Anc. & Alod. T. 
II. 364/1 Charlemaigne, whose eldest daughter was found 
paillardising with.. Eginhard, his Secretary. 1650 ANNE 
Brapstreet Four A/on., Assyr., Sardan. 3 Sardanapalas.. 
That palliardizing sot. 

2. frans. To be a procurer of. 

3644 Prynne & Waker /iennes’s Trial 2 To.. let the 
Parliament see, they had not employed such a man as 
would palliardise Lies, and become a pander unto Falshood. 

Palliasse: see PAILLASSE. 


Palliate (pe'lijct), ppl.a. [ad. L. palliatas 
cloaked, f. pad/i-um cloak (-ATF 2 2); afterwards 
pa. pple. of late L. pa/dre to cloak, palliate.] 

+A. as pa. pple. Cloaked, covered, concealed ; 
mitigated. Odés, 

21548 Haut Chron., Hen. IV”, Introd. (1550) 4b, They sente 
the reuerent father ‘Thomas Arundell .. in habite pallyate 
and dissimuled, into the citee of Paris. 31605 Bacon Adu. 
Learn. uu. x. § 5 The fault ., nist be accommodate and 
palliate by dyets and medicines familiar. 1637-50 Row 
List. Nirk (1842) 242 Vhat was still the cloak under whilk 
was palliat all the wicked plotts aganis the Kirk of God. 

B. as adj. +1. Wearing a cloak (in quot., a 
philosopher’s cloak: sce PaLLIUM 1). Ods. 

1610 Heaury St. Ang. Citie of God xin. xvi. (1620) 457 Lest 
the communication of this name with the vulgar, should 
debase the proud..number of the Palliate. 


1834 H. Ainsworth Xook- « 


PALLIATED. 


+2. Cloaked; having its real nature concealed. 

r61z R. Fenton Usury 128 That.,may in matter bee a 
palliat or cloaked vsurie. 1648 Hammonp Sezv. iv. Wks, 
1684 IV. 494 God may..give us a treacherous settlement, 
a palliate peace. 

+ 3. Of a cure: Superficial or temporary. Ods. 

@ 1625 Corz in Gutch Cod. Cur. I. 131 All his industry 
and sales, did in your estate make but a palliate cure. 1679 
Prance Addit. Narr. Pop. Plot 30 Cardinal Poole..did 
not..absolve their Consciences from Restitution, but only 
made a palliate Cure. 

4. Zool. liaving a Pautium (sense 3 b); tecti- 
branchiate. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Palliate (pe'lije't), v. [f Paviiare ppl.a.; 
cf. late L. paliare (Apuleius, 2nd c.) to cloak, F. 
pallier, which may have aided the formation.] 

+1. ¢rans. To cover with or as with a cloak; to 
cloak, clothe, shelter; to invest. Also fig. Ods. 

a3548 Hatt Chron. Hen. V1J 32 Surmyse set foorth 
and palliated with the vesture..of a professed veritee. 
1613 R. Cawprev Table Alph. (ed. 3), Palliate,cloake. 1630 
‘T. Westcote Devon. (1845) 60 Her sheep.. are palliated 
under the coverture of the high-grown hedges of enclosures. 
1635 GrtusranD Variation Magn. Needle 3 The Ocean, 
which palliates the imperfect parts of the Eartb. 1656 

30ULTON Medicina Ded. A ij hb, it is the accustomed manner 
of our modern Writers, alwaies to palliate themselves under 
the Protection of some worthy Patron. 

+2. fig. To hide, conceal, disguise. Ods. or arch. 

1598 Bacon Sacred Afedit. vii. (Arb.) 117 Hipocrites with 
their dissembling holinesse towards God doe palliate and 
couer their iniuries towardes men. 1706 Puitiirs, Zo Pad. 
Ziate, to disguise, daub, colour or cloak. 1795 Govv. Morris 
in Sparks Life § IW/rit. (1832) III. 58 Vhe bankruptcy of 
their India Company, long palliated, now stands confest. 
1809-12 Mar. EpcewortH Almeria vii, Her name was 
printed among the list of subscribers, and tbere was no 
palliating the fact. 

3. To alleviate the symptoms of a disease 
without curing it; to relieve superficially or 
temporarily; to mitigate the sufferings of; to ease. 

In early use the notion was that of cloaking, disguising, 
patching up; this passed gradually into that of alleviating 
the symptoms: cf. 4. 

1588 J. Reap Commend. Alethod 60 They [bone-diseases] 
eyther bee neuer cured, or else onclie so palliated that they 
breake out againe. 1601 Hotiano /’Ziny II. Explan. Words 
Art Avb, So sweet Pomanders doe palliata stinking breath, 
occasioned by a corrupt stomack or diseased lungs, and such 
like. 1646 Futter Wounded Conse. (1841) 351 Let mounte- 
banks palliate, cures break out again, being never soundly 
but superficially healed, @171%4 Axp. SHARP Serv. (1738) V. 
ix. 284 He is but half a Physician; he hath palliated our 
sores and diseases, but he hath not removed them. 1876 
Rocers Pol. Econ. xxi. (ed. 3) 281 That whicb cannot be 
cured must be palliated. 

To disguise or colour the real enormity of (an 
offence) by favourable representations or excuses ; 
to represent (an evil) as less than it really is; to 
cause to appear less guilty or offensive by urging 
extenuating circumstances; to extenuate, excuse. 

This has passed gradually from tbe sense of cloak (as in 2), 
disguise, colour, to tbat of extenuate, lessen the gravity of. 

1634 W. Tirwuyt tr. Baézac's Lett. 317, | neede not seeke 
colours to palliate my actions or words. 1653 H. Cocan tr. 
Pinto's Trav. ix. 27 This advice causing him to see his 
fault..he labored to have palliated it with certain excuses. 
1777 RoBERTSON //rst, Amer, I. nt. 215 They endeavoured 
to palliate what they could not justify. 1856 Froupe //zs¢. 
Eng. (1858) Il. vi. 83 The illegal imprisonment cannot be 
explained away, and cannot be palliated. 1878 Lecxy Eng. 
in 18th C. I. i. 119 These considerations only sligbtly pal- 
liate bis conduct. 

b. To excuse (a person). 

1862 M. B, Eowaros John §& I xxxi. (1876) 236 As well 
endeavour to show that black is white, as to prove that any 
temptations you may bave had can in tbe smallest degree 
palliate you. 

+5. To make less emphatic or pronounced ; to 
moderate, mitigate, qualify or tone down (esp, one’s 
action or statement). Also adso/. or zzlr. To take 
up a more moderate position, to compromise. Oés. 

1665 Pepys Diary 31 Dec., The great evil of this year. .is 
the fall of my Lord of Sandwich, whose mistake about the 
prizes hath undone him. .though sent (for a little palliating 
it) Embassador into Spayne. 1672 Marvett Xeh. 7) ansp.t. 
223 Do you think the Christians would have palliated so far, 
and colluded with their Consciences? 1711 Hearne Collect. 
(O.H.S.) 111. 135 The Author..is fore'd to palliate what he 
said about Mr. Harley’s being an Accomplice by an Advertise- 
ment be has in his Paper last Night. 1748 RicHaroson 
Clarissa (1749) 11. xxxvi. 241 To obtain this time, you must 
palliate a little, and come into some seeming compromise. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 489 This fanciful piece of 
beauty [small feet] was probably invented by the ancient 
Chinese, to palliate their jealousy. — 

+b. To appease, please, or indulge (one’s taste). 

1631 WEEVER Axc, /'un, A/on, 154, 1 haue inserted these 
parcels of the Psalter, that by this occasion my Reader might 
palliate his taste with an Essay of our Ancestors old English. 
@ 1632 T. ‘Vayior God's Fudgem. 1. vii. (1642) 110 Next all 
the Candies, Preserves, all the Junkets. .to palliate his taste. 

+e. To moderate the hostility of. Ods. rare. 

1678 Bunyan /’¢/e7. Apol. 59 Yea, that I might them better 
palliate [eed 1684 altered to moderate], I did too witb them 
thus Expostulate. 


Palliated (px lijcitéd), #A7. a. [f. prec. + -ep}; 
taking the place of the earlier PALLIATE //. a.] 

1, Cloaked (47. and fig.); + covered over, con- 
cealed ; +stiperficially healed; mitigated, extenu- 


ated: see the vb. 
1612 SELDEN /d/ustr. Drayton's Poly-olb.x, Merlin Ambrose 


PALLIATING. 


.. slighted that pretended skill of those magicians, as palliated 
ignorance. 1643 Pryxne Soz. Power Parl. App. 192 That 
they might act a certain palliated Fable. 1665 Nrepiiam 
Med. Medicine so0 The palliated Diseases return with more 
severity than before. 1840 Barnam Jngot. Leg. Ser. 1. 
Passage Life /1. Harris, Vhe half-avowed, and palliated 
confession of committed guilt. 1857 Mayne Expos. Lex., 
Palliatus..covered with a cloak; veiled; mantled; applied 
to pains subdued or lulled by the use of opiates: palhated. 

2. Having the archiepiscopal PALLIUM. 

1892 Tablet 6 Aug. 204 This very Vicarial and Palliated 
See of Arles. | we: 

Palliating (px'li'tin), Af/.a. [f. as prec. + 
-1NG2.] That palliates: in the senses of tlic vb. 

1679 Gentl. Calling Pref. § 5 Palliating Medicines. 1710 
in Somers Tracts 11]. 261 The Majority of that House were 
. satisfied with a palliating Answer, jumbled up by the 
Junto. 1758 Jortix £rasyz. 1.514 Luther..discountenanced 
and rejected all such pa'liating schemes, and..was deter- 
mined never to yield an inch. 1845 Mrs S. C. Hatt 
Whiteboy ii 14, 1 wish | could show those who cry out 
against Irish outrage..a few of the palliating circumstances. 

Palliation (pzli2-fen}. [a. F. pad/ialion (13- 
14th c. in Littré), ad. med.L. falliatidn-em, n. of 
aetion from fallidre: see PALLIATE.] 

+1. The action of palliating; the cloaking or 
concealing (of an act, etc.); that which serves to 
conceal or hide; a cloak, covering. Ods. 

1677 Patericke tr. Gentillet (1602) 223 They make her 
[justice] serve..asa palliation or coverture, for all assassi{n)- 
ments, murders, and vengeances. 1649 Mitton £shon. 
xxvii. 1660 FE. More J/yst. God’ To Rdr. 9 The generality 
of Christians make the external frame Se Religion but a 
Palliation for sin. 1794 Sutuivan Mrew Vat, V. 344 Candour 
would wish to throw a veil over the failings of an illustrious 
character; but deliberately perpetrated crimes have no 
claim to palliation. 

2. The action of disguising or seeking to makc 
less conspicuous, the enormity of (a crime, etc.) by 
excuses and apologies; extenuation; excuse; often 
in phrase 7 palliation of. 

1605 I3acon Adv. Learn. 1. xi. § 3 Herein comes in 
crookedly and dangerously, a palliation of a great part of 
Ceremonial] Magicke. 1766 Gotpsm. Itc. IV. xxx, This.. 
though not a perfect excuse, is such a palliation of his fault 
as induces me to forgive him. 1867 I'reeman Mor. Cong. 
I. vi. 572 Ife could not .. invoke even the tyrant’s plea of 
necessity in palliation of his evil deeds. 

3. The alleviation of the symptoms and incidents 
of disease without curing it ; hence gevz. alleviation, 
mitigation, temporary relicf. 

1625 Bacon Sylva § 6: A wise physician will consider 
whether a disease be incurabl:; ..if he find it to be such, let 
him resort to palliation; and alleviate the symptom. 1651 
Bices New Disp. P83 Palliations of diseases. 1783 Jotun. 
son Let. to Dr. Mudge in Boswell, excision is doubtless 
necessary to the cure, and I know not any means of pallia- 
tion. 1863 Hotanp Lett. Yoneses xxii. 314 You utterly 
refuse to admit that there is any palliation of your misery. 

Palliative (pz‘lijitiv), 2. and sé. [a. F. 
pallialif, -tve (13-14the. in Littré). f. L. type 
*pallidliv-us: see PALLIATE and -1VE.] 

A. adj. +1. Serving to cloak or conceal. Ods. 
1611 Corer. /aliatif, palliative; cloaking, hilling ouer, 

couering. 1656 BLount Glossogr., Palliatioe, that cloaketh, 
covereth or concealeth. 

2. Serving to relieve (disease) superficially or 
temporarily, or to mitigate or alleviate (pain or 
other cvil). 

1543 Tranrron | tgo's Chirvre. 43b/2 We wyll speake of 
his cure aswel eradicatyue as palliatyue. 1651 Biccs Nez 
Disp. ? 263 At the best a Fontanel is.. but a palliative 
cure, 1750 Jounson Rambler No. 32 2? 6 The cure for the 
greatest part of human miseries is not radical, but palliative. 
1889 A //bnit's Syst. Med. VII. 887 ‘Vhese drugs at best 
are no more than palliative. 

3. Tending to extenuate or cxcuse. 

1779 J. Ducue Désc. (1799) I. iv. 62 The palliative arts 
they make use of to reconcile their duty with their passions, 
1782 Warton Rowley Eng. 85 He openly defends his 
new attempt, not ina palliative apology, but ina peremp- 
tory declaration. 1849 C. Bronre S/irley x. 148 H her 
auditress ventured..to put in a palliative word, she set it 
aside with a certain disdain. 

B. sé. 1. That which gives superficial or tem- 
porary reltef; that which serves to alleviate or 
abate the violence of pain, discasc, or other evil. 

ze Swirt Draficr’s Lett, Wks. 1755 V. 1. 134 Those 
palliatives which weak, perfidious, or abject politicians ure.. 

inall diseases, so ready toadininister. 1803 A/ed. Fil. X. 549, 
I ..confined myself to palliatives, the principal of which was 
laudanum. 1846 H. Rocers /ss.1. iv. 179 We are promised 
a cure of our malady, and we are treated with palliatives. 
1877 Owen Iiellesley's Desf. Introd. 27 4 timely palliative, 
if not a radical cure, for immediate and urgent evils. 

. An extenuating represcntation. 

1748 Ricuarpson Claséssa (1811) 11. xxix. 184 What shall 
we think of one, who seeks to find palliatives in words? 
21797 H. Watrote Geo. // (1847) 11. xi. 309 [This was} a 
palliative of the latter’s cbliquity, if justice would allow of 
any violation. 18.. W.Scorr (Webster 1864), He had been 
what is called, by manner of palliative,a very gay young man, 
_Hence Pa‘Niatively adv., ina palliative manner; 
mn a way that serves to lighten or mitigate. 

1714 Mannevitte Fab. Bees (1733) I]. 345 The weakness 
of the language it self may be palliatively cured by strength 
of elocution. 1822-34 Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) LIL. 490 
In such cases we should proceed gently and palliatively. 


Palliator (pz'lijitox). [agent-n. in L. form 
from PALLIATE.] One who palliates or alleges 
extenuating considerations ; an extenuator. 
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1792 Map. D’Arsray Lett. 20 Dec., The worst..will not 
risk losing their only abettors and palliators in this kingdom. 
1824 Examiner 435/1 He is..a palliator of every powerful 
and profitable abuse. 1878 Spurceox Treas. Daz. Ps. cvi. 
30 Phinehas..was no trimmer, or palliator of sin. 

Palliatory (pz‘lidtari), a. [fas prec. + -ony.] 
Characterized by palliation; having the function 


or effeet of palliating. 

1665 M. Neeouam Med. Medicine 401 There remains no 
more room for the like palliatory proceeding. 1845 Buntinc 
in B. Gregory Srde Lights co Meth. (1898) 414 Some 
explanations are very palliatory but not justificatory. 

Pallid (px'lid), @. Also 7 palid. fad. L. 
pallid-us, {, root pall. in pall-ére to be pale, pal/-or 
paleness.] Lacking depth or intensity of colour, 
faint or feeble in colour, wan, pale. (Said chiefly 
of the huinan face as affected by death, sickness, 
or passion, hence /ravzsf. of these eauses them- 
selves.) Chiefly foc?. before 1800, exc. in Bol. 

1590 Spenser /. Q. 11. ii. 28 So soone as Night had with 
her pallid hew Defaste the beautie of the shyning skye. 
1s9t — Auines Rome xv, Ye pallid spirits, and ye ashie 
ghoasts. 1596 — /*. Q. v. xi. 45 Gainst which the pallid 
death findes no defence. c16z1 Cuarman /éfad vin. 65 
Pallid fear made bolde>t stomachs stoop. 1700 DrypeN 
fables, Ceyx & Alcyone 484 ‘Then flick'ring to his palid 
Lips, she strove To print a Kiss. 1776 WitnerinG Sit. 
Plants (1796) E11. 409 Involucrum slender, pallid, cloven 
into segments. 1795 SoutHEY Joan of Arc ui. 315 A blush 
suffused Her pailid cheek. 1816 Kirsy & Sp. L£xtoimol. 
(1518) II. aix. 125 vote, The dorsal segments are covered 
with very short pallid..hairs. 1876 Bristowe 7de.§ Pract. 
Med. (1878) 606 ‘The symptoms due to loss of blood get 
developed. .the patient .. becomes excessively pallid. 

b. Comb., as pallid-faced, -looking, -lomentose 
adjs.; also in comb. with a word of colour, as 


_ pallid-grey, -fuliginous, -ochraceous, ete. 


1887 W. Piittrs Brit, Discomycetes 61 Cup subsessile, 
contorted, pallid-fuliginous. /drd, 185 Hymenium pale 
umber or pallid-grey. /é/d. 265 Scattered or gregarious, 
hemispherical, pallid-tomentose. 1897 P. Warunc Jales 
Old Kegime 238 Among the crowd which lined the height 
was a pallid-faced girl. 1897 Outing \U. S.) XXX. 437/1 
With the mullet came the pallid-looking suckers. 

Hlence Pa'llidly adv., Pa‘llidness. 

1656 ols Handsom. 43 {Vhey] sometimes appear 

allidly sad, as if they were going to their graves. 1838 
on ALG. Pyne Wks. 1864 IV. 185 Gigantic and pallidly 
white birds) 1661 Fectuam Aeso/ves wt Ixvi. (ed. 8) 328 Let 
no man then be discouraged with the pallidness of Piety. 
1826 Scotr MWoadst. xvi, The stern repose of the eye, and 
death-like pallidness of the countenance. ' 

Pa:llidi-, combining stem of L. pal/fd-us pale, 
used in some terms of Nat. Ilist., as Pallidifio'rous 
a., pale-flowered. Pallidipa‘lpate a., having pale 
palpi. Pallidita:rsate a., having pale tarsi. Pal- 
lidive'ntrate a., having a pale abdonicn. 

1857 in Mayne Expos, Ler. : 

Pallidity (paliditi). [f 1. palizd-us pale + 
-ITY.] Paleness of countenance. pallor. 

1808 W. Ilersert EV/a Rosenberg 11. 185 Our looks indi. 
cated the pallidity and languor of sorrow, 1835 New Monthly 
Mag. XLIV. 46) He..sinks into pallidity and paralysis. 

Pallie, variant of PAULIE @. Se. 

Palliejoun, obs. Sc. form of PAvILi0Nn. 

Pallification: see PALIFicaTION. 

+ Pa lify,v.! Os. [irreg. f. L. palli-dre or ¥. 
palliver + -¥Y,]) trans, = PALLATE 7. 3. 

1544 Puaer Region. Lyfe (1553) By, Remedy to pallyfie 
the coppred face that is vncurable. 1576 Baker Jewell of 
Health 59, It..palifyeth or rather hydeth the forme of the 
Leprie. Jbid, 108 a, It pallyfieth any contagious sore or griefe. 

+ Pa‘llify, 7.2 Obs. rare. [f. L. palli-re to 
be pale +-r¥: cf. horrify.) trans. To make pale. 

1576 Newton Lewnie's Complex. (1633) 148 So much had 
the horrour of dea:h, .within few houres pallified his colour, 

+Pa-lliment. Agu. Ods. rare. (ad. obs. ¥F. 
palemente, also palmanle, palamente, 1343 in Jal, 
=It. palumento, Sp. palament, the oars of a galley 
collectively, oarage, f. It. pada blade of an oar, etc. 
Cotgr. has ‘fallamente, part of the Orelop or vpper 
decke of a Galley’; so falamento in Florio.] The 
oarage of a galley (or ?as in Cotgr. and FI.) 

1585 T. Wasuinaton tr. Wicholay’s Voy. u. x. 44 Hauing 
mended and newe couered a pecce of our palliment. 

Palling (p$lin), vd/. sd. [f Pautv.1 + -1se1] 
The action of Patt v.13 the losing of freshness, 


flavour, or intercst, etc.: sce the verb. 

1703 Art § Myst. Vintners 5 The Palling or Flatting of 
Wines. 1833 Disrazyi Cont. Flem. itu. xvii, | know not the 
pulling of passion. 1873 Svmoxws Gr&é. Pocts v. 129 To 
prevent the palling of so much Juxury on sated senses. 

Palling, f7/.a.1 [f. as prec. + -1nG2.] That 
palls upon the taste, cte.: see the verb. 

1666 Drvven Avy. Af/fradb, ccix, Their palling taste the 
journey’s length destroys. 1749 FircoinGc Tom Jones vi. 
xiv, The trifling amusements, the palling pleasures, the 
silly business of the world. 1858 [iawtuorne (7. & [t. 
Note-Bks. 1. 180 ‘Vhe fresh fruit flavors rich, luscious, yct 
not palling. 

Hence Pa‘llingly adv. 

182zr Camrnece in Vew Monthly Alag. U1. 236 Their sub- 
jects remind us of fables rather pallingly familiar to our 
school-boy memories, 

Palling, f//.2.2 [f. Patt v.3+-1nc2.] That 
covers with, or as, a pall. 

1832 R, Catiermo.e Becket/, etc. 175 Terror, first, In 
frenzied haste withdraws tbe palling shroud. 


| 


PALL-MALL. 


Pallio- (pzlic), combining form of Patiium, 
used In zoological terms relating to the pallium or 
mantle of a mollusc, etc.; as Palliobranchiate 
(-braenkict) a., belonging to the Lalliobranchiata 
or Lrachiopoda, the tubes of the mantle being 
supposed to be branchia or gills; Pallioca*rdiac 
a., pertaining to the mantle and the viseero-peri- 
cardial sac of acephalopod ; Palliopedal (-pe'dal) 
a., pertaining to the mantle and foot of a molluse. 

1851-6 Woopwarp A/ol/usca 281 The only argument for 
supposing the Kudis/es tohave been *palliobranchiate. 1883 
E, RK. Lankester in Evcyel. Brit. XVI. 677/2 Certain mem- 
branes..and a curious muscular band—the ~pallio-cardiac 
band—traverse the sac. 1878 Bet. Gegeubaur's Conip. Anat, 
348 In Haliotis..they [nerves] pass off from the common 
pedal ganglionic mass (the *pallio-pedal ganglia). 

+ Pa‘llion!. 04s. Also 3 palliun, 3-6 -oun, 
4-oune. fa. OF. pal//ron, -un (12thc. in Godef.), 
ad. L. pallium: see PALLIUM.] = PALL sv. (usually 
in sense 6.2), PALLIUM. 

c1290 Becket 306 in S. Eng. Leg. k. 115 Heo gonne sende 
sone Aftur is palliun {[Har/. ALS. 248 pallioun] to rome. 
¢ 1330 R. Brunne CAron. (1810) 148 Biside ham on per schip 
com a bisshop doun, Pe mast in hand gan kip, with croice & 
pallioun. ¢1450S¢. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7793 With his pallion 
his eyenhehidde. 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. xcvii. 78 Saynt 
gregory ..sent toseynt Austyn his pallion & made hym primat 
and Archebisshop of Englond. @1g10 Doucias Aing [fart 
xli, Dame Danger hes of dolour to him drest Ane pallioun 
that na proudnes hes without. 

Pallion 2 (px'lyan). [Derivation obscure: cf. 
Sp. pallor (pal’on), a quantity of gold or silver 
fiom an assay, It. pallone, augm. of falla ball.] 
A small piece or pellet. 

1727 Philip Quaril 170 In the Manner as they make Pal- 
lions on Board with old Cable Ends. 1799 G. Smitn Lalora- 
tory 1. 101 Cut it into little bits, or pallions, la} the bits or 
pallions of solder upon it. 1884 Brirten Iatch § Clockin, 
ae Kun sinall pallions of suitable solder evenly over it. 

allion, -oun, obs. Sc. forms of PaviLIon. 

Pallisade: see Patisapr. Pallish: see Pat. 

|| Pallium (px‘lidm). Pl. pallia. (L. pal/inm: 
sce PALL 56.1] 

1. Antig. The Latin name for the large rectan- 
gular eloak or mantle worn by men, chiefly among 
the Greeks; csp. by philosophers, and by ascetics 
and others in the early Christian Church, (= Gr. 
inatiov, ELIMATION.) 

1564 Bote/ Exam, sexe iiij, Paule..sentforhis Padinm, 
1596 Srenser State [rel. Wks. (Globe) 630/2 ‘Ihe Greekes.. 
afterwardes..chaunged the forme therof into their cloakes, 
called Pallia, as some of the Irish also doe. 1766 SMoLLETT 
Trav, xxviii. 11. 61 He is larger than the life, cloathed ina 
magnificent pallium. 1850 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. § Leg. Art 
44 Except in the mines and short palliuin they resemble 
the figures of Grecian kings. 

2. Lecl. a. The woollen vestment conferred upon 
arehbishops in the Latin Church: =Paut sé.1 6a. 

1670 Lassets J’oy, /tady t. 227 Whose Bishop hath the 
ensignes of an Archbishop, to wit, the vse of the Pallium, 
and the Crosse. 1807 Coxe Austria I. ti, 23 In order to 
receive the confirmation of his office, and the pallium from 
the hands of the Pope. 1851 Hussty Papal Power il. 133 
The first recorded instance of a grant of the pallium, the 
consecrated scarf, which was the badge and certificate of 
Metropolitan authority. 1874 Green Short //ist. vii. § 2, 
359 Whatever had been his part in the schism, Cranmer had 
received his Pallium from the Pope. 

b. An altar-cloth : = Pau. sd.) 3 a. 

1865 Kincsi.ey //erew, xxvi, The altar was bare; the golden 
pallium which covered it gone. 

3. ta. Anal. (See quot.) Obs. 

1793 Houcrorr Lavater's Physiog. x. 60 Anatomists have 
not.. bestowed any name on the curtain, or pallium, extend. 
ing from the beginning of the nose to the red upper lip 
proper. ; 

b. Zool. The integumental fold or MANTLE of 
a mollusc (or of a brachiopod). 

1872 Nicuoison Pa/gont, 201 The inner surface of the 
valves ..is lined by expansions of the integument which 
secrete the shell,..called the ‘lobes’ of the ‘ pallium’ or 
‘inantle’. 1880 Bastian brain 85 Uhese same contractions 
of the pallium are also subservient. 

e. Ornilh. The MANTLE of a bird, i. e. the back 
and folded wings taken together, when distinct in 
colouring, etc. (7are.) 

4. Meteorol, A sheet of cirro-stratus cloud uni- 
formly covering the whole sky. 

1883 Scotr A/eteorol, 1. vii, 126 Vor the uniform sheets.. 
M. Poéy has proposed the name of Pal/yni,a cloak, but this 
term has not met with general acceptance, 1885 ‘I. W. 
2aCKHOUSE in Mature No. 799. 361 The nearest approach 
here to a pallium of these singular clouds was on the morn- 
ing of December 12. 

5. altrib. 

1894 Moyvrs in Dudlin Rev. Oct. a0 The Archiepiscopal 
or Pallium oath was naturally held to be a sufficiently bind- 
ing tie between the entire bishops of the province and the 
Holy See. 1895 G. Merepitu Amaz. Marr. x, They must 
be the very ancient pallium philosophers, ensconced in tubs. 

Pallizado, obs. form of PALisabo. ; 

Pall-mall (pel;mel). Also 6-7 paHe-mailte, 
7 pallemaile, paille maille, -mail, pale-maille, 
pelemele, pelmel, pal-mall, 7-9 pell mell. 
(a. obs. F. pallematlle, palmaille, palmail (16the.), 
paillemail, palemail, -maille (jth e.), a. It. palla- 
maglio Florio 1598-1611: see quot. in sense ay); 


PALLONE. 


lit. ‘ball-mallet’, f. pa//a ‘ any kind of ball, ballet, 
or boule’, + waglio*a mallet ora beetle’. 1t. pala 
is a variant of Jala ball; maglio:—L. malleus 
hammer. Cf. also MALL] 

+1. A mallet for striking a ball; spec. that used 
in the.game described in scnsc 2. Oés. 

1568 Cal, Sco’. Papers (1goo) Il. 558 {Mary was play- 
ing at Seton] richt oppinlie at the feildis with the palmall 
and goif. 1605 Eroxpet #7. Garden for Eng. Ladies 
Niijb, lf one had Paillemails, it were good to play in this 
Alley, for it is of a reasonable good length, straight and 
euen, 1611 FLorio, Padamaglio,a pale-maile, that is a stick 
with a mallet at one end of it to strike and cast a woodden ball 
with, much vsed..in Italy. Alsothe game or play with it. 

2. A game practised in Italy, France and Scot- 
land, from the 16th c., and in England in the 
17thc., in which a boxwood ball was driven through 
an iron ring suspended at some height above the 
ground in a long alley; the player who, starting 
from one cnd of the alley, could drive the ball 
through the ring with the fewest strokes or within 
a given number of them winning the game. 

1598 Datuncton A/eth. Jrav. (16-6) T iv b, Among all the 
exercises of France, I preferre none before the Pad/e-maille. 
..1 maruell wee haue not brought this sport also into Eng- 
land. 1599 Jas. I BagtA. Awpor 111. (1603) 121 ‘The exercises 
I would have you touseare.. playing at the caitche ortennise, 
archery, palle maille. 1634 PracHam Compl. Gent. xix. § 3. 
233 Their [the French] exercises are for the most part 
‘Tennise play, Pallemaile [etc.]. 1647 Perfect Occurr. 15-22 
Oct. in Lhomasson Tracts (Br. Mus.) XXTX. No, 42. 292 
His Majesties (Chas, I] usuall Recreations are Hunting, 
Pelmel, and Tennes. 1650 Sik R. Staryiton Sfrada’s Low 
C. Warres vy. 113 Playing at Pall Mall. 1656 Brounr 
Glossogr. s.v. Pale Maille, Vhis game was heretofore used 
at the Alley near St. Jameses, and vulgarly called Pel-Mel. 
1661 Pepys rary 2 Apr., ‘To St. James's Park, where I saw 
the Duke of York playing at Pelemele, the first time that 
ever I saw the sport. 1884 Chauibers's Frul. 1 Nov. 6935/1 
A couple of the inallets and a ball used in the old game of 
pall-mall. 1890 A. LanG in Golf (Badm. Libr.) (1805) 11 
‘The game of pell mell is probably older in Scotland than in 
England, and was borrowed from our ‘auld ally’ of France. 

+b. Applicd tothe Persian changan or polo. Obs. 

1684 Puittirs tr. Laveruier's Trav. iw. v. 154 Here [at 
Ispahan] the men play at Pall-mall on horseback, the 
Worse-man being to strike the Ball running at full speed, 
between the two Goals. 

+3. The alley in which the game was played. 

1644 Evetyn Diary 27 Feb., [St. Germains] a very noble 
garden and parke, wherels a pall-maill. /dé¢.1 May, At Blois 
..- Wwe walked up into y’ Pall Mall. 1663 Pervs Diary 15 May, 
I walked in the Parke, discoursing with the keeper of the 
Pell Mell, who was sweeping of it; who told me of what 
the earth is mixed that do floor the Mall, and that over all 
there is cockle-shells powdered. 1671 PAI. Trans. VI. 2152 
The Alleys are of the largeness of a Pal-mall. 1679-88 Svcy. 
Serv. Moncey Chas. & Fas. (Camden) 133 To Lawrence 
Dupuy,..to be laid out and expended towards the repayring 
the Pall Mall in St. James’s Parke. 

b. The name of-a street developed from one of 
these alleys in London, now the centre of London 
club life; also used as a synonym for the War 
Office which is situated in Pall Mall. 

[1650 Ket. Comimiss. Crown Landsin Archeol. Frnl. (1854) 
XI. 256 Elm trees standing in Pall Mall Walk, in a very 
decent and regular manner on both sides the walk, being in 
number 140.) 1656-7 in P. Cunningham Handbk. Lond. 
(new ed.) 372/2 Down the Haymarket and in the Pall Mall. 
1660 Perys Diary 26 July, We went to Wood's at the Pell 
Mell (our old house for clubbing). 1661 T.. Rucce Diurnall 
Sept. (B. M. MS.), {The road] from Charing Cross to St. 
James’, by St. James’ Park wall and at the backside of Pall 
Mall, is now altered, by reason a new Pall Mall is made for 
the use of His Majesty in St. James’ Park by the wall. 1691 
Woop #1 £4. O.co. 11. 573 He died in his house situated in 
the Pall Mall within the Liberty of the City of Westminster. 
1714 Gay 7rivia 1. 258 O bear me tothe path of fair Pall 
Mall; Safe are thy pavements, grateful is thy smell! 1854 
Way in Archexol. Fral. X1. 256. 1851 THackeray Four 
Georges, Geo. 1/1 71 Pall Mallis the great social Exchange 
of London now .. the mart of news, of politics, of scandal, 
of rumour. 1893 Daily News 17 Apr. 4/7 It would be a 
very strong thing for Whitehall or Pall Mall to overrule 
the joint discretion of the military and municipal authorities. 


4. Comb. as + pall-mall-beetle [BEETLE 56.1], 
the mallet used in the game. 

1644 Dicpy Nut, Bodies ix. 73 We see a stroak with a 
rackett vpon a ball, or with a pailemaile beetle vpon a boule 
maketh it fly from it. 

Pall-mall, obs. form of PELL-MELL. 

| Pallone (palléne). {[lt. fallone foot-ball, 
balloon, augm. of fa//a ball.] An Italian game, 
somewhat resembling tennis, played with a large 
ball struck with a cylindrical wooden guard, worn 


over the hand and wrist. 

1873 ‘Ouipa’ Pascaré/ 1. 33 Riding in the bullock waggons, 
and driving the ball at pallone. 1885 Mew Bk. Sports 90 
Pallone, though a far simpler game [than tennis], is, to the 
layman, a pretty sight.’ 1886 Symonps Renaiss. /t., Cath. 
React, (1898) VEL. xi. 166 Her [Italy's] lyrist had to sing of 
pallone-matches instead of Panhellenic games. 

Pallor (pzlé:). [a. L. fallor, n. of state 
from root fad/. in pallére: see PALUID.) Paleness, 

1656 Artific. /fandsom, 42 Vhere is some little change 
of the coinplexion from a greater degree of pallor, to a lesse. 
1656 Brount Glossogr., Pallor, a pale colour, paleness, wan- 
ness, 1866 Huxtey /lem. Physiol. ii. (1869) 59 It is quite 
peste to produce pallor and cold in the rabbit’s ear. 1885 
Miss Brapvon Wydlarad’s Weird 1. i. 8 It was a pretty little 
face, even in the pallor of death. 
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b. Comb., as pallor-dimmed adj. 

1857 J. L. Turver in Askin: Nossetti (1899) 161 Pallor- 
dimmed frozen, nakedling ! 

Palour, var. Patour, a shell-fish. Pallozado, 
obs. corrupt f. PALIsADo, Pallsay, obs. f. Pausy. 

Pally,variant of Pauy a.2 //er. Pally, a., slang, 
companionable, ‘chummy’: see Pat, 

Pallyard, Pallys, obs. ff. PauutarD, PaLace. 

Palm (pim), 54.1 Also 4-7 palme, g dai. 
paum, [OEF. pa/m str. m., palma wk. masc., and 
palme wk. fem. = OS. palma fem., OHG. palma 
fem., MIIG. palme fem. and masc., ON. pdlur 
masc., all a, L. palma; ME. palme agreeing also 
with F. Ja/me (12th c. in Littré), ad. L. palma 
(instead of the inherited OF. form paume). LL. 
palma was a transf. scnse of palma palm of the 
hand, expanded hand: see PAL 50.2] 

1. Any tree or shrub of the Natural Order Palnx 
or /almacex, a large family of monocotyledons, 
widely distributed in warm climates, chiefly within 
the tropics, remarkable for their ornamental forms 


and various usefulness to man. 

‘They have the stem usually upright and unbranched, a 
head or crown of very large pinnate or fan-shaped leaves, 
and fruit of various forins (nut, drupe, or berry). In different 
species, the fruit-pulp, seed, pith, head of young leaves, or 
young root is used as food ¢. g. date-palin, coco-nut, sazo- 
palm, cabbage-palin, palmyra-palin) ; oi! is obtained from 
the fruit (oil-pulm) or seed (coco-nut); wine (teddy) and 
sugar (jaggery) from the sap; fibre from the leaf-stalk (date- 
palm, kittul) or fruit-husk (coco-nut); the wood is used for 
building and other purposes; the leaves for thatching, and 
for inaking paper, hats, baskets, etc.; with various other 
nses. ‘The palm of Scripture is the date-palm. ‘The only 
European species of the order is Chamzrops humétis, the 
Dwarf Fan Palm of Southern Europe. 

c825 Vesp. Psalter xci. 13 Se rehtwisa swe swe palma 
blowed. ¢gso in Ait, Dunedin. (Surtees) 65 Swalce palm’ 
{Z. quasi palma]. /é7e, 95 Palma’ [Z. palmarum]. cgso 
Lindisf, Gosp. John xii. 13 Zenomon tuicgo dara palmana 
& foerdon toganes him. ¢1000 /EtFric Hom, Il. 402 Se 
palin is sige-beacen. c12z90 S. Eng. Lee. 1. 379/113 A 3e0rd 
of palm cam in is hond. @1340 Hamvote Psalter xcifi}. 12 
Pe rightwis as palme sall floryss. 1382 Wycur Lev. xxiii. 40 
And 3e shulen take to 30w..the braunches of palmes. ¢ 1420 
Pallad, on Husb.v\.91 The palme ek now men setteth forth 
tostonde. 1535 CoverDaLe Fredy. iv. 5 She dwelt vnder y*® 
paline of Debbora betwene Rama & Bethel. 1613 Purcuas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 647 A pot of Wine of Palme, or Cocoa, 
which they draw forth of Trees. 1635-56 CowLey Davi.te?s 
1. Vote 7 In the publique Games of Greece, Palm was 
made the sign and reward of Victory. 1727-46 ‘l'HoMsoNn 
Summer 678 And from the palm to draw its freshening 
wine! 18790 Yeats Nat. //ist, Comin. 102 Of the many 
species of palms, the date and the cocoa-nut palm are the 
most distinctive. 

b. Applied fg. to a person. 

1500-20 Dunsar Pocis Ixxxvi. 21 Princes [= princess] of 

eiss, and palnie imperiall. 1607 Suaks. Zion v. 1. 13 
Me shall see hima Palme in Athens againe. 1860 WarTER 
Sea-board & Down Il. 350 Hear what the palm and prince 
of Knighthood said. 

e. With defining words, denoting various species 
of the order /a/ux@, as Bamboo Palm, Broom 
Palm, Catechu Palm, Dragon’s-blood Palm, 
Feather Palm, etc. (see quots.}; also occasionally 
plants of other orders, as Club Palm, the genus 
Cordyline (N.O. Liliacezx), also called Palm-lily 
(see 7); Fern-palm, 2 general name for the N.O. 
Cycadex, from their resemblance to both palms 
and ferns. Sce also CABBAGE-PALM, Coco-NuT, 
CouuNE, Coquito, Date, Fax, Hemp, Ita, Ivory, 
OIL, SaGo-palm, cte., ete. 

1866 Treas. Bot. o60/1 Rlaphia) vinifera, the Bamboo 
Palm. ..'The Africans .. make very pliable cloth and neat 
baskets of the undeveloped leaves, /é/d. 1147/2 Tlirinax] 
argentea is..a native of Panama, where it is called Palma 
de escoba, or Broom-palm, its leaves being there made into 
brooms. /éid. 837/1 Catechu Palm, Areca Catechu. Ibid. 
88/1 A sort of Catechu is furnished by boiling down the 
seeds of this palm. Jérd. 379/2 Dlweuionorops| Draco 
(formerly Calamus Draco)..i> called the Dragon’s Blood 
Palm...its fruits yielding a portion of the substance known.. 
as dragon's blood. 1884 Miter Plant-v., Cordyline, Club 
Fal, Palm-Lily. /d/d., Ptychosperma, Australian Feather- 
palm. 
Palm, or Sago-Palm, of Japan. 

2. A ‘branch’ or leaf of the palm-tree, esp. as 
ancicntly carried or worn as a symbol of victory 
or triumph, and on festal occasions (as still in 
the Roman and Greek Churches), or in medizval 
times by pilgrims (PALMER 56.11). (See also 4.) 

c1z00 Trin. Coll, Lom. 89 Pet fole com to3enes him mid 
blostmen and mid palmes. @1300 Cursor A/. 20161 Tak pis 
palme her in bi hand. 1382 WyciiF Xez. vii. 9 Clothid, with 
whijte stoolis, and palmes in the hondis of hem. ¢ 1420 Lypc. 
Assembly of Gods 1174 Hauyng in her hande the palme of 
vyctory, 14.. Tunudale's Vis. 419 Buta preste, pata palmare 
was A palme in his hande he hadde. 1645 Evetyn Diary 
17 Apr., ‘Lhe Pope’s benediction of the Gon/falone, or 
Standard, aud giving the hallowed palmes. 1700 Drypen 
Palamon & Arcite 1. 396 And Mars.. With palm and laurel 
shall adorn his knight. 1827 Kesie Chr. Y., Holy /nnocents 
i, Their palms and garlands telling plain, That they are of 
the glorious martyr train. . A 

3. fig. Put emblematically for Victory, triumph ; 
supreme honour or excellence, prize; esp. in such 
phrases as /o dear the palm, yield the palm, etc. 

¢1386 Cnaucer Sec. Nun's T. 240 With the palm of 


lbid., Cycadex, Fern-Palms. Cycas revoluta, Fern- | 
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martirdom Ye shullen come un-to his blisful feste. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 382 b/2 He callyd clemente fro the bottom 
of the see to the paline of vyctorye, 1601 LB. Jonson Poetaster 
v.i, Well said ! ‘This carries palm with it. Zé¢d., It still hath 
been a work of as much palm..as to invent or inake. 1606 
Suaks. 7'r, & Cr. 1. i. 170 What he shall receiue of vs in 
duetie, Giues vs more palme in beautie then we haue. ¢ 1611 
Cuapman /diad xxi. 557 Actor's sons..bore The palm at 
horse-race. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. i. 153 In Peace 
t’ enjoy his former Palins and Pains. 1781 Gisnos Decd. & 
¥, xvii. 11. 33 Asan orator, he disputed the palm of eloquence 
with Cicero himself. 1827-35 Wittis Parrhasins 160 Were 
there no palm beyond a feverish fame. 1875 Jowetr Plato 
(ed. 2)I.151 He cannot make a speech—in this he yields the 
palm to Protagoras. 

4. A branch or sprig of any one of several trees 
and shrubs substituted in northern countries, esp. 
in the celebrations of Palm Sunday, for the true 
palm; also applied to the plants themselves. 

Most commonly some species of willow (or its catkins), 
esp. the goat-willow, Salix Caprea; also, locally, hazel, yew, 
laurel, larch, spruce fir, and (in America) hemlock spruce. 

1375 Barsour Bruce v. 312 The folk of the cuntre Assemblit 
at the kirk vald be, .. thar palmys to bere. 14.. Cott. A/S. 
Claud, A. ti, \f. 52 For encheson we have non olyfe pat 
beruth grene leves, we takon in stede of hit hew [yew] and 
palmes wyth, and berutl abowte on procession, and so pis 
day we callyn Palme Sonnenday. 1530 Patsor. 251/2 Palme, 
the yelowe that groweth on wyllowes. 1562 BuiLteyn Def 
agst. Sickness, Conipounds 40 Woolly knottes, growing 
upon sallowes,commonly called palmes. 1600 Suaks. A. V.L. 
i. ii, 187 Looke heere what I found ona Palme tiee. 1669 
Worttnce Syst. Agric. (1681) 330 /’aluis, the white ea- 
crescencies of Buds of Sallies oar Withy coming before the 
leaf. 1779 Gentd. Alag. Dec. 580/1 |Yew-trees in East Kent 
are] to this day universally called palins, 1864 Hotme Lee 
Silur Age (1866) 475 The palms were budding downy and 
gray in the narrow copse. 1880 Axtrim & Down Gloss., 
Palms, small branches of the Spruce fir, also budded twigs 
of the willow. These are supplied on Palm Sunday to 
persons attending service in the Roman Catholic Churches. 
1896 A. If. Housman Shropsh. Lad x, Afield for palms the 
girls repair, And sure enough the palms are there. 

+5, A branch (of a tree); in quot. 1796, a ‘branch’ 
or leaf of the palm-tree (= sense 2). Ods. 

1559 W. Cunnincuam Cosmogr. Glasse 201 Couered with 
leaues and palmes of trees. 1796 H. Huntertr. S¢.-Pierre’s 
Stud. Nat. (1799) 1. 530 The stellated and radiating forms of 
it's palms, likewise taken from the straight line, constitute 
a very agreeable opposition with the roundness of it’s stem. 


+6. Short for palm-wine, or Palm-sack (see SACK). 

1708 W. Kine Cockery iv, ‘Iwo bottles of smooth Palm or 
Anjou white shall give a welcome. 19725 WeLSTED O/ho- 
graphie 12 Nor Cyprus soft, the Lover's Balm, Is here; nor 
Vine sirnam'd the Palm, 


7. attrib. and Comb. a. attrib., as palm awn- 
ing, bark, bough, -fibre, -flower, -frond, -grove, 
-nut, -sap, -stem, -thatch, -trunk, -twig, -wood, 
b. objective, instrumental, similative, etc., as 
palm-bearing, -bowered, -crowned, fringed, -graced, 
-like, -o'erspread, -rising, -shaded, -thatched adjs. 
e. Special Combs.: +palm-bag, the fibrous spathe 
of the flower-spike of a species of palm, A/anvcaria 
saccifera, of the Lower Amazon, which forms a bag 
or cap; also called palm-net and palm-sack; palm- 
bark-tree, an Australian shrub, Melaleuca Wilsont 
(Miller Plant-n. 1884); palm-bird, a weaver-bird 
which nests in palm-trces; palm-borer = fa/m- 


_ grub; palm-branch, a leaf of the palm-tree with 


its stalk, used as a symbol of victory, as a decoration, 
etc. (see 2); palm-butter, palm-oil in the solid 
state ; palm-cabbage, the terminal bud or head of 
young leaves in various species of palm, eaten as 
a vegetable (see CABBAGE-TREE) ; palm-cat, (2) a 
viverrine animal of the genus Paradoxurus or sub- 
family Paradoxuring, which frequents palm-trees; 
(6) the ocelot; palm-civet = palm-cat, (a); palm- 
colour, used to render Gr. gotvié a dark-red colour 
(first used by the Phcenicians), taken as if from 
poiveé date-palm; palm-crab, the tree-crab (Bz7- 
gus latro), which climbs palm-trees for the fruit ; 
palm-fern, a name for the Cycadex (=fern-palm: 
see 1c); palm-grub, the larva of a palm-weevil ; 
palm-honey: see quot.; palm-house, a glass 
house for growing palms and other tropical plants ; 
palm-kale, a variety of cabbage with a stem 10 
or 12 fect high and a crown of leaves like a palm; 
palm-kernel, the kernel of the drupaceous fruit 
of the Oil Palm (Zvais guzneensis), which yields 
an oil ( padm-kernel ot?) ; palm-lily, name for the 
palm-like liliaccous plants of the genus Cordy/ine 
and allied genera (Miller 1884); palm-marten 
= palm-cat (a); + palm-net, palm-sack = paln- 
bag; palm-sugar, the sugar procured from palm- 
sap, esp. that of Cavzyota urens: see JAGGERY ; 
palm-swift, a small Jamaican swift (A/ecropus 
phenicobia) which nests in palm-leaves; palm- 
toddy: see quot.; palm-viper, a venomous serpent 
of South America (Zachesis or Craspedocephalus 
bilineatus); palm-warbler, a bird (Dendraca 
palmarum) common in the easter United States ; 
palm-wasp, a kind of wasp (Polyétus palmarunt) 
which makes its nest in palm-trecs; palm-wax, 
a waxy substance produced by various spccies of 
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palm, esp. Ceroxylon andicola; palm-weevil, any 
one of yarious weevils whose larvze bore into 
palm-trees ; palm-willow, any species of willow 
the sprigs of which are used instead of palm- 
branches (see 4), esp. Sa/éx Caprea; palm-wine, 
wine made from the sap of the palm-tree; palm- 
withy =fa/m-willow; palm-worm, (a)some large 
American centipede; (6) = falm-grul. Sce also 
PauM-cross, PALM-LE\F, PALM-OIL, etc. 

1681 Grew Afusrunt u. 185 The Palm-Net or* Bag. . Origin- 
ally, entire, like a taper’d [sag commonly call’d Hippocrates's 
Sleive..'Tis naturally sewed or woven together with admi- 
rable Art .. Another Palm-Sack or Net, almost a yard long. 
1865 Tytor ‘arly fist, AJan. viii. 210 T) ey catch them 
in nets of *palm-bark. 1552 HUtorr, *Palme bearynge, 
palmifer, palmizer, 1636 J. Trusse.t in Ann. Dubrensia 
(1877) 7 Carnivalls, Patine and Rush-bearing, harmlesse 
Whitson-ales J. B. Rose tr. Ovid's Met. 297 Palm- 
bearing Araby. 1828 Scott /. Ward Perth xxxiv, Bearing 
branches of yew in their hands, as the reddiest substitute 
for *palm boughs. 1804 J. Graname Satéath (1808) 29 
How sweet the tinkle of the *palm-bowered brook 1 1535 
Coverpate Neh. viii. 13 Go vp vnto y’ mount and fetch 
Olyue braunches, Pynebrannches, Myrtbraunches, * Palme- 
braunches. 1807 Robinson Archzol. Grecatu. xx. 319 The 
token of victury was commonly a palm-branch. 1863 M. L. 
Wuatety Ragged Lifein Egyptv.31 Dusting furniture with 
apalm-branch. 1878 H. M. Staxtev Dar& Cont. II. xiii. 387 
They brought me a mixture of india-rubber and *palm- 
butter. 1705 Bosman Gu/nea xvi. (1721) 271 At the top grows 
a Fruit, ..called *Palm-Cabbage, because it hath a sort of 
Cabbagy Taste. 1827 Perils & Captivity (Constable's 
Misc.) 321 ‘hey were fain to subsist on a few seeds, wild 
fruit and the palm cabbage. 1849-52 Topp Cyc/. Anat. 1V. 
gtr/t These Indian }ieerridae .. have been called ‘* Palm- 
cats’, 1859 “Vexnent Ceylon ‘1860) 1. 144 The palm-cat.. 
lurks by day among the fronds of the coco-nut palms, and 
by night makes destructive forays on the fowls. 1893-4 
Lypexker Royal Nat. /Tist. 1. 458 The *palm-civets are 
purely nocturnal and thoroughly arboreal in their habits. 
1774 J. evant a/ythol. 1. 327 he horse was of a *Palin- 
coud which is a bright red; we call such horses bays 
1881 Stmrer Ani, Life Introd. 5 Viagram of the lungs 
and circulation of Birgus latro, the “Palm Crab. 1895 
Cropp Primer Evol. v. (1goo) 54 The cycads or *palm- 
ferns, so called from their resemhlance to palms, for which, 
with their crown of feathery leaves, they are often mistaken, 
1801 Soutnev Vhalaba um. xviii, As patiently the Old 
Man Entwines the strong *palm-fibres. 1610 Heatry S¢. 
Aug. Citic eof God 570 Some thinke they [Hees] doe not 
ingender, but fetch their issue .. from the *Palme-flowre 
1859 Kixos.ey A/isc. (1860) 1. 86 *Palm-fringed islets. 1839 
PAILEY Festus xx. (1843) 243 The *palm.graced pilgrinis of 
truth’s holy land. 1801 Soutu.y 7a/aéc 1. ii, Nor *palm- 
grove, islanded amid the waste. 1856 SranLey Sinai & 
PaZ. ii. (1858) 145 From the palmgroves,. .came the name of 
Phenicia or ‘the Land of Palms’. 1866 Treas. Bot. 639/1 
In Chili, a sweet syrup, called Miel de Palma, or *Palm- 
honey, is prepared by boiling the sap of |the Coquito Palni] 
to the consistency of treacle. 187: Kinostry Af Las? xi, 
Let him transport his stream into the great * Palin-house at 
Kew. 1885 Ocitvir, *Pabn-kale, a variety of the cabbage 
extensively cultivated in the Channel Islands 1863 R. F. 
tuRTON Adcokuta 1, 129 The *Palm-kernel oil,..so fase 
becoming an important article of traffic, is of two kinds. 
1899 Mary Kixcstey HW. African Stud. App. i. 444 Two 
tons of palm kernels should be counted to equal one ton of 
palm oil so far as regards fiscal arrangements. 1819 Sun Lincy 
Prometh, Und. 1. iii. 163 Distinct with column, arch, anid 
architrave, And *palm.like capital, 1884 Mitier //ant-1., 
Cordyline, Club Palm, *Palm-Lily. 1623 !axcnam \enophon 
31 There was nuch Wheat, and Wine of Palme to be found, 
and Vineger boiled out of *Paline nuts. 1855 Kixcsi.v 
Westw. [Jo ! xxiii, From the ashes of those palin-nuts yon 
could make good salt. 1735 Tuomson Liberty 11. 10 Beneath 
the rural Portal, *Palm-o'erspread, The Father-Senate met. 
1598 Torte Alba (1880) 5 Whilst thon thy Noble House 
noblest indeede., through thy *Palme-rising Fame. 1855 
Kinastey HVestw. /lo! xxiii, The nymph had .. darted 
between tie “p.lm-stems to her canoe. 1866 Vreas. Bot, 
1581 Palm toddy is intoxicating, and when distilled yields 
strong arrack..but its most important product is jaggery, or 
*palm-sugar. 1897 Mary Kinostey I. A/rica 175 It had 
acertain amount of *palm-thatch roof. 1871 C. Kincstey 
At Lust x, Thetwo first settlers regretted the days when the 
house was a mere *palm-thaiched hut. 1857 Livincstoxe 
Trav. xxi. 411 The men..spend most of their tne in drinking 
the *palm-toddy. ‘I'his toddy is the juice of the palm-oil tree 
-.a sweet clear liquid, not at all intoxicating while fresh, but, 
when allowed to stand till the afternoon, causes inebriation. 
€ 1200 /'rin. Coll. fom, 89|Hi] beren on here honde blostme, 
sum “palm twig, and sum boh of oliue. 1896 List Anim. 
Zool, Soc. (ed. 9) 646 Lachests bilinvatus (Wied). Two- 
lined *Palm-Viper. //a. Sonth America. 1889 JuFFERIES 
Field & [ledgerow 202 The *palin-willow bears its yellow 
pollen. 1613 Purcuas Pilerimage (1614) 698 Their * Palme- 
wines, which they draw out of the toppe of a kinde of 
Palme. 1836 Maccitiivray tr. Husmboldt's Trav, xxii. 311 
They found several inhabitants collecting palm-wine. 1609 
C. Butter Fem. Alon, (1634) 136 *Palm-withys, or other 
trees whereon they |bees] gather. 1798 Sotnesy tr. /Viv- 
fand’s Oberon (1826) 1. 179 Underneath the *pali-wood's 
shelt'ring height. 1865 J. H. Incranam Pillar of Fire 
(1872) 207 This beautiful door was of palm-wood. 1706 
Puiturs, *Palm-IWorm, an American Insect half a Foot 
long. .remarkable for its infinite Number of Feet, and two 
aa at Head and Tail, with which it wounds and poisons 

en. 

Palm (pam), 5.2 Forms: a. 4-6 paume, 
pawme, pame (also 8-9 dia/.), 5paame. 8. 5-6 
paulme, 5-7 palme, 7- palm. [ME. pamme, a. 
F. paume:—L. palma palm of the hand; subseq. 
assimilated, through fau/me (also in OF.), to the 
Irs ‘The latter was cognate with Gr. maddyn, Skr. 
pant (from *palnz), OE, Jolm, OHG. folma str. 
fem., palm of the hand.] 
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I. 1. The part of the hand between the wrist and 
the fingers, esp. its inncr surface on which the 
fingers close, and which is nearly flat when ex- 
tended. (In early use sometimes = hand.) 

a. 13.. £. £. Allit. P. B. 1533 per apered a paume, with 
poyntel in fyngres pat watz grysly and gret, and grymly he 
wrytes, 1377 Lanci. P. 7, B. xvii. 175 Pe paume hath 
powere to put oute alle be ioyntes. 1382 Wycuir A/ais. 
xxvi.67 Other souen strokis with the pawm of hondis in to his 
facé. 1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 111. 311 A childe drynke 
of be pame of his hond. ¢1475 Partenay 4306 Plain pawme 
of hande the swerde made entre. 

B. cxqg00 MaunvEv. (Roxb.) xxxii 147 Pe visage and fe 
palmez of be hend. 1484 Caxton Cxriall 4 She lawgheth 
..and smyteth her paulmes to-gydre. 1535 CovERDALE 
2 Kings ix. 35 Yhey founde nothinge of her, but the 
szkull and the fete, and the palmes of her handes. 1616 
Cuapman Homer's Hymn to Apollo 325 But here the fnir- 
hair’d Graces,..Danc’d, and each other's palm to palm did 
cling. 1740 Somervitte //oddinol 11, 183 She of the Gypsy 
Train..artful to view ‘The spreading Palm, and with vile 
Cant deceive The Love-sick Maid. 1813 Scott Rokedy vi. 
xii, He pressed his forchead with his palm. 1871 R. Ettis 
Catullus \xiv. 261 Part with a slender palm taborines beat 
merrily jangling. 

Jig. 1825 Loncr. Spir. Poetry 5 The leaves above their 
sunny palms outspread. ; 

b. In various figurative phrases, esp. referring to 
the receiving of money as a reward or bribe. 

160: Suakxs. ¥u/.C. iv. iii. 10 Let me tell you Cassius, you 
your selfe Are much condemn'd to haue an itching Palme, 
1807 E.S. Barrett Aising Sun WI1.iv. 42 You would imply 
that if we were greased in the palm, we should. like them, 
be ready to turn a courtier. 1855 Motiey Dutch Kef. 
(1861) II. 347 He shonld believe thattheir palms had been 
oiled, 1899 Parinc-Goutn Bk. of Hest 1, xi. 178 Large 
landed proprietors managed to get slices by a little greasing 
of palms. 

ce. The part of a glove that covers the palm. 

1Cf. quot. 1852 s.v. PatmeD a. 3.] 1891 Conan Doyie 
Adz. Sherlock Iolnes, Speckled Band, \ observe the second 
half of a return ticket in the palm of your left glove. 

2. In Zool. and Comp. Anat. (and occasionally in 
wider use) extended to a. The corresponding part 
of the fore-foot of a quadruped. +b. The claw 
of a bird, etc. Ofs. ce. The solc of the foot. zare. 
da, £nton. The first joint of the fore-leg of an 
inscct when specially developed. e. A prchensile 
structure on the tails of ceitain monkeys. 

?a 1400 Morte Arth.776 A blake bustous bere. . With yche 
a pawe as a poste, and pauines fulle huge. 1426 Lyoc. De 
Guil. Pilgr. 17480 Myn handys off merveyllous fasoun, Lyk 
the pawinys off a gryffoun. 1460 S/acyons Rome 252 in 
Vol. Rel. § 4. Poents (1866) 122 In heuen to dwelle for eunr 
inore, To be palme wylle we goo. 1841 Suniiey 7? omerh. 
Und, w. 123 Our feet now, every palm, Are sandalled 
with calm. — Adonais xxiv, The invisible Palos of her 
|Urania’s] tender fect. 1826 Kinny & Sp. Lntemol, 111. 370 
Palma (the Pulm). Vhe first joint of the Janus, when 
longer and broader than the subsequent ones, or otherwise 
remarkable; answering to the Plax/a in the legs. 1843 

tROWNING Returnof Drusesui, A fire curls within us From 
the foot’s palin and fillsup tothe brain. 1861 Mayuew Lond. 
Labour fit. 1s0/t They form a hollow in the palm of 
the foot, or the waist of the foot as sonie call it. 1863 Dares 
Nat. Amazon ii. (1864) 40 The South..American monkeys 
. which have a fifth hand for climbing in their prehensile 
tails, adapted for ihis function by their strong muscular 
development, and the naked palms under their tips. 

3. ‘The flat expanded part of the horn in some 
deer, from whtch finger-like points project. 

13.. Gaw. & Gr. Knut, 1155 Pe breme bukkez also, with hor 
brode paumez. 1590 Sir IT’. Cockainn: 7'xeat, Hunt. Dj, 
Diuers Buckes haue sundrie slots in their palmes. ¢ 1611 
Cnarman /itad w. 124 ‘The forchead of the goat Held outa 
wondrous goodly palm that sixteen branches brought. 1630 
es Tavior (Water P.) Navy Landships, Horsemanship 

Vks. 1.93/12 A Unckes hornes are composed of Burre, Beame, 
Branch, Aduancer, Palme, and Spelter. 1770 G. Waite 
Selborne xxviii. To 7. Pennant 80 Yhe horn of a male- 
moose, which had..a broad palm with some snags on the 
edge. 1861 Hucme tr. Afoqguin-Tandon 11. 11.181 In the 
Hel hs ag the horn terminates in an expansion terined the 

palm ’. 

4. A flat widened part at the end of an arm or 
arm-like projection, a. gev. 

1526 Pier. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 304b, & than after they 
..drewe the other arme to the palme of the crosse, & also 
smote in it another nayle. 
I. 414 The arm ¢ is furnished..with an oblique palm or ear 
upon which the fore-edge of the mould-board rests, and to 
which it is bolted. 1869 Sir IK. J. Reep Saipbuéld. iv. 66 
‘Tire palm here spoken of was shaped like the palm of a vice, 
and was run in underneath the iron flat of the lower saloon, 
and riveted to it. 

b. spec. The blade of an oar. 

1513 Doucias 4inet's x. iv. 122 Quhil that the famy stour 
of stremis le Vp weltis from the braid palmis of tre. 1867 
Contemp. Rev. V1. 253 At length we marked our steersman 
smile, And broadened the oar-palm to rest awhile. 

te. Applied to the hand of a clock. Ods. rare. 

1629 Z. Bovn Last Battell 519 Yhe Palme turneth about, 
and with its finger pointeth at the houre. 

d. The broad triangular part of an anchor, the 
inner surface of the fluke. 

1706 Puntuirs, Palm of an Anchor, the Flook or broad part 
which fastens into the Ground. 1772-84 Cook Vay. (1790) 
IV. 1264 They were..obliged to..drag the anchor afier 
then, till they had room to heave it up, when they perceived 
that one of its palms was broken. 1867 J. Maccrecor Vay. 
Alone (1868) 27 It needs a good Ecuine to get rid of it 
from each palm of the anchor. 

5. An instrument used by sailmakers instead of 


a thimble: see quot. 1769-76. 


1844 H. Sirvuens BL. of Farm- | 
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1769-76 Fatconer Dict. Mar., Palm, paumet, ..is formed 
of a piece of leather or canvas, on the middle of which is 
fixed a round plate of iron, of an inch in diameter, whose 
surface is pierced with a number of small holes, to catch the 
head of the sail-needle. ‘Ihe leather is formed so as to 
encircle the hand, and button on the back thereof, while 
the iron remains inthe palm. 1897 R. Kip.inc Capiarns 
Courageous 108 Harvey spent his leisure hours.. learning to 
use a needle and palm, 

ITI. +6. A game in which a ball was struck 
with the hand; = fa/m-play (sec 9), F. la paume, 
b. The ball used in this game. 

1440 J. Snirtevy Dethe K. FYames (1837) 56 Whane he 
playd there at the pawme, the ballis oft ranne yn at that 
fowle hole. 1467 Eng. Gilds 372 Item, that no man pley at 
tenys or pame wtyn the yeld halle. 12482 in Pas/on Lett. 
ITI. 303 At the Paame ther, ther plesure for to take. 1530 
Patscr. 252/2 Paume to play at tennys with, Jaume. 

7. A measure of length, equivalent either to 
the breadth of the palm of the hand (= Hann sé. 
20, HANDBREADTH), i. e, about three to four inchcs, 
ot to the whole length of the hand from the wrist 
to the finger-tips, i. e. about scven to nine inches. 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 221 He had the face acubyte brode, 
the nose a palme longe. ¢1500 A/edusine xlix. 325 Geffray 
.. made his swerd to entre in his flesshe wel a palme deep. 
1607 Torsett Four-/ Beas/s (1658) 172 The tail is not above 
two hands or palms long. 1625 Bacon Ess... Empire (Aib.) 
303 Dunng that Triumuirate of Kings, ..there was such a 
watch kept, that none of the Three, could win a Palme of 
Ground, but the other two, would straightwaies ballance it. 
1771 Ann. Reg. 78 The corpse. was..placed ona..scaffold, 
fifty-four palms high. 1801 A. Ranken //ist. France 1.1. v. 
451 There was a circular window of five palms or three feet 
nine inches diaineter. 1857 C. Gripate in A/erc. A/arine 
Mag, (1858) V. 4 The Brazilian palm being reckoned at 8% 
inches, not 9 as generally supposed. 


TIT. [f. Paum v.] 8. The act of palming a 


card, etc.: see PALM v. 2. 

1664 J. Witsox Cheats w. i, Did not I... teach you your 
top, your palm, and your slur? 

IV. 9. alirtb.and Comé.,aspalm-breadth ,-mark- 
ing; palm-reading, -tickling adjs. ; + palm-barley 
(see quot.) ; palm-grease (/s«oro1s), money given 
as a douceur or bribe (cf. 1b); so palm-greasing, 
petty bribery, ‘tipping’; + palm-pear (see quot.) ; 
palm-play [Fr. jew de la paume), an old gamc 
resembling tennis, in which the ball was struck 
with the palm of the hand instead of a racket ; so 
palu-playing; palm-veined a. Zot., palmately 
veined ; palm-wise adz., with open palm; palm- 
worker, a person who works with a palni (sense 5). 

1706 Pinciirs, /’alimare //ordeum (in old Records), *Palm- 
Barley or Sprat-Barley; ..a sort of Grain that is fuller and 
broader than common Barley |cf. 1611 Cotcr., Oxge panmeé, 
Beere Larlie, big Barlie, Darlie with the square eure], 1597 
A. Metre. Guitllemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 45/1 We must then 
froin palme to *Palmebreadthe, a little more than half 
throughe cutt the same. 1897 ‘Ouipa’ A/assarenes tii, 
She'll want a lot of “palmgrease. 1886 [3..Rinc-GouLp Court 
Royal |. iv. 56 ‘Whe police .. were extortionate in their 
demand for “palm-greasing. 1883 Longin. A/ag. Sept. 497 

Jelief in fortunate *palm-markings. 1655 Mourer & BENNET 
Health's Impr. (1746) 310 Wardens or *Palm-Pears, so 
called, because one of them will fill the Palm of a Hand. 
a@1547 Eart or Surrany in Yottell’s Alisc. (Arb.) 13 ‘The 
“palme play, where, dispoyled for the game, With dazed 
eles oft we.. Haue mist the ball, and got sight of our dame, 
1801 Srrutt Sports & Past. u. iii.85 The game of hand-ball 
is called by the French, palm-play. 1870 Rossetm Dante 
at Verona xxviii, We comes upon The women at their 
*palm-playing. 1867 Craig Palmistry 304 In Palmistry 
and in chiromancy, many collateral circumstances often go 
to read off an individual, as well as the mere *palm-reading. 
1809 Marktn Gif Blas vin. vii. (Rtldg.) 2 3 *Palin-tickling 
petitioners for the loaves and fishes. 1866 /‘reas. Bot, 838/2 
*Palm-veined, having the principal veins radiating from 
a common point. a1603 TV. Cartwricut Confut. Rhen:. 
N. 7, (1618) 514 The same hand, .being first stretched forth 
*palm-wise, is after gathered in fist-wise. 1889 Critic 27 July 
63/1 “Palm workers. .are obliged to do their work standing 
up; sitting down they wonld not have enough force to 
pass the long needles through the stiff canvas, 

Palm (pim), v. Also 7 paume, pawme, 
paulm, 7-8 paum, 7-8 (9 da/.) pawm. [f. PALM 
sb,2: in most senses, orig. slang or low colloquial. 
Cf. It. palmare to grip with the palm of the hand, 
also, to strokc or smooth with the palm; F. 
paumer to stroke with the flat hand.] 

1. ¢vans. To touch with the palm, or pass the 
palm across; to handle; to stroke with the hand; 
to take or grasp the hand of, shake hands with. 

1685 Crowne Sir C. Nice it. Dram, Wks. 1874 HI. 294 
Sur. Is there not salt enough in London for you? Sér Co. 
Ay, stuff pawm'd by butlers and waiters. ¢1704 Prior 
Efpigr., Frank carves very ill, yet will paln all the meats. 
1784 New Spectator No. 12.1 And what with palming one 
fellow, kissing another and coaxing with thousands, has 
driven me almost hornmad. 1876 T. Harpy £¢helberta 
(1890) 268 He became gleeful, ..nervously palming his hip 
with his left hand, as if previous to plunging it into hot 
water for some prize. 188: Confiss. frivolous Girl 176, 

b. tnér. . 

1678 Drypen Aiud Keefer tv. i, I think in my conscience, 
he is palming and topping in my belly, 1855 Rozinson 
Whitty Gloss., To Palm or /’awm, to climb, to ascend pro- 
gressively by the use of the lands and feet, as a monkey 
*palming up a pole with its paws and legs. 

2. ¢rans. To conceal in the palm of the hand, 
as in cheating at cards or dice, or in juggling. 

1673 [see Patmtnc vd/. sb, 2}. 1680 Cotton C compl. 


PALMACEHOUS. 


Gamntesler xv. 96 He palms them as much as he can, nimbly | 


passing the last Card. 1706 Puitips, 70 pa/m, to juggle 
in one’s Hand; to cog orcheat at Dice. @ 1732 Gay Fadles 
i. xii, 104 Is't I who cog or palm the dice? 1882 Besant 
All Sorts II. 34 He began to ‘ palm 'the egg in the niost 
surprising manner. 1882.Sa¢. Kev. L1V.629 You may show 
a dozen men how to ‘ palm ‘a card, yet not one of them will 
be able to do it. 
b. ? To perform or play (a trick) by palming. 

1717 Prior Adma 1. 242 But Space and Matter we should 
blame; They palm’d the Trick that lost the Game, 

+3. zztr, To play a trick, to cheat ; to impose 
wpou a person. Obs. 

1686 F. Spence tr. Varillas’ Ho. Aledicis 414 The Germans 
paulin'd upon Francis the First. 1707 J. Srevens tr. 
Quevedo's Com. Wks. (1709) 204 The Dog paum'd upon us 
so shly. 1724 J. Macky Youru. thro. Eng. 1. iv. 68 At 
Play..the Ladies think it no Crime to pawm handsomely. 

4. trans. To impose (a thing) franduleutly (072 


or wfon a person); to pass off by trickery or fraud. 

1679 CRowNeE Awd. Statesman ww. 59 Thinking you coud 

awine such stuffeon me. 171x Appison Sfect. No. 117 8 4 

he .. has made the Country ring with several imaginary 
Exploits which are palmed upon her. 1755 SMoLLetT 
Qutx. (1803) IV. 160 My lord duke has palmed his lacquey 
upon us, in lieu of my lawful husband. 1822 Lams Ala 
Ser. 1. Dest. Corresf., Have you not tried to palm off a 
yesterday's pun? «1862 Buckie Crvrliz, (1869) III. iv. 274 
Pernicious notions palmed on the people. 

b. with inverted construction: to put (a person) 
off with (something). rare. 

1830 tr. Aristophanes, Acharnians 21 The Chorus..should 
stand by like fools, that I may palm them off with diminutive 
words. 1894 /d/er Sept. 168 The public. .cannot always get 
the books it wants..and is frequently palmed off with other 
books which it does not in the least care ahout, 

5. To ‘grease the palm’ of, bribe, ‘tip’. 

1747 Adveut. Kidu. Orphan 40(¥. Hall). 1812 J. H. Vaux 
Flash Dict. s.v., \t is then said that the party who receives 
it [the hribe] is palmed, or that Mr. Palmer is concerned. 
1812 Spirit Pub. Fruls. XVI. 345 A candidate in full 
career..Palming each greasy raggamuffin. 1890 /’a// A/a/t 
G. 6 Feb. 2/3 The heads of this particular firm..admit that 
they ‘ palmed’ right and left. 1899 C. G. Harper Ereter 
Road 135 Votes which would in other days have been 
acquired by palming the men and kissing all the hahies. 

Palmaceous (pelméifas), a Bot. [f. mod. 
L. Palmdcex fem. pl. (f. L. palma Pato sb,1) + 
-ous.] Of or belonging to the Natnral Order /a/- 


macee, Palnx, or alms. 

1730 Martyn in Phil, Trans. XXXVI. 385 The same 
Botanists have placed the /xsa in the Palmaceous Class, 
1857 in Mayne Expos. Lex. RE 

Palma Christi (pce'lma kristi). [The med. 
L. name (also, in sense 1, Fr., It., Sp., Pg.) for the 
two plants (= palm or hand of Christ); from the 
hand-like shape of the leaves (in 1), and of the 
tubers (in 2). See also PaLucuRisr.]} 

1. The Castor-oil plant, Récéveets communis. 

1548 Turner Names of Herbs, Ricinus is called..in eng- 
lish Palma Christi. 1578 Lyre Dodoens it. xxix. 355 The 
seedeof Palma Christiis hoate and drie in the thirde degree. 
a1687 Watter Battel Summer-Isl. 1. Wks. (1729) 86 The 
Palma-Christi and the fair papa, ..In half the circle of the 
hasty year Project a shade, and lovely fruits do wear. 1736 
Baitey Househ, Dict. 59 He may take an ounce of the juice 
of the root of Padma Christi, with as much sugar, fasting. 
1833 M Scorr Yom Cringle xviii, We applied an embroca- 
tion of the leaves of the Padua Chrtsté or Castor oil nut. 

+2. A name for species of Orckés having palmate 


tubers, as O. maculata and O. latifolta, Obs. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. lix. 225 Of Royall Standergrasse or 
Pala Christi. (Three kinds described.) 15397 GerarRDE 
Herbal, cili. 170 Roiall Satyrion or finger Orchis, is called 
of the Latines Palma Christi. 

+ Palmaco:eco. Obs. 

1681 Grew J/usziust i. 201. 

Palmar ‘pe )ma1), a. and sé. [ad. L. palmdr- 
is, f. palma: see Pato sd.1 and 2, and -ar.] 

A. adj. +1. (Sce quots.) Ods. rare—°. 

1656 Brounr Glossogr., J’alimar (palmaris), pertaining to 
victory or to a hand breadth, or to the palm of the hand. 
1658 Puitiirs, Palwzar, helonging to a Palm. 

2. Anat. Pertaining to, sitnated in, or connected 
with the palm of the hand (or the corresponding 


part of the fore-foot of a quadruped). 

Palmar arch: name for the continuation of the radial 
artery (deep p. a.) and that of the ulnar artery (superficial 
p. a.) in the palm. 

1831 R. Knox Cloguet’s Anat. 211 Palmar or Anterior 
Ligaments. 1840 G. Ettis Anat. 408 The artery that forms 
the superficial palmar arch is the continuation of the ulnar. 
1872 Humpury JJyology 37 The anterior or palmar part of 
the ulnar condyle. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1. 173 
On the plantar surface of the foot or the palmar of the hand. 

B. sé. 1. <lnai. A palmar muscle, nerve, or 
other strtctnre. 1890 in Cent, Dict. 

2. Zool. Name for certain joints in the ‘ arms’ of 
acrinoid: see quot. 1883. (Also in Lat. form 
palmiare, pl. -za.) 

1877 Heuxtey Anat. nv. Anim. ix. 584 These again 
bifurcate to give rise to the palmaria. 1879 CarrenTer in 
Trans. Lin. Soc. \1.1. 24 Complete series of distichals and 
palmars. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life 572 If 
the arins {of a Crinoid) branch twice the joints between the 
first and second places of division are known as déstichals; 
if thrice, the joints between the second and third places of 
division are designated Jalmars. 

Palmarian (pxlméerian), a rare. [f. L. 
palmari-unt that which bears the palm, a master- 
piece + -AN.] = Pausany a,! 


The coco-palm, Coco 2. 


402 


3815 T. Kipp in Tracts § Alisc. Crit. of Porson Pref. | rounded divisions or lobes. 


33 lhe chief merit of this palmarian emendation. 1825 
Blackw. Mag. XVIII. 212 Vhe palmarian charge of all, 
..the climax of his sins, negligences, and offences. 1889 
a thenzuit 16 Feb. 206/3 [Theobald’s) palmarian emendation 
of the passage in‘ Henry V.’ describing the death of Falstaff 
should make his name dear to all lovers of poetry. 

+ Palmary (pzlmari), 5d. Ods. rare. [ad. L. 
falmari-um, that which carries off the palm of 
victory, neuter sb. use of Palmdrt-us of or pertain- 
ing toa palin: see next.J A token of victory or 
stipreme excellence, a prize: cf, PALM sd.1 3, 

1657 Torney tr. Longus’ Daphuts & Chloe 163, 1 give 
thee this, the palmary of thyne [sc. beauty’. 

Palmary (px'Imari), a.) [ad. L. palmdri-us 
that bears off the palm of victory, f. pa/ma palm : 
see -ARY.J] ‘That bears, or is worthy to bear, the 
palm (see Patm 50.1 3); holding the first or 
highest place ; of supreme or first-rate importance ; 
pre-eminent, principal, chief. 

1657 W. Morice Coena guasi Kowy Diat. iii. 144 Three 
favourite and palmary Texts. 1703 Quick Dec. Wife's 
Stster 23 But the Palmary Argument for these Marriages .. 
is this, their great Expediency. 1879 Farrar St. Paul 
(1883) 38 That palmary truth of the Pauline theology. 1883 
I. Bywater in Class. Rev. 11, 278 He has given us a goodly 
number of emendations of the kind which in old days 
would have been called ‘palmary’, [Cf. niod.L. emendatio 
palmaria.) 

Pa‘lmary, @.2 7are. 
palma palm: see -ary 2, 
ToUhmeya) 
palmar, 

1695 Puliirs (ed. 5), Paldmary A/uscle, the Muscle that 
contracts the Palm of the hand. 1897 Chicago Advance 
21 Oct. 547/2 It began with ordinary palmary and pedal 
applause. 

Palmate (pxImeit), 56. Chem. 
-ATE4,]  Asalt of palmic acid. 

1838 ‘I. THomson Chen. Org. Bodies 432 Palmate of soda 
is obtained by mixing palmic acid with a solution of carbonate 
of soda. /é/d., Palmate of ammonia may be obtained in 
the sanie way. 

[ad. L. 


Palmate (pxlmct), a. Nat. Hist. 
paimal-us, {, palma palm (of the hand) +-aTE2 2.] 

1. Of a forin like that of an open palm or hand ; 
applied to parts or members of a plant or animal 
which have narrow or spreading divisions like 
fingers, properly when these project or radiate from 
an cxpanded entire portion like the palm. 

spec, a. Bot. Of leaves having lohes or divisions (strictly 
five in numher) whose midribs all radiate from one point at 
the end of the leaf-stalk, the sinuses being either shallow or 
deep (see Patmati-), or even extending to the base so that 
the leaf consists of separate leaflets (in this case more 
properly called digitate); also of tubers having divisions 
like fingers, as in some species of Orchis. bb. Zool. Of the 
horns of deer when of broad flat form with lateral pro- 
jecting points, as in the reindeer and moose. @. Entowt. 
Of the antennz and legs of certain insects: see quot. 1826. 

1760 J. Lee /utrod. Bot. 1. v. (1765) 179 Palmate. 1785 
Martyn Roussean’s Bot. xxvii. (1794) 424 The leaves are 
palmate or handed. 1807 J. E. Situ P&ys. Bot. 109 
Globular or palmate knohs or hulbs. 1826 Kirsy & Sp. 
Eutomol, WV. 321 Paluate. Very short antennze which 
send forth externally a few long finger-shaped branches, 
givingthem some resemhlance of a hand. /62:?. 329 Palmate. 
When towards the apex the cubit is armed laterally with 
several divaricate spiniform teeth. 1855 KincsLry Westw. 
fo! vi, The great palmate oarweeds which waved along 
the chasm. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. iii, § 4 (ed. 6) 101 
Digttate fingered) was the old name, when the term palmate 
Was restricted to a simple hut palmately lobed leaf of this 
type. But since the time of De Candolle the two names 
have heen used interchangeably. 

2. Of the foot of a bird: Having the toes con- 


nected by an expanded membrane ; webbed. 

1826 Goon Lk, Nat. (1834) Il. 41 A palmate or web-foot, 
formed for swimming. 

Palmated (px lme'téd), a. Nat. Hist. [-ED1.] 

I Ss ype, i 

1753 Cuambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Leaf, Palmated Leaf, 
one in form of an open hand. 1794 S. Witttams Vermont 
82 His horns are palmated. 1851 Mayne Reip Scalp 
Hunt. xx. 139 Thatched with the palmated leaves of the 
yuca, 1881 B. Dawkins in Mature 24 Nov. 85/2 Antlers 
palmated in front, instead of behind the beam. 

2. = prec, 2; also applied to the foot of some 
quadrupeds, etc. 

1768 Pennant Zoot, I. 129 The Osprey. .. The left (foot) is 
not at all palmated, as Linnaus..assertsit is. 1776 /ééd. 1. 
119 Seal. . Five palmated toes oneach foot. 1802 PaLey Va/. 
Theol, xv, The strong short legs of that animal [mole], 
the palmated feet armed with sharp nails. 1856 Kane 
Arct. Expl. \. xxiv. 320 A novel use of a palmated foot. 

Palmately (p'lméli), adv. [f. PatmMare a. 
+ -L¥2.] Ina palmate manner. (Chiefly Zo7.) 

1845 Linptey Sch. Bot. iv. (1858) 26c, Leaves divided 
palmately into many narrow lohes. 1870 Hooker Stud. 
Flora 153 Sanicula. .. Leaves palmately cut. 1872 OLivER 
Elem, Bot, u. 175 A..herb with palmately-lobed leaves, 


Palmati- (pxlméiti, pelme'ti), combining 
form of L. pa/mdatus PALMATE, in botanical terms 
relating to leaves. Palmatifid (-me'tifid) a. 
[L. -fidzes split, divided], palmately cleft or divided 
at least half-way to the base. Palmatiform 
(-mze'ti-) @., approaching a palmate form, or having 
the ribs palmately arranged. Palma‘tilo-bate, 
Palma’‘tilobed (-méiti-) a., palmately divided with 


fad. L. palmar-is, f. 
Cf. F. palmaire (Paré 
Pertaining to the palm of the hand; 


[f. PaLa-1c + 


PALMELLOID. 


Palma:tipa'rted, 
“partite (-mé:ti-) a. [L. partivus divided: see 
PartitE], palmately divided nearly to the base; 
so Palma‘tisect, Palma:tise’cted (-m2'ti-) a. [L. 
Sectees cut: see -stcT]. 

1840 Wnewe... PAI, /uduct. Sci. 1, 4€6 Leaves may be 
called pinnatifid, pinnatipartite, pinnatisect, pinnatilobate, 
palmatifid, palmatipartite. 1857 Mayne /.xfos. Lex., Palma- 
tifid, .. palmatiform, .. palmatilobate, .. palmatipartite, .. 
palmatisected. 1870 Bentiey A/an. Bot. 155 When there 
are more than 5 lobes, the leaf is palmatifid or palmately- 
cleft. 1872 Otiver Elem. /ot.1. vii. 76 If the segments be 
separated nearly to the petiole, the leaf is palmatipartite. 
1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 416 Lamina being usually pinnatifid, 
but sometimes palmatifid. 

Palmation (palmé'fon). [n. of action from 
PaLM v., and PALMATE a@.: sce -ATION.] 

t1. The action of touching or fecling with the 
palm of the hand. Oés. 

1688 R. Hotmé Armoury u. 387/1 Palpation, or Palmation 
.-hy which the object is discovered to be either rough or 
smooth, hairy or naked: 

2. Nat. Hist. Palmate formation (as in thc 
horns of a dcer, the feet of a bird, etc.) ; concer. 
each of the divisions of a palmate structure, 

1883 Chambers’ Eucycl. s.v. Deer, (Antlers) are renewed 
with increase of size, and of headth of palmaticn. 1884-90 
Cassell's Nat. Hist. 111. 79 ‘the gigantic Irish Deer, a species 
originally included with the Elk, on account of the palma- 
tion and outward inclination of its huge antlers. 1889 Scé. 
Amer. N.S, LXI. 2.6/1 The curious axis deer ..its horns, 
when developed, will have no palmations. 1890 Cours 
Ornith. 1. iii. 194 Vhe palmation is usually complete, 
extending to the ends of the toes. 

Palmato- (pzlméZ:to), occasional advb. com- 
bining form of L. palmdlus PALMATE (cf. PALMATI-). 
Palma‘to-pe‘ltate a., peltate and palmately di- 
vided. Palma:to-ramo:se a., palmately branched, 
having branches spreading like fingers. 

1846 Dana ZoopPh. (1848) 545 Cespitose, slenderly palmato- 
ramose. 1876 Hartey Jat. Jed. (ed. 6) 441 Leaves laige, 
palmato-peltate. 

Palmchrist (pa‘mkrist), Also 7 palmecrist. 
(Cf. mod.Ger. Chrisipalme; obs. F. pawlme de 
Christ, paulme Dieu (Cotgr.).) Anglicized form 
of PaLMa CHRISTI (scnse 1). 

1611 Biste Yonah iv. 6 God prepared a gourd [marg. 
palmecrist], 1860 Pusey 1/22. Proph. 286 We have each, 
his own paiinchrist ; and our palmchrist has its own worm. 

Palm-cross. +a. A cross, usually 2 mono- 
mental cross in a churchyard, formerly decorated 
with palm-branches (or substitutes for them) on 
Palm Sunday. Obs. b. (See quot. 1855.) 

1469-70 in Swayne Sarum Church-w. Acc. (1896) 13 Pro 
emend’dele Palmecros. 1525 in Glasscock Rec. St. Michael's, 
Bp. Stortford (1882) 39 Pd. for quarter of lyme to set up 
walle the palme crosse..xvjd, 15.. Willin Xipon Ch. Acts 
(Surtees) 334 Palme Crose within the kirkegarth. a@1568 
[see Pape]. 1855 Ropinson WAitby Gloss., Pali Crosses, 
ornamental comhinations of small crosses made of the peeled 
willow palm, put together with pins and studded with the 
blossoms. ‘These memorials of the season are then suspended 
from the top of the rooin. 

Palmed (pamd), a. 
repr. L. pa/malus.} 

1. Having a ‘palm’ or flat expanded part with 
projecting points, as a deer’s horn; palmate; 
carrying palmate horns. ? Ods. 

1486 Be St. Albans E iv, Too brawnchis first pawmyd he 
most haue. 1575 Turserv. }’exerze 56 This heade should 
be called a palmed toppe. 1622 Drayton Poly-o/6. xxiii. 
(1748) 355 The proud palmed deer Forsake the closer woods. 
1697 Phet. Trans. XIX. 505 All of the Deer Kind, carrying 
the same sort of Palmed Homs. 

2. PAUMATE as a leaf. 

1766 J. Bartram Frx/. 17 Jan. 40 Here we cut down three 
tall palm or cabhage trees, and cut out the top hud, the 
white tender part of the rudiments of the great leaves, which 
will be 6 or 7 foot long, when full grown, and the palmed 
part 4 in diameter. ; 

3. In parasynthetic comb.: Having a palm or 
palms (of a specified kind). 

¢1400 A/aster of Game (MS. Digby 182) iii, Of the bucke 
.. His heede is pamynge and longe pamed. 1621 Cotcr. s. v. 
Pauntdeé, A full-paulmed Stags head. 1613 CHapman J/asgue 
Wks. 1873 III. 115 She .. loves hounds and high pallind 
harts, 1852 R. S. Surtees Sfonge's Sp. Tour (1893) 197 
He carried the smart dogskin wash-leather palmed glove 
of his right hand in his left one. 1889 Darly News 18 July 
7/1 The average palmed, square tipped mian is the average 
man of sense. 

Palmed (pamd), A//. a. [f. Paum v2 +-EDI,] 
Concealed in the palm of the hand. 

1896 Daily News 3 June 8/3 Keeping the hand closed, 
until the opportunity occurs for getting rid of the palmed 
article. 

Palmellaceous (pzxlmelé' fas), a. Zot. [f. 
mod.L, Palmellace-xz fem. pl.+-ous.] Belonging 
to the Palmellacex, a donbtful order of fresh-water 
Algze (typical genus /a/me/la), consisting of 
simple cells, of various colours, with thick jelly- 
like integument, and multiplying by cell-division ; 
supposed by some to be transitional states of some 
nndetermined higher plants. So Palme-llin [-1n1], 
a red colonring matter found in Pa/mel/a cruenta ; 
Palme‘lloid a. [-o1p], resembling or apparently 
akin to the genus Pa/mefla. 


[f Pats sd.2 + -ED?; 


PALMEOUS. 


1877 QO. Frul. Microsc. Sct. XVI. 185 Ona‘ palmelloid’ | 
modification of Stigeoclonium, [1878 McNas Sot. 54 The 
algae were formerly known as the “gs gonidia of the 
lichen thallus, and belong chiefly to the Palmellaceae with 
chlorophyll.) 188: PAs/adelphia Rec. No. 3453.6 Substances 
which he had succeeded in extracting from fresh-water al, ae. 
They ar= palmelline, xanthophyll, clilorophyll and characine. 
1890 Cooke Freshw. Algz iv. 41 Considerahle surfaces are 
covered with a palmelloid growth. 

+ Palmeous, ¢. O¢s. [f. L. palme-us of or 
made of palms +-ocs.] Of palms or palmwood. 

1657 TomuNson Renou's Disp. 722 They make the palmeous 
Empiaister after the form prescribed, agitating it alwayes 
with a palmeous spatle. [//d., Agitating it with a rudicle 
of the Palin, or some other astrictive Tree. ] 

Palmer ‘pa-me1), 56.1 Forms: 3-6 palmere, 
4 paumer, 4-6 palmare, 6 paulmer, palmar, 
4-pakmer. [a. AF. palmer, paumer = OF. fal- 
miter, paumter (= Sp. palmero, Pg. palmeiro, lt. 
palmiere :—med.L. falmarius, {. palma palm.] 

1. A pilgrim who had returned from the Holy 
Land, in sign of which he carried a palm-branch 
or palm-leaf; also, an itincrant monk who travelled 
from shrine to shrine, under a perpetual vow of 
poverty; often simply an equivalent of pélgrint. 

a 1300 A’. /forn 1027 A palmere he par mette. ¢1330 R. 
Breunse Chron. Wace Rolls 15834 A schort staf he dide 
hym make, Als palmeres in handestake. 1362 Laxci. P. Pl. 
A. Prot. 46 Pilgrimes and Palmers Plihten hem to-gederes 
For to seche seint leme. 14.. Tundale's Vis. 418 He se 
non.. But a preste, bat a palmare was, A palme in his hande 
he hadde, And in a sclaven was he cladde. 1530 Patscr. 
252/2 Paulmer a poore man, d/istrxe. 1592 SH\Ks. Rom. & 

wé.t. v. 102 For Saints haue hands, that Pilgrims hands 


do tuch, And palme to palme, is holy Palmers kisse. 1674 
SraveLtey Rom. /forseleach 93 The Pilgrim had some 
home, or dwelling place, but the Palmer had none. The 


Pilgrim travelled to some certain designed place, or places, 
hut the Palmer to all. The Pilgrim went at his own 
charges, but the Palmer profest wilful poverty, and went 
upon Alms, x808 Scotr J/avim. 1. xxiii, Here is a holy 
Palmer come, From Salem first, and last from Rome. 1856 
Srantey Simat & Pad. ii. 144 Hence too [Pnoenicia], at 
least in recent times, came the branches, which distinguished 
the pilgrims of Palestine, from those cf Rome, Compostella, 
and Canterhury, by the name of * Palmer’, 

2. Name for a destructive hairy caterpillar. 

(Orig. applied to those of migratory or wandering habits, 
or that moved ahout in swarms: sce Parmer-worM. ] 

1638 Exvor Dict., Campe, a worme which..is callyd a 
palmer. /did., Centipeda, a worme called a Palmer, whiche 
is heary, and hath many feete. 1578 Lyte Dodoens u. xxv. 
177 Whose leaves be holy as though they had bene eaten 
with Locustes, Paulmers, or Snayles. 1613 Purcuas f't/grim- 
age (1614) 803 Mingling likewise with 1hese ashes, scorpions, 
spiders and palmers aliue. 1867 F. Franvis Angling xiv. 
(1880) 501 Palmers..are the..caterpillars of various moths. 

b. Angling. An artificial fly, of various kinds, 
covered with bristling hairs like the caterpillar so 
called; a hackle. 

1651 T. Barker Art of Angling (1633) 5 Vhere are several 
kinds of Paliners that are good for that time. 1787 Vesr 
Angling (ed. 2) 93 Golden Palmer, or Hackle. 1884 Sv. 
James s Gaz 21 June 6/1 In certain waters a hig red or 
black palmer is the best and best recognized lure for perch. 

ec. A wood-louse. 

31725 Braptey Fam, Dict, 31, Its held to bea great secret 
to drink pounded Palmers found in cellars in soine white 
wine, 1847-78 Hatuwe tt, /aluer, a wood-louse. 

3. alirib. and Combd., as (in sense 1) palmer-like 
adj., -man, -staff, -weed ; (in sense 2) palmer bob 
(BoB 56.19), fy; tpalmer-serpent: see quot. ; 
palmer-trout, a local name of the samlet. 

1814 Cot. Hawker Diary (1893) I. 94 My flies..were the 
yellow dur at bottom and red *palmer bob. 1651-7 ‘I. 
Barker Art of Angling \18.0) 33 We will begin to make 
the *Palmer flye. 1858 FlawrHorne Fr. & /t, wWete-bks. 11. 
11 White head and "pulmer-like beard, 1885 Burton Arad, 
Nts. (1887) 111. 276 Fhe *palmer-man drank the bitter 
draught. 1608 ‘TopseEtt Serpents (1658) 745 Unto this Por- 
phyre I may add the *Palmer Serpent, which Strabo writeth 
doth kill with an unrecoverable poyson, and it is also ofa 
Scarlet colour. 1623 WopkoEPnE.Warrow Fr. Tongue 460 2 
The Pilgrimes of my Descignes shall alwayes be furnished 
with the *Palmer Staffe of Conrage. 1836 YarreLt Sit. 
Fishes ¥. p. xxxvii, *Palmer Trout. 1855 Coucn Srtt. Fishes 
TV. 245 Samlet, or Parr... Branlin. Palmer Trout...Sadimo 
Salmudus. 1845 G. Murray /slaford 33 He reached his 
home in * Paliner-weeds. 

+ Palmer, sd.2 Ots. Also 5 pawmer, palmeir, 
-yer, 6 palmier. [a. F. palmer, pauméer palm- 
tree, date-tree (12th c.):—L. palmari-as, f. palma 
palm. Cf. It. palmero, Sp. palmera, Pg. palmeira.} 
A palm-tree; a date-tree; the palmyra. 

¢ 1470 Henry Wadlace 1x. 1923 His handis maid rycht lik 
till a pawmer [zv.7. to ane Palmeir, 1481 Caxton J/yrr. un! 
x. 88 In ‘are groweth a tree moche grete and right fayr.. 
and is called palmyer and hereth dates. 1491 —Vilas Patr. 
(W. de W. 1495) 1. 261/2 The sayd Symeon. .was clommen 
onapalmyer. ¢1532 Du Wes /utred. Fr. in Palsgr. 914 

Palmer, datiers. 1599 Hak.uyr Voy. HI. 1. 252 Sugar 
which is made of the nutte called Gagara: the tree is called 
the palmer. 

b. attrib. and Comb.:; palmer-nut, ?coco-nut ; 

palmer-tree, palm-tree (in quots. coco-nut palm. 

14.. Vominale in Wr.-Walcker 711/17 Hic cucumur, vel 
mits, a palmernutte. 1599 Hakcuyt Voy. IL. 1. 218 There 
come euery yeeie from Cochin..great shippes laden with 
great Nuts cured, and with Sugar inade of the selfe same 
Nuts called Giagra: the tree whereon these Nuts doe grow 
is called the Palmer tree. /érd. 264 Here are very many 
palmer or coco trees. } 
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Palmer, 54.3 ?0ds. Forms: 4 pamere, 5 pau- | 
mere, pawmer(e, palmare, 3-7 (?-9) palmer, 
7 paulmer. fa. OF. faxmer in same sense, f. 
faume palm of the hand: cf, Patmery}.] A flat 
piece of wood used for striking the palm of the 
hand as a punishment; a ferule. 

1387 Trevisa A/égden tRolls) VII. 221 Seynt Yohn be 
Evangelist appered to hym in his slepe, and manassede 
hym to smyte wib a eer [v.77. pawmere, paumere, 
pawmer: 1432 palmer: L. fivw/a). 1483 Cath. Angl. 267/1 
A Palmare in fe scole, feru/a,.. padmatoriumt. C1ge0 in 
Peacock Stat, Cambridge (1841) App. A. p. xxxvii, The 
Bedyll in Arte shall bring the Master of Gramer to the Vice- 
chauncelar, delyveryng hym a Palmer with a Rodde. 156 
Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc. (1373) 61 Children are kept in 
awe with the Palmer, least they forget them selues. 1611 
Corter., Feruée,a Ferula, or Paulmer vsed in Schooles for cor- 
rection. 1658 Puituirs, Pa/mer, a certain instrument where- 
with school-boys are struck on the palms cf their hands. 

Palmer pamai, 56.4 [f. Patsy. 2 + -ER1.] 
One who palms, or conceals in the hand (a card, 
die, or other object, in cheating, conjuring, etc.) ; 
one who practises sleight of hand. 

167: SuapweLe //umourists iii, | saw you,..by help of a 
dozen men, chastise one poor Topper or Palmer. 1706 
Puiturs, Palmer, ..one that deccitfully cozens or cogs at 
Cards or Dire, by keeping some of them in his Hand unseen. 
1885 Pall Mall G. 19 Mar. s/1 The clever conjurer..as a 
palmer and a passer..takes a high rank. 

Palmer, v. Sc. and worth. dial. [f. PALMER 
sb.1} intr. To wander about like a palmer or 
vagrant ; to go about idly from place to place. 

1807 Stacc Poems 60 A palmer'd out as chance wad heft, 
An’ ull a neybors house a tuok, 1816 Scott Antig. xxix, 
Ony auld palmering hody that was coming down the edge 
of Kinblythemont. 1875 W. ALExaNDER 4 én Folk (1882 208 
Up an’ paumerin’ aboot the toon o’ the seelence o’ the nicht. 

Palmerin pz'lmérin). [From /almertu de 
Oliva, the legendary illegitimate son of a Byzantine 
princess, whose name (f. Sp. falvzera palm-tree) is 
said to have been derived from his exposure as an 
infant in a wicker basket among palms and olives 
on a mountatn side. He was the original hero of 
the Palmerin romances which appeared in Spain 
in the 16th c.} Any one of the knightly heroes of 
the Palmerin romances; hence, allusively, any 
redoubtable champion of the age of chivalry. 

1611 Beaum. & Fu And. Burn. Pestle i. ii, And, by that 
virtue that brave Rosicler hat damned brood of ugly giants 
slew, And Palmerin Frannarco overthrew. 1640 GLAB 
tnorse /fol/ander wi. Wks. 3874 1. 110 Ila, thy arme in 
sling, my Palmerin. 1823 Scorr Pevert/av, To be an abso- 
lute Palineria of England is not iu my nature. 

Pa'lmer-wo:rm. [f. Parser 56.1 2+ Worm 
56.: see quot. 1608.] Name for various hairy 
caterpillars destructive to vegetation; in North 
America, the larva of a tineid moth, }Psrlophus 
pometellus, destructive to apple-leaves. 

In O.T, rendering Heb. 033 gdzdmz, prob. a kind of locust. 

1560 Biste (Geneva) Foc i. 4 That which is left of the 
palmer worme, hathe the grashopper eaten. 1608 Vorsett 
Serpents (1658) €67'1 here is anotler sort of t! ese Caterpillers, 
who have no certain place of abode, nor yet cannot tell where 
to finde their food, but like unt» superstitious Pilgrims, do 
wander and stray hither and thither,..these have purchased 
a very apt name amongst us Englishmen, to be called Pal- 
mer-worms, by reason of their wandering and roguish life, 
(for they never stay in one place, but are ever wandering). 
1660 DovLe Vew E.rp. Piiys. Mech. Digress. 377 One of those 
hairy wormes that resemble caterpillars, and are wont to be 
call’d Palmer-wormes. 1668 .Vew Euy. Hist. § Gen. Reg. 
(1880) XXXIV. 238 It pleased God to restrain the Palmer 
worm amongst vs in y® Lay and to spare our fruit trees. 
a1817 T. Dwicnt 7rav. New Eng. etc. (1821) 11. sco The 
palimer-worm, we1e it to appear annually, would, within a 
few years, empty New-England of iis inhabitants. 1880 
Bry's own bk, 265 Lhe palmer-worm, woolbed, or canker is 
found on herbs, plants, and trees. 

+ Palmery!. Os. In 3-4 paumerie, pameri. 
{As Patyer 3, with change of suffix.] = PaLMers. 

crzg0 S. Eng. Leg. ¥. 437/219 Seint loan Fe Ewangelist to 
him cam..-ind a paumerie [v7 £. Eng. ?. (1862) 76/208 
pameri] bar on is hond: gret and strong i-nou3h; Seint Ead- 
mund he nam bi be hond: and is paumerie op drou3h. 

Palmery * (pa-mori). [f. Pabst 56.1 + -Eny; 
cf. fernery.} A collection of palm-trees; a place 
or house in which they are grown, a palm-house. 

In recent Dicts. 

Palmester, -try, obs. ff. PALMISTER, -TRY. 

Palmeta, -to, obs. var. PALMETTO. 

Palmette (pxlmet). (a. F. palmetée, in sense 1 
palmetto, palni-leaf ornament, dim. of palme; in 2 
dim, of L. palma, F. faume palm of the hand.] 

1, Archxol, An ornament (in sculpture or paint- 
ing) with narrow divisions or digitations, somewhat 
resembling a palm-leaf. 

1850 Lritcn tr. C. O. Mdiiller’s cinc. cirt § 320 (ed. 2) 373 
A stele ona vase from Volci,on which the painter represents 
yellowish palmettes on a white ground. 1857 Bircu Auc. 
Pottery (1858) 1. 301 A peculiar floral ornament ..the antefixal 
ornament, or palmette, appears at the handle. 1889 J. Hirst 
in Archzol. Inst, Frul. No. 181, 28 Vhe artist having 
wished thus to fill in every vacant space at his disposal with 
a leaf, a palmette, or a flower. : 

2. Zool. An appendage of the head in certain 
gastropod molluscs. 

1843 Pewny Cycl. XXV. 379/2 There is an internal pris- 
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matic appendage, which MM. Quoy and Gaimard calla pal 
mette, because it is frequently digitated. /did. 380/1 The 
head is red-brown and striated, with a narrow green band at 
the base of the eyes and the palinettes. 

Palmetto (pxlme'tc). Forms: 6-7 (9) pal- 
mito, 7 palmita, 7-8 palmeto, -ta, 8— palmetto. 
(Originally a. Sp. pa/mito dwarf fan-palm, dim. cf 
palma palm; subseq. conformed to diminutives in 
-elto from Italian.} Name for several smaller 
species of palms, esp. the dwarf fan-palm, Cha- 
merops humilis, of Southern Europe and North 
Africa, and the cabbage palmetto, Saéa/ /almetto, 
of the South-eastern United States; also other 
species of Chamezrops, Sabal, and Thrinax. By 
early writers used more vaguely. 

1583 E. Cotron in Hakluyt Joy. (1589) 188 The Palmito 
with his fruite inclosed in him. 1601 R. Jounson Kingd. & 
Comunzv. (1603) 204 The inhabitants liue vpon rice, palmito, 
cattell and fish, 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 649 ‘Lhe 
Palmita is without branches, the fruit growes on the top, 
which within is like Pomegranats, ful of grains, without of a 
golden colour. 1624 Cart. Smitn Virginia v. 170 Plants of 
seuerall Kinds, as.. Cedars, infinite store of Palmetoes. 1631 
R. H. Arvarcgenm. Whole Creature xii. § 2. 120 Better than 
the African and Spanish rootes: the American Palimnitos and 
Potatos. 1634 Sir ‘Il’. Hersert Srav. 209 The most bene- 
ficiall tree to Travellers is the Palmeto; it growes like the 
Date or Coco-tree. 1727-46 THomson Summer 675 And high 
palmettos lift their graceful shade. 1760 J. Lee /utradt. Bot. 
=P 321 Palmetto, Chamexrops. 1765 J. Bartram Frad. 
31 Dec, in Stork Ace. E. Florida (1766) 18 We came now to 
plenty of the treepalimetto, which the inhabitants call cabbage- 
tree. 1808 Pike Sources Misst'ss. ut. App. 27 There is the 
palmetto, which grows to the height of 20 and 25 feet, with 
a trunk two feet indiameter. 1847 Loncr, £v. 11. ii, 97 They 
glided along,.. behind ascreen of palmettos. 1go1 Scrténer's 
Slag. XXIX. 447/2 The only vegetation is a clump of 
stunted palmettoes, marking the burial-place of some for- 
gctten Moorish saint. | 

b. With qualifyiny words, as Blue Palmetto, 
Chamerops fystrix, of Southern U.S.; Cab- 
bage P., Satal Pulmelto (see above); Dwarf P., 
Sabal Adansont, of South-eastern U.S.; Royal P., 
Sabal umoraculifera and Thrinax parviflora, of 
ihe West Indices; Saw P., Chamerops serrulata ; 
Silk-top P., name in Florida for 7hrinax parzve- 
flora; Silver-leaved or Silver-top P., Thrinax 
argentea, of the West Indies, Panama, etc. Also 
Humble P., Small P., names for the palm-like 
genus Carluduztca of Pandanacex: or Screw-pines, 
of S. America and the W. Indies, esp. C. tnusignés. 

1756 P. Browse Famaica 140 Palmeto Royal,or Palmeto 
Thatch. ‘his tree..covers whole fields in many parts of 
the island. /4f¢. 330 The humble Palmeto with round foot- 
stalks. 1866 /7¢as. Lot. 838/2. 31884 Mitter Plant-n. 

e. attrib. and Comd., as palmetto ground, hat, 
leaf, palm, tree, wine; palmelto-covered adj.; pal- 
metto basket, a baskct made of palmetto leaves; 
palmetto flag, the flag of the State of South 
Carolina, which bears a figure of a cabbage pal- 
metto tree; so Palmetto State, a name for South 
Carolina; palmetto thatch, the leaves of several 
kinds of palmetto, esp. 7hrinax argentea, used 
for making hats, baskets, etc.; also the tree itself. 

1813 Scott 7 rferm. in. xxv, Their hands *palmetto baskets 
bure. 1883 J. Maccrecor in Sunday Wag. Nov, 686/2 We 
pussed vast *palmito-covered and absolutely treeless plains. 
1765 J. Bartram Fraud. 24 Wee. (1766) 5 A perch or more 
of *palmetto-ground. 1747.N. Fersey Archives X11. 364 Vhe 
woman .. Had on, .. blue worsted stockings, *palmeta hat, 
scarlet red cloak [etc.]. 1763 W. Roberts Nat. //ist. Florida 
9 The town, consisting of about forty *palmetto houses. 
1662 Gerpier /rinc. 3 Wilde Indians, who have no other 
Roofs but of *Palmito-Leaves. 1825 Scott Jadisn7. viii, 
An umbrella of palmetto leaves. 1756 *Palmeto ‘lhatch 
[sce b], 1866 Treas, Bot. 1147/1 |hrinaz) argentea, the 
Silver Thatch-patm, is usually said to yield the young un- 
expanded palin-leaves amipertee from the West Indies under 
the name of Palmetto Thatch, and extensively employed 
for making palm-chip hats, baskets,and other fancy articles. 
c1s65 J. Sparke F, dlawkins’ Sec, Voy. (Hakl. Soc.) 19 
Mats..made with the rine of *Palmito trees. 1778 Chron. in 
dinn, Reg. 169 Lhe device for the great seal of South- 
Carolina a palmetto tree supported by twelve spears. 
1792 Max. Rippett. Voy, Madeira 100 "The palina camae- 
rops, or palmetto tree, rises tothe height of fifty or sixty 
feet. 1565 J. Sparke J. Hawkins’ Sec. Voy. (Hakl. Soc.) 
19 *Palmito wine. is gathered by a hole cutte in the toppe 
of a tree, and a gorde set for receauing thereof. 

|| Palmetum (pxlmrtim), (mod. use of L. 
palmétum palm-grove.] (See quot.) 

1854 Hooker //imal. Frauds. 11. xxvii. 252 A large Padme- 
tui, or collection of tall and graceful palms of various kinds. 

Palmfal (pa-mful),s5é. [f. Pata sd.2 + -rub 2.] 
A quantity that fills the palm of the hand; as 
much as the palm will contain. 

1812 W. Texxant Anster FL iii. 6 Some little palmfuls 
of the blessed dew. 1823 Lams Liza, Old Benchers Inner 
Temple, He took it not by pinches, but a palimful at once. 

Palmful (pa-mfiil), a. rare. [f£ Patw sd} + 
-FUL 1.) Full of or abounding in palm-trees. 

a 1618 Syivester Fob Triumphant 67 Neer wher ldume’s 
dry and sandy soil Spreads palmful forests, 

Palm garnete, obs. corrupt f. POMEGRANATE. 

Palmi- (pzlmi), combining form of L. palma 
palm of the hand, palm-tree, etc. (PALM sé.! and *), 
occurring in scientific (chiefly botanical) terms, as 
Palmi‘colous a. [L. -co/us inhabiting], growing 
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upon or inhabiting palm-trees; Pa‘lmiform.a, = 
PALMATIFORM; Pa‘lmigrade a. Zool, = PLANTI- 
GRADE; Pa‘lmilobed a., palmately lobed; Palmi- 
ne'rvate, Pa‘lminerve, Pa‘lminerved @., pal- 
mately nerved or veined, as a leaf; Pa‘lmi-veined 
a, = prec.; Palmi‘vorous a. [L. -vorus devour- 
ing], feeding on, or obtaining food from, palm- 
trees. 

1857 Mayse £-xfos. Lev., *Palmicolous.. *Palmiform. 
1864 Wesster, *Palmigrade [citing Hitcucock), 1876 
Harrey A/at. Aled. (ed. 6) 711 Leaves alternate, more or 
less *palmilobed. 1857 Mayxe Expos. Lex.,*Palminer- 
vate, 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. iii. § 4 (ed. 6) 93 Palmately, 
Digitately, or Radiately Veined (or *Palminerved) class, of 
which leaves of common Maples and the Vine are. .examples. 
1852 Tn. Ross Humboldt’s Vrav. 11. xxii. 336 The assertion 
of Linnaeus, that. .man is essentially *palmivorous. 

Palmic (pz'lmik),@. Chem. [ad. F. palmigque 
(Boudet 1832), £.L. pada(in PALMACHRISI1) + -1¢.] 
Of or pertaining to castor oil: in Palmie acid, 
(C,,H3,O;) obtained by saponifying palmin and 
decomposing with hydrochloric acid; it crystal- 
lizes in white silky needles; = réc¢nelaidie acti. 

1838 T. THomson Chem. Ory. Bodies 431 Palmic acid when 
pure, fuses at 122° (Fahr.]. 

Palmier, var. PALMER s/.2 Ods., palm-tree. 


Palmiferous (pzlmi‘feras\,a. [f. L. palmifer 
palm-bearing + -ous: see PALM 56.1 and -FEROUS. ] 
a. Bearing or producing palin-trees. rare—°. ba. 
Bearing or carrying ‘ palms’ or palm-branches. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Palmiferous,.. bearing or yeelding 
Palm or Date Trees; also victorious. 1664 H. More AZysé. 
/nig. 376 Satan is bound, the Palmiferous Company tri- 
umphs, and the Heavenly Jerusalem is seen upon Earth, 
1866 Neate Sequences & Hymns 57 Christ's own Martyrs, 
valiant cohort, White-robed and palmiferous throng. 

Palmification (pe:lmifike-fan). [f. L. pada 
palm, after caprification.] (See quot. ). 

1876 Exeycl, Brit. 1V. 72 The Babylonians suspended 
male clusters from wild dates over the females;..the process 
was called Jalmification. 

Palmin (pe‘lmin). Chem. [ad. F. palmine 
(Boudet 1832), f. L. faldma (in PALMA CHRISTI) + 
-1N.] A fatty substance obtained on treating castor- 
oil with nitric peroxide. Now called ricivelatdin. 

1838 T. Tuomson Chem. Org. Bodies 431 Palmin is very 
soluble in alcohol and in ether. 

Palming (pa‘min), vé/. 56.1 [-1xc¢1.] The 
action of PaLM 7. 

1. Yonching or grasping with the palm of the 
hand. (In quot. 1686 with play on sense 2.) 

1686 Drypen SA. Fryar un. ili, (He strokes her Face) .. 
Gom. Hold, hold, Father,.. Palming is always held foul Play 
amongst Gamesters. 1734 Fietpinc Univ. Gallant i. 
Wks. 1882 X. 75 ‘here's no good ever comes of romping 
and palming: I never gave my hand to any man without a 
glove—except Sir Simon. ; : ; 

2. The action of concealing something in the 
palm of the hand, as in cheating at cards or dice, 
or in conjuring, 

1673 R. Heap Canting Acad, 17 Spent..in palming, 
napping, with how to fix a Die for any purpose. 1710 
H. Bevrorp Vind. Ch. Eng. Pref. 54 The palming by Re- 
ligious Juglers, 1803 Sporting A/ag. XX1. 326 Palming, or 
handling the cards—so called from the cards being secured 
inthe palm of the hand. 1899 Daily News 6 May 8/5 Such 
as are fond of palming and conjuring. 

3. atirib. 

1812 Byron IV adéz xiii, Till some might marvel, with the 
modest Turk, If ‘nothing follows all this palming work?’ 
1812 J. H. Vaux flash Dict., Palming-racket, secreting 
money in the palin of the hand. 

Pa‘lming, vé/.5).2 [f. Pau s6.14+-1nG1; cf. 
blackberrying, etc.] Gathering ‘palms’. 

1825 Hone Every-day Bk. 1. 396 It is still customary .. to 
go a palming..on Palm Sunday morning; .. gathering 
branches of the willow or sallow with their grey..buds. 

Palming, ///. a.) [f. Patav. + -1nc 2.] That 
palms; touching or grasping with the hand. 

1975 SHERIDAN Kiva/s u. i, But country-dances !..to run 
the gauntlet through a string of amorous palming puppies. 

+Palming, ff/.a.2 Obs. [f. PALM 56.2 + -1NG 2.] 
Of a deer’s horn: Bearing palms. 

€1400 [see PAaLMED a. 3}. ; 

Palmiped, -pede (pzx'lmiped, -p7d), @. and 
sb. [ad. L. palmipes, palmiped-em, f. palma PALM 
56.2 + pés, ped-em foot.] 

A. adj. Of a bird: Having palmate fect (see 
PALMATE a. 2); web-footed. 

166: Lovett Hist, Anim. & ATin. Introd., Birds which 
are..granivorous, as the. .barnicle.. palmipede daw. 1694 
Ray in Lett. L/t. Ale (Camden) 200, I fancied they were 
no palmiped Bird. 1850 Fraser's Alag. XLII. 28 She 
would lead her palinipede brood to the water. 

B. sb. A web-footed bird. 

In pl. often as L. palinipedes (-diz). . J 

1610 Guittim /fevaldyy ui. Table (1660) 95 Having their 
feet Whole and plain, and are called Padmipedes, as the 
Swan, Goose, Ducks. 1681 Grew Aluseum 67 Of Palmi- 
pede's, or Webfooted Fowles. 1691 Ray Creation (1692) 150 
Water-Fowl, which are Palmipeds, or whole-footed. 1774 
PENNANT Jour in Scot. it 1772, 312 The little Petrel— 
these are the last of the palmipeds. 1854 Owen Shel. & 
Teeth (1855) 62 In the palinipedes or web-footed order. 

So + Palmi‘pedous a. Ods. = prec. A. 

1646 Sir Tl. Browne Psend. Ff. Vv. i. (1686) 19x The Pelican 
is palmipedous or fin-footed like Swans and Geese. 
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Palmist (px'lmist, pa-mist). [f. Pann 54.2 + 
-Ist; perh. back-formation f. PALMISTRY.] =next. 

1886 /all Mall G. 16 July 4/1 There is a Sibyl’s cave, 
where a hardened palmist will tell your fortune and your 
future. 1892 Literary World 20 May 485 The phrenologist 
and the palmist take infinite pains to dispel the prevailing 
ignorance. 

Palmister (px1m-, pa‘mistas). Now rare. 
Also 4-7 palmester, 6 -estrer. [Jn 15-17th c. 
palmesler, also palmestrer, app. f. palmestry, PAL- 
MISTRY: cf. sorcer-er, sorcer-y, etc.] One whio 
practises palmistry; one who professes to tell 
people’s characters and fortunes by examining the 
palms of their hands; a chiromancer. 

azsoo P, Jounston Thre Defd Pollis 42 Quhat phis- 
nainour, or perfyt palmester. 1561 T. Hoy tr. Castigdione's 
Courtyer 1. (1577) X iij b, Palinestrers by the visage know 


many times the conditions, and otherwhile the thoughts of | 


men. 1865 CooreR Thesaurus, Chiromantes..,a Palmester. 
1578 Banister //ist. Afan iw. 63 Vhese three Muscles make 
that fleshy part of the thombe, which Palmesters do terme 
the hill of Mars. 31594 Carew Huarte's Exam, IWits xii. 
(1596) 183 Imagination. .inuiteth a man to be a witch, super- 
stitious, ..a palmister,a fortune-teller. a 1670 Hacket Cent. 
Sevm. (1675) 424 No soothsayer, no Palmester, no judicial 
Astrologer is able to tell any man the event of his life. 
1888 Bryce Amer. Commu, 111. vi. cxiv. 639 zofe, Fortune- 
tellers, clairvoyants, palmisters, and seers. 

Palmistry (px'lm-, pamistii). Forms: 5 
pawmestry, 6-7 palmestrie, palmistrie, (6 
paulmistrie, palmastry, palmesy, pampestrie, 
-y, 6-8 palmestry), 6- palmistry. [ME. f. 
paume, palme, PALM (of the hand) + an element 
(orig. -eslrie, -estry) of obscure origin, which has 
been gradually changed to -7st7y, so that the 
word now appcars like a derivative of the 19th c. 
palmist. | 

1. Divination by inspection of the palm of the 
hand ; the art or practice of telling persons’ char- 
acters and fortunes by examination of the lines 
and configurations of the palm; chiromancy. 

cx14z20 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 870 Adryomancy, Orno- 
mancy, with Pyromancy, Fysenamy also, and Pawmestry. 
a1425 Gower's Conf. 111. 134 Gebuz and Alpetragus eke 
Of Planisperie [v.7. palmestrie] .. The bokes made. 1530-1 
Act 22 Hen, VIII, c. 12 Some of them feynynge them selfes 
to haue knowlage in physike, phisnamie, palmestrie or other 
craftie sciences. 1538 E.yvot Vict., Chiromantia, palmestry. 
1546 Lanciey Pol. Verg. De /nvent. 1. xviii. 34b, Chiro- 
mantie..called commonly Palmistry. 1562 Lave. Wills 1, 
(1857) 183 On litle boke of palmesy. 1567 HARMAN Caveat 
(Shaks. Soc.) 23 Egiptians .. practising paulmistrie to such 
as would know their fortunes. 1575 3/777. Alag., Bladud 45b, 
For fooles., And such as practise pampestry. 1613 PurcHas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 310 ‘Vhey professe palmistry and fortune- 
telling. «1658 CLEVELAND Gen, Poems (1677) 2 He tipples 
Palmestry, and dines On al! her Fortune-telling Lines, 
¢1704 Prior Henrvy 6 Emma 133 A frantic gipsy..With 
the fond maids in palmistry he deals, 1832 De Quincey 
Charlemagne Wks. XIII. 160 xoZe, It is in fact upon this 
infinite variety in the superficial lines of the human palm, 
that palmistry is grounded. 

attsib. 1899 Daily News 21 July 5/1 There were raffles, 
a palmistry ten!, and a café chantant. 1900 Pinero Gay Ld. 
Quex 1. 87 The palmistry profession is a flourishing one. 

b. fig. (s0nce-uses.) 

1841 De Quincey RAcforie Wks. 1860 XI. 407 The im- 
possibility of finding any two leaves of a tree that should be 
mere duplicates of each other, in what we might call the 
palmistry of their natural marking. 1877Stusss Lect, Aled. 
& Alod, Hist, (1886) 76 A science of historical palmistry.. 
that attempts to refer. .every manuscript to its own country, 
district, age, school, and even individual writers. 

2. Applied allusively to the use of the hands in 
applause (quot. 1698), or in pocket-picking (quot. 
1711), orto bribery (quot. 1828: cf. Pau 56,2 1b, 
PALM v. 5); also used erroneously as = sleight of 


hand (cf. PALM zv, 2). 

1698 Farquiar Love & Goétle iw. ii, If you would tell a 
poet his fortune, you must gather it from the palmistry of the 
audience. 1711 Appison Sfect. No, 130 2? 3 He found his 
Pocket was picked : That heing a Kind of Palmistry at which 
this Race of Vermin [Gipsies] are very dextrous. 1828 
Burton's Diary Ill. 535 note, If he would only, by an 
allowed and well-understood palmistry, conciliate ‘a king of 
heralds ’, that prime officer in the court of honour..would 
presently discover among ‘old registers’, arms.. belonging 
to the applicant's remote ‘ancestors’, 1859 WRAxALLtr. A’. 
Lfoudin iii, 26, 1..devoted myself to the manipulation of 
cards and palmistry. /é/d. xii. 175, I had recourse to 
palmistry to influence his decision. 

+Palmit. Os. rare. [ad. L. palmes, palmit- 
em.] A shoot or sprig of a vine. - 

1657 THornLEY tr. Lougus’ Daphuis & Chloe 48 The vines 
protrude their palmits towards tbe ground. /é7d. 185 
Bunches of Grapes hanging still upon their palmits. 

Palmita, obs. f. PALMETTO; see also PELAMYD. 

Palmitate (pzImiteit). Chew. [f. Patait-ic 
+-ATE#,] A salt of palmitic acid. 

1873 Rare Phys. Chen. 49 Tbe Potassium Palmitate, 
Stearate and Oleate are then removed. 1880 J. W. Lecce Bile 
54 Some soaps, salts of the fatty acids, palmitate, stearate, 
and oleate of soda are found in the bile. 


Palmite (px'Imait). fad. Sp. and Pg. pa/mzto, 
S. Afr. Du. palmiel: see PALMETTO. } 

+1. Some kind of palmetto; in quot. 1595 ? the 
fibre of some variety of palm. Ods. 

1555 EDEN Decades 359 Theyr drynke is eyther water or 
the iuse that droppeth from the cut braunches of the barren 
date trees cauled Palinites. 1595 R. Hasi.etonin Arb. Gar- 


| 


PALMOSCOPY. 


ner VIII. 382 Tying them [sheepskins] together over my 
shoulders and under my arms with Palmite..a weed like 
to that whereof our hand-baskets are made [at Majorca]. 

A South African aquatic plant, Prdontum 
Palmita (N.O. Juncacezx), growing in the beds of 
rivers, and bearing a tuft of large serrated sword- 
shaped leaves, affording a strong fibre. 

[1824 Burcnett 77av. 1.91 Most of the rivers which we 
passed, are choked up with the plant called Pa/miet by the 
colonists.} 1834 Princte Af. Sk. 25 Girt by the palmite’s 
leafy screen. | 

Palmitic (pxlmittik), a. Chem. [ad. F. pal- 
mutique (Frémy 1840), arbitrarily f. L. palma PaLm 
5b.) (or? F. palmite pith of the palm-tree) + -tc. 

The natural formations from fala would have been 
palmic, palmin, etc.; but these were preoccupied by deriva- 
tives of Palma Christi (castor oil).] 

Of or obtained from palm-oil; in palmitic acid: a 
fatty acid (C,,H,0,) contaired in palm-oil and in 
vegetable and animal fats generally; a colourless 
substance, without taste or smell, lighter than 
water, solid at ordinary temperatures. 

1857 Mitter £lem. Chem. 111. 394 Palmitic Acid..is ob- 
tained most readily from palm oil, the solid portion of which 
consists chiefly of the glycerin compound of palinitic acid, 
1871 Roscoe £/em, Chem. 334 This palmitic acid bears the 
same relation to cetyl] alcohol as acetic acid does tocommon 
or ethyl alcohol. 

Palmitin (pz'lmitin). Chem. [a. F. palmiline 
(Frémy 1840), f. as prec. +-22e, -1N 1.] A natural 
fat contained in pa!m-oil and many other animal 
and vegetable fats, obtained as a white solid, 
the tripalmitate of glyceryl, C,H5(C,,H2,0;)s. 
In £/. applied to the palmitates of glyceryl or 
glycerides of palmitic acid in general; the above 
being distinctively called ¢rifalmilin. 

1857 Mitter Elem. Chem. 111. 368 Palmitin..is con- 
tained abundantly in palm oil, from which it has received 
its name. 1866 Optinc Anim. Chem. 42 Palmitin is an 
important constituent of palm oil or butter, and also exists 
in human and other soft fats toa considerable extent. 1866- 

Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 335 Paimitates of Glyceryl or 

almitins. A/onopalimnitin, .. Dipalmitin,.. Tripalmitin. 

1877 — Fownes’ Chen. 11, 299 By cautious pressure it [palm- 
oil] may be separated into fluid olein and soltd palmitin. 

Palmito, obs. form of PALMETTO, 

Palmi-veined, Palmivorous: see PALMI-. 

Palm-leaf (pi'm,]if). A leaf of the palm-tree, 
used for thatching, or for making hats, baskets, 


etc., and esp., in the Southern U.S., as a fan. 

1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blane's Trav. 58 All the houses.. 
are covered with palm-leaves. 1802 Soutury 7ha/aba ut. 
xxiii, Knitting light palm-leaves for her brother's brow. 
1871 Kincstey Af Last x, A small sugar-press.. under a 
roof of palm-leaf. 

b. Short for palm-leaf hat. 

1852 Mrs. Stowe Uscle Tom's C. viii, Sam soon appeared, 
palin-leaf in hand, at the parlour door. 1854 Mary Hotmes 
Tempest & Sunshine 15 So mounting Prince again, he gave 
his old palm-leaf three flourishes round his head. 

ec. attrib, Made of a palm-leaf or palm-leaves. 

1842 Dickens Amer. Notes (1850) 34/1, I saw them first 
at their work (basket-making,and the manufacture of palm- 
leaf hats). 1897 Mary Kixcsiey Il’, Africa 427 Above all 
is a roof of palm-leaf mats, in good old Coast style. 

Palmless (pa'mles), a. [f. Pau sé.1 +-Lxss.] 
Destitute of palm-trees. 

1894 B. Tuomson S. Sea Varns 185 The bitter winds and 
the sterile palmless shore. 

Palmlet (pa'mlet). Zy/om. [f. Paum s6.2 2d 
+-LET.] = PALMULA. 

1826 Ktrsy & Sp, Extomol. 11. xxxiii. 370 Palmula (the 
Palmlet). A minute accessory joint between tbe claws, 
answering to the P/anzi/a in the legs. 

Palm-oil. [In sense 1, f. Paty sb.1+ O1; in 
2, f. PALM sd.2, with humorous allusion to sense 1. ] 

1. Oil produced by various species of palm-tree; 
esp. that obtained from the frnit-pulp of the Oil 
Palm (Z/ais gutneensts) of West Africa, which in 
cooler climates becomes of the consistence of butter 
and of an orange-red colour; it is used as food by 
the natives, and elsewhcre for making soap and 
candles, lubricating machinery, ete. 

1705 Bosman Guinea xvi. (1721) 267 The Palm-oil..is ob- 
tained by Contusionand Expression. 1712 tr. Pomet’s Hist. 
Drugs 1. 136 Palm Oil. is an unctuous Liquor, as thick as 
Butter. 1870 Yeats Vaz. Hyst. Commi. 204 Palm oil is used 
in England principally tn the manufacture of yellow soap, 
but with the Africans it is an article of food. 

attri’. 1863 R. F. Burton Wand. W. Africa II. 145 
‘Palm-oil-chop’ is the curry of Westeru Africa. 1896 Sir 
H. H. Jounston in Daily News 9 Dec. 10/2 ‘The sneered 
at ‘palm-oil-ruffians’ of the first half of this century, who 
did more than anyone else to unconsciously abolish the 
slave trade. 1897 Mary Kincstey IV, Africa 208 The 
Negroes cook uniformly very well, and at moments are in- 
spired in the direction of palm-oil chop and fish cooking. 

2. humorously. That with which the palm is 
‘greased’ or ‘anointed’; money given as a douceur 
or bribe; a ‘tip’. 

@ 1627 MippLeton Game at Chess 1.1, Palm-oil will make 
a pursuivant relent. 1857 Routledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. June 
368, I had plenty of money, and ‘palm oil’ goes as far in 
those latitudes as in our more civilized communities. 1896 
E. A. Kine /tal. Highways 190 Palm-oil will always pro- 
duce temporary blindness in the officials. 


Palmoscopy (pzxlmg'skdpi). Afed. [f. Gr. mar~ 
pos pulsation + -oKomia, -SCOPY.}] (See quots.) 


PALM SUNDAY. 


1857 Mayne Expos. Lex., Palmoscopia, Med. Term for 
divination or prognostication from palpitation, as of the 
heart, arteries, heats or muscles: palmoscopy. 1890 J.S. 
Bituncs Vat. Wed. Dict. 11.280 Palmoscopy ..Observation 
of tbe beats of the heart or of the pulse. 


Palm sack: see Sack s6.* 


Palm Sunday. The Sunday next before 
Faster, observed in commemoration of Christ's 


triumphal entry into Jerusalem; in the medizyal 
church, and still in the Roman, Greek, and other 
churches, by processions in which branches of 
palm or (in northern regions) other trees (see Pata 


56.1 2, 4) are carried. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xix. 29 margin, Dys zebyrad 
feower wucon zr middan wyntra & on palm-sunnandeg. 
¢1290 Beked 1855 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 159 Ase ore louerd a- 
palmesonenday. ¢13c0 S4. Brandan 348 Aboute Palm- 
sonede hi bihulde about faste. 1375 Barsour Bruce xv. 100 
(Thai) lelde the sege full stalwardly Quhill palmesonday wes 
passit hy. ¢ 1449 Pecock Xefr. (Rolls) I. 202 In eeldir daies, 
whanne processioun was mad in the Palme-Sundai bifore 
masse, 1530 Patscr. 251,2 Palmesonday, pasgues flvry, 
dimanche de blanches. 1645 Evetyn Diary Mar., [At 
Rome] On Palm Sunday there was a greate procession after 
a papal masse. 1828 Scott Ff. Afaid Perth xxi, On the 3oth 
of March next to come, being Palm Sunday. 

attrib, 1563 Foxe A. § AJ. 1712/2 Vpon Satterdaye 
being Palme Sonday Euen. 1627 Drayton Mrisertcs Q. 
Margaret in Batt. Agincourt etc. 99 Fatall Towton that 
Palme-Sunday fight. 1874 in Aipon CA. Acts (Surtees) 
109 ~ofe, ‘Vhe battle of ‘Lowton, which was called Palm. 
Sunday Field. 

So + Palmsun even, the eve of Palm Sunday 
(o5s.); also Pa‘lmsun @., occurring on or about 


Palm Sunday (cf. Whetsun); Palmsun v. dia/. 
(see quot. 1779). 

1571 Satir. Poems Reform, xxviii. 218 On Palmsoneuin 
this paper I compleit. ¢1605 dce.tk, W. Wray in Anti- 
guary XXXII. 213 The 21 day of Aprill, beinge palme sonn 
even. 19779 Gentl. Mag. XLIX. 580 With us in the North, 
thechildren go out intothe fields. .apalmsoning or palmsning, 
as they call it, and gather the flowering buds of the sallow. 
Hi Sporting Mag. XLII. 43 The Palmsun Horse Show, at 

alton. 

Palm-tree (pamtr7). A tree of the order 
Palmacex or Palme: = PALM sé.' 1, 

cg9s0 Lindisf. Gosp. John xv. 4 Sux dio palm-treo [L. 
palmes) ne nage Zebrenge uastem from him seolfum buta 
geuuniga in wingearde. c¢ 1000 sELFRIC E.rod. xv. 27 Per 
weron twelf wyllas and hundseofontiz palmtreowa. ¢ 1250 
Gen. & Ex. 3305 An tenand sexti palme tren bi do welles 
men mizte sen. axrz00 Cursor Jf. 11660 A palme tre sco 
sagh hir bi. 1543 T'raneron Vigo's Chirurg. wv. 147 Some 
allowe, that the water be drawen out wyth the woode of a 

almetre, or drye elder. 1634 Jackson Creed vi, xviil. § 6 
lhe palmtree..was as true an einbleme or hieroglyphick of 
rightcousnesse or justice, as the sword 1s of authonty, and 
power, 1842 Lonor. Slave’s Dream ii, Beneath the palm 
trees on the plain Once more a King he strode. 

b. Applied popularly to other trecs: see Pauw 
5b. 4, 

1653 Watton -ingier ii. g2 You see some Willows or Palm 
Bid and blossome sooner then others do. 1736 Proce 
Kenticisms, Palm-tree,a yew-tree. 1887 Kentish Gloss. s.v., 
There is, in .. Woodnesborough, a public-house called ‘The 
Palm-tree ’, which hears for its sign a clipped yew tree. 

ce. attrib. 

178x SMEATUMAN in Phil. Trans. LXXI. 167 note, The 
caterpillar or maggot of the Palin-tree Snout-beetle, Curcudio 
Palmarum, which is served up at all the luxurious tahles 
of the West Indian epicures..as the greatest dainty of the 
Western world. 1802 Soutuey Shalaba v. Notes, Wks. 1838 
1V. 210 Houses made of palm-tree branches, 


|| Palmula (peelmisla). atom. [mod.L., dim. 
of L. palma palm.] A process betwcen the tarsal 


claws in certain insects. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. “ntomol. UI. xxxv. 692 You will find 
between the claws fof lLamellicorns] a minute but con- 
spicuous joint terminated ie two bristles which seem to 
mimic the wxgz/a and its claws; these parts are what are 
denominated the falimula, plantula, and pseudonychia. 
1895 Cambridge Nat, Hist. V. 103 A lobe or process..ver 
varied in different Insects, called empodium, arolium, pal- 
mula, plantula, pseudonychium, or pulvillus. 

Palmus Christi, variant of PALMA CHRISTI. 

1530 Parscr. 251/2 Palmus christi an herbe. 

Palmy (pami), 56. Sc. Also pammie, paw- 
mie. (Corresponds to F. pasmée ‘coup dans la 
main’ (Littré) ; but OF. pasmde, palmée = It. pal- 
mata, Pr., Sp., Pg. palmada, had the sense ‘a slap 
with the palm’; cf. med.L. pa/mata (Du Cange), 
f. palma Pato 56.2 Cf. PatuEr 56.3] A stroke 
on the palm of the hand, given as a punishment. 

1785 R. Forses Poems (1812) 95 Nae school being in, Our 
pammies o'er, syne aff we'd rin. 1826 Gatt Lairds iv, 
Phere was na a day I didna get a pawmy but ane, and on it 
I gottwa. 1854 H. Mutter Sch. & Schm. (1858) 142 The 
same number of palmies, well laid on, were awarded to each. 
31883 Q. Kev. Apr. 400 He got .. many a‘ palmy’ on his hand 
with a thick strap of leather. 

Palmy (pami), a. [f. Pata sd.1 + -v.] 

1. Containing or abounding in palms; of or per- 
taining to a palm or palms; palm-like. Chiefly poc/. 

1667 Mitton ?. L. 1v. 254 Or palmie hilloc, or the flourie 
lap Of som irriguous Valley. 1734 THomson Lilerty 1. 82 
The neighbouring Land, whose palmy Shore The silver 
Jordan laves, 1764 Gotpsm. Trav. 70 The naked necro.. 
Boasts of his golden sands, and palmy wine. 1819 HEBER 
Hymn‘ From Greenlana’s icy Mountains’ i, From many 
an ancient river, From many apalmy plain. 1866 B. Taytor 
Pali § Pine Poems 267 Her lithe and palmy grace. 

VoL. VIL. 
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’ 2. fig. Bearing or worthy to ‘bear the palm’, 
triumphant, flourishing; esp. in palmy state (a 
Shaksperian phrase), pa/my day's. 

1602 Suaxs. A/am. 1.1. 113 In the most high and palmy 
state of Rome. 1617 Drumm. oF Hawtn. forth Feasting 
Poems (1656) 152 And like Augustus palmy Raigne be deem’d. 
1796 Burke Kegic. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 82 In the high and 
palmy state of the monarchy of France, it fell to the ground 
without a struggle. @a1854 H. Reep Lect. Brit. Poets (1857) 
ix. 301 The period was a palmy one for men, who held apen 
of power, 1893 J. C. Jearrreson Bk. of Kecoll. (1894) I. 
xiii. 218 Persons who belonged to the brotberhood in its 
palmy days. 4 ag 

Palmyra (pélmaiera). Forms: 7 palmero, 
8 palmeira, palmira, 9 palmyra. [Formerly 
palmeira, a. Pg. palmeira (It. palmcro, Sp. pal- 
mera) palm-tree: cf. PALMER 56.2. Fryer’s pa/mero 
may have been from an It, source. The mod. 
spelling is app. erroneously conformed to that of 
the ancient Palmyra, Gr. MaAptpa,a city of Syria.] 

A species of palm (Borassus flabelliformis), with 
rounded fan-shaped leaves, and large roundish 
drupes each containing three seeds; commonly 
cultivated in India and Ceylon, and impoitant for 
its variety of uses. 

The wood is used as timber; the leaves for thatch, matting, 
hats, baskets, umbrellas, fans, paper, etc.; the sap yields 
wine (toddy) and sugar (jaggery); tbe outer pulp of the 
fruit is eaten roasted or made into jelly; the seedling plants 
are used as food, etc. 

1698 Fryer Ace. £. India & P.199 The Poorer [Buildings] 
are made of Boughs or Oleas of the Palmeroes, or Leafs of 
Teke. 1718 Propag. Gosp. tn East WI. 85 (Y.) Leaves of 
a Tree called Palmeira, 1778 R. Orme J/ilit, Trans. Ind. 
II. 90 The interval .. was planted with rows of palmira and 
coco-nut trees, 1828 Asiat, Costumes 45 (Stanf.) The punk- 
ha, or fan, represented in the plate, is the leaf of the palmyra. 
1870 ANDERSON Missions Amer. Bd. 1. vii. 138 Sixty trees, 
twenty-nine of which were fruitful palmyras capable of 
supporting a native family. 

b. attrib. and Comb, 

1854 Simmonps Commerc. Prod. Vrg. Kingda. 376 Eating 
the bulb or root, which is the first shoot from the Palmyra 
nut. 1857 Henrrey Sot. 394 Borassus flabelliformis yields 
what is called Palmyra-wood. 1858 Hoce Jeg. Aingd. 752 
The Palmyra Palm ..is the most common palm of India. 
1goo G. Smitn Twelve Pioncer Misstonarics 196 ‘Vhe pal- 
myra-climbers make use of a sort of movable girdle to help 
them in climbing the trees. 

Palmyre (px'Imaie1), rave—° ad. mod.L. 
LPalmyra.\ A sea-worm of the genus Pa/myra of 
marine polychztous annelida. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Palois, obs. form of PaLace. 

|| Palolo (palowlo). [Native name in Samoa 
and Tonga.) <A nereid worm (falolo viridis), 
abundant in some parts of the Pacific, and esteemed 
as food by the natives, who catch it when it 
annually visits the shores to spawn. 

1895 Edin. Rev. July 102 The palolo worm, greatly esteemed 
as an article of food by the Pacific islanders. 1903 Daily 
Chron. 31 Jan. 3/2 A very interesting account..of the well. 
known annual fishery of the Palolo wonn. 

| Palombino pzlgmbino). [It. palombino 
(L. palumbinus) dove-coloured, f. palomba, -bo 
pigcon, dove.] A greyish-white Italian marble. 

1861 Sir G. G. Scorr Westin, Abbey (1863) 97 The palom- 
bino is a wbite stone, not unlike clunch, only much harder. 

+ Palour. Oés, Also 6-8 pallour, [ad. F. 
palourde:—late pop. L. felorida, for cl. L. pelores, 
-idem,a, Gr, weAupis, -ida giant-mussel.] A bivalve 
shell-fish ; a kind of cockle or mussel. 

1589 Riper L767. Schol., Fishes 1722 A pallour, a shell fish, 
1601 Hourann Pérny II. 443 The Palours also doe mollifie 
and soften the bellie [£4 pelorides emolliunt aluum), 161% 
Cotcr., Clontsse, the little, sharpe, and muddie ccckle, 
tearmed, a Palour. Jérd., Pallourde, a little, narrow, and 
seldome-gaping Cockle, which we also call, a Palour. 1657 
C. Beck Univ. Charac. Iv, Pallour fish. 1694 MotTeux 
Katelais w. \x. (1737) 246 Chevins, Pallours. 

Palox, Paloys, obs. ff. PoLE-ax, PALACE, 

Palp (pzlp), 56. Zool. [a. F. palpe, ad. L. 
palpus.| A feeler: = Parrvs. 

1842 Branpe Dict. Sci. etc., sv. Palpators, A family of 
Clavicorn beetles, including those which have very Iong 
maxillary feelers, or pulps. 1870 Rotteston Amin. Life 
Introd. 109 (Class, Insecta) The mandible has never even a 
rudiment of a palp. 1880 Huxey Cray/ish iv. 167. 

Palp (pzlp), v. rare. [ad. L. palpdre to touch 
softly, pat, caress, coax, flatter; cf. F. palper 
(16th c. in Llatz.-Darm.) ‘to handle gently .. also, 
to flatter, soothe’ (Cotgr.), It. pa/fare.] 

trans. To touch, fcel; to handle gently, pat. 
Also fig. Vo speak fair to, flatter, cajole. 

1534 Sf. Papers Hen. VI, I. 218 That they may palpe 
and clayme, also handle as blynde men dothe in dai. 
1650 T. VauGHAN Anthroposophia To Rdr., Aquinas palps 
him gently, Scotus makes him winch. 1657 TnorNcey tr. 
Longus’ Daphnis & Chloe 187 He began to palpe him with 
soft words. 1793 Gipson Let’. Misc. Wks. 1796 I. 291, I sent 
for Farquhar, who is allowed to bea very skilful surgeon. 
After viewing and palping, he ..desired to call in assistance. 

Palp, obs. Sc. form of Pap, teat. 

Palpability (plpabi'liti). [f. next + -1Ty. 
Cf. ¥. palpabilité.| The quality of being palpable; 
conucr, a palpable person or thing. 

1601 Deacon & WALKER Spirits & Divels 342 Concerning 
| the non visibility and palpability of spirits. ¢171%4 Pore, etc 


PALPAL. 


| Mem. Mart. Scriblerus xiv, He it was that first found out 
| the Palpability of Colours. 1841 L. Hunt Seer (1864) 77 In 
the shape of any Viola, or Julia, or other such flattering pal- 
pability. 1873 M. Arnotp Lit. & Dogwra (1876) 64 The word 
Eternal has less of particularity and palpability for the 
imagination. ; 

Palpable (px'lpab’!), a. (adv.) Also 6 -abil, 
-yble. [ad. late L. palpabil7s (Orosius), f. palpare : 
see PaLP v. and -aBLE. Cf, F. palpable (14-15th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1, That can be touched, felt, or handled; appre- 
hensible by the sense of touch; tangible, sensible. 

Palpable darkness (tenebre tam densz ut palpari queant, 
* darkness which may be felt’ Exod. x. 21), thick, gross, utter 
daikness (a strong figure of speech). In palpable hit, the 
orig. physical sense often passes into sense 2, 

1384 Cuaccer Hf. Fame 11. 361 ‘Vhat he may shake hem 
be the biles, So palpable they shulden be. ¢1450 A/7rour 
Saluacioun 4355 Ferefulst derknesse palpable. 1558 Bp. 
Watson Sev. Sacram. vii. 39 The Sacrament, signifieth and 
representeth the same visible, mortall, and palpable bodye 
of Christe vpon the crosse. 1600 Hottanp Lizy x, xxxii. 
375 There chanced to be a fogg‘e mist, which continued a 
good part of the day, so thick and palpable, as men could 
not see before them. 1602 Suaks. //azn. V. il. 292 A hit, a 
very palpable hit. @ 1633 Austin J/ed/¢. (1635) 59 Such an 
Object as shall bee palpable now as well as Visible; flesh of 
our flesh. 1786 tr. Bechford’s Vathek 42 For two whole 
hours, a palpable darkness prevailed. 1799 G. Smitu Latora- 
tory 1.9 Nealed and beaten to a palpable powder. 1860 
Tynpatt Géac, 1. ii. 18 The stones were palpable enough, 
carried down by the cataract. p 

b. J/ed. Perceptible by palpation. 

1897 Alléutt's Syst. Med, 11. 769 The spleen was not pal- 
pable. /éid. IV, 108 The edge of the liver being palpable. 

2. transf. Readily perceived by some one of the 
other senses, as the sight, hearing, ctc.; perceptible ; 
plainly observable, noticeable, patent. 

c1430 Lypc. AZin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 206 Merciful 
Leonard! gracious and benigne! Shew to thy servauntis 
som palpable sygne. c1q4s0 Lypc. & Burcu Secrees 2568 
Evident toknys and signes palpable, Of a fool nyce and 
varyable. 1659-60 Pepys Diary 6 Jan., Dinner .. was very 
good ; only the venison pasty was palpable beef, which was 
not handsome, 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 82 [Eyes of 
spiders] which indeed are so palpable that they are clearly 
to be seen by any man that wants not his own. 1766 
Forpyce Serm. Vag. Wom. (1767) |. vi. 236 What is dancing 
.. but the harmony of motion rendered more palpable? 1819 
BYRON Juan i. xcvii, For shore it was, and gradually grew 
Distinct, and high, and palpable to view. 1880 Miss 

3raDDON Barbara xxvi. 199 ‘Head's very hot’, said the 
surgeon, a fact also painfully palpable to the patient. | 

3. fig. Easily perceived; open to recognition ; 
plain, evident, apparent, obvious, manifest. 

1545 Jovr £xp. Dan. iv. 61b, In stormes and derkenes of 
errours more palpable then in the seruitute of egypt. 1576 
Fieminc /anopl, Fpist. 281 The ignoraunce of the world 
is grosse and palpable. 1597 Hooker Zecé. Pod. v.\xv.§ 15 
Opinions of palpable idolatrie. 1612 Brinst ey Lud. Lit. xx. 
(1627) 227 Keeping all in palpable ignorance to be drawne 
to dumb Idols. 1791 Cowper Odyss. xiv. 440 Should’st 
thou invent Palpable falsehoods? 1864 Bowen Logic ix. 295 
A Circle so palpable as this wouid, indeed, be committed by 
no one. 1867 Freeman Novi. Cong. I. vis 559 Rejecting 
palpable fabies and contradictions, 

B. as adv. = PALPABLy. Oés. 

1585 T. Wasmincton tr. Aicholay's Voy. Vp. Ded., To 
exclude olde men. .[is] palpable erronious. 1607 Schol. Disc. 
agst. Antichr. 1. ii. 83 Those who..see then daily with our 
eyes,..yea..fecle them palpable with our hands. 

Pa'lpableness. ([f. prec. + -nEss.J] The 
quality or fact of being palpable. 

1608 D, T. Zss. Pol. & Alor. 8b, Such is the palpablenesse 
of their irregular enormities, 1793 Jurrerson JV 77¢, (1830) 
IV. 481 The palpableness of these 1esolutions rendered it 
impossible the House could reject them. 1847 A. Benn 
Disc. iii. 39 Giving to the abstractions of feeling the pal- 
pableness of sense. 

Palpably (px lpabli), adv. [f. as prec. + -Ly 2.] 
In a palpable manner; so as to ke felt, plainly 
seen, observed, etc.; clearly, obvionsly, manifestly. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. v. viii. (1886) 85 Doo you 
not see how reallie and palpablie the divell tempted and 
plagued Job? 1699 Burnet 39 Ast. xxii. (1700) 246 
‘Things .. too palpably False to be put upon us now. 1793 
Smeaton Ldystone L. § 184 The sea salts .. render the wall 
visibly and palpably moist. 1875 GLapstonr Glean, VI. 195 
For Italy it is palpably matter of life or death, 

+ Pa:lpabrize, v. Oés. [Arbitrary f. L. palpare ; 
sce PALPATE v.] ¢vans. Vo feel, touch, handle. 
(With quot. 1623 cf. PaLp v.) 

1593 Nasne Christ's 7. (1613) 119 They cannot grosly 
palpabrize or feele God with their bodily fingers. 1623 
CocxeraM, Palpabrize, to flatter. 

Palpacle (pzx'lpak’l). Zoo/, [f. L. palp-us 
feeler, after ¢evfacle.]) A tentacle-like organ in 
the Sztphonophora, belonging to a palpon. 

1888 Harcxre in Challenger Rep., Zool. XXVIII. 18 
Palpacles or Tasting Filaments. Under this designation 
1 include only the long, extremely contractile, hollow, 
simple filaments, which occur in the majority of Physonectz 
at the base of the palpons. 1898 Sepcwick Student's Text- 
6k. Zool, \. 139 Vhe palpacles are similar organs of the 
palpons, found in one order. Ree 

Palpal (pz'lpal), 2. Zoo/. [ad. mod.L. pa/pales, 
f. palpus: sce-AL. Cf. F. palpal.] Of the nature 
of, pertaining to, or serving as a palp or feeler. 

Palpal organ: a modification of the termination of the 
| pedipalp of a male spider, which serves as a genital organ. 

1857 Mayne L.xfos, Lex., Palpalis, palpatus, Entomol., 
applied to an insect having palpi,..palpal: palpate. 1874 
Moccripce Ax/s Suppl. 299 The terminal palpal claw has 
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PALPATE. 


two teeth towards its base on the underside. 1893 SHIPLEY 
& Macerive Zool. 188 ‘he spermatozoa are conveyed to the 
palpal organs of tbe pedipalpi of the male. 

Palpate (pzx'lpe't), v. [f. ppl. stem of L, 
palpare to Patr.] trans. ‘To examine by the 


sense of touch; to feel; sfec. as a method of i 


medical examination. 

1849-52 Topp Cyc. Anat. 1V. 1151/1 The bird sifts and 
strains .. the mud and water which it palpates in search of 
food. 1898 Al/dutt's Syst. Aled. V, 655 Its [the spleen’s] 
rounded margin can be readily palpated. 

Pa'lpate, a. rare. [ad. mod.L. palpat-us.] 
Furnished with palps. 

1857 Mayne Expos. Lex. [see PALpat], 

Palpation (pz'pérjon).  [ad. L. palpazion-em 
stroking, flattering, flattery, n. of action of falpare 
to Pap; cf. F. palpation (15th c. in Godef.).] 
Touching, feeling by touch, handling; gentle 
handling ; spec. medical examination by fecling. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 19/2 Forthly by palpacion of his 
very body. 1640 Watts tr. Bacon's Adv, Learn. v. ii. 226 
When a man essayes all kind of Experiments without 
sequence or method that isa meere palpation [L. Jadpatio]. 
1656 Biount Glossogr., /alpation, flattery, cogging, fair 
speaking, soothing. 1688 [see Patmation 1]. 1853 Dun- 
GcLtison Wed. Lex, Pa ‘pation, the sense of touch. It is also 
used for the mode of exploring disease by feeling .. the dis- 
eased organ. 1879 G. Macponatp Sir Gibbie 1. xxii. 320 
A hairy thing lay by his side, whicb .. he examined by pal- 
pation, and found to be a doz. 

attril. 1898 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. V. 898 The presence of 
empbysema tends to mask the percussion and palpation signs 
very considerably. 

alpatory,¢. rare. [f. L. falpat-, ppl. stem 
of palpare (PALP v.): see -uRY 2.] Of the nature 
of or tending to palpation. 

1876 tr. von Zicmssen's Cycl. Med, V.76 Palpatory percus- 
sion shows a distinct increase of resistance at all points. 


| Palpebra (pelpfbra). Pl. -%. Axat. [L.] 
An eyelid. 

1706 Piituips, Pulsebre, the Eye-lids, or Coverings of the 
Eyes. 1727-41 CuamBers Cyc. s.v., In quadrupeds the 
lower Palpebra is moveable, and the smaller. 1875 WaLton 
Dis. Eye 137 Gedematous swelling of the palpebra. 

Palpebral (pzxlp7bral), a. [ad. L. pArlpebraks, 
f. palpebra eyelid +-aL. Cf. F. paébral (1743 in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] Of or pertaining to the eyelids; 
esp. in designating parts connected with these, as 
palpebral arch, artery, muscle, nerve, vein, eic. 

1840 G. V. Exi.is Anat. 76 The lachrymal artery perforates 
the palpebral ligament of the upper eyelid, .. and it divides 
into branches that supply the lids, and anastoinose with the 
upper and lower palpebral arches. 1842 E. Wison Anas, 
Vade M. (ed. 2) 281 The Palpebral arteries, are given off 
from the ophthalmic, 1859 O. W. Hotmes Prof. Breakf. t, 
i. (1891) 14 What I should call a palpebral spasm, affecting 
the eyelid and muscles of one side. 1880 Flower in Nature 
XXII. 99/1 Eyes black, tbe palpebral openings elongated. 

{#An erroneous definition in Dunglison, ‘ Relating to the 
eyebrows’, is repeated in the American Dictionaries.] 


Pa‘lpebrate,¢. rare. [ad. mod.L. palpebriit- 
us, {. palpebra: see -ATE2,] Furnished with eyelids. 

1857 in Mavne Expos. Lex, 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Palpe- 
5 ate, having eyelids. 

+ Pa‘Ipebre. Obs. rare—'. [a. obs. F. palpebre 
(15th ec. in Godef.), ad. L. palpebra.] An eyelid. 

1941 R. Cortann Guydon’s Quest. Chirurg. Diij, ‘The pal- 
pebres or eye lyddes, the nosethyrlles, and eares, 

Pa‘lpebrous, a. rare. (See quots.) 

1846 Smart, Pa/pebrous, having large brows. 1857 Mayne 
Expos. Lex,, Palpebrosus, applied to tbe Crocodilus palpe- 
ébrosus, because it has its eyebrows converted into a single 
osseous scutcheon ..; palpebrous. 

+ Palped, A//. 2. Obs. [f. Pap v. + -ep 1] 
Felt; apprehended by the touch. Cf. PALPABLE 1. 

1609 Hevwoop Srit, Troy xv. xiii, Fearlesse he through 
the palped darknesse scowres. 1613 — Araz. Age Wks. 
1874 III. 206 And bring a palped darknesse ore the earth, 
21639 WessterR Appius & Ltr. in. i, His smootb crest 
hath cast a palped film Over Rome’s eyes. 

Palphrie, -phry, obs. forms of PALFREY. 

Palpi, pl.of Patpus, Palpicil: see PaLpocit. 

Palpicorn (pz'lpikgin), 2. and sé. [f. mod.L, 
palpicornes, pl. of palpicornis, {, palp-us feeler + 
cornu horn, Cf. F. palpicorne (Cuvier).] 

A. adj. Waving palpi like horns or antennz; 
spec. of or pertaining to the Palpicornes, a tribe of 
pentamerous beetles having slender palpi usually 
longer than the antennz. 

1882 in Ocitvic. 1836 in Cassell’s Encycl. Dict. Mod. 
The palpicorn beetles are now classed as PAilhydrida. 

B. sé. 1. A beetle of the tribe alpicornes. 

[1832 GairritH Cuvicr’s Anim, Kingd, XIV. 424 The fifth 
family of the Pentamerous Coleoptera— Palpicornes.) 1882 
Ocitvie, Palpicorn. 1886 in Cassell s Eucycl. Dect. 

2. A Jong labial palp. (Cent, Dect.) 

Palpifer. Zxtom. [f. L. padpus Parr sb. + 
-fer bearing, bearer.] An outer lobe of the 
maxilla, bearing the maxillary palp. 

1841 Newman /fist. /usects 162 The feeler-bearer or fa/- 
pifer,..is usually placed above the stalk of the feeler-jaw. 

1895 WaTERHOUSE Ladin etc. 8 We need not expect the 
division between the palpifer and stipes to be specially 
marked here. ; 

Palpi‘ferous, 2. [f. mod.L. palpifer (f. 
paulpus) + -oUS: see -FEROUS; cf. F. palpifere 

(Littré).] Bearing palps, esp. maxillary palps. 
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1857 in Mayse Exfos. Lex., and in mod, Dicts, 1890 ! 


Century Dict. s.v., Any insect which has palps is both palpi- 
ferous and palpigerous, but mouth-parts of insects are either 
palpiferous or palpigerous, according as they bear maxillary 
or labial palps. 

Palpiform (pz'lpiffim), a2. [f. L. palpus 
feeler +-Foum; cf. . falpzforme (Littré).] Having 
the form of or resembling a palp, palpus, or feeler. 

1819 G. Samovrite Entomol, Compend. 305. 1826 Kirsy 
& Sp. Entomol, U1. xxxii. 341 A pair of hiarticulate palpi. 
form organs. 1852 Daxa Crust. 1. 609 The palpiform nata- 
tory appendage of the thoracic legs. 

Palpiger (pz‘lpidgas). Antom. [f. L. palpus 
+ -ger carrying, carrier ] The part of the labium 
of an insect which bears the labial palpi. 

1841 Newman //tst, /usects 160 The labial feelers or dadiv. 
eae originate one on each side of the falpiger. 1877 

Tuxtey Anat. (nv. Anim, vii. 403 Between the mentum 
and the ligula, on each outer edge of the labium, asmall piece, 
the palpiger, isarticulated. 1895 WATERHOUSE Ladi etc. 
6 The part that bears the labial palpi... called the pa!piger 
by Newman. 

Palpigerous (pxlpi'dzéras), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -ovs.] Having or bearing palpi or feelers. 

1826 Rirsy & Sp. Exfomol, xiviil. 1V. 451 Eleutherafa 
(Coleoptera L.). Maxilla naked, free, palpigerous. 1870 
Rottrston Anim. Life 75 A largely developed and palpi- 
gerous labium. ; 

Palpitant (pz'lpitant), 2. [a. F. pa/pitant 
(1519 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. palpilant-em, pr. 
pple. of palpitare: see next.) Palpitating. 

1837 Cartyte #7, Rev, I. vy. iv, The Grocer, palpitant, 
with drooping lip, sees his Sugar faré. 1864 LoweLL 
Fireside Trav. 195 Cascades, delicately palpitant as a fall 
of northern lights. 1868 Geo. Euior Sf. Gipsy iv, 312 Pal- 
pitant with memories From streets and altars. 

Palpitate (pzx'lpite't), 2. [f L. palpitat-, ppl. 
stem of pal/pildve to move frequently and quickly, 
tremble, throb, freq. of falpdre Pate v. Cf. ¥F. 
palpiter (16th c. in Godef. Comp/.).] 

1. intr. To pulsate or beat rapidly and strongly, 
as the result of exercise, strong emotion, or as 
a symptom of disease: said of the heart, and 
transf. of the body or its members; to throb. 

1623 CockrraM 11, To Deate or leape like the heart, Pa/- 
pitate, a171§ Burnet Own Time mi. (1724) I. 511 His 
heart .. continued to palpitate some time after it was on the 
Hangman’s knife. 1766 Gotpsm. Vic. 1. (1876) 204 My 
heart palpitating with fears of detection. 1838 Dickens 
Nich. Nick. ix, ‘1 do so palpitate’, observed Miss Squeers. 
fig. 1871 M. Arno.p Frtendsh. Garl. viii. 67 [Burlesquing 
the style of a popular newspaper] Researches concerning 
labour and capital, which are hardly, as our Paris corre- 
spondent says, palpitating with actuality, 1g01 Lady's 
Realm X. 548/2 London may throb and palpitate with 
functions and festivities. : 

b. gex. To move with a yibrating or quivering 


motion ; to tremble, quiver. 

1849 Noap Electricity 471 The limb [of the frog] traversed 
by the direct current palpitated for a certain time. 1863 
Loner. Wayside Fun, Stud, T. 87 Fountains palpitating in 
the heat. 1886 Suripon tr. Flaubert’s Salamindé 16 Her 
thin nostrils palpitated. : 

2. drans, ‘Yo cause to pulsate rapidly or throb. 

1790 Mrs. A. M. Jounson Afonmouth 1. 163 What strange 
transporting sensations palpitated my heart. 1833 ‘Tr. Hook 
Widow & Marquess vii, These .. palpitated a bosom pure 
and at rest from every fiercer passion. 

Palpitating (pz'lpitetin), A/a. [f. prec. 
+-1nG2.] That palpitates; throbbing, quivering. 

1791 Cowrer fliad xxi. 535 Sbe rushed with palpitating 
heart And frantic air abroad. 1863 Lo. Lytton Ring 
Amasis 1.1. 11. 1. 103 A pretty woman, bosomed in an airy 
cloud of palpiiating gauze. 1882 Rosset Ball. 6 Sonn. 
201 Some shadowy palpitating grove that bears Rest for 
man's eyes and music for his ears. 

Hence Pa‘lpita:tingly adv. 

1849 Fraser's Alag. XL. 518 Heart-palpitatingly entered 
he that well-remembered portal. 1891 G. MeReDitH Oxe of 
our Cong, Il. x. 259 It lifts her out of timidity into an 
adoration still palpitatingly fearful. 


Palpitation (pzlpitzfan). [ad. L. palpita- 
tidn-em, n. of action f. falpilare PAtpiTate. Cf. 
F. palpilalion (1545).] The action of palpitating. 

1. The beating of the heart; esp. a violent and 
rapid pulsation resulting from exercise, strong 
emotion, etc.; throbbing; sfec. such increased 
activity of the heart arising from disease of the 


organ itself or other parts of the body. 

1604 Jas. 1 CounterdZ (Arh,) 102 If..a man would., lay a 
heauy pound stone on his breast, for staying and holding 
downe that wanton palpitation. 1656 Rinciey Pract. 
Physic 273 Palpitation of the Heart comes first from some- 
thing troubling the Heart. 1834 J. Forsrs Laeunec’s Dis, 
Chest (ed. 4) 553 ‘The symptoms of this affection .. are—a 
soft and weak pulse, and feeble and indistinct palpitations, 
1872 Huxey Phys. 11.53 Other emotions cause that extreme 
rapidity and violence of action which we call palpitation. 

2. gen. A trembling or gnivering motion; a 


tremble. 

1677 GaLe Crt. Gentiles 11. 66 When any parts of their 
meres suffered a palpitation or leaping they foretold 
something prosperous or sad tohappen. 1778 Ma>. D’Aratay 
Diary 26 Aug., Mrs. Thrale..felt herself in a little palpita- 
tionforme. 1827 Lytton Pelhane |xxxiii. (1853) 293 Dawson 
trembled like a leaf, and the palpitation of his limbs made 
his step audible and heavy. 1891 T. Harpy Jess (19900) 
102/1 She heard a new strange sound among the leaves... 
Soinetimes it was a palpitation, sometimes a flutter; some- 
times it was a sort of gasp or gurgle. 


PALSIFY. 


Pa‘lpless, 2. [f. Patp sh. + -Less.] Having 
no palpi, palps, or feclers. 

_ 1880 Bastian Brain 95 ‘I'wo other nerves on cach side are 
in relation with the palpless mandibles. 

Palpocil (pz'lpésil). Zo0/. Also palpicil. 
[[ Ls palpo-, taken as comb. form of L. falpus 
Pap + cilium eyelash.] A fine hairlike palp or 
palpus ; a tactile hair. 

1881 E.R. Laxxester in Excycl. Brit, X11. 549/2 Tactil 
hairs (palpocils), however, occur on the ectodermal cells, 
1888 Rottrston & Jackson Anim. Life 806 (Porifera) 
Nervouselements.. - There are two forms of them, the palpocil 
and synocil. ‘Ivhe former is a delicate free process, springing 
from a mesoglzeal cell with one or more basal outrunners. 

Palpon (pz'lpgn). Zool. [mod. f. L. palp-us 
feeler, after siphon.) An individual member of 
a siphonophoran colony devcloped as a feeler; 
a dactylozooid. 

1888 Ilaccker in Challenger Rep. Zool. XXVIUL. 16 
Palpons or ‘lasters...These are always simple, thin-walled, 
very contractile sacs, in which the proximal portion com- 
municates with the cavity of the stem, while the distal end 
is closed, 1898 Sepcwick Stud. Text-bk, Zool, 1. 138 The 
structures called palpons (hydrocysts, dactylozooids) are to be 
looked upon as mouthless manubria of medusoids. 

| Palpus (pz'lpds). Zool. Pl. palpi (pz'lpai). 
[L. palpus a feeler, cognate with fa/pare: see 
Pap v.] A jointed organ attached to the labia, 
maxilla and mandibles of insects, arachnids, etc., 
and serving as an organ of sense; a fceler. Also, 
each of the two fleshy lobes at the sides of the 


mouth of bivalve molluscs. 

1813 Binctey Auim, Licg. (ed. 4) 1. 41 The moutb..has 
a!so, 1n most instances, four or six palpi, or feelers. 1835 
Kirpy //ad, § Jast. Anim, U1. xvi. 83 The Palpi, or feelers, 
which in some cases emerge from the side of the maxilla. 
1852 Dana Crust. 1. 41 The members of Crustacea con- 
sist normally of three parts or branches, a tigellus, a palpus, 
and a fouet. 1877 W. Tomson Voy. Challenger 1. iv. 258, 

Comb, 1880 Bastian Brain 97 Nerves .. from the two 
pairs of antennz, and from the palpi-bearing mandibles. 

Palsgrave (pd lzgréiv). 77st. Also 6-7 
paltsgrave, 7 pauls-, palse-; 8. 7-9 palgrave. 
fa. 16th c. Du. paltsgrave (Kilian\, mod. Du. falzs- 
graaf = Ger. ffalzgraf, MUG. Afalzgréve, OG. 
Pfalenzgrdvo, {. pfalenza palace + grdvo count. 

L. falitinim Patace appears to have been altered in 
Teutonic lands to *fa/antiuim, whence app. OHG. p/falanze, 
pfalenza, MHG. pfalenze (pfalze, Mats), OS. palencea, 
palinza (Heliand), OE. falente, palendse fem., palent masc.] 

A Count Palatine: see Count 54.2 2, PALATINE 
Co 2 ay. 

@1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VI1/ 237b, Came to London 
Duke Frederyke of Bauyre Countye Palantyne or Palsgraue 
of the Ryne. /é/d., ‘Vhe Palsgraue was receyued & con- 
ducted to Wynsore by the Duke of Suffolke. 1599 Saxpys 
Lurope Spec. (1632) 172 Vhough the Princes and heads of 
the weaker side.., both Paltsgrave and Lantsgrave, have., 
imposed silence in that poinct. 1612 Sir C. Mountacu in 
Buecleuch MSS, (Hist. MSs. Comm.) I. 241 If my Lord of 
Exeter had gone with the King now to the Instalment of 
the Paulsgrave [i.e.asa Knight of the Garter]. 1641 Frencu 
Distill. iv. (1651) 100 John Casmire Palse-grave of the Rhene 
.-did alwayes drinke of it. 1656 BLount Glossogr., Palts- 
gvave,.the Title of the Prince Elector Palatine cf tbe 
Rheine. 1700 De For Dang. /’rot. Relig. Misc. (1703) 250 
He had not Courage enough to break with Spain in the just 
Quarrel of the Pal-grave, King of Bohemia. 18:9 Scott 
Leg. Montrose ii, 1 have myself cominanded the whole stift 
of Dunklespiel on the Lower Rhine, occupying the Pals- 
grave’s palace. 

8B. 1612 W. Pye in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. un. IV. 170, I 
thought good to stay vntill I might advertyse you of the 
Palgraves arryvall. 1855 Mirman Lat. Chr. 1x. ii. 1V. 38 
Otho the palatine of Burgundy..the palgraves of Thuringia, 
Wittlesbach, and numberless other counts and nobles. 

So Pa‘lsgravine [Du. Jal/sgravin = Ger. pfalz- 
grifin), a countess palatine. 

1835 in Booin Dict. Eng. Lang, 1846 in Worcester. 
1894 Hest. Gaz. 26 Sept. 3/3 Her children [were distin- 
guished] as ‘ Rhinegraves’ and ‘Rhinegravines,’ instead of 
Palsgraves and Palsgravines respectively. 

+ Pa‘lsical, ¢z. Obs. [f. Patsy + -Icau.] Of 
or pertaining to the palsy; paralytic. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 1. To Rdr.g Their Hands 
are lyable to strange Paralitical Changes and Palsical 
Motions. 1727 Baitey vol. I, Padsical. having tbe Palsey. 

Hence + Pa‘lsicalness (Bailey vol. 11, 1727). 

Palsied (p9lzid), Af/. a. [f. Patsy 5d. or v. 
+-ED.] Affected with palsy, paralysed; fg. de- 
prived of muscular energy or power of action; 
rendered impotent ; tottering, trembling. 

1550 Bate Exg. Votartes ut. 96 As that so many sycke, so 
many blynde, so many..palseyd, leprosed..were by them 
[the Apostles] as by him [Becket] deliuered. 1603 SHaxs. 
Meas. for AF. 1. 1.36 For all tby blessed youth Becomes as 
aged, and doth begye thealines Of palsied-Eld. 1756 Smart 
Hymn Supreme Being xi, He fix'd the palsied nerves of 
weak decay. 1814 Soutney Roderick v. 50 He did net feel 
how Roderick’s hand Shook like a palsied limb. 1868 Farrar 
Silence & V. iii. (1875) 62 From the palsied hands of Greece, 
Rome rudely snatched the sceptre, 1889 Stevenson Edin- 
burgh 58 Old palsied houses. 

Palsify (po'lzifai), 7. rave, [f. Patsy + -Fy.] 
trans. To afflict with palsy, to paralyse; also fig. 

1775 Asu, Pulsified,..diseased with the palsy. 1851 G. 
Outran Legal Lyrics, Annuity x, She's palsified—an’ shakes 
her head sae fast about, ye scarce cansee't. 1882 J. WALKER 
Jaunt to Auld Reckie 296 She'll palsify Industry's arms, 

Hence Palsifica‘tion, paralysing action. 
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PALSTAVE. 


1866 R. Cuampers Ess. Ser. 1.138 Through the very palsifi- 


cation.of despair. 
Palstave (pO'lstéiv), Archaol. Also -staff, 


|| paalstave, || paalstab. fad. Da. faalstav:— 
Icel. pdlstaf-r, f. pall hoe or spade + staf-r stave, 
staff.] A form of celt of bronze or other metal, 
shaped so as to fit into a split handle, instead of 
having a socket into which the handle fits. 

1851 D. Witsox /’re7. Ann, 255 Implements to which 
archzolozists are now generally agreed in applying the old 
Scandinavian term Paalstab, or its recently adopted English 
synonyme, Palstave, orizinally .. designating a weapon 
employed in battering the shields of the foe. 1877 Lt. 
Jewitt Half-hrs, among Eng. Antig. 51 (n others the 
entire weapon is made thicker, with a groove (answering to 
flanged sides, so far as it goes) on either side, and a stop- 
ridge. These are generally denominated ‘palstaves’, from 
the old Scandinavian term paalstaf 1894 Notts § Derbysh. 
:V. 4 Q. Aug. 110 Sixteen socketed celts, four spear-heads,. a 
palstave with three ribs on the diaphragm above the stop- 
ridge, a ferrule, and other objects. 

Palster. O¢s. or arch. [a. MDu. and Du. 
palster stick with iron spike, pilgrim’s staff: cf. 
OL. palstr, palester spike:—?OTeut. *falstro- 
‘stick with a thorn’ (Franck); cf. MLG. palte, 
LG. falt, palter, pult, Sw. palta tatter, splinter.) 
A pilgrim’s staff. 

1481 Caxton Reynard xix. (Arb.) 47, 1 desire of your grace 
that I may haue male and staff [ovfg. palster ende mael] 
blessyd, as belongeth to a pilgrym,.. he shal goo on pyl- 
grymage, and gyue to hym male and staf [mael ende staf].. 
Ile hynge on the foxes necke a male couerd wyth the skynne 
of bruyn the bere, and a lytil palster [een cleyn palsterkijn] 
therhy. c1489 — Sonnes of Aymon xxi. 466 To gyve me 
a newe sloppe and a large hode, a palster well yrende. [1894 
F.S.Etuts Aeynard the Fox 147 Then in his hand a sturdy 
palster He put.J fe 

Palsy (p9'lzi), sd. (@.) Forms: a, 3-6 parlesie, 
-esi, 3-5 parlasy, 4-5 parlesy(e, perlesy, 5 
parlsy, perlocy. 8. 3-4 palasie, 4 -asye, -acye, 
-esy, pallesye, 4-5 palesye, -sie, palasy, 35 
pallesie, palysy. ‘y. 4-5 palsye, 4-8 palsie, 
palsey, (5 pallsay, 6 pawsey), 4- palsy. Sce 
also PaRAtysigE, [ME. a. OF. faralisie, -lysie 
(12-13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. Komanic type 
*paralysia (cf. It. paralisia, Pg. paralysia, Sp. 
perlesta), for L. paralysis, Gr. waxa>~a1s, acc. -Avoiv, 
whence also OF. faralisin, palacin, palazine 
(Littré), OF. paralisin; cf. PARALYSIS.) 

1. A disease of the nervous system, characterized 
by impairment or suspension of muscular action or 
sensation, esp. of voluntary motion, and, in some 
forms, by involuntary tremors of the limbs; 
paralysis. 

a. 21300 Cursor M, 19048 (Edin.) A man was criplid in 
parlesie (Cott., Gdtt, parlesi, Trin, palesy, Laud palsy] 
1340 Hampoe /’r. Consc. 2996 Som for ire sal have als be 
parlesy. crqgo0tr. Secreta Secret.. Gov. Lordsh. 76 Lightly 
le rynnys yn-1o perlesy. 1483 Cath. Angl. 269/2 Pe Parlesy 
(4. Parlsy), paralysis. c1s00 Nowlis Cursing 46 in Laing 
An... Poet. Scot., A\ppostrum or the perlocy. @1510 DouGvas 
A. /Tart 455 Heidwerk, Hoist, and Parlasy. rs80 J. Hav 
in Cath. Tractates (S. T.S.) 69 Miracolouslie delyveret 
from ane Parlesie. 

B. crago S. Aug. Leg. 1. 16/514 Four men of strongue 
palasie heore hele huy hadden. 1303 R. Bruxxe //andd, 
Synne 11922 Alymme pat ys dede or drye Purghe sykenes, 
or smete yn pallesye. 1362 Laver. 7, PZ A.v. 61 As pale 
asa pelet, In a palesye [B. v.78 palsye, palacye] he see-:nede. 
1382 Wycuir J/ark ti. 10 He seith to the sike man in palasie 
.-ryse vp, take thi hed. c¢1412 Hoccteve De Keg. f’rinc. 
3735 A Romayn, smyten with pe pallesie. 

y- 13-. Cursor MM. 11817 1Gott.) Pe palsy [Coft. parlest; 
Trin. palesy) has his a side. 1382 Wycuir A/ate. ix. 2 
The man sike in palsie. 14.. Mom. in Wr.-Wilcker 
708/32 flee faratisis, pallsay. 1§33 Etvot Cast. f/elthe 
(1539) 26b, Rosemarye.. helpeth agaynst palseys. 1552 
Hutoer, Pawsye. 1590 Spenser F,(). 1. iv. 35 The shaking 
Palsey, and Sain Fraunces fire. 1673 Ray Fourn. Low C. 
zo To be drunk hy those that have the Palsie. 1757 
Frankun Lett. Wks. 1840 V. 360, I never knew any ad- 
vaniage from electricity in palsies, that was permanent. 
1813 Mar. Epcewortu Patronage (1833) 1. x. 164 The 
paralytic incumhent ., had just at this time another stroke 
ofthe palsy. 1843 Sir T. Watson Lect. Princ. Physic xxxi, 
I, 528 What species of palsy which is called A-siplegia. 1850 
Tuackeray Round. Papers, Carp at Sans Souct, Having 
to lie out at night she got a palsy which has incapacitated 
her from all further labour. x 

b. With defining words: Bell's palsy, paralysis 
of the facial nerve; creeping p., gradually grow- 
ing paralysis; crossed p., paralysis affecting the 
upper limb of one side and the lower of the other ; 
crutch-p., paralysis of the arm caused by thc 
pressure of a crutch; diver’s palsy, paralysis of 
the heart caused by diving; lead-p., mercurial-p., 
that induced by lead or mercurial poisoning ; 

Scrivener'’s p. = writer's cramp, see \WRITER; 

shaking p., tremnlons paralysis in the aged ; 

transverse p. = crossed palsy. Also DEAD PALSY, 

.1858 Coptann Dice. Pract. Med. \W1 1.15/1 When the upper 
limh of one side, and the lower of the opposite de is 


affected, the pay is usually called transverse or crossed | 


palsy. 1900 Westm. Gaz. 22 Nov. 8/1 A man engaged in 
sinking an artesian well at Merton Abbey has heen killed 
hy ‘diver's palsy "paralysis of the heart caused by the 
change from high air pressure at adepth of 105 ft. to normal 
pressure, 


2. fig. Any influence which destroys, or seriously 
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impairs, activity or sensibility; a condition of | 
utter powerlesshess; an irresistible tremor. 

1433 Lypc. S. Edmund 1. 90 Hand and penne quake for | 
verray creed .. Of which palysy, hut grace he my leche, .. | 
I not who shal me teche. 160z Marston Antonio's Nez. w. 
iv, I will live, Onely to numme some others cursed _bloode 
With the dead palste of like misery. 1652 HowELt Girafi's 
Rev. Naples u. 150 ‘Vhe next morning the City had a hot 
good morrow given her by the Castles, that put her in a 
pulsie for a great while. 1791 Paine Rights of an (ed. 4) 
35 Is the calmness of philosophy, or the palsy of insensi- 
bility, to be looked for? 1848 W. H. Bartietr Egyft to Pal. 
ii, (1879) 28 So thoroughly does the region now lie under the 
palsy of Mohammedanism. 

b. Gentleman's palsy: used allusively in refer- 
ence to the shaking of the dice-box. nostce-use. 

1608 Vorksh. Trag. \. iv, To..draw thrice three thousand 
acres into the compass of a little round tahle, and with the 
gentleman’s palsy in the land shake out his posterity, thieves 
or beg sars. 

+3. A palsied person, a paralytic. Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 18543 (Cott.) To parlest [7 rin. palesie] 
and to mesele, And to be wode, gifand pair hele. 1483 Cac/. 
Angl. 263/2 pe Parlesy, (4. Parisy).. puraliticus gué habet 
.tnfirmitatent, 1§26 R. WiaytForD J/artiloge (1893) 14 He 
heled y* blynde & defe, lepres & palseys. 

+B. adj. (always a¢trié., and app. attrib. use 
of sb.: cf. C.) Affected with palsy, palsicd. 
Also fig. Obs. 

1663 Lyte Art Garden. i. x\vi. (1608) 116 This hearh eaten 
doth strengthen the palsiememhers. 1607 Torsett Fours. 
Beasts (1653) 22 A palsie man will fall down if he taste cf 
the perfume made of the hairs of an asse or mule, 1635 
Swan Sfec. VW. vii. § 3 (1643) 352 With what a palsie pace 
{winter]..cometh. 1703 Krisey Ser. 297 Aged Men, 
whose Palsy Heads and fainting Powers are [etc.]. 

C. attrib. and Comé. a. altrib, of or of the 
nattire of palsy, as + palsy-cvil, + -pine, -stroke; 
used to cure palsy, as pahy drop, pill, water; b. 
instrumental, as fal/sy-quaking, -shaken, -shaking, 
-sich, -stricken, -struck adjs., palsy-strike vb. ¢. 
Also palsy-like adj. 

13.. Propr. Sanct.(Vernon MS.) in Herrig Archiv LXXX1. 
92/116 Mony he heled in pat tyme Pat weren in pe palesy 
pyne. 1387-8 T. Usk Zest. Love ui. vii. (Skeat) |. go Me 
thinketh the palse yuel hath acomered thy wittes. 1581 
Meccaster /ositions xvi. (1887) 73 Some palsilike tremhling 
fromthelegges. 1592 Syivester /7t. Farthiv. xi, By Faith, 
Saint Peter likewise did restore A Palsie-sick. 1606 SHaks. 
Tr. & Cr... ili. 174 With a palsie fumbling on his Gorget. 1648 
Herrick Hesper., To friend on untuneable Times, Griefe.. 
has.,Wither’d my hand, and pal-ie-struck my tongue, 1710- 
tz Swiet Zeéé. (1767) IIL. 91 Bid him tell you all about the 
Lottle of palsey water by Smyth. 1744 Mrs. DeEtaxy Auto. 
biog. & Corr. (1861) 11, 293 Cannot yon prevail with her to 
take palsy drops? 1820 Keats Fve St. Agnes xiii, Angela 
the old Died palsy-twitch'd. @1837 Camesett Dead Lagle 
63 A palsy-stroke of Nature shook Oran. 


Palsy,v. {f. prec. sb.] 
1. ¢rans. To affect with palsy, to paralysc. 


Chicfly fg. To render powerless or inert. 

161g Citapman Oclyss. xvut. 558 Ask’d, if overcome With 
wine he were, or,.. were palsied In his mind's instruments. 
1795 SouTuey Is. Waid Orleans 1. 283 TwoGouls came on, 
of form more fearful-foul Than ever palsied in her wildest 
dream Hag-ridden Superstition. 1838 Prescott Ferd. 4 
Ts. Introd. (1845) 9 These circumstances so far palsied the 
arin of the Christians. 1874 Brackie Sed/-Cult. 24 It lames 
and palsies his utterance. 

2. intr, To shake or tremble as if palsied (szo27ce- 
use); to become palsied (vare): cf. Pausyine b, | 
1582 Sranyuurst nets iL (Arh.) 63 With menacing 
becking thee hranches palsye beforetyine [(L. ¢vere/facta 
comam concusso vertice nuiat}). 1834,1849 [see Parsyvine b]. 
Palsying (p9'lzijin), A//.a. [f. prec. + 1xo 2.) 

That palsies or paralyses ; paralysing. 

1803 Miss Porter Thaddeus (1826) I11. xii. 260 Thaddeus 
gazed at him with a palsying uncertainty in his heart. 
1898G. Mrrepitu Odes Fr, Hist, 47 On fields where palsying 
Pythic laurels grow. 

b. Becoming palsied or paralysed. 

1834 Winter J/ogg Alegone 171 Until the wizard’s curses 

hung Suspended on hi 1849 C. Bronte 


is palsying tongue. 
Shirley x. 152 The heaviness of a broken spirit, and of 
pining and palsying faculties. 

+ Palsyvwort (pO-lziwwoit). Ods. [f, Patsy + 
Wort]. A former name of the cowslip. 

1597 Gerarve /feréal us. cclx. § 7.637 They are commonly 
called. .in English pettie Mulleins, or Palsie woorts, of most 
Cowslips. (Cf. 447.638 The Cowslips are commended agains] 
the..slacknes of the sinewes, (which is the palsie).] 1629 
Parkixson Paradisi xxv. 247 In some countries they call 
them Paigles, or Palsieworls, or Petty Mulleins, which are 
called Cowslips in others. 

+ Palt, 56. Oés. [f. Part v.: by-form of PELT 
56.2] A blow, astroke: = PELt 56.2 

1625 Purcnas Prigrims 11. v1. vi. 887 Lifting vp the woodden 
weapon, he gaue him such a palt on the pate. 1630 7inker 
of Turvey (1859) 17 Another gave me lhree palts on the head, 
my scull was cracked. ; 

+ Palt, v.l Obs. [By-form of felt, pilt, PULT v.] 
trans, To thrust, put forcibly. 

41380 Cristene-mon § Fewgg in Min, P. Vernon MS. 487 
Men schal in prison pe palt [rzses malt, for-talt] And putte 
pe to pyne. | 

+Palt, v.2 Ods. Also 6 pault. [By-form of 
Pett v, The phonetic change is uncxplained.] 

1. ¢rans. To drive with missiles. 

1637 Heywoop Diaé. iv. Wks. 1874 VI. 184 Yon hill, from 
whose high crest I with more ease with stones may palt 
them hence. 


PALTERER. 


2. To strike with repeated blows of missiles; to 
assail with missiles. 

1§79 Gosson Afol. Sch. Abuse (Arh.) 64 The dirty Cham- 
pions that stoode a loofe, paulted the huckler bearers on the 
shinnes, 1653 H. Cocay tr. Pinto's Trav. iv. 8 The whole 
multitude to the very children, pursued and palted them 
with staves and stones. 1700 T. Brown Amuse. Ser. & 
Com.110 Their Father was palted with hundreds of them 
feggs]..on the Pillory. 1740 Dycne & Parpon, Palting or 
Pelting, the act of throwing stones, dirt, &c. at a person. 

b. fg. To assail with obloquy or reproaches. 

1697 CoLLier /ytmor. Stage ili. (1698) 111 Do the Antient 
Poets palt it in this Manner? 1701 — AV, Aurel, (1726) 28 
When the Emperor was once dead, he palts his memory to 
some purpose. 

3. intr, To deliver repeated blows; to discharge 
missiles. 

1606 Sytvester Du Bartas i. iv. u. Trophies 263 Am I 
a Dog, .. Vo he with stones repell’d and palted at? 

4. To go with effort; to trudge. 

1560 Nice Wanton in Hazl. Dodsley 11. 165 Now pretty 
sister, what sport shall we devise? Thus palting to school, 
T think us unwise. 

Palter(p9:lta1),v. Also6-7paulter. [Appears 
fust in 16th c, ‘Ihe form is that of an iterative in 
-er, like faulter, totter, waver; but no suitable 
primitive fa/¢ is known, and no corresponding vb. 
is known in any other lang.] 

I. +1. tutr. and ¢rans. To speak indistinctly or 
idly; to say or recite in an indistinct tone; to 
wmumble, babble. Oés. 

1538 Bate 7hre Lawes 496, 1 neuer mysse but paulter, Our 
blessed ladyes psaulter. 1575 Gamer Gurton's Needle u. 
itt, One while his tongue it ran, and paltered of a cat. 

+b. ¢vanzs. To jumble uf; to patch wp (a com- 
position). Ods. rare. 

1588 Greene Perimedes To Rdrs., | keepe my old course, 
to palter vp some thing in Prose, vsing mine old poesie still, 
Omne tulit punctum. 

IL. +2. ¢rvans. To shift or alter (in position). Ods. 

1577 Harrison Lugland u. ix. (1877) 1. 209 Sith most of 
them [ecclesiastical feasts] are fixed, and palter not their 
place of standing. 

3. zur. ‘To shift, shuffle, equivocate, prevaricate, 
in statement or dealing; to deal crookedly or 
evasively; to play fast and loose, use trickery. 
Usually const. wrth. 

16or Suans. Ful. C. u. i. 126 Whal other Bond [neede we] 
Then secret Romans, that haue spoke the word, And will not 
palter? 1605 — .l/acé. v, vili. 20 Be these Iugling Fiends no 
more beleeu’d, That palter with vs in a double sence, That 
keepe the word of promise to our care, And breake it to our 
hope. 1606 — Ant. § Cli. xi. 63 Now | must. .dodge And 
palter inthe shiftsof lownes. 1648 Mitton Tenure Aings 2 
Afier they have juggl'd and palter’d with the World. 1706 
Puttups, Palter, to play fast and loose, to deal unfairly. 
1813 Max. Epcewortn Patron. (1833) 1. xviii. 302 Oh! 
Caroline, don't go back—don't palter with us—abide by 
your own words. 1823 Scott Quacniin D. xxxii, If you 
palter or douhle in your answers, I will have thee bung 
alive in an iron chain, 1847 Emerson Poems, Sphinx 52 He 
creepeth and peepeth, He palters and steals. 1884 Lp. 
Diackeursx in Law Xep. 9 App. Cases 201 If they palter 
with him in a double sense [4 ¢. by ambiguous expressions], 
it may be that they lie /4e truth; hut I think they lie, and 
it isa fraud. 

b. Toshuffic or haggle in bargaining; tohuckster, 
bargain, or parley in matters of duty or honour. 

1611 Cotar., //arceler,..to haggle, hucke, hedge, or paulter 
long in the buying of acommoditie. 1618 Botton Florus 
93 but the Carthaginians paltring in the case, quoth Fabius, 
.. What meanes this delay? 1838 Dickens O. 72eist xlvii, 
Hatred of the girl who had dared to palter with strangers. 
1852 Tixxyson Ode Dk. IVellington 18 Who never sold 
the truth to serve the hour, Nor palter'd with Eternal 
God for power. — Third of February 24 What] have we 
fought for Freedom from our prime, At last to dodge and 
palter with a public crime? 1883 J. Hawruorxe Des? 1. 
go Only fools and cowards palter ahout morality. 

e. Lo play fast and loose wth (a matter or 
thing) ; to dilly-dally, to trifle with. 

1814 Mrs. J. Wes Alicia de Lacy 1V. 252 If my courage 
palters with my duty, 184: L. Hunt Seer (1864) 35 ‘lime 
will not palter with the real state of the case. 1877 L. Morris 
Lpic }1ades uw. 137 My good Lord Who loved too much, to 
palter with the past. 1880 C. R. Markuam Peruv. Bark 
428 He urged thal nothing should be allowed tocome in the 
way of this great work, that it should not he paltered with. 

td. ¢rans. To barter; to corrupt. Ods. 

1641 Mitton Ch. Govt. u. iii. Wks. (1851) 173 Where brihery 
and corruption solicits, paltring the free and monilesse power 
of discipline with a carnall satisfaction hy the purse. 

+ 4. trans. ‘To trifle away, squander. Oés. 

1625 Flretcuer Lfder Brother u, i, Tis not to bea justice 
of peace as you are, And palter out your time i’ th’ penal 
statutes. 1706 Puitutps, 70 Palter,..also to squander away. 

Hence + Pa'ltered ff/.a. Obs.,? gained by palter- 
ing (sense 3 b). 

a1625 Sir J. Sempre Picktooth for Pope (1669) 13 Puft 
vp with pampering pride of paltred pelfs. 

Palterer (p9'ltare1). Also 6-7 paltrer. [f. 
prec. + -ER1.Jj One who palters; an equivocator; 
a shuffler; one who plays fast and loose; a haggler, 
a huckster; a trifler (w/¢h serious mattcrs). : 

1589 J. River Sb/, Schol., A Palterer, sordidus, vide 
dodger. 1598 Florio, Afiserdne,a chuffe..a pinch-penny, 
a paltrer, apenie-father. 1§99 NASHE Lenten Stuffe 7 There 
he of you..that will account me a paltrer for hanging out 
the signe of the redde herring in my titlepage and no such 
feast towards for ought youcan see. 1642 Rocers Naaman 
564 Turn our eyes off from all slighters and Pe with 
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PALTERING. 


God. 1819 SHELLEY Ceci 1v, i, Vile palterer witb the 
sacred truth of God. 1860 Motiry Wetherd. (1868) I, i.20 The 
well-known voice, which had so often silenced tbe Flemisb 
palterers and intriguers. 

Paltering (p9lterin), vé/. sd. [f. PALTER v. + 
-InG},] The action of the verb PALTER; equivo- 
cation, shuffling, playing fast and loose, trifling 
(with serious matters). 

1600 Hotiann Livy xxxvill. xiv. 991, I can no longer en- 
dure this paltering and mockerie. 1607 SHAxs. Com 11. i. 58 
The people are abus‘d, set on: this paltering Becomes not 
Rome. 1642 Rocers Naaman 848 She cannot endure any 
dalliance or paltring. 1829 SoutHey Aét for Love u. xxxii, 
But, mark me!..on conditions, youth! No paltering here 
weknow! 1884 Mrs. C. Praep Zéro vii, There must be no 
paltering with present duty. 

+b. concr. A trifle, a worthless or paltry thing, 

1611 Fiorio, Crasatiarie, triflings, paltrings [ed. 1598 
paultrie} not worth an old shoe. 

Paltering, j//.a. Also 6 paltring, 6-7 
paultring. [f. PALTER v.+-1NG 2; but in sense 1 
app. influenced by Partry a.] 

+1. Trifling, worthless, despicable, paltry. Ods. 

1553 M. Woop tr. Gardiner'’s True Obed. To Rdr. A iij, 
An idle belied carnal Epicure, that for worldly honor and 
paltring pelfes sake, hath euer holden with the Hare, and 
run with the Hounde. 1556 OLpE Antichrist 181b, For 
feare of losing of a litel paltring pelfe. 1588 Greene Pan- 
dosto (1843)2 The paultring poet Aphranius. 1602 NEwTon 
Tryal of Man's own Selfe 44 Hereunto is to be referred the 
paultring mawmetrie. /dzd. 116 Whetber by any secret 
sleight, ..or any such like paltering instruments. 

2. That palters: see the vb. 

+ Palterly, z. Ods. or dal. [app. altered 
from PALTRY @.,as if f. PALTERv.+-LY1,]  Paltry, 
mean, shabby. 

1666-7 Prrys Diary 22 Feb., It is instead of a wedding- 
dinner for his daughter, whom I saw in palterly clothes, 
nothing new but a bracelet. 1825 BrocxeTT JV. C. Gloss., 
Palterley, Patterey, paltry. 

+ Pa‘lterly, adv. Obs. rave—'. In 7 paul-. 
[irree. ££ PALTER v. + -LY 2.] Ina paltering manner, 
shiftily, trickily. 

1598 R. Bernanrp tr. Terence, Eunuch 1, it. 120 Thou lewd 
woman, ,-dealing thus paulterly with me. 

Paltery, -ye, obs. forms of Pantry s6. 

Pa‘lting, 7//. a. Obs. exc. dial, Also 6 
paulting. [LBy-form of Pertine pp/.a.: cf. PALt 
v2] Pelting, petty, trifling, paltry. 

1579 G. Harvey Letter-Bk. (Camden) 63 As for this pault- 
inge letter I most affectionately praye the, retourne it me 
back againe. 1580 — Le¢t. Wks. (Grosart) I. 62 To send 
me..some odde fresh paulting three-halfepennie Pamphlet 
for newes. 1895 Leeds AMlerc. Suppl. 7 Dec. (E. D. D.), 
Whativer he does it’s allus a paltin’ Job be maks on’t. 


+ Pa‘ltock. Ods. Forms: 4-6 paltok, -e, (J/. 
4 paltokes, 4-5 paltokkis, 5 paultockes, 5-6 
paltockes), 6-7 paltocke, 7 paltock. [a. OF. 
paltoc, paletoc, palletoc (now faletot, final ¢ always 
mute), in Breton falték, Sp. paletogue. 

By Diez considered a compound of Jadle cloak and ¢ogue 
hood, cap. The Du. paétrok, in Plantijn 1573 paltrock, 
paltsrok, is, according to Franck, a perversion of the Fr. 
word, assimilated by popular etymology to xe& coat, and 
later to fadts in paltsgraa/, etc., so as to be =‘ palatine or 
palace coat ’.] ' 

A short coat, sleeved doublet, or ‘jack’, worn by 
men in 14th and 14th centuries. 

1350-70 Exlogtim Historiarnm (1863) III. v. clxxxvi. 230 
Habent etiam aliud indumentum sericum quod vulgo dicitur 
‘paltok’. 1356, 1378 in Riley AZe. London 283, 418 Pal- 
toke, paltockes. ¢1375 in Kel. Antig. I. 41 Callis, rokettis, 
colers, lacis, jackes, paltokis [Arix¢ed pattokis}], witb her 
longe crakowis. 1377 Lanci. P. Pf B. xvin. 25 In Piers 
paltok be plowman pis priker shal ryde. c 1400 Laud Troy 
Bk. 13342 Thei schotte arwes & keste gauelokkis, Tbei dyght 
foule her paltokkis. ¢1460 Aledud/a Gram. (Promp. Parv. 
380 note), Acupicta, t. vestis actu texta, a paltoke or a 
doublette. a@1529 SKELTON Poems agst. Garnesche Wks. 
1843 I. 118 Ye cappyd Cayface copious, your paltoke on 
your pate. 1530 Patscr. 251/2 Paltocke a garment, Aadcret, 
1658 Puituips, Padletogue or Padlecoat, a cassock or sbort 
cloak with sleeves, such as Pages wear. 

b. Comb. Paltock-maker. 

1378 in Riley JZe. London (1868) 418 {John Tilneye] 
paltoke-maker. 

+ Paltock’s inn. Os. rare. [perh. from 
a proper name.] A mean or inhospitable place. 

1579 Gosson Sch. Aduse (Arb.) 52 Comming to Chenas, a 
blind village, in comparison of Atbens a Paltockes Inne. 
1582 Sranynurst Zze/s m. (Arb.) 72 Swiftlye they deter- 
mind too flee from a countrye so wycked, Paltocks Inne 
leauing, too wrinche thee nauye too southward, 

+ Paltrement. 06s. rare. ([Pirreg. f. PALTER 
v, or PALTRY a. +-MENT.] Worthless stuff, rubbish. 

1641 J. TRapre Theol. Theol. iti. 87 [The heart] a world of 
contemplative wickednesse, a very pesthouse of all sorts of 
paltrement. 1643 Trapp Com. Gen. xlviii. 19 Images and 
other like popisb paltrement, pressing in upon us again. 

Paltriness (p6'ltrinés). [f Parry a. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being paltry; an instance of this. 

1727 Baicey vol. II, Padtriness,.. Pitifulness, sorriness. 
1816 J. Scorr Vs. Paris (ed. 5) 93 Dirty walls, a foul fire- 

lace, and various other signs of paltriness. 3287x CarLyLe 
in 77s. C.’s Lett. 111. 298 Those new neighbours, and their 

noises and paltrinesses. 1874 Grackin Sel/-Czdt. 79. 

+Paltripolitan. Os. Also paultri-, pautry-. 

An opprobrious perversion of mzetropelztan ; asso- 
ciating it with pa/tvy. Hence +Paltripo'litanship. 

1588 Alarpret, Epist. (Arb.) 24 Against the vsurped slate 


| pialter, Sw. palta, pl. paltor rags. 
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of your Paultripolitanship. /d/d. 25 Such buggs words 
being in these daies accounted no lesse then high treason 
against a Paltripolitan. 1589 A/arpred. Epit. Fiij. 1637 
Bastwick Litany 1. 11, 1 will soe thunderthump Your 
Pautry Politans,as..I will make them come tumbling downe 
like Phaeton. ; 

Paltry (p9lui), 56. Now only da/. Also 6 
paultry, paltery(e, 6-7 paltrie; see also PELTRY. 
[faltry sb. and adj. appear nearly together in 
third quarter of 16thc. The sb. seems to be 
a deriv, in -Ry of a sb. alt, pelt, exemplified in 
the latter form in Harman, 1367, and in Sc. dial. 
(Banffsh.) ‘a picce of strong coarse cloth, or of 
a thick dirty dress; anything waste or dirty, trash’ 
(Jam.); in the former in mod. Eng. dial. (North- 
amptonsh.) fa/f refuse, rubbish ; which is perhaps 
identical with Fris. fa/t, E.K ris. pale, palt, MLG. 
and LG. palte, pulte a rag, MDu. (‘Sax., Fris., 
Sicamb.’, in Kilian 1599) fa/t broken or torn 
piece, fragment, Da. fza/¢ tatter, clout, rag, pl. 
z See also the 
adj. and Peirry.] Refuse, rubbish, trash; any- 
thing worthless. 

1556 J. Hutter in Foxe A. & AL. (1583) 2004/2, I thank 
ye all, tbat ye haue deliuered and lightened me of all this 
paltry. 15966 Pasguine in Traunce To Rdr., [They] use al the 
fetches possibly how they may keepe all things vpright, and 
cloute vp with stable straw, and such paltry, the reuynes, 
breaches, and decayes, of this their Chaos. /éid. 52 How 
the Popes paltrie must be estemed. 1577-87 HoLinsHep 
Chron. III. 1222/1 From thense 10 Donfrise, which they 
sacked and spoiled of such paltrie as the fugitiues had left. 
1580 Hottysanp /rcas. fr. Tong, Badinage, paltrie or 
peltrie, or riffe raffe, or ceremonies. 1586 FeRNE Sfaz, 
Gentrie 99 In those dayes, we leawd and vnlearned people 
durst not passe by it in the Church yarde without bending 
of a knee, now these paltryes..been taken away. 1589 Bruce 
Serm., (1591) Y iv, Gif a inans heart be set vpon the geare 
of this warld, vpon the paltrie that is in it, greedines com- 
mandeth that man. x602 Warner Alb. Eng. 1x, li. (1.612) 
232 Your Pardons, pilgrimages, and your halowed paltries 
vaine. a1825 Forsy loc. E. Anglia, Paltry, rubbish; 
refuse or trash of any sort. 

Paltry (p9ltri), z. Also 6 paultery, pawltre, 
6-7 paltrie, paultrie, 7-8 paultry. [Appears 
in 16th c. nearly with prec. sb., of which it may 
be an attrib. use, as in ¢rzmzpery sb. and adj.; cf. 
also LG. paltrig, pultrig (Brem. Whch.), E.Fris. 
palterig, paltrig ragged, torn, f. dial. Ger. falter, 
pl. -ev7#z rag, MLG. palter-, polter- (in palter-, 
polterlappen rags), E.Fris. palter, pitlter a rough 
broken or splintered picce (e. g. of wood or stone), 
derivatives of pal/te, pa/t sb., mentioned in prec.] 

Rubbishy, trashy, worthless; petty, insignificant, 
trifling; contemptible, despicable; of worthless 
nature. a. Of things. 

1570 B. Gooce Pop. Kingd. ut. (1880) 30 For tbis such 
strange religion haue they framde, and paultrie gere. 1573 
G. Harvey Letter-B&. (Camden) 131 It gav then sownde 
owte like a paultery bell. 1592 Nottingham Ree. 1V. 238 
For byldyng a sort of pawltre howses wyche hathe downe 
grethurt toowartowne. 1678 R. L’Estrance Seneca‘s Mor. 
(1702) 96 For every paultry Sum of Money, there must be 
Bonds. 1692 BentLey Soyle Lect. i. 7 Such a contemptible 
paultry Hypothesis. 1751 Smotcetr Per. Pic. (1779) II. 
Ixxx. 69 A paultry chamber in the third story. 1784 CowPrer 
Task v. 348 We love the man, the paultry pageant you. 
1791 Sin J. Mackintosn Vind. Gadlice Wks. 1846 III. 104 
The most paltry and shallow arts of sophistry. 1867 FREE- 
MAN Worm. Cong. 1. v. 347 The paltry trick was successful. 
1892 STEVENSON Across the Plains 222 Quite dead to all but 
the paltriest considerations. 

b. Of persons. 

¢1592 Martowr Few of Malla u. Wks. (Rtldg.) 159/1 My 
daughter here, a paltry silly girl. 1598 Suaks. Mery Wu. 
i. 163 Our Messenger to this paltrie Knight. 1602 2d P#. 
Return fr. Parnass. Prol. 11 Yon paultry Crittick Gentle- 
men. 1642 Mitton Afol. Smect. Introd., Wks. (1851) 262 The 
idlest and the paltriest Mimethat ever mounted upon banke. 
1704 Swirt 7. 7d Author's Apol., Heis a paultry imitating 
pedant. 1773 Gotpsm. Stoops to Cong.1.i, A low, paltry 
set of fellows. 1828 Scott F. AL. Perth xxix, 1 .. showed 
little of that paltry apprentice boy, whom you used to—use 
just as he deserved. 1874 Biackie Se//-Cult. 57 With all 
this, if he is not good, he may be a paltry fellow. 

Paltsgrave, obs. form of PALSGRAVE. 

Paludal (paliz-dal, pz-lizdal), a. Chiefly A/ed. 
and Path. [f. L. paliis, paliid-em marsh + -AL.] 
Of or pertaining to a marsh or fen; produced by 
or arising from a marsh; malarial. 

1818-zo E. Tuompson Cullen's Nosol. Meth. (ed. 3) 317 
Order 11, Pyrexiz. Fevers...19...Paludal. 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 602 Dr. Young gives to inter- 
mittents and remittents the common name of paludal fever, 
1856 Topp & Bowman Phys. Anat.11. 115 Persons exposed 
tothe paludal poison. 1896-7 Adibut?’s Syst, Aled. 1. 47 
Every variety of land-surface from Mount Olympus to the 
paludal lakes of the plain. /ézd. 11. 308 Lancisi pointed out 
its [intermittent fever's] connection with paludal miasinata. 

Paludament (palid#dimént). [ad. L. pali- 
damentum (also in Eng. use); cf I. pahelament 
(Cotgr. 1611).] A military cloak worn by Roman 
gencrals and chief officers; hence, a royal cloak ; 


a herald’s coat. 

1614 T. Waite Alartyrd. St. George Biv b, A Rich Palu- 
dament is cast about The Martyres shoulders. 1656 Brount 
Glossogr., Puludament ..a Coat-armor or Horseman's coat, 
a Soldier's garment, an Herald's Coat of Arms. 1702 
Appison Dial. AMedads iti. Wks. (Bohn) I. 349 Our modern 
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medals are full of ¢ogas and ftunicas, trabeas and paluda- 
mentums. 1821 De Quincry Confess. Wks. 1856 V. 263 
Immediately came ‘ sweeping by’,in gorgeous paludaments, 
Paullus or Marius. 1879 Farrar St. Paul 1. 485 ‘he two 
Statues of Augustus, one in the paludament of an Imperator. 

Hence Paludame‘ntal a., of the natnre of a 
paludament. rare. 

1652 Urounarr Fewel Wks. (1834) 239 Having apparelled 
himself with a paludamental yesture, after the atick fashion 


of the illustrious Romans. 
+ Palu‘de. Oés. rare. [a. OF. palude (also 


palud), 14th ec. in Godef., ad. L. palits, paliid-em, 
marsh.] A marsh, fen. 

1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. iii, The serpent Hydra he 
slough eke in pallude. c14z0 Chaucer's Bocth. 1v. metr. 
vii, r15 (Camb. MS.) [gdoss] In be palude of lyrne. 1480 
Caxton Oviit's Met. xv. iv, Vat which was somtyme deep 
paludes & sce is now sandy ground. 1585 TI. WasHincTon 
tr. Wicholay's Voy. 1. xxix. 150 The Palude lerne wher 
Hercules killed y* serpent Hidra. 

Paludi- (before a vowcl palud- and improperly 
paludi-), a formative element from L. fadis, 
falud-em marsh, in Palu-dic a., of or pertaining 
to marshes; Palu‘dicole, Paludi‘coline, Paludi'- 
colous aa/s., inhabiting marshes; Paludi'ferous 
a., producing a marsh or marshes; also erron. 
Palu‘dial, Palu‘dian, + Palu‘diate, Palu‘dious 
adys. = paludic, PALUDAL, Pat.upous. 

1897 Mary Kixcstey HW’. A/rtca 301 A personal acquaint- 
ance with fluvial and *paludial ground deposits. 1860 4// 
Year Round No. 53. 66 The true specific against *paludian 
fever. 1632 Litncow 77av. x. 439 To choose his lodging.. 
far from *palludiat Ditches. /dzd. 493, I set face. .for Scot- 
land, suiting my..feete with the palludiat way. 1897 M. L. 
Hucnes Jedit. Fever i. 2 This endemic fever of the Medi- 
terranean .. [is] distinguished from other diseases, more 
particularly from enteric and *paludic fevers. 1857 Mavxe 
Expos. Le.c.,* Paludicolous [printed -culous]. 1656 Brount 
Glossogr., *Paludtfevous .. that causeth a Fen or Marsh. 
1594 T. Bepincriecp tr. Alachiavelli's Florentine Hist. 
(1595) 27 ‘The Cittie of Venice, seated in a place *paludious, 
and vnwholesome. 1659 GAuDEN 7vars Church 1. v. 60 The 
Lions in Mesopotamia... are destroyed by gnats; tbeir 
importunity being such in those paludious places. 

| Paludina (pzlizdaisna). Zoo/. [mod.L., f. 
L. palis, paliid- + -inus, -ina: see -INE1.] A 
genus of fresh-water gastropod molluscs, also 
called pond-srazls. 

1833 Lyett Princ. Geol. 111. 244 Where the same Plan- 
orbes, Paludinz, and Limnei occur. 1g0z Cornisu Vad. 
Thames 15 The paludinas being large, thick-striped shells. 

Paludine (pz'lizdin, -ain), a. [f. L. palis, 
paliid- + -InE1.] Of or pertaining toa marsh. So 
in same sense Palu‘dinal, Palu-dinous aa/s. 

1858 Buck.anp Curios. Nat. Hist. (1859) 14 To prevent the 
slumbers of the lords and ladies being broken by tbeir palu- 
dine neighbours [frogs], 1866 A/orn. Stur 10 July, A little 
below Guastalla you come upon the paludinous tracts of land 
along the river [Po}. ; 

Paludism (pz'lizdiz’m). /ath. [f. L. palis, 
palid-em marsh + -IsM.] ‘The condition of ill 
health produced by exposure to marsh miasmata’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1890 J. S. Biruincs Wat. Med. Dict. 11. 280 Paludism, the 
morbid condition produced by exposure to marsh malaria. 
1897 Alibutt’s Syst. Med. 11. 308 Tbe term ‘malaria ’ is pre- 
ferable to paludism. /é/d. 722 In Europe paludism has 
gradually lessened. 

Paludose (pztlizddws),a. rare—°, [f asnext: 
see -oSE1.] = next. 

1866 Treas. Bot., Patudose, ..growing in marshy places. 

Paludous (paliz-das), a. rare. [ad.L. palidos- 
zs marshy: see -ovs.] Of or belonging to marshes, 
marshy ; inhabiting marshes. 

1803 Med. Frn/, X. 462 Uncompounded with, either febrile, 
or paludous, or limose gas. 1857 in Mayne Argos. Lex 

+Palumbine,a. Obs. rare—°. [ad.L. palun- 
bine-us, {. palumbes, -is, -us wood-pigeon.] Belong- 
ing to the wood-pigeon or ring-dove. 

1656 in Brount Glossagr. 1658 in PHILuirs. 

+ Palusi. Ods. rare. Also 5 palusche, 
palusshe. [a. OF. palus, pales (12th c. in Godef.), 
ad. L. pals marsh.) A marsh, a fen; an abyss. 

1471 Caxton Kecuyel/ (ed. Sommer) 390 In myddis of tbis 
palus was a grete lake or ponde. 1489 — Faytes of A. 1. 
xiv. 38 A place .. fer from eny palusche or mares grounde, 
1490 — Encydos xi. 42 The depe palusshe infernalle. 

|| Palus? (pa-lés). Bzo/. Pl. pali. [L.. pales 
stake.] In corals, one of the thin, upright, calca- 
reous lamin or plates, which extend up from the 
bottom of acorallite to the calix, and are connected 
by their onter edges with the septa. Hence the 
dim, |j Pa-lulus, pl. paluli. i 

1872 Nicuotson Palzont. 92 The chief remaining struc- 
tures .. are what are called ‘pali’, ‘dissepiments’, and 
‘tabula’. 1877 Huxcey Anat. Juv. Anim, iii. 163 Small 
separate pillars between the columella and the septa are 
termed paluli. 

Palus: see PALAs. 

Palustral (pilzstral}, a. rare. [f L. pa- 
/ustr-7s pertaining to a marsh (f. pals marsh) + 
-AL.] Pertaining to or inhabiting marshes ; 
paludal. So Palu'strian a. (sé.); Paluw‘strine a. 

1607 Torseti. Four. Beusts (1658) 162 The Palustrians or 
Marishie Elephants are hair-brained and inconstant. 1787 
W. Marsuatt WVorJolk I. 311 Palustrean productions. 1879 
WEBSTER Suppl., Palustval, pertaining to a bog or marsh. 

a 
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188z Ocitvie (Annandale) Suppl., Palusirine. 1900 Brit. 
Med. Frnl, No. 2041. 301 All the palustral mosquitos are not 
malarial. 

Palustral, -tre, obs. erron. ff. PAL-ESTRAL, -TRA, 

+ Parly,s. Obs. Also spaley,payly. [a. OF. 
paille (12th c. in Littré) :—L. pelea chaff.] Bran. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 49/2 Bren, or bryn, or paley, canta- 
brum, furfur. Ibid. 379/% Paly of brynne, cantabrum. 
Léid. 4537/1 Syvedys, or brynne, or palyys, /uz/ur. 

Paly (péli),a.1 Chiefly poet, Also 6-7 palie, 
gpaley. [f. Pate a. + -¥.] Of a pale kind or 
aspect ; pale, or somewhat pale. 

¢ 1560 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) xiv. 3 Hornit Dyane, with 
hir paly glemis. 1584 Lopce Hist. Forbonitus & Prisc. 
Ghee Soc.) 103 Bloud forsooke His palie face. 1593 SHAKs. 
2 Hen. VI, nM. 141. 1742 GRAY Propertins 1. 20 Monthly 
waning hides her paly fires. 1778 Lancuorne Owen of Carron 
xt, in, Fear O'er all his paly visage glides. 18.. J. H. 
Newsman lerses on War. Occas. (1868) 210 See, the golden 
dawn is glowing, While the paly shades are going. 1886 
Stevenson Prince Otto ti, You look paley. 

Paly (pali), 2.2 //er. Also 6 palle, palie. 
[ad. F. padé (13th c. in Littré), f. pas Pare sd.) 
Said of the shield (or of a bearing) when divided 
palewise, z.¢. by vertical lines, into an even 
number of equal stripes of alternate tinctures. 

Paly bendy, divided both palewise and hendwise, z.¢. ver- 
tically and diagonally, with alternate tinctures. Paly pily: 
see Pity. h 

1486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. Bivb, Whan a cootarmure is 
paly of dyuerse colouris to the poynt. 1525 Lp, Berners 
Froiss. 11. xxv. 70 His armes are palle golde and goules. 
1610 Guitiim //eraldry v. iv. (1611) 245 Pales and hends 
born one ouerthwart the other, for which cause the same is 
termed paly-bendy. 1769 Vew Peerage 1.118 Arms. Paly 
of six, or and azure; a canton, ermine. 1892 C. E. Norton 
Dante's Paradise 109 note, His scutcheon was paly of four, 
argent and gules. 

Palyard(e, -3ard, etc., obs. ff. PALLIARD, ctc. 

Palyce, -lys, obs. ff. PALAcE; var. Pais Oés. 

Palyeon, -youn, -3e0n, -3eown, -30n, obs. 
Sc. forms of Paviion. 

Palyet, obs. form of PALLET sé.2, small bed. 

Pam (pm). [Corresponds in sense to Sc. 
Lamphie, also Pawnite, ‘a vulgar name given at 
cards to the knave of clubs’ (Jamieson), and to 
¥. pamphile name of the card game, and of the 
knave of clubs in it (Littré) ; of which Pamphie, 
Pawmie, Pam appear to be abbreviations. F. 
pamphile is, according to Littré, ad. Gr. personal 
name appiAos ‘ beloved of all’, in L. Pamphilus.) 

1. The knave of clubs, esp. in the game of five- 
card loo, in which this card is the highest trump. 

1685 Crowne Sir Courtly Nice 11. 22 Thou art the only 
Court card women love to play with; the very Pam at Lan- 
tereloo, the knave that picks up all. 1707 J. Stevens tr. 
Quevedo's Com. IVks.(1709) 338 The Apothecary is like Pam 
at Loo, he is everything that is wanting. 1712-14 Pore 
Rape Lock 11.61 Ev'n mighty Pam, that Kings and Queens 
o‘erthrew, And mow'd down armies in the fights of Lu. 
a1845 Hoop Sturm at //astings iv, A living Pam, omni- 
potent atloo! 1849 Chambers’ [nform. 11. 671/12. 

rg. 1706 Estcourt Fuir Example 1.i, Let me tell ye, 
Madam, Scandal is the very Pam in Conversation. 

2. Name of a card-game, akin to Nap, in which 
the knave of clubs was the highest trump card. 

1691 }Vcesils ii. 11 She wanted Comnters too to play at Pam. 
1713 AppISON Guard. No. 120 » 6 She.. grows more fond of 
Pam than of her husband. 1898 Lougm. Afag. Nov. 58 A 
sumptuous hall at the Pantheon, silver loo with a princess, 
* Pam’ with a duchess. 

Hence + Pam-child, souce-wd., ‘knave-child’, 
male child. 

1760 H. Watpore Leét., to G. Montagu 14 Jan. (1846) 1V. 
16, I have sat up twice this week..with the Duchess of 
Grafton, at loo, who..has got a pam-child this morning. 

Pam- (pxm-), repr. Gr. map- the form of zay-, 
Pan-, all-, before a labial, as in Pambrittanick, 
obs. form of Pax-BritTanNic. 

Pame, obs. ME. form of Pato sd.2 

| Pame (pa'me), a. /ler. rare. [F. pdmeé, 
formerly fasmé, pa. pple. of pdmer, pasmner to 
swoon:—pop. L. pasware for spasuare, lit. ‘to 
have a spasm’ (Flatz.-Darm.).] Said of a dolphin: 
Represented with gaping mouth. 

1867 Boutert Ang. Heraldry (1875) 82 If their [Fishes’] 
bodies are bent, as the Dolphin ts generally represented, they 
are ‘embowed ’,..and if with open mouth, ‘ pamé ’. 

Pament, obs. ME. form of PAVEMENT, 

Pamfilet, pamfiet, ctc., obs. ff. PasPHLer. 

+Pamp, pampe,v. Ods. rare. Also 6 pompe. 
[app. the primary vb. of which Pamper is the 
frequentative. Cf. Ger. pamrferz (dial. and colloq.) 
to cram, Bavarian pampfeu, sich voll pampfen to 
gorge oneself (Schmeller) ; also Sw. dial. pampex 
swollen up; Lith. ampli to swell. See below.] 
trans. To cram; to pamper. 

2?a1400 [On Christ's Temptation] in Wright Rel. Aut IL 
4t He stirith him {=them] to pappe and pampe her fleische, 
desyrynge delicous metis and drynkis. 1509 Hawes /as¢. 

Pleas. v. (1554), The pomped carkes wyth fode delicious 

They {noble Phylosophers} did not fede, but to their sustin- 

aunce. /éid. xlii, ‘he pomped carkes [ printed clerkes], 

with fode delicious Earth often feadeth, with corrupt glotony. 
[Note. The existence of this vh. is not altogether certain. 
The MS. whence the first quot. comes cannot now he 
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found, so that its date is uncertain, and the reading may 
itself turn out to be an error for pasipre, Pamper. Pasmpe 
is however supported so far by the examples of Jompe from 
Hawes, which appear to point to the same word. Prof. 
Skeat suggests the existence of an ablaut series J7if-, 


pape, punip-, to swell.) 


|| Pampa (pe mp4), usually /2 Pampas 
(psempaz, -as). [a. Sp. pampa (pl. pampas), ad. 
Peruv. baméba, a steppe, a flat: cf. the place-names 
Moyo-bamba, Chuguz-baméa, etc.] 

1. The name given to the vast treeless plains of 


South America south of the Amazon, esp. of : 


rgentina and the adjacent countries. (The similar 
plains north of the Amazon are known as /auos.) 

1704 Collect. Voy. (Churchill) III. 46/1 There are also bred 
in the Pampas..many Hares. 1810 Edin. Rev. XVI. 241 
The fampas of Buenos Ayresare plains of the same kind [as 
the llanos or savannahs], hut still more extensive. 1837 
Lenny Cycl. XVIII. 210/1 In the direction due north the 

ampa narrows hetween the Parana and a ridge. .called the 
Sierra de Cordova. 1852 1H. Ross Mumboldt's Trav. 11. 
xvii. 87 The Llanos and the Pampas..are really steppes. 
1880 C. R. Marknam Peruz. Bark 104 At length we came 
toa rocky ridge which bounded the vast pampa of Vilque. 

b. Short for pampa sheep, reared on the pampas. 

1892 \V. H. Hupson Nat. La Plata 108 The pampa de- 
scends to us from the first sheep introduced into La Plata 
about three centuries ago. , 

2. alirib.and Comth., as Pampas /udian ; pampas- 
cat, a wild cat of the Pampas (els pajeros), about 
three and a half feet long, having long yellow-grey 
fur marked with oblique brownish stripes; pampas 
clay, an ossiferous bluish clay, beds of which 
occur in many parts of the Pampas; pampas deer, 
asmall deer of South America, Cartacus campestris, 
the male of which has partly dichotomous antlers ; 
pampas rice, a name given in the southern U.S. 
to a variety of the common Millet (Sorghum 
vulgare), with a drooping panicle. 

1883 List Anim. Zool. Soc, (ed, 8) 56 “Pampas Cat. 1887 
Heicprin Geog. 4 Geol. Distrib, Anim. 383 Unspotted cats 
ranging from Paraguay to the northern houndary of Mexico, 
the Chilian colollo, the pampas-cat, and the lynx. 1886 
Cassell’s Encycl. Dict.,* Pampas-clay. 1883 List. Anim. 
Zool. Soc. (2d. 8) 174 Cartacus campestris F. Cuv.,* Pampas 
Deer. 1894 Lyprekker Hoy. Vat. /list. 1. 388 The pampas 
deer is the smaller of the two species, standing about 23 feet 
at the shoulder. /éé/. 389. 1826 Sir F. B. Heap Journ. 
Pampas 9 The south part of the Pampas is inhabited by 
the *Pampas Indians, who have no fixed ahode, 

Pa‘mpas-gra:ss., [f prec.) The popular 
name of a gigantic giass, Gyeerium argenteum or 
Corladeria argeutea, having ample silky panicles 
of silvcry hue borne on stalks rising to the hcight 
of twelve cr fourteen feet; a native of South 
America, whence it was introduced into Europe in 
1843 as an ornament of lawns and shrubberies. 

1850-1 Paxton lower Garden 1. 175. 1858 Hoce I’eg. 
Kingd, 821 Vhe beautiful Pampas grass... throwing out 
leaves six oreight feetlong. 1897 O. Starr in Gard. Chron. 
Ser. in. XXII. 336 The occurrence of C. argentea in the 
pampas is by no means so general as to justify the name 
* Pampas-grass ", and the less so as the Cortaderia is much 
more common in the Andes, ascending there to high alti- 
tudes. 


Pampaylyon, obs. form of PamriLion, 

Pampean, pestr wan (pamp/ an, pze'm- 
pain), a {f. Pampea on analogy of Hyblxan, 
Scyllean, European. 

The pronunciation Jamfpean is etymologically incorrect, 
since fam pa could not give a L. pampéus ; the L. adj. would 
be panipan-us giving pampan, the Gr. raumat-os giving 


| pampzan,which, like Exvope'an, might he written pampe'an.) 


Of or pertaining to the Pampas. 

1839 Darwin Fral. Researches Voy. ‘ Beagle’ vii. (1860) 
130 In the Pampzan deposit at the Bajada. 1846 — Geol. 
Obs. S. Amer. iv. 76 The Pampean formation is highly in- 
teresting from its vast extent, its disputed origin, and from 
the numher of extinct gigantic mammifers embedded in it. 
/bid. 77 For convenience sake, I will call .. the reddish 
argillaceous earth, Pampean mud. 1887 Amer. Naturalist 
XXI. 460 In the presence of various extinct forms. .it agrees 
with the Pampean fauna of South America. 1892 Huvson 
Nat. La Plata 4 The huinid, grassy, pampean country 
extends. .halfway from the Atlantic Ocean..to the Andes, 

Pampelmousse (also pample-, -mouse) : see 
POMPELMOOSE. 

Pampelyon, obs. form of PAMPILION. 

Pamper (px'mpai), v. Also 6 pampyr, -ir, 
-re. [Occurs 21380; forfantpred is in Chaucer's 
Boethius ¢1374. It corresponds in form and 
sense with W. Flem. famferezz (De Bo), and in 
stem with the words mentioned under Pamp v., of 
which it is in form the frequentative.] 

Ll. traus, To cram with food; to over-indulge 
with rich food; to feed luxuriously. amper up: 


to feed up. Oés. except as included in b. 

_ €1380 Prov, of S. Bernard (Vern. MS. 304/3. |. 73) And pat 
is pi flesch,.. Pat pou pamprest and servest so. ¢1440 
Facob’s Well 157 A man, pat hy3t Theodorus, in glotonye, 
euermore pamperyd his bely in exces of mete & of drynk. 
1530 PatsGr. 652/1, | pampyr,as a man dothe that bringeth 
up a horse or any other heest whan he fedeth hym to 
make hym spedely fatte. 1577 B. Goocr //eresbach’s // usb. 
11. (1586) 120 h, Horse coursers..do feed them with sodden 
Rie, or heanmeale sod, pampering them up, that they may 
be the fairer to the ele. 1614 Br. Hatt Contempl., O. T. 
v. ii, But now God will pamper their famine; and gives 


PAMPHELET. 


| them .. bread of angels. 1775 Jonnson Let. to Ars. 

Thrale 26 July, After dinner I went to Snowhill; there ] was 
| pampered,and had an uneasy night. 1820Syp. Smitu JViss. 
| (1867) I. 291 Taxes on the sauce which pampers man’s appe- 
tite. 1870 Emerson Soc. & Solit., Farming Wks. (Bohn) III. 
61 As he nursed his..turkeys on bread and milk, so he will 
pamper his peaches and grapes on the viands tbey like best. 

To over-indulge (a person) in his tastes and 
likings generally ; to bring up daintily; to indulge 
with what gratifies or delights the senses. 

1530 Parser. 651/2, I pamper, 1 bring up dayntely, as a 
mother that loveth inordynately dothe ber chylde. 1551 
Rosinson JJove’s Utop. 1. (1895) 47 Beynge deyntely and 
tenderly pampered vp in ydilnes and pleasure. 1615 BRATH- 
walt Strafpfado, etc. (1878) 338 Vaine is the flower, soone 
fading, soone forgot, which you do pamper to your ouerthrow. 
1687 tr. Sadlust (1692) 29 They purchase Pictures, Statues, 
Sculptures. .to pamper their Eyes. 1829 Lytton Disowned 
xx, Petted and pampered from my childhood, I grew up with 
a profound belief in my own excellences. 1870 EMERSON 
Soc. §& Solit., Civiliz. Wks. (Bohn) III. 1o Where the banana 
grows, the animal system is indolent and pampered. 

ce. fig. To over-indulge or ‘feed’ (any mental 
appetite, feeling, or the like). 

1576 Fiemine Panopl. Fpist. 180 Pampering their minds 
with this imagination. 1628 Prynne Lowe-lockes 37 Which 
pampers the Vaine, and Sinfull humours, Lusts, and disposi- 
tions of our carnall Hearts. 1741 Fietpinc Conversation 
Whs. 1784 IX. 38: To pamper his own vanity at the price of 
another’s shame. 1892 ZANGWwiLL Bow Mystery 112 She had 
stifled yet pampered her grief by working hard at it [a por- 
trait] since his death. 

+2. intr. To indulge oneself with food, to feed 
luxuriously. Ods. 

1573 (see PAMPERING fp/.a.]. 1620 Rowtanps Night Raven 
19 lo be at horse expence for oates and hay, Which idle 
stands and pampers in the stable. 1635 Quarters £y0d, v. 
vii. 270 To day, we pamper with a full repast Of lavish mirth ; 
at night, we weepe as fast. 

+3. Zrans. (See quot. and cf. sense 1, quot. 1577). 

1611 Cotcr., Mangontsme, the craft of pampering, trim- 
ming, or setting out of saleahle things. /did., Alangonucr, 
to pamper, trimme, sleeke, or set out vnto the eye sale things 

Hence Pa‘mperdom (zzozce-wd.), pampered con- 
dition, state of luxury; Pa:mperer, one who or 
that which pampers; FPa'mperize v. (zzovce-wid.), 
to pamper. 

1847 in ¥. Brown's Hore Subs, (1882) 410 When from such 
pamperdom exiled. 1775 Asu, Pasperer,..one that pampers. 
1781 Cowrer Coxversat, 48 A plea.. For making speech the 
pamperer of lust. @ 1845 Syp. Smit (Worcester), Pamperize. 


Pampered (pxmpaid), sf/. a. [f. PAMPER v. 
+ -ED1!.} Over-fed (obs.); luxuriously fed; over- 
indulged, spoiled by luxury: see the verb. 

@1529 SKeELtON l’ppon Deedmans Hed 25 For all oure 
pamperde paunchys, Ther may no fraunchys.. Redeme vs 
from this. 1576 Gascoicne Steele GZ. 366 Their stables ful 
yfraught with pampred Lades. 1641 Mitton Ch. Govt. 
1. Wks. (1851) 31 The knotty Africanisms, the pamper'd 
metafors; the intricat, and involv’d sentences of the Fathers. 
1697 Daypen birg. Georg. 1. 323 ‘Vhe pamper'd Colt will 
discipline disdain. 1759 Jounson /dler No. 52 ? 2 A pam- 
pered body will darken the mind. 1805 Afed. Fraud XIV. 
276 .\ pampered and consequently distempered imagination. 
1890 W. A. Watt.ace Only a Sister 69 The spoilt and pam- 
pered children of the present day. 

Ilence Pa‘mperedness, pampered condition. 

a1618 Syivester Mayden's Blush 1002 The fruits. .Of 
wanton Pride, of wastefull Pamprednesse. 1748 Richarp- 
son Clartssa (1811) II. xxxvii. 267 No crosses, no vexations, 
but what we gave ourselves from the pamperedness, as I nay 
call it, of our own wills. 

Pampering, vd/. 5b. [f. as prec. + -ING1.] 
Thc action of the vb. PaMPER; luxurious feeding ; 
over-indulgence. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W.de W. 1531) 137 Pamperyng or ouer- 
moche cherysshyng of our hodyes. 1555 W. WaTREMAN 
Fardle Facions 11. vii. 183 Not in the..pamperinges of the 
bealy. 1623-4 Mippieton & Row.ey Sf. Gipsy wv. iii, Can 
.. taffeta girls look plump without pampering? 1844 Lever 
T. Burke xxxi. (1857) 299 The animal fresh from long 
pampering, sprang forward madly. 

Pampering, ///.a. [f. as prec. + -1NG 2. 
That pampers: see the verb. 

1573 L. Ltovp Marrow of Hist. (1653) 1co A heap of vices 
walt on pampering Princes. 1699 Pomfret Cholce 47 
Pamp'ring food Creates diseases and inflames the blood. 
1742 SHENSTONE Schoolmistr, 301 With pamp’ring look draw 
little eyes aside. 

|| Pampero (pampé'ro). [Sp. pampero, f. Peru. 
pampa + suffix -ero:—L. -arizs.] A piercing cold 
wind which blows from the Andes across the 


S. American pampas to the Atlantic. 

1818 Amer. St. Papers, For, Rel. (1834) 1V. 277 (Stanf.) The 
keen blasts called the pamperos sweep over the houseless and 
unsheltered plain, 1826 Sir F. B, HEAD Fourn. Pampas 9 
The pampero or south-west wind, which, generated by the 
cold air of the Andes, rushes over these vast plains. 

attrib, 1892 W. H. Hupson Nat. La Plata 132 Some- 
times flying like thistledowns hefore the great pampero wind. 

Pampestrie, obs. corrupt form of PaALMIsTRY. 

Pamphagous (px'mfageas), a. rare. [f. Gr. 
mappayos all-devouring (f. map-, mav- all + -payos 
eating) + -ous.] All-devouring, omnivorous. 
| 1g0z C, Marner Afagn. Chr. 1. (1852) App. 194 He eat 
| with such a pamphagous fury as to cram himself with .. 
| eighteen biskets at one stolen meal. (In some modern Dicts.) 

Pampharmacon, variant of PANPHARMACON. 

+Pa:mphelet. Ods. rare—'. [Origin obscure: 
perhaps a cant term formed from Gr. mapgudos 
beloved of all, with dim. ending. Sibbald Géoss. 


PAMPHIL. 


compared obs. Du. or Fl. pampoelie ‘mulier 
crassa’.] A courtesan, a wench. 

1500-20 Dunsar Poeuis lv. 14 Dame Venus fyre sa hard 
tham sted, Thai brak vp durris, and raeff yp lockis, To get 
ane pamphelet on ane pled. 

+Pamphil. Ods. rare. [Cf. next.] A memo- 
randtim or note. 

1s7x Sin T. Smitit Let. to Ld. Burleigh 3 Mar. in Digges 
Compl, Aimbass. (1655) 192 Vhe next day..Mr, de Foix 
caine to us and brought usa draught of the whole League 
in French, ..we perused it with our Pamphils, as Mr. Hall 
termeth them, schedi¢ or adversaria. .(some other tho will 
have them called pieces, as some Frenchmen do name them). 

Pamphlet (pa‘mflét), sd. Forms: [4 fan- 
fletus), 4-7 pamflet, (6 pamflete, -flett(e, 5 pam- 
filet, pampelet, paunfiet, plaun-) ; 6- pamphlet, 
(6 pamphelet, 7 -lett(e), pamphlete, -lette, 
pampfelette. [Appears in 14th c. in Anglo- 
Latin (panfletus), English ( panflet, isth c. pam- 
filet, paunfict); app. a generalized usc of Lam- 
patlet or Panflel,a familiar name of the 12th c. 
Latin amatory poem or comedy called Pamphiles, 
sew de Amore (in OF, Pamphilel, MDu. Janflet), 
a highly popular opuscule in the 13the. Cf. the 
familiar appellations of othcr small works similarly 
formed with dim, -e/, e.g. Calonet the Distichs of 
(pseudo-) Cato, EZsofet, the Fables of Alsop, ete. 
(See note below.) Hence in 17-18th c. adopted 
in French and other langs.] 

1. A small treatise occupying fewer pages or 
sheets than would make a book, composed and 
(a) written, or (4, since ¢ 1500) printed, and issued 
as a separate work; always (at least in later use) 
unbound, with or without paper covers. 

Ina general sense used irrespective of subject (applied e.g. 
in 1495, to a codicil to a will, of only about 170 words), and 
in 17thc. including issues of single plays, romances, poems, 
novelettes, newspapers, news-letters, and other periodicals; 
still sometimes applied to chap-books, and the like; but not 
now usually to anything of purely literary character, or of 
religious nature, even though issued ‘in pamplilet form’. 

(a) [1344 R. pe Bury Phrlodibton viii, Sed revera libros 
non libras maluimus, codicesque plus dileximus quam 
florenos, ac panfletos exiguos incrassatis pratulimus pale- 
fridis.] 1387-8 ‘I. Usk Zest. Love uu. ix. (Skeat) 1. 54 Christe 
..graunte of thy goodnes to euery maner reder, full vnder- 
standing in this leud pamflet to haue, ¢141z2 Hocc.eve De 
Reg. Princ. 2060 Ppogh pat bis pamfilet Non ordre holdé, ne 
in him include. ¢ 1430 Lypc. J71. Pocis (Percy Soc.) 180 
My purpose, Out of the Frenssh a tale to translate, Whiche 
in a paunflet I redde and saw but late. 1490 Caxton 
£neydos Prol. 3 Sittyng in my studye where as laye many 
dyuerse paunflettis and bookys. 1495 /est. Ebor. 1V. 26 
And this pampelet I will stand as parcell of my forsaid will. 

(6) 1496 /ysshynce with Angle (1883) 37 That this present 
treatyse sholde not come to the hondys of eche ydle persone 
whyche wolde desire it, yf it were enpryntyd allone by 
itself & put in a lytyll plaunflet, therfore 1 haue compylyd 
it ina greter voluine of dyuerse bokys. 1523 SKELTON Gar/, 
Laurel 1191 And of Soueraynte a noble pampbelet. @1548 
Hatt Chrou., Edw. V 2 As I my selfe that wrote this 
pamphlet (Chronicle of Edw. V] truly knewe. 1552 Ascuim 
Let. to Astely Wks. (1761) 5 Syr Thomas More in that 
pamphlet of Richard the thyrd, doth in .. these pointes so 
content all men. 1559 Atrr. AZag. (1563) Hviij, I have 
recounted thus much..which if it should haue bene spoken 
in hys tragedye would rather haue made a volume than 
a Pampblete. 1577 R. Wittes Eden's Decades Epist. 7 
R. Eden .. translated .. some other prety pamflettes con- 
cernyng the Spanyardes and Portugalles voiages. 1582 
Staxyuurst Axets (Arb.) Ded. 4 Askam,..in his goulden 
pamphlet, intituled thee Schoolemayster. 1623 GouGe Serw. 
Extent God's Previd, Ded., In regard of the smalnesse of it, 
it [this Sermon] is indeed but as a little Pamphlet. 168r 
Luttrrete Brief Rel. (1857) 1. 11g The publisher of the 
Observator, Heraclitus Ridens, and the Loyall Protestant 
domestick Intelligence (three pamphlets that come ont 


weekly), 1778 JoHNSON 25 Apr. in Soswell, A few sheets of 
poetry unbound are a pamphlet as much as a few sheets of 
prose. 


2. More specifically, a treatise of the size and 
form above described on some subject or question 
of current or temporary interest, personal, social, 
political, ecclesiastical, or controversial, on which 


the writer desires to appeal to the public. 

This is merely a consequential specialization, arising from 
the fact that works of this kind are those for which the 
pamphlet form is now mainly employed, 

1592 G. Harvey 370 Lett. in Shaks. Allusion Bhs. 1. (1874) 
149 Were it not more for other, .. I would be the first, that 
shonld cancell this impertinent Pamflet. 1605 Cuarman 
Gentleman Usher Plays 1873 1. 294 Some words, pickt out 
of Proclamations Or great mens Speeches; or well-selling 
Pamphlets. 1641 Mu.-ton Ch. Govt. i. Wks. (1851) 99 These 
wretched projectors of ours that b:scraull their Pamflets 
every day with new formes of government for our Church. 
1683 Crowne City Politiques iv. i, As paper in Holland 
passes for money, Pamphlets with us pass for religion and 
policy. 1714 Swirr Pres. St. Affairs Wks. 1755 IL. 1. 203 
Systems that .-are supplies for pamphlets in the present age, 
and may probably furnish materials for memoirs and his- 
tories in the next. 1791 Mackintosu Vind. Gallice Wks. 
1846 ILI. 25 Pamphlet succeeded pamphlet, surpassing each 
other in boldness and elevation. 1792 Burke Corr. (1844) 
LIT. 428 Grattan's incomparable speech .. ought to make a 
little separate pamphlet. 1824 J. Jonnson 7yfogr. I. xiv. 
490 When pamphlets and other works of temporary and 
urgent nature are required. 1841 D'Israri Aaren. Lit 
(1867) 687 The age of Charles the First may be characterised 
as the age of pamphlets. 1874 Green Short /Tist. vii. § 5 
The brief form of these novelettes soon led to the appearance 
of the ‘pamphlet’; and a new world of readers was seen 


410 


in the rapidity with which the stories or scurrilous libels 
which passed under this name were issued, 


3. allrib, and Comb. a. alirto. 

1646 Sir T. Brownr Pseud. Lf. 34 We are to cast a wary 
eye on those diminutive, and pamphlet Treatics dayly pub- 
lished among us. 1715 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 1. 4 Yracts 
..often since publish’d separately, in Pamnphlet-Forms, as 
well as mostly upon Pamphlet-Suhjects. 1730 Fie.pine 
Author's Farce ii. i, ‘Vhe scribbler ina pamphlet war, 1899 
Daily News 13 June 8/3 An Introductory Letter.. which 
occupies sixty-nine pages, and is in pamphlet form, and 
pamphlet spirit. 

b. Comb., as pamphlet-book, -hislory, -octavo, 
-shop,-stall, -title,-writer,-writing; pamphlet-sised 
adj.; Pamphilet-wise adv. 

1716 M, Davies Athen. Brit. 11.86 Spending about six 
Years more in composing such *Pamphlet-Books, 1715 /d/d. 
I, 5 Vhe first Treatise.. publish’d..at Milan, 1607, ina small 
*Pamphlet-Octavo. 1750 Let. to A. Johnson 3 Nor have 
I omitted to call at every skulking *Pamphlet-shop, 1773 
Miss Burney £vedina (1791) IL. xxv. 153 Mrs. Selwyn had 
business at a pamphlet-shop. 1716 M. Davies Athen, Brit. 
If. 1 Several *Pamphlet-siz’d Writings. c172z0 /did, V1. 
Couclus. Diss. Physick 32. We deals chiefly,. with the 
Librarians of Morefields, *Pamphlet-stawls of old Books, 
and poor Ushers and Head-Form-Boys. 1613 Beaum. & 
VL. Honest Man's Fort. i. ii, Have copies of it posted on 
posts, Like *painphlet-titles, that sue to be sold. 1716 M. 
Davies Athen. Lrit. 11. 30 Some of King Henry the 8th’s, 
and Queen Anne Bolen’s reciprocal Letters, were printed 
*Painphlet- wise, about two or three Yearsago, 1735 Gotinc- 
BROKE Ox Parties Ded. 28 To follow the generous and equit- 
able Advice of the *Pamphlet-writer. 1751 Pofe's Dunciad 
u. 314 x0fe, Nota Pension at Court, nor Preferment in the 
Church,..was bestowed on any man distinguished for his 
Learning separately from Party merit, or *Pamphlet writing. 

Hence ( zonce-zvds.) Pa'mphletage, the aggregatc 
of pamphlets, pamphlets collectively ; Pamphlet- 
e‘tte, a small pamphlet; Pa‘mphletful, as much 
as a pamphlet will contain; Pamphle‘tic, -ical 
adjs., pertaining to or of the nature of a pamphlet ; 
Pa‘mphletism, an expression or manner of speech 
characteristic of pamphlets; Pa'mphletize v., 
intr, to write a pamphlet or pamphlets ; évaz2s. to 
write a pamphlet upon; Pa‘mphletless a., with- 
ont a pamphict. 

1896 A. Lancin Longn, Mag. July 110 The *pamphletage 
of the subject must he vast. 1832 Russet. /Hesferothen 
I. 64 In a small *pamphletette from Robinson's ‘Epitome..’, 
there is a very pleasant account of some of the treasures. 
1876 WV. Amer. Nev. CKXII1. 426 It included in ten words 
a *pamphletful of political insight. 1715 M. Davies Athen. 
Brit. \. Pref. 8 Expressing the *Pamphletick Character, 
and the Pseudonymous Inconsiderableness of those Libel- 
ling Insults. /éz¢¢. 10 Of the same Pamphletick genuineness 
is St. Barnaby’s Epistle. 1654 Gayton Pleas, Notes i. viii. 
122 Severall [ditions of some small *Pamphleticall labors of 
his. 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. I. ‘Yo Rdr. 4 Those 
Libel-Granado’s and Dragooning *Pamphletisms. 1652 
Gaute Afagas/rom. To Rdrs., Books of late .. crowded in 
amongst us (some in their *pampheletizing edition, some in 
their voluminous translation). 1828 Blackw. Alag. XXIV. 
21 Our Irish preacher..did not intend to preach, but merely 
to pamphletize. 1837 Marryat in Vew A/outhly Mag: LI. 
175 Martin..has obtained a great celebrity in France. .. He 
is lithographed, pamphletized [etc]. @1845 Syp. Smitu 
Sir G. C. Lewis in Hades, For ever and ever bookless, 
essayless, *pamphletless, grammarless. 

{Vote. Theamatory poem of Pamphilus appears as Panffct 
inthe Middle Dutcb Floris & Blaunchefleur of Diderik van 
Assenede (¢ 1250) 1. 333, where it is said of the hero and 
heroine ‘Ende men se oec te lesene sette In Juvenale ende 
in Panflette, Ende in Ovidio de Arte Amandi’ (And they 
were set also to read In Juvenal and in Panflet, And in 
Ovid on the Art of Loving). In French, Pamphlet appears 
in the inventory of the Library of the Louvre (Chas. V, and 
Chas, VI) dispersed by John, Duke of Bedford (L. Delisle 
Cabinet des Manuscrits 111. 160’, As to its popularity, 
the students of the University of Paris were rebuked because 
they preferred this erotic production to more edifying reading. 
Pamphilus was also well known in England, and is twice 
quoted or referred to by Chaucer; also by Gower J/irour 
14449 (where see Editor’s note). ‘I’o connect the work 
with our ‘ pamphlet ’, we have to suppose that here also, as 
in France and the Low Countries, it was familiarly termed 
Pamphilet or Panfiet, and that this name was in course of 
time extended to other opuscula produced or circulated ‘in 
pamphlet form ‘, i. e. as small detached works. This trans- 
ference of sense must have beeri complete before 1340, when 
the name was applied in PAzlobrb/on to what were evidently 
serious treatises, and before Thomas Usk, Hoccleve, and 
Lydgate applied it to single works of their own.] 


Pamphlet, v. ? Ods. [f prec. sb.] a. zuér. 
Yo write a pamphlet or pamphlets. b. ¢azs. To 
report or describe in a pamphlet. Chiefly in 
Pamphleting v6/. sb. and Af/. a. 

tsgz G. Harvey four Lett, ii, Who like Elderton for 
Ballating: Greene for pamphletting: both, for goodfellow- 
ship, and had conditions? 1592 NasHe 7. Penilesse Vp. to 
Printer, To the Ghost of Robert Greene, telling him, what 
a coyle there is with pamphleting on him after his death. 
1613 Jackson Creed i. xix. $11. 370 A common place 
trodden almost bare by the English pamphleting Papist. 
1716 M. Davies Athen, Brit. 11. 42 This Discourse being 
Pamphleted about, to Court, City, and Country. /d¢e. 217 
He acy underwent above fourteen several Tryals and 
Examinations, .. besides many other Conferences, which 
were not written or pamphleted. 


Pamphletary (pemflétari), 2. [f PAMPHLET 
5h, + -Any¥1,] Pertaining or relating to pamphlets ; 
of the nature of a pamphlet. 

1600 Nasue Summers Last Willin Hazl. Dodsley VIII. 


73 For baldness a hald ass, I have forgot, Patch’d up a 
pamphletary periwig. 1815 Paris Chit-Chat (1816) 1. 205 


PAMPINATION. 


The pamphletary fever, which has spread during a few 
months past. 1878 Bayne Purtt, Rev. Pref. 6 ‘Vhe Pam- 
phletary catacombs of the British Museum, 

sb, Also 


Pamphleteer (pemfleéties), 
{f. PamPpHLer 


-etteer, -etere, -etier, 7-8 -ettier. 
sb, + -EER.] A writer of pamphlets; the author 
of a pamphlet. (Often contemptuous.) 

1642 Vind. King 13 Seditious Preachers and Pamphletteers, 
1642 J. Tavior (Water P.) Scasonable Lect. title-p., Menry 
Waiker,.,a late Pamphletere, and now a double diligent 
Preacher, 1648 Heviin Relat, & Observ.1. App. 12 Though 
you doe not speak plaine, your Pamphlettiers doe. 1771 
Funins Lett. iy, 288 That miserahle pamphleteer..reduced 
his arguinent..to something like..a syllogism. 1847 ‘Tenny- 
son Princ. Concl. 89 A patron of some thirty charities, 
A pamphleteer on guano and on grain. 1874 Green Short 
fMist. iii, § 1. 117 The pungent pen of the pamphleteer played 
its part in rousing the spirit of the nation. 

Pamphletee:r, v. [f prec. sb.] 2/7. To write 
and issue pamphlets. Chiefly in Pamphleteer- 
ing v/. sb. and ff/. a. 

1715 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 1. Pref. 2 The Jesuitical 
Subornation of a Foot-Soldier’s Pamphleteering against 
a Protestant Vicar. 1763 Vuicner in ¥. Adams’ Diary 
5 I'eb., [pamphleteer for him again? No! I'll pamphleteer 
against him. 18r§ /id7x, Rev. XXV. 188 Vulgar slander... 
ckcd out by pamplileteering declamation. 1883 Broprick 
in roth Cent. 920 The coarse pumphleteering literature of 
which Swift and Junius produced the choicest specimens. 

+Pamphleter. 0s. Also 7 -ctter. [f. 
PAMPHLET + -ER1.] A writer cf a pamphlet, a 
PAMPHLETEER, 

1581 Nowext & Day in Confer. 1. (1584) Eiv, Here saith 
one of the Pamphleters, silence was the answere. 1592 
G. Harvey Pierce's Super. (1593) 181, | have seldom. .tasted 
a more unsavory slaumpacmp of wordes and sentences in 
any shittish Pamfleter. 1679 J. Smith Narr. Pop. Plot 17 
Calling those Pamphletters to a further Account, 

Pamphobia, variant of PANoPHOBIA. 

1890 in Bituncs Wat. A/ed. Dict. 1900 in Goutp Dict. 
Ned, Biot. 

Pamphract (pemfrekt), a. rave. [f. Gr. nap-, 
PAM- + Ppaxrds fenced, protected.] Completely 
covered or protected, as with a coat of mail, 

In recent Dicts. 

+ Pamphy'sie, a. Obs. nonce-rwid. [f. Gr. nap- 
PaM- + gvoixds natural, f. pvots nature.] Of or 
concerning all nature. 

1610 B. Jonson Alch, 11. v, Is .. Spagirica, Or the pam- 
physick, or panarchick knowledge, A heathen language? 

Pamphysical (pamfizkal), 2. rare. [f. as 
prec. + -AL.] Considering matcrial nature as the 
source cf all phenomena. 

1885 J. Martineau Sypes Eth. The. 1. Introd. 19 The 
extreme points between which philosophy has oscillated.. 
are the pantheistic and (if I may invent a phrase) the pam- 
physical poles of doctrine. /d7d, Il. Introd. 3 It may be 
regarded as determined into existence either from God, or 
from Nature. .. if from Nature, we take the pamphysical 
[track], within sight of Comte. he 

So Pamphysicism (pemfi‘zisiz’m), the pam- 
physical doctrine or theory. 

1895 Fairsairn Cathoticism viii. (1899) 360 Under the im. 
pulse given to pamphysicism by evolution, agnosticism be- 
came belligerent and constructive. 

+Pampilion. O/s. Also 5 pampaylyone, 
6 -pelyon, -ion, -pilioun, -ian, -pillion, -eoun, 
-pyllon, pawmpilyon. [Origin unknown. 

According to quot. 1619 (supported by 1503, 1532) the name 
of a fur-bearing animal. For sense 2, conneaion has been 
suggested with Pampellone, a town of France near Alby, and 
Pampeluna in Spain: cf. OF. pasipelune ‘ étoffe fabriquée 
a Pampelune’ (Godef.).] . . 

1. A kind of fur used in thergth and 16th centuries 
for trimming. 

1487 (in Fairholt (ed. Dillon) Costume Gloss. s.v.), Pam- 
paylyones of bozy. 1902 Paty. Purse Exp. blitz. Yor k (1830) 
33 A gowne of cloth of gold furred with pawmpilyon. 1503 
/bid. 189 Two skynnes of pampelyon for the cuffes of the 
same gowne. 1505 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1. 43 
Item, for xj skinnis of pampilioun to fill furth the lynyng of 
the samyn[goun]. 1932 Privy Purse xp. Hen. V ITI, For 
xxv dousin skynns of fyne pawmpelion, Ix li, 1619 MtppLEe- 
ton Love & Auntig. Wks. (ed. Bullen) VII. 33: Those beasts 
bearing fur... The ounce,..ginnet, pampilion. 

2. A coarse woollen fabric of rough surface. 

1567 in Swayne Sarum Church-w. Acc. (1896) 113, ij yerdes 
of Jene fustyan and ij yerdes of pampyllon to cast y® [organ] 
pypes vppon, ijs. vj¢. 1s8® Hottysanp reas. Fr. Jong, 
Vu habtllement de Bureau, ou autre drap meslangé de 
petit pris, dont les serfs & menu peuple soulott estre 
accoustré, a coate of chaungeable colours for seruauntes, 
sligbte rugge, or pampilion. 1597-8 Br. Hare Sat. 1v. ii. 
19 Lolioes side-cote is rough Pampilian Guilded with drops 
that downe the bosome ran. 

Pampinary (pe'mpiniri), a. vare. [ad. L. 
pampinarius, {. pampinus \ine-shoot, vinc-tendril.] 
Pertaining to vine-tendrils or vinc-shoot:. 

¢1420 Pallad. on ‘usb... 114 Thesquorges hie & graffes 
from the folde,..& scions pampinari, /d7d. 320 ‘he secunde 
yer tokitte of al yfere, That they or dede or pampinary, were. 

b. Biol. ‘Of or pertaining to a young shoot’ 
(Gould Dit, Aled, Biol. 1900). 


+Pampina‘tion. 0O¢s. rare. [ad. L. pampina- 
tion-em, n. of action f. pampinare, {. pampinus: 
see prec.] The pruning or trimming of vines. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.xvu. clxxviili]. (MS. Bodl.) 
If. 234/2 Also vines..nedep painpynacion, pat is to menynge 
pullinge awey of superfluite of leues. ¢1420 Pallad. on 
Husb, \1. 22 This mone is gk for pampinacioun Conuenient 


PAMPINATE. 


—void leves puld to be. 1656 in Broust Glossogr. 1745 
tr. Co.usclla’s Hush, & Bk. Trees w. vi, All superfluities 
may: be plucked off thein by frequent pampination. 

So +Pampinate, +Pa'mpine vés. Ofs. [L. 
pampinare), trans. to prane or trim (a vine). 

1420 Palla:/. on Hush. x. 198 A vyne whos fruyt humour 
wol putrific, Pampyned is to be by euery side. 1745 tr. 
Columella's Husb. & Bk. Trees w. xxviii, The time for 
pampinating or pulling off the superfluous twigs and leaves. 

+Pamping. Obs. [?for pampin(e, ad. L. pam- 
pin-us.) A tendril or young shoot of a vine. In 
quot. a/irib. or appositive. 

1607 Hevwooo Fair Maid E.rch, Prol., Meane while shore 
up onr tender pamping twig ‘hat yet on bumble ground 
doth lowely lie. 

Pampiniform ‘pempinifgim),@. Anal. [f.L. 
pampin-us + -(1\FORM, in mod. l. pamprniforme.]} 
Curled like a vine-tendril; applied ¢sf. to a con- 
voluted plexus of veins proceeding from the testis 
or ovary (also called spermatic or ovarian plexus). 

1668 Cucperper & Cote Sarthol, Anat. 1. xxiv 53 This 
Intertexture of Veins and Arteries. .is by some called Corpus 
varicosum, pampiniform, Pyramidal 1836-9 Topp Cyc/. 
Anat. Ii. 704/1 The corresponding vein .. forming the 
pampiniform plexus. 1899 4 //butt's Syst. Aled. V1. 233 The 
veins in which retrograde embolism.. has been found are the 
hepatic, the renal, the mesenteric, the pampiniform plexus, 

+Pampino'se, 2. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. pam- 
pindsus,{. Pampinirs vine-shoot : see -oSE.] Pro- 
fuse of twigs and leaves (said of untrimmed vines). 

c1420 Pallad. on Husb. Tab. 507 Vynys, pampynose and 
not fructuose, to remedie. 

+ Pampi-nulate, v. Ods. nonce-wd. [f. L. 
type *sampinulatus, {.*pampinul-us, dim. of pam- 
pinus: sce Payetnany.] érans. To furnish or 
deck with minute eurling or convoluted threads. 

1sg2 R. D. Hypucrotomachra 99 Mir starrie forebead pam- 
pynulated with threds of gold. 

Pampir, obs. form of Pasrer. 

li Pamplegia, pemplidzia). /a/h. Also pan-, 
and in Eng. form pamplegy. [mod.L., f. Past- + 
Gr. mAnyn stroke.] General paralysis. 

1842 Dunciison Med. Lex., Pauplegia [also Panfplegia), 
general paralysis. Palsy ofthe body. 1893in Syd. soc. Ler. 

Pamplemoussg, etc., vartants of POMPELMOOSE. 

Pampootie (pémp#tti). focal /rish. Also 
pampooter, pampootee. 

[Said in Folk-Lore Journal (1884) I1. 261, to have been intro- 
duced some two hundred or more years ago by an [ast 
Indian ship-captain who settled on the South Isle of Aran: 
possibly a popular corruption of some form of Papoosn, 
papouche, or Sp. babucha; cl. sapouches, pampootics.) 

A kind cf slipper or sandal of undiessed cow-skin 
sewn together and tied across the instep. Used in 
the Isles of Aran off the west coast of Ircland. 

1881 //arfer's Mag. 510 Sandals, called pampootees, made 


of untanned cowhide, universally worn by the inhahitants of | 


the Arran islands. 4 Folk. Lore Frul. VW. 261 Vne Ara- 
nites and inhabitants of some of the other Galway islands 
wear pampvuoters, 1892 Emiry Lawcess Grania J, ii. 13 
Twisting her small pampootie-clad feet round a rope. 

| Pampre (|| panpr’, pe’mpas). Chietly Arch. 
[a. F. pampre:—L. pampinus: see PAMPINARY.] 
An ornament or decoration representing vine-leaves 
and grape-elusters. 

1842-76 Gwitt Archi/. (ed. 7) Gloss., Pasmpre (Fr.). 1886 
Snecvon tr. Flaxdert’s Salamimbo xv. 413 A tunic of violet, 
brocaded with golden pampre. 

Pamprodactylous (pemprodex‘ktilos), a. 
Ornith. [f Gr. map-, Pam- all + mpd before + 
Saxrvdos Inger or toc + -ots.] Having a.l the 
toes pointing forwards, as the colies (ampro- 
dactyle of Murie), and a few other birds. 

1899 Cah. Nat. /list. 1X. 10 Certain Swifts, and to a 
less degree some Nightjars, have the whole number [of toes] 
permanently pointing to the front (pamprodactylous', 

Pampylion,Pampyr, obs.forms of PampPILion, 
PAMPER. 

Pan (pzn), 54.1 Forms: 1-7 panne, (I ponne, 
4-3 ponne), 4- pan, (5 pon, 6 pane). [OL. 
panne, ponne wk. fem. = OLG. panna (OFiis., 
MLG., LG., MDu. anne, Du. fan), OHG. 
phanna, pfanna (MIIG., Ger. pfanne); cf. Ieel. 
panna ‘late 14th c.), Sw. panna, a. pande, prob. 
from LG.; not found in Gothic. From its oceur- 
rence in OL, as well as in Continental WGer., and 
its having in OFIG. Af for ~, the word was evi- 
dently Com, WGer. in 4th or sth ¢., but its 
ulterior history and origin are uncertain. 

Some think it a (prehistoric) adaptation of L. fatina, 

Aatena, in same sense (as *pat'na, *padua, panna), but there 
are obvious difficulties, A med. (Ger.) L. fama occurs in 
rath c. (Du Cange), but this may be the German word, or 
the result of associating it with L. patina, VYhe Ir. panna 
was from med.£. or Eng, ‘Whe Lith. fava and Slavonic 
forms are admittedly from Ger.] 

1. A vessel, of metal or carthenware, for domestic 

? 
uses, usually broad and shallow, and often open. 

(Often in pl. in eonjunetion with o/s.) 

6897 K. AELFreD Gregory's Past. C. xxi. 165 Mid disse 
pannan hierstinge was Paulus onbarned, c¢1000 /ELFRIC 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 123/6 /'ated/a, panne. a1100 Gere 
in Angéra IX. 264 Pannan, crocca, brandiren. 13.. A. A Us. 
4939 Hy nymeth the fyssh, and eteth it thanne, Withouten 
fyre, withouten panne. ¢1375 Sc. Ler. Saints xxxii. 


| 
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(Justin) 731 A gret pane gert brocht be sowne. /did. xlvi. 
(A nastace) 181 Pottis or pannis vald he hynt in army's & kise. 
¢ 1385 Cuaucer Reeve’s £. 24 With hire he yaf ful many a 
patne of bras. ¢1420 Patlad. on Hush. 1. gog So hit be 
thicke and pourid in a ponne. @1529 SKELTON E/ynonr 
Rumurynge 317 A good brasse pan. 1543 Nottingham Kec. 
I1 1. 398, ij. sawcers,one pane, one candylstyke. 1552 HuLoer, 
Panne for coales, /avcus. Panne to bake in, festus. 1596 
Dacevnece tr. Leséie’s //tst. Scot. 1. 94 Yo karie pottis, pants, 
and vthir kitchine veshels. 1646 B. Ryves Mercur. Aust. 
164 They steale his Pots, Pannes and Kettles. 1718 Mrs. M. 
Eaces Recerpts 3 Lay a thin Strainer in a flat earthen Pan, 
c180z Mar. Epcewortu L£yxut xv, Let him get bome and 
to bed: I'll run and warm it witb the pan myself. 1871 M. 
Lrcranp Camér. fresh. iii. 47 They sent a porter off for 
the bot- water pans—so often forgotten until applied for. 


b. With defining words, indicating purpose, ete , 
e.g. bed-pan, bread-pan, frying-fan, milk-pan, 
saucepan, slew-pan, warming-pan : see these. 


e. As part of any apparatus. 

1611 Corcr., Bussind selle percée, the pan of a close stoole. 
lbid., Le bassinet Cun reschaut, the pan of a chafing dish. 
a 1693 Urguhart’s Raéelats im. xxit. 183. 1842 Paeneie 
Chem. Anal, (1845) 15 With the weights in the opposite pan 
of the balance. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract, Hygiene (ed. 3) 
4 More water must be used for thoroughly flushing the pan 
and soil-pipe. 

d. ‘Originally the pan or bowl for the oil-lights 
in a ehureh: afterwards applied to the frame for 


candles’ (Gloss.). Se. 


1554 Burgh Rec. Edinb. (Rec. Soc.) 11. 345 Item, for xiiij 
faddome of corde to hing the pan in the meids of the kirk, 
litjs. iiijd. 1556 /drd.247 Lhe sowie of xxs. for x half pund 
wecbt candill furnist be thai to the pane on the hie altar. 

e. Phrases. (70 leap, fall) ont of the pan into 
the fire, to eseape from one evil only to fall into 
a greater one: ef. Fryinc-Pan 1b; fo savour of 
the pan, to betray its origin; fo éurn the cal in the 
pan: see Cat sé, 12. 

61380 Wvcwir Se/. Hs. 111. 332 Many men of lawe .. bi 
here suteltes turnen be cat in pe panne. 1554 Riptev in 
Bradford's Writ. (Parker Soc.) I]. 160 A work of AEneas 
Sylvius,.. Inthe which.. there be many things that savoureth 
of the pan. 1596 Srenser State /ref. Wks. (Globe) 650/1 
This..were but to le:pe out of the pann into the fire. 1645 
Ocane Sol. Recant. ii. 60 Those Bellowes mount the blaze 
the bigher, Tbou leap'st but from the Pan into the fire. 

2. In many technical uses, applied to pan-ltke 
vessels in which substances are «xposed to heat, or 
to mechanical processes: e. g. 

a. An open vessel used for boiling, evaporating, etc.; also 
in Chem. a closed vessel for evaporation, a vacuum-pan. See 
also SALT-PAN, SuGAR-PAN, etc, b. Afetal/urgy. A pan- 
shaped vessel, usually of cast-iron, ta which ores are ground 
and amalgamated; also, a vessel in which ore is smelted. 
e. Soapmaking. A broad shallow iron vessel, usually form- 
ing the bottom of a large frame into which the tallows or oils 
are poured to be treated with soda lyes, etc., and from whielt 
the spent lyes are drained off: sce Soar-ran, dd. Tinplate 
Manuf. Yhe fourth in a series of five cast-iron rect- 
angular pots used in tinning, having a grated bottom, in 
which the tinned plates are placed on edge todrainand cool. 
é. Acircular sheet-iron dish in which gold is separated from 
gravel, crushed quartz, etc., by agitation and washing. 

a. 1674-91 Ray Coll. Words, Making Sa/t (KE. D.S.), They 
«eleave about a pottle or gallon of brine in the pan, lest the 
salt should burn, and stick to the sides of the pan. 1721 
Lond. Gaz. No. 6006/4 A Moicty of Salt-works, containing 12 
Pans. 1818 Marsnate Review 1 1.91(E. D. D.) The pans used 
in Cheshire for the evaporating of the salt brine, are now made 
of wroughtiron. 1823 Ure Dict. Chem. 436/1 Vhe evaporat- 
ing pan, or still, isa hemispherical dish of cast-iron. . furnished 
with an air-tight flat lid. 1854 Roxatps & Rtcuarpsox 
Chem. Technol, (ed. 2) 1. 220 Open pins..are heated by the 
waste heat of the pan-furnace. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech, 
1600/2 Overflow furnace-pans are used in concentrating 
sulphuric acid. 

b. 1839 Ure Dict, Asts 1133 (sv. Silver) The crystalliza- 
tion refinery of Mr. Pattinson is an estremely simple smelt. 
ing-house. .. Each pan has a discharge-pipe, proceeding 
laterally from one side of its bottom, by which the melted 
metal may be run out when a plug is withdrawn. 1881 
Raysonp Gloss. Mining, Pan,..a cylindrical vat of iron, 
stone, or wood, or these combined, in which ore is ground 
with muallers and amalgamated. 

Cc. 1839 Urr Dict. cl rts 1142 Vhe spent lyes, which are not 

at all alkaline, are run off by a spigot below, or pumped off 
above, hy a pump Set into the pan. /4¢. 1149 The apparatus 
employed for making these soaps is a copper pan heated by 
awater-bath; in the bottom of the pan there 1s a step, Io te- 
ceive the lower end of a vertical shaft, to which arms or 
paddles are attached, for producing constant agitation. 
_d. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 1253 A range of rectangular cast- 
iron pots is set over a fire-flue in an apartment called the 
stow, .. The first rectangle in the range is the tin-pot; the 
second is the wash-pot, with a partition in it; the third is 
the grease-pot; the fourth is the pan, grated at bottom; the 
fifth is the list-pot. 

@, 1875 Ksicut Dic/. Mech. 994/1 (Gold.wining) The 
operator. dips his pan..and then imparts to it a rolary and 
oscillatory motion [etc.. 1879 Eucycl. Brit. X. 745 The 
most characteristic [appliance] being the ‘pan',a circular 
dish of sheet-iron with sloping sides about 13 or 14 inches in 
diameter. 

3. The contents of a pan, a panfnl. 

[1674-91 Ray Co//. Words, Making Salt (E.D.S.), Out of 
two pans of forty-cight gallons they expect seven pecks of 
salt.) 1762 Gotpsm. Cit. W.Ixx, He..had found a pan of 
money under ground. 1800 Vincr //ydrostat. xi, (1806) 116 
Ly means of a pan of coals, we brought the water to the 
same degree of beat. 1839 Une Dict. Arts 1142 Six orseven 
days are requirdd to complete the formation of a pan of hard 
soap. 

4. A more or less pan-shaped depression or con- 
eavity of any vessel, or part of any structure. 


t 
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1764 Museu Rusticun 11, Ivii. 240 A spade made about 
four inches broad, and eighteen inches long in’ the bit, or 
pan. 1823 P. Nicnotson /’rac/. Build, 406 At the end of 
the table, nearest to the copper, a box, called the Pan, is 
adapted. 1852 SeipEt Organ 38 Where the pedal comes in 
contact with the beain, the latter has a deepening in the form 
of ahalf-circle (called the pan). 1869 Eng. Alechanic 24 Dec. 
352/3 On the top [of a harmonium] is the * pan’ containing 
the reeds. 1869 Boviete Arms and Arin.vi.(1874) 89 ‘Vhis 
boss, a kind of deep, circular pan made of iron, was fixed to 
the front of the shield, where it had a considerable projection. 

b. spec. In various obs. types of guns and pistols : 
That part of the lock which holds the priming. 
Flash in the pans see ¥Lasu sb.2 To shut one’s 
fan (slang’, to hold one’s tongue, keep silent. 

1sgo Sir J. Smyvtu Disc, Weapons 21 b, Because the same 
doth..wett the powder in their pannes and touch holes. 
1660 Bovine Mew kirf. Phys. Alech. xiv.101 Most of our 
attempts to fire the Gun-powder in the Pan of the Pistol 
succeeded not. 1662 Gurnatt Chr. fn Arm, verse 18. Ivi. 
§ 2 (1669) 427/2 Like false fire in the pan of an uncharged 
gun, it gives acrack but hurts not. 1761 Sit. Jag. 11. 110 
The pistol flash‘d in the pan, and a spark flew into the cask. 
1809 Matin Gi/ Blas vit. x. 2.9, I was not remiss in com- 
posing a fine compliment.. with which I meant to launch out 
on her part; but it was just so much flash in the pan. 1833 
Mareyat P. Simp/e xx, Shut your pan. 1864 A. Lincotn 
in Century Alag. (1885) Sept. 704/1, I shall Le very ‘shut 
pan’ about this matter. 1871 W. H.G. Kincston On banks 
of Amazon (1876) 368 If I had tinder I could get [a light] 
with the help of the pan of my gun. 

e. A socket, as of the thigh bone (0ds.), or for 
a hinge, ete. 

1598 Fiorio, Acceftabolo,.. Also the hollownes or pan 
wherein the huckle bone turneth. 1605 WitteT Hexrap/a 
in Gen. 335 We may name it acetabulum, the panne of the 
hucklebone, 1875 Ksicnt Dict, A/ech, 1601/1 /’an, .. the 
socket or sole for a hinge. 

5. A hollow or depression in the ground, esp. 
one in which water stands; sfec. a basin, natural 
or aitificial, in which salt is obtained by evapora- 
tion of sea-water; a SALT-PAN. So oyster pan. 

1573 Rey. Privy Counc Scot. Ser. 1. I. 286 It being 
menit be the awnaris and pan maisteris of certane pannis on 
the coistsydes. /b¢/., The awnaris and panmaisteris of the salt 
pannis. 1594 Prat Fewel/-ho... 32 Of all Channels, Pondes, 
Pooles, Riners, and Ditches, and of all other pannes and 
bottumes whatsoeucr. 1706 Phil. Trans. XXV. 2265 The 
Sea- Water being in hot Countries grained in Pans called 
Salt-Marshes. 1790 Praus. Soc. Arts VIII. 88 Frequent 
pools of sea-water in the middle of the Saltings. These are 
hot improperly called the Pans. 1836 Bray Yasar & Tavy 
I. 57 (Kk. D. D.) Mis-tor, a height on whose .. rocks there is 
found so large and perfect a rock-basin as to be called by 
the peasantry ‘ Mis-tor Pan’. 1852 Wiccins Enbanking 96 
Fill up the nearest of such hottows or ‘pans’, as they are 
called, with the stuff out of the circular dyke. 1884 Jrrreries 
Red Deer x. 199 Another kind of hollow in tbe hills is called 
a pan. 

b. spec. in South Africa, A shallow depression 
containing water or mud, at least in the rainy 
season ; a dried-up salt-marsh or pool-bed. 

1850 R. G. Cummine //unter's Life S. Afr. (1902) 33/2 
Heavy rains fill the pan or basin with water, and, the dry 
season succeeding, the water disappears, and large deposits 
of salt are found. These pans or salt-licks are met with in 
several partsof South Africa. 1889 Riper [Laccarp Allan's 
Wife, etc. 321 A dry pan, or water-hole, which. .was densely 
covered with reeds. 1900 Datly News 26 Apr. 5:6 The 
Boers, .. surrounding the pan, opened a murderous fire. 

6. The skull, esj:ecially its upper part; = Bratn- 
PAN, ELann-pan. Obs. or dial. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 10899 In pe forehed 
Arbur he smot, pore pe flesche, vnto be pan. 1362 Lancr. 
P. Pl. A. Ww. 64 Pees putte forp his hed and his ponne blodi. 
¢1386 Cuaucer A'nt,’s 7. 307 Loue is a gretier lawe, by my 
pan, Than may be yeue of anyerthely man. ¢ 1440 Prom. 
Parv, 381/1 Panne of an heed, craneum, 1548-77 Vicany 
Anat. ii. (1888) 27 They Le numbred seuen bones in the pan 
or skulof the head. 1658 A. Fox IV a7tz' Surg. i. vi. 62 Ail 
Wounds in the head are dangerous..especially..when the 
pan or scull is broken. 1839 Moir A/ansie Wauch (ed. 2) 
xxiv. 306, I feared the fall had produced some crack in his 
pan, and that his seven senses had gone a wool-gathering. 

+b. The patella or KNEE-ran. Obs. 

1657 Rumsey Org. Salutis xi. (1659) 63 The said Pitch- 
plaister, applyed to cover the pans of both knees. 1753 A. 
Merpuy Gray's Jn» Jru/. No. 53 Manifest Danger of. .hurt- 
ing the Pan of the Knee, or some such Disaster. 

+7. A steel cap. Obs. 

1638 W. Mountacuin Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 
1. 282 A pan for the head, back and breast piece, and gaunts. 

8. Ahard substratum of the soil, usually more or 
less impervious to moisture: see ILanp-ran, 

[1630 &. Fohnsou's King. & Contmw. 372 Vhe soile barren: 
.. being onelya flat Rocke with a pan of earth a foot or two 
thicbed 1784 Betxnare in &. Pefpers (1877) Il. 180 It [the 
water] descends to the hard stratum, commonly called the 
pan. 1786 Younc Auy, Agric. V.133 Whit Norfolk farmers 
call the pan, or that subsidence of the marle or clay which 
always forms immediately under the path of the plough. 
1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 1. 413 Upon all light soils 
it is necessary to preserve, at six or eight inches below the 
surface, what farmers call a pan; that is, the staple, at that 
depth, should be kept unbroken. @ 1817 ‘T', Dwicut 7yav. 
New Eny., etc. (1821) 1.374 ‘The stratum, lying immediately 
under the soil; .. what is here called the hard pan, avery stiff 
loam, so closely combined, as wholly to prevent the water 
from passing through it. 1846 J. Baxter Lily. Pract, Agric. 
(ed. 4) II. 303 ‘The pan, or old plough-floor, of this held. 
1875 Lyel/s Princ, Geol. I. 1. xliv. 508 At the bottom of 
peat mosses there is sometimes found a cake, or ‘pan’, as it 
is termed, of oxide of iron. 

9. A small ice-floe. 

1863 A. C. Ramsay Phys. Geog. xxiv. (1878) 396 The pans 


PAN, 


rise over all the low-lying parts of the islands, grinding and | 


polishing exposed shores, 1883 Fish. Exhib. Catal. (ed. 4) 
175 Running across Channel over small pans of ice. 1892 
W. Pike North. Canada 240 Ice was running in large pans, 
and steering was difficult. 

10. The broad posterior end of the lower jaw of 
a whale. 

1887 Fisheries of U, S. Sect. v. II. 232 note, Canes made 
full length from the ivory of the ‘pan’ of the sperm whale, 
turned and polished, with a hand-piece of the same material. 

Ll. attr2b. and Comb. a. gen., as pan hand, pro- 
cess, System; pan-dish, -furnace, -house, -lid, 
-metal, -sherd, etc. 

1854 Ronatps & Richarpson Chem. Techuot. 1. 280 The 
open pans..are heated by the waste heat of the *pan-furnace. 
1818 MarsuaLt Review 1}.92(E. D. D.) There ts a separate 
*pan-house toeach pan. 1902 Barnes Grunpy Thames Camp 
72 Jane polishes the *pan-lids and scours the kitchen tables. 
1552 (uv. Ch. Goods York, etc. (Surtees 65 Ore crosse of 
*pane mettall, one challes of pane mettell gilt. 1669 Sturmy 
Mariner's Mag., Penalties 4 Forfeit. 6 Bell-mettle, Pan- 
mettle, Gun-mettle, or Shroof-inettle. 1877. RaymMonp 
Statist, Mines & Mining 328 The Del Norte has yielded 
exceedingly rich *pan-prospects. 1851 MayHew Lond. 
Labour 11. 284 The potsherds and *pansherds, as the rub- 
bish-carters call them. 1880 JerFeries G?. Estate 194 The 
hives. .were all ina row, each protected by large 'pansherds’ 
from heavy rain. 1882 Aef. to H/o. Repr. Prec. Met. U.S, 
609 The introduction of the Comstock *pan system. 

b. Special comb.: pan-amalgamator, an 
amalgamating pan: see 2b; pan-charge, the 
contents of an amalgamating pan during the metal- 
lurgical pan process; pan-closet, a water-closet 
having a pan; pan-cover, the piece covering thc 
priming pan in old fire-arms; pan-head, a form 
of rivet-head used in shipbuilding; pan-ies, loose 
ice in blocks which form on the shores of Labrador 
and break away ; pan-latrine = fan-closet; +pan- 
licker, a parasite; pan-loaf, a loaf baked in a 
pan; pan-maker, one whose business it is to make 
pans; pan-man, a man in charge of a pan in 
a manufacturing process ; -pan-master, the owner 
ofasalt-pan: see sense 5, quot. 1573; + pan-meat, 
cooked food; pan-mill, a miner’s apparatus used 
in separating gold from the alloy of earth, with 
which it is found mingled (Farmer); pan-mug 
(local), a large earthenware vessel; pan-pie = 
PaNnbowDy ; pan-pulp (A/etallurgy), the ground 
ores and other materials in the amalgamating-pan; 
pan-rock, the rock-fish, Roccus /izeatus, when fit 
for frying; pin-sand, the sand-bottom of an 
oyster-park or oyster-bed ; pan-scale, -seratch, the 
scale that forms on the bottom of a pan; pan- 
washing, the separating of gold from gravel, etc., 
by stirring it in water in a pan; pan-wood (see 
quot.). Also PANCAKE, PANTILE, etc. 

1874 RaymonD Statist. A/ines & Mining 429 Dodge's *pan- 
amalgamator and settler. 1882 Ref. to Ho. Kepr. Prec. Met. 
U.S. 651 The *pan-charge is drawn into the settlers and 
thinned down. 1884 Century Alag. Dec. 262/2 The absolute 
inadmissibility of the almost universal *pan-closet. 1869 
Boutett Arms & Arm, (1874) 246 This [flint of a flintlock] 
is made to strike against a movalhle steel *pan-cover. 1869 
Sir E. REep SAipdnild. xvii. 328 The common form of rivet 
head employed for shipbuilding is that known as a *pan head. 
1874 ‘THEARLE Naval Archit. 127 The pan-head rivet. .is 
slightly conical under the head, {to] fill the hole made by the 
punching tool. 1878 H. Y. Hinp in Can. Naturalist N.S, 
VIII. 277 The gradual rise of the land .. brings the succes- 
sively rising surfaces under the influence not only of *pan- 
ice, but of snow-drifts. 1898 MWesti. Gaz. 2 Mar. 4/3 No 
heavy vessels .. could have withstood the terrihle pan ice, 
which was frequently twenty to thirty feet thick, 1897 
Hucues JJedit. Fever ii. 58 An inspection. .disclosed a leak- 
ing *pan-latrine. 1641 Bud/ front Rome A iij, ~ Panlickers are 
those who are Flatterers of Kings, Princes. 1886 WitLock 
Rosetty Ends (1889) 10 (E. D. D.) He lat drive at Simpson’s 
head wi’ a *pan-loaf. 1483 Cath. Angl. 257/2 A *Panne 
maker, patinarius. 1635-6 Canterb. Marriage Licences 
(M5.), Thomas Lashfeild of S. Mary Northgate,. . paninaker. 
1879 Spons’ Encycl. Manif. 1. 108 This communication .. 
is closed..by a sliding damper..under the ready control of 
the “pan-man. 1892 Labour Commission Gloss., Pan-men, 
men in the chemical industry engaged in boiling down the 
liquor obtained from black ash. c¢1009 Ags. Voc. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 281/7 Usuertitunt, “‘ponmete. c 1050 [bid. 409/9 
Ferculum, aices cynnes panmete. 1888 Daily [nter-Ocean 
(U. S.) 8 Mar., On their way to inspect the California *pan 
mill, 1688 R. Hotme Arimoury uu. 173/1 Cream, the top 
of Milk standing ina pot or *pan-mug. 1901 .V. & Q. 9th 
Ser. VIII. 406/2 A thick glazed earthenware vessel. . called 
a Jancheon in the Midland counties, ..a faz-2t4g in Cheshire, 
and a &neading-pan in most cookery books. 1882 KeZ. to 
Ho, Repr. Prec. Met. U. S. 651 This is found entirely suffi- 
cient to heat the *pan-pulp. 1898 HWes/s. Gaz. 25 Nov. 2/1 
Oyster culturists and connoisseurs would. .find..giants from 
the **pan sands’. 1879 Casselfs Techn. Educ. 1V. 338/1 
The carbonate and sulphate of lime.. gradually accumulates 
on the bottom of the pan... This *pan-scratch has therefore 
to be removed periodically. 1874 Raymonp Statist. ATines 
& Mining 21 (It) will yield, under *pan-washing..very often 
a notable quantity of gold. 1880 SuTueRLAND ales of Gold- 
felds 4 They got a lesson in pan-washing. x805 Forsytn 
Beauties Scott, (1806) 111. 511 The small coal used in [the 
salt-works] has, .. from time immemorial, received the singular 
appellation of *panwood,.. which has suggested. .a suspicion 
that wood was formerly used as fuel in these works. 1808 
Batt Coal-Trade 52 (£. D. D.) Great coals, chews, lime- 
coal,and pan-wood or dross. 


Pan (pzxn), 53.2. [a. Gr. Mdv.] The name of 
a Greek rural deity, represented as having the head, 
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arms, and chest of a man, while his lower parts 
were those of a goat, of which he somctimcs also 
bore the horns and ears, 

The original seat of his worship was in Arcadia, and he 
was supposed to preside over shepherds and flocks, and to 
delight in rural music; he was also regarded as the author 
of sudden and groundless terror seizing upon beasts or men 
(Panic); in later times, from association of his name with 
70 wav the all, everything, the universe, he was considered 
as an impersonation of Nature, of which lis attrihutes were 
taken as mysterious symbols, 

€1369 Cuaucer Dethe Blaunche 512 Pan that men clepe 
the god of kynde. ¢1420 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 324 The 
rewde god Pan, of sheperdys the gyde. 1579 k.. K. Gloss. 
Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Apr. 50 Christ..is the verye Pan and 
God of Shepheardes. 1584 R.Scor Discov. Witcher. vi. xv. 
(1886) 122 ‘They have so fraied us with bull beggers, spirits, 
.. elves, hags, fairies, satyrs, pans, fauns. 1606 SyLVESTER 
Du Bartas wu. iv. u. Alaguif. 870 Heer, many a horned 
Satyre, many a Pan, 1678 Norris Coll, Alisc. (1699) 55 The 
gentle God of the Arcadian plains, Pan that regards the 
sheep, Pan that regards the swains, Great Pan is dead. 1844 
Mas. BrowninG 7he Dead Pan, (Refrain) Pan, Pan is dead. 

Pan (pen), sd.3 Also 5 panne, [=F. panne, 
med.L. paxzza (Du Cange) ; of uncertain origin. 

The med.L. word is very frequent in the 13th c. Close 
Rolls, in the forms (as printed) Jawna and falza, which 
are difficult to reconcile with Janna and F. panne. An OF. 
penne (Godef.) raises further difficulty.) 

In a timber-framed house, the beam which rests 
upon and is fixed to the posts, and which supports 
the rafters, etc. See also quots. 1611, 1813. 

Hence app. the phrase fost and pan, which bowever is 
now taken in a different sense : see next. 

{1zzg Rot. Litt. Claus. 11. (1884) 65/2 Habere faciat.. 
duos postes et duos paunas in bosco nostro. /é/d., vii 
postes, vii trabes, vir palnas, et c cheuerones. /d¢d. II. 
104, ¢ cheuerones, x postes, xu paunas. /éid. 137, xx 
cheuerones, 111 trabes et uu palnas. So passinz.]) 

1420 Searchers Verdicts in Surtees Alisc. (1888) 15 In hys 
tenement in Coppergate in York walles even uppe thurgh 
fra the grunde uppe to the panne. 1483 Cath. Angl, 267/2 
A Panne of a howse, Janna. 1501 Searchers Verdicts in 
Surtees Afisc. (1888) 22 The sparrez & tymbre of ye said 
William, which is shot & hyngeth over ye ground of ye 
same Ric’ ther by viij'® ynchez & more anenst y® pan of his 
house. 1600 Burgh Rec. Glasgow (Rec. Soc.) 1. 206 Sic 
as biggis with poist and pan and layes with blak morter. 
[1611 Cotcr., Panne de bots (is particularly) the peece of 
timber that sustaines a gutter between the roofes of two 
fronts, or houses.) 1674-91 Ray W.-C. Words s.v. Pan v., 
It seems to come from pan in buildings, which in our stone 
houses is that piece of wood that lies upon the top of the 
stone wall, and must close with it, to which the bottom 
of the spars are fastned. 1813 Lesuie Agric. Surv. Nairn 
& Moray Gloss., Pan,..the great timbers of a cottage laid 
across the couples parallel to the walls, to support the laths 
or kebbers laid above the pans and parallel to the couples. 


Pan, 52.4 Also pane. [a. F. faz pane, com- 
partment, etc.: see PANE 56.1] 

1, In a timber-framed or half-timbered house, 
a square or compartment of timber framework, 


filled in with bricks or plaster. 

1842-76 Gwitt Archit. (ed. 7) Gloss., Pan, a square of 
framing in half-timbered houses, the uprights being filled in 
with work. It is called post and pan, or post and petrail 
work, in the north of England. 1855 Rosinson IVhitdy 
Gloss. s.v. Post and Pan, The posts being the framing, and 
the pan the flat surface or plastering with which the framing 
is filled up. 1886 Chesh. Gloss., Pane, a panel of doab or of 
bricks between the wooden framework of the old black-and- 
white buildings. . 

+2. The space between the flanked or salient and 
shoulder angles of a bastion, a face of a bastion. 

1742 Baitey, Pan of a Bastion, see Face ofa Bastion. 1823 
in Crass Technol, Dict. 


|| Pan, pan (pan), sd.5 Also pawn, paun. [a. 
Hind. Adz betel-leaf:—Skr. arya feather, leaf. ] 
The betel-leaf; hence the combination of betel-leaf, 


areca-nut, lime, etc., used as a masticatory. 

1616 Sir T. Roe in Purchas Pilgrims (1625) 1. IV. xvi. 
576 The King gining mee. .two pieces of his Pawne out of 
his dish. 1809 Lp, Vacentia Voy. & Trav. 1. 101 On our 
departure, paun and roses were presented, 1885 A/acuz. 
Mag. Nov. 78/2 All .. chew pan as a sailor chews his quid. 
1891 R. Kiretinc City Dreadf. Nt. 39 They grin and jabber 
and chew pan and spit. 

Pan (pen), zv.! [f. Pan sé.1] 

1. trans. To wash (gold-bearing gravel, sand, 
etc.) in a pan, in order to separate the gold; to 


separate by washing ina pan. Const. off, ozt. 
1872 ‘Marx Twain’ Roughing it \xi, He never could 
altogether understand that eternal sinkin’ of a shaft an’ 
never pannin’ out anything. 1879 Atcnertey Soérland 
153 This [gravel-wash] was panned off in the dish. 1879 
Encycl. Brit. X. 745 The gold is finally recovered by 
careful washing or ‘panning out’ in a smaller pan. 1880 
Daily Tel. 3 Dec., They ‘panned’ the surface dirt for gold. 
b. absol, or ziztr. To search or try for gold with 


the pan. 

1872 ‘ Mark Twain’ Roughing it Ixi, We had panned up 
and down the hillsides till they looked plowed hike a field. 
1881 Raymonp A/ining Gloss., Panning. .. Washing earth 
or crushed rock in a pan, by agitation with water. 1896 
Daily News 9 May 6/4 All tests made by dolly and panning 
off gave me good results. ; i 

2. To separate (salt) by evaporation in a pan. 

1897 Ouipa Puck xxxv. 462 We might perhaps get our salt 
panned, and our cotton carded. 


3. transf. and jig. (U.S. and Colonial.) To 


bring forth, yield (with oz). 
1884 Afetbourne Punch 4 Sept. 91/2 The department on 


| 
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being searched only panned out a few copper coins. 189 
Boston (Mass.) Frul. Nov., Vheir queer bee tree will pan 
out a good day’s work after all 

b. To get by any process, capture, catch. collog. 

1887 Fisheries of U.S. Sect. v. II. 477 The crew ‘ panned’ 
about 10,000 seals. 

4. intr. (usually with oz¢.) To yield gold, as 
gravel, etc. when washed in a pan; hence ¢razzs/. 
of the vein or mine, to yield precious metal. 

1874 Atprich Prud. Palfrey vii. (1884) 152 Vhough it did 
not yield so bounteously as the silver lode, it panned out 
handsomely. 1893 Times 24 May 5 ‘he new find... proves 
the reef to be 6ft. wide, and it pans well right through. 
1898 Daily News 8 Aug. 2/1 Assuming that all the land 
located on these creeks would pan out as well as the few 
claiins that were opencd. 

b. fig. To yield good results, show to advantage, 
succeed. 

1871 J. Hay Little Breeches, 1 don't pan out on the pro- 
phets And free-will and that sort of thing. 1890 Athengus 
2 Aug. 166/3 How disappointingly the product of antiquarian 
digging will ‘pan out’, 1892 all Mall G. 21 Nov. 2/3 
Unfortunately this business did not ‘pan out’, to use the 
American phrase. 

5. ¢vans. Vo cook or dress in a pan. 

1871 Narntys Prev. 6 Cure Dis, 1. ii. 64 Shellfish are pre- 
ferable either raw, roasted, or panned. 1883 Annie THomas 
Mod, Housewife 75 Panned Oysters. 

6. Agric. and dial. intr Of soil: To cake on 
the surface. Cf. Paw 56,1 8. 


@ 1825 Forsy Voc. &. Anglia, Pan, to be hardened, as the 
surface of some soil is, by strong sunsbine suddenly suc- 
ceeding heavy rain. 

Pan (pxn), v7.2 Sc. and 2. dial. {Derivation un- 
ascertained.] zz¢7. To fit, tally, correspond, agree. 

1572 Satir. Poems Reform xxxiv. 30 Say and promeis 
quhat thay can, Thair wordes and deidis will neuer pan. 
1674-91 Ray W.-C. Words, Pan, to close, joyn together, 
agree. Prov. ‘Weal and Women cannot pan, but Wo and 
Women can’, 1825 Brockett WV. C. Gloss., Pan, to match, 
to agree, to assimilate. 1877 Holderness Gloss. s.v., Jack 
an his wife didn't seem to pan togither at fost, but noo they 
get alang pratty weel. 1883 Almondbury & Huddersf 
Gloss. s.v., Boards pan when they lie close together. 

b. trans. To fit, join, or unite together. 

1884 Leeds Mercury Suppl. 31 May (E. D. D.), Pan it 
down—press an article into its proper place, 1888 Sheffield 
Gloss. s.¥., To pan boards together, 


Pan, obs. form of PANE; obs. Sc. form of Pain. 

Pan-, combining form and formative element, 
repr. Gr. mav- from 7av, neuter of mas all, which was 
freely used in Greek, esp. with adjs. to which it 
stood in advb. relation in the sense ‘all, wholly, 
entirely, altogether, by all, of all’, as in mavaya6os 
altogether good, mavayos all-holy, mavaxns all- 
healing, mavdpioros best of all, mavapydvos suited 
to all musical modes, wavénpos pertaining to all the 
people, public, mavomAos fully-armed, mavaéAnvos of 
the full moon, mévao¢os all-wise; so from national 
names, as maveAAnvios of all the Greeks, mararios 
of all the Ionians; also in sbs., etc. derived from 
these adjs., and some other sbs., as mavééerys an 
all-receiver, mavynyeymy ruler of all, mavyyupis a 
universal or general assembly, savonAia panoply. 

Hence fan- occurs in English in words taken or 
derived from Greek, and in many others formed 
more or less on the same analogy either in English, 
med. or mod, Latin, or French. It is especially 
common with national names, after maveAAjuos, 
maviwvios, etc., where it has become a living suffix, 
prefixed whenever needed. Before a labial zav- 
became may-, and before a guttural may- (= faz-), 
as mapdpidros, maypiAnros beloved of all, mayxpeas 
the sweetbread, the pancreas; the former of these 
is retained in some English derivatives (see Pam-), 

The following are examples of the uses of fax-; 
the more important words will be found in their 
places as Main words. 

1. With national names, and words formed in 
imitation of them, with the sense ‘Of, pertaining 
to, or comprising all (those indicated in the body 
of the word)’; with sbs. in -2saz and -ést, generally 
expressing the notion of or aspiration for the 
political union of all those indicated, a sense 
which also tends to colour the adj. Of modern 
formations of this kind, PansLavism and Payn- 
SLAVIST, with their related words, appear to have 
been the earliest. Among others are: Pan-A nglo- 
Sa‘xon a., of or including all of ‘ Anglo-Saxon’ 
race. Pan-anthropolo‘gical a., of all anthropo- 
logists. Pan-ato'mic a., consisting of all the atoms 
(humorous). Pan-Bu'ddhist a., of or embracing 
all Buddhists; so Pan-Bu‘ddhism. Pan-Ce'ltic 
a., of all Celts, or all the Celtic peoples; hence 
Pan-Ce'lticism. Pan-Chri‘stian a., universal 
Christian. Pan-denomina‘tional a., of or em- 
bracing all religions denominations. Pan-eccle- 
sia‘stical a@., representing a whole church or 
ecclesiastical body. Pan-Go'thic z., common to 
or including all the Gothic or Teutonic races or 
languages, Germanic. ,,Pan-hu-man 2., of or per- 


PAN-, 


taining to all human beings. Pan-Io-nian, Pan- 
Ionic adjs., of or compnising all Jonians. Pan- 
I-sraelitish a., of or pertaining to all Israelites. 
Pan-La‘tinist a., of or embracing all the Latin 
races. Pan-O-rthodoz a., of, pertaining to, in- 
cluding, or representing all the Orthodox churches 
of the East; hence Pan-O’rthodoxy, the principle 
of a union of all the Orthodox churches. Pan- 
Protestant a., of or common to all Protestants. 
Pan-Sa‘xon a. = Jan-cInglo-Saxon. Pan-Teu- 
tonic a., of or embracing all Teutonic peoples ; 
hence Pan-Teu‘tonism, the principle of a union 
of all Tentonic peoples. 

1899 Daily News 8 May 8/4 The Admiral’s ‘ * Pan-Anglo- 
Saxon’ ideas are popular on the other side. 1883 WRIGHT 
Set, S-epticism 13 Were a *pananthropological congress 
..to vote that [etc.}, 1883 Contemp. Kev. Dec. 800 One 
great Evolutionist is inclined to. .insinuate that the universe 
13 the prodnct of a *Pan-atomic Council. 1902 /6z/. Dec. 
849 Something like a *‘Pan-Bud |hist movement, /drd. 851 
*Pan-Buddhism and Eastern Russian policy are now in- 
separabie factors on the political chessboard of Asia. 1895 
Athenzum 6 Apr. 434/1 The president of various Young 
Ireland and *Panceltic societies. 1901 Scotsman 20 Sept. 
3/7 (He] remarked that the Pan-Celtic Conference had laid 
the foundations of an ahiding intellectual and moral union 
of the Celtic races. 1868 Visct. Strancrorp Select. (1869) 
II. 291 An explanation .. from the *Pan-Christian point of 
view. 1892 Scot/. Leader 14 Mar. 7 The Carrubber’s Close 
Mission, which is thoroughly *pan-denominational in its 
character. 1897 I estmt. Gaz. 2 Nov. 9/1 Like ‘Toynbee Hall, 
the new settlement is pan-denominational!, welcoming allt 
shades of opinion. 1888 Pal! Mall G. 6 July 1/2 ‘Iwo of 
these “pan-ecclesiastical assemblies are meeting this week 
in our midst. 1880 Earve Philol, Eng. Tongue (ed. 3) § 236 
Specimens .. which we derive from the old ancestral *pan- 
gothic stock. 1900 Contemp. Kev. Apt. 571 Vhe *pan- 
human type spreads. 1830 J. Douctas Err. regard. Relig. 
iii. 76 The *panionian Confederacy or the Amphictyonic 
Council. 1878 ucycl. Brit. VU. 675/2 The purification 
of Delos .and the restoration of the *Pan-ionic festival 
there, in 426 B.c. 1881 /dfd. XII. 204/2 Pan-lonic, 1891 
Cuevne Orig. Psalter iv. 148 A fine monument of the *Pan- 
Israelitish sentiment of the Persian period. 1882 cho 29 
Aug. 1'5 She regards it as highly important that a ‘ *Pan- 
Latinist’ movement should be started, in order to oppose 
and neutralise the advancing aggression of ‘ Pan-Germanism’ 
and ‘Pan-Islamism’, 1888 Pall all G. 6 July 1/2 Vhey 
are endeavouring to hold a *Pan-Orthodox Council in 
Kieff. 190z Q. Xev. Apr. 604 The principles which inspire 
her rulers are those of Panorthodoxy and Panslavism. 
1898 QO. Nev. Apr. 469 The old *pan-Protestant theories. 
1go1 A. Birret in uv. Amer. Kev. Feb. 262 A *Pan-Saxon 
Idea, to go down into the lists and strike the shields of 
the Pan-Slavonic Idea,..and of the Pan Germanic Idea. 
1884 Wanch. Guard. 25 Sept. 5/2 An imaginary deep-laid 
scheme... a *Pan-Teutonic or Pan-Africander combination 
against the British powerin South Africa, 1893 I} estu2. Gas. 
12 Nov. 5/1 The Organ of the Pan-Feutonic League. 1894 
E.. P. Evans in Pop. Sei. Monthly XL1V. 306 Germany has 
long since outgrown the swaddling-clout of * Panteutonism. 

2. Other words: Pana‘nthropism [Gr. dv6pwnos 
man, after pantheism) : see quot. Pan-apo'spory: 
see quot. Pan-athle-tic a., of or pertaining to 
the whole circle of athletic contests. Pana'tom, 
an atom of a supposed primary substance of which 
all the elements are composed. Panbla‘stic a. 
Biol, (Gr. Bdacrés sprout], originating from all 
the germinal layers (Billings Wa/, Aled. Dict. 1890). 
Panchri‘stic a., identifying Christ with the 
universe. Pancla‘stic, an explosive that shatters 
everything. Pan-conci‘liatory a., conciliatory to 
all. + Pancra‘stical a. ?for panchrestical (Gr. 
mayxpyores good for everything], good for all 
diseases, of the nature of a panacea. Pancyclo- 
peedic a., of or pertaining to the whole circle 
ofscience. + Pan-deda lian a. [Gr.navdaidadros], 
of all curious workmanship, Pan-destru‘ction, 
universal destruction, Pandia‘bolism [after pan- 
theism] = pan-Salanism. Pandynamo-meter : 
see quot. Pan-e‘goism, an extreme form of 
subjective idealism, restricting reality to the per- 
cipient ego; solipsism; hence Pane’goist, a 
solipsist. Pane’ntheism [Gr. éy in + @eds God]: 
See quot. Pan-en‘logism, universal or indiscri- 
minate praise. Panfrivo‘lium sonce-wd. [from 
Srivolous, after pandemonium, etc.], a scene of all 
frivolity. Pange'rmism, a doctrine that attri- 
butes all disease to germs; so Pange‘rmic a. 
+ Pan-gly-phic a.: see quot. Pangra*mmatist : 
see quot. Pangra‘phic a., writing on all subjects 
or in all forms. Pangymnassticon, a device 
combining many gymnastic appliances (Funk 
1§93). Panhidrosis, panid-, perspiration over 
the whole body. Panhy'grous a. rare (Gr. 
mavuypos quite damp or wet], damp over the whole 
surface (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1893). Pan-hyperz'mia, 
general hyperemia or plethora of blood (/é7d.). 

Panhystere’ctomy, complete excision of the 
womb. Panichthyo:phagous <., eating fish of 

all kinds, Panidiomo'rphic a. A/in., having all 
its components idiomorphic. Pan-materiali‘stic 

a. [after pantheistic}, holding the material universe 
to be all. Pan-melo-dicon, -melo‘dion: see 
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of the nerves; multiple neuritis (Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1893). Pa'nnomy //z/os., the ‘law of reason as 
universal’ (Funk 1895). Pano,istic a. Exdom. 
[Gr. wév egg], having an ovary producing eggs 
only without vitelligenous or other cells. + Pan- 
olethry [Gr. raywAeOpia utter destruction], general 
destruction or slaughter. + Pano'rganon, a 
universal instrument. Panoti‘tis, inflammation 
involving both the middle and internal ear (Billings 
Nat. Med. Dict. 1890). Pampathy (Gr. maéus 
suffering], a feeling common to all, Panphe- 
no‘menalism /’42/os.,a theory that the universe is 
purely phenomenal, +Panple‘gia: see PAMPLEGIA. 
Panpneu'matism: see quot. Panpolism (Gr. 
néats city, moAccpa community], equality of civil 
rights. Pan-po‘pish a., pertaining to universal 
papal jurisdiction or power. Panpsy’chism: see 
quot. Pan-Sa‘tanism [after famtheism), the belief 
or doctrine that Satan is the informing spirit of 
the universe. Pansci‘olism, universal sciolism or 
smattering of knowledge. Pansclerosis /ath., 
complete induration of a part (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1893). 
+Panselene [Gr. mavoéAnvos full-mooned], the 
full moon} Phillips 1706, etc.). +Pamsperm: sce 
quot. Pansphy’ gmograph = CarploGRAPH, or 
a combination of cardiograph and sphygmograph 
(Mayne 1857). Panstereora'ma([Gr. orepeds solid 
+ Spapa sight, spectacle]: see quot. Pante’le- 
graph, a form of telegraph invented by Casseli in 
1856, for transmitting facsimile messages and por- 
traits along a line connecting two isochronously 
vibrating pendulums, of which the first guides an 
iron point over the original portrait or message, 
setting up equivalent motions in the other, So 
Pantele‘graphy, ‘facsimile telegraphy’ (Funk 
1893). Pante‘lephone, a highly sensitive micro- 
phone capable of reproducing minute sound-vibra- 
tions at great distances; hence Pantelepho‘nie a. 
Panthele'matism /’4:/os. [Gr, @eAnpar- will: see 
-IsMJ, the theory of Schopenhater that the Ultimate 
and Absolute is Will. Pa'nthelism [Gr. @¢A-ew 
to will] = prec. Panzoism /7o/. [Gr. (wn life], 
a name given to a synthesis of all the elements or 
factors of vitality. Panzo'éty [Gr. (wé7ns animal 
nature], a zymotic disease affecting animals gener- 
ally in a district or country; so Panzod'tic a. 
and sé. 

1871 Hi. B. Forman Liretug Pocts 367 If Mr. Swinburne’s 
creed is describable in one word, that word must be made 
for the occasion—*pananthropism :. .he sees the spirit of man 
(which be it borne in mind he calls ‘God’) everywhere 
animating and informing the universe. 1892 Atheneum 
12 Nov. 667/3 A seedling .. showing prothalli developed 
aposporously over general surface of frond Gpanmpospory). 
1899 MWestm. Gaz. a Jan, 2/t That Cambridge Under- 
graduates..are not all marching through a cycle of “pan- 
athletic triumphs to double firsts. 1872 Watts Diet. Chem. 
VI. 846 *Panatoms .. the hypothesis that all the elements 
are formed of a single primary substance, pantogen, the 
atoms of which are regarded as material points, and as 
equal to one another. 1897 Lxfosttor Dec. 416 Grutesque 
Egyptian Gnostic Gospels which. .exhibit a *pan-Christic 
conception, 3892 7%mes 2 Apr. 7/2 A “panclastic more 
terrible in its effects than any hitherto known. 1901 M. 
J _F. MeCartny Five Vrs. Jre/. xxvi. 383 That *pancon- 
ciliatory gentleman, 1698 Fryer Acc. £. India & 1. 377 
Their Prescriptions are *Pancrastical, a Salve for every 
Sore, without respect had to difference of Temperament, 
or Constitution. 182 De Quincey Sir IW. Ilamilton 
Wks. 1863 XVI. 130 A “pancyclopxdic acquaintance with 
every section of knowledge that could furnish keys for un- 
locking man’s inner nature. 1318 Litncow /i/er. /are- 
well Kiv, To see thy gallant Youthes, so rich arrayde, In 
*“Pandedalian Showes, did shine like Ore. 1884 Rar Contemp. 
Socialism 302 Bakunin, the Russian nihilist,.. says that to 
attain ‘ *Pandestruction’ requires ‘a series of assassinations 
and audacious, or even mad enterprises, horrifying the 
powerful anddazzling the people’, 1899 L. A. Tottemacne 
in Literature 16 Sept. 281 [Some pessimists] will contend 
that .. her [Nature’s] cult is in reality, not Pantheism but 
“Pandiabolism, 1876 Catal. Set. App. S. Kens. 59 Flexion 
*Pandynamometer. An instrument designed to determine 
the work done by a steam engine, by means of the flexion 
of the beam. 1896 Denn in Academy 25 Jan. 70/1 *Pan- 
egoism (better known as solipsism—the extreme form of sub- 
jective idealism). 1898 Q. Kev. Jan. 65 Secondly, a philosophy 
of Immaterialism and Panegoism, in which, if consistent, 
we become subjective idealists and solipsists. 1890 Ang. 
Illustr. Alag. Nov. 130, 1 am the great *Panegoist, the 
would-be Conservator of Self, the inspired prophet of the 
Universal], 18974 tr. Uederweg's [ist. Philos. 11.230 Krause 
(1781-1832) .. songht to improve upon the pantheism of the 
System of Identity by developing a doctrine of *Panentheism, 
or a philosophy founded on the notion that all things are 
in God. 1891 tr, Aimiels Frul. 194 Vhe panentheism of 
Krause is ten times more relizious than their dogmatic 
supernaturalism. a 1864 Wational Rev. (Webster), Her book 
has a trace of the cant of *paneulogism. 1834 7art’s A/ag. 
I. 597/1 Within the walls of that exquisite *Panfrivolium— 
the ball-room at Willis’s! 1887 A. M. Brown Azim. Adkal. 
160 *Pangermic doctrines bolstered up by hazy, vague, 
hypotheses. /di, 126 *Pangermism has been exhausting 
its energies in seusational demonstrations of bacterial sur- 
prises and bacillar blunderings. 1s9z R. D. Aypuceroto. 
| machia 6 Fragments of strange histories, “Panglyphic and 

Hemy-glipbic, /argin, Panglyphic be wholy carved from 
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Pan-neuritis Path., general inflammation | the head to the foot in all members. 1739 J. Herrick 7xy- 


Phiodorus p. xxvii, There is yet another style of Writers 
which .. may not improperly be called *Pangrammatists... 
It was not sufficient for them that their Poems consisted of 
the proper feet and measure, unless all the letters of the 
Alphabet were crowded into every single line of them. 1825 
New Monthly Mag. XIV. 254 Rivalling the Pangram- 
matists and Lipogrammatists of old in quaint and laughter- 
stirring conceits. 1821 Blackw. Mag. VII. 356 A sort of 
Hermes Trismegistus—in short, he may be reckoned omni- 
scriptive or *pangraphic. 1857 Mayne E.vfos, Le.r.,*Pan- 
idrosts. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Panhidrosis. 1890 Bittincs 
Nat, Med. Dict., *Panhysteretouy. 1900 Lamet 18 Aug. 
500/2 Panhysterectomy and vaginal extirpation were favoured 
in continental Europe. 1853 Fraser's A/ag. XLVII. 265 
A dry coarse fish, fit only for hungry boatmen and “pan- 
icthyopbagous puss. 1888 W.S. Bayley in Amer. Naturalist 
Mar. 209 When..all of the constituents are idiomorphically 
developed, the rock is *panidiomorphic. 1877 Fraser's Miag. 
XV. 103 A most striking pourtray,, in pantheistic or *pan- 
materialistic form, of the wondrous living guise of the 
Unknowable. 1838 /xeycl. Brit. \ed.7) XVI. 780/2 *Pan- 
melodicon, an instrument invented by Leppich at Vienna in 
1810. by means of a conical barrel moved by a wheel, rods 
of metal, bent toa right angle, were made to sound when 
the finger-keys were pressed down. 1890 Cent. Dict., Pan- 
melodion, 1899 Huxrey Anat. /nv. Antm. vii. 443 So far 
as is at present known, only the Orthoptera and the Pulici- 
dae possess *panoistic ovaria. 1888 Rot Eston & Jackson 
Anim, Lee \ntrod. 23 zefe, An ovary in which every ovarian 
cell becomes an egg, may be termed panoistic; one in which 
some only become eggs,..meroistic. The terms are Lrandt’s, 
and were originally applied by him to Insectan ovaries. 
1668 M. Casauson Credudtty (1670) 58 Such persecutions, 
confusions, internecions, and *Panolethries, as they have 
suffered in most places. 1672 Lrysourn (¢/tle) *Pan- 
organon; or, a Universal Instrument performing all such 
conclusions as are usually wrought by Spheres, Sectors, 
Quadrants, Planispheres, etc., and to Solve Problems in 
Astronomy, Dialling, etc. 1g00 P. Carus fist. Devil 462 
There is..a mysterious longing, a yearning for the fulness of 
the whole, a *panpathy which finds a powerful utterance in 
the psalms of all the religions on earth. 1891 Fraser Lie 
Berkeley x. 410 Vhis philosophy of ultimately unintelligible 
*pan-phenomenalism. 1897 Scotsuzan 25 Mar. 7/5 This 
psychology .. leaves no room for reality anywhere, and can 
only result in a panphenomenalism akin to that of Hume. 
1go1 Baldwin's Dict. Philos. 11, 2536/1 *Panpueumatisne, 
a term used by v. Hartmann (only) to designate a ‘higher 
synthesis of Panlogism .. and Panthelism .. according to 
which the absolute is both will and thought’. 1884 Rae 
Contemp, Soctatisin 190 Equality of right was tbe mark of 
the new period: Marlo calls it *panpolism. 1883 Chr. 
Commu. 6 Dec. 174/3 Vhey have, while escaping from the 
*pan-popish bondage,.. been led into metaphysical mazes of 
divinity. 1901 Baldwin's Dict. Philos. WN. 256/1 *Pan- 
psychism, the theory that all matter, or all nature, is itself 
psychical, or has a psychical aspect; that atoms and mole- 
cules, as well as plants and animals, have a rudimentary life 
of sensation, feeling, and impulse which bears the same rela- 
tion to their movements..that the psychical life of human 
beings does to their objective activities, 1894 tr. //ar- 
nack's [1ist, Dogma iv. 257 note, Some Gnostics advanced 
to ~Pan-Satanism with regard to the Conception of the 
Wurld. 1868 Pad? Alalt G. 2 Dec. 12 The attempt at 
pansophism, even in the arts, must end in *pansciolism. 
1731 Baiwey, *ansperm, universal seed, also a mixture of 
all sorts of seeds. 1842 Branpe Dict. Sct.,etc., “/anstercvo- 
vama,..in Rilievo, a model of a town or country in cork, 
wood, pasteboard, or other substances. 1889 in Pudbdic 
Opinton 27 Apr., In place of a picture le shows us a 
panstercorama. 1875 Ksicur Dict, Alech. 1602/2 */’an- 
telegraph, 1881 Nature XXIV. 225 Of telephone-specialists 
M. de Locht-Labye will show his *pan-telephone in action. 
1887 Sct. Amer. 28 May 343/2 When the diaphragm was 
{affected] by damping either with the fingers or by placing 
the ear directly against its surface, the molecular or “pan- 
telephonic vibration predominated, and all sounds were 
heard, ineluding the first harmonic. 1897 SHietps / jad 
PhiJos. 293 Hartmann, endeavoring to reconcile the pan- 
logisin of Hegel with the *panthelematism of Schopenhauer 
(or socalled doctrine of universal will), 1901 Badkdwin's Dict, 
Philos. UW. 259-8 *Panthelisnt, the doctrine that will is the 
basis of the universe. 1878 WV. Amer. Kev. CXXVII. 53 
The great world-powers, such as Evolution, Persistence of 
Force, Heredity, *Panzoism, and Physiological Units. 1890 
Bituncs Nat, Med. Drct., *Panzootic, an epizodtic affect- 
ing many different kinds of animals. 1893 Syed. Soc. Lex, 
Panzovtic, relating to Panzodtia. 1857 Mayne Laxpos. 
Lex., Panzootia,.,term for a disease which affects the 
cattle and other animals of a country or district generally; 
similar to Pandeiia as applied to human beings: *panzoéty. 


+ Panabase (pa‘nabeis), J/iz. Obs. [irreg. 
mod, f. Gr. way all + Base 56.1 Named (in French) 
by Beudant 1832.] A synonym of TETRAHEDRITE. 

1847 in WessTER; and in later Dicts, 1896 A. H. Curster 


Dict. Names Min , Panabase,.. because of the number of 
bases which may replace one another in its coniposition. 

+ Panabasite (pan basoit), A/tz. Obs, = prec. 

1870 J. Orton Andes & Amazons i. xxniil. 443 Native 
silver with arsenuret of silver, panabasite pyrites and blende. 

+ Panace-on, erron. form of PANACEA. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Alerc. Compit. xvi. 563, | think I have found 
a Panacazon for all Scorbutick pains. 

Panace (px'nis/). Also 6-7 panaces, 5 
panacee. [Adapted or adopted forms of L. 
panax and fanaces, synonyms of fanacéa (see 
below), as name ofa plant. avzaces retains the L. 
form ; fanacee was prob. from Fr.; Lyly’s paxace, 
if of two syllables, would represent L. faxax.) 
A fabulous herb to which was ascribed the power 
of healing all diseases; ‘All-heal’. 

Variously identified, as by Pliny, with Z/gus/iczw, Lovage, 
and Opopanax, and by the 16th c, herbalists with several 
other plants: cf. ALL-HEAL, x 

1513 DouGias Aves xu. vii. gt The weil! smelland herb 
hait panaces. 1580 Lyty Zup/uces (Arb.) 425 Where is that 
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precious herbe Panace which cureth all diseases? 1612 
Biste 7rausl. Pref. 3 Men talke of Panaces the herbe, that 
it was good for all diseases. 1697 Drypin nerd xi. 617 
Venus. .brews Uh’ extracted Liquor with Ainbrosian Dews, 
And od'rous Panacee. 1740 C, Pitt Virg, Aeneid xt. 583 
‘The queen.. Tempers with scented panacee the whole. 1866 
Conington /Exerd xu. 424 With juices of ambrosia blent 
And panace of fragrant scent. 

Panacea (penis74). Also 6 -chea, -chea, 
7 -era, [a. L. pavacéa, a. Gr. mavaxeca universal 
remedy, f. wavaxys ‘all-healing ’.] 

1. A remedy, cure, or medicine reputed to heal 
all diseases ; a catholicon or universal remedy. 

1548 Upatt, etc. Erasm, Par. Luke Pref. &b, [That] 
which they call Aasacea, a medicine (as they affirmme) effec- 
tual andof muche vertue, but knowen tono man. 1599 NasiE 
Lenten Stuffe Wks. (Grosart) V. 234 Physitions deafen our 
eares with the Honorificabilitudinitatibus of their heauenly 
Panachea, 1625 Hart Anat, Ur. Pref. B, This Panacea 
was a certaine medicine made of saffron, quick siluer, ver- 
milion, antimonie, and certaine sea shels made vp in fashion 
of triangular lozenges. 1652 Eviryn St. France Misc. Writ. 
(1805) 89 Phlebotomie, which is their panacea for all diseases. 
1759 Wes ey /W&s, (1872) XIV. 243 here cannot be .. an 
absolute panacea~a medicine that will cure every disease 
incident to the human body. 1867 Mrs. H. Woop O7verlle 
College (1876) 185 Coffee was his panacea for most ailments. 
fig. 1616 Rich Cabinet 24 VYhe godly Preacher. .procures 
the generall panacea of patience, to ease all paines. 1755 P. 
Wuitrnean £/. to Dr. Thompson Poems (1790) 160 What 
sovereign med'cine can its course reclaim? What, but the 
noet’s panacea—shame! 1803 Jane Porter Thaddeus (1826) 
TI. vii. 151 A panacea for worse ills. 1884 Sir C. S.C. 
3oweNn in Law Rep.26 Ch. Div. 711 There is one panacea 
which heals every sore in litigation, and that is costs. 

+2. Applied to a reputed herb of healing virtuc, 
vaguely and variously identified; All-heal. Ods. 

1590 SPENSER F. Q. 111. v. 32 Whether yt divine Tobacco 
were, Or Panachza, or Polygony, Shee fownd, and brought 
it to her patient deare. 1706 Puitwips, ?anacea,..the Herb 
All-heal or Wound-wort. 1727-41 CuamsBers Cycl., Panacea, 
.-All-heal, is also applied to several plants, by reason of the 
extraordinary virtues ascribed to them. 

3. Panacea of mercury: see quot. 

1823 J. Bapcock Dow. Amusent. 96 Add what is called, 
white panacea of mercury, (calomel washed in spirits of wine). 

Panacean (penas7‘in), a. [f. prec. + -an.] 
Of the nature of a panacea; all-healing. 

1638-48 G. Diet clog. v. 102 Panacean Asphodil And 
fresh Nepenthe. 1782 WHITEHEAD Odes xlii, Still does re- 
luctant Peace refuse fo shed her Panacean dews. 1880 J/e:?. 
Temp. Frul. July 145 Our slowness to believe the panacean 
qualities of alcohol. 

Panaceist (penas7ist). [f. as prec. + -1st.] 
One who believes in or applies a panacea. 

1803 CoLeripcE Lett, to Southey (1895) 438 If the coach- 
man do not turn Panaceist, and cure all my ills by breaking 
myneck. 1849 Lewis /ufluence Authority x. § 6. 382 The 
panaceist ., [has] one principle, which he introduces every. 
where, and which he expects to prove a complete and im- 
mediate remedy for numerous political ills of the most 
discordant natuies. 


Panache (pana‘f). Also 6 pannach, 6-7 
pinnach, 7 penache, -ashe, 7-8 pannache, 7-9 
pennache, $ panashe, (-ack). [a. F. pavacke, ad. 
It. perrnacchio, deriv. of ferna feather.] A tuft or 
plume of feathers, esp. when used as a head-dress 
or an ornament for a helmet; + hence extended to 


ornaments of similar appearance, as a tassel. 

1§53 in Hakluyt Voy, 11. 1. 113 A little pinnach of white 
Ostrich feathers. 1585 James 1 Ass. Poesie (Arb.) 43 Like 
as ane hors, when he is barded haile, An fethered pannach 
set vpon his heid, Will make him seame more braue. 1601 
Ho iano Pliny 1. 270 ‘Vheir feathers so faire, that they serue 
for pennaches. 165: Evetyn Diary 7 Sept., He had in his 
cap a pennach of heron. 1669 Wycne Short Rel. River 
Nile (1798) 40 The tail is worn by children for a Penashe. 
1719 DUreey Prl/s V1. 133 Like to a Panack it covers 
my Face. 1796 STEDMAN Surinam II. xvii. 31 This bird [the 
cockatoo] is crowned with a panashe or bunch of feathers. 
1819 H. Busk Vestriad 1, 428 ‘fhe towring panache sweeps 
the chalky floor, a 1848 Sir S. Meyrick in Cussans Hen vi. 
(1882) 94 The distinction between the Panache and Plume is, 
that the former was fixed on the top ofa Helmet, while tbe 
latter was placed behind, in front, or on the side. 

b. Astron. A plume-like solar protuberance. 

1887 Lockyer Chem, of Sun 441 At the poles there is an 
exquisite tracery curved in opposite directions, consisting of 
pluines or Jaxaches. 

ec. Comb., as panache-crest, 

1864 Boutri Her. ist. & Top. xvii. § 2 (ed. 3) 267 The 
Garter-Plates ..display panache-crests. 

Panached (pina’ft), 2. Also 7 pen(n\ached 
[f prec. + -ED2; cf. I. panaché.] Diversified with 
stripes of colonr like a plume. 

1664 Eve.yn Kal. //ort. Apr. 65 Carefully protect from 
violent storms of Rain .. your Pennach'd Tulips. 1665-76 
Rea /'lora(ed.2) 93 The flowers. are white and red penached 
like atulip. 1719 Lospon & Wise Compl. Gard. 1x. 286 
Purple, violet colour'd and panached or striped yellow, and 
violet Pansies. 

+ Pa'nacy. Obs. rare—'. = PANACEA. 

a1690 T, Watson in Spurgeon Treas. Dav, Ps.cxix. 72 The 
Scripture is..tbe panacy, or universal medicine for the soul. 

Panada ‘pana-di). Also 7 pannada; B. 6-9 
panado. fa. Sp. (Pg., Pr.) panada = It. panata, 
F. panade PANAvYE 2, £. It. pane, L. pane-m bread: 
see -ADA, also -ADo.] A dish made by boiling 
bread in water to a pulp, and flavouring it accord- 
ing to taste with sugar, currants, nutmegs, or other 
ingredients. 
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1625 F. Herinc Cert. Xudes Cb, Burnet will doe well, or 
thinne pannada. 1625 Massincer New IWay1. ii, She keeps 
her chamber, dines with a panada, Or water-gruel. 1732 
Arsutunot Rules of Dict 1. 252 Mealy Substances and 
Panadas, or Dread boiled in Water. 1782 Jones Let. in 
Ld. Teignmouth £7 (1804) 218 The nation.. will be fed like 
a consumptive patient, with chicken-broth and panada. 1882 
J. A. Svmonps Shelley iv. 73 His favourite diet consisted of 
pnise or bread, which he ate dry with water, or made into 
panada. fig. 1822 Blachw. Mag, X11. 12 [hey] swallow, 
without flinching, all the theological panada with which she 
may think fit to crain them. 

B. 1598 FLorio, ?axzada,akinde of meate called a Panado. 
1617 Moryson /¢7z. 1. 46 Before these warres, he vsed to 
haue nourishing brackefasts, as panadoes, and broths. 1776 
Phil. Trans. LXVI. 430 The regimen enjoined him..was 
gruel, panado, and sage-tea. 1835-40 J. M. Witson Tales of 
Borders (1851) X1X. 252 A ruined constitution, which sack, 
and sago-pudding, and panado, could scarcely support. 

+Panade!. Ods. rare. [app. related in its 
radical part to OF. pann-, pan-, penart, penard 
‘cutlass, a kind of large two-edged knife, poniard ’ 
(Godef.), med.L. pexardus (Du Cange), but the 
suffix is different. Cf. also med.L. pemzatus a kind 
of sword (Du Cange), It. pesszato ‘a kind of cutting- 
hooke that gardiners vse’ (Florio); also (for the 
radical part) L. dépevzs a two-edged ax.] A kind 
of large knife. 

(13.. Annales Paulini an, 1330 in Chron. Edw. I & I1 
(Rolls) 1. 350 Quando episcopus erat moriturus clamavit et 
preecepit 'Occide, occide’; et ad hoc tradidit suum panade, 
unde caput episcopi fuerat abscisum. 1883 Stusss 7érd. 11, 
p- xcix, {Bishop Stapleton was] stripped and beheaded with 
a panade or butcher's knife, which one of the bystanders 
offered.] ¢1386CHaucer Neeve's 1.9 And by his belt he baar 
a long panade [wispr. dy Thane pauade). Ibid. 40 Wip 
panade and wip knyf or boydekyn. 

Panade? (panci'd). [a. F. panade.] =Panxnapa, 

1598 Forio, /anadella, Panadina, alittle messeof Panad. 
1603 Hottann Plutarch's Afor. 714 They give pappes 
and panades unto their little babes. 1655 J. Puititrs SaZ, 
agst. Hypoer. (1674) 14 1t was no Chr'stmas-dish with Pruens 
made, Nor White-broath, nor Capon-broth, nor sweet ponade. 
1892 W. B. Scort Autobrog. Notes 1.127 His] Leigh Hunt's] 
own food seemed to he panade. 

Panado, variantof Panapa. avnadod in Dis- 
colliminium (1650) 46: see MARCH-PANADO @. 

|| Panezsthesia,-esthesia/(pnéspisia,-zsp-). 
[a. Gr, mavaicyoia full vigour of the senses, f. nav-, 
Pan- + aic@nots perception.] The total sum of the 
perceptions of an individual at a given moment. 

1884 M«Dowatt tr. A. Herzen in Frnul. Mental Sct. Apr. 
51 Each [element] awakens its own guaztum of conscious- 
ness, which unites with that of the other elements simul- 
taneously disintegrated, to form the faxzsthesia of the indi- 
vidual, Vote. I propose this name of paresthesia to express 
‘the totality of what an individual feels ata given moment’. 

Panesthetism (pzne's-, peni‘spitiz'm). [f. 
Gr. mav-, PAN- + aicOn7-7s one that feels + -1sa.] 

1. The theory that consciousness may inhere in 
matter generally. 

1882 E. D. Cope in Amer, Naturalist June 468 Panesthet- 
ism... The admission of the possibility of the eaistence of 
consciousness in other forms of matter than protoplasin, and 
in other planets than the earth. 

2. = PAN.ESTHESIA. 

1goo Goutp Dict. Wed. Biol., Panesthetisi, same as 
Panesthesia, 

Pan-A‘frican, 2. [Pay-1.] All-African; of 
or pertaining to all persons of African birth or 
descent. 

1900 Daily News 16 July 7/5 A pan-African Conference 
will be held at the Westminster Town Hall on July 23,. .and 
will be attended and addressed by those of African descent 
from all parts of the British Empire, the United States of 
America, Abyssinia, Liberia, Hayti, &c. /é/d. 26 July 4/4 
A permanent Pan-African Association was formed to protect 
the rights and aid the development of Africans and their 
descendants throughout the world. : 

So Pan-Africa'nder a. [Pan- 1], of or belonging 
to all Africanders, or of a government or state 
whieh should include all South Afrieans of Duteh 
descent or sympathies. Hence Pan-Africa’nder- 
dom (see -DoM). 

1884 A/anch. Guard. 26 Sept. 5/2 An imaginary deep-laid 
scheme .. a Pan-Teutonic or Pan-Africander combination 
against the British power in South Africa. 1899 T. ScHREINER 
in Daily News 29 Nov. 6/6 Their dream ofa Pan-Africander 
Republic. 1900 /é7d.12 June 3/4 He never pretended to 
hide his ideal of Pan-Afrikanderdom under its own flag. 

Panage, obs. f. PANNAGE. Panagia: see 
PanHaciaA. Panagirick, obs. f. PANEGYRIC. 

Panama (pxnima’). [The name of a town and 
state in Central America, and of the isthmus uniting 
North and South America.] a@/érib. Of or per- 
taining to Panama; spec. Panama fever: see quot. 
1890. Lanama hat, a misnomer for a hat made 
from the undeveloped leaves of the stemless screw- 
pine (Carludovica palmata) of tropical South 
America; now often applied to hats made in 
imitation of this; also aéso/, Panama sd. 

1833 MArryat 7’. Sfple xxx, Men, with large panama 
straw hats on their heads. 1858 Simmonns Dret. Trade, 
Panama-hats, very fine plaited hats made from the fan- 
shaped leaves of Carliudovica palmata, which are generally 
worn in the West Indies and American Continent, and fetch 
a high price. In Central America where they are made, the 
palm is called Jipijapa. 1890 Biruincs Nas, Aled. Dict. U 
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281 Panama fever. Sometimes malarial and sometimes 
yellow fever. 1900 Frul. Soc. of Arts 17 Aug. 744 Jipijapa 
or Panama hats. Ecuador is the real home of the hats 
wrongly designated under the name of ‘panama’, .. Every. 
where in Latin America the hat 1s known under the name of 
‘ Jipijapa’ in honour of the city where its manufacture was 
irst started, 

1885 Lapy Brassey The Trades 177 It is sometimes called 
. the hat-palm, the young shoots making excellent sombreros 
or panamas, 1900 Frul. Soc.of Arts 17 Aug.744 In buying 
a panama it is necessary to ascertain two things—that the 
straw is whole and that it is not stiffened. 

Pan- erican (pxnamerikan), a. [Pan- 
1.) Of or pertaining to all the states of North and 
South America or to all Americans. 

1889 Lvening Post (N.Y.) 27 Sept. 4/3 European Opinion 
on the Pan-American Congress. 1g01 Dazly News 11 Apr. 
5/1 ‘Lhe Buffalo Pan-American Exposition. 1g01 HM ests2. 
Gaz, 23 Oct. 4/2 The Pan-American Congress was opened 
at four o’clock yesterday afternoon at Mexico. 

Hence Pan-Ame‘ricanism, the idea or senti- 
ment of a political alliance or union of all the 
states of North and South America, 

1902 Monthly Rev, Oct. 66 The French-Canadian, ..should 
a change be forced upon him, would incline towards Pan- 
Americanism. 

Pan-Anglican /penenglikan),¢. [Pan- 1.] 
Of, pertaining to, or embracing the whole Angli- 
can Church with its branches and related com- 
munities, esp. Colonial and American. 

[1679 Lyndwood's Province. Const. Legat. 3 heading, 
Concilium Pan-Anglicum Londini habitum..Anno Domini 
1236.] 1867 {A ‘Pan-Anglican Synod’, consisting of 75 
British, Colonial, and American Protestant bishops, met ut 
Lambeth Palace from 24 Sept. to 10 Dec.) 1868 W. S. 
Gitstrt Bab Ballads, Bishop of Rum-tifoo, To synod 
called Pan-Anglican. 1888 Pal/ Afa/l G, 6 July 1/2 The 
Pan-Anglican Episcopal Council, which is sitting at Lambeth, 

Pan-Anglo-Saxon, etc.: see Pan- 1. 

Panans, obs. form of PENANCE. 

Pananthropism, -apospory: see Pan- 2. 

Panaquilon (p&nzkwilgn). Chem. [f. panax 
guinguefoliun: (see PANAX) +-ON.] An amorphous 
sweet substance found in ginseng (/'axax Schinseng) 
by Garrigues, in 1854. 

1859 Fownrs A/an, Chem. 355 Panaquilon, from Panax 
quinquefol,, very much resembles glycyrrhizin, but is not 
precipitated from its solution by sulphuric acid. 1890 
Bu.uincs Wat. Med. Dict, 11. 281 Panaquilon. CizH2;,0y. 

+ Panarechic, a. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. mav- 
apx-os all-ruling + -1c.) All-tuling. 

1610 B, Jonson Alch. 1. v, Is Ars sacra,..Or the pam- 
physick, or panarchick knowledge, A heathen language? 

Panarchy (penaiki). rave. [f. Pan- + Gr. 
apxy, -apxia rnle, realm.) Universal realm. 

1839 Baitey Festus xix. (1848) 208 The starry panarchy of 
space. 

+ Panaret. Ods. rare}, [ad. Gr, mavaperos 
all-virluous.] An all-virtuous one. 

1609 J. Davies Holy Roode (1878) 13/1 Wilt haue our 
Bodies which thou didst create? Then take them to thee 
thou true Panaret, fe. 

|| Panari‘cium,-itium. 04s. Also6-is. [late 
L. panartcium, for paronychium.| A whitlow. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 223 Panaricium is an enpostym 
pat is in be heed of a mannes fyngir about be nail. 1597 
A.M. tr. Gutllemean’s Fr. Chirurg. 39/1 Ther commethe 
in the endes of the fingers, somtimes a certayn vlceratione 
callede Panarts or Paronichia. 1663 Bovie Usef Exp. 
Nat. Philos. . V. xi. 229 A Counsellor’s wife, who,.was 
cured of a panaritium. 

Panarmony: see PANHARMONY. 

|Panarthritis (| enaipraitis). Pach. [f. Pan- 
+ ARTHRITIS.] Inflammation involving the whole 


structure of a joint. 

1890 Bittincs Wat. Aled. Dict., Panarthritis. 1897 All- 
butt's Syst. Aled. WI. 79 The disease [rheumatoid arthritis] 
bas been called a pan-arthritis, because it involves all the 
parts of a joint—cartilage, bone, and synovial membrane. 

+ Panary, sé. Ubs. rare—'. [ad. L. pandrinm 
bread-basket, neuter of Adsdaries: see next and 
-ARY.] A storehouse for bread, a pantry. 

161 Biste V7ansl. Pref. 3 \t [the Scripture] is a Panary 
of holesome foode, against fenowed traditions. 

Panary (px'nari), 2. [a. L. pavar7-us, £. pan-7s 
bread: see -any.] Of or pertaining to bread; 
esp. in the phrase paxary fermentation. 

1818 CoLeBrooxe /wiport Colonial Corn 128 That fer- 
mentation, which takes place in the making of leavened or 
raised bread,..named the panary fermentation. 1844 H. 
SterHens £k. Farm I. 41 Trying the relative panary 
properties of different kinds of flour and meal. 

Panashe, obs. form of PANACHE. 

+Panatel. Oés. rare—'. [ad. It. panatel/la 
or panadella ‘a little messe of Panad’ (Florio).] 
A light panada. ; 

1603 Lonce Treat. Plague (Hunterian Cl.) 55 If sharpe- 
nesse be displeasant to his stomacke. .. Barly, creame, 
Almond milke, and panatels, are fit meates in this cause. 
(1727-41 Cuanpers Cycl., Panada, Panata, or Panatella, 
a diet, consisting of bread boiled in water, to the consistence 
of pay given to sick persons whose digestion is weak.] 

I! 


anathenea (pznepmn7a). Also -aia. {[a. 
Gr, nava0nvaa adj. neut. pl. (sc. iepa solemnities), 
f. wav- all +’A@nvai-os Athenian, f. “A@jva: Athens, 
or ’A@jvn Athene, Minerva, the patron goddess of 
Athens.] The national festival of Athens, held, 
in a lesser form every’ year, in a greater every 


PANATHENAAN. 


fifth year, to celebrate the union of Attica under ! 
Theseus. It included a splendid procession to the 
shrine of the goddess Athene, with gymnastie games 
and musieal competitions. Henee Panathenw-an 
a., pertaining to or characteristic of this festival. 

1603 Hottaxp Plutarch Explan. Words, Panathenra, 
a solemnity held at Athens. ..Such games ..as were tben 
exhibited..they called Panathenaik. 1727 Battey vol. II, 
Panathenaea, 1775 R. Woop Ess. [[omer 240 Could Homer 
have heard his Poems sung or recited, even at the Pan- 
athenzan Festival. a@ 1822 Suettey /oz Pr. Wks. 1888 II. 
114 You have now only to consider how yon shall win the 
Panathenaea. 1853 Hickte tr. Artstoph. (1872) 11. 590, I was 
quite spent with laughing at the Panathenaia, 1882 Swix- 
wuRNE /vistram of Lyonesse, Athens 179 None so glorious 
garland crowned the feast Panathenzan, 

Panathenaic ‘pen#pznZ ik), a. (s6.) fad. Gr. 
navaOnvair-os, {, mava@jvaia: sce pree.] Of or 
pertaining to the Panathena. 

Panathenaic frieze, a frieze, designed by Phidias, repre- 
senting the procession at the festival, which surrounded the 
exterior of the cella at the Partnenon. 

1603 [see prec.]. 1633 Junius Paint, Ancients 152 The 
pageants er thar Panathenaike solemnitie. 1835 Court 
Mag. V1. 179'2 Vhat unrivalled production of Greek art, the 
Panathenaic processton. 1869 Ruskin Q. of Arr § 39 The 
earliest Panathenaic vase known—the ‘ Burgon’ vase in the 

British Museum. 1880 Poynter & Heap Classic & /tal. 
Paint. Pref. 13 Vhe beauty which receives its full expression 
in the Panathenaic frieze. 


+B sd, p/. The Panathenaie celebrations. O/s. 

1673 CuowortH /ufed/. Syst. 1. iv. 401 The Peplum or Veil 
of Minerva, which in the Panathenatcks is with great pomp 
and ceremony brought into the Acropolis. 

Pan-athletic, Panatom: see Pan- 2. 

|| Panax (pz nzks). [L. panax, ad. Gr. mav- 
axns, -xés all-healing, mavaxes the plant yielding 
opopanax.] Panace, All-heal; now a Linnzwan 
genus of plants(N.O. Araiiacex , containing herbs, 
shrubs, and trees, of tropieal and Northein Asia 
and America, some of them noted for real or sup- 
posed medieinal virtues, esp. the Ginseng (/”. Schin- 
seng) and American species (7. getnyuefolinm). 

¢1617 MippLeton Witch un. iii, 29 Marmaritin and man- 
dragora, thou wouldst say. Here's panaxtoo. 1638 Nassrs 
Bride w.i, Panax Coloni Is known to every rustick ; and 
Hipericon. 1819 /'antologia s.v., Ginseng was formerly 
supposed to be confined to the mountains of Chinese 
‘Yartary: it is now, however, fully ascertained that the 
American panax quinquefolia is precisely the same. 

Panblastic: see lan- 2. 

+ Pan-bone. Obs. rare—'. [f. Pan 56.1 6+ 
Boxe] The bone of the skull. 

1545 Raynotp Ay rth Vankynde ¥ vj, Vnsensyble swettinge 
euaporatith, and yssuyth furth of the poores in the skyn 
that coueryth the panbone. 

Pan-Brita‘nnic, a. Also 8 Pambritannick. 
[Pax-1.] +. Of or eonsisting of all the Biitous 
or of all parts of Britain. Obs. b. Of or eom- 
prising all the British dominions. 

1709 Extz. Evston Ags. (fom. on birthday St. Gregory 
Pref. 17 And be it plain as to the Dritains, even front their 
Behaviour at that most celebrated Pambritannick Council 
at Augustine’s Ac. 1 Daily News 24 Mar. 4:7 The 
momentous outburst of pan-Britannic patriotism. 1902 O- 
Rew. July 329 A Pan. Britannic Customs Union, if practic: 
able, would prove efficacious in cementing the union of the 
empire. ? 

Pan-Buddhism, -ist, etc.: see PAN- 1. 

Pancake (penkak , 5d. [f. Pan s6.2 1 + 
CAKE s6.] 

1. A thin flat eake, made of batter fried in a pan. 


(Often taken as the type of flatness.) 

€ 1430 Two Covkery-bks. t. 46 Putte a litel of be Whyte 
eiraie in pe panne, & late flete al a-brode as pou makyst 
a pancake. 1555 W. Warrewan Fardle Facions t. v. 53 
For their meate they vse, moche a kynde of pancake made 
of rye meale. 1611 Mipoirton & Dekker Roaring Girl 
un. i, Acontinual Simon and Jude’s rain Beat all your feathers 
as flat down as pancakes! 1619 Pasquils Palin. (1877) 152 
And every man and maide doe take their turne, And tosse 
their Pancakes up for feare they burne. 1757 SvoLLtetTT 
Reprisal t. ii, 11 beat their skulls to a pancake. 1828 
Craven Gloss. (ed. 2) s.v. Pancake Tuesday, In some farm 
houses the servants, according to seniority, fried and tossed 
the pancake. 1860 Lp. Broomrintpin Lady G. Bloomfield s 
Remin, (1833) 11. xiv. 97 The country is as flatas a pancake. 

2. Applied to various objeets thin and tlat like 
a paneake, e.g. 

a. An imitation of leather consisting of leather-scraps 
glued together and stamped into sheets by hydraulic pressure, 
used for in-soles (Knight Dict, Aleck. 1875). b. Anarrange- 
ment of six playing-cards, in which one card is laid down 
and another transversely across it; round these are then 
placed four others, held in their places by the overlapping 
ends of the first two, and by overlapping each other, so that 
all form one cohering whole. c. Palzont, (See quot. and 
cf. the existing Cakr-urchin.) @. dia/. (a) The leaf of the 
Kidney-wort, Coty/edon Umbihicus (Devon); (6) ‘Vhe fruit 
of the Common Mallow, A/ulva sylvestris (N. Linc.) e. 
Naut. A single cake of pancake-ice: see 3. 

b. 1844 Ata. Smitn Adz, Afr. Ledbury 1. ix, VM bet you 
.-that I make the whole of this pack of cards into ‘ pan- 
cakes “ _c. 1843 Humate Dict. Geal. & Min., ancake, 
the name given by Klein to the Echinodiscns laganum, 
a species of fossil echinus, belonging to the division 


catocystL - 1885 Britten & Hortann Pilant-n., 
Pancakes. @. 18.. in Borthwick Sri. Amer. Re. (1860) 


263 Thissludge [of ice]. .forms itself into small plates, which, 
being rounded by continual rubbing, are called by the sailors 
pancakes. 1867 Smytu Sailor's Word-bkh., Pancakes, thin 
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floating rounded spots of snow ice, in the Arctic seas, and 
reckoned the first tndication of the approach of winter, in 
August, 

3. atirib, and Comb., as pancake-making; pan- 
cake-like, -shaped adjs.; pancake fashion, -wise 
advbs.; pancake day, Tuesday, Shrove Tresday, 
from the eustum of eating pancakes on that day; 
pancake-ice, floating ice in thin flat pieces, forming 
in the polar seas at the approach of winter; pan- 
cake-plant dia/,, the eommon mallow (A. Linc.). 

ax8z5 Forry Voc. E. Anglia, *Pancake-day, Shrove 
Tuesday. 1863 ATKtxson Stanton Grange (1864 164, 1 have 
seen them [hares] work their way—* pancake fashion, I should 
call it—under a wire fence. 1817 Scoressy in dun, Nesg., 
Chron, 536 Its exterior is always sludge, and its interior 
*pancakeice. 1886 A. W. Greecy A retic Service 1. vi. 56 No 
semblance of a pack was noted until about 5 pm. It then 
consisted of small pieces of pancake ice, which would in no 
way interfere with the progress of any steaming vessel. 
1887 W. Rye Nooflt Broads 75 A mound, a considerable 
one for this *pancake-like county. 1902 Daily Chron. 1) 
Nov, 8/5 She wears a “pancake shaped silk hat on her head. 
1825 Lrocketr WV. (. Giess., “Pancake Tuesday, Shrove 
Tuesday; on which tt isa general custom in the North to 
have pancakes, 1599 Porter Angry Wem. Abined. (Percy 
Soc.) 50 [she] makes him sit at table *pancake wise, Flat, 
flat, God knowes. 

Hence (nonce-wds.) Pancake v. frans., to 
sqneeze flat like a pancake; Pa'‘ncakish a., some- 
what like a paneake; Pancakewards adv., 
towards a paneake. 

1879 G. Merepitu £gorst II. 226 These conquerors of 
mouutains pancaked on the rocks in desperate embraces. 
1883 Blackw. Mig. July 62 A pancakeish omelette and wine 
weie very acceptable. 1867 Cornh. Mag. Mar. 3€2 Her 
allowance would not admit of ..a surreplilious egg, might 
her desire pancakewards be never so strong. 

Pa‘ncake-be'll. <A bell formerly (still in some 
places) rung on Shrove Tuesday at or abont 11a.m., 
popularly associated with the frying of pancakes. 

Generally held to have been originally the bell calling to 
confession. It was observed as the signal for the cessation 
of work, and beginning of the holiday. 

1599 Dekker Shoemtaker's [oliday v. i, Upon every 
Shrove- Tuesday, at the sound of the pancake bell, my fine 
dapper Assyrian lads shall clap up their shop windows, and 
away. 1620 J. Tayi.or(Water-P.) Facke-a-Lent Wks. (1630) 
trs/t Shrone-Tuesday, . by that time the clocke strikes 
eleuen, which (by the helpe of a knauish Sexton) 1s com- 
nionly before nine, then there is a bell rung, cald The Pan- 
cake Bell, the sound whereof makes thousands of people 
distracted. 1640-1 in Swayne Sarwon Churchw. Acc. (1896) 
212 Making a frame forthe l’ancake bell. 1896 Leeds Merc. 
29 Feb. Suppl. (E.D.D.), Richmond and Darlington have 
also their pancake bells, also Northallerton, at which place 
the same bell is used as for the curfew. The pancake bell 
called the people to be shriven before Lent. 

+ Pancarpial,a. Oss. rare—'. [f. L. pancarpi- 
ns, ad. Gr. mayxapr-os, f. mav- all+«apacs fruit.) 
Composed of all kinds of fruits. 

1992 RK. D. Hyfuerotomachia 86b, [Nymphs] with Pan- 
carprall garlands of all manner of Flowers, upon their heades. 

+ Pancart. Oés. [a. F. pancarte, ad. med.L. 
pancarla, pancharta : see PANCHART.] 

a@. = PancHarr. b. A placard bearing a public 
notification. 

1§77 Hottxsnep Chron. 11. 530/2 lohn Bouchet. meruay- 
leth of an olde Pancarte [e/, 1587 panchart] or Recorde, 
whyche he had seene, by the tenoure whereof, it appeareth, 
that this Otho entitled hymselfe Duke of Aquitayne. 
1656 Brouxt Glossegr. [from Coter.], Pancart, a paper 
containing the particular rates of ‘Tolls or Customs due to 
the King, ete. Thus termed because commonly hung up in 
some publick place, either single, or with a frame. 1741 tr. 
OA Chinese Lett, x\. 310 The poorest of them when 
they die, leave Alms enough to pay for the spiritual Pancart. 

Pance, obs. form of Panse, Pansy, Pauncu. 

+ Pa-ncelet. Os. rare. [?dim. of pance, 
PAUNCE, enirass: see -1.ET.) A kind of horse-shoe. 

1607 Markuam Caval. vi, x. 64 The Pancelet to help the 
weake heele, 1726 Dict. Rust. (ed. 3) s.v. Horse Shooe, 
Horse-shooe of. several sorts, 1. That called the Planch- 
shoe or Pancelet. 


Pan-Celtic, ete.: see Pay- 1. 

Pancer’e, -cher, variants of PAUNCER Ods. 

Panch, -e, obs. variants of Pauncn. 

+ Pa:nchart. Ots. [ad. med.L. pancharta 
(-carta), f. Gr. wav- all + L. charta leaf, paper, in 
med.L.. ‘eharter’.] A charter, orig. app. one of 
a general eharaeter, or that confirmed all special 
grants, but in later tse applied to almost any 
written reeord, 

1587 [see Pancart, quot. 1577]. 1621 Motte Camerar. 
Liv. Libr. v. xi. 361 The Constitutions of the Emperor 
Charles the fourth, gathered together in the Panchart, 
commonly called the Golden Bull. 1762 Gentl, Mag. 256 
The consul’s chaplain has shewed me a panchart of a great 
Rabbin. .. This good Rabbin says tn his Panchart..that all 
men should regard each other as brothers. 

| Panchayat, punchayet (pyntfa-yat). Z. 
nd. Also panchaet, -ait, -aeet. [Hindi, f. 
panch five, Skr. pavica five.] A eouneil of five (or 
now usually more) persons, assembled as a jury or 
court of arbitrators, or as a committee to decide on 
matters affeeting a village, community, or body. 

1805 Asiatic Ann, Reg. Misc. 13/2 The panchaets are 
anxious for the examination of collateral facts. 18:z Mar. 
Granam Jrau/. Resid. Ind. 41 The Parsees..are governed 
by their own fanchart, or village council .. [it] consists 


PANCOSMISM. 


! of thirteen of the principal merchants of the sect. 1826 
Hockey Pandurang Hari 1. iii. 32 Assemble a punchayet, 
and give this cause patient attention, seeing that Hybatty 
has justice. 1844 H. H. Witson &7/t. /ndia 11. 515 The 
fullest possible employment of the. village courts, or Pan- 
chayats, in the adjudicature of civil] suits. 1875 Maine 
Hist, Lust, vii. 221 The normal number of a Jury or Board 
of Arbitrators is always five—the panchayet familiar to all 
who have the smallest knowledge of India. 

Pancheon (pz‘nfan). Also 7 panshin, -shion, 
7-9 -chion, 9 -chin, -shin, -shon. [Origin 
obscure: app. derived in some way from Pan 50,1 

Some would identify it with Jain, which is known much 
earlier; but there are no other instances of the dim. -Ain 
becoming -chén. Influence of puncheon has been suggested.] 

A large shallow earthenware bowl or vessel, 
wider at the top than at the bottom, used for setting 
milk to stand in to let the cream separate, and for 
other purposes ; sometimes applied toa bread-pan. 

1601 Houtaxn P/iny xv. vi. 433 Pans and panchions of 
earth. 1687 H. More Contn. Aemark. Ster. (168,) 42 
A great many Earthen Milk-pans or Panchins, as they 
call them. 1784 Westev Ms. (1872) XIII. so2 A shelf 
where several pancheons of milk stood. 1829 Glovers [/ist. 
Perby 1.99 Pancheons, or shallow red glazed pans for setting 
of nulk in dairies. 1897 Gurpon J/en. 43 1k. D. D.) She was 
pouring the new niilk into the great earthenware panchions 
that are brown without and cream colour within. 

b. Humorously used for ‘ pauneh’. 

1804 Axna Sewarp Alem, Darwin 142 Lakes of milk ran 
curdling into whey, within the ebon concave of their (cats’] 
pancheons. an 

+ Pa‘nchrest. Ods. Anglicized form of next. 

1727-41 Cuampens Cycl, J'anchrest, Panchrestos,..a 
Panacea. 1753 — Cyc/. Sufpp., Panchrestariz, among the 
Romany, those who prepared the pancrest, or universal 
remedy. 

|| Panchreston (penkri‘stin). Olds. Also 7 
-chrestum, -creston, (Serron panchrestos,-us ; 
pl. -ehresta. [a. Gr. mayxpnoror adj. nent. ‘ good 
for everything’, whence L. panchréstum medica- 
menlum (Cieero and Pliny) sovereign medicine. ] 
A universal medicine, a panacea. Also fig. 

1632 WiNTERTON Drexve/ius’ Consid. Eternity Yo Rdr. 4 
A pancreston profitable for all things. 1640 Harvey Sj 2a- 
gogue, Bib/e iii, ‘lhe true Panchreston ‘tis for every 
sore. 1654 Wuittock Zootomia 176 Empiricks .. that 
with some Panchrestum, Catholike Medicines, undertake 
every thing. 1706 Puivuirs, Pavchestra, Medicines that 
are good against all or many Diseases. [So in Kersey 
Baitey, etc ] 1727-41 Panchrestos [see prec.]. 

Pan-Christian, Panchristic: see Pas: 1, 2. 

|| Panchway, pansway(pxnt{wa, penswal), 
£./nd. Also 8 panguay, ponsway, paunch- 
way. [a. llindi pansoz, Bengali pangoi, fangi a 
boat.] ‘A lipht kind of boat sed on the rivers 
of Bengal, with a tilted roof of matting or thateh, 


a mast and four oars’ (Yule). 

1757 J. H. Grose lo, E. [ncl. 20 Their larger boats, called 
panguays, are raised some feet from the sides with reeds 
and branches of trees, well bound together with small-cord. 
1766 [bid (ed. 2) Gloss, onsways, Guard-boats. 1793 W. 
Hopcrs 7 raw. [ndia 39 The paunchways are nearly of the 
same general construction [as budgerows] 1823 Heer 
Narr. Journ, India (1828) 1. 4 A Panchway, or passage 
boat. large and broad, shaped like a snuffer dish; a deck 
fore and aft, and the middle covered with a roof of palm 
branches. ; 

+ Panchymagogue (pxnjkimagpg). Ods. 
[Formerly panchymagogon,a. Gr. type *mayxupa- 
yaryov, f. mav- all + xvya fluid, humour + dywyes, 
-dv leading.] (See quot. 1657.) 

1657 Physical Dict., Paunchymagogon, such purgers as are 
universal, purging all humors. 1671 Saimon Sy. A/ed. tr. 
xlix. 560 ‘There are many Panchyinagogons extant. /érd. 
li. 570 Electuary of ‘Turbith,,is a good Panchymagogue. 
1676 Cooke Alellifictuim Chirurg. vi. 1. iv. 814 Of Water- 
Purgers, Simple, Compound, and Panchymagogons. 1706 
Prius, Panchymagoga or Sanchymagogues, .. Medicines 
that disperse all Humours of the Body. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Panchymagogiue, a medicine anciently believed to drive out 
all peccant humours, oe 

Panclastic, -conciliatory, ete. : see PAN- 2. 

Panclastite (panklestait). [f Gr. mav- all 
+ kdaotes broken, -«Aaorns breaker + -1TE! 4.] 
An explosive formed by mixing liquid nitrogen 
tetroxide with earbon disulphide, nitrotoluene, or 
other liquid combustible, in the pioportion of 
thtee volumes of the former to two of the latter. 

1883 Eng. Mechanic 9 Mar. 9 A Parisian has invented 
a new explosive which is more powerful than dynamite. 
Panclastite, as he calls it, consists of hypoazotic acid .. mixed 
either with essence of petroleum or sulphuret of carbon. 
1890 Daily News 31 May 5/7 An analysis..shows that the 
Nihilists were manufacturing *panclastite rs 

Pancosmic(pznkgzmik),a. [f-asnext+-Ic: 
cf. cosmic.) Pertaining or relating to the whole 
universe; of or pertaining to paneosmism, ; 

1853 Fraser's Mag. XLVI\I. 459 In the most melodious 
verse, illustrated by the most startling and pancosmic meta- 
phors. 1891 Daily News 3 Apr. 5/2 Miss Naden’s poetry 
began to bear the burden of Pancosmism.. She rejoices in 
being ‘One with the essence of the boundless world’... 
microbe or a bluebottle fly is just as Pancosmic as anything 
else, on this showing. - , 

Pancosmism (penkgzmiz’m). hzvos.  [f. 
Gr, mav- al] + «éopos world, universe + -1SM, after 
pantheism.] The doetrine that the material 
universe or cosmos is all that exists. 


PANCOSMIST. 


1865 Grote //ato I. i.18 The fundamental tenet of Xeno- | 


phanes was partly religious, partly philosophical, Pantheism, 
or Pan-kosmism. 1876 Fairsalrn Stud. Philos. Relig. & 
Hist. (1877) 392 Pantheisin and Pankosmism are but the 
ideal and real sides of the same thought. 1g0or1 R. M. 
Wen uey in Baldwin Dict. Philos. & Psychol. 1. 84/2 Pan- 
cosmism is, for orthodox theology, the sole atheism. 

b. sionce-use. Ideal oneness with the whole world. 

1891 [see PANcosmic]. 

Hence Panco'smist, one who holds the doctrine 
of pancosmism. 

1876 Fairpairn Stud. Philos. Relig. & List. (1877) 392 Tbe 
pantheist is a metaphysician, the pankosmist a. pbysicist. 

Pancratian (penkréifian), @. [f. L. Pancra- 
TI-UM+-AN.] Of or belonging to the pancratium. 

1810 F. Lee tr. Pindar's Isthmian Odes v. 474 To thee 
and to thy Pytheas were decreed The garlands of the stout 
Pancratian toil. : 

Pancratiast (penkréi-fiest). [ad. L. pan- 
cratiaslés, a. Gr. maykpartacrys, agent-n. from 
mayrpariacey to practise the mayxpariov, PANCRA- 
Tium. Cf. mod. F. pazcratiaste.) A combatant 


or victor in the pancratium. 

1603 Hotvanp //utarch Explan. Words, Paucratiast, one 
that is skilfull and professed in the said Pancration. 1610 
MAarcEtuine Sriumphs Fas. [1 To plaite Wreathes, Chap- 
Jets, and Coronets of honor for this worthy Pancratiaste. 
1765 Antig. in Ann. Reg. 18171 An Olympian Pancratiast. 
1880 WaALDsTEIN 7ythag. Khegion 15 This statue belongs to 
the heavier genus of atliletes, the boxer or the pancratiast. 

So Pancratiastie (pznkréifia'stik), a. [ad. Gr. 
Trayxpariactix-os], of, pertaining to, or character- 
istic of a pancratiast. 

1749 G. West Pindar's Nemean Odes xi. Strophe ii, The 
Wrestler’s Chaplet .. Mix’d witb the great Pancratiastick 
Crown. 1875 Jowett Péafo (ed. 2) 1. 194 They have at last 
carried out the pancratiastic art to the very end. 

Pancratic (penkre'tik), @ fad. L. type 
*pancralic-us (in adv. pancraticé ; Sp. pancralico, F. 
pancraligue), irreg.f. nayxpartov, or f.Gr. mayKparns 
all-powerful + -10e.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the pancratium; hence, 
fully disciplined or exercised in mind, having 
a universal mastery of accomplishments. 

a@1660 Hammonp Serm. Fer. xxxi. 18 Wks. 1683 IV. 488 
Advanced and arrived already to a spiritual height, to a full 
pancratick habit, fit for combats and wrastlings. 1731 BaiLry, 
Pancratich, all-powerful, almighty. 1820 442, Keg. 1 1236 
The evolutions and manceuvres of the old Pancratic con- 
tests. 1848 Lowe. Diglow P., Notices Indep. Press, Vhe 
advantages of a pancratic or pantechnic education. 

Of an eye-piece: Capable of adjustment to 
many degrees of power. 

1831 Brewster Oféics xliii. 363 It .. has more recently 
been brought out as a new invention, .. under the name of 
the Pancratic Eye Tube. 1878 Lockyer Stargazing 113 
This arrangement is called Dollond’s Pancratic eyepiece. 
1884 KnicHt Dict, Mech. Suppl. 6534/1 Pankratic Micro- 
scope. .has asliding tube containing the eye-piece, by which 
its distance from the object glass may be changed, and 
various degrees of enlargement .. obtained without change 
of glasses. 

+ Pancra‘tical, a. Ods. [-au.] = prec. 1. 

1581 Mutcaster Positions xvii. (1887) 76 Not to deale 
with the catching pancraticall kinde of wrastling. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vu. xviii. 381 Milo..was the most 
pancraticall man of Greece. 

Hence + Pancra‘tically adv. Oés. 

1727 Batey vol. 11, Pancratically,..almightily. : 

Pancratist (pe‘nkratist). [cf. It. pancratista, 
for L. pancratiastés, with moditication of suffix.] 
== PANCRATIAST. 

1775 AsH, Pancratist,..one skilled in gymnastic exercises. 
1873 SyMonps Grk. Poets iii. (1877) 87 Boxers, pentathletes, 
wrestlers, pancratists. 1885 Jane E. Harrison Stud. Grk. 
Art iv. 191 A wrestler, a boxer, a pancratist. _ : 

|| Pancratium (penkréifidm), -ion (-iwn). 
[L. pancratium, a. Gr. mayxpariov an exercise of 
all the forces, f. mav- all + xparos bodily strength, 
mastery: cf. mayxparys all-powerful. As a plant- 
name (see sense 2), in Dioscorides and Pliny.] 

1. Gr. Antig. An athletic contest, combining 
both wrestling and boxing. 

1603 Hotiann Plutarch’s Afor. 364 Feats of activity, ..not 
onely in that general] exercise Paxcration, wherein hand 
and foote both is put to the uttermost at once, but also at 
buffets. /ééd., Another general Pancratium. 19749 G. 
West Odes Pindar, Pancratium (1753) 11. 92 An Athlete 
must borrow many Things from each of those Sciences to 
render himself eminent in the Pancratium. 1837 WHEEL- 
WRIGHT tr. Aristophanes 11, 215 How could one, Arm'd 
with a breastplate, fight in the pancratinm? 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed, 2) V. 402 ‘The pancration shall have a counterpart 
in a combat of the light-armed. 

Jig. 1807 “din. Rev. 1X. 395 Epic poetry has been con- 
sidered by critics as a sort of poetical pancratium. 

2. Bot. A genus of bulbous plants of the N.O. 
Amaryliidacex, bearing an umbel of large white 
flowers terminating a solid scape. 

1664 Evetyn Kal. Hort. Dec. in Sylva, etc. (1729) 227 
Lychnis double white, Matricaria double flo. Olives, Pan- 
cration. 1767 J. Asercromair Avery Man own Gard, (1803) 
47 Gladioluses, pancratiums, fritillaries, crown imperials. 
1846 Mrs. Ler African Wand. xviii. (1854) 314 Above that 
pera white pancratium. a@z(77, 1890 Pall Madi G. 12 
July 5/2 A magnificent pancratium lily. 


Pancreas /pz‘nkrz\xs). [a.mod. L., a. Gr. ray- 
kpeas (stem -xpear-) sweetbread, f. mav- all + «péas 
flesh, So F. pancréas, It., Sp. pancreas] A 
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lobulated racemose gland sitnatcd near the stomach, 
and discharging by one or more ducts into the duo- 
denum a digestive secretion, the pazcreatic Juice ; 
called in animals, when used as food, the szeetoread. 

1578 Banister //ést, Aan v. 68 This body is called 
Panchreas, that is, all carnous or fleshy, for that it is made 
and contexed of Glandulous flesh. 1681 tr. W2l/is’ Rem. 
Med. Wks. Vocab., Pancreas, called in a hog the sweet 
bread. 1731 ArsutTunot Adinents i. (1735) 15 Lhe Pancreas 
is a large salivary Gland separating about a Pound of an 
Humour hke Spittle, in twelve Hours. 183: R. Knox Clo- 
guet's Anat. 784 The Pancreas..lying across the vertebral 
column, hetween the three curvatures of the duodenum, 
behind the stomach, and to the right of the spleen. 

b. dransf. (See quots.) 

1841-71 T. R. Jonrs Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 475 To these 
secreting cca [of Rotifera], Ehrenberg has chosen to give 
the name of pancreas; but. .the first rudiments of a pancreas 
are only met with in animals far higher in the scale of 
animal existence. 1883 E.R. Lanxrster in Excycl. Brit. 
X VI.676/2 Upon the bile-ducts in Dibranchiata are developed 
yellowish glandular diverticula, which are known as ‘ pan- 
creas’, though neither physiologically nor morphologically 
is there any ground for considering {them].. equivalent to 
the glands so denominated in the Vertebrata. 

Pancreatic (penkréetik), @ ad. mod.L. 
pancreatic-us, f. Gr. mayxpear-: sec prec, and -ic, 
So mod.F. pancréatique, Sp., It. pancrealico.} Of 
or belonging to the pancreas. 

Pancreatic juice, the clear viscid fluid secreted by the 
pancreas, forming an important agent in digestion. 

1665-6 Phil, Trans, 12 Mar. 178 Produced by the conflux 
of the said acid Pancreatick-juyce, and some Bilious matter. 
1758 Lért. L. 588 Iwo hodies or glands, one of which may 
be called hepatic, and the other pancreatic. 1827 ABERNETHY 
Surg. Wks. 1.31. 1872 Uuxrey Phys. vi. 153 Pancreatic 
juice is an alkaline fluid not unlike saliva in many respects. 

+ Pancrea‘tical, z. Obs. [-aL.] = prec. 

1670 W. Simpson //ydrol. Ess. 158 The subacid ferment of 
the pancreatical juyce. 

Pancrea‘tico-, combining form, as in Pan- 
erea‘tico-duode‘nal a., connccting or pertaining 
to both the pancreas and the duodenum, 

1848 in Craic. 1897 AMbutt's Syst. Med. \11. 724 Loss of 
blood due to ulceration of the pancreatico-duodeual arteries. 

Pancreatin (px‘nkrzatin). Chem. [f. Gr. 
stem mayxpear- (PANCREAS) + -IN1.] A_ proteid 
compotnd, one of the active principles of pan- 
creatic juice; also, a preparation extracted from 
the pancreas and used to aid digestion. 

1873 Racre Phys. Chem.145 Pancreatin is obtained by 
rubbing down the pancreas of a freshly killed animal, in full 
digestion, with pounded glass, .. from which the pancreatin 
may be precipitated by alcohol. Pancreatin is an albu- 
minoid substance which rapidly decomposes. 1883 Q. Rev. 
July 21 The digestive ferments, as pepsin and pancreatin. 

|| Pancreatitis (pzykrz)atai'tis). Pach. [f. as 
prec. +-1T1s.} Inflammation of the pancreas. 

1842 in DunGuison Aled. Lex. 1866 A. Fut Princ. Med, 
(1880) 646. 1897 Allbutt’s Syst. Aled. 11. 859 Chronic pan- 
creatitis may be caused by alcoholism, 

Hence Pancreati'tic a., pertaining to or affected 
with pancreatitis (Ce¢. Dect. 1890). 

Pancreatize (pe‘nkrz,ateiz),v. {f.as prec. + 
-1ZE.] frais, To treat with pancreatin so as to 
make digestible. Hence Pa-nereatized, Pa‘n- 
creatizing A//. adjs.; also Pancreatiza‘tion. 

1890 Century Dict., Pancreatize. Allbutt's Syst. 
‘Med, III. 135 Reducing .. the pancreatising agent. /déd., 
Pancreatised milk diluted with..water. /dd. 140 The milk 
may be pancreatised fora time and diluted—the pancreatisa- 
tion being gradually reduced. 1898 /é:d. V. 615 The process 
of peptonisation or pancreatisation of milk. 

Pancreatoid (pxnkrz\atoid), a. and sd. Ef. 
as prec.+-01D.] a. adj. Resembling the pancreas. 
b. sé. A tumour resembling the pancreas. 

1842 Dunciison Aled, Lex., Pancreatoid, .. a tumour 
resembling the pancreas instructure. 1867 C. A. Harris Dict. 
Aled. Terminal, Pancreatoid, resembling the pancreas. 

Pancrea‘tomy. [For *fancreatolomy, f. as prec. 
+ Gr. -rojua, -TOMY, cutting.] Excision or extirpa- 
tion of the pancreas. 

1890 in Ceut. Dict. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Pancree-ctomy. [See Ecromy.] = prec. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Pancy, obs. form of Pansy. 

Pancyclopaedic: see Pan- 2. 

Pand (pend). Sc. Also dial. pan’, pawn. [Cf. 
OF. pandre = pendre to hang, fend pendant.] A 
narrow curtain or piece of drapery, hung _hori- 
zontally (usually box-pleated) from the framework 
of a bed; a valance. 

1561 Jnxv. Royal IWardr. (1815) 123 Item ane claith of 
stait of blak velvot.. with thre pandis quhairof tbair is 
ane without frenyeis. 1648 /zv. in Spottiswoode Misc. (1844) 
I. 370 Ane stand of courtingis, with two piece of pand. 1692 
Inv. in Scott. N. & Q. (1900) Dec. 92/1 Ane highe wanscot 
bed with purpure hingins and pand furnished with silk fren- 
zies. 1756 Mrs. Catperwoon Frxé. (1884) 72 Commonly a 
muslin or point ruffled pawn round it. 18:8 Scott 47 
Lamm. xxvi, Where's the..heds of state, twilts, pands and 
testors, napery and broidered wark? 

Hence Pa'nded a., having a pand or valance. 

1578 Juv. Roy. Wardr. (1815) 210 Ane bed of claitb of 
gold and silvir double pandit. 

Pand, obs. or dial. form of PAWN. 

Pand@a (pz'nda). [Said to be one of the names 
in Nepal.] A racoon-like animal (2/zris felgens) 


PANDEAN. 


of the south-eastern Himalayas, about the size of 
a large cat, having reddish-brown fur and a long 
bushy ring-marked tail; the red bear-cat. 

[1824 F. Cuvier //ist. des Mammifeéres livrais. 50 Panda.] 
1835 Swainson Naz. [/ist, Quadrufeds 107 The panda. .has 
been discovered only of late years, in the niountains of India. 
It has been termed the most beautiful of all known quadru. 
peds. 1861 J. G. Woop Nat. L/ist. I. 420 This beautiful 
creature is a native of Nepal, where it is known under the 
different names of Panda, Chitwa, and Wah. 1g0z C. Ale 
Cornisn Living anint 126 The bear Cat or Panda, 

Pan-dedalian, etc.: see PANn- 2. 

Pandemonium: see PANDEMONIUM. 

|| Pandal (pzendal). Z. /zd. Aiso 8 bandel, 
pundull, 9 pandaul. [a. Tamil fezdal shcd.] 
A shed, booth, or arbour, csp. for temporary use. 

1717 J. T. Pmitturs Acc. Malabar 19 Water-Bandels(which 
are little Sheds for the Conveniency of drinking Water). 
1800 Sir ‘I. Muxro in G. R. Gleig Life (1830) I. 283, 
I would not enter his pundull, because he had not paid the 
labourers who made it. 1810 SoutuEY Curse of Kehania 1x. 
Notes Wks. 1838 VIII: 259 The Pandal is a kind of arbour 
or bower raised before the doors of young married women, 
1815 MeKesziu in Aséat. Res. XII. 329 (Y.) Pandauls were 
erected opposite the two principal fords on the river. 1893 
Westm. Gaz. 18 Nov. 4/3 ‘Ihe town was gaily decorated in 
honour of his visit, twenty pandals having been erected 
along the route to Government House. 

Pandall, //er.: sce SPINDLE-CROSS. 

| Pandan (pandan). £. fad. [Urdti pardar, 
f. Hindi faz Pan s6.1+ Pers. daz vessel, holdcr.] 
A small box of Indian mantfacture, generally of 
decorated metal, used for holding pan (Pan sd.5), 

1886 Catal. Colon. & Ind. Exhib. 51 The articles shown 
include hookahs, Jandaxs or betel-nut boxes, 

Pandanaceous (pzendané!fas), a. [f. Bot. L. 
Landéindace-#+-0US.] Pertaining to or connccted 
with the Natural Order Pasdanacew or screw- pines. 

1889 Nicuorson & LypEKKer Padgont. I. 1541 Fruits .. 
which are regarded by their describer, Mr. Carruthers, as 
undoubtedly Pandanaceous. 

So Panda‘nad, a pandanaceous plant; Panda‘ne- 
ous a., pandanaceous. 

1857 Mayne Lxfos. Lex., Pandaneous. 1892 Daily News 
20 Apr. 5/5 The palms and pandanads which, witb the Cycads, 
now form tbe most striking feature of the large Palm House 


at Kew, 
|| Pandanus (pendérnis). Bot. [mod.L., ad. 


Malay (328 fandan (Marsden).] A genus of 
plants (trees or bushes), type of the order Paz- 
danacex, the screw-pines, found chiefly in the East 
Indian archipelago, having long tough prickly 
leaves arranged in a triple spiral series forming 
tufts or crowns resembling those of the pine-apple, 
and bearing a roundish, edible, though somewhat 
insipid, fruit. Also attrzd. 

[1777 G. Forster Voy. round World 1. 270 The pandang 
or palm-nut tree had given its long prickly leaves to thatch 
the roofs of the buildings.] 1846 L. LeicnHarpt in J. D. 
Lang Cooksland 326 ‘Lhe fruit of the pandanus forms 
another apparently very-much-liked eatable of the natives. 
1875 Miss Birp Sandwich [s¢. (1880) 86 She wore..a det of 
the orange seeds of the pandanus. 1885 G. S. Forses WVild 
Life Canara 216 Jackals and hyaenas occasionally lurked 
among the pandanus thickets on the shore. 1894 Outing 
(U. S.) XXIV. 354/2 On the pandanus-leaf mats. 

Pandar, etc.: see PANDER, etc. 

|| Pandaram (panda‘ram). £. /ud. [Tamil 
pandaram.| A \ow-caste Hindu ascetic mendicant ; 
also applied to the low-caste Hindu priests of S. 


India and Ceylon. 

1711 in J. T. Wheeler A/adras (1861) II. 163 The de- 
struction of 50 or 60,000 pagodas worth of grain..and killing 
the Pandarrum. 1814 W. Brown /1//st. Propag. Chr. (1823) 
I. 184 With the view of becoming a distinguished Pandaram, 
he placed himself under the tuition of one of the most cele- 
brated priests. 1859 TENNENT Ceydox I. in. vii. 373 A little 
temple..in which consecrated serpents were tenderly reared 
by the Pandarams. 

Pandaric (pxnde'rik),a. rare. [f. Pandar-us 
(see PANDER sb.) +-1c.] Of, or similar to that 
of, Pandarus; of or pertaining to a pander. 

1885 Wazion (N. Y.) 26 Mar. 257/1 One might. .infer. .that 
.. the servants and hangers-on of kings and princes are no 
longer capable, in niodern days, of discbarging pandaric 
offices for their masters. 

Pandation (pénda-fon). Arch. rare. f[ad.L. 
pandation-em (Vittuy.), n. of action from fandare 
to bend, bow.} <A bending, bowing, or warping. 

1860 WEALE Dict. Terms, Pandation, in architecture, a 
yielding or bending in the middle. . 

Pandean, -dwean (p&nd7an), a. and_ sé, 
[irreg. f. Pan 56.2, on some mistaken analogy.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Pan, /asdean 
pide = Pan-pirr, Landean harmonica, a mouth- 
organ resembling the Pan’s pipe. 

1807 (¢itle) The Complete Preceptor for Davies’s new in- 
vented Syrrynx or patent Pandean Harmonica. 1820 W. 
Irvine Sketch Bk. 11. 106 Wandering musicians with pan- 
dean pipes and tambourine. 1834 Hoop /'y/ney Hall (1840) 
249 A pandean band in those days as fashionable. .as Werp- 
parts’ or Colinet’s at the present time. 1864 PINKERTON in 
N. & Q. 3rd Ser. VI. 430 Their band, represented by oneman 
with pandean pipe and drum. 

. sb. A member of a pandean band. 

a1845 Hoop Jo A7rs. Fry xii, 1 like to hear your sweet 
Pandeans play. 1880 in Grove Dict. Afus. I]. 644/1 At tbe 
commencement of the presant century. .itinerant parties of 


PANDECT. 


musicians, terming themselves Pandeans, went about the | 


country, and gave performances. 

Pandect (pxndekt). [a. F. pandecte, ad. L. 
pandecta or -tés, a. Gr. navoexTns an all-receiver ; 
esp. in pl. L. pandecte, Gr. navdéxrat, in sense 1.) 

1, pl. rarely sexg.) A compendium in fifty books 
of Roman civil law made by order of the Emperor 
Justinian in the sixth century, systematizing opinions 
of eminent jurists, to which the Emperor gave the 


force of law. 

1531 Etyot Gov. 1. xiv, Called the Pandectes or Digestes. 
3614 SELDEN TJitles Hfon, Pref. div, When Lothar took 
Amalfi, he there found an old Copie of the Pandects or 
Digests. 1758 Blackstone Com, Introd. i. 17 A copy of 
dusnnans pandects being newly discovered at Amalfi, soon 

rought the civil law into vogue all over the west of Europe. 
1765 /ox/. iii. 8:1 The present body of civil law. .consists of, 
1. The institutes, ..2. The digests, or pandects, containing 
the opinions and writings of eminent lawyers, digested in 
asystematical method. 1878 Smita Dict. Antig. 860/z These 
two works, the Pandect and the Code. 

b. transf. and fig. (Also sézg.) A complete body 
of the laws of any country or of any system of law. 

1553 Payne (tite) The Pandectes of the Evangylicall 
Lawe, comprisyng the Whole Historye of Christes Gospell. 
1611 Biste 7ransl. Pref. 3 The Scripture is..a Pandect of 
profitable lawes, against rebellious spirits. 1692 BeNxTLey 
Boyle Lect, ix. 316 The Code and Pandect of the Law of 
Nature. 1731 //ist, Létteraria 11. 303 Proposals for printing 
by Subscription, a new Pandect of Roman Civil Law, as .. 
now receiv'd and practis’d in most European Nations. 1900 
Expositor Oct. 264 Some of the Moslem codes are called 
‘Pandects “i.e. ‘all containing’. _ 

2. (sing.) «A treatise covering the whole of a 
subject ; a complete treatise or digest. 

1591 Sytvester Du Bartasi.i. 209 Therefore hy Faith's 
pure rayes illumined, These sacred Pandects I desire to 
read, 1611 Donxe On Coryat’s Cruditics 50 Tbus thou, 
by means which th’ Ancients never took, A Pandect mak’st 
and universal hook. 1701 Swirt Contests Nobles & Comm. 
Whs. 1755 II. 1. 46 That .. the commons would please to 
form a pandect of their own power and privileges, 1813 
Mar, Evcewortn Patron. (1833) I. xxi. 26 On these points 
it is requisite to reform the pandects of criticism. 

€ Catachr. for Puxvit, 

(Similarly in Fr. : cf. quot. 1791 in Yule s. v. Pendit.] 
1794 J. Wittiams Parental Didactics in Cabinet ete. 13 
Pandects and Bramins, Molhas and Cantabs. 

Ilence Pande‘ctist, one skilled in the Pandects. 
tgor F. W. Martiann Aede Lect. 26 Georg Beyer, a pan- 
dectist at Wittenberg, set a precedent for lectures on Ger- 
man law in a German university. 

Pandeeg, variant of Panpy 56.2 
|) Pandemia (pxnd7miai,. Also anglicized 
Pandemy. {mod. L., f. Gr. mavdnyuta the whole 
people, mavéyjpios of or belonging to the whole 
people, public, general.] = Panpemic sé. 

1853 Duncuison Med. Lexv., Pandemy, pandemic. 1857 
Mayne f.rfos. Lex., Pandemia, pandemy. 1900 Gorin 
Dict, Med, Biol, etc., Vandemia, an epidemic that attacks 
all persons, [Also] J’andesy. 

Pandemian (pind nian), a. [f. Gr. nav- 
Syjpe-os of or pertaining to all the people + -AN.] 
Vulgar, popular, haman; = PANpeEmic 2. 

1818 ‘Il. L, Peacock Rhododaphne Whs. 1875 III. 158 
Uranian Love..is the deity or genius of pure mental passion 
for the good and the beautiful; and Pandemian Love, of 
ordinary sexual] attachment. a 3822 Sne.cey /’s. HAs. (1888) 
II. 64 Of necessity must there also be two Loves, the Uranian 
and Pandemian companions of these two goddesses. 

Pandemic (pénde'mik), a. and sé. [f. Gr. 
navénp-os of or pertaining to al] the people, public, 
vulgar, f. mav- all + 590s people, populace: in 
sense 2 repr. Gr. mavdnyos épws common, vulgar, or 
sensual love, as opposed to obpamos the heavenly 
or spiritual; so mavdnpos ’Adpodirn the earthly or 
human Venus, etc. Cf. Plato Sywzp. 180 E.] 

A. adj. 1. General, universal. es5f. Of a disease: 
Prevalent over the whole of a country or continent, 
or over the whole world. Distinguished from 
epidemic, which may connote limitation to a 
smaller area. 

1665 Harvey ford. Augl.i. 2 Some [diseases] do more 
generally haunt a Country... whence such diseases are termed 
Endemick or Pandemick. 1799 Hoorer Med. Dict., Pan- 
demic, a synonim of Epidemic. 1873 Mrs. Witney Other 
Girls xxvui, It is absolutely exceptional ; it will never be 
Pandemic, 1892 #7zes 2 Sept. 9/1 We are face to face with 
a pandemic outhreak of cholera similar to those which fell 
upon Europe in 1830, 1847, 1853 and 1866. 

. Of or pertaining to vulgar or sensual love. 

@x82z Suettey Pr, IWhks, (1888) II. 67 That Pandemic 
lover who loves rather the body than the soul is worthless. 
1883 Pall Mall G. 8 Sept. 5/1 It is the Pandemic not the 
Heavenly goddess whose praises he chants. 

B. sé. A pandemic disease: see A, 1. 

3853 Dunciison Wed. Lex., Pandemic, ..an epidemic 
which attacks the whole population. 1876 tr. Wagner's 
Gen. Pathol. (ed. 6) 141 An epidemic exists in one com- 
munity only, .. but in its greater extension, over a whole 
land, it is called a pandemic. 1899 Aldbutt’s Syst. Med. 
VI. 192 Nearly all of our knowledge of thrombosis in in- 
fluenza dates from the pandemic of 1889-90. 

Pandemoniac (pendiméwnse#k), a. [f. as 
PANDEMON1-UM, after Deas a. Of all divini- 
ties. b. Of or pertaining to Pandemonium; infernal. 

a. 1848 W. R. Wittiams Lord's Prayer (1854) 217 He..in 
whose Pandemoniac alembic all religions and all existences 
are found to coagulate into one Being. 
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b. 1849 E. E. Napier Excurs. S. Africa 11. 239 To move 
with the restlessness of condemned spiriis at some pande- 
moniac feast. 1890 Tatmace Fr. Manger to Throne 45 
That awful struggle against pandemoniac cohorts which 
rode up to trouble, baffle and destroy... the Son of God. 

Pandemoniacal (pz:nd/monai‘akal), a. [f. 
as prec. after demoniacal.| Characteristic of, or 


like that cf, Pandemonium: esp. of din or noise. 

1862 Temple Bar Mag. 1V. 502 A more fearful and pan- 
demoniacal din arises. 1875 Ruskin Fors Claz. \vii. 251 The 
Pandemoniacal voice of the Archangel-trumpet tbus arouses 
men out of their sleep. ' ne 

Pandemonian (pendzméunian), a. and sd. 
[f. PANDEMONI-UM + -AN.] a. adj. = prec. b. 
sb, An inhabitant of Pandemonium. 

1795 Bentuam em. & Corr Wks. 1843 X. 313 He is pre- 
paring some dishes for the entertainment of your country- 
men, and my fellow-citizens, the Pandemonians. 1889 
C. C. R. Up for Season 159 Shrieks and pandemonian 
revels, Hell let loose, ; “ie 

Pandemonic (pe:ndzmgnik), 2. [f. as prec. 
+-1c, after demonic.) Of or pertaining to Pande- 
monium, or to all the demons. 

1879 M. D. Conway Demonol. 1. 11. vii, Every constituent 
feature..rolled together in one pandemonic expression. 

Pandemonium (px:nd/md-nzim). Also -de- 
mon-. [In form, mod.L. f. Gr. may- all + baipov 
divinity, Demoy.] 

1. The abode of all the demons; a place repre- 
sented by Milton as the capital of Hell, containing 
the council-chamber of the [vil Spirits; in common 
use, = hell or the infernal regions. 

1667 Mitton /. L. 1. 756 A solemn Councel forthwith to 
he held At Pandemonium, the high Capital Of Satan and 
his Peers. /déd. x. 424 About the walls Of Panda:monium, 
Citie and proud seate Of Lucifer. 1713 Appison Guardian 
No. 103 7 ¢ He would have a large piece of machinery re- 
present the Pan-damonium [of Milton]. 1743 CHESTERF. 
in Old England No. 3 Misc. Wks. 1777 I. 116 ‘This .. is 
certainly levelled at us’, says a conscious sullen apostate 
patriot to his fallen hrethren in the Pandamonium, 1831 
Cartyte Sart. Nes. 1. ii, And, in this hag-ridden dream, 
mistake God’s fair living world for a pallid, vacant Hades 
and extinct Pandemonium. ; 

2. transf. A place regarded as resembling Pan- 
demonium: a. A centre or head-quarters of vice 
or wickedness, a haunt of wickedness. b. A place 
or gathering of wild lawless violence, confusion, 
and uproar, 

1779 SWINBURNE Trav. Sfarn xiii. 367 Every province .. 
would in turn appear a Paradise, and a Pandaemonium. 
1800 Cotqgunoun Cow. Fhames iv. 1g0 The various rami- 
fications of this Pandzmonium of [niquity. 1813 /-xaminer 
17 May 317/2 The Emperor Tiberius. .wrote to the Senate 
from his pand:moninm at Caprea: 1816 Byron Dom. Pieces 
i. ti, To make a Pandemoniuin where she dwells, And reign 
the Hecate of domestic hells. 1827 Lytton /’edhame xlix, 
We found ourselves in that dreary pandaemonium, ..a Gin- 
shop. 1876 Back Madcap J’. vi. 47 She would turn the 
place into a pandemonium in a week. 1897 F. T. Buices 
Cruise Cachalot 155 Ribald songs, quarrelling, and hlas- 
phemy made a veritable pandemonium of the place, 

e. Wild lawless confusion or uproar, a distract- 
ing ficndish ‘row’. 

1865 Parkman Pioucers Ir. 1. iv. (1885) 55 When night 
came, it hrought with it a pandemonium of dancing and 
whooping, drumming and feasting. 1897 Dasly News 
29 Nov. 4/5 On Saturday pandemonium again reigned in the 
Reichsrath. 

Gh = JURy gi, 

1807-8 W.. Irvine Salimag. (1824) 386 Which likea tailor's 
Pandemonium, or a giblet pie, are receptacles for scientific 
fragments of all sorts and sizes. 

Pandemy: see PANDEMIA. 

Pan-denominational, etc. : see Pan- 1. 

Pander (pz'ndas), 54. Also 6- pandar, 6-7 
pandare, pandor. [Properly pandar, orig. Pandare, 
Eng. or AFr. form of L. /’andarus, Gr. Mavdapos, 
a proper name used by Boccaccio (in form /’an- 
daro), and after him by Chaucer in 77oilus and 
Criseyde, as that of the man fabled to have pro- 
cured for Troilus the love and good graces of 
Chryseis, name and character being alike of me- 


! 


dizval invention: see Skeat Chaucer 1]. Introd. * 


Ixiii-iv. The later spelling fasder is due, no doubt, 
lo association with agent-sbs. and freq. vbs. in -ER.] 

1. As proper name. 

€1374 Cuaucer 7roy/us 1. 548 -\ frend of his pat called 
was Pandare [vfes care, fare) /éfd. 582 This Pandare, 
pat neigh malt for sorwe and routhe. /éfd. 822 And how 
bat hym soth seyde Pandarus. 1606 Siaks. Tr. & Cr. mm. 
ii. 210 Pandarus, If euer you proue false one to another, 
since I haue taken such paines to bring you together, let all 
pittifull goers betweene he cal’d to the worlds end after my 
name: call them all Panders. 

2. A go-between in clandestine amours; one who 
supplies another with the means of gratifying lust; 
a male bawd, pimp, or procurer. 

1530 Lynpesay Test. Pafyngo 390 Pandaris, pykthankis, 
custronis, and clatteraris. 1579-80 Nortn //utarch (1612) 
93 He that was the Pandor to procure her, 1591 SPENSER 
Mf, Hubberd 808 Ne, them to pleasure, would he some- 
times scorne A pandares coate iS basely was he borne). 
1598 Snaks. Aferry IV. v. v. 176 One M? Broome,..to whom 
you should haue bin a Pander, 1632 Litncow 77rav. 1. 2 
Ruffian Pandors .. are now clothed .. and richly rewarded. 
1791 Mrs. Raveuirre Kow, Forest xiv, He now saw him- 
self the pander of a villain. 180 Macautay £ss., Clive 
(1851) Il. 534 Squandering his wealth on pandars and 


PANDEROUS. 


flatterers. 1869 Lecky Exrop. Jor. 1. xi. 293 The Pander 
and the Courtesan are tbe leading characters of Plautus. 

b. Less usually said of a woman: a panderess. 

1585 Greene Planetomachia Wks. (Grosart) V. 77 Pasylla 
smiling at the diligent hast of the old Pandar [Clarista], com- 
maunded she sbould be brought in. 1766 Forpyce Ser. 
Yng. Wont. (1767) 1. vii. 304 Employed as a handmaid.. 
if not as a pandar. 1853 Kinestey Hyfatia xix. 223 
Sorceress she was, pander and slave-dealer. 

e. transf. and fig. Said of a thing. 

1582 STANYHURST -Eue?s, etc, (Arh.) 139 Forgerye thee 
pandar; thee messadge mockrye. x622 Haxewitt David's 
Vow iii. 113 The Eye beeing as it were the Pandar or Broker. 
a17o4 T, Brown Sat. on Quack Wks. 1730 I. 63 Thou 
church yard pimp, and pander to the grave, 179: Burke 
App. Whigs Wks. VI. 40 Make virtue a pander to vice. 

3. One who ministers to the baser passions or 
evil designs of others. 

1603 Knoties Hist. Turks (1621) 7 One of her Eunuches, 
whom she purposed to use as her pander for the circum- 
venting of the Patriarcb. 1682 Drypren J/edal 256 The 
Pander of the People’s Hearts. 1752 Jonnson Rambler 
No. 195 » 12 In a place where there are no pandars to folly 
and extravagance. 1874 L. Stepuen Hours in Library 
(1892) II. iti. 92 He crowns a torrent of abuse by declaring 
that Scott has encouraged the lowest panders ofa yenal press. 

+4. ? = Buty 3, 4. Obs. 

1592 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. Wks. (Grosart) Il. 111 He 
would neuer dare me, like a bold Pandare, with such stout 
challenges. 

Pander (px'ndas),v. Also-ar. [f. PANDER sd.] 

1. trans. To act as a pander to; to minister to 
the gratification of (another’s lust). Also fg. 

1602 Suaks. //am. un iv. 88 Since Frost it selfe, as actinely 
doth burne, As Reason panders Will. 1666 E. M. Cov- 
verted Twins 1. iii, Ah! that a Lady’s love should he Thus 

andar’d by a Gypsie. 1827 R. H. Dana Buccaneer xiii, 

ust panders murder— murder panders lust ! 

2. intr. Yo play the pander; to subserve or 
minister to base passions, tendencies, or designs. 
Const. fo. 

1603 [see PanperRinc]. 1641 Mitton CA. Govt. 1. (1851) 64 
Excomnuunication servs for nothing with them, but to prog, 
and pandar for fees. 1812 SoOUTHEY Osunfana II. 23 ‘These 
traitors .. who lampooned the noblest passions of humanity 
in order to pandar for its lowest appetites, 1868 J. H 
Buuxt Ref Ch. Eng.1.359 He pandered to the king’s gross 
immoralities. 1879 Brack A/acleed of D. xvi, Pandering 
to the public taste for pretty things. 

Ilence Pa‘ndering vd/. sd. und fp/.a.; Pa‘nderer, 
onc who panders; = PANDER 5d. 2. 

1603 DEKKER MVonderfull Veare Wks. (Grosart) 1. 90 To be 
plaid heere By English-men, ruffians, and pandering slaues. 
1839 Fohn Bull 29 \pr., Pretenders, panderers, parasites, 
hypocrites. 1875 Jowett /’/aéo (ed. 2) V. 41 He should be 
the enemy of all pandering to the popular taste, 1884 Rita 
I iwienne w.iv, Panderers to popular tasteand popular error. 

+ Panderage. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. PANDER 2. 
+-AGE.] The practice or trade of pandering. 

1612 Cuapman J} idowes T. Plays 1873 [1]. 21 Thou shalt 
hold thy ‘Tenement to thee and thine eares for euer, in free 
smockage, as of the manner of Panderage. 1675 J. Smrin 
Chr. Relig. App. (Webster 1828). 

Panderess (pa‘ndarés . Now rave. Also 7- 
pandar-, 7 pandresse, 8 pandress, -ass. [f. 
PANDER sd. + -ESS.] «A female pander, a bawd. 

1606 Warner db. Eng. xiv. 1xxxix. 362 But all in vaine, 
sO opposite to Loue did she perseuer, As that vnto his 
Pandresse Arte he was enforc’t to leaue her. @ 1652 Brome 
Mad Confle 1. i, | have ingag'd my selfe for her to be your 
Pandaresse. 1721 D'Unrry Oferas, etc. 274 Vhis Pandrass,.. 
he charges to Yimandra’s Hand To give the Scroll. 1859 
Trencn Sel. Gloss. 20 Bawd once could have been applied 
to pandar and pandaress alike. 

Panderism (pz‘nderiz'm), Also pandar-. 
[f. PANDER sé. + -IsM.] The practice or trade of 
a pander; systematic pandering. 

1601 Downfall Earl Huntington 1. ii. in Hazl. Dodsley 
VIII. 136 Suffering their lines I'o flatter these times With 
pandarism base. 1604 ‘1. M. Black Bk. in ALiddleton's 
IVks. (Bullen) VIII. 24 He should excel even Pandarus 
himself, and go nine mile beyond him in pandarism. 1726 
Swirt Gulliver mm. viii, Perjury, oppression, subornation, 
fraud, pandarism. 1809 Main Gil Blas 1x. vii. (Rtldg.) 
> 4 Lemos managed that intrigue by tbe panderism of 
Signor de Santillane. 1818 Slackw. Jag. 111. 453 Klis 
paid _panderism to the vilest passions of that mob, 

+ Pa‘nderize, v. Ods. Also pandar-. [f. as 
prec. + -IZE.] zstrv. To act the pander. Hence 
{ Pa nderizing vd/. sb. and Af/. a. 

1603 Fiorito J/ontaigne (1634) 489 Venus..who so cun- 
ningly enhanced the market of her ware, by the brokage or 
panderizing of the lawes. 1606 Marston /awze 1, Your 
father shall not say I pandarizde. 1616 R. C. 7imes’ 
Whistle vi, 2890 Incarnate devill ! pandarizing page ! 

Pa-nderly, 2. Os. or arch. [f. as prec. + 
-LY!,] Of the nature of or befitting a pander. 

1581 B. Ricu Fareweld Tivb, She would make her 
vnderstande..how ill sbe could awaie with suche pandarly 
practises. 1601 SHas. Merry H’.1. ti. 119 Oh you Panderly 
Rascals, there’s a knot: a gin, a packe, a conspiracie against 
me, 1640 Gent Avave ix Gr. To Rdr., Some [are] pimping, 
some panderly knaves. 1823 Scorr Quentin D, xxvii, A 
panderly barber. 

Pandermite (péndd-mait). J. [Named 
1877, from Panderma in Asia Minor: see -1TE1.] 
A variety of Priceite. 

1886 in Cassell’'s Encycl. Dict. 1896 in Curster Dict. 
Names Min. 

+ Pa‘nderous, @. Obs. Also 6 -drous, 7 
-darous. [f. PANDER sé. + -ous.] Of the nature 


of or characterizing a pander. In quot. ¢1575 as sd. 


PANDERSHIP. 


1575 Balfour's Practicks (1754) 378 He may be repellit fra 
passing upon ane assise, or being witness ..that is ane 
pandrous (i.e. /evo), or juglar (i.e. goculator). 1611 2nd 
Maiden’s Frag. wi. i. in Hazl. Dodsley X. 427, 1 set before 
thee, panderous lord, this steel. «1627 MippLri0Nn Witch 
nu ii, The same wary pandarous diligence Was then bestow’d 
on her. 1633 Costiie IVhore ww. ii.in Bullen O. 2. 1V, I dare 
ie nel combat any knight, Any adventurer, any pandorus 

inde. 


Pandership. rare. [f.as prec. +-SHIP.] The 
function or trade of a pander. 

1656 J. BentHam Two Treat. (1657) 51 Calvin..saith, That 
mixt dancing of men and women together, are notliing else 
then panderships and provocations to whoredome. 


Pan-destruction, -diabolism: sce PAn- 2. 

Pandi‘culated, ¢. rare. [f.L. pandiculat-us, 
pa. pple. of pardicu/ari to stretch oneself, f. pandcre 
to stretch + dim. element.] ‘Stretched out, opened, 
extended’ (Ash, 1775). 

Pandiculation (pendikislé-fan).  [n. of 
action from L. pavdiculiri: see prec.] An instinc- 
tive movement, consisting in the extension of the 
legs, the raising and stretching of the arms, and 
the throwing back of the head and trunk, accom- 
panied by yawning; it occurs before and after 
sleeping, also in certain nervous affections, as 
hysteria, and at the accession of a fit of ague. 
Sometimes loosely used for ‘ yawning’. 

1649 Butwer Pathomyot, u. ix. 225 Pandiculation is 
a Deliberate Action of the other Muscles of the Body. 
1668 Pil. Trans. U1. 812 About Sneezing, the Hickocke, 
Yawning, Pandiculation, and their Causes. 1822-34 Goods 
Study Med. (ed. 4) ILL. 333 Pandiculation..is an instinctive 
exertion to recover a balance of power between the extensor 
and flexor inuscles. 1822-56 De Quincey Confess. (1862) 
217 By mere dint of pandiculation, vulgarly called yawning. 

Pandionine (pzndoai‘onain). Ornith. [f. Zool. 
L. FPandion, generic name of the Osprey, L. 
L’andion, Gr. Navdiev, in Mythology the father of 
Procne and Philomela.] Of or belonging to the 
genus Pandion or osprey. In recent Dicts. 

Pandit, variant of Punpit, 

Pandle (pz'nd’l). Also § pandell. [Origin 
unascertained ; app. the source of Lcach’s generic 
name /azdalus.] A local name of the shrimp ; 
applied by some writers to an allied crustacean, 
perhaps 2andalus annulicornis, Leach, 

1786 Gentil. Afag. u. 853 A small fish is caught on the 
sands [at Hastings] which they call pandells ; they are bigger 
than shrimps, smaller than prawns... Their claws are not 
like those of a lobster, but shut up like a knife with a short 
blade. 1835 Kirsy //ad 4 Just. Anim. Il. xv. 38 The 
smaller Crustaceans, as the shrimp, prawn, pandle. 1875 
Sussex Gloss., Pandle,a shrimp. Also used in Kent. 

b. Comb,, as pandle-whew, a local name of the 
wigeon (Norfolk). 

1885 Swainson Prov. Names Brit, Birds 154. 

Pa:ndoor, -dore. Sc. da/. [See quot. 1796; 
but proof of the alleged derivation is wanting.] 
A kind of large oyster, found near Prestonpans. 

1796 Statist. Acc. Scot. XVII. 70 Oysters caught nearest 
to the town [Prestonpans] are the largest and fattest : hence 
the largest obtained the name of Pandoors, i.e. oysters 
caught at the doors of the pans. 1805 Forsytu Seauties 
Scotl. 1. 458. 1894 Hatisurton Furth in Field 58 (E. D. D.) 
With a dish o’ mussel-brose at Newhaven, or with a prievin’ 
o’ fat pandores a little further east the coast. 

Pandoor, Pandor: see Paxnpour, PANDER. 

Pandora! (p&nd6*ra). Also 7 Pandore. [a. 
Gr, Mavdwpa lit. ‘all-gifted’, f. mav- all + Sa@por gift.] 
In Greek mythology, the name of the first mortal 
woman, on whom, when made by Vulcan and 
brought to Epimetheus, all the gods and god- 
desses bestowed gifts. 

1633 J. Fisurr Fucus Troes i. iv. in Haz). Dodsley X11. 
461 To frame the like Pandore, The gods repine, and nature 
would grow poor. 1643 Mitton Diverce 1 iil, The Acade- 
mics and Stoics, who knew not what a consummat and most 
adorned Pandora was bestow’d upon Adam. 

Ilence Pandora's box: the gift of Jupiter to 
Tandora, a box enclosing the whole multitude of 
human ills, which flew forth when the box was 
foolishly opened by Epimetheus; according to a 
later version, the box contained all the blessings of 
the gods, which, on its opening, escaped and were 
lost, with the exception of hope, which was at the 
bottom of the box. Hence in fig. and allusive uses. 

1579 Gosson Sch, Abuse (Arb.) 44, 1 cannot lyken our 
affecton better than. .to Pandoraes boxe, lift vppe the lidde, 
out flyes the Deuill; shut it vp fast, it cannot hurt vs. 
1610 Bs. Jonson Adch. 11.1. 92 Such was..Pandora’s tub. 
1672 Sir Lf. Browne Lett. Friend § 14 And if Asia, Africa, 
and America should bring ip their List [of diseases], Pandoras 

30x would swell, and there must he a strange Pathology. 
1679 J. Goopman Penit. J’ardoned u. 1. (1713) 264 Vhere 
may be some hope left in the bottom of this Pandora's box 
of calamities, 1840 Cartyte //eroes v. 268 The Kighteenth 
was a Sceptical Century; in which little word there is a 
whole Pandora's Box of miseries. 1886 Mrs Lynn Linton 
Laston Carew xiii, Pandora's box was opened for him, and 
all the pains and griefs his imagination had ever figured 
were abroad, 

Pandora? (p&nd6"1a), pandore (pxnd6-s). 
Also 7-8 pandure, (8 pando’a), g pandura, 
pandur. [a. It. pandora (also pandura), I. pai- 
dore, ad. L. pandira, a, Gr. wavdovpa, a musical 


418 


instrument the invention of which was attributed to 
Pan. (But the word was prob. of foreign origin.)] 

A stringed musical instrument of the cither type, 
the same as the Banbore, 

The original Greek and Roman faxdura is described as 
a kind of lute with three striags; such an instrument is 
sull used in some eastern lands under the name fandur, 

jut the original type has, at different times, and in different 
countries, undergone many changes in form, in the number 
and material of the strings, the use or non-use of a ps 
etc. Equally numerous are the modifications of the name; 
cf. Baxpore, Banyo, Manootine. ‘The changes of thing 
and name have not always gone together: the Neapolitan 
pandura, for instance, retaining the ancient name, is ‘a 
musical instrument larger than the mandoline, strung with 
eight metal wires, and played with a quill’. 

a. 1597 Mortey Jutrod, Aus. 166 Take an instrument, as 
a Lute, Orpharion, Pandora, or such like. 1762 SmoLLEetT 
L. Greaves iil, (1793) 1.51 Their raw red fingers .. being 
adorned with diamonds, were taught to thrum the pandola, 
and even to touch the keys of the harpsichord. 18z5 Fos- 
BRookk Lucyc?, Autig., 1. 628 The Orpharion was like a 
guitar, but.. was strung with wire... Phe Bandore, nearly 
similar, had a straight bridge; the Orpharion slanting. The 
Pandura was of the lute kind, the Mandura a lesser Jute. 
1838 Eucycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XVI. 788/2 Pandora, a small 
kind of lute, with fewer strings than the ordinary lute,.. 
believed to have originated in the Ukraine. 1880A. J. Hip- 
Kins in Grove Dict. Mus. 11. 644 Pandora or Pandore. 
A Cither of larger dimensions than the Orpharion, 

B. 1612 Drayton /'oly-o/. iv, 63 Some that delight to 
touch the sterner wyerie chord, The cythron, the pandore, 
and the theorbo strike, 1705 Puitiirs, Pandore or Pandure, 
a kind of Musical Instrument. 1380 Grove's Dict. ALus. 11. 
612 A larger orpharion was called Penorcon, and a still larger 
one Pandore. 1889 ABErcromblE Last. Caucasus 171 Akim's 
eyes at once fell upon a pandur, or three-stringed lute. 

Pandour, pandoor (pzndiie1). Also pan- 
dur. [= F. pandour, Ger. pandur; all a. Serbo- 
croatian pandiz, ‘a constable, bailiff, beadle, sum- 
moner, or catchpole; a mounted policeman or 
guardian of the public peace; a watcher of fields 
and vineyards’, having also in earlier times the 
duty of guarding the frontier districts from the 
inroads of the Turks. For ulterior etymology see 
Note below. The sense in which the word became 
known in Western Europe is involved in the history 
of Trenck’s body of pandours.] 

1. In p/. The name borne by a local force organ- 
ized in 174t by Baron Trenck on his own estates 
in Croatia to clear the country near the Turkish 
frontier of bands of robbers; subsequently enrolled 
as a regiment in the Austrian Army, wherc, under 
Trenck, their rapacity and brutality caused them 
to be dreaded over Germany, and made /’andour 
synonymous in Western Europe with ‘ brutal 
Croatian soldier’. 

1747 (¢t/e) Memoirs of the Life of Francis Baron Trenck 
.-Colonel of a body of Pandours and Sclavonian Hussars. 
Lbid, 15, 1 set out with a retinue of twenty pandour-tenants 
of mine. 747.16 My haram-bascha or captain of pandours. 
1754 Ricwarpson Grandison (1781) II. iv. 51, I beheld six 
Pandours issne from that inner part of the wood. 1791 
Hampson Alem. F. Wesley WW. 124 His style might have 
better suited a colonel of pandours than a christian bishop. 
1799 CampsBELt /’Jeas, //ope 1. 352 When leagued Oppression 
pour’d to Northern wars Her whisker’d pandoors and her 
fierce hussars. 1843 Peany Cycl. XXV. 185/2 On Maria 
‘Theresa's succession to the throne, ‘I'renck offered his own 
and the services of his men, his regiment of Pandours, as he 
called them, to the young empress. 

Jig. 1768 Foore Devil on 2 Sticks 1, The hussars and 
pandours of physic..rarely attack a patient together, 

|| 2. In local use, in Croatia, Servia, Hungary, etc.: 
A guard; an armed servant or retainer; a member 


of the local mounted constabulary. 

1880 Sat, Rev. 7 Feb. 178/2 A small body of guards, 
called pandours, is, by immemorial usage, attached to the 
establishment [the monastery of St. John of Rylo). 1886 
W. J. Tucker £. Europe 155 The ‘ pandurs’ came to fetch 
him, and. .dragged him before the commission. /éfd. 169 
‘These Pandurs, your police, your mounted constabulary, or 
whatever you call them, are they of no use? 

[Vote. The word Ja‘ndiir, with all or some of the senses 
mentioned above, is found in nearly all the South-Slavonic 
(Servian) dialects, and in Magyar, also as fandu'r in 
Roumanian; it has entered Turkish as Jandi/. Earlier 
forms in Magyar and Serbo-croatian were bandir, bandor; 
the former is still used in and near Ragusa. The word is 
not native either in Magyar or Slavonic, and the question 
of its originand course of diffusion in these langs. is involved 
in considerable obscurity. But Slavonic scholars are now 
generally agreed in referring it through the earlier dandar, 
bindor, to med.L. 6andcrius, orig. ‘a follower of a standard 
or banner’ (see BANNER), or to some Italian or Venetian 
word akin to this. Among senses evidenced by Du Cange 
for danderius (and bannerius), are those of ‘ guard of corn- 
fields and vineyards’, also ‘summoner, apparitor’, which are 
both senses of pandiz-; It. banditore (Venetian dandtor) 
has also the sense of ‘summoner’. ‘The alleged derivation 
of the word from Pandur or Pandur Puszta, ‘a village in 
Lower Hungary’, given in Ersch & Griiber’s Cyclopedia, 
and repeated in many English Dictionaries, is absolutely 


baseless. ] 

Pandowdy (péndaudi). U.S. [Of obscure 
origin; perh. a compound of Pan sé.1 Halliwell 
cites from Bp. Kennett’s MS. pandoulde a custard 
(Somerset); but this is now unknown in Eng, 
dialects.] A kind of apple pudding, variously 
seasoned, but usually with molasses, and baked in 


a deep dish with or without a crust. 


| 


PANE. 


1846 Worcester, Pandowdy, food made of bread and 
apples baked together. 1852 HAwrnorne Diithedaite Kom. 
xxiv, Hollingsworth [would] fill my plate from the great dish 
of pandowdy. 1893 Letanp A/em. 1, 74 Pan-dowdy—a kind 
of coarse and broken up apple-pie. 

Pandrass, -ess, obs. forms of PANDERESS. 

Pandur, variant spelling of Panpour. 

Pandur, pandura, pandure: see Pannora2. 

Pandurate (pe‘ndiiirct), a. [f L. pandira 
PANDORA? + -ATE 4.] =next. Alsot+Pandurated a. 

1775 Ash Suppl., /’eadurated, having a leaf in the form 
of the pandore. 1847 Wesstrr, Pandurate. 1881 Gard. 
Chron. XVI. 717 The lip is pandurate, undulate, emarginate 
atthe top. 1882 Garden 29 July 104/1 The large pandurate 
Jabellum is pure white on its upper part. 

Panduriform (pendiierifgim), a. [f L. 
pandira Paxpora2 + -Youm.] — Fiddle-shaped: 
chiefly in Bot, and £ulom, 

1753 CHambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Leaf, Panduriform Leaf, 
one of the shape of a violin: ..larger at both ends than in 
the middle, where it is deeply cut, in a rounded manner. 
1760 J. Len Jutrod. Lot. wu. v. (1765) 178 Pandurzforin, 
Pandure-shaped. 1826 Kirspy & Sp. Antom. xxxv. II]. 609 
In..Acheta monstrosa they {the tegmina] are rather pan- 
duriform, 1870 Bentiey A/au. Bot. ted. 2)155 When a lyrate 
leaf has but one hed? recess on each side, it is termed fau- 
duriform or fiddle-shaped, 

+ Pandurrist. Obs. rare. [f. as prec, + -18T.] 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Panduvist, he that plays on a 
musical instrument called a Rebech, or on a Violin. 

Pandy (pzndi), 54.1 Chiefly Sc. [Supposed 
to be L. pande ‘stretch out!’, imper. of pandire to 
stretch or spread.] A stroke upon the extended 
palm with a leather strap or fazwse, ferule, or rod, 
given as a punishment to schoolboys; =PAaLmy sd. 

1805 A. Scott Poems 12 But if for little rompish laits, 
1 hear that thou a pandy gets. 1865 G. Macponarp A. 
Forbes 30 The punishment was mostly in the form of 
pandies—blows delivered with varying force, but generally 
with the full swing of the tag, as it was commonly called. 
1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scott. 1. v. 204 reaches of order 
and bad conduct .. at the Ilgin academy [are punished] by 
‘pandies’. 1895 W. Humpurey in A/onth Oct. 230 The 
pandies took their name froin Pande maniin—‘ Suetch out 
your open hand’. [Ve usual Sc. explanation is from pande 
palmuam } as the source at once of Jandy and palmy.} 

Hience Pandy 7. /avs.,to strike on the palm of the 
hand with the tawse or ferule, as a punishment. 

1853 Kincs.ey Water-Bab. v, And she .. pandicd their 
hands with canes. 1875 A. R. Hore J/y Schoolboy Fr. 11 
When he was going to be pandied. 

| Pandy (pe‘ndi), 56.2. £. (nd. Also -ee. 
[According to Yule, from the surname /azz/e, the 
title of a_Jo/ or subdivisional branch of the brahmins 
of the Upper Province, which was very common 
among the high-caste sepoys of the Bengal army. 
One of those bearing the surname was A/angud 
Yande, the first man to mutiny in the 34th 
Regiment.}] A colloquial name for a revolted sepoy 
in the Indian Mutiny of 1857-9. 

1857 H. GreatHep Lett. Siege Delhi (1858) 99 As long 
as I feel the entire confidence I do..I cannot feel gloomy. 
I leave that feeling to the Pandees. 1854 ‘TREVELYAN 
Compet. Wallah (1866) 247 He was separated from his 
squadron, and surrounded by a party of desperate Pandies. 
1893 Forses-Mitcuete Remin. Gt. Mutiny 164 We captured 
those guns that the Pandies were carrying off. 1897 Lp. 
Roserts 41 Vrs. tu fudia 1. vi. 62. 

Pan-dynamometer, etc.: see PAN- 2. 

Pane (péin), 54.1 Forms: 4-5 pan, 6 paene, 
paan, pein, 6-7 payn(e, 6-8 pain(e, 4- pane. 
{a. F. paw (11th c. in Littré) = Pr. fax, Sp. favo, 
Pg. panno, It. panno:—L. pannum, acc. of pannus 
a cloth, a piece of cloth.] 

I. A piece of cloth. 

+1. A cloth; a piece of cloth; any distinct 
portion of a garment, a lap, a skirt. Os. 

a1300 Cursor JJ. 4387 Sco drou his mantel wit pe pan,.. 
He drou, sco held, be tassel brak. ¢1320 S¥r Tristr. 994 
Tristrem gan it wib hald As prince proude in pan. 1387-8 
T. Usk Test. Love n. ii. (Skeat) 1. 29 Among pannes mouled 
in a wiche [Wuitcu], in presse among clothes laid. ¢ 1450 
Alerliu sox Thei kneled to sir Gawein, and folded the panes of 
her mantels. ¢1475 Hauf Coilzcar 234 Gif thow dwellis 
with the Quene, proudes¢ in pane. ¢1475 /’artenay 5654 
Which so well was Anoynted indede, That no sleue ne pane 
had he hole of brede. 1573-80 Barer Az. P57 A Pane of 
cloth, faxniculus, seguien, paxtov. 

b. = CounrenPANnE2, Obs. 

13.. Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 855 Per beddyng watz noble, Of 
cortynes of clene sylk, wyth cler golde hemmez, & couertorez 
ful curious, with comlych panez. 1459 /avent. in Paston 
Lett. 1. 484 Item, ij blankettys, j payre of schettys. Item, 
jrede pane furryd withe connyngs. 1495 Acc. Ld. High 
Treas. Scot. 1. 226, iij ellis of scarlot to be a pane to the 
Kingis bed. 1516 /é/d. III. 50 For ij elne iij quartaris 
Inglis scarlet 10 be ane pane for the Kingis bede in the 
schip. 1§78 /zzext. in Hunter Biggar & Ho. Fleming xxvi, 
Ane pein of purpour weluot freinzeit wt blak and reid silk. 

+2. A piece, width, or strip of cloth, of which 
several were joined together side by side, so as to 


make one cloth, curtain, or garment. Ods. 

The ‘ panes’ might be narrow pieces or strips of alternate 
or different colours (e, g. red and blue) or different materials 
(e.g. velvet and cloth of gold), or pieces of the same colour 
with lace or other trimming inserted in the seams, or (in later 
use) strips of the same cloth distinguished by colour or 
separated by lines of trimming, etc. : 

1480 IVardr. Acc. Edw. LV (1830) 118, iiij costerings of 
wool paled rede and blue with Tooses sonnes and crownes in 


PANE. 


every pane. 1§17 in Kerry St. Lawn. Reading (1883) 106 
An Awter Cloth of panes of Cloth of gold & velwett im- 
browdred wt archangells & floures. 21548 Hatt Chrox., 
Hen, VI[i 207, Another chamber was hanged with grene 
Veluet. .in the middle of euery pane or pece, was a fable of 
Quid in Matamorphoseos embraudered. 1592 GrrENE Ufst. 
Courtier in Harl, Mise. (Malh.) If. 219 A very passing 
costly paire of veluet breeches, whose panes .. was drawne 
out with the best Spanish satine. 1611 Corvat Crudétées 
43 The Switzers weare .. doublets and bose of panes, inter- 
mingled with red and yellow, and some with blew, trimmed 
with long puffes of yellow and blewe sarcenet rising up 
between the panes. 1613 CHAPMAN Masque Plays 1873 If. 
g2 But betwixt every pane of embroidery, went a row of 
white Esiridge feathers. a 1639 T. Carew Cad, Brit. Wks. 
(1824) 1s0 The curtain was watchet and a pale yellow in 
paines. 1686 Lond. Gaz, No. 2170/4 One Green Satin Peti- 
coat laced with Gold and Silver Lace, in Panes 1694 
Morteex Naébelais iv. lii. (1737) 212 Breeches with Panes 
like the dutside of a Tabor. 

+b. p/. Strips made by cutting or slashing 
a garment longitudinally for ornamental purposes ; 
e. g. to show the fine stuff with which it was lined, 
or of which an undergarment was composed. Ods. 

1613 CHAPMAN Maszue Plays 1873 111.94 Wide sleeves cut 
in panes. @1648 Lp. Herpert Lif (1886) 166 Her gown 
was a green Turkey grogram, cut all into panes or slashes, 
from the shoulder and sleeves unto the foot. 1653 Urquaart 
Rabelais 1. viii. (Rtldg.) 36 They [breeches] were, within the 
panes, puffed out with the lining. 

II. A piece, portion, or side of anything. 

+3. A section or length of a wall or fence. Oés. 

e.g. the length between two angles, bastions, buttresses, 
posts, etc. i 

¢ 1380 Sir Ferumé. 5188 By bat were Surazyns .. come in- 
ward ., At a pan pat was broken. 1489 Caxton Faytes of 
A. xv. 119 Closed rounde about with seuen panes of 
strong walles. 1524 Church. Ace. St. Giles, Reading 21 
For makyng of v panys of the church pale ilijd, 1525 Lo. 
Derners ‘roiss. ie xxii. 53 Vhan the knyght sbewed me 
a pane of the wall, and said, sir, se you yonder parte of the 
wall whiche is newer. 1530 Pacscr. 251,2 Pane of a wall, 
pan de mur, 1672 Deyven Assignation w. ii, There's the 
wall; behind yond p:ne of it we'll set up the ladder. [1795 
SoutHey Joan Notes Wks. 1837 IL. 2:0 (tr. Froissart) ‘he 
miners..overthrew a g-eat pane of the wall, which filled tbe 
moat where it had fallen.) ‘ 

+4. A side of a quadrangle, cloister, court, or 
town. Oés. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. A. 1033 Vch pane of fat place had 
pre 3atez. 1447 JV2ll of Hen. VI in Carter Ainy’s Coll. 
Cha 13 Acloistre square the est pane conteyning in lengthe 
clxxv fete, and the west pane as muche. 1481 Caxton Gode- 
Droy clxxix. 265 Thyse thre castellys..were ulle square, the 
sydes that were toward the toun were double, in suche wyse 
that one of the panes that was without myght be aualed 
vpon the walles, and thenne it shold be lyke a brydge. 1560 
Koutann Crt. lenus 11. 490 Ane Closter weill owir fret .. 
Quhairin was all thir ten Sibillais set In euerilk Pane set ay 
togidder thre. 

5. A flat side, face, or surface of any object 
having several sides: e.g. (a) the dressed side of 
a stone or log; (4) one of the divisions or sides of 
a nut or bolt-hcad; (c) one of the sides of the 
upper surface or table of a brilliant-cut diamond. 

1434 Judent. Fotheriushey in Dugdale Afuaast. (1346) VI. 
1414/2 [the steeple is to be square in the lower part, and 
after being carried as high as the body of the church] hit 
shall be chaungid, and turnyd in viijy panes. c¢1s30 in 
Gutch CoéZ, Cur, 11. 395 Oone odar Challes with a patten 
gilte the foote of vj panesand in oune of theyme a Crucifixe. 
1875 LasteTt Viiber 74 note, Pane is the hewn or sawn 
surface of the log. 1875 Knicnt Dict. Meeh, 1601/2 Pane.., 
the divisions or sides of a nut or bolt-head; as, a six-paned 
nut, z,¢. a hexagonal nut, 

IIL. A division of a window, and derived uses. 

6. One of the lights of a mullioned window (oés.), 

or a subdivision of this; now, One of the compart- 
ments of a window, etc. consisting of one sheet or 
square of glass held in place by a frame of lead, 
wood, etc.; the piece of glass itself, or of horn, 
paper, or the like substituted for it. 
1466 Paston Lett. Il. 268 To the glaser for takyn owte of 
ii. panys of the wyndows of the schyrche. a1490 BoToner 
[tén, (1778) 93 \tein qua:libet fenestra .. continet 5 vel 6 pa- 
gettas, anglice panys. ¢1535 in Vorésh. Arehzol. Frul, 
(1886) IX. 322 One glasse wyndow w® tij panes of vij ffoote 
longe and ij foote wyde every pane. 1607 Watkixcron 
Oft. Glass 139 The glazier should ..haue vsed him for 
quarrels and paines. 1662 Gersier Princ. 17 Glass Win- 
dows of small Payns. 1663 — Counsc/ 47 Suffer no Green 
paines of Glasse to be mixt with white. 1709 STEFLE 
Tatler No. 77 22 She had found several Panes of my 
Windows broken, 1799 G. Smitu Laboratory 1. 179 Choose 
such panes of glass as are clear, even, and smooth. 1801 
SoutHey Thasadz vi. xxiv, Silvering panes Of pearly shell. 
1816 J. Smita Panorama Sc. & Art ll. 754 Take now a 
pane of glass, and place it upon the print. 1836 Mac- 
Gittivray tr. //uznboldt’s Trav, v. 6g The windows being 
without glass, or even the paper panes which are often sub- 
stituted, 1898 G. B. Suaw /’/ays I. 274 The ornamental 
cabinet...its corner rounded off with curved panes of glass 
protecting shelves of. . pottery. 


b. fulminaling pane, sce FULMINATING ffl. a. ; 
luminous Or magic pane, a sheet of glass on which 
pieces of tin-foil, arranged in some design, are made 
luminous by the discharge of an electric condenser 
through the foil, 

1894 Bortone Electr. Instr, Making (ed. 6) 75 Fulmina- 
ting Panes, or Franklin $ plates’ as they are also called, are 
easily made by coating both sides of a sheet of glass with 


tinfoil, to the extent of half of the entire surface, leaving the 
margins all round clear glass. 
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j 7. = Panet sé. o. 

1582 STANYHURST 4ucis 1. (Arb.) 34 AZneas theese picturs 
woonderus heeded, And eeche pane throghly with stedfast 
phisnomye marcked. 1593 Nasue Christ's T. 79b, False 
counterfet panes in walls, to be opened and shut like a 
wicket. a1625 Fretcuer Eder Bro. ww. iv, He had better 
have stood between two panes of Wainscot. 1706 PHittips, 
Pane, a Square of Glass, Wainscot, etc. ¢1850 A zclétn. 
Navig, (Weale) 136 Pane/, a square or pane of thin board. 

8. A rectangular division of some surface; one 


of the compartments of a chequered pattern. 

1555 EpEN Decades 198 Diuers shietes weaued of gossam- 
pyne cotton of sundry colours, wherof two ave rychely 
frynged with golde and precious stones,..and chekered lyke 
the panes of a cheste borde. 1724 J. Macky Yourn. thro. 
Eng. (N.), One wall... took up the whole length of a street, 
built of pains of this stone about a foot square. 1875 KNIGHT 
Dict, Alech. 1601/2 Pane,..one square of the pattern ina 
plaid or checker-work fabric. 


b. Each of the blocks of burr-stone of which 


| a mill-stone is constructed. 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 829 The pieces of buhr-stones are .. 
cut into parallelopipeds, called panes, which are bound with 
iron hoops into large millstones. 1874 Knicut Dict. Meeh. 
400/2 The separate blocks wbich are hooped together to 
form a buhr-stone are known as panes. 

9. A section or plot of ground more or less 
| rectangular in shape; spec. in /rrzgavton, a division 
of ground bounded by a feeder and an outlet-drain. 

[¢1480 HExryson Jest, Cress. 427 Quhair is thy garding.. 
with, .fresshe flouris, quhilk the quene Floray Had painted 
plesandly in every pane.) 1819 RKatxpirp Agric. (1849) 297 
(E. D. D.) Pane,. .aregular divis:on of some sorts of husbandry 
work, as digging, sawing, etc. Some are saffron-panes, where 
saffron has been grown. 1848 W. Barnes /’ceuts Gloss. 
(E. D. Do), Pane, a compartinent of tedded grass between 
the raked divisions. 1866 E. Angian NV. § QO. U1, 363 Lane, 
..used by cottagers for a garden bed, or any small piece 
of ground, having a defined boundary. 1879 Wricntson in 
Cassells Techn. Educ. vu. 23 Vhe water trickles down the 
sides of the ridges, findinz its way into guiters—between 
the elevated ‘panes’ or ‘stetches’. 

+ Pane, 54.2 Obs. {MLE. a. OF. panne, pane, 
penne, pene, etc. (Cotgr. panne a skin, tell, or 
hide) = Pr. fena, penna, OSp. pera, pena, Sp. Pana, 
in med.L. panna, fenna fur, skin (Du Cange). 

Referred by Diez to L. fewna feather (the sense after 
MUG. federe downy fur or peltry); others take it as a fem. 
formation from L. pauzus, but bere the OF. form fenue, 
peue, presents cifficulty.] 

1. Fur, esp. as used for a lining to a garment; 
a fell or skin (of ermine, sable, minever, or other 


fur). 

a1300 Floréz & Bl 110 He lat bringe a cupe of seluere 
And eke a pane of ineniuier. 13.. Guy Warw. (.A.) 711 pe 
panis al of fow & griis (J/S. Cains riche panys of faire 
grys], Pe mantels weren of michel priis. ¢1440 /'xe07f, 
Parv, 3811 Pane, of a furrure, peaula,. (P. panile\, 1494 
in //ouseh, Ord. (1790) 120 Item, On New-yeare’s day, the 
King ought to weare. . his pane of arins; and if his pane bee 
5 ermins deepe, a Duke's ought to bee but fower. ¢ 1500 
Se. Poem Herahtry 177 in Q. fliz. Acad., etc. (1869) 100 
Zhit sum haldis in armis ij certane thingis, Nothir metallis 
nor colouris to blasoune, Ermyne and werr, callit panis, 
bestly furring, And haldin so withoi! other discripcioune. 
1503 dec. Ld. High Treus, Scot. Wl. 236 Vayit to the 
Quenis Maister of Wardrob for ane payn of mynever to 
fill furth the lynyng of the samyn..als. 1530 Patscr. 251/2 
Pane of a gray furre, panne de gris. 

2 <A package or bundle of furs containing a 
hundred skins: also called MANTLE. 

(But this may belong to Pane sé.!) 

(1423 Rolls i Sadie lV. 136, iii panes de Baynes, chescun 
contenant .c. Bestes, pris le pece xd.] 1612 BA. Customs & 
Valuat. Merch. in Halyburton's Ledser 303 Budge.. Powtes 
the fur contening four pans ix li. /d%., Calaba .. seasoned 
the pane..x li, stag the pane..vili. 

Pane (péin), 56.3 [Cf. F. panne, in same sense, 
of uncertain origin.] The potnted or edged end of 
a hammer opposite to the face; = PEEN. 

1831 JWefal IVorld No, 12. 181 What writer .. has decided 
the proper orthography of the top part of a machinist’s 
hammer? Some call it the ‘pane’, some write it ‘pene’, 
and some‘ peane’. 1883 Crank Setihy § Forge 20 Some- 
times the handle is nearer to the pane or narrow end, 
the broad end being known as the face. 1902 MARSHALL 
Metal Tools si 65 An engineer’s ball-pane Farrier, ealihe 
*ball-pane’ is the small round knob at the back of the 
hammer-head, and is chiefly used for riveting. 

Hence Paned a., in comb., having a pane of 
a specified kind, as dadl-paned, smatt-paned. 

tgor F. Black's Carp. & Build, [lome llaudicr. 30 Give 
every alternate tooth (of a saw] a sharp tap with a. .small- 


paned hammer. 
[f£ Pane sb.2] trans. To 


+ Pane, v.! Ods. 
border or line with fur. /’aned, ¢-Paned, furred. 


1330 Florice & Bl. (1857) 131 And a mantel of scarlet 
Ipaned al wiz meniuer. 

Pane (p7in), v.2 [f. Pane sé.1] 

1. ¢rans. To make up (a piece of cloth, a gar- 
ment) of pieces or strips of differcnt sorts or 
colours, joined side by side. Chiefly in fa. pple. 

1504 IVill of Goodyer (Somerset Ho.), iij curteynis paned 
bluwe & red of stamen. 1509 Burgh Kec. Edinb. (1869) 1. 
122 That thair baneris of baith the saidis craftis be paynitt 
with the imagis figuris and armis of the webstaris. 1552 
Inv. Ch. Goods Surrey in Surrey Archzol. (1869) IV. 16 
ftem one aulter cloth of grene and yelow crewell pained. 
1704 Lond, Gaz. No. 4033/4 Lost .., 3 Damask Window- 
Curtains, pain’d with Orange-colour Shagareen. 1774 Aux, 
Reg.117/2 A rich mantle of purple, paned with white. 1861 

| . AtyswortH Constable of Tower (1862) 17 He wore a 
| doublet and hose of purple velvet, paned and cut. 


| 


PANEGYRIC. 


2. To fit (a window) with panes. 

1726 Leon: Adberti’s Arehit. 11. 46/1 The Window must 
be grated, tho’ not paned with scantling talc. 

+3. To panel (a room). Ods. 

1728 Brice's Weekly Frul. 28 June 4 The other [room] 
wainscotted and paned with fine Dutch Canvass, 

Pane, obs. f. Pain, Pan 56.1, Penny. 

Pan-ecclesiastical, -egoism, etc.: see Pan-. 

Paned (pénd), A/a. [f.Paxev.2 (56.1) + -ED.] 
i, Made of strips of different coloured cloth 
joined together, or of cloth cut into strips, between 
which ribs or stripes of other material or colour 
are inserted. 

1555 in Itd/s Doctors’ Commnt. (Camden) 43 Item, a paned 
blue hanging for the same use, 1583 in Vorth. V. § QO. 4. 
77 A payr of blew paynd hosse, drawin furthe w! Dewrance. 
1607 Beaum. & Fu Woman-Hatler. ii, All the swarming 
generation Of long stocks, short pain'’d hose, and huge 
stuff’d doublets. @1658 Forp, etc. I ttch Edmontou w. i, 
Oh! my ribs are made ofa payn’d hose, and they break. 1822 
Scott :Vige/ ii, His paned hose were of black velvet, lined 
with purple silk, which garniture appeared at the slashes. 
a1825 Forsy Joe. £. Anglia s.v. Pane, Paned curtains are 
inade of long and narrow stripes of different patterns or 
colours sewed together. [1827 W. Girrorp Ford Introd, 177 
Paned hose..were a kind of trunk breeches, formed of 
stripes of various coloured cloth, occasionally intermixed 
with slips of silk, or velvet, stitched together.) 

2. Of a window or door: Having panes of glass. 
(Chiefly with qualification.) 

1756 Mrs. CatpERwoop Frz/. v. (1884) 127 The windows 
are all of the small pained kind. 1874 Sporting Alag. 
XLIV. 43 A fox .. took a direction through a glass paned 
door, 1888 F. Hume A/ad. Aidas 1. ii, A quaint little 
porch and two numerously paned windows on each side, 

Panee, Paneel, var. PAWNEE, PANELE, 

Panegas, obs. form of fence, pl. of PENNY. 

Panegurie, obs. variant of PANEGYRY. 

+ Panegyre. Cds. [ad. Gr. mavnyupis PANE- 
GYRIS: in sense I identified with Janegyric.] 

J. A eulogy: = Payecynric sd, 1, 

1603 DB. Jonson (¢i//e) A panegyre on the happy’ entrance 
of James, our sovereign, to his first high session of Parlia- 
ment, @1618 Sytvesier A/ayden'’s Blush Ded. 4 Instead... 
of precious Gifts, of solemne Panegyres: Accept a Heart. 

%. A geucral assembly: = PANEGYKIS 1, 

1757 STUKELEY in Afenz, (Surtees) III. 358 Here was in 
British times the great panegyre of the Druids, the mid- 
summer meeting of all the country round. 1763 — Pa/vo- 


| graph. Sacra 8 At public sacrifice, which they called 


Panegyres; a meeting of a side of a country, a province. 

Panegyric (pxnidzirik), sd. and a, Also 7 
panegyrike, -gyrique, -girick, pani-, panne-, 
pana-, -gyrick, -girike, -gerick(e, 7-9 pane- 
gyrick. [a. F. pandgyrigue (1512 in Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad. L. panégyric-us y.ublic culogy, orig. adj., a. Gr. 
navnyupxes fit for a public assembly or festival, f. 
navnyupss PANEGYRIS. | 

A. sé, 1. A public speech or writing in praise 
of some person, thing, or achievement ; a laudatory 
discourse, a formal or elaborate encomium or 
eulogy. Const. ov, upon, formerly of. 

1603 Dawmiet (¢é¢/e) A Panegyrike Congratulatorie delivered 
to the Kings most excellent Maiestie. 1620 in Fortese. 
l'afers (Camden: 132, | also composed a panagirick of the 
immortality of glorie. 1656 Biounr Glossogr., Panegyrich, .. 
a licentions kinde of speaking or oration, in the praise and 
commendation of Kings, or other great persons, wherein 
some falpities are joyned with many flatteries. 1673 MARVELL 
Keh. Trausp. \1. 45 The Mountebanks..decrying all others 
with a Panegyrick of their own Balsam. 1697 Portier 
Aantiq. Greece Ww. viii. (1715) 227 The Company. .were some- 
times entertain’d with a Panegyrick upon the dead Person. 
a 1704 T. Brown /leas. £f. Wks. 1730 1. 109 Write a pane- 
gyric upon custard. 7a Boswktt Johnsen i, 1 profess to 
write, not his panegyrick..but his Life. 1836 Vohssoniana 
t. 71 Had I meant to make a panegyric on Mr. Johnson's 
excellencies 1879 Froupr Crrsar axvili. 4o1 After Cato's 
death Cicero published a panegyric upon him, 

2. Elaborate praise; eulogy; laudation. 

1613 R. Cawprey Zadle Alph. (ed. 3), Panigirike, praise, 
1702 Evetyn in /’efys’ Diary (1879) VI. 255 Not doubting 
but the rest which follows will be still matter of panegyric. 
1762 Gocosm. Crf. HW. 1. Pref. 5 In this season of panegyric, 


* when scarce an author passes unpraised either by his friends 


or himself, 1879 Farrar S¢. Paul 1. 6 He stands infinitely 
above the need of indiscriminate panegyric. 

+3. = Panecynist. Cds. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordou (1602) 13 Father Stanney, a 
lesuit Priest, called (of the Panigericks) the lanterne of 
England. 

B. adj. +1. = PanecyricaL 1. Obs. 

1603 Hortcann P/utareh Explan. Words, Panegyricke, 
Feasts, games, faires, marts, pompes, shewes, or any such 
solemnities, performed or exhibited, before the gencrall 
assembly of a whole nation. 

2. = PANEGYRICAL 2. 

21631 Donne Litanie xxiii, Poems (1654) 344 In Pane- 
gyrique Allelujaes. 1706 Maute //ést. Prets in Alisc. Scot. 
I 17 ‘he panegyrick author after a sort doth show. 1737 
Pore Hor. Epist. u. i. 405 I'm not used to panegyrick 
strains. 1774 Mason Elegies i. Poems 46 Cautious I strike 
tbe panegyric string. d 

Hleuce + Panegy‘ric v, zz/r., to utter or write 
a panegyric; ¢rans., to praise in an elaborate 


oration or eulogium. 

1708 De For Review Affairs Frauce Iv. Pref., | aim not 
going about to panegyric upon my own W ork, 1732 Gents, 
Tnstr. (ed. 10) 539 (D.), I had rather be..lampooned for a 
virtue than panegyrick’d for a vice, 


PANEGYRICAL. 


Panegy'rical, a. [fas prec. + -an.] 

+1. Of the nature of a general assembly. Ods. 

a1617 Bayne Diocesans Tryall (1621) 4 Their ordinary 
mecting, as itis, Acts 2. 46, daily, could not bea Panegericall 
meeting. @ 1679 1. Goopwin Gout. Ch. Christ iv. vi. Wks. 
1865 XI. 23x In the primitive church the persons of the 
bishops... were chosen by all the people, and by panegyrical 
meetings. 

2. Of the nature of a panegyric or eulogy; publicly 
or elaborately expressing praisc or commendation ; 
eulogistic, encomiastic, laudatory. 

1592-3 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. Wks. (Grosart) 11. 326 
Toaddressea plausible discourse, or to garnish a Panegyricall 
Oration in her prayse. 1596 Nasne Saffron- Walden Wks. 
iGrosart) III. 76. 1616 Buttokar Lng. Expos., Pane- 
gyricall,. spoken flatteringly in praise of some great person. 
1755 J. SHEBBEARE Lydia (1769) 1. 405 A dead lord .. is 
always to receive honourable interment and a panegyrical 
epitaph. 1858 J. H. Newman A/ést. Sh. (1876) 11. 1. 1 222 
The Duke of Wellington's despatches ..tell us so much more 
about him than any panegyrical sketch. 


Hence Panegy'rically adv., in or by means of | 


a panegyric; by way of claborate eulogy. 

1680 Religion of Dutchvi. 57 You must also Panegyrically 
celebrate the Cantons..for their refusal. 1814 W. TayLor 
in Monthly Rev. UXXII. 360 Winkelmann..fell in love 
with its sculptured reliques of antient art, and undertook to 
describe them panegyrically. 

Panegy'ricize (-saiz), 7. rare. 
5b, + -1ZE.] = PANEGYRIZE v. 1. 

1787 Ann Hu.pitcn ALosa de Aontmorien 11. xiv. 68 He 
suffered me to panegyricize him in a dedication of a piece. 

| Panegyris (panfdziris, -edziris). [a. Gr. 
mavnyupts, i. mav- all + dyupis = dyopa assembly. } 

1. Gr. Antig. A general assembly; esf. a festal 
assembly in honour of a god. In quots. 1647-79 
in allusion to Heb. xii. 23. 

1647 Trapp Comm. Alatt. iii. 12 Amidst a panegyris of 
angels, and that glorious ampitheatre, 1679 J. GoopmMan 
Pentt, Pard. i. v. (1713) 367 There shall be the glorious 
Panegyris, the assembly and church of the first-born. 1775 
Cuanvter Trav. Asia Minor x\. 143 A panegyris or 
general assembly was held there yearly. 1879 C. fT. Newton 
drt & Archeol. viii. (1880) 330 The Olympic panegy7is.. 
was still a reality, 

+2. = Panecynic A, 5. Ods. 

1646 CrasHaw Steps fo Temple 23 Their silence speaks 
aloud, and is Thy well pronounced panegyris. 

Panegyrism (pe nédziriz’m). nouce-wd.  {[f. 
PANEGYRIZE + -IsM. Cf. Gr. wavnyupiopa, -copds 
celebration of a public festival.} A panegyrizing ; 
a composition of panegyrical character, 

1894 ‘I. Sinctair in A ¢henwum 17 Nov. 677/2 A work 
which has been called a panegyrism. 

Panegyrist (p‘n7dzirist). [f next: see -1sT. 
Cf. Gr. ravnyuptatns one who celebrates a public 
festival.] One who writes or utters a panegyric; 
one who elaborately praises; an encomiast. 

1605 Camven /evz. (1637) 3 Adde..these few lines out of 
a farre more ancient Panegyrist. 1782 Miss Burney Cecilia 
1x, iii, he panegyrist of human life! 1815 W. H. IrELaxb 
Sertbbleomania 25 Panegyrists, Errant Knights! ‘hat 
whitewash one as grim'’d as Nero, And make him shine 
abroad—an hero. 1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. V. xxiii. 156 
The bigh-flown rhetoric of a panegyrist. 

Panegyrize (pxn/dgirsi:z),v. [ad. Gr. wavy- 
yupig-ev to celebrate mavnyupis or a public festival; 
to deliver a panegyric: see -IZE.} 

1. ¢rans. To pronounce or write a panegyric or 
elaborate eulogy upon; to speak or write in praise 
of; to eulogize. 

1617 Cottns Def Bp. Ely u. vi. 250 Among so many 
Saints, as he Panegyrizeth in these Orations. 1791 Map. 
D'Arsiay Diary 2 June, The friends of Government.. 
panegyrised him while they wanted his assistance. 1833-6 
J. H. Newman Hist. SA. (1876) I. 1. ii, 251 Meanly pane- 
gyrizing the government of an usurper. ; 

2. zitr. ‘Yo compose or utter panegyrics. 

@ 1827 Mitrorp cited in WrssTeEr (1828). . 

Hence Pa'negyrized, Pa negyrizing /fi/. ad/s.; 
also Panegyri:zer. 

1823 Valferga 11. 239 He was an earnest panegyrizer of 
republics and democracies. 1852 Davies & VaucHan Plato's 
Republic x. (1868) 341 More anxious to be the panegyrized 
than the panegyrist. 1855 Doran Hanover Queens |. xi. 
436 In his panegyrising epitaph on the monarch. 

Panegyry (panz-, pane-dziri, peenzdziri). Also 
4 pani-, panegery, panegury. [f. Gr. maynyupis 
PANEGYRIS, with change of suffix. 

l. Gr. Antig. = PANEcyRIS 1. 
generally, A religious festival. 

1641 Mitton Cf’. Govt. 1. Pref., That the call of wisdom 
and virtue may be heard everywhere ;..not only in pulpits, 
but..at set and solemn paneguries in theatres. 1659 H. 
VEstrance Alliance Div. Off 136 These dayes [the 
Nativity, Epiphany, Easter, Ascension and Pentecost] were 
called.. The Christian Panegyries, as a note of distinction 
from those of lesser account. 1839 /raser's Mag. XX. 207 
The. . panegyries or great inonthly festivals of the [Egyptian] 
gods, 1894 G. Rawwinson in Lex A/osaica 24 The institu- 
tion of panegyries or ‘solemn asseinblies ’. . 

= Pangeynic A. 1 (¢f not méispr. in quots.) 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 72 Then would he 
{Erasmus]..sound foorth the Panigeries of their, praises. 
1636 Heywoon in Aun. Dubrensia (1877) i Having tbese 
Panegeries now read over, To thy perpetuall fame. _ 

Paneity (panviti). fad. med.L. *panettds, f. 
*phane-us of bread, f. paz-zs bread.) ‘The quality 
or condition of being bread, ‘ brcadness’. 


{f. PANEGYRIC 


Also more 
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@1687 S, Parker Reasons Abrogat. Test (1688) 22 They | 


could not onely separate the Matter and Form, and Acci- 
dents of the read from one another, hut the Paneity or 
Breadishness it self from themall. 1689 Prior Lp. Shephard 
66 Romish bakers praise the deity They chipp’d, while yet 
in its paneity. 1782 Priesrtey Corrupt. Chr. IL. vi. 42 
Innocent..acknowledged that..there did remain a certain 
paneity and vineity. 

Panel (pz-nél), sd.! Forms: 3- panel; also 
4-6 panell, -e, (5 -yll, -3ell, -ele, pannule, 
penelle), 5-8 pannal, 6 -ale, 6-7 -all, 6-8 -ell, 
6-9 -el, (7 -elle, -iell). [ME. a. OF. pazel piece 
of cloth, saddlc-cushion, picce (of anything), etc., 
mod, F, panneau=It. pannello, med. 1.. pannellus, 
dim. of Janis cloth: sce PANx 5b.1 (several senses 
of which are found also under fane/). OF. had also 
| fanele f£., picce, ete., which in ME. would run 
together with pave/.} 

I. A piece of cloth, and connected uses. 

1, A picce of cloth placcd under the saddle to 
protect the horse’s back from being galled (oés.); 
now, the pad or stuffed lining of a saddle employed 
for this purpose. 

@ 1300 Cursor Al. 14982 Broght pai nober on hir bak Na 
sadel ne panel. c¢1g00 Viwaine & Gaw. 473 Luke thou fil 
wele thi panele, And in thi sadel set the wele. 1483 Cath. 
Angl, 267/2 A Panelle of a sadelle, pancllus, subsellinin. 
1497 Vaval Acc. Hen, VII (1896) 117 Cartsadell without 

anell. 1607 Marknam Cazad. v1. (1617) 56 The pannells of 

is Saddle shall be made of strong linnen cloath. 1724 De 
For Alem. Cavalier (1840) 74, 1 cut a hole in the pannel of 
the saddle. 1835 Lucycl. Grit. (ed. 7) X1. 621 Hunting 
saddles should have their pannels well beaten and brusbed 
to prevent sore backs. 

2. Akind of saddle: generally applied to a rough 
trceless pad; but formerly sometimes to an ass’s 
wooden saddle. 

(1390-1 Lar? Derby's Exped, (Camden) 46 Pro iij panellis 
nouls pro cursore domino, xxs. pr.}] 1530 Patiscr. 251/2 
Pannell toryde on, da¢z, Janneau, 1573 lusserR //us6, (1878) 
36 A panel and wantey, packsaddle and ped. 1591 PrrcivaLL 
Sf. Dict., Acitdra de Silla, the pannell or the saddle tree, 
Stragulum ligneum, 1897 Br. Hatt Sat. 1v. ii. 26 So rides 
he mounted on the market-day, Upon a straw-stufft pannel 
all the way. 1617 Moryson /¢iz. 1. 215 Our Asses had 
pannels in stead of saddles..and ropes laid crosse the 
pannels, and knotted at the ends in stead of stirrups. 1742 
Jarvis Quéx, tv. xlili. (1885) 243 Sancho Panza, stretched 
on his ass’s pannel and buried in sleep. 1869 E. A. PARKES 
Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 419 Weight of Horse Appointments 
..5th Dragoon Guards 1 Pair pannels 5 Ib. 44 oz. 

+3. In more general sense: A small piece of 
anything, Ods, 

(Common in OF, but of doubtful existence in Eng.) 

1628 Coke Ox /.itt. 11. ii. § 234. 158b, A Pane is a part, 
and a Pannel a little part. 

II. A small piece or slip of parchment, and 
related legal uses. 

4. A slip or roll of parchment, esf. the slip on 
which the sheriff entered the names of jurors and 
which he affixed to the writ. 

[¢ 1307 IV rit to Sheriff of Somerset Chancery File, New Ser. 
1 dorso, Responsum istius breuis est in Panello huic annexo.] 
e440 Promp. Parv. 381/1 Panele, pagella, panellus. 
1562 Act 5 Eliz. c. 22 § t Vnlesse such person or persons so 
making any pelts, or buying such skinnes,..conuert the 
same into semits, pannels, or other their owne necessary 
vses. 1628 Coxe On Litt. u. ii. § 234. 158b, A Jury is said 
to be im-pannelled when the Sheriff hath entred their names 
into the Pannel, or little piece of Parchment, 7x Paxnello 
assise. 1670 Birount Law Dict., Panel, a Schedule or 
Page; as a Panel of Parchment, or a Counterpane of an 
Indenture: But it is used more particularly for a Schedule 
or Roll containing the names of such Jurors, as the Sheriff 
returns, to pass upon any Trial. 1752 J. Loutmian Form: of 
Process Sc. (ed. 2) 202 Which Panel must be in Parchment, 
intitled, The County ss. Nomtna Jur. ad Triand. inter 
Dominum Regem, et —~ Prisonar. ad Barram. Tbid., 
‘The Panel must have Margin-room, to mark their Appear- 
ances and Challenges. 1768 BLackstone Comm. 1. 353 
He returns the names of the jurors in a panel (a little pane, 
or oblong piece of parchment) annexed to the writ. 1875 
Stusss Const. H. 111. xx. 408 Under the name of * pannel’ 
the sheriff's return had been endorsed on or sewed to the writ. 

5. A list of jurymen, the jury itself. 

[1292 Britton t. xxii. § xo Pur uns remuer hors des panels 
etautres mettre. 1314-15 Rolls of Parit. 1. 333/2 Ipsi panel- 
lum debitum de probis & legalibus hominibus retornarunt.] 
1377 Lanct. P. P27. B. 1. 315 Ne put hem in panel To don 
hem plizte here treuthe. 1444 Rolls of Parlt. V. 127/1 The 
Coronours..have power to make the array of the enquest or 
panell for the triell of the same offencers. 1543-4 Act 35 Hev. 
VII/,c.6§ 6 Persons so..impanelled..shalbe added to the 
former panell. 1682 Eng. Elect. Sheriffs 24 The Pannel that 
brought in an Ignoramus upon the Bill against the Ear] of 
Shaftsbury. 1730 Fircpinc Rape upon Rape 11.1, | think 
half of that pannel are bailiff’s followers. 1827 Hartam 
Const. [Tist. (1876) I. xii. 458 The sheriffs..had taken care 
to return a panel in whom they could confide. 1862 Burton 
Bk. Hunter (1863) 136 A panel means twelve perplexed 
agriculturists, who. .are starved till they are of one mind. 

b. ¢ransf. A list of men, or (quot. 1575) of beasts. 

1575 Lanenam Le¢. (1871) 16 A great sort of bandogs 
whear thear tyed in the vtter Coourt, and thyrteen bearz in 
the inner. Whoosoeuer made the pannell, thear wear inoow 
for a Queast, and one for challenge, and néed wear. 1716 
M. Davies Athen. Brit. 11. 242 If the following. .Pannel Le 
labell’d to the former Catalogue of that most August As- 
sembly. 1888 Standing Orders Ho. Comm. (1897) § 49. 13 
The Committee of Selection shall nominate a Chairmen’s 
Panel to consist of not less than Four nor more than Six 
Members,.the Chairmen's Panel shal! appoint from among 
| themselves the Chairman of each Standing Comunittee. 


PANEL. 


6. Scots Law. In the phrase on or upon the 
panel = upon (his, one’s) trial. Also, in later use, 
in the panel, ete. 

The original sense of Jave/ here is conjectural. It seems. 
most probahle that (on the analogy of sense 4) it meant a 
slip of parchment, containing the indictment, or the name or 
names of the persons indicted. Zo de on the pan-l would 
thus be ¢o de 7ndicted, and so on one’s trial It would also 
be easy to use the term elliptically for the name or names, 
and so, the person or persons, on the panel, as in b, where 
note that the word is collective. In later times, ‘the panel ’ 
has been sometimes understood as a place, viz. ‘the bar of 
the court’ (so Jamieson), or the dock. Cf. the phrases 7x the 
panel, to put or bring zxZo the panel, to enter the panel, 

1557 Books of Adjournal (High Court of Justic.) 8 Apr., 
The personis upone the pannell askit instrumentis. 1560 
Rocvannd Crt, benus 1. 128 Vhay callit the criminall, With 
ane twme scheith set him on the Pannall. 1582 Reg. Privy 
Council Scot. Ser. 1. III. s02 Few complenaris hes offerit 
thame to persew the personis enterit on pannell. 1660 Dick- 
son Exp. Fob x. Writ. 1845 1.5 God has put the man on tLe 
pannel, and is entered in a contest, and will condemn us. 
tarzjoo in Kirkton’s List. Ch. Scot. (1817) 384 Mr. James 
Mitchel was upon the pannell at the criminal court for 
shutting at the Archbishop of St Andrews, 1714 11:0MSoN 
in Cloud of Witnesses (1730) 134, 1 was brought and set in 
the Pannel, with the Murderers, and they read over my 
Indictment. 1752 J. LoutHian Form of Process (ed. 2) 16 
The Day of Compearance being come, the Prisoner is sent 
for, and enters the Pannal (from this tbe Prisoner is called 
Pannel). 

b. The person or persons indicted, the accused. 
(The pl. form in quot. 1801 is a ‘ foreigner’s’ error.) 

1555 Bks. of Adjournal 7 Dec., The pannell protestit for 
the panis contenit in the actis of parliament. 1862 /éid. 
13 May, Intrandi as secund pannale, the laird of Wester 
Ogill, etc. 1695 /é/d. 18 Nov., Ordains that for -hereafter 
the pannalls advocats in all their wryten debates title the 
defenders by the naine of pannall, as has bein always in use 
before the Justice Court, and not by tbe name of defender. 
1708 J. CHAMBERLAYNE S¥. G2. Brit. 11. 11. Vi. (1737) 386, 15. 
are chosen to be the Assize upon the Pannal (or Prisoner at the 
Bar). 1795 Scots Alag. LVII. 479/1 He saw no marks of 
insanity about the pannel, who always behaved with great 
propriety. 1801 Sporting Alag. XV11. 30 Mr. Clark, Counsel 
for the pannels, made no objection. 1883 Epersueim Lie 
Jesus (ed. 6) II. 169 On the assumption of their being the 
judges, and He the panel. 

III. A distinct picce or portion of some surface, 
etc., usually contained in a frame or border. 

(This appears to be the underlying idea in this group, but 
the arrangement is tentative and provisional.) 

+7. The general sense of ‘compaitment’ or ‘sec- 
tion’ appears to be exemplified in the following: 

©1440 Faccb's Well 273 Pis ground of equyte is ij. panellys. 
In be to panel equyte acordyth resoun wytb wyll, and pe 
oper panel equite acordyth wyll wyth resoun, Eyther of 
pise ij. pany’s is iiij. fote brode. 

A section or compartment of a fence or 
railing ; a hurdle. Cf. Pang 50.1 3. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xxiv, In the said forest .. to 
be made palebordes called penelles. zc. 11. xxx, To make 
fyue penellys of palysses to be sette vp. 1530 PALsGR. 251 2 
Panell of a wall, Jax de mur, 1658 Everyn Fx. Gard. 
(1675) 138 A reed-hedge handsomely bound in pannels. 1882 
Gard. Chron, XVII. 809/2 Each panel is composed of 
three vertical parallel posts, two longitudinal rails..and two 
boards attached to the posts between the rails. 1890 
*‘R. Botprewoon’ Col. Reformer (1891) 226 A panel of 
fencing is not quite nine feet in length. 

9. A distinct compartment of a wainscot, door, 
shutter, side of a carriage, etc., consisting usually 
of a thinner piece of board or other material, nor- 
mally rectangular, set in the general framework. 

1600 Suaks. A. ¥. ZL. m1. iii. 89 This fellow wil but ioyne 
you together, as they ioyne Wainscot, then one of you wil 
proue a shrunke pannell, and like greene timker, warpe, 
warpe. 1688 R. Hotme Aryoury ii. 100/1 Pannell, little 
cleft Boards, about 2 foot high, and 16 or zo inches broad, of 
these Wainscot is made. 1703 Moxon Aleck. Exerc. 109 
Bevil away the outer edges of the Pannels. 1784 Cowrer 
Task 1. 282 Rural carvers..with knives deface The pan- 
nels, 1825 Coppett Rur. Rides 411 A stage-coach came 
up to the door, with ‘Bath and London’ upon its panels, 
1850 Rudin. Navig. (Weale) 136 Panel, a square or pane 
of thin board, framed in a thicker one called a stile, .. Such 
are the partitions by which the officers’ cabins are formed. 
1866 Gro. Eniot #. Holt xxxviii, She had .. seen herself 
.. in the crystal panel that reflected a long drawing-room, 
1874 KnicuT Dict. Mech. 720/2 A panel wider than its 
height is a dying-fanel. ..1f its height be greater than its 
width, a standing panel, . 

b, In architecture and other constructive arts: 
A compartment of a surface either sunk below or 
raised above the general level, and set in a mould- 
ing or other border, as in a frame, sometimes of 


different colour or material. 

1693 Ticon (¢/¢i’) A New Book of Drawings, containing 
Several Sortes of Iron Worke as Gates, .. Staircases, Pan- 
nelles, etc. 1715 Leon Palladio's Archit. (1742) Hi. 27 A 
large pannel occupying the whole Architrave and Frize to 
place the Inscription upon, 1842-76 Gwitt Archit. (ed. 7) 
g60 ‘Ihe tower of St. Peter Mancroft, at Norwich, is a good 
specimen of flint building with stone panels. 1874 Micke. 
THWAITE Mod. Par. Churches 214, I can see no reason why 
the panels should not be formed of some of tbe concretes 
which we are now able to procure. 

ce. Bookbinding. (a) A compartment of the 
external cover of a book enclosed in a border or 
frame. (6) Also, the space between the raised 


bands on the back of a book, 

1875 Ure's Dict. Arts (ed. 7) 1. 425 ‘Raised bands’ are 
formed of strips of pasteboard or parchment at regular 
intervals across the back of the book, leaving a space termed 

a 


PANEL. 


“panels’ between them. 1880 ZaEHNsvorF Bookbinding 
129 Panel mitred in gold, with title and small corners, .. 
Small tail panel with date. 1903 Studio Aug. 175 A solid 
leather outer binding with an inlaid..panel in the centre to 
contain coats-of-arms..amid a framework of gold tooling. 

d. A piece of stuff of different kind or colour, 
laid or inserted lengthwise in the skirt of a woman’s 
dress; also, the portion of the original material 
enclosed between two such pieces. (6) A panel- 
shaped piece of embroidery or appliqué work for 
insertion in any drapery. 

1889 Yohu Bull 2 Mar. 149/3 The skirt, of grey silk, had 


broad panels of dark grey velvet, on which a design of , 


feathers was embroidered in silver. 1 W.G. P. Towssenp 
Embroidery iv. 43 Design for an appliqué panel, .. Worked 
in the Windermere linens, in blues and green. /é7d,, Design 
for..a long panel for the back of a settee. 1903 Mest. 
Gaz. 19 Feb. 4/2 On the skirt these [flatly stitched inverted 
box pleats] are set about five or six inches apart, except 
in the front, where a wider space is left to give a panel 
effect—a space amounting to about twelve inclies. 
e. fig. Something resembling a panel in shape 

and relation to the surrounding space. 

1goz A. E. W. Mason Four Feathers xviii. 174 Through 
the open window the moon threw a broad panel of silver 
light upon the floor of the room, 

10. +a. A window-pane. Ods. b. A compart- 
ment in a stained glass window, containing a 


separate subject. 

1727-41 Cuamsers Cycl. s. v., Hence also Panels, or panes 
of glass, are compartiments or pieces of glass of various 
forms, square, hexagonal, etc. 1873-5 Jas Fowcter in Vé&s. 
Arch. Frnl. \Il. 199 The arrangement is a succession of 

nels, each containing a subject. 1891 J.T. FowLer /éid. 

I. 499 This panel certainly does not belong to the window. 

ll. Coal-mining. a. A piece of coal left uncut 
in a mine. b. A compartment or division of 
a mine separated from the rest by thick masses or 


ribs of coal. 

1747 Hooson Miner's Dict., Pannell, a small Piece of 
Wholes that is left uncut, either to support some Weight 
from falling, or else .. left, because it is.. not worth the 
cutting, /d%d. K iij, Huttrill [is] any hard Pannel in a Vein 
or Pipe..bound up and crossil’d by mixt Stuff, as Chirts, 
hard Tufts, Caukes, or Kevills. 1847 E. Cresy Encycd. 
Civ. Eng. I. 695 Panel work . .is performed by dividing the 
entire mine into panels, separated by walls of coal from 40 
to 50 yards in thickness. 1832 R. L. Gat.roway //ist, Coal 
Mining xv. 149 It occurred to Mr. Buddle (c 1810] that a 
great improvement..might be effected by dividing a colliery, 
in the course of the first working, into districts, or rae 
surrounded on all sides by barriers of solid coal, 

12. Gardening. A compartment of some design 
in carpet-bedding. 

1805 Repton Landscape Gard, 185 The pannel .. may he 
removed in winter. 1892Gard. Chron. 27 Aug. 243/3 These 
need frequent thinning out and clipping into shape, so as 
to confine each colour to its own panel or boundary-line, so 
as to properly define and preserve the character of the several 
designs. 

13. A compartment or division of a pavement. 

1893 Daily News 21 Sept. 5/3 A ‘panel’ of karri wood 
has been laid opposite the West Strand Post Office, where 
the wear and tear is exceedingly heavy. 

IV. A thin board, etc., such as might form a 
panel in sensc 9g. 

14. A thin wooden board used as a surface for 
oil painting; also, a painting on such a board. 

1709 Prior Protogeues & Afelles 59 He [Apelles] gave the 
Pannel to the Maid. 1765 H. Wacpore Ofranto ii. (1798) 
32, I am not in love with a coloured panel. 1821 Craic 
Lect, Drawing ii, 117 It was the custom of the first practi- 
tioners in this process, to cover the pannels of their pictures 
with grounds of thin plaster. 1859 Guttick & Timas Paint, 
217 For smatl cabinet pictures, panels of well-seasoned ma- 
hogany are prepared. 1875 Fortxum A/ajolica ili. 26 Were 
they even painted in oil on panel. 

b. A large size of photograph, of a height much 
greater than its width. Chiefly a¢¢r7d, 

1888 Lady 25 Oct. 374/3 Some of the most delightful panel 
screens for photographs I ever set eyes on. /éid., The two- 
fold screens with. .sufficient space for panel portraits. 1891 
Pall Mall G, 14 May 6/1 The panel photo is..as much part 
of the ceremony of presentation as, in the courtly times of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, a few sittings at his studio in Leicester- 
square were part of the business of a fashionable marriage. 

15. A board used by a baker, tailor, ete. 

1612 in Naworth Ilouseh. Bhs, (Surtees) 42 A pannell for 
the baker. 1658 J. Jones tr. Ovid's [bis 120 Dominus 
Mechanick that leaps from the pannel to the pulpit. 

V. Unclasscd senses. 

16. (See quot.) 

1853 Stocquetrr JWiltt. Encycl., Pannels, in artillery, are 
the carriages which carry mortars and their beds upon a 
march. 

M7. Alining. (See quot.) 

1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Pane/,..in mining, a heap of 
ore dressed and ready for sale. 1881 Raymonp A/ining 
Gloss., Panel. 1, A heap of dressed ore. 

18. (See quot.) 

1894 Vorthumbld. Gloss., Panels, the several strata com- 
posing a bed of stratified rock : chiefly used with reference 
pe Ae bands of a limestone, as ‘ Blue limestone with strong 

anels . 

19. (See quot.) (A rendering of Fr. panneazt, 
perh. never actually in Eng. use: cf. PANE 56.1 5.) 

1727-41 Cuamsers Cyc/, s.v., Pannel in masonry, denotes 
one of the faces of a hewn stone. 

VI. 20. attrib. and Comb., as panel-cupboard, 
-ledge, -maker, -opener, -painling, -piclure, -sleeve, 
-van; panel-backed, -bodied, -lined adjs.; panel-den 

Vou. VII. 
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= panel-house; panel-furring, a furring to which 
the external panels of a railway-carriage are 
fastened; panel-game, stealing in a panel-house 
(Cent. Dict. 1890); panel-house, a brothel in 
which the walls have sliding panels for the pur- 
pose of robbery; panel-plane, ‘a long stocked 
plane having a handle or toat’ (Knight Dict, 
Mech. 1875); panel-planer, (a2) a machine for 
thinning the edges of panels so as to fit into the 
grooves in the stiles; (6) = pavel-raiser; panel- 
raiser, a machine for forming a raised panel on 
a board by working away the surrounding surface ; 
panel-strip, a strip of wood or metal to cover the 
joint between a post and a panel or between two 
panels in a railway-carriage ; panel-thief, a thief 
in a panel-house; so panel-thieving sé,; panel- 
truss, a truss having timbers or bars arranged in 
rectangular divisions diagonally braced; panel- 
wheel, a wheel which cuts a groove with a flat 
bottom and sloping or bevelled sides, See also 
PANEL-WORK. 

1835 Court A/ag. V1. 10/2 Mark the perfectly self-com- 
placent air with which he sits in his quiet *pannel-bodied 
Tilbury. 1895 Cuive Hottann Jaf. Wife (ed. 11) 63 She 
goes to a *panel cupboard, where we keep our .. English 
biscuits, 1860 Bartlett Dict. Auer. (ed. 3), *Panel-house, 
or *Panel-den, a house of prostitution and theft combined. 
1901 Acadenwy 5 Oct. 293/2 On the *panel-ledge stands an 
unframed sketch. 1591 Percivatt SZ. Dict., Albardero, 
a *pannell maker, Céitellarius. 1896 Westm. Gaz, 24 Oct. 
4/1 [A] collection of burglar’s tools, including a fine brace 
and centre-bit, and a ‘ patent *panel-opener ', shaped much 
like the common or domestic tin-opener, but on a larger scale. 
1890 W. J. Gorpon Foundry 157 Trucks do not want up- 
holstering or glazing or *panel-painting. 1880 LitTLEDALE 
Plain Reas. vii. 16 We should disprove the genuineness of 
a “panel picture declared to be four hundred years old, if we 
showed it to be painted on mahogany. 1873 J. RicHarps 
Wood2zvorking Factories 182 To these standard planes may 
be added a *panel, plough, and right and left rebate planes. 
1875 Knicut Dict. Meck. 1602/1 A double-head *panel- 
raiser, working upon two edges of the board at once. 1814-16 
J. Smitn Panorama Sc. 4 Art 1.106 The *pannel-saw. .is 
used for cutting very thin boards in any direction which 
may be required, 1825 J. NicHotson Oferat. Alechanic 
584 The panel-saw, either for cross-cutling, or cutting very 
thin boards longitudinally. 1884 Daily News 27 Oct. 2/1 
‘The sleeves are of a different material from the other por- 
tions. .. The brocade of which these long *panel sleeves are 
..made deserves description, 1860 BartLett Dict. Amer, 
(ed. 3), * Panel-thie/, a thief, who..enters the room by a secret 
opening, and abstracts (the victim's] money, watch, etc. 1868 
M. H. Saitu Snashine & Shad. N. York 306 She was one 
of the most notorious panel-thieves in New York. 1707-12 
Mortimer //usb. (1721) II. 202 Those Walls which are 
built *Pannel-wise, with square Pillars at equal distance,.. 
look much handsomer. 

+ Panel, s¢.2 Obs. [Origin obscurc: treated 
by some as a sense of prec.] The fundamcnt or 
lower part of the alimentary canal of a hawk. 

c1575 Pers, Bh. Kepinge Sparhawkes (1886) 7 Meates web 
endew sonest and maketh the hardest panell are best. /67d. 
26 Tokens of Wormes, Strayning sodaynly on the fyste,.. 
pon ae w' her beake, offeringe her beake ofte to the 
panell, mutes smotty [etc.]. 1611 Cotcr., Brayeul, the 
parts, or feathers, about a hawkes fundament, called by our 
Faulconers the brayle in a short-wingd, and the pannell in 
a long-wingd, hauke. 1678 Putitirs (ed. 4), Panel, in 
Faulconry, is the Pipe next to the Fundament of the Hawk, 
there she digesteth her meat from her body. 


Panel (pznél), vw [f. PaANED 56.1} 
I. 1. ¢ra2s. To empancl (a jury). 

1451 Paston Lett. 1.208 The Shereff wille panell gentylmen 
to aquyte the Lorde, and jowroures toa quyte his men. 1530 
PatsGr. 652/1, I panell a quest of men after the lawes of 
Englande. 1599 Massincer, etc. Old Law v. i, ‘The jury’s 
panell'd, and the verdict given Ere he appears. 


II. 2. Sc. Law. To bring to trial; to indict. 

1576 Ree. Privy Council Scot, Ser. 1. U1. 567 That the 
cuntre men arreistit..may..certanelie knaw at quhat day to 
be pannellit. 1660 Dickson Ser. fsa. xl, 14-15 Writ. 
1845 I. 138 Thou art a rotten hypocrite, thou hast never pan- 
nelled thyself before God’s tribunal for sin, 1721 Woprow 
Ch. Hist. wi, viii. (1830) [V. 124 Some country women were 
pannelled for being helpful to the wife of one of the persons 
alleged to have been concerned. 1814 Scott /¥av, Ixvi, He 
.. was soon to be panelled for his life. 


III. +3. To furnish (a saddle) with a pancl 
or pad. Obs. rare. 


] 


1508 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1V. 135 For grathing of 


foure sadilles, new pannalit. 

4. To put a panel on (a beast, esp. a mule or 
ass); to saddle with a panel. 

1530 Patscr. 652/1 Panell my horse, I wyll ryde to market. 
1742 JARVis Quix. 1, 1v, xlvii. (1885) 257 ‘hey ordered him 
to saddle Rozinante and pannel the ass. 1881 DuFFieLp 
Don Quix. 1. 144 Don Quixote..ordered Sancho to saddle 
and pannel at once. 

IV. 5. To fit or furnish (a room, wall, etc.) 
with panels; to adorn with panels. 

1633 Wilmslow Churchw. Acc.in Earwaker Last Cheshire 
(1877) I. 108 Paid for pannelling the churche in the toppe. 
17.. PENNANT (T.), A very handsome bridge, the battlements 
neatly pannelled with stone. 1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. 
Build. 192 \Where the principal stairs were consiructed of 
wood, it was customary to panel the soffit. 1890 W. J, 
Gorvon Foundry 73 We look into the saloon, which the 
cabinetmakers are panelling with satin-wood. 

6. To fit or place as a panel in its frame. 

1832 Lytton Eugene A. 1. v, A few old pictures were 


PANG. 


panelled in the open wainscot. 1858 — What willhe do? 
1, vi, Panelled in wood that had once been painted blue. 

7. Toornament (a skirt or piece of drapery) with 
a panel or panels: see PANEL 56.1 gd. 

1go1 Vesti. Gaz. 11 July 3/1 A lace flounce might border . 
a skirt of net, or..the lace miglit panel a skirt of net. 

8. Zelegr. To arrange (wires) in parallels. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Panel, dial. form of PaRNEL. 

+ Panele. Oés. Also 6-7 panell, pannel, 7-8 
penele, 8 paneel, panial. [a.Sp. paveda ; cf. Ger. 
panelle.| Brown unpurified sugar from the Antilles. 

156z Butteyn BA, Siniples 72 Although Suger can not bee 
simply made, from the panell, or sande whiche cometh from 
the Cane. 1592 in Acts Privy Council N.S. XXII. 465, 
g chests of sugar muscovathes..10 chests of sugar pannels. 
1657 R. Licon Barbadces (1673) 91 They make Peneles, a 
kind of Sugar somewhat inferiour to the Muscavado. 1712 
tr. Pomei's Hist. Drugs 1. 56 A Sort of duskish, pale-grey 
Sugar called Paneels. 1740 //ist. Jamaica 229 Muscovadoes 
and Panial Sugar, 6s, per Hundred. 1774 Aum. Reg. 215/1 
Molasses, syrups, paneles,..from the British plantations. 

Paneless (pénlés), a. [f. Pane sd.1+-uess.] 
Of a window: Having no panes, lacking panes. 

@1763 SHENSTONE Economy i. 111 The shifts enormous 
that in vain he forms To patch his paneless window. 1886 
W. J. Tucker £. Europe 220 To keep out the cold by 
fastening our towels securely across the paneless window, 

Panellation (penéléfan). [n. of action f. 
med. (Anglo-) L, pannellare, f. pannellus PANEL 
56.1 4, 5.] The empanelling of a jury. 

a 1695 Woop Hist, Univ. Oxf, (1796) 1.9 They in the said 
pannellation did put Rich. Wotton .. and other privileged 
persons, which were not wont anciently to be impannelled, 
1848 in Wuarton Law Lex. . 

Panelled, paneled (pzx'néld), Af/.a._ [f. 
PANEL v. + -ED.] 

1. Sc. Law. Brought to the bar, put on trial. 

1636 W. Scot Afol. Narr.(1846) 153 Many were unknown 
to the pannelled. ; ae . 

Fitted or made with panels; divided into 
panels or decorative compartments. 

1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) IV. 123 A fold- 
ing door of pannelled looking-glass. 1819 SHELLEY Leé/, Pr. 
Wks. 1888 II. 285 Within this arch are two panelled alto 
relievos. 1902 Besant / ize I’rs.’ Tryst 95 The dark panelled 
old room that they called Oliver Cromwell's Library, 

Panelling, paneling (pznélin). [f. PANEL 
5b, +-ING 1] 

1. Wood or other material made into panels, 
panels collectively, panel-work. 

1824 Scott Redyauntlet ch.v, The very old wainscot which 
composed the floor and the panelling of the room. 1851 
Layanp Pop. Ace. Discou, Nineveh xiii. 343 Vhis alabaster, 
cut into slabs, served as a kind of panelling to the walls of 
sun-dried bricks. 1875 W. S. Haywarp Love agst, World t 
The oak paneling, of a sombre but rich brown. 

2. Afining, (See PANEL sh.111.) 

1900 Daily News 26 Nov. 2/1 Ground .. opened out and 
drained preparatory for panelling. 

Pa ‘nel-work. a 

1. Work in wood, stone, etc., consisting of or 
containing panels; es/. panelled woodwork. 

1874 ParkER Gothic Archit, 1. vi. 195 The windows fre- 
quently appear to be only openings in the panel-work. 1886 
Witiis & Crarx Camértdge 11. 510 The spaces between 
the windows .. are decorated with panelwork, | 

2. Vhe working of a mine by division into panels. 

1847 E. Crrsy Excycl. Civ, Eng. 1.695 Panel work was 
introduced, fifty years ago. [See Panet sé.) 11.) 1882 
Gatitoway Hist. Coal Alining xv. 149 Panel-work..was first 
introduced [at Wallsend] in the year 1810. 

So Panel-working. 

1883 GrisLey Gloss. Coal-mining, Panelworking,a system 
of working coal seams. .in the North of England, 

Panemye: see Parnimy Ods. Panence, obs. 
f. Penance. Paner, -ere, obs, ff. PANNIER. 
Panes, obs. f. fence, pl. of PENNY. 

Panentheism, Pan-eulogism : see PAn- 2. 

Paneter,-tre,-trie, obs. ff. PANTERSd.1, PANTRY. 

Panewes, -3e8, obs. ff. Aevzzes, pl. of PENNY. 

Panfish. U.S. [f. Pan sé.1+ Visu 56.1] 

1. A fish suitable for frying whole in a pan. 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 1894 Outing (U.S.) XXIII. 403/2 
The cat-fish, also a good pan-fish. 1899 B. W. Green Vir- 
ginta IVord-bk, ; 

2. A name for the king-crab (Z/mze/us), from its 
supposed resemblance to a saucepan. (Cent. Dict.) 

Panful (pz:nful). [f. Pan 56.1 + -ruu.] The 
quantity that fills a pan. 

1874 Raymonp Statist. Mines & Alining 319, 1 preferred 
to calculate upon the result of 40 panfuls worked by rocker. 
1887 I. R. Lady's Ranche Life Montana 167, 1 often used 
to take a panful of salt, and get the whole band round me. 
1894 Outing (U.S.) XXIII. 356/2 A panful of water. 

Pang (pen), 54. Also 6-7 pangue. [/Pang, 
sb. and yb., are known only after 1500, the vb. 
being exemplified first (which may be accidental). 


Origin uncertain. 

It has been suggested that aug sb. was a phonetically- 
lightened variant of an earlier prang (cf. speech, OL. spree, 
where however three consonants came together), and thus 
identical with a word occurring twice as fronge a 1450, and 
once as Jrange ¢ 1530, app. in the same sense as Jang: see 
below. These have naturally been viewed as fig. uses of 
Prone sé., a stabbing or piercing point; the difficulty is that 
this has not been found in the literal sense till much later 
(1567), and is not frequent before 1600. a7 


PANG. 


1447 BoKENHAM Seyzttys (Roxb.) 151 As thow the prongys 
of deth dede streyn Here hert root. @1450 Cov. Myst. 
(Shaks. Soc.) 287 These prongys myn herte asondyr thei do 
rende. ¢1530 Crt. of Love 1150 The prange of loue so 
straineth them to crie.} 

1. A brief keen spasm of pain which appears 
suddenly to pierce or shoot through the body or 
any part of it; a shooting pain. 

In 16th. chiefly in ‘ pangs of death’; also ‘of childbirth’. 

1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 242 b, In the pange & 
distresse of deth. 1530 PatsGr. 251/2 Panges of dethe, ds 
traictz de mort. a1§48 Hatt Chron., Edw. IV 250 The 
pangues and fittes of his sickenes. ¢ 1586 C’rrss PEMBROKE 
Ps. xtvin, li, Tbe wife, whose wofull care The panges of 
child bed findes. 1601 F. Gopwin Lfs. of Eng. 338 This man 
being very olde, died ina pang. 1603 Suaxs. Aleas. for Al. 
1. i, 80 ‘The poore Beetle that we treade vpon In corporall 
sufferance, finds a pang as great, As when a Giant dies. 
1609 Liste (Douay) 2 Kings xxii. 5 The pangues of death 
have compassed me. 1611 Bipcre /se. xxvi. 17 Like as a 
woman with childe..is in paine, and cryeth out in ber pangs. 
3709 STEELE 7 atler No. 27 ?2 Vhe Man inthe Pangs of the 
Stone, Gout, or any acute Distemper. 1833 Ht. Martineau 
Cinnamon & Pearls vii. 118 The pang which shot tbrough 
her yesterday. 185: CarrenTeR Alan. Phys. (ed. 2) 288 
The attempt to allay tbe pangs of hunger by filling the 
stomach with non-nutritious substances, : . 

2. fig. A sudden sharp mental pain or feeling 
of intense mental anguish. 

1570 Der Math. Pref1, lamin no little pang of perplexitie. 
1590 Spenser /. Q. 01. i. 48 Vhe bitter pangs that doth your 
heart infest. 1601 SHaxs. Zwed, JV. 1. iv. 94 Say that some 
Lady..Hath for your loue as great a pang of heart As you 
haue for Oliuia. 1687 Drynen //ind & P. 11. 287 O sharp 
convulsive pangs of agonizing pride! 1749 SMotietr Kegz- 
cide 1. iii, Keen are the pangs Of hapless love. 1808 Scott 
Marz. 1, xiii, High minds, of native pride or force, Most 
deeply feel thy pangs, Remorse] 1877 Back Green Past. 
xxxvill. (1878) 303 Cheerfully and without a pang sacrifice 
the dollars you have paid. 

+3. A sudden access of keen feeling or emotion 
of any kind; a sudden transitory fit. Ods. 

1542 Upatt Eras. Apoph. 117 b, This pangue or guierie 
of love dooeth especially. .invade & possesse suche persones. 
1548 Upaxt, etc. Fras. Par. Like iv. 54 Vhere bee in 
vs certayne affeccionate pangues of nature, whiche we are 
not able to cast awaye from vs. 1565 JEwEL Def Afol. 
Wks. (Parker Soc.) III. 392 O, what a merry pang was 
this, M. Harding! 1642 Rocers Naanzan 6 Only to amuse 
their minds, and stirre up pangs of affection. 1643 Trapp 
Conent. Gen. xix. 32 [He] does that in a drunken pang. 1693 
Humours Town 138 Among their Fits of Devotion they 
shall have such Amorous Pangs for Heav‘n, that one 
wou'd think [etc.} @ 1694 T1ttotson Serw. (1743) VIII. 
3417 Galen.. when he had anatomized man’s body, and care- 
fully surveyed the frame of it..fell into a pang of devotion 
and wrote a hymn to bis Creator. 


Pang (px), @. Se. [cf. Pane v2] Packed 


tight, stuffed, crammed. Also pang-fid/. 

c1s60 A. Scotr Poems (S. T. S.) ii. 178 Thair avairis fyld 
vp all the feild, Thay wer so fow and pang With drafe. 
1807 Ruicxsie /layside Cottager 110 (E.D.D.) The bench 
is fill'd, the house is pang. 1895 Crocketr Men of Moss 
flags 367 A rude man, and pang full of oaths. 

b. Tight, compactly framed. 

1813 Hoce Queen's Wake (1871) 27 Sae pang was our 
pearily prow Quhan we cudna speil the brow of the wavis 
We needilit them through below. 

Pang (py), v.1 Now rare. [See Pane s0.] 
trans. Yo afflict with pangs ; to pierce or penetrate 
with acute phystcal or mental pain. Also aéso/. 
e1soz Joseph Arim. (E. E. T. S.) 47/323 His chylde in the 
estylence was in Ieopardy, And sore panged. 4 1529 
KELTON P. Sfavowe 44 What heuynesse dyd me pange, 
a1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VII 3b, By the tormentyng..of 
which sicknes, men were so.. peynfully pangued. 1598 
Fiorio, Accorare, to pangor pinchatthehart. 1613 SHAKs. 
Hen. V1I1/,u. ii. 15 “Tis a sufferance, panging As soule and 
bodies seuering. 1748 Smotietr Kod. Razed. (1817) II. lit 
177 The news of your misfortune panged me to the very 
intrails. 1838 /*raser's Mag. XVIII. 531 May the mortal 
stroke Be balanced well, and pang not. 

+b. To move by any sudden feeling. Ods. 

1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 526 Heere the kinde- 
hearted lesuit is panged with a fit of Charitie to yoke the 
Lutherans with them, 

Hence Panged ff/. a., Panging v0. sb. 

1827 Hoon Alids. Fairies \xxviii, Like a pang’d nightin- 
gale, it made him pause. 1876C. Weits Joseph & Brethren 
1, vi, But he is dead, and I am left to mourn, And tire on 
pangéd recollection. 1863 Lp. Lytton R/ug Amasis 1.1. 
11, i. 124 Never shall the panging of your spirits be at rest. 

Pang (py), v.2 Sc. and north. dial. [Origin 
uncertain; perhaps onomatopceic. 

Identity with Goth. praggan, i.e. rangan to press, with 
loss of x, has been suggested.) 

trans. To pack tight, fill by pressure, stuff, cram. 

1637 Rutuerrorp Lett. 14 July (1671) 9 Hell will be empty 
..and heaven panged full. 1718 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. 
it. ili, As fou ‘’s the house could pang. 1785 Burns //oly 
Fair xix, It pangs us fou o' Knowledge. 1814 Scott az. 
Ixiv, The auld gudeman o’ Corse-Cleugh has panged it wi’ a 
kemple o° strae amaist. 1825 Brockett JV. C. Géoss., Pang, 
to fill, to stuff. 1899 Speaker 4 Feb. 157 Men whose minds 
are panged with the lore of old Scotland. 

Pangene (pxudzin). Gzo/. Also pangen. 
[f£ Gr. mav- all + stem of yévos race, offspring, yev- 
to beget: cf. next.] De Vries’s name for a (sup- 
posed) primary constituent unit of a germ-cell. 

1899 J. A. Tnomson Sez. Life xi. 146 The theory of 
‘Pangenes’ advocated by De Vries in 1889..incorporates 
the distinctively modern conception of germinal continuity. 
Lbid. 153 Vo these hypothetical units numerous names have 
been given—biophors, pangenes, idiosomes [etc.]. 


! 
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Pangenesis (pxn,dze-nésis). Szo/, [f. Gr. 
mav-, PAN- all + yéveots birth: see-GENESIS.] The 
name given by Darwin to his hypothesis, ad- 
vanced to explain the phenomena of heredity, that 
every separate unit or cell of an organism repro- 
duces itself by contributing its share to the germ 
or bud of the future offspring. See quot. 1868, 

1868 Darwin Axin & Pd. II. 359, I venture to advance 
the bypothesis of Paxgenesis, which implies that the whole 
organization, in the sense of every separate atom or unit, 
reproduces itself. Hence ovules and pollen-grains—the ferti- 
lized seed or egg, as well as buds—include or consist ofa 
multitude of germs thrown off from each separate atom of the 
organism. 1869 F. Gatton Hered. Genius 363. 1870 TYNDALL 
Sci. Use Imag. in Lect. § Ess. (1903) 72/2 He [Mr. Darwin] 
has drawn heavily upon time in his development of species, 
and he has drawn adventurously upon matter in his theory 
of pangenesis. According to this theory, a germ, already 
microscopic, is 2 world of minor germs, 1877 Huxtey Ana/, 
Inv. Ant. i. 40. 1892 J. A, ‘Vuomson Oxtlines Zool. 65 
‘This hypothesis has been repeatedly modified, but, except 
in the general sense that the body may influence its repro- 
ductive cells, ‘ pangenesis ’ is discredited by most biologists. 

b. Jutracellular pangenesis. see quot. 

1ge0 Gouin Dict. A/ed. Biol, Intracellular Paungenesis, 
the origin of ultimate vital principles (pangenes, gemmules, 
biophors) within the cell. 


Pangene'tic, z. [See prec. and -GENETIC.] 
Of or pertaining to pangenesis: see quot. 

1875 Contemp, Kev. XXVIL go We cannot understand 
how colloid bodies, such as tbe Pangenetic gemmules must 
be, could pass freely through membranes. 1899 ‘(HomMsoN 
Set. Life xvi. 217 Maupertuis..distinctly stated a pan- 
genetic theory of heredity. 

Hence Pangene'tically adv. 

1890 C. L. Morcan Anim. Life & Intell. (1891) 134 [It] is 
(pangenetically) due to the fact that it takes some time for 
the modified gemmules to accumulate. 

Pange‘nic, a. = PANGENETIC. 

tgo0 Brit. Aled. Frni. No. 2046. 636 The one [point of 
view] was known as the ‘ pangenic theory’ of Darwin. 


Pangeometry (penjdzimétri), [f. Pan- 


all+GromETRy.] Geometry extended to space of — 


more than three dimensions; untversal geometry. 


So Pangeo'meter; Pa:ngeome‘trical a. 

1882 J.B. Statto Coacepts Mod. Physics 216 Tbe peculiar 
tenets of pangeometry. /é/d. (1883) 214 The pangeometers 
erect a transcendental structure on empirical foundations. 
/bid, 208 note, The connection of Gauss’s metageometrical 
or (to use the expression of Lobatschewski) pangeometrical 
views witb his investigations respecting the geometrical 
interpretation of imaginary quantities. 

Pan-German (pzn,dzs'1man), a. and sé. [f. 
Pan- 1 + GernMAN: cf. Ger. Al/deutscher.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to all Germans, or to 
the union of all Germans in one political state. 

1892 Daily News 27 Feb. 5/2 The present difficulty is not 
Prussian merely; it is Pan-German. ‘The riots in Vienna 
are just as serious as those in Berlin. 1902 QO. Rev. July 
155 The Pan-German ideal, as presented by the lyric poets 
of the Liberation. J/é7d. 160 ‘he Pan-German League.. 
was founded in 1894. i 

B. sé. An advocate of Pan-Germanism. 

1899 Daily News 26 Oct. 3/4 The Pan-Germans and Anti- 
Semites at Hamburg. tg01 Scoftswan 28 Feb. 7/5 The 
radical Czechs, by making speeches in their own tongue, 
caused the Pan-Germans to raise a protest. 

So Pan-Germa‘nic @., Pan-German; Pan-Ge'r- 
manism, the notion or principle of the compre- 
hension of all German peoples in an extended 
Germany; Pan-Ge'rmany, a Germany including 


all German peoples. 

1900 tr. von Bilow in Westm. Gaz. 13 Dec. 2/2 There are 
laurels of higher worth than those which the Pan-Germanic 
League has to bestow. 1882 Times 30 Mar. 5/4 The 
Clericals..will no more tolerate Pan-germanism than tbe 
Poles Pan-slavism. 1882 Echo 29 Aug. 1/5 In order to 
oppose and neutralize the advancing aggression of “ Pan- 
Germanism’. 1902 Q. Rev. July 152 It is only quite recently 
that the term Adldeutschtunz was coined..or the foreign 
equivalent Pan-Germanism..supplied. /déd. 161 What tbe 
Pan-German League wants ts..a ‘Greater Germany’, or as 
ths exponents of this idea would say, a ‘ Pan-Germany’. 

Pangermic, -germism: see Pan- 2. 

[Pangetive (in Lodge’s Poore Mans Taleni, 
Hunterian Cl., 60), error for PuNGITIVE.] 

Pangful, 2. vare. [f. Panesé. +-FuL.] Full 


of pangs, sorrowful. 

1748 Ricuarnson Clarissa (1811) VII. 224 He bowed his 
head upon his pangful bosom. 1897 Chicago Advance 
s Aug. 178/3 [To live} far from bome..is as pangful to him 
as to an absent school-boy. 

Pang-full: see Pane a. 

Pangless (p'glés), 2. [f. Pane 56. + -LEss.] 
Without a pang. 

1811 Byron Zo 7hyrzaiv, Death for thee Prepared a light 
and pangless dart. 1879 E. Arnotn Lf. Asia 4 So brought 
she orth her child Pangless. 

Hence Pa‘nglessly adv. 

1877 Patmore Unknown Eres Proem, The furiously gibber- 
ing corse Shakes, panglessly convuls’d, and sightless stares. 

Pa‘ng-like, ¢. [f. Pane sé. + -LIKE.] Like 
or befitting a pang. 

@ 1586 Sipney Arcadia w. (1629) 412 With pang-like grones 
and gastly turning of his eyes, immediately all his limmes 
stiffened, and his eyes fixed. 


Pangolin (pxngovlin). Also 9 pen-. [a 
Malay i peng-goling roller, f, peng- deno- 


PANHELLENISM. 


minative + goling to roll, in reference to its power 
of rolling itself up. ‘The Malays distinguish peng- 
goling sesik scaly pengolin, from peng-goling ram- 
6ut hairy pangolin (Marsden).] An edentate 
mammal of the genus Afanis, of tropical Asia and 
Africa, the greater part of whose body is covered 
with horny scales; a scaly ant-eater. The name 
originally belongs to Manzs Javanicus, a native 
of Java, etc.; but has been extended to Indian 
and African species, of which there are several. 

(1734 Sepa Thesaur. Rer. Natural. 1. 88 Javanensibus et 
aliis populis orientalibus Pg yeciae, quae vox Convoluto- 
rent notat.| 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist, (1862) I. v1. 468 The 
Pangolin, which has been usually called the scaly dézard, 
.-is about three or four feet long. 1822 Sir T. S. RAFeLES 
in Trans, Linn, Soc. X111.249 Pangolin Sisik or Tangiling 
--of Sumatra, 1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 188 The Pangolins 
are slow in motion, and live on wormsand insecis, especially 
termtres and ants. 1893 SeLous /7av.S. E. Africa 108 Lhe 
curious ant-eaters (earth pigs and pangolins) are probably 
relics of an earlier fauna. 

+ Pangony, -ie. Obs. [ad. L. pangond-us 
(Pliny), a. Gr. mayydios, i.e. all-angled.] Name of 
an unidentified prectous stone mentioned by Pliny : 
in 18th c. employed by some as a class-name. 

1658 Puittips, Paxgonie,..a kinde of precious stone, so 
called from its multitudes of Angles. 1692 CoLes, Pangonze, 
«.a precious stone with very manycorners. 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cyct. Suppt., Pangonia, .. The bodies of this genus are single- 
pointed, or imperfect crystals, composed of dodecangular or 
twelve-planed columns, terininated by twelve-planed pyra- 
mids, and the whole body, therefore, made up of twenty 
four planes. Of this genus tbere are only three known 
species: 1, A brownish-white one, with a long pyramid. 
This is found in Silesia and Bohemia; .. and 1s esteemed 
a very valuable crystal. . 

Pan-Gothic to Pangymnasticon: see Pan-. 

+Panguts. Ods. [app. f. Pay- all + guts.] 

1617 Minsueu Ductor, A Panguts,..an vnweldie Drossel 
nothing but guts. 1658 Puictirs, A Paaguts (as it were all 
guts), a drossel,a gorbelly,an unwieldy fellow. 1704 Cocker, 
Pangut, or Paunchgut,a huge fat bellied fellow. 1775 Asn, 
Panguts (s. a low word', a fat hulky lazy fellow. 

|| Panha‘gia. zave. Gr. Ch. Also Panagia. 
[a. Gr. mavayia, fem. of mavd-ytos all-holy.] A title 
of the Virgin Mary in the Orthodox Eastern 
Church ; the All-holy. 

[1686 B. Rannoten Pres. St. AJorea 13 Many People came 
from the City of Zant to pay their devotions to the Paxaija 
there.] 1775 R. CHannter Trav. Greece (1825) II. 59 The 
picture of the Panagia, or Virgin Mary, in Mosaic, on the 
cieling of the recess. 1866 Ferton Ac. & Afod. Gr. 1.11. iii. 
314 he Parthenon which had been converted into a church 
of the Panhagia, or Blessed Virgin. 1903 G. F. Assortt in 
Daily Chron. 16 June 3/1 A small table..placed under the 
lamp which burns in front of the icon of the Panhagia. 

Panhandle (pxnjhe:nd’l). [f. Pan 50.1 + 
Hanpiez.] The handle of a pan; hence in U.S. 
a denomination for a narrow prolongation of a 
State or Territory extending between two others, 
e.g. the Panhandle of West Virginia. Also a/tr7d. 

1888 Jfissour? Republican (U.S.) 24 Feb. (Farmer A seri- 
canisms), The Panhandle of Texas offers desirable homes to 
a million of people, at anominal price. 1890 Cent. Dict. s.v., 
The Panhandle of Idaho; the Panhandle of West Virginia, 
projecting nortbward between Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

Panharmonic (px:nhaimgnik), a. [f. Pan- 
all + Harmonic: cf. next.) a. Adapted to all 
the ‘harmonies’ or musical modes. b. Universally 
harmonic, harmonizing with all. 

1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 274 We shall not want 
multiplicity of notes ora panharmonic scale. 1886 FARRAR 
flist. Interpretation iv. 236 St. Augustine..demanded that 
all interpretation should be panharmonic. 4 

So Panharmo-nicon, a mechanical musical 
instrument of the orchestrion type, invented by 
J. N. Maelzel in 1800. 

1848 J. H. Newman Loss §& Gain ut. x. 381 The whole 
congregation was as though one vast insirument or Pan- 
harmonicon, moving all together. 1879 Grove’s Dict. Mus. 
II. 194 Maelzel..devoted himself to constructing an auto- 
maton instrument of flutes, trumpets, drums, cymbals, 
triangle, and strings struck by hammers. .. His next machine 
he tbe Panharmonicon, ..with clarinets, violins and cellos 
added. 

+ Panharmony (penha‘imoni). Ods. [f. Pan- 
+ Harmony; after Gr. mavapydvios all-harmoni- 
ous.] Universal or general harmony. 

1651 CoLier tr. Comenius’ Patterne Univ. Knowl. 52 
Pansophy by its owne desirable Panarmony, or generall 
agreement will be fit and convenient. 

Panhellenic (pznjhelfnik, -enik), @ [Ff 
Pan- 1+ HELLENIC; after Gr. waveAAquios of or 
pertaining to all the Greeks, wavéAAnves all the 
Hellenes, the united Greeks.] Of, concerning, or 
representing all men of Greek race (including in 
ancient times the Greek colonies in Asia, Sicily, 
Italy, etc.; in modern times, the Greeks living in 
the Turkish dominions, tn Crete, etc.). 

1847 Grote Greece u. xlvii, The schemes of Periclés were 
.. eminently Pan-Hellenic. 1853 /é/d. Ixxii, Athens had 
never had the power of organizing any such generous Pan- 
bellenic combination. ay 

Panhellenism (pznhe'léniz’m). [f. Pay- 1 + 
HELLENISM, or Gr. wavéAAnves + -ISM: see prec.] 
The idea or plan of a political union of all Greeks ; 


the Panhellenic spirit,and aims. 


PANHELLENIST. 


3860 [‘ Remembered in spoken use in Oxford’ (Prof. By- 
water).] 1874 Fiske Ou‘l. Cosmic Philos. u. xviii. 11, 205 The 
struggle between the higher and the lower patriotism,— 
between the two feelings known to the Greeks as Pan- 
Hellenism and Autonomism, 1884 J. I. Bent in acu, 
Mag. Oct. 429/2 A secret society which was the backbone 
of Panhellenism. 

So Panhe'llenist, one who favours Panhel- 


lenism. 

182 in Ocirvie /enfer. Dict. 1900 Pitot 2 Sept. seat 
There is an aloofness that lies deeper down in his [the 
Cretan’s] nature than any pan-Hellenist piety. 

PanhidrosistoPauhysterectomy: see PAN-, 

Panial, variant of PANELE Obs, 

Panic (px nik), sb.! Also 5-6 -yk(e, 6-7 -ik(e, 
-icke, 6-9 -ick; 6 pannycke, 9 -ick. [ad. L. 
panicum, in It. fanico, F. panic.] A grass or 
graminaceous plant: originally applied to /anz- 
cum italicum of Linneus (Setaria italica of later 
botanists), otherwise called Italian Millet, largely 
cultivated in Sonthern Europe, etc.; also extended 
to other species of the genus Panicum and its sub- 
genera, many of which are cultivated in different 


parts of the world as cereal grains. 

Panicum is a very extensive genus; Steudel describes 850 
species, grouped under cighteen sections, many of these being 
distinct genera with other authors. (7reas. Bot.) 

1420 Pallad, on Husb. iv. 50 Panyk & mylde in hoot & 
drie is sowe As now. 1555 Even Decades 260 Of Moscouia 
.. the fieldes beare .. also mylle and panyke whiche the 
Italians caule Melica. 1562 Turner Heréal 11. 76 b, Panic 
is of the kynde of pulses, and in lykenes lyke vnto millet. 
1597 GeRarveE //erbad 1. lvi. 78 ‘Lhere be sundrie sorts of 
Panick. /6id., The Panick of India groweth vp like Millet. 
1610 W. ForkincHam Art of Survey 1. vii. 14 Saffron, 
Mill, Millet, Panick, Amilcorne, Spelt-corn, Garences. 17323 
Arsutunot Rudes of Diet 1. 251 Panick, aperient, boil’d 
with Milk, 1814 Soutney Roderick Wks. 1838 1X. 378 note, 
TYhe Hermit took a loaf..made of pannick andofrye. 1852 
Bavcer WVestorians 1. 214 Three kinds of millet or pannick 
..make the bread-flour in general use. 


b. attrib. and Comb., as panic-bread, -seed; 
panic-grass, any grassy species of Sanicum, as 
P. (Echinochloa) Crus-galli, a weed of cultivated 


and waste ground in England. 

1sgr Percivatt Sf, Dict., Panojo, pannycke seede, Pan. 
nicula, 1668 Witkins Real Char. u. iv. 73 Panic-Grass, 
1997 \V. Jounston tr. Beckmanun’s Invent. 11. 248 note, 
‘Ibe slender spiked cock's foot panic-grass, Janicun: sangnt- 
nale. 1814 Soutney Roderick Wks. 1838 IX. 399 note, The 
king would eat only of the pannick bread, as he had been 
wont to do. 1835 Hooker Brit. Flora 1. 43 Panicum 
Crus-galli, Loose Panick-grass. 

Panic (pe'nik),a. and 54.2. Forms: 7- panic; 
also 7 -ique, -ik, 7-8 -ick, pannick, -ic. fa. F. 
panigue adj. (15th c. in Littré) = It. paneco (Florio) ; 
ad. Gr. mavixés adj. of or for Pan, groundless (fear), 
whence mamxdv nent. sb. panic terror, a panic. 

‘Sounds heard by night on mountains and in vallies were 
attributed to Pan, and hence he was reputed to be the cause 
of any sudden and groundless fear’ (Liddell and Scott). 
Stories more or less elaborated, accounting for the origin of 
the expression, are found in Plutarch’s Lives (Langhorne’s 
tr. (1879) I. 701/2), Polyzenus’ Sératagenes (written 260 A.D.; 
cf. Potter Greece 111. ix.), etc.) 

A. adj. (Now often viewed as attrib. use of B.) 
1. In panic fear, terror, etc.: Such as was 

attributed to the action of the god Pan: =B,. 2. 

1603 Hottann Plutarch’s Mor. 425 Sudden foolish friglits, 
without any certeine cause, which they call Panigue Ter- 
rores. Ibid. 1293 All sudden tumults and troubles of the 
multitude and common people, be called Panique affrights. 
1647 Warp Simp. Cobler 11, 1 hope my feares are but panick. 
1665 Sir 1’. Herspert Trav. (1677) 241 That great Army .. 
were put into that pannick fear that they were shamefully 
put to flight. 1700 Drvpen /adles, Cock & Fox 731 Ran 
cow and calf and family of hogs, In panique horror of 
pursuing dogs. 1770 Lancnorne Plutarch (1879) I. 701/2 
A panic fear ran through the camp. 1850 MeRivate Kom. 
Emp. (1865) II. xiv. 134 A sound of pauic dread to the 
populations of Italy. 

b. Of the nature of or resulting from a panic; ex- 
hibiting unreasoning, groundless, or excessive fear. 
1741 in Fohnson'’s Debates Parl. (1787) 1. 386 The tumults 
of ambition in one place, and a panic stillness in another. 
1824 Gat Rothelan Il. i. vii. 70 He cried, with a shrill 
and panic voice, for Shebak. 
+2. Ofnoise, etc. : Such as was attributed to Pan. 
a166r Hotyvpay Fuveual 120 Which .. they thought 
might be prevented by making a loud and panick noise with 
brasen vessels. 

+3. Universal, general. Obs. nonce-use. 

1661 Futter MWorthies xxiv. (1662) 77 Seeing sometimes 
a Pannick silence herein. 

4. (cap.) Of or pertaining to the god Pan: as, 
Bacchic and Panic figures. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

B. sb.2 [= mod. F. cene panigue.] 

+1. Contagious emotion such as was ascribed to 
the influence of Pan. Oés. 

1627 tr. Bacon's Life & Death (1651) 15 Seeing Pan was 
their God, we may conceive, that all Things about them 
were Panicks [L. Panica adj.], and vaine, and subject to 
Fables. 1708 Suartess, Charact. (1711) 1. 1.11.15 We may.. 
call every Passion Pannick which is rais’dina Multitude, and 
convey'd by Aspect, or as it were by Contact or Sympathy. 
bid, 16 There are many Pannicks in Mankind, besides 
merely that of Fear. And thus is Religion also Pannick. 

24, (= panic fear, terror, ctc.; see A. 1); A sudden 
and excessive feeling of alarm or fear, usually 
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affecting a body of persons, originating in some 
real or supposed danger vaguely apprehended, and 
leading to extravagant or injudicious efforts to 
secure safety. (With and without @ and #7.) 

1708 Suarress. Charact. (1711) 1.1. ii. 15 The Uncertainty 
of what they fear’d made their Fear get greater. .. And this 
was what in after-times men calI’da Pannick. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 18 »6 The Approach of a Peace strikes a Pannick 
thro’ our Armies, tho’ that of a Battle could never do it, 
1818 Jas. Mitt Brit. /udia IJ. iv. vii. 277 Vhe General.. 
fulfilled the fondest wishes of Hyder, by taking the panic, 
and running away from the army. 1856 Kane Arce. £xfl, 
Il. xii. 123 Parental instinct was mastered by panic.. 1867 
Freeman iVorm. Cong. 1. v. 375 An upaccountahle panic 
seized on all men. 1879 FroupeE Czsar xxii. 382 Caesar's 
soldiers were seized with panic. — ; 

b. spec. A condition of widespread apprehension 
in relation to financial and commercial matters, 
arising in a time of monetary difficulty or crisis, 
and leading to hasty and violent imeasures to 
secure immunity from possible loss, the tendency 
of which is to cause financial disaster. 

1957 Harris Cons 31 No alteration can be made in the 
standard of money without .. producing .. distrusts and 
panics, 1826 C. Keicut #0. Hist. Eng. VAI. xi. 19% 
This pecuniary crisis [in 1825]..universally obtained the 
name of‘ The Panic’. 1826 T. Atrwoow 27 Feb. in Life 
viii. (1885) 104 Smith, Payn and Smith, and Barclays have 
had last week very sharp runs upon them, Inmany Country 
Towns also these pleasant ‘panics’ have prevailed, 1863 
Fawcett Pol. Econ, it. xi. (1876) 442 Commercial panics 
are caused by a reckless employment of credit. ; 

3. attrib, and Comb. a. attrib. Of or pertaining 
to a panic or panics; resulting from panic. 

1884 GirFen in Pall Mall G. 19 Dec. 4/1 The appreciation 
+.Was ope not to be regarded with a panic feeling. 1894 
Daily News 12 July 5/1 The Bill, ..as a pure panic measure, 
must stand or fall by the general estimate of the gravity of 
the circumstances which have given rise to it. 

b. Comd. (often not distinctly separable from 
attrib. use), as pantc-cry, -cure, -dread, -flight, 
-master; panic-driven, -like, -pale, -stunned adjs.; 
panic-monger, one who endeavours to bring about 
or foster a panic, esp. on a political, social, or 
financial question; an alarmist: a term of oppro- 
brium; hence panic-mongering; panic-stricken, 
-struck a., stricken with panic; so panic-strike v. 

1873 Burton “ist. Scot. V1. Ixxii. 301 The old *panic-cry 
about a Scots invasion. 1806-7 J. BeresForo Miseries Huu, 
Life (1826) u. xvin, When he has.. scattered your whole 
party in a *panic-flight. 1877 Ravmonp Statist. Mines § 
Mining 227 This produced a “panic-like consternation, 2793 
Hi. Wacrote Lett, to Wiss Berrys 7 Oct. (1846) VI. 494 ‘The 
“panic-master-general. 1849 Cospen S/eeches 8 Those 
wicked alarmists and *panic-mongers whom I will never 
forgive. 1894 Lo. Wotsetey Life Marlborough 1. 14 
Sunderlandsucceeded in pursuading James that Lewis XIV's 
warnings were those of the ‘panic-monger’. 1886 Ties 
30 Mar, 12/1 This *panicmongering has had the effect of 
suggesting strikes and rioting. 1883 G. Merepitn venes 
& Lyrics 143 How bold when skies are blue; When black 
winds churn the deep, how “panic-pale. 1798 Lapy Hunter 
in Frnt. Sir M, Hunter (1894) 122 Our formidable appearance 
*panic-struck them, and they were moving off. 1898 HENDER- 
son Sfonewall Fackson I. xi. 448 Vhey need only a movement 
on the flank to panic-strike them, 1814 SoutHey Koderick 
xxv, The Moors, confused and captainless, And *panic- 
stricken, vainly seek to escape The inevitahle fate. 1859 
W. Cotuns Q. of Hearts (1875) 19 Owen and I looked at 
one another in panic-stricken silence. 1848 Bucktey /éfad 
130 A panic-struck and turbulent council. 179: Cowrer 
Iliad xvi. 983 *Panic-stunn'd he stood. 

Hence Panic wv. trans., to affect with panic 
(nonce-wi.) ; Panicful a., ‘ full of panic, fearful’, 

1827 Hoop Hero § Leander xlit, The crew .. Struck pale 
and panick’d by the billows’ roar, 1846 WorcestTER, Panic- 

Jul (cites C. B. Brown). 
Panical pznikal),@. rare. [f.as prec. +-AL.] 
= PANIc a. 1. 

1605 CamMpvEN Kew:., Poems 7 Chaucer our English Homer 
in the description of the sodaine stirre and Panicall feare 
when Chanteclere the cocke was caried away by Reynold 
the Foxe, 31890 Crark RussELe Shipmate Louise xx. 128 
Was ever panical terror more incomparably suggested? 

2. Of or pertaining to the god PAN: = PANIC a. 4. 

1794 T. Taytor Pausanias’ Descr. Greece III. 235 Vhe 
Sun produces Angelical, Demoniacal, Heroical, Nymphical, 
Panical, and such-like powers. 

Panically (pe'nikali), adv. [f. prec. + -Ly 2.] 
With panic-like fear. 

2882 Stevenson Merry Mex v. (1887) 55 Had the sea been 
a lake of living flames, he could not bave shrunk more 
panically from its touch, 

Panicky (pe‘niki), a. collog. [f. Panic 56.2 
+ -y.] Of the nature of, or characterized by 
a tendency to, panic; subject to panic; unreason- 
ably or excessively apprehensive; said esp. in 
reference to commercial and financial matters. 

1869 Echo 12 Oct., Hence the delays, mystification, and 
consequent panicky results. 1882 St. Fames's Gaz. 13 Feb., 
Wheat fell on Saturday, and the wheat market is described 
as being ‘panicky’. 1900 Scotsman 2 June 8/3 All of a 
sudden he made a panicky speech in the House of Lords 
which was held hy the panicky newspapers to justify all 
that they had said. 


Panicle! (penik’l). Bot, Also 6-9 pannicle. 
fad.L. parecceela (-ucula), dim. of panus a swelling, 
an ear of millet.] A compound inflorescence, 
usually of the racemose type, in which some of the 
pedicels branch again or repeatedly, forming a 


PANION. 


loose and irregularly spreading cluster, as in oats 
and many grasses. 

1597 Gerarve Herbal 1, lit, 4 The bushie top, with his 
long feather-like pannicles do resemble the common Reede. 
t7g2 Maria Rivpett Voy. Madeira 98 The blossoms are 
disposed in a pannicle, or diffused spike. 1832 Veg. Subst. 
Food 120 When millet is ripe, the panicles are cut off near 
to the top of the stalk. 1872 Oiver Eden. Bot. 1.1.83 An 
inflorescence which branches irregularly, like that of Bramble, 
Horse Chestnut, and most Grasses, is called a panicle. 

+ Panicle”. Os. =Panics$1 

1606 Peacnam Graphice (1612) 135 September in his left 
hand a handful of Millet, Oates and Panicle. 1656 W. D. 
tr. Comenius’ Gate Lat. Unt. § 92. 31 Oats, Rice, Millet, 
Panicle, Beech-wheat. [Johnson‘s example from Miller is 
erroneous, M.’s entry is Panicunz, Panic (etc.).] 

Panicle, obs. form of PANNICLE. 

Panicled (pe-nik'ld),@. [f. Pantctel+ -Ep2,] 
Arranged in form of a panicle; paniculate; fur- 
nished with or bearing a panicle or panicles, 

1677 Prot Ox/fordsh. 84 Fair panicled corn or bent-grass. 
1800 Asiatic Ann, Reg., Misc. Tr. 267/1 Flowers panicled 
about the ends of the branches. 1830 Linptev Nas. Sys¢. 
Sot. 292 Arranged in a spiked, racemed, or panicled manner. 

Paniconograph (pensikp-nograf). Also pani'- 
cograph, ff. PAN-+lconoGRarH.] (See quot.) 

1875 Kxicur Dict. Mech. 1602/1 Panicograph, a mode 
of obtaining printing-plates direct from a subject or transfer 
by applying it to the face of a plate of zinc, and building 
up a printing surface in relief corresponding to the design 
transferred. 1890 Cent. Dict., Paniconograph. 1902 WEBSTER 
Suppl., Paniconograph,..a photozincograph. 

So Pani:conogra‘phic, -icogra‘phic a., pertain- 
ing or related to paniconography; Panicono-- 
graphy, a name given to a process for obtaining 
ptinting-plates directly from a design or transfer, 
by producing the design in relief on a zinc plate; 

hotozincography. 

1854 Chand. Frnt. 1. 69 There is a paneiconographic pro- 
cess—a long name, which seems to iinply a power of copying 
or reproducing any or all kinds of engravings. 1890 Ceut, 
Dict., Pantconographic, Paniconograplhy. 

Paniculate (panikivzle), a [ad. mod. L. 
paniculat-us, {. panicula PaxicLyl + -atE2,] 
Arranged in a panicle; panicled. 

1727 Baitey vol. II.s.v., A Plant is said to be floribus 
paniculatis, i.e. with paniculate Flowers, when it bears a 
great Number of Flowers standing upon long Foot-Stalks, 
issuing on all Sides from the middle Stalk. 1760 Ah Lee 
Introd. Bot. wi. xxi. (1765) 217 Panicnlate, with the Flowers 
in Panicles. 1846 Dana Zeogh. (1848) 578 Incurvate, 
paniculate in a plane, subtripinnate. 1877-84 F. EE. Hutme 
Wield Fl. p. vi, The inflorescence paniculate. 

Hence Pani‘culately adv. 

1870 Hooker Stud. F, 3c6 Scapes.. paniculately branched. 

Pani‘culated, 2. rare. [Sce -ED*%.] = prec. 

1719 Quincy Med. Dict. (1726) 349 /2 Such are call’d Panni- 
culated Plants. 1860 Tyas Witd Fl. 117 St. John’s wort.— 
The inflorescence is.. branched in paniculated clusters. 

Pani-culato-, comb. form of mod.L, panicu- 
/al-us, paniculately, paniculate and —. 

1846 Dana Zooph. 582 Sparingly ramose, above paniculato- 
corymbose, /dd. 666 Paniculato-ramose, branches terete. 

Panidiomorphic, Panidrosis, etc. : see Pan-. 

Panier, variant of PANNIER. 

Panifiable, a. vare—'. [a. F. panifiable, f. 
fanifier.] Capable of being made into bread. 


1849 Lond. Frnl. 10 Mar. 8 An ingenious instrument, 
called. .the aurometer, the pure of which is to indicate 
the pauifiable properties of wheat flour. 

Panification (pxnifiké-fon). [a. F. panifica- 
tion (p. des pommes de terre, 1781 in Hatz.-Darm.), 
noun of action f. fanifier to make into bread.] 
The making into bread ; conversion into the sub- 
stance of bread, esp. as a chemical process. 

1979 Projects in Aun. Reg. 100/1 It is from this very 
simple operation that the whole fabrication of potatoe- 
bread depends; without it, no panification. 1818 Cott. 
BROOKE /infort Colonial Corn 129 Whether the panification 
of the meal of rye or barley..be complete. 1854 Fraser's 
Alag. L.326 See the blessed idea of Christian communion. . 
degraded into a mere act of divine panification! 1886 Jaco 
Chemistry of Wheat, Flour §& Bread 314 Summing up 
the changes produced in panification—they are alcoholic 
fermentation of the sugar, softening and partial peptonising 
of the albuminoids, and a limited diastasis of the starch by 
the alhuminoids so changed. 

+ Panifice. Obs. rare. [ad. L. fanificium 
making of bread, anything baked, f. pants bread. 
Cf. obs. F. pavzifice ‘ bread-making, .. also bread’ 
(Cotgr.).] (See quot. 1656.) 

1656 Biounr Glossogr., Panifice,..the craft of baking or 
making Bread ; also Bread it self, or a Loaf of Bread. 1657 
Tomunson Rexore's Disp. 398 Vhese animalls do not expose 
their panifice to the injuryes of the aire and Heavens, 1658 
in PHILLtps. : 

Panigerick(e, -gery,etc.,obs.ff.PANEGYRIC,etc. 

Panikelle, obs. form of PANNICLE. 

Panime, obs. form of Paynim. 

+ Pa'nion. Oés. Also 6 panyon. [Shortened 
from CoMPANION.] = COMPANION, mate, fellow. 

1553 T. Witson Rhet. 50 Whether he be a gamester, an 
alehouse haunter, or a panion among ruffians, 1581 J. BeLt 
Haddon's Answ. Osor. 46 b, Loe here a very pleasaunt 
panion and Maister of his Arte. 1589 Nasue M/artins 
Months Alinde Wks. (Grosart) I. 165 These Panions, scorn- 
ing all modestie, and reiecting al reason. 1592 GREENE 
Def. Conny Catching Wks. (Grosart) XI. 80 He was a kind 
of Scholastical panyon. 07 

af-2 


PANIOT. 


Pan-Ionian, Pan-Ionic: see PAn- 1. | 
+ Pa-niot. Obs. rare. [a. OF. paniot (1282 in | 
Godef.), f. faz cloth.] Covering; liorse-cloth. | 
1310 Ace. Exors T, Bp. of Exeter (Camden) 6 De iijs. 
vjd. de iij pecis de panyot debili venditis. 

Panisc, panisk (pz‘nisk). AZ¢hol. [ad. Gr. 
navion-os, L. Panise-us, dim. of Mav, Pan 56.2] A 
little Pan; an inferior deity representing or attend- 


ing on Pan. Hence Pani'sea as feminine of this. 

1604 B. Jonson Penxates, The Paniskes, and the Siluanes 
rude. 18590 Lriten tr. C. O. Aliller's Anc. Art (ed. 2) § 361. 
448 A panisca at the music of Apollo opens her mouth wide. 
Ibid. §387. 501 A good-natured panisc plucks a thorn from 
the foot of a satyr. 

Panisic (penoi'sik), @ sonce-wad. [f. Pan-all 
+ Gr. ita-os cqual +-1c.] Relating to a social state 
in which all are equal ; = PANTIsocraTIC. 

1864 Biackmore Clara langhan \xii, Platonic no doubt, 
and panisic, but not altogether adapted to double entry. 
1887 — Springhaven (ed. 4) 11. vii. 76 A meek salutation 
which proved his panisic ideas to be not properly wrought 
into his system as yet. ; 

Panislam (peni'slim, -isli-m). [f. Pay-1 + 
Istan.] All Islam; (the conception of) a union 
of the Mohammedan world. 

1883 Contemp. Rev. Jan. 57 Panislam must be crushed bya 
new crusade. ' : 

So Panislamic, -Islamic (-islz*mik, -isla*mik), 
of or pertaining to all Islam, or to a union of all 
Mohammedans. Panislamism, the Panislamic 
aspiration. 

1881 7zsncs 22 Dec. 9 Some encouragement being given in 
Egypt to the Panislamic dreams of the present Sultan. 
1883 Contemp. Rev. Jan. 62 ‘The phantom of a Panislamic 
league. 1885 Eucyct. Brit. XIX. 93/1 The most famous, 
after the Pan-Islamic pilgrimages, are the great Shiite 
sanctuaries. 1882 Echo 29 Aug. 1/5 In order to oppose the 
advancing aggression of..* Pan-Islamism’. : 

Pani‘vorous, a. vare~°. [f. L. pazis bread: 
see -voROUS.] Devouring or feeding upon bread. 

1830 in Maunper 7 reas. Knowl. 1848 in Cratc. ; 

Panjandrum (pendze'ndrim). In origin, 
a nonsense word (simulating compounds of Pan-, 
and burlesquing a title), occtrring in the farrago 
of nonsense composed by S. Foote to test the 
memory of old Macklin, wlio had asserted that he 
could repeat anything after oncc hearing it. 

1755 Foote in Q. Rev. (1854) XCV. 516 And there were 
present the Picninnies, and the Joblillies, and the Garyulies, 
and the Grand Panjandrum himself, with the little round 
button at top. 1825 Mar. Epcewortu Harry §& Lucy 
Concl. 11. 153. 1867 F. H. Luptow Little Brother 39 The 
little wide-awake, like the Panjandrum ‘with the little 
round button at the top’. 

Hence a. A mock title for an imaginary or 
mysterious personage of much power, or a per- 
sonage of great pretensions: a self-constituted 
high mightiness or magnifico; a local magnate or 
official of grand airs; a pompous pretender. | 

[1825 Mar. Epcewortn Harry & Lucy Concl, 11. 46 He 
[the gardener] began to praise his carnations... One he 
called. .* The envy of the world, or the great panjandrum ’.J 
a 1880 FitzGeratp(Brewer), He was the Great Panjandrum 
of the place. 1880 Brewer Reader's Hand-bk. Allusions, 
Panjandrum (The Grand), any village potentate or Brum- 
magem magnate. 1887 a/l Afa/? G. 11 Oct. 1 Wanting to 
cut a fine figure in high life, as official panjandrums gener- 
ally do want. 1892 F. Harrison in Pall Alall G. 19 Sept. 
4/3, I do not think the future of Ireland can be affected by 
the utterances of the Panjandrum of Biblical Science and 
Scotch Presbyterianism. 1896 A. Morrison Child of the 
Jago 148 A sudden quacksalver, a Panjandrum of phi- 
lanthropy, who undertook to abolish poverty and sin. 1900 
Pall Mall G. 16 Feb. 3/2 So will the great British public, 
even though it inay scarcely know what sort ofa Panjandrum 
a Senior Wrangler is. 

b. Official and ceremonial fuss or formality. 

1883 NasmytH Axfodiog. xv. 281, | did not care for all this; 
panjandrum of punctiliousness. 

Pank (pzenk), v. dial. intr. To pant. | 


1663 Dryven HV7ld Gallant v. iii, We met three or four | 
hugeous ugly devils .. that made my heart so panck ever ' 
since, as they say! 1746 Exmoor Scolding (E.D.S.) 48. | 
1854 Younc Rabin Hill 7 (E.D.D.) Jist hark how he do 
pank an’ blow. 

+ Pank, sé. Obs. Of uncertain origin and sense, 

(The date seems to oppose its being connected with prec. 
vb., as a collateral form of Pant sé.2) 

€1430 Lype. Alix. Poems (Percy Soc.) 31 War the sick- 
nesse that called is the pank,.. A maladie called wale de 
Jlank, A bocche that nedeth a good cirurgian. 

Pankin (pz'nkin). Now aval. [f. Pan sé.1 + 
-K1N: cf, PANNIKIN.] A small earthenware pan 
or jar; also, such a vessel without restriction of 
size, a pancheon. 

1420 2. E. Wills (1882) 46 Also ij pankyns & a posnet of 
a potell. 1533 in Weaver MWedfs IVitls (1890) 19 To Aves 
Philipps, my auntes doughter, a pankyn. 1647-8 V. Riding 
Rec. (1887) V. 9 Presented for stealing an earthen pankin 
(8¢.), 1788 W, Marsuatt, Vor’sh. Gloss. (E.D.S.), Pankin, 
any smallearthen jar, 1863 ATKinson Stanton Grange (1864) 
231 You get a big pankin, ..a large earthenware jar. 


Panlogism (pz-nlodziz’m). [ad. mod.L. paz- 
logismus, {. Gr. mav- all + Adéyos speech, word, 
reason: see -ISM.] A term formed by J. FE. Erd- 
mann (Deutsche Speculation sett Kant (1853) 1. 
853) on the analogy of partheismus, to describe 
the philosophy of Hegel, as one which holds that | 
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only the rational is truly real. (Generally used 
with an implication of dissent from the position so 
characterized.) Hence Panlo‘gical, Panlogi'stic 
a., pertaining to or of the nature of panlogism. 
1871 Lewes “Hist. Phitos. (ed. 4) 11. 619 By Erdmann, 
Hegel's system is happily characterized as Panlogisin rather 
than Pantheism, since, instead of presenting the universe as 
the evolution of God, he presents it, and God also, as the 
evolution of the abstract idea. 1872 Contemp. Kev. XX. 
538 The panlogical system of Hegel. 1893 Atheneum 
12 Aug. 221/1 In the course of expounding his ‘ panlogistic’ 
theory. 1901 Dewey in Baldwin Dict. PAilos. 11. 255/2 
Panlogism, a term applied to philosophic systems which 
make thought the absolute—usually to the system of Hegel. 


Pan-materialistic, -melodicon, etc.: see 
Pan- 2, 
| Panmixia (penmi‘ksia). Bio/. [mod.L., = 


Ger. panmixie (Weismann), f. Gr. mav- all + -pufia, 
from ypifts mixing, mingling; lit. ‘universal or 
general mingling’ (sc. of ancestral qualities).] 
Weismann’s term for a supposed promiscuous 
reproduction of all manner of ancestral qualities or 
tendencies, consequent on the cessation of natural 
selection in relation to organs which have be- 
come useless or little used, and tending to the 


degeneration of thesc organs. 

1889 Poutton, etc. tr. Weismann's Ess. Heredity 90 This 
suspension of the preserving influence of natural selection 
may be termed Panmzixia, for all individuals can reproduce 
themselves and thus stamp their characters upon the species, 
and not only those which are in all respects, or in respect 


to some single organ, the fittest,..the great variability of | 


most domesticated animals essentially depends upon this 
principle. 1890 Ray Lankester in WVature 27 Mar. 487/2 
‘The doctrine of panmixia is this. When there is no longer, 
owing to changed conditions of life, any use for an organ, 
it will cease to be the subject of natural selection. Con. 
sequently all possible variations .. will have (so far as the 
now lapsed use of the organ is concerned) an equal chance. 
1895 Mivart in Harfer's fag. Mar., A fortuitous mixture 
of ancestral tendencies. .called panmixia. 

Pannach(e, -ashe, Pannada, Pannal(l, 
obs. ff. PANACHE, PANADA, Panen 56.1 

| Pannade. Ods. [obs. F. pannade (Cotgr.), 
OF, pennade, penade (15-16thc. in Godef.), whence 
F. panader to strut, caper, ctirvet. Given by 
Blount in an entry taken verbally from Cotgrave 
and repeated in most of the Dicts. to the present 
day. But app. never in Eng. use.] 

[1611 Cotcr., Paxnades, the curuettings, prauncings, or 
boundings of lustie horses.] 1656 Biount Géossogr., Pan- 


nades (Vr.), the curvettings, prauncings, or boundings of ~ 


lusty Horses. 1658-1706 in Puituirs. 1721- in Bairev. 
1755 in JonNSoN citing AinswortH. Hence in mod. Dicts. 


||Pamnnag. [Heb. 335 parzag.] ‘Perhaps a 
kind of confection’ (R.V. margin). 


161r Biste Zzck. xxvii. 17 They traded in thy market 
wheate of Minnith, and Pannag, and honie, and oyle. 

Pannage (pex'nédz). Also (4-5 pownage), 
6 pannadge, 6-9 panage, (7 pawnage, 7-9 
paunage). fa. OF. pasuage, 1272 in Godef. 
(also faasn-, pari-, paan-), panage ( paisn-, 
pain-), pennage (Godef.), mod.F. paxage, in med. 
L. pasnaticum, pastinadticum:—late L. pastiona- 
ticum (921 in Du Cange), f. pastion-em feeding, 
pasturing, from pasctre, past-2m to feed.] 

1, Law. a. The feeding of swine (or other beasts) 
in a forest or wood; pasturage for swine; b. The 
right or privilege of pasturing swine in a forest ; 
ec. The payment made to the owner of a woodland 
for this right; the profit thus accruing. 

[1217 Charter of Forest ix, Unusquisque liber homo agistet 
boscum suum in foresta., et habeat pannagium suum. 
1292 Britton 1. vii. § 5 Et puis soit enquis de mel et de 
pannage et de pesson des glans des noyz et de autre manere 
des fructz, 1321-2 Rodls of Parét. 1. 388/2 Porcs a pesczer 
en temps de pestzon..santz doner pasnage. 1347-8 /éid. 11. 
205/2 En lieu de Disme de Pannage.] 1450 /érd. V. 184/1 
All maner of Grauntes..of eny Herbage or Pannage, Fissh- 
yng, Pasture or commyn of Pasture. 1461 /éid. 476/1 A 
summe of inoney called custume pannage for Swyne. 1495 
Act 11 Hen. VII, c. 33 § 10 The office of kepyng of the 
Parke of Maylewyg .. with the Herbage and Pownage of 
the same. 1923 FitzHeErs. Suv. vil. (1539) 12 Also it is to be 
enquered of panage, and herbage. 1598 Manwoop Lawes 
Forest xii. § 1 (1615) 87/2 The profite of the Mast, which is 
called Pawnage:..Pawnage is rather the money that is re- 
ceiued for the Agistment of the Mast, then the Mast, or the 
Agistment it selfe. 1610 W. Fotkincuam Art of Survey 
im. iv, 70 Immunities and Exemptions from _Theolonie, 
Pontage,.. Pannage, Passage. 1770 HasteD in PAzl, Trans. 
LXI. 165 To afford pannage for so large a number as 1200 
hogs. 1878 Law Ref. 7 Ch. Div. 562 The Plaintiff. .claimed 
to have..a right of pannage or comnion of pannage for his 
swine commonable in the forest. 1889 J. WitLiams Rights 
of Common 21 Nuts, acorns, the mast of trees, the right to 
which is known by the name of pannage. 

2. concr. Acorns, beech-mast, etc., on which 
swine feed, 

©1374 Cuaucer Former Age 7 They eten mast hawes and 
swych pownage. 1668 Wituins Real Char. un. vi. 171 Mast, 
Acorn, Pannage. 1713 E. Gipson Codex 706 Acorns .. 
are the chief of those things, which the ancient Laws call 
Pannage. 1882 Athenzum 19 Aug. 232 Herds of wild 
ponies and droves of wilder pigs thriving on the pannage. 

transf, 1647 Ward Simple Cobt, 28 What usefull supplies 
the pannage of England would afford other Countries. 

Pannam, -um (penem). Zhreves’ Cant. Also 


PANNIER. 


7-8 panam. [prob. corrupt form of L. panem, 
acc. of fanzs bread, as in the prayer fanem no- 
strum da nobis hodie.| Bread. 

1567 Harman Caveat 83 Here followyth their pelting 
speche. .. Pannam, bread. 1609 Dekker Lanthornu & 
Candlelight ciij b, lf we mawn'd Pannam, lap, or Ruff-peck. 
1641 Brome Jovial Crew u. Wks. 1873 111. 388 Here’s Pan- 
num and Lap, and good Poplars of Yarrum, To fill up the 
Crib, and to comfort the Quarron. a 1700 13. E. Dict. Cant. 
Crew, Panam, Bread, 1880 Miss Brappox Just as Jam 
vi. 34 Bits o’ mouldy pannam, attrib. ¢1742 in Hone 
Every-day Bk. 11. 527 Vickets to be had, for three Megs 
a Carcass to scran their Pannum- Boxes. 

| Pamne (pan, pxn). [F. panne (15th c. in 
Littré), earlicr pene, penne, pane (13th c.), pienne 
(14th c.) = Pr. penna, pena, OSp. peiia, med.L. 
pana (1406 in Du Cange); origin uncertain: see 
PANE 56.2] A soft kind of cloth with a long nap, 
resembling velvet. 

1875 Knicnt Dict. Alech., Panne, . .worsted plush of French 
manufacture. 1898 Dasly News 10 Dec. 6/3 Among the new 
materials is that called panne, a very silky make of cloth, 
almost resembling velvet in softness of surface. 1899 Vesti. 
Gaz. 18 Sept. 4/1 We see her in a dress of grey panne. 

Panne, obs. form of Paw sd,1 and 3, 

Pannel, variant of PANEL, PANEL. 

[Pannell, v7. Only fonnd in the following 
passage: app. an error of some kind. Editors 
have conjectured spanzeled, pantl’red, and paged. 

1606 Snaks. Ant. & CZ IV. xii. 21 The hearts That pannelled 
me at heeles, to whom I gaue Their wishes.] 

Pannery (pe nari). [f. Pan sb.1 + -ERy.] 

1. The making of salt in pans: see Pawn sd.1 

1762 tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. V. 470 The pannery here, 
or the right of salt-works, depends on cbancery-writ. 

2. nonce-use. Pans collectively. 

1889 Pall Afali G. 30 Apr. 7/2, | asked the manager. .what 
he ppguent of tbe new pottery and pannery; he said, ‘ Not 
much’, 

+ Pannicle. Oés. Also 5 panikelle, panny- 
cele, 5-7 panicle, 6 pannycle, -ickle, -ikell, 
-icule, 7 -ikle. [a. OF. panicle, pannicle, ad. L. 
pannicul-us small piece of cloth, rag, dim. of 
pannus cloth; in mod.F. pannicule.]} 

1. Anat, A membrane or membranous structure 
in an animal body, as the peritoneum, the mem- 
branes of the brain, and esp. the pannztculus car- 
nosus (fleshy pannicle), a layer of muscular fibres 
lying just beneath the skin, specially developed in 
some quadrnpeds. 

c1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 27 After hem comeb panniclis 
[Add. ATS. pannyceles]—pat is to seie smal cloop, pat is 
maad of sutil bredis of senewis, veynes & arteries. /d/d, 
marg. panikelles, /éid,, Pe panicle of be heed byndip 
seuene boones. 1545 Raynotp Byrth Mankynde x1. (1634) 
jo A pannicle springing and growing forth from the right 
seate of Peritoneum. 1562 ButLEYN Sulwark, Dial. Soarnes 
40 The rimine or pannicule, whiche from out foorthe, 
covereth the scalpe, 1603 Hottanp Plutarch’s Alor. 1337 
That all their braines should be contained within one and 
the same membrane or pannicle. 1621 CrasHaw Fiscus 
Papalis Liv, Also, there is the very skinne or pannikle 
that came out of the most holy body of the Virgin Mary, 
which her sonne aus Christ our Lord, in his birth, brought 
with him, 1656 BLount Géossogr.s.v., The fleshy Pannicle, 
co1720 W. Gisson Farvier's Guide 1. i. (1738) 5 Underneath 
the Skin is placed tbe fleshy Pannicle, which is Muscular. 
[1871 Darwin Desc. Alan 1.1. 19 The power which many 
animals, especially horses, possess of moving or twitcbing 
their skin .. is effected by the panniculus carnosus.] 

“|b. App. misused as = brain-pan, skull. 

1sgo Spenser F, Q. 111. v. 23 He..Smote him so rudely on 
the Pannikell, That to the chin he clefte his head in twaine. 

2. Bot, A membranous covering in plants, as 
the scales investing a leaf-bud. 

1671 Grew Anat. Plants 1, iv. § 17 Every Bud, besides its. 
proper Leaves, is covered with divers Leafy Pannicles or 
Surfoyls. 1736 H. Brooxe Univ. Beauty m1. 403 The 
flowers’ forensic beauties now admire, The impalement, foli- 
ation, down, attire, Couch’d in the pannicle or mantling veil. 

Pannicle, variant of PANICLE. 

+ Panni-cular, 2. Oés. [f. L. pannicul-us, 
PANNICLE + -AR.J Of the nature of a ‘pannicle’. 

1548-77 Vicary Axat. ix, (1888) 81 The tayle gutte, whose 
substance is panniculer, 

Panniell, obs. form of PANEL. 

Pannier (pz'nie1), 54.1 Forms: 4-7 panyer, 
4- panier, 6 pannyer, 6- pannier, (also 4 
panyar, payngnier, 4-5 paner, pany3er, § 
panere, -yere, -3er(e, -3aT, -yher, Sc. panjell, 
6 paniar, 7 panniar, -ard, 7-8 panyard, -erd). 
[ME. panzer, a.F. panzer (in isth c. rarely paver) 
=Pr. panier, Cat. paner, lt. pantere:—L. panart-um 
bread-basket, f. paz-zs bread: see -ARIUM.] 

1. A basket; esf. one of considerable size for 
carrying provisions, fish, or other commodities; in 
later use mostly restricted to those carried by 
a beast of burden (usually in pairs, one on each 
side, slung across the back), or on the shoulders. 
of a man or woman. 

¢1300 Havelok 760 Gode paniers dede he make... to beren 
fish inne. ¢1358 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 562, j par. 
de Panyars empt. apud London. ¢1384 Cuaucer #7. Fame 
m1. 849 Or maken of these [twigs] panyers. 1426 Lypc. De 
Guil, Pilgr. 21050 Vp-on hyr hed a gret paner. ¢1440 
Gesta Rom. 1. xc. 414 (Add. MS.) All thofe I solde the pe 
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fyshe, I solde the not the panyere. 1578 Lyte Dodoens tv. 
lii. 51x The frayle Rushe .. they vse to make figge frayles 
and paniers therwithall. 1598 Haxtuyr Voy. 1. 448 (R.) 
Baskets made like bakers panniers. 1600 /éid. (1810) 111. 
389 Little Paniers made of Palme leaves. @1656 UssHer 
“inn. vi. (1658) 272 Beasts of .. carriage, some for pack- 
saddles, and some for panniards. 1727 Gay Fables \.xxxvii. 
21 Betwixt her swagging panniers’ load A farmer's wife to 
market rode. 1859 THACKERAY Virgiy. xxii, A costermonger 
with his donkey and a pannier of cabbage. 1886 Hau 
Caine Son of Hagar (1887) 1.1. i. 21 Mounted on a pony 
that carried its owner on a saddle immediately below its 
neck, and a pair of panniers just above its tail. 
b. The amount contained by a pannier. 

1714 Fr. Bk. Rates 43 Glass in Metal per Cart-load, con- 
taining 4 Panniers. 1880 DisraeLi Ludym, 1. xi. 89 The 
gardener’s wife .. threw ..a pannier of cones upon the logs. 

e. A covered basket for holding surgical instru- 
ments and medicines for a military ambulance. 

(By a curious blunder this was explained by the Secretary 
at War in the House of Commons on 25 July, 1854, as a 
horse litier or ambulance for the transport of the sick or 
wounded, and no one in the House knew any better. The 
error is repeated in Kinglake’s Crimea.) 

1854 Sipney Hersert in //ansard CXKXXV. 719 Almost 
the first thing upon which my eye glanced was forty pair of 
pannicrs, for the conveyance of the sick. [Cf. quot. 1895.] 
1880 KINGLAKE Crimea VI. ii. 7 He was carried in the 
invalid’s pannier. /é¢d. vi. 144 The cart or pannier used in 
transferring him to some other kind of hospital. 1895 Sir 
E. Woop Crimea in 1854 4 1894, 11, I suppose it would be 
difficult now 10 find any one in the House of Commons, 
who could mistake a medical pannier, i.e. a covered basket 
for holding surgical instruments and drugs, for an ambulance. 

+2. Arch. = CorBeiL 2. Obs. ([Littré has 
( Panier 14) ‘Ornement d’architecture plus ¢troit et 
plus haut que la corbeille, portant des fleurs et des 
fruits’, The Eng. works here cited erroneously 
confuse CorBEIL with CorBEL.] 

1781-6 Rees Chaméers' Cycl., Pannier, in Architecture. 
See Corser [/éid., Corbel,in Architecture, the representa- 
tion of a basket.] 1842-76 Gwitt Archit. (ed. 7) Gloss, 
Pannier, the same as Corset. [So Webster 1864 and mod. 
Dicts., all confusing coder? with cordel.) 

3. (See quot.) 

1875 Knicut Dict. Weck., Pannier. .(/lydraulic Engineer- 
ing), a basket or gabion of wicker-work containing gravel 
or earth,.. used in forming a basis for earthy material in 
the construction of dikes or banks, 

4. A basket-carriage. rare. 

1880 ‘Quipa’ Afoths xvii. 199 Vere, with her husband, 
drove in the panier, with four white ponies. 

5. A frame of whalebone, wire, or other material, 
used to distend the skirt of a woman’s dress at the 
hips. [F. fanter (Littré).] error. A bunched up 
part of a skirt forming a protuberance behind. 

1869 Punch 31 July 33/2 The singular excrescences which 
are worn now on the back are spoken of as ‘paniers*. 1877 
‘Oumwa’ Puck xxxi. 390 Chignons and co-respondents, 
plunging and pauniers, Americanism and cocotteisin. 1902 
Daily Chron, 11 Jan. 8/3 Paniers are among the very latest 
dress importations received in London. They.. have been 
used on a gown of mahogany brown velvet in the forin of 
a tunic, opened in front to show a petticoat, with sides 
sweeping Into a train at the back. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as pannier-bearer, -maker, 
-rush, -shaped adj.; + pannier-hilt = Basket- 
miLT. Also PANNIERMAN, 

1451 Acc. in Sharp Cov. J/yst. (1825) 206 Item, be panjer- 
berrer..ij@. 1472 Presentmts. of Juries in Surtees Mise. 
(1888) 25 Oone panyermaker houses & harbers snspect per- 
sones in his hous. 1578 Lyte Dodoens.v. li. 511 The frayle 
Rushe or panier Rushe. 1633 tie fe Tale Tub .i, Your 
dun, rusty, Pannier-hilt poniard. 1641 S. Smita //erring 
Buss Trade 1g Fresh or Pannier Herring. 1828 Kirpy & Sr. 
Entomol, (ed 2) 111. xxx. 229 The larva. .constructs a pan- 
nier-shaped cocoon of the parenchyma of leaves. 


Pannier (pznias), sb.2 [Sec below.] The 
name by which the robcd waiters at table are 


known in the Inner Temple. 

1823 Crass Zechnol. Dict., Pannier or Pannier-man, a 
name..now commonly applied to all the domestics who 
wait in the hall at the tine of dinner. 1859 F. Branpt 
Frank M7. viii. 107 The most awkward of waiters (called 
according to custom pannyers; scilicet pannifers, or bread- 
bearers). 1861 /U/nstr. Lond. News 9 Nov. 481/1 The Inner 
Temple Hall waiters are called panniers, from the pannarit 
who altended the Knights ‘emplars[']. 1903 F. A. INpER- 
wick Letter to Editor, Vhe term ‘pannier’ during the 
whole of my time, now extending over 45 years, has been 
used as meaning ‘waiter’, and applied to the attendants of 
the inn waiting at meals, .. 1 have not found the term used 
anywhere officially, but it has apparently long been employed 
by members of the inn. —’'f. F. Howe t Let., As no new 
‘panniers’ are now appointed, the name will drop out of use. 

{Vote. The name fannier is merely colloquial, and does 
not occur in the Records. It may have originated or been 
derived insome way from that of the PANNteRMAN, but it is 
not identical with that word, as erroneously assumed by 
Crabbe (followed by later dictionaries); still less is it, as 
sometimes stated, the source of that word. ‘There is no 
evidence to connect it with L. Jaudrius (bread-seller) or 
Panuarinus (cloth-seller), as conjectured by some.] 

Pannier, v. rare. [f. PANNIER sé.1] 
a. To furnish with a pannicr or panniers. 
place in, or as in, a pannier. , 

1599 NasHe Saffron IValden 146 He hath so pannyerd 
and drest it that it seemesa new thing. 1804 CHaRloTTE 
SmitH Conversations, etc. II. 190 Panier'd in shells, or 
bound with silver strings Of silken Pinna. 

Panniered (peniaid), a. [f. PANTER 56.1 + 
*ED 2.] Laden with a pannier or panniers. 

1735 SOMERVILLE Chase 1, 131 Drove like a pannier’d Ass, 


lrans. 


b. To 
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and scourg’d along. ¢ 1820S. Rocers /taly, Como 47 Wains 
oxen-drawn and panniered mules are seen. 

Pannierman. [f. Pannier sd.) + Man.] 

1. A man in charge of a pannier or panniers ; 
esp. a hawker of fish, etc., who conveys his goods 
to market in panniers. ? Oés. 

1583 V. Riding Rec. N.S. 1.(1894) 251 Divers of the inhaby- 
tantes and other poore men panier-men. 1614 B. Jonson 
Barth. Fair u. Wks. (Rtldg.) 321/2 1f the pannier-man's 
jack was ever better known by his loins of mutton, I'll be 
flayed. 1678 Ray Prov. (ed. 2) 78 Mock no panyer-men, 
your father was a fisher. 1736 F. Drake Zdoracume. vi. 
z19 Sea fish market is kept..for panniermen free of the city. 
1goo [see Eng. Dial. Dict.}. 

2. The name of a paid officer in the Inns of Court, 


who brought provisions from market (with a horse 
and panniers), and (in later times at least) had 
various dutics in connexion with the serving of the 


meals, etc.: see quots. (Now obsolete.) 

1482-3 Black Bks. Linc. Inu lf. 54 Et de avjs. solut. a le 
panereman. 1538 /é/d. (ed. 1897) 251 No horses shall be 
putt in the Conygarye, butt onlye one horse for the Panyar 
nan. 1601 Pension Bk. Gray's [nn 156 The paniarman .. 
shall alsoe have iliZ#. allowed him for..his wantinge of 
pasture and provision... for his horse. 1616 BZ. ks. Linc. 
Jnn 185 It is further ordered that the flesh and fish shall 
not be caryed in one pannyer uncleanelye and uncovered, 
but that the Pannyerman shall have one pannyer for fish 
and another for flesh. 1624 Pens. Bk. Gray's Jun 263 It is 
ordered .. that the panierinan shall have thirtie shillings 
a yeare .. more .. towards the bringinge home of the meat 
from the market. 1630-1 Cadend. luner Temple Kecds. 
(1898) II. 191 For a new horn for the panierinan. 1650 
Wits Recreations Epit. |xxviii. M iij, On I. H. the Pannier- 
manofthe Temple. 1661 Blount Gdossogr. (ed. 2), Pannier- 
man, in the Inns of Court, is one whose Office is to blow 
the Horn for Dinner, and wait at the Barristers ‘able. 
1842 B/. Bks. Linc. Inn 214 That the Pannierman do see that 
this order be observed. 1846 J/S. Bhs. Linc. [un 19 Nov. 
[Latest mention} The daughters of Edward Clark late Pan- 
nierman to this Society. [1900 Abolished at Inner Temple.] 

Pannikell, obs. form of PANNICLE. 

Pannikin /pxnikin). Also pannican, pana- 
kin, panikin. [f Pan 5d.14-K1n;: cf. mannikin.} 
A small metal (usually tinned iron) drinking vessel ; 
a cannikin ; also, the contents of such a vessel. 

‘ Exceedingly common in Australia’ (A wstral Eng.). 

1823 KE. Moor Suffolk Words, Panntkin, a little vessel or 
pan for warming children’s pap, etc. A diminutive of pan. 
1830 R. Dawson Pres. St. Australia 101 (Morris) Several 
tin pannicans. /éd. 200 He went to the spring and brought 
mea pammiean full. 1835 Marevat Jac. Faith xii, Bringing 
out the bottle and tin pannikins, ready for the promised 
carouse. 1865 Masson Rec. Brit. Philos. i. 19 lf saucers 
and pannikins are all that we have, let us at least take an 
inventory of our saucers and pannikins. 1880 SurnEKLAND 
Tales of Goliifelds 44 A small pannikin full of gold dust. 

Com, 1898 Morris Anstral Eng., Paniikin-boss, or 
Pannikin-overscer, .. applied colloquially to a man on a 
station, whose position 1s above that of the ordinary station- 
hand, but who .Is only a ‘boss ' or overseer in a small way. 

Panning (pe'nin), vé/. 56. [f. Pay v.l+-1ne 1] 
The action or proccss of washing auriferous sand, 
gravel, or crushed rock, by agitation in a pan, so 
as to obtain the particles of gold or other sub- 


stance of greatcst specific gravity. 

1870 Tucker A/ute 40 Others to these the precious dirt 
convey, Linger a moment till the panning’s through. 1gox 
Munsey's Mag. XXV. 662/1 Panning is the crudest and 
siinplest method of getting out gold dust. 

b. The proceeds of such washing; the gold (or 
other valuable substance) obtained. 

1891 Tintes 15 on 5/2 Samples from the surface cf the 
various reefs .. show rich pannings. 1893 /Vestom. Gaz. 
6 Dec. 6/1 My pannings from these claims are splendid. 

Pannon, -oun, obs. forms of PENNoN. 

Panno-nic, a. Of or pertaining to ancient Pan- 
nonia, corresponding to modern Iungary. Also 
Panno‘nian a. and sd. 

1597 Gerarve /feréda/ |. xxxv. § 7. 50 Carolus Clusius.. 
hath set foorth in his pannonick Epitome, 1652 AstuMoLr 
Theat. Chem. Prol. 3 When the World was troubled with 
Pannonick Invasions. 1656 Biount Glossogr., Pannonian.. 
of or belonging to..Hungary. 1804 Aurop. Jlag. May 
333/2 The sons of Britain..animated with even more than 
Panonian ardour. 

Pannose (pzendu's), a. Pot. [ad. L. pannds-us 
ragged, rag-like, f. pannus cloth: see -osE.] 
‘Having the texture of coarse cloth’, 7reas. Bol. 
1866), Hence Panno‘sely adv. 

Pannous (pines), a. /ath. ([f. as prec. + 
-ous.] ‘Pertaining to or of the nature of pannus’ 
(Cent. Dicl. 1890). 

Pannum, variant of PANNAM. 

|| Pannus (pends). ath. [? L. pannus cloth; 
in F. panus (by Littré referred to L. panes, Gr. 
mjvos web).] A vascular condition of thc cornea 
of the eye, with thickening and opacity. 

[c1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 189 Pannus is a superfluite 
pat fallib in a wommans face, & comep ofte in childberyng.] 
1706 Puitiirs, Panuus..a Disease of the Kye, when the 
Vessels that run to the corners swell with Blood, by reason 
of a stoppage or inflammation ; so that a fleshy Web after- 
wards covers the whole Eye, or part of it. 1875 H. Watton 
Dis. Eye 873 Such opacity with vascularity is called pannus. 

Pannuscorium (pznids,koeridm), [Illiterate 
comb. of L, Aas cloth, and corizem hide, leather.] 
A trade-name for a kind of soft leather cloth, used 
for the nppers of boots and shoes. 
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1858 Simmonps Dict, Trade, Pannuscorium,a name given 
to a species of leather cloth, used for shoes and boots for 
those who have tender feet. c1860 Popular Song, Here is 
a Necropolis, There is an Emporium, Your boots are Ante- 
gropolis, Your shoes are Panuscorium. 18601 // Fear Round 
No. 46. 467 The pannus corium, which has abolished corns. 

Panny (px ni), @ rare. [f. Pan 5b.) + -y.] 
Like or characteristic of a pan. 

1872 ErtacomBe Ch. Bells Devon, Bells Ch.i. 209 A panny, 
harsh, iron-like sound. 

Pannycele, -cle, obs. forms of PANNICLE. 

Pannyer, Pannyter, obs. ff. PANNIER, PANTER, 

Panoistic, Panolethry: see Pan- 2. 

Panomphezan, -ean (pengmfian), a. ff. 
Gr. mavopdai-os, f. mav- all + dpupy voice of a god, 
oracular response: an epithet of Zeus.} Of or 
pertaining to Zeus, as sender of all ominous voices. 
(Misnsed humorously in French by Rabelais, and 
misunderstood by Cockeram, etc.) 

1623 CockERAM, Panomphean, All hearing. 1656 BLount 
Glossegr., Panomphean .. pertaining to Jupiter. 1694 
Motteux Raédelais v. xlvi, Princ is a Panomphean Word, 
that is a Word understood, us'd and celebrated by all 
Nations and signifies Drink. 1856 Mrs. Browninc Aur. 
Leigh v. 114 We want no half-gods, Panomphaean Joves. 

So Panompha ic, Pano‘mphic aq/s. (once-wds.) 

18zz T. L. Peacock A/aid Marian xvii. 266 That very 
Panomphic Pantagruelian saint, well known..as a female 
divinity, by the name of La Dive Bouteille. 1878 J. ‘lHom- 
son Plenip. Key 7 Whose supreme oracle is the panomphaic 
Trincq. 

| Panophobia (pcenofou'bia). Path, Also 9 
panphobia. [mod.L., f. Gr. Mav, gen. Mavds 
PAN +-oBia from $6fos fear.} A form of melan- 
cholia marked by causeless or excessive terror. 

1799 Hooper Aled. Dict., Panophobia, that kind of melan- 
choly which is attended with groundless fears. 1870 
Maupstey Body § Wind 97 That form of melancholia.. 
which is sometimes described as panphobia. 1893 Syi/. Soc. 
Lex., Panophobia, sudden fear or panic, which was sup- 
posed to be inspired by Pan. 

|| Panophtha‘lmia = next. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 


| Panophthalmi-tis. ah. [Pan-.] 
flammation of the whole eyeball. 

184zin Dunc.ison Jed. Lev. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Aled. V1. 
789 Evidence of destructive changes and panophthalmitis. 

Panoplied (pax ndéplid), a [f Panorry + 
-ED2,] Clad in complete armour. Also fig. 

1877 Brackie Wise Alen 218 She with nice craft had 
moulded from the clay A panoplied Pallas. 1gox I.p. Miter 
Sp.26 May, Panoplied hatred, insensate, ambitious, invincible 
ignorance, 

Panoply (pe:ndpli), 5b. [ad. Gr. mavomdia a 
complete suit of armour, the full armour of the 
énAlrns, f. mav- all+ OmAa pl.arms. Cf. F. panoplie 
(occurring casually 13551, but adm. in Dee/. Acad. 
1835). The original Gr. and a latinized form 
panoplia occur in early use. 

1607 Sin J. H. in //arington's Nuge Aunt. (ed. Park 1804) 
II. 213 As well episcopal! as temporall panoplia, or furni- 
ture, beseeming both a gentleman, a deane, and a bishop. 


1624 Gee foot out of Snare 24 Let vs..arme our selues 
with the mavoraAta of God.] 

1. Acomplete suit of armour, the ‘whole armour’ 
of a soldier (a) of ancicnt or (6) of mediaeval times. 
(In (4) its brightness and splendour are chiefly 
connoted.) 

(2) 1632 B. Jonson Mfagn. Lady i. iv, [ron...More..Than 
all your fury, and the panoply—/Prac. Which is at best, but 
a thin linen armour. 1667 Mitton P. Z. vi. 760 Hee in 
Celestial Panoplie all armd. 1750 Jounnson Ramédler No. 78 
» x Encumbered and oppressed, as he will find himself, 
with the ancient panoply. 1838 THirLwatct Greece II. 346 
Their short spears and daggers were..ill fitted to make an 
impression on the Spartan panoply, 188: Jowetr Thucyd. 
I. 243 Three hundred panoplies which were allotted to 
Demosthenes he brought home with him. 

(4) 1813 Scott Trierm. u. xix, As all around the lists so 
wide In panoply the champions ride. 1839 Loner. Coplas 
de Manrigue xxxii, Scarf, and gorgeous panoply, And 
nodding plume. 1867 Freeman orm. Cong. (1876) I. vi. 


In- 


- 516 Armed with all the magnificence of the full panoply of 


the time. 

2. In various fig. and transf. applications: a. fig. 
Complete armour for spiritual or mental warfare. 

Often with direct allusion to tnv mavorAtav tou Geou ‘the 
whole armour of God’ in Eph. vi. x1, 13. 

1576 FLesune (¢7t/e) A Panoplie of Epistles, Or, a looking 
Glasse for the vnlearned. 1650S. CLarkxe Zecd. //ist. (1654) 
1. 4 Patience is the Panoply or whole Armour of the man of 
God. 1658 GurNnact Ch>. tt A rin. (1669) 245/1 These words 
present us with another piece in the Christians panoply. 
1784 Cowper Zask 1. 345 Armed himself in panoply com- 
plete Of heavenly temper. 1854 J. S.C. Assorr NVafolou 
(1855) II. xxv. 464 Napoleon was armed with the panoply 
of popular tights, 1884 Tennyson Sccket v. ii, Mail'd in the 
perfect panoply of faith. 

b. ¢ransf. Any kind of complete defence, cover- 
ing, or clothing. ec. Any splendid enveloping or 
surrounding array, material or ideal. ; 

1829 Lytron Devereux wv. iii, What a panoply of smiles 
the duchess wears to night. 1832 Lanper Adz, Viger 111. 
xvii. 57 Another charm..a panoply, for preserving, all 
persons, while bathing, from the fangs of the crocodiles. 
1850 MERIVALE Rom. Emp, (1865) 1. viii. 322 Before him 
lay..the mighty City. .gleaming in the sun with its panoply 
of roofs. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 11. i.22 His many-coated 
panoply against King Death. 1867 Lypia M. Cintp Nomance 
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of Repub, xxxv. 400 Mist..as it grew colder, had settled on 
the trees..covering every little twig with a panoply of ice. 

1872 JENKINSON Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 278 The two 
lakes, Buttermere and Crummock,..surrounded by a grand 
panoply of mountains, 1887 LowEN eid i. 517 Both of 
the Bears, and Orion, in golden panoply dight. 

3. A group of pieces of armour arranged as 
a kind of trophy or ornament. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1836 Darly News 5 Mar. 7/5 Some 
Russian shields, serving as panoplies, were added to the 
French shields. 

Panoply (pznédpli), v. [f. prec. sb.] ¢rans. 
To arm completely, to furnish with a panoply. 

1832 L. Hunt Gentle Armour 1. 4 To-morrow sees me 
panoplted indeed. 1885 /Jomilet. Rev. Sept. 264 To panoply 
fearful souls with the armor of ..heaven-inspired thoughts, 

b. fg. To array with something brilliant. 

1895 Daily News 14 Sept. 5/7 There was. .a train of saloon 
carriages for the excursionists. It was panoplied with flags 
and garlanded with vine leaves. 

Panoptic (peng'ptik), « [f. Gr. advorros 
seen of all, fully visible, mavdémr-ns all-seeing + -1c.] 

1. All-seeing. 

1826 Slackw. Mag. XX. 844 He..vainly conceits that the 
great forest of books will hide him from our panoptic view. 
1856 J. Martineau £ss. (1891) 1V. 52 Any class of teachers 
free to assume tbis panoptic position. 

2. In which all is seen: cf. PANoPTicon. 

1845 R. W. Hamitton Pof. Educ. ix. (ed. 2) 239 The school 
{in France] is the ward of one great panoptic prisonhouse, 
with the keepers before the door. 

Pano'ptical, a. [f. as prec. + -au.] Of or 
pertaining to a view of everything at once. 

1879 Sir G. Scott Leet. Archit. 11. 252 The internal effect 
does not, bowever, trust exclusively to this panoptical theory. 

Panopticon (peng ptikga). [f. Gr. mav- + 
énrixdv neuter of dmricds of or for sight: cf. mav- 
omros fully seen or visible.] 

1. The name given by Bentham to a proposed form 
of prison of circular shape having cells built round 
and fully exposed towards a central ‘ well’, whence 
the warders could at all times observe the prisoners. 
Also attrib. or as adj. 

The Penitentiary, Millbank, London, was originally con- 
structed according to Bentham’s plan. . 

1791 Bentnam (¢7¢/e) Panopticon; or, the Inspection-House. 
/67d.1. Postscr. 86 In a Panopticon prison..there ought not 
any where he a single foot square, on which man or boy 
shall be able to plant himself..iunder any assurance of not 
being observed. 1813 Adin. Rev. XXI11.19 The Panopticon 
was to be open at all times to every magistrate; and at 
certain hours to the public generally. 1818 Hazuitr Zng. 
Poets v. (1870) 128 He .. superintends, as in a panopticon, 
a select circle of rural malefactors. 1882 Mrs. OuipHant Lit. 
Hist. Eng. 111. 310 Bentham’s Panopticon. 

b. fig. and transf. A place whete everything is 
visible ; a show-room for novelttes. 

1851 J. Hamitton Roy. Preacher xix. (1854) 239 From this 
panopticon of all the possible, His holy wisdom chose the 
hest. 1882 Ocitviz (Annandale), Panopticon .,2. An ex- 
hibition room for novelties. Art Journal. 

2. Name given to an optical instrument. (In 
quot. 1768, app. a kind of telescope.) 

1768 Franktin Le¢t. Wks. 1840 V. 420 Mr. Martin, when 
I called to see his panopticon, had not one ready. 1871 
Routledge’s Ev. Boys Ann. Mar. Suppl.1/1 Statbam’s ‘ Pan- 
opticon '.. a powerful achromatic ‘Telescope and Microscope 
combined. 

Panora‘'m, @. and sé. 
ing of panoramic.) a. adj. = PANORAMIC, 
5b, = Panoramic camera. ; 

1893 Photogr. Ann. 29: The Panoram: a perfected pano- 
ramic camera. 1902 West. Gaz. 26 May 4/2 Holiday 
pictures .. taken with a Panoram type of camera. Jdid. 
16 June 4/2 He should make it a point to use a Panoram 
for his exposures. 1903 /é/d. 27 May 12/2 The North- 
Eastern Railway Company publish a series of what they call 
‘Panoram* post-cards. 

Panorama (penora’ma, -z'ma). [f. Gr. wav- 
all + Gpépa view: a name invented by R. Barker 
¢ 1789. 

(In his specification of patent 1787, he called his invention 
La Nature & coup AHI) f 

I. A picture of a landscape or other scene, etther 
arranged on the inside of a cylindrical surface 
round the spectator as a centre (a cyclorama), or 
unrolled or unfolded and made to pass before him, 
so as to show the vartous parts in succession. 

1796 Repertory of Arts IV. 165 Patent granted to Mr. 
Robert Barker (No. 1€12 of 1787]. (Hootnote) This invention 
has been since called the Panorama. 1801 Excycl. Brit. 
Suppl. 11. 326/2 Panorama, a word..employed of late to 
denote a painting..which represents an entire view of any 
country, city, or other natural objects, as they appear to 
a person standing in any situation, and turning quite round. 
1806-7 J. Beresrorp Misertes Hunt Life v. xvii, Prolong- 
ing your stay in London for the express purpose of going 
to the Panorama. 1807 T. Younc Lectures I. 455 In the 
panorama, which has lately heen exhihited in many parts of 
Europe, the effects of natural scenery are very closely imi- 
tated. 18.. (¢/¢/v) Panorama of the Thames from London 
to Richinond, exhibiting every Object on hoth banks of the 
River. 1866 Braxpe & Cox Dict, Sci. s.v., The first pano- 
rama exhibited in London was painted by Robert Barker in 
1789; it represented a view of I¢dinburgh. 

b. ¢ransf. and fig. A continuous passtng scenc ; 

a mental vision in which a scries of images passes 


before the mind’s cye. ‘ b 
1836 Marrvat Yaphed lvii. 104/1 A deep reverie, during 
which the various circumstances and adventures of my life 


[A commercial shorten- 


b. 
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were passed ina rapid panorama before me. 1859 Geo. Eriot 

A. Bede xliv, You perceive clearly what sort of picture Adam 

and Hetty made in the pancrama of Arthur's thoughts on 
| his journey homeward. 1876 Desant & Rice Gold. Butterfly 

iv, She began to recall the endless moving panorama of the 
London streets. 

2. An unbroken view of the whole surrounding 
region. 

1828 Scott Chron. Canongate Ser. n. Introd., The Calton 
had always the superiority of its unrivalled panorama. 1836 
Murray's Handbk. for Trav. 321 The Panorama from the 
top of the Brocken 1s very fine. 1878 K. Jounston Africa 
ii. 22 From the summit. .there opens out one of the grandest 
panoramas which the eye of man could behold. 

b. fg. A complete and comprehensive survey or 
presentation of a subject. 

1801 (/2¢/e) The Political Panorama, 1806 Mrs. Stern- 
DALE (¢it/e) The Panorama of Youth. 1812 J. Smuitn (2/¢/e) 
The Panorama of Scienceand Art. 1813 Marta EpGewortH 
Patron. (1833) 11. xxvii 137 In his rapid panorama of foreign 
countries, he showed variety of knowledge. 1860 Pusry 
Alin, Proph. 425 Habakkuk, in one vast panorama,. .exhibits 
the future in pictures of the past. 

3. attrib. and Comb. ; also panorama-wise. 

1809 W. Irvinc Kuickerb. 11, vi, The panorama view of 
the battery was given merely to gratify the reader with 
a correct description of that celebrated place. 1822 Blackw. 
Mag. X11. 86 A thousand other scenes. .come up..panorama- 
wise hefore us. 1896 Daily News 19 Nov.7/4 A prospecting 
party caine across a vein of gold quartz in the famous 
panorama walk, 

Panora'mal, a. sonce-wd, [f. prec. + -AL.] 
Passing everything under survey or review. 

1808 E. S. Barrett Aliss-led General 120 Those satirical, 
critical, panoramal, cynical ..drudges, the Reviewers. 

Panoramic (pnoremik), a. [f. prec. + -1c.] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a panorama. 

Panoramic camera, a photographic camera devised to 
rotate automatically so as to take a complete or extended 
landscape. 

289 Rees Cyc. s.v. Panorama, The cylindrical surface on 
which ohjects are to be painted is called the panoramic sur- 

face. 1815 J. Camppett 7rav. S. Africa 361 (Jod.), 1 .. ex- 
pressed a wish, that my friends in London could be gratified 
with a panoramick view ofit. 1838 Rosins (¢/#/e) Panoramic 
Representation of the Queen’s Coronation Procession from 
the Palace tothe Abbey. 1856 Six B. Bropie Psychol. [nq. 
1. ii. 35 An extensive panoramic view of the whole of the 
surrounding country. 1878 Abney Photog~. (1881) 214 In 
a panoramic camera the eye is supposed to travel round the 
view, the point of sight altering at each movement of theeye. 

Commanding a view of the whole landscape. 

1880 D. W. FResHFIELD in Academy 11 Dec. 418 The 
panoramic peak of Monte Incudine, 

So Panora‘mical a.; Panora-‘mically adv., after 
the manner of a panorama. 

1840 Fyaser's Mfag. XX11. 671 Emhlazoned panoramically 
npon the mind’s perception, 1846 WorcesTER, Panoramic, 
Pispenical. 1889 A thenxvumi 28 Dec. 902/1 The subject 
.. treated panoramically, is exceptionally difficult. 

Panoramist (pnora-mist, -z-mist). 
ptec. + -18T.] A painter of panoramas. 

1881 JV. § Q. 6th Ser. III. 247/2, I shall be glad to know if 
there is any record of the panoramist’s religious history. 
1888 Pall Mall G. 14 Mar. 5/2 The illusion produced by the 
art of the panoramist is so great that even with the aid of 
an opera glass it is almost impossible to determine at what 
exact point the solid ohjects end and the painted picture 
hegins. 

Panorganon, -Orthodox, etc.: see PAN-. 

|| Panorpa (pangupa). Extom. Pl.-«. [mod. 
L. (Linneus 1748); derivation not stated.] A 
genus of neuropterous insects, the type of a family 
Panorpide, taken by some as an order Panorpatx, 
the scorpion-flies. Hence Pano‘rpate, + Pano'r- 
patous aajs., of or pertaining to the scorpion-flies 
as an order; Pano-rpian, Panorpine aqs., of 
or pertaining to the genus Pavzorfa; Pano‘rpid, 
an tnsect of the family Pazorpidx; Pano:rpoid a., 
resembling or related to the scorpion-flies. 

1878 BELL Gegenbaur’s Comp. Anat. 272 Some of Panorpa 
have an enlargement at the end of the foregut. 1857 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., Panorpatous. 1890 WeEssTER, Paxorpian, 
Panorpid. 1890 Cent. Dict, Panorpine. 1895 Fusth's 
Stand. Dict., Panorpate, Panorpoid. : 

Panotype (pxndétip).  [f. pavo-, irregularly 
for Pan- or Panto-+ Type.] A name for a photo- 
graphic picture obtained by the collodion process. 

1875 in Knicut Dict. Alech. 1602/2. [Also in later Dicts.] 

Panpardie, -perdy, obs. ff. paz perdu: see 
PAIN sé.2 2. 

Panpathy, -phenomenalism: see Pan- 2. 


+ Panpharmacal, 2. Ods. rare. [f. next + 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to a panpharmacon, pan- 


acean. . i 
1657 Tomunson Rezoz'’s Disp. 289 The Indians use this 


[f. as 


medicament as panpharmacal in all diseases. 1657 Physical © 


Dict., Panpharmacal, an universal medicine. 

Panpharmacon, pam- (penfaumak/u, 
pem-). rave. [f. Pan- all + Gr. pappaxoy drug ; 
cf. Gr. mappappaxos adj. ‘skilled in all drugs’.} 
A remedy against all diseases and poisons, a uni- 
versal remedy, a panacea. 

1661 DBrount Glossogr. (ed. 2), Panpharmacon (Gr.), a 
medicine for all diseases. 1694 Saumon Sate's Dispens. 
(1713) 575/2 It is nsed by some as Panpharmacon, but what 
Diseases it will absolutely cure I think is scarcely deter- 
min'd. 1700 ‘T. Brown Asusem, Ser. 6 Com. 95 The 
Outsides of their Pots were Gilded with the Titles of Preserva- 
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tives, Cordials and Panpharmacons. 1931 Battey, Pas. 
Pharmacon. (So 1775 Asn.) 1845 Forp Handbk. Spain 
1.193 The divine Isaac Barrow resorted to this panpharmacon 
whenever he wished to collect his thoughts. 

Panphobia, variant of PANOPHOBIA, 

Pan-pipe creat p): Also Pan’s pipe, 
Pan's-pipe. [f. Pan sd.2 + Pire.] A primitive 
mustcal instrument made of a series of rceds gradu- 
ated in length so as to form a scale, the upper and 
open ends being level, so as to permit the easy 
passage of the lips from one to another; its inven- 
tton was ascribed by Greek legend to Pan; a 
syrinx, motuth-organ. 

1820 T. MitcHett Aristoph.1.p. xxxv, 
represented, as a young man .. taking lessons on the pan- 
pipe from Marsyas. 1825 Hone Every-day Bk. 1. r14A 
man playing the Pan-pipes, or ‘mouth organ’. 1846 GRoTE 
Greece 1. 1. (1862) 1, 52 Hermés surrenders to Apollo, the 
lyre, inventing for his own use the syrinx or Panspipe. 1855 
Tnackeray Mewcomes xlvii, At the end of the Jime-tree 
avenue is a broken-nosed dainp Faun, with a marble panzipe. 
1875 Jowett /fa/o (ed. 2) 111. 37 The harp may be per- 
mitted in the town, and the Pan’s-pipe in the fields. 

Panplegia to Panpsychism : sce Pan-. 

Pa:n-Presbyte‘rian, ¢z. [Pay-1.] Of or 
pertaining to all Presbyterians. 

1877 Proc. Free Ch. Scot. 273 Representatives to the 
Pan-Preshyterian Council—The names of genilemen .. pros 
posed [to] represent the Assemhly at the General Presby- 
terian Council in July next. 1888 Pal/ Mall G. 6 July 1/2 
The Pan-Presbyterian Council meets once in four years. 


+ Pan-pu:dding. Os. or dial. A pudding 
cooked or baked in a pan; see quot. 1830. 

1606 Choice, Chance, etc, (1881) 47 Quoth he, Panpudding 
is a good dish for a grosse stomack, 1630 J. ‘I'ayLor 
(Water-P.) Gz. Eater Kent Wks.1.146/1 The Pan-puddings 
of Shropshire, the White puddings of Somersetshire, the 
Hasty-puddings of Hamshire, and the Pudding-pyes of any 
shire, all is one to him. 1736 Byrom ez. (Chetham Soc.) 
I]. 1. 17, I ate pan puddings, as they called them (fritters) 
heartily, 1839 STONEHOUSE A-xholme 47 About forty or 
fifty years ago. .Saturday, pan pudding, i.e. a pudding made 
of flour, with small hits of bacon in it, 

b. attrib, (in contemptuous use.) 

1593 Nasne Four Lett. Confut. Wks. (Grosart) If. 27 
Not..to corrupt the aire, and imposthumate mens ears wih 
their pan-pudding prose any more. ' 

e. Phr. Zo stand to one’s pan-pudding, to stand 
to one’s duty ; to stand firm, hold one’s ground. 

1690 Pagan Prince xxv.71 And so, nohle Tritons, every one 
to his command; stand to your Panpudding. 1694 Mor- 
TEUx Kabelais iv. Ixiv. (1737) 264 How bravely did they 
stand to their Pan-puddings ! 

Pans, obs. form of fence, pl. of PENxy. 

Pan-Satanism to -sclerosis: see Pan-. 

Pansch, obs. form of PauncH. 

Panse (puns), v. Sc. and da/. Also 6 pans, 
panss, 6-8 pance, (9 panch). [a. OF. panser, 
pazcer, to take thought for, take care of, treat (the 
sick), attend (to wounds, etc.), parallel form of 
penser to think: see PENSE.] 


+1. zztr. To think; to meditate. Ods. 

a@1500 Henrvson Garment eude Ladies 27 Hir patelet of 
gude pansing. 1500-20 Duxsar Poems |viil. 24 Thay panss 
nocht offthe parrochin pure. 1528 LynpEsay Dveavz 397 To 
pans on his prudens. 1530— /est. Pafyngo 444 My hart 
is peirst with panes forto pance. 1594 A. HuME Hymzms, etc. 
(Bannatyne Club) 63 Studie not nor panse not meikle onthe 
feeding of the flesh. 1637-so Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow 
Soc.) 12 Tbe faithfull servants of God .. pansed how this 
great work might he effectuat to God's glorie. 

+2. trans. To think of, consider, heed. Odés. 

1560 Rotrann Crt. Venus i. 879 Perfitlie pance thir 
pointis last pregnant. ¢1600 MontcomeErie Cherrie & Slae 
1357 And pance not, nor skance not, The perril nor the 
pryce. 1629 Sin W. Mure 7rue Criucif, 2825 If God bee 
for thee, panse no who oppose. . 

3. To attend to surgically or medically; to dress 


(a wound). } . 

a 1584 Montcomerte Cherrie §& Stae 491 Gif ony pacient 
wald he pancit, Quhy suld he loup quhen be is lancit. 1676 
W. Row Contn, Blair's Autobiog. xii. (1848) 576 They had 
a singular care of him causing panse his wounds. 1752 J. 
Lourutan Form of Process (ed. 2) 124 He was carried toa 
neighbouring House, where his Wounds were panced. 1890 
Lowson Guid fellow 281 (E.D.D.) Having pansed and dressed 
the wound. 1891 Hartland Gloss., Panch,..to prick and 
work a wound to extract matter or any foreign substance, 

Hence Pa‘nsing 70/. sb., (a) thinking; (6) the 
dressing of a wound; also Pansement sare. 

1500-20 DuNnBAR Poenrs xxix. 13 Than pansing of penuritie 
Revis that fra my rememhrance. 1579-80 Burgh Kec. Edin. 
(Rec. Soc.) 1V. 152 The pansing, dressing, curing, and 
handling of Robert Asbowane, quha wes laitlie burt and 
woundit be James Dowglas. 1590 A. Hume “’ymas, etc, 
(Bannatyne Club) 45 My pansing dois augment nty paine. 
1842 Dunctison, Pansement, dressing. 

+ Panse, sb. Obs. rare—'. [a. OF. pense, 


panse, thought.] A thought. : 
a1500 Colkelbie Sow 1. 456 (Bann. MS.) And all thair plat 
pure pansis. 
Panse, obs. variant of PAUNCE, a breast-plate. 
Panse, Pansie, obs. forms of Pansy. 
Pansheon, -shon, obs. or dial. ff. PANCHEON. 
Pansied (panzid), a [f. Pansy + -Ep2.] 
Adorned with or abounding in pansies. 
1819 WiFFEN Aonian Hours (1820) 41 A pansied dell. 1835 
Tatrourp /oz u.i, When pansied turf was air to winged feet. 
Pansive, obs. Se. form of PENSIVE a. 


Olympus is generally 


PAN-SLAV. 


Pan-Slav (penjsla-v), a. [Pax-1.} = next. 

1903 Mod. Newspaper, In 1905 a Pan-Slav exhibition will 
be held at St. Petersburg, when representatives will be sent 
from all the Slavonic nations of eastern Europe. 

Panslavic, -Slavic (-sla‘vik), a. [Pax- 1.] 
a. Of or pertaining to all the Slavic races. b. 


= PANSLAVISTIC a. 

1860 MarsH Ang. Lang. i. 8 The Panslavic invasion, 
which will be the next source of danger to the civil and in- 
tellectual liberties of Christendom. 1880 Da/ly Tel. 2 Mar., 
A fresh outburst of Panslavic anger. 

Panslavism (pznsla‘viz'm). Also 9 -sela- 
vism, [f. Pan- 1 + Stav + -1sm: after Ger, Pan- 
sclavismus.| The movement or aspiration for the 
union of all Slavs or Slavonic peoples in one poli- 
tical organization. 

(1846 Jowett in Life & Selé. (1897) I. v. 157 My balance 
of power would be.. France and England against Pan- 
sclavismus and despotism.) 1850 loner. in L2/¢ (1891) II. 
188 He [(Gurowski]is a Pole. . belreving in Panslavism, or the 
union of all the Slavonic tribes under one head, and that 
head Russia. 1877 Public Opinion 7 July 1 The advance of 
Russia is as hateful to the hopes of Hellenic Christians as it 
can be welcome to the zealots of Panslavism, 1880 Fraser's 
Mag. May 616 Here Panslavism is distinctly repudiated ; 
Pbilo-Slavism is defined. ..1 have never met a Panslavist 
among the Southern Slavs. 

So Pansla‘vist, an adhcrent or promoter of 
Panslavism ; also as adj. = next; Panslavi'stic 
a.,@. of, pertaining to, or favouring Panslavism; 
bi = PANSEAVIC a: 

1830 Loner. in Li/2( 1891) II. 189 At tea we had Panslavistic 
Gurowski. 1877 D. M. Wattace Russia xxvi. 419 But what 
of their Panslavistic Aspirations? 1883 Athenzum 29 Dec. 
855 1 lt saved him from those Panslavist tendencies 1884 
Harper's Mag. May 859/1 The. .aspirations of the Musco- 
vite panslavists were not satisfied. 1903 Contentp. Rev. Jan. 
65 The first Pan-Slavistic Congress took place in Prague in 
June, 1848. , 

Panslavonian, -Slav-, 2. Also -sclav- 
onian, [(Pan- 1.) Of or pertaining to, or in- 
cluding all Slavonians; Panslavic, Panslavistic. 
So Panslavo'nic, -Sl-, -sclavo‘nic a.; Pau- 
sla‘vonism = PANSLAVISM. 

1854 R. G. Latnam Vative Races Russiaw Emp, 331 The 
fundamental fact on which Pan-slavonisin rests, 1s the vast 
..area over which the different dialects of the Stavonic lan- 
guage are spoken, combined with the small amount of 
difference they exhibit. 1864 Weester, /anslavonian, 
Bf Public Opinion 7 July 1 Under the supreme direction 
of Prince ‘I'cherkasskt..and his colleagues of M. Akeakoff's 
Panslavonic bureau. 1877 D. M. Wattace Xussia xxxiv. 
600 There was but one step to the conception of a Panslavonic 
empire. . 

Pansophic (peasyfik),a. [f. as Pansorty + 
-1c.] Of or pertaining to pansophy. Als» Pan- 
sophical a. Ilence Panso'phically adv., in a 
pansophic manner. 

1651 Cottier Comentus’ Patlerne Univ, Kumul. 93 We 
have three chiefe and essentiall properties of Pansophicall 
method. /bid¢. 146 Every theame that’s handted panso- 
eo hath propositions making demonstrations. 1660 

VorRTHINGTON Let. to Harti in Remains (Chetham Soc.) 
1. 242 It were to be wished, indeed, that it were done into 
Latin..for the humbling of many conceited enthusiasts and 
Pansophical pretenders. 1883 Athenruim 4 Mar. 279 His 
{Comenius’>] great design of a Pansophic Institute, or 
College of the Sciences, was pressed upon the Long Parlia- 
ment by Hartlib and others, 

Pansophism (pz‘nsofiz’m). [f. Gr. navaogos 
all-wise + -1sM.] The possession or profession of 
universal knowledge. So Pa‘nsophist, a claimant 
or pretender to universal knowledge. 

1864 Beackmorr Clara Vaughan xxxix, Choose. . between 
my services, and the maundernigs of some pansophist. 1868 
Pall Mall G. 2 Dec. 12 As a general rule..the attempt at 
pansophism, even in the arts, must end in pansciolism. 

Pansophy (px-nsofi). Also 7 -sophie, 7-8 
||pansophia. [f. Gr. mav- all + copia wisdom; forn- 
ing an abstr. sb. to Gr. mavaogos adj. ‘all-wise ’.] 

1. Universal or cyclopedic knowledge; a scheme 
or cyclopxdic work embracing the whole body 
of haman knowledge. 

{nits Latin form used by J. A. Comenius (Komensky) of 
Moravia in 1639, in the title of a book, Pradromus Pant. 
sophtz, giving a sort of prospectus of a universal cyclopxdia. 

164z Harti Ref Schooles 90 The seven parts of the 
Temple of Christian Pansophie. 1651 Cottier Comenius’ 
Patterne Univ. Knowl. 16 Pansophy therefore by whole- 
some Counsel takes all things in generall into its considera- 
tion, that it may evidently and most clearly appeare, how 
lesser things are, and come to be, subordinate to the greater 

[ete]. 1674 Bovte /ixce‘l. Theol. 1. i. so The Encyclo- 
pedia’s and Pansophia’s, that even men of atrelevated genius 
have aimed at. 1882 Atheneum 4 Mar. 279/1 Comenius’s 
scheme..was to collect and maintain learned men from all 
nations, and to give them letsure for their special studies, 
and generally to foster‘ Pansophy’. 1899 Academy 29 July 

108/2 Komensky and Hartlib tried to found in England a 
‘Christian Academy of Pansopby ’. 

2. Theclaim or pretension to universal knowledge. 

1792 Bootusy On Burke's App. Whigs 265 The French 
philosophers, .affect. a sort of pansophy, or universality of 
command over the opinions of men, 1886 Standard 30 Dec. 
2/1 His pansophy teaches him that tbe affections are the 
cause of all the misery in the world. 

Pansperm: sce Pan- 2. 

+ Panspermatic, a. Ols. [f. Gr. mav- all 

+ oneppar- sced + -1¢, after spernzalic.] That is the 

seed or seminal principle of all things. 


427 


! 3690 Levsocrn Curs, Math. 445 b, To the end it [the Solar 


| 


Ocean] might more effectually communicate its Pansperma- 
tick Virtue to all those Bodies, to which it is to afford Light 
and Influence. 


Panspe‘rmatism. [f as prec. + -IsM.] = 
PANSPERMY. Hence Panspe’rmatist, one who 


holds the doctrine of panspermatism. 

1874 J. Fiske Cosmic Philos. 1. u. viii. 420 The bypothesis, 
devised by Spallanzani, that the atmosphere is fall of in- 
visible germs which can penetrate through the smallest 
crevices. his hypothesis is currently known as ‘ pansper- 
matism’, or the ‘theory of omnipresent germs’, or..the 
‘germ-theory . 1874 Contemp. Reo. XXIV. 518 It rested 
more especially with the Panspermatists, who chose still to 
be opponents of ‘spontaneous generauon’, to show this 
bee erroneous. 1878 Iyxpatt #ragmm. Sc. U1. xiii. 

Panspermia: see )ANSPERMY. 

Panspermic (pzn,spdumik), a. [f. Gr. mav- 
omepp-os composed of, or containing al]l sorts of 
seeds (f. mav- all + omépya seed) + -1c.) Of or 
pertaining to panspermy. 

1857 Mayne £xfos. Lex., Pauspermicus .., of or belong- 
ing to Panspermia: panspermic. 

So Panspermism (pcen|sp3'1miz’m) = PANsPER- 
MATISM; Panspe‘rmist = PANSPERMATIST. 

1869 tr. Pouchet’s Universe (1871) 504 The name of pan- 
spermism has been given to this pretended universal dis- 
semination of the reproductive bodies of animals and plants. 
1870 Nicuoison Max. Zool. 33 By the ‘ panspermists’ or 
the opponents of spontancous generation, it is alleged, that 
the production of Bacteria..iu organic infusions is due 
simply to the fact that the atmosphere and probably the 
fluid itself, is charged with innumerable germs. 1874 Con- 
temp. Rev. XX111. 710 The hypothesis of Panspermism.. 
supposes that these minutest living things have merely de- 
veloped in the fluids owing to the accidental presence of 
invisible germs thrown off from pre-existing living organisms, 
1881 Tynpate Floating Matter of Atr 208 Panspermism. 

Panspernty (paxn,sp31mi). Also in mod. L. 
form panspe’rmia. [ad. Gr. mavoneppia the doc- 
trine of Anaxagoras and Democritts that the ele- 
ments were a mixture of all the seeds of things, 
f, navoneppos: sce PANSPERMIC.] The biogenetic 
theory that the atmosphere is full of minute germs 
which develop on finding a favourable environment. 


Also called PANSVERMATISM. 

1842 Dunxciison Med. Lex, Panspermia, 1857 Mayne 
Expos. Lex, Panspermia.., panspermy. 1882 Pop. Sci. 
Monthly XX. 824 Vhe weight of his opinion in favor of his 
own theory of panspermy. 1893.Sy./. Soc. Lex., Panspermia, 
the physiological system according to which there are germs 
disseminated through all space whicb develop when they 
encounter a Suitable soil. 

Pansphygmograph, etc.: see PAN- 2. 

Pan’s-pipe, Pan’s pipe: see PAN-PIPE. 

Pansy (pe'nzi). Forms: 5 pensee, 6 pensy, 
pawnsy, paunsie, 6-7 pancy, 6-8 pansie, 7- 
pansy. Also§.6 pances (? f/.), pawnce, paunse, 
6-7 panse, paunee. [Formerly pensee, pensy,a.F. 
pensée, pencée (a 1300 in Godef. Comfi.), a fanciful 
application of fensée ‘thought’. The 8 form pazse 
is not given in Fr. dicts.; but OF. had eve, pazse, 


beside pemtsée, ansde, in the sense ‘thought’. 

A reference to the popular or ‘vulgar’ standing of the 
name in France occurs in the French botanist Ruel or 
Ruellius De natura stirpium (1536) 595 ‘Violz inodore 
genus ¢sse putaverimn quam vulgus gallicum fenseam vocat".] 

The common name of I’tola /ricolor, esp. of the 
cultivated varieties; the wild plant is a common 
weed in cornfields, etc., with small flowers com- 
pounded of purple, yellow, and white; the culti- 
vated form is a favourite garden plant, with very 
numerous varieties having Jarge richly and variously 
coloured flowers. Also called HEARTSEASE, q. v., 
and dialectally and locally by various fanciful 
names, as Atss-ie-at-the-garden-gate, love-in-idle- 
ness, three-faces-under-a-hood, etc. 

a1s00 Assembly of Ladies 62 With margarettes growing 
in ordinaunce .. Ne-in‘oublie-mies and sovenez also; ‘Whe 

oVvre pensees were not disloged there. 1530 Patscr. 251/2 

ancy floure, menve pencee (cf. 231/1 Hertesease, senze 
pensec\. Ibid. 2353/1 Pensy floure, Jevsee, 1592 GREENE 

Upst. Courtier in /lart. Misc. (Malh.) 11, 217 The checkerd 
paunsie, or party coloured harts ease. 1597 GERARD //er- 
bal u. cexcix. § 1. 703 Harts ease is named .. Pansies, Liue 
in Idlenes. 1629 Parkinson Paradtsi in Sole li. 283 In 
English Hartsease, and Pansies of the French name Peusees. 
Some giue it foolish names, as Loue in idlenesse, Cull me to 
you, and Three faces ina hood. 1637 Mitton Lycidas 144 
‘The Pansie freakt with jeat. 1697 Drypen Virg. Past. i. 
66 Pancies to please tbe Sight, and Casia sweet to smell. 
1771 LanGHorne Fables of Flora, Violet § Pansy vii, On that 
fair bank a Pansy grew, That borrow’d from indulgent skies 
A velvet shade and purple hue. 1866 7'reas. Bot. 1218 The 
endless varieties of Heartscase, or Pansy, are all derived 
from the cornfield weed V’[iola] éricoler, and the allied 
species V’, altaica from Tartary, and V. grandiflora from 
Switzerland. 

B. 1548 Turner Names of [lerbes H v, Called in english two 
faces in a hoode or panses. 1579 SPENSER Shep. Cal. Apr. 
142 ‘The pretie Pawnce And the Cheuisaunce, Shall matcb 
with the fayre flowre Delice. 1601 Hottaxp P/riy xx1. x. 

2 The purple March Violet..after them the Panse. 1617 
b. Jonson Vision of Delight 1€4 The shining Meads Doe 
boast the Paunce, the Lillie,and the Rose. ¢ 1620 Rosinson 
Mary Magd. 1. 316. 


t 


b, A figure or representation of the flower of | 


[So in 16th c. Fr.] 


| the pansy as an ornament. 


PANT. 


1583 Richmond Wills 76, 1 beqhweytt and gyff to my 

broder Constable my pawnsy of golde with the ruby in it. 

ec. Comb., as pansy-culture, -flower, -grower, 
-growing, -tint, -velvel; pansy-coloured, -ltke, 
purple, -violet, -yellow adjs. 

(Cf. F. Jensée * couleur d’un violet brun’ (Littré).] 

@ 1548 Hatt Chron, Hen, VIII 81 The Frenche kyng & 
his bend..with garlondes of friers knottes of white satten, 
and in euery garlond liij. paunse flowers, whiche signified, 
thinke on Fraunces. 1865 R. Bucnaxan Sutherland's 
Pansies iv, But pansy. growing made his heart withia Blow 
fresh. 1891 Daily News 22 June 6/2 A yoke of pansy- 
coloured velvet. 1897 Jest. Gaz. 26 Jan. 10/1 He turned 
his attention to pansy-culture, 1898 4 f/antic .Wonthly Apr. 
460/1 The velvety, pansy-like variety of the birdfoot violet. 
1898 Daily News 11 May 4/4 A gown of pansy-purple velvet. 
igor Weston. Gas. 13 July 2/1 A wild upheaval of pansy. 
purple volcano-shaped peaks. 

Pant (pant), 56.1 northern. [Origin unknown: 
sense 2 suggests Romanic fazlano slough, bog; 
but the resemblance is prob. fortuitous. ] 

1. A public fountain, cistern, or well; usually 
a stone or iron erection with a spout, whence 
water is drawn, a conduit; also called pant-well 
(Jamieson 1825-80). 

1586 in Mem. St. Giles’s, Durham (Surtees) 13 Payd for 
the poore men's dycke that dwell att the pant. 159s in 
R. Welford H/st. Newcastle 11. 130 Every street hath his 
cistern or pant. 1857 Jevrrey Novéurgh. 11. iti. 112 Water 
was brought from a well in Sudhope-Path toa pant erected 
for its reception at the Cross. /érd. II]. i. 12 A huge and 
unseemly pantwell, surmounted by a lamp stood in one 
corner. 1884 Besant Dorothy Forster iii. (1887) 28 A tri- 
angular green, having the village pant at the end. 1887 
Newcastle 'WVeekly Chron. Suppl. 23 July 2/5 Besides the 
numerous public pants,..there were {a@1846], in the most 
populous districts of Newcastle], ‘farthing pants’, [at which] 
-.one farthing was charged for a ‘skeel ° full of water. 

2. A pool into which water or moisture drains; 


a puddle. 

1807 Stace Misc. Pecms 15 Lang stretch‘d 1’ th’ midden 
pant. 1808 R. Axperson Cumbld. Ball, Codseck Wedding 
xii, He.. stuck in a pant ‘buin the middle. 1878 Cusdid. 
Gloss., Pant,asump. [/dfd., Sump..a hole at the bottom 
of a pit to collect water in.) 1899 Speaker 23 Dec. 309/2 
Where the water from the pant flows out of the farm-yard 
under a wall, the grass is soft and green. 

Pant (pent), 56% [f. Pant z.] 

1. One of a series of short quick efforts of 
laboured breathing, from exertion or agitation ; 
a gasp, a catching of the breath. 

1500-20 Dunpar Pocus xiii. 53 Thair cumis 3ung monkis. 
-- And in the courte thair hait flesche dantis, Full faderlyk, 
with pechis and pantis. 1603 Drayton Lar. Wars 11619) v. 
Ixiv, As yet bis Breath found Passage to and fro, With many 
a short Pant, many a broken word. 1682 Bunyan Holy 
War 248 Here were groans, there pants. 1834 W. Gonwin 
Lives Necromancers 221 Vhe loud strokes of the hammer,.. 
intermixed with the pants and groans of the workmen. 1845 
E. Waxsurton Crescent & Cross xxiv. 11. 212 Nota pant 
escaped from her {a mare’s] deep chest. ; 

2. A throb or heave of the breast in laboured 
breathing or palpitation of the heart. 

rs81 T. Howert Devises Eijb, The hardest harte by 
proofe, doth yeelde an inwarde pante When good desyres 
are deprest. 1606 Suaks. Ant. & Cl. iv. vill. 16 leape thou 
.. Through proofe of llarnesse to my heart, and there Ride 
on the pants triumphing. 1800 in Spirit Pub. Fruls. 1V.270 
The Losom’s pant, the rosy-winding arm. 1805 W. Gopwin 
Fleetwood 1. vi. 139, 1 felt the quick pants of my bosom. 

3. transf. The regular throb and gasping sound 
of a steam-engine, as the valves open and shut. 

1840 Ruskin Let. College Friend 4 July, Wks. 1903 1. 407 
For you.. have heaved the dark limbs of the colossal engine 
—its deep, fierce breath lias risen tn hot pants to heaven. 
1853-8 HawrHorne Eng. Nole-Bks. (1879) 11. 53 Every pant 
of the engine. 

Pant (pent), v. Also 5 pont, 6-7 paunt. [Com- 
mon from ¢1440: eatlier history not evidenced. 
App. telated to (?shortened from) OI. paziloisier, 
-ctster, -aiser, -uisier, -tser,‘to pant, to have the 
brcath short, to breathe with labour’ (12th c. in 
Godef.) ; according to Gaston Paris (Homania V1. 
(1877) 628):—popular L. phantasidre to be op- 


- pressed with nightmare, to gasp or pant with 


oppression, f. Phantasia phantasy, nightmarc. 
Such a shortening of the Fr. vb. in Eng. is not very easy to 
account for: but Jaztiser may have been felt as a vb. with 
stem Jant- and formative suffix -fser (cf. advert, advertise). 
In réth c. I’. there was also the vb. Jantoter, pantoyer, 
while mod. F. has faxteler to pant, in both of which 
fant. is app. taken as a stem and furnished with various 
formative suffixes.]} 

l. :uér. To breathe hard or spasmodically, as 
when out of breath; to draw quick labomed 
breaths, as from excrtion or agitation; to gasp for 


breath. 

01440 Promp. Parv. 381/2 Pantyn, auelo. ©1440 Hylton 
Scala Perf. (W.de W. 1494) 1. xxxiv, They streyne hemself 
..and panten goo strongly that they brast in to bodily fer- 
uours. ¢1460 Towneley lyst. xvi. 238 War ! I say, lett me 
pant, now thynk I to fyzht ffor anger. 1470-85 Matorv 
Arthur vu. xvii, Thus they foughte .. tyl att the laste they 
lacked wynde both, and then they stode waging and 
scateryng pontyng, blowynge and bledynge. 1576 FLEMING 
Panopl, Epist, 288 They blowe, and pant like discomfited 
souldiers. 1607 Suaks. Cor. 11. tl. 126 He neuer stood to ease 
his Brest with panting. 1615 Manwoop Lawes Forest 
(ed. 2) 3 marg., He that doth hunt a wilde beast, and doth 
make bim paunt, shall Pay ro. shillings. 1735 SOMERVILLE 
Chase tt. 509 He pants, he sobs apall’d; Drops down his 


PANT. 


heavy Head to Earth. 1860 Tynpatt Géac.1. xvi. 112 He 
sometimes paused,..and panted like a chased deer. 1873 
Hate /x 7s Name vi. 49 The poor beast he rode came 
panting into the crowd. 

b. fig. Said of the wind or waves. 

1666 Drypen Ann. Mirad, xcvili, Weary waves, with- 
drawing from the fight, Lie lulled and panting on the silent 
shore. 1717 Pore £loisa 159 The dying gales that pant 
upon the trees. 178z Cowper £xfost.721 A cold blast sings 
Through the dry leaves, and pants upon the strings. 1819 
Snecvey Ode to West Wind iv, If 1 were..A wave to pant 
beneath thy power, and share The impulse of thy strength. 

e. To go or mun panting. 

1713 YounG Last Day 1. 207 Words all in vain pant after 
the distress. 1770 Gotpsm. Des. Vill 94 Asa hare.. Pants 
to the place from whence at first he flew. 1871 Browninc 
Balaustion 71 We could hear behind us plain the threats 
And curses of the pirate panting up In.. passion of pursuit. 

d. ¢ransf. To emit hot air, vapour, etc., in loud 
puffs, as a furnace or engine, 

1743 Davipson ned vi. 250 The fire in the furnace 
pants. 1878 Browninc La Satsiaz 98 Not a steam-boat 
pants from harbour. 

2. To gasp (for air, water, etc.); hence fg. To 
long or wish with breathless eagerness; to gasp 
with desire; to yearn (for, after, or to with 272f.). 

1560 Brste (Genev.) /’s. xlii. x As the hart braieth for the 
Tiuers of water, so panteth my soule after thee o God. 1605 
Sunaks. Lear v. iii. 243, I pant for life. 161 Biste Ps. xlit. 
1 As the Hart panteth after the water brookes, so panteth 
my soule after thee, O God. 1919 Younc Revenge v. ii, 
When all the bliss I pant for, is to gain In hell a refuge 
from severer pain. 1752 Jounson Aambler No. 193 ?2 
Every man pants for the highest eminence within his view. 
1781 Cowrer Retirement 476 He.. Pants to be told of battles 
won or lost. 1822 Byron IVerner 1. i, "Vis to be amongst 
these sovereigns My husband pants! 1863 Geo. Erior 
Romola xxiv, He panted for the threatening voice again. 

3. To throb or heave violently or rapidly; to 
palpitate, pulsate, beat: said of the heart, bosom, 
etc. ; also of the blood. 

€1460 Towneley Myst. xxiii. 52, I shall fownde, if that 
I may,..To cause his hart pante. 1535 CovERDALF /’s. 
xxxvil[i]. 10 My hert paunteth, my strength hath fayled me. 
— fsa. xxi. 4 Myne herte paunted. 1573-80 Barer Av. 
P71 To pant as the heart, or braine doth. .. My veines 
do beate, or pant. 1608 Aferry Devil Edmonton in Hazl. 
Dodsley X. 228 His blood is good and clear, As the best 
drop that panteth in thy veins. 1781 Cowper £xfost. 473 
A breast that panted with alarms. 1819 SneLtey Cexed uu. 
ii. 140 Her very name, But spoken by a stranger, makes 
my heart Sicken and pant. 


4. transf. Of an iron ship: To have its plating 
bulge in and out in the struggle with the waves, 

1869 Sir E. J. REEo Shipbusld. i. 12 Instances .. of ships 
‘panting ’ in their fore compartments. 1890 W. J. GorDon 
Foundry 67 In the fore body and aft body there is much 
strutting and bracing, to prevent the new ship ‘ panting * in 
her strnggles with the waves, 

5. trais. a. To utter gaspingly ; to gasp owt, etc. 

1605 Suaks. Lear u. iv. 31 Came there a reeking Poste, .. 
halfe breathlesse, painting [G¢obe panting] forth From 
Gonerill his Mistris, salutations, 1778 Miss Burney £velina 
xlvi, ‘ No,—no,—no—’ I panted out, ‘I am noactress’. ¢1830 
S.Fercuson Forging of Anchor ii, And thick and loud the 
swinking crowd at every stroke pant ‘ho!’ 1847 ‘Tenny- 
son Princess v. 23 At length my Sire .. Panted from weary 
sides ‘ King, you are free !’ . 

+b. poet. To expel or drive forth or out by 
agitated gasping. Ods. 

¢ 1624 CHAPMAN Batrachom. 110 His heart within him 
panted out repose, For th’ insolent plight in which his state 
did stand. 182z SHetLey Prometh. Und. ui. iii. 125 My 
spirit Was panted forth in anguish whilst thy pain Made 
my heart mad. 

Pant, obs. form of Part. 

Pant- = Gr. mavr-, the shortened form in which 
mavto- ‘all-’ appears before a vowel: see Panto-. 
The following words have fazt- followed by an 
element with initial a-. Pantagogue A/ed. [Gr. 
aywyos driving forth, leading], a medicine that 
expels all morbid matter. Pantamorphic a. 
{Gr. dpoppos formless, unshapen], generally de- 
formed, Pa:ntanencepha‘lic a. 7Zerat. [Gr. 
dveyxepados without brain}, congenitally destitute 
of brain (Gould Dict. Aled. 1900). Panta- 
phobia [Gr. dpoBia fearlessness], total absence 
of fear (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1893). Pantarchy [Gr. 
dpx7 rule}, a state in which the rule is vested in 
the whole people. + Panta‘rete, erron. -arite 
{Gr. dpér7 virtue], all-virtuousness, Panta trophy 
Path. [Gr. arpopia ATROPHY], general atrophy ; so 
Panta'trophous a, See also PANTHODIC, PANTI- 


SOCRACY, 

[1811 Hoorer Afed. Dict., Pantagoga, medicines which 
expel all niorhid humours.) 1854-67 C. A. Harris Dict. 
Med. Terminol., * Pantagogue, that which expels all morbid 
humours. 1893 Sy. Soc. Lex., Pantagogue, the same as 
Panchymagogue. 1857 Mayne £xfos. Lex., Pantamor- 
phicus,..*pantamorphic. 1890 Bu.tincs Nat. Afed. Dict, 
Pantamorphic, generally amorphous or deformed. 1899 
Fiske Cent. of Sci. viii. 217 Never dida philanthropic world- 
mender contemplate his grotesque phalanstery or *pant- 
archy with greater pleasure. 1624 Heywoop Gunatk. ui. 
123 Of whose omniscience, pantarite, and goodnesse, all men 
heretofore haue spoke too little. 1857 Mayne £.xfos. Lex., 
Pantatrophus, ..totally without nutrition or nourishment ; 
*pantatrophous. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Pantatrophous, with- 
out nutrition. 1857 Mayne “xpos. Lex., Pantatrophia,.. 
term for complete innutrition, *pantatrophy. 1900 GouLp 
Dict. Med., Pantatrophy 


| 
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Panta-, erron. form of Panro-, in PANTACOSM, 
PANTAGAMY, PANTATYPE; also pantagraph, panta- 
morphic, pantascopic: sec PANTOGRAPH, PanTo-. 

Pantable, -cle, -fle, obs. var. PANTOFLE. 

Pa-ntacosm, [Erroneous form for pazttocosn, 
f. Panto- + Gr, koapos world.} Another name of 
the instrument called CoSMOLABE. 

1864 in WEBSTER}; and in later Dicts. 

Pantagamy (pentegimi). ([An_ illiterate 
formation for pazfoganzy, f. Gr. mavro- PAnTo- all 
+ ~yapia, from ydyos marriage. (Pantagamy is 
etymologically, from Gr, dyapia celibacy, ‘ uni- 
versal or total celibacy’.)] A communistic system 
of complex marriage, in which all the men and 
women of a household or community are regarded 
as married to each other, as formerly practised 
among the Perfectionists at Oneida Creek in U. S. 
1852 J. Nicnot Amer, Lit, i. 20 The American mind de- 
lights in..social and political experiments, as Shakerism, 
Mormonism, Pantagamy. 1867 Dixon Mew Aver. IL. xxiv. 
heading, Pantagamy. [/éid. 256 In the Bible Family living 
at Oneida Creek, the central domestic fact of the household 
is the complex marriage of its members to each other, and 
to all.) 1894 Q. Kev. Oct. 311 Has not Oneida Creek 
invented ‘Complex Marriage "or Pantagamy? 

Pantagraph, etc., crron. f. PANTOGRAPH, etc. 

Pantagruelian (pntigrize'lian), a. and sh, 
{f. Pantagruel, the name given to the last of the 
giants in Rabelais + -1AN.] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, characteristic of, or 
appropriate to, Pantagrucl, represcnted by Rabclais 
as a coarse and extravagant humorist, dealing satiri- 
cally with serious subjects, 

1694 Motrrux Radelais v. 223 The Most Certain, True 
and Infallible Pantagruelian Prognostication. For the Year 
that’s to come, and ever and aye. 1839 Fraser's Mag. XX. 
521 The liberality, ability, and Pantagruelian zeal of Theo- 
dore Martin of Edinburgh. 1883 F. W. Porter tr. F». Cele. 
érities u. 113 The Pantagrulian chef-d’ceuvre,‘L’Ami Fritz’. 

B. sé. = PANTAGRUELIST, 

1899 W.E. Hentey in Mutt’s Circular Apr. 2 Rabelais.. 
had been dead a full century, ..ere Sir Thomas Urquhart.. 
best of Pantagruelians and rarest of Scotsmen, produced 
(1653) his amazing rendering of Books I and II. 

So Pantagrue‘lie [F. pantagrudligue], -gru-el- 
ine adjs. = prec. A.; Pantagrue‘lically adv. 

¢1804 Douce in Bibl. Cornud. (1878) I. 869/1 An anti- 
quarian hash .. under the whimsical appellation of ‘the 
Ancient Cathedral of Cornwall’ pantagruelically surveyed 
by John Whitaker, B.D. 1838 #vaser's Afag. XVII. 111 
Call you this writing Pantagruellically? 1857 Lawrence 
Guy Livinegst. xxxi. 304 A German philosopher .. (eating 
and drinking all the while Pantagruelically). 1882 ‘TratLt 
Sterne iv. 34 Pantagruelic burlesque, 1882 Daily News 
2 Jan. 5/2 A Paniagrueline prognostication for 1882. 

|| Pantagrue‘lion. [F. fantagrudlion.] <A 
humorous name given by Rabelais to hemp, as 
the source of the hangman’s rope, 

1857 Kincstey 7wo Y. Ago x, An immediate external 
application. .of that famous herh Pantagruelion, cure for ail 
public ilis and private woes. 

fa. FF: 


Pantagruelism (pzentagri-éliz’m). 


| pantagruélisme,f. Pantagruel: see above and -1sM.] 


1, ‘The theory and practice ascribed to Panta- 
y P 

gruel, one of the characters of Rabelais; extrava- 

gant and coarse humour with a satirical or 


serious purpose. 

1835 SoutHey Doctor III. Interch. xiii. 340 Ignorant of 
humorology ! more ignorant of psychology ! and most ig- 
norant of Pantagruelism. a 1849 H. CoLeripGe £ss. (1851) 
II. 234 An unsuccessful attempt at pantagruelism, with all 
the outrageousness and none of the richness of Rabelais. 
1860 DonaLpson Theatre of Greeks (ed. 7) 77 By Panta: 
gruelism we mean..an assumption of Bacchanalian buf- 
foonery as a cloak to cover some serious purpose. 1865 
Wricnrt Hist. Caricat. xix. 342 Pantagruelism, or, if you 
like, Rabelaism, did not, during the sixteenth century, 
make much progress beyond the limits of France. 

q| 2. ‘Thc theory or practice of the medical pro- 
fession; used in burlesque or ridicule’. ( Webster.) 

(App. an error from misunderstanding quot. 1835 above.) 

1864 WessteER (citing Southey as authority), [So in Ocit- 
vie; also in CassELL, and later Dicts.] 

Pantagruelist (pentagrélist). [a. F. pan- 
tagruéliste: or f. as prec. + -Ist.] An imitator, 
admirer, or student of Pantagruel, or of Rabelais. 

1611 Cotcr., Pantagrueliste, a Pantagruellist ; a merrie 
Greek, faithfull drunkard, good fellow. (Hence in BLounr 
1656, Prittips 1658, BAILEY 1721.) 1834 SoutHey Doctor 
(ed. 2) I, 175 In humour however he was by nature a Panta- 
gruelist. /did. 178. 1847 Lowett Lett. I. 130 Had I mixed 
more with the world than I have, I should probably have 
become a Pantagruelist. 1886 Saintspury Ziss. Eng. Lit, 
(1891) 251 Peacock was a Pantagruelist to the heart's core. 

Hence Pantagrueli'‘stic, -istical ads. = PANTA- 
GRUELIAN a. 

1838 Fraser's Mag. XVII. 317 Ina work Pantagruelistical 
they would be..out of place. 1880 Lidr. Univ. Knovwdé, 
(N.Y.) VII. 319 A very absurd and indecorous work of a 
pantagruelistic kind. 

Pantaleon (pxntelzgn). Also -lon, -lone, 
-loon. [Named aftcr Pantaleon Hebenstreit, 
a German, who invented the instrument in 1705.] 

A musical instrument: a large dulcimer having 


one or two hundred strings, sounded by hammers | 


or sticks held in the player’s hands, 


PANTALOON. 


1774 WRAXALL Tour North. Enrope ii. (1775) 11 She plays 

on an instrument resembling our spinet, and which the 
call a pantaloon. 1838 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XVI. 790/2 
Pantalone. 1880 A. J. Hirkins in Grove Dict. Mus. II. 
645 Pantaleon or Pantalon,a very large Dulcimer invented 
and played upon in the early part of the last century by 
Pantaleon Hebenstreit, whose name was transferred to the 
instrument by Louis XIV. The name was also given in 
Germany to horizontal pianofortes with the hammers striking 
downwards. 
_Pantalettes, -lets (pzntilets), 54. p/. (rare 
in stng.) Chiefly U.S. [Dim. formation after 
fantaloon: see -ETTE.] Loose drawers or ‘trousers’ 
with a frill at the bottom of each leg, worn by 
young girls ¢1825-53; ¢ravsf. euphemistically to 
drawers, trousers (see BLOOMER), cycling ‘ knicker- 
bockers’, or the likc, worn by women. 

1847 Porter Big Bear 104 (Farmer) If I hadn't a had on 
pantalets. 1857 Reape Course True Love 11. ii. 133 The 
company ..were very severe on this [Bloomer] costume, and 
proceeded upwards from the pantalettes to the morals of the 
Inventor. 1879 Lond. Soc. Christm, No. 51/2 You are only 
fit for a pinafore and pantalettes. 1881 in Mrs. Power 
O'Donoghue Ladtes on Horsebk. v. 316 [Mexican horse- 
women], clad in loose Turkish pantalettes tucked into the 
riding-boots of soft yellow leather. 1882 Standard 19 Sept. 
5/2 Dr. Mary Walker lectured ..in ‘pantalettes’, 1887 
J. Asuny Steury Lazy Alinstrel 229, Song of School-girls, 
Come the dainty dimpled pets, With their tresses all in nets, 
And their peeping pantalettes Just in view. 1887 in Girl's 
Own Paper 8 Oct. 19/3. 1888 .V. § Q.7th Ser. VI. 390. 1897 
Daily News 30 Aug. 5/7 There are very pretty pospibilities 
with a short skirt and pantalette [for the bicycle]. 

b. ¢ransf. The frills used to adorn certain joints 
when brought to the table. 

1883 aes Alag. July 246/1 The paper pantalets which 
adorn the broiled lamb chop. 

Hence Pantale‘tted a., dressed in pantalettes. 

1865 Mrs. Wuitney Gayworthys i, A child of seven, sashed, 
pantaletted and bronze-booted. 1880 IWVordd 31 Mar. 12 
The short-frocked pantaletted contingent [of girls]. 

Pantalon, -one, -oon, variants of PANTALEON. 

Pantaloon (pexntalin). Forms: 6 panta- 
loone, -loun, -lowne, 7 panteloun, -lown, 
7-8 pantalon, -lone, 7--loon, fa. F. pantalon 
(1550 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. It. paztalone ‘a kind 
of mask on the Italian stage, representing the 
Venetian’ (Baretti), of whom /antalone was a 
nickname, supposed to be derived from the name of 
San Pantaleone or Pantalone, formerly a favourite 
saint of the Venetians. ] 

1. a. The Venetian character in Italian comedy,’ 
represented as a Ican and foolish old man, wearing 
spectacles, pantaloons (see 3), and slippers. b. 
Hence, in modern harlequinade or pantomime, a 
character represented as a foolish and vicious old 
man, the butt of the clown’s jokes, aud his abettor 
in his pranks and tricks. 

¢xsg0in Collier Ax. Stage (1831) IIL. 403 (Stage Direction) 
Enter the panteloun, and causeth the cheste or truncke to 
he broughte forth. 1s92 Nasue P. Penilesse 27 Our re- 
presentations .. not consisting like theirs of a Pantaloun, 
a Whore, anda Zanie, but of Emperours, Kings and Princes. 
@ 1610 Heatey /fictetus' Alan. (1636) 24 Hee is not ashamed 
..to dance Country dances, and Matachines, as a Zanie or 
Pantalon. 1632 Hevwoop 2nd Pt. Know not me Wks. 1874 
I. 257 Now they peepe like Italian pantelowns Behind an 
arras. [1704 Appison f/aly, Venice (1766) 68 Pantalone [in 
Italian comedy] is generally an old cully.] 

b. 1781 Westin. Alag.1X.709 No Pantaloon with peaked 
beard to-night Shall screaming boys and trembling maidens 
fright. 1835 W. Irvinc Zour Prairies xxix. 275 Their tail 
cocked up like the queue of Pantaloon in a pantomime. 
1855 Times 3 Apr., Never did Clown and Pantaloon belabour 
each other more heartily. 1867 [see HaRLEQuINADE}. 

+2. Hence applied in contempt to an enfeebled 
tottering old man; a dotard, an old fool. Oés. 


exc. as echo of Shaks. 

15896 Suaks. Tam. Shr. 1. i. 37 My man Tranio, vegra, 
bearing my port, cedsa sents that we might beguile the old 
Pantalowne. 1600 — 4. V. L. u. vii. 158 The leane and 
slipper’d Pantaloone, With spectacles on nose, and pouch on 
side, His youthfull hose well sau’d, a world too wide, For 
his shrunke shanke. 18621. A. Trotiore A/arietfa I. iti. 
53 He became a withered and shrivelled pantaloon. 

+b. A nickname (app.) for Scottish courtiers 
after the Restoration. OJs. [Perhaps from their 


dress: cf. 3.] 

1660 Cavalier's Complaint in W. W. Wilkins Pol. Bal/, 
(1860) I. 163 But truly there are swarms of those Who 
lately were our chiefest foe, Of pantaloons and muffs. ¢1690 
Kirkton Hist. Ch. Scot. iii. (1817) 114 This parliament 
[1662] was called the Drinking Parliament. The com- 
missioner [Middleton] had £50 English a-day allowed him, 
which he spent faithfully among his northern pantalons 

3. Applied at different periods to garments of 
different styles for the legs. (Chiefly in pl.) 

+a. A kind of breeches or trousers in fashion 


for some time after the Restoration. Odés. 

Said by Evelyn (in context of quot. 1661) to have been 
taken by the French from the costume of the stage-character 
of the period ‘ when the freak takes our Monsieurs to appear 
like so many Farces o1 Jack Puddings on the stage’. 

1661 Evetyn Zyranus in Afemm. (1871) 751, 1 would choose 
..some fashion not so pinching as to need a Shooing-horn 
with the Dons, nor so exorbitant as the Pantaloons, which 
are a kind of Hermaphrodite and of neither Sex. [Cf. 
‘petticoat-breeches’ in Fairholt Costuse (ed. 1860) 254-5.] 
1663 Butier //ud.1. iii. 924 And as the French we conquer'd 
once Now give us lawsafor pantaloons, The length of 


PANTALOONED. 


breeches. 1667 Drypen Wild Gall. um. i, I have not yet 
spoke with the gentleman in the black pantaloons [the 
Devil]. 1674 Brounr Glossogr. (ed. 4), Pantalones, a sort 
of Breeches now in fashion, and well known. 1686 tr 
Chardin's Trav. Persia 87 Vhey [Persians] wear little 
shirts, that fall down to their knees, and tuck into a streight 
Pantaloon. 1691 Satyr agst. French 6 They taught our 
Sparks to strut in Panialoons. 1719 De For Crusoe 1. xi, 
The breeches were made of the skin of an old he-goat, 
whose hair hung down such a Iength.. that, hke pantaloons, 
it reached to the middle of my legs’ a 1734 Norte Lives 
(1826) I. 289 [referring to events of ¢1680], I could not but 
wonder to see pantaloons and shoulder-knots crowding among 
tbe common clowns. P . ; 

+b. Applied to other styles, either historically, 
or in reference to the dress of the stage character, 
which, according to quot. 1727-41, was at one 
time of the nature of ‘tights’. Oés. 

Tbe quot. from Chambers is merely translated from the 
Fr. Dictionnaire de Trévoux, and does not prove English 
usage. In French the name became associated with the 
tight garments of the 15-16th c., familiar in the paintings 
of the Italian artists of the period; but tlis was nowhere 
acontemporary application. From this arose the use in c 

1696 Puittirs (ed. 5), Pantatoon, a sort of Garment 
formerly worn, cousisting of Breecbes and Stockings fastned 
together and both of the same Stuff, 1727-41 CuamsBers Cyc?, 
[from French], Pantaloon or Pantalon, the name of an 
ancient garment frequent among our forefathers, consisting 
of breeches and stockings all of a piece. The denomina- 
tion comes from the Venetians, who first introduced this 
habit, and who are called Pantaloni. ..Also used for the 
habit or dress these buffoons [in the Italian comedy] usually 
wear; which is made precisely to the form of their body, and 
all of a piece from head to foot. ‘ 

e. A tight-fitting kind of trousers fastened with 
ribbons or buttons below the calf, or, later, by 
straps passing under the boots, which were intro- 
duced late in the 18th c., and began to supersede 
knee-breeches, dd. Hence extended to trousers 
generally (especially in U.S., where this use may 
have been independently taken directly from F. 


pantalon, a 1800). 

1798 [implied in Pantstoonep]. 1804 C. B. Brown 
tr, Volney's View Soil U.S. 360 He was dressed in the 
American style; in a hlue suit, with round hat and 
pantaloons. 1806-7 J. Beresrorp J/isertes Lum. Life 
(1826) x. Ixxxix, Loudly bursting ..the fastenings of your 
braces, and the strings of your pantaloons behind. 1825 
Retrospect. Rev. X11. 25 note, tn October 1812, an order 
was made by St. John’s and Trinity College, that every 
young man who appeared in Hall or Chapel in pantaloons 
or trowsers, should be considered as absent. 1834 Praxcuté 
Brit. Costume 316 Pantaloons and Hessian boots were 
introduced about the same period [i.e ¢1789]. 1855 
Wuitner Barefoot Boy 3 With thy turned-up panta- 
loons, And thy merry whistled tunes. 1857 CHAMBERS 
Inform, People 1. 7983/1 Pantaloons, which titted close to 
the leg, remained in very common use by those persons who 
had adopted them till about the year 1814, when the wearing 
of trousers, already introduced into the army, became fashion- 
able. 1858 Gen. P. Tuomrson Audi Alt, 1. xlvili. 187 
British officers, in all the priggery of sash and white panta- 
loon. 1885 Dickexs A/ut, Fr. 11. xi, Dressed in..pepper 
and salt pantaloons, 1877 M. M. Grant Sust-Mfaid viii, 
His loose shirt hung outside his pantaloons, 

e. See quot. and cf. PANTALETTES. 

1821 Ladies’ Museum Feb, (Parisian news), Female 
children wear pantaloons of merino, with short petticoats 
ofthe same. 1881 in Mrs. Power O'Donoghue Lacfies on 
Horseback v. 235 [For lorsewomenj Pantaloons of chamois 
leather, buttoning close at the ankles. . 

4, attrib. and Comé., as pantaloon-like adj. 

1675 Praitties Wheat, Poet. Pref. »#iij, Wbether the Trunck- 
Hose Fancy of Queen Elizabeth's days or the Pantaloon 
Genius of ours be best. a@ 1822 SHettey Devil xvi. 4 Could 
make his pantaloon seams start. 1858 Simmonos Dict, 
Trade, Pantaloon Stuff, material for men's trousers. 1892 
Sir J. C. Browne in Pall Wall G. 5 May 7/1, 1 should 
describe them as pantaloon-like girls, for many of them had 
a stooping gait and withered appearance, sbrunk shanks, 
and spectacles on nose. 

Pantalooned (-lznd), a. ([f. prec. +-ED2.] 
Wearing pantaloons; having pantaloons on; 


trousered. 

1798 CHARLOTTE Satu Fug. Philos. I. 27 He..was panta- 
Tooned and waistcoated after the very newest fashion. 1801 
in Spirit Pub. Frals. V. 233 No more the pantaloon’d, un- 
eeord spark, Displays his figure in the dusty Park. 1857 

EADE Course of True Love \1. iv. 160 Vhese pantalooned 
females praciise a reserve, compared with which the 
modesty of Europe is masculine impudence. 

Pantaloonery. [f.as prec. + -ERY.] 

1. The performance of a pantaloon in the panto- 
mime. 

1821 Lams Elia Ser. 1. Aly First Péay, The clownery and 
pantaloonery of these pantomimes have clean passed out of 
my head. 185§ wes 2 Apr., ‘The difficulties of Clownery 
and Pantaloonery had yet to be surmounted. Jig. 1885 
Society Nov. we At last that pantaloonery is ‘over’. 

2. ‘Materials for pantaloons’ (Webster 1864); 
trouserings. 

Pantalooning, v4/. 5b. rare. [f. PANTALOON 
+ -InG!: cf. tatloring, colonelling.| Playing the 
part of Pantaloon. 

1861 Mayvuew Loud. Labour 111. 121 He has given up 
clowning, and taken to pantalooning instead. 1862 Ad/ 

Year Kound 13 Sept. 12 Pantalooning is bad for a man’s 
spirits, bad for his manners, bad for his opinion of himself. 
Be aac -morph, etc. : see PANTOMETER, 

ANTO-, 


+ Pantap, an abbreviation of pantaple, PANTOFLE, 
1570 Levins Manip. 27/28 Pantap, catlopodium 


| 
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Pantaphel, -ap(p)le, obs. corrupt ff. PANTOFLE, 


+Pantarbe. Oés. [a. OF. pantarve (Cotgr. 
1611), ad. Gr. mayrdépBn some kind of precious 
stone.] A precious stone fabled to act as a magnet 


to gold: the stone of the sun. 

1587 T. Unperpown /etiodorus’ Ethiop, Hist. 54 The 
stoane is a Pantarbe, of secrete vertue. 1647 Trapp Comm. 
1 Let. ii. 4 And precious. Far beyond that most orient and 
excellent stone /antarée, celebrated by Philostratus. 1694 
Mortteux Rabelais v. xliil. 201 That Carbuncle alone would 
have darken‘d the Pantharb of Joachas the Indian Magician. 
1753 CHambers Cyc. Supf., Pantarbe,. .an imaginary stone, 
the virtues of wbich were similar to those of the magnet ; 
but exerted upon gold as those of the loadstone upon iron. 


+Pantarch. Ods. rare. [a F. pantarche, 
-arque (Rabelais), erron. form of fancarte Pax- 
carT.] A paper ; a general chart. 

1694 Morreux Rabelais, Pantag. Proguost. To Rdr., 
I have tumbled over and over all the Pantarchs of tbe 
Heavens, calculated the Quadrates of the Moon. 

+ Pa'ntas, pa'ntais. ? Ods. Also 6 panties, 
7 -asse, -ise, 8 -ess. [a. F. panvfats, -ots, from 
pantoiser, earlier Pantatsier, -tersier to Pant.] A 
pulmonary disease of hawks; also applied to the 
‘yellows’ in cattle. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Hush, (1586) 134b, If he haue 
the ecaties he will pant much, and shake in the Flanke. 
1611 Cotcr., Pantors, sbort wind, pursinesse ;..in Hawkes 
we call it, the Paniais. 1614 MaxKnam Cheap Hlusd. 11, 
xliv, (1668) 84 The Pantas is a very faint disease, and 
maketb a Beast to sweat, shake and pant much. 1688 R. 
Hotme Arsuoury ut. 237/2 (Diseases in Hawks) The Pantas, 
or Asina; a Disease in the Breast, which causeth shortness 
of breatb, or hinders the drawing of breath, called also the 
Pantise. 1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece ut 476 Of the Yellows 
in a Cow or Bullock, which some call the Pantess. 1847-78 
HaLuiweEL., Partas. 


Pantascope, erron. f. PANTOSCOPE. 


+Pantatype. Ods. [f. Gr. navra fl. ‘all 
things’ + Type; but the etymological form is 
PAanToTYPE.] ‘[he name given by Charles, Earl 
Stanhope, 1803, to a system of ‘universal type- 
printing’ projected by him. 

1803 A. Witson Let. to Authors, etc, Aug. (in Cotlec- 
tanea (O. H.S.) 111. 377) Earl Stanhope has lately pur- 
chased the two important Secrets of Pantatype Printing 
and of Stereotype Printing, in order to give them to the 
Public. Pantatype Printing means nniversal type printing; 
beinz applicable to all subjects. 1896 H. Harr Stanhope 
4 Oxford Press (ibid. 411) What then was Pantatype?) My 
own opinion is that.. Ld. Stanhope thought he saw his way 
to a wide-spread adoption of what we uow call ‘process’ 
work..Hard metal relief blocks [were to be used] in place 
of wood-cuts; intaglio engravings were to be copied and 
turned into relief blocks by the processes of Gengembre and 


others, 
Pantechnic (pzn,teknik), @. rare. [f. Gr. 
nav- all + rexvixds belonging to the arts.] Of, 


pertaining to, or comprehending all the arts. 

1848 Lowett Biglow Papers, Notices Indep. Press, Then 
do 1 perceive..the advantages of a pancratic or pantechnic 
education. 

Pantechnicon (pxnteknikgn). [f. Gr. rav- 
all + rexvixdv, nent. of Texvixds: see prec.] A 
word, invented as the name of a bazaar of al] kinds 
of artistic work, which has (through the fortune 
of the building) come to be applied to a large 
warehouse for storing furniture, and also to be 
colloquially used as short for pavfechnicon van, 
a furniture-removing van. 

1830 AMfech, Mag. XV. 393 Pantechnicon [Heading of 
Article, describing the building, in Motcomb Street, Belgrave 
Square, which was originally intended for a bazaar, and was 
afierwards converted into a warehouse for storing furniture]. 
1848 ‘VHackeray Van. Fatr \xi, The rich furniture and 
effects, ..rolled away in several enorinous vans to the 
Pantechnicon, where they were to lie until Georgy’s majority. 
1865 Dickens Aut, Fr. ti, He would have come home in 
matting from the Pantechnicon, hg Jos. Irvine Ann. Our 
Time, Suppl. (ed. 2) 155/2, 1874 [Feb.] 13.—The Pantechni- 
con, 1n Motcomb Street, ..used as a repository for furniture 
and all kinds of goods, destroyed by fire, together with its 
valuable contents. 1891 Palf Mall G. 31 Aug. 2/3 The 
friends.. who sent pantechnicons and heavy waggons doubt- 
less meant well. 

b. The attempt to reconcile the use with the 
etymology has given the following : 

1842 Branoe Dict, Sci. etc. Pantechnicon, signifies a 
place in which..every species of workmanship is collected 
and exposed for sale. Ihe large building near Belgrave 
Square is an excellent specimen of this modern invention. 
1845 Forp Handbk. Spain it. 731 The rest of the Peninsula 
considers them [the shops of Madrid] to be the magazine, the 
Pantechnicon of the universe. 

@. attrib., as pantechnicon-driver, -van. 

1892 Daily Chron. 28 Apr. 9/1 Situation wanted in house- 
hold removals in pantechnicon vans. 1897 Mary KincsLey 
W, Africa vii. 142 When you are an unsophisticated cannibal 
Fan you don’t require a pantechnicon van to stow away 
your one or two mushroom-shaped stools, knives, and 
cooking-pots, and a calabash or so. 1902 Daily Chron. 
28 Apr. 11/3 Pantechnicon Driver required ; smart. 

Panteen, -ein, var. forms of PANTINE. 

Pantel, -ell(e, obs. forms of PANTLE. 


Pantelegraph, -telephone: sce PAn- 2. 

Pante'llerite. 4/ix. (Named by Forstner 
from /antelleria, an island between Sicily and 
Tunis.] A mineral found at Pantelleria, inter- 


PANTHEIC, 


| mediate in composition between dacite and liparite, 
| and more or less trachytic in character. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Panteloun, -own, obs. ff. PANTALOON, 

Pantener, a freq. misreading of PAUTENER.] 
anteon(e, obs. forms of PANTHEON. 

+Panter!, Oés. (exc. Hist.) Forms: a. 3 
paniter, 3-4 -eter, 4-yter,-ytere; 8. 4~ panter, 
(4 painter, 5 pant(t)ere, -yr). (ME. paneter, 
etc., a. AF. paneter = F. panetier (12the. in 
Hatz.-Darm.) = Pr. paneter, Sp. panadero, It. 
panatiere, in med.L. padna-, panetarius, -tertus, 
baker (cf. OF. paneer to bake bread), f. L. paz-em, 
It. pane, Sp. paz, bread.] A word originally 
meaning ‘baker’, but in ME. usually applied to 
the officer of a household who supplied the bread 
and had charge of the pantry (an office now 
merged in that of butler); the controller of the 
bread in a Jarge establishment. 

a, 1297 R, Grouc. (Rolls) 3868 He 3ef.. pat lond of aungeo 
kaye is paneter [v. v7. panyter, panter]. /4zd. (Rolls) 9034, 
& is paniter & is chamberlein & is botiler al so. 1393 
Lanai, P, P/.C. xvi. 151 Pacience is hus paneter and payn 
to pouerte fyndep. ¢ 1450-60 Sf. Grossetest’s Househ, Stat. 
in Babees Bk. 330 Command the panytere with youre 
brede, & the botelare with wyne and ale, come to-gedur 
afore 30u at the tabulle. 1496 Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 
I. 305 Item, to the cuke and the panetare in Methven. .xiiijs. 

8B. 14.. Avetr. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 6234/8 Arthocopus, 
botelere, bakere weé panttere. c1450 Lk. Curtasye 667 in 
Babees Bk. 322 Penne comes be pantere with loues thre. 
¢1460 J. Russert Sk, Nurture ibid. 66 If thou be admitted 
in any offyce, as Butler or Panter,—in some places they are 
both one. ¢1§30 Vinpate Fouas Prol. Civ, Though ah the 
bred be committed vn to the panter. 1580 HottyBanp 
Treas. Fr. Tong, Vn Panetier, a Panter. [1851 ‘TuRNER 
Dom. Archit. \, iv. 137 Vhe Pantry..was superintended 
by the panter or pannetier.] 

Pa‘nter’. Ods. exc. dial, Also 4 paunter, 
5 pantire, -yr, 5-6 -ere, (6 panther). (ME. a. 
OF. panter ‘tendicula, lacum’ (13th c. in Godef.) ; 
cf. F. pantiére (Cotgr. ‘panthiere,a great swoope-net 
or drawing-net’) = It. pantiera ‘a kind of tramell 
or fowling net’ (Florio), in med.L. panthéra (Du 
Cange) ‘a species of net with which ducks are 
taken’; L. panthéra hunting-net, Gr. mayv6ypa 
large net, f. nav all + 67p wild beast, @npav to hunt. ] 
A fowling net, a fowler’s snare; a net, snare, trap, 
noose. Also fig. 

c 325 Poem Times Edw. If 457 in Pol, Songs (Camden) 
344 Pride hath in his paunter kauht the heie and the lowe. 
€1325 Metr. Hom. 69 Als a fouler Tas foules wyt gylder and 
panter. ¢1380 Wycuir Se. lis. 111. 200 Ydilnesse is pe 
develis panter. ¢1385 Cuaucer LZ. G. WV. Prol. 119 The 
smale foulis..That from the panter..ben skapid. ?a 1420 
Lypc. Chorle & BLyrde 77 This birde was trapped, & caught 
with a pantere. c1440 romp. Parv. 381/2 Pantere, snare 
for byrdys, daguens, fedica. 1483 [see Pantie sé., 1809 
Barcray Shyfp of Fotys (1874) 11. 297 As fysshe or byrde 
to panter, net orsnare, 1530 PatsGr. 251/2 Panther to catche 
byrdes with, Janneau. 1652 AsumoLe 7heat. Chent.215 The 
Byrd was trapped and cawt ina Panter, 1782 Etriinston 
Martial 1, xcuii. 173 Thy panters, unpropt, are decay’d To 
nets of Arachne’s control. 1900 £. 2), Dict., Panter (N. E. 
Laneash.), a snare for birds made of hair. 


Panter 3 (pa‘ntas). [f. Pant v.+-ER1.] 

1. One who or that which pants. 

a1729 Concreve On Mrs. Arabella Hunt's Singing ii, 
Which, warbling mystic sounds, Cements the bleeding 
panter’s wounds. 1823 Byron Juau vu. xxxix, All panters 
for newspaper praise. 1840 New A/onthly Mag. LX. 492 
Panters after posthumous reputation. 

2. slang, Vheheart. (Partlya pun upon ‘hart’.) 

a1joo B. E. Dict, Cant. Crew, Panter, a Hart. ¢1725 
Old Song in Farmer A/usa Pedestris (1896) 44 Didst thou 
know .. but half of the smart Which has seized on my 
panter, since thou didst depart. 1785 Grose Dict. Vude. 
T., Panter, a hart, that animal is, in the psalms, said to pant 
after the fresh water brooks. [vd. 1796 adds] Also the 
human heart, which frequently pants in time of danger. 

+3. (See quot.) Obs. 

1706 PHitirs, Panter, the Paunch or Belly; also a Sore 
or Gall on tbe Neck of Draught-Beasts. 

Panter, obs. form of PAINTER, PANTHER. 

Panterer (px‘ntara1). Now only //7s¢. Also 
5-6 -trer. [Expanded form of Panter}, as if from 
pantry + -ER: cf. adtlterer, upholsterer, etc.] 
= Panter], 

14. . Vom. in Wr.-Wiilcker 684/20 Hic panterius,a pantrer. 
¢1420 Chron. Vilod. 506 His Panterere to{k] a lofe bo 
ywys. 1552 Huroet, Pantrer, /’axarius. a3641 Br. 
Mountacu Acts & Afon. (1642) 427 They meet in the 
Refectory .. where .. the Panterer sets bread before them. 
1859 Parker Dom. Archit. WA. iii. 80 The Cloth being 
laid, the panterer brought forth the bread, 1883 77es 
(weekly ed.) 6 Apr. 9 Dukes and earls and knights acted as 
stewards and butlers and panterers, and. .haggled for their 
perquisites of scarlet cloth and wine and candles .. like 
commoner people. — . 

Pan-Teutonic, -Teutonism: see PAN- I. 

Panthan, Pantharb, variants of PANTHEON, 
PANTARBE, 


+ Panthe'an, a. Ods. = next. 

1730-6 Baier (folio), Panthean Statues, statues that 
represented all or the most considerable of the heathen 
deities. 

Pantheic (penprik), 2. rave. [f. PANTHE-UM 
+ -1¢.] Of the nature of a pantheum: combining 


PANTHBEISM. 


in one figure the symbols or attributes of many | 


different gods, 

1818 R. P. Kuicur Symbolic Lang. (1876) 81 Diana..has 
..titles and symbols expressive of almost every attribute, 
whether of creation, preservation, or destruction; as appears 
from the Pantheic figures of her. /d/d. 143 In engravings 
upon gems,..we often find the forms of the ram, goat, 
horse, cock, and various others, blended into one, so as to 
form Pantheic compositions, signifying the various attributes 
and modes of action of the Deity. 

Pantheism (pzx-npéjiz’m). [mod. f. Gr. zav- 
all + 6e-ds God + -18SM}; app. after PaANTHEIST. 

Panthéiste and panthéisme were used in French in 1712 
(E. Benoist Alé/anges 252, 265) the former app. taken from 
Toland’s English use (see next), the latter formed after it on 
the ordinary analogy of pairs in -fs¢ and -is, Toland does 
not appear to bave used Jantheisi.] 

1. The religtous belief or philosophical theory 
that God and the universe are identical (implying 
a denial of the personality and transcendence of 
God); the doctrine that God is everything and 
everything is God. 

1732 Watertano Chr. Vind. Charge 76 Pantheism..and 
Hobbism are scandalously bad, scarce differing from the 
broadest Atheism. a 1766 J. Brown Honoxr 176 note, That 
species of atheism commonly called Pantheism. 1823 Cotr- 
RIOGE 7'aé/e-t, 30 Apr., Pantheism and idolatry naturally 
end in each other: for all extremes meet. 1848 R. I. 
Wirserrorce Doct. /ucarnation v. (1852) 121 Pantheism, 
the principle of which is to merge the personality of the 
moral Governor in the circle of His works. 

2. The heathen worship of all the gods. 

1837 Sir F. Patcrave Alerch. & Friar. (1844) 21 The 
greater portion of the Tartar tribes professed a singular 
species of Pantheism, respecting all creeds, attached tonone. 
1861 Pearson Larly & Alid. Ages Eng. (1867) 1. 18 The 
spirit of Roman pantheism, which erected a temple to the 
divinities of all nations. 

Pantheist (pz‘njvjist). [f. as prec. + -1sT. 
First used by Toland 1705; thence F. panthéiste.] 
One who holds the doctrine of pantheism. 

1708 (¢/t/e) Socinianism truly Stated..; to which is prefixt 
Indifference in Disputes: Recommended by a Pantheist 
[J. Toland] to an Orthodox Friend. 1705 ToLanp 7did. 7 
The Pantheists..of which number I profess myself to be 
one. 1721 Bp. Hare Script. Vind. fr. Misrepr. Bp. Bangor 
Pref. 21 Thus prays this Pantheist (i.e. the impious author 
of the Panthetsticon) whose impudent Blasphemies loudly 
call for the Animadversions of the Civil Power. 1750 
Warsurton Wote Pope's Ess. Man 1. 268 We are parts of 
him, his offspring, as the Greek poet, a pantheist quoted by 
the Apostle, observes: And the reason is, becausea religious 
theist, and an impious pantheist, both profess to believe the 
omnipresence of God. 1778 ArtHorre Preval, Chr, 223 He 
is therefore a Spinozist or a philosophic pantheist. 1876 
GrapstonE in Contemp. Rev. June 24,1 am by no means 
sure that Dante is not a Pantheist. 

Pantheistic (pnp/ji'stik), 2. 
-1c: cf. Toland’s title Pazthersticon. 

1. Of or pertaining to pantheists, or pantheism. 

{1718 J. ToLano (¢7¢/e) Pantheisticon: sive Formula cele- 
brandz Sodalitatis Socraticee.) 1732 WaTtERLANO Chr. Vind. 
Charge 44 Tbe Pantbeistick System .. supposes God and 
Nature, or God and the whole Universe, to be one and the 
same Substance, one Universal Being ; insomuch tbat Mens 
Souls are only Modifications of the divine Substance. 
1856 Sir B. Brooie Psychol. Jug. \. iv. 118 ‘he pantheistic 
theory..has descended from the school of Pythagoras to 
these‘latter times. 

+2. = PanTHEic. Oéds. (? an error.) 

1842 Branve Dict. Sci. etc., Pantheistic,..a term applied 
to statues and figures. 

So Panthei'stical a. =sense 1; hence Pan- 
thei'stically adv. 

1840 THackeray aris Sk.-bk. (1872) 176 In this work, the 
lady asserts her pantheistical doctrine. 1848 7azt’s Alag. 
XV. 150 The Creator [is never) pantheistically identified 
with the works. 1870 Disraeti Lothatr xxx. 151 There is 
that human reason..which insists on being atheistical, or 
polytheistical, or pantheistical. 

Panthelematism, -thelism: sec Pan- 2. 

Pantheology (penpig'lédzi). [mod. f. Gr. 
mav-, PAN-, all + THEOLOGY.] 

+1. The whole sum of theology or divinity. Ods. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Pantheology, the whole sum of 
Divinity. 1658 PHitvirs, Panutheologie. 

2. Asynthetic theology comprehending all deities 
and all religions. 

a 1693 Urguhart's Rabelais w1.ii. 29 The true Spring and 
Source of the lively Idea of Pantheology. 1893 Jesple 
Bar Mag. XCV1I. 69 [His] intimacy with Greek pantheology 
was scarcely orthodox. . : 

Hence Pantheo'logist, one who studies or is 
versed in pantheology. 

1727 Baitey vol. Il, Pantheologist, a Student or Writer 
of universal or a whole Body of Divinity. (Soin later Dicts.) 

Pantheon (penprpn, pze'npign. Also 4 
panteon(e, 6 panthan, -ean, (panthee). [a. L. 
panthion, -theon, a, Gr. nav@eov a temple con- 
sccrated to all the gods (f. may- all + Oetos of or 
sacred to a god, 6eés a god). Cf VF. pasthéon. 

The ME. and carly mod. Eng. pronunciation (eg. in | 
Cowley and Jiailey’s Dict.) was AJa‘utheon; Johnson has 
panthé-onx, which is now the more prevalent in England.) | 

1. A temple or sacred building dedicated to all 
the gods, or wherc images or othcr memorials of 


ff as prec. + 


all the deities of a nation arc collected; spec. that 
at Rome which was originally built by Agrippa 
¢25 B.¢., and being on a circular plan has also 


430 


been called the Rotunda; since A.D. 609 it nas 
served as a Christian church, being known as Santa 
Maria Rotonda, 

213.. All Saints 37 in Herrig’s Archiv LXX1X. 435 That 
temple was callyd panteone.. Panteone is to sey in greke: 
‘Of all godis & deuellus eke’, ¢1350 Ad/ Saints 37 in 
Horstm. A /feng/. Leg. (1881) 143 Panteon pai calde pe name; 
‘Pe hows of goddes’, pat menes pe same. 1549 CovERNALE 
ete. Lvasm. Par. Rev. xvi. 25 The firste plage is fallen 
vpon all ydols and false goddes whiche they had set and 
packed together in one tempel of Pantheon, that is to saye 
all goddes. [1585 T. Wasnincton tr. Wicholay's Voy. 1. xx. 
57 The proportion of the Panthee of Rome.) 1586 Sir E. 
Hosy Pol. Disc. Truth xxx. 140 The Romanes allowed the 
seruice of all gods, hauing for that ende builded a ‘'emple 
to all gods called Pantheon. 1588 Suaxs. Vit. A. 1. i. 242 
Lauinia will I make my Empresse.. And in the Sacred 
Panthan her espouse. 1617 Moryson /¢/n. 1. 135 Marcus 
Agrippa..built this Church, and dedicated it to Jupiter.. 
and to Ceres, and to all the gods, whereupon it was called 
Pantheon. 1727- VaweEy, Pan'theon, 1740 Dyer Auins of 
Rome Poeins (1761) 28 Yon venerable dome, Which virtuous 
Latium, with erroneous aim, Rais’d to her various deities, 
and nam'd Pantheon. 1860 HawtHorne Alard. Faun 
(1883) 516 The world has nothing else like the Pantheon, 

b. fig. ‘Temple’ or ‘shrine of all the gods’. 

1596 Nasue Saffron-Walden Wks. (Grosart) 111. 155 Of 
this John ‘Vhorius..I will speake.., his Church another 
Pantheon or Vemplunt amnium deornm, the absolutest 
Oracle of all sound deuinitie. 1639 Futter //oly IWar (1640) 
4 Poland, the Pantheon of all religions. 1663 CowLey On 
bk, present. itself to Univ. Libr. Oxf 1 Hail, Learning’s 
Pantheon | Hail the sacred Ark, Where all the World of 
Science does embarque! 1882 Athenwuit 30 Dec. 878/1 
Scherer..has room in his literary pantheon for every legiti- 
mate form of art. 1899 Kart Rosesery Sf. Cromwell 14 
Nov., Everyone, I think..has, in their heart of hearts a 
Pantbeon of their historical demigods..a shrine in wbich 
they consecrate the memories of the deaths of the noblest 
and bravest men. 

e. transf, A building resembling or compared to 
the Pantheon at Rome; now, especially, a building 
serving to honour the illustrious dead of a nation, 
who are either buried there or have memorials 


erected to them in it. 

The latter use had app. its origin in the church of St. 
Geneviéve in Paris, which in some respects resembles the 
Pantheon at Rome, and which, both before the Revolution 
and since, has been used for this purpose, being so renamed 
at that period. 

1713 IVard's Simp. Cobler 12 It were. .requisite, that the 
City should repair Pauls... for an English Pantheon, and 
hestow it upon the Sectaries, freely to assemble in. 1727-41 
Cuameers Cyc/. s.v., The chapel of the Escurial, wnich is tbe 
burying place of the kings of Spain, is also a rotondo; and 
in imitation of that of Rome, is also called pantheon. 1801 
{see PANTHEONIZE below]. 1838 /ueycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XVII. 
76/2 Vhe Pantheon, or church of St. Genevieve, is perhaps 
the most magnificent of the modern edifices in Paris.. ..he 
west portico bears some resemblance to the Pantheon at 
Rome. 1855 Loudon as it is to-day 29 Westminster Abbey 
may not inaptly be called the pantheon of the glory of 
Britain. 1890 IVhttaker’s Aluanack 346/2 The French 
Chamber..decided to transfer the remains of Carnot, Mar- 
ceau, and Baudin to the Pantheon. 

2. A habitation of all the gods; the assemblage 
of all the gods; the deities of a people collectively. 

isso Bae /iage Both Ch. xvi. Sel. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 
491 Lhe blasphemous Pantheon of Rome once perishing, al] 
other churches of the unfaithful must needs follow soon after 
intheir course. 1806 T. Maurice Fall of Mogul Introd. 15 
To that superstitious race the universe Is a vast pantheon, 
filled with intellectual beings of various classes and powers, 
1853 Maurice Proph. & Kings xxv.435 However intricate the 
relations of the gods may seem tous in the Greek pantheon. 
1862 Beverioce Hést. [udia U1. 1. ii. 22 The Hindoo 
pantheon now boasts of being able to muster 330,000,000 
deities. 1878 Mactear Ce/fs ii. (1879) 22 Higbest in the 
Celtic Pantheon was the golden-handed sun. 

b. A name for a treatise on all the gods, 

1698 [A. Tooke] (title of transl.) The Pantheon, Repre- 
senting the Fabulous Histories of tbe Heatben Gods and 
Most Illustrious Heroes .. Written by Fra. Pomey. 1790 
(¢itZe) Bell's New Pantheon, or Historical Dictionary of 
Gods, Demi-Gods, Heroes, and Fabulous Personages of 
Antiquity. 1824 Warr Sibliotheca Brit. \. s.v. Stephen 
Bateman, Golden Book of Heathen Gods...This work has 
been considered as one of the first attempts towards a Pan- 
theon, or descriptions of the Heathen Gods. 

e. A collection of wax-work models of the gods. 

1711 Spect. No. 46 Advt., Mr. Penkethman’s Wonderful 
Invention call’d the Pantheon: or, the Temple of the 
Heathen Gods.. The Figures..move their Heads [etc. ]. 


3. Name of a large building in London (‘ having 
a dome like the Pantheon ’— Walpole, Zed. to Afann 
26 Apr. 1771), opened as a place of public enter- 
tainment in 1772: hence allusively. 

1772 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 69 Last night was opened. .the 
much-talked-of receptacle of fashionable pleasure, The Pan. 
theon, to a crouded coinpany. 1774 Foorr Cozeners 1. Wks. 
1799 II. 146 Expences in attending plays, operas, mas- 
querades, and pantheons. 1782 Wescey Ilés. (1872) XI. 
158 We are making swift advances toward it [lewdness], by 
playbouses, masquerades, and pantheons, 

4. attrib. =Of all the gods or heroes. 

1767 H.Watrote Let. to A/anz 30 May, I shall make a 
solemn dedication of it in my pantheon Chapel. 

IIsnce Pantheo'nic a., of the nature of or re- 
sembling a panthcon; Panthe:oniza‘tion, admis- 
sion into the panthcon; Panthe-onize v. ¢ravs., 
to admit into the pantheon ; to inter in the Pan- 
thcon. 

1801 Paris as if was 11. x\vili. 137 Marat .was..pan- 
theonized, that is, interred in the Pantbeon, 1804 Europ. — 


PANTHER. 


Mag. XLV. 437/1 The insanity of the people in pantheonizing 
and dispantheonizing Marat and Mirabeau. 1865 J. H. 
Incrauam Pillar of Fire (1872) 223 All these sacred figures 
decorated this pantheonic portico. 1883 R. brown £77- 
danus 4 The formal pantheonization of divinities. 


Panther (pzx‘npo1), Forms: 3-6 panter, 
4-6 pantere, (5 panteere), 5-6 panthere, (7 
-ar), 5~ panther. [MIi. pantere, a. OF. pantére 
(Ph, de Thaun, 12th c.), mod.l. panthére, ad. L. 
panthéra, ad. Gr. navOnp. (The solitary instance 
in OF. is merely an alien word from L. or Gr.) 

The subjective analysis of the name, as from Gr. mev- all+ 
Onp beast, gave rise to many fancies and fables; see Ph. de 
Thaun Sestiaire 224, etc.) 

1. Another name for the Leopard (Fe/i's pardus); 
popularly applied to large leopards. 


As with other exotic animals, the name, handed down from 
the Latin writers, was known long before the animal; all 
the early references merely reflect the statements of ancient 
authors and their medizval continuators. These statements 
were long believed to refer to a beast distinct from the 
leopard; a belief encouraged by there being two Latin 
names fanthéra and fardus, as to the relation between 
which the ancient writers themselves were not clear, and by 
fabulous notions as to the generation of the leopard as a 
hybrid between the lion and the ‘ pard ’, and as to the sweet 
fragrance fabled to be exhaled hy the pantber. Down to 
modern times (cf. quot. 1813) the * panther’ was supposed to 
be at least a larger and more powerful kind of leopard, 
a distinction not scientifically tenable. 

[@1000 Panther 12(Gr.) Is bat deor Pandher bi noman 
haten, pas be nidda bearn wisfeeste weras on gewritum 
cyd0an bi pam anstapan.] ¢1220 /iestiary 733 Panter is an 
wilde der, Is non fairere on werlde her. 1398 TRrevisa 
Barth, De P. R. xvur )xxxii. (1495) 834 Lyons in Siria ben 
blacke wyth white speckis and ben lyke to Panteres. ¢ 1430 
Lypc. Reas. § Sens. 6438 In his sheelde, yif ye lyst here, 
Hath enprented a pantere. 1484 Caxton Sables of Afsop 
iv. v, Fable of a panthere whiche felle in toa pytte. 1503S. 
Hawes Lxamp. Virt. ix. 4 And by a swete smelle I knewe 
a pantere. 1545 Jove Aa. Dan. vii. 98 The leoparde 
or spotted panthere.. signifieth the kingdom of great 
Alexander. 1642 Rocers Waaman Ep. Ded. 4 Which (as 
the Panthars breath,.) hath made your name sweet. 1658 
Priturs, /anther,a kinde of spotted beast, the Leopard, 
or Libard being the Male, the Panther the Female. 1687 
Drypen Hind & P. 11. 228 The Panther’s breath was ever 
famed for sweet. 1813 Bincrey Aziz. Biog. 1. 261 In his 
general habits he [the Leopard] resembles the Panther, 
lying in ambush for prey. 1814 Cary Dante's [nf 1. 30 
Lo] a panther, nimble, light, And cover’d with a speckled 
skin, appear’d. 1891 Frowrr & Lypexker J/annuals xi, 
515 The attempts to separate a larger and more robust 
variety, under the name of Panther, from a smaller and 
more graceful form, to which the name Leopaid migbt pro- 
perly be restricted, have failed. 

Jig. 1821 Suetrev /Zel/as 316 Her slow dogs of war .. see 
Tbe panther, Freedom, fled to her old cover, Amid seas 
and mountains, and a mightier brood Crouch round. 

2. Applied in America to the puma or cougar, 
Felts concolor, also called PAInvtER3; and, some- 
times, to the jaguar, /*. ova. 

1730 NV. Fersey Archives X1. 202 On Monday..was killed 
--a monstrous large Panther. 1774 Goi.osm. Nat, /fist. 1. 
146 The jaguar or panther of America. 1808 Pike Sources 
Alississ. (1810) 66 Saw a very large animal, which, from 
its leaps, I supposed to have been a panther; but if so, it 
was twice as large as those on the lower Mississippi 1822 
Niles’ Register X X11. 304/72 A panther, nine feet long, was 
lately found dead on the shore of lake Ontario. 1839 Penny 
Cyel. XIII. 434/2 The Jaguar, or American Panther, ..is the 
form of the Leopard found in the New World. It is. .the 
Panther or Great Panther of the furriers. 1843 Marryat 
AM. Violet xliv. 369 note, The puma, or red panther, is also 
called ‘American lion, cougar’. 1894 Cent. AZag. Apr. 849 
The panther was long called a ‘tyger’ in the Carolinas, and 
a ‘lyon’ elsewhere. 

3. fig. Applied to a fierce or savage man. 

1868 Sat. Kev. 18 Jan. 75/2 Even authoresses seem to 
accept with perfect equanimity the idea that taming the 
male panther is out of the question. 

+4. Name of a (?sweet-smelling) drug. Ods. 

1656 Acts & Ord. Larl. c 20 (Scobell) 464 Drugs called 
Panther, the pound, £2. 1662in Stat. /reland (1765) I. 403. 

5. attrib. and Comb., as panther-jump, -killing, 
-springer, -tooth, -tread; panther-like, -spotted. 
adjs.; panther-cat, the ocelot (Funk 1895) ; pan- 
ther-cowry, a spotted cowry, Cyfrwa pantherina 
of the East Indies (zéz¢.); panther-lily, U.S., 
the Californian lily, L2/anz pardalinum; panther- 
moth, a collector’s name for a European geome- 
trid, Cidarta unangulata (Cent. Dict. 1890); 
panther’s bane, a plant, also called Wolf’s bane; 
panther-toad, a Sonth African toad, Bufo pan- 
therinus (Cassell’s Encycel. Dict. 1886) ; panther- 
wood, a variety of the citron wood or sandarach 
tree, Callistris guadrivaluts (Cent, Dict. 1890). 

1774 Gotosm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 111. 254 Au animal of the 
*panther kind. 1857 C. Bronte /’70fessor I. xii.197 Envy 
and *panther-like deceit about her mouth. 1884 Mitter 
Plant-n, 78/1 *Panther Lily. 1900 /iedd 23 June 903/3 
Lilium) superbum .. requires a vegetable soil like the 
Panther lily. 1820 SHetiey J} 7tch of A tlas xxxviii, Amid 
The *panther-peopled forests. 1712 tr. Pomwt's Hist, Drugs 
I. 39 Wolf or *Panther’s bane..1sa Root divided by Lumps 
or Clods. 1§93 Nasue Christ's 7, Wks. (Grosart) IV. 77 
Some soules of this *Panther-spotted Ierusalem, may bee 
extraught to loy with me. 1898 G. Mrreoitn Odes Fx 
Hist. 48 The smiter, “panther-springer, trapper sly. 1834 
Tait's Alag. 1. 341/2 With *panther-teeth their victim's 
heart They tear. 1899 /i’esti7. Gaz. 9 Feb. 2/1 The cat.. 
still keeps. .the bold, free *panther-tread with which it paced 
of yore the temple courts ofjThebes. 


PANTHERESS. 


Pantheress (pa nporés). [f. prec. + -Ess.] 


A female panther. 

1862 Frovpe in Sir J. Skelton Shirley's 7able-t. 127 Mary 
Stuart .. was something between Rachel and a pantheress, 
1877 Dtxon Diana, Lady Lyf 11. vu. tv. 201 A pantheress 
is not armed witha more stealthy foot. 


b. fig. Applied to a fierce or cruel but beantifal 


woman. Also atérid. 

1868 Saf. Rev. 18 Jan. 75/2 A herotne of the beautiful 
pantheress order. .18g0 ‘Kk. BoLprewoop’ A/iner's Right 
(1899) 43/1 You are just as much carried away by this 
infernal scoundrels regular features and soft voice, as that 
handsome pantheress that he's stolen somewhere. 

Pantherine (pz‘nporain, -rin), a. [ad. L. 
panthérin-us, {. panthéra PANTHER: see -1NE1.] 
Resembling a panther, spotted like a panther; of, 
belonging to, or characteristie of a panther. 

1656 Diount Glossogr., Pantherine. 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. Snpp., Pantherine tables, panthering mensz, among 
the Romans, tables made of citron wood..had this name 
from their being spotted after the mannerof panthers. 1883 
Fenn Edis Children (ed. 2) 1. 1. xix. 314 [She] curled herself 
gracefully ..ina pantherine style in the corner of the carriage. 
1890 — Double Knot 1. iL 73 Marie made a pantherine 
bound across the room. 

Pa‘ntherish, ¢. [f. PantHER+-1sH1.] Some- 
what like, or characteristic of, a panther. 

1892 Blackw. Mag. CLI. 114/2 Graceful in a lithe, pan- 
therish way. 1895 Athenzum 27 July 125/2 A..boneless 
puppet, at the mercy of any specimen of ‘ pantherish’ grace 
(there are several panthers) who takes him in hand. 

|| Pantheum (penpiim). Mostly in pl. pan- 
thea. [late L. panthéunt, f. Gr. mdvOeaos: see 
PANTHEON. In mod, F. panthée.] More fully 
signum pantheum ; A statue combining the figures, 


symbols. or attributes of several deities. 

1706 Prittirs, Panthea or Signa Panthea. 1729-41 
Cuampers Cycl, Panthea, Uavéeca, among the ancients 
were single statues, composed of the figures, or symbols of 
several different divinities combined. 1730-6 in Battry 
(folio). 1775 Asn, Pantheune...A siatue adorned with the 
figures or symbols of the gods. 1838 in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 
790/2. 1884 Fensece tr. Michaelis Anc. Marbles Gt. Brit. 
628 In the fashion of the signa fanthea this youth unites in 
his own person the attributes of various gods .. Poseidon .. 
Apollo.. Dionysos..Ares.. Eros. 

+ Panthne‘tist. Oés. rare. [f. Gr. wave all + 
Ovnrés mortal + -13T.] (See quot.) 

1660 IncrLo Bentiv. & Ur. un. (1682) 208, I will premise 
a few things concerning the ‘Iemperand Design of the 
Panthnetists. [sargin] Such as think the Soul and Body 
to perish in Death. : ‘ 

Panthodic (penppdik), a. Physiol. rare. [f. 
Gr. mavr(o- Panto- + Gr. 656s way.) Said of 
nervous action: Proceeding in all directions from 
a single point. 

1850 Marsitait Wace Syvops. Diast. Nerv. Syst. i. § 7 
(1852) 13 (heading) Panthodic Law of Action of the Vis 
Nervosa. /éid., I nse the term panthodic in a very 
emphatic sense; I helicve that no spot of the diastaltic 
system can be excited without telling upon every other. 
1853 tn Dunattson Med. Lex. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Pantible, corrupt form of PANTOFLE. 

Pantile (pznjtail). Also 7-9 pan tile, pan- 
tile, 8 pan-tyle. [f. Pan 56.14 Tiesd. Cf Du. 
dakpan (Kilian dack-panne), lit. roof-pan; Ger. 
dachpfauue, pfanuenziegel pan-tile.] 

1. A roofing tile transversely eurved to an ogee 
shape, one curve being mueh larger than the 
other; when laid on the roof the greater part of 
their surface forms a concave channel for the 
deseent of water, while one side forms a narrow 
convex ridge, whieh overlaps the edge of the 
adjoiming tile. 

The name has also been applied to tiles made witha single 
curve, which were laid edge to edy, on their convex sides, 
the junction of two edges being covered by another tile laid 
with its concave side downward; also, improperly, to flat 
overlapping roofing tiles. 

1640 Charter City London Table of Rates, Tyles vocat’ 
Pan Tyles or Flaunders ‘I’'yles the thousand, ij¢@. 1703 
Moxon AMfech. Exerc. 230 Pan-Tiles, being about thirteen 
Inches long, with a Nob or Button to hang on the Liths.. 
The best sort..are called Flemmish Pan-Tiles. 1738 (CG. 
Syatn) Curious Relations \1. y. 108 ‘Those Leaves..serve 
instead of Pan-Tiles to cover their Dwellings. 1816 J. Smiru 
Panorama Sc. & Art 1. 190 Common tiles for roofs are 
called pan tiles. 1880 Barinc-Goutp Afehalah i, A small 
farm-house .. roofed with red pan-tiles. 1881 Younc Avery 
Man his own Mechanic § 1205. 561 Plain tiles are perfectly 
flat, while pantiles are curved in form = something after 
the manner of the letter s. : 

b, in sing. collectively, or as a material. 

1697 Damrier Voy, (1729) I. 387 The Houses are large, 
strongly built, and covered wnh Pan-tile. 1727 PAtlip 
Quarll 65 Their Houses are..Cover’d with Pantile. 

te. Erroneously applied to flat Dutch or 
Flemish paving tiles, and so to the Parade at 
Tunbridge Wells which was paved with these. Ods. 

1774 Foote Cozeners 1. Wks. 1799 II. 171 At ‘T'unbridge.. 
they have the oddest pantile walk. 1784 H. Watrote rit. 
Traveller 25 (Tunbr. Wells) {The shops] are ranged on one 
side of a walk called the Pantiles, from its pavement. 1805 
Moore To Lady #l, 1 When.. Tunbridge saw, upon her 
Pantiles, The merriest wight of all the kings That ever ruled 
these gay gallant isles. 1806 Guide to Watering Pl. 419 
The foriner [Upper Walk] was once paved with pantiles, 
raised about four steps above the other. 

2. Ilumorously applied to hard sea biseuit, etc. 

1873 Slang Dict. s.v., Pantile also means a flat cake with 
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jam on it, given to boys at boarding-schools instead of 
pudding. 1891 Ladour Commission Gloss., Pantiles, term 
used to express the hardness of old sea biscuits ground into 
meal and then re-baked. 1901 FarMerR Slang, Pantile 
(nautical) a biscuit. ' 

3. attrib. and Comd,, as pantile-roof, -works; 
pantile-lath, an extra stout lath used for support- 


ing pantiles on a roof. 

1776 G, Sesipre Building in Water 66 A nine Foot *Pan- 
tile-lath. 1873 E. Sron H orkshop Receipts Ser. 1. 127/1 Latlis 
called by bricklayers double laths, and the larger ones pan- 
tile laths. 2837 Howitt Rer. Live ti. iv. (1862) 127 A long 
shed, stone walls and *pantile roof. 1703 Procla.10 Jan, 
in Lond. Gaz, No. 3879/4 The Brick and *Pantile Works 
near Tilbury Fort. ; 

+b. Applied eontemptuously in 1Sth c. to rural 
Dissenters’ meeting-houses (sometimes, like ordi- 
nary eottages, roofed with pantiles), and to those 


who attended them: see quots. Ods. 

1715 Mrs. Centiuvre Gotha Election Wks. 1760 III, 
163 Mr. Vickup’s a good Churchman..none of your occa- 
sional Cattle; none of your hellish pantile Crew. /d¢d. 181 
I'll have you hang'd for 't, I will, you Pantile Monster. 
1785 Grose Dict. Vulg. T., Pantile house (ed. 1796 Pantile 
Shop|, a Presbyterian, or other dissenting meeting house, 
frequently covered with pantiles. 

Henee Pa‘ntiled a@., covered with pantiles; 


+ Pantiler: sce 3b. 

1778 Love Feast 12 led by the Spirit to John’s *pantil’d 
Roof. 1870 F. R. Witson Ch. Lindisfarne 89 [It] rises 
over the thatched and pantiled roofs. .notably. 1856 MavHew 
World Lond. 249 The officers. .used to designate the extra- 
ordinary religious convicts as ‘*pantilers’, 1889 Drvs- 
DALE J/fist. Presiyter. Eng. 443 Their frequenters were 
in some localities nick-named ‘ Pantilers’, these pantiles 
formtng a substantial yet economical roof, 

Pa‘n-ti:ling. [f. Paxtine + -Inc1.] The 
covering of a roof with pantiles; pantiles col- 
lectively or in the mass. 

1805 R. W. Dickson /’ract. Agric. 1. £9 Pan-tiling, with 
small-sized deal lath, and sparkled within side. 1825 J. 
Nicnotson Oferat. Mechanic 550 A square of pan-tilinz 
requires 180 tiles, laid at aten-inch gauge. 1894 Times 
23 Apr. 13'2 Wood and pantiling and boarded roofs taking 
the place of brick or stone and slate. 

+Pantine. Ods. Also pantein, -een, -in. 
[In F. pantin, formerly pantine (‘ une jatte de Saxe, 
une pantine de Boncher’, Diderot /romenade du 
Sceptique, 1747-9), which some French etymolo- 
gists have referred to Pantin a village near Paris; 
bnt sce quot. 1748.] A pasteboard figure of a 
human being, having the neck, body, and limbs 
jointed, so as to move when pniled by a thread or 
wire : a fashionable toy in the middle of the rSthc. 

1748 Lond. Mag. 271 The ridiculous folly of Panteins (zo¢e. 
Paper or pastboard puppets, coniriv’d to move in all postures, 
so call'd from mademoiselle Pantein, one of the marshal 
Saxe's fob. 1750] ladies, who is said to be the inventer} 
1749 Mrs. Derany Live & Corr. (1861) II. 505 She has 
begun and almost finished. .a set of pantines. 1754 SuEb- 
BEARE Matrimony (1766) II. 75 She resembled a Pantine, 
and wanted nothing but a Whalehone in her Head to give 
her a Twirl, and flirt her two long Arms into Motion. 1790 
Bystander 174 Edwin is as much of an actor as a panteen 
isof apuppet. (1881 Besant & Rice Chafl. of Fleet u. v, 
Pantines, a ridiculous fashion of paper doll then in vogue as 
a toy for ladies with nothing to do.] 

Panting (pxntin), vé/.sd. [f. Pant 7. +-1nc1.] 
The aetion of the verb Pant, in various senses. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 381/2 Pantynge, anelacio,vel anelatus. 
1580 Sipney /s. x1. i, My soul in panting plaieth, 
Thirsting on my God to looke. 1647 CLazenpon Hist, 
Red. t. § 35 The Prince’s Journey into Spain, which .. 
had begot such a terrible panting in the hearts of all good 
English-men. 1715-20 Pore /é/iad xvt 134 His breath, in 
quick, short pantings, comes and goes. 1837 Hawrnorxe 
Lwice-told 7. (1851) I. xvi. 251 ‘The horses.. heave tbeir 
glistening sides in short quick pantings. 

Pa‘nting, f//. 4. [f. as pree.+-InG2.] That 
pants, in vartous senses: see PANT v. 

1572 Gascoicne Dan Bartholomew Wks. (1587) gt, I feele 
my panting heart begins to rest. 1616 Cnapman Aluseus, 
tero & L. 368 She hugg’d her panting husband. 1718 
Prion Power 172 Frequent for breath his panting bosom 
heaves. 1828 Livhts & Shades \1. 13 One poor panting girl. 
1897 Alibutt’s Syst. Med. 111. 83 The respirations are short 
and panting. 

Hence Pa'ntingly adv., in a panting manner; 
with short quick breaths. 

1605 Snaxs. Lear 1v, iii. 28 (Qo.) Once or twice she heau’d 
the naine of father Pantingly foorth, as if it Ben her heart. 
1744 ArmstronG Preserv. Health 1. 559 Thick and pant- 
ingly The breath was fetch’d. 1892 Harfger's Alag. July 
190/2, ‘I came—on the first—train ', answered Lois, pantingly. 

Pantiple, corrupt form of PantTor.e. 

Pantisocracy (pentisg’krasi, -ais-). [f. Gr. 
navr-, PANTO- all + igoxpatia Isocracy.] A form 
of social organization in which all are equal in 
tank aud soeial position; a Utopian community in 
which all are equal and all rule. 

1794 SoutHEY Lef. 20 Sept. iu Life 1. 221 We preacbed 
Pantisocracy and Asphete(rlism everywhere. 1821 Byron 
Juan i. xciii, All are not moralists like Southey, when 
He prated to the world of ‘ Pantisocrasy’. 1887 Downen 
Shelley \. iv. 135 Southey and Coleridge..had dreamed of 
pantisocracy on the banks of the Susquehanna. 

Pantisocrat (pxntaisdkret). [f. as pree. 
after aristocrat, deutocrat.) One who advocates 
or promotes pantisoeraey. 
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PANTO-. 


time for you to take leave of the navy,and beconie acquainted 
with all our brethren, the pantisocrats. 1895 SainTsBury 
Ess, Eng. Let. Ser. 1. 10 It was impossible to start tt with- 
out money, of which most of the Pantisocrats had none. 


So Pantisocra‘tic, Pantisocra‘tical a7/s., per- 
taining to, involving, or upholding pantisocracy ; 
Pantiso‘cratist = fantisocrat. 

1794 CoLerince Lef. 18 Sept. in Life Southey 1. 219 C—, 
the most excellent, the most *Pantisocratic of aristocrats, has 
been laughing atme. 1794 Soutuey /ef,14 Oct. ibid, 222 
This Pantisocratic scheme has given me new life. 1887 W. 
Hunt Sristot 186 Here the young poets elaborated their 
scheme of a pantisocratic settlement on the Sesquehanna. 
1803 W. Taytor in Robberds J/cm. I. 442 To found a 
Chistian platonical *pantisocratical republic. 1880 DowpEex 
Southey 39 With such a sum they might both qualify by 
marriage for membership in the pantisocratical community. 
1835 Macautay £ss., Mackintosh's Hist. Rev. (1843) IL. 
216 Rushing from one wild extreme to another, out-Pain- 
ing Paine, out-Castlereaghing Castlereagh, *Pantisocratists, 
Ultra-Tories, heretics fetc.]. 1883 Hatt Caine Codw. Crit. 
ii. 37 Coleridge, Southey and Lovell... were all three 
passionate pantisocratists. 

Pantle (pz'nt'l), 56. Now dia/. 
pantelle, 6 -el(l, 9 pantle. [app. an altered 
form of PANTER *®.] A snare for birds, esp. snipe. 

1483 Cath. Angi. 268/1 Pantelle strynge (4. A Pantyr), 
pedica. 1552 Hutort, Pantell, setter, or snare, pedica, 
1856 J. Davies Kaces 237 (E.D.D.). 1882 Lancash, Gloss., 
Pantie, a bird-snare made of l:air. 1893 J. Watson Conf 
Poacher 39 We used to take them {snipe} in pantles made 
of twisted horsehair. 1897 Macruerson J rid-fowling 458 
(E. D, D.) In South Furness men snare snipe by means of 
engines locally cailed pantles. 

Pa‘ntle, v. Oés. exe. dial. [f. Pant vw. with 
dim. or frequentative ending -LE.] z7#¢7. To pant. 

(1632 Row ey Homan Never Vexed u.in Hazl Dedsley 
XII. 128 My heart 1 O my heart ! if it does not go pantle. 
pantle, pantle..[ am no honest woman.] 1652 Urquuart 
Jewel Wks. (1834) 222 The Italian,.foamed at the mouth 
..and fetcbed a pantling breath. 1678 Cotton Scavvon. tv. 
142 Although her woful heart did pantle. 1875 Porson 
Quaint Words 15. 1890 Gloue. Gloss., Pantle, to pant 
{Also S. Worcestersh. (lu. D. D.).] 

Pantler (pz‘ntloz). Now only Hés¢. [app. an 
altered form of PantER1!, Panreres, ? after bzé/er. 
(Not in Freneh, nor app. in med.L.)] = Panter], 

€ 1330 R. Brunxe Ch7on. (1810) 33 The kyng tok pis pante- 
lere, & strangled him right bore. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 381/2 
Pantlere, fanttarius. 1483 Cath. cing/. 268/1 A Pantelere, 
zér A butlere. 1533 Wriothes1.£v Chron. (1875) I. 21 The 
Earle of Arrondell butler, the Viscount Lisle pantler. 1597 
Suaks. 2 //ex. /’, tt. iv. 258 Hee would haue made a good 
Pantler, hee would haue chipp'd Bread well. 1679 Blount 
Ane. Tenures 36 The Mannor..to be held by the service of 
being Pantler to the Kings .. at their Coronations. 1706 
Lond. Gaz No. 4252/2 The Butler and the Pantler have 
taken his Name off the Tables in their Offices. 1842 BaRnam 
Ingol. Leg. Ser. uu. Lay St. Cuthbert, Pantler and serving: 
man, henchman and page, Stand sniffing the duck-stuffing 
(onion and sage). 

Panto- (pznto\, before a vowel Pant-, repr. 
Gr. mavro- (navt-, mav0-), eombining form of 
mas, wav (stem mavr-) all, already used in aneient 
Gr. (where often interchangeable with may- PAN-) 
in forming adjs. and a few substantives used 
attrib., as mavrapxos (Soph.) all-ruling, wavrodands 
of all kinds, mavroxparap almighty, mavroxriorns 
ereator of all; in later Gr. it beeame much more 
frequent. The word msavréyipos was adopted in 
L. as pantomiuius and thence eame into French 
and English as pantomime before 1600. Other- 
wise, the formation of words in fazto- began in 
the r7th c., and beeame more frequent in the rgth; 
but this has not become a living element forming 
compounds like the eognate PAn- 1 in Pan-Anglt- 
can, Pan-American, and the like. The ehief 
derivatives of fan/o- appear in their alphabetical 
places ; the following are of minor importance: 

+Panto-chrono'meter: scequot. {+Panto-de'vil, 
nonce-wd,., 2 eomplete or entire devil. Panto- 
ganglitis /’ath.: sce quots. Pa:mntogela’stic, 
-al adjs. [Gr. yeAaotuds risible], all-laughable. 
Panto-genous a. J/in. [Gr. -yevns born, produced; 
in IF’, pantogéne|; seeqtuots. + Panto-ia‘trical ., 
universally healing, all-healing. + Pamtomancer, 
adiyiner upon all kinds of things. Pantomorph 
(erron. panta-) [Gr. mavrdpoppos], that which takes 
any or all shapes; so Pantomo‘rphie a, (panta-), 
assuming any or all forms. Pantopela‘gian a. 
[Gr. édayos sea: cf. F. pantopélagien (Littré)], 
frequenting or inhabiting all scas. + Pantophile 
[F. pantophile], a lover of all. Pantople‘thora 
Path., general plethora. Panto‘pterous a. Zool. 
[Gr. mrepov wing, fin], of or pertaining to the 
Pantoptera, a family of fishes having all fins but 
the ventral (Mayne £xfos. Lex. 1857). Panto- 
therian a, [Gr. Opa, Onpiov beast], of or pertain- 
ing tothe Paz/otheria, an extinct order of American 
Jnrasste mammals; sé. a member of this order. 
|| Pantozoo'tia = fansooty: see PAN- 2 (Harris 
Dict. Med. Termituol. 1854-67). 

1842 Brande Dict, Sez. etc., *Pantochronometer, a term 
recently invented and applied to an instrument which is 
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1794 Soutuey Let. 20 Sept. in Life 1. 221 It will then be | a combination of the compass, the sun-dial, and the universal 
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time-dial, and performing the offices of all three, 1694 
Morreux Rabelais y. xiii, Oh you Devils, cry’d Friar 
thon, Proto-Devils, *Panto-Devils, you would wed a Monk, 
would you? 1857 Mayne Exfos. Lex., *Pantoganglitis, 
-» term for inflammation of the ganglia, central and 
peripherical ; also for oriental cholera, 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Pantoganglitis, a term for malignant cholera, introduced 
on the assumption that it was caused by inflammation 
of all the sympathetic ganglia. 1808 *Pantogelastical [see 
Pantotocicat]. 1805-17 R. Jameson Char. A/in. (ed. 3) 220 
*Pantogenous (pantogene’, that is to say, which derives its 
form from all parts of the crystal, when every edge and 
angle suffers a decrement. Example, Pantogenous heavy- 
spar. 1857 Mayne /:xfos. Lex., Pantogenus, applied by 
Haiiy to crystals in which each edge and each solid angle 
has undergone a decrease..pantogenous. 1716 M. Davies 
Athen, Brit. WN. Diss. Physick 14 Religiously inclin’d 
Doctors of the same *Panto-Iatrical Scriptures. 1652 GaULE 
Magastrom. 335 Of astromancers turning *pantomancers, 
or presaging not onely upon prodigies, but upon every 
slight occasion, by every vile and vaine means, 1841 
Scupamore Momencl., *Pantamorph.., that which has all 
shapes, 1836 SMart, *Pantamorphic, taking all shapes. 
1890 Cext. Dict., Pantomorph, Pantomorphic. 1857 MAayxe 
Expos. Lex.,*Pantopelagian. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Panto- 
felagian, frequenting all seas, or the whole sea; applied 
by Fleurien to such birds as the albatross and the stormy 
petrel, 1898 Ad/butt's Syst. Med. V. 925 ‘Vhe heart of a 
*pantophile’, as Voltaire called that removed from Diderot’s 
body. 1857 Mayne --xfos. Lex., *Pantoplethora, .. uni- 
yersal or general plethora, or fulness of the blood-vessels, 

Pantoble, pantocle: see PANTOFLE. 

Pantod: see On2 b. 

Pantofle (px ntéf'l, p&ntgf’l, -tze fl). Forms: 
5 Sc. pantufle, (-uiffil), 6 -uffie, 6-7 -afle, 
-aphel, -of(f)el, -ophle, -ophel, 6- pantofle, 
-offle, 7-9 pantoufle, 9 -oofle. Also BB. 6 
pantocle, -acle; pantapple, 7 pantaple, 6-8 
pantable, (6 pantiple, 7 -ible, -oble). [a. F. 
pantoufle (1489 in Hatz.-Darm.) = Cat. plantofa, 
Sp. pantuflo, Pg. pantufo, It. pantofola, -ufola; 
also Ger., Du. favztoffel (from It.), Flem. fartoffel. 
Ulterior origin unknown; see Diez and Littré. The 
English stress on the first syllable facilitated the 
corruptions pavtaple, pantocle, pantable, assimi- 
lated to words in -fle, -cle, -ble. ‘The stress on 
second syllable follows Fr. and Ger.] 

A slipper; formerly applied very variously, app., 
at one time or another, to every sort of in-door 
slippers or loose shoes; esp. to the high-heeled 
cork-soled chopins; also to out-door overshoes or 
goloshes; and to all manner of Oriental and non- 
European slippers, sandals, and the like. (In 
Scottish use from 15th c.; in common Eng. use 
from ¢1570 to ¢1650-60; after that chiefly an 
alien or historical word.) 

1494 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1, 224 Item, to Home 
the cordinare, for schone, brodykinnis and pantuiffillis tane 
fra hin be Jame Dog. 1497 /é7d. 334 Item, for ane par of 
Franch pantuflis ..viij*. 1565 Cooprr Thesaurus, Baxez, 
-.a kynde of slippers, or pantofles. 1577 B. Gooce Heres- 
bach's Hush, (1586) 101 Of his [beech's] barke, are made 
Pantoffels, and Slippers. 1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 30 
The litle crackhalter that carrieth his maisters pantouffles. 
1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1895) 1V. 22 A payer of panto- 
phles. 1589 Putrennam Eng. Poestes.xv. (Arb.)49 The actors 
-.did walke vpon those higli corked shoes or pantofles, which 
now they callin Spaine and Italy Shoppini. 1607 R. C[aREw] 
tr. Estienne’s World of Wonders 203 The Pope would not 
entertaine him,except he would,.kisse his pantoufle. c 1618 
FLETCHER Queen of Corinth 1. ii, [He] takes his oath Upon 
her Pantoffles. 1624 Burton Axvat, Mel. ut. ii. 1, i. (ed. 2) 
356 She.. whipped him [Cupid] besides on the bare buttocks 
with her pantophle. 1636 Massincer Bash/. Lover y. i, 
Pray you, let me be your page; I can swear already, Upon 
your pantofle. 1679 OtpHAm Sat, Fesutts Wks. (1686) 
44 Spurns to Hell For jearing Holy Toe, and Pantofle. 
21715 Burnet Own Time (1823) III. 1y. 77 [The pope] 
would give me a private audience abed, to save me the 
ceremony of the pantoufle. 1767 Srerne 7>. Shandy 
IX. xxi, Nothing .. but trunk-hose and pantofles. 1820 
Scott A dbot v, I have been too long the vassal ofa pantoufle, 
and the slave of a silver whistle. a@1845 BarHam Jvgol. 
Leg., Ld. Thoulouse vi, Pantoufies with bows Each as big 
asarose. 1852 l’HackERAy Esuond. ili, Great gold clocks 
to her stockings, and white pantofles with red heels. 1887 
Anna Forses /usulinde 1. 9 Indian-looking pantoffles, .. 
with no upper heels, but very high wooden ones. 

B. Corrupt forms. (antable was exceedingly 
common from 1580 to ¢ 1650.) 

a@1568 AscHam Scholem. 1. (Arb) 84 As it is free .. to 
chose .. whether a man Just to weare Shoo or Pantocle. 
1571 Damon & Pithias in Dodsley O. P. I. 215 Even here 
with a pantacle I wyll you disgrace. 1§73-80 Baret A/v. 
P72 A Pantapple, wide Shooe. a1586 SIDNEY Arcadia 1. 
(1629) 49 Chafing and swearing by the pantable of Pallace 
and such other oathes as his rusticall braverie could imagine. 
1sgt Pexcivaut Sf. Dict., Calgado de alcorgues, in panto- 
ples, Crefidatus. 1596 Lanc. Wills II. 2 A payre of 
pantables and ij payre of slippers. 160z Marston Ant. $ 
Mel, u. Wks. 1856 1. 19 By my ladies pantable, I feare 
I shall live to heare [etc.]. 1676 D’Urrey A/ad. Fickle y. 
ili, Out of my doors, by Jacobs Pantible—a Relique of 
Renown'd memory. 1688 R. HoLme Armoury u. is The 
Lady Slipper so called from the resemblance the fore-part 
of the flower hath to a Slipper, or Pantable. 1883 J. Payne 
1001 Nights VI. 291 Except he bring her .. another crown 
and girdle and pantable of gold. 

b. Phrase. 7o stand (be, etc.) por (one’s) pant- 
offes, i.e. on one’s dignity ; so the high pantofle, etc. 

1573 G. Harvey Letter.6k, (Camden) 14 He was now 
altogither set on his merri pinnes and walkd on his stateli 
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pantocles. 1579 Lyty Luphues (Arb.) 47 For the most part 
they stand so on their pantufiles. xg9x R. Turnputt /x/, 
Epist. Fames 171 b, To stand too much vpon our pantiples. 
1g91 GREENE 22d Pt. Conny-catch, Wks, (Grosart) X. 119 
Then are they vpon their pantophles, because there is nothin 
found about them. 1594 Carew //uarte’s Exam. Wits xii, 
(1596) 224 A Caualiero, who stood much on the pantophles of 
his gentilitie. 1665 Bratuwait Comment Two Tales 22 This 
sets the Cornea upon his Pantofles. 1685 Bunyan Pharisce 
§ Publ. Wks. (1845) 140 Thou standest upon thy points 
and pantables, thou wilt not bate God on all of what thy 
righteousness is worth. cx174o A, Atten ALS. Dict. s.y. 
Pantoble, Pantofle, or Pantoufle, Slippers with high Soles. 
These, as well as high Heels, making People appear taller, 
.. gave birth to our Proverb, to stand upon ones Pantables, 
i. to stand upon high Terms, carry his head Loftily. x755 
H. Wacroce Le?#. (1846) II]. 156, E could not possibly to-day 
step out of ny high historical pantoufles to tell it you. 
+c. Comb, Pantofle-shoe [F. fer a pantoufle, 
or pantoufle] = PAnton-shoe (for a horse). Obs. 
1696 Hove tr. Solleysel’s Parfait Mareschal 1. xl. 131, 
I have called this shoe the Paxton or Pantable shoe to dis- 
tinguish it from those of any other fashion or shape. 1717 
Dict. Rusticum (ed. 2), Pantons or Pantable-shoes, a sort 
of Horse-shoes that serve for narrow and low Heels. 1722 
W. Gisson Farrier’s New Guide xciv. (ed. 3) 256 Vhe Cure 
is.. to shoe him with Lunets or Half-moon Shoes, or with 
those Pantofle Shoes describ’d by Solleysell. 
Pantogamy: see PANTAGAMY. 
Pantoganglitis, -genous, etc.: sce PANTo-. 
+ Pantoglo:ssical, a. Obs. rare—'. [f. Gr. 
mavro- all + yAwooa tongue + -ICAL.] Ofor belong- 


ing to all tongues. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. Il. 299 [It] may stand in 
full Defyance of ever being express‘d, even with any Para- 
phrastical Periphrasis, or any Pantoglossical Mint of Words. 

Pantoglot (pz'ntoglpt), a. and sd. [f. Gr. 
navto- all + yA@aoa, yd@TTa tongue, after poly- 
glot.| a. adj. Knowing or speaking all languages. 
b. sé. One who speaks all languages. So Panto- 
glo'ttism. 

1848 Lowe.t Biglow P. Ser. 1. ii. Poems 1890 II. 6x This 
would argue for the pantoglottism of these celestial intelli- 
gences. 1895 H. Cattan From Clyde to Fordax ix. 101, 
I disapprove of a man being a polyglot, or worse, an ap- 
proach to a pantoglot. 

Pantograph (px‘ntdgraf). Alsoerron.panta-, 
panti-, penta-, pento-, pente-. [mod. f. Gr. 
mavro- PANTO-, all + -ypapos writing, writer. So 
F. pentographe (Bion 1723), pandographe (1743 in 
fist. Acad, es Scz.), the proximate source. Erro- 
neously spelt by Bion and his translator Stone 
pento-, and by Chambers 1727 fenfa- (as if from 
Gr. mevra- five); the latter still frequent in com- 
mercial and technical use.] An instrnment for the 
mechanical copying of a plan, diagram, pattern, 
etc., on the same or an enlarged or reduced scale, 
In 17th c. called parallelogrant. 

It consists of four rods, perforated at uniform distances, 
and jointed together, two opposite joints being terminal and 
constant in position, the other two capable of being shifted 
according to the scale desired; one of the free ends carries 
a tracing-point, and one of the terminal joints a similar 
tracing-point ; when one of these points is moved over the 
lines of the diagram, etc., the other traces the copy required. 

[163x C. Scneiner (é7¢/e) Pantographice, seu Ars Delineandi 
res quaslibet per parallelogrammum lineare.,mobile. 1723 
Bion /ustr. de Alath. 89 L'instrument ,. est nommé Pento- 
graphe; on le nomme aussi Singe.] 1723 E. Stone tr. 


Bion's Alath, Instr. 8 Of the Pentograph, or Parallelogram, - 


1727-4: CuamBers Cycl., Pentagrapi, an instrument wbere- 
by designs, prints, etc. of any kind, may be copied in any 
proportion ;..otherwise called a parallelogram. (1743 A/ach. 
afpprouv. par { Acad. des Sci. yt. 207 Pantographe, ou singe 
perfectionné, Par M. Langlois.] 1756 B. Martin Surv. dy 
Goniometer 18 There remains therefore only the Pantagraph 
to be described. 1803 Hawkins Patent Specif. No. 2735 
Attaching .. pencils, etc. to a double pantograph. 1844 
G. Dopp Textile Manuf. vi. 200 An instrument called a 
pantograph bas been introduced for producing an exquisite 
embroidery on plain silk goods after weaving. 1844 .J7ech. 
Mag. XL. 92 The Eidograph, .. invented about the year 
1821..is considered superior in many respects to the Pento- 
graph. 1879 G. Prescott Sf. Telephone 303 By using a 
form of pantograph, Prof. Mayer has obtained magnified 
tracings on smoked glass, 1897 [see PANTOGRAPHER 2}, 
attrié. 1875 Kmicut Dict. Alech. s.v. Pantograph, The 
plate is then laid on the curved bed of the pantograph 
niachine. x895 Oracle Encycl. I. 585/2 Patterns are also 
etched on the rollers with nitric acid, by lines cut.. by means 
of Rigby’s pentagraph machine. 1897 Westin. Gaz. 26 June 
6/3 The pantagraph power-shuttle machine. 
b. A device of similar construction for mechanic- 
ally reducing the cross-head motion of the indi- 
cator used for recording the pressure in a steam 


cylinder. 

1893 WHITHAM Constr. Steam Eng. 154 A simple form of 
pantagraph, for use when the indicators are attached to the 
side of the cylinder. /d/d., Pantagraph motions have been 
devised for overcoming these defects. : 

Hence Pa'ntographing v/.5d., the manipula- 
tion of a pantograph. 

1897 Sketch 26 May 181/2 A front girl who must always 
have had experience in pantagraphing. 

Panto‘grapher. [f. prec. +-zr1] 

+1. =PantToGRaPH. Oés. 

1750 J. Hammonp (¢i¢/e) Practical Surveyor, with Descrip- 
tion of Sliding Rule, Universal Dial Pantographer [etc.]. 
1774 S. Dunn Citle) Theory and use of the Pantographer. 

Bs One who produces patterns, etc., by means of 


a pantograph. 


PANTOMIME. 


1897 Sketch 26 May 181/2 The pantagrapher follows, or 
traces, with his pantagraph, tbe course of the stitches in the 
sketch of the pattern to be produced. 1897 Adut. Brit, 
Embroidery Machine Co,, The Jacquard producing the 
pattern and dispensing with the Pantagrapher. 

Pantographic (pantogre'fk), a. Also (in 
sense 1) erron. penta-, panta-. 

1. [f. as prec. + -1¢.] Pertaining to or of the 
nature of a pantograph. In quot. 1759 fig. Re- 
producing copies like the pantograph. 

1759 SteRNE Tr, Shandy 1. xxiii, From the honourable 
devices which the Pentagraphic Brethren of the brush have 
shewn in taking copies. 1875 Knicut Dict. Alech. s.v., A 
system of connected pantograpbic levers. 1890 W. J. Gorpon 
foundry 175 ‘The prettiest process of allis the pantagraphic 
one;.. The tiny fingers scratching so quietly and humanly 
the long cylinder of copper once seen will never be forgotten. 

2. [f. Panro-+Gr. ypagixés Grapnic.] ? Able 
to write in every language or character. s20nce-25¢. 

180x W, Taytor in Alonthly Mag. X11. 583 The author is 
polyglottic as the hydra, pantographic as Fry’s letter- 
foundery. : 

Pantogra'phical, ¢. [See -1cau.] =prec. 1. 

1828 WesstTer, Pantographical, pertaining to[or] performed 
by a pantograph. 183: CartyLe Germ. Poctry in Misc. 
£sss. (1872) 111. 243 We have no original portrait here, but 
a pantagraphical reduced copy of some foreign sketches. 

Hence Pantogra‘phically adv.; a. by means of 
or in the manner of a pantograph; b. in the 
manner of a general description. 

a. 1884 in StormontH, b. 1890 in Cent. Dict, 

Pantography (pentg-grifi). rare. 
mavro- PANTO-, all + -GRAPHY.] 

1. Complete description. 

1828 Wesster, Pantography, geueral description; view 
of an entire thing. 1836 Smaxt, (antography, description 
of all, view of an entire thing. (Also in later Dicts.) 

2. The use of the pantograph. (So F. panto- 
graphie (Littré).) 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Panto-iatrical: see Panto-. 


Pantologic (pzntolp'dgik), @ Also evron. 
panta-. [f.as PanroLocy +-1¢.] Of or pertaining 
to pantology; of universal knowledge. 

1858 J. Brown Hore Subs., Educ. through Senses Ser. 1. 
(1862) 316 We may say of. our time in all seriousness, what 
Sydney Smith said..of the pantologic master of Trinity— 
Science is our forte; omniscience is our foible. 

So Pantolo‘gical a., dealing with pantology. 

1808 (/it/e) Fashionable Biography..with a Preface and 
Notes, Pantological and Pantogelastical. 1852 /raser’s 
Mag. XLV. 175 Vhe development section of the new Panto- 
logical Museum. 1868 M. Pattison Acadvm. Org. v. 266 
Still less is the scientific habit generated by the pantological 
schemes now so much in favour. 

Pantology (pentgl6dzi). Also evrox. panta-. 
[f. Gr. mavro- Panto-, all + -Aoya -Locy.] A 
survey or systematic view of all branches of know- 
ledge; universal knowledge; also, a compendium 
of universal information. 

1819 Pantologia IX, Pantologia, Pantology, a work of 
universal instruction, or science: a cyclopxdia or encyclo. 
pedia. 1822 Blackw. Mag. X11. 56 You, North, are un- 
doubtedly a living pantology. 1841 B. Park (¢/¢/e) Panto- 
logy, a Systematic Survey of Human Knowledge. 1852 
Fraser's Mag. XLV.175 The celebrated Hokus will lecture 
..on Pantology. : 

Hence Panto‘logist, one who studies or is versed 
in universal knowledge. (Humorous or sarcastic.) 

1840 Fraser's Mag. XXI1. 148 Alultuin legere non multa 
is the student’s motto—rather disregarded by the panto- 
logists of the day. 1878 /éid. XVII. 533 One more Panto- 
logist—Professor of the Universal. 

Pantomancer, etc. : see PAnto-. 


Pantometer (pentp'métar). Alsoervox. panta- 
meter, fad. F. pantométre (1675 Bullet (title) 
Usage du pantometre), f. Gr. mavro- PAanTo-, all + 
pézpov measure.}] (See quots.) 

1696 Privtirs (ed. 5), Pantonieter, an Instrument in 
Geometry that serves to measure all sorts of Angles, 
Lengths and Heighths. 1823 Crass, Pavtometre. 1867 
Smytn Satlor's Word-bk., Pantometer, an instrument for 
taking angles and elevations, and measuring distances, 

b. Applied to other instruments. 

a. ‘A graduated level’ (Gwilt Archit, 1842-76. b. An 
instrument for the mechanical production of portraits in 
profile (Funk's Stand, Dict, 1895). 

Panto‘metry. [f. Gr. mavro- Panto-, all + 
Gr. -perpia measurement. ] 

+1. Universal measurement : see quots. Obs, 

(x57x Dicces (¢i#/e) A Geometrical Practise, named Panto- 
metria, diuided into three Bookes, Longimetra, Planimetra, 
and Stereometria.] 1656 Brount Glossogr., Pantometrie, 
a measuring of all kinde of quantities: It is the title and 
subject of a Mathematical Book, set forth by one Mr, Digs. 
1692 Cotes, Pantometry, a measuring of all things. 1797 
J. Dawes (¢i#/e) Pantometry; or an Attempt to systematize 
every Branch of Admeasurement. ; 

2. The use of the pantometer. (Cezzt. Dict. 1890.) 

Hence Pantome'tric, Pantome'trical ad/s., of, 
pertaining to, or dealing with pantometry. 

1828 in WesstTEr (both words). 

Pantomime (pz'ntémaim), sd. (a.) fad. L. 
pantomimus one who plays a part by dumb show, 
a ballct-dancer, ad. Gr. mavrépipos imitator of all, 
f. mavro- PaN'ro-, all+pipos mimic, So F. pazto- 
mime (1570 in Hatz.-Darm.); in Eng. the word 
was at first used in the,L. form.] 


(fi Gr. 


PANTOMIME. 


1. A Roman actor, who performed in dumb show, { 


representing by mimicry various characters and 
scenes; hence, generally, a mimic actor; one who 
represents his meaning by gestures and actions 
without words; a pantomimist. Now only /775/. 

a, 1589 Putrexnam Eng. Poesie u xi. (Arb.) 42 Betweene 
the actes when tbe players went to make ready for another, 
.. and the people waxt weary, then came in these maner of 
conterfaite vices, they were called Pantomint, and all that 
had before bene sayd,..they gaue a crosse construction to it 
very ridiculously. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 240. 1630 B. Jonson 
Love's Triumph §1 With antic gesticulation and action, 
after the manner of the old pantomimi, they dance over 
a distracted comedy of love. a1656 Hates Gold. Kem... 
(1673) 160 A Panto-mimus, a Poppet-player and Dancer in 
Rome. 

8. 1615 Bratuwait Straffads 126 In time No question 
hut hee'l prooue true Pantomime, To imitate all formes, 
sbapes, habits, tyres Suiting the Court. 1621 SANDERSON 
Serm. 1 Cor. vii. 24 (1681) 202, I would our Pantomimes 
also and Stage-players would examine themselves and their 
Callings hy this Rule. 1678 Butter Hud. un i. 1287 
Pantomimes Who vary Action with the Times. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 51 ? 4 This Pantomime may be said to be 
a Species of himself: He bas no Commerce with the rest 
of Mankind, hut as they are the Objects of Imitation. 1781 
Gispon Decl. & F. xxxvi, (1869) II. 318 Buffoons and pane 
tomimes are sometimes introduced, to divert, not to offend, 
the company. 1869 Lecxy Eurof. Mor. 1. xi. 277 The im- 
mense increase of corrupt and corrupting professions, as 
actors, pantomimes, hired gladiators. 


2. ‘A kind of dramatic entertainment in which 
the performers express themselves by gestures to 
the accompaniment of music, and which may be 
called a prose ballet’ (1lusk in Grove Dict, Afus.). 


1735 ArpuTHyot (J.), He put off the representation of 
pantomimes till late hours, on market-days. a1755 (in 
Johnson), Exulting folly hail'd the joyful day, And panto- 
mime and song confirm'd her sway. 1760-72 H. Brooke 
Fool of Qual. (1792) 1V. 75 A great number of hurlesque 
comedians entered the pales, in order to act one of their 
African drolls or pantomimes, a18g2 Arxotp Later Rom. 
Comew., (1846) 1h. xi. 416 The exhibition of the pantomime 
was prohibited ; an entertainment very different from that 
which is now known by the same name; and an outrage 
upon all decency. 1875 A. W. Warp£ng. Dram. Lit.1.i.8 
In the early days of the Empire..the pantomiine, a species 
of ballet of action, estahlished itself as a favourite class of 
amusement. p ie 

3. An English dramatic performance, originally 
consisting of action without speech, but in its 
further development consisting of a dramatized 
tale, thc dénonement of which is a transformation 
scene followed by the broad comedy of clown and 
pantaloon and the dancing of harlequin and colum- 


bine. Now a feature of the Christmas holidays, 

1739 Cipper Afol. (1756) 11. so It may not..be..improper 
to shew how our childish pantomimes came to take so gross 
a possession of the stage. 1749 Fietpinc Tom Jones v. i, 
The inventor of that most exquisite entertainment, called the 
English pantomime. 1780 T. Davies Garrick (1781) 1. x. 99 
Rich [in 1717] created a species of dramatic composition un- 
known to this, and I helieve, to any other country, which he 
called a pantomime: it consisted of two parts, one serious 
and the other comic. 1797 Soutuey JFoax of Arc Pref, 
After the publication of this m, a pantomime upon the 
same subject was brought forward at Covent -Garden 
Theatre. 1807 Director I1. 331 ‘Vhose very confined and 
partial transfigurations of our Heriequinades termed Panto- 
mimes. 1879 Brack Macleod of D. xxxiv. 307 It is likea 
pantomime. You would expect to see a burst of limelight 
and Neptuneappearing with a silver trident and crown. 1880 
Husk in Grove Dict. Afus. 11. 646/2 In the early panto- 
mime Harlequin was the principal character, and continued 
so until the genius of Grimaldi placed tle Clown in the 
Most prominent position. 1892 Daily News 24 Dec. 5/2 
The pantor. ime has gradually interwoven itself into our 
recognised Christmas festivities, so as to become an essential 
part of them. 

4. Significant gesture without speech; dumb 
show. 

1791 Mrs. Ravctirre Kom. Forestv, Peter acted a perfect 
pantomime. 1814 Scott /Vav. xxix, The entrance of Mrs. 
Cniickshanks .. interrupted this pantomime of affectionate 
enthusiasm. 187: L. Sternen laygr. Eur. (1894) v. 118 
As..he could not speak a word of French .. he was ohliged 
to convey this sentiment into pantomime. 1873 Ouipa 
Pascarél\. 42 Florio shrugged his shoulders with the most 
expressive pantomime in the world. 

5. atirib. passing into aay. a. Of the nature of 
pantomime (sense 2); pantomimic. b. Of, belong- 
ing to, or characteristic of the pantomime (sense 3). 

1746 in Wesley's Wks. (1872) 11. 40 An Ohnubilative, Pan- 
tomime Entertainment to he exhibited at Mr. Clark's. 1755 
Ricnarvson Cor. (1803) VI. 265, I am sorry that the visits 
between you and Miss Talbot were so very pantomime. 1777 
G. Forster Voy. round World 1. 412 In the intervals of the 
dance three men performed something of a pantomimedramia. 
1838 Dickens Wich. Nick. xxiii, Mr. Folair made a funny 
face from his pantomime collection. 1861 THacKkERAY Jour 
Georges iv. (1862) 222 Vhe king in the pantomime, with his 
pantomime wife, and pantomime courtiers,..whom he pokes 
with his pantomime sceptre. 1892 Anstey Voces Pop. Ser. 
un. 153 The Pit during Pantomime Time. 

Pa'‘ntomime, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. intr. Yo express oneself by dumb show. 

1768 [DonaLpson] Sir B. Sapskull 1, xviii. 174 An un- 
happy girl..for want of friends to appear, or money to 
pantomime in her favour, is hurried to gaol. 1888 Sat. Rev. 

24 Mar. 354 Where it is necessary for her to pantomime, 
the attitudes she assumes are in the hest style of plastic art. 

2. lvans. Yo express or Tepresent by pantomime 
or dumb show. 


| 
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1847 Lever Axi. of Gwynne \viii, Pantomiming the action 
of drinking with his now empty glass. 1852 R. F. Burton 
Falconry Vall. Indus v.55 He then placed bis forefinger on 
bis lips, pantomiming that a little ‘Bamhoo-hakhsbish’ had 
.. stopped the unreasonable complainant's tongue. 1861 
Dutton Cook P. Foster's D. x, Septimus pantomimed 
deprecation of any such notions. 

[ad. 


Pantomimic (pzntomi'mik), a. and sé. 

L. pantomimic-us, {. panlomim-us: see -1C.] 

A. aaj. 1. Of the nature of pantomime or 
mimicry ; expressed by dumb show. 

a1680 Butter Rem. (1759) 1. 233 That counterfeits all 
pantomimic Tricks. 1788 Warburton's Div. Legat.vi. Notes, 
Wks. II]. 555 Paniomimic gesture was amongst the Romans 
one way of exhibiting a Dramatic Story. 1879 Gro. Eviot 
Theo. Such xv. 268,1 do not forgive myself for this panto- 
mimic falsehood. 

2. Of or belonging to the pantomime. 

1895 Worpsw. Prelude vil. 262 Music, and shifting panto- 
mimic scenes, Diversified the allurement. 1840 Penny 
Cyel. XVII. 193/2 Noverre, in France, distinguished himself 
likewise in the composition of pantomimic ‘hallets’. 1879 
Sata in Datly Tel. 30 May, The jury were moved to 
irresistihle laughter when they were told that the Brothers 
Dare, Mr. Marquez Gonza, and the pantomimic Martinetti 
had far hetter, instead of flying through the air, have 
“devoted their attention to the Bar or the Church’. 

b. Characteristic of or like a pantomime, in its 
quick or sudden transformations. 

1895 J. McCarrny in Forws June 453 Mr. C.’s change of 
front and change of opinions were something pantomimic in 
their swiftness, and their completeness, and tbeir surprise. 

B. sé. = Panromime sé, 1. 

1617 Mippteton & Row tey Fair Quarrel ww. iv, 1 am 
acquainted with one of the pantomimics. 1689 1. Puuxket 
Char. Gd. Commander 24 Fools and Pantomimmicks bear 
the Bell. 

Pantomi'mical, 2. Now vare. [See -1cat.] 

1. Of, belonging to, or of the nature of panto- 
mime or dumb show. 

1644 Butwer CAiron. 11 This was in that Pantomimicall 
Roscius, who could vary a thing more by: gestures, then.. 
Tully could by Phrase. 1649 — athomtyot. 1. vi. 187 Such 
. seeme to have a Patent forexcellent Pantomimicall utter- 
ance. 1780 T. Davies Garrick (1781) I. x. 98 He [Rich] 
applied himself to the study of pantomimical representation. 
1787 Generous Attachment 111. 25 Which.. betrayed the 
rest of the company into the same pantomimical behaviour. 
1824 Scotr S¢. Konan's xx, Action, even pantomimical 
action, was not expected. 

2. = PANToOMIMIC a, 2. 

1736 Fiecpinc Pasgnin v. i, How came they to give the 
name of entertainments to their pantomimical farces? 1808 
Mfem, Female Philos. 1. 106 Vbat .. for which she had the 
greatest predilection. was pantomimical dancing. 1813 T. 
Bussy Lucretius 1.1. Conrm. p. xii, I might instance the 
constant effects of pantomimical music. 

Hence Pantomi-mically adv., in a pantomimic 
manner; by way of pantomime. 

1839 Lapy Lytton Cheveley (ed. 2) II]. iv. 99 Pushing 
over a banker's book..on which he began to write panto- 
mimically. 1884 Cottixcwoop Under Meteor Flag 27 
Perched on the crosstrees, from which.. position he re- 
minded me pantomimically of the potent charm to be fonnd 
in a comic song. 

+ Pantomi-micry. 04s. nonce-wd. [f. Panto- 
MIMIC + -RY, after m¢micry.] = PANTOMIME 4. 

1728 Nortu Alem, Alusic (1846) 35, 1 desire to know to 
what end panto-mimikery was so much used. 


Pantomimist (pzx‘ntémaimist). [f. Panto- 
MIME +-I8T.] One who acts in, or writes, a panto- 
mime; a comic or burlesque actor; also = Panto- 
MIME 1. 

1838 Dickens Nich. Nick. xxiii, ‘This is Mr. Lenville ..’, 
said the pantomimist. 1871 Sites Charac. i. (1876) 9 
Even the poor pantomimist of Drury Lane felt himself his 
superior. 1882 Farrar Early Chr.g ‘he actow who ab- 
sorbed the greatest part of popular favor were pantomimists. 

Pantomorph, -morphic: see PantTo-, 

Panton. Sc. (Now Jocal/.) Also 5-6 pan- 
toun(e, 9 Shetland -in. [Origin unknown. App. 
related in some way to favzlofle.] 


1. A slipper; = PANTOFLE. 

1489 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1. 111 For xxx'! payre of 
schone and xxxtl paire of pantonis to my Lorde of Ross. 
1500-20 Dunpar Poets lili. 27 He trippet, quhill he tint his 
pantoun. 1585 Jas. I £ss. Poeste (Arb.) 55 The counsale 
quhilk Apelles gaue to the shoomaker. .seing him find falt 
with the shankis of the Image of Venus, efter that he had 
found falt with the pantonun, Ve sutor vltra crepidam, 
1615 Kec. Sterling Councilin Trans. Nat. Hist. & Arch. 
Soc. Sterling (1902) 62 Buitts, schone, pantones and picke- 
daillis. 1692 Sc. Presb. Elog. (1738) 142 That all the Kings 
in the World may..kiss his Soles, not the Popes Soles, &c., 
no nor his stinking Panton neither. [1897 Shetland News 
15 May (E. D. D.) What .. is tempid dee ta come hutt .. 
*ithoot dee pantins?} 

attrib, 1618 Litucow Piler. Farewell C iijh, The Papal! 
Panton heele. 1641 Sc. Acts Chas. (1817) V. 541 In name 
and hehalff of ,.wrichtis, Couperis..panton heil makeris. 

+2. Comb.; Panton-shoe (farriery), a horse- 
shoe having the sponges thick inside sloping to 
a thin outer edge, as a remedy for narrow or con- 
tracted heels; also called PANTOFLE-s/ioe. Ods. 

1696 Hore tr. Solleyse!’'s Parfait Mareschal\. x\. 130 For 
those horses which are hoof-hound..you must have Panton 
shoes. 1727 Baitey vol. Il, Panton.Shoe, a Shoe contrived 
for recovering narrow and Hoof-bound Heels in Horses. 
ee ens Cycl. Supp., Panton-shoe, in the manege. 

E antoner, a freq. misreading of PAUTENER.] 
antopelagian, -phile, etc. : see PANTO-. 


—-— 


' 


PANTOTYPE. 


Pantophagist (pentg-fadzist). [f. Gr. mavro- 
gpay-os all-devouring + -1sT.] A man or animal 
that devours things of all kinds; an omnivorous 
eater. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 116 Borelli gives us 
an instance of a pantophagist who swallowed a hundred 
louis-dor’s ata meal. 1848 Craic, Pantophagist,an animal 
that eats all kinds of food. 

So Pantopha‘gic a.=next (Mayne Zxfos. Lex.). 

Panto’phagous, a. [f. as prec, +-ovs.] All- 


devonring, eating all kinds of food, omnivorous. 

1848 in CraiG. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

So Pantophagy (pzentg'fadzi) [ad. Gr. zay7o- 
paryia], the eating of all sorts of food. 

1841 Fraser's Mag. XXIV. 26 The premier..gloriously 
crams With a power of pantophagy ultra-Herculean. 1857 
Mayne £xfos. Lex., Pantophagia, term for the capability 
of enjoying all eatahles witbout distinction: pantophagy. 

Pantophobia (pzntofdi-bia). Also panto‘- 
phoby. [f. Gr. mavropdBos all-fearing (f. mavro- 
all +@oBos fear) + -141,] ‘A form of monomania 
characterised by causeless or excessive terror. Also, 
a synonym of Hydrophobia’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1893). 

1842 Duncuison Aled. Lex., Pantophobia, Hydrophobia, 
Panophobia. 1857 Mayne £2fos. Lex., Pantophobia,term 
for a species of melancholy, characterised hy causeless fears: 
pantophohy. 

So Pantopho-bic, Panto‘phobous ads. 

1857 Mayne Exfos. Lex., Pantophobicus, of or belonging 
to Pantophohia: pantophobic. 1893 Syd. Soc, Lex., Panto. 
phobous, afflicted with Pantophobia, 

Pantopod (pz‘ntéppd). Zoo’. [f. Gr. marro- 
all + mod- stem of movs foot.] One of the Paxlo- 
poda, a name for the Pycxogonide or Sea-spiders, 
when treated as a sub-order; a sea-spider. 

1887 Encycl. Brit, XX11. 409/2 Arachnids, and especially 
Pantopods. .are very common. 

Pantopragmatic (pz:nto,pregme tik), a. and 
sb. humorous and satirical. [f. Panto- + Prac- 
MATIC.} a. adj. Universally meddling, occupied 
with everything. b. sé. A ‘pantopragmatic’ 
person; also, in f/., a satirical name for the alleged 
* science’ of nniversal meddling. 

1861 T. L. Peacock Gry! Gr. viii, Two or three. .arch- 
quacks have taken to merry-andrewizing in a new arena, 
which they call the Science of Pantopragmatics. /é/d. xxxi, 
There is a meeting of the Pantopragmatic Society, under 
the presidency of Lord Facing-both-ways. J/érd., I wonder 
the Pantopragmatics have not a department of cookery. 
1875 Contemp. Rev. XXV.735 One or two of his contem- 
poraries, whom he could never forbear satirizing as leaders 
of the Pantopragimatic and kindred movements. 1891 Sa#. 
Rev. 4 July 4/1 He was beginning one of those curious pan- 
topragmatic tours of his. 

Pantoscope (pentdskoup). Also erron, 
panta-. [f. Gr. mavro-, PANnTo- all + -ScoPE.] 

1. A form of photographic lens having a very 
wide angle. 

1875 tr. Vogel's Chem. Light xii. 124 Lenses have been 
made with a very large field of view. They are called 
Werroscopes, 188 E. if Watt Dict. Photegr. 105 In 1860 

arrison, of New York, introduced his glohe lens... Busch 
improved upon this with the pantoscope. 

Jig. 1894 E.H. Aitken Naturalist on Prowl 129 It grows 
more wonderful under the pantoscope of modern science. 

2. A panoramic or pantoscopic camera. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Pantosco‘pic, 2. Also evron.panta-. [f. 
as prec. +-IC.] Having a widc range of vision. 

Pantoscopic camera, a panoramic camera, Pantoscopic 
spectacles, those so constructed as to have different focal 
lengths in the upper and lower parts, the upper being for 
long distance vision, and the lower for short; bi-focal 
spectacles; also applied to spectacles so shaped that the 
wearer looks over them for longer, and through them for 
shorter distances. 

1875 H. Watton Drs. Eye 259 Spectacles made according 
to this principle have long been sold..under the name of 
pantoscopic. 1882 Ocitvir, Pantascopic camera, in photog. 
an instrument for taking panoramic views, including any 
angular extent up to 360°..by means of mechanism and 
clock-work. Very successful views of Swiss scenery have 
been taken by this instrument. 1893 Photogr. Ann. 292 
Rotate the lens and filin as. .in the pantascopic camera. 

Pantosophy, rare synon. of PANSUPHY. 

Pantostomate (pzntg'stdinét), a. Zool. [f. 
Gr. mavro-, PANTO- all + aropa(r-) mouth.} Having 
a body of which any part can be used for the 
absorption of food, as in Amada and other pro- 
tozoans; belonging to the class /Pantostomala of 
Protozoa. 

1895 in Funk's Standard Dict. 

So Pantosto'matous a. (insame sense); Pa‘nto- 
stome, a member of the Pavloslomala. 

8880 W. Savitte Kent //usoria 1, 40 It needs only the 
withdrawal of the radiating pseudopodia, with the retention 


of the flagellum, to produce the Pantostomatous Flagellate 
genus Ozkomonas. 1895 Funk's Stand. Dict., Pantostome. 
Pantotherian: see PANTo-. 
+ Pantotype (pe'ntétaip). Ods. 
Type.] A universal type. : ~ 
1644 Butwer Chirol. Aij, In Nature's Hieroglyphique 
grasp’d, the grand And expresse Pantotype of Speech, the 
Hand. 
Pantoum, a French spelling of PANTUN. 
Pantrer, obs. form of PANTEREB. 


[f. Panto- + 


PANTRY. 


Pantry (pe‘ntri), 56. Forms: a. 3-5 panetrie, 
5 panetre; 8. 5-6 pantrye, 5-7 -trie, 5- pantry, 
(4-6 panterie, 5 pantre, 6 pan-, paintree, 8 
pantrey). fa. AF. panetrie = OF. paneterie bread- 
room, bread-closet (1392 in Godef.), in med.L. 
pana-, panetlaria, -terta, It. panetaria bread-shop, 
stall,f. med. L. panelarius, F. panetier: seePANTER}, 

In Eng. the sense has been from an early period gradually 


extended and transferred, until that of ‘ bread-room ’ is now 
practically lost sight of; cf. quots. 1706 and 1768.] 

1. A room or apartment in a house, etc., in which 
bread and other provisions are kept; also (dud¢ler's 
or housemaid's pantry), one in which the plate, 
linen, etc. for the table are kept (see BUTLER 3). 

@ 1300 A/arina 82 in Horstm. Alfeug?. Leg. (1878) 172 Pe 
abbot & pe couent bo..maden him maister of panetrie. 
€1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 33 Whilom he serued in 
his panterie, & was outlawed fora felonie. 1438 Z. £. IV71l/s 
(1882) 110 To the officers of my said lords ball, pantrie, 
Seler, Boterie. ¢ 1450 B2. Curtasye 499 in Babees Bh. 315 
Pen to pantré he hy3es belyue. 1541 Act 33 Hen. VI/I, 
c. 12 § 9 The sergeant of the pantrie..shall..giue bread to 
the partie, that shal haue his hande so striken of. 1572 
Inv. Skipton Castle in Whitaker Craven (1805) 290 In the 
Kytchine, West Larder, Paintree. 1660 Jer. Taytor Worthy 
Court. i. § 1. 28 Inthe cupboords or Pantries where bread 
or flesh is laid. 1706 Puiturs, Pantry, a Room or Closet 
where Bread and cold Meat is kept. 1768 GotpsM. Good-x. 
Man u. i, Him tbat 1 caught stealing your plate in the 
pantry. 1822 Scotr Pirate iv, The cookmaid..indemnified 
him for his privations by giving him private entrée to the 
pantry. 1900 Pian Ocean Passenger-steamship, Pantry.. 
Saloon pantries. A 

fig. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1. 77 Paradise .. is the 
pantre or place of alle pulcritude [wzverse pulcritudinis 
erat prontptuariun), Lbid. 273 The cite callede Parisius.. 
the pantry of letters (pincerna litterarum), 1662 GURNALL 
Chr. in Arm. WM. xxix. (1669) 377/1 God..carried the key 
of their Pantry for them, 

2. altrib. and Coméd., as pantry + coffin, -door, 
-knife, -linen, -window ; pautry-boy, an assistant 
in the commissariat department on board a pas- 
senger ship; pantry-cock, a faucet with upward- 
rising pipe, which curves semicircularly and dis- 
charges downward (Funk); pantry-fly (see quot.). 

1897 Daily News 16 June 2/3 * Pantry boy..on board the 
British ship Illovo, of London. 1611 in Coryat's Crudities 
Panegr. Verses 1j b zofe, A *pantrie coffin made of paste, 
1721 Ramsay Prospect of Pleuty 113 May she not open her 
ain *pantry-door. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 278 
‘These deposit their eggs in game and other meats that have 
heen long kept..as musca carnaria, or flesh-fly;.. mm. 
citaria or *pantry-fly. 1465 Paston Lett. 111. 435 Item.. 
ij. *pantre knyves, a pyce of sylver. 1892 E. Reeves Home 
ward Bound 127 Greater *pantry-window and other similar 
convenience, 

Hence + Pantry v. Ols., to keep ina pantry. 

1637 Rutnerrorp Lett., to D. Dicksou 3 Mar. (1671) 189 
Christ wil not pantry-up joyes. 

Pa'‘ntryman. A man in charge of or employed 
in the pantry (or in the commissariat department 
of a passenger ship); a butler or his help. 

1563-7 Bucnanan Reform. St, Andros Wks. (1892) 6 The 
Cuik, The Portar, The Stewart, The Pantriman, 1849 
James lVoodiman xxv, The pantry-men cleaned out the 
cups. 1891 Daily News 9 Nov. 7/2 Prisoner had been in 
the employ of the Savoy Hotel Company as pantryman, and 
after he had left in June a quantity of plate was missed. 


Pants (pznts), 5d. p/. 

1. a. A vulgar abbreviation of Pazztaloons (chiefly 
U.S.); b. colloquial and ‘shoppy’ for ‘drawers’. 

1846 O. W. Hoitmes RAysued Lesson 515 The thing named 
‘ pants’in certain documents, A word not made for gentlemen, 
but‘gents’. 1853 E. Brapiey Verdant Green (1857) 22 Seated 
with wash-leather..like the eleventh hussars..with their 
cherry-coloured pants. 1880 Daily News 8 Nov. 2/7 Pants 
and shirts sell rather freely, and jerseys are still in request. 
1884 Péilad. Even. Tel. XLI, No, 8. 2 His assailant tore 
the pocket from his pants. 1893 A. S. EccLes Sciatica 37 
Cutting off from a pair of merino pants the leg corresponding 
to the sound and unaffected limb. 

2. A colloquial abbreviation of PANTALETTES. 

1851 Washington Telegraph (U.S.)in Illustr. Lond. News 
19 July 86/1 Garments as graceful and becoming as are the 
‘frock and pants’. {Bloomer costume.] 

Pantufile, -ufle, obs. forms of PANTOFLE. 


|| Pantun (pantz-n). Alsopantoum. [Malay 
prs pantun; in Fr, misspelt partoum for pan- 


doun (Devic in Littré Supp/).] A verse-form in 
Malay (see quot. 1883), also imitated in French 
and English. 

1883 Encycl. Brit. XV. 326 The Jan‘uns are improvised 
poems, generally of four lines, in which the first and third 
and the second and fourth rhyme. The meaning intended 
to be conveyed is expressed in the second couplet, whereas 
the first contains a stmile or distant allusion to the second, 
or often has, beyond the rhyme, no connexion with the 
second atall. 1887 Sa’ Kez. 3 Dec. 770 Among the verse- 
forms that are little used we must notice as new to us the 
droll and clever pantoum ‘En Route’. 1897 Daily News 
2 Aug. 4/6 Very few people know what a Pantoum is; it 
..is a Malay form of verse patented by Mr. Austin Dobson. 

+ Pantyr. Obs. rare. [Shortened form of paniré, 
Pantry, or a. OF. paneliére.] = PANTRY. 

o1478§ Pict, Voc.in Wr.-Wilcker 803/30( Nomina domorum), 
Llec panatria, a pantyr. 

Pantyr, obs. form of Panter 1! and 2, 


Panurgic (pxnz31dgik), a. rare. fad. late 
Gr. mavoupyines knavish, f. mavovpyos ready to do 


| 


| 


434 


anything, knavish, f. wavy- all + épyov work.} Able | 


or ready to do anything, 

1873 Mortey Kousseau I. 291 Rousseau bade..the pan- 
urgic one to attend to his own affairs. 1878 — Diderot 11. 
xvii. 279 No less panurgic and less encyclopedic a critic 
than Diderot himself could fetc.}. 


+Panurgy. Obs. rare—°. [ad. Gr. navoupyia 
knavery, {. mavovpy-os: see prec.] (See quot.) 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Panurgy, .. craftiness, subtilty, 
deceit; guile; a medling in all matters. (So in Puituips, 
Baitey, etc. Not tn Jounson.) 

Panurine (péniiierain), 2. Ornith. [f. mod. 
L. paniir-us ({. Gr. way all (see PAN-) + ovpe tail) 
+ -1NE!.] Pertaining or allied to the genus 
fanurus or Bearded Titmouse. So Panu‘roid a. 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 

Pany, Panyme: see PAYENY, PAYNIM. 

| Panyar (panya-1) v. W. Africa, f[ad. Pg. 


| penhorar to distrain, seize as a pledge or security 


(cf. penhor pawn) :—L. pignorare, -erare to pledge, 
in med.L. to take in pledge, to plunder, invade an 
enemy’s lands (Du Cange).] ¢razs. To seize as 
a guarantee or security; hence, a euphemism for 
To seize as plunder, to raid, steal, esp. to kidnap 
(natives as slaves), 

1735 J. ATKINS Guinea 53 Panyarring is a term for man- 
stealing along the whole coast; here it’s used also, for 
stealing anything else. 1744 W. Smiin Voy, Guinea 99 Yo 
panyar is to kidnap, or steal men. 1853 CruicKsHANK 
18 Vrs. on Gold Coast 1. ii. 35 The words palaver and 
panyar..are in very frequent use upon the Gold Coast. .. 
The latter is used to express the forcible seizure of a person 
or property, to obtain redress or restitution. /é7d. v. 98 He 
threw the guns over the batteries, and released a number of 
Cape Coast prisoners, who had heen panyarred by the 
Dutch at Appam. 

Panyar, -yard, -yer(e, -yerd, -y3er, -yell, 
obs. ff. PaNNiER. Panyon, var. Panion, Ods. 

Panzoism, PanzoOtic, -ty: see Pan- 2. 

| Paolo (paolo, paulo). [It. Paolo:—L. Paulus 
Paul: see quot. 1617.] An obsolete Italian silver 
coin, worth about fivepence sterling. 

1617 Moryson /¢in, 1.99 Each man payed foure Poli, or 
Poali (a coine so called of Pope Paul). /é/d. 118 We. .gaue 
a Clowne one Poalo for conducting vs. 1756-7 tr. Keysier’s 
Trev. (1760) 11. 141 Manuscript pasquinades..sold in the 
coffee-houses for half a paolo a sheet. 1805 M. G. Lewis 
Bravo of Venice 1. i. 3 No, not one paolo, by heavens! 
and I hunger almost to death! 1837 Marrvat Dog-fiend 
xxxiil, Five hundred thousand paolis, amounting to ahout 
thirteen thousand pounds in sterling money. 


Pap (peep), sd.1 Forms: 3-7 pappe, 4-6 papp, 
4-7 (chiefly Sc.) pape, (Sc. 5-6 palp, 6 paup, 
pawp), 4- pap. [ME. faffe, in northern and 
north-midl. writings, and app. from Scandinavian. 
Not recorded in ON. or MSw., but paffe, Papp is 
widely diffused in Sw. dialects (Rietz); also ENorw. 
dial. pappe, North Fris. pap, Pape, and dim. papke 
(Outzen) all in sense ‘nipple, teat, breast giving 
suck’; cf. Lith. s@pas in same sense. Supposed, like 
the next, to have its origin in the sound made by 
au infant in opening and shutting the lips, as asso- 
ciated with the notion of food.]} 


l. A teat or nipple: a. of a woman’s breast 
(now arch. or northern); b. a teat of a beast 
(chiefly zor¢theriz) ; ¢. the corresponding part of a 
man, the mamilla (chiefly /terary, somewhat arch.). 

&. ¢xz00 OrmiIN 6441 Patt fedd himm wipph fatt illke millc 
patt comm off hire pappe. a1zz5 Ancr. &.330 Bi peo tittes 
[.17S. 7. pappes] pet he sec pe milc pet hine uedde. a@1300 
Cursor AI. 16659 Blisced .. Pe papp pat neuer suken was. 
1340 Hampote ?’r. Consc. 6767 Als a childe pat sittes in 
pe moder lappe And when it list, soukes hir pappe. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R.v. xxxiv. (1495) ivjb/2 The pappes 
is a nedfull membre to fede and nourysshe the chylde. 
rso9 Hawes Past. Pleas. xxx. (Percy Soc.) 146 Her pappes 
round & therto right prety. 1513 Douctas ue/s 1. Prol. 
474 The sweit liquare of thi palpis quhite. 1526 TinpaLe 
Luke xi. 27 Vhe pappes [so 1611; Wycuir teetis; &. lV. 
breasts] which gave the sucke. 1552 Lyxpesay J/onarche 
4009 The harren paupis, than thay sall blys. 1600 J. Pory 
tr. Leo's Africa Introd. 33 Thése women .. seare off their 
left paps, that they might not be an hinderance vnto them 
in their shooting. 1621 Burton Amat. Aled. 1. ii, 1. iii. 
(1651) 56, 1 have seen those that..dryed up womens Paps, 
cured Gout, Palsie: by touch alone. x1€69-70 DrypENn 
Lyrannic Love v. i, Her paps then let the bearded tenters 
stake. 1701 Ray Creation (ed. 3) 11.236. [Nowin ordinary 
use in Sc. and North Eng. to Lancash. and Lincolnsh.] 

b. 1634 Sir T. HerBert 7'rav.212 The Mannatee or Cow- 
fish..creepes vpon her paps. 1759 Brown Conzpl. Farmer 
49 She had as many teats or paps as pigs. 1774 GoLpsm. 
Nat. [fist. (1776) 11. 299 The distinctions of quadrupedes, 
or animals with paps, as he [Buffon] callsthem. AZod. (north. 
and orth mid/.) A cow's paps. 

c@. ¢1440 York JLyst. xl. 103 Inne witha spere-poynte atte be 
pappe To the harte full thraly he throste hym. 1526 TinDALE 
Rev. i. 13 One lyke vnto the sonne of man..gyrd aboute 
the pappes [so 1611 ; Wycuir teetis; &.V. at the breasts) with 
a golden gyrdle, ¢1611 CHApMaNn //iad 1v. 517 He strook 
him at his breast’s right pap. 1712 ArputHnor Fokn Bull 
ui. App. i, Whether the said Timothy Trim and Jack were 
the same person? which was proved..by a mole under the 
left pap. 1870 Bryant //iad 11. xv. 103 Beneath the pap, 
it smote him as he came. 


2. transf. Something resembling a pap in form. 
a. A small round tumour or swelling; a pimple. 
Lap of the hause (Sc.: see Watse sé.2): the uvula. 


PAE: 


1ssz Hutoet, Pappe or pyle in the fundment of a man 
Annates. 1639 T. ve Grey Compl. [lorsent, 217 This whay 
is also good to cure..barbs, pappes, and all fevers. 1774 
Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) IV. 109 After the skin fof the 
porcupine] is taken off, there appear a kind of paps on those 
parts of the body from whence the large quills proceed. 
1898 N. Munro 7. Splendid xxix, Just a tickling at the pap 
o’ the hass, he said in English. 

b pl. Formerly, a name for two (or more) 
conical hill summits, rising side by side; still 
retained in local nomenclature. 

1632 Litucow Trav. i. 123 The length of Troy hath been 
..fifteene English miles ; Iying along the sea side betweene 
the three Papes of Ida. 1703 Martin Western /s/. 231 
There are four Hills of a considerable heighth; the two 
highest are well known to Sea-faring Men, by the Name of 
the Paps of Jurah. 1745 P. Tnomas $rn/. Anson's Voy. 
104 There being two Mountains appearing like Paps.. 
those they told us were the Paps over that Harbour. 1748 
Anson's Voy. 1. ix. 228 We observed two reinarkable hum- 
mocks, such as are usually called paps. 1774 Pennant Voy, 
Hebrites 217 The other paps are seen very distinctly; each 
inferior in height to this, but all of the same figure, perfectly 
mamillary. 1873 Brack Pr. Thule xxv, The great ‘Paps 
of Jura’ were hidden in the mist. 

3. atirit. and Cond., as + pap-bone (app.) a 
name for each of the pair of ribs beneath the paps; 
+ pap-head, the nipple; pap-pox, a name for 
cow-pox; pap-shell, a name for the limpet. 

rs81 Mutcaster /ositions xiv. (1887) 65 This kind of 
laughing .. oftimes therewith Loth the *papbones be loosed. 
1530 Patscr. 251/2 “Pappeheed, dont de la mantelle. 1610 
Markuam J/asterp. u. clix. 469 In the searing you shall see 
the ends of the veinesstart out like pape heads. 1889 Lancet 
9 Mar. 503/2 A possible origin of the term Cow-pox or 

Pap-pox. 1842 Jounston in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club Il. 
No. 10. 36 The Limpet. .shell is often used to apply Fuller’s 
earth, and similar remedies, to the sore nipples of nurses; 
hence probably the origin of ’*Pap-shell ’, which Lister tells 
us is one of its English names. 16x5 Crooxe Body of Alan 
157 The Mammarie or *Pap-veines and Arteries. 


Pap (pep), 56.4 Forms: 5 papp, 5-7 pape, 
6 pappe, (Sc. paup), 5~ pap. [Known from 
15th c. Corresponds to MLG., LG. pappe, MG. 


poppe, pap, Ger. pappe, papp, Du. pap (1373 


Plantijn). Cf. also OF. papa (13th c. in Godef.), 
Walloon page, Sp., Pg. papa, It. pappa * pap for 
children, any kind of pap or water-grewell’, paf- 
pare ‘to feede with pap’ (Florio), also L. papa 
( pappa) ‘the word with which infants call for 
food’, pappare ( papare) to eat pap; med.L. fappa 
pap. Asthe word appears to originate (like Pap 
sd.1) in the early utterance of infants, it may have 
been formed independently in various langs.] 

1. Soft or semi-liquid focd for infants or invalids, 
made of bread, meal, etc., moistened with water 
or milk. 

¢1430 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 600/22 Pafatui, pap. 1530 
PatsGr. 251/2 Pappe meate for chyldre, douvr/le. a1548 
Hatt Chron. Hen. V1 8g Will you have an Englishe in- 
fant, whiche liueth with pappe to bee your Kyng and 
gouernor? 1597-8 Be. Hate See 1v. ii. 33 Or water-grewell, 
or those paups of meale That Maro makes his Simule and 
Cybeale. 1688 R. Horme Arwioury in. 84/1 Pap, of Nurses 
called papes, is Milk and Flour boiled together. 1781 Cow- 
PER Conversatiou 480 Give it the hreast, or stop its mouth 
with pap! 1896 4d/butt's Syst. Med. 1. 392 To begin with 
milky arrowroot..then to pass on to boiled pap of bread- 
crumh and milk. 

Jig. 1548 Upatt Lrasm. Par. Pref.14 Pappe for yonglinges 
in the feith. a@ 1631 Donne Let?t., to Sir T. Lucey (1651) 
13 Many doctrines.. have place in the pap of Catechismes. 
1826 Scotr Fruéd. 14 Sept., No man that ever wrote a line 
despised the pap of praise so heartily as 1 do, 1894 H. 
GarpbEnER Unoff. Patriot 223 A self-indulgent moralist, who 
feeds expensive pap to his personal conscience, hut gives 
a stone to his starving neighbor ! , 

+b. Lap with a hatchet : an obs. ironica) phrase. 

This expression, says Park tin editing Har/. Afisc. 1808), 
‘seems to have been a cant phrase for doing a kind thing in 
an unkind manner; as it would be so to feed an infant’. 
But the sense appears rather to be ‘the administration of 
punishment under the ironical style of a kindness or benefit’. 
It was the title of an anonymous pamphlet in the Mar- 
prelate controversy attributed to jae Lyly by Gabriel 
Harvey (Pierce's Supererogation 69), who also frequently 
styles the author Paff-hatchet. 

1589 ?Lyty (¢it/e) Pappe with an Hatchet. 158 G. 
Harvey Pierce's Super. (1593) 69 Would God, Lilly had 
always been Euphues, and neuer Papp-hatchet ; that old 
acquaintance [i e. Harvey himself] is neither lullabied with 
thy sweete Papp, nor scarre-crowed with thy sower hatchet. 
1s92 — Foure Lett. ii. Wks. (Grosart) I. 164, 1 neither name 
Martin-mar-prelate: nor shame Papp wyth a hatchet. 1594 
Lyty Aloth. Bont. i. iii. 104 They give us pap with a spoone 
before we can speake, and when we speake for that wee love, 
pap with a hatchet. 1615 A. Niccnotes Disc, Jarr. ix. 
30 He that so old seekes for a nurse so yong, shall haue 
pappe with a Hatchet for his comfort. 1719 D’Urrey Pi//s 
Iv. 329 A Custard was to him Pap witha Hatchet. 

2. Anything of the consistence of the preceding ; 
a soft semi-liquid substance; a mash, paste, pulp 
(such as is made by mixing a powdery substance 
with water or some other liquid). 

1435 Misyn Fire of Love go Flee we perfor bodily and 
warldly lufe..qwos flowre is anoytt with gall, & pe pape of 
neddyrs. 1608 TorseL. Serfents (1658) 776 Of the pap of 
barley and the broth of lupines make a cataplasm. 1678 
Evetyn Diary 24 July, ppey cull the rags .. then stamp 
them in troughs to a papp with pestles or hammers like the 
powder-mills. 1691 Ray Creation 1. (1692) 139 An oily Pap or 
Liniment. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 1010 The clay..is conveyed 
into a cylindrical vat, to bg worked into a pap with water. 


PAP. 


+b. The pulp of an apple, esp. when roasted. 

1594 PLat Yewedl-ho. 1. 45 [To] be giuen in powder, in the 
pappe ofan apple. 1633 Hart Diet of Diseased 1. xv. 287, 
I Pra it not amisse to take Pills in the pap of a rosted 
apple. a@16g1 Bovte Wed. Exp. i. 1 Let the Patient take it 
at Bed-time in the Pap of an Apple. 1761 STERNE 77. 
Shandy U1. xvi, A cbild’s head ts naturally as soft as the 
pap of an apple. 

3. Comb., as pap-botlle, -devourer, -maker, -meat, 
-pan, -spoon, pap-feed vb, See also PaP-BOAT. 

1857 Hucues 70 Brown u.ii, Put him in with plenty of 
cotton-wool and a “pap-boitle. 1841 THackeray St. PAilip’s 
Day at Paris Wks. 190 XIII. 552 The fools..who have 
gratified the young *pap-devourer with the present of a fine 
sword. r80g Cossetr Pol Reg. XV. 872 This measure has 
been.. nursed and dandled, rocked, swathed, and *pap-fed 
by..whom? 1590 Nasue Pasguil’s Afol.1. Bij b, I warrant 
you the cunning *Pap-maker knewe what he did. ¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv. 382/1 ~Papmete for chylder, Japatusm. 1869 
Tennyson Pelleas & Ettarre 188 Keephim off, And pamper 
him with papmeat, if ye will. 1458 iV7dd of Guybon 'Somer- 
set Ho.), *Pappepanne. 1533 in Weaver Welds 1i/idls (1890) 
155 My best panne, my best cawdren, a pape panne. 1792 
Wotcott (P. Pindar) Odes to Kien Long 1. xxiv, Hissacred 
*Pap-spoon, and the Virgin's Dish. 1841 Enerson Lect.,Con- 
servative Wks. II. 274 His social frame is..a universe in 
slippers and flannels, with bib and pap-spoon. 

Pap, v.. [f. prec. Cf. It. pappare to eat pap.] 

1. trans. To feed with pap; to feed a. 

a31616 Beaus. & Fi. Custom of Country Ww. iv, Oh, that 
his body were not flesh, and fading ! But Ill so pap him up 
—Nothing too dear for him. 1820 £.raminer No. 657. 721/1 
It had been..swaddled, and papped, and called beautiful 
like its father. 1878 E. Jenxins //averholme 97 The babies 
..were taken in, and papped, and provided with toys and 
soothing syrups. 

+2. Totreat with pap; to apply a pap or pulp to. 

1658 A. Fox Wurtz’ Surg. 1. viit 34 Which moisture... 
turnes into a water, as we See it in such wounds which are 
thus papp'd up. : ; 

Pap, v.42 [Echoic.] #z¢ér, To make a noise of 
which fap is an imitation. 

1837 Tnackeray Raveuswing ii, Big square-toed shoes 
witb which he went papping down the street. 

Pap, Sc. dial. form of Pop wv. 

Papa! (papa:). Also 8 pappa. [a. F. papa, 
in 1552 Pappa (Iatz.-Darm.) =It. pappa ‘the first 
word that children are taught to call their Father 
by, as ours say Dad, Daddie, or Bab’ (Florio 
1598, 1611), L. papa father, papa; cf. Gr. ranmas, 
later mamas ‘a child’s word for father’, From F. 
also Ger. papa, introduced in 17th c. as page, and 
at first only in courtly use, passing into common 
use ate in 18the. In Eng. in 17th and early 
18th c. the form varied between fafa: and fapfpa ; 
from the latter the American fo fpfa.}] A word 
employed as the cquivalent of fa/ker: chiefly used 
in the vocative, or prec. by a possess. pronoun (as 
‘my papa’); also without any article in the 
manner of a proper name (e. g. ‘I will ask Papa’); 
less usually with @ or in plural. 

At its first introduction from Fr., courtly and polite, 
and used even by adults; long considered ‘genteel’; 
but more and more left to children, and in second half of 
zgth c. largely abandoned even by them. 

1681 Otway Soldiers Fort. 1. (1683) 7 Oh Papa, Papa! 
where have you been tbis two days, Papa? 1709 Nes 
Mancey Secret Mem. 1. 57 ‘The Maid..in her usual 
fawning eae calls him dear Papa [ed. 1720 Pappal. 


1720-1 Lett. fr. Mist's Frail. (1722) 11.74 Not her Husband, 
but her Pappa. 1731 Swirr Strephon & Chloe, The bashful 


nymph no more withstands, Because her dear papa com- | 


mands. 1765 Foote Commissary 11. Wks. 1799 11. 26 ‘The 
right honou.1ble Peer that is to be my pappa..has flatly 
renounc’d the alliance. 178 Miss Burney Cectlia vi. vy, 
May be he thinks it would not be pretty to be very frisky, 
now he’sa papa. 1812 H.& J.Smitu Re7. Addr., Baby's 
Debut i, Papa (he’s my papa and Jack’s) Bought me, last 
week, a doll of wax, And brother Jack a top. /dii. v, 
And while papa said, ‘ Pooh, she may!’ Mamma said, ‘ No, 
she shan’t!’ «1845 Hoop Stage-Struck Hero vii, Genteelly 
taught by his mamma To say, not father, but papa. 1862 
Tuackeray Philip xxi, Papa-in-law was well enough, or at 
least inoffensive. 1887 Ruskin Preterita 11. vi. 186 How 
papaand mamma took thisnew vagary, I haveno recollection. 

|) Papa? (papa). Oés. [In scnse tf, a. med.L. 
papa, ultimately a. Gr. warnas, wazas father, later 
mamas: see prec. In sense 2, a. med.L. papa as 
translating mamas, ands. 

Tbe Gr. and L. words (meaning ‘ Father }) were, like the 
latter, and mod. Romanic fadre, addressed or applied to 
spiritual fathers; in the West at first to bishops generally (as 
in Prudeniius and Gregory of Tours), but gradually confined 
to the Bishop of Rome (see Pore); in the East, in the form 
mamas, applied more widely, soas toinclude the lower clergy. 
In this sense also sometimes rendered in Eng. by ‘ pope’.] 

1. ‘Vhe pope (of Rome). 

[1555 in //akduyt's Voy. (1810) 11. 476 Prester John whom 
some call Papa Johannes.] 1559 in Sirype Ann. Ke. (1824) 
I. i, App. viii, 424 In what age the name of fafa had his 
original, 1563 Winzet our Scoir Thre Quest. To Rdr., 
Wks. 1888 I. 59 The successour of Petir, now commontie 
callit Papa: albeit Papa be a terme efier the myndis of the 
aunciant Fatheris commoun to ony bischope, as efter in this 
buik is schawin, 1588 Marpred. Epist. (Arb.) 19 Here lies 
Tohn Bridges late Bishop, friend to the Papa. 1813 Moore 
Post-bag ww. App. 298, I made thee Cardinal—thou mad'st me 
ah? Thou mad’st the Papa of the World—Mamma ! 1851 


Borrow Lavengro xlix. (1893) 193 Their spiritual authority _ 


had at various times been considerably undermined by the 
emissaries of the Papa of Rome, as the Armenian called 
him, 1861 Stantey East, CA, iii, (1869) 98. 
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2. A parish priest or any member of the lower 
orders of the clergy in the Orthodox Eastern 


Church. Also in Gr. form papas. 

1591 G. Frercuer Russe Connw.(Hakluyt Soc.) 111 Their 
priestes (whom tbey call fasaes) are made by the bisbops. 
1679 Sir P. Recaur Pres. St. of Gr & Armen. Ch. g2 
From the Monasteries he receives a certain annual Income 
or Rent..and from every Pafa, or Priest,a Dollar yearly per 
Head. 1686 tr. Chardin's Trav. Persia 71 The Oriental 
Christians as well as the Turks, call Papa’s all manner of 
Ecclesiastical Persons tbat Officiate in Holy Orders, whether 
Single or Married. 1687 A. Lovett tr. Dhevenot'’s Trav... 
83 While the Papas says some Prayers, the Godfather and 
Godmother hold a Garland of Flowers 1775 WRAxALL Tour 
North. Europe 237 The papas or priests are dressed in vest- 
ments wbich very much resemble the Romish. 1812 Byron 
Ch. Har. . note, He..boxed tbe ears of the first ‘papas’ 
who refused to assist. 1897 Marly News 30 Mar. 6/1 
Cyprian was now Papa, Papas or Pope of Carthage, and he 
at once began, like the Apostle Paul, to magnify his office. 

Papa, obs, form of Papaw. 

Papable (pé-pab'l), a. rare. [a. F. papable 
(16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), after It. papadsle ‘able 
to be pope’ (Florio), f. papa Pope: cf. med.L, 
papabilitas (Du Cange).] Capable of being elected 
pope; qualified for the office of pope. 

1g92 Wotton Let. to Ld. Zouch in Relig. (1685) 707 By 
the Death of the other two, the Conclave hath received 
little alteration; though Mondovio were papable, and a 
great Soggetto in the List of the Foresters. 1670 G. H. 
Hist. Cardinals 1. 1, 282 Cardinals, antient and Papable. 
1900 Speaker 17 Feb. 538/2 ‘The Cardinal, a man of worth 
and papable..esteemed Crashaw. 

Papacy (pépasi). [ad. med. L. papatia 
(Florence of Worc. in Du Cange), f. papa Pore. 

Papdatia appears to have been altered from fapatus papal 
office, after other abstract nouns in -éa, ¢. g. adbatia abbacy.] 

1. The office or position of pope (of Kome); 
tenure of office of a pope. 

(2 1118 Florence of Worc. an. 1044 Hic [Benedictus}cum 
Papatiam emisset.] 1390 Gower Conf 1.258 This innocent, 
which was deceived His Papacie anon hath weyved, Re- 
nounced and resigned eke. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccliii. 
{1482) 327 Pope Felyx resygned the hole papacye to 
Nycholas. 1611 Corvat Crudities 121 (Afantua) This Pius 
Secundus was that Jearned Pope which befure he vndertooke 
tbe Papacy was called -Eneas Syluius. 1759 Hume Hist. 
Eng. i ii. t1r The hope of attaining the papacy. 1777 
Watson PAilip 1] (1839) 23 He engaged that sucha number 
of cardinals, partisans of France..should be nominated at 
the next promotion, as would secure to Henry the absolute 
disposal of the papacy, in tbe event of the Pontiff’s death. 

2. The papal system, ecclesiastically or politi- 
cally; esp. //isf. the papal governinent as one of 
the states of Europe. 

rs50 Bare Ang. Votaries u. Biij, The Papacy of Rome. 
1553 Brecon Neligues of Rome (1563) 135b, In times paste 
before the papacye bare rule. 1615 CG Sanpys Trav. 2 
The Venetians are Lords of this Sea: but not without con- 
tention with the Papacy. 1624 Benett Lett. x. 136 The 
Papacie falsely calling it selfe the Church of Rome is such. 
1706 Cotes tr. Dupin's Eccl. fist. 16th C. U1. wv. xix. 289 
We cannot say the Institutiou of the Papacy comes from 
Jesus Christ, unless we say that of Episcopacy does so too. 
1835 I. Tayvior Spir. Desfot. vi. 285 The preparatious for 
the papacy—that is to say the church ascendancy of Italy 
and of Rome its centre, had already been carried very far 
fat end of qthc} 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) III. x01 
Another Roman Empire, existing by the side of the Papacy. 

fig. 217316 Soutn Serm. V. xii. 531 There is a Papacy in 

every Sect, or Faction; they all design the very same 
Height, or Greatness, though the Pope alone hitherto has 
bad the Wit and Fortune to compass It. 

+3. Applied to the Caliphate: cf. Poprpom. 

1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 240 Kaim succeeded in 
the Papacie Anno Ilegira 422. 

+ Papagan, sh. and a. Obs. nonce-wd. Ahostile 
formation: = Papist, Popish (with allusion topagazz). 

164x Trapre Theol. Theol. vii. 283 [low much cause have 
wee to blesse God that wee were not borne Pagans or 
Papagans. 1647 Trare Comm. 1 Cor. vii.g. 1679 C. NESSE 
Antid. Popery 12 As there is a pagan superstition..so there 
is a papagan superstition. /éid. 19. 

Papagay, obs. form of PopInsay. 

Papain (papé'in), Chem. Also papayin. 
ff. papay-a (see Papaw) + -IN1.] A proteolytic 
ferment obtained from the half-ripe fruit of the 
papaw (Carica papaya). 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Papdin, a pre- 
paration from the juice of the papaw. A whitish, amorphous 
powder, containing a piakealeie ferment. 1898 A U/butt's 
Syst. Med. V. 33 The chemical objection which may be urged 
against..the vegetable ferinents papayotin and papain. 

Papal (pé-pal), a. (sé.) [a. F. papal (1380 in 
Gower Aftrour) or ad. eccl. L. papalis belonging to 
the Pope, f. papa Pore: see Para®. So Sp., Pg. 
papal, \t. papale: see -aL.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a pope, or to the pope, his 
dignity or office. 

Papal cross, one with three transoms; a triple cross. 
Papal crown, or tiara: see quot. 1727. 

1390 Gower Conf. I. 257 The Pope. .Of his Papal Autorite 
Hath mad..the decre. 1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) VI. 395 
The clothynge papalle taken awey,and indued with seculer 
clothynge. 1512 Act 4 Hen. VIII, c.19 Preamble, That 
our seid holy Fader shulde..be sequestered of & fro all 
Jurisdiccion and admynystracion Papal. a 1661 Futter 
Worthies, Herts. (1840) Il. 42 His own font-name was a 
papal one. 1687 I. Brown Saints tx Uproar Wks. 1730 1.79 
Having received the Papal benediction. 1727 CHAMBERS 
Cycl., Papal Crown, is a deep cap, or mitre of cloth of gold, 
€ncompassed with three coronets or circles of gold, adorned 


| 


| 


PAPALLY. 


with flowers. .having a globe at top, finished with a cross, 

1860 J. Garpner Faiths World 11. 601/2 Hildebrand ac- 

cepted of tbe papal tiara under the title of Gregory VII. 
b. That is a pope. 

a 1802 BowLes Poems I. 200 When it bade a Papal tyrant 
pause and tremble. 

+2. Adhering to or supporting the pope; belong- 
ing to the Church of Rome; popish. Ods. 

c1592 Martowe Massacre Paris u. vi, To beat the papal 
monarch from our lands. a@1715 Burnet Own Time (1724) 
I. 265 Dr. Lloyd..tbinks their time of hurting the Papal 
Christians is at an end. 1814 SoutHey Ode Var Amer. 
ix, They who from papal darkness, and the thrall Of that 
worst bondage. .Saved us in happy hour, 

3. Comb., as papal-imperial adj. 

1874 Stusss Const, /list. 1. i. 6 The permanency of the 
papal-imperial system. 

. 56, = Papist. Obs. 

1611 Speep Hist. Gt. Brit, 1x. xxiv. (1623) 1190 To salute 
tbis puppet King, and to welcome these papals. 

+Pa‘palin,-ine. Obs. [a.F. papalin (17th cin 
Hatz.-Darm.), relating to the pope, f. It. papalino, 
f. papale; see PapaL and -1xE.] A member of 
the papal party or papal church; an adherent of 
the pope ; a papist. 

1624 Brett Le#t. i. 42 The wise State of Venice haue a 
little different notion of their Papalines, excluding ..such of 
the Nobilitie as are obliged to the Pope by Ecclesiasticall 
promotions. 1626 C. Porrer tr. Sarpis flist. Quarrels 206 
The Doctrine of the Romane Writers, or Papalins. 1669 
Baxter Power Mag. §& Ch. Past. u. \xiv. (1671) 42 The Wars 
between the German Emperours and the Papalines 1784 
J. Brown Hist. Brit. Ch, (1820) 1.6 Their uncommon holi- 
ness distinguished them from the Papalins. 

|) Papalina. Ods. vare—'.  [It., fem. of papa- 
lino: see prec.) A female papist. 

1671 in Mem. Verney Fam. (1899) 1V. 203 By y® best and 
truest intellegence she did not dy a Papalina, but she nade 
noe profession or confession eyther way. 

Papalism (pé'paliz’m). [f Papan + -ism.] 
The papal system. 

1870 Contemp. Rev, XIV. 496 Bavaria.. began to be dis- 
posed towards Papalisin and Jesuitism. 1887 / ies (weekly 
ed.) 7 Oct. 4/1 The modern advocate of the new Papalism, 


Pa‘palist. [f. as prec. + -1st. Cf. obs. F. 


| papaltste.} A member of the papal party, an 


adherent of the papal system. 

1750 Hopers Chr. Plan (1755) Pref. 25 For my reader's 
satisfaction and reflection, and the Papalists conviction and 
confusion. 1826 G.S. Faser Diffic. Romanism (1853) 373 
Unless I wholly mistake, the very hardiest of the Papalists 
pretend not to assert the Infallibility of Ecumenical Councils 
in regard to Facts. 1881 7ires 12 Aug. 7/5 The stage to 
which the deliherate fury of Papalists and anti-Papalists.. 
has carried the quarrel. 

Hence Papali-stic a., of the nature of a papalist; 
papistic. 

1886 Symonns Renaiss. [t., Cath, React. (1898) ViL x. 92 
His papalistic enemies could get no grip upon him. 

+ Papa‘lity. Ods. [a. F. papalité, in med.L. 
papalilds (14th c. in Du Cange): see Paran and 
-iry.) The papal office, dignity, or authority; 
the popedom; the papal see. 

1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 111 [Hel] ourthrew 
wrangwisly the legis of the papalitee. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. v. (1§20) 54/1 It was in the 6 yere of Seynt Gregoryes 
papalyte. 1525 Lp. Berners /roiss. Il. clx. 440 Pope 
Cleinent was redy in his chamhre of consystorie, syttyng in 
his chayre of papalyte. 1652 Urqunarr JFewed Wks. (1834) 
279 Joynt to the power wherewith he is invested by his 
Papality, he ruleth over those parts by the right of a 
Sh | prince. 166x Brount Glossogr. (ed. 2), Papadlity’,.. 
the Popedom, the Doininion of the Pope, Popishness. 

Papalize (pérpalaiz),v. [f. Papa + -1zE.] 

1. intr. To become papal or popish in practice 
or sympathies ; to romanize. 

1624 GEE foot out of Snare ii, 10 Concerning the..be- 
hauiour of this Papalizing Church-man. 1783 Cowper Le?. 
to F. Newton Wks. 1837 XV. 128 Approaching nearer to the 
church of Rome than ever any Methodist did, though 
papalizing is the crime with which he charges all of that 
denomination. 1886 Symonps Kesazss. [t., Cath. React. 
(1898) VII. x. 86 Her nobles becaine..more papalising in 
their private sympathies. 

2. ¢frans. ‘Yo render papal; to imbue with papal 
or papist principles or doctrines. 

1839 [Vatchman 4 Sept., Let him especially look at Ireland, 
intensely papalised as it is, 1856 FE. G. K. Browne Aun. 
Tractarian Movem. (1861) 470 Mr. Golightly..accused Dr. 
Wilberforce of Papalizing the See committed to his charge. 
1898 G. W. E. Russet Cold, & Recoll, iv. 55 He believed 
that he had been divinely appointed to papalize England. 

Hence Pa‘palized ff/. a., Papalizing wé/. sb. 
and ff/.a,; also Papaliza‘tion, the action of 
papalizing, Pa*palizer, one who papalizes. 

1624, 1783 Papalizing [see sense 1]. 1842 G. S. Faper 
Prev. Lett. (1844) I. 100 In order to retain these faithful 
papalisers in our ecclesiastical garrison. 1843 — Sacr. 
Calend. Prophecy (1844) 1. p. xxv, In these evil days of 
Scepticism and Papalisation. 1879 Bouttsee //ist. Ch. 
Eng. 60 The canon and the civil law of the papalised medi- 
zeval period. 1882 Ch. Times 3 Feb. 68 The thorough 
Papahzing of the Church under Cardinal Kemp. 

Pa‘pally, adv. [t. Parau+-ty2.] Ina papal 
manner; from a papal point of view; as a pope. 

1627 H. Burton Baiting Pope's Bull 68 It reigned then 
Imperially : it reigneth now Papally. 1888 Daily News 
29 Oct. 6/3 Henry VIII ..was..one of the most papally- 
minded men in England. rgox F. W. Maittano Rede Lect. 
25 Very rarely do we see elsewhere the academic teaching of 
any law that is not Roman: imperially or papally Roman. 
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+Pa‘palty. Ods. [a. OF. papalté, papaulte 
(21550 Calvin in Godef. Comp/.), mod.F. papauté, 
{, papal after royalté, royauté.) = PAPALITY. 

1577 7. de Lisle's Legendarie C viij b, Through whose aide 
he might conquere the Papaltye for him selfe. 1641 Mitton 
Reform, Wt. (1851) 42 Lo uphold the decrepit Papalty. 1859 
J.C. Hosnouse /faly II. 239 The Papalty, like the Ottoman 
Empire in Europe, subsists by sufferance. 

+ Pa-pane, a. and sb. Obs, rare. [f. L. papa 
pope, after L. type *papazeus: see -AN,-ANE.] = 
Papal a. and sé. 

1s81 J. Bet Haddon's Ausw. Osor.20 Although the same 
doth,not acknowledge your Papane principalitie, /did. 476 
Peruse throughly this whole Papane, 

Papaphobia (péipalowbia). rare—'. Ef. L. 
papa pope + Gr. -poBia fear.] Distempercd dread 
of the pope or of popery. Hence Pa‘papho:bist, 
one who is affected with papaphobia. (z07ce-zvd.) 

1798 Bisset Life of Burke 1. 32 (Jod.) The puritanical 
pare nies: 1818 Co.rripce in Lit. Kem, (1838) Il, 189 

n the same spirit I excuse the opposite party, the Puritans 
and Papaphobists. _ . 

Pa:pa-prela‘tical, @. once-wd, Of or pertain- 
ing to papal prelates, or prelates who act papally. 
So Papa-pre:latist, one who supports such prelates. 

1692 Scotch Presbyt. Flog. (1738) 76 She [Ch. of Eng.) is 
Papa-prelatical; nay, she is Archi-papa-prelatical, 1816 
Scott Old Alert. vi, Vo mix in the ranks of malignants, 
papists, papa: prelatists, latitudinarians, and scoffers. 

Paparchy (péipaski). rare. [f. L. papa pope 
+ Gr, -apxia -archy, sovereignty.) Papal rule or 
sovereignty ; government by a pope. 

1839-40 I. Tavtor Auc. Chr. (1842) 11. viii goo Assump- 
tions on which the Paparchy has been made to rest. 1895 
N, Amer. Kev. Aug. 139 The paparchy is a law unto itself. 

So Papa rchical a., pertaining to papal rule. 

1895 WV. Amer. Rev. Aug. 132 The Pontiff reserves to him- 
self the full powers conferred upon him by paparchical laws. 

Papas, a Greek priest: see Pap. 2 2. 

Papaship (pipa‘fip). [f. Paral +-suip.] The 
position of being a ‘ papa’, fatherhood; also (with 
possessive) as a mock title. (Azzorozts.) 

1816 Byron Le?, to Moore 5 Jan., My approaching papa- 
ship detained us. 1838 /yvaser's Mag. XV11.679 The boring 
Intrusions of papa-ship. 1883 Brack Volaude III. x. 191 
You will convey the information to his Papa-ship. 

+ Pa‘pate. Ods. rare. [a. OF. papat (15th c. 
in Godef.) or ad. med.L. papavus (Du Cange), f. 

papa pope: see -ATE1.] The office of pope, the 
papacy. 

1390 Gower Conf 1. 254 A Cardinal was thilke tide, Which 
the papat longe hath desired. 1456 SinG. Have Law Arms 
(S. T. 5.) 216 [If] the subject had bene als evill to the haly 
papatis as the maister man was. ices 

apaveraceous (papéivaré'fas\, a. Bot. Ef. 
mod.L, Papaverace-v (f. L. papaver poppy) + -ous.] 
Of or belonging to the N.O. Papaveracex, the 
poppy family. 

1846 Worcester cites Penny Cycl. 1863 Mary Howitt 
F Bremer's Greece 1. viii, 260 A little golden yellow flower 
of the papaveraceous family. 

+ Papaverric, a. Chem. Obs. [f. asnext +-1¢.] 
In papaveric acid, a synonym of MEconic acid. 

1857 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1876 Harvey A/at. Aled. 
(ed. 6) 738. F ; 

Papaverine (papéivorsin). Chem.  [f. L. 
papaver poppy +-INE5.} An alkaloid (Cy,H,NO,) 
contained in opium, obtained in colourless needles. 

1857 W. A. Miter Even. Chem. 111. 282 Papaverine..is 
distinguished from the other opium bases by giving with 
concentrated sulphuric acid a deep blue colour. 1876 Harvey 
Alat. Aled, (ed. 6) 762 Opium contains about x per cent. of 
Papaverine. 

Papaverous (papé'varas), a. [f. as prec. + 
-ous.} Pertaining to, resembling, or allied to the 
poppy; papaveraceous; fg. soporific. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud, Ep. vir. vii. (1686) 288 Man- 
drakes afford a ‘papaverous and unpleasant odor, 1845 
Blackw, Alag. LNIII. 243 Papaverous volumes, with which 
only a superhuman endowment of vigilance could hope 
successfully tocontend. 1874 Bracke Self Cult. 5 A botanist 
..will class a water-lily with the papaverous or poppy 
family. 

Papaw (ppd: ppp#). Forms: a, 6-7 papaio, 
7-9papaye, 8pappaya, papay, papey, 8-papaya, 
(9 popeya). 8. 7 pappa, pappaw, papawe, 
7-9 papa, 8 papah, paupaw, 8-9 pawpaw, 
poupau, 7- papaw. [Formerly papaya, papay, 
a. Sp. and Py. papaya, papayo (the tree), adopted 
from a Carib dialect. 

Oviedo, 1535, gives Jafaya as the name in Hispaniola; 
Breton, Dictionnaire Caratibe, 1665, has ababai papaye- 
tree; Gilij, 1782, says that some form of fafa/a is the name 
among all the peoples of the Orinoco, that in Ottomac 
(Venezuelan Carib) it is Jappai. Tron Aimerica the name 
was taken with the plant in the 16th c. to the East Indian 
archipelago, where Jafaya now occurs in Malay. ‘The 
immediate source of the Eng. forms papa, papa, pawpaw, 
etc., does not appear. F. Aapaye is from Sp. 

1. a. The fruit of Carica Papaya (see b), usually 
oblong and about 10 inches long, of a dull orange 
colour, with a thick fleshy rind, and containing 
numerous black sceds embeddcd in pulp; used in 
tropical countries as food, cither raw, preserved in 
sugar, made into sauce, or (in an unripe state) 
boiled or pickled. 
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a. 1598 Puaitwirs tr. Linschoten 1. (1885) 11. 35 There is also 
a fruite that came out of the Spanish Indies, brought... to 
Malacca, and from thence to India, it is called Papatios, and 
is very like a Mellon, as bigge as 2 man’s fist. 1698 FRocrR 
Voy, 128 As for the Papaye it's a thick fruit, and tastes 
somewhat like a Cucumber. 1769 Ann. Neg. 190/1 Their 
other fruits, as.. Papayas, Mammeas, etc. can no ways be 
equivalent to our fruits. 1878 P. Rosinson /2 Aly Indian 
Garden, Fruits 50 ‘The rank Jopeyas clustering beneath their 
coronals of shapely leaves. 

8B. 31624 Capt, Suitu Virginia v. 171 (Bermudas) The most 
delicate Pine-apples, Plantans, and Papawes. 1634 Sir T. 
Hersert 7yav. 183 Amongst other fruits..are Lemmons, 
Pappaes, Cocos. 1726 SHetvocxe Voy. round World 356 
Those..brought us Papas, Guayavas, Cassia, Limes. 1748 
Anson's Voy. 1. xii. 267 Another fruit called a Papah. 1825 
Gentl. Mag. XCV. 1. 318 The papa is a fruit about the same 
size [as the grenadillaJ. 1869 A. R. Wattace A/alay Archi- 
pelago I1. 33 ‘Vhe only fruits seen here were papaws and 
pine-apples. 

b. The tree Carica Papaya (N.O. Papayacer), 
a native of South America, commonly cultivated 
throughout the tropics. 

Somewhat resembling a palm, with an unbranched stein of 
soft spongy wood, a crown of large seven-lobed cut-edyed 
leaves on long stalks, and male and feinale flowers usually 
on different plants. The stem, leaves, and fruit contain an 
acrid milky juice which has the property of rendering meat 
tender by means of a ferment which it contains (see Paprain, 
Papayotin). 

a, 1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 505 The Papaios will 
not grow, but male and female together. 1796 STEDMAN 
Surtnam 11, xxvi. 243 Amongst the preserves were the 
female pappayas, the inale bearing no fruit. 1796 Hunter 
tr. St.-Pierve's Stud, Nat. (1799) IL]. 167 Paul was as much 
surprized, and as sorrowful, at the sight of this large papaya 
loaded with fruit. 1875 Miss Biro Sandwich [s/. (1880) 46 
There were bananas. .bamboos, papayas. 

B. c 1645 Watter Batile of Sumimer-[sl. 1.52 The palma- 
christi, and the fair papa, Now but a seed (preventing 
Nature's law), In half the circle of the hasty year Project 
a shade, and lovely fruitsdo wear. 1657 R. Licon arbadoes 
(1673) 70 The Papa is but a small tree,..the top handsomely 
form’d to the branches. 1764 GrainGer Sugar Cane iv. 6 
Thy temples shaded by the trem’lous palm, Or quick papaw. 
1871 Kincstey A? Las? i, In the midst of the yard grew, 
side by side..the magic trees, whose leaves rubbed on the 
toughest meat make it tender..a male and female Papaw. 

2. (Only in forms papaw, pawfaw.) Name in 
U.S. for a small N. American tree, As¢mina 
trtloba (N.O. Anonacex), with dull purple flowers 
and ovate leaves ( papaw-tree); or for its oblong 
edible fruit, about 3 or 4 inches long, with bean- 
like seeds embedded in a sweet pulp. 

1760 J. Lee /utrod. Bot. App. 321 Papaw-tree of North 
America, Aunona. a1795 in Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 577 
(Ohio) Crab apple tree, paupaw or custard apple. /did. 636 
(Kentucky) The coffee, the papaw, the hackberry. 1807 
P. Gass Frui, 261 We got a great many papaws..a kind of 
fruit in great abundance on the Missouri from the river 
Platte toits mouth. 1832 Mrs. F. Trottope Dom. Alanuers 
Americans iv. (1839) 32 Near New Orleans the undergrowth 
of palinetto and pawpaw is highly beautiful. 185x Mayne 
Rew Scalp [Juut. i. 13 The red-bird flutters down in the 
coppice of green pawpaws. 1866 77cas. Bot. 843 Papaw. 

3. altrib., as papaw-bush (= 2), papaw-thicket 
(sense 2), papaw-tree (= 1 b or 2). 

1704 Collect. Voy. (Churchill) II]. 769/1 A Fig-Tree or a 
Papey-Tree was..sold. 1705 Bosman Guinea 290 Some 
Papay-trees run up to the heighth of thirty foot, 1773 Café. 
Wallis's Voy. in Gentl. Alag. XLII. 542 Here [Vinian, 
Ladrones Is.] they got beef, pork, poultry, papaw-apples. 
1894 Outing (U.S.) XXIV. 337/2 Our camping-place was 
a paw-paw thicket. 1896 Cosmopolitan XX. 396/1 She kept 
herself screened behind the ironweed and pawpaw bushes. 

Papayaceous (pepijyéifes), a. Bor. [f. 
mod.L. Papadyace-xe (f. Papaya: see PAPAW) + 
-ous.] Belonging to the N. O. Papayaceze (some- 
times reckoned as a suborder of /ass¢floracex), of 
which the Papaw-tree, Cazzca /apaya, is the type. 
So Paparyad (-ap 1 d), apapayaceous tree or shrub; 
Papa‘yal a., allied to the Papfayacer ; sb. 2 plant 
of the papayal alliance; Papayotin (papéi‘otin) 
Chem., a ferment, akin to papain, contained in 


the sap of the papaw-tree. 

1846 LinpLey Veg. Kingd. 320 The .. Papayal alliance. 
fbid. [The plants] brought into closest contact with Papa- 
yals. /bid. 321 Papayacer, Papayads. 1857 Mayne £xfos. 
“Lex. Papayaceous. 1866 77rcas. Bot. 843 Papayacexr 
(Caricez, Papayads), a natural order of calycifloral dicoty- 
ledons belonging to Lindley’s papayal alliance of diclinous 
Exogens. 1885 Lancet 11 July 86/2 Papayotin (in diph- 
theritis) exercises a feeble solvent effect on the membrane 
when it is beginning to decompose. 1898 Ad/butt's Syst, 
Aled, V. 33 Papain.. the more powerful product yielded by 
the fruit of Carica Papaya (papayotin being derived from 
the milky sap) has been recommended. 

Pap-boat. [f. Pap 54.2 + Boat sé. 2a.] 

1. A boat-shaped vesscl for holding pap for 
feeding iniants. 

1782 Miss Burney Cecélia vi. viii, | havea vast inclination 
to get a pap-ooat myself, and make hima present of it. 1854 
Tuackeray Rose & Ring iii, [She] merely sent her compli- 
ments and a silver papboat for the baby. _ 

2. A shell of the family 7zrbinellidex, as Turbi- 
nella rapha, used on the Malabar coast to hold 
anointing oil. 

1886 in Cassed?’s Encycl. Dict. 

Pape, obs. form of Pap; Sc. form of Pore. 

Papegay, -jay, -joy, obs. forms of PoPpingay. 

+ Papelard. Oés. Also 5 papularde, pape- 
lart. [a. F. papelard adj. and sb. (13th c. in | 
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Littré) ; in It. pappalardo glutton, greedy-gut, 
hypocrite (Baretti); med.L. pape-, papalardus (Du 
Cange); f. OF. paper, It. pappare to eat + lard, 
It. dardo bacon, fat; lit. a parasite, a sponge, a 
‘sucker’.] A flattering parasite, a sycophant; a 
hypocrite. Also a@ftrzé, or as adj. Hypocritical 
(for greed or gain). 

1340 Ayend, 26 Pet mene by yhyealde ypocrite ne papelard 
huer me dret more be wordle Panis god. c1400 Nom, 
Rose 7283 That papelard, that him yeldeth so, And wol to 
worldly ese go. ¢ 1440 Gesta Roi. xx. 401 (Add. MS.) He, 
this papularde preste, hathe herde oure Cownsaylle, and 
hathe delyuered here from syn. 1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. 
1. hi. (1495) 106 Lete us entree in: And slee this papelart. 

So + Papelardry, + Papelardy (papyllardie), 
sycophancy, hypocrisy (for greed or gain). 

cx1400 Row, Rose 6796 Bifore the puple patre and prey, 
And wrye me in my foxerye Under a cope of papelardye. 
c1400tr, Secreta Secret.,Gou, Lordsh. 136 In false Papelardry 
of word or of dede. 1426 Lync. De Gull. Pilgr. 13921 
Papyllardie Wych is a maner of ypocrysie. 

Papeling, obs. Sc. form of PoPELING, a papist. 

+ Pa'pelote. 04s. Also 5 paplote, paplette. 
[app. AF. fape, f. pappe Pap sb.2 + -lotie dim. 
suff. Not in OF. (Godef. has Jaselofe, -lotte small 
piece of paper).] Porridge. 

1393 Lanai. ?. Pl. C. x.75 Robe in mylk and in mele to 
make with papelotes. 14.. Moc. in Wr.-Wilcker 601/46 
Peraptum, ant Papeloles. 1483 Cath. Angi. 268/2 Paplote 
(A. Paplette), apatum. 

Papengay, obs. form of Poringay. 

Paper (pé''pa1), sd. Also 4 papure, 4-6 papir, 
5 papire, papyre, (paupire, 5-6 pauper), 5-7 
papyr,6 papre. [a. AF. papir = OF. papier (= 
Pr. papier, Cat. paper, Sp. papel ‘paper’, It. papiro 
papyrus), ad. L. papyrus the papyrus or paper- 
reed of the Nile, also writing-material made of 
it, a. Gr. manipos the papyrus-reed. From the 
writing-sheets made of the thin strips of papyrus 
the name was transferred to paper made of cotton, 
and thence to paper of linen and other fibres. 
These extensions took place before the word 
became English, so that here its application to 
papyrus is only a later retrospective use. ] 

I. The simple word. * Without @ or f/. (exc. 
as denoting a particular kind). 

1, A substance composed of fibres interlaced into 
a compact web, made (usually in the form of 
a thin flexible sheet, most commonly white) from 
various fibrous materials, as linen and cotton rags, 
straw, wood, certain grasses, etc., which are ma- 
cerated into a pulp, dried, and pressed (and sub- 
jected to various other processes, as bleaching, 
colouring, sizing, etc., according to the intended 
use); it is used (in various forms and qualities) 
for writing, printing, or drawing on, for wrapping 
things in, for covering the interior of walls, and for 
other purposes. 

13.. Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 802 So mony pynakle payntet watz 
poudred ay quere,.. Pat pared out of papure purely hit 
semed, ¢1374 Cnaucer 7voylus v. 1597 Youre lettres ful 
pe papir al y-pleynted Conseyued hath myn hertes pite. 
¢1400 MaunbEv. (1839) xxii. 239 He maketh no Money, but 
of Lether emprenied, or of Papyre[Xoxé. papive]. 1463 Bury 
lis (Camden) 42 A book of papyr to wryte in expensis. 
@1529 SKELTON Poems agst. Garnesche Wks. 1843 1. 131 A 
reme of papyr wyll nat holde [all]. 1548 Prizy Council Acts 
(1890) II. 179 Vo the Clerkes of the Counsaile for paper, 
pens and ink. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 24 All their 
books..are written in parchment, for paper they haue none. 
1712 Act 10 Anue c. 18. § 44 Paper..printed painted or 
stained..to serve for Hangings. a@1716 Soutn Servm. IV. 
x. 440 He sells his Soul with it, like brown Paper, into the 
Bargain, 1730 Fierpinc Author's Farce u. v, A good 
handsome large volume,.. printed on a good paper and 
letter. 1887 Ped? Mall G. 21 Sept. 12/1 A growing tree is 
now often cut down, made into paper, and turned out asa 
newspaper in thirty-six hours. 

b. Also applied to other substances used for 
writing upon, of similar consistence but differently 
made, as the Papyrus of the ancients; or to sub- 
stances of similar texture, as that made by wasps 
for their nests (see fafer-wasp in 12). 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. cxxvi. (Bodl. MS.), 
Of pese russchis.. bei makeb & weueb botes and ‘seiles, 
.. & also bei make perof papir to write in. 1613 PuRcHAS 
Pilgrimage (1614) 506 Of the pith or heart of the tree, 
is made paper for bookes. 1615 G. Sanpys 77rav. 102 
‘The sedgie reeds,..called formerly Pafyri, of which they 
made paper; and whereof ours made of rags, assumeth that 
name, 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVII. 105/1 This [ligneous} 
fibre .. is made into a paper, of which are constructed the 
combs [of a wasps’ nest}. 

ec. Applied familiarly to substances made from 
paper-pulp, used in the industrial arts, such as 
mill-board, papier maché, slabs prepared for use 
in roofing, building, and other purposes. 

¢1670 Boye Uses Nat. Things iv. Wks. 1772 111. 485 
Though paper be one of the commonest bodies that we use, 
yet there are very few that imagine .. that frames for 
pictures and divers fine pieces of embossed work, with 
other curious moveables, may..be made of it. 1778 Your 
thro’ Gt. Brit., Birmingham, Mr. Clay’s manufactory for 
japanning, &c., making paper cases, stands, waiters, tea- 
boards, coach-pannels, &c., all of paper, finely varnished, 
and painted, 1897 Bapen;PowELL Alatabele Campaign ii. 
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25 [Bulawayo] well filled with buildings, all single-storeyed, 
some hrick, some tin, some ‘ paper’ (i.¢. wire-wove, ready- 
made in England, sent out in pieces), all with verandahs. 
Tbid, iii, 8> These ‘ paper’ houses are common in Buluwayo 
—they are really wire-wove, with wooden frames, irou roofs, 
cardboard walls. , 7 
d. In various phrases and connexions, with 
allusion to writing or drawing; as 4o commit fo 
paper, to write down; fo pul pen fo paper, to 
commence writing, to write. Ov paper: in writing, 
in print; said esp. of something described or repre- 
sented in a preliminary sketch or plan, in contrast 
to the reality; hence = in theory, theoretically. 
1582 Stanvuurst ines, etc. (Arb.) 139 But shal I looue 
the fady, so as Petrarck Laura regarded? In paper her 
dandling? her person neauer atayning? 1624 Carr. Smity 
Virginia w. 161 All those ..are rather things in words and 
per then in effect c1654 Dor. Ossorne Lett. (1903) 146 
The fellow thought that putting ‘pen to paper’ was much 
better than plain ‘writing’. 1771 Smottetr Humph, Cl. 
10 June i, A man may be very entertaining and instructive 
upon paper..and exceedingly dull incommondiscourse. 1795 
WasuincrTon Leté. Writ. 1892 XILI. 64 All this looks very 
well on paper; hut fete} 1865 L. Carrott Adice’s Adv. 
Wonderl, vi. 122 Humpty Dumpty looked douhtful. ‘I'd 
rather see that done on paper’, he said. 1838 Burcon 
Lives 12 Gd. Men 1. 1. 296 The intention .. of committing 
to paper some recollections of the holy man. 
+2. Paper bearing writing; written documents 


collectively. Oés. 

1386 CHaucer Cook's T. 40 Vp on a day whan he his papir 
soghte, that [etc.]. 1393 Lancu. P. 274 C. xiv. 38 The 
marchante mote nede lette lengere pen be messagere ; 
For be parcels of hus paper and oper pryuey dettes Wol 
lette hym, as tch leyue, . 

3. Comm. a. Negotiable documents, bills of ex- 
change, etc. collectively, b. Paper money or 
currency as opposcd to coin, bank-notes, etc. 

@ 1674 CLarenvon Hist. Red, xvi. § 241 The custom.. being 
to make their payments in Paper hy Assignations. 1727-41 
Cuameers Cycl.s.v., 1 have no money to give you, but only 
Paper; Paper indeed as good as ready money. 1728 Swirt 
Answ. Memor. Wks. 1755 V. 1. 173 Will foreigners take our 
hankers paper? 1775 R. Monxtcomery in Sparks Corr, 
Amer. Rev. (1853) 1. 49x It will he necessary to send hard 
money here-.as paper will not yet go down. 1824 Byron 
Juan xvi. xxii, But rarely seen, like gold compared with 
ere. 1883 Manch. Exam. 14 Dec. 4/1 For three months’ 

ills the terms were .. 2§ per cent., hut for January paper 
the rate was stiffer. .Ifod. The bankers will not look aes 


ae " 
slang. a. ree passes of admission to a theatre 
or other entertainment; /ravesf. persons admitted 


by free passes. 

1873 Routledze’s Yng. Gentl. Maz. Apr. 277/1 The house 
ts filling well without the aid of paper or free tickets. 1885 
St. James's Gaz 30 Jan., Another point; I mean the dis- 
tribution of ‘ paper', or free admissions. 1888 Paul? Mall G. 
19 May 4/2 How much paper there was in St. James’s Hall 
yesterday we do not know, hut the hall, in any case, must 
have heen remuneratively full. 

b. U.S. Marked cards for sharpers. 

1894 Masketyne Sharfs & Flats 43 In America.. one 
may still find ‘saloons’ which are stocked entirely with this 
kind of ‘ paper’ as the cards are called. 

+5. Herb paper, waler paper: suggested namcs 
for the papyrus plant. Oés. 

1548 Turner -Vames of Herbes, Papyros...\t maye he 
called in englishe water paper, or herhe paper. 

** Indivtdual singular with a, and plural. 

(The earliest sense here is 7, the agers which first attained 
to individual distinction heing written documents. In 6 
also, the specialized b. naturally took precedence of the 
general sense.) 8 

6. A piece, sheet, or leaf of paper. 

1628 Eantt Aficrocosm., A Childe, His Soule is yet a 
white paper vnscrihled with ohseruations of the world. 1634 
J. Bate JMéyst. Nat. & Art 30 Straine it through a hrowne 
paper rowled within a tunnel. 1718 Mas. Eats Receipt 5 
Let ‘em stand all Night in the Pan they are hoil’d in, with 
a Paper laid close to'em. 1833 J. H. Newman Asians 1. 
iii. (1876) 85 ‘I'he mind is often compared to a tablet or 
paper... But, in truth, the mind can never resemble a hlank 
paper. 1875 H.C. Woop 7herap. (1879) 19 Papers are 
medicated leaves or sheets of paper for external use. 

b. A piece of paper serving as a wrapper or 
receptacle; often including the contents, a packet 
done up in paper, a small paper parcel ; a paper- 
ful; a sheet or card of paper containing pins or 
needles stuck in it. 

1511 GuyLrorntr Pilgr. (Camden) 39 The warden .. toke a 
hasyn full of folden papres with relyquis in eche of them. 
1567 in Hay Fleming Wary Q. of Scots (1897) 508 Item 
xxilij papir of prenis to the Quenis dule. 1662 J. Davtes 
tr. Mandelsto’s Trav. 227 A paper of Fruits and Conserves 
forthe Desert. 1698 A. Brann £0ud. Muscovy to China 82 
Two Papers of Thee. @1776 R. James Dissert. on Fevers 
(1778) 48, I gave him half a paper more of the Powder. 1836 
Dickens St. Boz 1. 229 A little hasket which..contains a 
small black hottle and a paper of sandwiches. 1844 — 
Mart. Chuz. xix, Give me the paper of gloves. 1901 lcademy 
17 Aug. 138/1, ‘1 want a paper of pins’. 

c. A curl-paper. (Usually in p/.) 

1876 Miss Braopox ¥. Haggard’s Dau. tx. 122 Take their 
hair out of papers. 

_7. A sheet, leaf, or piece of paper, bearing writ- 
mg; a document written or printed on paper, as 
a note, bill, or other legal instrument; in /. 
wrttten notes, memoranda, letters, official docu- 
ments, etc, With quot.c1475 cf. F. dire sur les 
papiers de quelgu'un, to be ip his books, in his 
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debt. + Pagers of concern: cf. F. papiers de consé- 
quence, papiers d'affaires. 

[1364-5 Rolls of Partt. {1. 287/1 Surmettantz a eux ge sont 
Dettours, & ce voillent ils prover par lour papirs.] 1389 in 
Eng. Gilds (1870) 5 To kepe wel & trewely alle be pointz of 
pis papir. ¢1475 Partenay 4735 Now full merily demene 
you amonge, For of his paupires strike oute plain be ye! 
1590 SPENSER F, Q.t. xii. 25 Which he disclosing read thus, 
as the paper spake. 1682 Bunyan Holy War 203 Hisname 
is Pitiless; so he has writ himself in all papers of concern, 
wherein he has had to do, 1706 Mrs. Ray in Let. Lit. 
Alen (Camden) 208 As to my hushand's papers I have put 
them all .. into Mr. Dale’s hands. 1750 Gray Loug Story 
66 Papers and books a huge Imhroglio! 1824 J. JoHNson 
Typogr. V1. xvi. 573 Papers printed by authority of either 
House of Parliament. 1861 C Kstcut Pof. Hist. Eng. VII. 
xXxVi. 453 Mr. James Paull .. moved for papers, upon which 
he proposed to ground grave charges against the late 
governor-general. 1872 YEaTs Growth Coinm.o99 From a 
state paper of the Doge Moncenigo we learn some par- 
ticulars of the trade with Italy. 1902 Besant Five Yrs. 
Tryst 29 ‘You've signed some paper or other, of course?” 
*{’ve signed adozen papers’, J/od. ‘Vhe honourahle gentle- 
man concluded his speech hy moving for papers. ‘he Prime 
Minister promised that papers should be fag on the tahle of 
the House. 

+b. A note, fastened on the back of a criminal 
undergoing punishment, specifying his offence. Oés. 

a1sz9 SKELTon Sf. Parrot 472 So myche papers weryng 
for ryghte a smalle ex{cJesse. a@1548 Hat Chron, Hen. 
VI11 59 He so punyshed periurye with open punyshment 
& open papers werynge, that in his tyme it was lesse vsed. 
1577 Kxewstus Confut. (1579) 82 b, Allegories, which are 
it N. his hest witnesses: be as those men who haue hereto- 
fore worne papers. 1588 SHaxs. L. ZL. L. tv. iii. 47 Why he 
comes in like a periure, wearing papers. 1593 —2 //en.V/, 
i, tv. 31 Led along, Mayl’d vp in shame, with Papers on 
my hack, And follow’d with a Rabble. 1688 R. Hoime 
Armoury Wu. 310/1 To stand on the Pillory..with Papers 
of his Offence set on his Back. 

te. pl, = STATE-PAPERS, as in Office of Hts (Her) 
Majesty's Papers, Clerk, Keeper, Register of the 
Papers; cf. also PAPER-OFFICE a, Obs. 

Cf. ‘Calendar of Documents relating to the History of the 
State Paper Office’ in 30¢4 Aep. Dep. Kpr. App. pp. 212- 
293 The ‘Office of Her Majesty's Papers and Rensde for 
Business of State and Council’ was established in 1578. 
About 1200 the terms ‘papers of state’, ‘ paper-office’ etc. 
became superseded hy those of ‘ State papers ', ‘State paper 
office’ etc. 

161z in 30th Rep. Dep. Kpr. App. 225 The Othe of the 
Clerke of the Papers for matters of State. 1612 /ndorse- 
ment ibid., A Register of the later Bookes and Papers of 
English husiness..delivered into the Office of the Papers at 
Whitehall, at the death of the Earle of Salisbury, late Lord 
‘Treasurer. 1629 Sin ‘I. Witson Petition ihid. 239 Clerk, 
Keeper and Register of Your Majesty's Papers and Records 
for husiness of State and Council. ?1782 /é4id. 270 To 
preserve the Papers of State for the use ofthe public. 1799 
‘bid. 287 The King’s papers require an arrangement ap- 
plicable to the dispatch of husiness. 

d. pf. The collection of documents which estab- 
lish the identity, standing, etc., of an envoy, 
traveller, or other person; the certificates which 
accompany an officer’s application for permission 
to resign; hence /o send in one's papers, to resign; 
(shipf's papers) the set of documents carried by a 
ship for the manifestation of her ownership, nation- 
ality, destination, etc. 

1685-8 in Black Bk. Admiralty (1871) 1. 29 To examine 
them well ahout their ladeing and likewise their papers 
and documents. 1794 in Story's Pract, Prize Courts (1854) 4 
Every ship must i provided with complete and genuine 
papers. /é7d., If there be false or colourahle papers; if any 
papers be thrown overboard;.. if proper ship’s papers are 
not on hoard. 1796 Pitt Le?, 2 Nov., 1 accompanied your 
memorial with all your papers, 1855 Macautay //ist. Eng: 
xx. IV, 473 A fine ship named the Redbridge... Her papers 
had heen made out for Alicant. 1872 Routledge's Ex. Boy's 
inn. Apr. 302/1, 1 sent in my papers, packed up my traps, 
and here Iam. 1890 W. E. Norris Alisadventure xvi, 
He wished him, .to send in his papers hefore his marriage. 

e. A set of questions in an examination, usually 
written or printed on one sheet; also, the written 
answers to such a set of questions. 

1838 Arnotn in Stanley L2/e (1844) I]. 114 The recom- 
mendation of the Vice-Chancellor, that the Examinations 
should he conducted entirely through the medium of printed 
papers, /did., We .. know the value of printed papers, and 
we know also the advantages to he derived from a viva voce 
examination. 1852 risten 5 Years in Eng. Univ. 1. 186 
Our hest classic had not time to floor the paper. 1859 
Farrar Julian [ome xi. 13x The papers suited him ex- 
cellently. 1861 M. Burrows Pass & Class (1866) 21 The 
Pass papers occupy one day, the Class papers from four to 
five. fod. 1 was busy correcting examination papers. 

8. = NEwspaPER, journal. 

1642 Pr. Rupert Declaration 3 Those impudent unpunished 

apers cried daily in the streets. 1716 Annison Freeholder 

0.19 P 4 The Examiner was a Paper in the last Reign. 
1727-41 Cuamsers Cycl. s.v., We have daily Papers, weekly 
Papers, morning Papers, evening Papers. .political Papers, 
literary Papers, Papers of entertainment, etc. 1810 Lame 
Let. to Manning 2 Jan., Coleridge is hringing out a paper 
in Weekly Numhers, called the Friend. 1852 Mus. Stowe 
Unele Tom’s C. xix, She entered the room where St. Clare 
lay reading his paper. 1883 StEvENSon Silverado Sq. 14 
‘The office of the local paper (for the place has a paper— 
they all have papers). 

9. A written or printed essay, dissertation, or 
article on some particular topic. Now esp. A 
communication read or sent to a learned society. 

1669 W. Hotver Elem, Speech 113 A Paper presented to 
the Royal Society. 1700 1. Brown Avziusem. Ser. § | 
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| Con. 2,1 know not what Success these Papers will find in 

! the World. 1754 Cuatnam Lett. Nephew iii, 16 Spectators, 

| especially Mr. Addison's papers, to be read very frequently. 
1790 Trans. Soc. Arts 1X. 210 A short paper on the Cin- 
namon tree. 1882 Watxre XXV. 351/1 Ihe second paper 
was..on the system of dredging introduced .. on the rivers 
of France. 1887 Pall Mali G, 28 Oct. 3/2 This new theory, 
on which a paper was read at the late meeting of the 
British Association. 

Il. attrzb. and Comb. 

10. Simple a/¢rz6, in special senses, passing into 
adj. a, Of paper; made or consisting of paper. 

(Also, made of paper of a particular form or kind, as ina 
targe-paper copy of a book, a ércown-paper parcel, an 
oiled-paper hag, etc. See Larcs, etc.) 

(Often unnecessarily hyphened to following sh. The hyphen 
is needed only when the comhination itself is used attrib.) 

1596 Nasue Saffron Walden Wks. (Grosart) If. 173 
These Boyes paper-dragons that they let fly with a pack- 
thrid in the fields. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius’ Voy. 
aAmbass. 236 Certain Cords whereat hung Paper-Lanthorns. 
1670 W. Crarke Vat. Hist. Nitxe 60 The paper-Bills on 
the walls..remain’d like the Gold unhurn’d. 1707 HEARNE 
Collect. 1 May (0. H.S.) 11. 10 The Bp... desires a large. 
paper Livy. /éid.1 June17 A royal paper copy of Mill’s N. T. 
1708 /é¢d. 8 Apr. 101, 3 small-paper Livys. 1757 [Burke] 
Europ. Settlem. Amer. 11.297 Money of credit, which they 
commonly call paper currency. 1780 Cowrer /adble-7. 385 
The inestimahle ‘Estimate’ of Brown Rose like a paper- 
kite, and charmed the town. 1828 P. Cunnincuam JV. S. 
Wales ed. 3) 11, 102 Our colonial council bas lately com- 
mitted a great error in prohibiting .. al! paper issues helow 
one pound. 1849 Noap £éectricity 167 A thick paper bag. 
1871 Ktnostey At Last v, Paper-nests, .. like those of our 
tree-wasps at home, hang from the trees. 1875 Ksicut Dict. 
Mech., Paper Collar, one made from paper in imitation of 
linen. 1897 Mary Kinostey W. Afiice 477 Seedy young 
men with us ohject to carrying paper parcels for fear of 
heing taken for tailors. 1903 Dasly Chron. 10 July 3/4 
Paper-cover issues of scientific and other serious hooks. 

b. fig. Like paper; slight, thin, flimsy, frail, 
feeble (as if made of paper). 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 60 The excellent proportion 
and structure..maketh this Paper-sconce high perill-proofe. 
a1716 Soutn Ser, LV. iv. 177 What Paper Walls such 
persons are apt to inclose themselves with. 1730 Frecninc 
Rape upon Rape |. viii, Pox of my paper skull! 1804 
Cottins Scripscrap 4 Go patter to paperscull saps, do ye 
see. 1877 A. H. Green Phys. Geol. ii. 85 1n some very 
finely laminated rocks as many as 30 or 40 layers may he 
counted in the thickness of an inch; such beds are .. called 
Paper shales. nee Labour Commission Gloss., Paper 
S4tp, a ship built of inferior material and hadly put together. 

ec. fig. Consisting of, pertaining to, or carried 
on by means of letters to journals, pamphlets, or 
books; literary. (Cf. 1d.) 

1593 Nasue P&. Penilesse Wks. (Grosart) 11. 16 So.. was 
this Paper-monster, Pierce Penilesse, begotten. 1592 G. 
Harvey Foure Lett. iv. Wks, (Grosart) 1.223 Meere Paper- 
hugs, and inckehorne-pads: or a greate deale worse. 1599 
Suaks. Much Ado u. ii. 249 Shall quips and sentences, and 
these paper hullets of the braineawe a man? 1636 PryXNE 
Unbish. Tint.(1661) Ep. 22 Books of controversie, and paper- 
hattels. 1642 Mitton Avvzmnadz, iv. Wks. (1847) 65/1 Teil 
stand long enough against the hattery of their paper pellets. 
1672 Crarennon £s$, ‘Tracts (1727) 252 It thought it 
seasonahle to discontinue those paper-skirmishes, 1727 W. 
Sruxecey in Avem. (Surtees) 1. 199 My retreat secures me 
from malice and envy and all other ines of paper-gall. 
1761 Ann. Reg. 187 A very acrimonious paper war. 1895 C. 
R. B. Barrett Surrey 80 A life of perpetual paper warfare. 

d. Written on paper, in written form ; es. exist- 
ing only ‘on paper’ (see 1d) and not in reality; 
theoretical, hypothetical. 

1638 Cuiuincw. Relig, Prot. Pref. to Auth. ‘Charity 
Maint.’ § 18 The paper fortresses of an imaginary Infallt- 
bility. 1658-9 Burton’s Diary (1828) 1V. 37 If they have 
a mind to hreak in upon a paper law. 1793 SMEATON 
Edystone L. § 122, 1 determined, from the paper materials 
that I had. .at once toconstruct the models, 1802 M. CuTLer 
in Lz, etc. (1888) 11. 74 We see how insignificant the hest 
constructed paper Constitution will prove when opposed to 
the interests and passions of men. 1854 H. Mitcer Sch. & 
Schon. iit. (1857) 50, 1 remained simply a fictitious or paper 
cock-fighter. 1872 Wharton's Law Lex. (ed. 5), Paper 
blockade, the state of a line of coast proclaimed to be under 
hlockade in time of war, when the naval force on watch 
is not sufficient. 1882 Ocitvie, Peper baron, paper lord, 
one who holds a title which is not hereditary, or holds it 

- hy courtesy. 1893 7vmes 2 May 10/1 Paper profits were 
divided as tf they were real. 

11. General Combs. 

a. altrib. Of, pertaining or relating to, or used 
for, paper or papers; as pafper-case, -circulalion, 
-clamp, -clip, -colour (= white), -excise, -factory, 
fibre, -file, market, -merchant, -payment (sense 3), 
-press, -pulp (see PULP), -punch, -size, -sluff, -systent 
(sense 3 in quots.), /rade, etc. 

1679 Oates Narr. Popish Plot 48 Who .. there drew out 
of a *Paper-Casea Paper. 1857 Hucues Tom Brown. viii, 
A leather paper-case. 1803 Adin. Kev. 11. 114 The doctrine 
of unlimited *paper-circulation. 1875 Kxicut Dict. Mech, 
* Paper-clantp, .. for holding newspapers, sheet music, peri- 
odicals, Jbid., *Pafer-clif, a clasp for holding papers 
together. 1888 Stevenson Black Arrow 11 He will turn 
*paper-colour. 1860 Bricut Sf., Tax ditls 6 July (1876) 497 
Persons who were interested in this question of the *paper- 
excise. 1862 H. Marryat Vear in Sweden U1. 400 Next 
year a “paper-factory will rise. 1871 Kixcstey At Last 
xvi, The culture of bamhoo for *paper-fihre. 1875 Knicur 
Dict. Mech. *Paperfile, a device to hold letters or other 
papers in a pack. 1871 Kinestey 4¢ Las? xvi, Tosu ply 
the Unites States’ *paper market. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's 
Africa vist, 307 Next followeth the streete of the *paper- 
mercbauts, 1822 Cossett Weekly Reg. 11 May 353 Lhe 
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scheme for making *paper-payments perpetual, ee 
NICHOLSON Oferat. Mechanic 291 The screws employed for 
*paper-presses are generally formed with such coarse threads, 
and so rapid a spiral, that the elasticity of the paper is suffi- 
cient to force itt to run back, 1839 Ure Duet. Arts 937 
The two sheets of *paper pulp thus united are carried for- 
ward hy the felt over a gutde roller. 1900 Dict. Nat. Biog. 
LX{1. 146/2 He started a paper-puip manufactory at Chis- 
wick. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 936 [A] sieve is employed to 
strain the *paper-stuff previously to its being used tn the 
machine. 1803 £din. Rev. 11. 105 Dabblers in the *paper- 
system. 1823 in Cobbett Rur, Rides (1885) 1. 398 We can 
have no war, as long as the paper-system lasts. 

b. Objective and obj. gen., as paper-blessing, 
-saving, -selling, -sparing, -using adjs.; paper- 
colourer, -dauber, -glosser, -holder,-maker, -making, 
-marbler, -reader, -seller, -sorter, -spiller, -splitting, 
-tester, -waster. @, Instrumental and parasyn- 
thetic, as paper-bound, -capped, -clothed, -collared, 
-covered, -mended, -palisaded, -panelled, -patched, 
-shultered adjs. A. Similative, etc., as paper- thick, 
-white adjs., paper-whiteness ; paper-like adj. 

1597 Drayton Afortinteriados S ij b, What *paper-blessing 
Charrecters are you? 1598 E. Gtirin Shéicl/. (1878) 5 So 
euery *paper-clothed post in Poules To thee (Deloney) 
mourningly doth speake. 1872 Routledge’s Ev, Boy's Ann. 
Apr. 2643/2 To jump through a *paper-covered hoop. 1682 
T. Fratman Heraclitus Rideus No. °8 (1713) II. 110 We 
shall ne’er have done, if every whiffling *Paper-dauber must 
be regarded. 1882 Ocitvie, "Paper-glosser, a hot-presser 
for glossing paper or cards; one who gives a smooth sur- 
face to paper. 1663 GeRpier Counse/ 93 *Paper-like walls. 
1857 Mrs. Gatty Parables fr. Nat. (1859) Il. 33 Little 

ieces of his delicate paper-like bark. 1573-80 Baret dd, 
Pas A *paper maker, chartartus. 1832 Baspace Econ, 
Alanuf. xxxi. (ed. 3) 320 1f the author deals at once with 
the paper-maker. 1816 Sincer Hust. Cards 20 The art of 
*paper-making not being introduced into England before 
the reign of Henry Vii. 1887 in Moloney /orestry W. 
Afr. 195 We think the West African Colonies specially 
adapted to the supply of paper-making basts. 1836 Cassett, 
*Paper-marbler, one who marbles or colours paper with 
veins in imitation of marble for book-binding, paper-hangings, 
etc. 1726 Swirt Adu. to Grub-Street Verse-Writers iv, 
Lend these to *paper-sparing Pope. 1691 Woop Ath. 
Oxon. 11. 327 This grand scripturient *paper-spiller .. Was 
strangly tost from post to pillar. 1875 Knicut Dict. Jech., 
*Paper-splitting, two pieces of muslin are firmly cemented 
on the sides of the paper and dried. By a pull on each 
piece the paper is split open. 1655 Mro. WorcestrR Cent. 
Inv. xliv, A Key... which .. hath its Wards and Rose-pipe 
but *Paper-thick. 188: H. H. Gisss Double Stand. 67 To 
supply..a *paper-using country with a required metal, 1682 
Modest Account 13 For your Lordship to turn *Paper- 
waster, ¢1385 Cuaucer £. G. IV. 1198 Dido, Up on a 
thikke palfrey *paper whit. 1874 R. Tyrwnitt Sketch. 
Club 21 You have only the *paper- wbiteness to stand for both. 

12. Special Combs.: paper-back, a book with 
a paper back or cover; +paper-bank, a bank 
issuing notes; paper-bark (tree), name for /e/a- 
leuca Leucadendron and species of Callistemon, 
Australian trees, of which the bark peels off in 
layers; paper birch (see Bircy sé. 1b); paper- 
blurrer, a contempttious name for an inferior 
writer; + paper-board, pasteboard = Boar sd. 4 
(06s.); paper-boy, a boy employed to sell news- 
papers; paper-chase, the game of hare and hounds 
(see Hare sd. 3 b) when paper is used for the 
‘scent’; hence paper-chaser, -chasing adj.; +paper- 
cigar, a cigarette; paper-cloth, (z) a kind of 
cloth faced with paper; (4) a fabric made by 
Polynesians from the inner bark of the paper- 
mulberry and other trees; paper-coal, (a) a variety 
of coal or lignite of the Tertiary period, which 
splits into thin layers; (4) = DysobyLE; paper 


credit (Comm.), ‘credit given on the security of | 
g y 


any written obligation purporting to represent 
property’ (Wharton Law Zex, 1883); ‘the term 
as commonly used includes book-debts, 1.0.U.’s, 
and instruments of credit of all kinds’ (Bithell 
Counting-ho, Dict. 1893); paper-cutter, (az) a 
paper-knife; (6) a machine for cutting the edges 
of paper; paper day (Zaw): see quot.; paper- 
faced a., (a) having a face like paper, i.e. thin or 
pale; (4) faced with paper; paper-fastener, a 
metallic contrivance for fastening separate leaves 
of paper together more conveniently than a pin; 
paper-feeder, 2 workman or contrivance supply- 
ing a printing machine with sheets of paper: cf. 
FEEDER 8aandc; paper-folder, an instrument for 
folding paper, as a paper-knife, or the folding-stick 
used in bookbinding; paper-gauge, -gage (/rivzt- 
ing), = GAUGE sé. 12 a; paper-hornet, a hornet 
that makes a papery nest (cf. Japer-wasp); paper- 
hunt = fafer-chase; paper-machine, a machine 
for making paper; paper-man, a man employed 
in some way about paper, as a paper-maker, a 
paper-hanger, etc.; one who sells or supplies 
papers; paper-marl, a kind of marl occurring in 
thin layers; paper minister (Sc. co//og.), a minister 
who reads his sermons; +paper-moth, a moth 
of which the larva devours paper; fig. one who is 
constantly occupied with paper (cf. dookworm) ; 
paper-mulberry, a small tree (Broussonetia 
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| papyrifera) allied to the mulberry, from the bark 
| of which paper is made in China and Japan; 
paper-muslin: see quot.; paper nautilus = ARGo- 
NAUT 2; ‘+ paper paste [= F. carton pate]. papier 
maché; paper pholas, see PHOLAS; + paper-plant, 
papyrus; +paper-plot, the plot of a play, etc., 
drawn up on paper; paper poplar: see PoPLaR; 
paper priest, ? = paper minister; paper-reed, 
the papyrus; + paper-royal: see RoyaL; paper- 
ruler, an instrument used for, or person employed 
in, ruling straight lines on paper, a ruler; paper- 
rush, the papyrus; paper sailor, the argonaut or 

| paper nautilus; paper-shell, anything with a very 
| thin shell, as a soft-shelled crab; paper-spar, 
| a form of calcite occurring in very thin plates 
(also called s/afe-spar); + paper-stealth, literary 
piracy, plagiarism; paper-stock, raw material 
from which paper is made; tpaper-table, a slieet 

| or leaf of paper; paper-tree, name for various 
| trees and shrubs from which paper is made, 
as the Chinese paper-mulberry, Daphne cannabina, 
Edgeworthia Gardnerit, and Trophis aspera, all 
of the East Indies; paper-washing (/’otogr.), 

| water in which silver prints have been washed, 
| esp. before toning, which often contains a con- 
siderable proportion of silver; paper-wasp, 2 
wasp that constructs its nest of a papery substance 
made from dry wood moistened into a paste; 
paper-weight, a small heavy flat-bottomed object, 
of stone, metal, glass, etc., often ornamental, in- 
tended to be laid upon loose papers to prevent 
their being removed or disarranged; paper win- 
dow, a window in which paper is used instead of 
glass; hence paper-windowed a.;, paper-work, 
(2) work in paper, a structure made of paper; (4) 
a writing, a literary work; (c) the written work of 
a sttident in a class or examination; paper-works, 
| a Set of buildings in which paper is made, a paper- 
' factory, paper-mill; +paper-worm = Bookworm 2, 
1899 R. Kiprinc Stadky 35 ‘There are a pile of *paper-backs 

on that shelf. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11.26 Iwo trading- 
companies, ..an Insurance company, and a *paper-bank. 

' 3846 Stokes Diseov, Austral. 1. v. 106 The face of the 
country was covered with specimens of tbe red and white 
gum, and “paper bark tree. 1866 Treas. Bot. 197 Calliste- 
mon. ..The outer bark of some of tbe kinds .. peel off in 

’ layers, hence the trees are called Paper Bark trees. did, 
| 141 The *Paper Birch, Sletuta] pafyracea, so called from 
the brilliant white colour of the bark of young trees, is an 
American species. 158: SipNey Afol. Poetrie (Arb.) 61, 
{, that..am admitted into the company of the *Paper- 
blurers, 1652-62 Heyuin Cosmogr. in. (1682) 182 Every 
foolish and idle paper-blurrer. 1852 K. H. Dicsy Comfpituen 
VL 269 The conventional, exaggerated effusions of mere 
paper-blurrers. 1549 5%. Comm. roe lhe: Bounde.. 
in “Paper Boordes. 1876 Besant & Rtce Gold. Butterfly v.38 
The *paper-boy was beginning, with the milkman, his round. 
| 1856 Dickens Scapegrace in Househ. Wds. X11, 28/2 What 


leapers of brooks, what runners in *paper chases! 1884 

Manch. Exam. 6 Dec. 5/4 There are by-roads and field- 

paths enough.. to satisfy the wants of the ‘paper chasers. 
| 1884 C. Dickens Dict, Lond. 28/1 There is plenty of cross- 
| country sport promoted by the *paper-chasing clubs. 1833 

Marryat P. Sisple xvii, A *paper segar. 1843 [see Ctcar- 
ETTE) 1852 Dickens Bleak HY, xliii, Walking about. .smok- 
ing little paper cigars. 1843 Humsre Dict. Geot. & Alin., 
*Paper coal,.composed..of a congeries of many kinds of 
leaves. 1896 Cuester Dict. Names Aliu., Paper-coal, an 
early name for dysodile, alluding to the paper-like leaves in 
which it occurs. a 1697 [? PotLexFEN] Disc. Trade Av, 
*Paper Credit ever was, and will be, necessary for the carry- 
ing on of Trade. 1704 Loud. Gaz, No. 3991/3 They have set 
up a sort of Paper Credit at Strasburg, where they pay..in 
Bills. 1732 Pore Ep. Bathurst 39 Blest paper-credit ! last 
and best supply! That lends Corruption lighter wings to 
fly ! 1803 Edin. Rev. V1. 102 Paper-credit is the visible sign 
of public credit, and identical with it, 1829 Ly1ron Dis. 
owned xxxv, A pause ensued.,. Lord Borodaile played with 
a*paper-cutter. 1901 Harper's Mag. Cif. 797/1 There he 
was fitted out with everything he wanted, down to a silver 
paper-cutter, 1838 Cuitty Archbold'’s Pract. Crt. Q. B. 
(ed. 6) ror In each of the courts there are certain days in 
each term called *Pafer Days, because the court, on those 
days, hear the causes which have been entered in the paper 
for argument before they enter upon motions. 1597 SHAKS. 
2 Hen. IV, v. v.12 Thou *Paper-fac'd Villaine,, Vhou thin 
man, 1892 Greener Breech Loader 174 The wadding used 
in the shot-gun is of three varieties..3rd, a hard felt paper- 
faced wad,..the ‘pink edge’ or Field wad, 1864 U.S. 
Patent Specif, No. 43,435 A new and useful Legal Cap- 
*Paper Fastener, 1867 Patent Specif. No. 2276 An eyelet 
and paper fastener combined. 1897 Daily News g Dec. 7/7 
[He] secured the envelope.. with a paper-fastener, which he 
ran through the envelope, doubling over the ends, 1864 
Lowe tt Fireside Frav. 123 A useful old jackknife will buy 
more than the daintiest..*paper-folder. 1875 Knicut Dict, 
Mech., Paperfolder, a bone knife used in folding paper, 
folding signatures for sewing, and feeding paper from the 
bank to the press. 1886 Pop. Sci. ATo. XXVIII. 642 The 
positions of the *paper-hornets’ nests..are variously asserted 
to be indicative of a‘ hard‘ or ‘open’ winter, as they chance 
to be placed in the upper or lower branches of a tree. 1871 
Routledge's Ev, Boy's Ann. Jan. 52 Hilton backed up Gordon 
at the *paper-hunt yesterday. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 937 The 
pulp being diluted to a consistency suitahle for the *paper 
machine, is delivered into a vat. 1619 Purcuas Alicrocosim., 
lv. 522 The Printer.., Inke-man, *Paper-man, Corrector. 
1753 H. Watrote Le?t?. (1846) 11. 469, I have..paper-men to 
| scold. 1707-12 Morttmer A’us6. (1721) 1, 87 *Paper-Marle, 


PAPER. 


which lies near Coals, and {is] like Leaves or Pieces of brown 
Paper, only ‘tis something lighter for Colour. 1854 H. Miter 
Seh. & Schin. v. (1857) 86 ‘The skin-flint wife of a *paper 
minister, 1698 Farquuar Love & Bottle i. i, Are my 
clothes so coarse, as if they were spun by those lazy spinsters 
the Muses? ..Do my hands look like *paper-moths? 1777 
G, Forster Voy. round World 1. 354 Cloth made of the 
bark of the *paper-mulberry, wbich we commonly called the 
coth-tree. 1872 Oxtver £lem, Bot. 11. 133 ‘he Paper Mu?- 
berry... furnishes to the Polynesian Islanders the useful 
Tapa cloth, which is fabricated from its fibrous bark. 1864 
Weaster, *Paper-uuslin, glazed muslin, used for linings, and 
theike. 1763 W. Lewis Comm. Phil. Techn. 367 ‘Vhis 
varnish, mixed with ivory-black,..is applied..on the dried 
*paper paste. 1597 Gerarve Herbal 1. xxvii. § 4. 37 ‘This 
kinde of reede, which I haue englisbed Paper reede, or 
*Paper plant, is the same. .that paper was made of in Egypt. 
1628 Forp Lover's Afel. 1. iii, Enter Palador, Aretus, Corax 
(with a *paper-plot). 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. {1. 56 
His Book limited not his design, nor his Paper-Plot his 
undertakings. 1781 Neadtug not Preaching u. 11 Let our 
*paper-priests and reading clergy apply this to themselves. 
1597 “Paper Reede [see faper-plant above). 1611 Bisre 
fsa. vegies The paper.reeds by the brookes. shall wither. 
3727-41 Campers Cye/. s. v. Paper, The description given 
by Pliny of the Pafyrzs, or *Paper-rush, 1884 Mitter 
Plant-n., Paper-reed, or Papcr-rush, of the Nile, or of tbe 
Ancients, 1843 Humsre Dict. Geol. & Min., Argonauta, 
the *Paper Sailor. 1901 Datly Chron. 14 Nov. 3/4 The 
Argonaut or Paper Sailer..so called from the delicate con- 
sistence of its shell. 1890 Century Diet. s.v., When the 
shell has hardened ..the *paper-shell [crab] becomes a 
crackler, 1893 Kare Sanporn Truthf. Wom. S. Cali- 
Jornia 132, 190 California paper-shell almond trees. 1647 
H. More Song of Soult. 1. xxxix, The words that he by 
*paper-stealth had got. 1875 Knicut Dict. Alech., *Paper- 
stock Bleacher, ..for expressing tne bieaching material from 
paper-stock, without having recourse to the draining-vat... 
Paper-stock Washer, a machine for cleansing shredded 
rags preparatory to pulping. 159: Sytvester Du Bartas 
1. v. 908 Blush not (my book). ‘l’o bear about upon thy 
*paper-Tables(F. pasuts sur ton blanc papier), Flies, Butter- 
flies, Gnats, Bees, and all the rabbles Of other Insects, 
1839 Ure Diet. Arts 940 Processes..in China to make 
paper with the inner bark of their *paper-tree..or Chinese 
mulberry. 1884 Mitter Plant-n., Indian Paper-tree, Daphne 
cannabina and Edgeworthta Gardneri. Ibid , Paper-tree, 
of Siam, Trophis aspera, 1858 Simmonps Dict. Frade, 
*Pafer-weight, a fancy ornament for keeping loose letters 
or papers on a tabte or desk from blowing about. 1893 
Q. (Covcn] Delectable Duchy 283 He spread the plan on 
the table, with a paper-weight on each corner, 1580 Hotty- 
Banp 7 reas. Fr. Tong, Vu Chassis, a “paper window. 1683 
Moxon SMech. Exere., Printing 36.1 The Journey-men.. 
make every Year new Paper Windows, whether the old will 
serve again or no. 1889 Pad! Afall G. 26 Feb, 2/2 We were 
shown to a clean *paper-windowed room. 1587 Harrison 
England u. xv, (1877) 1. 268 Many goodlie houses..yet they 
are rather curious Io the eie like *paper worke, than sub- 
stantiall for continuance. 1599 Browghton's Lett. ix, 32 
Euery later paperwork of yours is but a Tautology of the 
former. 1898 F. Harrison in 19¢h Ceut. Nov. 802 Books 
are tested, precisely like an undergraduate’s paper-work. 
tg00 Daily News 15 Dec. 6/1 The paper work is much 
above the average, though as yet only the well-educated 
part of the audience undertakes paper work, 1841 DouGLas 
in Proc. Berw. Nat, Club 1. No. 9. 246 They reached Mill- 
Bank *paper-works, 1902 MWestm. Gaz, 18 Mar. 2/1 The 
great paper works at Bermondsey, founded in 1803. 1692 
Woop Ath. Oxon. 11. 316 Prynne .. was one of the greatest 
*paper worms that ever crept into a closet or library. 


Paper (pé‘pa1), 7. [f. prec. sb.] 
1. trans, To write or set down on paper; to 
write about, describe in writing. Also adsof. or 


intr, (quot. 1606). Now rare. 

1594 Carew Jasso (1881) 116 Foortbwith tben ech ones 
name is papered. 1606 Warner Add. Eug. xiv. To Rdr. 
(1612) 337 Set is the soueraigne Sonne did shine when 
paperd laste our penne. 1655 Micholas Papers (Camden) 
11. 341 How farther to deale with them { will not paper with 
my sence therein. 1865 F. T. Becktanp Curios. Nat. Hist. 
Ser. 111. (1882) 31 A lady.. asked him if he was Robinson 
Crusoe that Mr. Buckland had papered. 1886 STEVENSON 
Kidnapped 185 I'll have to paper your friend from the 
lowlands. : , 

2. Yo enclose in, put zp in, or cover with paper ; 
to stick (pins, etc.) in a sheet or card of paper. 

1599 [see PaPpeReD]. 1683 Moxon Afcch. Ex., Priut, xxi. 
p2 The Boy Papers up each sort in a Cartridge by it self. 
1718 Mrs. Fares Aecetpt 6 Put ‘em in Pots or Glasses, paper 
‘em close. 1832 Bapsace £con. Manuf. xix. (ed. 3) 183 A 
woman gains about rs. 6d. per day by papering [pins]. 
1871 3rd Rep. Dep. Kpr. Irel. 33 The following, being un- 
suitable for the cartons, have been papered and tndorsed. 

3. To stick paper upon (a wall, etc.); to furnish 
or decorate (a room) with paper-hangings. (In.quot. 
1774 the thing stuck on is the subject of the vb.) 

1774 West. Alag. If. 95 Bills plaister posts, songs paper 
ev'ry wall, 1775 Asn, Paper, to adorn with paper, to 
furnish with paper hangings. 1823 J. Bapcock Dow. 
Amuse, 17° Walls .. may be papered immediately. 1884 
G. ALLEN PAilistia 1. 164 I've faa my room papered again 
since you saw it last. 

b. To line with paper. 

1683 Moxon Afech. Excre., Printing xxii p1 Of Papering 
and Laying the Case. /¢id., Tbe other sides of tbe Box, he 
Papers so smooth and tight. 

e. Bookbinding. To paste the end-papers and 
fly-leaves at the beginning and end of (a volume) 


before putting on the cover. 
1875 Ure's Dict, Arts 1. 423 The books .. having been .. 
‘ folded, collated, placed and sewn’, and afterwards ‘ papered’. 
a. To paper out: to exclude by papering. 
1855 Mrs. H. A. Roprs Six A/onths Kansas (1856) 87 We 
must paper out the cold wind. 


4. To supply or furnish with paper. 


PAPER-BOOK. 
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1883 NV. F. Even. Post 13 May, The paper-manufactures | ..has reached us, The first to be paper-knifed was Tue 


are able to paper the country for a year in..less than a year. 
1890 Sat. Rev. 10 May 583/1r ‘Iwo stately volumes, very 
bandsomely printed, papered, and otberwise got up. 

b. s/ang. To fill (a theatre, etc.) by means of 


free passes: see PAPER 5, 4 a. 

1879 WeesTER Supfi. s.v., The house is well papered to- 
night. 1885 Punch 31 Jan. 53/2 When on the first night of 
a new piece the house is badly ‘papered’, the effect is likely 
to be fatal. 1897 W. C. Hazuitr Four Gen. Lit, Fam. 1. 
ut. i. 229 The modern practice of papering the theatres was 
comparatively unknown, ; 

5. To treat in any way with paper, e.g. to smooth 
with sand-paper. 

1875 Carpentry & Foin. 144 This will scrape down the 
surface of the wood until it is ready for ‘papering’, i.e. 
being further smoothed by glass or sand paper. 

+Paper-book. O¢s. [f. Parer sé. + Book.] 

1. A book of blank paper to write in. 

1948 Etvot Dict. s.v. Codex, Cartaceus codex, a paper 
booke. @1§68 Ascuam Scho/em, 1, (Arb.) 26 Afier this, the 
childe must take a paper bocke, and sitting .. by him self, 
let him translate into Englishe his former lesson. 1642 
Howe tt For. 7rav. (Arb.) 23 In reading hee must couch in 

a faire Alphabetique paper-book the notablest occurences. 
3747 CHesterF. Left. (1774) I. xc. 266 To take memo- 
randums of such things ina paper book. 17§r Eart Orrery 
Remarks Swift ee 129 én his birtb-day..I sent hima 
paper-book, finely bound. 

. Law. A copy of the demurrer book which 
contains the pleadings on both sides in an actiou, 
when the issue ts one of law, not of fact. 

1768 Bracxstone Comm. If. xxi. 317 Copies thereof, 
called paper-books, are delivered to the judges to peruse. 
1796 .VMod. Gulliver 132 Pleas and paper books conclude this 
term. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 11. 472 He bad com. 
pared the case of Smith vw, Parker in the report, with the 
paper-book, which was delivered to one of the Judges who 
then sat upon the bench. 1872 IVhartou's Law Lex. (ed. 5), 
Paper book, the issues in law, etc., upon special pleadings, 
formerly made up by the clerk of the papers..an officer for 
that purpose, but now by the plaintiff’s attorney or agent. 

Papered (pé paid), pf/7.a.  [f. Paper v. + 
-ED1.] Covered, lined, decorated, etc., with paper. 

1599 T. M[ovrer] Siétwormes 56 Their papred boord 

whereon tbey take repast. 1785 Peacock in Pil. Traus. 
LXXV. 368 Slip the papered board..into the recess, 1810 
Craspe Soroush xviii 7” There mark the fractured door 
and paperd pane. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. [ygiene (ed. 3) 
127 The ordinary plastered ae walls. 

Paperer (pei-parar). [f. as prec. +-ER1] One 
who papers (sec the verb); spec. onc who papcrs 
a room, a paper-hanger; one who ftxes pins in 
paper, as the ftnal process in thetr manufacture. 

1844 Mrs. Cartyte Le?s. [. 292 The painter, preparatory 
to the paperer,.. has kept me expecting him till now. 1875 
Ure's Dict. Arts U1. 580 The pins awe then taken to the 
paperers, who are each seated tn front of a bench. 

wperful. (-ruL 2.] As muchas fillsa paper. 
_ 1742 De For Col. Yack (1840) 45 There was a great dealin 
it {a bag of money], and ainong it a paper-full by itself. ; 

Pa‘per-ha:nger. A man whose business it is 
to cover or decorate the walls of rooms, etc., with 
paper-hangings. 

1809-12 Mar. ExGewortn Vivian xii, The vulgar present, 
full of upholsterers and paper-hangers, .. pressed upon his 
attention with importunate claims. 1g0r 7. Black's Carp. 
& Build. Home llandicr. 42 {t is more general to pass the 
paperhanger’s brush down it first and follow this by apply- 
Ing a paperhanger’s roller. 

Pa‘per-ha:nging. 

1. p/. Paper, usually printed in ornamental de- 
signs, used for covering and adorning the walls of 
a room, etc. (so called as taking the place of 
the cloth hangings formerly used); wall-paper. 
Rarely in s¢zg. A ptece or length of wall-paper. 

1693 Lond. Guz. No. 2899/4 At the Warehouse for New- 
fashion'd Hangings,..are made and sold strong Paper- 
Hangings,.. at Three-Pence .. per Yard. 1759 Symuer in 
Phil. Trans. Li. 365, 1 was surprised to find it .. sticking 
against the paper-hangings of my room. 1867 Ssi.es 
Huguenots Eug. vi. (1880) ror The art of printing paper. 
hangings was introduced by some artizans from Rouen, 

2. The decorating of a room with wall-paper. 
Mod. An expert in paper-hanging. 

Paperie, obs. Sc. form of Porrity. 

Paperiness (pé'parinés). [f. Parery a. + 
-NESS.] Papery qnality. 

1890 A fener: 26 Apr. 537/3 When he has rid his surfaces 
of a certain dryness and ‘ paperiness ‘. 

Papering (pelparin), vd/. sb. [-1ncl] The 
action of the verb J’aren; covering or decoration 
with paper. b. concer. Paper with which the walls 
of a room are covered, paper-hangings. 

18as Greenhouse Contp. 1.248 The most suitable colours.. 
for the temporary painting, chalking, or papering. 1843 
Mrs. Cartyce Le?t. I. 203 Your modest allowance for paint- 
ing and papering. 1883 //arfer's Mag. Feb. 365/1 This 
room remains in its original state, with the exception of the 
papering. 

Pa‘per-knife. <A knife of ivory, bone, wood, 
or other substance, used to cut papcr along a fold, 
esp. to cnt open the leaves of au uncut book. 

1806-7 J. Beresrorp Miseries Hum, Life (1826) vin. iii, 
Being reduced to make a paper-knife of your finger. 1848 
Tuackeray Left. 28 July, A paper-knife with a Mother of 
pearl blade, 1889 Besant Bell St, Paul's (1. 137 Standing 
thoughtfully at a table, playing with a paper-knife. 

Hence Pa‘per-knife v., to cut with a paper-knife. 

1898 Academy 17 Sept. 267/2 A fresh batch of publications 


Meaning of Education. é F ; 
Pa‘per-mi:l]. A mill in which paper is made. 
1498 Privy Purse Exp. Hen. VIT 25 May (in Bentley 

Excerpta (1831) 117), For a rewarde yeven at the paper 

mylne, 16s. 8&2. 1545 Etyot, Chartariz officine, paper 

mylles. 1593 SHaks. 2 Hen. V/,1V. vii. 41. 21658 CLEVE- 
tann Pet. Poent 64 Where Scholars Teeth are their own 

Paper-mills, 1707 J. STEVENS tr. Quevecdo's Com. Whs. 

(1709) 227 As the Rag-women do for the Paper-Mills. 18zs 

J. Nicnotson Oferat. Mechanic 370 A very large and 

capital paper-mill, at Maidstone, in Kent, which is the 

principal seat of the paper trade in England. 1875 Uve's 

Dict. Arts {{f. 482 Paper-mills, moved by water-power, 

were in operation in Tuscany at the commencement of the 

14th century. : 
tlence Pa’per-miller, a2 man who works in a 
paper-mill. 
1865 Dickens J/ut. Fr. iv. vi, No jealous paper-miller. 
Pa‘per mo:ney. [Papersé.1,3.] Negotiable 
documents used instead of money, esp. bank-notes, 
passing unquestioned from: hand to hand; more 
strictly, a paper currency, which by the law of the 


country represents money ard is a legal tender. 

(Cf. crg0o Maunpey. (Roxb.) xxv. 117 He [the Grete 
Caan] makez na monee but owper of lether or of papire.] 

16gt C, Maturr Consid, Bills Credit in A. M. Davis 
Tracts (1902) 13, I therefore cannot a little wonder at the 
great indiscretion of our Countrymen who Refuse to accept 
that, which they call Paper-Mony, as pay of equal value 
with the best Spanish Silver. a1697 [? PottEXFEN] Disc. 
Trade A 5 We have improved Paper Credit, and turn‘d it 
into Paper-Money, by giving Notes and Bills the privilege 
of a new Specie of Coin, and using them for making of most 
great payments. /6id. A. 4 For promoting the sending of 
Silver Money abroad, and using Paper Money at home. 
1735 BerkeLry Querist § 219 Whether the abuse of 
banks and paper-money is a just objection against the 
use thereof? 1776 Apam SsitH JF) WN. im ii. (1869) 
I, 291 There are several different sorts of paper money; 
but the circulating notes of banks and bankers are the 
species which is best known, 18zz in Cobbett Aur. Aides 
(1885) I. 35 The desolating and damnable system of paper- 
money. 1880 Bon, Price in Fraser's May. May 669 What 
is real paper money? The answer is, banknotes. They are 
written promises by a bank or Government to pay a certain 
quantity of coin to the bearer on demand. 

attrib, 1740 W. Douctas ise. Curr. Brit, Plant. Amer. 
19 We see..in our Paper Money Colonies, the Currencies 
have incredibly depreciated from Sterling. 1823 in Cobhett 
Kur, Rides (1885) 1. 268 To put an end to the gains of the 
paper-money people. 1828 P. Cunnincnam uv. S. Wales 
(ed. 3) [l. 93 [Each] has charged about tbe same paper- 
money price for his articles. : 

Papern (pépain), a. Now dial. [f. Paper 
5b, + -EN4.] Of paper. 

1616 J. Laxe Cont. Sgr.'s T. v. 442 With deedles woules 
..papern shott. /d7d. vit. 542 But kinge Cambuscan noold 
spend manie shott on papern-gunners bartelles (waxinge 
hott), (Now common ius. w. dial, Hampsh. to Cornw., e.g. 
‘ papern shoes’, ‘a paperen bag ': see Eng. Dial. Dict.] 

+ Paper-office. Ods. An office or place where 
documents were kept: cf. Paver sb. 7, a. The 
older name for the STATE PAPER Office; spec. the 
place ncar Whitchall where the state papers used 
to be kept. b. A place attached to the King’s 
(Qucen’s) Bench where Icgal documents were kept. 

1637 Wotton Jill, {tem I leave his said Majesty all the 
Papers..that perchance his Majesty will think fit to be pre- 
served in his Paper-Office. 1670 Evetyn Diary 21 Oct, 
Mr. Jos. Williamson, Master of the Paper Office. 1704 J. 
Harn Lex Tech. 1. s.v., All.. Letters of Intelligence, 
and many other Publick Papers communicated to the King’s 
Council, or the two Secretaries of State, are afterwards 
transmitted to the Paper-Office, wherein they are all disposed 
in a place of good Security and Conventence within the 
King’s Royal Palace. x70, Chaniberlayne's St. Eng. wi. 
692 ‘Lhe Custos Grevium, Nisi Prius, and the Paper Offices, 
are in the Queen’s-Bench Office in the ‘Vemple. 1707 in 
Hearne Collect. 9 Aug. {O. H.S.) I]. 32 The Keeper of ye 
Paper-Office at Whitehall. 21782 in 30¢7 Rep. Dep. Kpr. 
App. 270 Paper Office, Application for the old office adjoin- 
ing to Whitehall Chapel. 


Pa‘per-stai:ner, (Starner, f. Stain v.] 

1. One who stains or colours paper. HH tmorously 
used for an author, esp. an inferior author, 

1596 Nasne Saffron Walden Wks. (Grosart) I{T. 42 Let 
anie man but finde mee meate and drinke.. while [ am 
playing the paper stainer. 1771 Gentd. M/ag. XL. 201 The 
whole tribe of Paper-stainers, from the sleek Divine, to the 
more active Devil at the Printing Office. 1887 Pall J/all 
G. 10 Sept. 3/1 The. author. .lacks something of the true 
poet, but rises far above the mere purposeless paper-stainer. 

2. A inaker of paper-hangings. 

1756 Mounsry in Phil. Trans. L. 19 Mr, Butler, a paper- 
stainer, trying to make some discoveries for the better fixing 
of colours. 1819 /’. O. Lond. Direct. 353 Vincent & Co., 
Paper-stainers. rg0z [Vestn:. Gaz. 3 Oct. 4/3 The wife of 
& paper-stainer. 

Papery (pé'pori), a. [f. Parer sé.+-y.] Of 
the consistence of paper; resembling paper; thin 
or flimsy in texture. 

1627 May Luceu iv. (1631) 5 So the Egyptians saile with 
woven boates Of papery rushes. 1648 Hernick //esper., 
Oberon's Feast, The hornes of paperie butterflies. 1853 
Seeman in Pharinac, Fru. XL. 385 Texture from coria- 
ceous to papery. 1900 Daily News 12 May 6/5 China silks 
--look meagre and papery except when they are of the best. 

(Papescent, error for Parrescenr in J. and 
subseq. Dicts.]} 

Papess (pé'pés). fad. F. pafesse (1567 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), It. Aafessa ‘a shee-pope, a pope- 


| 


PAPIER-MACHE. 


Ione’ (Florio), med.L fapissa, f. papa: see -ES3}.] 
A female pope; = Poress, 

Historically used of the alleged Pope Joan 853-55. 

16z0 Br. Hatt Hon. Alar. Clergy u. ix. 196 Was the 
Historie of that their monstrous Papesse of our making? 
1678 R. Barctay Afol. Quakers x. § 10. 294 nofc, Onuphrius 
annotations upon this Papexss (or Popess). 1866 Barinc- 
GouLp Cur. Myths Mid. Ages, Antichr, & Pope Foan 170 
She is commonly called the Papess Joan. 


| Papeterie (papetr:'). [I'., = paper-manu- 
facture, paper-trade, stattonery-case, f. papetier 
paper-maker, paper-merchant, in med.L. pafelerizs 
(1414 in Hatz.-Darm.) irreg. deriv. of papier paper.] 
A case or box, usually ortamental, for paper and 
other writing materials; a stationery-case. 


1847 in Weuster. 1880 Print. Trades Fril. No. 31. 13 
A combination of desk, papeterie, and dispatcb-box. 

+ Pa‘pey. Os. Also pappey. [app. a dertv. 
of L. fifa pope.J A fraternity of priests in 
Aldgate ward, London, or their residence. 

1§98 Stow Susv. 110 Then come you to the Pappey, a 
peener house, wherein sometime was kept a Fraternitie, or 

rotherhood of S. Charitie, and S. [ohn Euangelist, called 
the Papey, for poore impotent Priestes, (for in some language 
Priestes are called Papes) founded in the yeare 1430. 1790 
Pexnant Losdot (1813) 607. 

Papey, obs. form of Paraw. 

+ Pa‘p-hawk. Obs. rare—". [f. Pap 56.2 4 
Hawk.]| A child at the breast, a suckling. 

c%450 Cov. Alyst. (Shaks. Soc.) 179 Popetys and pap- 
hawkes I [Herod] xal puttyn in peyne Witb my spere prevyn, 
pychyn, and to-pende. 

Paphian (pélfan), a. and sb. [f. L. Paphi-us 
adj. (t. Paphos) + -AN.] A. aay, 

1. Of or belonging to Paphos, a city of Cyprus 
sacred to Aphrodite or Venus (the Paphian God- 
dess, Paphian Queen), 

31614 Sin W. Mure Dido & /Eneas 1.753 The Paphyen 
Queen such brood did never beare. 1879 Farrar St. Paul 
(1883) 403 The orgies of the Paphian goddess. bes 

. ¢ransf, Pertaining to love; esp. pertaining to, 

or devoted to, unlawful sexual indulgence; belong- 
ing to the class of prostitutes. 

1656 Biount Glossogr. s. v., Hence..Paphtan fire or shot 
{is taken] for the fire or Arrows of Love. 1742 Younc .Vight 
Thoughts vt. 994. 181z Byros Ch. //ar.1. vii, Now Paphian 
girls were known to sing and sinile. 1879 K. Wa.rorp 
Londoniana 1. 27 The Paphian sisterhood. 

B. sé. 1. An inhabitant or native of Paphos. 
2. A devotec of the Paphian Venus; a prostitute. 
1811 Byron Hints fr. [orace 690 {1 turns she'll seem a 

Paphian or a prude. 1828 P. Cunnixcusm WV. S. Wales 
(ed. 3) [f. 270 A miraculously converted Paphian. 

Pap-holy: see Popenoty. 

Paphood (j ephud). nonce-wad. [f. Par 56.2 + 
-HOoD.] Infancy. 

1837 fraser’s Maz. XV. 576 Bctrothed to thee as thy 
‘Tittle wife * since the days of paphood. 

Papiay, obs. form of PopinJay. 

+ Papi-colist. Ods. rare. [f. L. Papa pope + 
-cola worshipper + -1sT.] A ‘worsltipper of the 
pope’, a papist. So Papi‘colar a. 

1633 T. Avams £-rf. 2 /’eter i. 17 The word ‘Trinity. say 
our papicolists, is not found in the Scriptures. 1644 Speculum 
impietatis tg The Romish Papicolists are in arms. ¢ 1810 
Cocenrince in Lit, Rest. (1838) 111. 364 As a German would 
have expressed himself, .. ‘a-not-of-the-Roman-Catholic- 
Papicolar-poleimics-unmerited, sneer’. 

| Papier maché (pa‘pye ma‘fe). Also with 
hyphen, and with simple @ tn machkd, which is also 
found variously misspelt. [a. F. papier papcr, 
miaché chewed, pa. pple. of mdcher:—L. maslicare 
to chew. (Sce below.)] 

A substance consisting of paper-pulp or paper 
reduced to a pulp (often mixed with other sub- 
stances), and shaped by moulding ; used for boxes, 
jars, trays, vartous fancy articles, etc. ; fincr kinds 
consist of shects of paper pasted together. 

1753 Mrs. Detany Life & Corr. (1861) Ill. 262 The 
ceiling ornamenting with papicr-machée, 1758 [R. Dossir] 
Mandmaid to Arts ui, iv. § 1% 407 Paper..is rarely made 
the subject of japanning till it is couverted into papier 
mache, 1759 Comps. Lett, Writer (ed. 6) 229 A beautiful 
and exquisitely carved and gilt chariot of papier mashé. 
1766 T. Martyn Counoisseur No. gt Some large and 
elegant Jars and Vases in Papier mached. 1816 ‘Vincry 
Varuisher's Guide (ed. 2) xi, Colouring articles made of 
papier inaché. 1879 G. Prescotr Sp. Telephone 305 Thin 
sheets of papier-mache. : 

b. av/rzb. (usually = made of papier maché). 
1753 Mrs. Detany Life § Corr. (1861) [11. «60 A pafrer- 

mackée ceiling. 1777 Sin A. I. Erton in Lurke's Corr. 
(1844) I]. 137 A papter-maché snuff-box. 1899 Daily News 
26 June 8/4 The foundry room, wherein the papier-maché 
moulds, or matrices, receive the boiling lead and turn out 
complete castings of pages of type. 

[.Vote. Although composed of French words, the name 
papier maché appears not to be of French origin; it is not re- 
cognized in the French Dictionaries of the Académie, Liuré, 
or Hatz.-Darm. (except in the sense of ‘chewed paper’, 
papier mouillé, and figurative uses of this: see Littrc), The 
term isnot in the Description des Arts et Metiers..par 
UdAcademie des Sciences of 1761; the Fourual de CAgri- 
culture, du Commerce, etc., of Sept. 1778, cites it from an 
English source, translating from the //andnaid to Arts of 
1758 (see above); so later French works. It seems to be 
Meant as French for ‘mashed paper’. Cf. the instructions 
for making this substance in Boyle's Uses of Nat. Vhiugsiv, 
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PAPILIONACEOUS. 


‘First soak a convenient quantity of whitish paper .. then 
mash it in hot water’, etc.] 

Papilionaceous (papi:lidné'fas), a. Also 7 
papill-. [f. mod.L. papiliondcezs (of insects), in 
F. papilionacé (Réaumur 1734); papiliondace (of 
plants), Ray 1682; f. L. papz/ion-em butterfly: see 
~ACEOUS. 

1. Of or pertaining to a butterfly or butterflies; 
of the nature of a butterfly; belonging to the 


butterfly tribe. Now rare or Obs. 

1668 Witkixns Real Char. u. v. § 2. 126 Papilionaceous 
Fly. 1713 Dernam Phys-Theol. w. xiii. 235 A good though 
very brief Description of the Papilionaceous Fly. 1771 
Gentl. Mag. XLI. 401 He takes pleasure to impale for days 
and weeks the papilionaceous race with corking pins. 1837 
T. Hoox Yack Brag xviii, Psyche..the lovely lively lady 
with the papilionaceous wings, 

b. fig. Having the character of which a butterfly 
is taken as a type: cf. BUTTERFLY 2. 

1832 CaRtyLe JAftsc., Boswells Fohnsen (1857) Il. got 
A bright papilionaceous creature. 1875 Miss Brapoon 
Hostages to Fortune 1. i. 37 The women he has admired 
hitherto belong to the papilionaceous tribe. 

2. Bol. Applied, from its fancied resemblance to 
a butterfly, to that form of flower found in most 
leguminous plants, having an irregular corolla 
consisting of a large upper petal (the vexz//zm 
or Standard), two lateral petals (the a/a or wings), 
and two narrow lower pctals between these (forming 
the carina or keel). Also said of the plant. 

1668 Witkixs Neal Char. i. iv. § 5. 96 Herbs.. Papillion. 
aceous; the flower having some resemblance to a Butterfly, 
as the blooms of Peaseor Beans, &c. 1693 Phil. Trans. XV11. 
766 Many papilionaceous and winged Plants. 1797 Hot. 
crorT Stolberg’s /rav. (ed, 2) II. Ixxviii. 191, I saw the.. 
tree of Judas, covered with its..red papilionaceous flower. 
1876 Darwin Cross-fertil. t. 5 Papilionaceous flowers .. offer 
innumerable curious adaptations for Cross-fertilisation. 

Papilionine (papi'lidnain), a. L7/om. fad. 
mod.L. Papiliénin-x (fem. pl.), f. papilio butter- 
fiy, in mod. Zool. the name of the typical genus.] 
Belonging to the subfamily Papi/ionine or swallow- 
tail butterflies. 

+Papi-lious, a. Obs. rave—'. [irreg. f. L. 
papilio butterfly + -ous.] Allied to the butterfly, 

1733 Cneyne Eng. Malady \. x. § 4 (1734) 98 Silk-worms, 
and the other Insects of the papilious Kind, 

|| Papilla (papila). Pl. -@. 
dim. of Papua swelling, pimple.] 

1. Zool, and Anai, a. The nipple of the breast ; 
the mamilla. (vare in Eng. use.) 

{2398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. v. xxxiv. (Bod. MS.), Pe 
tette be heed of be pappe..haitte papilla in latyne.] 1693 tr. 
Blancard's Phys, Dict. (ed. 2), Papilla, a red Excrescency 
in the middle of the Breast. 1727-41 CHAMBERS Cycd. s.v., 
The lacteal tubes, coming from the several parts of the 
breasts, terminate in the Papiliz. 

b, Any minute nipple-like protuberance, usually 
soft and fleshy, in a part or organ of the body: 
¢.g. those on the skin, specially abundant at the tips of the 
fingers and elsewhere, and constituting the apparatus for 
the sense of touch (tactile apillz); those on the tongue 
(circumvallate, conical, filiform, foliate, and fungiform 
papiliz), most of which are connected with the sense of taste 
(gustatory papillz); those at the lips of the Malpighian 
pyramids in the kidney (renal apiliz); those in lhe emhryo 
which ultimately produce the teeth (dental pafillz); and 
those in various parts of insects and other invertebrates, 
esp. two malodorous organs which can be protruded from 
the abdomen in certain beetles. Lachrymal papilla: aslight 
protuberance on the edge of the eyelid, traversed by the 
lachrymal duct. Ofttc papilla: see Ortic A. 2. 

1713 DeRHam Phys.-Theol, iv. vi. 144 Mr. Cowper hath.. 
given us very elegant Cuts both of the skin, and the Papillae, 
1748 Hartrey Odserv. Man. i. 43 The nervous Papillae 
which are the immediaie Organ in the Senses of Feeling, 
Taste, and Smell, 1844 CakrenteR Princ. Hum. Phys. 
§ 316 The Aafil/z, ..are little elevations of the surface of 
the cutis, easily perceptible by the aid ofa lens. 1853 7d¢d. 
(ed. 4) § 279 The Dentinal pulp..makes its appearance in 
the form of a papilla, budding-out from the free surface of a 
fold or groove of the mucous membrane of the mouth. 1881 
Mivart Cat 23 Each hair grows from a single dermal 
papilla only, of which it is the greatly prolonged epidermal 
covering. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Amon. Life 551 {In 
Holothuriotdea} Vhe tube feet are either partially or com- 
pletely retractile, and furnished with a terminal disc..or 
they are conical fasillz without discs. 

ce. Path, A small papule or pimple. 

1797 M. Baituie JWorb. Anat, (1807) 152 Papille and 
pustules, somewhat resembling the small-pox. 1892 Syd. 
Soc, Lex., Papilla.. Also, a diminutive of Papula. 

2. Bol, A small fleshy projection upon any part 
of a plant. 

1848 Craic, Pugilie..in Botany, the minute puncta upon 
the surface of a leaf; the vesicles on leaves of twigs [etc.]. 
1870 Hooker Sfud. /lora 37 Pepperwort..papilie scale- 
like when dry. 1885 GoooaLe Physiol. Bot. (1892) 155 In 
the earliest stage of iis development the leaf isa mere papilla 
consisting of nascent cortex..and nascent epidermis. 

Papillar (pz'pila:, papila1), 2. fad. mod.L. 
papillir-ts: see next.) = next. 

1830 R. Knox Béclard’s Anat. 143 Small papillar emi- 
nences, which are much more distinct upon the denuded 
dermis, than when seen through the epidermis. 1861 Hume 
tr. Moguin-Tandon u. v1, vi. 306 A case of papillar and 
vesicular inflammation. i 

Papillary (pe'piliri, papilari), a [f L. 
papilla secabove) + -ary; cf. F. papillaire (1690 
in Hatz.-Darm,).] Of the form or nature of a 


[L., = nipple, 


| 
| 
| 
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papilla; containing, furnished with, or cousisting | 
of papille ; of, pertaining to, or affecting papille. 

Papillary body: the papillary layer of tbe skin. Papillary 
muscles; bundles of muscular fibre springing from the walls 
of the ventricles of the heart and attached to the chorde 
tendiner. 

1667 Phil. Trans. Il. 492 Concerning the Tongue, the 
same Author [{Malpighi] has discovered in it many little 
Eminences, which he calls Papillary. 1713 DrrHan Piys.- 
Theol. ww. Vv. (1727) 140 note, The outward Cover of the 
Tongue..under which lie papillary Parts, 1886 Facce & 
Pye-Smitn Princ. Med. (ed, 2) 11. 613 The papillary layer of 
the cutis. 1899 Alébutt’s Syst. Med, V11. 847 Irregular con- 
traction of the papillary muscles, Y 

b. Boi, Of the nature of a PAPILLA (sense 2). 

1874 Lussock Hild Flowers iii. 54 The papillary edge of 
the summit of the pistil is the stigma. 

Papillate (pzx'pilelt, papi'lét), a. (ad. mod.L. 
papillal-us, f. papilla. see -ATE = 2.] 

1. Furnished or covered with papille. 

1857 Mayne £.xpos. Lex., Papillatus..papillate. 1874 E. 
Coues Birds N. W. 629 Two short, obtuse cornua, which 
are thickly papillate, 1887 W. Prittirs Brit. Discomycetes 
96 Hymenium same colour, papillae, granular. 

2. Formed into a papilla, papillary. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Papillated (pz:pileitéd), a. 
-ED1,] = PaPILLATE a. 

1828 Stark L£lem, Wat. (Tist. 11. 69 Branchia projecting, , 
in the form of scaly plates, papillated, or like cirrl 1834 
MeMurtrige Cuvrer’s Autm. Aingd. 141 Vhe neck invested 
with a plumeless and papillated skin. 1897 Al/butl's Syst. 
Med, 11, 1058 A papillated, or a simple mouth. 

Papillectomy. Surg. [f. Parris + Gr. éxrépq 
excision.] The excision of papille. 

1900 Brit. Med. Frul, 3 Feb. 248 Renal Papillectomy. 

Papilliferous (pepiliféras), 2. [f. mod.L. 
papillifer,in F. papillifére \Littré), f. papilla + -fer 
bearing + -ous.] Bearing papillz. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. 1V.351 Cauda..5. Papilliferous 
(Papillifera), When at the last segment but one the tail 
exerts two soft fleshy organs, which secrete a milky fluid 
and yield a powerful scent. Ex. Staphylinus. 1866 Trcas. 
Bot. 8434/2 Papillose, Papilliferous, Govered with minute 
soft tubercles or excrescences. 1900 S77t. Med. Frul. 
20 Jan. 127 The perforation of papilliferous cysts. 

Papilliform (papilifgim), a. (erron. papille- 
form.) [f. mod.L. papzlliform-is, f. as prec. + 
-FORM.] Of the form of a papilla; nipple-shaped. 

1828 Stark Elem. Nat. 17ist. 11.396 Anus at the posterior 
extremity, and a papilliform filament near it. 186 Hutmz 
tr. Afoguin-Tandon u. 11. iv. 143 The Leech then draws a 
small papiliform piece of the skin into its mouth. 1878 Beit 
Gegenbaur's Comp, Anat. 139 A thicker cuticular layer is 
formed on papilliform processes. 

|| Papillitis (pzpileitis). Pazz. [mod.L. : see 
-1T18.]_ Inflammation of the optic papilla. 

1892 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v. Papilla, congestion, All cases of 
inflammation of the Optic disc are now usually designated 
Papillitis, 1899 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. VII. 657 Attended | 
with headache and a slight degree of papillitis. 

|| Papilloma (pzpila ma). ath, Pi. -ata. 
[f. Papiuta + Gr. ending -wya, -dma = formation ; 
cf. ConpyLoma.J A tumour of the skin or of 
a mucous membrane, consisting of an overgrown 
papilla or group of papilla, usually covered with 
a layer of thickened epidermis or epithelium; e.g. 
a wart, corn, condyloma, etc, 

1856 A. Funt Princ. Med. (1880) 45 A papilloma is com- 
posed of papillae, often very large and irregular in shape. 
1873 T. H. Green /utrod. Pathol. (ed. 2) 151 The Papillo- 
mala are new formations resembling in structure ordinary 
papilla, and like these they grow from cutaneous, mucous, 
or serous surfaces. 

Comb. 1897 Alibutt's Syst. Med. V1. 1122 Papilloma-like 
growths in cysts. Jérd. 1V. 837 A papilloma-like mass. 

Hence || Papillomato’sis, the furmation of a 
papilloma; Papillo‘matous a., of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of a papilloma. 

1872 PeasteE Ovar, Tumors 20 The benign papillo- 
matous or dendritic form of tumor. 1897 Adlbutt's Syst. 
Jed. 1V. 683 A small papillomatous growth. 1899 J. 
Hutcninson Arch. Surg. X. No. 38. 182 Family proclivity 
to cancer and 10 papillomatosis go together. d 

Papillose (pzx:pildus), a. [ad. mod.L. papil- 
los-us, £, papilla: see -OSE1.] Full of or beset 
with papillz or nipple-like projections. 

1752 Hitt Hist. Anim. 425 The Anas, with a naked 
papillose face. The Muscovy Duck. 1753 CHAMBERS Cyc/. 
Supp. s.v. Leaf, Papillose Leaf, oue whose surface is 
covered with little roundish protuberances, or vesicles. 
1835-6 Topo Cyci. Anat. I._532/1 The tongue. .becomes 
soft and papillose. 1877-84 F. E. Hume IVild FZ. p. xvi, 
Burdock.—Anthers exserted : filaments papillose. 

Hence Papillo'sity, papillose condition. 

1881 Westin Jru/. Bot. X. No. 220. 115 The papillosity 
of the upper part of the back of the nerve alone thoroughly 
distinguishes i1. are . 

Papilloso-, used as combining adverbial form 
of mod.L. papillésus PAPILLOSE, as in Papillo’so- 


a‘sperate a., rough with closely set papillz. 

1846 Dana Zoofh. (1848) 491 Surface of the coralla papilloso- 
asperale. 

Papillote (pzx'pilout, -pt). Also § papillot, 
papilliot(e, 8-9 papillotte, 9 papilotte. [a. F. 
papilloie (Mme de Sevigne a 1696), app. a verbal 
sb. from *fapilloier, a supposed deriv. of Papzl/on 
butterfly.} A curl-paper. 

1748 H. Watrote Les. to H. S. Conway 6 Oct., 1 wish you 


[f. as prec. + 


PAPIST. 


could see him making squibs of his papillotes. 1778 Refuta- 
tion1g The wild Devonia still on fashion doats, And turns 
thy salire into papillotes. 1797 Mrs. A. M. Bexnert Begear 
Grrl(1813) LIL. 169 A papilliot having dropped from madame’s 
téte. 1831 Brewster Wat, Magzc iii. (1833) 42 Her fingers 
were in active motion among the papillotes. 

attrib, 1845 Srocque.er Handbk. Brit, India (1854) 80 
A good supply of papillote paper. 

Papillous (papi'les), z Now rare or Obs. 
[ad. nod. L. Aapzl/dsus: sce -oUs.] == PAPILLOSE. 

31718 J. CuamBertayne Relig. Philos. (1730) I. xiv. § 6 
The Particles of the Olfactory Matter..must strike with 
some Force against the Papillous Tegument, to produce the 
Sense of Smelling. 1822-34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) 
IV. 486 Cuticle below the scabs.. dotted with papillous 
apertures, oozing fresh matter. 


Papillule (papi'lzl). [ad. mod.L. papillula, 
dim. of papil/a.} A minute papilla; in Letom, 
applied to a small elevation or depression with 
a minute papilla in the centre. Hence Papi-lin- 
late a., beset with papillnies. 

1826 Kirpy & Sp. Entomol. 1V. 274 Papiliule (Paptliula), 
a tubercle or variole with an elevation initscentre. Papillu- 
late (Papillulata), beset with many papillules. Ex. Elytra 
of Dynastes Hercules 9. 

+ Pa-pin. Oés. In5papyn. [app.a. F. papin, 
now ‘ pap for children’, Cf. Sc. Pappir ‘a sort 
of batter or paste, generally made of flonr and 
water, used by weavers for dressing their linen warp, 
or their webs’ (Jam.).] A dish composed of milk, 
flour, and yolks of eggs, sweetened with sugar. 

€1430 Two Cookery-bks.g Papyns.—Take fayre Mylke an 
Flowre, an drawe it porw a straynoure, an set it ouer pe 
fyre, an let it boyle a-whyle [etc.]. 

Papinga, -gay, -g0, -jay, obs. ff. Poprngay. 

Papin’s digester: see D1cESTER 4. 

+ Papion, -oun. Oés. [a. OF. papion, ad. 
med.L. fapio, -drem, of unknown origin.] A 
carnivorous beast uscd in hunting; app. the cheetah 


or hunting leopard. 

{a1244 Jac. bE Virriaco Hist. Orient. {Du Cange), Papiones 
quos appellant canes silvestres acriores quam lupi. a@ 1375 
Mavunpev. (French tex1) (Roxb.) v. 14 En Cipre lem chace 
ouesge papions, qi semblent leopardz priuez, qi preignont 
trop bien les bestes sauvages.] cx1qoo (English text) zé7d., 
In Cipre men huntes with papiouns[J7S. Coté. 71¢. papyouns; 
v. rr. papions, pampeonsj, pe whilk er lyke10 leoperds. 1598 
Haxcuyrr Voy. I. 98 (tr. /tin. fr. Will. de Rubruguis, 1253) 
The Tartars.. make themselues two gownes .. of woolues 
skins, or Fox skins, or else of Papions [ovig. de pellibus 
lupinis, vel vulpibus, vel papionibus}. 

Papir, papire, obs. forms of PAPER. 

Papish (pé‘pif), sé. and a. Now dial, [app. 
f. pape, dial. form of Pore (F. pape, L. papa). 

A. adj. Papistical, popish. (A hostile epithet.) 

1546 Garoiner Declar. Foye 21b, This they wyll aske 
me. how papysshe bysshop and folish lawer, doest thow 
deny predestination? [Side zote] They vse the word papish, 
to stop euery mans mouth withall. 1566 in Peacock Eng. 
Ch. Furniture (1866) 137 The vestments, albs, amesses..that 
belong to the papishe priste. 1759 DitwortH Pope 148 
None but aout and papish brats will heed bim. c¢ 1817 
Hoce / ales & S&. 111, 160 The rebel crew, and their papish 
prince. 1 Crockett Stand. Bearer xiv. 118 He had 
been a Papish priest some-gate in his youth. 

B. sé. = Papist. dal. or wliterate. 

1604 in R. E. C, Waters Parish Reg. Eng. (1883) 68 
Christian Steevens..was buried by women, for she was a 
papishe. 1668 Dryoren Siz Af. Mar-ali w. i, There are 
some Papishes, I'll warrant, that lie in wait for my daughter. 
1792 Mao. D’Arsiay Let. to Mrs. Phillips Sept., Upon the 
. supposition that, being nothing but French papishes, they 
would never pay. 180z CoteripcE Lett., to T. Wedgwood 
(1895) 417 The climate and country are heavenly, the inhabi- 
tants Papishes. 1828 Craver Gloss. (ed. 2), Papish,a papist. 
1894 LyTrLe Betsy Gray 16 (E. D. D.) Ye ca‘d hima Papish 
an’ a rebel, 

Pa‘pisher. Oés. or dial, [See-En1,] = prec. B. 

1823 Scotr Peveril xxi, This plot. that they are pursuing 
the Papishers about. 1836 J. H. Newman Lef?. (1891) II. 
199 Dr. Wiseman (somewhat coolly) has sent me down two 
fresh Papishers last night. 

Papism (pé‘piz’m). [a. F. papzsme (1578 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), f. as next + -isMm.J The papal 
system ; popery; Roman Catholicism. 

1550 BALE A fol, 83 If all thynges muste be persolued, that 
hathe bene promysed in papisme. 1553 Becon Nelig. Kome 
(1563) 138 So long as y* Masse endureth, so long shall papisme 
continue, a 1614 P, Linie Two Serm. (1619) 47 Papisme 
..is not a total defection, but an aberration, from Christ. 
1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 11. 381 Invocation of Saints, 
Church-Ornaments, Priest-Vextments, Altar-Garments, or 
such like Fundamental Articles of Papism. 1850 H. W. 
Grevitte Diary (1883) 373 He [Bennet] enters into the 
whole case of Puseyism, .. Papism, his own position, 

Bapist (pépist). [a. F. papiste (1525 in 
Godet. Comp/.), or ad. 16th c. L. papista, f. papa 
pope: see -IsT.] 

1. An adherent of the pope; esp. an advocate of 
papal supremacy; also, more generally, a member 
of the Roman Catholic Church ; a Roman Catholic 
or Romanist. (Usually hostile or opprobrious.) 

[xs21 Fisner Sevm. agst. Luther Wks. (1876) 344 The 
popes holynes & his fauourers, whom he [Luther] calleth so 
often in derisyon papisias, papastros, & papanos, & papenses.] 
1534 (¢ft/e) A Litel Treatise ageynst the Mutterynge of 
some Papistis in Corners. 1657 J. SerGeaxt Schism Dis- 
pach’t 656 'Tis clear that al Roman-Catholikes, that is, all 
Communicanis with the Chuich of Rome or Papists (as 
they call them) hold the substance of the Pope's Authority. 


PAPISTIC. 


1699 Tanner 28 Apr. in Pepys’ Diary (1879) VI. 186 Tbe 
Papists and other enemies of the Ch. of England. 1781 
Gisson Deel & F. xx. II. 152 note, In the beginning of the 
last century, the Papists of England were only a thirtieth, 
and the Protestants of France only a fifteenth part of the 
respective nations. 1891 7712es 10 Oct. 5/3 In spite of the 
clamour of the extreme Papists, tbe Vatican recognized that 
it had still to look to the Italian Government for protection, 

2. atirib. or quast-adj, = PAPAL. 

1819 Lavy MorGan 4 utobiog. (1859) 277 There, and in the 
bright hopes that opened to them of getting rid of papist 
government, it is that Bonaparte is a loss to Europe. 

Hence Pa‘pistlike a.; Pa‘pistly adv. 

1579 Furxe Refut. Rastel 739 To reason from the 
authoritie of men negatiuely, is Papistlike. 1716 M. Davies 
Athen, Brit. 111, Diss. Drama 29 He was suspected to be 
a Papist or Papistly affected. 

Papistic, a. (sd.) [f. as prec. + -Ic; cf. F. 
papistique (16th c. in Littré).] 

1. =PapisticaL. (Usually hostile.) 

1545 Jove Exp. Dan. vii. 108h, Lykewyse in the papistik 
chirche, what a multitude & varete is there of laudable in 
syghie ceremonis. 1624 Brief Inform. AG Palatinate 49 
The Armie of the Papistique League .. did extreamely 
rauage the low Palatinate. 1774 Wartos Hist. Poetry xliv. 
(1840) III. 130 Service-books for the old papistic worship. 
1844 Ltncard 4 nglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) 11. xiii. 259 nofe, I do not 
see why the papisiic prelate Dunstan has not as good a 
claim to the honours of a reformer as either Alfred or Elfric. 

2. absol. or sb. = PAPIST 1. 

1589 Marprel, ie (1843) 21 The papistics affirming all 
their traditions to be agreeable. .to the word. 

Papistical (papistikal), a. [f. as prec. +-AL.] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a papist or 
papists; adhering to the pope; of, pertaining, or 
adhering to the Church of Kome and its doctrines, 
ceremonies, and traditions; popish. Usually hostile 
or opprobrious. (In quot. 1563 = PaPAat.) 

1537 Cromwett in Merriman Life § Lett. 17 July (1902) 
II. 65 Soo his grace cannot a litle mervay! to here of the 
papisticall facion that is mayntained in that town. 1568 
Gearton Chron. II. 599 Aspiryng to ascend to the Papi- 
sticall Sea. 1654 Wuittock Zootgmia 338 Our Protestant 
Jesuites..(as well as the Papisticall) care not for converting 
those Indians that have no Gold. 1767S. Paterson Another 
Trav. 11. 66 A papistical or a calvinistic saint. 1873 M. 
Couns Squire Silchester I1. ii. 17 ‘he decorations had 
become unpopular, Somebody had called them Papistical. 

Papi'stically, adv. [f. prec. +-L¥?.] In 
a paptstical manner; popishly. 

1572 Asp. Parker Corr. (Parker Soc.) 403 Inquire of such 
unordered persons papistically set. 1655 Baxter Quaker 
Catech. 30 hese Quakers that Pharisaically and Papistically 
justifie themselves. 1848 J. H. Newman Loss § Gain 207 
What is called papistically inclined. 

+ Papi-sticate, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. PapisTio 
+ -ATE3,] trans. To render papistic. 

1746 W. Horstey Fool (1748) II. 67 Though he may not 
make them Traitors, yet he may Popefy, or Papisticate them. 

Papistry (pé'pistri). [f. Parisr+-ry.] The 
doctrine or system of papists; popery; the Koman 
Catholic religion or faith. (A hostile terin.) 

1s.. Pore Helpe in Skelton's Wks. (Dyce) I. p. cix, Say- 
inge it is but papistrie, Yea, fayned and hipocrisy. 1549 
Latimer's and Serm. bef. Edw. VI, To Radr. (Arb.) 54 The 
abolishmente ofall papestrie. 1549-62 STERNHOLD & H. Ps. 
Come Holy Spirit, Keepe us from sects and errors all, and 
from all Papistrie. 16%7 Morvson /éfi#. 1, 121 There was 
now small hope of reducing England to papistry. 1732 
‘Neat Hist. Purit. 1. 596 Because Papistry was odious. 
1856 Wiattier Mary Garvin xxix, Beholding. .Vhe stranger 
cross his forehead with the sign of Papistrie. 

+ Pa‘pize, v. Obs. [f. L. papa Pore + -17x.] 
intr, To act or play the pope; to act on the side 
of the pop? or papal system; b. éravzs. To render 
papal or popish. Hence + Papized ///. a., imbued 
with popery, conformed to the papal system; 
+ Papizing w/. sb. and ppl. a., playing the pope ; 
following papal doctrines or practices. 

1612 R. Carrenter Soules Sent. 41 It is only an opinion 
of papizing Paganes. 1629 Brent tr. Jewell’s Epist. in 
Sarpis Council Trent, etc. 854 When we see that notbing 
is decreed in the Councell, but at the Popes pleasure, why 
may wee not say that the oracles of the Councels doe Papize? 
1639 Futter //oly War th. xxix. (1840) 170 Protestants cut 
off the authority from all papized writers of that age. 1692 
Scotch Presbyt, Elog. (1738) 8 Papising Prelates. a1843 
Soutury Comm.-pl. Bk. 111. 519 He is accused of Papizing, 
because he wishes for conciliation. 

Paplette, paplote, variants of PAPELorE Ods. 

Papolatry (péipp'latri). nonce-wd. [f. L. papa 
pope + -LATRY.}] Worship of, or excessive rever- 
ence for, the pope. So Papo‘latrous a., charac- 
terized by ‘papolatry’. 

1894 Contemp. Rev. Aug. 302 Preachers of papolatry, bid. 
303 The new papolatrous and dogmapoeic movement. 

Papoose (pips). Also 7 pappouse, pa- 
pouse, 8-9 pappoose. [An Algonquin word: 
in Narragansett pafoos, Pequot poupports (i.e. poo- 
poos).} A North-American Indian young child. 

1634 W. Woop New Eng. Prosp. (1865) 108 This little 

Pappouse travells about with his hare footed mother to 
paddle in the Icie Clammbankes. roa I. Matuer New Exg. 
(1864) 197 Tbey thought..to make the English believe those 
hase Papooses were of royal Progeny. 1809 KenpaLt Trav. 
I. xiii. 152 From papoose, a word by which, as it is said, 
some of the Indians mean a child. 1865 F. ParkMAN 
Champlain xii. (1875) 348 Naked ao screamed and 
ran. 1890 L. C. D'Oyte Votches 28 Strapped in that queer 


contrivance in which squaws carry their papooses, 


! 
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b. Comb. 1866 Treas. Bot. 844/2 Papoose-root, the root 
of Caulophyllum thalictrotdes, we 

| Papoosh, papouchie (pap#f). Also 7 papu- 
cha, 9 papoush: see also BaBoUCcHE, PaBoucH. 


[a. Pers. Usph paposh (Turkish ark pabutch) 
slipper, shoe, f. Pers. , fa foot + L>y fash cover- 


ing.] A Turkish or Oriental slipper. : 

1682 WHELER Yourn. Greeee u, 187 They slip off their 
Papuchas, or Sboes, when they go in to do their Devotions. 
Ibid. v. 349 They never wear Papouches, or Slippers, like 
the Turks. 1835 Wittis Pemerdéings II. lui. 115 A ragged 
and decrepit dervish, witb his papooshes in his hand. 1847 
Tuackeray Eastern Adu. Fat Contrib, Wks. 1900 XIII. 
621 His pipes, narghilés, yataghans, and papoosbes made 
bim a personage of no small importance. 

+ Pappe, sb. Ols. [a.k. pappe, ad. L. pappus.] 
= PAPrUS. 

1657 Tomuinson Renon's Disp. 356 Flowers, which .. wither 
and turne into pappe or down. F 

+Pappe, v. Obs. rare—*. [? Connected with Pap 
sb.2 and v.! Cf. It. pafpare ‘to feed with pap’ 
(Florio).} ¢vans. To feed, cram, pamper. 

?a@xg00 in Wright Rez. Ant. II. 41 To pappe and pampe 
her fleiscbe. a 

Pappescent (p&pe'sént), a. Bot. Also erron. 
papesc-. [f. L. papp-us: sce -ESCENT.] Producing 
a pappts, as composite plants. 

1720 Bair in Pail, Trans, XXXI. 33 The £snlz and 
Tithymali are Cathartick; tho’ both these are Lactescent, 
yet they differ from those which are Pappescent also. 1731 
ArscTHNoT A diments vi. (1735) 211 Cooling, lactescent, pape- 
scent Plants, as Cichory, Lettuce, Dandelion. 1732 —- Xudes 
of Diet 346 Some lactescent papescent Plants as Endive. 

Pappet, obs. variant of Poppet, PUPPET. 

Pappiferous (pxpi'féres), a2 Bot. rare—% 
{f. L. papp-us + -FERoUS.] Bearing a pappus. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1893 in Syd. Soe. Lex. 

Pappiform (pzx'piffim), a. Bot. rare—°, [f. 
L. papp-us + -ForM.] Having the form of a 
pappus. 1866 Treas. Bot. 844/2. 

Papple, dial. var. PoppLe, cockle (weed). 

Papponymic (peponi'mik). nonce-wd. [f. Gr. 
nann-os grandfather, after patronymic.] (See quot.) 

1875 M.A. Lower Eng, Surnames (ed. 4) 11. vii. 73 Those 
who assuined the latter [./ac] adopted the father’s name or 
Patronymte, while those who took the former {O’], chose 
the designation of the grandfather, the Papponymie. 

Pappoose, pappouse, variants of lPAroosE. 

Pappose (pxpé's), a. Bot. [ad. mod, Bot. L, 
papposus (in 17th c. botanists): see Pappus and 
-os£.] Furnished with a pappus; of the nature of 
a pappus, downy. 

1691 Ray Creation 1. (1692) 99 That pappose Plumage 
growing upon the Tops of some of them [Seeds} 1703 
J. Petiver in PArl. Trans. XXIII. 1422 Above a dozen 
Pappose spikes, 1861 Lenttey Alan. Bot. 575 Calyx.. 
Superior, with a membranous or pappose limb, 

Pappous (pz'pas), a. Hot. [See prec. and 
-OUS.} = prec. 

1658 Sir 1. Browne Gard. Cyrus iii. 155 The seeds of 
many pappous or downy flowers. 1785 Martyn Koussean's 
Bot, xxviii. (1794) 430 It consists of pappous or villous hairs. 
1806 Gacrine Brit. Bot. 409 Salix...Seeds pappous. 

|| Pappus (pzpas). [mod.L., a. Gr. wanmos.] 

1. Zot. The downy or feathery appendage on 
certain fruits, esp. on the achenes or ‘seeds’ of 
many Compositx, as thistles, dandelions, etc.; 
hence extended to the reduced calyx of Compositzx 
generally, whether downy, bristly, scaly, toothed, 
or membranous. 

17% J. Harris Lex. Teehn. 1, Pafpus, in Botany, is that 
soft light Down. which grows out of the Seeds of some 
Plants, sucb as Thistles, Dandelion, Hawkweed, etc. 1811 
A, T. Tuomson Lond, Disp.(1818) 405 The capsule is crowned 
with a feathery pappus. 1866 7reas. Bot. 844/2 Pappus, 
the calyx of composites, in which that organ is reduced to 
a membrane, or scales, or hairs, or a mere rin. 

Comb, 1847 W. E. SteeLe Field Bot. 22 Cal. with a 
superior membranous or pappus-like limb. 1870 Hooker 
Stud, Flora 212 Tragopogon..pappus-hairs in many series. 
/éid, 188 Centaurea nigra ,. pappusscales short unequal or O. 

2. Anat, (See quots.) 

1857 Mayne Expos. Lex., Pappus. Anat, Term for tbe 
first downy beard of the chin. 1893 Syd. Soe. Lex., Pappus. 
.. Also, the downy hair of the skin and cheeks. 

Pappy (pz'pi), 54.1 [dim. of Papa.] A child’s 
pet-name for ‘father’. Now rare. 

1763 BickerstarF Love in Vitlage 66 Come, be a dear 

ood-natured pappy. 1782 Muss Bueney Cecétlia vi. viii, 

no, Pappy has a world of husiness to settle first. 1897 
“Ouiwa’ Massarenes xx, Now they were doing the same 
with poor pappy. . 

Pappy, sb.2 [dim. of Pap sé.2] A nursery 
equivalent of Pap sé.2 (also dial. of Pap sd.1). 

1807 E. S. Barrett Adi Zalents 38 A giant sputt’ring 
pappy from the spoon. 

Pappy (pe'pi), ¢. [f. Pap 56.2 + -y.] Of the 
nature or consistence of pap; soft and wet. 

ice Wiseman Chirurg, Treat. v. ix. 386, I saw it [his head] 
swell’d in severall places: some of the Swellings were big 
and pappy. 1762 Mutts Syst, Pract. Husb. 1.137 A sward 
of their roots laid over a very pappy mud. 1849 Blackw. 
Mag. LXVI. 103 A pappy potato, salted in the boiling. 
1896 Adiéutt’s Syst. .lfed, 1. 402 Bread crumbs and milk 
in fine pappy condition. : ‘ 

b. fig. Feeble in character, ‘ milk-and-watery ’. 


PAPWORT. 


1809 W. BLakE Descr. Catal. No. 9 There would soon be 
an end of proportion and strength, and it would be weak, 
and pappy, ..and thick-headed, like his own works. 1893 
G. ALLEN Scad/ywag 1. 67 You..left me to talk half the day 
to that pappy, sappy, vappy big Englishman. 

Cc. Comb., as pappy-headed, 

1828 Soutuey /f. to A. Cunningham, An henest fellow of 
the numskull race; And, pappier-headed still, a very goose. 
Papre, Papry, obs. forms of PAPER, PoPERY. 

+Papse. Obs. rare—'. Vhe name of some 
game or sport; or perh. f/. pranks. 

¢1440 York Myst. xxix. 358 And sone schall ye see Howe 
we schall play papse for be pages browe. 

| Papula (pe:pizila). Pl. -e%. [L.,= pustule, 
pimple, in form a dim. of */afa, app. from a root 
pap- to swell.) 

1. Path. = PaPuLe 1. 

1706 Puittirs, Pafula, a Swelling with many reddish 
Pimples that eat and spread. 1875 B. Meapows Clin. Observ. 
22 The papulz remain, a hair plainly seen in the centre of 
each. 1876 Dunrinc Dis, Skiv 41 Papula are circumscribed, 
solid elevations of the skin, varying in size froin a pin-head 
toa split pea. 

2. Zool. and Bot. = PAPvuteE 2. 

1867 {see Parutirerot's] 1870 Bentiey Jan. Bot. (ed. 2) 
58 Lhose with one secreting cell placed above the level of 
the epidermis are frequently termed papulz or papilla. 

Papular (pe’pizias), a. [f. prec.+-sR.] Per- 
taining to or of the nature of papules or pimples. 

1818-z0 E. THomrson tr. Cullen's Nosol. Method. (ed. 3) 
321 These papular affections are peculiar to infants. 1879 
St. George’s Hosp. Rep. VX. 221 Administration interfered 
with by..a papular eruption, 

Papularde, obs. form of PAPELARD. 

Pa‘ pulated, a. [f. L. papula +-aTE? 2+-EDL] 
Covered with or marked by papules or pimples. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1V. 463 A harsh 
papulated or watery rind. 1874-88 W. Wittiams Pytue. 
& Pract. Vet. Aled, (ed. 5) 218 ‘Lhe disappearance of the 
papulated eruption. 

Papulation (pezpivléfon). [n. of action f. 
L. fapulare to produce papule or pimples.) The 
formation of papules or pimples. 

1877 Roserts Handbk, Med. (ed. 3) 1. 161 Papulation is 
deferred tll the 7th, 8th, 9th, or roth day. 1899 A /butt's 
Syst. Mfed. V1\11. 607 The papulation. .is as frequently tbe 
consequence of the scratching as its cause. 


Papule (px'pwil). fad. L. papilla; cf. F. 


paftule (1555 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
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. Palk, A small, solid, somewhat pointed swell- 
ing of the skin, usually inflammatory, without 
suppuration ; a pimple. 

{1857 Mayne has only /’apuda.] 1864 W. T. Fox Skin 
Dis. 30 Papules and vesicles may exist in abundance with 
very little erythema. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex. s v., The minute 
anatomy and pathology of papules are very various. 

2. Zool, and Sot, = Pari_ta 1 b, 2. 

1872 H. C. Woop /resh-Water Alez (1874) 223 Nodules 
approximate, with their papules applanate. 

apuli‘ferous, a. [f. L. pafela + -(1)FEROUS 
bearing.] Bearing papules; papilliferous. 

1857 Mayne E.rfos. Lex, Papuliferns, Bot. Having or 
bearing papulze, as the branches, leaves and calyces of the 
Mesembryanthemum papuliferum: papuliferous. 

Papulo- (pz‘pizlo), used as combining form 
of PapuLa, PapuLe, in pathological terms, as 

Pa:pulo-erythe'ma, erythema accompanied by 
papules; hence Pa:pulo-erythematous a., char- 
acterized by papulo-erythema. Pa:pulo-pu‘stular 
a., characterized by swellings resembling papules 
but containing pus. Pa:pulo-squa’mous a., char- 
acterized by papules covered by scales. Pa:pulo- 
vesicle, a swelling resembling a papule, but 
containing fiuid; hence Pa:pulo-vesi‘cular c., 
characterized by papulo-vesicles. 

1899 Adlbutt’s Syst. Aled. VIII. 808 Gyrate patches of 
erythema or *papulo-erythema. dd, 697 Preceded by 
a “papulo-erythemutous condition. dd, 869 A “papulo- 
pustular skin-affection. 1876 Duurine Vrs. Skin 247 Where 
the process runs into a *papulo-squamous stage. /dtd. 67 
A great variety of stages of exudation .. giving rise to the 
papule, “papulo-vesicle, vesicle [etc.}. 1875 B. Meapows 
Clin. Observ. 47 An irritable and * papulo-vesicular patch on 
the hack of each hand. 

Papulose (pz:pizlows),a. [ad. mod.L. papz- 
los-us: see PapuLa and -osE.] Covered with 
papules or papillze; papillose. 

1776 J. Lee Lutrod. Bot. Explan. Terms 385 Papulosum, 
papulose, covered with vascular Punctures. 1830 LinpLeY 
Nat. Syst. Bot, 57 Stigmata..papulose, or pencil-formed. 

So Papulo‘sity. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Papulosity, fulness of pimples or 
blisters, 1658 in Puittips. 

Papulous (pe'pizcas), a. [f as prec. + -ovs.] 
Covered with or characterized by papules, papu- 
lose; of the nature of a papule, papular. 

3818-20 E. Tuomrson tr. Cudlen’s Nosol. Method. (ed. 3) 
320 The varieties of papulous eruption are comprehended 
under three genera, 1899 AWbutt's Syst. Aled. VIII. 606 
Among the papulous diseases of the skin. 

Papure, obs. form of PAPER. 

+ Pa:pwort. Os. [f. Pap sb.2(?) + Wort.] 
An old name of the herb Mercury. | 

a 1400-50 Stockh. Aled, ALS, 203 Mercurie or papwourtz 
or be more smerewourt : mercurialis. 1597 GERARDE Herbal 
App., Papwort is Mercurie. 

‘apy, obs. form of Poppy. 


PAPYR. 


Papyllardie, variant of PAPELARDY Oés. 

+ Papyr, papyre, anglicized forms of Paryrus. 

160x Hotrano Pliny xu. xi. 1. 392 The very bodie. .of 
the Papyr it selfe, serveth very well to twist and weave ther- 
with little boats. 1662 STILLINGFL. Orig. Sacr, Ded. 1 Moses, 
when exposed in an Ark of Nilotick papyre. 1855 BaiLey 
Spir. Leg. in Alystic, etc. (ed. 2) 88 Nile born papyr. 

Papyyr, -©, obs. forms of Paper. 

Papyraceous (pepiré'fos), a. Nad. Mist. [f. 
L. papyr-its (see PAPER) + -aCzEous.] Of the cou- 
sistence or thinness of paper; of the nature of 
paper ; papery. 

1752 Sir J. Hitt. Hist, Aninz. 169 The violet-purple, 
papyraceous Solen... It’s whole substance is not thicker than 
that of a sheet of tolerably thick paper. 1824 C. Dusors 
Epit. Lamarch's Arrangem. Testacea 142 Shell thin, 
fragile, and papyraceous. 1836-9 Toop Cycl. Auat. 11. 
156/2 The scapula is..quite papyraceous in sone places. 
1882 Heuxvey in Mature g Mar, 437 This papyraceous 
substance has taken the place of the epidermis. 

Papyral (papaieral), @. nonce-wd. {[f. L. 
papyr-us + -AL.J] Made or consisting of paper. 

1848 Lytton Ca.rfous vu. ii, Uncle Jack, whose pocket 
Was never without a wet sheet of some kind,..drew forth a 
steaming papyral monster. 

Papyrian (papirian), 2. Also -ean. [f. L. 
papyrius of papyrus + -AN.] Pertaining to or 
composed of papyrus. 

1754 DovsLey Agric. Poems (1810) 360/1 And from whence, 
A s:cond birth, grows the papyrean leaf, A tablet firm, on 
which the painter-bard Delineates thought. 1836 I. ‘Taytor 
Phys. Theory Auother Life (1858) 77 An inscription, which 
heretofore had been committed to a leaf, or papyrian scroll. 

Papyriferous (pzpiriféras), a [f. L. pa- 
pyrifer papyrus-bearing + -oUS: see -(1)FEROUS. ] 
a. Producing or yielding papyrns. b. Producing 
or yielding paper, or a substance resembling or 
serving as paper, 

1656 BLount Glossogr., Papyriferous, that bears or brings 
forth Paper, or the Rush Papyrus. 1857 Mayne £2:/os. 
Lex, Papyriferus, Bot. Bearing paper. ..papyriferous. 1866 
J. B. Rose tr. Ovid's Aletanz. 463 Yo steer To Papyriferous 
seven-mouth Nile, 

Papyrin (pz 'pirin). Also-ine. [mod.f.L. papy- 
aus (see PAPER) + -IN}.] The same as parchment 
paper or vegetable parchment: see PARCHMENT. 

1869 Edin. Philos. Frnl. N.S. X11. 324 Vegetable parch- 
ment.—Papyrine. 1853-72 Watts Dict. Chen, 1, 819 Un- 
sized paper plunged. .into [dilute] sulphuric acid. .and then 
washed with weak ammonia .. [is] converted .. into a tough 
substance very much resembling animal parchment... he 
formation of this remarkable substance was first noticed in 
1847, by Messrs. Poumaréde and Figuier, who gave to it 
the name of Papyrin. 1864 Webster, Papyrine. 

Papyrine (papsirrin), a. [ad. L. papyrin-us 
of papyrus: sec -INE2.] a. Made of papyrus. 
b. Resembling paper (Mayne Axgos. Lex. 1857). 

1816 G. S. Faser Orie. Pagan Idol. 1. 211 Yhey made a 
papyrine vessel, which tn form represented the head of the 
deity [Osiris]. 3819 — Dispensations (1823) 1. 372 ‘The 
active missionaries..whom the great maritime people. .is to 
send by sea with papyrine volumes. 

Papyritious (pepiri‘fas), a rare—'.  [f. L. 
papyr-us see PAPER) +-IT1I0US1; cf. L. czvertcius.} 
= Papyraceous, 

1840 Westwoop Classi/. Insects 11. 206 It is of a white, 
slender, and papyritious texture. 

Papyro-, combining form of Gr. wamtpos Papy- 
kus (also in sense ‘ paper’): as in Papyrocracy 
(peepirpkrasi) zzonce-wd. [-cracy], government by 
paper, i.e. by newspapers or literature; Papy- 
rology (pzpirplédzi) [-Locy], the study of 
papyri; Papyrophobia (papoaierofou bia) sonce-wd. 
[-PHoBIA], dread of paper; + Papyro‘polist Ods. 
rare—° [Gr. modety to sell], a seller of paper; 
Papy rotint: see quot.; Papyroxylin (pzpirp’ksi- 
lin) [after Ayroxy/iz] (sce quot.). 

1843 Sait's Mag. X. 238 Avow..against sparing one drop 
of blood which the tribunals had once devoted to the altars 
of tbe *Papyrocracy, 1898 Atheneum 24 Dec. 887/1 In 
the department of *papyrology; if we may use such a word. 
1900 /éid, 3 Feb. 140/3 Papyrology is the Greek study which 
is devouring all the rest. 1799 Beattie Aforad Sci. 1. 1. ii. 
§ 320 Of this *Japyrophobia .. 1 was cured long ago. 1656 
Biount Glossogr ,* Papyropoltst..a Seller of Paper. 1897 
Watt Dict. Photogr, (ed. 7) 435 Papyrotype, Papyrography, 
or *Pafpyrotint, modifications of photo-lithography, in which 
paper is used as material on which the original transfer is 
made. 1894 Bottone Electr, Jastr. Making (ed. 6) 26 Gun- 
paper, or *papyroxyline, is paper which has been immersed 
for a few seconds in a mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids, 
and then washed in an abundance of water, /éfd. 27 If papy- 
roxyline is used, it should be made from stout millboard, 

Papyrograph (papaierégraf), 56. [f Gr. 
mantp-os papyrus (see PAPER) + ~ypados -GRAPH.] 
Name of an apparatus patented (1874) by E. Zuc- 
cato for copying documents by chemical agents 
acting through a porous paper-stencil. 

(In quot. 1878 erroneously put for photo-papyrography.) 

[1876 Papier Zertung 188 \t/tle) Zuccato’s Papyrograph } 
1877 Lcho 22 Oct. 4/1 Desides the old-fashioned carbon 
paper..we have the papyrograph, the auto-polygraph, the 
autographic, and various other systems of so-called printing. 
1878 Auxnry Photogr. (1881) 181 This method has been 
named by Sir H. James as the papyrograph. It must not 
be mistaken for another process, used for copying letters or 
circulars, and known by the same nanie. 1883 R, HALDANE 
Workshop Receipts Ser. 11. 179/2 In the early days of papy- 
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rograph printing, a pad, saturated with persulphate of iron, 
was placed at the back of the stencil. ’ 

Hence Papy‘rograph wv. /7a7s., to copy with 
a papyrograph ; Papyrogra‘phic a., pertaining to 
or produced by a papyrograph or papyrography, 

1848 H. E. Stricktanp in Yardrne's Contrib. Ornith. 20 
If [a person} adopts the Papyrographic process, he has 
merely to draw on paper with lithographic chalk instead of 
a lead pencil, and to send his design ..to an anastatic 
printer, who will speedily strike off the requisite number of 
impressions. 1874 Spect/. Zuccato's Patent No. 1078, I shall 
.. refer to the paper so prepared .as papyrographic paper. 
@ 1890 W. R. Ware I00d-working Tvols (Cent. Dict.), The 
first draft of these lessons was printed or papyrographed. 

Papyrography (pepirp'grafi). [f. as prec. + 
-GRAPHY.] A term applied to a process of writing 
or drawing on paper and transferring the design to 
a zinc plate whence it is printed. 

The name had already been given in French (fafyro- 
graphie) to various transfer processes introduced in 1819, 
1822, and 1840 respectively. More recently it has been 
loosely applied in English to Captn. Abney’s papyrotype, etc. 

1848 H. E. Strickiann in JYardine’s Contrib. Ornith. 20, 
I found that drawings made on paper with this [lithograpliic 
chalk] could be readily transferred to zinc, and would supply 
an indefinite number of impressions. . .‘V his new process, the 
original design being made on paper, I have distinguished 
by the name of Papyrography. 1849 P. H, De 1a Morte 
(tite) Anastatic Printing and Papyrography. 1888 Lietze 
Leltographic Processes 112 Capt. Abney’s Papyrography 
[= Papyrotype]. ‘ ; 

b. The process of copying with a papyrograph. 

In mod. Dicts. ; 

Papyrotype (papeieretaip). [f. Papyro- + 
Tyrx.] Name given to a modification of photo- 
lithography, devised by Captain Abney, in which 
the picture is first printed on a sensitized gelatin 
film supported on paper, and afterwards transferred 
to a lithographic stone or to zinc. 

1874 Ansey /astr. Photogr. 122 To make a transfer by 
Papyrotype. 1892 Brotuers Photogr. 159 A process called 
mt at was patented by Capt. Abney. [SAccif. 615 of 
1873. 

|| Papyrus (papeierds). Pl. papyri (-aie'rai). 
Also 4-7 papirus. [L. papyrus, a. Gr. manipos 
the paper-rush; also, the writing material prepared 
from it.] 

1. An aquatic plant of the sedge family, the 
Paper Reed or Paper Rush (Cyperus Papyrus or 
Papyrus autiguorum), with a creeping rootstock 
which sends up stems from 8 to 10 feet high, 
bearing spikelets of flowers on long stalks in 
a large cluster at the top; formerly abundant 
in Egypt, and the source of the writing material 
used by the ancients (see 2); still found in Abys- 
sinia, Syria, Sicily, etc. 

1388 Wyceur /sa. xviii, 2 The lond..that sendith mes- 
sangeris bi the see, and in vessels of papirus on watris. 1398 
‘Yrevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. cxxvi. (Bodl. MS.), Papirus is 
pe name of a rusche p' is idruyed to tende fuyre & lanterns. 
1548 Turner Names of Herbes 60 Papyrus groweth not 
in Englande, it hath the facion of a greate Docke.. .It maye 
be called in englishe water paper; or herbe paper. 1625 
Saxpys Trav. (1632) 102 ‘he sedgie reeds which grow in 
the marishes of Egypt, called formerly Papyri, of which 
they made paper. 1727-41 CuamsBers Cyc. s.v. Pager, 
Besides Paper, they made sails, ropes, and other naval 
rigging ; as also mats, blankets, clothes, and even ships, of 
the stalk of the Papyrus. 1827 Moore Eficur. xvi. (1839) 
173 Planks..bound rudely together with bands of papyrus. 
1865 Livixcstoxe Zamdbesi iil. 82 The shore..was covered 
with reeds and papyrus. . 

2. A substance prepared, in the form of thin 
sheets, from the stem of the papyrus plant, by 
laying thin slices or strips of it side by side, with 
another layer of similar strips crossing them, and 
usually a third layer again parallel to the first, 
the whole being then soaked in water, pressed 
together, and dried ; used by the ancient Egyptians, 
Greeks, Romans, etc., as a material for writing on. 

1727-41 Cuampers Cycl. s.v. Paper, Yaking the MS. of 
St. Mark's Gospel at Venice to be written on Egyptian 
Papyrus, 1824 J. Jounson 7yfogr. 1]. xii. 430 Ancient 
manuscripts written on Papyrus, both in Greek and Latin. 
1834 Lytton Pompeiz 1. ini, 14 The few rolls of papyrus 
which the ancients deemed a notable collection of books. 
1877 A. B. Eowarps Uf Nile xv. 397 ‘Vhese invaluable 
letters, written on papyrus in the hieratic character, 

3. (With pl. papyrt.) An ancient manuscript or 
document written on papyrus. 

1824 J. Jouxson Tyfogr. I]. xii. 430 The first Papyrus 
was at length unrolled, and proved to be a Treatise of 
Music. 31863 Lp. Lytton Ring Amasis 1. u. 1. v. 267 This 
mummy was accompanied by a papyrus. 1875 ScRIVENER 
Lect. Text N. Test. 20 Those Biblical codices which most 
resemble the Herculanean papyri. 

4. atirib, and Comb. 

3837 Sir J. G. Witkinson Anc. Egyft. viii. 111. 62 Pur. 
poses to which the papyrus plant is said to have been 
applied. 1866 Livincstone Last Frais, (1873) 1. 1x. 234 
Papyrus roots are hard to the bare feet. 1875 ScRIVENER 
Lect. Text N. Test. 16 The papyrus fragments rescued from 
the ruins of Herculaneum. 

Paquet, -ette, obs. forms of Packet. 

Par (pa), 5.1 [a. L. par equal, (as sb.) that 
which is equal, equality. Cf. It. pare, Sp., Pg. 
par, ¥. pair equal; It., Ger. part, Pg. parvo, par 
of exchange.] 


| 


PAR. 


1. Equality of value or standing; an cqual footing, 
a level. Now chiefly in phr. 07 or fon a par. 

1662 Petty Zaxes 26 A natural par beiween land and 
labour. 1672 -— ol. Anat, (1691) 63 The most important 
{is] to make a Par and Equation between Lands and Labour, 
sO as to express the Value of any thing by either alone, 1706 
Puiturrs s.v., 70 de at Par, i.e. to be equal. 1710 PaimMER 
Proverbs 255 Vhus matters were brought to a par, and victory 
stood hovering o’re the illustrious combatants. 1726 SwirT 
Gulliver, iii, The rest of the great officers are much upon 
a par. 1741 Moxro Axat. (ed. 3) 16 ‘he Renewal and 
Waste keeping pretty near fav in adult middle Age. 1753 
A. Murpny Gray's-/un Fru. No, 61 11.53 It will..set the 
Ladies npon a Par with the Men. 3761-2 Hume //7s¢. 
Eng. (1806) III. App. iii. 629 Industry..tncr2ased as fast as 
gold and silver, and kept commodities nearly at a par with 
money, 3802 H. Martin /felen of Glenross II. 211 Lord 
Dorville is almost at par with you. 1832 I. ‘Vavior Sa/ur- 
day Even, 481 All are to beseem themselves as if all were 
on a par. 1850 W. Irvine Go/dsmith xv. 181 Elevated 
almost to a par with his idol. 1873 Burton //ist. Scot. V. 
Ixiii. 404 Something near to par wih what Scotland had to 
render in return. 1876 Moziey Univ. Seri. v. 120 The 
rights of natural society are not to be put upon a par with 
the rude ideas of early ages. 

+b. An equal numerical strength. +e. A match, 
something that is equal or a match ¢o another. Oéds. 

1708 Swirt Sacr. Test Wks. 1755 11. 1. 130 So many of 
our [Irish] temporal peers live in England, that the bishops 
are generally pretty near a par of the [Irish] house. 1712 
P. H. I rew two last Parts. 234 Vhe Tryal of this worthless 
Tool was made a Par to that of Arch-Bishop Laud’s. 

2. Comm. a. The recognized value of the cur- 
rency of one country in terms of that of another; 
in full, par of exchange: sce EXCHANGE sd. 4. 

1622 Matynes Anc. Law-Merch. 416 The diuersitie of the 
said Par of Exchanges of thirtie three shillings foure pence 
for the Low-countreys, and twentie foure shillings nine pence 
for Hamborough. 169: Locke Lower. Jaterest Wks. 1727 
Il. 72 The /’ar isa certain Number of Pieces of the Coin 
of one Country, containing in them an equal Quantily of 
Silver to that in another Number of Pieces of the Coin of 
another Country. 1727-41 Cuambers Cycé. s.v., The Par 
differs from the course of exchange, in this, that the Par of 
exchange shews what other nations should allow in ex- 
change; which is certain and fixed, by the intrinsic values 
of the several species to be exchanged: but the course 
shews what they will allow in exchange. 1832 McCuttocu 
Commerc, Dict. (1852) 579 The thousand circumstances 
which are daily and hourly affecting the state of debt and 
credit, prevent the ordinary course of exchange from heing 
almost ever precisely at par. 1838 Penny Cycl. X. 108/2 
Between two countries making use of the same metal a par 
may eaist; but between two countries one of which makes 
use of gold and the other of silver an invariable par cannot 
exist. 1861, 1868 [see Excuance sé, 4]. 1861 GoscuEen For, 
L-xch, (1864) 6 1f the exchanges were at par—that is to say 
if the indebtedness of the two countries were equal. 1882 
R. Bituent Counting-Ho. Dict. (1893), Aint Par of Ex- 
change, the weight of pure gold or silver in a coin of one 
country, as compared with that in a coin of another. 

b. Equality between the market value of stocks, 
shares, bonds, etc., and the nominal or face value. 
Chiefly in the expressions af far, at the face 
valtie; above par, at a price above the face value, 
at a premium; Jde/ow par, at a discount. 

1726 Swirt Gulliver 1. vi, The exchequer bills would not 
circulate under nine per cent. below par. 1744 Tixpat 
Rapin's Hist. Eng. 111. Contin. 336/1 The credit of the 
Exchequer notes being thus secured, they daily rose nearer 
to par. 1755 H. Watro.e Let. to F. Chute 20 Oct., 
Lottery tickets rise: subsidiary treaties under par—I don’t 
say, no price, 31802 £din. Nev. 1. 104 A stock bearing one 
half per cent. would not find many purchasers at par. 1892 
Barn. SmitH & Hupson Arvithnn for Schools 304 When 
the price of £ 100 stock ts £ 100 in money, the stock is said to 
be at par. 

e. attrib, Par value = value at par. 

3861 Goscuen For. Exch. 6 Thus those who have the bills 
to sell are able to obtain more than the actual par value for 
them. /did. 48 The limits within which the exchanges may 
vary..are on the one extreme, the par value, plus the cost 
of transmission of bullion; on tbe other extreme the par 
va'te, minus this identical sum. ; 

3. An average or normal amount, quality, degree, 


or condition. Ov a far, on an average. 

1778 (W. Marsuatt] A/inutes Agric. 5 Nov.an. 1775, From 
five bushels of malt, I find, are brewed, on a par, forty-four 
gallons of strong, and eighty of small. 1796 W. MarsHatt 
IV, England 1, 12 Taking the par of years, we may fairly 
place West Devonshire ten days or a fortuight behind the 
Midland District. 1805 Forsytu Beauties Scot. (1806) 1V. 
25s ‘he nominal farms..contain on a par abont..ninety 
acres within the head dike, and about 250 acres of moor or 
hill lands. 181z Sir J. Sinctair Syst. Husb. Scot. 1. 382 A 
very small sacrifice of this sort would bring good clover and 
rye grass to the par of old turf. 1863 Fitzroy H!/cather 
Bk. 15 note, Its {the barometer’s] average height being 29°95 
inches at the mean sea level in England on the London 
parallel of latitude; which height may be called ‘par’ for 
that level. aftx7. Jbrd. 323 Tue barometer hadrisen.. but 
not to its normal or par height. 

b. Above or below (under) par, above or below 
the average, normal, or usual amount, degree, 
condition, or quality. So #p /o par. . 

3767 StERNE Tr. Shandy 1X. xxiv, For the livre or two 
above par for your supper and bed, 1778 [W. Marsuatt} 
Minutes Agric. 5 Nov. an. 1775, The last brewing. .costs but 
sd. a gallon, but it is below par. 1782 Miss Burney Cecilia 
11, i, Soon find out if they are above par. 1790 M. Cutter 
in Life, etc. (1888) I. 461 Some of them [speeches in the 
House] far below par. 1809 Mackin Gi/ Blas vu. iv. ? 6 
A little below par with respect to your own works in general. 
1826 ANNE Rovati Sketches 270 The females appeared to be 
rather under par, as did some of theothersex. 1886 Barinc- 


PAR. 


Govutp Court Royal xviii, 1 think he caught a chill, and | 
being below par he succumbed. 1899 H. Spencer in Westa. | 
Gaz. 20 May 4/3 Vhanks for your inquiry. Iam about up 
to par, and not without hope of rising above it presently. 

4. Golf, The smallest number of strokes in which 
(without chance or fluke) a round has been finished 
(on a particular course). Also atirid. 

1898 !Vestnz. Gaz. 30 Mar. 9/2 Comparison between the 
par value of tbe different championsbip courses and the 
winning scores in the last championship meetings over 
them. 1900 /é/d. 9 Mar. 3/2 ‘The professionals went round 
in the par of ihe green—74. 

Par, 56.2 Anat. [L. par equal (see prec.) ; 
also, a pair.} A pair, in L. names of the pairs of 
cranial nerves; chiefly in far vagum, lit. ‘wander- 
ing pair’, the two pnenmogastric nerves. 

1704 J, Harris fer. Techn. 1, Par tagum, a Pair of 
Nerves arising below the Auditory ones. 1727-41 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. s.v.. Par Vagum, or the eighth Pair, is a very notable 
conjugation of nerves, of the medulla oblonzata; thus called 
from their wide, vague distribution. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex. 
s. v., Par vagum nervorum, the two pneumogasiric nerves. 

Par (pat), 56.3 dia/. [Related to Parv.!, ME. 
parren (13th c.), and thus possibly going back to 
a ME, *parre, and even to an OE. *fearre, radical 
form of fearrsxc, PAaRRocK, q.v.] An cnclosure 
for beasts; also in comb., as fay-yard: see quots. 

1819 Rainsirp Agric. (1849) 297 (Eng. Dial. Dict.). @ 1825 
Forsy Voc. £. Anglia, Par, an inclosed place for domestic 
anitnals, for calves. perhaps, in particular. /6/d., Par-yard, 
the farm-yard, which is itself well separated and inclosed, 
and contains Jars for the many and various animals which 
inhabit it, 1863 Morton Cycl. Agric., Par (Suff., Norf.), 
an enclosed place for domestic animals. 

Par (pa), 56.4 collog. A printer’s, reporter's, 
and journalistic abbreviation of paragraph. 

1879 Lack Macleod of PD. xviii. 155 Occasionally a reporter 
-.will drop into the theatre on his way to the office, and ‘do 
a par. ‘’, as they call it. 2891 E. Nespit in Longin. Mag. 
Oct. 605 A picker-up of unconsidered pars,a reporter, 189: 
Publ. Opin. 27 Mar. 404/1 Knowing something of tbe way 
these pars are worked in the Continental Press. 

attrib. 1892 Daily News 2 Feb. 7/2 Hehad paid.. hundreds 
of pounds for par adveriisements in the country papers. 

ar, parr, v.! Now dial. [ME. parren; 
app. related to Par sé.3 dra/., and possibly repre- 
senting an unrecorded OE. *fearrian: see Par- 
RocK.] /rans. To enclose, confine; to shut up in 
an enclosure; to fold, pen, etc. 

€1300 Havelok 2439 He bunden him ful swipe faste, ..Pat 

he rorede als a bole, Pai he wore parred in an hole, With 
dogges forto bite and beite. c 1380 Wyc.ir Serr. Sel. Wks. 
I. 25 Pin enemyes schulen,.parre bee in Jerusalem,as sheep 
ben parrid ina foold. c1g400 Vwarne 4 Gaw. 3228 Yn al 
pis (?tyme] was sir Ywayn Ful straitly purred with mekil 
payn. c144g0 York Myst. xxxiii 33 Cayphas. In pynyng 
payne bees he purred. 1863 W. Barses Dorset Dial, [ar, 
to inclose, shut up. 

Par (pat), v.2 rare. [f. Par 56.1] 
equate in value. _ 

1878 Encycl. Brit, VIII. 789/2 When two countries par 
their gold coins, the object is to arrive at a common term, 
for wbich value for value will be paid. 

|| Par (par, pas), prep. [F. par:—L. fer ‘througa, 
by way of, by means of, by’.] A French pre- ' 
position meaning ‘through, by’: occurring in Fr. | 
phrases, butnever itself adopted as an English word. 

1. Occurring in MI&&., in certain asseverations 
and adverbial expressions (where it was sometimes 
confused with OF. pur, F. pour:—l.. pro ‘ for’). 
Many of these subseq. became obsolete, some con- 
tinued into later use with change of par to fer, 
others coaiesced in popular use into words: see 
PERADVENTURE (far aunler), PARAMOUNT, Pan- 
AVAIL, PARAVAUNT, PARDIE, PERCASE, PERFAY. 

+a. Par (per) amour, by way of love, for love's 
sake: see PARAMOUR adv. 

+b. Par (per, pur) charite (cheryte, ctc.), by 
or for Christian Jove, out of charity (chiefly in adju- 
rations): see CHARiTy 1. Also par seinte charite 
[OF. (13th c.) poser sainle charité (Littré)], for the 
sake of holy charity. 

c1zso Hymn Virg. 19 in Trin. Coll, Hom. 258 Bisech bin 
sune par cherite bat be me sschilde from helle pin. 1297 
R. Grouc. (Rolls) 6972, 1 nam no3t wurpi to be pi sone ac 
par setnte charite..uor 3if it me. «2300 Cursor Jf. 20248 
(Cott.) Quarfor i prai yuu, parcharite (so G.; F. for, 7'r. 
aad charite]..Yee sai it me and helis noght. ¢1330 R. 

RUNNE Chron, (1810) 97 Anselme..kried, pes per charite. 
61375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxx. (Therdera) 403, & askit hym 
Parcheryte Pat scho mycht bare resawit be. ¢1430 /'ree- 
masonry (Halliw.) 794 Amen! amen! so mot hyt be! Say 
we so alle per charyte. c1450 Guy Warw. (C.) 4551 
Y bydde yow now pur charyte, That body ye delyuyr to mec. 

+c. Par ma fay (fey), by my faith. Cf. Perray. 
€ 1300 (see Fay s6.1 6b], 13.. Cursor Af. 636 (Gott) Pai 
were noght schamed par ma fay. ¢ 1435 Torr. Portugal 

830 Ryght gladly, par ma fay! 

d. Par coeur (ceur), by heart, accurately: see 

PERQUER(E. 

+e. Par chaunce, by chance: see PERCHANCE. 
+f. Par (per) compaigny/(e, by way of or in 

company, for company’s sake: see Company 1 b. 

€ 1386 Cuaucer AViller’s T. 653 To sitten in the roof par 
compaignye. — Keeve's 7. 247 The wenche rowteth eek 
pa compaignye. 1390 Gower Conf. II]. 218 And tawhte 
em hou tbey sholde ascrie Alle in 0 vois per compaignie. | 


trans. To 


443 


1413 Pilger. Sowle 1. xx. (Caxton 1483) 67 Now lete vs 
steruen here per companye. : 

tg. Par-entrelignarie [cf. OF. enreligneure, 
etc. (Godef.)], with interlineation. 

1377 Lancv. P. Pd. B. x1. 298 A chartre is chalangeable 
byfor a chief iustice; If false latyne be in pe lettre be lawe 
it inpugneth, Or peynted parenterlinarie [or] parceles ouer- 
skipped (1393 C. xiv. 119 Oper peynted par-entrelignarie]. 

In mod.Eng., in advb, phrases from modém 
French, often hardly naturalized. Such are Pan- 
BLEU, q.v.; tfar complaisance, by deference 
or indulgence; + far derrzére, backward, on the 
back side, behind ; par éminence, by way of emi- 
nence, pre-eminently; par exemple, for example, 
for instance; far force = PERFORCE adv.; par 
parenthese, by way of parenthesis. 

1597 J. Payne Royal Exch. 21 So yt ys par derviere. 
1819 H. Busx Dessert 106 And I became a volunteer Jar 
Jorce, 1878 Sir G. Scott Lect. Medizu, Archit. 1.9 Pointed 
architecture..isnot exclusively, but pur evzinence, Cbristian. 
1893 F. Apams New £gyft 25 A small European force, and 
one, par parenthése, by no means extraordinary as to its 
military character. 

b. Par excellence [L. fer excellentiam], by 
virtue of special excellence or manifest superiority ; 
pre-eminently; by the highest claim or title to the 
designation; above all others that may be so called. 

{1598 Torte Adéa 1. (1880) 57 My bright Sunne, renowmd 
per Excellence, Through the illustrious splender of her 
gleames.] 1695 Eartor PertH Lett. (Camden) 61 The Santo 
(which is St. Antonio's church, called il Santo par excellence). 
1777 in W. Roberts Jfem. Hamiah More (1834) 1. 118 The 
whole house groaned at poor Baldwin, who is reckoned, par 
excellence, the dullest man in it. 1804 Edin. Rev. V. 85 
Of the class of narratives usually denominated ‘ anecdotes’ 
par excellence, M. Kotzebue has given several that deserve 
notice. 1873 C. Roninson NV. S. Wales 80 The fashionable 
quarter par excellence is tbe east end of the city. 


Par-, prefix, repr. F. par-, L. per- (see PAR 
prep.). ‘through, thoroughly’, occurring in words 
from F., as PaRBoiL, PARDON, PARTERRE, PARVENU; 
esp. common in ME. in words now obs., or in 
which far- has since been changed to PeEr- after 
Latin, as Aarceve PERCEIVE, Parfit PERFECT, far- 
fourme PERFORM, fartene PERTAIN, etc. 

Par, var. Parr sé., young salmon; obs, f., Par. 

Paral (para). Also 8 parrah, perau. 
(Turkish (Pers.) Hb parah piece, portion, morsel; 
the small coin so called. In F. fava.] A small 
Turkish coin, the fortieth part of a piastre, in the 
17th and 18th c. of silver, but now of copper, and 
sunk by successive depreciations till its value is 
at present (1903) about one-twentieth of a penny. 

Ua aad countries formerly Turkish tbe para has a greater 
Value. . 

1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot'’s Trav. . 62 The Piastre 
Ryal is worth eight Cha/s,and each Chai five Paras, and 


the /’ara four Asfres, which are all picces of Silver. 
1704 J. Pitts Ace. Mohammetans 68 Three or four Parrahs. 


| 


| 
| 
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1776 R. Cnaxnter Srav. Greece 123 Vhe [Albanian] girls | 


wear a red skull-cap plated with peraus or Turkish pennies 
of silver perforated, and ranged like the scales of a fish. 
1808 A. Parsons Trav. i. 3 Small fish..sell for a para, or 
three farthings English for a Vurkish ofa, which is forty-1wo 
English ounces, 1858 Simmonps Dict. 7rade s.v., In Greece 
the para passes for about tbe third of a penny, and 10co make 
a drachma. 1880 J. Nicnot Byron x. 196 He discarded 
animal food, and lived .. on toast, vegetables, and cheese, 
olives and light wine, at the rate of forty paras aday. 1886 
Cassel’'s Encycl. Dict. s.v., Vhe Para of Servia is the 
equivalent of tbe French centime. 

|| Para? (parad:). Name of a seaport on the 
south estnary of the Amazon, in Brazil. Used 
alirtb. in the following : 

Para cress, a composile plant (Sfilanthes oleracea), 
cultivated in iropical countries as a salad and pot-herb; 
Para grass, (a) = Piassava; (6) a Brazilian forage-grass, 
Panicum barbinode, now cultivaled in the Southern United 
States; Par4 nut =Brazil-nut:see Grazit4; Pararubber, 
an india-rubber obtained from the coagulated milky juice 
of //evea brasiliensis (N.O. Enuphorbiacez),a tree growing 
on the banks of the Amazon. 

1856 Treas. Bot. 1083 Spilauthes,..the leaves .. have a 
singularly pungent tasie, which is especially noticeable in 
the *Para Cress, S. oleracea, 1882 Garden 30 Sept. 295/3. 
1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, * Para-grass,a name for the 
fibres of the leaves of lhe Attalea funifera. 1858 Hocc 
Veg. Kingd. 759 dittalea funifera furnishes that fibre, 
resembling whalebone, which is now so much used in this 
country for making brushes and brooms, .. their fibre..is 
called in commerce Piassaba fibre, Alonkey Grass, or Para 
Grass. 1871 Kincstey At Last x, The creeping Para 
grass. 1848 Craic, *Para Nut, the fruit of the tree, Bertho- 
letia excelsa. 1866 Treas. Bot. 132 Brazil nuts form 
a considerable article of export from the port of Para (whence 
they are sometimes called Para nuts). 1897 Outing (U.S.) 
XXX. 280/: The crude rubber, which. is the best up-river 
*Para that the market affords. 1898 Daily News 31 Aug. 
5/1 The area producing Para rubber extends over 1,020 
square miles. 

Para-! (pzra), before a vowel or 4 usually par-, 
repr. Gr. mapa-, nap-, combining form of mapa frep., 
occurring in words already formed in Greek, their 
adaptations, and derivatives, and in modern words 
formed on the model of these, and, in certain uses, 
as a living element, in the formation of technical 
nomenclature. 


As a preposition, Gr. mapa had the sense ‘ by the 


PARA-. 


side of, beside’, whence ‘alongside of, by, past, 
beyond’, etc. In composition it had the same 
senses, With such cognate adverbial ones as ‘to 
one side, aside, amiss, faulty, irregular, disordered, 
improper, wrong’; also expressing subsidiary rela- 
tion, alteration, perversion, simulation, etc. These 
senses also occur in English derivatives: see 
PARABAPTISM, PARABLE, PARADOX, PARASITE; 
PARALLEL; PARENTHESIS; PARHELION; PARISH; 
PaRkocH1AL, PARODY, PaRoxXysM, etc, Two groups 
of less usual technical words follow here. 

1. Terms (substantival or adjectival) chiefly of 
Anatomy and Natural History, denoting or relat- 
ing to an organ or part situated beside or near 
that denoted by the second element, or standing 
ip some subsidiary relation to it ; and of Pathology, 
denoting diseases affecting such parts, or desig- 
nating disordered conditions and functions. These 
last are often Latin in form. 

|| Para-anesthe’sia /ath., anesthesia of both 
sides of the body, esp. its lower half (Billings 
1890). || Paracantho'sis “ah. [Gr.d«ar 6a prickle 
+ -osts], morbid growtn of the prickle-cell 
layer of the skin (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Yatracarp 
Bol. (Gr. xapwés fruit}, also in L, form ||para- 
ca'rpium, Link’s term for an aborted ovary. 
Parachro‘matin 47o/., that portion of the nucleo- 
plasm (differing from the rest in taking a faint 
stain) which forms the spindle in karyokinesis. 
Parachro‘matism /a/h., ‘faulty perception of 
colours’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1893); colour-blindness. 
|| Paracolpi‘tis /’a/h. [Gr. xoAnos womb], inflam- 
mation of the outside of the vagina, Paraco’n- 
dyloid a., applied to a process of the occipital 
bone adjacent to the condyle. || Paracope 
(parceskop:) [Gr. mapaxonyj], delirium of fever ; 
hence Paraco’pic a. (Billings 1890). Paracoro‘lla 
Bol., an appendage to the corolla, as in Narcissus 
(Mayne £xfos. Lex. 1857). || Paracou‘sia, 
paracu‘sis [| Gr. adxovars hearing], disordered hear- 
ing. || Paracyesis /ath. [Gr. «vnois concep- 
tion], extra-uterine pregnancy. Pa‘racyst, a sub- 
sidiary cyst, esp. in the reproductive organs of 
certain fungi. ||Panacystitis /a/h., inflamma- 
tion in the paracystiusm or connective tissue 
round the bladder. || Paradeni-tis Path. (Gr. 
a3qv gland], inflammation around a lymphatic 
gland. || Paradi-dymis = farepididymis; hence 
Paradi‘dymal a. || Paraflagellum (pl. -a), 
a small supplementary flagellum in an infnsorian ; 
hence Parafla‘gellate a., provided with a para- 
flagellum or paraflagella. Parage‘rminal a., 
situated alongside of the germen in a_ seed. 
|| Parageusia (-giz/'sia) [Gr. yevous sense of taste], 
perversion of the sense of taste; also || Para- 
geu'sis; hence Parageu'sic a. Paragle'nal 
(Gr. yAnvy socket of a joint] @., epithet of the 
coracoid bone or cartilage in fishes; sé,, the cora- 
coid bone or cartilage of a fish, Parahy-al a. 
(see quot.). || Parahypno‘sis, abnormal sleep, 
as in hypnotized statesorsomnambulism. |{ Para- 
keratosis (ach. [Gr. kepard-w to become horny], 
skin disease characterized by abnormal develop- 
ment of the horny layer. || Parakine'sia /a/h. 
(Gr. xivnots motion], disordered motor function ; 
also || Parakine’sis. || Paralalia /ath. [Gr. 
Aaa talking, speech], disordered or defective 
articulation. + Parala‘mpsis (adh. [Gr. napa- 
Aapis, f. Aavyxs shining], a pearly-looking opacity 
of the cornea. || Paralere‘ma /’a/h. [Gr. mapa- 
Anpyya talking nonsense], slight delirium, ‘wander- 
ing’ in speech; also || Paralere’sis; so Parale’- 
rous a. [Gr. mapaAnpos talking nonsense], slightly 
dclirious. || Parale-xia /’ath.[Gr. Aéfis speaking], 
a form of sensory aphasia in which one word 
is read for another; hcnce Parale-xic a. || Paral- 
gesia /ath. [Gr. dAynors sense of pain], (a) 
disordered sense of pain; (4) diminished sensi- 
bility to pain, || Paralgia ach. [Gr. aaA-yos 
pain] scnsation akin to pain, + Parame‘nia /a/h. 
(Gr. pijv-es menses], disordered or irregular men- 
struation (Good 1822-34). || Parametri‘tis [Gr. 
Hytpa uterus], inflammation of the Jarametrium or 
connective tissue by the side of the uterus; hence 
Parametri tic a., of, affected with, or pertaining 
to parametritis. Parami-tom(e, the more fluid 
part of protoplasm, as distinguished from the 
denser and reticulated some. || Paramne‘sia 
[Gr. -pvnois memory], disordered or perverted 
memory, esp. of the meaning of words. || Para- 
myo‘clonus ath. [Gr. pd-s, pvo- muscle + KAdvos 
tumult], a form of convnisions in symmetrically 
placed muscles. Paramy‘otone /ath. [as prec. + 
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Gr. révos stretching ],anervous disease, characterized | quent occurrence ofalbuminuria in *parametritic cases. 1874 


by persistent tonic spasm. ||Parane’ma (pl, -mata) 
Bot. (Gr. vaya thread] = Parapaysis; hence Para- 
nema‘tic g., pertaining to a paranema, Para- 
nephric (-ne‘frik) a. [Gr. veppés kidney], occur- 
ring in the tissue beside the kidneys. || Para- 
nephri'tis, inflammation of the pavanephros or 
suprarenal capsule; hence Paranephri'tic a., 
pertaining to or affected with paranephritis. 
|| Parapa‘resis ath. [Gr. mapeors letting go, 
paralysis], partial paralysis of the lower limbs; 
hence Parapare'tic a. Parapata'gial a., per- 
taining tothe farapatagium, a fold of skin between 
the neck and shoulder in birds. || Parapa‘thia 
Path, (Gr. raos suffering], moral insanity, patho- 
mania. Parape‘talous a. oz. situated at each 
side of a petal, as stamens. || Parapha‘sia azh. 
[cf. ApHasta], disordered speech characterized by 
the incorrect use of words; hence Paraphasic a. 
|| Para‘phia Path. [Gr. apy sense of touch], dis- 
ordered tactile sense. || Paraphy‘llum /o/. [Gr. 
pvaAdov leaf], (2) a stipule; (6) in certain mosses, 
a small foliaceous organ between the leaves. 
Paraphy'sical a., subsidiary or collateral to 
what is physical. Parapo‘lar a., situated beside 
a pole, or beside the polar cells, as certain cells in 
Dicyemide. ‘Para'poplexsy /ath., an attack 
simulating apoplexy, false apoplexy. || Para- 
proctium Axaz. [Gr. mpwxrds anus], the connec- 
tive tissue surrounding the rectum; hence || Para- 
proctitis, inflammation of this. Parare’ctal 
a., situated beside the rectum. || Para‘rthria 
Path. (Gr. a&p§pov joint, ap@povr to articulate], 
defective or disordered articulation of speech. 
|| Parasalpingi‘tis (ah. [Gr. oadmyé trumpet, 
taken in sense ‘ Fallopian tube], inflammation of 
the connective tissue around the Fallopian tube. 
Parasecre'tion /ath., abnotmal or excessive 
secretion. Parasinoi‘dal a., situated beside a sinus, 
e.g. of the brain, Paraste‘mon o/, [Gr. oTj pov 
thread, taken as ‘stamen’], astamen-like appendage, 
a staminodium. {| Parastremma /a/h. [Gr. 
oTpénpa twisting], a convulsive spasm, distorting 
the face. || Parasynovi'tis Paz/., inflammation 
of the connective tissue next to the synovial mem- 
brane ofa joint. Parasyphilittic a., indirectly re- 
lated to or arising from syphilis, Parata‘rsial c., 
pertaining to the faratarszum or lateral portion of 
the tarsus in birds, Parathyroid (-paieroid), one 
of several bodies adjacent to the thyroid gland ; 
hence Parathyroi‘dal a., pertaining to a para- 
thyroid. Parato’mial a., situated beside the 
lomium or cutting edge of a bird’s bill; pertaining 
to the faratontium or lateral part of the upper 
jaw in birds, + Paratri-psis (Gr. rpifis rubbing] 
rubbing; hence Paratri‘ptic a., pertaining to or 
effected by rubbing ( Billings 1890). || Paratro‘phia, 
para‘trophy Path. [Gr. rpo¢y food], disordered 
nutrition; hence Paratro’phic a. || Paratyphli'tis 
Path. [Gr. rupads blind, taken in sense ‘ cazcum’], 
inflammation of the connective tissue next to the 
cecum; perityphlitis, || Parauchenium Orzzth. 
[Gr. abxqv neck], Illiger’s term for the lateral 
region of the neck. || Paravaginitis = fara- 
colpitis, Parave'sical a. [L. vésica bladder], 
situated beside the bladder, Also PARABASAL, 
PARACHORDAL, PARAGASTER, PAROTID, etc., q. V. 
1889 J. M. Duncan Lect. Dis. Women xxii, (ed. 4) 171 
*Para-colpitis. 1888 Na/ure 19 July 288/2 Paradoxal deaf- 
ness. .the *paracousia of Willis,in which the patient is deaf to 
words uttered in the silence of a room, hut not in a noisy 
street. 1657 Physical Dict., *Paracousts, noise in the ears 
which comes from a przternatural motion of the air which 
is naturally contained in the ears. 1822-34 Good's Study 
Med. (ed. 4) 1V. 123 *Paracyesis. Morbid pregnancy. 1876 
tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 243 Inflammation of .. the 
loose adipose and connective tissue of the lower and 
lateral parts of the urinary bladder.. known as.. *para- 
cystitis. 1885 E, R. Lanxester in Eucycl. Brit, XIX. 
856/1 With a single anterior large flagellum or some- 
times with two additional *paraflagella. 1876 Kien in Q. 
Jrul, Microsc. Sci. XV1, 116 That portion.. which is..over- 
hanging the *paragerminal groove. 1899 Adlbutt’s Syst. 
Med, V111. 327 *Parageusia Is seen in nearly every form of 
insanity. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 111. 204 *Para- 
geusis. Morbid ‘Vaste. 1895 Athenzuse 16 Mar. 348/3 Dr. 
Mivart..represented two lateral processes of the hasihyal (for 
which he proposed the name “parahya!} processes) as probahly 
distinctive of the whole of the Psittaci. 1899 A Udbutt's Syst. 
Afed. VII. 882 Bowen. regards the disease as a *para- 
keratosis. 1878 tr. von Ziemssen’s Cyct. Med. XIV. 845 
*Paralalia is that affection in which the patient.. brings 
forth a different sound from the one he wishes to utter. 
/bid. 790 In *paralexia incorrect words are uttered. 1900 
Lancet 15 Sept. 822/1 On being asked to read aloud from a 
newspaper..his reading was inarkedly “paralexic. 1885 
Lanpois & Stirtine Text-bk, Mum. Physiel, 11, 1097 ‘Vhe 
term ‘cutaneous *paralgia’ is applied to. .itching, creeping, 
formication. 1893 A. S. Eccies Scéatica 60 Hyperassthesia, 


paralgia, and anasthesia are also greatly modified. 1889 
J. M. Duncan Lect. Dis. Women xxx. (ed. 4) 244 The fre- 


Jones & Siev. Pathol. Anat. (ed. 2) 758 *Parametritis is.. 
inflammation hy the side of the uterus. 1889 J. M. Duncan 
Lect. Dis. Women xxviii. (ed. 4) 225 A very common 
name for parametritis is pelvic cellulitis. 1888 ROLLEsToN 
& Jackson Anim. Life p. xxi, Protoplasm..as a rule,.is 
more or less vesicular, consisting of a denser substance 
(mitome) enclosing droplets of a more fluid character 
(enchylema, *paramitome). 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Para- 
méitom, 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VA. 896 All cases of 
*paramyoclonus cannot be hysterical. 1892 Gowers Afan. 
Dis. Nerv. Syst. 1. 540 Ataxic *paramyotone. 1866 7 eas. 
Bot. 845/2 *Paranemata, the paraphyses of algals and 
other cryptogams. i Allbutt's Syst. Med. \V. 454 *Para- 
nephric cysts. 1857 Mayne £.xfos. Lex., *Paranephritis.. 
*Paranephritic. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 2 ed. 6) 178 
note, * Parafetalous, those stamens which stand at each 
side of a petal, yet not necessarily before a sepal. 1866 A. 
Fuint Princ, Aled. (1880) 657 A difficulty of speech may 
consist in an inability to use the proper words to express 
the mental ideas... This difficulty is sometimes distinguished 
as *paraphasia, 1899 Adébutt's Syst. Med. VII. 428 A 
possible cause of *paraphasic speech. 1863 BerKetey Frit. 
AMTosses Gloss. 312 *Paraphytla, variously shaped foliaceous 
or filamentous hodies produced near the leaves, but not at 
definite points like stipules. 1866 7reas. Bot. 845/2 *Para- 
Piyllia, stipules. 1826 Blackw. Mlag. XX. 853 Physical or 
*paraphysical; logical or paralogical; nay, even meta- 
physical or parametaphysical; nothing comes amiss to a 
German romancer. 1877 Huxtey Anat. Inv Anim. xi. 653 
Cells of the adjacent part of the body (*parapolar cells). 
1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Pararectal pouch, a name sometimes 
given to the peritoneal pouch on either side of the upper 
part of the rectum. /d/d., *Parasinoidal spaces, the spaces 
in the dura mater..which contain the Pacchionian hodies. 
1899 Brit. Med. Frnt. 25 Nov. 1483 Both tabes and general 
paralysis are *parasyphilitic affections. 1897 A d/butt's Syst. 
Med. VV. 314 Certain bodies known as accessory thyroids 
and *parathyroids. /é¢., *Parathyroidal and thyroidal 
tissue do not play an equivalent part in preventing the 
development of the symptoms which follow thyroidectomy. 
1835-6 Topp Cycl. Anat. 1. 60/1 Any process of mis- 
nutrition or “paratrophia. 1857 Mayne £-xfos. Lex., * Para. 
trophic. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Paratrophic, of or belonging 
to paratrophy. */aratropiy, a malnutrition; also, hyper- 
trophy. 1897 Addbutt's Syst. Afed. 111. 879 ‘ *Paratyphlitis’ 
conveyed the same view of the position of the inflammatory 
changes. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex, “Paravesical pouch, the 
peritoneal pouch on either side of the bladder. 

2. In Chemistry, para- is used to form : 

a, Names of substanccs that are (or have been 
supposed to be) modifications of those to the 
names of which fara- is prefixed, or that have 
been produced aloug with or instead of these, or, 
sometimes, that merely occur with them. 

This nomenclature appears to have been first used hy 
Berzelius in 1830 (cf. Poggendorf’s Axnalen X1X. 328, where 
he introduces acidum paraphosphoricuim and paraphos- 
phates, also acidum paratartaricum, a. parastannicum), 

In some cases the Jara. derivatives are isomers or poly- 
mers of the siinply-named suhstance,e. g. paraldehyde, para- 
toluene; but in others they are neither isomeric with nor 
closely related to them, e.g. xaphthalene CiyHe, para- 
naphthalene CiqHioe 

Parabe'nzene (parabe'nzol) (C,H,)n, a hydro- 
carbon isomeric with benzene, occurring along 
with it in light coal oil, Parabu‘xine, an alka- 
loid, C,,H,,N.O, obtained from the bark of the 
box-tree. Paracampho‘ric a., in p. acid, inactive 
camphoric acid. Paraca‘rthamin, a red sub- 
stance allied to carthamin, contained in the bark 
of Cornus sanguinea, dogwood, Parace‘llulose, 
a supposed modification of CELLULOSE, occurring 
in the cellular tissue and pith of plants. Para- 
ci'tric a., in ~. acid=Aconitic acid, Paraco‘nic 
a. [Aconic], in f. acid, one of the isomeric acids 
of constitution C;H,O, Para‘conine, an artificial 
vatiety of Coninz, C,H,;N, differing from it in 
some of its chemical reactions and physical quali- 
ties. Paracre’sol, one of the toluol alcohols 
found in urine; hydroxyltoluene. Para-ella gic 
a, in p. acid = RUFIGALLIC acéd, Parafibrin, 
a supposed modification of fibrin occurring in 
certain morbid conditions (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Para- 
forma‘idehyde, a polymer of formic or methyl 
aldehyde. Parafuma‘ric a., in ~. acid = MALEIc 
acid. Paralbu-min, a form of albumin found by 
Scherer in ovarian cysts. Paramale‘ic a., in /. 
acid = Fumaric acid. Parama‘lic a., in p. acid 
= Diglycollic acid, O.2 (CH,COOH): see Giy- 
COLLIC, Parameco‘nic a., in ~. acid = COMENIO 
acid. Paramenispe‘rmine, an alkaloid left as 
an insoluble residue after the extraction of menis- 
permine, C,,H,,.NO,, of which it is au isomer, 
Para‘mic a., in f. acid, derived from paramide. 
Pa‘ramide = MELLITIMIDE. Paramo'rphia, para- 
mo‘rphine = THEBAINE, C,,H1.,NO; Para'my- 
lene = DECENE, C,H... Para‘mylum, -one, a 
carbohydrate closely allied to starch (AMyLum) of 
formula (C,H, O,)n, found in starch-like granules 
in Euglena viridis, a flagellate infusorian. Para- 
myosi‘nogen, a proteid occurring in muscle- 
plasma. Parana'phthalene = ANTHRACENE. 
Para‘niline, a polymer of ANILINE, C,.H,,N., 
obtaincd in long white silky needles. Para-n- 
thracene, a crystalline isomeric modification of 
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anthracene: see quot. Parape‘ctic a., in p. acid, 
Co,4H5,0.3, an uncrystallizable acid formed from 
pectic acid or pectin by long boiling, or by the 
action of pectose. Parape’ctin, a neutral sub- 
stance, Cyof1,O0.;. derived, as a translucent jelly, 
from pectin by boiling and precipitating with 
alcohol. Parape’ptone, a substance allied to 
syntonin, precipitated on nentralizing the action of 
gastric juice on egg-albumin. + Paraphospho‘ric 
a., in f. acid, Berzelius’s name for pyrophosphoric 
acid; its salts are Paraphosphates. Parapi'co- 
line, an oily base, C,,H,,N,, a polymer of Pico- 
LINE, and formed from it by the action of sodium. 
Para‘rabin, a modification of ARABIN, prepared 
from carrots or beet-root, not yielding sugar on 
treatment with dilute acids, Parasa‘ccharose, 
an isomeric modification of saccharose or cane- 
sugar, C,,H,,0,,, formed by a special fermentation 
of a solution of sugar-candy: see quot. Para- 
sa‘licyl, the salicylide of benzoyl, C,,H,,O,; also 
called sfe77. Paraso‘rbic d., in parasorbic acid, 
an isomer of Sorsic acid, C,H,O2, a volatile oily 
liquid obtaincd from mountain-ash berries. Para- 
stannic a., in . oxide, a name given by Berzelius 
to the calcined torm of stannic oxide, which differs 
in some properties from the ordinary oxide. 
Paratarta‘ric a., in p. acéd (Berzelius, 1830) = 
Racemic acid; Parata'rtramide = Racemamide 
(see AMIDE 2), Parato‘luene, an isomer of ToLu- 
ENE, C,H,, along with which it occurs in light 
coal-tar oil; also Parato‘luol. Paraxa‘nthine, 
a substance, C,,H,,N,O,, having relations with the 
xanthine group, obtained by Salomon from urine. 
See also PARABANIC, PARALDEHYDE, etc. 

3866-72 Watts Dict. Chem. IV. 340 *Parabenzene .. has 
a faint alliaceous odour, less pleasant than that of pure 
benzene. 1857-62 Mitter Elem, Chem. (ed. 2) 111. 654 noLe, 
Church found ..a hydrocarhon isomeric with benzol which he 
terms *parabenzol. x z Watrs Dict. Chen 1V. 341 
The utricular tissue forming the medullary rays of wood 
consists of *paracellulose, 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v., Para- 
cellulose. .is characterized chemically by being insoluble in 
Millon’s reagent, except after heating to 140% F. for several 
hours. 1885 Lanxpois & Stirunc Zert-bk. Hum. Physiol. 
I. 502 According to Hammarsten, metalbumin is a mixture 
of *paralhumin and other proteid substance. 1865-72 WaTTs 
Dict. Chem, U1. 88 *Paramenispermine has the same 
composition as menispermine, /é¢d. 873 *Paramide or Mel- 
litimide is a white amorphous powder. /4id. 874 * Paramic 
acid. 1838 T. THomson Chem. Org. Bodies 746 This sub- 
stance was discovered by M. Dumas in 1832, in coal tar, 
and named hy him *paranaphthalin, because froin his ex- 
periments it appears in its composition to be perfectly 
identical with naphthalin. ¢ 1865 LetHesy in Cire. Se. 1. 
107/t Finally, a more solid material, named paranaphtha- 
line, distils over. 1883 Athenxum 15 Sept. 343/2 Dr. D. 
‘Tommasi .. states that if anthracene is dissolved in benzol 
and exposed to the direct rays of the sun it becomes turbid 
and deposits crystals. ‘his photogenic substance has been 
named *paranthracene, 1885 Lanpois & Stirtixc Text. 
bk. Hum, Physiol. \. 331 Identical with Kihne’s hemial- 
huminoseand Meissner's *parapeptone. 1877 Watts Fownes’ 
Cher. (ed. 12) 1. 327 Intermediate between orthophosphates 
and metaphosphates, there are at least three distinct classes 
of salts, the most important of which are the pyrophosphates 
or *paraphosphates. 1866-72 — Dict. Chem. 1V. 354 The 
salts of *parapicoline are for the most part uncrystallizahle. 
1893 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v., Agar-agar, the Chinese vegetahle 
jelly, is composed of *pararahin. /d7d. s.v., * Parasaccharose 
is more strongly dextro-rotatory than Saccharose. 1857-62 
Mirtcter Elem, Chem. (ed. 2) III. 385 This new acid is 
identical with the *paratartaric or racemic acid. 1885 
Lanpois & Stiriuine Tert.bk, Hum, Physiol, 11. 539 The 
crystalline body *paraxanthin occurs in traces in the urine. 

b. (More systematically) Names of isomeric 
benzene di-derivatives in which the two hydrogen- 
atoms replaced by another element or radical are 
syminetrically disposed in the benzene ring, being 
separated on each side by two other atoms; as 


: . 23 . 
I and 4 in thering 1, ,4; e.g. paradichlorobenzene, 


C,CIHHCIHH. So coumaric (1:2) and para- 
coumaric (1: 4) acids, etc. See ORTHO- 2. 

As these compound names are formed systematically, and 
are in number unlimited, it is not necessary to give any 
list; cf. the following: : 

1876 Frnd. Chem. Soc. (1) 207 Few chemists employ the 
terms fara-, meta-, ortho-, in any other sense than as 
denoting 1:4, 1:3, and 1:2 compounds respectively. 1872 
| Watts Dict. Chem. V1. 198 A second series of hi-derivatives 
of benzene—the Pava- series—is produced from dinitro- 
benzene. From this compound is obtained para-nitra- 
uiline, which may be converted into para-diazonitrohenzene, 
and from this may he prepared parachloronitrobenzene, 
parahromonitrohenzene, and para-iodo-nitrohenzene. ‘Vhese 
..-may be converted hy reducing agents into parachlorani- 
line, parabromaniline, and para-iodaniline. 1889 4 athony’s 
Photogr. Bull, \\. 270 We have called paradihydroxy- 
benzene [or quinol] oze of the henzenes, and the prefix 

ava- shows which one; there are two others, one of which 
1s ortho-dihydroxybenzene, or catechol, and the other se¢a- 
dihydroxyhenzene or resorcinol. ‘There are thus three 
substances, catechol, resorcinol and quinol, all having the 
same composition Cg Hy (HO)2 and distinguished from each 
other hy the prefixes ortho, meta, and fara attached to 
dihydroxybenzene. ; ‘ 

Para-2, a. F. para-, a. It. para-, imperative of 
vb. parare ‘to ward op defend, to cover from, to 
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shield, to shroud, to shelter’ (Florio), orig. ‘to 
make ready, prepare’:—L. pardre; used with a 
sb. object, in phrases which have themselves become 
sbs., as fara-sole lit. ‘defend or shelter from sun’, 
hence ‘a sun-shade’; so parafeoco fire-guard, fire- 
screen, faravento wind-screen, parafetlo breast- 
guard, parapet. (Cf. anclogous Fr. and Eng. 
compounds, as couzre-chef, couvre-feu, make-shift, 
spend-thrift, ward-robe.) Italian para- has been 
adopted in Fr., which has added parap/uie rain- 
screen, umbrella, paracrollemud-guard, parachute, 
parados, etc. ‘Thence English has PARAPET, 
ParabDos, PaRAsoL, PARACHUTE, with occasional 
hnmorous nonce-words, as Parabore, defence from 
bores, and occasional uses of the alien (French) 
words, paragrandine [L. grandin-em hail], 
paragréle [F. grée hail] protection against hail, 
parapluie [F. p/zze rain] umbrella, paratonnére 
[F. ¢onnére thunder] lightning-conductor, para- 
vent [F. vent wind] defence against wind. 

1844 Lp. Broucnam A. Laned I. t. 26 And sigh for a Bore- 
net, a *para-bore, to protect me, like our musquito-curtains. 
1842 Frascis Dict. Arts, *Paragranding,an instrument, the 
object of which is to avert hailstones in the same manner as 
electric conductors avert the danger of lightning. 1885 
Cassel’s Encycl. Dict.,"Paragréle. DE CHAMBERS 
Cycl., Parasol...The word is French.—That used against 
rains is sometimes called ‘paraplnie. 1829 Mrs. SouTuEY 
Chapt. Churchyards \\. 246 Escoried by Mr. Vernon on 
one side and his own valet, with a paraplure, on the other. 
1866 Mas. H. Wooo S¢. Martin's Eve xix. (1874) 234 She 
..displayed an enormous crimson Jarapluze, which she held 
between her face and the sun. 

Parabanic (pe.abe-nik), a. Chem. [f. Para-: 
see below.] In parabanic acid, a dibasic acid, 
CO.2(NH-CO), produced by the action of nitric 
acid on uric acid or alloxan; crystallizing in 
colourless prisms. When boiled with dilute acids, 
it is converted into oxalic acid and urca, whence 
it is sometimes called oxaly! carbamide or oxalyl 
urea. \ience Pa‘raban, a proposed substitute 
for the name parabanic acid, to express its paral- 
lelism to a//oxan, Ya‘rabanate, a salt of para- 
banic acid,as argentic parabanale,CO-2( NAg-CQ). 

1857 Mitter Elem, Chem. II. 635 Parabanic acid forms 
salts which are exceedingly unstable: parabanate of silver 
being the only salt which is permanent. 1866 ObLixc 
Anin. Chem. 43 Paraban and alloxan are products of the 
oxidation of uricacid. 1873 Rare Phys. Chem. p. xxviii, 
Kreatin is a monureide, and so are paraban and alloxan, 
which are obtained by the oxidation of uric acid. 1888 
Remses Org. Chem. 203 Parabanic acid is formed by boiling 
uric acid with strong nitric acid and other oxidizing agents. 

(Vote. The term parabanic was introduced by Liebig and 
Wohler in 1838 (Annalen XXVI. 285), but without any 
explanation of its formation. As they made parabanic acid 
by a reaction in which they expected to obtain alloxan, it is 
prob. that fara- w.is used in the sense ‘ instead of ', ‘ opposed 
to’, the ending being that of a//or-an, -anic, and the 6 
merely euphonic. It has been suggested that the latter is 
a residue of caré-, and that the term was formed to express 
parallelism of constitution to urea or carbamide, CO-2(N H2), 
and to alloxan, CO-2(N H-CO)CO ; but as a fact, it was not 
till much later that the identity of urea and carbamide was 
discovered.]} 

Parabaptism (prabe'ptiz'm). [ad. late Gr, 
napaBanriapa irregular or spurious baptism, f. 
mapa- aside, amiss, wrong + Banropa baptism.] 
Uncanonical or unauthorized baptism (in the early 
church). So Paraba‘ptist, Parabaptiza‘tion. 

1715 BinchaM Oriy. Eccles. 1V. 275 Such Baptisms are 
frequently condemned in the ancient Councils under the 
name of rapaBinriopara. .. Which sort of Parabaptizations 
are tbere condemned. 1890 Cent. Dict., Parabaptism. 

Parabasal (perabé''sal),a.(sd.) Zool. [Para-1.] 
In Crinoids: Situated next to and articulated 
with a basal plate. b. sd. (also in mod.L. form 
parabasile, pl.-@lia). A parabasal joint. 

1872 Nicuotson /’adront. 125 In some cases the ‘ basals’ 
are succeeded by a second row or cycle of nlates..which 
are sometimes regarded as something special, and are 
termed the ‘parabasals’ or ‘sub-radials’, 1877 Huxtey 
Anat. Inv. Anim. ix. 593 A calyx supported on a stem, 
and composed of five basalia, five parabasalia, and five 
radialia. 

|| Parabasis (piizebasis). Pl. -bases (-basiz). 
[a. Gr. mapaBacrs lit. a going aside, digression, 
stepping forward, f£. tapaBaiver to go aside, step 
forward.} In ancient Greek comedy, A part sung b 
the chorus, addressed to the audience in the poet's 


name, and nnconnected with the action of the drama. 

18z0 I. Mitcueti. Aristoph. 1. p. cvi, What steps were 
used in their parabases to give effect tothe rhythm. /d/d. 
p. cxiv, The play originally condemned has come down to 
us with part of a parabasis (or address to the audience). 
1866 Lowett Saindurne’s Trag. Pr. Wks. 1890 II. 130 
Something similar in purpose to the parabasis was essayed 
in one, at least, of the comedies of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
and in our time by Tieck. 18977 Warpin Encycl. Brit. VIL. 
407/2 The distinctive feature of Oldvais compared with Middle 
Comedy, is the parabasis, the speech in which the chorus, 
moving towards and facing the audience, addressed it in the 


name of the poet, often abandoning all reference to the action 
of the play. 


| Parabema (pzrabi'ma). Pl.-mata. [a. mod. 
Gr. wapaBnua, f, mapa beside + Bjya Bema.) In 


| 
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Byzantine churches, The part of the edifice on each 
side of the bema, when separated from the latter 
by a wall. Hence Parabema'tic a. pertaining 
to a parabema; supported on the parabemata. 

1850 Neate East. CA, 1. 1. it, 171, (3) The prothesis, (4) 
the diaconicon or sacristy..when divided as here by walls 
from the bema, are called parabemata. /d/d. 172 Care 
must be taken to recognize the parabema in cases where 
there is a passage through it, as it is still architecturally 
one. J/6rd., Vhe Church of S, Theodore, given above, has 
a parabematic dome. 

Parabenzene, -benzol: see Pari-1 2. 


+ Parabien. Ods. fa. Sp. parabien, from 
para for, bien well, the wish ‘may it be for good to 
you’, ‘I wish you joy or success’, congratulation.] 


A congratulatory compliment, congratulation. 

1622 Masse tr. Aleman’s Guzman dA, WW Vv. 47 
My Master .. rendring me an account of his loue, and | 

iuing him the Para-bier thereof 16€8 Lp, ARLINGTON 
in Temple's Wks. (t770) 1. 516 So that now I can. .give you 
the Jaradien of this great work, 1681 J/oores Baffled 9 
But instead of giving me the Parabien, you have disturbed 
my hour of Eating. 

+Parability. Oés. rare. [f. PARABLE a.] 
The quality of being easily procured or prepared. 

1654 WitLtock Zootomia 102 He considereth not the 
parability, or Propriety of Medicines, it is not unusual for 
him to prescribe things out of use, or reach, or season, 

Parablast (pz‘rablest). {[f. Para- + Gr. 
BAaords sprout, germ: see -BLAST.] 

tL. Path. (See quot.) Ods. 

1857 Mayne Expos. Lex., Parablasta..term used by 
Eisenmann for disease with anatomical conversion or altera- 
tion: a parablast. m. . 

2. Embryol, The nutritive yolk of a meroblastic 
ovum, as distinguished from the formative yolk or 
archiblast; also, a special layer of cells in the 
embryo, supposed by His to arise from the nutritive 
yolk, hy others to belong to the mesoblast. 

1876 Kein in QO. Yral. Microsc. Sci. XVI. 116 This quasi- 
extraneous portion of the germ I will call Jaradfast, in cone 
tradistinction to the segmented part or blastoderm of the 
authors, which | will term archsblast. .. However,..accord- 
ing to His, parablast is not a portion of the same substance 
ol which the blastoderm consists, but is a part of the white 
yolk. 1884 Scrence 1V. 341/1 The parablast of Klein, the 
mitermediate layer of American authors. 1888 J, BEARD in 
Q. Frul, Microsc. Sc. Oct. 95 There are here also plenty 
of mesoblast—pardon, ‘ parablast ’ cells in the neighbourhood. 

IIence Parabla‘stic a., pertaining or relating to 
the parablast (sense 2). 

1885 Lanpois & Sriruine Ze.vt-dh. [ium. Physiol. WU. 1128 
The parablastic structure of blood and connective-tissue. 
1888 J. Bear in Q. rnd. Microsc. Sc. Oct. 195 When His 
regards the nuclei here present as mesoblastic or ‘parablastic’ 
cells, his view is just as much a gratuitous assuinption as the 
whole parablastic doctrine. . 

Parable (px‘tib’l), 54. Forms: 4- parable; 
also 4-7 -bole, 4-6 -bil(1, 5-6 -byll(e, 7 -bile. 
(MIs. a. F. paradbole (13thc. in Littré), ad. L. para- 
éola comparison; in Christian L., allegory, proverb, 
discourse, speech, talk, a. Gr. mapaBods) a placing 
side by side, comparison, analogy, parable, proverb, 
f. mapa- beside + Body casting, putting, a throw. 

From L. parabola came the various later forms Jaravola, 
paraula, barola, parole, parabla, palabra, palavra, mean- 
ing ‘speech, word’, inthe Roinaniclangs. Hence faradola, 
parable, parole, palaver are all representatives of the same 
original word.) i 

A comparison, a similitude ; any saying or nar- 
ration in which something is expressed in terms 
of something else; an allegory, an apologue. 
Also vaguely extended (chiefly after ITeb. or other 
oriental words so rendered) to any kind of enig- 
matical, mystical, or dark saying, and to proverbs, 
maxims, or ancient saws, capable of application 
to cases as they occur. arch. (exc. as in b.) 

t Parables of Solomon, the Book of Proverbs. (oés.) 

a1325 Prose Psalter x\viiic 4 Y shal bowe myn eres in 
parabiles (a 1300 E. E. Psadt, forbiseninge) @1340 Han- 
POLE Psalter ibid., Lerand me to speke in parabils, that is, 
in likyngis that all men kan noght vndirstand. 1382 Wycuir 
Matt. xxiv. 32 Lerne je the parable of a fyge tree. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer IW7fe's Prof, 369 Been thir none othire resemblances 
That ye may likne youre parables to. /éfd. 679 And eek 
the Parables of Salomon. ¢1420 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 
1987 Hit sownyd to meas a parable, Derke as a myste, or 
afeynyd fable. ¢1450tr. De Jmitatione 1. v. 7 Lete not be 
paraboles of eldir men displese be. 1523 Sketton Gard. 
Laurel tor A poete somtyme..Spekyng in parablis, how 
the fox, the grey, The gander, .. Went with the pecok ageyne 
the fesaunt. 1596 Bacon Jar. & Uses Com, Law Vref, 
All the ancient wisdom and science was wont to be delivered 
in that forme, as may be seen by the parables of Solomon. 
1654 Gayton Picas. Notes wv, iv. 194 Accept of the Curates 
parabile, and his sentences in praise of a slender dyet as 
Modicum non nocet. 1671 Mi.ton Samson sco A sin That 
Gentiles in their Parables condemn. 1794 Suttivan View 
Wat, Il. 234 Moses and the Prophets wrote all in Parables, 
1825 Scott Zadiss. x, 1 will reply with a parable told to 
me by a santon of the desert. 1881 N. T. (R. V.) Lue iv. 
23 Doubtless ye will say unto me this parable [Wyctir lik- 
nesse, TiNDALE, 1611 proverbe, Xess similitude), Physician, 
heal thyself. 

b. spec. A fictitious narrative or allegory (usu- 
ally something that might naturally occur), by 
which moral or spiritual relations are typically 
figured or set forth, as the parables of the New 
Testament. (Now the usual sense.) 


PARABOLA. 


¢1380 Wycur Sel. Wks, III. 352 Pus spekip Crist..of 
dette in be Pater Noster, and also in o parable. 1383 — 
Matt, xiii. 3 And he spak to hem many things in parablis. 
1526 linpate A/aéét, ail. 1o Why speakest thou to them in 
parables? 13 Therefore speake y to them in similitudes. 
18 Heare ye therfore the similitude [RAcHxs and 1611 

_ parable] off the sower. 1589 PutrennaM Eng, Poesie i. 
| xix. (Arb.) 251 Whensoeuer by your similitude ye will seeme 
to teach any moralitie or good lesson by speeches misticall 
and darke, or farre fette, vnder a sence metaphoricall apply- 
ing one nalurall thing to another, ..the Greekes call it 
Parabola, which terne is also by custome accepted of vs... 
Such parables were all the preachings of Christ in the 
Gospell. 1688 Sout Serv. II. vili. 276 The Foundation 
of all Parables is..some Analogy or Similitude, between the 
Tropical, or Allusive part of the Parable, and the Thing 
couched under it. 1795 SouTHEY Yoau of Aye iv. 208 
Or rather sing thou of that wealthy Lord, Who took 
the ewe lamb from the poor man’s bosom, ..This parable 
would I tell,.. And look at thee and say, ‘ Thouart the man!’ 
1841 Trencn Paradles i, (1877) 2 Vhe parable is constructed 
to set forth a truth spiritual and heavenly: this the fable, 
with all its value, is nol. ; 
c. dial. Something that may be pointed to as 
an example or illustration (to follow or to avoid). 

(Cf. 1382 Wvyeur Yer. xxiv. 9g And y shal 3yue them .. in 
to repref, and in to parable, and in to prouerbe.] c1880 
Correspondent, Parable is used near Drumcondra, Ireland, 
in sense of ‘An apt illustration, a case in point’, 1894 lan 
Mactaren Founte Brier Bush vi. ii, 218 ‘Man’, says 
Mactavish,..‘ You are just a Parable, oh yes, just a Parable’. 
1900 Cent. Alag. Feb. 601 He had his three acres in such 
rotation as a flower garden, his wee patch a parable to the 
counthry. b : me 

a. 70 take up one's parable [after Num. xxiii. 7, 
etc.], to begin to discourse. arch. 

1382 Wyciir Num, xxiii. Z And takun to his parable 
(1388 And whanne his parable was takun], seith. 1535 
Covervats ibid., Then toke he (Balaam] vp his parable, 
& sayde [etc.}. 1868 Mitman S/. Pand's i. 5 In due time, the 
learned took up their parable. 

e. attrib, and Comb., as parable-poem, -poet, 
-reading, -writer ; -ltke adj., -wise adv. 

1561 Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc. (1573) 149 b, It is in 
parablewyse, and in way of comparison, that this citie is 
called Sodome and Egypt. a@ 1603 T. Cartwricur Con/ut. 
Rhem. N. T. (1618) 240 His speeches had been hitherto 
darke and parable-like. 1880 G. Merepita Tragic Com. 
(1881) 62 We Jews are a parable people. 1884 Atheneum 
6 Dec. 725/1 [They] can only be described as parable: poems. 
(bid. 727/3 The current of the story with the Western 
narable-writer moves too rapidly. 

+ Pasrable, 2. Oés. fad. L. pardédil-’s pro- 
curable, £. pardre to preparc, procure: see -BLE.] 
That can be readily prepared, procured, or got; 
procurable, ‘ get-at-able’. 

1581 Mutcaster Positions xix. (1887) 81, I haue kept 
Galenes rule in chusing these exercises, and that they be all 
both pleasant, profitable and parable. 1621 Burton Anat. 
Alel. ww. v. 1. v. (1651) 390 ‘Vhis of drink is a most easie and 
parable remedy. a@16g1 Bovie Aled. Erp. Pref. (1693) 5 
Receipts that being Parable or Cheap, may easily be made 
servicable to poor Country People. 1741 Compl. Fam.-Ptece 
1, i. 60 A parable but excellent Medicine in. .the Stone. 

Parable, vw. rare. [f. PARABLE sé. Cf, late and 
med.L. parabolare to discourse, talk, whence F. 
parler to speak.] 

1. intr. To compose or utter a parable; to 
speak or discouise in parables. 

1571 Gotpinc Calvin on Ps. xlix. 4 That is to say, Parable 
thou in parable, 1820 Blackw, A/ag. VII. 437 My store of 
praise would never fail, Tho’ I should parable till I were old. 

2. trans. To represent or express by means of 
a parable, allegory, or similitude. 

1643 Mitton Divorce 1. vi. Wks. (1851) 32 That was chiefly 
meant, which by the ancient Sages was thus parabl’d. 1884 
G. F. Pentecost Out of Egyft ui. 54 Vhat sign which to my 
mind it parables or typifies. : 

|| Parable-psis. [a. Gr. wapaBacyis, {. mapa- 
Bdén-ev to look aside at, to see wrong, to over- 
look, f. mapa- Para-1 + BAéwey to see.] False 
vision ; oversight. So Pa:rablepsy ; Parable'ptic 
a., of or pertaining to parablepsy. 

1857 Mayne Expos. Lex., Paradlepsis, term for false 
vision; side vision; parablepsy. Paradlepticus, of or belong- 
ing to Parablepsis: ce a eee 1886 Atheneum 7 Aug. 
1690/3 He avoids the difficulty..by supposing..the words 
were omilted through ‘ parablepsy’ on the part of the scribe. 

4+ Parably, adv. Obs. rare. [f. PARABLE sh. 
+ -LY%, after advbs. from adjs. in -4/.] In 
parables, parable-wise. 

1382 Wycur Mark xii. 1 And Ihesus bigan to speke 
parably [g¢oss or in parablis; Mg. in parabolis}. 

Parabola (parebdla). Geom. fa. 16th ce. L. 

| parabola (also parabolé), a. Gr. mapaBody juxta- 
position, application, spec. in Geometry, the ‘appli- 
cation’ of a given area to a given straight line, 
hence also, the curve described below: for detiva- 
tion and other senses, cf. PARABLE. In F. paradole. 
See note below.] 
| One of the conic sections; the plane curve formed 
by the intersection of a cone with a plane parallel 
to a side of the cone; also definable as the locus 
of a point whose distance from a given point (the 
focus) is equal to its distance from a given straight 
line (the directrix). : ; 
Sometimes distinguished from parabolas of the higher kind 
(see b) as the Apollouian or guadratic parabola. It is 
approximately the path of a projectile under the influence 
| of gravity. 


PARABOLANUS. 


(1844 Archimedis Opera 142 (heading) Archimedis qvad- 
ratvra parabola, id est portionis contentz a linea recta & 
sectione rectanguli coni. 1558 Commanpvinus Archimedis 
Opcra 18h, (heading) Archimedis qvadratvra paraboles.] 
1579 Dicces Stratiot. 188, 1 demaunde whether then this 
Eleipsis shal not make an Angle with the Parabola Section 
equal to the distaunce betweene the grade of Randon pro- 
poned, and the grade of vttermost Randon. 1656 [see 
Parasotastrr). 1668 Phil. Trans. IT. 876 The Spindle 
made of the same Parabola by rotation about its Base. 1696 
Whiston 7%, Earth 1. (1722) 14 Vhe Orbits describ’d will 
be one of the other Conick Sections, either Parabola's or 
Hyperbola's. 1706 W. Jonrs Syv. Palmar. Alathescos 
246 ‘Tis evident the Parabola has but one Focus. 1788 
Cuamsers Cycé, (ed. Rees), Parabola, osculatory, MW Geo- 
metry, is used particularly for that paradola which not 
only osculates or measures the curvature of any curve at a 
given point, but also measures the variation of the curvature 
at that point. 1828 Hutton Course Afath. 11. 136 The 
Area or Space of a Parabola, is equal to Two-Thirds of its 
Circumscribing Parallelogram. 1832 Vat. Philos. 11. fitrod. 
Mech. p. xvilic (U. K.S), The curve-line which a ball 
describes, if the resistance of the air be not taken into con- 
sideration, is called in geometry a parabola, 1868 Lockyrr 
Elem, Astron. xxiii, (1870) 124 ‘The orbit of a comet is 
generally Lest represented by what is called a parabola; 
that is, an infinitely long ellipse. 1881 C. Taytox Axc. & 
Mod. Geom. 82 The parabola was so called from the equality 
of the square of the ordinate of any point upon it to the 
rectangle contained by its abscissa and the latus rectum. .. 
lt is reported by Proclus in his Commentaries on the first 
book of Euclid..that the terms parabola, Iyperbola, and 
ellipse had been used by the Pythagoreans to express the 
equality or inequality of areas, and were subsequently 
transferred to the conic curves. 

b. Extended to curves of higher degrees resem- 
bling a parabola in running off to infinity without 
approaching to an asymptote, or having the line 
at infinity as a tangent, and denoted by equations 
analogous to that of the common parabola. 

Campaniform or bell-shaped parabola: a name formerly 
given tocubic parabolas without cusp or node. Cartestaz p.: 
acubiccurve denoted by the equation zy=ax34bzx-+cr+d, 
having four infinite branches, two parabolic and two hyper- 
bolic. Cudie or eubical p.: a parabola of the third degree. 
Double p.: a parabola having the line at infinity for a double 
tangent. Helicoid p.: see Hesscoww, Nerlian p.; the semi- 
cubical parabola (2.x? = y*), rectified by William Neil in 1657. 
Senticubical p.; see SEMICUBICAL, 

1664 PAI. Trans. 1.15 A Method for the Quadrature of 
Parabola's of all degrees. 1727-41 CHambers Cyc. s.v., 
Parabola's of the higher kinds are algebraic curves, defined 
by @™-1 x= ym,_,Some call these Paraboloids. 1765 CRoKER 
Dict. Arts, Cartesian Parabola. 1795 Hutton J/ath, Dict. 
Il. 192 A bell-forim Parabola, with a conjugate point. 

(Note. To the earlier Greek geometers, including Archi- 
medes, B.C. 287-212, who investigated only sections per- 
pendicular to the surface of the cone, the parabola was 
known as dpPoywriov «wou roxy = sectio rectanguli coni 
‘the [perpendicular] section of a right-angled cone’. The 
use of mapa8oAy, ‘application’, in this sense is due to 
Apollonius of Perga, c210 8. ¢., and, with him, referred to 
the fact that a rectangle on the abscissa, having an area 
equal to the square on the ordinate, can be ‘applied’ to the 
latus rectum, without either excess (as ia the Ayferbola). or 
defictency (as in the e/é7fse). (See C. Taylor Anct. § ALod. 
Geon, 193; T. L. Heath Apollonius of Perga, Introd. |xxx.) 
But an explanation of the name, from the inuch more obvions 
property of the farallelism of the section to a side of the 
cone, ts given by Eutokius of Ascalon ¢ A.D. 550, and is 
frequent in later writers.] ; 

|| Parabolanus (pzrabolé-nds). Pl. -ni. [late 
L. (Cod. Just., Cod. Theod.), £. parabol-us reckless 
man, one who jeopardizes his life, a. Gr. rapaBodos 
exposing oneself, venturesome, reckless, perilous, 
{, mapa- aside + BdddAew to throw.] A sick-nurse, 
especially in infectious cases. In the Eastern Church 
from 3rd to 5th c., name of a class of lay helpers 


who attended upon the sick in the plague, etc. 

1672 Cave Prim, Chr. iw. ii. (1673) 257 These Parabolani 
were a Kind of Clergy Physitians, 1727-41 CHamBers Cyc/, 
s.¥., The Parabolant were not allowed to withdraw them- 
selves from their function, which was the attendance on the 
sick. 1852 Hoox Ch. Diet. (187%) 563. 1853 KinGsLry 
Hypatia v, Philammon went out with the parabolani, a sort 
of organised guild of district visitors. 

+ Para‘bolar, a. Geom. Obs. [f. PARABOLA + 
-AR.] Of the nature of a parabola; parabolic. 

1665 Phil. Trans. 1. 105 If regular, whether Elliptick or 
Parabolar. 

+ Para‘bolary,c. Os. [f. L.parabola PARABLE 
+-ARY.] Of the nature of a parable; parabolical. 

1652 Urqunart Jewel Wks. (1834) 292 Allegories of all 
sorts, whether apologal, affabulatory, parabolary [etc.]. 

+ Parabola'ster. Oés. [f. Parapona: see 
-ASTER.} A parabola of a higher degree: = Para- 
BOLA b, PARABOLOID I. 

1656 Hosurs Six Lessons Wks. 1845 VII. 185, 1 have 
exhibited and demonstrated the proportion of the parabola 
and parabolasters to the parallelograins of the same height 
and base. 1656 tr. /fodbes’ Elem Philos. (1839) 233 The 
ling, in which that body is moved, will be the crooked line 
of the first semi-parabolaster of two means, whose base is 
the impetus last acquired. 1670 Cottains in Rigand Corr, 
Set. Afen (1841) 11. 199 A pure unaffected biquadratic para- 
bolaster, 

| Parabole (parabélz). fa. Gr. mapaBoarn 
comparison, analogy (see PARABLE); formerly in 
Latinized form paradola.] 

1. Rhet. A comparison, a metaphor (in the 
widest sense); sfec. a simile drawn from the present. 

1689 Putrennim Eng. Poesie ur. ix. (Arb.) 251 The 
Greekes call it /’axrabo/a, which terme is also by custoine 
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accepted of vs: neuerthelesse we may call him in English 
the resemblance misticall. 1678 Puittirs (ed. 4), Paradola, 
a Similitude ofa thing: In Rhetorick it is a similitudinary 
speech whereby one thing ts uttered and another signified ; 
as in this Example; ‘As Cedars beaten with continual 
storins, so great men flourish’, 1828 Wesster, /aradole, 
in oratory, similitude ; comparison. 

+2. Geom. = Parano.a. Obs. rare. 

1684 T. Baker Geometr, Key 10 Though no necessity-of 
invoking a Parabole..to midwife forth the two first classes 
of Equations, 

Parabolic (pxribplik), @. and sé. [ad. late 
L. parabolicus, a. late Gr.-mapaBodrxds figurative 
(Clemens Alex.), f. wapa8cAn PARABLE; in mod. 
use referred also to PARABOLA; cf. F. parabolique 
(14the. in Littré).] 

A. adj, 1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of a parable; ‘ expressed by parable’ (J.). 

1669 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1.1, ti. 11 Traditions; which he 
Wraps up in,,parabolic..notions, 1804 Cotiins Scripscrap 
96 And through each parabolic tract, Pursue the trail of 
moral fact. 1882 A. B, Bruce (¢7t/e) The Parabolic Teach- 
ing of Christ, a systematic and critical study of the parables 
of Our Lord. 

b. Ol or pertaining to parabole; metaphorical. 
_ 1696 Winston 7%. Earth (1722) 66 Resolving the whole 
into a Popular, Moral, or Parabolick Sense. 1878 G. D. 
BoarpMan Creative Week 20 (Cent.) Creation... transcends 
all experience. .. Hence all the words describing Creation 
must, inthe very nature of the case, be figurative or parabolic, 

2. Geom. Of the form of, or resembling, a para- 
bola; of which the section is a parabola; also, 


having relation to the parabola. 

Parabolic asymptote: see quot. 1788. Parabolic branch 
(of a curve): a branch which, like the parabola, extends to 
infinity without approaching an asymptote (opp. to Ayfer- 
bolic). Parabolic conoid: a conoid of parabolic section, a 
paraboloid of revolution, Paradbolie point: a point on a 
surface at which the curvature is cylindrical, the indicatrix 
thus being two parallel straight lines, i.e. a degenerate 
parabola, Parabolic pyramidotd: see Pvramipow. Para- 
bolic reficctor: a reflector, usually of polished metal, made 
in the form of a paraboloid of circular section, so as to reflect 
parallel rays to a focus, or reflect in parallel lines the rays 
of a lamp placed at the focus. /arabolic space: (a) the 
space between an arc of a parabola and its ordinate; (6) 
name given by Klein to a space, of any number of dimen- 
sions, of zero curvature, as ordinary or Euclidean space (see 
Hypersonic 2b, quot. 1872-3). Parabolic spindle: a figure 
formed by the revolution of an arc of a parabola about its 
(double) ordinate. faraholic spiral =\p:licoid parabola; 
see HELtcoip. 

1joz Ratruson Math, Dict., Paraboloid. .otherwise called 
a Parabolick Conoid. 1704 Parabolic spiral [see Hericotw 
A. 1). 1706 Puitiirs, Paradolick Space, is the Area..be- 
tween the Curve..of the Parabola and any entire Ordinate. 
Lbid., Pavabolick Spindle, 1748 Hartiey Observ. Afan t. 
iii. 357 ‘he parabolic Area equal to 4 of the circumscribing 
Parallelogram. 1788 Cuamsers Cyc/. (ed. Rees), Parabolic 
asymptote,..a parabolic line approaching toacurve, so that.. 
by producing both indefinitely, their distance from each other 
becomes less than any given line. 1822 Imison Sc. & Art 1. 
19 The resistance of the air and other causes occasion pro- 
jected bodies to deviate considerably from the parabolic 
curve, 1831 Brewster Optics xxxviil. § 185. 323 Parabolic 
reflectors made of metal. 1842 Penny Cycl, XXI111. 304/1 
The elliptic, parabolic, and hyperbolic cylinders are per- 
fecily distinct. 1869 BouTeLt Arms & Arm. xi. (1874) 225 
{They] made experiments with parabolic shot or bombs. 
1872 Proctor Ess. Astron, iii. 40 Coinets which sweep 
round the sun in parabolig or hyperbolic orbits. 

B. sé. +1. Geom. A parabolic figure; a parabola 
or paraboloid. Ods. rare. 

1657 W. Ranptr. Gassendi's Life Petrescu. 1co Whether 
those..are the portions of Globes or of Parabolicks, or other 
figures, is truely hard to judge. 1807 Soutney Esfriella’s 
Lett. 11. 137 They were talking of parabolics and elliptics. 

2. A parabolic expression, a metaphor. s1077ce-205€. 

1829 Blackw. Mag. X XVI. 736 The grandeur of the house 
was above all parabolics. 


Parabolical (pxrabplikal), a. [see -1cau.] 

1. Of or pertaining to parable; involving, or 
constituting, parable; having a figurative, as op- 
posed to a historical or literal, existence or value. 

1554 in Foxe 4. & AZ. (1563) 910/2 Nothing can bee 
sayde more vncerteyne, or more parabolical and vnsensiblie 
than so to say. 1641 Witkins J/ercery i. (1707) 10 The 
Jewish Doctors..accustom themselves toa Parabolical Way 
of Yeaching. «1716 Soutn Ser. (1717) U1. 373 A Para- 
bolical Description of God's vouchsafing to the World the 
Invaluable Blessing of the Gospel, by the Similitude of a 
King ..Sotemnizing his Son‘’s Marriage. 1827 G. S. Faper 
Sacr. Calend. Prophecy (1844) 1.6 Vhat parabolical prophecy 
of our Lord: ‘wheresoever the carcase is, there will the 
eagles be gathered together’, 1866 WiitTiErR /'7. T1745. (1889) 
1. 115 The Scripture they turn unto allegory and para- 
bolical conceits. 

+b. Using or addicted to the use of parable. Ods. 

1691 Woop Ath. Oxon. 11. 265 He..had a parabolical and 
allusive fancy. c1817 Hocc /ales 6 Sh. (1837) 1V. 9, 1 
think aunty's unco parabolical the day. 

2. Geom. = PARABOLIC a. 2. Now rare. 

157% Dicces Panton, Pref. A iijb, Archimedes. .(as some 
suppose) with a glasse framed by reuolution of a section 
Purabolicall, fired the Romane nauie..comming to the siege 
of Syracusa. 1666 BoyLe Orig. Kormes & Qual. (1667) 313 
Not directly downwards, but in a parabolical or some such 
crooked line. 1728 Pemberton Mewwton's Philos. 234 To 
compare the orbits, upon the supposition that they are 

arabolical. ¢1850 Audra, Navig. (Weale) 111 A Para- 

olical Conoid. 

Hence Parabo‘licalness. rare—°. 

1727 Baiwry vol. II, Paradbolicalness, the betng of the 
Nature or Manner of a Parable. 


PARABOLOID. 
Parabo'lically, adv. [f. prec. + -L¥2.] 


In a parabolical manner; with parable or 
allegory ; according to parabole, metaphorically, 

1615 Bepwert Moham, Lip. 1. § 63 They are spoken 
parabolically. 1749 Fterpinc 7a Fores it. ii, The latter 
was paraLolically spoken, 1828 Cariye Adise, (1857) 1.148 
This doctrine ts to be stated emblematically and para- 
bolically. 

« ; 

2. Geom. In the manner of a parabola. rare. 

1755 in Jonson, 

Para‘boliform, @. rare. [f. PaRaBoLa + 
-()FoRM.] Of the form of a parabola. 

1710 J. Harris Lex. Fechn. 1, Paradbolotds, are Para- 
boliform Curves in Geometry. 1819 Pantologia, Para- 
boliform curves, a name sometimes given to the parabolas 
of the higher orders. 


t+ Para‘bolism. 4. Obs. [f. Gr. mapaBoay 
in sense ‘division’ + -Ism.] The reduction of an 
equation by dividing it by the coefficient of the 
unknown quantity of highest degree. 

170z Ratenson Math. Dict., Pavabolisim, is the Division 
of the ‘Terms of an Equation by the known Quantity (when 
there happens to be one) that is involved or multiplied into the 
first Term. ‘hus the following Equation erzx+2aér = bec 


: {are 
will be reduced to this rxr+426r = ae 


Parabolist (pare'bélist). [f. Gr. mapaBory 
(L. parabola) PARABLE, PARABOLA + -IST.] 

1. One who narrates, uses, or deals in any way 
with, parables or parabole. 

1651 H. Morr Second Lashin Enthus. Tr7., etc. (1656) 196 
Now my pretty Parabolist, what is there left to make your 
similitude guod ? 

2. One who deals with the parabola; in quot. 
“a partisan of the parabola’: cf. HYPERBOLIST 2, 
MONCE-2SE. 

1831 I. Tavtor Logie in Theol. (1859) 42 The partisans of 
the ellipsis, the parabola, and the hyperbola...‘The para- 
holists. . believing themselves qualified to act as mediators... 
would gravely say much that was very plausible. 

Parabolize (parz'bélaiz), v. {See -1zE.] 

1. trans. To express or represent parabolically ; 
to set forth ina parable. Also aésol. 

1600 W. Watson Decaeordon (1602) 20 Otherwise could 
not the church Catholike be..parabolized with a net cast 
into the sea, /d/d. 34 As our Sauiour Christ rightly para- 
bolized of such. 1623 Doleful Even-Song g Which merciful 
bounty. .is here parabolized vnto vs by a certaine man that 
was a king [etc.]. 1847 Busnnett Chr. Wurst, 1. vii. (1861) 
379 He[Christ] parabolizes the truth. 

. To turn into, treat, or explain as a parable. 

1851 G. S. Faser A/any Mansions 329 Some would para- 
bolise, or rather indeed..mythise, the several statements in 
the Book of Job and the Vision of Micaiah. . 

2. ‘To make parabolic or paraboloidal in shape. 

1869 W. Purktss in Eng. Afechanie 12 Nov. 208/2 Such 
curve being afterwards parabolised by the..polisher. 1878 
Lockyer Stargazing 134 M. Foucault .. proceeds in a 
different manner in parabolising his glass mirrors. 

Hence Para‘bolizing vi/. sb. and ff/.a.; also 
Para‘bolizer, one who parabolizes. : 

1691 Search after Wit 3 And who first shou'd Trump up, 
but the Parabolizers? 1702 C. Matuer AJagn. Chr. ut. u. 
xiv. (1852) 420 The people then perceived the meaning of 
the parabolizer to be that [etc.]. 1819 G. S. Faser Dés- 
pensations (1823) II. 302 The paraboliztng Arab. 1869 
W. Purxiss in Eng. Mechanic 12 Nov. 208/3 The shorter 
the focal length, the more difficult the parabolising becomes, 

Paraboloid (paz beloid), sé. (a.) Geom. Also 
7 -oeides, -oeid, 8-9 -oide. [ln form, ad, Gr. 
napaBodoedys a. (in a different sense), whence in 
17th c, use paraboloeides: see PARABOLA and -oOID, 
and cf. F. paraboloide.} 

+1. A parabola ofa higher degree: = PARABOLA b. 

1656 Hosses Six Lessons Wks. 1845 V1]. 315 The para- 
bola is 4, and the cubical paraboloeides 3 of their parallelo- 
grams respectively, 1697 Evrtyn JVxsvisv. viii. 281 The 
Equated Isocrone Motion..in a Paraboloeid. 1706 W. 
Jones Sy, Palmar. Matheseos 245 Vhose of the Third.. 
Order will be the Cubic Paraboloid, 1710 J. Harris Lex, 
Fechn. 11. s.v., Suppose the Parameter multiply'd into the 
Square of the Abscissa to be equal to the Cube of the 
Ordinate; that is, xx = 7%, ‘Then the Curve is called a 
Semicubical Paraboloid. 

2. A solid or surface of the second degree, some 


of whose plane sections are parabolas; formerly 
restricted to that of circular section, generated by 
the revolution of a parabola about its axis, now 


called paraboloid of revoletion. 

Elliptic paraboloid: a paraboloid of elliptic section. 
Hyperbolic paraboloid: a curved surface of which every 
plane section is either a parabola or a hyperbola, the curva- 
ture being concave in one direction and convex in another 
(as tn a saddle concave towards front and back, and convex 
towards each side). ; A 

1702 Ratpuson Math. Dict., Paraboloid, is a Solid formed 
by the Circuimvolution of a Parabola about its Ax. This is 
otherwise called a Parablolick Conoid, 1807 Hutton Course 
Math, 11.127 ‘Yhe Solid Content of a Paraboloid (or Solid 
generated by the Rotation of a Parabola about its Axis), is 
equal to Half its Circumscribing Cylinder. 1829 Mat. 
Philos. \. Optics vii. 22 (U. K. S.) The specula, or mirrors, 
of all reflecting telescopes are ground into the shape of a 
paraboloid. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 222/2 Paratoloid. 
The simplest form of this surface is the paraboloid of 
revolution. 1842 /é7d, XXIII. 304/2 For the elliptic para- 
boloid, let a parabola revolve about its principal axis, and 
let the circular sections become ellipses, /é/d., Let two 
parabolas have a common vertex, and let their planes be at 
right angles to one another, being turned contrary ways. 


PARABOLOIDAL. 


Let the one parabola then move over the other, always con- 
tinuing parallel to its first position, and having its vertex 
constantly on the other: tts arc will then trace out an 
hyperbolic paraboloid. 

B. adj, = PAnaBOLoIDAl.. rare. 

1857 in Mayne Exfos. Lex. 1901 19¢/ Cent. Oct. 586 The 
voice aided by a paraboloid megaphone. 

Paraboloi-dal, a. [i. as prec. + -aL.J Of 
the form of a paraboloid. 

1825 J. Nictorsox Oferat. Mechanic 575 Circular [domes] 
may be spherical, spheroidal, ellipsoidal, hyperboloidal, 
paraboloidal, &c. 1876 G. F. Cuampers Astron. 759 Using, 
instead of a spherical, a paraholoidal speculum. 

|| Parabranchia (perabrenkia). [Para-1.] 
The modihed osphradium of certain gastropod 
molluscs, considercd as a secondary branchia or 
gill. Hence Parabra‘nchial a., of or pertaining 
to a parabranchia; Parabra‘nchiate a., furnished 
with a parabranchia. 

1883 E. K. Lankesterin Encycl. Brit. XVI. 648/1 The 
right olfactory organ only is retained, and may assuine the 
form of a comh-like ridge to the actual left of the ctenidium 
or branchial plume. It has heen erroneously described as 
the second gill, and is known as the parabranchia. 1888 
Rottestos & Jacksox Anim. Life 479 In some Azygo- 
branchia the osphradium is large, thrown into folds, and is 
generally taken for a second hut reduced ctenidiuni (para- 
branchia). , 

Parabromalide  (-brd«mialaid). Chem. 
[Para-! 2a.] An isomer of bromal, C,Hbr,O, 
forming colourless rhombic prisms with four-sided 
summits, 

1866 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 340 
| Parabysma (peribi'zma), Path. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. mapapvopa stuffing.] A term for swelling 
of the abdomen from enlargement or cngorgement 
of the viscera. ence Paraby-smic a. 

1822-34 Goods Study Med, (ed. 4) 1, 135 Parabysmic 
tumours of the liver. /6/c. 351 On this account I have 
ventured to change it for Parabysma. /éfd. 1V. 54 ‘Thus 
working up a distressing parabysma or visceral turgescence. 
bid. 316 Parabysmic dropsy of the belly. 

Paracamphoric to -cellulose: see Para-! 2. 
Paracelsian (pzrise'lsiin), 56. and a, [f. 
proper name Paracelsus (see below) + -IAN.] 

A. sé. A follower or adherent of the celebrated 
Swiss physician, chemist, and natural philosopher 
Paracelsus (1490-1541), or of his medical or 
philosophical principles; in the former sense 
opposed to Galenist. 

His true name was Philippus Theophrast von Hohenheim. 
1574 J. Jones (title) Galens Bookes of EJementes,.con- 
uting..the errours..of the Paracelcians. 1654 Wxitrock 
Zootousia 108 Our Doctor is pertinaciously cithera Galenist, 
or Paracelsian. 1711 W. Kine tr. Nande's Wef Politics 
i. 15 The Paracelsians pervert the text of Hippocrates, to 
establish their visionary imaginations. k 

B. adj. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
Paracelsus. 

1617 Mippteton & Row ey Fair Quarrel un. ii, Can all 
your Paracelsian mixtures cure it? 1659 in Burton's Diary 
(1828) EV. 453 It isa comes remedy, that may kill as 
well as cure. 1857 in Mayxe Expos. Lex. : 

Hence Parace‘lsianism, the medical principles 
of Paracelsus. 

1668 H. More Div, Dial. v. xviii. (1713) 467 Bath..in 
which we all-over discover the Foot-steps of Paracelsianism 
and Familism. 

So Parace‘lsic, Paracelsical adjs., Para- 
celsist s/., Paracelsi‘stic c. 

r60z F, Hering Anatomyes 15 Hyperbolicall, or rather, 
Paracelsicall Commendations, 1625 Hart Anat. Ur. us. x. 
t19 Our Paracelcists would faine feed vs with many such 
smoaky promises. 1653 R. Saxnexs Péysiogn. 165 The 
Galenick and Paracelsick Physick. 1704 J. Harris Ler. 
Techn. 1, Paracelsistick Medicines, 1882 Standard 13 Dec. 
5/5 The Galenists, the Paracelsists, .. the Vitalists, ..and the 
Anti-Hallerians had all. .their followers. 

|| Paracentesis (pxrisentisis). Sug. Also 
6 in Fr. form paracentése; 7 error. -thesis, 
-tisis. [L.,a. Gr. mapaxévrnos tapping, couching, 
f. mapaxevreiv to pierce at the side, f. mapa- beside 
+ xevreiy to prick, stab] The operation of 
making a perforation into some cavity of the body, 
esp. for the removal of fluid or gas; tapping; also, 
coaching, 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemean’s Fr. Chirurg. 20/1 We must 
make the Paracentese to drawe awaye the water out of the 
bellyes. 1667 Fairrax in Pht Trans. 11. 548, 1 had 
thoughts of a Paracenthesis or Tapping between the Ribs. 
1779 M. Curter in Lif, etc, (1888) 1.73 Rode to Chebacco, 
to attend the operation of paracentesis with Dr. Davis. 
1874 Lawson Drs, /:ye 31 Paracentesis of the cornea will 
also be of service. 1892 Brit, Med. Frnt. 1104/1. 

Paracentral (perisentral), a. [f. Gr. wapa-, 
Pari-! + xévrpov centre + -AL.J Situated besidc 
the (or a) centre; in Anat. applicd to parts of the 
brain lying alongside the central fissure. 

1878 A. Hamitton Nerv. Dis. 61 The meningitis was.. 
localized on two convolutions, the anterior and posterior 
marginal near the paracentral lobe. 1899 Ad/dutt's Syst. 
Med. V1. 715 Frequent in the parietal and temporal lobes 
and in the paracentral gyri. 

+ Paracentric, a. Ainetics. Obs. [See 
Para- & and Centric] In faracentric motion, 
rendering motus paracentricus of Leibnitz, used by 
him to express that motion which, compounded 


44.7 


with harmonic circulation, he supposed to make 
up the actual motion of a planet. Sometimes 
misunderstood by other writers, and applied to 
simple motion about a centre. 

(1689 Leisxitz Tentamen de mot. cetest. cansis, Opera 
2768, III. 216 Motu duplici, coimposito ex circulatione har- 
monica ..et motu paracentrico. 1702 Grecory Astron. 
plys. elementa 1 \xxvii. 100] 1704 C, Haves Flyxtons 
293 Paracentric motion of Impetus is so much as the revolv- 
ing Body approaches nearer to or recedes farther from the 
Center of Attraction. 1715 tr. Gregory's Astron. 1. Ixxvii. 
175 Vhe other Motion (namely the Paracentric) arises from 
a double curve, namely the excussory impression of Circula- 
lion and the Sun's attraction compounded together. 1797 
Monthly Mag. 111. 128 Ifa slender rod AC revolve round 
the point C, as a centre, .. the centrifugal force arising from 
the paracentric velocity of the rod [etc.]. 

So Parace’ntrical a. ? Oss. = prec. 

2718 G.Cuevne Philos. Princ. Relig. 32 Vhe Paracentrical 
Motion is compounded of two others, viz. ..(that] whereby 
all Bodies moving in a Curve, endeavour to recede from the 
Center hy the Tangent, and the Attraction of the Sun or 
the Gravitation of the Planet toward it. 

Parache, Parachen, var. ParisH, PARISHEN. 

Parachito, obs. variant of PARAKEET. 

Parachloralide(-kléeralaid). Chem. [Pana-1 
2a.J An isomer of chloral, C,HC1,O,, a pungent- 
smelling liquid, insoluble in water, produced by 
the action of chloral on wood spirit. 

1865 Watts Dict. Cher 1V. 341. 

Parachordal (perakp'idal), a. (sb.) Embryol, 
[f. Gr. mapa- Pana-! + xop5n chord +-aL.J Situated 
beside the notochord: applied to two plates of 
cartilage, forming the foundation of the skull in 
the embryo. b. as 5d. = Parachordal cartilage. 

1875 Newron in £aucycl. Brit. 111. 7o1/2 Vhe hinder and 
front cartilages, parachordal and trabecular, are applied to 
each other unconformably, 1881 Mivart Caf 337 The bast- 
cranial plate or parachordal cartilage. 1892 Syd. Soc. Lex. 
s. v., The parachordals with the cephalic portion of the 
notochord form the basilar plate. . 

Parachromatin, -chromatism: see Para: 1, 

Parachronism (pare‘krdniz'm).  [f. Gr. napa- 
Pana-! + xpov-os time + -ISM: cf. dvaxporiapds 
anachronism. Cf. F. farachronisme.] An error 
in chronology; usually taken as one in which an 
event, ctc., is referred to a later date than the true 
one, (Cf. ANACHRONISM.) 

a 1641 Br. Mountacu Acts & Mon. iii (1642) 186, 1 much 
marvaile, tbat..our Moderne Criticks..did not consider so 
great an Errour, and Parachronisme in Iustins Text. 1660 
H. More d/yst. Godt.v. xvi. 198 The Bride of the Lamb, he 
interprets of Constantine's Family and Retinue; wherein 
he commits a gross Parachronisin. 1788 R. Porson in 
Mus, Crit. 1. 235 Parachronisms appear tn the marble, 
respecting the age of Phidon the Argive, the assassination of 
Hipparchus, and the expulsion of Hippias. 1873 J. H. 
Smitu Notes & Margin. Tennyson 114 It cannot he regarded 
as parachronism if the poets .. refrain from cutting out 
the very life and essence of the original tales. i 

So Parachroni‘stic @., marked by parachronism ; 
Para‘chronize v. 

1685 H. More Paratrp, Prophet, xii. 97 Though he have 
thereover-much Parachronistick stuff. 1670 Blount Glossogr. 
C2: Parachronize, to mistime any thing. 

+ Parachroous (pare-kro,as), a. rare—°. [f. 
Gr. mapaxpo-os + -oUS.] (See quot.) 

1857 Mayxe Exfos. Lex., Parachrovis (L), of a false or 
altered colour; deprived of colour: parachroous. 

So Parachrose (pzx‘rakrous) a. [irreg. as if f. 
xpaas colouring]: see quot. 

1847 WeastrR, /’arachrose, a (Min.) changing color by 
exposure to the weather. Vols. 

Parachute (perafit), sé. 
f. Para- 2 + chute fall. 

1. An apparatus used for descending safely from 
a great height in the air, esp. from a balloon; it 
is constructed like a large umbrella, so as to expand 
and thus check the velocity of desccnt by means 


of the resistance of the air. 

1785 Europ, Mag. V1. 402 In Mr. Blanchard’s late visit 
to this country, he brought his Parachute to England. 1796 
StepmMan Surinam 11. 17 These [flying squirrels] have.. 
a membrane..which when they leap, expands like the wing 
of a bat, and by this, like a parachute, they rest on the air. 
1837 Gentl. Mag. Aug. 190/2 After the parachute was 
divided from the car, the balloon rose rapidly. 1876 

SENEDEN Anim. Paras. ii. 33 The medusa, when extended, 
forms for them a halloon with its parachute. ; 

2. gen, Any contrivance, natural or artificial, 
serving to check a fall through the air, or to 
support something in the air; e.g. the expansible 
fold of skin or pa/agium in the flying squirrel, etc. 

1833 Sir C. Bett //and (1834) 82 The Draco fimbnatus.. 
dropping safely to the ground, under the protection of a sort 
of parachute, formed hy itsextended skin, 1879 tr. Scanper's 
Anim, Life 11 The parachutes of the flying reptiles. 1894 
H. Drumsionp Ascent A/an 304 The fruits and seeds when 
ripe are..provided with wing or parachute and launched 
upon the wind. 

+3. Name given to a broad-brimmed hat wom 
by women late in the 18th century. Ods. 

1885 Fairholt's Costume in Eng. Gloss., Parachute, a 
ladies’ hat, in fashion in 1779. 

4. a. Mining. A contrivance, such as a safety- 
catch, to prevent a too rapid descent of a cage in 
a shaft, or of the boring-rod in a boring. 

1881 in RAyMonp A/ining Gloss. 


[a. F. parachute, 


| 


PARACME. 


b. Watchmaking. A contrivance to prevent 
injury to the balance-wheel from a shock or blow. 
1884 F. J. Britten Watch § Clock. 184 The idea of the 
parachute is that if the watch is let fall.. the halance staff 
pivots may be saved from hreaking hy the yielding of the 
end stone, : 

c. Srewing, An apparatus made to slide up 
and down the side of a fermenting-vat according 
to the height of the fermenting wort. 

1885 Standard 14 Mar. 7/7 Brewery fermenting tuns.. 
with parachutes and attemperators preferred. 

5. attrib. and Comd,, as parachute-bearing adj. ; 
parachute light, a bright light given by a burning 
composition contained in a small bomb (called 
a parachute light-ball) swpported by a parachute 
so as to float in the air (the parachute being at 
first inclosed in the bomb, and set free by the 
explosion of a charge which also ignites the com- 
position); used for observing the position or 
movements of an enemy. 

1868 Rep. to Govt. U.S. Munitions War 192 A parachute 
light-ball..if it only hurns for a few minutes, does not 
reveal the position of those using it. 1883 G. ALLEN in A‘wow- 
ledge 22 June 367/2 Other parachute-bearing mammals. 1897 
Wirus Flower. Pt. §& Ferns 1.110 Very perfect ‘ parachute’ 
mechanisms. 1899 Hest, Gaz. 1 Aug. 4/1 A‘ parachute’ 
parasol with the edge fringed with lace of the style..in 
vogue at the period of the Crimean War. 

Hence Pa‘rachute v. /rans., to convey by means 
of a parachute; 72f7., to descend by or as if by 
a parachute (whence Pa‘rachuting vé/.sd.); Pa‘ra- 
chutism, the art or practice of parachuting; 
Pa'rachutist, one who descends from a balloon 
in a parachute, es. one skilled in such descents. 

1807 Cotman Bread Grins, Reckoning w. Time vi, Thy 
Pinions next..alloon'd me from the Schools to Town, 
Where I was parachuted down, A dapper Temple student. 
1888 ali Malt G. 28 Aug. 5/1 The lady who ‘ parachuted’ 
from Clifton Suspension Bridge. 1888 Weekly Scotsman 
6 Oct. 4/2 Mr. Baldwin, the now well-known halloonist and 
paracbutist. 1889 Grap/ic 3 Aug. 127/1 By and by, perhaps, 
Society may vote parachutism vulgar, Daily News 
21 Feb, 2/3 Narrow escape of a Lady Parachutist. 1893 
Westin, Gaz, 21 Mar. 9/2 Vhus Baldwin, having made a 
fortune hy parachuting, was able to retire unscathed. 

Paracide, obs. erron. form of PARRICIDE. 

Paracitric, etc.: see Para-1 2. 

Paracketto, obs. variant of PARAKEET. 

Paraclete (px‘raklit). Also 5 -clit, 6 -clet. 
[a. F. paraclet (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. eccl. 
L. paracletus (also paractitus) Tertull., etc., a. Gr. 
mapakAnros advyocatc, intercessor, one called to 
one’s aid, f. mapaxadciv to call in, call to one’s 
aid. Although a passive verbal = L. ad-vocatus, 
mapaxAnros was at an early date associated by the 
Greek Fathers with the Hellenistic sense of wapa- 
kaXetv to console, comfort, and the active agent-n. 
mapaxAnrwp encourager, comforter. Cf. the active 
sense acquired by advocate. 

In Job xvi. 2, where the LXX has mapaxAyjropes xaxwv 
wdvtes, Aquila and Theodotion have rapaxAnror.] 

1. A title of the Holy Spirit (repr. Gr. mapdxAnros 
in John xiv. 16, 26, xv. 26, xvi. 7); properly ‘an 
advocate, one callcd in to one’s assistance, an inter- 
cessor’, but often taken as = ‘comforter’ (see 
ComForTER 1b). Also (rarely) repr. Gr. mapa- 
KAnros ‘advocate’ as applied to Christ (1 John ii. 1). 

1450 Alirour Saluacioun 3616 Ffor anothere Paraclit 
I sballe send 30we nedefulle. 1582 N. ‘I. (Rhem.) John 
xiv. 26 The Paraclete, the Holy Ghost, whom the Father 
will send in my name. 1659 Pearson Creed viii. (1662) 361 
‘If any man sin we have a Paraclete with the Father, Jesus 
Christ the righteous’., saith S, John. @1700 Drypex 
Veni, Creator Spiritus 8 O source of uncreated light, The 
Father’s promised Paraclete! @1714 App, SHarp Seri. 
(1738) V. 29 In the Ve Deum, ‘also the Holy Ghost the 
Paraclete': for that is the word in the original. 1843 
Neate //ymus for Sick (1863) 58 Consoler of our hearts, 
Blest Paraclete! 1884 J. Parker Larger Ministry 21. 

transf, 1871 Mor.ty Crit. Misc., Cariyte Ser. 1. 238 With 
him [Carlyle].. The victorious hero is the true Paraclete. 

+2. gen. An advocate or intercessor. Ods. 

1550 Bare /mage Both Ch. uu. xviii. Bbv, Braggynge Win- 
chester, the Popes paraclete in Englande, that is mayster of 
the Stewes at London. 158: N. Berne in Cath, Tract. 
(S. T. S.) 126 Your paraclet ‘heodore Beze is constranit to 
deny this pairt of the scripture. r7or tr. Le Clerc’s Prim, 
Fathers (1702) 82 [Plato] has likewise used in one place, 
the term Paraclete, Intercessor, in speaking of the Reason. 

Paraclose, obs. variant of PARCLOSE. 


{| Paracme (parekmz). [a. Gr. mapaxu7 the 
point at which the prime or strength is past, f. 
mapa- past, beyond + dxyy culmination, AcmE.] 
A point or period at which the prime or highest 
vigour is past; the point when the crisis of a fever 
is past. So Paracma'stic, + Paracma'stical a. 
[Gr. mapaxpaorixés, F. paracmastique, 15th c.], 
past the culmination or crisis. a 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Paracmastical, pertaining to a.. 
feaver, wherein the heat, when it is at the greatest, by little 
and little diminisheth till it ceaseth, 1706 Puituirs, Paracme, 
the declining of a Distemper, when its Rage is abated, and 
the Patient judg’d beyond Danger. 1730-6 Baitry (folio), 
Paracme, that part of life, in which a person is said to grow 
old, and which, according to Galen, is from 35 to 49. 1892 


Syd. Soc. Lex., Paracmastic, past the prime or the time of 


PARACROSTIC., 


vigour ; past the crisis. Paracue, the point at which the 
prime is past; the commencement of old age;..the period 
in a fever after the occurrence of the crisis. 

Paracolpitis to Paracresol: see Para-11, 2. 

+ Paracood, obs. f. Barracupa,a W. Indian fish. 

1685 L. Warer Joy. (1729) 340 They have Paracoods also, 
..along and round fish, about as large as a well-grown pike. 

Paracrostic (pzrakrgstik), [f. Par(a-1 + 
Acrostic.] (See quot.) 

1842 Branpe Dict. Sci. etc., Paracrostic, a poetical com- 
position in which the first verse contains, in order, all the 
letters which comme.ice the remaining verses of the poem or 
division. According to Cicero (De Divinatione, ii. 54), the 
original Sibylline verses were paracrostics. 

Paracya‘nogen. Chem. [Para-12.] Aniso- 
mer or polymer of cyanogen, a dark brown porous 
substance formed in small quantity when cyanogen 
is prepared from cyanide of mercury. So Para- 
cy‘anate, Paracya‘nic ad/s., Paracy’anide. 

1854 J. Scorrern in Orr's Circ. Sc., Chem. sco Cyanide of 
mercury..evolving cyanogen and metallic mercury when 
heated In a close vessel, and leaving a black residue termed 
paracyanogen. 1857 Mayne Exfos. Lex., Paracyanate.. 
applied by Berzelius to a fulminate. /d7d., Paracyanicus 
..applied hy Berzelius to fulminic acid, hecause, though 
having the same composition as cyanicacid, it widely differs 
in relation to its properties: paracyanic. 1864 H. Srencer 
Biol. 1. 7 In paracyanogen, formed of the same proportions 
of these elements in higher multiples, we have a solid 
which does not fuse or volatilize at ordinary temperatures. 
1866 Warts Dict. Chen. IV.342 Paracyanide of silver. 

Paracyesis, Paracystitis Pash.: see Para-}, 

Pavracyst (pe'risist). Zot. [Para-11.] One 
of a pair of sexual organs in certain Fungi. 

1874 Cooke Fungi 175 In-the middle of these [utricles] 
are generated elongated clavate cells.. which Tulasne names 
paracysts. 1884 H. M. Warp in Q. Frul. Microscop. Sci. 
XXIV. 280 The paracyst is a club-shaped branchlet, close 
to the macrocyst; the apex of the paracyst and the hook- 
like prolongation [of the macrocyst] become united. 

+ Parada, -ado. Oss. [app. an altered form 
(see -ADO 2) of F. parade, which at a later date 
was adopted unchanged. Sometimes held to be 
taken direct from Sp. farada, but the latter was not 
used in these senses: see PARADE sd. ] 

1. Pomp, show, display, ostentation; = PARADE 1, 

1621 Motte Camerar. Liv. Libr. 1. x. 31 All this parado 
and goodly shew declineth. 1656 Artif //andson 82 The 
great pomp or princely parada used by Queen Berenice, and 
her train of women. 1660 WaterHouse Arms & Arn. 123 
No Court Paradoe, or Munificence was read of. 1689 Def 
Liberty agst. Tyrants 137 Pompeous Paradoes and Shows. 

2. A muster or display of troops; = PARADE 2. 

1625 F, Marknam D&, Hom, 1. ix. § 4 It may be done..in 
March, in Campe or on the head of a Parado. 1640 GLar- 
THORNE IVadlenstein w. ii, Wks. (1874) I]. 64 In their best 
furniture of Arnies, all drawne Into parada. 

3. Muster, ‘turn-out’. rare. 

a 1639 Wotton Life Dh. Buckhm.in Relig. (1651) 84 These 
five [Pr. Charles, Buckingham, and 3 attendants] were at 
the first the whole Parada of this Journey. 

4. = PARADE sé. 4 and 5. 

(In quots. 1653, 1690 applied to the Pradu at Madrid.) 

1652 EArt Mono. tr. Gentivoglio’s (list. Relat. 141 A large 
field, between Mastrick and Aquisgrane, where the Parado 
[piazza darme\ was made. 1653 A. Witson Fas. J 228 The 
King and Prince had some interviews in their Coaches passing 
tothe Parada to take the Air. 1654 Eart Mono. tr. Bentz- 
voglio’s Warrs Flanders 383 In midst of the Parado, a 
Church was intended to be built. 1690 SHADWELL Amz, 
Bigot 1. 6 In the Evening we'l drive in the Parado, 

5. = PaRAvE sé. 6. 

1865 tr. Erckutann-Chatrian’s Waterloo (1870) 98 Parada 
and riposte must have come like lightning. 


Parada‘ctyl. Ornith, [ad. mod.L. paradae- 
/ylume (IMiger; also in Eng. use), f. Gr. mapa- beside, 
Para-l + daxrvAos finger.] (See quots.) 

[1811 Itticer Prodrom. System, Mamut et Avium 178 
Paradactylum, pagina lateralis digiti, pelmatis pars digitum 
spectans.} 1857 Mayne £.xfos. Lev. Paradactylum, .. 
applied by Illiger to the lateral portions of the toes of birds, 
to distinguish it ,.from the inferior surface: the paradactyle. 
1874 Cours VV. Amer. Birds 1. 531 Side of toes (Para- 
dactyluim) the sides, in any way distinguished from the toes. 

Hence Parada‘ctylar a., of or pertaining to the 


paradactyl. 

1890 Cent. Dict. s.v., The marginal lobes [etc.] of birds’ toes 
are paradactylar. 

Parade (parétd), sb. [a. F. favade (15th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), ‘a (boasting) apparance, or shew; 
a brauado, or vaunting offer’ (Cotgr.); ad. It. pavata 
‘a warding or defending; a dighting or garish 
setting forth’ (Florio 1611), Sp. parada ‘a staying 
or stopping, also, a standing or staying place’ 
(Minsheu 1599); L. type *farata, from parare. 

L. paradre to make ready, procure, prepare, furnish, in late 
L. to deck, adorn, developed many senses in Romanic; e. g. 
in It. (1) ‘to adorne, dight, decke, beautifie, set foorth, 
furnish, garnish, prouide’, (2) ‘to prepare to receive (a blow), 
to ward off, defend, cover, shield’, (3) ‘to teach a borse to 
stop and staie orderly’, to make ‘the stop in the action of 
horsemanship’ (Florio). In Sp. favar is ‘to stop, stay, 
rest, end, be at a non-plus, pause’ (Minsheu). All the senses 
occur in Fr. The sh., It. Aarata, Sp. parada, might occur 
in any of the senses of the vb. used In the lang. Fr. has 
app. taken senses of farade from both. Cf. also L. magno 
paratu with great preparation, provision, or display. }] 

I, 1. Show, display, ostentation. Zo make a 


parade of, to display ostentatiously. 
1656 Birount Glossogr. Parade, an appearance or shew, a 


{ 
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bravado or vaunting offer. 1663 CowLry Cromwell Wks. 
1710 IJ. 658 The most virtuous and laudahle Deed that his 
whole Life could have made any Parade of. 1700 I. BRowN 
Amusem, Ser. & Com.150 To make a fine Parade of his 
own good Qualities and Vertues. 1759 Hume Hist. Zune. 
(1812) IV. xxviii. 16 A new display of that state and parade 
to which he was so much addicted. 1789 Betsuam £ss. I. 
xil, 217 Making an empty parade of knowledge which we 
do not really possess. 1812 Ger. Hist. in Ann. Reg. 22 
The unseemly parade of his funeral 1850 Tennyson /x 
Afem, xxi, Another answers, ‘ Let hiin be, He loves to inake 
parade of pain’. , 

2. An assembling or mustering of troops for 
inspection or display; esp. a muster of troops 
which takes place regularly at set hours, or at extra- 
ordinary times to hear orders read, as a prepara- 
{ion for a march, or any other special purpose. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Parade ..isalsoa termof War, and 
commonly used for that appearance of Souldiersin a Garrison 
about two or three of the clock in the afternoon, to hear 
prayers, and after that to receive Orders from the Major for 
the Watch, and Guards next night. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 
iv. 780 The Cherubim..stood armd To thir night watches 
in warlike Parade. 1769-72 Junius Lett. xxx. 138, I shall 
leave it to military men, who have seen a service more 
active than the parade. 1831 Lytron Godolph. vi, He was 
not very much bored by drills and parade. 1859 A/usketry 
Instr. 69 Permitted to be absent from afternoon parade. 

b. The men appearing on parade. 

1844 Regul. & Ord. Army 260 The Commanding Officer 
is then to direct the Parade to Order Arms. 

3. A march or procession; esp. in U. S., a pro- 
cession, organized on a grand scale, in support of 
some political object. 

1673-4 Dx. Lauperpace in Z. Papers (Camden) III. 
xxiv. 36 They went up with a Parade of 9 or 10 Coaches. 
1731 Swirt Strephon & Chloe Misc. 1735 V. 33 The Rites 
perform'd, the Parson paid, In State return’d the grand 
Parade. 1810 Crappe Soreugh xxiv, Not a sweet ramble, 
but a slow parade. 1888 Bryce Amer. Comenrw. I. 111. \xxi. 
580 When a procession is exceptionally large, it is called a 
Parade. /6%d. 581 note, In the Cleveland Business Men's 
parade it was alleged that 1500 lawyers had walked. 


b. An assembly of people; esp. a crowd of | 


promenaders. 

i ke De For Col, ack (1840) 107 We saw a great parade, 
or kind of meeting. «1845 Hoop Storm at Hastings xiii, 
‘The gay Parade grew thin—all the fair crowd Vanish'd. 
1871 R. Extis Catzd/us \v.6 Where flocks the parade to 
Magnus’ arches. 1873 Brack Pr. Thule xvii. 265 ‘ Did she 
go into that parade of people?’ said Ingram. 

4. The place where troops assemble for parade ; 
the level space forming the interior or enclosed 


area of a fortification; a parade-ground. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Parade, is a Military word, 
signifying the Place where Troops usually draw together, 
in order to mount the Guards, or for any other Service. 
1748 Anson's Voy. ui. x. 407 ‘wo hundred soldiers .. con- 
ducted him to the great parade before the Emperor's 
palace...In this parade, a body of troops..were drawn up 
under arms. 1844 Regul. § Ord. Army 240 When Barracks 
are occupied hy Troops, the Yards and Parades are to be 
swept, rolled, and kept clean by them. 

5. A public square or promenade. 
times the name of a street. 

1697 Damrier Voy. I. 219 (Leon) The Square is called 
the Parade. 1712 E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 149 Before the 
Church of Santiago is a very handsome Parade. 12775 
Sueripan Rzwa/s 1. i, We saunter on the parades [at Bath]. 
1834 Soutuey Doctor xi. (1862) 29 In what street, parade, 
place, square, row, terrace, or lane..will be explained in due 
time. 1862 HawtHorne Our Old Home (1883) 1. 85 The 
smart parades and crescents of the former town. 


II. 6. Fencing, = Parry. [Fr. parade, It. 


parata.J 

1692 Sin W. Hore Fexcing-Master 20 The Lessons De- 
fensive are commonly called the Parade. /évd., Parades or 
wayes of defending. /did., Two Parades, the Parade in 
Quart, and the Parade in Terce. 1727-41 Cuampers Cyc. 
s.v., There are as many kinds of Parades, as of strokes 
and attacks. 1834 Excycl. Brit. (ed. 7) VI. 502 A parade 
is a defence of the body, made by an opposition of one’s 
blade to that of an adversary. . 

Jig. 1699 Locke Educ. § 94. 152 Marks, which serve best 
to shew, what they [men] are. especially when they are not 
in Parade and upon their Guard. 

III. 7. attrib. and Comb. (mostly connected with 
sense 2), as parade attire, -day, -duty, -ground, 
major, -march, officer, order, -step; parade-rest, 
a position of rest, less fatiguing than that of 
‘attention’, in which the soldier stands silent and 
motionless, much used during reviews ; also parade- 
like adj. 

1724 in Temple & Sheldon /f¢st. Northfield, Alass. (1875) 
200 If the enemy get within the parade ground. 1755 A/ev. 
Capt. P. Drake 11. iii. 78 The Trenches were levelled, ..and 
then I lost the ‘Title of Parade Major. 1806 Hutron Course 
Math, \. 149 The slow or parade-step being 70 paces per 
minute. 1807 W. Taytor in Ann. Rev. V. 576 They are 
chiefly parade letters to men of celebrity. 1813 Mar. Encr- 
wortH Patron. (1833) I. vii. 126 A mere parade officer, who 
had never been out of London. 1831 Cartyte Sart. Res. 1. 
ii, Andreas too attended Church..like a parade-duty, for 
which he in the other world expected pay with arrears. 
1888 Century Mag. XXXVI. 465/1 Not a man moved 
from the military posture of ‘ parade-rest *. 


Parade (pared), v. [f. prec. sb.: cf F. 
parader (1784 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. trans. To assemble (troops, etc.) for the sake 
of inspection or review ; see PARADE 56. 2. 


1686 [see Parapinc v6/. sb.J]. 1755 Alem. Capt. P. Drake 
Il. iii. 73 He [the General] thought me more capable to 


Now some- 


PARADIASTOLE. 


parade the Workmen, and detach them .. for the respective 
Works. 1799 WetLINGToN in Gurwood Desf. (1837) 1. 26 
The troops were paraded. 166 ee Virg. Acneid v. 
550 Lid him parade his troop in his grandsire’s honour, 

transf.and fig. 1881 Rossetri Badd. & Sonn. (1882) 208 
While Memory’s art Parades the Past before thy face. 1890 
*R. Botprewoop’ Aliner's Right (1899) 87/1, Robbing the 
mail, and parading every traveller on a certain line of road 
with almost ludicrous impartiality. 

2. zztr, Yo march in procession or with great 
display or ostentation; to walk up and down or 
promenade in a public place, esp. for the sake of 
‘ showing off’, 

1748 Anson's Voy, u. vi. 156 These troops paraded ahout 
the hill with great ostentation .. practising every art to 
intimidate us. 1781 Ginpon Decd. & F. xlviil (1869) III. 27 
He paraded through the streets with a thousand banners. 
1800 Mrs. Hervey ./ourtray Fam. ix. 194 If I had my way, 
I would parade all the morning up and down the fashion- 
able side of Bond Street. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge \xvi, 
In this order they paraded off with a horrible merriment, 

3. ¢vans. ‘To march through (a place of public 
resort) in procession or with great display; to 
walk up and down or promenade (some place) esp. 
for the sake of ‘ showing off’. 

1809 W. Irvine Anickersé. vi. viii, Venus..in semblance of 
ablear-eyed trull paraded the battlements of Fort Christina. 
1814 Soutury Roderick v. 84 Have we not seen Favila’s 
shameless wife..parade Our towns with regal pageantry? 
1855 Prescott Philip //, I. 1. vi. 211 Throwing themselves 
into a procession, they paraded the streets of the city. 

4. Vo march (a person) up and down or through 
the streets either for show or to expose him to 


contempt. Also 7e/. 

1807 JEFFERSON /H77t. (1830) IV. 89 The idea of a chief 
magistrate parading himself through the several States as 
an object of public gaze. 1886 R. F. Burton Arad. Ves. 
(abr. ed.) 1. 296 They set him on a camel and paraded him 
ahout the city. 

5. itr. ‘Yo make a parade; to behave, talk, or 
write ostentatiously ; to ‘ show off’. Also in phr. 
to parade it. rare or Obs. 

1754 RicHarpson Graudison (1766) V. 46 The whole family 
paraded it together. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. 
(x809) ITI. 38 He paraded and shewed away ..concerning 
the divinely inherent right of monarchs, 1807-8 Syp. Smitu 
Plymley's Lett, Wks. 1859 II. 158/2 You parade a great 
deal upon the vast concessions made by this country to the 
Irish, before the Union. 

6. ¢rans. To make a parade of, to display or 
hold out to view ostentatiously, to ‘show off’. 

1818 Lapv Morcan A ufobiog. (1859) 32, | thought I would 
amuse him a little hy parading the whole Irish system of 
things before him, 1838 Lytton Alice v. ii, A great man 
never loses so, much as when he exhibits intolerance, or 
parades the right of persecution. 1865 Miss Branpon Sir 
Fasper's Tenant ii, Vhe very last .. to parade his feelings.. 
hefore the eyes of his fellow men, 1878 Brownixe Poets 
Crozsic cxl, Don't linger here in Paris to parade Your victory. 

7. nonce-use. ‘Yo provide (a town, etc.) with 
a parade or parades. 

1889 Hissey Tour in Phaeton 191 The modern part that 
faces the sea is.. paraded, well lighted, well drained, 

Hence Para-ded Z//. a. 

1865 Mrs. G. L. Banus 77ied & frue in Harland Lane. 
Lyrics 277 From paraded assistance I turn’d with disdain. 
1876 Browninc A Forgiveness 337 Worse than all, Each 
day's procession, my paraded life Rohb’d and impoverished 
through the wanting wife. 

Para‘deful, ¢. are. [See -ruu.] Full of 
parade or display. 

1755 Ricnarpson Corr. (1804) II]. 224 Supper, as parade- 
ful a one as if it were a less frugal meal than it alwaysis 
at Parson's-Green, enters. 3 

Paradeigma, Paraaeisal: see PARADI-. 

Paradeless (paréidlés), a. [See -uEss.] 
Without parade; lacking a parade. 

1872 M. Cottins Two Plunges for Pearl Il vi. 137 A 
clubless paradeless. .city. 

Paradenitis, etc. : see Para-1, 

Parader (paré-dax). [f. ParaDE v. + -ER1.] 
One who parades: in the senses of the verb. 

1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa (1811) II. i. 3 What think you,.. 
rejecting both your men, and encouraging my parader? 
1824 Scott Redgauntilet ch. xviii, Bring me the parader’s 
gage. 1888 Voice (N. Y.) 27 Sept., The paraders marched 
In to swell the multitudes. 

Paraderm pzradsim). &7o/. [f. Gr. mapa-, 
Para-1, in sense ‘ subsidiary’, ‘ by-’ + déppa skin. ] 
The delicate membrane enclosing the pro-nymph 
of some dipterous insects. 

1895 Cambr. Nat. Hist. V. 164 Lowne,..looking on the 
limiting membrane as a subsequent formation,..calls it the 
paraderm. 1895 in Funk's Standard Dict. 

|| Paradiastole (pz:radaijestélz7). Rhet. Cds. 
[L., a. Gr. mapakacroAy ‘putting together of dis- 
similar things’, f. mapa- side by side + diaaroAn 
separation, distinction.] A figure in which a favour- 
able turn is given to something unfavourable by 
the use of an expression that conveys only part of 
the truth. b. (See quot. 1637.) 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 84 Paradiastole, when 
with a milde interpretation or speech wee colour others or 
our owne faults, as when we calla subtile person, wise; a bold 
fellow, couragions; a prodigal! man, liberall. 1589 PuTrENHAM 
Eng. Poeste wi. xvii. (Arb.) 195 The figure Paradiastole, 
which..nothing improperly we call the Curry-fauell. 1657 
J. Smitu Alyst. Rhet. 113 Paradiastole is a dilating or en- 
larging of a matter by interpretation. A figure when we 
grant one thing that we may deny anotber. /éd. 115 This 


PARADIGM. 


figure paradiastole is by some learned Rbetoricians called a ! 
faulty tearm of speech, opposing the truth hy false tearms 
and wrong names. 1705 Pmuwirs, Paradiastole,..a Figure 
which disjoyns things that seem to have one Import, and 
shews how much they differ. 

Hence + Paradia‘stolary a. ; 

1652 Urqumart Jewel Whs. (1834) 292 Figurative expres- 
sions, .. paradoxical, paramologetick, paradiastolary. 

Paradidymal, -didymis: see Para-!1. 

Paradigm (pz'ridim, -daim). Also 7 -digme. 
(a. F. parudigme, ad. L. paradigma, a, Gr. mapa- 
derypa pattern, example, f. rapaderxvd-var to exhtbit 
beside, show side by side. Formerly also in L. form.] 


1. A pattern, exemplar, example. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 208/1 We now baue none enter- 
pretour of the parablys ne paradygmes. 1576 Fieminc 
Panopl. Epist. %j, Giue me a paradigme or example, of a 
deliberatiue kinde of epistle. 1659 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1.101. 
iii. 45 The Universe .. was made exactly conformable to its 
Paradigme, or universal Exemplar. 1752 J. Gitt Trinity 
v.91 ‘The archetype, paradigm, exemplar, and idea, accord- 
ing to which all things were made. 1875 Jowett P/lato 
(ed. 2) 1V. 133 Socrates makes one more attempt to defend 
the Platonic ideas by representing them as paradigms. 

+2. Rhet. (In L. torm.) See quot. Ods. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary u. (1625) 100 Paradigma, 
a manner of exhoriing or with-drawing by example, as to 
say..‘tbe nature of the Dolpbin is not to suffer the yong 
one of ber kinde tostraggle vndefenced’. 1589 PeTVENHAM 
Eng. Poesie 1. xix. (Arb.) 252 margin, Paradigma, or are- | 
semblance by example. : ; 

3. An example or pattern of the inflexion of 
a noun, verb, or other inflected part of speech. 

1599 Minsneu Spun. Gram. 29 Now it remaineth to giue 
a Paradigma or example of euery Coniugation of their 
Moodes. 1698 Watts in Phil. Trans. XX. 358 It will be 
convenient. .to Write him out a full Paradigm of some one 
Verh. 1859 Max Micrer Sc. Lang. (1861) 81 Paradigms of 
regular and irregular nouns and verbs. 1892 Davivson Heédr. 
Gram. 72 Skeleton paradigm of tbe regular verb. 

Paradigmatic (pe:ridigme tik), a. (s6.) [ad. 
Gr. mapaderyparix-ds, f, mapaderypar-: see prec. 
and -1c.] Of the nature of a paradigm; serving 
as a pattern; exemplary. | 

1793 1. Tavcor Plato Introd. Timaeus 372 After this, the 
demiurgic, paradigmatic, and final causes. 1828 in WEBSTER. 
1888 Amer. Frnl. Philol, Oct. 294 The Timaeus seems at 
first to fit very nicely into the doctrine of the paradeigmatic 
idea. 1890 J. H. Stirntinc Philos. & Theol. it. 37 All these 
ideas. .are not paradigmatic only but parental. 

+ B. sb. One who writes lives of religious persons 
to serve as examples of Christian holiness. Ods. 
rare. 1847 in Wester. 

+ Paradigma tical, 2. ae -ICAL.] = prec. 

1577 tr. Budlinger's Decades (1592) 958 We read tbat some 

signes are paradigmaticall. 1678 Cupwortn /atedd. Syst. 1. 
v. 733 Here therefore is there a Knowledge before tbe world, 
.. that was Archetypal and Paradiginatical to the same. 
1793 T. Vaytor Plato Introd. ‘Timaeus 370 Primary causes, 
Le. the producing the paradigmatical, and the fi 

lence Paradigma tically adv. 

1846 WorcesTER Cites Aunot. Tr. In mod. Dicts. ' 

+ Paradigmatize, v. Os. [ad. Gr. mapa- 
decypari(-ewto make an example of, f. tapaderypar-; 
see prec. and -1ZE.] ¢rans. To set forth as a model, 
to make an example of. 

1647 Hammonp Copy Papers betw. H. § Cheynell 123 
There is no question concerning any line in those Books 
so paradigmatized by you. 1651 Baxter /n/f. Baptism 216 | 
Not. .[to] go about as it were to paradigmatize, and stigma- 
tize me throughout tbe whole Kingdom. 1708 Brit. A pollo 
No. 36 2/1 To Paradigmatize and. .explain all obstupifying 
Quiddities. 

Parading (paréidin), vd/. sd, [f. ParapeE v. 
+ -1NG1] The action of the verb PaRAbE; 
mustering of soldiers ; promenading ; showing off, 
etc. Also attrib. 

1686 tr. Chardin'’s Trav. Persia 208 The Parading Place 
that is before it, serves also for a publick meeting Place. 
1765 C. Smart Phardrus viii. 28, | value not thy gasco- 
nading, Nor all thy alamode parading. ¢1817 Hoce Tales 
& Sk. 1. 86 ‘here was a great deal of parading, and noise 
sf) beating drums. : 

Para‘ding, //.a. [f.as prec. +-1nc*.] That 
parades; marching up and down; showing off, 
given to display, etc. 

1777 Map. D'Arstay £arly Diary July, She is parading 
and tolerably uncultivated as to ks. 1816 CHALMERS 
Astron. Disc. vii. (1830) 284 1t may have been a piece of 

arading insignificance. 1902 Daily Chron, 18 Mar. 8/2 

‘he parading bands are now passing along in silence. 

Hence Para dingly adv. 

1841 W. Spatvine /taly & HH. Js/. 1.96 All that the spirit 
of liberty had honoured, were protected and brought parad- 
ingly forward. 

| Paradiortho:sis. Obs. rare. [a. Gr. mapa- 
didp@wois a marginal correction, f. mapa- aside, 
(Pana-1 in sense of ‘improper, false’) + d:dp@wors 
correction.] A falsc correction. 

1658 W. Burton /tin. Anton. 2,1 cannol choose but take 
notice of a Paradiorthosis, or false emendation. 

Pa:radiploma'tic, a. [f. Para-11.] Aside 
or apait from what is strictly diplomatic or con- 
cerned with the evidence of the manuscript texts. 

1854 Exticotr Comm. Galatians Pref. (1859) 17, 1 have 
always endeavoured, first, to ascertain the exact nature of 

the diplomatic evidence; secondly, that of what I bave | 
termed paradiplomatic arguments,..by wbich I mean the 
apparent probabilities of erroncous transcription, permuta- 
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tion of letters, itacism, and so forth. /ééd.15 Tbe accidental 
omission. .seems probable on paradiplomatic considerations. 
1879 Farrar in Z.rposttor 1X. 29 Lhe passage ip still to be 
retained in spite of evidence both external and internal, 
both diplomatic and paradiplomatic. 1882 — EarlyChr. 1. 
448 One of those cases in whicb the reading of the existing 
MSS. is outweigbed by other authorities and other considera- 
tions. Vote: ‘Yo express tbe same thing technically, the 
diplomatic is outweighed by tbe paradiplomatic evidence. 

Paradisaic (peradiséik), @. [Arbitrarily f. 
ParaDisE or L. paradis-us (after algebraic, Judaic, 
Mosatc, prosaic).| = next. 

1754 SueBbearRe Afatrimony (1766) 1. 240 The Paradisaic 
Vision of excessive Love. 1843 J. B. Ropertson tr. JJ/oeh- 
ler's Symbolism 1, 34. 1898 J. P. Liattey Prive, Protestant, 
1.16 Salvation is never represented in Scripture as a mere 
restoration of tbe paradisaic condition. 

Paradisaical (peridiszikal), a. [f. as prec. 
+-AL.] Of, pertaining to, of the nature of Paradise; 
paradisiacal. 

1623 R. Carrenter Conscion. Christian 26 Tbis onely 
permanent and Paradisaicall good of an vpright conscience. 
1725 Pore Let. to E. Blount 13 Sept., We wander in a para- 
disaical scene among grovesand gardens. 1871 Tytor /’ris. 
Cult. 1. 27 The pictures drawn hy some travellers of savagery 
as a kind of paradisaical state. 1884 7ries (weekly ed.) 26 
Sept. 5/1 The paradisaical groups of Fra Angelico. 

Hence Paradisaically a/v. 

1832 tr. Tour Germ. Prince \V. 117 A singular and para- 
disaically luxuriant country. 1855 Fraser's Alag. LI. 532 
How happily and almost paradisaically they seem to live. 

Paradisal (pexradaisal), 2. [f. L. paradis-us 
+ -AL.] Of or pertaining to paradise. 

c1s6o A. Scott Poems (S.T.S.) xv. 19, I feill no pane, 
I baif no purgatorye, Bot peirles, perfytt, paradisall plesour, 
1723 Lapy M. W. Montacu Lett., to C’tess MJar Apr. 
(1887) I. 341 The paradisal state of receiving visits every day 
from a passionate lover. 1839 Baitey Festus vi. (1852) 79 
[They] each prepare His wing to poise for Paradisal flight. 
1880 Wess Goethe's Faust Prol. in Heaven 19 ‘To paradisal 
day succeedetb Tbe awful presence of the night. 


Paradise (px'radais), 5d. Forms: a. 2-4 para- 
dis, (4 -dijs, -di3s), 4-8 -ice, (5 peradis, paradies, 
-yss, 5-6 -yce, 6 -ize), s- paradise. B. 2-5 
parais, 3 paraise, 3-4 parays. [Early ME. a. 
F. paradis (also in early semi-popular form farais, 
pareis), ad. L. paradis-us, a. Gr. mapaderoos, a. 
OVers. pairidaésa enclosure, park, f. pazzz around 
+ diz to mould, form; whence also Armenian 
pardes, late Heb. one pardés (Neh. ii. 8 the park 
of the Persian king, also Eccl. ii, 5); in mod.Pers. 
and Ar. (15953 Jfirdaus garden, paradise. 


Used in Gr. (first hy Xenophon) for a (Persian) enclosed 
park, orchard, or pleasure ground; by the LXX for the 
garden of Eden, and in N.T. and Christian writers for the 
abode of the blessed, which is the earliest sense recorded in 
Eng. The OE. equivalent was neorxna wang; cf. Hexam. 
St. Basil 16 Paradisum dxt we hatab on Englisc neorxna 
wang; called also, Phanizx 418, se halga wong (wong land, 
territory, surface of the ground).] 

1, Vhe garden ot Eden. Also called earthly 
(tlerrenal,lerrene,lerresire) paradise, todistinguish 
it from the heavenly paradise. 

a. 21175 Cott. Hom. 221 God pa hine brohte into paradis. 
c¢1175 Lamb, Hon, 129 Heo weren ipult ul of paradise. 
¢12zg0 Gen. & Ex. 291 He sa3 in paradis Adam and cue 
in mike{I] pris. 13.. A’. Advs. 5685 Paradys terrene is righth 
in the Est. 1340 Ayeud, 50 Ase he did to euen and to 
Adam in paradys terestre. ¢ 1400 Destr, Troy 5496 Evfra- 
don & pe flode Tyger .. passyn out of peradis purghe the 

layn Rewme., 1481 Caxton Reynard xxxii. (Arb.) 83 

3ytwene the grete Inde & erthly paradyse. 1588 Parke 
tr. Mendoza's list. China 397 Vhe riuer Ganges, one of the 
foure that comme foortb of paradice terrenall. 1667 Mittox 
P. L. 1. 132 He..to the border comes Of Eden, where 
delicious Paradise..Crowns with her enclosure green .. the 
champain head Of a steep wilderness. 1885 Axcycl. Bret. 
XVIII. 236/2 The earthly paradise, as developed by 
Chnistian fancy, is the old garden of Eden, which lay in the 
far East beyond the streain of Ocean, raised so high on 
a triple terrace of mountain that the deluge did not touch it. 

B. c1175 Lamb. Hom. 129 Pet wes cordliche parais. 
@ 1225 Aner, R. 66 Eue heold ine parais longe tale mid te 
neddre. 13.. in Pol. Kel. & L. Poems (1866) 230 Pe yates 
of parais Porutb eue weren iloken. 

b. Hence in names of plants and animals: Apf/es 
of paradise, the fruit of the plantain, J/zsa para- 
disiaca; bird of paradise, see Birp sb. 7; grains 


of paradise, see GRAIN 5b. 4. 
1s8s F. Wasuincton tr. Nicholay'’s Voy. 1. 
Ee of paradice, which they call muses. 
. Heaven, the abode of God and his angels and 


the final abode of the righteous. (Now chicfly 
poetic.) 

a, [¢1000 Ags. Gosp, Luke xxiii. 43 To-dez pu bist mid 
me on paradiso [//atton on paradise; Gr. ev tw mapadersw, 
Vudg. in paradiso; WvcwiF in paradys, Tinp. in paradise].] 
¢120§ Lay. 24122 Pat be..3efen beom his paradis, pat heo 
mosten bruken blisse mid anglen. azzq40 Ureisun in Cott. 
ffow. 191 \-brouht of belle in-to paradise, 1340 Ayend. 
14 Pet lif wyb-oute ende pet is be blisse of paradis. 1484 
Caxton Fables of /Esop v, 1 haue dremed that the Angels 
had led one of yow in to paradys or heuen. 1500-20 Dunsar 
Poems \xxvi. 4 A fre chois gevin 10 Paradice or Hell. 1587 
Fiemine Contn. Holinshed M11. 1352/1 If he vouchsafe to 
call you into paradise, how blessed shall you be. 1635 
A. Starrorp Fem. Glory cxxii. (1869) 122 You .. shall 
at length arrive at the Celestiall Paradice. 1858-60 J. 
Garpner Faiths of World 11. 11 Vhe Jewish Rabbis teach 
that tbere is an upper and a lower paradise or heaven, 186z 
F, W. Faser “yn, O Paradise, O Paradise.. Where loyal 


xvi. 17b, 


. paradise or park, full of wild beasts. 
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bearts and true, Stand ever in the light..In God’s most 
boly sight. 

8B. ¢1175§ Law, Hom. 61 To bon in heuene fuliwis, In 
toube[?] sete of parais. a12zzg S¢. Marher. 13 Paraises 
jelen aren 3arewe iopenet be nu. a@ 1300 Florzz & Bl, 76 
Him pu3te he was in parais. ¢1325 Song Virg. 33 in O. £. 
Mise. 195 Leuedi quene of parays, 

b. ‘The Mohammedan heaven or elysium. 

¢1400 MAuNDEv. (1839) xii. 132 3if a Man aske them 
[Saracens], what Paradys thei menen; thei seyn, to Paradys, 
that is a_place of Delytes, where men schulle fynde alle 
maner of Frutes, in alle Cesouns[etc.]. 170z Rowe Samert, 
iy. i. 1766 Prophet, take notice I disclaim thy Paradice. 
1813 Byron Giavur 489 note, Tbe Koran allots at least a 
third of Paradise to well-behaved women. 1816 — Siege Cor. 
255 Secure i paradise to he By Houris loved immortally. 
1841 Lane Arad, Nis. 1. 20 Some assert Paradise to be in 
the seventh heaven, and, indeed, | bave found this to be tbe 
general opinion of my Muslim friends. 

c. By some theologians, the word as used in 
Luke xxiii. 43 is taken to denote an intermediate 
place or state where the departed souls of the 
righteous await resurrection and the last judge- 
ment. Cf. ‘ Abraham’s bosom’, Luke xvi. 23. 

a 1690 Br. Butt Serta. Acts t. 25, Wks. 1846 I. 55 Vhen.. 
be [St. Paul] saw also the imermediate joys of paradise, 
wherewith the souls of the faithful are refreshed until the 
resurrection. /d:d. 59. 1703 D. Wuitsv Paraphr. N. T. 
Luke xxiii. 43. 1713 A. Campsete Doctr, Mid. State (1721) 
53: 1739-S6 Dovpripce Fin, Expositor (1761) 1V. 523 

e was also caught up into Paradise, tbat Garden of God, 
which is the Seat of happy Spirits in the intermediate State, 
and during tbeir Separation froin the Body. 1776 Wrstey 
Let. to Miss Bishop 17 Apr., In Paradise, in the inter- 
mediate state between death and the resurrection. @1806 
Horsrey Seri, (1811) 395 Paradise was certainly some 
place where our Lord was to be on the very day on which 
he suffered, and where the contpanion of his sufferings was 
to be witb bim. It was not heaven. 1835 J. H. Newman 
Par. Serm, (1837) HL. xxv. 412 Paradise 1s not tbe same as 
Heaven, but a resting-place at the foot of it. 1885 Catholic 
Dict, (ed. 3) 518 “Ibe Limébus Patrum is the Paradise of 
Luc. xaiii. 43, so called Lecause it was a place of rest and 
joy, thougb the joy was imperfect. 

3. A placc like or compared to Paradise; a region 
of surpassing beauty or delight, or of supreme bliss. 

¢1300 St. Brandan 147 That is Foweles Parays, a wel 
joyful place. ¢1386 Chaucer Knl.’s F. 379 Fful blisfully 
in prison maistow dure. In prisou? certes nay but in 
Paradys. 1387 ‘lrevisa Hégdex (Rolls) VII. 215 No man 
schulde be i-chose pope but he were of pe paradys of Italy 
i-bore. 1553 EDEN /7reat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 15 A man 
woulde thinke it were a very Paradyse of pleasure. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. u. xii, 58 Tbere the most daintie Paradise 
[the Bowre of Blisse] on ground It selfe doth offer to his 
soher eye. 1607 Noxpen Su7v. Deal. v. 230, 1 was once 
in Somersetshire, about a place neere Tanton, called ‘Tan- 
deane. .. You speake of tbe Paradice of England. 1617 [see 
Heit ro}. 1745 P. Tuomas Fral, Anson's Voy. 297 Among 
their Buildings are many which. . appear. -perfect Paradises. 
1814 Cot. Hawker Diary (1893) 1. 123 ‘hese gardens are 
the most perfect paradise 1 ever saw. 1891 E. KincGiake 
Australian at H. 136 [Australia] is a rather overdone 
Paradise of the working man. 

b. fig. A state of supreme bliss or felicity. 
See also Foou’s P..RADISE, 

¢€1386 CHaucer Jferch. £. 21 Wedlok is so esy and so 
clene Tbat in this world it is a Paradys. a@1548 Hatt 
Chron., Heu. Vid 6 This poore priest brought into this 
foolishe paradice through his awne fantasticall ymagina- 
cion. 1742 Gray £fon 98 Tbought would destroy their 
paradise. 1813 Mar. EpGeworth Patrou. (1833) U1. xxviii. 
211 As she seemed entering the paradise of love and hope. 
1897 ‘ Outpa’ JWassarenes x\, 1 shall deny him the paradise 
of your embrace. 1902 A. M. Fairsatrn Philos. Chr. Relig. 
1.11, 79 Comfort..seems to many Enghshmen the only real 
paradise, 

4. An Oricntal park or pleasure-ground, esp. one 
enclosing wild beasts for the chase. b. Hence 
sometimes applied to an English park in which 
foreign animals are kept. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 75 Betweene Orpha and 
Caramil, was the Paradise of Aladeules, wbere he had a 
fortress destroyed by Selim. 1621 Bunion dat. Aled, 1. ii. 
iv. (1651) 269 A Persian Paradise, or pleasant park, could 
not be more delectable in his sight. 1775 R. Cuanper 
Trav, Asia M. (1825) 1. 296 He had moreover an extensive 
1865 Raw iinson Ane. 
Won, M11. i. 34 Semiramis buill a palace, and laid out a 
paradise. 1900 Daily News 3 Aug. 5/1 A ‘paradise’ is the 
technical term for a preserve in which attempts are niade 
with more or less success to acclimatize foreign birds and 
animals. The three most successful paradises in England 
are Haggerstone Castle, near Beale; Leonardslce, in Sussex ; 
and Woburn Abbey. 

+5. A pleasurc-garden in general; sfec. the 
garden of a convent. Ods. 

Hence sometimes surviving in the street nomenclature of 
old cities or towns; e.g. ‘Paradise Square’, Oxford. 

(1374-5 Durham Acc. Rolls Surtees) 180 In reparacione 
murl circa paradis’.} 1610 Hottanp Caneden’s Brit., Lret. 
ul. 111 Minding to replant it l.ke unto a certaine garden or 
Paradise. 1662 Kveryn Diary g June, (At Hampton Court] 
There is a parterre which they call Paradise, in which is 
avery pretty banquetting-house set over a cave or cellar. 
1686 Ji. 4 Aug., Signior Verrio.. now settled in his 
Majesty's garden at St. Janies’s, which he had made a very 
delicious Paradise. 1875 Parker Gloss. Archit. (ed. 4), 
Paradise, ..also the garden of a convent; the name seeuls 
originally to have been given to the open court, or area, 1n 
front of the old church of Si. Peter’s at Rome. 


+6. Sometimes given (perh. orig. in jest) as a 
distinctive name to a particular apartment. Ods. 


1485 Rolls of Parit. VI, 372/2 The Keping of the Houses 
ate Paradyse and Hell, within the Hall of Westminster,.. 
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and also the Keping of the Purgatory within the said Hall, 

whiche Nicholas Whytfeld late had and occupied. 1538 
Letanp /¢én. (1710) I. 39, 1 saw in a litle studiyng Chaumber 
ther caullid Paradice the Genealogie of the Percys. /did. 46. 

7. stang. The gallery of a theatre, where the 
‘gods’ are. Cf. F. paradis. (Stang Dict. 1873.) 

8. attrib. and Comb., as paradise body, weather, 
etc., also paradise-tike adj.; paradise apple, (a) 
a variety of apple: cf. paradise-stock; (6) the 
Forbidden Fruit or Pomello; + paradise-bird = 
bird-of-paradise: see Birp sd. 7; paradise-duck, 
a species of sheldrake (Casarca variegata) found 
in New Zealand; paradise-fish, (a) see quot. 
1858; (6) a brilliantly coloured East Indian fish 
(Macropodus viridiauratus) sometimes kept in 
aquariums ; paradise-flycatcher, a bird of the 
genus Zerpsiphone, remarkable for the length of 
its middlc tail-feathers ; + paradise-grain = grain 
of Paradise: sec GRAIN 56. 4; paradise-grosbeak, 
an African species of grosbeak (Loxia erythro- 
cephala), grey and white, with red head and chin, 
often kept as a eage-bird; paradise stock, a 
hardy slow-growing apple-tree used as a stock by 
nurserymen for dwarfing other varieties; paradise- 
tree, a smal] West Indian tree, Stmaruba glauca. 

1676 WorianGe Cider 159 The * Paradice-Apple is a curious 
Fruit, produced by grafting a Permain on a Quince. 1699 
Evetyvn Kal. Hort. Nov. (ed. 9) 131 Stocks of the Para- 
dise or sweet Apple-kernel. 1834 Penny Cycl. 11. 191/2 
‘The stocks .. are the wild crab, the doucin or English 
paradise, and the French paradise apple. 1857 MAYNE 
Expos. Lex., Paradise Apple, common name for the fruit 
of the Citrus Paradisi. 1617 K. Turocmorton in S* 
Papers Col, (1870) 50 }Sends presents, including) a *para- 
dise hird’. 1774 Gotosm. Wat. //ist. VIII. Index fib, 
Paradise-bird .. an inhabitant of the Molucca islands. 1690 
Baxter Aingd. Christ i, (1691) 10 Some think that the 
|resurrection body]..is to be a "Paradise body, like Adams 
hefore he sinned. 1845 E. J. Wakerietp Adv. NV. Zealand 
iii, 57 The *paradise duck ..1$ nearly as large as a goose, and 
of beautiful plumage. 1882 /a/f wall G. 29 June 4/2 He 
is pretty sure of a good bug of pigeons, with as inany para- 
dise ducks ashecarestocarry. 1858 Stumonos Dict. 7 rade, 
* Paradise-fish, a species of Polynemus, which is esteemed 
excellent food in India, 1885 C. F. Hotper Marvels Anim. 
Life 18 In Siam there is found a fish. .known to science us 
the Macropodus or paradise-fish, on account of its curiously. 
shaped fins. 1893 Newton Dict. Birds 275 One of the most 
remarkable groups of Muscicapida is that known as the 
* Paradise Flycatchers,..the males are distinguished oy the 
growth of exceedingly long feathers in their tail. 1705 
BosMAN Guinea xvi. (1721) 285 Malagueta, otherwise called 
*Paradice-Grains, or Guinea Pepper. 1663 Gersier Counsel 
cvj, Your Lordships *Paradise-like Garden at Neewnem. 
1706 Lonpon & Wise Retir't Gardner I. 2. xvii. 82 An 
Apple upon a *Paradise Stock. 1834 Peauy Cycl. 11. 191/2 
The doucin or English paradise stock, which is what the 
English nurseryinen usually sell as ¢#e paradise stock, is 
intermediate in its effect between the crab and the French 
paradise. 1875 W. Cory Lett. & Frauds. (1897) 381 Last 
week was a marvel of *paradise weather. 

Paradise (pzradois), v. [f prec. sb.J /raus. 
a. ‘Yo make into Paradise. b. To place in Para- 
dise, to imparadise; to make supremely blessed 
or beantiful. Hence Paradised ///. a. 

1sg2 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. in Archaica (1815) 11.173 
Your Vertical Star that .. paradiseth the earth with the 
ambrosial dews of his incomprehensible wit. 1594 NasHE 
Unfort. Trav. Wks. (Grosart) V. 60 If there bee anie sparke 
of Adams paradized perfection yet emberd vp in the breastes 
of mortall men. 1610 R. Jones A/uses' Gard. Delights xii, 
One houre of Paradised joye Makes Purgatorie seeme a 
toye. 1843 E. Jones Sens. & Event 56 All paradised bright 
stars did roll. am 

Paradisean (peridi‘s¢in), a. rave. [f. med.L. 
paradise-us (£. paradis-us) + -AN: cf. certlean,ete.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of Paradise. 

1647 J. Hatt Poems 73 Spread those boughs, Whereon 
lifes grapes, those Paradisean cluster growes. 1895 Fors 
(N. Y.) Nov. 351 The paradisean years of a tender and 
sagacious childhood are passing. ; 

2. Belonging to the genus Paradisea or family 
faradiseidz, which includes the Birds of Paradise. 

1857 Mayne £-xfos. Lex., Paradiseus, belonging to Para- 
dise: paradisean. Orzithod. Applied to a certain bird with 
beautiful plumage. 

So Paradi‘seid Orxith., a bird of the family 
Paradisetde, a Bird of Paradise. Paradi‘seine 
a., of or belonging to the sub-family Paradisetna, 
a sub-family of /eradiseide. Paradi-seoid a., 
akin to the Birds of Paradise. 

1895 /4is 397 One of the most wonderful of the many new 
discoveries in the Paradiseine family. 

Paradisiac (peradi'sixk, -dizitk), a, [ad. L. 
paradisiac-us,a. Gr. napadeaiax-ds park-like, t. tapa- 
dac-os PARADISE. In F. paradistague.] = next. 

1632 Lirucow Yaz. v. 208 This Paradisiac | Arisfed -iat] 
Shamina, is the. .most beautiful place of all Asia. 1767 Busu 
Hibernia Cur. (1769) 117 This most delightfully rural and 
paradisiac recess. 1850 Kinostey Adt. Locke xl, The para- 
disiac beauty and simplicity of tropic humanity. 1873 

3ROWNING “ed Cott. Nt.-cap i. 2 So slipt pleasantly away 
five years Of Paradisiac dream. 


Paradisiacal (pz:radisoiakal, -zaiakal), a. 
[f. as prec. + -AL ] 

1. Of, pertaining or belonging to Paradise; Kden- 
like; like that of Paradise, supremely blest ; peace- 
fully beautiful. 
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1649 J. Ectuiston tr. Behmen's Epist. xv. §1 (1886) In | apparently contradictory to a commonly received idea...It 


His pleasant Paradisiacal Garden. 1768-74 ‘Tucker Lt. 
Nat, (1834) 1. 255 It would bring back the golden age or 
paradisiacal state again. 1840 Howirr Visits Kem. Places 
Ser. 1. 208 Ruins of Bolton Priory..; one of the most 
delicious and paradisiacal scenes .. the heart of England 
holds. 1876 Mrs. Witney Sights & /us. 11. xxvi. 540 
They are at the paradisiacal age; the young Adam and Eve | 
are strong inthem. : 

2. Of or pertaining to the heavenly Paradise; 
celestial. 

1660 H. More J/yst. Godt. 1. vi. 17 Clothed with those 
Heavenly, Ethereal and Paradisiacal bodies which Christ 
will bestow upon those that belong to him. 1779 J. Ducné 
Dise. (1790) 11. xvit. 357 The very moment the heaven-born 
spirit had escaped from its tortured body, the whole Para- 
distacal world was opened upon its senses. 

Hence Paradisi‘acally adv. 

1881 Curtiss tr. Delitzsch's [list. Redempt. i. § 4. 21 Vhat 
human history began and will end paradisiacally is correlated 
with its sinless commencement and its sanctified ending. 

Paradisial (pxradi‘sial, -di-zial), a. [irreg. 
f. L. paradis-2es PARADISE + -IAL.] = prec. 

1800 W, ‘Taytor in Alonthly Mag. X. 426 Immortal men, 
women, and children, whose paradisial plenty..and patri- 
archal pleasures, are elegantly depicted. 1879 G. MacoonaLo 
dir Gibbie Liv. 45 No..insignificant element in the para- 
disial character of the place. _ : 

Paradisian (pradi‘siin, -di-zian), a. [f. as 
prec. + -IAN.] =" prec. 

1657-83 Evetyn //ist. Xedig. (1850) I. 38 O happy sovereign 
.. whose food was paradisian; clothing, innocence; con- 
versation, angels. a1711 Ken //ymunotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 
111. 272 ‘he Golden Cup..is fill’d with Paradisian Wines. 
1821 Blackw, May. 1X. 18 A fit habitant for paradisian 
groves. re 

Paradisic (peridi'sik, -di-zik), a2. [f. Gr. 
mapadert-os PARADISE + -1C.] = prec. 

a1745 Broome Ground Relig. (R.), A life .. Dead of it- 
self to paradisic bliss, 1864 K. Sarcenr Peculiar 11. 196 
Kenrick stood mute, as if a paradisic vision had dazed his 
senses, 1881 Curtiss tr. Deditzsch's Hist. Redempt. i. § 4 
The condition of childish innocence is in itself paradisic. 

Paradi‘sical, a. rare. [f. as prec. + -aL.] 
= aptecs 

1649 J. Ecruiston tr. Bedinen's Epist. i. $17 That same 
Image which dyed in Adam..being the true Pavadisicall 
Image. 1728 Nortu Mem. of Musick (1846) 78 In the 
reigne of King Jac. I., and the paradisicall part of the reign 
of King Cha. I. 

Hence Paradi‘sically adv. 

1894 Outing (U.S.) XXIV. 7/1 | His] paradisically happy 
years of married life. 

Parado: see PARADA, 

Parados (pzradgs, |!paradd). Fortif. [a. F. 
parados, f, PARA-2 + dos back.] (See quots.) 

1834-47 J. S. Macautay /¥eld Fortif, (1851) 107 When the 
covering masses are intended to protect the defenders fiom 
reverse fire, they are called Jarados. 1853 StocQueELer Ail. 
Encycl. 207 Parados, an elevation of earth which is effected 
behind fortified places, to secure them from any sudden 
attack that may be made in reverse. 1870 /dustr. Lond. 
News 29 Oct. 446 The conical top of the hill..serves as a 
gigantic natural parados or traverse. 


Paradox (pzradgks), sé. (a.). Also 6-4 -oxe. 
[ad. (perh. through F, paradoxe, 14th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.) L. paradoxum, -07, sb., properly neuter of 
paradox-us, Gr. mapadof-os adj. contrary to teceived 
opinion or expectation, f. mapa past, beyond, con- 
trary to + dda opinion; in Gr. and L. also used 
subst., esp. in pl. mapadofa Stoical paradoxes: cf., 
Cicero Paradoxa, procem. 4. In Fr. and Eng. the 
sb. is the earlier and more important.] 

1. A statement or tenet contrary to received 
opinion or belief; often with the implication that it 
is marvellous or incredible; sometimes with un- 
favourable connotation, as being discordant with 
what is held to be established truth, and hence 
absurd or fantastic; sometimes with favourable 
connotation, as a correction of vulgar error. (In 
actual use rare since 17th c., though ofteu insisted 
upon by writers as the proper sence.) 

1540 Parscrave tr. Acolastus Prol. Bijb, We shall not 
wytsafe any Paradoxes in noo place, i. we shall not wytsafe 
(to speake or make mention of..) any thynges, that be aboue 
or beyonde the common cppynyon of men. 1546 Br. Gar- 
niner Declar. Art. Fore 54 b, Your fonde paradox of only 
fayth iustifieth. 158 Marneck B&. Noles 701 Paradox isa 
straunge sentence, contrarie to tbe opinion of the most part. 


Or thus; It is a straunge sentence, not easely to be con- 
ceiued of the common sort. 1602 SHaks. ast, 1. i. 115 


This was sometime a Paradox, but now the time giues it | 
proofe. 1616 ButioKkar Eng. Exfpos., Paradox,an opinion | 


inaintained contrary to the common allowed opinion, as if 
one affirme that the earth doth mooue round, and the heauens 
stand still, 1653 H. More Axntid. Ath. it. xii. § 17 (1712) 
84 That pleasant and true Paradox of the Annual Motion 
of the Earth. 1656 Honpes Liberty, Necess., & Chance (1841) 
304 The Rishop speaks often of paradoxes with such scorn 
or detestation, that a simple reader would take a paradox 
either for felony or some other heinous crime,..whereas 
perhaps a judicious reader knows..that a paradox, is an 
opinion not yet generally received. 1697 tr. Burgersdicius' 
Logic. xv. 65 A Paradox is said to be a Probleme true 
against the common Opinion..such as that, viz,, the Earth 
moves; which, tho’ it be true, yet may it be so against the 
common Opinion, and therefore a Paradox. 1854 De Quincry 
Templars’ Dial. Wks. 1V. 183 A paradox, you know, is 
simply that which contradicts the popular opinion—which in 
too many cases is the false opinion. 1890 //ustr. Lond. 
News 26 Apr. 535/3 A paradox is a proposition really or | 


is, as its name indicates, a conceit contrary to opinion, but 
not..contrary to reason. A position contrary to reason ts a 
paralogism. 

+b. Aket. [repr. L. parvadoxum.] A conclusion 
or apodosis contrary to what the audience has 
been led up to expect. Ods. 

1678 Prairtiivs (ed. 4), Paradox..In Rhetorick, it is some- 
thing which is cast in by the by, contrary to the opinion 
or expectation of the Auditor, and Is otherwise called 
Llypomone. 

2. A statement or proposition which on the facc 
of it seems self-contradictory, absurd, or at variance 
with common sensc, though, on investigation or 
when explained, it may prove to be well-founded 
(or, according to some, thongh it is essentially 
truc). 

1569 CrowLev Soph. Dr. Watson i. 187 Your straunge 
Paradox of Christes eating of his owne fleshe. 1607 J. 
Norpen Surv. Dial, wv. 193, 1 can tell you a pietie para- 
doxe.. Bogzy and spungy ground,..though in it owne nature 
it be too moist, yet if it be overflowed with water often, it 
will settle and become firme. 1624 Haywarp Sufrewi. 
Relig. 5 Three or foure at the table; who esteemed that 
which I had said, not for a Paradoxe, but for an Adoxe, or 
flat Absurditie. 1694 Bentiey ASoyle Lect. 66 ‘Tis no less a 
truth than a paradox, that there are no greater fools than 
atheistical wits; and none so credulous as infidels. @1716 
South Serv, (1744) XI. 127 If you will admit the paradox, 
it makes a man do more than he can do. a 1806 Howeiny 
Sermt. (1811) 369 Of the two parts..of a paradox, both are 
often true, and yet, when proved to be true, may continue 
paradoxical. 1809-10 CoLerioGe Friend (1865) 54 The legal 
paradox, that a libel may be the more a libel for being true. 
1885 SeELrY /utrod, Polit. Sc. i.(1896) 3 In my opinion, to 
lecture on political science is to lecture on history. Here is 
the Paradox—! use the word in its original sense of a pro- 
position which is really true, though it sounds false. rg0z 
Daily Chron. 30 Oct. 3/1 Perhaps the only immortal para- 
doxes are the divine paradoxes culled Beatitudes ; for each 
generation sees their truth, but as no one ever acts upon them, 
their paradox comes with perpetual freshness to every age. 

b. Often applied to a proposition or statement 
that is actually self-contradiciory, or contradictory 
to reason or ascertaincd truth, and so, essentially 
absurd and false. 

Hence some (cf. quot. 1639) have denied statements to be 

aradoxes when they can be proved after all to be true, or 
Fee called them ‘apparent paiadoxes' (quot. 1876), when 
they are real paradoxes in sense 2. 

1570 Foxe A. & JL. (ed. 2) 1299 This monstrous para- 
doxe of transubstantiation was neuer induced or receaued 
publickly in the Churche, before the tyme of y* Lateran 
Councell. 1588 Suaxs. LZ. L. L. wv. li 253 Berew ..No 
face is faire that is not full so blacke. Azz. O paradoxe, 
Blacke is the badge of hell. 1628 WirnerR Brit, Rememsd, 
1. 39 Vulgar men, doe such expressions hold ‘To be but idle 
Paradoxes. 1639 Furier /Joly War wi. iv. (1840) 121 It is 
therefore no paradox to say, that in some case the strength 
of a kingdom doth consist in the weakness of it. 1645 
Mitton 7etrach. (Matt. xix. 7-8) Wks. (1851) 215 The most 
grosse and massy paradox that ever did violence to reason 
and religion, 1777 Priesttey Disc. L’hilos. Necess. ix. 
110 This will be no paradox, but a most important and 
necessary truth, 1822 Ly. Jerrrey in Life (1852) Il. 
211 The dulness is increased in proportion to the density, 
and the book becomes ten tiines more tedious by its coni- 
pression. This is not a paradox now, but a simple truth. 
1851 GiapstonE Glean, V1. xxvi. 17 To my mind there 
could be no more monstrous paradox, than such a proposi- 
tion would involve. 1876 L. SterHen Eng. Th. 184d Cent. 
I]. 375 ‘lhe apparent paradox that while no man sets a 
higher value upon truthfulness. .than Johnson, no man could 
care less for the foundations of speculative truth. 

3. (Without @ or pfzrat.) Paradoxical character, 
condition, or quality; PARADOXY. 

1589 Puttennam Lug. Poesie 1. xxix. (Arb.) 71 It may be 
true in manner of Paradoxe. 1788 Gipson Decé. & +. xliv. 
(ed. Milman) IV. 186 ‘hey imbibed. .the love of paradox.. 
and a minute attachment to words and verbal distinctions. 
a18s5z Weester Jl’£s. (1877) 11. 91 A distinguished lover 
of liberty of our time, said, with apparent paradox, that the 
quantity of liberty in any country is exactly equal to the 
quantity of restraint. 1869 J. Martineau £ss. 11. 68 A per- 
petual source of fallacy and paradox. ee 

4. transf. A phenomenon that exhibits some con- 
tradiction or conflict with preconceived notions of 
what is reasonable or possible ; a person of per- 
plexingly inconsistent life or behaviour. /Zjdvo- 
static paradox : see HYDROSTATIC, 

a 1625 Fretcner Woman's Prize w.ii, Not let bis wife 
coine near him in his sicknes? ..Is she refused ? and two old 
Paradoxes, Peeces of five and fifty without faith, Clapt in 
upon him? a@ 1687 Petty Pol, A vith. (1690) 92 The wonderful 
Paradox that Englishmen. .pay Customs as Foreigners for 
all they spend in Ireland. 1706 E. Waro Wooden Wortd 
Diss, (1708) 45 He's a down-right Paradox, 1846 Lytron 
Lucretia w. xviii, One of those strange living paradoxes 
that can rarely be found out of a commercial community, 

5. A shoitening of the specific name paradoxes 
of the Platypus ( Orzzthorhynchus paradoxus), 

1815 in O'Hara Hist. NV, S. HW’, (1817) 452 The water-mole, 
or paradox, also abonnds in all the rivers and ponds, 

6. attrib. and Comb., as paradox-monger. 

1642 Futter //oly § Prof. St.t.iv.62 A Paradox-monger, 
loving to bold strange yea dangerous Opinions. 1879 Spectator 
23 Aug. 1069 Which niade the same brilliant paradoxmonger 
[Prof. Clifford] enjoy saying, ‘There is one thing in the 
world inore wicked than the desire to command, and that is 
the will to obey’. 

+B. adj. = PARADOXICAL a. Obs. 

1624 Capt. Smitu Virginia vi. 220 Let no man then con- 
demne this paradox opinion. 1654 H. L’Estrance Chas. [ 
(1655) 61 Though parado# it may seem, and out of the rode 
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of common beleef. 1660 Barrow £uclid i. xvi. Cor., 
Many Paradox and wonderful Consectaries. 


Pa‘radox, v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] 
+1. /rans. To affect with a paradox, to cause to 


show a paradox or contradiction. Ods. rare. 

1627-77 Fectuam Resolves u. xv. 189 The same City 
that bred him a slave, for his virtues chose him a King; 
and to his eternal Honour, left his Stqlue paradox’d with 
Servitude and Royalty. 

2. To bring or drive by paradox. sonce-zse. 

1692 R. L’Estrance Josephus, Life (2733) 807 Varadox- 
ing soberer Men than hiinseif out of their Senses, 

3. intr, To utter paradoxes. Also fo paradox 
zt. Hence Peradoxing véd/. sb. 

1647 Waro Simp. Cobler 55 \f that Parliament will pre- 
scribe what they ought, without such paradoxing. 1694 R. 
L’Estrance Faddes \viti. (1714) 73 There must be no Para- 
doxing or Playing ‘lricks with Things Sacred. a 1811 R, 
Cumsertasn in ‘F. Mitchell Avristoph. 11. 46 I could .. 
dogmatize..and dispute And paradox it with the best of you. 

Parado-xal,a. Ods. in gen. use. [f. L. pavadox- 
us adj, (see PARADOX) + -AL.] = PARADOXICAL, 

¢ Paradoxaél sailing, ‘sailing on the spiral a ship would 
describe if she continued sailing round the world on any 
course excep! east and west, or north and south ‘(£difor's 
note in Davis’ W'ks. (Hak. Soc.) 239). 

1570 Der J/ath, Pref. div b, Hable to vndersiand. .The 
Proporlionall, and Paradoxall Compasses (of me Inuented, 
for our two Moscouy Master Dilotes, at the request of the 
Company) 1 J. Davis (titée) ‘Vhe Sea-mans Secrets... 
wherein is taught the 3 kindes of Sailing, Horizontall, Para- 
doxall, and Sayling vpon a great Circle. /6/d¢. . Wks, 
(Hakl. Sec.) 315 By which motion lines are described neylher 
circular nor straight, but concurred or winding lines, and 
are therefore called paradoxall, because it is beyond opinion 
that such lines should be described by plaine horizontall 
molion. 1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 331 Their 
Paeeerall, pragmaticall,and straiagemicall docirine. 1653 
Mitton /dsrelings Wks. (1851) 338 If it suffic'd som years 
past to convince and satisfie the uningag‘d of other Nalions 
..-though then held paradoxal. @1718 Penn Tracts Wks. 
1726 I. 678 As Paradoxal as any may please to think it. 
3838 Nature ig July 288/2 On paradoxal deafness .. in 
which the patient is deaf to words uttered in the silence of 
a room, but not in a noisy street. 

Paradoxer (px radgksaz). [f. Parapox v. 
(or sb.) + -ER1.) A propounder of paradoxes. 

1863 De Morcan Budget l'aracdoxes (1872) 2,1 shall call 
each of these persons a paradoxer, and his system a paradox. 
1864 /éid. 187 My friend Francis Baily was a paradoxer: he 
brought forward things counter to universal opinion. 1883 
Sat. Rev. 21 Apr. 489 The political paradoxer is always 
with us. 1888 /é7<. 28 Apr. 515 We have known paradoxers 
who disputed the competence of actors as teachers of 
elocution, 4 

+ Paradoxial (pzridpksial), 2. Obs. [f. L. 
paradoxia PARADOX + -AL.) = PARADOXICAL a. 

1624 Barcrave Jwo Sernvt. 5 Sinne, with all the para- 
doxiall qualities and ridling intricacy thereof. 

Paradorxic, ¢. rare. [ad.obs. F. paradoxigue 
(Cotgr.), It. paradossico, f. med.L. type *fara- 
doxicus: see PARADOX and -Ic.] = next. 

1632 LituGow Trav. x. 486 Shall..1..In Paradoxicke 
passages, Equivocate. 1888 Science X1. 174/1 Certain pro- 
positions of modern economic writers which are so much at 
variance with the current doctrines of political economy, that, 
if true, they are certainly paradoxic. 

Paradoxical .paridpksikal), a. [See -1cau.] 

1. Of a doctrine, proposition, etc.: Of the nature 
of a paradox, exhibiting or involving paradox. 
a. Contrary to common opinion, 

158: [iinplied in ParapoxicaLty} 1598 Frorio, Pura- 
dossale, paradoxicall, contrarie to the coinmon opinion. 
1667 Pepys Diary 10 Apr., Proposing many things para- 
doxical to or common opinions, 1825 CoLERIpcE Aids 
Refl. (1848) 1.6 Many things may be paradoxical, (that is, 
contrary to lhe common notion) and nevertheless true: nay, 
because lhey are true. 

b. Apparently inconsistent with itself, or with 
reason, though in fact true; also, really inconsistent 
with reason, and so, absurd or irrational. 

1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 353 Of this point, which per. 
chance may seein somewhal paradoxicall, we have studied 
elsewhere to vive sufficient proofe. 1664 Power £.xf. Philos. 
1, 71, I have bul one paradoxical and extravagant Quaere to 
make. 1678 Cupwortn /ntedZ Syst. 1. i. § 34. 43 This 
Ip ieophy of the Ancients, which seems to he so pro- 
digiously paradoxical, in respect of that Pre-existence and 
Transmigralion of Souls. 1748 Anson's Voy. iu. v. 342 Vhis, 
however paradoxical it may appear, is evident enough. 1825 
Lama Eéta Ser. u. Stage /t/usion, Comedians, paradoxical as 
it inay seem. may be too natural. 1876 Freemans Norm, 
Cong. V. xxiii. 65 It would be true, though i1 might sound 

radoxical, to say that the Norman Conquest made Eng- 

and Saxon. 

2. Of persons, etc.: Fond of or given to paradox. 

1613 Purcnas Pilgrimave (1614) 41 Goropius afier his 
wont paradoxicall, holdeth i1 to be the Hill Paropanisus, 
or Paropamisus, a part of the Hill ‘l'aurus. 1708 Swiet 
Abol. Chr. Wks. 1755 11. 1. 82 This perhaps may appear 
too greal a paradox even for our wise and paradoxical age 
toendure. 1875 Jowett Plato (cd. 2) 1V. 529 ‘Where is..a 
paradoxical elemeni in the Slalesmaun which delights in 
reversing the accustomed use of words. 1881 Sat. Rev. 
23 sas 101/1 Dean Stanley's paradoxical temper. 

F 3. Of a phenomenon, circumstance, etc.: Exhibit- 
ing some contradiction with known laws or with 
itself; not in accordance with what is theoretically 
reasonable or possible; now said esp. of natural 
phenomena that deviate from the normal or are 
hard to reconcile with known scientific laws. 

1646 Sik T. Browse Pseud. Ep. 107 Among those many 
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paradoxicall and unheard of imitalions. 1812-16 PLayrair 
Nat. Phil, (1819) I. 161 A phenomenon nol a litile para- 
doxical, and not yet sufficiently examined. 1845 Darwin 
Voy. Vat. i. (1879) 11 A most paradoxical mixlure of sound 
and silence pervades the shady parts of the wood. 1899 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. V1. 23: Zahn gave the name ‘ para- 
doxical embolism '’..to the Iransporlation of emboli derived 
from veins into the systemic arteries without passing through 
the pulmonary circulation, : : 1 

Paradoxicality (peridpksikeliti). [f. prec. 
+ -ITy.] Paradoxical character or quality. 

1816 Bentuam Chrestomathia Wks. 1843 VIII. 48 But for 
the apparent paradoxicality and anli-sentimentality, inslead 
of cconomizing, minimizing would, in this case..have been 
inserled. 1889 Ch. Tintes 9 Aug. 720/1 Here comes in 
Ward's paradonicality. . 

Paradoxically, adv. [f. as prec. + -Ly 2.] 
In a paradoxical manner; in such a way or sense 
as to involve a paradox. 

158: Stpney Afpol. Moctrie (Arb.) 51, I aunswere para- 
doxically, but truely. 1606 Sir G. Gousecappe v. i. in Bullen 
O. P. (1884) IIL. 81 Divinely spoken, Sir, but verie Para- 
doxicallie. 1783 Prirsitey Lect, Hist. v. Ixiv. 512 Some 
persons have paradoxically maintained that there can be 
no inconvenience whatever attending any national debt. 
1859 Geo. Eniot A. Bede v, Nevertheless, to speak para- 
doxically, the exislence of insign.ficant people hus very 
important Consequences in the world. 

Parado’xicalness. ([f. as prec. + -nrss.] 
The quality of being paradoxical; paradoxicality. 

1668 H. More Div. Dial. in. iii. (1713) 184 The confident 
Ignorance of the rude and the unexpected Paradoxicalness 
of the skilful. 1879 H. Spencer Data of Ethics vi 77 Lhe 
seeming paradoxicaluess of this statement. 

Paradoxi‘dian, « /alnont.  [f. mod.L. 
Paradoxides, 1. Gr. wapad5of-os: see PARADOX and 
-IAN.] Of or pertaining to the /aradoxides, a 
genus of large trilobites of Middle Cambrian age. 

1882 Geikic 7e.rt-6h. Geol. 652. 1893 ¢éid. (ed. 3) 725 
Geologists have grouped the Cambrian rocks in three 
divisions—lhe lower or Olenellus group, the middle or 
Paradoxidian, and the upper or Olenidian. 

+ Paradoxion, a. Ods. [app. error for fara- 
doxtan.] = PARADOXICAL, 

1631 J. Done Po/ydoron 40 Of all manner of People I hate 
the paradoxion babling wit showers. 

Paradoxism (peradgksiz’m). _[f. Parapox 
+ -18M. Cf. mod.t. parudoxisme.] The utterance 
or practice of paradox. 

1593 Nasne Christ's 7. (1613) 119 They would be different 
in paradoxisme from all the world. 1869 Lng. Jech. 
17 Dec. 329/3 All this may seem like paradoaism of the first 
water, but 1t is fact. 

Paradoxist (pex'radpksist). [f. as prec. + 
-IsT.) A dealer in paradoxes ; a paradoxer. 

1673 O. Wacker /dluc. xi. 132 For reading; verse him 
wellim inuentive Anthors, such are generally all Paradoxisis, 
Satyrists. 1859 Eng. Vech. 12 Nov. 204/3 The race of 
paradoxists is not confined to our own country. 1871 
Athenzum 25 Mar. 370/1 It was [De Morgan’s] intention to 
complete his humorous ex hibition of paradoxisis with another 
series of papers. ' 

Paradoxogra‘phical, a. nonce-zud. [f. Gr. 
napadofoypap-os a writer of paradoxcs + -ICAL.] 
Belonging or addicted to the writing of paradoxes. 

1814 T'. L. Peacock Ws. (1875) III. 121 Some such para- 
doaographical philoso hasier. 

Paradoxology (pxradgksg:lédzi). fad. Gr. 
napadof odvuyia, f. mapadofvAdyos telling of paradoxes: 
see -LoGY.] A maintaining or putting forward of 
paradoxical opinions, a speaking by paradox. 

1646 Sir ‘I. Browne Psend. Ep. To Rdr. (1650) 3 Who 
shall indifferently perpend the exceeding difficulty, which 
either the obscurity of ihe subject, or unavoidable para- 
doxologie must often pul upon the Attemplor. 1856 G. F. 
Cottier (tite) Reg. v. Palmer, the Parodoxology of Poison- 
ing. 2 ge Athenzum 14 June 746/2 When Cicero accused 
Cato of political paradoxology. 


Paradoxure (pxradg*ksiuez). Zool. fad. mod. 
L. paradoxtirus, {. Gr, mapadug-os (see PARADOX) + 
ovpa tail.) An animal of the genus Paradoxurus, 
family V’rverride, or of an allied genus, so called 
because of its remarkably long curving tail; a 
palm-cat, palm-marten, or palm-civet. 

1843 Penny Cycl, XXVI. 407/2 The Paradoxure was con- 
founded by Buffon with the Coimmon Genet. 1883 W. II. 
Frower in Encycl Brit, XV. 436/2 ‘Vhe Paradoxures or 
Palm.Civets are less strictly carnivorous than the other 
members of the family. /éz2., ¢/entigale, another modifica- 
tion of the Paradoxure type. 1886 P. S. Rouinson Valley 


eet. Trees 99 Paradoxures squeak and scuffle. The jerboas 
are wide awake. 


Paradoxurine (pwridg'ksiurain), a. and sd. 
(l. mod.L. Paradoxitrinw: see prec. and -INE!.] 
a, adj. Of or pertaining to the sub-family /’ara- 
doxuring, of which Paradox ie is (see prec.) is the 
typical genus. b. sé. A member of this group. 

1882 Mivart in Proc. Zool. Soc. 137 Professor Flower.. 


conclusively establishes..the Paradoxurine affinity of Arc- 
Uctis, 189: Flowrk & Lypekker Mammalia xi. 532. 

Paradoxy (pe‘ridgksi). [ad. Gr. rapadofia, 
f. mapadof-os : sce PARADOX. ] 

+1. A paradox. Obs. rare". 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. 361 With industry we 
decline such paradoxies, and peaceably submil unlo their 
received acceptions. 


Paradoxical quality or character; paradoxi- 
cality. 
1796 W. Tavior in Monthly Mag. U.777 Another well- 
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known passage. .stating the paradoxy of the Christian Creed. 
@ 1871 De Morcan Sadget Paradoxes (1872) 186 11 may be 
that ignorance had more 1o do with it than paradoxy. 1873 
F. Hatt A/od. Eng, Pref. 11 Regarding any truth whatsoever 
which is not of obvious perception in its fulness, paradoxy 
is likely to be orthodoxy. 

+Paradrome. Cds. rare-°, [ad. Gr. mapa- 
dpopis ‘ place for taking the air’ (Liddell and Sc.).] 

1656 Biount Géossogr., Paradrome, an open Gallery or 
walk, thal has no shelter over head. 1658 in PHiLuips. 

Paradromic (pxradrg'mik),@ [f. Gr. wapa- 
dpop-os running alongside + -1c.) Kunning side 
by side; Paradromic winding, winding in courses 
that run side by sicie. 

1883 Tait in Nature 1 Feb. 3127/1 The consideration of 
double-ihreaded screws, twisted bundles of fibres, etc., leads 
to the general theory of paradromic winding. 1884 Tait 
Sctentt/~, Papers 11. 91 A subject treated by Listing, which 
he calls paradromic winding. 

Paradventure, obs. f. PERADVENTURE. 

Parael, var. Pare. v. Obs. 

Paremiac, etc.: see PARGMIAC, etc. 

|| Parwnesis, paren- (parinésis, -e-n/Sis). 
[late L. Parwnesis, a. Gr. mapaiveors exhortation, 
recommendation, f. mapawveiv to exhort, advise, f. 
mapa- beside + aivety to speak of, praise, commend. 
In F. pardnése.] Exhortation, advice, counsel ; 
a hortatory composition. 

1604 Eart Srirtine (¢tée) A Paraenesis to the Prince. 
1664 Evetvn Sylva ros A shorl Paranesis louching the 
present ordering, and disposing of his Majesties Planiations 
for the fulure benefit of the Nation. 1716 M. Davies Athen, 
&rit. UL. Diss. Drama 38 By way of Apology, or Parenesis, 
or both, 10 the Jews in general. 1 T. Harrer /’cace 
thr. Truth 229 Clement of Alexandria. .in the course of a 
parzenesis on sobriety in the drinking of wine [etc.}. 

Hence + Parez ‘nesize v. Obs. rare, to exhort. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 1. Vo Rar. 15, I Paranesize 
and endeavour to Proselyle them lo [etc.]}. : 

Parenetic, -enetic (pzrénetik), a. (sd.) 
{ad. med.L. pParaaetic-us, a. Gr. mapawerin-ds 
hortatory: see prec. and -1c. In F. pardnclique 
(1574 in Ilatz.-Darm.).] Of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of parzenesis ; advisory, hortatory. 

1656 iount Gdossogr., Parenetick, 1678 RK. L'EstrRance 
Senea’s Mor. (1702) 393 Cleanthes allows the Parzenetick, 
or Preceptive Philosophy, lo be in some sor! Profilable. 1873 
W. Wacner tr. Zenffels Hist. Rom. Lit. Il. 300 Of a 
practical and paraenetic characler. 1891 Driver /ntrod, 
Lit. O. T. 32 Clauses..of a parenetic or hortatory characler. 

+ B. sd. A hortatory composition. O6ds. 

1645 Literty of Consc. 38 Lei us heare no more Parzneticks 
for ‘foleration. 1656 I3Lount Glossogr., Pareneticks, are 
taken for verses full of precepts or admonitions. 

Parene'tical, -ene'tical, ¢. Now rare. 
[f. as prec. + -AL.] = prec. 

3598 (¢7¢/e) A Treatise Paranelical, That is to say: An 
Exhortation, Wherein is shewed,.the righi way and true 
meanes to resist the violence of the Casulian king.. Trars- 
lated .. into the French, by I. D. Dralymont...And now 
Englished. a 164% Br. Mountacu Acts & A/on. vii. (1642) 
435 Their writings. . both Pareneticall and also Apologeticall. 
3716 M. Davies A then. Brit. 11. 131 Varznetical Lectures. 
1824 Dispin Libr. Comp. 466 The author .. need desire 
nothing more araenetical than the criticism of Meuselius. 

|| Paresthesia, -esthesia (pares-, -isp7‘sia). 
Path, {{. Pana- 1} ‘disordered’ + Gr. aia@nais per- 
ception, sensation: see ASSTHEsIS.) Disordered 
or pervertcd sensation ; a hallucination of any of 
the senses. Also || Pareesthe'sis ; hence Pares- 
thetic (-pe'tik), of, pertaining to, or affected with 
paresthesia. 

1857 Mavne LZ.xfos. Lex., Paresthetic. 1873 T. H. 
Green ¢ntrod, Pathol. (ed. 2) 217 They include great 
excitability, paresthesia: of sight and hearing. 1889 4 éven. 
4& Neurol. X. 442 A number of paresthelicsymploms. 1897 
Albutt's Syst. Med. WV. 762 Chlorotic and anemic girls .. 
very frequently suffer from paresthesia of 1he throat region. 
1899 /éid. VIII. 567 Various palsies and parasthesias, 

Parat, paraff: see PARAPH. 

Paraffin (pe‘rifin),sé. Also-ine. [f.L. param 


too little, barely + affinis having affinity: so 


named by Reichenbach 1830 in reference to its 
neutral quality and the small affinity it possesses 
for other bodies. See Journal f. Chem. u. Physik 
LIX. 456.] 

1. A colourless (or white), tasteless, inodorons, 
crystaliine, fatty substance, solid at ordinary tem- 
peratures (chemically a mixture of hydrocarbons 
of the series C,, Ho, 42), discovered by Reichenbach 
in 1830; obtained by dry distillation from wood, 
coal, peat, petroleum, wax, and othcr substances, 
and also occurring native in coal and other bitu- 
minous strata; subsequently used for making 
candles, as a waterproofing material, for electrical 
insulators, and for various other purposes. 

1838 Penny Cycl. X11. 396 Paraffin was discovered abont 
the same time [1830] by Dr. Christison and Dr. Reichenbach; 
the former..called it petrolin. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 942 
Paraffine is a.. solid bicarburel of hydrogen; it has not 
hitherlo been applied 1o any use, but it would forin admirable 
candles. 1854 RoNatps & Ricnarpson Chent. Technol. 
(ed. 2) I. 374 ‘he amoun) of paraffine, according to these 
experiments, obtained from 1 ton of peat does not exceed 
23 lbs. 3868 Q. A’ev. Apr. 345 It is not..from coal, but 


from certain shales, hal the most abundant yield of paraffin 
is thus oblained. 1901 Daily News 10 Mar. 7/5 Uniil 1873 
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paraffin as a candle-making material had been produced 
almost wholly in scotland and Germany, 

2. Short for paraffin orl: see 4. 

1861 Ann. Neg. 234 Vhere has been lately introduced, for 
the purposes of light, an oil called ‘paraffin’, 1865 7 vues 
out Tbe hon. secretary to the River Dee Salmon Fishery 
nad preserved a bottle of pure paraffin made from the waters 
of the Dee. 1880 Miss Brapvon Just as / am xii, {He] set 
bis face against paraffin and tbe whole family of oils. 

3. Chem, A general name, introduced by Watts 
1872, for the saturated hydrocarbons of the series 
C,Hon42, of which the first four members, methane, 
ethane, propane, quartane (see -ANE) are at ordinary 
temperatures gaseous, those higher in the series, oily 
liquids, and those higher still, solids; all are re- 
markable for their chemical indifference, the 
hydrogen being combined in the highest proportion 
possible with the carbon. 

1872 Watts Dict. Chem. V1. 705 This substance is a hydro- 
carbon or a mixture of hydrocarbons of the series C,Han423 
. the name paraffin may therefore be conveniently used as 
a generic term for the whole series. 1873 — Fowsvs’ Chem. 
545 Many of the paraffins occur ready-tormed in American 
petroleum. 1894 Schorlesmmmer's Rise & Devel. Org. Chem. 
92 Henry Watts proposed to call the whole series the 
paraffins, and this name has been accepted. 

4. alirib. and Comé., as paraffin candle, lamp, 
-refiner; paraffin oil, any one of several oils 
obtained by distillation of coal, petroleum, and 
other substances (chemically, liquid membcrs of 
the paraffin series (see 3), or mixtures of these, 
often with admixture of other hydrocarbons), used 
as illuminants and lubricants; also called simply 
paraffin (see 2), kerosene, or pelroleum ; paraffin 
scales, manufacturers’ name for a crude solid 
paraffin; paraffin wax, solid paraffin (=sense 1), 
as distinct from paraffin o7i. 

1889 Cent. Dict. s.v. Butter, *Parafin-buticr, a crude 
parathn which is used for making candles. 1862 Faranay 
fist. Candle x8 * Paraffin candles made ofparafiin obtained 
from the bogs of Ireland. 1871 Roscoe £/enn Chem. 294 
The fatty or *paraffin group of organic bodies, 1872 Nouwt- 
letge's Ev, Boy's Ann.155/1 * Paraffin-lamps were not used 
in the house. 1874 MickLetuwaite Mod, Par. Churches 
198 Paraffine lamps are now becoming much used. 1851 J. 
Youne in Alech. Alag. LIV. 334 Treating bituminous coal.. 
to obtain therefrom an oil containing paraffine which the 
patentee calls *paraffine oil. 1866 Watts Dict. Chem. IV. 
1 Boghead or Bathgate Naphtba, also called Photogen and 
Paraffin oil. @188z Sir R. Curistison A utobiog. (1885) I. 
395 Paraffin-oil..bad been found the best of all anti-friction 
lubricants, 1899 Ad/butt’s Syst. Aled. VIIL 52x Sulphur.. 
in *paraffin ointment is useful. 1880 Spous’ Encycl. Manuf. 
I. 586 The crude solid product separated from the light and 
heavy oils by the mineral oil refiners, and known as 
**paraffin scales’, 1888 /’a// AZa// G. 29 Aug. 12/1 Dinner 
was finished by the light of *paraffine tapers. 1872 Rozt- 
ledge's Ex. Boy's Ann. Apr. 307/1 *Paraffine-wax candles 
form a good source of light. 1894 Bottone Electr. Justr. 
Waking (ed, 6) 18 When paraffin is mentioned in this work, 
paraffin wax is understood, not paraffin oz/. 7 

Hence Paraffin v. /raus., to cover, impregnate, 
or treat with paraffin (chiefly in £f/.a, Pa'raffined); 
Paraffi'nic @., Chen., of paraffin, as paraffinic 
nilréleé, a compound of nitrous acid and a paraffin, 
having the formula C,Hon4,-NO,, also called 
nitroparafin; WPa‘raffini:ze v. trans., to treat 
with paraffin; Pa‘raffinoid a., of the form of or 


akin to paraffin. 

1876 Preece & SivewriGut Telegraphy 133 An apparatus 
composed of alternate layers of tin-foil and *paraffined 
paper. 1891 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. \V.13 Dry them by 
pouring the white albumen upon a clean board wbich bas 
been paraffined. 1891 Atheneum 14 Mar. 347/3 On the 
Physiological Action of the * Paraffinic Nitrites. 1888 Amer. 
Nat. XXII. 859 ‘Ybe *paraffinized preparation is placed on 
a layer of cotton to cool, 1887 Standard 16 Sept. 3/3 
Transition from tars of the *paraffinoid to those of the ben- 
zenoid or ordinary gas tar varieties. 

+Para file, para‘fle. Sc. Ods. [perh. ad.F. 
parafe, paraphe a flourish added to a signature.] 
‘ Ostentatious display’ (Jam.). 

3816 Scott Antiguary xxi, Whether it is of these grand 
parafle o’ ceremonies that Holy Writ says ‘it isan abomina- 
tion tome’. 1824 — Xerdlgauntict Let. v, The subject of this 
paraffle of words. 

Parafibrin, -flagellate, etc.: see Para-1, 

+ Parafrenesie, -frensie. Ods. rare. [= OF. 
parafrenasie, ad. med.L. parafrenésis, f. Gr. mapa-, 
Para-1, in sense ‘ false, spurious’ + L. phrenészs (in 
Celsus as a Gr. word #pevyots) madness, delirium, 
Frenzy.] Temporary delirium, duc (as was thought) 
not to disorder of the brain itself, but to its being 
affected by the fevered state of some other part. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.vu.v.(Bodl. MS.), 1t comeb 
of fumosite and smoke pat comep vpward to pe brayne & 
disturbleb pe brayne and hatte, parafrenesie, nought vrei 
frenesy [BartHot. parafrenesis, i. frenesis non vera; OF 7. 
version (Godef.) parafrenasie, qui n’est pas vraye frenasye}. 
Jbid., Panne be brayne turne} ajen into his owne good state 
and panne pis yuel parafrenesie is deliuered. 

+ Parafront. Os. Also 7 parapbront. 
[f. Gr. mapa: beside, alongside of + Front.] A 
hanging for an altar, apparently a Dossav. 

1641 Coamnm. of Accommod. in Neal Hist. Purtt.(1733) 11. 
462 Advancing Crucifixes and Images upon the Parafront 
or Altar-cloth. @1670 Hacker in Plume L£2/é (1865) 129 The 
most curious piece that I bave ever seen of purple velvet 
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flowered with gold and silk, to be placed in the parafront 
above the cushion. @1670 — Ad, IWilliams u. (1692) 107 
That religion might have a dialect proper to itself, as Paten, 
Chalice, Corporal, Albe, Paraphront, Suffront, for the bang- 
ings above and beneath the table. 

Paragal, variant of PAREGAL, 

eee (paree'gami), Lio/. [f. Gr. mapa- 
beside, alongside + ~yayia marriage.] Applied to 
2 special mode of reproduction: see quot. 

1891 Hartoc in WVature 17 Sept. 484 Paragenesis will in- 
clude the following modes, usually grouped under the terin 
parthenogenesis, apogamy (p70 parte), &c.:—A. True Par- 
thenogenesis... B, Simulated Parthenogenesis...C. Metaga- 
metal Rejuvenescence... D. Paragamy or Endokaryogamy: 
vegetative or gametal nuclei lying in a continuous mass of 
cytoplasm fuse to form a zygote nucleus. 1x. Progamic 
paragamy...2. Apocytial paragamy. 

Paragaster (peragz'sta1). Zool. [f. Gr. mapa- 
Para-1 ‘talse’+-yaarnp belly, stomach. ] The central 
or gastric cavity of asimplesponge. Hence Para- 
ga‘stral a., of or bclonging to the paragaster. 

1887 Sottas in Lncyel. Brit. XX. 413/2 The simple 
paragaster of Ascetta may become complicated in a variety 
of ways. 1888 — in Challenger Rep. XXV. p. xiv, The re- 
cesses, known as flagellated chambers, communicate with 
the cavity of the sac (paragaster) each by a single wide 
mouth (apopyle), and with the exterior by a small pore 
(prosopyle). /dzd. p. xxvi, If endodermal, then the cavity 
of the vase forming the sponge must be paragastral. 

Paragastric (pxrige'strik),a. Zool. [cf. prec.] 

1, [f. Pana-11.] Situated alongside the stomach 
or gastric cavity, as certain canalsin C/exophora. 

1861 J. R. Greene Man, Anim. Kingd., Calent, 223 Next, 
radial and paragastric canals appear, the former quickly 
reaching the surface of the body. 1888 RoLLesTon & 
Jackson Antu. Life 717 These two vessels are the ‘ para- 
gastric canals’. 

2. [f. prec.] Pertaining to the paragaster of a 
sponge. 

1887 Sottasin Excyel. Brit. XXI1. 413/1 The instreaming 
currents bear witb them into the cavity of the sac (para- 
gastric cavity) both protoplasmic particles..and dissolved 
oxygen. 

|| Paraga’strula. Zméryol. [f. Pana-11 + 
GastruLa.] A kind of gastrula occurring in some 
sponges, produced by invagination of the flagellate 
cells within the granular. Hence Paraga‘strular 
a., of or pertaining toa paragastrula; Paragastru- 
la‘tion, the formation of a paragastrula. 

1887 Sottasin Excycl. Brit. XX11. 425/1 The two-layered 
sac tbus produced isa Jaragastrila; its outer layer, known 
as the efzblas?, gives rise to the ectoderm, tbe inner layer or 
Aypoblast to the endoderm. 1890 Cent. Dict., Paragastru- 
lar... Paragastrulation, 

+Parage. Os. Also4perage. [a. F. parage 
(11th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) = Pr. faratge, Sp. parage, 
lt. paraggtio, med.L. paralicum, ?f. par equal: 
see -AGE, The original sense in med.L. and Fr. 
was app. ‘parity of condition or rank’; hence, 
‘noble lineage or extraction’: the latter is the 
sense with which the word entered Eng. ] 

1, Lineage, descent, rank; esf, noble or high 
lineage. 

a1300 Floriz & Bl. 256 Per bub seriauns in pe stage Pat 
seruep pe maidenes of parage. 13.. £. £. Adit. P. B. 167 
Aproch pou to pat prynce of parage noble, ¢ 1386 Cuaucer 
Wife's Prol. 250 If she be riche and of heigb parage. 1484 
Caxton Chivalry 46 Parage is none thynge but bonour 
auncyently acustomed. 1528 Roy Rede me (Arb.) 61 They 
..fare mocbe better at their table Then lordes of worthy 
parage. @15§53 Upatt Royster D.1.ii. (Arb.) 17 His face is 
for ladies of high and noble parages, With whome he bardly 
scapetb great inariages, 1652 Neepuam tr. Se/den's Mare 
Cl. 281 So did the Kings of Wales of bigb parage. 

2. Worth, value. rave. 

1513 DouGtas nets i, v. 222 Syne to my fader, .. Riche 
rewardis he gaif of hieparage. y 

3. Lquality of birth or station, as in members of 


the same family. 

1513 Doucias ZxeZs wv. Prol. 44 Thow makis febill wycht, 
and lawest tbe hie; Thow knittis frendschip quhar thar 
bene na parage. 21670 Hacket Ads. Williams 11. (1692) 
115 He [Laud] thought it a disparagement to have a parage 
with any of his rank. 

\|4. Feudal Law. (As Fr., parai:z.) See quots. 

[1611 Cotcr. s.v., Tentr en parage, to hold part of a fief, 
as a coheire, or coparcener; or, younger brothers to hold of 
their elder by bomage, and fealtie; whicb is therefore due 
vnto hiin, after partition, because he does homage vnto the 
Lord Paramount both for their parts, and bisowne.) 1727-41 
Crambers Cyc/. s.v., Whena fief is divided among brothers; 
.» the younger bold their part of the elder by Parage, i.e. 
without any homage or service... This Parage being an 
equality of duty, or service among brothers or sisters. [1875 
Maine ‘ist. Zyst. vii. 205 Called in French ‘ Parage’, under 
which the near kinsmen of the eldest son still took an in- 
terest in the family property, but held it of him as his Peers.] 

Paragenesic (pxridztnesik), a. Bol. [f. 
next + -I1c.] Pertaining to or of the nature of 
paragenesis : see next, 1. 

1864 Reader No. 94. 477/1 Observed in paragenesic hy- 
bridity. 1878 Bartvey tr. Dopinard's Anthrop. ur. vil. 369 
M. Lroca has defined tbe various degrees of sexual affinity, 
which he calls Homogenesis, tbus:—Without offspring : 
Abortive. Agenesic, Dysgenesic. With offspring: Para- 
genesic, Eugenesic. 

Paragenesis (pexrijdzenésis). [mod.f. Gr. 
mapa- beside, side by side + yéveois GENESIS. ] 

1. Biol, a. The production in an individual 
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organism of characters belonging to two different 
species, as in hybridism. 1890 in Cent. Dict, 

b. sec. Hybridism in which the offspring is 
partially sterile. 

1892 Syd. Soc. Lex., Paragenesis: see Paragenesia. 
Paragenesia, aterm applied by Broca to the comparative 
sterility of hybrids, wbich consists in their being sterile with 
similar hybrids, but fertile witb inembers of eitber parent 
species, 

¢e. A name for subsidiary or unusual modes of 
reproduction : see PABAGAMY. 

2. Alin. The formation of minerals in close con- 
tact, whereby the development of the individual 
crystals is interfered with, and the whole locked or 
interlaced together in a crystalline mass; the struc- 
ture so formed, as in granite or marble. [So named 
by Breithaupt in Ger. 1849.] 

855 Dana Afin. 1. 239. 1865 Pace Handbk. Geol. Terms 
350 Paragenesis of Minerals. 1878 Lawrence tr. Cotta’s 
Rocks Class. 3 What was termed by Breithaupt Paragenesis. 

3y tbis is meant the Taw of mutual association or repulsion 
of certain minerals. 1894 Thinker V. 342 By paragenesis, 
or by some form of pseudomorphism, one mineral may be 
changed into anothier. 

Paragenetic (pxraj,dz‘netik), a. [f. Gr. zapa- 
(see prec.) + yevertxds (see GENETIC).] a. Biol. 
Pertaining to or originating by paragenesis; para- 
genesic. b. A/in. Originating side by side, as in 
paragenetic twin (crystal): see quot. 1883. 

1865 Pace Handbk. Geol. Terms 350 The innate structures 
of granite, marble, loaf-sugar, and the like, are instances of 
paragenetic crystallisation 1883 M. F. Heppte in Encycl, 
Brit. XVI. 367/1 Twins {crystals) have.. been divided into 
‘ paragenetic ’ and ‘metagenetic’. ‘lhe first term is applied 
to the ordinarily occurring twins, in wbich the compound 
structure is supposed... to have been compound in its very 
origin. , ; 

Paragenic (pxradze‘nik), a. = prec. b. 

1854 WeusTeR cites Dana. 

Paragerminal to -glenal: see Para-1! 1, 

Paraglo:bin. = next. 

1877 Watts Fownes' Chent. I 1.626. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Paraglobulin (peraglp:bizlin). Chem. [See 
Para-!2,] A name given to distinguish the par- 
ticular form of GLosULIN found in blood-serum 
(and to a slight extent elsewhere in the tissues). 

1873 Rare Phys. Chen 31 Para-globulin. ..Tbe globulin 
obtained from serum differs from tbat of tbe crystalline lens 
in not being precipitated from its solutions by heat or 
alcohol, and also by the property it possesses of coagulating 
certain liquids, as the pericardial, peritoneal, and hydrocele 
fluids... This modification of globulin bas been called para- 
globulin, and also fibrino-plastic substance from the power 
it has of forming witb the above nained fluids, fibrin. 1877 
Foster Phys. 1.1. (1879) 27. 1899 Al/butt's Syst. Med. VII, 
800 ‘The albumin is mainly paraglobulin, : 

|| Paraglossa (pxiaglp'sa). Pl. -@. L£ntom. 
[f. Gr. wapa- beside + yA@ooa tongue.] Each of two 
lateral appendages of the ligula in various insects. 

1826 Kirpy & Sp, Extomol. 111. 359 Paraglosse .. Lateral 
and often membranous processes observable on each side of 
the tongne in some Hymenoptera, etc. 1878 Bett Gegen- 
baur's Comp. Anat. 246 This has two lateral appendages, 
or secondary tongues (paraglossz), at its base. a, 

Hence Paraglossal a., of or pertaining to a 
paraglossa; Paraglossate a., furnished with 
paraglosse. (Cent. Dict.) 

Paragnathous (pare'gnapas),@. Ornith. [f. 
Gr. mapa-, Para- alongside + yva6-os jaw + -ovs.] 
Having the mandibles of equal length. Hence 
Para‘gnathism, paragnathous condition. 

1872 Coves Key NV. Amer. Birds 24 All bills .. have been 
divided into four classes...‘The paragnathous, in which both 
[mandibles] are of about equal lengtb, and neither is evi- 
dently bent over the other. -. 

Paragoge (pxraigoudzz). fa. L. paragoge, a. 
Gr. mapaywy7 a leading past, in Gram. ‘addition 
to the end of asyllable’; f. mapa- past, beyond + 
d-ywy7 carrying, leading. In F. paragoge (e mute).] 

1. Gram. The addition of a letter or syllable to 
a word, either inorganically as in feasavz-t, or, as in 
Hebrew, to give emphasis or modify the meaning. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Paragogical, of or pertaining to 
the figure Paragoge, which is when a syllable or letter is 
added to the end ofa word. 1730-6 Baitry (folio), Paragoge, 
..this figure is frequent witb the Hebrews, 72728 for yur. 
1883 Marsx Comp. Gram. Anglo-Saxort § 20. 9. 
jig. 1658 J. Jones tr. Ovid's bis 75 Tbus Levellers by 
Apocope would pare off the Superfluities of long Estates; 
and by Paragoge add to the extremities of their short. 

|| 2. The reduction of a dislocation. (Gr.] 

1730-6 in Baitey (folio). 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

|| 3. A wheeling from column into line. {Gr.] 

1878 Smith's Dict. Gr. & Ron. Antig. 48:/1 Yhe depth 
of the whole body was then lessened, and these intervals 
filled up by the ordinary paragoge, and by the different 
lochi siding up nearer to eacb other. 

Paragogic (pxrige‘dzik), @ Gram. [ad. 
mod.L, paragégic-us : see prec. and -Ic.] Of, per- 
taining to, or of the nature of paragoge; esf. of 
a sound or letter: Added to a word by paragoge. 

1727-41 Cuampers Cycl, Paragogtc, in graminar, denotes 
something added to a word without adding any thing to tbe 
sense thereof... In the Hebrew the 77 is frequently Paragogic. 
1778 Br. Lowty Transl. /sa. Notes (ed. 12) 291 These are 
infinitives with a paragogic7. 1837 G. Paitips Syriac 
Gram. 81 In tbe 3rd pers, plu. pret... Peal, some verbs take 
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the paragogic forms. 1887 A. Moret-Fario in Encycl, 
Brit. XXM1. 349/2 The infinitives with r paragogic (viurer, 
Seurer, plourer) are not used. 

Paragogical (pzrigg'dzikal), 2. [f. as prec. 
+ -AL.) = prec. 

1607 Hieron Defeuce t 88 They both read it, and that 
with prickes & tooke it not tobe paragogical, 164: Mitton 
Animady. i. Wks (1851) 188 You cite them to appeare for 
certaine Paragogicall contempts, before a capricious Pz- 
dantie of bot-liver'd Grammarians. 1751 Wescey SV&s. 
(18721 XIV. 154 Frequently tbey [Futures] assume a para. 
gogical 4 with Kamets. 

Hence Parago'gically adv , by way of paragoge. 

1706 A. Beprorp Temple Aus. vii. 142 Tbe Letter (j) is 
Paragog cally added. 

Paragogize, v. rare. [f. PARAGOGE + -IZE.] 
trans, To add as a final syllable. 

1866 Brackuore C. Nowell liv, Bob knew better tban to 
paragogize the feminine termination, 


Paragon (pz ragga), sd. (a.) Also (6 parageon, 
peragon, 6—7 parragon), 6-& paragone. [a. OF. 
paragon (15th c.), now parangon m., in OF. also 
paran gorne fem., ad. It. paragone (also paran- 
gone) m., ‘a triall or touch-stone to try gold, or 
good from bad’ (so in Dino Compagni @1324, and 
Boccaccio; alsoin 15th c. Fr.: see Godef.); ‘a com- 
parison or conferiing togethcr ; a paragon, a match, 
a compare, an equal’ (Florio t611). Cf Sp. parvan- 
Gor or paragon ‘an equall, a fit man to match him, 
one comparable with’ (Minsheu 1599). See below.] 

L 1. A pattern or model of excellence. a. A 


person supreme in merit or excellence. 

aig48 Hatt Chron., [fen. V 33, Tbys prince was almost 
the Arabicall Phenix, and emongest bis predecessors a very 
Paragon. 1557 Totted!’s Wisc. (Arb.) 178 But therwas never 
Laura more then one, And her had Petrarke for his para- 
gone. 1577 B. Gooce /feresbach's [1usb. (1586) 168 She 
was the very Phenix and Parageon of all tbe Gentlewomen 
that I ever knewe. 1592 Greene P/ilom. Wks. (Grosart) 
XI. 17§ The peragon of [taly for honorable grace. 1689 
Snapwett Bury Fair u.i, Your ladyship .. has been long 
held a paragon of perfection. 1784 Be Potter Virtusus 
Villagers 11. 159 Heis a paragon of his sex. 1833 Hr. 
Martineau Charmed Sea 1x. 133 Sbe will turn out a para- 
gon of a wife. 1871 R. Exuis Catulius xxxvii. 17 You 
cbiefly, peerless paragon of tbe tribe long-lock'd,.. Egnatius. 

b. A thing of supreme excellence. 

1601 Hottanp Pliny 11. 372 [Magic] is at this day re- 
puted by most nations of the earth, for the paragon & chief 
of al sciences. 21656 Bre. Hatt Rem. Wes. (1660) 22 We 
came down to Antwerp, the paragon of Cities. 1756 C. 
Lucas Ess. Waters 1. Ded., Vhe dissolved civil constitution, 
that paragon of perfect polity. 185: J. Rurrist Dr. Antonio 
x, Sir John... pronounced it to be the paragon of easy-chairs. 

+2. A matck; a mate, companion; a consort in 
marriage ; a rival, competitor. (Also of a thing.) 

1566 Pawwrer Pad. Pleas. 1. 45 Cyrus our prince and lorde, 
whose paragon wee haue chosen you to bee. 1§9% SPENSER 
“Yf. Hiubberd 1026 Love and Lordship bide no paragone. 
1596 — F.Q. vi. ix. 11 He .. her worthy deemed To be a 
Princes Paragone esteemed. 1594 CHapMan f/yminus in 
Cynthiam Wks. (1875) 15/1 Through noblest mansions, 
Gardens and groves, exempt from paragons. 1762 J. H. 
Stevenson Crazy Lales 43 You cannot fish up His like 
and paragon again. 1824 WiFPeN tr, Tasso ww. xlvi, None 
but himself could be his paragon in vice. 

+3. Comparison; compctitton, emulation, rivalry, 

(Cf. 1589 PuttennaM Eng. Poesie i. xix. (Arb.) 241.) 1590 
Spenser JJusofotinos 274 Minerva .. deign'd with her the 

aragon to make. 1590 — F.Q. u1. iii. 5, Wemen valorous, 

Which have full many feats .. Performd, in paragone of 
proudest men. 1596 /é¢d. v. iii. 24 Tben did he set her by 
that snowy one, .. Of both their beauties to make paragone 
1664 Evetvs tr. Freart’s Archit, Ep. Ded. 1 A Work.. 
worthy to gu in paragon with it. 

II. Specific and technical applications. 

4. A perfect diamond; now applied to those 
weighing more than a hundred carats. [So in 
mod.F.] In quot. 16¢6 fg. of a person. 


1616 B. Jonson Devil au Ass iu. i, He is no great large 
stone, but a true paragon, He has alf his corners. 1622 
Matynes Auc. Law Aerch. 75 The fassets must be in- 
dustriously wrought, which in great stones of 10 or 12 Carrats 
maketh them to be Paragons, that is to say, in all perfection. 
1647 R. Stapviton Favenal 241 That stone, which for a 

ragon was set. 1863 Chamécrs’ Bk. of Days 1. 484/t 

nly six very large diamonds (called paragons) are known. 

+b. Also faragon-stone. Obs. 

1558 Warpe tr. Alexis’ Secr. 1. 94b, Take Cristall, or 
paragon stone. 1573 Art of Limming 9 ‘Vake a beade of 
Christall or a Paragon stone. 1629 Maxwett tr. [feradiau 
(1635) 250 His Rings set witb Paragon Stones, 1698 Frver 
Acc. E. India & P, 213 The Diamond ..Witbout Spots or 
Foulness, is called a Paragon-stone. 

+5. A kind of double camlet; a stuff used for 
dress and upholstery in the seventeenth and early 
eighteenth century. Oés. [Cf. F. parangon de 
Venise, the finest stlk stuffs from Venice (Ltttré).] 

¢1605 Allegations of Worsted Weavers (B. M. Add. MS. 

12504, art, 64) The Paragon, Peropus, and Pbiliselles may be 
affirmed to be douhle chamblet; the difference being only 
the one was double in the warpe, and the other in the wioo)ff. 
1618 Naworth Housch. Bhs. (Surtees) 74, xij yards of water 
paragon for my Lady at vs. viijd...5 yards of French green 
paragon ..xxvs.xd. 1659-60 Pepys Diary 8 Mar., Took my 
wife by land to Paternoster Row, to buy some Paragon for 
a petticoat and so home again. 1674 Lond, Gaz. No. 852/4 
Hangings for a Room of Green Paragon. 1678 /lemings 
tn Oxford (O.H.S.) 1. 255, 7 yards & an balfe of black 
Paragon for a [Undergraduate's] Gowne. 1739 Oédserv. 

Wool o ite in Beck Draper's Dict. 245 Para- 
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gon .. stuff of combing wool. attrié, 1719 D'Urrey Pills 
(1872) III. 173 The Plowman, the Squire, tbe Erranter 
Clown, At bome she subdued in her Paragon Gown., 

+6. A ktnd of black marble: see quot. 1753. 
Obs. [F. parangon a kind of black marble of 


Egypt and Greece (1 tttré).] 

(1632 Litucow Trav. vi. 267 Tbe floore being curiously 
indented witb intermingled Alabaster and black shining 
Parangone.) 1645 EveLvN ty May (1879) I. 227 A 
nicbe of paragon for the statue of tbe Prince now living. 
1753 CuamBers Cycl. Supp., Paragoue,. the name given by 
many to tbe basaltes, a black marble, used as a touchstone. 

1. Printing. Name ofa large size of type inter- 
mediate between Great Primer and Double Pica, 
about 32 lines to the inch. Now usually callcd 
‘two-line Long Primer’. 

19706 Specimen of Letters b1, in H. Hart Century of Oxf 
Typog. 67 Paragon Roman (Bought 1706). Paragon Italick 
(Bougbt 1706). 1824 J. Jouxson 7ypogy. Ik. 77 Paragon 
is tbe only letter that has preserved its name, being called 
so by all the printing nations. 1843 Penuwy Cycl. XXV. 
456/x Of types larger than those employed for book-work, 
the first, in an ascending series, is called Paragon. 1887 
T. B. Reeo Old Eng. Letter Foundries 34 The first named 
(Trafalgar) bas disappeared in England, as also has Paragon. 

B. adj, (Perh. originatiny tn a¢trzd. use of the sb.] 
Of surpasstng excellence, perfect in excellence. 


(See also 4b. 

160x Hoctanp Pliny |. 457 We may be bold to compare 
them with that Paragon-coronet of the Greeks, which passeth 
al otbers. 1632 WentwortH Let. 24 Sept. in Gardiner //is¢. 
Chas. I, |. Pref. 14 1f 1 do not fall square, and ., paragon, 
in every point of duty to my master. 1672 Sir T. Browne 
Let. to Friend §29 Those jewels were paragon, without 
flaw, bair, ice, or cloud. 1825 R. P. Warp / remain III. 
xv. 345 Presuming to have had opinions, wbicb this paragon 
Lord does not approve. 

(.Vote. Tbis word appears first in Italian (14th c.), whence 
in Fr.,Sp.,ete. The notion of Diez that paragon originated 
in Sp., from the prep. phrase fara con (which is sometimes 
= ‘in comparison with ) is historically untenable. But it is 
not certain whether the original sense of Iu paragoue was 
‘comparison’, or ‘touch-stone'; in the latter sense it might 
stand for pietva dt paragoue. For tbe etymology, Tobler 
(Zeitschr. Ront. Phil. (1880) 1V. 373) suggested derivation 
from tbe Gr. vb. mapaxovay ‘to sharpen or whet one thing 
against another’, f. axovn ‘whetstone ’, supposing that this 
may have developed the sense ‘touch-stone’, or that the It. 
vb. faragonare may have been formed from mapaxovar, 
witb tbe sense of ‘try or compare by rubbing together’, 
whence faragone the act of doing this, piretra di paragone 
‘comparison stone, touch-stone’, <A med. Gr. mapaxorn is 
cited as applied to a smooth bard stone used to polish the 
gold laid on in illuminating. Lut the suggestion presents 
various difficulties.) 

Paragon (pz‘rigdn), v. Also 7 -one, paran- 
gon, parragon. [f. PARAGON sb.: cf. F. para(z)- 
gonner, lt. para(n \wonare ‘to equall, to paragone, 
to compare’ (Florio), Sp. parangonar ; see prec.} 

l. ¢rans. To place side by stde; to parallel, 
compare. (Now archaic or poetic.) 

21586 Sinney Arcadia t. (1590) Liij, The picture of 
Pamela..whiche in little forme he ware in a Tablet..pur- 
Posing. to parazon the little one with Artesias length. 1600 
O.E. (2M. Sutctirre) Rept, to Lidel 1. i, 1 An excellent and 
singular woman, to bee parangoned with the famous women 
of ancient time. 1606 SHaks. Aut. & Cli. v. 71. 1667 
Mitton P. L. x. 426 Lucifer, so by allusion calld, Of that 
bright Starr to Satan paragond. 1894 .\. Austin in Blackw. 
Mag. Sept. 312 Baby tillows, mere cradles rather .. when 
paragoned with these monsters of the real deep. 

2. To match, tomate. (Now /foettc, etc.) 

¢1615 Sin W. Mure Sons, vii, My loue, my lyfe.. Bright 
spark of beutie, paragon'd by few. 1697 Evetyn Wusnism, 
vii, 239 Sucb proof of their Abilities. .as may rigbtly paragon 
them with..the Ancients. 1835 Lytton Avensi vi. v, [It 
was] a virtue nature could not paragon, words could not 
repay. 1872 Browninc /tfine xxiii, To join your pcers, 
paragon cbarm witb charm, As I shall show you may. 

+3. To excel, surpass. Ods. 

1604 Suaks. Oth, u. i, 62 He batb atchieu'd a Maid That 
paragons description, and wilde Fame. 

+4. To set forth as a paragon or perfect model. 

1613 Suans. //en. V/f/, ut. iv. 230 We are contented To 
weare our mortall State to come, with her..before the 
primest Creature Tbat’s Parragon’d 0’ th’ World. 

+5. To scrve as a paragon or model of; to 
typify, exemplify. Ods. 

1617 Cottins Def BP. Ely. Abstr. of Contents ii, Peter the 
fitter to paragon tbe Church, because a great sinner and so 
apt to shew niercie. : 

+6. intr. To compare, compete, vie with. Obs. 

1620 SHELTON Quz.r. II. 1v. ix. 123 Few or none could for 
Feature paragon witb ber, and much less excel her. 

Paragonite (px ragonait). Jf. [Named 
1848, from Gr. mapayov pr. pple., leading aside or 
astray, misleading +-1TE1!.] A hydrous mica con- 
taining sodium, and so disttnguished from common 
or potash mica (muscovite).  /aragonite-schist, 
a mtca-schist tn which paragonite takes the place 


of muscovite. 

1849 J. Nicot .1//#. 163 The mica slate. .named paragonite. 
1868 Dana Ist. (ed. 5) 488 Paragonite constitutes the mass 
of the rock at Monte Campione. 

Hence Paragoni‘tic a., characterized by the 
presence of paragonite. 

1868 Dana Afin. (ed. 5) 488 The rock..containing cyanite 
and staurotide, called paragonitic or talcose schist. 

+Paragonize,v. Obs. [f. Pawacon sd. + -12E.] 


1. trans. To compare, put in competition or | 


rivalry; = PARAGON v. I. 


’ 


PARAGRAPH. 


1589 Putrennam Eng. Poesie ut. xix. (Arb.) 241 Faire 
women whose excellencie is discouered by paragonizing or 
setiing one to another. 1656 Eart Mono. tr. Boccadini's 
Advts. fr. Parnass. Wu. xxxiil. (1656) 282 Those, who pre- 
sumed too much upon themselves, and dared to paragonise 
their privat Nobility, witb his immense fortune who reigned, 

2. To match, to equal: = Panacon v. 2. 

1606 G. Wlooncockxe)] Lives Emperors in Hist. fustine 
Ggij, He hued without al example, no man euer para- 
gonizingbim. 1635 J. Havwarptr. Sioudi’s Banish'd virg. 
65 If there was avy accomplish’d Gentleman, that .. para- 
gonized Perospbilo. 

3. To serve as a model of, exemplify, typify : 
PARAGON ¥. 5 

1586 A. Day Eng, Secretary i. (1625) 147 All those excel- 
lencies, which none but her selfe can paragonize. 

Pa‘ragonless, a. rare. [f. as prec. + -LEss.] 
Without a paragon, matchless, peerless. 

1599 NasHe Leuten Stuffe (1871) 53 Whilst I loitered in 
this paragonless fish-town, city, town or country. 

Paragoric, obs. form of Parzcorte, 

+ Paragram. Oés. [f. Gr. phrase ra mapa 
ypappa cxwpyara, lit. ‘jokes by the letter’) A 
kind of play upon words, consisting in the alteration 
of one Ictter or group of letters of a word. 

By some writers restricted to the change of the initial 
letter or letiers, as in Bider‘us Mero for Viberius Nero, 
but Aristotle included such as xoAag for xopag. 

21679 Howses Xheforick i. x. (1631) 116 Paragrams; 
that is, allusions of words are graceful, if they be well placed. 
1711 Appison Séct. No, 61 #2 Aristotle. describes two or 
three kinds of Puns, wbich he calls Paragrams. 1753 Mrt- 
MotH tr. Cicero's Lett. 1v. xviii, Unless it be some smart 
pun, or elegant hyperbole, some striking paragram, or some 
arcb and uneapected turn, Nite, A Paragram isa species of 
thepun whicb consists in changing the initial letters of a naine. 

So Paragra‘mmatist [Gr. *napaypappariarys : 
see prec, and -1sT], a maker of ‘ paragrams’. 

1711 Appison Sfect. No. 61 »3 A Gentleman wbom he 
looked upon to be the greatest Paragrammatist among the 
Moderns. 

Paragraph (px'ragraf), sd. Also 6-7 -graff(e. 
[a. F. paragraphe (13th c. tn Hatz.-Darm.) = It. 
paragrafo, ad. late L. paragraph-us, a. Gr. mapa- 
ypapos orty, a short hortzontal stroke drawn below 
the beginning of a ltne in which a break in the 
scnse occurs (see Kenyon /’a/xogr. 27); also 
= mapaypapy a passage so marked; f. mapa- by 
the side + -ypaos wiitten.] 

1. A symbol or character (now usually | or JP) 
formerly used to mark the commencement of a new 
sectton or part of a narrative or discourse; now, 
sometimes introducing an editortal odster dictum 
or protest, and sometimes as a reference to a 


marginal note or foot-note. 

Its original use is common in Middle English MSS. (where 
the form is often a red or blue @,@ or D, ). [twas retained 
by the early printers, and remains in the Bible of 1611 (but 
only as far as Acts xx), no doubt because every verse begins 
a new line, so that the metliod of indicating a paragraph 
hy ‘indenting’ (as done by Tindale, Coverdale, and the 
Revisers of 1881-5) was not available. 

1538 Exvvor Dict, Paragraphus,& paragraphum, a para 
grate, 1565 Coorer /hesanrus Introd. .1v, Which he may 
find out by this Paragraffe 4. 1623 Coc Krram, /'arag7 aph, 
4 note set in the margent of a booke, to obserue and marke 
the differing discourses therein. 1691 Mirce Eng. Grant, 
(ed. 2) 126 Formerly. .they used this Figure 4] termed a Pif- 
crow, and by the Printers, Paragraph. 1824 L. Murrav Eng. 
Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 412 A Paragraph 4 denotes the beginning 
of a new subject, or a sentence not connected with the fore- 
going. This character is chiefly used in the Old, and in the 
New Testaments, 1824 J. Jounson /vpogr. IL. ili. 52 At 
present, parazraplhis are seen only in Bibles. 

2. A distinct passage or sectton of a discourse, 
chapter, or book, dealing with a particular point 
of the subject, the words of a distinct speaker, etc., 
whether consisting of one sentence or of a number 
of sentences that are more closely connected with 
each other than with what stands before and after. 
Such a passage was at first usually indicated by 
the mark described above; but afterwards, as now, 
by beginning on a new line, which ts indented or 
set back by the space of an ‘em-quad’, and ends 
without running on to the next passage; hence, in 
refcrence to typography or manuscript, a paragraph 
is a portion of the text between two such breaks ; 
but, tn a Icss technical scnse, tt ts sometimes applied 
to any passage which, from its nature, might or 
ought to be so tndicated tn writing or printing. 

1525 tr. Jerome of Brunswick's Surg. Tvj/1 In the xxv 
cbapytre .. in the seconde paragraphe. 1545 ASCHAM 
Toxoph, i. (Arb.) 78, I call that by bookes and chapiters, 
whyche tbe greke booke deuideth by chapiters and para- 
grapbes. 1664 H. More Jyst, [nig. 470 [He] tells us the 
best way..in a Paragraph worthy to be written in letters 
of Gold, toward the end of the first part of the Homily. 1705 
R. Cromwetrin Eng. Hist, Rev. (1898) XII. 122 This short 
paragraph hath a deal of matter init. 1706 Puiturs, Para- 
graph, a Portion of Matter in a Discourse or Treatise, 
contained between two Breaks, ¢.e. which begins with a new 
Line, and ends where the Line breaks off. 1830 D’Isractt 
Chas. [, 111. vi. 103 A chronicle which contracts many an 
important event into a single paragraph. 1863 Miss BrADDON 
Eleanor's Vict. (1878) 1. ti. 17 The letter.,.was written in 
sharp and decisive paragraphs, and ‘in a neat firm hand. 

b. A distinct article or section of a law or legal 


document, usually numbered. Ps 


PARAGRAPH. 


1532 Hu ort, Paragraffe or sence in lawe wrytten, or 
opinion written before a sentence in lawe. 
Broke Patriot, (1749) 84 Our obligation to submit to the 
civil law is a principal paragraph in the natural law. 1813 
Wruuxcton Le?. to Eart Bathurst 3 July in Gurw. Desf. 
X. 507, I beg your Lordships particular attention..to the 
13th paragraph of the instructions. 1883 Awzles Supr. Crt. 
xxvii. vil, Every affidavit shall be.. divided into paragraphs, 
and every paragraph shall be ninmbered consecutively, and 
as nearly as may be shall be confined to a distinct portion of 
the subject. 

3. A short passage, notice, or article in a news- 
paper or journal, without a heading, or having 
only a side heading; an item of news. 

The paragraphs here are quite independent and uncon- 
nected with each other, but they constitute collectively 
a suinmary of local or general news or gossip, or of ‘notes’ 
on some special subject or department. 

1769 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 212 He [the newsprinter] has 
made a flaming paragraph of it. 1780 Newgate Cal. V. 202 
‘Uhe writer..inserted various paragraphs in the news-papers 
in favour of the unfortunate men. 1833 Ht. Martineau 
Loom & Lugger u. Vv. 79 Handing the newspaper to his 
sister and pointing out a paragraph. 1882 Prsopy Zug. 
Journalism xi. 78 The A/orning Post .. made a name for 
itself by its fresh and sparkling paragraphs of Court and 
fashionable gossip. 1902 Besant Five Vears’ Tryst 9§ 
Next day there was a paragraph in the London papers [etc.]. 

4. attrib. and Comd, 

1769 Middlesex Frul. 14-16 Sept. 4/4 A paragraph writer 
shall kill you the stoutest man in the kingdom for his six- 
pence, and bring him to life again for another. 1798 Wotcorr 
(P. Pindar) Vales of Hoy Wks. 1812 IV. 418 The Prince of 
Paragraph-makers, The Nabobof News. 1813 Hazurrt Pol. 
ss. (1819) 9 Disposing of their government at the will of 
every paragraph-monger. 1881 Daily News 22 Mar. 6/4 
[He]explained that paragraph advertisements were advertise- 
ments appearing in the body of the paper amongst the news. 

Paragraph (pe'rigraf), v. [f. prec. sb ] 

41. ¢rans. To sign, toinitial; =PaRAPH v. 2. Obs. 

1601 J. Wnee.er /7eat. Comm, oo Giuen..at Praghe.. 
Subscribed Rudolph, Paragraphed I. D. W. Freymondt. 
1652 Eve yn S¢, /rance Misc. Writ. (1805) 68 [They] deliver 
them [reports] to the Grefher or Clerk, by whom they are 
to be allowed, that is, Paragraphed in parchment. 

2. To mention in a paragraph; to write a news- 
paper paragraph or short notice about. Also absol. 

1764 Foote Patron in. Wks. 1799 1. 359, 1 will paragraph 
you in every newspaper. 1774 Hest. lag. Il. 489 We'll 
paragraph and puff. 1777 Suerian Sch. Scand. 1.11, Lam 
sneered at by all iny acquaintance, and paragraphed in the 
newspapers. 1827 A.xramtiner 749/2 The newspapers had 
already begun to paragraph hin as a ‘Nonpareil’, 1889 
Daity Tet. 11 Nov., No one was more paragraphed and 
puffed. ; 

+b. To treat of (a matter) in a paragraph. Ods. 

1774 R. Goucu Let, in Nichols Lt, Anecd. 18th ¢. (1814) 
VIII. 611 What.,the inenial tribe would paragraph to the 
newspapers. : : ‘ 

c. With extension expressing the result achieved. 

1815 in Southey Lif A. Bett (1844) ILI. 573 For very little 
money you may be paragraphed up to the episcopal throne, 
1828 Examiner 658/1 His enemies..squibbed, and para- 
graphed, and taradiddled him to death. 1830 /é7d, 610/2 
‘The Politician must be quacked, paragraphed, clubbed, and 
coteried into notoriety. 

3. To divide into or arrange in paragraphs. 
(Chiefly in fasszzve.) 

1799 C. Winter in W. Jay Lz (1843) 27 The whole is so 
injudiciously paragraphed, and so wretchedly unconnected. 
1885 Athenzunt 14 Nov. 635/2 This .. contains H. M. 
inspectors’ reports..classified, paragraphed,and summarized, 

Paragrapher (pzragrafo1). [f. prec. + -ER1.] 
One who writes paragraphs, a paragraphist. 

1822 J. Witson in Blackw. Mag. X1. 362*, I detest news- 
writers — paragraphers — spouting-club speechifiers. 1899 
Westen, Guz. 10 July 2/1 The play unheralded by the 
paragrapher or the Press. 

|| Paragraphia (peragre fia). Path. [mod. 
L., f. Parna-11 + Gr. -ypagia writing.] The aphasic 
symptom of writing one word for another. 

1878 tr. //. von Ziemssen's Cyct. Med. X1V. 789 Morbid 
paragraphia, like morbid paraphasia, presents itself in mild 
and in severe forms. 1899 Alfoutt's Syst. Aled. VII. 442 
Paraphasia and paragraphia are incoérdinate rather than 
paretic or paralytic defects of speech. 

Paragraphic (peragrefik), 2. [f. Para- 
GRAPH + -Ic, The adj. mapaypaqux-ds was used in 
Greek, but not in the English senses } 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature or form of 


a paragraph or paragraphs. 

1790 Lystander 94 The stimulating influence of puffing 
spice and paragraphic Cayenne. 1813 Ldin, Rev XXI. 
221 Some unprosperous member of the paragraphic corps. 
1848 G. S. Faser A/any Mansions Pref. (1851) 41 ‘Vransla- 
tion and paragraphic division of the Cosmogony down to 
the end of the Fourth Day. 1866 Atheneum 29 Dec. 870 
Sententious and paragraphic common-places. 

2. Lath, Of or pertaining to paragraphia. 

1899 Altbutt’s Syst, Afed, VII. 435 The writing. .of other 
as may show defects of a paragraphic type. /d/d. 445 

n persons who have heen much accustomed to write, it is 
possible that writing (though at first of a paragraphic type) 
inay be executed, ' . 

Paragraphical (pxragrefikal), a. [fas prec. 
+ -AL.] = prec. 1. 

1748 H. Watrote “ett, to /#. Afann (1834) Il. 242 Adieu! 
I am very paragraphical and you see have nothing to say. 
1784 New Spectator No. 9. 8 A list of the snms paid to the 
Editors of six of the morning papers for the paragraphical 
support of a certain unpopular measure. 1785 CruTweELL 
Pref, to Bp. Wilson's Bible bij, The verses heing numbered 
in the margin, and distinguished in the text by para- 


1736 Botinc-° 


454. 


graphical marks. a@ oY Poe Marginalia Wks. 1864 III. 
577 His essays have thus only paragraphical effect; as 
wholes, they produce not the slightest impression. 

Paragra‘phically, acu. [t. as prec. +-ny 2.] 
a. In or by means of paragraphs; paragraph by 
paragraph. b. In the style of, or by means of, 
newspaper paragraphs. 

#1713 Evtwoop Autodiog. (1765) 293, 1 began the Book 
again, and reading it with Pen in Hand, answered it para- 
graphically asl went. 1727 Baitey vol. Il, Paragraphically, 
Paragraph hy Paragraph, or in Paragraphs. 1793 Sporting 
Mag. 1, 108 Frequently announced paragraphically in the 
papers. 1890 Pa/t all G.18 Jan. ne Writing condensedly 
and paragraphically. 

Paragraphing (pe'rigrafin), 7.56. [-1nG1.] 
The action of ParnacrarH v, a, The writing ot 
newspaper paragraphs or treating of a subject by 
means of these. b. Arrangement or division into 
paragraphs, Also attr7d. 

(a. 1805 SurR inter in Lond, (1206) 11. 71 Many powerful 

rivals have started in the art of paragraphing, and the 
mystery itself has considerably sunk in its credit. 1803 
J. McCartuy Red Diumonds 11. 230 About whom every 
one jn the paragraphing line wrote paragraphs, 
» b. 1881 Arhenzum 23 Apr. 562/1 The arrangement is 
different and the paragraphing is altered, but otherwise the 
matter is toa large extent a reprint. 1899 F. C. Conypeare 
in Amer. Frut. Theol. Oct. 705, 1 have..reproduced the 
punctuation and paragraphing of the MS. 

Paragraphism (pe‘rigrafiz’m), [f. PARAGRAPH 
sb, + -18M.] The system or practice of composing 
or printing newspaper paragraphs. 

1846 Por Duychink Wks. 1864 111. 64 A hrevity that de- 
generated into mere paragraphism. 1890 Univ, Rev. Sept. 
78 The daily newspapers..are overrun with social para- 
graphism. 

Paragraphist (pzxrigrafist). [f as prec. + 

-1st.] A professional writer of newspaper para- 
graphs. 
_ 1798 in Spirit Pub, Frnés.(1799) 11. 350 Every paragraphist 
is justly noticing the immense public advantages which 
await the issue of the late..victory. 1805 Surr Winter zn 
Lond, (1806) III. 247 A hireling pamphleteer and para. 
graphist. 1892 7zes 6 Feb. 9/5 ‘hose powers of darkness, 
the descriptive reporter and the sensational paragraphist. 

+ Paragraphi'stical, a. Ols. rare—'. [f. as 
prec. +-ICAL.] = PARAGRAPHIC 1 (but purporting 
to be used nonsensically). 

@ 1625 Fretcuur Fair Afaid ui. i, Let_us a little examine 
the severall conditions of our Paragraphisticall suitors. 

Pa‘ragraphize, v. monce-wd, [f. as prec. + 
-IZE.] ¢n¢r. To write paragraphs for the newspapers. 

1826 DisraEtt Irv. Grey 111. viii. 123 Do you ever see the 
*Age'?..Is it true that his Lordship paragraphisesa little? 

+Paragraphly, adv. Obs. |f. as prec. + 
-LY2.] Paragraph by paragraph, paragraphically. 

1678 Sir A. Forrester in Lauderd. Papers (Camden) ITI. 
Ixxxi. 137 That the draught of the intended Addresse might 
be taken paragraphly into consideration. /d7d, 138 The 
House had paragraphly and very fully heard and debated it. 

Paragraphy (pz'ragrafi). [f. PARAGRAPH: see 
-GRAPHY.} ‘the writing of newspaper paragraphs ; 
hewspaper paragraphs collectively or as a class. 

1896 Critic (N.Y.) 25 Jan. 64/2 There has been a whirl of 
paragraphy over the secession of Mr, P. C. from the 
Lyceum. | /d/d. 17 Oct. 233 In these days of literary para- 
graphy..it requires some ingenuity to keep up an incognito. 

Paragration, obs. variant of PERAGRATION. 


Paraguay (px'ragwé!). [The name of a river 
and Republic of South America. ] 

1. The South American shrub //ex parvaguayensis, 
commonly called Maté, the leaves of which are 
dried or roasted, and infnsed as a beverage in the 
same way as tea. Hence Paraguay-tea 

1727-41 Cuamspers Cyct., Paraguay,..a celebrated plant 
of the shrub kind.. better known among us under the 
denomination of South-Sea Tea. /é/d., The use of Paraguay 
began lately to obtain in England; where many people 
seemed to hke it as well as tea. 1802 Brookes’ Gazetteer 
(ed. 12) s. v., The valuable herb called Paraguay,..the infu- 
ston of which is drank, in all the Spanish provinces of S. 
America, instead of tea. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Para- 
guay-tea, the leaves of the South American holly, /fe+ 
Paraguensts. 

2. Paraguay herb: see quots. 

1748 Earthquake of Peru iii. 263 They make use of the 
Herbof Paraguay, which some call St. Bartholoinew’s Herb. 
1887 Motoney forestry IV. A/r. 396 Paraguay Herb (Man- 
dellia diffusa, .).—Small herb. In South America this 
plant is used as an emetic. 

Paraheliotropic (px:rahiliotrg'pik), a. Bot. 
[f. Gr. mapa- aside + #Atos sun +-7pomos turning + 
-ic: cf. Heniorropic.] Of leaves: Turning their 
edges in the direction of incident light. 

1880 C. & F. Darwin AJovent, Pt. 419 The leaves of some 
plants when exposed to an intense and injurious amount of 
light direct themselves, by rising or sinking or twisting, so 
as to be less intensely illuininated. Such movements have 
sometimes been called diurnal sleep... They night be called 
paraheliotropic. 1881 Darwin in Nature X XITI. 409/2 With 
several species of Hedychium, a widely-different parahelio. 
tropic movement occurs. eae _— 

Paraheliotropism = (pz:rahilig*trdpiz’m). 
Bot, [f.as prec. + -1sM.] A tendency in plants 
when exposed to brilliant light to turn their leaves 
parallel to the incidence of the light-rays. 

1881 Darwin in Matire XXIII. 409/1 This remarkable 
movement I have called paraheliotropism. /6id., F. Miller 


1 par(r\akeet, 


PARAKEET. 


doubts whether so strongly marked a case of parahelio- 
tropism would ever be observed under the duller skies of 
England. : 

Parahyal, -hypnosis : see Para-1, 

Parail, -aile, -aille, var. Parrin, Paret Obs. 

Parais, Paraison, obs. f. ParapisE, Parison. 

Parakeet (pxrikit), paroquet (pa'1Wkét), 
parr-. lorms: a. 6 parroket, 7 parrocquet, 
parocket, 7-9 perroquet, (8 paraquet), 8- 
paro-, parroquet. 8. 6(?parakitie), parrachito, 
6-7 paraquit(t)o, 7 parraquito, parakito, 
-keeto, -chito, -queie\to; perokito, -chito; 
par(r)akita; parraketto, paraketo, -cketto, 
paroqueto, 7-8 paraquetto. y. 7 parakeete, 
parrakeit, 7-8 parakite, (8 parrochite, paro- 
queet, 9 -keet), 7~ parakeet, 8- parrakeet. 
[Several forms, repr. (a) OF. faroguet (14th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), mod.F. perroguet parrot; (B) It. 
parrochetto, -ucchetto, perrochetto (also in Florio, 
farochito ‘a little Parret or Parochito’), Sp. per?- 
gutto (recent) ; (y) an anglicized form of this as 
The OF. favoguet is held by Dar- 
mesteter to be ad. It. parvochetto, dim. of pa‘rroco 
parson (cf. mozzcau sparrow, dim. of soize monk) ; 
but some think the typical It. form to be parruc- 
chetto, as dim. of parrucca ‘pernke, periwig’, in 
reference to the plumage of the head in some 
species. In Sp. ferzgzzto is a later dim. of the 
much commoner name /erico, supposed to be thie 
same word as /’ertco, coiloquial dim. of Pedro 
Peter: cf. Parror. The relations between the 
Sp. and It. forms cannot be settled until the 
chronology is known; prob. the name has been 
modified by popular etymology in one or both. 

As the parrot was known in Italy from Roman times 
downward, the name parrochetfo, etc., may have originated 
there rather than (as sometimes assumed) with the Spanish 
and Portuguese navigators.] : 

A bird of the parrot kind; now sfec. applied to 
the smaller birds included in the order, esp. those 
having long tails. 

The species best known and having the widest range is the 
ring-necked parakeet (Palgornis torguatus), often kept as 
a cage bird; another well-known species isthe Alexandrine 
parakeet (P. alexandri); the common parakeet of the 
United States is Conzsus carolinensis; special genera of 
parrots are known as grass- parakeets, ground- parakeets. 

a, 1581 Hamttton Cath. Traict. in Cath, Tractates 
(S. T. S.) ro2 For bim and sik vtheris, quha lyk parrokettis 
enterteneis the auditouris be clattering tellis, 1687 A. 
Lovett tr. Thevenot's Trav. i. 38 In some places Parroc- 
quets are taken after the same manner. 1698 Frocer Voy. 
47 Small birds, with fine feathers: among them there are 
Perroquets, Cardinals, and Colibries. 1698 Fryer Acc. 
£. India & P. 71 Here were some Flocks of Parockets. 
1713 Berketey Guard. No. 49 ® 7, 1 look on the beaus and 
ladies as so many paraquets in an aviary. 1718 Prior Dove 
91, I would not give my Paroquet For all the Doves that 
ever flew. 1776 Phil. 7yans. LXVI. 574 A perroquet.. got 
from his master some of the boiled fish. 1796 STEDMAN Suer7- 
naam II, xvii, 32 Beautiful paroquets, which are a species of 
parrots, but smaller though not less common. 1846 G. 
Garpner Brazil 179 Parroguets, ..keeping up an almost 
continual cry of Parroquet—Parroquet. 

B. css Cart. Wyatr &. Dudley’s Voy, W. Ind. (Hak. 
Soc.) 38 Infinite store of parratts, parakities, and other great 
birds of most fine and well mixed collers. 1596 RaLeicu 
Discov. Griana 61 They brought vs also..a sort of Para. 
quitos, no bigger than wrens. 1599 T. Mlouret] Si/é- 
eaormes 66 Millet seede wherewith Parrachitos are fed. 
1603 FLorio A/ontaigne 1. Vill. (1632) 214 Loved .. for our 
pastimes, as we do apes, monkies, or perokitoes. 1644 
Qvartes Sheph. Orac. iv, We discipline them, teach them 
how to prate, Like Parakitoes, words they know not what. 
@ 1652 Brome City IV/t 1. 1. Wks. 1873 I. 286 Madame, how 
does your Monckey, your Parrot, and Parraquitoes? 1652 
S. S. Secretary's Studie 37, None of your jigging Girles, 
that pearch Paraquettos on their fists. 1675 Lom. Gaz. No. 
1014/4 A Green Parraketto, with a black and red Ring 
about his Neck, lost. 1682S. Witson Acc. Caroltina 12 In 
the woods great plenty of wilde.. Turtle Doves, Paraquetos, 
and Pidgeons. 1688 R. Hoime Armoury un. eat: The 
Scarlet Parakeeto, is no larger than a Black bird. 1706 
Pups, Paraguetto, a small sort of Parret,a Bird. 

y. 1621 Sir R, Boyte Diary in Lismore Papers (1886) 11. 
15 A purse of sylck lyke a parakeete. 1688 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 2341/4 A Little Parakeet with a red Head, a green, 
red, and black Tail.. flew out of a Window.,,on Sunday last. 
1700 Wattace Acc. New Caledonia in Darien in ATisc. 
Cur, (1708) 111. 417 Parrots of many kinds, Parakites 
Macaws. 1705 Bosman Guinea xv. (1721) 255 ‘l'wo small 
Parrocbites, or Guinea Sparrows. 1750 G. Hucues Bar- 
badoes 1. 73 The Parakite..is of the frugivorous Kind 
and about the Bigness of a Thrush. 1847 L. Hunt Zen, 
Women, & B. (1876) 36 What prodigious chattering and 
brilliant colours in the maccaws and penakects. 1853. 
Kinestey Aypatia xxii, Strange birds from India, para- 
keets, peacocks, pheasants. 1879 E. Arnotp Lf, Asia (1889) 
151 Wild fruit.. plucked By purple parokeet. 

b. Applied allusively to persons, i. e. in reference 
to the chattering or imitative faculty of the birds, 


or to their gay plumage: cf. Parnor sd, 

1596 Suaks. 1 /fen, 71, 11. iii. 88 Come, come, you Para- 
quito, answer me directly vnto this question, that I shall 
aske. 1650 B. Discollziiniusn 41 Some young Parackettoes 
now nursing up in the Universities. 1651 K. W. Conf 
Charac., Cambr. Minion, A Cambridge paraketo is an 
outlandish ape, whose mimick disposition makes her shape 
her seacole vestures into the form of the fashion, «@ 1668: 
Davenant Alan's the Master u, i, That damsel is too pert, 
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..you should keep these paraqueetos in a cage. 1876 Geo. 
Euot Dan, Der. xxxii, ‘Tbe young woman..a sort of | 
paroquet in a bright blue dress. _ 

Parakeratosis, -kinesia, etc.: see Para-11. , 

Parakite (pe rakoit). [In sense a, f. Para- 
(cHuTE) + Kits; in b, f.Gr mapa, Para-1 beyond + 
Kite.] a. A kind of large kite constructed so as 
to be inflated by the wind like a parachute, pro- 
posed by Simmons in 1875 for military use. b. 
A kind of tailless kite devised by Woglom in 1896 
for various scientific purposes. 

1875 10h Rep. Aeronaut. Soc. 75 An attempt was made 
by Mr. Simmons, the aéronaut, to supplement the employ- 
sment of a balloon in warfare by..a kite, which, from the 
‘peculiar nature of its construction, he designated the para- 
kite. It was, in fact, a combination of the parachute and 
kite. 1895 Bapen Powett in Fraud. United Service lust. 
888 Simnions, tbe aéronaut, tried in 1876 au apparatus under 
the name of the ‘parakite’ for raising a military observer. 
1896 G. 1. Woctom (title) Parakites; A Treatise on the 
Making and Flying of Tailless Kites for Scientific Purposes, 
[bid. 25 Inasmuch as ‘kite’ has been the name for a toy.. 
it has seemed proper to distinguish therefrom these ‘ para- 
kites ’, using tbe Greek prefix in its purport of dcyond the 
kite—an advanced kite. 1897 Daily News 4 Nov. 6/4 The 
processes of ‘ Parakite Photography’ are ininutely described. 

Parakite, -kitie, -kito: see PARAKEET. 


Paralactic (perilektik), 2 Chem. [Para-l 
2a.) In Paralactic acid, an isomeric modification 
of ordinary lactic acid, one of the two consti- 
tuents of sarcolactic acid, existing in the animal 
organism, especially in muscular flesh. Its salts arc 
Parala‘ctates. 

1877 Watts Fownes' Chem. 11. 328 Paralactic acid heated 
to 130° yields dilactic acid, convertible by water into ordinary 
lactic acid. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v., The paralactate 1s 
..thrown down as a mass of small, colourless crystals. 

Paralalia, -lampsis: see Para-! 1. 

Paralament, obs. form of PARLIAMENT. 

Paralax, obs. form of PARALLAX. 

Spear ce (parazIdfhaid). Chem. [Pan‘a-t 
2a.) A polymer of ALDENYDE, C,l!,,0;, a 
colourless liquid at ordinary temperatures; used 
as a narcotic and as a remedy against insomnia. 

1857 Murcer Elem. Chem. WI. 134 A third isomeric body 
termed paraldehyd, which is liquid, and boils at 257°. 188% 
Cart. Asney in Nature XXV. 191/1 Par-aldehyde has three 
molecules of aldehyde in its one molecule. 1885 ReMSEN 
Org. Chem. (1888) 49. 1896 Allbutt's Syst. Afed. 1. 242 
Paraldehyde produces few special effects other than those 
procuring sleep. : 

Paraleipsis, paralepsis: sec PARALIPSIS. 

Paralerema to Paralgia: sce Paita-! 1. 

+ Para‘lian. 0s. rare. [f. L. parali-us,a. Gr. 
mapaAi-os by the sea, maritime, f. mapa beside + 
GAs, GA- the sea.] A dweller by the sea. So 
+ Para lious a, dwelling or growing by the sca. 

1654 H. L’Estranct Chas. / (1655) 131 The Mediterraneans 
the Hishlanders muttered at the Imposition, alledging that 
it being a Naval Tax, it ought..to be born by the I’ar- 
alious, the Maritime parts. sae a Renon's Disp. 
247 The branches of paralious Tithymal. 1724 Dk, Wiarton 
Frue Briton No. 66 1]. 558 Vhe Paralians (or those who 
liv'd by the Water-side). 

Paraling, variant of PARELLING Ods. 

|| Paralipomena (pzrileippménd), sd. /. In 
4-6 (7 in Dicts.) paralipomenon (also 4 -lyp-), 
properly gen. pl.; in 9 rarely in sing. paralipo- 
menon (-leip-). [Late L. paralipomena, gen. pl. 
-6n (Jerome), a. Gr. mapadeerdpeva (things) left 
out; f. maradcimeiv to leave on one side, omit.] 

+l. (Almost always Paraltpomenon, repr. genit. 
pl. Mapadeimopévwy (sc. BiBAia), the title in LAX 
and hence in the Vulgate.) The books of Chronicles 
in the Old Testament: so called as containing 
parliculars omitted in the Books of Kings. Ods. 

a1340 Hampotr, Psalter cxxxv. 1 Grete louyng of pis 
psalme is shewyd in paralypomenon, 1388 Wvcuir 1 Chron. 
Prol., This book of Paralipomenon, the firste, bigynneth at 
Adam .. rehersinge many thingis whiche ben not writen in 
the book of Kingis before. a1548 Hatt Chron, [len, VI1T 
227 Wyllyam ‘Vyndale.. translated the .v. bookes of Moy'ses 

..the bookes of the Kynges and the bookes of Paralipo- 
menon [etc.} 1616 Buttokar Eug. Ex fos., aralipomenon, 
.. There are two bookes in the old testament so called, 
because many worthy histories omitted in the hookes of 
Kings, are there related. 1706 Puiturs, Paralipomena, 
the two Books of Chronicles. 

2. Vhings omitted in the body of a work, and 
appended as a supplement. (Rarely in sing. -ov.) 

3674 Boyte Grounds Corpusc. Philos. : To reserve these 
thoughts, asa kind of Paralipomena to his dialogue. 1690 
— Aledic, Hydrost. Postscr., A supplement to the first 
tome, containing divers historical paralipomena, that by 
mistake were omitted. 1887 T. A. Troucope What [ Re- 
member 1. 225 One more note..as a paraleipomenon to that 
Autobiography of my brotlier. 

||Paralipsis’pzxrili-psis). R/Ae?. Also-leipsis; 
erron, -lepsis, -lepsy. [a. Gr. mapadayis passing 
by omission, f. mapadeire to leave on one side, 
pass by ; late L. paralipsis (Aquila).] A rhetorical 
figure in which the speaker cmphasizes somcthing 
by affecting to pass it by without notice, usually 
by such phrases as ‘not to mention’, ‘to say 
nothing of’, 

185 A. Day Eng. Secretary u. (2625) 95 Paralepsis or 
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Oceupatio, wben in seeming to ouer-passe, omit, or let-slip 
a thing, we then chiefly speake thercof. 1589 PUTTENHAM 
Eng. Poesie mi. xix. (Arb.) 239 Paralepsis, or the Passager, 
1657 J. SmitH Alyst, Khet. 165 Paralipsis,.. Preterition. 
1842 Branne Dict. Sci., etc., Paralcipsis, in Rhetoric, the 
artificially exhibited omission or slight mention of some 
important point, in order to impress tbe hearers with in- 
dignation, pity, etc. 

Parall, variant of Pare. z. Obs. 

Parallactic (pxeialektik), 2. [ad. Gr. rapaad- 
Aaxrix-us of or by the parallax, f. verbs] adj. 
*mapaddakros, f. mapadacoev: see PARALLAX.) 
Pertaining, relating, or due to parallax. 

Parallactic inequality: see INequatity 4. t/arallactic 
instrument, telescope, etc.: former names for an EQuATORIAL, 

1630 R. N_ tr. Camden's Hist. Eliz. 53 Thomas Digsey, 
and Iobn Dey:.. haue learnedly proued by Paralactic 
Doctrine, that it [new star in Cassiopeia] was in the celestiall, 
notin the Elementary Region. 1670 Biount Glossog7. (ed. 3), 
Parallactic. 1764 Phil. Trans. LIV. 363 The parallactic 
telescope ought to be nearly of equal goodness with the 
transit telescope. 1789 Prazzt iéid. LXAXIX. 59 By the 
method of parallacticangles. 1834 Nat. Philos. lil. Astron. 
iii 84/1 (U. K. S.) The diurnal, or parallactic, libration. 
1887 Pall Mall G. 10 June 12/1 The parallactic motion of 
stars has been demonstrated by the Rev. Dr. Pritchard, of 
Oxford, under a process of making the stars photograph 
their position, perfected by bimself. 

t+ Paralla-ctical, ¢. Os. [See -1caL.] = prec. 

1671 Fiamsteco in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Afen (1841) 11. 109 
The parallactical angle. 1704 J. Haxrts Lex. /ech. I, 
Parallaetical A ngle,is an Anglemade bythe Oblique cutting 
of a Circle of Altitude, or Vertical Circle with tbe Ecliptick. 

Parallax (px1aleks). Also 6-7 paralax, 7 
parallaxe; also 7 in Gr. form parallaxis. [a. F. 
parallaxe (1537 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. Gr. mapadAafis 
change, alteration, alternation, mutual inclination 
of two lines meeting in an angle, f. mapadAagoeyv 
to alter, alternate; in mod.L.. paral/axis.] 

1. (Astron.) Apparent displacement, or difference 
in the apparent position, of an object, caused by 
actual change (or difference) of position of the 
point of observation; spec. the angular amount 
of such displacement or difference of position, 
being the anyle contained between the two straight 
lines drawn to the object from the two different 
points of vicw, and constituting a measure of the 
distance of the object. Also /ramsf. (quot. 1881). 

In Astronomy there are two kinds of parallax, viz. d/usna/ 
and annual, the former when a celestial ohject is observed 
from opposite points on the earth's su:fa. ¢, the latter when 
observed from opposite points of the earth's oréz#t. As the 
mean or proper position of the body is that which it wonld 
have if viewed in the one case from the earth's centre (or a 

int ina line wih it), in the other case from the centre of 
its orbit, the parallax is actually calculated and stated from 
these central points, and called geocentrie and heliocentric 
respectively, the base lines of these being the earth's radius 
ral the radius of its orbit. J//orfzontal parallax: the 
diurnal parallax of a heavenly body secn on the horizon. 

1612 Sunpen /Ulustr. Drayton's Poly-olb, xiv. 235 Those 
learned Mathematicians, by omitting of Paralax and re- 
fractions, deceiued themselues and posterity. 1663 Boyt 
Exp. Nat. Philos. \. ii. 33 Which they not irrationally 
prove by the Parallaxis (or Circular difference Letwixt the 
place of a Star, suppos‘d to be taken by two Observations, 
the one made at the Centre, and the other on the sur- 
face of the Earth). 16$5 /‘Ai/. Trans. 1. 106 He hath de- 
duced the Horizontal Parallax of this very Comet, 1696 
Wuiston 7h. Earth 1. (1722) 32 The fix'd Stars.. till very 
lately..were thought subject to no parallax at all. @1711 
Ken //ymns Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 1.44. saw it moving 
in a Sphear so high, Scarce any Parallax I cou’d descry. 
1812 WoopHousE Astron. xii. 98 The parallax of Mars was 
found to be about 23 seconds, 1867-77 G. F. Cuampers 
Astron. t 1. 2 The problem .. when solved [gives] the 
amount of the Sun’s equatorial horizontal parallax. 188: 
Vait in Nature X XV. 01/1 In these thermometers. .no pro- 
vision is made for avoiding parallax or personal equation. 

b. fig. 

1594 J. Davis Scaman's Seer. (1607) 19 To amend the 
parallax of false shadow cof your sight. 1599 Daniet 
l/usophilus 606 Vndeceiued with the Paralax Of a niis- 
taking eye of passion. 1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Alor. u. 
§ 3 Many things are known, us some are seen, that is by 
Parallaxis, or at some distance from their true and proper 
beings 1870 Max MUcier Se. Relig. (1873) 43 Unless we 
make allowance for this mental parallax [between material 
and spiritual], 1892 Nation 7 Apr. 262/3 The sort of 
parallax which exhibits the light of Whitman's fame at so 
different an angle in his own country and in England. 

+2. In general sense of Gr. mapaAAafis: Change, 
alteration. Obs. rare—'. 

1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles 11. 1v. 258 The Sun although it 
is not so variable as the Moon, yet. .it has its rapadAaayrs 
or mapada€ets, Paralaxes and Changes: it appears otherwise 
at rising, otherwise at noon, otherwise at setting. 


Parallel (pz 'rilel), 2. and sb. Also 6 para- 
lelle, 6-7 -allele, -alell, -alel, 7 -allell, -alele, 
7-8 parr-. [a. F. farallele (in Rabelais, 16th c.), 
ad. L. parallélus, a. Gr. mapdddndos beside one 
another, side by side, f. wapa- beside, alongside of 
+ dAAndAos one another.] A. ad). 

1. Lying or extending alongside of one another 
and always at the same distance apart; continu- 
ously equidistant: said of two or more lines, 
surfaces, or concrete things; also of one line, etc., 
Ettending alongside another at a continuously 
equal distance (const. /o, we). 

In Geom. applied to straight lines in tbe same plane, or to 
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planes, which never meet however far produced in either (or 
any) direction, or (according to the definition of modern 
geometry) which intersect at infinity; more rarely to curved 
lines or surfaces continuously equidistant, i.e. having 
common normals at all points (e.g. concentric circles or 
spheres); or to curves upon a curved surface (e.g. circles 
on a spbere) whicb are continuously at the same distance 
as measured upon that surface, or are in parallel planes. 

Parallel bars, a pair of bars supported on posts about 4 to 
6 feet above the ground, used for gymnastic exercises. 
Parallel roads (Geol.), name for a series of natural terraces 
at different levels on the side of a hill. 

1549 Compl Scot. vi. 47 Cosmaghraphie .. sal declair the 
eleuatione of the polis, and the lynis parallelis, and the 
meridian circlis. 31559 W. CunnincHam Cos»ogr. Glasse 37 
In a Sphere the parallele or equidistant Circles, have all 
one Pole. 1570 Bittincsi.ey Lnclid 1. defin. 35. 5b, Parallel 
or equidistant right lines are such, whicb being in one and 
the selfe same superficies, and produced infinitely on both 
sides, do neuer in any part concurre. 1600 Hak.uyt Voy. 
IIT. 56 Reuolutions., that are parallel to the equinoctiall are 
also parallel to the horizon. 1655 Evrtyn Diary 24 Feb., 
A chrystall ball sliding on parallel wyers. 1787 G. Winte 
Selbvrne t. 2 One straggling street, three quarters of a mile 
in length..running parallel with The Hanger. 1833 Lyett 
Princ, Geol. V1. 131 ‘Vhe parallel roads of Coquimbo, 
in Chili, /éfd., The analogous parallel roads of Glen Roy 
in Scotland. 1860 Tynpatt Glace, 1. i. 1,1... observed that 
the planes of cleavage were everywhere parallel. 1893 
Leann Wen. 1, 261 [He] exhibited... his skillon the parallel 
bars, horizontal pole, etcetera. . 

b. /ransf. Applied to various things involving 
geometrical parallelism in some way, esp. to me- 
chanical contrivances of which some essential parts 
are parallel, or which are used to produce paral- 


lelism of movement, etc. 

Parallel bar (see quot. 1875). Parallel circuit (Electr., 
a term loosely applied to a circuit connecting the same two 
points as are connected by another circuit; so paradlel con- 
nexion, etc. Parallel coping (see quot. 1842-76). Parallel 
file, a file with parallel edges, not tapering. Paratlel forces 
(Dynamics), forces acting in parallel lines, Parallel énife, 
a knife with two blades set parallel to each other, used for 
cutting thin sections for the microscope. Parallel lathe, 
a small lathe bearing several grinding wheels of different 
sizes, besides a brush, a drill, etc., which all run simul- 
taneously ; used by jewellers, dentists,etc. Parallel motion, 
(a) the motion cf anything which always remains parallel to 
itself, i.e. in the same direction; (4) a mechanical device by 
which alternating rectilinear is converted into circular 
motion, and vice versa. Paraliel perspective, perspective 
in which the plane of the drawing is parallel to a principal 
surface of tbe object delineated. Parat/el rod, the rod 
which connects the cranks of the driving-wheelson the same 
side of a locomotive so as to cause them to move together; 
the coupling-rod (Webster 1864). Parallel ruler (or rulers), 
an instrument for drawing parallel lines, consisting of two 
or more straizht rulers connected by jointed cross-pieces so 
as to be always parallel, at whatever distance they are set. 
Parallel sphere, the celestial or terrestrial sphere in that 

sition or aspect in which the equator is parallel to the 

orizon, i.e. at either of the poles; distinguished from oddiguc 
and right sphere. Farallel vice, ‘a vice whose jaws move 
in exact parallelism, a bar on one slipping in a socket on the 
other ‘(Knight Dict. Afech. 1875). ‘ 

1594 Biunpevit £-vere. 11, 1. xvii. (1636) 313 This kind of 
Spheare is called a parallel Spheare, in which Spheare they 
that dyell have six months days, and six months nights. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 5 Her body is..stuck all over 
with great black Bristles,.. set all in parallel order, with 
their ends all pointing towards the tayl. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn. 1, Parallel Ruler. 1829 Nat. Philos. 1. 
Mechanics un. xiii. 59 (U. K.S.) ‘Vhe most remarkable 
method of converting an alternate rectilinear motion into 
an alternate circular one, is that known by the name of the 
parallel motion invented by Watt for his double-acting 
steam-engine. 1830 Kater & Laxpsxer Mech, xvili, 260 
Parallel motion..the name is generally applied to all con- 
trivances by which a circular motion is made to produce a 
rectilinear one. 1842-76 Gwitt Archit. (ed. 7) Gloss. s. v. 
Coping, Coping equally thick throughout is called parallel 
coping. 1857 Wuewert Fist. Induct. Scz (ed. 3) 1. 381 
The earaitel motion of the Earth’s axis. 1859 Ruskin 
Perspeetive gt Vhe greatest masters are..fond of parallel 
pene 1875 KniGut Dict. Alech., Parallel bar,a rod 
in the side-lever engine, forming a connection with the 
pump-rods and studs along the center line of the levers. 
1878 Lumberman's Gaz. 5 Jan., Hehas successfully adopted 
the Austin parallel edger. 

+e. loosely (with fo or zwith): In the same 
parallel (of latitude) as, in a line with. Ods. 

1634 Sir T. Herpert 7rav. 6 In this latitude we were 
paralell to (/ater edd. with] Sierra Leoon. /6i¢. 216 On the 
eleuenth of Nouember, [we] were parallel to the greene 
Cape, and to the Gorgades, 

2. fig. Having the same or a like course, ten- 
dency, or purport ; running on the same or similar 
lines; resembling something else, or each other, 
throughout the whole cxtent; precisely similar, 
analogous, or corresponding. Const. as in 1. 

1604 Suaks. Ofh. 11. 111. 355 How am I then a Villaine, 
To-Counsell Cassio to this paralell course, Directly to his 
good? 1648 Sterry Serm. on Clouds 22 These Parallel 
places make ihose expressions seem Parallel: Angels, 
Cloudes. 1664 Power £.rp. PAstlos. wi. 156 Parallel and 
Analogical effects of Electrical with Magnetical Bodies. 
1718 Hickrs & Netson Acéttlewedl ut. Ixxiii. 387 Sorrow, 
that his Prudence should not be parallel to his Zeal. 1758 
J. S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771) 173 Having observed 
it to happen before ina parallel Case. 184: Myers Cath. 
Th, 66 There is nothing parallel to this in the history of 
any nation with which we are acquainted. 1875 JOWETT 
Plato Wil. 113 The parallel passage in the ninth book. 

+b. lqual in amount or worth, ? 0ds. 

a 1610 HEALEY Epictetus, Life (1616) A vj, Then hee should 
haue all Epictetus his wisdome inspired into him .. and so 
become paralell to that admired father, 1674 S. Jeake 
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Artth, (1696) 164 If the remain be added to the Number 
substracted, the Total will be parallel to the Number from 
which Suhstraction is made. 
e. Side by side in time; running through the 

same period of time $ contemporary in duration. 

1746-9 Hervey J/cdit, (1818) 174 That the benefits accru- 
ing to his people..might run parallel in their duration with 
eternity. 1862 Stantey Few. Ch. (1877) I. xviii. 340 That 
Prophetical dispensation, which ran parallel with the 
Monarchy from the first to the last King, 1878 Stusps 
Const. Hist, 111. xviii. 13x The parallel lines of war and 
negotiation run on for three years more. 


3. AZus. a. Applied to parts which move so 
that the interval between them remains the same 
(major and minor intervals of the same name, e. g. 
thirds or sixths, being in this case reckoned the 
same); also to the movement of such parts 
(parallel motion,a particular case of similar motion; 
sometimes loosely used as = similar motion); 
and to the intervals between such parts (usually 
called consecutzve). b. Sometimes applied to 
major and minor keys which have the same signa- 


ture (usually called velazive). 

1864 Wesster, Parad/el motion, ..the ascending or de- 
scending of two or more parts in such a manner as to have 
constantly the same interval between the corresponding 
notes in the several parts. 1889 E. Prout Harmony (ed. 
10) iv. § 93 There are three kinds of notion; sész/ar (some- 
times, though less frequently, called ‘ parallel’) when two 
or more parts move in the same direction—up, or down; 
oblique..; and contrary, 1898 Stainer & Barrett Dict. 
Mus. T., Parallel motion... Parallel fifths are under certain 
limitations forhidden. (Consecutives.) 

4. Comdé., as parallel-edged, -sided, -veined adjs, 

1859 Darwin Orig. Sfec. viii. (1872) 224 A little parallel. 
sided wall of wax. 1861 Bentiey A/an. Bot. 153 We 
apply the terin parallel-veined to all leaves in which the 
main veins are more or less parallel. 1879 St. George's 
Hosp. Rep. 1X. 515 A narrow parallel-edged opening. 1882 
Nature XXV. 228/1 The leaves. .vary. although generally 
parallel-nerved. 


B. sé. I. 1. pl. Parallel lincs (see A. 1); rarely 


in stng. A line parallel to another. 

isst Recorpe Pathw. Aunowl. 1. Defin., Here might 
I note the error of good Albert Durer, which affirmeth that 
no perpendicular lines can be paralleles. 1603 Drayton 
Odes ii. 49 Those Paralels so even, Drawne on the face of 
Heaven. 1733 Pore Ess. Alan i. 103 Who made the 
spider parallels design, Sure as Demoivre, without rule or 
line? 1806 Cart. Munpy in Naval Chron. XV. 343 In- 
tending to steer on a parallel with the enemy. 1882 
Curystat in Nature XXVI. 218/1 In the modern geo- 
metrical sense, a parallel (i. e. a line intersecting another at 
an infinite distance) cannot of course exist in e)liptic space 
except as an imaginary line. : 

b. f/. Things running parallel, or having a 


parallel direction. 

1589 GREENE A/enafphon (Arb.) 30 Thy aged yeres shalbe 
the calender of my fortunes, and thy gray haires the 
Paralells of mine actions. ¢ 1611 CHapman //iad xvu. 152 
Make thy steps paraliels fotheseof mine. 1615 H. Crooke 
Body of Man 552 As it was conuenient that the eyes should 
be paralels ; so also the nerues, which because of the motion 
of the eyes might decline from the right line. 


2. Geog. Each of the parallel circles imagined 
as traced upon the earth’s surface, or actually 
drawn upon a map (usually at intervals of 5 or 10 
degrees), in planes perpendicular to the axis, and 
marking the degrees of latitude: in full, parallel 
of latitude. Also Astron. each of the corre- 
sponding circles on the celestial sphere ( paradlels 
of declination), or of similar circles parallel to the 
ecliptic (parallels of latitude), or to the horizon 
(parallels of altitude). Also attrib. in parallel 
sailing ( Naut.), sailing along a parallel of latitude, 


1. e. directly east or west. 

1555 Even Decades 12 A hundreth leaques westwarde with- 
out the paralelles of the Ilandes. 1559 W. CunnincHAM 
Cosmogr. Glasse 37 Seyng th’ Equinoctiall, the ij. tropikes, 
and the circles Arctike, and Antarctike, be equidistant 
paralleles, 1669 Sturmy M/ariner's Mag. vt. ii. 103 Any 
Line drawn Parallel to the Ecliptick..represents a Parallel 
of Latitude of the Stars. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 
I, Parallels of Altitude. 1710 /bid. 11, Parallel Sailing, 
in Navigation, is sailing under a Parallel of Latitude. 
1824 Mackinrosu SZ, S. Amer. St. Wks. 1846 HE. 463 
The prodigious varieties of its elevation exhihit in the 
same parallel of latitude all the climates and products of the 
globe. 1877 G. A. ALLEN Amer, Bison 465 Along the 4gth 
parallel they also pass north in summer and south in winter. 
1goo G. Santayana Poetry & Relig. 261 As the parallels and 
meridians make a checker-board of the sea. 

b. fiz. Region, level. 

1887 Mrs. A. Rareicu Stud. in Unseen 151 Faith, the 
human hand-clasp which brings God near, is only possible 
in another parallel than that in which the wise of this world 
live and move. 

3. Mil. In a siege: A trench (usually one of 
three) parallel to the general face of the works 
attacked, serving as a way of communication be- 
tween the different parts of the siege-works. 

1s9t Garrard’s Art Warre 326 [They] serve for Paralell 
to couer the souldiours. 1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4687/1 On 
the 6th we advanced two new Parallels. 1812 We1.LINGTON 
Let. 20 Jan. in Gurw. Desf. VILI. 549 On the night of the 
1sth we .. advanced from the left of the first parallel down 
the slope of the hill towards the convent. 1862 F. A. 
Grieritus Artil. Man. (ed. 9) 263 Parallels, or Places af 
arnts, thrown up at sieges, are trenches formed to connect 
together the several approaches to a besieged place. 
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Jig. 1874 Liste Carr Fud, Gwynne I, viii 250 She had 
already undermined the parallel which she felt convinced 
Judith had opened against the freedom of Cousin Norman. 

4. Priniing. A reference-maik consisting of two 
parallel vertical lines (J). 

1771 LuckomsBE //ist. Priat. 260 The Parallel is another 
Sign wiich serves fur a Reference. 1861 Ancus //andoh, 
Eng. Tongue xi. 342, (||) the parallels. .are used as marks of 
reference. 

5. jg. A thing or person agreeing with another in 
essential particulars (sce A. 2); somcthing pre- 
cisely analogous, comparable, or of equal worth or 
force ; a counterpart, equal, match. 

1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. us. i, Why, this is 
without parallel, this. 1683 KennetT tr. Evasi. on Folly 
31 Cicero was no less fatal to Rome, than his Parallel 
Demostisenes wasto Athens. 1728 THEusatp Double Falsch. 
ut. i, None but Itself can he its Parallel. 1871 FREEMAN 
Norm, Cong. 1V. xviii. 107 When followed a scene to which 
we find several parallels in Northumbrian history. 

IL 6. Parallel position; parallelism. 

In parallel (Electr.); said of two or more circuit-wires 
connecting the same points (cf. parallel circuit in A. 1h). 

1654 Gayton #leas. Notes «2a, Had thy full lines run out 
their Paralell, And not been charm‘d in bya warie Spell. 
1699 Gartu Désfens, i. 33 Lines that from their Parallel 
decline. 1892 Gloss. Electr. Lerms in Lightning 7 Jan., 
A breast, when a current is divided between two or more 
paths, these paths are said to be abreast or in parallel. 

. fig. Agreement in all esscntial particulars ; 
close correspondence ; analogy, parallelism. 

ax617 Danie. To Sir 7. Egerton xvii, Maintaining 
still an equall paralell, lust with th’ occasions of humanity. 
1628 PryNNE nn Cozens 61 Thus farre you haue an exact, 
and perfect Paralell of our authors writings with the 
Papists. 1718 Entertainer No. 15.105 Our Case is much 
upon the Parallel. 1818 Hautam A/id. Ages (1872) 1. iii. 
444 The two repuhlics stand in continual parallel 1878 
Bosw. Samitu Carthage 57 \t is the Battle of Megiddo and 
the brook Kishon that we fancy we see. .. The parallel is 
close indeed throughout. ; 

b. Contempoiary continuance ; 7 parallel with, 


contemporancously, during the same time with. 

1878 Stusss Const, Hist. 111. xviii. 124 Negotiations for 
a peace .going slowly on in parallel with the slow and 
languishing war. : — 

8. ‘Vhe placing of things mentally or descriptively 
side by side so as to show their correspondence ; 
comparison, or a comparison; ¢sf. a comparison 
of things as being alike, a statement of parallclism 


or analogy, a simile, 

1599 Broughton's Let. vii. 22, 1 craue pardon of his Grace 
for ahasing him in paralell with such an one as thou art. 
a1639 Wotton in Relrg. (heading) Of Robert Devereux, Earl 
of Essex, and George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham: Some 
Observations by way of Paralell. 1646 Crasnaw Delights 
Aluses 107 How even thou'st drawn this faithful parallel, 
And match’d thy master-piece. 1710 S1EELE 7atler No, 
188 Pro You are drawing Parallels hetween the greatest 
Actors of the Age. 1869 F. W. Newman J/rsc. 173 The 
dificulty..may be relieved .. by putting in parallel the 
Roman armies during two full centuries of the republic. 


Pa‘rallel, v. Forms: see prec. [f. prev. adj.] 

1. trans. To place (one thing) beside another 
(const. wzfh, fo), or (two or more things) side by 
side mentally, so as to exhibit a likeness between 
them; to bring into comparison, compare; esf. 
to state or exhibit the likeness or analogy of; to 
represent as similar, corresponding, or of equal 
worth ; to liken, compare as being like. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres v. ii. 172 To consider and 
paralleill his owne forces with the. powers of the aduersary. 
16xx SPEED Hist, Gt. Brit. 1x. xxiv. (1623) 1236 Well may 
shee be paralelled with the euer-renowned Zenobia, 1693 
Humours Town 31, 1 desire you to parallel the Follies and 
Vices of the Town with the shadows of such in the Country. 
1756 Burke SudZ & Bon. xxv, Let us parallel this with the 
softness .. of the beautiful in other things. 1881 Guardian 
9 Feb. 215 [He] parallels to-day’s outcry against Ritualism 
with yesterday's against Methodism. . 

+2. To make parallel, bring into conformity, 


equalize. Oés. — 

1603 Suaks. Meas. for M, ww. ii, 82 His life is paralel’d 
Euen with the stroke and line of his great Iustice. 1669 
Sturmy J/ar. Mag. 1. ii. 16 [He] will make..use of swift- 
stealing Time,..that he may parallel his Art with his Valour. 

3. To show, present, or bring forward something 
parallel, equal, or corresponding to; to find or 


furnish a match for: to match, 

1606 SHaks. Tr. & Cr. 11. ii, 162 Well may we fight for 
her, whom, we know well, The world’s large spaces cannot 
paralell. 1692 Ray Désc. 11. iv. (1732) 187 Such unknown 
Plants as we cannot parallel, 184x W. SpaLpinG /taly ¢ 
/t, Isi. 1. 187 For the Italians, the Middle Ages were an 
era of such grandeur as even their ancient history had not 
paralleled. 1874 Manarry Soc. Life Greece ii. 25, I cannot 
parallel these facts in Homer. 

‘+b. To bring or present asa parallel. Ods. rave. 

1605 SHAks. Macé, u. iii. 67 My young remembrance can- 
not paralell A fellow to it. 


4. To be parallel or equal to; to correspond or 


be equivalent to; to come up to, cqual, match. 
16or Suaks. Ad’s Wed/.v. iii. 281 For rapes and rauish- 
ments he paralels Nessus. 1644 Evetyn Diaxy 17 Oct., 
Of all the wonders of Italy. .nothing parallels this. @ 1718 
Penn Sandy Found. Shaken Wks. 1726 1. 249 Whose Fac- 
tion, Prejudice, and Cruelty soon parallel'd the foregoing 
Heathenish Persecutions. 1861 Maine Anc. Law ix. (1870) 


306 Reluctance to admitting that.. there is anything in | 


contemporary manners which parallels the loyalty of the 
antique world. 


PARALLELINERVOUS. 


5. Often in passive, in which case the distinction 
betwecn scnses 3 and 4 usually disappears, the 
subject becoming indeterminate: e. g. 2¢ canzot be 
paralleled = ‘no one can parallel it’ (sense 3), or 
‘nothing can parallel it’ (sense 4). 

16z5 J. Wittiams Gt. Brit, Salomon 37 You neuer read in 
your liues of two Kings more fully parallel’d amongst them- 
selues. 1697 Potten Antig. Greece 1. viii. (1715) 35 A 
Master-piece of Architecture, not easie to be parallel’d. 
1705 Bosman Guinea 265 This Bird is not to he parrallelled 
for Beauty. 1853 Bricur 3f., /ndia 3 June (1876) x14 A 
state of things..which cannot be parall.led in any other 
country. 1863 ‘Tynpatt “eat viil. § 318 (1870) 243 The 
Phenomena of light are..also paralleled by those of sound. 

6. zztr. To be parallel ; to correspond or match ; 
to le comparable, ‘compare’ (with). ? Obs. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 125 It [sound] parallelleth in so many 
other things with the sight and radiation of things invisible. 
1637 Heyvwoon Dialogues Wks. 1874 VI. 307 Will you then, 
Since that we parallell in number thus, Helpe us to fill a 
measure? 1657 in Burton's Diary (1828) 11. 100 ‘ihe case 
yesterday, as I apprehend, may directly parallel with this. 

7. trans. To make parallel (in space). rare, 

1646 Sir T. Browne Z’send, Ef. 1. ii. 63 [At the Azores] 
it [the needle] seemeth equally distracted by hoth {con- 
tinents], and diverting unto neither, doth parallel] and place 
it self upon the true Meridian. 

8. To run parallel with, run alongside of, go or 
tend in the same direction as. (Chiefly U.S.) 

1885 Harper's Mag. Apr.695/1 Railroad Avenue has been 
paralleled by another. husiness street named Gold Avenue. 
1891 Cosmopolitan XII. 52/2 Ribbons of greenest turf,.. 
paralleled on both sides by shaded promenades. 1899 R. 
Kipuine Sta/ky 257 He had then,,crossed over a ridge that 
paralleled their rear. 

Hence Pavralleled Af/.a.,; Pa‘ralleling wd/. sé, 

1606 Warner AZ, Eng. xiv. 1xxxit. (1612) 344 Knowe our 
Weale-publiques blisse is now a paralelled Creation, Wherein 
Religion and our Lawes persever in their Station. 1634 
Jackson Sev. Matt, ii. 17-18 § 4 The exact paralleling of 
the type and antitype.. they purposely leave to the in- 
dustrious search of posterity. 


Parallelable (px 14lelab’l), a. rare. [f. prec. 
vb. + -ABLE.] Capable of being paralleled, 

a 1656 Br. Hatt Rem, Wes, (1660) 277 Such an advantage, 
as is not parallelable in all the World heside, 

Parallela-rity. vare—'. [irreg. f. PARALLEL a., 
after such words as cercularily, similarily, etc.] 
State of being parallel, parallelism. 

1804 Mitrorp /nguiry 85 The exactness of the parallelarity 
of its lines. 

Parallelepiped (pz:rilelje:piped) ; earlier in 
Gr. form parallelepipedon (pz:ralelzpi-pédgn), 
pl. -a. Often incorrectly 6-9 paralleli-, 7-9 par- 
allelo- (whence pxralelopitpéd). Geom, [ad. Gr. 
mapaddAnAenineduy, f. mapahAnA-os PARALLEL + €ni- 
neSov plane surface, sb. use of neut. of énimedos 
plane, flat (f. €mé upon + wé5ov ground). In late L. 
(Boethius) parallelepipedus, F. parallélépipede (1570 
in Hatz.-Darm.), often Javallélipipede. } 

A solid figure contained by six parallelograms, 
of which every two opposite ones are parallel; 
a prism whose base is a parallelogram. 

a. 1570 Bittincstey Euclid x1. xxxi. 342 Parallelipipedons 
consisting vpon equall bases, and being wnder one and the 
selfe same altitude, are equall the one to the other. 1666 
Boyte Orig. Formes & Qual. (1667) 42 Though Spheres and 
Parallelopipedons differ but in shape. 1667 Cottins in 
Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1841) II. 479 By producing the 
planes of the parallelepipedons, so that their sides shall cut 
off (viz. each parallelepiped twelve) second segments in the 
whole equal. 1791 Hamitton Berthollet’s Dyeing 1. 1, 11. 
vii. 275 White crystals in flat parallelipipedons, 1857 Bircn 
Anc. Pottery (1858) 1. 12 These bricks are all parallelo- 
pipeda, of Nile-mud or clay of a dark loamy colour, held 
together by chopped straw. 

8. 1663 CHarLETON Chor. Gigant. 21 Resembling Paral- 
lelipipeds, rather than Cylinders, 1667 Paral.elepiped [see 
a}. 1744 PAil. Trans, XLII. 29 This Parallelopipede Figure 
with ohligue Angles is common to many Stones. 1812-16 
Prayrair Wat. Phil, (1819) 1. 183 If a rectangular parallel- 
epiped float in a fluid. 1868 Grove Contvié. Se. in Corr. 
Phys. Forces (1874) 449 A slab of stone of a parallelopiped 
form, 1875 Wonders Phys. World. i. 31 Tbese most fre- 
quently are cuhes or rectangular parallelepipeds. 

Hence Parallelepipedal (-/pi‘pédal), Parai- 
lelepi‘pedonal (7v7eg.), Parallelepi pedous aqjs., 
having the form of a parallelepiped. 

1794 Sutiivan Vrew Nat I. 438 Cubic..or parallelepipedal 
forms, 1852 ‘TH. Ross Husmboldt’s Trav. 1. xi. 368 Breaking 
into fragments of a parallelopipedal figure. 1890 Century 
Dict., Parallelepipedonal, 1826 Kirwy & Sp. Entomol. iV. 
267 Parallelopipedous, six-sided, with four parallelogramical 
and two quadrate sides, 

Paralleler (pex'ralelaz). rare. [f. PARALLEL v. 
+-ER!.] One who parallels; one who draws 
a parallel or comparison. 

1641 R. Blaiwue}] Parallel Liturg.w. Mass-bk. 57 Many 
other poynts of agreement might an accurate paralleler find. 

Pa:rallelinervate, a. Soi. [f. after mod.L. 
parallelinerv-is and F. parallélinervé: see PARAL- 
LEL, NERVE, and -aTE.] Of a leaf: Having 
parallel nerves or veins. Also Pa‘ralleline:rved, 
Peralleline*rvous. 

1857 Mayne E.xfos. Lex. Parallelinervate: paralleli- 
nervious, 1866 7reas. Bot., Parallelinerved. 1893 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Parallelinervgte.. Parallelinervous, 


PARALLELISM. 


Parallelism (pevrileliz’m). [ad. Gr. wapaa- 
AnAtop-6s comparison of parallels, f. mapadAnril-ev 
to place s.de by side, to parallel, Cf. F. para/- 
lélisme (1667 in Matz.-Darm.).] 

1. The state or position of being parallel; diree- 
tion parallel 7o or w7/k something. Rarely with 
ply a paitienlar instance of this (quot. 1743). 

1610 W. Fotkincuam dr? of Survey i. v. 55 Proiect all 
Plumbe-lines in Parallelisme meeorercular toa Parallel or 
supposed Common Base. 1656 Hosses Six Lessons Wks 
1845 VII. 263 An objection .. taken from the parallelism of 
two concentric circles. 1753 Hocartu Anal. Beauty ii. 19 
To give the front of a building, with ali its equalities and 
parallelisms. 1794 G. Apams Vat, §& Exp. Philos 1. x. 408 
So long as the rays preserve their parallelism, 1836 Peuny 
Cycl. V. 247, The parallelism of the veins of grasses is par- 
ticularly pointed out. 1880 W. B. Carrenter in 19¢h Cent. 
No. 38 613 Irregularities in the general parallelism of the 
stratification. 


b. The state or fact of remaining parallel to — 


itself, z. ¢. of maintaining the same direction ; con- 
stancy of direction. as of a moving line. 

3656 tr. Hobbes's Elem. Philos. (1839) 430. 1660 IxcELo 
Bentio. & Ur. (1682) 116 The Axis of the Earth being 
directed to keep a perpetual Parallelism. 1794 G. Anams 
Nat. & Exp. Philos. 1V. xiii. App. 173 The axis of the 
earth keeps a perfect parallelism and constant inclination 
to the plane of the eclipiic. 1868 Lockyer Guillemin's 
Heavens ed. 3. 117 It is the parallelism of the axis which 
accounts for the nearly invariable position ofthe celestial 
pole ahove the horizon in each Iccality. Ke 

+c. loosely. Vhe position of being in the same 
parallel (of latitude) we?k. Obs. 

3739 Descr. of Windward l’assage (ed. 2) 8 They fall into 
the ‘rade-Winds as soon as they arrive in that Parallelism 
of Latitude with Jamaica, which carries them right before 
it all the Way. ‘ 

2. fig. The quality or character of being parallel 
(see PARALLEL A. 2); close avreement of course 
or tendency; similarity in details; precise corre- 
spondence or analogy. 

1638 Rouse //eav, Untv. vii. (1702) 99 In this parallelism, 
the True Internal and Mystical sense of the Moszical 
Genesis doth consist. 1678 Cupwortn /nt:/. Syst. Pref. 
12 This parallelism between the ancient or genuine Plato- 
nick and the Christian Trinity might he of sume use. 1790 
Parey Hore Paul.i. 5 The connexion and parallelism of 
these with the same circumstances in the Acts. 1827 
Wuatety Logic (1837) 235 Vhe argument rests on the 
assumption of parallelism in the two cases. 1891 Driver 
Introd. Lit.O. T1852) 22 The parallelism of details which 
prevails between the two narratives is remarkable. . 

b. An instanee of correspondence or analogy; 
a parallel case, passage, etc. (Usually in £7.) 

1664 H. More Myst. /nig. 261 Proved hy 1'wo Parallelisms 
of Agreements, 1794 Pacey £vid. 1. viii 1200) I. 153 Paral- 
lelisms in sentences, in words, and in the order of words, 
have heen traced out between the gospel of Matthew and that 
of Luke. 1869 J. Martineau Ass. 11. 312 Their passages of 
apparent analogy are but false parallelisms. 

3. spec. Correspondence, in sense or construetion, 
of successive clauses or passages, esp. in Ilebrew 


poetry; a sentence or passage exemplifying this. 

31778 Br. Lowtu 7rans?. [saiah Prelim. Diss. 10 The cor- 
respondence of one Verse, or Line, with another, I call 
Parallelism. When a Proposition is delivered, and a second 
is subjoined to it, or drawn under it, equivalent, or con- 
trasted with it, in Sense; or similar to it in the form of 
Grammatical Construction. 1816 G, Grecory tr. Low/h's 
Lect. Sacr. Poetry Hebrews \1. 39 The parallelism is some- 
times formed by the iteration of the former memher, either 
in the whole or in part. 1873 M. Arnotp Lit, & Dogrna 49 
The very laws of Hebrew composition which make the second 
phrase in a parallelism repeat the first in other words. 

4. A st2tement of correspondence or analogy ; 
a comparison, simile: = PARALLEL 13, 8. ? Ods. 

3656 H. More Exuthus. Tri. (1712) 12 Aristotle makes a 
long Parallelism betwixt the nature and effects of Wine and 
Melancholy. 1660 Snarrock Vegetadles 149, 1 shall heg 
leave by a parallelism to apply it to the present matter, 

5. ? Levelliny, or condition of being levelled. 

1794 Matmas Purs. Lit. (1798) 6 France had been long 
looking for that, which ber philosophers had taught her to 
term, the parallelism of the sword. 

Parallelist (pz ralelist). [f. PARALLEL + -IsT.] 

1. One who draws a parallel or comparison. 

1791-1823 D'Isracu Cur, Lit., Literary Parallels, The 
parallelist compares Erasmus to ‘a river swelling its waters’. 
1810 Beresrorp Brhliosophia, etc. 124 For the purpose of 
carrying on my business of a Parallelist to the last. 

. monce-usé. An advocate of parallelism. 

1883 Daily News 17 Apr. 5/1 Mr. L— isa strong parallelist. 
He insists on the hair being dressed, and whatever covering 
may he put upon the head heing made to accord with the 
parallel lines of the face, and with the line of the eyehrows. 

So Pa:ralleli-stic a. [sce -1sTic], relating to or 
characterized by parallelism. 

_ 1868 Contemp. Rev. VIEL. 441 The parallelistic elucidation 
is nowhere applied with greater force. 1881 Curyne Proph. 
Isa, (1884) I. 88 A parallelistic poem. 

Parallelivenous, az. Bol. and Enlom. [f.L. 
Parallel-us PARALLEL + véends-us, f. vena VEIN.] 
Of a leaf, or an insect’s wing: Parallel-veined : 

= PARALLELINERVATE, Also Pa:ralleliveno’se. 

3857 Mayne Expos. Lex., Parallelivenous. 1866 Treas. 
Bot., Paratlelivenose. 

Parallelize (pzx-rilelai:z), 7. [ad. Gr. mapaa- 
AnhiC-ev, f. mapdddndos PARALLEL: see -IZE.] 

1. ¢rans. To make parallel. +a. To cause to 
correspond; to equalize: = PARALLEL v. 2. Oés. 
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_ 1620 T. Grancer Div. Logike Aij, To parallelize and euen 
it with its obiect. ' 

b. To place so as to be parallel; in quot., to 
dispose in parallel columns. 

tg00 Furnivacy £. £. 7. S. State. Dec. 5 If the Paris 
text cannot be parallelised, it will form a separate volume. 

2. Yo place s.de by side, or beside something else, 
in contemplation; to trace a parallelism or analogy 
in or between; to compare: = PARALLEL v. I. 

1610 E. Botton Elem. Armories 59 That we should paral- 
lelize our Armes with tbose of the Hehrewes, Greeks, and 
Romans. 1669 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. iv. 42 As Apollo 
may be very lar parailelised with Joshua in Names, so also 
in things, or Exploits done. 1701 Bevertey Apoc. Quest. 
28 Its Seven Mountains of Scituation are Paralelliz'd with 
Seven Heads, Kings. 1887 E, D. Core Orig. Fittest 1. ti. 95 
Tbe scries among Lacertilia of Acrodonta and Iguania, 
parallelized by Dumeéril and Bibron. 

73. Yo lumish with a parallel or counterpart. 

3669 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. iv. 40 We see how accurate 
Satan was in parallelising the Names, Attributes, and Wor- 
sbip of the true God. i 

4. Yo bea match for, to match (usually in fass.): 
= PARALLEL v. 3-5. rare. 

1634 Sin T. Hersert 7rav. 208 For varietie of Gods tem- 
porail hlessings..scarce to he paralellized. 1893 F. Apams 
New Egypt 54 Vhe astonishing fertility of the average ox- 
eyed fellah wnman ,.is parallelised by an infertility of all 

uropeans and their descendants. 

Henee Pa:rallelization, the action of paral- 
lelizing; Pa ralleli:zer, one who parallelizes. 

3610 E. Botton Les. A rmories 59 Comparisons, or paral- 
lelisations of ancient seales. 1882-3 Scuarr Encycl. Relig. 

‘nowl, III. 1815 The attempted parallelization between 
Peterand Paul. 389: E. A. Assort Phrlomythus ix. 213 The 
Ecclesiastical Assimilator or Parallelizer nasceéur, uon fit. 

Parallelless(pz-ralellés),a. rare. [f. PARALLEL 
56, + -LESS.] Without a parallel, unparalleled. 

161m Beacm & Fe, PAilaster i. i, Tell me gentle boy, Is 
she not paralleless ? 

Parallelly (pz'rilelli), adv. [f. PARALLEL a. 
+ -LY*.] Ina parallel manner or direction; so 
as to be parallel. (/7?. oes 

1607 J. Noroen Surv. Diad. wv. 188 Cutting them streight, 
from the most hoggie places, to the maine brooke, euery of 
them as it were paralelly. 1676 Grew Anat. Leaves. iv. 
§ 2t Betwixt these Ribs .. there are others much less, .. he- 
twixt Rib and Rib, Parallelly interjected. 1804 R. JAMESON 
Mineralogy \. 154 Some rare varieties [of Quartz] shew a 
Parallelly fibrous fracture. 1881 Benxtuam in Jrad. Linn. 
Soc. XVIII. 296 Four callateral, more or less parallelly com- 
pressed, pollen-masses. 

Parallelogram (pexrileligrem). [a. F. 
parallélogramme (1552 in llatz-Darm.), ad. L. 
parallclogrammum, a. Gr. mapakdAndAdypappov sb., 
neut. of mapadAAndAdypayyos bounded by parallel 
lines, f. mapadAndos PARALLEL + ypapyy line.] 

1. Geom. A four-sided rectilineal figure whose 
opposite sides are parallel; sometimes sfec. applied 
to a rectangle, 

1570 Bitutnesiey Luclid 1. xxxiv. 44 There are fower 
kindes of parallelogrammies, a square, a figure of one side 
longer then the other, a Rhombus, or diamond figure, and 
a Rhomboides or diamondlike figure. 1611 Cotcr., /‘ara- 
lelograiume, a Paralelogramme, or long Square. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud. Ep, 60 A parallelogram or long square 
figure. 1726 Swirt Gulliver u1. ii, Cones, cylinders, parallelo- 
grams, and several other mathematical figures. 1806 Hutton 
Course Math. 1. 288 Parallelograms..on the Same Base, and 
hetween the Same Parallels, are equal to each other. 1846 
Euuis Elgia Marb.1.71 Vhe plan of the generality of the 
temples of Greece, was that of a simple parallelogram, 

b. Larallelogram of forces (Dynamics): a figure 
illustrating the theorem that if two forces acting at 
one point be represented in magnitude and direction 
by two sides of a parallelogram, their resnltant 
will be similarly represented by the diagonal 
drawn from that point; hence, a name for the 
theorem itself. So parallelogram of velocities, etc. 
[F. paralldlogramme des forces, Lagrange Jféc. 
Anal. (ed. 2, 1811).] 

1830 Kater & Laroner J7ech. v. so To verify experiment- 
ay the theorem of the parallelogram of forces is not difficult. 

. A thing shaped like the figure described in 1. 
+a. An old name for the PantocraPH. Ods. 

€3656 in Sir W. Petty Down Survey (1851) Pref. 16 These 
reducements were made hy paralelagrames. 1668 Prpys 
Diary 27 Oct. 1704 J. Harris Ler. Techn. 1, Parallelo- 
Ps Tabet Instrument made of five Rulers of Brass or 

Wood, with Sockets to slide or set to any Proportion, used 
to enlarge or diminish any Map or Draught. 
{see PANToGRAPH]. 

b. Anything of this form, or whose section is 
of this form, as a block of bnildings, a space of 
gronnd (ef. sguare), a brick, card, domino, ete. 

3820 Syp. Smitu Wks. (1859) 1. 303/1 Mr. Owen may give 
his whole heart and soul to the improvement of one of his 
parochial parallelograms; hut who is to succeed to Mr. 
Owen's enthusiasm? 1862 Witson /’yck. Man ii. (1865) 14 


3723; 1727-43 


This [site] the original projectors of the city mapped off 


into parallelograms. 1873 Tristram AZoaé ii. 21 Picture 
a parallelogram of canvas quite black, and with a roof only 
three or four feet ahove the ground. 
3. alirib. and Comé. 

, 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Parallelogram Protractor, 
is a Semicircle of Brass, with four Rulers, in form of a 
Parallelogram, made to move to any Angle; one of which 
Rulers is an Index, which shews on the Semi-circle the 
| Quantity of any inward or outward Angle. 1767 Monro in 


PARALOGISM. 


Phil. Trans. LVI. 497 Parallelogram-shaped crystals. 
1842 E. Muay in NMozconf. 11. 809 Communities..shaped 
parallelogram-wise. 

Paralle:logramish, a. nouce-wd. ([f. prec. 
+-!1SH1,] Somewhat like a parallelogram. 

1839 Lapy Lytion Cheveley (ed. 2) 1. xi. 253 Handing over 
Monsieur de Rivoli’s parallelogramish episile. 

Parallelogrammatic (perale:logrimz'tik), 
a. [f. late L. parallélogrimma, -mat- (Boethius 
525, for paraliclogrammum, after Gr. words in 
-ypapua) + -1c: so mod. F. parallélogrammatique.] 
= PARALLELOGRAMMIC. 

1727-41 Cuampers Cye/.s.v. Beain, Not only in case of 
parallelogramatic, but also ofellipticbases. 1869 Trottore 
He Knew, etc. xxxviii. 1. 299 Turin..is new and paral- 
lelogrammatic as an American town. 

Also Paralle:logramma tical a. 

1890 in Cent. Dict, s 

Parallelogrammic (pz:ralelogre-mik), a. 
Also -gramic. [f. Gr. mapadAndoypapp-ov PanraL- 
LELOGRAM + -Ic.] Pertaining to, or of the form 
of, a parallelogram; parallelogram-shaped. 

1730 GrEENwoop in Phil. Trans. XX XVII. 59 There are 
two distinguished Parallellogramic Arez of an intense Red. 
3800 Herscue sid, XC. 529 ‘The lantern has a sliding door 
of tin-plate, in which there is a parallelogrammic hole. 1861 
J. H. Bennet Winter JJedtt. 1. x. (1875) 304 The King’s 
palace [a1 Athens], a factory-looking parallelogramic huild- 
ing surrounded by gardens, — 

a:rallelogra‘mmical, 2. ?0ds. Also 
-gramical. [f. as prec. + -AL.] = prec. 

1647 H. More Soug Soul Notes 164/2 Khomboides, is a 
parallelogrammicall figure with unequall sides and oblique 
. angles. 376: Sterne /7. Shandy IV. xxvii, The table being 
parallelogrammical, and very narrow, it afforded a fair oppor- 
tunity for Yorick..of slipping the chestnut in. 31839 W. H. 
Grecory Fey I. 59 ‘The mosque. .is in the shape ofa large 
parallelogramical hall, twice too long for its height. 

Pa:rallelo‘meter. [f. as PavaLLeL + -oMeE- 
TER.] (See quot.) 

1886 Amer, Assoc, Adu. Sc., 35th Meeting 121 A gravity 
parallelometer; by J. A. Brashear, . devised to expedite 
measurements of deviation from parallelism in glass plates 
for optical purposes. : 

Parallelopiped, etc. erroneous spelling of 
PARALLELEPIPED, etc. 

Parallelosteric (pz:ralelosterik), a. [f. Gr. 
mapadAndo-s PARALLEL + atepeds solid.] (See quot.) 

1865-72 Watts Dict. Cheuz. I11. 432 If bodies of equal 
atomic volume be denominated /sostertc, and analogous pairs 
of compounds eahibiting equal differences of atomic volume, 
parallejosterze, the preceding law may be more shortly 
stated as follows :—Pairs of compounds which are isomor- 
phous and analogous are likewise parallelosteric. 

Pa‘rallelwi:se, adv. ?Oés. [f. PARALLEL a. 
+ -WISE.] Ina parallel manner; parallelly. 

3606 W. Crasnaw Nom. Forgeries Liij, Standing so to- 
gether paralel-wise, that a man may see them hoth at one 
sight. 1763 Murvocu in //r/, Trans. LUNI. 188 All the sorts 
of rays, whether united in a pencil of light, or separated 
parallelwise hy refraction. 

Paralling, variant of PARELLING O/s. 

Paralogic (pxralgdzik), a. rare. 
mapddoy-os (see PARALOGY) + -IC.] = next. 

1859 R. F. Burton Centr. A/r.in Frul. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 
329 He appears, therefore to the civilized mana paralogic 

eing,—a mere inass of contradictions; his ways are not our 
way's, his reason is not our reason, 

Paralo'gical, «. ?0ds. [f. as prec. + -AL.] 
Involving or characterized by paralogism or falsc 
reasoning ; illogical, nnreasonable. 

3658 Sir T. Browne Gara. Cyrus i. x01 Whether this .. 
Husbandry..bhad not its Originall in that Patriarch, is no 
such Paralogicall douht. 1756 Jounson /utrod B.'s Chr. 
Mor. 54 Browne..poured ina multitude of exotick words; 
many, indeed, uscful. .hut many superfluous, as a paralogical 
for an unreasonable doubt. 1826 [see farafp/ysical in 
Para-! x}. >» , 

+ Paralogician (pzralodzi‘{an). Ods. [f. Para- 
LOGIC, after ogtcian.] = PARALOGIST, 

1739 Regul. Freethinking 31 He shall be admitted to the 
Degree of Paralogicians, which is the highest Honour we 
can possibly hestow. 1754 Hitprop A/isc. H’ks. 1. 23 He 
would be as accomplished a Paralogician as any Man of bis 
Talents can he supposed to be. 

Paralogism (parelddziz’m). [a. F. para- 
logisme (1556 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late L. fara- 
logésmus (Boethius), a. Gr, wapadoyiopds, f. napa- 
Aoyi{-eaGat to reason falsely: see PARALOGIZE and 
-18M.] A piece of false or erroneous reasoning ; an 
| illogical argument; a faulty syllogism; a fallacy, 
esp. (as distinet from sofhism) one of which the 
reasoner himself is unconscious. 

1565 Carus. Ausw. Treat. Cross (Parker Soc.) 4 Three 
kinds of paralogisms of false arguments, or fond cavils, are 
most familiar with you. 1641 ‘Ssectymnuus’ Ausw. xviii. 
(1653) 81 It is evident that this argument is a Paralogisme, 
depending upon the Equivocation of the name Bishop. 
1697 tr. Burgersdicius’ Logic u. viii. 33 That the more easily 
true Syllogisms may be discern’d from Paralogisms, some 
Laws are to he observ'd. 1752 Hume Pol. Disc, x. 259 He 
is here guilty of a gross paralogism. 1877 E. Cairn /‘/é/os. 
Kant u. xv. 541 The syllogisms of Rational Psycbology are 
therefore paralogisms, in which the middle term is taken in 
two different senses. 

b. Without @ and //.: False or erroneous 
reasoning ; illogical argument. ave. . 

1691-8 Norris Pract. Dése. (1711) U1]. 172 Their, whole 

| life..runs all along upon wrong principles and mistaken 


[f Gr. 


PARALOGIST. 


reasonings, and is all over Fallacy and Paralogism. 1715 
Cueyne Philos. Princ. Relig. 1. 44 We shall run into Con- 
fusion and Paralogism. 1884 Sat, Kev. 5 July 11/1 A 
dabbler in paralogism and fallacy. . : 

So Para logist, one who commits a paralogism, 
a false reasoner; Paralogi'stic a. [see -1sTIc], of 
the nature of a paralogism, fallacious. 

1624 F. Wuite Xepl. Fisher 47 You haue played the 
Paralogist. 1677 Gate Cré. Gentiles 11.111. 92 Pagan Philo- 
sophie was not truely Loyistic or discursive, hut rather para- 
logistic and sophistic. 1757 Mrs. Grirrita Lett. Henry & 
Frances (1767) 1V. 38, 1 really think you equal, in this way, 
to Sir Marmaduke Wyvill, who they say was the best 
Paralogist, in the World. 1879 W.G. Warp Ess. Philos. 
Theismt (1884) 1. 357 We made no appeal even to Theism: 
which it would. .have heen grossly paralogistic to do, since 
we are maintaining Freewill as a premise towards the 
establishment of Theism. : a 

Paralogize (parelddzaiz), v. [Ultimately 
ad. Gr. mapadoyi¢-ea@at to reason falsely, use 
fallacies, f. mapaAoyia PARALOGY: sec -1ZE. Perh. 
immediately ad. med.L. pavalogizare (Du Cange) 
or F, paralogtser (15..in Godef.).] tv. To com- 
mit a paralogism ; to reason falsely or illogically. 
(In quot. 1599 app. misused.) 

1599 Nasne Lenten Stuf 14,1 had a crotchet in my head, 
here to haue..run astray thorowout all the coast townes of 
England .. & commented and paralogized on their condi- 
tion, 1624 F. WHite Repl. Fisher Pref. 8 What though he 
paralogize in the seeming direct proposing of his argument. 
1675 J. Ssutn Chr. Relig. Appeal 1.77 The gentile pro- 
ceeded, in the same way of paralogizing, to the oblation of 
humane blood. ; 

+Para‘logy. Os. vare—'. [ad. Gr. mapadroyia 
fallacy, f. mapadoy-os aside from or beyond reason, 
f. mapa beside, beyond, etc. + Adyos reason.] 
Faulty reasoning: = PARALoG1SM b. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vu. ili. 343 That Methu- 
selah was the longest liver..we quietly beleeve: hut that 
he must needs he so, is perhaps helow Paralogy to deny. 

Paralous, obs. form of PERILOUS. 

Paralysant (pz‘ralaizant), a. and sé. [a. F. 
paralysant, pr. pple. and sb. from paralyser to 
PARALYSE: see -ANTI.] a. adj. Paralysing, 
producing paralysis. b. sé. A paralysing agent. 

1875 H.C. Woop Therap. (1879) 64 Heuhach .. failed to 
prove any paralysant action of the drug. /did. 246 Atropia 
acts as a paralyzant to the motor nerve-trunks themselves. 

Paralysation (pz:ralaizzi‘{an). [n. of action 
f. PARALYSE: see -ATION.] The action of para- 
lysing or condition of being paralysec|. 

21846 QO. Rev. cited in WorcesTER, 1849 Jas. GRANT 
Kirkaldy of Gr. xx. 226 The paralysation caused hy the 
underhand intrigues of Elizabeth. 1862 Q. Mev. Apr. 405 
The paralyzation of the only legislative organs. 1881 Mrs. 
Pirxis Wanted an Heir 1. 313 Her limbs felt stiff and 
cramped almost to paralyssation. 


Paralyse, -ze (pe‘rilaiz), v. Also -ize. [app. 


a. F. paralyser, found 16th c. in pa. pple. paralysé | 


(Paré), f. pavalysie: cf. ANALYSE. ] 

1. trans. To affect with paralysis; to palsy. 

1804 ABERNETHY Surg. Obs. 188 To paralize the opposite 
side of the body. 1844 Lp. BrouGnam A. Luned {1. iti. 106 
Some with their spine wounded and their limbs paralysed 
in consequence. 1862 Darwin Fertil. Orchids v. 222 Yhe 
depending right-hand antenna is almost paralysed, and is 
apparently functionless. : 

Z. fig. To deprive of energy or power of action; 
to render powerless, helpless, inactive, or ineffec- 
tive; to deaden, cripple. 

1805 London Cries 39 (T.) Or has taxation chill’d the 
aguish land, And paralysed Britannia’s bounteous hand? 
1830 S. Warren Diary Physic. (ed. ‘Yauchn.) I. 8 My pro- 
fessional efforts were paralysed. 1866 G. MacnonaLp Axx. 
Q. Neigh’. xiii. (1878) 266 His pride paralysed his love. 

Hence Pa‘ralysed, Pa‘ralysing f//. adjs.; also 
Pa‘ralyser, something that paralyses. 

1842 Manninc Serm. (1848) 1. 149 Under the dominion of 
this paralysing fault. 1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. xix. 1V. 
263 To hrace anew the nerves of that paralysed hody. 1876 
BartTHoLow Mat. Aled. (1879) 296 Opium, aconite, lohelia, 
and the cardiac paralyzers. 1897 Adlbutt's Syst. Aled. 11. 
788 It acted..as a paralyser of the motor nerve endings. 

+ Paralysie. 0és. Also 4 -asie, 5 -ise, -isy, 
-ysye, per-, 5-7 paralisie. [a. F. paralysve, in 
13th, -s¢e (Hatz.-Darm.), repr. a L. type *fara- 
tysia for paralysis. Hence the reduced form 
Patsy.] = next. 

1380 Wyciir Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 195 And so senewis .. 
weren confortid..and paralasie was put awey. 1432-50 tr. 
Higden (Rolls) 1V. 339 Criste did heale a nan hauenge the 
peralisy. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 428b/1, xiii contractes 
or fylled wyth paralysye were by the same restoryd in 
good helthe. 1581 N. Burne Dispfut. in Cath. 7ractates 
165 Ane young man, and young voman had fallin in ane 
paralysie and trimbling of al thair membris. 1597 Lowe 
Chirurg. (1634) 292 Paralisie..is a mollification, relaxation, 
or resolution of the nerues, with privation of the mooving. 

Paralysis (pare'lisis). Also 6 -lisis, (-lices). 
[a. L. paralysis, a. Gr. mapadvats, f. mapadv-ew to 
loose from beside, disable, enfeeble, f. mapa- be- 
side + Avev to loose. The word occurs already 
in OE. in the Gr.-L. accus. form paralisixz (so in 
i2th c. Fr.) ; but the ME. and 16th c. form from 
Fr. was PARALYSIE: see prec.] 

1. Path. A disease or affection of the nervous 


system, characterized by impairment or loss of the 
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| motor or sensory function of the nerves, csp. of 
those belonging to a particular part or organ, thus 
producing (partial or total) incapacity of motion, 
insensibility, or functional inactivity in such part. 
| (The earlier name, still in popular use, was Patsy.) 
| [e 1000 Sax. Leechd. 11. 12 Lexcedomas wip paralisin, pat 

is on englisc, lyft adl.) 1525 tr. Brunswick s Surg. \xii. 
| Ojb/1 Paralisis of the handes, 1527 Anprew Brunswyke's 

Distyll. Waters Cij, Good against paralisis, 1563 1’. Gace 
| Autidot. 1. 76 ‘Vhys Oyle is moste precious in paralices. 
| 1656 LLount Glossogr., Paralysis,..the Palsie. 1797 M. 
Bau.tie A/ord, Anat, (1807) 457 A paralysis of a part of the 
body. a@ 1876 Hatcey Seri. (1874) 50 Distorted with agony, 
or with convulsion or paralysis. 

b. With defining word, as Bell's paralysis, 
crossed paralysts, crutch paralysis ,diver's paralysis, 
etc.: see Patsy sb. General paralysis: see quots. 

1873 T. H. Green /utrod. Pathol, (ed. 2) 26 This is seen 
in the various forms of paralysis, especially in the so-called 
‘essential paralysis’ of children. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Paralysis, general, of insane..a disease usually affecting 
persons near the prime of life, and characterised hy a stage 
of mental excitement with exalted delusions, followed by 
dementia; it is accompanied by a varying amount of loss of 
muscular power. 1897 Adléutt's Syst. AJed. 11. 857 There 
are cases of general paralysis in which the bodily symptoras 
are present without any mental alteration. , 
| fig. A condition of utter powcrlessness, in- 
| capacity of action, or suspension of activity; the 
| state of being ‘ crippled’, helpless, or impotent. 
| 1813 J. Ranpoten 30 Aug. in Life of Fos. Quincy, The 
| whole country..is in a state of paralysis. 1831 Cartyte 

Sart, Res. 1. i, Let him strive to keep a free, open sense; 
| cleared from the mists of prejudice, above all from the 
| paralysis of cant. 1882 7¥es 13 June 11 The deeds.. by 
which the paralysis of law is accomplished. S 

Paralytic (peralitik), a. and sb. Forms: 
4 paralitike, parlatyk, 5 paraletike, -lytyk, 
peralytyk, -latik, 6 paralitic, (6-7 -litick(e, 
| -litique, 7 -lytique), 7-9 -lytick, 8- paralytic. 
[a. F. parahtique (in 13th c. paralitike, Littré), 
ad. L. pavalytic-us,a. Gr. mapadurikes, f. mapadver : 
see PARALYSIS. } 

A. adj. 1. Affected with, suffering from, or 
subject to paralysis; palsied. 
| , 13+ LE. E. Allit, P. B. 1095 Summe lepre, sunme lome, & 

lomerande blynde, Poysened & parlatyk & pyned in fyres. 
1398 Irevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. xiv. (1495) pij/: Lhe 
Palsey is somtyme in the heed..and somtyme in the nembre 
peralytyk. c1410 Love Lunavent, Mirr. xx. Vf. 47 (Gibbs 
MS.) Off be paraletike man lette doune in his bedde. 21425 
Langlands P. Pl. A. v. 61 (MS. U) He was as pale as a 
pelat & peralatik he seemed. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 67 
Morpheus..gart al my spreitis vital ande animal be cum 
impotent & paralitic. 1671 SaLtuon Sya. Aled. u. li. 340 
| Ifthe Paralitick member do grow less and less .. it is hard 
tocure. @1715 Burner Own Time (1766) 1. 221 He fell 
into a paralytick state. 1773 JoHnson Let. fo Mrs. Thrale 
17 Aug., An old lady uke talks broad Scotch with a 
paralytick voice. 1838 Dickens Wich. Wick. xxxi, He 
| glanced. .at his shabhy clothes and paralytic limb. _ 
| 2. Of the nature of or pertaining to paralysis. 
| 1818 Jas. Mitt Brit. India II. v. v. 529 The General, who 
had sustained a second paralytic attack. 1866 Geo. Etior 
F. Holt i. (1868) 11 The unevenness of gait and feebleness of 
gesture which tell of a past paralyticseizure. 1878 Kinczetr 
Anim. Chem. 53 Paralytic saliva is very thin. 

3. fg. Deprived or destitute of energy or power 
of action; powerless, ineffective; characterized by 
impotency or powerlessness. 

164z NETHERSOLE Consid. Be Affairs 5 \Vithout the 
strength of that sinew of War, his Cavaliers..can have but 
paralitique Arms. 1791 BentHam Draugiit of Code Wks. 
1843 1V, 403 Out of extortion and peculation grow inac- 
cessible justice and paralytic laws. 1844 Lp. BrovuGHam 
A. Lunell. v. 112 The feelings of the soul, like the nerves 
of the hody, are liahle to a paralytic numbness. 


| b. Aumoronsly. Shaky, rickety. 


1824 Gatt Rothelan WN. Physiognomist 132 A mean abode, 
.. furnished uncouthly with .. curiously carved cabinets, 
paralytic tables [etc.). 
hice 
| paralysing or rendering powerless. Ods. rare. 
, 1649 G. Damier Trinarch., Hen. IV ccclxxxv, Richard, 
hound in Paraliticke Chains Vndera Tirant’s Grate. 


, B. sé. A sufferer from paralysis, a palsied 
| person. General paralytic, a sufferer from general 
| paralysis. 


| ¢1380 Wreuir Sev. Sel. Wks. I]. 23 Paralitikes ben bo 
| men pat ben siike in be palesy. 1510 Sonavent. Mlyrr. 

Life Fhesu xx. (ed. Pynson) Gj, Oure Lorde fyraste forgave 
the pafra}letike his synnes and after he heled him of the 
bodely palsye. 1641 Be. Hatt Serm. Ps. lx. 2 Rem. Wks. 
(1660) 77 The Paralytick was..let down through the roof. 
1757. Frankiin Lett, Wks. 1840 V. 359 A number of 
paralytics were brought to me..to he electrized. 1897 Add- 
butt's Syst. Aled. 11. 857, 25 per cent. of the male and 20 per 
cent. of the female general paralytics were addicted to drink. 

+ Paraly-tical, 2. Ods. [f. as prec. + -aL.] 
= prec. A, 

1586 Bricut Afelanch. xxiv. 138 The muscle .. receiueth 
a kynde of paraliticall disposition for the time. 1606 Proc. 
agst, Late Traitors 392 Vhe state of this..{sland..was in 
a manner paraliticall. 1650 Evperrienp 7ythes 89 Many 
a paralytical or spasmatical fit. 1788 Reiw Active Powers 
, 4, i, 532 Some persons have recovered the power of speech 
| after they had lost it by a paralytical stroke. ; 
| Paraly‘tically, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly%.] In 
a paralytic manner; by or as by paralysis. 
| x710 T. Futter Pharm. Extemp. 188 The Intestines.. 
| paralytically relaxed. 1840 Dickens Ofd C. Shop xxxiui, The 


t 


| 


In active sense: Having the qualily of | 


PARAMENT. 


figure shook its head paralytically. Bake Allbutt's Syst. 
Med. V1, 832 Paralytically disturbed ocular motility. 

Paralyze, etc. variant of PARALYSE, etc. 

Param (px'rem). Chem. ff. Para-1 2 + 
AMIDE.] A synonym of dicyanodiamide, C,N, 
(NH,)2, a white crystalline compound, a polymer 
of cyanamide. 

_ 1866-77 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 350 Cyanamide changes 
into param when left to itself for a long time. 1877 /ownes' 
Chem, 11. 106 Dicyanodiamide, CoN4H4 (Param). 

Paramagnetic (pxramegnetik), a. [f. Gr. 
Tapa- in sense ‘alongside, parallel’ + MaGNeTIc.] 
Having the property of being attracted by the 
poles of a magnet, and hence, when suspended or 
placed freely in a magnetic field, of taking a 
position parallel to the lines of the force; also 
Jerro-magnetic: opp. to DIAMAGNETIC. 

Faraday at first (1846) distinguished diamagnetic froin 
magnetic bodies; afterwards (1850-51) he called the latter 
paramagnetic, using magnetic to include both. 

1851 Farapay E£xp. Kes. in Electr. No. 2790 in Phil. 
Trans. 26 As the magnetism of iron, nickel, and cohalt, 
when in the magnetic field is like that of the earth as a 
whole, so that when rendered active they place themselves 
parallel to its axis or lines of magnetic force, ] have sup- 
posed that they and their similars (including oxyyen now) 
might he called paramagnetic bodies, giving the following 
division— Magnetic: (1) Paramagnetic, (2) Diamagnetic. 
lbid. No. 2834. 39 Masses of paramagnetic matter. 1855 
Maury Phys. Geog. Sea vi, (1858) § 376 Faraday has shown 
that, as the temperature of oxygen 1s raised, its paramag- 
netic force diminishes, heing resumed as the temperature 
falls again. 1895 Story-MASKELYNE Crystallogr. i §13 
Unmagnetised hodies if brought near a magnetic pole are 
either attracted or repelled hy it, and are said to be mag- 
netised by induction ; being described in the former case as 
paramagnetic and as diamagnetic in the latter case. 

Hence Paramagne'tically adv, 

1890 in Cent. Dict. s 2 ee 

Paramagnetism (pxrimegnétiz’m).  [f. 
Para-1 1+ MaGNetIsM, after prec.] The quality 
of being paramagnetic; the phenomena exhibited 
by paramagnetic bodies: opp. to DIAMAGNETISM. 

1851 W. Grecory Lect. Anim. JJaguet. p. xv, He does in- 
deed propose to include, under the general term Magnetism, 
two forms of it: viz. Para-magnetism..and Dia-magnetism. 
1877 Le Conte Elem. Geol. (1879) 186 If the har he slender, 
it..shows its ee by assuming the axial position. 

Paramaleic, Paramalic: see Para-1 2. 


Paramastoid (pzrimz:stoid), a. (sé.) Anat. 
[f. Gr, napa- Para-1 1 + MAsToID.] Situated 
near the mastoid process: applied to certain pro- 
cesses of the occipital bone, also called far- 
occipital. wb. as sé. A paramastoid process. 

1847-9 Topp Cyc/. Auat. 1V. 370/2 The paramastoid apo- 
physis is dilated into a prominent plate, 1866 Huxtey Pres. 
Rem. Caithn, 101 None of the skulls exhibit paramastoid 
or pneumatic processes of the occipital bone. 1868 Darwin 
Anim, & Pl. 1. iv. 118 The paramastoids relatively .. are 
generally much thicker than in the wild rabbit. 


Paramatta(perimz:ta), [f. Paramatta (prop. 
Parramatta), a town in New South Wales. 

There formerly existed at Parramatta a convict establish. 
ment in which clothing materials were produced: cf. Excyced. 
Brit. (ed. 7) XV11. 63/2; perhaps the modern stuff (which 
according to Beck Draper's Dict. was invented at Brad- 
ford) was in imitation of these; there is no evidence for 
the assertion that the fabric was orig. made of wool im- 
ported from Parramatta.) x 

A light dress fabric having a weft of combed 
merino wool and a warp formerly of silk, but now 


generally of cotton. 

1834 J. D. Lanc State N.S. Wales in Tait's Mag. 1. 
410/1 Cloth, Parramatta, per yard, 1s. 8d. 1844 G. Dopp 
Textile Manuf. w. 137 Where are two kinds of stuff now 
made, called ‘Orleans’ and‘ Paramatta’.., apparently formed 
of worsted, the warp being cotton, 1846 C. P. Hopcson 
Remin. Australia Notes 307 Paramatta, a peculiar tweed, 
made in the Colony, and chiefly at Paramatta, hence the 
name. 1858 Simmonps Dict. 7vade, Paramatta, a kind of 
bombazine, the weft of which is worsted, the warp of cotton. 
1g01 Daily News 1 Feb. 5/1 ‘he new leaders were called, 
not in silk, but in paramatta, which is the proper stuff for 
the gown of a King’s Counsel when mourning is prescribed. 

| Paramecium (pzxrami‘sijm). Zoe/. Also 
erron. -mecium, -meecium. [mod.L. f. Gr. 
napapnk-ns oblong, oval, f. mapa against + pijzos 
length: cf. L. 0b-/ongus.] A genus of holotrichous 
ciliate Infusoria, type of the family Parameciide, 
of oblong shape, having the mouth near the middle 
of the ventral surface; also called, from their 
shape, slipper-animalcules. Hence Parame‘cine 
a., belonging to this family. ; : 

1752 Hite Hist. Anim, 4 Vhe Paramecium, withan oblong, 
voluble hody, obtuse at each end. 1875 Huxtey & Martin 
Elem. Biol. (1877) 97. 1883 H. Deummonp Nat. Law in 
Spir. WW. (1884) 211 By the repeated subdivisions of a single 
Paramecium, no fewer than 268,000,000 similar organisins 
night he produced in one month. | 

Farameconic, Paramenia,etc.:seePara-l1,2. 

Paramedian (perim/diin),a. Anat, [Para-! 
1.] Situated alongside of the median line, as 
the paramedian sulcus on the dorsal surface of the 
spinal cord. (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1893.) 


+Pa‘rament. Ods. Also5 parement. [a. OF. 
parament (1oth c. in Littré), pavement (13th c.) 
=It., Sp. paramento,jate L. pardmientum orna- 


PARAMENTO. 


ment (Augustine), f. L. farare to make ready, 
prepare, fit out, deck, adorn: sec -MENT.] An 
omament, a decoration. Chamber of parament, 
a richly decorated room, hung with tapestry, etc. ; 
a state room; a presence chamber. 

¢ 1385 Cuaucer Z.G. IV. 1106 Dido, To daunsynge chaum- 
berys ful of paramentys..’Vhis Enyasisled, ¢1386 — Sgv.'s 
7. 261 Til he cam to his chambre of parementz c1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymon vi. 151 The chambre of pare- 
mente, wbiche was hanged right rychely. 1529 More 
DPyaloge 1. it. Wks. 114 Woulde suffre no such sup_rfluite in 
the paramentes of the church. 1589 1. L. Adut. Q. Eviz. 
(1651) 49 All the dclices, the pompes and paraments of her 
oppressors, shall vanish asa dreame. 1654 H. L’Estrancr 
A. Chas. / (1655) 112 Taking away the Crucifixes, Chalices, 
and Paraments of the Altar. 1706 Puittips, Parament, an 
Ornament for an Altar, 

b. A decorated robe, a robe of state. 

¢14386 CHaucer Ant.'s 7. 1643 Lordes in paramentz on hir 
courseres. 1474 Caxton Chesse 11. 11, One of the best pare- 
ments and maketh a womman most fayr in her persone is to 
be shamefast. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Paraments, robes of 
state. 

|| Parame'nto. Ods. [Sp.: see prec.] =prec. b. 

@x62z5 Frercuer Love's Pilgrim. 1. i, There were cloaks, 
gowns, cassocks, And other paramentos. 

Paramere (pzrimie1). Sof [f. Gr. mapa- 
PaRA-1 +4 pépos part.] 

1. One of a series of radiating parts or organs, 
asa ray ofa star-fish; an actinomere. = 

1883 P. Geppesin Encyel. Brit. XVI. 842/2 The former 
definition of the term antimere. .is corrected by terming each 
ray a paramere, and its symmetrical halves the antimeres. 

2. iach of the halves ofa bilaterally symmetrical 
animal, or of a segment or somite of stich. 

1884 tr. Claus’ Zool, I. 27 These two halves [of the body 
divided oy the median plane], as opposed to antimeres, may 
be termed parameres. /éie., The antimeres of the Radiata 
also consist of two parameres, and are therefore bilateral. 
1888 Wature 10 May 47/1 The primitive proximal paramere 
of the second visceral arch. ; - 

Heuce Parameric (-me‘rik) @., pertaining to 
a paramere; having parameres. (Cent. Dict. 1890.) 

|| Paramese (parem/sz). [a. Gr. napapéon 
the string next the middle, f. wapdpeoos next the 
middle, f. wapa beside +peéoos mid.] In ancient 
Greek music, The tone next above the mesc ; the 
lowest tone of the disjunct tetrachord. 

1603 Hottanp Plutarch Explan. Words, Paramtese, next 
the meane or middle string. .\ note in musicke. 1698 Wats 
in Phil, Trans. XX. 250 Which was, in their Musick, that 
from J/ese to Paramese; that is in our Musick, from A 
to. 1760 Stites tdid. LI. 702 The paramese of tbe lyre, 
though stil! paramese in position, acquired tbe power of the 
mese. 1898 Staiser & Barrett Dict. MWus. T. s.v. Greek 
JMusie, In the eight stringed lyre... Paramese took its proper 
place, next to Mese. 


Parameter (parem/ta1). J/ath. [a. mod.L. 
parameter, -metrum, fem, (Mydorge 1631), in F. 
parametre (‘la tigne nommé ailleurs costé droit, 
parametre, et icy coadjuteur’ Desargues 1639) ; f. 
Gr, mapa- beside, subsidiary to + perpov measure.] 

1. In conic sections: The third proportional to 
any given diameter and its conjugate (or, in the 
parabola, to any abscissa on a given diameter and 
the corresponding ordinate) ; this is the parameter 
of the given diameter. spec. Yhe parameter of the 
lransverse axis (principal parameter, or paranteter 
of the curve), i.e. the latus rectum, or focal chord 


perpendicular to the axis. 

[1631 C. Myporcr Prodrom. Catopt. & Diopt. siue Cons 
corum 3 Def. xix, Parametrum coni sectionis dicimus, rec- 
tam lineam & cuiuslibet coni sectionis, aut portionis, vertice 
eductam ordinatin ad contiguam diametrum applicatis 
wquidistantem...Qua, si ab axis termino sit educta, recta 
parameter..dicetur.] 

1656 Hopses Six Lessons Wks. 1845 VII. 259 As much in 
vain .. as seek for the focus or parameter of the parabola of 
Dives and Lazarus. 1704 J. Harris Ler. Techn, 1, Pura- 
meter, by some..called the Latus Mectuim of a Parabola, is 
a Third Proportional to the Abscissa and any Ordinate. 
1995 Hutton Math. Diet., Parameter, a certain constant 
right line in each of the three Conic Sections; otherwise 
called also Latus Rectum ..; being ..a third proportional 
to tbe transverse and conjugate axes, in the ellipse and 
hyperbola; and, which is the same thing, a third pro- 
portional to any absciss and its ordinate in tbe parabola. 
1798 — Course Math, (1811) II. 123 The Parameter of any 
Diameter (of a parabola) is equal to four ‘Times the Line 
drawn from the Focus to tbe Vertex of that Diameter. 1816 
tr. Lacroix's Diff, & Int. Calculus 401 If..the parameter 
of a parabola be made to vary, a series of parabolas will be 
obtained. 1891 C. Tayitor “vem. Geom. Conics (ed. 7) iii. 
$17 The Parameter of any diameter of a parabola is the 
focal chord which it bisects: thus the latus rectum is the 
parameter of the axis. 

4. gen. A quantity which is constant (as dis- 
tinct from the ordinary variables) in a particular 
case considered, but which varies in different cases; 
esp. a constant occurring in the equation of a curve 
or surface, by the variation of which the equation 
is made to represent a family of such curves or 
surfaces (cf. quot. 1816 in 1), 

1852 B. Price /u/inites. Cale. I. xiii. 409 If an equation to 
a curve be given, tnvolving one or more constants, as well 
as the current coordinates, the position and dimensions of 
the curve will be changed by a pence in the constants, and 
yet the class may remain the same... A constant that enters 
into an equation, and varies in the way above explained, is 


i 


459 


called a variable parameter. 1859 Parkinson Oftics (1866) 4 
The refractive index between the two media..is a parameter 
whicb varies, (i) if tbe nature of the light be altered, (ii) 
if the relation between the two media be altered. 1879 
TuHomson & Vait Nat, Phil. 1. 1. § 293. 1885 Leupesporr 
Cremona’s Proj. Geom. 63 This anharmonic ratio ts called 
tbe coefficient or parameter of tbe homology. 

tb. Astron, = ELEMENT 7 a. Obs. 

1829 Encycl. Metrop. Div. 2 1. Index, Variation of Para- 
meters. [/éz:/. 699 Variation of elements of orbit.] 1840 
Penny Cycl, XVII. 240/1 Vhe parameters of the orbits are 
now generally called their elements. 1841 Proc. Aimer. 
Phil, Soc. 11. 19 Orbits having small parameters. 

ce. Cryst. Each of the intercepts made upon the 
axes in a crystal by the plane which is chosen for 
a face of the unit or primary pyramid. 

1839 W. H. Miter Crystallogr. 2 The parameters are the 
portions of the axes cut off by a given face. 1878 GurNty 
Crystallogr. 18, a, 6, ¢ the parameters of the crystal. 1895 
Story-MAsKetyNeé Crystallogr. ii. § 18 The ratios a:b:c 
of the intercepts [on the axes} of some one plane chosen as 
a standard or parametral plane are termed the parametral 
ratios or parameters of the system as referred to the axes 
AG GT 

Parametral (parem/étril), a. J/ath. [f. as 
prec. + -at.} Of or pertaining to a parameter. 

1878 Gurney Crystallogr. 18, A BC is called the parametral 
plane. 1880 L. Fretcuer in PArl, Mag. Feb. 82 Whe para- 
metral ratios are permanent. 1895 [see prec. 2c]. 

Parametric (pxrame‘trik), a.) A/ath, [f. as 
prec. + -Ic.] = prec. Also Parame‘trical a. 

1864 Cavey in Coll. /ath. Papers V. 532, is the para- 
metric order, » the parametric class, of the system. 1873 
G. Satmon Higher Plane Curves 65 When the variable 
curve depends on a parametric point moving on a given 
parametric curve. 1887 R. A. Roserts /utegr. Cal. I. 301 
These angles belong to different parametrical systems. 

Parametric (peram/trik), 2.2 Anat. and 
Lath, {[f. Gr. mapa beside + pyrpa womb, matrix 

+ -1C: cf. mod.L. parametritm the organic tissue 
beside the uterus.) Situated beside or near the 
uterus, or affecting the parts so situated. 

1889 J. M. Duncan Lect. Dis. Women viii. (ed. 4) 44 
The parametric cellular tissue. /écd. xiv. 101 The inflam- 
matory disease is generally parametric. 

Parametritic to Paramnesia: see Para-1 1, 

|| Paramo (paramo). [Sp. pdéramo; app. from 
a native lang. of Venezuela or New Granada.] 
A high plateau in the tropical parts of South 
America, bare of trees, and ¢xposed to wind and 
thick cold fogs. 

1760-72 tr. Juan § Ulloa's Woy. (ed. 3) I. 422 The most 
remarkable paramos or desertsof Quito. 1875 Lucycl. Brit. 
I. 89/2 The Indian of the Andes .. through whose rude 
straw hut the piercing wind of the paranios sweeps, and 
chills the white nan to the very bone. 1gor A. IH. Keane 
S. Amer, I. 193 The Venezuelan and Colunbian Paramo— 
a narrow zone of cold bleak terraces. 

Paramologetic, ciron. f. PARoMOLOGETIC. 

Paramorph (pe'rimgif). Afiz. [mod. f. Gr. 
mapa- by- (see Para-1 1) + peppy form: lit. by- 
form, subsidiary form.] A pseudomorph formed 
by a cliange of physical characters without a 
change in chemical composition. 

1879 in WessTER Suppl. 1892 Amer. Naturalist Jan. §5 
Many of the supposed paramorpbs have been proven. .to be 
due..ratber to the solntion of some original substance and 
its replacement by a new deposition. 

Paramorphia, -morphine: sce Para-! 2. 

Paramorphic (peram@ufik), a. Afix. [f. as 
PARAMORPH + -1¢.] Of or pertaining to a para- 
morph ; characterized by paramorphism. 

1886 Dana in Amer. Frad. Sc. Ser. int. XXXII. 315 This 
type of crystal {brookite] is the one which most frequently 
shows the parainorphic change torutile. 1894 //iuker V. 
342 Phenomena like the devitrification of natural glasses 
oscillate from paramorphic to pseudomorphic. 

Paramorphism (peraimfrfizm). Jin. [f. 
as prec. + -18SM.] The change of one mineral to 
another having the same chemical composition 
but a different molecular structure. 

1868 Dana A7in. (ed. 5) 697 Aragonite .. passes to calcite, 
through paramorphism, 1889 Nature 21 Nov. 49/1 Para- 
morphism .. includes those changes within the rock-mass, 
involving changes in the chemical componsition of the original 
minerals and the formation of new minerals. 

Paramorphosis (pexramgifousis’. J/in.  [f. 
Gr, napapoppd-ey to transform, distort: see Pana- 
MORPH and -OSIS.] = prec. 1890 in Cent, Dict. 


Paramorphous (pexramg'ifas), a. A/i. [f. as 
prec. + -oUS.] = PARAMORPHIC. 1882 in Ocitvit. 
Paramoudra (pxramédra). Geol. [Sug- 


gested by H. Norton (1881 Loc. Norwich Geol. 
Soc. I. 132) to be Anglo-lrish corruption of J¢rsc 
peura mutreach (pera mi 14x) ‘sea pears’, from 
their shape, and occurrence on the beach below 
chalk cliffs.] A name given to large flints, pear- 
shaped, barrel-shaped, or cylindrical (sometimes 
3 ft. long and 1 ft. thick), perforated with a central 
axial cavity, found standing erect in the chalk of 
the N.E. of Ireland (where the name is local) and 
of Norfolk (where known as fof-séovtes). 

1817 Bucktanpin 7rans. Geol. Soc. 1V. 413 These singular 
fossils..are known at Belfast by the name of Paramoudra, 


a word which [..shall adopt because I find it thus appro- 
priated. ‘They have, I believe, never yet bcen found in 
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PARAMOUNT. 


England, except at Whittingham near to Norwich. 1887 
H. B. Woopwarp Geol, Exy. & Wales ied. 2) 399 These 
flints are known as‘ Pot-stones’ or ‘Paramoudras’. l6id., 
The most celebrated exposure of Paramoudras was in a pit 
at Horstead on the river Bure..in 1838. 

Paramount (pzx‘ramaunt), a. (sd.) Also 6-7 
pera-, 7 pere-. fa. AF. paramont, peramont 
above (in place, order, or degree), f. OF. par 
by + amont, &@ mont adv., up, above (of motion 
or position) *—L. ad montem to the mount or hill. 
In AFr. paramont had the simple sense ‘above’, 
e.g in local position, on a page, or in a book : 

1381 Gower A/irour 10017 I! fist le mariage Jadis du 
Siecle a son lignage Comme je vous contay paramont.) 

1. Above in a scale of rank or authority; 
superior. a. In lord paramount, lord superior ; 
overlord ; spec. the supreme lord of a fee, from 
whom other feudatories hold, but who himself 
holds from none; hence ¢ramsf. one who exercises 
supreme power or jurisdiction. So /ady paramount, 
a woman in supreme authority; also éraxsf. the 
lady who has made the highest score in an archery 
tournament. 

(1339 Vear-Bh. 13 Edw. ///, Trin. (Rolls) 307 La mort le 
chef seigneur paramont nest rien a vous. @ 1481 LitrLEton 
Tenures ii. § 19 (1516) A iij, Autielx seruices come le donnour 
fait a son seignur prochaine a luy paramont [¢r. 1544, etc., 
Such seruices as y donour dotb vnto his lord next aboue)}. 
1528 J. Perxins Profitable Booke v. § 430 Mes si en mesme 
le case le seignur paramont relees tout son droit en le 
tenancye al heire, par cest releas le menalte est determine 
[¢r. 1642, p. 185, If in the same case the Lord paramount 
release unto the heire all his right in the tenancy, by this 
release the Menaltie is determined].] 

1579 FENTON Guéicciard. 1. (1599) 5 Quarrels.. betweene the 
vassall and the Lord Peramount. 1592 WarRNER 4/6, “ng. 
vit. lili. (1612) 207 With Scots ..Wi.o to our Kings, Lords 
Parramounts, not warres but vprores bring. 1628 Coke Ox 
Litt. 65 The King is soueraigne Lord, or Lord paramont, 
either mediate or immediate of all and euery parcell of Land 
witbin the Realme. 164z Cuas. I Answ. Declar. 26 May 
in Clarendon //ist. Reé. v. $287 Was not the Interest of the 
Lord Paramount consistent with that of the Mesne Lord? 
1647 Diccres Unlaw/f. Taking Arms xiv. 116 He..made all 
..feudaries to him, so that he remained.. Lord Paramount, 
or overlord in the whole Land. 1727 A. Hamitton .Vew 
Acc E. {ud, 1. xxiii. 275 Built, of o.d, by the Portugueze, 
when tbey were Lords Paramount of all the Sea-coasts of 
India, 185r Dixon JV. Pena xxtit. (1872) 202 Penn was now 
become the lord paramount of territories almost as large as 
England. 1865 Livincstoxe Zambesi v. 108 Part of the 
Upper Shire Valley has a lady paramount, named Nyango. 
1903 Noss Gaz. 10 Sept. 3/4 The prizes were..givenaway by 
Lady F. who was the Lady Paramount of the afternoon. 

b. generally. Above others in rank or order; 
highest in power or jurisdiction ; supreme. 

1531 Dial. on Laws Eng. u. xxxvi. 73 Thei saye that 
the kyng is patrone peramounte of all the benitices 
within the realme. 1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 406 
He.. proceedeth with the gouernours of Persia, whether 
Paramont or deputed. 1799-1805 S. Turser dnglo-Sa.v.1. 
ut. iii, 170 Tbere appears ..to have been a paramount 
sovereign; a Pen-dragon, or Penteyrn. 1828 Scott /. .I/. 
Perth xxvii, The Clan Chattan.. having for their para- 
mount chief the powerful ear] of the latter sbire. 1841 
Macautay £&ss., WV. [/astings (1851) 618 ‘To make Pritain 
the paramount power in India. 

2. In more general sense: Superior to all others 
in influence, power, position, or importance ; pre- 
eminent. 

1639 Futter Holy War in. xix. (1840) 148 The pope that 
antichrist paramount. @ 1661 Fucrer /Vorthies (1840) III. 
316 The Cathedral of Salisbury. .is paranrount in this kind. 
1684 T. Burnet 7h. Earth uw. 14. Hecan, bya power para- 
mount, stop the rage either of Satan or Antichrist. 1784 
Cowrer Tas vi. 583 Man’s..rights and claims Are para- 
mount. 1816 Corrripce Statesm. Man. 359 Sir Philip 
Sydney—he the paramonnt gentleman of Europe. 1849 
Grote Greece u. liv. VI. 619 The paramount feeling... 
tended to peace. 1868 GLapsToNE Juv. AJundi iti. (1870) 
74 The Achaians were paramount, and the Pelasgoi were 
subordinate members of one and the same community. 1877 
J.D. Champers Divine Worship 229 Matters of paramount 
importance. 

db. Const. fo. 

1625 Bacon Fss., Of Faction, Leagues within the State 
are euer Pernicious to Monarchies; Tor they raise an Obli- 
gation Paramount to Obligation of Soueraigntie. 1690 
Locke Govt. 1. xi. (Rtldg.) 126 A right antecedent and para- 
Mount to all government. 1769 Fetus Lett. xi. 47 ‘Vheir 
first duty..is paramount to all subsequent engagements. 
1844 Lp. Broucnam Brit. Coust. ea tise2) 220 ‘They re- 
garded the title by hereditary succession as paramount to 
any legislative enactment. 

e. With ellipsis of fo. 

1596 Bacon J/a.r. Cour, Law i. (1636) 3 In any degree 
paramount the first the law respecteth not. 1636 Peyxxr 
Unbish, Tim, (1661) 29 Having no superintendent para- 
mount them. 1643 — 7reach. 4 Disloyalty 1.6 A Generall 
Councell is paramount the Pope. 1882 Brown Ses/ven’s 
Law Copyholds (ed. 6) 25 Not .. good as against a dowress, 
whose dower is paramount the debts. 

B. sé. = Lord paramount; overlord; supreme 
tuler or proprietor. 

1645 Howete Left, I. v. xii. (1650) 150 (AZyuen) Blest 
maid which. .raignst as Paramount, And chiefof Chernbins. 
1667 Mitton /. Z. 11. 508 Midst came thir mighty Paramount. 
1779 Forrest Voy. NV. Guinea 327 Those paramounts claim 
the property of the.banks, as wel as of the dry land. 1839 
Fraser's Mag. XX. 41 The parded paramount of Rome 
hath rung The knell of onslaugbt. ; : 

Hence Pa‘ramountly adv., pre-eminently, chiefly, 


above all; Pa‘ramountship, paramountcy. 


PARAMOUNT. 


1818 CorerinceE in Lit. Rev. (1836) I. 216 Man communi- 
cates hy articuiation of sounds, and *paramountly by the 
memory in the ear. 1822 Examiner 185/2 Such active 
instinctiveness of character, as paramountly lives in the 
canvass of EF. Landseer. 1735 J. Kinsy Suffolk Trav. (1764) 
154 He is only the mean Lord, Sir ‘Vhouas Allen hath a 
*Paramountship over him. 1898 Daily Nezvs 23 Aug. 5/1 
Four young native [Basuto] chiefs, including the heir to 
the paramountship. 

+ Paramount, v. Os. rvare—'. [f. Para- 
mount @.] zzfr. To become paramount, to rise 


to the highest place. 

1697 Potter Antig. Greece w. xi. (1715) 274 And dost thou 
think, thou dirty, servile Woman, ‘lo paramount, to cast 
me out? 

Paramountcy (pz‘ramauntsi). Also para- 
mouncy, [f. PARAMUUNT + -CY : Paramouncy is 
formally more analogical; cf.texant,-ancy, frequent, 
-ency.} The condition or status of being paramount. 

1657 WaTERHOUSE #ire Lond. 90 And add to her Para- 
mouncy of renown. a@ 1834 CoLtreripGEe Motes & Lect. (1849) 
I. 278 If it were possible to lessen the paramountcy of 
Volpone himself. 1890 W. Wattace Life Schopenhauer 181 
That metaphysical doctrine of the essential paramountcy of 
the will, 1897 H. M. Stanxcey in 19¢h Cent. Apr. 513 
British Paramouncy over the S. African Repuhlic is ac- 
knowledged in the [Conventions of 1881 and 1884]. 


Paramour (px‘ramiie1), adv. phir. and sé, 
Forms: sce below. [ME. a. OF. ady. phr. par 
amur, amour, -s, by or through love. From an 
early date the phrase was written as one word, and 
came to be treated (in Eng.) as asb., both in sense 
of ‘love’ and ‘ beloved, lover’. This may have 
come partly through a mistaken analysis of the 
phrase fo love paramour, -s.] 

A. adv. phr. Forms: 3-4 par amur, -s, 4 
par amour, -s, per amour, -s; paramur, -s, 
4-6 paramour, -s (§ paramoure, -es, -is, 5-6 
peramour, -s, -owre, 6 -owris, 5 (7) -ore). 

+1. Through or by way of love; out of (your) 
love, for love's sake (cf. Love sé. 7); sometimes 
in weakened sense, Of your kindness, as a favour, 
if you please. Obs. 

Perh. sometimes orig. short for ‘for love of God’. 

13.. S¥r Beues (MS. A.) 118 ‘ Felawe', a saide, ‘ par amur: 
Whar mai ich finde pemperur?’ 13... Seay Sag. (W.) 1455 
A! lat me in, sire, paramour! 13.. Cocr de L. 453 Tel me 
the sothe, I yow prey, Off these joustes, peramours. 14.. 
Recovery of throne by Edw. [V in fol, Poems (Rolls) 1. 
280 He hathe deservid thancke amonge other paramour. 
161x Speep Hist. Gt, Britt. ix. xxiv. § 143 The Lord Chiefe 
Iustice stood vp, and forbade the proceedings, alotting 
Paramour the Lands, with the satisfying of the Plaintifes. 

+2. For or by way of sexual love. Obs. (or arch.) 
1386 CHaucer Sir Thofas 32 They moorne for hym 
paramour Whan hein were het to slepe. 1825 Scott &c- 
trothed xxvii, She is one I could have doated to death upon 
par amours. 1848 Lytton Harold vi. vi, Some infidel, to 
one of whose wives he sought to he gallant, par amours. 

tb. Phrase. Zo love par amour (amours): 
(Usually) To love by way of (sexual) love, to love 
(a person of the opposite sex), to love amorously 
or as a lover, to be in love with; sometimes, 
to have a clandestine or illicit amour with. 

In some later instances Javamours may have been taken 
as sh., and object of the vb.: cf. B. 2. 

ax300 Floriz § Bl. 486 Ho pat luueb par amur And hab 
per-of ioye mai luue flures. @ 1300 Cursor M. 52 For now 
is halden non in curs Bot qua pat luue can paramurs [/a/er 
ASS. -ours, -ouris). @1310 in Wright Lyric P. xxxi. gt 
Y lovede a clerk al par amours. 1375 Barsour Bruce xin. 
485 He his sister paramouris Lufit. ¢1386 CHaucer Andé.’s 
T. 297, I telle thee outrely ffor paramour I loued hire first 
erthow. ¢1410 Sir Cleges 489 Sir Cleges .. That | lovyd 
peramore. ¢1430 Syx Gener. (Roxh.) 4553 He loueth 
paramoures som wight. 1430-40 Lypc. Bachkas vin. xxvii. 
(1558) 19 Ahoue al women loued her peramour. 1483 
Caxton G. de la Tour L iij, To loue peramours eche other. 
153 Evyot Gov. 1. xxii, The same lady [Cleopatra] Antoni 
-.loued also peramours, abandonynge his wyfe. 1535 
Coverpate Saruch vi. 8 Like as a wench yt loueth per- 
amours is trymly deckie, ¢1560 A Scott Poets (S. 1.5.) 
iii. 46 And swa hut pane 3e may lufe paramowris. Jé6¢d. 
xxix. 6 For mony men ar evill to ken, Pat luvis paramour, 
W' fenjeit mynd, fals and vnkynd, Bringis 3ow to dishonour. 
[x652 AsHMOLE 7heat. Chem, 200 Sche loveth him peramore 
and no other.] 

B. sb. Forms: 3- paramour, 4-3 -amours 
(5-6 -is; 4, 6-7 -or, 4, 8 -ore, 5-6 -oure, per-). 

+1. Love; ¢sf. sexual love; an amour. Odés. 

1350 Will. Paterne 1412 He..layked him at hkyng wip 
pat faire burde Pleyes of paramours vn-parceyued longe 
time, So sliliche, bat noseg sonched non ille. ¢1386 CHaucrr 
Cook's T. 8 He was as ful of love & paramour As is the 
hyve ful of hony sweete. — AM/erch. 7. 206 By cause of 
leueful procreacion Of children..And nat oonly for paramour 
or loue, ¢1470 HeNryson J/or. Fad, iit, (Fox & Cock: 110 
In all this warld was thair na kyndar thing; In paramouris 
he wald do ws plesing. a1s86 MontGomerir. Afisc. Poems 
1.27 Pigmaleon, that ane portratour Be painting craft, did sa 
decoir, Himself thairwith in paramour Fell suddanlie, and 
smert thairfoir. : 

+ b. In devotional nse, Divine or cclestial love: 
cf. 2b. Obs. 

13.. Salut, Our Lady 45in Alinor Poems fr. Vernon MS. 
135 Heil puyred princesse of paramour, Heil Blosme of 
Brere, Brilitest of ble. 

2. A person beloved by one of the opposite sex ; 
a ‘love’, a lover, a sweetheart; also of animals 


(quots, 1735, 1801) and fig. arch. and poet. 
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o1350 Wrll. Palerne 1534 Mi perles paramours my pleye 
& my ioye, Spek to me spakli or i spille sone. 1393 Lact. 
P. Pl. CG xvii. 107 A mayde for a inannes loue her moder 
for-sakep,..and goop forth with hure paramour. c¢1489 
Caxton Slanchardyn xxiii. 73 Ye knowe well iny lady par- 
amours, and that she is of your lynage. 1535 Stewart Cvo2. 
Scot. (1856) Il. 514 Ane fair 3oung man, Hir peramouris 
guhilk in the tyme wes than, ?a1s50 AKuight of Curtesy 45 
in Ritson A/fety. Rom. IEE. 195 His paramour she thought to 
be, Hym for to love wyth herte and minde, Nat in vyce hut 
in chastyte. 1590 Spenser /, Q, t. i. g The Willow, worne 
of forlorne Paramours. 1629 Mitton Naézurty 36 ‘Vo wan- 
ton with the Sun her lusty Paramour. 1735 SOMERVILLE 
Chase iv. 58 Huntsman! ..For ¢v’ry longing Dame select 
Some happy Paramour, 180x SoutHEy 7/a/aba w. i, Pale 
reflection .. Of glow-worm on the bank, Kindled to guide 
her winged paramour. 1871 R, Extis Catud/us \xi. 44 Lord 
of fair paramours, of youth's Fair affection uniter. 

tb. Formerly, in devotional langnage, applied 
(by men) to the Virgin, and (by women) to Jesus 
Christ ; sometimes also to God. Oés. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 69 For-pi blisce (I] pat paramour..Hyr 
luue is ay ilike new. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints |. (Katerinc) 
1118 My dere lord Ihesu criste..pat is my luf and paramor. 
61475 Songs & Carols 15th C. (Warton Club) 48 To his 
moder then gan he (Christ] say,.. My swete moder, myn 
paramour. 1492 Ryman Poems Ixvii. 2in Archiv Stud. neu. 
Spr LXXXIA. 235 {Mary to Christ] Myne owne dere sonne 
and paramoure. 1581 Marsrck Lk. of Notes 1171 Thus 
prune and pricke vp your selues, and God himselfe shall be 
your paramour, 

e. lhe lady-love of a knight, for whose love he 
did battle ; hence, the object of chivalrous admira- 


tion and attachment. foct. 

1503 Dunsar Thistle 6 Kose 180 The commoun voce vp- 
raiss of birdis small,.. Welcoine to be our princes of honour, 
Our perle, our plesans and our paramour. ¢ 1590 GREENE 
fy, Bacon vi. 37 Suffice to me he's Englands paramour. 
1593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 33 He may declare his deere 
aftectton to his Paramour [i. e. Greene] or his pure honesty 
to theworld. 1630 8. Jonson Ch/o1 sda ad fin., Chloris, the 
queen of flowers:.. The top of paramours. 

3. An illicit or clandestine lover or mistress 
taking the place, but without the rights, of a 
husband or wife. Now, the illicit partner of a 


married man or woman, 

€1386 Craucer Wife's Prol. 454 My fourthe houshonde 
was a reuelour This 1s to seyn he hadde a paramour. ¢ 1400 
Maunbev. (1839) iv. 24 He seyde, he wolde hen hire lemman 
or paramour. 1483 Caxton G. de da Tour L ij, Ones he was 
gone for to see his paramours in the wynter. @1548 Hau 
Chron., Edw, [V 1936, She might so fortune of his per- 
amour and concubyne to be chaunged to his wyfe & lawfull 
bedfelow. 1898 Drayton ‘Heroic. Ef. vii. 175, Lsue not now 
thy Paramour to bee, But as a Hushand to he link’d to 
thee. 1664 H. Morr. AZyst. /uzg. 257 Pranking up them- 
selves to allure their Paramours. 1816 J. Scott 7s. Paris 
(ed. 5) 85 A woman can seldom possess a lover hefore mar- 
riage, and is as seldom without a variety of paramours after, 
1832 G. Downes Lett. Cont. Countries 1. 224 A Russian 
princess..poisoned hy Catherine I1!, who had her husband 
for a paramour. 

{Paramour, 7. ‘to love’ is given in some Dicts. on the 
strengthof thesubjoined passage; hut prob. ‘loueth’ has been 
accidentally omitted hy the scribe. ¢1450 J/cr/iz 47, Lknowe 
a faire lady that Vter paramours. Cf. /d7d. 9 That she loued 
the holy man paramours.] 


Paramuthetice (pxrimizbetik), @.  [prop. 


‘| paramythetic,ad.Gr, napapvOnrix-ds,f. napapvdciabat 


to encourage, console, f. mapa- beside + pubeicba 
to speak.] Tending to encourage, consolatory. 
1854 Maurice Afor. §& Afet. Philos. WU. ii. § 12. 47 The 
discipline of the habits or character he [Clemens] would call 
protreptic, of the actions hypothetic, of the passions para- 
inuthetic. 
Paramylene to -naphthalene: see Para-1,. 


Paranatellon (parcnite‘lpn). Astvol. [f.Gr. 
mapa- beside + dvaréA\Awy rising.} A star that 
rises at the same time as another star or stars. 

1811 Sir W. Deummonn Gdipus Fudaicus xxvii, Now the 
extra-zodiacal stars,..which rise ahove the horizon, or sink 
helow it, during the time that decan takes to rise or set, are 
what I call its paranatellions. 1882 Mary Locxwoop tr. 
Lenormant’s Beginn. Hist. 568 note, The twelve stars. -are 
astronomically the paranatellons of the signs {of the Zodiac]. 

Parance, Parand, var. PARENCE, PARENT a. 

Paranema to Paranephritis: see Para-1 1, 


|| Paranete (perani‘tz). Also 7 -neate. [L. 
a. Gr, napavirn, f. mapa- beside +vqr7y the highest 
in pitch of three strings.} In ancient Gr. music, 
The note next below the nete in either the disjunct 
or the upper tetrachord. 

1603 HoLLanp Plutarch Explan. Words, Paranete Hyper- 
Jolzan, a treble string or note in musicke. 1660 STANLEY 
Hist. Philos. 1x. (1701) 386/1. 1694 W. Hotver Harmony 
(1731) 104 The Lichanos, Parypate, Paranete, and Trite, are 
changeable. 1898 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Afus. Terms 
s.v. Greek Mustc, The scale..for the eight stiinged lyre 
upon the Egyptian or Octave System.. Upper Tetrachord. 
e. Nete. d. Paranete. c. Trite. b, Paramese. 


| Parang (parag). [Malay ee parang.) A 


large heavy sheath-knife used by the Malays for 
various purposes, esp. aS a weapon. 


1852 P, Parley's Ann. 371 He observed..in the hand of 


a native woodman, a parang, or wood chopper. 1882 De 
Winpt £gxator 103 Bakar.,and a Malay hoatman pre- 
ceded us with parangs to clear the way of branches before 
us. 1892 Pall Mall G. 18 Oct. 4/2 The pirates, who were 
armed with spears and parangs, showed fight. 7 

Comb, 3899 W. H. Furness Folk-lore Bornco 7 This 
parang-handle sank deep into the rock. 


PARANYMPHAL. 


Paraniline, etc.: see Para-! 2. 

|| Paranoia (pzranoia), paramoea (-nra). 
Lath. [mod.L. a. Gr. mapaévot, f. napavo-os dis- 
tracted, f. wapa- beside + vd-us, vols mind.}] Mental 
derangement; sfec. chronic mental unsoundness 
characterized by delusions or hallucinations, esp. 
of grandeur, persecutian, etc. 

1857 Mayne /:xfos. Lex., Paranea. 1891 N.Y. Tribune 
x Dec. 3/3(Funk), I should designate his trouble as paranoia. 
1892 Keview of Kev.15 July 56/1 Paranoia bears fruit in de- 
lusions of persecution, or hallucinations, or delusions of 
grandeur. 1899 J. Fiskr Cranks in Adlautic Monthly Mar., 
A clear instance of the megalomania which is a well-known 
symptom of paranoia. 

Hence Paranoi‘ac, -@ac, a. adj. afflicted with 
paranoia; b. s6.; also Parano‘ic, -ne‘ic a. 

1857 Mayxe £xfos. Lex., Paranoicus, of or belonging to 
Paranoea: paranoic, 1892 Neview of Kev. 15 July 56/1 The 
select portion of the paranoiac race. /éd., The paranoiac 
suffers from a steady degeneration of the brain through 
hallucinattons and delusions towards the delysion of gran- 
deur. 1899 Ad/butt's Syst. Aled. VEIL. 299 tT he paranoiac 
is the victim of foul wrong, he is proud, defiant, and self- 
centred, : 

Paranom:sia, obs. erron. f. PARONOMASTA. 

Parant, var. Parent a. Ods. Paranter: see 
PERADVENTURE. Parantory: see PEREMPTORY. 

Paranthelion (pzrénpz‘ligu). [mod. f, Gr. 
map(a- beside + av@’ = dvri over against + HAcos 
sun.] A diffuse white image of the sun, due to 
successive reflexions from prismatic ice in the 
atmosphere, seen at the same altitude as the sun 
and at an angular distance from it varying from 
go° to 140°. 

1888 A. W. Grrety Amer. Weather xx. 262 (Cent.) There 
is then visible, at 120° from the sun, a white image more 
or less diffuse, which has received the name of paranthelion. 

+Paranthine. A/iz. Obs. [f. Gr. mapavO-cty 
to be past bloom, to wither, f. map(a- past + dv@os 
flower +-INE 5.] An obsolete name for Wemerite. 
Also + Para‘nthite, 

1831 Brewster Oféics xvii. 149, 1837-68 Dana AZin. (ed. 5) 
319 Lhe name paranthine, suhstituted fur scapoliteiand for 
Arendal specimens) hy Haiiy, 1868 /did., ‘he name pa- 
ranthite may well be retained for this section of the Scapolite 
group. 

Paranthracene, etc. : see PARA-1 1, 2. 

Paranucleus (peranizklzts). Aol. PA. -i. 
{f. Para-1 1 + Nucreus.] A small subsidiary 
nucleus, of which there may be one or more, in 
certain Protozoa. 

1878 Beit Gegenbaur’s Comp. Anat. p. viii, Conjugation 
in the Infusoria is attended hy a definite breaking-up of the 
nucleus and so-called nucleolus (paranucleus) of the conjugat- 
ing individuals. 1888 Rottesron & Jackson Anim. Life 
255 The nucleus or endoplast, and paranucleus or endo- 
plastule, sometimes erroneously termed nucleolus. 

Hence Paranu‘clear a., pertaining to or of the 
nature of a paranucleus ; Paranu'cleate a., 
having a paranucleus. So also Paranucle‘olus, 
a body extruded from the nucleus of the mother-cell 
of pollen-grains or spores just before division. 

1885 LankesTER in Encyed. Lrit. XIX. 864/1 It does not 
appear to be estahlished that there is any transference of 
nuclear or paranuclear matter from one individual to the 
other in the form of solid formed particles. 1887 A. B. 
Macuttum in Q. Jrul. Microsc. Sc. Mar. 447. 

Paranymph (;2‘ranimf). Also 6-7 -nimph. 
[ad. L. paranymphus masc., also late L. fara- 
nympha tem. (Isidore), a. Gr. mapavujepos masc. the 
best man, fem. the bridesmaid, f. mapa- beside + 
vopgn bride. Cf. F. paranymphe m. and f, 
(15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Gr. Antig. The ‘friend of the bridegroom’, 
who accompanied the latter when he went to fetch 
home the bride; also, the bridesmaid who escorted 
the bride to the bridegroom; hence, a modem 
‘best man’ or groomsman, or a bridesmaid. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 204 Our hlessed Ladies 
paranimphe Saint Gabriell. 1671 Mitton Satson 1020 
‘Thy Paranymph, worthless to thee compar’d. 1771 Mrs. 
GrirrithH Hist, Lady Barton it. 274, ] hope she is by this 
time Lady Creswell, and that my sweet little Harriet 
had the pleasure and honour of heing her paranymph, 
1829 SoutHey AW for Love w. xx, The Bride and Bride- 
groom side by side, The Paranymphs in festal pride Arranged 
oneitherhand. 1891 G. F. X.Grirritu tr. fouard’s Christ 
I. 142 By her side the paranymph, or hridesmaid, kept 
watch with the ten virgins. ‘ 
fig. 1863 0. Rev. CX1V. 530 The parany mphs of the hridal 
{of Mary Stuart] were to he the fiends of war. 

2. transf. and fig. A person or thing that woos 
or solicits for another; an advocate, spokesman, or 


orator, who speaks in behalf of another. 

1593 G. Harvey Prerce’s Super. Wks. (Grosart) II. 21, 
I would..it had bene your fortune to haue encountred some 
other Paranymphes, then such as you are now to discipline. 
1643 Trapp Com. Gen. xxiv. 35 Ministers, Christs Para- 
nymphs, must likewise wo for Christ. 1656 BLount Glossogr. 
[from Cotgr.], Paranyph, an Orator, who a little before 
the Commencement of Doctors, etc., makes a_publick 
Speech in commendation of their honesty and sufficiency. 
a 1693 Urquhart's Rabelais 111. xli. 341 To supply the place 
of a Paranymph, Braul broker, Proxenete or Mediator. 

Hence + Parany’mphal a. 

1638 Forp Lady's Trial tu.i, Saying grace As at some 
paranymphal feast. Z 


PARAPEGM. 


Parao, obs. form of prahu, Puoa. 

ParaparesistoParapeptone: see Para-!1, 2. 

Parapegm (pz‘rapem). Cr. Anlzg. Now 
usually in Gr.-L., form parapegma ( pzrape'gma). 
[ad. L. parapégma, is -péguiata, a, Gr. wapamnypa, 
-mpypara, a thing fixed beside or near, a tablet, 
calendar, etc., f. mapa- beside + miypa anything 
fastened. Cf. mod. F. parapegme.] A tablet set 
up inscribed with some public information or 
announcement, as a law, a proclamation, or a 
calendar of annals or astronomical observations ; 
a canon, rule, or precept; a fixed date or epoch. 

a, 21641 Br. Mountacu Acts § Aon. ii. (1642) 133 From what 
Parapegme or root of time, these 70. weekes or 490. yeares 
must be current, is a thing much perplexed and involved. 
1646 Sik T. Browne Pseud. ZY. iv. xi i, (1686) 182 Our fore- 
fathers..set them down in their Parapegms or Astronomical 
Canons. 1755 Jounson, Parafegm. 

8. 3662 StTiLLincre Orig. Sacr. 1. vi.§ 1 (ed. 3) 89 The want 
of certain parapezmata or some fixed periods of time. 1753 
Phil. Trans, XLVI. 225 We see here an authentic para- 
pegma in antient history, deduced from astronomy. 1788 
R. Porson in Museum Cri!. 1.234 Diodorus .. complains 
tbat he could find no parapegma on which he could rely, in 
relating the events that preceded the Trojun war. 

Parapet (px'ripét). Also 7 -pett, -pit. [a. 
F. parapet (Kabelais 16th c.), or It. parapetio, f, 
Para-2 protection, defence + petlo:—L. pects 
breast.] “¢. A defence breast-high, a breastwork. 

lL, Anil. A defence of earth or stone to cover 
troops froin the enemy’s observation and fire; in 
permanent works, a protection against shot, raised 
on the top of a wall or rampart; in field-works, 
a bank of carth high enough to screen the de- 
fenders and thick enough to resist any shot that is 
likely to be discharged against it. 

(1583 Stocker Civ, Warres Lowe C.u. 83 b, The Enemie 
had with batterie, greatly decaied the Bulwarke, Parapetti, 
Maisons, houses, Cloisters and Churches.] 1590 Martowe 
and Pt, Camburé, i. ii, 1t must have.. parapets to hide the 
musketeers, Casemates to place the great artillery. 1596 
Suaxs, 1 //en. /V, 1. lit. 55. 1655 Mra. Worcester Cent. 
Inv. § 73 A transmittible Gallery over any Ditch or Breach 
in a ‘Town-wall, with a Biinde and Parapit Cannon-proof. 
1748 Anson's Voy, 1. x. 410 A soldier. .sialkt about on the 
parapet with a battle-ax in his hand. 1803 WELLINGTON in 
Gurw. Desf. I. 444 It wants..the earth which has been 
washed from the parapet into the ditch to be cleared out, 
1861 W. H. Ressect in 7#mes 10 July, Higher up . there 
is a breastwork and parapet, within whieh are six guns, 

2. A low wall or barrier, placed at the edge of 
a platform, balcony, roof, etc., or along the sides 
of a bridge, pier, quay, ctc., to prevent people 
from falling over; sometimes mainly or wholly 
ormamental. 

1s98 Frorio, Parafpetto,..a parapet or wall breast high, 
1706 Puivirs, Parafet (Ital.in Masonry),a Wall or Balcony 
Greast-bigh, ranging about a Pillar, Tower, Steeple, or other 
Building. @ 1720 Suerrietp (Dk. Buckhm.) is. (1753) IL. 
224 [The roof] defended bya parapet of ballusters, 1772C. 
Ilutton Bridges 96. 1823 P. Nicnotson Pract, Built, 310. 
1866 Geo. Exiot F. /folt i, The terrace surrounded with a 
stone parapet in front of thehouse. 1879 Brack Afaclecdcf/), 
XXXvVi. 320 Silting on the weather-worn parapet of the bridge. 

b. ¢rausf. Anything resembling a parapet in 
appearance or use. 

1636 B. Jonson Discou, Wks. (Reldg.) 7344/1 There was a 
wall or parapet of teeth set in our mouth, to restrain the 
petulancy of our words. 1823 F. Crissorp Ascent A/t. 
Blanc 21 After some hundred teet of ascent, we found our- 
selves Opposed by a parapet of congealed snow, about eight 
feet high. 1837 Soutuey sV&s. I, p. xvii, The brows of the 
Surrey hills Lear a parapet of modern villas. 1877 Bryant 
Little Perple of Snow 64 [Winter] threw Spangles of 
silvery frost upon the grass, And edged the brook with 
glistening parapets. ' 

+e. Her. A representation of a parapet. Ods. 

1661 Morcan Si. Gentry ui. iv. 34 The Mural Crown was 
raised with Brectesches, parapects, and Battlements of Gold. 

3. Locally, The side-walk, footpath, or pavement 
of a street or road. 

The ordinary name in Chester, Liverpool, and the district 
from Crewe to Lancaster, but disappearing eastward. 

1840 (‘ Well known in Liverpool.’ k.L.L3.). 1871 in Hopre 
Suppl. Lex. (erron. * North Eng. and Sc.'). 1900 (‘ The reg- 
ular name in Ormskirk.’ H.J.R.M.). 1900 M. E. Francis 
Daughter of the Soiliii. 26 Occasionally, to the terror of her 
mistress, hoisting one wheel of the bath-chair on the parapet. 
[1904 See Manch. City News Jan. 23—Feb. 20, ‘ Votes & Q.’] 

4, altrib. and Comb., as parapel bank, walk; 
also parapet line, the line or level of the bottom 
of the parapet, esp. on a roof; parapet wall, 
a low wall serving as a parapet. 

31739 C. Lasetve Short Acc. Piers Westm, Bridge 69 The 
Side-walks..to be six Feet in the Clear, between the Parapet- 
Walls. 1792 A. Younc Trav. France 77 The fence isahigh 
broad parapet bank. 1862 T. A. Trottore Afarietta I. x. 
185 A low parapet wall defended it from the edge of the 
tock. 1882 O’Doxovan ATerv Oasis I. ii. 38 The ancient 
chief entrance above which the parapet waik is continued. 
1886 Wittis & Crark Cambridge Il. 284 Wykeham’s 
gateway-tower [at Magdalen Coll., Oxford] rises plain and 
square above the parapet-line of the chambers. /d/d. 285. 

Hence Pa rapet v., chiefly in Pa'rapeted f//.., 
furnished with or defended by a parapet; Pa‘ra- 
petless a., without a parapet. 

1633 T, Starrorp Pac. Hib. wi. vi. (1810) 548 A_place 

naturally formed like a platforme, and parrapelted with an 

old ditch. 1827 Soutney Hist. Penins. Var U1. 108 ‘The 
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housetops were parapeted to secure the defendants. 1859 
Chamb, Frnl, X1.325 A perilous bridge;.. high, parapetless. 
1869 Pall Mall G. 15 July 1 A wider parapeted trencb..de- 
signed for two rows of infantry. 

Parapeta!ous: see Para-1 1, 

Paraph (pe réf), sd. Also 4-5 paraf, 5 -affe. 
[a. F. paraphe, parafe, also 15th ec. farraphe, -affe, 
porafge = \t. para‘fo, med.L. para phus, shortened 
form of paragraphits: see PARAGRAPH. } 

+1. A paragraph. Obs. 

1395 Puervey Kemonstr. (1851) 15 Hostiance, in the paraf 
* Quid si clericus’, seith [etc.}. c1440 Prowp, Parv. 382/1 
Paraf ofa booke (1. or paragraf..), paraphus, paragraplus. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 269/1 A Parafle, paragrapius. 

+2. (?) A paragraph mark on the margin. Odés. 

14.. 4A. B.C. Poem 8 in Pol., Rel, & L. Poents (1866) 244 
Wrout is on be bok with-oute,.v. paraffys grete & stoute 
Bolyd in rose red. /¢id. 19 Grete paraffys, pat be wondis.v. 

3. Diplomatics. A flourish made after a signature, 
originally as a kind of precaution against forgery, 

1584 Powe Lloyd's Cambria 9 That character which the 
Lawyers do call a Parafh. 1656 Brount Glossogr. [from 
Coigr.], Para, the flourish or peculiar Knot or mark set 
unto, after, or instead of, a name in the signing a Deed or 
Letter. 1727-41 CuampBers Cyc/, s.v., The Paraph of the 
Kings of France is a grate, which the secretaries always 
place before their own, inall letters, etc. 1842 Branpe Dict. 
Ycz., elc., S.v., In some countries (as in Spain) tbe paraph 
is still a usual addition to a signature. 1895 Daily News 
17 Dec. 5/1 | Signature of Fr. Bacon\ The paraphe is a loop- 
headed triangle, with a lozenge below. 

Paraph (perdéf), v ([f. prec. sb.: cf. F. 
farapher (1565 in Hatz.-Darm.) in sense 2.] 

+1. trans. To divide into paragraphs. Ods. 

€1440 Promp, Parv, 382/1 Parafyd, paragraphatus. 
Paratlyn, taragrapho, 

2. To afiix a paraph to; hence, to sign, esp. with 
initials; to initial. 

1667 Evervs Publ. Employ. To Rdr., I have yet pur- 
sued my antagonist, rightly paraff’d and compared. 1856 
tr. Draft Prelim. Peace Vienna 1 Feb., The undersigned, 
after having paraphed it conformably to authorization... 
have agreed that {etc.]. 

Paraphanalia, obs. erron. f. PARAPHERNALIA, 

Paraphasia, -phasic: sce Para-1 1. 

|| Parapherna (perifa'ina), 56.77. [L. para- 
pherna pl. (in the Digest), a. Gr. wapagepva pl., f. 
napa- beside + pepyy dowcr.]} 

1. Rom. Law. Those articles of property held 
by a wife over and above the dowry shc brought 
to her husband, and which remained under hcr own 
control; sce PARAPHERNALIA 1. 

1706 Prituirs, Parapherna or arvaphernalia Bona (Gr.), 
those Goods that a Wife brings her Husband over and 
above her Dower, as Furniture for her Chamber, wearing 
Apparel, Jewels, etc. 1727-41 in Cuaspers Cycé. 

2. = PARAPHERNALIA 2. 

1876 Bartnoiow Mat. Aled. (1879) 363 None of the para- 
pherna of the operation..should be exhibited before the 
patient. 1890 Adin. Rev. CLXXI. 480 A succession of 
names and a series of disguives were of necessity part of the 
parapherna of every Jeswut father. 

Paraphernal (pzrafs-1nal), a. (sb.) [a. F. 
paraphernal (1575 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late L. 
paraphernal-ts, {. parapherna : sce prec. and -Au.] 
Of, belonging to, or of the naturc of parapherna. 

1773 Erskine dust. Law Scotl. 1. vi. § 15. 90 From the 
Jus mariti paraphernal goods are exempted. Over these 
the husband has no power. 1818 CoLesrooke Obligations 
26 Married women may have paraphernal or other separate 
properly. P . 

b. as 56. (serving as sing. to next.) 

1506 $V/1ll of Love ats O. (Somerset Ho.), Parapharnelles. 
1839 Witson Zales V. 5 (E.D.D.) Go and assign thee thy 
appurtenances and paraphernals. 1851 G. Outram Legal 
Lyrics (1887) 95 She had fled And had not left a single 
paraphernal. 

|| Paraphernalia (pxrafainé'lia), sb.p/, [med. 
L., neuter pl. of farapherndlis (see prec.), short 
for paraphernalia bona, paraphernal goods. ] 

1. Zaw, Those articles of personal property 

which the law allows a married woman to keep 
and, to a certain cxtent, deal with as her own, 
_ The word farapherna was used by the Roman jurists to 
indicate all dese! which a married woman sui zuris held 
apart from her dos (dower). Over sich property the hus- 
band could exercise no rights without his wife's consent. In 
most modern sysiems of law, based on the Roman, Jara- 
bhernalia bona (in Fr. biens paraphernanx) means much the 
same thing, hut in English and Scottish Common law, under 
which all personal or movable property of a wife vested ‘Aso 
Jure in the husband, the paraphernalia became restricted 
to such purely personal belongings of a wife as dress, jewels, 
and the like. ‘hese latter were regarded as, in a sense, ap- 
propriated to tbe wife, and on the husband's death they were 
not treated as part of his succession, and the right ofa trustee 
over them, in the event of the husband's bankruptcy, was 
restricted, But in neither England nor Scotland did Jara- 
phernalia strictly include articles in the nature of household 
furniture, even though these had been marriage presents to 
the wife. The effect of the ‘ Married Woinen’s Property 
Acts’ of 1870, etc., will ultimately be to deprive the term of 
all significance in English and Scottish legal practice. 

[1478-9 Vear-bk. 18 Edw, [V 11 b, Auxy de son apparaile 
quel est appel en nostr ley paraphona/ia de ceo per lagree- 
ment de son baron el poet faire testament. tr. (Digby, Acad 
Prop. 307) As to her apparel, which is called in our law 
paraphernalia, of this by agreement with her husband she 
can make a will.] 165: W. Suervarp Fartif. Counsellor | 
(1653) 122 The word Paraphonalia is used in our Law, butin | 


PARAPHRASABLE. 


the Civil Law the thing is said to be Paraphernalia. 1656- 
74 Brount, Paraphonalia, [So 1658-78 Puittirs.] 1718 
MaccresFiftp in Ld. Campbell Chancellors (1857) VI. exnii. 
23 Paraphernalia are not devisable by the husband to 
the wife. 1728 Vaxsr. & Cis. Prov. Hush. To Rdr., The 
Ornaments she herself provided..seem'd in all Respects the 
Paraphonatia of a Woman of Quality. 1766 BracksTone 
Comm. II, xxix. 435-6. 1774 Mrs. Detany Lett., to B. 
Granville in Life & Corr. Ser. 1. 11, 33 The law restored 
them to her as her own paraphanalia. 1845 STEPHEN 
Comm, Laws Eng. (1874) V1. 266, 1876 Dicsy Acad Prop. 
Vi. 307 ote. : 

2. Personal belongings, esp. articles of adorn- 
ment or attire, trappings; also, the articles that 
compose an apparatus, outfit, or equipment; the 
mechanical accessories of any function or complex 
schemc ; appointments or appurtenances in general. 

1736 Fiecrpixc Pasguin iv. Wks. 1882 X. 176 [Thunder 
and lightning] are indeed properly the parapbernalia of 
a gbost [on the stage]. 1746 Brit. J/ag. 257 A Lady whose 
Parapbanalia fill’d up three Fourths of the Breadth of the 
principal Walk. 1791 ‘G, Gamsapo"” Aun. Horsent. iii. 
(1809) 78 Bridles, saddles, and other equestrian parapher- 
nalia. 1809 *M. Markwet.’ Advice to Sportsmen title-p., 
Hints in the Choice of Guns, Dogs, and Sporting Para- 
phernalia. 1862 Trottore Orley F. xiii. 101 The para. 
phernalia of justice,—the judge, and the jury, and the law- 
yers. 1882 A. W. Warp Dickens it. 26 Dickens, though 
a temperate nian, loved the paraphernalia of good cheer. 

b. as collective sing. 

1788 Disinterested Love 1.14 My paraphernalia is more 
complete. 1842 Gatt Provost xli. (1868) 120. 1845 Dis- 
RAELI Syz7 m1. ¥, A whole paraphernalia of plums. 1882 
O'Donovan Merv Oasis 1. 147 A ponderous paraphernalia 
is a concomitant of respectability, 

Hence Parapherna‘lian a. = PARAPHERNAL. 

1876 §8eston, Rev. No. 98. 337 The Italian law, for the 
very reason that it regards paraphernalian of more advantage 
to a wife than dotal property, seizes every opportunity of 
construing doubts in her favour. ; 

|| Paraphimosis (pz:rafsimdusis). Pach. [mod. 
L., f. Para-11 + Puimvusis.] Permanent retraction 
of the prepuce. 

1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed, 2), Paraphimosis,.. 
when the /7zpxtiam’s too short. 1789 W. Bucuan Dom, 
Med.(1790)509 Paraphymosis. 1846 Brittantr. A/algaigne’s 
Man. Oper. Surg. 473 Paraphymosis only requires two opera. 
tious—reduction—and, if that cannot be accomplished by 
the ordinary means, incision of the stricture. 1861 BumsreaD 
Vex. Dis. (1879) 114 ‘Vhe term Paraphimosis implies exactly 
the opposite of phiniosis. . ; 

So Paraphimo'sed a., affected with paraphi- 
mosis; Paraphimo'tic a., of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of paraphimosis. 

1874 Van Buren Js. Genit. Org. 15 A paraphimosed 
glans penis. 1857 Mayne £xfos. Lcx., Paraphimotic. 

+ Paraphonalia, obs. corrupt f. PararHEr- 
NALIA; hence + Paraphonalion, an article be- 
longing to a marricd woman’s paraphernalia, Ods. 

1599 Marston Sco, Villanie 1. ii, Whether... as Parapho- 
nalion A siluer pisse-pot fits his Lady dame? 

|| Paraphonia (pwrafownia), [med.L,, f. Gr. 
napapovos sounding beside (f. mapa- beside + puv7 
sound); applied in pl. to certain harmonies: cf. 
napapavy sidc-sound. ] 

1. Gr. Afus. The harmony or concord of fourths 
and fifths: cf. ANTIPHONY I and }lomorHONY I a. 

1776 Burney Hist. Afus. 1. 127 note, Two passages. .shew, 
that even in their time, thirds and sixths made no part of 
their Antiphonia, or Paraphonia. 1782-6 CuamBers Cycé, 
(ed. Rees), Paraphonia, in Music, is that species of concord, 
which results froin different sounds, as the fifth and fourth: 
and thus it differs from Aomophonia, which is produced by 
the same sounds, as in the unison, and from antiphonia, or 
the replication of the same sounds, as in the octave. | 

2. Alteration of the voice trom physiological or 
pathological catses. 

1799 Hooper Dict, Med., Paraphonia, alteration of the 
voice...A genus of disease comprehending six species, 1878 
tr, vou Zienssen's Cycl. Med. X\V. 873 He (Mansfeld) 
distinguishes two varieties of defective speech {in deaf- 
mutes], faraplonia and mogilalia. 1. Paraplouia. The 
voice is unpleasant, rough, and even harsh. 

Hence Parapho‘nic a., of or pertaining to para- 
phonia (sense 1). 

1836 W. T. Spurprns tr. Longinus xxviii. 113 In music, 
the principal sound falls more sweetly upon the ear by means 
of what are called paraphonic variations. 

|| Paraphora (pare‘fora). [a. Gr. mopapopa 
going aside, distraction, derangement, f. mapa- 
aside + popa carrying, bearing, movement.] Slight 
delirium; a mild form of insanity (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Hence Parapho‘rie a., pertaining to paraphora. 

1857 Mayne £.xfos. Lex., Paraphora, Paraphoric. 

Paraphosphate,-phosphoric: see Para-! 2, 

Paraphragm (pex'rafrem). Zool. [ad. Gr. 
mapdppayya breastwork, parapet, {. mapappaco-ev 
to enclose with a breastwork.] One of the outer 
divisions of an endosternite in Crustacea, Hence 
Paraphragmal (pzerafre'gmal), a. ; ; 

1877 Huxtey Anat, /uv., Anim. vi. 310 The anterior hori- 
zontal uniting with its own paraphragmal apophysis, the 
posterior with the paraphragmal of the antecedent endo- 
Sternite, 1880 — Cray/ish iv. 158 The outer prolongation of 
tbe capital {of the apodemes] is called. .the paraphragm. 

Pa-raphrasable, a. [f. PAKAPHRASE ¥. + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being paraphrased. 

1900 Academy 17 Nov. 465/1 Shakespeare's text must be 
corrupt whenever it is not readily paraphrasable. 


PARAPHRASE. 


Paraphrase (parifréiz), sb, Also 6 perra-, 
parafrase. fa. F. paraphrase (1525 in Matz.- 
Darm.), ad. L. paraphrasis, a. Gr. mapadpaots, 
f. napappatew to tell the same thing in other 
words, f. mapa- besidc + ppalew to declare, tell: 
cf. sppaots mode of speaking, speech, phrase. ] 

1. An expression in other words, usually fuller 
and clearer, of the sense of any passage or text ; 
a free rendering or amplificatton of a passage. 
‘Sometimes, by extension, of a musical passage. ) 

Chaldee Paraphrascs: the TarcuMm. 

[1547 Alem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 41 Una cum empcione 
diversoruin librorum vocatorum paraphracez Erasmi.] 1548 
Upatt Erasm. Par. Pref. Byjb, ‘hou hast here good 
Christian reader the paraphrase of Erasmus vpon the ghos- 
pell. /did. Bvij, A paraphrase, is a plain settyng foorth 
of a texte or sentence more at large. 1548 Hooper Dec/ar. 
Command. vi. Giij b, A great nombre, that say not platlye 
and playnly there is no God, but by certayne circumloquu- 
tions and paraphresis. 1646 Sir ‘I. Browne Psexd. Ep.2 So 
is it expressed in the Thargum or Paraphrase of Jonathan. 
1684 N.S. Crit. Eng. Edit. Bille xxvii. 240 The Hebrew 
Text, the Chaldee paraphrase by Onkelosius, the ‘fargum, or 
Arabic Paraphrase by R. Saadius. 1693 Drvoen Fuvenal 
Ded. (1697) 87 Not a literal Translation, but a kind of Para- 

hrase. 1791-1823 D'Israeui Cur. Lit., Juprisonm. Learned, 
hae, in the dungeon of a monastery in Portugal, com- 
posed his excellent Paraphrases of tbe Psalms of David. 
1874 Stuns Const. Hist. I. ii. 31 This description is a mere 
abstract and paraphrase of tbe language of the Germania. 

b. Without @ and //., as a process or mode 


of literary treatment. 

1656 Cow1ey Pindar. Odes 1. Notes 8 [It] could not be 
rendred without much Paraphrase. 1680 Drvoren Pref 
Transl, Ovid's Epist. Ess, 1900 |. 237 Paraphrase, or trans- 
lation with latitude, where the author is Rene in view.,, 
but his words are not so strictly followed as his sense; and 
that too is admitted to beamplified. 1795 Mason Cd. Jus. 
iii, 177 To proceed in the way of Paraphrase. 1873 Rocers 
Orig. Bible vi. (1875) 227 Most books need comment, ex- 
planation, illustration, but if that be the object, paraphrase 
is the worst way of effecting it. 

+e. A comment. Oés. 

164z Cuas. ] in Rushw. Hist. Codd, 1. (1692) I. 616, I will 
make no Paraphrases upon what you have heard,..only this 
Observation. 1738 tr. Geazzo's drt Conversation 153 [Who] 
inake a thousand wrong Paraphrases, and foolish Interpre- 
tations of their Actions. ; 

d. fg. A practical exemplification of or com- 
mentary upon some principle, maxim, etc. 

1662 Soutn Serm. 1. 56 All the Laws of Nations, and wise 
Decrees of States..were but a Paraphrase upon this stand- 
ing Rectitude of Nature. 1666 — Serm. 77t. ii. 15 Ded., 
All your After-Greatness seems but a Paraphrase upon those 
promising Beginnings. a@1670 Hacket in Plume Zz (1865) 
136 A glittering prelate without inward ornaments was but 
the parapbrase of a painted wall. 

2. spec. In the Church of Scotland and other 
Presbyterian Churches: Each of the hymns con- 
tatned in the ‘Translattons and Paraphrases, in 
yerse, of several passages of Sacred Scripture: 
collected and prepared by a Committee of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
(1745-81], in order to be sung in Churches’. These 
are usually appended to the Metrical Psalter in 
Scottish editions of the Bible or New Testament. 

‘The first edition, entitled ‘Translations and Paraphrases 
of several passages of Sacred Scripture, collected and pre- 
pared by a Committee appointed by the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland’, was printed and issued for 
consideration in 1745. That finally adopted was published 
in 1781. 

19745 Alinutes of Gen. Assembly 18 May, The General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland had laid before them.. 
some Pieces of Sacred Poesy, under the title of Translations 
and Paraphrases of several Passages of sacred Scripture, 
composed by private Persons. 1883 STEVENSON Silverado 
Sq. 51 You have to learn the paraphrases and the shorter 
catechism, 1889 D. J. Mactacan (¢z#/e) The Scottish Para- 
phrases..an account of their History, Authors, and Sources, 
/bid. 56 With all their faults..it is yet to be hoped that the 
time is far distant when the Scottish clergy and the Scottish 
people are ashamed of their Psalms and Paraphrases. 1891 
Barrie Little WJinister iii, ‘1 hope’, be said nervously, 
‘that you don’t sing the Paraphrases?’ 1893 Datly News 
23 Dec. 5/2 One old Anti-Burzher used to stump out of 
church if a paraphrase came on last. 

Paraphrase (pz:‘rafré'z), v. 
phrase-r, f. paraphrase: sce prec.] 

1. trans. To express the meaning of (a word, 
phrase, passage, or work) in other words, usually 
with the object of fuller and clearer exposition; to 
render or translate with latitude. 

1630 PrYNNE A nti-Armiin. 168 Those words of Christs.. 
he paraphraseth thus. 1648 Boyte Seraph. Love v. (1700) 37 
Which emboldened Mary to Paraphrase him [Lazarus] bya 
Ile whom thou lov'st, 1741 Watts [niprou, Mind. ii. (1801) 
21 A‘lutor..when he paraphrases and explains otherauthors. 
1841 D'Israeui Amen. Ltt. (1867) 113 An ecclesiastic para- 
phrased the Gospel-histories. 1879 Huxcey //we ix. (1821) 
173 Dr. Whately..paraphrases Hume, though he forgets to 
cite him. 

fig. 1606 Warner Alb, Ene. xav.1xxxix. (1612) 361 To para- 
phrase this Painter were to Age an idle thing. 1628 Jackson 
Worthy Churchman 45 Virgil paraphraseth the same vertue, 
when he compares a meeke man to a standing pool. 

2. zutr. To make a paraphrasc; to comment or 
enlarge upor a passage so as to bring out tlie 
sense. 

1633 Peynsrist Pt, Histrio-im.v1, iti. 339 Inhis Commentary 
on the 118, alias the 119. Psalme, verse 37..he paraphraseth 


fad. F. para- 


. any other, but paraphrastically. 


462 


thus. 1722 Sewer //ist. Quakers (1795) 1.11. 185 Such of the 
family as could make repetitions of sermons, and paraphrase 
thereupon. 1864 Pusry Lect. Daniel (1876) 200 He para- 
phrased, rather than translated. 

+3. zntr. Yo commeut or, to enlarge wo a 


subject. Obs. 

1644-5 Cuas. I Let. to Wife 14 Jan., Wks. (1662) 321, I 
cannot but paraphrase a little upon that which he calls his 
superstitious observation. 1683 Moxon JVech. Lcerc., Print. 
ing xxii. P 8,1 must a little digress, to paraphrase on the 
posture he holds the Bodkin in. 

Hence Pa‘raphrasing 76/, sd. 

1640 GLAPTHORNE MVadlenstein,i. iii. Wks. 1874 Il. 27 May 
. thy dreames Be free from paraphrasing on my memory. 
1728 Morcan Hist. Algiers 1. Pref. 20 His Paraphrasings 
and niine differ. . 

Paraphraser (px'rafréiza1). Also 6 -phryser. 
{f. prec. sb. and vb. + -ER1!.] One who makes 
paraphrases or who paraphrases ; a paraphrast. 

1548 Q. Kateryn in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 1. 152, 
I knowe not wether ye be a paraphryser or not. 1611 Coter., 
Paraphraste,a Paraphrast, or Paraphrasor. 1624 GATAKER 
Transuést. 94 Pachymeres the Greeke paraphraser of this 
Dennis. 1833 J. A. Cartyce in PAilod. Museum 11.624 The 
Parapbraser must have read oumara for orpwuara, 

||\Paraphrasia (peerafré'zia). Path. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. mapa- Para-1 1 + ppdots speech.) Incohe- 
rent or disordered speech. 

1878 tr. vou Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. X1V. 816 This pheno- 
menon .. should be classed as paralogia and paraphrasia. 
[bid., We find .. paraphrasia developed .. in conditions of 
morbid hebetude and intellectual weakness. 

+ Paraphra‘sian, a. (or sd.) Obs. rave". [f. 
L. paraphrasi-s PARAPURASE 5b. + -An.] Given 
to or dealing in paraphrases (or = paraphrast). 

a1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. V 38b, As the logical para- 
phrasian and Philosophical interpreters do by a distinccion 
expounde tbis terme necessary to signifie a thyng conuenient. 

|| Paraphrasis (pire’frisis). [L.faraphrasis : 
see PARAPHRASE.] = PARAPHRASE 56. 1, 1 b. 

15a Cranmer Xevz.(Parker Soc.) 213 (Stanf.) These words 
do let and interrupt the course of the paraphrasis. 1547 
Enw. VI /ajuuct. in Cardwell Docum. Ann. (1839) 1.9 The 
‘ Paraphrasis ’ of Erasmus also in English upon the gospels, 
a1568 Ascuant Scholem. 1. (Arb.) 96 Paraphrasis .. is not 
onelie to expresse at large with moe wordes, but to striue and 
contend..to translate the best latin authors, into otber latin 
wordes, as many or thereaboutes. 1609 Biste (Douay) /’s. 
xv, They repete their new text by this paraphrasis. 17976 
BentuHam Fragm. Gout. Wks. 1843 1. 293/1 A word may ie 
said to be expounded by paraphrasis. 1811-31 — Univ. 
Gram. ibid. V111. 356/2 On this consideration the para- 
phrasis inay be termed the development. 

Paraphrasist (pare‘frasist). [f. PARAPHRASE 
+ -IST.] = next. 

1884 Manch. Exam. 4 July 5/3 The plan, says the para- 
phrasist, was evidently one for ‘a military rising, directed by 
the General’. 

Paraphrast (px'rific.t), sb. [ad.L.paraphrast- 
és, a. Gr. mapappaorns, f. napappac-ev: see PARA- 
PHRASE 56. Cf. F. pavaphraste (1607 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] One who paraphrases ; a paraphraser. 

1549 CovEROALE, etc. Erasm, Par. Thess. Ded., Touchyng 
thys notable learned Paraphrast D. Erasmus. 1577 HAxMER 
Axc. Eccl. Hist. Vo Rdr., More like a Paraphrast then a 
translator. @1656 UssHer 4 7112. vi. (1658) 93 As Jonathan 
the Chaldee Paraphrast expoundeth it. 1764 J/enm. G. 
Psalmanazar 55 Using all proper helps, as commentators, 
parapbrasis, books of controversy. 1879 Farrar St. Paul 
I. 17 Able to understand the Bible..through the aid of a 


paraphrast, 
+Pa‘raphrast, v. Ods. rare. [f. prec. sb.] 


= PARAPHRASE wv. Ilence 7} Pa‘raphraster, a 


paraphraser. 

1607 Hieron Defence 1.99 Our owne Church Bible.. Which 
paraphrasteth inthe margin..thus. 1632 LeGrys tr.Vellcins 
Paterc. Yo Rdr., Ido not allow either to my selfe, or any 
other translator the liberty of a paraphraster. 1684 N. >. 
Crit. Eng. Edit, Bible xii. 102 It is the common Fate of 
Paraphrasters..to follow the freest method of translation. 


Paraphrastic (pzrifre’stik), @. [ad. med.L. 
paraphrastic-us, a. Gt. mapappactix-ds, f. mapa- 
paotms PARAPHRAST: see -Ic, Cf. F. faraphra- 
stigue.| Of, pertatning to, or of the nature of 
paraphrase ; addicted to the use of paraphrase. 

1623 Cocxrram, Paraphrasticke, one that still keepes the 
sense of the Author in a translation, albe that he[etc.]. 1759 
Jounson /dler No. 69 » 9 The paraphrastic liberties have 
been almost universally admitted. 1836 Penzy Cyct. V. 227/2 
A paraphrastic translation of the Greek poem of Hero and 
Leander. 1877 Symonns in Academy 3 Nov. 419/1 Thetwo 
extremes of laconic accuracy and paraphrastic freedom. 

Paraphrastical (jzrafre'stikal), 2. Now 
rare or Obs. [f. as prec. + -AL.] = prec. 

1549 Covernate Lrasm. Par, 11. Ded. to Qn. Katerine rb, 
Erasmus.,hathe by a paraphrasticall discourse playnly sette 
foorth the ghospelles of the fower Euangelistes. ¢ 1611 Cuap- 
MAN /éiad To Rdr., {Who] are ten parts more paraphrastical 
than I. 1685 Boyte Lug. Notion Nat. 39 Yo..bear with 
some Paraphrastical Expressions. 1779-81 Jounson L. P., 
iVest Wks. IV. 202 He is sometimes too paraphrastical. 
1807 Pennincton Life Eliz. Carter, To translate such a 
book rather in a paraphrastical way. 

Paraphra‘stically, adv. [f. prec. + -1y °.] 
In a paraphrastic manner, by way of paraphrase. 


1557 Paynet Barclay's Fugurth Ded., The whiche, be- 
cause the reader shulde most redelie and plainely vnderstande 


' and perceiue the thinge, doth paraphrasticallie so open the 


hole matter. ¢ 1645 Hower. Zett. 11. 1. xxi. 545 Every 
language hath certain idioms., which are not rendible in 
1778 Br. Lowtn /sa‘ahk 


PARAPLEGIA. 


Notes (ed. 12) 135, I have been forced to render this line 
paraphrastically ; as the verbal translation ,. would have been 
unintelligible, 1812 L. Hunt in “xaminer 28 Sept 618/z2 
She was plain in her dress, or, more paraphrastically, in the 
manner of adorning her-elf. if 

|| Paraphrenitis (pzrifrinai‘tis). 7th. [mod. 
L., f. PakA-11 + PuReENiTIS.] A term for inflam- 
tation of the diaphragm, formerly thought to 
be invariably accompanied by delirtum; hence 
applted to delirium supposed to be so produced. 
Cf. PARAFRENESIE. 

1693 Blancard’s Phys. Dict, (ed. 2\, Paraphrenitis, Mad- 
ness, accompanied with a continual Fever,..thence the Mid- 
riffand Lungsare troubled 1727-41 CHamuenrs Cyel., Para- 
Phrenesis, or Paraphrenitis, ..a secondary kind of phrenzy, 
supposed by the ancients, to be owing not to any immediate 
disorder of the brain, or meninges, but to an inflammation 
of the ventricle, the liver, and especially the diaphragm, 
whereby the brain and meninges come to be affected by con- 
sentofparts. /did., Paraphrenitis,among modern physicians, 
is an inflammation of the mediastinum, or pleura about the 
diaphragm. 1876 tr. von Zicmssen’s Cyct. Med. IV. 605 
Diaphragmatic pleuritis is the disease of whicb a very ex- 
pressive general description has been given by the ancient 
physicians, under the name of paraphrenitis. 

Hence Paraphreni‘tic a. (Mayne 1857). 

|| Paraphronesis (perifroni'sis), atk. [mod. 
L., a. Gr. mapappévno:s wandering of mind, deli- 
rium, f. mapappovety to be beside oneself.] = next. 
So Paraphrone'tie a. 

_ 1857 Mayne Expos. Lex., Paraphroneticus, of or belong- 
ing to Paraphronesis, or rather Paraphrosyne: para- 
pbronetic. . 

|| Paraphrosyne (peifrpsin?). Path. [mod. 
L., a. Gr. napappocivn, f. mapdppey out of one’s 
wits, f. mapa- beside + gpyv mind.] A mild form 
of delirium or temporary mental derangement. 

1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Paraphrosyne,a 
slight sort of Doting in the Imagination and Judgment. 
1818-zo E. Tuomrson Cullen's Nosol. Meth, (ed. 3) 230 The 
symptomatic species of Mania are, (a) Paraphrosyne from 
poison, (b) Paraphirosyne from passion, (c) Febrile Paraphro- 
syne. (In mod. Dicts.) ; 

Paraphyllum to Paraphysical: sce Para-l1. 

| Paraphysis (parefisis). Bot. Also pa‘ra- 
physe. Pl.-physes. [mod.L., f. Gr. mapa- Para-1 
I, in sense ‘ by-’ or ‘subsidiary’ + votes growth; 
so F. paraphyse.] A sterile filament accompanying 
the reproductive organs in certain cryptogams. 

1857 BerkeLey Cryftog. Bot. 270 Abortive asci, known 
under the name of paraphyses. 1858 Carpenter les. Phys. 
§$ 759 Among tbe spore-cases lie sterile filaments, termed 
paraphyses, which serve to bind them together. 1870 Bix1- 
Ley Wan. Lot. (ed. 2) 367 Among the antheridia there are 
--found slender cellular jointed threads called paraphyses. 

Hence Paraphysate (pare’'fisct) @., haviug or 
producing paraphyses (Cen. Dict. 1890); Para- 
physi‘ferous, bearing paraphyses (Mayne 1857). 

Parapicoline, etc,: see PARA-! 2. 

Paraplasm (pe‘raplez'm). [ad. mod. L. fara- 

plasma, Gr. mapa- PaRA-1 1 + mAagpa: see PLASM.] 

1, Liol, a. Kupffer’s name for the more fluid 
part of a cell-substance; called by Flemming fava- 
mitom. Db. See quot. 1891. 

1887 Scuarer Essent. Histol. (ed. 2) 2 Paraplasm is often 
present in sufficient amount to reduce tbe protoplasm to tbe 
condition of a fine sponge-work or net-work. 1891 Qzain's 
Elen. Anat. (ed. 10) I. 1.174 ote, The terms ‘deutoplasm’ 
and ‘paraplasm ’.. have sometimes been applied to materials 
contained within a cell, which are not considered to con- 
stitute a part of the actual protoplasm. 

2. Path. a. Morbid tissue; a neoplasm, b, A 
malformation. (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1893.) 

Hence Parapla‘smie a., pertaining to or of the 
nature of paraplasm. . 

1902 Brit. Med. Frnl. 29 Mar. 786 Aérobic germs find [a 
suitable resting -place] in paraplasmic tissue. 

Paraplastic (praplestik),a. [f Para-1l1 
+ Priastic: cf. prec.] Of, pertaining to, or con- 
nectcd with paraplasm ; neoplastic. 

1853 Dusxcuson Med. Lex., Paraplastic, possessed of 
depraved formative powers, as Carcinoma. 1893 Hyatt in 
Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. XXVI. 97 The stages..could 
be collectively spoken of as paraplastic with relation to the 
ontogeny of others of their own type or allied types. 

Paraplectic (jxraplektik),a. {ad. Gr. mapa- 
mAnnrix-os, f, mapamAnoo-ev:; see PARAPLEGIA,] 

1. Affected with paraplegia: = PARAPLEGIc. 

1661 Lovett Hist. Anim, & Alin. 13 Those that are ver- 
tiginous, epileptick, apoplectick, paraplectick, 1857 in 
Mayne Expos. Lex. ‘ : ; a 

2. Paraplectic weevil, a species of weevil (Lixus 
paraplecticus, Linn.) inhabiting a plant the eating 
of which causes the staggers in horses. 

180z Binctey 4 nim. Biog. (1813) II. 135 The larva of the 
Paraplectic Weevil inhabit the interior part of the stems of 
an umnbelliferous plant, the phellandrium aquaticun, 

|| Paraplegia (paeraplz-dzia). fath. [{mod.L., 
a. Gr, mapanAnyia = rapanAnfia a stroke on one 
side, hemiplegia, f. mapamAjaa-ew to strike at the 
side, f. mapa- beside, aside + mAjgcew to strike.] 
Paralysis of the lower limbs and a part or the 
whole of the trunk, resulting from an affection of 
some part of the spinal cord. 

1657 Physical Dict., Paraplegia, the same with paralysis 
1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Paraplegia, a Palsy 


PARAPLEGIC. 


which seizeth all the parts of tbe Body below the Head. 
1802 Eng. Encycl. V1. 9/1 When it |pal-y} happens to all 
the parts below the hens or to the lower half of tbe body, it 
is called paraplegia. 186g Geo. Etior in Cross Life III. 
102 He had an attack of paraplegia. 

Paraplegic (pzripledgik, -pli*-), 2. [ad. Gr. 
napamAnyies, dial. form of mapamAnxrikos: see 
Paraprvectic.] Marked by or characteristic of 
paraplegia; affected with paraplegia. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 478 Paraplegic 
palsy. ‘Ihe disease affecting and confined to the lower part 
of the body on botb sides or any part below the head. 1880 
Garrop & Baxter Alat. Aled. 325 Incontinence of urine in 
childrenand paraplegic patients. 1899 4dléutt's Syst. Wed. 
VII. 708 ‘he contraction may have a hemiplegic or a para- 
plegic distribution. y 

+ Pa:rapleroma'tically, a/v. Obs. rare—'. 
[f. Gr. wapanAnpwparik-ds expletive +-AL + -L¥ 2.] 
iixpletively, as an expletive. 

1698 C. Bovir Bentley's Dissert. 205, 30 or 40 Instances.. 
where the Particle av is us‘d Parapleromatically. 

| Parapleura (px apliierd). Avom. Pi. -. 
Also paraplew'rum, pl. -a. [mod.L., f. Gr. wapa- 
beside + wAeupa, mAeupov rib, side.] (See quot.) 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. 11. 382 The Paraplenre. 
Two pieces, one on each side of the Postfectus, included be- 
tween the Scufularia, Mesostethium, and Pleurz, [bid. 
IV. 372 Their scapula and parapleura: are parallel and 
placed obliquely. - 

|| Parapleuritis (pzraplueraittis). 722. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. mapa- Para-11 + PLeuritis pleurisy.] ‘A 
slight degree of pleuritis; also, applicd to pleuro- 
dynia’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1893). 

Pa-rapod, anglicized form of PARAropiuM. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. P 

Parapodial (perapd«dial), a. [f. next +-av.] 
Of or pertaining to a parapodium. 

1877 Huxiey Anat. Inv. Anim, v. 245 Marine vermiform 
animals without distinct external segmentation or parapodial 
appendages. ‘ . 

|| Parapodium (pzripdudidm). Zoo/. [mod.L., 
f. Parna-1 1 in sense ‘ subsidiary ’, ‘ false’ + Gr. 108- 
foot (cf. Gr. napamcédios at the feet).] One of the 
jointless lateral processes or rudimentary limbs of 
annelids, which serve as organs of locomotion, and 
sometimes of sensation or respiration. 

ed Huxtey Anal, Juv. Anim. v. 227 Those parapodia 
which lie in the vicinity of tbe mouth may be specially modi- 
fied in form and direction, foreshadowing the jaws of the 
Arthropoda, 1878 Ve. Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 134 The 
foot-stumps or parapodia. /b/d. 237 The parapodia..found 
in the higber ‘Annulata. 
+Pa‘rapoint. Ols. rare~'. [f. Para-l i 
over against + Portnt.] ? A corresponding point. 

1647 Warp Simp. Cobler 46 The crazie world will crack, 
in all the middle joynts, If all the ends it hath, have not their 
Parapoynts. 

Parapolar, etc.: see Para-1 1. 

|| Parapophysis (pzxripp'fisis). Anat. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. mapa- beside + Avortiysi3.] An anterior 
or ventral transverse process of a vertcbra, in some 
animals greatly developed and serving as articula- 
tion for the head of a rib. 

1854 Owen Shel. & Teeth in Cire. Sc., Organ. Nat. 1. 168 
The haemal arch..sometimes includes. . bones called ‘ para- 
pophyses’, 1872 Mivart Elem, Anat. vi. 220 One made up 
of tubercular processes (or diapophyses) and ribs, the other 
inade up of capitular processes (or parapopliyses) and ribs. 

Hence Parapophy'sial a., of or belonging to 
a parapophysis. 

1857 in Mayre Expos. Lex. 1887 Amer. NatnralistXX1, 
565 Liiree cervical vertebra:, with large parapophyssial fossa: 
looking downwards and outwards. ; 

ParapoplexytoParaproctium: seePara-11. 

Parapos, an obsolcte fabric : see PEROPUS. 

Parapsidal (pire‘psidal), a. [f. next +-aL.] 
Of or pertaining to the parapsis of an insect. 

||'Parapsis ! (paiz"psis). Pl.-apsides. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. nap(a- beside + apis, ayis, in sense 
‘circle, arch, vault’, In mod.F. parapside.] Each 
of the two lateral pieces of the mesoscutum of 
the thorax of an insect, by means of which it is 
arttculated with the wing. 

1830 MacLeay in Zool. ¥rulZ V.177 note, The lateral pieces 
of the scutum of the mesothorax, which I call parapsides. 

| Parapsis?. Path. [mod.L., f. Gr. map(a- 
Para-1 1 + ays touch.] Disordered touch. 

182z Goov Stuy Afed. 111. 272 Parapsis. Morbid Touch. 
Sense of touch or general feeling vitiated or losl. 1842 in 
Duxcuison Aled. Lex. 

|| Para‘pterum, -on. [inod.L., f. Gr. mapa- 
beside + wrepév wing. In mod.F. paraplére.] (Sce 
quot.) Hence Para‘pteral a., pertaining to a 
parapterum, 

1857 Mayne Expos. Lex., Parapternm. Entomol, Applied 
toa piece. .in the lateral parts of each segment of the thorax 
of hexapodous insects, which bas relation with the efister- 
num and wing. .. Ornithol, Applied by Illiger to the long 
feathers directed backwards, whicb are inserted in the arm 
near the axi/a, and which cover more or less of the wings. 

+ Parapy‘clite, variant of Bara-PICKLET, Ods. 

3731 Mrs. Detany Life 4 Corr, 1. 287 M'Donnellan, his 
sister, and I breakfast together on coffee and parapyclites. 

Paraqueeto, -quet, -quetto: see PAKAKEET, 

Pararabin to -salpingitis: see Psna-! 1, 2. 
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Parasang (px’raszn). 
[ad. L. (It., Sp.) parasanga, ad. Gr. napasayyns, of 
Persian origin, the corresponding mod. Pers. word 


being is Fansanc, Arab. ee farsax; in 


mod. F. parasange, farsange.] A Persian measure 
of length, usually reckoned as equal to between 
3, and 33 English miles. Also fig. 

Reckoned by Herodotus, and app. also by Xenophon, as 
equal to 30 stadia, which, taking tbe stadium at 610 ft., 
would make the parasang less than 34 miles. ‘he Arab 
geograpbers according to Freytag reckon the favsakh at 
3 (Haschemite) miles. But according to Pliny and Strabo 
the length of the parasang was reckoned differently by 
authors, some making it = 4o or even 60 stadia. See also 
Grote Greece 1X. 11. Ixix. 20 vole. 

(1555 Even Decades 315 Lhe lake conteyneth fortie Persian 
myles cauled Parasange.) 1594 BiuNDEviL &-vere. ut. 1. 
vi, (1636) 382 ‘Phe Grecians did ineasure tbe distances .. by 
furlongs, ..and the Persians by parasanges. 1623 Kixncuam 
-Venophon g Froin hence. .hee marcbed fiue Parasangs, euen 
to the streights of Cilicia. 18zx Byron Sardan. 11. 1, Sloth 
..Moves more parasangs in its intents Than generals in 
their marches. 1847 Grote Greece 11. xxxvi. 1V. 418 He 
{.\rtaphernes) caused the territory of each [lonian] city to 
be measured by parasangs (each parasang was equal to 
thirty stadia, or about tbree miles and a half). 188z Flover 
Unexpl. Baluchis:an 376 A farsakh or parasang varies in 
length from three to four and a half and even five miles in 
different parts of Persia, 

Jig. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. un. iii. ui. (1651) 325 Thou 
art many parasanges before me in means, favour, wealth, 
honour. 1836 Lanpor Peric. 4 Asp. Wks. 1846 I], 382 If 
there are paces between Sculpture and Painting there are 
parasangs between Painting and Poetry. 1880 Darly Te/. 
g Dec., Between a canary and a cook there is distance of 
many parasangs, 

Parascene (pz'risin). Gr. and Rom. Antiy. 
Also in L. form parasce‘nium. [a. F. parascéene, 
mod.L. parasccnium, a. Gr. mapacxqnov, onc of 
the side-entrances to the stage, a side-scene, f. 
mapa- side- + oknvy stage.] The part of an ancient 
theatre on either side of the stage, comprising rooms 
to which the actors rctired; the sidc-scene. 

1706 Piutiirs, Parascentum, ..the back part of the Scene 
or Stage ina Play-house. 42 Penny Cycl, XXIV. 295/1 
There was no other architectural exterior than that formed 
by the Parascene (Hapaaxyvy) and colonnade behind the 


stage. 
+ Parasceua:stic, a Ods. rare. [ad. Gr. 
napackevaonixes (cf. next).] Preparatory. 


1672 Corah's Doom 128 The Latine and Greek, and 
those other Learned Languages .. are the Parasceuastick 
part of earning. ns : 

+ Parasceuolo-gical, z. Oés. rare. In 7 -scu-. 
[f. Gr. mapackeuy preparation (sec next) + -(0)LoGY 
+ -IC\L.] Relating to preparation. 

1671 Satmon Syn. Med. in. xxxiv. 504 The Parascuo- 
logical Instruments, wherewith Medicines are prepared, 

Parasceve (px‘risiv, || perisfvi). Also 7-S 
parascue. [ad. late l.. parascé'é day of prepara- 
tion, day beforc the Sabbath, a. Gr. tapackeuy pre- 
paration, in Jewish tse the ‘day of preparation’; 
f. mapa- against + axevn equipment, outfit, attirc, 
ete. Cf. F. parascéve (15-16th c. in Godel.).] 

1. The day of preparation for the Jewish sabbath, 
the eve of the sabbath, Friday; sec. Good Friday 
(from Mark xv. 42, etc.). Ods. exc. in A’. C. Ch. 

(1391 Harl Derby's Exp. (Camden) 117 In die parasseue_] 
x Upatt Erasm. Par. Luke xxiii. 167 b, The same lorde 
finished y* redempcion of the worlde on the sixth daie, (which 
is the parascene daie), 1582 N. T. (Rhein.) Jark xv. 42 It 
was the Parasceue, which is the Sabbothcue. — John 
xix. ‘14 It was the Parasceue of Pasche. 1613 Purcuas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 123 The fourteenth day being the Parascue, 
or preparation. 1697 Be. Patrick Comm, Exod. xvi. 5 
From which Preparation this Day was called the Parascue. 

+2. Preparation (with allnsion to sense 1). Oés. 

1612 R. Suenpon Serm. St. Martin's 5 Preparing and 
making a Quadragesime, or fortieth, as a parasceue of Christ 
his deatb and passion. 1647 Herrick Noble Numéers, 
Parasceve, Let's go, my Alma, yet, ere we receive, Fit, fit 
it is, we have our Parasceve. 1654 H. L’Estraxce Chas. / 
(1655) 195 This Treaty at Rippon was bunt the Parasceue, 
the preparation to another of higher import. 

Parasche, -en, obs. forms of Parisi, -EN, 

Paraschematic (pz:rijskéme'tik), @. rare. 
[mod. f. Gr. type *mapaoxnparinds: cf. mapacxn- 
HariCey to transform, to form by a slight change.] 
Formed by slight change of an existing element. 

1868 Max Miter Rede Lect. u. Sel. Ess, 1881 1. 98 The 
growth of these early themes may have been sor luxuriant, 
and, as Prof. Curtius expresses it, chiefly paraschematic, 

Parasecretion : sce Pars-1! 1, 


|| Paraselene (pe14s/17nz). Pl. paraselene 
(-nZ). [In form, mod.L. paraselené, f. Gr. mapa- 
in sense ‘subsidiary, false’ + oeAnvy moon (after 
ParHELIon): cf. F. parasdléne (1547 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] <A bright spot ona lunar halo, somewhat 
resembling the moon itself; a mock moon. 

1653 [see Paraster]. 1670 Phil, Trans. V.1071 Observed 
toeether with the Paraselene’s or Mock-moons by M. 
Hevelius. 1790 Umerevitte //udson's Bay 24 Paraselenes 
or mock moons appear, when the vapours ari»ing from open 
water become condensed by the frost. 1835 Sir J. Ross 
Warr, end Voy. xxxvi. 501 A large and beautiful halo round 
the moon, with four paraselenz. 1878 A, H. Marxuan Gé. 


| 


PARASITE. 


See also Farsanc. |! Fvosen Set xv. 206 Paraselenz, or mock moons, and auroras 


were of frequent occurrence. ; ae, 

Hence Paraselenic (pz:ras/lenik) a., pertaining 
to or of the nature ofa paraselene. —_In mod. Dicts. 

|| Parashah (pz'rdfa). Also 7 (parashioth, 
from Heb. pl.), parash, 8-9 parascha, 9 parasha. 

[Heb. NW) parashah division, f. YD farash to 
divide.] Each section of the Pentateuch read as 
the weekly Sabbath lesson in the synagogue. Also, 
more loo-ely, any section, chapter, or passage of 
the Old Testament. 

In mod. Jewisb use, applied spec. to the section of the 
weekly lesson publicly recited in the Synagogue by a Jewish 
youth at the age of 13, when be becomes Sar-mitsvah 
(Son of, or heir 1o, the Commandment’). In this sense 
colloquially called Pa'rsha or Pe‘rsha: ‘the boy read his 
Parsha well’, 

22624 R. Skyxxer in U'ssher's Lett. (1686) 352 They have 
told us that there be 54 Parashioths or Sections in Moses's 
Law. 1723 Matuer Vind. Bible 362 Read instead of the 
Paraschas of the law. 1853 J. Cummine Sor ipt. Read. Gen. 
vi. 59 One parasha was read eacb Sabbath. 

Parasinoidal: sce Para-! 1. 

Parasital (pe'rasaital), a. 
+ -AL J] = PARASITIC. 

1839 J. E. ReaAvE Delnge 24 Idle thoughts .. Which, like 
the parasital plants, cling round. 1862 Lyrton Str. Story 
II. 344 Round the sides. .clustered parasital plants. 

+ Parasita‘ster. Obs. rare—'. [L. (Terence): 
see next and -ASTER.] A mean or sorry parasite. 

1606 Marston (¢f¢/e) Parasitaster, or Ibe Fawne, 

Parasite (px rissit), s6. Also 6 parrasite, 
parasyte, paresite, 6-7 parasit. [ad. L. fera- 
sil-us, -a, a. Gr. mapaciros lit. one who eats at the 
table of another, hence one who lives at another's 
expense and repays him with flattery, etc.; orig. an 
adj. = feeding beside; f. tapa- beside + otros food. 
Cf. F. parasite (Rabelais 1535) ] 

1. Ore who eats at the table or at the expense 
of another; always with opprobrious appl:cation : 
‘One that frequents rich tables and earns his 
welcoine by flattery’ (J.); one who obtains the 
hospitality, patronage, or favour of the wealthy or 
powerful by obsequiousness and flattery; a hanger- 
on from interested motives; a ‘toady’. 

1539 VaAveRNER Evasion. rov. (1552) 71 It is the fashion of 
a flatterer and parasyte to lyue of an other inan’s trencher. 
1542 Upart Erasin. Afoph. 199 Parasites, were called suche 
smellefeastes as would secke to bee free geastes at riche 
mennes tables, 1568 Grarton Chron. Il. 397 He... dis- 
tributed the Dukes landes to his Parasites, and flatteryng 
folowers. 1607 Suaks. /inron mm. vi. 104 You knot of 
Mouth-Friends; .. Most smiling, smooth, detested Parasites. 
1736 Botixncproke /’triot. (1749) 139 Crowds of spies, 
parasites and sycophants, will surround the throne under 
the patronage of such ministers, 1862 Tuackrray Sour 
Georges iii, ‘Ibe good clergy not corrupted into piatasites by 
hopes of preferment. 

Jig. 1597-8 Be. Hatt Saé. 1. Prol. 10 Hath made bis pen 
an hired parasite. 1602 aud Pt. Return Jr. Paruass. v. ww. 
2160 ‘Whis fond earth.. Where most mens pens are hired 
parasites. 

b. Gr. Antig. One admitted to the table kept up 
for a public officer, or to the feast after a sacrifice. 

(This is a sense given by the Greek granmmarians and late 
writers, which was app. obs. in B.C 400; it comes nearer to 
the etymological sense, but stands quite apart from the 
general current of meaning in Gr., L., and Eng.) 

_ 1697 PoTTER A ntig. Greece 1. xxvi. (1715) 147 The BagtAcis 
is to take care that the Parasites be created out of the 
People, whose duty ‘tis, each of them to reserve out of his 
allowance an Hecteum of Barly, .. for the maintenance of 
the Gennine Citizens Feast. 1706 Purciirs, Parasite (among 
the Ancients) was the Priest's Guest, whom he invited to 
eat part of the Sacrifice: whence the word is taken for a 
omell-feast [etc.} 1770 Lancuorne Plutarch (1879) I. 106/1 
note, In the first ages the name of parasite was venerable 
and sacred, for it properly signified one that was a messmate 
at the table of sacrifices. 1791-1823 D'Israeiui Cur. Lit., 
Confus, Words. 1807 Ropinson Archzol, Grzca i. xxiii. 
100, NI. Hil. 202. 1868 Saitu Syvaller Dict. Ant, Ss. V. 

2. Biol. An animal or plant which lives in or 
upon another organism (technically called its hos?) 
and draws its nutrimeut directly from it. Also 
extended to animals or plants that live as tenants 
of others, but not at their expense (strictly called 
commensal or symbiolic); also to those which 
depend on others in various ways for sustenance, 
as the cuckoo, the skna-gull, etc. (see Parasitic 
2 b); and (inaccurately) to plants which grow 
upon others, deriving support but not nourishment 
from them (epiphytes), or which live on decaying 
organic matter \saprophyies). 

See note sv. Parasitic 2a. 

3729-41 Cuampers Cyc/, Parasites..in bolany, a kind of 
diminutive plants, growing on trees, and so called froin their 
manner of living and feeding, which is altogether on others. 
..Such is moss, ..which, with the lichens and mistletoe’s, 
make the family of parasite plants. 1826 Kiwsy & Sr. 
Entomol. xliv. 1V. 209 The great body of insect parasites... 
belong to the //ymenoptera Order. 1835 Hexstow Phys. 
ot. § 234 Certain plants..obtain their nourishment imme- 
diately from other plants to which they attach them- 
selves, and whose juices they absorb. Snel plants are true 
‘Parasites’. 1872 Darwin Desc. Van 1 1. i. 12 Man is 
infested with internal. .and is plagued by external parasites, 
1892 J. A. THomson Outlines Zvol. 151 The Trematodes are 
leaf-like or roundish external or internal parasites. 
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b. Applied, loosely or poetically, to a plant 
that creeps or climbs about another plant or a 
wall, trellis-work, etc., by which it is supported. 

1813 SHeLiey Q. J/aé 1. 43 Like tendrils of the parasite 
Around a marble column. 1843 Prescott Mexico u. vii. 
(1864) 114 The branches of the..trees were..festooned with 
clustering vines of.. variegated convolvuli,and otter flower- 
ing parasites. 1876 BrowninG A Forgiveness 77 Helpless 
as the statue.. Against that strangling bell-flower's bondage; 
tear Away..tlie parasite, 

e, fig. A person whose part or action resembles 
that of an animal parasite. 

1883 H. Drummonp Wat. Law in Spir. W., Parasitism 
(1902) 95 Instead of having learned to pray the ecclesiastical 
parasite becomes satisfied with being prayed for. His 
transactions with the Eternal are effected by commission. 
1898 HWestnz, Gaz. 18 Jan. 3/1 If the employer who gives 
less than the equivalent of work in wages is a parasite, so 
also is the labourer who gives less than the equivalent of 
wages in work, 

d. Phzlol. A parasitic vowel or consonant: sce 
PARASITIC 3 b. 

_ 1888 Sweet Lug. Sounds 40 The quality of the parasite 
is often determined by that of the nearest accented vowel. 

3. Afin. A mineral developed upon or within 
another ; sfec. [ad. Ger. pavas7/j a plumose variety 
of Boractrs, the result of alteration. 

1868 Dana A?zz. (ed. 5) 596 Parasite of Volger is the 
plumose interior of some crystals of boracite. 1896 A. H. 
Cuester Dict. Names Min, Parasite..\Parasit), because 
formed as a parasite at the expense of the original mineral. 
The plumuse interior of certain crystals of boracite,  . 

4. atirzb, olten passing into adj, = parasitic ; para- 
site-vowel,-consonant, -sound, -letler: see 2d; para- 
site-diphthong, a diphthong formed by the 
development of a parasite beside the original vowel. 

1727-41 CHAMBERS Cycl. s.v. Aloss, A little plant of the 
parasite kind. 1809-10 CoLenipc# Friend (1865) 37 The 
parasite weeds, that fed on its very roots. 1817 — Lrog. 
Lit, 1. i. 6 These parasite plants of youthful poetry. 1875 
F.S. Haven Earth to Earth 60 Not the respectable trades- 
man..but a parasite class which interposes itself. 1838 
Sweer Exe. Souuds 4o [see Parasite v3]. /bid, E. fear 
-. from OE. /ér shows how parasite-diphttrongs begin. 

5. Comb.. as parasile-containing, -covered, -in- 
Jested, parasile-like adjs. 

1897 Outing (U.S.) XXX. 163/2 Fish..witb thin, parasite. 
covered bodies. 1897 Pop. Sci. Mouthly Nov. 70 Which 
effect their dispersal in, tbis parasitelike way. 1898 P. 
Manson 7'7rup. Diseases iii.74 Parasite-containing red blood 
corpuscles, /é/d. 75 Effete parasite-infested corpuscles. 

Parasite, v. rare. [I. prec. sb.] 

lL. intr. ‘Yo act the parasite or sycophant. 

1609 Br. W. Bartow Aasw. Nameless Cath. 41 Popes testify- 
ing of themselues; or Canonists Paraziting to Popes. 

2. ¢rans. ‘Yo infest as a parasite, to pa.asitize. 

1868 Amer. Naturalist May 128 Parasited cocoons and 
egzs of insects, or living insects and other animals infested 
by parasites. 

3. itr. (Philol.) To develop a parasitic sound. 

1888 Sweet Eng. Sounds 40 (Parasiting) The develop- 
ment of parasite-vowels before and after certain consonants. 
..Tbe first stage in parasiting..is seen in such words as 
E. ower, Gerinan daver froin older 477, in which the glide 
to the (r! has been exaggerated into an independent (9). 

Parasitic (pzrasi'tik), a. [ad.L. parasitic-us, 
a, Gr, mapaotrix-ds, f. mapaorr-os: see PARASITE sd, 
and -1c. Cf. F. parasitigze (Littré).] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of parasites; 
having the nature of a parasite, sycophantic. 

1627 HakewiLt Afo/. (1630) 3rd Advt., The Bisbop re- 
ceived small thankes for his parasiticke presentation. 1648 
Eikon Bas. xx. 197 Some parasitick Preachers. 1654 Vitvaix 
L£pit, Ess. vi. 79 Parasitic Panegyrics. 1855 KincsLey 
Westw. Ho! viii, (1869) 150 Somewhat of a gnathonic and 
parasitic soul. . : 

2. Fol. Of, belonging to, or having the nature 
of a plant or animal parasite. 

a. Living, as an organism, in or upon another 
from the body of which it derives its nourishment ; 
pertaining to or of the nature of such an organism ; 
also, by extension = Sympiotic. In Path. applied 
to diseases caused by parasites. 

Earlier naturalists included plants which grow upon others 
but are now known not to derive nourishment from them, 
e. g. polyp sdy, moss, lichens. 

1731-3 MiutcerGard. Dict.s.v. [ledera,lvy..isa parasitick 
Plant. 1760 J. Lee /xzfrod. Bot. in. iv. (1765) 169 Parasitic, 
when they grow not out ofthe Ground, but on some other Plant. 
1799 Hoover Aled. Dict., Parasitic, animals,,.that receive 
their nourishment in the bodies of others, as worms, polypes, 
hydatids, &c. 1826 Kinsy & Sp. Ext iol. xliv. LV. 213 The 
Ichneumons that are parasitic upon larva 185r H. SPENCER 
Social Statics \v. 449 In certain states of body, indigenous 
cells will take on new forms of life, and by continuing to 
reproduce tbeir hke, give origin to parasitic growths, such 
as cancer. 1851 Miss Pratr Mower. 1’/. 1V. 80 Lesser 

3room-rape ..occurs chiefly on..clover,{hut] is. . parasitic on 
various other plants, 1899 Addbutt’s Syst. Aled. VIN. 853 

Parasitic diseases of the ae 

fig. 1874 H. . Reynotos Yohn Buft. i. § 6. 58 Some 
parasitic untruth which criticism was competent to cut away. 
1878 Geo. Enior Coll. Breakf 1. 564 A parasitic growth on 
the vast real and ideal world of man and nature. ; 

b, Applied to animals which do not provide 
for themselves, but depend in some way upon 
othcrs for sustenance, ¢.g. by robbing them of 
their food, as the skua-gnll, or by laying their 
eyes in others’ nests, as the cuckoo. 

1837 Swainson Nat. //ist. Birds 11. 196 Vhe parasitic 
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gulls (Lestr7s)..derive their chief supply of food by robbing 
their more feeble congeners, 1838 Lucycl. Brit.:ed.7; XVI. 
648 Lestris parasiticus, \ll. Parasitic Gull. 1860 Ad/ Fear 
Kound No. 63. 296 Many bees are parasitic, and always lay 
their eggs in the nests of bees of other kinds. 1889 GeDpEs 
& Tuomson £vol. Sex xix. 278 ‘Whe American cuckoo..is 
occasionally parasitic. 

ce. Used loosely or poetically of climbing plants, 
which depend on other plants or on something 
external for support. Now rave or Obs. 

1830 Hoop //aunted H. 1. ix, Vagrant plants of parasitic 
breed Had overgrown the Dial. @ 1845 — Ode to KR. Hilson 
xxiii, Faith t» a kind of parasitic plant, ‘hat grasps the 
hearest stem with tendril-rings. 

3. fransf. (from 2.) Applied to something sub- 
sidiary growing upon or attached to something 
else; spec. in Afzz, to minerals found upon or 
within other minerals; in (ys, Geog. to sub- 
ordinate volcanic cones developed on the sides of 
the principal cone. 

1811 J. Pinkerton Petralogy 1. 208 The most usual para- 
Sitic stones of granitel are schor] and garnets. 1878 Huxtny 
Physiogr. 194 Mount Etna. .having its flanks studded with 
parasitic cones, 1891 Freeman SK. Fe. fray, 0, ii. 112 A 
number of parasitic buildings on the south side (of a church]. 

b. Lhilol. Applied to a non-orivinal vowel, con- 
sonant, or element, attached to an original phonetic 
clement, out of which it has becn developed, or to 
which it has becn added; e. g.the din ¢huzder, the 
é in flower, the second element in the ‘ parasite- 
diphthongs’ é!, €e, au, de. 

1870 Maxcn Compar. Gram. Anglo-S. Lang. 20 The 
consonants most difficult to make, the trills Z, 7, and the 
gutturals ¢ g, 4, are often accompanied by an involuntary 
sympathetic movement of other parts of the organs, which 
produces what may be called a parasitic sound. 1871 Pxé. 
Sch. Lat, Grant. 8 Parasitic # or v follows g, zg, and s; as, 
Seguor or seguor; lingua or lingva; suavis or svavis, 

Parasitical (pziasi-tikal), a. [f. as prec. + 
-AL.] = prec. I. 

1577-87 Hotinsnhep Chron. 111. 1400/2 This is the parasi- 
ticall and flattering sermon of a popeling. 1652-62 HEYLIN 
Cosmogr. 1. (1682) 72 Courteous enough to strangers, and 
Parasitical enough to their superiours. 1728 MorGan Algiers 
1. iv. 93 {He] has faith and credulity enough to believe their 
parasitcal Protestations. 1862 MrrivaLe A’on2, L£1zp. (1865) 
VII, lvi. 65 Poppaea..had entertained a parasitical brood 
of astrologers about ber. 

2. Biol, = prec. 2. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 98 Such as living upon the 
stock of others, are termed Parasiticall plants, as Polypody, 
Mosse..and many more. 1682 Grew Anat. 27. Pref., | 
intended to have subjoyned tbe Description..of Parasitical, 
Marine, and Sensitive Plants, 1776 WitHERING 8772. /‘lants 
(1796) I]. 209 Cuscuta...‘Vhis plant is parasitical, without 
seed-lobes. 1826 Kirpy & Sp. Entomol xliv. 1V. 228 When 
hatched. .they cease tobe parasitical. 1875 B. MEapows Cdn. 
Observ. 25 ‘Vhe parasitical disorder removed, the skin was 
left in an unnaturally irritable state. 1879 V. BaL. Vungdle 
Life India i. (1880) 41, 1 observed a species of Vzsczz2, or 
Mistletoe, parasitical on a Loranthus, which was itself 
parasitical on Sad (Shorea robusta). 

b. = prec. 2c. Now vare or Obs, 

1827 Scorr Chron. Canong. Introd. vi, Iron railing, twined 
round with boneysuckle and other parasitical shrubs. 1834 
Mus. Somervitte Connex. Phys. Sc. xxvii. (1849) 300 Inter- 
laced by creeping and parasitical plants. 

3. Aft. = prec. 3. 

1811 J. Pinxerton Petra/ogy 11. 22 The slits of a marble, 
or ofa slate, filled with spar or quartz. .these foreign bodies, 
or parasitical, as Linnzus calls them, have been [etc.]. 

Hence Parasi‘ticalness. 

1727 Baiteyvol. 11, Perasiticalness, fawningness, flattering. 
ness. 1838 Jackson tr. Aviemnacher's Elisha xii. 277 Our 
unworthy parasiticalness witb respect to tbe higher ranks. 

Parasitically (pxrasi‘tikali), adv. |f. prec. 
+ -LY2,} In the manner of a parasite. 

1635 Pacitr Christianogr. 229 Boniface ., parasitically 
insinuated with the Emperour Phocas. 1705 HicKERINGILL 
Priest-cr. . iv. 46 Priests..devoted to Ambition, are apt 
enough Parasitically to give to Princes more tban their due. 
1864 Chambers’ Eucycl. V1, 203/2 The species [of Louse].. 
live parasitically on human beings,..mammalia, and birds. 

Jig. 1860 Tynpatt Glace. 1. xiv. 95 Minor oscillations.. 
cover parasitically the large ones of a vibrating string. 

Parasiticide (pzrasitissid). dyed. fi. 1 
parasitus PARASITE + -CIDE1] An agent that 
destroys parasites, e. g. such as infest the skin. 

1864 W, T. Fox Sé72 Dis. 14 What means its cure by the 
action of parasiticides? 1875 H. C. Woop 7heraf. (1879) 
86 Oil of Cajeput..is exceedingly destructive to low forms 
of life, and consequently has been used as a parasiticide. 
1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VAN\. 771 The destruction of the 
parasite by means of parasiticides. 

attrib, 1869 ‘\. H. Vanner Practice of Aled. (ed. 6) 11. 
426 To form an opening through which the puarasiticide 
lotion can soak. 1899 Ad/butt's Syst. Med. VAN. 517 Anti- 
septic and parasiticide properties. 

tlence Parasi‘ticidal a., parasite-destroying. 

1892 Dacziet Dis. Dogs ed. 3) 79 Almost inaccessible to 
parasiticidal remedies. 1897 Aféutt’'s Syst. Med. 11. 729 
Due directly to the parasiticidal action of the drug. 

Parasitism (p2x‘rasviti:z’m). [1, PARASITE sé, 
+ -IsM. Cf. F. parasztisme (Littré).] 

1. The practice ol living on or at the expense of 
another; sycophancy, servile complaisance. 

1611 Cotcr., Escornifleric,..base Parasitisme, ieasting, or 
tale-carrying, for victuals. 1659 GAUDEN Sv2772. etc. (1660) 
Aivb, Parasitisme differs as much from just and comely 
praise,as Divels do from good Angels. 1860 A. L, Winpsor 
iithica v. 221 Nor was venality and parasitism less its 
characteristic than at the worst times of the Restoration. 
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1874 Coves Birds VN. HW’. 181 Among mammals we have 
pure parasitism in the asserted relations of the jackal and 
lion. 1899 Wests. Gaz, 28 Nov. 2/2 Accepting the con- 
ditions of parasitism imposed by his time upon the poet and 
the preacher. 

2. iol. The condition of being a (plant or 
animal) parasite; parasitical quality or habits. 

1853 G. jounston Wat. /fist, E. Bord. 1.258 Numerous 
microscopic Algae deform tbe cleanness of the stems by 
their excessive parasitism. 1870 RotLeston A ninz, Lif 
p. xix, The special habit of parasitism..must be regarded as 
entailing a true morphological degradation. 

3. ath. Parasitical intestation; disease caused 
by the agency of parasites. 

1884 Public Opinion 12 Sept. 335/1 Vegetarians. . flattered 
themselves... they escaped the ills of parasitism, 1898 H. W. 
Conn Story Germ Life v. 172 “‘Vhe severity of the disease 
will depend upon the extent of the parasitisin. 

Parasitize (pz rassitai:z), v. [f. PARASITE 
56. +-1ZE.] ¢rans. Yo infest asa parasite. Chiefly 
in fa. pple , infested with parasites. 

@ 1890 in Cent, Dict.; Fisb parasitized are termed lanthorn- 
sprats. (Cf. F. Day Brit. Fishes (1880-4) 11. 233 ‘Mhese 
fishes {sprats] infested by parasites [i. e. Lernea, luminous 
at night-time]..being termed lanthorn-sprats.] 1895 Harr 
in /diinois Bulletin Nat. Hist. 1V. 253 Vhe nym, his of that 
species (Stratyontyia norma) and of Odontomyia are para- 
sitized by large chalcids of the genus Sxzcra, 1899 Speaker 
5 Aug. 124/1 The mosquito which has become parasitised 
from the blood of a malarial patient. 

Parasitology (pzrasaitplédzi). [f. Gr. rapa- 
atro-s PARASITE + -(0)LOGY.} ‘That branch of 
biology, and of medical science, which treats of 
parasites and parasitism, 

1882 in Ocitvie (Annandale). 1893 Zines 15 May 7/1 
The well-known Director of the Laboratory of Parasitology 
in Paris, 1901 Daly Chron. 9 Sept. 3/5 A paper on 
Tropical Parasitology. 

Hence Parasitolo’gical a., of or pertaining to 
parasitology; Parasito‘logist, one who studies or 
is versed in parasitology. 

1890 Cent. Dict., Parasitologicat. 1862 T, S. Cosson in 
Intell, Observ. No, 1. 30 It affords the parasitologist a ready 
mode of ascertaining to what genus the entozoon belongs. 
1gor Brit. Med. Frnt. No, 2098. 622 Forms..which the 
parasitologists regard as indicating stages in the life-history 
of one or other microbic forms. 

+ Parasitry. Os. rare. [f. Parasite sd. + 
-RY. Cf. F. parasiterie (16th c. in Littré).}] The 
practice of a parasite; sycophancy. 

1638 Mayne Lucian (1664) 312 Tychiades. But is Parasitry, 
say you, Simo, an Art then? /47d. 313 As if one sbould 
aske, What Art ‘tis, and we should answer as we doe of 
Grammer, or Physicke, ‘tis Parasitry. 

Parasol (pzrasg'l, pe rasg:l), 5b. [a. F. parasol 
(1580 in Hatz.-larm.), ad. It. parasole, f. Pana- 2 
+ sole sun. Smart, 1836, pronounces pz:rdsdu'l, 
which is still said by some.] 

1. A light portable screen or canopy carried as 
a defence from the sun; a sunshade: used by 
persons of high rank in the East, and hence, by 
women in Europe, etc. in the form of a small light 
umbrella, often ornamental or gaily coloured. 

1660 F, Brooxe Le Blanc’s Trav, 52 The Portugais .. 
have their Parasols carried by them. 1675-6 Locke Fraud. 
Trav. France in Life (1876) 1. vii. 351 Parasols, a pretty 
sort of cover for women riding in the sun, made of straw, 
something like the fashion of tin covers for dishes. 1765 
Meretriciad 50 And two more bore an Indian parasol. 
1803 JANE Porter 7haddeus (1826) 111. iii. 49 She took her 
parasol and descended the stairs. 1838 Dickens Wich. 
Nick. xviii, ‘You naughty creature ', said the lively lady, 
poking the peer with her parasol. 1871 ALAsasTER Wheel 
of Law 84 Suihawat, the great Brahma, brought his great 
royal parasol and extended it. 1883 F. M. Crawrorp Dr. 
Clauaius ii. 21 A dainty lace-covered parasol. 

2. ¢ransf. Anything serving as a defence from 
the rays of the sun. Now vaze or Oés. 

1616 Drumm. or Hawtn. Aladrig. & Epigr. Wks. (1856) 
95 Love suffereth no parasol. ..Sweet I would you advise 
‘Yo choose some other fan than that white hand. 1678 San- 
crorT Sev, (1694) 127 While the World is all on fire about 
them, they journey through that torrid Zone, with their 
mighty Parasol, or Umbrella over their Heads, and are all 
the while in the Shade, 1798 Ferriar Cert. Var. Alan in 
lllustr. Sterne, etc. 200 Feet so large as to shelter the 
whole body—these were the first parasols, 1801 SouTHEY 
Thalaba wv. Notes, Wks. 1838 1V. 163 This was a greater 
miracle than that of the cloud with which God defended 
his chosen people in the wilderness from the beat of tbe sun, 
inasmuch as it was a more elegant and fanciful parasol. 

3. alirib, and Comb., as parasol-handle, parasol- 
shaped adj.; parasol ant, a leat-carrying ant, 
esp. Ecodoma cephaloles of S. America (see quots.); 
parasol fir, a fir-tree of the Japanese genus Scia- 
dopitys, so called from the form of its tufts of 
leaves; also called amzbrella-fir or -pine (Miller 
Plant-n. 1884); parasol mushroom, a species of 
mushroom (Agarécus procerus) with a broad 
reddish-brown pilets (Miller); parasol pine, (a) 
the stone-pine (2s Pinea), \rom the form of 
its head of branches; (4) = parasol/-fir; parasol 
probang, a probang with an attachment at the end 
capable of being opened like a parasol; parasol 
skirt, a spreading skirt worn by ballet-dancers. 

1781 SmeatHMAN in Phil. rans, UXX1. 175 note 35 
Those. .called, in Tobago, *Para-sol-Ants, because they cut 
out of the leaves of cerptin trees and plants pieces almost 
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circular, .. which. .give a very good idea of people walking 
with para-sols, 1871 Kinestey di? Last v, The parasol 
ants..walk in triumphal processions, each with a bit of 
green leaf borne over its head. 1877 ‘Ouipa’ Puck x. go 
Little Cosmo..bad told me, that *parasol handles could rap 
fearfully hard. 1864 W. J. Hiccins in Cornh. Mag. Aug. 179 
Gardens and public walks, adorned with tall *parasol pines, 
dark cypress and ilex. 1882 M. Mackenzie Dis. Throat 
4 Nose 11. 103 In 1wo cases..polypi were removed with the 
*parasol-probang. 1896 Vest. Gaz. 27 Jan. 3/2 Her 
dress was the ballei dress of 1845, with the skirts longer than 
the '*parasol skirt now in fashion. 1850 R. G. Cumine 
Hunter's Life S. Afr. (1902) 66/2 Scattered through a grove 
of the picturesque *parasol-topped acacias. 

Heuce Paraso‘l v. /rais., to serve as a parasol 
for, to shade from the sun; Paraso‘led a., having 


a parasol; Parasole’tte, a small parasol. 

19799 Soutuey Nondescrifis iit, And 1f no kindly cloud 
will parasol me,..I shall be negrofied. 1843 Carty_e A/isc. 
Ess., Dr. Francia (1872) V11. 24 Frondent trees parasol the 
streets. a 185: Motr Da/sy iii, The parasol’d Chinese, 1883 
Century Mag. XXNV1. 418 The crowd of parasoled ladies. 
1842 Fraser's Mag. XXVI. 223 What a ‘rush’ there was 
when the first ‘parasollette’ made its appearance, 1847 
WesstTerR, Parasolette, a small parasol or sunshade. 

Parasorbic: see Paka-! 2. 

Parasphenoid (pzrijs{fnoid), a. (sb.) Zool. 
aud Comp. Anat. [f. Para-! 1 + SPHENOID.] 
Lying alongside the sphenoid bone; epithet of 
a bone cxtending in the median line along the 
base of the skull in birds, reptiles, amphibians, 
and fishes. b. as sé. The parasphenoid bone. 

z Mivart Elen. Anat. 137 The para-sphenoid bone 
encloses it below. 1875 Huxteyin £ucycl. Brit. 1. 7554/2 
The parasphenoid has the form of a dagger with a ver 
wide guard and shorthandle. 1884 Athenzum 13 Dec. 775/1 
Mr. Sutton came to the conclusion that the parasphenoid 
of fishes was the homologue of the vomer of mammals, 

llence Parasphenoi‘dal a.. of the naturc of or 
pertaining to the parasphenoid. 

Parastacine (pare‘stasvin), a. Zool.  [f. 
mod.L. Parastacis (sce defin.) + -1NE!.] Belonging 
to the genus Parastacus or family Parastacidex of 
fresh-water Crustacea of the Southern Hemisphcre. 

1880 Huxiey Cray/ish v. 253 Diagram, Parastacine Plan. 
Parastannic, Chem.: see PARA-! 2. 
|| Para‘stas, in pl. parastades (parze'stadiz). 

Arch. fa. Gr. mapaoras, -a5es, door-posts, gate- 
posts, ante, f. mapa- beside + root ota- standing.] 
In f/. Pilasters, antae. 

1706 Puiturs, Parastades,..the Posts or Pillars, on both 
sides of a Door, call'd Jaumbs. 1884 ScuHLiemann Traja 
il. 80 The parastades or antz..have been used here prin- 
cipally for constructive reasons, | 

arastatic (pzrastetik), 2.) rare. [ad. Gr. 
mapagranixés presentative, impelling, f. maprora-vat 
to set before, etc. : see Para-! 1 and Sratic.] 

+1. Having the function of impelling to action. 

1656 Stantey /fist. Philos. Vv. (1701) 191/1 The souls of 
the Gods have a dijudicative faculty, called Gnostic, and 
impulsive to some action, called Parastatick. é 

2, Having the quality of presenting something 
before the mind. 

, 1866 Lippon Bampt. Lect.(1869) 70 The Shekinah [elc.]only 
involve a parastatic appearance of God, are symbols of His 
presence. ? : 

+ Parasta‘tic, 2.2 Ods. [f. Gr. mapagrdara: testi- 
cles+-1c, Cf. Parastates in Phillips.} Seminal. 

41693 Urgnhart's Rabelais wt. xxxi. 264 The Parasiatick 
Liquor. [1696 Puttiirs (ed. 5), Parastates, two little Purses 
full of winding Nooks..where the Seed remains in Reserve.] 

Parastemon: see Para-t 1, 
Para‘ster, para‘stron. wnonce-wd. ([f. Gr, 
mapa- beside, etc. (see PARA-! 1) + dornp, dotpov 
star, after parhelion, paraselene.] A (supposed) 
image of a star, analogous to a parhelion. 

1653 HI. More Antid. Ath. 1. xvi. §9 It should seem 
a hundred limes more easy for natural Causes to hit upon 
a Paraster or Parastron (for lel Analogy embolden me so 
1o call these seldom or never seen Phanoinena..)than upon 
a Parelios or Paraselene. 

Parasternal (perijst3-inal), @. Anat. [f. 
Parae! 14STERN-UM+-AL: cf. STERNAL.] Lying 
alongside the sternum or breast-bone. 

Parasternal line, a \ine drawn vertically down the surface 
of the chest from a point in the collar-bone distani one-third 
of its length from tts innerend. Pavrasternal region, the 
space between this line and the edge of the sternum. 

1870 S. J. Gee Auscult. & Percuss. ii. § 1. 13 Parasternal 
(Le. midway between the side-sternal and nipple lines). 
1bid. 1. ii. (1893) 39 The posilion of the impulse [of the 
heart] is the fifth left interspace midway between the nipple 
and the parasternal lines. 1899 4d/butt's Syst, Med. V1. 16. 

Parastichy (pare'stiki). Bof, [f. Para-}1 
+ Gr. -ortxia, from orix-os row, rank: cf. ORTHO- 
STICHY.J] A secondary spiral or oblique rank of 
lateral members, as leaves or scales, around the 
stem or axis, in a phyllotaxis in which the leaves, 
scales, etc. are close together, as in certain leaf- 
rosettes, pine-cones, etc. 

1875 Bennetr & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot.1. iii. 173 When the 
members of a sd ay ly with a constant angle of 
divergence stand sufficiently close to one another, spiral 
arrangements are easily seen and followed to the right and 
left which more or less conceal the genetic spiral. These 
rows are called Parastichies, and are particularly clear in 
the cones of species of Pinus. 1884 Bower & Scott De 
Bary's Phancr, 285 Two bundles. .come inlo conlaci—thal 
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from the one side following the parastichies composed of 
every third leaf, that from the otber the parastichies com- 
posed of every fifth leaf, 


| Parasti‘gma, £x/om. [mod.L., f. Gr. apa- 
beside + o7iypa prick, point, spot: see STIcMA.] 
A chitinous spot situated beside the stigma on the 
wings of certain insects, as dragon-flies. So Para- 
stigma‘tic a., situated beside the stigma; per- 
taining to the parastigma. 

1826 Kiray & Sp, Futomol. WI. 377 The Parastigma. A 


corneous spot between the costal and postcostal nervures, 
distinct from the Stigma, observable in the Lidellulina. 

|| Parasynesis (perasitnésis). Phzlo/. [a.Gr. 
mapagvveors misunderstanding, f. mapa- in sense 
‘amiss, wrong’ + avveots understanding.}] Mis- 
understanding or misconception of a word, result- 
ing in an alteration or corruption of it. Hence 
Parasynetic (-sine'tik) a., pertaining to or due to 
parasyncsis. 

3877 Hatpeman Oxtlines Etymol. 31 Parasynesis, a mis- 
understanding or misconception of a word all of which is 
present, as when ‘Chinese’ ts supposed 10 be a plural, and 
capable of furnishing 'Chinee’ in the singular number. 
1885 Trans. Amer. Philol. Assoc. XVI. App. 32 Such 
parasynetic forms as ‘sparrer-grass ’ for ‘asparagus’, due 1o 
+.misconception of a word, are common enough in Negro, 

Parasynovitis,-syphilitic,etc.: sce Para-!1, 

|\Parasynthesis (pzrasinp/sis). PA7/o/, [mod, 
a. Gr. mapactvGects, f, mupa- beside, alongside + 
avvGeats composition, SYNTHES1S.] Derivation from 
a compound; conjoint combination and derivation, 
as a process of word-formation: see next. 

1862 CHANDLER Gr. Accentuation Pref. xii, It is said that 
synthesis does, and parasynthesis does nol affect the accent; 
which is really tantamounl 1o saying, that when the accent 
of a word is known... we shall be able 10 judge whether a 
Greek grammarian regarded that word as a synthetic or 
parasynthetic compound. 1884 Amer. Frul. Philol. July 
193 The principle of parasynthesis .. is more regularly and 
extensively developed here [in Portuguese] than tn any 
other one of the Romance group of languages. 

Parasynthetic (pxiasinpe'tik), a. (sb.) Philol. 
(mod. f. Gr. mapactyGeros 'formed from a com- 
pound’ (f. mapa- beside + ovvGeTos put together, 
compounded) + -1c. In mod.F. parasyuthdlique.] 
Formed from a combination or compound of two 
or more elements; formed by a conjoint pro- 
cess of combination and derivation. b. 56. A 
parasynthetic formation or derivative. 

Applied, esp.in Romanic Ehieloe): to verbs derived from 
a combination of preposition and objecl, with the addition 
of a verbal ending, as advrder from phr. @ bord, ahoutir from 
a bout, endosser from en dos, etc.; also to the derivatives of 
these, as en-tadble-ment, etc. Many of these parasynthetic 
derivatives have entered Eng. froin French, e.g. accost, 
embark, endorse, tiprison; but native formations of this 
kind are rarely if ever made in Eng. Our parasynthelic 
derivatives chiefly consist of adjs. and sbs. formed by com- 
bining two words in some grammatical relation, and adding 
to the combination a formative suffix; e.g. from dlack cye, 
black-eyed, from silk hat, silk-hatted, from all ages, all.aged, 
from dig end, big-ewter, from free trade, free-trader, from at 
home, at-hometsh, at-homeishness,at-homeness, from get at, 
get-at-able,etc. Thus black-eyed, big-ender, etc., notwith- 
standing the hyphen, are not formed from Slack + eyed, 
big + ender, etc., but from black eye + -ed, big end + -er, 
etc., the suffix indicating a formation not upon the element 
Next to it, but upon the combination of the 1wo elements, 
which, of themselves, without the suffix, are only in gram- 
matical collocation. 

1862 [see prec.]. 1884 (April: VV. £. Dict. s.v. Ash sb.?, 8. 
Comé. a. In a similative relation .. passing into parasyn- 
thetic compounds, as as/-bellied..ash-coloured. 1884 A.M. 
Extiott in Amer, Frnt. Philol. July 186 heading", Verbal 
parasynthetics in a- in the Romance languages. /d/d. 187 
That species of word-creation commonly designated as para- 
synthetic covers an extensive parl of the Romance field, 
both tn its noun and verb-development, and is usually 
found more abundant in the laler than in the earlier periods 
of these languages. /bid. 192. /bid. 194. 

So || Parasy‘ntheton, pl. -eta [a. Gr. mapacvr- 
Gerov, neut. used subst. }, a parasynthetic formation. 

(Cf. Choerob. C. 477. 21 tn Chandler Grk. Accent. (ed. 2) 
$417 NapaoieGerov 6 10 awd auvOdrou yeyvopevov, ws amo 
T0v ‘Avtiyovos auvGerov yivetat 70 avtiyoulgw mopacureror. } 
Used in German by Diez Gramm, Rom, Spr, (ed. 3. 1869) 
a in lhe French trans}. by G. Paris and Morel Fatio 1874 
(11. 388). 

1870 Marcu Compar. Gram. Anglo-S. Lang, 134 Para- 
syntheta are derivatives fromcompounds. 1884 A.M. E.tiotr 
in Amer, Jrul. Philol. July 198 The Neo-Latin parasyn- 
theta in their origin are independent so far as form is con- 
cerned, having, however, models in the Latin literary and 
especially Folk language thal would suggest tbem, e. g. 
simuare, assimilare. 

Parat, -ate, obs. forms of Parrot. 

Paratactic (pxritektik), 2 Gram, [mod. 
f. Gr. mapas PARA-1! I + raxrixés pertaining to 
arrangement, from ragcev: see PARATAXIS.] Per- 
taining to or involving parataxis; co-ordinative. 

1871 tr. Lange's Comm, Fer. 49 We change the para- 
tactic mode of expression into the syntactic. 1883 tr. 
Godet’s Comm, John Prol. iii. 376 The paratactic form 
characleristic of the Hebrew. 1898 Amer. Frul. Philol. 
July 215 The use of /ice/as a conjunction developed from 
the paratactic construction. 

So Parata‘ctical a.; Parata‘ctically adv. 

1886 Meyer in Proc. Philol. Soc. 18 June p. xliv, Old 
phenomena..preserved in Teutonic. .. Such are lhe para- 
lactical arrangemen! of sentences, in preference 10 hypo- 
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laxis, which where it appears is of the simples! form. 1884 
tr. Lotze’s Logic 362 We distrust any practical projec! which 
instead of co-ordinating side by side, paratactically, to use 
a phrase of syntax, independen! conditions of success, lets 
them depend hypotactically on a web of muiually con- 
ditioning presuppositions. 1890 J. S. Rew Cicero, Pro 
Balbo Notes 50 All the clauses from /atetur io the end of 
the sentence are parataclically, not syntactically arranged, 
that is, they are merely put side by side, and not linked 
together by particles. 

Paratarsial, -tartaric, etc.: see Para-1 1, 2. 

|| Parataxis (peeate-ksis). Gram. [med.a.Gr. 
moparafis a placing side by side, f. waparaaa-ev to 
place side by side, f. mapa- Pana-1 1 + raacew to 
arrange, Tafis airangement.] ‘The placing of pro- 
positions or clauses one after another, withont 
indicating by connecting words the relation (of 
co-ordination or subordination) between them. 

1842 in Branpe Dict. Sci., etc. 1883 B. L. GttpersLeeve 
in Amer. Frul. Philol, WW. 420 Now to wake hypotaxis out 
of parataxis we must have a joint. 1888 W. Lear //iad 11. 
414 A good instance of primitive parataxis, two clauses 
being merely sel side by side. 

Paratherian (pzxra]iriin), @. Zool. [f. mod. 
L. Parathéria pl., f. Gr. mapa- PAna-1 1 + np, 
Onpiov beast.} Belonging to the /aratheria, a name 
proposed (after Huxley s Prototherta, Metatheria, 
and Zz/heria) for the Edentate Mammals. 

1887 OLoFIELD Tuomas in PAil. Trans. wt. 462 On the left, 
above, is the Paratherian (Edentate), and below, the con- 
linued Metatherian branch, 

Parathermic (perips-imik), a. [f. Gr. wapa- 
Para-11 + Oeppés warm, hot + -1c.] Name given 
by Sir J. Herschel to invisible rays accompanying 
the orange and red rays in the spectrum, and 
having the quality of discharging the colour from 
paper tinted with certain vegetable juices: so 
called in reference to the neighbouring thermic or 
heat rays. 

1843 Sik J. Herscner in PAit. Trans. 1. 5 Cerlain rays, 
which .. accompany in the specirum the red and orange 
rays, and are also copiously emitted by heated bodies short 
of redness..1 would propose the term parathermic rays to 
designate them. 1849 Mrs Somervitte Connex. Phys. Sc. 
xiv. (1858) 217 A new sel of obscure rays in the solar spec- 
truin, which seem to bear the same relation to those of heat 
that the photographic or chemical rays bear to the luminous, 

|| Parathesis (pix-pisis). [mod.L., a. Gr. 
napaGeois a putting beside, apposition, juxtaposi- 
tion, f. mapariévac to place beside, f. mapa- beside 

+ 710évae to place, Gears placing, position, THES1s.] 

+l. Gram. = Apposition2 6. Obs. 

1657 J. Smitu Alyst. Rhet. 190 Parathesis,. .appositio, 
apposition, or a putting of one thing to another... Apposi- 
tion is a continued or immediale Conjunction of two Sub- 
stantives of the same case, by the one wbereof the other is 
declared: as, Vrés Koma, the Cily Rome, 1678 PHituirs 
(ed. 4), ’arathesis..is a Grauunalical figure of Construction. 

b. In Greck and Latin grammar: Simple com- 
position of two words without change, as in Acdo- 
Kupot, res-publica: opp. to synthesis and para- 
Syntheses 

1862-81 Cuanpier Grk. Accentuation (ed. 2) § 416 Re- 
tention of [the accent was held by the Greek graminarians 
to be] a distinctive mark of Parasynthesis and Parathesis. 

+2. Khel, etc. The insertion or interpolation of 
a clause, phrase, or word in the midst of a sentence 
or discourse by way of explanation or exposition ; 
a parenthesis or parenthetic remark. Qds. 

1668 Witkins Real Char. u. i. § 6 45 Discourse. ..i... 
Eleinents. .. Parenthesis. _ Parathesis, Exposition. 1706 
Puitttrs, Parathesis,..a Figure in Rhetoric, when a small 
hint of a thing is given to the Auditors, with a Promise 
to inlarge on it at some olher convenient ‘lime. | 1711 
J. Greenwoup “ug. Gram, 226 Paratbcsis or Exposition, is 
used for Dislinclion of such Words as are added by Way 
of Explication. _ 

tb. Printing, = PARENTHESIS 3. Ods. 

1685 Boyvte Veneration Man's Intellect owes to God 

Advt., Those passages included in Paratheses. 1706 PHitiies 


_s.v., In the Art of Printing, Parathesis signifies the Matter 


contain'd within two Crotchels, hus marked [ ]. 
J. Greenwoop Eng. Grant. 226, . 

3. Lhilol, The juxtaposition of primary elements 
ofa language, as the monosyllabic roots in Chinese ; 
supposed by some to characterize an early stage in 
the development of language, prior to the forma- 
tion of inflexions and connective particles. 

1882 in Ocitvie (Annandale). : 

4. Gr. Ch. A prayer pronounced by a bishop 
over converts or catechumens. 

1864 Webster cites Wricut. -, 

So Parathetic (pzrape'tik) @., pertaining to or 
characterized by parathesis (in quot, in sense 1b 
or 3). 

1869 Farrar Faw, Spfecch iv. (1873) 126 These are Jara- 
thetic compounds, i.e. there is only a juxtaposition not 
a fusion. /éfd, 127 Such a paralhetic compound as Aouse- 
‘oe sister-in-law. 

arathyroid, etc.: see PARA-1 1. a. 

+ Para‘tion. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. paration- 
em,n. of action from parade to make ready.J A 
making ready, preparation. 

@ 1617 Bayne On Eph. i. (1643) 357 If a man fall oul ofa 
dead palsy, into a light phrenzy, phrenzy of ilself, ts no 
paration to health. 
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+ Pa‘ratitle. Os. [ad. med.L. paratit/a pl., 
f. Gr. mapa- PaRA-11 41. Zitedus TITLE: in mod.¥. 
paratitle (Littré).] In f/ A short explanation of 
the titles of the Digest and the Codc, to make 
known the subject and connexion, In szzg. An 
abstract of any section of the Code: see quot. 1781. 

1610 Hottanp Camden's Brit. 1. 263 James Cuiactus 
readeth Gynzcij and in his Paratitles upon tue Code inter- 
preteth it Sacrum textrinum. [1781 Gipson Decl. & F. 
xvii. 11. 47 vote, Consult, however, the copious paratitlon 
or abstract, which Godefroy has, drawn up of the seventh 
book, de Re Militari, of the Theodosian Code.] 

Paratoluene to Paratomial: see Para-11, 2. 

Paratomous (pire'témas), a. Ain. [f. Gr. 
napa- PARA-! 1 + -Topuos cut + -ous.] (See quot.) 

18471n WessteR. 1857 Mayne E-xfos. Lex., Paratomons, 
Afineral applied tocleavage when its planes are parallel with 
those of the fundamental figure, or are inclined to the axis. 

Paratonic (peratpnik), a [f. Gr. mapa- 
Para-! 1+Tonic; cf. Gr, maparov-os stretched 
beside or beyond. ] 

1. /ath, Kelating to overstrain. 

1857 Mayne £.cfos. Lex., Paratonia,..an overstraining. 
Paratonicus, of or belonging to Paratonia: patatonic. 

2. Bot. a. Applied by Sachs to the effect of the 
varying intensity of light in causing the movements 
of ‘waking’ and ‘sleeping’, z.¢. opening and 
closing of the leaves, etc. in certain plants. b. 
Applied to movements of leaves, or of growing 
organs, caused by external stimuli, as light or 
mechanical irritation. ©. Applied to the effcct of 
light in retarding growth in most growing organs, 
as distinct from its stimulating effect on leaves. 

1875 Rennetr & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot. 677 In most leaves 
endowed with periodic movements the paratonic influence of 
light is so strong that it neutralises them. /67¢. 678 Both 
the periodic and paratonic movement ..is lost when they [the 
plants] have remained in the dark for a considerable time, 
such as a whole day; in other words, they become rigid by 
long exposure to darkness. 1878 M¢eNas Sof. 136 In other 
cases the nutations are due to the action of external causes 
on growth. Such nutations are called paratonic or kinetic. 

Hence Parato‘nically a/v., in a paratonic manner 
(in quot, in sense 2 a). 

1880 C. & F. Darwin Alovent, Pi. 123 But cotyledons, 
hesides being heliotropic, are affected paratonically (to use 
Sachs’ expression) by light. 

|| Paratonnerre (paratong'r). [Fr., f. Para-2 
+ tonnerre thunder.) An apparatus for protection 
against ‘thunder-stroke’; a lightning-conductor. 

3827 London Encycl. xv. 74 The stem of a paratonnerre 
effectually defends a circle of which it is the centre. 1879 
Noao £éectricity (ed. 3) 112 Paratonnerres or Lightning 
Conductors for the Protection of ‘Velegraph Lines. 

Paratopism (pai 'tépiz’m). ronce-wd.  [f. 
PaRa-1 1 + Gr. rénos place + -Ism: cf. Pana- 
CHRONISM.] (See quot.) 

1851 Fraser's Mag. XLIAL. 89 We want some word which 
will bear the same relation to place as anachronism does to 
time —for his Jara topisms, let us say. 

Parato:, var. Paritor, aphetic f. APPARITOR. 

Pa‘ratory. rare—°. [ad. L. pardlordum, f. L. 
parat., ppl. stem of Pararve to prepare: see -ory.] 
\ place of preparation ; é.g. a vestry or sacristy. 

1877 LkE Gloss. Liturg. Terms, Paratory.—An old Eng- 
lish term for a vestry.—See (aratorium, Paratoriint— 
1. A place of preparation. 2. Hence, a vestry, sacristy, or 
robing-chamber for ecclesiastics. ‘ 

Paratory, var. PArietary Oés., pellitory. 

+ Paratrage‘diate, v. Ovs.  firreg. f. L. 
paratragedare, {. Gr. mapatpaypietv, f. maparpi- 
yvdos pseudo-tragic, bombastic: see Para-1 1.] 
intr. Vo spcak or write in mock-tragic style; to 
use bombastic language. 

1655 Brount Glossogr., Paratragediate. 1659 HicKMAN 
Justi~, Fathers 4 How doth Mr. Pierce paiatragediate? 
How doth be tumble in his ugly tropes, and rowle himsel fe 
in his rayling eloquence? 1683 E. Hooxrr Pref Pordage's 
Mystic Div. 19 Iu regard of their so paratragoediating. 

|| Paratrageedia (pzeratradz7dia). [mod.L., 
f. Gr. maparpayw5-us: see prec.] Mock-tragedy. 

1891 A. ‘TV. Murray (¢/#/e) On Parody and Paratragoedia 
in Aristophanes, 1897 T. G. Tucker in Class. Rev. X1, 
3434/1 The paratragoedia of comedy. 

Paratripsis: see Pana-1 1, 

Paratriptic (peritriptik), a. (sb.) Ased., etc. 
[f. Gr. mupa- Para-! beside, alongside of, against, 
etc. + Tpimr-, deriv. stem of tpiBew to rub: cf. Gr. 
napatpiBeyv to rub on or against. ] 

1. Of or pertaining to friction or chafing. 

1857 in MayNE /’xfos. Lex. . 

2. Waving the property of preventing waste of 
bodily tissue. Also as sb. A substance having 
this property. 

1887 W.S. Srarur in M. Amer. Rev. CXLV. 150 The 
paratriptic effect persists and daily continues to manifest 
itself. /dé¢, Vhe so-called paratriptics—or preventers of 
waste In the body. Of these the most common and best 
known are wine, tea, coffee, and tobacco. 1891 ‘I’. Cuitp 
Delicate Dining xi. 116 Tea, coffee, and tobacco come 
under the heading to which scientific meu have given the 
name of Paratriftics. Bd 

Paratrophia to Paratyphlitis: sce Para-11. 

+Pa‘rature. Obs. rare~°. [ad. L. pardtira 
preparation.] 
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{ 1656 Birount Glossogr., Parature, the matter whereot 
any thing is made. 

+ Parau'nce. Oés. [Aphetic f. afaraunce, Ar- 
PARENCE 2.] = APPARENCE 2: in hezer of paraunce, 
heir of apparency, heir apparent. 

c1480 Bk. Curtasye 497 in Babees BR. (1868) 315 No mete 
for mon schalle sayed be, Bot for kynge or prynce or duke 
so fre; For heiers of paraunce also y-wys. 

+ Parau‘nt, @2. Uds. rare—'. [a. OF. parant 
apparent, visible, of eminent or distinguished ap- 
pearance, pr. pple. of parvoir:—L. parére to appear. ] 
Apparent, prominent, distinguished. 

¢ 1450 Alertsn 356 lhese foure were paraunt a-bove alle the 
tother, ffor these d.de soche prowesse with her owne bodyes 
that it was wonder. 

Paraunte-, -tre, -tur, obs. ff. PERADVENTURE, 
- Paravaginitis: see Para-11. 

+ Paravai'l, adv. (2.) Obs. exc. Hist. Also 6 
paraual, 6-7 -availe, 7 peravall(e. fa. OF. par 
aval down (of direction or position), f. fav through, 
by (often = Eng. 6e-) + aval, @ val, ady. and prep., 
‘down’:—L. ad vallem to the valley, as opposed 
to amont, ad montem to the hill, up.] Down below 
or beneath; below one in position; as éenant par- 
avail, one who holds under another who is himself 
a tenant; sfec. with English legal writers since 
16th c., the lowest tenant, he who actually worked 
or occupied the land, etc. Opposed to Paramount. 

The English view of a tevant paravail was prob. in. 
fluenced by the erroneous notion which connected the word 
with avail, becuuse the lowest tenant or actual holder was 
he who made his avail or profit out of the land. Cf. a 1634 
Coke Ox Litt, 1. (1642) 296 The ‘Venant of the land ts 
called Tenant fer avarle, because it is presumed, that he 
hath availe and profit by the land. 

[x53 Fivzners. Vat. Brev. ob, Et le seignur paramount 
destreigne le tenant paravale pour lez seruicez dont [etc.}.] 
1579 J. Stusses Gapmg Gu.f Diij, In respect whereof al 
other the greatest castelles, honors, and manors, are but 
mesnalties or rather very messuages and tenancyes paraual. 
1585-6 Hooker Sern, Fustif. § 28 Let the Pope .. no 
longer count himself Lord Paramount over the Princes of 
the earth, no longer use Kings as his tenants (ed. 1613 
servants] paravaile. a162z5 Sik H. Fincy Law (16,6) 156 
The Lord grants his seigniory, the Mesne must atturne, and 
not the tenant parauaile: for the Mesne is Tenant to the 
Lord, 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Gout. Eng. 1. Mix. 11739) 114 All 
degrees..from the Lord paramont to the ‘lenant paravale. 
1766 Biackstone Cowun. II. v. 60 ‘Lhe king therefore was 
stiled lord paramount; A was botb tenant and lord, or was 
a meshe lord; and B was called tenant paravail, or the 
lowest tenant. ; 

b. Court paravail, the court below; a lower or 
inferior court of law. 

a36so Beaumonr Pocss (N.), But though there lie writs 
from the courts paramount, To stay the proceedings of the 
courts paravaile, 

+ Paravant, -aunt, ad. Obs. [a OF. para- 
vant adv, and prep., ‘ before’ in time or place, 
f. far ‘through, by, be-’ + «avant before:—L. 
*abante from before. 

In mod. F, retained only in the archaic faravant gue 
before that, and the compound axparavant before, in time, 
formerly, ‘Ihe latter has heaped up successive elements, 
until it has, for the expression of tbe siniple L. adv. ante, 
the representatives of ad il/ud per ab ante.] : 

Before ; in front; before the rest, pie-eminently. 

1sgo SPENSER F. Q. ul. ii. 16 Tell me some makes by 
which he may appeare, If chaunce I him encounter par- 
avaunt. 1595 — Col. Clot 941 Yet tbat I may her honour 
paravant, And praise her worth, though far my wit above. 
1596 — #. Q. vi. x. 15 But tbat faire one, Vhat in tbe midst 
was placed paravaunt. 

Paraventure, obs. form of PERADVENTURE. 

Paravesical, -xanthine, etc.: see Pana-11, 2. 

Paraxial (pa.z-ksial), 2. Ana¢. and Zool, [f. 
Para-11+L. axz-s Axis: cf. axtal.] Lying along- 
side, or on each side of, the axis of the body. 

1861 J. R. GREENE Man, Anim. Kingd., Calent. 228 The 
oral extremities of the paraxial canal system. 1870 Nicuot- 
son Alan. Zool, 113 Vhe ‘ paraxial sy'siem’, comprising the 
paragasiric canals. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Paraxial muscles, 
the muscles developed by the side of the vertebral column, 

Parayl(e, variant of PAREIL, PAREL Oés. 

Parays, obs. variant of PARADISE. 


| Parazoa (pzdzdw'a), sb. p/. Zool. [mod.L. 
neut, pl., f. Gr. mapa- PARA-} + (Gov animal ; after 
Prorozoa, Merazoa.] In some classifications, 
a name for the Sponges considered as a division 
co-ordinate with /oefosoa and Afetazoa. lence 
Parazo‘an a., belonging to the /arazoa; sb., 
a member of the /arazoa. 
1887 Soiias in Ancycl. Brit, XXM. 421/1 The phylum 
Parazoa or Spongiz consists of two main branches. 
| Parazonium (| xrazovnidm). Gr. Anéig. 
Also 7 anglicized as parazon,-zone. [L.(Martial), 
ad. Gr. napa(amov = mapa(wvidiiov a dagger worn 
at the girdle, from mapa (wvridios at the girdle, f. 
mapa beside + (wry girdle, belt.] A smail sword 
or dagger worn at the girdle by the ancient Greeks; 
also applied by medieval writers to similar weapons, 
1623 Cockrram, (arazon, a wood-knife, [So 1658 in 
Puiturs.] 1674 Brount Glossogr, (ed. 4), Parazone (para. 
zonium), a Dagger, Fauchon, or Short Sword. 1850 Leircn 
| tr. C. O. ALiller's Anc. Art § 414 (ed. 2) 579 The Athenian 
Anakes..in chlamydes with parazonia, on a sardonyx as 
| amulet. 1874 Louret. Arms & rus iii. 49 A weapon «. 
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in general use by all classes of Greek soldiers, is a short 
sword or dagger, called parazonin (belt-companion), which 
| sometimes was reduced to tbe proportions of a knife. 

Pa‘cba:ke, v. nonce-wd. [!. par- in PARROIL, 
taken as = ‘part’ + BakE.] ¢rans. To bake 
partially, half bake. 

1885 Mus. Ritcuie A/7s. Dymond 1. vi, Everything was so 
hot and so glaring that very few people were about; a few 
par-baked figures went quickly by. 

| Parbleu (parblo), 722. Now only as Fr. In 
8 parblew. [t'. parbleu (La Fontaine, Moliére 
17th c.), a deformation of pardien ‘by God’, 
Parpiz J An exclamation or minced oath. 

1709 Prior Thief & Cordelier x, Parblew, I shall have 
little Stomach to eat. 1813 Soutury A/arch to Moscow i, 
‘The fields were green, and the sky was blue, Morbleu! 
farbleu! 1836 W. Irvine Astoria 1. 313 The poor 
Canadians [ejaculated]..‘ Parbleu! this is a sad scrape 
we are in, brother 1’ 

Parboil (pa‘tboi:l),v. Forms: a. 5 parbuille, 
-boylyn, 5-7 -boyl(e, (7 evvov. part-boil), 6- 
parboil. 8. 5 perbuille, 6-7 -boylve, -boile. 
[a. OF. parlorll-ir, parbourllir, parbouyllyr (Godef.) 
( pourbouiller Corgr.) :—late L. perbellive (Theod. 
Prisc.) to boil thoroughly, f. ger through, thoroughly 
+ bullire to bubble, Born The prefix has been 
erron. identified with favt, whence sense 2.] 

+1. rans. ‘Vo boil thoroughly. Oés. 

€ 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 6 ‘Vake fayre caboges.. parboyle 
hem in fayre water, an panne presse hem on a fuyre bord. 
c14so Douce AS. 55, xxx. If. 19 Leite parbuille hem ry3th 
well, 1565 SrapLeqon tr. Bede's list. Ch. Eng. 122 It 
might all be perboyled out by the fire of long tribulation. 
1611 Cotcr., /’ourboniller, to parboile throughly. @ 1655 
Sir T. Maverne Archimagirus v. (1638) 2 ‘lake the Hare 
and par-boy] him, tben take all the flesh from tbe bone. 

2. Yo boil patually, half vol, 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 382/1 Parboylyn mete, semibullio, 
parbullio, 1530 Patscr. 652/1 It muste be parboyled first 
and tban baken: 7 le fault parbouyllyr premier et puis 
le mettre cuyr an four. 1555 Even Decades 183 Flesshe 
can not bee preserued..excepte it be rosted, sodden or per- 
boylde. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage vu. iii, 623 Sometimes 
they will perboile their meate a little. 1670 Brount 
Glossogr. \ed. 3), Part-borl, to boil in part not fully. 1769 
Mrs. Rarrarp Eng. /lousekpr. (1778) 151 Parboil a calf’s- 
head, when cold cut it in pieces. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. 
xvii. (1856) 130 Rub with soda; wash out the soap thus 
freely made; parboil and pickle. 

3. In figurative or hyperbolical use (from 1 or 2); 
usually in reference to overheating. 

1566 Drant J/lorace, Sat. ix. Eiij b, My harte in choller 
perboylde was. 1598 B. Joxson £v. Alan in Huns ww. i, 
‘They should haue beene perboyl‘d, and bak’d too, euery 
mothers s.nne, 1642 Hower, or Trav, (Arb.) 74 When 
hee sees the saine Sun which only cherisheth and gently 
warmes bis Countrey men, halfe parboyle and tanne uther 
people. 1682 N. O. Setkau's Lutrin iv. 12 He..parboil’d 
in his mellow Sweat lay frying. 1807 W. Irvine Salmag. 
vill. On Style, Being squeezed, and smothered, and par- 
boiled at nightly balls. 1879 H. Georce Progr. & Pov. 
v. ii, (9881) 263 To get four dillurs a day for parboiling 
themselves two thousand feet underground. 

Hence Parboilea (pa‘1boi:ld) £//. 2., + thoroughly 
boiled (oés.); partly boiled, haif-boiled ; also fg. ; 
hence Parboiledness; Pa‘rboiling 74/. sd. and 


ppl. a. 

1440 Promp. Parv, 382/1 *Parboylyd, farbullitus. 1559 
Mirr. Mag., Jack Cade xxi, 5 ‘1han were on poales my 
parboylde quarters pight. ¢1644Ci.eVELAND A/izt Assembly 
Wks. (1687) 33 Strange Scarlet Doctors these; they'll pass 
in Story For Sinners half refin'd in Purgatory; Or par- 
boy!'d Lobsters. 1844 Turrer 7wins xxiv. 180 My fellow 
passengers..were lying about as weak as parboiled eels. 
1862 Vemple Bar Alag. Vi. 154 Sweltering heat and *par- 
boiledness seem to be the fashion. ¢1440P romp. Parv. y2/1 
*Parboylynge, Jardullicio. a1s60 R. Hart Life Bp. Fisher 
(1655) 211 The parboyling in hot water, 1727-41 CHAMRERS 
Cycl., Parboiling, in pharmacy, etc. a term applied to fruits, 
herbs, etc. which are boiled a little while, to draw out the 
first juices. ¢1450 Two Cookers bks. 84 Take faire parcelly, 
and parboyle hit in a potte, & *parboylingge brobe. 

Parbreak (pa‘ubreik), sd. Obs. or arch. rare. 
{'. next.] Vomit, spewing. 

1586 Martowe ist Pt. Tamburdl. v. ii, Loathsome par- 
break of the Stygian snakes. 1590 SPENSER /. Q..1, i, 20 
Her filthie parbreake all the place defiled has, 1884 
Symonnos Shaks. Predcc. x. 374 ‘Lhe very parbreak of a 
youthful poet's indigestion. 

+ Parbreak (paibizik), v7. Obs. Forms: a. 
5-7 parbrake, 6 -breke, -brack, 6-7 -break(e. 
8B. 6-7 perbrake, -break. /2. ffl. 6 -braked, 
-brak’d, -brackt, -breakt, 7 -brak’t, -breaked. 
[A compound of Brake v.86, of which it is a 
synonym; subseq. referred to the more common 
Break v. The prefix is identical in form with F, 
par-, and, like it, in Eng. occas. spelt per-; cf. 
PERBRFAK Zz, to break through or thoroughly. By 
Sylvester, and in recent Dicts., stressed pa‘rbreak.] 

1. To spew, vomit; = BRakEv.6 a. zr. 

1440 Promp, Parv. 47/2 Brakynge or parbrakynge, 
vomitus, 1819 HorMaN lulg. 39 b, He wyll nat cease fro 
surfeitynge, tyll he be redy to parbrake. a@1529 SKELTON 
Duke of Aléany 322 And virulently dysgorgyd, As though 
ye wolde parbrake [»¢:e to make]. 1530 PAtscr. +e 
1 cast my gorge, as a haulke doth, or a man that parbraketh. 
1587 Levins Pathway to /ealth (1632) 27 b, It will cause 
a man for to cast or perbreake. @1610 Hratey 7 -%eo- 
phrastus (1616) 14 Yesterday, hee sayth, I was wainble- 
cropt, and (sauing your ptésence) parbrak't. 


PARBREAKING. 


b. /rans. 

1545 Raynoip Syrth Mankynde 128 Marke that the which 
tbe chylde doth perbrake, whetber it sauer sharpely lyke 
vyneger. 1873 TwyseE -2neid x. (1584) Pvb, His goldbright 
shield fire perbrakes. 1589 J/ar A/artine 5 Tbou hast 
parbrackt out thy gorge, and shot out all tby arrowes, 1598 
Sytvester Du Bartas ii. wt Furies 253 Come, parbreak 
here your foul, black, banefull gall. 

2. fg. (¢rans.) To utter or pour forth recklessly 


or offenstvely ; to vomit forth. 

1401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 11, 63 That semeth the beter than 
with sotil sillogismes to parbrake tht witt. 1523 [Cov ERpacr] 
Old God & New (1534) R, Many there are now a daies, which 
in y® pulpit do.. perbrake fortb theyr priuate braulles, 
hatredes, & pryde. 1597-8 Br. Hatt Savi. v. 9 And when 
he hath parbrak‘d his grieued mind. 1599 Broughton's Lest. 
i. 6 Your virulent letters (parbreakt from a poysonfull 
stomacke}, 1629 Z Born Last Battell 165 One of those 
in whom Satan hatb parbreaked and spewed the spawne 
of all sorts of sinne. 

Hence + Parbrea‘king v7. sh. and J/. a. 

¢1440(see ra]. 1530 Pacscr. 251/2 Parbrekyng, vorrisse: 
ment. 15990 Barroucn Afeth. Physick 293 Miserably tor- 
mented with perbraking and continual] vomiting. 1636 
Riociey Pract. Physick 61 1t [Cholic] is eased by parbreak- 
ing. 1746 Exniwoor Scolding (E.D.S.) 148 A wud ha’ 
bad a coad, riggelting, parbeaking, piping Body in tba! 

+Parbrui'lyie,v. Sc. Ods. Erron. f. BARBULYE, 
to confuse, perplex. 

1600 J. Metvitt Diary (Wodrow Soc.) 411 Maist con- 
fusedlie parbruilyied. 

Parbuckle (pa‘bzk’l), sd. Also 7 -bunkel, 
-bunkle, 8-g-buncle. [Orig. parbunkle, -buncle, 
of unknown origin; about 1760 associated by 
popular etymology with duckle] A device for 
raising or lowering heavy objects, eithcr vertically 
or in an inclined plane, by means of a rope of 
which both ends are passed round the objcct. a. 
A sling formed by passing the two ends of a rope 
round the object and through a biglit of the rope, 
and tightening, the weight of the object serving to 
keep it tight. (See also quot. 1627.) b. A rope 
having a bight looped round a post, ctc., at the 
Icvel to or from which the objcct is to be raised or 
lowcred, and the two ends passed round the object, 
and hauled in or paid out to raise or lower it, the 
object acting as a movable pulley; used in hoisting 
casks or other cylindrical bodies, also in Capt. 
Cunningham’s method of furling a sail by hoisting 
the yard in the bight of the chain. 

1626 Cart. Smitn Accid. Yung. Seamen 13 The canhookes, 
slings, and parbunkels. 1637 — Scaman's Gram, v.21 A 
Parbunkel is two ropes that haue at each end a noose or 
lumpe [{loope] that being crossed, you may set any vessel] 
that hath but one head vpon them, bringing but the loopes 
ouer the vpper end of the caske, fix but the tackle to them, 
and then he vessell will stand strait..to heaue out, or take 
in without spilling. 1658 Puutuirs, A Zardunkle (in Navi- 
gation), a roap seased together at botb ends; and so put 
double about the Cask to hoise it in by. 1704 J. Flarris 
Lex. Vechn, 1, Parbunele,..a Rope in a one, almost like 
a pair of Slings; ‘tis scized both Ends together, and then 
put double about any heavy thing that is to be hoised in or 
out of the Ship; having the Hook of the Runner hitched 
into it to hoise it up by. 1731-1890 Baitey, Parbuncle (Sea 
Ferm), 1769 Fatconer Dict, Alarine (1776), Parbuckle. 
1823 Crane Technol, Diet., Parbuckle. 183: Jane Porter 
Sir £2. Seaward's Narr, I. 65 By means of planks, and 
tackles,and parbuckles, they succeeded in dragging the gun 
up to the flag-staff. 1838 Lucye/. Bril., Parbuncle [same 
as quot. 1704) 1867 SmytH Sarlor's Word-bk. s.v., The 
parbuckle is frequently used in public-house vaults. 

attri6, 1779in Almon Remetmbrancer V 111.372,50 fathoms 
of skid and purbuckle rope. 

Parbuckle,v. [f prec.sb.] rans. To raise 
or lower (a cask, gun, ete.) by the device of a par- 
buckle: sec prec. b. 

1831 TRELAwNRY Adv. Younger Son xcvi, We parbuckled 
Louis into his shore-grave. 1833 Marrvat 2, Sirupée xiiii, 
You might parbuckle it up to the very top. 1859 F. A. 
GrirFitus Artil. Jan, (1862) 110 To parluckle a gun is to 
roll it so as to cause it to move in either direction from the 
spot on which it rests. 1890 Daily News 19 Aug. 3/2 The 
guu..has then to be dismounted down the rear ou watered 
skids, moved then on rollers, and parbuckled across a ditch. 

Hence Pa'rbuckling v4/. sé. (also ad/rid.). 

1859 F. A. Gairritus Arti?, Man. (1862) 131 Where there 
isa swell, parbuckling is not to be attempted. /érd., The 
ends of the parbuckling skids sbould rest on the dunnage. 

Pare, obs. or alien form of Park. 

Parcaas, parcas’e, variant of PERCASE Ods. 

+ Pareage. 5c. Obs. [a. F. parcage, f. parquer 
to Park.J Enclosure, shutting up (of stray beasts). 

1453 Truce zw. Scotl, in Rymer Foedera (1710) XI. 337 
Without Pynding, Parcage or other Distourbing. 1576 Keg. 
Privy Couneil Scot Ser. 1.11. 523 To doubill the pane of the 
parcage or poindage. 

Parcar(e, Parcee, obs. ff. Parker, Parsee. 

Parceit, Parceive, obs. ff. PeRcrIT, PERCEIVE. 

Parcel (pa-ssél, pa-is’l), sd. Forms: a. 4-6 

Parcelle, 5-6 -cele, 4-8 -cell, (5-7 passell, g 
dial, passel), 6 parsel, -syll, 4- parcel. 8. 4-7 

percel(l,6 persell. [a. F. parcelle = Pr. parcela, 

Pg. parcella, \t. particella:—~L. type *particella, 

dim. of particula, dim. of pars, part-em Pant.) 

1G 1. gen. A part, portion, or division of anything 
(material or immaterial), considered separately, as 
a unit; a small part, a particle. arch. 
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By parecis: by parts, a part at a time, piecemeal. 

€3368 Cuaucer Compl. / ite 106 What nedeth to shewe 
parcel of my peyne? ¢ 1391 — Asfro/. 1. § 12 A certein par- 
celle of the body of a inan. 1432-20 Lync. Chron. /roy 1. 
vii, Wbere as Naso recordeth..But percell eke of the vn- 
kyndnesse Of this Jason. 1459 in Somerset Medieval Wills 
(1901) 193 Chargyng my said sonne,.that be never clayme 
parcell ne part thereof. 1523 FitzHers, Surz, Prol. (1539) 2 
‘Tbat there be no parcell thereof loste. 1628 Pryxne Love- 
lockes 9 Those onely suffer a little part and parcell of their 
Haire to growe long. 1692 Ray Wyse. ut. v, (1732) 226 A 
great Parcel of the Earth is every year carried into the Sea. 
1794 Gopwin Cal, IVillfants 242 They took up the detached 
parcels of my miserable attire. 1873 M. Arnotp Lit. § 
Dogma (1876) p.xxxi, Truth more complete than the parcel 
of truth any momentary individual can seize. 1879 Ruskin 
Lett. to Clergy 37 ‘Vhe insinuation of having committed 
the smallest parcel of them [sins]. 

b. A constituent or component part, one of the 
parts or members (of something), something in- 
cluded in a whole: emphasizing comprehension 
in the whole, rather than partitive cliaractcr. 
(Often without article.) arch. (exc. as inc.) 

Of a parcel with: ol a piece with, consonant with. 

1414 Xolls of Parilt. 1V. 60/1 The fees of his seal, which is 
parcel and partie of his sustenance. 14.. 26 Pol. Poems 
(FE. E. ‘VY. S.) 51/16 Pe leste lygeman wip body and rent, He 
is a parcel of be crowne. 1570 ‘I. Norton tr. Mowed's 
Catecis. (1853) 204 To praise and magnify God’s goodness... 
is parcel of the worshipping of God. 1605 Bacon Adv. 
Learn. t. i. § 3 Vhat nothing parcel of the world is denied 
to man’s inquiry and invention. 1784 Cowrer Jask v. 247 
Being parcel of the common mass. 1818 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) II]. 275 Franchises .. whicb were originally parcel 
of the royal prerogative. 187: Swinsurne Songs bef. Sun- 
rise, Litany of Nations 95 Vill the soul of man be parcel 
of the sunlight. 

ce. Phrase part and parcel: see Part sé. 18, 

+d. Share, allotted portion. Ods. 

1362 Laxcu. P. Pl. A. xt. 50 Luyte [B. ieee! louep he put 
lord pat leneb him pat Blisse, pat bus purtepb with be pore 
A parcel whon him neodep. 1393 /ésd. C. xxiui. 289 Pei slial 
jeue be freres A parcel to preye for hem and maken hem 
murye With pe remenant of be good. @ 1400-50 Alexander 
4318 Pe pouert of oure persons for plente we hald, Pe quilke 
is part vs, all pe pake be parcells euyn. 

+e. A part of the world, of a country, etc.: 
= Pant sd. 13. Obs. rare. 

1582 StaxvuHerst “xed, etc. im, (Arb.) 85 How beyt theese 

arcels in sayling must be refused.  dre/., Concerts ii. 136 
Vheare barcks haue passed, with cart's that parcel is 
haunted [in winter]. 

+f. Part (in a play, etc.), réle. Obs. rare. 

¢1413 Hoccteve De Keg. Prine. 3055 In lordes courtes 
pou pleyest pi parcel. 

2. sfec. a. A portion or piece of land; esf., in 
Law of Real Property, as pait of a manor or 
estate. (Often without article.) 

[1321 Kolls of Part. 1. 387/1 Tenant de dis parceles de 
terre.| 21449 Parton Lett. 1. 93 On lese then that he sel 
a parcel of his land. 1539 Istsce (Great! 1 Chron. xi. 13 And 
there was there a parsell of grounde full of barleye. 1604 
in Eng. Gilds (1870) 433 For that parcell he shall agree with 
the lord for his years rent. 1611 Baste Four iv. 5 A city of 
Samaria, .neere to the parcell of ground that Iacoh gaue to 
his sonne Ioseph. 1642 tr. /‘erAins’ Prof. Bk. iii. § 226. 
roo A parcell of an acre of land. 1720 Col. Nee. Penny lu. 
III. 108 Owners of certain parcels of Land. 1778 Lug. 
Gazetteer (ed. 2) s.v. Twiford, In this town is a parcel of 
ground, said to be in the county of Wilts. 1883 C. Sweer 
Law Dict., Parcel,in the Law of Real Property. signifies 
a part or portion of land. Thus, every piece of Copyhold 
land forms parcel of the manor to which it belongs. 1897 
Act 60 & 61 WMict. (Land Transfer Act)c. 65. § 14 (2) Regard 
being had to ready identification of parcels. 

b. A small porion, item, instalment, of a sum 
of money; asmallsum. Now zavre or Obs. 

1491 HEN. VII in Ellis Orig, Lett. Ser. ut. ¥. 172 The said 
summe of ten pounds and every parcell therof. 1524 
Churchw, Acc. St. Giles, Reading 20 For the bequest of 
Pokeriges wife in parcel of a more Sm4..vjs. viijd. 1586 A. 
Day Eug, Secretary 1. (1625) 110 ‘Vo credite him with a 
small parcell of money in dispatch of a journey. 1590 
Recorpe, ete. Gr. Artes (1646) 202 ‘Vhe parcels of these foure 
Merchants made in one summe 240 pounds. 1755 in Fowler 
flist. C. C. C. (Ow H. S.) 287 [The College received the] last 
Parcel of Lord Coleraine’s Legacy. 

+c. A small portion or passage of a book, csp. 
a sacred book, as the Bible or the Koran. Ods. (or 


merged in 1.) 

1570 T. Norton tr. Nowedl's Catech. (1853) 173 This parcel, 
‘the communion of saints’, doth somewhat nore plainly 
express [etc.}. 1577 Hanmer dlc. Eccl. Hist. (1663) 120 
He..took the Bible, opened it, and happened upon this 
parcel of Scripture. 1636 Freatiy Clavis ALyst. xiv. 185 The 
eee! of Scripture whence I have taken ny text. 31655 E. 

Terry Voy, &. [ud.264 The Mahometan priests. .read some 
parcells out of their Alcoran, upon Frydays. 

+d. Arith, A term of a progression. Ods. rare. 

1542 Recorne Gr. Artes (1575) 213 Tell how many numbers 
there are (whiche numbers here [in progression] wee call 
places or parcels). F 

te. Gram. A particle. Ods. 

1571 Gow.DinG Calvin on Ps, vili. 4 This parcell (Céz)among 
the Hebrewes importeth as mucb as (Qué) in Latin, which 
signifyeth (by cause) in English. ’ 

+3. Each of the definite parts or units which 
makc up a complex whole (material or imma- 
terial); an item, detail, particular, point; esf. an 
item of an account. Obs. 

¢ 1330 R. Bruxne Céron. (1810) 135 Liste and I salle rede 
pe parcelles wbat amountes If any man in dede wille keste 
In a countes, 1393 Lanct. P. 70. C. xiv. 38 pe parcels of 
bus paper and oper pryuey dettes Wol letie hyin. ¢ 1468 


PARCEL. 


Pasion Letl, ¥1, 332 Ples yow to send me passels of costes 
and expences 3e bere and pay for the said causez. 1509 
FisHer Fun, Serm, Hen. VIL Wks, (1876) 279 The fourth 
percell of his complaynt. 1596 Suaks. 1 //en. /V, ut. ii. 150. 
1641 Br, Mountacu Acts & Aon. viii. (1642) 513 No Herald 
could draw downe a better Pedegree, were it possible to 
prove tbe parcels. 

+4. A separate portion of a material or substance 
(rarely of something immaterial); a small piece, 
particle; a (small or moderate) quantity or 
amount; a lot. Ods. exc. as in b and c. 

3433 Pilger, Sowle (Caxton) 1. iii (1859) 4 The Centre was 
veray derke, withoute ony parcel of clereness. a 1548 Hawi. 
Chron, Hen, VIIT 5x We finde ina corner. a great persell 
ofbloud. 1684 T. Burnet 7%. Zarth it. 67 Such nndiscover’d 
parcels of fire, as lie tix‘’d and imprison’d in bard bodies. 
31734 Swirt Let, Wks. 1824 XVIII. 255, I prophesied a fine 
parcel of weatber from yesterday: but I wasdeceived. 1757 
A. Coorer Distiller 1. it. (1760) 15 Being thus loosely mixed 
with a moderate Parcel of tbe Liquor. 1830 Kater & 
LarpDser JVech, iii, 32 An inanimate parcel of matter is 
incapable of changing its state of rest or motion. 

b. ALining (local): see quots. 

188: Ravmonp Atning Gloss., Farcel, Corn., a heap of 
dressed ore rendy for sale. 1883 Grestry Gloss. Terms Coal. 
mining, Parcel (S, Staff), an old term for a ton; really 
27cwts. 1903 Ang. Dial. Dict., Parcel \Coruw,), a quantity 
of tin stone of a certain weight and uniform quality. 

ce. dia/, A small quantity of new-niown hay 
spread out to dry. 

1863 Barnes Gloss. Dorset s.v. Haj'medken, On the follow- 
ing morning the..cocks are tbrown abroad in passels— 
parcels—which, after being turned, are in the evening put 
up into large ridges—weals. 

+5. One of several parts into which a thing is 
broken or divided; a fragment, piece. Ods. 

1686 Burnet Trav, ii. (1750) 94 They piece their broken 
Pots so close.. without any Cement, by sowing with Iron 
Wire the broken Parcels together. 1688 StrapiainG Serm. 
(1692) 186 To join and re-unite the scattered parcels, 1783 
Aisswortn Lat. Dict. (Morell) ve s.ve Absyrtes, Being 
busied in gathering up the parcels of his son's body. 

tb. fig. (Usually contcinptnous.) Oés. 

1598 B. Jonson Eu. Man in f/unt. im. vii, | muse, your 
parcell of a souldier returnes not all this while. 1599 — 
Cynthia's Rev. u.i, What parcel of man hast thou lighted on 
for a Master? 1609 Dekker Gull’s Horn-bk. y. (1862) 27 
Get some fraginents of Frencb, or small parcels of Italian, 
to fling about the table. 

+6. A sinali party, company, collection, or 
assemblage (of persons, animals, or things); a 
detachment; a group, lot, sct; a drove, flock, 
herd. Ods. exc. dial. or as in b. 

In earlicr instances prob. always implying a fortion of 
a larger body or of a while, but eventually lusing this 
implication. 

[e 1449 Pecock Repr. (Rolls) 11. 438 Ech Apostle was heed 
of oon certeyn parcel of peple.} 1°88 Suaxs. ZL. L.Z.v. ii. 
160 A holy parcell of the faiiest dames that cuer turn‘d 
their backes to mortall viewes. 1615 Sir ‘I’. Roe JYrad. in 
Churchill Voy. (1704) J. 767/2 [Pengnins] do not fly, but 
only walk in parcels. 1689 LuttReEtL Brief Kel. (1857) 3. 604 
When the Englisb horse went, they went but in parcells, 
1712 Steete Sfect. No. 326 2° 5 A parcel of Crows. . heartily 
at Break-fast upon a piece of Horse-flesh. 1775 Romans 
Florida App. 34 A parcel of dangerous sunken heads called 
the Hen and Chickens. 1780A. Younc Tour /red. 1.96 Sheep 
are kept in small parcels. 1841 Catuin WV. Acer. Enid. (1844) 
11. alviit. 128 One day, a parcel of them were run upon so 
suddenly By the Choctaws. 1895 Emerson J/an & Nat. 89 
(E.D.D.) The arrival and passing over of a parcel of linnets. 

b. Indepreciative or contemptuous usc: A ‘lot’, 
Seta packs 

1607 Mippieton MWichacln. Tern: ut. i. 167 You parcel of 
a rude, saucy, and unmannerly nation. 1702 Appison Dead. 
Medals iii. Wks. 1721 1.533 Of great use..to let posterity see 
their forefathers were a parcel of blockheads. 1758 L.‘Vemvri 
Sketeltes (ed. 2) 76 Born Lyars; who tell you every Day 
very seriously a Parcel of insipid unmeaning Lies. 1778 
Miss Burney £vedina xiv, ¥ think the Englisha parcel Gt 
brutes. 1818 Hazuitr Ene. Peets vii. (1870) 172 Making a 
parcel of wry faces over the inatrer. 1881 ‘Rita’ A/y Lady 
Coquette i, I'm not going to be lectured by a parcel of girls. 

7. A quantity of anything or a number of things 


(esp. goods) pnt together or wrapped up ina single 


package (usually of moderate or small size); an 


item of goods in carriage or postage; a package: 
now chiefly used of packages wrapped in brown 
paper. dll of parcels: see Bau sh,3 6. 

{a 1562 G. Cavennisn Wolsey (1893) 148 Basketts with old 
plate,..and bokes conteyning the valewe and wayte of every 
parcell. ¢1645 Howett Le??. LV. xlvi, I Receiv’d that choice 
parcel of Tobacco your servant brought me.] 1692 Oxford 
Almanack in Wood's Life (1848 162 lor the carriage of the 
greatest parcel, (all being to be esteemed parcels under one 
quarter of an hundred weight,) one shilling. 1715 Loved. 
Gaz. No. 5330/3 The General Penny-Post-Office.. where 
Letters and Parcels will be taken in as usual. 1745 De 
foe's Eng. Tradesman i. (1841) I. 6 He sees the bills of 
parcels of goods bought. 1820 W. Hustixcpon in Q. Kez. 
(1821) XXIV. 484 A shoemaker. .told me a parcel was left 
there for me. ..1 opened it, and behold there was a pair of 
leather breeches. 1844 Dickens Alart. Chuz. il, The 
youngest Miss Pecksniff ran out again to pick up his hat, 

is brown-paper parcel, his unbrella, his gloves. 1897 Paper 
parcels [see Paper sd. roa} 

b. transf. and fig. Cf. BuNDLE 3. 

1785 Rew /utedl. Sowers Man wu, x. 285 What I call 
a father, a brother, or a friend, is only a parcel of ideas in 
my own inind, 18422 Haziitt Zad/e-t. Ser. 1. x1. (1869) 246 
It is true 1 can..rake up a parcel of half-forgotten observa- 
tions. 1842 A. Compe ysiol, Digestion (ed. 4) 73 A_con- 
tinuation of the circular fibres of the gullet, wbicb divide 
into two parcels. 


PARCEL. 


ce. Comm. A quantity (sometimes definite) of 
a commodity dealt with in one transaction; esp. 
in the wholesale market: a ‘lot’. 

1832 MeCuttocn Cov. Dict. (1852), Parcel, a term 
indifferently applied to small packages of wares, and to 
large lots of goods. In this latter sense, 20 hogsheads of 
sugar or more, if bought at one price, are denominated 
‘a parcel of sugar’. 1882 7imes 19 July 13 At to-day’s 
cloth market.,considerable parcels of winter stock were 
taken for Italy, Austria [etc]. 1897 Daily News 17 Feb. 
11/4 Cocoa.—At public sale to-day the parcels offered went 
off freely at dearer prices. 

8. Law. (p/.) The name given to that part of a con- 
veyance, lease, or other deed dealing with property, 
which follows the operative words, and contains 
the description of the property dealt with; in the 
case of lands, generally beginning with such words 
as ‘ All that piece or parcel of land’, etc.; forming 
the last of the clauses called the PREMISSES. 

1766 Biackstone Com. 11. App. No. ii. (margin). 1837 
T. Martin Conveyancing 11. 84 Of Parcels. 1844 Davip- 
SON Conveyancing Introd. § 7 Of Parcels. ‘The word 
*parcel’..seems to have been originally applied, in the 
sense of ‘a piece’, to land only [see sense 2], but in modern 
usage the expression ‘parcels’ is used to signify the de- 
scription of the property, be it what it may. 1882 C. Sweet 
Law Dict, 

9. Nat. = PARCELLING vl. sb. 4b. 

1875 Kuicut Dict. Mech, 1632/2 Farcel (Nautical), 
a wrapping of tarred canvas on a rope to prevent chafing. 

II. attrib, and Comé, 

10. Ordinary attributive uses and combinations, 
chiefly in sense 7, as parcel book, boy, company, 
lift, man, office, porter, van; parcel-carrying, 
-packing, -tying sbs. and adjs.; parcel-carrier, 
one who or that which carries a parcel; sfec. 
a basket or case slung from a cable, etc. for trans- 
porting parcels; parcel(s) delivery, the action of, 
or an agency for, delivering parcels (also a¢f77é.) ; 
t+parcel ground, a ‘parcel’ of land (see 2a); 
+ parcel-like (-lyk), adv., ?in part, partly (= PaR- 
CELLY adv, 2); parcel paper, stout paper, usually 
brown and unsized, made or used for wrapping 
parcels; parcel-wise adv., by ‘ parcels’ or portions, 
bit by bit, piecemeal. See also PARCEL-MAKER, 
PARCEL POST. 

1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, *Parcel-.book, a merchant's 
register book of the dispatch of parcels. 1897 Daily News 
13 Dec. 8/4 By day these Boys are errand boys, *parcel 
boys, van boys, office boys. 1893 /Vests. Gaz. 19 Sept. 3/1 
The railway companies. .fancied..that this new develop- 
ment of Post Office enterprise would destroy their *parcel- 
carrying business. 1878 Jevons Print Pol. Econ. xv. 125 At 
present there area great number of “parcel companies. 1844 
Mrs. Cartyte Lett. 1. 291 Send me some books by the 
*parcels delivery. 1858 Stmaonps Dict. rade, Parcels 
Delivery Company, a company in London which receives, 
and delivers by vans, packages and small parcels over the 
metropolis. 1892 Vatly News 14 Oct. 5/3 Tips to omnibus 
men and parcels delivery men are unknown in London. 1632 
Litucow Trav. iv. 166 If these Timariots were not rewarded, 
with such absolute possessions of *parcell grounds. 1884 
Knicut Dict. Mech. Suppl., “Parcel Lift, a dumb waiter 
used in stores and warehouses. 1426 Lypc. De Guil. Pilgr. 
9759 F for, ffyrst, the sowle pryncypally Sustenetb & bereth 
the body; And *parcel-lyk..The body bereth by accident 
The sowle. 1567 Martet Gr. Forest 26 The rest of time 
hath be in part and parcell like so disposed and ordred of 
Nature to lay holde on..the other life above this. 1882 
Oaitvte, *Parcel-office,a place where parcels are received for 
delivery. 1827 Edin. Kev. XLV. 429 Some havea.. *parcel- 
packing action. 1866 Geo. Exot F. Holt (1868) 59 A pence- 
counting, *parcel-tying generation, such as mostly fill your 
chapels. 1647 Trappe Coun. Heb, ix. 8 The mystery of 
Christ was inanifested piecemeal and *parsel-wise. 1876 
Geo. Eriot Dan, Der, 11. xxi. 45 Looking at life parcel-wise. 

B. adv. or quasi-adv. or adj. (Cf. similar use 
of part, part-.] 

1. In part, partly, partially, in some degree, to 
some extent. +a. qualifying vb. or phrase. Oés. 

¢1402 Lyne. Compl. Bl. Kut. 224 The salte teres that fro 
myn eyen falle, Parcel declare grounde of my peynes alle. 
¢14z0 — Zhedes Prol., Chaucer’s Wks. (1561) 256b/t To 
morowe early. .we will forthe, parcell afore prime. 1430-40 
— Bochas vi. xxvii. (1558) 13b, Parcell for pride, parcel 
for gladnesse. _ ’ 

b. qualifying adjs., as parcel blind, deaf, drunk, 
Greek, guilly, Latin, mad, Popish, etc. Also 
PAnCEL-GILT. Obs. since 17th c., but revived by 
Scott and used by later writers. 

In these often hyphened; but properly so only when the 
adj. is used attrid. Cf. part-, half. 

1465 [see ParceL-citt}. 1601 B. Jonson (vetaster v. iii, 
Parcel-guilty, I. 1609 Dexker Gulls Horn-bk. u. (1862) 
12 Their parcel-Greek, parcel-Latin gibberish. 1618 FLETCHER 
Chances 1. iti, She is parcell drunke. @1661 FULLER 
Worthies, Somerset. (1662) 19 Vhe Author .. being parcel- 
popish. 1826 Scotr }Voodst. iv, The worthy dame was parcel 
blind, and more than parcel deaf. 1854 Athenxiun 1 Apr. 
399 Ihe humour, parcel jocose, parcel stupid. 1873 F. Hatt 
Mod. Eng. i. 23 Penny-a-liners and such parcel-learned ad- 
venturers have had their fellows in every age. 1897 W. C. 
Hazuitt Ourselves 26 Our Church isa mixed institution, 
parcel-divine, parcel-terrestrial. 

¢c. qualifying sbs., as parcel ass, bawid, broker, 
devil, heresy, lawyer, poet, J’rotestant, soldier, etc. 
Obs. since 17th c., till revived by Scott. 

Often hyphened, but properly so only when it has an adj. 
force, as In quots. 1602, a 1661, ¢ 1665, 1672, 1867. 
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1602 Dekker Satirom, Wks. 1873 1. 235 Nay and thou 
dost, the Parcell-poets shall sue thy Wrangling Muse. 1603 
Suaxs, Meas. for M.u. i.63 He Sir: a ‘Tapster Sir: parcell 
Baud: one that serues a bad woman. 1603 Day //usm. 
out of Br.1.1, \rue, shee’s parcell poet, parcell fidler already. 
1610 B. Jonson Adcé. 1v. vi, That parcell-broker, and whole- 
bawd, all raskall. 1611 Barrey Kam Alley 1.1. in Hazl. 
Dodsley X. 275 Parcel lawyer, parcel devil, all knave. 1640 
Hapincton Queen of Arragon 1, Who vents him For 
ougbt but parcell-asse may be in danger. a 1661 KULLER 
Worthies, Yorksk, (1662) 213 He was at the least a Parcell- 
Protestant. ¢ 1665 Mrs. Hutcuinson Mem. Col. Hutchinson 
(1848) 135 He..then, I know not how, got 1o be a parcel- 
judge in Ireland. 1672 Sir Cv Wyvitt. Triple Crown 70 
Friar Pedro has mark'd them with the black Coal of parcel 
Heresie. 18z0 Scotr A dd0¢ iv, He was a jester and a parcel 
poet, 1829 — Zru/. 25 Apr., A ventriloquist and parcel 
juggler came in, 1849 ‘Ticknor Spav, Lit. 1. 242 note, The 
principal personage is Marcelia,—parcel witch, wholly 
shameless. 1867 Lowett Study Wind. (1870) 95 Gilbert, 
Hawkins, Frobisher and Drake, parcel-soldiers all of them. 


+2. ellipt, = Parcet-cir, (Nares.) Oés. 


1613 Beaum. & Fe. Coxcomé wv, iti, The Turkey carpet, 
And the great parcel salt, Nan, with the cruets. 


Parcel (pavssél, paus'l), v. [f. Parcen sé. Cf. 
mod.F. parceller to divide into parcels or very 
small portions. The connexion of sense 3 is not 
apparent, and it is perhaps a distinct word.] 

1. trans. To divide or distribute into ‘ parcels’ 


or (small) portions. (Usually with ozéd.) 

1584-5 in T. West Antig. Furness (1774) 160 Devydinge, 
percellinge, and porcioninge of tenements. 16z0 WiLLET 
Hexapla Dan. 319 H. Broughton .. doth thus parcell out 
the yeares. 1639 fore Holy War v., iii. (1840) 245 Whose 
verdict we will parcel into these several particulars. 1727 
Port, etc. Art of Sinking 114 Divided into several branches, 
and parcelled out to several trades. 1796 Morse Asner. 
Geog. 11. 532 The empire..was parcelled into twelve grand 
divisions. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xv, The mean houses 
parcelled off in rooms. 1885 dct 48 § 49 Vict. c. 77 § 16 
Tracts of land to be parcelled out in allotments. 

b. To distribute in parcels or lots. 

1699 Burnet 39 A7é, xxii. (1700) 242 St. Stephen's and 
St. James’s Bones might have been then parcelled about. 
1863 Lp. Lytton Ring Amasis 1. 1. i. 21 Before nightfall 
we shall be parcelled off to our different destinations. 

+c. To put asunder or separate as parts; to 
part, divide. Ods. 

1652 J. Hatt Height Elog. p. \xxii, Things being scatter'd 
and parcell’d one from another can never close into any 
Height ? 5 

2. To make into a parcel or parcels, to put up in 


parcels. 

1775 As, Parcel, ..to make upinto a small bundle. c1887 
J.Crotrin J. C. lrons A xtobiog. Sk. (1896) 70 Learned in the 
mechanical art of weighing and parcelling up the tea. 1898 
Daily Chron. 24 Sept. 10/6 Girls..wanted for parcelling 
card-board boxes. 

3. Naut. a. To cover (a caulked seam, etc.) with 
canvas strips and daub with pitch. b. To wrap 
(a rope) round with canvas strips or par celling 
(to be then bound with spun yarn). 

1627 Cart. Smitn Seaman's Gram. ii. 13 Parsling is most 
vsed vpon the Decks and halfe Decks; which is, to take a 
list of Canuas so long as the seame is you would parsell, 
being first well calked, then powre hot pitch vpon it, and 
it will keepe out the water. 1691 T. H[are) Ace. Mew 
Invent. p. xx, The Bolt-heads, &c., being fairly parcelled. 
1775 Faicx Day's Diving Vessel 54 These rings were 
parcelled with canvas, and served with inch rope. 1842 
BranveE Dict. Sci., etc., Parcel a rope, in Naval Tange. 
to coverit smoothly with tarred canvass, which is then bound 
over with spun-yarn, 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech. 1632/2 
Usually, the rope is wormed, then parcelled, and tben 
served. 1875 BeprorD Sailor's Pocket BR. x. (ed. 2) 360 
Three men can worm, parcel, and serve 2 fathoms of 12-inch 
in an bour, 

t In the following passage the vb. has been variously but 
not satisfactorily explained. Johnson took it as ‘To make 
up into a mass’; Scbmidt, ‘To enumerate by items, specify’. 
Cf. quot. 1594 in Parcelled below. 

1606 Suaxs. Ant, & CZ. v. ii. 163 O Czsar, what a wound- 
ing shame is this, ..that mine owne Seruant should Parcell 
the summe of my disgraces, by Addition of his Enuy. 

Hence Parcelled, parceled (paiscld) Af/. a., 
divided into parcels, parts, or portions, distributed, 
etc.: see the verb. In first quot. opposed to 
general: Schmidt explains it as ‘particular’. 

1594 Suaks. Rich. /[/, 11. ii. 81 Was neuer Mother had so 
deere a losse. Alas! 1 am the Mother of tbese Greefes, 
Their woes are parcell'd, mine is generall. 1649 G. Daniec 
Trinarch., Hex. V, ccxxxiv, Not liveing Men, but as fixt 
Statues grew; Polisht by Englisb Swords; cut into halfes 
And parcell’d faces. @1716 Soutu Servi. (1744) XI. 289 
There was no building any solid confidence upon a parcelled, 
curtailed obedience. 1887 W. G. Patcrave Ulysses 162 
The waving emerald of the parcelled rice-field. 


Parcel, parcelay, obs. forms of PARSLEY. 

Pa'rcel-gilt, 2. (s¢.) Forms: see ParceLsé.and 
Girt fpl.a.; also 7 Sc. persyall gylt, evo. partial- 
gilt. [f. Parce, sd. B + Git ppl. a.] Partly 
gilded ; esf. of silver ware, as bowls, cups, etc., 
having the inner surface gilt. 

a. In participial construction, after the sub- 
stantive. (Usually as two words.) 

1465 in Heath Grocers’ Coup. (1869) 424, 1i Basens and ij 
ewers of sylver parcell gylte. 1482 Marc. Paston H/i// in 
Leté. 111. 286 My standing cuppe chased parcell gilt. 1546 
Inu. Ch. Goods Yorksh., etc. (Surtees) 87 Juelles all gylte.. 
juclles, parcey gylte. 1604 Deed of Mortif., Arbuthnot of } 
that [1k Jam.), Twa fair syluer salt fattis, ane dubill ourgilt, 
maid in the stypell fessone, the other on the bel fassone 
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persyall gylt. 1884 Ksicur Dict. Alech. Suppl, Parcel: 
gilt. Meaning purtly gilt. Silver ware gilt inside. 

b. In attributive construction (hypieneu). 

1576 BAKER Jewell of Health 101 b, Into which if you put 
parsyll or doubble gylt cuppes or puttes, the Sylver shoitly 
after wyll be dissolved. 1597 Suans. 2 /fexn. LV, 1. 1. 94. 
1620 Bratuwait Five Senses in Archaica (1815) 11. 12 
Desiring rather a direction in ber way to eternity, than to 
have partial-gilt corruption her best solicitor in this vale of 
misery. 1894 /imies 7 Apr. g Art Sales... A parcel-gilt 
beaker, engraved with scroll, foliage, and sirap ornament. 

GC. quasi-sé Parcel-gilt ware. Also fig. 

1610 B. Joxson Adch am. ii, Or changing His parcell 
guilt to massie guId. 1614 C Brooke Ghost Rich. I/1, 
Poems (18721 60 Fortune's fauorites, Whose percell guylt, 
my touch will not endure. 

So Parcel-gilder, Parcel-gilding. 

1867 A. Barry Sir C. Barry ii. 55 Parcel-gilding was 
gaudy. 1884 B'ham Daily Post 23 Web. 3/4 Advertisem., 
Wanted, an experienced Parcel Gilder and Oxydiser. 

Parcellation. rare. [t. PARCEL v. + -aTION.] 
Division into separate parcels or po. tions. 

1885 American 1X. 350 Rash as such a parcellation of his 
troops might seem. 

Parcelle, obs. form of ParcEL, PARSLEY. 

Pa-reeller. rare. [f. Parcen v. + -ER1.] One 
who or that which ‘parcels’, divides, or distributes. 

1664 Spelman's Gloss., Parcener. Quasi parceller, id est, 
rem in parcellas dividens. Hence 1670 in Brount Law 
Dict, 1672 in Cowell's Interpr. 

Pa‘rcelling, pa'rceling, 2/.sb. Also 7-8 
(in sense 4) parsling. [t. PARCEL v. + -InG1.] 
The action of the verb PAkcEL, or its result, ete. 

+1. A part, portion. Ods. rare. 

¢1449 Pecock Aepr. ul. xvili. 400 Tithis and offringis and 
suche othere smale parcellingis of paymentis, 

2. Division into parcels or portions; partition. 

1584-5 [see Parcer v1]. 1803 Jane Porter /haddeus 
(1826) I. xi. 236 He did not observe the parcelling out of his 
temperate meal; one bringing in the fowl, another the 
bread. 1834 Sin W. Namer Henins. War xiv. viii, The 
parcelling of an army before a concentrated enemy. 1866 
Geo. Eriot F. Holt xxix, An ingenuity of device fitting 
them to make a figure in the parcelling of Europe. 

3. The action of putting up in a parcel or parcels. 

1876 Mrs. WHitney Sights 4 /ns. vi. 31 The buying and 
selling and crowding and parceling and callings of ‘Cash !’ 

4. Aaut. a. The putting of a canvas strip over 
a caulked seam, bolt, etc., and covering it with 
hot pitch; also, the wrapping of a rope round with 
canvas strips. 

1627 [see ParcEL v. 3). 1668 Witxins Real Char. nu. xi. 
§ 4. 283 Parsling. 1691 ‘I. H[are] dice. New /avent. 25 
The parcelling, or laying with Tarr and Hair all the Iron- 
work under water. c 1860 H. Stuart Seaman’s Catech. 28 
To begin serving, you sbould begin where you leave off 
parceiling. 

b. coucr. A strip of canvas (usually tarred) for 
binding round a rope, in order to give a smooth 
surface and keep the interstices water-tight. 

1769 FaLconer Dict. Marine (1776), Parcelling, certain 
long narrow sl.ps of canvas,daubed with tar, and frequently 
bound about a rope. 1879 N. H. Bisuoe 4 Aonrhs in 
Sneak: Box (1880) 13 There were piles of old rigging, iron 
bolts and rings, tarred parcelling. 

5. altrib., as parcelling machine, (a) a machine 
for making up parcels of yarn, cloth, etc.; (4) a 
machine for making parcelling (4b). 

ri) Kuicut Dict, Mech. 1632/2. 

+ Pare: llize, v. Obs. rarve—'. [f. Parcen sd. 
+-1ZE.] ¢vans. To subdivide; = PARCEL z. 1. 

1605 SytvesteR Du Sartas ui. iii. 1v. Captaines 1154 That 
same Majesty..Is not extinguisht nor extenuate, By being 
parcelliz’d to a plurality Of petty Kinglings. 

+ Parcelly, adv. Ols. [f. Parcen sd. + -Ly 2.] 

1. By parcels or portions; in detail, item by 
item. 

21469 Peston Lett. 11. 334 Folowyng apperith, parcelly, 
dyvers and soondry maner of writyngs. 1525 in W. H Turner 
Select. Rec. Oxford 54 As heieafter parcelly followeth. 

2. In part, partly: farcelly geld = PARCEL-GILT. 

1509 in Suss. Archzol. Coll. XL1. 27, ij chalices of siluer 
parcelly gylt. 

Parcelly, obs. form of PARsLry, 

+ Parcel-maker (pais¢l;metko1). Ods. exc. 
Hist. \n pf. Two officers in the Exchequer, who 
formerly made the parcels of the escheators’ ac- 
counts, in which they charged these with every- 
thing they had levied for the use of the Sovereign 
during their period of office, delivering the same to 
the auditors to make up their accounts therewith. 

1617 in Minsneu Ductor. 1642 C. VERNON Consid, Exch. 
111 ‘he decree lately procured by the parcell makers for 
Sheriffs..to accompt before them for..Escheats, etc. 1658 
Sir T. Fansuaw Pract. E.ccheg. 100 They be Veter. Escaet. 
& nova Escaet.: totalled up by themselves by the parcell- 
makers, which be the whole Charge of the Escheator. 1704 
J. Harris Lex. Techn, 1. 

+ Pa:rcelmeal, adv. Obs. [f. Parcen sé.+ 
-MEAL.] By ‘parcels’ or portions ; in small por- 
tions at a time; bit by bit, piecemeal. 

1362 Lanci. P. Pl. A.11. 72 Men..pat most harm worchen, 
To pe pore people pat percel-mel buggen. 14.. Chaucer's 
Pars. T. ? 932 (Petw. MS.) Pow shalt schryve pe of alle pi 
synnes to 00 man and nou3t parcell mele [so Lansd. MS.; 
other MSS. a parcel] to oon man and parse] mele to a noper 
man. 1476 ]W2l/ of Crosby (Somerset Ho.}, Ley down tbe 
said Cli. parcelemele as the werkes thereof go forthward. 
1548 Upatt Erasin. ParAllatt. ii. 26 Which in time and by 
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parsel meale, should be promulgated. 1596 Br. W. Bartow [{ 
Three Serm. ii. 64 We will,,examine them parcell meale. 


Pa:rcelment. rare. [f. PARCEL v. + -MENT.] 


Division into parcels (of land). ; 

3847 7 ait's Mag. XIV. 560 That [small boldings] .. have 
succeeded in the Channel Islands..is owing not so much to 
the plan of parcelment, as to the state of tenure. 

Parcel post. (At first called erroneously 
Parcels post.) [f. Parcen sb. 7 + Post sd.} 
That branch of the postal service which under- 
takes the carriage and distribation of parcels. 

[1859 fousch. Words XIX. 393 They urge that a small 
parcels-post ought to be forthwith organised.] 1883 /”. O. 
Guide 1 Oct. 3 Inland Parcels Post... In order that a 
packet may go by Parcels Post, it must be tendered for 
transmission as a parcel, and should bear the words ‘ Parcels 
Post’ [so up to x July 1884; 1 Oct. 1884 ‘Parcel Post’). 
1884 [Vhiteker's A luanack 278 Remarkable Occurr, 1883 
August 1, New Parcel Post first in operation, 1902 Daily 
Chron. 4 Aug. 5/1 The parcel post was recommended by 
Rowland Hill just sixty years ago. It was proposed to 
Parliament with success by Mr. Fawcett twenty years ago, 
and came into force in 1883. 

Parcelye, obs. form of PaRsvey. 

+ Pa‘rcen, v. Obs. rare—'. [app. repr. an AF. 
*parcener, for OF. parconer:—L. type *parl(it ron- 
are to divide.] ¢rans. Todivide among parceners. 

a1641 Be. Mountacu Acts & Jor. ii. (1642) 111 Be it, that 
sucb estates, entire or parcenned, might lawfully be by 
Femals dismembred. 

Parcenary (pa‘isénari). Law. Also 7 -cin-. 
[a. AF. parcenarie=OF. parconerte, personnerie, 
ete. (med.L. type *partionaria), f. pargonier: see 
“ERY, -ARY.] Joint heirship: = CoPpanceNany 1. 

(2 148 LitrLeton Tenures xxiii. (1516) Dj b, Les autres 
poient tener le renienaunt en parcenarie & occupier en comen 
sans particion.] 3544 transl. H vijb, The other may holde the 
remenaunt in parcenary and occupy in common without 
partycion. 1658 Pnittips, Parcinarie, in Common-law, is 
a holding of Land, by two, or more pro indiviso, or by 
Joynt-Tenants, otherwise called Copartners. 1821 oe 
son Autobiog. Wks. 1859 I. 43, I proposed to abolish the 
law of primogeniture, and tomake real estate descendible in 
parcenary to the next of kin. 

+ Parrcenel, sé. Obs. Also 5 parsonal. [Cor- 
ruption of ParceNEX.] A sharer, partaker. ILence 


+ Parcenel v., to share, partake. 

a 1340 Hampote Psalter x.8 coum., Pe rightwisnes of god, 
in the whilk all rightwismen ere parcenel [v. ». partiner). 
fbid. \xxxi, 6 3e ere ayres & percenels in be bliss of heuen. 
Ibid, cxxi. 3 Terusalein be whilke is made as cite whas 
parsenelynge [Vulg. participacéo) of it in it selfe. “This is 
lerusalem .. as cite in sere degres of honur and meryt, and 
parsenel of pds stahilnes. 1438 B&. Alexander Gé, (Bann. 
Cl.) 94 Baith he & he Suld parsonalis & lordis be. 

Parcener (pa1séna:). Forms: 3-4 parciner, 
4 parsener, -sainer, -saner, -soner(e, -conner, 
-cenar, -cyner, -cner, personer, 4-5 parcenere, 
parceynere, 5 -senerg, 4- parcensr. fa. AF. 
parcener = OF, pargonier, parsuner, parsonier, 
etc. = med.L. partidnarius, lor purtitionarius, f. 
partition-em, in OF. pargon, PARLITION: see -ER2.] 

+1. One who shares, or has a part in, something 
with another or others; a partner; a sharer, par- 
taker. Obs. in zen. sense. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 630) And ich mot ek of engelond be 
bi parciner. a1300 Cursor MM, 27207 (Cott.) O sin ban es he 
parsainer (/airf. parcenere). ¢ 1374 Cuaucer Boeth. v. 
pr. v. 132 (Camh. MS.) As we ben parsoneres of Reson. 
61375 Sc. Leg. Saints vi. Thomas 139 3e ar now Parsaneris of 
lestand lyfe. ¢1380 Wycuir Sed. Ws. 111.152 Pei ben par- 
cyneres of pis grete synne. c1440 Love Bonavent. on 
Sacram. Chrict’s Body 124 (Gibbs MS.) Desirynge pat pe 
kynge schulde be partyner or parceynere of pat grete and 
so wortbyasyghte, r6zx Br. Mounracu Diutribz 178 Lo 
diuide betwixt Partners, or Parceners. 5 

2. Law. One who shares equally with another 
or others in the inheritance of an estate from 
a common anvestor; a coheir: = COPARCENER. 

[1292 Britton i. iv. § 23 Mes nul parcener ne sa issue ne 
jurge feauté a autre st noun a soen eynznee parcener. 1865 
Nicuotts ¢y., But no parcener or his iss.1e shall swear fealty 
except to the eldest parcener.] 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 
ur i. $ 241 And if there be two daughters to whom the land 
descendeth, then they be called two parceners. 1647 N. 

Bacon Disc. Gout. ug. 1. xli. (1739) 66 It equally concerned 
all, both Sons and Daughters, as Parceners 1833 Jessorp 
in 19¢h Cent. Feb., What had been hithertoa single lordship 
became 3 lordships, each of the parceners looking very 
jealously after his own interest. 

+ Paree-y. Obs. rare—'. [erroneous form of 
Parcenxary.] Apportionment, division. 

158z Stanviturst sEneis ut. (Arb.) 81 This part was to 
Helenus by wylled parcerye lotted. 

Parcev >, -cew, -ceyve, obs. ff. PERCEIVE. 

Parch (piit{), v. Forms : 5-6 perch, parche, 

ch(e, earc — parch. videncec 

6 partch p h, 6- parch Evid | 
since ¢1400; origin unknown. Sce note below.] 

1. érans. ‘Yo dry by exposure to great heat; to 
Toast or toast slightly (corn, pease, and the like) ; 
‘to bum slightly and superficially ’ (J.). (The sub- 
ject is usually a person. ) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. cxxxi. (Bodl. MS.) If. 
223 h/t Saresines put peper into an Quen whan is new 
igadered and percheth & rosteb it so & benemeb be vertu of 
burginge & of springinge. c144o0 Promp. Parv. 382/2 
Paarche pecyn, or henys, /rigo. 1530 Patsar. 652/2, I parche 
pesyn, as folkes use in lent. 1551 Turner Herbal 1. Hvj b, 
Chestnuts..if they be perched, or dryed. 1583 STUBBES 
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Anat, Abus. i. (1882) 37 To make the sooles stiffe, and 
harde, they must be parched before tbe fire. 1601 HoLttaxp 
Pliny xvi. vii, After tbey haue pearctied them all well, 
they blend them together and grind tbem in a quern. 
1693 Six T. P. Buountr Wat. Hist, 115 ‘he Goodness of 
Cotiee cbiefly consists in an exact way of Parching and 
managing the Berries. 1853 Sover Pautroph. 41 Dry, near 
the fire or in the oven,..harley flour, then parch it. 1900 
Daily News 4 May 5/4 Parcbing tbe oats, as is done in some 
parts of Scotland. 


2. To dry to extremity, to make hot and dry; 
to ‘scorch’: said esp. of the action of the sun’s 


heat, or of fever or thirst. 

1sss W. Watreman Fardle Facions 1. ii 30 The earth 
beyng more parched by the heate of the sonne, .. ceased 10 
bring furthe any mo greate heastes. 1573-00 Baret Adz. 
P 97 The feuer parcheth him. /é:d. P98 Thirst parcheth 
them. 1697 Drvpen Itrg. Past. vi. 79 Parch’d are the 
Plains, and frying is the Field. 1707 Curtos. in Husb. § 
Gard. 126 To hinder the. .extream Heats of Summer from 
parching them up. 1875 W.S. Haywarp Love agst. World 
g5, 1am parched with thirst. . 

b. ¢ransf. Yo dry, shrivel, or wither with cold. 

1573-80 Baret Afv. P 95 Parcheth, adurit Solis calor, 
adurtt etiam frigus. bid. P 98 They suffer themselues to 
be bitten, or parched in the cold hilles, pernoctant venatores 
tn niue, in montibus vri se patiuntur. 1667 Mitton P. L. 
1. 594 Lhe parcbing Air Burns frore, and cold performs tb’ 
effect of fire. 1793 Soutucy Triumph of Woman 6 Who 
.-felt the storm Of the bleak winter parch his shivering 
form. 1888 SwineuRseE in 19¢h Cent, XXIII. 320 The live 
woods feel not the frost’s flame parch. 

3. intr. To become very dry and hot; to shrivel 
up with heat. 

1530 Pacscr. 653/2, I partche by heate of the sonne, or the 
fyre, se me retire. 1606 Suaks. 77. & Cr.1. iii. 370 We were 
better parch in Affricke Sunne. 1756 P. Browse Yamaiva 
162 New coffee will never parcb or mix well. 1825 Cossetr 
Kur. Rides 16 The grass never parches upon these downs. 
1877 Buack Green Past. xx. (1878) 160 He would sooner 
parch with thirst. 

(Note. Koch suggested the identity of parch with OF. 
perchier, parchier, now percher, Picard form of F. percer 
to pierce. Pbonoloxically this would be possible, but the 
difficulties involved in respect of the chronology and sense 
stem insuperable, esp. whien the history of Pierce is com- 
pared. A more plausible conjecture would see in it a repr. 
of L, persiccare to dry thoroughly; cf. obs. F. parseicher 
(Godef.); but here also the historical and other difficulties 
appear to be too great.) 

Parch, sb. rare. [f. prec. vb.] The action of 
parching or the condition of being parched. 

1874 Mrs. Witney He Girls xi. 232 The summer had not 
gone..only the parch and the blaze were over. 1900 S. 
Putturs Paolo & Franc. u. it, | love not, 1, the long road 
and the march, With the chink, chink, chinkinz, and the 


parch. 

Parchable (pa‘utfab'l), @. rare-°. [f. Parcu z. 
+ -ABLE.] Capable of being parched. 

1611 Cotcr., Adustible,..burneable,. parcheable. 

Parchance, obs. form of PEXcuANce, 

Parched (partft, pautfed), pp4 a. [f. Parcu 
v. + -ED!.) 

1. Dried by exposure to great heat; roasted: said 
esp. of the effect of fire upon farinaceons substances. 

¢1440 Promp. Parv. 382/2 Parchyd, as pesys, or benys. 
1539 Bipre (Great) 1 Sam. xxv. 18 I’yue measures of parched 
corne, 1562 Turner f/erbad 1. 93 The eae or burstied 
i .. called in Northumberland carlines, 1634 Sir ‘Ty 

ERBERT 7‘rav. 213 [The Hens in eating taste like parched 
Pigs. 1682 Lond, Gaz. No. 1750/4 Fine Coles Power, 
froin 25. 6¢. to 3s. per Pound, or the Parched Berries at the 
same rate. 184: Emerson Lect., Alan Reformer Wks. 
(Bohn) If. 243 Parched corn eaten to-day that I may have 
roast fowl to my dinner on Sunday, is a baseness. 

2. Deprived of natural moisture, by the sun’s heat, 
fever, etc. ; dried up, ‘scorched’: see Panrcn v. 2. 

1552 Hutoet, Parched with heate, or the sunne, retorridus. 
1560 Bisre (Genev.) Fer. xvii. 6 He..shal inhabit the 
partcbed places in the wildernes. 1595 Suaks. John v. vii. 
40 To make his bleake windes kisse my parched lips, And 
comfort me with cold. 1709 STEELE Zatler No.92P?2A 
parched Soiland a burning Climate. 1853 C. bronte lillette 
xxii, As good to me as the well is to the parched wayfarer, 

Hence Parchedly (pa utfedli), adv.; Paxrched- 
ness. 

3598 FLorilo, Aridamente, barrenlie, dryly, parciieat: 
1653 H. More Conyect, Cabbal., Def. Mor. Cab, i, 206 A 
waste silent Solitude, and one uniform parchednesse and 
vacuity. 1887 Crakk Russet. Frecen Pirate Il. iv. 95 
A dryness and parchedness of old age. 

Parcheesi, -chisi, erron. ff. Pacnis1, a game. 

Parchemen, -mener, obs. ff. Parncument, -ER. 

Parchemin ()a‘s{émin), . rare. fad. F. parche- 
mine-r, {. parchentin PARcumMent.) = Parcii- 
MENTIZE v. 

1884 Eisster Afod. High Explos.1.v.123 The more readily 
a fibre is parchemined by the action of sulphuric acid. 

Parchemin(e, -myn(e, obs. ff. ?arcHMENT. 

Parchemyner, obs, f. PARCHMENTER, 


Parcher (pi :tfo1). rare. [f. Pancnv, + -ER],] 
One who or that which parches. 

1593 Barnes arthenoph. xl. in Arb, Garner V. 361 That 
proud, commanding, and swift-shooting Archer ;..which.. 
niore than Phcebus, is an inward parcher ! 

Parcheryte: see Pan prep. 1 b. 

+ Pa-rchfully, adv. Obs. rare—'. ?1n a parched 
or burning state. 

1582 Stanvuurst veld etc., (Arb.) 137 In the den are 
drumming gads of steele, parchfulye sparekling ; And flain’s 
fierclye glowing from fornace flasshye be whisking. 


PARCHMENT. 


Parching (pitfin), vd/ sd. [f. Parcu uv. + 
-incl] The action of the verb Parcu. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi, cxxxi. (Bodl. MS.) 
If. 223/2 Somme peper. is blacke and ryuely wib percbinge 
and rostinge of hete of the fire. 1573-80 Baret Adz P 98 
-A burning, or parching, ambustio. 1760tr. Juan & Ulloa's 
Voy. (1772) I. 288 They have several methods of preparing 
the maize; one is hy parching. 1898 Addbutd’s Syst. Wed. 
V. 11 A severe cold in the chest, with deep-seated rawness, 
soreness and parching. 

Pa‘rching, #//. a. [f. Parco v. + -Inc 2.] That 
parches ; dryiy to excess; scorching. 

1565 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Acer, Sol acer, parchyng 
boate, rs9r Suaxs.1 Hen. VJ,1.ii.77 Whilest 1. .to Sunnes 
parching beat display’d my cheekes, 1707-12 Mortimer 
Husé, (1721) Il. 206 Having of water at hand ..especially in 
dry parching Times. 1827 Lytton Pefham xxi, Then will 
this parching thirst be quenched at last. 

b. Becoming excessively dry and hot. 

1697 DrybDEN Virg. Georg. 11. 844 The slow creeping Evil 
..Consumes the parching Limbs. 1819 Keats Ode Grecian 
Urn iii, A burning forehead, and a parching tongue. 

Hence Pa'rchingly adv., Pa‘rchingness. 

1847 WesstER, Parchingly, scorcbingly. 1727 Baitey 
vol. 11, Parchinguess, burning &c. Quality. 

Parchment (pa it/mént), 5. Forms: a. 3-4 
parchemin, 4 -men, 4-6 -myn(e, -mine; 4 
parchymene; 5 perchymyn, perchemyn(e, 
-men, 6 -meyne, -mine; 4 parchmen, 5-6 
perchmyne, 6-7 parchmine. 8. 5-6 perche- 
ment, 5-7 parche-, (7 partch-), 6- parchment. 
(ME. a. F. parchemin, in ith c. north. F. parca- 
min, cf. Pr. pergamen, -mt, Cat. pergamt, Sp. 
pergamino, Py. pergaminho, \t. pergame'ia, per- 
gamt'na (Florio), ad. L. pergaména, m Isidore per- 
gamina, abs. use (sc. charta) of Sergaména, fem. of 
fergaménus adj., of or belonging to /ergamum, a 
city of Mysia in Asia Minor. ‘he Romanic forms 
(exc. It.) point to a L, neuter forni pergaménum, 
-minum (both in med.L.); OFr. shows a further 
change, evidenced in med.L. fercaminum, and in 
Du., of original g to ¢, which before @ became ch- 
in Fr, and thence in Eng, ‘The later ng. form in 
-ment cotresponds to a med.L. by-form ferga- 
mentum (1ith ec. in Wright-Wiilcker) with falsified 
suffix, seen also in OHG. pergement, perment, Ger. 
pergament, MDu. parca-, parkement, Du. perka-, 
perkement.] 

1. The skin of the shecp or goat, and sometimes 
that of other animals, dressed and prepared for 
writing, painting, engraving, ctc. 

a, 21300 Cursor M/, 8503 Als written es in parchemin. 
13.. ££, Addit. P. B. 1134 Polysed als playn as parchmen 
schauen. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxiv. (Aleavis) 337 Sone 
askyt he. pene, Ink, and parchemyne. c 1400 tre Secreta 
Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 113 [pei] peyntyd his ffigure in perche- 
myn. 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 316/1 Brynge to me perchy- 
inyn & ynke. 151z Act 4 Hen. VIE, c. 19 § 10 ‘Lhe seid 
Comminissioners shall delyver by one parte of theyr wrytyng 
in parchemyn triplicate .. the hole some. 1594 R. AsuLey 
tr, Loys le Rey 21 Thicker tben double parchmine. 

8. a1400-50 Alexander 5305 yar in perchement depayntid 
his person scho schewid. 71456 Paston Lelt. 1. 405, | sende 
yow the copie of your patentes, in parchement. 1560 in 
W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 279 The drum is covered 
with parchment. 1578 in J/aitd. CL Jdisc. 1. (1833) 4 Foure 
volumes... coverit with quhite perclieient. 1602 Suaks. 
fant. vy. i. 123 fant Is not Parchment made of Sheep- 
skinnes? //or. 1 my Lord, and of Calue-skinnes too. 
a 1634 Cuarman Alphonsus Plays 1873 III. 257 Mine 
Entrals shrink together like a scrowl Of burning parchment. 
1875 Scrivener Lect. Zext N. T. 17 [The vellum] is often 
no better than coarse parchment made from sheep's skins. 

b. With defining word, applied to stbstances 
resembling parchment, as colfon parchment, a 
parchment-like materia] made by soaking cotton 
fibre in a solution of sulphuric acid, glycerin, and 
water, and then rolling it into shects; vegetable 
parchment = parchment-paper (see 4 b). 

1838 Mirch, Mag. XXX. 192 M. Pelouze states that if .. 
paper be plunged into nitric acid. .and immediately washed 
+-a species of parchment is produced. 1860 £iéin. PAil. 
Frul. XII, 324 Vegetable parchiment.—Papyrine. 1860 
Hormann in Ure’s Dict. Arts 111. 406 In its appearance, 
vegetable parchment greatly resembles animal parchment, 

2. A skin, piece, scroll, or roll of parchment; 
a manuscript or doctiment on parchment. 

13.. Sexyn Sag. (W.)3011 Tbe knight toke vp the parchie- 
myne, And red the Franche, ful tayre and fyne. ¢ 1374 
Craucer Bovth. v. met. iv, 129 (Camb. MS.) Thilke stoyciens 
wenden pat the sowle ladde ben naked of it self as a 
ulyroure or a cleene parchemyn. 1483 Cat, Angl. 269/1 
A Parchement, membrana, pergameuum. 1557 N. T, 
(Genev.) 2 7 tm. iv. 13 Bryng with thee.. the bukes, but 
specially the parchements [so 1611; WycuF parchemyn, 
‘LinDaLE partchement]. 1595 Suaxs. Fox v, vii. 33, Lam 
a seribled forme drawne with a pen Vpon a Parchment. 
1786 tr. Beckford’s Vuthek 29 Carathis was privately draw- 
ing from a filigreen urn, a parchment that seemed to be 
endless. 1865 Kincstey //ercw. x, He glanced with awe 
at the books, parchments [ctc.]. 

3. A skin or membrane resembling parchment ; 
spec. the husk of the coffee-bean ; in quot. 1879 
short for parchment-beaver ; in 1883 for parchment- 
coffee. Be. 

1677 Grew Auat. Fruits v. § 13 The Case is lined with 
a dry and thin Parchment, as smooth as Glass. 1793 /raus. 
Soc. Arts 1X p. xili, Coffee brougbt over in the inner skin 
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or parchment only. 1879 D'’Anvers tr. 9. Verue’s Fur 
Country 1. xvi, The beavers’ skins were. .lahelled as ‘ parch- 
ments ' or ‘ young heavers’ according to their value. 1883 
Cassell’s Fam Mag. Aug. 528/1 The ‘ parchment’, as it is 
called, is sewn up in stout hags and dispatched hy hullock 
carts to the nearest railway station. 1893 Aew Bulletin 
No. 78: 129 The husk or parchment protects the [coffee] 
bean from atmospheric influences which affect the colour. 

4, attrib. and Comb, a. attrib. or as adj. Made 
of, pertaining to, or of the nature of parchment; 
also, existing only on parchment, i.e. in writing. 

1593 SHaks. Nich, //, 1. 1. 64 England..is now hound in 
with shame, With Inky hlottes, and rotten Parchment 
bonds, 1679 E. Pycxerine in Buccleuch MISS. (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) I. 331 The parchment deed I delivered to Mr. Pack. 
1821 J. MaRsHALL Const, Ofin. (1839) 231 Its effects cannot 
he restrained hy parchment stipulations. 1886 G. R. Sims 
Ring o' Bells, etc. 1. i. 14 A look of pity overspread his 
parchment features. 7 

b. Comb. Instrumental, parasynthetic, etc., as 
parchment-covered, -faced, -like, -skiniued, -spread 
adjs.; parchment-beaver, name for beaver skins 
taken in summer after the hair has been shed; 
‘dry beaver’ or ‘dry castor’; pacchment-coffee, 
the coffee-bean while still enclosed in its husk: 
cf. sense 3; parchment-glue, a glue made from 
parchment cuttings; parchment-maker, a maker 
of parchment; parchment-paper, a touzh, trans- 
lucent, glossy kind of paper resembling parchment, 
made by soaking ordinary unsized paper in dilute 
sulphuric acid; parchment size = farchment- 
glue; parchment-skin, a piece of parchment; 
also fig.; also, a disease of the skin in which it 
becomes dry and rough so as to resemble parchment. 
Also PARCHMENT-LACE. 

1781 Pennant /Zist. Quad. 11. 386 *Parchment Beaver, 
because the lower side resembles it. 1819 Rees Cyc/. s.v. 
Castor, Beaver skins are distinguished hy the name of 
coat heaver and parchment heaver, hy traders. 31864 tn 
Wessrer. 1894 if M. Watsx Coffee 62 The hest seed 
being whai is known as ‘ ‘parchment’ coffee. 1799 G. 
SmitH Ladoratory 1. 209 Then, with *parchment-glue, 
mix it into a mass. 1884 Bower & Scotr De Bary's 
Phaner. 231 The remarkahle white ‘ *parchment-like’ skin 
of the Orchids. 1899 J. Hutcuinson in Arch. Surg. X. 
Descr. Plate xvii, It was quite impossible to pinch the skin 
up anywhere, as it was tight and parchment-like. ¢c1483 
Caxron Dialogues 47/9 losse the *parchemyn maker solde 
me a skyn of parchemyn. 1609 D. Rocexs Hard. M/S. 
1944 1f. 25 bin Dighy .J/yst. (1882) p. xxii, Glouers and Parch- 
ment makers. 1851 in /¢/ustr, Lond. News (185415 Aug. 
119/2 (Occup. of People) Parchme it maker. 1860 HoFMANN 
in Ure’s Dict. Arts (ed 5) III. 406, I have carefully 
examined the new material, called vegetable parchment, or 
“parchment paper. 1899 CaGney tr. Jaksch's Clin. Diagn. 
i. (ed. 4) 84 Spread in a thin layer on a parchment-paper 
dialyser. 1758{R. Dossie] Handnaid to Arts 411 It is 
better to employ the glover’s or the *parchment size. 13.. 
Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. 501/303 He wrot so faste til 
pat he want, Ffor his *parchemyn-skin was so scant. 1859 
H. Kincstey G. Hamlyn (1900) 63/2 Good-nizht, old hat, 
old parchment skin, old sixty per cent. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lexy 
Parchment skix, see Xeroderma. 1839 Cornwa.iis Mew 
World 1. 295 A dried-up looking, *parchment-skinned 
attorney, styled Eldon’ @1847 Etiza Coox Room of a 
Household iii, The *parchment-spread hattledore. 

Parchment, v. [f. prec. sb.] = Parcs- 
MENTIZE Vv. So Pa‘rchmented ///.a.: see quot., 
and cf. parchment-skin (PARCHMENT 50, 4b). 

1893 Syd Soc. Lex., Parchmented, .. applied to a hard, 
tough condition of the skin in certain diseases. 1899 /did. 
s.v. Xevoderma, The skin is parchmented, and the epi- 
dermis is wrinkled and thinned out. 

Parchmentarrian. zovce-wd. Applied to a 


book bound in parchment. 

1808 Soutney Left. (1856) Il. 58 The parchmentarians 
have all heen rubbed and scrubhed. /é2¢. 63 Brackets in 
my siudy..support the parchmentarians. 

+ Parchmenter. Oés. Forms: 5 parche-, 
perchy-, 5-6 perch(e)-; 5 -myner(e, -mener, 
-menter, 6 -mentier. [a. OF. farcheminier 
(13th c, in Hatz.-Darm.), in med.L. pergameénarius, 
-inerius.] A maker or seller of parchment. (In 
quot. 1576, a maker of parchment-lace; cf. PassE- 
MENTER. ) 

1415 in Voré Myst. Introd. 20 Parchemyners Bukhynders. 
14.. Nowinale in Wr -Wiilcker 685 [14 Hie membrarius, a 
perchmenter. 1576 GascoiGNE Sfcele G2. (Arh.) 80 When 
drapers draw, no gaines hy giuing day, When perch- 
mentiers, put in no ferret Silke. 

Parchmentize (pa-3t[/méntaiz). v. [f. Parcu- 
MENT sé. + -IZE] ¢rans. To convert into parch- 
ment; to make parchment-like in texture. Hence 
Pa‘rchmentized f//.a., Pa'rchmentizing v0/. sb, 

1878 Asney Photogr. (1881) 44 Sulphuric acid parch- 
mentises paper when it is immersed in it, ..that is, renders 
it touzh and of close texture. Awe Swan in Mature 
10 Aug. 357 A carhon filament produced from parchmentised 
cotton thread. 1883 Mardwich'’s Pho:ogr. Chem, (ed. 
‘Taylor 153 The effect of the previous parchmentizing. 

+ Parchment-lace. Oés. A kind of lace 
(Lace sé. 5), braid, or cord, the core of which 
was parchment. (See Mrs. Palliser’s //7st. Lace, 
ed. 1902, 37-8, and quots there given.) 

1542-3 Privy Purse Exp. P’cess Mary (1831) 97, ij payr 
of Sleves wherof one of gold w' parchemene lace. ¢1570 
Pride & Lowl. (1841) 19 Of xx* a yard, as I heleeve, And 
layd upon with parchment lace without. cx645 R. Harver 
Mock-beggar {fall in Roxb. Ball, (1874) 11.133 No gold, 
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nor silver parchment lace Was worne but hy our nobles. 
{1678-9 Wardrobe Acc. Chas. 1/ {in Palliser (1902) 38) {194 
yds.) aurez et argentea: pergamenz laciniz.) 1900 Mrs. 
F.N. Jackson & E. Jesurum Hist. Lace 65 The parchnient 
lace, as it was called .. when silk, gold or silver thiead was 
twisted over the thin strips of cartisane or cardhoard which 
formed the main lines of the design. xg0z M. Jourpain & 
Atice Drypen Palliseyr’s Hist. Lace 37. 

Parchmenty (pauit[ménti), 2. {[f. Parcu- 
MENT -y.j| Or the nature of parchment. 

1856 W. B. Carpenter Microsc. § 396 The wings are usually 
of parchmenty consistence. 3867 F. H. Luptow Little Briggs 
207, I look hack with a shudder upon the number of parch- 
menty sandwiches which I ate. 1889 G. Gissinc Nether 
WVorld U1. ii. 18 Parchmenty cheek and lack-lustre eye. 


+ Parchy (pautfi), 2. Obs. rare—', [isreg. f. 
ParcyH v, + -¥.] Dried up, parched. 

1746 Brit. Mag. 156 When minute show’rs refresh the 
parchy ground. 

Parcial(], etc., obs. form of PARTIAL, etc. 
Parcidentate, a. Zool. [f. L. parcus sparing 
+ DenTate.] Having few teeth or tooth-like 
processes. 1890 in Cext, Dict. 

+ Parciloquy. Obs. rare~°. [ad. L. parcilo- 
guium speaking sparingly, f. farcus sparing + 


| logui to speak.] (See quot.) 


1656 Biounr Glossegr., Parciloguy (parciloguium), a 
sparing or niggarly speech, 1658 Puitiirs, Parciloguy, 
a moderation in words, a speaking little. 

Parcimonious, -ony, var. PARSIMONIOUS, -ony. 

Parcinary, -iner, obs. ff. PARCENARY, -ENER. 


+ Parcity. Obs. Also 6 -cyte, -cite. [ad. L. 
parcitas sparingness, f. farc-us sparing: see -1Ty.] 
Sparingness, fiugality ; scantiness, smallness. 

1509 Barcray Shyp of Folys Argt. (1874) I. 17 As nere 
as the parcyte of my wyt wyl suffer me. 1526 Pilger. 
Perfect, (W. de W. 1531) 52 [hese morall veriues, mekenes.. 
ahbstynence, sylence, & discrete parcite or scarsenes. 1620 
VENNER 7a Recta viii. 175 If they shall at any time exceed 
--, they must make amends with a following parcity. 1658 
Puixuips, Parcity, thrift, sparingnesse, frugality. 

Parclose (pa‘sklovz), perclose (p3-3klduz), 
sé. Forms: a. 4-6 parclos, (5 -cloos, -klos); 
5 perclos, -cloos; 8. 4-7, 9 parclose, (6 -closse, 
7 -cloese, g para-); 5-8 perclose, (6 -clowse). 
[ME. farclos, parclose, a. OF. parclos m., parclose 
fem., pa.pple. of farclore (see next) used subst.] 

+1. Close, conclusion (esp. of a sentence, dis- 
course, or writing). Ods. 

13.. Alinor Poems fr. Vernon MS. 611/75 Now pis schal 
heo pe parclose, No more to speken of pis prose. x602 
Warner A/d. Eng. Epit. (1612) 377 Omitting the particulars 
of King Harolds answere..the Parcloese was, that hy his 
Sword he would maintaine his merit 1645 Quartes Sod, 
Recant. vii. 97 Let the Perclose of her thoughts he this, To 
study what Man was, and what Man is. 1671 F. Puitties 
Reg. Necess. 174 The perclose of that Law. 

2. A partition, screen, or railing, serving to 
enclose or shut off a space in a building; es. (now 
only) a screen or railing in a church enclosing an 
altar, a tomb, etc., or separating a chapel, etc. 
from the main body of the church. 

c1400 Laud Troy Bk. 11281 Thei made afitir a parclos 
That al a-houte that fair werk gos. c1q1z HoccLteve De 
Reg. Princ. 4231 By-twix hem nas per but a parclose Of 
horde. ¢1440 Promp. Parv, 382/2 Parcloos, parguduan. 
1504 Nottinghane Kec. U1. 314 For makyng of a parclose 
in the Shomaker Both. 1513 in Madox Formul. Anglic. 
440 My hody to he heryed..before the rode within the new 
perclowse. 1530 Patscr. 251/2 Parclos to parte two roumes, 
separation. 1611 Fuorio, Vacerra, a raile or perclose of 
timher wherein something is closed. 1867 ELLacomse in 
Trans. Exeter Dioc. Archit. Soc. Ser. uu. 1. 105 The nave 
is separated from the tower hy a parclose of three hays. 

+3. Anenclosed space, enclosure, cloister, closet ; 
esp. one in a building, separated from the main 
part by a screen or railing. Ods. 

1445-6 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 1. 394 Pro. .ij 
fenestris de lez parcloses Regis et Regine. 1516 /d/d. II. 
244 A doore inio the perclose there. 1523 Lp. Brerners 
Froiss. 1. ccevi. 460 The other Englysshemen were on the 
felde,and the Constable styll in his perclose. 1571 in Nicol- 
son & Burn Cumberland (1777) 90 A decent perclose of wood, 
wherein morning and evening prayer shall he read. 

4. Her. ( perclose). See quot. 

1780 Epmonxpson Heraldry U1. Gloss., Per close, or Demi. 
garter, is that part of the garier that is huckled and nowed. 

(Parclose ~ ‘\imher-hole’,in Smyth Saz/or's IV'd.-64., is an 
error, founded on F. Jarcloses limher-boards: see Littré.] 

Parclo'se, perclo'se, v. [ad. OF. parclore, 
pa. pple. farclos, -close, f. par-, 1. fer- through, 
thoroughly, quite + clore:—L. claudére to CLOsE.] 

+1. To bring to a close, close, conclude. Ods. 

1610 Guituim Heraldry ui. xxi. (1660) 230, I purpose. .so 
to perclose this Treatise. 1626 Boyle in (ismore Papers 
(1886) II.187 Raphe Curteis. this day perclosed all accompts 
with me for the same. 1667 Ormonde MSS. in 10th Kep. 
fist. MSS. Coinm. App. Vv. 52 Orders to satisfy. . your peti- 
tioner the remaining £ 120, after perclosing their worke. : 

2. trans, To enclose; to fence in or shut off with 
a parclose (see prec. 2). 7aze. 

1577 StanynuRST Descr. /rel. in Holinshed Chron. (1807-8) 
VI. 30 The towne was not perclosed either with ditch or 
wall. 1855 Zcclesiologist XVI. 113 Vhe sanctuary is par- 
closed, the organ standing on its north side. 

Parcoure, Parcul is, obs. ff. PARKER, Port- 
CULLIS. Parey in draw parcy: see PERSUE 56, 


Parcyal, Parcyl, obs. var. PARTIAL, PARSLEY. 


PARDIE. 


Pard |! (paid). Also 4 parde, (5 perde). [a. 
OF. pard, part, parde, ad. \.. pard-us (male) pan- 
ther, a. Gr. mdpdos (later formation from mépdarts 
fem.), panther, leopard, or ounce, an astern 
word ; cf. Pers. wyb pars panther.] A panther 


or leopard. (Now only an archaic or poetic name.) 

a1300 Cursor M. 11629 Leon yode pam als Imid, And 
Pardes als be dragons did. 1382 Wyctir Yer v.6 A parde 
wakynge on the citees of hem. 1398 ‘Irevisa Barth. De 
2. K, xvii, 1xxxiil. (1495) 834 “Ihe perde varieth not fro the 
pantera, but the pantera lath moo white speckes. 1600 
Dxaks. A. Y, L. u. vii. 150 Then, a Soldier, Full of strange 
oaths, and hearded like the Pard. 1657 W. Morice Cvena 
guasi houy Def. xxiv. 240 As mute..aya.. Dogg bitten by 
a Pard. 1725 Pork Oayss. 1v. 616 Sudden, our band a 
spotted pard restrain. 1817 J. F. Pennie Aoyad Minstrel 
11. 409 Has the fierce mountain pard assail‘d the flock? 1820 
Keats Ode Nightingale iv, 1 will fly to thee, Not charioted 
by Bacchus anu his pards. 

b. Cvmb, 1821 SHELLEY Adonais xxxii, A pard-like Spirit 
beautiful and swift. 

Pard * (paid). slang, chiefly U.S. [Abbrevia- 
tiow of farduerv, PaAniNER.] A partner, mate. 

1872 ‘Marx Twain’ Roughing /t (igo) 11. vi. 68 He was 
the bulliest man in the mountains, pa d! 1883 Longw. 
Mug. Nov. 97 Here's success, pard! 1€87 A. A. Haves 
Jesuit’s King 300 Lon't go back on your old pard. 

Eard, obs. t. Pant; obs. f. puved, pa.t. ol PAREZ, 

Farda, pardah, var. spellings of Porpan. 

+ Pardal. Cds. Also-ale. [ad. L. pardalis 
a female panther, a. Gr. maépéads fem. a panther; 
cl. obs. F. par dalide (Gode!.): see Parp!.] Another 
name for the panther or leopard; niore commonly 
identified with the leopard when this was supposed 
to be distinct from the panther. 

1553 Brenpe Q. Cuztinsy K viijh, Great nomhres of horses 
wyth Lyons, and Pardalles caried in cages. 1590 SPENSER 
#*, Q.1. vi. 26 ‘Lhe spotted Panther, and the tusked Bore, 
‘Lhe Pardale swift, and the Tigre cruell. 1594 Biuxpevit 
Exerc. v. ix (1636) 551 Spotted with many spots, as is the 
Pardale or Leopard 1661 Lovety //ist. Anim. & Min. 84 
‘Lhey are enimies to the Pardal. 

b. In L. 1o1m gardalis, 

1687 Driven Hind & P. 1. 667 The Pardalis {old edd. 
Pardelis] replied. 

Pardalote (pa-3dalout). Ornith. [ad. mod. 
Zool. L. /ardalitus, a. Gt. rapdodrwrds spotted like 
a pard, f, map5o0A:1s PARD.] A bird of the Austra- 
han genus /@7dalotus, consisting of small birds 
allied to the flycatcheis. 

1848 J. Goutp Binds Australia 11. 35 Pardalotus pune- 
tatus, ‘lemm. Spotted Paidalote. /éid. 36 Pardadlotus 
rutricatus, Gould. Red-lored Pardalote. 

| Paxda‘o. £./ud. Obs. korms: 6 pardaw, 
perdao, 7 pardawo, perdaw, -au, pardai, par- 
dain, 6-7 pardao, (g pardo). [Pg. fardao, ad. 
15th c. Western Indian lorm /a7tad, ultimately 
:—Skr. pratap splendour, majesty (Yule).] A coin 
circulating in Goa, worth at the end of the 16th c, 
about 4s. 6d., but afterwaids diminishing in value 
to 103d.; used also as a money of account. 

1s82 N. LicHerie.p tr. Castanheda's Cong. E. Ind.1.\v. 
117 In ready money there was found two hundred thousand 
Perdaos. 1598 W. Puitiirs tr. Linschoten 1. (1885) 11. 222 
Every Quintall standeth them in twelve Pardawes. 1613 
Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 473 A brother of his. . offered one 
hundred and fiftie thousand Pardawos. 1653 H. Cocan tr. 
Pinto’s Trav. iv.g wo hundred Pardaos, which are worth 
three shillings and nine pence a piece of our coyn, 1662 

. Davies tr. Mandelslo’s Trav. 107 Six Tanghes make a 

ardai. 3858 Simmonps Dict. /1ade, Pardo, a money of 
account of Goa..of 4 or 5 tangas, and worth ahout 2s. 6d, 

Farde, pardee: see PaRDIE. 

Parded (padéd), 2. [f. Parp! + -Ep2,.] 
Spotted like a pard. 

1806 J. GraHaMe Birds Scot. 39 How prettily, upon his 

aided breast, ‘Ihe vividly contrasted tints unite. 1870 

ock 7ext. Faér.1. 225 Giraffes. .with their long necks and 
parded skins. i ee . 

[+ ardelun, a little pard (Wyclif Dez. xiv. 5); 
an error; see s.v. CAMELION. ] 

Pardenystour: see PARDONISTER. 

| Pardessus (pardas#). Ods. [F., ‘a man’s 
overcoat’, sb. use of far-dessus adv., ‘over-above’.] 
A name for a kind ot lady’s cloak, worn ¢1850-60. 

18s0 Harfer's Mag. 1. 575 Pardessus of pink glacé silk.. 
edged wiih a narrow silk fringe. 1862 Azg. lt om. Dout. 
Mag. 1V. 237/2 ‘Uhe pardessus is composeu of black corded 
silk, trimmed with narrow velvet. | a 

Pardie (paz), perdie (poidz), zz. or 
adv, arch. Yorms: a. (3 par deu), 4-6 parde, 
(5 pardee), 5- pardie, 7-9 pardi, (5 par dy, 
6 pardye, 6, 9 pardy, 9 pardieu). £8. 4-6 
perde, (5 per dieu), 6 per de, (per dee, perdee, 

perdye), 6- perdie (perdy). [a. OF. par dé 
(13th c.), mod. pardzex (also colloq. fardz), by 
God.j A form of oath: =‘ By God!’; hence as an 
asseveration: Verily, certainly, assuredly, indeed. 
a. c1zg0 Becket 20,6 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 165 Nai par deu, 
nou3t a fote. c1385 CHaucer A/erch. Prol. 22 A good sire 
hoost I haue ywedded hee Thise monthes two and moore 
nal pardee [v.7. parde). 1413 Prlgr. Sowle (Caxton) 1, xv. 
(1859) 12 Parde, some wyght wy] haue vpon ine routhe. 
©1475 Rauf Coiljear 168 Vhe hous is myne, pardie. ¢ 1540 
J. Hevwoop Four P. P. Biijb, In that ye palmer as de- 
byte May clerely dyschange hin parde. 1630 WapsworTH 


PARDINE. 


Piler, ii. 10, 1 pardi demanding... how they could take such 
an oath.., they answered. 1754 Fiecpinc Fathers 1. ii, 
Pardie | Sir, your most humble servant. 1841 THACKERAY 
and Fun, Napoleon iii. 66 Not their deeds of arms alone, 
pardi. 1842 Tennyson Day Dream, Kevival iv,‘ Pardy’, 
return’d the king, ‘hut still My joints are somewhat stiff 
or so.’ [1843 Lytton Last Sar, 1. i, But, pardieu, he., 
knows all the Neviles by eye.) nA 

B. 1375 Barsour Bruce v. 545 Bot how that euir it fell, 
perde, I trow he sall the varrar be. 1470-85 Matorv Arthur 
1. cxxxvi, Perdé a twelve-moneth will be soone gone. 1548 
Upatt, etc. Eras. Par. Fohn xix. 115 A place perdye 
detestable. c15so Bate K. Fohkan (Camden) 81 Symon of 
Swynsett my very name is per dee. 1602 Snaks. Ham. i, 
ii. 305 For if the King like not the Comedie, Why then 
belike he likes it not perdie. 1748 Tomson Cast, /ndol.1. 
xxi, Not to move on, perdie, is all they can. 1858 Kincstey 
Red King 32 There's Tyrrel as sour as I, perdie. 

Pardine (pa‘idsin), a. rare. [f. L. pard-us 
Parp!+ -1xzE} Of or pertaining to the pari. 

1859-63 Woop /lustr. Nat. Hist. 1,182 The Marbled Cat 
pariakes more of the proverbial pardine spotted character. 

Pardo: see Paxpao. 

Pardon (pauden, pa-id’n\, s¢.1 Forms: 3-4 
perdun, pardun, 3- pardon; also 4 perdune, 
4-5 per-, pardone, 4-6 perdon; per-, par- 
doun, -e, 5 pardown, -e. [MEK. a. OF. ferdun, 
pardun, pardon =Pr. perdo, Car. perdéd, Sp. perdon, 
Py. pervao, It. perdono, med.L.. perdonem, {. par- 
donner, late 1. perdondre (see next), assimilated 
in form to dénum gift.) gen. The act of pardon- 
ing or fact of being pardoned ; forgiveness. 

+1. Remission of something due, as a payment 
of any kind, a debt, tax, fine, or penalty. Ods. 

1390 Gower Conf. I. 115 Vhei.. His grace scholden go to 
seche .And pardoun of the deth beseche. 1444 Mol/ls of Parlt, 
V. 121/2 To rere the peyne or peynes of him or of hem so 
forfeted,..withouteneny pardon. 1449 /érd. 146/2 If eny 
suche persone..accept or take eny pardon of you, of the 
said Subsidie. 1461 /éid. 492/1 Grauntes, Relefis, amenis- 
shingez and pardons of Feefermes. 1536 Act 27 //en. VI//, 
c. 42 § 4 His mooste gracious pardonne and releasce of the 
said firste frutes and tenthe. i 

+b. Remission of sentence, granting of mercy, 
sparing. (Soin F.) Ods. rare. 

1555 \V. WatresaNn Fardle Facions i viii. 176 Withoute 
pardon, they kille him, and make a feaste with him. 

2. ‘he passing over of an offence without punish- 
ment; the overlooking of an offence and treatment 
of the offender as if it had not been committed ; 
forgiveness (but often more formal than this, and 


coloured by sense 4). 

1300 Cursor M. 1168, I am ouertan wit sli treson Pat 
i agh not to haf pardon. c1470 Henny Wallace v. 975 
Pardown he ast off whe repreiff befor. 1590 Spenser F. Q). 
1, xii. 18 Therefore I ought crave pardon, till I there have 
beene. 1603 Suaks. J/eas. for 11.101 1.173 Let me ask mn 
sister pardon. 1646 CraSHAW Delights of Aluses 109 Speak 
Her pardon cr her sentence ; only break Thy silence ! speak. 
1754 Hume //ist, Eng. (1812) I. 275 [Robert] craved pardon 
for his offences, and offered to purchase forgiveness by any 
atonement. 1875 J. P. Hopes Vrinc. Relig. xv. 47 Par- 
don, or forgiveness, is an act or feeling which frees the 
wrong-doer from the resentment of an offended person, or 
from outward penalty. 1887 Bowen Virg. dincid i 184 
To invoke Pardon for great transgressions. 

b. Theol. Forgiveness of sins. 

a@1300 Cursor Mf, 11002 Pe annunciaciun O crist, pat 
broght vs al pardun. ¢140a, Ywaine 4 Gaw, 857 Of his 
sins do him pardowne. 1§13 Douctas Enets 111. iv. 100 
Lot, with offerandis and eik devote prayer, Thai wald we 
suld perdoun and pece requier. 1699 Burnet 39 Art. xvi. 
(1700) 142 Our Saviour has made our pardoning the offences 
that others commit against us, the measure upon which we 
may expect pardon from God. 1742 Younc Wt. 7h. iv. 322 
A Pardon bought with Blood! 1836 J. Gitpert Chr. 
Atonem, Notes (1852) 370 Pardon supposes law and sin. 

3. £ccl, = INDULGENCE 3, b. 

¢1290 Becket 2421 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 176 Pe pope saf alle 
aa pat Pages wolden gon, Pat men nusten in Enge- 
onde suuych pardon non. a1300 Cursor M. 21614 (E-din.} 
Pe quene wip hir menie [went] apon pe fridai eftirwarde Of 

Edun [w.rr. pardun, -doun) for to serue hir parte. 1340 

AMPOLE P»", Consc. 3926 Pus pardon in purgatory availles, 
Als I tald. 1362 Lancu. P. Pd A. 1. 198 And jaf pardun 


for pons poundmele a-boute. 1380 Wvceuir Sed. Wks. IIT. 
pt Pis bischop of Rome..stire> men bi grete perdon to 
reke opynly Goddis hestis. 148: Caxton Aeynard (Arb.) 


17, I gyue to hem alle pardon of her penance and relece all 
theyr synnes. 1560 Daustr. Sleidane's Com. 1h, Lament- 
ing that the ignoraunt people, should be so far ahused as to 
put the whole trust of their salvation in pardons. 1840 tr. 
DAubignés [ist. Ref. (ed. 3) 1. 268 The penitent was 
himself to drop the price of his pardon into the chest. 

b. A church festival at which indulgence is 
granted ; the festival of the patron saint. 

1477 Eart Rivers(Caxton) Dictes1 The Jnhylee & pardon 
.-at the holy Appostle Seynt James in Spayne. 1483 
Caxton Dialogues 28/28 The procession of couentre; The 
ercon of syon shall he at the begynnyng of august. @1578 

ANDESAY (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.¥V.S.) E329 {The 
king] passit to Sanctandrois..and thair remanit quhill the 
Michallmas perdoun. 18407. A."1RoL.LoPe Suu. Brittany 
II. 300 Many of these are situated in villages where Pardons 
are held. 1859 JerHson Aritfany v. 62 To-day was the 
village * Pardon ”, and the whole population were assembled 
in the church to celehrate it. 

- Law. A remission, either free or conditional, 
of the legal consequences of crime; an act of 
grace on the part of the proper authority in a state, 
releasing an individual from the punishment im- 


posed by sentence or that is due according to law. 
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General pardon, a pardon for offences generally, or for 
those committed by a numher of persons not named indi- 
vidually. 

[1328 Act 2 Edw. I/I, c.2 De ceo que chartres de pardoun 
ont este si legierment grantees avant ces heures, des 
homicides, etc.) 1450 Rolls of Parlt. V.202/2 Your Letters 
of pardon under your grete Seale. 1473 /did. VI. 73/1 
Lettres of prive Seale, of Pardon generall or speciall. 1559 
Mirr, Mag., ¥. Cade xviii, With generale pardon for my 
men halfe gone. 1600 E. Iitount tr. Conestaggzo 314 Offer- 
ing to all such as were in the Iland a general! pardon in his 
Maiesties hehalfe, if they woulde yeeld. 1603 Suaks. J/eas. 
Sor M. Ww. ii. 75, I hope it is some pardon, or repreeue For 
the most gentle Claudio. 1611 Collection of Statutes 292h 
(anno 43 Eliz.) A generall pardon with many exceptions, 
as followeth. 1761 Hume /sist. Eng. (1812) V1. hv. 373 
‘lhe farmers and officers of the customs .. were afterwards 
glad to compound for a pardon by paying a fine of 150,000 
pounds. 1972 Junius Lett. \xvii. 3,6 He might have 
flattered himself . with the hopes of a pardon. 1809 Vom inxs 
Jacob's Law Dict. s.v., A Pardon, if pleaded, must be 
averred to be under the Great Seal: except a Statute Par- 
don, or what amounts thereto. i 

5. The document conveying a pardon: a. in 
sense 3; b. in sense 4. 

a ¢1386 Cuaucer /’ro/ 687 His walet [lay] hiforn hym 
in his lappe Bret ful of pardon comen from Rome al hoot. 
1542-5 Buinktow Lament. (1874) 100 ‘Lheir pardons, and 
other of their tromperye, hath bene bought and solde in 
Lombard strete. 1657 Mitton P. Z. 11. 492 Then might ye 
see,. Indulgences, Dispenses, Pardons, Bulls, The sport of 
Winds. «. 1603 SHAKs. S/eas. for A/. ui. iv. 152 Signe me 
a present pardon for my brother. 1879 Dixon !Vindsor 1. 
xxii, 231 The king sent him a full pardon for his past 
offences. 

6. (in weakened scnse, from 2.) The excusing of 
a fault or what the speaker politely treats as one; 
courteous forbearance or indulgence; allowance; 
excuse; acquittance of blame. Often in phrases of 
polite apology, esp. in JZ beg your pardon, a 
courteous form of expressing dissent or con- 
tradiction, = ‘Excuse me’; e.g. ‘I beg your 
pardon, it was not so’; and interrogatively =‘ I do 
not catch what yon say’, or ‘ what you mean’, 

1548 Forrest Pleas. Poesye 62 Perdon I haue askte for 
my syniplenes. 1607 Mipvietox Jichkaelm. Term i, iii. 
283 Yet, under both your pardons, I'd rather have acitizen. 
1676 Wycurrtey #2. Dealer uu. i Whs. (Reldg.) 116/2 
Captain, I beg your pardon: you will not make one at 
ombre? 1808-7 J. Bexesroua Miseries Hum, Life (1826) 
vil, xxvill, Endeavouring in vain to hear a person's. question 
addressed to you; and after repeatedly saying ‘I beg your 
pardon, Sir’, &c. . still not hearing him. 1873‘L. Carrow’ 
Thr, the Louking-Gl. vil, ‘I beg your pardon?’ said Alice. 
*It isn’t respectable to beg’, said the King. ‘I only meant 
that I didn’t understand ’, said Alice. 

tb. Leave, permission. Oés. 

1548 Upatt, etc. Erasm. Par, Acts xxvi. 84 Thou haste 
pardon to speake for thy selfe. 1602 Suaks. //am. IW. vit. 
46, I shall (first asking your Pardon thereunto) recount th’ 
Occasions of my. returne. 1606 — Ant. 4 Cl. u1. vi. 60 
My Lord Marke Anthony .. acquainted My greeued eare 
withall; whereon I begg’d His pardon for returne. 

te. Atlowance er defect, toleration. Odés. 

1607-12 Bacon fss., Beauty (Arb.) 212 Noe youth can be 
comely, but by pardon and by considering the youth, as to 
make vpp the comelynes. @1639 Wotton Surv Edue. 
Ep. Ded., A s.ight Pamphlet, about the Elements of Archi- 
tecture hath been entertained with some pardon among 
iny Friends, 

+7. ‘A plea in law by which land was claimed 
under a giftspecial ’ (Editor /%empion Corr.). Obs. 

1489-90 Pluiptou Corr. (Camden) 91 Fech your pardon 
& my ladyes, & send them both. /6z¢/. 146 Vhey have made 
search in the Escheker for the perdon that was pledet. 
1sco /bicd. 147, | pled for your mastership x yere agoo 
a Perdon for Wolfe-hunt lands about Maunsefeild in Shir- 
wood; hy which plee ye clamed the land by fefement of 
my inaster, yore favher. 

8. atirib. and Coméb. (chiefly in sense 3), as 
pardon-bull, -monger, -office, -pedlar, + pardon- 
beads = pardoned beads: see PARDON v. 4; par- 
don-bell, a name for the angetus-bell (because 
special pardons werc formerly granted to those 
who on hearing it recited the anyelus correctly) ; 
pardon-chair, a confessional; pardon-screen, 
a screen around or iu front of a confessional; 
pardon-stall, a stall from which pardons are 
read, or in which confessions are heard (Lee Géoss. 
Lilurg. Terms 1877). 

1516 IW2l! of K, Simpson (Somerset ¥Ho.), A pair of *pardon 
beades. 1538 Br. SHaxton /njunct. in Burnet //ist. Ref. 
(1829) IT}. 11. 202 That the bell called the *Pardon, or Ave 
Bell,.. be not hereafter in any parte of my diocesse any 
more tollyd. 1872 Extacomne Sells of Ch. ix. in Ch. 
Bells Devon 433 The Pardon Vell was silenced by Shaxton, 
Bishop of Sarum, in 1538. 1556 OLpe Antichrist 74 Vhe 
*pardon hulls which they offre to sell for large money to 
men. 1570 Foxe A. & AV. (ed. 2)971/2 The vnordinate out- 
rage of those hys “*pardonmongers, whiche so excessiuely 
did pyll and pale the simple people. 1874-7 Wvuie //ist. 
Protestant. (1899) 257 The whole population of the place.. 
had come out to welcome the great pardon-monger. 1681 
Fiavet Right. M. Ref. 209 Gods faithfulness ..is as it were 
that *pardon-office fiom whence we fetch our discharges. 
165, RQUHART Kade/ais 1. L 10 Porters and *pardon- 
pedlars [ par/ounaires). 

+Pardon, sé.4 Vés. [app.corr.ofa native name. ] 
The wine obtatned from a species of palm on the 
Guinea Coast, app. Raphia vinifera, the wine from 
which is called by P. Keauvois (/Jore d Oware el de 


Benin, 1.77) Bourdon. Hence Pardon-tree, -wine. 
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1705 BosMAN Guinea xvi. 286 The third sort is drawn at 
Ancober, Abokroe, Axim..and goes by the name of Pardon. 
Ibid. 288 The Pardon-Trees grow like the Coco-nuts, though 
on a much thinner Stalk. /did. xxi. 438 Their Drink Water 
and Pardon-Wine. 

Pardon pa-idon, pa-31d’n), v. Alsos pardone, 
-donne, perdoun, 6 perdon. [a. OF. pardoner, 
perduner (11th c.), F. fardonner = Pr., Sp. per- 
donar, Pg. perdoar, It. perdonare, late L. perdonare 
(Carolingian Capit.) to grant, concede, remit, 
condone, indulge, f. L. fer- through + dondre to 
present, give, perh. after OHG. forgeben, Forcive.] 

tl. érans. ‘Yo remit or condone (something due, 
a duty, obligation, debt, fine, or penalty). Some- 
times with indirect (dative) obj. of the person. Ods. 

1433 Rolls of Partt. IV. 478/1 That the Bailliffs. .abbregge 
ne pardon no maner of duty that longeth to the seid 
Cominalte. ¢1465 Eng. Chron. (Camden 1856) 10 ‘The 
kyng pa.doneth the thy drawyng and hankyng, hut thyn 
hed shalle be smyte of atte tourhille. 1547 GarpinER in 
Burnet /77st. Ref. (1829) I}. 11. 163, | am by nature already 
condemned to die, which sentence no man can pardon, 1596 
Suaks. Alerck. V. iv. i. 374, | pardon thee thy life before 
thou aske it. 1605 — Leariv. vi. 111. 1639 Futter //oly 
iar in. xxv. (1840) 165 Who had their lives pardoned on 
condition tocleansethecity, 1643 PrvNNE Sov, Power Hart, 
1. 75 The King cannot pardon nor release the repairing of 
a Bridge or Highway, or any such like publike charges. 

2. To remit the penalty of (an offence); to pass 
over (an offence or offender) without punishment 
or blame ; to forgive. 

Pardon is a more formal term than forgive, being that 
used in legal language; also often in theology. 

a. With the oflence as 047,: sometimes with the 
offender as zndirect ob7., or governed by Zo. 

¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ay mon i. 47 Pardone theym the 
dethe of your sone. 1535-6 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 24 § 1 
No personne..shall have any power..to pardon or remitte 
any tresons..or any kyndes of felonnyes wliat so ever they 
he but that the Kinges Highnesse. .shall have the hole and 
sole power and auctoritie therof, 1602 //oz to choose good 
wife \. ili. in Hazl, Dodsiey IX. 90 On my knee I beg Your 
angry soul will pardon me ler death, 1621 Bisre £-rocd. 
xxiii. 21 Provoke him not; for he will not pardon your 
transgressions. 1759 Hume //ist. Eng. (1812) V. xliv. 418 
Her father would never have pardoned so much obstinacy. 
1861 J. A. ALEXANDER Gosfel Chr. xxvii. 369 God pardons 
nothing or He pardons all. 

b. With the offender as o4;. 

€1430 Sy'r Gener. ( Roxb.) 3239 And he pardoned Generides 
thoo Of al the wrathe hetwix hem twoo. 1450 Make. 
Paston in Leéf. 1. 115 The Duke of Suffolk is pardonyd, .. 
and is in the Kyngs gode grase. 1459 /‘aston Lett. 1. 499 
My maistr, whom lesu for his mercy pardonne. 1484 
Caxton Fables of /Esop u.x,1 praye the that thow wylt 

ardonne me of thoffense that | have done to the. @1533 

D. Berners //uon \xxxiv. 266, I holde you quyt..& pardon 
you of all myn yll wyll. 1611 Bipie 2 Atags v. 18 In this 
thing the Lord pardon thy seruant. 174x RicHaRDsoN 
Pamela (1824) 1. 103 Pardon you! said he, What! when 
aoe don’t repent? 1754 Hume //ist. Eng. (1812) I. vi. 321 

‘hatthe adherents of each should be pardoned. 184: LANE 
Arab. Nts.1. 82 Pardon me, and kill me not, and so may 
God pardon thee. : 

c. abso’. Yo grant pardon or forgiveness. 

a 1450 Aut. de la Tour (1868) 138 Lut for no amoneste- 
ment..she wolde not pardone. 1611 Biste /sa. Iv. 7 Hee 
will abundantly pardon. 

d. To put away by pardon. (nonce-zse.) 

1875 J. P. Horrs Princ. Relig. xv. 48 We cannot pardon 
away a wound or forgive away a disease. 

3. To make courteous allowance for; to excuse: 


&. a fact or action. 

1526 /’tler, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 2, I beseche you to 
pardon my boldnes. 1605 Charman Adé Fooles Plays 
1873 I. 136 Ladie, youle pardon our grosse bringing up? 
1648 Hamilton | ape: s(Camden) 194 Pardon my impatience. 
1761 Hume //ist. Eng. (1812) VI. 405 You will be pleased to 
pardon my infirniity 1847 Tennyson Princess 11. 289 My 
needful seeming harshness, pardon it. . 

b. a person ; formeily esp. in asking to be ex- 
cused from doing something (now excise nte: see 
Excuse v. 7). 

1509 Hawes ast. Pleas. xx. (Percy Soc.) 98 To pardon 
me of my rude wrytyng. 1570 Foxe dA. 4 Js. (ed. 2) 
2291/1 Her graces Cooke aunswered: my Lord, I will neuer 
suffer any straunger to come. .. He [Ld. Chamberlain) sayd 
they should. But y® Cooke said, his Lordship should pardon 
hym for that matter. 1599 Snaks. A/ueh Ado u. i. 131 Beat. 
Will you not tell me who told you so? ene. No, you 
shall pardon me. 1603 — A/eas. for J. 1m. li. 142 Duke. 
What (I prethce) might be the cause? Luc, No, pardon: 
‘Tis a secret must bee lockt within the teeth and the lippes. 
1764 Foote Patron im. Wks. 1799 I. 359 My hand! what, 
to a poet hooted, hissed, and exploded | You must pardon 
me, Sir. 1795 ANNA Sewarp Left. (1811) 1V. 81 Pardon 
me from dwelling so long on this sadtheme, 1849 Macavtav 
Uist. fing. vi. UH. 46 Men who had been so long.. oppressed 
might have heen pardoned if they had eagerly seized the 
first opportunity A eters -Tevenge. 

+4. Lect. To hallow (beads) so that pardon or 
indulgence for sins was attached to their use. Oés. 

1524 Will of R. Hatlay (Somerset Ho.), Beads &c. 
pardoned at Sion. 1553 Gecon Relig. Rome Wks. (1564) 
iu. 358b, To all good christen people disposed to say our 
Ladyes psaulter..on any of these beades, the which bene 
pardoned at the holye place of Shene, shal haue ten 
thousande yeres of pardon. ; 

Hence Pa:rdoned /f/. a.; Pardoning vi. sé. 
and ff/. a. ; 

1530 Patscr. 251/2 Pardonyng, pardounauce. 1547 Homt- 
Hes 1. Good Wks. WM. (1859) 59 All things which they had 
were called holy, holy cowls, holy girdles, holy pardoned 
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beads. 1678 Soutn Seri. 11. x. 379 That solid and sub- 
stantial Comfort .. which Pardoning-grace, .. for the most 
part, never gives. 1692 Lutrrett Srief Rel. (1857) 11. 347 
One of the witnesses against him, being a pardoned robber. 
1828 Scott F. AL, Perth xxii, Thou thyself shalt preach up 
the pardoning of injuries. 1896 Acadenty 12 Dec. 520/1 
Reformers. .whose essential integrity of intention wins for 
them at last a pardoning respect. 


Pardonable (pa:idenab'l), a. [a. F. pardon- 
nable (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. pardonner: see 
Pannon v. and -ABLE.] ‘That can be pardoned or 
forgiven, admitting of pardon; excusable. 

a. Said of an offence. 

1548 Ubatt., etc. Erasmz. Par. Mark iii. 23 Erroure and 
ignoraunce are pardonable. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 285 
P 3 Such little Blemishes..we should..impute to a pardon- 
able Inadvertency. 1800 Med. Frnl. 111. 361 It is a very 
pardonable-error. 1876 Tennyson //aro/d 1. i, Of all the 
lies that ever men have lied, Thine is the pardonablest. 

b. Of an offender (or his condition). Now vare. 

1638 Baxer tr. Balzac’s Lett, (vol. [11118 The Italian 
women are more pardonable than the French. 1803 JANE 
Porter Thaddeus (1826) I]. iii. 68, 1 dare say your 
daughter is pardonable. 1846 Trencu A/frac. vil. (1862) 
195 To bring the culprit to a free confession, and so to put 
him in a pardonable state. 

Hence Pa‘rdonableness; Pa‘rdonably adv. 

a1643 Lp. FALKianp, etc. /xfallibility (1646) 48 This 
difficulty of using this ineanes, (and so pardonablenesse of 
erring). 1674 Boyte Excell. Theol. 1. i. 23 The Stoicks 
absurdly .(but much more pardonably than .. Mr. Hobbs) 
would have men to spring up lke mushrooms out of the 
ground. 1871 L, SrerHen Playgr. Eur. (1894) v. 132 Our 
thoughts pardonably concentrated themselves on the .. 
question of food. 1892 Chamb, Frnt. 13 Aug. 514/2A convic- 
tion of that neighbour's pardonableness. . 

+Pardonance. Oés. rarve—'. [a. OF. far- 
donance (12the.), -aznuce (Gower), t. pardonner 
to pardon: see -ANCE.] Pardoning; a pardon. 

1413 Pilger. Sowle (Caxton) t. xxxiv. (1859) 40 This present 
pardonaunce is iny yeft. 

Pardonee (paidonz). [f. Parpon v. + -EE.] 
One who is pardoned; the recipient of a pardon. 

1895 in Funk's Stand. Dict. ; 

Pardoner ! (padano1). Now only //zst. Also 
4-6 perdon-, (5 perden-); 5 -eer, 5-6 -are, 
-air, -ar. [In AF. fardoner; ¥. pardonnier 
(Palsgr.); f. PARDON sé. + -ER2 2: cf garden-er; 
also obs. F. pardonnaire in Rabelais.] A person 
licensed to sell papal pardons or indulgences. 

1362 Lanct. P. Pi. A. Prol. 65 Per prechede a pardoner, 
Ashe a prest were. c1380 Wyciir Eng. Wks. (1880) 154 Pere 
comep a pardoner wi? stollen bullis & false relekis. ¢1386 
Cuaucer Prol, 670 With hyin ther was a gentil Pardoner.. 
‘That streit was comen from the court of Rome, 1486 2, 
St. Albans F vij, A Lyeng of perdeneris. a1500 Colkelbie 
Sow 1. 120 A peruerst perdonair, And practand palmair. 
1536 Proclant. 11 Elvot's Gov. (1883) Life 124 Light persons 
called pardoners and sellers of indulgences. 1672 R. Witp 
Declar. Lib. Conse. 13 ‘The old Pardoner will never get 
Peter-pence enough here to buy hima pair of breecbes. 1706 
tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist. 16th C. M1. 1. ti, 18 The Complaints 
which the Faithful made of the Pardoners, 1808 Scott 
AMarit.1. xx, Or pardoner or travelling priest. 

Pardoner 2, [f. Parpon v. + -ER1} 2: cf. F. 
pardonneur,| One who pardons or forgives. 

1581 Fucxe in Confer. 11. (1584) N, Be present asa pardoner 
of our excesse. 1675 TRAHERNE Chr. Ethics 388 An injury 
forgiven is forgotten by him that did it, and the friendship 
continues at the expence, and to the honour and comfort of 
the pardoner. 1866 Miss Mutock Wodble Life xiii. 220{He} 
who is at once the Judge and the Pardoner of sinners. 

+ Pardonister. Oés. Forms: 4-5 pardon- 
ystre, -ter, pardenystour. [ME. Aardozzistre, 
app. repr. an Anglo Fr. *fardonéstre, by-form of 
*pardoniste: see -ISTER.] = Parvoner}, 

€1380 Antecrist in Todd Three Treat. Wyclif (1851) 147 Bi 
pardenystours & procuratours. x401 Pod. Poenzs (Rolls) 11. 
78, 1 trowe thou menys the pardonystres .that rennen so 
fast aboute. 1496 Dives & Paup. \W.de W.) vir. xix. 306/2 
Bothe the preest & the pardonyster be bounde to restytucyon. 

Pardonless (padanlés), a. [f. Parpon sé. 
+ -LESS] Without pardon; unpardonable. 

1567 Drant /lorace, Arte Poetrie Biijb, He..In one 
thinge ofte is perdonles. 1630 HeEywoop Rafe Lucrece Wks. 
1874 V. 218 My example Might in my seruants breed en- 
couragement So to offend..which were pardonlesse. 1857 
J. G. Rose tr. Virgil's Aeneid 83 \f that offence be pardon- 
less, then cast The living in yon main. 

+ Pa‘rdonous, a. Os. nonce-wd. [f. PARDON 
sb, + -ovS.] Abounding in pardon. 

1610 Maxcettuint 7riumphs Fas. [ 94 Thy Pardons are 
too pardonous, and thy Indulgences, have too much 
indulgence. 

Pardviche, -yche, obs. ff. PARTRIDGE. 

Pardute, -durable, obs. ff. PerpuRE, -ABLE. 

Pardy\e: see PaRDIE£. 

+ Pare, sb. Obs. rare. [f. Pane v1] 

1. That which is pared off; the paring or parings 


collectively. 

1430 Two Cookery-bks. 30 Take a part of Applys, & do 
a-way pe corys, & pe pare, 

2. A piece of turf, a sod. 

1651 tr. Beza's Fun. Verses on Calvin in Fuller Abel 
Rediv. 284 How happens tt that this is Calvins share, To 
lye under this little, unknowne pare? Is not this he who 
ivi did appeare, Decaying RKomes continued dread and 
eare 

Pare (pé1), v.1 Also 4-6 payre, 6 paire, 7-8 
pair. 


[a. F. pare-r to prepare, trim, dress, etc., | 
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‘also, to pare the hoofe of a horse’ (Cotgr.) :—L. 
pardre to make fit or ready: see PREPARE, ] 


I. +1. trans. To get ready, to prepare; to 
adom, deck out. Os. 

1392, 1444 [see ParinG vd. sb. x}. a 1400-50 Alexander 
4208 Quen it {a boat} was done at his diuyse & drajen ouer 
with hidis, Pared & Parreld at his pay, pickid & taloghid. 
a 1450 Kut. de la Tour (1868)67 It is synne to haue so mani 
diuerse clothes, and to do so moche coste to pare the foule 
body. 1617 MinsHeu Ductor, To Pare, to make readie, 


+2. To form, shape (or ?to cut). Ods. 

13.. Z.£. Alit. P. B. 1408 Lyfte logges ber-ouer & on 
lofte coruen, Pared out of paper & poynted of glolde 
[? golde]. /érd. 1536 A fust faylaynde be wryst, Pared on be 
parget, purtrayed lettres. 13.. Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 802 Pared 
out of papure purely hit semed. 

II. 3. Totrim by cutting off projecting, irregular, 
or superficial parts; to cut close to the edge so as 
to make even or neat; to cut away the outer edge 
or outside of (something), ¢.g. the skin or rind of 
(a frnit), in thin layers, slices, or flakes. 

€1320 Sir Tristr. 542 Bred pai pard and schare, Ynou3 pai 
hadde at ete. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxvi. (Baptista) 1099 
To payre ane apil & til eete. 1377 Lanci P. Pl. B. v. 243 
To wey pens with a peys, and pare pe heuyest. ¢1420 
Patlad. on Husb, vti. 2 At luyn a floor for thresshing thus 
thei make: They pare hit first, and lightly after gete Hit 
doluensmal. ¢1530 H. Ruoves 4, Nurture 171 in Babees 
Bk. 76 Your hands cleane, your nayles parde. 1530 Parser. 
252/1 Paryng yrone to parea horsehofe with. 1563 GoLpinG 
Cesar v1. (1565) 199 b, A |.ttel hill. .notably fortified, and on 
all sides, pared stepe. 1626 MiDDLETON A nything for Quiet 
Life ty. u, What a cursed wretch was I to pare my nails 
to-day! a Friday. 1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2124/4 Stolen.., 
about 350 of the best Kids, some ready pared. 1769 Mrs. 
Rarracp Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 215 Take some pippins, 

are, core, and boil them. 1855 Macautay //ist, Eng. xxi. 

V. 620 ‘The practice of paring down money..was far too 
lucrative to be so checked. 

b. Phrase oa pare to the quick, to cut away the 
epidermis, or other superficial part, so deep as to 
reach the ‘live’ or sensitive parts; to parc so as 
to hurt. Also fig. So ¢o pare too close ox near. 

1538 Etyot, Nesecare ad winum, to pare to the quicke, 
to touche the quicke in a mater. 1573 ‘'ussrR //zsé. (1878) 
8 Great fines so neere did pare me. 1598 CHapman /tiad 
To Rdr. (1865) 91, 1 entreat my.. Reader, that all things to 
the quick he will not pare. 1683 Burner tr. Afore's Utopia 
(1685) 14 Whon, to raise their Revenues, they pare to the 
Quick. 1708 Swiet Sacram. Test Wks. 1755 11. 1. 134 His 
claws pared to the quick. 1790 Han. More fedig. Hash. 
World (1791) 49 The prevailing mode of living has pared 
real hospitality to the very quick. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. 
Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 1. 452 The smith..proceeds at once to 
‘pare the corn out to the quick, till the blood starts’. 

ce. To prune by cutting off superfluous shoots 
(obs.); to reduce the thickness of (a hedge, etc.). 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. KR. xyu. xcviii. (Bodl. MS.) If. 
214 b/1 The apple tree waxib bareyne but he be pared and 
ischred. 1598 SytvesteR Du Sartas u. 1.1. Eden 86 He 
plants, he proins, he pares, he trimmeth round Th’ ever green 
beauties of a fruitfull ground. 1633 G. Hersert Temfle, 
Paradise iv, \\ hen thou dost.. with thy knife but prune and 
pare, Ey'n fruitfull trees more fruitfull are. 1884-5 Act 48 4 
49 Vict. c. 13 § 2 It shall be lawful .. to cut, prune, or pare 
tbe said hedge. 

4, To slice off the turf or other vegetation covering 
the surface of the ground. a. with the ground or 
land as object; esp. in phr. fave and burn, to cut 
the turf to the depth of two or three inches, and 
burn it, in order to use the ashes as manure, as is 
done in denshiring or burn-beating. 

1530 Parscr. 652/2 He hath pared his grounde, he loketh 
to have saffrone shortly. 176x Srerne Tr. Shandy IV. 
xxxi, The..expense of paring and burning and fencing tn 
the Ox-moor. 1789 77ans. Soc. Arts Vil. 40 Seventeen 
acres were pared and burned in 1779. ¢1830 Glouc. Farin 
Rep. 14 in Libr. Usef Knowl. Husb. V1, When the saint- 
foin plants begin to fail, which is about the sixth year, the 
land is pared, and burned, and sown to turnips. 

b. with the turf as obj (cf. 6). 

1577 B. Gooce /eresbach'’s Husb. (1586) 20 They cast into 
their Foldes suche Turues pared from the grounde. 1704 
Dict. Rust. et Urb. s.v. Burning, With a Breastplayt ‘to 
pare off the Turff. 1846 in J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) II. 181 This system of culture consists in paring off 
the grassy sward or surtace of the land, with an instruinent 
called a breastplough,..the turf... pared off betng burnt. 

5. To reduce (a thing) by cutting or shaving 
away; hence, to reduce or diminish little by little ; 
to bring dow in size or amount. Also adso/, 

1530 Patscr. 701/2, I shave, 1 pare away any thing by 
thynne portions. 1643 Mitton Divorce . xx. Wks. (1851) 
11g We never leave subtilizing and casuisting till we have 
straitn’d and par'd that liberall path into a rasors edge to 
walk on, between a precipice of uinieceseaty mischief on 
either side. 1721 Ramsay Poet's Wish i, ‘Vay and ‘I'weed’s 
smooth streams, Which gentily, and daintily, Pare down the 
flow’ry braes. 1825 in Cobbett Rur. Rides (1885) 11. 16 
They pare down the wretched souls to what is below gaol 
allowance. 1864 Bowen Logic ili. 57 To pare down the 
complexity and redundance of rhetorical expression. 

6. To cut, shave, or shear off or away (an outer 
border, surface, rind, or skin, a projection; formerly 
also, any part on the outside of something). 

1387 Treyisa //igden (Rolls) 1V. 47 Pere the Affres closed 
hym [Regulus] ina strei3t tree..and parede of his y3e liddes. 
c 1400 Laud Troy Bk. 13407 He pared her chekesal aboute, 
That al here tethe fellen oute. c¢1420 Patlad. on Hus, 1. 
532 Now is to repare Rosayres olde & drynesse of to pare. 
14.. Str Beues 1097/3939 (MS. M) Halfe the helme he can 
pare: Than inyght men se his hede bare. 1530 Patscr. 


PAREGMENON. 


652/2 Pare your crust away, farés la crouste de vostre 
Payn. 1613 Huywoop Silver Age 1. i. Wks. 1874 ILI. 90 
Whose head wee by Mineruaes aide par’d off. 1686 Horneck 
Crucif. Fesus xviii. 536 Let them pare away that poysonous 
rind. 1787 WinTER Syst. //usb. 105 Where ants inhabit, 
their hills should be pared off. 1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. 
xxi, IV. 623 ‘Vo pass a halfcrown, after paring a pennyworth 
of silver from it. 1885 A/anch. Weckly Times Suppl. 
20 June 4/3 The edges are pared off by the old-fashioned 
bookbinders’ plough. 
b. fig. To cut off or remove. 

1549 CovERDALE, etc. Erasin. Par. Col. ii. 5b, Nor haue 
ye a hile piece onlye of tbe carnall man pared awaye. ¢ 1610 
Sir J. Metviz, Wem, (1735) 401 Conditions and Articles 
might be added and pared at the Pleasure of their Friends. 
1649 Jer. Taytor Gt. Exenp. Pref. § 47, 1 was diligent to 
remarke such doctrines, and to pare off tbe mistakes. 21677 
Barrow Serm, Wks. 1716 1. 10 Paring away the largest 
uses of wealth, 1883 Annie Tuomas JJod. Housewsfe 32, 
I did not see bow it was possible for me to pare and prune 
off any more of our expenses. 

e. To make or form by paring or cutting away. 

1708 J. Puitirs Cider 1. 27 Slow house-bearing snails, that 
creep O’er the ripe fruitage, paring slimy tracts In the sleek 
rinds. 1713 WARDER /7ue Amazons (ed. 2) 12x To pare 
away witb a sharp Chizel a place for the Slider. 

Hence Pared (péeid, poet. pée'réd) ppl. a. 

c14go Promp. Parv, 384/1 Paryd, as breede, decrustatis. 
c1500 For to serve Ld. in Babees Bk. 367, iiij or v loves of 
paryd brede. 1597-8 Be. Hatt Sad. 1. ii 89 Not his pared 
nayle will he forego. 1855 Macauray //ist. Eng. xxi. 1V. 
643 Huge heaps of pared and defaced crowns and shillings. 

+ Pare, v.2 Ubs. [Shortened from compare.] 
intr. To ‘ compare’, admit of comparison, 

c1430 Pilger, Lyf Manhode u. civ. (1869) 114 Pat j haue 
prys of alle, and pat noon be paringe to me. 

Pare, obs. form of Parr sé.1 and v.2, PEAR. 

Parea, obs. form of PaRIAH. 


Pareable (pérab’l), a. rave. [f. PARE v.1 + 
-ABLE.] That can be pared or cut off. 

¢ 1449 Pecock Repr.u. ty. 160 The yuel..is pareable and 
kutteable awey. 

|i Parecerisis (pare*krisis). Path. [mod.L., f. 
Pana-l 1 + Gr. éxxpiois secretion. In mod.F. 
pareccrise.| Improper or disordered secretion. 

1857 in Mayne Exfos. Lex. 

Pureche, -chen, obs. form of PaRIsH, -EN. 


+ Pare-drial. Ods. rave. [f. Gr. wapedpia a 
sitting beside + -aL: cf. next.] = next. 

1652 GAULE Magastrom. 270 He had a devil his paredrial 
or assessor. 

|| Pare-drus. Ods. rare. [late and med.L., 
a. Gr. mdpedpos sitting beside, one who sits beside, 
an assessor, f. map(a- beside + pa seat.] One 
who sits beside; a familiar spirit. 

{1603 Hottanp Plutarch Explan. Wds., Assistants he had 
twaine, named Paredrz, who sat in commission with him.] 
a 1641 Be. Mountacu Acts & AZon. ili. (1642) 161 Witcbes.. 
having Familiar Spirits, Paredros, Assisters to. .thein. 

+ Paregal, peregal, cz. andsé. Obs. Forms: 
a. 4 parigal, -agal, (paringal(le, -ingale, pa- 
ruyngal, paimyngalle), 5-6 paregall, 6 -egale, 
7 -egal. 8. 4 perigal(e, 4-7 peregalil, 5-6 
-egalle, (5 perengale, peringall), 6 perigall, 
(perregal). [a. OF. farigal, paringal, paregal, 
peringal (12thc. in Gouef.):—L. type *Peregual-em, 
f. Zer- through, thoroughly + wgua/-2s Equal. 
Britton, m1, xx. § 4, has the deriv. sb. Aerigalté. 
With peringale, cf. 2ightingale fromOE. nthtegale.] 

A. adj. 1. Fully equal; equal (esp. in power, 
rank, value, or the like). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 776 (Coit.) He dos it for he ne wald 3ee 
were Parigal [Gé¢t. paringale} til him ne pere. did. 2096 
Pof be werld es..Delt..in thrin parteis principale, Pe partes 
er noght perigale. ¢ 1374 Cuaucer 7roylus y. 840 His herte 
ay wip pe firste and wip be beste Stod paregal to dorre don 
that hym leste. ¢1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 64 
Alexander, kepe by most noble saule hegh, and to angeles 
perengale. ¢1450 Merlin 163 Thei heilde hem peryngall. 
1513 Douctas xe%s vi. xiv. 50 Schynand with elyk armes 
paregale. a1548 Hatt Chrox., Hen. VII 44 Although tn 
degree they were not peregall with these great lordes. 1636 
Fascic. Florum § 273.63 All goodly fair, in years, all Peregall. 

b. Adequate; adequately qualified, worthy. 

14.. Hoccteve Aungeles Song ii. Wks. (E. E. ‘1. S$.) 11. 
p. xlvii, No praisyng is, bat may be peregall. c1s60 A. 
Scott Poems (S.T.S.) vil. 20 Wald God pat I wer perigall, 
Vnder pat redolent ross to rest ! : 

qj 2. catachr. Equal to any other; of the highest 
rank or standing. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 274 Our noble Eliza- 
beth, prince peregall, paramount and paragon. /d/d. 236 
An absolute statesman paramount, peregall {1612 ‘I. Jamis 
Jesuits’ Downf. 66 Paregal). P 

B. sé. One who is fully equal to another in 
some respect; an equal, peer, match. 

€1395 Plowman's Zale 130 That holdeth no man_ his 
peringall. 1399 Laxci. Rich. Redeles 1. 71 Poru partinge 
of 3oure powere to 3oure paragals 14 9 Sir Benes 104/2138 
(MS. S.) At hoom y am his parmyngalle {V. paruyngal; C. 
In hys contre y am hys pere}. 1513 Douctas seis tx. x. 
1s2 Nor na disdene at the sal haue, suythly, To be hys 
peregallintoarchery. @1555 LyNnpesay 7ragedy 45 Duryng 
my tyme, I had no perigall. 1602 Marston Aut. & Alet, 
tur. Wks. 1856 1. 39 Sa/. How lik’st thou my suite? Cat. 
All, beyond all, no peregal. 

|| Pare-gmenon. Afet. [mod.L., a. Gr. sapny- 
pévov derived, neuter of perf. pple. pass. of mapa-yew 
to lead aside, changes] (See quot.) 


PAREGORIC. 


1678 Pwitties (ed. 4), Paregmenon..in Rhetorick, is a 
Figure in which are words conjoyned, which are derived 
one of another, as Discreet, Discretion. 


Paregoric (perigerik), 2. and sé. Also § 
para-. [ad. late L. parégoric-us, a. Gr. mapy- 
~yopix-és encouraging, soothing, f. map7yopos con- 
soling, soothing, f. mapa- Para-1 beside, on the 
side of + -ayopos in sense ‘speaking’, f. dyopa 
assembly of the people; cf. dyopevew to speak in 
the assembly. In F. pardgorigue.] __ ; 

A adj. Of medicines: Assuaying pain, soothing. 

1684 tr. Bonel’s Merc. Conrpit. vi. 190 The fury of the bloud 
is restrained .by a paregorick draught of Diacodium. 1744 
BerKecey Sirts § 75 It (tar-water) is..botb paregoric and 
cordial. 1784 I’. Covsy in Afed. Commun. II. 18, I directed 
a paregoric draught to be taken at night. ; 

b. spec. Paregoric elixir, a camphorated tincture 
of opium. flavoured with aniseed and benzoic acid. 

Formerly, also, the ammoniated tincture of opium (Scofcdr 
paregoric elixir); see Buchan Dout, Afed. ed. 1790, App. 698. 

1751 Stark tr. Meads Met. Precepts v. 113 Of all this tribe 
{anodynes] I know no better medicine than the paragoric 
elixir, 1857 Mayne Exfos. Lex., Paregoric Elixir, name 
for the Finctura opii cainphorata, or English paregoric 
elixir, to distinguish it from the 7tactura opit ammoniata, 
which was formerly also called paregoric elixir. 1893 in 
Syd. Soc. Lex. 

B. sé. A medicine to assnage pain, an anodyne. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Auodynes..are sometimes 
also called Paragoricks. 1780Grant in PAil. Trans. LXX. 
129 Taking only a paregoric at night. 1815 Mr. Fohu 
Deeastro 1. 36 This acted like a paregoric for a little time. 

b. sfec., inthe British Pharmacopoeia =/’aregoric 


clixtr: see A. b. 

1875 tr. von Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. 1. 4537 The above men- 
tioned mixture of paregoric and wine of opium. 1885 ‘ F. 
Anstey’ Tinted Venus xv. 180, I never sell paregoric to 
children, 1892 Darly News 1 Nov. 6/5 In the third reprint 
of the{Britisb Pharmacopceia], issued in November, 1838, the 
Council drew attention 1n a prefatory notice to their inser- 
tion of paregoric—on page 411. 1898 dllbutt's Syst. Aled. 
V. 154 We endeavour .. to relieve cough, particularly at 
night, by paregoric and other anodynes. 

+Parego‘rical, 2. Obs. [See -icau.] = prec. A. 
1657 Tomutnson Renou's Disp. 113 Some are Paregoricall 

or leniating. 1657 B.W. Z.xfert Phisictan 66 Diaphoretical 
and Paregorical Medicines. 

+ Pareil, 2. and sé. Ols. Forms: 5 pareille, 
-eile, -eylle, parelle, parail, parayl, -lo, -lle, 6 
pareyl, 7 pareil. [a. F. parer/ adj. and sb., like, 
equal (12th c. in Tlatz.-Darm.) = Pr. paredh, Sp. 
parejo, It. parecchio ‘ equal, euen, like’ (Florio) :— 
late pop.L. *Jariculum dim. of par equal.] 

A. adj. qual. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur v. ii, Vnto yow is none lyke ne 
areylle in Crystendome. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg., Who 
1s he that is founde paraylle or lyke 10 thys sacrefyse. 1610 
G. Fretcuer Cérrist’s Vict. 1. Ixxvili, Was never sight of 
pareil fame. : 

B. sé. a. Equality. b. A mate, fellow, com- 
panion. ec. An equal, a match. 

@1450 Kut. de fa Tour (1868)61 She beleuid for to haue 
pareille to God. ¢1460 J.Russete bk. Nurture 343 Suffere 
youre parelle to stond stille to be botom. c1495 Apitafz, 
etc. in Skedton's Wes. (1843) I1. 392 Whos paray! alyue thou 
can not fynde. 1512 //edyas in Thoms Prose Kou. (1828) 
II. 51 He ne knewhis pareyl in prudence of understanding. 
1638 Jer. Tavior Seru:. Anniv, Gunpowder Tr.7 We shall 
quickly finde out more then a pareil for S. Iames and 
S. Iohn the Boanerges of my Text. 

Pareil, obs. form of PARNEL. 

Pareira (paréera). [ad. Pg. parreira vine 
trained against a wall; whence farreira brava 
wild climbing vinc, the name given to the Brazi- 
lian plant.) A drug made of the root of a Brazilian 
shrub, used in disorders of the urinary passages. 
Originally understood to be the root of the climbing 
shrub Crssampelos Pareira or ‘ Velvet-leaf’, the 
parreira brava of the Portugucse, whence the 
Name; now said to be that of a different shrub, 
Chondrodendron tomentosum; the ‘ Velvet-lcaf’ 
being distinguished by some as Sfurfous Pareira. 

(The fact is that, historically, the latter is the »a/ pareira, 
‘pareira’ of pharmacy being a misnomer.) 

1715 Phil. Trans. XX1X. 365 The Parefra Brava isa 
Root which comes to us from Brazil by the way of Lisbon. 
1876 Harvey Mat. Med. (ed. 6) ‘a Pareira Brava is a climb- 
ing shrub indigenous in Brazil. 1880 Garrop & Baxter 
Mat, Med. 187 Pareira is a bitter tonic, like calumba, but 
scarcely ever used as such; it is thought to act as adiuretic. 
1887 Motoney Forestry W. Afr. 514 Paretra brava 
(Cissauipelos Pareira) Velvet-leaf or spurious Parcira. 

Pareis, Pareiss, obs. ff. Parisu, Paris. 

+ Parel, parail, sd. Os. Forms: 4 parail, 
-aille, 4-5 -aile, -ayl(e, 5 -ayll, -eylle, 6 par- 
relle, 6-7 parrell, -el, parel, -ell. [Aphetic form 
of ME. aparail, APPAREL, q. v.] 

1. Preparation, equipment: = APPAREL sé. 1. 

crq00 Laud Troy Bk. 17501 We schal come on suche 
parayle That. .Off his purpos schal he be rent. c¢ 1450 Coz. 

Alyst. xxv. (Shaks. Soc.) 246 Jewgys that knowytb the 

parayl..this matere to amende. 

2. A body of troops: = ARRAY 5d. 4. 

13.. Coer de L, 1644 Kyng Rychard wente, with hys 
parayle, To Marcyle they ganne ryde. 1gti-1z2 Act 3 
Hen. VHT, ¢. 3 Preamble, Much partey of the cominalte 


and parell of the Realme. .be not of power nor abilitie tobye 
tbeym longbowes, 
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3. Apparatus, outfit, furniture, tackle: = Ap- 


PAREL 56, 2, 3. 

1420 Chron. Vilod. 448 Pis cbapelle..w! alle be pareylle 
bt longede perto. 14.. in Tuudadle's Vis. (1843) 114 Or of hur 
bed was tber any perayle of gold or sylke. 1532 in Weaver 
Wells 1V ills (1890) 120 All the parell belongyn to the plowe. 

b. Clothing, array, attire: = APPAREL sé. 5. 

1377 Lanxcu. P. Pt. B. x1. 228 For his pore paraille and 
pylgrymes wedes. 1393 /6id. C. xm. 131 In pe parail of a 
pilgrim. axq00 Octontan 1680 Melk whyte armes, yn ryme 
I rede, Was hare parayle. @ 1547 SurREY sEneid 1. 337 A 
shining parel..of Tirian purple. 1647 Warp Sinip. Cobler 
14 Fling all bis old parrell after him. 

4. Ornament, decoration: =APPAREL sd. 7, 7b; 


cf. PARURE 1. 

1546 Juv Ch. Goods Yorksh., etc. (Surtees) 138 Two albes 
and parrelles {A/S. frauscript parrettes] of ymagerye. 1554 
Ludlow Churchw. Acc. (Cainden) 58 ltem, for porrelz for 
albis..vjd. 1698 Lond. Gaz. No. 3370/4 Stole.., one piece 
of. Cloth,..marked in the Parrel, 1 O H. 

b. A chimney-picce, mantelpiece. 

1532-3 in Bayley //ist. Tower London (1821) I. App. 
Pi, 1. xxix, Tbe settyng of vij. new parells in vij. chym- 
neys..ev'y parell’ v.fote in wydnes. 1541 in Rogers Agric. 
& Prices U1. 571/2 (Dartford) Parells of stone for chimneys. 
1845 Parker Gloss. Archit. (ed. 4), Parredl,. a chimney- 
piece; A set of dressings or ornaments for a fire-place. 

5. A preparation of eggs, etc. put into wine to 


refine it (see quots.). 

1594 Prat Fewell-hko. in. 66 Which parrell for the most 

art in one night will cause them [the wines] to fine. 21700 
Bh. E. Dict. Cant, Crew, J’arell, Whites of Eggs, Bay-Salt, 
Milk and Conduit- Water beat together, and poured into a 
Vessel of Wine..in order to Fine it. 1703 Art § Vyst. 
Vintners 14 Vhey make a Parell of burn'd Alum, Bay-Salt, 
and Conduit Water. 

6. (2) Cf. Appanen sb. 6. 

21330 Roland § }’. 196 Fele pousand of sarazines, Swibe 
hey3e of parail. 1390 Gowrr Conf. HII. 119 Lich to tuo 
twinnes of mankinde..So be thei bothe of o parail. ¢ 1400 
St. Adexius (MS. Laud 622) 27/165 To be chirche of seint 
Ronefas Wip pis maiden pai token pe pas, Pat heize was of 

araile, ¢éid, 56/810 He hidde pere noman sbulde ywite, 

is book of gode paraile. 1528 Paynet Salerne’s Kegiui. 
H, ‘he ruddier wines of the same parell are more nourysh- 
yng than white. 

. Naul. See PARREL. 

+ Pa‘rel, parail, v. Ols. Forms: 4 parayle, 
4-5 parail, § parael, parrail, -aille, parell, 
parele, parrel, 6 parall, 7 parel. [Aphetic form 
of ME. aparail, -ayle, APPANEL v., q. V.] 

1. trans. To prepare, get ready, put in order: 
= APPAREL v. 1. 

@ 1400-59 Alexander 480 Pis dere kyng..Flad parreld him 
a proude feste. /érd. 765 (Ashm.) He parrails (Dué/. ap- 
perels] bim a proude ost of princes & obire. 

b. To give a ‘parel’ to (wine) : see prec. 5. 

1615 Markuam Eng. //ousew. 1. iv. (1668) 113 Parel it 
with six Eggs, yolks and all, one handfull of bay salt, anda 
pint of conduit water to every parel. 

2. To clothe, dress, array, attire: = APPAREL 7. 5. 

¢ 3350 Fill. Palerne 1990 Al be pepul is parayled and 
passed tocherche. 1393 Lance P. #2. C. 1. 224 Ac mar- 
chauns metten with hym (Guile]..And parailed hym lyke 
here prentys. 14.. 7'omas of Erceldouue (ed. 1875) 94 But 
Iam a lady of anober cuntre, If 1 be parellid moost Bart, 


3. ‘Yo adorn, embellish: = APPAREL z. 7. 
} 


@ 1510 Douctas A. Harti. ix, And said he suld it parall 
all with fyn And fresche delyt, witb mony florist floure. 

Parel, -e, obs. forms of PEkIL. 

|| Pare-leon. Gram. Obs. [mod.L., a. Gr. mapéa- 
kv, pr. pple. of mapéAxev to draw asidc or along, 
spin out, prolong.] (See quot.) 

1678 Puuttirs (ed. 4), Paredcon, Protraction,a figure wherein 
a word orsyllable is added to the end ofanotber, as Waznav1, 
Etiaunuun., 

Parelectronomy (pzrilektrpnémi). Physio/, 
[ad. F. parélectronomee, {. Gr. nap(a- PARA-? against 

+ ELEcTRO- elcctric + -vopyia, f. vépos law, etc.] 
(See quot. 1893.) Hence Parelectrono'mic a., 
pertaining to or marked by parelectronomy. 

1877 Rosmentuat Afuscles & Nerves 208 Called parelectro- 
nomy be E. du Bois-Reymond, because it differs from the 
usual electric action of muscles. 1878 Foster Péys. 1. ii. 
§ 2. 52 It is not until this parelectronomic layer, as he calls 
it, has been removed..that tbe natural current can manifest 
itself in its proper strength. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Par- 
electronomiy, naine eoened by Du Bois Reymond to the 
weakened condition of the electrical current of muscle, while 
the natural transverse section at the tendinous ends is inain- 
tained. ‘he condition is due to the presence of an opposite 
current across the natural transverse section. 

Parelie, Parelion: sec PARHELION. 

Parell,-e,var. PAREIL, PAREL Ods.; obs. f. PERIL. 

Parellic (pare'lik),a. Chem. [f. Bot. L. paredla, 
{. F. parelle, formerly pareele, ad. med... paratella, 
name of a plant.] In Sarellic acid (C,H,O,), 
obtained from a crustaceous lichen, Lecanora 
Parella; also called Pare‘llin. Hence Pare-Hate, 
a salt of parellic acid. 

1866-77 Watts Dict. Chent. 1V. 355 Parellic acid or 
Parellin, .. Parellic acid forins colourless needles, very 
slightly soluble in cold water, soluble in alcohol and in ether. 
«.Parellate of barium..isa white powder insoluble in water. 


+Pa‘relling, 74/. st. Obs. Also 5 parral-, 
5-7 paral-, [f. PAREL v. and sé, + -inG1.] The 
action of the verb PAREL; preparation, equipment, 
arraying, etc.; also coxcr. equipage, furniture, | 
apparatus (= PAREL sd. 3). 


PARENCHYMA. 


1496 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1. 322 For xxxti sparris, 
to mak a paraling of ak for the gunnys. 1505 /éid. IIT. 142, 
viij dosan of rauchteris to be coyts in the schip and paraling 
gif tha com to ony segis. 1665 J. Wess Stone-Heng (1725) 
88 The upright Stones..retain their Angles, Arras, and a 
Shew of paralling, conspicuous, fair, and perfect even to 
Admiration. 

b. adirih. in parelling staff, a stick used by 
vintners in ‘ parelling’ (see PAREL v. 1b), 

1594 Piat Fewel-ho. 11. 68 A hazell sticke of the bignesse 
ofa good cudgell,. .(the Vintners call it their parrelling staffe). 
1703 Art § Adyst. Vintners 16 Vhey add more Wine, and 
sur them together in a Half-1ub, witb a Parelling staff. 

Paremayn, obs. f. PEaRMAIN, kind of apple. 


|| Parembole (paremtdlz). Ret. [a. Gr. 
napepBodn insertion, interpolation, parenthesis, 
etc., f. map(a- Para-1! 1 + €Body throwing in, 
insertion.] A kind of parenthesis: see quot. 1753. 

(1658 Harrincton Preog. Pop. Gout. Wks. (1700) 236 In 
which is contain’d the Parenibole or Courses of Israel before 
the Captivity.) 1753 Cuampens Cycl. Supf., Parembole, 
Mapeueoay, in rhetoric, a figure wherein something relating 
to the subject is inserted in the middle of a period. All the 
difference betwren the farembole and parenthesis, accord- 
ing to Vossius, is, that the former relates to the subject in 
hand, whereas the latter is foreign to it. 

Parement, vaniant of PARAMENT Ods. 

||Parempto:sis. Ake. [a. Gr. napéprraais 
irruption, insertion, f. map(a- beside + éumrwors 
falling in, incidence.] = !’AREMBOLE. 

{1706 Praittirs (Kersey), Parenpiosis ..a Grammatical 
Figure when a Letter is added in the middle of a Word.] 
1842 Branpe Dict. Sct. ctc. s.v. Parembole, It is also called 
paremptosis, and is a species of parenthesis. 

Parence, obs. f. parents, pl. of PARENT 5, 


|| Parencephalon (pzrense‘falgn).  Avat. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. map(a-, PARA-1 1 + éyépadoy, -os 
brain, ENcernaLon; cf. Gr. mapeyxepadis cere- 
bellum.] The cerebellum. Hence || Parencepha- 
litis (-ai'tis) [-1r1s], inflammation of the cere- 
bellum; Parence*phalocele (-s/l) [Gr. «7Aq_ tu- 
mour], hernia of the cerebellum. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. I, Pareucephalos, the same 
as the Cerebellum. 1706 Puuties, Pareucephalos. 1842 
Duncutson Med. Lex., Jareucephalocete, hernia of the 
cerebellum; a very rare disease. 1857 Mayne L£.xfos. Le.v., 
Parencephaiitis. 

Parenchym, -me (parenkim). [ad. next, or 
a. F. parenchyme (1546 in Hatz.-Darm.).] =next. 

1669 W. Simpson //ydrol. Chym, 67 Obstructions in the 
very parenchym of that bowel. 1811 Pixxerion /'etra/. 
HI. 514 Fossile beds of a light marl, which contains leaves... 
whose fibres are in the most beautiful preservation, but 
whose parenchyme is black and carbonised. 1835 LixpLey 
introd. Bot. (1848) I. 50 Cellular tissue is frequently called 
Farenchym. 1880 R. C. Dryspace in Aled. Feup. Grut. 
Oct. 3 In the parenchyme of the organs. 

Parenchyma (pare‘gkima). Pl. parenchy-- 
mata. fa. Gr. wapéyxupa, -par-, lit. ‘something 
poured in beside’ (f. mapa- beside + €yxvpza in- 
fusion), used by Erasistratus in sense 1a below; 
the substance of the liver, lungs, etc. being 
anciently supposcd to be formed of blood strained 
through the blood-vesscls and coagulated.] 

1, Anat. and Zool. a. The special or proper 
substance of a gland or other organ of tae body, 
as the liver, spleen, kidneys, lungs, ete., as dis- 
tinguished from the connective tisstie or s/voma, 
and from muscular tissue or /les/ proper. (In 
qnot. 1682 applied to the connective tissue forming 
the true skin, as distinguished from the nerve- 
fibres distribtited through it.) 

1657 S. Purcuas Pol. Flying-{ns. 115 Physitians .. deter- 
mine the Parenchyma of the Liver to bee a certain flowing 
of blood, as if nothing else were there but coagulated blood. 
1664 Etuerence Cow. Revenge v. i, | .. fear that the 
parenchyina of the right lobe of the lungs..is perforated. 
1682 T. Gisson A nad, (1684) 13 The true skin..is made up 
of nervous fibres.. closely interwoven. .and of a parenchyina 
that fills up tbe interstices. 1783 W. Cutten /irsé Lines 
§ 293 Wks. 1827 II. 32 An inflammation of the parenchyina, 
or substance of viscera. 1893 ‘Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v., Uhe 
parenchymata of glandular organs are vascular. 

b. The soft tissue composing the general sub- 
stance of the body in some invertebrates, as sponges 
and certain worms ; spec. the undifferentiated cell- 
substance or protoplastn of unicellular animals. 

1665 R. Hooke A/icrogr. xxii. 138 In a Sponge, the Paren- 
chyma, it seems, is but a kind of mucous gelly. 1878 Bett 
Gegeubaur’s Conip. Anat. 106 The calcareous bodies (spicula) 
always lie in the connective tissue of the parenchyma. 
fbid. 131 Vhe body-parenchyma of this sporocyst becomes 
differentiated. 1881 Mivart Caf 9 Histology enables us to 
understand the structure and nature of the ultimate sub- 
stance or parenchyma of the body. ’ 

2. Bol. Tissue consisting of cells of approxi- 
mately equal length and breadth placed side by 
side, usually soft and succulent, and often with 
intercellular spaces; found in all the systems of 
tissues, but chiefly and typically in the fundamental 
or ground tissue, as in the softer parts of leaves, 
the pulp of fruits, the bark and pith of stems, etc.; 
hence sometimes used as a synonym for ‘funda- 
mental tissue’. (Distingnished from PRoSENCHYMA.) 

1651 Biccs ew Disp. % 79 Beginners must learn to dis- 
tinguish the bloud of plants, from their gore and Parenchyma 


PARENCHYMAL. 


or garhage. 1671 Grew Anat. Plants i. § 18 Next to the 
Cuticle {in a bean], we come to the Parenchyma...1 call 
it the Parenchyma. Not that we are so meanly to con- 
ceive of it, as if..it were a meer concreted Juyce. For it 
is a Body very curiously organiz'’d. /d/d. iv. § 7 The 
Parenchyma of the Leaf, which lies betwixt the Nerves, 
and..fills all up. 1786 Gextl. Mag. LVI. 1. 456 ‘hey niake 
corks of the parenchyma, the second bark of the black 
poplar. 1870 H. Macmuttan Bible Teach. vit 144 ‘Vhe 
green cellular substance, called parenchyma, which fills up 
all the interspaces in..leaves. 1875 Bennetr & Dyer tr. 
Sachs’ Bot. 78. 

3. attrib. and Coméb., as parenchyma-cell. 

1899 Atlbutt’s Syst. Med. V1. 249 Emboli of air, of fat 
and of parenchyma-cells, . 

Hence Pare‘nchymal, Parenchyma'‘tic ad7js., 
of, pertaining to, or consisting of parenchyma, 
parenchymatous; Parenchymati‘tis /ath., in- 


flammation of the parenchyma of an organ. 
1839-47 Topp Cycl. Anat. III. 485/2 The bloodvessels .. 
remain on the..*parenchymal aspect of the mucous tissue. 
1897 Allbutt’s Syst. Aled. \1. 1111 Probably they are 
actually derived from the parenchymal layer. 1651 Biccs 
New Disp. & 213 Vhe *parenchymatick Laboratorie of the 
Liver. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. ied. 4) 1V. 300 Inflamina- 
tion of the brain, and particularly .. parenchymatic in- 
flammation. 1857 Mayne Exfos. Lex.,*Parenchymatitis. 


Parenchymatous (pzreykimates), a. [f. 
Gr. mapéyxupa, mapeyxupat- (see prec.) + -OUS.| 
1. Anat. and Zool. a. Consisting of or having 
the nature of parenchyma (sense 1); sfec. applied 
to intestinal worms whose bodies are composed of 


solid parenchyma with no visceral cavity. 

1667 Phil. Trans. I1. 498 Their Liver is of a dark Green, 
inclining to black, and Parenchymatous. 1766 UxpERWwoop 
ibid. LVII. 5 Under this kind of parenchymatous sub- 
stance..was a muscular mass. 1835 Kixsy Had. & Just. 
Antm. 1. xi. 319 The Parenchymatous intestinal worms of 
Cuvier. 1835-6 Toop Cyc/, Anat. I. 19/2 The abdominal 
viscera may be subdivided into the meinbranous and the 
parenchymatous. 

b. Of or belonging to the parenchyma of an 
organ; occurring in or affecting the parenchyma. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 11. 88 Parenchyniatous 
or deep-seated inflammation distinguished from meningic. 
1866 A. Fut Priuc. Aled. (1880) 54 Whe cells in inflamed 
parts undergo parenchymatous degeneration. 1876 tr. 
Wagner's Gen, Path, 210 Parenchymatous haemorrhages. 

2. Sot. Consisting, or having the nature, of 
parenchyma (sense 2); of or belonging to the 
parenchyma. 

1791 Hamitton Serthollet’s Dyeing I. u. ui. i. 112 The 
..ligneous parts are more easily pounded than the paren- 
chymatous parts. 1861 BentLey ./an, Bot. (ed. 2) 7 Cells 
have been divided into parenchymatous and prosenchy- 
matous; parenchymatous being .. applied to those cells 
which are placed end toend; and prosenchymatous to those 
which are attenuated, and overlap one another, . .but various 
transitional states occur which render it impossible to draw 
-.a distinct line of demarcation betweenthem. 1884 Bower 
& Scotr De Bary’s Phaner. 517 Narrow ligneous hundles 
are separated. .by broad parenchyinatous medullary rays. 

Hence Parenchy‘matously adv. 

1884 Vherapeutic Gaz. VIII. 555 The injection of tincture 
of iodine parenchymatously is dangerous in cases where 
the growth is very vascular. 

Parenchyme: see PARENCHYM. 

|| Parenchyme-lla. Embryol. [mod.L. dim. 
of PARENCHYMA.] = PARENCHYMULA, 

1887 MeTSCHNIKOFF in Amer. Naturalist XXI1. 419 There 
finally arose a two-layered parenchymella, which, by ab- 
breviation of the embryonic process..became changed into 
a gastrula. /did. 421 How does the Parenchymella theory 
agree with the facts of embryology in general ? 

Parenchymous ‘pare ykimas), a. Now rare. 
[f PakencnyM + -ous.] = PARENCHYMATOUS. 

1666 J. Smitu Old Age (ed. 2) 185 The flesh of the body is 
of three sorts, Parenchymous, Giandulous, or Musculous. 
1671 Grew Anat. Plants iv. § 7 \Vhe Cortical Body, or 
Parenchymous part of the Barque. 1706 Bayxarp in Floyer 
Hot & Cold Bath. u. (1709) 381 The parenchymous Sub- 
stance of the Liver. 1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entowtol. 111. xxix. 
91 {The eggs] are usually deposited in the parenchymous 
substance of the leaves. 1868 E. P. Wricut Ocean World 
vi 121 Among the Gorgonidz the polypier ceases to be 
parenchymous—that is, spongy and cellular. 

| Parenchymula (perenki-mizla). Zméryol. 
[mod.L. dim, of ParencHyma ] (See quot.) 

1884 A. Hyatt in Proc. Boston Soc. Nat Hist. (1885) 1. 

1 It {Sycandra] is a form with concentrated development, 
in which the gastrula appears without the parenchymula. 
1886 — in Amer, Frul. Sci. Ser. ut. XXX. 341 (Orig. 
Ltssue), The Parenchymula is a recently discovered stage 
of the einbryo immediately succeeding the closed hlastula.. 
A differentiated colony, like the amphiblastula, with the cells 
at one end becoming better fitted to take in food, could be 
transformed into a parenchymula by the migration of 
differentiated feeding cells into the interior, and the 
parenchymula could then have heen transformed into a true 
gastrula. 

Parenesis, Parenetic: see PARZNESIS, etc. 

Parent (pé*rént), 5d. [a.OF. parent (11the. 
in Littré , pl. parenz, parens (cf. Eng. pl. parence 
in 16-17thc.) =Pr. parent, paren, Sp. partente, Pg., 
It. pavente:—L. parent-em (nom. parens), sb. use 
of old pr. pple. of farére to produce, bring forth, 
beget ; prop. a father or mother, or by extension, 
an ancestor; in mod. Romanic langs. any kinsman.] 

1. A person who has begotten or borne a child ; 
a fathcr or mother. Also farent-in-law, a father- 
in-law or mother-in-law. 
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¢1450 Mirour Satuacioun 901 To Nazareth was sho had 
home vntil hire parentes house. 1557 SEAGER Sch. Vertue 
294 in Babees Bk. 341 In thy parence presenve Humbly 
salute them with all reuerence. 1568 GraF1un Chron. II. 
397 He.. seased without right or ttle all the goodes of the 
sayde Duke Iohn his parent. 1623 Be. Hatt Contempl., 
O. 7. xviu, iv, Children are hut the pieces of their Parents 
in another skin. 1647 Axusbandman's Plea agst. 17. hes 61 
From our Ancestors, and naturall parence. 1741 RicHARD- 
son /’amela i, He was not undutiful to tis parents. 1827 
Jarman Powell's Devisesied. 3) 11.335 The bequest was not 
made by a parent or person standing in loco farentis. 1883 
H. Deummonp Wat, Law in Spir. W. (ed. 2) 257 No man 
can select his own parents. 1899 Eart Rosesery in Daily 
News 6 May 4/2 ‘The crusty old parent-in-law. 

b. By extension (alrea:.y in L.): A progenitor, a 
forefather; esp. in our first parents, Adam and Eve. 

1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) v. xiv. 105 There myght 
thou beholde thyn owne parentes Adam and Eue. 1592 
Davies /rmort. Soul Introd. ii, God's Hand had written in 
the Hearts Of our First Parents all the Rules of Good. 1667 
Mitton ?, Z. 11. 65 On Earth he first heheld Our two first 
Parents, yet the onely two Of mankind. 1805 SouTHEY 
Madoc in W.vin. Wks. 1838 V. 65 The glad promise, given 
To our first parent, that at length his sons .. Should form 
one happy family of love. 

ce. transf. A person who holds the position or 
exercises the ftinctions of a parent; a protector, 
guardian; sometimes applied to a father- or 
mother-in-law. Spiritual parent: a sponsor, god- 
parent ; also, a person to whom one owes one’s 
spiritual life or conversion. 

1§26 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 9 In the fayth of theyr 
spirituall parentes. 1570 Homilies . Rebellion ui. (1859) 
570 Vhe rebels do not only dishonour their prince, the 
parent of their country, but also do dishonour and shaine 
their natural parents. 1700 DrypENn Sigism. & Gutsc. 358 
A publick parent of the state. 1888 in Chartty Organ. Ke. 
May 231 The ‘house parents’ receive their fixed salary. 

+ 2. A relative; a kinsman or kinswoman. [So 
in Fr. and other Romanic langs.] Ods. or alien. 


(Common in 16th c.) 

a1450 Ant. de ta Tour (1868) 150 Fulle goodly thei reuer- 
enced and oheyed eche to other as louyng cosynes and 
parentys. 1490 Caxton Eue}dos xi. 41 The nan. .ys nyghe 
kynne and parent of y* goddis. 1541 R. CorLanp Guydon's 
Quest. Chirurg, Q ij b, As bretherne, and cosyns, or other 
parentes. 1585 T. Wasuincton tr. Vicholay's Voy.iv. xxvii. 
145 b, Being by her next parents brought vnto..her husband. 
1621 J. REyNotns God's Revenge 1. 131 Hee sends the chiefest 
of his Parents to Vermandero. 1745 11.124 HEywoop Female 
Spect. No. 10 1748) Il. 172 She should be saluted with the 
frowns and upbraidings of a wronged husband and incensed 
parent (heruncle]. 1771 Mrs. Grirrity fist. Lady Barion 
I. 267, | had many times thought of returning to Briangon, 
of throwing myself at my only surviving parent’s feet, and of 
endeavouring to obtain her pardon. : 

3. Any organism (animal or plant) considered in 
relation to its offspring. 

1774 Gotpsm. Vat. /Tist. (1776) V. 182 The parent began 
to change her note, and send forth another cry. 1841-71 
T. R. Jones Anin:. Kingd. (ed. 4) 366 Vhe ultiniate deriva- 
tion of every animal is from an egg. Mediately, or imme- 
diately, there is always not merely a parent but a inother. 
1877 Darwin Forms of Fi. v. 212 Out of the above 211 seed- 
lings, 173 belonged to the same two forms as their parents, 
and only 38 .. to the third forin distinct from either parent. 

4. fg. That from which another thing springs or 
is derived; a source, cause, origin. (Usually of 
things ; less commonly of persons, in relation to 
their ‘ productions ’.) 

1590 SHAKS. Afids. N. u. i. 117 And this same progeny of 
euills, Comes from our debate, from our dissention, We are 
their parents and originall. 1597 Hooker &cc/. Pol. v. i. § 4 
We have reason to think that all true virtues are to honour 
true religion as their parent. 1646 CrasHaw Steps to Temple 
8 Hail sisier springs, Parents of silver-forded rills! 1754 
Gray Poesy 14 Parent of sweet and solemn-breathing airs. 
1841 Miattin Vonconf. 1.1 Vhe evils of which it is the parent. 
1877 J. D. Cuamsers Div. Worship 243 It {the Liturgy of 
St. James] is undoubtedly the parent of the Armenian Rite. 

5. attrib. and Comb. a. Appositive (with or 
without hyphen), chiefly in sense 4; cf. mother- 
country. (Unlimited in number.) 

1646 Crasuaw Steps to Temple 3 Such the maiden gem.. 
Peeps from her parent stem. 1672 Drypen 2d Pt. Cong. 
Granada wv. iii, Speak, holy shade; thou parent-form, 
speak on. a@1721 Priox To Ctess Devonshire 37 When the 
parent sun with genial beams Has animated many goodly 
gems. 1735 SOMERVILLE Chace Iv. 26 New blooming Honours 
tothe Parent-Tree. 1784 Cowper Task v1. 446 ‘l'o let the 
parent bird go free. 1787 Sir J. Hawkins Fohnuson 500 In 
the contentions between a parent-state and its offspring. 
1821 SHELLEY Advnazs xlvi, So long as fire outlives the 
parent spark, 1868 Darwin Aaim. & Pi. I. iv. 105 The 
parent-form must have been a burrowing animal. 1870 
Marcu Compar. Gram. Angto-S. 2 Vheoretical roots..given 
by grammarians as those of the Parent Speech. 1878 
Guturit Pract. Physics 46 To find with what pressure the 
vapour separates itself from the parent liquid. apes Edin. 
Rev. Oct. 380 The parent-substance can scarcely have been 
used up or annihilated, 2 

b. Other combinations. (a) attrib. (4) instru- 
mental, as parent-blest adj.; also parent-like adj. 
(adv.); ¢. parent-cell (B2oé.), a cell from which 
other cells are derived; a cytula; parent-kernel, 
the nucleus of the fertilized egg-cell ; a cytococcus, 

1880 G. Merepitx Trav. Com. (1881) 150 He was bent on 
winning a *parent-blest bride. 1810 Lee Odes of Pindar 
(810) 486 Forth from thy “parent-bosom swarm’d Thy 
Dorian sons, to lead the way. 1842 S. Lover Hazdy 
Andy iii. 36 He earthed himself under his mother’s bed in 
the *parent cabin. 1879 tr. Haeckel’s Evol, Man 1. 176, 
I therefore assign a peculiar name to the new cell, from | 
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which the child really proceeds. .usually inaptly called ‘the 
fertilized egg-cell’..I shall call it the *parent-cell (cytzZa), 
and its kernel (zzcleus) the *parent-kernel (cytococcus), a 1835 
Mus. Hemans Return Poems (1875) 453 The holy prayer 
Of the child in his ‘parent-halls. 1608 Dop & Creaver 
Expos. Prov. xi-xii. 75 Marueilous is the efficacy of a 
*parentlike blessing. 1735 ‘lb Homson Léberty 1.371 He my 
great Work Will Parent ike sustain. 1899 E. Puittpotts 
Human Boy 197 With fathers or women he [the master] 
had an expression known as the ‘ *parent-smile ’, 

+ Parent, a! Ods. Also 5 -ant, -aunt, 7 
cand. [Kither a. OF. parant apparent, visible, 
pr. pple. of faroir:—L. parére to appear, or aphetic 
form of afarant, APPARENT.) = APPARENT a. 4: in 
parent heir, heir parent, 

1490 Caxton Excydos xxix. 112 The mooste parent heyre 
of the lynage. 1494 Fasyan Chron. vu. ccxxxiii. 268 ‘Vhe 
sayd Henry shulde be proclaymed..for heyre parant. /éid. 
533 By auctoryte of the same parliament syr Roger Morty- 
mer, erle of the Marche was soone after proclaymyd heyer 
paraunt vnto y*crowne of Englonde. {41677 Lovers Quarret 
lv. in Child Ballads 1. cix B. (1886) 447/1 My heir and 
parand thou shalt be.] 

+ Parent, a.2 Obs. rare—°, [ad. L. paréns, 
parént-em obedient, pr. pple. of Pavére to obey.] 

Ree Biount Glossogr., Parent, ohedient, dutiful, service. 
able. 

Parent (pérént), v. rave. [f. Parent 5d. : 
cf. OF. parenter (14-15th c. in Godef.) in same 
senses.] ¢rans. a. To be the parent of, beget, 
produce. b. To be or act asa parent to; to‘ father’ 
or ‘mother’. 

1663 Sin G. Mackenzir Retig. Stoic ii. (16285) 23 Churlish- 
ness and Close-handedness parented by Avarice. 1884 
W. F. Crarts Sabb. for Man (1894) 192 Even a republican 
government is compelled to parent such of its people as are 
not capable of self-government. 

Parentage (péréntédz). [a. F. parentage 
(12th c. in Littié), f. parent PARENT + -AGE.] 

L. Exercise of the functions of a parent; parental 
conduct or treatment. rave. 

€ 1489 Caxton Sounes of Aymton iv. 123 Our fader..sholde 
have slayne vs, if it hadde not be our lorde that kepte vs 
therfro .. Sore harde parentage dyd he shewe to vs, our 
naturell fader. 1623 WopRoePHE Marrow Fr. Tongue 478/2 
Good Amitie is a second Parentage. 1867 Lewes Hist. 
Philos. (ed. 3) 1. 269 Plato ordains community of wives, and 
interdicts parentage. 

+ 2. Parents collectively. Ods. rare. 

1513 Brapsuaw St. Werburge 1. 1851 This hlessed Audry 
from her yonge aege Was ..Obedyent lowly vnto her 
parentage. 1590 Spenser F. Q. iL x. 27 He.. Inquyrd, 
which of them most did love her parentage? 

3. Derivation or descent from parents, esp. in 
reference to the particular parent or parents; 
‘birth’, lineage. 

1565 CoorEer Thesaurus, Parentela ., Parentage; aun- 
cestrie. 1593 SHaks. 2 Hen. VJ, Iv. it 152 ‘Lhe elder 
{child],.. ignorant of his birth and parentage, Became a 
Bricklayer, when he came to age. 1664 Power E.xf. Philos. 
Pref. 18 That doubly Honourable (both for his paris and 
parentage) Mr. Boyle. 1765 Brackstoxe Comms, I. ix. 363 
Settlements by parentage .. all legitimate children being 
really settled in the parish where their parents are settled. 
1870 FREEMAN orm. Cong. \ed. 2) 1. App. 714 The alleged 
parentage of her son Harold was generally doubted. 

b. fig. Derivation from an author or source, 
origin. 

1581 MutcasteR Positions v. (1887) 35 This worde, ypazpe- 
tun, With..ypadexn, both the two of one parentage and 
petigree. 1641 Witkixs Alath. Magick 1. u. (1648) 9 We 
shall find it to spring from honourable parentage. 1833 L. 
Ritcme Vand. by Loire 153 The superstition..is of very 
ancient and respectable parentage. 1882 Farrar Zarly 
Chr. II. 436 Sin..shows by ethical likeness its Satanic 
parentage. , 

4. spec. Derivation or descent from parents in 
relation to inherited rank or character; hereditary 
degree or quality; ‘family’, ‘birth’. Usually 
with qualifying adj.; in quot. 1608 adso/. good 
birth, high rank. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xi. 41 They whiche ben borne of basse 
parentage. 21548 Hatt Chron., Hen. V1 38 Cicile Duches 
of Yorke..a woman of small stature, but of muche honour 
and high parentage. 1568 GraFton Chron. I1.649 Heyres of 
great parentage in the South part. 1600Suaks. A. Y.Z,111. 
iv. 39 He askt me of what parentage I was; I told him of as 

ood as he. 1608 Dop & Creaver Exfos. Prov. xi-xit 49 
Poore women which neither haue parentage, nor beauty, 
nor riche apparel to set them forth. 1754 SHERLOCK Disc. 
(1759) I. iii. gs They upbraided him with the Meanness of 
his Parentage. 1838 Lytton A/rce 1. xi, Born of humble 
parentage. ,, See i 

+5. Relationship, kinship ; cover. relations coilec- 
tively, kindred. Ods. 

1548 Lp. Somerset Ffist. Scots Aivb, By mariage.. 
one bloude, one lignage and parentage, is made of twoo. 
1587 Freminc Contn. Holinshed \11. 1001/1 By equalitie 
and loue, which is by parentage and mariage, 1657 EARL 
Moxm. tr. Paruta's Pol. Disc. 56 If Cato had not despised 
the Parentage offered him by Pompey. 1693 Tare in 
Dryden's Fuvenal xv, Notes (1697) 382 The Souldier is also 
priviledg’d to make a Will, and to give away his Estate, 
which he got in War.. without consideration of Parentage, 
or Relations. 1768 Boswe Lt Corsica ii. (ed. 2) 93 Signor 
Luiggi Giafferi.. who had a numerous parentage. 

6. The condition or status of a parent ; parent- 


hood. Also fg. 

1876 GLapsTonE /femeric Synchr. 165 This supposes that 
Tyre, since it had reached the age of political parentage, 
must have come into possession of considerable power some 
time before. 1877 Mrs. Puetrs Story of Avis xv. 275 
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Romances, in which parentage is represented as a blindly 
deifying privilege, which it were an irreverence to associate 
with teething..or an insufficient income. 1887 BrackmorE 
Springhaven 111. 54 Another race..with douhts whether 
marriage could make parentage between them. 

7, = Parner]: ; 

1727-41 Cuampers Cyc. s. v. Parage, This Parage being 
an equality of duty, or service among hrothers and sisters, 
some have cailed it Fratriage and Farentage. ; 

Parental (parental), a. [ad. L. parental-zs: 
see PARENT and -aL. Cf. obs. F. parental (16th c. 


in Godef.).] 


| 


1. Of or pertaining to a parent; characteristic of | 


or resembling a parent; fatherly or motherly. 

1623 CockeraM, Parental, of or helonging to the parents, 
1646 Sir T. Browse Pseus. Ef. 143 1t overthrows the 
carefull course, and parentall provision of nature. 1798 
Mattaus Popul, (1806) Il. iv. vii, 399 One of the most 
delighiful passions in human nature—parental affection. 
1826 Disracu Viv. Grey iv. vi, The finger pressed on the 
parental lip warned him to silence, 1856 Froupe //ist. 
Eng. (1858) 11. vii. 159 The early English held almost 
Roman notions on the nature of parental authority, © 

2. Of the nature of a parent; fg. that is the 
source or origin from which something springs. 

1647 Waro Simp. Codler 15 1f I can but finde the parentall 
root, or formall reason of a Truth, I am quiet. 1727-45 
Tuomson Sumner 577 To Parental Nature pay The tears of 
grateful joy. 1813 W. Taytor in Afonthly Kev. LXXI. 477 
The first appendix..attempts to shew that it (Sanscrit] is 
parental to the Low-Dutch and other Gothic Dialects of 
Europe, 1877 Owen Mrg. Welleskey's Des. p. xxiii, The 
principal, and (so to speak) parental agent in that scheme. 
1904 H. Briercey in Chr. World 11 Feh. 22/5 When the 
nesting season is over, the parental robins retire to the 
thickest woods and copses. P on 

Hence Parentality (pxrénta'liti), the state or 
condition of being a parent, parenthood; Pare'nt- 
ally adv., in the manner of a parent. 

1780 Bentuam Princ, Legisl. xvi. §50 It involves in it 
divestment of parentality; to wit, of paternity, or of ma- 
ternity, or of hoth, 180x W. Taytor in Monthly Mag. X11. 
578 He absolves debauchery from the cares of parentality, 
1791 Berke AfZZ. Whigs Wks. VI. 197 Whatever rights 
the king enjoys as elecior, have heen always parentally 
exercised. 1837 Sir F. B. Heap 19 Dec in .Varrative ix. 
(1839) 319, I parentally called upon them [the Canadian 
rebel leaders), as their Governor, to avoid the effusion of 
human hlood. _— we . 

|| Parentalia (pzrénta' lid). p/. [L. parentalia 
lit. parental things or rites.] Among the ancient 
Romans, Periodical observances in honour of dead 
parents or relations; also ¢ravs/. as title of a work 
(so L. in Ausonius). 

1706 in Puitties. 1750 Wren (¢/¢/c) Parentalia, or Memoirs 
of the Family of the Wrens. 1801 Shaw in Southey's Tha- 
faba vii, note, For. .two or three months after any person is 
interred, the female relations go once a week to weep over 
the grave, and perform their parentalia upon it. 

+ Parentate, v. Ods. [f. L. parentat-, ppl. 
stem of parenlare; f. parent-em PARENT; sec -ATE3, 
Cf. F. parenler insame scnse.] zzfr. To celebrate 
the funcral rites of parents or relations; hence in 
general sense, to offer funeral obsequies. 

16z0 Barret Ded. Southwedls Poems (Turnbull) 246 Not 
to perish unrevenged, they parentated to theinselves, with 
the blood of the Senate. 1623 Cockeram, Parentate, to 
celehrate ones parents funerals. 1654 R. CoprinGTon tr, 
Justine x\. 159 He did parentate to the Toinhs of those who 
fell in the Trojan war. /6é. xxxix. 470 By her death [he] 
did parentate to the Ghosts of his wife. 

Parentation (pé-rént-, perénté-fan). ? Obs. 
[ad. L parentation-em,n. of action from parentare : 
see prec. So F. parentation (16th c.).] The per- 
formance of the funeral rites of parents or rela- 
tives; hence, any memorial service for the dead. 

1627 May Lucas iv. 867 Let Fortune this new parentation 
make For hated Carthages dire spirits sake. 177z NuGENT 
tr, Hist. Fr. Gerund 11, 265 An happy voyage over the 
procellous ocean of your funeral parentation. 1807 Rostn- 
son Archzol. Greca 1. xxxiv. 124 Children and heirs were 
to perform the accustomed rites of parentation. 

a‘rentdom. xonce-wd. [f. PARENT sd. + -DOM.] 
The realm, domain, or bocly of parents. 
_ 1840 New Monthly Mag, LIX. 168 All parentdom is up 
in arms against it. 

Parrented, a. rare. [f. as prec. + -rp2.] (In 
comb.) Eflaving parents (of a specified kind). 

1g90z Daily Chron. 30 Oct. 5/1 The best parented children 


have to suffer exile at times. 
+ Pareutele. Obs. [a. F. parentdle (15th c. 


in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. parenté/a relationship. ] 

1. Kinship, relationship; kindred. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Pars. T. » 834 Certes parentele is in two 
maneres outher goostly or flesshly. rqzz tr. Secreta Secret., 
Priv. Priv. 163 Honestly hym he Prayed..wyth his pete 
Perentele awhyle hymdysporte. 1541 S?. Pagers Hen. VII, 
Ill, 346 The Juges..inclyned to parcialitie and unlauful 
favor unto their parentile and affynytie. 

2. = PAIENTAGE 3, 4. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 1. xl. 54b/2 
They ben comen of grete pareniele and lygnage in worldly 
honour. ¢1530 L. Cox Rhet. (1899) 57 He hath spoken of 
his parentele and bryngynge vp in youth. a@ 1734 North 
Exam. 1. iit. §:156 ve 223 Not so many..as fGere were 
Cities strove for the Parentele of Homer. 

Parenterli-narie, -lignarie: seePanfref. 1g. 

+ Parenthese, v. Obs. rare. [f. PARENTHES-IS 
or its F. form /arenthdse.] trans. To intersperse 
as with parentheses. 
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1635 J. Havwarp tr. Bioud?s Banish'd Virg. 226 A faint 
voyce, whose..lamentations were often parenthesed with 
sighes and teares. /6fd. 228 Shee (parenthesing her words 
with greedy kisses) thus hespake him, 

Parenthesis (pare‘npésis). Pl.-theses (-siz). 
[a. med.L., a. Gr. mapévOeors, f. mapevriBévar to 
put in beside, f. map(a- beside + év in + T:Bévar to 
place, 6éor1s placing. Cf. F. paventhdse (15th c.), 
It. farentesi.] 

1. An explanatory or qualifying word, clause, or 
sentence inserted into a passage with which it has 
not necessarily any grammatical connexion, and 
from which it is usually marked off by round or 
square brackets, dashes, or commas. 

1568 GraFton Chron. 11. 811 The Duke somwhat marueyl- 
yng at his sodaine pauses, as thoughe they were but Paren- 
thesis, with a high countenaunce sayde. 1586 A. Day Eug. 
Secretary u. (1625) 83 a enthesis, an intercluding of a 
sentence..commonly set betweene two halfe circles, as thus, 
Iam content (not in respect you deserue so muchat my hands) 
onely for pittie sake 10 hearken vnto you. 1631 R. Byrietp 
Doctr. Sabb. 218 Note M. Breerwoods Parenthesies. 1659 in 
Burton's Diary (1828) 1V. 283 You see the inconveniency of 
a long parenthesis; we have forgot the sense that went 
before. 1762 Sterne Tr, Shandy V. xvi, The phenomenon 
had not been worth a parenthesis. 1880 MuirHeap Gaius 
Introd. 12 What is illegible.., but..obvious from the con- 
text.., is in italics, within marks of parenthesis (). 

+b. A passage introduced into a context with 
which it has no connexion ; a digression. Ods. 

1600 Hevwoop ist Pt. Edw. [V Wks. 1874 1.29 Away with 
this parenthesis of words. 1654 Gataker Disc. Afol, 4 But 
let this go for a Parenthesis; return we to our task. 1757 
H. Wacrote Lett. H, Mann 5 May (1846) 111. 288, I thought 
you would prefer this parenthesis of politics, 

¢e. Asa grammatical or rhetorical figure. 

1589 Puttennim Eng. Poesie un. xii{i.) (Arb.) 180 Your 
first figure of tollerable disorder is (Parenthesis) or hy an 
English name the (Insertour). 1836 H. Rocers ¥. Howe xi. 
(1863) 333 He is..full of involution, parenthesis, and awk- 
ward transposition. 1902 Daily Chron. 5 May 4/3 That 
essential quality of the ainusing storyteller, the art of paren- 
thesis, the dropping in of the appropriate and unexpected 
word, the swiit and illuminating phrase. 

2. ¢ransf. An interval; an interlude ; a hiatus. 

1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Elum. u. iii, 1 ne're knew 
tahacco taken as a parenthesis, before. 1628 Earte J/icro- 
cosmt., Antiquary (Arb,) 29 A Manuscripi he pores on euer 
lastingly, especially if the couer he all Moth-eaten, and the 
dust make a Parenthesis betweene euery Syllable. 1654 R. 
CoprinGton tr. Justine ut. 62 In the Parenthesis of time 
whiles the Infant grew up, he.. made Laws for the Spartans, 
1796 Burney Mem, Metastasio 11. 162 Rural amusements 
usually serve as a parenthesis to music. 1899 Storr. Brooke 
Eng, Lit, 152 During that parenthesis of bad government and 
national tumult which filled the years between the death of 
Aldfrith. .and the renewed peace and order under Ceolwulf. 

3. The upright curves ( ) collectively, used to 
include words inserted parcnthctically; now usually 
in pl. parentheses; ‘round brackets ’. 

Also extended to the ‘ square hrackets’ or crotchets [ }. 

1715 in Somers Tracts 11. $36 Our old Bibles. .had these 
Words..in smalf Letters, and sometimes in a Parenthesis. 
1771 Luckomspe fféist. Printing 274 The Parenthesis serves 
to inclose such parts of a Period as make no part of the sub- 
ject. 1823 H. J. Brooke Jutrod. Crystallogr, 238 This 
symbol is placed in a parenthesis to distinguish it froma 
combination of three simple or mixed decrements, 1824 [see 
Parentnetic 1}. 183: Cariyte Sart. Nes. 1. iv, Sentences 
+. in quite angular attitudes, huttressed-up by props (of 
parentheses and dashes. J/od, ‘The words in parentheses, 

b. ¢ransf. A pair of curved lines or figurcs 
resembling ‘round brackcts’. 

1608 Day Law-Trickes ut. Fj, Doost see Vulcan with 
the horning parenthesis in his fore-head! 18z0 Lams /dra 
Ser. 1. Christ's Hosp. 35 Vrs. ago, Weaving those ingenious 
parentheses called cat-cradles. 

Parenthesist (pare‘npésist). [f. PARENTHE- 
SIZE; see -Ist.] One who introduces a parenthesis. 

1 Q. Pioneer Dec. 27 His poverty is here put to silence 

.. by this parenthesis—(‘ but thou art rich’) .. No doubt, 
the parenthesist had in his eye Polycarp's riches towards 
God exclusively. 

Parenthesize (pare‘np/saiz), v. 
THES-IS + -IZE: cf. emphas-ize.] 

1. trans. To insert as a parenthesis; to cxpress 
or state in parenthesis. (Usually with obj. clause.) 

1837 Soutney Doctor cxix, IV. 181 Sir Kenelm Dighy ob- 
serves..that ‘it is a common speech (hut ', he parenthesizes, 
‘only amongst the unlearned sort) s62 tres meaicé duo athet’. 
1854 Lowett Jrad. in Italy Pr. Wks. 1890 1. 167 Speaking 
of lialian quarrels, Iam tempted to parenthesize here another 
which I saw at Civita Vecchia. 

b. iuir. Yo introduce a parenthcsis, to say 
something in parenthesis. 

1880 Bricut SZ. at B’hant 19 Mar., I was going to observe 
—but your friendly interruptions forced me to parenthesise. 

2. ¢rans. To insert a parenthesis in ; to interlard 
or intersperse with parentheses. 

(1889 Lancet 22 June 1277/1 The amount of constant prac- 
tice that is required to take a verhatim report of a compli- 
cated and much parenthesised speech. ; 

3. To put between marks of parenthesis; to 
bracket. 

1866 Contemp. Rev. 111. 470 If our parenthesized question 
admit of anegative answer. 1866 Sa/, Xev. XXI. 26 Each 
word or member of a phrase, with its explanation appended 
in parenthesized clauses. 

. To curve into the shape ( ). /zemorous. 

1879 Scribner's Mag. X1X. 771/1 Legs somewhat paren- 

thesized hy usage to the saddle. 


[f. Paren- 


PAREPIGASTRIC. 
Parenthetic (pzrénpe'tik), @. [ad. med.L. 


parenthelic-us, a, Gr. *napevOerin-ds, {. mapévOeros 
‘put in beside’, f. mapevriBévar: see PARENTHESIS. ] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a paren- 
thesis; inserted as a parenthesis. 

1776 G. Horne Como. Ps. Ixxiii. 11, 1] would rather sup- 
pose the foregoing verse (to whomsoever it may belong) 
to be parenthetic. 1824 L. Murray Aug. Gram. (ed. 4) 1. 
410 The parenthesis ityelf does not supply the place of a point 
between the parenthetic clause, and the words immediately 
preceding it. 1883 J. Parker Afost. Life 11.6 They speak 
of him with many parenthetic qualifications. 

b. fg. Interposed in the course of something else. 

1876 Geo, Eviot Dax. Der. xxxiv, Deronda took in these 
details by parenthetic glances, 1881 Masson De Quincey 61 
Ahout a year..of parenthetic peace and happiness. 

eText; 25 7are, 

1782 Tyers Rhapsody on Pope 33 Cleland (whom he 
describes as a man of sense,. and, to be very parenthetic, who 
was the Will Honeycomb of the Spectator’s club). 

Parenthe'tical, a. [i. as prec. + -aL.] 

Vy. = prec. I. 

1624 T. Scott (¢/t/e) Votive Angliz: or the Desires and 
Wishes of England, in a Parenthetical Discourse. 1638 
Rouse Heav, Univ. ix, (1702) 128 ‘Lhe three first verses.. 
being a Parenthetical Interposition. 1855 H. Spencer Princ. 
Psychol. (1872) 11. v1, vi. 62 Returning from this parenthetical 
discussion. 1868 E. Epwarps Xalegh 1. xxit. 508 It had 
many times found parenthetical employment in urging upon 
Salisbury yet one expedition more. 

2. Characterized by parenthesis; addicted to or 
using parenthesis. 

1837-9 Hacuam Hiés¢,. £24, 1. iii. $141 We call it levity, when 
the mind is easily diverted, and the discourse is parenthetical. 
31846 Por A. S. Stephens Wks. 1864 III.62 {Style] involved, 
needlessly parenthetical. 1859 Hetps Friends in C. Ser. 1. 
I], v. 112 Then there is the parenthetical talker. 

3. Curved like ( ); bandy. zonce-z5e. 

1856 R. F. Burton £l-A/edinahk xxvii. U11.217 An Indian 
woman, with her semi-Tartar features..and her thin paren- 
thetical legs. 

Parenthetically (pxrénfetikali), adv. [f. 
prec. + -Ly2.] In a parenthetical manner; in 
a parenthesis; by way of parenthesis or interlude. 

1664 H. More A/yst. [nig. 390 If we referre émou to the 
great City, and read (which is spiritually called Sodom and 
/Egypt) Parenthetically. 1803 Bryant Oéserz. Script. in. 
163 The intelligence is certainly mentioned parenthetically. 
1859 Hawinokne Alardle Faun xxxii. (1883) 339 Many of 
whom are parenthetically devout. 1874 H. R. Rrynotps 
John Bapt. v. § 3. 337 The clause..is brought in paren- 
thetically, and is not the main point of the statement. 

Parenthood (perénthud). [f. Parent sé, 
+ -HOOD.] The state or position of a parent; 
fatherhood or motherhood. 

1856 Miss Mutock ¥. Halifax xxv, Those on whom the 
Father of all men has bestowed the holy dignity of parent- 
hood. 1873 H. Spencer Stud. Sociol. xv. (1874) 371 Parent- 
hood produces a mental exaltation not otherwise producihle, 

Parenticide! (pare'ntissid). [f. L. parent-cm 
Parent sd. + -CIDE 1.] One who murders his parent. 

1656 in Brount Glossegr. a 1834 Coteripce in Cottle 


Farly Recoll. (1837) WU. 249 Pain, dark Error’s uncouth 
child, Blameless parenticide ! 

Pare-nticide *, rare—° 
The murder of a parent. 

1658 Puiturs, Parenticide, a killing of ones Parents. 

Parentile, variant of PARENTELE Obs. 

+Parentine. Oés. rave. [Derived in some 
way from Parent: cf. OF. parentdé (AF. parcitce), 
parentesse, parentois parentage.] Parentage. 

¢ 1400 Beryn 841 Noriture & connyng, hewte & parentyne. 
Lid. 3241 3it for his parentyne, to pipe, as doith a mowse, 
I woll hym tech. 

Parentless (pé-réntlés), a. [f. PARENT sd, 
+ -LESS.] Withott parents; fatherless and mother- 
less; orphaned. Also fg. Having no (known or 
traceable) parents, author, or source. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Insé. 11. xvi. (1634) 245 He will 
not leave them as parentlesse, but will come againe to them. 
1610 Mirr. Mag., Lug. Eliza Induct. 778 Vhy Orphans left 
poore parentlesse alone. ¢ 1800 H. K. Waite Wand. Boy, 
I ania parentless wandering boy. 1862 Merivate Rom. EncZ. 
(1865) VII. Ix. 289 ‘Thus it is that the Colosseum, the most 
conspicuous type of Roman civtlization, .. is nameless and 
parentless. i 

Parentship /péorént)fip). [fas prec. + -sHIP.] 
The office or position of a parent. 

1849 Tai?'s Mag. XVI. 510 In the sphere of parentship 
there are two huinan providences. 1895 J. Kipp Moral. & 
Relig. viii. 337 ‘The ideas that flow from it are not kingship 
and citizenship, but parentship and sonship. 

|Parepididymis (parepidi-dimis). vat. 
[mod. L., f. Pan(a-1 1 + Epipipymis.] The organ 
of Giraldes, a mass of convoluted tubules just 
above the epididymis. Hence Parepidi'dymal a., 
pertaining to the parepididymis. 

1881 [see ParoorHoron]. 1888 Rotreston & Jackson 
Anint Life 355 Remnants of the non-sexual part of the 
inesonephros may persist (par-epididymis, par-oophoron, of 
Mammalia). 1890 Cent. Dict., Parepididymal. 

Parepigastric (parepigze’strik), a. -fnaz. [f. 
Par(a-1 1 + Epicasrric.] Situated or occurring 
beside or about the epigastrium. . . 

1876 tr. von Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. V1. 30 This pulsation 
is designated in general terms ‘epigastric’... But still to 
avoid confusion with another form. .it is hetter to designate 
the first-mentioned as ‘ parepigastric’. 


f. as prec. + -CIDE 2. 
P 


PAREPITHYMIA. 


| Parepithymia (parepipi‘mia). Path. [mod. 
L., f. Par(a-1 1 + Gr, ém@upia desire.] A mental 
disorder characterized by perverted desires. Ilence 
Parepithy-mic a., relating to parepithymia. 

1857 Mayne Exfos, Lex., Parepithymia, Parepithymic. 

Pareplum, obs. form of PEaR-flum. 


+Pare‘pochism. Oés. [f. Par(a-11 + Epocn 


+-18M: cf. pavachronism.| An error of date. 

1685 H. More Paralip. Prophet. x.63 A gross Parepochism 
committed by Josephus. /é7d. xi. 81_And so fairly com- 
mitted a Parepochism, the taking one Epocha for another. 

Parer ‘peero:). [f. PARE v. + -ERL] a. An 
instrument for paring. 

1573 Tusser //zsé, (1878) 98 A hone and a parer, like sole 
of a boote, to pare away grasse and to raise ee the roote. 
1620 Hakcuyt Voy. II. 271 The women with short peckers 
or parers,..doe onely breake the vpper part of the ground 
to raise vp the weeds, grasse, and olde stubbes of corne 
stalks. 1828 Moir AMansie Wauch xiii. (1833) 89 A sharp 
shoemaker’s parer. 1883 Lovett in Proc. Kh. Geog. Soc. 
29 Jan. 68 The shoeing-smith..drawing this parer or gouge 
over the hoof. 

b. A person that pares, in various senses. 

1862 Mrs. H. Woop A/z7s. //allib, 1. xx, There were 
parers, grounders, leather sorters, dyers, cutters, makers-up, 
and else. 1887 Gissinc 7hyrza IIl. ili. 62 The old man 
must have.. friends about hin, and not cold-blooded pinchers 
and parers. 

Parer, obs. form of PARURE. 

Parergal (pars'igil), a. [f. PARERG-oN + -AL.] 
Of the nature of a parergon; subsidiary, supple- 
mentary. So + Parerge'tic, -ical [cf. evergetic] 
adjs., in same sense. 

1827 G. S. Faper Sacer, Calend. Prophecy (1844) 1. 53 On 
the morrow of this parergal sabbath, as deing the beginning 
of the barley-harvest, they were directed to bring a sheaf of 
the first-fruits for a wave-offering. 1643 R. Bawue Lefts, 
to Spang 2 June (1841-2) I1. 72, I take Wednesday, either 
before or afternoon for some parergetick Diatribes. 1607 
Watkixcton Off. Glass xv.159 If there be any parergeticall 
clauses, not suiting true judgement. 

+Parerga‘stical, 2. Ods.rare. [f. PARERGON, 
after Gr. épyaorue-ds working +-AL.] Ofthe nature 
of a parergon, done as by-work. 

1597 G. Harvey Trimming Nashe Wks. (Grosart) II. 15 
Bur to leaue these parergasticall speeches and to come to 
your trimming, because I will deale roundly with you. 

Parergic (pars‘idzik), a. rare. [f. as Parer- 
GON + -Ic.] Pertaining to by-work. 

tg00 G. W. E. Russert Conferences Ded. 27 Tame spirits 
of a parergic pen, 

|| Parergon (parsugpa). Pl. parerga (in 7 
evron, parergas). [L. parergon an extra ornament 
in art, a. Gr. mapepyov by-work, sttbordinate or 
secondary business, etc., sb. use of neuter of 
napeépyos beside or in addition to the main work, 
f. mapa beside + épyov work.] 

1. In Painting:. Something subordinate or ac- 
cessory to the main subject ; hence, generally and 

jig, ornamental accessory or addition, grace, 
embellishment. ? Oés. 

1601 Hot.ranp Péfny I]. 542 He painted among those by- 
works (which painters call Paverga) certaine small gallies 
and little long barks, to show therby the small beginnings of 
his art. 1612 PeEacnAm Graphice 45 For your Parcrgus or 
needlesse graces, you may set forth the same with Farm- 
houses, Water-mills, Pilgrims travelling, &c. 1656 Broun 
Glossogr. s.v. Landskif, All that which in Picture is not of 
the body or argument thereof is Landskip, Parergon, or 
by-work, 1658 Puittirs s.v. Lan/skif, he persons are 
called the Argument, the Landskip the Parergon or By- 
work. 1724 R. Woprow Life F Wodrow (1828) 68 These 
were the proper parerga to and the gentlemanly learning 
of a minister, 

2. By-work, subordinate or secondary work ot 
business; work apart from one’s main business or 
ordinary employment. 

¢1618 E. Botton //yfercrtt, iv. iv, For that the Subject... 
is rather Parcrgon, then the thing it self I write of. 1673 O. 
Wa ker Educ. xiv. 197, I advise to, but onely as a parergon, 
notanemployment. 1897 A thcnxumg Jan. 51/3[He] pursued 
Astronomy as a parergon (to use his own favourite phrase). 
+3. A supplemental work. (As title of a book.) 

1726 Avuirre (¢/¢/e) Parergon Juris Canonici Anglicani: 
or,a Cominentary by Way of Supplement to the Canons and 
Constitutions of the Church of England. 

+ Parergy. Os. [f. prec. with change of 
suffix.] A thing beside the purpose in hand. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ef, vi. xvi. 373 The Scriptures 
being serious, and commonly omitting such Darergies, it 
will be unreasonable from hence to condemne all laughter. 
1630 CuAaRLETON Paradoxes Prol, 12 Whether Roman Vitriol 
inay not be justly referred to the Classis..must be a parergy 
heretodisputeit. 1656 Bount Glossog7., Varergy, Varergon 
or Parergum,..any thing that is besides the principal 
question, point or purpose in hand. 

Pares, paresche, pareshe, obs. ff. Panisn. 

Paresi: see PARIsIs, a )‘rench coin. 

|| Paresis (pzx'risis), [mod.L., a. Gr. mépeais 
letting go, slackening of strength, paralysis, f. 
maptéevat to let go, let fall, relax, etc., f. mapa- by 

+ i¢va to let go.] 

1. /ath. Partial or incomplete paralysis, paralysis 
affecting muscular motion but not sensation. 
General paresis, aterm used by some for progressive 
paralysis of the Insane. 

1693 tr. BDlancarid’s Phys. Dicl, (ed. 2), Paresis,a sort of 
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Palsie. 1790 J. C. SmytH in Afed. Commun. I. 491 He 
had..been subject to.. paresis or palsy. 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med. (ed. 4) 1.144 epee of the olfactory nerves. 
1867 Funt Princ. & Pract. Med. 645. 1874 Roosa Dis. Ear 

108 The form of insanity was general paresis in eight cases. 
1899 Allbutt's Syst, Aled. V1\. 301 There was paresis of 
the left side of the face, paresis of the arm, and complete 
paralysis of the hand and foot. 

Jig. 1896 Howen.s /ipressions & Exp, 208 The slowly- 
creeping desolation, the gradual paresis, that was seizing 
upon the late full and happy life of our hotel. 

2. The ‘letting go’ or ‘dropping’ of elements 
of a word, 

1885 Trans. Anter. Philol. Assoe. App. p. xxxi, He [the 
Negro] has simply taken the principle of paresis, or word- 
neglect,—a principle by which saculate becomes smote 
(a spot)—and worked it out to its ultimate consequences. 

Paressh, paresshe, obs. forms of PAnisi. 

Paresthesia, variant of PARESTHESIA. 

Paretic (pare'tik), @. ath. [ad. mod.L. 
paretic-us, {. Gr. mdper-os relaxed, palsied: see 
-Ic.] Of or pertaining to paresis; affected with 
or characterized by paresis. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 111. 480 A debilitated 
and paretic state of the liver. 1888 Fovzs2 (U. S.) Sept. 101 
The increase of paretic dementia, and the increase of 
alcoholic insanity. 1896 Ad/dutt's Syst. Aled. 1. 350 Tbe 
use of the kathode for paralytic or paretic states, 

Hence Pare‘tically adv. 

1878 Sizithsonian Inst, Kcp. 361 He proved that. .currents 
{of galvanism] travelling in both directions act paretically. 

Par excellence: see Par pref. II b. 

Pareyll, obs. f. Perit. Pareylle, var. Pare. 

Parfait, -ayt, -ect, -et, -it, -ite, etc., obs. ff. 
Perrect. Parfay: see PERFAY. 

|| Parfilage (parf/la‘z). [F., f. parfiler to 
unravel thread by thread: in OF. fourfiler, f. pores 
for + #7 thread.] The unravelling of gold or 
silver thread from Jaces, epaulets, tassels, etc. ; 
fashionable as a pastime among ladies, esp. in 
Franee, in the latter part of the 18th century. 

1894 A. Dosson 1844 Cent, Vigneltes Ser. u. 256 Of the 
Austrian Court and its decorums, of its Jav/filage and its 
card-parties, Lady Mary has much to say. 1896 Godey’'s 
Alag. Feb. 177/2 The business was known as parfilage, 
and the thread-pickers (called Jav/ileuscs), when they went 
to court, took large bags to hold whatever they received 
from the men. (/6é/., The countess introduces a scene in 
one of her novels ridiculing parfilage. 


|| Parfleche (parfle{). Also -fiesh. [app. 
Canadian Fr.] Among some tribes of North 
American Indians: A hide, usually of a buffalo, 
deprived of the hair and dried by stretching on 
a frame; an article made of such hide. 


_ 1870 Keim Sheridan's Troopers 168 Opposite the chief. . 


lay several very fine robes and parfleshes finely painted. 
1882 R. 1. DopcE Our Wild ludians xix. 254 note, Among 
almost all the Plains tribes, the common name for a skin so 
prepared is ‘ parfleche’, and almost everything made of it is 
also ‘parfleche’. 1899 G. B. Grinnect in Atlantic Monthly 
LXXXIII. 25/2 Inan Indian village..the hand that scrapes 
the parfleche rules the camp. 

Partorce, obs. f. Perrorce. Parforme, 
-fourme, -fourne, obs, ff. PERFORM. 

Parfornysshe, var. PERFURNISH Ods. 

Parfyght, parfyt, obs. ff. PERFECT. 

Pargana, -ganna, variants of PERGUNNAH. 

Pargasite (paigasait). A/iz. [ad. Ger. par- 
gasit (Steinheil 1814), f. /’a7gas in Finland, where 
found: see-ITE12b.] A green or greenish variety 
of HoRNBLENDE. 

1818 T. THomson Anz. Philos. X1. 469 A new mineral 
called pargasite has been sent to this country. 1868 Dana 
Min. (ed. 5) 235 Pargasite is usually made to include green 
and bluish-green kinds, occurring in stout lustrous crystals, 
or granular, 

Parge (paidz), v. ? Obs. [?Shortened from 
ParGet z.} = PARGET v. 1. 

17or in Mew Eng. Llist. §& Gen. Reg. (1879) XXXIIL. 176 
note, To point the garret and to Parge the chiinnyes with 
good Lime morter. 1703 T. N. Cely § C. Purchaser 31 
They do not Parge, or (which is all one) Plaster their 
Garrets. 1805 R. W. Dicxson Pract. Agric. 1. 57 ‘The 
thatch should be properly parged with lime-mortar on the 
inside, to prevent any dust falling upon the milk. 

So + Parge-work = Parcer sé. 2, PARGETING 2. 

1649 in Archzologia X. 403 Above which [waynscot] is 
a border of freet or parge worke wrought.. the seeling is of 
the saine fret or parge worke. 

Pa‘rge-board. = BAkGE-BOARD. 

1845 PARKER Gloss. Archit. (ed. 4) 1. 42 Barge-board, Berge- 
board, Verge-board, or Parge-board. 

+ Pa‘rgen, v. Obs. Altered form of Parcer v, 
Hence + Pargener (-ur). = PARGETER. 

1449-50 Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 239 Prole pargenynge 
eccl. par. supradicte. 
Gloss. Archit. (1845) I. 272 Pro le pergenyng et weschyng 
ecclesia de Fynkhall. 

Parget (pa‘sdzét), sd. Also 5-7 pariet (7=7), 
6 -ette, 6 pergit, 7 parjet. [app. f. Parcer v. 
(or from same source). } 

1. Plaster spread upon a wall, ceiling, etc. ; 
whitewash; roughcast ; in mod. dial. sec. a plaster 
made of lime and cow-dung with which the flues 
of chimneys are lined. 

13.. &. L. Allit. I’, B. 1536 A fust faylaynde pe wryst, 
Pared on pe parget, purtrayed lettres. c1qz0 Pallad, on 


1489 Priory of Finchale in Parker | 


PARGETED. 


Husb. 1. 414 The parget of thi wough be strong & bryght. 
1440 L’romp, Parv. 383/2 Paf{r)get, or playster for wallys, 
gipsum,..litura, 1530 PALsGr. 252/1 Danette for walles, 
blanchissevre. 1545 Jove Exp. Dan. v. 69 Wrytinge..in 
the whight parget of the wall of the kynges palace. 1639 
Horn & Ros. Gate Lang. Uni. x\viii, (1643) § 526 Wih his 
trovell hee rougheasteth all over with plastering; to wit, 
with slaked lime..and with parjet. 1789 M. Manan tr. 
Perstus (1795) 120 note, The plaster, parget, or rough cast 
ofa wall. 1842-46 Gwitt Archit. (ed. 7) Gloss., Parget, a 
name given to the rough plaster used for lining chimney 
flues, and formed of lime and cow’s dung. 

Jig. 1597 J. Kinc On Yonas (1618) 162 Wipe out the 
parget of thy flitting honours, and 1ake a naked view of thy 
naked selfe. 1657 W. Morice Coena quasi Kown Def. xx. 
172 With what parget soever men may daub. 

2. spec. Ornamental work in plaster; a facing of 
plaster with ornamental designs in relief or in- 
dented, used for decoration of walls: also called 
pargeting. (+ Also applied to other wall-decora- 
tion, as gilding: cf. next, Ie.) Obs. or Hist. 

[a 1400-50 Alexander 5285 A chambre,.. parraillid all of 
plate-gold, pariet and opire.] 1569 Spenser Visions Lellay 
1i, Golde was the parget: and the sielyng eke Did shine all 
scaly with fine golden plates. 1606 Sytvester Du Sartas 
uN. iv. Wn. Aayuificence 1162 All the Parget carv'’d and 
branched trim With Flowrs and Fruits, and winged Cheru- 
bim 1726 Leon Albcrti’s Archit, 11.17/1 Unless you will 
grant the name of painting to a parget of various colours... 
‘This parget may be made of red oker burnt. 


+3. Gypsum used for making plaster; plaster-stone. 

1657 Tomtinson Renou's Disp.27 Many Poysons are drawn 
from Minerals. .as Quicksilver, red-Lead, Parget. 1762 tr. 
Busching's Syst. Geog. V1. 56 Near Bardi, among the 
parget and chalk-veins, are found sexangular crystals. 


+4. transf. Paint (for the face): cf. next, 2. Ods. 


1593 Drayton Lclogucs iv. 77 And Beauties selfe..Scorn'd 
Paintings Pergit, and the borrowed Haire. 

Parget (paudzét), v. Also 4 parehet, 5-6 
pargett(e, pergette, (5 pergete, 6 pargytt), 6 
pariet (¢=7), 7 pariete, perget, 7-8 pargit. 
[app. a. OF. pargeter, parjeter to throw or cast 
over asurface, in Liége pajeter = jointoyer (Godef.) 
(‘a term of masonry, to fill up the joints of stones 
with mortar or plaster’ Littré), f. far through, 
all over + jeter to throw or cast: cf. (1557) ‘ they 
cast it all over with claie, to keepe ont the wind’, 
Cast v. 37, and see RovcHcast. 

The synonym sfargette (founo only in Prom. Parv.) has 
suggested to some a connexion with L. sfargére, or a 
med.L, frequentative sfavgitare; the spelling fariet (i.e. 
parjet) has been by others ineptly connected with L. 
pariet-en: partition-wall.] 

L. trans. To cover or daub with parget or plaster, 
to plaster (a wall, etc.) ; to adorn with pargeting 
or ornamental plaster-work. 

1382 Wycur £zeé. xiii, ro And he bildide a wal, forsothe 
the: dawbeden [g/oss or pargetiden] it with fen with outen 
chaffs. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P.R.xv1. xxiv. (Bodl. MS.), 
Cement..to ioyne stones togedres and to pargette and to 
whitelyme walles. 155 W. Watreman Fardle Factions 
1. xii, 301 The walles to be parieted without, and within, 
and diuersly paincted. 1632 Le Grys tr. Velleius Paterc. 
125 Quintus Catulus..shut himselfe up in a place lately 
pergetted with lime and sand,..and_ withall suffocating his 
owne breath, died. 1726 Leoni Aldertt’s Archit. I. 101/2 
Let the floorof your Vault bepargetted. 1869 Latest News 
5 Sept. 7 That no iron chimney bars supporting the arch 
are absent, and that the flues are pargeted. ; 

+b. To daub or plaster over with (anything). 

1398 TrEvisa Sarth, De P. RK. xvin, xii (Bodl. MS.), Beene 
..pergetteth be rof off her huyues wip wose and gomme. 
1594 Prat Fewell-ho. ut. 31 ‘Then parget ouer whatsoeuer 
thou wilt with this composition. 1656 Eart Monm. tr. 
Boccalini's Advts, fr. Parnass. \. xxvii. (1674) 104 They 
saw the Wretch pargeted with apparances four inches thick, 
all over his body. 1698 Fryer Ace. £. india § P, 424 The 
continual confluence of Flocks of Water-Fowl. .having paved 
or pargetted the whole Rock [Ascension] with their Filth. 

+e. To cover or decorate (a surface) with 
ornamental work of any kind, as gilding, precious 
stones, etc. Obs. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 3673 All pargestis [? pargettid] of plate 
as pure as be noble. 1576 BAKER Fewell of [1ealth 34 b, Vhe 
vessels of Glasse are pargetted and fenced, 1634 Sir T. 
Hersert 7 raz, 61 Uheir outside tyling pargetted with azure 
stones resembling turquoises. 1694 Motreux Keaéelais v. 
xxxvili, [The Roof and Walls of the Temple..al! pargetted 
with Porphyry and Mosaick Work. 1886 R. F. Burtox 
Arab. Nts. (abr. ed.) I. 85 The couch of juniper-wood, 
pargetted with gold and silver. 

+2. ¢ransf. To daub or plaster (the face or 
body) with paint; te paint. Also z7z¢7. for reff. Obs. 

1s81 PETE Guazzo's Civ. Conv. ui. (1586) 125 b, Those 
dawbed, pargetted, and vermilion died faces. 1609 3. Jonson 
Sil. Wom. v. ii, She’s aboue fiftie too, and pargets! 1660 
F. Brooke Le Slanc’s Trav. 192 Vhey delight much to 
parget their bodies with a reddish earth. 

3. fig. To cover with a fair appearance; 
‘whitewash’, to smooth or gloss over. ? Ods. 

1592 Couspir. Prelendcd Ref.6 The sinke of these sinnes 
in him, hee alwayes smoothlie couered and parieted ouer.. 
with a very rare outward earnestnesse. 1640 Bastwick 
Lord Eps. ii. C, Thus they did. .parget, or roughcast their 
vices. 1824 Cartyce MWilhelim Aleister 11. xii, 237 If one 
did not try to parget-up the outward man as longas possible. 

Henee Pa‘rgeted Afi. a. 

1538 Exryot, Ca/catus, pergetted or whyte lymed. 1552 
Hu okt, Pargetted house, ca/cata. 1645 BurcEsse Serm. 
Lo. Comm. 30 Apr. 51 With faire, (specious, pargetted, 
glozing words). 1888 A¢henzum 16 June 760/2 Soine charm- 
Ing pictures of old pargeted, houses. 


to 
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PARGETER. 


+ Pargeter (paudzétaz). Ovs, Forms: 6 
pargetour(e, pergeter, 6-9 pargetter, 7 -gettor, 
-ietter, 9 -giter, 8- -geter. [orig. pargelour = 
OF, *parzelteur, agent-n. from parjel-er : see prec.] 

1. A plasterer; a whitewasher. 

3538 Exyot, Cementarit, daubers, pargetters, rowghe 
masons, whiche do make onely walles. 1658 BromHacr 
Yrcat, Spfecters 1. 8 Not far from the Town, he met 1o 
Pargettors. .carrying with them theirtools. 1826 J. Baitey 
+ orcellini, Dealbator, one who white-washes, a pargeter. 

2. fig. One who ‘bedaubs’ with flattery; a 
sycophant. 

21656 UssHerR Power Princes 1. (1683) 71 Let those 
parjetters of great men now come forth. 

Pargeting (pa sdzétin), e//. 56. [-1NG1.] 

1. The action of PanGet v. ; plastering ; adorning 
with plaster-work; +éransf. painting (of the face). 

1396 Compotus Will. Chert Custodis Coll. Cantuar, O.ron. 
(1831) 33 Item pro carecta calcis pro parchetting vjs. viijd. 
1440 Promp. Parv. 3384/1 Pargettynge (or spargettynge of 
wallis), gifsacio, gipsatura. 1588 T. THomas Dict. (1606), 
Jucrustatio, a laying over, a pargetting,..a rough-casting. 
1661 Rust Origen's Opin, in Phanrx (1721) 1. 42 If the 
House be ruinous..all the external Painting and Pargetting 
imaginable. .can neither secure the Inhabitants from its Fall. 
1703 ‘TV. N. City & C. Purchaser 218 Pargeting..signifies 
the Plastering of Walls. 1853 Turner Dom. Archit. 11. ii. 
45 Impressed on the plaster in the same manner as pargetting 
was performed. 

Jig. 1657 WW. Morice Covna quasi Kouy Diat. v. 247 Much 
pargetting there is, to shew a disparity between the Word 
and Prayer and the Sacraments. 

2. concr. Plaster or plaster-work, often oma- 
mental : = PARGET sd, I, 2. 

1388 Wyceur Z£zek. xili. 12 Where is the pargetyng [1382 
dawbynge), which je pargetiden? 1538 Evyot, 7ectorfum, 
the playstrynge or pariettynge of a house. 1603 KNoLLES 
Hist, Turks (1621) 543 Vhe wals glistered with red marble, 
and pargeting of divers colours. 1786 Br. Pococke 7'rav, 
(1889) 11. 228 All tbe old houses in Herefordshire are built 
with frames of wood and cage woik between, call'd pargit- 
ing. 1838 Civil Eng. & Arch, Frail. \. 212/2 ‘Vhe practice 
is to coat the inside of the flue with a composition of lime- 
mortar with cow-dung, called ‘pargetting’. 1885-94 R. 
Drioces Evos § Psyche May 9 The pargeting of ceiling and 
of wall Was frescod o'er with figures manifold. 

3. altrib, 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage vit. 1.530 They annoynt it with 
a kinde of pargetting mortar. 

Pargeting, ff/.a. [f. as prec. + -1xc 2.) 
That pargets; +that ‘whitewashes’, glosses or 
smooths over. 

3637 Gutesrie Lug. Pop. Cerem. Ep. Aijb, You must 
Not acquiesce in the pargetting verdict of those who are 
wealtby and well at ease. 

+ Pargety,«. Obs. rare. [f. Pancer sh, +-y.] 
Of the nature of plaster, sticky. 

3684 tr. Funbresar. Art Physick « 42 Four sorts [of 
flezgm]; the Watery ..and the Pargetty. 

Pargo, pargie: see Porco, rorcy. 

Parhedral (pathe-dral),a. rare. [f. Gr. mape- 
épos adj., sitting beside, sb. an associate, coadjutor 

+ -AU; cf. PAREDRIAL.J] Attendant, subsidiary. 

1884 Guide to Exh. Gall. Brit. Mus. 94 Veesides the 
principal gods, inferior or parhedral gods, personifications of 
the faculties, serses, and others. 

Parhelion (path7lifn). Pl. parhelia (-ii), 
rarely -ions. Also 7 parelion, ( p/. (errou.) -elias, 
-helia’s),§ parelium, -helium; also 8. 7 parelius, 
-elios, -halius, f/. -elii, -helii; y. 7 parelie. [a. 
L. parélion, a. Gr. wapnAiov, also mapyAtos, f. mapa- 
beside + WAcos sun. Karly forms represent also 
the latinized parélius, parélium,and F. pardlie 
(1547 in Hatz.-Darm.). ‘Ihe insertion of 4, after 
Gr. A108 Aé/ios, is later.] 

1. A spot ona solar halo at which the light is 
intexsified (usually at the intersection of two halos 
or bands of light), often prismatically coloured, 
and sometimes dazzlingly bright, formerly supposed 
to be a reflected image of the sun; a mock sun. 

Two or more parhelia are usually seen at once, on a level 
with and on opposite sides of the sun, and sometimes 
vertically above and below it. 

4 H. More Song of Sou/ it. i. ut. xxv, Glistring Parelies 
or other meteors. 1648 Bovis Seraph. Love xii. (1700) 61 
As absurd as it were for a Persian to offer his Sacrifice to 
2 Parhelion (as the Greeks call that Meteor) instead of 
adoring the Sun. 1649 Jer. Tavtor Gt, Exemp. 1. ii. 71 
The Sunne reflecting upon a cloud produces a Parelius, or 
a representation of his owne glory. 1661 Boyt Style of 
Script. 259 As parhelions [1675 parrhelions] to the sun. 
1665-6 Parl. Traus. 1. 220 At the two extremities ..ap- 
peared two Parhelia’s or Mock-suns. 1706 Putirs, are- 
fium or Parhelium, a Mock Sun. 1721 W. Wxtston in 
Phil. Trans. XXX1. 213 Two plain Parhelia, or Mock- 
Suns. 1780 Von ‘Trou. J/cecland 55 The parhelions are 
observed in Iceland chiefly at the approach of the Green- 
land ice. 1878 Nares Polar Sea 1. xii. 30 A fine circular 
Prismatic halo was seen round the sun with a distinct 
prismatic parhelion at the usual distance on each side and 
above it. 

2. fy. Applied to a fainter image or reflection 
of something else. 

1647 ‘I. Gooowix Wes. (1861) 111. 277 Parhelii, and 
resemblances, and shadows of those thoughts the mind 
secretly conceives and forms. 1683 J. Scott Chr. Life 
(1699) V. 34x Only the parhelius or reflection of the visible 
glory of him. 1867 Drarrr Amer. Ciz. War 1. xxxiiie 563 
Ihe sky was full of parhelions of delusive glory. 
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Hence Parheliacal (paih/loiakal), Parhelic 
(pathrlik cr -helik) adys., pertaining to or re- 
sembling a parhelion. 

Parheliacal ring or parhelic circle, a horizontal circle of 
light passing through the sun, seen in connexion with halos, 
with parhelia at certain points on it. 

1839 Battey Festus xxxii. (1852) 546 Parheliacal gods 
which mocked men's minds. 1890 Chambers’ Encyct. V. 
524/2 The Parhelic circle, which is a white circle passing 
throigh tbe sun and parallel with the horizon. 

|| Parhidro-sis. Also parid-. [f. Par(a-1 1 
+ Gr, idpws sweat: see -osIS.] ‘Secretion of 
sweat of an abnormal kind’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1893). 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Parhomologous (pishomg'légas), 2. Comp. 
dinat, [f. Par(a-! 1 + Homotocous.] Applied 
to parts apparently but not really homologous : 
see quot. So Parhomo‘logy .pashomp‘l6d3i), the 
condition of being parhomologous. 

1888 H. Gaoow in Nature 13 Dec. 151/2 Two plexuses 
may be homodynamous, although, strictly speaking, not 
homologous. ‘his is expressed hy the term ‘ imitatory 
homodynamy’, more happily by parhomology. /drd., Vhe 
muscles .. together with the nerves, undergo metameric 
changes until they..are only parhomologous. 

|| Parhypate (pashi‘paiz). Also 8 parypate. 
fa. Gr. mapunary (sc. xopdy), f. map.a- beside + 
vmzaros uppermost.}] In ancient Greck music, The 
natne of the lowest note but one in either of the 
lowest two tetrachords. 

3603 Hottano Plutarch Explan. Wds., Parhypatehypatén, 
-.Subprincipall of principals. A string or note in Musicke: 
C, Fa, ut. Parhypate JS/csén, .. Subprincipall of meanes: 
a string or note in Musicke: F, Fa, uT. 1706 Putctirs, 
Llarhypate, ,.the Sound of the String next the Bass. 1753 
Cuampers Cycl. Supp., Parypate, in antient music, ..that 
note or chord of a tetrachord which lay next to the hypate. 

Pariah (péeria, pa-ria). Forms: 7 parea, 
(piriawe, parrier, 8 parrear, bareier), 8-9 paria, 
(pariar, parriar, 9 pareiya), S- pariah. [ad. 
Yamil faratyar, pl. of paratyan name of the 
largest of the lower castes in Southern India, lit. 
‘ hereditary) drummer’, f. fara? ‘the large drum 
beaten at certain festivals’. (Yule & Burnell.)] 

1. prop. A member of a very extensive low caste 
in Southern India, especially numerous at Madras, 
where its members supply most of the domeslics 
in European service. 

1613 Purcnas /ilgrimage (1614) 494 The Pareas are of 
Worse esteeine, .. reputed worse than the Diuell. 1626 
Ibid. (ed. 4) 998 The worst whereof are the abhorred Piriawes. 
1717 J. V. Puisturs Ace. Malabar xxxii. 127 Bareier (or a 
sort of poor People that eat all sort of Flesh). 1807 F. 
SUCHANAN A/ysore 1. i. 20 The Parriar, and otber impure 
tribes..would be beaten, were they to altempt joining in 
a procession of any of the gods of the Br4hmans. 1856 R. 
Catpwett Dravidian Gram. App. 494 The Pariars [ed. 2 
Pareiyas] constitute a well defined, distinct, ancient caste,.. 
and..has subdivisions of its own,. its own traditions, and 
its own jealousy of the encroachments of the castes which are 
above it and below it. 1886 Yute & Burnett. Anglo-/nd. 
Gloss. s.v., There are several castes in the Tamil country 
considered to be lower than the /artads, e.g. the caste of 
shoemakers, and the lowest caste of washermen. And the 
Lariah deals out the same disparaging treatment to these 
that he himself receives from higher castes. 

2. Hence, extended to a member of any low 
Hindoo caste, and by Enropeans even applied 
to one of no caste, an outcaste. 

This extension of application began among the higher 
castes of Hindoos, hecause the Pariahs are lower than the 
lowest caste of the Brahmanical systein, by whom they are 
shunned as unclean and thus, practically, os/casts. 

171rin J. T. Wheeler Aladras in Old. Time (1861) 11. 
125 A resort of basket makers, Scavengers,. and other 
Parriars, to drink Toddy. 1798 W. Taytor in Monthly 
Mag. V1. 550 As little..[to] be looked for..as a brave heroic 
spirit among the outcast Parias of the Hindoos now. 1816 
Sincer //7st. Cards 317 To shew that Gipsies..were of the 
lowest and most degraded cast of Parias or Suders. 1823 
Byron Yuan xu. Ixxvili, They lose their caste.at once, as do 
the Parias, 1842 Pricnaro Wat. Hist. Man 163 This may 
be true with respect to the Parriahs, or outcasts. 

Jig. Any person (or animal) of a degraded 
or despised class; a social outcast. 

1819 Surttey Lett. Pr, Wks. 1888 II. 286 Such re- 
membrances..as an exile and a Pariah may be perinitted to 
addre-s to an acknowledged member of the community of 
mankind. 1834 L. Ritcuir sand. by Scine 245 A king's 
daughter. thrown forth to prowl with the Pariahs of 
society. 1884 L.rfositor Feb. 106 The sparrow, a very 
Pariah amongst the feathered tribes! 1901 Academy 23 
Mar. 245 Ibsen is the suprenie pariah of the English stage. 

= Pariah dog: see 4 b. 

1816 ‘Quiz’ Grand Alaster 39 But soon some Paria’s 
appear. Vote, ‘Vhe Paria puppies of Bombay. 1895 Mes. 
B. M. Croxerk Village Talcs (1896) 58 I'll get you an old 
pxriah out of the bazaar, and give you fifty rupees to buy 
him a collar! : . : 

4. attrth, That is a pariah; consisting of or 
belonging to pariahs; also applied to animals of 
low breed or things of base quality (see also b). 

1711 C. Lockyer Acc. Trade Iiudia i, 20 The Company 
allowstwo or three Peonsto attend at the Gate, anda Parrear 
Fellow to keep all clean. 1716 in J. I. Wheeler A/advas 
in Old. Time (1861) If. 230 A Pariah woman of the 
Right hand castes. 1837 Lett. /r. Madras (1843) 121 People 
here talk of high-caste and Pariah horses, Pariah dogs, &c. 
1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Behaviour Wks. (Bohn) 11, 387 
Some men appear to feel that they belong to a Pariah caste. 
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b. + Pariah-arrack, a deleterious native spirit 
made in India (oés.); pariah-dog, a yellow 
vagabond dog of low breed which frequents towns 
and villages in India and the East; pariah-kite, 
the Scavenger-kite of India (A/i/uus goutnda). 

Hehe Str W. Laxcuorne in J. T. Wheeler A/adras iv 
Old, Time (1861) 111, 422 The unwholesome liquor called 
*Parrier arrack. 17801, Munro Narr. Alilit. Opcrat.w. 
(1789) 36 A species of the common cur, called a *pariar dog. 
1878 E. Arno.p Pref P. Robinson's In my Ind. Gard. 9 
The very pariah-dogs are classic to those who know Indian 
fables. 1877-78 V. Batt Jungle Life xiv. 1880) 655 The 
scavenger or *pariah kites (A/t/uus govinda),.1hough gener- 
ally to be seen about the tents, are not common in the jungles. 

Hence Pa‘riahdom, the condition ol a pariah. 

1878 Symonos Sonn, Af, Angelo & Campanella 16 The 
men of whom I] speak were conscious of Pariahdom. 

Parial (péerial), @. sare. [f. L. pari- 
equal. in pl. fara pair + -aL.] Belonging to or 
constituting a pair; paired. 

1854 Owen Skel. & Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. 1. 215 
{The plastron..consists..of nine pieces,—one median and 
symmetrical, and the rest in pairs). /é/d. 216 The parial 
pieces of the plastron are the ‘hamapophyses’ [etc.]. 

Parial, obs. form of PAIR-ROYAL, 

Parian (pé-riin), a. (s6.) [f. L. Pari-us of 
Paros +-AN: in F. farev.] 

1. Belonging to the island of Paros, one of thc 
Cyclades, famed for a white marble highly valued 
among the ancients for statuary, 

Partan Chronicle, a famous chronicle of Grecian history 
from the reign of Cecrops B.C. 1450 to the archonship of 
Diotimus B.c. 354, engraved on marble; forinerly kept in 
the island of Paros, and now preserved ainong the Arundel 
Marbles at Oxford. 

1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 46, | had rather have a good 

iece of rough Parian marble. 1700 Prtor Carmen Sec. 370 
VYhe King shall there in Parian Marble breathe. 1762-9 
Fatconer Shifwry. 1. 278 Vhe port an image bears of Parian 
stone, 1847 Emerson Poems, Snow Storm, Mockingly, On 
coop or kennel he hangs Parian wreaths. 

2. Name given to a fine white kind of porcelain. 
Usually adso/. as sb. ; also altrrb. made of parian. 

1850 Frnt. of Design 1V. 45 Messrs Minton and Copeland 
almost simultaneously introduced the new ‘ body'in pottery 
.. called Parian, statuary porcelain, carraran, Kc. 1894 
U.S. fay in Times 16 Aug. 6/3 China, porcelain, parian, 
bisque, earthen, stone, and crockery ware. 

+ Paria‘tion. Ods. [ad. L. partidtion-em, n. of 
action from farzdre to make equal, balance.] The 
action of inaking equal; equalization, balancing. 

1623 Cockrram, aration, Euennesse of account. a 1656 
Haves Gold. Rem. tn. Sernt. (1673) 17 Nothing clears our 
accounts with God but pariation of Expences with Receipts. 

Parich, obs. f. Parisu, PeERIsH. Parichone, 
-oner, -yngher, obs. ff. ParisHEeN, PARISHIONER. 

Paricidal, Paricide, obs. ff. VARRICIDAL, -CIDE. 

Paridigitate (pzrididzit’), a. Zool.  [f. 
pari-, stem of L. far cqual + Dicirare.] Having 
an even number of toes on each foot; artiodactyl. 

1864 WrosTtek cites OWEN. 

Paridrosis, variant spelling of PARnipRosis. 

+ Pa-rient, a. Obs. rare—». [ad. L. partent-cm, 
pr. pple. of parcre ( pari-) to bring forth.] 

1656 Biount Glossogr., ['artent ( paricns), travelling with 
yong, lying in travel, bringing forth yong. 

|| Paries (pe*rijiz). Pl. parietes (parai-rtiz). 
Anal., Nat. Hist., etc. [L. pariés, parietem wall, 
partition-wall.] A part or structure enclosing, or 
forming the boundary of, a cavily in an auiial or 
plant body or other natural formation ; a wall (of 
a hollow bodily organ, a cavity of the body or of 
a shell, an abscess or wound, an ovary or capsule 
of a plant, a cell of a honey-comb or wasp’s nest, 
etc.). Chiefly in pf 

1727-41 CHampens Cyc/. s.v., The parietes of the two ven- 
tricles of the heart are of unequal strength and thickness. 
1808 Barctay A/uscular Motions 543 Between this inem- 
brane and the dorsal parietes, are situated all the various 
convolutions of the intestine. 1830 Linotey Wat. Syst, Bot. 


- 191 In the opposite parietes of the ovarium of Brunonia. 


1872 Nicnorson /’a/ront. 150 A central portion, which is 
termed the ‘ paries*, which is attached by its base to the 
‘basis’ of the shell. 

Pariet, -ette, obs. forms of PARGET. 

Parietal (parairetal), a. (sb.) [a. F. partéfal 
(¢ 15360 in Pare), ad. L. parvetal-zs, f. partes: see 
Panes and -AL.] 

1. a. Anat, and Zoo/. Belonging to or connected 
with the wall of the body or of auy of its cavities. 

Applied esf. to a pair of bones (fartetad dones), right and 
left, forming part of the sides and top of the skull, between 
the frontal and occipital bones; and to structures connected 
with these, or situated in the same region (fav ictal rcegton) 
of the head, asthe fartefalcminence, protuberance, or tuber, 
a central elevation on the outer surface of the parietal bone, 
corresponding toa depression (farvcta/ fossa) on the inner 
surface; farictal lobe, the middle lobe of each hemisphere 
of the brain, composed of the three favfeta/ convolutions or 
lobules; etc. Also applied to those parts of the peritoneum 
and pleura which line the body-wall (parietal peritoneum, 
jp. pleura), as distinct from tbe parts investing the viscera 
and lungs. ; F 

1597 A. M. tr. Gui/lemeau's Fr. Chirurg. If. xv b/2 The 
two bones, the Foreheade, and the Parietale. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn. 1, larictal [printed pariental] Zones. 1706 
Pincuirs, Parictals, or Parietal Bones. 1854 Owen Skel. 
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& Teeth in Cire, Sc., Organ. Nat. 1.177 The penultimate 
segment of the skull..is called the ‘ parietal vertebra’. 1866 
Hoxcey Prehist. Nem. Caithn. 120 ‘lhe parietal sutures are 
somewhat full, 1872 Mivart Elem, Anat.77 At the side of 
tbe head we have. .the parietal region. ; 

b. Bot. Belonging to, connected with, or attached 
to the wall of a hollow organ or structure, esp. of 
the ovary, or of a cell: see quots. 

1830 Linptey Wat. Syst. Bot. 158 They differ in their 
parietal exalbuminose comose seeds, 1835 — /ntrod. Bot. 
(1848) I. 364 Botanists call anything Jutetad which arises 
from the inner lining, or wall of an organ. 1875 Bennetr 
& Dver Sachs’ Bot. 5 Thenucleus..approaches..the circuin- 
ference of the sap-cavity, and becomes parietal. /ézd. 342 
A rapid absorption of water in the parietal cells. 

2. In U.5., Pertaining to residents and order 
within the walls of a college, as in Parielal Board, 
P, Committee, at Harvard College: see quot. 

1837 Orders & Reg. Harvard Univ. 12 The Officers 
resident within the College walls shall constitute a per- 
manent standing Committee of the Faculty, to be called the 
Parietal Committee. ‘his Committee shall have particular 
cognizance of all offences against good order and decorum 
within the walls. 1878 \. Amer. Kev. CXXVI. 15 One 
instance in which the Parietal Board [ Harvard College] took 
him in hand. 1893 ation (N.Y.) 5 Jan. 16/1 One might 
call it, in college phrase, a style of parietal admonition. 

3. ger. Of or belonging to a wall. rare. 

1845 Ecclestologist 1V.257 The man..who surrounds with 
parietal deal a space belonging to twenty others. 1874 
Lowe. LeéfZ. (1894) II. xii. 134 They were mucb our betters 
in parietal wit. 

B. sé. = Parietal bone: see ta. 

1706 [see ra]. 1758 J.S. Le Drawn’s Observ. Surg. (1771) 
57 A Blow upon the posterior Part of the left Parietal. 1855 
Owen Séel. & Teeth in Cire. Sc., Organ, Nat. 1. 192 The 
constant coalescence of the parietals with one another. 

+ Parietary (pe iétiri), sd. Obs. Forms: 
a. 4-5 paritorie, 5 paritarie, (paratory, pyri- 
torie), 5-6 peritorie, (-yt-, -ye), 6 paritory ; 
B. 6 parietary, -orie, -ory, 6-7 -arie. [ME. and 
AF. paritarie = OF. paritaire (13th c.), mod.F, 
pariétaire, ad. L. partetaria, i. e. herba parietaria, 
from parielart-us: see next.) The herb Pellitory 
(Partetarta officinalis). 

€ 1386 Cuaucer Can. Veom. Prol. § T.28 Ful of Plantayne 
and of Paritorie [v. 7. peritorie, periytorye, Pyritorie]. 
¢ 1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 219 Leues of malue. .& peritorie. 
14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 602/10 Peritoria, Perytorye. 
¢ 1475 Pict. Voc, ibid. 787/26 Hoc colitropium, a paratory. 
1538 Turner Lidedlus, Helxine, Latinis parietaria dicitur, 
vulgo Paritory. 1578 Lyte Dodoeus 1. xxxiv. 50 Parietorie 
is singuler against cholerike inflammations. 1696 PHittirs 
(ed. 5), Parietarie -.commonly called Peilitory of the Wall. 

Parietary (parai‘étari), a. rare, [ad. L. 
parietart-us,t. partes, partet-em wall: see PARES 
and -ARY.) = PARIETAL a, 2. 

1881 Wation (N.Y.) XXXII. 442 The snufiing out of the 
school by a parietary regulation of President Wayland’s. 

Parietes, pl. of Panties, 

+ Parietines, 56. A/. Obs. rave—', [ad. L. 
parieling, pl. fem. of pariec{nus of or belonging 
to walls: see prec. and -1NE*%.] Fallen or ruined 
walls; ruins. 

16z1 Burton Anat. Jel. 1. ii. ut. (1651) 238 We have 


many ruines of such bathes found..among those parietines 
and rubbish of old Romane townes. 


Parieto- (parai:éto), used as combining form 
(not on L. type) of PariEs or PaRIETAL, in several 


terms of Anatomy, denoting a. Belonging to or- 


connected both with the parietal bone, or lobe, 
and (the structure indicated by the second element): 
as Pari:eto-fro‘ntal a. and s6., Pari:eto-ju‘gal, 
Pari:eto-ma‘stoid, Pari:eto-occi'pital, Pari:eto- 
qua‘drate, Pari:eto-sphenoi‘dal, Pari:eto-squa- 
mo’sal, Pari:eto-te-mporal ads. b. Belonging to 
orconnected with the wall of (a cavity), or of the body 
and (some structure): as Pari:eto-spla nchnic 
(-splenknik) a. [Gr. omAdyxva viscera], belong- 
ing to the walls of the viscera, viscero-pleural ; 
Parieto-vagi-nal a. [L. vagina sheath], connected 
with the body-wall and the tentacle-sheath (applied 
to certain muscles in Polyzoa); Pari:eto-vi‘sceral 
a. = parieto-splanchnice. 

1875 Huxtey & Martin E£tem. Biol. 208 (The Frog) Two 
long flat bones, the *parieto-frontals, one on each side of 
a median suture which answers to the sagittal and frontal 
sutures in man. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Parieto-jugal index, 
the ratio of the greatest transverse diameter of the skull, or 
maximum parietal diameter, to the bizygomatic diameter. 
lbid., * Parieto-mastoid suture, the ..suture between the 
inferior border of the parietal bone..and the superior border 
of the mastoid portion of the temporal bone. 1879 Cal.DER- 
woop Mind § Brain ii. 16 Towards the back part of the 
brain. .is the * Parieto-occipital fissure, which indicatesa two- 
fold subdivision of the upper portion of the brain behind the 
fissure of Rolando. 1897 vans. Amer. I'ediatric Soc. 1X. 
185 Abscess of both parieto-occipital lobes and the cere- 
bellum, 1893 Syd. Soc. Lez., *Parteta-sphenoidal artery.. 
P. notch. 1870 Rotteston Anim. Life 50 (Edible Snail), 
The upper or *parieto-splanchnic portion of the sub- 
oesophageal mass. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Parieto-temporal 
suture, thesuture between the parietal and teniporal bones. 
1856 ALLMAN /'resh-w. Polyzoa (Ray Soc.) 27, 28 *Parieto- 
vaginal. 1878 Bru Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 144 The 
retractors of the anterior part of the body (parieto-vaginal 
muscles), 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life 236 
A pair of parieto-vaginal muscles attached to the base of the 
fold surrounding the tentacle-sheath, 
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+ Parifo‘rmal, 2. Obs. rave—. [f. L. par, 
pari- equal + forma form + -aL: cf. formal. 
lisproperly for *fariform, med.L. pariformiis, 
whence pariformiter ady. =‘ pariter, similiter’ (Du 
Cange).} Of equal form; equiform. 

1651 Biccs Vew Disp. ? 180 The Isonomy or pari-formall 
lawes of Re-publiques. 

So } Parifo‘rmity Ods. rare, similitudc of form. 

1436 Libel Eng. Policy in Pol, Poems (Rolls) 11. 193 Now 
see wee welle than that this rownde see To oure noble by 
paryformytee [v. ~ parformyté], Undere the sbypp, shewyd 
there the sayle. r 

+ Parify, v. Obs. rare. [a. OF. parifi-er 
(isthe. in Godef.), or ad. med.L. paréficare (1283 
in Du Cange), f. far, pari- equal: see -FY.] 
trans. To make, or represent as, equal; to com- 
pare, liken. So + Parifica'tion Cds. 

c1425 Wyntoun Cron. v. Prol. 2 Orosius apon syndry 
wys tyll Babyloune Rome paryfyis. 1537 Lit. in Cranumer's 
Alisc. Writ. (Parker Soc.) II. 352 Subsequently ye parify 
me unto thein. 1537 Cranmer did. 354 Where you say, 
that I parify you to the false traitors in Lincolnshire. /d7¢., 
When I write this parification (as you call it) of the rebels 
of Lincolnshire, I nothing thought less than to compare any 
man hereabout to then, 

Parigal, var. Parecat Ods. 
PaRiLuin. Paril, obs. f. PERIL. 

+ Pa-rile, a. Os. [ad. L. partl-zs equal, like, 
f. par equal: cf. similis like.] Equal, like. 

16s0 CHARLETON Paradoxes 11 Otherwise, I shall by 
a parile arguinent of ignorance, conclude, that [etc.]. 1686 
Goan Celest. Bodies 1. xviii. 116 Doubts.. why the First 
Sextile should not be parile to the Later. 

5o + Parility 06s. [L. parélitas), equality. 

610 HEaALey St. Aug. Citte of God 425 His beauty con- 
sisting more of proportion and parilyty of parts. 1634 T. 
Jounson Parey’s Chirurg. 1. v. (1678) 4 The temperature. . 
1s a little absent from the exact and severe parility of mixed 
qualities, a, oe 

Parillin (pari‘lin). Also pariglin (paril’in). 
Chem. [f. Sp. parilla (see SARSAPARILLA), Pg. par- 
vilha, \t. pariglia +-1N 1.) A white orcolourless, in- 
odorous, crystalline substance (C,)H,,O,,) obtained 
from sarsaparilla-root; also called Pari‘llic acid, 
salsaparin, sarsaparillin, sarsaparilla-saponin, or 
smilacin, 

1831 J. Davies Manual Mat. Med. 234 Parilline, 
Parigttum, a peculiar proximate principle, discovered by 
Pallota. 1838 I’, Tuomson Chem. Org. Bodies 278. 1881 
Watts Dict. Chen. VIII. 1780 Parillin does not excite 
sneezing like saponin, 

|| Pari mutuel (par? météel) ; usu. in pl. paris 
mutuels (with sane pronunciation). [Fr.,=mu- 
tual stake or wager.) A form of betting ‘in which 
those who have put a stake on the winning horse 
divide among themselves the total of the stakes on 
the other horses’ (less the percentage of the 
managers—i.e., in France, the Government). 

1881 Standard 7 Sept. 5/2 That the accounts of their 
horseracing should sometimes puzzle English readers by tbe 
mention of ‘pools’ and ‘ Paris inutuals’ is possible. 1894 
Daily News 13 Oct. 5/3 The Minister of the Interior has 
prohibited throughout France the opening of pari mutuel 
offices at cycle races...As for morality, there is little to be 
said for private pari mutuels. Bad as they are, however, 
they are better than the Government-instituted ones. 

Parine (péeersin). a. Ornith. [f. mod.L. 
Paring, f. L. parus titmouse, in mod.L, the name 
of the typical genus.} Belonging to or having the 
characters of the subfamily Parznx of passerine 
birds (the true titmice). 

Paring (pée'rin), v4/.5d. [f. Parev.t+-1Ne 1.) 
The action of Pare w.1, or the result of this. 

+1. The action of preparing, preparation. Ods. 

1392 Earl Derby's Exp.(Camden) 156/6 Et pro bulting et 
paring dicti frumenti. 1444 Rolls of Parlt. V. 114/1 The 
saide Wyne had his true makyng, and trewe boillyng and 
paryng. ; 5 ; 

2. The action of pruning, or cutting off the edge 
or surface, or anything superficial. 4¢. and fig. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvu. cxvii. (Bodl. MS.) If. 
220/1 Euerich 3ere be spraie [of a vyne] nedep kuttinge and 
paringe. 1607 MippLeton Alichacln. Term u. iii, For all his 
cleansing, pruning, and paring, he’s not worthy a broker's 
daughter. 1866 Rocers Agric, § Prices I. xxi, 528 The hoofs 
of horses have become less solid in consequence of continual 
paring. 1881 E. J. Worsoise Séssze viii, That one is never 
the better for mere scraping, and paring, and saving. 

3. concr. A thin portion pared off the surface of 
anything, usually as refuse or superfluous matter ; 
a shaving. 4 

1382 Wyctir 1 Cor. iv. 13 We ben maad, the paringis 
{gloss or outcastinge] of alle thingis til zit. 1413 /’¢/gr. 
Sowte (Caxton 1483) 1v. vii. 61 The rynde or the paryng of 
this appel. 1602 M’arcissus (1893) App. i. 25 What is left for 
mee but the paringes, when I have given others the peares? 
1698 Fryer Acc. F. [ndia & P. 140 Never was more truly 
verified that Proverb, Half the King’s Cheese goes away in 
Parings. 1793 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Live § Writ. (1832) 
Il. 278 To take her islands is to possess but the paring of 
her nails, 1856 Miss Mutock ¥. //adifa.x i, Sailing thereon 
a fleet of potato parings. 4 

4. altrib.and Comb., as paring-bee, U.S.(BEE! 4), 
-chisel, -iron, -knife, -matlock, -plough, -shovel, 
-spade, cte.; paring-place, ?the castor (of a horse). 

1530 Patscr. 652/2, I pare a saffrone grounde, or aley 
with a paryng yron. 1552 Hutoet, Paring shouell, or 
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instrument to pare flores, vatgiusm. 1591 PERcIVALL Sf. 
Dict., Vranchete, a shooemakers paring knife. 1693 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 2935/4 A black [Gelding]..with a swelling on the 
Paring place of the far hind Leg. 1703 Moxon Mech. 
£xerc. 76 Vhe Paring-Chissel..must have a very fine and 
smooth edge. 1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 1. 12 he 
Paring-Plough is a necessary instrument..in bringing into 
cultivation heath, moor, and other waste lands. 1888 She/- 
field Gtoss., Paring-spade, an instrument used for clearing 
stubble from land after harvest. 1888 J. Q. Birtincer //ist. 
Haverhitd (N. H. 359 Quite an incident was the paring- 
bee in bringing young folks together. The.. young men 
mounted the paring machines and peeled the apples, whilst 
the. .young ladies quartered and cored them. 

Paringal, -ale, -alle, var. PaneGaL Obs. 

|| Pari passu (pé-"rai px’siz, pari pa’siz), advb. 
par. (L., =‘ with equal step’.} With equal pace; 
at an equal rate of progress; side by side; simul- 
taneously and cqually. In Law, On an equality, 
equally, without preference. 

1567 Sir N. THrokmorton Le, in Robertson //ist. Scot. 
Wks. 1826 J. 378 2ote, They think it convenient to pro- 
ceed with yow both for a while pari passu. 1642 Sir E. 
Derixe Sf. on Kelig. xvi. 88 Let both tbese bils go pari 
fassu, hand in hand together. 1775 J. Apams Wks. 1854) 
IX. 356 Vo..proceed with warlike measures and conciliatory 
measures fari passz. 1827 Jarman Powells Devises II. 
139 Copyholds are now placed Jari passu with freeholds. 
1890 GiapstoneE Sf. Ho. Commons 19 Feb., The only 
method of describing pari Jassu was that adopted by Mr. 
John Bright.. when he said that, when people were content 
with a faré pass progress, it was like driving six omnibuses 
abreast down Park-lane. 

Paripatecian, erron. f. PERIPATETIAN 06s. 

Paripinnate (peripitnct), 2. Bot. [ad. mod. 
Bot. L. paripinnat-us, f. par, pari- equal: see 
PinNATE.] Pinnate with an even number of leaf- 
lets, i.e. without a terminal leaflet. 

1857 Henrrry Zlem. Bot. §95 When there is no end leaflet, 
the leaf is abruptly- or pari-pinnate. 1870 BentLey 4/az. 
Bot. (ed, 2) 163. ; 

Paris (pzrris), the name of the capital of 
France, used in various collocations: e. g. in names 
of materials or articles made in Paris, as Paris 
+ crisp, cup, net; in names of measures or weights 
used at Paris, differing from the corresponding 
Ienglish ones, as Parts foot, inch, line, pint. 

Paris baby = Paris doll (Cent, Dict. 1890); + Paris 
ball, a tennis ball; Paris basin (Geo), the area of Tertiary 
strata on wbich Paris is situated; ¢ Paris black, ?name of 
soni black stuff used for garments; Paris blue, (a) a bright 
shade of Prussian blue; (4) a bright blue colouring matter 
obtained fromaniline; tParis candle, akind of large wax- 
candle; Paris daisy, the plant Chrysanthentum frutescens 
from Teneriffe, cultivated also as Marguerite; Paris doll, 
a doll or lay-figure dressed in the latest fashion, used by 
dress-makers as a model; Paris green, a vivid light green 
pigment composed of aceto-arsenite of copper; Paris gyp- 
sum, gypsum from the Paris basin; + Paris head, ahead. 
dress from Paris; Paris lake =carmine lake (Watts Dicé. 
Chen, 1866-77); Paris plaster = Piaster-or-Paris; hence 
+Paris-plasterer; Paris-red, t(a) a shade of red; (4) 
ferric oxide, finely divided, used as a polish for glass, gold 
and silver, etc.; Paris violet, a coal-tar colour, called 
also methyl-violet; Paris white, a fine kind of whiting 
used in polishing. 

1471 Riprey Coup. Adch. v. xxxi.in Ashm. (1652) 155 Ther 
Pauteners be stuffed wyth *Parrysballs, 1530 Patser. 240/1 
Lytell paresball, estez/, 1599 SHaxs. Hex. V, 1. iv. 13x To 
that end I did present bim with the Paris-Balls. 1832 
De ta Becue Geol. Man. 233 Comprised within what is com- 
monly termed the *Paris basin. a1568 R. SempLe Youet 
Reid 4 Bayth *Pareiss blak and Inglis broun. 1854-72 
Watrs Dict. Chem. 11. 227 ‘Vbe pure ferric ferrocyanide .. 
is sometimes called *Paris blue. 1900 Daily News 4 June 
2/6 Manufacturers of Paris blue, starch, and black lead. 
(rg01-2 J/em. Ripon (Surtees) III. 209, ij lib. *candel, de 
Parys.] 1480 Wardr. Acc. Edw. 1V (1830) 121, ij dosen 
and ix 1b’ of paris candell’. rs1z WVorthumedd. Housch. Bh. 
(1827) 2 Of Parisch Candle viij dosson xIb. 1547 SAtes- 
BurY Welsh Dict., Kanwyll baris, a pares candel. 40x 
in Frost Wotices re/. Hull (1827) App. 3 Pro x dusfenis] 
*paris crisp. 1479 Paston Lett. 111. 270, iiij *Parys cuppis 
with a cover. 1884 Miter Planut-n., Chrysanthemiune 
Jrutescens, Marguerite, *Paris Daisy. 1742 Phit, Trans. 
XLII. 188 The * Paris Foot..contains 12-785 Engli~b Inches. 
1882 Howexts in Longm. Mag. 1. 44 Saffron, with *Paris- 
green sbutters. 1885 /yell's Elem. Geot. (ed. 4) Index, Fossil 
footprints in *Paris gypsum. c¢15§96 in Gent. Mag. (1819) 
LXXXIX. 1. 23 Next after them came the Lady Strange.. 
in her *paris head. 1791 Boswett Yohnson 28 Apr. an. 1778, 
A *Paris-made wig. 1766 (C. ANsTEY] Bath Guide (ed. 3) 26 
Stomachers and *Parisnets. 1795 Gentl. Mag. LXV.11. 925 
Ten quarts (or *Paris pints). 1855 Ecclesiologist XVI. 336 
Mortar, * Paris-plaster, sulphur, and even lead. c¢1g15 Cocke 
Lorell's B. 10 * Parys plasterers, daubers, and lyme borners. 
1600 in Hakluyt's Voy. (1811) III. 289 [The Captaine] 
bestowed vpon him a cloake of *Paris red. 1588 Reg. Privy 
Council Scot. 1V. 322 Ane quarter of an unce *Pareis wecht. 
1434 in &. £, Wills (1882) ror, x towell of *parys werk. 

Paris: see HErB Paris; obs. form of PARISH. 

+ Parisant, a. Os. vare—'. [a. OF. parissant, 
f. parir to appear.J Seemly, of good appearance. 

c1400 Laud Troy Bk. 8599 Eche man now his harneis 
rubbes, That thei be clene and Parisaunt. 

Parische, parise, obs. ff. PARISH, PERISH. 

Parisee: see PAnIsis. 

+ Paris garden. Os. Also 6-7 Parish 
garden. [See quot. 1674.] Name of a place at 
Bankside, Southwark, where a bear-garden was 
kept in Elizabethan and later times; hence, ‘a bear- 
garden’, a noisy disorderly place. Also attrid. 

1589 Nasue Pasguil’s Rodtrn Wks. (Grosart) I. 109 Strange 
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trickes, and deuises, betweene the Ape and the Owle, the 
like was neuer yet seene in Paris-garden. 1592 GREENE 
Upst. Courticr Wks. (Grosart) X1. 253 Eager to catch him, 
as a dog to take a beare by the eares in Parish-garden. 1663 
Butter //ud. 1 ii. 172 Bred up, where Discipline most rare 
is, In Military Garden-Paris. 1672 R. Witp /’oet. Licent. 
31 Their Churches Paris-Gardens are become. 1674 Brount 
Glossogr. ied. 41, Paris Garden, is the place on the Thames 
3ank-side at London, where the Bears are kept and baited ; 
and was antiently so called from Robert de Paris, who had 
a House there in Richard the second’s time. 


Parish (pzx'rif), sé. Forms: a. 3-7 paroche, 
4-8 paroch, (4 proche, 6 parroch(e). 8. 4 
parosche, -osshe, -osse, 5 -Oish, -ossh, -0s; 
4-5 parizs, -yzsh, (-ise, parshe, persche), 4- 
parish, (5 parisch‘e, -isshe, -issche, -isse, 
-esche, -essh, -es, -eche, -ysch/e, -ysh(e, -yssh, 
-ysse, parresche, -ych, peresche, parsche, 5-6 
parishe, -issh, -asche, -esshe, S¢. paris, -eis, 
parriche, -ish). [Two forms: (a) paroche, a. AF. 
paroche, OF. par(r\oche, app. a learned form, ad. 
late.L. parochia ; (B) parosshe, etc.:—OF. parotsse 
:~popular L. *parocia for parochia. The latter (in 
Sidonius, ¢ 472) was a form substituted for 
Christian L. parecia (Augustine, Jerome), a. Gr. 
mapoixia, in Christian use, the charge of a bishop, 
a diocese, later the charge of a presbyter, a parish: 
see Note below. With parochia, parocia, parotsse, 
cf. brachia, bracia, F. brasse. ith Eng. parosshe 
from paroisse, cf. MIE. marish, marsh, from OF. 
mareis, marois; also brush, etc. The stress was 
already ¢ 1300 on par-; whence the o was weakcned 
to e and 2, giving paresche, parisshe, parish.] 

l. In the United Kingdom, and some of the 
Colonies, the name of a subdivision of a county: 
applied to it primarily in its ecclesiastical aspect, 
but also as an area recognized for various purposes 
of civil administration and local government. 

The name occurs in Norman French in the Laws of 
William 1, ¢ 1075, but has not been found in Eng. before the 
13thc. Although the parochial system was more or less 
developed in many (perhaps most: paris of England before 
the year 1000, there is no word formed from farvoch/a, nor 
any directly answering to it, in OEF.; the nearest equivalents 
being freost-sclr ‘priest-shire ’ (Fecles. (ust. xiv in Yhorpe 
Laws), and scrift-selr ‘shrift-shire’ (Canons of Lidgar vi, 
Eccl. Laws of Cnut xiii), both of 11th or late roth c, the 
latter rendered Jarochia in the 13th c. L. version. ; 

a. orig. A township or cluster of townships 
having its own church, and ministered to by its own 
priest, parson, or parish clergyman, to whom its 
tithes and ecclesiastical dues are (or originally 
were) paid, b, A later division of such an original 
parish for ecclesiastical purposes only, having its 
own church and clergyman. 

The latter includes the ancient parochial chapclries of 
some of the large northern parishes (Cuaret 3b, Cuarecry 
1), and the more recent ecclesiastical districts constituted 
under the powers given by the various Church Building 
Acts, distinguished as new ecclesiastical parishes. n Scot- 
land these are called parishes guoad sacra, while the 
original parishes which remain such for all purposes are 
parishes quoad omnia, ‘Yhe original parish when retained 
for civil, although subdivided for ecclesiastical purposes, is 
commonly distiguished as the ciuit parfsh, in Scotland 
a parish guoad civilia. 

fost of the older colonies have parishes, both for ecclesi- 
astical and civil purposes, frequently as electoral districts 
or divisions; in the newer colonies where there is no 
established church the parish has often no official existence, 
though the Church of England (and, in some cases, other 
Churches) has applied the name to areas formed for the 
organization of its own work; and the term is used in the 
Same way by the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States. 

a, (1292 Britton 11. xix. § 4 Car en une vile porrount 
estre plusours paroches, et en une paroche plusours imaners, 
et hameletz plusours porrount apendre a un maner. 1865 
Nicnots ¢r, For in one town there may be several parishes, 
and in one parish several manors, and several hamlets 
may belong to one manor.] 13.. Cursor AM. 29501 If pou 
did a sin Anober preistes parochin. 1464 Rotls of Parit. V. 
542/1 In the paroche of Cleobury. 1533 Cranmer Let. to 
Cromwell in Misc. Writ, (Parker Soc.) 1}. 269 My friend.. 
was born in the same paroche. 1681 in Lond, Gaz. No. 
1649/2 The Ministers of each Paroch. 1742 Camppect in 
Phit. Trans. XL}. 240 John Ferguison,a Native of the 
Paroch of Killmellfoord in the Shire of Argyle. 

B. [ce 1075 Laws of William 1,1. i. 1 E de mere iglise 
de parosse [v. ~ paroisse] xx souz, e de chapele x souz.] 
1340 Ayend, 42 Ine ham pet be yefbes .. yeuep Fe pro- 
uendres and be parosses ober obre benefices of holy cherche. 
¢1380 Wyctir IVés. (1880! 413 pis shulde teche siche per- 
sones to take more hede to ber paryzshis. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer 
Prol. 449 \n al the parisshe [v.»r. parysshe, -ich, -issche, 
-isch(e] wif ne was ther noon That to the offrynge bifore hire 
sholdegoon. 1387 Trevisa /igdex (Rolls) V. 8g Denys..to 
deled parisches {y. rr. parsches, paryshes, 1432-50 paresches} 
and chirche hawes, and assigned to everich a preost. 1393 

Lanct, 7”. P?. C. xxi. 263 Pilours and pyke-herneys in 
eche parshe [v., paresche] a-corsede. ©1440 Promp. Pari. 
384/2 Paros, or parysche (5. pares, or parych), farochia. 
Isti-1z Act 3 /fen. VIII, c. 17 § 17 Medowes.. in the 
parriche of Ewherst. 1§26 Tinpare 1 Pet. v. 3 Nott as 
though ye were lordes ‘over the parisshes. 1549 Comf/. 
Scot. 167 Nocht ane boroustone nor landuard paris vitht in 
the realine. 1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb,) 45 A heards- 
mes daughter of the same parish. 1642 Futter Holy & 
Prof, St. w. xxiv. 220 Otherwise Palestine was a great 
Parish, and some therein had an hundred miles to Church. 
1739 Westey Wes, (1872) 1. 201, } look upon all the world 
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as my parish. 1758 Jounson Jdler No, 29 Pg, | am going 
to settle in iny native parish. 1846 McCuntocn Acc. Brit. 
Empire (2854) 1. 141 Parishes are frequently intermixed 
with one another. ‘(his seems to have arisen from the lurd 
of the manor having had a parcel of land detached from 
the main part of his estate, but not sufficient to form a 
parish of itself. 1875 Stusss Const. Hist, 1. viii. 227 ‘Whe 
parish, then, is the ancient vicus or tlin-scipe regarded 
ecclesiastically, As many townships were too small to re- 
quire or to support a separate church and priest, many 
Parishes contain several townships. 1885 C. 1. Exton in 
Encycl. Brit. XVI. 296/1 Under the powers given by the 
Church Building Acts, many populous parishes have been 
subdivided into smaller ecclesiastical parishes. 

e. Used as the English name for the correspond- 
ing ecclesiastical areas in ancient times or in foreign 
countries. 

1839 Encyct. Brit. (ed. 7) XIX. 432/1 There are in Rome 
54 parishes, and 300 churches. 1880 E. Hatcn in Dict. 
Chr, Antig. 1560/1 In Gaul and Spain a single presbyter or 
a single deacon was sometimes put in charge of a parish. 
That a deacon might be ‘rector * of a parish is clear from 
many instances, e.g. Cone IHlib. ¢. 77. ’ 

d. As many as would fill a parish; a parishful. 

1611 SHAks. Cyd, 1v. ii. 168 H'd let a parish of such 
Clotens blood. 

2. A district, often identical with an original 
parish, but often having quite different limits, con- 
stituted for various purposes of civil government, 
and thus designated a c7vi? parish: a. primarily, 
Such an area constituted for the administration 
of the Poor-law, and sometimes distinguished as 
a poor-law parish ; legally defined by Act 52 & 53 
Vict. c. 63 § 5 as ‘a place for which a separate 
poor-rate is or can be made, or for which a separate 
overseer is or can be appointed’. (This area at 
first coincided with the original parish in sense 1.) 
Hence the phrase Ox the parish, in receipt of 
parochial relief; so ¢o go on the parish, to be 
brought up by the parish, buried by the parish, etc. 

Also b. An original parish, or other area, separately 
assessed for land-tax; a daund-tax parish. ‘‘lhey are de- 
scribed in the series of land-tax accounts from 1692 to the 
present time, and are also defined in the Taxes Management 
Act of 1880° (Elton in Aneyel. Brit. XV111. 296). 

c. An area treated as a parish for the purpose of the 
Burial Acts, from 1852 onward; a Burial Acts l'arish. 

d. A district, larger or smaller than an original parish, 
which constitutes a unit for the maintenance of its own 
highways; a (Vighway Parish, 

{1601 Act 43 Lizz. c. 2 Querscers of the Poore of the same 
Parish. ] 1632 N. Ferrar Slory Bks. Little Gidding (1890) 
219 Vhat a Father should leave his children on the Parish 
through .. unthriftines. 1830 /.raminer 803/2 He shall 
either go upon the parish or starve. 1846 MeCuttocn Ace. 
Brit. Eniprre (1854) 11. 653 The selection of the ‘ parish ' as 
the territorial division likely to prove the must convenient 
for the purposes of poor-law administration, was, no doubt, 
fully justified by the circumstances of the country in Queen 
Elizabeth's reign. But. .the 13 and 14 Car. 1l,c. 12,enabled 
townships, under certain circumstances, to erect themselves 
into parishes for poor-law purposes. 18385 Sin W. B. Bretr 
in Law Rep, 15 Queen's Bench Div. 385 An ordinary parish 
may..be conterminous with and practically the same thing 
as a highway parish. 1885 Sir C. Ditke in Darly News 
14 Oct. 6/1 The township, the hundred, and the county... 
In place of the three sets of districis which never overlap 
we have .. overlapping areas,.. highway parishes and land- 
tax parishes, as distinguished from poor-law parishes, and 
other anomalies. 1890 F. W. Rouinson Very Strange Fam. 
6 The boy will certainly be sent to the parish, if you don’t 
pay for him. 1893 Daily News 22 Mar. 4/6 There are.. 
civil parishes and ecclesiastical parishes, which do not 
exactly coincide either in number or in extent. 

3. The inhabitants of a parish; parishioners 
collectively, 

cr2g0 Becket 1845 in S. Eng. Leg. 1.159 Ech preost 
somonede is paroche (v.7. (Percy Soc) paroscheh ¢1325 
Vol. Songs (Camden) 157 Everuch a parosshe heo polketh 
in pyne, Ant clastreth with heore colle. ¢1325 Poem: Times 
Edw. [1 102 ibid, 328 And thus shal al the parish for lac of 
lore spille. ¢ 1380 Wyctir Wés. (1880) 418 Pey harmen hem 
silf & ber parizs & ober puple. a@1450 Mvrc 678 Whan thi 
Parisse is togidir mette, 1583 Leg. £6. St. Axdrois 102 Sic 
preist, sic pariche: what suld mair? 1680 Baxter Answ. 
Stilting fl. xxxiv. 54 Not the..Tenth Part of the Parish can 
come to Hear him in the Church. 1750 Gray Long Story 
42 By this time all the Parish knowit. 1876 Barinc-GoutpD 
R.S. Llawker ix. 220 The parish offered to give the church 
a roofing of the best Delabole slate. 

b. U.S. The body of people associated for 
Christian worship and work in connexion with 
a particular local church ; a congregation; hence, 
a denomination. 

1851 Hawtnorse 7 wice-Told T., Minister's Black Veil, All 
the busybodies and impertinent people in the parish. 1858 
— Fr. & It. Note-Bks. (1883) 25 Being of another parish, |! 
looked on coldly, but not irreverently. 1875 H. Jerson 
Lamson's Ch. First Three Cent. vi. ii, 308 The term 
‘parish’ is applied in America to congregations, considered 
as the minister’s ‘cure of souls’ without the reference to 
local limits with which in England it is associated. 

4. U.S. a. In colonial times, and still in some 
of the southern States: A subdivision of a county 
made for purposcs of local self-government. b. 
In Louisiana, the name of the (58) territorial 
divisions corresponding to the countics of other 
States. Cf, County sd, 3. 

19772 Amherst (Mass.) Ree. (1884) 60/1 The Vote taken 
respecting the Dividing of the District into two Districts or 
parishes was past in the Negative. 1839 Pexny Cycl. XIV, 
174/1 For political and civil purposes Louisiana is divided | 
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into thirty-one parishes. 1856 Otwstep Slave States 639 
In the parish of Opelousas (parish, in Louisiana, is equiva- 
lent to county) there were many. : 

5. fist. In sense of Gr. rapaxia: A diocese, or 


district under the spiritual charge of a bishop. 

1709 J. Jounson Clergym. Vade M.u.10 Let not a Bishop 
be allowed to leave his own parish, and leap into another. 
1898 JEssoppin 19¢/ Cent. Jan. 50 Parish indicated originally 
the geographical area over which the jurisdiction of a bishop 
extended. 

6. Curling. The ring with the tee in the centre. 

1893-4 R. Caled. Curling Club Ann. 104(E.D.D.) He has 
plenty of running to win into the parish, 

7. attrib. and Comb. : often =‘ parochial’ adj. a. 
Of, belonging, or pertaining to a parish, as parish 
altar, bell, bounds, constable, drudge, dungeon, 
duly, feast, knell, Living, meeting, officer, parson, 
preacher, pulpit, rate (so parish-rated adj.), school, 
vestry, wall; for the service or use of the 
parish, as parish doctor, magazine, mill, nurse, 
pound, pump, room, etc.; maintained or pro- 
vided by the parish, as the recognized unit of poor 
telief (see 2), as parish-boy, -chill, -coffin, -girl, 
-house, poor, relief, shell, workhouse, charac- 
teristic of a parish, parochial, as parish-jest, -wit ; 
also parish-pensioned adj. b. Special Combs. : 
parish blue, cloth supplied as a pauper dress (see 
BLvE sé, 3); parish-book = farish-register (b) ; 
parish Jands, landed property belonging to a 
parish, and administered by the churchwardens ; 
parish lantern (dia/. and s/ang), the moon; 
parish-register, + (a) the registrar of a parish; 
(6) a book recording the christenings, marriages, 
and burials which take place at the parish church ; 
parish-rigged a@., cheaply rigged; + parish-top, 
atop kept for the usc of the parishioners ; + parish- 
watch, a parish constable. Sce also PARIsH 
CHURCH, CLERK, etc. 

1481 Peebles Charters (1872) 188 Chaplanis and serwandisat 
the "*paroche alter in Sant Andros kyrk, as pleban and curat. 
1864 Tennyson Jin, Ard. 616 Though faintly, merrily—far 
and far away—He heard the pealing of his *parish bells. 
1830 Gex. P. Tuomrson E-verc. (1842) 1. 212 A mark and 
a suit of “parish blue. 1594 Greene & Lopvce Locking 
Glasse G.’s Wks. (Rudg.) 131/2 For proof he was my child, 
search the “parish book. 1861 J. Brent in Archeol. Cant. 
1V. 36 Approaching St. George's *parish-bounds, 1749 
Firtpinc Jom Fones u. iii, Who, together wiih seven 
*Parish-boys, was learning to read and write. 1663 Pepys 
Diary 20 Aug., A good likely girle, and a *parish child of 
St. Bride’s, of honest parentage. 1715 Newson Aaidr. 
Pers. Qual, 187 They will rather take a Child, who 
hath been educated in a way of Industry,..than any other 
Parish-Child. 1897 Ruoscomyt White Rose Arno 195 
Playing “parish constables and apprehending vagrants. 
1796 Hl. Wlunten tr. St.-2'%erve's Stud. Nat. (1799) 1. 580 
A simple and obscure “parish-drudge, to whom no one pays 
any manner of attention. 1681 O1way Soldier's Fort. v. i, 
Ye Night-Toads of the *Parish.Dungeon, 1798 SouTHEY 
Old Mansion ho.i, Old friend! why you scem bent on *parish 
duty, Breaking the highway stones. 1715 Gay Il hat dye 
Call it Pref., The Ghost of the Embryo and the *Parish- 
Girl are entire new Characters. 1762 Goi.nsm. Cit. WU. xxvi, 
In every *parish-house .. the poor are supplied witl: food, 
clothes, fire, and a bed tolie on. 1869 brackmone Lorna ). 
xlili. (1889) 273 The “parish-knell, which begins when all is 
over, 1896 Potiock Land Laws ii. 40 Sometimes these 
*parish lands are within the modern boundaries, but by no 
means always, 1847-78 Hactiwect, “Parish lantern. 1887 
te Asuton 18¢h Cent. War/s 235 uote, The link-boy’s natural 

atred of ‘the Parish Lantern’, which would deprive him 
of his livelihood. 1827 Consett Prot. Ref. u. § 47 The 
Bishopricks, the ePaatitivings, the Deanships, . are all in 
their gift. 1712 Pripeaux Direct. Ch.-Wardens (ed. 4) 55 
They.. have a Vote in the *Parish-meetings. 1765 Goody 
Twe-Shoes (1766) 1. Introd., Fle stood up for the Poor at the 
Parish Meetings. 1894 [see Parisn Councit]. 1676 Wor- 
LIDGE Céder (1691) 96 Carry your fruittoa *parish-mill. 1726 
M. Davies Athen. Brit. 11. 345 Venerable Alms-women and 
experienc'd *Parish-Nurses. 1689 S. Jounson Rem. on 
Sherlock's Bk. 37 Without a Constable or *Parish-officer. 
1746 Locxman Zo ust l'romoter of Cambrick & Tea Bills 
23 Lad tenants, and the ‘parish-pension’d band. 1693 C. 
Dryden in Dryden's Fuvenal vii. (1697) 179 And shew his 
Tally for the Dole of Bread, With which the *Parish-Poor 
are daily fed. 1709 StrELe 7atler No. 56 P 3 Nicolas de 
Boutheiller, *Parish-Preacher of Sasseville. a1721 Prior 
Lpit., iuterr'd beneath this martle stone 33 They paid the 
Church and *Parish Rate. 1653 Acts § Ondix. Parl. c. 6 
(Scobell) 237 Some able and honest person..to have the 
Keeping of the said Book [a Register of Marriages, Births, 
and Burials], and the person so elected, approved and sworn, 
shall be called the *Parish-Register. 1712 Priptaux Direct. 
Ch.- Wardens (ed. 4) 96 The Parish-Register isa Parchment 
Book, in which all the Christnings, Marriages, and Buriais 
of the Parish are Recorded. ‘This was first ordered by the 
Lord Vicegerent, Cromwell, .. 1538. 1816 Mrs, MarceT 
Convers. Pol. Econ. x (1861) 151 *Parish relief thus became 
the very cause of the mischief which it professed to remedy. 
1899 F.T. Burren Log Sea-waif 163 She was what sailors 
call ‘*parish rigged’, meaning that all her gear was of the 
cheapest. 1812 W. ‘Tennant Anster F. u. xix, Vhat day 
the doors of “parish-school were shut. 1879 BrowNinG 
Halbert & [fob 24 Save the sexton the charge of a parish 
shell. 1847 Emerson Poems, Monadnoc, Rallying round 
a *parish steeple. 1601 SHaks. 72ved, WV. 1. iii. 44. A Coward 
and a Coysirill that will not drinke to my Neece, till his 
braines turne o’th toe, like a “parish top. ¢ 1616 FLETCHER 
& Mass. Thierry 4 Theo. 1. iii, A boy of twelve Should 
scourge him hither like a parish-top, And make him dance 
before you. c1400 Rowland § O. 284 Lete Duke Naymes 
lenge at hame To kepe *pareche walles fro schame. a 1745 
Swirt Story /ujured Lady, | must maintain a *parish watch 


. 


PARISH. 


against thieves and robbers. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer s 
field 521 To him that fluster’d his poor *parish wits. 

[Note. (1) Gr. mapotxia was the abst. sb. from mapoiwos 
adj. (f. mapa by, beside + olxos honse, dwelling), in cl. Gr. 
‘dwelling beside or near, neighbouring, a neighbour’; in 
LXX, N.T,, and Christian writers, ‘dwelling temporarily or 
sojourning in a foreign land, a sojourner’, As to which of 
these notions was present, wben maporxéa passéd into eccle- 
siastical nse, opinions differ ; the earlier etymologists (Diez, 
etc.) have taken it as ‘the body of persons dwelling beside, 
and hence, the district lying about, a church or ecclesiastical 
centre’; but more recent writers, founding their conclusions 
upon the nsageof the LX X and N.T., take it as='‘ the body of 
sojourners ’, holding the appellation to have been primarily 
applied to colonies of Jews of the Dispersion sojourning in 
Alexandria and other Gentile cities, and to have been from 
them continued or adopted as a name for ‘the Christian 
brotherhood sojourning in a town or district’, perh. not 
without reference to the spiritual use of mdpotxor, ranoixia 
(x Pet. i. 17, ii. 11): see Lightfoot S. Clement 11. 6, Hatch 
in Dict. Chr. Antig. s.v. Parish. (2) According to Light- 
foot, waporxta was at first used in a much more general sense 
than dcockynats, diocese, of which it was later a synonym, as 
were its L. representatives Aaracia, parochia down even to 
the 12thc. The modern sense ‘ parish’ appears already in 
St. Basil a@379. Although Jarochkia was used in the wider 
sense at the Councils of Celchyth a.p. 816, and Clovesho 
825, and is so rendered even in 12th c. glossaries (cf. 
Wr.-Wiilcker 537/10 Dzocesis vel parochia, biscopriche), 
parish, as an English word, is found only with the modern 
meaning (exc. when used by later writers as a literal 
rendering of the Gr. or L. word: sense 5). (3) Therelation 
to the original rapoixia, parecia, of later and med.L. 
parochia, presents difficulty. The latter could not arise out 
of the foriner by any normal phonetic process; and it has 
been suggested by various scholars tndependently that 
parochia is really a derivative from L. parochus (Gr. 
mapoxos), the name of a local official in the country parts of 
Italy who supplied public personages with entertainment, 
etc., when they came into his district ; and that this familiar 
term was popularly substituted for the unfamiliar faracta. 
Cf. what is said under Parrock, as to the OHG. rendering 
of Jarochia by the apparently native plarra, pfarre.) 

Hence Pa‘rished a. (in comb.), having parishes. 

1864 Life H. Airay in Comment. Bible 1 The county is 
somewhat wide and many-parished. 

Parish (pe'rif), v. dial, [f. Panisn sb] zur, 
To belong /o or go with as part of a parish. 

1833 Drakards Stamford News 8 Oct., A village that 
parishes with one adjoining. 1886 S. 1”. Linc. Gloss. s.v-, 
It is said of an hamlet or township that it parishes to some 
other place, that is, forms one ecclesiastical parish with it. 
Thus Whisby parishes to Doddington, and Morton to 
Swinderby. 

Parish church. Forms: see Parisu, CHURCH, 
Kirk. The church of a parish. 

€3380 Wycuir I¥7ks, (1880) 14 Axe hem what charite it is 
to laten parische chirchis fallen doun. 1448 Pastow Lett. 
1. 72 Being at messe in one Parossh Chirche. 1563 Keg. 
Privy Council Scot. 1. 248 he parochinaris of the paroche 
kirk within this realm. 1584 Fenner Def Alinisters (1587) 
49 Diuers..haue made men paye twelue pence a Saboth for 
being absent from their parishe Church. r600SHaks. 4. Y.L. 
11. Vil. 52 The why is plaine, as way to Parish Church. 1732 

BERKELEY Alcifhr. 1. § 1 Crito, whose parish-church is in 
our town. 31841 Macauray £ss., W. Hastings (1865) 11. 
243/2 Behind the chancel of the parish church of Dayles- 
ford, .. was laid the coffin of [Warren Hastings], 1890 
Siusss Study Med. & Mod. Hist. (1900) 457 The parish 
church where for generations their fathers have been baptized, 
married and buried. 


Parish clerk. An official appointed by the 
incumbent of a parish to assist in various duties 
connected with the church and its services : before 
the Reformation usually a member of one of the 
five minor orders; after the Reformation a layman, 
the office being often conjoined with that of sexton ; 
by the Act of 1844, which at present regulates the 
office, the duties may be undertaken by a curate. 
See CLERK si, 2 b. 

One of his most prominent duties in former times, that of 
leading the responses (often without any following) is now 
generally given up (being performed by the choir and con- 
gregation), except at baptisms, funerals, etc. 

¢ 1386 CrHavucer A/iller’s 7. 126 Now was ther of that 
chirche a parissh clerk. 1439 Z. £. IW 7lls (1882) 114 ‘the 
brederhede of seynt Nicholas founded by paressh clerkes 
in London. 1rs92 Spenser AL Mubberd 557 And craftie 
Reynold was a Priest ordained, And th’ Ape his Parish 
Clarke procur’d to bee. 1674 PLayrorn S&7dl Alus. 1. 71 
Parish-Clerks, ..being the Leaders of those ‘{unes in their 
Congregations. 1774 Warton //tst. Eng. Poetry xxxiv. 
(1775) Il. 395 Plays acted by the society of the parish. 
clerks of London. 1778 Eug. Gazctteer (ed. 2) s.v. Pdy- 
wtouth, Yhis town has..two churches, which. .have each so 
large a cure of souls, that the parish-clerks were, till very 
lately, in deacon’s orders, to enable them to perform all 
the sacerdotal functions. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge i, 
Vhe little man..was the parish-clerk and bell-ringer of 
Chigwell. 1857 Toutmin Smitu Parish 197 ‘Vhe ‘ Parish 
Clerk’ is not the clerk to the Parish, in the moderu sense of 
the word ‘clerk’, 1885 C. I. Exton in Lacycl. Brit. 
XVIII. 2096/1 It is said that the only civil function of the 
parish-clerk now remaining is to undertake the custody of 
maps and documents..deposited under the pi ovisions of the 
Railway Clauses Act, 1845. er’ 

Hence Parish-cle‘rkly @., characteristic of a 
parish clerk; Parish-cle‘rkship, the officc of 
parish clerk. 

1513 in Zrans. KR. Hist. Soc. V1. 361 The parroch clerk- 
schip beand vacand be the deceiss of Thomas Wemys. 
1886 G. R. Sims Ring o’ Bells, etc. 1. i. 8 In a..parish. 
clerkly way he swore to humble the lady's pride. 


Pa‘rish Council. <A council of a parish; 
spec. the local administrative body created in rural 
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civil parishes of more than three hundred inhabi- 
tants by the Act of 1894. Hence Parish Cou'n- 
cillor, a member of this body. 

1772, Nucent tr. f/ist. Friar Gerund 11. 350 All royal 
councils ., must prove their descent to have been from 
parish-councils, 1893 Daily News 22 Mar. 4/6 Every one 
-.Which has a population of three hundred and upwards 
will have a Parish Council. 1894 Act 56 & 57 Vict. c 73 
§ 1 There shall be a parish meeting for every rural parish, 
and there shall be a parish council for every rural parish 
which has a population of three hundred or npwards. /did, 
§ 3 (5) The parish councillors shall be elected by the parochial 
electors of the parish. ‘ 

+ Parishen!, parishion. Oés. Forms: a. 
3 paroschian, 4 -oschicn,-oschen, 4-5 -oisshien, 
5 -oshyn; £8. 4-5 parischien, -isshien, 4-6 
parishen, (4-5 -izschen, 4-6 -iscen, -is(s)chen, 
-is\s)hen, -ysshen, -yschen, -in, -yn, -ene, -ion, 
-in, -ing, -yn, -on, 5 paraschen, -es(s)chen(e, 
-eshon, -echen, -ishon, -yshchon, parschen, 
-one, par-, perrishen, -yshyn, 6 paryschoon, 
-yn, -esshen, -achen, perishen. [ME. faro- 
Sschien, -orsshien, etc., a. OF. paroissien, {. parorsse 
Panisu, after med.L. parvochtan-us: see PAROCHIAN. 
Subsequently, following parosshe, parish, it became 
parishen, with many variations of spelling, and 
sometimes phonetic reduction to farschen, OF. 
had a parallel form arochien, a closer adaptation 
of the med.L., whence also ME. parochien, paro- 
chen, ctc.; these forms are treated under PARro- 
CHIAN, though they often show a mixture of the two 
types, ck not being distinguished from sz or sch.] 
One of the community of a parish; = PARISHIONER. 

a, a1225 Ancr. R, 198 pet child pet ne buhd nout his eldre, 
vnderling his prelat, paroschian his preost. ¢1325 Melr. 
Liou, 3) Quen paroschenis com him to. 1377 Lanat. P. Pl. 
Ii. Prol. 89 Pat bei sholden shryuen here paroschienes. 
14.. Lett. Marg. Anjou & Bp. Beckington (Camden) 46 The 
paroisshiens of the said paroish. 

B. 13.. Cursor M, 26292 (Cott.) Alsua if pi parischen 
[¥aiz/. parochin] In sin lang has ligand bene. /bid. 26315 
(Cott,) Alsua bou preist, if pou ha ben In pligbt wit pi 
pariscen [Faizf parochien]. ¢1386 Cuaucer Pol. 482 
Hise parisshens {v.77 parischiens, -isshiens, -isschens, 
-isshins] devoutly wolde he teche. 1393 Lancr. P. Pd. C. 
1. 8z Persones & parsheprestes pleyned..Pat hure parshens 
{v. xv. parschone, paresschene, -Ischene, parshen] ben poore. 
¢ 1449 Pecock Nepr. (Rolls) 11. 391 That the paraschens so 
gaue. 1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 49 Whoys pareshon 
also y was. 1533 More Debell. Salem Wks. (1557) 1018/1 
If the person woulde take it of his perishen by force. 1536 
WrRiotHes.ry Chron. (1875) 1. 55 The curates should preach 
and teatch their parishiones the ‘ Pater noster ', ‘ Avee’, and 
‘Creede’, 1566 7hree 15th Cent. Chron., etc. (Camden) 
138 Suche quarylynge.. was between ye mynystars and 
parishoners that to quyat y*® mattar y® churcbe dores wer 
fayn to be closyd, and y® paryschyns to departe. 

Parishen2. Sc. d/a/. In6parichoun, -schone. 
[f ParisH sd.: the suffix is obscure: cf. PARISHING 
and PAROCHIN in same sense.] = PARISH. 

@isss Lynpesay Tragedy 367 Mak hym.. Persone, quhilk 
his parischoun can teche, 1596 Dacxympve tr. Lesdic’s 
Hist. Scot. vi. 90 Robert Schau, quha pastour was of the 
parischone of Minto. 179. Burns 7he Cardin’ o't ti, Yet 
I hae seen him on a day, The pride of a’ the parishen. 1896 
Shetland News 6 Aug. (E. D. D.). 

+Parishenant. Oés. (See quot.) 

1534 Zest. Ebor. (Surtees) VI. 44 Every clerke officer ijd., 
and every odre clerke paryshenaunte jaz 

Parish garden: see PARIS GARDEN. 

+Parishing. worth. Eng. Obs. [f. Panisu 
sb,+(app.) -ING1?; but nature and function of the 
suffix not clear.] = Parisu. (Chiefly Yorksh.) 

(It is not certain that quot. c 1450 belongs here.) 

1450 Bidding Praycr in Lay Falk's Mass Bk. 71 We sall 
pray also for all women pat er bun with childer in pis 
parichin. 1486 in Surtees Misc. (1888) 48 A gentilman borne 
in tbe parisbing of Estrington. 1511 est. Edor. (Surtees) 
V. 24 To the well of my parishyng iij.s. ilij.d. 15 
Kuaresborough Wills (Surtees) 1. 19, 1, William Hall of 
the paryshynge of Pannall. 1584 /ézd. 145 My neighbours 
and poure of tbe parishing. 

+ Pari‘shional, 2. Ods. Also? parrishonall. 
[f. ParisH1on(ER + -AL.] Of or pertaining to 
a parish; parochial; of parishioners. 

1604 H. Jacos Reas. Kef. Ch. Eng. 7 A Parishionall 
Bishop, who is a Pastor of one ordinary Congregation only. 
1614 J. Ropinson Relig. Communion 20 These parrishonall 
assemblyes want not onely all such power. 1641 in 
*Smectymnuus’ Vind. Answ. § 13. 153 By Congregation.. 
cannot be meant a parishionall meeting. 1786 in F. Chase 
Hist. Dartmouth Coll, (1891) 1. 526 ‘Lhe town .. have for 
a considerable time past indulged one parishional division 
of about 3,000 acres, round and near the College. 1803 W. 
Taytor in Ann. Kev. 1. 419 Various parishional experi- 
ments were tried to employ them [the poor] profitably. 

Hence Pari‘shionally a/v., as a parish or body 
of parishioners. 

@13617 P. Bayne Dioces. Tryalf (1621) 2 That which was 
more numbersome then could meet Parishionally, was no 
Parishional but Diocesan church, 


Parishioner (piri‘fono1). Forms: § paris- 
shoner, 6 parysshoner, -issyoner, -ischoner, 
pari-, perishoner, parishener, -iner, -ner, -nore, 
parichyngher, 6- parishioner, [f. pavishion, 
PARISHEN?! + -ER1: for the form cf. practztroner, 
etc. See also the doublet PanocHinAR.] One of 
the inhabitants or community of a parish. 


PARISON. 


1471 in Somerset Medieval Wills (1g0x) 221 Item, I be- 
md to the chirche werkes of the chirch of Brewton where 

am parisshoner of 20s. 1523 Visttation Dean & Chapter 
York (MS.\, With the mynds & holle consent of the 
Parichynghers of the same. 1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 44 
Beyng parisheners of the said fiue parrish churches. 1546 
in Eng. Gilds (1870) 221 Ffor the .. Comffort of alle the 
parissyonersthere. 1561 I. Hosy tr. Castiglione’s Cour!yer 
11. (1577) Liv b, A Priest of the Countrey saying Masse to his 
parishioners. 1567 Harman Cavrat 19 Your poore, in- 
dygente, and feable parishnores. 1591 SrenseR M7. //ubberd 
561 Th’ eutll will Of all their Parishners they had constraind. 
1617 Moryson /¢i#. t. 193 The King .. was the chiefe 
Parishioner, 1726 Avurre Parergon 407 A man is said to 
be a Parishioner in respect of his Dwelling or Habitation... 
in such a Parish. 1857 Toutmin Smiin Pavish 1 Vhe 
practical duties and rights of every Parishioner. 

Hence Pari-shionership, the status of a pa- 
rishioner. 

31842 CarLvLe in Daily News 5 May (1899) 6/3 Shocked to 
admit that, after seven years of parishionership, I did not 
know the face of him. 1882 Ch. 7imes 6 Apr. 245 A 
shorter sojourn would have created sufficient parishioner- 
ship for purposes of banns. 

Parish priest. The priest in charge of a 
parish. 

a 1300 Cursor M1, 26173 (Cott.) To pi pariche preist pou be 
bede. c1491 Chast. Goddes Chyld, 29 Neyther to the pope 
..ne to the parysshe prest. 1504 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 282 
Who-so-euer be person, vycary, or parasche prest. 1659 
Howe i Lexicon, ng. Prov. 1 The Parish-Priest forgot 
that he was ever a Clark. 1865 Saran Austin Aanke's 
Flist. Ref. 11. 83 The parish priest of Cronach was one of 
the first who married. 

Parisian ( pari‘zian, -iz!in), sd. and a. Also’ 
6 -ien. [a. F. parisien, med.L. farisian-us, f. 
Paristi Paris: see -aNn,] 

A. sb. A native or inhabitant of Paris. 

1530 Patscr. 34 In this worke I moost folowe the Parisyens. 
1683 Afol. Prot. France iv. 48 During that rage the 
Parisians were then stirred up to. 1779 J. ADAMS in Fam, 
Lett. (1876) 355, 1 admire the Parisians prodigiously. 1831 
Sir J. Sincrair Corr. 11. 95 The Parisians, as usual, had 
a number of novelties. 

B. aaj. Of or pertaining to Paris; resembling 
Paris or that of Paris. 

1614 in Crt. & Times Fas. I (1848) 1. 346 For feara Sicilian 
vespers, or Parisian matins, did ensue. 1688 Soutn Seri. 
I. 477 Perhaps the Cut-Vhroat may rather take his Copy 
from the Parisian Massacre. 1828 Lights § Shades Il. 72 
No gown sat well that was not of Parisian make, ’ 

Hence Pari‘sianism, Parisian character, habit, 
or practice; Pari‘sianize v. franzs., to make 
or render Parisian (whence Pari:sianiza‘tion) ; 
Pari‘sianly adv., in a Parisian fashion or manner. 

1892 Atheneum 25 June 821/3 All his good points—his 
gaiety, his shrewdness, .. his Parisianism—appear excellently. 
1851 Fraser's Mag. XLII1. 415 He has become irreparably 
Parisianized. /4id., A considerable amount of Parisianization. 
1876 G. Merepith Beauch. Career I. x. 139 Where folly 
had danced Parisianly of old. 

|| Parisienne ( parzzy¢'n). 
Parisian.] A female Parisian. 

1886 /Zlustr. Lond. News Summer No. 22/2 A. .black-eyed, 
red-cheeked Parisienne. 1887 Contemp. Rev. May 718 She 
isa Parisienne, if you will, but a very exceptional Parisienne. 

+ Parisis, parisee. vs. Also 5 -ysee, -esi, 
6 -yse, 8 -isis. [a. F. pavis7s:—L. paristens-em 
Parisian, f. Parist? Paris.] 

1. A word, orig. adj., meaning ‘of Paris’; used to 
distinguish deniers struck at Paris, which were worth 
one-fourth more than those struck at Tours; hence 
sb, a denier of Paris. A 

1426 Lypc. De Guil. Pilgr. 17664 To tourne, by hys 
sotylte, A Tourneys to A parysee. ¢1430 Pilger. Lyf Man- 
hoe i. xix. (1869) 145 Bi enchauntementes she maketh it 
(denier tournois} in to paresis. 1528 Sir R. WestTox in 
Dillon Calais & Pale (1892) 93 Forfeytes for every soche 
tree cutx li. paryses. [1901 SHarre Ca/. Let, BA. C. 230 In 
part payment of the value of £58 9s. 4d. parisis.] _ 

\|2. In the old French Custom-house practice, etc. : 
A surtax of one-fourth upon the duties fixed by 
the tariffs and pancartes. 

1714 Fr. Bk. of Rates 17 The Augmentations of Anno 
1644, 1647, 1654, and the Parisis 12 and 6 Peny, of all the 
said Duties. /éfd. 265 The Duties of the Parisis, the r2th 
and 6th Deniers, shall be levied and collected by the said 
Measurers in the accustomed Manner. 

Parisite (pz rissit). Az. [Named 1845 after 
the discoverer, J. J. Paris: see -1TE1.] A flno- 
carbonate of the metals of the cerium group, found 
in small brownish-yellow crystals in the emerald 
mines of Colombia, 

1846 Amer. Frnt. Sci. Ser. u. 11. 415 Parisite was dis- 
covered..in the valley of the Musso. 1899 /é7d, Ser. 1). 
VIII. 21 Crystals of pyrite and parisite. 

Paris mutuels: see PARI MUTUEL. 

Pariso‘logy. vare. [f. Gr. mapiaos almost equal, 
evenly balanced + -Aoya speaking; see -LoGY.] 
The use of ambiguous language. 

18.. CAMPBELL cited in WorcEsTER (1846). : 

|| Parison! (pzcrisgn). Ret. Pl. parisa. 

a. Gr. mdpscor, neuter of mapicos exactly or evenly 
balanced, f. nap(a- beside + ioos equal.] An even 
balance in the members of a sentence. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary u. (1625) 86 Aembrum or 
Parison, when one or more members doe follow in equall 
sentences. 1589 Puttennam Eng. Poesie mi. xix. (Arb.) 222 
Parison, or the Figure of @uen. ..In this figure we once 


[F. fem. of Parzsten 


PARISON. 


wrote..these verses. The good is geason, and short is his 
abode, The bad bides long, and easi¢ to be found : Our life is 
loathsome, our sinnes a heauy lode, Conscicencea curst iudge, 
remorse a priuie guade. 1603 Hottann Piutarch's Mor. 
988 His purisa, standing upon equall weight and measure 
of syllables. 1894 C. G. Cuicp Lyly 4 Euphuism 52 As 
Lyly’s first thought is evidently to be antithetical, tbe use of 
parison, tbough constant, enters as a secondary matter. 

Hence (irreg.) ¢ Pari‘sonal, Parisonic a., cha- 
racterized by ‘ parison’ or exact balance of clauses. 

16sz Urquuart Jewel Wks (1834) 293 The harmony of 
a well-concerted period, in its isocoletick and parisonal 
members [cf. Dioporus xii. 53 tcoxnwAa cai naga). 1884 
Symoxps Skaks, Predecess. xiii. 512 [Euphuism) is charac- 
terised.. by antithesis of thought and diction, ..enforced by 
alliterative and parisonic use of language. 1894 RALEIGH 
Eng. Novel it. (1903) 33 Almost every sentence being 
balanced in two or more parisonic parts. 

Parison 2 (pz'risan). Glass-blowing. Also 9 
paraison, [2.F. pararson, dcriv. of parer to pre- 
pare, co resp. to L, pardtion-em from parare.] 

1. orig. The rounded mass into which the molten 
glass is first gathered and rolled when taken from 
the furnace. Also atirzb. as parison-hole. 

1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain & G/. 169 By this means the 
particles of glass are agglomerated in a cylindrical form, 
which is then called by the workmen a fararson. 1903 
K. A. Macatray (Chance Bros.) Let, The word “parison 2 
survives among our workmen, not as directly applied to the 
piece of glass, but to the ‘hole’ or opening into a furnace 
for reheating the glass after moulding it, which they call 
a ‘ parison-bole ’. . A 

2. Tkeuce, in a bottle-making machine : see quot. 

1888 Daily News 14 Feb. 6/6 The present machine con- 
sists first of a receptacle, called a ‘parison’, in which the 
exact quantity of molten metal required to form a bottle is 
placed, there being no overplus or waste. At the lower pait 
of the ‘parison’ is the collar mould which forms the lip. 

Parissyoner, obs. form of PARISHIONER. 

Paristhmic (pari‘spmik), @. Anat. [f. Gr. 
mapiaOmov tonsil (f. map(a- by + iaOuds neck, narrow 
passage or connexion) + -1¢c.] Pertaining to the 
tonsils. So Pari‘sthmiotome (Gr. -ropos cutting] 
(see quot.); Paristhmitic (pzrispmi'tik) @., per- 
taining to paristhmitis; || Paristhmitis (-9i'tis), 
inflammation of the tonsils. 

1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) 11. 322 In the second or 
Paristhmitic variety, the morbid virus is chiefly directed to 
the fauces. /d7d. (1822) II. 339 The common quinsy of the 
present day, the paristhmitis tonsilaris of the system before 
us. 1857 Mayne Expos, Lex. 884/1 Of or belonging to 
the Paristhmia or tonsils; paristhmic, /é/d., An old instru- 
ment with which the tonsils were cut or scarified: a 
paristhmiotome. /6id., Paristhmitis, ..inflammation of the 
tonsils; the same as Yonsillitis. 


Parisylabic (pz:risilbik), 2. and sb. Gram. 
{fi L par, pari- equal + syllaba (a. Gr. avAdAaB7) 
syllable + -1c: cf. aie \ 

A. adj. Of Greek and Latin nouns: Having 
the same number of syllables in the nominative as 
in the oblique cases of the singular. 

1656 Biount Glossogr. s.v. Parisyllabicat, We say in 
Grammar, the first declension of Nouns is Parisyllabique, 
because all the cases of such Nouns in the singular number 
especially have even syllables, as Gemma, gemmez, gemme, 
gemmam, gemma, genima, etc. 1775 in ASH 1876 KENNEDY 
bub, Sch. Lat. Gram, (ed. 4) 104 I-nouns come under four 
chief Heads: (A) Parisyllabic I-nouns with Nom. Sing. -s.. 
(B) Parisyllabic I-nouns in é-s (i-s). 

B. sé. A parisyllabic noun. 

1893 Athenzum 5 Aug. 189/2 The classification. .cannot 
be commended. The distinction of parisyllabics and impari- 
syllabics is barely indicated. 

+ Parisylla-bical, 2. Obs. rare—°. [f. as prec. 

+ -AL.] = prec. adj. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Parasylabical, that hath equal 
syllables, 1658 Puttiirs, Partsyllabical Nounes. 

Paritarie, variant of PaRteTARyY 54. Obs. 

+ Paritor (pz'rita1). Os. Also 6 parritour, 
-ator, 7 -itor, 8 -ettor, -otier; 6 perritore, 6-7 
parator, 8 -iter. [Aphctic f. Appariton.] An 
apparitor or summoning officer of an ecclesiastical 


court. 

1530 Patscr. 252/1 Parytorie [? parytor} somoner, éedvau. 
1587-8 in Swayne Sarnm Churchw. Acc. (1896) 135 
Sparkes the parritour for smoke fardinges to the vse of 
of Ladie church. 1600 Heyvwoop 2nd P/. Edw. [V,Whs. 
1874 I. 161 We are the Bishops Parators, my friend. 1614 

- Rostxson Relig. Commun, 19 ‘Vhe greatest part from the 

relate to the Paritour are.. irreligious. 1671 EacHarp 
Obseruv, Answ. Contempt Clergy (1705) 16 Unless I should 
have..turned Parrettor or Informer. 1682 N, O. Borleau’s 
Lutrin 11.187 Where Doctors, Proctors, Paritors together 
Shaun't leave upon thy Naked back one Feather. 1716 
Finghall Churchw. Acc. (MS.\, Paid To the Pariter 1s. 9¢. 
1794 Pilton Chunhw. cicc.in Notes and Gleanings (Exeter) 
II. 38/c Paid the Parrotter 1s. 6¢. 1825 Scort Betrothed 
xvil, A paritor, or summoner of the ecclesiastical court. 

Paritorie, -ory, variant of Partetary sd. Ods. 

Parity ? (pzriti). [ad. L. paritds equality, f. 
par equal. Cf. F. parité (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. The state or condition of being equal, or on 
a level ; equality. 

1613 R. Cawprey Tadle Alph. (ed. 3), Paritie, equalitie, 
likenesse. 16.. Wesster & Rowcey Cure for Cuckold 1. i, 
Equality in birth, parity in years. c 1656 YRAMHALL eplic. 
v. 190 For the clearing of which point, I shewed that there 
was a parity of power among the Apostles. 1783 W. F. 
Martyn Geog. Mag. 11. 326 Men and women [in marriage) 
are obliged to pay a proper regard tothe parity of years. 1842 
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Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 101 The bodiesin which this parity 
of force has been discovered..are small compared with the 
exceptions. vd 

2. Equality of rank or status, social, political, or 
ecclesiastical ; esf., equality among the members, 
or among the ministers, of a church. 

1572 in Neal Ast, Purit. (1732) 1. 284 There ought to be 
a Parity among the ministers in the Church. 1593 Bitson 
Gout. Christ's Ch. 413 What conflictes and uproares your 
paritie of Presbyters will breede. 1642 Cuas. I Answ. 
19 Prop. 22 The Common people. .grow weary of Journey- 
work, and set up for themselves, call Parity and Indepen- 
dence, Liberty. 1709 Hearne CodJect. 5 Mar. (O. H. S.) 11. 
173 To..introduce Presbyterian parity. among our Clergy. 
1841 D'IsraeLi Amen. Lit. (1867) 442 With the disciples of 
Parity, a free election.. was a first state princ.ple. 1903 
F. W. Maiteanp in Camb, Alod. Hrst, 1. xvi. 594 A call 
for ‘parity’, for an equality among all the ministers of 
God's Word, and consequently for an abolition of all‘ prelacy’. 

3. Equality of nature, character, or tendency; 
likeness, similarity, analogy; parallelism; as in 
parity of reason ot reasoning. (Cf. L. pari ratione.) 

16z0 VennerR Vira Recta iii. 55, I thinke that there is a 
neerer parity of nature betweene the flesh of Fallow-Deere, 
and of the Red. 1646 P. Bucketry Gospel Covt.1.33 Argu- 
ment... from the paritie and likenesse between the covenant 
of works, and the covenant of grace. 1652 NEEDHAM tr. 
Selden's Mare Cl. 23 Truly there is a paritie of Reasonalso 
for this. 1692 BentLtey Boyle Lect. 1x. 325 We may infer 
by parity of Argument. 1734 Berketey f/ylas & Phil. 
(ed. 3) ii. Wks. 1871 I. 329 ‘here is..no parity of case 
between Spirit and Matter. 1834 Mupte Srit. Birds (1847) 
I, 172 By parity of reasoning that house on wbich tbe mag- 


* pie perches is in no danger of falling. 


+4. Of numbers: The fact of being even and 


not odd; evenness. Obs. 

@ 1619 Fotuersy Atheom, i. x. § 4 (1622) 308 It [unity] is 
not variable, by parity ; or imparitie. 1646 Sir ‘IT’. Browne 
Pseud, Ep. 115 If we survey the totall set of animals, we may 
in their legs. observe an equality of length, and parity of 
numeration ; that is, not any to have an odde leg. 

5. Comm. Equivalcnce in another currency; a 
standard of price expressed in another currency. 

1886 |Voot Report 22 June, Public sales of wool.. were held 
in Berlin. .1800 bales..are reported to have been all sold at 
full London parity. 1886 Zimes 7 July, Prices generally 
soon advanced above the parity of Saturday night’s closing 
quotations in New York, 1894 /éid.8 Dec. 5/2 Tbe London 
parity will be about £94:50. 

b. == Par sé.! 2b, 3b. 

1g00 Stock Market Refort, Buying on days when the 
market is weak and below parity, and selling when prices 
are put above parity by the operations of local speculators. 

6. In Monetary parlance: Equality, as legal 
tender or money, between coins of one metal and 
coins of another in certain definite proportions of 
weight and finencss, fixed by law. 

1895 Spectator 2 Feb. 157 Convinced .. that silver can be 
raised by legislation to a ‘parity’ with gold. xrg900 Lv. 
ALDENUAM Colloguy on Curreucy 280 The object..was to 
maintain the parity between Gold and Silver money. ..The 
parity which they have in the United States is a National 
parity between the coins, not between the metals. .. What 
I desire is International parity. : 

7. attrib. and Comb,, as parily-preaching; parity- 
canton, a canton in Switzerland where the Catholic 
and Protestant Churches are on an equal footing in 
their relations with the State. 

1659 W. Broucu Schism 549 Have all doors shut upon you 
for your parity-preaching. 1899 I’esti. Gaz. 27 July 3/3 
In the ‘ Parity-Cantons’ of the Swiss Confederation, whiere 
two Landeskirchen are established—a Catholic and an 
Evangelical Church. 

Parity * (pariti). Odstet. Med. [f. Par-ovs 
a. +-1TY.) The condition of being parous; 
the fact of having borne children. 

1878 Sig J. Wirttaus in Obstct. Trans. (1879) XX. 173 
Diagnosis of Parity. /éid., Circumstances..in which proof 
of parity or nulliparity may turn out to be proof of innocence 
or guilt. 1889 J. M. Dexcan Clin. Lect. Dis. Women 
(ed. 4) Index 535 Signs of Parity. 1898 G, E. Herman 
Dis. Women ix. 87. 

Parizs, -chen, obs. ff. Parisn, ParisHEN, 

Parjet, obs. form of Parcer. 

+Parjetory. Oés. [?f. Parcer.] ?= PARGETS¢. 2. 

164z Mitton Afot. Smect. Introd., Wks. (1851) 263 This 
prevaricator ofAmerica.. brought us homenothing but ameer 
tankard drollery, a venereous parjetory for a stewes. 

Parjure, Parjuri, obs. ff. Persure, Persury. 

Park (pak), sb. Also 3-4 pare, (also 9 in 
senses 5, 6), 3-7 parke, 5 paark, perke, 8— Sc. 
perk. [ME. a. OF. parc preserve for beasts of 
the chase, ctc. The Of. was ultimately identical 
with WGer. *parruk, whence OL. pearruc: for the 
history see Pakrock. ‘The Welsh fare and Gael. 
paire are from Eng. In senses 5 and 6 from later 
uses of F. parc, The Fr. word has also passed into 
Du. and Ger., wherc it is used alongside of the 
native furms descended from WGer. *farruk.] 

1. Law. An enclosed tract of land held by royal 
grant or prescription for keeping beasts of the 
chase. (Distinguished from a forest or chase by 
being enclosed, and from a forest also by having 
ho special laws or officers.) 

c1260 Charter of Fridnuuald of Surrey (dated 2675) in 
Kemble Cod. (ipl. V.18 Bitwiene de shrubbes and Wine- 
brizt_ goinde adun nordriz3te binude da parkes gate. ¢1275 
Lay. 1432 3e hontep in pis kinges parc [¢ 1205 fri?) Par fore 
se solle deze. 1297 R. Gtouc. (Rolls) 12 Engelonde is vol 
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ino3 of frut & ek of tren, Of wodes & of parkes. ¢1350 
Will. Palerne 2845 A pris place was vnder be paleys a park 
as it were bat whilom wip wilde bestes was wel restored. 
1436 Kodls of Parit, \V. 498/2 To make a Park in Grene- 
wyche. a@1440 Sir Degrev. 362 Have ye nat perkus and 
chas? 1542 Koorpe Dye/ary iv. (1870) 239 A parke repleted 
with dere & conyes 1s a necessarye and a pleasaunt thyngto 
be anexed to a mansyon. 1617 Moryson /tix. 1. 139 Wood- 
stocke Towne is famous for the Kings House and large 
Parke, compassed with a stone wall, which is said to haue 
been the first Parke in England. 178: S. Peters Hist. 
Connecticut 249 ‘Vhere are only two small parks of deer in 
Connecticut. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) III. 255 Toa park 
three things are necessary: 1. A grant from the king, 
2, Inclosures by pale, wall, or hedge. 3. Beasts of park, 
such as buck, doe, kc. And where all the deer are destroyed, 
it shall no more be accounted a park. 

b. Hence extended to a large ornamental piece 
of ground, usually comprising woodland and 
pasture, attached to or surrounding a country 
house or mansion, and used for recreation, and 
often for keeping deer, cattle, or sheep. 

In these the name has either come down froma time when 
the ground was legally a park in sense 1, or has been more 
recently given to a ground laid out in imilation of such as 
were originally parks. It is thus not possible to separate the 
quotations accurately. 

1715 De Foe Fam. Instruct. i. iii. (1841) 1. 63 Nor walk 
out in the park or fields any more on the Lord’s-day. 181 
Mar. Epcrwortu Patron. (1833) 1. xvi. 256 Hungetora 
Castle—a fine old place in a beautiful park, 18g0 Lye. 2nd 
Visit U. S. 11. 326 Having never remarked this splendid 
tree in any English shrubbery or park. 1872 Raymonp 
Statist. Mines & Alining 226 Giving to the pine woods..the 
aspect of beautiful natural parks, 1890‘R. Bo-tprewoop’* 
Miner's Right(1899) 175/1 One of those natural forest-parks 
peculiar to Australia. 

c. In this sense now often forming part of the 
name of a country house or mansion ; and thence 
of suburban districts, as Addington Park, Osterley 
Park; Clapham Park. 

1848 Miss Sewett Amy Herbert viii. (1858) 92 She felt a 
little unwilling to acknowledge that her home was neither 
a park nor a hall. /éi¢. x. 127, I daresay you have been 
dreaming of having a large house like Rochford Park. 

1579 losson Caluin’s Serm. Tim. 899/1Wee must bee so 
much the more watchfull,. and keepe our selues siil within 
the parke wherein God inpaled vs with his worde. 1606 Sir 
W. Harsert l’roph. Cadwallader clxxvi, Wolsey ..did erect 
those glorious towres of yore [Christ Church, Oxford], Learn- 
ing’s receptacle, Religion’s parke. 1898 H. M. Stantry 
Introd. Capt. Burrows Land Pigmies p. xi, This vast slave 
park whence Dongolawi and Arab, Bakongo and Portuguese 
half-caste slave traders culled tbeir victims. 


2. An enclosed piece of ground, of considerable 
extent, usually within or adjoining a city or town, 
ornamentally laid out and devoted to public recrea- 
tion; a ‘ public park’, as the various ‘ parks’ in and 
around London, and other cities and towns. Zhe 
fark (in London): in 17th c. St. James’s Park, 
now esp. Hyde Park, as the place of fashionable 


promenade. 

This application has its origin in some of the royal parks 
{in sense 1) near London (i.e. St. James's, etc.) developing 
into ornamental grounds to which the public were con- 
ditionally admitted. 

[1661: see PaLt-MALL 2and 3b.) 1663 Perys Diary ts May, 
I walked in the Parke, discoursing with the keeper of the 
Pell Mell. 1666 /d/@. 15 July, Walked..to the Park; and 
there. .lay down by the canalle. 1706-7 FarquHar Beaux’ 
Strat. iv. ii, There will be ‘Title, Place and Precedence, the 
Park, the Play, and the Drawing-Room. 1727 Fiecpine 
Love in Sev. Alasg. u. ii, Come, my dear, by this, I believe, 
the park hegins to fill, 1820 Byron S/ues 1. 150 But 'tis 
now nearly five, and I must to the Park. 1855 London as 
it ts 112 Victoria Park..was first opened in 1847, for tbe 
recreation of the inhabitants of the east side of London... 
The park has been most admirably laid out. 1894 Ratru 
in flarfer's Alag. Aug. 332 ‘Yo create there a charming 
park filled with summer cottages for themselves and other 
wealthy New Yorkers. 1897 Daily Vews 25 Feb. 6/4 It is 
not etiquette to bow or curtsey to Royalty in the parks. 
1897 West. Gaz. 25 June 2/3 The Jubilee celebrations... 
included among other things the opening of a new park. 

b. An extensive area of land ot defined limits set 


- apart as national property to be kept in its natural 


state for the public benefit and enjoyment, as 
the }ellowstone Park (65 milcs long by 55 broad) 


in the United States. 

Up to Jan. 1903, seven such National Parks had been 
etrenaned by Act of Congress in the United States. 

[1841 Catiin WV. Amer. [nd (ed. 2) 1. 262 Whata beautiful 
and thrilling specimen for America to preserve and hold up 
to the view of..future ages! A nation's Park, containing 
man and beast, in all the wild and freshness of their nature's 
beauty.) 1871 N. P. Laxcrorp (in \. Y. /vidune 28 Jan.), 
This new field of Wonders [the Yellowstone Park) should 
be at once..set apart as a public National Park for the 
enjoyment of the American people for all time. 1872 Ke. 
Regents of Smithsonian Inst. (1873) 28 A_ proposition, 
originally made by Mr. Catlin as early as 1832, has been 
revived and presented to Congress, to reserve the country 
around these geysers asa public park. 1872 U.S. Statutes 
XVII. 32 An Act to set apart a certain Tract of Land lying 
near the Head-waters of the Yellowstone River as a public 
Park. 1903 /éid. XXXI. 765 An Act To set apart certain 
lands in the State of South Dakota as a public park to be 
known as the Wind Cave National Park. 

3. a. In Ireland, Scotland, and north of England : 
An enclosed piece of ground for pasture or tillage; 
a field; a parrock or paddock. ; 

Town parks (Ireland), small fields or plots of ground lying 
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round a town or village, usually let for tillage or pasture to 
the townsmen or villagers. 

1581 /zz. in Gentl. Mag. Sept. (1861) 257 The foure parkes 
by the greene whicb Richard and John Shanighaine holdeth 
of me for years. 1701 Scotl, Charac. in /larl Alisc. 
(ed. Park) VII. 379 Upon inquiry bow many deer his 
father had in his perk, the trutb will out...that they call 
an inelos.ire a perk, in his country. ¢180z Mar. I:pGewor1H 
fxunui viii, Many a ragged man had come..with the modest 
request that 1 would let him one of the parks near the 
town. Jébid., Just what would feed a cow is sufficient in 
Ireland to constitute a fark, 1887 /’al/ Mall G. 19 Aug. 
11/1 Mr. Healy..explained in a graphic way that a ‘town 
park ’ was accommodation land, by means of which in the 
wretched villages, misnamed towns, scattered tbrougbout 
Ireland, the hucksters .. eked out a miserable business by 
growing potatoes or feeding stock for early slaughter. 1899 
Westm. Gaz. 13 Mar. 1/3 Kodaks from the Kingdom [i.e. 
Fife]..‘Old Kirsty’. .lived all alone, far up in the ‘ parks’, 
as we say of the wide stretches of old pasture which reach 
away inland till they merge into gorse and heather. 

tb. Any enclosed piece of ground. O6s. rare. 

1658 Evetyn /r. Gard. (1675) 138 In what manner you 
should inclose your inelon ground, In this park (which 
may he of what extent you think good) you shall make 
beds of horse-dung. 

4, Applied in some parts of the Unitcd States, 
esp, Colorado and Wyoming, toa high plateau-like 


valley among the mountains. 

1808 Pike Sources Alississ. (1810) 1. 123 Passed the Park, 
which is ten miles round, and not more than three quarters 
ofa mile across. 1851 Mayne Reip Scalp Hunt. xix. 137 
Hence the oases, such as the ‘parks’ that lie among these 
mountains, 1877 J. A. ALLEN A wes. Bison 560 Adventurers 
and miners. .exterminated them [bisons] in the parks and 
valleys of the mountains. 1890 Century A/ag. Feb. 523/1 
Then it had descended into a great ‘park’, crossed it, and 
begun a new ascent. 

5. Adzl. The space occupied by the artillery, 
wagons, beasts, stores, or the like, in an encamp- 
ment; these objects themselves when thus placed 
together; a complete set or equipment of artillery, 
of tools, etc. 

1683 Sirk J. Turner Pallas Armata ut. xx. 294 As to 
these Oblong Quadrangles, wherein are encamped several 
bodies, ..you may if you please, call them as tbe French 
do, Parks, and that properly enough. 1704 J. Harris Lex. 
Techn. 1, Park of the Artillery, is a certain Place in a 
Camp witbout Cannon-shot of tbe Place besieged, where 
the Cannon, Artificial Fires, Powder, and other Warlike 
Ammunitionarekept. /67d., Park of Provisious, is another 
Place in tbe Camp, on the Rear of every Regiment, which 
is taken up by the Suttlers, who follow the Army with all 
sorts of Provisions, and sell then to the Soldiers. 1755 
Wasuincton JV rit. (1889) I. 160 The whole park of 
artillery were ordered to hold themselves in readiness to 
march. 1799 Stuart inOwen Mrq. I ellesley’s Desp. (1877) 
113 The mai body of the army, with tbe park and pro- 
visions, remained at Seedapore. 1827 Napier Pevtins. 
War vi. iv, A vast parc of carriages. 1836 ALIson Europe 
(1849-50) V. xxxi. § 29 Kray..despatched his grand park, 
consisting of one hundred and sixty pieces and eight 
hundred caissons. 1859 Marcy Prairie Trav. vi. 221 If .. 
a sma!]l party be in danger of an attack from a large force 
of Indians, tbey should seek the cover of timber or a park 
of wagons. 1884 A/72, Engineering (ed. 3) 1. 1. 8 Sites for 
tbe artillery, engineer, and grand magazine parks should 
now be prepared. 1900 West. Gaz. 19 Mar. 5/1 There is 
no reserve of hoots in tbe supply column or supply-park. 

6. An enclosed area in which oysters are bred, 
communicating with the sea so as to be overflowed 
at every high tide; an oyster-park. (Inu quot. 
1603, applied to a similar enclosure for fish.) 

[1603 Owrn Pembrokeshire (1891) 117 They haue ready 
at their call..sault water fisbe as yt were in a parke of 
wild fish.] 1857 izes 15 Oct. 5/6 In the sballowest of 
these parcs not one of the young oyst -rlings..was known 
to bave been killed, 1882 S/andard 18 Feb. 5/2 In some 
of the French ‘parks’ the water is renewed every tide. 
1883 F. G. Sota Fisheries Spain 5 Vhe Government..is 
laying down..a model park for oyster culture. 

7. atirib. and Comb., as park deer, -fence, -gate, 
-hound, -land, -loldge, -pale, -paling, t -palts, 
-robber, -wall; park-like adj.; + park-bote, the 
repair of the fence or wall of a park; the impost 
levied for this; park-breaker, one who breaks into 
a park (cf. howse-breaker); so park-breaking ; 
park-hack, a horse for riding in the park: 
see Hack 56.3 1b; park-time (nonce-wd., after 
dinner-lime, etc.), time for riding in the park ; 
park-way (U.S.): see quot. Also PARK-KEEPER. 

@ 1634 Coke /sz. tv. 308 *Parkebote, to be quit of enclosing 
of a Park or any part thereof. 1821 Scott Acnidw.v, If 
you take him for a house-breaker, or a *park-breaker, is it 
not most natural you should welcome him with cold steel or 
hot lead? 1834 Lanpor Axan. Shaks. Wks. 1846 II. 267 
Venerable laws..against *park-breaking and deer-stealing. 
1898 Daily Vews 26 Jan. 9/5 Animals held more or less in 
confinement..whether they be *park-deer, rabbits, pigeons, 
or animals in menageries. 1901 Datly Chron. 7 Aug. 
6/4 Legislation for the suppression of park-deer hunting. 
1856 Emerson Lung. Traits, Aristocr. Wks. (Bohn) IT 84, 
I pardoned high “park-fences, when I saw that besides does 
and pheasants, these have preserved Arundel marbles, 
Towneley galleries. ¢1400 Alaster of Game (MS. Dizhy 
182) xxxv, If the huntynge shall he in a parke, alle inen 
shulden abyde at pe *parke gate. 1644 Mitton Areof. 
(Arb.) 48 The exploit of that gallant man who thought to 
pound up the crows by shutting his Parkgate, 1848 
“Vuackeray Van. fair li, *Park-hacks and splendid high- 
stepping carriage-horses, 1851 Mayne Reip Scalp //unt. i. 
11 Views park-like and picturesque. 1890‘'R, Bo..pRrEwoop’ 
Col. Reformer '1891) 266 Green park-like woodlands. 1837 
Lytron £, A/adtrav. ix, Vhe chaise..stopped at the gates 


; 
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of a *park lodge. a1gs0 /mage [pocr. ti. in Skelion's Wks. 
(1843) I]. 434 He cane tell many tales, Of many *parke 
pales, Of butgettes and of males. 1846 GreENER Sc7, 
Gunuery 14 B.rmingham is the emporium of the world for 
guns, from the..‘ ‘park paling’ so called, of the slave-trade 
.-up to the elaborately-finished gun of the peer. 1899 R. 
Kiritinc Sfalky 12 The high Lodge gate in the split-oak 
park palings. c1475 Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker sia)a foc 
valluin, a *parke palys. 1713 Swirt Cadenus & Vauessa 46 
From equipage, and *Park-parades. 1881 Mrs. O’DonoGHUE 
(¢zte) Ladies on Horseback; Learning, *Park-riding and 
Hunting. 1688 R. Home Avimoury 1. 184/2 The Blood- 
hound ..hunts Beasts,or Men..that are * Park Robbers. 1439 
Rolls of Parlt. V. 15/1 Vhey came by a *Parke side, called 
ye Park of Prys. 1672 WycnerLey Love in Wood 1. ii, Pray 
Mr. Ranger, let’s go..’tis 7Park-time. 1673 DryDEN A/arr. 
a la Mode ww. iv, What a clock does your lordship think it 
is?..1t is almost park-time. 1896 Godey's A/ag.(U.S.) Apr. 
350/1t The rigbt to travel upon tbe public roads and *park- 
ways. 1898 19¢2 Cent. Apr. 585 ‘ Park-ways’, to connect 
the great outlying woodlands..with the Metropclitan Parks 
of Boston and the surrounding townships. These park-ways 
are broad boulevards with margins of grass, wood, and river. 
1672 Wycurriey Love in Ik ood tu. i, Then you are a *Park- 
woman, certainly. 

Park (pak), ([f. Park 56.] 

1. ¢rans. ‘To enclose in, as in, or as, a park. 

1526 [see ParKinG 1]. 1559 W. Cunnincuam Cosinogr. 
Glasse 144 A certayne hyll, whicbe they must nedes go ouer 
that go by land from Egipte to Arabia Petrea, that parketh 
them. 1580 Hottysanp Treas. Fr. Vong, Enclore,..to 
enclose and parke in. 1591 Suaks, 1 //cu. VJ, wv. ii. 45 Low 
are we park’d and bounded in a pale! 1856 Mrs. Browninc 
Aur. Leigh 11. 456 We fair fine ladies, who park out our 
lives From common sheep-paths, 

b. Lark aboul, to suiround with a park. 

1876 Browntnc Shop vi, Some suburb-palace, parked about 

And gated grandly, built last year. 
ce. To lay out or plant in the manner of a park: 
see PARKING 2, 

2. Afil., etc. To arrange compactly (artillery, 
wagons, etc.) in a park: see prec. 5. 

1812 Examiner 30 Nov. 756/2, 6000 Cossacks .. took six 
pieces of cannon, which were parked. 1844 Reeul. & Ord. 
arny 180 At night..the waggous are to be parked, so as to 
occupy as little spaceas possible, 1883 A swmy Corps Orders 
in Standard 22 Mur. 3/3 The Artillery will he parked to the 
east and west of the soutb end of tbe Race-course. 1887 
Police Arrangem. Jubilee Process, 21 June, Whe area. .is 
reserved for parking carriages belonging to the Procession. 

3. izir. Yo walk or drive in a park. 

@ 1783 H. Brooke Love § Vanity Poems (1810) 416/2 Then 
all for parking, and parading, Coquetting, dancing, masquer- 
ading. 

Hence Parked (paikt) Af/. a. 

1807 J. Bartow Colunz6, vi. 375 Deep squadron’d horse.. 
And park’d artillery, 1841 Miaty in oncom. 1. 57 A 
residence. .compassed round with parked and shaven acres. 

Parker (pa'uko1). Also 4 parkere, 5 -are, 
parcare, -oure, 5-6 -ar, 6 perker. [a. Anglo- 
¥. parker (= OF. type *Jarguzer), in med.L. 
parcarius, f, PARK 5,: see -ER 2.] 

i, A man who has charge of a park; a park- 
keeper. Obs, exc. Hist. 

[1321-2 Rolls of Parlt. 1. 397/2 Ses geentz, c’est a savoir 
Johan soun Parker, & Richard [etc.}.] 1395 in E. E. Hilés 
(1882) 8, I bequetheto Roger, my parkere,..c.s. ©1430 Lypc. 
Lyke thyn Audience 28 in Pol. Rel. & L. Poems 26 Mawgre 
tbe wache of fosters and parkerrys. c1440 Promp, Parv, 
382/2 Parcare, ‘ndagator. 1483 Cath. Angl, 269/2 A Par- 
coure (4. Parkare), Jarcarius. 1530 Patscr. 458/1 This 
parker blodyetb his clothes. 1643 Prynxe Sov. Power 
Parlt. 1.17 If the Parker negligently suffer the Deere to 
be killed, or kill the Deere himselfe..it is a direct forfaiture 
of his Office. 1818 Crutse Diges¢ (ed. 2) II]. 147 An 
annual fee of 402, bad been given to the parker, issuing out 
of the king’s manors in the county of Surry. 

2. A rabbit that lives in a park. 

1846 P. Parley's Ann. V11. 325 Gamekeepers give various 
names to rabbits: with them 1bey are warreners, parkers, 
sweethearts, and bedgehogs... The parker's favourite haunt 
is in gentlemen's pleasure grounds. 1870 Buaine Encycé. 
Rur, Sports (ed. 3) § 2683. 

Hence + Parkership Ods., the office of parker. 

1461 Rolls of Parlt. V. 473/1 The Offices of Constableship 
..and Parkership of the same Castell. 1574 tr. Littleton's 
Tenures 81 b, The office of a Parkershippe of a Parke. 1671 
Brypat. Law Eng. relating to Nobility & Gentry (1675) 35 
As if a Parkership be granted to an Earl. 

Parkin (pacikin). sorth. dial, Also -en, 
perkin, [Origin unknown: perh, from proper 
name ferkin or Parkin.] A kind of gingerbread 
or cake made of oatmeal and treacle. 

1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Parkin, a cake made of treacle 
and oat meal, commonly called a treacle-parkin, 1884 Mrs. 
G. L. Banus Syérlla, etc. 111. 145 Bribed by a cake of 
parkin from Dame Dorothy’s capacious pockets. 1887 
Suppl. to Jamieson, Addenda, Perkins. 1896 Adlbutt's Syst. 
Aled. 1. 404 Vhe diet should be varied, and should include 
.- whole-meal bread, ‘ parkin', gingerbread and molasses. 

Parking (paukin), 04/7 56. [f. PARK v. + -INc 1] 

1. ‘The action of Park vé. (in various senses). 

1526in Dillon Calais 4 Pale (1892) 82 If he dunge it with 
parkinge of shepe or of bests, he to have ijs. viijd. for evry 
acre. 1607 J. MitwarDE Jacobs Gi. Dav (1610) livb, The 
parking in of beasts, and the depopulating Townes, to shut 
out Christians. 

2. concr. Ground laid out in the style of a park ; 
also, in U.S., a strip of turf, with or without trees, 
in the centre of a street. 

1885 Johns Llopkins ist. Studics Ser.ii1. Mar. 109 Spaces 
were left for a market-place, court-house green and parking 
for the palace. 1888 H. Gannetrin £ucycl. Brit. XXIV. 
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382/2 In some cases, similar parking has been lefi in tlie 
middle of the streets. 1888 Apsleton’s Cycl. Amer. Biog. 
IV. 578/21 In 1871 he [F. L. Olmsted] urged..the so-called 
‘parking system ' for the broad streets of Washington. 


Parkish (paakif), 2. [f. Park 5b. + -1sH1.] 
Resembling a park ; somewhat park-like. 

1813 J. ForsytH Kev. /taly 86 The immediate approaches 
..are planted in the open parkish style. 1824 Scotr Sz. 
Ronan's xx, A rage to render their; lace ‘parki-h’,as was at 
one time the prevailing phrase. 1838 /raser’s Mag. XVIII. 
148 A parkish-looking sort of pleasure-ground. 

Pa‘rk-kee:per. The keeper of a park. 

1624 MwwpLeton Game at Chess \v.ii, Some falconers, soine 
park-keepers, and some huntsmen. 1785 Barker in Phil, 
frans. LXXYV. 354. 1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. xvii. 1V. 34 
All that the Queen could do was to order the parkkeepers 
not to adinit Sir John again within the gates. 

So Pa'rk-kee:peress (7702ce-wa.), a female park- 
keeper, or park-keeper's wife. 

1852 James Peguinilio 111. 161 Vhey had been park-keeper 
and park-keeperess to tbe Westwood family thirty years 
and six months. p 

Pa‘rk-lea:ves. ?Ovs. [app. f. Park sd. + 
leaves, p\. of Lear.] A name for the shrub Tutsan 
(Hypericum Androsemum). Also, with early 
herbalists, the tree Vilex Agnus castus: the name 
agnus castus having app. been applied to both 
(see Turner Names of Lerbes, A viij b). 

a@ 1400-50 Stockh. Med. AlS. 157 Totsane or parkleuys: 
agnus castus. 1545 Eyot, Agios, is a tree .. commonly 
called Agnus castus, in englysshe parke leaues, it hathe 
leaues lyke to wyllowe, 1578 Lyte Dordoens 1. xlv. 66 If 
Androsemon be ‘lutsan or Parke leaues, it groweth plenti- 
fully in woodes and parkes, in the west partes of England. 
1611 Cotcr., Anzerine, Agnus castus,. chast or hempetree, 
Parke-leauis. 1682 WitELerR Yourn. Greece u. 205 On the 
top. .succeedeth a large yellow Flower, mucb bigger tban 
Parks-Leaves, 1857 Mayne Exfos. Lex., Park Leaves, 
the Hypericum androseuium, All-heal, or St. Peter’s-wort. 

Parklos, obs. form of PakcLose. 

Parkly (paakli),a. rave. [f. Park sd. + -Ly1.] 
Ot the nature or character of a park; park-like. 

1541 Act 33 //en. VIII, c. 37 The same..with goodli & 
paeely parkes..to beautifie adorne and decorite. 1886 

uskin Pyederita 1. v. 164 Among the gentry of that towp 
and its parkly neighbourbood. 

Pa'rkward, adv. [f. as prec. +-WARD.] To- 
wards the park, Also Pa‘rkwards. 

1598 Suaks. Merry W.1t. i. 5 Marry Sir, the pittie-ward, 
the Parke-ward; euery way: olde Windsor way, and euery 
way but the Towne-way. 1886 G. ALLEN A/aiimie's Sake 
xx1, She..took a stroll..out parkwards. 

Parky (patki), @.! rave. [f.asprec.+-y.] Of 
the nature of a park. or abounding in parks. 

1850 Zart’s Mag. XV1I.613/1 Some of the parky purlieus 
of London. 

Parky, a.2 slang. Cold, chilly. 

1898 Pink ’un & Pelican 74 ReaneD ‘Morning William; 
cold s’morning?’..‘It is a bit parky’, assented William. 
1900 G. Swirt Somerley 109 Ob | stars! tbis water is parky. 

Parl: see PaRLe. 

+Parlage, a. Sc. Obs. rave—', [app. a. F. 
parlage babbling, palaver, useless talk.] ? Bab- 
bling, full of empty talk; yelping. 

c16r5 Sir W. Mure Sonn. xi, A parlage cur, a brokip 
staffe for stay. 

Parlament(e, -mentt, obs. ff. PARLIAMENT. 


Parlance (pa‘ilans). Also 7 -ence. (a. 
Anglotr. and OF parlance, -launce, f. parler to 
speak. (Not in mod, French.)] 

1. Speaking, speech; esf, debate, parleying, 
parley. arch. 

[13.. Laxctorr Chrox. 1. 147 Le ray William le Rous.. 
A countes et barouns..Par lettre maunde et prie venir asa 
parlaunce [R. Brunne 87 parlement].] 1579-80 Norru 
Plutarch, Crassus (1595) 614 Word was brought to Crassus, 
and be accepted parlance. 1611 SPEED //ist. Gt, Bi iz. 1x. xii. 
575/2 King Edward..signifies..to the Pope, that Battel and 
not Parlance should determine his right, and title. 1701-2 
Case af Schedule Stated 26 The Place of that Common 
Parlance was call'd the Parliament Chamber. 1824 Examiner 
585/1 He was not disposed to let him pass witbout further 
parlance. 1830 TENNYSON /saée/ii, A hate of gossip parlance 
and of sway. 1879 Bouttsee Hist. Ch. Eng. 45 After some 
parlance, the stranger foretold deliverance. 

2. Way of speaking. mode of speech, language, 
idiom. Usually with defining words, as 272 common, 


legal, ordinary, vulgar parlance, etc. 

[a 1481 Litttrton Tenures vi. (1516) Av, Mes per comune 
parlaunce [1544-1608 ¢7. language] celuy qui tient pur 
terme de sa vie demesne est appelle tenaunt pur terine de 
vie] 1787 BentHam Def. of Usury xiii. 180 Birmingham., 
claims in common parlance, the title of a projecting town, 
1798 Bay Amer. Law Rep. (1809) 1. 183 In common law 
parlance an execution is not an action. 1829 SoutHey Sir 
7. More (1831) 11. 267 A wise woman, by which I do not 
mean in vulgar parlance one who pretends to propliecy. 1842 
L. Hunt Seer 11. (1864) 70 A curious specimen of English 
parlance. 1844 Disrarut Conings/y u. vii, The political 
opinions.. were what in ordinary parlance are styled Tory. 
1884 Sir W. B. Breit in Law Nef. 14 Q. Bench Div. 191 
In legal parlance there might be a debt. . 

+ Pa'rlant. Os. [a. F. ferdant speaking, pr. 
pple. of parler to speak.} One who parleys or 


takes part in a conference. 

1586 Warner Alb. Eng. in. xix. (1589) 79 The place 
appointed, Parlantes him in simple meaning meet Farre from 
their Armie all vnarm'd. ; 

Parlasy, Parlatyk, obs. ff. Pausy, PARALYTIC. 

a 
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Parlatory (paulateri). [ad. med.L. farla- 
torium, \t. parlatorio (-toto) parlour, f. parlare to 
speak; L. type *parabolatorium.| The reception- 
room or room for conversation in a convent. 

1651 HoweLt Venice 185 What he had overheard in a 
Parlatory of Nunnes. 1768 J. Barett Acc. Mann. f[taly 11. 
12 They were shown into the parlatory. /éid.17 Vorb in 
the morning and afternoon they are allowed some hours of 
parlatory, as they call it. 1772 Nucent tr. //2¢. Fr. 
Gerund 1, m. vi §57 The drawing-rooms of the ladies, or 
the parlatories of nuns. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Parlay: see PagLey v2 

Parle (pail), s6. arch. and dfal. Also 7 pari. 
[app.f. Partev. Cf. also F. parole word, speech.) 

1. Speech; talk; conversation. 

1587 Mirr. Mag., Brennus xxvi, There could no parle of 
peace preuayle. 1611 Coryat Crudities 2 After this familiar 
parle, {he] dismissed us to our lodging. 1641 J. ‘FRAprE 
Theol. Theol. Ep. Ded. Av, I..have learned from our 
Saviours parle with Peter, not (childishly) to strive for the 
last word. 1814 Cary Davte, /'aradise 1x. 109 Lut fully to 
content Thy wishes.. Demands my further parle. a@ 1850 
Rosser Dante & Circ. 1. (1874) 213 There with dames and 
maids hold pretty parles. 

b. Speech, language, parlance. zomce-wd. 

1793 Burns Meg o' the Alitd iv, A tocher's nae word in 
a true lover’s parle, But, gie me my love, and a fig for the 
warl! 

2. A conference, discussion, dcbate; sfec. a 
meeting to discuss terms (between enemics or 
opposed parties) under atruce; atruve; = PARLEY 
sbhl 2, + To break parle: see BREAK v. 24. 

1575 Cnurcuyarp C&rpges (1817) 123 Cloking pretensed 
mallice vnder a parle and communication of peace. x585‘I’. 
Wasuineton tr. -\Vicholay’s Voy. 1. xix. 23 A whyte banner 
should ..call the enemies too a Parle. 15392 Kyo Sod. & Pers. 
in. iv, Drum, sound a parle to the Citizens. 1602 Suaks. 
Ham. i, 62 When in an angry parle He smot the sledded 
Pollax on the Ice. 1650 Huppert /'7l/ Fornzality 204 
There is no cessation of Assaults, no parle to be admitted. 
1671 M11.TON Samson 785 Let weakness then with weakness 
come to parl. 1702 Rowe Samerd.1. it. 618. 1807 J. Bartow 
Columé. v. 284 When sudden parle suspended ill the field. 
1868 Witmer Dole of Fart Thorkelt 5 »‘So be it 1° cried 
the young men, ‘ There needs nor doubt nor parle,’ 

3. Comb. Parle-hill = Parley-hild(Paru:y sé.) 3), 

1664 Spelsan's Gloss. Parle hill, Collis..ubi convenire 
olim solebant Centuriz, aut viciniz incola ad lites inter se 
tractandas & terminandas. ; 

+ Parle (pail), v. Ods. or arch. and dial. Also 
6-7 parl. fa. ¥. parle-r to speak = l'r. parlar, 
Sp. farlar, it. parlare, med.L. parlare, late pop. 
L. parabolire to discourse, talk, f. parabola Pan- 
ABLE, <liscourse, speech.] 

1. ¢z/r. To speak; to talk in conference. 

1377 Lanot. P, 7°72. 3. xvi. 268 Patriarkes and prophetes 
han parled her-of longe, pat such a lorde & a ly3te shulde 
lede hem alle hennes. 1573 G. Harvey Letier-d&. (Camden) 
31, I wuld be loth to have sutch an orator to par! for me 
in a weitier matter. 1582 STANYHURST /ners 1, (Arb.) 36 
Lrieflye then heere Dido, with downe cast phisnomye, parled. 
Lbid. w. 106 At length thus briefly dyd he parle. 1641 J. 
Trapre Theol, Theol. iii. 43 His delights were with the 
sonnes of men..with whom he parled in Paradise. 1706 
Baynarp in Sir J. Floyer //ot 4& Colt Bath. 11. 229 He 
pale with them, and told them, that if any Body came in, 

e would certainly Drown ’em. 

2. intr, To treat, discuss terms, parley (ith 
an opponent) ; to hold a parley. 

1558 in ofh Rep. Dep. Kr. ret. 84 Commission to Sir 
Henry Radclif..to parle with, take pledges from..the Irish 
of the said counties. 1587 in //akluyt's | oy. (1600) 111. 816 
They..within 5 or 6 houres fight set out a flagge of truce and 
parled for mercy. 1643 TRare Como, Gen. iti. 1 When the 
Spaniard cones to parle of peace, then doulle bolt the door. 
1675 J. Easton Narr. (1858) 23 Thay had demanded the 
Indians’ Armes, and went againe to parrell with them. 
1709 De Foe //ist. Union in Arnot Hist. Edind. 1. v. (1788) 
188 The Jacobite and the presbyterian..parled together. 

b. trans, To treat with, parley with. (Cf. 
PARLEY v. 2 b.) 

1635 Pacitt Christianogr. 1. vit. (1636) 65 Whilst the 
Bisin-p of Rome parletha faction which recciveth union from 
iteelie onely. 1838 S. Bettamy /etra a/ 94 To throw the 
gate, already jarring on its mutinous hinge, To the parl‘d foe. 

c. To discuss, debate. 

1631 HeYwoop 2nd /'t, Maid of West. Wks. 1874 11. 360 

Where kings affaires are questiond, Or may be parled. 


Pa>2e, obs. f. PARREL. Parlecue, parleycue 
(Sc): see l'uRLIcuE, Parlement, obs. f. Parnia- 
MENT. Parlence, Parler, obs. ff. Panuance, 
Partour. Parlesie, etc., obs. ff. Patsy. 

Parley (pauli), sd.1 Also 6-7 parlye, -lie, 
-lee, (7 -le. -16), 6-9 parly. [Either from PARLEY 
v., F. parler vb. inf. taken sbst., or a. OF. parice, 
fem. sb, from pa. pple. of parler to speak. ] 

1. Speech, speaking, talk; conversation, dis- 
course, conference; debate, argument. (Now 
usually coloured by 2.) 

1582 Stanynurst Ai xets iv. (Arb.) 97 Her bye tale owt 
hauking amyd oft her parlye she chocketh. 1583 W. FLEET- 
woop in Ellis Orig, Lett, Ser. 1. 11. 292, 1 know not what other 
parlee Mr. Nowellcan pled. 1589 GREENE Afenaphon (Arb.) 
46 They did frolicke amongst themselves with manie plea- 
saunt parlies, ¢1645 Howett Leff. (1650) II]. 25 Admira- 
tion..that..you should comto be so great a Master of those 
Languazes both for the Pen and Parley. 1717 Prior Alma 
1. 330 They meet each evening in the grove; Their parley 
but augments their love. 1791 Cowper fdiad xxu. 148 A 
nymph and swain soft parley mutual hold. 1860 HoLLanp 


483 


Miss Gitbert vi. 105 Arthur..without further parley com- 
manded him to be silent. 1887 Bowen Virg. -Encid 11. 
48x Why with longer parley the rising breezes delay? 
+b. A public discussion or disputation in a 
University. Ods. . 

1577 Futke Confut. Purg. 441 This were a pretty question 
for a Sophister in Oxford to demand in their parleis. ; 

2. A conference for the debating of points in 
dispute; ¢sf. Af7/., an informal conference with 
an enemy, under a truce, for the discussion of 
terms, or the mutual arrangement of matters, as 
the exchange of prisoners; a discussion of terms. 
To beat or sound a parley, to call for or request 
a parley by sounding a drum or trumpet. 

1581 Petne Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 11, (1586) 138b, Castles 
that come to parley, are commonlie at the point to render. 
1607 Dekker Hist. Sir T. Iyatt Wks. 1873 111. 97 stage- 
dtrect., Vhe Herald soundes a parlee, and none answers. 1607 
Schol, Dise. agst. Antichr. 1. t 38 Sound for Parlé, and 
thinke vpon conditions of peace. 1682 Bunyan Holy War 
(Cassell) 262 When this drummer had beaten for a parley 
he made this speech to Mansoul. 1720 De For Cafi. 
Singleton xvi.278 Carrying a white flag, and offering a parley. 
1838 Prescotr Ferd. 4 /s. (1846) 11. xiv. 60 We find them 
proposing a parley for arranging terms of capitulation. ; 

b. Sc. dial. A truce or armistice in certain 
games; the place of truce. Cf. BARLEY zy. 

1723 Meston Anight Poet. Wks. (1767) 7 On it [his skull] 
you might thresh wheat or barley, Or tread the grape ere he 
cry'd parley. : 

ec. (See quot.) Cf. deat a parley in a. 

1867 Suytn Sailor's Word-bk., Parley, that beat of drum 
by which a conference witb an enemy is desired. Synony- 
mous with chamade. i 

3. Comb, + Parley-hill, in Scotland and Ireland, 
formerly, a mound, usually fortified, where the 
local disputes of neighbouring districts were debated 
and settled. : 

1641 in D, Beveridge Crudross §& Tulliallan (1885) I. vi. 196 
Those who stand in the kirkyard or parlyhill discoursing. 
1664 Sfelman's Gloss. s.v. Malloberginm, Que in Hibernia 
parly hilis,i, placitandi yelinterloquendi montesappellantur. 

Parley, st.2 Sc. anddra/. Also parly. [Short 
for parliament.) A thin cake of gingerbread ; a 
parliament-cake. 

1825 Jamieson s.v. Lartiament-cake, Here's a bawbee 
tae ye: awa’ an’ buy parleys wit. 18 . MeGitvray Poems 
(1862) 108 (E. D. D.) Dies, parlies, tarts, and butter bakes. 
1891 Barrie Li/tle Alinister (1892) 3 A little boy..pressed 
furward and offered him a sticky parly. 

Pa-rley, sb.3 humorous. [Short for Panteyvoo.] 
A Frenchman. 

1831 Lapy Granvitte Leff. (1894) 11. 78 The girls are led 
out by unknown parleys, who caper by their sides and then 
give them back to my care. 

Parley (pali), 7.1 Also 6-7 -lie, 6-8 -ly, (7 
-lee), [Either f. F. parler to speak, parlez speak}, 
or f, PaRvey sé, (if the latter was earlier).] 

L. intr. To speak, talk; to conversc, discourse, 
confer (with). Now arch. (and tending to be 
coloured with 2). 

1591 Syivester Dx Bartas 1. iii. 963 As bashfull Suters, 
seeing Strangers by, Parley in silence with their hand oreye. 
1610 Hottann Camden's Brit., fred, 1. 116 Ulisses, when 
hee went down to parlee with those in hell. 1791 CowPER 
had xxu. 147 It is no time .. With him to parley, as a 
nymph and swain. 1847 DisraeLi Zancred 1. i, Is it not 
the land upon whose niountains tbe Creator of the Universe 
parleyed with man? 

b. trans, To speak, utter; esp. to speak a 
forcign or strange language. 

1570 J. Putwtue Frendly Larum in Farr S. P. Eliz. 
(Parker Soc.) I]. 526 Not basshing suche pernitious talke To 
parley and reporte. 1691 Woop Ath. Oxon. 1. 257 That 
Beauty in Court which could not parly Euphuism, was as 
little regarded as those now there that cannot speak French. 
1873 Dixon Two Queens 11.1x.1x. 147 An Italian, who could 
parley French and Spanish, 

2. intr. To treat, discuss terms; esp. to hold 
a parley (wzth an enemy or opponent); to come 
to parley. Also fig. 

1600 Dymmok /relaud (1843) 34 The Lord Lieutenant sent 
the Lord of Cayre to parly with him. 1613 Hevwoop Si/z. 
Age 1. Wks. 1874 Ii]. 143 Vpon them, when we parlee 
with our foes. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. xi, We..offered a 
truce to parley. 1823 Scott Peverid vii, Major Bridgenorth 
advanced, as if to parley. 1866 Dx. Arcyii Refon Law ii. 
(ed. 4) 53 And so we see the men of Theology coming out to 
parley with the men of Science. é 

b. trans. To grant a parley, or an interview for 
discussion, to (a person); to hold discussion with, 
speak to, address. 

1611 Heywoop Gold. Age 11. Wks. 1874 III. 48 Beare 
Saturne first to prison, Wee'l after parly them. 1631 — A/aid 
of West v. Wks. 1874 II. 321 Conduct him safe where we 
will parly him. 1676 Row Contn, Blair's Autobiog. xi. 
(1848) 347 They parlied Lambert. 1839 BaiLey Festus vi. 
(1852) 79 Would’st parley Luniel on her silver seat? 

Hence Paileying vé/. 56. and ppl. a. 

1692 Diary Siege Lymerick 16 The Cessation which began 
yesterday upon the Besieged’s Parlying, continued till Ten 
aClock the next Morning. 1803 Worpsw. Sonn., to Men 
of Kent, No parleying now! In Britain is one breath. 
1887 Browninc (¢/t/e) Parleyings with certain People of 
Importance in their Day. 

Parriey, v.2 U.S. Also parlay, parlee. [Cor- 
ruption of Parowi q. v.] In faro and horse-racing, 
To apply the money staked, together with the 
money won on a bet, in continuing to bet on the 
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same card, or as a further stake on another horse 
or combination of horses. ¢vavs. and intr. 

1895 How to Make Money on Sinalt Cap. 63 Were he, 
however, to what is termed ‘parley’ his money—that is to 
say, if..he put his $5 on his choice on the first race, and, if 
the horse should win, put all the winnings and his original 
$5 on the next race, and so on. /édid. Gloss. 126. 1895 
#unk's Stand, Dict. s.v., To parlay one's bet. 

Hence Parley sb.4 = ParRoui. 

1904 American Corresp., In horse-racing the parley must 
be for the whole ‘card’ of races. In faro, and in rouge-et- 
noir, one lays a bet and, winning, leaves it on the table once 
more only. 

Parleyvoo (paaliv), sb. hemorous. Also 8 
parle-vous, 9 parlez-vous, parlyvoo. (ff. F. 
parlez-vous (parlevi) in parlez-vous francais? do 
you speak French ?] 

1. The French language, French; school-study 
of French ; #/. French utterances or talk. 

1754 Foote Knights 1. Wks. 1799 I. 76 In comes a French 
fellow ..with his mnff and parle-vous, 1813 SoutHry March 
to J/oscow viii, But he look’d white and he look’d blue, 
Morbleu! Parbleu! When parlez-vous no niore would do. 
1822 Gatt Steam-boat xii. 290 But the bodies hae a civil 
way with them for a’ that, and it’s no possible to be angry 
at their parleyvoos. 1889 Lowett in Aflantic Monthly 
LXIV. 148 No words to spell, no sums to do, No Nepos 
and no parlyvoo | 

2. A Frenchman. 

1815 Sporting Mag. XLV. 164 Jockies, Jews, and Parlez- 
vous, Courtezans and Quakers. 1884 Par Eustace g1 You'll 
have the honour of going to fight the frog-eating parleyvoos. 

3. attrib. or as adj. = French, or foreign, 

1828 Moir J/ansie Wauch xi. 95 His waistcoat was cut in 
the Parly-voo fashion. 

Parleyvoo., z. slang or humorous. Also 8 par- 
ler vous, 9 parlez-vous, parleyvous. [Formed 
as prec. sb.} z¢r. To speak French; to speak 
a foreign tongue; to palaver. 

1765 Foote Commissary 11. Wks. 1799 11. 28 You know 
I can't parler vous. 1813 Soutuey J/arch to Moscow viii, He 
would rather parlez-vous than fight. 1823 Gait £xéar? 11. 
XxXvili. 265 Me and your honest grandfather..had no foistring 
and parleyvooing, like your novelle turtle-doves. 1824 
Macautay Gt. Lawsuit Misc. Writ. 1860 I. 94 He kept six 
French masters to teach him to parleyvoo, 1881 Sat, Rev. 
9 July 44/2 They will be tempted to ask, with their grand- 
fathers, where is the use of all this parleyvooing? 

Parliament (paulimént), sé.1 lorms: 3-8 
parlement, (4-5 perle-), 4 parly-, (perly-), 4-6 
parlea-, 5 parli-, 5-7 parla-, (5-6 perla-), 5- 
parliament, (5 perlia-, 5-7 parlya-, 7 parlee- 
ment); also occas. 4-6 -mente. [ME. a. OF. 
parlement speaking (Chans. Roland 11th c.), f. 
Parler to spcak + -ment, in It. parlamento, med.L. 
parlamentum, whence also 15-16the. parlament; 
the form par/iament corresponds to an Anylo-Lat. 
parliamentum, found in 13thc., founded perhaps 
on the ME. forms in farly-, parli-.] 

+1. The action of speaking; a ‘spell’ or ‘ bout’ 
of speaking; a speech; a talk, colloquy, con- 
versation, conference, consultation ; a discussion or 
debate. Oés. 

[1216-59 Matt. Paris Hist. Angt. (Rolls) Il. 197 Quod 
[Lodowicus] voluit habere per intermedios parlamentum 
pacificum cum eo [Huberto de Burgo].] 1397 R. Grove. 
(Rolls) 3519 Pere he hulde is parlement wat were best to done. 
€1320 Cast. Love 896 Gret perlyment they han i-nomen. 
41375 Lay Folks Mass Bk. App. iv. 282 Vakep good tent Pat 
3e holde no parlyment Wip no cristen mon Whon 3e come be 
Churche with-Inne. 1413 Pilger. Sowle (Caxton 1483) 1. ix. 
5 Thenne herde I within the curteyne a longe parlament. 
¢1450 Aferliz 521 Thus ended the parlement betwene the 
fader and the sone. ¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon vi. 
136 After Bourgoyns hadde taken Tholouse, he made a grete 
parliamente to his folke, And sayd to theyin, ‘Lordes, ye 
knowe well [etc.]’. 1542 St. Papers Hen. VI/1, 1X. 219 
Who wil shortely..comme to Bononye to be at parlement 
with thEmperour. 

+b. = PaRLey sd.1 2. Obs. 

¢ 1330 R. Drunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 7844 Porow trist of 
trues, of on assent, Pey sette a day of Parlement, Opon be 
Playne of Salesbury. /é¢¢. 16226 Til Cadwalyn his sonde 
he [Oswy] sent, pat he wolde com til parlement. 1596 
Danett tr. Consines (1614) 169 Wherefore they fell to parla- 
ment and yeelded it by composition. 1610 Ho1tanp Cam- 
den’s Brit. 1.194 In Carbry, after acertain Parliament ended 
betweene the Irish and English, there were taken prisoners. 

+2. A formal conference or council for the dis- 
cussion of some matter or matters of general 
importance; sfec. the name applicd in the early 
times of the French monarchy to the assembly 
of the great lords of the kingdom, and in England, 
in the course of the 13th c. to great councils 
of the early Plantagenet Kings; hence, retro- 
spectively applied to those of earlier kings before 
and after the Norman Conquest, and in ME. 
widely and vaguely, or allusively, to any similar 
councils of ancient times or foreign nations. (Now 
only /7zs¢t. and as an earlier stage of sense 3, into 
which, in use, it passed without any break.) ' 

[12.. in Stubbs Const. Hist, 1. xiii. 570 Parliamentum Runi- 
med. 1237-59 Mart. Paris //ist, Augl, (Rolls) 11. 393 De 
magno parlamento habito Londoniis in octavis Epiphaniae 
ubi rex exigebat tricesimum regni. [Before this, the word 
7s colloquium.] 1246-59 /éid. III. 5 Convenit ad parla- 
mentum generalissimum regni Anglicani totalis nobilitas, 
tam prelatorum quam militum.] ¢ 1290 Beket 531 in S. Evg. 
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Leg. 1. 121 Po heo comen to pe parlement [to clarindone] 
be king axede heom asnon 3webur heo wolden holde fe 
lawes ase heore Auncestres heolden ech-on. a@ 1300 Cursor 
Af. 5497 He {Pharaoh] gedu[d] him a parlement. ¢1330 
R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 214 Pe barons.. To mak diaueh 
aunce pei held a parlement. [‘}his wasthe Mad Parliament.]} 
¢1374 Cuaucer Troylus 1v. 115 (143), Pryam be kyng ful 
soone*in general Let here-vpon his Parlement to holde. 
e1g00 Destr. Troy 9379 Palomydon a perlement puruait 
anon, And the grete of be grekes gedrit he somyn, 1432-50 
tr. Higden (Rolls) V11. 111 After that he kepede a parlia- 
ment [1387 Trevisa, made a parlemente] at Oxenford, where 
Ynglische men and Danes were acorded to observe the 
lawes of kynge Edgarus. c1440 Boctus (Laud MS. 559 
If. 10), A noon forthe they wente And ke; te a grete perlia- 
mente, 1563 GoLpinG Cvsar 1. (1565) 22 They made request 
that it might be lawfull for them to sommon a Parlament of 
Gallia ata certain day. 1570 Levins Afanif. 68/14 A Parla- 
ment, sevatus consultus. 1762 Hume Hist. Zug. 11. xii. 9 
In a parliament, summoned at Oxford (for the great councils 
began about this time [1222] to receive that appellation), 
1863 H. Cox /xs@it. 1. tii, 15 In the reign of Edward I the 
word ‘ Parliaments’ was frequently applied to the assemblies 
of the four great courts as well as to the Great Council of 
the realm. 1875 Stupss Const. //ist. 11. xiv. § 175 marg., 
Parliament of 1242, First report of a debate. 

3. ‘The Great Council of the nation, which forms, 
with the Sovereign, the supreme legislature of the 
United Kingdom (formerly of the Kealm_ of 
England), consisting of the three Estates, namely 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal (forming together 
the House of Lords), and the representatives of the 
counties, cities, boroughs, and universities (forming 
the House of Commons). By some legal writcrs, 
the Sovereign, as part of the Legislature, is in- 
cluded in the Parliament ; but this is not usual. 

a. Viewed asa temporary asscmblage of persons, 
summoned by the Sovereign, and after a time (the 
length of which is now limited) again dissolved, to 
be sueceeded (formerly at an uncertain and often 
distant interval, but now within a very short period) 
by another assemblage similarly constituted. 

This is, in its origin, merely a development of sense 2, 
corresponding to the gradual evolution of the modern 
parliament from the Great Council. Stubbs Cost, //ist., 
following the chroniclers, uses ‘parliament’ from 1242 on- 
wards; but the‘ parliaments’ previous to 1275 belong rather 
to our sense 2, with progressive approaches to this sense. 

In this sense the word may be preceded by @ or ¢he, and 
have a plural; so we speak of a new parliainent, or of the 
first, second, or third parliament of Edward I, or of Queen 
Victoria, and historians tndividualize many parliaments by 
distinctive appellations: see 8. 

(1275 Act 3 Edw. 1 (Statute of Westui.) Preamble, Ces 
sunt les Establisemenz le Rey Edward, le fiz le Rey Henry, 
fez a Weymoster a son primer parlement general apres son 
corouneinent..par son Conseil e par le assentement des 
Erceveskes, Eveskes, Abbes, Priurs, Contes, Barons, & la 
Codmunaute de la tere ileokes somons.] ¢1330 R. Brunne 
Chron. (1810) 244 To London he (Edw. 1; 1286] went.. He 
sent to his barouns, a parlement to hold. 1424 Paston Lett. 
I, 17 Be billes in the too last parlementz hulden at West- 
minster and at Leycestre. 1459 Holds of Parit. V.372/2 By 
th’ advyce of his Lords Spirituell and Temporell, and by you 
his Commons in this his presente Parleamente assemblyd. 
1546 S2fpl. Comntons (E. E. T.S.) 65 They were not all 
sturdy beggers that were in the Parlament when this lawe 
was stablished. 1659-60 Perys Diary (1875) 1.2 Toacquaint 
him [Monk] with their desires for a free and full Parliament. 
1665 BovLe Occas. Neff. iv. xvii. (1848) 268 Grievances. .for 
whose prevention or redress, Parliaments are wont to be 
assembled and Laws to be enacted. 1765 BLAcKSTONE 
Conn, 1. ii, 160 These are the constituent parts of a parlia- 
ment; the king, the lords spiritual and temporal, and tbe com- 
mons. 1818-48 Hatta A/id, Ages(1871) LL, vill. in. 19 As to 
the meeting to which knights of shires were summoned in 38 
Hen. II1,it ought not to be reckonedaparliament. /d/d. 37 
The usual object of calling a parliament was to impose taxes. 
1860 C. Innes Scot, Alid, Ages vil. 213 The earliest Parlia- 
ment that can be proved..to have resembled the present 
legislative constitution of England by summons of cidizens 
and burgesses is 49 Hen. I], a.p. 1265. 1875 Srusss Const, 
fist. 11. xiv. 92 ‘Vhe famous parliament of Simon de Mont- 
fort was called together by a writ issued on the 14th of 
December, to meet at Westminster on the 20th of January, 
1265. 1885 Grapstong Sf. Ho. Comsnons 16 Nov., After 
sitting in 12 Parliaments a man begins to have, if he has any 
brains at all, ihe capacity and faculty of knowing what a 
particular Parliament can do and is likely to do. 

b. Viewed as a permanent or continuous insti- 
tution, the composition, character, and size of which 
have changed from time to time, but which has 
itself a continuous history. In this sense usually 
without @ or the, or Plural (cxcept in speaking of 
such institutions in different countries, as, ‘the 
Scottish and Irish Parliaments are now incorporated 
in that of Great Britain ’). 

Act of Parliament,a law made by the Sovereign with the 
advice of his Parliament; a statute passed by both Houses 
of Parliament and ratified by the royal assent. Clerk of the 
Parliaments (¢ Parliament), the chief official of the House 
of Lords, who reads the royal assent to bills before Parlia- 
ment assembled as a corporate body inthe House of Lords. 
Iniperial Parliament: see ImMrertat A. 2b. Alember of 
Parliament; see Member. Writ of Parliament: see Wert, 

1362 Lance /. /7. A. iv. 34 Pene Pees com to parlement 
and put vp a Bille, Mou pat Wrong ajeyn his wille his wyf 
hedde I-take. ¢1380 Wycutr Sed. it’ks. 11. 329 Pes worldly 
prelatis pat sitten in Perlement. 1393 Lana... P. P72. C. v. 
185 Pow shalt nat ryden hennes, Bote be my chyf chaunceler 
in chekyr and in parlement, And conscience in alle my 
courtes. 1454 Rolls of Parlt, V. 2390/2 Mf the said Thomas 
shuld be relessed by Privelegge of Parlement. 1455 /déd. 
317/2 The Office of Clerk of oure Parlement. 1§26 Pilgr. 
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Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 16 By acte of parlyament. 1628 
Coxe On Litt. 1. x. § 164. 109 b, Parliament is the highest and 
most honourable and absolute court of justice in England, 
consisting of the king, the lords of parliament, and the 
cormmons, 1647-8 (18 Jan.) CHarres I Declar, fr. Caris- 
brooke Castle, Which I would have rather done, by the way 
of my two Howses uf Parlament. 1680-1 Woop Life 5 Mar. 
(O. H.S.) 111. 84 Providing convenience for the lords to sit 
in parliament in the schools{at Oxford]. 1706 Act 6 Anne 
c. 11. § 3 ‘hat the United Kingdom of Great Britain be 
represented by Que and the same Parliament to be stiled 
The Parliameut of Great Britain, 1765 Blackstone Commun. 
1. i. 102 The privileges of parliament. /é/d. ti. 161 Some 
have not scrupled to call its power, by a figure rather too 
bold, tiie omnipotence of parliament. 1774 PeNnant Tous 
in Scot. 1 1772. 161 Vhis Shire and that of Cathness send 
a Member to Parlement alternatly. 1800 Act 39 § 40 
Geo. I11 c. 67 Art. vit, That the said United Kingdom be 
represented in one and the same Parliarnent, to be called the 
Parliament of the Uniied Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 1839 KeicutLey Hist, Eng. 11. 57 Parliament was 
prorogued on the 24th. 1896 Law Q. Nev. July 201 We are 
pretty sure it is not the law Parliament intended to make. 

e. /igh Court of Parliament, a name formerly 
applicd collectively (as in Bk. of Common Prayer) 
to the two Houses of Parliament in session; now 
mostly said of Parliament in its judicial capacity. 

1450-1662 [see Court s4,! 10]. 

d, transf. The place where Parliament mects ; 
the Parliament House. sare. 

1628 Ear Mancn. in Buccleuch SS. (Hist. MSS, Comm.) 
1, 268 Werden tells me he hath provided you [with a lodging] 
not far from the Parliament. 

4. The title of the corresponding legislative bodies 
which formerly existed in Scotland and Ireland, 
and of the existing legislative bodies of certain 
British colonies or dependencies, as the Dominion 
of Canada, the Australian Commonwealth, the 
separate colonies of Ncw South Wales, Victoria, 
and Tasmania; also popularly applied to the 
legislative assemblies of other colonies, and to 
those of foreign countries, as the French Chambers, 
the German Reichstag, the Spanish Cortes, etc, 

In Scotland and Ireland, asin England, the earliest use was 
that of a meeting or session of the legislature, as tn 3a. 

a. [1292 Acts Parl, Scot. 1, 445 Coram ipso Rege et 
consilio in parliamento suo primo. 1296 Entry in Lider 
Niger of Chr. Ch., Dublin, 26 Edw. 1, Jusitciarius. .ordinavit 
et statuit generale parliamentuin hic ad hune diem.] 13 
Acts Pard. Sc. 1. 573 Item it is ordanyt pat ilke yhere he 
kyng sal halde a parlement. 1428 Close Roll of I[reld., 
7 Hen. V1, Y: lordes spiritual and temporels, & communes 
of your land of Ireland, at your parliament last holden at 
your citie of Dyvelin [Dublin], 1617 Moryson /¢iz. u. 7 In 
an Irish Parliament he put vp his petition, that..he might 
there haue the place and title of the Earle of Tyrone. 1621 
in Crt. & Times Jas. [ (1849) 11. 267 The King of Denmark 
..is gone back to a Parliament in Denmark. 

b. 1424 Sc. Acts Fus. [ (1597) § 29 It is statute and 
ordaned, that the breakers of the actes of Parliament be 
punished. 1596 Srenser State [rcl. Wks. (Globe) 671/1 
Howe will those be redressed by Parliament, when as the 
Irish which sway imost in Parliament..shall oppose them- 
selves agaynst them? 1706 (¢2¢/e) Speech in the Scoich 
Parliament concerning the Union. 1707 Acts Parl. Scot. 
XI. 407 (Act of Union 16 Jan.) At the time of ratifying the 
Treaty of Union in the Parliament of Scotland. 1778 
Miss Burney £velina xxxti, A senator of the nation! 
a member of the noblest parliament in the world! 1800 
Grattan Speech 26 May, Connexion is a wise and profound 
policy; but connexion without an Irish Parliament is con- 
nexion witbout its own principle .. without the pride of 
honour that should attend it. 1896 Lecky Liberty §& Democr. 
{1899) I. i. 14 The system of direct election of members of 
Parliament was not established in France till 1817. /did. 11. 
vi. 44 A law was carried through tbe Prussian Parliament 
giving the Government a discretionary power, 1goz J. E. C. 
Bov.ey in L£xucycl. Brit. XXVIII. 491/1 he [French] op- 
portunist minister of War understood tbe feeling of parliament. 

5. Applied to various consultative assemblies. 

a, In the Stannaries, a representative assembly 
or convocation of tinners for Devon, or for Corn- 
wall, formerly held for the redress of grievances, 
and general regulation of the stannaries. Now 
only //zst. 

1574 in T. Pearce Laws & Customs Stannaries (1725) 240 
‘The Great Court, or Parliament, of our Sovereign Lady Eliza- 
beth..of the Dutchy of Cornwall holden at Crockerrentorre 
-. before.. Frances Earl of Bedford.. Lord Warden of the 
Stannaries of Devon and Cornwall. ¢1630 Risoon Surv. 
Devon § 215 (1810) 223 A high rock, called Crocken-Torr, 
where the parliament for stannary causes ts kept. 1686 
in Calr. Treas, J’ap, (1868) 18 His Lordship’s letter for 
the speedy calling a convocation or parlianient of tinners. 
1752 in Laws of Stannaries (1808) 14 We, the above-said 
four and twenty stannators being duly elected. .to serve in 
this present convocation, or parliament of ‘inners, do agree 
that [etc]. 1842 Penny Cycl. X X11. 444/1 These assemblies 
were called parliaments, or convocations, of tinners, and were 
summoned by the lord warden of the stannaries, under a writ, 
issued by the duke of Cornwall, or by the king, when there 
was no duke, authorizing and requiring him todo so. The 
last convocation was held in 1752. 

b. A consultative assembly of the members of 


the Middle or the Inner Temple. 

1681 Lutrrece Brief Kel. (1857) 1.94 Last week there was 
a parliament held in the Inner Temple..todebate the affaires 
of the house. 1706 Puiiiips s.v., he Societies of the two 
Temples, or Inns of Court, do likewise call that Assembly a 
Parliament, wherein they consult about the common Affairs 
of their respective Houses. 1861 //lustr. Lond. News 
XXXIX. 480/1 The Treasurer .. conducted him [Prince of 
Wales] to the new Parliament Chamber..A Parliament was 
then formed of the Masters of the Bench present. 
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ec. fig. and trans. uses. 

a 1400 Cnaucer £fil. Cant. 7., The book of seint Valen. 
tynes day of the parlement of briddes. c1430 Lypc. Alin. 
Poems (Percy Soc.) 23 The royall lyon lete callaparlement, 
All beestes aboute hym every on. a@ 1592 H. Situ Serv. 
(1622) 22 A man neuer abandoneth euill, untill hee abandon 
euill company: for no good is concluded in this Parliament. 
1640 Day (¢7¢/e) Yhe Parliament of Bees. 1727 FizLpinc 
Love in Sev. Masg..i, 1 sometimes look on my drawing: 
room as a little parliament of fools, to which every different 
body sends its representatives. 1741 Ricnaxpson Panicla 
(1883) 11. 100 This would bear a smart debate, I fancy, in a 
parlament of women. 1842 TeNnsyson Locksley I1all 128 
Till..the battle flags were furl’d In the Parliament of man, 
the Federation of the world. 1893 J. H. Barrows (¢/¢/e) 
The World's Parliament of Religions..held in Chicago in 
connection with the Columbian Exposition of 1893. 1903 
Daily Chron, 9 Dec. 4/4 The Cricket Parliament at Lord's 

+Q. Pimlico Parliament: see quot. Obs. 

1799 //ull Advertiser 2 Feb. 2/4 One thousand citizens, 
with a sprinkling of what is here [Dublin] called the Pimlico 
Parliament, or mob. 

6. Foreign uses: . 

a. In France (before the Revolution of 1789 , 
the name given to a certain number of supreme 
courts of justice, in which also the edicts, declara- 
tions, and ordinances of the king were registered. 
Of these there were twelvc, of which the Parlia- 
ment of Paris was of greatest importance in French 
history. [= F. parlement.] 

1360 Daus tr. Sleidane's Coninz. 454 ‘Vhe Senate of Paris, 
whiche they cal the Parliament. 1626 in Crt. & Times 
Chas. I (1848) 1. 84 The French king, by sentence of the 
parliament of Rouen and Rennes hath arrested and in his 
possession above the worth of £300,000 of our merchants’ 
goods. 1656 Biount Glossogr. s.v., In France, those high 
Courts of Justice..are called Sedentary Parlements; and 
their Assembly of States General is onely equivalent to our 
Parliament. 1727-41 CHAmBers Cycé.s.v., The parliament 
of Paris is the principal, and that whose jurisdiction is of 
the greatest extent. This is the chief court of justice 
throughout the realm. 1771 Axx. Reg. 82 His majesty has 
thought fit to branch the parliament of Paris into five different 
parliaments, under the denomination of superior courts. 
1877 Morey Crit. Alisc. Ser, tt. 228 he parlements took up 
thetr judicial arms in defence of abuses and against reform. 

b. In Florence. [- Ht. parlamento | 

1832 tr. Séswiondi’s tal. Rep. i. 22 This meeting of all the 
men of tbe state capable of bearing arms was called a parlia- 
ment. rgoo E. G. Garpner Florence ti. 56 The State was 
reorganised, and a new constitution confirmed in a solemn 
Parliament held in the Piazza. 

7. Short for Parliament-cake: see 9. 

1812 H. & J. Smitn Rey. Addr, Tale Drury Lane, Crisp 
parhament with lollypops, And fingers of the Lady. 1828 
Moir Jlansie Wauch iit. 30 As for the gingerbread I shall 
not attempt a description :..roundabouts, and snaps,..and 
parliaments. 1848 Tuackrray Van, Fair xxxviii, Gorging 
the boy with apples and parliament. 1881 Proc. Geog. Soc. 
III. 515 They [walls] look exactly as if they were made of 
the sort of gingerbread called ‘ parliament’, 


8. With qualifying words, in the names applied 
to various parliaments, chiefly in sense 3a (but 
also in senses 2 and 4). Many of thesc are not 
contemporary, being due to later chroniclers or 


historians. 

Addled (t Addle) Parliament, that of 1614: see quots, 
1613, 1862, Barebone’s P., a nickname given to the 
Little P. (q.v.), from the name of Praise God Barbon, one 
of the members for London. Cavalier P. = Pensioner P. 
Convention P.: see Convention 5a. Devil’s P. (Par- 
liamentumt diabolicuns), that held by Henry VI at Coventry 
in 1459, which attainted the Duke of York, his son the Earl 
of March, afterwards Edward IV, and their chief followers. 
Drinking or Drunken P., the Scottish parliament which 
met after tbe Restoration on x Jan. 1661. Good P., that 
which met in 1376, and endeavoured to reform abuses, 
Great P : see quots. Lack-learning or Lay P, = 
Unlearncd P. Little P., the assembly of 120 members, 
nominated by Cromwell and his Council of Officers, which 
sat from 4 July to 12 Dec, 1653. Long P., that whtch met on 
3 Nov. 1640, commenced the Civil War, and brought about 
the death of Charles 1; being ‘purged’ by Col. Pride and 
the Republicans in 1648, dispersed by Cromwell in 1653, 
and twice restored in 1659, it was finally dissolved in March 
1660, after restoring Chas. 11; also tbe Parliament of Chas. 11, 
whicb continued from 1661 to 1679. Mad P. (/artia- 
mentum insanunt), name given to the meeting of the 
barons at Oxford in 1258, which passed the ‘ Provisions of 
Oxford’. Marvellous, Merciless, Unmerciful, or 
Wonderful P., that of 1388, which condemned the favour- 
ites of Richard I]. Nominated P.=Zits/e/’, Pension, 
Pensionary, or Pensioner P., a nickname of tbe, Long 
Parhament of Charles 11. Rump P., the remnant of the 
Long Parliament, in its later bistory: see Rump. Running 
P., name for the Parliament of Scotland, from its being 
shifted from place to place (Brewer). Short P., that which 
sat from 13 April to 5 May 1640, before the Lony Parliament. 
Unlearned P., P. of Dunces (Parliamentunt indoc- 
torunt), that convened by Hen, IV at Coventry in 1404, 
froin which all lawyers were excluded. Unmerciful P.: 
see Merciless P. Unreported P., that which sat from 
1768 to 1774. Useless P., the first parliament of Chas. 1, 
18 June to 12 Aug. 1625. Wonderful or Wonder- 
working P.: sce A/arvellous P. ; 

1614 in Crt. § Times Jas. [ (1849) 1. 323 The parliament 
is dissolved, without the ratification of so much as any one 
act;.. thereby rendering it, as they term it here, an *addle 
parliament. 1862 Ann. Eng. 11. 353. a. D. 1614 ‘1 be parlia- 
ment meets April 5, and is dissolved June 7, without passing 
a single act. .. 1t was in consequence nicknamed the ‘addled 
parliament’. 1657 Lo. Say & Srare Let. 29 Dec. in Zug. 
Hist. Rev. (1895) X. 107 ‘A *barbones Parliament, as they 
call it, without choyce of the people att all, is not worse 
than this. 1663 J. Heatu Brief Chron. Civil Wars 648 it 
was better known .. by the,sname of Barebones Parliament, 
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whose Christian name was Praise God, a Leatherseller in 
Fleet Sireet. 1g00[see Little P.] 1849 Macauray //ist. Eng. 
ii (1871) I. 93 The *Cavalier Parliament, chosen in the 
transport of loyalty which had followed the Restoration, 
¢1690 Kirkton (dist, Ch, Scot, iii, 11817) 114 This parlia- 
ment [1662] was called the *Drinking Parliament. 1580 
Stow Chron 467 (an. 1376) A Parl.ament, commonly called 
the *good Parliament, was holden at Westminster [¢ 1440 
Watsincuam J//ist. dug? 1. 324 Parliamenti quod Bonum 
merito yocabatur} 1705 HICKERINGILL Priest-cr. It. V. 54 
We meet..with a Parliament, called the geod Parliament, 
in the soth Year of Edw. III, and the great Parliament, 
and the marvellous Parliament, both tn the Reign of 
Rich. Il. 1875 Stusss Const. Hist. 11. xvi. § 262. 433 ‘The 
impeachment of the great offenders, and the substitution 
of a new council, were however only a small part of the 
business of the Good Parliament. ¢1465 Eng. Chron. 
(Camden 1856) 9 In the xxj. yeer of King Richard [11], he 
ordeyned and held a parlement at Westmynstre, that was 
callid the *grete parlement. 1705 [see Good P.] 1886 F. 
Yorx Power Hist Eng. to 1509 IV. t. 198 The Great 
Parliament of 1295, which was af.erwards acknowledged as 
the model for such gatherinzs, as the three Estates were all 

resent regularly summoned. 1765 Brackstone Com. 
f. it 177 Our law books and historians have branded this 
parliament with the name of parliamentum indoctum, or 
the “lack-learning parliament. 1886 F. York Powett //is?. 
Eng. to 1509 Vv. i. 294 In Octoher rg04 the Lay or Utlearned 
Parliament was called. 1653-76 WhrrELocKe ie. 14 
Aug. (1732) 563/2 hey (Cromwell and his Officers] had 
appointed the “little Parliament whom they chose, and 
commanded them, 1900 Mortey Cromwell 359 The com- 
any of men so constituted stands in history as the Little 

arliainent, or, parodied from the name of one of tts members, 
Barebones’ Parliament. 1654 R. Wittiams in A/ass. Flist. 
Coll. Ser. ut, X. 2 Major G. Harrison was the 2d in the 
nation..when tne Lord Genl and himselfe joined against 
the former *long Parliament and dissolved them. 1659 
Englands Conf. 8 Their old hackney drudges of the Long 
Parliament, 1837 W. Watiace Contin, Mackintosh's Hist. 
Eng. VII, vit. 225 Thus ended the loug or pensionary 
parliament of Charles I|., after having sat seventeen years! 
3873 EvitH Tuostpson (list. Eng. xxxiv. 165 Thus ended 
that famous * Long Parliament’ which, twice expelled and 
twice restored, had existed for twenty years. 1878 S. R. 
Garpiner in Encycl. Brit, VIII. 348/2 When tue Long 
Parliament of the Restoration met in 1661, 1884 — //isé. 
Eng. 1X. xiv. 218 On November 3 [1640] that famous 
assembly which was to be known to all time as the Long 
Parliament inet at Westminster. 1580 Stow Chron. (1631) 
191/1 The Lords..held a Parliament at Oxford, which was 
after called the “mad Parliament (1274 76. de Autig. Leg. 
(Camden) 37 Ioc anno fuit illud insane Parliamentum apud 
Oxoniam.] 1875 Stuses Const. Hist. \1. xiv. § 176.74 On 
the arth of June [1258], at Oxford, the Mad Parliament, 
as it was called by Henry’s partisans, assembled. 1705 
*Marvellous P. [sce Good P.]. 1875 Stupas Coust. (fist. 11. 
xvi. § 266. 482 The ‘ *merciless’ parliament sat for 122 days. 
Its acts fully establish its right to the title [a@1s00 int 
Kuighton’s Chron. (Rolls) I. 249 Parliamentum sine 
misericordia}. 1901S. R Garpixer /Tist. Comtunw. (19031 
III. xxxv. 175 One of the advanced members of the “Nomi- 
nated Parliament. @1735 E. llarvey in Portland ALSS. 
(Hist. M3S. Comm.) ta 642 During the whole reign of 
Charles 11. he (sir R. Harley} was a inenber of that Parlia- 
ment called the *Pension Parliament. 1837 *Pensionary P. 
[see Lony P.). 1681 Nevite Plato Rediz, 20 Vhe Evil Coun- 
sellors, ihe * Pensioner-Parliament, the Thorow-pac’d J idges, 
the Flatiering Divines. ¢1641 Every Diary 11 Apr. 
an. 1640, Hi, Majesties riding through the Citty in stale to 
the *Short Parliament. [1782 Pennant Journ. Chester to 
Lond. 141 Stiled *arliamentum indectorunts; not that it 
consisted of a greater number of blockheads than parlements 
ordinarily do.J] 1878 Stuses Const, SFist. U1. xviii. § 634-5 
In October at Coventry the ‘Unlearned Parliament’ met. 
This assembly acquired its ominous name froin the fact that 
in the writ of suinmons, the king. .directed that no lawyers 
should be returned as members. 1853 J. W. Croxer in C. 
Papers (1884) 111. xxviii. 291 Vhere is a /acuua in our 
Parliamentary debates .. from 1768 to 1774. That Parlia- 
ment is commonly called the ‘*unreported Parliament’. 
3841 (¢/¢/e) Sir Henry Cavendish’s Debates uf the House of 
Commons during the thirteenth Parliament of Great Britain, 
commoiily called the unreported Parliament [from roth May 
1768 to13 June 1774} 1580 Stow Chron. (1631) 303/1 This 
Parliament was named tbe Parliament that wrought 
*wonders [a 1500 in Kuighton’s Chron. (Rolls) IL. 258 note, 
Parliamentum apud Westmonasterium operans mira}, 1878 
Freeman in Encycl. Britt, VAN. 319/2 A parliament known 
as the *Wonderful and the Merciless. 


9. attrib. and Comb. Of or belonging to a or 
the parliament, sometimes = parliamentary; as 
parliament army, barge, book, buildings, business, 
censure, day, diary, fee, gentleman, journal, knight, 
news, people, role, time; made or ordained by 
Parliament, as parliament church, faith, law, 
religion (hostile terms); also parliament-cake, 
-gingerbread, a thin crisp rectangular cake of 
gingerbread ; parliament-chamber, the room in 
which a parliament mects, sfee. that in the Old 
Pajace of Westminster; Parliament Christmas, 
a hostile name for Christmas according to New 
Style, at the introduction of the lattcr; parliament- 
heel (Aaut.): see quot.; parliament hinge, a 
hinge with so great a projection from the wall or 
frame as to allow a door or shutter to swing back 
against the wal]; parliament ordinance: see 
ORDINANCE 56, 7; Parliament Roll: see Roti 
of parliament. Also PARLIAMENT-HOUSE, -MAN. 


{The reason of the name in some of the special combs. has 
not been ascertained.] 

1771 Goipso. //ist. Eng. 111. 277 One of the generals of 
the *parliament army. 1606 Provr. Fas. / (1828) 11. 53 The 
King of Great Britain passed in the *Parliament-barge to 
Gravesend, 
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Cancelling. .was registrate in the *Parliament-books of that 
second session. 182: Gart Aun. Parish xix. 182 A general 
huxtry, with *parliament-cakes, and candles, and pin- 
cushions. as well as other groceries, in their window. 1454 
Rolls of Parit. V. 239/2 ‘Vhe Lordes Spirituelx and 
Temporelx beyng in the *Parlement Chambre. ¢1543 
W. Cum MWS. Add. 4609 lf. 409 in Parker Dow. Archit. 
III. 79 At Westminster the grete chamboure for your 
graciouse personne, & the quenes logging, with the parle- 
ment chambre & paynted chambre. 1 Law Tunes Cll, 
123/2 A Parliament chamber [Inns of Court] is close tiled, 
except for purposes of discipline affeciing character. 1837 
Soutney Doctor cix. 1V. 71 There were peuple .. who re 
fused 10 keep what they called "Parhament Christmas 171% 
Htcxes Two Treatises (1847) I. 318 We have a parliament 
relizion..parliament bishops, and a *parlament Church. 
1726 lL Rapp Popery L 63 Ihey call our Church and Religion 

. a Parliament-church,and Religion. 1738 Bircn Mitton 1, 
App. 70 Lord Altham declar'd, ‘I hat he had been turning 
over his Father's Papers, amongst which he found a * Parlia- 
ment-Liary, writien hy himsel& 1581 Neg. Privy Council 
Scot. Ser. t. HII. 428 Certane small custumes, callit of auld 
the *Parliament fee or archeariswyne. 1629 1nC rt. §& Times 
Chas. 1 1848: 11. 35 What passed between the judges and 
our “parliament gentlemen upon their appearance the first 
day of the term, the enclosed will inforin you. 1769 Far- 
cONER Dict. Marine (1789), Pa: liament-heel, the situation 
of a ship, when she is made to stoop a little to one side,so as 
to clean the npper part of her bottom onthe cther side. 1782 
aun, Reg. 225' Vhe Royal George..should receive a sort 
of slight ca:een, which the seamen. call a parliament heel. 
1609 Biste (Douay) 2 Avngs v. comm., ‘bhose that..goe to 
chiurch,10 shewthem selves obedient tothe * Parliament law. 
1845 James 4. Wer? i, Have you seen any of the *parhament 
people there? 1629 in Cot. & Times Chas. / (1848) U1. 15 
Proceedings against the "parliament prisoners in the Star 
Chamber. 1865 tlarpinc Confit. Jewel's Apol v1.ii. 278 Let 
vs not be blamed, ifwe call it parlament rel gion, parlament 
gospell, parlament faith. 1713-26 [see ’arliament-churck), 
1533 WrioTHestry Chron, (Camden) I. 1g The Lordes going 
in their *Parliament roabes. 1414 Rolls of Partt. 1V. 57/2 
Enacted in the *Parlement Rolle. 1454 Nol/s of Parlt. 
239/2 In tyme of vacation. .and not in * Parlement tyme. 

+ Parliament, s6.- Error for PARAMENT b or 
PALLIAMENT. 

1539 /xz. KR. Wardr. (1815) 32 .\ne gowne of freis claith 
of gold bordourit with perle of gold lynit with crammasy 
satyne the hude and parliament of the samyn. 1584 R. W. 
Three Ladies Loudon in Ha2l. Dodsley V1. 312 Wouldst 
know whither with this parliament 1 go? 

Parliament, v. rare. [Laic ME. farlement, 
a. OF. parlementer (igthc. in Littié): cf. Jt. and 
med.L. parlamentare (1297 in Du Cange) to parley 
or speak together.] 

+1. intr. To talk, converse; to confer, pa tley. Obs. 

1491 Caxton Hitas Pair, (W. de W. 1495) xviii. 91/2 
After that they hadde longe parlemenied togyder in esr 
langage. 1543 S¢ Pagers Hen. VILI,1X. 465 [They] wolde 
have parlamentidde withe the captey ns of the towne for the 
rendrinse of it. 3596 Dasett tr. Comines 11614! 301 Who 
brought word that they were content to parlamem. /é/d. 
302, 308. x610 J. Metvitn Diary (1842) 223 The King.. 
resolved to Parliament. 

+2. é¢rans. ?‘Yo assemble, gather together. Cés. 

158 Nase Almond for Parrat 2 The full sinode of 
Lucifers ministers angells assembled, did parlament all their 
enuy to the suhuersion of our established ministry. 

3. intr. To attend Parliament; to cischarge thie 
duties of a member of Parliament. AJso with 7¢. 

1642 R. Harris Sermon Ep. Ded., My worke was to 
Mourne, to Preach; not to Parliament-it. 1786 urns 72a 
Degs 147 Wha, aiblins, thrang a parliamentin, For Britain's 
guid his saul indentin. 

4. fig. (humorous) Yo vociferate, gabble. 

1893 Fie/d 20 May 714/1 A great phalanx [of geese], which 
stood loudly ‘ parliamenting ‘on the mud beyond, 

Hence Parliame‘nting 74/. 5d. 

1596 Daxetr tr. Comines (1614) 309 But waiting for this 
parlamenting I had begun. 1830 Gatt Lawrie 7: t. iv. 
(1849) 11 There was a pleasure in. our sederunts which 
1 doubt if wiser parliamenting often furnishes, 


+ Parliame‘ntal, a. Obs. [See -au.}] Of or 
pertaining to Parliament ; parliamentary. 

1570 Foxe A. & AY, (ed. 2) 61 Vi Asummary recapitulation 
of such parlamentall notes and proceedinges, as then were 
practised by publike parlament. 1627-77 Fe.tHam Resolves 
1. xxiii. 41 Against the Parliamental Acisof the two Houses. 
2649 PRyNNE Find. Liberty Eng. 17 Deriving their Parlia- 
menial Authority onely from the people. 1775 I. Lyxcu in 
Sparks Cory, Amer, Kev. (1853) 1. 83 The destruction of the 
Parliamental army tn America will certainly produce peace. 

Pa:rliamenta‘rian | -&riin), sb.anda. Also 
7 parla-. [f. as PARLIAMENTARY + -AN.] 

A. sb. +1. One who accepts a religion or 
church ordained or rulcd by parliament. Oés. 
Cf. parliament church, PARLIAMENT sh. 9. 

1613 Sir E. Hosy Countersnarle 72 Yet doth hee make 
no other reckoning of yon, then of so many Parlamentarians, 
whose Religion is steared by the Helme of the State. 

2. /fist. One who took the side or was in the 
service of the Parliament, as against the King, 
during the contests an] Civil War of the 17th c. 

(WiiteLocke Alen. (1682) 57/2, sub anno 1642: And now 
came up the Names of Parties, Royallists, and Parlia- 
mentartans; Cavaliers, and Roundheads.] 

1644 in Rushw. /fis¢. Cold. m. 11.746 The Parliamentarians 
were forced to retreatin haste, 1648 Petit. of Kast. Assoc. 1g 
Under the titles of Malignants, and Parliamentarians. 1649 
Bounds Publ. Obed. (1650) 40 So many here were insnared, 
both Royallists ad Parliamentarians. 1736 Neat //is¢. 
Purit.1.1.39His Majesty ..gave directions to seize the lands 
and goods of the Parliamentarians. 1831 R. VAUGHAN J/em. 
Stuart Dynasty II. 121 The parliamentarians were found 


1640 J. Battie Lett. & Frnds, (1841) 1.281 The | chiefly in the metropolis and its neighbourhood. 
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3. One versed and skilful in parliamentary usages 
and tactics; a skilled and experienced parlia- 
mentary debater. 

1834 Oxford Univ. May. 1.39 A veteran parliamentarian. 
1894 Hes/a. Gaz. 15 Mar. 5/1 Purliamentatians were 
proud of the greatest Parliamentarian of the century. 

4. Applied to a member of a brench parlement, 
or of a toreign ‘ parliament’, 

1893 A. OGLE Marg. D'Argenson 33 He took refuge, like 
many an irate, hut thrifty parliamentarian, in the Rue 
Quincampoix. 

B. adj. = PARLIAMENTARY @., esp. in sense 1 b. 

3691 Woop Ath. O.xvon 11.(R.), Being ina manner undone 
by the severities of the parliamentarian visitors in 1648. 1823 
Scorr Pever:l ii, The parliamentarian Major was con- 
siderably embarrassed by this proposal. 1856 Kk. A. VAUGHAN 
Mystics (1860) I. 25 The Parliamentari:in soldier was often 
secn endeavouring to adapt his life to a mistaken application 
of the Bible. 1882-3 in schaff Encyc/. 1. 381 Canada is a 
self-governing country, with a parliamentarian system. 

Ilence Parliamenta‘rianism, the parliamentary 
principle or system. 

1879 M. Pattison 3/i/ton 137 The Greeks of Constantinople 
..were not mcre infatuated than these pedantic common- 
wealth men with their parliamentarianism when Charles II. 
was at Calais. 1884 Athenzum 27 Dec. 831/2 M. Hubert 
proves that the Belgian constitution of 1831 was drawn.. 
partly also from Engli-h parliamentarianism. 

Parliame'ntarily, aav. [f. PARLIAMENTARY 
+-LY%.| Ina parliamentary way; in accordance 
with parliamentary piocedture ; in connexion with 
parliament. 

1768 GRENVILLE tn Bancroft //ist. U.S. (1876) 1V. xxxviii. 
134 How do we know, parliamnentarily, that Boston is the 
most guilty of the colonies? «1797 H. Waiprore Alene. 
Geo. fl (1822) 1. 48 He disliked proceeding parliamentarily 
in this husiness. 1888 G. Gissinc Life’s Morning lI. xix. 
113 Mr. Baxendale was in London, parliamentarily occupied. 

Parliame-ntariness. vave—°. [f. as prec. + 
-NEss.] ‘ The being accordi. g to the Rules, Method 
or Authority of a Parliament’ (Bailey vol. HL. 1727). 

Parliamentarism (pailimentariz’m). ff. 
as prec. +-1sM: cf. meclitarzsm.] A parliamentary 
system of government. 

1870 Daily News 14 Jan., There is not one..who, tf left 
alone, would not, in a given time, bring Parliamentarism 
into discredit. 1884 American V\11. 295 He cannot stay.. 
the onward sweep of parliamentarism in Germany. 1890 
Harper's Mag. June 74/2 A procedure similar to English 
parliamentarism. ; 

Parliamentary (pailime-ntari), 2. (sb.). Also 
7 parla-, 7-8 parle-. (f. PARLIAMENT or med.L. 
parliament-um +-ARY!; cf.mod.¥. parlementaire.]} 

1. Of, belonging or relating to a parliament, or 
to pailiament as an institution; of the nature of 
a parliament. 

Parliamentary agent, a person professionally employed to 
take charge of the interests ofa party concerned tn or affected 
by ee legislation of Parliament, 

1626 Sir S. D'Ewrs Axtobiog. 4 Corr. (1845) 11.179 Or- 
dinarie newes I omitt, such I call Parliamentarie, of the 
Lower House, and forratne. 1644 Vicars Ged in Mount 
134 That foreinentioned..inclination of our Parliameniary 
Senators, 1813 Mak. Eoctwortn Patron. (1833) II. xxvil. 
29, I know..as a minister what must be yielded to parlia- 
memary influence. 1819 J. DEAN in MsAdam Nem, Road 
Making (1823) 187 Would you, as a parlianientary agent, 
undertake to prepare and conduct an ordinary road bil 
through parliament? 1886 GLapsToNneE 21 Jan. in Hansard 
Ser. in. CCCII. 112, I will venture to recommend them, as 
an old Parliamentary hand, to do the same, 

b. Of, belonging or adhering to, the Parliament 
in the Civil War of the 17th c. 

1761 Hume fist. Eng. 111 Ixi. 319 He..inspired that 
spirit which rendered the parliamentary armies in the end 
viciorious. 1778 Pennant Tour in Wales (1883) 1. 16 His 
house, which in SeptemLer 1643 was surrendered to the parle- 
mentary forces. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVIII. 560/1 In 1642 
Worcester was besieged by the parliamentary forces. 

e. Of or belonging to the Parlianient of Paris. 

1620 Brent tr. Sarfz's Counctl Trent v. 463 There was a 
fame that the French-men, though Catholikes, came with 
Sorbonicall and Parlainentarie minds, fully hent to acknow- 
ledge the Pope no further then they pleased. 1791 Mrs. 


“Rapecuirre Nom. Forest i, The ae dings in the Parlia- 
t 


mentary Courts of Paris during the 17th century, 
d. all/usively. Slow or deliberate like the pro- 
cedure of Parliament. 

1835 J. M. Guiry Magendie’s Formul, Pref. 3 Beholding 
the parliamentary pace of our British Pharmacopezias in the 
official recognition and adoption of the numerous and active 
remedies which the chemists of France are continually send- 
ng forth. , . 

. Enacted, ratified, or established by Parliament. 

Parliamentary miutster (Ch. of Scot.), a minister of a 
church having an endowment, but which is not a parish 
church, 

1616 Cnanrney Voc. Bps. 161 Not onlie this parlementarie 
fashion of ordination but the verie order of Bishops ti selfe. 
1622 Bacon //en. VI{ Whs. 1879 1. 734/2 To the first three 
titles. .were added two more, the authorities parliamentary 
and papal. c1702 Rem. Reign Will. 111 tn Select. fr. Har. 
Asise. (1793) 493 Thus the prince of Orange..niounted the 
imperial throne of England, Scotland, and Ireland, by a 
parliamentary title. 1772 Prirstiry /ust. Relig. (1782) 1. 
Ded. 7 Chearfully pay all parliamentary taxes. 1854 H. 
Mutter Sch. & Schur. xxii. (ed. 4) 461 When. the General 
Assembly admitted what were known as the Parliamentary 
ministers, and the ministers of chapels of ease, to a seat in 
the church courts. 1855 Macautay Ast. Eng. xvit. 1V. 106 
Yo obtain a Parliamemiary ratification of the treaty. 

b. Parliamentary train: A train carrying 
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passengers at a rate not exceeding one penny a 
mile, which, by Act of Parliament (7 & 8 Vict. 
c. 85), every railway company ts obliged to run 
daily each way ovcrits system. So Parliamentary 
carriage, fare, ticket, etc. 

1845 Bradshaw's Katlvay Guide Aug. 5 Fares hetween 
London and Brighton—Passengers by 1st class 14 hour 
trains, 145. 6¢.;.. 2nd class .. by 24 hour trains, 85,3 third 
class, 55.3 parliamentary trains, 45. 3¢. 1849 Avs. SmitH 
Pottleton Leg. (repr )} 65 In a parliamentary carriage, very 
like a rabbit-hutch. 1880 Miss GRADDON Clow. Foot XXXVI, 
He went early on Tuesday morning by the parliamentary: 
train, 1893 G. ALLEN Scallywag |. 178 A_parliamentary 
ticket by the slow train from Dorsetshire to Hillborough. 

3. Consonant with the usages or agreeable to 
the practice of Parliament ; according to a parlia- 


mentary constitution. 

1625 Comions' Debates (Camden) 94 His Majestie pro- 
mis'd a more particular, and, as I may terme it, a more 
Parliamentary answere, article to article. 1628 in Crt. & 
Times Chas. F (1848) 1. 354 We now sit in parliament, and 
therefore must take his majesty’s word no otherwise than 
ina parliamentary way. 1656 in Burton's Diary (1828) I. 
206 It is not parliamentary, under colour of a petition, to 
bring in a Bill. xg11 ,Firagadd ALSS. in roth Wep, ist. 
MSS. Comn: App. v. 116 He desired money in a parlia- 
mentary way from his people. ; ’ 

Of language: Such as is permitted to be 
used in parliament; hence a//uszvely, Admissible 
in polite conversation or discussion; civil, courteous. 
Sometimes, of a peculiar or novel word or phrase : 
that has been used by some one tn Parliament. 

1818 Pari, Debates 1409 Mr. Brougham asked, whether 
the last expression [‘totally false’] of the hon. gentleman 
was intended in a parliamentary sense? 1824 Byron Fucn 
xv1. Ixxiii, He was ‘feee to confess'—(whence comes this 
phrase? Is’'t English? No—'tis only parliamentary) [i.e. 
used by the Younger Pitt, 1788-0]. 1824 Gait Nothe/an 1. 
vii. 205 he taste and discrimination with which we so give 
them the go-by, to use an elegant parliamentary phrase. 
1854 Emerson Lett, & Soc, Atims, Eloguence Wks. (Bolin) 
III. 192 The speech of the man in the street is trvariably 
strong, nor can you mend it by making it what you call 
parliamentary, 1866 Gro. Exiot /. //o/t xxx, ‘Whe nomina- 
tion-day was a great epoch of successful trickery, or, to 
speak in a more Parliamentary manner, of war stratagem. 
1885 L’ fool Daily Post 7 May 5/3 ‘Two gentlemen politely 
and in strictly Parliamentary lauguage calling one another 

incoinpetent administrators. 

B. sé. I. 1. a. A member of Parliament. 

1626 in Crt. & Times Chas, # (1848) 1. 116 The eight par. 
liamentaries who gave their charge against him to the Lords 
will not accuse him in that court. «1825 Mrs. SHERIDAN 
Let. to Parr 13 Dec. in /’.’s Ws, (1828) VIIT. 468 An un- 
lucky word..has made some little confusion in the heads of 
a few old Parliamentaries. 1878 Morris in Mackail Life 
1. 362 On Monday our Parliamentaries began to quake. 

b. = PARLIAMENTARIAN 5d, 2. 

1649 Declar. Bos. & Clergy at Clonmacnotse 4 Dec. in 
J.C. Monahan Nec. Dioceses Ardagh & Clonim. (1886) 101 
The Commander in Chief of the Rebel Forces conmonly 
called Parliamentaries, 

2. Short for parliamentary train: see 2) above. 

1864 Trarrorp (Mrs. Riddell) G. Gerth (1865) I]. vi. 54 
Our pleasures travel by express: our pains by parlia- 
mentary. 1866 Dicxens Alughy Function, She's a Parlia- 
mentary, sir. ; 

II. 3. A person sent to parley with the enemy, 
to make or listen to proposals, [F. parlententazre.] 

1865 Marre: Srigand Life 1. 155 On the 29th of May he 
sent ..a parliamentary to the Piedmontese garrison, sum- 
nioning them to surrender. 1898 in Codz75us (Ohio) Disf. 
15 Apr. 1/2 The colonial government, .is to send Senors 
Giberga, Dolz and Viondi in the character of parlia- 
mentaries, to treat with the insurgents, 

Hence Parliame‘ntaryism = PARLIAMENTARISM. 

1839 Blackw. Alag. XLVI. 105 They have no taste for .. 
the journalism, the budgetism, the parliamentaryism of the 
roth century. 1898 Ldrz. Kev. Apr. 531 The inharmonicus 
working of parliamentaryism. 

+ Parliamenta‘tion. Od¢s. rave—*. fa. F. 
parlementation (16thc.), f. parlementer: sec Pan- 
LIAMENT v. and -aTion.] The holding of a parlia- 
tent or council; conference. 

1622 E, Missetpen Free 77ade 4 With the Parliamenta- 
tion and Consultation of all the Parts together about these 
Causes and Remedies. 

Parliamenteer (patliménties), sd. Also 7 
-eir, 7-8 -ier. [f. PARLIAMENT 5d. + -EER.] 

1. //ist, = PARLIAMENTARIAN Sd, 2. 

1642 Ps. Rupert's Frul. 10 Nov. in Eng. Hist, Rev. (1898) 
XIIL. 731 The Parliame itiers came to treate at Colebrooke. 
1643 /éit. 21 Sept. ibid. 735. 1643 Pryxne Popish Kh. 
Favourite 73, 1..beseech all protestant cavaliers, and Anti- 

arliainentecrs whatsoever. 1691 Woon Ath. O.xo1. I. 463 He 

Tete five sons..wlro all (one excepted) proved zealous Parlia- 
menteers. 1738 Bircu £é/fe A/f/ton App., M.'s Wks. 1738 1.84 
The very Destroyers of the King (whom the first Parlia- 
mentiers call'd Rebels), 1845 CariyLe Cromvell (1885) 1.175 
A Committee of Parliamenteers went with him. 

2. = PARLIAMENTARIAN 56, 3. rare. 

1893 National Observer 15 Apr. 543/2 Novelist or play- 
wight painter or parliamentecr. 

Ilence Parliamentee’rship 2072ce-cuid. 

1840 Cartyte fJ/eroes vi, If my Protectorship is nothing; 
what in the name of wonder is your Parliamenteership ? 

Parliamentee'r, v. [f. prec. sb.]  Karely 
used exc. in Parliamentee‘ring 74/. sb., engage- 
ment in parliamentary affairs, electioneering ; /f/.a. 
occupicd with parliamentary affairs. (Cf. szozz- 


laincering, etc.) 
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1711 Brit. Apollo Wl, No. 151. 2/2 A Parliamenteering to 
Chelmsford..I lately rid down. 1722 (¢/¢/e) Vhe Art of 
Parliamenteering. 1789 Gouy, Morris in Sparks Li 5 
Writ. (1832) 1]. 63 All are engaged in parliamenteering. 
1871 Cautyce in A/rs, C.'s Lett, 11.374 William Harcourt, 
the now lawyering, parliamenteering, &c.; loud man, 

+ Parliamernter, Sc, Obs. [f. PARLIAMENT + 
-ER1.] A parliament-man, a member of Parliament. 

1787 Taytor Poems 9 (E. D. D.) Some Parli’mentars may 
tak bribes. 1834 Zait's Mag. 1. 11/1 Ye are aye complain. 
ing o’ the parhamenters, Robin. 1842 Vepper Poems 120 
If I'd been fluent, do you see, I'd been a parliamenter. 


Parliament-house, Parliament house. 
The buitding in which a parliament meets, 

Formerly applied to the (Old) Houses of Parliament at 
Westminster; still used of the building in Edinburgh in 
which the Scottish Parliament met (now used as the general 
waiting-room and lounge of persons engaged in the business 
of the Court of Session), and of those of various Colonial 
Legislatures. 

61394 P. Pl. Crede 202 Y-set on lofte; As a Parlement- 
hous. x525 Lo. Berners #7orss. I]. cxxvili. 363 The con- 
stahle hath entred his quarell and plee agaynst you in the 
parlyament house of Parys. 1545 Brinklow Comf/. 27 Ye 
that be lordes and burgessys of the parlament house. 1605 
in Crt. & Times Fas. # (1849) 1. 36 There was placed under 
the Parliament House, where the King should sit, some 
thirty barrels of powder. 1706 Loud. Gaz. No. 4270/3 His 
Grace..was attended in his going to the Parliament-House 
[Edinburgh] by most of the Nobility. 1771 Gotpsm, //ist, 
Feng. \\1. 165 Their first intention was to bore a way under 
the parliament-house from that which they occupied. 1818 
Scott //rt, Alidd. v, Vhe haill Parliament House .. was 
speaking 0’ naething else. 1836 Gen. P. Tnompson Exerc. 
23 July, A wearisome and fruitless debate on the plans for 
the new Parltament-houses. 


Pa'rliament-ma:n, parliament man. 
Now “7st, or dial, Also 8 parliamentman. 

1, A member of the Parliament, orig. of England, 
also of Scotland and Ireland, later of the United 
Kingdom; occasionally applied to a member of 
the House of Lords, but usually, like ‘Mcmber 
of Parliament’ now, to a membcr cof the House 
of Commons. 

1605 Sir . Hony in Crt. & Times Fas. J (1849) J. 35 Suns 
dry parliament men are dead since the last session, as Sir 
Thomas Atye, Sir Edward Stafford, .. young Sir Ienry 
Beaumont, &c. 1621 J. Mean did, 11. 265 We talk here as 
though the Earl of Southampton should refuse toanswer the 
commnissioners.,because he is a Parliament man. 1622 R. 
Bruce in Sevm, etc, (1843) 131, I spoke not with a [Scottish] 
Parliament-man, except the Lord Kilsyth. 1660 Evetyn Diary 
5 July, All the Parliament-emen, both Lords and Commons. 
1668 Perys Diary 5 Dec., My great design. .is to get myself 
to be a Parliament-man. 1766 Gotpso. Ire. HI’, xviii, I set 
him down in my own mind for nothing less than a Parlia- 
ment-man at least. 1802 Anperson Cumbid, Ladl. 22 Our 
squire’s to be parliament man. 1818 Scotr //rt. AZidl. iv. 
1889 Texnyson Owd Rod vii, Fur ‘e's moor good sense na 
the Parliament man ’at stans fur us ‘ere. 

+b. Applied loosely to members of other legis- 
lative bodies. Oés. 

€1729 W. Byrp //ist. Diwiding Line (1866) I. 36 Letting 
us know he was a Parliament Man [described as ‘ one of the 
Senators of N. Carolina’). 

2. = PARLIAMENTARIAN 56. 2. 7are. 

1853 Writtier Jose Ils, (1889) I]. 419 The pious en- 
thusiasm of the old Cameronians and Parliament-men of the 
times of Cromwell. 

+ Parliance, pa‘rleance. Os. [Altered 
from PARLANCE after far/ey.] Varleying, parley. 

1599 Haxkcuyt /ey. 1. 229 If you shall be inuited into any 
Lords or Rulers house, to dinner, or other parliance. 1615 
Ilr:woop Foure Prent, Lond, 1. Wks. 1874 I. 212 Ile 
sound my Drumme To drown lis voyce, that doth for 
parleance come. 1632 Hevwoop 2nd Pt. fron Age W. i. 
Wks. 1874 III. 399 After soine amorous parliance. 

+ Parlier, v7. Obs. rare—'. [ad. F. parler after 
farley: cf. Ger. parlieren.] intr. To spcak French. 

1666-7 Denuam Direct. Patut. iv. vi, Vhen draw .. Not 
homewards, but for Flanders, or for France; There to par- 
lier a while. 

Parlimente, obs, form of PARLIAMENT. 

Pa‘rling, 7é/.56. [f Parte v. + -1nG1.] The 
action of the vb. PARLE. a. Speaking, conversing. 

1582 StanyHuRST ers 1. (Arb.) 104 In myd of his parl- 
ing from gazing mortal he shrincketh. 1650 J. REYNOLDS 
Flower Fidel. 155 Their melodious parling, 

b. Parlcying; a parley; a conference. 

1537 St. Papers Hen. N'I11, 11. 492 The Judges. .shuld be 
dyschargeid from hosteinges, parlings, roodes, and jornayes. 
1644 Prynne & WALKER Fieunes's Trial 61, 1 followed the 
Enemy..fell from fighting, to Parling. 

e. Comb. Parling-hill: = Par.ey-/7//, 

1664 in Spelan's Gloss. s.v. Parlamentin, 

Pa‘rling, ///. 4. [f. Parte v. + -1nc 2%, 
Speaking ; parleying. 

1593 Suaxs. Lxcr. 100 But she that neuer cop’t with 
straunger cies, Could picke no meaning from their parling 
lookes. c1605 Rowtry Lirth Alferd. t. 1, The king..calls 
a council for return of answer Unto the parling enemy. 

me 


Parlour, parlor (paule1). Forms: 
parlur, (5 -lure), 4-6 parlore, 4-5 perlowr, 5 
parlowr(e, -lere, 5-7 parler, -loure, (6 perler, 
-lour, parlar(e); 4~- parlour, 6-parlor, Par/our 
is now usual in Britain, ardor in America. 
[ME. parlur, etc.a. AF. parlur, from OF. parleor, 
parleur (12th c.), parteour = Pr. farlador, It. 
parlatorio, -toio = mced.L. parlatorium (L. type 
*parabolatorium), {. parlare:~parédlare :~parabo- 


PARLOUR. 


dive to speak. Cf. the more usual med.L. /oc#- 
lorium, {. logui, lociit-us to speak.] 

A. Forms. 

azzz5 Pailur, ¢1330 Parlour [see B. 1]. c12z90 South 
Eng. Leg. 1. 286‘3wat In be parlore?’ seint Domenic scide. 
14.. In Tundate's Vis, (1843) 114 Fresch perlowres glased 
as bryght as day. c1440 /’romp. Parv. 384/2 VPurlowre, 
locutoriunt, 1445 AGNES Paston in Lett. I. 59 ‘The parler 
and the chapelle at Paston. 1483 Sosmerset Medieval Wills 
(1g0t) 242 he hall parlur chambers Chapell Kechin and 
otlier houses of ny maner of Assheton. 1509 A‘ychodentus 
Gospell (W. de W. 1518) 4 ‘Than wente our lorde [hesu out 
of the parlore, 1535 Covernace 2 Sami. xviii. 33 Then was 
the kyige soroufull, and wente vp in to the perler vpon the 
gate, and wepte. 1554 Hooper Breafe 77reat, in Strype 
Lect. Mem, (1721) IN. App. xxiv. 69 Mr. Hales came into 
the parlare. 1610~ Parlor, Parlour [see B.2] 1676 D'Unrry 
Mad. Fickle 1. ii, Vve led him into the Parler. 

B. Signification. I. 1. An apartment in a 
monastery for conversation with persons from out- 
side, or among the inmates. 

aizzg Ancr, R. (Camden) 68 Nimed oder hwules..peo 
odre men & wummien to be parlurs purle, speken uor 
neode. ¢1330 R. Brunnxe Chron. Wace (Rolls) 7066 Ic 
asked leue atte priour To speke wy Constant y be parlour. 
c1425 Lng. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 670/5 //oc locntoriunt, 
parloure. 1593 Kites ef Durham (Surtees) 52 ‘Thorowy) 
y" parler, a place for merchaunte to vtter ther waires. 
1727-41 CHAMBERS Cycl., Parlour, Parlotr, in nunneries, 2 
little room, or closet, where people talk to the nuns, throug) 
a kind of grated window...Anciently, there were also par- 
Jours in the convents of the monks, where the novices used to 
converse together at tle hours of recreation. 1886 Ruskin 
Preterita 1, 421 A chat with us in the parlour. 1903 J. 1. 
Fow er in Rites of Durham (Surtees) 238 The utter or 
outer Parlour, Locutorium, or Spekehouse, was usually on 
the western side of the cloister... There was always an inner 
parlour for more strictly nionastic conversation. 

2. In a mansion, dwelling-house, town-hall, etc., 
orig. A smaller room apart from the great hall, for 
private conversation or conference (e. g. a banker’s 
patlour, the Mayor's Parlour in a town-hall). 
Hfence, in a private house, the ordinary sitting- 
room of the family, which, when more spacions 
and handsomely furnished, is usually called the 
drawing-room. Formerly often simply = ‘room’ 
or ‘ chamber ’, sometimes a bedchamber. 

61374 Cuaccer Troydus 11. 33 (82) Two opere ladyes sette 
and she, Wip-Inne a paued parlour. a 1400-50 Alexander 
5304 In-toa preue parlour pai passe bathe to-gedire. a 1425 
Cursor 31, 16093 (Trin.) Anoon pilate vp he roos:..And 3ede 
in to be parlour [eardier ALSS. pretori]. c1460 Towreley 
lyst. iii. 133 Make in thi ship also, Parloures oone or two, 
And houses of offyce mo. 1486 Nottingham Rec. 111 253 pe 
Counsell House and be Parlour vider hit. 1549-62 STEKN- 
notp & H. Ps. lv. 16 For mischiefe raigneth in their hall and 
parlour where they dwell. 1589-90in Willis & Clark Caz- 
bridge (1886) 111. 382 A forme for the College parler. 1598 
fbid., The parlor all seeled with waynscott. 1595 Lave. 
Hells (1857) I. 129 [To] permit my wife to have two parlers 
or other conveniente places to her use. 1610 Br. Hatt 
Kecoll, Trcat, (1614) 780 Extemporarie devotions in your 
Parlors. 1625 Bacon £ss., Building (Arb.) 549 To haue, at 
the further end, a Winter, and a Summer Parler, hoth 
Faire. 1787 M. Cutten in Lif, etc. (1888) I. 235 The 
Parlor, Drawing-room, and Dining-hall are in the second 
Story. 1798 WASHINGTON H7tt. (1893 XIV. 130 20¢e, Mr. Lear 
..informed me that a gentleman in the parlour below desired 
tosee me. 1884 J. Quincy Figures of Past 367 He stood at 
one end of the low parlor of the President's house. 1886 
Morey Crit. Alise., Geo. Eliot U1. 106 Jane Austen bore 
her part in the little world of the parlour that she described. 

b. Used as a dining or supper room. 

1377 Lanct. P. PZ B. x. 97 ‘To eten bi hym-selue In a 
pryue pa(rjloure..and leue pe chief halle. 1526 Tixpatr 
Mark xiv.13 He wyll shewe you a greate parlour, paved, 
and prepared. 1542 Upatt Evasm. Afoplt. 69b, Neither 
could he wishe. .a more galaunte parloure to eate in. a 1586 
Sipxey Arcadia 1. (1629) 15 To the Parler where they used 
tosup. 1689 in Taylor H’akefield Manor (1886) 126 Duas 
coenaculos, anglice parlors. 1796 f/ist. Ned Evans I. 199 
In the parlour was a table elegantly covered, and a servant 
in a laced livery behind every chair. 1823 Rutter Foathild 
63 The Oak Parlour was the only room for the service of 
dinner. 1904 Lp, AtpeNHAM Let. fo E:titor, In my youth 
[1830-50] the room on the ground floor which is now called 
the Dining Room was alwayss called the Parlour. 


c. In different parts of England, the inner or 
more private room of a two-roomed house, cottage, 
or small farnt-house, variously used according to 
locality, kind of household, etc., as the living-roont 
of the family distinct from the kitchen, or as 
the ‘best room’ distinct from the ordinary living 
room (or sometimes as a bed-room). See Lug. 


Dialect Dict. s.v. 

[1469 Bury IVilds (Camden) 45, 1 will that the seid Denyse 
haue the new hows callyd a parlure, wyth the kechyn, and 
the chamberys parteynyng to the seid parlure and kechyn. 
1482 Marc. Paston Hrd in Lett. 111. 286 My fetherbedde 
..in my parlour at Mauteby. 1599 4cc-04. Hh MW y-ay in 
Antiquary XX X11. 243 In the chamber over the hawle and 
parloure.] 1825 Macktnnon Acct. Messingham 25 (E.D.D.) 
The cottages had only a house and parlour, the parlour 
being used as a dorntitory for the whole family, both male 
and female, : 

d. dransf.and fig. =‘ chamber’, ‘inner chamber’. 

1561 I. Nortos Calvin's Just. v. (1634) 8 He hath framed 
his Parlours in the waters, that the clouds are his chariots. 
1670 Corton £'sfernon 1, tv. 156 He had alxo discover’d 
that the Duke every afternoon us'd to play at Cards in the 
Parlour of his Tent. 1866 G. MacponaLp Aun. QO. Netghs. 
¥. (1878) 63 Forgetful to entertain strangers, at least in the 


parlour of his heart. 5 


PARLOUR. 


8. A room in an inn more private than the tap- 
room, where people may converse apait. 

1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. I. 146 A private entrance.. 
led to the back parlour or inner room. 1883 //arfer's Mag. 
Nov. 818/1 He was sitting in the ‘parlor’. 1899 Jlestus. 
Gaz. 12 Apr. 7/2 A tavern consisted of three open rooms, 
freely inviting class distinctions—the saloon, the parlour, 
and tbe tap-room. ‘ 

4. U.S. (Commercial cant.) An elegantly or 
showily fitted apartment, for some special business 
or trade use, as a misfit parlor, oyster p., pholo- 


grapher’s p., tonsorial p., ete. 


"ee in Cent, Dict. : 
I. +5. Conversation, colloquy, conference. Ods. 

(Cf. OF. parloir, ‘ce qu'on dit dans une assemblée’ 
(Godef.).] : 

1483 Cath. Angi. 269/2 A Parlowr, colloguinm, colloguo- 
forinm. 1501 Dovctas Pal. //on. 1. xxvi, Vprais the 
court, and all the parlour ceist. 

TIT. 6. altrt+. and Comb.,as parlour art, case- 
ment, cat, door, fire, game, novel, sofa, tatle, wall, 
window; parlour-boarder, a boarding-school 
pupil who lives in the family of the principal and 
has other privileges not shared by tlte ordinary 
boarders; parlour-car(U.S.), a luxuriously fitted 
railway carriage, a ‘drawing-room’ car; so parlour 
cattle-car; parlour child: sce quot.; parlour- 
floor, the floor of a parlour; the floor or story of 
a honse which contains the parlour; parlour- 
jumping, s/azg, robbing of rooms by enlering at a 
window; so parlour-jump v,; parlour-magic, 
feats of legerdemain, etc., performed in and suited 
to a parlour; parlour match, ‘a friction match 
which contains little or no sulphur’ (Webster Suf/, 
1902); parlour-organ, a rced-organ suitable for 
a private room; parlour pew, a family pew in 
a charch, furnished like a small parlour, some- 
times occupied by the lord of the manor or 
squire with his household; + parlour-preacher, 
a preacher who preaches to a private congregation , 
so + parlour-sermon, t-worship; parlour-skate, 
a roller-skate (Knight Dict, Afech. 1875); par- 
lour tricks, society arts or accomplishments ; 
+ parlour trimmer, a parlour servant. See also 
TPAaRLouR-MAID. 

1817 Crit. Rev. Apr., Romantic enough to satisfy all the 
“parlour-boarders of ladies’ schools in England. 1848 
‘Tuackeray Van. Fair xx, Surely it must be Miss Swartz, 
the parlour boarder, 1882 Sata Amer. Nevis. (1885) 88 A 
couple of fauteuils in the Pullman ‘*parlour-’ or, as it is 
called in England, ‘drawing-room car’. 1902 Io. L. Banks 
Newspaper Girl 302, [saved that amount to pay my parlour- 
car fee..and a late dinner onthe train. 188: Chicago 7 tutes 
30 Apr., The first “parlor catile-car left to-night for New 
York. 1874 Yemple Bar Oct. 346 Such an only child used 
to be called ‘a “parlour child *, to denote that there was more 
intercourse between child and parent than exists In a ‘nurs- 
ery child’, to whom the nurse seeins his natural guide and 
ruler. 3§60 Daus tr. Sleidane'’s Comm. 209 b, Streyght waies 
cometh one of the women tothe “parlourdore. 1596 Saks. 
Tam, Shrew v. it 102 They sit conferring by the *Parler 
fire. 1828 Scotr /. d/. Perth xvi, Simon Glover. .placed 
him in a chair by his parlour fire. 1780 Mrs. Hakuis in 
Lett. Earl Malmesbury (1870) 1. 453 We illuminated the 
*parlour floor and the drawing-room floor. 18941. Zaxcwitt 
in Critic(N.Y.) 24 Nov. 342/2 In the *parlor-game of ‘ Con- 
sequences *. Wee A. Moarison Alean Streets 260 No 
boy would *parlour-jump nor dip the lob for him. 1879 
Autobiog. of Thicfin Macm. Mag. X1.. 500, I palled tn with 
some older hands at the game, who used to take me “par- 
lour-jumping. 13896 Daly News 30 May 8/5 The village 
cburch, lately “n possession of a ‘squire’s pew’, carpeted, 
with fireplace, chairs, and tables; a snuggery wherein the 
great man snored unobserved,..now the “parlour pew is 

one. 1589 Nasne Pasguils Keturne Wks. (Grosart) I. 100 
In the tippe of the tongue of some blind * Parlor-preacher. 
3646 Crasuaw Delights Aluses 131 His *parlour-sermons 
rather were Those to the eye, than to the ear. 1552 Hutorr, 
* Parlour seruaunte or trimmer, (viclinarius. 1663 P. Hlexry 
Diary (1882) 128 Agreed to give me 308. for y’ *Parler table. 
1805 W. Tavtor in Ann. Kev. 1,56 Vhis book. .has lain for 
exhibition on the parlour-table of all our polished families. 
1839 Loncr. /ovtst. Angets ii, Shadows,.Dance upon the 
“parlour wall. 1700 Drvpen Cock 4 Fox 15 Her *parlour 
window stuck with herbs around Of savoury smell. 1623 
T. Scotr pee. God 72 He will haue a | parlor-worship, 
a religion by: imselfe. 

+ Pa-rlouring. Ods.rare—". [f. prec. + -1nc1.] 
Tapestry for the walls of a parlour: cf. HaLiine. 

1496 Well of Brice (Somerset Ho.), My two hallinges & ij 
parlourynges..one of theme peynted with. .fenne Countreys 
& bourdred with historyes of the bible. 

Pa‘rlour-maid. A female domestic servant 
who waits at table in hotses where indoor men- 
servants are not kept. 

1840 Dickens O/d C. Shop xxxi, Miss Monflather’s parlour- 
maid inspected all visitors before admitting them. 1887 

1. R. Laty’s Ranche Life 112 Mere ain I, cook, parlour- 
maid, house-maid, and scullery-maid all rolled into one. 

Hence Pa‘rlourmaiding, parlourmaid’s work. 

1885 G. Attn Babylon xv, I'd go back again willingly to 
the parlour-maiding. 1887 I. R. Lady's Ranche Life Mlon- 
tana 17, 1 doall the housemaiding and parlourmaiding. 

Parlous (picsles), a. (adv.) arch. and dial. 
Forms: a. 4-6 perlous, (4-5 -louse, 5 -lewse, 
7 -les). 8. 4- parlous, (4 -lows, 5-6 -louse, 6-7 
-les, 9 dia/.-lish). y. 4-5 perlious, -laous, 5-6 
parlious, (6-yous,-yus). [A syneopated form of | 
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PerrLous (ME. also ferelous, peralous, parelous), 
found from 14th c. alongside of the fuller forms, 
but since 17th ¢. more or less arch. in literary use ; 
common dialectally from Durham to Hampshire.] 

1. Perilous, dangerous; hazardous. 

o. @ 1400-50 Alexander 3949 Out of bis perlaous place he 
past with his ost. ¢1440 Gesta Nom, xxviii. 108 (Hatl. MS.) 
Then hit shall be to the a perlewse case. 1535 CovERDALE 
Micah ii, 3 It will be a perlous tyme. 1596 Dravion 
Legends iii. 165 His course was per'lous to bestayd, 1613 
Beaum. & Fu. Coxcotsé v. i, Upon a Perles ground too. 

B. 1380 Lay fotks Catech. 1225 (Lamb. MS.) Sum men 
pynke pat pis is a ful parlows heresy. 1512 Nottingham 
Kec. 111. 340 Thoro the which the hye wey shall be parles 
both for man and beest. 1589 Hay any IWork (1844) 11 
Cards I tel you though they bee without hornes, yet they 
are parlous beasts, a@1677 Barrow Sera. Wks. 1716 1. 181 
‘The tongue is a sharp pred parlous weapon. 3825 DRocketTr 
NV. C. Gloss., Partous, perilous, danzerous, wonderful,—also 
acute, clever, shrewd. An old word.—/’ar/ish, a variation 
in dialect. 1885 L'pool Daily Post 11 Apr. 4/8 Sug- 
gestions which in these parlous days onght to receive .. 
practica! attention. 31886 CHampertain $f. //o. Come, 
26 Aug., Their position is very perilous. They are in a very: 

arlous state. 3892 M.C. F. Morris Forks. Folk. Talk 259 

he word parlous..forms one of the very commonest com- 
ponents of our dialectic vocabulary—parlous roads, parlous 
weather, a parlous tahin, &c. 

y. €1t400 MAuNDEY. (Roxb.) vii. 24 Many perlious hanens 
erperin. 1447 Dokenuam Scyntys (Roxb.) 169 Thou stondyst 
in a ful perlyous caas. 1512 Act 4 //en. VIII, Cc. 19 S’re- 
amble, Whiche..ys..parlyous and terrible example to ull 
Cristen fayth. 1536 Boorpy Let. in /utrod. Auowl. (1870) 
Forewds. 59 Persons..pat be hys aduersarys, & speketh 
pa.lyus wordes. : 

b. Risky to deal with; ticklish, awkward, pre- 
carious. 

1658 Coxatxe Olstinate Lady tu. ti, This London wine is 
a purlous liquor. 1868 Browninc Ning & LA. 1. 26) Mother 
Church ; to her we make appeal By the Pope, the Church's 
head.—A parlous plea, Putin with noticeable effect it seems. 
1882 H.C. Merivace Fanuc tof &. 11.106 Snipe—a parlous 
bird to hit, at the best of times. 

2. Dangerously cunning, clever, eager, ete.; keen, 
shrewd; capable of harming, mischievous; very 
bad, ‘shocking’; surprising, extraordinary, exces- 
sive, ‘terttble ’, ‘awful’. (In later use co//og. and 
dial) 

argo0 Pistild Susan 53 Whon peos parlous [v. 7 perlous] 

restes perceyued lir play. 590 Suaxs, A/ids. Vit i. 14 
terlaken, a parlous feare. 1596 — Asch. ///, ti. iv. 35 A 
parlous Loy: go too, you are too shrew'd. ¢ 1620 FLreTCHER 
& Masstncer Prag. Baruavelt ii, He isa Scholler and 
a parlous Scholler. 1641 Mitton Animadyv. t. 6 Sure some 
Pedagogue stood at your Elbow, and made it itch with this 

arlous Criticisuie. 1658 Coxatne Odstinate Lady v. vi, 
fou have a parlous wit. 1696 Puittirs (ed. 5), Partous, 
a kind of made Word, signifying shrewd, notable. a1700 
B OE. Dict. Cant. Crew, Parlous, or L'erillons Man, a 
notable shrew’d Felluw. 1730 Firtotnc Cofie So. Polit. 
Ip., Oh! may our oe eee vigour is so parlous, ‘fo 
Ihaly be wafted with Don Carlos! 1839 Battey /estus 
xviit, (1848) 176 Oh ! you are a parlous little infidel. 

B. as adv. Excessively, ‘terribly’, ‘awfully’, 
‘ desperately", ‘ precious’. 

1599 Massincrr, etc. Ofd Law 11. ii, I am old, you say, 
Yes, parlous old, kids,an you mark me well! 1796 ///st. 
Ned Evans 1, 135 Vhe night is parlous cold. /drf. 136 le’s 
a parlous rich man. 1817 Krats Lett. Wks. 1889 IIL. 54 
*T' would bea parlous g thing. 1843 Lytton Last Lar. 
1. iv, I here’s parlous little care from the great. 1870 Epcar 
Aunnyincde 81 She is parlous handsome, and bewitcliing to 
look upon. 

Hence Pa'rlously adv.; Pa‘rlousness. 

1450-1530)/y 77. our Ludye 45 ow noche more * parlously 
are they traytours to god. 1535 CovERDALE 2 A/acc. iv. 16 
For the which they stroue perlously, 1663 Kitricrew 
Parson's Wed. 1.ii.in Hazl. Dodsley XIV. 395 Scorning ine, 
who (by this hand) lov’d ler parlously. 1713 C. Jounson 
Generous I1usb. v. 51 How parlously he talks. Well, lte is 
a sweet Gentleman. 1840 Baruam /ugol. Leg., Leech of 
folkest., Thou art parlously encompassed. 1563 Gotpinc 
Cesar vit. (3565) 265 Our souldiers .. were hindred both with 
the *perlousenes of thencounter, & wyth the disadnauntage 
of y* place, 19727 Battey vol. Il, Parfousness, uncapable- 
ness of being equalled, spoken commonly in an ill Gene 
3755 Jounson, ardousvess, quickness; kecnuess of temper. 

+ Parls, parles. Sc. Obs. rare. Paralysis, palsy. 

a 1585 Moxtcomerin //ytiny 324 With parles and plurisies 
Opprest, And nipd with nirles, cx6r5 Sik W. Mure Sona, 
xi. Wks, I. 58 Puir, perjurd palliard, plaged w' the parls. 

Parlsy, Parlune, Parly(a\;ment, obs. ff. 
Parsy, PuRLOIN, Partiament. Parly, colloquial 
abbrevialion of ardiamentary (train). 


+Parmace'ty. Oés. Forms: 6 parmacete, 
-citie, -sitie, 6-7 -cetie, 7 -cety, -city, 7-8 -sity, 
7-9 -cetty, -citty; 7 permacetty, -ceti. 

1. A popular corrnption of SPERMACETI. 

1845 Kates of Customs ciij. Parmacete the pounde tiis. titid. 
1577-87 Hounxsuenp Chrow. [11 1259/2 The oile being boiled 
out of the head was parmasitie. 1596 Suaxs.1 //en. (17, 1. 
ii, §8 The Soveraign’st thing on earth Was Parmacity, for 
an inward bruise, 1624 Afthorp A/S. in Simpkinson Mash. 
tnetous App. 56 Metridate, Dies cordin, and permacetty’ of 
every one of them a little. ¢1720 W. Gipson “urrter's 
Dispens. it. i. (1734) 34. Parmasity, or Sperma Ceti. 1828 
Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Parmacitty, Sperma-ceti .. now con- 
sidered vulgar or antiquated. 

b. Poor man’s parmacely: a name for the plant 
Shepherd’s Purse (Capsella Bursa-pastorts). 

1597 Gerarve //erba/ u, xxiil. § 2. 215 Shepheardes purse 
or Scrip: of some..pocre mans Parmacetie. 1657 CoLes 
Adam in Eden xxxv.71 Shepherds pouch and poor mans 
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Parmacety, it being in some sort effectual for the same 
things that Parmacety is. 

2. In full parmacely whale: The Cachalot, or 
Sperm whale. ; 

1730 S. Date S. Taylor's list. & Autig. Harwich 413 
The Parmacitty-Wbale, or Pot-Wall-fish, 1851 H. Metvitie 
Whale xvi, 80 Chewed up, crunched by the monstrousest 
parinacetty tbat ever chipped a boat. 

Parmanable, Parmayn: see PERMANABLE, 
PEARMAIN. 

Parmeliaceous (paimilié‘fas), a. Bot. Ef. 

ae Lega 
mod.L. Parmélia (f. Gr. nappy, L. parma small 
round shield) +-acEous.] Belonging or allied to 
the lichens of the genus /’armelia, repr. by the 
Common Yellow Wall-lichcn. So Parme‘lioid 
a. [-oID], resembling the genus Parmeha (Cent. 
Dict. 1890). 

Parmenidean (paimenidz‘an), a. (sb.) Also 
7-ian. [f. Gr. prop. name Mappeviins +-AaNn.] Be- 
longing or relating to Parmenides of lea, a Greek 
philosopher of the 5th century B.c., or his philo- 
sophy. b. sd, A follower or disciple of Parmenides. 

1678 CunwortH /nteld. Syst. 1. iv. § 21. 387 That Con- 
troversie, betwixt the Heracliticks and Parmenideans. /did. 
§ 36. 580 The most Refined Platonick and Parmenidian or 
Pythagorick Trinity. 1845 Mavurtcr. Alor. & Alet. Philos. 
in Eucyel. Aletrop. (1847) 1. 576/1 This search after an 
organ or instrument for the Parmenidean philosophy. ; 

+ Parmenter. 0Ods. [2.OF. parmentter, in 
med.L, Jarmentdrins (1148 in Du Cange), of un- 
certain origin. 

Sometimes assumed to be f. L. Jardmentum, F. parement, 
Parament; but the a of the second syllable would not be 
lost in med.L, and Fr. ‘ 

A tailor. So +Parmentery, -try Ols. [OF. 
parmenterie), ? the trade of a tailor. 

{130% Rolls of Parlt, 1. 246/1 Nich{ola]s le Parmfen]ter 
hfab]nit die (predicio).. 11s... In furratura et pellihus 
agninis 1 marc.] @1307 in Riley Liber Aldus (1861) 198 
Vaimentery. [a 1400 in Gross Gild Merch. 11. 206 Item 
nul parmenter estraunge neyt cuue ne counfite en sa mesone.] 
14.. oc. in Wr.-Wilcker 601/39 Peuularius, a parmenter (or 
ascynnere), a 3695 Woop City of Oxford (O. H.S.) 1. 492. 

Parmesan (paimézx'n), a. and 56. Forms: 
6 parmeson, parmasen, -zen, -sine, -sian, 7 
parmezan, parmazan, -zine, parmisan, 7-9 
parmasan, 8 -zene, 7- parmesan; also 7 par- 
mesant, (-is-, -iz-), parmasent, (permoysaunt). 
[a. F. parmesan, It. parmegiano, {. Parma.) 

A. adj, Of or belonging to Parma, a eity and 
province (formerly a duchy) of Northern Italy; 
esp. applted to a celebrated cheese made there and 
elsewhere in North Italy. (Now with eapital 2.) 

1519 Horman Viele. xvii, Ye shall eate parmeson chese. 
1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blauc's Trav. 328 1. becomes firm as 
Parmasan cheese. 1883 STEVENSON Srvus. /s/. IV. xix. (1886) 
155 In my snuff-box I carry a piece of Parmesan Cheese .. 
very nutritious. 

. sb. 1. Parmesan cheese: see A. (Now 
usually with capital /”.) 

1556-68 Witnats Dict. 49 b/1 Parmeson, caseus parmensts. 
1577 B. Gooce //eresbach's I1usb. (1586) 147 b, The best 
Cheeses are counted the Parmasines. 1621-3 Mipp.eTox 
& Rowtey Changeling \. ii, A mouse that spoiled him a 
parmesant. 1633 Foro '/ is Pity 1. iv, He loved her almost 
as well as he loved parmasent. 1705 HickrRinaitt /’77est- 
cr. 1. Wks. 1716 111.26 Whilst Men live like Rats and Mice, 
only to eat Parmazene, and run squeaking up and down. 
1842 E. FitzGeracp Lefét. (1889) 1.84, 1 mean to take down 
a ‘Thucydides, to feed on: like a whole Parmesan. 

+ 2. Some Italian fashion of drinking. Ods. 

1606 Dekker Sev. Siunes 1.(Arb.) 12 Drunke, according to 
all the learned rules of Drunkennes, as Vfsy-/'reeze, Crantbeo, 
Paruizant, 1617 T. Youxc Eng. Bane jb, [To] quaffe 
Vpsey-freese crosse, Bowse in Permoysaunt, in Pimlico, in 
Crambo. 

+3. The duchy or territory of Parma. Obs. 

1702 Loud. Gas. No. 3822/1 Some of our Men. . being seized 
in the Parmesan. 1707 /did. No. 4396/1 Those Troops which 
lie in the Mantuan and Parmesan. 

Parmyngalle, corrupt form of PAREGAL Oés. 
-Parmytte, Parmyxtiue, obs. ff. Persir, 
PERMIXTIVE, 

Parnassian (painx'siiin), 2. and sb. Also 7 
Parnassean, Pernassian. [f. L. /arnds(s)z-us, 
-e-us (f. Parndsus, PARNASSUS) + -AN. Cf. Ff. 
Larnassten.) 

A. aaj. 1. Of or belonging to Parnassus; of 
or belonging to poetry, poetic. 

3644 Quartes Sof. Kecant. Sol. xi. 49 Hadst thou what 
strength the Parnassean Muse Cau blesse thy fancy with. 
1734 Pore Ess. Afan w.11 Twin'd with the wreaths Par- 
nassian laurels yield. 1875 E. C. Steoman Victorian Poets 
(1876) 272 Its composer holds a place in the Parnassian hemi- 
cycle as legitimate as tbat of Robin Goodfellow in Oberon’s 
court. 1884 //arfer's Afag. Feb. 335/1 What Parnassian 
flowerets have strewn its course. : 

b. sfec. Epithet of a school of French poetry of 
the latter half of the roth e., from the title /ar7asse 
contemporain of a collection of their pocms pub- 
lished in 1866; also ¢razsf. Cf. B.1b. 

1902 E. Gosse in Daily Chron, 20 May 3/1 This school 
was that of the Parnassian poets, who ruled French verse 
from about 1850 to 1890. 1908 — in /iucyel. Brit. XXVIII. 
256/t ‘The name of the ‘ Parnassian School’ has, been given 
to a gronp of poets who belonged to the generation succeed- 
ing that of the Rossettis and Wm. Morris. oT 
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2. Entom. Belonging to the genus /arnasstus 
of buttertlies, found in mountainous regions of the 
northern hemisphere. 

B. sé. 1. A poet: cf. A. 1. 

1659 /:legy on Cleveland 49 C.’s Wks. (1687) 278 Such was 
this pure Perassian, whose clear Nature ‘Yo gain a World 
could never hrook lo flatter, 1899 Q. Rev. July go There 
are 1wo souls in these Parnassians, 

b. spec. A Freuch poct of the Parnassian school. 

1882 J. CLARETIE in Athenzui 9 Dec. 774/2 He does not 
speak 1he tortu ed langua e of the Parnassians, hut the free 
and clear langage gaulois of Mathurin Régnicr. 1893 
Nation (N. Y.) 9 Feb. 101/2 Leconte de Lisle..is the head 
of the Parnassians. : 

2. Entom. A butterfly of the genus Parnassus 
or subfamily Parnassiineg. 

Parnassus (paiine sis), Also formerly: 6 
Pecnasse, Parnass3, 7 Parniss. [a. L. Par- 
nasus, Parnassus,a. Gr. Mapvaads, later Napvacads; 
in Fr. Parnasse.} Name of a mountain in central 
Greece, anciently sacred to Apollo and the Muses; 
hence used alltisively in reference to literature, csp. 
poetry. (Cf. Casraii.) 

€1386 Craucer Franklin's Prol, 49, l sleepe neuere on the 
Mount of Pernaso Ne lerned Marcus ‘lullius Sc‘thero. 1557 
Guimatp Funeral Song in Tott-0s Alise. (Arb. 116 Wath 
ioyes al herl, in this pernasse [Cambridge] I bode. 1579 
Spenser Sheph, Cal, Apr. 41 And eke you Virgins, that on 
Parnasse dwell. 1591 — 7ears of Muses 58 Our Syre, that 
raignst in Castalie And mounl Parnasse. 1597 (¢¢¢de) Tlie 
Returne from Parnassus. 173§ Pore Prod. Sat.4 All Bedlam, 
or Parnassus, is lel out. 1850 S. Dopett Noman vii, There 
are good feet thai do not walk Parnassus. 

b. As the title of a collection of poems. 

1600 Autor (/7¢/e) England's Parnassus or choysest Flowers 
of our English Poets. 1657 J. Poore (¢it/e) The English 
Parnassus: or, a Helpe to English Poesie. 1810 (/7¢de) 
Gammer Gurton’s Garland: or, the Nursery Parnassus. 

e. Parnassus Grass, Grass of Parnassus, a white- 
flowered marsh plant, Parzassia palustris: also 
extended to other species of the same genus, 

1578-1834 [see Grass sé.! 2 b]. 

+Parnel. Oés. exc. dial. Forms: 4 pernele, 
purnele, 6 peronall, 7 parnell, pernel, 7-8 
parnel, (9 da/. panel). [a. OF. eronele, Pernele 
:—L. Petrontl/a a woman’s name, a saint so named; 
popularly viewed as a feminine deriv. of Letrus, 
Peter.] A priest’s concubine or mistress; a har- 
lot ; a wanto. young woman. 

1362 Lanct. P. Pd. A. w. 102 Til Jordes and ladies louen 
alle treupe. And perneles porfyl be put in heore whucche. 
1393 /o/d.C. xvin. 71 Of bat bat holychurche of pe olde lawe 
cleyme), Priestes on aparail and on purnele spenen., 1508 
Dunsar Tua WVartit Wemen 231 A tender peronall, ihat 
myght na put Ihole. 1560-4 Becon Display, Popish Mass 
Wks, 1. 41 b, Your noppy Ale and ‘Toste, which your prely 
Parnel hath fal louingly prepared for youagainst yo .r Masse 
he done. 1606 Choice, Chance, etc. (1881) 70 His dainty 
Parnell hath no paragon. 1678 Purtiirs (ed. 4), Parve/,.. 
an Appellation, particularly applied to any kird of wanion 
Woman. a 1800 Old Lincolushire Ballad (Halliw ), Panels 
march hy 1wo and three, Saying, Sweetheart, come with me. 

b. Praltling Parnel: an old name for the plant 
London Pride (Saxifraga unrbrosa). 

1597 Gerarne Herbad u. cclxiii. 645 Of our London dames 
prathng Parnell. ; 

Parnellism (pa‘ineliz’m), [See -1ss1.] The 
principles or policy of the party of Irish members 
in the House of Commons led by Charles Stewart 
Pamell from 1880 to 1891, whose aim was to 
establish Ilome Rule in Ireland. So Pa-rnellite, 
a memher of this party, a follower of C. S. Parnell. 

1885 Ssectator 20 June 808/2 We desire .. to see the 
Liheral party win at 1he nex elections, and win so com. 
pletely 1hat both Toryism and Parnellism will he powerless, 
1887 /bid. 28 May 723/1 The shameless and persistent 
ohstruction of the Parnellite memhers. 

Parnor, obs. form of PERNoR. 

+Parnter. Os. rave—’, Perh. a contracted 
form of PARMENTIR. 

c1400 Destr. Troy 1591 Parnters, painters, pynners also. 

Paro: see PRoa. 

Paroccipital (pzrpksipital), a. (s6.) Anat. 
and Zool, {f. Par(a-l1 + OcctpitaL.} Sitnated 
at the side of the occiput, or beside the occipital 
bone; applied sfec. to certain bones, or processes 
of bone (also called faramastoid), as the jugular 
process of the occipital bone. b. as sd, A par- 
occipital bone or process. 

1854 Owen Skel, & Teeth in Circ. Sc, Organ. Nat. 1. 205 
The transverse processes... are called the ‘ paroccipitals’. 
1881 Mivart Cat 62 External to each condyle 1s an expanded 
process of hone called the par-occipital process. 

Paroch (pz rgk). rare. [ad. 16the. L. pavochus 
parish priest, for earlier parochidnus (12thc.): cf. 
It., Sp. parroco, Roumanian faroh, parish priest.] 
A parish clergyman. . 

1900 Dixon //ist. Ch. Eng. (1902) VI. xxxviii. 106 zate, It 
was as much as to say, You nonconforming parochs,..at 
least you musi put on a surplice. 

Parochial (pard'kial), a. (sb.) Also 5 per-. 
[a. OF. parochial, parr-, perr-, in AV. parochiel 
(Britton, etc.), ad. late L. parochial-is (S. Greg. 
Ep. a 600), f, late L. parochia dioccse, Parish. In 
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1. Of, belonging, or pertaining to a parish, or 
parishes in general. a. Of the ecclesiastical parish. 
[1z92 Britton 1. xix. § 1 De eglises calhedrales parochieles 
et reliziouses, 1314-15 Kodls of Parlt, 1. 297/1 L'Eglise 
de Bosham, q’est parochicle ] 1393 Comflatut in Peasant’s 
Ristug (1899) 47 After thoffertorie the masse parochiell. 
1426 Po/. Poems (Rolls) 11. 137 Bui in his chirche than 
parochiallte Of Seint Johan he came with good enlent, 1628 
Coxe Ox Litt. in. xi. $648. 344 A church parochial! may be 
donalive and exempt from all ordinary jurisdiction. 1641 
Mitton Ch, G vt. 1. vi. Wks. (1851) 122 ‘The poore dignity 
or rather burden of a Parochial Presbyrer. 1704 NELson 
Fest, & Fasts x. . (1739) 598 Tithes .. are the main legal 
Supporl of the Parochial Clergy. a@ 1817 ‘I’. Dwicut Trav 
New Eng. (1821) 1. 16 In these countries what may he 
called parochial schools are everywhere established. 1842 
Burn’s t:ccl, Law (ed. 9) 1. iv. 299 A parochial chapel is 
that which hath the parochial rights of christening and 
burying; and this differelh in nothing from a church, but 
in the want of a reclory and endowment, 
b. Of or pertaining tu thecivil or poor-law parish. 

Parochial board: in Scoiland, an elective board charged 
with the administration of the Poor Law in a parish (now 
merged in the Parish Council). 

1765 Biackstone Com. I. ix. 361 The statute of queen 
Elizabeth; in which the only defect was confining ihe 
management of the poor to small, parochial districts. 1836 
Dickens S%. Boz (C. D. ed.) 4 It was at this period that 
he app‘ied for parochial relief. 1861 W. Bete Vict. Law 
Scot. 6451/1 Assessments [for the relief of lhe poor] are 
imposed by ihe parochial boards of the several parishes. 
1894 dct 56 § 57 | ict. c. 73 § 2 (2) Every parochial elector 
may, a1 any parish meeting..give one vote and no more. 

2. fig. Peitaining or confined to a narrow area or 
region, as if within the borders of one’s own parish; 
narrow, provincial, (Said of affairs, interests, etc.) 

1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Literature Wks. (Bohn) I. 
113 Parochial and shop-till politics..betray the ebh of life 
and spirit. 1867 Lowe, IV&s. (1890) I. 276 The larger 
part of contemporary fume is iruly ;arochial everywhere. 
1899 C. Trevetyan in Daily News 21 Feb, 5/1 Many Con- 
servatives Call social reform ‘ parochial’. We claim that it 
is the first duty of an imperial people. 

3. Ch. Hist. Of or pertaining to the parockia or 
charge of a bishop in the early Church, 

1861 J. G. Snepparp Fadl Rome xii. 644 ‘Yo the parochial 
cities were attached bishops, 1o the provinces metropolitans, 
1o he dioceses patriarchs. — . 

B. sé. (vare.) (elliptical uses of the adj.) a. A 
parish church. b. A parish clergyman. 

1637 C. Dow Answ. H. Burton 189 Cathedrals have 
ever had certaine ries .. which have not heene used in 
parochials, 2853 R. W. Cuurcu in Live Dean Lake (1901) 
184 In all the malters that happier parochials are so full of, 
and find 1he work and enjoyment of their lives in. 

Ifence Paro‘chially adv.; Paro‘chialness. 

1690 STILLINGFLEET Charge 40 By the Fourth Council of 
Toledo, ihe Bish p was 10 Visit his whole Diocess, Paro- 
chially, every Year. 1840 J. H. Newman Let, fo J. Rogers 
2x Mar , I have little or nothing to do at Oxford parochially, 
and a great deal at Littlemore. 1866 G. Dawson Addr, 
Open. Free Libr., Histories..minute in their parochialness, 
large in their amplitude. 

Pa~ochia‘lic, a. sorce-wd. [See -1c.] = prec. 

1848 7a‘t’s Mag. XV. 490 Eloquent speeches were made 
to precede patriotic or parochialic resolutions, 

Parochialism (pardukializm). [See -1s31.] 

1, ‘Parochial’ character or tendency; confine- 
ment of one’s interests to a narrow sphere, with 
indifference to the world outside; local narrowness 
of view; petty provincia ism. 

1847 Fraser's Mag. XXXV1. 369 The narrow and jealous 
spiril of parochialism. 1881 Althenzunt 30 July 141/2 
A natural impatience of 1he parochialism of the petly Greek 
state, 1894 7iives 7 Mar. 3/3 Ahle to..reconcile the con- 
fli ling claims of parochiatism and nationalism. 

2. Absorption in parish duties. 

a1884 M. Partison Aes. ii. (1885) 91 They took pains 
with 1heir sermons—were, in short, steeped in parochialism. 

Parochiality (pard kix'liui). [f. late L. paro- 
chtal-15 PAROCHIAL + -ITY.] 

1. The quality or state of being parochial. In 
fl. Parochial matters, affairs of the parish. 

1769 Sirk J. Marriotr On Rights Univ. 32 (This] would 
be for the jus ices to take upon themselves in effect 10 
determine the parochialily of colleges. 187z CARLYLE in 
Mrs. C2s Lett, 11. 237 Nei-hhour Chalmers, great in 
parochialities, did his best. 1889 C/. Ti:zes 28 June 587/2 
A rigid parochiality is a thing of the past. 

2. fig. Absorption in petty local interests; also 
pl. narrow or restricted interests or affairs. 

1887 A thenzunz 25 June 820/2 Her limited knowledge of 
real life, her intense strain of * parochiality’, ..form a ralher 
depressing’ combination. 1892 C. Ruoves in Pall Mall G. 
25 June 3/2 Home Rule..will lessen that ahsorption in 
trivialilies and parochiali ies. 

Parochialize (pardukialoiz), v. [f. Paro- 
CHIAL + -IZE.] 

1. ¢vans. To make parochial. 

a3846 Brit. Crit, cited in Woxcestrr. 1870 Goul.BURN 
Cathedral Systent i. 13 Do not parochialise [the Cathedrals], 
or lurn them into vast parish churches. 1886 G. L. Gomme 
Lit. Local Iustit., A private act..to enclose, allot, and 
parochialise and make it chargeable to 1he poor. ‘ 

2. inty, To do parish work; to work a parish. 

1871 Earce Philol, Eng. Tongue § 3x0 Young ladies who 
helped the parson in any way were said 1o parochialtze. 
1881 Ch. Times 10 June 382 There are crowds of people who 
have not the very slightest aptitude for parochializing. 

lIence Paro’chializing wé/. sb. and Ppl. a.; 
Paro chializa’tion. 

1877 T. Sincuair J/ount (1878) 5 It can well be put, whether 


PARODIAL. 


the parochialising of great men may not be in some way an 
immoral kind of pursuit. 1884 Monconf. & Indep. 11 Dec. 
1179/2 The new constituences..ought to he able to rise 
above parochialising influences. 1884 Pad/ Mall G.4 Dec. 
11/2 The ' parochializ.ition ‘of our horougn conlests. A man 
who is nobody out of his own ward. is often within his 
proper district a great gun. 1896 Antiguary June 171 The 
scheme .. included ihe parochialization of ihe cathedral. 


+Parochian, sé. and a. Obs. Also 4-6 
parochien, (4 -ochin, 6 -ochen, perrochioun). 
[(2) In ME. form, a. OF. parochzen, ad. med.L. 
parochian-us {. parochia; (B) in ea-ly mod.Eng. 
conformed to the med.L.: sce PARISH and -an. 
The ME. forms are not always separable from the 
parallel series pavosshien, etc., which gave at length 
PARISHEN, Jarishion.] 

A, sb. 1. Aninhalnant ofa parish, a parishioner. 

a. 1357 Lay Folks Catech. 61 Enioygne thair parochiens 
aud thaire su:ettes. [13.. Cussor ./, 26292 (Fairf.) Alsqua 
if at pi parochin [Co¢¢ parischen] Insynne lange lyande has 
bene. 1377 Lanct. 7”, #2. 13. v 426, 1 kan .. Construe oon 
clause wel and ken: e it to my parochienes (v.7. parisshens}.] 
1503-4 Act 19 //en. VII, c. 29 Preamble, Amongeste the 
poure parochens of tae paryche Churche aforeseid. 1552 
Lynpesay J/ouarche 4692 Boi he is oblysie, be resoun, To 
preche on lyil perrochioun. 

B. rgsoz Hill of Bartelet (Somerset Ho), Wheras I am 
parochian, 1529 Cromwi i in Merriman /.7/¢ & Left. (1goz) 
I. 62, I gyue and hequeth 1o the poure parochians. 1765 
Beackstone Comm, |. xi. 387 In this act a pension is direcied 
to he distrihuted among the poor parochians, 

2. A parish clergyman. rare. 

1621 Br. Mountacu Déatribz 401 For payment of the 
Tenth of a Tenth, fiom-the Parochian vnto lhe Diocesan. 
1715 M. Davies Athen. Brit, 1. 177 Edward Brown, 
Parochian of Sandwich in Keni. 

B. adj. Of or pertaming to a parish, parochial. 

13. Cursor MJ, 28429 Til oper men pan to my right priest 
Parochen, 1604 Bacon Cousrd. Ch. Eng. Wks 1879 |. 357/2 
A compulalion taken of all the parochian churches. 1644 
Maxwetr Prevog. Chr. Kings 72 The Parochian Pope, or 
independent Soveraigne in every Parish. 

Pavochianar, -or: see PAROCHINER. 

Parochien, -in: see Parocuian, - 

+ Pa‘rochin, -ine. Sc. Oés. Also 6 parr-. 
[f. late L. parochia, OF. paroche, or ME. Zaroch(e, 
doublet of ParisH: the suffix is obscure; cf. 
PARISHING.] = PARISH. 

1500-20 DunBaR Poems xvi. 56 Sum givis parrochynins ful 
wyd, Kirkis of Sanct Barnard and Sanct Bryd. /6/d Iviii. 24. 
1563 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1 246 The toun and parochin 
of Dunfermling. @1578 Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. 
(S.T.S.) I. 159 [He] preichit 10 the said parochin him self. 
1637 Gittespin Ang. Pop. Cerent. iw. viil. 35 ‘he general! 
Confession of Faith, sworne and suhscribed. .by the severall 
Parochines in the Land. 3819 W. ‘lennant Papistry 
Svorm'd 1, (1827) 11 The lither. . In landwart parochins gaed 
stretchin’, 1824 Scott Redganut/et Let. xi, He was lying 
in the auld kirkyard of Redgaunilel parochine. 

+ Faro:chinal, a. Sc. Obs. vare—'. [?f. Paro- 
CHIN + -AL.] = PAROCHIAL @. 1a. 

1636 W. Scot Afol. Narr. (1846) 65 The Parochinall and 
Classical! Elderships. : 

+ Parochiner. Ols. Chiefly Sc. and orth. 
Fug. ¥orms: § parochoner, -anar, 6 -ianar, 
-ianor, 6-7 -inar, -imer, -ener. [f. Pano- 
CHIAN (in its ME. forms) + -ER1.] A donblet of 


PARISHIONER, 

c1450 Cov. A/yst. (Shaks, Soc.) 71 So xulde every curat in 
ihis werde wyde jeve a part..to his parochoneres thal to 
povert slyde. 1481 Peebles Charters, etc. (1872) 188 Paro- 
chanaris. 1534 CRANMER A/fse. Hit, (Parker Soc.) II. 278 
AControversy. hetween you and div ers of your parochinars, 
1552 /uv. Ch. Goods Yorksh., etc. (Surtees) I]. 89 The sayd 
curate and parochianors. 1552 Asp. Hamitton Catech. 
(1884) 5 That ye reid the samyn Calechisme to your awin 
parochianaris. 1561-2 Reg. Privy Council Scot. Ser. 1. 1. 
205 All and sindrie parrochinaris, takkismen,. . possessouris 
and byaris. 1578-9 /d/d. II]. 95 Quhen the parochinneris 
war absent. a165x Catprrwoop Hist. Kirk (1843) HH. 46 
‘The parochiners of Restalrig. 

+Parochrie. Sc. Obs. [f. paroch, ParisH + 
-RY ] A parochial area; a parish. 

1581 Sc. Acts Fas. V/ (1814) 211/1 That euerie paroche 
kirk and samekle houndis as salhe found to be a sufficien1 
and a compelent parochrie [ed. 157 § 100 Parochin] sall 
have pair awin pastoure w'® a sufficient and Ressonahle 
stipend. 

Parock, Parocket: see PaRRocK, PARAKEET. 

Parode (pz'roud). [ad. Gr. mapod-os passage, 
entrance from the side, esp. that of the chorus in 
the orchestra, also the first song sing after entrance, 
f. map(a- by, by the side + o8vs way.J] In the 
ancient Greek drama, The first ode sung by the 
chorus after its entrance. 

1869 Swinsurne Lss. & Stud. (1875) 206 Between the open- 
ing speech of Silenus and lhe parode. 1870 R. C. Jess 
Sophocles Electra ed. 2) 49/1 The parude or entrance-chant. 

Parode, obs. variant of Paropy sé.1 


Parodiable (pz‘rédi,ib'l), a. [f. Paropy v. 
+ -ABLE.} Capable of being parodied. 

1888 Sat. Rev. 20 Oct. 467/1 Plenty of things .. which, if 
criticizahle and parodiahle..are as unmislakably poetry as 
anything that was ever written. 1895 Saintssury Corr. 
Litpyess. Vill. 73 It is when a thing is imitable, not when il 
is parodiahle, that i1 stands confessed as second-rate. 

Parodial (pirddial), a. [f. L. parddia, a. 
Gr. mapwdia PARODY 56.1 + -AL.] Pertaining to 
or of the nature of a parody. 


PARODIC. 


1807 E.S. Parrett Rising Sun U1. xii. 124 This parodial 
jeu esprit rased the glow of the company. 1856 Tita 
Mag. Dec. 496 A specimen. .of the parodial banter to which 
their productions are subject. s 

+ Paro‘dic, a.1 A/ath. Obs. rare. [ad. Gr. 
mapofex-ds passing, f, mapodos a passing, a passage: 
see -Ic.] Applied to any one of the series of 
degrees or powers of the unknown or variable 
below the highest that oceurs in an equation. 

1684 T. Baker Geometr. Key 18 Of the Construction..of 
Cubic Equations, affected under no Parudic Degree; or of 
Quadrato-quadratic, affected under the first Parodic Degree. 
1710 J. Harris Lex. Jechn. 11, A Cubick Equation where 
no Term is wanting; but having all tis Parodick Degrees. 
1775 AsH, /’arodic, regularly ascending or descending as the 
indices of tbe unknown quantity in adfected equations, 

So ¢ Paro dicala! Oés. = prec. 

1674 Jeake Arith. (1606) 336 A'l Magnitudes under the 
Power proposed, are called Parodical t» the Power. 1719 
J. Warns Lex. Techn. U1. s.v., Parodical Degrees in an 
Equation in Algebra. 

Parodic (parygdik), @2 rare. [ad. Gr. nagw- 
dix-ds burlesque: see Panopy 56.1 and -Ic.] Of 
the nature of a parody, burlesque. 

1828-32 in Wesster. 1873 WaGner tr. ane Hist. 
Rom, Lit. 11. 583 A parodic poem in derision of Pan. 

So Paro-dical a.2 = prec. 

1774 T. Warton //ist. Eng. Poetry \viii. (1840) LIT. 343 
This version [Drant’s Horace] is very paraphrastic, and 
sometimes parodical. 1832 Z.ramfuer 227/1 Profane, parodi- 
cal muse of Hone, Be pleased to keep your distance ! a 

+ Paro-dious, 2. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. parodia 
Paropy 56.1 + -ous.] Of the nature of a parody, 
parodial. 

1704 T. Brown Sat, Autients Wks. 1730 1. 2c The Silli 
of the Greeks were parodious from one end to the other, 
which cannot be said of the Roman Satires. , 

Parodist (pex‘rddist), [ad. F. parodisle (1723 
in 1latz.-Darm.), f. Gr. wapwSia: see -IsT.] The 
author of a parody. 

1742 Metmotu /iézosb. Lett, xlix. (1749) II. 18, I have ob- 
served in most of the modern Latin pocius. a remarkable 
barrenness of sentiment. and have generally found the poet 
degraded into the paradist. 1794 Mrs. Ptozzi Synou. 11 276 
Numberless have. . been the parodists of Janae 1889 J. 
Jacoes Afsop’s Fables 1. 197 “Esop‘’s Fables have suffered 
too from the paroclist. ae: 

Parodistic (pzerodi'sttk), a. [f. pree. + -1c.] 
Of the nature of a parody; that parodtzes. So 
Parodi'stically a/v. 

1840 G. S, Faser Christ's Disc. Capernanut viii. 234 note, 
That gorgeous and seductive adulteress .. whom the stern 
voice of inspiration parodistically denounces as the mother 
of harlots and abominations of the earth. 1881 Darly Ted, 
11 July 2/2 The concert included some curious parodistic 
variations by Ernst Scberz on the ‘ Carnival of Venice is 

Parodize (px ‘1ddaiz),v. [f.Gr.mapwdia Parony 
56.1 + -12B.] = Paropy v, (rans, and intr.) 

1658 Burton /é/, Anton. 76 If first you will give me leave 
alittle to parodize. 1681 Blount G/ossogr.(ed. 5, Purodize, 
to change the signification of a Verse, by altering some 
words, 1834 T. Hoow G. Gurney (1836) 1. 52 At that 
period it was the rage to parodize tragedies. 

Parody (px'rédt), sb.1 Also 7 parode. [ult. 
ad. Gr. sapgéia a burlesque poem or song, f. 
nap(a- beside, in subsidiary relation, mock-, etc. + 
won song, pocm; perh. immed. from L. parddia 
or F. parodie (1622 in Watz.-Darm.).] 

1, A composition in prose or verse tn which the 
charaetcristic turns of thought and phrase in an 
author or class of authors are imitated in such a 
way as to make them appcar ridiculous, especially 
by applying them to ludierously inappropriate 
subjeets; an imitation of a work more or less 
elosely modelled on the original, but so turned as 
to produee a ridéeulous effect. Also applied to 
a burlesque of a musieal work. 

1598 B. Jonson “zu, Alan tu l/un.v.v, Clem. [reads some 
poetry}. How? this is stolne! “. Aw, A Parodie, a paro- 
die! tomake it absurderthen it was. 1607 T, WaikincTon 
Opt. Glass v. 35 All which in a parode, imitating Virgil wee 
may set downe. 1693 Duvoen Fuzenal Ded. (1697) 34 From 
some Fragments of the Si//’,..we may find, that they were 
Satryrique Poems, full of Parodies; that is, of Verses patch 'd 
up from great Poets, and turn’d into another Sence than 
their Author intended them, 1774 J. Brvasr Alythol. 11. 
132 note, The history of Aristaus is nearly a parody of the 
histories of Orpheus and Cadmus. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) TV. 134 Vue derivations in the Cratylus. .area parody 
of some contemporary Sophist. “es 

2. /ransf. and fig. A poor or fecble imitation, 
a travesiy. 

1830 Corerince Zahle-t. 5 Oct., The Brussels riot .. is a 
wretched parody on the last Mrench revolution, 1841 W. 
Spa.pine [aly & /t. fs/. 11. 106 ‘Vuscanella,..now a petty 
hamlet, had a government whose complication looked like 
a parody on the Lombard republics. 1900 W. M. Ramsay 
in Expositor Mar. 210 Such a parody of justice could be 
paralleled only by the very worst acts attributed to the In- 
quisition. 

@ {‘A popular maxim, adage or proverb’ 
(Bailey 1730-6). Some error.) 

Parody, sb.2 Obs. rare. [Only in Chaucer, 
and (after him) in Lydgate; app. a distorted form 
of F. période (14th ¢.), PERIoD (not fonnd in Eng. 
tn its proper spelling till later).] A period; a 
term of duration, life, ete, 

2¢1374 Coaucer Tray/us v. 1548 Among al pis be fyn of 
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pe parodye (gloss (Hart. ALS. 2280) duracion] Of Ector gan 
approchen wonder blyue, 1412-20 Lypc. Chron. J roy 11. 
xxvii, (MS. Digby 230) If. 129 b/2 When be parodie of bis 
wobi kny3t [Hector] Aprochen shal. /éfd_ v. xxxviii. If, 
190/2 Aid howe bat he {Ulysses] my3te not escape The 
Parodye pt was for him y »hape; For Parchas han his 
laste terme set. 1430-40 — &. chas iv. x. (MS, Bod. 263) 
If. 227/2 Parodie [ed. 1554 periody] of pryncis may nat 
chaunged be The terme sette fro which thei may’ nat flee. 

Parody (pz rédi), v. [f. Paropy 54.1; perh. 
after F. parodter (t699 in Furetiére).] 

1, ¢vans. To compose a parody on (a work or 
author); to turn into parody; to ridicule (a com- 
position) by imitating tt. 

a1745 Pore (J.), 1 have translated, or rather parodied, 
a poem of Hora:e, in which I introduce you advising me. 
1763 J. Brown Poetry & Mus. 149 ‘Ihe best Men, as well as 
the best Tragedies, were parodied or ridiculed more com- 
monly than the worst. 1850 L. Hunt Aw/odiog. 1]. x 24 
He parodied music as well as words. 1894 Lowett in 
Century Mag. May 24/2 [Milton] is easily parodied and 
easily imitated. . 

b. zuér. To wrtte or eompose a parody. 

1875 Browninc Aristoph. Apol. 3365 Archippos punned, 
Hegemon parodied. —_ d 

2. /rans, In general sense: To imitate tn a way 
that ts no better than a parody. 

1801 SoutHry Tha/ada 1x. note, I could show that it is the 
trick of Beelvebub to parody the costumefreligion. 1869 
Rocers Adam Smith's W. N. 1. Pref. 20 After his death, his 
| Pitt’s] finance was parodied hy incapable successors. 208 
Miss J. E, A. Brown in Sunday Mag. Dec. 42 Children o 
the period, who parody tbe ways and the worldliuess of men 
and women. 

Paroe, obs. form of praku: see Proa. 

+ Parcece. Obs. rare. [ad. L. paracia, a. Gr. 
mapoxia: see PaRisH.} A parish. (A re-formation 
of the word after L. and Gr.) 

1564 Brief Eran, #2208 ij b, As yfyou saw in one of your 
paroeces, what is conuenient for the whole Realme. /éii. 
#eeaeeeij, [t shall not be lawefull for you to vse them 
before your paroeces, 

+ Parecian. Oés. rare. 
prec.) + -Ay.] A parish priest. 

1925 tr. Dufin's Eced. //ist. 17th C. 1. v.85 The Priests 
ordained for the Government of the,e Churches. . were call'd 
also.. Priests of a Parish, or Paroecians, and in fine, Rectors 
or Curates, a name which is become most common, ; 

Parecious pari‘fiss),a. Bol. [f. Gr. mapoucos 
dwelling side by side, mapoixta the conditton of so 
dwelling (see PARISH) + -ous; after d/ecious, ete.] 
Having the male and female reproductive organs 
growing beside or near each other, as in ceitatn 
cryptogams. Ilence Pare‘ciously adv., Pare‘ci- 
ousness; so Parecism (pari'siz’m), the condition 
of being paroeciotis. 

1890 in Cet. Dict, 

| Pareemia (par7mia). Rhel, ([L., a Gr. 
napopia by-word, proverb, f. mapo-p-os by the way, 
f, nap(a- by + olfos way, road.] A proverb, adage. 
Henee + Pare mial za. - Par@miac a. 1. 

1585 A. Dav Eng. Seerctary u. (1625) 80 Pareemia, called 
amongst vs an Adage, or common saying, as thus: Who so 
toucheth pitch, shal be defiled therewith. 1589 Puttenuam 
Fug. loeste (Ari) 199 Parimia, or Pronerb, or, as we vse to 
call them, old said sawes,as thus: As the olde cocke crowes 
so docth the chick: A bad Cooke that cannot his owne 
fingers lick. 1652 Unquuart Jewel Wks. (1834) 292 Alle- 
gories .. parabolary, anigmatick or para:mial, 1716 M. 
Davies Athen. Brit. Wl. ‘To Rdr. 1, I take these eighteen 
Paroemial Effata‘s for unquestionable Axioms. 

Parceemiac (parimi&k), a. (sd.)  [ad. Gr. 
na potpare-ds (in both senses), f. napoipia: see prec.] 

1. prop. Of the nature of a proverb, proverbial ; 
in quot. = ParaBouic t (after mapotpia = napaBodn 
in St. John’s Gospel). 

1820 A. Knox in Corr. w. Yebb (1834) I. 451 It is a tran- 
scendant picce of parcemiac composition. 

2. Gr. /’ros Applied to a form of verse: see B. 

1699 Dextiey Phal/. 133 The Anapzxst Feet run on to the 
Paremiac, that is, to the end of the Seti, as if the whole had 
been a single Verse. 1778 Be. Lowrn Presim, Diss. /saiah 
Pp. xxxii, Somewhat like the para:miac verse of the Greeks. 

B. sb. Gr. Pros. Vhe short line (anapzestic 
dimeter catalectic) with which an anapzestie system 
usually ends. 

1803 R. Porson Let. Dalzelin 3fus. Crit. 1.334 The propor. 
tion of paroemiacs to other anap ests is searcely one in ten. 

Paremiographer (parimig-yrafor). [f. Gr. 
mapoipia: see PARG@MIA, -0, and -GRAPHER.] A 
writer of proverbs. So Paremio‘graphy, the 
writing of proverbs; a eolleetion of proverbs. 

1791-1823 D'Israeut Cur, Lit, Philos. Proverbs, The 
royal pare:mivgrapher classes among their studies, that of 
“understanding a proverb and the interpretation’, /d/d. 
note, England may boast of no inferior para:miographers. 
1818 W. Tavior in A/onthly Afag, XLVI. 404 It seems to 
have been the model of the Parcemiography of Howell. 

Paremiology (parimig"lédz1). [f. as pree.; 
see -LOGY.] ‘The subject of proverbs. So Pare- 
mio‘logist, one who treats of proverbs. 

1832 Fraser's Afag. V1. 501 A faithful historian of the 
parcemiology of his country. 1861 W. K. Ketiy Prov. all 
Wat. (ed. 2) 93 That is all that Scotch parcemiologists con- 
descend to tell us, 

Paroicious, a. fol. = PAkaciovus. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Paroish, -ien, obs. 


[f. L. paracia (see 


ff. Parisu, PARISHEN. 


PAROLE. 


Paroke, Parokeet, obs. ff. PaRROCK, PARAKEET, 

Parol (pz'1#l), s6. anda. Forms: 5-8 parole, 
6 pariall, 6-7 paroll, 7 parroll, 6- parol. [Orig. 
parole,a. AF and F.parole:—late pop. L. paraula:— 
paravola:—parabola word, speech, orig. story, 
PARABLE. ] 

A. sb. 1. Something satd or spoken; an oral 
statement or declaration; an utteranee; a word. 
Chiefly in Zaw; now only in the Icgal phrase 6y 
parol, by word of mouth. 

[1377 Laner. ?. //. B. xv. 113 Je aren enblaunched with 
bele paroles and with clothes also.J 1474 Caxton Chesse 12 
Tbe symple parole or worde of a prynce. 1567 T. Pavnrte 
tr, Amadis de Gaula Yo Rdr., The dulcet and sweete parolls 
of his paramour. 1594 West 2nd Pt. Symbol. § 43 If the 
submission were by paroll. 1652 Benrowes Theoph. xi. cix. 
250 lbut Saints with an attentive hope from high On Heav’ns 
Paroll do live and die. 1714 Scraccs Courts-leet (:d. 3) 160 
A Lease for three Years by Parol is a Forfeiture. 1844 
Wittiams Real Prop. (1877) 389 A tenancy at will inay be 
created by parol, or by deed. 

2. Law. The pleadings filed in an action (formerly 
presented by word « f mouth), 

(1593 Kitcrin Le Court Leete et Court Baron 193, 
Parol fuit mise sauns iour in precipe vers prior.] @ 2625 
Sir H. Fincu Law (1636) 360 If the tenaunt plead a 
warrantie with assets azainst him, the parroll shall demurre. 
1741 T. Rosixson Gazelhind vi. 108 And the youngest Son 
-. shall have his Age, or the Parolshalldemur. 1768 Biack- 
STONE Cots, II. 300. 1772 Facob’s Law Dict., /’arol, or 
Pleadings, are tbe mutual altercations between the plaintiff 
and the defendant; which at present are set down and de- 
livered into the proper office in writing, tho’ formerly they 
were usually put in by their counsel ore fens, or viva voce. 

B. adj. [attrtb. use of the sb.] 

1, Expressed or gtven orally; verbal. oral. Now 
only tn Zaw, in such phrases as parol evidence, as 
distingti-hed from documentary evidenee. 

1601 Hottann Pliny (1634) 11. 31 Topping the heads of the 
highest Poppies there growing, without any answere parole, 
[he] dispatched them away, 1627-77 Fettuam Kesolves 
1. Ixxxil. 334 He gave him a Law Parole; and inscribed it 
in his heart. 1706 Puitrirs sv. Well, Wril Parole or 
Nuneupative Will, a Will only by Word of Mouth. 1768 
Lrackstone Com, II. xxiii. 367 Proofs, (to which. .tbe 
name of evidence is usu:lly confined,) are either written, or 
purol, that is, by word of mouth. 1876 Dicsy Real Prop. 
x. § 1.379 The other terms of the tena cy may be proved 
by parol or verbal evidence without writing. 

2. Law. Made (as a eontraet or lease) by word 
of mouth or tn a writing not sealed. 

1590 Acts Privy Couuctd (1899) XIX. 178 A lease parol for 
three yeares of certaine growndes. 1600 Manchester Court 
Leet Rec. (1885) 11. 158 Adam Smythe honldeth a Dunghill 
- of James Radcly ffe by lease parrull. 1717 .V. Riding Rec. 
VIII. 35 Let to Ralph Wilson by paroll-lease..for seven 

years, 1834 Penny Cycl. IL. 195/1 Binding by deed poll, or 

y an agreement toexecute an indenture, or a parol binding, 
have Leen held not 10 constitute an apprenticeship. 

Parole (pirdul), sd. Also7 -ol,-oll. [a. mod. 
F. parole ( parol) word (see pree.), in sense ‘formal 
promise, engagement,’ parole d'honneur word of 
honour, honourable engagement.]} 

1. fn full, parole of honour: Word of honour given 
or pledged; esf. AU. the undertaking given by 
a prisoner of war that he will not try to eseape, ot 
that, if liberated, he will return to etstody tinder 
stated conditions, or will refrain from taking up 
arms against his captors for a stated period, gencr- 
ally for so long as the war then going on shall 
last. A person so liberated ts said to be on parole. 

a@ 1616 Beaumont Avtiplatonic iii, Loves Votries inthrale 
each others soule, ‘Iill both of them live but upon Parole. 
61648 Short Abridgem. Britane’s Distemper 93 Upon his 
word of honour, or upon his paroll, as soldiers now call it. 
1658-9 in 7. Burton's Diary (1828) LV. 6 Mr, Turner and Mr. 
‘Trevor moved that his parole might be tuken. Str Arthur 
Haslerigge: ‘he word parole is a new word; I move that 
the Sergeant take his bond. Sir George Booth: Seeing 
that we all understand not French, let us take his word; 
that is English,. .Sir Richard Temple: His word is sufficient. 
1658 Witisrorp Secrets Nat. 198 Licens‘d to go upon their 
Paroles, 1662 J. Davies tr. Mandels/o’s Trav. 130 Finding 
means to make an escape, contrarie to their parole. 1700 
Astry tr. Saaved:a-/axcardo 1. 235 Aspersions..upon him 
for the Breach of his Parole. 1722 De Foe Col. Yack (1840) 
3 5, 1..took their paroles of hononrformiy safety. 1776R. J. 

leics in Sparks Corr. Amer. Kev. (1853) 1. 265, I arrived 
here the 22d instant, from Quebec, on my parole of honor, 
to return when called for. 1837 Lockuart Scoté xxvii. note, 
A good many French officers, prisoners of war, had been 
living on parole in Melrose. 1880 Dixon Windsor IV. xxviii. 
259 They had broken their parole and fled. 

b. efiip2. The condition of being on parole. 

1 Anne Wynpuam Adug’s Concealun (1681) 76 They 
had lately obtained their Paroles. 1855 Macauay //ist. 
Eng. xit. (1871) 1.735 Thisman[Rich Hamilton] had violated 
all the obligations, had forfeited his military parole. 

2. Avil. The password used only by the officers 
or inspectors of the guard; déstingnished from 
the coundersign given to all the men on guard. 

1777 W. Dateyme.e Trav, Sp. & Port. xiiti, The governor 
of Madrid, having received the parole, he enters the room 
tothe ambassadors 1844 Aegul, & Ord. Aruty 260 ‘The 
Officers. to be formed about forty paces in front of the 
centre, in two Ranks, facing the Line where they are to 
receive the old Parole. , E B 

Sg. oe 8 May in Boswed/, Classical quotation 
is the fav ole of literary men all over the world. 

3. altrib, and Comb, 


PAROLE. 


1812 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 89/2 A considerable number of 
officers have..been ordered into confinement, for. . breaches 
of their parole engagements. 1900 JVestim, Gaz. 19 Sept. 4/2 
It is difficult to see how we can with any show of fairness 
inflict any severe punishment on the parole-breakers. 

Parole (parél), v.  [f. ParoLe s6.] 

+1. intr. To pledge one’s word. Ods. 

1716 I3p. Nicotson in Ellis Ortg. Lett. Ser. t. III. 392, 
1 dare parole for him, if the Government sends him back... 
he'll never petition for another return into his native country. 

2. trans. To put (a prisoner) on his parole, to 
liberate on parole. 

1853 Emerson Lmanc. Proclam. (Cent.), The President 
by this act has paroled all the slaves in America; they will 
no more fight against us. 1893 LeLanp Jem, 11. 100 If 
you get {him}, don’t parole hin. Shoot him at once. 

b. U.S. To liberate (a prisoner) on his own 
recognizances. 

1888 7roy Daily Times 7 Feb. (Farmer Amer.), Vhe 
defendant was paroled on his own recognisance, 1888 JV. ¥. 
JIerald 29 July (bid.), He was paroled until August 8 

{fence Paro‘led /f/. a., put upon parole. 

1898 Daily News 7 June 5/4 The Spanish are already in 
-American debt for paroled prisoners. ; 

Paroli(pa‘rdlz),s5d. [a. F. paroli(Oudinot 1653), 
a, It, parol’ ‘a grand part, set, or cast, at dice’: 
cf. pavolare ‘to set or play at a grand part at dice’ 
(Florio 1611); ?deriv. of Jaro pair, couple.] In 
faro and similar card games, the leaving of the 
money staked and the money won as a further 
stake; the staking of double the sum before staked. 


Cf. Paxwey v.2 

1701 Farqunar Sir H, Wildairit.i, 1 can dance a minuet, 
.-play at picquet; or make a paroli, with any Wildair in 
Christendom. /é/d. 11. ii, The capot at picquet, the paroli 
at basset. 1709 Cotron Compl. Gamester (ed, 3) 179, The 
Paroli is «having won the Couch or first Stake, and having a 
mind to go on to get a Seft-et-/e-va, you crook the Corner 
of your Card, letting your Mony lie without being paid the 
vallue of it by the 7adiiere, 1762 H. Wacrote Lett., to 
Montagu clxxx, My friendship goes to sleep like a paroli at 
Pharoah, and does not wake again till their deal is over. 
1794 Sporting Wag. 1V. 43 That no parolis stand which are 
lost, and should retire. 1835 //oyde's Games 46 At Rouge 
et Noir..Paroli, Double the sum staked the first time. 
1844 Tuackeray 3. Lyndon ix. (1886) 127 When I turned up 
the ace of hearts and made Paroli. 

Hence Pa‘roli v., to stake one’s money over 
again, plus that gained by it. 

1835 //oyle's Games 61 When a punter gains, he may either 
take his money or paroli..should he again prove successful, 
he can paroli for quinze and le va. 

Parolist (pardu list). vave. [In sense 1, f. PARoL 
sb.; in 2, f. Paxove sé. + -1s7.] 

+1. A user of affected words. Ods. 

1604 T. Wricur Passions iv. i. 112, 1 heard once one of 
these worthy parolists who had got by the end the word 
‘intricat’; he .. tould..that such a gentleman and he did 
beare most ‘intricat’ loue one to another; [meaning] intier. 

2. One released on parole. 

1901 Scotsnzan 16 Apr. 8/3 Parolists..admit..that further 
resistance signifies daily increasing inisery for all, 

Parolivary (parp'livari),z. 4uva?, [Para-11.] 
Adjacent to the olivary body of the brain. 

1893 Sy@. Soc. Lex., Parolivary body, the Root-zone, 
anterior. 

|| Paromeon (pzromi‘gn). Gram. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. mapdporov, neuter of mapdpuros closely rc- 
sembling, f. wap(a- Para-1 + 6poros like.] The 
beginning of two or more words in a sentence with 
the same letter; alliteration. 

1706 Puitiirs, Parowaon, a Figure in Grammar when all 
the Words of a Sentence begin alike, or with the same 
Letter; as O 77te, tute, Tati, tibi tanta Tyranne tulisti. 
1793 Hevy tr. O’Flaherty's Ogygia \1. 74 In every fourth 
part of a distich, there should be a paromzon of two words. 

Paromology (pzxromg'lédzi). Akef. Chiefly 
in L. form paromologia. [ad. Gr. mapopodoyia 
partial admission, f. map(a- subsidiary + épodoyia 
agreement, admission, Homotocy.] <A rhctorical 
figure in which something is conceded to an ad- 
versary in order to strengthen one’s own position. 

1586 A. Day Eug. Secretary 1. (1625) 97 Paramologia, 
where we grant one or more things meet to be marked or 
alledged, and forthwith doe inferre thereupon sufficient 
whereby to ouerthrow it. 1657 J. Smit A/yst. Rhet. 115 
Sometimes we confesse that which will not prejudice us; 
and this is called /’aromologia, confession: as, J grant that 
they are resolute, but..totheir own undoing. 1864 WEBSTER, 
Paromology : so in later Dicts, 2 

So + Paromologe'tic a. [f. Gr. mapopodoyev to 
admit], of the nature of an admission. 

1652 Urquuart Yewel Wks. (1834) 292 Figurative expres- 
sions .. paradoxical, paramologetick, paradiastolary. 

Paromphalocele (pargmfalosil). ath. [f. 
Par(A-1+Gr. dupadds navel + «An tumour.) ‘A 
hemia near the umbilicus’ (Sy. Soc. Lex. 1893). 
Hence Paromphaloce‘lic a. 

1857 Mave £xf. L., Paromphalocele, Paromphalocelic. 

|| Paronomasia (pargnomei zia, -sii). Also 
erron, 7-8 paran-. [L., a. Gr. mapovopacta, f. 
map(a- PARA-1 1 + évopacia naming, after mapovo- 
uaCev to alter slightly in naming.] A playing 
on words which sound alike; a word-play; a pun. 

1579 I. K, Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Jan. Gloss , A Parono- 
Inasia or playing with the word, where he sayth J lowe 
thilke lassc, alas etc. 1666 Devpen Ann. Mirab. Let. 
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sir R. Howard, The jingle of a more poor paranomasia. ' in sound, but differing in orthography and signification ; as, 


1727 Pore, etc. Art of Sinking 97 The Paranomasia, or 
Pun, where a word, like the tongue of a jackdaw, speaks 
twice as much by being split. 1820 Scorr Monast. xxxiii, 
«A most idle paronomasia. 1879 Expositor X. 20 Moth 
classes of puronomasia are found in St. Paul. 

Hence Paronoma‘sial, Paronoma’‘sian, Paro- 
nomasia'stic adjs., of or pertaining to parono- 
masia ; characterized by paronomasia; so Parono- 
mastic, -ical adjs., Paronoma‘stically adv. 

1823 .Vew VWonthly Mag. V111.108{ This}raised. .aludicrous 
*paronomasialassociation in the minds of some ofthe audience, 
1890 Sat. Rev. 13 Sept. 309/2 The playful, *paronomasian 
niethod of the poet. 1902 Speaker 4 Jan. 400/1 ‘The finesses 
allusive, *paronomasiastic, and the like of the Erasmian 
Latin. ¢x810 CoLeninGe in Lit, Rem. 11838) 111. 266 Vhe 
very letter of the famous ‘paronomastic text proves that 
Peter's confession, not Peter himself, was the rock. 1664 H. 
More £xp. 7 £péist. Pref. bij, The sound of @Qvarecva and 
Ovyarecpa are near enough for *paronomasticall Allusion in 
any indifferent man’s judgement whatsoever. 1888 oo/:- 
qworne 1, 273 Cleverly paronomastical is ‘A Cursory History 
of Swearing’ by JulianSharman, 1846 TREGELLES Gesenius’ 
Iebr. Lexicon s.v. Vx, For the purpose of *paronomastic- 
ally answering to the words. 

+ Parono‘masy. Oés. Also 7 erro. paran-. 
[a. F. paronomasie (1557 in Hatz.-Darm.).] = 
PARONOMASIA, 

1601 B. Jonson Poetaster i. i, A kind of paranomasie, or 
agnominalion. @1677 Barrow Serm, Wks. 1716 1,142 Some 
elegant figures and tropes of rhetorick .. paronomasies, 
oxymorons and the like, frequently used by the best speakers, 

|| Paronychia (pxroni-kia). Also 7 paro‘ny- 
chie. [L., a. Gr. mapavuxia a whitlow, f. map(a- 
Para-1 1 beside + ovuf, dvvy- nail. In F. pavo- 
nychie (Paré¢1560). Cf. also PanariciuM.] 

1. Path, An inflammation about the finger-nail ; 
a whitlow. 

1597 [See Panxaricium] callede Panaris or Paronichia. 
1663 Boyte Usef. Exp. Nat. Philos. i. v. xi. 229 Tormented 
with a Paronychia for four daies together, 1696 Puituirs 
(ed. 5), Paronychie,a preternatural swelling in the Fingers 
ends, very tro:blesome. 1741 A. Monro Azat, (ed. 3) 5 
The deep-seated kind of Paronychia. 1874 Roosa Dis. Ear 
120 lke pain will be intense, like that from a paronychia. 

2. Bol. A genus of herbaccous plants (N. O. 
lilecebracex), with narrow leaves, and conspicuons 
silvery stipules usually concealing the minute 
apetalous flowers; whitlow-wort. 

1666 Locke Let. to Boyle 24 Feb., B.’s Wks. 1772 V1. 537, 
I have endeavoured to provide paronych‘a, and I think I 
shall be able to forward pretty good store of it..it begins to 
be in flower..about a fortnight hence. 1861 Muss Pratt 
Flower, Pl. V1. 315. ; 

Hence Parony‘chial, Parony chic ads. (Pa/h.), 
pertaining to or of the nature of paronychia. 

1857 Mayne £.xfos. Lex., Paronychic. 1890 Cex? Dict., 
Paronychial. , 

Paronym (pz‘rénim). [ad. Gr. mapavupor, 
from neuter of mapwvupos ‘formed by a slight change 
of the word, derivative’.] A word which is derived 
from another, or from the same root; a derivative 
or cognate word. 

1846 Smart Suppl., Parouyic, a paronymous word. 1888 
P. Suorey in Amer. Frul. Philol, Oct. 290 Plato was 
determined to preserve the dignified associations of Being 
and its paronyms for the abstract studies he delighted to 
honor. 

b. ‘A word of one language which translates 
a word of another with only a difference of termina- 
tion or other slight change’ (Cez?. Dict. 1890): 
cf. PARONYMIZE, PARONYMY 3. 

Hence Parony'mic a. = PARONYMOUS. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Paronymize (parpnimaiz), v. [f. prec. + 
-1ZE.]_ ¢rans. To convert into a paronym; to 
adapt (a foreign word) by giving it a native form. 
So Paronymiza‘tion. 

1885 B. G. Witper in Proc. Amer. Assoc. Ady. Sc. 
XXXII. 529 xofe, I have suggested that, in English works, 
so far as possible, the names be given an English aspect by 
paronymisation. 1889 ation (N. Y.) 18 July 58/3 The 
Latin words are commonly paronymized rather than trans- 
lated into inelegant or misleading heteronyms; e.g. fedun- 
culus is Anglicised as Jeduncle, not footlet. 

Paronymous (parpnimas), a. [f. Gr. wapw- 
vup-os (sec PARONYM) + -ovuS.] 

1. Of words: Derived from the same root ; radi- 
cally connected, cognate. 

1661 Biount Glossogr. (ed. 2), Parony mots (Gr.), pertaining 
to words or terms that have denomination from the same 
thing, but differ in case or termination. 1697 tr. Lurgers- 
Wicius his Logic 1. xxv. roo A Paronymons is a Concrete 
Word, and so deriv'd from the Primitive, as that it differs 
only from it in Termination, 1827 WHATELY Logic in. viii, 
157 The Fallacy. .that paronymous words (i. e. those belong- 
ing to each other, as the substantive, adjective, verb, &c. of 
the same root) have a precisely correspondent meaning ; 
which is by no means universally the case, 1832 AusTIN 
Furispr. (1879) 1. xxiv. 482 The term ‘delitum” is exactly 
coextensive with the.. paronymous expression ‘ delitor ’. 

b. Derived from a word in another language 
with the same or similar form. 1890 in Cent. Vict. 
+2. (See quots.) 

1836 Smart, Paronymous, near to another word in meaning, 
as distinguished froin syonys2ous..it may be said that there 
are few if any synonymous words in a language, but many 
that are Jarony mous. 1846 Worcester, Paronyiuous, alike 


air and heir. 

Paronymy (pargnimi). [f. Gr. mapavup-os 
(see PARONYM) + -Y. (Gr. mapwrupia = a by-namc, 
a surname.) ] 

+1. = Paroxomasia. Obs. 

1627 W. Scrater Exp. 2 Thess. (1629) 29 Tribulation to 
them that trouble. ‘The paranomasie, or paronymie, 1 
thinke is not casuall,..but intended to point at the Tale 
God holds in recompencing,. 

+2. The family of words derived from one root. 
1682 Weekly Mem, Ingen. 375 The Paronymie or deriva- 
tives from thence, 

3. Formation from a word in another language 
with but slight change; adaptation of a foreign 
word to native word-types, 

1885 B.G. Witper in Frnt, Nervous & Ment. Dis. July (title) 
Paronymy versus Heteronymy as Neuronymic Principles. 
1885-9 Buck's Handbk. Aled. Se. VIM. 519 (Cent.) The 
relation between the Latin fous and the French Zont is one 
of paronymy ; but between Jous and the English dridge it 
is one of heteronymy. 

Paroo, obs. var. prahw: sce PROA. 

| Paroophoron (j zrojp'forpn). Anat. [mod. 
L., f. Par(a-1 + dophoron ovary.) &. = Paro- 
variumM. b. A small remnant of the Wolffian 
body in the female, corresponding to the parepi- 
didymis in the male. So ||/Paroophori-tis /’a//., 
inflammation of the parts adjacent to the ovary. 

1872 PeasteE Ovar. Tumors 12 The paroophoron, or 
parovarium, is a rule of embryonic life. 1881 Batrour 
Comp. Embryol, V1. xxiii. 597 Remnants of the anterior 
non-sexual parts of the Wolffisn bodies have been called 
by Waldeyer parepididynis in the male, and paroophoron 
in the female. 1893 Sy. Soc. Lex., Parodphoritis. 

Paropa, -pos, a fabric: see PERwPus. 

Parophite (pe‘rfait). A/éx. [Named 1852, 
f. PAn(A-1 1 + Opnite, from its resemblance to 
ophite or serpentine.] A variety of Pintre, allied 
to agalmatolite, of various colours (greenish, 
yellowish, reddish, or greyish). 

1862 Dana A/an. Geol. § 67. 61 The Parophite of Hunt is 
a rock of similar composition, from Canada. 

|| Paro-psis. //h. [mod.L., f. Gr. zapa- 
Pan(a- 1 + dyes sight, vision.] (See quot.) 

1822 Goon Study Afed. III. 198 Paropsis is literally 
‘diseased or depraved vision’... The ophthalmic mono- 
graphists..have most unmercifully enlarged the list under 
this genus, 1857 Mayne #.rfgos. Lex. 

Paroquet (px'rékét). [Another foim of Para- 
KEET.] 

1. = ParakExt, q. v. for forms and quotations. 

2. Comb. Paroquet (perroquet) auk, a small 
auk, Ombria psiltacula (Cyclorhynchius psiltacilus), 
inhabiting the coasts and islands of the northern 
Pacific; paroquet-bur, a name in Jamaica of the 
plants of the genus 7rzumfella: see quot. 

180z Binctey Anim. Biog. (1813) 11. 345 The Perroquet 
Auk..is found in flocks in Kamtschatka, in the isles towards 
Japan, and on the western shores of America. 1835 Penny 
Cycl. V1. 101/s The Perroquet Auk is about eleven inches 
in length... The head, neck, and upper parts are black, 
blending into ash-colour on the fore-part of the neck; the 
under parts from the breast are white; the legsare yellowish. 
1866 7reas. Bot. 1176 In Jamaica the name Paroquet Burr 
is.. given to them [species of 7y7un2fetta], on account of the 
green paroquets feeding on their ripe fruits or burrs. 

Paroral (parée'ral), a. Zool. [f. Pan(a-1 1+ 
OrAL @.] Situated beside the mouth: applied to 
a series of cilia in certain infusorians. 

1882 W. Savitte Kent /nfusorta 11. 762 A fourth, but as 
yet rarely observed, series fof cilia]..obtaining in Gastro- 
styla..he proposes to distinguish as the ‘ paroral’ one. 

Parorchid (pargfkid). Azat. Also in 1. form 
parorchis, [ad. mod.L. parorchés, {. Pan a-} + 
Gr. dpxes testicle: cf. orchid.] The epididymis. 

1878 Beit Gegendbaus's Comp. Anat.614 The vasa efferentia 
pass to a parorchis. Jé/d. 617 The primitive kidneys are 
partly united with the testes, and there form the parorcbids 
\epididymes), ae 

|| Parorexia (peroreksia). Path. [mod.L., f. 
Panr(a-! + Gr. épeges appetite.] Perverted appetite. 

1898 Allbuti’s Syst. Med. V. 500 In neurasthenia this 
anorexia or parorexia leads to emaciation. ; 

Paros, Parosche, (-osse, -ossh(e,) -en, -ian, 
obs. ff. PARISH, -EN. 

Paroschen, ? scribal error for Jarosche, PARISH. 

cxg3e R. Brunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 5774 To a dyocise 
langed a cite, & ordened paroschens [zv. 7. parisches, WacE 
parosces] for to be. 

|| Parosmia (parg:zmia). 7h, [mod.L., f. 
Par(a-1 1 + Gr. doy7) smell.] Perverted sense of 
smell. Also (irreg.) Paro‘smis. 

18zz Goon Study Med. M11. 254 Parosmis, Morbid Smell. 
Sense of smell vitiated or lost. This is the Jarosmia and 
anosmia of many writers. 1884 M. Mackenzin Dis. Throat 
Nose 11. 472 Parosmia is often met with in lunatics, 1897 
Allbutt's Syst. Med, \V. 695, Parosmia, or perversion of 
the sense of smell, in which imaginary or subjective per- 
ceptions of odours are present. 

Parosteal (pary'st/\4l), 2. Axat., Zool., Path. 
[f. Gr. map(a- Para-1 1 + daréov bone: see OSTEAL.] 
= PAROSTOTIC. “ 

1854 Jones & Sirv. Pathol. Anat. (1874) 146 Osseous 
tumours,.. and especially articulations, called by Virchow 
parosteal tumours. 187d*Roiteston -Ixint. Life 36 Those 
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‘parosteal’ bones which are developed from the skin and 
the subcutaneous and aponeurotic tracts underlying it. 

So Parostic (pargstik), 2. ath. [I. mod.L. 
farostia), pertaining to or characterized by 
parostia or defective ossification, am 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) FV. 248 A parostic dia- 
thesis seems from some cause or other to have existed. 


|| Parostosis (pzrgstowsis). Anat., Zool., 
Path, [f. as prec. + -osis.] The formation of 
bone outside the periosteum, as in the integu- 
ment or connective tissue, or the sheaths of blood- 
vessels. (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1893.) Hence Paro- 
sto'tic a., of or formed by parostosis. 

1870 Rotteston Anim. Life Introd. 63 No ‘parostotic’ 
bones are ever developed in relation with either limb-girdle. 

Parot, obs. form of Parrot. 

Parotic (parptik), a. s4nat. and Zool, [ad. 
mod.L. fardtic-us, ¥. parotique, f. Pan(a-1 1 + 
Gr. ovs, wr- ear, wrixes of the ear.] Situated 
beside or near the ear; parotid. 

1857 Mayxe £-xZos. Lex., ‘The parotic region in birds 
is the turn of the ear, 1872 Heuxcey alma. Vert, Anint, v. 
220 The parotic apophysis on the posterior face. 1893 Syd. 
Soc, Lex., Parotic process, in the skull of the 7efeostes, 
formed by the union of the /rerotic and Efiotic bones. 

Parotid (parg’tid), a. and sd. Also 7-§ -ide. 
[a. F. parotide (1545 in Hatz.-Darm.), or ad. L, 
parotis, pardtid-; see PaRromis.] 

A. adj. (Anat., Zool., ’ath.) Situated beside or 
near the ear; applied esp. to a lobulated race- 
mosc gland (in man, the largest of the three 
salivary glands), situated one on each side, just in 
front of the ear, and having a duct (parotid duct 
or Stezsou's duct) opening into the mouth oppostte 
the second upper molar tooth; also to the atteries, 
nerves, veins, etc. belonging to the same region, 
and to inflammation, tumours, ete, occurring in it, 

1687 Pil. Trans, XVI. 486 Neither was there any swell- 
ing formed in the Maxillary or Parotide Glandules, 1758 
J. S. Le Dran’s Observ. Surg. (1771) 10 The Parotide is not 

a single Gland. 1807-26 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. iv. 
fed. 5) 311 The parotid duct passes beneath the integuments 
of the cheek over the masseter muscle. 1877 Koprris 
Handbk, Med. (ed. 3) 1. 178 Mumps is chiefly characterized 
anatomically by inflammation of one or both parotid glands. 
1878 Kixczetr Avion. Chet. 53 Parotid saliva is alkaline 
and viscous, , 

B. sb. 1. Auat. and Zoo/. The parotid gland. 
1770 I. Percivat “ss. (1777) I. 383 Indurated parotids, 

and deafness have ensued. 1841-71 I. R. Jones. claim, 
Kingd, (ed. 4) 835 ‘Vhe parotids vary principally in their 
proportionate size, 

+2. atk. A parotid trmour. Oés. 

1747 tr. Astruc's Pevers 214 Parotids, which are nothing 
else but tumified lymphatic, not salival glands, situated about 
the neck, ears, etc. ‘These tumours have given occasion to 
two different systems for their explication. 1808 Wed. Fro, 
XEX. 450 We saw some parotids, but almost all werc mortal, 
notwithstanding the stimulating topicks. ' 

So Parotide‘al, Parotide‘an acs. =PAKOTID a. ; 

|| Parotidi-tis [sce -1T1s] =P anoritis. 
_ 1831 R. Knox Cloguct's Anat. 99 The breadth of the face 
is..limited on each side by the parotideal edge of the in- 
ferior maxillary bone. 184z E. Wi.son Anat, Wade 1. 
(ed. 2)275 The Parotidean Arteries arc 4 or 5 large branches 
-. given off from the external carotid. 1878 T. Bevanr 
Pract. Surg. 1. 520 Parotiditis, or ‘Mumps’, is a siniple, 
although an infectious disease, 

|| Parotis (pardutis); usually in pl. parotides 
(parovtidiz). [L., a. Gr. mapwris, mapwrid-, f, 
mnp(a- Pana-1 1 beside + ots, wr- ear; sce -1D.] 

1. The parotid gland. 

1615 H. Crooxr Body of an 823 Vnder the eares and 
behind them there are many glandules called Parotides. 
19747 tr. Astruc’s Fevers 246 When the parotis hegins to 
suppurate, let the suppuration continue for some time. 

+2. A parotid tumour. Ods. 

1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2\, Parotides,.. also a 
preternatural Swelling of those Glandules.  17z0 Quincy tr. 
/lodges' Lotmologia 148 Deafness joined with Drowsiness 
were signs the Parotides would soon appear. 1813 ‘T. 
Ibuspy tr. Lucretius 11. 25 (Jod.) The hard dry parotides 
induced mortification. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lev., Parotis, .. Also, 
an_old term for a swelling of the parotid gland. : 

Parotitis (pxrotaitis). atk.  [irreg. for 

ParotipiTI1s, f. prec.: sec -1T1s.} Inflammation of 
the parotid gland, or of neighbouring structures ; 
usually constituting the disease called muaxzrps. 
Ifence Parotitic (-titik) @., pertaining to or 
affected with parotitis. 
_ 1822 Goon Study Med, V1. 337 In advanced life parotitis 
45 sometimes apt to run into a chronic form. 1857 Mayni 
Expos. Lex., Parotitic. 1880 J. W. Lecce Bile 469 Such 
symptoms as..a parotitis, and injection of the conjunctiva. 
1897 Adlbntt's Syst. Aled. U1}. 338 Vhough it [i.e Mumps] 
is called Parotitis, the other salivary glands as well as the 
parotid are usually affected. 

Parotoid .pardtoid), a. (sb.) Zool. [irreg. f. 
PaRoris + -o1p.} Applied to certain glands of 
the skin forming warty cxcrescences near the ears 
in some batrachians, as toads. Also as sd. 

1873 Mivart Elem. Anat. xii, 488 The so-called ‘ parotoid' 
alands, as in the common Toad. 18 § Huxcey in A£ucyct. 

Brit. 1. 762/1 In many Anura and Urodela these glandular 
structures attain a greater complication of structure,.. and 
constitute what are termed the ‘parotoid’ glands. 

Parott.e, Parour, obs. ff, Parrot, PARURE. 
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Parous (pz'ras), @. Obstet. Wed. [f. L. element 
-far-us bearing; seenext. Cf. Parity.) Having 
brought forth offspring. 

1898 G. E, Herman Dis. Women ix. 87 In text-books of 
anatomy it is stated that the parous uterus is normally 
larger than the virgin uterus, 

-parous, suffix, f. 1..-partus bearing, producing 
(belonging to far-cre to produce, bring forth; in 
Ir. -fare) + -oUs, as in ovtf~arus oviparous, vivl- 
/arus viviparous; so in numerous later and modern 
formations, as albuminiparous, diparous, crint- 
parous, larviparous, niultiparous, uniparous, etc. 


| Parovarium (pzrovéeridm). Anat. [f. 
Par(a-1 1 + Ovarius.] <A remnant of the Wolf- 
fian body in the female, consisting of a group of 
closed tubules lying between the ovary and the 
Fallopian tube; corresponding to the epididymis 
in the male. (Also called organ of Rosenmiiller.) 

1859 Topp Cycl. Anat. V.94/1 The parovarium is formed 
out of the Wolffian body. 1872 [see ParoorHoron]. 1888 
Rotteston & Jackson Ami. Life 426 "Vhe anterior 
portion of the mesonephros is in this case converted into 
epididymis in the male, parovarium in the female. f 

50 Parova‘rian a., pertaining to the parovarium, 

1878 ‘I’. Brvant Pract. Surg. (1879) 11, 269 The majority 
of the pure unilocular cysts are broad ligament cysts or 
parovarian, 1897 lf/dutd's Syst. Med. V1. 585 Vhe variety 
of tumour most likely to be mistaken for free fluid in the 
peritoneum is the parovarian cyst. /did¢, EV. 432 Ascitis or 
parovarian cystoma, 

Parowre, obs. form of Parure. 

Paroxysm (pz'rjksiz’m). Also -isme, 
-ysme, -im(e,7-8-ism. [a. F. paroxysme(16the.), 
carlier feroxime (13-14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. 
med.L. Paroxysmius irritation, exasperation, a. Gr. 
napofvapos, f. napofvvew to goad, exasperate, irri- 
tate, f. map(a- Para-1 1 + d€vv-ev to sharpen, goad, 
rendcr acute. In 16th c, used in Greek or L. form.] 

1. ath. An increase of the acuteness or scverity 
of a disease, usually recurring periodically in its 
course ; a violent temporary access of disease; a fit. 

(1577 Frampton Joyfulf Newes 1. 86 When thei bee in 
their traunce, or Jaro.r/smos the sinoke of it maketh theim to 
awake.] 1604 Tito. Wricut /assfons v. § 2.161 When the 
paroxime was vpon thein. 1605 I, Jonson Volpone in. v, 
Againe, I feare a Paroxisme. 1654 WititLtock Zoo. omia 83 Nf 
they can..go but so far, as to call the fit of an Ague, a 
Paro.xcysme,..my admiring Patient taketh him to be a great 
Schollard. 1706 F. FULLER Wed, Gyan. (1711) 34 ‘They may 
give wonderful Relief inthe Paroxism. 1802 Ved, Jrad. VIL. 
409 Inthe course of the paroxysm she felt great aversion 
to water. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. (ed. 6) 16 ‘The 
period in which the symptoms makc their appearance is 
called the paroxysm or attack. 

2. A violent access of action or emotion; a fit, 
convulsion (e.g. of laughtcr, excitement, rage, 
terror, etc.; also said of physical processes, as 
earthquakes or volcanic eruptions). 

1641 Mitton Weform. 1. Wks, (1851) 30, F will not run into 
a paroxism of citations again on this point, 1762 STERNE 
Tr, Shandy VI. xxiii, In one or two of the more violent 
paroxysms of the siege, 1839 Jamis Louis V/V, 1V. 42 He 
was cast into paroxysmis of rage and despair which were 
frightful to behold. 1869 Putcuirs Jesus. iii, 48 In this 
violent paroxysm the whole top of the mountain js believed 
to have been swept away. 

b. (Without /.) The extreme height or violencc, 
the acute stage (of any action, etc.). Now rare. 

1650 Furcer /’rsgah w. v.84 And four-score [Years]. .in 
the Paroxysme of their ] Egyptian] bondage. 1693 R. Frem- 
inG Disc, Earthquakes 110 By a falling down of the greatest 
Darkness, he brings their case to some higher Paroxism, 
1821 J. Q. Apams in Davies AM/efr. Syst. i. (4871) 145 At the 
very moment of fanatical paroxysm of the French revolution. 

ce. Violent or convulsive (physical) action. 

1893 A. W. Momeriz in J. H. Barrows |World's Part. 
Yelig. 1,271 It is manifest that the species themselves .. 
have been created not by paroxysm but by evolution, 

+3. A violent outburst; an open quarrel. Qdés. 

1650 Futter /isgad iv. i. 13 The greatest contention 
happening here, was that Paroxysme betwixt Paul and 
Barnabas. 1655 — CA, //ist.u. ii, § 88 he paroxisme con- 
tinned and encreased betwixt the Scotish Bishops .. and 
such who celebrated Easter after the Roman rite. 1702 C. 
MATHER Magu. Chr. mt. 1 iii, (1852) 372 The misunder- 
standing did procced so far as to produce a paroxisin. 

Paroxysmal (perksizmal), a. [f. pree. + 
-AL.] Pertaining to or of the nature of a paroxysm; 
marked by paroxysms; violent, convulsive. 

1651 Biccs Mew Disp. 144 The cruel Tertian did not for- 
get to keep its paroxysmal course and return, 1812 SHELLEY 
34. drayne x. Pr. Wks. 1888 1, 200 In a pro frenzy 
of contending passions. 1866 A, Fiaxt Princ. Med, (1880) 
253 Asthma is essentially a paroxysmal disease. 1878 Dbavnr 
Purit. Rev. 483 A risk of their being elected in some 
paroxysmal mood of fecling. . 

b. spec. in Geol. Of or pertaining to a violent 
natural convulsion; sometimes = CATASTROPHIC, 
Caractysmic. (In quot. 1877, Holding the theory 
of paroxysmal or catastrophic changes.) 

1830 Lyett Princ. Geol. }. 463 Paroxysmal convulsions 
are usually followed by long periods of tranquillity. 1841 
Trimmer Pract. Geot. 469 ‘These paroxysmal disturbances 
which have hitherto occurred at intervals from the remotest 
geological periods, may be renewed. 1877 A. H. Grern 
Piys, Geal, xi. § 4. 524 The Paroxysmal School of Geolo- 
Zists. 1882 J. Geikie in Vature XXVII. 44/2 We have had 
experience of paroxysmal changes of level. 
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Hence Parexy‘smalist Geo/, = PAROXYSMIST; 
Paroxy’smally adv., in a paroxysmal way, by or 
in paroxysms or fits, 

1833 Lyete Princ. Geol. IIT. 149 A Hine of shoals, there- 
fore, or reefs, consisting of shattered and dislocated rocks,.. 
ought first to have been pointed out by the paroxysimalist. 
1859 Semece Diphtheria 85 ‘Vhe hemorrhage. .is suspended 
and paroxysmally renewed, 

Paroxysmic (pergksi:zmik), a. rare. [f. as 
ptec. + -1c.} = ParoXysmaL, 

18so Kincstev .f/¢, Locke xv. (1874) 130 They fancy that 
they honour inspiration by supposing it to be only extra- 
ordinary and paroxysmic. 1889 A. W. ‘Vourcer in Chicayo 
-idvance 7 Feb. 114 The slender figure writhed with the 
paroxysmic effort (of coughing). 

Paroxysmist (px‘rksizmtst). Gco/. [f. as 
prec.+-IST.] One who attributes certain pheno- 
mena to paroxysms or sudden and violent natural 
convulsions ; a catastrophist. 

1865 Lusnock Preh. Times xi. 357 The argument of the 
Puroxysinist would probably be sometbing like the following, 

Paroxytone (pirgksitoun), 2. and sb. Granz., 
chiefly Gr. Gram. [ad.mod.L. paroxytou-us, a. 
Gr, mapofvrov-os, f, map(a- beside, past + dgvrovos 
Oxytoxk. In F. faroxyton (1570 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] a. adj. Ilaving an acute accent on the 
last syllable but one. b. sb. A word so accented. 

1764 (V. Primatr Accents redivivé 106 The lonians.. 
when they turned proparoxytone nonns of the second de- 
clension in ea into ey, at the same time they made them 
paroxytones. 1881 CHANDLER Greek Accent, (ed. 2) 2 A 
word with the acute on the last syllable is called Oxytone; 
on the penultimate, Paroxytone. ; ; 

Hence Paroxytonic (-tgnik) @., characterized by 
paroxytone accent or strcss; Paro xytone, Par- 
o xytonize v/s. toaccent onthe penultimate syllable. 

1887 A. Moret-Fatio in Lucycl. Brit, XX11. 349/2 As 
regards the tonic accent and the treatment of the vowels 
which come after it, Castilian may be said to be essentially 
a paroxytonic language, though it does not altogether 
tefiise proparoxytonic accentuation, 1890 Cent, Dict., 
Paroxytone vb, 

Paroyall, obs. form of Pair-RoyAL, 

Parpal, perpal. Sc. In mod. Sc. pairple. 
(app. var. of Parven.] In full parfal wall, parti- 
tion-wall, partition, Hencc Parpalling. 

c1470 Henrvson Mor. Fab. Town & C. Alonse xxvii, 
I thank yone courtyne and yone perpall (z.7. parpane} wall 
Of my defence now fra yone crewell beist. /drd. xxvi, 
Vp in haist bebind ane parpaling (3/88. parraling, perr- 
ect. 1621 parpelling] Scho clam sa hie. 1658 Acts Counce 
Fidin. (J&\mn.), ‘the counsellors. .did..give order to the Dean 
of Guild to big within the said church (St. Giles's] parpall 
walls of stone. 18 . JAmirson, /'erfle, a wooden partition. 
Mad, Sc. (Roxb.), Ye can hear the mice ahint the pairple. 

Parpen, parpend, parpent (pi-1pén, -énd, 
-ént). Forms; 5-8 perpend, (5 perpoynt), 6-8 
parpen, (parpin(e, 6-9 parpan(e, 9 parpoint), 
6 9 perpen, (7-8 perpin, 7-9 perpent, 9 per- 
peyn). [a. OF. parpatu (1304-1450 in Godef.), 
perpain (1306), parpin (1394), farpan (1498), 
parpoiu (16the.), ferpin \Cotgr. 1611), mod}. 
parpaing (Littré), in med.L. parpanius (1402 in 
Littré), Of doubthtl origin (see Note below); 
hence the etymological spclling ts unsettled. In 
OFr. the word was uscd as an adj. with fem. 
furpaigne, -pague, -peigne, also cllipt. as sb. (for 
pierre parpetgie): sce also farpine in Littré ] 

1. In Masonry, A stone whtch passcs through 
a wall from side to side, havtng two smooth vertical 
faces ; a stone squarcd or dressed for thts purpose. 
In quot. 1579-So, perh. adj. ‘ with perpendicular 
facesie 

1429 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 1k. 445 Pro 
xxxlij ped’ de perpoynt’ xvij%. 1579-80 Nortu /lu/arch 
(1676) 88 The pillars of this temple are cut out of a quarry 
of marble called pentlike marble, and they were squared 
parpine, as thick as long. 1688 R. HocmeE Armoury mi.121/1 
Perfin, are less than the size of Ashlers. Asé&ler, is a 
Stone a Yard long, and 8,9, or 10 inches square. 1712 J. 
Janes tr. Le Blomdl's Gardening 208 Lay here and there 
Stones that reach the whole Thickness of the Wall, that is 
to say, such as make the Surface on both Sides, which 
Workmen call Makinga Parpin. 1890 7'ad/e¢ 28 Jnne 1026 
The church is..built of brick-faced Yorkshire parpoints. 

2. Short for par feu-wall: A wall built of parpens; 
a partition-wall. Also jig. 

1591 Bruce Serv. Eviijb, Sinne..casteth a balk and a 
mist betuixt the sight of God and vs; and therefore the 
Prophet calleth it a parpane, /4/d. T vb, Gif thon build vp 
an perpen of thineawin making betuixt thee and hin. 1624 
— in Serm., etc, (Wodrow Soc.) 19, Phat I should take the full 
burden upon nie, until this parpan was demolished. 1825 
Jamirson s. v., 2 The parapet of a bridge is called a farpane, 
or parpane-wa’, Aberd. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Par- 
font, a thin wal, the stones of which are built on the edge. 
/bid , The parapet of a bridge is called in Scotland, Jarpane, 
which, in general, consists of a single stone in width. 

3. attrib. and Comb.: parpen ashlar, stone, work, 
€1429 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 11. 445, IXxxij 
et di’ fott of *perpendaschler vj4. 1756 /%2. 529 Vhe ashler 
under the Plinth of the Ballustrade..is parpin avbler. 1781 
J. Woop Cottages (1306) 8 ‘The freestone 1s sawed out with 
”& common hand-saw into what is called perpen-ashlar, that 
is, stone of four, six, eight or ten inches thick. 1721 Batty, 
*Perfend-stone (among Builders) a_ stone fitted to the 
‘Thickness of a wall, so as to sbew its smoothed ends on 
both sides. 1845 Parker Gloss. .4rchit. (ed. 4), Perpent- 
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stove .., a large stone reaching through a wall so as to 
appear on both sides of it; the same a> what is now usually 
called a bonder, bond-stone, or tbrough, except that there 
are often used in rough-walling, while the term perpent- 
stone appears to lave been applied to squared stones, or 
ashlar ;..in Gloucestershire, ashlar thick enoush to reach 
entirely throuzlza wall, and shew a fair face on both sides, 
is called Parping ashlar. 1600 HoLtann Livy X Liv, xi. 1177 
A new wall, not built to the thickenesse of the old, but with 
*perpend worke, laid with one course of bricke and no more, 
b. Parpen wall, a thin wall built of parpen 
stones or of single bricks, as commonly in interior 
partition-walls; hence, a thin partition-wall of any 
kind ; also locally, a parapet wall, as of a bridge. 

1554-5 Burgh Ree. Edinb. (1871) 1. 297 Ane hraid daill 
to be ane porpen-wall to the litill hous of the portell in the 
counsall-hous. 1683 R. HoLmr Armoury 1.457/1 A perpin 
wall, is a Single stone wall. 31720 Woprow Li KR. Brice 
in B.'s Serm., etc. \Wodr, Soc.) 80 The King..d scharged the 
taking down ofa parpan wall inthe Great Kirk, to enlarge the 
East Kirk. 1869 G. E.Street in Archzvol. Caut. 111. 126 
The altar set on a foot pace about three feet from the east 
wall, witb a low stone perpeyn wall at its back. 1903 J. ‘I. 
Fow er in Rites of Durham (Surtees) 195 At Rievaulx the 
five eastern altars were divided by perpent walls of stone. 

(Note. For the derivation of the French word, M. Antoine 
Thomas suggested in Romania XXVI. 437, 442 a L. type 
*herpiginem (f. L. per turough + radical of com-paginem, 
prvpaginen), with the notion of ‘something fastened or 
driven through’. M. Gaston Paris, #éc¢. XXVII. 481, 
indicated some difficulties in this,a d suggested a popular 
L, *perfendium, related to perpendiculum, referring to the 
smooth vertical faces of the parpend stone. He admitted 
however the difficulty of thus accounting for the corresp. 
Sicilian Jarpagnu, Engadine parpana, and Sp. perpiaio, 
unless these are more or less altered adaptations of the Fr. 
word. ] 

Parpetrat, etc., obs. f. PERPETRATE, etc. 

Parquet (patkett, I! parke), sé. [a. (in specific 
senses) F. Zargzct, OF. parchet (14th c.) a small 
compartment, part cf a park, theatre, court, etc., 
wooden flooring; dim. of fare PaRk: see -ET.] 

1. A flooring; sfec. a wooden flooriug composed 
of pieces of wood, olten of different kinds, arranged 
in a pattern; a flooring of parqu:try. 

1816 Tincry Painter & Varnisher's Guide (ed. 2) 384 Dis- 
temper for parquets, or floors of inlaid work. /éd., The 
name of parquets is given to boards of fir intersected by 
pieces of walnut-tree, or disposed in compartments of which 
the walnut-tree forms the frame or border. 1832 tr. Zour 
Germ, Prince 1. xiii. 254 The large blocks of wood on the 
fire; the tile parquet,—all recall vividly to my mind that I 
am in Frauce,and notin England. 1857 ‘ Ouipa’ C. Castle- 
maine (1879) 10 None such as these could cross the inlaid 
oak parquet of Lilliesford. 

2. (Also erroneously parquette.) Part of the 
auditorium ofa theatre, the front part of the ground- 
floor nearest the orchestra, or sometimes the whole 
of it. Chiefly ZS. 

1848 W. Irvine Life & Left. (1864) 1V. 34 Ladies..with 
their gay dresses, make what is tbe parquette in other 
theatres look like a bed of flowers. 1883 M. Scuuy.er in 
Harper's Mag. Nov. 880/1 No actual hardship is attached 
toaseat Inthe parquet. /d/d. 884/2 The partition which 
runs from the fluor of tbe parquette to the floor of the gallery 
is of fire-proof blocks. 1896 Daz News 10 Feb. 6/6 In 
New York the stalls occupy the whole of the parquet. 

|| 3. In France, etc.: The branch of the adminis- 
tration of the law concerned w th the prevention, 
investigation, and punishment of crime. 

1892 Pall AfallG. 30 Sept. 6/3 The orgies reported last 
week as having taken place in a Paris restaurant have 
attracted the attention of the parquet. 1902 Lvcycl. Brit. 
XXVII. 289 The bead of the whole Parquet in France is 
the Procureur-Général. 1903 Sfeaker 19 Sept. 556/1 An 
unwise economy in the pay of tbe native Parquet or prose- 
cuting body. z 

4. attrib. and Comb., as parguet-flooring, -work. 

1874 Laoy Herbert tr. Hitbuer’s Ramble u. it, (1878) 245 
‘The lacquered borders of the parquet floor, 1885 Wittis & 
Crari Cambridge 1. 116 A dais in parquet-work for the 
high table. 1899 Ad/butt’s Syst. Med. VU. 5 A polisher of 
parquet-fluoring. xgox West. Gaz. 14 Mar. 4/2 Scottish 
tweeds are some of the herring-bone pattern ;.. others, again, 
what is called ‘ parquet ’, imitating a parquet flooring. 

Parquet (pa‘ikét, | parke),2. [a. F. pargeeter 
(1382 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. pargzzet: see prec. | 

trans. To provide (a room) with a floor of 
parquet-work ; to construct (a flooring) of par- 
quetry ; to make of inlaid wood-work. 

1678 Eve.ryn Diary 23 Aug., The roomes are wain- 
scotted, and some of them parquetted with cedar, yew, 
cypresse, &c. 1855 J.C. Bettew 2 own! Tenrpest 1. 58 Vhe 
flooring was parqueted very curiously, ai.d so highly 
polished, that .. it was as unsafe as ice. 1873 M. Cottins 
Sguire Silchester V1. xxii. 239 From the parqueted floor to 
the open oaken-raftered roof. 

b. To turn into, or make like, a parquet floor. 

1875 R. F. Burton Gorilla L. (1876) Il. 277 We ascended 
a path greasy with drizzle, parquetted by negro feet. 

Parquetage (patketedz). [a. F. parguetage 
(1676 in Hatz.- Darm.) flooring, wooden mosaic, f. 
parqueler: see prec. and -AGE.] = PARQUETRY. 

1845 Ar/-Union Frul. June 169 Twelve different patterns 
of parquetage, or inlaid wood flooring. 1847 d/ustr. Lond. 
News 11 Sept. 170/2 Carved oak, stained glass, parquetage. 

Parquetry (pacaketri). Also || parqueterie 
(parketrz). [a. F. pargeeterie (1835 in Dict. Acad.), 
{, parquet: see -ERY1.] Inlaid work of wood, in 
which a pattern is formed by different kinds of 


wood; esp. in flooring; cf. PARQUET sé. 1. 
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1842 Francis Dict. Arts, Parquetry. 1877 Gd. Words 
XVIII. 19/1 The floors are in parqueterie. 1879 Cassell's 
fecha. £duc. ut. 184/2 Parquetry is a beautiful species of 
flooring, consi,iing of various patterns formed of different 
wouds, 163 J. Payn YAtcker than | ater xx, The floor.. 
left a free opportunity for parquetry round its margin. 

attrib, 1-83 Jimes 19 Nov. 4 ‘ihe floor..is..a parquetry 
floor. 1895 Daily News 1o May 9/2 A Louis XVL. par- 
qucterte secretaire of tul_p and rosewood. 

Pazr!, par ()-41). [app. of Scottish origin; 
deiivation unkuown. ] 

1. A young salmon bcfore it becomes a smolt; 
distinguished by the parallel transverse bands on 
its side; = BRANTLING sd, 2. 

Formerly supposed to be a distinct species. 

1715-22 Pennecuix Deser, Tweedale Wks. (1815) 107 Salmo 
salmulus, Samlet, or Par. @1771 Smowtett Ovie to Leven- 
Water, The scaly brood In inyrads cleave thy crystal flood ; 
--The salmon, monarch of the tide, The qkics pike, intent 
on war; Thesilverecland motled par. 18zoScotr 1 dd0éxxiv, 
Par, wich sone suppose infant salmon. 1827 — Fr24.9 May, 
Warm dispute whether par are or are not salmontrout, 1844 
Zovlosist II. 527 note, Grandling-trout, fingerling, par, smolt, 
&c. all denote t!.e same fish. 1862 Act 25 & 26 Vict. c. 97 
§ 2 ‘Salmon’ shall..include..bull trout smolts, parr, and 
any other migratory fish of the salinon kind. 1868 Prarp 
I ater-Jarm, x. 103 ‘he ova deposited in our boxes have 
long since become parr. 

2. A young coal-fish or black cod, less than 
a year old (see BILLET); a sillock. /ocal. 

1769 Pennant Brit. Zool. 111.153 Coal fish, The fry.. 
are called at Scarborough Pasvs, and when a year old, 
iliets. About nine or ten years ago such a glut of Parrs 
visited that part, that for several weeks it was impossible to 
dip a pail into the sea witbout taking some. 1832 J. Coe 
Scarborough (utde 108 ‘The principal fish brought to Scar- 
borough for sale are..herrin,s, whiting, parr, billits, colefish. 

3. attrib, and Comb., as parr-fishing; Ya.r- 

marks, the dark transverse bands which charac- 
terize the salmon in the parr stage; parr-tail, an 
artificial fly used in salmon fishing, 
Fs mad Daily News 9 July 5/3 What better means of diminisb- 
ing the population of salmon can be invented than free *parr- 
fishing? 1867 F. Francis Angling ix. (1880) 305 With 
bands or marks on the sides known as *parr-marks. 1866 
Cricuton Kamble in Arcades 129 Though we spun the 
*parr-tail assidnously we did not succeed in moving one 
{salmon}, 1867 F. Francis Angling v. (1880) 294. 

Parc’, dal. Also parr>, par. (See quot.) 

_ 1847 HaLuiwect, Parre,a young leveret (Devon). [Thence 
in WEBSTER, etc.] 

Parrachite, -chito: see PARAKEET. Parrah: 
sce Para, Eastern coin. Parrail(le, var. PAREL, 

Parrakeet, -Ket, variants of PARAKEET. 

+Parraketism. O¢s. nonce-wad. [f. prec. + 
-sM.}] Acting like a parrot, i.e. speaking without 
understanding what one says. 

1658 Harrincton Prerog. Pop. Govt. Wks. (1700) 254 Did 
you ever hear such a Parraketism? for to speak a word 
witbout understanding tbe sense of it, is like a Parrat. 

Parral, Parraling, var. PARREL, PARELLING, 

Parrall, obs. f. Parte, Parot. Parramatta: 
see PARAMATTA. Parraquito: see PARAKEET. 

+ Par-rational, a. zonce-wd. Obs. [f. L. par 
equal (see Pak 54.1) + Rationau.] Equally 
tational or reasonable. 

1647 Warp Sim. Cobler 50, I know no difference in these 
Essential!ls, between Monarchies, Aristocracies, or Democra- 
cies; the rule will bee found par-rationall say Schoolmen 
and Pretorians what they will. 

Parrator, obs. f. Pariror. Parre: see Parr, 
Par v.', Parr ?. Parrear, obs. f. PARIAH. 

Parree, Parreiall, obs. ff. Parry, Pamr-RoyAL. 

Parrel, parral (pz'rél), 56. Maz. Forms: 
5 perell, 6 parle, 7 parel, parrell, (8 pareil), 7- 
parrel,g parral. [app. the same word as PAREL 
sh, Cf. Or. parail rigging (1345 in Godef.).] 
A band of rope, chain, or iron collar by which 
the middle of a yard is fastened to a mast. 

1483 Naval Accts. Hen. VII (1896) 37 Layners for tbe truss 
perell. rg9x Percivatt Sf, Dict., Racamenta, the parle of a 
ships yard, .dfdustre. 1627 Cart. Smith Seaman'sGram,v. 20 
Parrels are little round Balls called Trncks,and little peeces 
of wood called rib., and ropes wbicb doe incircle the Masts, 
and so made fast to the Yards, that the Yards may slip vp 
and downe easily vpon the Masts. 1720 De For Cafv. 
Singleton xi, (1840) 192 The pareil of the mizen topsail yard 
.. giving way. 1764 Veitcu in Phil. Trans. LIV. 286 From 
the parrel of the main-yard down to the Bee deck of the 
ship. /d2¢. 288. 1867 Smvtu Sazlor's Word-bh. 518 Parrals, 
or /’arrels. Those bands of rope, or sometimes iron collars, 
by which tbe centres of yards are fastened at the slings to 
the masts, so as to slide up and down freely, 

b. Comb., as purrel-lashing, -rope, -truck, 

igi W. SutHERLAND Shifpbuild. Assist. 142 Parrel Rope, 
as big as the Pendants of the Brace. 1867 SmyTH Sazéor's 
Word bk., Parrel-rope. 1875 Knicut Dict, Mech. s.v., 
aol aaah .. has strung upon it parral-trucks, that is, small 
wooden globes to prevent friction. .in hoisting or lowering. 

Hence Pa‘rrel, parral v., to fasten by means of 
a parrel (in quot. 1894 zr. for reff ). 

¢ 1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 49 The masthead men 
parrel the yard. 1895 Outing (U.S.) Apr. 46/1 Hook them 
ou to the trysail gaff, tbe jaws of which parral on to the mast. 

Parrel(l, Parrer, Parresche, Parret, Par- 
rettor, obs. ff. PABEL, Perit, PARURE, PaRIsu, 
Parrot, PARITOR. 

(Parrett, copyist’s error for Jarrell: see PAREL, 

1546 in /uv. Ch. Goods Vorksh. etc. (Surtees) 138-9.] 
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|| Parrhesia (par72ia, -risii). Rhet. Also 6 
parresia, parisia; in 7 anglicizd as pa:rrhesy. 
[Late L. parrhésia (Isidore Orig. ii. 20), a. Gr. 
mappyota free-spokenncss, frankness, f. wapa- besidc, 
beyond + f7jots speech.) Frankness or freedom of 
speech. 

1586 A. Day Fug. Secretary u. (1625) 90 Parresia, or 
liberty to speake, when by winnin, of curtesie to our speech 
we seeke to auoide any offence therein, as thus: Pardon if 
I be tedious. 1589 Putrexnam Lag. Pocsie ui, xix. (Arb.) 
234 /arisia, or the Licentious. 31659 Gaupen Tears of Ch. 
m1. iv. 274 An honest and innocent parrhesy, or freedome of 
speaking, such as hecomes the Messenger of heaven. 1678 
Puitwips (ed. 4), Parrhesia, liberty in speakinz ; in Rhetorick 
it is a figure in which we speak boldly, and freely, in things 
displeasing, and obnoxious to envy. 1893 Ch Times 27 Oct. 
10,0, 1..do not the less admire the womanly sweetness and 
beauty of characters like Perdita and Miranda because of 
their occasional parrhesia. 

Farrhesiastic (j arisiz'stik), a. vare, fad. 
Gr. wappyovactin-és free-spoken, f. nappyocact-ys 
(L. parrhestastés), ult. f, mappnoia: see prec.) Bold 
and open in spcech; frec-spoken, outspoken. 

1835 Wuatery Commpl.-Bk. (1864) 120 The supposed 
superiority of wisdom attributed to cautious, reserved... 
characters, as compared with the more open, unreserved, 
energetic and parrhesiastic. 

Parriah, -iar, -ier, obs. ff. PartaH. Parrial, 
-all, Parriche, obs. ff. PAtR-RvYAL, PaRisn. 

Parricidal (pzrisaidal), a. [ad L. parric?- 
délis: cf. obs. F. parric¢dal (16th c. in Godef.), 
f. parvicida PaRRIcIpE!.] Of, pertaining to, of 
the nature of a parricide; guilty of parricide. 

1627 May Lucan vi. N vj, On brotbers, and on fathers 
empty bedds The killers lay their parricidall beads. 1850 
Bracke Aeschylus 11. 194 The parricidal Oedipus. 1867 
Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 1. v. 270 Swegen's parricidal 
war with his father. f 5 

Hence Parrici‘dally adv., in a parricidal manner. 

1856 Miss Munock ¥. //alifax xxiv, Dust of the dead ages 
. never paniicidally prufaned by us the living age. 

Parricide! (pz issid). Also 6-8 pari-, (6 
para-, 7 parra-). f[a. F. parrictde (13th c. in 
Tatz.-Darm.),ad. L. farricida, paricida, ol doubtful 
derivation; by Quintilian thought to be fur *at7t- 
cida, {. patr-em father: see -CIDE1. Scealso PATRI- 
CIDE.] One who murders his father or either 
parent, or other near relative; also, the murderer 
of any one whose person is considered specially 
sacred as being the ruler of the country or in some 
position of trust; one guilty of the crime of parri- 
cide: see next; ¢vazzsf. one who commits the crime 


of treason against his country. 

1554 W. Prat Africav.G iv, They haue asharpe punisbe- 
ment for the paradices {sic] and mansleers. 1555 EoeN 
Decades 270 The Romans were accustomed to sowe paricides 
in sackes. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Conn. 64 b, Luther .. 
exhorteth all men that they would come to destroye these 
wycked theves and paracides. 1563 Foxe A. & AZ. (1583) 
7355/2 ‘Vhus was Solyman murderer & parricide of bys owne 
sonnes. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 812 Parricides, 
which slew their Parents, or whicb slew their wives or 
children. 1633 T. Apams £xA. 2 Peter i. 5 If a woman 
murder ber husband, sbe is judged by the civil law a parri- 
cide. 1638 R_ Baker tr. Balzac’s Lett. (vol. IN) 170 They 
lend tbe Spaniard their blood, and tbeir hearts, to make a 
slave of their country, and are parricides of their Mother. 
1644-58 CLEAVELAND Get. Poems (1677) 171 My Compassion 
to my Country must not make mea Parricide to my Prince. 
1696 Prior Cupid Alistaken 11 Parricide} Like Nero, thou 
hastslainthy mother, 1703 Rowe Fair Penit. v. i. 1810 This 
Paricide.. Shortens her Father’s Age, and cuts him off. 1853 
Merivace Rom. Ref. i.11867) 5 Should a victorious general 
dare to turn bis armsagainst his own country, where was the 
nation which should rise and overwhelm tbe parricide ? 

b. attrib. or as adj. = PARRICIDAL. 

1686 tr. Chardin's Trav. Persia 58 Persons that had.. 
dipp'd their Parricide Hands in his Blood. 1796 Anwa 
Sewarp Lett. (1811) TV. 295 To exalt the Frencb character, 
and, witb parricide impulse, to depreciate that of England ? 


Parricide2. Also 7-8 pari-. [a. F. par- 
victde (15th c. in Littré), ad. L. parricidium: see 
piec. and -cIDE 2.] The murder of a father, 
parent, near relative, ruler, etc.; the crime of 
a parricide: see prec. ; ¢vasf. the crime of treason 


against one’s country. 

Parricida and parricidium had already in Latin a very 
wide application, including all uses found in English. In 
Codes in which distinctions are or were made between 
different kinds of murder, Jarvicide, besides meaning the 
murder of parents and near relatives, has bren variously 
extended; English Common Law <istingui hes ‘in no respect 
between the crime of parricide or that of killing a husband, 
wife, or master, and the crime of simple murder * (Wharton 
Law Lex. 1848). E 

1s7o T. Norton tr. Mowel's Catech. (1853) 132 If it be 
for every private man. .parricide to kill his private parents. 
1654 R. Coprincton tr. /ustine xxxu. 405 The Father being 
compelled to parricide, did make sad all tbe Court witb the 
execution of his Son. @ 1674 CLarENDON //sé. Red, x1. 
§ 244 This unparalleled murder and parricide was committed 
upon the 3oth of January. 1782 Cowrer Let. to F. Newton 
Wks, 1837 XV. 126 The Americans..seem to me to have 
incurred tbe guilt of parricide, by renouncing their parent, 
by making her ruin their favourite object, 1866 R. Lowe Sf. 
Keform.31 May (1867) 212 To precipitate a decision. .is parri- 
cide in tbe case of the Constitution, which is the life and soul 
of this great nation. 1879 Froupe Casar viii. 87 Tbey denied 
that tbey had themselves killed Sextus Roscius. They said 
tbe son had done it, and they charged him with parricide. 


PARRICIDED. 


b. attrib, or as adj, = PARRICIDAL. 

1806 JEFFERSON J4/rit. (ed. Ford) VIII. 473 Persons who 
may rej-ct..parricide propositions. — a 

Hence Pa-rricided f//. a., killed by parricide. 

1858 Cartyce Freak. Gt. u. ix. (1872) 1.106 The parricided 
Albert's son. ee 

+ Parrici-dial, z. Ods. [ad. L. parricidial-is, 
{. parricidium PARRICIDE?: see -aL. Cf. obs. F. 
parrictdial (¢ 1600 in Godef.).] Of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of parricide ; parricidal. 

1598 Syi.vestER Du Sartas u.i. ui. Furies 797 Who..in 
all humane lives In cold bloud bath their parricidiall knives, 
a 1656 UssHer Ann. (1058) 337 Partly by parricidial acts com- 
mitted in his own family. 1€92 WasiixcTox tr. J. téton's 
Def, Pop. (1851) Pref. 9 “The news of Salmasius Parricidial 
Barbarisms, | ape: 

+ Parrici-dious, a. Obs. [f. L. parricidt-2m 
PABRICIDE 2 + -oUS.J = PARRICIDAL. 

1609 Br. W. Bartow Ausw. Nameless Cath. 241 The vn- 
gratious and vnuaturall despight of a Parricid‘ous Vsurper. 
(bid. 246 A parricidious Murder. 1779 ist. Alod. Europe 
I. xix. 228 This parricidious Zealot. 1807 J. arrow Colum. 
v. 397 Arrest, my son, thy parricidious hate, 

Parrricidism. rare—'. [See -1sm; cf. /rber- 
tinitsm } The practice of particide. 

1797 W. Tayor in Monthly Rev. XXIV. 193 An inflexible 
and severe magistrate, accused of incest and parricidism. 

+ Parricidous, a. Obs. rare—'. [f. ParriciDE 
+ -0us.] = Panriiomrious. (Perh. a misprint.) 

1646 Sta T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ut. xvi. 143 The men of 
Melita when they saw a viper upon the hand of Paul, said 
.. the parricidous animall and punishment of Murtherers 
is upon him. 

+ Parricidy. 0Oés. In 6 paracidie, 7 pari-. 
[ad. L. parricidt-um; cf. homicidy.] =PAaRRICIDE?. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Cont. 339 For committing Para- 
-idie, that is to wit, for poysoning thy Mother and a Nephew 
of thine. 1602 Warner Alb, Fung. x. liv. (1612) 242 How 
they wrought Paricidie. 1610 Hottanp Camden's Brit. 1. 
113 Aurelius Conanus..defiled with Paricidies or murthers 
of his owne Kinred. 

Parrier (pe'ries). [f. Parry v.1+-eR1.) One 
who parries, 

1809 Rotann Fencing 45 To understand that it is very 
possible to hit these kind of windmill parryers. 

Parrier, obs. form of PartaH. 

Parrish, -en, etc., obs. ff. PARISH, PARISHEN, etc. 

Parritch, Sc. and north. dial. f. Porripce. 

Parritor, -our, obs. forms of Paritor. 

Par-roa3t, v. woncewd. [f. Roast v., after 
PARBOIL 2.) fraus. Yo roast partially. 

1847 De Quixncry in Tast’s Alag. XIV. 576 Martin, the 
man that parboilcd, or par-roasted York Minster. 

Parroche, -in, -yn, obs. ff. PARISH, PARISHEN. 

Parrochite, -ocquet: sce PARAKEET. 

Parrock (pz'rak), 56. Now ehiefly dad. (see 
Papbock). Forms: I pearroc, pear(r)uc, 5 
parrok, 6 -ocke, 6- parrock, (7 parock, diué. 
purrock, 9 da/. parrack, -ick). [OE. pcarroc, 
-ruc mase., corresp. to O1IG. pfarrth, pferrih, 
MIIG. pferrich ‘fencing about, enclosure, enclosed 
space’, mod.Ger. pferch ‘fold (for sheep, etc.)’; 
MLG, ere masc. and neut.; MDu. ferc, parc, 
Du. perk, park neut., ‘pen’, and (after Fr.) ‘ park’ ; 
all pointing back to a eom. WGer. *farruh, -zh. 
Found also in early med.L. as parricus, parcus 
(8th c, in Ripuar. Laws), and in mod. Romanic 
langs.: It. parco, Sp., Pg. pargue, Pr. pargue, 
part, F. parc, whence ME, pave Park, and mod, 
Ger. park, Du. park (in part). Also in Welsh 
parwg from ME, parrock), parc (from Eng.), Gacl. 
paire (fom Eng.), Bret. park (from Fr.). 

The ulterior origin and relations are disputed: see Diez, 
Korting, Kluge, Franck. ‘he OE. and cugnate Ger. forms 
show that the word must have been in WGer. as early as 
the 4th c ‘The oldest sense in OF. and OHG. appears to 
be ‘the enclosing fence or hurdles, ¢/at477’, rather than ‘the 
enclosed space’. Diez and Kérting favour a Romanic 
origin, and possible connexion with L. pa-cére, parcus adj., 
but Darmesteter rejects this, because Prov. Javgue (with 
pargou, pargade, pargagi) requires orig. Jarrfe- not parc-. 
A Celtic origin is out of the question (Lhurneysen); all the 
Celtic forms are late horrowings from Eng. and Fr. It is 
thus not improbable that */arrus:, “parrik, was a dim. of 
a WGer. *parra, OHG. pharra, Ger. pfarre, in an original 
sense ‘circuit, compass, precinct, district ’ (taken in Chris- 
tian times as a convenient equivalent for med... parochia 
parish); cf. mod. dial. Par sd.2 ‘enclosure for beasts’, and 
ME. parren, Par, parr v.! ‘to enclose, confine'’.] 
ves ta A fence, or hurdles, with which a space 
is enclosed. (O.£.) b. An enclosed space of 
ground ; a small enclosure or field, a paddock. 

a7joo Epinal Gloss. 224 (s0 Erf. 224) Catt, yin, pearroc. 
2725 Corpus Gl ss. 486 Clatrum (clathris, pearuc. ¢888 

K. 1rrep Boeth. xviii. §2 On dium lytlum pearroce [L. 
Sacptum, Cuaucer clos, i.e. the earth] be we ar ymbe 
sprazcon lugiab swibe manega deoda, cg18 O.£. Chron. 
an. 918 [Hie] him wid sefuliton .. and bedrifon hie on anne 

pearruc and beszeton hie bar utan. ¢ 1000 /E1.FRic Gloss. in 

Wr.-Wialcker 140/8 Cla’rum, pear-uc. c1000 in Kemble 

Cod. Dipl, V. 277 Dis sindon 8a landgemzro, rest .. on 

Bogel.s pe rruc; of Loceles pearrce. a 1400-50 Alexander 

4702 Pyned par in a parroke inparkid as hestis. 1530 

Pascr. 252/1 Parrocke a lytell parke, parguet, 1582 Sin 

I’, Heneace Let. in Nicolas Life Hatton (1847) 277 To kill 

a doe in the parrock of the great park. 1589 Nasue 

artins Months Minde 4g My parrock of ground..abutting 
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vpon three high waies, wherevpon standeth a Cottage, built 
triangle wise Ji.e. the gibhet at Tyhurn} 1729 VW. Aiding 
Ree. 1X. 107 The paddock or parrock called Butt-paddock. , 
1825 Brockett N.C. Gloss. s.v. Paddock, In Westmorland | 
parruck..is a common naine for an inclosure near a faim- 
house. 1886 Erwortny JV. Som. Word-bk, s.v., Lhey cows 
mus'n hide in the parrick no longer. . : 

2. Asmall apartment or narrow cell ina building ; 


a stall, coop, or pen for animals. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 384 2 Parrok, or cowle, saginarfum, 
..cavea,..pargulus. Ibid, Parrok, or cahan, preteviolum, 
capana, 1818-80 Jamieson, Parroack, Parrok, 1. a small 
inclosure, a litsle aparrment, Dam/r...2. A very straight 
enclosure in which a ewe is confined, that she may take 
with her own lamb, or with that of another when her own 
isdead. Woxd, 

+3. (See quot.) Oés. [Perh. a different word. ] 

ax700 Kennett WS. in Halliwell s.v., When the bayliff or 
beadle of the Lord held a meeting to take an account of 
rents and pannage in the weilds of Kent, such meeting was 
calld a parock. : 

Parrock, v. Oés. exc. dial. [f. prec.] ¢rars. 
To enclose, shut up, confine within narrow limits. 

1377 Lanci. P. Pt. B. xv. 281 Poule prinzus heremita had 
parruked hym-selue, pat no man miz3ie hym se. 1393 /érd. 
C. vu. 144 Ich am ywoned sitte Yparroked in puwes. ¢1440 
Promp. t’arv. 3384/2 Parrokkyn, or speryn in streyte place 
(A. speryn in strey(wly, S. closyn in streythly). 1825-80 
Jamitson s.v., Sheep are said to be parrach’d in a fold, 
when too much crowded. /érd., To parrock a ewe and 
tamb, to confine a strauge lamb with a ewe which is not its 
dam, that the lamb may suck. Aoxd. 1894 Northumbld. 
Gloss., Pairak, parrick, to shut up..in a paddock. 

Hence Pa‘rrozked Zf/. a., shit up, closed. 

e820 Treat. Galaunt 116 in Hazl. F. #. P. TL. 156 For 
all..thy parrocked pouche that thou so fast doest brace. 

Parroket, -quet: see PARAKEET. 

Parroll, obs. form of Parou sé, 

Parrot (px‘rat), sd. Also 6-7 parot, parat, 
6-8 parrat, -et, (6 parrote, -otte, parott(e, 
parate). [Known first ¢ 1525; of uncertain onigin, 
there being no cognate form of the name in other 
langs.; conjectured to be = F. /errot ‘a mans 
proper name, being a diminutive or derivative of 
Pierre’ Peter (Cotgr.): cf. Prerrot, diminutive of 
Pierre, in mod.Fr. a name of the house-sparrow. 

The chief difficulty in this is that the sense ‘ parrot’ is not | 
recorded for F. /‘evvot (although Littré has pévo¢ asa modern 
Fr. familiar name given to the parrot), while /'evrot does not | 
appear as a man's name in 16thc. Eng., so that points of 
contact are wanting. Cf. however the suggested origin of 
Sp. pertco, periguito, under PaRAKEET.] 

is A bird o1 the order Psittac?, or family /’sztta- 
cide, and spec. of the genus Psit/acus ; these are 
scansorial and zygodactyl, and have a short hooked 
bill and naked eere; many of the speeies have very 
beautiful plumage, and some of the tleshy-tongued 
ones can be taught to repeat words and sentences 
with great peifection ; hence, much valued as cage- 
birds, the species most commonly kept being thc 
Grey Parrot (/’s¢ttacus erythacus) of West Africa. 

The order includes many genera and species chiefly in- 
habiting tropical and semi-tropical regions ; a few are found 
in the temperate zones in N. America, Australia, and New 
Zealand. As differentiated from parakeet, ‘parrot’ is ap- 

lied to the moderate-sized and larger species of the order. 

‘arious familie-. genera, and species have distinct names, as 
cockatoo, kea, lory, macaw, etc. 

¢1§2§ SKELTON Sf. Parrot 1 My name is Parrot, a byrd of 
paradyse. @éfd. 9 Parot must haue an alnon or a date. 
fbid, 15 Speke, Parrot, | pray you, full curtesly they say; 
Parrot is a goodly byrd, a prety popagey. 1564-78 BuLLEYN 
Dial. agst. Pest. (1888) 61 Our Parate will saie, Parate is a 
niinion, and beware the Catte, and she will call me Roger 
as plaine as your Maistership. 1581 Ricn /arew., Aditit. 
Prof, Hiijb, Haue you founde your tongue now pretie peate, 
then wee must haue an Alinon for Parrat. 1600 J. Pory tr. 
Leo's Africa Introd. 52 Heere be likewise gray parots. 1601 
Houtano 2/iny I. 146 The Island Gagandus: where they 
began first to haue a sight of the birds called Parats. 1617 
Morysos /f72. 11. 2 Children like Parrats, soone learne 
forraigne languages, and sooner forget the same. 1656 Kart 
Mow. tr. Buealini’s Advts. fr. Parnass. t. x. (1674) 13 
Seeing a beautiful Indian Parret..|he) delighted to hear her 
speak. 1727 Pove 7h. Var. Subj. Swift's Wks. 1755 U1. 1. 
2;0 A very litle wit is valued in a woman, as we are pleased 
with a few words spoken plain bya parrot. 1781 Cowper 
Convers. 7 Words learned by rote a parrot may rehearse. 
1884-5 Stand. Vat. {list, (1888) 1V. 363 The gray parrots, 
forming the family /’stttacide, are few in number and are 
confined to Africa and Madagascar. 

b. A figure of the bird; esp. one used as a 
mark for shooting at; a popinjay. 

1578 T. N. tr. Cong. H7. Juda 198 They will make a Parret 
or Popin Jay of meitall, that his tongue shall shake, and his 
heade move, and his wings flutter. 1662 J. Davies tr. 
Olearius’ Voy. Ambass. 262 You passe through a place ap- 
pointed for tilting..and in the midst, a high Pole for shoot- 
ing atthe wooden Parrat. 

2. Applied contemptuonsly to a person; esp. in 
reference to an unintelligent mechanical repetition 
of spcech, or imitation of the action of others. 

1581 J. Bett Haddon’s Answ, Osor. 1. 107 Speake out 
Parrotte, in what place doth Luther subuerte the dueties of 
vertue? Where doth hee blotte out honesty and godly care- 
fulnesse of good men? 1656 W. D tr. Comenius’ Gate Lat. 
Unt. § :95. 181 ‘l’o make a parrot of a man, a rehearser of 
other men’s sayings. ¢ 180z Mar. Eoceworth Luau ix, 
‘The mere puppets and parrots of fashion. 1837 EMERSON | 


Addr., Amer, Schol, Wks. (Bohn) II, 175 He tends to be- 
come a mere thinker, or, still worse, the parrot of other men’s 
thinking. 


- Should be carefully avoided. 


PARROT. 


3. Sea-parrot. a. The conlterneb or puffin, so 
called on account of the peculiar shape of its bill. 

1694 Acc. Sev. late Voy. 1. 88 Amongst all wel-footed 
Birds,.this hath a peculiar Bill; and because it seem’d to 
those that gave him this Name to he like that of a Parret, 
therefore they called him also a Parret. 1772-84 Cook's 
Voy. (1790) VI. 2126 We saw numbers of sea parrots, and 
small ice-hirds, 1865 Gosse Land §& Sva (1874) 30 These 
are known by the fisnermen as s.a-parrols or coulternebs ; 
but are more generally de=ignated in houks as puffins. 


b. Some kind ol fish: see PARROT-FISH. 

3706 Puitwirs, Sea-Purrct, a Fish that has very sparkling 
and beautiful Eyes, the Balls of which are as clear as 
Crystal [etc } 1&83 Fisheries Exhib Catal. red. 4) 105 Sea 
Wolf..Sea Parrot..Sea Sow, Cock Peddle. .Sea Mouse. 

4. attrib, and Comb., as parrot cage, family, form, 
Species, story, teacher, etc.; of the nature of or 
resembling that of a parrot, esp. with reference to 
the mechanic. repetition of words or phrases in 
the manner of the bird, as parrot-cry, -echo, 
Sacully, fury, -lawyer, -phrase, -player, -prate, 
-prating, leaching, way, -work, etc.; parrot-billed, 
-learnt, -nosed adjs.; parrot-like adj. and adv., 
parrot-wise adv.; parrot-beak =next (@); parrot- 
bill, (2) a New Zealand plant, C#anthus, Kaka- 
bill or Glory pea (Morris Austral Eng.); (6) 
a war-hammer with a point like a beak (Cent. 
Dict.); parrot-bullfinch, an Indian lird of the 
genus faradoxornis; parrot-crossbill, a species 
of crossbill, Loxia pytiopsittacus, having a larger 
bill than the common species; parrot-finch, (a) 
= prec.; (4) one of the /Voce‘de or Weaver-birds, 
Erythrura psittacea, from New Caledonia (L2s¢ 
Anim. Zool. Gard. (1896) 252); parrot-green, 
a yellowish green like the colouring of some 
parrots; parrot mouth, a malformation of a 
horse’s mouth, in which the upper incisors project 
bey ond the lower, so as to prevent grazing; parrot- 
perch = Parrot-Fisu b (Morris Azstral Eng.); 
parrot’s bill, +(«) a form of surgeon’s pincers; 
(6) = parrot-bill (a); parrot’s corn: see quot. ; 
parrots plague, rinderpest, a contagious disease 
to which parrots are subject ; parrot-toed a., in- 
toed, pigeon-toed ; parrot tongue, a tongue like 
that of a parrot; sfec. a dry shrivelled condition of 
the human tongue in typhus, etc.; parrot tulip, 
a recent variety of tulip: see quot. ; parrot-weed 
the Tree Celandine, Bocconia fratescens, a tropical 
Ametican plant; parrot-wrasse = PARROT-FISH a. 
Also PARROT-COAL, -FISH. 


1866 7 cas. Bot. 298 Cllianthus] puniceus, called *Parrot's- 
Bill..from the resemblance of the keeled petal to the bill 
of that bird, 1838 Encyed. Brit. XVI. 581/2 The *parrote 
billed species. r€25 P. J. Secsy /dlustr. Brit. Ornith. I. 
254 *Parrot-Crossbill. 1853 Yarreww //ist. frit. Birds 11. 
35 Specimens of the Parrot Crossbill are frequenily hrought 
from Germany. .by dealers in birds’ skins. 1894 R. B. SHarer 
Handbk. Birds Gt. Brit. (1896) 58 he so-called ‘ Parrot’ 
Crossbill.. is an inhabitant chiefly of Northern Europe, 
whence it ranges occasionally intothe British Islands. 1898 
Daily News 2 June 7/6 An old “parrot-cry which had been 
exploded long ago. 1884 J. Tait Mind in Matter (1892) 238 
False miracles or parrot-echoes of real ones. 1901 Daily 
News 5 Feb. 6/3 A *parrot-faculty for picking up languages. 
1885 Newton Dict. Airds (1896) 686 The home of the vast 
majority of * Parrot-forms is. .within the tropics, 1627 Peede's 
Merry Jests Civ b, At which shee biting her lip, in a *parat 
fury went downe the staires. 1646 Six I. Beowne Pseud. 
Ep. 138 The little Frogge of an excellent * Parrat-green, that 
usually sits on trees and bushes. 1885 Stevenson Child's 
Gard. Verses, Trav. 4 Where below another sky *Parrot 
islands anchored lie. 1616 T. Apams Pod. flunting Wks. 
1862 I. 16 Their ban-dogs, corrupt solicitors, * parrot-lawyers, 
that are their properties and mere trunks 1856 Miss Mutock 
F. Halifax xxvi, His lips noved in a paroxysm of prayer 
—helpless, *parrot-learnt, Latin prayer. 1847 CarPentEer 
Zool. § 458 Vhe horny *parrot-like beaks of Cuttlefish. 
1888 F. Hume lise. A/idas 1. ¥, Why do | repeat them, 
parrot like? 1899 Ad/butt's Syst. Aled, VILL. 246 In the 
education of mentally feeble children, pariot-l.ke repetition 
1804 Wotcott (P. Pindar) 
Epist. to Lid, Mayor Wks. 1812 V. 206 Despise his mind and 
*parrot-prate, 1582 Stanynurst /Zners t. (Arb.) 26 His 
prittye *parat psn: 1597 A. M. tr. GurHemean’s Fr. 
Chirurg. \f. xv b/2 Vhe pinsers which are callede ‘ *parates 
billes’. 1857 Mayne Expos. Le.x.,*Parrot's Corn, common 
name for the seeds of the Carthamus tinctorius, or bastard 
saffron, 1895 Vaily News 19 Dec. 5/4 Spoken of as the 
*parrots’ plague. .called by Laics “parrots’ rinderpest...One 
of the persons who died..at Versailles of the distemper was 
an officer’s wife. She caught it by feeding the bird with 
sugar from her mouth. 1s¢9 Suaks. J/ah Ado 1. i 139 
You are a rare *Parrat teacher. 1887 Motoney Forestry 
WW. Afv.255 Too much time devoted in the past to the exer- 
cise of memory, to ‘*parrot’ teaching. 1849 W. F. Lyncu 
Exped. Jordan v.91 Most of the Turks walk what is termed 
*parrot-toed, very much like our Indians. 1860 Reaper 

loister & H. Willi. (1896) 179 If you would but..hold your 
*parrot tongues. 1897 Adlbutt's Syst. Aled. 11. 357 Dry, 
brown-crusted, shrivelled tongue—‘the parrot-tongue’ of 
typhus, 1774 Gotosm. Nat. Hist. V. 283 The “parrot- 
tribe might be an instance. 1882 Garden 13 May 333/53 
A bunch of “Parrot Tulips..in a tall Dutch jar. 1897 
Weston. Gaz 11 May 2/1 That inarvel of red and gold and 
green and terra-cotta, with ils fantastic jagged petals and 
its sharp spur, which goes by the name of the parrot tulip. 
1828 Lights & Shades 1. 318 Their notions are in all cases 
alike infused in the true *parrot way. 1856 J. W. WarTeR 
in Southey'’s Lett. (1856) 11. 292 In what way Southey 


PARROT. 


wished the Catechism taught,..not *parrotwise, but Chiris- 
Hianwise. 1806 din. Nev. VII. 468 Avoiding .. what he 
calls ‘parrot-work, 1884 Long. Wag. Mav. 529 Certain 
tropical species of herrings and *parrot-wrasses. 

Hence (stonce-wds.) Parrotese [see -ESE], 
parrot-language ; Pa‘rrothood. 

1889 Max Milter Vat. Xelig. xiv. 361 The parrot never 
speaks parrotese. 1894 Daily Tribune (N.Y.) 5 July, From 
early parrothood the lost one displayed a keen sense of the 
¢ onventionalities of polite speech. 

Parrot (pz‘rat), v. [f. prec., q. v. for Forms.] 

l. intr. To chatler like a parrot; to repeat 
words or phrases in a mechanical manner, like 
that of a parrot taught to speak. Also /o parrot 
it, Now only as adsod. use of next. 

1596 NasHe Saffrox Walden 136 Hee would do nothing 
but crake and parret it in Print, in how manie Noble-mens 
fauours hee was. 1612 CuapMan IVidow's 7. Plays 1873 
III. 82 If you Parrat to me long. 1647 Trarp Com. 1 Cor 
xiv. 15 It is not praying but parotting. I have read of a 
Parot in Rome, that could..say over the whole Creed. 

2. trans, Yo repeat (words) mechanically or by 
rote like a parrot; to itcrate to weariness; to 
repeat or imitate without understanding or sense. 

1649 Hevuwn Ke/at. §& Observ. 1. 202 If the Ministers will 
not parret forth the new States Doctrine to you, they shall 
be starved out of their Pulpits. 1805 T. Hoicrort Bryan 
Perdue 1. 132 TGoys parrot what they hear. 1823 De 
Quincey Lett, Li/uc. v. (1860) 94 To parrot the ifsissisma 
verba of Kant. 1872 F. Hate alse Philol. 31 The verb 
experience is, to Mr. White, parroting Dean .Alford, alto- 
gether objectionable. 1880 Grove's Dict. Alus. I, 225/2 An 
idea..which has been parrotted by incapable . .critics. 

3. trans. To teach to repeat in a mechanical 
parrot-like manner; to drill like a parrot. 

1775 S. J. Pratr Liberal Opin. m1. (1783) 1. 9 The most 
sensible people are frequently parrotted ; they think as they 
are bid to think, and talk the dull dialect of their teachers, 
from the cradle to the coffin. 1827 Lime Let. in Hazlitt 
Mary & C. Lamb (1874) 278 We are parroted into delicacy. 
1890 Sat. Kev. 15 Feb. 196/2 ‘Vhe rank and file are tutored 
and parroted by author, by manager, or by stage-manager. 

Hence Pa‘ rroting v/. 5d. and ff/.a.; Pa‘rroter, 
one who mechanically repeats something Icarned 
by rote. 

a 1603 T. Cartwricut Confut. Rheni. N. T. (1618) Pref. 5 
Which had been liker vnto the prating, pratling, and parat- 
ing of birds. ?a@1700 in D'Israeli Cus. Lit, Hist. Thea. 
during Suppression, Those proud parroting players, a sort 
of superbious ruffians. 1840 De Quincey Sty/e iti. Wks. 
1890 X. 208 Passages of great musical effect .. vulgarized 
by too perpetual a parroting. 1861 Mire +t xtodsog. 1 (1874) 
31 Mere parroters of what they have learnt. 


Pa‘rrot-coal. Sc. and orth. dial. [Origin of | 


farrotuncertain. (Quot. 1853 offersa fanciful guess.) ] 
The Scotch and northern name of cannel coal. 

21789 Brack in Brand Hist. Newcastle (1789) I. 242 note, 
Parrot, or kennel coal. 1793 Statist. Acc. Scot., Fifesh. 
VIII. 451 There is, on the north parts of Torry, a fine 
parrot coal, in thickness 4 feet, which is very valuable. 1801 
Encycel. Brit, (ed. 3) Suppl. 1. 231/1 Cannel coal. .is found 
in Lancashire, and in different parts of Scotland, where it is 
known by the name of farrot coal. 1853 FLEMING in 
Pharmac. Frnl, XVI. 124 ‘ Parrot’..might he applied to 
them, from the fact that, when burning, they ‘chattered’ 
somewhat like a parrot. 1877 Le Conte £élem. Geol. v. 
1879) 343 Cannel or parrot coal is a dense, dry, structureless, 
lustreless, highly-bituminous variety, which breaks with a 
conchoidal fracture. 


Pa‘rrot-fish. <A name given to several fishes 
on account of their brilliant colouring, or as having 
a strong hard mouth resembling the bill of a 
patrot; spec. a. A fish of the family Scaride 
found in tropical seas and having a very strong 


jaw. b. A fish of the Australian Iabroid genus 
Labrichthys, esp. L. psittacula, ec. One of the 
gymnodonts. 


1712 E. Cooxr Voy. S. Sea 28 We also took here that they 
call the Parrot-Fish. 1735 Mortimer in P&il. Trans. 
XXXIX. 113 Psittacus Piscis, viridis, Bahamensis: The 
Parrot-Fish; so called from the Shape of the Head, and its 
beautiful Variety of Colours, green, blue, red, and yellow. 
1756 P. Browne Yamatca 446 The Parrot-fish. This fish 
has the most beautiful lustres of any I have ever seen... 
The jaws thick and strong resembling the beak of a parrot. 
1885 C. F. Hotper JJary. Anim. Life 1 Yhe gorgeous 
parrot-fishes are the sun-birds of the sea. 1g0z Sir W. 
Kennepy In Daily Chron. 13 Oct. 3/1 A very curious speci- 
men, known in the tropic seas as the parrot-fish, from its 
formidable beak, like a macaw’s. 

Parrotism (po ratiz’m). vere. ([f. Parror sd. 
+-18M.] Action like that of a parrot; mechanical 
repetition or imitation ; parrotry. 

1773 Mars. Grant Lett. fr. dount, (1813) 1. xxi. 170 You 
have traced all this premature reflection to its true..source ; 
and you will possibly call it parrotism. 1877 M. Wactace 
Russia 413 Yhe ‘monkeyism’ and ‘parrotism’ of those 
who indiscriminately adopted foreign manners and customs. 

Pa‘rrotize, v. rare. [f. Parnor sé, + -12.] 
intr. To act or speak like a parrot, to repeat 


parrot-like, to parrot. 

1647 Warp Simp. Cobler 24 That Language be adapted 
to the Theme, He that to Parrots speaks, must parrotise. 
1789 Mrs. Grant Lett. fr. Mount. (1813) I. xxxi. 156 You 
will hear many people .. parrotizing about enthusiasm, 
when they mean bigotry or fanaticism. 

Parrotry (pevrotri). [f. Parror sd. + -ry.] 
The mechanical or scrvile repetition or imitation 
of the sayings, language, ctc., of others. 

1796 CoLenipcEe Watchman No. 3. 93 uote, This senti- 
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ment Is so lugged into every debate, that it has degenerated 
into mere parrotry. 1847 J. STERLING “ss., etc. (1848) I. 
p. xliii, To render the ordinary religious confidences little 
more than parrotry or gibberish. 

Parrotter, var. PakiToR Ods., apparitor. 

Parroty (pe'rati), a. rave, [f. Parror sd. + 
-y.) Like or characteristic of a parrot. 

18zz New Monthly Mag. V. 43 Terence reckons it, to- 
gether with cat's eyes and a parrotty nose, as an insur- 
mnountable objection to a proposed bride. 1890 A. Lane 
Old Friends (1892) 158 You will have a parroty time. 

Parry (pz‘ri), sb. Also 8 parree. [f. Parry 
v. Substituted for Parapg, a. F. parade, ad. It. 
parata (to which Fr. has no answering */ar¢e).] 

1. The act of warding off or turning aside a blow 
or weapon by opposing one’s own weapon or other 
means of defence; = PARADE sé. 6. 

1705 H. Brackwett ae feucing-Master7 The Parry for 
Carte and ‘Tierce is both from the Wrist. 1779 SHERIDAN 
Critic 11. i, O cursed parry ! that last thrust in tierce Was 
fatal. 1828 Scort /. W/. Perth xxxiv, You were taught the 
thrust, but not the parry. 1863 Wuytr Mrtvittr Gladsators 
31 A, fatal thrust.., and irresistible by any parry yet dis- 
covered. 

2. ger. The warding off of any attack, 

1709 SACHEVERELL Sev. 15 Aug. 11 We may.. observe 
many.. Politicians ..to act always..on the Reserve,..and 
hold their Adversaries at a parry. 1801 Mrs. Piozzi Let. 
(in Sotheby's Sale Catal, (1899) 24 Nov. 122), This must be 
a Severe Parry [Battle of Copenhagen] to the Chief Consul. 

+3. A fencing-bout; bence, an encounter of wits. 

21734 Nortu “vam. mn. vii. § 11 (1740) 589 Sir George 
Jeffries, and one of the Prisoner’s Witnesses, had a Parree 
of wit. 

Parry (pe'ri),v. Also; parie,8 pary. [app. 
repr. F. farez from farer, ad. It. pavare ‘to ward 
or defend a blow’ (Florio), a development of the 
sense ‘to prepare, make ready ’:—L. farare. 

Probably an echo of the F. imperative pavez/ as a word 
of command, constantly used in giving fencing lessons.] 

L. gutr. To ward off or turn aside a weapon or 
blow by opposing to it one’s own weapon or other 


means of protection. 

1672 Marvett Reh. Transp. 1. 139 Excellent at parrying 
and fencing. 1692 Sir W. Hore Fencing Master 4 To 
Parie is to put by a thrust or blow, so that you are not 
touched with it. 1727-41 CHAMBERS Cyc/. s. v., Good fencers 
push and parry at the same time... The Spaniards parry 
with the poniard. The ancients parried with their bucklers. 
187z Baker Nile Triéut. vii, 116 ‘Yhey never parry with 
the hlade. 
fig. 1717 Prior Alma ut 382, I could..With learned skill, 
now push, now parry, From Darii to Bocardo vary. 1813 
Mar. Epcewortu Patyox. (1833) I]. xxxiv. 327 ‘Yoo angry 
to parry, as she usually did, with wit. 1878 Browsinc La 
Saisiaz 404 Fancy thrust and Reason parry ! 

2. trans, To stop, ward off, or turn aside (a 


weapon, a blow, etc.) in this way. 

1692 Sin W. Hore Fencing A/aster 26 After you have 
Paried him, you are readier to go to the Parade 2gain. 
1705 H. Brackwett Ang. Fencing- Master 7 Carte must be 
parried partly by the Edge of the Foile or Sword: ‘Vierce 
must be parried with the Flat. 1824 W. Irvine 7. raz. 1. 
290, I might as well have attempted to parry a cudgel with 
a small sword. 1857 Hucnes Jom Brown u. iti, He now 
fights cautious,. .parrying the Slogger’s lunging hits. 

b. genx. and fig. ‘To avert or turn aside from 
oneself (anything threatened); to meet and turn 
aside (an awkward question, demand, etc.) by an 


adroit reply; to avoid, evade. 

1718 Free-thinker No. go *5 They., retort upon the 
Aggressour the Injury, which they parry from themselves. 
1766 Cursterr. Lett. Godsou (1890) 196 Nothing is more 
usefull either to put off or to parry disagreable and puzzling 
affairs. 1803 Jed. Fru. X. 472 The effects of moisture 
must have been, in a great degree, parried hy his labour. 
1859 W. Cotuixs Q. of Hearts (1875) 32, I parried her 
questions bythe best excuses I could offer. 

Hence Parried ff/.a., Pa‘rrying vl. sé. 

1680 Hickrrinette J/er0z 13 I'le warrant there has been 
.. Parrying and Fencing. 1815 Cxratmers Posth. IWks, 
(1849) VI. 306 He would not trifle or delay or make any 
parrying with temptation. 1867 CartyLe Remin. II. 26 
Argumentative parryings and thrustings. 1878 Browninc 
La Saisiaz 165 Estimating what was come of parried thrust. 

+ Parry, app. obs, form of Perry. 

1490-1 Durham Acc. Rolis (Surtees) 1co Pro ij trowez 
pro strenyng del parry, viijd. 

Parrych, obs. form of ParisuH. 

+ Pars, sé. ~/. Obs. [a. OF. pars, pl. of part 
Part.] Parts; parts of specch, grammar. 

a1300 St. Gregory 480 in Herrig Archiv LVII. 64 
Gregorye can ful wel his pars, he can ful muche also of 
lawe. [Cf. Vie du pape Grégoire 4.1 (Godef.) Que a douze 
ans sot bien ses pars Lire et entendre des ars.] 13.. A. 
cidis. 665 The sevethen maister taught his pars. And the 
wit of the seoven ars. ¢141z Hoccreve De Keg. Princ. 480 
O lordes, yeue vnto your men hir pars. 


Parsable (pa‘1sab’l, -zib’l), 2. 
-ABLE.] Capable of being parsed. 

1889 W. G. Jennxins in Amer. dun. Deaf Apr. 105 A sen- 
tence or phrase.. perfectly parsable. 

Parsainer, parsaner, obs. ff. PaRCENER. 

Parsche, -en, -one, obs. ff. PARISH, PARISHEN. 

Parse (pais, paiz), v. Also 6 peirse, 7 parce, 
pearce. [app. f. Pars, or f. L. pars part. (The 
pronuncialion pais is historical, and accords with 
the analogy of all words in -rse.)] ¢rans. To 
describe (a word in a sentence) grammatically, by 


(f PARsE v. + 


PARSIMONIOUS., 


stating the part of spcech, inflexion, and relation 
to the rest of the sentcnce; to resolve (a sentence, 
etc.) into its component parts of speech and describe 
them grammatically. 

@1553 Coxe Let. in Foxe A. § JV. (1583) 1395/2 He 
[Prince Edward} hath learned almtoste foure bookes of Cato 
to construe, to parse, and to say wythout Looke. a 1568 
AscHam Scholem. 1. (Arb.) 27 Let the childe, by and hy, 
both construe and parse it ouer againe. 1658 Gurnatt C/y7. 
in Arma. verse 14. 1.11, (1669) 12/2 The child reads, construe-, 
and pearces his Lesson as the Master saith. 1797 Alonthiy 
Mag. 111. 200/2 The important rule, that we should scrupu- 
lously parse every word we use. 1881 F, G. Lee Aev. 
Sarentyne \. Vv. 59 Joram himself, they say,..can’t parse his 
own sentences which never scan. 

b. tntr. or adbsol. 

1575 LaxeHam Lef. (1871) 61, 1 coold iny rulez, coold 
conster & pars with the best of them, 1596 Nasuk Saf? on 
Waldex 75 His Schoole-master neuer heard him peirse or 
consler, but he cryde out, O acumen. 17999 Has. Mori 
Fem. Educ, (ed. 4) 1, 241 Why in parsing 1s he led to refer 
every word to its part of speech? 

Jig. 1824 Miss Ferrier /nuher. xxv, The Earl, therefore, 
parsed and prosed away to good Mrs. I. 

c. txtr. for pass. Vo admit of being parsed, 

1880 Grant Waite Every-day Eng. Pref. 13 Anxious .. 
whether his sentences will parse. ; ; 

d. ¢rans. To put (onc) through his parsing; to 
examine minutely. 

31867 Fitzceraip 75 Brooke St. 11. 77 Look here, Mrs. 
Archbold, parse him well on that. ~ 

Hlence Pa‘rsing w/. sd. 

a 1568 AscHam Scho/em, 1. (.Arb.) 28 Plaine construinge, 
diligent parsinge. 1871 Eartrn Philol. Eng Tongue § 211 
What is called Paising, or assigning words to their parts, 
is a juvenile exercise. 

Parsecucion, Parsecut: see PrRSECUTE, etc. 

Parsee (paisz:). Forms: 7 Persie, Parcee, 
-sie, -sey, -sy, 7-9 -si, Persee, 8- Parsee. [a. 
Pers. /arsi Persian, f. Pairs Persia. 

In earlier use, Persees, -seis, -ceys, occur as variants of 
Perses, -is, F, Perses, L. Persas, Persians. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. cxviii. (Harl MS. 644, 
Vf. 1351/2), Pe first Perceys weron clepyd Elamytes. 1495 
Léa. xvui. civ, ‘he Persees callen an arowe Tigris.} 

1, Onc of the descendants of those Persians who 
flcd to India in the seventh and eighth centuries to 
escape Mohammedan persecution, and who stili 
retain their religion (ZOROASTRIANISM) ; a Guebre. 

1615 Terry in Purchas Pilgrims (1625) 11. 1479 There is 
one sect among the Gentiles. .called Parcees. Bie Lorp 
(tite) The Religion of the Persees, As it was Compiled 
froma Booke of theirs. 166z J. Davirs tr. MMandelslo’s Trav. 
74 the Parsis believe that there is but one God, preserver 
of the Universe. 1698 Fryer dice. £. India & P. 197 The 
Parsies .. are of the old stock of the Persians, worship the 
Sun and Adore the Elements. 1727 A. Hamitton New Acc. 
E. Ind. 1. xiv. 158 The Parsees are numerous about Surat. 
1808 A. Parsoxs Yraz. xii. 260 The Mahometans are the 
next In number, and the Persees the least. 1881 Monier- 
Wirurams in 19f/% Cent. March soo The Parsis, who are 
merely colonists in India, derive their name from Pars (in 
Arabic, Fars), the proper name of a particular province of 
their mother-country. 

b. atti 2b. or as adj. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. [ndia & P. Table, Parsy-Tombs in 
Persia the same as in India. 1864 Pusey Lect. Dazed ix. 
555 Daily objects of Parsee-worship. 1894 R. H. Exuior 
Gold, etc. in Mysore 224 A Parsee gentleman, whose un- 
ceasing efforts to aid the progress of India entitle him to be 
placed in the very highest rank. | ; 

2. The language of Persia under the Sassanian 
kings. 

1840 Penny Cycl, XVII. 479/2 As to the Deri or Parsi, 
after it hecame the language of the court, it was very much 
cultivated by the Sassanian kings. 1881 Monter-Wittiams 
in 192 Cent. Jan. 160 Parsi is merely a form of vernacular 
Persian, later than Pahlavi. ; 

Parsee, parsie, in hunting: see PERSUE s/. 

Parseeism (paisz‘iz’m). Also Parsiism. 
The religion of the Parsees, Zoroastrianism. 

1843 R. Nessir in A/e. viii. (1858) 212 Constrained to 
make himself acquainted with Parsiism, 1882-3 ScHarr 
Encyel. Relig. Knowl. 1. 877/2 Parseeism with its fully- 
developed idea of God as light. 

Parsel(l, parsely(e, obs. forms of PARSLEY, 

Parsenep, -nip, obs. forms of PARSNIP. 

Parsener, obs. form of PARCENER. 

Parser (piso1, -zo1). [f. Parsev. + -ER}.] 
One who parses; a book on parsing. 

1864 in WessTeR. 1869 Marcu (titée A Parserand Analyzer 
for Beginners. 1882 AZrs. Raven's Temfpt. 11. 99 An expert 
parser need not be an intelligent reader. 

Parser, obs. f. PiERcER. Parseue, -seyue, 


obs. ff. PERCEIVE. Parshe, obs. f. Paris. 
Parsi, Parsiism, var. PARSEE, PARSEEISM. 
Parsic (pa-tsik), a. [f. Pers. Pars Persia \see 
PARSEE) + -1¢.] Pertaining to the Parsees. 
1876 tr. Keil’s Ezek. 1. 126 The seven Parsic amschaspands. 
Parsil, dial. form of PARSLEY. 
Parsimonious (paisimd«nias), a. Also 7 
perci-, 7- parci-. [f. L. parstmonia ParsTtony 
+-ous, Cf. It. parsimonioso (Florio 1598), F. 
parcimonieux (1788 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Charac- 
terized by parsimony; careful in the use or dis- 
posal of money or resources; sparing, saving; 
‘close’. Said of persons, their expenditure, etc. 


1sg8 Dattincton J/eth. Trav. H, Such a parsimonious 
sparer was Lewes 11. 1608 R. Jonnson Kingd. & Com. 


PARSIMONIOUSLY. 


1603) 238 Being so percimonious and sparing in bis ex- 
pace ee Ruriee oe) Hist. ui, i. 28 Afierward he 
proved most parcimonious, 1769 Ropertson Chas. 1", x1. 
III. 315 He husbanded the provisions.. with the most parsie 
monious economy. 1874 GreEN Short fist. vil. § 3- 364 
Her expenditure was parsimonious and even miserly. 
b. ig. Sparing or niggardly in the use or dis- 
posal of immaterial things. 
21716 Soutu Servt. (1744) 1X. vii. 212 These are those in- 


exorable spiritual Cato’s, those parsimonious dispensers of. 


mercy, 1745 J. Mason Self Auowd. 1. v. (1853) 46 Nature 
.. deals out her Favours in the present State with a parci 
monious Hand. 1865 SEELEY £ice //ommo i. (ed. 8) 4 Lhey 
asked, is God so little parsimonious of his noblest gift. 
e. Of things: Yielding sparingly, unproductive ; 

meagre, scanty ; showing parsimony, poor, mean. 

1713 C’tess WincHetsen .I/isc. Poems 169 T'allay thy 
envy'd Gains, Unthought of, on the parcimonious Plains. 
1782 Miss Burney Ceci/ya 1. ix, Her dress, though parsi- 
monious, was too neat fora beggar. 1830S. Warren Diary 
Physic. (ed. Tauchn.) I. 11 Our parsimonious fare hardly 
deserved the name of food. 

Hence Parsimoniously adév., Parsimo‘nious- 


ness. 

1671 L. Appison IV, Barbary v.130, 1 find them..without 
Parsimoniousnes>, and placing no Character of good House- 
keeping in abundance of Viands. @1745 Swirt (J.), Our 
ancestors acted parsimoniously, because they only spent 
their own treasure for the good of their posterity; whereas 
we squandered away the treasures of our posterity. 1822-56 
De Quincey Confess. (1862) 161, I continued .. to live most 
parsimoniously in lodgings. 1859 HeLes J rfents tn C, 
Ser. 1. L1. v. 110 It should tend to.. generosity rather than 
to parsimoniousness, 

Parsimony (pausimoni). Also 5- parei-, (7 
percemonie). [ad.L. parstmonia or parcimonia, 
f. parc-ére, ppl. stem fars- to spare, save. Cf. It. 
parsimonia (Florio 1598), F. parctmonte (1567 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), parstmonte (Cotgr. 1611); adm. in 
Dict. Aead. 1798 as farsimonte, altered 1835 to 
parcimonie, Latin scholars appear to agree that 
parsimonia was the actual spelling in classical L.] 
Carefulness in the employment of money or 
inaterial resources; saving or economic disposi- 
tion. a. In good or neutral sense. 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) UI. 35 The nowble man 
Ligurgus .. movenge that parcimony scholde be hade of 
alle men, leste the labore of cheuallry scholde faile thro 

lente. ¢1sg0 tr. Pol. berg. Eng, Hist, (Camden No. 36) 
- go A prince of great parsimonie, and in moe respecte 
ambitious. 1604 R, Caworey Valle /llph., Parsimonic, 
thriftines, sparing. 1623 CockeraM, Parsimonie, thrifii- 
nesse, good husbandrie. 1631 T. owen Jom Add Trades 
(1876) 170 Without profusenesse, or too much percenionie. 
1642 Ames Marrow Div. 378 Parsimony isa vertue whereby 
we make only honest and necessary expences. 1776 ADast 
Suita JV. N,v. ili. (1865) 11. 509 The want of parsimony in 
time of peace, imposes the necessity of contracting debt in 
time of war. 1865 l'yLor Farly //ist. Man. ix. 268 In..all 
domestic matters, they: use the ancient parsimony. 

b. In dyslogistic sense: Stinginess, niggardliness. 

1561 Enen Arte Nauig. Pref, By miserable couetousnes 
and parcimonie. 1673 Lady's CalZ. ni, iii. § 5 This is one of 
the most pernicious parsimonies imaginable. 1697 DrypeN 
Virg. Georg. 11. 281 Nor be with harmful Parsimony won. 
1712 ArBUTHNOT John Bull 1. vii, It is impossible to march 
up close to the frontiers of frugality, without entering the 
territories of parsimony. 1782 Miss Burney Cecilia v. viii, 
Ry parsimony, vulgarity and meanness [he should] render 
tiches contemptible. 1871 Daily News 3 Jan., What is not 
just economy may fairly be charged with the opprobrious 
name of parsimony. 1896 7imes 1 Sept. 7/4 Due to ill- 
judged Parliamentary interference and to the misplaced 
parcimony of the Treasury. 

ec. fig, ‘Vith reference to immaterial things. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Parsimony,.. brevity or sparing- 
ness in the use of words. 1667 Sourn Sev. 1. 286 What 
Parsimony in God's Worship were the worst Husbandry 
in the World. 1876 Lowett Among my Bhs. Ser. 1. 40 
Dante’s parsimony of epithet. 

d. Law of parsimony: the logical principle 
that no more causes or forces should be assumed 
than are necessary to account for the facts. 

1837 Sin W. Hamitton Jfcfaph. xxxix. (1870) 1. 395 The 
law of Parcimony, which forbids, without necessity, the 
multiplication of entities, powers, principles, or causes; 
above all, the postulation of an unknown force, where a 
known impotence can account for the effect. 1854 Bowrn 
Logic i.17 Vy the law of parsimony. .Janguage makes up 
its millions of names or designations out of comparatively 
few words. 1890 C. L. Moncan Ans. Life & Intell. (1891) 
174 We do not know enough about the causes of variation to 
be rigidly bound by the law of parcimony. 


Parsism (pasizm). [f. 2aersz, Pars-EE + 
-18M.] = PARSrEEISM. 

1849 FRoupE Nevwesis of Faith 89 It was the development 
of Parsism in settling finally he vast question of the double 
principle, 1892 I. K. Cunyne Ortg. Psalter viii. 437 
Inconceivable on the principles of Parsism, 

Parsley (pausli). Forms: o. 1 petersilie, 4-5 
Petrosilye, -sili. 8. 3-5 percil, 4-5 peresil, per- 
sil, -sel, -cel, -cyl(1, -sile, -syle, -sylle, -cile, 
-eyle, -cell(e, -cylle, 4-7 -cell; 5 parcy), -celle, 
6 Sc. -sell, 8 Sc. -sel, 8-9 dial. -sil, -cel. -y. 4-6 
percely, 4-7 persely, 5 -selye, -selee, -celi, 
-celli, -cyly, -sol(e)y, 5-6 -celly, 6 -seley, 
~celey,6 7 -selie; 5 parcel(1)y, 6 -selye, -celye, 
-celay, 6-7 -sely. 8 5 persle, 5-7 (8 J7a/.) 
persley, 6 -lie. 7 -ly; 6 parslye, 6-8 parsly, 
6- parsley. [In a forms (cf, OHG. petarsile, 
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MHG. felersi/l, Ger. petersiltg, MDu. felerszlie, 
Du. feterselie), ad. late L. pecrosidéum, an unex- 
plained alteration of cl. L. petroselinum, a. Gr, 
metpooéAivoy ‘rock-parsley’, f. wetpa rock, or 
nérpos stone + géAivoy parsley. In 8 forms, a. OF. 
peresil (13thce. in Hatz.-Darm.), later fersz/:—late 
L. petrosilizem in It. petrostl/o (Florio), now fpetro- 
sellino. In vy and 5, perselye, etc., app. a mixture 
of the OF. forms with the ending of the OE.] 

1. A biennial umbelliferous plant (Pedroselinium 
salivum, sometimes classed as Apium or Carum 
Petroselinum), a native of the Mediterranean 
region, having white flowers, and aromatic leaves 
which in the commonly cultivated variety are 
finely divided and curled, and are used for season- 
ing and gamishing various dishes; in another 
variety (Hamburg parsley) the large spindle- 
shaped root is dressed and eaten. Hence, the 
leaves of this plant, or the plants collectively. 
(Not used with @ or in //., exc. as = kind of 
parsley.) Also extended to the genus /etroselinim. 

a. c1o00 Sax. Leechd. 1. 240 Hy sume men..petersilic 
hateb. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvit. xxx. (MS. 
Bodl.) If. 223/1 Petrosilye [1495 Petrosili] hatte Petrosilium 
and is an herbe pat growep in gardynes wip goode sinel. 

B. [e1265 Voc. Plant-n, in Wr.-Wiilcker 556/11 Pctro- 
stllunti. peresil, i.stoansuke.] 1362 Laxcu. P. Pd. A.vil. 273, 
I haue porettes and percyl (z. 7. persil(e, persely]. @ 1400 
Pistitl Susan 107 Pe persel, be passenep, poretes to preue. 
©1440 Anc, Cookery in Househ, Ord. (1790) 427 Take sage 
and parcyl. 14.. -Vot. in Wr.-Wilcker 710/14 Hoe petro- 
cillum, persylle. ¢14590 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon) 169 Per- 
sile, 1483 Cath. Anel.270/1,275/2 Parcelle, Percelle, pctro- 
cillum, 14.. Treat. Gardening in Archeologia LIV. 1. 
164/126 The kynde of percell. 1595 Duxcan App. Etvinol., 
Petroselinum, parsell. 1828 Craver Gloss. (ed. 2\, Parstd. 

y, 5. €1385 Craucer Cook's Prol. 26 Of thy percely [zv. rr. 

tsle, -sele, -sely, -celly] yet they fare the wors. 1393 

UANGL. P. Pd. C, 1x. 310 Ich haue porett-plontes perselye 
{v. x. percile] and scalones. c1qz0 Liber Cocorunt (1862) 31 
‘Yake persoley and sage and grynde hit wele. ¢ 1440 /'romp, 
Purv. 393/2 Persley, herbe (A. percyly, S. percyle, ?. 
percyll), petrocillum vel petrocilium. c 1450 Tao Cookery- 
éks. 72 Take parcelly, Sauge, Isoppe, Rose Mary. 1530 
Patsor. 252/1 Parcelay, farsi. 1542 Boorpe Dictary xix. 
(1870) 278 The Rootes of percelly soden tender, 1§70 Levins 
JVMantp. 99/32 Parcelye. 1584 Cocan Haven Health xxxi. 
11636) so ‘Lhe chiefe vertue of perselie is in the roote. 1594 
Lyiy JJoth, Bond, 11, iv, Me thought his hose were cut 
and drawen out with parsly. 1617 Minsuru Ductor, Parsley, 
.. Perselie,.. Persty, 1620 VENNER Via Kecta vii, 133 
Sodden with Orgaine and Varsely. 1699 Evetyn Accfaria 
8 lrried in fresh Butter crisp with Persley. 1747 Wesiry 
Prim, Physick (1762) 39 A Plaister of chopt Parsley mniat 
with Butter, 1876 Harvey Mat. Ved. (ed. 6) 581 Parsley 
yields an aromatic volatile oil. 

2. Applied, with defining words, to various 
plants (almost all umbelliferous), mostly with 
finely-divided leaves; as 

Bastard Parsley, the genus Caucadis, esp. C. daucoides: 
Beaked Parsley, the genus Authriscxs (from is beaked 
fruit); Black Parsley, (a) Stone Parsley, S/son linomuns; 
(6) a shrubbyumbelliferous plant of Madeira, Melanoselinune 
(7hapsia) decipiens; Corn Parsley, a cornfield weed, 
Petroselinum segetum, allied to the common parsley; 
Garden Parsley, Hamburg Parsley (sce 1); Great 
Parsley, an vld name for Alexanders, Smyrurunt Olusa- 
trun edge Parsley, t.) = Bastard Parsley; (4) 
Torilts Authriscus (see He oce sé, 10), or the genus 7ors/is ; 
Macedonian Parsley, Sese/i (Bubon L.) macedonicune; 
also identified by Lyte, etc. with various otber umbellifers; 
Marsh Parsley, t(a) an old name for smallage or wild 
celery, Apium graveolens; (6) ‘CEnanthe Lachenalii and 
the genus “é@zvoselinum’ (Miller Plant-n. 1884); Milk, 
Milky Parsley, a name for species of Peucedanxm and 
Selinumt with inilky juice; Mountain Parsley, (a) an 
*umbelliferous plant, /eucedanum Oreoselinum; (6) the 
Parsley Fern, Adlosorus crispus (Cryptogramme crispa); 
Pig’s Parsley, ‘probably Anthriscus sylvestris’, Cow- 
parsley (Britten & Holland); Rock Parsley, ¢(a) Stone- 
parsley; (4) the Parsley Fern; tRose Parsley, a name 
suggested by ‘Turner for the garden anemone; Square 
Parsley, t(a) applied by Turner toCarti Bulbocastannm; 
(6) now usually applied to Péychotis heterophylla (Carum 
heterophyllun)); + Thorough-bored Parsley, ‘an old 
name for Siayrninm apit/olinu’ (Miller), from its hollow 
stem; Wild Parsley, name for various wild umbellifers 
witb finely-divided Ieaves. See also Ass Parsley, Mur 
Parsley, Cow-rarstey, Dog's Parsley (Doc sé. 18 d', Fool's 
Parsley (Foot. s6.1 70), Hem.ock Parsley, Horse Parsley, 
Surer’s Parsley, STONE-PARSLEY, WATER-PARSLEY. 

1548 Exyot, Cauca/js,..an herbe like fenel with a white 
flowre and short stalke, and is supposed to come of naughtye 
persely secede. It is also called *bastarde persely. 1578 
Lyre Dodoens vy. x\vili. 612. 1841 Vitherine’s Arr. Brit. 
Pl. (ed. 5) 143 Common “Beaked-parsley. Fruit egg-shaped. 
ts6z Turner Herbal 11. 139b, Sison..is called of som 
*black perselye. 186x Miss Pratt Flower. Pl. Eh 3 A 
shrubby plant of this Order .. called tbe Black Parsley. 
1633 Jouxson Gerarde's Lierbal 1. ccc. 1017 Of *Corne 
Parsley, or Hone-wort. 1640 Parkinson Theatr. Bot. 
931. 1760 J. Lee /atrod. Bet. App. 321 Parsley, Corn, 
Sisoxn. 1578 Lyte Dodocnus v. xli. 605 *Garden Parsely hath 
greene leaues, iagged, and in diuers places deepe cut, and 
snypt. 1712 tr. Pomct's Hist. Drugs 1. 2 A plant which 
resembles..our Garden-Parsley. 1578 Lyte Dodoeus v. xiv. 
608 Of *great Parsely or Alexander. /67:1. 609 The seede 
of great Parsely is of lyke vertue to the seede of the garden 
Parsely. 1796 C. Marsuatt Garden. xv. (1813) 245 Parsley 
broad leaved, as an esculent root, is cominonly called 
*Hamburgh parsley and is eat as carrots. 1633 JOHNSON 
Gerarde’s Herbal u. cccciii. 1 22 Caucalts minor flosc. rub. 
.. I} haue thought good to call *Hedge, or field Parsley. 1683 
Satmon Doron Jed. 1.7 Hedge, or Bastard Parsly. 1578 


PARSLEY-PIERT. 


| Lyte Dodvens v. xliv, 607-8 Of stone Parsely.. The whiche 
..is the true Parsely, called by the name of the place, where 
as it groweth most plentifully, Parsely of *Macedonie. 1640 
Parkinson /heatr. Bot. 924-5. 1706 Putciips, Maccdonian 
Parstey, otherwise called A dsanders, one of the Furnitures 
of Winter-Sallets. 1746 Watson in Pil. Srans. X LIV. 230 
Two Persons, who had eaten these roots, mistaking them 
for Macedonian Parsley. 1578 Lyie Dodzens v. xiii. 606 Of 
“Marisb Parsely, Marcb or Smallache. 1657 W. Corrs 
Adam in Eden2go. 1866 Treas. Bot. 849/1 Parsley, Marsh, 
Elzoselinum, 1806 Gacptxe Brit, Bot. 131 * Milk parsley 
(Selinum), 188% Mitter Plant-n., Peucedanum palustre, 
Brimstone-wort, Milk-Parsley, 1640 Parkinson 7heatr. Bot. 
928, I have entituled it in English, Wild *milkie Parsley. 
1760 J. Lee /utrodt. Bot, App. 321 Parsley, Milky, SeZjmuzz. 
1§78 Lyte Dodoens vy. xliii.607 The Auncientes haue alwayes 
described a kinde whiche they name *Mountayne Parsely.. 
albeit it be nowe growen out of knowledge. 1760 J. Lee 
Introd. Bot, App. 321 Parsley, Mountain, A thamanta. 1861 
Miss Pratt lower. Pi. VI. 168 Curled Rock-brake, 
Mountain Parsley, or Rock Parsley. 1866 7cas. Bot. 
849/1 Parsley, Mountain, Peucedannm Orcoselinunt. a 1697 
AuBREY J} i/¢ts. (R. Soc. MS. p. 120) (Br. & Hollk s. v. Pig's 
Parstle3), The taylor’s wife .. made a pultesse of *Pigges- 
Parseley stampt with oatemeale grutts, and tooke of the 
swelling in avery short time. 1611 Cotcr., Persil de roc.. 
*Rocke Parseley, stone Parseley, 1861 [see A/ountarn 
Parsley). 1548 Turner Names of Herbes 13 Anemone 
groweth mucbe about Bon in Germany,.it may be called in 
english *rose perseley. /éfd@. 22 Bunium..may be called in 
englishe *square perseley. 1866 Treas. Bot. 849/1 Parsley, 
Square, Ptychotis heterophylla. 1597 Grraror. L/erbal u, 
ccclxxxvii. 869 Smyrniuin..in English .. *Thorowbored 
Parsley. c1z6s5 Voc. Plant-1. in Wr.-Wilcker 556/12 Clo- 
sera, i. alisaundre, i. *wilde percil. @1450 Stockh Aled. 
MS. ii, 783 in Anglia XVIIL. 326 Wylde persyle most ts 
he lyk. 1548 Turner Names of Herbes 74 Sivon...Ther 
groweth a kinde of this besyde Sbene, and it maye be 
called in englishe wylde Perseley. 1611 Corer, Persil 
aigrun, Wild Parseley, great water Parseley, sallade Parse- 
ley. 1760 J. Lee /vtrod. Bot. App. 321 Parsley, Wild, of 
America, Cardiosperniumt. 1861 Miss Pratt flower. Pl, 
Ih, 23 Petroselinum segetum (Corn Parsley)... This is the 
truly Wild Parsley. 

3. alirié. and Comb. as parsley-crown, -leaf, 
-pie, -v00l, -wreath ; parsley-flavoured, -like adjs.; 
+parsley apple, a (?green-skinned) variety of 
apple; parsley-bed, (a) a bed of parsley; (4) 
see quot. 1622 [cf. Gr. céArvov] ; parsley break- 
stone = PARSLEY-PIERT ‘see BREAKSTONE); pars- 
ley camphor = APiOL; parsley fern, name for 
the Rock Brake (Ad/osorus crispus or Cryplo- 
gramme crispa), also applied to a variety of the 
Lady Fern (Athyrium Filtx-femina), from their 
finely-divided fronds: parsley haw, a species of 
hawthom (Cratagus apitfolta) of Southern U.S., 
with finely-cut leaves; + parsley-mcre, parsley- 
root; t+ parsley vine, some variety of grape-vine. 

c1440 Alph, Vales(E.. FE. 7.8 ) xxiv. 18 Per come so swete 
a savur oute of his *parcell bed & his erbis. @ rg92 Green 

Jas. 4V,.W. iii, She is like a frog in a parsley-bed. 1622 
Manse tr. Aleman's Guzman @ALf 1. 25 margin, That 
phrase which we vse to little children, when we tell them 
they were borne in their mothers Parsly-bed. 1687 SETTLE 
Reft. Dryden 51 1.ittle less Poctical, then Parsly-beds for 
the conception of Children. 1796 Pecce Awonynt i. § 91 
(1809) 52 Whe child, when new-born, comes out of the persley 
bed, they will say in the North. 1892 T. Harpy /Ved/- 
Beloved i. iii. 1633 Jounson Gerarde’s //erbad App. iii. 
1594 Inthe West countrey about Bristow they call this Herbe 
| Percepier; but our herbe women in Cheapside know it by 
| the name of *Parsley Breakestone. 1825-80 JamiEson, 
| Parslie Break-stone, Parsley-Piert. 1879 Watts Dict. Chem. 
VILE 118 Afpiol, or *Parsley Camphor, isa crystalline sub- 
stance, extracted .. by distilling parsley-seeds with water. 
1648 Herrick //esper., Efigr. to Larr, No more shall I 
from mantle-trees hang downe, To honour thee, my little 
*parsly crown. 1693 G. STEPNEY in Dryden's Fuvenal viii. 
| (1697) 212 The poor Renown Of putting all the Grecian 
| Actors down, And winning at a Wake their Parsley-Crown. 

1777 Licutroor /~lora Scot. I. 655 Osmunda crisfa... 
Crisped Fern, *Parsley Fern. 1866 7 reas. Bot. 489/2 Fern, 
Parsley, Adloesorns crispus; also sometimes applied to 
Athyrium Filixfemina crispum, c1400 Master of Game 
(MS. Digby 182) xi1, Take be leues of leekes..and of *peisle 
leues. 1486 Bh. St. Albans B iij, Take the Juce of *percelly 
Moris otherwise calde percelly Rootis. 1866 7reas. Bot. 
79/2 In Cornwall it is..largely used in ‘parsley pies, which 
are peculiar to that part of England. 1876 Miss Brabvon 

F. Haggard’s Dau, vii, 93 A parsley-pie..in which tender 
young chickens nestled in a bed of parsley and cream. 
aso Stockh. Med. MS. i. 429 in Anglia XVUI. 306 
‘Take ..sawge and “percely-rotys. 1657 AusTEN Fruit Trees 
1.59, I know none so good, and fit for our Climate as the 
*Parsley Vine. 

Parsley-piert (-pieit). Also parsley pert. 
{app- a popular corruption of F. perce pierre, lit. 
‘plerce-stone’, according to Littré, one of the Fr. 
names of this plant: cf. BREAKstonr.] A dwarf 
annual herb (Adchemilla arvensis), allied to the 
Lady’s Mantle, growing on dry barren ground, 
hedge-banks, etc., with jagged leaves and minute 
green axillary flowers. (Erron. applied to the 
Knawel, Scleranthus annuus. see quot. 1597-) 

1597 GerardDe /eréad u, clxii. 454 Knawel, which herbe is 
called (as I saide before) Parsley Piert. 1640 Parkinson 
Vheatr. Bot. w. xvi. 449, | shewed you before that the word 
Parsly pert, was but a corruption of time in the vulgar 
sort, and Percepier also, derived from the French word 
Percepierrc, wh ch,.signifieth as much as pierce stone, or 
breakestone in English. 1829 Glover's Hist. Derby i. 105 
Aphans vulgaris, parsley piert. 1882 G. ALLEN Colours 
Flowers Vv. 96 Alchemilla arvensis (parsley-piert) is an 
extremely debased moss-like descendant. 
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Parsling, obs. forin of PARCELLING. 

+ Parsment. Sc. Obs. app. = PARTIMENT. 
1513 Douctas ineis v. x. 31 Twise sax childer followis 
ilkane about In thair parsmentis[L. againe Partito) arrayit 
in_armour brycht. _ , 

Parsnip (pa‘isnip). Forms: a, 4 passenep, 
4-6 pasnepe, 5 pastnep, 5-6pasnep, 6 pasneppe. 
8. 6 parsnepe, -neppe, -nebb, parsenep, pers- 
nepe, perseneppe, 7 parsenip. parsneip, 8 pars- 
neep, 6- parsnep, parsnip. [Corrupted from ME, 
passenep, pasnepie, ultimately repr. L. pastindca 
‘parsnip’, a name connected with pasténdre to dig 
and trench the ground, pas/izum a two-pronged 
digging-fork. Thence OHG. pasi7nak, -naga. Ger. 
paslinak, -nake, Du. pastinak; in lt. paslinaca, 
OF. pasnate, panate, also pasnaise, panaise, mod. 
F. panats. The ME. form may have been derived 
from OF. paszaie, with the second syllable changed 
to wep, after ME. *22Z (in 15th c. ze, wepe, neppe) 
:-OL. xa turnip, ad.L. za@fzs, the parsnip being 
considered a kind of xefe. Cf. the later word 
lurnep, TURNIP. 

Other (mostly 16th c.) French forms were pastenée, pase 
tenaye, also the deriv. forms Jastenude, -tinade, -tonade, 
pastenagne, -aque, -aillc; but th.se were too late to affect 
the Engl word, ‘Ihe OE, Glossaries render Jastinaca, 
‘feldmora, walhmore, wealmora, more’, in r2the. ‘walmore’.] 

A biennial umbelliferous plant (PasiZnaca 
Satzva), a native of Europe and part of Asia, 
having pinnate leaves, yellow flowers, and a pale 
yellow root which in the cultivated variety is 
fleshy, sweet, and nutritions, and has been used 
from ancient times as a culinary vegetable; a kind 
of beer and a wine are also locally made from it. 
Hence, the root or edible part of this plant. Also 
extended to the genus Pas//naca. 

31398 Trevisa Barth, De 1’, R. xvu. cxxxvii. (MS. Bodl.) 
If. 225 b/2 Eueriche herb wipa rote of meche norissching hap 
scede pat is nou3t norisschinge ; as it farep in Pasnepis and 
in rapis. @ 1400 Psstii] of Susan 107 Pe peisel, be passenep, 
poretes to preue. ¢1420 /al/ad. on (Tush. 1x 56 Also this mone 
Is Sowyng of pasnepe. @1450 Stockh, Wed, A/S. 95 Past- 
nepys erroles 1530 PasGr. 252/1 Payneppe an herbe. 1533 
Exyot Cast Helthe (1539) 25 Parsnepes and carettes. 1562 
Turner Herda/ ur, 138 b, Of Persnepe. 1570 Levins Alanis. 
140/42 A parsnip, Jastizaca. 1594 R. AsHLEy tr. Loys le 
Keay 28 Leekes, chibols, carrets, parsnebbs, 1699 Evetyn 
Acetaria 51 Parsnep..is by some thought more nourishing 
than the Turnep. 1762 Gent/. Afug. 261 To sow parsneps 
in the open fields. 1846 J. Baxter Lobr. Pract. Agric. 
{ed. 4) 11. 189 The Parsnip is.. extensively cultivated in 
Jersey and Guernsey for feeding milch cows. 

b. Prov. Fixe (fazr, soft) words butler no 
parsnips (see also BurrerR v, 1c). 

a@ 1625 FLetcHer Homan's Prize i. iti, | shall rise again, 
if there be truth In eggs, and butter'd parsnips. 1639 CLARKE 
Paroemiologia 12 Faire words butter noe parsnips, verda uon 
alunt familiam. 1797 G. Cotman Herr at Law ui, iii, 
Business is business; and fine words, you know, butter no 
parsnips. 1867 Troitore Chron. Barset 11. xii, 1 often tell 
‘em how wrong folks are to say that soft words butter no 
parsnips, and hard words break no bones, . 

Applied, with detining words, to various 
umbellifers, allied to or resembling the common 
parsnip; as 

Giant Parsnip, ‘the genus Heracicum’ (Miller Plant-n. 
1884); Meadow Parsnip, (a2) Cow-parsnip, Heracleum 
Sphondylium; :6) the N. American genus Vhaspinnz; 
Prickly Parsnip, Sea Parsnip, names for the genus 
Echinophora, esp. £. spinosa, growing on sea-shores, with 
prickly inflorescence; Rough Parsnip. (a) Cow-parsnip, 
ficracleum Sphondyliuin, (6) the Opopanax plant, Ofo- 
panax Chironium (/astinaca Opopanax); Victorian 
Parsnip, /vachymnene australts (Miller); Wild Parsnip, 
the wild form of Pastinaca sativa (see 1), See also Cow- 
PARSNIP, WATER-PARSNIP, 

1562 Turner Herbal 1.145 Spondilion..maye be called in 
Englistie Kow persnepe or middow persnepe. 1866 7 reas. 
Bot. 1140 Thaspium, a genus of North American ortho- 
spermous Umibelliferz... ts popular American name is 
Meadow Parsnip, 1760 J. Lee /xtrod. Bot. App. 321 
Parsnep, Prickly, Echinophora. 1548 Turner Names of 
fHerbes 76 Sphondilium..may be called in englishe Cow- 
persnepe or *rough Persnepe. 1640 Parkinson 7/eatr. Bot. 
1286 The Sea Parsneppe. 1538 Exyot, Stuphilinus, *wylde 
parsnyppe. 1747 Westry Prin. Physick (1762) 41 A 
Poultis of Wild Parsnips flowers, leaves, and stalks. 

3. attrib, and Comb., as parsnip beer, culture, 
ple, Seed, tent, wine, parsnip-coloured adj.; par- 
snip-chervil, Azchriscus bulbosus (Charophyllem 
bulbosum), cultivated for its esculeut root. 

1617 Mroo.eton Itch 1. 1. 65 I'll send you venison, 
custard, parsnip-pie. 1834 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(2846) II. 417 March ts the month for making parsnip wine. 
1866 Treas. Bot. 74/1 Vhe Parsnip Chervil. is a native of 
France. ..In size and shape the root attains the dimensions 
of a small Dutch carrot. 1897 Daily News 24 Mar. 7/3 
Parsnip beer contained nearly 14 per cent. [of proof spirit). 
1897 Adib t's Syst. Med. IV. 375 Vhe pale or parsnip tint 
which belongs to nephritis, 

Parson (pason, paus'n). Forms: a. 3-6 
persone, 3-7 person, (4-5 -oun, § -un, 6-onne). 
8. 4 parsonne, -oun, 4-6 -ore, 4- parson. 
[ME Zersone, a. OF. and AF. Zersone (12the. in 
{ittré, 1292 in Britton), later OF. (Picard) faz- 
soune (146) in Godef.), AF. parsone, parson (Litile- 
ton) :—L. Zexsona (see PERSON), in med.L, ‘ rector 
of a parish’: see Note below. ] 
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l. Zccl. A holder of a parochial benefice in full 
possession of its rights and dues; arector, arson 
tmparsonee: see IMPARSONEE. arson mortal, 
LP. immortal: see B. quot. 1706. 

a, c1izso Lutel Soth Serm. 51 in O. £. Aftsc. 188 Pes 
persones ich wene ne beob heo no3t for-bore. c1290 Behet 
561 in S. Any, Leg. I. 122 Person, preost, opur 3wat-so he 
beo. /bzd. 176/2425 Of priores and of persones: and manie 
opur clerkes aso, 1362 Lanct, ?. £7. A.Prol 80 Persones 
[4, parsons] and parisch prestes playneb to heore Bisschops, 
Pat heore Parisch hap ben pore sebpe pe Pestilence tyme. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer rol 478 A good man was ther of Religioun 
And was a poure Person [v.77 persoun, -oue, parson} of a 
toun. ¢1449 Pecock Repr 394 That the louzen curatis as 
persouns anid vikers of parascheniy ben stabili endewid in 
her ri3t. 1553 T. Witson Ret. 20 A patrone of a benefice 
wil have a poore yngrame soule to beare the name of a 
persone for xx inarke. 1625 Burces Pers. Tithes 61 ‘Vhe 
Person of Whitwell being sued for taking away a Horse for 
a Mortuary. 

B. [1314-15 Rolls of Parlt. I. 313/1 Au Priour de Launseton, 
Parsune de la dite ville.] ¢ 1325 Poem Times Edw. If 55 in 
Pol. Songs (Camden 326 Sone so a parsoun is ded and in 
eorthe i-don, Thanne shal the patroun have 3iftes anon. 
1377 Lanct. ?’. P/. 1. v. 422, I haue be prest and parsoun 
passynge thretty wynter. 1449 /‘aston Lect, I. 87, j scholere 
of Cambryg, qweche is parsone of Welle. 1560 Daus tr. 
Svetdane's Conim. 11)b, The parson and vicar wyll have 
for a mortuary, or a coarse present, the best thynge that is 
about the house. ¢ 1630 Risoon Suz. Devon § 192 (1810) 
205 Whose prior was parson thereof, and hada vicar endowed 
there. 1691 Case of Exeter Coll. 40 \f a meer Lay-man be 
inducted into a Benefive, he is, whilst he continues in 
possession, a Parson de Facto, 1691 Br. STILIINGFL. Charge 
15 A Vicar cannot appoint a Vica , but a Parson may. And 
althothat Naineamong soine be used asa Term of Reproach, 
yet in former Ages Personatus and Dignitas were the same 
thing; and soused here in England in the time of Henry 11. 
1706 Puittirs, arson Mortal, the Rector of a Church, 
made for his own Life, was formerly so call‘d,.. but a 
Collegiate or Conventual Body, to whom the Church is 
for ever appropriated, was styled Persona Jiumortalis, or 
Parson Immortal. 1709 Ord. tu Counc. 13 Jan. in Lord, 
Gaz, No. 4508/1 All Parsons, Vicars and Curates within 
this Reali. 1765 Biackstone Cosnw, I. xi 384 A parson 
..ls one that hath full possession of all the rights of a 
parochial church. He is sometimes called the rector. of 
the church; but the appellation of Jarsox, (however it may 
be depreciated by familiar, clownish, and indiscriminate use) 
is the most legal, most beneficial, aid most honourable title 
that a parish p.iestcan enjoy. 1901 Sprott B&. Com. Order 
Introd, 49 zefe, The word parson is used in lists of clergy 
till 1645 to mark those who had the whole tithes of a parisl:, 
like Rector. : 

+b. Grey (grey-coated, grey-coal\ parson: an 
impropriator or farmer of the parish tithes. Ods. 

1785 Grose Dict. Vule. T. 1830 in Cobbett’s Rural Rides 
(1886) I. 123 mote. 1847-78 in Hacuwe ct. 

2. Extended successively, in poptlar use, so as 
to include a vicar, or any beneficed clergyman; a 
chaplain, a curate, any clergyman; a noncon- 
formist minister or preacher. Inthe more extended 
sense only co//og., and (exc. in rural use) usually 
more or less depreciatory or dyslogistic. 

1588 SHaxs. Z. Z. LZ. v. ii. 932 When all aloud the winde 
doth blow, And coffing drownes the Parsins saw. 1591 
Spenser Af. Hubberd 480 The Foxe was well induc’d to be 
a Parson. 1616 R. C. Vines’ IVhistle vi. 2383 The country 
parson may, as in a string, Lead the whole parish vnto 
anything. 1666 SoutH Sev. I. 204 Call a man Priest 
or Parson, and you set him in some Mens Esteem, ten 
Degrees below his own Servant. 1691 Lutrrei. Brief 
fel, (1857) 11. 311 Mr. Baxter, the famous nonconformist 
parson, is lately dead. 1720 Goroon & TrencHaro /nde- 
pend, Whig (1728) 187 After a Coach and Six, the next 
Trappings of Domestick Grandeur, are a Page, Plate, and 
a Parson. 1771 Horne in Funus Lett. li. 264 Popular pre- 
judice .. is violent against tbe parson. 1799 Han. More 
Fem. Educ. (ed. 4) 1. 15 The clergy are spoken of under the 
contemptuous appellation of ‘I he Parsons. 
Axutobrog. Wks. 1859 I. 9 This information I had from 
Parson Hunt, who happened at the time to be in London. 
1827 Sporting Mag. XX. 59 The interruption [of a prize 
fight]..through the intervention of a grocer at Hungerford, 
anda Methodist parson. 1859 Gro. Evior A. Sedei, Which 
was ye thinkin’ on, Seth, the pretty parson’s face or her 
sarmunt? 1899 Dasly Mews 29 May 5/4 ‘Mr. C.! He 
ain’t a parson. He’s a Man’, with great emphasis on the 
‘man’. ‘He'sadownright Christian man. ‘Ihat's what he is.’ 

3. /ransf. From the black coat of a clergyman, 
applied to animals with black fur or markings, as 
a black lamb, a black rabbit, or to birds with 
black feathers, as the Jsle of Wight parson, the 
cormorant. See also PARSON-BIRD, 

1806 Guide to Watering Places 176 The cormorant. called 
by the sailors ‘the Isle of Wight Parson’, 1827 Cot. HawKER 
Diary (1893) 1. 312 ‘} he chase we had with the shag, alias 
cormorant, al.as ‘parson’. 1853 W. D. Cooper Swsse.r 
Gloss , Parson, the hake... So called from the black streak 
on its back. 1881 Leicester Gloss., Parson, a lage black 
beetle; a cockroach. 1886 Etwortny 1. Som. Word-tk., 
Parson,. a black rabbit...A farnier when rabbiting cried 
out to me..there’s a parson | shoot thick for God's sake. 

b. ‘A tiny finch of Brazi., Spermophila minuta’ 
(Cent. Dict. 1899). 

4. Angling. A kind of artificial fly. 

1867 F, Francis Angling x. (1880) 344 The Parson... isa 
very showy fly. 

5. fig. A finger-post : see quots. Chiefly da/. 

1785 Grose Dict. Vielg. T., Parson, a guide post, hand or 

| finger post hy the road side for directing travellers;..be- 
cause ., it sets people in the right way. 18%9 Banguet 59° 
Like the rude guide post some a parson call That points the 
way but never stirs at all, 1889 in WV. IV. Lines. Gloss. 


1825 JEFFERSON , 


PARSON. 


6. atirib. and Comb, a. appositive, as parson- 
editor, -magtsirale, -peer, -physician, ete.; b. 
attrib., as parson power, -premiunz; c. obj. gen., 
etc., as parson-barling, -fighler, -hunling. -worship; 
parson-like adj. G, Special Combs.: parson-and- 
clerk, (a) a children’s pame: see quot. 1863; (4) 
= parson-tn-lhe-pulpil (a); parson-grey sé. and 
a.. dark grey, priest-prey; parson-gull, a local 


“name of the great black-backed gull (Larus 


marinus); parson-bas-lost-his-coat, name of 
some game; farsou-in-the-pulpit, a popular 
name, tom the fortn of the flowers, of two plants, 
(a) cuckoo-pint, (4) monkshood ; parson's-nose, 
the rump o. a fowl, etc.; parson’s-week, thc time 
taken as a holiday by a clergyman who is excused 
a Sunday, lasting (usually) from Monday to the 
Saturday week following. Also Paksonx-niRp. 

1788 H. WaLroce Let. to J/rs. H. More 22Sept., Let my snuff 
of life flit to the last sparkle of folly, like what children call 
the “parson and clerk in a bit of burnt paper. a1800 Cow- 
PER On observing some names in biog. Brit. 1863 Barnes 
Dorset Dial, Gloss., Passons an’ clarks, the running fiery 
spots on burning paper. 1882 Géuoss. evon. f lant-n.(E.D.S.), 
Parson-and-Clerk, A vw maculatuon, 1826 W.E. ANoREWS 
Exam, Fox's Cal. Prot. Saints 473 The *parson-eaitor of 
the folio edition of the Mew Buok of Mortyrs. 1821 Blackw. 
Mag VIII 620 His bonnet blue, a coat of *Parson gray. 
1885 Swainson Prov, Names Brit. Birds 208 Greater Black- 
backed Gull ..* Parson gull, or mew. 1889 Dovte Micah 
Clarke 163 Saturday night game of ‘kiss-in the-ring', or 
‘ *parson-has-lost-his-coat’. 1742 Fieroinc F. Andrews ut. 
vi, Some of them declaring that *parson-hunting was the best 
sport in the world, 1856 F. E. Pacer Ow/et Owlst. 145, 
I don't see why we are to assume that *parson-husbands 
have more sense than other husbands. 1882 Gloss. Devon. 
Plant-n. (E. D.S.), * Parson-in-the-Pulpit, (1) A vase macu- 
latume. (2) Aconttum Napellus. 1625 Hart Anat. Uru, 
i. 55 No lesse then three ..*Parson-Physitians had ad- 
ministered to him. 1841 Lever C. O'Malley \xvii 319 Not 
+» pronounced doubly hazardous by the Insurance Com- 
panies, nor acceptable under a ‘*Parson-premium’. 1839 
Loncre1.Low Hyfer7or vii, An epicurean morsel— a *parson’s 
nose, 1873 Slang Dict., Parson's nose, the hind part of 
a goose—a savoury mouthful. Sometimes called the Pope's 
nose. 1790 Cowrer Let. to Lady Hesketh 28 June, Wks. 
1836 VII. 39 If they come. they willstay. a *parson’s week, 
that is to say, about a fortnight and no longer. 1856 
Kinestey Let. to 7. Hughes in Lyfe xiv. (1879) IL. 3, I wish 
you would. go with me to Snowdon .. for a parson’s week, 
t.e. twelve days. 1 W.C. Hazuirr Ourselves 4 Persons 
who identify piety with churchgoing and *parson-worship. 

Hence (mostly zonce-words) Pa'rsonarchy, rule 
by parsons, a body of ruling parsons, Parsone‘se 
a., parsonic. Pa‘rsonhood, the slate or condition 
of a parson. Parso'nify v. /raizs., (a) to make 
parsonic ; (é) in passive, to be married by a parson. 
Pa‘rsoenish a., like or characteristic of a parson, 
parsonic. Parso-nity =farsonhood. Pa‘rsonize 
z., (a) (rans. to make parsonic; (6) z/r. to play 
the parson, do parsen's work. Pa‘rsonly a., 
belonging to or befitting a parson. Parsono‘latry, 
parson-worship, Parsono‘logy, lore about par- 
sons. Pa‘rsonry, parsons collectively. Pa‘rson- 
ship, the office or position of parson, rectorship. 

1830 Examiner 789/1 A pampered squirarchy, and a mag- 
nificent *parsonarchy. 1860 Huxtey in L. Huxley Ze 
(1900) I, 212 Sunk, as nine tenths of women are, in mere 
ignorant *parsonese superstitions. 1834 J a¢t’s AZag. 1. 
632/1 ‘he perquisites of *parsonhood are of a more solid 
and tangible nature. 1880 W. S. Gitpert /Trates of Pen- 
zance, You shall quickly be *parsonified .. By a doctor of 
divinity. @ 1834 Lams cited in Worcester (1846) for */ar- 
sonish, 1884 Pxuch 11 Oct. 178/2 A proper paisonish style. 
1844 J. T. Hewiett Parsons & W. vi, All the duties of 
*paisonity. 1880in Cougregationalist (U.S.) 21 June (Cent.), 
The hope that lay evangelists will not ‘presentiy become 
*parsonized’, 892 Stevenson in /élustr. Lond. News 
6 Aug. 171/2 Now, it seems, he’s parsonising down Somerset 
way. 1975S. J. Pratr Lideral Opin. \xaxv. (1783) II. 129 
[Attire] prig, prim, prue, and ‘parsonly. 1776 — Pupil of 
Plas. (17771 1.82 Whining passages about pity, and virtue, 
and all the et-cztera of parsonly cant. 1852 7az?’s Mag. 
XIX. 342 Aeading, The *Parsonolatry of Dissent. 1815 
Byron Let. fo Moore 10 Jan., Which proves.. your pro- 
ficiency in *parsonology. 1886 P. Firzcerato Fatal Zero 
xxix. (1888) 185 D.’s ready sneer about preaching or ‘ par- 
sonology’. 1876 G. Mrxnoirn Beanch. Career 1. xvii. 259 
The *parsonry are a power absolutely to be counted for 
waste, as to progress. 1680 R. WarE Fo.res & firebrands 
11, (1682) 35 The Convert continued not fully two years in 
his *Parsonship or Parish before he died. 

(Note. The ecclesiastical use of L. pcxséva does not appear 
before the r1thc. It was app still new at the Council of Cler- 
mont 1096, when it was said, c, ili ‘ Ecclesia vel decimz.. 
szepius ab Episcopis sub palliata avaritia venduntur; mortuis 
nimirum, seu mutatis Clericis, quos Personas vocant "(Mansi 
Concilia XX. 902). Various views have been taken of 
its genesis. English legal writers, Coke, Blackstone, etc, 
have referred it to the Civil Law sense of fersona, the 
parson being viewed as the legal ‘person’ by whom the 
property of God, the Patron Saint, or the church, in 
the parish, was actually held; the person tosue and be sued 
in respect of this property. Du Cange (ed. 1762), pointing 
to the early equivalent use of Jerséza and diguitas, would 
start from the sense ‘personage, great or dignified person, 
dignitary’, Dr. H. Schaefer, Pfarrkirche und Stift im 
Deutschen Afittelalter 11903) § 19, shows that fersiza was 
primarily applied 10 the holder of a parochial hving who 
was non-resident, being either a conventuai body, a chapter, 
or member ¢«f one, or often a mere layman, the sp: ritual 
duties being in either case discharged by a vicdriius or sub- 
stitute, who received a smal portion of the revenues. He 


PARSONAGE. 


refers the designation to the fact that the holder of the living 
merely figured in the cbaracter or role ich L. persona) of 
parish cle:gyman, without actually discharging the duties. 
He explains the frequent early equivalence of persdna and 
dignitas, adduced by Du Cange, tn the case of conventual 
or collegiate rectors, by tbe usual application of dignitas to 
the superior personages or ‘dignitaries * of a chapter, and 
the fact that it was by these that the parochial parsonages 
were held. 1¢ would appear however that in England the 
appellation must have been Pay interpreted in the Civil 
Law sense; else how should it have heen extended from 
the persdna immortalis 10 the persina mor:alis or resident 
rector, and have become in England his legal designation ?} 


Parso1, obs. form of Person. 

Parsonage (pi'isenédz), Forms: see Parson; 
also 6 -edge, -ige, 7 -adge. [Altered form, as in 
prec., of personage, a. AF personage, OF. per- 
son(n)age, ecclesiastical dignity or benefice, = late 
L. persdnaticum, med.L. (from Fr. or Eng.) per- 
sonagiumt ; see PERSONAGE. J 

1, Ihe benefice or living of a parson; a rectory. 


Obs. exc. in Law. 

a. (1292 Britton ww. ili § 7 II. 179 A prendre garde lequel 
ele est de tut voide, ou soulement le personage. Nichols ¢7, 
It must he observed whe:her it (te church] is entirely 
vacant, or the parsonage only.] ¢ 1380 Wvcuir If &s. (1880) 
433 Pe fourbe part sh Ide be dispendid t» kepe | e housis of 
pe personaze. 1425 Rolls of Parlt. 1V. 290/2 Noun resi- 
dens of Persons of holy Chirche, upon theire Personages. 
1482 Monk of Evesham (Arh) 93 A certen knyght that was 
patron of a chyrche solde .. a personage to a certen clerke 
for. xxvij. marke. 1544 Supplic. to Hen, VIH (E. E. T.S.) 
34 Other patrons haue presented theyr clerckes to per- 
sonagyes % vicaragyes. 1642 Mtuton A fol, Sarect. iii, Wks. 
(1851) 288 Whether ..a good Personage, or Impropriation 
hought out for him would not improper him, 

B. 3377 Lana. /’. 7°, B. xii. 245 And I hadde neuere of 
hym a ciher prouendre ne parsonage 3ut of be pupis sifte. 
31450 Nolls of Parlt. V. 2-6/1 Churches, Parsonages, and 
other Possessions. 1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. Ded. piv, 
Their fathers haue either compounded with their Landlord 
for some pelting vicarcdge, or payd ready money for a 
better parsonase. 1646 Royalist Comp. Papers (Yorksh. 
Rec. Ser., Il. 57 He offers the parsonage of Hornsey worth 
£100 for £1000. 21704 ‘T. Brown Two Oxford Scholars 
Wks. 1730 1. 5, 1 cannot exercise the Office .. without soine 
Curacy, Vicarage, or Parsonage. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 
III. 60 The rectory or parsonage, which comprises the 
parish church with all its rights, glebes, tithes, and other 
profits whatsvever. 

2. (= Parsonage-house). The louse attached to 
a parson’s living, the rcctor’s house. Also, in 
later use, the house of a vicar, perpetual curate, 
or other incumbent of a parish or parochial district ; 
sometimes (esp. in U.S. and Colonies) applied to 
the residence provided for any minister of religion, 

3472 Will in Rec. St. Alary at Hill (E. E.T.S.) 16 The 
parsonage & Chirchyerd of seynt Boolphes Chirche. 1523 
Fitzuers. Surv. xx. (1539) 41 he syte of the personage 
standeth. . between the sayd hye way. 1623 Eari.e Micro. 
cosm., Surgeon (Arb.) 62 11 is ofter out of reparations, then an 
old Parsonage. a1704 T. Brown 7wo Oxford Scholars 
Wks, 1730 I. xo An old rotten Parsonage or Vicaraye-house. 
1806 KowLes Banwell [/il/ ii. 34 Where the white parson- 
age, among the trees, Peeped out. 

+3. he parson’s or rector’s tithe. Sa Obs. 

1818 Scott //rt. Midd. viii, What have I heen paying 
stipend and teind, parsonage and vicara,e for, ever sin the 
aught!\ -nine, and I canna get a spell of a prayer for’t ? 

4. attrib., as parsonage-garden, -house, -land. 

1866 Eng. Ch. Furniture ed. Peacock) 145 Burnte by the 
said Churchwardens at the said parsonedge house. 1610 
Burford Reg. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) Jar. Collect. 1. 82 
‘Yhe huildinge of the said cottage .. uppon the parsonadge 
land of Calne. 1796 Mrs. M. Ropinson Angelina 1. 26 We 
have hut few houses of any note, and please your honour— 
only three... The parsonage-house, the poor-house, and the 
public-house. 1838 D. F. Strauss Lutheran Clergym, 
273 The door of the parsonage garden opened. 

Parsonage, obs. form of PERSONAGE, 

Pa‘rson-bird. [See Parson 3.] 

1. A New Zealand bird (Prosthemadera novex- 
selandix), so called from its dark plumage and 
white neck-feathers ; also called poe-hird or dui. 

1857 C. Hurstnouse N. Zealand |. 118 (Morris), The 
most common, and certainly the most facetious, individnal 
of tbe ornithology is the tui (parson-bird). | 1866 Lapv 
Barker Stat. Life N. Zeal. 93 ubid.), The tui, or parson- 
bird, most respectahle and clerical-looking in its glossy black 
suit..and white wattles of very slender feathers. 

2. Applied to the Kook. 

tgoz MWestm. Gaz. 7 Jan. 2/3 Entirely devoted to the 
glorification of our friend Mr. Rook, the parson-hird, /di17. 

14 Feb, 12/1 We have no douht that the ‘ parson birds’ will 
keep up the ancient tradition and celebrate their weddings 
to-day. 

Parsondom (pasandam), [f. Parson +-pom J 
The state or quality of a parson; the domain 
of parsons, parsons collectively. 

18s0 P. Crook iVar of Hats 3 All parsondom is up. 1860 


Trotiore #ramiey P. xiv, His sins against parsondom were 
grievous. 


Parsone, -elly, obs. ff. Parson, PERSON, -ALLY. 

ee (pa‘isend), fpl/.a. [f. Parson + 
-ED 2, 

1. Made or penned by a parson. 

1742 Youne Nt. Th, Ww. 840 Ye Deaf to Truth! peruse this 
Parson’d Page, And trust, for once, a Prophet, and a Priest. 

2. Furnished with a parson, as a parish. 

3882 in Ocitvie. 


3. Married in church or chapel. coé/og. 


497 


3886 Cassell’s Encycl. Dict., Married and Parsoned: A 
colloquial expression, signifying that all the necessary rites 
have been performed, 31892 Emerson Son of Fens 154 
(E. D. D.) Don't you wish you was married?.. Don't you 
wish you was passoned ? 

Parsoner.e, obs. form of PARCENER. 

Parsoness (pa‘isonés). co/log. or Ausmorois. 
[See -xss1.] The wife of a parson. 

1784 Unfortunate Sensibility 1. 121 The few good ladies,.. 
such as the parsoness,..were extremely concerned. 1873 M. 
Cortins Sguire Silchester V1. i, 3 A lady who was parsoness 
of tbe parish. 1898 Contemp Kev. 75 The parson reigned 
suprenie in the church, and the parsoness in the school. 

Parsonet (paisenet). colloy. or humorous. 
[f. PARSON + -ET.] 

1, A parson’s child. 

1812 G. Comin Br. Grins, Two Parsons xxv, The Parson 
dearly lov’d his darling pets, Sweet, little, ruddy, ragged, 
Parsonets. 

2. A petty or newly-fledged parson. 

1834 Gen. P, Tuompson Exerc. 111. 15 This ts all ‘hay, 
straw, stubble’; - thestuff. tomake over tohireling preachers 
and fashionable parsonets. 1877 P. Brooks Lect, Preach. 
ii. (1895) 45 ‘She people in the neighbourhood dubhed us 
* parsonnettes *. ; 

Parsonic (paisgnik), a. [f. Parson + -1c 
(after words from Gr.).] Of or pertaining to 
2 parson; resembling or characteristic of parsons. 

1785 Mus. S. loys Coadition 11. 74 He felt himself hold, 
not entertaining any great idea of parsonic valour. 1847 C. 

3RONTE ¥. £) re xxxvii, His manners..are not to your taste? 
—priggish and parsonic? 1891 E. Peacock 4. Brendon 
I. 284 A secular as well as a parsonic view of life. 

Parsonical (pag nikal), @. [f as prec. + 
-ICAL.] = prec. So Parsonically adv., after the 
manner of a parson. 

1750 Cursterr, Left. (1774) 111. 14, I am not stoically 
advising, nor parsonically preachingto you. 1834 Lp, SHer- 
BROOKE In Life I. 97 Please to let me know how your 
parsonical duties go on, 

Pa-rsoning, w4/. sb. [f. Parson + -1nc1.] 
Acting asa parson; doing parson’s work. 

@1792 Wotcott (P, Pindar) /’arsen-dealer, Meaning by 
Pars’ning to support a tahle. 1887 TI. E. Kesper Ang. 
Country Life (1891) 8 There were..many very bad clergy- 
men, to whom what they called ‘ parsoning ’was a simple hore. 

Parsoure, obs. variant ol PIERCER. 

Parsuadable, -suasion, obs. ff. PERSUADABLE, 
-SUASION. Parsy, obs. forin of PARSEE. 

Part (pat), sé. (adv.). Forms 1, 3- part; also 
4-5 paart, (pard), 4-6 pert, 4-7 parte, 5 perte, 
6 partt, 6- Se pairt. [In OE. ad. L. fars, 
part-em (in sense 2a); in 13the. a. F. part = Pr. 
part, Sp., It. parte:—L. part-em part, The pl. in 
ME. was sometimes Pans, aftcr OF. pl. pars, 
carlier farz. 

L Portion or division of a whole. 

1. That which together with another or others 
makes up a whole (whether really separate 
from the rest, or more often only separated in 
thought); a certain amount, but not all, of any 
thing or number of things (material or immaterial |; 
any one of the smaller things into which a thing 
is or may be divided (in reality or in idea) ; 
a portion, division, section, element, constituent, 
fraction, fragment, piece. (Now the ordinary 
word for this; in OF., and usnally in ME., ex- 
pressed by Neat sd.) 

When denoting a numher of persons or things, often con- 
strued as a noun of multitude, with plural verb. é 

(c 1050 Byrhtferth's Handboc in Anglia (1885) VILL. 317 
Rabanus cwyd pat se dez hafd partes, pet synt dels.) 
a@1300 Cursor M, 20;6 pof pe werld es..Delt..In thrin 
parleis principale, Pe partes er noght perigale. ¢ 1380 
Wretr Sel, Wks. II. 339 Christis chirche.. hath pree 
partis. Pe first part is in blis, wip Crist. .. The secounde 
part. .hen seintis in purgatorie. ¢ 1400 MAUuNDEV. (1839) ii. 
13 O part is at Parys, and the other part ts at Constanty- 
noble. ¢1440 Promp. J’arv. 385/1 Paart, or deele, porcro. 
3535 STEWART Cron. Scot. (1858) 1. 37 In equall pairtis this 
kinr.k to diuide. 1538 Starkey Lugland wt. ii. 51 One 


louyng one a nother as membrys and partys of one hody. | 


1570 Bittincstev Aucdid 1. Post.ix. 8 The whole is equal to 
all his partes taken together. 1574-5 Neg. Privy Council 
Scot, Ser. 1. Il. 426 With all .partis pendicles and per- 
tinentis thairof, 1609 Biste (Douay) Dez? vii. 22 He wil 
consume these nations in thy sight by litle and litle and by 
partes. 3638 Junius aint, Ancients 202 Of all parts of the 
countenance the eyes are most powerfull, heing as the soule's 
window. 1726 tr. Gregory's Astron. 1. 392 Let the Diameter 
AB of the Circle..be divided into two equal Parts in the 
Point C, 21774 Goxpsm. //ist. Greece \1. 264 The greatest 
part of the trelian cavalry were cut topieces. 1794 Rigging 
4 Seamanship 1. 168 Leading-part, that part of a tackle 
which is hauled upon. _1836~7 Sir W. Hamitton Afetaph. 
XXxViL (1870) I1. 338 Whatever is the part of a part, isa 
part of the whole, 1875 Jowett P/azo (ed. 2) I. 443, l agree, 
Socrates, in the greater part of what you say, 1882 7imes 
25 Sept. 8 They formed but a small part of deatbs caused 
hy infectious fevers. ; 

Often idiomatically used without article: 
part of =a part of, some of; so great part of = 
a great part of, much or many of; most part of, 
the majority or greatcr part of, most of. 

€1375 Cursor M1. 3534 (Fairf.) Gif me part of bat pou 
grayde. axzqz5 /bict. 19049 (Trin.) A mon croked in he 
palesy And had ben moost part of his dayes [so Laud ACS. ; 
Cott. & Gott. mast all). 1450 Paston Lett. 1. 107 And part 
therof sold, and part ther of yaffe, and the remenaunt thei 


PART. 


departed among them. 1531 Tinpate E.xfos. 1 Fohn Wks. 
(Parker Soc.) I]. 524 Part of his laws are ceremonies, 1611 
Bisce /sa. xliv. 16 He hurneth part thereof inthe fire: with 
part thereof he eateth flesh. 1760 Jonnson /d/er No. 97 P5 
‘The road was passahle only part of the year. 1778 Learn- 
ing ata Loss 1. 155,1 shall probably spend great Part of 
the Summer with him. 1827 Soutneyv fist. Penins. War 
Il. 7o5 Great part perisbed before they could reach the wall. 
1847 ‘VEnnyson Princ. Prol. 47 Part were drown'd within 
tbe whirling brook. 1860 Wnewect in Life (1881) 512 We 
were at Oxford great part of last week, for the meeting of 
the British Association, 

c. sfec. An essential or integral portion; some- 
thing essentially belonging to a larger whole; 
a conslituent, e ement. (Also without atticle.) 

1932 Law Serzons C. i. (ed. 2) 9 They must be made parts 
of our common life. 174z Youxc V4. Th. 1x. 413 "Tis 
a prime Part of Happiness, to know How much Unhappi- 
ness must prove our Lot. 1816 Scott &/. Dwarf vi, ‘Vhe 
rider sate as if le had been a part of the horse. 1863 
Fr. A. Kemaie Resid. tn Georgia 14 Vhat formed no part 
of our discussion. 1879 Moztey Sera. 276 Affection is part 
ofinsight. 

. Specialized uses of sense I, 

ta. =fartof speech: see 1g. Obs. (The earliest 
use in Envlish.) 

cro0o /ELFRic Gram, xvi, (Z.) 107 Pry eacan synd med, 

Ze, cé, be man eacnad on leden-spra:ce to sumum casum 

ises partes. /did. xvii. 108 Anfeald getel byd on Cisum 
parte ego ic, tu Ou, tle he. did. xxxix. 242 }-es part maz 
heon gehaien dzlnimend. @ r300[see Pars). ¢ 1483 Caxton 
Dialogues viii. 38 Donettis, partis, accidents. 1615 Brinstey 
(title) The Posing cf the Parts. @ 1637 B. Jonson Eng. 
Gram. ix. Wks (Rtldg.) 777-8 In our English speech we 
number the same parts with the Latins...Only we adda 
ninth, which is the article. 

b. The name of a division or section of a book, 
play, poem, or other literary work; in mod. use 
also sfec. Each of the portions of a work issued at 
intervals, at a uniform price, and in thin covers, 
and intended to be afterwards bound np into one or 
more volumes. 

c14s0 tr. De /mitatione 64 Here begynnep be third parte 
of inwarde conuersacyon..Capitulum primum. 1553 T'uRNER 
Merbal\. Prol., 1 haue set one part of a great hethall, 1562 
(¢i1Ze) The seconde parte of Guilliam Turners herhall. 1594 
(¢étle) Yhe First Part of the Contention beiwixt the two 
famous houses of Yorke and Lancaster. 1677 Lavy Cna- 
wortu in 12th Rep, Hist. Av SS. Conon, App v. 44. 1 have 
presented your Lordship with the last part of /udtéras, to 
help to heighten your mirth this Christmasse. 1742 Younc 
Vt. Th. vii. 12 Thro’ various Parts our glorious Story runs; 
‘Vime gives the Preface. 1873 Ruskin Sfones Ven. 1 Pref. 7 
The architect had read his third part of the Stones of 
Venice to purpose. 1901 Dasly Chron. 27 Dec. 3/3 The 
new Dickens would have to find a second Cruikshank to 
illustrate any novel issued in separate weekly parts. fod. 
The work is now coming out in monthly parts. 

tc. An element or constituent of some quality 
or action, considered by itself (and with no stress 
on its being merely a part); a point, particular. 
(Usually in A/.) Hence aésol. Point; matter, 
affair; respect (= Party sd, 3). Ods, 

3563 /fomilies u. Repentance in. (1859) 545 Yeheard of the 
true parts and tokensof repentance. 1689 PutreniuaM Eng. 
Poeste m. xxiv. (Arb.) 295 But at all insolent and vnwoonted 
partes of a mans hekauiour we find many times cause to 
mislike or to be mistrustfull. @ 1639 W. Wuate.ey Proto- 
tyes UW. xxvii (1640) 43 Perfection of parts, is when all the 
parts of goodnesse are found inainan. 1692 Locke Ede. 
§ 142 Nothing can cure this Part of Ill-breeding hut Change 
and Variety of Company. 1719 Br. Roninson in Perry 
Hist. Coll, Amer, Col. Ch. 1. 200 If we neglect our duly 
in tbat part. 

3. A portion of an animal body: either definitely, 
a particular member or organ; or indefinitely, a 
‘spot’, ‘place’ (cf. 13). Usually f/.; often with 
defining adj., as Azuder parts, inward parts; also 
absol. (euphent.) = privy parts. 

c1400 Destr. Troy 884 lason .. anoyntide hym anon.. 
Bothe the face and pe fete, & all pe fore perte. 1526 Pilgr. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 3 God hath no lineamentes nor partes 
corporall. 15 . Svr A. Barton in Surtees Mise (1888) 
73 In a previe place and a secrete pert, He shoote hime 
in at the left oxtere, The arrowe quiett throughe harte. 
1535 Back parts [see Back a, 1). 1590 Srenser F, Q. 
1. 10 41 Her neather partes misshapen, monstruous. 1598 
B. Jonson £u. Manin Hum... i, 1617 Morvson /ti, tt 
115 The inner parts of Goates. .are esie med great dainties, 
especially in Toscany. 1634 Sir 1. Herspert Trav. 41 A 
cloth which should couer those parts, made to be priuate. 
1747 Westev Prim. Physic (1762) 80 Wash the purts with 
Juice of Calamint. 1799 M. Unperwoon 77eat, Dis. 
Children (ed. 4) 11. 136, 1 had occasion to examine the 
parts lof a child] very attentively at the birth. 1899 Ad/- 
butt’s Syst. Med. V\W1_ 558 The patches in such parts may 
then assume a salmon tinge. 


+4, A minute portion of matter, a particle. Ods. 

1707 Curios. in Hush, & Gard. 31 The Entrance of some 
such small aqueous Parts, as may excite the Fermentation. 
1709 F. Havukssee Phys.-Alech. Exp. ii. (1719) 36 Woollen 
impregnated with saline and spirituons parts. 21774 
Go.psm. Surv. Exp. Philos. (1776) 11. 88 Now the parts of 
the air, .. being in this case driven asunder by some external 
interposition, such as fire, or any other agent. 3800 tr, 
Lagrange’s Chem. 11. 278 The earthy principle, which is 
confounded with the indigo and some mucilaginous parts. 

5. spec. (with a numeral): Each of a number of 
equal portions into which a whole may be divided ; 


an aliquot part, exact divisor, snbmultiple. 

(2) With an ordinal numeral indicating tbe number of such 
portions in the whole, as @ third part, two third parts: 
now more usually omitted by ellipsis, the ordinal thus 


PART. 


becoming a sb., as a third, two thirds. (6) With a 
cardinal numeral, implying a number of portions one less 
than the number which constitutes the whole, as t2vo parts 
-. two thirds, three farts = three quarters. (Formerly also 
as collective sing., as /7v9 part.) 

c1zgo Sf. Alichael 665 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 318 3eot nis 
pare, to wonien Inne, onnebe be seuenpe purt. a 1300 
CursoP AI, 973 Pe half parte gladli or fe thrid We wil fe 
giue, if pou it bid. 1375 Barsoun Bruce v. 47 Mair than 
twa part of his rout War herhreit in the tonne tharout. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Sg7.’s 7. 545 Ne koude man by twenty 
thousand part Countrefete the Sophymes of his Ari. ©1475 
Rauf Coiljear 123 He tyt the King be the nek, twa part in 
tene. 1603 Owen Pembrokeshire i. (1891) 11 Ffoure partes 
of five of this sheere is compassed with the sea. ¢ 1611 
Cnapman /itad x, 223 Two parts of night are past, the 
third is left t’ employ our force. 1660 Barrow Luclid v. 
Def. i, A part is a magnitude of a magnitude, a less of a 
greater, when the less measures the greater, 1706 EK. Warp 
Wooden World Diss, (1708) 12 The Queen allots him three 
Parts in eight for his singular Hazards. 1813 Mar. Ence- 
wortu Patron. (1833) 11]. xli. 130 Possession .. being nine 
parts of the law. 1878 Bosw. Smitu Carthage 319 He was 
himself only three parts Roman. 

+b. Used by confusion or error as if = ‘times’, 
as in (6y) a thousand part\s) =a thousand tines, 
a thousandfold; dy the seventh part = seven times, 
sevenfold. Ods. (Cf. Deat sé.) re.) 

@1400-50 4 lu.cander 2157 Pai pleyne more pe pouirte..of 
par horsis pan pe soro3e of bam-selfe by be seuynt parte 
[Duébl. AIS. dele}, 1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 7 3e schiule 
haue 3oure licour by an hundrid part bettir gilt. 1528 
‘Linoace H*hs. (Parker Soc.) I. 149 A thousand parts better 
may it be translated into the Englisb, than into tbe Latin. 
1sgo Spenser /*. Q. 11. ix. 48 Not he.. Might be compar‘d 
to these hy many parts. ¢161z Cuarman /é/ad To Rdr. 
(1865) 88 They..are ten parts more paraphrastical than I. 
1625 B. Jonson Stapée of NV. it. ti, I have better news from 
the bake-house, by ten thousand parts, in a morning. 

ec. In expressing the proportion of the in- 
gredients of a mixture or compound: One of a 


number of equal portions of indeterminate amount. 

1615 Cuarman Odyss, 1x. 298 It was so strong,..twas before 
allaid With twentie parts in water. 1756 C. Lucas £ss. 
Waters 111.298 Two parts of this water poured into one part 
boiling milk. 1811 A. T. Tuomson Loud. Disp, (1818) 512 
Take of pure sulphate of copper, two parts; subcarbonate 

of ammonia, three parts. 1854 Ronatps & RicHarpson 
Chem. Technol, (ed, 2) 1. 183 One part of carbon consumes 
in burning to carbonic acid 2$ parts of oxygen. 

+6. A medizeval meastirc of time, equal to ~> of 
an hour, or 4 minutes: see Atom 7. Ods. 

1844 Lincarp Aunglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) Il. xi. 158 Each 
. admits of four different subdivisions, into four points, ten 
minutes, fifteen parts or degrees, and forty moments. 

II. Portion allotted, share. 

7. A portion of something (material or imma- 
terial) allotted or belonging to a particular person ; 
a share. Sometimes almost in abstract sense: 
Sharing, participation; interest, concern, 

To have part: to sbare, partake (77, te/). To have 
neither part nor lot in: to have no share or concern in, to 
have nothing to do with (see Lot sé.2b). See alsoart and 
part: ArT sé, 16. 

a1300 Floriz 4 Bl. 522 Eke moste kunne muchel of art 
Put pu woldest 3eue per-of part. a 1300 Cursor AZ. 19585 Has 
pou na part, coth petre, here. 1382 Wvycur Rev. xx. 6 
Blessid and holy he, that hath paart in the first azen risyng. 
1390 Gower Conf. 11. 1034 Cham Upon his part Aufrique 
nam, ¢1449 Prcock Kepr, ui. i, 277 The preestis and 
dekenes of the Oold ‘estament schulden not haue part and 
lott in the firste parting of the Iond of Iewry. 1477 Eart 
Raivirs (Caxton) Dictes 1 Aduersitees, Of the whiche [. . haue 
had my parte. 1538 Bate John Bapt. in Hart. Mise. 
(Malh.) I. 216 My ways..with mennys ways haue no part. 
1601 Bartow Seri. Paules Crosse 23 We haue no part in 
Dauid, nor inheritance in the son of Isay. 1611 Biste 
“icts 1.17. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) I. 151 
We had neither art or part, concern or interest therein. 
1850 S. Dosett Romani. Poet. Wks. 1875 1.14 Death Can 
have no part in Beauty. 1891 Doucatt Beggars Ad (ed. 2) 
271 That she would have neither part nor lot in his dis- 
bonest career. 

b. Allotted portion (without definite notion of 
division or sharing); possession (covey. or abstr.) ; 
one’s lot in life. Ods. or arch, 

1382 Wycutr /’s. Ixii. 11 [Ixiii, 10] Thei shul be taken in to 
the hond of swerd, the partis of foxis thei shul be. c 1386 
Ciraucrer Clerk's 7. 594, 1 haue no3zht had no part of 
clildren tweyne But first siknesse, and after wo and peyne. 
c1gseo Three Kings Sons 66 Vo obeie and abide the wille of 
oure lord, & to take suche part yn pacience, as he wol 
sende, 1609 Biste (Douay) //os. v. 7 Now shal a moneth 
devoure them with their partes. 1858 Neate Leruard de 
3M. (1865) 36 The Lord shall be thy part. 

8. A person’s share in some action; what one 
has to do; function, office, business, duty. Formerly 
in p/, when referring to a number of persons. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xt. 245 Be liklynes the mast cowart 
Semyt till do richt weill his part. 1451 Marc. Paston in 
P, Lett. 1, 201 He seyd itt was not his parte to do itt, 1542 
Unais. Eras, Apoph. 297 The partes of menne is, to reioyce 
in the behalf of the commenweale, 1563 //omilies 1. Repent- 
auce i. (1859) 544 Itis therefore our parts..to pray unto our 
heavenly Father. 1611 Bisre AwvtAé iii, 13 But if hee will 

- not doe the part of a kinseman to thee, then will I doe the 
part of a kinseman to thee, as the Lord liueth. 1667 Mitton 
P, £. vin. 561 Accuse not Nature, she hath don her part, 
171z Apoison Sfct. No. 418 07 Itis the part ofa Poet to 
humour the Imagination. 1865 Trotsove Belton Est xxii. 
254 Was it not a brother’s part to go toa sister in affliction? 
1882 Yes 23 Sept.4 Theartillery did its part with its usual 
devotion. 


9. Theatr. ‘The character assigned to or sustained 
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by an actor in a dramatic performance; a role. 
Also, the words assigned to or spoken by an actor 
in such a character; hence, a written or printed 


copy of these. 

1495 in Sharp Coz. ALyst. (1825) 36 Payd for ere of the 
ij kuyghts partes, & demons. 1584 /éi¢/. 38 To Jhon Cope- 
stake, for playenge of Esron his parte xxd. 1600 SHAKS, 
aA.¥. £11, vit. 142 All the world’s a stage..And one man 
in his tine playes many parts. 1622 Masse tr. Ademan's 
Guzman d AY. 264 Let every man take his Qu and per- 
fect his owne part. 1710 Srerte Vater No. 18076 They 
must be called off the Staze,and receive Parts more suitable 
to their Genius. 31809 Mackin Gif Blas 11, vill. 22, 1 was 
sent on the boards in children’s parts. 1882 H.C. Merivacr 
Vaucit of B.1. 145 Minna in the ‘ Pirate’ would be more 
the line of part to fall to you. 

b. fig. A character sustained by any one, either 
as a special office or function (nearly = 8), or as 
assumed or feigned, 

To play (act) the part of: toact as or like; to perform the 
function of. 70 play(act)a fart: to perform a function, or 
pursue a course of action; also, to sustain a feigned charac- 
ter, make a pretence, act deceitfully. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 361 Pan pe figour ofa freke he sall 
take eftire, And preualy in bat part a-pere 3owe be-forne. 
21848 Hare Chron. Nich. 1/1 50 Homfrey Cheiny plei- 
yng the parte of a good blood hounde, foloed the tract of y* 
flyer. 1590 Spenser /.Q. 11. iv.27 Where left, he went, and 
his owne false part playd. 1663 Butter //ud. 1. ii, 205 None 
ever acted both Parts bolder, Both of a Chieftain and a 
Soldier. ax 32 Gay Fadles 1. vi. 2 The man of pure and 
simple heart Bhro’ life disdains a double part. 1886 Barinc- 
Govutp Conrt Royal xxxv, He was unskilled to acta part 
and speak half the truth. 1891 Speaker 11 July 36/2 The 
Referendum and the Initiative... have a great part to play in 
the future of Switzerland. 

+e. transf. One who performs a part, an actor. 
21643 W. Cartwricnt Commend, Verses Fletcher's Drant. 
Poems, Vhat some who sat spectators haue confessed.. 
[they] felt such shafts steal through their captiued sense, As 
made them rise Parts, and go Lovers thence. 

10. Afes. The melody assigned to a particular 
voice or instrument in concerted music, or a written 
or printed copy of this for the use of a particular 
performer; each of the constituent melodies or 
successions of notes which make up a harmony, 
Hence ¢vansf. Each of the voices or instruments 
which join in a concerted piece. 

1526 SKELTON Alaguy/f. 1481, I synge of two partys without 
a mene. ¢ 1586 C’tess PEMBROKE /’S. LVI. Vi, Thou my harp 
the consort make, My self will beare a part. 1597 Morvey 
Introd. to Mus. 1 Musicke bookes..being brought to the 
table: the mistresse of the house presented mee witha part, 
earnestly requesting mee to sing. 1674 PLavroxo Shil/ Alus, 
mt. 1 The Parts of Musick are in all hut four, howsoever 
some skilful Musicians have composed songs of twenty, 
thirty, and forty parts. 1706 A. Beproro 7emple Mus. iii. 
55 This one Voice or Part is mentioned as the greatest 
Excellency of the Temple Musick. 1889 E. Prout Har. 
mony (ed, 10) iv. § 94 Most music is written in four-part bar- 
mony, and the parts are generally named after the four 
varieties of the human voice. ..’the highest part is called the 
treble, or soprano, the next below tbis, the a/fo, the third 
part..the ¢enor, and the lowest part tbe dass. 

+11. A piece of conduct, an act (usually with 
qualification expressing praise or blame). Odés. 

156: T. Hosy tr. Castiglione’s Courtyer 1. (1577) Mj, 
Alonso Garillo..hauing committed certaine youtbfull partes 
..was by tbe Kings commaundement carried to prison. 
1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1895) LI. 333 Pausanias..com- 
mitted many insolent partes hy reason of the great autbority 
he had. 1596 Raveicn Déscov. Guiana Aij, For your 
Honors many Honorable and friendlie parts, I have hitherto 
onely returned promises, 1632 T. Tavtor God's Fudgem. 
1. i. (1642) 155 He .. after sbewed him many other un- 
kinde and unchildly parts. 

12. A personal quality or attribute, natural or 
acquired, esp. of an intellectual kind (?as a con- 
stituent element of one’s mind or character, or ?as 
allotted to one by Providence: cf. gift, talent); 
almost always in f/. Abilities, capacities, talents. 
Usually with an adj. expressing excellence; also 
absol.=high intellectual ability, cleverness, talent. 
Now aych., rate in speech. 

156: T. Hosvy tr. Castiglione’s Courtyer 1. (1577) G vij b. 
To set his delite to haue in himselfe partes and excellent 
qualities. 1598 B. Jonson Zu. Alan in (um. 11. 1, 1 ne’re 
saw any gentlemanltke part [in him]. /é/d. 1v. i, A gentle- 
man..of very excellent good partes. 1599 SHaks. A7uch Ado 
vy. iL 64 For which of my bad parts didst thou first fall in 
loue with me? 1627-77 FertHam Resolves 1. xxxiv. 88 
We magnifie the wealthy man, though his parts be never 
so poor. 1678 Barctay AZol. (1841) 283 Tbree things go to 
the making up ofa minister. 1. Natural parts, that he be 
nota fool. 2. Acquired parts, that he be learned in the lan- 
guages [etc]. 1710 STEELE Jatler No. 197 P 5 Courage is 
the natural Parts of a Soldier. 1710 Hearne Collect. 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I]. 351 A man of Parts, but a most vile, 
stinking Whigg. 1806 G. Cannine Poet, IVks. (1827) 49 But 
if, amongst this motley crew, One man of real parts we view. 
1844 Macautay #'ss., Lard Chatham (1887) 818 Some of 
them were indeed, to av them justice, men of parts. 1 
‘Iaw Macraren’ Sounie Briar Bush (1899) 5 A Lad o’ 
Pairts. a1gor Besant Five Years’ 17yst, etc. (1902) 196 At 
school the son was a steady lad, of good, not brilliant parts. 

III. Region; side. 

13. A portion of a country or territory, or of the 
world; a region, quarter. (Usually in #/.; often 
with a vague collective rather than plural sense.) 

(When the words ofthe world cr the like are added, the 
sense is tr above: e.g. 

¢1400 Maunpvev. (Roxb.)i. 4 If a man come fro pe west 


PART. 


partys of pe werld. 1535 Booxnr in Jutred. Knowd. (1870) 
Forewds. 53 Few frendys ynglond hath in theys partes of 
Europe. 1560 Daus tr. Sterdanc’s Commt. 132 Going iato 
the foure partes of the worlde.) 

¢ 1400 Desty. Troy 217 And all prouyns and pertes pi pes 
shall desyre. 1558 Knox 77st Blast (Arb.) 20 Women in 
those partes, were not tamed nor embased by consideration 
of their own sex and kind. 1607 Mipotervon Alichaelm, 
Term mi iui. 52, | am a mere stranger for these parts. 
«1674 CLARENOON Surv, Leviath. (1676) 2 One who ha’s 
spent many years in foreign parts. 1725 BERKELEY Po. 
posal Supplying Ch. in For, Plant. Wks. M11. 215 To 
propagate the Gospel in foreign parts. 1833 Ref. Sed. Cont 
mittee on Munic, Corporat. 334 The mixed jurisdiction in 
the Parts of Kesteven. 1861 E. FitzGeratp Lett, (1880) I. 
277 Let me know when you come into these parts. 

b. Part of Fortune (Astrol.): that point of the 
heavens in which the moon is when the sun is in 
the ascendant or ‘ horoscope’. 

1696 in Puittips (ed. 5). 18rg9 Witson Dict. Astrol, 
a 1836 SMEDLEY Occult Sc. in Encycl. Metrop. (1855) XXX. 
git she Part of fortune, is the distance of the moon's 
place from the sun, added to the degrees of the ascendent. 

+14. Side (/7¢.); hence, direction in space. Ods. 

¢ 1380 Sir Ferumé. 3517 ¥ schal take out to anoper pard 
& prykie frohem anon, @ 31548 Hatt Chroz., Hen. 11” 30 
Made a bridge over the river on the part of saint Denis 
Strete, and so escaped. 1551 Roptnson tr. Alore's Utop. 1. 
(1895) 34 Sume here and sume there; yea, verye manye of 
bothe partes, 1574 Bourne Regiment for Sea(1577) Introd. 
5 b, If that the Sonne... be unto the North part, or Southe 
part of the Equinoctiall. 1611 irre Luke xvit. 24 As the 
lightning that lighteneth out of the one part vnder heauen, 
shineth vnto the other part vnder heauen. 1774 T, Hutcuin. 
son Diary 7 Sept., [Norwich] is on every part walled in. 

b. = Hann sé. 321. Now vazve. 

1485 Caxton Paris & I’. 67 On that other parte he had 
grete drede. 1534 Cromwerit Zet. 17 Nov. in Merriman 
‘fe & Lett. (1902) 1. 391 Neglecting of thone parte the 
kinges highnes honour to be preserued..of thother parte as 
it were contempnyng all frieendeship in giving place to a 
litle Lucre. 1587 Gotpinc De Alornay iv. 40 On the 
contrary part, his mind seeth not itself, but only turneth 
into itself. 1882 Stevenson Wew Arad. Wes. (1884) 135 On 
the other part, I judged that I migbt lose nearly as much. 

+e. fig. (Kather’s or mother’s) Side (in genealogy). 
(Cf. HALF sé, 2.) Ods. 

1558 in Strype daz, Ref. (1709) I. 1. App. v. 398 All other 
your majesty’s ancestors..of the part of your said mother 
(cf. L. ex parte materna), i 

15. Side (fg.), in a contest, dispute, question, 
contract, or any relation of opposite persons or 
bodies of people; party ; cause. 

1375 Baxsour Bruce vu. 624 Clyffurd and wauss maid a 
melle, Quhar cliffurd raucht him a co’e, And athir syne 
drew to partis. ¢1380 Wycur Sed, Hes. I11. 363 Pe fend 
hab pe strenger part here pan pe part of ccubes z in 
Scott. Antig. X1V.217 This indenture inade.. betwx.. Scher 
Henry Synclar..on the ta part and .. Scher Jone of Der- 
mounde on the tother part. ¢1489 Caxton Blanchardyn 
xlvii. 179 Of that other part, they marked well that wyth 
subyon were grete fuson of men. 1526 ‘linpALe Mark ix. 
40 Whosoever is not agaynste you is on youre parte. 
1565-73 Coorer 7hesaurus Ajb/t A Senatzu stat .. he 
is on the senates part. 3592 Kyp Sf. Trag. 1, ii. 64 
The victory to neither part inclinde. 1700 Prior Carmen 
Seculare 356 Betwixt the Nations let her hold the Scale, 
And, as she wills, let either Part prevail. 1882 H.C. MexivaLe 
Faucit of B.\.107 No word had been spoken on either part. 
1884 Bythewood & Farman’s Prec. in Conveyancing (ed. 4: 
I, 402 An agreement made.. Between «(the vendor) of 
the one part, and ——..(tbe purchaser) of the other part. 

b. concr. A party; a body of adherents or 
partisans ; a faction. Now rave or Obs. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 10455 When bope 
partis come to pe fight. 1386 CHaucer Ant.’s 7. 1724 
Arcite & eek the hondred of his parte. 1534 in Lett. Sif- 
press. Monasteries (Camden) 9 Bothe the seyde partes 
hatbe ben inore ardente now. .then they were before. 1560 
Daus tr. Sletdane's Comm. 409 He in dede would gladly 
have pleased both parts. 1596 Spenser F. Q. 1v. iv. 25 Thea 
gan the part of Chalengers anew To range the field, and 
victorlike to raine. 

+e. pl. ? = part_fray (see 29). Obs. rare. 

1600 Look Adout You 1, iit. in Hazl. Dodstey VII. 401 
Shift for thyself, good Skink; there's gold, away: Here will 
be parts. 1616 B. Jonson Epigrams cx, (Czesar] lived 
scarce one just age, And that midst envy and parts. 


IV. [f. Part v.] Parting. 
+16. Parting, separation, leave-taking. Obs. rare. 
1605 1st Pt. Jeronimo 1. vi. 27 O cruell part; Andreas 
bosome bears away my hart. 
17. The parting of the hair. WS. 
1890 in Cent. Dict. 1895 Century Alag. Aug. 489/1 His 
straight, smooth hair, with its definite part. 
V. Phrases. 
18. Part and (or) parcel. (The addition of 
parcel emphasizes the sense of fa/7.) 
a. Part and parcel, emphasizing sense tc: cf. 


PaRcEL sb. 1b. 

(1414: see Parcet sé.1b.] 1535-6 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c.11 
Vhis present Act, and euery part and parcel therof, shall 
extend [etc]. did. c. 26 Tbe..Lordships..to be part and 
parcell of the same hundred [of Wesebery]. 1592 West 1s¢ 
Pt, Symbol, (1647) 100 [To] suffer the same and every part 
and parcell thereof to descend come and remaine according 
to the true meaning of this Indenture. 1664 Compleat 
Clark 795 The said Capital Messuage, Lands, Penements, 
Hereditaments, and Premisses, and every part and parcel 
thereof. 1837 Gorinc & Pritctiarp Aficrogr. 106 This being 
part and parcel of my present subject. 1846 McCuxrocu 
Acc. Brit, Enpire (1854) 1.194 The places referred to are, to 
all intents and purposes, part and parcel of the metropolis. 
1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith v. i, § 2. 272 The moral law 
of the conscience 1s part ang parcel of man himself. 


PART: 


b. Part or (nor) parcel. 

1459 [see Parcet sé. 1) 1535-6 Act 27 Hen. VIL}, c. 11 
Vnited,..to and with tbe countie of Hereford, as a member, 
part, or parcell of tbe same. 1539 Act 31 Hen. VIZ, c. 13 
All such Right [or] Title .. to the premisses, or to any part 
or parcell tnerof. 1576 Fiesinc Punopl. Epist.64 Neuer 
a part or parcel thereof left wndiscouered. 1664 Compleaé 
Clark 6 As often as it shall happen tbe said annuity ofa 
bundred pounds or any purt or parcell thereof to be behind 
and unpaid. 1867 Lapv Hersext Crad/e /.. iv. 126 Vhe 
I’rotestants alone have no part or parcel in the sacred 
inheritance. : 

19. Part of speech (Gram.) [L. pars orationts]. 


Formerly also part of reason (KEASON 56.1 3 ¢), 
or simply fart (sense 2a). Each of the gram- 
matical categories or classes of words as deter- 
mined by the kind of notion or relation which 


they express in the sentence. 

Usually reckoned as eight, viz. noun or substantive, ad. 
jective, pronoun, verb, adverb, preposition, conjunction, in- 
terjection (sometimes as nine, the article being reckoned 
separately from the adjective). Formerly the participle was 
often reckoned as a distinct ‘part’. 

1481-1530 (see Reason sé,! 3c]. 1509 Hawes J/’as/. 
Pleas. v. (Percy Soc ) 24 For as much as there be Eight 
partes of speche, I would knowe ryght fayne, What a noune 
substantive is in hys degre. 1530 Patscx. Introd. 24 They 
have also a nynth part of reason whiche I call article, 
borowyng the name of the Grekes. 1612 Drinstey Lud. 
Lit. (1627) 56 0. How many parts of speech have you? Or 
how many paris are there in Speech? A. Eight. 1711 J. 
Greenwoop Eng. Gram. 62, | have not made the Article (as 
some have done) a distinct Part of Speech. 1866 J. Mar- 
tineau Ess. 1. 277 We.-must have the parts of speech before 
we can predicate anything. 

b. Principal parts (of a verb): those from 
which the other parts can be derived, or which 
contain the different stems in the simplest forms. 

{n Latin Grammar, applied to the first pers. sing. pres. 
indic , the infinitive tnood, the first pers. sing. perfect indic., 
and the supine (or in deponent verbs, instead of the two 
last, the perf. pple.) ; in English, and Teutonic langs. gener- 
ally: see quot. 1870. : 

1870 Marcu Comp. Gram. Ags. Lang. 78 The Principal 
Parts (of a verb] are the present infinitive, the imperfect 
indicative first person, and the passive participle. 

20. Most part: thc greatest part, most; as aaz. 
mostly ; ¢ wost partall, almost all; + the more part, 
the greater or major part, the niajority. 

13. A. Ass. 5390 Pe mest parte pereof hy slowen. 
e400 Destr, Trey 13308 The inost parte of my pepull put 
to pe dethe. 1523 Lo. Bernens /rorss. 1. 772 The towne 
was than mooste parte all the bouses covered with strawe. 
1526 TtxpaLe sicts xix. 32 The moare parte knewe not 
wherefore they were come togedder, 1567 Gude & Codlie I’. 
(S. 1.5.) 166 |Mankynde] lcuand mmaist part in all vice. 
1693 Ffimnours Town 48 Their Spendtbrift Sons., have 
dipt most part of their [states in Judgements, onds, and 
Warrents. fod. He lives tbere most part of the year. 

b. For (the) most part, the most part, + for the 
more part: as concerns the greatest part, in most 
cases, mostly. 

¢1386 Cnaucer Reeve's Prot. 4 For the moore part.they 
loughe & pleyde. ¢1q00 Maunpvev. (1836) xix. 213 Pei ben 
lle, for the moste part, alle Pygmeyes. 1 R. AsHtey 
tr, Lays le Roy 13 ‘Whey ride tbe most part, without sadles, 
spurs, or shoes on tbeir horses. 1685 Lovire Gen. ffist. 
Kelig. 123 Bishopricks and Monasteries,. . for most Part, in 
great Disorder. 1833 Ht. Martineau Berkeley Banker 1. 
viii. 166 The sbops were for the niost part closed. 

+21. Some part: as adv., in some parts; to 
some extent ; somewhat. Obs. 

1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 14 dt (the vision] 
be sum part subtile to understand. 1569-70 7’ rugedic 140 
in Satir. Poems Reform. x, Lord Darlie, Of quhais rair 
bewtie scho cid sumpart farlie, 

22. Bear a part: to sustain a part (as in 
acting) ; to take part: = 23 b. 

ex$x1 Cuarmax #/.ad Anagram (1865) 73 No spirit in our 
blood But in our soul’s discourses bears a part. 1722 
Axrsetunot John Bull ut. i, Jobn Bull's mother .. bears a 
part in the following transactions, 1782 Priestiev Corrupt, 
Chr, 11. 1x. 186 The king himself.. bore a part in it. . 

23. Take part. a. To share, partake of or ix 
(cf. sense 7); b. To participate zz (some action), 
to assist, co-operale (cf. 8). 

1382 Wvciir //edy. ii.14 Therfore for children comuneden 
to fleisch and blood, and he also took part of the same. 
@ 1533 Lo. Berners //uon Ixxxi. 245 Such as regarded ler 
were constrayned to take parte of her sorow. 1596 SrENSEK 
FQ. iv. ix. 24 Each one taking part in others ide. 1875, 
Jowrtt Plate (ed. 2) IV. 19 Philebus..takes no further 
Part in the discussion. 

ce. To take part with, to side with, range oneself 
on the side of (see sensc 15). Zo fake the part of, 
to espouse the side of, to support, second, back up. 

e1420 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 1058 Vertu was full heuy, 
when he sy Frewyll Take part with Vyce. /did. 1220, I 
haue gret meruayll Ye durst be so bolde Vyces part to take, 

1545 Brinxtow Lament. (1874) 80 The lewes cried out 

agaynst Christ, takynge parte with the higlte prestes. 1560 

Daus tr, Sleidane's Como. 34 They shall doubtles have mo 

to take their parts. ¢1621 Cuarman //iad 1. 570 To take 

part Against Olympius, 1732 Lenwrp Sethos Il. 1x. 338 

He took your part in this war. 1850 Zail’s Mag. XVII, 

559/1 Some took part with him, some with Carrol. 1875 

joe Plato (ed. 2) 111.251 Zeus sent him flying for taking 

1er part when she was being beaten. 

+24. A part, on part, early analytical ways 
of writing Arart, q.v. Ods. 

1470-85 Matory irthur t. xv, We wiile go on parte. 


25. For my part: as regards my share ‘in the 
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matter; as far as / am concerned (cf. ov my part, 
etc., 28): so for Ais, our, your part, etc. 

€1440 Generydes 3013 Syr Anasore tbe knyght, and ser 
Dareltl,..Eche for his parte quyte hym self full wele. 1450- 
1530 -Wyr. our Ladve 137 We ougbte to offer yt vp vnto 
hyn: with thankeynges for bis parte, and meke our selfe for 
our parte. 1552 L4. Com. Prayer, Communion, 1 for my 
part am here present, 1663 Butier Ad. & ii. 35 But a> 
for our Part, we shall tell “Ihe naked Truth of what befell. 
1762 WuitenEaD School for Lovers ww. i, 1 wish all the 
women were in the bottom of the sea, for my part. 1818 
M. G. Lewis Frnl. 147%. Lud. (1834) 185 For my own part, 
I bave no hope of any muterial benefir. 

26. a. Io part: partly. 

1380 Wyeur Se/, Hiks, 111. 351 1t may be purgid in part. 
1568 Grafton Chron. 11. 663 The lawes of the realme, in 
part he reformed, and in part he newely augmented. 1611 
Hise 1 Com xiii. g For we know in part, and we prophesie 
in part. 164a J. Eaton Honey-c. Free Justif. 374 Yo make 
himselfe righteous by his own works, etther in whole or in 
part. 1878 Hutton Sceft ili. 30 The lady herself was in part 
Png for this impression. 

. In good part: taveurably or without offence; 
in tll or extl part, unfavourably ; so rw better, dest, 
worse part, etc. Chiefly with /ake, or the like. 
(Cf. L. zx bonam partem accipere, or interpretar?.) 

1ssg Kxox Let. QO. Eliz, in First Blast (Arb.) App. 60 
Interpret my rude wordis in the best part, 31560 Davs tr. 
Stetdane’s Common. 35b, Fearinge lest the duke should it 
take in evyll part. /éid. 107 ‘Thus verely doe they frendly 
counsell eae and requyre them to take it in that parte. 
€1566J.Atpavtr. Soaystuau’s Theat. World Aiij, Accepting 
Jit} in good part. 1585 T. WasHiNGTOS tr. Nicholas Voy, 
1. xxii, 28 b, Bread, wine, and sweet water..were accepted 
in better parte then the answeare of the grand maister. 1594 
Suaks. Avch, /77, m1. iv. 21 Which I presume hee'le take 
in gentle part. c1611 Cuarman //iad xxiv. 124 And myself 
take tbat wrong,..To Hector in worst part of all. 1761-2 
Hume Hist. Ene. (1806) IV. lx. 544 The parliament took 
this remonstrance in ill part. 1867 ‘l'Rottore Chron. Barset 
I. xviii. 160, I am sure that he will take it in good part. 

+27. Of the part of, of my part, ctc.: = on 
the part of (see 28); also, of my part, from my 
side, from me. Obs. 

¢1530 Jo My Heart's Foy 9 in Pol. Ret. & L. Poems 40 
Yf ye liste to haue knoweliche of my part, I am in hel 
(= health], god thanked mote he be, As of body. 1565-73 
Coorer 7hesaurns Aj b/x All this is of my part, or maketh 
for me, 1585 T. Wasnincton tr. Nicho/ay’s Voy. 1. vi. 4b, 
(The] Moores, to whom of our partes was made good chicere. 
1595 Suaks. John v. vi. 2 Of the part of England. 1626 
Bacon New A tl. (1627) 6 We of our parts saluted hiin In 
a very lowly and submissive manner. 

28. On the part of (any onc, on his part, etc.): 
on the side of; as regards (his, etc.) share in the 
action, as far as (he, etc.) is concerned (cf. for 
my part, 25). Also, Proceeding from (the person 
or party mentioned) as agent ; made or performcd 
by; by. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 11836 Priam on his part, & his prise 
kniglttes,..no swyke thoghtyn. ¢14z0 Lyoc. Assenstly of 
Gods 460 On my part no defaute hath be. 1526 Tixpace 
1 Pet. iv.14 On their parte he is evylf1 spoken of: but on 
youre parte he is glorified. 1631 GovGcE Ged's Arrons 1. 
§ 2. 183 Without any cause, or provocation on Israels part. 
1667 Mitton 7’. £.1x. 7 Foul distrust, and breach Disloyal 
on the part of Man,..On the part of Heav’n Now alienated, 
distance and distaste. 1849 Macavtay //ist. Aug. iv. 1. 503 
‘Vhe conclusion, that no excess of tyranny on the part of a 
prince can justify active resistance on the part of a subject. 
1875 Jowrtr Plato 1. 20 No objection on my part, I said. 

VI. 29. Combinations and attributive uses: 
part-book, a book containing one part (or a 
number of parts printed separately) of a harmonized 
musical composition (see 10); +part-fray, a con- 
flict between two partics or factions (ods.); part- 
music, music in parts (csp. vocal); part-singing, 
singing in parts; part-writing, composition of 
music in parts, combination of parts in musical 
composition (sce 10). Sce also Pant-sonc. 

1864 A. MeKay Jfist. Atlnarnock (ed. 4) 278 A complete 
set of *part-books of Handel's‘ Joshua’. 1889 W. S. Rockstro 
in Grove Dict. Alus, 1V. 739 Separate volumes, well known 
to students of mediaeval Music as ‘the old Part-Books’. 
1631 Hryvwoop Afatd of Nest u, Wks. 1874 11. 282 Pox of 
these *part-frayes, 1880 H. F. Frostin Grove Dict. Mus. 11. 
658 When secular *part-music again occupied the attention 
of composers, it took the form of the glee rather than that 
of the madrigal or part-song. 1899 Daily News 2 Nov. 6/3 
Once the craze was all for issuing volumes in parts; to-day 
*part publication is almost unknown, 1859 Geo. E110T 
A. “ede xix, \thad cost Adam a great deal of trouble .. to 
lLarn lis musical notes and “part-singing. 1889 IE. Prout 
Harmony (ed. 10) iv. § 95 Rules which the student must 
observe in * purt-writing. 

B. adv. or quasi-adv. or adj. [Cf. similar use 
of Paxces sd. B.] In part, partly, in some degree, 
to some extent. a. qualifying vb. or phrase. 

1513 More in Grafton Chron. 11. 787 The king made his 
mother an answere part in earnest and purt in play. 1535 
Covern, Dan. ii. 33 His fete were parte off yron, and parte 
of earth, 1591 Sytveuster Du Bartas 1. vi. 517 To th’ end 
each Creature might.. Part-sympathize with hisxown Element. 
1604 Straks. Oth. v. ii. 296 This wretch hath part confest 
his Villany. 1647 Trapp Cows. 2 71m. i. 12 ‘Vhe sbip that 
is part in the water, and part in the mud, 1704°Pore 
Windsor For. 18 Waving groves..part admit, and part 
exclude the day. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2) s.¥., ‘It rains 
part, it rains a little. 1864 TENNvson Grandmother viii, 
A lie which is part a truth is a harder matter to fight. 

b. qualifying adj. or pple. 

Properly hyphened when the adj. is used aét7id. 
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1597 SHaks. 2 Hen, 111. iii. 60 One... who (halfe througt:) 
Giues o’re,and leaues his part-created Cost A naked subiect 
to the Weeping Clouds. 1832 MotHERWELL Soems (1847) 
266, I watched tbose cold part-opened lips. 1 Mail 
14 Dec. 3/6 A part-heard case of alleged dealing in bogus 
cheques. 

e. qualifying sb, With agent-nouns and nouns 
of action, still of adverbial character, as in fart- 
Payment, payment in part, action of partly payiag, 
PaRT-OWNER; but with other sbs. functioning as 
an adj. In part-time, part-way, etc. often = part 
of (the time, the way): cf. Aalf-time, half-way. 
Usually hyphened to the sb., and the combination 
may be used aéf77b., as in part-mine pig-iron, 
absol. fart-mine, pig-iron partly from native ore ; 
part-time girl, a girl engaged for part of her time. 

1818 Hattam J/id. Ages(1872) 1. i. 122 A part performance 
of Gregory II.'s engagement, 1833 Ht. Martineau F’-. 
Wines & Pol. i. 1 An excursion of part business, part 
pleasure. 1862 H. Seencer first Princ. uu. xx § 159 (1875) 
447 A part-cause of the transformation of the Earth’s crust. 
1878 Losw. Situ Carthage 238 It was pait payment only, 
payment in full was still tocome. 1875 KinGLake Cotnea 
VY. iv, 11, 70 He moved some battalions part-way towards the 
frowning Sapouné Heights. 1891 East. Daily Press 26 
Aug. 2/1 Wanted, a Part-time Girl, (15), fur housework. 
1893 Daily News 20 Nov. 2/6 Staffordshire part-mines are 
455 6d to 46s 6d and 475s, according to miature; common, 
355 to 365; and all mine hot-blast forge iron, 6os to 625 6</. 
1896 /bid. 30 Oct. 10/5 Gentleman .. open to part-time 
engagement to manage the advertising of a cycle firni. 
1896 HWestin. Gaz. 2g Jan. 1/2 The part-authors, and part- 
condoners, of the horrors in the Armenian provinces. 

Part (pait), v. Also 4-5 pert, 4-6 parte, 6- 
Sc. pairt. Pa. pple. parted, in 4-5 (8-9) part. 
(a. F. partir (pr. pple. part-ant, 3 sing. pres. 
indic. fart, pres. subj. parte), formerly ‘to part, 
sunder, divide, sever ; also’ (in mod.Fr. now only) 
“to part, depart, remoue, or goe from’ (Cotgr.) 
=Pr. and Sp. partir. It. partire:—L. partire (in 
cl. L. usually fartirz) to part, divide, distribute, 
share, f. pars, part-em, stem parti- Pant sé.J 

I. 1. trans. To divide into parts (by actual 
local separation, or by marking or assigning 
boundaries, or merely in thought); todivide, break, 
cleave, sever. Now somewhat sare. 

Fo part the hoof: to have cloven hoofs (cf. Divipe z. 1b). 

¢1275 Ox Serving Christ 27in O. E. Alisc. 91 And Adames 
eyres beop parted on pre, ¢1330 R. Brunner Chiron. (1810) 
49 Knoute.. parted be lond in foure parties. 21340 Hamrotr 
Psalter xxi. 18 Pai partid his clathes in foure partis. c¢1440 
Promp, Pavy. 3835/1 Partyn a-sundyr, or clevyn,.. divide. 
1483 Cath. Ang/. 270/2 To Parte in thre, ¢rifartiri. 1 
Wu.tome Avisa xlv, A heavy burden wearieth one, Which 
being parted then in twaine, Seemes very light. 1611 Brent. 
Lev. ii. 6 Thou shalt part itin pieces, and powr oyle thereon. 
— Deut. xiv. 6 Euery beast that parteth the hoofe, and 
cleaueth the clift into twoclawes. 1650 Trapr Conan, Evod. 
xiv. 21 That torrent of fire..yet parted it self; making a 
kinde of a lane. 1874 Green Short Hist. ii. § 9. 112 The 
besiegers were parted into two masses by the Seine. 

tb. Arith. = Divine v. ga. Obs. 

1579 DiccEs St atrot. 8 To deuide or parte, is ingenionsly 
to hnd how oftentimes the diutsor is conteined in the number 
to be diuided. 

ce, To separate (the hair), as with a comb, on 
each side of a dividing line or parting. 3 

1615 G. Sanpvs Frav. 68 The haire of their heads.. They 
part it before in the midst, and pleale it behind. a 1822 
Suetrev /’r, Wks, (1888) 1. 405 ‘The hair delicately parted 
on the forehead. 1839 Veowett Anc. Brit. Ch. iit (1847! 
30 The hair of his upper lip being parted on both sides lay 
upon his breast. 

d. .Vazt. To break, or suffer the breaking of 
{a rope) so as to get loose from an anchior, a 
mooring, a vessel in tow, etc. Also a@dso/. to get 
louse in this way. 

1793 SMEATON LEclys/one L. § 149 In the attempt, it parted 
the grappling rope. 1800 Neison 26 Feb. in Nicolas Dis/. 
(1845) 1V. 200 She having split her nsaintopsail and foresail, 
parted the cable, let go anotheranchor. 1854 G. B. Ricttarp- 
son Untv. Code v. (ed. 12) § 3746, I have parted, sweep for 
my anchor when Iam gone. 1892 Pal/ Mall G. 9g Apr. 6/2 
He did not think that three of the best ocean tugs could 
have taken the Federation through the cyclonic seas with- 
out parting their hawsers. | ; 

2. intr. To suffer division, be divided or severcd, 
to divide, break, cleave, come in two or in pieces. 

1579 W. Wirkinson Confut, Familye of Love 16b, The 
clouen ayte, which parteth in sunder at tbe end of his 
arrow, 1716 13. Cuurcu A/ist, PAilif's War (186s) 1. 111 
They came into the Country Road, where the track parted. 
1801 Soutney Shalaéa x. xxxviii, The gentle waters gently 
part In dimples round the prow, 1830 Marryat Avag’s 
Own liv, The frigate parted amidships. 1898 Darly Netvs 
24 Nov. s/s The cord parted, and he was dashed to the 
paveinent lifeless, : 

3. trans. Yo dissolve (a connexion, etc.) by 
separation of the persons or parties concerned: in 
special phrases, as fo fart company, to dissolve 


companionship, take leave, separate (= sense 6); 
to part a fight, fray, to put an end toa fight by 
separating the combatants (see 4); + /o part beds, 
to cease to live together in wedlock (aés.). ; 

1426 Lypc. De Guil, Pilger. 9168 Truste ek trewely, Ye 
parté neuere company. ¢1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps cvn. 
xi, Of seas and winds he partes the fight. 1399 SHAK». 
Much Adov. i. 114 Welcome signior, you are almost come 
to part a fray. 1698 Faver Acc, £. India § 1’. 46 The 
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Vice-Admiral .. left not off till Night parted the Fray. 1710 
STEELE 7 atler No. 150 ? 4, 1 could name Two, who after 
having had Seven Children, feil out and parted Beds upon 
the boiling of a Leg of Mutton. 1844 Dickens A/urt. 
Chuz, xxxvii, They parted company at the gate of Furnival’s 
Inn, 1875 Jowetr Plato ed. 2) 1V. 380 He parts company 
from the vain and impertinent talker. 1883 H. Drummonp 
Nat. Law in Ss, W, ii. (1884) 76 The pomt at which the 
scientific man is apt to part company with the theologian. 

b. To dissolve, break up (an assembly). rave. 

13.. Cursor Al, 13850 (Gétt.) Wid pis pai partid pair 
semble. 1720 Ozett Vertot's Rom. Rep. Vl. 1x. 132 The 
Night coming on, parted the Assembly, before anything was 
decid-d. 

4. To put asunder, separate, sunder (two or 
more persons or things, or one from another) ; to 
separate (combatants) so as to stop the combat; to 
make a separation between (companions, lovers, 
etc.). Also fig to separate in thought, to put in 
a different class or category. to distin:uish. 

€1315 SHOREHAM 1 2089 Eche hordom ne parte nau3t pe 
mane al fram bys wyfe. 13 . Cursor AL, 390 \G'itt.) ‘Yo 
part be dai fra be night. ¢ 1440 Generydes 2295 The kyng of 
kynggez partyd then twayn, 1588 Suaks. L. L. 1.1.11. 7 
How canst thou part sadnesse and melancholy? 1602 — 
ffam. V. ii. 312 Part them, they are incens’d. 1611 Liste 
Ruth i. 17 The Lord doe so to me, and more also, if ought 
but death part thee and me. —- Luke xxiv. 5: While he 
blessed them, hee was parted froin them, and carted vp into 
heauen. ¢1645 Howe tt Left. (1650) I. 242 A fool and his 
money is soon parted. 1758 R. Brown Compl. Farmer 
11. (1760) 87 [Horse-beans and tares] are easily parted 
with a riddle. 1830 Tennyson /saéel ii, To part Error 
from crime. 1853 Kincstey //yfatia iii. 35 The women 
shrieked to their lovers to part the combatants. 

b. To keep asunder or separate; to separate, as 
a boundary; to form a boundary or interval hetween. 

1575 LaNeHAM Leé. (1871) 50 Each windo arched in the 
top, and parted from oother..by flat fayr bolted columns. - 
1632 Lirucow 7rav. 1.56 Which Riuer parteth also Dacia, 
from Mysia. 1781 Cowper Charity 20 Where seas or deserts 
part them from the rest. 1839 TENNyson Geraint & Enid 
1118 As..two wild men supporters of a shield, Painted, who 
stare at open space, nor glance ‘he one at other, parted by 
the shield. 1874 Green Short Hist. i. § 1. 1 Uhe peninsula 
which parts the Baltic froin the Northern seas. 

ec. spec. in technical uses: (a) Aletallurgy. To 
separate (gold and silver) from each other by 
means of an acid. (4) Paper A/anuf. To separate 
(the damp sheets) after pressing. (¢) Comd- 
making. To cut (a pair of combs, or their teeth) 
from one piece of material by a special method, so 
that the teeth of each correspond to the spaces 
between the teeth of the other. (d@) Zerning. To 
separate (a piece) from the block, as with a pavting- 
tool: see Pantine vd, sb. 2, quot. 1879. 

1487 Act 4 Hen. VII, c. 2 Preamble, It was of old Time 
used ,,to fine and part all Gold and Silver.,needfu! for the 
said Mints. 1825 J. NicHotson Oferat. Mechanic 766 The 
gold and silver to be parted oughi previously to be granu- 
lated. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 927 Fine papers are often 
twice parted and pressed. /ézd. 1061 The one space..is 
allotted to the processes of dissolving the silver,and parting 
the gold. 1875 /ééd. (ed. 7) 1. 903 The teeth of the larger 
descriptions of conib are farted, or cut one out of the other 
with a thin frame saw; then the shell, equal in size to two 
comhs with their teeth interlaced, is bent like an arch in the 
direction of the length of the teeth. ..Smaller combs of horn 
and torto.se-shell are parted whilst flat, by an ingen.ous 
machine with two chisel-formed cutters, placed obliquely, so 
that every cut produces one tooth. 

a. intr. or absol. To make or cause separation, 
division, or distinction. 

1611 Biste Prov, xviii. 18 The lot causeth contentions to 
cease, and parteth betweene the mighty [Coverp., parteth 
the mightie asunder]. 1750 Boston Rec. 1188;) XVII. 252 
In a range with the Fence and ‘l'rees which parts between 
jou Richardson Esqrs. Land..and Samuel Wells Esqrs. 

nd. 1850 ‘Vennyson /2 Afeit. xviii, Her care is not to 
Part and prove. 

IL. 5. iniv. To become or be separated or 
sundered (from something); to be liberated or 
detached; to proceed, emanate; to come off. rave. 

@1300 Cursor Af, 20755 Pan parted bis hend fra pe bere. 
1594 CoNnsTABLE JDiaxa vi. ix, But from his bow a fiery 
arrow parteth. 1679 Establ, Test 13 A sto'en smile will 
part from me. 1717 Pore Eloisa 95 Ev'n thought meets 
thought, ere from thelips it part. 1862 Borrow Wild Wales 
III. xv. 168 The sheep caught the disease and the wool 
parted. 

6. In reciprocal sense: To go or come apart or 
asunder, to separate. Of persons: To go away 
from each other, quit one another’s company. 

1297 _R. Grouc. (Rolls) 6153 Pe kinges & muche of hor 
folc aliue partede atuo. a 1300 Cursor M. 20264 Allas ! hou 
sal we part intua. 13.. Gaw. §& Gr. Kut. 2473 Pay acolen 
and kyssen..and parten ry3t bere. c1goo Maunpev. {Roxb.) 
xili, 57 Pare pare it and Jordan partes es a grete brigg. 
©1475 Nauf Coiljear 572 ‘Vhus partit thay twa. 1596 
Spenser #. Q. vi. i. 10 So both tooke goodlv leave, and 
parted severall. 1602 Suaxs. //am.1. v.18 A Tale.. Would 
--Make..Thy knotty and comhined locks to part, And each 
particular haire to stand on end. 1645 Crasuaw Delights of 
Afuses 119 And, when life's sweet fable ends, Soul and body 
part like friends. 1725 Gay Slack-eyed Susan iv, We only 
part to meet again. a173z2 — flare & Friends 61 But 
dearest friends, alas! must part. 1817 SHELLEY A’ev. /slai 
1. xviii, Her lips grew pale, Parted, and quivered. 1842 
Tennyson Edwin Morris 70 We met to part no more. 1897 | 
Marv Kincstey W. Africa 392, 1 give my guides huttons, | 
reels of cotton,.. fish-hooks, and matches, and we part friends. 
4Tod, Were our roads parted. 
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b. Part from: (a) to separate from, go away 
from. leave sce also 7); (4) = next 4 (now rare), 
@1z25 Aucr. KR. 64 Hwon he parted urom ou. /dze2. 406 
Bute 3if ich parti urom ou, be Holi Gost ..ne mei nout kumen 
to ou, a1300 Cursor A, 13033 Herodias..wend to part 
fra herod. 1375 Barsour Bruce vi. 492 The hwnd hym 
lufit swa, Tbat he vald part na vis hym fra. c1400 Land 
Trey Bk. 10692 For al his my3t & his prowes He partied 
neuere fro hin harmles. 1509 Hawrts Past. Pleas. xvi. 
(Percy Soc.) 60 Fare well, slie sayde, for I must parte you 
fro. 159% SHaKS. T2vo Gent. iv. iv. 102 This Ring I gaue 
linn, when he parted from me. 1727 C. Cotpen /fist, Five 
fund. Nat, 3 This extremity obliged the Adirondacks to part 
from thuse of the Five Nations. 1863 Geo. Etior in Life 
(1885 I1. 365 Our poor boy Thornie parted from us to-day. 

1596 Suaks, Merch. V. 1, ii. 174, 1 giue them with this 
ring, Which when you part from, loose, or giue away, Let it 
presage theruine of yourloue, 1640 GLarTHoKNE Wallenstein 
ui, in, That jewell which you seeme To pait from so 
unwillingly. 1798 Afiustrel 111, 30 Grasping the shadow 
of power, whilst their poverty constrained them to part from 
the suhstance. 1820 Geo, Evior in Life (1885) I]. 166 His 
precious bag, which he would by no means part from, 

ce, Parl with: (a) = prec a (now rare); (4) to 
let go, give up, surrender ; to get rid of, send away, 
dismiss ; in mod. use also of a body or substance: 
to lose, give off (heat, or a constituent or element). 

To purt with child (bairn): to be delivered prematurely, 
to suffer ahortion (Sc.). 

13.. Cursor M1. 17022 (Cott.) Kynd na saul suffers ar to 
part wit [so Gétt.; Trin. & Laud parte fro] man o-liue. 
1590 Suaks. Cows. Err. v.i. 221 He was with me then, Who 
parted with me to go fetch a Chaine. 1600— A. Y. L. uu. 
i. 235 Ilow parted he with thee? 1643 Trarp Com. Gen. 
xiii. 14 Abrain had now parted with Lot, to his great grief. 
1766 Gotpsm. Vie. W. ix, The ladies seemed very unwilling 
to part with my daughters. 1871 M. Arnotn Friendshif's 
Garl. 97 Just after I had parted with him at his lodgings 

€1350 $f. John Evang. 290 in Horstmann Adtengl. Leg. 
(1881) 38 He dredes his gude sal fro him fall, So pat he dar 
noght part with all. 58x Petrie Guazzo’s (iv. Conv. 1. 
(1586) 28 b, The Dutches was driuen to part with one of her 
chiefe women. c1sg9z Martowe Yew of Malta w. 411 Oh, 
that I should part with so much gold! 1663 BoyLe E-x/. 
Hist. Colours wt. xlix. Annot. ii, Lixiviate salts .. dispose 
them [vegetables] to part readily with their tincture. 1718 
freethinker No. 92 +3, I would part with all my Jewels, 
to be but Twenty. 1800 Asiat, Anu. Reg., Alise. Tr, 327/1 
Such substances as are known to contain oxygen in the 
greatest abundance, and to part with it with the greatest 
facility. 1878 Date Lect. Preach. v. 131 Men will not part 
with what they have until you give them something better. 

a1578 Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) 1. 61 
The 3eir follosing the quene pairtit witht bairne,.. The 
bairne was born quick and deceissit witht in schort space 
thairefter. 1722 Woprow //is/. Ch. Scot. 11. 111. viii § 7. 432 
All which put her to such Fright that she parted with 
Child, a id never recovered. 1883 Granam HV 7ztings 11. 20 
(E.D.D.) Maggy had parted wi" bairn, 

d. adsol, Yo part with something, esp. money ; 
to give or pay money. s/ang or collog. 

1873 Slang Dict.s.v., ‘He's a right un, he is; I know’d 
he'd part’. 1894 ‘J. S. Winter’ Red-Coa s 107 The master 
of Dorien was w.ly—what the country folk call ‘unwilling 
to part’, At least, he would only part for a consideration. 

7. intr. To take one’s leave or depaiture; to 
depait, go away; toset out. arch. [Cf b. partir.] 

In perfect tenses, it often took de: ‘heis parted from Rome’. 

@1300 Cursor AM. 12975 Sum obir ansuar sal bon sai, Ar 
I fia be yitt part a-wai. c1300 Havelok 2662 Hwan he 
wore parted alle samen, Hauelok bi-lefte wit ioieand gamen 
In engelond. 1382 Wycir fark i. 42 Anoon the lepre 
partide [Vulg. discess:t] awey fro hym. c1g00 St. Alerius 
(Laud 622) 384 For to dye it were my rizth, And hennes to 
party. ¢1489 Caxton Llanchardyn iv. 20 Who moued you 
to Icue me, and to parte soo? r591 SHaKs. Two Gent. 1.1. 
71 But now he parted hence to embarque for Millain. 1622 
J. Boroucu in Lett, Lit, AZen \Camd.) 129 Mr. Norgate is 
parted from Rome..for England. ¢ 1642 Twyne in Hood's 
Life 1 Sept. (O. H. S.) I. 58 They desisted and parted awaye 
quietly. 1676 Lond. Gaz. No. 1151/2 The Queen of Poland 
was parted from Janowits, to go and meet the King at 
Leopol. 1724 De For Alem. Cavalier (1840) 44, 1 parted 
froin Vienna the middle of May, 1814 Cary Dante, [’ara- 
dise Vi. 142 Aged and poor He parted thence. 3885-94 R. 
Brivces /'ros & Psyche Aug. xxiii, ‘But ere he parted’, 
said she, ‘he confer’d On thee the irrecoverable boon’. ’ 

b. Zo part (hence, out of this life. etc.) : to die. 
€1325 Spec. Gy Warw. 297 Whan peih sholen parten henne, 
Ful wel beih sholen here weie kenne Riht to pe blisse of 
paradys. 13.. Chron. Eng. 422 (Ritson) Er he parece of 
thisse live. 1599 SHaks. Hex. V, u. iii. 12 A [= he] parted 
eu'n iust betweene Twelue and One. 1616 B. Jonson Efigr. 
1, xxii, At six months’ end, she parted hence. 18:6 J. Witson 
City of Plague \. iii. 50 An angel sent from pitying heaven 
To bid him part in peace. 1878 A/asgue of Poets 14, 1 
know it well and yet in peace I part. 

+8. trans. To depait from, go away from, take 
leave of, leave, quit, forsake: = DEPART v. 8. Ods. 

In quot. 1609, app. a mixture of ‘had parted this life’ and 
‘had been parted from this life’. Cf. Pass z. 

@ 1529 SKELTON Epil. Dk. Faspar Wks. 1843 11. 398 But or 
I parte the place, Up his hede he caste. 1587 TurBrrv. 
Trag. T. (1837) 39 That I should part my countrey, to 
avoide My monstrous charge. 1593 Suaks. Rich. //, 1. i. 
3 Since presently your soules must part your bodies. 1609 
Bisce (Douay) 2 Mace. v. 5 As though Antiochus had bene 
parted this life. 1787 A//zor iv. vi. 222 My regret at parting 
this second Eden. c180z Mar. EncrwortuH Lune? xiv, 
‘Though loth to part his country, he could rather part that 
nor me. 1812 F.ramniner 14 Sept. 588/1 One of the trans- 
ports,..having parted the convoy, was captured. 5 

b. To part with, giveup: = 6b (4), c (d.. dal. 

1823 SHarre Ballad Be. (1868) 2 (E,D. D.) O we maun 
part this lore, Willie. 1899 Macmanus Chin. Corners 73 
(E. D. D.) He wouldn’t part his wife Molly at home for all | 
the princesses in the world. 


PARTABLE. 


III. 9. trans. To divide to or among a number 
of recipients; to distribute in shares, apportion. 
(With various const) Somewhat arch. 

13.- A. Alis. 4678 He nam Daries tresour, And pertid 
hit among his kynne. ¢1330 R. Brunner. Chrox. (1810) 296 
He parted his wynnyng tlle his men largely. a@ 1400-50 
Alexander 4318 Pe quilke is part vs, all pe pake. be parcells 
euyi., 1579 Spenser Skeph Cal. Apr. 153, 1 will part them 
all you among. c1586 Cress PemBroke /s, CvuL ili, Let 
me part out Sichems fields. 160g Liste (Douay): Aface. 
v. 20 And there were parted to Simon three thousand men, 
to goe into Galilee. @ 1661 Futter Worthies (1840) II. 503 
She parted herself, whilst living. . betwixt these three places. 
1715 Pore 2nd EA. Miss Blount 15 To part her time ‘twixt 
reading and bohea. 1809 Bawpwen Domesday Bk. 332 This 
land was parted between 41 Burgesses who have 12 ploughs, 
1876 Freeman Worm. Cong. 1V. xviii. 209 Lands which seem 
to have been parted out among the magistrates and chief 
burghers. ; 

10. To share with another or others; (of one 
person) to give a share of to another; (of a number 
of persons) to take each a share of, divide among 
themselves, Now rare or Oés. exc. dial, 

13.. Senyn Sages (W.) 2053 Yif thou wilt half parte with 
ous, Thou sschalt hit have, Sire Cressus, 1362 LancL. 
P. Pl: A. xi. 50 Luyte louep he pat lord..Pat pus parteb 
with pe pore a parcel whon him neodep, 1382 Wycuip Fok 
xix. 24 Thei partiden my clothis to hem, and in to my cloth 
thei senien lott. ¢1386 Cuaucer Merk. T. 386 [He] 
thanked god..That no wight his blisse parten shal 1484 
Caxton /-ables of /AEsop u. xviii, Ye shalle parte to gyder 
your good. 1500-20 Dunsar /oems \viti. 5 Giff thame the 
pelffe to pairt amang thame. 1588 Suaxs. Z. 4. L. Vv. ii. 
249 Long. Let’s part the word. Mar. No, Ile not be your 
halfe. 17.. Pore (J.), Jove himself no less content wou'd 
be To part his throne, and share his heav’n with thee, 
1840 DickEns Of C. Shopxiiv, Her friend parted his break- 
fast.. with tbe child and her grandfather. 

tb. Zo part stakes (also to part shares): to 
share, partake, participate, ‘go shares’ (zwéth a 
person, zz a thing). In quot. 1581, to make 
division or distribution (ofa thing between persons). 

1553 T. Witson Ret. (1580) 133 The Deuill and thei.. 
shall parte stakes with theim one daie. 1581 J. Bete 
Hadiou's Answ, Osor. 406b, To make Invocation to the 
dead, to part stakes of honour betwixt God and his Sainctes. 
1622 Masse tr. Ademan’s Guzman @ALf. uw. 304, 1 might 
part shares with my wife. 1628 Gaute /‘ract. The. l'anegyr. 
7 To share thé Honour with him, and part stakes in tbe 
Prayse. 1665 Bratuwait Comment Two tales 42 This was 
before they parted Stakes. 

+11. zztv. To make division into shares; to 
give or impart a share; to take or have a share; 
to share, ‘go shares’, participate, partake (wth 
a person; of or zz, rarely wzth, a thing). Ods. 

c1290 St. Brandan 264 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 226 Heo wollez 
party fFar-of mid us. @1330 (fuel 1658 And zef we ani 
good winne, For sobe bou schalt parten per inne. 1340 
Ayenb, 38 pe pyeues be uelajrede byep po pet parteb of be 
byefpe. 1426 Lypc. De Guilt. Pilgr. 4706, 1 ffeede folk that 
hongry be, And parte with hem off my plente. @1578 
Lixvesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S. T.S.) 1. 254 Lat me 
and the Frinchemen pairt amang ws. 1611 Bisie 1 Sav. 
xxx. 24 As his part ts that goeth downe to the battel, so 
shall bis part bee that tarietb by the stuffe: they shall part 
alike. 1670 Watuis in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Alen (1841) II. 
519 Who fongs to hear of some here willing to part in the 
impression of my things at Leyden. — 

+12 ¢rans. and absol, To give a part or share 


_of: hence, To give away, bestow, impart. Oés. 


1362 Lancr. P. Pl. A.1. 156 Bote 3e..loue be pore, And 
such good as God sent Treweliche parten, 3e naue no more 
merit [etc]. 1382 Wycrir Saruck vi. 27 [Thei] nether 
parten to seeke man, nether to beggynge. ¢1430 Lyvc. 
Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 219 With glad herte parte thyn 
almesse. 1522 World § Childin Haz Dodsley 1. 243 For 
poverty I part in many a place To them that will not 
obedient be. : : ‘ 

+13. To mix or temper (wine) with other liquors 


or substances, Ofs. [Cf. F. couper le vin.] 

at B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Freeze, a thin..Cyder.. 
us’d by Vintners..in parting their Wines, to lower the Price 
ofthem. 1703 Art & Myst. Vintners 67 ‘Vo part a Butt of 
Muskadel. Draw half your Wine into another Buti; tben 
take your Lags of all sorts that do not prick, and so much 
Syrup as will not prick;..beat them up, and let it rest after 
you have hlown the froth from off it [etc.]. 


IV. +14. trans. To side with, take part with. 


(Cf. Parry uv. 2a.) Obs. rare. 

1652 [see Partinc 762.56, 6], 1669 MACFARLANE Genealog. 
Cotlect. {x9¢0' 1. 58 Alexander Earl of Argyle parted the 
Baliol 1715 Wodrow Corr, (1843) 11. 89 The influence of 
High Church in England, who parted our disaffected party, 
and stopped all prosecution of them. 


+ Part, p//. a. rave. Obs. pa. pple. of prec. vb. 
= ParTeD, Part per pale = party per pale; as 5d. 
= an escutcheon party per pale. 

1708 Brit, Apollo No. 3. 2/2 He, that selleth Ale, Hangs 
out a Chequer’d Part per Pale. Part per Pale sells Ate and 
Beer. 1862 Loner. IVayside Jun Prel. 107 A Wyvern part- 
per-pale addressed Upon a helmet barred, 


+Partable (pa-114b'l), 2. Ods. [a. OF. partable, 
f. partir, partant to divide, to Part ] 


1. Capable of being parted or divided ; = PARTIBLE, 

[1292 Britton 11 viii. § 5 Soit acune foiz le cors del eglise 
divisible ou partable de antiquité.] ¢1380 Wvcur Sed. Wks. 
11]. 63 Watris..remuynge, freele, and partable. ¢ xq00 tr. 
Secreta Secret., Goo. Lordsh. 88 \t ys partable in floure. 
1503-4 Act 19 Hen. VII, c. 33 §1 To be parteable amonges 
the seid Robert Dymmok, Thomas Laurence, and Kateryn. 
1632 1. L. Womens Rights 5, 1 have some kind of doubts.. 
whether ..it bee partable am among coheires. 
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PARTAGE. 


2. Capable of having a part or share iz; able to 
partake of; participant. 

1426 Lyvc. De Guil. Pilgr. 9928 Ffor he wy] also be part- 
able Off thy merytes & guerdouns, a1450 Ant. dela Tour 
(1368) 61 He shalle be partable in the synne. 1527 Golden 
Legend in Docum. St. Paul's (Camden) 188 Vouchesafe..to 
make hym partable of thyn excellent ioye. 

Partacs, obs. fortn of PakTAKE. 

| Partage, 53. [a. F. partage = It. partaggio, 
med. L. partagiem (13th c. inDuCange), f. F. parter, 
It. partire, to Pant: see -AGE, Formerly natural- 
ized (parstédz); but, since 1Sthc., treated as F. 
(par 4'z). (‘A word merely French’ J.)} 

t The action of dividing; division; partition ; 
esp. division into shares. Also at/rzd, . 

1998 Datuincton JVeth. Trav. Fiv, The Comfrerie were 
against the Leaguers, for their partage. 1599 DANIEL Let. 
Octavia Wks. 1717 1.75 Unequal Partage, to b’allow'd no 
share Of Power to do of Life's best Benctit. @1666 Ussuer 
Aun (1658) 335 In the partage of the kingdom. .she scemed 
a little inclined to her youngest son. 1751 ‘I’, Dicey //is/. 
dice. Guernsey 61 The Ficf Noble zoes directly to the Eldest, 
unless he will put it into Partage with tie rest. 1857 Mus- 
Grave Pilger. into Dauptind 1. iii. 58 The partage system, 
which parcels out the land into these infinitesimal patches. 

2. A part, portion, share, lot. 

1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.'T. S.) 160 Thir pure folk 
has na charge, na takis na lyfing, ra partage of the weris. 
1g03 Ord. Crysten Men W. de W. 1506) v. ii. 370 Deth 
ete:nall unto hym is his partage & propre herytage. 1598 
Datuixcton Je 4. Trav. Eiij b, Vhat the yonger sonnes of 
the King cannot have partage with the Elver. 1623 tr. 
Favine's / heat. Hon. u.i 67 [Such] as shoul fall to their 
lot and partage. @165r Futner Worthies (1840) If 383 
Divine Providence..stopped the flow.ng of those salt-springs 
. till the poor were restored 10 their partage th rein. 1763 
H. Watpoce LeZ, tv 4. S. Conway 21 May, Vivacity 1s hy 
no means the fartage of the French. 1843 Mus. Romer 
Rhone, Darro, etc. |. 281 Exempt from the crucl pounding 
that is the Jrtuge of inside places. 

© Mist-ans. L. compiges. 

1593 Q. Exsz. Boeth i. pr. v.31 What is there that wantcs 
a spirit and lymmes pariage [Ctraucer jointure], that Justly 
may seeme fayre to the myndes and Reasons nature ? 

So ¢ Partage v. /raus. [F. partager, 21400], to 
divide into parts. Ods. rare. 

¢13585 C’ress Pemsroke Ps. xv. vill, Children thou shalt 
bring, Of pirtag’d earth the kings and lords to bee. 


Partakable, -takeable (paitekib’l), ¢. 
rare, [f. next + -ABLE.} +a. Capable of par- 
taking. Ods. b. Capable of being partaken, 


1632 J. Havwarn tr. Biond’s Eromtena 96 He neither saw 
his favours participated, nor any person partakeahle of them. 
1zor Nouns /itcal World. v 256 Seeing in what degrees 
his Divine essence was imitable or partakable. 

Partake (paitz'k), v. Also 6-7 pertake, 7 
Se. partack. ([Back-formation (after 1550) from 
PakTaK-1NG, PARTAKE-R, which were 16th c, synco- 
pated forms of the earlier regular combi ations 
parl-laking, part-taker, repr. L. particess, -erpiun. 
Cf. housekeep vb. from housekecping, housekeeper, 

Asa direct formation,a vb part-take would have been 
against Eng. idiom. In 16-17 c, the feeling of connexion 
with take vb. was so weak, that the pat. and pple. were 
often fartaked.} 4 ; 

I. trans. 1. To take a part in, to share in. 

1589 GREENE Wenaphon (Arb.\ 32,1 lent you sighes to par- 
take your sorrowes. 1594 Carew //uarte’s fxa n, Wits vii. 
(1596) 96 lhe propertie of the generall is equally partaked 
by the special. c16re Cuapman //frd 1x. 362, I never will 
partake his works, nor counsels, as before. 1751 Jounson 
Rambler No. 153 ? 3, 1 had never..partaken one triumph 
Over a conquered fox. 1805 Soutuny Afadoc in IV. xin, 
‘The old man "artook that feeling. 1853 Kinctake Crimea 
(1876) 1. xiv. 234 Adventurers who were willing to partake 
his fortunes. ; 

b. ‘To share (a meal); to take (food or drink) 
in company with others; hence (without the idea 
of sharing), To eat or drink of, to take some of, 
to ‘take’. Now rare or Obs. (Cf. 4b.) 

1617 Str W. Mure Alise. Poems xxi. 114 Thou may par- 
tack such as this soyle affords. 1725 Pore Odyss. 1v. 298 
Alternate all partake the grateful springs. 1795 Soutury 
Foan of Arc wm. 29 Vhey..reclined Beside him, anid his 
frugal fare partook. 1837 Ticknok in £2, etc. (1876) II. iv. 
7%, When the cardinal had partaken the sacrainent he ad- 
ministered it to her. . 

+¢. Yo share in (a2 communication or news), to 
be informed of, be made acquainted with. Oés. 

¢1gg9z Martowe Few of Malta v. 296 And, Gouernour, 

now partake sny policy. 1605 1s¢ Pt. feronimo i. iv. 70 

But has the King pertooke your embassy? 1607 DEKKER 
Northw. Ifoe 1. Wks. 1873 HI. 5 May we without offence 
ae the ground of it? 1667 Mitton ?, L. xi. 593 Let 

er with thee partake what thou hast heard. i 

t 2. To give a part of (something) ¢o or share it 
with another or others; to impart, communicate ; 
esp. to communieate information about (something), 
to make known. Oés. 

1s6r T. Hony tr. Castigtione’s Courtyer (1577) Kv, A 
liberall man that partaketh his goods in common with his 
friends. ¢1585 Cartwricut in R. Browne Anszw. 87 Christ, 
who..hath partaked vnto them his holy spirite. 1594 Max- 
towe & Nasne Dido wv. ii, If you would partake with me 
the cause Of this.., 1 would be thankfull for such curtesie. 
1611 Suaus. Wint. 7. v. iii. 132 Go together.. your exulta- 
tion Partake to euery one, 

+3. Yo make (a person) a sharer or partaker 
(of information or news) ; to make acquainted with 
something ; to inform of. Obs. 

Vor. VII. 
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1565 /S. Cott. Cal. B. ix. If. 2x8 Your lordship, I am sure, 
is partaken of such letters as I write to Mr. Secretary. 1590 
Spenser /. Q.1t iv. 20 My friend, hight Philemon, I did 
partake Of all my love and all my privitie. ; 

IL. zztr. 4. ‘lo take a part or share in some 
action or condition; to have a portion or lot in 
common with others; to participate. Const. 22, 
of (¢ with) the thing ; w7?k the person sharing. 

c1s8s5 R. Browne Answ. Cartwright 69 Howe then should 
the people partake with them in the sacrifices? 1597 Bearo 
Theatre God's Fudgem, (1612) 412 As for Cleopatra, .. as 
she partaked of the >in, so shee did of the punishment. 
1640 Hawincton Edw. /V 105 The King having even after 
death partaked with the troubles and disgraces of his life. 
1664 Marvett Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II]. 161 The King my 
Master has sent me_ to congratulate in His s.ead, and per- 
take uf Your Majesiie’s present felicity. 1708 STaANHOrE 
Paraphr. (1709) 1V. 244 Vhis Care you have partook of. 
1771 GotpsM. Hist. Eng. 1V. 308 Bred in a luxur.ous court, 
without partaking in its effeminacy. 1838 WHitT1ER Quaker 
of Old. Time iii, He felt that wrong with wrong ypartakes, 
‘That nothing stands alone. 1822 SpurGEON Treas. Dav, 
Ps. cxix. 74 We do not only meet to »hare each others’ 
burdens, but to partake in each other's joys. 

b. esp. (with of) ‘Vo receive, get, or have a share 
or portion of. Often used without any notion of 
sharing with others, esp. in relerence fo eating and 
drinking, = to take some of, take of, take. 

1601 R. Jounson Atued. & Comm, (1603) 122 There is no 
cittie that doth more absolutely inioy her owne commo- 
dities, and doth more freely pertake of others. 1615 G. 
Sanpys Trav. 14 The streets do almost all the night long 
partake of their muscke. 1635 J. Hayward tr. Sfosuds's 
Bantsh'd Virg. 34 \f .. partaked of its substance and 
colour. 1656 Bioust Glossogr., /'arasive, a flatterer,.. ane 
that is still hanging on some rich man..to tle end to per- 
take of his good cheer. 1795 Gentl. Mag. 543/1 Nonjuring 
clergymen and their familes partook very largely of his 
benevolence. 1805 Esty Crark Banks of /ouro WI. 41 
Her solitary meals she partook of in the apartment neat the 
ealing room. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 11. 254 He would 
of course have n» right to partake of the money, 1ill their 
claims were satisfied. 1865 Dickens J/ut. Fr. i. iv, Your 
papa invited Mr. R. to partake of our lowly fare. 

+c. To share the nature ef; tu have some of 
the qualities or characteristics of. Obs. 
c1s85 R. Browne Answ. Cartwright 64 They did par- 
take with such watchemen. 1620 ‘IT. Grancer Dry. Logike 
104 So truce partaketh more of warre then of peace. 

To have sometning 0/, possess a certain 
amount of (a quality or attribute) ; + formerly also, 
‘Yo contain some of; have an admixture of (a 
material substance) (ods ). 

¢ 1615 Bacon shidv. Sir G. Villiers ii. §16 The attorney 

of the duchy of f_ancaster*. partake of both qualities, 
partly of a judge, and partly of an attorney-general. 1627- 
97 Fectnam Resolves 1. xvi. 23 Yor that which doth feria 
on both: it makes Just God, a frend 10 unjust man, 
without being unjust. 2776 G. Semice Butdding in Water 
40 Where the Gravel partook of wud. /érd. 43 Sea- 
water that partook of putrid Waiter, running from a foul 
Sewer. 1858 O. W. Hounes Aut, Break/-t. iii. 21 Scientific 
knowledge, even in the most modest persons, has mingled 
with it a something which partakes of insolence. 

+5. To take ) art wrth a person, take sides. Oés. 

cx600 Snaks, Sonn, cxlix, When I against iny selfe with 
thee pertake. 

+ Parta‘kener. 
of PARTAREI, 

1565 STAPLETON tr. Bede's flist. Ch. Fng. 48 And it is 
mete suche men were partakeners, ard inheretors with the 
Angels in heauen. — Forty. Faith 113b, | am partakner 
of all those that feare thee and kepe thy commaundements. 

Partaker (pirtd-ka1). Forms: a. 5-7 part 
taker, (5-6 parte tuker, 6 parte-taker, parte- 
taker, parttaker, 6-7 part-taker), 8. 6- par- 
taker, (6-7 per-). [Comb. of Part sé. + TAKER 
(perh. after part-taking; rendering L. part?-ceps). 
In 16th c the combination of the two /’s in fart- 
taker hegan to be simplified, giving fartaker. 

1. One who takes a part or share, a partner, 
participator, sharer. (Now viewed as agent-noun 
from ParTaKE ¥.: = one who partakes.) 

a. ¢1400 Destr, Trey 2183 (MS. after 100) And part taker 
of my payne with prickyng in hert. 1483 Cath. lng/,270/2 
A Parte taker (A. Partitakere’, Jarticeps. 1526 ‘Minnace 
Luke v. 10 James and Jhon the sonnes of Zebedei which 
were partetakers with Simon. — 1 Cor. ix. 10 He which 
throssheth in hope shulde be part taker of his hope. 1561 
Ienen tr. Cortes’ Arte Navig. Pref., All the other are part- 
takers therof more or lesse. 1602 Diekker Satiromastr.xc 
Wks. 1873 I. 234 Thou shouldst have been hanz'd, but for 
one of these part-lakers. r6r1 Sree //ist. Gt. Brit. 1632) 
1024 You wolde make thei part takers off your ms scheffe. 

B. 1547 Boorpk Brew. Slealth xxii, Partaker of good or 
euyl?, 1565 Coorrr Thesaurus, Conturationis particeps, 
a partaker of the conspiracie, 1630 PrYNNE Anti-Armin, 
125 All men are pertakers of it. 1632 Sir S. D'Ewes 1 uto- 
biog. 26 Apr. (1845) II. 31 Went to Lavenham, where I was 
a partaker of a good sermon. 1672 Petty Pol, Anat. Ded, 
‘To..be partaker with him in new Scenes of Action. @1774 
Harte Koverus to Rusticiana 14 Joint partner of my life, 
my heart’s relief; Alike partaker of my jnys or gricf. 1866 
G. Macpoxatp Aun QO, Veighd. viii (1878) 129 Man must 
bea partaker of the Divine nature. 

+2. One who takes another’s part or side; a 
supporter, adherent, partisan. Ods. 

2a1500 Chester Pl. viii. 321 (MS. ¢1600) And all his par- 
tackers I shall slea and beate downe. 

a 1545 Nee. Priny Council Scot. 1. 4 To command .. the 
said Donald and all utheris his part takeris. 1593 7ed?- 
Troth’s N, Y. Gift (1876) 8 When a woman distrustes of any | 


Obs. rare. Erroncous variant 


PARTED. 


helpe to come from any part-taker, shee will hee glad to please 
hir husband. 1653 /Vissexa 66 ‘hat they would not want 
assistants and part-takers even in the very Court it self. 

B. axs48 Hatt Chron., Hen. /V 20 To the great dis- 
pleasure and long unquieting of kyng Henry aid his far- 
takers, @ 1656 UssHER Anu. iv. (1658) 35 ‘here grew a long 
war between his partakers and the partakers of David. 
1700 Tyrrece fist. Eng. 11. 844 The Partakers of Lewis 
were to be indemnified. 

Partaking ipitekiy), vd/ st. Forms: a. 
4-6 part(e tuking, 6-7 part-takirg, rarttaking; 
also 8. 6-7 parts-, parts taking. +. 6- partaking. 
(Comb. of Parr sb, + Taxine vé/. sb. (perh. orig, 
a literal rendering of L. participaiio). As in prec., 
simplified in 16-17th ¢c. to partaking; in which 
modified form it gave rise to the vb, PARTAKE, of 
which it is now viewed as the vbl. sb.] 

1. The taking of a part or share; sharing, 
participation. 

1382 Wyctir 1 Cor. x. 16 The hreed which we breken, 
wher it is not the delynze [goss or part takynge; v7 
parting ; Vdg. parti:ipatio) of the body of the Loid? ¢ 1400 
Afol. Loll, 12 In part takyng of pe defaut. 1483 Cash. 
wingl, 270/2 A Part takynge, Jarticifacto, 1526 VixpALE 
1 Cor, x. 16 Ys not the hreed which we breake partetakynge 
of the body of Christ? 21714 SHarv Ids. (1754) LV. Serin. 
vi. 108 In order to the ¢artaking of his benefits. 

+2. The taking the part of some one; the action 
ol taking sides (in a dispute or contest). Cds. 

a. 1648 Upatt, etc. Erasm. Dar. Matt, ii. 27 No uede of 
lelpes, riches, power, parte taking. 1611 Srrep //ist. Ge. 
Frit, 1X. xx. (1623) 976 Remembring withall the mischiefes 
of partrakings. 1646 Eart Monn. tr. Biondrs Civil UW arves 
vu. 84 Hearing that there was part-taking, and tumulis 
raised in the City. 

B. 1539-40 Asp. Parker Corr. (Parker Soc.) 11 We 
should by our disagreement..cause a murmur and parts 
taking among themself. 1593 Ase. Bancrort Daung. 
Post, \ i. 3 ‘lo draw them into partes-taking. 1598 
Da.uscion Aleth. 7 rav. Riv, The ambition of the house 
ef Guise, and the parts-laking with them, and those other 
of Burl on, is guilty thereof. 

y- «1548 Hat Chron., /len. V/1 zh, Forgettynge clerely 
the diuersite of faccions & voyce of partakyng. a1618 
Raneicn Maxims St. (1651) 23 Joyning with them in their 
partakings and Factions. 1657 Eart Mons. tr. arnta's 
J'et. Disc. 50 Vhere was no siding nor partaking studied 
amongst them, 7 , 

Parta‘king, ///.¢. [orig. part-taking: cf. 
prec.} That takes part, or partakes; + taking 
ancther’s part or side (ods.); sharing. 

1639 Lp. Dicsy, etc. Lett. conc. Relig. (1651) 113 Mens 
part-taking subtilties have given toGod’s Word inany various 
accepuons, /é¢d@. 131 ‘Through any partaking passion, or 
forelaid designe. 1756 He ota: Earl of hssex 52 The 
kind condoling comfort of a dear Partaking friend. 

Partan (pau 4n). Se. and north. dial, Also 6 
rartane, pertane, 7-y parten, g partin, parton. 
(app. from Celtic: in Gael. parfan, Manx parlan, 
Ir. partén, portdn eral; ulterior history unknown.) 

1. Acrab; esp.the common crab, Cancer pagurus. 

¢ 1425 Wyntoun Cron. 1. 813 Into be watyr of Ganges.. 
wormys als of hi gis strenythe, Lyk to pa:tanys heyr ar 
pa, And on far cors has armystwa. 1549 Compl. Scot. xix. 
159 Plutarque rehersis ane exempil of the partan, quhilk 
repreuit ane oj hyr jong partans, be cause the 30ng partan 
vald nocht gang euyn furtht, hot rather sche 3eid crukit, 
hakuart, and on syd. 1693 WaLtace Deser. Orkucy /sl. ii. 
14 Lobsters, Partens, Mussels. 1710 Sippaco Jie n. ii, 
lui] §5 Cancer marinus Vulgaris, the Common Sea-Crab; 
our Fishers call ita Partan. 2816 Scott Antz. xi, A half- 
a-dozen o’ partans to make the sauce. 1894 CrockETT 
Kaiders (ed. 3) 75 Progressing, as the partan..is said to do, 
backwards, 

b. The shore crab, Carcénus manas, 

1790 Grose Preavine. Gless. MS. add. :C,) (E. D.D.), 
Partan, a kind of small crab..noi eaten, as it is said to be 
poisonous. 1880 Antrim § Down Gloss., Parten, the. 
shore crab, Carcinus manas. 

2. fig. An ill-favoured or ill-natured person, 

1895 Barete Jonny iv. 45 Tak’ that, you glowerinz 
partan! mad Crockett 4. JJark xx. 163 A silly parian o’ 
a bairn like this. 


3. attrib. and Comb. partan-cage, a crab-trap ; 
partan-crab = sense 1; pa‘rtan-face, an _ ill- 
favoured or sour-faced creature, a term of al-use: 
cf. sense 2; pa:rtan-fu'll cz. as full as a crab is 
of meat; pa‘rtan-ha:nded a., close-fisted, stingy; 
partan-toe’, a crab’s claw. 

1899 Crocketr A. Mark xviil 140 To set his *partan cages 
in Byness hay. 1893 STEVENSON Cadviena xxii, A boat, that 
was backed like a “partan-crab. 1895 Roy //orseman's Wa. 
xu. (E. D. D.), Answer yoursell, *parten-face, gin you're 
grown sic a wonder 0’ wisdom. 1787 ‘Vavtox Poems 56 
(E, D. D.1 She was sae *partan-fu’ o pride, 1823 Gat 
Entail xci, Ye *partan-handit,.. Mammon o° unrighteous- 
ness. @1568 ‘ Listis Lordis, [ sall you tell’ 57 (Bannatyne 
MS.) With ten *pertane tais, And nyne knokis of windil strais. 

Partargo, obs form of Borarco, PoTarco. 

¢1640 [SHixcey) Capt. Underwit m. iii. in Bullen Odd Pd. 
(1883) Il. 37x Oh the Neats tongues and partargoes that 
I haue eaten. 

Partch(e, Parte, obs. ff. ParcH v., Parr, Parry, 

Parted (pa-itéd), pp7. a. 

I. [pa. pple. of Pant v.: see -ED 1.) . 

1. Divided into parts; severed, cloven ; divided, 
as the hair, by a parting. . 

1590 Suaks. A/ids. NV. iv. i. 194 Me-thinks I see these 
things with parted eye, When euery thing seemes double. 
1667 Mitton P. L. 1v. 302 Hyacinthin Locks Round from 
his parted forelock manly hung Clustring. ae a 


PARTEDNESS. 


‘Woman! when I behotd thee’ ii, Light feel, dark violet 
eyes, and parted hair. 

Bot. Divided or cleft nearly to the base, 
asacorolla or calyx; esp. with a numeral indicating 
the number of divisions, as 3-far~ed, tripartite. 

1880 Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 5 (ed. 6) 245 The calyx or 
corolla .. is said 10 be parted (3-parted, 5-parted, etc.)._ 

ce. Her. =Party a.3; hence of clotli, trappings, 
Ctesche ART Yan. 

1482 Caxton Chron. Eng. cexli. Sij, A mylk whyte stede 
..trapped with cloth of gold and rede parted fed. 1520 
partyed) to geder. 1485 Lk. St. Albans, Heratdry D iij, 
Armys partit aftir the long way. /6.d. 1) vj, In armys partit 
it is requyrit alway that the party's of the colouris be equall. 
1562 Le'cu Avimorie 44 Parted per Pale. 1568 GRAFTON 
Chron, 11. 383 Two fayre steedes, trapped in r.che cloth of 
Golde, parted of red and white. 1823 Rutter Fonthitt 
p. xxi, Beckford, Parted per Pale Gules, and Azure. — 

+d. Of diverse kinds or eolours intermixed ; 
parti-coloured, pied. Obs. (Cf. Panty a, 2.) 

1380 Wycur Hks. (1880) 471 Herfore biddib God in his 
lawe pat his men shulden not be clofid in wollun & lynnun 
partid to-gidere. 1570 Nortn Don's Philos. (1888) 70 So 
goodly a beaste..with his parted hide (halfe blacke, halfe 
white) and blased starre in the foreheade. , 

2. Separated, sundered; placed or standing apart. 

¢ 1611 Cuarman /fad v, 838 So soon his wound’s parted 
sides ran close in his’recure. 1727 Gay Fadées 1, axxiv. 38 
Awhile the parted warriors stood. 1879 Brack Alacteod of 
D. xii. 372 With her saucy eyes and her laughing and parted 
lips. 

3. Departed, gone away; deceased, dead. arch 

1593 Suaks. 2 ffez. 17, 1, ii. 161 A timely-parted Ghos1, 
Of ashy semblance, meager, pale, and bloodlesse. 1597 
Warner Add. Eng. 1.1. 3 Their parted fathers Ghost. 1795 
Soutury Yoax of Arc viui.93 And hymn the requiem to 
his parted soul, @1838 Campseut. Last Man, Yet mourn 
I not thy ‘parted sway, Thou dim discrowned king of day ! 

4, Divided between two or more; shared. 

1596 Srenser F.Q, v1. ii. 48 So off he did his shield, and.. 
him up thereon did reare, And twixt them both with parted 
paines did beare. 

TI. [f. Parr sb. + -Ep2.] 

+5. (Usually with qualif)ing word.) Furnished 
with or having (good, mean, ete.) ‘parts’ or 
abilities (see Part 5b. 12)3 gifted, talented, ac- 


complished. Oés. 

1599 B. Jonson Ez. Man ont of /fun. Pref.7 A Man well 
parted, a sufficient Scholler, — Cyxthia's Rev, v. ii, A man 
rarely parted, second to none in this court. 1623 Earve 
Alicrecosizt., Detractor ‘Arb.) 43 A detravtor .. commonly 
some weak parted fellow. a@1/68 Davenanr News />. 
Plymouth 1. Wks. 1873 1V. 126 Better parted, more polite 
and vers’d in The rules of courtship. 

6. Charged with a dramatic part or character. 


(See also OVER-PARTED ) 

1612 Heywoop Afol. Actors (1841) 28, I have seen Trage- 
dyes, Comedyes,..publicly acted, in which the graduates. . 
have been specially parted. Alod. Newsp., | have seen Sir 
Henry hetter ‘parted’ a score of times, and Miss Ellen Terry 
a hundred t-mes. F : 

Hence Pa‘rtedness (in quot., in sense 5). 

1654 WnitLock Zoofoiia 12 Wisdome, though but knavery, 
inen afford so many grains of esteem, as to term partednesse, 
and cunning. 

Partee, Parteiner, obs. ff. Party, Partner. 

Parteis, obs. pl. of Parry. 

[Partel, spurious word; mis-teading of PaRcEL. 
(Relig. Antig. Il. 57.)] 

Parteless(e, -let, obs. ff, PARTLEss, PARTLET. 

+Parten, v7. Obs. [f. Vart sd. (?)4-0N5 2: 
in sense a synonym of Part v.; perh. in b asso- 
ciated with partenerx, PARTNER. J 

a. inzir. To bestow a part or share, impart some 
of: = Part v. 11. b. ¢vans, To share, partake 
(wth a person): = PaRT v. 10. 

1397 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.vi. xxix. (Bodl. MS.), And 
soo fattenes of pe matere lettith distribucioun and partenynge 
of “eschynyng pat isifonge. c1q400 /’od, Poems (Rolls) 11. 98 
And also the pore man.. praiede to the apostlis to parten of 
her almes. ¢1470 Golagros 4 Gaw. 1104 Ane wounder pera- 
lous poynl, partenyng grele plight. 1561 ‘T. Hopy tr, 
Castigttone’s Courtyer 1. (1577) Cjb, That if any blame 
happen..it may be also partned with you, /déd. 1v. (1577) 
X viij b, A shyning beame of that light, whiche is the true 
image of the Angelike beautie partened wyth hyr, whereof 
shee also partneth with t!.e body a feeble shadowe. 

Parten, var. Partan, crab. Partenar, -er, 
Partene, obs. ff. Partyer, PERTAIN v. 

Parter (pater). Now vare. [f. Parr v. + 
-ER 1] One who or that which parts; a divider, 
separator, distrihutor, etc.: see the verb. 

c1380 Wycetr Seri. Sel. Wks. 11. 231 Who made me 
juge and partere among 30u? 1470-83 Matory Arthur 
xvi. vii, Ihe kny3t-s parters of the lystes loke vp sire 
Mador. 1487 Act 4 /fen. V1/, c. 2 (Preamble\, Finers and 
Parters of Gold and S'lver by Fire and Waler. 1567 
Mapiet G». Forest 62b, l'o beadefencea’ d a partour of our 
neighbour his ground and onrs. 1612 Cuarman IV idow's 7. 
Plays 1873 I11. 40 Not we Sir, we are no parlers of fraies. 

Parteriche, obs. form of PARTRIDGE. 

Parterre (paitce1), Also 7 part-rra, parter, 
parterr, [a. F. Jarterve (1549 in R. Estienne) ; 
absolute use of the adverbial phrase far ¢erre on 
or over (the surface of) the ground.] 

1. A level space in a garden occupied by an 
ornamental arrangement of flower-beds of various 


shapes and sizes, 
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a 1639 Carew Coe. Brit. Wks. (1824) 188 A delicious gar- 
den, with severall walkes and parterra's sect round with low 
trees, 1661 CowLey Prop, Exper. Philtos., Cotlege, A Par« 
lerre of Flowers, 1663 Gerniex Counsel d ij b, Paradise lke 
gardens... with Parters, 1699 Lisver JFourn. Paris 181 
Large Parterrs in the middle, and large Fountains of Water, 
which constantly play. 1717 Lapy M. W. Moniacu Led. 
Ctess Bristol 1 Apr., Like a parterre of tulips. @ 1839 
Prarp Poems (1864) IL. 53 A paling, cleaned with constaut 
care, Surrounds ten yards of neat parterre, 1857 C, BRONTE 
Professor ix, A parterre of rose-trees. 

jig. 1709 Mrs. Mantey Wew Alé. (ed. 2) 11. 197 See! 
that Chamber] are you not, as you look round, in a beau. 
tiful Parterre? 1872 Gro. kitiot Alécdtlent, 1. i, The 
casket was soon open before them, and the various jewels 
spread out, making a brighi parterre on the table. 1889 
litustr, Loud. News 16 Mar, 322, | cull these flowers from 
two parlerres of op, osite politics. 

2. A level space on which a house or village 
stands, 

1677 J. P. ir. Zavernier's Trav. (1684) 11. 79 (Stanf,) 
Moreover it is reqnired for he beauty of an House, that it 
be seated in the midst « f some great Parterre, 1876 Cornh. 
Mag. Sept. 318 The village stands upon a small /arterre. 

3. The part of the g.ound-floor of the auuiti rmm 
of a theatre behind the orchestra; later, in U.S., 
the art beneath the galleries. Also, ‘The ovcu- 
pants of this part of a theatre. 

1711 Apnison Sfect. No, 29 ® 8 The Chorus. .gives the 
Parterre frequent Opportunities of joining in Conscrt with 
the Stage. 1753 Murrny Gray's /ux Grut. No. 41 (1756: I. 
263 Ihe Parterre..turned their Backs lo the Stage, and 
blew their Noses. 1755-7 tr. esters Trav. (1760! 111. 373 
‘The parterre or pit is likewise adorned with several statues. 
1883 //arper's Alag. Nov. 884/t The parterre and the.. 
‘first ’ tier are distr.buted among the stockholders. 

4, attrib. and Comb., as parterre-like adj. 

1849 Crovcu Difpsychus 1. ili. (6 The brilliant season’s 
gay paiterre-l.ke room. 1901 IV stm. Gaz. 31 July 6/3 The 
American parterre system, which has been so successful at 
the Theatre Royal. . 

{lence Parterred a., lail out in parterres. 

1816 J. Scotr Parts Revisit. (ed. 3) 203 What must have 
been the beautiful Hougomont,~ with its wild orchard, its 
parterred flower garden, its gently-dignified chateau. 

Partesant, partezan, obs. If. Partisan 2, 
Partey, Partcyn, parteynze, obs. ff. Party, 
Prrtain, Parteyner, parthenare, -ere, obs. 
ff. PARTNER. 

Partheniad (paifinixd). ? Ols. [f. as next 
+ -ADc.] A poem or song in honour of a virgin 
(in quot. 1589, of Queen Elizabeth). 

1589 Puttennam Lug, Pocsie ut. xix. (Arb.)224 In another 
Partheniade.. insinuating her Maiesties great constancy in 
refusall of all marriages cffred.” 1591 Harixcton O77, Fur, 
Afol, Poetr’e ® iij, Diverse pieces of Partheniads and 
hymnes in praise of lhe most prai-worthy. 

Parthenian (paipinian), @ varve. [f. Gr. 
napbévt-os (f, mapBevos virgin) + -AN.] Of or per- 
taining to a virgin. 

1656 Biount Gvossogy., Parthenian .. belonging tovirginity, 
orloa Maid, 1892 W. W. Peyton Alemo ab. Fesus iv. 88 
Nature is not cheated cf her rights wen a parthenian birth 
lakes place in the human family. 

Parthenic (paspenik), @.1 rave. [ad. Gr. 
mapOevix-cs, f, mapOevos virgin.} Of or belonging 
to, or of the nature of, a virgin; fg. unviolated, 
‘virgin’, ‘maiden’. 

1834 Disraeit Kev. Epick mi. xvii, The virgin towers Of 
Coni, whose parthenic crest a flag Hostile ne'er sullied ! 
1869 J. Eanie Comm, Galatians 91 Vhrough her pa:thenic 
maternity, the mystery of mysteries realized—God manifest 
inthe flesh, 

Parthe-nic, 2.2 Chem, [f. L. parthentuni, 
a name of several pl..nts; in the herbali.ts a species 
of camomile (Alatricaria Parthenium); now, in 
Botany, a genus of Composite: see -Ic 1b.] In 
Larthentc acid: see quots. 

1866-77 Watts Dict, Chem. 1V. 357 Parthenic acid, the 
naine g.ven by Peretti to the acid which forms in distilled 
chamom.le water after long keeping. 1893 Sy?. Sec. Lex., 
Partheni¢ acid, a non-crystallisable acid occurring in com- 
bination with Parthenine inthe arthenium h_sterophorus. 

So Parthenine (pa upénoain), ¢ hem. [-1NK 5], an 
alkaloid, C,;,H,,NO,, obtained from Parthentuae 
Llysterophorus, an American composite plant, 
used as a remedy for fever and neuralvia. Also 
called Parthenicine (patpe‘nisain) [f. L. parthe- 
nicé = partheninm). 

1885 Lance? 11 July 86/2 Parthenine. .has recently been 
sludied..as a remedy for facial neuralgia, 1883 /did, 
30 June 1312/2 The physiological and clinical trials that 
have been made with * parthenicine . 

Parthenism (pa‘pénizm). rave. [f. Gr. 
map@cros virgin + -18M ] = next. 

1892 W, W. Peyton A/emorad. Fesus iv. 88 These creatures 
show parthenism or sexless generation. 

Parthenogenesis (pa:1péno,dze'nésis). Biol. 
[f. Gr. mapOevo-s virgin + yéveois ovigin, birth, 
nativity, GENESISs.} Reproduction without con- 
course of opposite sexes or tnicn of sexua! elements. 

Now usually restricted 10 reproduction by the develop- 
ment of a single sexual cell (as an ovum or ovule) withont 
fertilization by union with ore of the opposite sex (which 
occurs, normally or occasiona ly, in certain insects and other 
invertebrates, and in rare instances in plant-); formerly used 
more widely to include asexual reproduction, as by fission 
or budding (cf. At:AMOGENESiS'. : 

1849 Owen (¢7t/e) On Partl.enogenesis, or the Successive 


PARTHIAN. 


Productions of Procrealing Individuals from the Single 
Ovuin. 1859 Darwin Orig, Sec. xiv. (1878 387 The term 
parthenogenesis implying that the mature females.. are 
capable of producing fertile eggs without the concourse of 
the male. 1875 Bennerr & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 805 note, 
larthenogenesis ..is a phenomenoh of very rare occurrence 
in the vegetable kingdom. 1879 tr. A/aechels Evol. Man 
1. ii 28 ‘Fhe so-called parthenogenesis, or virginal generae 
tion, « f Bees has been proved. by the meritorious zoologist, 
Siebold, of Munich, who also showed that male Bees de- 
velop from unimpregnated, and female bees only from im- 

regnated eggs. 1886 Vines Physiol. of Plants xxiii. 674 
When. . these ganeetes, having failed to conjugate, germinate 
independently, it must be assumed that Loth male and 
female parthenogenesis takes place. 1889 Gi pprs & THom- 
son Evol. of Sex xiii. $1 In 1701, Albrecht observed thala 
female silkmoth, which had been isolated in a glass case, 
laid fernle egys...Vhe occasional parthenogenesis of this 
insect has heen repeatedly confirmed by: competent observers. 
Sig. 1870 Lowrie Among my bis. Ser. 1. (1873) 223, How 
one sin involves another, and forever another, hy a fatal 
parthenogenesis. ; ' 

Parthenogenetic (pa:spénodz/ne'tik), a. [f. 
as prec. + -CENLTIC ] 

J. iol, Pertaining to, of the nature of, or 
characterized by parthenogenesis ; reproducing by 
parthenogenesis. 

1872 Darwin Orig. Spec. xiv. (ec. 6) 387 To accelerate 
parthenogenetic reproduction by gradual steps to an earlier 
and earlier age. 1877 Huxtey Anat. luv. Ani, vii. 446 
The terms arrenotokous and thelytokous have been pro- 
posed by Leuckart and Von Siebold to denote those par 
thenogenetic females which produce male and female young 
respectively. 1889 Gepprs & TuHomson “vol. of Sex iv. 
§ 1. 46 In the artificial environment of a greenhouse, equiva- 
lent io a perpetual summer. , the parthenogenetic succession 
of females [aphides} has been experimentally observed for 
four years, 

2. Lorn of a virgin. z2o7ce-25¢. 

1871 Tytor Prim. Cutt, IL. 279 The enigmatic nature of 
this inextricable compound parthenogenetic deity. 

Pa:rthenogene'tically, adv. [f. prec.: 
see -ICALLY.] In a parthenogenetic manner; in 
the way of or by means of parthenogenesis. 

1875 tr. Schinidt's Desc. & Darw. 48 Ova developing pare 
thenogenetically, without fecundation, 1890 Q. Kev. Apr. 
382 Amongst the creatures which are parthenogenetically 
produced is the male, or drone, of the hive-hee. 


Parthenogenic, a. ([Ci. Gr. wapGevoyerys 


virgin-bomn.] = PARTHENOGENETIC 1. So Par- 
theno‘genous a. in same sense; Partheno:- 
geny = PARTHENOGENESIS. 

1890 in Century Dict. 

{ Pa:rthenogoni‘dium. 407. [mod.L,, f. 


Gr, map@evos virgin + Gonipius.J] A gonidinm in 
certain alge, as Volvox, by which they are repro- 
duced asexually. 

1895 Kerxer& Ouiver Vas, “Hist. Planis11.634 Daughier- 
colonies [of Volvox Globator) are developed from special 
cells, usually eight in number, called Ja» thenogonidia,.. 
larger than the ordinary vegelative cells. 

Parthenolatry (-lati). {f. Gr. wapOévo-s 
vi gin + Aatpeca worship, -LATRY.] Viryin-worship. 

1818 Cotrripce in Lit, Rem. (1838) TI. 174 Frippery 
patches, cribbed from the tyring Room of Roimish Parthen- 
olatry. 

Partheno:logy. [f as prec. + -Locy.] The 
part of physiology which deals with virginity. 

1853 in Duncuison Aled. Lex. 

Parthenopian (paipénéwpiin), @ and sb. ff. 
mod.L. Parthenopfz, a. Gr. Wapfevém, name of 
one of the Sirens.] a. aay. Pertaining to the genus 
Parthenope or family Farthenopide of crabs. b. 
sé. A crab of this genus or family. So Parthe'- 


nopine a. and sé. 
1840 Peuny Cycl. XVIL. 289 (heading) Parthenopians. 
Parthenospore (pas}éno,sp6e1), Sof. [f. 
Gr. napOévo-s virgin +SPORE.] A reproductive eell 
resembling a zygospore, but pioduced without 
conjugation, in certain alyz. Also called Pa‘r- 


thenosperm [see SiErM]. 

1889 Bennett & Murray Cryftog. Bot, 261 {ATeso- 
carpac:z) In Gonatonema..parthenosperms are said to be 
formed closely resembling zygosperms. /drd. 292 (Volvo- 
cinez) The non-sexual propagative cells, zoospores or 
parthenospores, 

Parthian (pa‘spian), a. and sd. [See -an.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Parthia, an ancient 


kingdom of western Asia. 

The Parthian horsemen were accuslomed to baffle the 
enemy by their rapid manceuvres, and to discharge their 
missiles |ackward while in real or pretended flight: hence 
used allusively in Parthian fight, shaft, shot, glance, etc. 

1sgo Cress PemsrokE Axfonte 107 Thou car’st no more 
for Parth nor Parthian bow. ¢1640 Waiter /’Ailtis 26 
‘Yo look upon this Parthian Fight Or Love. 1848 Lytton 
Harofd vu. iv, Vhe fugitive Britons .. performed their 
flight with the same Parthian rapidity that characterised 
the assault. 1874 Liste Carr Fed. Gwinne 1.i. 31 Casting 
back Parthian glances of scornful hostility. 1902 Greenoucit 
& Kittreoce HH ords 380 A‘ Parthian shol’ was very literal 
to Crassus. : to usitis only an elegant and pointed synonym 
for our method of ‘having the last word’. ; 

B. sé. A native or inhabitant of Parthia. 

1526 Tinpace Aciésii. 9. 1611 Suaxs. Cyd. t vi. 20 Or 
like the Parthian I shall flying fight. 1678 Butter “ad. 
1. Heroic Ep. 173 You wound, like Parthians, while you 
fly, And kill, with a Retreating Eye. 1742 Younc WZ. 7h. 
11,335 Whose Yesterdays luok backward with a Smile; Nor, 
like the Parthian, wound him as they fly. 


PARTI, 
| Parti (part/). {Fr., = party; side, match, 


resolution taken for oneself. ; : 
L. A marriageable person considered in reference 
to means or positton, or what kind of a ‘ match’ 


he or she may be. , , 

1814 Byron Let to Moore Oct., It ts likely she will prove 
a considerable parti. 1873 Miss Broucuton Namy 11. 
278 He was looked uponas quite a parti. 1899 Mes. Dyan 
Au in a Man's K.72 He was an elig.ble parti every way. 

2. Harti pris, side taken, mind made up, bias. 

1873 Mortey Crit. Afisc. Ser. 1. Carlyle (1878) 189 That 
fatal spirit of parti-pris which has led to the rooting of so 
much tjustice, disorder, immobility and darkness in Englisb 
intelligence 1880‘ Ouipa ' J/oths 1. 60 Lady Dolly scanned 
the garment with a critical air and a parti pris. 

Parti, obs. form ot Party. 

Parti-! (also +partie-), extendcd use of the 
first element in Paxti-cotourebd, earlier parize- 
coloured, after which Shakspere has + parrtie- 
coated, having a party-coat, i.e, a parti-colourcd 
or motley coat. So, in later use: pa‘rti-de:co- 
rated, decorated part in one way, part in another ; 
+pa'rti-me mbered, having members or limbs of 
two kinds; + pa‘rti-named, having diverse names. 

1638 Sir J. Beaumont in Yousonus Virbius, When hereto- 
fore, the Vice’s only note, And sign from vi. tue was his *party- 
coat. 1588 SHaks. 2. LZ. L. v.11. 776 As Loueis.. Varying in 
subiects as the eie doth roule, To enerie varied obiect in his 
glance: Which *partie-coated presence of loose lone Put 
on by vs[etc.} 1894 HWestn1. Caz. 3 per a One finds the 
drawing-room “parii-decorated: one balf is adorned with 
sporting pictures. .the other presents a Scriptural text and 
other signs of sanctity. 1641 Mitton CA. Govt, % v. Wks. 
(1851) 119 So was Jerehoams Episcopacy partly from the 
patterne of tbe law, and partly from the patterne of his 
owne carnality; a parti-colour’dand a ‘parti-:sember'd Epis- 
copacy. 1634 Sir I’, Hersert Trav. 149 Though the meat 
be particoloured, or “party named, yet the ground and meate 
is Peloand noother. 

Parti--, combining form of L. Zars, part-em, 
Part; as in parti-partial a. (Logic), applied by 
Sir W. Hamilton to a proposition in which both 
terms are partial or particular; parti-to‘tal, in 
which one term is particular and the other universal. 

1833 Sir W. Hamitton Discuss, (1852) 162, iii, Parti-total— 
Some isall. /é/d. 162, iv. Parti-partial—Some is some. 

Partial (piufal), 2. (s6.) Forms: 5 parcial, 
-cyale, 5-6 -cyal(1,-ciall, (6 perciall, -cyall), 6-7 
partiall, (6 Sc, pert.all), 6- partiil. fa. OF. 
parcial (14th c. in Godef.), F. partial, and in 
sense 2 parliel, It. parziale, Sp., Pg. parcial, ad. 
late L, partial-zs (S. Gregory) ; cf. partialiler adv. 
in Ceelius Aurel., 5thc. 

Fr. now distinguishes fartial in our sense 1 (Amyot 
16th ¢,), from Jartve/ in our sense 2 (Dict, Acad. 1762), but 
this distinction is recent, fur parcta/ was used by Oresme 
@ 1400, and partial by Calvin 16th c.,= mod.F. pa» tieZ) 

I. 1. ‘inclined antecedently to favour one party 
in a cause, or one side of the question more than the 
other’ (J.); unduly favouring one party or side in 
a suit or controversy, or one set or class of persons 
rather than another; prejudiced; biased; inter- 
ested; unfair. (The opposite of impartial.) 

Partial counsel (Sc. Lawi, improper advice or coinmunica- 
tion to one of tbe parties in a cause. 

¢ 1420 Lyoc. Assembly of Gods 153 Yef ye in thys matyr 
be nat parciall. 1442-3 Nec. Coldin sham Priory (Surtces) 
1. 148 For the qwilk thai war pursewit be process of a 
parcyale Juge. 1526 Tinpate Aces x. 34, 1 perseaue, that 
God is not parciall. a@1548 Hatt Cérron., Hew. V 36 A 
perciall interpretour marreth the sentence. 1660 Sout 
Sern. 1. 97 Your Worldliness, your Luxury, your sinister 
partial Dealing. 1693 Stair /ust. (ed. 2) 1v. xiii, § g Wit- 
nesses become Inhauile, by giving partial Council. 1715-20 
Pore /liad xviti. 582 The witness is produced on either 
hand: For this or that the partial people stand. 186: W. 
Bet Dict. Law Scot , Partial counse/; is one of the circum: 
stances which throws discredit upon a witness's testimony. 
Ibid , Partial counsel is a ground of declinature of a judge. 
1861 Mitt Uritit, v. 67 It is inconsistent with justice to be 
partial. 1872 Brackie Lays flight. 54 Who sits supreme in 
righteous state Above man’s partial mood. 

b. Favovring a particular person or thing ex- 
cessively or especially ; prejudiced or biased in some 
one’s favour; hence in weakened sense: Favyourably 
disposed, favourable, kindly, sympathetic. Const. 
to. Now rare. or merged in prec. or next. 

e1585 Faire Em ui. 1326 And never could I see a man, 
methought, [hat equalled Manvile in my partial eye. 
1586-7 Q. Exiz. Ler. Fas. V/, 14 Feb., Who shall other- 

wise perswade yow, judge them more partiall to others then 
to yow. 1699 BentLEY Plra/, 148 So olsliging, so partial to 
our Sophist. — 1759 Hume /fist. Eny. (1812) V. xli. 275 Men 
naturally believed she had been influenced by an affection 
still more part.al than that of friendship. 1771 Funtus Lett. 
xlix. 253, | am not so partial to the royal judgment as to 
affirm {etc.]. 1804 M. G. Lewis Bravo of Venice (1856) 1. vi. 
280 Rosabella, a creature in whose formation partial nature 
seemed to have omitted nothing which mizht constitute the 
rfection of female loveliness. 1852 ROBERTSON Ser7, 
€r. 11. xv. 192 Not the partial Fatber, loving one alone. 
ec. With Zo: Having a liking for, fond of. col/og. 
1696 Prior Secretary 16 Athens.. Where people knew 
love, and were partial to verse. 1747 H. Wacpote Levt. 
(2846) II. 189, I am not partial to the family. 1827 Lytton 
Pelham \xxxvi, 1 am not more partial to my arm chair, 
hor more averse to shaving than of yore. 1889 A. LANG 


Prince Prigio xvii. 133 He brought out some cold sausage 


{to which Alphonso was partial), 


ee —————— eee 
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+d. Inclined, apt(¢o do something). Ods. rare—". 

1615 in Crt. & 7. Fas. J, 1. 363 They are too partial to 
think themselves sacro sancéi, that they may nut be touched. 

e. Comb., as partial-eyed, 

1593 Nase Four Lett. Confut. Wks. (Grosart) II. 248 A 
discontented Scholler..tragicaliie exclaiming vpon bis pars 
tial-eid fortune, ‘ . 

II. 2. Pertaining to or involving a part (not 
the whole) ; ‘subsisting only in a part; not general 
or universal; not total’ (J.); constituting a part 
only; incomplete. /artial cause: see quot. 1697. 

164: H. L'Estrance God's Sudbdath 22 A total Prolepsis 
of an entire story before another there may be, and yet no 
partial of one part of that story before another. 1643 
Burroucues Exp. Hosea iv. (1652) 225 Idols are content 
wib a partiall obedience, because they are but partiall in 
bestowing of good things. 1697tr. Burgersdictus his Logte 
1. xv. 51 lhat [cau-e is] Partial which, joyned with the other 
Causes of its own S,ecies causes the Caused only in Part. 
1734 Pore Ess. Man w. 124 Or partial Ill is universal Good. 
1781 Gisson Decl. & F. xxvi. (1869) 11. 35 This partial 
defeat was balanced, however, by partial success. 1861 W. 
Bewt Dict. Law Scot, s.v. /nsurance, A partial loss 1s one 
short of a toral Tus; or, where the articles insured are 
actually landed at the port of delivery, the injury will 
amount to a partial loss) /é/d., In all cases. hetween the 
insurers and the insured, tbere is no question as to tie 
legality of the capture or the change of property, but simply 
whether it be a total or a partial loss, and whether it admits 
ofanabandonment. 1864 BowEN Logic iv. 61 Our representa- 
tion..is necessarily partial, as not including all its Marks. 
1886 W. A. Harris /echn. Dict. Fire Jisurance, Partial 
damage to inerchandise. 

b, sfec. That is one of the parts which make 
up a whole; constituent, component. 

1481 Caxton A/yrr. v xiii. 4o Who that myght haue the 
parfayt scyence therof {of astronomy}, he myght wel knowe 
how the world was compassed and plente of other parcyal 
sciences. 1834 Mrs. Somervittr Conner. Phys. Sc. iii. 
(1849) 17 The whicle force which disturbs a planet is equiva- 
lent to three partial forces. ; 

+e, spec. Particular, individual, personal. Oés. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xx. 63 A true counseiller 
seeth mure to the comyn wele than to his owne parcyall 
profit. 1560 Rottanp Crt, Venus Prol. 224 Ik man takis 
his proper part partiall. a 1578 Lixpesay (Pitscottie; Chou, 
Scot. 1S. 1. S.) I. 87 ‘the iniuries done to ony of them. .sould 
be equall pertiall to thane all. _ 

+d. Using or dealing with only a part, not the 
whole, of something; sparing. [?associatcd with 
L. parcus.] Obs. rare. 

1576 Freminc Panopl Epist. 81, { thought good, first not 
to touche, secondly to be parciall of my pen. /di. 245 Howe 
parciall and sparing in diet, how moderate in apparel, 

3. In several technical uses. 

a. Astron. aeeied to an eclipse in which part 
only of the disk of the luminary is covered or 
darkened, 


1704 in J. Harris Lev. Techn. I.sv. Eclipse. 1857 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., Partial eclipse occurs when the moon enters 
but in part into the shade of the earth, or when it covers a 
part of the disc of the sun, — ; 

b. Afath. (a) Applicd to differentials. differ- 
entiation, etc. relative to only one of the variables 
involved, the rest bcing for the time supposed 
constant. (4) farltal determinant = Mixon 
delerminant, 

1816 tr, Lacroix'’s Diff. & Int. Calculus 146 Usually ex- 
pressed by saying that onc 1s the partial differential relative 
to.x,and the other tbe partial differential relative toy. 1823 
J. Mitcnect Dict, Math. & Phys. Sc. 3461 Theory of 
Partial Differences. 1898 Cayley's Coll. Math. Papers 
Index, Partial Differential Equations; system of 

ce. Sot, Forming one of the parts or divisions 
of a compound structure; secondary, subordinate : 
as partial unibel, each of the smallcr umbels 
of a compound umbel; so partial involtcre, the 
invulucre of a pa:tial umbel, an involucel. 

1760 J. Lee /ntrod, Bot. 1. viii. (1765) 17 The Umbellula 
which proceeds from the universal Umbel, a partial Umbel. 
anmesies tl Partial wnbel, in botany; otherwise called 
umbellule.,. The involucre at the foot of this is called the 
partial involucre .. a partial peduncle, is a subdivision of a 
common peduncle. 1872 Oniver £/em, Bot. 1, vii. 82 ‘Vhe 
entire inflorescence forms a compound umbel; the umbels 
of single flowers being the parcial umbels. 

G. Acoustics and A/us. Applied to any one of 
the simple tones which together form a complex 
tone. Upper partial tones (or upper partials) : 
those higher in pitch than the fundamental tone; 
produced by the vibrations of the aliquot parts of 
the sonorous body; also called Aarmonics or 
overtones: sec Hanyonic B, 2. 

1879 G. Prescorr Sf. Telephone 96 That characteristic of 
a musical note or clang, which is called its quality, depends 
upon the number and relative intensities of the partial tones 
which go to form it, 1880 Grove's Dict. Music V1. 654/1 
Notwithstanding the aiteat of hearing the upper partial 
tones, many musicians have been able to do so by their un- 
aided ears, 

e. A. C. Ch. Of an indulgcnce: see quots. 

1885 Cath, Dict. (ed. 3) s.v. /ndulgence, Dizisions of In» 
dulgences.—Plenary remit all, partial a portion of the tem- 
poral punishment due to sin. 1890 W. J. B. Richarps 
Catech. Indulgences 2 Indulgences are., Plenary and Par- 
tial; the former take away the whole of temporal punish- 
ment to which the power of the Church extends; the latter 
take away a greater or less part only of the punishment. 


B. sb. Acoustics and Ais. Short for partial 


toite: see 3d above. 


PARTIALITY., 


1880 Grove’s Dict. Music 11. 654/2 From the mass of com- 
pound tone each resonator singles out and responds to that 
partial which agrees with it in pitch, but is unaffected by a 
partial of any other pitch. 188: Broapuouse A7us. Acoustics 
312 Those combinational tones which result from the union 
of the upper partials. 

+F artial-gilt, obs. erron. form of PARCEI.-GILT. 

1573 Reg. Privy Council Scot. Ser.1. 11 269 ‘wa silver 
saltfattis, ane thairof partiall gilt with gold. 

Partialism (paufalizm). [dee -1so.] 

1. A partial theory or view, which does not take 
into account the whole of the facts or subject. 

1872 H. W. Beecner Lect. Preach. i.25 Your mode of pre- 
senting the truth will be impeifect, your partialisms are 
full of danger. 1897 C, A. Berry in Chicago A. vance 
2 Dec. 779/3 The Go pel also is in danger. In danger from 

artialismi, because men do not fully realize what Christ is 
in his three offices of propbet, priest and king, . 

Theol, = PARTICULAKISM 1. 

1864 in Wegster, Hence in later Dicts. 

Partialist (pa-sfalist). [f. PARTIAL @. +-187.] 

1. gen. A partial, prejudiced, or biased person ; 
one who favours one party or side unduly; a 
partisan. 

1597 Damier SAflotas ww. ii, To satisfie The most stiffe 
partialist that will not see. 1654 Vitvain Theol. Treat. iit 
89 Which dissent. .cannot.. falsity their consent and harmony 
..as partialists infer. 1788 Mme. D’Arstay Dravy 11 Jan., 
I have not been willing to deny myself the pleasure of 
letting my equally blind pariiatiles hear. 1892 Chicago 
Advance 22 Dec., How all these things came to be..is not 
a matter to be settled hy partialists 

2. One who olds a paitial view or theory; one 
whosc knowledge or outlook is limited. 

1841-4 Emerson Zss. Ser. u. viii. (1876) 198 Very fitly, 
therefore, I assert, that every manisa partialist. 1874 H. W. 
Beecuer in Chr, It orld Pulpit VI. 239/1 We are all of us 
ignorant; we know in part; we are partialists. 

3. Theol, = PaRTIcULARIst. 

1864 in Wesster. In later Dicts, 

Hence Partiali‘stic a., belonging to partialists ; 
characterized by pattialism, 

1896 W. Giappen in Pafers Ohto Ch. Hist, Soc, VIN, 141 
The whole partialistic scheme of a rulership whicb is for 
a portion of mankind and against the rest. 

Partiality (pai liti). Forms: « 5 par- 
cialte, -tee, -cyalte, partialte. 8. 5-6 par- 
cialite, -tialite, (6 -cialyte, -cy alite, -tye, -tie; 
rarsealyte, percialitee, persealytie, etc.), 6- 
partiality. [In a, a. OF. *farcialté, -aullé 
(15the, in Godef.); in 8, a. OF. parct-, partialrté, 
in Pr, farcialifal, Sp. parcialidad, lt. parzralita, 
med.L. partiadhias,f. partials PARTIAL: sce -1TY.] 

I. 1. ‘Fhe quality or character of being paitial (see 
PautiaL 1); ‘uncqual state of the judgment and 
favour of one above the other, without just reason’ 
(J.); prejudicial or undue favouing of one person 
or party, or one side of a question; prejudice, 
bias, unfairness; an instance of this. 

a, 1422 Notls of Parlt. VV. 176/1 With oute favour or 
eny maner parcialtee or fiaude. 1461 /id. V. 464/1 
Abusion of the Lawes, partialte, riotte.. rape and viciouse 
lyvyng. 145% Paston ‘ett. 1. 212 Whiche myght weel by 
knowe for opei parciilte. 

B. c1430 Lyvc. Adin. Poenss (Percy Soc.) 120 Injuste 
promocioune and parcialité. 1526 in Archzol. (18.1) LI). 
374 Empanell a queste withoute partialite or maintenance. 
41533 Lp. Berners //uon Ixxxi. 250 Gyue trew iugement 
without ony fauoure or parsealyte. 1589 Acts Privy Council 
(1898) XVII. 112 Without partyallytie, indyrect dcalinge or 
prejudice to anie partie. 1648 NewHersore P) od/ems 1. 5 
Whether Neutrality or Partialitie be more agreeable to the 
duty of good subjects, in such a Warre. 1739 Cipper 
al pol. (1756) II. 2 We had our partialities, our prejudices, 
our favourites of less merit. 1878 R. W. Dace Lect. Preach. 
viii, 249 Rebekah’s treatment of Jacob may bring home to 
parents the sin of partiality. 

b. kxcessive or especial preference for, or pre- 
possession in favour of, a p:rticular peison or 
thing ; hence, Favoural.le disposition, predilection, 
fondness, or affection for some one or somcthing, 
Coust. lo, for, towards, 

181 G. Permie tr. Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1, (1586) 120h, If 
he shall ener vnderstand this your partialitie, | doubt me.. 
that he will beshrew me for it. 1669 K. Montacue in 
Buccleuch arSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm, I. 425, I have no 
partiality in the world towards him 1759 Hemr /fist Eng. 
(1812) V. xlii. 330 Another favourite who at thi, time received 
some marks of her partiality. 1833 Ht. Marmineau Leow 
& Lugeer iu. iv. 66 Mis» Storey had always more partiality 
for our people, 1871 H, Ainswortn Jower fill i. x, 
Henry's partiality for St. John’s Chapel had prevented it 
from being desecrated by the Vicar-General. 

+2. Party-spirit, rivalry; factiousness. Oés. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. i. (1520) 25 b/1 Hircanus after 
the decesse of his moder succeded in the Lagi sop in the 
which he had lytel prosperyte fur parcyalte of the people. 
1583 Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C.1v. 38 There was greate 
partialitie bet weene the Citie of Groenyig, and the Countrey 
men, by reason of certain Rightes and Friuiledges. 1595 
Danie Civ. Wars iv. v, His Stare being turbulent, Factious, 
and full of partialitie. 1752 Hume £ss. 6 / reat. (1777) I. 
427 What domestic confusion, jealousy, partiality, revenge, 
beart-burnings, must tear those cities. 

+b. A party, a faction, ¢ ds. re 
a 1533 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk. Af. Aurel. (1546) Bij, There 
is greatte nombre of parcialities, Cinitiens, Catoniens, Peri- 
paticiens, Academiens, and Epicuriens. 1578 T. N. tr. Cong. 
W. India 165 Mutezuma bath environed them about, because 
they were of the parciality of Tlaxcallan, 1623 tr. Favine's 
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PARTIALIZE. 


Theat. Hon, vn. xv. 287 The Inhabitants.. were in former 
times past deuided into two Leagues and partialities. 

IL. +3. A politieal division, a province. rave. 

{Cf. Du Cange, ‘ Parciadidad, vox Hispanica, Patria, regio’, 
with quot, of 1585 ‘nomina, cognomina, parentes, .. et 
regionem, vulgo Parcialidad, et oppidum.’] 

1601 R. Jounson Kinga. § Comuiw. (1603) 198 They 
{Japan Islands] are in number sixty sixe, diuided into three 
partialities. 

IIIf. 4. The quality of being partial as opposed 
to universal; relation to a part and not to the 
whole; partialness. rare. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) II]. 49 Without any 
attention to the universality or partiality of the disease. 

Partialize (pa sfalsiz),v. [ad. F. partéalis-er 
(Amyot 1559), f. partial: see PARTIAL and -14E.] 

. intr, To take a part or side; to favour one 
side unduly or unjustly. Ods. 

1s92_ Daniet Detia, etc. Compl. Rosamond K iij, Thus 
stood I ballanc’d equallie precize.. Till wo:ld and pleasure 
made me partialize. 1256 S. H. Go/d. Law 15 But yet fully 
to clear it, that I partialize not in my plea in behalf of his 
Highness. 

2. trans. To render partial or one-sided; to 
bias; tto divide into parties (0ds.). 

1593 SHaKs. Rich. //, 1.1. 120, I make a vow, Such neigh- 
bour-neerenesse to our sacred blood, Should nothing priui- 
ledge him, nor partial.ze ‘he vn-stooping firinenesse of iny 
vpright soule. @1618 SyivesteR Mirac. Peace xxxvi, 
O how I hate these partializing words, Which show how 
wee are in the Faith devised. 1627-77 Fettuam Nesolos 
11, Ixii. 289 His hate wll partialize his Opinion. 1802-12 
Bentuam Ration. Fudic. Jevid. (1827) V. 642 ‘Vhe fact.. 
may have influenced, perverted, and partialized, the per- 
ceptions presented by it. 

+3. ¢gutr. ?To concern oneself with a part and 
not the whole. Oés. rare. 

_ 1394 Zepheria vi, My tears, my sighs all haue I summ'd 
in thee, Conceit the total, do not partialize. 

4. trans. To make partial as opposed to universal. 
_ 1882 Chicago Advance 13 Apr., To confine, to partialize, 
is to destroy. 1889 7ad/et 30 Nov. 856 Such a unification... 
is only partialised knowledge. 

Partially (pa-sfali), adv. [f Parriavu+ -Ly 2.] 

I. =F. partialement. 1, In a partial or biased 
manner, with partiality; so as unduly to favour 
one side, or a particular person; unfairly, unjustly. 
Now rare. 

1495 Actix Hen, VI/,c. 24 Preamble, Officers... making 
panelles parcially for rewardes to theym geven, 1525 TinDALE 
1 Tim. v. 2x Do nothinge parcially }16xx by partial.tye}. 
1576 Reg. Privy Council Scot. Ser. 1. V1. 516 Intend.ng 
partiallie under cu lour of justice to put thame to deith. 
1593 >HAKS. Lucr. 634 Their own transgressions partially 
theysm ther. 1643 Prynne Sov, Power Parl. in. 124 Nor 
are Noble-mens crimes to be more partially censured, then 
ignoble ones. @1716 SoutH Sesm. V. ail, 562 We act 
partially, in gratifying one Sect, who can pretend to no 
more Favour than what others may as justly claim. 1755 
JouNson, Partially ; with unjust favour or dislike {no quo1.). 

b. With special favour or affection. Now rare. 

1633 T. Starrorp Pac, //7/, 1t. vi. (1821) 283 All which for 
feare of their estates, were partially affected to the English. 
1718 J. HuGues in J. Duncombe Left. (1773) 1. 193 May 
you always persist in thinkinz so partially of me. 1800 
Mar, Encewortn W1/Ziii, One of whom you lately appeared 
to think so partially. 

Il. =F. partiellement (1 4thc. in Hatz.-Darm.). 

2. In a partial way or degree, as opposed to 
totally; to some extent; in part; incompletely, 
restrictedly; partly. 

1460-70 Bk, Quintessence 24 Sikirly alle opere maner of 
feueris pestilence. .may be curid partialy wib oure 5. essence, 
1579 G. Harvey Letler-bh, (Caden) 59 They were hudlid 
and..bunglid upp in more haste then good speede partially 
at the urgent and importune request of a honest good- 
naturid and worshipfull yonge gentleman, 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. /:/, 112 Which was but partially true. 1794 
U. Price Ess. Picturesgue 21 Those obstacles themselves, 
either wholly or partially concealing the former ones. 1827 
G. S. Faser Sacr. Calend. Prophecy (1844) I. 12 The two 
feet, branching out into ten toes, are partially of iron, and 
partially of clay. 1889 Swinsurne Stud. B. Fonsou 11 As 
to whether The Case is Altered may be wholly or partially 
or not at all assignable to the hand of Jonson, 

b. Com. (usually with pa. pples.) 

1813 T. Bussy Lucretius 1.1. Comm. 17 A progressive, 
partially-potent, and finite being, like man. 1833 Lyexr 
Princ, Geol, M11. 311 Layers of partially-rolled and broken 
flints. 1895 Educat. Kev. Sept. 112 Science is.. only 
partially-unified knowledge. 

Pa‘rtialness. [f. Partran a.+-xeEss.] The 
quahty of being partial as opposcd to total or 
universal; incompleteness. 

170r Norris /deal World i. ii. 23 He..did as truly view 
and contemplate it as I do now, only with an intireness 
insiead of iny partialness. 1898 H. C. Kiso in Chicago 
Advance 24 Mar. 388/1 The many-sidedness of Jruth, and 
the necessary partialness of one’s own view. 

+Partian. Ols. rare. [f. L. pars, part-em 
Part (or f. part? Party) + -an.] = next, A. 

1624 [bv. Mountacu Gage 41 He is not of that desert or 
esteeme to be ranked with the Fathers of the Primitive 
times: being..a Partian many wayes; for which cause I 
answere him not. 

Partiary (paufari), sé. and a. vare. [In 
form ad. L. partiari-us adj., F. partiaire, that 
shares, or is shared, with another, sb. a sharer. 
But in sense A. 1, app. f. F. part? Party + -ary.] 

++ A. sé. Obs. 1. One who supports a particular 
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side or party, esp. in a narrow or prejudiced 


Way ; 2 parttsan. 

1624 Be. Mountacu Gagg Pref. 24 The Councels of Trent, 
of Florence, of Laterane, are not all Councels. We refuse 
them as factions, as bastards, as partiaries, as having nothing 
but the names of Councels. 1625 — Aff. Cesar 14 Not 
any man but Partiaries would have taken them spoken 
Dozmaticé. 

2. (See quot.) 

1656 Diount Glossogr., Partiary (partiarins),a partaker, 
a follower, a copartner; It may also he used adjectively for 
partial, or that hath respect to persons. : 

B. adj. That shares something with another; 
taking or having a share. In quot. 1654, ?Ilaving 
only a portion or part of the office; that is so in 


part, partial. 

1654 Hammonn Answ. Animady. Jenat, iii. § 4.74 The 
Epistles of Ignatius are the hest records. .on which to huild 
this second Order of Secundarie, or Partiarie Presbylers. 
1880 Muimneap Gaius 1. § 254 He..is in ihe position of a 
partiary legatee, i. e. a legatee to whom a share of the estate 
1s legated. 

Partibility (paitibiliti). [f next: see -ITY.] 
The quality of being partible ; divistbility. 

1644 Dicsy Vat, Bodies xi. § 10. 97 Water when it is ina 
payle..hath the effect of grauity predominating in it; hutif 
it be poured out, it hath the effect of partibility more, 1743 
T. Rosinson Gavelkind i. 4 “Vhe partbil.ty of lands in other 
countries, 1869 Prd? Afall G. 22 July 10 ‘The substitution 
of partibility for primogeniture in cases of intestacy of real 
property would work very little alteration in the first in- 
stance at all events. 

Partible (pitib'l), 2. [ad. post-cl. L. partz- 
bilis, £. partir7 to part, divide; sce-BLE.] Capable 
of being parted or separated; capable of being 
divided or distributed among a number; subject to 
partition; divisible ; separable. 

1540 Act 32 //en. V'//1, c. 29 Landes.. hy a custom.. 
partible betwen and ainongest heyres males. 1586 FERNE 
Blas. Gentrie 293 That their land should be partible, as in 
Gauelkind. 1626 Bacon Sydva § 502 It were best to make 
the Moulds partible, glued, or cemented together, that you 
may open them when you take out the Fruit. 1767 T. 
Hurciutnson //ist. Alass. (1768) 11. 66 ‘Vhe principal point 
in view was to make real estates partible among the childrin 
of an intestate. 1863 W. Beamont tr. Domesday Bk., 
Cheshire 13, For more than a century after this Survey,..a 
father's land was pariible among all his children. 

b. That involves partition of inheritance. 

1653-4 WuiteLockE Frul, Swed. Find. (1772) 1. 218 The 
like partible law takes place generally in Germany, Den- 
marke, and other..countryes, both for goods and lands. 1835 
Reeve De Vocqucville’s Democr. 1. ii. §5 ‘lhe law of partible 
inheritance. 

Particate (pi-utiket). Sc. Obs. exc. //ist. Also 
per icat. [ad. med.L. perticdta (also farticata), 
f. pertica a Percit: ef, bovate, carrucate.} A Seotch 
rood (as a measure of land); one fourth of the 
Scotch acre, containing 4o square falls, rods, or 
raips, each of 36 sq. ells; or 13 6yo sq. ft. 

(The Imperial rood contains 10,890 sq. ft.) 

{1597 Skene De Verd. Sign., Particata vel perticata terra 
..ane ruid of land.) 1673 in Macfarlane Genea/og, Collect. 
(1g00) II. 368 Four Several Tennements of Land witha Parti- 
cat of Land and Kiln and house built thereon, 1793 Statis!. 
Ace. Scott, VIII, 526 note, Taxed with one penny cf the 
kingdom of Scotland, upon the ground of his half particate. 
1864 Jerrrey J/ist. Roxburgh. VV. vii. 272 Each tenant is 
named in the charter {to the Burgh of Hawick], with the 
number of particates which he was possessed of. 

b. Comé., as particate-man, the holder of 


a particate of land. 

1864 JerFrey J/ist, Roxburgh. IV. viii. 283 The bestial 
belonging to the particate m.-n. 

Partice, obs, pl. of l'anry. 

Partician, -on, -oun, obs. forms of ParrTiTion, 

Participable (paitisipib'l), 2 [a. OF. 
participable,f. participer to VARTICIPATE: see -BLE.] 

+1. Liable or entitled to participate or share. Ods. 

21450 Mankind (Brand! 1898) 16 pat 3e may be partycyp- 
able of hys retribucyone. _ 

2. Capable of being participated or shared. 

1610 W. FotkincHam Art of Susucy 1. vi. 11 Communicate 
Matter is that which is participable to the Plot together with 
other Places. J 7d. u. 11, 50 A mutuall propertie or duety 
participable to the Conterminants, as hancking, balking, 
dyking. x70x Norris /dead World 1. iii. 246 According as 
the essence of God is..in this or that degree participable hy 
things without, 1822 T. Taytor Apuleius 296 An union 
witb that which is participable. . 3 

Hence Parti:cipability, capability of being 
shared. 

x70x Norris /dcad World 1. v. 254 So far as it states the 
ideality of God upon his imitability or participability. 

+ Particip-1, 2. 0s. rave. In § p2rtyey- 
pall. [ad. L. participalis partaking, f. particip-em 
a partaker.) = next, A. 1. 

1497 Be. Atcock Mons Perfect. Ciijh, And also setteth 
hym amonge angels there to be periycypall of the eternal! 
beatytude. 

Participant (patisipant), a.and sd. [ad.L. 
participant-em, pr. pple. of participare: sce Panr- 
TICIPATE v. Cf. F. partic¢pant (13-14the.).] 

A. adj. 1. Participating, partaking, sharing. 

1549 Compt. Scot. 131 ‘I'o reueil it ti] diuerse men to gar 
them be participant vitht vs. x55x Garniner £xplic., 
Presence 54 In this Sacrament, we be made participaunt, 
of his Godhode. 1607 Schol. Disc. agst. ctutichr. 1. ii. 79 
It maketh the Church participant with the popish super- 


PARTICIPATE. 


Stition. 1687 Evetyn Diary 20 Mar., The Communion fol- 
lowed, at which I was participant. 1795 SoutHey Yoan of 
Arce vi. 101 In the ills of that defeat Participant. 1865 
Cartyte #redk. Gt. xn. vii. (1872) 1V. 170 Of whiicl: .. we 
propose to make the reader participant before going farther. 

+b. Having a share in the knowledge of; 
cognisant, informed. Oés. 

1527 W. Knicut in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. I. 280 The 
Kyngs Highnesse wolde that your Grace shiulde be partici- 
pant of that that occurreth or is. doone here. 1568 in H. 
Camphell Love Lett. Mary Q. Scots (1824) App. 54 In this 
sort, they were now made participant of the whole state of 
the cause, even as largely as the rest of Hir Majestie’s 
Privy Counsel were. 

te. Sharing the nature of something. Oés. 

1634 Sir T. Hersert 7rav, 12 [The penguin) is rather 
participant with the water then land, 

+2. Giving out, imparting. Ods. 

@1595 SOUTHWELL //undred Medit. (1873) 215 O my God, 
Who art infinitely more noble and more participant than 
any other creature. 

B. sé. 1. One who participates in anything ; one 
who takes pait in, possesses, or expertences some- 
thing in common with others; a sharer, partaker, 
participator. 

1562 Nee. Privy Council Scot. 1. 216 Thai sal be reknyt as 
participantis with the saidis thevis. 1579 Fuk //eskins's 
Port. 445 Christe instituted a communion of many partici- 
pantes. 1679 J. Goopman J’enitent Pardoned ut. v (1713) 
348 ‘hat none of the participants may go away without full 
measures of wat is desirable to them. 1839 STONEHOUSE 
Axholme 74 He {Vermuyden] sold shares to several of his 
countrymen, who thus became Partners, or Participants, with 
him in this great unc erlaking, by which latter demonstration 
the holders of these lands have ever since been distinguished. 
1891 Leeds Merc. 25 May 5/2 ‘Vhe chief participants in the 
recent inassacre are now in Custody. 

+b. With Zoss. pron. One who takes part with 
another ; a partisan, adherent; a partner. Cés. 

1562 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 222 He and his saidis 
sonnis and utheris thair participantis. 1650 HotuincworTu 
Lixerc, Usurped Powers 66 Abraham..rescued Lot..from 
Chederlaomer and his participants. 1675 G. R. tr. Le 
Grand's Man without Passion145 Allher Participants take 
share in her Grandeur. 

+e. A sharer of information; one to whom 
news is communicated. Ods. 

1639 Sir T. Starrorp in Z tsmore Pafers Ser. 11. (1888) IV. 
37, 1 beseech you make me a participant of their safe acces- 
sion to the Army. : 

+d. ‘That which has something of the quality, 
or contains some amount, of something else. Cés. 

1686 Goan Celest. Bodies u.iv. 201 Fog being a Participant 
of both Dryth and Moisture. 

+2. A/us. In the ecclesiastical modes; A par- 
ticnlar note in each mode, constituting one of the 
‘ Kegular Modulations’; normally, in the authentic 
modes, either between the Final and Mediant or 
between the Mediant and Dominant, and in the 
plagal modes the lowest note of the scale. Oés. 

1889 W. S. Rockstro in Grove Dict. Mus. IV. 592 {A 
cluse] may terminate upon the Dominant, or Participant of 
the Mode. 

Hence Parti‘cipance, Parti‘cipancy, the fact 
or quality of participating. 

1869 Mrs. Wuitney Hitherto xiv.191 An Infinite Parti- 
cipance and Sympathy. 1833 Lougm. Afag. July 263 ‘Vhat 
sense of long participancy which is one of the pleasures 
of age, 

Participate (piutisipét), pf/. a. (sb.) Now 
rare or Ubs. [ad. L. participat-us made to share, 
pa. Pes of participare : see next.] 

+1. Made to share; = prec. A. 1. Obs. 

21450 Mankind (Brand! 1898) 181 Oneto hys blysse ye 
be all predestynatt. Tuery ian for hys degre, I trust, xall 
he partycypatt. 1657 Hawke Avifing ts AZ, 20 To be 
participate of the fraude of the Fox as well as the force of 
the Lion. 

2. as pa. pple. = PARTICIPATED. 


+a. Communicated. Ods. 

1567 in Robertson //is/, Scot. (1759) II. App. 37, I have 
participat the contents thereof to such as I thought meet, 

b. Shared, participated. 

1850 Mrs. JAMESON Leg. JJonast. Ord. (1863) 399 Well l:as 
he been named I] Beato and Angelico whose life was 
participate with angels even in this world ! a) 

+B. sé. One made to participate ; a participant: 
= prec. B. 1b. Obs. 

1648 in H. Cary AZem. Gt. Cru. War (1832) II. 19 The 
committee of estates, which I supposed did consist of the 
earl of Laner.ck und his participates. P. 

Participate (paitisipe't), v. [f. L. participar-, 
ppl. stem of participare, {. particeps, particip-em 
partaking, a partaker, f. pardz- Pant + -cip-, weak 
form of cap-, stem of capére to take. As with 
many other vbs. in -a¢e, the L. pa. pple. in -a@7zs 
was adapted as -at, -afe, before any other part of 
the vb.: see prec. and -ATE 3.] 

I. ¢rans, 1. To take or have a part or share 
of or in; to posscss cr enjoy in common with 
others; to share: = PARTAKE 3, 

1531 Evyor Gow. 1. xxiv, The one [the soul] we participate 
with goddes, the other {the body] with bestes. ¢16rx Cuar- 
MAN J/itad 1X. 579 Since half my honour and iny realm 
thou mayst participate. 1756 WasuincTon Left, Writ. 
1889 I. 249, I see their situation, know their danger, and 
participate their sufferings. 1807 Rosinson Archrol, Greca 
1. viii, 233 Dione. .is said to have participated with Jupiter 
the incense burnt at thé*temple of Dodona. 1847 R. W. 


PARTICIPATED. 


Hamitton Disg. Sabbath tv. (1848) 118 This ‘general 
assembly’ is not called to bebold or to participate combat. 

+2. To give (a thing) to be shared; to share 
‘a thing) wath others; to give a share or portion of 
(it) ¢o or znlo another; hence, to communicate, 
impart; to impart (information), make known ; 
= PARTAKE 2. Obs. 

exsgo tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden No. 36) I. 92 
[He] didde participate his whole councell with her. 1588 
Kyp Hocseh. Phil, Wks. (1901) 245 A friende and neighbor 
..who often time participates tbe profit of his sports with 
my Son. /6i:¢/.251 A maiter which iny Father. participated 
wnto me a fewe yeeres before his death. a@1677 Hare 
Prim. Orig. Man, ww. iv. 323 God Almighty must be called 
in to disiribute and participate the portions of this Mental 
Nature. 1707 Freino Peterborow's Cond. Sp. 203, I have 
resolved. .to write and participate to you this Opportunity. 

+b. To impart, give. Obs. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. bivb/: The 
Ingravere hatb participated some propre and perpolite 
fashone lo tbe handle. 


+3. To make (a person) partaker. Ods. (Cf. 


PARTAKE 3.) 

1597 Bearo Theatre God's Fudgent. (1612) 376 He used .. 
to maintaine heards of whores, with whom he participated 
his friends and servants. 

Il. afr. 4. Vo take part; to have a part or 
share; to share: = PARTAKE 4 (but not now said 
ofsharing in material things). Const. wz7/ a person, 
ia (tof, t with) a thing. 

1565 Keg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 362 To draw in strangearis 
..to participat with thame in tnair attemptattis. 1§77 
Harrison England u. xxii. (1877) 1. 339 Our red and fallow 
deere will not let to participat thereof [mast] with our hogs. 
1699 Luttrete Bri¢f Wed. (1857) LV. 548 His aunt, who par- 
ticipated of thesamedose,, .is like torecover. 1777 RoBeRtsON 
Jlist. Amer. \. 1.97 Their eagerness to participate of the 
same favours, removed all their fears, 1899 Svp. Samiti Sera, 
1. 64 Fourteen or fifteen youths, who have long participated 
of your bounty. 1873 Hottano Arth. Bonntic. xii. 207 Millie 
and I lalked of many things..and participated very little in 
lle general conversation. 1876 Moztiev Uniz. Serm, v. 
(ed. 2) 106 One meinber of the human body has to bear the 
burden and participate in the grief of another. 

+b. To share the nature, have some of the 
qualities or characteristics of, have a common 
character or something in common wh (another 
thing or person): = PARTAKE 4c. Obs. 

1§33 Eryot Cust. fledthe (1541) 37 The sprynge tyme dothe 
participate the fyrste parte with wynter, the later parte 
with sommer. 1652 62 Heviin Cosmugr. in. (1682) 143 The 
people..in their persons, habit, aud Religion, participate 
somewbat of the Arabians. 1670 Carr. J. Ssutu /.2¢. 
improv. Revio'd 32 A\l Earth simple or compound doth 
participate with the Clime wherein it lieth. 

ce. Lo have something (of a quality); + also 
(quot. 1594) to contain some (of a substance): = 


PartaKE 4d. Const. of, t with. 

1578 Banister //ist. Afan yi. 103 This fift Muscle, 
Participating with the propertie of cuery action. 1589 
Pasquil's Ket. Biv, Your abode in England hath made 
you participate with the nature of an Englishman. 1594 
Piat Fewell-ho. 1. 10 Not any one thing in the worlde, 
which dooeth not participate of this salt, 1678 Ccowortu 
Intell. Syst... iii. § 33 139 Such a force as participating cf 
order, proceeds as it were methodically. 1751 JonNnson 
Rambler No. 90 # 14 Both members participate of harmony. 
1824 LL. Muaray Lng. Grant. (ed. 5) 1. 113 The participle.. 
derives its name from its participating, not only of the 
properties of a verb, but also of those of an adjective. 

Hence Participated f//. a., Participating 
zbl, sé. and ppl.a. (spec. profit-sharing), Parti‘ei- 
patingly adv. 

1614 Jacnse « Creed in, xxix. § 7 Any inherent or *partici- 
pated splendor. 1704 Norkis /deal bhordd w. xiti. 520 A 
certain participaled similitude of the increated Liglit. 1561 
in Strype Aun. Kef. (1709) 1.1. xxiv. 244 A Great part.. 
forbear comiuz to church, and “participating of the Sacra. 
ments, 1762 R.Guy /'ract, Obs. Cancers 15 Signs of their 
participaling of the Disease. 1646 Sir T. Brownie Psend, 
fp. 294 Absurdities of a middle and * participating nature. 
1881 194 Cent, May 805 The great majority of participating 
houses com!.ine the twosystems. 1845 lac hw. Mag. LVI. 
385 As if [Shakspere] had stood personally, confidentially, 
*participatingly presentin the heart of allhuman transactions. 

Participation (pistisipei fan). fa. F. par- 
Victpalion (13th c.in Littrée), ad. L, pardiciparton-cm, 
n. of action from fparlicipare to PaRTICIPate.] 
The action or fact ot participating. 

1. The action or fact of partaking, having or 
forming part of; +the partaking of the substance, 
quality, or natnre of some thing or person (0és.). 

©1374 Cuaucer Gocth. it. pr. xi. 75 (Camb. MS.) Bul alle 
thing pat is good quod she grauntisthow pat it be good by 
the participacioun of good or no? a1450 J/ankhind (Brandl 

1898) 199 Of be very wysdaum se laue partycypacyone. 
1490 Caxton Lneydos iv. zo Eneas..abode a longe tyme 
ynough lyke a corps .wythoute partycypacyon of sensityf 
moeuynge. 1555 lEepEN Vecadcs 3201 he sea Mediterraneum 
so nained hycause it is in the mydlande as is the Caspian 
sea withowt participacion of the great Ocean. 1561 ‘I’. 
Norton Calvin's Inst. xvii. (1634) 696 sarg., This Sacra- 
ment being instituted for the participation of Christ by 
faith, 163 Gover God's Arrows t. § 67. 112 As for the 
other Sacrament, make conscience of a frequent participation 
thereof. 21742 Brntrev (J.), Convince them that brutes 
have the least participation of thought, aud they retract. 1796 
Morse Amer, Geog. 11. 324 They first conquered Glaris and 
Zug, and admitted Ihem to an equal participation of their 
rights. 1866 J.G. Muresiy Comm, Lxod. xii. § Vhe eating of 
tt is a figure of the participation of pardon, acceptance, sind 
full blessedness, 
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2. The fact or condition of sharing in common 
(with others, or with each other); association as 
partners, partnership, fellowship; profit-sharing. 

1432-50 tr. /figden (Rolls) III. 477 God wille me to haue 
communion and participacion with his creatures and werkes. 
1570 Der. A/ath. Preps A straunge participation betwene 
lhinges supernaturall and thynges naturall. 1596 Suaks. 
1 /fen. LV, Wu. ii. 87 For thou hast lost thy Princely Priui- 
ledge, With vile participation. 1604-5 Bacon Certif. Com. 
miss. Union Wks, 1379 1. 460 The communion and partici- 

ation by commerce. 1709 STEELE 7atler No. “9 » 6 Their 
satisfactions are doubled, their Sorrows lessen’d by Partici- 
pation, 2812 L. Hust in Examiner 14 Sept. 578/1 Par- 
ticipations of empire have long been out of fashion, 1881 
19h Cent. May 809 Sharing in whatever surplus profits are 
Tealised by the more efficient labour which participation 
calls forth. 

b. A taking part, association, or sharing (with 


others) zz some action or matter. 

1667 Dicsy Eévira t.in Hazl. Dodsley XV. 11 Of all this 
I have nol only had knowledge, But great participation in 
your joys. 1789 JEFFERSON IV rit, (1859) 11. 567 It is probable 
the States General will obtain a parttcipation in the legisla- 
tion. 1858 Bricnt SZ,, A’cform 27 Oct. (1876) 279 Many 
persons..are shut out from any participatiou in political 
power. 1875 Grapstone Glenn. V1. li. 135 Will it increase 
lhe aclive participalion of the flock in the service? 

» The alleged sense ‘ Distribution, division into shares’ 
(Johnson), appears to arise from a misunderstanding of the 
passage cited; that of ‘Community, fellowship * (Schmidt) 
to be merely a contextual use of sense 2. 

Participative (paitisipettiv), a. [f. med.L. 
type *participal7u-us (f. parlicipare, -at-: see -1VE): 
cf. F. partictpalivement.] Having the quality of 
participating. Hence Participa'tively adv. 

1651 C. Cartwricut Cert. Relig. t. 32 Vhe word Catholick 
is taken in tbree severall sences, formally, casually, and parti. 
cipatively:.. Participatively, becau-e particular Churches 
agree, and participate in Doctrine and Communion with the 
Catholick. 1818 Topo, Participative, capable of partaking. 

Participator (pistisipeitar). Also 8 -er. 
[a. late L. participator, agcnt-n. from parlicipare 
to ParTicipaTE. (In earlier L. supplied by par- 
“iceps, in F. by participant.)| One who participates; 
one who takes or has a part; a partaker, sharer. 

1796 Cuarvotte Smith A/archmont 1. 106 Leaning on 
the faithful participater of her giief. 1876 E, Mettor 
Pricsth, vi. 281 The sacrament will remain a witness and 
a warning, even if its participators sliould eat and drink 
unworthily, 1880 MeCartuy Own Fromes IN. 141 Four 
persons were put on trial as participators in the attempt. 

Hlence Participa‘tress, a female participator. 

1827 CartyLe Germ. Rom. 1. 97 Not in the selfish view of 
becoming partic: patress in a large fortune. 

Participatory (pani‘sip‘tari), a. [f L. 
parlicipalor or stent parlicipal-: scc-ory.] Charac- 
terized by participation or prolit-sharing, 

1881 19¢4 Cent. May 803 A..survey of the ground already 
covered by participatory operations abroad. 

+ Parti‘cipe, v. Us. rare. [a. F. participe-r 
(t4the.), or ad. L. participare to PARTICIPATE. ] 
tuir, To participate. 

1508 Aalender of Shcph. Tj, Prayers.. and orysons in 
whiche y* mayste rendre partycypynge thy frendes and 
kynnesmen. crsro /Ayd. xh. L vitj, He is called tbe lytel 
worlde, for he partycypeth of all, or he is called all creatures, 
for.. he parlycipeth and hath condycion of all creatures. 

Participial (paitisi:pial), @. and sé. Gram, 

ad. L. participial-is, f. parlicipi-um PARTICIPLE, 

f. mod. . partictpial.] 

A. adj, Of the nature of a participle; of, per- 
tatning to, or involving a participle. ardicipial 
adject7ve, an adjective that is a participle in origin 
aud form. 

159 Percivart SJ. Dict. Div b, You shall sometime finde 
a participiall voice of the present tense, as Amante... but 
they are rather nounes adiectiues then participles. 1612 

suinstey fos, Parts (1669) 83 Do all Nouns Participials 
require a Genitive Case? 1755 Jounson Dict, Pref. & 36 
A thinking man,a inan of prudence ; a facing horse,a horse 
that can pace; Ihese I have ventured to call particrpial 
adjectives, 1882 Farrar Early Chr. 1. 213 note, In the 
Participial constructions of this chapter... the sentences 
sometimes have an unfinished look. 

B. sé. A verbal derivative of the nature of, or 
akin to, a participle. 

1§70 Levins Manip. 89 Alete ts also the signe of some 
uerbals in édfs, and of participials in dus, as, Mete to be 
loued. 1590 Stockwoopo A nies Construct. 47 A participial 
.-is taken for an adiectiue likea participle, bul yet in deede 
no participle, bicause he doth not signifie time. 1696 
Pritts (ed. 5), Participial an Adjective derived from a 
Verb, though not an absolute Participle. @ 86x Ginus 
(Ogilvie), The new philology embraces the participle, the 
infinitive, the gerund, and tlie supine, all under the general 
nanie of participials. 

IIcnce Participia-lity, participial character; in 
quots. (once-use) addiction to the use of parti- 
ciples; Partici‘pialize v. /razs., to make parti- 
cipial, turn into a participle; Partici‘pially adv., 
in a participial manner, as a participle. 

£632 SHtRwoop, Participially, Participialement. 1730-6 
Tau.ev (folio), Participially. 1786-1805 H. Tooke Purity 
M1, iii. (1829) 93 Their most usual method of speech was to 
eubey the past tense itself without purticipralizing it, or 
making a participle of it by the addition of ef, or e7, (1885 
Gitnerstreve /'iudar's Odes Ol. ix. 111 A good specimen 
of Pindar’s terse participiality. 1888 — in Amer. Fru, 
Philol. YX. 144 A well participialized or eumetochic sentence. 
1902 /bid, XXIII. 259 Nothing could be more exotic than 
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Caxton’s participialities, His Eneydos (1490) begins thus : 
“After dyverse werkes made, translated aud achieved, having 
no werke in bande, I sitting in my studye’ [etc.]. 

Participle (pa‘itisipl), sé. (@.) [a. OF. par- 
“ciple in Grammar (13th c, in Hatz.-Darm.), by- 
foim of participe, ad, L, participium a sharing, 
partaking, in Grammar a participle.] 

+1. A person, animal, or thing that partakes of 

the nature of two or more different classes, Ods. 
_ 1932-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 11. 167 The peple of the sowthe 
is meke and quete, the peple of be northe is more moveable 
and cruclle, the peple of the myddelle partes be in marer as 
a participulle [HicbDEN purticipit vicem tenet]. 1605 Bacon 
Adv. Learn. u.v. §2 In all Diuersitics of thi gs there..bee 
certaine Participles in Nature, which are almost ambiguous 
to which kinde they should bee referred. 1613 Purcuas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 78 In the monntaines dwelt the Curdi, 
that were Participles or Mungrels in Religion, professing 
partly Christ, partly Mahumet. 1665 Sir 1. Hexsert 77a. 
(1677) 385 Bats, flying fish and Seals he participles of nature 
and species of a doubtful kind, participating both of Bird 
and Beast. 1694 R. Burtnocce Keason 248 Extreanis are 
Knil and United by Participles that partake of Both. 

2. Gram. A word that paitakes of the naturc 
of a verb and an adjective (or ‘noun adjective’); 
a derivattve of a verb which has the frnction and 
construction of an adjective (qualifying a nonn), 
while retaining some of those of the verb (e.¢. 
tense, government of an object) ; a verbal adjective. 
Formerly often reckoned a separate part of specch. 

1388 Wycuir Pro/. 57 A participle of a present tens, either 
preterit, of actif voix, eithir passif, mai be resoluid into a 
verbe of the same tens, and a coniunccioun cupulatif. 1530 
Patser. 65 In the frencle tong be ix partes of speche, article, 
« verbe, participle, adverbe [etc ]. 1590 Stockwoop Axles 
Construct. 16 There are three kinds of adiectiues, a noune 
adiectiue, a pronoune adiectiue, and a participle adiectiue. 
2681 Fraver Jeth. Grace i.12 To whom coming as unto 
a living stone: the participle notes a continued motion. 
1751 Llarris //erses t. x. (1786) 184 If we take away the 
assertion, and thus destroy the Verb, there will remain the 
Attribute and the Time, which make the Essence of a 
Participle. 18€6 Mason Lug. Gram. (ed. 21 38 Participles 
are verbal adjectives, differing froin ordinary adjectives in 
this, that the active participle can take a substantive after it 
as its object. 

+B. adj. Participating in the nature of two 
things or classes; belonging partly to one and 
partly to another. Oéds. rare—'. 

1694 R. Burtuocce Aeason 141 By the Gradation of 
Shades, or Participle intermediate Colours. 

Particle (pautik’l), sé. Also 4 -ycle, 4-6 
perticle, 5 -ykyll, 6 -ikele. [ad. L. particuda, 
dim, of pars, farl-em Part: cf. Particure.] 

1, A small part, pottion, or division of a whole. 
Now rare or Oés., or merged in 2. 

1380 Lay Folks Catech. (Lamb. MS.) 243 Eche on of pese 
thre parlyes contenys many partyclys. c1400 Lan/franc's 
Ctrurg. 192 Also blood leting is good perfore, if opere 
particlis acordib perfore. 1567 Har/ Alar's /Jouseh. Bh. 
in Chalmers Afary (1818) I. 178 Ane particle of beif. 1613 
Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 66 Persians .. accounted the 
Sunne the greatest God, and worshipped the Fire as a particle 
thereof. 1664 Power F.rf. /'Ailes.1.7 (Horse FL) You shall 
most fairly see..a pulsing particle (whic certainly is the 
heart). 1745 tr. Columella's Lush, xi. ii, One particle or 
degree of the Ecliptic. 1836 Lmerson Vature i, am part 
or particle of God. as 

b. A very small part of any proposilion, state- 
ment, writing, or composilion; a clause; an 
article of a formula. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 199 The thyrde particle 
of this first article of our fayth, is Creatorem celi et terre. 
1563 Aessoning Crosraguell & Knox E iijb, Of the formar 
pertikcle I niark lwaheidis in speciall. 1634 51x T. Hexsery 
7 rat. 156 Just when they are praying that particle. 1789 
T. Vaytor Proclus' Comm, 11. 102 “Lhose who enunciated 
this proposition, and at the same time omitted the particle, 
having one side produced, 

ce. A small piece or plot of ground. Jocal. 

[xsgo: see ParticuLe 1.) 1839 Witson Zales Borders V. 
330/2 Confiscation 0° a’ gudes, gear, chattels, particles, aud 
pendicles, 1890 A. W. Moore Surnames fsle Man 318 Small 


. portions of laud which, though not intacks, were, for some 


unknown reason, not included in the designation of Quartir- 
land, are called /'articles. .they are now on the same footing 
as the Quartirlands. 

2. A very minute portion or qnantity of matter ; 
the smallest sensible, component part of an agg rega- 
tion or mass; formerly often = atom or molecule ; 
in Dynamics, a minute mass of matter which while 
still having inertia and attraction is treated asa 
point, i.e. as having no magnitude. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. x. iii. (Bodl. MS.) If. 101 b/1 
An element is semple and leste perticle of a bodie pat is 
compowned [orzy, Elementum est. .simpla & minima corporis 
compositi particula]. /déd. viu.i. (1495 295 Pertykyll, 1661 
Granvite Van. Dogm, x. 88 ‘The different effects, which fire 
and water have onus, which we call heat and cold, result from 
the so differing configuration and ayitation of their Particles. 
1664 Power Exp, Philos... 57 Camphire :which spends it 
self by continually effluviating its own Component Particles). 
1743 Emerson /luxtons 263 To find the Motion of any 
Particle of the String as suppose of V the middle Point. 
1756 C. Lucas £ss. Waters 1. 43 It is impossible..to com- 
prehend the size or form of an elementary particle of water. 
1800 tr. Lagrange’s Chem, Il. 271 ‘Ihe oxide of copper 
coinbines easily with the greater part of the colounng 

articles precipitated by acids. 187x Tynoaut /ragu. Sc. 

1879) I. xiii. 373 Every particle of matter attracts every 
Other particle. 1878 Auney /’/ofegr. (1881) 11 When we 
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say particle we mean to convey the idea of the smallest 
visible quantity of matter. 1880 CLEMinsHAW Wurtz’ A tom. 
Th. 39 ‘Vhe particle..is a collection of a definite number of 
molecules ina definite situation, occupying a space incom- 
parably greater than that of the volume of the molecules. 
z1go1 Besant Five Years’ Tryst, etc. (1902) 117 Through the 
open Windows..were borne black particles and a smell as 
of a bonfire. 

b. A very small or the smallest conceivable 
portion or amonnt of something immaterial. 

1620 T. Grancer Div, Logike 32 Performed by and in all 
actions, and things, to the least particle. 1742 Younc Ws. 
Th. vu. 824 ‘Vhis Particle of Energy divine. 1794 Pacey 
Evid. (1825) 11. 384 They had never entertained a particle 
of doutt. 1875 Jowert Plato (ed. 2) I. 361 No one who 
has a particle of understanding. 

e. &, C. ck. The portion of the Host given 
to each lay communicant. 

1727-4: Cuampers Cyc s.v , Particles is also. .used in the 
Latin chnrch for the cruns or little pieces of consecrated 
hread, called Mepides in the Greek church. 1847 Cpt. 
Wiseman Unreal. Anglican Belief Ess. 1853 11. 406 The 
word ‘ particle’ being equally applied to the Host given in 
lay-communion, and to the smallest visible fragnient. 1853 
Date tr. Baldeschi’s Ceremonial 104 After which he re- 
ceives the Sacred Particle. 

3. Gram. A minor part of speech, esp. oue that 
is short and indeclinable, a relation-word ; also, a 
prefix or suffix having a distinct meaning, as 2z-, 


-ly, ness. 

1533 Upart Flowres 107 Compowned with theym selfes, 
they sygnifye as moche as if they were compowned with this 
partycle cusmgue, as guisguis, i. guicungue. 1535 Jove 
Afot. Tindale (Arh.) 38 There thys particle (and) expowneth 
what yt is to come to Crist. 1611 Fiorio, /7, a Particle or 
Preposition locall and of priuation. 1668 Wirkins Neal 
Char. tv. vi 452 Vheir words are not declined by T’ermina- 
tions, but_by Particles, which makes their Grammar much 
more easie than that of the Latin. x7xx S1TEELE S/ect, 
No. 147 #3 Emphasis. improperly..placed on some very in- 
significant Particle, as upon 7/4, or and, 1762 Kames E/ent. 
Crit. xviii. (1833) 305 Conjunctions, prepositions, articles, 
and such like accessories, paysing under the name of Jar- 
ticles. 1845 Stoooart Gram. in Eucyct. Metrop. (1847) 1. 
65/1 These inferior Parts of speech have been called Jar- 
ticles: and, as such, are sometimes distinguished from 
words, and sometimes treated only as a separate class of 
words. 1838 Giaostone Fux, Alundi ii. (1870) 54 To hold 
that it attains its initial vowel by junction with the particle 
a in its intensive or any other sense. 

Hence (xonce-wids.) + Pa'rticle v. frans., to 
connect by a particle or conjunction; Pa‘rticled a., 
compused of particles, particulate. 

1650 HotuxcwortH “Lxerc. Usurped Powers 48 If they 
be not the sane persons, how come they to be thus particled 
together? 1883 C. Morkis in Vature 14 June 148/2 An ether 
whose condensation yields particled matier. 


+ Pa-rti-colour, particolour, a. (sd.) Obs. 
Shortened from PaRTI-COLOURED: cf. rose-colour, 


etc. Also as sé, 

16x0 Hea.ey St. Aug. Citie of God xu, xxv. 466 For he 
[Jacob] liking the particolours [i. e. sheep] cast white straked 
rods into the watring places. 1662 GLanviLL Lx Orient. 
ii. (1682) 15 The divine way of working is not parti-colour or 
humoursome. 

+ Parti-colour, party-colour, v. Obs. rare. 
[Back-formation trom next.] ¢vas. ‘Yo make parti- 
coloured, colour variously. So Pa‘rti-co‘louring 
vol. sb. 

1610 W, FotkinGuam Art of Survey 1. x. 28 Being ..inter- 
medled by the plow with the soyle, it puffie-lights and party 
colours the same. 1649 Jer. Tavtor Gt. Zxemp, ut Disc, 
xiv. 27 A bubble which himself hath made and the sun hath 
particoloured. 1830 Burton Reign QO. Aune 1. i. 38 In the 
feminine element there was relief in a party-colouring of 
tich costumes, 

Parti-coloured, party-, particoloured 
(pa'stijkv:loid), a. Also 6 partye-, 6-7 partie-. 
[he first element appears to be pav/?, PARTY a., 
which itself occurs from ¢ 1380, in the sense ‘ parti- 
coloured’, and in such phrases as ‘ patty red and 
white’: see Party a. 2. Of the three spellings 
current from latein the 16thc., Johnson admitted only 
party- coloured, which still remains the main form 
in dictionaties ; but farti-coloured or particoloured 
is now more prevalent, at least in Great britain.] 

Partly of one colour and partly of another; 
varieyated in colour, diversicoloured. 
ta. partie-coloured ( partye-\. Obs. 

1535 CoveROALE Gen, xxx. 35 The speckled and partye 
coloured goates, and all the spotted and partye coloured 
kyddes. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. (1586) 139 ‘Uhe 
policie of lacob..in procuring of partie coloured Lamibes. 
1630 Kh. Fokuson's Kingd, & Conmnew. 143 A Guard of 
Swisse, attired in partie-coloured-Cloth. 1693 J. Epwarps 
‘Author. O. & N. Test. 178 A rich partie-coloured vest. 

B. party coloured party-coloured. 

1593 IT. Watson Teares Fancie vi, Beames..That welnigh 
burnt loues party coloured wings, 1684 Luttrete Brief 
Rel. (1857) 1. 296 ‘Whe new serjeants..putt on their party 
coloured robes. 1712 Aoptson SZect. No. 265 #5, I looked 
..on this little party-culoured Assembly, as upon a Bed of 
Tulips. 1805 Wornsw. Waggoner 1v. 31 Party-coloured 
garments gay. 1858 Hawtuorne fr & /t. Note-bks. 1. 80 
A party-colored dress, striped with blue, red and yellow, 
white and black. 1875 LoweLt Under Ofd Elm ww. i, All 
party-coloured threads the weaver ‘lime Sets in his web. 

y. parle-coloured, 

1sg0 Greene Ort. Fur. (1599) 48 Iuno .. mounted on her 
parti-coloured Coach. 1688 R. Hotmr Aowoury 01. 127/2 
A Barber is always known by his Cheque parti-coloured 
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Apron, 1822 W. Irvine Braced. Hall xxi. 183 Making 
garlands of parti-coloured rags. 1879 G. MEREOITH Agoist 
xxxi. (1889) 305 The Pope’s parti-coluured body guard, 1893 
E. B. Heaton in Chicago Advance 23 Nov., The slopes .. 
are parti-colored. 

b. parlicoloured. 

I Datiincton Meth. Trav. livb, A Gard of Swisse, 
atured in particoloured Cloth. 1600 J. Porytr. Leo's Africa 
1. 72 This kinde of particoloured marble. 1706 Aopison 
Rosamond \. vi, The particolour‘’d gay Alcove. 1839 Batley 
Festus xix. (1852) 274 Double and triple particoloured suns. 
1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour (1893) 373 Lroad- 
backed particoloured jockeys. , 

b. fig. Varied, diversificd, ‘ chequered’. 

1622 S. Waro Life of Faith tn Death (1627) 110 Their 
delights ..particoloured and spotted with mixture of sorrow. 
€1710 Priok Own Monument 12 In \ife paity-colour’d, half 
pleasure, halfcare. 1803 Edin. A'ev. 11.96 By their quaiutness 
and party-coloured learning. 1885 R.L.&F.Stevenson Dyna- 
miter 184 He got to bed with these parti-coloured thoughts. 

Particular (paititkiélas), a. aud sé. (adv.) 
Forms: 4-7 partic(u ler, (5 -ere), 5-6 par-, per- 
tyculer, 6 partycular, 6-7 perticuler, (6 -ar, 
-ere), 6- particular, (6 Sc. -air, 6-7 -are). [a. 
OF. particuler (mod.F. -ter), ad. L. particular-zs, 
of or concerning a part, partial, particular, f. 
particula PARTICLE: see -AB1; in 16th c. conformed 
in spelling to the L.] A, adj. 

I. +1. Belonging to, or affecting, a part, not 
the whole, of something; partial; not universal. 
Obs. (exc. as implied in 2.) 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 325 Pe pridde particuler 
flood [orig. fertinne diluvtunt particulare) in ‘Vhessalia. 
154z Booroe Dyetary xxxvi. (1870) 297 They the whiche 
haue the Palsye, vnyuersall or pertyculer, must beware of 
anger. 1625 Bacon £ss., Viciss. Things (Arb.) 569 The 
‘Lhree yeares Drought, in the time of Elias, was hut Par- 
ticular, and left People Aliue. 1643 Sir ‘I. Browne Relig. 
Med.\. § 22 “Vis ridiculous to put off, or drowne, the general] 
Flood of Noah, in that particular inundation of Deucalion, 

2. Pertaining or relating to a single definite thing 
or person, or set of things or persons, as dis- 
tinguished from others; of or belongitg to some 
one thing (etc.) and not to any other, or to some 
and not to all; of one’s (its, etc.) own; special; 
not general, 

Often preceded by a Joss. fa as ‘its particular ad- 
vantages ’= the advantages which it, as distinct from other 
things, possesses ; ‘my particular sentimeits ’= sentiments 
which are my own, not those of some one else. 

Particular Average: see AVERAGE sb.4 4, 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Frazkt, 7: 394 As yonge clerkes.. Seken 
..Particuler sciences for to lerne. — Clerk's / 'rol.35 Or 
lawe or oother Art particuler. 1465 Rolls of /arilt. V. 
535’2 To be perceyved.. hy the handes of the particular 
Resceyvour of the Lordship of Heigham Feres for the 
tyme beyng. 1553 (‘/¢/e) The xiii. Bukes of Eneados.. 
Translatet..bi.,Gawin Douglas..Euery Buke hauing hys 
perticular Pruloge. 1559 in Strype Amn. Ref. (1709) I. 1 
App. viii. 423 The first byshopps of Rome were particular 
hys..opps of a certein precinct. 1651 J. Goopwin Aedempt, 
Red. v, There are conscientious and learned men..who 
either deny universal or assert particular redemption, 1656 
Ear Mono. tr. Soccalini's Advts. fr. Parnass. 3. lv. (11674) 
71 We..prohbit..the writing parttcnlar Histories of any 
whatsoever City. 1677 Marvett Corr. Wks, 1872-5 II. 
554 his was..reported to the House, who.. named a 
particular Comm.ttee to that purpose. 1709 STEELE Tatler 
No. 83 px We live in an Age wherein Vice is very general, 
and Virtue very particular. 1780 Burke Let. fo IV. Watts 
in Athenzumt (1893) 27 May 672/1 These are not my 
particular Sentiments..they are the unanimous Sentiments 
of all who are distinguished in this Kingdom, for learning, 
integrity, and abilities. 1850 M'Cosu Dzv. Govt. (1852) 176 
There have been disputes..in all ages as to whether the 
providence of God is general or particular, Philosophers, 
so called, have generally taken the former view, and divines 
the latter. 

+b. Belonging only ¢o (a specified person or 
thing) ; proper, peculiar, restricted (70). Ods. 

1597 Mortey /xtrod. Mus. 179 The light musicke par. 
ticular to vs in England. ¢1703 Loro Gopotpnin in Auc- 
cleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS, Comm.) I. 352 What the Queen 
has commanded..is not particular to that office, but general 
to all others, 1725 tr. Dapin's Eccl. Hist. 17th C. I. v1. ti. 
228 His System upon Original Sin..was particular to him. 

ce, Logic. Applied to a proposition in which 
something is predicated of some, not all, of a class 
of things: opp. to wzzversal. 

1551 T. Witson Logtke (1580) 27 Whereby euery Proposition 
is knowne, either to be vniuersall or particular, affirmatiue, or 
negatiue. 1697 tr. Burgersdicinus his Logic 1. 27 A, denotes 
a Universal Affirming../,a Particular Affirming. /did., A 
Proposition Universal or Particular. 1843 Mitt Logic 1. 
iv. § 4 (1846) 115 A particular proposition is that of which 
the subject is undistributed. 1860 Axp. ‘Homson Laws 
Th. § 74 (ed. 5) 127 A judgment about part of a conception 
as ‘Some lakes have an outlet 'is a particular judgment. 

d. articular Baptists: a body of Baptists 
holding the Calvinistic doctrines of articular 
election and particular redemption, i.e. the Divine 
election and redemption of some, not all, of the 
human race. Opp. to General Baplists. 

1717 {see Baptist 3 b]. 1738 T. Crossy Hist. Baptists 1, 
173 lhose that have followed the Calvinistical scheme of 
doctrines, and fiom the princip:! point therein, personal 
election, have been termed Paiticular Baptists. 1796 Morse 
Amer, Geog. 1. 276 Uhe leading principles of the regular or 
particular baptists. 1847 Particular redemption [see Par. 
TICULARISM 28]. 1876 Besant & Rice Gold, Butterfly \1877) 
210 A face which..conveyed the impression of a Particular 
Baptist who was also in the oil trade. 
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+3. Belonging to, concerning, or known to an 
individual person or set of persons and no other; 
private, personal, not public. Ods. 

1456 Sir G. Have Law Arnis (S. T.S.) 265 Bataill par- 
ticulere is ay for hid caus that may nocht be kyd opynly. 
1459 Paston Lett. 1.499 ‘Vhere be many and diverse par- 
ticuler billes put inne, ber noon redde. 1472 47S. Reg. N. 
Cant. (ath. Libr. \t, 236 Youre gramerscole inCanterbury.. 
send your commaundment that noon othir particler scole 
be kept nygh by. 1563 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 244 
Persunis without ony particular interest, and voyd of all 
passioun. 1565 /bid. 414 Untrew and groundit uponn par- 
ticular malice. 1605 Saks. Lear y.i. 30 For these domesticke 
and particular broiles, Are not the question heere, 1662 J. 
Davies tr. Mandelslo's Trav. 3 They about the Court.. 
procured me a particular audience. 1703 Moxon Afech. 
Lxere. 240 Houses, hoth Publick and Particular. 1768 
Boswett Corsica ii. (ed. 2) 120 Their want of union; which 
made particular animosities take up their attention. 

+b. Of persons: Not occupying a public office 
or position; private. Ods. 

1583 Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C.1¥. 4b, All the rest of 
the Nobilitie, Knights, perticuler Gentleinen, and Sub ects. 
1663 GerpieR Counsel a viij, Not onely to particular but to 
Publique Builders. 1748 Anson's Voy. 1. x. 238 Enriching 
the Jesuits and a few particular persons besides. 

+4. Particular numbers, the individual com- 
poitents or factors of a number. Ods. rare. 

1460 Capcrave Chron. (Rolls) 3 This noumbir eke of sex ts 
praysed for his particuler noumberes, whech be on, too, thre. 

5. articular estate (Law): see quot. 1876. So 
particular tenant, the tenant of a particular estatc. 

1628 Coke Ox Litt. 2:1 b, A particular estate of any thing 
that lies in grant cannot be forfeited by any grant in fee by 
deed. 1642 Perkins’s Prof. Bk. viii. § 495. 217 Upon which 
particular estate the remainder is expectant. 1766 Buack- 
STONE Commz, II. xviii. 274 Alienations by particula: tenants, 
when they are greater than the law entitles them to’make, 
and devest the remainder or revers.on, are also forfeitures to 
him whose right is attacked thereby. 1876 Dicsy Real 
Prop. v. § 3 (1) 225 Where a tenant in fee simple has created 
an estate in tail, for life, or for years, he has left in him a 
present estate, which will come into possession or enjoyment 
on the expiration or sooner determination of the estate tail, 
the estate for life, or the estate for years. The smaller estate 
thus granted is called the ‘particular’ estate. 

6. That is a uit or definite one among a number; 
taken or considered by itself, apart from the rest; 
individual, single, separate. 

1529 More Dyadoge iv. Wks. (1557) 261/2 Who was there 
euer that laid vnto another all the perticulere euill dedes of 
auy one other man. 1538 Starkey Eugland 1. ti. 64 Euery 
man partycular and also the hole commynalty. 1601 SHAks. 
Alls Well. i. 97 ‘Viat I should loue a bright particuler 
starre, And think to wed it. 1602 — Ham.1. v.19 Make.. 
each particular haire to stand an end. 1688 R. Hotme 
Armoury 1. 401/2, I shall set down each perticular Letter. 
1763 J. Brown Poetry a Mus. xii. 207 Particular and well 
attested I’acts are stubborn ‘[hings. 1868 Freeman Norm. 
Cing. VL. vit. 125 This particular tax was a painful and 
hateful badge of national disgrace. 1893 Lippon, etc. Lz/é 
Lusey 1. xviii. 417 “Vhe Ancient Fatheis.. bring the thought 
of particular Churches into communion with the thought 
of the Universal Church, when outwardly united, : 

+b. Existiny by itself apart trom others; standing 
alone; actually separate or distinct; independent. 

1547 Boorpe Brev, Health Pref 3b, Dylygentlye to con- 
syaer yf the syckenes..or impediment, he perticuler by 
hym selfe, or els that it have any other infirmitie concurrant 
with it. 1585 ‘1. Wasnincton tr. Nicholay's Voy. i. vii. 6 
Alger is as it were ordered as a particular common wealth. 
1655 E. Terry Voy. &. /nd. 78 Thirty and seven several and 
large Provinces, which antiently were particular Kingdomes. 

7. Distinguished in some way among others of 
the kind; more than ordinary; worth notice; 
marked; special. 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 195 Al creatures resonable owen to 
gyue synguler honour & pertyculer loue to hyin that hath 
gyuen to them heyng. 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Nev. v. 
i, Particular pains particular thanks do ask. 1622 Bacon 
fen. VII, Wks. 1879 1. 785/1 Of this prince [Arthur]. .there 
is little particular memory: only..that he was very studious 
and learned. 1797 AlZonthly Mag. 111. 2co The politician 
takes up the paper..and tells his friend that it contains 
nothing Jarticudar, when he means that it has nothing 
important. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick. xxxv, He was a 
sturdy old fellow ., with no particular waist. 1861 M. 
Pattison £ss, (1889) I. 35 To tender particular thanks to 
Anne.. for the felicitous suggestion. ’ ‘ 

+b. RKemarkable,notew orthy; peculiar, singular. 

1665 Bunyan Holy Citie 27 They were inen of a particular 
and peculiar Spirit. 1713 A, Bayne in J. Duncombe Le?z. 
(1773) I. 109 There is something very particular in my story. 
1774 Gotpsm. Wat, Hist. 11862) 1. vn. vil. 544 ‘Ihe ny!l- 
ghau’s manner of fighting is very particular, 1791 Boswett 
Fohnson an. 1737, Johnson’s mode of penmanship, which 
at all times was very particular. F 

+c. Peculiar so as to excite surprise or wonder ; 
singular, strange, odd. Ods. 

r7xe ArsuTunot Fohn Bull iu. iii, Peg..loved anything 
that was particular..Jack was her man] for he neither 
thought, spoke, dressed, nor acted like other mortals. 1771 
Wes ey Is. (1872) V. 322 Do we not many times dispense 
with religion and reason together, because we would not 
look particular? ¢1817 Hocc Zales 4 5&. V. 75 His gait 
was very particular: he walked as if he had been flat-soled. 


da. Iu //ymns, used in the names of certain 
modifications of ordinary iambic metres, viz. 
Common Particular Metre (8.8.6.8.8.6), Lozg 
Larticular Metre (8.8.8.8.8.8), Short Particular 
Metre (6.6.8.6.6.8). Now chiefly &S. 

8. Relating to or concerned with the separate 
parts, elements, or detdils of a whole; describing 
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or setting forth something in detail; detailed, 
minate, circumstantial. 
a. Of a narrative, aecount, etc, 

1450 /'aston Lett. 1. 173 The avertisementes of you and 
my frendz that have more particuler knowlege yn such 
maters a@1548 Hatt Chrox, len. V/11 223 A more 
playne and perticuler declaracion of the malicious & lrayter- 
ous inlentes of the sayd Elizabeth. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's 
Wag. 1. & 47 The particular Description of the several 
Instruments. 1786 JEFFERSON HW 7it. (1859) 1. 536 It is as 
particular as the four-sbeet maps from which it is taken. 
1793 in Zines 28 June 1/4 To be prepared..true and par- 
ticular Lists, signed by tbem or their Agents, to be made oul 
in tbe form prescribed. ; ie 

b. Ofa person in giving a description or account. 

1607 B. Jonson Volpone Ded., Where have I been par- 
licular? where personal? excep1 lo a mimic, cheater [elc]? 
1727 Swiet What passed in Lond, Wks. 1755 ILI. 1. 179, 1 
tbink my self obliged to he very particular in this relat.on, 
lest my veracity should be suspected. 1803 JANE Porter 
Thaddeus i. (1831) 6, 1 am thus parlicular in the relation 
of every incident. ; ; 

+9. Specially attentive to a person; bestowing 
marked attentions; familiar in manner or be- 


haviour, Oés. 

1610 B, Jonson Alek, iw. i, Wam...Sweet madame, Je’me 
be particular— Dv/. Parlicular, sir? I pray you, know 
your distance. 1694 Concreve Dondble Dealer in. vi, So 
unaffected, so easy, so free, so particular, so agreeable. 
1749 Fievoinc / om Youes x1. iv, Never suffer this Fellow to 
be particular with you again. 1771 Suottetr //umph. Cl. 
31 May, I must tell you, in confidence, he was a little parti- 
cular; but perhaps I mistake his complaisance; and I wish 
I may, for his sake. ry oe 

b, Closely acquainted, familiar, intimate. (Now 
assoeiated or identified with 7.) 

1706 Puicurs, Partienlar,..intimate, familiar. @ 1713 
Ettwoop Axfobiog. (1714) 3, | became an early and parti- 
cular Play-fellow to ber Dauzhter Guli. 1779 SHERIDAN 
Critic 1. ii, These are particular friends of mine. a@ 1817 
Jane Austen Lady Susan xi.in Mem, (1871) 223 On terms 
of the most particular friendship. 1848 Dickens Domdécy i, 
Paul, my dear, my very particular friend Miss Tox. 

10. Attcntive to details of action; specially 
careful ; preeise, exact, scrupulous; hence, exacting 
in regard to details, nice in taste, fastidions. 

1814 WELLINGTON 11 June in Gurw. Desf. (1838) XII. 50, 
lam very particular about the appoiniment uf my chaplains. 
1865 Hl. Kincstey //ilyars & Burtons xxviii, More par- 
ticular over tbeir rations than any corn-stalk cockatoo. 1879 
Brack Maclead of U. xviii, Peuple who have 1o work for 
their living musi nol be loo particular. 

Lf. Absolute uses. 

lL. The particular. That which is particular 
(see the prec. senses) ; + the individual (0ds.). 

1551 T. Witson Logike (1580) 73 “Vhis argument is from 
the particular, to the vniuersall. 1632 Sin T. Hawkins Ir. 
Mathieu's Unhappy Prosperitie 259 \t is the interest both 
of the particular, and publike, that the wicked perish, and 
the good prosper. 1635 R. Botron ( om Aff. Conse, vi. 
(ed. 2) 36 Thou mizhiesi have been that, either lor the kinde, 
or for the particular.’ 

12. Inparticular. a. (Each) byitself, oneby one, 
individually, separately, severally; in detail. ? Ods. 

1s0z Ord, Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 1. vii 49 For to 
declare whal is to be seen of euery a tycle in pertyculer. 
161x Bisre x Cor, xii. 27 Now ye are ihe budy of Christ, 
and members in particular[X.V. severally members the cof]. 
1737 [S. Berincton) G. dé Lucca’s Asem, (1738) 18 Every 
‘Thing in General and Particular, we could think of. 

b. As one of a number distinguished from the 
rest; in distinetion from othe s3 partictilarly, 
especially, +/2 more parlicular (quot. 1628), 
more particularly (ods... 

1502 Ord. Crysten M/en (W. de W. 1506) 1. ii. 13 11 apper- 
teyneth in particular & in especyal unto the godfaders & 
godmoders, 1628 W. ScLateR 7hree Serm. (1629) Ep. 
Ded. The other is, your vndeserued fauours lowurds my 
selfe tn more particular. 1732 Westry Wes. (1830) 1. 163, 
I ohserving the tears run down the cheeks of one of them 
in particular. 1859 Mrs Carcyte Left. II]. 16 Ready lo 
swear al ‘things in general ’, and some things in particular. 
1879 J. Payn in 1944 Cent. Dec. 994 Vhe Bar, with its high 
road leading indeed to the woolsack, but with a hundred 
by-way’s leading nowhere in particular. 

+c. Privately, in private. Ods. 

1585 IT. Wasiincton tr. WVicholay’s Voy. ut. xxii. r12b, 
They are waged either publikely, or of som in particular. 
1702 Eng. Theophrast. 162 Preachers who offering us the 
kingdomn of Heaven in publick, sollicil in particular a sinall 
benefice with lhe ulmost importunity. 

+13. In the particular. In the particular or 
speeial casc; with regard to the individual instanee: 
opp. to zz he general (see GENERAL A. 11d). Ods. 

1639 Lp. Dicsy, etc. Lett. conc. Relig. (1651) 41, I doe nol 
tbink him more in the wrong in the particular, then I beleeve 
him right in the generall. 1827 Foxstanque Eng. under 

Administr. (1837) 1. 44 Though Mr. Canning was often 
in the general the avowed enemy of oppression, we never 
in ree one single instance found him so in the particular. 

TIT. 14. Como. 

1767 S. Paterson Another Trav. 1. 318 Rail at the 
believer, wrapt up in a@ parlicular-fashioned habit. 

eo SU, 

tTLA part, division, or section of a whole; a 
constitucnt part or element; sfec. a division or 
‘head’ of a discourse or argument ; in quot. 1494, 
a part-payment or instalment. ? Ods. 

1494 Fanyan Cliron. vir. 320 For the which .. he payed 
vnlo the arcbebisshop iii. 1. marke, and to the other, 
by partyculers xv. m. marke. 1601 R. Jouxson Kinga. & 
Comm. (1603) 36 Lel us devide the discourse..inlo foure 
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parliculars, 1630 /éid. 496 The ancienl Provinces were 
divided into three particulars. 1650 WEEKES TJrith’s 
Conf. ii. 54 1f you please to minde the first particular in 
the 11, Verse (For) which is a Rationative Particle. 1660 
Mro. Worcester Water-Comm. Engine 14 ‘\he Engine 
consisteth of the fullowing Particulars. 1694 SALMON Bute's 
Dispens. (1713) 168/1 This done, pul in tbe several Parti- 
culars inlo the Liquor. 1859 W. ANoERSON Disc. (1860) 17 
In constructing the systematic argument, 2 ‘particular ‘, as 
it is called, will be beslowed on the Divine mercy. 

2. A minute or subordinate part ot a thing, 
statement, or whole of any kind, considered apart 
from the rest; a detail, item, point, circumstance. 

1533-4 Act 25 Hen. VI/1,c. 12 As by the particulers therof 
here after. .shalbe expressed. 1555 EDEN Decades 176 This 
particular of the mynes of gold, is a thing greatly lo bee 
noted, 1596 Snaks. 1 //en./V, 1. iv. 414 Examine mee vpon 
lhe particulars of my Life. 1622 J. Borovcn in Lett. Let. 
Alsen (Camden) 130 A privale Lihrary. to be sold, and {IJ 
am promised a Catalogne of the particulars. 1683 Roginson in 
Ray's Corr. (1848) 157 Vhe Sesecipratense Monspeliens agrees 
with our English Meadow Saxifrage in every particular. 
1790 Pacey Hore / and. Kom. i. 19 Turn.. to the second 
epistle..and you will discover the particular whicb remains 
to besought for. 1844 Lo. Broucuam A. Line? 1.iii.67 Every 
particular of i1 remains deeply engraven on my memory. 

b. spec. ( pl.) Items or details of statement or 
information; information as to details ; a detailed 
zecount. In the textile industry, Detailed specifi- 
cations, subsequently given, as to the manner in 
which an inclusive or general order or eontract is 


to be carried ont. 

1606 Suaks. Int. & Cl. 1. ii. 57 But how, but how, giue 
me particulars, 1687 A. Lovett tr. 7hevenot's Trav. 74 
A French man..told me all the particulars, and the order of 
it very exactly. 1716 Lond. Gaz. No. 5445/3 Particulurs of 
the said Estate may be had. 1830 Svp. Smitu Alen. § 
Lett, (1855) 11. 305, I have not heard the particulars of 

effrey becoming Lord Advocate. 1891 Dar/y News 23 Ocl. 
(Bradford), There is an absence of orders, hul ‘ particulars’ 
come to hand without delayand keep spinners fully employed. 
atgor Besant five Yiars’ Tryst, etc. (1902) 197, I shall 
be prepared to give you further particulars as to the persons 
to whoin this sum is due. 

+3. A statement setting forth the scveral points 
or details of a thing or matter; a minute account, 
description, or enumeration ; a minute. Oés. 

1600 Dyumok /reland (1843) 26 A perticuler of such 
strengths and fastness of woode and bogge as are in every 
provinceof Irelande. 1630 2. Fehnson's Kingd. & Comniw. 
s2t, I have seene a particular of his Caily expences. 1693 
Mem, Cnt. Teckely wi. 82 A loose Sheet. in which they 
made a Particular of the Cruelties which had been practised 
againsi several Persons of Nole. 1786 Lp. Nortu Le¢. 
6 Jan. (in Davey’s Catal, (1895) 28), I send you the descrip- 
live Particular uf Cudworth corrected according 10 my last 
letter from the country and as I helieve perfectly accurate. 

+4. a. A single thing among a number, con- 
sidered by itself; each onc of a number or group 
of things; an individual thing or article. Ods. 

1586 A. Dav Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 78 Synecdoche, 
when hy one particular we vnderstand a number. 1€60 
Snakrock Vegetables 3 Vhe ways of increasing the parti- 
culars of each kinde. 1691 Rav Creation u. (1692) 57 That 
they [vertebres]s° ould be all perforated in the middle..and 
each particular have a hole on each side. 1743 New Jersey 
Archives X11. 190 The above Particulars were stolen by 
one Robert Fryar. 

+b. An individual person, an individual ; some- 
times sfec. a private person, one not holding a 
ptblic position. Oéds. 

1599 B. Jonson Crathia’s Rev. v. ii, And, for your 
spectators, you behold then what they are; the most choice 
particulars in courl, 1656 Eart Mons. ir. Soeca/int’s 
Aduts. fr. Parnass, W. Vi. (1674) 142 {This} was publickly 
praised by all, and in private abhorr’d by every particular. 
1741 WarBurton Div. Legat, 11. 30 Ahimelech is described 
without his guards..asasimple particular. 1766 A/uscum 
Rustieum V1. 75 In the case of a few particulars, who have 
public spirit, and privale ability sufficient to lead them, 

5. More vagnely: A particular case or instancc ; 
an individual thing in relation or contrast to the 
whole elass. (Usually in 4/.; opp. to generals or 
universals.) 

¢1600 Susxs. Sonn. xci, But these perticulers are not my 
measure, All these I belter in one general hesl. 1651 
Hosses Leviath. 1. vi. 29 Reasoning is in generall words ; 
bul Detiberation for Ihe most part is of Particulars. 1722 
Woucaston Relig. Vat. ili. 41 We reason about particulars, 
or from them; but nol 4y them. 1773 Monsopoo Language 
(1774) [.x. i. 5 ‘hese conceptions a e either of particulars, 
viz. individual 1hings, or of generals, 1874 W. Wattacc 
Tegels Logic Introd. § 13. 18 When the universal is made 
a mere fourm and coordinated with the particular, as if it 
were on the same level, it sinks into a particular itsel€ 

b. Logic. = Particular proposition (see A. 2c). 
1s5r T. Witson Logtke (1580) 246. 1553 Even Treat. 
Newe Ind, (Arb.)g margin, A perticuler proueth no vniuer- 
sall. 1697 Ir. Burges sdietus his Logic wt. 27 Now Indefinite 
Propositions are all here taken for Particulars. 

+8. (One’s) individual case ; personal interest or 
concern; part. Chiefly in phr. for, zz, as Zo, etc. 
(one’s) paritcular = in (one’s) own ease, for (one’s) 
own part, as far as (oneself) is eoncerned. Oés. 

1580 Reg. Privy Council Scot. Ser. 1. I11. 324 Nawyis 
willing to impeid the publick peax for his particular. 1623 
Heminc & Conprit Wks. Shaks. Ep. Ded., Whilsl we 
studie to be tbankful in our particular, for the many fauors 
we hauereceiued. 1657 W. Rano tr. Gassendi'’s Life Peiresc 
i, 281 This losse .. concerns the whole Common-wealth, as 
much as mineown particular. 1724 WarBuRrTON /'rac¢s (1789) 
12 ‘lo return from the common Cause to what concerns our 
Particular, 1790 Cowper Let. to Mrs, King 31 Dec, We 
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have all admired it.. and for my own particular, I return 
you my sincerest thanks, 

+b. In stronger sense: Personal or private 
interest, profit, or advantage. Ods. 

1597 Hooker £ceZ. Pol, v. Ded. § 9 Such, as doth not pro- 
Pose to itself to tovmy our own particular, the partial and 
Immoderate desire whereof poisoneth wheresoever it takelh 
place. c1610 Sir J. Mecvit J/esn. (1735) 297 Some of the 
Lords whose Pariiculars he promised to set forward. 1653 
in Nicholas Papers (Camden) II. 17 If the gentleman had 
kept all the allowance for his own particular, I sbould have 
doubted his affection. 

+c. Private matter or business. Ods. 

¢ 1610 Sir J. Metvit Wem. (1735) 66 My Companion lold 
the Emperor, that I had a Particular with his Majesly. 
1653 in Wicholas Papers (Camden) LI. 22 Going to England 
in aboul a fortnight upon sonie particulars ot his own, 

+d. Personal relation, close aeguaintance, inti- 
macy ; personal interest, regard, or favour, rare. 

1607 Suaxs. Cor. v. i. 3 He..Which was sometime his 
Generall; who loued him In a mos1 deere particular. 1631 
WeeEver Anc. Fun. Mon. 797 Out of his particular to their 
Towne, hee procured of Queene Elizabeth a Cbarter of 
Incorporation. 

7. collog. or slang. @. Something specially be- 
longing to, or characteristic of, a place or person; 
one’s speeial choice or favourite, 

London particular: (a) a special quality of Madeira wine 
as imported for the London markel (?.04s.); (6) a humorous 
naine for a London fog. 

1807 W. Irvine Sadmag. ii. Acc. Friends, 1 uncorked a 
bottle of London particular. 1852 Dicxrns Aleaé Ho. iii, 
‘Lhis is a London particular... fog, miss. xg0x Scotsman 
6 Nov 10/6 ‘The London particular’, the fog which, four 
or five years ago, assumed the consistency of peasoup. r90z 
Farmer S/ang, Jarticular..a special choice: e¢.g. to ‘ ride 
one’s own particular’, “a glass of one’s particular ’, etc. 

b. A special hiend, a favourite. 

1828 Crazvcn Gloss. (ed. 2), Particulars, old particulars, 
very old friends. 1830 Gen. P. THomrson £Z-xerc. (1842) I. 
285 Except you and your particulars, who are living on 
the taxes. 1g0z Farmer Slang, Particular, subs. (old), a 
favorite mistress: Fr. une particnltere. 

+C. adv. Particularly, individually. Ods. rare. 

1600 Nasue Svmers last will Wks. (Grosart) VI. 146 
Innuincrable monstrous praclises,.. Which t’were loo long 
particuler lo recile. 


+ Particular,v. Oés. rare. [f. prec.] vans. 
To mention paiticnlarly, to particularize. 

1605 Nottingham Kec. WV. 274 Slanderinge all the Com- 
pany, but betng vrged, would not particuler any thinge. 
1646 Sir T. Browne /’send. Ep. 340 The Text, wherein is 
only particulared that it was the fruit of a tree good for 
food and pleasani unlo the eye. 

+ Particula‘rian, 2. Ods. rare. [f. L. par- 
liculart-s +-AN.]  Kelating to partieles of matter: 
= CORPUSCULAR 2. 

1674 Bove Axcell. Theol. u. iv. 169 Those..things, which 
are..alledged in the praise of the corpuscularian philosophy 
«. established My the inventors and promoters of the Par- 
ticularian hypothesis. 

Particularism (paitiki/lariz'm). [a F. 
parlicularisme (Mossuet, 17th c., in sense 1), or ad. 
mad.L. pariicularismus, Ger. parlikularismus : 
sec PARTICULAR and -183.J 

1. 7heol. The doctrine of partieular clcetion or 
particular redemption (see PARTICULAR A. 2d); the 
dogma that Divine graee is provided for o1 offered 
toa selected part, not the whole, of the human race. 

a 1828 Muroock cited in Webster, 1847 Bucu ir. Hagen- 
bach's Hist. Doctr. 1. 255 Vhe Calvinists .. adopted the 
notion of particular redemption (Partienlarisi). : 

2. Exclusive attachmcut or devotion to one’s 
particular paity, sect, nation, ete.; exclusiveness. 

1824 Corertoce in Lt. Rem, (1838) II. 82 A jealous spiril 
of monopoly and particularism, counterfeiting catholicity hy 
a negative totality. 1828 Pusey //ist. Eng. 1. 144 ‘lhe sole 
object of the Epistle 10 tle Romans was to oppose the par- 
ticularism of the Jews. 1845 Geo. Ettor in Cross Life 
(1885) I. 135 ‘ Habils of thougn1’ is nol a translation of the 
word fartreularismus...1f he decidedly objects to particu- 
farism, ask hin to be so good as substitute exc/usizveness. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1V.36 An abstract principle... 
strong enough lo override all the particularisms of mankind, 

3. folilics. ‘Vhe principle of leaving each state 
in an empire or federation free to retain its own 
government, laws. and rights, and to promote its 
own interests, without reference to those of the 
whole; csp. in German politics since ¢ 1850. 

1853 fails Mag. XX. 387 The other. .prolests against all 
centralization, seeks to confederate lhe eslates, to establish 
universal independence, separalion and extreme division of 
powers; which has lately been denominated farticu/arisnt 
in Germany. 1869 Darly News 22 Apr., The faults and 
excesses of ‘ particularism ’—weakness abroad, discord at 
home, and obstacles in the way of trade and traffic. 1891 
Spectutor 4 July, Vhe majority returned at recent elections 
lin New South Wales] is believed to be opposed to Federa- 
tion, and in favour of particularism, 1893 77mes 15 May 
o/s Vhe old particularism has again attained formidable 
proportions [in the German Empire}. . x 

A, Exclusive attention to a partieular subject ; 
specialism, 

1872 E. Tuckerman Gencra Lichenum 1 The marked par- 
licularism which has cbaracterized ihe study of Lichens for 
tbe lasi thirty years. ~» Je 

Particularist (parti-ki#lirist), sé. (2) [f. 
as prec. + -IST. Cf. F. parlicularéste (1701 in 
Furetiére).] An advocate or adhercnt of partieu- 
larism (in any sense: see prec.). 
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1727-41 Cuampers Cycl., J’artieularist, among polemical 
divines, a person who holds for particular grace, i.e. teaches, 
or believes that Cbrist died for the elect only. 1842 Branpe. 
Diet. Sci. etc., l'articularists... As a party name, it seems 
to date from the Synod of Dort. 1870 Daily News 27 Sept, 
‘They are known as ‘ Particularists’, that is men who would 
maintain unaltered the.. petty governments which still hin- 
der Germany from.. displaying the strength of a united 
country. 1872 Sfeetator 7 Sept. 1128 We do not .. believe 
..that the unity of Germany..has anytbing serious to fear 
from the particularists of Bavaria, 1889 /é¢d. 5 Oct., ‘he 
desire of the scientific particularist. 

B. adj. = next. 

1875 N. Amer. Rev. CKRAIIL. 338 During the administra- 
tion of Washington the particularist tendencies were mostly 
quict. 1888 G. W. SMatrey Lond, Lett, 1. 5 The German 
analogue for parochial is Particularist. 

Particulari‘stic, a. [f. prec. + -1c: sec 
-istic.] Pertaining to, characterized by, or up- 
holding particularism (in any sense). 

1881 Fortz. Rev. Mar. 375 To overcome the particular- 
istic tendencies of the single Slates. 1886 C. P. Tiere in 
Enel. Brit. XX. 369/1 Buddhism, Islam, and Christianity 
were neither national nor particularistic. 

Particularity (pa:tikivleriti). [a. F. par- 
ticularité, ad. late L. particuldrilat-em (Cassio- 
dorus, Boethius), f. farfécular-7s PARTICULAR: 
see -ITY.] The quality of being particular; some- 
thing that is particular. 

1. The quality of being particular as opposed to 
general or universal; the fact of being or relating 
to one or some (not all) of a class; rzlation to an 
individual thing, individuality. 

1587 Freminc Coutn, Holinshed (11. 1027.1 So also was 
it generallie doone throughout all England, in which gener- 
alitie this city was ofa particularitie. 1647 H. More Song 
Soul uw, ii. in, vi, Not wedg'd in strait particularity, Dut 
grasping all in her vast active spright. 1656 tr. //odécs° 
Elem. Philos. (1839) 22 A common name set by itself with- 
out any note either of universality or particularity, as sav, 
Stonz,..is called an indefinite name. 1725 Watts Logic. 
iv. $4 Any common name whatsoever is made proper by 
terms of particularity added to it. 1865 Moztry A/?rac. 
ii. 41 That..does not alter tbe particularity of the fact, or 
inake it at all the more a universal. 

+b. A particular or individual matter or affair ; 
a particular case or instance. Obs, 

1593 SHaKks 2 Hen. VJ, v. li. 44 Now let the general] 
Trumpet blow his blast, Particularities, and pettie sounds 
To cease. 1598 Maxwoop Furest Lawes i. § 3 (1615) 22 
‘Yhere is no principle or ground so generall, that there is 
not some particularity exempted out of it. 

2. The quality of being special or of a special 
kind; the fact of being in some way distinguished 
or noteworthy: speciality, peculiarity. Now rave. 

1570 Dee JWath. Pref. Civ, Sufficient to notifie, the particu- 
laritie, and excellency of the Arte. 17121 STEELE Sect. No. 
142 P8 ‘l'o.. have the Esteem of a Woman of your Merit, 
has in it a Particularity of Happiness, 1793 Smratox 
Edystone LZ. Contents 7 Further augmented by the par- 
ticularity of the ‘lide. 

+b. Peculiarity such as to excite surprise, 
singularity, oddity; an instance of this, an odd 
action or characteristic. Ods. 

1712 STEELE Sfcet, No. 438 24 An habitual Humour, 
Whim, or Particularity of Behaviour. 1754 Rtcnarpson 
Grandison (1781) VI. xxiii. 132 Mr. Greville .. has fre- 
quently surprized us with his particularities. a@179x Rey- 
NoLps in Boswell’s Folnson an. 1739, One instance of his 
absence of mind and particularity, as it is characteristick of 
the man, may be worth relating, 

3. An attribute belonging particularly to thc 
thing in question; a special or distinctive quality 
or featurc ; a peculiarity. Now varve. 

1583 Parke tr. Jlendoza's llis', China 343 It is thought 
that they doo descend of the tartares, by some particu- 
larities that is found amongst them. 1604 E. G[atmstone] 
tr. D'Acosta’s Hist. Indies un. xti. 159 To speak what we 
know of the particularities of the Antartike straight. 171 
SteeLe Guard, No. 10 »7 Some particularities in the gar 
of their Abhés may be transplanted hither to advantage. 
1779, SiR W. Hamitton in Pail. Trans, LXX. 75 ‘The 
particularity of this last eruption was, that the lava..was 
now chiefly thrown up from its Crater. 1844 Lp. Broucuam 
sl. Lunel WI. viii. 231 He has, however, some of the par- 
ticularities of the family, 1863 E. V. Neate Anal 7h. & 
Nat. 75 Seeking for the general conception through the 
particularities of the individual. 

+4. Personal interest or advantage: = Par- 
TICULAR L. 6b; also, regard to personal or private 
interest, an act dictated by this. Sc. Ods. 

1549 Compl. Scot. 158 ‘The quhilk gracis and propreteis ar 
nocht grantit be god for thy particnlarite, but rather .. to 
be ane dispensatour of his ie amang the ignorant pepil. 
1578-9 Kee. Privy Couneil Seot. WN. 79 The correciioun 
of his thevis is nather done for gredines nor ony kynd of 
particularitie. 1585-6 /é4/. 1V. 47 Mair respecting thair 
uwne particulariteis nor the commounwveill of the said citie. 

+5. A particular point or circumstance, a detail: 
=ParticuLar B. 2. Obs. (Common in 16-17th c.) 

1528 Garpiner in Pocock Rec. of Ref I. 1. 103 And so 
from such good words entered into the particularities of the 
matter, 1536 Cromwext. 14 May in Merriman Life & Lett. 
(1902) If. 12, I write noo particularities, the thinges be soo 
albhomynable, that 1 thinke the like was neuer harde. 1632 
SANDERSON Seri. 302 In this particularity whereof we now 
speake. 1717 Lapy M. W. Mosracu Let. to Abbé Conti 
2) May, When [ spoke of their religion, I forgot to mention 
two particularities. 1796 Morse Asner. Geog. I. 19 The 
particolarities related of this animal would be incredible, 
were they not attested upon oath. , 

6. Minuteness or dctailedness of description, 
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statement, investigation, etc.; treatment of the 
particulars of a matter. 

1638 A. Reap Chirurg. xviii. 130 Fomentations.. for a 
gangrene, whereof 1 meane to discourse in a particularity, 
1699 Burnet 39 Art. ii. (1700) 53 There is no part of the 
Guspel writ wi.h so copious a Particularity, as the History 
of his Sufferings and Death. 1790 Patey Hore Paul. i. 5 
‘The very particularity of St. Paul’s Epistles. 1844 GLap- 
stone Glean., V. xix. 95 Charges which, ponderous as they 
are, are so deficient in particularity, 1883 Sir A. Hosnousi 
in Law Ref. 9 App. Cases 180 It is necessary to examine 
the proceedings with some particularity, 

+4. Special a.tentiveness fo a person ; an instancc 
of this, a particular attention ; familiarity. Ods. 

1709 STEELE Tatler No. 47% 2 All the remarkable Particu- 
larittes which are usual for Persons who admire one another. 
1734 Fiecpinc Unzz, Gallant m. iti. Wks, 1882 X. 76 Sister, 
I am surprised at you. ‘This particularity with a young 
fellow is very indecent, 1815 JANE AUSTEN Lima iu. xiv, 
380 Behaving one hour with objectionable particularity to 
another woman. 

8. Attentiveness to details of action; spccial 
carefulncsss ; preciseness, fastidiousness. 

1671 WoopHEaD St, Teresa uu. 255 With great weight, and 
much particularity, I heard internally that Verse of the 
Psalm. 1753 Ricuarpson Grandison (1781) 1. viii. 36 Sir 
Rowland himself, as you will guess by his particularity, is 
an old bachelor. 1832 J.P. Kennepy Swadiow B. (1860) 14 
It [the letter} flouted my opinions, laughed at my Particu~ 
larity, 1882 Miss Wootson Azz 96 A particularity as to 
the saving of string. 

+2. Lhr. f92 particularity: in detail, individu- 
ally; specially: = ¢ articular (PARTICULAR 
Axa Weis lop) 

1559 Parker in Burnet Hist, Ref (1681) 11. Collect. Rec. 362 
Which mine disability ] might alleadg at length in particu- 
larity. 1569 Ac¢ 11 “iz. in Bolton Stat, Jrel. (1621) 317 Your 
Majesties title in generalitie to tbe whole Realme of Ire- 
land, and in particularitie to the dominion and territories of 
Ulster, 1588 Fraunce Lawters Log. Ded. 7? b, There is 
no Law-maker so provident, as that hee can in particnlarity 
foresee and..prevent the infinite variety of future incon- 
veniences. . oe 

Particularization (parti:ki#laraizefan). [f. 
next + -ATION.] The action cf particularizing. 

1. Individual or detailed mention, description, or 
treatment; specification. 

1657 J. SerGeant Schisnt Dispach't 410 With such allu- 
s:ou to his ame, and other particularisations, as .. are apt 
to breed an expectation of something particular ia the 
thing promised, 1798 W. ‘aytor in Robberds Afemoir of 
i. Taylor 1, 217 Enterprises, for the particulsrization of 
which tbey afford ample materials. 1875 Lowe. 4 mong 
my Bks. Ser. 11. 240 This power of particularization is what 
gives such vigor and greatness to single lines and senti- 
ments of Wordsworth. 

2. The action of making particular as opposed 
to general; restriction to a particular thing. rave. 

1836 Dr Morcan Dit & [utegr. Calenlus 583 note, The 
difficulty arises from the particularization of tbe meaning 
of 6 being made a little too early in tbe process, 

Particularize (pauikisarsiz), v. [a. F. 
particularise-y (isth c, in Littré): see -1ZE.] 

L. “rans. To 1ender particular (as opposed to 
general); to apply, appropriate, or restrict to 
a particular thing or class. var. 

1583 J. Harvey Dise. Probl. 44 And who can directly dis- 
cusse, or particularize the zquivocation, and ouer-great 
generalitie of Interregni, and Auiti sanguinis propago? 
1677 G. Hicxes in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. LV. 41 Yo par- 
ticularise the general information .. I have sent you the 
names of the most considerable and mischievous of them. 
1876 F. H. Brapneyr £42. Stud. iv. 135 You cau not par- 
ticularize a definition so as to exhaust any sensible object. 

2. To mention or describe particularly ; to name 
or state specially, or one by one; to speak or treat 
of individually, or in detail; to specify. (The 
usual sense.) 

1593 G. Harvey Prerce's Super. Wks. (Grosart) I]. 321, 1 
dare not Particularise her Description according to my con- 
ceit. 1596 Nasne Saffron Iialden 154 Except he particular- 
ize and stake downe the verie words. 1674 £ssex Papers 
(Camden) I. 161, I doe beleeve the Howse of Commons will 
Vote the King a Supply .. but not particularise the sume. 
1741 Eart Orrery7 July in Swift's Let! (1768) 1V. 242 In 
inentioning your friends, I must particularize Mr. Pope. 
1842 S. Lover //andy Amdy Pref. 6 Various causes, need- 
less to particularise here, 1884 Sir J. Bacon in Law Times 
Rep. L. 345/1 The plaintiffs .. might particularise more 
distinctly the grounds on which they claim. .relief. 

it, Yo mention, speak or treat of, or 
attend to, particulars or details; to go into detail. 

1601 Hottanp Pliny xxxvi. xiv. 580 They would require 
many volumes to..particnlarize upon them. 1626 C. Potter 
tr. Sarpi's Hist, Quarrels 196 It sufficed. .to say they had 
many Reasons, being not able to particularize in any. 
1670 Crarke Nat. Hist. Nitre 63 But toa little more par- 
ticularise. 1709 E. Warp tr. Cervantes 34 He took such 
Pains to particularize upon every Point of bis Happiness. 
1834 W. H. Ainswortn Hookwocd mt. xiii, In our hasty 
narrative of tbe figbt, we have not paused .to particularize. 

3. ‘vans. Yo place or represent apart as an indi- 
vidual thing; to render distinct or separate; to 
individualize, distinguish, differentiate. vxare. 

1643 Dicsy Obsesw. Relig. Aled. (1644) 84 Particularize a 
few drops of the Sea, by filing a glasse full of them; then 
that glasse-full is distinguished from all the rest of the 
watery Bulke. @ 1661 Furcer IMVorthdes (1840) LIL. 203 The 
place .. not sufficiently particularized to his memory in so 
wide a common. 1893 Black & White 24 June 764/2 In 
dress, in manner..he particularises himself from his fellows. 

tb. zxtr. To be distinguished. Ods. rare. 


PARTICULARNESS. 


1637 art Mono. tr. Alalveze?'s Romulus §& Targuin 45 
Geyond the common equalitie amongst brethren, they did 
particularise in being equally,.at the same time Lorne. 

Hence Parti-cularized ff/.a.; Parti-cularizing 
whl, sb, and ppl. a. 

1611 Corer, Partieularisé, Particularized,. .distinguished. 
1632 G. Heepert Priest to Temple xiv, If the Parson were 
ashamed of particularizing in these things, he were not 
fit to be a parson. 1657 J. SERCEANT Schism Dispach't 
394 If tben it were spoken..after a particularizing way. 
1841 Borrow Zincadi 1. xii. 1. 207 We may be well excused 
from particularizing. 1851 Kitro Bible Udlustr. (1867) VILL. 
440 He dwelt with particularizing emphasis on his persecu- 
tion of the believers in Jesus. 1860 Maury Phys. Geog. 
Sva (Low) xx.§ 840. 462 Irrespective of the particularized 
facts and phenomena wbicb we have been considering. 

Particularly (paiti*kivlasli), adv. [f. Par- 
TICULAR a, + -LY 2.) In a particular manner, or 
with a particular reference, 

1. a. In the casc of, or in respect of, each one of 
a number; one by one, scveraliy, singly, individu- 
ally. Now rare or Ods. 

1398 Sé. Paper 26 Oct. in Rymer Foedera (1709) VIII. 
56/« The qwhilkis the said Commissairs ne may noght, for 
fant of laisrrre, . particularly ger be refourmyd and amendit. 
1472-3 Kolls of Parit. V1. 59/1 Every such somme and 
sommes of money,..that in their said accompt. shal be 
particulerly expressed, 1526 /’élgr, Perf. (W.de W. 1531) 
44 And euery hand and fote hath his fyngers & toos parti- 
cularly distinct, 1567 Martet Gr. Forest 30 Treating of 
Plants as of Herbes, Trees, and Shrubs, perticulerly and 
Alphabetically. 1630 Prysne An‘i-Armin. 146 They are 
all particularly redeemed by his death. 1766 Gotoss. Vic. 
i. xvi, He..amused them by describing the town with 
every part of which hewas particularly acquainted. 1877 W. 
Bevce Comm. Rev. 100 The different images that are used 
also particularly agree with each other, 

In relation to, or in the case of, somc one 
thing, person, or class, as distinct from any other; 
individually, personally; specifically, in particular; 
in a particular case, for a particular purpose, etc. 

1547 LGoorpe Introd. Knowl, vii. (1870) 146 Also 1 do 
not, nor shal not, dispruue no man in this booke perticulerly. 
c1sgz MarLowr. Few of Malta. ii, No, Jew, we take par- 
t.cularly thine To save the ruine ofa multitude. 1625 bacon 
tiss., Kegim, Health (Arb.) 59 It is hard to distinguish, 
that whicb is generally held good, and wholesome, from that, 
wiich is good particularly, and fit for thine owne Body. 
1774 J. Bryant Adythol, 1. 319 It signified a lord or prince: 
and was particularly assumed by the sons of Chus, 1868 
Lockyer Elem, Astron. iii. x. 1879) 61 There is still much 
more to be learnt, both about the system generally, and the 
planets particularly. 

c. Logic. In the manner of a particular pro- 
position ; in relation to some, not all, of a class. 

1860 App, THomMson Laws 7%. § 65. 105 Such au image is 
a conception, used particularly, ie. only some part of it is 
called up. 1864 Bowen Logie v. 139 Equivalent to quantify - 
ing the Predicate particularly, 

2. With respect to the several parts of a whole; 
in relation to particulars or details; minutely, 
circumstantially, in detail. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. i. xx. 133 It semeth me gode 
to adde..more partyculerly thoo thinges that be goode and 
propyce to assaylle Cytees, Castelles and Townes. 1853 
Even Treat, Newe Ind, (Arb.) 5 Albeit it do not so largely 
or particulerlye entreate of euery parte. 1638 Cinttincw. 
Relig. Prot... vii. § 18. 398 My purpose of answering them 
more punctually and particularly. 1765 Act 5 Geo. ///, 
c. 26 Preamble, Their..appurtenances .. more particularly 
described. 1885 Sir J. Bacon in Law Yimes’ Rep. LIL. 
569/1 1t hecomes necessary to consider more particularly 
the facts out of which those issues arise. 

3. In a special degrec; morc than others, or 
more than in other cases; especiaily, notably, 


markedly ; co//og. more than usual, much, very. 

1676 tr. Curllatiere's Voy. Athens 270 In matters of 
Commerce, he is particularly intelligent. 1697 Derbi 
Euneid Ded., Ess. (Ker) 11. 207 By some passages in the 
Pastorals, but mere particularly in the Georgics, our poet is 
found to be an exact astronomer. 1711 Appison Sfeet. 
No. 255 P10 Lhus is Fame a thing difficult to be obtained 
by all, but particularly by those who thirst after it, 1813 
Mar. EpcewortH Patrom, (1833) 1. vii. 123 What I par- 
ticularly admire in him is his candour, 1862 Borrow Wild 
IWVales 1, Which..he would have been very unwilling to do, 
more particularly as he bad a wife and family. 1885 Sfee- 
tater 30 May 714/2 One does not feel.. particularly drawn 
towards the heroine. 

+4. Personally, familiarly, intimately. Ods. 

1680 Burnet Rochester Pref. (1692) 7 He was particularly 
known to few of the clergy. 1723 STEELE Consc. Levers 
ut. i, Admitting Mr. Cimberton as particularly here, as if 
he were married to you already. 1749 Fietpinc Yow 
Jones Xi. viii, Her Lady, with whom he wap very particularly 
acquainted. 

+ Particularment. Ods.zare. [f. as prec. 
+-MENT.) A particular or individual thing; a 
particular, a detail. 

1647 H. More Soxg Soul 1. 0. xv, Upon this universall 
Ogdoas Is founded every particularment. /écd. u. iii. in. 
xxx, With straight line It binds down strongly each par- 
tic’larment Of every edifice. : 

Particularness. rave. [fas prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being particular (in any sense); in 
quot. 1859, Preciseness, fastidiousness. 

1727 Bawey vol. II, Particularness.. peculiarness, singu- 
larness. 1859 Geo. Eviot Adam Lede \, You're getting to 
be your aunt's own niece, I see, for particularness. 

+ Parti-culary, adéz. Obs. Sc. form of Panr- 
TICULARLY. 

1473-4 Ace. Ld. tigh Tacas. Scot. 1. 66 As his bill beris, 


PARTICULATE. 


particulary examinit at the Chakkere. 1567 Reg. Prizy 
Council Scot. 1. 55x Whe dayis particularie abonespecifiit. 
1571-2 /é.d. Il. 179 Under the panis particularie under- 
mentionat. 1589 Excheg. Rolls Scot/, XXAL. 22. 

Particulate (paiti‘ki#lét),@. Only in scientific 
use, f[ad. med. or mod.L. particzlat-us divided 
into particles: see next.] Existing in the con- 
dition of minute separate particles. 

1874 Simon Rept. of Med. Deptmt. P. C. 30 July 6 [In] the 
common septic contagium or ferment.. particulate, as above 
described, there seems now to be identified a force..acting 
disintegratively upon organic matter. 1£80 Lancet 17 Jan. 
85 The comtag um .. is particulate~that is, consists of 
definite particles of organic nature. 1885 Kirin Aficro- 
Organisms 46 Chauyeau was tbe first to prove experiment- 
ally that in vaccinia and in variola the active principle 
isa particulate non-diffusible substance. 1891 A. CAkPENTER 
in Pall MallG.2 June 1/3 Showing that particulate matter 
can be conveyed many thousands of miles in the higher 
regions of tbe atmosphere, J 

b. Of or relating to minute separate particles. 

1881 E. R. Lankester in Jrad. Microsc. Sc. Jan. 121 The 
ingestion of fats in a particulate form by Vertebrata. 1888 
Times 20 Jan. 1. /2 The particulate and undulatory theories 
of smell are not exclusive of each othier. 

+ Particulate, 7. Os. [f. ppl. stem of 
med.L. particulire (cf. late L. farticulalio division 
into particles, Mart. Capella ¢ 425), f. pardicela 
PARTICLE.} frans. = PrnvICULARIZE 2. 

1579 Fenton Guicctard. Ded., I am bolde to leave to 
particulate in my epistle any part of the argument. 1610 
Hotvanp Camden's Brit. 1. 605 1f I should particulate the 
scuffings and skirmishes, 1656 Heviix Sum. France 140 
Many acts..which [ will not stand here to particulate. 

b. intr, = PARTICULARIZE 2 b, 

3602 Warner Alb, Eng. xi. Ixiv. (1612) 277 But why 
particulate we thus, that much in few would write? 1605 
Campen Aent, (1637) 14 That I may not particulate of 
Alsxander of Hales, the Irrefragable Doctor. /é7d. 27, 
I could particulate in many inore, 

Pa‘rticule. 0és., exc. in sense 2 b, as Fr. (par- 
tzkwl). Also 6 per.icule. [a. F. particule (1454 
in Ilatz.-Darm.), ad. L. pardicula ParvicLe.] 


+1. A small part or portion (in quot. 1540, of © 


land); a particle. Oés. 

1? Sc. Acts Fas. V (1814) 376/2 Pe landis and barony 
of Estwemis..aduocationn and donatioun of kirkis tenentis 
tenandrijs particulis pendic:lis, .and pertinentis parof. 1647 
Lewy Chr. Astrol. xxix. 193, I ever tooke.. that very 
particule of hour when it was proposed. 

+2. Gram. = Panticie sé. 3. Obs. exc. as in b. 

c16a0 A. Hume Brit, Tongue (1865) 33 Ane is a noun of 
number, ..ava particule of determination preceding a vous. 

\)b. spec. Applied to the French preposition «e 
used as a prefix of nobility in personal names. 

1889 Blackw. Mag. CK LVI. 270/1 We.. generously add a 
‘de’ where no particule is, with no consciousness that we 
are thus conferring nobility. 1898 Bontry Frane |. 191 
Of the 1500 boys 200 have names prefixed with the particule, 
signifying that tbey claim to be of gentle birth. 


|| Partie. [mod. F. partie (parti:).] A match 
ina game; agame. /artte carrée, + quarrée [F., 
= square or quadrate party] a party of four. 

1678 Dravpen Limdcrham iv. ti, Well, I have won the 
partie, and revenge, 1816 Sixcrr //rst. Cards 16 Th: 

arties at Cards xre doubled. 1848 Tetackrray Van. arr 
i, Champignac was very fond of écarté, and made many 
parties with the Colonel of evenings. 1876 A. Campnri.t- 
Warner Correct Card (1880) Gloss. 13 Purtic, the same 
players playing two rubbers consecutively, or, shonld it be 
uecessary, a tbird rubber, to decide which is the best of the 
three rubbers. 

1739 Cipper Afol. (1756) I. 186 Very often in a fete a fete 
and sometimes in a partic guarrée, a1845 Banuam Jago. 
Leg. Ser. ui. Ld. Thoulouse, Vhe partie guarrée had like 
aldermen fed. 1890‘R. Botprewoop’ Col. Reformer (1891) 
1;0 A partic. carrée composed of George. .his mother, sister, 
and Mr. John. 

Partie-coated: see Panti-1, 

+ Parti-fellow. Oés. In 5 partifelewe, 6 
partie-, [f. farti Varty sd. + FeLLow.] Onc 
who shares, a partner; cf. parting fellow s.v. 


PartTinG ffl. a. 4. 

1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 219 [In] the Passions 
of that oone, that other is Parcenere, or Partifelewe, 1530 
PAtser, 252/1 Partie felowe, farsonnier. 

+ Partify, 7. Os. rare. [f. Panty 5b. +-Fy.] 
érans, To render partisan; to give a party com- 
plexion to, or imbne with party spirit. 

1715 M. Davies Athen, Brit. 1. Pref. 8 Adulterations of 
partify’d Collectors and additional Refiners of the perverted 
Vext. 1736 /érd. 111. 67 Publications manag'd,and partify'd 
by the respective Romanists. 

Partile (pautail, -til), a. Also 7 partil(l. 
[ad. L. partzlis divisible, f. root of partire to divide: 
see -ILE; also, partial (in adv. partiliter partially, 
in ett). In mod. Fr., in sense 2, partil.] 

+l. = Partrata. Il. Ods. 

cig Fremixc Panop/. Epist. 178 The light of my renowne, 

hal not suffer a partile eclipse, but it shal be in maner, 
wholy darkned. mm J. Harvey Disc. Probl, 116 Being 
but a Partile not a Totall Eclipse. 1678 W. Avaus Didham 

Pulpit 67 There are many beginnings of fulfilling them, 
partile accomplishments. 1695 E. Haciey in Phil, Traus. 
XIX. 18 The Penuiubra or Partile shade of the Sun. 1697 
lbid. 445 A partile Account of a Book long since published. 

2. slstrol. Of an aspect: Exact to the same 


| 


degree and minute, or, at least, within a degree; — 


€ g. partile conjunction, exact conjunction; so 
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partile opposition ; partile trine, positions exactly 
120” apart. Opposed to PLatic, ee 

1610 Hearey S#. Aug. Citie of God 199 Mars..being in 
the seventh house ina partile aspect witb the Horoscope. 
1674 JeakE Avith. (16¢6) bij, His Fiery Partil ‘lrine, to 
actuate The Active House to a more Active Fate. 1701 
Moxon A/ath, Diet. s. v.. The Sun in one Degree of Taurus 
and the Mcon in one Degree of Cancer make a Partile 
Sextile, 18x9 J. Witson Dict, Astrol. s.v., An aspect is 
partile when it falls in the same degree and minute, both 
with respect to longitude and latiiude...‘Vhis can seldom 
happen, but a few minutes can make no differcnce. 1839 
aitey Festus ix. (1852) 121 Your aspects, dignitics, ascenu- 
ances, Your partile quartiles, and your platic trines. 

+ Pa:rtiry, a/v. Obs. rare. (app. f. Party a. 
+ -L¥2.] With respect to a part ; partly. 

1497 Hen. VII in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 1, 57 That tbe 
said Kings of Fraunce and Spayne.. be in this behalf con- 
tributory, partilie in men, and partily in money. 

+ Pa‘rtiment. Oés. rave. Also 6 partyment. 
[ad. med.L. parlimentum (1292 in Du Cange) 
partition, division; f. partire to Pant: so It. 
partimento.) a. A part or division ; a company. 
b. ? A constituent part or element. 

1513 DovcLas Anes xiv ili. 39 And eftir that the trumpet 
blew a sing, ‘han every partyment bowrys to thar stand. 
1641 Lp. Brooke Eng. Efisc. vii. 40 Estates and Revenues... 
which are the Partiments and Supporters of Noble Honours. 

Partin,Partinar, -er, obs. ff, PARTAN,PAUuTNER. 

Parting (piutin), 74/56. [f Parr vz. +1nel] 
The action of the verb Pat, partition; the result, 
or place, of this action; something that parts. 

1. The action of dividing or fact of undergoing 
division into parts; division, breaking, cleaving : 
see ParT v. I, 2. 

1530 Patscr. 252/1 Partyng of any thyng, fartaige. 1555 
Anano (éi¢/e) An Anatomi, that is to say a parting in peeces 
of the Mass. 1748 Anson's Voy. 1. til. 146 There being 
great danger of the ship's parting. 1875 Knicut Dict. 
Mech., Parting..(Nautical.) Breaking cable, leaving the 
anchor in the ground. eee : ; 

b. ‘The division or dividing line of the hair 
when combed: see Pant v. 1 ¢. 

1698 Farquuar Love 4 FRottle 1. i, Does the parting of 
my fore-iop show sothin? 1862 Mrs. H. Woop A/rs. [Tal/ié. 
1. 1. (1864) 6 Smootbing the parting of the glossy brown hair 
on her well-shaped head. 1887 J. Asupy Sterry Lazy’ 
Minstrel (1892) 193 My hair is getting thin,..Old Time has 
made my parting wide, Aud sunk my hopes to zero. 

2. The action of separating or putting asundcr, 
or fact of being separated; separation. (/) sfec. 
in technical uses: see Part z. 4c. 

¢1315 Suorenam Poems (E. E. T. S.) 66/1855 Sef he by 
wy] seruep pat flesch, Ry3t partyng worthe hym none. 1340 
Ilamroce Pr. Conse. 1803 Dede es noght elles..Rot a 
partyng of be saul and body. c1440 Prom. Parv. 385/1 
Vartynge a-sundyr.., separacio, 1710 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 
Il, Parting, is one of the Refiner’s ways to separate Gold 
and Silver. 1839 Une Dict. Arts 1059 In parting by nitric 
acid, tbe gold generally retains a little silver. 1879 H. 
Noxtucott in Cassels Techn, Educ. 1V.71/2 Tools chiefly 
for ‘parting’, or cutting off pieces of work from the main 
cylinder or log. P , . ; : 

b. That part in which separation is realized ; 
the place at which two or more things separate or 
are separated: as the parling of the ways, the 
place or part at which a road divides into two 
or more that proceed in different directions (often 
Jig. in reference to a choice between conrses of 
action); water-parting, the line separating two 
tiver-systems, a WATERSHED, (4) spec. in founding, 
the division or meeting-surface of two parts of 
a mould (see also c). 

c1400 Master of Gamc (MS. Digby 182) xxxv, Whan he 
is passed be partynge of be quarter and entered into a newe 
quarter, he shulde blowe iii, moot and scke forth. 2612 
Lisi Lzes. xxi. 21 The king of Babylon stood at the 
parting of the way, at the head of the two wayes, to vse 
diuination, 1869 Lowett Parting of the Ways 1, Who 
hath not..Stood doubtful at the Parting of the Ways? 1875 
Ksicnt Dict, Aleck. 1460/1 An exact Lila Hi is now made 
witb the trowel along the median line, if the casting be 
synimetrical. /é¢d. 1634/2 Parting..4. (Founding.) The 
meeting surfaces of the sand rammed up in the cofe and in 
the drag. 1888 Pall Mall G, 20 Dec. 5/2 ‘Vake the Nile 
valley and the water partings on each side from Berber. 
1897 Mang, Sauissury Sf, Ho, Lords 19 Jan., For the 
difficulties in which we find onrselves now, the parting of 
the ways was in 1853, when the Emperor Nicholas’s pro- 
posals were rejected. 

ce. concr. Something that parts or separates two 
things; esf. in technical uses, as (a) Af‘ning and 
Geol. A Yayer of rock, clay, etc. lying between 
two beds of different formations; (6) Fouzdrig. 
Fine sand (farting-sand) or othcr powdery sub- 
stance used to prevent adhesion of the surfaces of 


the parts of a mould (cf. b). 

1708 J. C. Compt. Collicr (1845) 23 A sort of bad foul Air, 
or Fume exhaling out of some Minerals, or partings of 
Stone. 1839 Murcuison Siler. Syst. t. xxxv. 466 The 
laminae. .are occasionally marked by very thin carbonaceous 
partings. 1874 J. H. Cottixs A/etal Mining (1875) 67 Vhe 
partings of the shafts consist of strong beams of wood.. 
longitudinal timbers are nailed to these so as to form the 
shaft parting. stg Knicurt Dict. Afech. 1461/2 The 
charcoal-dust of the black-wash acts as a parting. 

3. Mutual separation of two or more persons ; 
esp. the action of quitting one another's company ; 


leave-taking. 


| 


PARTING. 


€ 1330 Ans & Amit. 325 Gret sorwe thai made at her 
parting. ¢1410 Love Bonavent. Mirry. x\vtii. (Gibbs MS.) 
If, rox A my dere sonea byttre partynge was thys. 1592 
Suaxs. Rom, & Ful. u. ii. 186 Good night, good night, 
Parting is sucb sweete sorrow, hat I sball say good night, 
till it be morrow. 1667 Mittos 7. ZL. iv, 1003. 1773 Jonn- 
sox Let. to Mrs, Thrale 20 Mar., The last parting is very 
afflictive. 1875 Jowett Plato I. 70, I said..a few words to 
the boys at parting. 

b, With witi: see Part v. 6c. 

1620 Barret Ded, Southwells Poems 149 To purchase it 
by parting with their Armes. 1705 Stannope Paraphr. III. 
482 The parting with a beloved Child is at any time an 
Affliction, 1804 Mar, Eocewortn £2mui xxi, The parting 
with a watch and some other trinkets..enabled me to pay 
this money, 

4. The action of going away or setting out, 
departure; also fig. (exphcm.) Decease, death. arch, 

@ 3300 Floriz & Bt. 684 He dro3 forp a riche ring His 
moder him jaf at his parting. 1377 Lanct. #. P/. B. vin. 57 
Her pardoun is ful petit at her partyng hennes, 1489 Caxton 
Faytes of A.1. xiv. 37 He shal be purucied bifore his part- 
yng. 1603 Jas. I in Ellis Org. Lets, Ser.1. IIL. 78 My sonne, 
that | see you not before my pairting impute it to tbis great 
occasion. 1656 Hevun Extrancus Vapulans 64 Yo let him 
know, that tbe Company was upon the parting. 1719 Dr 
For Crusoe u. ii, Notbing troubled me at my parting from 
the island. 1857 Heavvsece Saud (1869) 194 Who can, at 
parting, picture bis return? 

+5. Division into shares; division among a 
number, distribution; the giving of a share to 
another, imparting. Odés. 

€ 1380 Wvceuir Se. Wks. IIL. 342 Chesyng of cardenalis, & 
parting of beneficis. ¢1440 Promtp, Parv. 385/1 Partynge, 
or delynge, farticio, distriéucto, 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's 
Comm. 80b, Vhey fell out about the partyng. 

tb. The taking or having of a share; sharing, 
participation. Oés. 

1382 Wrcetir 2 Cor. vi. 14 Sotbli what partynge [g/oss or 
comunynge] of riztwysnesse with wickidnesse? 

+ 8. The action of taking parts or sides. Ods. 

1652 W. Broucn Sacr, Priuc., Preserv. agst. Schisine 31 
With them there will be Siding and Parting. There cannot 
be Unity and Order. 

7. attrib. and Comb. a. atirib, Of or pertaining 
to parting, 7.¢. leave-taking, departnre, or (euphem.) 
death; esp. (in adjectival construction) Given, 
taken, periormed, etc. at parting; ‘ farewell’, con- 
cluding, final. (See also PartTinG-cuPp.) 

1sga Greene Upst. Courtier Wks. (Grosart) X1, 219 Thus 
much I must say for emule blow. 1611 Suaks. Cyd. 1. 
ui. 34 Ere I could Give him that parting kisse. 1646 
Crasuaw Steps to Temple 77 Hark! she is call'd, the parting 
hour is come. 1779 SuFRipan Critic it ii, If you go out 
without tbe parting look you might as well dance out. 
1794 SoutHey Frederic 6 That deep cry..seems to sound 
My parting knell. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 266 Vhis 
seems to he indicated by his parting words. 1894 Hau. 
Caine Manzman 75 With this parting shot..Nancy Sung 
into the house. 1898 Fro. Montcomerv 7ony 19 Forgetful 
of his mother’s parting injunctions. | 

b. Of or pertaining to patting or separation, as 
parting-pot-nl; csp in names of various technical 
appl.anccs used for separating soinething, etc., as 
parting-assay (see quot. and Assay s/.6); part- 
ing-bead = parting-st/ip , parting-glass,a plass 
flask used in ‘ parting’ gold and silver (see Parr z. 
4c (a@)), esp. in assaying; parting line (/ozez/- 
ing), the line in which the ‘ parting’ of a mould 
(see 2b (4)) meets the surface of a pattern as it 
lies in the mould; parting-rail (sce quot.); 
parting-sand (/ouding), fine dry sand, free from 
admixture of clay, used to prevent adhesion of thc 
parts of a mould at the ‘ parting’ (see 2b (6)); 
parting-shard (/olfery A/auzf.), a thin piece of 
baked clay placed between pieces of unbaked ware 
to prevent adhesion; parting-strip, a strip of 
material used for separating two parts, e.g. the 
vertical strip of wood inserted at the side of the 
frame of a sash window to keep the sashes apart 


when raised or lowered; parting-tool, name of 


-yarious tools used in different kinds of work for 


separating pieces of material, or for trimming, 
cutting fine outlines and markings, etc.; + parting 
water, nitric acid as used in ‘ parting’ gold and 
silver (00s.). 

In some of these, e.g. parting bead, rail, shard, strip, the 
attrib. use of the vbl. sb. can hardly be separated from that 
of the ppl. adj. (see next). Thus a farting stvip may be 
viewed either as a strip used for parting, or as a strip that 
parts, When the byphen ts used, the former is implied : cf. 
a walkiug-stick, a walking leaf. ’ 

1758 Rew tr. A/acguer's Chym. I. 56 This method .. is 
called the *Parting Assay. 1842-76 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., 
*Vartine Bead, the beaded slip inserted at the centre 
of the pulley style of a sash window, to keep the two sashes 
in their places. 1885 Lock IWorkshop Rec. IV. 349/1 The 
washing may be performed in one of the conical precipitat- 
ing or ‘*parting"flacks. 1594 Pi.at Yewel/ ho ut. 79 Water 
in a “parting glasse vpon warme imbers. 3825 J. NicHoLsoN 
Operat. Mechanic 766 Parting glasses .. ongbt to be very 
well annealed, and chosen free from flaws. 1875 Kwnicur 
Dict, Mech. 1460/1 Tbe *parting-line is. .that line upon the 
pattern, as it lies in the sand, above and below whicb the 
sides of the pattern run inward from the perpendicular. 
1835 in Liddoneic. Life Pusey (1894) I. xv. 350 Mr. Maurice 
.. made up his mind that it represented the *parting-point 
between him and the Oxford School. 1884 Kxicur Dict. 
Mech. Suppl., *Parting Kail...A rail intermediate between 


PARTING. 


the bottom and top rails of a door or partition. 3864 
WEBSTER, *Partingsand. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech, 1460/1 
Some dry paiting-sand is next Scattered over the surface. 
1686 PLor Staffordsh. 123 Haveing only *parting-shards, i.e. 
thin bits of old pots put between them, to keep them from 
sticking together. 1881 YounG Lv. Man his own Mechanic 
§ 638. 297 The *parting-tool is a sort of gouge or grooving 
tool, with an angular edge. 1895 Mod. Steam Eng. go Side 
tools to cut at tbe side, Parting tools, narrow and sharp for 
parting work. 1662 Mekretr tr. Neri’s Art of Glass 
XXXViil. 62 (heading) How to make Aqua-fortis call’d *part- 
ing water, which dissolves silver and quick-silver. 

Parting, ff/.a. [f. as prec. + -rn@%.] That 
parts (in various senses of the verb). 

(See also prec. 7b.) _ on ’ 

1. Sepirating, dividing; forming a boundary or 
interval between two things. 

1699 Boston Rec. (1881) VII. 233 The gate in the parting 
line between Mr. Winthrops land and Major ‘lownsends 
farm. (1733 l'uct Horse-Hoeing Husd. xi, 121 The Parting 
Space is that Distance which the Drill leaves betwixt the 
Row it plants in going one Way, and that Row wh.ch it 
makes in returning back. 1833 Lve.. Princ. Geol. 111. 239 
Occasionally there is a parting layer of pure flint. ? 

2. Undergoing division; dividing, breaking, 
going to pieces. 

1719 S. Sewatt Diary 14 Dec., At the parting way came 
up with Col, Quincey. 1736 Gray S’atius 1. 21 Parting 
surges round the ves-el roar. 1762 Fatconer Siipwr. i. 
511 Uhe parting ship that instant is no more } 

3. Going away, departing ; fg. dying. 

@ 1577 Gascoicne Jn praise Gentlewoman Wks, (1587) 284 
And she to quyte hys loue..dyd yeeld her parting breath. 
1591 Suaks. 1 /7ex. IJ, 1t. v. 115 And Peace, no Warre, 
befall thy parting Soule. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 1x. 276 Both 
by thee inforid | learne, And from the parting Angel over- 
heard. 1750 Gray Evegy i, The curfew tolls the knell of 
parting day. 1866 Neate Seguences & Hymns 127 To 
fortify the parting soul 

+4. Sharing, participating; partizg fe//ow, sharer, 
partner; = PARTI-FELLOW. Oés. 

1377 Lancr. P. Pl. B. xiii. 206 If pacience be owre partyng 
felawe, And pryue with vs bothe. ¢1386 Cuaucer Pars. J. 
P 563 ‘Thise scorneres been partyng fclawes with the deuel. 
1514 Will of Stanyng (Somerset Ho.}, Partyng feloo. 

Parting cup. a. A drinking-cup with two 
handles on opposite sides, used by two persons in 
taking a draught of liquor at parting. (Cf. Lovine 
cur.) b. A kind of ‘cup’ or compound beverage, 
made with ale and sherry, sweetened, and with 
soda-water added just before drinking. 

3868 J. Marryar Pottery (ed. 3) 484 Marshal de Bassom- 
pierre, when about to return..had called his friends together 
that he might drink their health ina parting cup. 

+ Partion. Obs. rave [ad L. partidr-em 
a bringing forth, f. pareve, part- to bring forth.] 

_ 1656 Bount Glossogr., Partion, a birth, a breeding, a lying 
in travail of children or yong; a laying of Eggs, a sitting 
on brood. 

Partisan, partizan (pa-itizén, pastize-n), 
56.1 (a.) Also 6 pertisen, -sann, -sant, 7 parti- 
zant, -zen, -zane. [a. F. partisan sb. and adj. 
(sth c. in Littré), ad. It. dial. form = Tuscan 

partigiano: cf. Roman and Neapol. partzsazo, 
-esano, Upper Italian partezan, partzan; f. parte 
part: cf. courtesan, parmesan. 

Flecchia, in Archivio Glottolog Ital. \1. (1876) 12-17, finds 
the origin of the Italian suffix in the adj. ending -ese:-L. 
-ensis, -ésis, whence a derivative (originally sb.) -esfaxo, as 
in Cortese, cortesiano, corteg-, cortigiano, Parmese, Parme: 
siano, Parmigiano; on the analogy of these, derivatives of 
the same type were subseq. formed directly froin their 
primitives, without the intermediate adj. in -evsrs, -ese. 
Adaptations of these have passed from It. into Fr. and other 
Romanic languages.] ; ; 

1. One who takes part or sides with another; an 
adherent or supporter of a party, person, or cause ; 
esp. a devoted or zealous supporter; often in un- 
favourable sense: One who supports his party 
‘through thick and thin’; a blind, prejudiced, 
unreasoning, or fanatical adherent. 

x555 Epen Decades 62 Theyr newe capitayne.. placed his 
souldiers as pleased hym tn the forwarde and rereward, and 
sume as pertisens abowt his owne person. 1569 STocKER 
tr. Diod. Sic. t. iv. 6 [To] haue a number of men in euery 
citie to be his Pertisannes or garde. 1595 Daniry Civil/ 
Wars u. iv, These partizanes of factions, often tride. 1600 
E. Brount tr. Conestaggio age Vhe Portugals, pertisants 
vnto Anthonie, 1602 Aichpriest Controv. (Camden) II. 198 
The partizants and fauorers of the late seditious puritaine 
Erle. 1603 Knoties ist. Turks (1621) 1298 They made 
theinselves partisans to the one to oppresse the other, 1779 
J. Moore View Soc. Fr. (1789) UI. xcvi. 429 Why the inhabi- 
tants of every other country should ..become partizans of 
America, is not so apparent. 1780 Bentuam Princ. Legist. 
ii. § 4 A partizan of the principle of asceticism. 1866 G. 
Macvonato Azz, Q. Weighd. xii. (1878) 234 The clergy- 
man must never bea partisan. 1874 Green Short Hist. vi. 
§ 1. 274 The Duke of Gloucester,,.had now placed himself 
at the head of the partizans of the war. 

2. A/i/. A member of a party of light or irregular 
troops employed in scouring the country, surprising 
the enemy's outposts and foraging parties, and the 
like; a member of a volunteer force similarly 
engaged, a guerilla. 

692 Lutrrei. Brief Rel. (1857) V1. 523 Leiutenant collonel 
Manwaring. .bronght in so French partizans, with excellent 
arms. 1810 WFLIANGTON in Gurw. Desp (1838) VI. 319 The 
numerons bands of partizans which are carrying ona destruc- 
tive warfare. 1827 Scott Wafoleon VII. 36 The qualities 


| partigiana, inined.L. partesana, pertixana ; inSw. 
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of a partizan or irregular soldier are inherent in the national 
character of the Spaniard. : 

b. A leader ol such a party of light or irregular 
troops; a guerilla chief or captain. 

1706 Pituirs s.v., In the Art of War, a good Partisan is 
an able Soldicr well skill’d in commanding a Party. 1731 
Batey vol. 1, Partisan (in Military Affairs) a Commander 
ofa Party. 1760 //ist. in Ann. Rey. 26/2 ‘I his march would 
have been thought an astonishing exploit in a partizanat the 
head of a small and disencumbered corps. 1837 W. Irvinc 
Capt. Bonneville 11. 38. 1853 Srocquever Avzlrt. Encycl., 
Partisan, also means an officer sent out upon a party, with 
the command of a body of light troops, generally under the 
appellation of the partisan’s corps, 

3. Comb., as parlisan-like adj. 

1841 1. Vavtor Sfir, Chr. 190 None commands our servile 
or partisanlike support. 

B, attrib. or as adj. [cf. F. partisan, adj.]. 

1. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic ofa partisan; 
supporting a party, esp. zealously or blindly; 
biased, prejudiced, one-sided. 

184z AGNES STRICKLAND Qucens Exg, 11, 380 Nothing but 
Partisan malice could blame such hospitality. 188% HinsDALe 
Garfield Educ. 11. 363 One spot. .across which tbe shadow 
of partisan politics has never fallen. 1885 L’fool Daily Post 
1 June 5/3 Every obstacle which partisan malevolence could 
create. 

2. Ali/, Of or pertaining to military partisans 
{see A. 2); pertaining to irregular or petty warfare. 
Partisan ranger: = RANGER! 3. 

1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4447/3 Our Partisan Parties have 
lately been very successful. 173 Batey vol Il, Partisan 
Party, a small body of Infantry commanded by a Partisan, 
to make an incursion upon the enenty, to lurk abont their 
camp to disturb their foragers, and to intercept their convoys. 
1827 Scorr Nafoleon VII. 35 The system of guerilla or 
partizan warfare jin Spain]. 1855 Macautay /7ist. Lug, xii. 
IIT. 226 The Enniskilleners had never ceased to wage a 
vigorous partisan war against the native population. 

Hence Partisa:ning 4@., supporung a party 
zealously or blindly; Pa-rtisanism, the practice 
of partisanship; partisan spilit; Pa-rtisanize vz. 
trans., to render partisan ; Pa-rtisa:nly adv., in the 
manner of a partisan; Pa‘rtisa:mry, partisanship. 

1790 in Dallas Amer. Law Rep. 1.319 Violent attacks. to 
gratify *partisaning and temporising resentments. 1890 
Columbus (Ohio Disp. 29 Mar., As long as *partisanism 
continues rampant in the legislature. 1896 /did. 28 Sept., 
Loyal Prohibitionists are neither *partisanized old men, nor 
spoiled children. 1882 Darly News 18 Aug.5/5 The ‘World’, 
which is *partisanly Irish, calls the sentence outrageous. 
1889 Bruce l’Jant. Vegro 67 Whose *partisanry conforms... 
to the seductions of bribery 


Partisan, partizan (pautizén), 5d.2 Also 
6 partyzyne, partesant, partison, 6-7 partezan, 
pertison, 7 partizane, 7-8 pertuisan(e, 8 partui- 
san(e, 9 avch. pertuizan. Oés. from ¢ 1700, till 
revived by Scott and Igth c. antiquaries. [a. 16th c, 
¥, partizane, parti-, parthisane, ad. It. partesana, 


bardisan. 

The origin of the It. word is disputed. Diez associates it 
with fartigiano Partisin', as if the weapon carried by 
partisans; others would identify the first part with OHG. 
parta, barta halberd, leaving the rest of the word un- 
explained. In Fr., popularly corrupted in 15-16th c. to 
pourtisaine, pertuisegne, perlusaine, mod.F. pertuisane, 
as if from fertuis a hole, pertitt’ser to bore pierce. | 

1. A military weapon used (under this name) by 
footmen in the 16th and 1ythc., consisting of a 
long-handled spear, the blade having one or more 
lateral cutting projections, variously shaped, so as 
sometimes to pass into the gisarme and the halberd; 
in some of its forms used also in boar-hunting. 

1556 J. Hevwoop Spider & F. lii.25 Byls, bowes, partisance, 
pikes, x557 Will of W. Oliver (Somerset Ho.), A staffe 
called a Partyzyne, 1573-80 Barer Adv. P 138 A Partison, 
a iaueline to skirmish with, asta velitaris. 1583 Rates of 
Customs Dvj, Partesants or Bore speares vngiit the dosen 
xxvis, viijd. 1596 Lane. & Chesh. Wills IN. 4 A pertison 
and a kadinge staffe. 1604 E. G[rimstone}] D'Acosta’s 
Hist. Judies vt. xxiv. 570 Shewing their swordes, lances, 
pertuisans, and other armes. 1606 SHaxs. Amt. & Cl. n1. vil. 
14, I had as liue haue a Reede that will doe me no sernice, 
as a Partizan I could not heaue, 1625 Marxuam Sozédiers 
Accid. 5 Their weapons..shall be faire Partizans of strong 
and short blades 1688 Carr. J.S. Art of War 40 The Pike 
and Partisan are the onely Arms proper to stop the fury of 
the Cavalry. 1706 Puittirs, Purtisan or /'ertuisan, a 
Weapon like a Halbard, sometimes us’d by Lientenants of 
Foot. 1805 Scorr Las! A/instr. wv. xx, On battlement and 
bartizan Gleam’d axe and spear and partizan. 1855 MorTLey 
Dutch Rep. 1. ix. (1866) 317 /2 Others had the partisans, battle- 
axes, and huge two-handed swords of the previous ceitury. 
1874 Bourett Arms & Arm. viii. 145 The terms fartizan, 
halbente, and gutsarime, denote the same class of weapon, 
which adinitted various modifications. . .In all these examples 
a lance-head and an axe are present. 

b. Used as a leading-staff, and borne as a 


halberd by civic and other guards. 

1611 CotGr., Pertuisane, a Partisan, or leading staffe. 
x667 CHAMBERLAYNE S/. /:ng. 1. (1684) 213 Of the Yeomen 
of the Guard..One half. .bear in their hands..partizans, 
1681 Lond. Gaz. No. 1661/3 His Royal Highness was received 
by the Provost, Magistrates and Council, and by a Band of 
the Young Men of the Town, bearing Gilded Partisans. (1828 
Scott FL AL, Herth viii, They have brouzht two town 
officers with their partizans, to guard their fair persons, 
I suppose. 1860 FairHott Costume 277 One of King 
Charles I.’s yeomen of the guard has been here copied... He 
carries a partisan in his right hand and a sword by his side] 
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PARTITION. 


2. ¢ransf. A soldier or civic guard armed with 
@ partisan, 

1693 Lond, Gaz. No. 2869/2 First marched the City 
Partizanes in new Liveries bare-headed. {1820 Scott Abbe! 
xvili, ‘lhey., were fighting hard, when the provost, with his 
guard of partizans, came in thirdsman, and staved them 
asunder with their halberds, as men part dog and bear.] 

Partisanship (sce Partisan}), [f. Partisan} 
+ -sHip.] ‘Lhe state, condition, or practice of a 
partisan; zealous or blind support of one’s party. 

3831 CartyLe Sart. Res. i, i, Not out of blind sectarian 
parisanship 1867 Freeman Worm. Cong. I. iv. 268 The 
frenzy of religtuus partizanship. 

Partise, obs. pl. of Party. 

+Pa‘rtising, Se. /aw. Obs. Also 6 pairt-. 
[app. corrupt. of OF. parison, -isson, -eisun par- 
lution, separation, departure (:—L. partilidn-em) ; 
the ending being confused with Sc. -%x, -ene, 
-2ng, of vbl. sbs.] Legal parting or separation ; 
formal divorce. Lzbel of partising, bill oi divorce. 

1552 App. Hamiton Caéech. 165 b, Sumtymea man haffand 
di-plesure at his wife wald geue to hir a libel of partising 
and put hir fra him. ¢1568 in H. Campbell Lore lett. 
Mary Q. Scots (1824) App. 47 April..26, the first precept 
for the partising of the Erle of Bothwell and his wyif was 
direct furth from the Commissarys of Edinburgh. a 1578 
Linpvesay (Pitscottie) Choon. Scot. (S.‘V.S.) 11. 217 To 
adwyse of the pairtising of the qucin and my lord buthwell. 

Partisman: sce PARTSMAN. 

Partison, obs. form of PARTISAN 2, 

Partite (pa‘itait), a. [ad. L. fartit-us parted, 
divided. Cf. BreaRrTITE, QUINQUEPARTITE, etc.] 

a. Divided into parts or portions. 

1570 Levins Manip. 151/40 Partyte, partitus, a. x680 
Morven Geogr. Rect., Spain (1685) 170 Spain fell into a 
12-partite division. a 

b. Bot. and Lutom. Divided to the base, or 
nearly so, as a leaf, corolla, or insect’s wing. 

{r753 Cuamsers Cyct, Supp. s.v. Leaf, Quingxepartite 
Leaf, one which is separated into five parts down to the 
very base. ..In the same manner a leaf is said tobe J/fartite, 
etc.) 1760 J. Lee /utrod. Bot. ui. v. (1765) 179 Partite, 
divided; when they are separated down tothe Base. 1826 
Kirpy & Spence Entoimol, \V. 296 Partite (Partita), divided 
tothe base. 1861 Bentiry A/ax. Sot, 232 The corolla may 
be partite, cleft, toothed, or entire. 1880 Garrop & BaxTER 
Alat, Aled 180 The leaves are.. palmate, five-purtite. 

[f. as 


+ Partited, pf/.a. Her. Obs. rare. 
prec. + -ED.] Divided into parts: said of a cross 
used as a bearing, having each arm doubled, or 
tripled (TRIPARTITED). 

1486 Bk. St. Albans, Heraldry cvij, He berith Sable and 
a cros dowble pertitid of Siluer. /did. cvij b, Then hit is 
called a cros dowble partitid floiishid, as here. 

Partition (paui'fon), sé. Also 5-6 per-. [a. 
F. partition (Ovesme, 14th c.), in 12th. particzozz, 
ad. L. partition-em, from partire to Part J 

1. The action of parting or dividing into parts ; 
the fact of being so divided ; division. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. i (Percy Soc.) 5 An ymage.. 
With two fayre handes stretched out along, Unto two hye 
wayes there m particion. 1552 HuLoet, Deutsion or particton 
of a praye or spoyle in warre. 1567 MarLet Gx, Forest 28 
Some. -ioynted or deuided as the Reede: some without any 
such partition. 1571 Diccrs /’antom. u. xiv. Oj, Certayne 
questions for the partition and division of grounde, 1591 
PexcivaLt Sf. Dret., Creéncha, the partition of the haire, 
come diutsio. c1620 A. Hume brit. Tongue a! 16 
Quhen a word fales to be divyded at the end of a lyne, the 
partition must be madeat the end ofa syllab, 1741 MippLEron 
Ciccro xi. 11. 436 The partition of the Empire. x855 Bain 
Senses & Int. 1.1. § 8 (1864) 88 The threefold partition of 
mind into Feeling, Volition, and Intellect. “ae 

b. Division into shares or portions; distribution. 
¢1430 Lype. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 170 Al tho that 
make suche a particioune Amonge theyr subjettis, 1580 
Sipney Ps. xxi. xi, Of my re weedes they do partition 
make. 1653 H. Cocan tr. /ixto's Trav, xxi. 71 He spent 
out of the general booty, before the partitions were made. 
1751 Affect. Narr. of Wager 102 A final Partitiun was this 
Day made of the remaining Flour. 1799 W. ‘looxe View 
Russian Enmp.1. 327 At the first partition of Poland in 1773. 
@ 1832 Mackintosu £'*, War of 1793 Wks. 1846 IIT. 179 We 
cannot..imagine that a greater evil could befall the human 
race than the partition of Europe among the spoilers of 
Poland. 1901 WV. Amer. Rev. Feb. 275 The partition of 
sovereignty between. .the State governments that the people 
created, and the government of the United States. 

e. fig. (CE. 2 Zim. i. 15.) 

1641 J Jackson Zrue Evang. 7.1.7 It is a safe rule in 
the partition of holy Scripture, not to churne the sincere 
milk thereof till butter come. 1684 WiLLarp Mercy Magn. 9 
We may briefly take partition of this parable. - 

2. The action of paiting or separating two or 
more persons or things; the fact or condition of 
being separated ; separation, division. 

1530 Patscr. 165 Sefaraisdx, a particion. 1562 Turser 
Baths 1b, We make no partition betwen y® men and the 
weomen whilse they are in batbing. 1611 Saks. Cyd. i vi. 
38 Can we not Partition make .. Twixt faire, and foule? 
1766 Forpyce Sern. Vag. Wom. (1767) VI. xiii. 233 Every 
wall of partition..it throws down. 1872 Buackte Lays 
Highl. 104 Walls of ancient, harsh partition "J'wixt the 
people, and the crown. i fk 
3. Something that separates (either a material 
structure, or more rarely an immaterial boundary 
or dividing line); ¢sf. that which separates one 
part of a space from another; é.g. a structure 


separating rooms or parts of a room (esf. when of 
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slighter nature than a wall proper); a septum or 
dissepiment in a plant or animal body ; etc. 

1545 Exvot, Dissepimentum, the particion in a wall nutte, 
wberwith tbe kernel! is deuided. 1571 Dicces Pantom. u, 
xv. Ojh, A hedge dyke or other partition runnyng from.. 
the fountayne to themarke espyed. 1617 1n Willis & Clark 
Cambridge (1886) 1. 205 All the particians shall bee maide 
witb good and sufficient groundesills. 1681 Drypenx Ads. 4 
Achit 1 164 Great wits are sure to madness near allied, And 
thin pariitions do their bounds divide. 1687 A. Love. tr. 
Theven- t's Trav. \. 82 The High Altar is divided from the 
rest of the Church by a wooden partition with three doors in it. 
1763 Bickrestrare Love in Villige 56 Did I not overhear your 
scheme. throug: tbe purtition? 13844 Lp. Broucuam A. 
Lunel1. iti, 85 The thin partition that divided his inirth and 
good humour from his anger. 1846 P. Partey’s Ann. VII. 
235 One shaft divided by a brattice or partition intwo. 1878 
Macauister Veritcbr. & (nv. 46 Vhe red organ-pipe coral 
of the Indian Ocean, with its table-like partitions and its 
green polyps. 1892 J. A. Tuomsox Owdt/. Zoul. 138 A number 
of partitions or mesenteries extend from the hudy-wall 
towards this gullet. Some of tbe partitions are ‘complete’. 

4, kach of the parts into which any whole is 
divided, as by boundaries or lines: a portion, part, 
division, section. a. ger. (Formerly applied to the 
divisions of a book or {literary work.) Now rare. 

1s6x T. Norton tr. Calvin's [ust.1. xiii (1634) 56 He.. 
affirmeth, that ihcre be part, and partitions in the essence of 
God, of which every portion is God, 1571 ¢/t/e) Voxophilus, 
The Schole, or partitions of sbooting contayned in ij kes 
written by Roger Ascham. 1608 R. Norton tr. Stezin's 
Disme Div, Vhe Yard, Etl, &c., with his tenne parti.ions 
1621 Burton Anat. Med. 1. un. iv.11651° 36 Of this last. .1 
will speak..in my third Partition. 1727 Pore, etc. Art of 
Sinking 115 Whe vituperative partition will as easily be 
replenished. @1854 ReEp Lect Eng Lit. vii. (1878) 235 
In each partition of our earth's time. 

b. Oue of a number of actual superficial or 
cubic spaces into which an object is divided; a 
compartment; a pane, a pancl; a pocket (of a 
bag) ; an apartment, chamber, room. 

1578 T. N. tr. Cong. WV. /nd. 66 Of a faire and straunge 
workemanshippe inwardes, with many great partitions, some 
full of pottes of honey, and maiz. 1697 Dampier Voy. 11729) 
I. 412 The Hold was divided in many small Partitions. 
1756 Mrs. Brooke Old Ala/d No. 37 (1764) 300 The comple 
was divided into two noble partitions. 1783 Wrs.ey Hs 
(1872) [V. 250 Whe garden before the house was in three 
partitions. 1900 G. Swirt Somerl-y 58 She walked straight 
up to the window, which was divided into three partitions. 

5. Law. A division of real property, esp. of 
lands, between joint-tenants, tenants in common, 
or coparceners, made either by private agreement, 
a judicial decree, or private act of parliament, by 
which their co-tenancy or co-ownership is aliolished 
and their individual interests in the laud are 
separated ; a division into scveralty. 

1474 Rolls of Parlt. V1. 102/1 ‘Vhat the seid Dukes and 
their seid wyfes .may make particion of all the premisses 
and every part therof [the premisses were real estate}. 
isiz det 4 Hen. VIIT, c. 13 Preamble, Particion was made 
be twyne theymeof the sayd Maners. 1696 Puitties (ed. 5) 
s.v., Partition of Lands descended by the Common Law, or 
by Custom among Cobeirs or Parceners. 1741 T. Ropixson 

avelk ud i 7 Yo shew an actual purtition of the Lands. 
1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) II. 521 The third mode of 
voluntary partition is, where the eldest makes the division 
of the lands; in which case she shall choose last. 1845 
Act8 & 9 Vict. c. 106 § 3 A partition and an exchange of 
any tenements or hereditaments, not being copyhold..shall 
also be void at law, untess made by deed. 

6. Logic. Analysis by systematic separation of 
the integrant parts of a thing; enumerauon of parts. 
(Distinguished from dzveszon: see Diviston 6.) 

1 T. Witson Logthe (1580) 15 A manne is diuided into 
bodie and soule, and this kinde of diuidyng is properlie 
called a partition. 1697 tr. Burgersdicius his /.ogic i. v.17 
When Men or Hunan Body is divided into its three Regions 
and Limbs; or the Year into 12 Months...It is a Definition 
of the Integrate, or Mathematical, and is called Partition. 
1725 Watts Logic 1, vi § 8. 1865 Powter Elem. Deduct. 
Logic viii. (1887) 59 As a test of a logical division..the term 
divided niust be predicable of each dividing member.. .In 
this manner it is distinzuisbed from Jurtition of a whole 
into its parts. 1870 JeVoNS Logie xii. 108 Logical division 
must not be confused with pbysical division or Partition. 

7. Math. ta. = Division ga. Os. 

1571 Dicces Pantom. 1. xii. Diijb, Augment by the 
parts, and m.ke particion by 12. 1709-29 V. Manory Syst. 
Math., Arith. 3 Division, or Partition, is the finding of a 
Number which shews.. how often the Number Dividing..is 
contained in tbe Dividend. 

b, Any one of the ways of expressing a number 
as a sum of positive integers (e.g. the partitions of 
4arel+i+i +1, 1 +1+2, 1+ 3, 242). 

1855 Caviey Coll. Math. Papers 11. 235 theading) Re- 
Searches on the Partition of Numbers. 1859 Syi.vusTER 
(titde) Lectures on the Partitions of Numbers, delivered at 
King's College, London. 

8. asus. An arrangement of the several parts of 
@ composition one above another on the same 
Stave or set of staves; a score. Now rare or Obs. 

1597, Mortev /ntrod. Mus. 07 Heré it is set downe in 
partition, because you should the more easilie perceiue the 
conuelance of the parts. 1727-41 CuamBers Cyc/., Parti 
tron, in music, the disposition of the several parts of a song, 
set on the same leaf; so as upon the uppermost ranges of 
lines are found the treble; in another the bacs [etc.]. 1891 
Daily News 24 Oct.5' Here are to be found original 
scores and partitions, MSS. interesting not only to the 
musician but to the collector of autographs. 

9. Her. a. The division of a shield into two 
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parts of different tinctures by one of the dividing | ment of Poland. 1879 Tvter Amer, Lit. xvii, I. 272 The 


lines (see PARTED, Party a@.). ?Oé6s. +b. An 
ordinary which separates or lies between common 
charges ona shield. Obs. ce. Each of the divisions 
or compartments of a parted or quartered shield. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans, Heraldry diij, The first particion 
forsoth is of ij colouris in armys after tbe long way in the 
playne maner, /é/d. dv, The. particion ouerwart is made 
as mony wyse as is the partycion on length. 16x0 GuiLi.im 
Heraldry 1 ii. (1660) 108 Whensoever there is a separation 
of common charges. by reason of the Interposition of some 
. Ordinaries, thei they are not termed Ordinaries, but most 
worthy Partitions. 1725 Coats Dict. Her., Partitions, or 
Compartiments, as the Frenchcall them,as also Quarterings 
of the Escutcheon, according to the Number of Coats that 
are to be on it, are the several Divi-ions made in it, when 
the Arms of several Families are burn altogether by one. 

10. attrib. and Comb., as partilion-batk, -bean, 
-line; Partition treaty, name given to each of 
the two treaties (of 11 Oct. 1698 and 11 Oct. 1700) 
attempting ‘to settle from outside the complex 
question of the Spanish Succession on the death of 
the king, Charles 11° (Lowand Pulling Dee/. Ang. 
flist, 1884, 804). See also PARTITION-WALL. 

1581-90 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 412 A 
particion balke .. of .16. fuote breadthe. 1779-81 JoHNson 
L. P., Prior Wks. 111. 134 The impeachment of those lords 
who had pe:suaded the king to the Partition-treaty. 1796 
Morse A mer. Geoy. 1. 465 The partition I.ne between New 
York and Connecticut as established Dec. 1, 1664. 1838 
Prescott Fert. & /s, (1846) IL. xviit. 165 The removal of 
the partition line was fullowed hy important consequences 
to the Portuguese. 21859 Macautay Hist. Eng. xxiv. (1880) 
II. 633 It was said, when first the terms of the Partition 
‘Treaty were made public... that the Englisb and Dutch 
governnients..were guilty of a violation of plighted faith. 

Partition patii‘jen),v. [f prec. sb.] 

1. ¢rans. To make partition of; to divide into 
parts or portions; to dismember and deal oxd. 

1741 Ricuarvson Pamela (1824) 1. 52 She mentions his 
conceal.ng himself to hear her partitioning out ber clothes, 
1821 A.caminer 420/1 He never sullied his conquests by 
partitioning and dividing the conquered. 1828 D'Israevi 
Chus. 1, 1. vi. 162 We have witnessed, in our own times, 
this political artifice of partitioning a great kingdom. 

b spec. Yo divide (land) unto severalty. 

1880 Muirtifap Gains Dig. 442 The actio familiae erci- 
scundae for partilioning an inheritance. 1883 Law Simes 
Rep. XLIX. 162/2 They claimed .. that the estate should 
be sold in lieu of being partitioned. 

2 To separate by a partition; to divide off 

1832 Ht. Martineau //il/ & Vadley iv. 67 Paul had 
partitioned off half his little room to serve as a workshop. 
1851 Dickens Let/, HII. 131, 1 dream that ] am a carpenter 
and can't partition off the hall, 1884 Bower & Scott De 
Bary's Phaner, 217 ‘The internodes and petioles ., are 
partitioned by diaphragms. 

Partitional, z Now zare. [f. Partition 
$b. + -AL.) Ol, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
a partition. 

1669 First Cent. Hist. Springfield, Mass. (1898) 1. 379 
Tue Towne order says that partitionall ffences betweene 
Lot and Lot sha} be ordered by ye Select men. a@ 1693 
Urguhart's Rudclats i. 1.401 A separating and partitional 
Work. 1764 Graincer Sugar Cane iv. 456 ote, The pods 
5 <contain from tbree 10 five seeds in partitional cells. 

Parti‘tionary, 2. rave. (1. as prec. + -ARY 1,] 
Of or concerned with the partition of lands. 

1897 MaitLann Domesday & Beyond 489 The loss of acres 
due to partitionary arrangements. 

Partitioned (paiJand), A/a. [f. PARTITION 
sb. and v. + -ED.) Ilaving partitions; divided or 


separated by partitions, (Also with of) 

1625 Bacon Ess., Buildings (Arb.) 549, I vnderstand both 
these Sides .. to be vniforme without, though seuerally 
Partitioned within. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick. xxxv, A 
little partitioned-off countins-house. 1866 S. B. James 
Duty & Doctrine (1871) 7 Your special studies, your divided 
and partitioned duties. 1875 eprorD Sailor's Pocket Bk. 
v._ed. 2) 189 Partitioned spaces for their reception. 

Parti‘tioner. [f Partriion uv. +-ER1L] One 
who partitions ; one who divides land. 

1799. S. Turner Anglo-Sax. (1836) IL. 1v. iii. 275 Their first 
occupiers or partitioners transmit them [cultivated lands] to 
their descendants. 1888 Archzol. Rev. Mar. 23 As each 
partitioner might in course of time be represented by a 
group of persons, his heirs, each of these fields might be 
again partitioned into sinaller enclosures. 

Parti'tioning, sé. [f. Paurition sé. and v.] 

1, [t. the sb.} © Work consisting of partitions 
inside a house; material for partitions. 

1663 Gernier Counse/ 80 The selings and Partitionings at 
one shilling two pence a yard. 1703 T. N. City & C. Pur- 
chaser 141 The Carcase, Flooring, Partitioning, Roofing, 
Ceiling-beams. 1811 Se/f'/nstructor 135 Roofing, flooring, 
and partitioning by the principal carpenters. 

2. [i. the vi.) ‘Whe action of the verb Parrition. 
_ 1890 Daily News 8 July 5/1 The most stupendous business 
in territorial partitioning known to history. 

Partitioning, 7//. a. [f. Partition v. + 
-InG 4] That paititions: see the verb. 

1795 Burke Regic. Peace iv. Wks. IX. 35 Revolution has 
not. .taught the three .. partitioning powers .. mocleration. 
1815 Aux. Reg. 110 The former annexations of the three 
partitioning Powers. 

Parti'tionment. [f. Partition v. +-MENT.] 

1. The action vr fact of partitioning; division 
into parts or shares ; separation. 

1864 in Wrsster. 1875 Brvce Holy Ront. Emp. xix. 
(ed. 5) 348 That greatest of public misfortunes, the partition- 


definite partitionment from Virginia of land tbat once be- 
longed to it. . 

2. concr. A partition ; a compartment. 

1851 [. Tavtor Wesley (1852) x05 As to these partitionments 
within which soulless religionists are content to be penfolded, 
he walked over them unconsciously. 

Parti‘tion-wall. A wall forming a partition ; 
esp. a wall diviuing one room or portion of a 
building from another, an internal wall. Also fg. 

1633 G. Hexsert Jemsle, Ch. Milit. 26 But to the Gen- 
tiles he bore crosse and all, Rending with earthquakes tbe 
partition-wall. 1667 S. Primart City & C. Build, 67 Par- 
tition-walls you may have Lathed, Plaistered, and Rendered 
for one shilling a yard. 174z Younc NVé. 7A. 1v.658 Oh when 
will Death This mould ring, old Partition-walt throw down? 
1849 James /Vood.az vii, A partition wall, with a rude door 
in it, crossed the Luilding at about one third of its length. 

Partitive (paiutitiv), 2. and sé. [ad. L. par- 
tiliv-us (perh. through F. pariilif, -ive, 1550 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), f. L. pardit-zs divided: see -1VE.] 

A. aaj. Having the quality or function of 
dividing into parts; characterized by or indicating 
partition. a. sfec.in Gram. Denoting or indicating 
that only a part of a collective whole is considered 
or spoken of: esp. applied to a noun, pronoun, or 
adjective denoting such a part; also to the ‘genitive 
of the divided whole’ (Roby) used with such 
words ( partitive genitive), in Greek, Latin, etc. 
(represented in Eng. by of with the so.: sce Or 
prep. XID). 

1sz0 Wuitinton Vlg. (1527) 5b, The nowne partityue, 
as aliguis, guisguam: & euery nowne set as a nowne parti- 
tyue. 1530 Pasor. Introd. 29 Nownes partityves and dis- 
tributyves as foxt, nu< 1590 Stockwoov Rules Construct. 
33 Sonitime of a noune partitiue or distributive. 1828 in 
Wrester. 1876 8. H. Kenaepv /’d, Sch, Lat. Gram. 1. 
(ed. 4) 417 The Plural Genitive of the Thing Distributed is 
a divisible Whole, and depends on Partitive Words indicat- 
ing that one or more Parts {or no Part) of such Whole are 
taken. 1899 E Anwvt Ielsh Gram. § 380 After the adjec- 
tive Z/azun, ‘full’, what was probably an old Partitive Geni- 
tive, has survived in the dependent noun. 

b. Parlitive judgement in Logic: see quot. 

1895 Funk's Stand. Dict., Partitive judgment, a judgment 
that, under form of a disjunctive, predicates of a genus 
its several species; as ‘Indians are either North-American 
or South-American’. ; 

B. 56. Gram. A partitive word; a word de- 
noting a part of a whole. 

1530 Patscr. 74 Pronownes, unto whiche I joyne, by cause 
of lykenesse in nature, partityves. 1591 Percival. Sf, Dict. 
Ejiv, Partitiues will haue a Genitiue case. 1609 Sir E. 
Hosy Let. to 7. Hliggons) 28 So that Matthewes p.rtatiue, 
and Markes collectiue doe note one thing. 161z Brinstey 
fos. Parts (1669) 133 This order is changed in the oblique 
cases of the Relative 7xé, of Interrogatives, Indefinites, and 
Partitives. 1876 3. H. Kennepv Pud. Sch, Lat. Gram. 
(ed. 4) 418 Partitives sometimes take the Gen. of a Collective 
Noun: ‘Plato totius Gracia: doctissimus fuit ’. 

Partitively, ev. [f. prec. +-1y2.J] In 
a partitive way; in the way of partition or division; 
spec. in Gram. 1n a partitive sense. 

1szo Wuitinton ule. (1527) 5 b, Nownes yt be set parti- 
tyuely be these. 1590 Srockwoop Rules Construct. 46 
Nounes of the comparatiue and the supertatiue degree being 
put partitiuely .. require a genitiue case. a 1828 Ruddi- 
man's Rudiments ied, 2) 99 Partitives, and words placed 
Partitively, Comparatives, Superlatives, Interrogatives, and 
some Numerals, govern the Genitive Plural. 1870 Contemp. 
Rev. XIV. 416 The unperplexed steadiness with which, 
partitively entployed, in hundreds, he carries on a multitude 
of difficult and complicated operations at the same time. 

Partizan: sce Partisan. 

Partless (paitlés), 2. Now rare. 
sb. + -LESS.] 

+1. Having no part or share (of, 2); not sharing 
or participating zz (= L. expers). Obs. 

a 1340 Hampote Psalter v.7 God sall .. make bam partles 
of heuen. 13.. 4. 2. Addit. P. A. 3353 Nowrech I neuer for 
to declyne,, When I am partlez of perlez myne. ¢1374 
Craucer Socthius wv. pr. iil, 93 (Camb. MS.) Who is he pat 
nolde deme bat he that is ryht myhty of good weere parties 
ofthe Meede. 1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) 11.251 Heber... was 
partelesse [21/5] in the confusion of the langage of 
theyme. 1515 Barctav “cloges ii, It were a great wonder 
among the women all, If none were partles of luste venerall. 
1570 Levins Mautp. 91/11 Partlesse, exfers. 

2. Destitule ol parts or talents (sce Part sé. 12). 

1603 J. Davies Alicrocosne. (1878) 72/2 For Men of woorth 
(say tbey) with parts indow'd The tymes doe not respect, 
nor wil relive, But wholly vnto partlesse Spirits giue. 

3. Having no parts; indivisible. 

a 1696 ScarsurcH Euctid (1705) 4 As indivisible and parte 
less as a point. 1766 G. Canninc Anti-Lucretius 1. 273 
How much more easily, and surely, breeds Our Ether 
Motion, than your partless Seeds. 


Partlet! (pa-stlet). Forms: 4-5 Pertelot(e, 
5 Pertilot(e, 7- Partlet. [a. OF. Fertelote, a 
female proper name.] <A word used as the proper 
name of any hen, often Dame Fartlet; also applied, 


like ‘hen’, to a woman. 

€1386 Cuaucer Wun’s Pr. T. 50 Seuene hennes .. Of 
whiche the faireste bewed on hire throte Was cleped faire 
damoysele Pertclote, 1481 Caxton Keynard (Arb.) 31 
Chantecler the cock, pertelot wytb alle tbeyr children. 1513 
Douuras Eneis xu. Prol.159 Phebus red fowle.. Hys wifis, 
Toppa and Pertelok, hym by. 1607 W. Yoncr Diary 
11 June (Camden) 14, I saw a partlet slain therewith [by a 
thunder shower]. 1611 Suaxs. [Vint. 7. un. in. 75 Thou 
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dotard, thou art woman-tyr’d: vnroosted By thy dame 
Partlet heere. 1746 H. Watrore Let. to G. Alontagu 
22 May, The partlets have not laid since I went. a1 

Hoon Yale of Trumpet xiii, Like the call of Partlett to 
gather her young. 1885 Punch 13 June (4o07ward Boy), Do 
ou think an old Partlet who’s taken to preaching Is like to 


heard 

Partlet 2. Ods.exc. //’st, Forms: 6-7 parte- 
let, 6-8 partlet, (6 -lett(e, pertelet). [app. a 
corrmmpted form of pafelet, PATLET.] An article of 
appatel worn about the neck and upper part of the 
chest, chiefly by women: orig. a neckerchief of 
linen or the like; a collar or ruff; also, a kind of 
habit-shirt. 

1519 //arl. ATS. 2284 lf. 42b, x yerdes of russet satten 
for a Jaquet & a partelet for the kinges grace. 1526 Lane. 
Wills 1.13 To Emme my dougliter inyne other bonett and 
a partlett. 1§26 TinpaLe Ac¢és xix. 12 From his body were 
brought unto the sicke napkyns and partlettes. 1528 — 
Obed. Chr. Man Wks. (1573) 131 Paul sent his pertelet or 
jerkyn to the sicke, and healed them also. 1580 HoLLysanp 
Treas. Fr. Tong, Vn collet, ou gorgias de quoy les femies 
couvrent leurs poictrines, a partlet. @1586 SIoNEY Arcadia 
uu. (1629) 274 Parthenia .. tearing off her linnen sleeves and 
partlet to serve about his wounds. 1617 Cottins Def Bp, 
L£ly u, ix. 364 To see Lazarus come forth bound about with 
his partlets. 1658 Prutwps, Paert/et, a word used in some 
old Statutes, signifying the loose collar of a dublet to be set 
on or taken off by it self without the bodies, also a womans 
neckercheif. 1786 CumBERLAND Odserver ELI. No. 65. 44 A 
close-bellied doublet coming down with a peake behind as 
far as the crupper, and cut off before by the brea~tbone 
like a partlet or neckercher. [1834 Pirancut Brit. Costume 
245. 1843 Lytron Last Bar. t. iv, She turned aside, and 
took off the partelet of lawn.] 

attrib or Comb, 1597-8 Br, Hatt Saé.iv. vi.g Tyr'd with 
pinned ruffs, and fans, and partlet strips. 1641 Déad. 
Rattle-h. & Kound-h.8 Let Lawn-sleeves serve instead of 
Buffe, A id for your Arms your partled ruffe. 

+ Partlike, adv. Sc. Obs. rare. [f. Part sd. 
+ Like.] Proportionally. 

1538 Aderdeen Regr. XVI. (Jam.), And suld haff pait 
thair part partlyk and he had tynt. /éé¢., Yhair part 
partlyk of thre crovnis. did. XV, Partlyik. 

+ Partlings, adv. Sc. Obs. rare. [f. Parr sd. 
+ -/tngs. see -LING %,] = PARTLY. 

1578-9 Reg. Privy Council Scot, Ser. 1. 11. 78 Partlingis 
according to thuir naturall ewill inclinatioun, 

Partly (pautli), adv. [f. Parc sb. + -Lty 2.) 
1. Witn respect to a part; in part; in some 
measure or degree: not wholly. (Usually repeated 
in reference to each of the parts considered.) 

1523 SKELTON Gard, Laurel 1054 Partly by your councell, 
.. Was my fresshecoronell. 1563SHUTE 47chit, Bij, Partelye 
for their beautye,..partelye for their fortitude and strength. 
1570 Levins A/anip. 101/5,6 Partly redde, rubicundus. 
Partly fayre, pudchrellus. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 
78 The Curdi, that were Participles or Mungrels in Religion, 
professing partly Christ, partly Mahumet. 1712 Apvison 
Sect. No. 269 ® 12 Hearing the Knight’s Reflexions, which 
were partly private, and partly political. 1873 Act 36 & 37 
Vict. c. 85 §8 Every such agreement shall be in writing or 
in print, or partly in writing and partly in print. ; 

b. Usually hyphened to a patticipial adjective 
when preceding its substantive. 

1888 J. Payn Alyst. Alivbrtdge xxiv, A partly-heard con- 
versation. 189x ‘I’. Harpy Yess lvi. (1900) 137/2 Within the 
partly-closed door. 1898 IVestm. Gaz. 18 July 8/1 Tbe 
whole of the partly-paid shares of the new company. 

+2. Partly-coloured, parti-coloured. Oéds. 

rs8z2 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) 430 
Scottyshe cappes partelie colored. 

Partly, obs. form of PERTLY. 

+ Partment. Sc. Obs. In 7 pairtment. [f. 
Part v. + -MENT.] Departnre. 

1663 T. Maxoowett Ze¢. in J. Russell //aigs x. (1881) 276 
To express what grief your motber dotb sustain since your 
pairtment from hence. 

Partner (pa‘stna1), sé. Forms: 3-8 partener, 
(4 parteneer, parthenare, -ere, 4-5 partenere, 
pertener, -yner(e, 4-6 partenar, -iner, -yner(e, 
5 partoner, perteynor, 5-6 pertiner, -eyner, 
6 parteiner, -eyner, -inar, 7 Sc. pairtenar), 6- 
partner. [In rathc. partener, app. an alteration 
of PaRcENEX under the influence of Parr sd, 

In the earliest examples it appears as a variant MS. reading 
of parcener; it has been suggested that, in some cases at 
least, this was due to a scribal confusion of ¢ and ¢; but, as 
parcener was in 14the. very commonly written Jarsener, it 
is evident that such a scribal error could not have been per- 
petuated but for sense-association with Javé.] 

1, One who has a share or part with another or 
others; one who is associated with another or 
others in the enjoyment or possession of anything ; 
a partaker, sharcr. (Before 1600 of much wider 
application than now.) Const. wth, rarely of 
(a person) ; of, iz, + fo (a thing). 

1297 R. Giouc. Chron. (Rolls) 6313 Ich as pi parciner 
(% 7% partiner, -yner(c] half engelond mid pe. #1340 Ham. 
ror #salter x. 8 In be whilk all rightwismen ere parcenel 
(AZS. S. partiner}. ¢ 1340 — Prose Tr. 15 Pe flesche is perty- 
nere of be payne. ¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxi. (Clement) 808 
God has [send] me til 3ow here of 3.ure crone to be parthe- 
nere, 1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) I. 87 At pe laste bey 
were partyners wip the Romayns, and deled lordschipe wie 
lem. 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 15 He shal be 
partenar to the I[gnoraunse of froward folke. 1480 in 10¢/ 
Rep. Hist, USS. Comm, App. v. 316 He.. shall desire and 
require his partener, to whom half the gutter appartained, 
to repaire and amende his half of the same. 1567 Sir N 
Turocmorion Let. to Leicester in Robertson //ist. Scot. 
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(1759) II. App. 47 It may please your lordship to make my 
lord Stuard partner of this letter. cx585 CartwricHt in 
R. Browne Azsw, C. 95 Parteners of impietie. 1590 Spenser 
i. Q. iv. 24 A groome of base degree, Which of my 
love was partener Paramoure. 1617 Moryson /#i2. 1, 43 He 
intreated a gentleman of aesiacd to admit me partner of 
his bed, 1718 Rowe tr. Lucaz i. 174 No Faith, no ‘Trust, no 
Friendship, shall be known Among the jealous Partners of 
a Throne. 1840 THtrtwatt Greece WII. lvi. 13x Acknow- 

ledged as partner of Arridzeus Philip in the empire. 1870 
Freeman .\orm, Cong. 1. App. 716 A wife worthy to be the 
partner of his Empire. 

+b. With the notion of participation with others 
weakened or lost: One who has a part or share in 
something, a partaker. Ods. 

c1z90 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 380/126 Blessede eov for bat 3¢ 
scholden of heouene beo parteners. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P, R.rt.ii.(Add. MS.), Aungel is. . partiner of immortalite. 
1535 Fisuer Ways Perf, Relig. Wks. (1876) 382 You shall 
be partener to the more plentuous aboundance of his loue. 

2. One who is associated in any fuuction, act, or 
course of action; one who takes part with another 
or others in doing something; an associate, col- 
league (sometimes merely = companion). Formerly 
cften in reference to evil deeds: An accomplice. 
Now rare, exc. in specific senses: see 3. 

a1325 Prose Psalter x.7 (xi. 6} Pe gost of tempestes ys 
partener [z.7, parcener] of her wyckednesse. 13.. Cursor 
AL 26677 (Cott.) Bot pai be samen partenar sekand til an 
sakful dede. ¢1386 CHaucer /’ars. 7. p 894 Vhey bat eggen 
or consenten to the synne been parteners of the synne. 
€ 1430 Sy Gener, (Roxb.) 9724 ‘Think wel,.. How that ye ar 
partenere Of that we haue doon to king Aufris. 1503-4 
sict 19 Hen. VIL, c. 34 § 2 The seid Erle was not prevy 
nor partener to the offens of his seid sonne. 1602 Marston 
Antonio's Kev, Vv. i, The Florence Prince .. Is made a part- 
her in conspiracie. 16xx Bisse Prov. xxix. 24 Who so is 
partner with a thiefe hateth his owne soule. 1660 MarveLt 
Corr, Wks. 1372-5 IL. 29, I suppose tbis day my good part- 
ner Mr. Ramsden will arrive at Hull. 1875 Jowett /’%ato 
(ed. 2) I. 99 Laches and I are partners in the argument. 

+b. One who takes part in some action, Odés. 

1533 More Rich, L/] Whs. (1557) 64/1 He wyth other 
pertiners of that counsayle, drew aboute the duke. c 1565 
Norton (¢t/e) A Warning agaynst the dangerous practises 
of Papistes, and specially the parteners of the late Rebellion. 

3. spec. a. Comm. One who is associated with 
another or others in the carrying on of some 
business, the expenses, profits, and losses of which 
he proportionately shares, 

See (or dormant) partucr, a partner who has capital 
in a business and shares in its profits without taking any 
part inthe management. Predominant partner: see Pre- 
DOMINANT. 

1523 Act 14 § 15 Hen. VITI, c. 4 § 1 (2) They occupie here 
..not onely for tbem selfe, but also colourably for other 
straungers, their frendes, and partiners. 1534 ‘TinpaLe Luke 
v. 10 Tames and Tabara ite were parteners [1526 parte- 
takers] with Simon, 1613 Compt bk. D. Wedderburne 
(Sc. Hist. Soc.) 240 ‘lua punscheounis Wyne perteining to 
Walter Kynnereis & pairtenaris. 1€60 F. Brooke Le Blanc's 
Trav. 4 Which losse broak my fathers partner, Robert 
Pontoine. 18x17 Setwyn Law Aisi Prius (ed. 4) Ll. 1055 
How far the Acts of one Partner are binding on his Co- 
partners, 1828 WessTERS. v. Dormant, Dormant partner, 
In cominerce and manufactories, a partner who takes no 
share in the active business of a company or partnership... 
He is called also sleeping partner. 1833 Ht. Martinrau 
Berkeley the Banker 1.\. 18 In Scotland, there are a great 
many partners in a bank, which makes it very secure. 1870 
Lowe et Study Wind, 196 He has been the sleeping partner 
who has supplied a great part of their capital. 1891 Dasdy 
News 30 Sept. 7/1 On attaining his majority he was elected 
partner in the firm, of which at the present moment he ts 
sole partner. X : 

b. One associated in marriage, a sponse; more 


frequently applied to the wife. 

1749 SMOLLETT Regicide 11. vii, What means the gentle 
partner of my heart? 1816 Soutuey Poet's /'idgr. 1. 1. viit, 
So forth | set.. And took the partner of my life with me. 
1879 Farrar St. Paud Il. 69 The believing wife or husband 
might win to tbe faith tbe unbelieving partner. 

@. One’s companion in a dance. 

1613 Suaxs. Hen, VIL/, t. iv. 104 Lead in your Ladies 
eu'ry one: Sweet Partner, I must not yet forsake you. 1712 
STEELE Sfect. No. 515 ?3, I at first Entrance declared him 
my Partner if I danced at all. 1837 Dickens Pickw. vi, 
Isabella Wardle and Mr. Trundle ‘ went partners’. 

d. In various games, e.g. whist, tennis, etc.: 
A player associated on the same side with another. 

1680 Cotton Compl. Gamester x. 84 Ii he can have some 
petty glimpse of his Partners hand. 1778 C. Jones //oy'/e's 
Games Impr. 60 It appears to you that your Partner has tlic 
last ‘rump, 1870 A/od. Hoyle 1 \Hhish), The players are 
divided into a couple of groups, each group being partners, 
and therefore winning or losing together. Partners sit 
opposite each other. 1875 J. D. Heatu Croguet Player 49 
He never thinks of his partner at all, but places himself in 
front of his own hoop! : 

+4. One who is on the side (of any one); a 


partisan. Oés. 

1388 Wvceiir fos. iv.17 Effraym is hee [1382 par- 
cener] of idols, leeue thou him. 1395 Purvey Aemonstr. 
(185158, I am parteneer [1382 WycLir /’s, cxvill. 63 par- 
cener} of alle that dreden thee. 

5. Naut. (in pl.) A framework of timber fitted 
round any hole or scuttle in a ship's deck, through 
which a mast, capstan, pump, etc. passes, and 
serving to strengthen the deck and to relieve strain. 

a1608 Six F. Vere Comm. (1657) 48 My main mast 
being in the partners rent to the very spindell. 1727 A, 
Hamiton Mew Ace. E. Ind. UW. 1. 219 Our Main mast 
breaking in the Parteners of the Upper-deck, disabled both 
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our Pumps. 1869 Sir E. Reep Shipbuild. xv. 273 In-some 
ships the partner-plates have been cut away in order to 
allow corner cbocks of the wood partners to pass down 
through in one length. 1874 Titearte Maval Archit. 47 
The mast holes of a ship with wood beams are framed with 
a series of carlings termed fore and aft partners, cross part- 
ners, and angle chocks. 

G. attreb.: furmeily quasi-ad7. = associated. 

1639 Futter Holy War wv. x. (1840) 195 This great over- 
throw, to omit less partner causes, is chiefly imputed to the 
Templars .. breaking the truce with the sultan of Babylon. 
1647 Trare Comm: Heb. i.6 Vhe manhood. hath a partner- 
agency.. in the work of redemption and mediation, 1902 
Daily Chron. 5 Aug. 3/2 He calls thein [Colonies] raiher 
happily ‘ Partner-States ‘. 

Partner (pa‘inai), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. ¢vans. To make a partner, to join or associate. 

1611 SHaks. Cyd, 1, vi. 121 A Lady, So faire,..to be part. 
ner’d With Tomboyes. 1819 Biackw lag. V. 592 A re- 
spectable accompaniment of lads and ‘lasses free’; with 
whoni it is time to partner ourselves on the green. 1898 
Times 10 June 11/4 Harry Vardon, who was partnered with 
Bob Simpson, ¢ 

2. ‘lo Le or act as the partner of; to associate 
oneself with as a partner. 

1882 Daily Tel. 24 June, The Colonials bad scored tg2 for 
the loss of four wickets,..on resuming Bonnor partnered 
Giffen. 1890 Daily News 16 July 3/6 Prince George, part- 
nered by one of his officers, proved himself a most skilful 
pase attennis. 1894 V. B. Daily Mail 4 Sept. 3 Golf... The 

ight Hon. A. J. Balfour..had a couple of rounds, partner. 
ing Mr. A. M. Ross against Mr. R. M. Harvey and Mr. 
Ben Sayers. ‘ 

Pa‘rtnerless, a. [-LEss.] Without a partner. 

1852 Miss Yonce 7%wo Guard, xiii. (1861) 241 That rosy 
tall boy standing partnerless, 1869 Lapy Barker Station 
Life N, Zealand vi_ (1874) 37 Some of the pretty and part- 
nerless groups of a London ball-room. 

Partnership (paumoaijfip). [See -suip.] 

1. ‘Ihe fact or condition of being a partner; 


association or participation. 

1576 Fieminc Panopl. Epist. 23 Shee .. might runne the 
race of her age in his pleasaunt partenership. 174x MippLEToN 
Cicero U1. vii, 146, I have fuithfully performed to him.. 
every duty which our partnership in office..required. 1769 

3IBLE 2 Aiugs xv. < marg, This is the 271h year of Jero- 
boam’s Partnership in the kingdom with his Father. x 
Freeman Worm. Cong. (ed. 3) 1. App. 786 A scandal which 
charged Emma herself with a partnership in the deed. 

2. Comm. An association of two or more persons 
for the carrying on of a business, of which they 


share the expenses, profit, and loss. 
a1joo L’Estrance (f.), A necessary rule in alliances, 
partnerships, and all manner of civil dealings. 1801 Mar. 
EpcewortH /rish Bulls xiv. 276 His brother took him into 
partnersbip. 1849 Freese Comin. Class-bk. 117 An entry to 
the debit or credit of each Partner, in the proportions agreed 
upon in the articles of Partnership. 186x Dickens Zeé¢. 
(1880) II. 145 He has been for some time seeking a partner- 
ship in business. d 
b. The persons collectively composing such a 


business association. 

1802-12 Bentuam Kation. Fudic. Evid, (1827) 1V. 74 The 
rate at wi.ich business is done, when the partnership are 
ashamed or afraid to put it off any longer. 1813 Mar. 
Epcewortu /’atron. (1833) If. xxi. 20 He had .. obtained 
the partnership's permission to go over to the Dutch mer- 
chants. 

3. Avith. The rule or method for the calculation 
of a partner’s share of gain or loss in proportion 
to his share of the capital or other determining 
conditions ; = FELLOWSHIP 9. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Partnership, a Rule in 
Arithmetick; the same with the Rede of Fellowship, which 
see, 1859 Barn. Smitu Arrth. § Algebra (ed.6) 508 Fellow- 
ship or Partnership. 

4. attrib. 

1770 Foote Lame Lover 1. Wks. 1799 LH. 70 The charge 
must be made for partnership-profit. 1817 W. Setwys Law: 
Nis Prius (ed. 4) 1. 1058 A general partnership agreement 
..Uunder seal, 1818 Jas. Mitt Brit. /udia \t v. v. 487 The 
sort of partnership sovereignty, which the Nabob and the 
Company had established in the Carnatic. 

+ Pa rtnit, -nyt. Obs. rare. [app. f. Parr sd. 
3 + Nir.] The pubic louse or Ck. B-LOUSE, 

1530 PatsGr. 252/1 Partnyt that bredeth under ones arine, 
morthon, 1547 Satespury Welsh Dict., Krankleuen, a 
partnyt. 

Parton, Partoner: see PArTan, PARTNER. 

Partoriche, obs. form of PARTRIDGE. 


Part-ow:ner. [f. Parr sd. B. c + Owner: 
= owner in part.] One who owns something in 
common with another or others; each of two or 


more joint-owners or tenants in common. 

1562 Act 5 Eliz c. 5 §8 Bottoms whereof.. Strangers born 
then be Owners, Sbipmasters or Part-owners. ¢1677in Marvell 
Growth Popery (1678) 62 The Fohn and Elizabeth, English 
built, Thomas Rising, Master and part-Owner. 1817 W. 
Seuwyn Law A’tsi Prius ved. 4) IL. 1273 If one of two part- 
owners of a chattel sue alone for a tort, and the defendant 
do not plead in abatement, the other part-owner may after- 
wards sue alone. 1884 Sir W. B. Bretr in Law Kef, 16 
Queen’s Bench Div. 65 A part-owner might be compelled to 
incur expense against his will. 

Partridge (pa‘atridg). Forms: see below. 
[ME. pertrech, partrich: cf. OF. perdris, pertriz 
(mod. F. perdrix), alteration of perdiz (= Pr. per- 
ditz, Sp. perdis, It. + perdice (Florio), now fer- 
nice) :—L. perdix, perdic-em, a, Gr. wépbif, mépbix-a 
(the Greek) partridge. 


The change of orig, fend: to Acvt- is occasional also in OF. 
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(pertris, petris, pertrisel, pertriset, Godef.); the further 
change to part- is as in clerk, heart, and also occurs in 
OF pardix; tbat of -ich, -ttch, to -tdee is as in cnowleche, 
knowledge, etc. The change of periix to perdrix (perh. 
from a mixture of Jerdis and *fedris, petrzs) occurred in 
French, the second y being present in Eng. from the first. 
Bul no explanation has been found of the representation of 
the Fr. -rtz, -rts, hy Eng. -rvi.4, nor of the nutable fact that 
this became -ri# in northern Eng,, like the final element in 
hevenriche, hevenrik, kingriche, kingrik, ec.) : 

A. Forms. (The collective £/. is often like séng.) 

a. a. 3-8 (9 dial.) partrich, 4-6 -riche, 5 
-eriche, -oriche, (parthyryd), 5-6 partrych(e, 
-rieche, -rytche, -reche ; pardriche, -dryche ; 
6- partridge, (6 -rydge, -rege, -yrege, -erige, 7 
-rig2, -ridg, -rage). 8. 4-6 pertrich(e, -ry(t)che, 
5 -erych, 6-rige. y. dia/. 6-9 patrich, 7-9 
-ridg3. 

cx1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 431/316 A jong partrich he bar on 
his hoid. 1386 Cuavcer Prof. 349 A fat partrich [v. rr. 
partrych, perterych, partriche} ¢1400 Waster of Game 
(MS. Digby 282: xvi. 73/15 Of pe parteriche and be quayle. 
Lbid. 73/17 A goode yoshauke..for be pertriche. 31422 tr. 
Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 245 Pardriches, culueres. 14.. 
Metr. Voc. ia Wr.-Wilcker 625/2 Perdix [glossed] parthyryd. 
1432-50 tr. Aliyden (Rolls) I. 339 Partricche and fesaunte, 
pyes, ny3tezales. ¢ 1440 in Househ. Ord. (1790) 452 Rosted 

jons, egretys, partoriches. c1440 Pronuip. Parv. 395/1 
Pearych:, byrd, Jerdix. 1526 SKeLTON Afagnyf. 484 A 
plummed partrydge all redy to flye. 1530 Patscr. 164 
Pardris, a partrytche. /éfd. 253/2 Pertrytche a byrde, 
pardris. 1542 Upatt Erasur, Apoph. To Rdr. 3b, One y'! 
seruetb bis stomake with a Pertrige. @xgso in Ellis Orig. 
Lett, Ser. ui. 111, 71, I sende yowe by this bringer half a 
dos-en partterigs...1 sende owte my hawke this day to kyll 
yowe parterieelbr superon Monday. 1550 J. Coxe Eng. 4 /r. 
Heralds iii. (1877) 57 Pardryche, quayles, ..and other wylde 
fowle. 1578 CooreR Thesaurus, Cacaéo, .,to call like a 
patrich. 3579 E. K. Gloss Speuser's Sheps. Caf. Apr. 118 
A Couey of Partridge. 3585 T. Wasmincrton tr. Vicholay's 
Voy. it. v. 24b, xij. couple of quick partriges. 1616 B. Jonson 
Forest ii. 29 Whe painted Partrich lyesin every field. 21674 
CrarenDon Hist. Reb. xiv. § 76 (1704) 404 To see a Dog 
set patridge. 1892 Hewetr Peas. Sf. 12 (E. D. D.) Zo 
plump’s a pattridge. 

b. worth. Eng. and Sc. a. 4-6 partryk, (4-5 
-Tyke, 5 -rike),4, 9 -rick. 8. 4-6 pertrik, (4-5 
-ryke, 4-6 -rike, 5-6 -ryk, -rycke, 6 -rok, 6-7 
-Tick, 6-9 pairtrick, 8 peartrick). +y. 8-9 pait- 
rick, patrick. 9 paitric, pastrick. 

13. £.£ Altit. P.B. 57 My polyle pat is penne-fed & 
partrykes bube. 1375 Sc. Leg, Saints v. (Fotannes) 457 
A fule..quhilk we ane partryk cal. 1388 Durham Acc. 
Rolls :Surtees) 47 In v pertrikis..emptis. 1408 /did. 53, 
xv pertrykes. cxr42§ Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 640/4x lic perdi x, 
«-pertrycke. 1438 B4. Alexander Grt, (Bann. Cl) 14 Spar- 
halk, Pertrik, or Quailze. 1609 Skene Keg. AMay., Pecun. 
Crimes 139h, Pertricks, Plovers, Black-cocks. 1728 Ramsay 
Lure 12 Peartricks, teals, moor-powts, and plivers, 1784 
Burns Ef. to J. Rankine vii, 1..brought a paitrick to the 
grun’, 1807 ‘Tannani.e Poets (x817) 229 +E. D. D.) ‘The 
pairtrick sung his e’ening note. 3324 Nlactaccart Galloord. 
Eucyct. (1876) 176 Wha had..shot a paitric or hare. 1838 
Hocc Sades \1866) 63 Shooting moor-vocks, an’ paetricks. 

B. sisnification. 

1. The name of certain well-known game-birds; 
specifically the British and Central European species 
Perdix cinerea, also called distinctively Common 
or Grey Partridge. More widely, used to include 
all species of the genus /erdix, and some al.ied 
genera: see 2. 

¢ 3290, elc, [see A.aand b]. 1382 Wvcur Jer. xvii 11 The 
partri_h nurshede that she bar not. 1447 Bokenusam Seyntys 
(Roxh.) 48 Lyche to lyche evere doth applie As scheep to 
scheep and man tou man Pertryche to pertryche and swan to 
swan, 1513 4k. Keruyngein Babees Bk. 275 Wynge that 
partryche. cxsgz Martowe Jew of Malta iv. iv, Hee 
hides and buries 11 vp, as Partridges doe their egges, vnder 
theearth, 161 Bist 1 Sam. xxvi. 20 The king of Israel 
is come out to $-eke a flea, as when one doeth hunt a pari- 
ridge in the mountaines. 1629 Symmer Spir, Josie 1. iv. 14 
The Partrilges of Paphlagonia have two hearts. 1774 
Gotpsm. Vat. Hist. (1776) V. 206 Vhe partridge is now too 
common in France to be considered as a delicacy. 3844 
Dickens Jfart. Chuz. xxv, Plump as any partridge was 
each Miss Mould. : 

b. In Brittsh Colonics and U.S., popularly 
applied to several birds of the 7e¢raonidz or Grouse 
Family and Phasiantde or Pheasant Family, esp. 
in New England, the Ruffed Grouse (Sonasa or 
Tetrao umbellus), in Pennsylvania, etc. the Virgi- 
nian Quail, Colin, or Bob-white (Oryx virgini- 
anus): see also 2. 

By some earlier naturalists extended to include the Tina- 
mous of S. Ainerica (ferdizes of Spanish and Portuguese). 

16% Relat. Ld. Baltimore's Plant. (1865) 16 Euery day 
they are abroad after squirrells, partridees, turkies, decre, 
and the like game. 1637 ‘I’. Morton New Ene. Canaan 
(1883) 194 Partridges there are, much like our Pariridges of 

England. 1808 Pike Sources Mississ. (1810) 73 My Indians 
killed fifteen partridges, some nearly black, .. called the 
Savanna partridge, x A. Henry Trav. 53 ‘The neigh- 
bouring woods ahounded in partridges, and hares, [Vote] 
The birds, here intended, are red grouse. a@1813 A. 
Witson Amer. Orasth, (1832) 11. 230 ‘The food of the Par- 
tridge [Ortyx utrgiutanus} consists of grain, seeds, insects, 
and berries. 1840 enuy Cycl. XVII. 440/1 This, the 
Quail of the inhabitants of New England, the /'artridge 
of the Pennsylvanians, has the hill black, 1849 BRvANT 
Old Man's Counsel v, The grouse, that wears A_sable 
tuff around his mottled neck; Partridge they call him by 
our northern streams, And pheasant by the Delaware. 1854 
Tuoreau Walden xii. (1863) 243 In June the partridge 
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(Tetrao umbellus)..\ed her hrood past my windows. 1894 
Newton Uict. Birds 696 By English colonists the name 
Partridge has been very loosely applied, and especially so 
in North America. There is sometimes a difficulty at first to 
know whether the Ruffed Grouse (Sonasa smédetins} or the 
Virginian Colin (Ortyx uirginianus) is intended. 1895 /bicd. 
964 Buffon and his successors saw that the ‘l'inamous, though 
passing among the European colonists of South America as 
‘Partridges’, could not be associated with tbose birds, 

c. The bird, or its flesh, as used for eating. 

313.. Coer ite L. 3526 There is no flesck so Doryssaunt, ., 
Partrick, plover, heroun, ne swan. ?¢ 3475 Sqr. lowe Degre 
318 With deynty meates that were dere, With partryche, 
pecoke, and p.overe. 1584 CoGan Haven Health clix, Par- 
trich of all fuules is most soonest digested. 3735 S. SEWALL 
Diary 19 Sept., Din’d with Fry’d Lamb and Partridge. 

2. Ornith. \Nith defining words, applied to 
particular species of the genus Perdtx, or of the 
sub-families Perdicine, Odontophorine, and Cacca- 
binee, of family Phasianide, also to some species 
of Zetraonide, all of Order Galline ; in S. Africa, 
to some of Order Pterocletes (Sand-grouse). The 
following are the chief species : 

African or Barbary P., of N. Africa, Caccabrs petrosa; 
Bamboo P., of Nort China, Bamdbusicola thorucica ; 
Bearded P., of E. Siberia, Perdix barbata; Black- 
headed P., of Arabis and Abyssinia, Caccadis melano- 
cephalus; Bonham's P,, of W. Asia, Ammoperdix bon- 
kami; Buff breasted P., of W. Africa, Pérrlopachys 
ventralis; Calitornia P. (or Quail), Callipeplacaliforuica; 
Capoeira P., of Brazil, Odontophorus dentatus; Chukar 
P., of India, Caccadis Chukar; French P. = Acd-legged P.; 
Gambel’s P., of California, Callip~epla Gambelit; Greek: 
P., of Southern Europe (the original Gr.-L. wepoct, perctix), 
Caceabis saxatilis; Grey P. (a), the Common P. (sense 1): 
(4) the Indian genus Ortygornis; Guiana P., of S. America, 
Odoutophorus guianensis; Hey’s P., of Arabia, Asmo- 
perdix Jteyi; Hill-P., the genus Galloperaix, esp. G. 
lunulatus of Ind.a; Himalayan P. = Snow P.; ode. 
son's P., of Bhutan, Perdix hodgsouie; Massena P., 
of New Mexico, Caltipcpla montezume; Mountain or 
Plumed P., of California, Orcortyx pictus; Namaqua P., 
of S. Africa (Sand-grouse), Pterocles namagua; Painted 
P. (or Francolin), of 5. Africa, Francolinus pictus; Red- 
legged P., of Europe, Caccabis rufa; Rock P., a synonyin 
of Greek P. and Barbary P.; Sanguine P., of China, 
Geoffroy's Blood-Pheasant, /thagiuts geoffroy:: Snow P., 
ae nivicola; also Vetraogallus [/1n alayensis; Spruce 
Central America, Dendrosty.x leucophrys. 

Also, Night Partridge, a name locally given in U.S. to 
the American woodcock, /Ailokela minor tWebster, 3890). 

1894 Newton Dret. litrds 696 The French Partridge has 
several congeners, all with red legs. .. In Africa north of the 
Atlas there isthe *Barbary Partridge. 3613 CotoGr.,/ erdrtx 
gaille..the great browne-hodied, and red-legd Partridge, 
the *French Partridge. 1894 Newton Dict. Birds 695 The 
common Red-legged Partridge of Europe, generally called 
the French Pariridge, ..was introduced into England to- 
ward the end of the eighteentb century. 1884-5 Stand. 
Nat. [1ist. (3886) 1V. 204 A genus of *gray partridges, styled 
Ortyzornis, ..is found in India and Ceylov, 1894 Newron 
D.ct. B.rds 692 note. In India the name Grey Partridge is 
used for Ortygornis ponticertanus, which is perhaps a 
Francolin. 1753 Cuameers Cycl. Supp. s.v., */udiau 
Partridge, the name given hy the Span.ards to a bird of 
the West Indies, of which there are three or four species; 
all which, Nieremberg says. are properly of the partridge 
kind. 1850 KR. G. Cusminc Munter's Life S Afr. cd. 2) 
I. 16: ‘The *Namaqua partridges.. every morning and 
evening visit the vleys ane teeaitains in large coveys for the 
purpose of drinking. . By watching the flight of these | irds 
mornings and evenings 1 have discovered the founlains in 
the desert. xr6rr Cotcr., Perurix rouge..the great *red- 
legd Partridge. 1678 Ray I illughéy's Ornith. 167 The 
Red-leg'd Partridge, Perdix ruffa Aldrov. called in Italy 
Coturnice and Coturno, 1753 Cnamares Cyct. Supp. s.v., 
Red-legged Partridge . is not found in Engiand, but is 
sometimes shot in the islands of Guernsey and Jersey. 
1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 443/2 The *>anguine Partridge. may 
be considered as uniting the Partridges with the Pheasants 
and the Polyflectrons, 1894 Newton Dict. /-irds 696 The 
group of birds known as Francolins and *Snow-partridyes 
are generally furnished with strong hut blunt spurs, .. the 
genus Lerwa conlains but a single species, L. s/vicola, 
which is emphatically the Snow-Partridge of Himalisyan 
sportsmen. 1895 Outing (U.S.) XXVII. 2148/1 The *spruce 
partridge abounds here. 

+3. Aft. a, A kind of charge for cannons con- 
sisting of a number of missiles fired together, 
similar to langrage or case-shot; also partrzdgc- 
shot: sees. See also quot. 1788. Ods. 

1678 Lond. Gaz. No. 1363/1 He Steered from us, falls a 
Stern, loaded his Guns with douhle Head and round Par- 
tridge. 1697 bid. No. 3318/3 We had tine enough to give 
her four entire Broad-sides with Round and Partrage from 
Aloft. 1726 Surtvockr Voy. round World 262 We had no 
more ammunition than two round shot, a few chain bolts 
and bolt-heads, the clapper of the Speedwell’s bell, and 
some bags of beach stones to serve for partridge. 1751 
Smoutetr Per, Pickle ii. 1788 Grose Jil. Antig. Descrip. 
of Plates II. 5 The Partridyes. A mortar that threw 
thirteen grenadoes and one bomb at the same time; the 
bomb representing ihe old hen, and the grenadoes the 
young partridges. 1867 Smytu Sazlor's lVord-bk., Par- 
tridges, grenades thrown from a mortar. 

Db. (See quot.) 

3823 Cravp Technol. Dict., Partridge (Gunn.), large 
bombards which were formerly used. [So in later Dicls.] 

This is upp. an error, due to a misunderstanding of Grose, 

uot. 9788 above. But cf. OF, ferdrian ‘an engine for 
throwing stones’ Guiart 1304, in Du Cange and Littré. 

4. Sea partridge. ta. A name of the sole. 
ee F. perdrix de mer ‘the sole-fish’ (Cotgr.).] 

. A local name of the Golden Wrasse or Gilt- 


| head, Crenilabrus melops (Webster 1890). 


{ 


Canad: Grouse; Tree or White-browed P., of © 


groves. 


PARTRIDGE-BERRY. 


1633 Hart Diet of Discased 1. xxi. 89 The Soleis without 
exception a good and dainty Fish..it is for this cause called 
the Sea-partridge. 1740 R. Brookes Augiing iL xv. 120 
The Sole., in some Countries, they stile it the Sea- Partridge. 

5. attrib, and Comd. a. simple attnb., as par- 
tridge brood, chick, dance, drive (see DkIvE sb. 1¢), 
eye, fillet, ground, hackle, mew, net, poult, prairie, 
season, wing. Db. objective, etc., as -érceder, 
-driving, -hawking, -killer, -shooter, -shooting ; a\so 
partridge-like au}. ©. Special Combs.: pariridge- 
bird: see quot.; partridge-breast, -breasted 
(aloe), the name of an American species of aloe 
(Aloe variegata); partridge-cane: see PARTRIDGE- 
woop 1; partridge cochin, a variety of cochin- 
china fowl (Cet. Dict.) ; partridge-dove, a local 
name given to a ground-dove of Jamaica (Geolry- 
gon cristala), also called mountain- witch (ground- 
dove); partridge-hawk, the North-American 
goshawk (Astur atricapilius); partridge-legged 
clover: see quot.; partridge pea, (2) a speckled 
or mottled variety of field pea; (4) a ycllow- 
flowered leguminous plant (Cassia Chamwecrista) 
of U.S.: called also sensitive pea; (c) a plant 
(Hetsteria coccinea, NO. Olacinex) having red 
fruits enclosed in an enlarged fleshy calyx; par- 
tridge-pigeon, an <\ustralian pigeon (Geophaps 
scripta), one of the bronzewings; partridge-shell, 
a large univalve shell (Doliten perdix) with par- 
tridge-like mottlings, a partridge (un; partridge- 
shot, (a) = sense 3a; (4) shot suitable jor shooting 
partridges ; + partridge tun, Couch ,a shell of one 
of the two groups into which Cuvier divided the 
genus Dolitem (see TUN, TUNSHELL); partridge- 
vine = PARTRINGE-BERRY a. (Funk 1895). Also 
PARTRIDGE-BERRY, -WooD. 

1871 J. Burroucus Wake-Robin, A dtroudac (1834) 120 Here 
.-I met my beautiful singer, the hermit-thrush. .. A boy... said 
it was Ihe ‘ *partridge-bird ’, no doubt from tbe resemblance 
of its note, when disturbed, to the cluck of the partridge. 
1825 Greenhouse Comp. 1. 103 Alve varivgata, *partridge- 
breast. 1858 Girnnv Gard. Everyday Bk. r91/1 The 
various Aloes, of which the *Partridge-breasted..is at the 
head. 1864 ‘bexnyson Ay/mer's F. 382 These *partridge- 
hreeders of a thousand years. 1843 Hoitzareren 7urning 
1. rg Some of the smallest palms are iinported. for walking- 
sticks, under the names of ~ partridge and Penang canes, etc. 
1852 C. W. Hoskyns 7alja 127 The *partridge-chick had 
found cool midday covert under the young turnip-leaf. 1829 
Cor. Hawker Diary (1893) I]. 3 ‘This is not a professed 
*partridge country. 1871 Darwtn Desc. Alan u. xiii. (1890) 
380 In these *Partriage-dances,.. the birds assume the 
strangest atiitudes, 1892 Greener Sreech-J.oader 223 In 
*partridge-driving the stations are fiequently changed, and 
the object is to break up the coveys as early as possible in 
the day. ¢ 1470 Henryson wor. Fad. 1x. (Wolf & Foa} 
xavi, It is ane side of salmond, as it wair, And callour, 
pypand like ane *pertrik ec. 1867 F. Francis Angling vi. 
(1880) 244 The * Partridge Hackle. Dressed similarly to the 
last fly. 178% LatHam Geu. Synopsis Birds 1. 1. 78 This 
bird..was sent from Severn River, Hudson's hay, where it 
was called Speckled * Paruridge Hawk. 1807 Younc Agric. 
Essex 1.8 It (the ‘red* land] yi:lds clover, but the plant 
will fatten notking, .. they call it *partridge-leg’d clover, 
witb red stalks and small leaves. 3840 Penny Cycd. XVII. 
438/2 The *Partiidge-like .. plumage... of the .. Quails. 
i Westen, Gaz, 23 June 8/2 The tinamous, a partridge- 
like bird of South America. 1749 Fiecpinc Zon: Jones w, 
iv, I must take care of my “partridge mew. I shall have 
some..nvan or other set ath partridges at liberty. 1759 
H. Watrote Let, H Mann 13 Dec. (1846) IV. 7 Fourteen 
tbousand soldiers and nine generals taken, as it were, in a 
*partridge-net! 18xz Sir J. Sixcrair Syst. Ausd. Scot. 1. 
225 The *partridge pea may be sown in May, bul no other 
field variety. 1844 H. StreHens Bk. Farm I]. 370 The 
eens grey maple, or Martboiough pea, is suited for 
ight soils and late situations. 1866 7 reas. Bot. 574/1 
Heisteria coccinea ..is a native. .particularly of Martinique, 
where the french call it Bois perdrix, which is a corrup- 
tion of Pois perdrix, signifying partridge pea, the fleshy 
red fruits forming a favourite food of pigeons and other 
birds. 1847 L. Leicunarpt Uverland Ea ped. i.8 The *par- 
tridge pigcon (Ceophaps scripta) abounded in the Acacia 
185s Kixcstey Westw. ¢/o iti, [They] felt like 
a brace of *pariridge-poults cowering in the s:ubble. 1840 
Penny Cicl. XVM. 436/x ‘Lhe well known object of every 
European ‘partridge-shooter. 1€83 R. D. Stute of Turkey 
153 Laden with .. pieces of iron, and *partridg-sbot. 1769 
Faccoxer Dict. A/arine (1589), Sachets de mitrailes, 
grape-shot, or partridge-shot. 1833 G. A. McCaut Lets. /r. 
Frontiers (1868) 263 A load of partridge-shot. 1837 Lenuy 
Cycl. 1X. 456/1 Dolium.. Cuvier has separated the species 
into two sections, viz. the Tuns \Dofiuan) and the * Partridge 
Tuns (/'erdix of de Montfort). 1599 Suaks. A/uch Ado i. 
i. 155 There's a *Partridge wing saued, for the foole will 
eate no supper that nigbt. ; 

Hence Pa‘rtridging 7é/. s4., shooting partridges; 
(cf. dlackberrying and -1xG1 1c). 

1894 STEEL Potter's Thuntb (1895) 108, 1 don't..remember 
how it happened. We were partridging, I suppose. 

Pa‘rtridge-be:rry. Name of two North 
Amerivan plants, and their fruit: a. ALtchella 
repens (N.O. Cinchonacez), a trailing evergreen 
herb with edible but insipid scarlet berries; also 
called partridge-vine. b. Gaultheria procumbens 
(N.O. £ricacez), the CHECKER- BERRY or WINTER- 
GREEN, whose red berries furnish food for partridges 


and other animals. ; 
1714 Phil. Trans. XXIX, 63 Another Plant, .. Partridge- 
berries, excellent in curing the Dropsy. 1748 H. Extis 


PARTRIDGER. 


Hudson's Bay 169 Shrubs bearing red and black Derries, 
which the Partridges feed on, theretore called Partridge 
Berries. 1871 J. Bunroucus H/ake-Nobin, Hemlocks (1884) 
79 At the foot of a rough, scraggy yellow birch, ona bank 
of club-moss, so richly inlaid with partridge-berry and curious 
shining leaves. 1895 T. Hitt /7ne Ovd. Stud. 81 Our 
Amerjcan plant Gaultheria is called in some sections Winter- 
green, ..in others Partridge-herry, 

+kartriager. Obs. Also 7 partringer. [a. 
AF. *ferdrichour, perdrigeour, in OF. perdriseur 
partridge-hunter, f. perdrzch, -77s partridge.} One 
who hunts or catches partridges. 

1601 F. Tate //ouseh. Ord. Edw. Il § 59 (1876) 45 A 
partringer. 1611 Cotcr., Perdrisenr,a Partridger, or Part- 


ridge-taker; also, an Officer that hath the commaund of | 


that Game, in France. 

Pa‘rtridge-wood. 

1. A hard 1:ed wood, much prized for cabinet work, 
also used for walk.ng and umbrella sticks, obtained 
from the W. Indies, having darker parallel stripes, 
once thought to be the wood ol! the partridge-pea, 
Hleisterta coccinea, now supposed to be (at least in 
pait) obtained from the leguminous tree Azuéira 
mnermis; called also pheasant-woodt. 

1830 Linptey (Vat. Syst. Bot. 78 The wood of Heisteria 
coccinea is the Partridge wood of the cabinet-makers. c 1865 
J. Wycpe in Cire. Sc. 1. 1172/2 [Descr. of a machine] These 
tubes are terminated hy circular knobs, which enclose jets 
of pariridge-wood, shaped of a cylindrical fourm, and having 
a jet somewhat resembling a hats-wing gas-burner. 1898 
Morris Anstral Eng., Partridgewood, another name for 
the Cabbage-Palm. 

2. A name lor the appearance of wood when 
attacked by the saprophytic fungus Stererm fristu- 
losum, on account of its speckled colour. 

1894 Somervitte & Warp tr, Hartig’s Dis. Trees 203 
Thelephora Perdix. A form of disease which is very common 
in the oak throughout the whole of Germany is known as 
‘partridge wood’, on account of the peculiar discoloration 
which it induces in the wood. 1899 Massee Te-rt-bh. of 
Plant Diseases 172. 

Partschinite (pautfinoit). AZ. [f.Ger. part- 
schin, as named 1847 after Prof. Partsch of Vienna 
+-ITEL] A silicate of iron, aluminium, and 
Magnesium, occurring in auriferous sand. 

[1854 Dana Aftz. 501 Partschin..found in grains in small 
monoclinic crystals.) 1868 /éfd. 293 Partschinite. 

+Partsman,. Sc. Vés. In 6 partisman. [f. 
partis = part's, possessive of Pant sé.: cf. daysmait.] 
One who has a part or share; a partaker, sharer. 

1513 Dovcras ues xu. vii. 132 To mak the partisman of 
gret senzeory. 1563 Win3eT HH ds, (18 90) 11. 45 wzarg., Obserue 
guid Christiane, that you be partisman of thir blissingis. 

Pa‘rt-so:ng. [f. Partsd.10+Sonc.] A song 
for three or more voice-parts, usually without 
accompaniment, aid in simple harmony (not with 
the parts independent as in the g/ee, or contra- 
puntally treated as in the szadvigal). 

[1597 J. DowLanp (42//e) The first Booke of Songes or Ayres 
of fowre partes with Vableture for the Lute. 1698 PurceLt 
Orpheus Britann. 39 A Two Part Song, in Epsome-Wells.] 
1850 (¢7¢/e) Novel.o’s Part-Song Book No.1. /éid. p. i, It is 
intended to select some of the most striking of these German 
choruses and part-songs, for insertion. 1894 HaLt Caine 
Manxman w. vi. 221 He went over to the piano and they 
sang a part song. 

Parts-taking: see PartaKinG 2 8. 

Partterig, obs. f. Partrince. Partuisan, 
obs. f. ParTisan2. Parturb, obs. f. PErTuRs. 

+ Parture!. Ods. [?f. Part v. + -uRE, after 
departure; but cf. OF. parteure, parture division, 
separation, from fartzr; see PART v.) Departure. 

1567 Turperv. To kis Loue, long absent Epit., etc. 65b, 
For since your parture I haue lead a lothsome state. 1587 I. 
Hucues Misfort. Arthur v. 1 in Hazl. Do-tsley 1V. 335 
Yet Ict my death and parture rest obscure. 1622 C, Fitz- 
GerFrv £ésa i Elivha his complaint at the parture or 
rapture of Elijah from him into Heauen. 

+ Parture?, Ods. [ad.L. partira. f. parére, 
part- to bring forth: see -ure.] Tbe bringing 
forth of young, or bearing of fruit; that which is 
brought forth, offspring, produce. 

1588 J. Harvey Disc. Probl. 67 The flowers, seedes, berries, 
fruits, guns, or other parture of trees or shrubs. 1§97 A. M. 
Guillemean’s Fr. Chirurg. 33b/2 Some woemen are to 
much affrighted of the parture or Childbirth. ; 

Parturiate (paitiierict), v. rare. [irreg. f. 
L. parturi-re + -ATE3.] a. zztv. To bring forth 
young; to bear fruit. b. ¢vazs. To bring forth. 

1660 Hickerincitt Yamaica (1661) 33 This Tree Par- 
turiates every Moneth, and will have fifty or sixty Nuts at 
aburthen, 1866 J. B. Rose tr. Ovid, Afe¢. 18 And then did 
mother earth parturiate Spontaneously, /éid¢. 161 The 
goddess great, parturiating twins. Fasti 1. 669 Vhe 
matrons vowed not to parturiate, And slew their offspring 
in its embryo state. 

Parturience (paitiiteriéns). rare (te 1a 
parturient-em : see PARTURIENT and -ENCE.] The 
action of giving birth; parturition. 

182z New Monthly Mag. V. 361 His helpmate in annual 
parturience is seen. ; mS. 

Parturiency (paztiiicriénsi}. [f. as prec. + 
-ENcY.] Parturient condition or quality. (Ustially 
Jig. in reference to ideas, etc.) 

1652 Urquuart Fewel Wks. (1834) 210 From whose brains 
have already issued offsprings every whit as considerable, 
with parturiencie for greater births. 1686 H. More Kea? 
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Pres. vii. 49, 1 believe in the Authors thereof there was 
a kind of Parturiency, and niore confused Divination of 
that Truth. 1736 KerKeLev Querist App. ii. § 253 A more 
general parturiency with respect to politicks and public 
counsels. 

Parturient (paititieriént), @ [ad. L. par- 
turiens, -ent-, pr. pple. of parturire to be in labour, 
to travail, to be pregnant, desiderative of paréve, 
part- to bring forth,] 

1. About to bring forth or give birth; travail ng; 
transf, bearing fruit. 

1592 G. Harvey Jour Lett. iis Wks. (Grosart) I. 199 More 
..then the whole Supplication of the Parturient Mountaine. 
15997 A. M. Guillemean’s Fr. Chirurg. 35b/2 Of the partu- 
ricnt woman. 1657 Hawkr Aviding is M. 56 Thus have.. 
Allen's parturient mountaines produced a pittiful and ridi- 
culous Mouse. 1667 Jer. Taytor Serm. for Year, Suppl. 
ii, 37 The plant that i» ingrafted, must also be parturient 
and fruitful. 1861 WB. Brooke Out w. Garibaldi ini 26, I 
saw Anpita Garibaldi, the now parturient mottier, liedown., 
to die. 

2. fig. Ready to bring forth or produce some- 
thing; big or ‘in travail’ with (a discovery, idea, 
principle, etc.). 

1599 Nasue Lenten Stuffé Wks. (Grosart) V. 248 Not the 
diminutiucst nooke or creuise of them but is parturient of 
the like superofficiousnes. 1¢68 M. Casavson Credulity 
(1670) 121 That the whole world in a manner, sice the 
Creation, hath been parturient, or in travel of this great 
truth, and niystery, till the birth of Christ. 1807 J. BARLow 
Columb vit. 144 Freedom, parturient witha hundred states, 
Confides them to your hand. 1850 Grore Greece 11. bxviiL 
VIII. 62r Lhe fresh and unborrowed offspring of a really 
parturient mind. 

3. Of or pertaining to parturition. 

1748 RicharDson Clarissa) 1810) VII. xcii. 382 Describing 
the parturient throes. 1860 TaNner Pregnancy i. 40 Because 
the parturient process in domesticated animals is easy or 
difficult, in proportion as they are suhjected to a life of toil. 
1893 Syd. Soc. Lex , / arturient apoplexy, a puerperal dis- 
ease occurring in cows. 

Parturifacient (pauititieriferfiént), a. and sé. 
[t. L. parturire to travail + -FACILNT.] a. adj. 
Serving to accelerate parturition. b, sé. A medicine 
having this property. = Oxyrocic a. and sé. 

1853 Duncuison Aled. Lex., Parturifacient, parturient. 
1867 C. H. Harris Dict. Med. Verminol., Parturifacent, 
in Obstetrics, that which promotes or causes parturition. 
1886 Brit. Med, Frnl. 27 Mar. 614/2 [He] calls attention to 
the value of mistletoe as a parturilacient. 

+ Parturing, ff/. a. Obs. rare. [After L. 
parturiens.|  Parturient. 

1997 A. M. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg. 35 b/2 Certifyed 
heereof, as wel of the parturinge woman, as of the Midwyfe. 

Parturiometer (paititic.igmistaz),  [irreg, f. L. 
parturire (see next) r-OMETER.} (See quot.) 

18g0 in Cent. Dict. 1893 Syl. Soc. Lex., Parturtometer, 
Leamax's...An instrument for indicating the effective move- 
ment of the advancing part of the ovum or foztus at any 
moment duri 1g parturition. ; 

+ Parturious, a. Oés. rave. [irreg. f. L. par- 
turire to bring forth, or part#ra bearing + -ous,] 
Of or pertain ng to parturition. 

1604 Drayton A/oses 11. Poems (1810) 482/1 Stirring with 
pain in the parturious throes. 

+ Parturritie. Oés. rare. In 5 parturite. 
[f L. purtir-2s about to bring forth (or f. stem of 
parturi-re) + -\TY.) = PARTURITION 1. 

¢1440 LoxeLicn Merdin 924 Swich as to mester scholde be 
That longeth to wommans parturite. 

Parturition (pitiiiri-fon),  [ad. L. parturiti- 
on-ent, n. of action f. pariurvive: see PARTURIEST.] 

1. The action of bringing forth or of being de- 
livered of young; childbirth, (Chiefly in technical 
use; also fig ) 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pscud. Ef. 116 The conformation of 
parts is necessarily required .. also unto the parturition or 
very birth it selfe. 1799 Aled. Frail. 1. 157 Case of difficult 
Parturition. 1877 Smietps Final Philos. 127 What Rospe 
termed Nature in the act of parturition. ? 4 

+2, That which is brought forth; a ‘birth’; 
offspring. In quot. fig. Obs. rare. 

1659 O. Walker Oratory viii. 117 The ardency of love, 
which we have to any new parturition, is by some space of 
time abated, after that we have diverted to some other 


imployment. 
Parturitive (paititieritiv), a. rare. [f. ppl. 


stem of L. parturire + -1VE.] Inclined or tending 
to parturition ; in quot. ca¢ackr. Relating to par- 
turition ; obstetric. 

1852 Lytton Ay Novel x11. xi, According to the prophecies 
of parturitive science. 

Party (pati), so. Forms: 3-7 partye, (3-4 
paitize}, 4-5 parti, (4 per i, 4-5 -y, 5 parte, 
perte (?); 4 4 partijs, 4-5 parteis, -eys, partise, 
-yse, 5 partice, -yce), 4-7 pa.tie, (5,7 pe.tie, 
6 Sc. paictie, -y, 7 partee), 4- party. [ME. 
partie, partye, a, ¥. partie (12th c. in Littré) = Pr., 
Sp. partida, It. partita lit. a parting or division, 
from fem pa. pple of L. partire, It. partire, F. 
partir: see Part v. This sb. (analogous to those 
in -a¢a, -ada, -ade, -ée, -y) in some senses coincided 
with or superseded fart, Part sé, But in some 
uses the Eng. sb. answers to b. parti, It. partito:—L. 
partitam that which is divided, shared, or allotted. 

Final mute ¢ in Eng. being often dropped or added with- 


PARTY. 


out reference to derivation, it is not possible to separate the 
senses belonging to ga. éz from those bclonging to fartie; 
and the arrangement heie is in many points provisional,] 

I, Part, portion, side. [= . far tve.) 

+1. A division of a whole; a part, poriion, share; 
an aliquot pait; a pait or member of the body ; 
cf Part sé. 1-7. Obs. 

_ e290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 231/418 pat he for-clef is foule bouk 
in bre partyes at be laste. 1297 K. GLouc. 1Rolls) 8112 Hii 
departede verst hor ost as in vour partye. @ 1300 Cursor M. 
2094 Pe werld es.. Delt in thrin partcis [v.7. partijs] sere. 
bid 13583 O godd him semes ha na perti. 1362 Lancu 
P. Pl. A.1. 7 Pe moste parti of be peple. 1387 ‘kevisa 
Higden (Rolls) 1. 103 ludea is a kyngdom of Syria a party 
of Palestyna. 1433 Aolis of Parit. \V. 475/2 In party of 
payment of the said 14. 1497 Bp, Avcock Mons /’erfect. 
E ijb/i Bewteuous in colour of al partys of theyr hodyes. 
1526 Tinvace JV/até, xxvii. 51 The vayle of the temple was 
rent in two parties. 1541 R. Coprany Guydon'’s Quest. 
Chirurg., In what partye of the sholdre is it? 1€28 Coke 
On Litt. 47 Out of a geuerall, a party may be eacepted, as 
out of amanor an acre. 1654 GaTaKtr Disc. Apol. 69 To 
prov the truth concerning an over great partie of them. 

+b. Phr. A farty (see A-PantTy), 7” party: in 
part, partly; somewbat, a little. Also (15-17thc.) 
simply farty (ellipt. or advb.), in pa.t, partly 
(= Paur sb. (adv.) B). So for the more party, 
etc.; @ great parly, in great part, to a large 
extent; (cf Part sé. V). Obs, 

¢1330 R Brunner Chron. Wace (Rolls) 11749 When pei 
were stilled a party, ffirst spak sire Ohel. 1375 Baxsour 
bruce 1. 292 He sall eschew It In party. ¢1 Wyvciir 
Wks, (1880) 389 In sim londis hooly, & in ynylonde for pe 
more party. /d/d., Pe lordis ben vndo in grete party. 1382 
— 1 Cor, xiii. 12 Now I knowe of party, thane forsooth 
I scl al kiiowe as and I am knowyn. ¢1400 Gamielyn 392 
Now I haue aspied thou art a party fals. ¢1440 CarGravE 
Life St. Kath, w.8s9 ‘hus party with witte, party wyth 
nygramauncy She peruerteth oure lund in wonder wise. 
c1450 A/erlin 21, I knowe thynges that be for to come a 
grete partye, 1450-1530 J/377. our Ladye 58 Like to this 
in party. 1473 WarkW C/ron, (Camden:1: Alle Englonde 
for the mire partye hatyd hym. 1578 Lyte Dadoens 11. 
Ixxvii. 251 Sumetimes all white, and sometimes partie white. 
1688 R Hotme Avmoury in. 197/1 Their [Deacon's] Office 
..ts party Hunrane, party Divine. tian 

+ 2. A part of the world, region, district (usually 
pl): = Part sb. 13. Obs. 

13.. A Als. 4910 Thoo that woneth in the est partie. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 305 Mony prouyus and perties were put 
out of helle. c1g00 Three Kings Cologne 123 In all pe 
partyes & kyngdoms of pe cest. 1538 Siarkey England 1, 
L 2 Dyuerse partyes beyond the see 1578 ‘I. Nichotas tr 
Cortes’ Hist. 1b. Ind. (1596) 17 Freely to goe and trafficke 
into those parties, 

+b. Side; direction, ‘quarter’ of the compass : 
= Part 5b. 14. Ods. 

c¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xx. 91 And a man pare take 
a spere and sctt it euen in pe erthe at midday,..it makez na 
schadowe till na party. 14.. undale's bis. 1973 Thay 
hangcd thykke on ilke party. 1547 Boorpr ida nowl, 
xxii, 11870) 177. Marchauntes pas-eth from both parties by 
the water of ‘I.ber. 1585 T. WaAsHixGi0Nn tr. Aicholay’s 
Vey, . xviii. 51 The Northeast wind .. comming from the 

ariy of Arctus whiche in greck signifieth a she Sear. 1588 

. Mrius Brigfe /nstr. Div, In the Debitor partie. And 
.-in the Creditor party of the Leager. , 

+3. 2A pait of a natier, a point, particular ; 


matter, affair; respect. (Cf. Part sé. 2¢.) Cds. 

1290 Gower Con/. IJ]. 46 His houres of Astronomie He 
kepeth as for that partie Which longeth to thinspeccion Of 
love and bis affeccion. 1439 &. £. Wtl/s (1882: 115 Y bee 
queth to eche of my seide executours for his labor int this 
party to be had,Cs 1509 Hawes /'ast. Pleas. x1. 1Percy 
Soc ) 47 Nowe after this, for to make relacyon Of famous 
rethoryke so in this party, As to the fourth part, Pro- 
nouncyacyon, I shal it slew anone ryght openly. 

+4, State, concition, plight, predicament. 7zaze. 

1440 Generydes 3518 ‘If thu’, quod he, ‘had done after 
my rede, Thu shuldest not now haue ben in this parte’ 
[rises vterly, trewelly]. 1485 Caxton / aris ¢ V. 5 Ye see 
.-in what party we be now. | ; 

5. Side in a contest, in a dispute, a contract, or 
the like ; cause, interest: = Parr sé.15. ? Cds. or 
merged in 6. + Cz (in) @ party: on one side. 
+ 70 draw to parties: to take sides. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 729 Bath ar now on a partie to confund 
[hin] wit trecherie. /4%f. 7470 And her i bede mi self redi, 
For to fight for vr parti [v.r party], 1393 Lane. P. PL 
C. 11. 95 And for no lordene loue leue be trewe partye. 1411 
Rolls of Varlt. Wl. 650/1 The ordenance .. made betwen 
William Lord the Roos on that oon partie and Kobert Tir- 
whit .. on that other partie. c14s0 Afer(in 113 And whan 
thei were alle assembled to-geder, thei were wel. vij~! on his 
partye. 1g12 Act 4 f/en. V 1/1, c. 10 A paire of Iidentures 
made hetwen your Highnes on the oon partie and William 
Courteney. on the o her partie. 1548 Upatt, etc. Evasni. 
Par. Pref 16, 1 cannot tell on whuse p.rtie first to com- 
mence. 1568 GraFTon Chron. 11. 289 Manye feates of arnies 
were there done on both parties. ¢1586 C1ess Prmrroke 
Ps. cxvunt. vi, Jehova doth my party take. 1649 in J. 
Harrington Def. Nights Univ. Oxford (\690) 32 hat hath 
been sad on either party, 1754 Firtoinc Fon, Wild. xi, 
By the contrary party men often made a bad largain with 
the devil. 1854 Mitman Lad. Chr. vu. v. (1864) LV. 153 
Rome was on that party which at the time could awe her 
with the greatest power or win her by the most lavi~h wealth. 


+b. On (or of) my party: on my behall, on my 
part (OF. de ma partie, ¥. de ma part. For, on 
(in, of) my party: as far as 1 am concerned, as for 
my part, on nly part: so for, on, hes party, ete. 
(cf. Part sé, 25. 27, 28). Obs 
a 1300 Cursor JZ, 1281@ (Cott.) Tell pam soth, o (Gé¢?., 
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Tria, on, Fair. of) mi parti. /éid. 15196 (Cott.) Til be 
lauerd o pat hus Yee sai on mi parti, Pai he yow wald len 
sum place. 1390 Gower Conf IN]. 196, I thenke also for 
mi partie Upon the lawe of Juerie. ¢1430 /reemasoury 
(Halhw.) 29 bey schiul enquere every mon On bis party, us 
wylas he con. rs0z Atkynson tr. De [mitatione 111. xi. 206 
Thou, good lorde, fulfylt that I want of my partye. 1542 
Upatt Eras. ApophA. 101 If they beleved any offense un 
their partie against the Goddes. 

ec. + Zo hold party \obs.’, to make one's party 
good: to make good one’s cause, or pos.tion. 

c1350 Will. Palerne 3643 His men mi3t noust meyntene 
here owne, Prestly to hold party to puple tat hem folwed. 
1632 Heviin St. George 53 To make goud his party, against 
these severall Squadrons. 1662 J. Davies tr. O/earius’ Voy. 
-4m/ass.6 A man hatb much ado to make his party good 
against them gnats]. 1809-12 Mar Epceworth Vivian 
xil, Julia has made her party good witb him, for he writes 
me word he cannot part with her. 

+a A leaytne, conlederacy ; a conspiracy, plot. 

1624 Carr. Suttu Virginia 88 Hee had such parties with 
all bis bordering neighhours. 1540 in Hami/ton Pupers 
(Camden) App. 261 The said Marques made many proffers 
of great parties within the Realme uf Scotland. 

If, A company or body of persons. 

6. concr. Those who are on one side in a contest, 
etc., cousidered collectively; a number of persons 
united in maintaining a cause, policy, opinion, etc., 
in oppositton to others who maintain a different 
one ; a body of partisans or adherents, In carly 
instances (nsually), One of the two ‘sides’ or 
bodies of combatants arrayed against each other, 
as in a battle or tournament. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 1445 He set pat hor partie [v.». 
partize) ibroz3t was nei to ssame. ¢1350 Vill. Palernue 115 
Bobe parties bere place pertiliche had chosen. ¢1380 
Wycuir /WVés, (1880) 372 If pe clergi gete pis swerde ounys 
fully in ber power, pe seculer party may go pipe wib an 
yuy lefe for eny lordeschipis pat be clerkis wille 3eue hem 
agen. ¢1430 Lypc. J/in. Pvems (Percy Soc.) 4 The meyer 
.. Made hem hove in rengis twayne, A strete betwe 1e eche 
party lykea walle. rs0z Ord. Crysten Men (W., de \W. 1506) 
Prol. 5 Taking part yt suche prechers weren of y* party 
of Ihesa cryst. 1534 Power Léoyd’s Cambria 284 Euerie 
partie returned hone. @ 12625 FLetcuer Chances v. iii, My 
eud is mirth, And pleasing, if I can, all parties 1714 Pore 
Let. to Fervas 27 Aug, | expect no greater from the Whig: 
party, than the same neny. cA Curse onthe Word Party, 
which I have been forced to use so uft-n in this Period 1 1769 
Rosextyon Chas. V, vt. Wks. 18261V. 84 Vhus ended a war 
.-in which both parties exerted their utmost strength. 1813 
Soutney March to Moscow v, \t was through thick and thin 
to its party true: Its hack was buff, and its sides were bluc. 
187z Freeman Worm. Conq. 11876) 1V. xviii. 126 A party 
of order had sprung up among all classes of Englishinen. 

b. abstr, The system of taktng sides on puolic 
qnestions, the system of parties; attachment to or 
zeal for a party, party feeling or spirit: partisanship. 

1729 Butter Serm. Love Neigh’. ii. Wks. 1874 IL. 165 
The spirit of party, which unhappily prevail. amongst 
mankind. 1774 Gotnss. Aefad, 32 Here lies our god 
Edinund [ Burke}... Who, born for the universe, narrowed his 
mind, And to party gave up what was meant for mankind. 
1821 J. W Croker ga 22 June, Party is in England 
& Stronger passion than love, avarice, or amhition. 1841 
Gen. P. Thompson Exerc, (1842) VI. 32 Party .means being 
of any but the right party, which is every man’s own. For 
when it is the rizht, then none will call it party. In fact it 
is tbe ill-natured, or as Jeremy Benthain called it, the dys- 
logistic word, for everybody except a man’s self and friends. 
1893 Westin. Gaz, 1 Feh. 1/3 Party is the embodiment of 
certain principles, beliefs, persuasions, which are commonly 
held by all who belong to it as essential tothe right conduct 
of public affairs. 

vA Afi], A detachment or small body of troops 


selected for a particular scrvice or duty. 

1645-6 Pr. Rupert's Frul. in Eng. Hist. Rev (1898) X11. 
740 March 1, Sunday, a partie from Oxford, surprise 
Abingdon; but were beatten out. 1647 CLARENDON f/ist, 
eb. vi. § 250 Sir John Berkley..witb a good party volant, 
of horse and dragoons, .. visiting all places in Devon, . .took 
inany prisoners of name. 1772 Ann. Reg. 73*/2 Surprizing 
several of their posts, routing their parties, and destroying 
their magazines. 18533 Srocqueter AVilit, Encycl. s.v., 
Recruiting Parties are a certain number of men, under an 
officer or non-commissioned officer, detached from their 
respective battalions for the purpose of enlisting men.— 
Firing Parties are those who are selected to fire over the 
grave of any one interred with military honours.—IVorking 
Parties consist of small detachments of men .. who are 
einployed on fat'gues whicb are not purely of a military 
nature. 1900 Westin. Gaz. 2 June 7/2 A few minutes after 
they had passed our demolition party destroyed tbe line. 

tb. Upon purty, on the service upon which such 
a detachment is sent. Obs. 

1709 Sreete Zatler No. 18 » 6 They have been upon 
Parties and Skirmishes, when our Armies hive lain still. 
1756 Wasuincron Leff. Writ. 1889 1. 334 Complaint: .that 
the officers and soldiers upon party, take up tbe strays they 
find in the woods. 

e. frausf. A gang of prisoners working together. 

1895 Daily News 28 Dec. 6/3 There are numhers of gangs 
or‘ parties’, as they are officially termed, wurking in the 
open, .. There is the quarry party, which works about two 
hundred yards froin the prison. 

8.. A company of persons (rarely of animals); 
€sp. 2 company formed or gathered together for 
a temporary purpose; a body of persons travelling 
together or engaged in any common pursuit; a 
number of persons met together for amusement or 
entertainment. 


Tbus, a hunting or fishing party, a reading party, a bouse | 


purty; to form a party to go to Switzerland, etc. 
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1773 G. Witte Seldorne xxxviii. (1789) 97, 1.. have found 
tbese birds in little parties in the autunin cantoned all along 
the Sussex downs. 1797 Mrs. Rapcuirre /talian Prol. 
(1826) 3 One of the party pointed litm out to the fiiar, 105 
Lp. Cottincwoop 16 Dec. in Nicolas Disp. (1846) VI. 242 
‘Truly sorry an I that Calder was not of the party. 1827 
Lytton Pelham xxi, A hench, which..one might appro- 
priate to tbe entire and unparticipated use of one’s self and 
party. 1860 Tynpait Géazc. t. xxi 150 A party of gentle. 
men .had started at three o'clock for the summit. 1870 E. 
Peacock Kalf Skirl. 11. 141 When tbe party were once 
more on their horses. 

9. A gathering or assemblage for social pleasure 
or amusement ; a social gathering or entertainment, 
esp. of invited guests at a private house. 

‘Thus, a dinner, tea, or supper party, a garden or picnic 
party, to give a party, go to parties, etc. 

1716 Lapy M. W. Montacu Let. to Mrs. Smith 5 Aug., 
I ratber fancy inyself upon parties of pleasure. 1728 Eviza 
Hevwooo tr. Mie. de Gomez’ Belle A. (1732) 11. 99 To en- 
treat we would favour her with our Company, to niake a 
Party of Pieasure, which her Daughter had put her in iniud 
of. 1754 CuatHam Lett. Nephew iv 24 Decline tbeir 
parties with civility. 1809 Makin Gi/ S/as vii ix. » 6 
After the example of his excellency, ..1 determined to give 
parties of my own... Scipio, too, had his parties in the 
servants hall. 1827 Lytton Pe/haom xv, The party was as 
stiff and forma} as such assemblies invariably are. 1902 
West. Gaz, 20 Nov. 7/3 The luncheon-party included four 
or five of Lord Rosebery’s personal guests. 

+10. A game or match, esp. at piquet : 
(F. partie.) Obs. 

1726 [see QuapRritce sd.)]. 1727 Gay Beg. Of.1. iv, He hath 
promis‘d to make one this evening at a party of quadrille. 
1731 Frerpine od. Hush, 1. xi, 1 am confident. that he 
lost the last party designedly. 1770 C. Jinxner Placid Man 
I. in. vii. 188 Sir Isaac was within a few points of winning 
the party. 1796 Mrs. M. Rosixson Angelina II. 33 Let's 
play a party at back-gammon. 

If{T. A sinyle person considered in some relation. 

11. Each of the two or more persons (or bodies of 
people) that constilute the twosides in some pro- 
cecding, as the li igants in an action at law, the 
persons who enter into a contract, who contract 
maniiave, etc. 

¢1290 Beket 577 in S. Hug. Leg. 123 3if hi-twene tweie 
lewede men were ani striuinge, Opur hi-tuene a lewed man 
and a clerk..Pe king wolde pat in his court pat plai scholde 
beon i-driue, For ase muche ase a lewed man pe o partye 
was. 1377 Lance. P?. PL B. xiv. 268 A mayden..pat is 
maried porw hrokage, As bi assent of sondry partyes. c14z0 
Lypc. Asseubly of Gods 146 Euenly dele twene these 
partyes tweyn. 1457 Hatlerf. Arch in 10th Rep. fist. 
WSS. Comm. App. v. 305 There shal none of the saide 
counsaile ., passe in no jure betwene party and party. 
1489 Caxton Fuytes of A. Ww. x. 257 The party playntyf 
that is to saye he that calleth that other whiche is 
party deffendaunt. ax1s68 Satir. Poems Reforni. x\vit. 
1co Becauss their band.s wer reddy to be proclamit The 
pairteis mett and maid a fair contrack. 1596 Danetr 
tr. Coimines (1614) 190 The King. neuer meant to accom. 
plish this mariage, because there was no equal.tie between 
the age of the two parties. 1704 J. Harris Ler. Techn. 
I. s.v., Those that make any Deed, and they to whom it is 
made, are called /’arties in the Deed. 1726 AVLIFFE 
Parergon 158 lf a IWtishop be a Party to a Suit, and ex- 
communicate his adversary ; such Excommunication. .shall 
not disable or bar his Adversary from his Action. 1853 
Maurice EL dic & Kings xx. 343 lt appears to be a narra- 
tive written by a th.rd party. 1857 ae Powe. Chr. 
without Fudaisn139 Vhe word d&:acenxn. signifies, generally, 
any lexal act or deed; whether of one party, as a will or 
“testament *, or of two, as a covenant. 

Hence altrib.. party-and party, as betwecn the 
two parties in an action at law. 

1895 Daily News 31 Oct. 5/6 The levelling down of 
solicitor and client costs to the party-and-party scale. 1898 
Westm. Gaz. 4 May 1/3 The distinction which ts kuown as 
‘party and party’ costs and ‘ solicitor and client ’ costs. 

+b. Heme, An opponent, an antagonist. Oés. 
(CE. F. forte partic, a pawerlul antagonist.) 

c 1500 J/e/usine 262, 1 doubte me to haue shortly a strong 
werre & to haue a doo with a strong partye. 1513 DoucLas 
Eneijs vu. iv. 38 Ik ane besy his party for to irk. 1572 tr. 
Buchanan's Detect. E iij b, He is denyit of his freindis and 
seruandis quha suld haue accompanyit him to his honour and 
suretie of lis lyfe, in respect of tue greitnes of bis partie. 

12. Onc who takes part, participates, or is con- 
cerned in some action or aflair; a participator; an 
accessory. Const. 40, formerly also 772. 

1399 Titirnvn in Rol!s of Parit, WI. 451/2 That he was 
nevere partie, no kaster, no willyng ne assentyng to the 
dethe of the Duc of Gloucestre. 1512 Act 4 wen, VIII, 
c. 9 Preandle, The said Edward was not previe ne partie 
to the offence of his Sonne. 1604 Suaxs. Odi. v. i. 86, 1 do 
suspect this Trash To be a party in tbis Iniurie. 1630 4. 
Fohuson's Kingd. & Comntw. 244 He also made himselfe 
a partie in the present quarrell. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fuol 
of Qual, (1809) 11. 138, | would willingly have been a party 
in any kind of wickedness. 1844 ItckENS wart, Chuz. 
lii, He was a party to all their proceedings, 1891 Lazu 
Rep. Weekly Notes 138/1 Nhe defendant wasa party to the 
making of the codicil. 

+413. One associated with another as connterpart ; 
a fellow; a partner (esp. in marriage), a mate. Ods. 
(chiefly Sc). [OF. partze (Godefroy). ] 

1s6z A. Scott Poems (S.T.S.) t. 198 Thow.. wes King 
Frances pairty maik and peir. 1563 Win3zet Four Scorr 
Thre Quest. Wks. 1888 1. 110 Quhiddir gif a man or woman 
being lang absent fra thair paity, or laifand thair party 
impotent throw seiknes,..may mary an wihir? 165x tr. 
De-las.Coveras' Don Fenise 249 Vhey fell upon this dis- 
course of marriage, saying tbat it was necessary for every 
one, to take a party conformable to his disposition. 
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+b. An equal in a contest; a match. Sc. Ods. 

a1578 Linorsay (Pitscoitie) Chron. Scot. (S.T S) 1. 118 
Thinkand he sould he pairtte to the king and gif him 
battell. /4é¢. 11. 20 ‘The governour nor cardinall durst 
nocht .. gif thame battell becaus thay mycht nocht be pairtie 
at tbat tyme to thame. 

14. Inextenueu sense: The individnal person con- 
cerned or in question; more vaguely, the person 
(defined by some aidljective, relative clause, etc.). 
(Formerly common and in serious use; now shoppy, 
vulgar, or jucular, the proper word being persor.) 

In the plural, ¢4e parties, meaning ‘the persons’, is more 
tolerable, betng susceptible of explanation as‘ the groups of 
persons *. 

c1460 Fortescue Ads. & Lim. Mon. xv. (1885) 145 To 
make hem also ffauorahle and parcial, as were the same 
seruantes, or the parties pat so moved hem. 1541 let 33 
Hen. V1/1, ¢. 12 § 9 Vhe sergeant of the pantrie..shall.. 
giue bread to th. partie that shal have hi, hande so striken 
of. 1579 W. Wukinson Confut. Familye of Lvve 12(Vhey] 
thought the parties haptived of heretiques, omght to be re- 
baptized ayayne. 1597 By. ANDuEWES Seva, Zach. xii. 10 
Serm. (1631) 341 Not onely, it is we that have pierced the 
Party thus found slaine; but, that this Party, whom we 
have thus pierced, is even the Only hegotten Sonne of the 
most High God. 1611 B. Jonson CatsHue wii. itt “Tis 
the party, madante. What party: Hus he no name? 1621 
Burton Aaut. A/ed. m. iv. 1. ti. (1651) 655 [As] used by such 
parties as Moses, Elias, Daniel, Christ, and as his Apostles 
made use of it, 1631 Heviin St. George 303 That the 
partie nominated, bee a Gentleman of name and armes. 
1684 R. Jounson Aan. f'hysick 1. iit. 33 When the fit is 
coming or upon the Party, blow up some sneezing-powder 
into the Nostrils. 1772 Coi.ticnon in Pil Trans. LXII. 
467 If done immednitely after the party's death, 1823 
Worpsw. Prose HW ks, 111. 206 The party was not known to 
me, though she lived at Hawkshead. 1843 J. H. Newman 
Miracles 59 St. Paul's supernatural power..was doubted at 
Corinth by the very parties who had seen bis miiacles and 
been his converts, 1888 lturcon Lives 12 Gd. Afen I. v. 
63 ‘ Do you know, my Lord ’, said tbe old party solemnly). 

b. With a: A person. Now /ow colloyutal or 
Slang. In early examples fiom sense 11.) 

(1650 Fart Mono. tr. Senault's Man bec. Guilty 191 She 
should be innucent, if sbe were not fastened to so guilty 
a Panny. a@1654 Gatakes Auntid. Errour 1670) 14 A partie 
offends and wrongs his Neighbor.] 1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 
2149/4 A Red Scarlet Cl. ak .. delivered to a wrong Party 
by Mr Capers at the Bells of Osney 1770 Foore Lame 
Lover wi. Wks. 1799 11. 81 There is, likewise, another party, 
for whom a place ought to be kept. 1855 Bacenot Lut, 
Stud, 1. 304 ‘ From what you tell me, >ir , sa.d an American, 
«I should say he was a go-ahead party. 1859 HELPs 
Friends in C. Ser. u. 1. iv. 185 Caltuuny hersell has been 
a most calumnia ed ‘party ‘, to use the mercantile slang word 
of the day. 1870 M. Cottins Vivian II. vi. 116 She wasa 
professedly pious party. 

IV. Senses of cdonbtful affinity, mostly repr. F. 
parti. 

+15. A dccision on one side or the other, a 
determination, resolution: esf. in fo fake a party 
(cf. KF. prendre son part?). Obs. 

1585 ‘1. Wasitincton tr. Nicholay's Voy. 1. xix. 23 The 
souldiers..setting al honor aside, .. concluded together to 
take some party. 1702 VanuruGcu Fa/se Friend 1. Wks, 
(Rtldg.) 398/1, 1 am nut come to ask counsel my party is 
taken. 1760 //ist. in Anu. Reg. 6-7 He had two parties to 
take; ether tokeep within the town,..or to march out... He 
resolved on the latter party. 

+16. A person to marry, considered in respect 
of desirabil.ty ; a (good or bad) match or offer. 
(See Parti.) The first quot. is quite uncertain, 

{1423 Jas. I Aiugts Q. xlviii, Now gif there was gud 
partye, god It wote.] 1655 7? Aeophania 169 She easily con: 
descended to so advantayious a party. 1789 CHARLOTTE 
Sautn £the/inde (1814) V.2.0 Try 10 make |.im look upon 
either of your danghters as a desirable party for him. 1855 
Tuackeray Aewcoues 1 296 A girl in our society accepts 
the best party which offers self. 


+47. A proposal, an offer. Obs, 

1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav. xlix. 241 As such a one 
I accept of the party thou dost present me with, ubl ging 
myself to render thee the two passages of Savady free. 1765 
H. Watro.e Otranvo v. (1834) 241 Manfred accepted the 
party, and, to the no small grief of Isabela, accoinpanicd 
her to her apartment. 

V. 18. alirib. aud Comb. +a. alttrtb. or as 
adj. (with sbs.) or as adv. (with adjs.), in sense 1b: 
In part, partial (or partiaily): = Pant B, Parcer B: 
as parly-bawd, fulfilling, -halting, -payment; 
+ parly-gilt adj. = PanceL-citt. Also party-ver- 
dict, one person’s share or part of a joiut verdict. 

1473 in Somerset Medreval Wills (1901) 226 A couple of 
salt salers party gilt. 1497 Maval Acc. fen. V7] (1896) 140 
In partie payment of the sayd warraunt. 1593 SHAKS. 
Rich, (7,1. it) 234 Vhy sonne is hanish'd vpon good aduice, 
Whereto thy tongue a paity-verdict gaue. 1610 B. Jonson 
Alch. w. iii, My deare Deticious compeere, and my partie- 
bawd. 1633 Fo..p Love's Sacr. u. iii, Unfold What by tbe 
party-halting of thy speech Thy knowledge can discover. 
togr Bevertey Shous. Years Avngd. Christ 30 For all the 
swelling Rhetoriik and seeming Hyperholes,.. bad hut 
Party-fulfillings hefore. ; 

b. altvib. or as adj. with sense as in Party- 
WALL, q.v; as party arch, fence-wall, structure. 

1812-16 J. SmitH Panoraina Sc. 4 Art \, 267 Ihey must 
have a party-wall, with a party-arch or arches of the thick- 
ness of a brick and a half at the Teast, to the first and second 
rate. 1823 P. NicHo1son Pract. Ausld 363 Proprietors of 
houses and grounds must..give three months’ notice to pull 
down old party-walls, party-arcties, party fence- walls, or 
quarter partitions. 1842-76 GwiLt Archit. (ed. 7) Gloss., 
Party Fence Walt, a wall separating the open ground in 
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one occupation from that in another; each owner having a 
right up to the centre of such wall. 1855 Acé 18 & 19 Vict. 
c. 122 § 3‘ Party structure” shall include party walls, and 
also partitions, arches, floors, and other structures separat- 
ing buildings, stories, or rooms which belong to different 
owners. 

19. Ordinary attributive uses (often hyphened) and 
combinations, chiefly in sense 6 (often = PakTISAN 
sb.1 B.), as party-administration, -author, -chie, 
-contest, -cry, -division, -feeling, -fury, -goveri- 
ment, -leader, -lie, -list, -making, -malice, -measure, 
-monger, -pamphlel, -paper, -politics (hence parly- 
political adj.), prejudice, quarrel, rage, -spirit (hence 
party-spirited adj.), woman, writer, zeal, zealot, 
etc.; also (sense 1 or 5) + farty-taker (= Pan- 
TAKER); (sense 7) party-mahking,-war; (9) parly 
Jrock, -giving, -goer; (11) parly-hunting, -witness. 

1735 Bouincsroxe Ox Parties vi. 56 ‘The Abettors of 
a *Party Administration. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 457 P 4 
Our *Party-Authors will also afford me a great Vancty of 
Subjects. 1865 Lowe IVs. (1890) V. 274 Mr. Johnson 
has chosen tw revive the paltry *party-cries. 1735 Botinc- 
Brokkr On Parties i, 2 Maintaining, or renewing our *Party- 
Divisions. 1770 Gent?. Mag. XL. 121 Vhe Earl of Bute.. 
had not for a great while gone out of his own house, with- 
out being followed by one of those *party-doggers, 1791- 
1823 D'Israeui Cur. /it., Suppressors af MSS., All *party 
feeling is the same active spirit with an opposite direction. 
1883 S.C. Haus Refrospect 1. 130 Party feeling ran fright- 
fully high 1898 Daily News 10 Dec. 6/3 *Party frocks for 
girls aged from 11 to 16 years. 1718 Brackmore Ad/red xi. 
(1723 400 And* Party-Fury took the Rebells Side. 1879 F. W. 
Rosinson Coward Consctence u. vii, It did not seem a time 
for *party-giving. 1831 Society I. 257 Vhat young woman 
has the manners of a practised *party-goer. 1879 Frouvor 
Czsar iii. 28 *Party government turns on the majorities at 
the polling places. 1718 Rowetr, Luca. 492 And bring the 
Potent *Party-Leaders low. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 507 
P 2 lhat abominable Practice of Party-lyinz; ..a *Party-lie 
is grown as fashionable an Entertainment, as a lively Catch 
oramerryStory. 1875 Zucycl. Brit. WA. 291/2 This voting.. 
carried on by “party-lists on differently coloured cards is 
practically open. 31702 C. Marner Jaga, Ch. vir. i. (1852) 
490 Little piques.,have misled all the neighhors..into most 
unaccountahle *party-making. 1724 Ramsay Yea-t. ALisc. 
(1733) IIL. 280 If any is so zealous ‘I'o be a *party-minion, 
1727 De Foe Syst. Magic 1. ii. (1840) 59 The magic of 
the *party-mongers. 1751 Pofe's Wks. V. 164 He began 
under twenty with furious *Party-Papers. 1773 MreLmMoTH 
Rem. on Cato 142 Vhe narrow and polluted channels of 
*party-politicks 1788 SHERIDAN in Sheridaniana 99 Every 
*party-prejudice has heen overcome by a display of genius. 
1705 Stannore Paraphr. 1. 50 lty such profitable Con- 
descensions on either side..they would lay down all *Party- 
quarrels. 1711 Apvison Sect. No. 57 ® 4 ‘That *Party- 
Rage which of late Years is very much crept into their 
Conversation. 1813 Scotr Rokedy vi. viii, Brute and blind- 
fold party rage. 1711 Appison Sect. No. 125 83 A furious 
*Party Spirit..exerts it self in Civil War and Bloodshed. 
1882 PAgaAR Early Chr. Il. 87 Any lie, however often 
refuted, is good enongh for party-spirit. 1483 Cath. Angel. 
270/2 A Parte taker (Ad. *Partitaker), Jarticeps. 1722 De 
For Col. ack (1840) 229 The latter part of the campaign 
we made only a *party war. 1829 BentHam Justice & Cod. 
Petit., Abr. Petit, Fustice 33 Say accordingly *party- 
witnesses, or testifying partics, 1725 Swirt in Pope's 
Wes. (1751) 1X. 55 Fortune is both blind and deaf, and a 
Conrt-lady, but then she is a most damnable *Party-woman. 
1714 Appison fect. No. 567 ® 3 Our *Party-writers are so 
sensible of the secret Vertne of an Innuendo to recommend 
their Productions 1836 H. Rocers ¥. /fowe i. (1863) 12 
note, ‘Vhat splenetic party-writer Anthony Wood. @ 1748 
Hotpswortn Ox Virgtl (1768) 401 Passion and spleen may 
so far blind an Historian..as to make him prostitute his 
character to *party zeal, 1711 Pore Jem. Fate 464 
Priests, and *party-zealots, num’rous bands. 

Hence Pa‘rtyism, the system of parties; ex- 
cessive attachment to a party, party spirit; so 
Pa‘rtyist, a partisan ; Pa‘rtykin, 2 small party ; 
+ Pa‘rtyship, the being of a party, partisanship. 

1844 Marv Hennett Soc. Syst. 191 It [human nature} 
persists in living in industrial incoherence and family 
*partyism. 1885 Gonpw. Smitx in Afacm. Alag. Aug. 247 
Allowance being inade for all the partyism .. by which the 
great issue was obscured. 1903 Déa/ (Chicago) 16 Mar. 
194/2 The vast canvas whereon he has painted American 
partyi-m with all itsdefornities, 1889 Voce (N.Y.) 10 Jan., 
The temperance men in the Republican party outnumber 
the ‘third “partyists seven to one’, 1855 THACKERAY Le?. 
in Virgin. (1903) Introd, 19, I had a very pleasant *party- 
kinlastnight. 1630 HotunGwortsH Fxerc. Usurped Powers 
5 The Kinzdom is divided by *partieship with them, on the 
one side or the other. 

Party (pati), 2. Also 4-7 -i, 5 -ye, 5-8 -ie. 
[a. F. parti:—L. partit-us divided, pa. pple. of 
partir, L. partire to part, divide.] 

+1. Paited, divided; separate; fg. separate in 
character, different. Ods. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 668 Oft storbis me pi statour and 
stingis me 3erne, Pat pi personale proporcion sa party is to 
myne. 

+b. Gold party, party gold: beaten gold, gold 
leaf. Sc. Obs. 

1495 Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1. 293 For ij¢ of gold 
party tothe Duke of 3orkis banar. 1507 /6i¢. ILI. 404, iti} 
quarts parti gold. 

+2. Parti-coloured, variegated. Obs. 

¢ 1386 CHaucer Aw1.’s T, 195 She gadercth floures party 
white & rede. 1390 Gower Conf. {. 312 Juno let bende hire 
parii bowe. ¢1440 Promp. Parv, 385/1 Party clothe, or 
clothe made of dyuers colowrys. 1494 Ace. Ld. sigh 

Treas. Scot. 1. 225, v$ quarteris of crammesyn satyne to be 
half a party dowblat. 1513 Doucias /Zveis vi. iv. 201 
The party popill grane Hellait his heid wyth skug Hercu- 
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leane. 1594 Plat Fewelt-ho. 1. 38 Partie letters and other 
fansies. 1707 Mortimer /fzusd. (1721) 11. Q, Some [Hya- 
cinths} are inore double, as well White as Blew, and there- 
fore are to be esteemed because of their Party-flowering. 

+b. fig. Combining two different qualities ; of 
composite character. Ods. 

1420 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 316 Fortune, the goddesse, 
with her party face. 1563 Wan3er Vincent, Livin. Wks. 
1890 II. 6, 1 hef przparit..a litle, partie, handsum, instru- 
ment that may suffice ws, .. bayth for a waippin and a werk. 
lume, for a speir or a spade. — ol ; 

3. Her. Said of a shield divided into parts of 
different tinctures, usually into two such parts by 
a line in the direction of an ordinary (indicated by 
per); thus party per pale, divided by a vertical 
line through the middle; party per fess, by a 
horizontal line through the middle; so party per 
bend, party per chevron: sce PALE, Frss, ete. 

(In blazoning now usually omitted, J» fale, etc. being 
used instead of fJarty per pale, etc.) Also Parten, q. v. 

1486 Lk. St. Albans, Heraldry ¥ ij, He berith party after 
the longe way of ij colouris golde and goules. 1562 LEicn 
Armorie 43 b, Party per Fesye, Argent, and Vert. bid. 45 
Partye per Cheuron, Or, and Geules. 1605 Campen Rew. 
(1637) 225 Iohn Beauford .. bare party per pale Argent and 
Azure a bend of England with a labell of Trance. 1725 
Coats Dict. ller., Partie, or Party, signifies in French 
divided, but their Heralds use it only to denote what we 
call Party, or Parted ay pale, 1882 Cussaxs Handbk, 
Iler. iv. (ed. 3) 72 A Shi-ld is never farty of any of the 
Diminutives, or of the Chief or lar. 

th. Party per pale (fig): Waving two different, 
esp. opposite or contrasted, qualities; of mixed or 
composite character; half-and-half. (Cf. 2b.) Oés. 

1616 B. Jonson Zfigr. Ixxili, Vour partie fer pale picture 
one half drawn In sulemn cypres, the other cob-weh-lawne. 
a 1652 Brome Covent Garden \.i. Wks. 1873 11. 13 O thou 
party perpale, or rather parboild Bawd. 1717 Hearne in 
Relig. (1857) 1. 376 It was, as I hear, a party per pale ser- 
mon, viz. both for the whiggs and fur the tories. 1781 
H. Wacrote Let. fo C'tess Ossory 18 Dec., A grandee hopping 
with one foot on the saw? du pavé, and t’other in the kennel, 
artic per pale, ermine and mud! 

4. Comd., as + party-livered, of divided loves; 
see also Parti-, PARTi-COLQURED. 

1601 Cuester Love's Aart, etc. (1878) 180 Not like that 
loose and partie-liuer'd Sect Of idle Louers, that..Change 
their Affections with their Mistris Sights. 


+ Party, v. Obs. rare. [f. Panty sd.] 

1. a. trons. To take the part of, side with. 
intr, To side (with), = Panty, 14. Se. 

a1639 Spottiswoop ///st. Ch. Scot. vi. (1677) 412 The 
Lords Levingston and Elphinston did party the coinmitters. 
1644 Hume 7st. Dong. 16 ‘Ibis house of Abernethie.. 
did assist and party them in all their enterprises. 1734 
R. Keitn //ist. Ch. Scot 1. xi. 121 The Earl of Huntly.. 
had, it seems, an unfix’d Resolution what Side to party with. 

2. To party it: to take sides; to form a party. 

1656 S. H. Gold. Law 72 To incense the people to faction 
or party it against him. /éyd. 81. 

Hence + Pa‘rtying wd/. sd. 

1681 Whole Duty Nations 37 Such kind of partyings in 
Religion .. are like the //etzriz or Cabals in Civil Govern- 
ment. 1917 Wodrow Corr, (1843) LI. 323 And you'll scarce 
now meet with a case, but ..in ten minutes’ time, you'll see 
a partying of ministers and great men. 

Party, adv.: see Panty sd. 1b. 

Partycion, obs. f. Parririon. Party-coat, 
Party-coloured: see Parti-!, PARTI-COLOURKED. 

+Party-ju:ry. Ods. [f. Parry a. + Jury.] 
= Jury de medietate: see JURY sd, 2 e. 

1662 Act 14 Chas. //,c. 11 §13 There shall not be any Party 
Jury hut such only as are the natural and free born Subjects 
of the King. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. |, AMediatus 
Lingugx, or Party-Jury,. whereof the one half consists of 
Denizens, the other of Strangers, and is used in Pleas, 
where one Party is a Denizen, and the other Stranger. 


Party-ma:n. [f. Party sd. + Man.] 
+1. AZ? A soldier belonging to, or officer com- 


manding, a party (Party sd. 7). Oés. 

1693 Mem. Cut. Teckely 1. 112 The Male-contents, much 
better Party-Men than the Imperialists, 1724 De For Afem, 
Cavalier (1840) 186 Prince Rupert, a most active vigilant 
party-man, and fitter for such than for a general. 

2. A man belonging to, or devoted to, a party 
(Party sé. 6). = Partisan sd.) 1, 

1jox Swirt Contests Nobles & Conim, v.Wks. 17355 LU. 1. 49 
Bibutig the party-man is persuaded, that Clodius and Cnrio 
do really propose the good of their country as their chief 
end. 1741 Ricuarpson Pamela (1824) 1. 187, 1am no party- 
man.. I think the distinctions of wg and fory odious. 
1798 Char. in Ann, Reg. 327 Mr. Burke became a professed 
party-man. 1874 L. SterHEeN Hours in brary (1892) 1. i. 
12 Althongh a party man, he was by no means a man to 
swallow the whole party platform. 

Partyner e, obs. form of PARTNER, 

Partyrege, obs. form of PARTRIDGE. 

Party-wa:ll. [f. Party a+ Wait.J] A 
wall between two buildings or pieces of land 
intended for distinct occupation, in the use of 


which each of the occupiers has a partial right. 
The primary and most common meaning in law is ‘a wall 
of which the two adjoining owners are tenants in coinmon’; 
but three other cases are included under the term in Elphin- 
stone, etc. /uterpr. Deeds (1885) Gloss. ‘Vhe structure of 
party-walls between houses, and the rights and duties of 
their owners have been the subject of much legislation. 
1667 S, Praimatr City & C. Build. 93 ‘Yhe Builder is to 
receive of his next Neighbor, if they have the benefit of all 
his Party-walls and Peer-stones, sixty five pounds and ten- 


b. 


PARVENU. 


ence, 1677-1703 Moxon Jech. Exerc. 145 No Light can 
ne placed iu the Stair-Case, because of the Party-walls. 1853 
Wuarton Penusylv, Digest U1. 405 The moiety of the cost 
of a party wall is a personal charge against the builder of 
the second house and lien upon the house itself. 1855 Ac/ 
18 & 19 ict. c. 122 §3 ‘Party wall’ shall apply to every 
wall used or built in order to be used as a separation of any 
building from any other building, with a view to the same 
being occupied by different persons. 

Le: 1870 J. H. Newman Gramm, Assent. v.95 Not as 
if there were in fact, or could be, any line of demarcation or 
party-wall between these niodes of assent. : 

Hence Pasrty-walled (-w9ld) a., having a party- 
wall, 

_ 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 145 Our Party-walled Houses 
in_l.ondon. 

Partyzyne, obs. form of PARTISAN sb 2 

Partzite (pa‘itssit), Aix. [Named 1867 
after Dr. A. Partz.] A hydrous oxide of antimony 
containing other metallic oxides, and varying in 
colour from yellowish-green to blackish-green. 

1867 Amer. Frit, Sci, XLII. 362 Partzite occurs together 
with argentiferous galena. 31868 Dana A/rz. (ed. 5) 188. 
1877 Raymonp Sfat/st, Mines & Alming 411 This was the 
paitzite..ore of which so much has Leen said. 

Parumbilical (pxrymbilikal), a. Anat. [f. 
Par(a-! + L. wmbilic-us navel + -al..] Situated 
around or close to the umbilicus or navel. 

1890 in Century Dict. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex , Parumbitical 
verus, 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Aled. \V. 178 The passage of 
blood from the portal vein, by the parumbilical vein to the 
epizastric system. 

{| Parure. Oés. or aliex. Also 5 parowre, -ur, 
perur, 5-6 parour, 6 parrer, parer. [a. OF. 
pareure, parer paring, peeling :—L. paratiura, f. 
parare to prepare, make ready, F. farer to Pane, 
In sense 3 an alien word from mod.F. (parzé*r).] 

+1. An ornament for an alb or amice. Oés. Cf. 
PaREL sd. 4, APPAREL 56. 7 b. 

€1425 Wynroun Cron. 1x. vi. 596 The Byschape Waltyr 
.» Gave twa lang coddis off welwete .. Albis wyth parurys 
to thalyk. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv, 384/2 Parowre of a vesty- 
ment, pavatura, vel parura. 1449-50 in Nicolas 7s? 
Vetust. 267 One coope, chesible diacones, for decones; 
with the awbes and parures. 1519 Churchi. Acc. St. Giles, 
Reading 7 For wasshyng of the churche gere and settyng 
on tbe parours ijs. viljd, 1527 in Fiddes /Vo/sey (1726) 1b 
304, 7 payer of odde purrers for children [choristers}, 

+2. A paring peeling ds. 

1499-Promp. Parv. 384/2 (Pynson) Parour of frute, dem 
guod paringe (H, parowre). 1587 Turserv. 7 rag. 7.11837) 
Ded. 4 Dedicating to you these few Poetical! parers, and 
pensive Pamphlets. , 

|} 3. A set of jewels or other ornaments intended 
to be worn together ; a set of decorative trimmings 
or embroideries for a dress, 

1818 Lapy Morcan Axusfod/og. (1859) 47 A red leather case 
containing a beautiful pervure of amethysts 1860 O. W. 
Hoimes £ésve V. iv. (1891) 51 The women whom ornaments 
of plain gold adorn more than any other parures. 1875 
R. F. Burton Gorilla L. (1876) 1. 223 Wrists and ankles 
were laden with heavy rings of brass and copper, the farzre 
of the great in Fan-land. 1877 Mrs. Forrtster Miguon 11. 
49 Sir Tristram has given her a farure of diamonds, 

| Paruria (parteria), Path. [f. Gr. map(a- 
Para-1 1 + otpov URINE.] ‘ Disordered micturi- 
tion, or dysuria’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Hence Parw rice 
a., pertaining to paruria, 

1822 Goon Study Aled. 1V. 438 Paruria. Mismicturition, 
Morbid secretion or discharge of urine. 1857 Mayxe Lxrfos. 
Lex., Paruric. 

Paruyngal, corrupt form of ParEGAL Ods. 

Parvanimity (paivanimiti). [f. L. parv-us 
small + anzém-us mind; a sugyested antithesis to 
maguanimity.) Littleness of mind, meanness ; 
also, an instance of this, or ¢vazsf. a person 
characterized by it. : : 

a 1691 Boye Disc. agst. Swearing Plea xiii, They will justly 
esteem your parvanimity so great that you deserve derision. 
1829-30 DE Quincey S&. Prof, IVilson Uncoll. Writ 18901. 260 
The meanness and parvanimity of Bonaparte. Aofe. I coin 
this word farvanimity as an adequate antithesis to mag- 
unanimity, 1840 — in Tait's Mag. VAI. 37 Memorably con- 
nected with the parvanimities of the English government at 
one period, 1873 F. Hatt A/ad. Eng. 33 uote, Persons..of 
the class of hopeless parvanimities of the true insular stamp. 

{| Parvenant (parvanan). [F., pr. pple. of par- 
venir: see PARVENU.] A person who js acquizing 
a position, or on the way to being a parvenu. 

1843 tr. Custive’s Empire of Czar I1K, 184 A specimen of 
the worst kind of emulation—that of the favweuant already 
giving himself the airs of the parvenu ! 

Parvenke, obs. form of PERIWINKLE], 

| Parvenu (|| parvanz, pasvéniz), sd. and a. 
Also in fem. form parvenue. [F., ‘said of an 
obscure person who has made a great fortune’ 
(Littré), sbst. use of pa. pple. of arvenir to arrive 
(at a destination), to rise to a position, make 
a fortune :—L. pervenire to arrive, attain.] 

A. sé. A person of obscure origin who has 
attained wealth or position beyond that of his 
class; esp. such a one when unfitted for his 
position, or when making large assumptions for 
himself on account of his wealth; an upstart. 

180z W. Girrorp tr. Fuvenal v, 228 note, His patron- 


age,.. like that of many other arvenus, was so burden- 
some, that the poet, in a.fit of spleen, threatens to shake 


PARVENUDOM. 


it off entirely, 1826 Disraeit Viv. Grey u. xiv. “Ah! there 
is nothing like old families!’ remarked Mrs. Million, with 
all the awkward feelings of a parvenue. 1834 L. Ritcnie 
Wand. by Seine 68 The Bonaparte people were parvenus, 
and clung to all the prestiges of the preceding dynasty, 
1848 THackerav Van, F. xxxvi, The ladies their wives, who 
could not bear the parvenue [Rebecca]. 1891 M. O’ReLL 
Frenchni, iu Amer. 209 The parvenu is a person who makes 
strenuous efforts to persuade other people that he is entitled 
to the position he occupies. 

B. adj. That has but recently risen to wealth or 
position; like or characteristic of a parvenu in 


manners, vulgar display, etc. 

1839 Poe W. Wilson Wks. 1874 I. 347 A young Jarvenu 
nobleman. 1879 Q. Rev. July 14 Other monarchs had treated 
the farvenu ruler of France with distant arrogance. 1897 
Harper's Mag. Apt. 746 There was nothing Jarvenx in the 
penniless lad. z 

Hence Parvenu-dom, the domain of parvenus; 
Pa‘rvenuism, the habits or practices of parvenus, 
parvenu character. 

1854 Lowett. ¥rz/. Italy Prose Wks. 1890 I. 20g A Roman 
column standing near. satirizes silently their tawdry par- 
venuism. 1868 W. R. Greco Lit, & Soc. Fudgni. 280 [A] 
piece of inflated affectation in the richest style of parvenuism. 
1891 Star 12 Dec. 4/3 The servile grovelling of parvenu- 
dom. 1900 Westut, Gaz, 31 Jan. 3/2 How far it is true as 
a study of Berlin parvenudom, few..could say. 

Parvers, obs. form of PERVERSE a. 

Parvi- (patvi), comb. form of L. parzzs small, 
asin Parvifo'lious a. (Bot, L. parvifolius), having 
small leaves; +Parvipension [L. jensio a 
weighing, cf. phr. parvi pendére to esteem little], 
slight estimation; Parvivpotent a. [PoTENT], 
having litle power; Parvipsoas [Gr. yoa lumbar 
muscle], a name applied by Coues to the psoas 
parvus or small psoas muscle; hence Parvipso- 
a'tic a.; Parvirostrate a. [L. rostrum beak], 
having a slender beak; WParvicscient a. [L. 
scient-em knowing], knowing little. 

1857 Mavne Expos. Lex.,Parvifolius, having small leaves, 
..*parvifolious. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1675 R. BurtHogce 
Causa Dei 44 When we consider in it that Contempt, Scorn, 
and *Parvipension of God, which does compose it. 1678 
Puiturps (ed. 4) List Barbarous Words, Parvipension, a 
seiting litely by, an esteeming at a small rate. 1862 F. Hatt 
Hindu Philos. Syst. (1897) 152 The ignorance of asingle soul 
.. keeps it *parviscient, *parvipotent. 1857 Mayne L£-xgos. 
Lex., Parvirostris, having a slender beak,. .*parvirostrate. 
1884 T. J. Scorrin J. M. Reid Doomed Relig. 160 Brahma 
alone .. is neither parviscient nor omniscient. 

Parvis (pa1vis). Also 5 parvys, per-, par- 
vyce, 5-9 erron. parvise. [a. F. parvés, ‘ place in 
front of the principal door of a church, particularly 
of a cathedral, as the Parvis of Notre Dame’, in 
OF. parevis (12-13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), earlier 
pareis ( parais, -ays, parewis) (Godef.) :—L. para- 
dis-um PARADISE (a name given in the Middle 
Ages to the atrium or conrt in front of St. Peter's 
at Rome, and to the courts before other churches: 
see Du Cange). From F. also a med.L. form 
paravisus, paravisius.] 

1. The enclosed area or court in front of a build- 
ing, esp. of a cathedral or church; in some cases, 
surrounded as a cloister with colonnades or porti- 
coes; whence, sometimes applied to a single 
portico or colonnade in front of a church, and (in 
dictionaries) explained as a church-porch. 

The parvis of St Paul’s in London was a noted place of 
resort, esp. for lawyers. 

€1386 Crater Prod. 310 A Sergeant of the Lawe war & 
wys That often hadde been at the Parvys. c1440 Prom. 
Parv. 385/2 Parvyce, parlatoriu:n. 1476 J. Paston in P. 
Lett. 111. 156, I prey yow as ye se hym at the parvyse and 
ellys where, calle on hym for the same letter. ¢1485 in 
Digby Alyst., Mor. Wisd. (1882) 167 At the parvyse I wyll 
be A’ Powlys, be-twyn two and three. 1687 A. Lovet tr. 
Thevenot’s Trav. 1. 80 TGefore this Mosque there is a 
Parvis or Walk of many Angles, and in the middle of it 
a Bason of Water likewise Polygone. 1706 Prituips, Paris, 
a Court before a Church-Porch, or any Palace or stately 
House. 1745 Biromerietp Nor/ole II. 748 In 1300, I find 
Mention of a Publick School for Children to learn to read 
and sing, kept in the Parvis of this Church (St. Martin’s, 
Norwich]. 1864 Loncr. Div. Contmuedia ii, Canopied with 
leaves Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers. 1875 
H. James Trans. Sk., Row, Neighb. 179 \t stands perched 
on a terrace as vast as the parvise of St. Peter's. 1882 
Daily News 1 Apr. 3/1 Its illuminating power was clearly 
proved by the two lamps on the parvis of St. Paul's 
Cathedral. 1886 [see sense 2]. 1895 H. Rasnpatt Uni- 
versittes 11. u. xii. § 5. 448 2zote, The word ‘ Parvis’ is used 
of the Cloister of Notre Daine at Paris, the Palace Yard at 
Westminster, etc. : 

4b. By some 1gthc, writers applied in error to 
“a room over a church-porch’. 

App. originating in a misunderstanding of quot. 1745 above. 
See Penny Post 1868, pp. 159, 213. 

1836 Parker Gloss. Archit., Parvis,a small room over the 
porch, formerly used as a school. 1838 /é/d. ed.2s.v. 1842 
Gwitt Archit. Gloss., Parvis..1t seems also to have signi- 
fied a room over the church perch, where schools used to be 
held. 1848 Rickenaz's Archit. p. xlvi, A plain porch. .with 
a room over it (commonly but erroneously called a parvise). 

1852 Hook Ch. Dict. (1871) 568. 1856 J. ALLEN Liskeard 
vill. 120, 1867 Gw#dt’s Archit, (ed. 6) 956 A Norman porch, 
with an upper story or Parvise, a chanber which appears to 
have heen variously appropriated. 1881 Archit. Publ. Soc. 
Dict., Parvise or Parvis... Modern writers have applied 
thts term, but apparently without any good authority, to 
Vox, VII. 
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a room often found over church porches. 
7th Ser. VI. 203/1. : 

+ 2. A public or academic conference or disputa- 
tion. (So called from being originally held in 
the court or portico of a church.) Odés., 

1496 Dives & Paup. (W. de W.) m. vi. 142/1 There [in 
chirche] they holde theyr peruys of many wronges whiche 
they thynke to doo. ¢1530 More Answ. Frith Wks. 841/2 
Whan he was a young sophister he would I dare say haue 
been full sore ashamed so to haue ouerseene himselfe at 
Oxforde at a peruise. 1579 Furke /feskins’s Part. 206 
M. Hesk. will set ..a boy in’ the Paruis to answere the 
Bishop. 1706 Puittres, Pavvis, a Court before a Church- 
Porch,..whence that Disputation at Oxford, call'd Disgx- 
tatio in Parvisits. It is also apply’d to the Mooting or 
Law-Disputes among young Students at the Inns of Court. 
1886 H.C. Maxwett Lyte Univ. Oxford 205 A ‘ general 
sophister ’..was required to attend the logical ‘ variations’ 
that were held ‘in the parvise’ for at least a year, ‘disputing, 
arguing, and responding’ on sophisms... The parvise being 
a cloister, paved platform, or other open space, immediately 
adjoining achurch. A curious instance of the survival of 
old names is to be found in the ‘testamur’..which is now- 
adays (down to 1893] issued by the examiners at ‘ Respon- 
sions ’, to the effect that a successful candidate has answered 
to the questions of the Masters of the Schools ‘in parviso’. 

Parvitude (pauvitivd). rare. [f. L. parv-zs 
small, after magnitude. (The L. derivative was 
parvilas.)| Littleness, smallness. 

1657 Tomitnson Reuou's Disp. 34 Magnitude, Parvitude, 
and Number. 1661 Granvitt Van. Dogm. 59 Because of 
its parvitude it cannot reach to the same floor with them. 
1788 T. Tavtor Proctus 1. 89 They differ in magnitude and 
parvitude. 1903 E:din. Rev. Jan. 59 A continued preference 
for the slum .. would confess parvitude in the point of view. 

+b. An absolutely small or minute thing, an 
atom. Obs. 

1653 Ii. More Conject. Cabbal. (1713) 189 These perfect 
Parvitudes .. which are so infinitely subtile, that no Touch 
can perceive them. 1659 — fimort. Soud .i.115 By a 
meer point of Matter I doe not mean a meer Mathematicall 

int, but a perfect Parvitude, or the least reality of which 
Matter can consist. 1678 Cupwortn J/nteld. Syst. 1. v. 777 
To suppose Inccrporeal Substances, Unextended and ine 
visible, is to make them Absolute Parvitudes. 

+ Parvity. Oés. (ad. L. parvitas smallness, 
f. parv-us small: see -ITY.] = prec. 

3620 Venner Ifa Recta viii, 190 Through paruity of exer- 
cise.. many crude.. humours are bred. 1650 Butwer 
Anthropomet. i. 4 Such a kind of turbinated figure repre- 
sents a certain parvitie. 1691 Ray Creation 1. (1692) 159 
But what are these for their fineness and parvity? 

Parvoline (pa‘ivélain). Chem. [f. L. parv-us 
small, little + -o/7ze, after geénoline.| A ptomaine 
C,H,;N, =C,H,N(CH,)2(C.H;) dimethylethy] pyri- 
dine, obtained as an oily liquid with a disagreeable 
odour, from decaying mackerel and horse ficsh, 
and also from ccrtain shales and bituminous coals, 

1855 Grev. Wittiams in Q. Fral. Chem. Soc. VII. 106, 
I propose to assign it the name of Parvoline in allusion to 
its small volatility as compared with its associated bases. 
¢1865 Letnesy in Crrc. Sc. 1. 118/2 Of the alkaline matters 
there are leucoline,..and parvoline (C#H"N), 1887 A. M. 
Brown Antu. Alkal, 31 Parvoline CO3H?N.—This was the 
first ptomaine chemically analysed and defined. It was 
discovered by MM. Gautier and Etard in the putrefactive 
products of the mackerel and horse flesh. 

Parvule (pa-uvial). U.S. [f£.L. parvul-us, -um 
very small, dim. of Zarves small.] (See quot.) 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Parvules, an 
American speciality, similar in all respects to ‘granules’; 
made up with a fixed, but very small, quantity of some 
active drug. 

Parwanah, -wanna, variants of PURWANNAH. 

Parwynke, obs. form of PERIWINKLE 1. 

tPary, v. Obs. rave. [ad. F. parter or L. 
pariare, to be equal, to tally, f. par, parv-em equal.] 

Ll. intr. To tally. 

1716 Bentiey Let. to Adp. Wake 15 Apr. in Monk Zi 
(1833) I. 399 When I came to try Pope Clement’s Vulgate, 

soon found the Greek of the Alexandrian, and that would 
by no means pary. 

2. trans. To bet, stake. 

a1462 Henryson Practyst’s of Med. 84 (Bann. MS.) Sir, 
minister this medecyne at evin to sum man, And, or pryme 
be past, my powder I pary, They sall bliss yow or ellis 
bittirly yow ban. 

Pary, obs. f. Parry. Paryll, obs. f. PERIL. 
Parysch(e, parysse, -yzsh, obs. ff. Panrisn. 
Paryschoon, -shchon, var. ParisHen! Ods. 
Paryse.e: see Parisis, Parytory, obs. f. 
PARIETARY 50. 

| Pas (pa). (F. pas step, precedency, etc.] 

1. The right of going first; precedence. Phrases, 
to dispute, give, take, yield, the pas [F. prendre, 
céder le pas, etc.) Also fig. 

1907 Vulpote 23 It appears they have always fiercely con- 
tended for the gas among themselves, 1712 Appison Sfect, 
No. 529 P7 Aristotle would have the latter yield the Pas to 
the former. 1771 Smottett Aaeuph. Cl. 8 Nov., My aunt 
and her paramour took the fas. 1848 THackeray Sk. 
Snobs xvi, He takes the fas of dukes. 1885 Spectator 
22 Aug. 1109/2 It is difficult to give any one portion of it 
the fas of the others. 4 

2. A step in dancing; a kind of dance; mostly 
in names of spccial dances, as Pas de deux, a 
dance or figure for two persons; Pas grave, a slow 
or solemn dance; as sez/,a dance or figure for 
one person, ; 

1775 SHERIDAN Rivads ui. tv, Mine are true-born English 
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| legs, they don’t understand their curst French lingo! their 
fas this, and Jas that, and fas t’other. 1804 CHarLoTTe 

Smitn Conversations, etc. I. 140 She .. shewed a new Jas 

grave, which her dancing-master had lately introduced. 

1819 T. Hope Avastasius (1820) I. vii. 136 A pas<le-deur 
which we performed together as a lover and his mistress. 

1868 Daily News 3 Nov., The father of some ‘young phe- 

nomenon” of a minor theatre fiddling in an ecstacy of 

admiration at his little daughter's rehearsal of her ‘pas’ 

before going on. 1870 Miss Brincman Rod Lynne I. 

ad Fanny..performed a..fas de seul up the garden 

pat 

3. Pas-de-souris. (Fortif.) (F.lit.‘monse-steps’.] 
A staircase from the ravelin to the ditch. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techu. 1, Pas de Souris. 1859 F. A. 
Grirritus ArtiZ. Man. (1862) 268 Stairs, or Pas de sourts. 
These steps of masonry are made at the gorges of the 
several works, and at the salient, and re-entering angles of 
the counterscarp. 

Pas, obs. form of Pace, Pass. 

1385 in 37d Rep. Hist. MSS. Commu, 410/2 Deferryt tyl 
his lauchfull day next eftir pas. 


Pasan, pasang (pa‘zan, -4n). Also 8 pazan, 
9 pazun, paseng. ([a. Pers. we pazan the 


mountain goat; erron. analysed as f. pa foot + 
sang stone. ] 

A species of wild goat (Capra <gagrus), found 
in Western Asia and Crete; the bezoar-goat. 

19774 Gotosm. Wat. Hist. II!. 74 The eighth is called 
the pazan; or, by some, the bezoar goat. 1834 J. B. 
Fraser /ersia xii, 470 Two of the most interesting crea- 
tures to be met with 1n these countries are the .. Pazun (the 
mountain goat) andthe Argali 1838 Peeny Cycd. X1. a fs 
Cuvier .. considers the Paseng (Capra -Egagrus) to be the 
parent-stock of all the varieties of the domestic goat. 1893 
Lypekker Horns & Hoo/s 107 The bezoar stone .. is a con- 
cretion obtained from the stomach of the ng. 

{ Mistakenly identified by Buffon (1764, XII. 
212) with the oryx or gemsbok, a S. African ante- 
lope; the error was formerly followed by some 
English compilers, and is reproduced in some 
recent dictionaries. 

Pasc, Pasce, obs. ff. Pascu, Pass. Pascage, 
Pascal, obs. ff. PAScUAGE, PASCHAL, PASCUAL. 

Pascent(pz'sént),a. vare—'. [ad. L. pascent-eut, 
pr. pple. of pascére to feed, graze.] Feeding. 

1763 Go.psm. Afisc. Wks. (1837) 11. 538 The pascent creas 
ture finds a bed which at once supplies food and protection. 

Pasch (pask). Now arch. or “Hist. Forms: 
2-4 fl. pasches, 3(Orvt.) passke, 3-7 pasche, 4-6 
paske, pask, 5, 9 pasque, 4- pasch, (4 pasck, 5 
pasc, pasce, pache, passh, 5-6 passe, 6 paasse, Sc. 
5 paisch, 6 pashe, pess, peice, 7 peace: seealso 
Pace s4.2; in L. form, 4,9 pascha). [a. OF. pasche 
(Phil. de Thaun, etc.) and pasgue (mod.F. pdgue), 
ad. L, fascha, a. Gr. macxa, ad. Heb. NDD fesakh, 
in Aramaic emphatic state NNDD faskha a passing 
over, the Passover; f. NOD fasakh to pass over. 
The OF. pl. pasches :—L. paschas (acc. pl.) occurs 
already in the OE. Chron. @ 1131. Cognate forms 
from L. were. OS., OF ris. ascha (MDu. paeschen, 
Du. paaschen, MLG. pasche(n, LG. padschen, pasken), 
Teel. pashar (Sw. pask(a, Da. paaske); the Northern 
Eng. forms in faske, pask (whence fass, pace, etc.), 
were perh. from Scandinavian. Formerly often J/. 
with sézg. sense, as in F., Du., LG., Icelandic, ete.] 

1. The Jewish feast of the Passover. 

¢ 1200 Orin 15850 Forr Passke,—3iff pu turrnenn willt Patt 
word till Ennglissh spache, Pa taccnepp itt tatt uss birrp a33 
Uss flittenn towarrd Criste. c12z50 Ge. & Ex. 3157 Dat 
nizt sal ben fest pasche, ford-for, on engle tunge, it be. 
@ 1300 Cursor Af, 6164 (Cott.) Quat wise pai suld pair paskes 
(Zater ATSS. pask, paske) hald. /6fd. 1681442 If ani man 
At paschez to ded wore broght. 1382 Wycur £-rod. xii. 
43 This is the religioun of phask [V/e. phase]; ech alien 
shal not ete therof. — A/ark xiv. 14 Wher is my fulfilling 
{géoss or etyng place] where I schal ete pask [1582 Rew. 
the Pasche] with my disciplis. c1q00 MaunbEv. (1839) viii. 
g2 There made our Lord his Pask with his Disciples. ¢1440 
York Alyst. xxvii. 29 Pe lainbe of Pasc. 1609 Biste (Douay) 
1 Esdras i. 1 Josias made a Pasch in Ierusalem. 1745 A. 
Butter Lives Saints, Fames 1 May (1847) V. 16 1n the second 
year of Christ’s preaching, soon after the Pasch, inthe year 31. 
{i850 Neate dled. Hymus (1867) 114 Hail our Pascha, That 
wast dead! 1885 Catholic Dict. (ed. 3) 284/2 The Churches 
of Asia Proconsularis .. kept the feast of Passover or Pasch 
at the same time as the Jews—viz. 14 Nisan.] 

2. The Christian festival of Easter. avch. or local: 
cf. Pace sé.2. (In ME. often in f/. with collective 
sense = Easter-tide: cf. F. /es Pdques.) 

a1131 O. E. Chron. an. 1122 On pis geare wees se king 
Heanri on Cristes massan on Norhtwic and on Pasches he 
weas on Norhthamtune. 13.. Coer de L. 6475 Hys brother 
Ihon, Wolde do corowne hym anon, At the Pask. ¢1330 
R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 9267 At Londone his 
Pasches he [Uther] held. 1357 Lay Folks Catech, 321 
Anes in the yhere, That is at sal, at paskes. ¢1450 AJerdin 
104 Syr, we pray yow that the swerde be suffred yet in the 
ston to Passh. 148: Caxton Godeffrey clxiii. 241 There 
helde they the feste of ester or pasque, the x day of Apryll. 
1535 Lynpesay Satyre 2004 And halds me 2it vnder that 
same proces, That gart me want the Sacrament at Pasche 
(v.r. pess]. 1557 Tusser 100 Points Husb. Ixvili, Spare 
ineddowes at shroftide, spare marshes at paske. 1596 Dat- 
RYMPLE tr. Lesdie’s Hist. Scot. 1v. 234 To grant the ry! celes 
bratione of the Pashe. 1638 Cuitiinew. Relig. Prot. Vi. 
§ 30. 349 Who had assigned the fourteenth of the Moneth of 
March for the observation of the Paschke. 1722 S. SEWALL 
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Diary 21 Dec, They kept not Yule nor Pasch, 1885 
Catholic Dict, (ed. 3)284/2 The great majority of Christians 
celebrated the Pasch on the Sunday after Nisan 14.. because 
on that day Christ rose again. ; 

3. attrib. and Comé. in many collocations = 
Easter-, as fasch-even, -lamb, -mass, -morn, -tide, 
-week. Also PASCH-DAY, -EGG. 

¢ 1200 Ormin 15849 Pa frellsenn pe33, patt witt tu wel, 
Gastlike Passkemesse. @1300 Cursor JM. 18617 Pe seuend 
dai in paske tide, He ras arli, wit-vten bide. 1375 Barsour 
Bruce xv. 101 Quhill the tysday in pask-owk |v. 77. payss 
wouk, Pasche Oulk] On athir half thai trowis tuk, /d/d. 
x05 Apon paske evin all richt To the castell. .come schippis 
xv. ¢€1460 Towuneley Alyst. xxiii. 666 That Lord that..rose 
on pasche morne. 1§33 Tinpatk Supper of Lord Cvjb, 
I wyll compare circumcision wyth bapiysme; and the passe 
lambe wyth Christes supper. 1605 SytvesterR Du Sartas 
. iii, ua. Law 583 Th’ Israelites, whose doores were markt 
before, With sacred Pass-Lambs Sacramental gore. 


Paschal (pa’sk4l), 2. and sd. Also 5-6 pas- 
kal(1, 6 pascal(1, pascquall, 8 pasqual. fa. F. 
pascal (12th. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late L. jas- 
chal-is (Codex Theod.), f. gascha Pasci: see -AL.] 

A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to the Jewish Passover. 

Paschal land, the lamb slain and eaten at the Passover; 
applied to Christ, hence also to various symbolic representa- 
tions of Christ: =Acnus Dei b and c. 

¢ 1430 Lypc. Hors, Sheep & G.1 in Pol. Rel. & L. Poems 
15 This pascalle Lambe with-owte spott, alle whyte. 1526 
Tinpace Afark xiv. 12 The first daye of swete breed, when 
they offered the pascal lambe. 1658 Licutroot Hore 
Hebraic# (1859) 11. 336 That Judas after the paschal supper 
..could make his agreement with the priests, and get his 
blades. together ready 10 apprehend our Saviour. @1714 
SHarp Hes, (1754) VII. Serm. xii. 223 The paschal feast, 
from whence our Saviour took his sacrament of the Lord’s 
supper. 1845 H. J. Rose in £acycl. Aletrop. (1847) 11. 891/t 
The paschal lamb they called the body of the Passover. 

2. Of or pertaining to Easter; used in Easter 
celebrations. 

Paschal candle, a large candle blessed and lighted in the 
service of Holy Saturday and placed on the gospel side of 
the altar there to remain till Ascension day. 

1432-50 tr. Aigden (Rolls) V 377 The grete cicle of the 
terme Paschalle is finischede or complete in this vt? yere of 
lustinus, whiche is of v.*. yere and xxxij'! from the passion 
of Criste, and after Marianus v.*. and Ix. yere. 1477-9 in 
Rec. St. Mary at Hill (E. EF. T. S.) 92 For makyng of the 
paschall tapre..weyng xxx Ib. 1g06 in Glasscock Rec. S¢. 
Michaels Bp. Stortford (1882) 31 For the paskal sylver at 
Ester eve. 1519 in Nash Churchw. Acc. St. Giles, Reading 
6 For mending and scouring of the Pascall cansticke. 1653 
Jer. Tavtor 25 Sern. 39 They then thought that when the 
Paschall taper burn‘d, the flames of hell could not burn, 
till the holy wax was spent. 1670 Biount Law Dict., 
Paschal Rents, are rents or yearly tributes paid by the 
inferior Clergy tothe Bishop or Arch-Deacon at their Easter- 
Visitation. 1772 Nucent tr. Hest. Fr. Gerund 1. 61 At 
ihe time of confession and pasqual communion. 1875 Licut- 
Foot Comm. Col. 56 Polycarp .. visited Rome, hoping to 
adjust the Paschal controversy. 

B. 56. Various absolute uses of A. 1 and 2. 

l. A great candle lighted at Easter: sec A. 2. 
b. A candlestick to hold the same. Cf. JuDas 2. 

1427 in Rec. St. Mary at Hill (E. E. T. S.) 64 A pece of 
tymbre to be newe Paschall. /é/d., A dysch of peuter for 
be Paskall. 1519 in Nash Churchw. Acc. St. Giles, Reading 
5 For wax and making of the Pascall. 1590 Munpay 
Eng, Romayne Life in Hari, Misc. (Malh.) 11. 186 After 
the lewes..be baptized, they be brought into the church, 
and there they see the hallowing of the paschall, which is 
a mightie great waxtaper. 1593 in Kites & Mou.Ch. Durh. 
(Surtees 1903) 11 On the height of the s? candlestick or 
pascall of Jattine was a fair large flower.. wherein did stand 
2 long peece of wood... wheron stood a great long square 
lap of wax called the pascall. 1826 Hone £very-day Bk, 
I, 436 The paschal or great Easter taper at Westminster 
Abbey was three hundred pounds’ weight. /éid., The 
paschal in Durham cathedral was square wax, and reached 
to within a man’s length of the roof. 

2. The Passover celebration, Passover supper, 
or Passover lamb. 

1579 Furxe Heskins's Parl. 46 He did desire to eat the 
Pascall of the lawe, 1581 R. Goape in Confer, ui. (1584) 
Tiij, There was some distance of time betweene the Pascall 
and the Supper. @ 1655 Vines Lord's Supper (1677) 16 The 
Levites killed the paschals. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 
1, 1. 34 To suffer them [Jews]..to Celebrate their Pascbal 
with all possible Solemnity. 


+ Pa‘schalist. Ods. rare—'. [f. prec. + -18T.] 
An adherent of (the Greek or Roman) Easter. 

1641 Mitton Pred. Episc. Wks. (1851189 That which Church 
Histories report of those Easi, and Western Paschalists. 

+ Pasch-day. ‘Se. and wxorth. dial. Obs. 
Forms: see Pascu, Pacesé.2 Easter-day. (Some- 
times applied to Good Friday.) 

¢12z00 Ormin 15552 Forr batt Judisskenn Passkeda33 pa 
shollde cumenn newenn. a1300 Cursor Mf. 13227 (Cott.) 
Sant ion,.was slan in pasch daus [/. paske dawes]. 1472 
in Surtees Misc. (1.888) 25 The Lord sall reperell be Passe 
day. 1596 Datrympece tr. Leséfe’s Hist. Scot. Vv. 227 Anent 
the celebratione of the Pasche day. a 1670Spatvinc Troxd, 
Chas. | (1850) 1. 262 Nopreiching nor commvnion.. wes vsit 
and wont, nor yit givin on pash day, 

Papeh-erg (pa'skie:g). Se. and xorth. dial. 
Forms: see Pascu, Pace sd.2; also corruptly 
paste-egg. An Easter egg: an egg dyed of various 
colours, and boiled hard, as an Easter gift. 

1579, 1611, etc. [see Pace sd.2]. 1677 Cotes £ug.-Lat. 
Dict., Pasch-ezggs, Eggs given at Easter, Ovum paschale 
crocewin ox duteunt. 1977 Rann Pop. Axntig. 310 Of Pasche, 
or as they are commonly called, Paste Eggs. 1825 Brockett 
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N.C. Gloss., Paste-eggs. 1847 Mary Howitr Baélads 80 

And kindly country-women, yet, Their Pasch-eggs ready 

make, Of divers colours beautiful, To give for Jesus’ sake. 

1898 Dublin Rev. July 153 In France it is, or was until 

recently, usual to eat the Pasch-egg before any other food 

was partaken of on Easter Day. 

Pasch-flower: see PASQUE-FLOWER. 

Paschite (pzskait). [f. Gr. macxa, Pascu + 
-ITz.] One who observed Easter on the date of 
the Jewish Passover, the fourteenth of Nisan; a 
quartodeciman. . 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Pascible (pz'sib'l), a. vare. [ad. L. type 
*pasctbilis, £. pasecre to feed: see -1BLE.] Capable 
of serving as pasture. 

1795 J. Bittincstey Agric. Somerset (1798) 52 Land.. 
when pascible for the remaining months, of liltle value from 
being overstocked. 

Pascioun, Pasck, obs. ff. Passion, Pascu. 

Pa‘scuage. vare-°. Also 7 pascage. [a. 
OF. pascuage (14th c. in Godef.), ad. late L. 

| pascuaticum (med.L. pascuagium), f. L. pascee-zene 
pasture, neuter of pasczzs adj., Pascuous, f. pascére 
to feed: see -AcE.] The grazing of cattle. 
_ 1656 Btounr Glossogr., Pascage, grazing, feeding or pastur- 
ing of Cattle. 1848 1n WHarton Law Lex, 

Pascual (pz'skizal), a. Also 7 pascal. [a. 
OF. pascual, pascuel, ad. med.L. pascual-ts, f. 
pascu-wm grazing: see-AL. Cf. ined.L. pascuale 
sb.] Of or pertaining to pastures; growing in 
pastures. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Pascal, feeding here, and there 
abroad, belonging to pasture. 1863 J. G. Baker JV. Yorks. 
Stud, 183 We may employ a series of adjectives such as 
sylvestral, pratal, pascual, ericetal [etc.]. 1883 A. Frver in 
Gru. Bot., Brit. & For. XX. 375 No hard and fast line 
can be drawn between Pascual and Pratal plants. 

Pascuant (pe'skiz,ant), a. Her. [ff L. pas- 
Cu-um pasture, grazing + -ANT.] Said of deer, oxen, 
ctc. represented as grazing. 

¢1828 Berry Encycd. Herald. \, Pascuant, or Pasquant 
(French Jaissant), is a term used for sheep, cows, &c. when 
feeding. 188z Cussans //er. vi. (ed. 3) go Pascuant; Ap- 
plied 10 Deer, Oxen, etc., when grazing, 

Pascuous (pze'skizas), a, [ad. L. pasczas-zs 
abounding in pasture, f. pasczezem pasture, grazing : 
cf. OF. pascueux.] = Pascuat. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Pascuous, serving for pasture, or 
for feeding, or grazing of Beasts. 1866 77vas. Bol., Pascuous, 
growing in pastures. 

Pase, obs. form of Pacer, Pass. 

Pasement, obs. f. PASSEMENT. Paseng, var. 
Pasanc. Paseporte, Pase-tyme, Pas- flower, 
Pasgarde: see Passport, PAsTIME, PaAsQueE- 
FLOWER, Pass-GUARD. 

Pash (pzx{), 56.1 Obs. exc. dial, A head. 

1611 Suaks, Vint. 7.1. ii. 128 Thou want'st a rough pasb, 
& the shoots that I haue, To be full like me. 1674-91 Ray 
XN. C. Wds., Pash, ‘a mad pash’, a mad-brain. Chesh, 
ax697 Cietaxp Poems 66 Some turning up their gay 
Mustachoes, And others robbing [i.e. rubbing] their dull 
pashes. 1719 Ramsay Yo Arbuckle 118, I [wig-maker 
and poet] theek the out, and line the inside Of mony a douce 
and witty pash, 1836 J. StrutHEers Dychmontu. 6 Where's 
Jock Arneil’s lang witty pash? [In E. D, D. as Scotch and 
CheshireJ : ; 

Pash (pef), 54.2. Now chiefly dia/, [f. Pasu v.] 

1. A smashing or crushing blow or stroke. rare. 

1611 Co1cr., Gouriade, a cufie on the mouth, a pash on 
the nose. ; 

2. A crashing blow or fall; a crash. Now dal. 

1677 O. Heywoop Déuvries, etc. (1883) IL]. 149 There was 
suddenly a pasb of a chamber-floore. 1781 J. Hutton Tour 
to Caves ied. 2) Gloss., Pash, a sudden crash, 1828 Craven 
Gloss. (ed. 2), Pash, ‘1 fell wi sike a pash a : 

3. A heavy fall or dash of rain or snow. dal. 

1790 MarsHae Afidd. Counties (1796) 11. Gloss. (E. D. S.), 
Pash (of rain), a heavy fall of ram. 1828 Craven Gloss. 
(ed. 2), Pash, ‘We hev hed a sad pash last week’, 1885 
Q. Rev. Apr. 350 The soil would bave been run together 
like lime by a ‘ pash’ of rain. ; 

4. transf. ‘Yhe fragments produced by a smash 
(E.D.D.), debris; hence, a collection, a medley, 
a great quantity or number. 

1790 Grose Prov. Gloss. Suppl., Pass, a great many. 
North. 1894 Sat. Rev. 14 Apr. 386 (title of Article) A Pash 
of Heraldry. 

Pash, 50.3 Aphetic form of CALIPASH. 

* 1764 Foote Patro1.i, Not the meanest member of my 
corporation but can distinguish the pash from the pee. 

Pash (pzf),v. Also 4 passche, 4-6 pas(s)he. 
{app., like many other vbs. in -ash, of onomato- 
peeic origin: cf. BASH, SMasu. In sense 5 doubtfully 
related to Sw. dial. paska: see PASK. 
| A much used word (esp. in sense 2) from ¢1575 for some 
| 60 years; but now chiefly dial; see Eng. Dial. Dict.) 

1. ¢vans. To hurl or throw (something) violently, 
so as either to break it against something, or 
smash something with it; to dash. Ods. exc. dad. 

136a Lanct. P. Pi. A. v. 16 Piries and Plomires weore 
passchet to be grounde. 1590 Greene Ord. Fur. (1599) 17 
As the sonne of Saturne in his wrath Pasht all the mountaines 
at Typheus head. 1628 Foro Lover's Wed. 1. i, And in that 
sorrow, As he was pashing it [the lute] against a tree, 
I suddenly stept in, 1876 A/id Yorksh. Gloss.'s.v., To pash 
a thing is..tohurl or dash it violently, fronia short distance. 

2. To break or dash (a thing) in pieces or to 
atoms; to crush or smash by blows. 


, 


PASHA. 


' 1377 Lasot. P. Pd. B. xx. 99 Deth cam dryuende after 
| and al to doust passhed [zv. v7. paschte, passhte] Kynges & 
kny3tes kayseres and popes. ¢ 1540 J. Reprorp A/or. Play 
Wit & Sc. (Sbaks. Soc.) 8 Pash head, pash brayne, The 
knaves are slayne. 1628 Gave Pract. The. (1629) 9 One 
should ryse from her Loynes..and pash that wily Serpents 
head. a1693 Urguhart’s Rabelais wy. xxxili. 282 lh 
pasheth into pieces the Steel Sword. a@x1825 Foruy Voc. 
£. Anglia, Pash, to beat any thing brittle into small fraz- 
ments, 1875 Browninc Aristoph. Apol. 843 Planed and 
studded club Once more has pashed competitors to dust. 
3. To strike or knock violently, usually so as to 
bruise or smash. Also aéso/. 
c1440 York Myst. xlvi. 38 Pei dusshed hym, pei dasshed 
hym,..Pei pusshed hym, pei passhed hym. 1570-83 Foxe 
al. § M1, 295/2 In ithe meane while the Christians.. were 
pelted and pashed with stones by them which stood aboue. 
1606 Suaxs. 77. & Cr. u. iii, 213 If I goe to him, with 
my armed fist, Ile pash him ore the face. 1611 Corcr., 
Gourmé..cuffed on the mouth, pashed on the nose, or face. 
1791 CowPeR Odyss. xvi. 119 He his adversary on the neck 
Pash‘d close beneath his ear; he split the bones. 1863 
Cowben Crarke Shaks. Char, xiv. 362 Never wouldst thou 
. -have pashed that venerable face with the rude flint-stones. 


b. With obj. of cognate meaning. 


1602 How man may chuse good wife u. iii, Per Jovem et 
Funonem ! hoc Shall pash his coxcomb such a knock. 

4. To drive owt by a violent blow, to dash oz 
(brains, etc.). 

1530 Patscr. 653/2 He pacshed out bis braynes with a 
stone. 1587 HotinsHepD Chroa. III. 79/2 They left him 
(Becket] not till they had cut and pashed out his braines. 
1647 H. More Soug of Soud Quot. xxiv. 199 So may their 
scattered Brain Pash’d from their curséd Sculls tbe Pave- 
ment stain. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2) s.v., V'Il pash thy 
brains out. 1855 Brownine Childe Noland xii, “Vis a brute 
must walk Pashing their {dock-leaves’] life out. 

5. intr, Said of the dashing action of suddcn 
heavy rain (now dia/); also of that of a wave 
upon a rock; and of the action of beating or 
striking water as by the feet of a horse (rare). 

(With the last of these cf. ME. Pasx, to dabble; but this 
sense does not appear to have come down dialectally, and 
Brgwning's use is prob. due 1o the exigency of rime.) 

1589[see PAsHiING below]. 1855 Browninc UfataVillavii, 
There's a fountain to spout and splash !.. horses with curling 
fish-tails, that prance and paddle and pash Round the lady 
atop in her conch. 1892 Storr. Brooke Larly Eng. Lit. u. 
xvi. 87 The black sea waves pash and push upon it. 1903 in 
Eng. Dial. Dict. s.v., 11 (the rain] fair pash’d doon. ‘The 
water was pashing out of the broken spout. The rain came 
pashing against the windows. 

Hence Pa‘shed, Pa‘shing f//. aqjs. 

158) Nasue Anat, Absurd. 24 Y° waitrie clowdes with 
pasbing showres vncessantlie, sending down their vnreason- 
able moysture. 1593 — Chrest’s T. (1613) 39. 1606 Suaks, 
Tr. & Cr. v. v. 10 Wauing his me, Vpon the pashed 
courses of the Kings. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Pashed, 
dashed. 1847 Bairusla Anu. 12 (E. D. D.) Pashin’ rain. 

|| Pasha, pacha (pa‘fa, pafa:). Forms: 7-8 
pascha, 7 passa, 9 pashaw, pacha, S- pasha. 
[Turkish Adshka, generally held to be the same as 
basha from bask head, chief, in some Eastern 
Turkish dialects ask. The form with 4 was app. 
the earlier, being that first adopted in Western 
languages: see BasHaw. 

In Turkish there is no hard-and-fast line between the 
breath and voice stops; and in the case of J, 4, the con- 
fusion Is increased by the absence of J in Arabic and the 
occasional replacement of Persian and Turkish £ by 4 (cf. 
papoosh, pabouch, babouche, etc); this may have conduced 
lo interchange of 4, f,and survival of the fin Jasha, Some 
however think Jdska and dasha originally distinct words 
(cf, quot. 1687); Zenker distinguishes d@shkd, be officer of 
the Janizaries, from sasha, which is now largely a civil 
litle; but Barbier say's tbat the title, in either form, was 
under the ancient régime exclusively a military one. The 
best Turkish scholars think there is no ground for connecting 
the word in any way with Pers. sadskahk king or emperor, 
Turkish sadishah the Sultan.] 

A title borne in Turkey by officers of high rank, 
as military commanders, and governors of pro- 
vinces. Formerly, esp. in the case of military 
commanders, written BASHAW. 

There are three grades of pashas, formerly distinguished 
by the number of horse-tails displayed as a symbol in war; 
ihe highest grade (of tbree tails) corresponding to a com- 
manding general, admiral, or governor of equivalent rank ; 
the second (of two tails) to a genera! of division or vice- 
admiral, etc.; the third (of one tail) to a general of brigade, 
rear-adiniral, or naval officer of corresponding rank. 

(For earlier quotations (1534-1860) see BasHaw.] 

16,6 CrasHaw Deo Nostro (1652) 193 The aged Pascha 
pleads not years, But spies love’s dawn, and disappears. 
1687 Loud. Gaz. No. 2219/2 The Chiaus Bassa is made 
a Passa, which isa Preferment to his Loss. 1717 Lapy M. W. 
Montacu Let. to 44bé Conti 17 May, Every pasha has his 
Jew, who is his homme d'affaires. 1808 A. Parsons Trav. 
1. 4 The price of bread .. is fixed by the pashaw of the 
province. 1822 SHettey Hedlas 565 The freedman..has 
beat back the Pacha of Negropont. 1848 THackeray SA. 
| Snobs iv, | am like the Pasha of three tails. 1867 Lavy 
| Herpert Cradle L.i. 3 The rest of the party went on to 
| see the Pacha of Egypt's Palace. 

Hence Pasha-like a., like or after the manner 
of a pasha. Pashadom, the domain, realm, or 
| estate of pashas. 

1849 E. B. Eastwick Dry Leaves 172, 1 .. began to feel 
quite supreme and Pasha-like. 1883 Pa// Aladi G. 24 Nov. 
1/2 On the 23rd of October last year I was at Cairo... 
Pashadom seemed fairly ablaze witb decorations and rib- 
} bons. 1885 Jfanch. Exam. 24 July 5/3 ‘The Sulian and all 
pasbadom have been filled with growing anxiety and concern. 


PASHALIC. 


Pashalic, pachalic (pa‘falik, pafalik), sé. 
(a.) Also -lick, -lik. [Turkish pdshalzk, from 
-/ik, suffix of quality or condition.] ‘The jurisdiction 
of a pasha; the district governed by a pasha, 

1745 Pococke Descr. of East Il. t. 76 The place of resi- 
dence of the pasha of this country, on which account it was 
called the pashalic of Sapbet. 1802 Edin. Kev. I. 52 A 
pachalic is divided, for military purposes, into certain dis- 
tricts, called sangiacs, or standards, 3813 Byron Sr. Abydos 
ut. xv, Abdallah’s Pachalick was gain’d. 1894 7imes 11 Oct, 
10/6 In September, 1877, he was appointed Consul for the 
pashalics of Adana, Aleppo, and Tripoli, residing at Aleppo. 

B. as aaj. Of or pertaining to a pasha. 

1853 Wootner Seautsful Lady 129 Seizing pachalic power 
by a swift blow. 1884 J/anch. E.ram. 16 Feb. 4/7 Yhere 
is to be an end to military exactions and Pashalic oppres- 
sion (in the Soudan]. 

+ Pashe. Oés. Also 6 paishe. App. short for 
passion, in the asseveration ‘for the pashe of God’: 
cf. the full ‘for the passion of God’, by the same 
speaker in 1V, tii. 

a3gs3 Unite Royster D. wv. iii, Nay for the paishe of 
God, Iet me now treate peace. /6fd. vii, Dacke for the 
pashe of God, backe sirs. /i¢. viii, R. Noyster. Away, 
or else die we shall. AZ. Je. 
sweete Lord lesus Christ. /ésd. v. v. 

Pashe, Pashion, obs. ff. Pasco, Passion. 


|Pashm (pe'f'm). [Pers. .0 pashm wool, 


down.] The under-fur of hairy quadrupeds in 
the elevated lands north of the Himalayas, esp. 
that of the goat, which is the material of Cashmcre 
shawls. So |! Pashmina (pzfmina) [Pers. pash- 
min adj., woollen]. 

1880 Mrs. A. G.FLE. Jamrs fad. Indust. xxxi. 364 The 
pashni, or shawl-wool, is a downy substance, growing next 
to the skin and under the thick hair of those goats found tn 
Thibet and in the elevated lands north of the Himalayas. 
1885 Bacrour Cycé, /ucdia IIL. 154 Pashm and pashmina are 
specially applied to the fine shawl-wool of Turfan and 
Changthan. 1893 A. Nat. sist. (ed. Lydekker) I, 7 This 
under-fur is greatly developed in Mammals of all groups 
inhabiting Tibet, where it is locally known as ‘ pashm’; and 
it is this paslim of tbe goat of these regions which affords 
the materials for the celebrated Kashmir shawls, 7 

Pasigraphy (pasig:ifi). f[irreg. f. Gr. maot 
for all + -crapuy.} A name given to a system 
of writing proposed for universal use, with cliarac- 
ters representing ideas instead of words, so as to be 
(like the ordinary numerals 1, 2, 3, etc.) intelligible 
to persons of all languages. Applied originally 
to a system proposed in 1796; subsequcntly to 
others having a similar object. 

31796 in Wonthly Kev. XX. 357 Pasigraphy, from mam to 
al/ and ypadw / write, will not explain the sounds of any 
known language but the sense of the words of every lan- 
guage, even of that which people have never learnt. 1797 
‘T. Brown in Welsh £77 i. (1825) 35. 1801 Sh. Paris as it 
was II. xl. 45 It is also in contemplation to teach a blind 
pupil pasigraphy, or universal language, invented by Demai- 
mieux, 1805 Wed. Jrnf. XIV. 189 Essay on geological 
Pasigraphy, or on the manner of representing the phe- 
nomena of the stratification of the rocks, by perfectly simple 
signs, 1870 Bacumater Pasigraph. Dict. & Gram. Inirod., 
Pasigraphy teaches people to cominunicate with one another 
in writing by means of numbers, whicb convey the saine 
ideas tn all languages. 

Hence Pa‘sigraph ~. /7aus. , tO express or repre- 
sent in pasigraphy; Pasigra‘phic, -ical aays., of 
or pertaining to pasigraphy, 

1996 in Monthly Rev. XIX. 357 At the end of a very few 
hours, at intelligent person may pasigraph his own idiom, 
by consulting the method, characters, and the twelve in- 
variable rules. 1797 W.‘Vavtor in Afonthly Ke, XXIV. 
563 Over each column is stationed one letter of the pasi- 
Bape ncaiphalet, 1804 — in Crit, Rev. Ser. uu. 1. 382 The 

gures of arithmetic are already pasigraphic. 1839 Proc. 
Amer, Philel, Soc.1.121 The Chinese alphabet forms a sort 
of pasigraphic system, 1852 Jerpan sl utobiog. 11.221. 1870 
Bacumaier (¢it/e) Pasigraphical Dictionary and Grammar, 
Pasilaly (pz'silal). rave. [irreg. f. Gr. waar 
for all + -AaAta speaking.] A spoken language 
for universal use. 

1Bos W. Tayior in Ann. Rev. IL. 14 It appears that the 
Indians have invented, what a recent French writer calls 
x pasidaly, a inethod of talking to people of all languages, 
without understanding theirs, 1864 in Wenster. 

+ Pask, v. Oés. [Appears to be cognate with 
mod.Sw, dial. paska to dabble in water (Rietz) ; 
cf. Norw. daska in samc sense: cf. also Pasu wv., 
PLasu v.] éntr, To dabble or plash (in water), 

¢1305 St. Andrew 8 in &, £. P. (1862) 98 Here nettes 
Bonne forsake And suede bim .. Hem was so betere ban to 
pasken in be water iwis While oure louerd an vrbe was. 

Pask, -e, Pasmain, obs. ff. PascH, PASSEMENT. 

+ Pasme. 06s. rare. [a. OF. pasme (Godef) 
swoon, faint = Pr. pfasme, Sp., Pg. pasmo (and 
espasmo), It, spasimo:—L. spasmus SPASM, treated 
as ex-pasmus, pasmus, and with altered meaning; 
cf. mod.F, pdmer to faint.] A swoon. 

1591 Greexe Farew, Folly Wks, (Grosart) 1X. 315 Semy- 
ramis no sooner heard of the death of hir husbande, but 
she fell into a pasme, and was hardly brought to life. 

Pasment, -mond, obs. ff. PassEneNT. Pas- 
nep(pe, -nepe, obs. ff. Parsnip. Paspy, var. 
PassepieD. Pasque, var. Pascu, Easter. 

Pasque-flower (pa'sk,flau-z). Forms: a. 
6-7 Passe-, 7 Pas-flower. 8. 6- pasque-, 7-8 


. «Away for the pashe of our | 
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pasch-flower. ([Orig. passeflower, a. F. passe- 
fleur (1339 KR. Estienne) *a variety of anemone’ 
(Hatz.-Darm.); changed by Gerarde to pasgue- 
Slower, aftcr pasgue, PascH, Easter.] A species of 
Anemone (4. Pu/satilla) growing on chalk downs 
in England, and elsewhere in Europe, blossoming 
in April, with bell-shaped pnrple Howers clothed 
with silky hairs, Called also fasgue-anemone. 

With distinctive adjuncts the name is applied to other 
species of Anemone, as the American Pasque-flower, 
A. patens, var. Nuttaliana; Japanese P., the Autumnal 
Anemone, 4. Fafonica. 

a, 1578 Lyte Dodocns ut. Ixxv. 422 Passeflower or the 
first Anemone, hath leaves like Coriander. 1597 Geran: 
flerbal W. \xxiii, 309 Passe flower is called. .after tbe Latin 
name Pulsauill, or Flawe flower. 1611 Cotcr., Passe-flcur, 
the Passeflower, bastard Anemone, or Windflower. 1651 
J. Flreake] Agrippa's Occ. Philes. 39 Poisonous things 
delight in the Plant called Pas-flower, 1658 Puiturs, Passe- 
flower,a certain kind of flower, otherwise called Pulsatil. 

8. 1597 GerarDe Herba/ 1. Ixxiii. 309 They flower for the 
most part about Easter, which hath mooved me to name it 
Pasque flower, or Easter flower. 1629 Parkinson Para- 
disus 201 The yellow Pasque flower... Ked Pasque flower... 
White Pasque flower, 1785 Martyn Roussean's Bot, xxi. 
(1794) 301 ‘Khe Pasque-flower, so called from its flowering 
about Easter,.. adorns some of our dry chalky hills, with 
its beautiful bell-shaped purple flowers. 1854 $5. THomson 
Wild Fi. ut. (ed. 4) 175 The pasque-flower, purple anemone. 

Pasquil (pexskwil), s+. Also 6 pasqual, 7 
pasquell, [ad.med.L, Pasgezt/lus, ad. It. Pasguillo, 
dim. of Pasguino; in F. Pasguille, see PASQUIN, 

The L. form is known as early as 1509: see Pasguin. The 
Fr. appears in Les Visions de Pasquille, 1547 (Ebert).) 

1. = Pasquin 1. Oés. 

1533 Etyvot Wise 3/an Proheme Av, For there be Gnathos 
in Spayne as wel as in Grece, Pasquilles in Englande as 
welle as in Rome. — f/'asquil the playne Aij, Pasquille 
is an olde Romane, but by longe sittinge in the strete, and 
hering market men chat, he is become rude and homely. 
15st J. Witson Lovtke (1580) 67 Tbese two verses were 
written to tbe Pope, as worthie sucb a one, and sette 
upon Pasquillus in Roome. 1609 Dekker Gulls Horne-bh. 
1. (1862) 9 I’m the Pasquil’s madcap that will do it. 1616 
R. Carventer f’ast. Charge 66 Making the Pulpit often- 
times a Pasquill to ease their spleenes. 1651 WELDON C77. 
A’. Chas. 205 The Councell Table was growne more like a 
Pasquil then a grave Senate. 

2. A laimpoon posted up in a public place; any 
' circulated or published lampoon; a pasquinade, 
| x542z St. Papers fen. VI11, 1X, 12 Here hathe been also 
| after the maner of Rome, a pasqual set up upon Sainct 

Marques day laste, tantynge thEmperour. 1589 Coorkr 
Admon. 56 Tbe Libeller to set out his Pasgaid/, raketh all 
things, 1632 I. James Jesuits’ Downf 38 Tbey blame 
| others for Libells and verie vnpriestly Pasquils, and yet 

write themselues. 1709 SteELE Yatler No. 92 Pt All the 

Pasquils, Lampoons and Libels, we meet with now-a-days. 

1865 Wricut //ist. Caricature xix. 315 ‘The pasquils formed 

a body of satire which struck indiscriminately at every body 

within its range. 

3. atirth. and Comb., as pasguil-maker, -pulpit. 

¢1642 A. Drome On Death 7. Shute 35 Nor such as into 
pasquill pulpits come Witb thundering non sence, but to beat 

' the drum Yo civil wars. 1770 Baretti Journ. Genoa Il. 1 

‘They only put one in mind of the Pasquil-makers of Rome 

or the Monthly and Critical Reviewers of England. 

Hence Pasqui'llic a., of the nature of a pasquil. 

1833 CaRrRLyLe .JV/isc. (1872) V. 66 Verse (be it heroic, be it 
pasquillic). 

+ Pasquil,v. Cos. [f. prec.sb.] a. intr. To 
compose pasquils. b, ¢vazs. To libel or satirize in 
a pasquil; to lampoon. So Pasquillant s/., the 
writer of a pasquil; adj. lampooning; Pa‘squiller, 
the composer of a pasquil or pasquils. 

1621 Burton Anat, A/e/. 1, th. iv. iv. (1651) 148 Princes .. 
are grievously vexed with these pasquelling libels and satyrs. 
1643 Howett 7tvelve Treat, (1661) 268 In Holland and 
other places he was pasquill’d at. a 1648 Lo. Hernert 
‘feu. VIT1 (1683) 609 Tbere wanted not sonie, who took 
occasion to pasquil it. 

1817 CoLerioce Siog, Lit, (1870) 204 [The character] of a 
gossip, backbiter and pasquillant. 1833 Cartyte J/ise. 
(1872) V. 125 A Basiailiant verse. 1597-8 Br. Hare Sat. 
v. 1. 14 Or Lucile’s muse..Or Menips old, or Pasquillers of 
late. @1659 Osborn Luther Vind. Wks. (1673) 408 “‘Vhis favour 
..did so work with him, and the rest of the Pasquillers of 
the time, that..none used the like Invectives. . 

Pasquin(px'skwin),sd.  [ult. ad. It. Pasguino, 
in L. Fasguinus, F. Pasguin, 

Pasguino or Pasqguitto was the name popularly given to 
a mutilated statue, or piece of ancient statuary, disinterred 
at Rome in the year 3501, and set up by Cardinal Caraffa 
at the corner of his palace near the Piazza Navona, Under 
his patronage, it became the annual custom on St. Mark's 
Day to ‘restore’ temporarily and dress up this torso to 
represent some historical or mythological personage of 
antiquity; on which occasion professors and students of 
the newly restored Ancient Learning were wont to salute 
Pasquin in Latin verses which were usually posted or 
placed on the statue. In process of time these fasguinate 
or pasquinades tended to become satirical, and the term 
began to be applied, not only in Rome, but in other countries, 
to satirical compositions and lampoons, political, ecclesias- 
tical, or personal, the anonymous authors of which often 
sheltered themselves under the conventional name of Pas- 
quin. According to Mazocchi, in the preface to the printed 
collection of the pasguinate of 1509, the naine Pasquino or 
Pasquillo originated in that of a schoolmaster (‘é/terator 
sen magister Iudi') who lived opposite the spot where the 
Statue was found; a later tradition given by Castelvetro, 
3558-9, made Pasquino a caustic tailor or shoemaker; 
another of 1544 calls him a barber. See L. Morandi in 

s Waova Antologia 1889 1. 271, 755, D, Gnoli ibid. 1390 1. 53, 


| 


PASS. 


275, Storia di Pasguino, The latinized form Pasguiléus 
was already «1544 applied hoth to the author and the pas- 
quinade, in which extended application it was subseq. 
followed also by Pasguin.] 

1. The Roman Pasquino (man or statue), on 
whom pasquinades were fathered; hence, the 
imaginary personage to whom anonymous lampoons 
were conventionally ascribed. 

1566 (¢/¢/e) Pasquine ia Traunce. A Christian and learned 
Dialogue.. Wherunto are added certayne Questions then put 
forth by Pasquine, to haue beene disputed in the Councell of 
Trent. 1581 ALLEN Afol. Eng. Colleges 97 b, Neither the 
Old Comedie, nor Pasquino, nor any ruffan or Carnenall- 
youth in Rome. 1592 Wotton in Redig. (1685) 680 The 
Gabell of Sixtus’s time, which Pasquin told him of. 1617 
Moryson /¢i. 1, 135 At one end of this market place, in a 
corner of a street opposite to a publike Pallace, is the statua 
of Pasquin, vpon a wall of a private house. 1670 Lasse1s 
Voy. /taly Ul. 229 This Pasquin is an old broken statue.. 
jeering wits set up here, and father upon poore Messer 
Pasquino, tbeir Sat yrical jeasts, called from bim, Pasquinades. 
1686 Drypen Addr. /ligden 2 The Grecian wits, who 
Salire first began, Were pleasant Pasquins on the life of 
man. a@1797 H. Watpote Alem. Geo. f/, 1, 283 If Pasquin 
has seen wittier, he never saw more severe or less delicate 
lampoons. 1885 £ucyc/, Brit, XVIII. 341 The 16th century 
was indeed Pasquin’s palmy time, and in not a few of the 
rare printed collections of bis utterances Protestant polemic 
..ts mingled. aftrid. 1582 T. Watson Centurie of Loue 
Ixxxi, A Pasquine piller erected in the despite of Loue, 

+2. = PasquinabE, Pasquin 2. Oés. 

1611 Frono, Pasguino, an old statue in Rome on whom 
all Satires, Pasquins, rayling rimes or libels are fastned and 
fathered, 1653 A. Wiison Yas, / 53 On him some uuhappy 
Wit vented this Pasquin. 1692 Lutrree Brief Rel. (1857) 
II. 371 Wrote from Rome, the French had caused a pasquin 
to he fixt reflecting on the pope for conniving at tbe pro- 
testant alliance against his eldest son, «1745 Swiet Ausw. 
Sheridan 32 Wks. 1841 1. 761/1 But enough of this poetry 
Alexandrine; I hope you will not think this a pasquine. 

Hence Pa‘squin v. /rans, [= lt. pasgurnare 
(Florio) ; F. pasgeéner], to lampoon, pasquinade. 

1682 Davoen & Lee Duke of Guise Ded., Not .. that any 
Man delights to see hunself pasquin'd and affronted by tbeir 
inveterate Scriblers, 

Pasquinade (peskwineld), sd. [ad. It. pas- 
qutnata: cf. F. pasquinade, and see Pasquin and 
-ADE.] A lampoon affixed to some public place; a 
‘squib’, libel, lampoon, or piece of satire generally. 

[159z Wotton in Relig. (1685) 656 A Pasguinata set 
forth against him in form of a Prophesie.] 1658 Puittirs, 
Pasguinade, a Satyrical lnvective or Libel, savoring of the 
Pasquin at Rome. 1721 .Aupison Sfecf. No. 23 ? 4 This 
Pasquinade made a great Noise in Rome. 1760-72 H. 

3ROOKE Fool of Qual, (1809) LIL. 136 The very person who 
contrived the honour of the pasquinade on my back this 
day. 1843 Prescott JJewrico vu. i, (1864) 411 The white 
walls of the Larracks were covered with epigrams and 
pasquinades levelled at Cortez, attrib. 1858 Borrow Koi. 
Aye 1. 10 A pasquinade picture was stuck up at Rome. 

Pasquinade (peskwineld), vw [f prec. sb.] 
trans, ‘Vo satuize or libel in a pasquinade. 

1796 Sporting May. Vi. 312 One of the candidates. .has 
already been pasquinaded. 1880 Disraeci Lundy. i. 5 We 
dined and voted together, and together pasquinaded our 
opponents. 

Pasquinader (paskwineidaz). 
orvb. + -En?.] a, A writer of pasquinades. 
(wonce-use), A collector of pasqninades. 

1862 Burton Bh. //unter (1882) 19 He was not a black- 
letter man..orapasquinader. 1888 WV. 4 Q. 7th Ser. V. 51/1 
Pasquinaders often maintained that the more hidden the 
allusion tbe more terrible the import. 

+ Pasquina‘do. O/s. rare". 
PASQUINADE 56, 

1600 O. E, Rep. Lidel ut. Pref. 2 His great practise and 
skill in Pasquinadocs. 

Pasqui'nian, a. rare. [See -1an.] Of, per- 
taining to, or characteristic of Pasquin; pertaining 
to a pasquin, satirical. 

1796 Burney J/cm, Metastasio 1. 189 You have exhausted 
all your... friendship, in transports of true Pasquinian passion 
in my defence, 

Pass (pas), sb.1 Also 4 pas, pase, 5 paas, 5-6 
passe. [In ME. fas, faas, a. F. pas :—L. passus 
step, pace, track, trace, ctc. Orig. the same word 
as Pack; in later usc often associated with Pass v., 
and thus in some senscs not easily separatcd from 
Pass 56.2, F. passe.] 

I. Obs. senses: = Pace, Passus. 

+1. Occasional spelling of pas, Pace s6,.! (in 
various senses), q. v. 

a 1300 Cursor Al, 10970, I and mi wijf on ald tas, Of barns 
er we sara pe pass {v7 pas 137§ Barsour Bruce vii. 
203 Till hym thai 3eid a full great pass. c1q400 MAUNDEV. 
(Roxb.) xi. 41 Fra pe kirke of be sepulcre ,. ane aght score 
passez es be temple Domini. 1615 CuapMan Odyss. 1x. 734 
aA little pass Beyond our fore-deck from the fall there was. 

+2. A passage (in a narrative or writing); a canto 
of a poem, a chapter, section, or division of a book ; 
= Pack s/.t 12, Passus, 

13350 Will, Palerne 161 Pus passed is pe first pas of pis 
pris tale. a1g00-50 Alerander 2845 Here a passe endes. 
1546 Garniner Declar. Art, Foye 27 So as in tbys passe of 
saynt Paule, saynte Chrisostome is verye dylygente to note 
and conferme vnto vs. 1553 KENNEDY Compend. Tract. ii, 
It is to be notit of tbis pas of Scripture abone rehersit. 
1573 Keg. Privy Council Scot. Ser. 1. 11, 275 In qubilk 
Act, besyde mony utheris passis and claussis,.. it 1s statnle 
and ordanit [etc.}. 1633 Se. Acts Chas. f (1837) V. 152/1 
Dispenssis for ever In all .. heades articles claussis nbleis- 
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[f. prec sb. 
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[See -apo.] = 


PASS. 


ments pointes passis..of the samyn. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. 
Gout. Eng, Prol. p 7 A summary view of the cardinal passes 
of the government of this Kingdom. 

If. A passage. 

3. A way or opening by which one passes through 
a region otherwise obstrncted or impassable, or 
through any natural or artificial barrier. esp. a. 
A narrow and difficult or dangerons passage through 
a mountainous region or over a mountain range; 
also (less usually) through a forest, marsh, bog, or 
other impassable ground. 

In ME. applied to a road or passage in a wood, over a 
heath, etc., such as was exposed to amhush, robbery, etc. ; 
in its later application proh. a re-adoption from mod. I’. Jas. 

@1300 Cursor AL, 2519 Pan he broght pam til a pase [C. 
pas] Pat men cald in pfat lJand temase [v.». themas]. ¢ 1325 
Mety. Hom, 52 In our gat lis Satenas Wit his felawes, als 
thefin pas. 1340 Hamrore Pr. Couse. 1239 Thefs and out- 
lawes,..Pat hald pases, and robbesand reves Men of pat pai 
have, 1377 Lancu. P. Pl. B. xiv. 300 Pe sexte is a path of 
pees: 3e, porw pe pas of altoun Pouerte my3te passe with- 
oute peril of robhynge. 1390 Gower Cou/f. ILI. 208 Into the 
pas whanne he was falle, Thembuisschementz tobrieken alle, 
1538 St. Pagers Hen. VIII, ULL. 7, | have cut divers pases, 
and made suche smothe wayes. 1680 Moroen Geog. Kect., 
Piedmout (635) 205 Pignerol ..a Commodious Pass from 
France to Iialy. 1703 Maunprett Journ. Ferus. (1732) 35 
Having gone thro’a very rugged and uneven Pass, 1 
Gazetteer Scot/. (ed. 2)226 Glentilt; a passin the Highlands of 
Athol, famous for..the dangerous road which runs through 
it. 1810 Scotr Lady of L. v. iii, The guide, ahating of his 
pace, Led slowly through the pass‘sjaws. 1833 Penny Cycé. 
1. 388/2 The chief pass of the Lepontian Alps is that of 
the St. Gothard...The height of the pass is 6890 feet. 1851 
Turner Dom, Archit, 1. 106 The wooded pass of Alton on 
the borders of Surrey and Hampshire, which was not -dis- 
afforested until the end of Henry's reign, was a favourite am- 
bush for outlaws, who there awaited the merchants and their 
trains of sumpter-horses travelling to or from Winchester. 

Jig. €1500 Melusine 31 But ones as he said he shuld passe 
the cruell paas of the deth. 1864 Tennyson Ay/mer's F. 
209 But Edith’s eager fancy hurried with him Snatch'd thro’ 
the perilous passes of his life. 

b. esp. in A/7. Such a passage viewed strate- 
gically as commanding the entrance into a country 
or place; hence, by extension, any place which 
commands or holds the key to such cntrance, 
Also fig., and in various phrases, as fo gazz, hold, 
keep, sell the pass. Pass of arms [F. pas 
d'armes}+: see quot. 1727-41. 

1683 Kennerr tr. Aras. on Folly 98 They would be able 
to keep their Pass and fence off all assault of Conviction. 
1684 Scanderbeg Rediv. v. 108 The City Mohilow on the 
Dniester, a place of great Importance, as heing the pass 
into Moldavia. a1704 T. Brown Sat. agst. Woman Wks. 
1730 I. 56 Thus all the unguarded passes of his mind she'll 
try. 1727-41 Cuampers Cycl., Pass of arurs, in chivalry, 
a place which the ancient knights undertook to defend, 
e.gr. a bridge, road, &c. which was not to be passed with- 
out fighting the person who kept it. 1751 Jounson Rambler 
No. 165 p2 The passes of the intellect are barred against 
her by prejudice and passion. 1774 Chesterfield’s Lett. 
I. xvil. 74 Horatius Cocles, who alone defended the pass 
of a bridge against the whole Tuscan army. 1838 Trirt- 
WALL Greece V. 283 When Philip reached Thermopylae, 
he found the pass strongly guarced. 1897 Westin. Gaz. 
6 Dec. 7/1 He now warned the men that by accepting the 
proposal they would be ‘selling the pass’ for all other 
trades. 1903 Daily Chron. 16 Nov. 5/1 He.. accepted the 
settlement, and at once fell from his pre-eminence,.. being 
viewed hy his followers. .as pne who had ‘sold the pass’, 

ce. More generally: A way by which to pass or 
get through; a passage, road, route. Also fg. 

1608 Cuapman Byrox's Trag. Plays 1873 Ul. 294 Let your 
Armie Have the directest passe, it shall goe safe. a 1674 
Crarenpon Hist. Reb. 1x. § 92 The force of both counties .. 
should be drawn to Tiverton, and upon that pass, to fight 
with the rebels. 1689 Lurrrett Brief Rel. (1857) 1. 617 
The Danish horse, ,are ordered to march for Scotland, heing 
the shortest passe for Ireland. 1787 M. Cutter in Lie, etc. 
(1888) El. 395 Through the Sandusky and Scioto lies the 
most cpbmmon pass from Canada to the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi. 1798 BLoomrietp Fariner's Boy, Spring 302 {He} 
Sees every pass secur’d, and fences whole. 

Jig. 1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. u. xvi. (1739) 84 The 
King and Council seemed to have the sole power .. to open 
and shut the passes of Trade. 

d. A passage across a river; a place at which 
a river can be crossed by ford, ferry, or, varely 
a bridge. Now vave. 

1649-50 Cromwett Let. to Lenthall 15 Feb. in Car/y/e, 
Desirous to gain a Pass over the Suir; where indeed we 
had none but by hoat, or when the weather served. 1650 
Ibid. 2 Apr., By which means we have a good pass over the 
Barrow, and intercourse between Munster and Leinster. 
a1661 Furrer Worthies (1840) LI. 384 The royalists 
chiefest strength consisted in two passes they possessed 
over the river of Severn, 1718 Rowe tr. Lucan1. 815 To 
guard the Passes of the German Rhine. 1862 Stantey Few. 
Ch. (1877) I. iii. 55 The watch-tower of Peniel, which years 
afterwards guarded the passes of the Jordan. ; 

‘e, A navigable channel, esp. at a river's month, 
or in a delta. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. ludia & P.123 The next Morning, 
with only sending my Servant ashore to acquaint the Ren- 
dero, I quitted the Pass. 1704 Appison /¢al/y (1733) 56 
Passes that lead to the City from the Adriatic. 1758 Azz. 
Reg. 109 The greatest part [of the vessels] escaped hy run- 
ning into the pass of ‘Youlinquet. 1817 J. W. Heustts 
Phys. Observ. Topog. & Dis. Louisiana 23 The main branch 
of the Mississippi has three mouths, or, as they are called, 

aisses, 1895 J. Winsor AZéississ. Basin 154 A fort was soon 
built at the Balize,..on the edge of the Gulf, but whicb to- 
day is nine miles up the pass. 
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f. Applied to other narrow passages: e.g. in 

a toad or Street. 

@1710 Pore Alley 2 A narrow pass there is with Houses 
low. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 454 ? 4 While he whipped up 
James-Street, we drove for King-Street, to save the Pass at 
St. Martin's Lane. /éfd. No. 498 P 2 ‘ill he came to the 
Pass, which is a Military Term the Brothers of the Whip 
have given the Strait at St. Clement's Church. 1902 Daily 
Chron. 16 Apr. 7/2 How Royal and Coronation processions 
got through the Pass is a secret which our London fore- 
fathers have taken to their graves. 

g@. A passage or alley in a church. Sc. dad. 

1871 W. ALEXANDER Yohnny Gibb xi. (1892) 68 He was 
going along the pass to shut the door. 1873 Gitmour /’ez- 
Filk, 51 (E.D. D.) William McLerie .. steps noiselessly up 
the ‘ pass’, asking kindly for each as he slips along. 

h. A passage for fish over or past a weir. 

1861 Act 24 §& 25 Vict. c. 109 §23 Any Proprietor of a 
Fishery with the written Consent of the Home Office may 
attach to every Dam..a Fish Pass, of such Form and 
Dimensions as the Home Office may approve. 1867 Lond. 
Rev, 22 June 696/1 ‘lo restore our rivers to their former 
prolific condition, it is indispensable that salmon-passes 
should be provided. 1899 Daly News 4 May 11/2 In 1863 
a salmon pass or ladder was made at Wood Mill, with the 
result tbat fish were enabled to ascend into the non-tidal 
waters. 

4, Mining. (See quots.) 

{May perh. belong to Pass sé.?] 

1671 PHil. Trans. Vi. 2108 After the Ore is landed,..’tis 
brought .. and unloaded at the head of the Pass (¢.e. 2 or 3 
bottom-boards with 2 side-boards sloping-wise) in which the 
Ore slides down into the Coffer. 1710 J. Harris Lex. 
Techn. lk. s.v.. A Frame of Boards consisting of 2 or 3 
bottom Boards and two side ones set slope- wise, thro’ which 
the Ore slides down into the Coffer of the Stamping-Mill, 
for the Tin-works, is called by the Workmen ¢he Pass, 1881 
in RaymMonp Mining Gloss. 

Pass (pas), 56.2. Forms: 4-7 passe, (6 pas), 7— 
pass. [Partly a. I*. passe, f. Passer to pass; partly 
immed. from Passv. Not always clearly separable 
from Pass s.1, with which, since 1600, and occa- 
sionally earlier, it has been identified in spelling.] 

I. 1. An act or the fact of passing ; passage. 

{a 1400-50 Alexander 2978 Pe pepill of be palais quen pai 
his passe [D. bym passe] saje, Rusches vp in a res rynnes 
in-to chambres.) _1gs99 Suaks. //ez. 1’, 11. Chor. 39 Charming 
the narrow seas To giue you gentle Passe. 1600 W. Wat- 
son Decacordou (1602) 45 In the passe and repasse out of 
England into Fraunce. ¢1611 Cuarman //iad nL 242 Out 
of his ample breast, he gave his great voice pass. /d7d. 1v. 
406 He went, and safely had his pass Back to Asopus’ flood. 
Lbid. xx. 422 One ear it enter’d, and made good bis pass to 
th’ other ear. 1647 N. Bacon Dise. Govt. Eng. \. xx. (1739) 
38 This privilege of Safe Pass being .. ancient and funda- 
mental,..resteth still in force. 1671 Grew Anat. Plants ii. 
§31 The Sap moving in the Barque, towards the Pith, 
through the Insertions, thereinto obtains a pass. 18z0 J. 
Ciecanp Aise Glasgow 121 There are four or five bundred 
passes and repasses in the same period. 1844 D. WELsH 
Sevm. 186 How dread must he tbe pass from the unsuh- 
stantial fabric of this earthly state to those abodes. 

b. Departure from life, death. Also fg. 

@164§ Featty in Fuller's Abel Rediv., Reynolds (1867) 
IL. 238 Whose happy pass, agreeable to his godly life, God 
forbid that any should deplore. 1742 Younc NVé. Th. 10. 
134 For Man you smile; Why not smile a¢ him too? You 
share indeed His sudden Pass; but not his constant Pain. 
1827 Pottok Course T. 1, This pass of human thought, 
This wilderness of intellectual death. 

+2. (?)Demeanour, ‘walk’; (?) course of action. 

isss W. Watreman Fardle Factions u. xii. 269 To be 
honestly appareiled, and accordyngly to vse their passe and 
conuersacion. 1603 SHaks. Adeas. for M. v. i. 375 When 
I perceiue your grace, like powre divine, Hath look’d vpon 
my passes. : 

+3. The fact of passing as approved; reputation, 
estimation ; cnrrency. Oés. 

1598 B. Jonson £v. Man. in Hum. v. i. 442 Or that their 
slubherd lines haue currant passe, From the fat iudgements 
of the multitude. 1601 Suaxs. A//'s Wel/ 11. v. 58, [do know 
him well, and common speech Giues him a worthy passe. 

4, The passing of an examination; esp. in a uni- 
yersity examination, the attainment of such a stan- 
dard as satisfies the examiners without entitling 


the candidate to honours. Often at¢/r7b. : see 17. 

1838 ArnotpD Led, in Life & Corr. (1844) 11. viii. 127 A pass 
little go, or even great go, is surely a ridiculous thing, as all 
that the University expects of a nan after some twelve or 
fourteen years of schooling and lecturing. 1860 M. Burrows 
(¢it/e) Pass and Class: an Oxford Guide-Book through the 
Courses of Literaz Humaniores, Mathematics, Natural 
Science, and Law and Modern History, 1874 Burnanp My 
time xxxvi. 388 Honours were out of the question, and 
a pass we most of us obtained. 1882 J, Sournwarp Pract. 
Priut, (1884) 199 If, however, there are only three marks 
or less, there is ‘no pass’. 

If. That in which the fact of passing is em- 
bodied; the condition to or through which anything 
passes. 

+5. Event, issue; completion, accomplishment. 

{1481: see 6b.) 1542 Upart Zrasin. Apoph. t. Socr. § 93 n., 
38a, [He] shall easily bryng the same to suche ende, and 
to such passe and effecte, as he would dooe. 1579 Tomson 
Calviu's Serut. 1 im, 287/2 God will bring all to good passe. 
¢ 1600 Snaks. Sov. citi, To no other passe my verses tend 
Then of your graces and your gifts to tell. 1611 Biste 
Traust. Pref, 1x Wee haue at the length, through the good 
hand of the Lord vpon vs, brought the worke to that passe 
that you see. 1649 Mitton £ixon. ix, 86 By this reckning 
his consents and his denials come all to one pass. 

6. Phrases. (Now somewhat a7ch.) 

(Here #0 pass is often regarded as infinitive of the vb.; but 
see quot. 1549 in a, 1542 in b, and cf. prec.) 


PASS. 


a. 7o bring to pass (rarely t unto pass): to 
bring to accomplishment, fulfilment, or realization ; 
to carry out; to accomplish, produce, bring about. 

1523 SKetTon Gard. Laurel 1228 A tratyse he deuysid & 
browgbt it to pas, Callid Specnlein Principis. 1530 TiNDALE 
Gen, xii. 32 ‘That the thynge is certanly prepared of God, 
and that God will shortly bryuge it to passe. 1538 STARKEY 
England u. ii, 195 Thys were a commyn remedy, yf hyt 
inyght be hrought to passe. 1539 Bince (Great) Ps. xxxvii. 
5 Commytte thy waye vnto the Lorde, and put thy trust in 
hyin, & he shall brynge it to passe. 1549 Latimer 1s¢ Sernz. 
bef. Edw. VI B viijb, Many hath taken in hande to brynge 
manye thynges vnto passe [frznted paste]. ¢ 1592 MarLowe 
Few of Malta v. iii, Doe but bring this to passe which thou 
pretendest. @ 1634 Cuarman Adfhonsus Plays 1873 II. 225 
Huge wonders will Alphonsus bring to pass. 1651 Hoppes 
Leviath, w. xxix. 169 They [faith and sanctity} are not 
Miracles, but brought to passe by education. 

b. Zo come to pass; to come to the event or 
issue; to be carried out, accomplished, or realized ; 
to turn out in the event, to evcntuate; to issue, 
come about. Also, +40 go to pass. + To come 
well to (our) pass, to come evil to pass, to turn out 
well (for us), to turn out ill. 

1481 Caxton Reynard xl. (Arb.) 108 The wulf.. tbrew the 
foxe al plat vnder hym, whiche cam hym euyl to passe. 
[Leez's text, 1479, xli, dat hem seer misuiel]. 1526 SKELTON 
Magnyzf. 2134 Magn. | am Magnyfycence, that somtyme 
thy mayster was. £74. What, is the worlde thus come to 
passe? 1526 ‘VinDaLe Fokz xiii. 19 Nowe tell 1 you before 
it come; that when yt is come to passe, ye myght beleve 
that Iam he. @1533 Lp. Berxers Aon |xvi. 226 Alas! 
why dyd not Huon knowe his entente? if he had, the mater 
had not gone soto passe. 1542 Upatt Erasin. Apoph. 336 
‘A man that fleeth will renewe battaill again ' is a prouerbiall 
verse .. by whiche we are warned not ..to be brought in 
despaire, if some thyng have not well come to our passe. 
— in Lett, Lit. Men (Camden) 2 If it had succeded and 
cum to passe accordyng to my request. 1611 Bipte /Vz77, 
xi. 23 Thou shalt see now whether my word shall come 
to pass vnto thee [Coverp. shall be fulfilled in dede], or 
not, 1662 STILLINGFL. Ovig. Sac. 11. vi. § 5 When there- 
fore any Prophets did foretell things .. and those things 
did not coine to pass, it was a certain evidence of a false 
Prophet. 1887 Lecxy Lug. iz 18th C. VI. 121 If the pro- 
jects foreshadowed by De Maulde had come to pass. 

C. quasi-zmPers., with z¢, and subord. clause. To 
come to be the fact, to come about, to turn ont, to 
happen (esp. in Scriptural lang.). 

1526 TinDALE Ma?t. xi 1 And it came to passe when Iesus 
bad ended his preceptes .. he departed thence. 1611 Bipre 
Gen. xxi. 1. 1628 Hosses Thucyd. (1822) 49 After this it 
came to pass that the Athenians and their confederates 
fought against the Medes. 1712 Apnison Sect. No. 418 
? 3 But how comes it to pass, that we should take delight 
in being terrified or dejected hy a Description. 1796 H. 
Hunter tr. S¢.-Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) II. 44 It comes 
to pass, that those places only, which are situated in the 
point of divergence ., experience two tides a day. 

7. A position or situation in the course of any 
affair; esp. a position, qualified in some way; a 
critical position, a juncture, a predicament. 

Cf. BF. étve en belle passe, dans une mytauvaise passe; etc.: 
see Littré, Passe 5. But in Eng. app. sometimes associated 
with Pass sé, as if a fig. use of sense 3 a. 

1s60 Daus tr. Sleidane's Cour. 58 Yet all thynges lyke 
to come to suche a passe. 1581 Pettie tr. Guazzo's Civ. 
Conv. 11. (1586) 49 b, The worlde is come to this passe, that 
it counteth anie thing to bee lawfull which is delightfulL 
1596 SPENSER /. Q, V1. ill. 14 Him seemed fit that wounded 
Knight To visite, after this nights perillous passe. 1596 
Suaxs. Tam. Shr. v. ii. 124 Lord let me neuer have a 
cause to sigh, Till I be brought to such a sillie passe. 1610 
R. Asporr O/d Way 27 To that desperate passe they are 
brought by the writings of the authors. 1732 Law Serious C. 
iv. (ed. 2) 66 To such a pass are we now come. 1822 
SHetrey 7rinuph Life 302 How and by what paths | have 
been brought To this dread pass. 1833 Ht. Martineau />. 
Wines & Pol, vi. 98 Where is the patriotism of bringing 
things to this pass? 1894 C. N. Ropinson Brit. Fleet 9 
Neglecting, at this critical pass, to secure the maritime 
approaches to his realm. 

+b. Zo pass. (?)To (proper) position; in position. 
[Cf. Du, Ze passe. But see WELL fo pass.) 

ce 1595 Cart. Wratt R. Dudley's Voy. W. Ind. (Hakl. Soc.) 
58 Her ordinance lyinge well to pass, shee went as upright 
asachurch. 1644 Nve Gunnery n. (1670) 5 If the first shot 
had struck under the Mark, then bring the Peece in all 
points as before to passe. 

III. Permission or authorization to pass. 

8. ‘Permission to go or come anywhere’ (J.); 
esp. a written permission to pass into, out of, or 
through a country or place, or between places 
within a country; a passport; also, a document 
authorizing the holder to pass, e.g. through . the 
lines of an army ; authorization or Jeave to pass. 

1sor Spenser M7. Hubberd 936 He cast to leave The 
Court, not asking any passe or leave. 1598 HAKLUYT 
Voy. 1. 472 They shall haue a letter of passe giuen vnto 
them. @ 1604 Hanmer Chiron. Irel. (1633) 120 To give him 
Passe to seek adventures in some forraigne country. 1647 
Crarenvon fist. Red. 1. § 44 He had given passes to many 
ohscure persons, to go into and return out of that king- 
dom. 1667 Pervs Diary 3 Apr., The Dutch have ordered 
a passe to be sent for our Commissioners. 1722 De Fore 
Plague (1754) 9 To get Passes and Certificates of Health.. 
for, without these, there was no being admitted to pass 
thro’ the Towns. 1798 Netson Let. 27 Oct. in Nicolas 
Disp. (1845) E11. 163, am much displeased that you should 
grant Passes to the Ships of any Power with whom we are 
at War. 1867 Smytu Sailor's H’ord-bk., Pass, or Passport, 
a permission granted by any state to a vessel, to navigate 
in some particular sea without molestation. 1900[see 17]. 


PASS. 
b. J7. (See quots.) 


1617 Moryson /fin. tl. 253 No _souldier should bee dis- 
charged but by Passe from the Lord Deputie, Principall 
Gouernour, or chiefe Commanders. 1853 Stocqueter J/i2. 
Encycl., Pass,..also a certificate of leave of ahsence to a 
soldier for a short period. 1887 Times 28 Sept. 7/3 Passes 
to remain out after hours for well-conducted soldiers, 

+e, An order passing a pauper to his or her 
parish; ‘an order by which vagrants or impotent 
persons are sent to their place of abode’ (J.). Oés. 

1646-7 in Swayne Sarum Church-w. Acc. (1896) 325 Pore 
woman traveling from Ireland by passe, 4@. 1743-4 Act 17 
Geo. I, c. 5 Incorrigible rogues.. who being apprehended... 
refuse to go before a magistrate, or to be examined on oath, 
or to be conveyed bya pass. 1786 Pilton Churchw. icc. 
in Notes & Gleanings (Exeter) 11. 37/2 Paid a woman that 
had a Pass to Wexford in Ireland os, 6¢. 

d. A document or ticket authorizing the holder 
to travel free on a railway, etc. Usually free pass. 
e. A ticket or order giving free admission to a 
theatre or the like. 

1858 Simsionps Dict, Trade, Pass ..a free journey-ticket 
on a railway; an unpaid admission toa place of amusement. 
1871 M. Cottixs Arg. & Werch. 11. tx. 270 He has. ..railway- 
passes. 1894 [see FREE a. 32]. 

IV. The causing of something to pass. 

9. Fencing. The act of passing the sword or 
rapier; a lunge, a thrust ; a round or bout of fencing. 

1598 Suaxs, M/exry W. 11. i. 233 In these times you stand 
on distance: your Passes, Stoccado’s, and I know not what. 
1602 — Hav, v. ii, 173 In a dozen passes between your- 
self and him, he shall not exceed you three hits. 1678 
Otway Friendship in F.1. i, 1 put by his Pass, clos'd with 
him and threw up his Heel’s. 1692 Sin W. Hope Fencin, 
-Vaster (ed. 2)79 A Pass is that with which a man goet 
quite by, and behind his adversary; the second kind which 
is called a Pass (but improperly) is that with which a Man 
goeth only close to his Adversary, and commandeth his 
Sword. 1692 Wasuincton tr. J/ilton’s Def. Pop. vii. M.’s 
Wks. (1851) 173 You lie every where so open to blows, that if 
any one were .. to make a Pass at any part of you, be could 
hardly miss. 1752 Younc Brothers iv. i, Thy bloody pass 
cleave thro’ thy brother's breast. 1840 THACKERAY Catherine 
vi, He drew his..sword and made a pass at Mr. Sicklop. 

+b. fg. Asally of wit; a witty thrust or stroke: 
in phrases Zass of pate, wil. Obs. 

1610 SHAKS. ef. v. i. 244 Steale by line and leuell is 
an excellent passe of pate. 182z Haztirt 7ad/e-t, Ser. 11. 
viii (1869) 173 This is a curious pass of wit. 

The manipulation of a juggler; the trans- 
ference or changing of the position of anything by 
sleight of hand, or the like; a trick. 

To make the pass (in card tricks), to alter the position of 
the cards in the pack, by dexterously bringing the lower 
cards to the top, or shifting the top or bottom card. 

1599 MixsHtu Span. Lict., Passa, as juego de Passa, 
iuglers playing passe and repasse. 1814 Byron Diary 8 Apr., 
He will yet playthem a pass. ¢ 1821 Phélosoph. Recreations 
97 No. 151 How to make the Pass [i.e. with cards—a full 
description]. 1836 Marrvat Japhet xi, For hours and 
hours was I employed by his directions in what is called 
‘making the pass’ with a pack of cards, as almost all tricks 
on cards depend upon your dexterity in this manoeuvre. 
1859 Wraxa_t tr. A, //ondis iv. 38 He performed the most 
difficult ‘ passes’ with a coolness no one would expect him to 
possess. 1861 Boy's Own Cony. Bk. 94 As..a friend is not 
always present who can perform the pass, I will endeavour 
to describe it. 1372 Routledge’s Ev. Boy's Ans. 346/1 To 
make the Pass (saunter la coupe). 

ll. A passing of the hands over or along anything; 
manipulation; esp. in Mcsmerism. 

1848 Titackeray Van, Fair xxiii, Alexis, after a few passes 
from Dr. Elliotson, despises pain, reads with the back of 
his head. 1851 H. Mayo Pog. Superstit, (ed. 2) 180 The em- 

loyment of mesmeric passes. .as a local means of tranquil- 
ising the ner oussensibility. 1874 CARPENTER Jfentad /’hys. 
I, xiv. (1879) 553 The delusion was kept up bya frequent 
recourse to ‘ passes ’, resembling those of the Mesmerists. 

12. Football, Lacrosse, Hockey, etc. A trans- 
ferencc of the ball by one of thc players to another 
on his own side. 

1891 Lock to Lock Times 24 Oct. 16/2 L. who took the 
ball well from a difficult pass by C. secured a try after a 
capital run. 1894 Badminton Libr., Football (Assoc.) 109 
Inside forwards. .must, like the outsides, be on the look-out 
for making a pass to the opposite wing, /did. (Rugby) 332 
Some of the leading clubs soon discovered that for a‘ pass’ 
to be accurate it must be short. : 

13. In a rolling-mill: ‘A single passage of a 
plate or bar between the rolls’ (Knight Dict. Aleck. 
1875). 

188r Raymonp AZining Gloss., Pass..When the bar passes 
‘on the flat’ it is called a /atting-pass; if ‘on the edge’, an 
edging-pass. 

V. +14. An iron ring through which the ball 


was driven in the game of PaLu-MALL. [F. fasse.] 
x6rr Corer. Leve, a Mallet .. wherewith the bowle is 
raysed, and cast through the Passe at Palemaille. 1727 
Baitey vol. Il. s.v. Iadt, The Ball is struck.. so as to run 
through an iron Arch at the End of a long Alley ., This 
Arch 1s call’d the Pass. , 

15. The aperture formed by the corresponding 
grooves in a rolling-mill. 

1875 Knicut Dict. Afech, 1633/1 The pass is so formed as 
to give the required shape to the metal rolled therethrough. 

16. More fully Aass-kemp: the third quality of 
Russian hemp, next to oz/skot. 

1744-50 W. Etuis Mod. Husbandint. V. mi. 87 There is 
another Sort from Russia,..called Pass-hemp, which is a 
very shaggy, coarse, cheap Sort, used altogether for Roping. 
1812 {see OutsHoT 3]. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Pass, 
a name for the third classification or quality of Russian 
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hemp. 1886 W. A. Harris Techn. Dict. Fire-lusurance, 

Pass-hemp. 

VI. 17. attrib. and Comb. a. attrtb,: (a) re- 

lating to the passing of an examination (sense 4), 
| pass degree, divinily, examination, schools, etc. ; 
! (6) relating to the issue of passes (sense 8), pass- 
Jorm, tnspector, law, warrant, etc. 

1838 [see 4]. 1853 ‘C. Beve’ Verdant Green xii, He had 
gone to a farewell pass-party. 1868 M. Pattison Academ, 
Organiz, vi. § 2. 236 When a s-examination was insti- 
tuted. J/é%d. 238 “he university should cease the paxs- 
business altogether. /é/d. 239 It is not ible, nor is it 
proposed, that such a measure as the abolition of the pass- 
degree should he taken at once. 1883 Zimes 1 June 4 Some 
pass-examiner .. set a continuity of traps.. whereby the 
unwary examinee was brought to grief. 1890 Sfec/ator 
5 Apr., We quite see the use of a pass examination in health 
for all appointments, because the State does not want to be 
burdened with invalids. 189: Daily News 8 Dec. 3/2 Tlie 
pass-schools are once more upon us, and the pass-men in 
! their white ties monopolize the High-street afer breakfast 
and lunch. 1900 /bid, 23 Feb. 6/4 He also bribed the 
‘pass inspectors’, whose business it was to see natives had 
proper passes. 

b. Special combs.: + pass-bank, pass-boat, 
| see quots.; pass-box, a box for transferring car- 
tridges from the magazine to thc guns on the field ; 
pass-check, a ticket of admission to a place of 
entertainment allowing the holder to withdraw and 
re-enter (Simmonds Jct. Trade 1858); pass-door, 
a door of communication between the stage and the 
house in theatres; + pass-gilt (S¢.), ‘current money’; 
pass-hemp, see sense 16; pass-holder, one who 
holds a ‘pass’ to a theatre, etc. (Simmonds 1858) ; 
pass-note, ‘a certificate from an employer that 
the bearer has regularly left his last employment’ 
(Webster Suppl. 1879); + pass-penny, the obolus 
placed by the ancient Greeks on the tongue of 
the dead to pay thcir fare over the Styx; pass- 
shooting (U.S.), the shooting of wild ducks as 
they pass to and from the feeding-grounds in 
autumn; pass-ticket, a ticket empowering the 
holder to pass in (or out); pass-warrant, see 
quot ; pass-woman, a woman-student who passes 
an examination without honours: cf. PassMan. 
Also Pass-MASTER. 

a1joo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, *Pass-bank, the Stock or 
Fund thereto belonging [i e. to the game of passage]; also 
the playing Place Cut out in the Ground almost Cock-pit 
waies, 1721 in Baitey. 1875 Knicut Dect. Avech., *Pass- 
bcat, a broad, flat-bottomed boat. A j/fat or punt. 1856 
Dickens Lets, (1880) J. 432 The wall dividing the front 
froin the stage still remained, and the iron *pass-doors stood 
ajar. 1657 Kecords of Elgin (New Spald. Cl.) I. 300 Money 
not *pasguilt. The officers are ordained ..to advertise the 
inhabitants not to receive this newe brought in base couper 
coyne. 1659 W. Guturie Chr. Gt. /nterest 1.(1724) 169 His 
Prayers, his other Service done to God, his Alms-deeds, &c. 
are not Pass-gilt before God, since they came not from a 
right Principle in his Heart..his sacrifices have been an 
| abomination. 1657 W. Rano tr. Cassendi's Life Peiresc 
nu. 50 Whether the peypuens also were wont to pnt a 
*Passe-penny in the mouth of the dead. 1877 C. Hattock 
Sportsm, Gas. 204 Another method is *pass shooting; that 
is, standing .. in belts of woods, over which the birds fly 
when travelling in their afternoon flights to the roosting 
and feeding grounds, 1761 Axx. Keg. 229 The friendship of 
Mr. Rolles, who had procured mea *pass ticket, as theycallit, 
enabled me to be present both in the hall and the abbey. 1840 
Penny Cycl, XVIAL1. gox/2 Bones who have no settlement 
niust be maintained by the parish in which they happen to be, 
as casual poor, unless they were born in Scotland or Ireland, 
or iu the islands of Man, Jersey, or Guernsey, in which case 
they are to be taken under a *pass-warrant of two justices 
to their own country. 1896 /HM’estin. Caz, 13 Feb. 1/3 One 
of the resolutions .. proposes that only women who have 
taken honours. .shall be eligible for the degree, a diploma 
being offered to the ‘*passwoman’ in lieu thereof. 1900 
G. C. Broprick Alen. § Jinpressions 349 If there should 
ever bea large influx of pass-women of the same type as pass- 
| men..difficulties of discipline will be greatly aggravated. 
| + Pass, 56.3 Obs. rare. Alsos5 passe, [ad.L. 
| passum raisin-wine, made from dried grapes, neuter 
of passes spread out, (of fruit) spread out to dry, 
dried, pa. pple. of pandére to spread: cf. uve passe 
raisins.] Raisin-wine; also attrib, pass-wine. 
Now in L. form passum. 

1420 Pallad. on Hush. xu 491 Now passe is maad that 
Affryk vseth make Aforn vyndage. ae CuarEnte Lett, 
Customs Mauritania 37 They..are forc'd to make use 
of Pass-wine, or Raisin-wine, for they call Raisin of the 
sun Pass,..it isa white Wine, but muddy. [1811 Hoorer 
Med, Dict., Passum, Raisin-wine. 1841 Spatpinc /taly & 
ft. fst, L 381 The passum was made from raisins.) 


Pass (pas),v. Forms: 3-5 passe(n, (3 passi, 
3-5 -Y, 4 paci, pasi, -ye, 4-5 passyn, pacyn), 
3-7 passe, (4 pasce, 4-6 pas, pase, pace), 4- 
pass. Pa.t. and pple. passed, past (now rarely 
as pa.t.); also 4 paced, pased, 4-6 Sc. passit ; 
3-5 ipassed, ipast, 4-6 ypassed, ypast. fa. 
F. passeer (sith c. in Littré, Hatz.-Darm.), a 
Com. Romanic vb.; in Pr. passar, Sp. pasar, 
It. passave:—late pop.L. *fass@re (med.L. in Du 
Cange, with derivs. of 11thc.), f. Aass-zs step, 
| pace, track (Pass sb.1), The primary signification 

was thus ‘to step, pace, walk’, but already in 
i1thc. OF. it had come to denote progression or 
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PASS. 


moving on from place to place. ass and face 
are the same word, the forms having been in later 
times differentiated, and face restricted to thosc 
senses which are akin to or derived from Pack sé., 
while Zass has been retained for the other original 
senses and the newer ones developed from them.] 

In Eng. pass has become the most general verb expressing 
onward motion; Jassing may consist in going, running, rid- 
ing, flying, swimming, sailing, floating, gliding, or in being 
carried, drawn, driven, impelled, or moved on, in any way. 
In many cases the intrans. sense can be expressed by go, 
especially when construed with, or extended by, preposi- 
tions or adverbs expressing varieties of direction, etc. ; but it 
can he used in many transferred senses in which go is inap- 
plicable; e.g. to ass into a new state or condition, or to 
a new subject. It differs from sove in expressing the 
effect rather than the action. Without any prepositional or 
adverbial extension, the original and intrans. use is now 
chiefly confined to branches V and V1, being otherwise less 
frequent than the derived trans. and cansal uses in Band C. 

As in other intrans. vbs. of motion (go, come, depart, etc), 
the perfect of resultant condition had originally the auxiliary 
be (he és passed, they were passed): cf. sense 1, quot. ¢ 1380, 
1b, 14.., 2,¢1400, etc. This was sometimes retained even 
when fass was transitive: cf. sense 34, quot. 13753 38, quots, 
14.., 1526, etc. Hence arose the later Past fref., q. v. 

A. Intransitive uscs. 
I. To go, proceed, move onward. 

1. To go on, move onward, proceed; to make 
one’s way. Now usually with some preposition, 
adv., or advb, extension = go (with same extension). 

1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 4498, & vor to passy vorp be mouns 
he sarkede uaste is route. ¢1320 Sir Beues 2043 (MS. A) 
Euer a was pasaunt, Tila com to Mombraunt. ¢1380 Sz 
Ferumth. 2026 Wan pay weren alle yn y-paste. . Florippe het 
schitte pe dore faste, 1423 Jas. I Aéugis Q. xxii, Out of my 
contree.. Be se to pas, tuke 1 myn auenture. 1456 Sir G. 
Have Law Arms (S. T.S.) 178 He understude nocht that 
he suld pas be see..and thare sa mony..that may pas land 
gate. 1549 Compl. Scot. Ded. 6 Ther durst none of that grit 
companye pas bakuart nor forduart. 1593 SHaks, 1 //ex. V/, 
ut. i. 69 Most part of all this Night..1 was imploy‘d in 
passing to and fro, About relieuing of the Centinels. 1667 
Mitton P. Z. tt. 1031 A Bridge. .by which the Spirits per- 
verse With easie intercourse pass to and fro. 1727 Gay 
Fables 1. xv. 7 But where he past, he terror threw. 

b, With advb. accusative, expressing route or 
distance, as ¢o fass that way, to pass a mile, etc. 

a 1300 Cursor M7. 8806 Quen he moght pass nanober gatt. 
14.. Sir Beues 89/1725 +7 (MS. C) When he was paste a myle 
fro Damaske. ¢1475 RanufCotlar 570 Seir gaitis pas thay, 
Baith to Paris in fay. 1596 Spenser /. Q, v. 11. 6 For never 
wight he lets to passe that way Over his Bridge,.. But he 
him makes his passage-penny pay. 1611 Corvat Crudities 
93 After 1 was passed a few miles from Vercellis, I came into 
the Dukedome of Milan. 1847 Tennyson Princ. t. 183 She 
once had past that way. 

ce. Of something inanimatc or involuntary : To 
niove on under any force, to be moved, carricd, 
conveycd, transported, impelled onward; to flow 
as Water, a stream, etc. 

1340-70 Alex. & Dind.140 From perlese paradis passe 
be stronde. 1585 T. WaAsHincTon tr. Wicholay’s Voy. ui. vil. 
80 If the water do.. passe aboue the gyrdlesteed, they haue 
a hundred Aspres. 1617 Moryson /f/, 1. 146 A bridge.. 
with three Arches, vnder which the boates passe. 1703 
Moxon Alech. E.cerc. 177 Vhat the Pole may..pass from 
one Puppet to the other, as the Work may require. 1794 
Mrs. Rapcuirre A/yst. Udolpho xv, Vhe river was gay with 
boais passing to that city. 1846 M¢Cuttocn Acc, Brit. 
Limpire (1854) 11.11 No official accounts having been kept of 
the quantity or value of the articles passing between the two 
countries. 1899 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. Vil. 23 While the 
rheophore is thus placed and the current still passing, the 
patient should be inade to exercise these muscles. 

da. Of a line, string, path, etc.: To extend or 
be continued, to have its course, ‘run’. 

1703 Moxon Jlech. Exerc. 220 Each two Centers. .shall 
have an imaginary Axis pass between them, 1726 tr. 
Gregory's Astron. 1. 439 A Diameter of the Ellipse .. passing 
thro’ the given Points B and d. 1793 Smeaton Edystone 
L. § 254 note, Two strong..ropes, one passing from the 
head of the shears..to the rocks, 1813 Hopuovuse Journey 
485 ‘he path passes round a bay, where there is a solitary 
cottage. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary’s Phaner. 297 
Branch bundles passing down through thie cortex. 

e. To proceed or go on in narration, considera- 
tion, or action. Now usually pass on: see 65 a. 

¢ 1384 Cuaucrr H. Fame i. 265 But hit were alle to longe 
to rede The names and therefore I pace. ¢ 1386 — Prod. 36 
Er that I ferther in this tale pace. 1563 SHutE Archit. F ij, 
Tbe whiche pillor of .60. foote in hetght shalbe deuided 
into .9. partes, where of the Epistiliuin occupicth. .one such 
part, and so passing forward as necessitie shall requyre iu 
order as is before mencioned. 1585 T. WasHiNGTON tr. 
Nichotay's Voy. u. viil. 42, 1 will not passe further without 
first making a..description of the yle. 16z0 T. GRANGER 
Div. Logtke 309 One being finished, we immediately passe 
to another. 1899 F. Harnison Tennyson, Ruskin. Vill, 
etc. i. to So far we have been considering the lyrical form of 
the /az Memoriam... We pass to its substance. . 

2. With reference to place or object of destina- 


tion. Chiefly with Zo (zeato, 220). 

¢1350 Leg. Rood (1871) 75 Till araby sone gan he pas. 1362 
Lanct. P. Pl. A. vil. 77 To Penaunce and to pilgrimage 
1 wol passe with pis obure. ¢ 1384 Cnaucer ff. Fame 1. 212 
[It] stant eke in so Juste a place That every soune mot to 
hyt pace. cx1qo0o Laud Troy Bk. 5606 Now ben thei alle 
to batayle paste. 21425 Cursor M,. 1034 (Irin.} A welle.. 
Pat renneb out of foure stremes Passynge into dyuerse 
remes. 1589 GREENE Jfenaphon (Arb.) 21 Democles.. 
elected two of his chiefe Lordes to passe vnto Delphos, 
1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 1x, 334 This riuer taking 
his originall from mount Atlas..passeth southward, 1782 
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A. Monro Auat, Bones, Nerves, etc. 15 The marrow passes 
into the articular cavities. 1864 Tennyson 4x. Ard. 326 
She rose.. And past into the little garth beyond. 

b. Of spiritual destination; esp. in ¢o pass to 

God, heaven, etc. 

arzzg§ Ancr. R. 330 Pet we moten buruh rudi scheome 
passen to pe heouene. c1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxviii. 
(Ads ian) 150, I sal cume.. & cal pe .. to pass to God quhen 
we are bone. 1453 Paston Lett. 1.256 He passyd to God 
on Monday last past, at xj. of the clok befor none. 1517 
Kuaresborough Wills (Surtees) 1, 6 All iny good freindes 
passyd to the mercie of God. 1602 SHaks. Haslet 1. ii. 73 
All that liues must dye, Passing through Nature, to Eternity. 
1859 Tennyson Guiacuere 690 She..past To where beyond 
these voices there is peace. 

II. To go about, circulate, have currency (in 
some capacity or character). 

+3. To go about, to travel; to move about, be 
astir, be alive and active. Zo pass on earth (mold), 
to have one’s active being, to exist: cf. Gow. B. 1b. 

1340-70 Alex, §& Dind. 741 Whi fauure 3e panne falce 
godus, and folliche seggen Pat pei han power of peple pat 
pacen on molde? 1362 Lanai, P. /’7. A.1. 7 Pe moste parti 
of be peple Pat passeb nou on eorpe. 1393 /éid C. vu. 67 
Hadde he wysshes at wille, Sholde no lyf lyuye, pat on hus 
londe passede. 1561 Neg. Privy Council Scot, 1. 162 That 
na skipparis, marineris, nor utheris pass in cumpany with 
thame. 1567 Gade §& Godlie B. (S. T.5S.) 45 He did his 
Apostillis tetche, Throw al] the warld for to pas, And till all 
Creature for to preiche. 1585 1. Wasuincton tr. Nicholay's 
Toy. Vv. i. 114 Vong men .. passyng as I haue said, in the 
nightes to goe about the strectes. 

tb. [Vell to pass, well to do, well off (cf. fevel/ 
to live) Obs. : see WELL adu. 

4. ‘'o be handed round or about; to circulate, 
be in circulation, be current, have currency. Zo 
pass current (4 for current): see CURRENT a. 8, 

1589 Nasne Anat. Absurd, Wks. (Grosart) 1. 65 Vpstart 
reformers. .coueting to haue newe opinions passe vnder their 
names. 1639 T. Brucis tr. Camus’ Aloral Relat, 248 This 
foolish and false rule of honour, which passeth..among the 
Nobility and Gentry of France. @1715 Burnet Ovum 7iie 
vi. (1734) I]. 161 Our money they thought would not pass, and 
so the Markets would not be furnished. 1731 Swirt Ox Death 
Dr. Swift 1&9 And then, to make them pass the glibber, Re- 
vised by Tibbalds, Moore, and Cibber. 1777 SueRiDAN Sci. 
Scand. i. iii. song, Let the toast pass, drink to the lass. 
1810 Sir A. Boswett £dinburgh xii, From hand to hand 
the whirling halfpence pass. 1872 E, W. Rozertson His?#, 
Ess. 1,1, 3 ‘Vhe coinage of Constantinople passed ..over the 
greater part of the Eastern world. 1836 J/anch. Exam. 13 
Mar. 5/2 A certain quantity of paper engraved and signed 
$0 as to pass instead of gold. , 

5. Zo pass for, as: to be accepted as equivalent 
to; to be taken for; to be accepted, received, or 
held in repute as. Often with the implication of 
being something clsc. 

1596 Suaks, Jferch. V7.1. ii. 61 God made him, and there- 
fore let him passe fora man. 1607 Mippteton AZichacli, 
Tern. i. 289, | might make my bond pass for a hundred 
pound i’th' city. 1662 SriunxceL. Orig. Sacr. 11. ii. § 17 
Had Lucretius been only a Poet, this might have passed for 
a handsomly described Fable. 1688 R. Hotms Aswwoury 
1. 29/1 The Double Rose Noble..passes for thirty nine or 
Forty shillings. 1711 Appison Sect. No.1 P5, 1..some- 
times pass for a Jew in the Assemhly of Stock-jobbers at 
Jonathan's. 1809 Mackin Gi/ Blas 1x. vii.» 1 Vou pass for 
a kind-hearted gentleman. 1870 Freeman Vor. Cong. 
(ed. 2) I. App. 664 Something happened..which at least 
passed for a regular elcction. 1884 H. Spencer A/an v. 
State, New Toryism 1 Most of those who now pass as 
Liberals, are ‘lories of a new type. 


b. Zo pass by: to be currently known by (a 


name or appellation). 

1761 Hume //ist. Lng, 11. App. iii. 518 Davis.. discovered 
the Straits which pass by his name. Zé/d. (1806) 1V. lix. 460 
A low room, which passed by the appellation of ‘hell’. 1894 
Huxtey £vol. & Ethics Prolegoin. 13 That progressive 
modification of civilisation which passes by the name of the 
‘evolution of society’. . 

ce. Jo pass on, ufor: to impose upon; to gain 
credit with. 

1678 Butire /Zzd. i. i. 1202 ‘Tis true, I thought the 
‘Trick would pass Upon a Woman well enougli. a 1680 — 
Kem. (1759) I. 229 Illiterate Dunces undiscern’d Pass on the 
Rabble for the learn'd. 1738 tr. Guazzo's Art Conversation 
192, 1 am now sensible that you have passed upon me very 
pleasantly. 1781 C. Jounston Hist. J. Zuniper 1.193 This 
imposition was too gross to pass upon him. 1802-12 Bextuam 
Ration. Fudic. Evid. (1827) V. 60 Such modes of speaking 
as would not pass for ressons upon any body. 

III. To go from one to another, be transferred. 

6. To go or be transported from one place or set 
of circumstances to another. (Usually with prep.) 
Hey pass! a conjurer’s exclamation, professing to 
order something to go from one place to another. 

¢1340 Hamvore Prose Tr. 8 Fowheles .. pat passes fra a 
land to a-nothire. 1573-82 Baret A/z. P 163 A griefe passed 
from the side into the heart. 1727 Gay Fad/es 1. xii. 35 ‘See 
this bank-note: observe the hlessing: Breathe on the bill’. 
Heigh ! pass! "tis gone. 1860 Tixoatt Glac. u. iv. 248 
Nothing ..is more common than to pass, in descending a 
mountain, from snow to rain. 

7. To undergo transition from one form or state 
to another, ‘to be changed by regular gradations’ 
(J.); to undergo chemical, mineralogical, struc- 
tural, or other gradual conversion 77/0. : 

1385 Cnaucer L. G. Ht. 1583 //ypsif., And from forme in 
to forine it [matter] passyn may. 1618 Cuarman /Jestod 
1. 197 Jove’> will was, he good should into heavenly 
natnres pass. 1674 P.avrory S&// A7us. iu. 5 That which 
isa fifth shall pass into a third. 1710 Brexetiy Prize, 
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Hum, Kuowl. §124 Ancient and rooted prejudices do often 
pass into principles. 1813 Bakrwt..t /ntrod. Geol. (1815) 
197 It is said that peat has been discovered passing into 
mineral coal. 1851 Wricut &ichardson’s Geol. 126 Thus 
granite passes through syenite and greenstone into basalt, 
and this last to pitchstone. 1854 Brewster AZore H’orlds 
xv. 228 Our Earth passed from a state of chaos into an 
orderly world. 1855 Prescott 7i/if //, 1. 11. iii. 179 he 
hatred of theologians has passed into a proverb. 1871 Bb, 
Stewart //cat (ed. 2) § 84 A substance passes from the solid 
to the liquid state, 41899 Ad/butt's Syst. Aled. V1I1. 595 
‘The patient then passes into a severe general lichen, after 
the ordinary type. 

8. Law. O1 property: Tobe couveyed /oa person; 
to go by conveyance, or come by inheritance /o, 
into the hands of. 

1429 Nolls Parit. IV. 344/1 Neyther be colour or occasion 
of feffement or of yeft of zode moeble passede he Dede, nor 
other wyse. ¢1449 Pecock Refr. 11. 404 The 3ifte so mad 
to him passid into him fulli and hooli. 1574 tr. Litticton’'s 
Yenurcs 47 Al the rente and service .. bee incidences to the 
reversion and passe by the graunte of reversion. 1611 Biste 
Num, xxvii. 7 Thou shalt cause the inheritance of their 
father to passe vntothem. 1642 tr. Perkins’ Prof. BR. iii. § 204. 
91 If liverie and seisin bee made unto the Monke. .nothing 
shall passe thereby. 1818 Cruise Déges# (ed. 2) V. 51 The 
advowson passed, because it was clearly referred to in the 
grant. 1883 Law Times Rep. XLIX. 337/1 ‘Vhere is no 
case in which the benefit of a personal covenant, not assign- 
able on the face of it, has been held to pass by assignment. 

9. To be uttered between two (or more) persons 
mutually; to be interchanged or transacted, as dis- 


course, communications, letters, mutual officcs. 

1568 T. Howett Ard, A mitie (1879) 91 Remember yet the 
friendly wordes, ypast betweene vs twaine. c1s9z MAkLowce 
Jew of Malta 1. 462 Here must no speeches passe, nor 
swords be drawne, 1598 Suaxs. Alerry Hm. v.63 Now 
M. Broome, you come to know What hath past betweene 
me, and Fords wife. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 263 ? 5 ‘I'wo 
Letters which passed between a Mother and Son very lately. 
1773 Gotpsm. Stovps to Cong. v, 1 know what has past 
between you. 1819 Suetrey Fulian §& Aladdalo 158 ‘he 
Count entered. Salutations passed. 1885 Gd. Words 258/2 
‘Then, by-and-by, the vesper bells at ten ring out from the 
steeple,..some moral reflections pass. 

IV. With reference to place left: To go away. 

10. To go away; to go forth, depart, remove 
Srom (tof, off) a place, thing, or person. Of a 
thing: To be taken away or removed (frou). 

@ 1300 Cursor Al. 13731 Giue vs pi dome, and lat vs pas. 
c1330 Aiug of Lars 49 That schul ye witen ar ye p.e. 
13.. Cursor Al. 4001 (Gott.) If pu will pai sal pasce, And 
cum nobut in his hand percas. ¢ 1384 Cuaucer #/. Jame 1. 
239 And shortly of this thyng to pace. c1400 Dest. Troy 
1896 Pas fro my presens on payne of pi lyfe. ¢1435 Tvr7. 
Portugal 1483 Fro the wyld bestis gan he passe To an hye 
hyll. 1456 Sir G. Have Law Aris (S. T. S.) 147 To pas 
ofthe contree, 1530 Paiscr. 653/2, 1 passe, 1 go forthe or 
away, ye passe. 1611 Bisre J/aZt. xxvi. 39 If it be possible, 
let this cup passe from me. 1819 Byron Fuvanu 1. cx, The 
sand Swam round and round, and all his senses pass'd. 1879 
E. Arnotp £4. Asia 1 (1883)66 The holy man..made The 
eight prostrations,.. Then turned and passed. 

th. Yo pass one's way: to depart. Ods. 

1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xi. (Syinon & Judas) 384 Pane be 
apostolis can assay owt of pe land to pass bar vay. Jévd. 
xXxill. (George) 346 [He] lape one horse & passit his way. 
1375 Barsour Bruce 1x. 184 In pess lete thame pass thar 
vay. ¢1386 Cuaucer Jfiller's 7. 387 That we may frely 
passen forth oure way. ¢1435 Zorr. Portugal 771 And hys 
way fast ageyn dyd pase. 

ec. fig. To depart, diverge fom a course, practice, 
princtple ; 4o pass from (+ of )=to leave, abandon, 
jorsake; + ¢o pass of wit, to go out of one’s wits. 
c1400 Destr. Troy 8685 Sum walt into wodenes, & of wit 
past. c1449 Pecocx Aepfr. I. 176 A man leueth..and passith 
fro that that he hath toke upon him to kepe as lawe of God. 
1497 Br. Atcock AJous Perfect. Ciij, As a henne yt passeth 
fro her egges & suffre then to be colde. 1777 WATSON 
Philip If, 1. x. 285 Intreating him..to pass from the other 
taxes, 


ll. To depart from this life, decease, die. 


with various extensions, as /o pass hence, ete. 

@ 1300 Cursor AL, 17019 Pe.. wittes five. .all sal be tint er 
saul pas. a@1330 Roland 4 I’. 130 To sende him mizt & 
space, .. Er he hennes passe. ¢1375 Lay Folks Alass Bk, 


a. 


295 (MS. B) And for po soules pat hethen are past. 1482 
Monk of Evesham (Arb. 72 The sowlys that passyn hens 
out of this world. 1583 Leg. BA. St. Androis Pref. 74 Lyk 


to our faythfull pastoris past befoir. 1613 Suaks. fen. VJ//, 
1v. ii. 162 His long trouble now is passing Out of this world. 
1871 R. Exris Catullus |xiv. 153 No handful of earth shall 
bury me, pass’d to the shadows. 1874 L. SrepnHen ‘ons 
in Library (1892) 1. vii. 237 There passed from among ns a 
man who held a high. .position in English Hterature. 

b. stmply. Now arch. or dial, 

1340 Ayenb, 214 Non ne wot huanne he ssel sterne ne 
huanne he ssel pacL ¢1386 Ciiaucer Sox's 7. 486 Myn 
harm I wol confessen er I pace. 1418 in £. Z. IVid/s (1883) 
38 5yf bat I passe Rather pan sche. 1593 SHaks. 2 //en. 17, 
i. 11i, 25 Disturbe him not, let him passe peaceably. 1605 
— Leary. iii. 314 Vex not his ghost, O let him passe. 1850 
Tennyson /2 A/c. Ix, He past; a soul of nobler tone. 
1878 SEELEY Sfef2 II]. 560 About 6 o'clock [he} was seen to 
turn on his left side, breathe a deep sigh, and pass. 

V. To go by, move past. 

12. To go by. Now the Icading intransitive 
sense of the simple verb. (Not in J ) 

1320 Sir Beues 849 (MS. A) A wende pasi in grip & pes, 
Pe stiward cride; ‘Leth on & sles’. ¢1430 Sy Toya, 210 
An olde kny3t that may hur lede, Tylle sche be paste. 1477 
Karz Rivers '‘Caxton) Dictes o9 Ther passed a theef by fore 
aleaandre. 1549 Compl. Scot. Ded. 6 ‘Vhe hagbutaris past 
neir to the camp of ther enemeis. 1611 Bistk 1 Sav. xvi. 10 
Againe Tesse made seuen of his sonnes to passe before 


PASS, 


Samuel. 1708 Loud. Gaz. No. 4445/3 The Right of the Foot 
-.» pass’d yesterday in Review before his Grace. 1842 
Tennyson loyage vi, And hills and scarlet-iningled woods 
Glow'd for a moment as we past. 1878 13. Tavtok Deuka- 
lion ut. ii. 105 At a distance I Have seen thee pass. Afod. 
Allow me to pass, please. Looking on as the procession 
passed, 

b. Of things: To be moved, conveyed, impelled 
past ; to flow past. Also fig. 

13.. A. Adis. 2192 Vhat launce paced without harme: Ac 
Ahsaundre him smot thorugh the brest. 1585 T. WasitincTon 
tr. Micholay's Voy. 1. xii. 14 At the beginning of the valley 
passe two smal rivers. 1590 Srensek /. Q. 1. ii 22 And 
high hath set his throne where Tiberis doth pas. 1594 
Suaks. Rich. 7/1, 1. ii. 38 My Lord stand backe, and let 
the Coffin passe. 1596 — 1 //ew. JV, tv. i. 95 The nimble- 
footed Mad-Cap, Prince of Wales,.. that daft the World 
aside, And bid it passe. @1689 Mrs. Benn Dreanr, The 
grove was gloomy all around, Murmuring the stream did 
pass. 1748 THomson Cast. Jndol. 1. vi, Gay castles in the 
clouds that pass. 1836 J. H. Newman Prayer ii. in Lyra 
Afost. (1849) 65 The pageant of a kingdom vast, And 
things unutterable, past Before the Prophet's eye. 

e. With various complementary adjs., mostly of 
negative meaning, as to pass unheeded, unnoticed, 
ete. Zt, and fir. 

1607 Mtpptet0Nn Alichaelut, Tevi u. i. 109 Do I pass al- 
together unnoted, think you? 1624 QuarLes Diz. Joents, 
Ston's Sonn. 11717) 382 Those crimes Which past unthought 
of in my prosp’rous times. 1766 Forpyce Serm. Vig. ion. 
(1767) I. 1. 13 It is done every day, and pas»es unregarded. 
1784 Cowper Jask 1. 317 Nor unnoted pass The sycamore, 
capricious in attire. 1809 Byron Eng. Bards & Sc. Kev. 255 
Shall gentle Coleridge pass unnoticed here? 

13. Of time and temporal things, conditions, ete. : 
a, Of time: To elapse, glide by, come to an end. 

13.. R. Grouc. (Rolls) App. XX. 578 Twelf hundred & 
sixtene per to 3eres were ipassed, ar pis were ido. 1377 
Lancu. 2. Pd. B. v. 416 And vigilies and fastyng dayes alle 
pise late I passe, And ligge abedde in lenten. 1388 Wvycuir 
Fob xvii. 11 Mi daies ben passid. 1523 Lo. Berners Froiss. 
1. 84 The first day passed without any thing doyng. 1697 
Dryven WVirg. Georg. 1. 82 More Ages.. ‘Than have from 
Tithon past to Casar’s Days. 1736 Butter Anal. 1. ii. 
Wks, 1874 I. 42 If the husbandman lets his seedtime pass 
without sowing, the whole year is losttohim. 1826 Disraeci 
Vie, Grey Vv. x, The first few days..appear to pass very 
slowly. 1856 Sir B. Broote Psychol. Ing. 1. iv. 148 As we 


advance in age so do the years pass more rapidly. J/od, 
Make haste; time passes } 
b. Of things in time. 
13.. Cursor Al. 27630 If pou be fair, it passes sone. 1382 


Wycite Luke xxi. 33 Heuene and erthe schulen passe: but 
my wordis schulen not passe. 31502 AtkyNson tr. De /t- 
tatione 1. xx. 169 The worlde passeth with all his plesaunt 
delites. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. xii. 75 So passeth, in the 
passing of a day, Of mortall life the leafe. the bud, the 
flowre. 1667 Mitton 7. L. v. 453 Not to let th’occasion 
pass. 1697 DrypENn Virg. Past. u. 20 Beauty's a Charm, 
but soon the Charm will pass) @1771 Gray Song 10 Skies 
serene Speak not always winter past. 1841 James Srigand 
i, Thus passed the earlier part of the day’s journey. 1882 
‘Tenxyson Zo Virgil vii, Kings and realms that pass to rise 
no more, 
VI. To go or get through. 

14. To go or get through (esp. by a narrow or 
contracted passage, or in face of obstructions and 
difficulties); to have, obtain, or force passage, to 


make one’s way. Also of things. 

¢ 1320 Sir Benes 4417 (MS. A) To Iesu he made his praiere 
.- Pat he moste pase wip is lif, To sen is children and is wif. 
c1325 Aletr. Hom. 70 What thyng sall passe qwyte, And be 
noght in this snarres tane. c1400 Destr. Troy 11149 The 
yates .. pai stake,.. Neuer in purpos with prise to pas at 
hom efte. 1509 Act 1 fen. VIII, c.9 Preamble, The 
Kynges Subgiectes shal nott.. passe on horsebacke. .nor on 
fote by that way. 1585 T. WasHincton tr. Micholay’s Voy. 
Iv. Xv. 129 Through which narrow streights, Alexander 
..made his armie to passe. 1588 Suaks. Jit, A.1. 1. 290 
Alut. My Lord you passe not heere, 77, What villaine 
Boy, bar’st me my way in Rome? 1667 Mitton ?. 4. ut 
480 And they who to be sure of Paradise Dying put on the 
weeds of Dominic Or in Franciscan think to pass disguis‘d. 
a1700 B. E. Dict. Cant, Crew s.v., [At] Billiards, when the 
Dall goes through the Couat or Porch, it is said to pass, 
1879 E. Arnotp Lf. Asia i, (1883) 80 At the gates he set 
A triple guard, and bade no man should pass By day or 
night, issuing or entering in, 

Jig. 1563-7 Bucnanan Reform. St. Andros Wks. (1892) 12 
No tnan salbe admittit .. to the philosophie that has nocht 
passit be the first or second classe of humanite. 

+b. To make the passage of a channel or sea. 

1588 B. C. in Ellis Or7g. Lett. Ser. u. II. 135 From Dun- 
kerke is lately come to Lisbonea smale shipp. . having passed 
in vij daies. 1662 J. Davies tr. A/axdelslo’s Trav. 102 A 
hundred small vessels.. which came from Cananor and the 
coasts of Malabar, and had pass’d, notwithstanding the 
blockhouse of Dutch vessels. 


e. Of things: e.g. to be admitted through a 


customs barrier. 

1637 Star Chamth. Decree §6 in Alitton's Areop. (Arb.) 12 
Nor shall any Searcher, Wayter, or other Officer belonging 
to the Custome-house,.. suffer the same to passe. 1849 
Macautay //ist, Eng. vi. ll. 115 The officers of the customs 
allowed the superstitious garments and trinkets to pass. 


d. To go through a duct ; to be voided. 

1731 ArpuTHNOT Adiments 1. vi. (1735) 17 Such (substances), 
whose Tenacity exceeds the Powers of Digestion, will neither 
pass nor be converted into Aliment. 1801 J/ed. Frail. V. 480 
When a bougie can readily pass, there is no necessity for 
using any other method. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. //ygiene 
(ed. 3) 181 If large quantities are given, much passes by the 
bowels. 1897 Al/butt's Syst. Med. IV. 233 The patient was 
progressing satisfactorily, save that ..the button had not 
passed. a 


PASS. 


15. To be allowed or not stopped by a censor, 
to go uncensured; to go without check or chal- 
lenge; to be tolerated or allowed to serve the 
purpose; to be successful as an expedient or trick; 
to ‘go down’, to ‘do’; to pass muster. 

13.. Cursor M. 28707 (Cott.) For quen a sin was wroken 
sua, Ha sal he passe has hundret ma. 1565 App. PARKER in 
Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 28 We thinke it maye so passe 
well ynoughe. 1613 Snaks. fen. VI1/, Prol, 11 Those that 
come to see Onely a show or two, and so a gree The Play 
may passe. 1672 WycneRLey Love in a Wood v. iii, Indeed 
and indeed, the trick will not pass, Jonas. 178: Cowrer 
Wes, 11837) XV. 92, I never suffer a line to pass till I have 
made it as good as] can. a@1850 Rossetm Dante $ Cére. 
1. (1874) 108 [bis sonnet..might be divided yet more nicely, 
and made yet clearer; but this division may pass. 1876 
Ouiwa Wéenuter City vi. 130 Pranks that pass in a palace, 
though the police would interfere in a dancing garden. 

16. To be allowed and approved by a court. 
legislature, or deliberative body; to ‘get through’; 
to receive legislative sanction; to be ratified. 

1568 GraFrton Chron. II. 110 Vpon him onely whome the 
king nominated, he compelled most commonly the election 
to passe. 1679 Furkxe //eskins's Parl, 376 The bill will 
passe neuer the sooner. 1672 Marvett Corr, Wks. 1872-5 
II. 409, I tell him that we must get the Patent passe before 
Parliament. 1711 Apnison Sfvct, No. 72 ? 5 Vhis Resolu- 
tion passed in a general Club Wemine Contradicente. 1765 
Chron. in Ann. Keg.154/2 A motion was lately made in the 
Irish house of commons to address his majesty ..But it 
passed in the negative. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 61 
‘That great body of our statute law which passed under those 
whom they treat as usurpers. 1880 M¢Cartny Ows Times 
IV. lviii. 285 The bill passed without substantial alteration. 

17. Yo go or get through any trial successfully; 
spec. to be successfnl in an examination, to reach 
or satisfy the required standard. 70 pass master, 


etc., to gradnate as master, etc. (in sone faculty). 

1600 O. E.(? M. Sutccurre) Repl. Libel 1. viii. 217 Parsons 
is not onely a practitioner, but also has passed master in 
this facultie, 1727-41 Cuamaers Cicé. s.v. Degree, To pass 
bachelor of divinity, the candidate must have been seven 
years master of arts. 1833 Marevat P. Simple xxxviii, If 
I pass, whicb Itrust I shall be able todo. 1840 Lucycl. Brit. 
(ed. 7) XXI. 498/2 The candidate for mathematical honours 
must, in tbe first instance, ‘pass’in classics. 1843 Penny Cycl. 
XXVI. 29/2 Candidates will pass who show a competent 
knowledge in any two of the subjects. The list of the 
candidates who have passed is to be published. 1872 in 
Atheneum 1x May 583/2 Lest it sbould be supposed that 
no Lawrence could pass for the artillery. 1876 Lussock 
Elem. Educ. in Contemp, Rev, June 79 Only 62,000 passed 
in any extra subject, 

+18. To succeed, to be successful. Ods. 
e400 Destr. Troy 8295 Vhan Troiell..Wold haue led the 
lord o-lyue to be towne; But..Thai pullid hym with pyne, 
but passid pai noght. 1481 Caxton Godeffroy ccviil. 304 
They ansuerd that it shold be hard to be had, not with. 
stondyng they muste essaye, ffor they myght passe in none 
other maner. 1§89 Nasne Martins Months Minde Wks. 
(Grosart) I. 161 Howe they meane than to proceede (if they 
passe) shall bee a Mumchaunce for me. 

VII. To go beyond, exceed, excel, surpass. 
+19. To cxcel, to surpass; to go to excess. Obs. 
¢ 1380 Wvycttr Wes, (1880) 392 Pou3z pai be lIesse in oo 
chirche, pai passen in an-oper. ¢1394 P. /'°7. Crede 845 
Paraunter y mizte Passen par anenture, & in som poynt 
erren, ¢1440 /foimy'don 916 In alle the feld was none so 
wight, But if it were my lord the kynge, For he is passand 
in euery thynge. 1526 SKELTON A/agnyf, 1401 So dyd he 
excede & passe. @1g2z9 — Ph. Sfarowe 151 Because that 
she dyd pas In poesy to endyte. 1573-80 Baret Adv. P 
163 Onely Demosthenes passeth, or excelleth. 1602 Li/c 
T. Cronrwell vy. iti. 123 My faith compar’d with thine as 
much shall pass As doth the diamond excel the glass. ¢16z1 
Cuapsan Lffad u. 594 The fairest man .. Of all the Greeks, 
save Peleus’ son, who pass’d for gen’ral frame. 

tb. guzasi-impersonal, /¢ passes: it excceds all 

ordinary limits, passes description, ‘beats cvery- 
thing’. Ods. 

1549 Cnatoxer tr. Hrasm. on Folly K ij, It passeth, 
to see what sporte and passetyme the Godds them sclues 
haue, at suche folie of these selie mortall men. 1599 
Porter Angry Wom. Abingd, in Hazl. Dodsley VIL. 352, 
I, hearing her,.. led her such a dance in the dark as it 
passes. 1606 Suaxs. Tr. §& Cr. 1. ii. 178 There was such 
laughing, and Ilellen so Llusht, and Paris so chaft, and all 
the rest so laught, that it past. a1658 CLeveLann Hs, 
(1687) 376 You keep such Hurly-burly that it passes. 1689 
Suapweit Bury F.1. i, And were as merry as pass'd. 

VIII. 20. Of cvents: To go on or proceed in 
the course of things ; to take place, occur, happen. 
Formerly with indircct obj.: see quot. 15.42. 
aisqz Wyatt Lel. in Fivks, (1861) p. xix, That I should 
write and declare such things as haue passed me whilst 
I was in the Emperor's Court. 1g90 Spenser F, Q. 1. i. 30 
If he did know Of straunge adventures, which abroad did 
pas. 1667 Mtrton ?. £. vin. 173 Heav'n is for thee too 
high To know what passes there. 1732 Berketey Adcipho. 
11. $25, 1 am attentive to all that passes. 180z Mar. Epcr- 
wortu Moral 1.1. iti. 17 Reflect coolly upon what has passed. 
1855 Macauray //ist. Eng. xvi. III, 726 Intelligence of 
what was passing was conveyed to the Lord President. 

IX. Used iu reference to process of law. 

(AF. Passer, oriz. to proceed, go on: cf. the legal sense of 
‘process ", ‘Proceedings’. 

21. Of a jury (assize, inquest): To sit in inquest 
o1t or wtpon; to decide or adjudicate de/ween parties; 
to give a verdict for or agains? arch. 

(1293 Vearbks. 20 § 21 Edz, [ (Rolls) 399 Lassise passe, 
ke dyt ke Willem sun pere ..ne morut poynt seysy. /did. 
gor [see 22 below], 1377 Lider Assisarum (Repts. of 
Kdw. III, ed. 1679) 5 Si l'assise passe pur le demandant. 
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Lid. 46 Et l'assise passa sur le point contre le barun et la feme.] 
13.. Evang. Nicod. 243 in Herrig Archiv LILI. 396 He 
chesed a quest, on him topas. 1437 RollsofPurlt.1V. 509/2 
If the seid Thomas Stanford, perceyve that eny enquest 
woll not passe with his entent. 1442 T. Beckincton Corr. 
(Rolls) I]. 215 We avis..not lightly to passe upon suche 
graunts of your demaynnes. 1454 Kolls of Parlt. V. 239/2 
ay the Jurre that passed betwene the said Duke and the 
said Thomas, it was founde that the same Yhomas was 
gylty. 1473 Sir J. Paston in P, Leéé. 111. 84 The jurye that 
passyd again Saundre. 1495 Act 13 Hen, Vil, c. 21 Such 
persones as passen and ben imnpanelled upon issues joined 
between partie and partie in the Courtes of tbe same Citie. 
1599 'Varn. Fatre Wom. 11. 1209 Master Sbiriff, ye shal not 
need to returne any Iury to passe upon him, for he hath 
pleaded guilty. 1688 FrnZ. Ho. Com. (1803) X. 22 Jurors, 
which pass upon Men in Tryals for High Treason, ought 
to be Freeholders. 1752 J. Loutnian Form of Frocess 
(ed. 2) 203 The Clerk saith to the Prisoner ‘.. these Men 
which you shall hear called ..are to pass between our 
Sovereign Lord the King and you, upon Trial of your Life 
and Death’. 1887 Pal/ Aa/l G. 4 Nov. 2/1 Judge Stephen 
has decided that a jury could not be trusted to pass upon 
the question of Endacott’s good faith. 1901 A. Amer. Rez. 
Feb. 248 Sheriffs’ juries should never be asked to do more 
than pass upon the estates of the alleged lunatics. 

b. To serve or ‘sit’ ov (upon, +i) a jury, 
assize, or trial. 

1574 Waterf. Arch, in 10th Rep. Hist. ATSS. Comm. 
App. v. 333 ‘fhinbabitanntes .. used to passe in juries of 
triall. x1§97 in Ferguson & Nanson Alunic. Rec. Carlisle 
(1887) 277 Yf thes [slander] may goe unpunished, it is not 
for noe honest man..to pass upon any jury. 1752 J. 
LoutnHtan Form of Process (ed. 2) 40 With a List of the 
Assizers Names and Designations, that are to pass upon his 
Assize. Alod. Furyyuan's Oath (Sc. Criminal Cases), You 
fifteen swear by Almighty God .. you will truth say and no 
truth conceal, in so far as you are to pass on this assize. 

e. Of a court, a judge, the law: To adjudicate, 
pass sentence zfon,on. Alsolransf. (With zadirect 
passive.) 

1532 Tinpate Pathw. Script. Whs. (Parker Soc. 1848) 1t 
When the law hath passed upon us, and condemned us to 
death. 1545 Raysotp Syrth Mankynde Prol. Cij, Yf 
euery thynge in this wourdle shold be wayed and passyd 
vpon after this sorte. 31586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1, (1625) 
137 The laws must further passe vpon him. 1605 Snaxs. 
Lear m1. vii. 24 We may not passe vpon his life Without the 
forme of lustice. 1640 D. Cawprey Shree Sernz. (1641) 12 A 
Commission of Oyer and Terminer, which passes upon life 
and death. 1680 Hickerincitt Marr. Tryal Wks. 1716 
If, 208 The wicked World. .cannot pass upon it..till they 
have first defiled it with Lies and Slanders. a1863 C. P’. 
Daty in Ct. Comat, Plees, New York in Herald & Genealog. 
(1863) 345 It does not fall within the sphere of my judicial 
duty to pass upon that question. 1896 Law Times C. 491/1 
The conception of a judge to pass on questions of law, and 
a jury to pass on questions of fact. 

22. Of a verdict, sentencc, or judgement: To be 
rendered, given, or pronouticed ; of justice: To be 
executed; t (rarely) of a case or suit: To be dc- 
termined or decided (quot. 1453). 

{1293 Vearbks. 20 § 21 Edw. [ 401 Unkes jugement ne 
gee sur le verdyt de le assise: kar, apres le Assise passe, 
es partyes aveyent jour ae) oyer lur jugement ; ¢ Ia partye 
demandant ne voleyt plnys venyr en Court. /é/d. 411 
Entre ky e ky passa le jugement?] @1380 in Horstmann 
Alvenglische Legenden (1878) 1. 32/2 Pe sentence, mayden, 
asoylep be, Whon pat hit eet on me. 1453 Kolls of 
Parit, V. 267/2 If..the mater pleded passe or be demed 
for the Pleintf therin. xs80 Sinxey /’s. xvu. ii, O, let my 
sentence passe from thine own face. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. 
Gout. Eng. \. xxxix. (1739) 9 After Verdict, Judgment passed 
according to the letter of the Law. 1771 Gocpsm. //is?. 
Eng. II. 82 A similar sentence passed against some of his 
adherents, 1818 Jas. Mite Brit. India 11. iv. v. 199 Before 
his arrival, unlimited condemnation had passed on the whole 
of his proceedings. 1891 Law Rep. Weekly Notes 78/2 
The verdict and judgment passed for the plaimiff. 

+b. Of the accused: To undergo trial and sen- 
tencc ; to be sentenced. Obs, rare, 

@ 1§33 Ln. Berners fuon \xxxil. 254 To dyssymell the 
matter vayleth not, syn that Huon must passe by iugement ; 
howe saye you, shall he be hangyd or drawen ? 

X. +23. To care, to reck. (Usually with 
negative.) Obs. @. Const. for: lo pass for, to care 
for, regard, mind. 

1548 Upatt, etc. Lrasm. Par. Acts 60 Paule and Sylas, 
not passyng for theyr whyppyng.. prayed and song hynines. 
1565-73 Durh. Depos. (Surtees) 109 She. .said that she dyd 
not passe yfallropers were hanged. 21568 As“HaM Scholen:. 
1. (Arb,) 82 They passe for no Doctores: They mocke the 
Pope: They raile on Luther. 1606 G. W[oovcockr] //ést. 
fustine xiv. 63 Neither doe I passe greatly for my life. 1633 
G. Hersert Temple, Forerunne:s vi, Yet if you go, 1 passe 
not; take your way. 1671 H. M. tr. Zrasot. Collog. 292, 1 
do not so much pass for the body. 

+b. Const. of (cf. Zo reck of), on, upon. Obs. 

1542 Upatt Erasm. Apoph. 24 The scoldying of brathiels 
is no more to bee passed on then the squekyng of welle 
wheles. a 1548 Hatt Chron, Edw. 1 212 For he passed 
litle, either of the pein of his seruaunt, or of his charge and 
expence. 1555 Enen Decades 12 Thinhabitantes passe not 
on them, 1561 1. Hopy tr. Castiglione’s Courtyer i. (1577) 
Hj, In our countrey of Lumbardy these matters are not 
passed vpon. rsgo GREENE Never too lute (1600) 47, 1 passe 
of my honour more than life. 1598-9 [see d]. 

+e. Const. with 2/7. or at, To care, concern 
oneself, trouble oneself; to scruple, hesitate, stickle; 
to take any heed ; to ‘mind’, object. Ods. 

1548 Upactt Fras. Par, Luke 4 Y° couetous Phariseis 
passed lesse at the violacion or breakyng of gods preceptes, 
then of their tradicions. 1549-62 Sternnotd & H. /'s. 
lv. 22 Of frendship to neglect the bandes they passe or care 


. Nowhit. 1563 Homilies u. Place Prayer 1. (2859) 349 Much 


PASS. 


wicked people pass nothing to resort tothe church. 1578 
J. Stockwoop Serm. 24 Aug. Aijb, I passe very little to be 
ludged of them. a@162s E. CHatoner Six Serm. (1629) 149 
‘Fo retaine it, it passeth not to forgoe halfe her controversies. 

+d. Const. with clause, becoming at length 
object of fass; in Jater use with obj. sb.=care for, 
regard. Ods. 

Cf. *I care not who he is’. ‘ Not regarding his entreaties * 

1549 in Disc. Comson Weal Eng. (1893) p. lii, He passythe 
not what he saytbe, nor what he dothe, so that he may 
satisfie his vngodlie desires. 155: Ropinson tr. Afore's Utop. 
i. Vii. (1895) 255 Nor the Vtopians passe not how many of 
them they bring to distruction. 1573 Tusser 4/xsd. (1878) 
104 Three poles to a hillock (I pas not how long'. a@1617 
Bayne On Coloss. (1634) 340 Passe not you who doth give 
sentence against you. 1633 G. Hersert Vemple, Fore: 
runners ii, 1 passe not, I, what of the rest become. 

1598-9 B. Jonson Case ts Altered \. ad fin., Signiors, for 
you, I pass you not, though I let you pass; for in truth 
I pass not of you. a1641 Br. Mountacu Acts & A/on. iv. 
(1642) 270 Not passing his much and often intreaties she 
continued her refusall. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 1. 11, xiii, 
{He] deemed it no small disgrace That that bold youngster 
should so little passe His learned speech. 

+e. With emphatic expansion: fo pass nothing 
at all, not to pass a fly, pin, straw, whit. Obs. 

1556 OLDE Antichrist 132 They passe not a pynne of the 
Magistrates. 1572 J. Jones Bathes of Bath Pref. 5 So for 
the reprochfull words of the backbiting Zoilus I passe not 
a’strawe. 1573 G. Harvey ZLetter-64. (Camden) 27 He.. 
said he passid not ani thing at al of there displeasure. 1579 
Tomson Calotn's Serm, 7 im. 54/2 We passe not a flie for 11. 
a 1592 GREENE Alphonsus 1. Wks. (Rtldg.) 228 Whoe’er it be, 
I do not passa pin. 1610 Day Festiva/s iti. (1615) 63 Nor 
doe we passe a whit what Iew or Gentile can say agaiust it. 

XI. klliptical or absolute uses of B or C. 

24. Fencing. To make a pass; to thrust, lunge. 
Const. 072, por. 

1595 SAvtoLo Practice *%+j, You may suddenly passe with 
your left foot ..and turne your point vnder his Rapier. 
1598 B. Jonson £v. Max in Hui. t. v. (1616) 17 Bob. A 
well-experienc’d band would passe vpon you, at pleasure. 
Afat. How meane you, Sir, passe vpon me? #o4, Why, 
thus Sir(make a thrust at ine) come in. 1601 Suaxs. 7wel, 0. 
ut. i. 48 Nay, and thou passe vpon me, Ile no more with 
thee. 160z — ffam., v. ii. 309 Laertes, you but dally, I pray 
you passe with your best violence. 160z Marston Antonio's 
Rev.t. iii, And if a horned divell should burst forth, I would 
passe on him witha mortall stécke. 1700 Drvpren Palamon 
4 Arc. 11. 196 They lash, they foin, they pass, they strive to 
bore Their Corslets. ; 

25. Conjuring. To cause any object to pass, as 
by magic, from one person or place to another. 

1589 Pasguéls Ret. D1ij, No body knowes how it came or 
how it went, for, since she was deliuered, (passe and repasse) 
the childe was neuer heard of. 1627 H. Burton Sact. Pope's 
Bull Ep. Ded. 19 Vhey are like cunning Lugglars, that can 
passe and repasse at pleasure. 

26. Cards and Dice. a. In primero, poker, etc: 
To throw up one’s hand, retire from the game. 

1599 Mixsueu Sp. Dict., Déal, iii. 26, 1 am come to passe 
againe, 1717 Prion Aémai, 284 As ina luckless gamester’s 
place, She would not play, yet must not pass, 2816 SincER 
Hist. Cards 246 When the first player says Pass, every one 
is obliged to discard, notwithstanding any one may have an 
ace or a six in hand. @a1889 American Hoyle in Farmer 
Americanisms, ‘1 pass’ is a term used in draw poker, to 
signify that a player throws up his hand, and retires from 
the game. 

b. In euchrc, napoleon, etc.: To decline or 
voluntarily forgo one’s opportunity (as of making 
the trump): see EvcHRE sé. 1. 

1884 Lxucycl. Brit. (ed. 9) XVII. 229/1 The eldest hand 
may decline to play, when he says ‘I pass’. If the eldest 
hand passes, the next player to the left has a similar option 
of standing or passing, and so on all round. .. If all pass, the 
hand is not played. 

+c. To win in the game of Passace, q.v. Ods. 

1600 Munpay & Drayton Sir F. Oldcastle F iv, Hunt. 1 
must haue the dice, What do we play at? Sw Passage if 
ye please... 7ar. George, You are out. Giue me the dice, 
I passe for twentie pound. 1680 [see PassaGE 15]. @ 1700 
B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Passage, a Camp-Game, with three 
Dice, Doublets, making up Ten or inore, to Pass or Win, 
any other Chances lose. 1725 in New Cant. Dict. 

27. a. To pass the ball at Football, etc.: see 46 b. 

1888 [see sense 46b]. 

b. (U. S.) Yo throw and catch a hall: see quot. 

1889 Frnt. Amer. Folk-lore U1. No. 5 Iu New England 
the ordinary term used to express the throwing and catching 
of a ball by two or more persons is ass, ‘Let's go out and 


pass’, 
B. Transitive uses. (From A V, VI, VIL.) 
Trans. of A V. 


I. To go by (something). 

28. To go by, to proceed past (a person or thing); 
to leave behind or on one side as one goes on. 

crzg90 S. Lng. Leg. 1. 273/50 Po heo pe croiz i-passede 
hadden: a-3ein to be weie he cam. 13.. Relig. Preces fr. 
Thorntoxw A/S. 39 Swa pat nan houre passe the pat pou 
ue sall be swetely ocupyed. c1g400 Destr. Troy 564 Vhe 
perlouse pointtes pat passe you hehoues, Hit is vnlike 
any lede with his liffe pas. 1461 J. Paston in P. Le??. 11.3 
There have not passid Thetford, not passyng cece. 1585 
T. Wasnincton tr. Vicholay’s Voy. 1. it. 31b, (We) followed 
on along the coast. .to passe the cape Malee. 1615 CHAPMAN 
Odyss. vi. 306 “‘Vhus, passing him, she to the virgins went. 
1784 Cowrer /asé 1v. 211 Time, as he passes us, hasa dove’s 
wing, Unsoil'd, and swift, and of a silken sound. 1842 
Tennyson Sir Galahad 8 So pass | hostel, hall, and grange. 
Afod, Many carriages passed the door. I never pass the 
spot without thinking of him. | ‘ 

b. To get to the other side of; to avoid, escape. 

Obs. or dial, 

c1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4603 To passe pat persecu- 


PASS. 


cioune. 1894 R. Reip Poems 88 (E.D. D.) The herds wad 
gang five mile aboot ‘Tae pass this lanely brae. 

+29. fig. To go by without attending to; to 
leave unnoticed ; to neglect, disregard, omit. Ods. 

€1380 Wverir Wes. (1880) 448 Wedding wib bes newe 
bilawis, passinge be wedding wib goddis lawe, makib pes 
newe rotun seclis. 1595 SHAKS. Fok u. t 258 If you fondly 
passe our proffer’d offer. 1607 — Cor. 1 iii. 207 You should 
haue ta’ne th’ aduantage of his Choller, And pass’d him 
vnelected. 1643 Sir IT. Browne Kelig. Med. 1. § 29, 1 
wonder how the curiosity of wiser heads could pass that 
great and indisputable Miracle, the cessation of Oracles. 
1645 Evenvn Diary 21 May,We dined at Sienna, where we 
could not passe admiring the great church. 

b. To omit in narration, to leave unmentioned. 

1s8s T. Wasnincton tr. Vicholay’s Voy. wv. xxxili. 156 
Other goodly ordinances, which I passe with silence. 1616 
R. C. Times Whistle 1. 469 To passe the papist and the 
Lutheran, Their trans and consubstantiation. 1697 DrvDEN 
Virg. Georg. 1. 239 Nor must we pass untold what Arms 
they wield. /é/d. 11. 415, I pass the Wars that spotted 
Linx s make With their fierce Rivals, for the Females sake. 
1890 7imes 6 Dec. 12/4 We may pass the cleaning-rod and 
the downbill position; they are not of much consequence. 

e. U.S. To omit payment of (a dividend, etc.). 

1890 Financial News 7 July, A few days ago the National 
Bank of —— passed its interim dividend, and now.. the 
Banco Nacional of —— has suspended specie payments. 

+d. Zo pass one’s flag (Naval), to decline pro- 
motion to flag rank, and become a retired Captain. 

1805 Netson in Nicolas Désf. (1846) VII. 41 When you 
passed your Flag, I wrote my regret tbat the Service was to 
lose your abilities at Sea. 

IL. To go through, across, or over (something). 

30. To go from side to side of, or across, to 
cross (a sea, channel, river, barrier, frontier, moun- 
tain-range); also (less frequently), to go through, 
traverse (a forest, way, street). 

To pass the pikes: see Pike. 

c 1290 Beket 1773 in S. Eng. Leg. 1.157 For godes loue: ne 
passe nou3t pe se. a1300 Cursor Af, 12375 Pan he yode be 
flum to pass, ¢1380 Sir Feruutb. 3523 So pat god me 
graunty grace, be brigge of Mantrible saf to pace. 1430-40 
Lypc. Bochas vin. ii. (1558) 3b, They of Almayne the Alpes 
dyd pace. 1526 Pilger, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 14 The fyrst 
people..so entred & passed the reed see. 1579 Gosson Sch. 
Abuse (Arb.) 36 They.. are .. pointed at commonly as they 
passe the streetes. 1590 SreNsER F. Q. I. v. 33 They pas 
the bitter waues of Acheron. 1591 SHaks. 72vo Genz... iil. 
24 The waies are dangerous to passe. 1667 Mitton P. L. 
u. 776 ‘lo keep ‘These Gates for ever shut, which none can 
pass Without my opning. 1673 Rav Yourn. Low C.23 They 
--measure their way in these countreys, by the time they 
spend in passing it. 1743 1. Jones in Buccleuch MSS. 
(Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 405, 15,000 men... had passed the 
bridge at Aschaffenburg. 1819 Byron Fax 11. cv, He could, 
perhaps, have pass'd the Hellespont, As once .. Leander, 
Mr. Ekenhead, and I did. 1871 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
IV. xviii. 221 At Cambridge the river and the marshy ground 
beyond had to be passed. 

b. Of a book or printed work: To go through 
(the printing-press, or successive editions). ? Ods. 

1665 Phil. Trans. 1. 104 Which hatb already so far passed 
the Press. 1792 Munchausen's Trav. Pref. 4 This Work.. 
has passed several editions within a sbort period. 

+31. To pierce, to penetrate: said of a spear or 
other weapon, also of the person driving it. Oés. 

1888 Parke tr. MWendoza’s Hist. China 331 Their weapons 
are strong bowes and arrowes..wherwith they will pierce 
and passe a shirt of mayle or plate coate. 1630 Cart. SmitH 
Trav, §& Adv, 12 At the sound of the charge, he passed the 
Turke throw the sight of his Beaver, face, head, and all. 
1715-20 Pore /liad xvi. 567 From strong Patroclus’ hand 
the javelin fled, And pass’d the groin of valiant Thrasymed. 

32. fig. To go or come through in the way of 
a course of study or treatment, experience or suffer- 
ing; esf. to experience, undergo, endure, put u 
with, suffer. Now usually pass through (58 b). 

21340 Hampo.e Psadter cxxiil. 1 Paim pat ere passid pe 
perils of bis warld. c1qoo Destr. Troy 12704 Thies passet 
the perellis of the pale ythes, Houit on the hegh sea, held 
hom o ferre. 1563-7 BucHaNaNn Keform. St. Andros Wks. 
(1892) 12 In thre 3eris thyr regentis sal pas be degreis the 
hail cours of dialectic, logic, physik, and metaphysik. 1582 
N. Licnerietp tr. Castanheda’s Cong. E. Ind. xv. 39>, 
Hauing past many troubles and daungers upon the sea, 
1588 Parke tr. Aendoza’s Hist. China 252 The Spaniardes 
..remained a good while, and passed great heate. 1604 
SHaks. Oth, 1. iii. 132 The Storie of my life, From yeare 
to yeare: the DBattaile, Sieges, Fortune, That I haue past. 
1652 J. Wricut tr. Camus’ Nat, Paradox v. 249 With- 
drawing himself secretly out of that Province (where he had 
passed so many perills). 1955 J. SHEBBEARE Lydia (1769) 
II. 191 After having past the previous ceremonies. 1849 
M. ArNovp Consolation ii, And countless beings Pass count. 
less moods. 

b. Yo pass one’s time, life, etc. : see 44. 

33. To get through the process of being con- 
sidered, examined, and approved. a. Said of a 
measure approved by or carried in Parliament; 
hence, to be agreed to, accepted, sanctioned by 
(anybody). Zo pass the seals, to receive royal (or 
other) sanction or ratification expressed by sealing. 

1429 Rolls of Parlt. 1V.343/2 In alle thynges that owith to 
passe and be agreed be the seide Counseill. 1607 Suaks. 
Cor. 1. i. 29 Hath he not pass'd tbe Noble, and the Com- 
mon? 1667-8 Pervs Diary 5 Feb., An Act of Comprehen- 
sion is likely to pass this Parliament, for admitting of all 
persuasions in religion to the public observation of their 
particular worship. 1670 Lp. Roos in 12th Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm, App. v. 14 My Bill hath passed the Lords House 
and was this day read in the House of Comnions, 1710 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4728/3 Their Commissions are passing the 
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Seals accordingly. 1725 Berievey Let, to Prior 3 June 
Wks, 1871 IV. 111 Yesterday the Charter passed the Privy 
Seal 1771 Funius Lett I\xiv. 327 These bills passed the 
house of lords .. such bills could never have passed the 
house of commons without his knowledge. 1793 SmpaTon 
Edystone L. § 335 Estimates ..were approved, and passed 
the common seal of the Corporation. 

b. Said of a person or thing that goes satis- 
factorily through a test, trial, or examination: to 
undergo and come out successfully; to come up to 
the standard required by (the examiners or exam- 
ination); to be allowed by. 

1536 Cromwett Let, 6 Dec. in Merriman Life §& Let?, 
(r902) II. 38 ‘bis maner of dealing .. is suche as I am right 
sory to see pass you that shuld be a man of honestie. 1599 
Cuapman Hum, Days Mirth Plays 1873 1. 63 hen have 
you passed the ful list of experiment. 1653 H. More Axtid. 
Ath. ui, iii. (1712) 47 There is nothing in Nature but what 
passes the Approbation of a Knowing Principle. 1712 STEELE 
Sect. No, 438 p3 All things among Men of Sense and Con- 
dition should pass the Censure, and have the Protection, of 
the Eye of Reason, 1832 Austin Yurispr. (1879) II. xlvi 
808 On the bales .. being weighed over or ‘passing the 
scale’, 1858 Hocc Veg. Kined. 616 All [Russian Rhubarb] 
that does not pass this examination is burned. 1885 Afanch. 
Exam. 11 Nov. 3/1 Very few..could pass even the most 
elementary examination, a 1901 Besant /ive Fears’ Tryst 
(1902) 26 You'll pass your exams with distinction; you'll get 
appointments. 

c. To pass muster; see MUSTER. 

IIT. To go beyond, surpass, exceed. (fr. A VIT.) 

34. To go beyond (a point or place) ; to over- 
shoot (a mark); to outrun, outstrip in a race; 
to rise above, surmount, 

1362 Lancv. P. Pd. A. 1. 164 Sobnesse .. seide bote luyte, 

3ote prikede on his palfrey and passede hem alle. 1375 
Barsour Bruce xx. 432 The lord dowglass .. passit wes All 
the folk that wes chassand then. ¢1386 Cuaucer Aut.'s 7. 
2231 Ffor gentil mercy oghte to passen right. ¢1400 
MaunbEv. (Roxb.) iii. 8 In pis ile es be mount Caucase pat 
pare be clowdes. a 1428 tr. Wigden Harl. Contin. (Rolls) 

II. 505 The see overflowide and passide the clyves. 1585 
T. Wasuincton tr. Wicholay's Voy. tv. xxiv. 140 Mount 
Athos is so high, that it passeth tbe skies. 1871 R. Excis 
Catullus iv. 4 Nor yet a timber o'er the waves alertly flew 
She might not aim to pass it. 

35. To go beyond or outside of; to overstep 
(bounds, limits) ; to transgress. “zg. To go beyond 
(one’s province, warrant, knowledge, etc.). 

¢1320 Cast. Love 1057 Pat hose passede Godes heste, He 
scholde be myn. 1362 Lanct. P, Pl. A.1. 102 He pat passe 
bat poynt is a-postata in be ordre. ¢1380 Wycur Sed, 
Wks, 111. 346 Pis stiward passip bis power, & failip in 
governaunce of pe Chirche. 1456 Sir G. Have Law Armys 
(S. T. S.) 119 And haldis it nevertheles in his rycht reule, 
that is, pas nocht his mesure. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s 
Contnz 111 b, Let hym loke..that in no wyse he doe passe 
the boundes of his commission. 1604 ‘TL. Wricut Passions 
(1620) 114 Let not the cobler passe his pantofle. 1607 Cuap- 
MAN Bussy d Amfois Plays 1873 11.6 A poore staid fisher- 
man, that neuer past His countriessight. 1754 Gray Progr. 
Poesy 98 He pass'd the flaming bounds of Place and Time. 
1784 Cowrer Zask vi. 192 He marks the bounds whicb 
Winter may not pass, And blunts his pointed fury. 

36. To exceed or be beyond the compass or 
range of (any faculty or expression); to be too 


great for, transcend. 

1382 Wycutr PAil. iv. 7 And the pees of God, that passith 
al witt, kepe 3oure hertis and vndirstondingis in Crist Jhesu 
oure Lord. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) v. i. (1859) 73 Hit 
passed his wytte, thenne muste bit nedes passen the power 
of his speche. 1589 R. Ropinson Gold. AZirr, (1851) 6 It 
passeth all my skill the halfe for to indite. 1624 R. Daven- 
port City Nighteap 1. i. in Hazl. Dodsley X111. 106 Where 
each word stands so well-plac’d, that it passes Inquisitive 
detraction to correct. 170x Norris /deal World 1, vi. 364 
It passes all comprehension to conceive such a thing. 1820 
W. Irvine Sketch Bk. 1. 229 To express .. tbat grief which 
passes show. A 

37. To surpass or excel in some quality ; to surpass 


or exceed in degree. arch. 

c1230 Hali Meid. 43 Alswa passed meiden onont te mihte 
of meidenhad, widewen & iweddede. c¢1300 Beket 1031 For 
gold ne passeth no3t in bounté so moche leode iwis, As 
dignité of preosthod passeth the lewed man pat is. 1380 
Lay Folks Catech. 61 (Lamb. MS.) Pis pater noster.. passys 
ober prayers. ¢1385 Cuaucer Prol. 448 Of clooth makyng 
.. She passed hem of ypres & of Gaunt. c1qso tr. De /zi- 
tatione1, 2 The doctrine of crist passip pe doctrine of all 
seintes & holy men. a@ 1533 Lp. Berners A/von 1xxxi. 244 
None coulde passe bym in beaute. 1539 Bipte (Great) 
2 Sant, i. 26 Thy loue to me was wonderfull, passyng the 
loue nf wemen. 1604 E. G[rimstone] D'Acosta’s Hist. 
Indies 11. it. 83 Ethiopia passeth A ffrike and Barbarie in heat. 
1704 Collect. Voy. (Churchill) 111]. 25/2 The Milk .. has a 
sweetness.. which passes ordinary Milk, 1850 NEALE Jed. 
Hymins (1867) 17 Of rival towns thou passest all. 


b. To exceed in number, measurement, or 


amount. Now vare. 

@ 1300 Cursor A, 1237 Adam had pastd nine hundret yere, 
Nai selcut pof he wex vnfere. 1375 Barsour Bruce v. 198 
‘Yhai in hy assemblit then, Passand, y trow, a thousand 
men. ¢ 1440 Gexerydes 5954 Ffrom hens it passith not a myle 
ortwayne. 1468 Sir J. Paston in Le?t. 11. 329 The utter- 
most pryse had not passyd v. mark. 1592 Davies /#ort. 
Soul vt. xx. (1714) 54 Tho’ they in Number pass the Stars 
of Heav’n. 1618 Cuarman //estod 183 Let Jove steep the 
grass Three days together, so he do not pass An ox’s hoof in 
depth. 1874 Mickretnwaite Mod. Par. Churches 164 The 
whole chest should not much pass four feet in height. 


+38. To get beyond (a stage or condition of life 
or existence). Obs. (exc. as fig. from 34). 


€1315 SHoreHAM Poews (E. E.T.S.) 74/2111 On wenddep, 
bober abyde schel [H]wet ober passep age By kende. 14.. 


PASS. 


1 Tundale's Vis, 1464 A blissed soule y may pe calle For fou 


art passed thy paynes alle. c1450 Gesta Rom. x. Harl, 
MS.) Withoute dowte, Whenae eo shul passy pis the a 
shal 3elde to vs be fowrefold. c1s10 Barcray Alirr. Gd. 
Manners (1570) Evjb, When he passed childe, And come 
to mannes estate, 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 20, I 
am passed my purgatory, and ] am saued. 1552 Hutoxrt, 
Passe boyes age, ex ephxbis, uel pueris excedere. 1611 
Rise 1 Cor. vii. 36 If she passe the floure of her age, 1685 
Evetyn Diary 15 Sept., On purpose that they might whilst 
young pass that fatal disease. 

+b. To go beyond or exceed (a defined time). 

€1384 Cuaucer H, Fawe 1. 392 How he forswore hym ful 
falsly,.. And falsly gan hys terme pace, 1607 Mipp1.ETON 
Alich, Term w, iit, 342, 1 never pass my month, you know. 

IV. 39. Zo pass the lips, + the mouth of: to come 
out of the mouth of, be spoken or uttered by. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 115b, Kepe it in the, 
that it passe not thy mouth. ¢1611 CHarMan //ad1. 493 love 
at this sat silent; not a word In long space pass’d him. 1755 
Ii. Warrore Lett. to Mann 15 June, 1 will describe him to 
you, if] can, but don’t let it pass your lips. 2819 SnetLev 
Prom, Unb. 1. 219 Mother, let not aught Of..evil pass 
again My lips. 

C. Causative uses. 

I. 40. To cause or enable (a person or thing) to 
go, proceed, or make his way anywhere; to carry, 
convey, send: usually with prep. or adv. specifying 
the direction, etc.; esf. to convey across a river, 
a ferry, etc., to transport. 

@ 1533 Lp. Berners //uox clvi. 597 Me thynke ye be none 
of the fayrey, wherfore I am not contente that ] haue passed 
yououer, 1585 T, Wasnincton tr. WVicholay’s Voy, wv. xxiv. 
140 The way whereby Xerxes passed his army. 1600 E, 

3LounT tr. Conestaggto 30 The most of them were barkes to 
passe horse and munition. 1611 Cotcr., Pile trivone, a 
triangle peece of yron to be thrown at a ring, through whicb 
he that passes it wins the game. 1698 Frver Acc. £. /ndia 
& P. 126, I sent to the Havaldar, to know when he would 
Pass us up the Gaot. 1722 De For Plague (Rtldg.) 164 
Every vagrant Person may..be..pass'd back to their last 
legal Settlement. 1798 I. Atten Hist, Vermont 254 A canal 
-. Sufficient to pass boats of 25 tons burthen into said lake. 

+b. vefl. = intr. to pass, proceed, depart, cross, 
c1s00 Lancelot 362 So the king proponit And for to pas 
hyme one the morne disponit. 1615 CHapMaNn Odyss. xiv. 
aeons pass'd him for the Pylian shore to find His long-lost 
ather, 

te. With double object: To send or convey 
(a thing) over or across (a place). Obs. vare. 

1siz W. Knicut in Ellis Orzg. Let. Ser. 1. 1. 199 Which 
can shew yow.. with what besynes thei (the Spaniards] 
haue passyd thaire Artiliarie the grete mountaynys. 

41. To make (a thing) go in any specific inanner 
or direction; to move, draw, push (a thing); as 
to pass one’s hand ower, to pass one’s eye over (to 
glance rapidly or cursorily over), fo pass a wet 
Sponge over (often fig. to obliterate the memory 
of), fo pass the sweeper over a floor, to pass a rope 
or string round anything. 

1705 Appison /faly 434, 1 had only time to pass my Eye 
over the Medals, wbich are in great Number. 1853 M. 
ArnoLp Sohraé 94 O’er his chilly limbs his woollen coat 
He passed. 1859 JerHson ASrittauy it. 21 Washing their 
hands by having water passed over them. 1867 SmyTH 
Sailor's Word-bk., To pass,..to take certain turns of a rope 
round a yard,etc, 1868 Lares Kock Ahead u. ii, He had 
passed the wet sponge over the slate containing any records 
of his early life. 1896 Ad/butt's Syst. Aled. 1. 437 If .. the 
nurse cannot pass the catheter into the orifice at once. 
aod. Pass a rope round its hind legs. , 

+b. = pass through: to pass through a sieve, etc. 

1530 Patscr. 654/2, Fe sasse...1 left hym passynge of 
synnamon. 1639 J. W. tr. Guihert’s Char. Physic. 11. 66 
Two..searses or sieves to passe bitter things. 


42. To cause to pass or go by. Zo pass in re- 
view: (orig.) Mil. To cause (troops) to march by 
for inspection; hence fig. to cause writings or pro- 
ceedings to pass before the eye or mind for exam- 


ination or scrutiny. 

1852 Grote Greece u, Ixix. IX, 24 Here .. Cyrus, halting 
three days, passed the army in review. 1865 M. Arnotp 
Ess. Crit.ii. b8ys) 52 The works of other writers .. might also 
.. be passed under the Academy’s review. 1878 Browninc 
La Saisiaz 162 Passing lightly in review What seemed 
hits and what seemed misses in a certain fence-play. 

43. To cause or allow (a person or thing) to go 
past or through some barrier or obstruction. 

1611 Suaxs. Vint. 7. 1. ii. 57 Madam, if't please the 
Queene to send the babe, I know not what I shall incurre, 
to passe it, Hauing no warrant, 1867 MacGrecor Voy. 
A lone (1868) 39, 1 had letters.. for the highest authorities to 
pass the Rob Roy as an article entered for tbe Paris Exhi- 
bition, 1884 Graphic 30 Aug. 215/1 The men who pass 
tobacco, wine, and spirits into England..by contraband. 

44. To cause or allow to pass or go by, to spend 
(time, or any portion of time, one’s life, a season, 
etc.): sometimes merely in reference to staying 
through or to the end, as Zo pass the winter at a 

place; but oftener with reference to occupation or 
mode, as 40 pass one’s time in sleep, pass a pleasant 
evening, pass an anxious day, Cf. pass away 


(60 {), pass forth (62 ¢c). 

1390 Gower Conf. L115 Thus passen thei that wofull 
neon Jbid. 111. 316 Thus passen thei a day or tuo. 1594 
Suaks. Rich. ///,1. iv. 2 O, | haue past a miserable night, 
So full of fearefull Dreames, of vgly sights [ete]. 1674 
Bovis Excell. Theol. 1.1. 35 A very pleasant way of passing 
one’s time, 1709-10 Appison Jaitley No. 153 ? 15 A Friend.. 
invites me to pass the Ev-éhing at his House. 1779 J. Moore 


PASS. 


View Soc. Fr. U1. lvi. 63 He generally passes the summer | 


in the country. 1859 Geo. Euior A. Bede xxiv, Those 
whose lives are passed in bumble everyday work. 1860 
TuHackEray Round. Papers, Lazy idle Boy (1876) 1, 1 had 
occasion to pass a week in the autumn in the little old town 
of Coire. 1878 J. C. Morison Gidéon 2 The longest period 
he ever passed at school were two years at Westminster. 
+b. ? To cause to pass away, dispel. Ods. rare. 

1565 Coorer Thesaurus, Acquiescere in re aligua,..totake 
delight and pleasure in; to passe his sorow and phantasies. 

II. +45. To carry through its stages, transact; 
to bring to an end, to accomplish or execute (a 
matter, a business); to complete (a voyage). Odés. 

¢1450 Cov. Myst. 89 We beseche 30w of 3oure pacyens, 
That we pace these materes so lythly away. 1473 Kodls of 
Parit. V1. 66/1 In cas all other things were thorougbly 
passed aud concluded betwixt his Highnes and theym. 1596 
Suaks. Tam. Shr. iv. iv. 57 Then at my lodging,. there this 
night Weele passe the businesse privately and well. 1602 
Marston Antonio's Reo. 1v. i, If you hut meditate of what 
is past, And what you plot to passe. 1605 B. Joxson 
lolpone in. v, I told his son, brought, hid bim here, Where 
he might hear his fatber pass the deed. 1748 Anson's Voy. 11. 
x. 403 The contract being past, it was some satisfaction . 
to be certain tbat his preparations were now going on. 

b. To cause or allow (anything proposed) to 
proceed, esp. after examination or scrutiny; to 
carry or get carried (a measure in Parliament, a 
resolution in a meeting); to agree to, declare 


correct, confirm, sanction, endorse. 

1549-62 STERNHOLD & Hopkins Ps. cx1x. 111.24 They serve 
in stead of councellours my matters for to passe. 1624 
Cart. Smitn Virginia 185 The greatest matter passed, was 
a Proclamation against the spoile of Cahowes. 1666-7 
Marvett Corr. Wks, 1872-5 II. 206 His Majesty came 
yesterday to the Lords’ House, and tbere past five publick 
Bills. 1669 in 10th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 104 
Severall rectoryes and impropriations.. have been passed 
into patent inthe name of hisGrace. 1705 S. Sewatt Diary 
12 Nov., Brooklin is pass’d to be a Township hy the Council. 
1707 Watts Hymn, ‘Life ts the time’ vi, Vhere are no acts 
of pardon pass’d In the cold grave to whicb we haste. 1799 
——s Wit, (1859) LV. 263 Their majority will pass the 

ill. 1836 Penny Cyc. V. 296/2 Boyle..clearly proved that 
he passed his accounts in an irregular and dishonest manner, 
1863 H. Cox /nst/t. 1. vi. 663 He was required to pass under 
the Great Seal the requisite authority to Commissioners. 
1868 Freeman Nori. Cong. II. x. 483 They began..to pass 
decrees in utter defiance of the royal authority. 1878 Moxtacu 
Browne Pract. Taxidermy ii. 21, 1 have submitted the 
foregoing to a practical birdcatcber,..and he has ‘ passed’ 
it as correct. 1885 Law Ref, 29 Ch. Div. 796 A scheme of 
arrangement passed by the shareholders. 1892 A. S, WILKINS 
in Bookman Oct. 26/2 He had already passed for tbe press 
all the sheets of the present volume. 

ec. To allow or enable (a person) to pass an 
examination; to get (him) through. 

1833 Marrvat P. Simple xxxviii, Come Mr, Simple, stand 
up again... Don't be afraid, we wish to pass you. 1844 
Dickens Wart. Chuz. xxvii, Vl pass you..I can con. 
scientiously report you a healthy subject, 1889 .Va/ure 18 
Apr. 577 His first dpty..is fo pass his men; and as our 
systems of examination are at present ordered, the passing 
is More a question of the facts than of the principles. 

+d, To allow (something) to pass or go un- 
checked or without notice; to overlook, excuse, 
pass over. Obs. 

¢1611 Crapman //rad i. 114 An old man will consent to 
pass things past, and what succeeds He looks into. 1768 
Woman of [lonor 1), 212 Pass me this digression. 1802 
H. Martin Helen of Glenross 1. 247, I tell you, I will not, 
cannot pass that boy's bravado. 

II. 46. To cause to go from one to another ; 
to hand over, hand round, hand, transfer. 

1596 Suaxs. 7am. Shr. iv. iv. 45 If .. like a Father you 
will deale wtb bin, Aud passe my daughter a sufficient 
dower, The match is nade, and all is done. @1716 Soutu 
Seruzt. (1727) 1V. 75 When God makes a Man wealthy and 
potent, he passes a double Obligation upon him. 1824-8 
T. Hook Sayings & Doings 222(Stratm.) Sliall I pass you a 
spoon? 1833 Marryat 2. Simple xxvii, Desire the sentry 
to pass the word for tbe hutcher; I want to speak with him: 
tora. xxxv, Pass the word to reduce the cartridges. 1849 
THackeray Pendennisii, Vheintelligence was ‘passed round’ 
--Inaninstant. a1g01 Besant Five Years’ Tryst, etc. (1902) 
117 They passed huckets of water from band to hand. 

b. Football, etc. To transfer (the ball) to another 
player on the same side. Also aéso/. (sense 27 a). 
Cf. Pass s.2 12. 

c1865 F. Woop Seeton's Football [Assoc.j Rules 36 No 
player shall carry the ball, hold it, throw it, pass it to 
another with his hands, or lift it from the ground with his 
hands, 1888 Irvine, etc. Football, Laws Rugby 9 It is 
lawful for any player who has the ball to throw it back 
towards his own goal, or to pass it back to any player of his 
own side who is at the time behind him. /érd. 71 Never 
pass blindly, and be very chary of passing at all near your 
own goal Never throw forward, for it is illegal. 1889 PadZ 
Mall G. 4 Oct. 3/1 Seven years ago hockey was an utterly 
unscientific game. .. The Moulsey Club was the first to adopt 
a passing game. 1900 Fecan, etc. Football etc., Hockey 135 
The bali may often be passed as usefully from forwards to 
halves, or from halves to backs, as in the contrary direction, 

c. To put into circulation, give currency to 
(coin, or the like): esp. used of putting base coin 
into cireulation. Also Hey. 

1589 Purtenuam &: 
his) een burdene 

ad past of her. 1634 Woop New Eng. Prosp. (1865) To Rdr 
There hath beene manyseandalousaad ices past upon 
the Countrey, 180z Mar. Epcewortu A/orad T. (1816) L. xix. 

155 This bank-note.. he was afraid to pass, till all inquiry had 
hlown over. 1864 Datly Ted. 28 Nov., Utterers of base coin 
have a trick of passing a bad shilling Letween two good ones. 


> Poesi¢ 11. xix. (Arb.) 237 One whom | 
with some vnkinde speeches which he | 


| 


~ 
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or 


47. Law. To convey, make over, in legal form 


or with legal effect. 

1587 Lp. Bureicn in Collect. \O. H.S.) 1. 204 You passe 
..a lease to the Ladie Stafford. 1690 Locke Govt. 11. 
xvi. §186 Nor does it at all alter the Case..no more than it 
excuses the Force, and passes the Rigbt, when I..deliver 
my Purse myself to a Thief, who demands it with a Pistol 
at my Breast. 1891 Law Kep. Weekly Notes 201/1 The 
delivery of the key of a trunk was beld to pass tbe trunk 
and its contents. P 

48. To give in pledge (one’s word, promise, oath) ; 
+ to pledge (one’s faith, honour, etc.). 

1469 Sir J. Paston in Lett. II. 369 3e wryteth in your 
letter that ye durst not passe your credens. 1528 \WRIOTHEs- 
LEY in Pocock Rec. Ref 1. xli 79 To pass his promise on 
such sort..migbt make niuch broylery. 1588 Suaxs. Z.L. L. 
1. 49 Your oath is past, to passe away from tbese. 1601 
— Twel. V.1. v. 86 Sir Toby will be sworn that I am no 
Fox, hut he wil not passe his word for two pence that you 
arenoFoole. 1724 De For Mem. Cavadier 1.114 He [King 
of Sweden] had passed his Honour to the Norembergers, 
that he would not leave them. 1837 Keste Céy. Y. 2 Sun. 
Lent viii, That Name, by which Thy faithful oath is past. 
1855 Macautay “ist, Eng. xiii. II]. 329 Half the sum was 
raised,..and Dundee is said to have passed his word for the 
remainder. 1896 EpitH THomrson in Monthly Packet 
Christm. No. 97 He liad passed his word of honour .. that 
be would report bimself at the fort of Haraf. 

+b. To give or tender (a vote). Ods. 

1642 G. Mountacu in Baceleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 
I. 298 These are the votes.., which passed shall be published 
in a Declaration to the kingdom. 1685 in Picton L'pool 
Alunic. Rec. (1883) I. 266 Everie person .. shall ., passe his 
vote wben required... the town clerke shall .. proceed from 
person to person till the wbole Councell have passed their 
votes, 

IV. +49. To send forth or out, toemit. Zo sass 
the ghost: to give up the ghost, to die. Obs. rare. 

c1400 Destr. Troy 8216 Tha he gird to tbe ground & the 
gost past. 1602 Marston Axtonio’'s Rev, 1. 1, Here is a 
vent to passe mysighes. 1621 QuarLes A rgadlus § P. (1678) 
46 She past a sigh, and said, O ask not who. 

50. To discharge from the body by excrction. 

1698 Sir R. Sippatp in PAL Trans. XX. 266 He hath 
past none by the Yard since he past these the other way. 
1799 Aled. Fral. 11. 264 She passes her stools naturally. 
1822-34 Good's Study Aled, (ed. 4) 1.192 He..was incapable 
of passing a motion hy any means. 1899 Cacnevtr. Faksch's 
Clin, Diagnosis vii. (ed. 4) 292 Hairs have been known to be 
passed with this fluid. 

+51. To discharge (a volley). Ods. 

1681 Lond, Gaz. No. 1628/1 One of them. .shooting a-head 
and passing bis Broad-side,..fell a stern, by her Lee side. 

52. To give utterance or expression to; to utter, 
pronounce (speech, criticism, censure); rarely, to 
put (a question). Sometimes, to exchange (words). 

1615 Cuapman Odyss. 1. 274 On him again the grey-eyed 
Maid did pass This kind reply. 1617 Moryson /f712, 1. 38 
Tyrone..saluted his Lordship standing on the other banke, 
and there they passed many speeches. 1654 tr. Scudery’s 
Curia Pot. 35 To passe a censure, or to whisper seditiously 
against the Actions of Princes. 1694 ATTERBURY Serv. (1726) 
I. 186 A Way of exposing Things sacred and serious, by 
passing a bold Jest upon them. «1698 Sovtn Servo. I11.1. 
30 By all this (it seems) our Saviour was only teaching those 
about Him, how to pass Complements upon Almigbty God. 
1828 Scotr F. 3/. Perth xi, No man shall brook life after he 
has passed an affront on Douglas. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
V.6 They are dissatisfied with the free criticisms which the 
Athenian passes upon tbe laws of Minos. 

b. To utter or pronounce judicially. (Cf. 21, 22.) 

1590 SHAks. Com. Err. 1. i. 148 Thou art adiudged to the 
death, And passed sentence may not be recal‘d. 1600 — 
A. Y.2£.1.ii1. 86 Firm and irreuocable is my doombe,Which 
I haue past vpon her. 1700 Devven Palamon §& Arcite.. 
266 If our doom he past in bonds to lie. 1820 W. Irvinc 
Sketch Bk. 11.265 When sentence of death was passed upon 
him. 1894 Hatt Caine Manxman vi. viii, The Deemster 
in the half-lit court was passing sentence. 

c. In various phrases, as fo pass the time of day 
(dial. or collog.), to exchange salutations or gossip 
in passing; so, fo pass (2) good morning, the good 
day, the compliments of the day. 

1836 A.A. Parker 7rtp to West 165 Two Indians.. halted 
within a few rods of us, stared a moment, and then civilly 
passed the time of day. 1875 Sussex Gloss. s.v. Time of 
Day, ‘1 doant know any more of bim than just to pass the 
time o’day’. 1882 B. Harte Fé iii, ‘Dropping in to pass 
the time af day’ with herfather. 18g0 L. C. Ore Notches 
180 Sbe had simply passed him a pleasant ‘ Good inorning ’. 
1894 Oxting (U. S.) XXIV. 10/1 Nothing has happened 
to prevent my passing the compliments of tbe day with 
Mrs. Crombie. 

V. +53. Fencing. To make or execute (athrust). 

1598 Suaks. Jerzy HW, 1. iil. 26 To see thee fight, to see 
thee foigne, to .. see thee passe tby puncto, tby stock, thy 
reuerse, tby distance, thy montant. 

54. To perform the pass on a pack of cards: see 
Pass sé.2 10. 

1884 St. James's Gaz. 5 Dec. 5/2 [To] prevent him from 
watching the operator too closely when engaged in ‘ready- 
ing’ and ‘passing’ the cards. /é/d., Striking feats of dexterous 
‘readying * and ‘passing’ which his companion performed. 

D. With prepositions and adverbs. 

I. With prepositions. 

Pass (intrans,, trans., or causal) may be followed by any 
preposition of motion or direction, with its object, both words 
having their own senses. Sometimes the prep. appears to 
be more closely united with the verb, so as to form with it 
a verbal phrase, often expressible by a single verb with its 
object. Thus fass across = cross, traverse, pass down = 
descend, pass into = enter, fass up =ascend, etc. Of these, 
the following are the more important ; 

Pass at—. See 23¢. 


PASS. 


55. Pass beyond —. 
and BEYOND prep. 

b. To pass the limits of, exceed, transcend. 

1819 Keats Lamia 1. 32 His spirit pass’d beyond its golden 
hourn Into the noisy world. 1875 Jowett Pilato (ed. 2) LV. 
237 No effort of reflection will enable us to pass beyond tbe 
limits of our own faculties. 

56. Pass by —. 

+a. To go through or by way of. Ods. 

13-. X. its, 1320 Anon they..Passith hy Tire, and by 
Cidoyne,..Alle til they come to Babiloyne. 1390 Gower 
Conf. III. 63 Wher as sche passeth be the strete. a 1548 
Hatt Chron., Hen. VI} 61 [They] assauted the Alyens as 
they passed by the stretes. 1573-80 Baret Adv. P 162 As 
we came to this Citie, we passed by Lions, where we soiourned 
two daies, 

b. To go past; to pass; = 28. 

13.. A. Adis. 6658 Heo passeden hy a quenes lond, That 
hette Candace, Y undurstond. ¢1386 CHaucer J/erch. T. 340 
"‘Thanne sholde he se ful many a figure pace By his Mirour. 
1481 Caxton Reynard xxiii. (Arb.) 54, 1 supposed to haue 
passed by hym peasibly toward this feste. 1550 CROWLEY 
Epigr. 34b, As he paste by a pasture most pleasaunte to se. 
1606 SHaks. 7r. § Cr. 11. iii. 39 Please it our Generall to 
passe strangely by him, As if he were forgot. 1711 ADDISON 
Sfect. No. 63 ? 6, I heard several double Rhymesas I passed 
by them. 18s0 S. Dose. Roman, Chamouni, If Thou.. 
hast ..passed by The sleeping savage dreadful still in sleep. 

ce. To pass without stopping, or without notice ; 
to take no notice of, disregard, omit: see 61 c. 

Pass for —. See 5,23. Lass into—. See 7. 

Pass of —. See 10, 0c, 23b. 

Pass on —, See sc, 21b, c, 24. 

57. Pass over —. 

a. To cross above or on the surface of {a sea, 
river, or expanse); to cross, to traverse; = 30. 
c1275 Lay. 1341 Seyles drawe to toppe, leten lade pane 
wind, passi ouer bieres. 1297 R. Grouc, (Rolls) 228 Subpe 
he ssulde mani lond over passi & wende. a@ 1300 Cursor MM. 
10120 Do me to passe be dikes (v.~ diches]ouer. ¢ 1325 Lar 
le Freine 141 The maide .. passed ouer a wild heth. ¢x1400 
Jelayne 878 To Charls now will I torne agayne Pat passes 
ouer Mountayne & playne. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 376/2 
Pacyn ovyr, transgredior, 1600 Suaxs. A. Y. L. vy. ill. 19 
It was a Louer, and his lasse, .. That o’re the greene corne 
feild did passe. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa Introd. 39 A 
man must beware how he passe ouer deepe rivers with them. 
jig. 1 Bowen Vire. Aeneid u. 284 O'er thy people and 
city, alas! what sorrows have passed. Wod. A change 
passed over his countenance. 


b. To pass the hand over. 

1805 SoutHey A/adoc in W. xiv, He took a harp. .and pass- 
ing o'er its chords Made music. 1879 Sir E, Arnotp Lt. 
«lista UL (1883) 52 So sigh we, passing o’er the solemn strings. 

+c. ¢rans. To spend (time); = sense 44. Oés. 

1390 Gower Conf, III. 64 Tbe queene.. passeth over thilke 
nyht, Til it was on the morwe liht. 1548 UDALL, etc. 
Erasm, Par, Alatt. i. 20 So that the reste of the life be 
passed ouer after the rule of Christ. 1577 #. de L'tsle's 
Legendarie Aviij, He neuer medled with matters of estate 
but passed ouer his time in pleasure. 1662 J. Davies tr. 
Olearius' Voy. Ambass. 198 Many times be pass’d over tbe 
Winter therein. . 

ad. To pass a thing without dwelling upon it, or 
without notice or remark, to omit: see 67 e. 

58. Pass through —. 

a. To go from side to side of, to cross, traverse. 

@ 1300 Cursor Al. 6265 Pe see on aiber side bam stod,.. Til 

rai war passed thoru pat flod. 1375 Barsour Sruce xv1. 319 

hat he wes passit throu all Irland Fra end till end. ¢ 1385 
Cuaucer L.G. W.746 Thisbe, Aud with a soun as softe as 
ony sbryfte They lete bere wordis thour the clift pace. 1526 
Piler. Perf. (W. de Wy, 1531) 12 b, Y* people of god passyng 
through the same see drye fote. 1530 Patscr. 653/2 He 
shall passe thorowe fyre and water or he get it. 1613 Pur- 
cHas Pilerimage (1614) 62 Not cause their children lo passe 
through the fire. 1709 STEELE Tatler No. 44 74 On Satur- 
day last he passed through Staines. 1885 LeupEesporr C7ve- 
mona's Proj. Geom. 237 If two conics which are inscribed in 
a given quadrilateral pass through a given point. 

fig. 1639 T. Brucis tr. Camus’ Mor. Relat. 318 All the 
Idea’s which passe thorow our mindes. 1722 WoLLAsToN 
Relig. Nat.i.11 Abimelek gave greater credit to that infor- 
mation which passed tbrough his eye. 
b. In reference to times, stages, states, con- 
ditions, processes, actions, experiences, etc. 

¢1320 Str Beues (MS. A.) 1035 Erst pow schelt pase pour3 
min hond And pour3 Morgelay, my gode brond! 1362 
Lanci. /?. PZ. A. vin. 11 [Tlieij Han pardoun porw Purga.- 
torie to passen ful sone. 1604 E. G[rimstone] D'Acosta's 
dlist. Indies 1. iv. 211 Golde which bath often passed 
through the fire, keepes his colour. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le 
Blane's Trav, 128 Men having passed thorough all sorts of 
animalls at last became Gods. 1711 ADpison Sfect. No. 115? 5 
How many Hands must they pass through before they are 
fit for Use? 1747 Gentl. A/ag. XVII. 325 Having pass'd 
thro’ his Degrees in Arts, he became domestick Chaplain to 
Dr Tho, Smith, 1865 R. W. Date Few. Temp. xxi. (1877) 
233 We..are passing through times of speculative unbelief. 


ce. To make or force a passage through; to 
penetrate; to pierce through; to shoot through, 


send a shot through. 

14.. in Tundale's Vis. (1843) 133 And thorow thi sowle 
schall a scharp swyrd pace. 1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy wW. 
xxx, For he felte thorugh his herte pace The persyng 
stremys of hir eyen two. ¢1470 Gol. § Gaw. 708 Throw 
platis of polist steill thair poyntis can pase. 1530 Patsar. 
654/2 He passed thorowe his harnesse and his bodye at one 
shotte, 22 franspassa son harnoys et son corps @ ung tratct. 
Mod, The bullet passed through his shoulder. . 

Jig. 1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 211 No inan is able to 
passe through the secrets of -Art,..unlesse he first overcome 
the pompe of vaine glorie, 


a. See simple senses 


PASS. 


d. cazsatl, To cause (a thing) to pass or go 
throngh; to put, thrust, or impel through. 

1530 Patscr, 654/2, 1 passe thorowe, as spyce.,.thorowe a 
sarce, or pepyr thorowe the querne, or meale thorowe a 
houlter. 1731 Meptey Aolben's Cape G. lope 11. 67 Vhe 
ground becomes frequently so hard, that twenty oxen are 
not sufficient to pass a plough through it. 1853 Soyer 

-antroph. 288 Take a flour sieve,and pass the cheese through 
it. 1857 Borrow Hom. Rye xxxix, The principal component 
parts were burnt wine and rosemary, passed through an 
alembic. 1885 Law Kes. 15 Q. B.D. 316 A catch.. which 
prevented the pin, when passed through a slit, from repassing. 
1898 Florence MontGomMery Yoxy 20 Passing his arm 
through the strap of the window. 1899 4 //éutt's Syst. Aled. 
VIIE. 848 The preparations heing much reduced in virulence 
by passing the culture through rabbits. A/od, A dragoon 
passed his sword through hin. 

Pass upon —. See 5c, 21. 

+59. Pass with —: to have done with, take 
ho notice of. Ods. rare. 

1641 Nicholas Papers (Camden) 27 Neither have they 
gratifyed the kinge with the release of the lo. Montrosse or 
with the passing with the Ea. of Traquaire. 

II. With adverbs. 

60. Pass away. a. See simple senses and 
Away adv. b. ctr. Of persons: To depart; 
also, to get or break away (as from restraint), 

1425 Cursor Af. 12975 (Lrin.) Somme opere ynswere 
shaltou say Ar I passe from pe away. ¢ 1430 Sy~ Toya. 
317 The quene passyd awey & fledd On fote, 1590 Srrxser 
#. Q.1. v1. 48 But, when he saw the Damsell passe away, 
He feft his stond, and her pursewd apace. 1879 E. Arxo1.p 
Lt, Asia iy. (1883) 88 But that ox-king .. ‘Trampled the 
warders down, and passed away. 

e. intr. To die, expire. 

1375 Lay Folks Mass Bk, (MS. B)112 God lord graunt.. 
rest and pese pat lastis ay to cristen soules passed away. 
1806 Soutrney Lett. (ed. Warter) 1, 366 Immediately as he 
uttered the words he passed away. 1892 Law Times XCII. 
144/2 Mr. Richard Williams.. passed away on the 21st ult., 
at the great age of ninety years. ° 

d. zztr. Of time: To elapse, come to an end. 

@1425 Cursor Af. 20858 (Trin.} Tyme passeb faste awey. 
1711 Appison SSect. No. 93 ? 2 The Moments that are to pass 
away before the happy Meeting. 1847 MarrvatChildr. A. 
‘orestiv, Thus passed the winter away so rapidly, that [etc. ]. 

e. zztr, Of things: To pass out of existence, 
come to an end, cease to be, be dissolved, perish. 

13.. S. ?axlain Horstm. A lteng/. Leg. (1878) 4/1 Precious 
stones Pat wip bis world and eorpe here Passen awey al in 
fere. 1539 Biste (Great) 2 /e?. iii. 10 The heauens shall 
passe awaye. 1557 N. ‘I’. (Genev.) Afatt. xxiv. 35 Heauen 
and earth shall passe awaye [Wyciir passe, Ttnpati 
perisshe], but my wordes shal not passe awaye. 1814 
SoutnEy Ode War Amer. xiii, Dominion passeth like a 
cloud away. 1845 M. Pattison £ss. (1889) I. 26 His 
anger passed away. 1856 Froupr /JZist, Eng. (1858) I. 
i. 59 All the..convictions of the old world were passing 
away, never to return, 1884 M/anch. Exam. 20 May 5/2 
The fears of a general crisis are passing away. 

f. trans. ‘To spend (time, ete.) ; to while away, 


to pass: emphatic of 44. 

c1gso Lusty Fuventus in Hazl. Dodsley 11. 46 What 
shall 1 do now to pass away the day? 1560 Davs tr. 
Sleidane's Commnt. 139 Going than to Wittemberge, they 
pussed away the rest of the wynter there. 1594 SHAks. 
Rich, 114,\. i. 25 Why 1..Haue no delight to passe away 
the time. 1665 Eart Dorset Song Written at Sca vii, Yo 
pass our tedious hours away. 1711 Apptson Sfect. No. 
106 P 1 An Invitation..to pass away a Month with him in 
the Country, 1848 THackeray ZLeé?é. 12 Aug., One day is 
passed away here very like its defunct predecessor. 

+g. To transfer away; to relinquish, surrender 
(rights, etc.) ; to convey away (property). Obs. 

1651 Hosses Leviath. u. xxi. 111 What Rights we passe 
away, when we make a Common-wealth. 1690 Locke 
Govt. w. viii. § 116 Because our Fathers or Progenitors 
passedaway their natural Liberty. a@ 1692 PoLLEXFEN Disc. 
rade (1697) 28 A Man that is to pass away Lands, or 
Goods. 1781 Cowrer //ofe 11 Riches are passed away 
from hand to hand. 

61. Pass by. 

a. 7xtr. To yo or proceed past; to move on 
without stopping ; to flow past. 

1430 Syr 7ryam. 278 There the quene schulde passe by. 
1568 Grarton Chron. II]. 301 The Englishmen passed by 
without anye approchyng. 1611 Biste Lav. i, 12 Is it 
nothing to you, all ye that passe by? 1712 STEELE Sfect. 
No. 398 Pp 1 He saw Robin the Porter..passing by. 1799 
SoutHry Ruined Cottage Wks. 1838 ILE. 32 The country- 
inen.. leaning o'er the bridge, .. wouldall look up When she 
pass'd by. 18530 Tennyson /2 ATem. xix, There twice a day 
the Severn fills; The salt sea-water passes by. 

b. fig. and in reference to time. 

€1386 Cuaucer Aan of Law's 7.1026 But I lete all his 
storie passen by, Of Custance is my tale specially. _@ 1821 
Keats Soun., dfuman Seasons, Vo let fair things Pass by 
unheeded, asa threshold brook, 1885 A/anch, Weekly Tintes 
20 June 5/5 A generation would pass by before the adver- 
saries.. would find their way back to power. 

e. trans. To go past (a thing or person) with- 
out stopping, or without taking notice; to fail to 
notice, to overlook ; to omit; to take no notice of, 
dismiss from consideration, disregard, ignore; 
pass over, 67 @, f. 

When the object is asb., it usually comes after 4y, so that 
the construction can be analysed as that of an intrans. vb. 
with a prepenige and its object, as in to pass by his eldest 
son; cf. to pass him by. 

[a1300 Cursor AZ. 15634 Quer i sal pis calice drinc, or i 
sal pass par-bi?] 1560 Bini (Genev.) Prov. xix. 11 His 
glorie is to passe by an offence. 1611 Lp, T. Howarp 
in Harington's Nuge Ant. (ed. Park 1804) }. 393 He was 
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| overcharged with confusion, and passed by admiring the 
| dressing of the horse. 162r T. WittiaMson tr. Goulart's 
| Wuese Vieillard 77 Vetter to wink at, and passe by an in- 
iurie. 1658-9 in Lurton’s Diary (1828) 1V. 3, 1 would 
hear him first, and then pass it by... He must come as a 
delinquent on his knees, 1677 Horneck Gf. Law Cousid, 
v. (1704) 297 These observables are passed by as things out 
of hiselement. 1869 J. Martineau £&ss. II. 76 Instances... 
which legislation passes by in silence. 1869 Freuman Yoru, 
Cong. \I1. xiii. 278 Vhat Eadward might rightly pass by an 
incompetent ninor, 18791 R. H. Hytron £&ss, (1877) I. 71, 
I pass thein by with the remark. 

62. Pass forth. 

a. intr, To go out or away (arch.). + To pass 
Jorth of use, to go out of use, become obsolete (04s.). 

1297 R, Grouc. (Rolls) 2910 He sey be contreys as he 
passede vorp & destrued & bar in eche half. ¢1394 /’. 
Pl. Crede 96 Leue nou3t on po losels but let hein forp 
pasen. 1530 Pacscr. 654/1, 1 passe forthe, I go forthe, as 
an armye whan it is removynge, or a company hyfore a great 
estate. 1565 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1, 332 Understanding 
the privilegis of the Scottis merchantis..to decay and pas 
furth of use in the partis of Flanderis. 1596 Spenser J. Q. 
v1, iii. 16 He passed forth with her in faire array. 

+ b. ‘To go forward, advance, go on, continue. 

¢€1386 Cnaucer J/iller's 7. 184 This passeth forth. . ffro day 
to day..this.. Absolon So woweth hire. c1450 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 7505 He was wele paste forthe inage. 1568 Grar- 
TON Chrow, }¥. 391 Vhe yongest..say their opinions first, 
and so passe foorth in order vnull it come to the highest. 

yj ¢. trans. To spend or pass (time). Ods. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xvi. (Percy Soc.) 73 She wyll 
wyth love her grene flouryng age Passe forth in joye, 
pleasure, & courage, 1552 Hvu1o8t, Passe forth the day or 
tyme, agitare diem, exigere tempus. 1573-80 Baret Ale, 
P 158, F will passe forth this day by little and little [Jaxdatinz 
hune producam dient\ with sipping and drinking. 

63. Passin. ¢rans. To hand in (e.g. a cheque 
toa bank). 70 pass 77 one’s cheques, to dic (slang). 

1872 ‘ Mark Twain" Roughing 1f 332 (Farmer) One of the 
boys has passed in his checks, and we want to give hima 
good send-off. 1894 H. Nisser Bush Girl's Rom. 108 The 
best thing I can do for you is to give you a cheque of my 
own made payable to yourself at sight, with an introduction 
to the bank as well, and I will pass in the form myself next 
time Iam down there. 1900 J]. Lond. Observ. 4 May 3/7, 
I see that young M. has passed in his checks. 

64. Pass off. 

a. intr. To go off or disappear gradually: said 
of sensations, physical conditions, moisture, ctc. 

1845 Bupp Dis, Liver 266 In the presence of some medi- 
ciues that pass off in the bile. 1861 Heap.anp JZed. 
Handbk. 160 Remittent fever instead of intermitting at 
distinct periods, passes off after a variable time, and then 
recurs, Jfod. After a little the feeling of faintness passed 
off. ‘The hydrogen unites with the oxygen to form water, 
which passes off in steam. The smell of the paint will pass 
off in a few days. ¥ g 

b. zztr. Of a proceeding: To be carried through 
and completed (with more or less success). 

1886 7y12es 23 Nov.g In every sense the festival passed 
off as its promoters must have ened: 1891 Leeds Merc. 
2 May 6/3 The Labour Demonstrations throughont Europe 
yesterday passed off onthe whole more peaceably than was 
anticipated. A/od, How did the wedding pass off? Every- 
thing passed off very well. : 

¢e, trans. To put into circulation, or dispose of 
(csp. deceptively) ; to palm off; to impose. 

1799 Han. More Fem. Educ. (ed. 4) 1. 297 They might be 
tempted to pass off for their own what they pick up from 
others. 1857 Borrow Now. Rye xvii, And other customers 
came in, who..also passed off their jokes upon me. 67d. 
xli, [He] sometimes shortened money, and at other times 
passed off what had been shortened by other gentry. 1865 
M. Arnotp £ss. Crit, ii. 65 ‘Trying to pass off their wares 
asexcellent. 1884 Law Tinzes Rep. Ll. 222/2 The applicants 
. .pass off their goods for those of the Baron de Geer. 

a. To cause (a person) to be accepted in some 
false character ; esp. 7¢f2. (with for or as), to give 
oneself out as what one is not, to pretend to be. 

1809 Matkin Gil Blas v. i. P 12 He passed himself off for 
my servant, /did. p18 The insolence of this scoundrel who 
fancies to pass me off for a highwayman. 1871 SmiLEs 
Charac. vi. (1876) 181 He does not seek to pass himself off 
as richer than he is. 1885 H. Conway Family Affair 1, 
A child still young enough to be passed off asa child in arms. 

e. To ward off or adroitly put aside (a remark, 
etc.) without seriously meeting it; to parry. 

1890 A. Gissine Village Hampden 11K. xi. 238 The young 
man passed off lightly all such reference. 

65. Pass on. 

a. intr, See simple senses and ON adv.; es/. 
to proceed on one’s way, in one’s course, in one’s 
discourse or writing; to continue one’s course; to 
proceed or advance, as a transaction or progressive 
slate ; to pass, as time. 

a3300 Cursor AM. 17288+395 Pe day is passed on, no 
farrer may pou wyn. 1470-85 Matory Arthur xvi. xx, 
Soo this paste on alle that wynter with alle manere of 
huntynge and haukyng. 1573-80 Baret d/v, P 163 The 
iuore time that passed on, the more [etc.], 1611 Biste Gen. 
xviii. 5, 1 will fetch a morsell of bread ; and comfort ye your 
hearts, after that ye shall passe on, 1626 C, Potter tr. 
Sarpi's (list. Quarrels 46 The Pope spake all this with sce 
great heat, that the Ambassador did not iudge fit at that 
time to passe on further, 1634 Matton Comus 430 Yea 
there, where very desolation dwels..She may pass on with 
unhlench’t majesty. 1842 ‘Tennyson ‘Come not when [am 
dead’ ii, Pass on, weak heart, and leave me where I lie. 1899 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. V\¥. 651 The optic neuritis is passing 
on to post-neuritic atrophy. J/od. Pass on, please, and do 
not obstruct the way. The preacher passes on to his second 
head. But we have said enough on this point; we pass on, 
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b. ¢vans. To send or hand (anything) to the 
next member of a series. 

1791 ‘G. GamBapo’ Anz. Forsent. xvii. (1809) 139 No 
Vagrants past on. 1877 Srurceon Serm. XXI1 14. 357 Getting 
rid of acase by saving your own pocket and passing the ap- 
plicant on to another. A/od. Please read this and pass it on. 

66. Pass out. 

a, intr, See simple senses and Ovrt adv.; chiefly, 
to go out through a passage. 70 puss out of, to 
issue from, leave; ¢o pass out of sight, to go 
beyond the reach of sight. 

13.. A. Alts. 6246 Ther no schal schip out passe. ¢1375 
Cursor M, 12127 (Fairf.) How lange pi life sal laste or pou 
passe out of pis werde. a 1425 /did. 17350 (Trin.) Pei sent 
aspies also aboute Pat he shulde not passen oute. 1574 tr. 
Marlovat's Apocalips 3 Vhat he should passe out of Asin 
into Macedonia, @1711 Ken Art. Visit, Wks. (1838) 497 
When any one is passing out of this life. 1833 KesLe Serv. 
(1848) I. 147 He may..pass out of this world, before he see 
any abatement in the triumph of disorder and irreligion 
1842 Tennyson Locksley //all 34 Love .. Smote the chord 
of Self, that, tremblinig, pass’d in music out of sight. 

+b. trans. To spend the whole of (a timc). 

1603 Knouies //ist. Furks (1621) 55 The poore Sultan 
utterly discouraged, returned againe to Constantinople, and 
there..passed out the rest of his dayes. 

67, Pass over. 

a. itr, To go across; to cross to the other 
or opposite side. In Chemistry, said of the vola- 
tilized substances which pass trom the retort in 
distillation, and are condenscd in the receivcr. 

@ 1330 Otue/ 707 Quer pe brugge pei wenten ifeere, ..& bo 
pei ouer passed were, Such auntres pei funden pere. 1612 
Pisce Deus. ili. 18 Ye shall passe ouer armed before your 
brethren the children of Israel. 1642 Frencu Dest vi. 
(1651) 196 Adde the tartarizated quintessence, yet so that.. 
that passe over with it. 31849 MacauLay “st. Eng. v. I. 
601 The hope that some of those regiments which he had 
formerly commanded would pass over to his standard. 
1863-72 Watis Dict. Chem. 1. 10 Vhat which passes over 
towards the middle must be redistilled to free it from copper 
niechanically carried over. 1864-72 /éid. Tl. 337 Some 
organic compounds boil at so low a temperature that, when 
heated in a retort, they pass over unchanged. 1875 BENNETT 
& Dver tr. Sachs’ Bot, 802 The contents of one of the 
conjugating cells pass over into the other which remains 
stationary. 1879 Harian Eyesight ii. 25 After lining the 
inner surface of the lids, it [mucous membrane] passes over 
to the ball, forming a loose fold. 

+b. zntr. Of a period of time: To go by, 
elapse, be spent, come to an end. Os. 

c¢1470 Henry Wallace 1. 271 This passit our, quhill diuers 
dayis war gane. 1659 H. Piumrtre Led. in r2eth Rep. 
Hist. MSS. Comm, App. v.6 Wishing that all your yeares 
yet to come may passe over with mirth and jollityes. 

+e. intr, With compl., as fo fass over un- 
punished, to go unpunished. Ods. 

1566 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 470 Wordis of dishonour 
..quhilk aucht nocht to pas owir untryit and unpuneist. 

Qa. ¢vans. To hand over ¢o another; to transfcr. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 306b, [They] leauing 
behinde them no children, passed ouer the gouernment to 
their yongest brother, 1577 Harrison England 11. xxiil. 
(1877) t. 355 But then I should exceed the limits of a 
description. Wherefore I passe it ouer to others [etc.]. 1631 
Weever Anc, fun. Mon. 687 This house..satished the said 
Sir Richard; who thereupon past it ouer to Q. Mary. a 1686 
‘Tl. Watson Body Divin. (1692) 460 The Covenant of Grace 
.. by vertue of which God passeth himself over to us to be 
our God. 1862 Dana Man. Geol. 583 Geology here passes 
over the continuation of the history of man to Archaeology. 

e. To pass (a thing) without touching it, or 
without remark or notice, esp. in narration; to 
omit, to skip, to disregard; to ignore the claims 
of (a person) to promotion, etc, to pass by in 
selection for a special post or duty. 

As in fass by 61¢, when the object isa sb., it usually comes 
after over, so that the construction can then be analysed as 
that of an intrans. vb. followed by a preposition with its 
object; as in the literal he passed over the bridge. Cf. also 
the vb. Overpass, of which fass over was formerly the 
decomposed form used in certain yerbal constructions. 

c1380 Wycuir Serv. Sel. Wks. II. 226 Paul passip over 
pes two vertues, and praieb after charite. ¢1386 CHAUCER 
Pard, Prol. 17 This is a pitous tale for to heere But nathe- 
lees passe ouer is no fors. 1§26 SKELTON AMagnuyf. 646, 
1 wyll passe ouer the cyrcumstaunce, And shortly shewe 
you the hole substaunce. 1530 Patscr. 654/2, 1 have many 
mo thynges to saye..but, for faulte of tyme, I passe them 
over. 1573 G, Harvey Letter-b4. (Camden) 8, I pas mani 
sutch misusagis over. 1621 Eisixc Dedates L/o.. Lords 
(Camden) 54 1he matter of Yelverton is of such ymportaunce 
as yt cannot be paste over, 1711 Appison Sect, No. 33 
As for the rest of my Infancy. .1 shall pass it over in Silence. 
1839 Janes Gentil. Old Sch, xiv, This gross offence .. was 
not to be passed over. 1890 W. E. Norris Afésadzenture 
viii, He does not think it would be right to pass over his 
son. 1890 T. W. Rew ALonckton-Milnes (1891) F. vit, 360 
He had again been disappointed of his. .expectation of office, 
Peel having once more passed him over. 

f. To let go unpunished, to overlook (an offence). 

1388 Wycitr Prov. xix. 11 His glorie is to passe ouere 
wickid thingis. 1611 Biste 7é7d., It is his glory to passe 
ouer a transgression. 1814 WELLINGTON 16 May in Gurw. 
Desp. (1838) X11. 2x If conduct such as that.. be passed 
over, it will be impossible to maintain the necessary discipline 
ofthe army. 1877 Spurceon Sev, XXIII. 662 ‘the sin.. 
was not to be mien at and passed over as a mere trifle. 

+g. To surpass = OVERPASS U 7. - ran 

1390 Gower Conf. II. 264 A goddesse..what hir liste.. 
Sche dede, ‘That passeth over manneskinde. 


68. Pass through: emphatic of sense 14. 
c1400 I "evaine § Gaw, 194Tnurgh I past, with meky] payn. 


PASS-. 


@1€93 Soutn Serut. 1. v. 176 His Heart lies open. .for all 
the Sin and Villainy in the World freely to pass through. 
1801 RLioomrietp Raval 7., Fakenham Ghost xi, So long 
it [tbe gate] swung That Ghost and all pass'dthrough, 1832 
Texxvson Dreanz Fair Women 83 Pass freely thro’: the 
wood is all thine own, 

Pass-, the vb.-stem or imper. of Pass 7, 
used in a few combinations, mostly nonce-words : 
+ pass-dice = Passacre 15 [cf. It. fassa-dieci: 
see quot. 1598 s. v.Ji + pa‘ss-man @., surpassing 
man, superhuman; pa‘ss-out a., of a ticket: that 
enables the holder to pass out and return to a place 
of entertainment; + pa‘ss-praise a., transcending 
praise, beyond praise. 

1805 IT. Hotcrort Bryan Perdue (1. 56 To..idle away.. 
part of tbe four and twenty hours at hazard, pass-dice, 
picquet [ete 1606 Svivester Dx Surtas ww. iv. ut. 
JJagnif. 1254 The passe-man Wisedome of th’ Isaaci:n 
Prince, A light so bright, set in such eminence. 1894 A. 
Cnevaruer Kecord by Himself 191 An attendant proftering 
ber a pass-out check respectfully asked if she intended to 
return. 1896 Vests. Gaz. 24 Nov. 1/3 The agitation for 
pass-out checks at the variety theatres. @1586 Sipxev 
alstr. & Stella \xxvii, That skin, whose passe-praise hue 
scornes this poor tearm of white. 

Passable (pa‘sib’l), 2. Also 5-6 -yble. 7 
passeable, f[a. F. passable (13th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), f. passer to Pass: see -ABLE, Cf. It. 
passabile. In OF. the word had most of the senses 
retained in Eng.; mod.F. retains only sense 4.] 


1. That may be passed, crossed, or traversed. 

1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) 1, ti (1859) 4 Ryght as the 
fletyng ayer geuyth place to the flyght of byrdes,.right so 
was al this erthe passyble 10 spirites. 1527 Kxicur ia 
Pocock Rec. Ref. 1. xxviii. 57 The rivers not being always 
passable. 1§76 Act 18 E/’z. c.10§7 Forthe better keeping 
of the Highways prssable for her Majesty's People. 1593 R. 
Harvey //ufed, 4 Since rutes time the Alpes haue been 
passable enough. 1614 Rateicn fist. World wt. (1634) 105 
‘To leave at their backs a wood scarce passeable. 1685 
Lond. Gaz. No. 2080/3 The Streets were hardly passable. 
1722 De For Col. Jack (1840) 104 The ford was not passable. 
1841 W. Spacoine /faly & ft. (sd. 1.38 The river is passable 
for boats..to the Mediterranean, a distance of nearly sixty 
miles, 1880 Grikit P/y's. Geog. iv. 302 The last time that 
the Thames at London was passable on ice was in 1814. 

+2. Able to pass or have passage. Obs. 

1555 Eoen Decades 121 Forasmuche as they [sunbeams] 
are not passyble in them selues, as doth manyfestly 
appeare by the snowe lyinge contynually vnmolten vpon 
certeyne hygh montaynes. 1664 H. More Antid. Idolatry 
x. 131 So tbat a Soul otherwise passable of her self would 
le necessarily drown’d in this one foul Deluge of Guilt. 
1745 Hates in Phil, Trans. X LIN, 502 All passable Stones 
which have lately fallen from the Kidneys into the Bladder, 
«might readily and easily be brouglit out thence. 1762 
Duss ibid. LUI. 464 The Sun's rays become passable 
through such a length of medium. 

3. Of money: That may be circulated, that has 
valid currency, cyrrent; of a book: qualified or 
fit for circulation. Also fg. 

1590 GreEeNE Nener Too Late Wks. (Grosart) VIII. 26 
Sterling coyne passable from man to man in way of exchange. 
1607 SHaxs. Cor. v. ii. 13 The vertue of your name, Is not 
heere passable. 1674 Hickman //ist, Quinguart. (ed. 2) 
196 He would have prevailed with some of them to authorize 
his Book, that it might have heen more passable. 1702 
Fug. Theophrast, 188 It is with Men, as it is with false 
Money; One piece is more or less passable than another, as 
it happens to have more or less bone or Starling in the 
Mixture. 1888 B. W. Ricnarvson Son of Star INI. xi. 186 
The coin may cease to be of value as a passable thing, as 
money, but as a relic it must always live. 

4. That can pass muster; tolerable, fairly ‘good, 
fair; modeiate, sufficient, presentable. 

1489 Caxton Fayles of A.t. xii. 33 Take gode hede that 
noon be reteyned but he be passable so that noo fawte be 
in his persone. 1597 Mortey /utrod. Afus. 122 At that 
time I thought it excelling, but nowe I feare it will bee 
found scant passable. 1637 Laup Sf. in Star-Chamd, 
14 June 6 Our maine Crime is..that we are Bishops; were 
we not so, some of us might be as passable as other men. 
1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa (1811) I, ii. 8 There were inany 
woinen deemed passable who were inferior to herself. 1838 
Sovtury Doctor cxlv. (1862) 398 A passable knowledge of 
living languages. 1893 /Yes 12 June 4/2 Potatoes appear 
in eight departments very good, 13 good, 17 satisfactory, 
18 passable, six mediocre, and three bad. 

+5, Passing, transient, ephemeral. Obs. rare—'. 

1627-77 Fectuam Resolzes 1. xx. 36 Things acted. .are too 
more retainable, than the passable tones of the tongue. 

6. [f. Pass v. 45 b + -aBLe.] Capable of passing 
or being passed by a deliberating assembly. 

1831 Wuatety in £// (1866) 1. 66 It is a task of double 
difficulty 10 franie what shall be at once an improvement 
and passable in Convocation [of Oxford University}. 

7. quasi-adz. = PASSABLY. 

ts81 Savite Zacitus, //ist, 1. \xxviii. (1591) 43 Things 
whicb the..cares at hande made passable good. 1675 
Muarvett Is, (1872-5) 11. 431, | have a passable good 
estate. 1706 E. Warp Wooden World Diss. (1708) 41 But 
for him, the Ship's Crew would be passable good Christians. 

Hience Passableness, the quality of being 
passable. 

1727 Baiwry vol. I], Passableness..capableness of being 
passed. 1779 Wotrr Dansk Ord-bog, Vemmelighed, medio- 
crity, passableness. 1834 Blackw. Alag. XXXV.176 There 
Was a river to cross, the passableness of which was very 
questionable, 1888 J. Q. Birtixcer Hist. Mlaverhill iN Ho) 
191 The roads of Haverhill will average in passableness and 
comfort with the roads of neighboring towns. . 

Passable, obs. crroneous form of PAssiBLe. 
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Passably (pa‘sabli), adv. [f. PASSABLE a, + 
-LY%,] Tolerably, sufficiently wel] to pass: fairly 


wel], moderately. 

a1610 Heatey Theophrastus To Rdr. (1636) 1ijb, The 
Trench is elegant enough, passably copious, happie in com- 
position. 1741 Ricaxpson Pamela (1824) I. xlix. 379 [She] 
ls mighty pretty, and passably genteel. 1801 Mar. Epcre- 
wortu Gd. French Governess Wks. 1832 II]. 175 Miss 
Fanshaw had learned to speak French passably. 1874 Mrs. 
H Woop J/as¢t. Greylands xxvii. 315 The night was passably 
bright. 

|| Passacaglia (passika‘lya). [It., a. Sp. pasa- 
calle (pasaka lye), f. Jasar to pass + calle street; 
because often played in the streets.] An early kind 
of dance tune (of Spanish origin) having a move- 
ment slower than the CHACONNE, generally con- 
structed on a ground bass and written in triple 


time; also the dance to this. 

1659 Howe tt Pocaéd. Sect. 50 Giggs, salibrands, chaconas, 

assingalias, galiards. 1668 Dreyvbren Evezing’s Love i. i, 

?ray let me hear it: I hope it will go to the tune of one of 
our /’assa-calles. 1724 Short Explic. For. Wds. Mus. Bks., 
Passacaglio, or Passacaille, or Passagillio, is a Kind of Air 
somewhat like a Chacoone, but of a more slow or graver 
Movement. 1880 Grove Dict. Alus. 11. 660/1 The feature 
which, in common with the Chaconne, has elevated the 
Passacaglia above the majority of dance forins, is the con- 
struction of the music on a ground bass, generally consisting 
of a short theme of two, four, or eight bars. 1898 G. L. 
Snaw Perf. Wagnertte 3 Vhere are passacaglias on ground 
basses, canons ad hypodiapente. 

|| Passacaille (pasika'y). [a. F. passecazlle 
(Furetiere 1690), ad. Sp. pasacalle: see prec.] 
= prec. 

1711 E. Pemperton (f7//e) Essay for the Further Improve- 
ment of Dancing, ..to which is added ‘(hree Single Dances: 
a Chacone, a Passacaille, and a Jig. 1862 E. Paver /’7e- 
gramme & Mar., Vhe origin of the Passacaille is Spanish. 

Passade (paséi'd). rare. [a. F. passade, ad. 
Pr. passada or It. passata (Sp. pasada), f. passare 
to Pass: see -ADE, -ADA, -ATA.] 

1. Horsemanship. (See quots.) 

1656 Bioust Glossogr. [from Cotgr.], Fassade, .. the 
manage of a Horse, backward and forward. 1727-41 Cuam- 
Bers Cyel., /’assade, in the manage, signifies a turn, or 
course of a horse backwards or forwards on tbe same plot 
of ground ; passing or repassing from one end to the other. 
1892 Ii. Hixton Lord's Return 214 The action of Sir Walter 
was like the passade in the inanege, a turn backward, for- 
ward, without being able 10 extricate himself. 

+2. An alms given to a passer-by. Obs. rare. 

1656 Lrount Glossegr. [from Cotgr.], Passade, an alms, 
benevolence or entertainment given by, or to a Passenger. 
1658 in PHittirs, 1727-41 in CHAMBERS Cyc/. 

+3. =next, 1. Obs. rare. 

1706 Puitiirs, Passade or Passado,a Pass or Thrust in 
Fencing. 1727-41 in Cuampers Cycd. 

|| Passado (pisi-do). Oés. [Altered from F. 
passade, or Sp. pasada, It. passala (both of these 
also in early use): see prec. and -apo.] 

L. Fencing. A forward thrust with the sword, 
one foot being advanced at the same time. 

1588 Suaxs, L. L. L. 1. ii. 184 The Passado hee [Cupid] 
respects not, the Duello he regards not. [1595 Savioto 
Practise K ij, You may with much sodainenesse make a 
passata with your lefte foote.] 1598 B. Jonsox Ev. Atan 
zu Llum. w.v, 1 would teacb these 19 the special tricks 
(ed. 1616 rules}, as your Punto, your Reverso, your Stoccato, 
your Imbroccato, your Passado [ed. 1616 passada], your 
Montaunto. 1636 Dekker IWond. Ningd. 1. 1. Wks. 1873 
IV. 222, I have my Passees Sir: and my Passadoes. 1830 
James Darnley xv, We'll have no crowd ..to criticise our 
passados, 

attrib, 1648 Merc. Acad, No.1.6 After a Passado com- 
plement with his Chancellorship. 

Ze ASSAG EN abs 

1606 Sir G. Goosecapfe. iit. in Bullen O, P/. III. 19, 1am 
sure I past one Passado of Courtship upon ler. 1656 
Hevuin Surv. France 39 In the Passados of their court-skip, 
they [the French] expresse themselves with much variety of 
gesture. 

3. Way, going, passage. rare. 

1599 NasHe Lexten Stuffé (1871) 89 Angelo went off, and 
all wind instruments blew .. in his passado to the Pope's 
ordinary or dining-chamber. 

Passage (pex'stdz), 56. [a. F. passage, pasage 
(iithc. in Hatz,-Darm.) =Pr. passalgc, Sp. pasage, 
It. passaggio, a Romanic formation from f/asser, 
passare to PASS: see -AGE.] 

I. The action of passing, and cognate senses. 

1. The action of passing; a going or moving 
onward, across, or past; movement from one place 
or point to another, or over or through a space 
or medium ; transition, transit. 

Const. o/(or with possessive) indicating the person or thing 
that passes; more rarcly of = objective genitive. 

¢12z90 Bekct 682 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 126 He wende efi in-to 

e se, pe passage for-to fonde. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 233 
He wolde.. ‘Ihe passage of the water take. 1526 Pile. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 1 ‘he passage of the chyldren of 
Israel from Egypte. 1558 Grarton (////-) The Passage of 
our most drad Soveraigne Lady Queen Elyzabeth through 
the City of London to Westminster. 1582 STANVHURST 
“Ei necis \.(Arb,) 19 Yeeld to the wynds passadge, duck downe 
theire fleete witb a tempest. 1615 W. Lawson Country 
Housew. Gard. (1626) 4 So as the Water may be staied from 
passage. 1702 Rowe Sawerl. u. i. 546 Not far from hence 
The Captives were to wait the Emperor's Passage, 1768 
Ann, Reg. 67 To observe .. the passage of Venus over the 
sun's disk on the 3d of June 1769, 1869 Tyxpati Aofes 


! 


PASSAGE. 


Lect. Light 20 In the passage from one medium to another 
ofa different refractive index, light is always reflected. 1885 
Watson & Bursery J/ath. Th. Electr. & Magn. 1. 236A 
cell in which no chemical actions can take place on the 
passage of the current. 

b, The passing of people ; hence nearly = pcople 
passing, passers. 7a7¢. 

1590 SHAKS. Com, E77, ut. i. 99 If by strong hand you offer 
to breake in Now in the stirring passage of the day. 1604 
— Oth. v. i. 37 What hoa? No Watch? No passage? 
Murther, Murtler. 1886 Stevenson Dr. Jekyll 4 Even on 
Sunday, when it [the street] lay comparatively empty of 
passage. 

e. The ‘ passing’ or extending of a line, 
or the Jike, from one point to another. 

1615 Crooke Body of A/an 485 They are like to nerues in 
their passage, colour and vse. 183: R. Knox Cloguet's 
Anat. 247 It divides, afier a short passage, into four very 
distinct bundles. 

d. The migration or migratory flight of birds. 


See also quot. 1879. 

1774 Gotpsm. Nat. ist, (1776) V. 267 At the approach of 
winter, it totally disappears, and its passage can be traced 
to no other country. 1879 E. D. Rapcuirrr in Ancycl. Brit. 
IX. 7/2 The line herons take over a tract of country on their 
way to and from the heronry when procuring food in the 
breeding season is called a ‘ passage". 

e. Of passage (=F. de passage): + (a) That 
asscs through a place or state, without continu- 
ing in it; transitory. Ods. exc. as in (6) dzrd of 
passage, a bird that migrates from one region to 
another at a particular season and returns at another, 


a migratory bird (also fig.) ; so fish of passage. 

1673 Tempce £ss. Trade {rel. Wks. 1720 1. 120 The poorer 
Traders, or the young Beginners, or those of Passage. 1727 
41 Cuamsers Cycé.s.v., Birds of Passage... Lhere are also 
fishes of passage, as herrings, mackerel, etc. 1732 Pore £/. 
Cobham 971n Man, the judgment shoots at flying game, 
A bird of passage ! gone as soon as found. 1797 Hotcrorr 
Stollerg’s Trav. (ed. 2) LI. Ixxxiv. 348 The sword fish is 
a fish of passage. 1879 Miss Brappon Cloven Foot xxviii, 
I am only in town as a bird of passage. : 

2. In various jig. senses: Transition from one 
state or condition to another (spec. from this life to 
the next, by death) ; the passing or lapse of time ; 
the going on, course, or progress of events, ctc., 
or of a person through a course of action; a 
passing in thought or speech from one point, idea, 
or subject to another. + /7 passage, in passing, 
by the way (06s.). 

1430 Life St. Hath (1884) 67 Wyth good passage out of 
thys lyf. 1516 Life S?. Bridget in Alyrr. our Ladye p. li, 
A lytel before hir blessyd passage out of this world. 1579 
W. WiLkinson Confut. Familye of Love 52 Vhe bookes of 
H, N.do make a more easie passage..to the vnderstandyng 
thereof. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. nu. Ded. § 8 These funda- 
mental knowledges have been studied but in passage. 1769 
Str J. Reynotps Dise. ii. (1876) 317 Students .. this day re- 
warded for their happy passage through the first period, 
1830 Lyett Princ. Geol. 1. 206 Vhere is a passage between 
this and ordinary travertin. 1839 Murcuison S7/ur, Syst. 1, 
xNxiv. 450 Lhe passage of the red marl into the lias is here 
well exposed, 1871 B. Stewart Heat §85 The passage of 
bodies from tlie solid to the liquid state. 

+b. aésol. ‘ Departure’, death. Oéds. 

1390 Gower Conf I, 261 Bot ate laste of thi passage Thi 
deth was to the houndes like. 1507 in Wood O.rford |O.H.S.) 
III. 116 By pestilence 1 had my passage. 1602 Snaks. //aur. 
ut. iii. 86 When he is fit and season’d for his passage. 1693 
Linmours Town 13 A perpetual Requiem for your Soul 
before its Passage. ] 

3. Possibility, power, or opportunity of passing ; 
liberty, Jeave, or right to pass. (/2¢. and fig.) 
¢1330 R. Bruxns Cérron. (1810) 30 Pei purueied hir passage, 
And led hir vnto France, spoused forto be. 1417 in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. Ser... 1. 63 That ye oure Chanceller doo make 
unto thaim soufficeant Writtes of passage. 1589 GREENE 
AMlenaphon (Arb.) 68 She made passage to her choller in these 
termes of contempt. 1667 Mitton /’, Z, x1. 122 All approach 
farr off to fright, And guard all passage to the Tree of Life. 
1844 H. H. Witson &rit. Judia 11. 79 The refusil to give a 
passage through Nepal to a British force intended to take 
possession of Lassa. f 

+b. Admission or permission. Oés. 
1622 Bre. Hatt Contempl,, O. 7. xvu. vii, He [Solomon] 


string, 


” gave uot passage onely to the Idolatry of his heathenish wives, 


but furtherance. 

4. A definite passing or travelling from one place 
to another, by sea, or formerly sometimes by Jand ; 
a journey; a voyage across the sea from one port 


to another, a crossing. 

@ 1300 Cursor Al. 19990 Pis it was be first passage Pat be 
apostels in parti Mad mang pe folk o paeni. 13.. £. &. 
Allit, P. C. 97 Pus he passes to bat port, his passage to 
seche, Fyndez he a fayr schyp to pe fare redy. a@1529 
Sxertos Sp. Parrot 324 Prepayre yow, Parrot, breuely 
your passage to take, Of Mercury undyr the trynall aspecte. 
1582 Staxynurst 2ue/s 1. (Arb.) 7 Foorth we take oure 
passadge, oure sayles ful winged vp hoysting. 1776 /77s¢. 
Lur. in Aun, Reg 8/2 Nor was the march by land more 
eligible than the passage by water, 1815 Chron. ibid. 108/t 
A vessel is arrived in the Thames from New South Wales 
after an extraordinarily short passage of less than five months. 
1836 Marrvat J/fdsh. Easy xi, He had_suffered all the 
horrors of a passage inaslave ship. 1877 Tatmace 50 Se71. 
16 You have found a rough passage. 

b. Right of transit or conveyance as a passenger, 
esp. by sea; accommodation of a passenger. 

1632 J. Hayvwaro tr. Brondi’s Eromena 6 Carasio. ehaving 
agreed with the mariners for their passage, acquainted 
therewith Polemiro. 1743 Butxerey & Cummins Vos. S., 
Seas 199 ‘Yhat the Governor would give us a Pass, and 
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that we would work for our Passage. 1782 JoHNsoN Let. to 
Mrs. Thrale 8 June, I have this day taken a passage to 
Oxford. 1864 Tennyson £u. Ard. 646 And clothes they 
gave him and free passage home. _ 

+5. A charge or custom levied upon passengers: 


atoll. Oés. 

[1200 Charter Kk. Fohn in Reg. S. Osmundt (Rolls) 1. 212 
Sint quieti..de theoloneo, pontagio, passagio.] ?¢1525 
Robyn Hode in Child Ballads (1857-9) V. 425 Yet was he 
never so curteyse a potter, As one peny passage to paye. 
1610 W. FouKxinGuam ai ré of Survey ur.iv.70 Immunities and 
Exemptions from Theolonie, Pontage,.. Passage, Tranage,.. 
Cariage, &c. 1710 J. Harris Lex. Techn. Il, Passage, 
Passagium, was a Yribute or Toll paid by Passengers or 
Travellers for the Repair or Maintenance of some Road or 
Passage. 1812 SEYER Bristol Charters Engl.1 My burgesses 
of Bristol..shall be quit both of toll and passage, and all 
custom, throughout my whole land. 1883 Picton ‘pool 
Vunic. Rec. 1.6 They claim to be quit of.. passage, pontage 
and lastage. : 

+6. ‘The fact of ‘passing current’ or being 
generally accepted, as coins, customs, etc.; ctir- 
rency, general reception. Ods. 

1545 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 10 Double dukatis.. 
quhilkis commonly hes course in France for Ixxx and 
xvis. and ar worth samekle to have passage in this realm. 
1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1.v.§ 3 As if the multitude.. were 
not ready to give passage rather to that which is popular 
and superficial. 1644 Dicsy Vat. Bodies viii. 53, I would.. 
render this treatise intelligible to euery rationall man .. 
(among whom I expect it will haue a fairer passage, then 
among those that are already deepely imbued with other 
principles), . F 

7. The passing into law of a legislative measurc. 

1587 Harrison Lugland u. viil. (1877) 1. 178 This is the 
order of the passage of our lawes. 1668 Marvett Corr, 
Wks. 1872-5 Il. 249 It is a businesse of that weight that 
I scarce believe it can have a passage this session. 1669-70 
(bid. 311 [Vhe Bill} had but a narrow passage, there being 
only 100 for it against 99. 1856 C. Beck Age Petronius 
<irbiter 73 Soon after,. for the precise time of its passage is 
not known—the lex Furia Caninia was enacted. 1893 7imes 
2 May 10/1 The passage of any measure resembling this 
would be a deadly blow at landed property in Ireland. 

8. Horsemanship, See quots. (= F. passage.) 

1727-41 CHamBeERrs Cycd., Passage, in the manage, an action 
wherein the horse raises two legs together,a hind and a fore 
leg, in form of St. Andrew’s cross; when, setting those two 
on the ground again, he raises the other two; and thus 
alternately. 1884 E. L. ANDERSON AZod. Horseman. u. xvii. 
146 The Passage..is a slow brilliant trot,in which the horse 
brings each pair of diagonal legs to the ground at exactly 
the same moment... Usually employed in traversing. 

9. A/ed. An evacuation of the bowels, a ‘motion’; 


also concer. 

1778 Pr. or Waces in Buccleuch ATSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 
I. 416 He took medicine three or four times during the day 
in order to procure a passage. 1809 Aled. Frul. XXI1. 480 
He..has been repeatedly from eighteen to twenty-five days 
without a passage. 1875 H. C, Woop Therag, (1879) 106 
Late in the attack the passages are in most cases very light 
clay-colored, or even whitish. 

10. The action of cansing something to pass 
(in various senses: see Pass v.); transmission, 
transference, etc. rare. 

1860 TyxpaLv Glac, 1, ii, 20 As fine as if produced by 
the passage of a rake. 1890 in Financial News 31 July 
1/4 The passage of the preferred dividend by the directors 
of the St. Louis and San Francisco Railway is regarded 
as consistent wilh policy. 1890 Sfvctator 16 Aug. 1097/1 
The passage of a great measure has become as difficult 
to effect as the passage of a cannon-ball through earthworks. 
1896 Allbutt’s Syst. Aled. 1. 531 The virulence of many 
organisms may..be permanently or temporarily increased.. 
by passing the organisms through a series of animals (a 
process which is called ‘passage ’). 1899 /déd. VI. 73 The 
unskilful passage of an cesophageal bougie. 

IL 1L. That by which a person or thing passes 
or may pass; a way, road, path, route, channel ; 
a motintain pass ; an entrance or exit. 

Locally a name for a narrow entry or lane in a town, etc, 
serving as the approach toa row of houses, or as a thorough- 
fare for foot-passengers; e.g. Norman Passage, St. Helen's 
Passage (Oxford), Al/ Saints’ Passage (Cambridge). 

cx2g0 Beket 56 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 108 Heo cam to pe se: 
and redi fond hire passage. a1300 K. Horn 1323 To kepe 
pis passage, Fram horn pat is of age. 1340 Hampote /7. 
Conse. 1394 Pis world es be way and passage, Purgh whilk 
lyes our pilgrimage. ¢ 1350 IVill, Palerne 2139 And loke pat 
hirde-men wel kepe be komune passage, And eche brugge ber 
a-boute pat burnes ouer wende. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 
cexxill. 222 At an hongyng bought of the more in a streit 
passage, 1540 Act 32 Hen. V///, c. 41 In any towne or 
village being a thoroughfare or common passag within this 
realme. 1553 Epen 7reat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 8 Into the 
frosen sea..and so forth to Cathay (yf any suche passage 
may be found). 1585 T. WasHINGTION tr. WVicholay's Voy. 
1. xxii, 29 Doria..was tarrying for ys at the passage with 
§ principal gallies. 1601 R. Jounson Kingd. § Comniw. 
(1603) 6 Inutroned with mountaines which hath fewe and 
secret passages, 1627-8 in Swayne Sarum Church-w. Acc. 
(1896) 187 The open passadge in the middell of the Churche. 
1725 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 6 He had already 
sent one ship..for a new attenipt upon the North-West or 
North-East passages. 1801 SoutHey 7hadata vi. xiv, Was 
it the toil of human hands Had hewn a passage in the rock? 
1812 Gen. /Jist. in Ann. Reg. 137/2 They weiglied anchor, 
and made sail through the passage Taigneuse. 1828 [see 
PaSseNGER 1} 1856 STANLEY Sinai §& J/’ad. iv. (1858) 217 
Asthe passage of Beth-horon led up to Gibeon, so the passage 
of Michmash and Ai led up to Lethel. 1897 Adlbutt's 
Syst. Aled. 1V. 22 Freeing the liver and its bile passages 
froin their injurious presence. ; “ae 

b. spec. A place at which a river or strait is 
or inay be crossed; a crossing; a ford, ferry, or 


bridge. ? Obs. 


528 


¢ 1330 R. Brunxe Chron. Wace (Rolls) 14012 Anheremitage 
Bysyde Chymoun, at a passage. 1470-85 Matory Arthur 
vit. vi, There was a grete ryuer and but one passage, 1477 
Paston Lett. 111. 203 Wherefore my lord hath do brokyn 
all the passages excep Newham bryge. @ 1533 Lp. Berners 
[uo li, 176 When I camto ony passage of water he wolde 
caste me in his necke..& bere me ouer. 1611 Liste ¥udg. 
xli. 6 hen they tooke him, and slewe him at the passages of 
Iordan. 1779 S. RUbDER Gloucestershire 492 \n this parish 
are two ferries over the Severn. ‘The uppermost, or Odd 
Passage, isin the Tything of Aust... The Mew Passage is 
at Redwick, 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. vil. (1856) 50 Its 
several ‘crossings’ have been divided into the South, the 
Middle, and the Northern passages, 

ce. A way giving access to the variots apart- 
ments or divisions of a building, or affording 
communication from one apartment to another; 
a corridor or gallery; a lobby or hall. 

1611 Corvat Crudities 202 At the West end of this glorious 
Councell hall..there is a passage into another most stately 
roome, 1663 GerBieR Counse/ 23 By convenient passages 
about or under them. 1707 Mortimer //1sé, (1721) I. 37% 
In Building of Houses long, the use of some Rooms will be 
lost, in that the more room must be allowed for Entries and 
Passages. 1722 De Foe Co/. Yack (1840) 207, 1 was in the 
passage, or entry of the house. 1810 CraBbe Borough xx. 
66 Hark to the winds! which through the wide saloon And 
the long passage send a dismal tune. 1835 G. A. McCatt 
Lett. fr. Fronteers (1868) 280 ‘he house ., was one of those 
structures called in the West ‘two pens and a passage’. 


+12. ?A means of passing; a vessel or vehicle 
in which a person or thing may pass; a convey- 
ance. Cf. CarriaGE. Obs. rare. 


1473 Paston Lett. 111. 94, 1 praye yow wrycht ageyn, and 
sende it by the next passage. 

III. 13. Something that ‘passes’, goes on, 
takes place, occurs, or is done; an occurrence, 
incident, event; an act, transaction, proceeding. 
Obs. or arch. (exc. as in b and c). 

1568 Grarton Chron. II. 731 Surely it was a daungerous 
passage to conuey a prince in a straunge realme, by such 
a strayte. 1601 SHaks,. Zwel, VN. in. ii, 77 There is no 
christian .. can euer beleeue such impossible passages of 
grossenesse. 1612 Woopatt Surg. Mate Wks. (1639) Bvjb, 
Observing the whole passages of the diseased people, con- 
sidering both when they began to bee sicke,..what hath 
been applyed fetc.]. 1624 Dx. Bucknm. in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. 1. IIL. 180 {It) will facilitate.. those passages of favors, 
grace, and goodnes which his Majesty hath promised for the 
ease of the Romaine Catholickes. 1671-2 Str C. LytTEttTon 
in Hatton Corr. (Camden) 76 There has lately happened a 
very strange passage upon occasion of [ete.]. 1710 STEELE 
Tatler No. 198 ?1 Her Life bas lately met with Passages 
very uncommon, 21741 T. CHatkrey ¥rud. an. 1734 Wks. 
(1751) 265 A remarkable and dismal Passage he related to 
ine. 1820 Lams Zé@ia Ser. 1. Old Benchers, 1 remember a 
pleasant passage, of the cook applying to him..for instruc- 
tions how to write down edge bone of beef. 1866 KincsLey 
Jlerew, xvi, The magnificent young Scot sprang to him,.. 
talked over old passages. 

b. Something that passes between two persons 
mutually; a negotiation ; an interchange of com- 
munications, confidences, or amorous relations. 

1612 N. Fietp Woman is Weathercock u. i. in Hazl. 
Dodsley XI. 33 And such strange passages and mutual 
vows. 1647 Spricce Anglia Rediv. 11. vi. (1854) 165 Several 
passages between the prince and his excellency, and be- 
tween his excellency and Goring. 1649 Mitton £7on. viii. 
68 The King. .gives. .order tostopall passages between him 
[the Governor of Hull] and the Parlament. 1845 R. W. 
Hamirton Pog. Educ. vi. (1846) 138 Would not both parties 
profit in these passages of confidence? a1go1 Besant Five 
ears’ Tryst, etc. (1902) 108 She was by no means ignorant 
of certain passages and rumours of passages between Will 
Stephen and this simple country maid. 

ce. (Now usually passage of (or at) arms.) An 
exchange of blows between two combatants, a 
fight; also fg. a verbal altercation or dispute ; an 
amorous fence or encounter. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. v. ii, You have your 
passages and imbrocatas in courtship; as the bitter bob in 
wit. 1612 720 Noble K, v. iv. 114 The conquerd triumpbes, 
The victor has the losse; yet in the passage The gods have 
beene most equall. 1856 Froupe //zst. Ang. (1858) I. iii. 
267 Luther .. had not forgotten his early passage at arms 
with the English Defender of the Faith. 1876 TreveELYAN 
Macanlay 1. iii. 136 That passage of arms against the 
champions of the Utilitarian Philosophy. 1879 STEVEN- 
son Trav. Cevennes (1886) 12, I returned it to its maker, 
with whom I had so contumelious a passage that the street 
outside was crowded. . with gossips.. listening. 1885 A/axch. 
Exant, 21 Mar. 6/2 The most interesting part of the debate 
was a Smart passage at arms between his Grace and Lord 
Bramwell. 

14. An indefinite portion of a discourse or 
writing, usually of small or moderate length, taken 
by itself; a part of a speech or literary work 
rclating to some particular matter, 

e1611 Cuapman /diad 11, Comm. (1865) 57 His interpreters 
must needs come [short} of him in his strait and deep places, 
when in his open and fair passages they halt and hang 
back so. 1686 SoutH Servz. (1697) IL. ix. 386, I shall give you 
the whole Passage in his own Words. 1711 STEELE Spcc?. 
No. 2 Px He..gained universal Applause by explaining a 
Passage in the Game-Act. 1802 Mar. Epcewortu JZo7. 
T. (1816) I. xv. 130 To look for the passage in the original 
author. 1891 Sfeaker 2 May 533/1 The paper contains 
brilliant passages, notably an admirable estimate of Gautier. 


+b. A part of a discourse or writing in which 
the author passes or turns aside for a time to some 


other subject ; a digression. Oés. 
1625 Bacon £ss., Dispatch (Arb.) 247 Prefaces, and 
Passages, ..and other Speeches of Reference to the Person, 


PASSAGE. 


are great wasts of Time. 1663 Gersirr Counsel 102 The 
first discourse, was..iutermixt with recreative passages. 

+e. The ‘passing’ or utterance of an opinion 
or the like; a rcmark, observation (in speech or 
writing); a phrase, expression. Oés. 

@ 1649 WintHrop //ist. New Eng. (1853) I. 247 One of tbe 
assistants using some pathetical passages of the loss of sucb 
a governour in a time of such danger. 1651 W. Littv 
(2zt@e) Monarchy or No Monarchy in England. Grebner 
his Prophecy. .. Passages upon the Life and Death of the 
fate King Charles. @1657 Braprorv Plymouth Plant. 
(1856) 307, I would..deliver y°® truth. .as nere as I can, in 
their owne words and passages. 1660 Jrial Regic. 44 

3eing there, I did observe some Passages fall from the 
Prisoner at the Bar ; the words were fo this purpose. 

a. Alus. (a) orig. A progression from onc 
note to another by intermediate notes ( passing- 
notes); ?hence, A short series of such notes, or of 
small notes in general; a run or flourish; a figure 
or phrase. Ods. exc, as applied (rarely) to orna- 
mental runs or flourishes introduced for display. 
(6) In mod. use (associated with 14): A portion 
of a composition, of indefinite but moderate length, 


and forming more or less of a unity. 

1674 Pravrorp Skill Mus. 1. xi. 39 Observing the same 
Rule in making the passages of Division by some few 
Quavers to Noles and to Cadences, not exceeding the Value 
of half a Semibreve at most. 1727-41 CuamBers Cyc. 
Passage, or Passo, in music, a portion of an air, or tune, 
consisting of several short notes, as quavers, demi-quavers, 
etc. lasting one, two, or at most three measures. 1767 £ss. 
in Ann, Keg. 199/2 The Italians solfa'd our most pathetic 
airs, without discovering either passage or tune. 1776 
Burney //ist, Mus. (1789) 1. v. 62 In no one of the seven 
treatises upon ancient music is a single air or passage of 
Greek melody come down to us. 1859 Tennyson Laxcelot 
& Elaine 891-2 As a little helpless innocent bird, That has 
but one plain passage of few notes, Will sing the simple 
passage o’er and o’er For all an April morning. 1880 
C. H. H. Parrv in Grove's Dict. Mus. 11. 661. 

e. In the phraseology of art criticism: A par- 
ticular part or detail in a picture. 

186r THornstrv Turner 1. 142 In the earliest Saxon and 
Old English MSS. are to be found passages of transparent 
colour. 1897 J/ag. Art Nov. 39 Theie are passages which 
represent the original with curtous felicity. 

ft. gen. An indefinite portion of a course of 
action; an episode. (Cf. 13.) vare. 

1848 W. H. Bartietrt Zgyft to Pal. xiv. (1879) 315 The 
track to-day was an easy one, and indeed the whole route 
from Sinai offered no passages of extreme difficulty. 1897 
Lp. Tennyson Life Tennyson 1. ii. 40 Despite such passages 
of gloom he worked on. : 

IV. [The jfassing or exceeding of ten = It. 
passa-diect, F. passe-dix, i.e. pass-ten.] 

+15. An obsolete game at dice: see quot. 1680. 

1426 Lypc. De Guil. Pilgr. 11194 And affter pleyn at the 
merellys, Now at the dees, in my yong age, Bothe at hassard 
& passage. 1522 World § Child in Hazl. Dodsley 1. 266 
And then we will with lombards at passage play. 1598 
Frorio, Passa diec?,a game at dice called passage or aboue 
ten. 1602 27d Pt. Return Jr. Parnass. Prol. 12 You that 
knowe whatit is to play at primero, or passage. 1680 CoTTON 
Conzpl. Gamester 119 Passage is aGame at dice to be played 
at but by two, and it is performed with three Dice. The 
Caster throws conlinually till he hath thrown Dubbdlets 
under ten, and then he is out and loseth; or Dubbleis above 
ten, and then he Jasseth and wins. 1739-40 Act 13 Geo //, 
c.19 $9 Acertain game called Passage isnow daily practiced 
and cares on, to the ruin and impoverishment of many of 
his Majesty's subjects. 1755 Afem. Capt. P. Drake Il. xvi. 
262, [1740] The Games of Rowly Powly and Passage..all 
these Games were suppressed by Parliament, and, on severe 
Penalties, not to be played after the 25th of March 1745. 

V.16. attrib. and Comb. a. Used or serving for 
the passage or conveyance of passengers, esp. across 
the sea or a river, as passage-barge, -bark, -canoe, 
-hoy, -shtp, -wagon; of transition, transitional, as 
passage-form, -time; also in other senses, as 
passage-bell, -gallery (11 ¢), -work (14d). b. 
Special combs.; passage-bed (Geol.), a stratum 
showing transition from one formation to another; 
passage-bird, (a) = bird of passage (see 1 €); 
(6) = passage-hawk; passage-board, a board 
placed between the parts of an organ to make 
them accessible for tuning or repairs; + passage- 
book = Pass-BooK 1; + passage-gelt, -gilt [see 
GELT 56.2] = PASSAGE-MONEY; passage-hawk, a 
falcon taken when full-grown, during its ‘ passage’ 
or migration, for the purpose of training (opp. to 
eyas); + passage-house, a privy; passage-penny, 
a penny charged for passage or fare; passage- 
room, a room serving as a passage to another, or 
through which one passes to another; + passage- 
thermometer (see quot.). Also PASSAGE-BOAT, 
“MONEY, -WAY, 

1804 Europ. Mag. XLV. 443/1 Going from Fontainbleau 
to Dijon, in the *passage barge. 1865 Meader No. 147. 
465/1 The *passage-beds of Herefordshire, 1825 Eng. Life 
Il. 231 The *passage-bell rung loudly. 1852 R. F. Burton 
Fatconry in Valley of Indus iv. 41 Hawks..are of two 
kinds, the ‘eyess' (or nyess), and the ‘*passage-bird’, 1878 
C. Staxrorp Syd, Christ v. 139 The passage bird is never 
lost. High over the waves of the Atlantic it strikes a right 
path to ils home a thousand leagues away. 1880 C. A, 
Epwarps Organs (1881) 59 A *passage-board for tbe useof the 
tuner, 1816 in Merivale Rep. Cases Chancery 1. 535 A 
book, called a *passage-book, 1s opened by the bankers, and 
delivered by them to the ciistomer. 1901 Vature 3 Jan. 234/2 


PASSAGE. 


He finds that..*passage-forms prove to be the rule, while 
sbarply-defined and typical species arethe exception. @1515 
Sir S. D'Ewes Aufobsog. (1345) Il. 334 My Lord .. laid it 
in a *passage-gallery, in several papers. 1712 THoressy 
Diary (1830) Ul. 164 Baldock-lanes, notorious for their 
badness, as the neighhourhood for exaction of * gee 
gelt through the enclosures. 1727 A. Hamitton Wew Acc. 
E. tad. 1, xxxii. 388 In the whole, it cost me ahout 1 £. 
Sterl. for Passage-gilt. 1745 [see Get sd.7]. 1828Sir J. S. 
Sepricut Observ. Hawking 30 The falconers are obliged to 
keep the *passage-hawks somewhat low, from tbe fear of 
losing them, 1852 R. F. Burton Falconry in Valley of 
indus iv. 42 The birds when taken up are as wild as 
passage-bawks. 1727 Swirr Further Ace. £. Curlt Wks. 
1755 III. 1. 16x And tbence be drawn..bit hy bit, to the 
*passage-house. 1705 Lond. Gaz. No. 4141/4 Employed 
in tbe *Passage-Hoys between London and tbe Nore. 1596 
Spenser /. Q. v. ii. 6 But he him makes bis *passage- 
penny pay. 1665-6 Pepys Diary 25 Feb. 1 and my 
wife in a *passage-room to bed, and slept not very well 
hecause of noise. 1838 Gentil. Mag. 1X. 255/2 A passage- 
room and staircase. *734 Berkecey Let, to Prior 30 Apr., 
Whs. 1871 IV. 227 You can tel! what *passage-ships 
are on tbis side of the water. 1792 Sir B. THompsox 
in Phil. Trans. LXXXII. 51 As this instrument is cal- 
culated merely for measuring the passage of heat in the 
substance whose conducting power is examined, I shall give 
it the name of “fassage-thermometer, 1873 M. ARNOLD 
Lit. & Dognza (1876) 352 There will be a *passage-time of 
confusion first. 1774 J. Apams Diary 29 Aug., Here we 
saw two or three *passage wagons, a vehicle with four 
wheels, contrived to carry many passengers and much 
baggage. 1865 Athenzum No. 1968. 89/2 The *passage- 
work in Astrofiammante’s two airs. : 

Passage (pz'stdz), v.l Horsemanship. Most 
freq. in vbl. sb. passaging. f[a. F. passager, 
altered by pop. etymol. from Jasséger, ad. It. 
passeggtare to walk, pace (cf. fasseggzo walk), deriv. 
of L. passes: see Pass, Pack] a. zzfr, To move 
sideways in riding, by pressure of the rein on the 
horse’s neck and of the rider’s leg on the opposite 
side: said of the horse, or of the rider. b. ¢ravs. 
To cause a horse to ‘ passage’, 

1796 Cavalry Instr.(1813) 220 These doublings of ranks 
are performed by reining back, and passaging. 1832 Regud. 
Instr. Cavalry u. 18 The..men passaging right, or left, as 
may he necessary. 1833 /é/d. 1.81 The motion of tbe horse’s 
legs in ‘ Passaging’ is the same as that in ‘ Shoulder-in’, but 
the head is turned differently. 1891 Blackw. Mag. May 
647 He [the pony] should be able even to ‘passage’ at a 
canter, frans/. 1893 Stevenson Catriona 263 The ship.. 
plunging and passaging upon the anchor cable. 

Pa‘ssage, v.2 [f. PassacE sd.: cf. voyage.] 

1. intr, ‘Yo makea passage, as in a ship or boat; 
to move across, pass, Cross. 

1824 Gatt Rothelan I. 1, xv. 141 Few pastimes are more 
soothing to a wounded spirit than easy passagings, at that 
delicious season, on the bosom of the generous river Thames. 
1826 Blackw. Mag. XX. 21 Low stifled growling, and rapid 
passaging to and fro against the bars of the dens. 1833-40 
J. H. Newstan Ch. of Fathers (1842) 79, I earnestly desired 
to find some brother..who might passage witb me over the 
hrief wave of this life. 1834 Mar. Evocewortu eden xvii. 
(Rtldg.) 161 Beauclerc passaged to Lady Davenant. 

2. To carry on a passage of arms; /rg. to fence 
with words, etc. (cf. PassacE sd, 13 ¢). 

1798 Coteripce .Vightingale 59 They answer and provoke 
each other's song, With skirmish and capricious passazings. 
1862 CartyLe Fredk. Gt. xu. ix. (1872) LV. 188 ‘here was 
diplomatic passaging in these weeks. 1895 Crocketr J/ex 
Moss Hags 45 \t was a curious sight to see them passaging 
with little airs and graces, like fighting cocks matched ina pit. 

+ Pa‘ssageable, ¢. Obs. [f. PassacE 5d, + 
-ABLE.| Affording passage, passable. 

1574 Bourne Regiment for Sea (1580) 75 To discourse the 
third way, that is not known, but supposed that it may be 
passageable, 161x Speep Hist. Gt. Brit. vi. xvi. (1623) 96 
In making ways passageable from place to place. 

Pa‘ssage-boa:t. A boat for the conveyance 
of passengers, plying regularly between two places, 
upon the sea, or a river or canal. 

1598 Frorio To Rdr. bj, They were many to steere a 
passage-hoate. 1662 J. Davirs tr. Afandelslo’s Trav. 281 
Being to passe in the ordinary passage boat from England 
to Dublin.., they were taken hy a French Pirate. 1738 
N. Jersey Archives X1. 529 He also keeps a Passage-Boat 
to ply hetween New-York and Amboy. 1840 Dickrns 
Barn. Rudge xxxi, The party embarked in a passage-boat 
bound for Gravesend. 

Pa‘ssage-mo:ney. Money charged for pass- 
age; fare; +a payment for permission to pass. 

1591 Percivatt Sf. Dict., Fletar, to pay passage money. 
1686 tr. Chardiu's Trav. Persia 347 Those Vhorow-fairs 
are a sort of Places for tbe skinning of strangers. .. They 
must alway there pay Passage-money. 1842 Dickens Amer. 
Notes xvi, Others had sold their clothes to raise the passa ge- 
money. 

+Passager. Obs. rare—. [app.a. F. passagere 
fem., passing, a female passer or passer-by.] A 
name for a curled lock on the temples. 

1690 Evetyn Mundus Muliebvis 6 Nor Cruches she, nor 
Confidents, Nor Passagers nor Bergers wants. /bid. 19 
(Hop Dict.) Passagere, a Curl’d Lock next the Temples. 

Passager(e, obs. form of PASSENGER. 

Pa‘ssage-way:, passageway. A way 
affording passage; a path by which a person or 
thing may pass through, in, or out; a passage, esp. 
in a building: = Passace sb. 11 ¢. (Chiefly U.S.) 
_ 1851 Hawtnorne Ho. Sev. Gables vii, There was a step 
in the passage-way, above stairs. 1876 V. Amer. Rev. 
CXXIII. 64. 1878 W. Pater Wés, (1901) VIN. 177 The 
realities ..of the greater world without steal in upon us, 


529 


eacb by its own special little passage-way. 1894 R. H. 
Davis Eng. Cousius 227 A net-work of narrow passageways 
and blind alleys. 1897 /Vests, Gaz. 1 Oct. 7/1 The deceased 
was lying in the passage way bleeding from the mouth. 

Passaging: see Passaic v.}, *. 

Passagour, -iour, -jour, obs. variants of 
PASSENGER. Passameasure, -meso, -meze, 
-mezzo: see PASSEMEASURE. 

+ Passance. Oés. rare—1. 
*ANCE.] Journey. 

1580 Saker Nardonus 1. 131 Thus passed they their 
passance, and wore out the weerie way witb these pleasant 
discourses. 

Passand, -e, obs. pr. pple. of Pass v. 

Passant (pz‘sant), @. (54.) Also 4-5 -aunt, -e, 
7-ent. [a. F. passant, pr. pple. of passer to Pass.] 

+1. Surpassing, exceeding ; excelling; =Passinc 
ppl. a. 3. Obs. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Kut.’s T. 1249 Ffor euery wight that.. 
wolde his thankes han a passant name Hath preyd pat he 
mygbte heen of that game. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) 
v. v. 76 The stones sholde nought haue kept them fro 
syngynge, for the passaunt ioye, ¢ 1485 Digdy Myst. v. 612 
Jfynite. Coryous aray I wyll ever haunt. Vuderstondyng. 
And I, ffal{s]nesse, to be passa unt. : 

+2. Passing, transitory, transient, fugitive. Ods. 

¢ 3400 tr, Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 57 Coueyte noght 
binges coruptibles & passant. 1604 WesstER Ode in Arch’s 
of Triumph, For pleasure’s stream Is like a dream, Passant 
and fleet,asisashade. a@ 1677 Barrow H’ks. (1686) 11. Serm. 
xvi. 223 Our actions (even our passant words, and our secret 
thoughts). 1715 Jane Barker ZLaxcdivs 1 W. 55 All the 
Glories of this World are passant. 

+3. Passing, going on, journeying; proceeding. 

1608 Hieron Defence 11. 56 So as it he with an honor 
passant and transcurrent from and through it to the Creator. 
1609 Nottinghau Rec. 1V. 291 Richard Parkyns to be 
passant to and fro. a 1618 Sytvester Fob Triumphant ww. 
472 When they [Lionesses] .. watch For passant Heards. 
1686 Goap Celest. Bodies \. ili. 10 Fiery Trajections, and 
Passant Meteors. ¢1710 Cetia Fiexxes Diary (1888) 124 
It was a fine thing and would have delighted me seyerall 
dayes but I was passant. 

4. Her. Of a beast: Walking, and looking 
toward the dexter side, with three paws on the 
ground and the dexter fore-paw raised. 

Passant guardant: see quot. 1787. Passant reguardant, 
passant with head contourné or looking backwards. Passant 
repassant, walking as above in opposite directions. 

¢1500 Sc. Poem Heraldry 128 in Q. Eliz, Acad, 98 A 
lionne .. Tbird saliant; the fourt, passand I-wis. 1590 
Spenser F. QO. 1. i 4 His goodly shield ‘hat bore a Lion 
passant in a golden field. 1594 Kyp Cornelia v. 207 Passant 
regardant softly tbey [two lions} retyre. 1610 GuiLtim 
Heraldry wt_xii. (1660) 156 A Leopard or Wolfe, must be 
portrayed going..step by step; which..is termed Passant. 
1787 Porny Elem. Her. (ed. 4) Dict. Techn, Terms, Passant- 
gardant, is when an Animal is in the same posture as 
passant, but with his face turned, so that his eyes are both 
distinctly seen, 1864 Boutett Her. Hist. & Pop. xxi § 2 
(ed. 3) 359 An ox of tbe second, passant over a ford ppr. 

+ 5. Current, in general use, in vogue. Ods. 

1611 Cortcr., Passant..Passing..; also, passant, currant, 
veric tollerable. 1619 Hates Gold. Kem. 1. (1673) 90 This 
as yet is all the Newes that is passant, 1646 Sir T. Browxe 
Pseud. Ep. 118 Many opinions are passant concerning the 
Pasilisk. 1680 in Howell S#. Triads (1816) VII. 1195 Ay, 
said she, .. I helieve thou hast no hand in the plot (a casual 
word that was passant at that time). 1844 C. MacFartaxe 
Camp of Refuge 1. 67 It came to be a passant saying with 
men who would describe anything tbat was super-excellent. 

+6. Cursory, done in passing. Ods. 

1685 J. Scott Chr. Life u. u iv. (1686) I. 185 He doth not 
inspect our Actions with a passant and cuisory View, as 
things of little or no Moment. 1693 Sir P. Pett in ZL. 
Barlow's Rem. ep. to Rdr. A iv, On a Passant review of 
what..I wrote to the Bp, 

+7. quasi-adv. = EN passant, in passing. Ods. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 162 As is euident hy 
sundrie bookes written, and to he written..and may 
gathered passant in these Quodlibets. a 1617 Bayne Lect. 
(1634) 112 Vhe eye of the y taketh a double view, the 
one passent in ¢ransitz, the other fixed. 1653 H. More 
Antid. Ath, u. xii. Schoé. § 1 (1712) 160 Johnston briefly and 
as it were passant tells the same story. 

| B. sé. (pasah). [French uses.] 

I. One who passes; a passer. 

1890 A thenxum18 Jan.89/2 A constant stream of{ Huguenot} 
refugees passed through the town [Dover]... Amongst the 
‘passants’ appears the name of ‘ Severin Durfy’. 

2. ‘The French term denoting a piping without 
a cord running through it’ (Caulfeild & Saward 
Dict. Needlework 1882). 

+ Passantly, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -Ly2.] 
a. Exceedingly, very greatly. b. Cursorily, 
passingly, in passing. 

61440 Gesta Rom. xxvt 98 (Harl. MS.) This knyght lovid 
passantly be grehounde, with the faucon. 1600 W. Watson 
Decacordon (1602) 330 As before bath beene passantly 
touched here and there. 

+ Passara‘do. aut. Obs. Also 7 pasarado, 
passerado, [Cognate with next: the ending 
-ADO (q. v.) for -ada in Sp. and Pg. = -& in Fr. 
Known only in Capt. J. Smith, or as cited from 
him.] = next. 

1626 Carr. Smitu Accid. Yung. Seamen 27 Bend your 
passerado to the mayne Sayle, git the sailes to the yeards. 
1627 — Seaman's Gram.ix. 42 They hale them downe. .with 
a Pasarado, which is any rope wherewith wee hale downe the 
sheats blockes of the maine or fore saile. 1658 in Puittirs, 
1704 in Harris Lex. Techu, 1. 1867 [see next}. 


[f£ Passanr: see 


_ society Is no less fam’d for tolerance than piety. 


PASSED. 


+ Passaree (pzsari*), sb. Naut. Obs. Also 7 
pass-a-ree, g pazaree. [Origin obscure. Littre 
has F. passeresse, fem. of Jasserr ‘passer’, applied 
to small ropes serving to supplement the brails; 
but connexion is uncertain.} A rope or tackle 
used to spread the clews and haul down the sheet- 
blocks of the foresail and mainsail when sailing 
large before the wind: see quot. 1867. 

1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 1. ii. 18 Hawl aft the fore- 
Sheet, bring him down to the Cat-head witb a pass-a-ree. 
1769 Farconer Dict. Alarine (1776), Passaree, a rope used 
to fasten the main-tack down to the ship's side, a little 
behind the chess-tree,.. very rarely nsed,,.in light breezes 
of wind. 1857 Smytu Sadlor’s Word.bk., Passarec, ox 
Passarado, a rope..to hau! out the clues of the fore-sail 
to tail-hlocks on the booms, so as to full-spread tbe foot of 
that sail. 

Hence + Passaree’ v. ¢vazs., to spread the clews 
of the foresail and mainsail with a passaree. 

1884 Luce Te.xt-bk. Seamanship 435 (Cent.) With stun'sails 
both sides, passaree the foresail, by means of a rope on each 
side, secured to the clew of the foresail, and rove tbrough a 
bull’s-eye on the lower boom. 

Passata, variant of Passano I. 

|| Passate-mpo. Oés. [lt. passatempo‘a pastime, 
a solace, a sport’ (Florio 1598): see PASSETEMPS.] 
= PastIME sé. 

1632 T. Revewt in ¥. Hayward's tr. Biond’s Eromena, 
No, tb’are thy Passatempos fruits, and they Tasted by a 
judicious palat may Have a good relish. 

Pa‘ss-book. [app. = book passing to and fro 
between bank (or tradesman) and customer. ] 

1. The account-book supplied by a bank to 
a person having a current or deposit account, in 
which entries are made of all sums deposited and 
drawn, so that the customer may at any time see 
what is his balance at the bank: = BANK-BOOK b. 

Formerly app. called Jassage-book. 

1828 Givsart Lanking (ed. 2) § 3 The person is supplied... 
with,. A cash-book, called in some houses a Pass-book. 
1847 Alinutes Crt. Direct. Bank Eng. 6 May, Resolved... 
‘That the following notice be inserted in the Pass Books. 
(Sinilar entry of 11 Jan, 1827 had Bank Books.] 1855 
Ann. Reg. 366 He was credited witb the dividends in 
his pass-hook. 1866 Crump Savking i. 35 A banker's pass- 
book affords a complete history of the expenditure for the 
year. aigor Besant Five Years’ Tryst (1902) 91 Your 

.4ss-book . .shall be made up to-day, and you shall have the 
boat to-morrow morning, when you can draw your halance, 

2. A book in which a merchant or tiader makes 
an entry of goods sold on credit to a customer, for 
the information of the latter. 

1839 Bouvier Law Dict. U.S. 

Pass-by (pa‘sjbai). [f. Pass v. + By adz.] 

+1. The act of passing by. Ods. rare. 

1550 CrANMER Defence 73 This is the Lordes Passeby, or 
Passeouer, euen so sayth Christ in the newe Testament. 
1661 GLanvitt Van. Dogn. 66 We see the face of Truth, but 
as we do one anothers, when we walk the streets, in a care. 
less Pass-by. 

+ 2. ? = Passer by, by-passer. Ods. rare. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 135 There is alwaies 
some dogge in the dorter of Gods Church waking, readie to 
barke at euerie passe-by out of the way. 

3. Afining, A siding in a working, where trucks, ' 
ctc. can pass one another, 

1883 Grestey Gloss. Terms Coal Mining s.v., A plan of 
a pass-by as sometimes constructed upon a self-acting 
inclined plane. 1892 Dazly News 3 Mar. 5/7 ‘ Pass-hys ’, as 
they are called, have to be placed at short intervals along all 
passages in which there is less than about 4} feet of clear 
space between the rails and the wall. 

Pass-dice: see Pass- in comb. 

|] Passe (pase), za. Also (in fem. form) passée. ° 
[k. passé, passée, pa. pple. of Passer to Pass, used 
as adj., in same sense.] Past, past the prime; es/. 
of a woman: past the period of greatest beauty ; 
also, out of date, behind the times, superseded. 

1775 Mme. D’Arstay Zarly Diary (1889) 11. 10x Others 
say that she is passée. 1823 Byron F¥uan xin. Ixxx, The 
passport shrouds The ‘passée' and the past; for good 
1853 
Lyrion AZy Novel v. vill, Even a Frenchman would 
not have called her Jassée—that is for a widow. For a 
spinster, it would have been different. 1865 ‘Outpa’ 
Strathmore i. viii. 133 Malice is for passées women. 1886 
F. Harrison Choice Bks. 71 They..pronounce Fielding to 
be low, and Mozart to be Jassé. 

Passe, obs. f. Pace 56.4, Pascu, Pass, PEISE. 

|| Passe-, repr. F. passe, vb.-stem, orig. imp. of 
vb. passer to Pass; used in a few words more or 
less naturalized from Fr., chiefly in 16th and 17th 
centuries, as PASSE-PAROLE, PASSE-PARTOUT, etc. 
Not a living prefix in English: cf. Pass- in comb. 
|| Passe-pierre: Parsley-piert. |] Passe-pomme 
[Lobs. F., 1544, Godef.], name of a rich table-apple. 
Passe colmar, a variety of pear; ? = CoLmar 1. 

1664 Evetyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 232/1 Fruit Trees. .for a 
moderate Plantation, Apples .. Passe-ponte, Pome Apis, 
Cour pendue {etc.}]. 1706 Putts, Passe-pierre, or Prerce- 
pierre, a sort of Stone-Parsley, an Herb. 1882 Garden 
14 Jan. 18/1 The most useful of all Pears which we have is 
Passe Colmar. . 

Passea fleminco: see PASSER-FLAMINGO. 

Passeboard, obs. corrupt or erron. f, Passport. 


Passed (past), Af/.a. See also Past Af/. a. 
[Pa. pple. of Pass z.] 


PASSED-MASTER. 


1. That has passed or has been passed, in the 
various senses of Pass wv. Also with advbs. 


Passed pawn (Chess): see quot. 1837. 

is12 Ib2ll of Riswyk (Somerset Ho.), As is accuslomed for 
people passed to God. 19797 Eucycl. Bs tt. (ed. 3) IV. 640/2 
‘The advantage of a passed pawn is this: for example, if [etc.}. 
1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 51/2 Passed Pain, a pawn is called 
passed when it is no longer ohstructed by any adverse pawn 
on its own file, or either of the adjoining ones. 1885 O. Craw- 
FurD Woman's Reput. 1. i. 4 Such a condition of society as 
this, with..its passed-away modes of life. xrg0z Recollect. 
Dublin Castle & Soc.17 Another of these regularly * passed 
on’ veterans was Everard. 

+b. spec. Dead, passed away, ‘gone’, deceased. 

1449 J. Metnam Amor. §& Cleop. (E. EF. T. S.) 307 But 
nowe thei hothe be pasyd; & affter schal I. 1555 W. 
WATREMAN Farle Facions 1. v.79 ¥° kindesfolke of thedeade 
signefie to.. the friendes of this passed, ye day of y® burial. 

2. That has passed an examination; qualified by 
examination, esp. Vaut.,in passed midshipman, etc. 

18z9 Maravat FF, Wildmay xii, One of the passed midship- 
men. 1867 SuytH Sadlor's Word.bk., Passed boys, those who 
have gone through the round of instruction given in a 
training-ship. 1879 Sfcctator 31 May 680 Dr. Colenso, who 
isa passed expert in Zulu matters, 1898 Hest. Gaz. 17 Dec. 
8/2 They..concluded that there was more promise in that 
plucked student 1han in inany a passed inan. 

Passe-day, variant of PASCH-DAY. 

Passed-master. One who has passed as a 
master ; a qualified or accomplished master: cf. 20 
pass master, Pass v. 17, and see PAST-MASTER. 

1563-7 Bucuanan Acform. St. Andros Wks, (1892) 13 
Ane of profession of medecine passit maister, and ane regent 
in humanite. 1882 H. C. Merivare Fauctt of B. 1. vi, 
Faucit was a passed master as a guide to the classics. 1894 
thenzum 24 Mar, 383/1 We praise ourselves, rather than 
such a passed-master of the art, by saying ‘ditto’ to his 
axiom, fod. A passed master in the art of swindling, 

Passe-flemingo: see PASSEK-FLAMINGO, 

Passe-garde: see Pass-GUARD. 

+ Passemea'sure. (és. Forms: a. 6 passe-, 
passameze, -meso, 8 passamezzo. £f. 6 passa- 
measure, 7 passy-, passe-, pace-measure, [Per- 
version of It. passe-, Passa-mezzo: see quots. 1776, 
1880.] A slow dance of Italian origin, app. a 
variety of the pavan; the music for this, in common 
time. Also called passemeasures paven, passy 
measures pavyn = It. passemeszo pavana, 

a, 3568 Alfora's Instruct. for Lute, Passameze. 1597 
Mortey Jutrod, Mus. 180 Pastorellas and Passamesos with 
a _dittie and such like, 1776 Six J. Hawkins //ist. Music 
1V. 386 As a Galliard consists of five paces or bars in the 
first strain, and is therefore called a Cinque Pace; the 
Passamezzo, which is a diminutive of the Galliard, bas just 
half that number, and from that peculiarity takes its name. 
1880 W. B. Squire in Grove Dict. Aus. 11. 662/1 ‘Yabourot 
in his Orchésographie [1589] says that when the Pavan was 
played less solemnly and more quickly, it was called a 
Passemezzo ..\t is probable that the name Passemrezzo (in 
which form it is found in the earliest authorities), is simply 
an abbreviation of Passo ¢ mezzo,i. e.a step anda half, which 
may have formed a distinctive feature of the old dance. 

B. 1697 Breton Wits Treuchmour (1879) 15/1 With a 
Passa measure pace comming toward her sweet presence. 
1601 SHaks. wel. .V. v. i. 205 Then he’s a Rogue, and 
a passy measures Pauyn: I hate a drunken rogue, [1607 
Lingua wm. vii. G iij b, Thou must dance nothing but the 
passing measures.J] 3611 Fiorio, Passo mezzo, a cinque- 
pace, or pace-measure. 16.. A/S. Casnb. Dd. 2. 11 Passe- 
mezures Pauen. 1623 Mipp.eron A/ore Disscmblers Bests 
iVom.\. i. 162, 1 can dance nothing but ill-favouredly, 
A strain or two of passa-measures galliard. 1847-78 Havu- 
WELL, Passamezzo,.. The long-disputed phrase pussy- 
measures pavin,.is in fact the name of an ancient dance, 
thus described in a MS. quoted by Mr. Collier in tbe Shak. 
Soc. Papers, i. 25, ‘two singles and a double forward, and 
two singles syde, reprynce back.” It is only necessary to 
read this, and have seen a drunken inan, to be well aware 
why Dick is called a ‘ passy-ineasures pavin ‘. 

Passement (pzx'smént), 56 Ods. exc. /is?. 
Forms: a. 6 pasmond, pastment, 6-8 pasment, 
7-9 pass-, 8 pace-, pesment, 6- passa-, passe- 
ment. §. 6 passemain, -mayne, -min, passa- 
men,-maine,pasmain. [a. F. passement (in this 
sense in 16th c.), pl. -szens, f. passer to pass: see 
-MENT. The forms in -wain, etc., appear to 
correspond to It. and Sp. fassamazo, app. f. passare 
to pass + mano hand: the reason of this name, 
and the relations between this and the Fr. form in 
-ment are not clear.) Gold or silver lace, gimp 
or braid of silk or othcr material, for decorative 


trimming ; LACE 5d, 5. 

a, 1539 Juv. R. Wardr, (1815) 31 Ane ulhir gowne of pur- 
pour satyne with ane braid pasment of gold & silvir. 1542 
[bid. 70 Item ane hal of velvott with ane pasmond of silver. 
1589 Putrennam £ng, Poeste 11, 1. (Arb.) 150 As the em- 
broderer [settelh] ., passements of gold vpon the stuffe of 
a Princely garment. 1619 in Ritchie Ch. St. Baldred 115 
He had broun claiths and black passaments on him. 1756 
Mrs. CaLperwoop $¥rnd, (1884) 66 The finest liveries quite 
covered over with pacements. 1869 Mrs, Patuiser Lace iii. 
21 Many of the earlier laces were made hy the lhreads being 
passed or interlaced one with the other; scarcely more 
than a white braid; hence they derived the name of passa- 
nent. 1g0z M. Jourpain & Auice DrypEeN Mrs. Palliser's 
Ilist. Lace 26 The earlier laces, such as they were, were 
defined by the word ‘ passament ’—a general term for gimps 
and braids as well as for lace. Modern industry has separated 
these two classes of work, but their being formerly so con- 
founded renders it difficult in historic researches to separate 
one froin the other. 


| 
| 
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B. 1865-6 Roy. Procl. as to Apparel 12 Feb., Any fringe, 
lace, or passemayne, of gold, syluer, or silke. 
ig. 1637 RutHerrorp Leff. (1671)1. xlvi. 104 These broad 
passements and buskings of religion, /éid. clxvi. 326 ‘This 
love would be fair and adorning passements. 

tb. atirib., as passement lace, silk. Obs. 

a. 1546 Aberdeen Kegr. (1844) 1. 239 Half ane pund of 
black pastment silk. 1585 T. Wasuincron tr. Wicholay's 
Voy. u, xxv. 66 Gownes of veluet. .set with passament lace 
and buttons of golde or siluer, 1613 T. Mitrestr. J/exin's, 
etc. Treas. Anc, § Mod. T. g60/1 Lacing their Cloakes, 
Doublets, and Hose, with passeinent laces of fine Gold. 

8. 1548 W. Patren Lxfed. Scot. C viij b, Hemmed round 
about very sutably with pasmain lace of grene caddis. 1549 
fegerton Papers (Camden) 11 That no inan under the 
degree of an Erle, weare any cloth of gold, silver, lissue, or 
purple silke, any embroderye, passamen lace [etc.]. 1583 
Rates of Customs Dvj, Passemin lace of Cruell the dosen 
xlijs. liijd. 1600 in Nichols Progresses (1823) 111. 509 Item, 
one cloake of blacke taphata .. with passamaine lace of 
Venice golde and silver. 

Passement (pzx'smént), v. [f. Passement 
5b., perh, after F. passementer (Rabelais, 16th c.).] 
‘rans. To adorn with passement or lace; to edge 
(a garment) with decorative braiding or trimming. 

1§39 /uv. 2, WVardr, (1815) 32 Item ane gowne of quhite 
velvot all droppit oure with gold wyre pasmentit with the 
Sainyne. 1629 Z. Boyp Last Battell 620 Ashamed to be 
seene among these whoare pasmented with gold. 1818 Scotr 
firt, Midd, xxiv, The doomster..arrayed in a fantastic gar- 
ment of black and grey, passmented with silver lace. 1828 
— F. Al. Perth iv, Vhe Flemish hose and doublet..were.. 
passamented (laced, that is) with embroidery of black silk. 
@1894 Stevenson S¢4, /ves xxviii, (1898) 212, | inind I had 
a gleen gown, passementit. 
fig. 1640 RUTHERFORD Let/, (1671) 11, xxix. 490 Your cross 
1s..pasmented over with the faith and coinforts of tbe Lords 
faithful Covenant with Scotland, 


|| Passementerie (pasmiaitr). [F. (16th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), f. passement: see above and -ERY.] 
Trimming of gold or silver lace, or (in later use) 
of gimp, braid, or the like, or of jct or metal beads. 

3851 Harper's Mag. 11. 431/1 A cloak .. having three 
rich..fastenings of passementerie, 1879 Miss Brapvon 
Vixen x. 76 ‘The purchase of an artistic arrangement in 
black silk and jet, velvet and passementerie. 1882 Daily 
AVews 30 Aug. 3/1 Open-worked boots..made of a kind of 
passementerie or gimp. 1893 Daily Tel. 6 Ocl. 5/2 The 
Duchess.. wore a velvet and passementerie inantle, 

+ Passen, /f/.a. Obs. rare—'. [rroneously 
f, Pass v, after strong pa. pples., e.g. washer, 
waxer.) = Passrn. 

1624 Cart. Smitn Virginia Pref. 4 And know Loth passen 
and vnpassen road, 

Pacssen v., pseudo-archaic for Pass. 

1748 THomson Cast. /1dod. 1, \vi, These I passen by, with 
nameless numbers moe. 

Passenep, obs. form of Parsnip. 

Passenger (pe‘séndga1). Forms: a. 4-7 
passager, (5 -agour, 6 -agere). 8. 5 passyngere, 
6 -anger, Sc. -ingeoure, 6-8 passinger, 6- pas- 
-senger. [ME. passager, a. F. passager, -ler a 
passer by, a sojourner, a passenger on a ship, 
sb. use of fassager, -ter adj., passing, fleeting, 
temporary, sojourning, f. passage + -ter (= L. -arvs). 
In late ME. 2 was phonetically inserted before 
-ger (-dzo1) as in some other words, including 
harbinger, messenger, osiringer, porringer, scaven- 
ger, wharfinger, etc.: cf. also popinjay. (See 
Jespersen in Lxgl. Studien XXXI. 239.)] 

1. a. A passer by or through. b. A traveller 
(usually on foot), a wayfarer, Now unusual, exc. 
in fool-passenger: see Foot 34b. 

o, ¢1330 R.. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 16393 Dy 
passagers wel herde he seye Pe venimouse eyr was al a-weye. 
1426 Lyne. De Guil, Pilgr. 16539 A Pylgrym or a passagour 
that kometh ffro fioreyne Cuntres. 

8B. «1450 Myrc 845 Of scoler, of flotterer, or of passyngere 
Here schryft lawfully pou my3t here. 13 Mep- 
wa. Wature (Brandl) 41/96, | let the wyt lhou arte a 
passanger That hasi to doa great and longe vyage. 1538 
StarkeEY England 1, ii.60 Not as a passenger only. 1583 
Stusnes Anat, Adus. 1. (1879) 87 To beholde the passengers 
by. 1593 Suaxs. 2 Hen. VJ, 1, i. 129 A bloody Murtherer, 
Or foule felonious Theefe, that fleec'd poore passengers. 
161g CHAPMAN Odyss. 1. 266, 1 cannot think you a foot 
passenger, 16331. Apams L.xp. 2 Peter 1.3 The passengers 
in mockery bad Christ come down from the cross. 1684 
Contempl, St. Mani. vii. (1699) 74, I have nothing to do 
with this World;.. 1 am only a Passenger. a@z1z10 Pore 
Alivy 19 Tbe snappish cur (the passenger's annoy} Close at 
my heel with yelping treble flies. 1828 Scorr F. Al. Perth 
xix, She avoided the High Street .. and reached lhe wynd 
by the narrow lanes... Even these comparatively lonely 
Passages were now astir with passengers, 1875 EMERSON 
Lett. & Soc. Aims iv. 123 Every passenger nay slrike off 
a twig with his cane. 

te. he, Puttenham’s name for the figure 


Parawipsis. Obs. rare", 

1589 Putrenuam Eng. Poeste 11. xix. (Arb.) 239 sarg., 
Paralepsis, or the Passager. 

2. One who travels or is carried in some vessel 


or vehicle, csp. on board ship or in a ferry- or 
passage-boat; later applied also to travellers by 
coach, and by railway, tramway, or the like; now 
always with the implication of a public conveyance 
entered by fare or contraet. (The prevailing sense.) 


tstz_ Guyirorpe Pelgr. (Camden) 72 Syr Christopher | 


Palusyn and the best passengers aforesayde lefte and for- 
soke oure galye. 31621 Corvat Cruditivs 168 There are.. 


PASSE-PAROLE. 


ferries or passages..where passengers nay be transported 
in a Gondola. 1726 SHeLvocne Voy. round World 129 
‘They brought with lhem the Spanish Captain, and some 
of the chief Passengers, 1796 Burke Negte. Peace ii. 
Wks VIII. 239 They were then only passengers in a common 
vehicle, 184: Penny Cycl. X1X. 248/2 ‘Tbe experiment of 
forming a railway for passengers as well as general merchan- 
dise traffic, had scarcely been tried. a1g0x Besant five 
Years’ Tryst, etc, (1902) 246 We stood on deck watching 1be 
arrival of tbe passengers. 

+3. A vessel that carries passengers; a passage- 


boat ; a ferry-boat. Ods. 

[1392 Lari Derby's Exp. (Camden) 279 Et pro vj passaiours 
et j balinger conductis de Caleys vsque Douer.] 1473 Si 
J. Pastron in P. Lett. 111. 98 Yisterdaye ij passagers off 
Dovr wer lakyn. 1513 DouGias .Zue/s \1. vi. 18 Vnleful 
war, and ane forbodin thing Within this passinger our Stix 
to bring Ony leifand wycht. r§25 Lp. Bexners Frozss. 11. 
Ivii. 197 He... toke lhe see in a passagere, & aryued at 
Calays. 1630 A. Johkuson's Kingd, & Commiv. 113 ‘Vhree 
great ships and fifteene gallies, fayed purposely-..1o inler- 
cept all English passengers. 

+4. A ferryman, a ford-keeper. Obs. rare. 

@ 1533 Lo. Beenens //uon clvi. 597 When they wer ouer, 
the passanger, who was named Clarimodes,..demaunded of 
I{uon what he and his wyfe were. 1534 Act 26 Hen. VIII, 
c. § § 1 Oneles the said passangers. .haue good knowledge 
of such person. 1573-80 Baret Aly. P 167 A passenger, 
one that conueigheth ouer inanie, couuector. 

+5. A bird of passage. Also adérib. Obs. 

1579-80 Nortn Plutarch (1595) 26 Which hath giuen some 
occasion to holde..ihat the vulters are passagers, and come 
into lhese partes out ofstraunge countries. 1624 Capt. Smitit 
Virginia 171 Somelimes are also seene Falcons.. but because 
lhey come seldome, they are held but as passengers. 1672 
Six T. Browne Let, Friend § 4 Passager and migrani Birds 
--whom no Seas nor Places limit. 

tb. sfec. An adult hawk caught on its migra- 
tion, a passage-hawk; also, a name for the Pere- 


grine falcon; in full, passenger falcon. Obs. 

1575 Turserv. Fatdconrie 176 Many times our happe is to 
haue Haggardes or Passengers, or Lentiners, the which haue 
flowen either to lhe Riuer, or prayed for themselues. 1622 
Corer, Pelerin,..the Faulcon tearmed a Passenger. 1615 
Latnam Falconry Contents, Of the Passenger, or soare 
hawke, 1617 Mixsneu Ductor, A Passenger faulcon. 1694 
Motteux Raédelais w. Ivii. (1737) 236 Merlins, Hagards, 
Passengers, wild rapacious Birds. 


6. slang. Oue of the crew of a racing-boat who 
adds to the weight without contributing his share 
to the work; hence, an ineffective member of 


a football team, etc. 

1885 [Remembered at Oxford]. 1892 Guardian 25 May 
791/3 Inthe ordinary amateur band there are always several 
‘passengers’, 1900 IVestin. Gaz. 27 Feb. 4/3 The two inside 
men on the amateur side were practically * passengers’. 

7. atirib,and Comb, Of or pertaining to passengers, 
esp. by ship, railway, or other mode of convey- 
ance; carrying passengers, paid by a passenger, etc.: 
as passenger atlomobile, boal, car, carriage, coach, 
depariment, depol, fare, jetly, liner, pier, service, 
ship, station, steamer, lickel, trade, traffic, train, 
vehicle, etc.; of a passenger train, as passenger 
engine, guard, locomotive, etc. 

1836 Backwoods of Canada 7 The ‘Laurel’ is not a regular 
passenger-ship. 1839 Lucycd. Brit. ed. 7) XIX. 49/2 Ex- 
pense for some coals drawn by passenger engines. /d¢d. 
50/1 The passenger boats, golng 10 miles an hour, charge 
from 1d. to 14d. per passenger, per mile. 1841 Pexsy Cycé. 
X1X. 258/2 he weight of the ordinary passenger-coaches, 
when emply, is mostly from Ibree to five tons. J/éid 260/z 
‘The passenger-lax .. amounts to one-eighth of a penny per 
mile for every passenger carried. 1844 dct 7&8 Vict. c. 85 
§ 6 All Passenger Railway Companies .. shall .. provide for 
the Conveyance of Vhird Class Passengers to and from the 
terminal and other ordinary Passenger Stations of the Rail- 
way. 1846 Penny Cyci. Suppl. 11. 660/2 One third-class 
passenger lrain..all along the line, on every day fetc.}. 
/bid. 670/1 Coupled wheels... are now largely and in- 
creasingly employed for passenger traffic, 1858 Simmonps 
Diet. Trade, Passenger-agent, a broker, licensed to engage 
passages in ships for emigrants. 1878 F. S. Watiiams A/id/. 
Railw, 264 Some discrepancy in the accoun!l of lhe passenger 
receipts per train mile. 188: Chicago Times 4 June The 
passenger-cars. .rival all competing lines in the magnificence 
of their finish, 1882 De Winpt £guator 13 It is to be won- 
dered how the passenger fares of 1his line can even be made 
to cover the outlay, 1900 Engineering Mag. X1X. 764/1 
‘The passenger automobile is an accepted and rapidly. 
increasing institution. 1900 West. Gaz. 2 May 19/1 Onthe 
Clyde they manage things better in the way of passenger- 
steamer service than is done on the Thames. 

Pa‘ssenger-pi:geon. [See PassENncer 5; 
in F, pigeon de passage.] The ‘ Wild Pigeon’ of 
North America (Zclopistes migralorius), noted 
for its exceptional powers of long and sustained 
flight, and formerly for the countless numbers in 
which it passed from place to place. 

1802 BixcLey Axim. Biog. (1813) [1.225 Passenger Pigeons 
visit, in enormous flocks, lhe different parts of Nortb America. 
1837 Penny Cyc. V11. 366/2 The passenger-pigeons.. have 
their first quill-feather as long as any of the others—a sure 
indication of that rapid and long-continued power of flight 
they are known to possess. 1894 Newton Dict, Birds, 
Passenger-pigeon, so called in books, bul in North America 
commonly known as the ‘Wild pigeon ’,..famous in former 
days for its multitude, and still occasionally to be found 
plentifilly in some parts of Canada and 1be United States. 

Passent, erron. form of PAassAnT. 

|| Passe-parole. O¢s.rare. Also pass-parole. 
[F. (1642 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. It. passaparola, 
lit. ‘pass-word*; seed?AassE-.] (See quots.) 


PASSE-PARTOUT. 


(3591 Garrara’s Art Warre 172 Andas they say, according 
to the word Passé Parola, aduance the word.] /6id. 11 
Those words... which the Captaine giues ouer to be pro- 
nounced from mouth to mouth, as to Passe Parole apper- 
taines. 1727-41 Cuamsers Cycl., Pass-parole, a command 
ziven in the head of an army, and thence communicated 10 
the rear, by passing it from mouth to mouth. 


|| Passe-partout, passepartout (pas.- 
parts), [F. passe-partout (16th c. in Littre), f. 
passe vb. imp. (PASSE-) + fartout everywhere.) 

1. That which passes, or permits to pass, every- 
where; sfec, a key that opens any or many doors, 
a master-key ; also fy., and attrib. 

(c 1645 Howe Lett, 1V. xix. 52 A travelling warrant is 
call'd Passeport, wheras the Original is pusse par tont.} 
1675 WycHeRLEY Country Wife1.i, Now may 1..be, tn short, 
the Pas pur fout of the town. 1680 Dryden Atnd Keeper 
v. 1.55 With this Passe par tort, 1 will instantly conduct 
her to my own Chamber. 1700 CoxGreve Way of World 
1. vil, Why this wench is the passe-fartout, a very master- 
key to everybody's strong-box. 1709 Mrs. Mancey Secret 
Mem. (1720) 111.279 One of my Servants, who is gone with 
two of Monsieur le Envoy’s, and his /’asse par foute to 
Nova. 1749 Lavy M. W. Mostacu Let. to C'tess Bute 
30 Nov., He opened his door with lhe fasse-partout key. 
1760 Foote Minor 1. Wks. 1799 1.237 My art, Sir, is a pass- 
ar-tout. 1 seldom want employment. 1831 £dtx. Rew. 
Sept. 46 Their master-key was allegory, a passe-fa: tout to 
all difficulties. 1833 C, MacFartane Bandrtti & Robbers 
(1837) 365 Shortly after the prior went with a Jasse-partout, 
and opened the door of his cell. : 

2. a. An engraved plate or block with the centre 
cut ont for the insertion of some other plate or 
block, thus forming a fixed engraved border to 
receive any engraving or picture of suitable size. 
(Used largely in illustrated books of 16th-17th c.) 
Also a fixed typographical border for a printed 
page. (Soin Fr.; English use doubtful.) 

1842 Branpe Dict. Sci, ete, Passepartout, in Engraving, 
a plate or wood block, whose centre part is entirely cut out 
round the outer part, whereof a border or ornamental design 
is engraved, serving as a frame to what may be placed in 
the centre. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., Passe-partont... This 
ls common in wood-engraving, where an ornamental border 
may be made to do duty with changing central advertise- 
ments or labels. 

b. An ornamental mat or plate of cardboard or 


the like, having the centre cut out so as to receive 
a photograph, drawing, or engraving, to which 
when framed it serves as a mount or border. Hence 
passe-partout frame, a frame rcady made with 


such a mount for reception of photographs, etc. 

1867 Mrs. Wnitney ZL. Goldthwaite vi. 120 There were 
engravings and photographs in passe-partout frames. 1870 
Eng. Alech. 4 Feb. 514/2 Information as 1o gilding card- 
board for gold passe partouts. 1873 ALpricn Marjorie Datu 
vii, There is an exquisite ivorytype of Marjorie in passe- 
partout, on the.. manile-piece. 1889 Anthony's Photogr. 
Bull, V1. 60 A plain passe-partoul greatly assists in ‘setting 
off’ a picture which otherwise would be but a plain print. 
1898 Daily Vews 17 Oct. 5/4 Reproductions in colour and 
autolithographs printed on choice Dutch, Japanese, and 
Chinese paper, and very handsomely mounted with a passe- 
Partoul to each work. Ss 

| Passe-passe, Ods. [F., f. passe vb. impera- 
tive, as said by conjurors.] Juggling, sleight of 
hand, skilful Ceception. Tour of passe-passe [F. 
tour de passe-passe|.aturn or feat of adroit manipu- 


lation or clever trickery, 

1687 R. L’Estrance Brief //ist. Times 1. 82 After this, 
and in the Next Parliament, they had Another Tour of 
Passe- Passe. | 4 

| Passepied (pa‘sipye), +paspy (pa'spi). 
[F. passe-picd (16th ec. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. passe 
vb. imp. (see PassE-) + fied foot, 27. pass (the) 
foot.] A French dance, reseinbling the minuet, 
but quicker, which became popular in England 
towards the beginning of the 18th c. (Grove) ; 
also, the music for this dance, in triple rhythm. 

Said to be of Breton origin, and to have been firs1 danced 
in Paris by street-dancers in 1587. (Grove Dict. A/us.) 

@1695 Purceti.in Stainer & Barrett Dict. Alnus. Terns 
(title of piece), Paspy. ¢17oo Crort rbid. (title of piece), 
The English Paspy. 1696 tr. Dv AJont’s Voy. Levant 284 
A kind of Gavote or Brande, in which the Men and Woinen 
are mingl'd, as at Passepied in France, 1724 Short Explic. 
For, Wds, in Mus. Bks., Passepied, is an Air very much 
like a Minuel in all Respects, only to be play'’d more 
brisk and lively. 1898 Stainer & Barrett Dict. Asus, 
Terms, Paspy, the English name for the dance Passe-fied. 
Hawkins says it ‘is said 10 have been invented in Bretagne, 
and it is in effect a quick minuet’. .. From the faci that ex- 
amples exist by writers as lateas Purcell and Croft, i1 could 
not have been out of fashion in their time. 


Passer (pa'sa). [f. Pass v. + -ER1.] 
One who passes, travcls, or goes by; a 

passer-by. 

138a Wycuir Yer. xxii. 20 Crie to lhe passeres, for lo-trode 
ben alle thi loueres. 1§5a Hutort, Passer by the contrey, 
viator. 3602 Carew Cornwall 133 Without troubling the 
passer, or borrowing Stentors voyce, you may .. conferre 
with any in lhe..towne. 31800 SouTHEY Leét, (1856) 1, 112 
Vhis must exclude the great body of passers and repassers. 
1886 F. Harrison Choice Bks. 1. 11 Men who surrender 
their time to the first passer in the street. 

2. One who passes an examination. 

1898 IWeekly Reg. 26 Nov. 680 Successful passers of the 
London University B.A. [Examination]. 

3. One who causes to pass, in the various senses 


-of the verb, (See Pass v. C.) 
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1832 Lewis Use & 14. Pol. Terms Introd. 10 The passers 
of bad money 1871 Macvrice in Life (1884) IT. xii. 178 The 
passer of the Ronan Catholic Bill. 

+ Pa‘sserage. Os. rare. [a. F. passerage 
cress (16th e. in Littré), f. passe (see PAsse-) + 
rage madness, from its supposed property of curing 
madness,]} The French name of Garden-Cress. 
Wild Passerage (¥. passerage sauvage), a synonym 
in Lyte of the Cuckoo-flower or Meadow Cress, 


Cardamine pratensis. 

1578 Lyte Dedoens vi. Ix. 626 The wild Passerage or 
Coccow flowers. 1879 Prior Plant-names (ed. 3) 178 Pas- 
sevage, the garden cress. 

Pa:sser-by*. [f. pass dy: see Pass v. 61.] 
One who passes or goes by, sf. a casual passer. 

1568 Manch. Crt. Leet Rec. (1884) 1. 117 Placed ..to the 
Displeasure of Neighbours and passers by. 1650 Sc. Jets. 
Ps, Ixxxix. 41 He toall passers by [earlier versions commners 
by] a spoil, to neighbours is ascorn. 1799 SOUTHEY Kuined 
Cottage Wks. 1833 111. 32 Methinks I sce her Raising her 
eyes and dark-rimm’d spectacles To see the passer-by. 1876 
LDesant & Rice Gold. Butterfly iv, The steps of lhe passers- 
by kept her awake. 

|| Passeres (pxsériz), 56.21, Ornith. [L. pl. 
of passer sparrow.] An order of Birds typihed by 
the genus /asser, including the perchers generally, 
and comprehending more than half of existing 
birds: see first quot. 1894. 

1872 Nicnotson Palgont. 395 The 6th order of Birds is 
that of the Insessors, or Perchers—often spoken of as the 
Passeres, or ‘ Passerine’ Birds. 1894 Newton Dict. Birds 
697 Passeres, the name given by Linnzus to his Sixth Order 
of Birds, which though for a time set aside in favour of other 
designations, /sessores and the like, or modified into such 
a form as Passcrinz, has been restored to use of late yeurs, 
and approximately in its author's sense—the genera Certhia, 
Sitta, Oriolus, Gracula, Coruns and Paradisea, which he 
had placed in his /’rcx, being added, while Caprimulgus, 
the portion of //irwudéo containing the Swifts, and Columba 
have been removed. 1894 RK. 1. SHarre Handbh. Birds 
Gt. Brit. 1. 1 The deep plantar tendons of the Passeres are 
of the simplest kind. 

+ Pa‘sser-flami‘ngo. 0/s. Forms: see quots. 
[app.f. L. passer sparrow, also ostrich + FLAMINGO.) 
The Flamingo. 

16z5 Purcnas Pilgrims 1. 101. 275 Wild-geese, Duckes, 
Pellicans, Passea, Fleinincos (séc],and Crowes. /bfd.1v. 536 
Larks, Wild-geese, Ducks, Passerflannugos [sic], and many 
others. 1630 Cart, Smitu 7vav, & Adv. 54 Vhe best and 
greatest isa Passer Flaminga, which walking at her length is 
as tallasa man. 1634 Sik J, Hervert 7rav. 18 (Engraving) 
Pasche-Flemingo. /érd. 212 Passe-flemingoes, Geese, Powts, 
Swallowes, 

Passerici-dal,a. nonce-wd. [f.1.. passer sparrow 
+ -CIDE + -AL.] Sparrow-killing. 

@ 1876 M. Cotuins Th. in Garden (1880) 1. 32 They will be 
glad to bring back the eajiled birds, after the manner of 
Certain passericidal villagers whom Longfellow has im- 
mortalised. ; 

Passeriform (pz'sérifgim), @. Ornith. [f. 
L. type *passeriformis, {. passer sparrow: see 
-FORM.] Sparrow-likc in form or structure; sfec. 
of or pertaining to the assertformes or Oscinine 
group of the /’asseres or passerinc birds. 

In mod. Dicts. ; ; 

Passerine (pstrain), a. (si.) Ornith. 

asser sparrow + -!NE1.] 

1. Of or belonging to the /’asseres or Perchcis, 
an order of birds. 

1776 Pennant Zool. (ed. 4) 1. 254 Order V. Passerine. 1825 
Waterton Wand. S. Amer. 1. i. 165 A bird .. of the passe- 
rine tribe and very conunon aboul the houses, 1880 A. R. 
Wattace /s/, Life ii. 15 Among passerine birds the raven 
has the widest range. 1894 R. B. SuHarre //andbh. Birds 
Gt. Brit. 1.1 Passerine or Perching Birds. 

2. Of about the size of a sparrow. In various 
bird-names, as Passerine Ground-dove (Chamw- 
pelia passerina), Passerine Owl (Glauctdium pas- 
serinum), Passerine Parrot (Psttlacula passerina). 

1883 List Animals Zool, Soc. (1896) 343 Passerine Parrot. 
bid. 379 Passerine Owl. /d¢d. 465 Passerine Ground-Dove. 

B. sd. A passerine bird. 

184z Braxpe Dict. Scr., etc. s.v., All the Passerines have 
short and slender legs, with three toes before and one be- 
hind. 1893 Newton Dict. Sirds Introd. 57 The dves Pas- 
serinz, divided [by Gloger] into two Suborders :—Singing 
Passerines (elodusz',and Passerines without an apparatus 
of Song-inuscles (anoma/z). 

+ Passe-temps, pastemps. Ods. [F. passe- 
temps (pastan), 15th c. in Littré = It. passatempo, 
f. passe, passa vb. imp. (PASSE-) + lemps, lentpo 
time. Cf. Pastance.] = PasriMeE sé. 

1542 Upate Erasm. Apoph. 151 The incommoditces or 
displeasures .. it easeth with honeste passetemps & recrea- 
clon. 1548 — Eras, Par. Luke Pref. 2 Contemnyng pro- 
uocacions of all vayne pastemps. 1649 JER. Taytor G4. 
Exemp. Ep. Ded. 8 Such Meditations which are..the passe- 
temps of your severesl hours. 

Passetime, -tyme, obs. forms of PasTiME. 

||Passe-velours. Os. [I. fpasse-velours 

(pas;valzr), lit. ‘surpass velvet’, 16th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.: see Passr-.] A former name for the 
Cock’s-coms (Ce/osia cristata), called also by Cot- 
grave Flower valure, Velvet flower; cf, FLORAMOUR. 

1597 Gerarve /ferbal ui. xl. § 3. 254 Aunaranthus Tricolor. 
Floramor and Passeuclours. 1601 Hottanp Pliny XX. Xx. 
92 The Passe-veleur or Flower-gentle. 1611 Frorio, Aia- 
vrdnto,..the flowre gentle or Passeuelours. 1706in Puittiis, 


fea. 


PASSIBLE. 


+ Passe-volant. Oés. -\lso 6 pasuolan, Se. 
paswolent, -voland, 7 pas-, pass-, passevolant. 
[a. F. passe-volant (pas,volan), 1529 in Hatz.- 
Darm., It. fassauolante (Florio), f. F. passe, It. 
passa (see PASSE-) + volant, volante flying.] 

1. A small cannon used in the 16th and 17th 
centuries ; = Base s4.6 

1513 Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot.1V.487 Item, 10 Alexander 
Routh for vij new paswolentis, the price of the pece iij Zé. 
greit. 1524 in Hakluy1 Jey. (1599) 11.1. 79 The meane shot, 
as sacres and pasuolans, werein greatnumber. 1566 /wv. J. 
Wardr, (1814) 172 Item ané pasvoland of brace upone ane 
traist. 1656 Brouxt G/ossogr., Pasvolant, the Artillery 
calleda Base. (1867 Smytu Sailor's Word-tk., l’asse-volant, 
a name applied by the French toa Quaker or wooden gun 
on board ship; but it was adopted by our early voyagers as 
also expressing a movable piece of ordnance] 

2. (See quots.) (So in Fr.) 

(1611 Cotcr., Passevolant,..also, a hireling whom a Cap- 
taine, on Musler dayes, foisteth into bis companie; and 
generally, any such skipiacke, or base nimblesbie.) 1617 
Moryson /f1z. 1. 105 Letters from the Lords in England, 
requiring that no Captain should supply his Company with 
Passe-volants at pleasure. 1727-41 CHAMBERS Cyc/., Pass 
volant, or passe-volant, a faggot, or a pretended soldier,.. 
wbom the captain or colonel makes pass in review, or muster, 
to shew that hts company is compleat, or to receive pay 
thereof 10 his own profit. .. In France the passe-volants are 
condemned 1o be marked on the cheek with a flower de luce. 


Pa‘ss-guard. Obs. exc. Hist. Forms: 6-9 
pacegard(e, 7 pace-guard, 7~passguard, 8— pass 
guard, pass-guard, (9 passegarde, pasguard). 
{app. f. Pass sd.2.9 + Guarp sd. (Littré has F. 
passe-garde only as a neologism of 19thc.) 

lf Jasse-garde were Fr. it would necessarily mean ‘that 
whicb is used to pass a guard’ (see Passe-); as an Eng. com. 
pound it would naturally mean ‘the guard ofa pass’.] 

An item of ancient tilt armour; according 1o 
Hewitt, a separate piece provided to accompany 
the grandguard, being screwed upon the left elbow 
as an additional defence in the tournament ; also 


called by recent writers e/ow-shield. 

a3s48 Hart Chron, Hen. 1V 12 One sorte had the 
vambrases the pace gardes the grandgardes.. parted with 
golde and azure. 1660 Tower Survey in Archeol. Frul. 
(1847) 1V. 346 Sundry parcells of Tilt Armour. . Pace-guards, 
viz. Russet, 7, White, 3:10. Granguards, viz. Russet, 7, 
White, 2:9. 16€8 Yower Survey (in Hewitt) One compleat 
arn capape engraven with the ragged staffe with a maine- 
guard and passyuard—made for the Earle of Leicester. 
1876 J. Hewitt in Stothard’s Mounnm. Effigies Gt. brit. 
190 This would scein to fix the name of passguard to the 
additional elbow-defence. 1898 Visct. Ditton in Archvol. 
Frnt. Ser. u. V. 313 The pasguard is also linched on x pin. 

2 By some writers on armour, followed by dictionaries, 
French and Eng., the name has been erroneously applied 
to the gurde-collet, a raised ridge-like projection of the 
pauldron or shoulder-piece, to lurn aside lhe blow of a lance, 
used on armour before and after 1500. See 1786 Grost 
Anc, Arniour 24; 1824 Meyrick Anticnt Armour 11. 228, 
111. Gloss.; 1846-60 Fairnotr Costume 225-6, and Glossary 
s.v. [corrected in ed. 1885]; 1874 Bouter, Arms & Arm. 
ix. 155; Littré Dict. Francaise s.v. /asse-garde; and 
recent Dicts. 

Passh, Passhion, obs. ff. Pascu, Passton. 

Passibility (pxsibiliti). [ad. late L. passz- 
bilitdas (Arnobius), f. passtbilis: see -1TY. Cf. F. 
passibilété (15th c.), OF. passtbleté.] Vhe quality 
of being passible; capability of suffering, or of 
receiving impressions from external agents. 

21340 Hamrote /’salfer Ixy, 10 Pon led vs in 1il be snare 
of passibilite. 1398 Irevisa Barth. De P. K. vin. i, (Bod. 
MS.), Pis worlde..schal passe touchinge pis passibilitie and 
kinde and schappe pat it hab now3e, butte it schal abide ener- 
more touchinge pe substaunce. 1555 Bonner Homilies 
69 The fourmes and qualities sensible, which in dede are 
subiecle lo passibilitie. 16az Donne Seow. i. (1640) 2 He 
was defeclive in nothing; not in Power, as God, not in passi- 
bility, as man. 1893 Fairpairn Christ in Mod. Theol. u. 
11. 1. Hi. 483 The very iruth that came by Jesus Chiist may 
be said to be summed up in the passibility of God. 

+b. Passiveness; inaction; sloth. Ods. rare. 

1456 Sin G, Have Law Arias (S. 7.8.) 119 Sa kepis the 
vertu cardinale the activitee, or passibilitee of mannis 
governaunce in his lyf. 1526 rlgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 
228 b, Shall brynge with them theyr olde grosnes, heuynes, 
& passibilite. 

Passible (pz'sib’l), z. Also 7 errox. -able. 
fa. OF. passib/e (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late 
L. passibilis capable of fecling or suffcring (Tert.), 
f. fass-, ppl. stem of Pati to suffer: see -1BLE.] 

1. Capable of suffering, liable to suffer; liable to 
impressions or feelings; susceptible of sensation 
or of emotion. (Chiefly 7eo/.) 

a 1340 Hameotr Psalter \xxi. 5 He is in generations in 
passybles, bal ar of generations passiblis, 1382 Wycuir cfs 
xxvi. 23 Whiche thingis the prophetis and Moyses spaken 
for to be comynge, if Crist passible [g/oss or able 1o suftre). 
1491 Caxton Vitas Patrum v. xi. (1495) 341/2 For the lone 
of the, he was made inan passyble & mortall; whiche was 
Immortall & {mpassyble. 1594 R. Asutey tr. Loys le Koy 
ror Pythagoras was of opinion, thal the first cause was not 
sensible, nor passible. 1691 Baxter Kepl. Beverley 6 The 
Paradise Saints have bodies of flesh, passible, and such is 
must have food. 1719 WaTERLAND Vind. Christ's Divinity 
xxvi. (1720) 414. 1872 BusuneLe Scr. Lroing Sudy. 425 
God is a being morally passible. 

+2. Liable to suffer change or decay. O05. 

1390 Gower Conf 11, 153 ‘The Sonne and Mone eclipse 
Wboitie, ‘Thai be hem lieve or be hem lothe, Thei soffre; and 
what thing is passible To ben a god is impossible. 1601 


PASSIBLENESS. 


Dracon & Watker Spirits & Divels 83 The aire is both + 


passible, and corruptible, and may easily be corrupted and 
changed. 1655 Stancey Hist. Philos. 1.1.15 That Bodies 
are passible and divisible, in infinitum, and continuous as 
are also a line, superficies, place, and time. 

3. Capable of being suffered or felt. ? Ods. 

1558 Be. Watson Sev, Sacrant. xv. 92 Although God doth 
punishe and afflict vs, yet he doth it not with passible anger, 
162t Burton Axat. Jel. 1. i, 11, vi. (1651) 21 His [the Sen- 
sible Faculty’s] object in general is a sensible or passible 
quality, because the sense is affected with it. 

+4. = Passive. Obs. rare. 

c1§32 Du Wes /utrod, Fr. in Palsgr. 1057 What it is of 
understandyng actyve & passyble. 

Hence Pa'ssibleness = PASSIBILITY. rare. 

1614 Brerewoop Lang. & Relig. xxv, 181 It {heresy of 
Eutiches and Dioscorus] drew after it, the heresie of the 
passiblenesse of the deitie. 1858 Busungii Sera, New Life 
347 After all there must be some kind of passibleness in God, 
else there could be no genuine character tn him. 

|| Passiflora (pzsifldera). Bot, [mod.L.,f. L. 
pass- as stem of pass?o Passion + -fldrius flowering. 
Formed by Linnzus, 1737, on the earlier L. name 

Jios passtonis, flower of the Passion.] The genus 
of plants containing the Passion-flower. 

1763 Chron. in Aun. Reg.105/2 The fruit of the Passifiora 
was cut in high perfection, at Castle-Howard, in Yorkshire 
.. the best of the tropical fruits. 1869 Darwin in Life 6: 
Lett. 111.279 The elaborate series of chevaux-de-frise, by 
which the nectary of the common Passiflora is guarded. 

Tence Passiflora‘ceous @., pertaining tothe Passz+ 


Jloracex, the Natural Order containing the Passiou-< 


flowcr. Passiflo‘ral a., applied to the alltance 
(Passtflorales) of Natural Orders allied to ass7- 
Jfloracee, Passiflorine Chem., an alkaloid ob- 
tained from the root of the Passion-flower. 

1846 Linpt.ey Veg. Kined. 333 Passiflora quadrangularis 
.-is said to owe its activity to a peculiar principle called 
Passiflorine. 1857 Mayne Expos. Lex., Passiflorin,..term 
for an alkali little known, which Ricord-Madiana has ob- 
tained from the roots of the Passifora, 

{| Passim (pe'sim), adv. [L., = ‘scatteredly’, 
f, passws spread abroad, scattered; hence ‘here 
and there, at random, anywhere, everywhere’.] A 
Latin word, used chiefly after the name of a book 
or author, to indicate the occurrence of something 
in various places throughout the book or writings. 
Rarely attrzb. or quasi-adj. 

1803 Edin, Kev. July 474 Our readers may find abundance 
of this..in these volumes, Jass7z, 1821 Byron Yuan in. 
cxi, I'll prove that such the opinion of the critic is, From 
Aristotle Jassinz 1895 Hestuiz. Gaz. 4 Sept. 2/3 In these 

assim allusions one often ‘nods’. 

Passing (pa'sin), vd/.s5b. [f. Pass v. +-InG 1] 

1. The action of the vb. Pass in varions senses ; 
going, going on, going by, going away, departing, 
dying; getting through an examination, going 
beyond, surpassing, etc, 

iu passing, by the way; in the course of some procedure, 
narrative, speech, etc.; parenthetically, = F. es passant. 

21325 Prose Psalter cxv. 2 [cxvi.11]}, Y said in my passing, 
Ich man is lizer. @1340 Hampore Psalter cxviil. [cxix.] 
136 Passyngis of watirs led myr.eghyn. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) 1. 335 Pere is no3t gret passynge and exces 
in [c]bele nober in hete. cxq00 Destr. Troy xxxv. heading, 
Of Pyrrus and of his passyng ffrom Troy. 1512 in South. 
well Visit, (1891) 115, I wyll that at the howre of my passyng 
the grettist bell in the church he rongen. 1691 T. H[ace] 
Acc. New Invent. p.1, Mens passing about their Affairs 
in the Night. 1753 Scots lag. Nov. 5432/2 The question 
for the bill's passing was put. 1849 C. Bronte Shirdey vi, 
It may he remarked, in passing. 1869 TENNyson (¢/¢/e) 
The Passing of Arthur. 4 

b. In causative senses; Causing or allowing to 
pass, carrying over, transportation, transference, 
carrying into law, uttering, pronouncing, etc. 

1565 dct 8 Eliz. c. 13 § 5 The Ordinary Passing and 
Carrying of the Queen’s Majesty's People .> and from as 
other Watermen..do. 1674 Zssex Papers (Camden) I. 276 
Neglecting to take any Securities upon y°? passing of Wooll. 
1692 Sir W. Hore Fencing-Master (ed. 2) 79 My next 
Lesson is of Passing, or making of a Pass. 1739 LaBELYE 
Short Acc. Piers Westm. Bridge p. iti, Before the passing the 
first Act for Building the Bridge. 1821 Act 1 § 2 Geo. LV, 
c. 64 §1 The passing of any Rogue, Vagabond, .. or other 
idle and disorderly Person, to his or her Place of legal 
Settlement or Place of Birth. 1855 Macautay //ist, Eng. 
xv. II]. 602 The passing of the sentence was therefore de- 
ferred. 1889 Pauline VIII. 38 Carter got in once more, 
owing to a good piece of passing between himself, Stokoe, 
and Browne, 1892 F. Marsnatu Football 121 For a time, 
passing was confined to the forwards exclusively, and was 
what is termed ‘short’ passing. : 

ce. A means of passing; a passing-place; a ford. 

1872 Tennyson Gareth § Lynette 597-8 O’er it [the river] 
are three passings, and three knights Defend the passings. 

2. With adybs.: see Pass v. D. I. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) VII. 193 Of whos ende and 
passing forb it is expressid in binges pat goob bifore. c1410 
Love Bonavent. Mirr. xiiv. lf. 95 (Gibbs MS.) He purstede 
bodyly by cause of be gret passynge out of blode. 1573-80 

3arET Adv, P 161 A passing ouer, .. or carrieng ouer, 

traicctio. 1597 A. M. tr. Guidlemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 48/1 
‘These remedyes, which in passinge by, it seemed convenient 

vuto me to rehearse. 1726 Lreont Albert's Archit. 1. 74 
Ants, with constant passing np and down, will wear traces 
even in flints. 1882-3 Scuarr “Eucycl, Relig. Kuowl, 111. 

1812 ‘The passing-away of the educational enthusiasm, 

3. concr, A gold or silver thread made by winding 
a thin strip or ribbon of the metal about a core 


of silk. Cf. PAssEMENT. 
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1882 in Cautreitp & Sawarp Dict. Needlework, 1899 
W. G. P. Townstnn Embroidery iv. 73 A diaper in string 
worked over in gold passing. /éid. vy. 82 Gold and Silver 
Passing and Tambour. xgoz Lewis F. Day & Mary Buckte 
Art in Necdlework xxix. (ed. 2) 245 Japanese gold does not 
tarnish so readily as ‘ passing *. 

4. attrib. and Comb. as passing knell, + peal, 
vule; passing-braid (sce quot.); passing certi- 
ficate, a certificate of having passcd an examination 
or the like; + passing-close, J/zs., an interrupted 
cadence; passing nippers (see quot.); +-passing- 
penny =/ass-pfenny (Pass sb.2. 17 b); hence alln- 
sively, a passport to the future world; passing- 
place, a place where persons or things may pass; 
Spec. (a) a ford, (4) a railway siding; passing- 
stroke, Croguet (see quot.). Also PASSING-BELL. 

1882 Cautreitp & Sawarp Dict. Needlework, * Passing 
Braid, a description of Braid employed in Embroidery, 
made with gold or silver thread, such as used on military 
uniforms, 1787 NELSON 20 July in Nicolas Désf. (1845) I. 248, 
I transmit to you a “Passing Certificate, with two Warrants, 
for Mr. James Pallentine. 1833 Marryat P. Simple xxxviii, 
My Passing certificate was signed, and the captains did me 
the honour to shake hands with me, and wish me speedy 
promotion. 1597 Morey /ztrod. Alus. 127 They be “pass- 
ing closes, which we commonly call false closes, being 
deuised to shun a final end and go on with some other 
purpose, 1798 SouTHEY Lishop Bruno i, The sound it gave 
was his “passing knell. 1884 Knicnt Dict. Alech. Suppl., 
“Passing Nippers (Nautical), a strong hank of untwisted 
but mailed yarn used in binding the messenger to the cable. 
1533 Nottingham Rec. 1V. 202 For a *passyng pele xij a. 
1651 Jer. Taytor Holy Dying iv. § 9 (1727) 178 It is good so 
to carry our *Passing-penny in our hand. 1716 B. Cuurcu 
Hist, Philip's War (1867) 11. 89 Maj. Church .. ask'd the 
French men where their *passing Place was? 1841 Penny 
Cycl. XIX. 257/2 The manner in which switches are applied 
at passing-places and crossings. xg00 Hest. Gaz. 30 Apr. 
8/1 The competing cars..streamed off in single file with 
Strict injunctions as to observance of the “passing rule. 
1901 Scotsivan 16 Sept. 10/4 The ‘ *passing stroke’ is used 
when it is necessary that the player's ball should go further 
than the ball which has been roqueted. 

Pa‘ssing, ///. a. (adv. and prep.) [f. Pass v. 
+ -ING 2] 

1. That goes or passes by. 

3330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 3297 Al day of 
passande men pey herd. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. 
xvi. cxlii.(Bodl. MS.), Passinge mencomep: and bep ispoyled 
and robbed and ofte slayne. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 1v. 
679 Th’ Infernal Troops like passing Shadows glide. 1794 
Soutney Hat Tyler 11.1, The green corn waves to the passing 
gale. 1850 Tennyson /z AZem. Concl. xxvi, The shade of 
passing thought. 1874 L.STerHen Hours in Library (1892) 
I. i. 26 Some passing traveller from distant lands. 

2. That passes away or elapses; of time or 
things measured by time: transient, transitory, 
temporary, fleeting ; ephemeral, vanishing. 

a 1340 Hampote Psalter v. 14 pis luf is noght passand bot 
lastand. 1387-8 T. Usk Jest, Love u. viil. (Skeat) 1. 102 
How passing is the beautie of flesshly bodyes, more flyttinge 
than mouable floures of sommer, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. R. 1x, ii. (Bodl. MS.), Nopinge is.. more passinge banne 
tyme, for tyme resteb neuere. 1567 Harman Caveat xi. 55 
Wheu they had thus wrong water out of a flint In spoyling 
him of his euyl gotten goods, his passing pens, and fleting 
trashe, 1709 STEELE Tatler No. 15 2 x Vhe History of the 
passing Day. 1899 A. Austin in Daily News 16 Nov. 4/5 
‘Lhe confounding of the Passing with the Permanent. 

b. Done, given, etc., in passing; cursory. 

1750 Gray £legy 80 Some frail memorial..Implores the 
passing tribute of a sigh. 1806 Caticotr A/us. Gram. vi. 
66 The Passing Shake is expressed in Germany hy a par- 
ticular cbaracter. 1819 Pantologia, Passing-shake, a short 
trill, made ex Jassant, in flowing passages of quavers or 
semiquavers, without... interrupting the natural course of the 
melody. 1828 Scott /. AL, Perth xxvii, Few opportunities 
..of exchanging even such passing greetings. 1862 Mitt 
Utilit. 8 A passing remark is all that needs he given, 

3. Surpassing, pre-eminent ; transcendent ; ex- 
treme. Ods. or arch. 

1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxi. (Eugenia) 342 Quhat passand 
luf til hym scho had. ¢1386 Cuaucer Can. Veom. Prol. 61 
He is a man heigh of discrecioun I warne yow wel he is a 
passyng man, 1§23SKELTONGavr/. Laurell 841 The passynge 
hounte of your noble astate. 1577 Harrison England 11. 
xiii. (1877) 1. 254 Tokens .. of passing workemanship. 1591 
Suaks, Two Gent. 1. ii. 17 Pardon deare Madam, ’tis a 
passing shame. 1632 J. Haywarp tr. Biond?’s Evomtena 195 
To the passing content of her grand-parents. f 

4. Having the charge of testing and passing 
candidates ; examining. 

1788 Netson 26 Dec. in Nicolas Disp. (1845) I. 277 On his 
going to be Examined ..the Passing Captains had refused to 
examine him. 1840 Marryat Ol/a Podr. 111.28 The passing 
captains..suffered from the heat of the weather. 

B. adv. (= PassineLy). In a passing or sur- 
passing degree ; surpassingly, pre-eminently, in the 
highest degree; exceedingly, very. (With adjs. 
or advbs. only.) Now somewhat arch. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I]. 41r Pan Menelaus.. 
gadrede passyng strong men. 1465 Paston Leti. 11.216 He 
gave the baly of Cossey..a passyng gret rebuke, 1470-85 
Matory Arthur vi. xviii, Hee hath done passyng ylle and 
shamefully. x1g10-20 Everyman in Hazl, eee I. 128 It 
pleaseth God passing well. 1596 Harincton Metam. Ajax 
(1814) 66 Vitellius who is noted to haue been a passing great 
eater, 1770 Gotpsm. Des. Vill.142 A man he was..passing 
rich with forty pounds a year. 1786 Mme. D’Arstay Diary 
8 Nov., I liked them all passing well. 1837 Disrarni Venetra 
u. i, Strange, passing strange indeed, and bitter! 1892 T. 
Harwy Tess xli. (1900) 100/2 It would be passing mean to 
enrich herself by a legal title to them which was not 
essentially hers at all. 


PASSINGLY. 


th. Passing old: of advanced age, superannuated, 
1456 Sin G. Have Law Arnis 96 Quhethir a passand 
alde ancien man be law of armes may be haldin prisoner, 


C. quasi-Zref. Uses in which the pr. pple. 
(governing an object) through some ellipsis ap- 
proaches the character of a preposition with its 
object. (The participial character remains more 
perceptible in 2, 3, than in 1.) 
+1. Beyond (some definite measure or number), 
more than. After 1500 app. only with negative: 


not passing, not more than. Obs. or arch. 

1377 Lanci. ?. Pl. B. v. 422, I haue be prest and parsoun 
passynge thretti wynter, 1393 /déd. C, xxii. 218 Proude 
preostes cam with hym passend an hundred. 1418 26 Pod. 
Rel. & L, Poems (E.E.V,S.) 63 pat borweb moche he geteb 
hate, Spende waste passyng his rent. ¢ 1483 Chron. Lon- 
don (1827) 116 The whiche hadde nought passyng v¢ fytynge 
men with them. 1545 Raynoty Syrth Alaukynde 68 ‘Loa 
woman geue neuer passyg a drame at once of safrane. 1585 
T. Wasnincton tr. Wicholay’s Voy. 1. xix, 22 The trenches 
of the Salaris beeing not passing 150. paces from the Castle. 
1685 H. More Pavalip. Prophet. tx. 57 He was not passing 
fifty nine years when he died. 1767 lVoman of Fashion 1. 
24 It is not passing four Month’s ago, that I must needs.. 
let my Girl go to an Assembly. 


+2. Beyond in degree, to a greater degree than, 
more or better than; also, in preference to, rather 


than. Ods. 

1386 Cuaucer Frankl. T. 201 He syngeth, daunceth, 
passynge any man ‘That is or was sith fat the world bigan. 
c¢ 1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xi. 44 He gert sla his wyf, whilk 
he luffed passand all oper creatures. 1539 [see Pass uv. 37]. 

+3. Beyoud the limit, range, or compass of; 
so as to surpass; as in passing measure, beyond 
measure, Ods. 

© 3449 Pecock Refr. (Rolls) 1. 36 Thenne he dide a maistrie 
passing his power. 1561 T. Hopy tr. Castiglione's Courtyer 
1. (1577) Q v, Men paste feare, and hardie passing measure. 
1830 ‘LeNnyson Valking Oak 58 The slight she-slips of loyal 
blood, And others, passing praise. 

Passingalia: see PASSACAGLIA. 

Pa‘ssing-be:1l. [!. Passina vbi. sb. (cf. 
Pass v. 11) + Bevt 56.1] ‘The bell which rings 
at the hour of departure, to obtain prayers for the 
passing soul: often used for the bell which rings 
immediately after death’ (J.); = DEATH-BELL. 

The namestill widely survives, but only in rare cases is tbe 
bell now rung until after death. See 4. & Q. xoth ser. I. 308, 
350, 3rd ser. I1. 246. For the original use, cf Constit. & 
Canons (1603) Ixvii, And when any is passing out of this life, 
a hell shall be tolled, and the Minister shall not then slack 
to do his last duty. And after the party's death, if it so 
fall out, there shall be rung no more than one short peal, and 
one other before the burial, and one other after the burial. 

1526 in Ellacombe CA. Bells Devon (1872) 463 ‘Whe clerke 
to have for tollynge of the passynge belle,..if it be in 
the day, os. 4d. ?¢x1600 Distracted Emp. v. i. in Bullen 
O. Pé 111. 243 If I but chaunce to toule his passinge bell 
And give the parryshe notyce who is dead. 1604 Donne 
To Sir H. Wotton going to V.iv, As prayers ascend To 
Heaven in troops, at a good man’s passing-bell 169x Norris 
Pract, Disc. 149 If his Senses hold out so long, he can hear 
even his Passing-Bell without disturbance. 1731 Swirt Ox 
his Death, Before the passing-bell begun, The news through 
half the town has run. 1795 Soutury Yoan of Arc 1. 332 
More mournfully than dirge or passing bell, The joyous 
carol came. 1866 Monsety Passing Bell: Listen] it is the 
Passing Bell. Lift up thy heart to God and pray. A soul is 
passing,—who can tell How prayer may help it on its way. 

b. fig. That which forebodes or signalizes the 
death or passing away of anything; the ‘knell’, 

1577 WHETSTONE Remembr. Gascoigne xxv, The Swan in 
songs, dooth knolle her passing bel. 1696 BRookHouse 
Temple Open. 62 Vhe Sounding of the Seventh Angel, Is the 
worlds Passing Bell. 18x19 Keats Lamia u.39 Knowing 
well That but a moment's thought is passion’s passing bell. 
1821 Suettey Hellas 669 And my solemn thunder knell 
Should ring to the world the passing bell Of tyranny ! 

+Pa-ssing-by. Ods. rare. [See Passine v6/, 
56. 2.] = PASSOVER. 

1533 Tinpace Supper of Lord D ij b, Where is this geste 
chamber where 1 myghte eate the passing by with my 
disciples? 

Passingeoure, -ger, obs. forms of PASSENGER, 

Passingly (po'sinli), adv. [f. Passtne ff/.a. 
+ -Ly2,] Ina passing manner. a. For the time, 
temporarily (ods.); in passing, cursorily. 

1340 Hampocr Psalter xviii. x Pat 3¢ here not passandly, 
all bat wonnys be warld. 1340 Aye. 172 Pe zenezere ssel 
guo in-to his house..na3t pasindeliche ase be iogelour bat 
ne blefb na3t blepeliche in bis house. 1530 PatsGr. 383 
All these actes be but passyngly brought in. 1684 in Wodrow 
Hist. Ch. Scot. (1722) TI, mi. viii, 388 Not having been 
for several Years there, but passingly. 1836 /vaser's A/ag. 
X1V. 633 They are passingly noticed in the last stanza, 189 
G. Merepitn One of our Cong. M1. xii. 289 Victor com. 
mented passingly on the soundness of them. ‘ 

b. Ina surpassing degreeor manner, surpassingly ; 
pre-eminently, exceedingly ; = Passine aa. (quali- 
fying adj., adv., vb.). a7ch. 

¢1380 Wycur Wés. (1880) 315 Pei ben passyngliche holy. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 483 Oon preysed hym in 
metre passingliche in fis manere. c 1450 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 2537 Passandly sho loued cuthbert. 1470-85 
Matory A7thzr 1. iii, He was passyngly wel vysaged and 
passyngly wel made. 1587 M. Grove Pelops & Hipp. (1878) 
56 She loues their wisdome passinglie. 1638 Forp Fancies 
iv, i, You, forsooth,.. were contented, Passingly pleased. 
1887 //arfer's Mag. June 37, 1, who thought myself so 
strong, am passingly weak. 

Passing-measurg, var. PASSEMEASURE Oés. 


PASSINGNESS. 


Passingness, [f. Passine ff/. 2. + -NESS.] 
Passing quality; transitoriness. 

1839 Bawey Fes/us vi. (1852) 68 Feelings so serene and 
sweet,.. That they can make amends for their passingness, 
1865 Neate //ymns Glor. Parad. (1866) 10 Here they live 
in_endless heing, Passingness hath passed away. 


Pa'ssing-no:te. A/us. A note not belonging 
to the harmony, interposed between two notes 
essential to it, for the purpose of passing smoothly 
from one to the other. Sometimes also applied to 


auxiliary notes (see AUXILIARY a. 2 b). 

1776 Burney fist, Alusic (1789) 1. ii. 39 Merely ..a passing- 
note serving only to lead more smocthly to the sixth. 1875 
Ousrrey Princ. Harmony xviii. 199 ‘ Passing notes’ should 
be regarded as nothing more than embellishments. 1898 
Strainer & Barrett Dict. Alus. Ferms s.v., It isa necessary 
characteristic of a passing-note, that it should have a degree 
of the scale on each side of it. : : 

Passion (pz‘Jon), 54. Also 2-6 -iun, -ioun, 
-yo(u)n, etc., 4 pascioun. fa. OF. fassiun, 
passion, ad. L. passtén-em suffering (Tertullian, 
ctc.), n. of action f. pati, pass- to suffer. In L. 
chietly a word of Christian theology, which was 
also its earliest use in Fr. and Eng., being very 
peoeent in the earliest ME.] 

. The suffering of pain. 

1. (Now usually with capital.) The sufferings 
of Jesus Christ on the Cross (also often including 
the Agony in Gethsemane). Formerly also in /. 

Cross of Passion, in Heraldry: see quots. /nstruments 
of the Passion, the cross, the crown of thorns, the nails, 
scourge, etc. ; . 4 

e1175 Lambs. Hom, 119 Vre drihtnes halie passiun, bet is 
his halie prowunge be he for mancunne underfeng. a 1425 
St. Marker. 1 Elter ure louerdes pine, ant his passiun, 
crago S. Eng. Leg. 1. 15/472 Rizt pane wei pat ore louerd 
3eode toward is passioun. 1340 Arend. 12 Pe uerthe article 
belonged to his passion. 1332 Wvciir Actsi. 3 To which 
and he jaf (1388 schewide) hym silf alyue after his passioun, 
(So all 16-17th c. versions.) 1526 ‘Tispa.ers /'et.1. 11 The 
passions that shulde come vnto Christ. 1547 Kooror /ntrod. 
Knowl. xxxix. (1870) 220 The mount of Caluery, where Iesu 
Chryst did suffer his passions, 1548-9 (Mar.) 4. Com, 
Prayer, Litany, By thy crosse and passion,..Good lorde 
deliuer us. 1665 Perys Diary 3 Nov., This morning comes 
Mr. Lovett, and briags me my print of the Passion, varnished 
hy him. 1682 J. Gipson /ntrod. ad Lat. Blason. 76 A long 
Cross: Bara makes it lke a Cross of Passion, that is, the 
Traverse beam a pretty deal below the top of the palar 
part. 1725 Coats Dict. Her. s.v., Cross of the Passion.,. 
not crossed in the Middle hut somewhat below the Top, 
with Arms short in proportion to the Length of the Shaft. 
1754 SHERLOCK Dise. (1759) I. vii. 211 As if the Remission 
of our Sins was to he ascribed peculiarly to the Passion. 
1839 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XIX. 428/t Pictured representa- 
tions of the fourteen stages of our Lord's passion. 1845 
G. A. Poote Churches vi. 48 The font of North Somercoats, 
Lincolnshire, has on two of its sides shielde charged with 
the instruments of the passion. 

+b. Used allusively in asseverations; also 
trantf. applied by persons to themsclves, as in 
passion of me, my heart, my soul. Obs. 

¢ 1386 Cutaucer Shipman's Prot. 13 A-bide for godis digne 
ae 1530 Hickscorner in Hazl. Dodtsiey I. 163 Help, 

elp, for the passion of my soul. 1§70 Preston Cambyses 
1. 180 O’ the passion of God, I have dor 1601 13, Jonson 
Ev. Man in Hum. (Q.) ut. iii. 127 Gods passion, and 1 had 
twise so many cares, as you hane, I'ld drowne them a!l in 
a cup of sacke. 1601 Suaks. All's Well v. ii. 43 Cox my 
passinn, giue me your hand, 1684 Meriton }orksh. Dial, 
477 Pashions a Life | here’st Land-lord just at deaur. 1738 
tr. Guazeo's Art Conversa‘ion 24 Passion o’ ine! Who will 
then carry my Corn to Mill? ; 

¢e. Toc narrative of the sufferings of Christ from 
the Gospels; also, a musical setting of this. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 8844 Pus sais sum opinion, Bot sna sais 
noght be passion. @1533 Lo. Berners Huon cxlix. 566 
After that your deuyne seruyce be done, and the passyon of 
our lo de Iesu Chryste red. 1844 Lincaro Anglo.Sa.cv. Ch. 
(18581 11. ix. 64 That every deacon read two passions, 1880 
in Grove Dict, Afus 11. 663/z Until the latter half of the 
16th century the Passion was always sung hy the three 
Deacons alone. /éid. 666/1 Bach{'s} .* Passion according 
to S. Matthew‘ is..the finest work of the kind. 

+d. Passion-tide or Passion Week. Ods. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 10178 Pe Sonenday of be passion. 
fbid. 11330 Wibinne pe passion Wip is ost he wende uorb 
& arerde is drazon. 

2. The sufferings of a martyr, martyrdom, aych. 

a1aas St. Marher, 1 Her heginned be liflade & te passiun 
of seinte margarete. 1377 Linou. P, PZ. B. xv. 265 What 
penaunce and pouerte and passioun bei [the saints) suffred. 
€ 1440 CAFGtave aed St. Kath. v. 1668 The emperour com- 
maunded Thei shulde he led on-to her passyon, 1503 
Gold. Leg. Colophon, The lyues passyons and myracles of 
many other sayntes. 1672 Cave Pri-n. Chr. 1. vii. (1673) 160 

The great reverence they had for Martyrs. Their passions 
stiled their Birthday. 1754-8 T. Newton Odbserv. Proph , 
Dan, xii. 204 Cyprian ordered the passions of the Martyrs 
in Africa to he rezistred. rg0r T. R. Grover Life & Lett. 
4th Cent. 250 With the martyrs came their relics, the tales 
of their passions, their tomhs and their ima-es, 

transf. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in ium. ww iv, A 
fasting-day no sonner comes, hut .. poore cobs they smoke 
for it, they are made martyrs o’ the gridiron, they melt in 
passion. 

+3. Suffering or affliction generally. Ods. 

_ 41225 Aner, R. 138 In all ower passinns, penche’% euer 

inwardl.che up o Godes pinen. a@1340 Hamvo.e /’salter 

XM 7 In wrangis & scuipiociouns & passions. 14.. in Zs 
dale's VFs. (1843) 13> Sche was exempt from all snch passyon 
(of travail]. 1509 Hawes Conv, Suearers xliv, Vhe wounde 
of synne to me is more passyon Than the wounde of my 
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syde for thy redempcyon. 1606 Suaks. Aunt. § Cl. v. i. 63 
Giue her what comforts The quality of her passion shall 
require. 1656 H. Vaucuan Thalia Kedio., Nati. 15 Great 
type of passions! Come what will, Thy grief exceeds all 
copies still, 

4. A painful affection or disorder of the body or 
of some part of it. Ods. exc. in certain phrases, 
as colic, hysteric(al, tliac, sciatic passion, for which 
see the adjs. 

1382 Wycuir Lev. xv. 13 If he were helid, that suffreth 
siche a maner passioun (L. Auyusmodi passionem|. 1398- 
1856 (see Ix1ac 1]. 1460 Carcrave Chron. (Rolls) 40 Asa, 
Kyng of Juda .. had sore feet, whech passioune our bokys 
sey it was podegra. 1529 Wo sey in Four C. Eng. Lett. 10 
Beyng entereyd into the passyon of the dropsy. 1547 
Booroe Srev. (/ealth (1557) 33 In latyn it is named Ven. 
tralis passto. In English ..the belly ache, or a passion in 
the helly. 1563 1. GALE Antido?. u. 29 It is of ryght good 
effecte in the passions of the ioyntes, 1684 tr. Bovet's Merc. 
Compit. xvi. 566 Thirst is a Passion of the Mouth of the 
Stomach. 1822-34 [see Hysteric 1}. 

+b. A violent access, attack, or fit of disease. 

1390 Gower Conf III. 7 As a drunke man I swerve, And 
suffre such a Passion. 1641 Hinve %. Brxen xlvit 150 His 
fits and passions were much after this manner, 

TI. The fact of being acted upon, the being 
passive. [Late L. passzo, used to render Gr, nados.] 

5. The fact or condition of being acted upon or 
affected by extemal agency ; subjection to cxternal 
force: =AFFECTION 5/.1; tan effect or impression 
produced by action from without. Now rare or Obs. 

©3374 Cuaucer Boeth. v. met. iv. 130 (Camb. MS.) The 
passion, pat is to seyn pe suffraunce or the wit in the qwyke 
body goth hyforn exitinge and moeuynge the strengthis 
of the thoght. 1413 Prlgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) v. xiv. 
108 Al that is done withouten might, it lacketh the dignyte 
and the name of dede, but it is cleped passion. 1530 
Patscr. 111 Verbes meanes.. betoken neyther action nor 

ssion, r6r0 Guitum /feraldry ut. iii, (1660) 109 The .. 
Biehinesse of these [Sun and Moon] is ., subject to the 
passion of darkning or eclipsing. 1668 Witkins Acad 
Char, 1.1. 303 ‘Vhat kind of word .. adjoyned toa Verh, to 
signifie the quality and affection of the Action or Passion, is 
stiled an Adverb. x7a5 Watts Logic 1. iv. §7 The word 
passion signifies the receiving any action, in a large philo- 
sophical sense. 1846 TREeNcH AZérac. xxsiil. (1862) 470 That 
work shall be the work of passion rather than of action. 

+b. A way in which a thing is or may be 
affected by extcrnal agency; a passive quality, 
property, or attribute; = AFFECTION 11, 12. Ods. 

1570 Bitunestry Euclid 1. xxxiv. 44 In this Theoreme, 
are demonstrated three pissions or properties of parallelo- 
grammes. 1610 I3. Jonson Alch. u. v, What's the proper 

assion of inettalls? 1657 W. Monrict: Coena guasi Kown 

iat. iii, 139 Heagiaity is the prorer passion of water, which 
is sometime accidentally hot. 1690 Levoourn Curs. Alath. 

32 Of certain Passions and Properties of the Five Regular 
Bodies. 1707 Frover /‘hysic. Pulse- Watch 2-9 The different 
Manners..produc’d hya particular hot or cold Diet, or Air, 
Exercise, and Passions peculiar to each Nation. 

III. An affection of the mind, [L. passio = 
Gr. 1d6os.] 

6. Any kind of feeling by which the mind is 
powerfully affected or moved ; a vehement, com- 
niandiug, or overpowering emotion; in psychology 
and art, any mode in which the mind is affected or 
acted upon (whether vehemently or not), as ambi- 
tion, avarice, desire, hope, fear, love, hatred, joy, 
grief, anger, revenge. Sometimes personificd. 

¢ Ha Green Troy lus Ww.676 1704) As she pat al bis mene 
while brende Of oter passion pan pat bey wende. 15326 
Piler. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 118 He wyll stere vp in his 
soule y* passyons of ire & tinpacvency. 1§28 Tixpace Oded. 
Chr. Man Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 246 A poor woman with 
child, which longed, and, heing overcome of her passion, ate 
flesh on a Friday. 1591 SHaxs. 1 Hen. V/, vy. 1 18 Of all 
base passions, F: are is most accurst, 1611 Bipte Acts xiv. 
15 We also are men of I.ke passions with yon. 1647 CowLey 
Mistr., Passiousi, From Hate, Fear, Hope, Anger, and Envy 
free, And all the Passions else that be. 1710 Norris Chr, 
Prud. vii. 323 By the Passions 1 think we are to understand 
ceriain Motions of the Mind depending upon and accom. 
panied with an Agitation of the Spirits, 1732 Pore £2. 
Bathurst 154 The ruling Passion conquers Reason still. 
1791 Mrs. Rapcurre Nom. Forest i, A man whose passions 
ofien overcame his reason, 1997 /incycl. Brit. ted. 3) X1V. 
2/1 The common division of the passions into desire and 
aversion, hope and fear, soy and gritf, love and hatred, has 
been mentioned by every author who has treated of them. 
(bid, 14/2 Passions, in painting, are the external expressions 
of the different dispositions and affections of the mind; but 
particularly their different effects npon the several features 
of the face. 1843 Prescott A/exico vi. viii. (1864) gor It 
were as easy to curh the hurricane in its fury, as the 
passions of an infuriated horde of savages, 1872 Ruskin 
Lagle's N. § 169 Their reverence for tbe passion, and their 
guardianship of the purity, of Love. 

b, Without article or 4/.: Commanding, vehe- 
ment, or overpowering fecling or emotion. 

1590 Srenser £. Q.1. v. 1 Such restlesse passion did all 
night torment The ftuming corage of that Faery knight. 
1604 SHaxs. OFA. v.i. 277 Is this the Nature Whom Passion 
could not shake? 1678 SoutH Ser. (1697) 11. x. 434 Passion is 
the Drunkenness of the Mind. 1744 De For A/ew. Camelier 
(1840) 3 He told me, with a great deal of passion, that he 
loved me ahove all the rest. 1770 Wescey Le/t., fo 7. Benson 
s Oct., Passion and prejudice govern the world. 1901 
H. Brack Culture & Restraint iv. 106 Philosophy isa feeble 
antayonist before passion. 


c. A fit or mood marked by stress of feeling or | 


abandonment to emotio; a transport of excited 
feeling ; an outburst of feeling. 


| 
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The passion for landsca 


PASSION, 


1590 SpeNsER /*, Q.1. i. 49 In this great passion of unwonted 
lust, Or wonted feare of doing ought amis, He starteth up. 
1§99 CHapMan Hum. Day's Mirth Plays 1873 1.92 Come, 
cuine, leave your passions, they cannot moove mee. 1628 
Hosses 7/ucyd. (18z2) 119 They sent these men thither in 
passion, 1972§ Pore Odyss.1v. 150 From the brave youth 
the streaming passion broke. 1854 Mirman Lat, Chr. vu. 
ii. (1863) 1V. 98 Henry fell on his knees and in a passion of 
grief entreated her merciful interference. 1856 W. Cottins 
After Dark (186z) 214 She hurst into an hysterical passion 
of weeping. 

d. A poem, literary composition, or passage 
marked by decp or strong emotion; a passionate 
speech or outburst. Oéds. or arch. 

1582 T. Watson Centurie of Loue i, heading, The Authour 
in this Passion taketh .. occasion to open his estate in loue. 
ts90 Saks. A/ids. WV. v.i. 321 Heere she comes, and her 
passion ends the play. 1599 Massincer, etc. O/d Law 1. 1. 
Wks. (Rtldg.) 416/1 These very passions I speak to my 
father. (Gifford note These pathetic speeches.] 1614 Tomuis 
Albumazarit.i.in Hazl. Dodsley X1. 327 Not a one shakes 
his tail, hut Isigh out a passion. 1871 Browninc Balaustion 
‘3 Now it was some whole passion of a play. 

. spec. An outburst of anger or bad temper. 

1530 Pasar. 320/1 Passyonate, inclyned sone to he in 
a passyon. xg90 Srenser F. Q. ul. iv. a1 It's eath..to.. 
calme the tempest of his passion wood, 1688 Mirce F*. 
Dict. s.v. Bring, Yo bring a Man ina passion [frasporté 
dz colére| to himself. 1731 Gentl, Afag. 1. 39/1 This put 
Blaster into such a Passion, that be quitted the Surgery in 
a Pet. 1773 Jounson in oswelf 28 Aug., Warhurton kept 
his temper all along, while Lowth was in a passion. 1819 
Metropolis 11.212 She chose, woman-like, .to fly ina passion 
and to abuse the sheriff ‘sofficer. 1842 Brownixc Pred Piper 
x, And folks who put me in a passion May find me pipe 
after another fashion. 

b. Without a: Impassioned anger, angry feeling. 

1524 Wotsey Let. to Knight in Strype Eccl. dem. (1721) 
I. 1. iv. 57 Whatsoever they might speak in passion or 
otherwise, 1605 CuHapman Add Fooles tv. i. 125, 1 pray you 
good Gostanzo, Yake truce with passion. 1628 Hosses 
Thucyd. (1822) 37 (To) undergo the danger with them and 
that without passion against you. 1729 Butter Serm. 
Resentm. Wks. 1874 11.98 Passion; to which some men are 
liable, in the same way as others are to the epilepsy. 1798 
Soutney Cross Roads xviii, Passion made his dark face turn 
white, 1882 J. Parker Afost. Life 1. 143 We can stifle 
the hot word of passion. 

8. Amorous feeling; strong sexual affection; love; 
talso in #/, amorous feelings or desires. Often 
tender passion. 

1588 Suaxs. 7/77. A. 1. i. 36 My sword..shall..plead my 
passions for Lauinia's loue. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ut. ¥. 30 
Iyut, when shee hetter hiin beheld, shee grew Full of soft 

assion and unwonted smart. 1§93 SHaks. Nom. & Ful. u. 
Pro. 13 Passion lends them Power, time, ineanes to meete. 
1658 Pxicvirs, Passion,. .an affection of the mind,..in Poems 
and Romances it is more peculiarly taken for the passion of 
love. 1710 Sterte Zatler No. 128 P 4 Fairest Unknown.. 
1 have conceived a most extraordinary Passion for you. 
1753 Fiecpinc Amelia u. i, I declared myself the most 
wretched of all martyrs tothis tender passion. 1855 MiiMan 
Lat. Chr. 1x, viii. (1864) V. 413 Seized with a poetic passion 
for Eudoxia, wife of William. 

b. fransf. An object of love, a beloved person. 

1783 Lavy Surroux in Lett. C'tess S. (1824) 11. 275 Lord 
Buckingham’s former passions go off very quickly: poor 
Lady Northampton is dead. 1842 Tuackeray Fitz- Boodle 
Papers Wks. (Biogr. ed.) IV. 295 Whenever one of my 
passions comes into a room, my cheeks flush. 

9. Scxual desire or impulse. 

1641 Witkins A/ath, Slagick 1. i. (1648) 2 Which set a man 
at liberty from his lusts and passions. 1667 Mitton 7. Z.1. 
454 Sions daughters.. Whose wanton passions in the sacred 
Porch Ezekiel saw. 1798 Mactuus /'opud. ut. iii. (1806) 11. 
132 Delaying the gratification of passion from a sense of 
duty. 1842 Loncr. Quadroon Girl x, He knew whose 
passions gave her life, Whose blood ran in her veins. 

O. An eager outrcaching of the mind towards 
something ; an overmastering zeal or enthusiasm 
for a special object; a vehement predilection. 

1638 Baker tr. Balzac’s Lett. (vol. 11.) 70 Concerning his 
passion of horses, which he calls his malady. .never counsel! 
lim-to cure it. 1671 tr. Fresus' Voy. Mauritania 1 A 
passion of meriting the esteem of a considerahle Company 
of Merchants. 1708 Swier Sextiments Ch, Eng. Man 
Wks. 1755 II. 1. 61 That mighty passion for the church, 
which some men pretend [etc.]. 1780 Cowrrr Lett. 8 May, 

-drawing. 1838 Miss Mirrorp in 
I.’Estrange L7/e (1870) III. vi. 89 My present passion is for 
indigenous orchises. 1874 Green Short Hist. iv. § 2. 169 
‘The growing passion for the possession of land. 

b. fransf. An aim or object pursued with zeal. 

1732 Pore Ess. Sfan uu. 261 Whate'er the Passion, know- 
ledge, fame, or pelf. 1856 Froupe //ist. Eng. (1858) 1. i. 69 
The drama was the passion of the people. 1874 Bancrorr 
Footpr. Time i. 81 To rule was her passion. 3883 H. 
Drummonn Nat, Law Sfpir. W.1.i. (1884) 4 The pursuit of 
law hecame the passion of science. Mod. Golf has become 
a passion with him. : : 

ll. aéirib. and Comb. a. simple attrib., as 
passion-fever, fit, -monger, -pitch, -verse, -wave; 
objective and instrumental, as fasston-blasing, 
-breather, -kindline, -thrilling, and esp. with any 
pa. pple. of suitable scnsc, as passton-coloured, 
distracted, -driven, -filled, -guided, -kindled, -led, 
-rtdden, -shaken, -smillen, -slirred, -slung, -swayed, 
-torn, -lossed, -wasted, -winged, -worn; also 
passion-like, -proud adis. ; passion-wise adv. 

1894 Oxting (U. S.) XXIII, 362/1 Then turns his *passion- 
hlazing eye and stamps impotently with shackled feet. 1899 
Crockett Att Kennedy 406 Curious freaks of violent and 
*passion-driven men. 1877 M. Arnoto Last Ess on Ch. § 
Relig, 22 The *Passion-filled reasoning and rhetoric of 
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PASSION, 


Pascal. 1842 Faser Styrtan Lake, etc. 103 When in a 
*passion-fit 1 spoke. @1644 Quartes Sol. Recant, Sol. iv. 
63 Aself-conceipt may brihe ‘thy *passion-guided Will to 
take up Arms ‘Gainst soveraign Reason. «1835 Mrs. 
Hemans Poems, Genius singing to Love, The *passion- 
kindled melody Might seem to gush from Sappho's fervent 
heart... 1799 Campse.t Pleas. Hofe 1.121 Congenial Hope! 
thy *passion-kindling power, How bright, how strong, in 
youth's untroubled hour! 1893 F. Greenwoop Lover's 
Lex. 275 Then we shall be at peace from the *passion- 
mongers. 1879 Back Alacleod of D. xxxvii, Your feelings 
supposed to be always up at *passion-pitch. 1592 GrEENE 
Disput. Wks. (Grosart) X. 241, 1 began to waxe *passion- 
proud, 1606 Syivester Dz Lartas w iv. nu. Magnificence 
510 O why is my Minde More *passion-stirred, then my 
hand is strong? 1605 /ézd. 1. iil. 1v. Captains 1070 What 
Sea more apt toswell Then is th’ unbridled Vulgar, *passion- 
toss't? 1880 O. Crawrurp Portugal 369 Modern *passion- 
verse generally im its lyric form. 1799 Coceripce Lines fn 
Concert Room ii, Nature’s *passion-warbled plaint. 1821 
SHELLEY Adonats ix, The *passion-wingéd ministers of 
thought. 1814 SoutHey Xoderick xiv, One countenance 
So strongly mark’d, so *passion- worn, 

b. Special Combs.: + passion-banner, a banner 
inscribed with the tokens of Christ’s Passion; 
Passion cross, see quot. and Cross of Passion in 1 ; 
+ passion-day, the day on whicha martyr suffered; 
passion-fruit, the edible fruit of some spectes of 
Passion-flower; passion-lettuce, an early kind 
of spring lettuce ; passion-music, music to which 
the narrative of the Passion is set (cf. 1c); so 
passion-oratorio; passion-play, a mystery-play 
representing the Passion of Christ; passion-tide, 
a tide or flow of passion; see also PaSSION-TIDE ; 
passion-tree, a species of Passion-flower cultivated 
for its fruit; passion-vine = PASSION-FLOWER. 
Also Passton Sunpay, Passion WEEK. 

1ssz /nventory in Ecclesiologist XVM. 125 A *passion 
banner of red sarsnet. 178 Epmonpson //er. I]. Gloss., 
*Passion Cross, the same as the Cross Calvary. Cross 
Calvary,..the Cross ofthe Passton, 1882 Cussans Hand-bk, 
fer, iv. 60 The Latin Cross is sometimes called a Passton 
Cross; but in the latter, all the limbs should be couped, that 
is the top and bottom of the Cross should nat touch the 
extremities of the shield while still retaining the distinctive 
features of the Latin Cross. 1672 Cave Prim. Chr. 1. vii. 
(1673) 204 We celebrate the *passion days of the Martyrs. 
1752 H. Watrote Lett. (1846) I1. 454 A garden of Eden, 
from which..my sister-in-law long ago gathered *passion- 
fruit, 188r Mas. C. Prarp Policy & P. 1. 145 A high fence 
..overgrown with passion-fruit. 1707 Mortimer //usé. 
(1721) II, 148 Another sort of Lettices, called *Passion 
Lettice, prosper well in light Ground. 1880 W.S. Rockstro 
in Grove's Dict. Mus. 11. 665 Here then we have the first 
idea of the ‘*Passion Oratorio’. 1873 Baedcker's South. 
Germany (ed. 3) 128 Ober-Ammerzgau, celebrated for the 
*passion-plays performed there every ten years, 32825 D. L. 
Ricnarpson Son. 27 While its *passion-tides serener flow. 
1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece u. iii. 362 If you now plant, and 
make Layers of the * Passion-tree,in most Places, it will make 
it bear Fruit. 1892 Daily News 27 Aug. 3/1 A dish of the 
edible fruit of the *passion vine. 


Passion (pxfen), vw [a OF. passdonner 
(Godef.), f. passion PAsston 50.] 

L. trans. To affect or imbue with passion. 

o1468 Paston Lett. 11. 324 The seyd Fastolf, mevyd and 
passyoned gretely in his soule, seyd and swar by Cryst ys 
sides [etc.]. 1567 Fenron Trag. Disc. Ded., To see the 
follye of a foolishe lover passioninge himselfe uppon creditt. 
1590 SPENSER F. Q. 11. ix. 41 Great wonder had the knight 
to see the mayd So straungely passioned. 1818 Keats 
Endym.%.248 For whose soul-soothing quiet, turtles Passion 
their voices cooingly. 1 W. ALExanDeR St, August. 
Holiday 214 The land where Jordan passioneth His poetry 
of waterfalls night and day. : 

b. To move or impel by passion. Ods. vare—". 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 1. vii. 67 That he 
be inclyned and passyoned to take vengeaunce. __ 

ce. To express with passion or deep feeling. 

1884 W.C. Situ Xildrostan 1. iii.6 In the old home,,She 
sits alone, and passions her sharp pain. 

+2. To affect with suffering, to afflict.. Ods. ° 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 1. 2053/1 A dys- 
cyple of his that was sore passyoned & tourmented ofa 
greuous maladye. 1576 Baker Fewell of Health 125b, It 
especially helpeth the strangurie and those passioned with 
the stone. a 1626 Be. ANDREWES Serzz., Passion i. (1661) 221 
Whom..in body and soul..they have pierced and passioned 
.-on the Cross. 

3. intr. To show, express, or be affected by 
passion or deep feeling; formerly esf. to sorrow. 

1588 SHaks. L. L, L. 1.1. 264. 1591 — Two Gent, ww. iv. 
172 "Iwas Ariadne, passioning For Theseus periury, and 
vniust flight. 1598 CHarman B/, Beggar Alex. Plays 1873 
1, 33 How now Queene, what art thou doing, passioning 
over the picture of Cleanthes? 1610 Sttaks. 7emp. v. i 24 
Shall not my selfe, One of their kinde.. Passion as they? 
1819 Keats Lamia 1, 182 She stood. . By a clear pool, wherein 
she passioned To see herself escaped from so sore ills. 
1870 Gd. Words 418 Larks passioning hung o’er their 
brooding wives. 1887 W. SHaup Shelley 98 There can be 
few of us who .. so passion for this passion as did Shelley. 

Hence Pa‘ssioning vd/. sb. 

1844 Mrs. Brownine Vis. Poets cxxxv, Burns, with pungent 
passionings Set in his eyes. 1900 S. Pumtirs Paolo & 
Francesca 102 Your blood is crimson with my passioning. 

+ Pa‘ssionable, 2. Ods. rare. [a. F. passion- 
nable, {. passion.| Subject to passion; passionate. 

1571 Campion //ést. /red. u. ix. (1633) 106 Kildare was open 
and passionable, in his moode desperate. 1575 G. Harvey 
Letter-bk. (Camden) 92 An inflamid passionable minde. 


Passional (pz‘fenal), sd. (Also in L. form.) 
[ad. med.L. passeonale, neuter of passionalis (see 
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next) of or pertaining to passion, to the Passion, 
used as sb. =/iber passionalis (Du Cange).] 


1. A book containing accounts of the sufferings of | 


saints and martyrs, for reading on their festival days. 

1650 G. Lancpaine in Ussher’s Lett. (1686) 552 A good old 
Book, which was sometime the Passional of the Monastery 
of Ramesey. 1849 [see Passionary]. 1882 Ch. QO. Rev. 276 
Missals, Troparies, Passionals, Hymnaries, Collectaria, and 
Benedictionals. 1887 Chicago Advance 27 Oct. 674, 53d 
chap. [of Isaiah} known since the days of Polycarp..as the 
Golden Passional. 1901 A. C. WELCH Ansetm & his Wh. 
v. 89 The Archbishop. .ordered Osbern..to have a passionale 
composed to his memory. sae 

+b. fig. A story of suffering or woe. Oés. rare. 
a1s00 Colkelbie Sow Prohem. 19 Quhat is the warld with- 
out plesance or play Bot passionale? ; 

2. ‘A manuscript of the four Gospels, upon which 
the kings of England, from Henry I. to Edward VI., 
took the coronation oath’ (Shipley Gloss. £cc/. 
Terms 1872). 

Passional (pz‘fenil), a. [ad. late L. fas- 
stonal-is (Tertullian), f. passzov-er PASSION: see 
-AL. Cf. OF. passtonnel, -al, inspired by passion, 
causing suffering.} Of or pertaining to passion or 
the passions; inspired by or imbucd with passion ; 


characterized by passion. 

1700 J. Woprow in R. Wodrow Li (1828) 35 This is 
rational, the other passional. 1845 O. A. Brownson IWés. 
VI. 37 The Fourierists..place..the passional nature. at the 
summit ofthe psychical hierarchy. 1857 Mayne Reip [Var- 
Trail xiv, Three elements or classes of feeling: the moral, 
the intellectual, and what I mayterm the passional. 1867 F. 
Parkman Jesuits N. Amer. xiv. (1875) 175 A mystic of the 
intense and passional school. 

+ Pa‘ssionar. Ods. 
ad, med.L. passiondrium, -arius : see next. 
L, passionerius was from the Fr.)] = next. 

14.. Mominale in Wr..Wilcker 720/6 Hic passionerius, a 
passyonar. oy. : 

Passionary (px‘fanari). [ad. med.L. passion- 
Grt-umt, -us, f. passién-em PASSION : see -aRY. Cf. 
mod.F. passtonnaire.| = PASSIONAL sd. 1. 

01475 Pict. Voc.in Wr.-Wilcker 755/16 Hoc passionari(um), 
a passionari. 1513 BrapsHaw S?¢. Werburge 1. 694 As 
declareth the true Passyonary A boke wherin her holy lyfe 
wryten is. 1794 Warton Aist. Eng. Poetry xxvii. (1840) 
I]. 371 The passionaries of the female saints, Werburgh, 
Ethelred, and Sexburgh, which were kept for public edifica- 
tion in the choir of the church. 1853 Rock Ch. of Fathers 
IV. xii. 212 The Passional, or Passionary, had in it the 
lives of martyrs and saints, 


Passionate (pz‘fanct), a. (sb.) [ad. med.L. 
passtonatus, corresponding to F. passtonné (Pr. 
passtonado, It, passionato), pa. pple. of passtonner: 
see Passion v.] 

1. Easily moved to angry passion or wrath 3 prone 
to anger, hot-tempered, irascible. 

c14s0 tr. De /mttatione i. ili. 43 A passionat man turnip 
good into euel.,.A gode pesible man drawip all binges to 
good. 1830 Patscr. 320/1 Passyonate, inclyned sone to be 
in a passyon. 1613 CHapmaN Bussy D'Ambois Plays 1873 
I]. 142 Homer made Achilles passionate, Wrathfull, revenge- 
full, and insatiate In his affections. 1781 Cowper Friend- 
shtp 64 A temper passionate and fierce May suddenly your 
joys disperse At one immense explosion. 1841 MAcAULay 
Ess., L. Hunt (1887)614 Though passionate and often wrong- 
headed, he {Collier] was a singularly fair controversialist. 

+ b. Possessed by angry passion, enraged, angry. 
a1500 Colkelbie Sow 903 Susan angrit heirat, as oft woman 
is, Quhile passionat that all consaitis kennis, Tuk in disdane 
this gift. 1628 Hospes Thucyd, (1822) 39 Men..are more 
passionate for injustice than for violence. ¢1817 Hocc 
Tales & Sk. 1. 278 He was violently passionate when he 
conceived himself wronged. ; 
ec. Of language, etc.: Marked by angry passion, 
angry, wrathful. 

1s90 SHaks. Mids, NV, 1. ii 220, I am amazed at your 
passionate words. 1693 J. Epwarps Author. O. & N. Test. 
240 This passionate expletive. 1711 STEELE Sect. No. 107 
? 1 To vent peevish Expressions, or give passionate or incon- 
sistent Orders. 1879 Mccann Own Times V1. xx. 93 The 
debates were long, fierce, and often passionate. 

2. Of persons: Affected with passion or vehement 
emotion; dominated by intense or impassioned 
feeling ; enthusiastic, ardently desirous ; + zealously 
devoted, attached, or loyal (ods.). 

1526 Pilgr. Pexf. (W. de W. 1531) 51 To renne hedlynge 
without feare vpon all ieopardyes, as communly passionate 
persones doth. 1650 Jer. Taytor Holy Living ii. § 2 (1727) 
65 That by enkindling thy desire to heavenly banquets, 
thou may’st be indifferent and less passionate for the earthly. 
1651 Hosses Leviath. 1. xxiv. 127 Cicero, (a passionate 
defender of Liberty). 1671 tr. Frejus’ Voy. Mauritania 

15, I am..Your Majesties most Humble, most Ohedient, 
and Passionate Servant. 1805 SoutnHey Madoc in W, 
x. li, He..swept with passionate hand the ringing harp. 
1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. 111. 573 Her husband's 
house and garden were daily thronged with her passionate 
admirers, 1879 Froupe Czsar xiv. 215 The army was now 
passionate for an engagement. A 
b. Of language, etc.: Imbued with passion, 
marked or characterized by strong emotion; ex- 


pressive of strong emotion, impassioned. : 

1581 Sipney Afol, Poetrie (Arb.) 22 Their passionate 
describing of passions. 1655 Futter Ch. Hist. 1v. ill. § 42 
To these he made a passionate speech, to exhort them to 
unite. 1971 Fxntus Lett, iii 303 Forgive this passionate 
language. 1845 Stoppart in Eacycd. Metrop. (1847) 1.174/% 
The interjection rises from a scarcely articulate sqund toa 
passionate, and almost to an enunciative sentence. 


[a. OF. passton(2)er, -ier, 
(Med. 


| 


PASSIONATELY. 


ec. Of an emotion: Vehement. 

1567 Drant Horace To Rdr., The one thicke powdered 
wyth manly passionat pangs, the other watered wyth 
wominishe teares. 1589 GREENE MWenaphon Ded. (Arb.) 3 
By such passionate sorowes, 1660 F, Brooxe tr. Le Blanc’s 
Trav, 243 Vhey bear a passionate affection to their Princes. 
1813 Mar. Epcewortu Patron. vi, His declaration of 
passionate attachment to Caroline. 1818 Soutney Ode 
Death Q. Charlotte iii, With a passionate sorrow we 
bewail’d Youth on the untimely bier. 

3. Subject to passion; swayed by the passions or 
einotions ; easily moved to strong feeling ; impres- 
stble, susceptible ; of changeful mood. 

1589 PurrenHam Eng. Poesie 1. xii. (Arb.) 44 To make him 
[God) ambitious of honour,..angrie, vindicatiue,. indigent 
of mans worships: finally so passionate as in effect he shold 
be altogether Anthropopathis. a1619 FLetcuer Wit with. 
out Money u. iv, Thou art passionate; Hast thou been 
brought up with girls? c162z Forp, etc. Witch Edmonton 
u.ii, You..have the power To make me passionate as an 
April day; Now smile, then weep; now pale, then criinson 
red. 1685 SoutH Seri. (1697) 1. 466 God will not..admit 
of the Passionate man’s Apology, That he has so long given 
his Unruly Passions their Head, that he cannot now Govern 
or Controul them, 1877 Mrs. Ovirnant A/akers Flor. iii. 
78 Those hot and sudden friendships which men of passionate 
temper rush into. 

+4. spec. Affected with the passion of love, 
dominated or swayed by the ‘tender passion’. Ods. 

1589 Greene Jenaphon (Arb.) 32 Seeing by theshepheards 
passionate lookes, that the swain was halfe in loue. 1632 
Suirtey Changes 1.ii, My wife is passionate and affects this 
Knight. 1704 SteeLe Lying Lover 1. (1747) 18 Judge.. what 
the condition of a passionate Man must be, that can ap- 
proach the hand only of her he dies for. 

+5. Moved with sorrow; grieved, sad, sorrowful. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 118 These things.. 
permit you not, for such losse of riches, possessions, children 
or friends to become passionate. 1595 SHAKS. Fok ui. 
544 She is sad and passionate at your highness Tent. 1613 
Cuapman Bussy D'Ambois Plays 1873 1]. 157 Be not so 
passionate; rise, cease your tears. 1665 Sir T. Hersert 
Trav. (1677) 71 Ecbar (who loved him dearly) becomes so 
passionate, that for..some time [he] refused to be comforted. 

b. Inclined to pity, compassionate. Now dial. 

1594 SHAKS. Rich. //7/, 1. iv. 121, I hope this ionate 
humor of mine, will change, It was wont to hold me but 
while one tels twenty. 1658 GuRNALL Chr. in Arm. verse 16. 
iii. (1679) 1g0/2 Them that have had the longest and passion- 
atest treaty of mercy. 1903 Eng. Dial. Dict., (Dorsetshire) 
Master's very good 10 his workpeople, he’s so pash’nate. 

+c. That moves to compassion, pitiful. Ods. 

@1§86 Sipxey Arcadia i. (1590) 294b, Melting with com. 
passion at so passionate a sight. 1595 Spenser Col. Clout 
427 In tragick plaints and passionate mischance. 

B. sé. (elliptical use.) One who is influenced 
by passion, t esp. one who is in love (ods.). 

1651 tr. De-las-Coveras’ Don Fenise 78 It came into my 
fancie to give a serenade to my wife, counterfeiting the 
amorous passionate. 1751 RICHARDSON Cor7. (1804) III. 182 
When the passionates (forgive the word) break fences, leap 
from windows, climb walls, swim rivers. 1819 J. Hopcson 
in J, Raine Wem, (1857) [. 234, 1 could..have joined the 
passionates in clapping. 


+ Pa‘ssionate, v. Ods. [f. F. passtonner = 
It. passionare, f. passion PASSION sb.: see -ATE3 6,] 

1. trans. To excite or imbue with passion, or with 
a particular passion, as love, fear, wrath, etc. 

1566 Painter Pad. Pleas. 1. 107b, This traitour..passion- 
ated not with Loue, but rather with rege and fury. 1612 
Cart. Ssutu Proc. Virginia 88 It shall not so much passionate 
me, but I will doe my best for my worst maligner, 1652 
Bentowes Theoph., Pestill for Author, Beaumont and 
Fletcher coyn’d a golden Way T’expresse, suspend, and 
passionate a play. 1658 tr. Bergerac’s Satyr. Char. xi. 38 
Thaile passionate an elegie by interrupted sobhs. 

2. To express or perform with passion. 

1567 Painter Pad. Pleas. V1. 330 Nowe leaue we this 
amorous Hermite, to passionate & plaine his misfortune. 
1588 SHaks. Titus A. ut. ii. 6 Vhy Neece and I..want our 
hands And cannot passionate our tenfold griefe, With foulded 
Armes. 1615 G.Sanpys 7rav. 246 Play-houses, where the 
parts of women are acted by women, and too naturally 
passionated. 

3. To desire passionately. 

1652 Lovepay tr. Calprenede’s Cassandra 1.2 The Knight 
.. whom powerfull Reasons obliged to passionate the others 
Ruin. 

4. To compasstonate. 

1638 Baker tr. Badzac's Lett, (1654) Il. 48, I finde more 
contentment in your passionating me. 

Hence Pavssionating vé/.sb. (in quot. exciting 


of angry passions). 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres n. i. 28 If there be any band- 
ing, secting or passionating among them, he is to appease 
and compound the same. 

Passionately (peefenctli), adv, ff. Pas- 
SIONATE a.+ -LY4%.] In a passionate manner. 

1. With passion or intensity of feeling; enthusi- 
astically, ardently; zealously, with zealous attach- 


ment (ods.). 

1sgo GREENE WVever too late (1600) 18 As I begun passion- 
ately, [ breake off abruptly. 1624 Dx. Buckum. in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. IIIf. 180 Being pasionatelie in love, 1667 
Fraver Saint /ndeed (1754) 111 David was so passionately 
moved for Absalom. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 168 ® 5 Many 
a..Hand, which the fond Mother has passionately kissed. 
180x Foster in Live & Corr. (1846) 1.135 Passionately fond 
of conversation. 1856 Froupe //ist. Eng. (1858) 1. il. 139. 

+ 2, With sorrowful emotion, sadly. Ods. 

1599 MassinceEr, etc. Ofd Law m. i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 426/2 
Gnoth. Oh, wife, wife! Age. What ail you, man, you speak 
so passionately? Gxoth. Lis for thy sake, sweet wife. 


PASSIONATENESS. 


3. With angry feeling, wrathfully ; with heat. 

1665 Sir T. Hersert Trav. (1677) 334 They saved some.. 
hut tbose our Boats took up resented our dealing so passion- 
ately as they seem'd more willing to be drown’d. 1692 
Locke Educ. § 67 They lay the Blame on the poor little 
Ones, soinetimes passionately enough. @rgor Besant Five 
Years’ Tryst (1902) 4x ‘Man! I must be paid for the risks 
Irunl’ He spoke passionately. He raised bis voice. 

Passionateness (pa'fonctnés). [f. as prec. 
+ -NESS.] The quality or condition of being 
passionate; susceptibility to passion ; intensity or 
yvehemence of emotion; susceptibility to anger; 
wrathfulness, irascibility. 

1648 BoyLe Seraph. Love 1. Wks. 1772 J. 249 To love even 
witb some passionateness the person you would marry, is not 
only allowable but expedient. /é:d. iv. 255 Seraphic Love 
(whose -passionateness is its best complexion). 1868 E. 
Epwaaps Xalegh I. Introd. 33 A passionateness of self-asser- 
tion. 1884 J. Parker «fost, Life UI. 51 This man concerns 
himself burningly, and with passionateness and fanaticism, 
respecting things that are not of the earth and of time. 

+ Pa'ssionative, cz. Oés.rare. [f. PASSIONATE 
v. OF 2, +-IVE: see-ATIVE.} Ifaving the character 
of passionating: a. Subject to passionate desire ; 
b. Of impassioning nature or tendency. 

1593 Nasne Christ's 1. Gijb, God forbid I shold he so 
Luciferous passionative-ambitious. @ 1678 WoonxHEaD /oly 
Living (1688) 185 The more enjoying and passionative part 
performed chiefly hy the will. 

Passion-dock. /oca/. [app. f. Passion 56. + 
Dock 56.1: butcf. PaTiENcE 4.] The plant Bistort 


(Polygonum Bistorta): see Passions. 

1828 Craven Gloss. s.v. Patience Dock, The leaves of the 
passion dock were a principal ingredient in herb puddings, 
which were formerly made. .in this district, about the season 
of tbe passion. 1870 Hazutr Brand's Pop. Antiq 1. 89 
(Good Friday), In the North of England, they [used to] 
make a herb-pudding, composed, among other ingredients, 
of tbe passion-dock, on this day. 


Passioned (pze-fand), Af/. 2. [f. Passion v. or 
sb.+-ED. Cf. F. passtonné, med.L. passidnatius.) 

1. Affected with or possessed by passion; marked 
by or indicating passion; = PASSIONATE a. 2, 

1587 Sir F. Drake's W. [nd. Voy. in Hakluyt's Voy. (1811) 
IV, 17 Wherewith the Generall being greatly passioned, 

commaunded the Prouest Martiall 1o cause a couple of 
Friers then prisoners .. presently to be hanged. 1589 Reg. 
Privy Council Scot. Ser. 1. 1V. 424 We have nocht shawne 
oure selff..rashe passioned. 1818 Keats Endyt. ut. 20% 
Nor sigh of his, nor plaint, nor passion'd moan. 1824 J. 
Gicumst Etym. Interpreter 76 All words that have any 
import .. are obviously distinguishable into passioned and 
unimpassioned..: the one indicate thoughts, the other senti- 
ments, 1866 Ruskin £44. Dust 211 The purest and niost 
mightily passioned human souls. : 

+2. Affected with suffering or sorrow; gricved, 
sad; = PASSIONATE a. 5. Oés. 

159: Percivatt Sf. Dict., i passionado, sicke, greeued, 
passioned. 1633 T. Apams £.rp.2 Pet. i.17 Between the 
pet powers of his soul, and whatsoever might refresh 

im, there was a traverse drawn. 

Hence Pa‘ssionedly adv., passionately. 

31611 Cotcr., Passtonnément, passionately, passionedly. 

Pa‘ssion-flower. [f. Passion sb. 1 + FLOWER; 
in 16th ce. L. flos passtonis, Sp. flor de la pasion, 
F, fleur de lu passion: see quot. 1883.}] The 
name of plants of the genus /assiflora, consisting 
mostly of climbing shrubs, many of which have au 
edible fruit; so called because the parts of the 
flowcr, etc,, were fancifully thought to resemble 
the instruments of Christ’s Passion, or suggest its 
attendant ci-cumstances, 

[1582 Monarves Simfplic. VMedicament. ex Novo Orbe 16- 
17. 1613 Purcnas Pilyrimage vu. ti. 616 The flower of the 
Ghnadilic they say..hath the marks of the Passion, Nailes, 
Pillar, Whippes, Thornes, Wounds.} 1633 ge Gerarde's 
Herbal (1636) 159: Maracoe or Passion Floure. The Spanish 
Friers for some imaginarie resemblances .. first called it 
Flos Passtonis. 1792 Mar. Rivpert Voy. Madeira 100 
Three species of passion flowers are found in tbis island, 
1833 Witter Toussaint L Ouverture 17 The passion. 
flower, with symbol holy, Twining its tendrils long and lowly. 
1885 Encycl. Brit, XVI. 343/1 The name passionflower— 
Jlos passtonis—arose from the supposed resemblance of the 
corona to the crown of thorns, and of the other parts of the 
flower to the nails, or wounds, while the five sepals and five 
petals were taken to symbolize the ten apostles,—Peter..and 
Judas... being left out of the reckoning. 

Passionful (p‘fanfiil), a. rare. 
sb, + -FUL.] 

+1. Full of suffering, sorrowful. Oés. rare—"'. 

1605 A. Wotton dusw. Pop. Articles 55 In this passionful 
aeony and agonizing griefe. 

. Full of passion, passionate. 

1881 Fairsairn Stud. Life Christ v. 86 A queen .. strong, 
passionful, pitiless. 1885 Blackw. Mag. July 138 Shaking 
the senate with peals of passionful thunder. 

8. Full of anger, wrathful. 

igor ‘Zack’ Tales Dunstable Weir 187 ‘You mustu't go 
like that *, she burst out, passion ful. 

Passionist (px fanist), sb. (2.) [= F. pas- 
Stonniste, Sp. pastonista, f. PASSION sb. : see -1s'.] 

1. R. C. Ch. A member of ‘ The Congregation 
of the Discalced Clerks of the most Holy Cross 
and Passion of our Lord Jesus Christ’, founded 
in Italy by Paolo della Croce in 1720. 

Tn addition to the usual vows, they take an obligation that 


they will do their utmost to keep alive in the hearts of the 
faithful the memory of Christ’s passion. 


[f. Passion 


t 
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1847 Nat. Encyc?. \. 363/1 The monastery of the Passionists. 
iol ine ahs (1865) VI. liL 296 Tbe oblong 
platform .. now occupied by the garden of tbe Passionists. 
1885 Catholic Dict. (ed. 3) s.v., Vbe life of a Passionist is 
very austere. 7 

b. altrrb. or as aay. 

1885 Daily Vews 13 Feb. 3/1 The English and Irish 
Passionist clergymen of the Avenue Friedland copfraternity. 
1885 Cath. Dict. (ed. 3) s.v., There are now five Passionist 
houses in England..two in Ireland. -and one in Scotland. 

2. Eccl. Hist. = PATRIPASSIAN. 

1874 in J. H. Beunt Dict, Sects. 

Passionless (pz‘fanlés), a. [See -LEss.] 

1. Void of passion ; unimpassioned. 

1612 SHELTON Oude. 1. vi. 346 An Honest, Noble, Warie, 
Retired, and Passionlesse woman, 1659 O. WaLkER Oratory 
98 Tbe stricter examination of a now passion-less judgment. 
1844 Mrs. Browninc Grief, Hopeless grief is passionless. 
1855 Macautay /f/ist. Eng. xxi. 1V. 574 An excellent digest 
of evidence, clear, passionless, and austerely just. 

2. Without suffering, painless. rare. 

1858 Neace Hymn,‘ Brief life is here our portion’ iii, 
The crown Of full and everlasting And passiopless renown. 

Hence Pa'ssionlessly a/v.; Pa’ssionlessness. 

1847 Lewes //ist. Philos. (1867) I. 185 The intense dis- 
interestedness and passionlessness of his system, 1868 
LicutFoot Comm. Philipp. (1885) 273 Passionlessness (ara- 
6a.) was the sovereign principle of [Zeno}. 1876 G. MEREDITH 
Beauch, Career W1. xviii. 294 How passionlessly pure the 
little maidenly sentiment was. 1899 A. B. Bruce Jforal Ord. 
World iv. 130 The apatbetic sage, passionlessly yet passion- 
ately following reason, is the deau ia‘ad of Stoicism. 

Passiono'meter. wonce-wd. [f. Passion sé. 
+ -OMETER.} An (imaginary) barometer for registcr- 
ing the rise and fall of passion. 

ike H. Watrore Let. to G. Montagu 24 Oct., While 
1 have so much quicksilver left, I fear my passionometer 
will be susceptible of sudden changes, 

+ Passions. Ots. Also 6 pationes, 6-7 
pas(s)hions. fapp. in orgin a corruption of 
PATIENCE, name of a dock, Rumex Patientia, early 
cultivated for its leaves eatcn as spinach; subseq. 
associated by popular etymology with /asszon- 
tide, and transferred locally to the Bistort, also in 
some parts used as a pot-herb, which, says Lyte 
p- 22, ‘hath long leaues, like Patiencc, but smaller, 
and not so smooth or playne’.} 

A name given in the north and north-west of Eng- 
land to the Bistort, Polygonzem Bistorta. (Sce also 
PASSION-DOCK, PATIENCE 4, PATIENCE-DOCK.) 

1568 Turner /feréa/ 11, 12 Bistorta is called in some places 
--distrologia, and in some places Pationes, but tbere is no 
general name for it. 1597 Gerarve //erdéaé n.Ixxxi, $2. 323 

3istorta is called..in Cheshire Passhions,..and tbere vsed 
for an excellent potherbe. 1611 Coter., Lritanique, Brittan- 
nica ,. Snakeweed, Pashions, Oisterloite. 1706 Pauwiirs, 
Bistort or Snake-weed, an Herb..otherwise call'd Adders- 
wort, English Serpentary, Oisterich and Pastions. 

(Note. Mod. Ital. bas ‘ Lafazio, sorrel, an herb so called’ 
(Baretti); Florio (1611) has ‘ Lafato, the wild Docke or 
Patience’. These names represent L. lafathusn, -ium, Gr. 
Aarafov, sorrel, a kind of rumex. Some have conjectured 
that the naine ’ passions’ or ‘passion-dock’? arose from a 
corruption of It. /apazio to da fassio the Passion (of Christ); 
but this takes no note of the chronological sequence of the 
names Jatientia, patience, pationes, passions, passion dock.| 


Passion Sunday. [tr. med.L. Dominica in 
Lassione.) The fifth Sunday in Lent; reckoned 
as the beginning of Passion-tide. 

argoo Iyclif’s Bible IV. 686 (Table of Lessons, etc.) 
Passioun Sonday.. Palme Sonday..Estir day. 1517 Tork- 
incton Pilger. (1884) 2 Passion Sonday, the xxix Day of 
Marche. [Easter Sunday was 12 April.J 1559-60 Croscontbe 
Church-w. Acc, (Som, Rec. Soc.) 48 Paid for bred and wyne 
from passyng Sonday. 1623-4 Laup Diary 14 Mar., Passion 
Sunday I preached at Westininster. [Easter Sunday was 
28 Mar.] 1657 Sparrow Bk. Com, Prayer 154, 5. Sunday 
{in Lent]. This is called Passion Sunday. 1777 Branp 
Pop. Antig. 327 Durand tells us, that on Passion Sunday 
the Church hegan ber public Grief, remembering the 
Mystery of the Cross, the Vinegar, the Gall, the Reed, the 
Spear, &c. 1903 Ch. Times 9 Apr. 476/4 The fifth Sunday 
in Lent is Passion Sunday, and marks the commencement 
of Passiontide. Holy Week, also called Passion Week, com- 
mences with Palm Sunday. . 

Pa‘ssion-tide. The season immediately be- 
fore Easter, in which Christ’s Passion is com- 
memorated: see prec. 

186 Mrs. Brock (fi#é:) Daily Readings for Passion-Tide. 
1876 (é6¢2e) Sermons for the Church Year. Vol. I. From Ad- 
ventto Passion-tide... By..J.M.Neale. 1891 Daily News 
18 Mar. 5/5 ‘ Passion Week’ is the second week before 
Easter ..and commences on the fifth Sunday in Lent. 
The fortnight which includes Passion Week and Holy 
Week is commonly termed ’ Passiontide ’. 


Passion Week. [f. Passion 56.1 + WEEK; 
cf. med.L. hebdomada passionis, hebd. penalis (Du 
Cange).} The week immediately before Easter, 
in which the Passion of Christ is commemorated, 


also (more recently) called Holy Week. 

¢1400 Beryn 3804 Oppon a tuysday In the passion-woke, 
when men leven play, And vse more devosioune, fastyng 
& preyer, Then in othir tyme or seson of pe 3eer. 148 
Ace. Ld. High Treas. Se. 1. 151 Item, in Passion Wol 
again Payce, for vj elne of smal braid clayth to be fut 
scheytis, 1530 PALscr. 252 Passyon weke, seputaine Jencuse. 
1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comin. 334 b, On Maundy tbursday 
in the passion weke. 166z Pevys Diary 24 Mar., I went tosee 
if any play was acted, and J found none upon the post, it 
being Passion week. [Easter Sunday was 30 March.} 1706 
Pups, Passion- Week, the Week next before the Festival 
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of Easter. 1727-1812 [see Hoty Week]. 1797 Excycl. Brit. 
(ed. 3) X. 687/1 Maundy Thursday is the Thursday in 
Passion week. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. Ul. 157 
On Palm-Sunday no palms were strewed; and in Passion- 
Week the ceremony of laying down tbe cross and raising it 
again, was omitted. 1854 Mirman Lat. Chr. iv. ili. (1864) 
Il. 246 Palm Sunday, tbe cammencement of Passion week. 

b. The fifth week in Lent, beginning with 
Passion SUNDAY. 

1449 Pecocx Refr. 200 What isred..inthe ympne Vezilla 
Regis prodeunt ane in the Passion Weke ip Lent. 

1852 Hook Ch. Dict. s.v., Some persons call the week, 
of which Passion Sunday is the first day, Passion Week 3 
and tbe real Passion Week they call Holy Week. This 
is, however, a piece of pedantry, founded op a mistake. 
1891 [see Passion-TIDE]. 

Passionwort. Sot. [f. Passion (-FLOWER) + 
Wort.}] A plant of the N.O. Pessifloracex. 

1846 Linptey Veg. Kingd. 332 Passifloracex.—Passion- 
worts. /éid. 333 Smeathmannia forms a conpecting link 
between Passionworts and Samyds. ' 

Passiu'ncele. xonce-wd. [f. Passion, with dim. 
ending -zzcle, after Uartley’s vébratiuncl.] A 
petty or contemptible passion. 

1834 De Quincey Aufobiog. Sk. Wks. 1889 1. 174 Now, of 
mep and women generally, parodying that terminology, we 
ought to say—not that tbey are. .at all capable of passions, 
but of passiuncles. 1840 — Soc. of Lakes ibid. H1. 385 
Many..of whom I have already said, horrowing the model 
of tbe word from Hartley, that they have not so much 
passions as passiuncles. 

Passival (psai-val),a@. Gram. rare. [f. L. pas- 
siv-us PaSsiVE+-aL; cf. adjectival, subjunctival.] 
Pertaining to or used with the passive voice. 

1880 Earte Philol. Eng. Tongue (ed. 3) § 523 Our ears are 
still familiar in Bible English with this passival of 


Passive (pzsiv), az. and sé. [ad. L. passiv-us 
capable of suffering or feeling, f. pati, pass- to 
suffcr: see -IvE. Cf. F. passif (Oresme 14th c.).] 

A. adj. +1. Suffering; exposed to suffering, 
liable to suffer. Ods. 


(Quot. ¢1400 is of doubtful sense.) 

[cxqoo Afol. Loll. 14 God may not autorise pat actyfe 
cursyng.. But passyue cursyng, pat is peyn be it self wip 
Synne folowand, is lust.) ¢1485 Digéy ALyst. v. 962 For 
man diete the maker of all, By his manhed passyve. 1611 
Coter., Putible, patible, passiue, sufferable. 1655 H. 
VAUGHAN Silex Scint., Resurr, & Hninort. ii, His passive 
Cottage ; which (though laid aside)..Sball one day rise. 

2. Suffering action from without; that is the 
object, as distinguished from the subject, of action ; 
acted upon, affected, or swayed by external force; 
produced or brought about by external agency. 

1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) 1. Ix. (859) 57 Thou were in 
me actyf as fire is in the wood, and I in to the passyf as 
woode 1s in the fyre. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 750 
Their Canoas are of the barke of birch,.. fit for actiue or 

assiue carriage. 1662 Soutit Ser m1. (1697) I. 66 The Active 
informations of the Intellect, filling the Passive reception 
of the WilL 1709 StEELE Tatler No. 10 P 2, 1773 
Monnoppo Language (1774) J. 1. iv, 46 The mind is to be 
considered as merely passive, receiving like wax the im: 
pressions of external objects. 1842 J. Witson Chr. North 
(1857) I. 245 Such passive inipressions are deeper than we 
can explain. 1867 Swinsurxe “ss. & Stud. (1875) 173 Re- 
ceptive and passive of her [Nature's] influences and forces. 

b. Of movements or physical states of an animal 
or plant: Produced by external agency. 

1845 Toop & Bowman Phys. Anat. I. 171 Passive con- 
traction is that which every muscle is continually prone to 
undergo. 1857 Maynr £-rfos. Lev., Passive Motion, term 
for motion exerted not by tbe patient himself but gently by 
another person, 1893 A.S. Eccies Sciatica 71 The patient 
is directed to resist the passive movements practised by the 
attendant. 

3. Gram. An epithet of Voice in verbs used 
transitively: opposed to Active 3. Applied to 
that form of, or mode of using, the verb, in which 
the action denoted by it is treatcd as an attribute 
of the thing towards which the action is directed ; 
or, in which tbe logical object of the action is 
made the grammatical subject of the assertion. 

1388 Wyccir Prod. 57 A participle of a present tens, either 
preterit, of actif vois, eithir passif, mai be resoluid into a 
verbe of the same tens, and a coniunccioun copulatif, 1530 
Parser, 124 Verbes passyves be suche as. .betoken suffring. 
1563-7 Bucnanan Reform. St, Andros Wks. (1892) 8 The 
verbes actives, passives, and anomales. ¢1620 A. Hump 
Brit. Tongue (1865) 32 The passive verh adheres to the 
person of the patient. 1678 Puitutrs (ed. 4), Passive Voice 
of a Verb .,is that which betokeneth suffering or a being 
acted upon, as Deccor, 1 am taught. 1845 StopparT in 
Encycl. Metrop. (1847) 1. 33/r It often becomes necessary to 
state the object of a verb active, or the agent of a verb 
passive. Hence arises the necessity for two other cases, 
whicb have been called the accusative and the ablative. 
1904 C. T. Oxtons Adv. Eng. Syntax § 27 In the Passive 
Construction of Verbs taking one Object, what was the 
Object in the Active becomes the Subject. 

4. Sc. Law. Of a title to an estate: Under 
a liability. Ofan heir or executor: Liable for the 
debts of an estate. Also in general sense: Of the 


nature of a liability. 

1576-7 Reg. Privy Council Scot. Ser. 1. WH. 664 In the 
saidis Margaret Dundas as relict executrice .. and hir said 
spous for his interes passive. 1693 Stair /zs¢. (ed. 2) 111. vi. 
§ 3 The Reason of introducing this passive Title, is in favour 
of Creditors, that they be not un-satisfied, or shifted by the 
Heirs of the defunct Creditors. 1727-41 Cuampers Cyc. 
s.v. Debt, Active Debts are those whereof a person is creditor: 
Passive Debts, those whereof he is debtor. 1773 Erskine 
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Inst. wt. viii. § 87 That apparent heirs might not, upon 
gratuitous dispositions from their ancestors, enjoy their 
estates without being liable for their debts, the passive title 
of Arxceptio was introduced, by which an heir, if lie accepts 
ofa grant from his ancestor, of any part, however small, of 
that estate to which he would have succeeded as heir, is 
subjected to the payment of all such debts due by the 
ancestor as were contracted previously to the grant. 186x 
W. Bewt Dict. Law Scot. 615 A passive title, by which the 
heir, without acquiring an active title, as by service or con- 
firmation, tacitly and by implication subjects himself to the 
responsibilities belonging to the character of heir. 1875 
Poste Gaius i, (ed. 2) 350 A curator was appointed,.. and 
instead of selling the active and passive universality of the 
insolvent's estate,.. merely sold the active residue. 

5. Snffering or recetving something without 
resistance or opposition; readily yielding or sub- 
mitttng to external force or influence, or the will 


of another; submissive. 

Passive obedience, prayer, resistance, righteousness: see 
the substantives. 

1626 Jackson Creed vin, xii. § 7 All passive obedience doth 
properly consist in patient suffering such things as are en- 
joyned by lawfull authority. a 1634 Cuarman Revenge for 
Honour Plays 1873 111. 311 Your Soft passive nature do's 
like jet_on fire When pyls cast on't, extinguish. 1691 New 
Dise. Old Intreague \\i. 42 While passive Zealots their 
Harangues applaud; Their Dictates swallow. 1732 Fircp- 
inc Mock Doctor i, You know my temper is not over and 
above passive, and that my arm Is extremely active. 1858 
Caatyir Kredk, Gt, vi. iii. (1872) 11. 163 Passive she, all the 
while, mere clay in the hands of the potter. 1873 H. Rocrrs 
Orig. Biblei.(1875) 28 The passive virtues—those of patience, 
humility, meekness, forgiveness of injuries. 

6. Not active, working, or operating ; not exerting 
force or influence npon anything else; qttiescent, 
inacttve, tnert. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch. v. in Ashm, (1652) 54 Heate, and 
Cold, be qualities Active; Moisture, and Drines, be qualityes 
Passive. 31604 Bacon Afol. Wks. 1879 1. 436, 1 am merely 
passive, and not active in tbis action. 1704 J. Hanris Lex. 
Lechn. 1, Passive Principles, so the Chymists call Water 
and Earth, because either their Parts are at rest, or else at 
least not so rapidly moved as those of Spirit, Oil, and Salt, 
and so do serve to stop and hinder the quick Motion of the 
Active Principles. 21710 Lavy M. W. Montacu Left, to 
Mrs. Hewet (1887) 1. 30, 1 am passive in their disputes, and 
endeavour to study my Italian in peace. 1902 ]#’esto. Gaz. 
10 June 4/3 Passive loyalty being, under the circumstances, 
to my mind, as great a virtue ina Dutchman as active loyalty 
man Englishman, 

7. In various technical uses rclated to sense 6. 

a. Path. Of an inflammation, congestion, or 
the like: Characterized by sluggish or diminished 
flow of blood, 

3813 J. THomson Lect. Juflam. 129 The change from active 
to passive, or from acute to chronic inflammation, is fre- 
quently seeninthe progress of ophthalmia, 1842 DuNGLIson 
Med, Lex., Passive, an epithet for diseases, which seem 
owing to a greater or less diminution of strength, or which 
are without apparent reaction. 1871 W. A. Hammonp Js. 
Nero. Syst. 41 Passive Cerebral Congestion. 1886 Syd. Soc. 
Lex, Mazmorrhage), passive, hemorrhage occurring with- 
out any increase in the activity of the circulation..; also, 
hzmorrhage occurring with impeded circulation, 

b. Chem, Not possessing active chemical pro- 
perties ; not readily entering into chemical com- 
bination; inert, inactive. 

x849 Noap Electricity (ed. 3) 183 A voltaic battery, con- 
sisting of zinc and passive iron, or of active and passive iron. 
1864-72 Watts Dict. Chet. 11. 430 This effect is evidently 
due to the formation of a thin coating of oxide. The iron 
thus treated is no longer attacked by strong nitric acid, but 
may be preserved in it for any length of time without 
change; it is said to be fassive...lron may..be rendered 
passive... by holding it for a few seconds in the flame of 
a spirit-lamp, whereby it becomes superficially oxidised. 

ec. Law and Comm, Of a debt, bond, or share: 
On which no interest is patd, Of a trust: On 
which the trostees have no duty to perform; 
nominal, /ass¢ve commerce: commerce in which 
the productions of one country are transported by 
the people of another; opposed to active commerce, 
in which a country transports as well as produces 
its own goods. Passive use: a usc tn which one 
person had possession of the estate while another 
enjoyed the profits arising from it; a permissive use, 

1837 W. Haves Conveyancing (ed. 3) 83 The right of the 
wife of a sole owner of the legal inheritance to be endowed 
of one-third of the land at his death, also gave occasion..to 
passive trusts, 1848 Wuartoxn Law Lex. s.v., In order to 
guard against the forfeiture of a legal estate for life, passive 
trusts, by settlement, were resorted to..and passive trusts 
were and are created in order to prevent dower. 1882 
Bituute Counting-ho. Dict., Passive Bonds or Shares, 
Bonds or Shares issued by a Government or by a com- 
tnerc‘al company, on which no interest is paid, but entitling 
the holder to some future benefit or claim. 1883 Lety 
Wharton's Law Lex, (ed. 7), Passive debt, a debt upon 
which, by or without agreement..no interest is payable. 

B. 56, [ithiptécal uses of the adj.] 

1. That which is the object of tlte action of 
something else; a passive thing, quality, or pro- 
perty. Now usually tn p/, 

1387-8 T. Us Vest. Love 1. it. (Skeat) |, 12 Euery active 
woorcheth on his passiue. 1684 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. 
x1V. vi. (1886) 308 The artificiall applieing of the actives and 
passives of gold and silver. 1646 Sir ‘I’. Beownn Mscud. Lp. 
44 A due conjunction of actives and passives. @ 1677 HALE 
Print. Orig. Man ww. v. 338 Man. by applying Actives to 
Passives. may do things «f not unlike a nature; as the 
acceleration of the growth of Seeds by Mineral Preparations. 
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2. Gram. The passive voicc; a passive verb. 

1530 Pasar. Introd. 34 Changyng the gendre and nombre 
of the participle. .lyke as thoughe they were passyves. 1533 
Upaut. Floures 104 b, /uduo is one of the verhes that gouerne 
a double accusatile after them, and of al suche verbes their 
passives require the later accusatiue of both. 1669 Mitton 
Alccedence Wks. (1851) 450 The Passive signifieth what is 
done to one by another. 1755 Jounson Dict. Gram. (1765) 
M ij, Ihe passive is foried by the addition of the participle 

reterite, to the different tenses of the verb fo be, 1894 

. F, Emerson //ist. Eng. Lang. $35 The place of this old 
inflected passive has been supplied in the Teutonic lan- 
guages by a compound passive using auxiliaries. 

3. A passive, unreststing, or submisstve person or 
creature, Now zazsual, 

1626 Jackson Creed vii. i. § 3 His patience in all His 
sufferings did farre exceed the patience of dumh creatures, 
of lambs themselves, of wormes, or meaner sensible passives. 
1749 Ricitarpson Cor, (1804) 11. 215 Poor Passives ! not 
allowed to have wills of their own] 1755 /6z¢. III. 223 
Down goes the passive; finds them, cither tired with thcir 
walk, or discontented with the want of variety in the neigh- 


bouring fields or lanes. | 
+ Pa'ssiveless, a. Olds. rare-'.  [lirreg. f. 
Not passive, impasstve. 


PASSIVE @, + -LESS.] 

1602 J. Davies ALiruim 112 Modun: G iijb, Wert [=were it] 
in him, as in vs, a passiue moode, He were not God, for God 
is Passtuclesse. ve 

Passively (pz'sivli), adv. [f. Passive a. + 
-L¥%.] In a passtve way or manner; a. In 
various senses corresponding to those of Passive a. 

1590 SwinpurNE Testaments 203 He .. is intestable, both 
actiuely and passiuely,. he can neither make a testament, 
nor receiue anie benefite by a testament. 1643 Prynxr 
Sov. Power Parl, iu. 5 Yhe whole State and Kingdoime.. 
may tawfully.. not only passively, but actively resist their 
Prince, in such his violent, exorbitant, tyrannicall proceed. 
ings. 1775 JoHNSON 72x, 20 73. 68 Incendiaries, that.. 
toss brands among a rabble passively combustible, 1837 
Wuewett Hist, Induct Sc. (1857) Lt. 40 Soft iron is only 
passively magnetic. 1864 Bowen Logic 1 It {the mind] 
is passively receptive of any impressions that may be made 
upon it. 1875 Bennerr & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Sot. 713 The 
tissues which are passively distended may be said to be in 
a state of negative tension. 

b. Gram. In the sense or with the construction 
of the passive votcc; in a manner asserting the 
undergoing of some action. 

1530 Paiscr. 302 All.. whose signifycacion may serve 
bothe actyvely and passively, as sadé/e, apte or mete or able 
to chaunge, or apte or mete or able to be chaunged. 157% 
Gotpinc Calvin on Ps. xxxvii. 3 (Ragna) should be taken 
passively, (to be fed), 1685 Case Doubt. Conscience 63 Some- 
times it is taken Passively, and then the Signification of it 
ts this, to be Divided. 

Passiveness(px‘sivnés). [f asprec. + -NESS.] 
The quality or condition of being passive, passivity; 
in Grammar, the being in the passtve voice. 

@ 1652 J. Smitu Sel, Disc. iv. 75 Mere body, which will be 
recoiling back perpetually into its own inert and sluggish 
passiveness. 1678 R. Barcray Afpol Quakers v. § 17. 149 
In him that is saved, the working 1s of the Grace and not of 
the Man; and it's a Passiveness, rather than an Act. 1798 
Wornsw, £-xfost. & Reply 24, 1 deem that there are Powers 
Which of themselves our minds impress; That we can feed 
this mind of ours Ina wise passiveness. 1832 Ht. Martineau 
Ireland v.78 Dora's passiveness arose from a sense of the 
uselessness of opposition. 1845 Stoppart in Encyed. Actrop. 
(1847) I. 41/1 It signifies activity with actives, and passive- 
ness with passives..but indeed it always savours, in some 
degree, of passiveness. 

Passivity (pest-viti). [f L. passiv-2s Passive 
+ -1TY: cf. F. passivité, passtveté (17th c.).} 

+1. Capability of suffering; passibtlity. Ods. 

1664 H. More Synopsis Proph. 517 The passivity of that 
divinity lodging in Christ. 1680 Vaxter Cath. Commun. 
(1684) 20 As Man, his knowledge and will must have some- 
what of Passivity, though not of Pain. : 

2. The qualtty or condition of being subject to 
external force; the state of being affected or acted 
upon by an external cause or agent. Also, with a 
and //., an instance of this, a passive quality or 
affection ; ¢vansf. a thing that ts merely passive. 

1659 H. More Jssnort. Soul. ii. 128. @1667 JER. Tavi.or 
Serm, 11, x. (R.), God in the creation of this world first 
produced a mass of matter, having nothing in it but an 
obediential capacity and passivity. 1722 Wottaston Kelig, 
Nat. tx. (1724) 187 These.. affections of matter. .are proofs 
of its passivity, deadness, and utter incapacity of becoming 
cogitative. 3865 Masson Kec. Brit. Philos. iii. 184 The 
mind must be more than a mere passivity or receiving- 
surface. 1885 J. Martineau 7yfes Eth, Th. 3.1 1. ii. § 2. 
156 The lability of matter to be shaped, and the Tiability of 
the mind to have perceptions and ideas, are pure passivities. 

b. Gram Passive meaning or constrtiction. 

1871 Earte Philol, Eng. Tongue § 523 This of as the 
instrument of passivity has given place to Jy. hid. § 525 
The preposition z7¢..in the fourteenth century..was used 
like the dy of passivity. 

3. Submission or tendency to submit to external 
force or to another’s will; submisstveness. 

1681 H. Morr £.rf. Dan. vy. Notes 155 The purity, mild. 
ness and passivity of their Spirits, 1849 Roperrsox Serv. 
Ser. 1. ii. (1866) 33 The soul resigns itself in pure passivity. 
3871 R. Eizis Catudius xxviii. 10 You did aptly finger My 
passivity, fool'd me most supinely. ; ’ 

4. Wantofactivity, qutescence, inertness; inertia, 

3667 WateRHouse Mire Lond, 115 The passivity of a potent 
Army and Party formerly against him. 1740 CuryNE 
Kegimen 311 Yts Passivity or Inertia cannot be infinit, but 
lessens as its Density does. 1826 Goon B&é. Vat. (1834) 1. 69 
Passivity, inertia, or vis inertia, is the tendency in a body 
to persevere in a given state, whether of rest or motion. 
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b. Chem. Chemical inactivity: see Passive 7b. 
_ 1866 R, M. Fercuson Electr. (1870) 140 The passivity of 
iron can be produced in various ways. 

Pass-key (pask#). [f Pass « or sb, + 
Key sd,.1) A key (other than the ordinary key) 
of a door or gatc, with which a person can let 
himself in or out at times when the door or gate js 
shut: spec. a. A key that will open any of a 
number of locks, a master-key; also jfig.; b. 
a private key to a gate, ete.; ¢. a latch-key. 

¢ 1817 Hoce Jadles 4 Sk. (1837) 1V. 164, 1 gained the gate; 
but..it was fast locked, the Countess having the pass-key. 
1835 Court Mag. V1. 31/2 The baron, by means of a pass- 
key, entered the chamber of his son. 1846 Mrs. Gore Eng. 
Char, (1852) 26 Deprecation, whether in tone, manner, or 
phraseology, is an universal pass-key, 1861 M. Arxotp 
Pop. Educ. France 152 The Nancy inspector who went 
round the schools of that town with me, had a pass-key by 
which he let himself into any one of them when he pleased. 
1872 H, W. Bexcuer Lect. Preaching x. 184 There is only 
one pass-key that will open every door, and that is the 
golden key pflove. 188% J. HawtHorne Fort, Fvol t. xxxi, If 
she returned late, she would let herself in with her pass-key. 

Pass-lamb, paschal lamb: see Pascti 3. 


Passless (pa'slés), a. [f Pass sé. +-.ess.] 

1. That cannot be passed, impassable. foctic. 

1656 Cowrey Pindar. Odes, Plagues Egypt xvii, Behold 
what passless Rocks on either hand Like Prison walls about 
them stand! 1794 Cotyripce Lines on a Friend 47 Is this 
piled earth our Being’s passless mound? 1881 G. Li. Smit 
Life Bright 1. it. 19 Prejudices which formed an almost 
passless barrier, 

2. Withont a pass or passport (Pass sd.2 8). 

1900 Daily News 1 Jan. 3/3 To the discomfort of the pass- 
less and the terror of the suspect. 

Passman (pa‘sjmin), [f. Pass sé.2 44+ May.] 
In some universities: A student who reads for 
and takes a ‘pass’ deyrce; opposed to honour- 
or honours-man, class-mai. 

1860 Burrows Pass 4 Class i. 6 A place in either Class 
List will distinguish him from the Pass-men, 1888 Bavcr 
Amer, Commw M11. v1. cit. 446 That separation which has 
grown up in Oxford and Cambridge between pass or poll 
men and honour men. 1894 J. C. Jearrreson Bk. of 
Recoll. !. iv. 56 More scholarship than a mere Oxford pass- 
iman_ usually possesses. 

+ Pa‘ss-ma:ster. Oé;. 
MASTER sé] 

1, One who has passed as a master: == Passep- 
MASTER, > 

1599 Jas. 1 BasiA. Adpov (1603) 58, I would haue you 
reasonably versed in them, but not preassing to bee a passe- 
maister in any of them, 

2. = PAST-MASTER I. 

1785 W. O. V—n Three Knocks at Door of Free-Masonry 
2 The Pass-Master hath the Compasses and Sun, with a 
Line of Cords about his Neck, viz. 60 Degrees. 

3. An officer of a poor-law district having the 
charge of passing on patrpers to thetr own parish 
or nnton. 

1818 Arp. Woop in Parl. Debates 1010 There was a 
penalty of £20 upon the pass-master who suffered vagrants 
toescape, 1887 Riston-Turner Vagrants & Vagrancy x. 
24t The Pass Master for the City of London. 

+ Passock. Obs. rare. Also 7 pessoeck. [Cf. 


{f£ Pass 2. or aes 


pess *a hassock to knecl on at church’ (Forby); 


also hassock.] ? = Hassock. Cf. Bass sd.2 2. 

1680 in Glasscock Wec. St. Michaels, Bp. Stortford (1882) 
79 Pd for passocks for the church. 1687 /éid., Payd for two 
Pessocks for the Pullpett and Deske. 

Passo-porto, obs. form of Passport, q. v. 

Passover (pa‘sovar), [f. verbal phrase fass 
over: see Pass v. 67 ¢.] 

I. 1. The name of a Jewish feast, held on the 
evening of the fourteenth day of the (first) month 
Nisan, commemorative of the ‘passing over’ of 
the houses of the Israelites whose door-posts were 
marked with the blood of a lamb, when the 
Egyptians were smitten with the death of their 
firstborn. Extended toinclude the seven following 
days, the whole making the ‘days of unleavened 
bread’ (Zxa:/. xti. 8). 

1530 Tixpace E-rod. xii. 11 And ye shall eate it tn haste, 
for rt is the Lordes passeouer. 1535 CoverDALE L£-rod., xii. 
43 This is the maner of the kepynge of Passeouer. 1662 
Gurnatt Chr. in Arni. verse 19. lv. § 4 (1679) 495/1 Bay tism 
is clearer than Circumcision, Lords Supper than Passover. 
1797 Encycl. Brit, (ed. 3) XIV. 17/2 The modern Jews 
observe in general the same ceremonies that were practised 
by their ancestors, in the celebration of the passover. 1840 
Penny Cycel. XVM. 304 Passover..also called the feast of 
unleavened bread. 

b. fransf. 

1726 AyurFre Parergon 236 Thus the Lord's Passover, 
which we commonly call Easter, was order’d by the Canon- 
Law to be celebrated every year on a Sunday, otherwise 
stiled the Lord’s- Day, . 

2. Contextually, The lamb sacrificed at the 
Passover, the Paschal lamb, b. fig. Applied to 
Christ, of whom the Paschal lamb was regarded 
as typical (1 Cov. v. 7). 

1530 Tinpate £-rod, xii. 21 Chouse out and take to euery 
housholde a shepe, and kyll passeouer. 1539 Ibipee (Great) 
1 Cov. v..7 For Christ oure passeouer is otier d vp for vs. 
1581 R. GoapEin Confer, i. (1584) X jb, The Pascall lambe 
is called the passeouer. a 1680 CHarnock Christ our Pass- 
over Wks. (1849) 266 The lamb was called the passover. 
The sign for the thing signified. 


PASSPORT. 


3. attrib., as passover-bread, -cake, lamb, offering, 

1545 Brinxcow Lament, 16 The passeouer lambe was 
a sygne, a token, and aremembraunce. 1611 Baste 2 Chron. 
xxxv. 7 Iosiah gaue to the people, of tbe flocke, lambes and 
kiddes, all for the Passeouer-offerings. 1858 Simmonps Dict, 
Lrade, Passover-bread, Passover-cake, a thin unleavened 
cake, used among the Jews at tbe festival of the Passover. 


II. (pa‘s,u:vaz). In general senses from the 
verbal phr. pass over (Pass v. 67). 

4. A passing or going over; a passing from this 

world to the ncxt; a going ovcr from one religion 


to another. 

a 1662 Hevtin Laud (1668) 530 On the Evening before his 
(Laud’s}] Passover, tbe night before the dismal! Combate 
betwixt him and Death. 188 S, J. Eaves Sé. Bernard I. 
35 When he made bis passover, that ts when he was con- 
verted from Judaism to Christianity’. 

5. Se. An act of passing over something, or 
something passed over, in speech or writing; an 
intentional omission. 

1822 Scorr Vige/ xiv, | wish to Heaven I was mair worthy 
of the name; but let that be a pass-over. 1830 Gatt Lawriv 
L.1. 1. (1849: 4 A passage in my history that should not he 
a passover. 1833 Fraser's Wag. Oct. 396, 1 could master 
the tenth chapter of Nehemiah, without making above a 
dozen pass-overs. ‘ 

Pass-parole, variant of PASSE-PAROLE. 

Passport (pa's;poit), 54.1 Forms: 6 passe-, 
passporte, (pase-, paspourte), 6-7 passeport, 
pasporte, (¢rro. 6 paspote, pastport, 7 passe- 
board), 6-8 pasport, 6- passport, (7 pass port, 
7-8 pass-port). 8.7 passo-porto. [a. F. passe- 
port (15the. in Littre) = It. passaporto, f. passe, 
passa, imper. of passer, passare (see ’ASSE-) + fort, 
forto, Port, seaport.] 

+1. Authorization to pass from a port or leave 
a country, or to entcr or pass through a country. 
Letlers of passport, a letter or document giving 
such authorization; = sense 2. Ods. 

?c1500 Cov. Corp. Chr. Plays (%. E.T. S.) 23/670 Youre 
pase-porte for a C deyis Here schall you haue of clere cum- 
mand, Owre reme to labur any weyis. 1521 Dk. AtBaANy in 
Ellis Orig, Lett. Ser. iu. I. 287 Send me 3* lettres of passe- 
port for my said secretaire. c1sgo tr. Pol. Verg. Eny, /Tist, 
(Camden No, 36) 276 His sowldiers, covenauntinge with the 
Normans for free pasporte. 1§55 Even Decades 237 To 
cary theyin [cloues] frome thense into other regions, they 
paye for pasporte .xviil. fanans the bahar. 1885 in ‘Folstoy 
ist 40 Yrs. [nterc. Eng. & Russ. (1875) 266 [He] sent certein 
his folkes owte of our countrey,.without our princelie know- 
ledge or lycence, and without pasport letters, 1606 in Café. 
Smath’s thks. (Arb.) Introd. 37 Suffer no man to return 
but by pasport from the President and Counsel. 

2. A formal doctument authorizing a person to 
pass out of or into a couutry or statc, or to pass 
through a foreign country ; in the latter case orig. 
= safe-conduct, and granted tsually with defincd 
limitations of destination, timc, and purpose; but 
gradually extended in use, until it now means 
A document issued by competent authority, granting 
permission to the person specified in it to travel, 
and authenticating his right to protection, 

1546 Fart oF Sukrey in [ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. mn. III. 286 
Now ther resteth nothing to be don, but their paspourte and 
redy dispatch from you. a@1548 Hatt Chron., Edw. /V 
227b, -Aduisinge the Frenche kyng..to send to him an 
Herault, to fetche a saue conduyte & pasport. 1551 I. Wit- 
son Logtke (1567) 43 In time of warre it is euill trauailing 
without a passeport [1s80 pasport]. 1573-80 Barer Ady, 
P 172 A Passport, or safe conduct to passe. 1633 ‘I’. Starrorn 
Pac, Hib. 1 viii. (1821) 111 To graunt inee.. your passeport 
and Safe-conduct tbrough al! your Garrisons. 1655 DiccEs 
Compl, Anibass. 326 The Lord Levingston desireth most 
earnestly to have a passport topass through England. 1665 
Evetyx Diary 24 Apr., I was commanded to go with 
him to the Holland Ambassador, where he was to stay 
for his passport. 1727-41 CuHamBers Cyc, /ass-fort, 
a licence, or letter from a prince, or governor, granting 
liberty and safe-conduct to travel, enter, and go out 
of his territories, freely and without molestation. The 
Pass-port is, properly, given to friends; and the safe-conduct 
to enemies, 1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 3045/2 /assport, a 
printed permission signed by the secretary of state of the 
home departinent of a country, whicb allows a subject of 
that country to leave it and go abroad, When he has ob- 
tained this, the bearcr must have his passport signed by the 
minister or agent of the state to which he intends to proceed. 
+ Such a document states the naine, surname, age, and pro- 
fession of the bearer, and serves as a voucher of his character 
and nation...‘Ihe system of passports .. has become much 
more rigid and vexatious during the last half century. The 
only civilised countries in which passports are not required 
are the British Islands and the Untted States of North 
America, 1842 Branpe Dict, Sci., etc. s.v., In France, 
and in many continental countries, home passports are 
necessary for the native traveller. 1845 Forp /fanudlbk. Spain 
1.7 Tbe French, during their intrusive occupation of Spain, 
introduced the severe machinery of police and passports. 

+b. A permit for discharged inmates of a 

hospital, soldiers, paupers, etc. to proceed to a 
specified destination, and (often) to ask alms on 
the way. Oés. 

1548 dict 2 & 3 Edw. VJ, c. 2 § 10 No Captain. .shall give 
to any of his Soldiers.,any Licence or Passports to depart 
from his Service. 1552 in }icary'’s Anat. (1888) App. xvi. 
308 At their departure {as cured],to geue vnto them a passe: 
porte. /6i</, 336 [Form of] A passeport to be deliuered to 
the Poore [to pass them to their place of nativity}. 
-V. & Q. oth Ser. Vey XII. 414/2 ‘Yo a pore man having a 
Paspote togotothe Cytieof Bathe, vj. 1575 Vottinghanu Kec. 


1574 in* 


537 


IV. 158, iij. sodyors bavyng a pasport to pase frome Oxford 
to NewCastyll’. 1591 Spenser 7, /lubleri 196 Ere we farther 
passe I will devise A pasport for us botb in fittest wize, And 
by the names of Souldiers us protect; ‘Vhat now is thought 
a civile begging sect. 1597 1s¢ Pt. Return fr. Parnass... i. 
184 Thou migh(t]st betake thyselfe in forma pauperis to 
a boxe and a passporte. 1601 Cornwactis £ss. (1632) v, 
Counterfaits [which]... begge under the Passe-port of Love, 
c. transf. (See quots.) 

1696 BrookHouse Temple Open. 2 These Marks confirm 
and ratifie their Claim, and give them a Passo-forto to enter 
into the Millenniuin, which is the promised Land of the 
Christians. 1717 Lapy M. W. Montacu Let, to Pope 12 Fel, 
‘Lhey are heirs-general to all the money of tbe laity; for 
which, in return, they give them forma! passports, signed 
and sealed for heaven. 1796 Morse Amer. Geeg. I. 79 
(Russian funeral) “Fhe priest produces a ticket, signed by the 
bishop and another clergyman, as the deceased's passport to 
heaven. 1839 E. D. Crarkr 7rav. Russia 36/1 This is 
what all you foreigners call the passport; and you relate, in 
books of travels, that we believe no sou! can goto Heaven 
without it...it is nothing more than a declaration, or certifi. 
cate, concerning the death of the deceased. 

3. Naval, A document granted to a neutral 
merchant-vessel, esp. in time of war, by a power 
at peace with the state to which it belongs, 
authorizing it to proceed without molestation in 
certain waters; a sea-letter. 

1581 L. Acpersey in Ilaklayt Voy. (1589) 183 Our captaines 
pasport and tbe gift of roo chekins discharged all. 1642 Ord, 
§ Declar. Lords & Comm. 20 Oct. 3 Other Vessels,..not 
having on beard them a Pasport or Licence from the Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty. 1798 Netson 25 Oct. in 
Nicolas Désp. (1845) III. 158 You will grant Passports for 
all Vessels which the Inhabitants may wish to send to Sicily. 
1838 Encyct. Brit, (ed. 7) XVII. 112 /'assport, or Pass, ..is 
also a permission granted hy any state to navigate some 
particular sea, without hindrance or molestation. 1867 in 
SuyvtH Saslor's Word-bk, 

4. A licence to import or export dutiable goods 
without paying the usual duties, or contraband 
goods on payment of the duties. 

1715 Lond. Gaz. No. 5344/2 The Vass-port.. granted to the 
Prussian Minister for sending from this Country 14225 
Cannon Balls, 1727-41 Cuaupers Cycé s.v., Pass-port ., 
a licence granted bya prince for the importing, or exporting 
merchandizes, &c, without paying the duties... Passport is 
also a licence nbtained for the tmporting or exporting of 
merchandizes deemed contraband,and declared sucbL; tariffs. 

5. fig. @. An authorization or permission to pass 
or go anywhere; +a dismissal (0ds.). 

1s5.. in Ret. Ant, 1.250 Kepe hym as longe as he cann 
lyve, And at hys ende hys paseport geve. 1579 SVvENSER 

heph. Cal, Epil. 7 Goe lyttle Calender, thou hast a free 
passeporte. ¢1586 Cirss Pemnroke /’s, txxu, vi, With- 
out his praise No nizhts, no daies Shall pasport have to 
gO. 1631 Celestina xvi. 182, I will give him his passe- 
port, I warrant you, unlesse hee betake him to his heeles, 
and runne away frnm me. 1634 W. Woop New Exe. 
LProsp. (1865) 108 This little Pappouse travells about with 
his bare feoted mother to paddle in the Icie Clammbankes 
after three or foure dayes of age have sealed his passeboard 
and his mothers recoveric. 169: J. Witson Belphegor v. iii, 
I made his passport for t‘other world about four years since. 
1706 BayNakD in Sir J. Floyer //ot & Cold Bath. uw 318 She 
told me that she was in a dying condition, and.,1 wished her 
a comfortable passport to the other World, 1831 Lytiow 
Godolphin iii, Give me free passport hereafter to come and 
go as I list. 1837 Sourney /Vks, I. p.xxx, The approbation 
of the reviewers served as a passport for the poem to 
-America. 1878 Bosw. Saitn Carthage 47 ‘Whe Phoenicians, 
true to their general policy..to trade with those countries 
only where trade was its own passport and its own security. 

That which gives the right or privilege of 
entry into some society, state, or sphere of action ; 
a warrant of admission. 

1581 Stoney A fol, Poctrie (Arb.) 22 Neyther Phylosopher 
nor Historiographer, coulde,.haue entred into the gates of 
populer iudgements, if they had not taken a great pasport 
of Poetry, @1700 Davpen Death of sinyntas 76 His pass- 
port is his innocence and grace. 1715 Souru Serm. (1727) 
IV. viiL 339 Without a Passport from the Judgment, it 
[Religion] will never gain a full and free Admittance into the 
Affections. 1826 Disraect Viv. Grey 1. vii, In England 
personal distinction is the only passport to the society of 
the great. 1827 Lyrvon Pedhau: x\vi, If you are rich enough 
to afford it, ..there is no passport to fame like eccentricity. 
1883 S.C. Hate AXefrospect 1. 185 The man to whom in- 
tellectual ability was the surest passport for attention. 

e. A certificate intended to introduce, or secure 
admission ; a voucher. 

1578 Wuetstone Prontos & Cassandra 1. iii. Bijb, Za. 
Thou shalt haue a Pasporte. os. Yea, but after what 
sorte? £a. Why, that thou wart my man, 1596 Nasur 
Saffron Walden 5 For a more ratefied pasport..that I haue 
read it and digested it, this titleitheareth. 1601 Suaks. 4 //'s 
Well. ii. 58 Looke on his Letter Madam, here's my Pasport. 
1676 Towekrson Decalogue 124 Looking upon their images 
as... fit passports of his worship. 1757 Foote Author u. 
Wks. 1799 I. 153 What apology can yon inake me, who 
was your passport, your security? 1875 Fortxem JJazjolica 
v. 50 A few of these forgeries .. have found their way into 
public museums under a false passport. 

+d. Authorization (40 do something). Obs. 

1597 1s¢ Pt. Return fr. Parnass, wu. 783 When ragged 
pedants have there pasports sealde To whip fonde wages 
for all there knaverie. 1605 Cuarman si // Fools Ded., Plays 
1873 I. rrr Least by others stealth it be unprest, Without 
my pasport, patcht with others wit. 

6. attrib. and Comé., as passport clerk, letler 
(see 1); passport port, a port for the entrance of 
which by foreigners a passport is required ; +pass- 
port-maker (/orous), a maker of ‘passports’ to 
another world, a haltcr-maker. 


PAST. 


1788 Loud. Jfaz.136 The gentleman,.was a very eminent 
Pees or halter-maker, 186z F. A. TrRoLtore Jaréett: 

. ii, 32 Drawn witb an accuracy which..might move the 
envy of a passport clerk. 1898 IWestin. Gaz, 12 May 2/2 
Tahen-Wan has now been at different times 1. A free port. 
2. An open port. 3. A treaty porl. 4, A passport port. 

+Pa'ss-port, 56.2 Obs. rare—'. [?f. Pass- + 
Port sé.1])_ A port by which to pass, an ontlet. 

1676 Grew duat. Leaves iv, § 2 The Skins, of at least 
many Plants, are formed with several Oritices or Passports. 

Passport, vw. [f. Passporr sb.1] ¢rans. To 
furnish (or trouble) with a passport. 

1824 Blackw, Mag. XV. 473 Parched, passported. .. 
plundered, starved,and stenched, for r20o miles, 1885 G. W. 
Crate Creoles of Louisiana xii. 81 Their ships must be 
passported. 

Pa‘ssportless, a. [f.as prec. +-Ltss.] With- 
ont a passport, unprovided with a passport. 

1595 CHAPMAN Ovid's Banguet of Sence Ded., Wandering 
like passportless men, 1877 D. M. Wattace Russéa xxix. 
481 Kegarding fugitives or passportless wanderers in general. 

Pass-time, obs. form of Pastime. 

Passulate (pz'sivlct), 2. rare—°, [f. med. 
or mod.L.. passulaéus for It. fassolato dried (as 
raisins) in the sun, f. fassolz, passola uva dried 
grape, raisin, f. L. za passa raisin: sec Pass 56.3] 
(See quot. 1857.) So Passulate (pavsi/leit) 2. 
trans., to make into raisins, to dry (grapes); 
Passula‘tion, the drying of grapes into raisins. 

1857 Mayne Expos, Le.v., Passulatus, applied to certain 
medicines of which raisins formed the chief ingredient: 
passulate. 1873 THupicuum Cantor Lect, Wines 20/1 
Grapes which had been strongly passulated in the sun. 1884 
— Alcoholic Prinks 14 Vhese grapes..have the peculiar 
faculty of becoming very sweet without passulation, or 
shrivelling to raisins, ; 

| Passus (p2x'sds). [[.. passus step, pace; in 
med.L., passage of a book, etc.] A section, division, 
or canto of a story or pocm. (Used in reference 
to medizval woiks in which it was used as Latin.) 
Cf. Pace 56.1 12, Pass sé.l 2, 

[a 1400-50 Alevander p. 7 Secimdus passus Alexandri. 
argon Langlands P, Pl. C. p. 15 (MS. Cott. Vesp. B. xvi) 
Ilic incipit secundus passus de uisjone Willelmi de petro 
plouhman.] 1575 Lanenam Le¢. (1871) 42 At this, the 
minstrell made a pauz &acurtezy, for Primus passes. 1885 
Skeat Laugland’s P. Pl. Gen. Pref. p. xi, MS. Raw. Poet. 
137 contained a complete copy of the -A-text, and preserved 
the whole of Passus XII. /0c/. p. xv, Prefixed to the Notes 
on each Passus of the C.-text is a Scheme of Contents. 

Passvolant, obs. form of PASSE-VOLANT. 

Password (pa‘s;wzid).  [f. Pass 56.2 + Worp 
sb.] A word authorizing the utterer to pass; a 
word appointed as a token to distinguish friends 
from enemies ; esf. .///. a parole, a watchword. 

¢1817 Hoce Tales § Sketches 1. 293 The other retaliated 
the blame on the wounded youth, for his temerity in coming 
without the puss-word, 1855 Macaucay //ist. Aug. xv. LI 
553 Ferguson. .longed to be again the president of societies 
where none could enter without a pass-word, 1862 Sata 
Seven Sons 11. viii. 206 [He] gave the pass-word to the 
sentinel, and was admitted. : 

b. fig. = Watchword; seerct of admittance. 

1836 Backwoods of Canada 127 My pass-words are ‘Hope! 
Resolution! and Perseverance!’ 1890 ‘R. Bouprewoop’ 
Colonial Ref-rmer (1891) 142 That fresh, unspoiled, girlish 
heart to which he alone bad the password. : 

+ Passwort. Ods. = Patsywort, the Cowslip. 

1671 Skinner Etymol, Botan., Passworts, Flores Primule 
veris, contr, & Palsy-worts (i. e.) Paralyseos. 

Passyble, obs. form of l’ASSABLE, PAsstBLF. 

Passy-Measure: see PASSEMEASURE. 

Passyngere, obs. form of PassENGER. 

Passyng Sunday, corrupt f. Passion Sunpay. 

Past (past), /A/.a.andsé, Forms; a. 3-9 passed, 
(4 y-, 5 -id, -yd, i-, 5 Sc. passit, 7 pass’d); B. 
3- past, (4-6 paste). [Pa. pple. of Pass zw: 
cf. F. passé, L. preteritus.) A. ppl. a. 

I. 1. Predicatively after 6¢: Gone by in time; 
elapsed ; done with; over. (LL. preteritus.) 

This was really the perfect tense of resultant condition, 
(cf. Pass v. 13), formed, as in other vbs. of motion, with é¢ 
instead of faves cf. he is come, he és gone, the sun tas: 
risen, Babylon /s fallen. Also past and youe. 

23. .-34388 (see Pass v. 13}, 1377 Lance. 7, PL B.xvut 133 
Sith pis barn was bore ben xxxt! wynter passed. 1387 
Trevisa //égden VIII. 59 When fe sere were i-passed 
he sent to Rome. ¢c1g00 Destr. Frey 10133 When paste 
was the pes, parties were gedirt. c1430 Syr Tiyan. 799 
‘The ny2t was paste, tbe day was come. 1§26 TtnpaLr ow. 
iit. 25 He forgeveth the synnes thatt are passed (séspr. 
passhed]. 1592 Suaxs. Ven. & Acl. 380 My day’‘s delight is 
past, ny horse is gone, 1621 Bipte 1 Saw, xv. 32 Agag 
said, Surely the bitternesse of death is past. 1784 Cowper 
Task 1. 639 The dream is past; and thou hast found again 
Thy.. homestall thatched with leaves, 1842 ‘TENNYSON 
Vistou of Sin iv. 69 What! the flower of life is past. 

II. atrid. (orig, after its sb.) 

2. That is gone, passcd away, bygone; elapsed 
(of time); belonging to or having extsted or 
occurred in former days, or before the time current. 

a, 1340 dyend.'sg On is preterit, bet is to zigge; of 
binge ypased. 1387-8 T. Usk Test, Love 1. Prol. (Skeat) 
1. 77 Al the vaineglory that the passed Emperours, Princes, 
or Kinges badden. 1390 Gower Conf 1. 5 Long tyme in 
olde daies passed. 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 604/43 Prz- 
teritus,..ypassyd. ¢1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 
63 Repent be noght of binges passyd. 1568 Grarinn Chron. 
H. 761 Things passed cannot be called agayne. 1678 Walton 
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Life Sanderson 53 Vhis Relation of my pass'd thoughts. 
1781 Cowrer Truth 256 While danger passed is turned to 
present joy. @1821 Keats /1 a drear-nighted December 
ui, But were there ever any Writhed not at passed joy? 

. 13.. Cursor AM. 12125 Noght allan pe time past [A7S, F, 
paste] Bot elles hu lang pi life sal last. a@1450 Cov, lyst. 
viii. (Shaks. Soc.) 70 Fro perellys past, present, and future. 
1585 T. Wasutncton tr. Aicholay's Voy. 1. viii. 8b, [The 
city]in times paste was by the Emperours of Rome honoured. 
z61r SHaxs, /1’int. T. ui. ii. 34 My past life Hath been 
as continent, as chaste, as true, As I am now vnhappy. 
1623 WessreR Duchess Ma/fi 1. ii, Past sorrows, let us 
moderately lament them. 1781 Cowrer 792th 491 Past 
indiscretion is a venial crime. 1875 Jowett Péazo ITI. 266 
A narration of events, either past, present, or to come, 

3. Gone by immediately before the present time ; 
just passed. Often strengthened by Last, q. v. 
(B. 2b). 

a. Following words expressing a space of time, 
and indicating a date removed by this space: 
Passed away, gone by, bygone, agone, ago. 

@1300 Cursor M. 6716 If his lauerd kneu [pe ox] kene o 
horn Thre dais passed [Gé¢t. pascid] par be-forn, [1377 
Lanct, P, 77, B. Prol. 189, 1 herde my sire seyn is seuene 
ere ypassed, Pere [etc.].] 1393 /d/d. C. xvit. 368 As ich tolde 
re with tonge a lytel tyme passed. 1444 Nols of Parlt, V. 
117/2 As thay used to bye hem a xx or xxx yere past. 1572 
J. Jonns Bathes of Bath. 1. 2 More then two thousande 
yeares pdssed, 1653 ScLaileR Ja. Sernt. 25 Sept. Ep. 
Ded., Above twenty years last past, . you erected, and ever 
since continued, at your own proper cost, an Arabick 
Lecture. 1670 Watton Lives 1. 156 About forty years 
past. 1747 Aven. Nutrebian Crt. 1. 170 Some time past. 
1790 Bystander 153 Some numbers past it was announced in 
this publication, that [etc.]. 1830 Pusry //rst. Eng. 11. 135 
According toa plan prescrihed a hundred or more years past. 

b. with for: = during the space just gone by. 

1732 Berkerey Alciphr. 1. § 1 For several months past, 
I have enjoyed such liberty. 1756 Amory /zxcle (1770) II. 
164 He has been for a year and a half last past in Italy. 
1803 Med. Frul, X. 212 Drier .. than it has heen for some 
years past. 3894 G. Moore £sther Waters 179 Esther ad- 
mitted that she had for some time past neglected her religion. 

c. Following a date of month or week: 
preceding this, last. Cf. Last B. 2b. 

1411 Rolls of Parit, Ill. 650/1 The Saterday neghst after 
the fest of Seint Michael last passed. ¢ 1475 Partenay 6182 
The tewisday passed Aforne penticost, he yere A thousand 
four hundred & seuyn wend. 1583 Stocker Civ. iW arres 
Lowe C.1. 36 The fifth of Aprill the yeere last past. 1626 
C. Potrer tr. Sarfi's Hist. Quarvels 37 In the Moneth 
of May last past. 

d. edzpt. Of the past month, last month, z/fz70. 

1711 Loud. Gaz. No. 4893/2 Our Letters of the Thirty-first 
past..hring an Account. 1751 Warsurton in Leéé. w. 
Hurd (1809) 93, 1 have yours of the 28th past to acknow- 
ledge. 1766 Cuesterr. Lett. (1774) IV. 246, 1 received 
yesterday your letter of the 3ot® past. : 

e. generally. Of time or order: That has just 
passed, bygone; foregoing, preceding. (Usually 
preceding its sb.) 

€1450 AZivour Saluacioun 4283 The passid Chapitle shewed 
vs the last examynacionne. 1588 Parke tr. AZendvza's 
fist. China 176 Of whom wee made mention in the 
Chapter past. 1665 BorLe Occas. Refl., Disc. Occ. Med. w. 
y, If you should imagine, that in the passed discourse I 
have [etc]. 1803 £:/win I. xv. 241 On the past day Adelfrid 
..had departed into Deiri. 1902 Mesta. Gaz. 24 Feh. 
12/x Famous in the religious history of the past century. 


4, Of or relating to bygone time; in Grammar, 
Expressing past action or state, preterite: as in 


past tense, past participle. 

Past imperfect: see IMperFrct A.s and B. Past perfect 
=Piurerrect. Past tenses, applied to the aorist, imper- 
fect, perfect or preterite, and pluperfect tenses. 

1530 Patscr. Introd. 32 The thre general] distinctions of 
tynie, present, parfytly past, and to come. ¢c1620 A. HuME 
Brit. Tongue (1870) 31 ‘lyme is an affection of the verb 
noating the differences of tyme, and is either present, past, or 
to cumm... Tyme passing befoer, qubilk we cal imperfectlie 
past .. I was writing, or did wryte. 1772 PriestLey /us?. 
Relig. (1782) 11, 113 There is nothing past or future in his 
ideas, 1813 Examiner 12 Apr.230/2 Mine, alas 1. .has long 
ago been all of it, in the Jas tense. 1823 Byron Fan x11. 
xl, The past tense, The dreary ‘/*zsuus' of all things human. 
1839 Penny Cyct. X11]. 314/1 The past-imperfect and aorist 
tenses of the Greek verb. 1889 Acadenty 23 Nov. 343 The 
form ‘scripsi’, the traditional ‘ past-perfect ', was now called 
‘ present perfect’; ‘scripseram * was called past-perfect. 

5. In the usage of various societies: Having 
served one’s term of office. Cf, Past-MASTER. 

B. sb. [elliptical uses of A.] 

1. Zhe past: The time that has gone by; all 

time before the present; bygonc times or days 


collectively, past time. 

1sgo Srenser /*, Q. 1. iii. 30 She speakes no more Of past: 
true is, that true love hath no powre To looken backe. 
¢1600 SHAKS. So. cxxili, Not wondering at the present 
and the past. 1732 Porr “ss. A/a 11.52 Then see how little 
the remaining sum, Which serv’d the past, and must the 
times to come. 1832 T'ENnyson Love thou thy Laud 2 Love 
thou thy land, with love far-brought From out the storied 
Past, and used Within the Present. 187: Saurs Charac. 
vii. (1876) 201 Men of a comparatively remote past. 

b. That which was done or happened in the past. 

1663 G. Tuomson (¢7//e) Loimotomia; or the Past Anato- 
mized. 18r1 W. R. Srencer Poems 7 Oh, Mother! past is 
past] ‘tis o'er. 1892 Westcott Gospel of Life 18 No re- 
pentance on earth can undo the past. 

2. A past life, carecr, or history ; a stage that one 
has passed through; esf. in pregnant sense, a past 
life over which a veil is drawn. 

1836 J. H. Newman Lar. Serv. (1837) ILI. xaii. 366 Ip it 
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never maintained, that a Christian Minister is off his past ? 
1855 Trencu “ug. Past & Pr. i. (1870) 6 Why we should 
occupy ourselves with the past of our language, 1876 Ov1pa 
Winter City v. 86 In real truth a woman is easier to manage 
who has had a past. 1890 R. Kiruine in Contenp, Rev. 
July 28 The Lords of Life and Death would never allow 
Charlie Mears to speak with full knowledge of his pasts, 

3. Gram. (elipt.) = Past tense: see A. 4. 

1783 Brair RKhet. (1812) I. ix. 187 An adrist, or indefinite 
past. 1845 Stoppart in Lacycl. Mctrop. (1847) 1. 57/1 The 
present imperfect implies something of the past, and some- 
thing of the future. 

C. attrib. and Comb. (from A), as past-profit a., 
concerning past profits; past-time a., bclonging 
to a bygone time, ancient, antique, old-fashioned. 

1889 Hissey Tour 71 Phaeton 89 These past-time inns .. 
how they delight the eye of the nineteenth century traveller. 
1899 IVestim. Gaz. 15 Mar. 6/1 There will be no valuation or 
past profit slatement. 

Past (past), prep. and adv. Also 4 ipassed, 
4-6 passed, passit. [The prepositional use 
appears to have arisen out of the perfect tenses of 
Pass v., formed with de instead of fave in the 
statement of resultant condition (see prec.); de was 
illogically used even when the vb. was transitive, 
as in the following cxamples ; 

€1305 S/, Cristoph. 52 in &. 2. P. (1862) 61 Po he pe croice 
ipassed was, he tournde aze to pe clene. 1387 TREVISA 
Tligden (Rolls) VII. 487 Whanne pey were unnebes i-passed 
A reden [v7 reedy] marys. ¢1400 St, Alexius (Laud 622) 
283 Pe Cee of grece he passed 1s. €1430 Syr 7ryam. 61 
Now ys the kyng passyd the see, ¢1460 Towneley ATyst. 
x. 168, I am old.. passed I am all preuay play. 1600 Asp, 
Assor Exp. Jonah 273 lonas was passed the pikes, and now 
entering upon a victory, when [etc]. 

In these we can substitute for z-Aassed, passed, or 
past, the prep. beyond (as cxpressing the rcsult of 
passing) ; whence it was natural to treat fas/as = 
‘beyond’ in other contexts] 

A. prep. 1. Beyond in time (as the result of 
passing) ; after; beyond the age for or time of. 

@1300 Cursor AL, 10970 (Cott.) Of barns [Gezt. child] 
er we passed be pass [7772. [We] are past tyme childe to 
welde]. ¢1386 Cuaucer Friar’s T. 176 The day is short 
and it is passed pryme. ¢1391 — Asérol. 1. §3 It was 
passed 8 of the clokke the space of 2 degrees. 1432-50 tr. 
fHigden (Rolls) V1. 343 Noon of theym lyvede passede oon 
yere. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xxvti. (Percy Soc.) 119, I 
thought me past al chyldly ygnoraunce. 1526 ‘Vinpace 7//cd. 
xi, rr Sara... was delved oe a childe when she was past 
age. 1573-80 Baret Aly. P 162 Old houndes past hunting. 
Ibid. 177 A disease Past the worst. 1613 Purcnas /2/- 
grvimage (1614) 11g When it was halfe an houre past the sixt 
houre, 1655 Futter Ch. Hist. x. iv. §15 Children not yet 
come to, and old men past, helping of themselves. 1709 
Hearne Collect, (O. H.S.) 11. 309 After he was past the Age 
of one hundred Years. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. 
(1809) III. 68 This horse is quite passed mark of mouth. 
1885 Truth 28 May 833/2 Dancing was kept up till past two. 
Afod, The time is half past three. 

b. In stating age fast sometimes follows. Cf. 
Past ffl. a. 3c. 

1676 Lond. Gaz. No. 1153/4 A light gray Gelding .. five 
years old past. 1720 /bid, No. 5898/9 Lost..,a black Mare, 
-.aged three Years past. 

c. ellipt. Beyond the age of (so many years). 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 33 The Emperour beyng 
now past one and twenty yeres of Age. 1718 Entertainer 
No. 20. 132 Augustus. .injoin’d Marriage to all past 25 Years 
of Age. 1767 WaRBuURTON in Lett. w. //urd (1809) 406 His 
being able, at past eighty, to perform this expedition on foot. 
1838 Lytton A lice 1.1, The elder lady, the guest of her com- 
panion, was past seventy. 

+d. Of time measured backwards: Going back 
beyond, of older date than. Cf. Bryonp gref. 5. 

1575 Reg. Privy Council Scot. Ser. 1. 11. 472 (This] hes 
bene in use-.within the said Burgh past memor of man. 

2. Beyond in place (as the result of passing) ; 
further on than; at or on the farther side of. 

Past sight, (gone) out of or beyond the reach of sight. 

€ 1305~1430 [see above in Etymology]. 1523 Lp. Bernexs 
froiss. 1, 154 When he was past the ryver, he thanked God. 
1594 Suaxs. Rich, //7, y. iit. 345 My Lord, the Enemy is 
past the Marsh. 1612 Biste Wun, xxi. 22 Until we be 
[X. V. have] past thy horders. 1615 CHAPMAN Odyss. V. 459 
She... again Turn’d to a cormorant, dived, past sight, the 
main. JAZod. He lives in the first house pest the corner. 
[r870 W. Morris Larthly Par. Prol. (1890) 6/2 When we are 
passed the French and English strait.] 

b. Of motion: By (in passing). Zo go past, to 
pass, go by ; so /o flow, ride, run, hurry, etc. past 
(a person or place). 

1542 Upaut Erasm, Afoph.137 He..behelde hir after that 
she was gon past hym. 1808 Scott J/arz. 11. xii, He drew 
his mantle past his face. 1818 SHELLEY Nev. /s/ane Mi. xxxiv, 
As past the pebbly beach the boat did flee. 1836 Marryat 
Japhet vii, Crowds of people were running past our shop. 
7 is Outrnant Salem Ch, xv. 256 He pushed in past 
the pails, 

3. Beyond the reach, range, or compass of ; not 
within the scope or reach of ; incapable of: chieily 
with nouns of action or mental state. Sometimes 
with some notion of time: = No longer capable of, 
or within the scope or reach of. 

In more or less permanent combinations with various shs., 
many of which survive in literature, chiefly as Shaksperian 
or Biblical echoes, as ast belief, compare, comprehension, 
(all) eure (cf, Cure sb. 6h), doubt, endurance, jinding ont, 
grace, hope, mending, question, recovery, redress, remedy, 
saving, shame, etc. Others have hecome colloquial, as Ast 
praying for, etc. (See Beyonp f7ef. 5, 6.) 
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1509 BArcLay Sip of Folys 879) I1. 55 Some ar so past 
shame in theyr langage So fowle and lothly, that [etc.]. 
1526 Tinpate FA, iv. 19 Beynge 
past feeling]. 1534 — Rov. xi. 33 How vnserchable are his 
ludgementes and his wayes past findyng out. 1560 Daus 
tr. S/etdane’s Comm. 5 Vest in proces of tyme..it be paste 
remedy. 1590 Suaks. Mids, N. 1. i. 211, 1 had a dreame, 
past the wit of man, to say, what dreame it was. 1593 — 
Rich, 71,1. iii. 171 Things past redresse, are now with me 
past care. 1596 — 1 ffen, /V, u. iv. 211 Nay, that’s past 
praying for; 1 have pepper’d two of them. 1899 Q. Etiz. 
Let. to Essex 14 Sept. in Moryson /éin. 11. (1617) 41 It is to 
Us past comprehension. c 1600 SHaks. Sonn. cxxix, Past 
reason hunted, and 110 sooner had, Past reason hated. 1607 
Muipoteton Mich. Terni, 1. iii. 384 Nay, ‘tis done now, past 
mending. @ 1661 Futter IWVorthics (1840) 111. 494 It is past 
my power to compromise a difference betwixt two so great 
persons. 1708 Swirt Death Partridge Wks. 1755 11. & 258 
Yesterday. .word was brought me, that he was past hopes. 
1782 Cowrer Mutual Forbearance 25 Well, 1 protest ‘tis 
past all hearing, 1827 Cartyte Germ. Rov. 11. 289 He 
now saw nothing pastcommon, a@1g01 Besant ‘ive Years’ 
Tryst, etc. (1902) 129 ‘I cannot help your face’, said the 
herh-wonian ; ‘that is past my skill’. 

b. Beyond the ability or power of. co//og. 

1611 Beaum. & Fr. Aing & Wo K. 11.1, You are welcome, 
sir, I think ; but if you be not, ‘tis past me To make you so¢ 
for I am here a stranger Greater than you. 1869 G. 
Merepiti Fugeling Ferry 1x, It’s past parsons to console us. 

+c. Beyond the limits of; without. Oéds. or 
arch, Past himself, beside himself (now dia/.). 

1470-85 Matory Arthur vu. xxi, So he brenned in loue 
that he was past hym self in his reason. 1600 W. Watsox 
Decacordon (1602) 132 He was so vexed, lacerated, and 
calumniated..that he became almost past himselfe. c 1611 
Cuarman liad nu. 331 But Jove hath..cast My life into 
dehates past end. 1618 — //es/od (Hooper) 180 ‘hat man, 
put To his fit task, will see it done past talk With any fellow. 
1870 W. Morris Larthly Par. (1890) 156/2, 1... Am nowise 
God to give man bliss Past ending. 1903 Aug. Diat. Dict. 
(Durham), Past hissel. 

+4. More than, above (in number or quantity). 

(Cf. also 1c.) 

1469 Marc. Paston in ZLe/#. 11. 385, I bave sent to Hary 
Halman. .and he canne not gette passydv. or viij. at the most. 
1470-85 Matory Arthur 1v. iv, ‘her were founde but lytel 

ast two honderd men slayne. @ 1533 Lp. Berners Huon 
lv. 7 They..departyd fro Parys without restynge past one 
night ina plase. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Alan tn Hum. 1. iii. 
rgt Faith I have not past two shillings, or so. 1608 Topseut 
Serpents (1658) 744 Vheir egges are not past so hig as pease. 
1627 Capt, SMITH Seanzan's Gram. x. 47 They haue it not 
past once in fiue..yeeres. 1668 SepLEY A/z/b. Gard. 11.1. 
Wks. 1722 LI. 22 ‘he Portion I can give with you does not 
deserve a Man of past half his Fortune. 

+b. Above in rank or degree. Ods. 

1551 CrowLey Pleas. § Payne 168 But spent all.:in 
rayment past your degree. 1598 CuHapman Slind Beg. 
Alexandria Plays 1873 I. 27 My husband is a Lord, and 
past a Lord. 

ce. Beyond in manner or degrce. 
Also dia/., in negative sentences. 
¢1611 Cnapman /ifad 1. 284 He affects, past all men, 
height. /éid. xv. 105 His greatness past all other Gods, 
and that in fortitude, And ev'ry godlike pow’r. he reigns 
past all endu'd. 1847 C. Bronte ¥. Eyre xxxvi, He set 
store on her past every thing. 1897 Aromyard Rec. 9 Dec. 
(E, D. D.), Fortunately, past a profusion of soot and water, 
no damage was done. 
B. adv. (absolute use of the prep.; = past the 
speaker, or the person, point, or place spoken of.) 

1. So as to pass or go by ; by. 

1805 Worpsw. Fidelity 32 ‘Vhe sounding blast, That, if it 
could, would hurry past. 1836 Marryat Faphet iv, We had 
watched her past. 1846 WorceSTER s.v., Sometimes in- 
correctly used for 4y; as ‘to go past’. 1855 M. Arxotp 
Balder Dead 96 Painfully the hinds With goad and shout- 
ing urge their cattle past. 1862 Loner. The Cusmberlana 
4 The alarum of drums swept past. 1884 W. C. SmitH 
Kildrostan 43 The tread of time as it hastens past. 

On one side, aside; as fo Jay past, to put 
aside or away, to lay by or save up. Sc. and 


north Irel, 

1830-2 Carteton Traits Irish Peasantry (1843) 260 
(E. D. D.) It is not to lay them past to rust. 1847 Jral. Kk. 
Agric. Soc. VIII. 1. 377 It is stacked past until the following 
year. /6id. 388 1t enables the farmer to store past his crop. 
1891 Blackw. Mag. Oct. 570, I hed to pit it past in the attic. 
1894 STEVENSON Puddin iii. 65 I’m prood to think ye're 
layin’ past siller. 

C. Comb. (of prep. or adv.) a. By 16-i7the. 
poets, rarely by prose-writers, phrases consisting of 
past prep. with object (A. 3), which predicatively 
are written as two words, were frequently used 
attrib., and then necessarily hyphened to make 
the syntax clear: thus ‘a malady past cure’, but 
‘a past-cure malady’. Among such syntactical com- 
binations are: fast-comfort, past-cure, past-feeling 
(whence fast-feelingness), past-good (whence fpast- 
good sb.), past-helping, past-hoping, past-price, 


ast repentaunce [1611 


Now rave, 


past-saving, past-shame (whence past-shame sb.) ; 


also past-human adj7., superhuman; past-pro- 
portion sé., immeasurableness, immensity. Some 
of these have been employed by recent writers. 
1553 Ascnam in Lett, Lit. Mfen (Camden) 15 Thei judge 
bashfull men to he rude, and past-shaines to be well manered. 
1553 I. Wirson Rfct. (1567) 107 The extreme wickednes of 
some pastgood roisters. @1586SipNEY A rcadia i, Wks. 1724 
II. 445 Sorrowing not only his own sorrow, but the past- 
comfort sorrow which he foreknew his mother would take. 
1601 Suaxs, Ali's Iiel/ 11, i. 124 To prostitute our past-cure 
malladie Toempericks. /é//.1v. iii. 158 What a past-sauing 
slaue is this? 160z J. Daatrs Alivus tn Aodunz (1$78' 6 
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The Soule is such a precious thing, As cost_the price 
of past-price deerest bloud. 1606 Suaxs. 77. § Cr. 11. 11. 2 
Will you with Counters summe The past proportion of his in- 
finite? 1614 Sytvester Parl. lertues Royall 1257 Immortal] 
Peauties of past-humane Soules. 1631 Cuapman Caesar § 
Pompey Plays 1873 M11. 143, I be forc'c To helpe my 
Countrey, when it forceth me To this past-helping pickle. 
1767 S. Paterson Another Trav. 1. 332 Enable me .. to 
rejoice the past-hoping heart. 1876 Farrar Marld. Scrin, 
xili. 124 The past-feelingness of a miserable despair. 

b. In various nonce-wds. (adjs.), as past-prime, 
past-the-middle-age; past-due, overduc; past- 
gone, bygone, former, late; past-meridian (fy. , 
past one’s prime, elderly ; past-ordinar Sc., extra- 
ordinary, exceptional, uncommon, ‘ by-ordinar’. 

1896 Harper's Mag, XCIII. 158.'1, I wrote out the *past- 
due subscription bill. 1784 R. Bace Barham Downs 1.199 
When you reflect upon your *past-gone occupation. 1833 
G. Merepitu Odes Fr. (fist. 14 Like dotage of the *past- 
meridian dame For soine bright Sungod adolescent. 1823 
Gatt Entail |xiv, A inan o’ *past-ordinar sense. 1826 — 
Lairds xii, The Doctor is a past ordinar young man. _ 1883 
J. Greexwoop Odd Pvople tu Odd Places xxiv. 204 These 
*past-prime belles of the garden. 1844 J. T. Hew rir 
Parsous & WV. x, A *past-the-middle-age college bed-maker. 

Pastaique, var. PASTEQUE Oés., water-melon. 

Pastall, obs. form of Paste. ?}, 


+ Pa'stance. Ols. Also 6 pastaunce. [app. 
a phonetic repr. of F. passe-temps (in 15-10th c. 
also passetamps, passetans, Godef.), f. passe vb. 
imper. (PASSE-) + ¢éewzps time, in It. passalempo. 
For the final -ce, cf. TENSE, in early use also ¢ence. 
See also PassE-remups and PasTiMeE.] 

Recreation; = PASTIME sé. I, 

1sor Douctas Pal, /fon. 1. 409 Quhat gudlie pastance? 
and quhat menstralie? 15.. Sketton ?. SSarowe 1095 To 
haue in remembraunce Her goodly dalyaunce, And her 
goodly pastaunce. cxs25 Hen. VIII Pastance vitht gude 
companye i, For iny pastance, hunt, syng, & daunce, my hart 
is sett! /éfd. ii, Youthe must haue sum daliance Off good 
or yll, sum pastance. 1598 Yoxc Diana 1. i, They haue no 
kind of pastaunce Which you think not to excuse, [1873 
Dixon Two Queens 11. xit. iii 298 His fine ballad, ‘ Pastance 
with good company’, rank[s] among the better known.) 

Pastay, obs. form of Pasty sé. 

Paste (péist), sb. Also 4-8 past, 5-6 paast, 
6 payst(e, 6-7 paist. [a. OF. paste (13th c. in 
Littré), mod.F. pdfe = Yr., Sp., It. pasta :—Com. 
Romanic fas/a (instanced in L. in a medical sense 
‘a small sqnare piece of a medical preparation’, 
Marc. Empir. ¢ 400), generally supposed to be ad. 
Gr. darn, also pl. nacra, nacrai barley porridge, 
sb. uses of naorés sprinkled,] 

1. Cookery. Flour inoistened with water or milk 
and kneaded, dough; esf. (now only) with addition 
of butter, lard, suct, or the like, as used in making 


pastry, etc. 

1377 Lanci. P. P2. B. xu. 250 Panne wolde I be prest.. 
paste [v. 77. past, paast] for to inake, And buxome and busy 
aboute bred and drynke. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 294 ‘The 
levein of the bred, Which soureth all the past. ¢ 1430 /2o 
Cookery-bks. 45 Make fayre past..and keuere pin cofyns with 
pe same past. 1§26 Pilger, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 39b, 
Mixtynge water with floure, & werkynge it in to paste. 1582 
N. T. (Rhem.)1 Cor. v. 6 A litle leauen corrupteth the whule 
paste. 31605 SHaks. Lear 1. iv, 124 Cry to it Nunckle, as 
the Cockney did to the Eeles, when she put ’em i’ th’ Pa-te 
aliue, 1769 Mrs. Rarratp Eng. Llousekfr. (1778) 144 To 
make crisp Paste for Tarts. 1888 Mrs. Beeton Bé, Housch, 
Managem, § 1676 Common Paste for Family Use...1$ lb. 
of flour, 4 Ib. of butter, rather more than § pint of water. 

b. Name for varions sweet confections of doughy 
consistence. + aste voyal,a confection of suyar 


and spices: sec quot. 1676. 

1389-90 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 596 In iij Coffins de 
pastreall. ¢ 1440 Anc. Cookery in llouseh, Ord. (179°) 455 
A half pounde of past roiale, 1591 in Lydy’s Wks, (1902) I. 
449 Preserues, .. iellies, .. marmelats, pasts, comfits, of all 
sorts. 1653 W. I. True Gentlew. Delight 53 To make 
Paste-royal in Sauces. ‘lake Sugar... four ounces, very 
finely beaten and searced, and put into it an ounce of 
Cinnamon and Ginger, and a grain of Musk, and so beat it 
into paste, with a little Gum-Dragon. 1662 Stat. /re/. 
(1765) Il. 461, Past of Jean, the pound 7s. 6d. 1796 Moxse 
Auer. Geog. i. 635 Making marmalades and perfumed 
pastes, which exceed those of Genoa. 1853 Sover (antroph. 
283 Oublies.,were thin sheets of paste composed of flour 
and honey. 1858 Simmonos Dict. Trade s.v., Vhe term 
paste is applied to the inspissated tuice of liquorice, and 
some other vegetables. : ‘ 

ec. Applied to compositions of this consistence 


(usually sweet) used as baits in angling. 

1653 WaLton Angier viii. 169 The Carp bites either at 
wormes or at Paste. /did. 170 As for Pastes, there are 
almost as many sortsas there are Medicines for the Toothach. 
1704 (ite) 'he Compleat Fisher .. Being a Clear..way of 
Taking all Sorts of Fresh-Water Fish with the Worm, I'ly, 
Paste, and other Baits. 1898 West. Gaz. 5 Oct. 9/3 
Salmon-roe is his favourite and usual lure, and with this 
bait—the ‘ paste’ he calls it—he works sad havoc. 

d. A relish made of some fish or crustacean 
cooked, pounded, and seasoned ; as anchovy-fasle, 
Shrinp-paste. 

1817 Kircmixer Cook's Oracle (1823) 320 [Receipt for 
making] Anchovy Paste or le Beurre d’Anchois. 1836 
Guide to Worcester Advt., A stock of anchovies and anchovy 
paste. 1855 Hassat. J00d & its Adulterat, 505 One of the 
samples of bloater paste was adulterated..with starch or 
flour. 190z Dazly Chron, 28 Aug. 3/2 The pots were first 
made for the shrimpers of Pegwell Bay—to contain the 
shrimp-paste prepared there, 
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2. A mixture of flour and water (sometimes 
strengthened with starch) boiled together, used as 
a cement for sticking paper and other substances. 

1530 Pacscr. 250/2 Paast or glewe, cote, 1601 Hottaxp 
Piny 1. 393 The common past that wee vse, made with the 
finest floure of wheat. 1710 Hearne Codlect. (O.H.S.) III. 
46 Small bits of Paper sticking with some of the Past with 
we ’twas fix’d. 1879 Print. Trades Frni. No. 29. 47 Brush 
paste, not gum, lightly over the back. 

b. = PASTEBOARD 2. Obs. 

1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer (Colophon), The same 
bounde in paste or in boordes. 1562 in Cons. Lil. Grey of 
lrlten (Camden) 59 A schoocheon of armes wrowgbt on 
payste. F - 

3. ge. Any composition or mixture containing 
just enough moisture to render it soft and plastic : 
see quots., and b, c below. 

1604 E. G[rimstone) D'Acosta’s Hist. Indies Vv. xx. 383 
An idoll made of paste of wheate and mays mingled with 
hony. 1727-41 CuamBers Cycl. s.v. Porcelain, With the 
sediment, collected at bottom in form of a paste, [they] fill 
akind of moulds. 1774 Gotpsm. Wat, Hist. (1776) VIII. 
92 The egg is involved in a sort of paste, which serves at 
once for the young animal's protection and noun hment. 
1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. 11. 30 Forming corrosive muriate 
of mercury into a paste with water. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 
631 A species of rapid crystallization ensues, and the thin 
Paste soon acquires a solid consistence. 

b. A mixture of clay and water (sometimes with 
other ingredients) of which earthenware or porce- 
lain is made; distinguished as hard paste or soft 
paste according to its consistence and power of 
resisting heat. 

1735 Dict. Polygraph. s.v. China, To make your paste 
of this powder, first dissolve an ounce of very white gum 
arabic in a pail of water [etc.. 1753 CuamBers Cyc/. Supp. 
s.v. Porcelain, The china-ware being made of a paste, part 
of which is made of a substance in itself scarce possible to be 
vitrified, 1879 J. J. Younc Ceram, Art 55 There is. .very 
little difference in hardness between the hard-paste and the 
soft-paste, 

ec. A soft composition applied to the skin, 
medicinally or as a cosmetic (or taken internally). 

1765 Gotpsm. Double Transforin. 85 In vain she tries her 
paste and creams, To smooth her skin, or hide its seams, 
1842 Duncuison Afed, Lex., Paste, a compound medicine 
like the pastil, but less consistent, flexible, less saccharine, 
and more imucilaginous, 1863-76 Curunc Dis. Rectunt 
(ed. 4) 48 The confection of black pepper.. known as Ward’s 
Paste..in great repute as a remedy for piles... The usual 
dose is a diachm three timesa day. 1901 Lrit. Aled. Frul. 
No. 2097. 39 A variety of pastes are also useful in this 
stage [of eczema], 1 

4. fg. The material of which a person is figura- 
tively said to be made (in refcrence to quality). 

¢ 1645 Howett Le/7.1. 1. xliv. (1655) 69 The Inhabitants of 
that Town [Geneva], methinks, are made of another paste. 
1700 Drvpen /adles Ded,, Others were more sweet and 
afiable, made of a more pliant paste, 1865 M. ARNOLD /.ss. 
Crit. v. 174 Vous.. withthe German paste in our composition, 
1868 Browninc Ring & Hk, vi. 329 But you, who are so 
quite another paste Of a man,—do you obey me? 

5. A hard vitrcous composition (of fused silica, 
potash, white oxide of lead, borax, etc.), used in 
making imitations of precious stones; a factitious 
or artificial gem made of this, Also called Strass. 
Also ativié, Made of, or adorned with, paste. 

1662 Merrett ir. Nets Art of Glass xcii. 143 This past 
imitates all Jewels and colours, and hath a wonderful shin- 
ing and lustre, And in hardness too it imitates the jewels. 
1718 Lapv M, W. Montacu Let. to C’tess Bristol 10 Apr., 
‘That paste with which they make counterfeit jewels. 1753 
Cuampers Cycl, Supp. s.v., Pastes,in the glass trade, a sort 
of compositions of the glass kind, made from calcined crystal, 
lead, and metallic preparations, to imitate the several natural 
gems. 1796 Burns /oent on Life iii, Tho’ fiction out may 
trick her, And in paste gems and fripp'ry deck her. 1824 
W. Irvinc 7. Trav. 1. 28 High-heeled shoes. .with paste or 
diamond buckles. 1827 Lytton /’edhamt i, The diamonds 
went to the jeweller’s, and Lady Frances wore paste. 

6. Afiz. A mincral substance in which other 
minerals are imbeddcd. 1828 in WEBSTER. 

+7. Some kind of ornamental head-dress (app. 
made with a foundation of pasteboard) worn by 
women. Ods. 

1529 More Suppd Soulys L ijb, Wyth partelettes and pastis 
garneshed wyth perle. 1530 Parser. 183 nes faces,a payre 
of pastes for the attyre of a womans heed. /éy¢d. 252 Paste 
for a lady or woman, umes faces. 1541-2 Act 33 Jen. 
VIII, c. 5 Every other..person..whos Wiff shall were any 
Frenche hood or bonett of Velvet, wt any babiliment, past, 
or egge, of golde, perle or stone. 1570 BuituincsLey 
Euclid x1, 320 If ye draw the like formes in matter that wil 
bowe and geue ping, as most aptly ye may do in fine 
pasted paper, such as paste-wiues made womens pastes of. 
1592 Greene Vision Wks, (Grosart) XII. 227 The Bride.. 
was very finelie dizond in a little Cappe, and a faire paste. 
[1853 Rock Ch. of Fathers IV. xii. 174 The bride, when a 
maiden, wore her hair flowing..and nothing but a wreath 
of jewels, called a ‘ paste’, or flowers, about her head.] 

8. Comé., as (sense 2) paste-Lowl, -brush, -pot; 
(sense 3) faste-blacking; paste-cutter, an instru- 
ment for cutting paste into shapes for pastry ; 
paste-eel, a small nematoid worm (Azgucllila 
glutinis) found in sour paste; paste-fitter, a 
workman who fits together with paste the parts 
of boot-uppers for the machine; + paste-god, an 
idol made of paste; paste grain, split sheep-skin 
with paste put on the back to harden it and give 
a better grain; paste-horn, a cow’s horn used as 
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a receptacle for paste; + paste-house, a building 
where pastry is made; paste-kettle, a kettle for 
boiling paste; paste-maker, (a) a personemployed 
in making paste; (6) a machine for mixing the in- 
gredients of paste ; tpaste-meat, pastry; +paste- 
pin, a wooden pin for rolling paste, a rolling- 
pin; paste-point (Frizting): see quots., and 
PotnT 56, ; paste-rock (Geo/.), a shaly formation 
found in Wales, also called Zaraznon shales; 
+ paste-roller, a rolling-pin = /aste-pii (obs.) ; 
paste-wash, paste-water, paste mnocli diluted 
with water, used in bookbinding; + paste-wife, 
a woman who made and sold ‘ pastes” (sense 7) 
and other articles of female attire (ods.). 

1873 E. Spon Workshop Receipts Ser. 1. 394/1 Tools for 
small work,.“paste-bowl. 1893 Barinc-GouLo Cheap Fack 
Zita II. 84, I sold a box of *paste-cutters at one and nine. 
1857 C. E. Orré tr. Quatrefages’ Rambles 1, 282 Certain 
*Paste-eels which belong to the Helminthes, 1883 B'ham 
Daily Post 11 Oct., Boot Trade.—Wanted, an experienced 
*Pastefitter for General Men’s Work. 1626 Purcnas Pilgrim. 
age (ed. 4) Table, *Paste-god of the Mexicans [cf. 880 the 
Religious Virgins or Nuns mingled a quantity of Beets with 
rosted Maiz, and moulded it with Hony, inaking an Image 
of that paste]. 1880 Bookseller 3 May 471 Cruden’s Con- 
cordance..in limp *Paste-grain and Morocco. 1885 /d/d. 
5 Mar. 236 Books in padded paste grain and German 
calf. 1834 Cartyte Sart, Hes, 11. 1, Working on tanned 
hides, amid pincers, *paste-horns, rosin, swine-bristles. 
1471-2 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 94 Pro nova con- 
struccione unius *Pastehous juxta ostium Coquinz. 1480-1 
fbid. 97, j pipa et j tubba in le Pastehous. 1824 Ga.t 
Quadr. in Kothelan U1. 187, 1 .. showed the “*paste- 
impression of the seal. 1825 Sforting Mag. XVII. 36 A 
somewhat truant disposition. .coupled him toa *paste-kettle. 
1875 Knicnt Dict. Mech., *Paste-wmaker, a stirring-machine 
for mixing the components of paste. 1598 Epzdario D ij; 
These *past meates would..be yellow with Saffron. 1611 
Frorio, Pasticcianti, all manner of pyes or paste-meates, 
1769 Mrs. Rarratp ug. /lousekpr. (1778) 145 Roll it up 
tigbt, then with your *paste-pin roll it out again. 1825 
Hansaro 7ypographia 912 he blocks being. .inked with 
the requisite colours in proper succession, and united ,. by 
means of those sheet-anchors of pressmanship called points, 
three or even four of which are fixed (by what a printer 
calls *paste-points) upon the tympans, so as to act upon the 
margins of the print. 1888 Jacosi Printer’s Vocab. s.v., 
Paste-points: very fine points—usually drawing-pins—used 
for very closely registered work ona hand-press. 1881 F.G. 
Lee Reg. Baront. v. 51 Vhere was little furniture..except 
a desk, a deal counter, and a *paste-pot. 1885 Lye//'s Eleit, 
Geol. xxvit. (ed. 4) 431 A..set of beds of fine light grey or 
blue shales, termed ‘*paste-rock’, which overlie the Upper 
Llandovery strata. 1660 HexHam Dict, Een Rod-stock, 
a *Past-roler to make Pyes with. 1875 Ure's Dict. Arts I. 
424 (Bookbinding) The leatber..is.,softened by. ,theapplica- 
tion of *paste-water to make it pliable. 1550 CrowLey 
Epigr. 32 Her mydle braced in, as smal as a wande..some 
bluly wastes of wyre at the *paste wyfes hande, 1570 [see 7]. 

Paste (péist),v.  ([f. Paste sé. 2, 3.] 

1. ¢rans. Yo make to adhere or stick by means 
of pastc; to fasten with paste. Zo paste up, to 
stick up (on a wall, etc.) with paste. 

1561-2in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 11. 142 For past- 
inge y@ table of the x commandementes ij. 1592 NasHE 
I’, Pentlesse (ed. 2) 18b, Such as paste vp their papers on 
euery post. 1665 PA. Trans. 1.80 With Parchment pasted or 
glewed upon them, 1687 A, Lovetitr. 7/evenot's Trav.1.136 
Several pieces of Cloth pasted together. 1710 Swirt Laucis 
& Phil, 94 The ballads pasted on the wall. 1804 M. G. 
Lewis Bravo of Venice (1856) LI. 310 The following address 
was .. pasted against the corners of the principal streets. 
1843 Prescoit J/exico(1850) 1.1. v. 122 The feathers, pasted 
on a fine cotton web, were wrought into dresses, 


b. ¢éransf. and fig. To cause to adhere closely 


or firmly (as if by pasting). 

1863 WV. Syd. Soc. Vear-bk. Med. for 1862. 387 General 
diffuse peritonitis, many coils of intestine being pasted 
together by adherent lymph. 1883 H. W. V. Stuart Zgyft 
425 A perfect tempest of wind, which.. drove the Era against 
tbe western bank, where she remained hopelessly pasted. | 

2. To cover by (or as by) pasting on or over. 

1609 Dekker Gulls Horue-bk. 1v. (1862) 24 [A] door, pasted 
and plastered up with serving-mens’ supplications. 1669 
Sturmy Alariner’s Mag. i. xil. 79 Paste it well with good 
Paper. 1697 DrypEn sEneid 1x. 1099 With driving dust 
his cheeks are pasted o'er. 1849 Mus. Cartyce Le/¢. II. 38, 
I have been busy.. pasting a screen... all over with prints, 

3. To incorporate with or into a paste, as a 
colonr in dyeing. 

1862 C. O'Neuw Dicl. Calico Priut. § Dyeing s.v. Resists, 
Resist compositions intended for this latter purpose are 
usitally called pastes, and the colour so preserved 1s said to 
be ‘ pasted’. 

4. slang. To beat, thrash: cf. Baste v.3 

1851 [see Pastinc 3]. 1873 Slang Dict., Paste, to beat, to 
thrash vigorously. 1882 Daily Tet 6 Oct. 2/2 No matter 
how he punches her and ‘pastes’ her. 1896A. MorrisonChild 
of Fago 132 "Is ribs is goin’ black where father pasted ’em, 

5. The verb-stem in Comé., as paste-down, an 
onter blank leaf of a book pasted on the cover; 
paste-in a., pasted in, inserted by pasting. ; 

1902 Daily Chron. 30 June 3/3 Seeking the cause of this 
paste-in fly leaf. - 

Hence Pasted //.a., fastened or covered with 

aste; + fasted paper, pasteboard. 
ie ee sé. 7). 3601 Hoirano Pliny 1. 393 Long 
streaks.. between the pasted places. 2165 Urguhart’s 
Rabelais ui. xxxvil. 314 Ears of pasted Paper, ¢€1790 
Imison Sch. Art II. 53 The pasted side of the paper. 


Paste, obs. form of Pasty s?/, 


PASTEBOARD. 


Pasteboard (pé''stboeid), sd. (@2.) [f. Paste 
sb, or v. + Boann sé, (1 and II are really of 
distinct formation.)] 

I, +1. A substitute for a thin wooden board 
made by pasting sheets of paper together; esf. a 
board of a book so made (cf. Koarn sé. 4). Obs. 

1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Consecr. Abps. etc. 
(Colophon), Bounde in lether, in paste bordes or claspes. 
1612 SturTEVANT J/etallica (1854) 66 ‘The superficiall 
[model] describeth only the..lineaments in paper, bordes 
or past-bords, 1726 Swirt Gudliver i vii, It was as thick 
and stiff as a Past-ooard. 1796 Witnerinc Brit, Plants 
(ed. 3) 1. 32 Putit upon a dry fresh pasteboard, and, covering 
it with fresh blossom paper, let it remain in the press [etc.]. 

2. Asa material: A stiff firm substance made by 
pasting together, compressing, and rolling, three 
or more sheets of paper. 

These sheets consist of ‘outsides’ and ‘middles’; in 
ordinary pasteboard, the ‘middle’ is of inferior quality, and 
generally of a greyish colour. Cardboard is pasteboard 
inade of superior paper, and of the same quality and colour 
throughout; a finer and more highly-finished form made 
with starch paste is called ¢vory beard. ‘Vhe name ‘ paste- 
hoard ‘is sometimes improperly given to sudsdoard, made 
sot hy pasting, but of compressed paper pulp. 

1563 in Comm, Ld. Grey of Wilton (Camden) 59 Item ilij. 
greate schoocheons wrowght with metall on payste hoorde. 
1606 Peacnam Graphice (1612) 94 Take of tbe fairest and 
sinoothest pastboord you can get. 1793 Beppoes Math. 
évid. 21 A model of each triangle cut ont in pasteboard. 
1858 Laroner //and-bk. Nat. Phil., Hydrost., etc. 196 
A conical reflecting shade, the best material for which is 
paper or paste-board. 7 ; 

b. fig. As the type of something flimsy, unsub- 
stantial, or counterfeit: cf. 8. b. 

1829 CARLYLE .Wisc. (1857) I. 270 Doings in the world of 
pasteboard. 1838 Emerson Addr. Cambridge, Alass. Wks, 
(Bohn) II. 203 ‘he new worship..to the goddess of Reason,— 
to-day, pasteboard and fillagree, and ending to-morrow in 
inadness and murder. . 

3. slang. A card. a. A visiting-card. b. A 
playing-card; also, playing-cards collectively. . 
A railway-ticket. 

a. 1837 I. Hook Fack Bragi, They lodge their pasteboard 
and away they go. 1849 Tuackrray Pendennis xxxvi, 
‘We shall only have to leave our pasteboards, Arthur’, He 
used the word * pasteboards’, having heard it from some of 
the ingenious youth of the nobility about town, and as a 
modern phrase suited to Pen's tender years. 1889 ‘J. S. 
Winter’ Vrs Bod (1891) 70 The unutterable fag of paying 
calls and leaving pastehearde 
b. 1859 Tuackeray /’?rgin. xv, Three honours in their 
hand, and some good court cards,..hour after hour. . delight- 
fully..spent over the pasteboard. 1896 Farjeon Betrayal 
9. Fordham wi. 277 I'm that neat with the pasteboards. 
T can shuffle 'em any way I want. 

c. 1901 Daily Chron.11 Nov 5/2 Season ticket holders 
may not travel indefinitely without producing their ‘paste- 


boards’. 
II. 4. Cookery. (Usually with hyphen.) A 


board on which paste or dough is rolled out for 
making pastry, ete. (Cf. Boarp sé, 2.) 

1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Paste-board, a wooden board 
on which dough is rolled out for pastry. 1888 Mrs. Breeton 
Bh. Househ. Manages. § 1674 Make the paste, using a very 
clean pasteboard and rolling-pin. 1894 A. Rosertson 
iWuggets 51 She dropped the rolling-pin on the paste-board. 

5. The board nsed by a paper-hanger in cutting 
and pasting wall-paper. 

1901 JF. Black's Carp. & Buitd,, Home Handicr, 41 The 
lengths of paper should be laid..on the pasteboard supported 
by the trestles. 

B. attrid, (or as adj.) Made of pasteboard. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. 1. Wks. (Rtldg.) 76/2 As 
if we practised ina parte besa case, 1641 Mitton Reform, 
1, Wks. (1851) 42 To blow them down like a past-bord 
House built of Court-Cards. 1668 Woop Zz/e Mar.(O. H. S.) 
1]. 131 Bound with a past-board cover and vellum over it, 
1707 Mortimer //usé, (1721) 1. 290 Put them into a Paste- 
board Box. 1885 J. K. JERomE On the Stage xii. 105 The 
pantomime was still running, and Mat played a demon with 
a pasteboard head. 

b. fg. Unsubstantial; unreal, counterfeit, sham. 

1659 T'orriano, Sigudére Cartéue, a pastboard Lord, a Lord 
of Clouts. 1764 Gotpsm. 7'vaz. 150 ‘lhe pasteboard triumph 
and the cavalcade. 1898 Wyxnnam Poems Shaks. p. \xx, 
The alarums and excursions of these paste-board hostilities. 

C. Comb., as pasteboard-culler, -maker; pasle- 
board-like, -looking adjs.; pasteboard-wasp, a 
species of wasp which inakes a nest resembling 
pasteboard (cf. pager-zwasp). 

1875 Knicur Dict. Mech. 1636/1 *Pasteboard-cutter,. for 
grooving and cutting pasteboard strips employed for making 
boxes. 166a Gernier Principles 18 Nor are the wooden 
Shutters such * Pastboard-like things, as are .. put on the.. 
Tondon.. Houses, 1849 E. B. Eastwick Dry Leaves 195 
‘The Agency..wasa large *pasteboard-looking house. 1669- 

Ausrey Lives, Cavendish (1898) I. 153 His wife..sold this 
incomparable collection ..to the *past-board makers for 
wast paper. 1864-5 Woop //omes without [1. xiv. (1868) 
259 The nest..of the *Pasteboard Wasp (Chartergus 
nidulans). 

licnce Pa'steboardy a. (sorce-wd.) 

1878 Scribner's Mag. XV. 574/2 The construction is of the 
thinnest, most pasteboardy kind. 

Pastec, var. PASTEQUE Oés., water-melon. 

Pastee, obs. form of Pasty 54. 

Paste-egg, corrupt. of pasch-egg: see PaSCH sé. 3. 

Pastel! (px'stel). Also 6 -all. fa. F. 
pastel (1510 in Hatz.-Darm.\, a. Pr. pastel, It. 
pfastella «woad to dye blew with’ (llorio); dim. 
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from fasta paste; ‘the name having been applied 
first to the colouring matter obtained by reducing 
to a paste the twigs of the plant, then to the plant 
itself’ (Hatz.-Darm.). 

OF. had faste/ in the senses ‘ paste, plaster, cake’, etc.) 

The plant Woad, Jsazi's /inctoria; also, the blue 
dye obtained from it. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1, xlvi. 66 This herbe is called .. in 
English Woad, or Pastel: in French Guesde or Pastet: in 
Spanish also Paste?; in Italian Guado. 1696 Prnitiirs 
(ed. 5), Pastel, otherwise called Woad... It is of great use 
among the Dyers. 1783 Justamonp tr. Raynal’s Hist. 
Indies V1. 13 Indigo, Wien mixed with pastel,.. rendered 
the colours .. more lasting. 1838 T. THomson Chem. Ore. 
Bodies 382 Thus prepared, pastel has a yellow or greenish- 
yellow colour. 

b. Comb, Pastel-vat: see quots. 

1838 T. Tomson Chem. Org. Bodies 382 To prepare the 
pastel vat, 4 parts of indigo, so parts of pastel, 2 parts of 
adder, and 2 parts of p.tash are employed. 1875 Kxicut 
Dict, Alech. 1636/1 Pastel, woad. It gives its name to the 
vat in aed reac! and indigo are used, the fJaste/-vat. 

Pastel? (pex'stél). Also 7-9 -il, (9 erroy. 
-elle). [a. F. paste? (1676 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. 
It. pastello; see PASTEL}.] 

1, A kind of dry paste made by grinding pig- 
ments and compounding them with gum-water, 
used as a crayon or for making crayons. /x pasiel, 
drawn with pastels: cf. Crayon sd, 1 b. 

1662 Evetyn Chakoer. vy. Misc. Writ. (1805) 314 Rubbing 
in the shades with pastills and dry compositions, 1688 
R. Hotme Armoury ur, 144/2 Pastils are rouls of Plaster or 
Clay..to draw withal. 1696 in Puinuiys (ed. 5). 1727-41 
Crambers CycZ., Pastit, or Pasted,..a sort of paste made of 
several colours, ground up with gum-water, either together 
or separately ; in order to make crayons to paint with on 
paper, or parchment. 1735 Dict. Polygraph. s.v., Also the 
crayons themselves, are call’d pastils. 1859 Guttick & 
Times Paint. 316 Coloured crayons, or pastels, are made by 
the mixture of colour with a colourless base. 1866 Geo. 
Eniot F. //olt i, Portraits in pastel of pearly-skinned ladies 
with hair-powder. ¢ 

2. A drawing in pastel; also, the art of drawing 


with pastels, 

1855 THackeray Vewcomes |xiii, What awfully bad pastels 
there were on the walls! 1882 Hamerton Graphic Arts 
xviii, 152 The principle of pastel is that the colours, when on 
the paper, are in a state of dry powder, most of which is 
slightly adherent. 1884 Century Mag. XX1X. 205 It is a 
question among artists .- whether pastel should be called a 
process of drawing or of painting. 1893 F. Apams New 
Egypt 154 Vwo charming portraits, .. two pastels standing 
in all the piquant incompleteness of a rapid reality. 

b. transf. to a kind of literary sketch. 

1893 Critic(U.S.) 22 Apr. 249/1 The French pastel is really 
a little study (without a very definite beginning or end) of a 
trifling topic which lacks complexity, and needs little more 
than a very moderate space. F 

3. Applied to certain soft tints of dress-material; 


usually afzrid. 

1899 Daily News 21 Oct. 7/7 The soft, wraith-like tints.. 
are now in fashion again. ‘The modern name for them is 
‘pastels’, ..for these soft, half-faded tones bear the same 
relation to real colours as pastels do to oil-paintings, /d¢d. 
4 Nov. 7/6 Pastel blue or pink, hydrangea blue or pastel 
green. 1899 If est. Gaz.g Mar. 3/1 A gown in the new 
pale blue we call pastel. 1goo /did. 8 Mar. 3/1 Pastel tones 
are ubiquitous in both silks and woollens, — : 

4. attrib. and Comb., as pastel painter, picture; 
pastel-like adj. (See also 3.) 

1884 Century Mag. XXIX. 207/1 The pastel painters of 
to-day. 1889 Pall Alal/ G. 15 Oct. 2/3 His‘ Leisure Hour’ 
is very decorative and pastel-like. xg00 !estn1. Gaz. 10 Feb. 
3/1 The strongest hues of the pastel-box. 

Hence Pa:stelletee’r (vonce-wa.) [after pamph- 
leteer], a writer of literary pastels (2 b); Pa‘stel- 
ling, the production of pastel-pictures. 

1893 Critic (U.S.) 22 Apr. 249/1 Mr. Harrison S. Morris, 
who has given to 47cadia..aneat parody-burlesque of the 
pastel, adds a few pungent sentences upon it. ..He calls it 
Ollendorfian; and the ‘pastelleteer’ the seeker after ‘odd 
similitudes’. 1899 Daily News 1 Aug.6/4 The Artistic Ghost 
inoves in higher circles than those of pavement pastelling. 

+ Pastela‘de. Os. Also pystelade, pete- 
lade. [app. repr. an OF. *fastellade, deriv. of 
OF. pastel paste, etc., or fastelle a dish: see 
PastELl.] A dish in old cookery. 

¢ 1430 T2200 Cookery-bks. 59 Spall de Motoun. Capoun 
Rostyd. Pastelade. /é¢d¢. 62 Pystelade chaud. Pystelade 
fie ..Petelade Fryid. ¥ 

astelar, -ler(e, variants of PASTLER. 

Pastellist, pastelist (pzx'stélist). [f Pas- 
TEL2 + -1st; in mod.F. paste//iste.} An artist 
who works with pastels or coloured crayons. 

1881 Times 9 Feb. 4/1 Mr. Whistler..succeeds in combin- 
ing something of the brilliancy and purity of the pastellist 
with the general effect. .of the oil and water-colour painter. 
1888 Academy 3 Nov. 294/2 M. Machard, who may be 
accounted the Rubens of the French Society of Pastelists. 
1889 Pall Madi G. 18 July 6/1 The Shah has become quite 
a pavement favourite. The open air Pastellist has taken 
him up and is doing a roaring trade in the last novelty. 

Pastemaker: see Paste sé. 8, Pasty 56. c. 

Pastemps, var. PASSE-TEMPS Ods, = PASTIME sd. 

|| Pasteque. Ots. Also 6-7 pateque, 7 pas- 
tique, -aique,g pastec. [a. F. pastegue (pastel), 
+ palegue (1512 in Hatz.-Darm., 1610-79, Pyrard 
de Laval in Yule) = Pg. pateca, Sp. albudeca, badea, 


ad, Arab. eel al-batlikha, vulgar form of 
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-billikha;, cf. Web. main dbaltiakh, Syr. weah 2 
“s = c 9 
paiikh (Numbers xi. §).) The Water-melon. 

1585 T. Wasuincton tr. Wicholay's Voy. 1. xviii. 21 Ther 
grow good Melons, Raues, and pateqaes 1660 F. Brooke 
tr. Le Blanc's Trav, 184 A little kernell..like that of a 
Pastique, or Pumpion. 1677 J. P. tr. Tavernier's Trav. 
(1684) II. 80 There are also Pateques, or Water-Melons in 
abundance. 1696 tr. Du Mont's Voy. Levant 131 The 
Pastaique is a Fruit very much resembling a Citrul, but 
not quite so big. . . "here are two sorts of it, one red and the 
other white. 1826 [J. R. Best] 4 Vrs. France 321 Mclons 
and pastecs, or water-melons. 

Paster (péstai). [f. Pasre v. +-ER}.] 

1. One who pastes: see Paste v. 

1737 J. CHambertaYNe St. Gt. Brit. u. ut. 86 Three 
Paisters for fixing on the said Labels, at so/. per ann. each. 
1885 Ann. Rep. Camb, Univ, Libr. Syndicate 2 Vhe wages 
of R, F—, Senior Paster, were raised from 38s. to 2a week. 

2. U.S. (Sec quot. 1888.) 

1888 Bryce Amer. Comm. 11. in. |xvi. 494 Small slips of 
paper gumined at the back. .are called ‘pasters' or ‘ stickers’, 
because the independent voter pastes them over the name 
or names..he objects to on the ticket which he is about to 
pice in the box. 1889 Columbus (Ohiol Disp. 19 Sept., 

ersons may paste slips over names, providing the names so 
substituted by pasters are printed or written in red ink. 

Paster, obs. form of Pasture. 

+ Pa'sterer. Ods. Also 6 paistrer, paisterer. 
[f. pasterde, PastRY + -ER1: ch fripperer.] A 
pastry-cook, confectioner. 

1553 Houoet, Paistrer, ceragius. 15861. B. La Printaud. 
Fr, Acad. (1389 193 Sobrietie. caused Alexander the Great 
to refuse those Cookes and Paisterers which Ada Queene of 
Caria sent unto him. 1600 SurFLet Countrie Farme v. xx. 
zo9 The flower of meale..whereof the pasterers or cookes 
for pastrie, doe make wafers. 1660 Hower, Lexicon, A 
pasterer, pasteleur, on pastier, pastissier, pasticter. 

Pastern (pz‘stain), sd. Forms: 4 pastron, 
6 pastren, 7 pastrone; 6 pasto(u)rne, -tour, 
6-7 pasterne, 8 pastorn, 6- pastern. [ME. 
pastron = OF. pasiuron (1530 in Palsgr.), mod.F. 
paluron, deriv. of OF. pasture used in sense 2, 
also a shackle or cord with which a horse is 
tethered by the pastern-joint (mod.Norman dial. 
pature clog, shackle); held by French etymologists 
to be the same word as OF. pasture, F. palure 
PASTURE, transferred first to the tether of a horse 
at pasture, and then to the joint. Cf. It. pastora, 
pasiota (Florio), a shackle for a horse, also a 
pastern, part of a herse’s foot (Baretti); fastura 
pasture. ] 

+1. A shackle fixed on the foot of a horse or other 
beast at pasture, or of an unruly horse to confine 
his movements; a tether; a hobble. Oés. 

€31343 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 543 In 1xiij capistris 
.-lij parihus de, pastrons [etc.]. 3347-8 /éid 545 Et in vj 
par. de Pastronnes novis. 1469 Ord. Dk. Clarence in 
Househ. Ord. (1790'97 Sadelles, harnesse,.. halters, turnclles, 
pastrons,..and all suche other. 1570 North Doni‘s Philos, 
(1888) 258 A tying Coller, a paire of Pastornes, and a Cranell. 
1607 MarKHAM Cavad, u. ix. 104 [Some] will..put a verie 
strong pasterne vpon one of the horses hinder feete, then 
passing the other end of the corde thorowe the pasterne, 
bring it againe to the saddle pommel]. /déed. vir. Ixxxat. 78 
Shackle gall is any sore got by wearing pasternes, shackls, 
or other fetters. x6rx Cotcr., Evpas, shackles, fetters, or 
pasternes for vnrulie, or vnbroken horses. a 1625 FLETCHER 
Chances 1. ix, Ye found an easie foole that let you get it [a 
child]; Sh’ had better have worne pasterns. [1824 Barett 
hens Dict. (ed. 7), Pastoja, a pastern, a shackle for a 

orse.] 

2. That part of a horse’s foot between the fetlock 
and the hoof, corresponding in extent to the two 
pastern-bones. 

1530 PAtscr. 252/2 Pastron of an horse, fasturon. Pastren, 
pasturiau, @1533 Lo. Berners Huon cxxx. 477 The 
bloode of them that were slayne, ranne in the strettes to the 
horse pastours. 1636 Massixcer Gt. D&. Flor. ui. i. Wks. 
(Rildg.) 177/2 He treads weak in his pasterns. 1774 GoLpsm. 
Vat. Hist, (1862) 1. 111. i. 347 A tail which hangs down to 
the pastern. 1843 Lever ¥. Hinton vii. (1878) 43 A strong 
hackney, whose flat rib and short pastern showed his old 
Irish breeding. . 

b, The corresponding part in other quadrupeds; 
also ¢vazsf. the luman ankle. 

1555 Even Decades 260 There are also Alces muche lyke 
vnto hartes, with..longe legges withowt any bowinge of 
theyr houx or pasternes. @ 1625 Fretcner Hum, Lieut. 
n. iii, Let me see your leg;—she treads but low in the 
pasternes. a1700 Drypen Ite of Bath's T. 52 So straight 
she walk‘d, and on her pasterns high. 1845 Yovatr Dog 
ii. 33 The low placing of the pastern. 

3. = Pastern-bone (see 4b). 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Pastern (talus), the ankle or 
huckle-bone of a Beasts foot. 1840 Brains Lucycl, Rur. 
Sports (1870) § 633 The lesser pastern or coronary bone.. 
receives the great pastern below. 

4. attrib, and Comé., as pastern artery; pastern- 
deep adv., so deep as to cover the pasterns; pas- 
tern-joint, the joint or articulatiom between the 
cannon-bone and the great pastern-bone. 

1682 Lond. Gaz. No. 1747/4 A black Gelding, ..standeth 
cripled with his pastern joynts. 1846 J. Baxter Lzér, 
Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) I. 451 There is a dryness of the hoof, 
throbbing of the pastern arteries. 1863 Miss Irappon 
%. Marchmont 11, vi. 135 Pools of water through whicb the 
wretched animals floundered pastern-deep. 

b. Pastern-bone, each of the two bones (sper 
or great, and lower, or small p.) between the 
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cannon-bone and the coffin-bone, being the first 
and second phalanges of the foot of a horse. 

1601 Hottanno Pérny 1. 351 ‘The Once... hath that which 
somewbat resembles a pasterne Lone. 1726 Pore Odyss. 
xx. 367 Where to the pastern-bone.. The well-horn'd foot 
indissotubly join'’d. 1855 Hotpen ff au. Ostect. 170 The three 
joints of tbis finger answer to those called ‘great pastern 
bone’, ‘little pastern bone’, and ‘coffin bone" in the horse. 

Hence ¢ Pastern v.: see quot.; Pa‘sterned a. 
[-ED «], furnished with or having pasterns: in para- 
synthetic compounds, as short-, thich-pasterned, 

1598 Fiorito, Pastoiare, to fetter, to clog, to shackle, to 
pastern, to giue. 1614 Markuam Cheap Huséd. 1. i. (1668) 2 
Short pastern'd, strong joynted. 1898 Miss Yoxce Founded 
on Paper xxi, Poor broken-kneed, thick-pasterned Jack [an 
old horse}. 

Pastery, obs. form of Pastry. 
+Pasteth. OJs. Also pastyth, pasthethe. 
[perh. an alteration of OF. pasté, mod.F. pdt, 
Pasty: cf. dousteth, dainteth, etc.) = Pasty sé. 
cxqag Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 661/22 //ic pastillus, .. 
pastyth. 1483 Cath, Augt 271/1 A Pasteth, pastedlus. 
Pasteur (pastor), v. [From the name of the 
French scientist Louis Pasteur (1822-95).] ‘vaits. 
= PASTEURIZE 1, 

1892 Chambers’ Encycl, X. 685 This effect of lime may .. 
be imitated by art —by Pasteuring the wine. 

Pasteurian (pastovriin’, a. [See prec. and 
-14N.] Of or belonging to Pasteur. 

1888 Scott. Leader 23 Aug. 4 The latest extension of the 
Pasteurian system, 1898 P, Manson 7'rof. Diseases vit. 
138 Protective inoculations..prepared on the Pasteurian 
system of attenuxtion. a 

Pasteurism (pa‘stérizm). [f the surname 
Pasteur (see above) + -1sM.] A method of treat- 
ment, devised by Pasteur for preventing or curing 
certain diseases, esp. hydrophobia, by successive 
inocnlations with attenuated virns gradually in- 
creasing in amount. 

1883 J. H. Crarxe (¢/tfe) Physiotogical Faltacies. The 
Millennium of Pasteurism. 1894 Caxon Witserrorce in 
Westm. Gaz. 26 Feb. 2/1, I do not believe in Pasteurism, 
On the contrary, I think it is the greatest delusion of the age. 

Pasteurize (pa'storaiz), v. [f. as prec. + -12k.] 

1. trans, Yo sterilize by Pastcur’s mcthod; to 
prevent or arrest fermentation in (milk, wine, etc.) 
by exposure toa high temperature so as to destroy 
contained microbes or germs. 

1881 Pharmacen?. Frut. 23 Oct. 358 Beer..previously 
‘ pasteurized ’"—and exposed to direct sunlight. .. At the ent 
of three weeks the non-pasteurized beer .. commenced 10 
lose its clearness; but the pasteurized sample remained 
quite bright. 1896 19¢/ Cent. Baa 458 Cream should be 
pasteurised before being sent out from the dairy. 

2. To treat by the method of Pasteuniss. 

1886- [implied in Pasteunization: see below]. 

Ilence Pa‘steurized f//.a.; Pasteuriza‘tion, the 
action or process of Pasteurizing (in sense 1 or 2); 
Pa‘steurizer, an apparatus for Pasteurizing milk. 

1885 Times 2x Oct. 4/6 Hydrophobia mortality fluctuates 
widely, .. What value then for or against Pasteurization can 
attach to the returns of a single year? 1895 West. Gaz. 
30 Sept. 1/3 The Pasteurisation of beer has..become a 
phrase. 1897 Melbourne Argus 2 Mar, 6/7 The pasteuriser 
1s a circular tank of tin into which tbe milk is received. 

Pastey(e, obs. form of Pasty sd, 
| Pasticcio (pastittfo). [It. pasticcio ‘any 
manner of pastie or pye’ (Florio), in med.L. paszi- 
cium, deriv. of Com. Romanic fasta Pasts.] A 
medley of various ingredients; a hotchpotch, 
farrago, Jumble; sfec. a. An opera, cantata, or 
other composition, inade up of various pieces from 
different authors or sources, a pot-pourri; b. A 
picture or design made up of fragments pieced 
together or copied with modification from an 
original, or in professed imitation of the style of 
another artist ; also, the style of such a picture, etc. 
[1706 Art of Paiut. (1744) 67 Thoss pictures thit are 
neither originals nor copies, which the Italians call Pasticé 
+ because as the several things that season a pasty are 
reduc'd to one taste, so counterfeits that compose 2 fastic? 
tend onty to effect one truth.}| 1752 H. Wacrote Lets. to 
Mann 1 Nov., Our operas begin to-morrow with a pasticcio, 
full of most of my favourite songs. 1785 R. Cumsrrtann 
Natural Son 1.1. 7 What a pasticcio of gauzes, pins, and 
ribbons go to compound that multifarious thing, a well 
dress'd woman. 1787 P. Becxrorp Lett, /faly (1805) 1 7 
My Letters wilt be a fasticcio, a mere hotch patch. 1880 
W. S. Rockstro in Grove Dict, Aluséc 11. 668 Pasticcio. .. 
A species of Lyric Drama, composed of Airs, Duets, and 
other movements, selected from different Operas, and grouped 
together. .in such a manner as to provide a mixed audience 
with the greatest possible number of favourite Airs in 
Succession, 1893 Waliou(N.Y.) 11 May 3430/2 His lone ia 
or remembrance, rather, of Ronsard, is fairly detightful. 

| Pastiche (past:*{). [F. ad. It. pasticcro: see 
prec.) = prec. 

1378 SwixBuRNF Poeurs & Ball. Ser. 1, 129 (title) Pastiche. 
1892 Nation (N.Y.) 24 Nov. 396/2 Mr. Burne-Jones is not 
accused..of plagiarism, but of pastiche, which is a very 
different thing, 1899 E. Gosse Life Donne 1. 62 It was 
left to his [Donne's] Caroline disciptes to introduce. .a trick 
of pastiche, an alloy of literary pretence. xgoz MVes/m. 
Gaz. 22 Nov. 3/1 It is an extraordinarily clever and un- 
abashed ligbtning: pastiche of Sir ‘bomas Lawrence. 

Pastil, pastille (pz'stil, pzstil), 52. Also 
7 pasteel, 7-8 pastill, 8 pastel, 8-9 pastile. 


} 
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a, F. pastlle (1561 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. ! 
p \ 


Pastillus, -uim a little loaf or roll of bread, a round 
lozenge, a troche, esp. an aromatic lozenge: a 
word of dim. form of which the primitive is 
uncertain, but which in Romanic was app. asso- 
ciated with pasfa Paste; cf. It. pastrdlz ‘little 
pasties, pastelets, chewets’ (Florio 1611); Sp. 
pastillas ‘kindes of mixtures or pastes for to per- 
lume withal’ (Minsheu 1599)-] 

1. A small roll of aromatic paste prepared to be 
burnt as a perfume, now esp. as a fumigator, 


deodorizer, or disinfectant. 

(1616 B. Jonson Devt! an Ass w. iv, To know how to 
make Pastiltos of the Dutchesse of Braganza, Coqucttas.] 
1658 tr. Porfa’s Nat, Magic vt ii. 179 Artificers call those 
pellets which are made of the salts, and the forenamed 
powder and water, Pastils. 1690 SHADWELL Aa. Bigot in, 
I'le get some Pasteels and stitfen my Whiskers. 1704 J. 
Harris Lex. Techn, 1, Pastil’s, are Odoriferous Tablets, or 
‘Trochisks made up of Perfumes or Odorous Bodies, with 
Mucilage of Gum Tragacanth. 1715 tr. C’tess D’Aunoy's 
Wks, 422 Certain Spanish Pastits spread a fragrant Odour 
round the Room. 1835 Mrs, Cartyce Lett, J. 19 Burning 
pastilles before a statue of Jupiter. 1897 A‘fbutt's Syst. 
Wed, 1V. 791 Pastitles of benzoic acid or of the chloride of 
ammonium are also of service. 

2. A kind of sugared confection of a rounded flat 
shape (often medicated); a troche, lozenge. 

@ 1648 Dicay Closet Open. (1677) 104 Put into the sack 
some ambergreece or ambered-sugar or Pastils. « x69t 
Boyte Hist. Air (1692) 205 Divers pastils or lozanges that 
he was wont to carry in bis pockets. 1706 Puituips s. v., 
Among Confectioners, Pastils are a kind of perfum’d Sugar- 
paste of several Colours, ...as Apricot-Pastils, Cinnamon- 
Pastits, Orange-flower-Pastils, etc. 1883 F. Anstey Slack 
Poodle etc., Sugar Prince 47 Rows of glass jars, containing 
pastilles and jujubes of every colour, shape, and flavour. 

3. = Paste. ? 1, q. v. 

4, A paper tube containing the composition 
which, when ignited, causes a pinwheel or similar 
firework to rotate, In recent Dicts. 

5. attrib, and Cod, 

1833 TI. Hook Parson's Dau. 1. ix. 95 His pastite-burning 
dragons, 1835 Wittis Pencillings 1. xtv. 58 Incense-wood 
for iny pastille lamp. 1853 Miss E. S. Sneprparp Cd. 
aA uchester i. (1875) 7 Uhe brcnze pastitte-box. 1884 Ksicut 
Dict. Mech. Suppl., Pastille Paper, paper prepared with 
an odoriferous coniposition. ; 

Ilence Pastil, pastille 7. ¢ans., to fumigate 
with pastils. 

1846 in WoncesTER (citing QO. Rev.). 

+ Pastilicate, v. Obs. rare—°,  [f. L. *pastel- 
Uicdre, inferred from fastillicans of glubular shape. } 
‘See quot.) Hence + Pastilica‘tion. 

1656 litount Glossogr., Pastilicate (pastilico’, to make in 
form of little round Balls, to minister Pills. 1658 Purcirs, 
Pastilication, a making any thing into the form of a pilt or 
round ball, 

Pastime (pa‘stoim), sb. Forms: 5 pase tyme, 
5-6 passe tyme, 6 passe-tyme (past-tyme, paste- 
-time, past-time), 6-7 passe-time, 7 pas-time, 
7-9 pass-tims; 5-— pastime (5-6 passetyme, 
passetime, pastyme). [f. Pass v, + Time: in 
sense I, tr. F. passe-femps: see PASTANCE. Sense 2 
may be an independent formation.] 

1. ge. That which serves to pass the time agree- 
ably ; recreation, diversion, entertainment, amuse- 
ment, sport; occas. + occtipation (ods.). (No Z/.) 

1490 Caxton Eucydos xii. 43 The fayr pase-tyme that they 
taketherat. 1491 — Vilas Fatr.(W, de W. 1495)1 li. 104 b/1 
(They] came thyder euery daye in maner of passe tyme, 
1526 Tinpace //ed. xiii. g Which have not proffeted thein 
that have had their pastyme in them. 1572 Vottinghan: 
Rec. 1V. 139 For pastyme in beyttyng of a butte. 1635 
Quartes #261, 1. x. (1718) 41 Brave pastime, readers, to 
consume that day, Which without pastime flies too swift 
uway. 1709 AppIsoN Zadler No, 119 ? 2 Huge Leviatbans 
._.take their Pastime as in an Ocean. 1870 I'kerMan Nori. 
Cong. (ed. 2) 1. App. 746 On the road, seemingly by way of 
pastime, he ravages Gaul. 

b, With @ and f/.:; A specific form of diversion 
or amusement; a recreation; a sport, a game. 

1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xxiii. 76 ‘Tournoynge and 
behourdyng are my passe tyme. 1513 Brapsuaw St. Werbaree 
1. 1052 The elder prynce. .Vsed haukynge, huntynge, for a 
past-tyme, 1562 Rowsotuum Playe Cheasts » iijb, The same 
game being a pastime wtuut all tediousnes, matice, ..gyle, 
or deceit. 1634 Mitton Comms 121 The Wood-Nymphs 
deckt with Daisies trim, Their merry wakes and pastimes 
keep. 1722 Sewer //ist, Quakers (1795) 1.10. 204 He could 
not go to bowls or any other pastime. 1843 Lytron Last 
Bar. 1, i, The sports and pastimes of tbe inhabitants, 

+2. A passing or elapsing of time; a space of 
time; an interval between two points of time. Ods. 

1494 Fasyan Chron. vu. 645 In whiche passetyme the 
kynge sent..vnto the forenamed John and hym by many 
meanys instaunsyd to teue the company of the lordys. /dic. 
666 In the whicbe passetyme dyed innumerable people in 
thesayd cytie, 1529 Rastett (¢7¢/e) The pastyme of peopte. 
The Cronyctes of dyuers realmys and most specyatly of the 
reatme of Engtond. /dd. (1811) 161 In this pastyme [/. ¢. 
during this campaign] dyed Geffrey Plantagenet. [1875 
Parisn Sussex Gloss., Passtime, time passed.} 

3. atirtb., as pastime-ground, -reading, -student, 

1843 Lvrton Last Bar. in.iv, The stranger of the pastime- 
ground was before her. 1902 Dasly Chron. 22 Jan. 7/2 No 
sensible person in search of pastime-reading will waste time 
and attention upon the ponderous problem-novels, 
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Pa‘stime,v. Now rare. [f. pree. sb.] 

til. sur. ‘Yo pass one’s time pleasantly; to take 
one’s pleasure ; to divert, entertain, or amuse one- 
self; to play. Oés. 

1523 LLY Drunkardes title-p., Storyes ryght plesaunte and 
frutefull for all parsones for to pastyme with. 1548 Latimer 
Ploughers (Arb.) 25 They pastyme in theyr prelacies with 
galaunte gentlemen. 1567 Martet Gr. Forest 77 The Cat.. 
vseth to pastime or play with the Mouse ere she cdeuoureth 
hir. 1592 Kyo Sof & /ers.1.ii. 6 When did Perseca pastime 
in the streetes, But her Erastus ouer-eied her sporte? 

+b. traus. To diveit, amuse. Ods. 

1577 Hanmer Anc, Eccl. /ist, (1663) 162 He being..tinked 
with malefactors to pastime and sport the people. 1579 
Tomson Calzin's Sern. Tin, 324/1 Then must they goe to 
play & pastime thein selues. 

2. traus. (nonce-tse.) To make a diversion of, 
to amuse ones. If with, to find amusement in. 

ax860 J. A, ALExANOER Gosf. of Jesus iv. 50 The man 
who pastimes Christ and His religion, who allows the Church 
a place among his sourcesof amusement. .may imagine that 
he 1eally respects religion. 

Hence + Pa‘stiming v//. sd. and Afl. a.; also 
+ Pastimer, one given up to pastimes, one 
engaged in sport. 

1573-80 Barret Adv. P 179 Pastiming, or sporting,. .esbate- 
meut, 1580 Hottysanp 7reas. Fr. Tong, Eslatenent, 
pastiming. 1606 Birnig Airé-Buriadd Ded., In all cam- 
pestrial prowes and pas-tyming exploits. 1608 Sir J. 
Harincton Nage Ant. (18c4) 1. 382 Some idle pastimers 
did diverte themselves with huntinge mallards in a ponde. 

+ Pastina ceous, a. Ods. rare. [f. L pastinica 
parsnip + -Kous.] Of the nature of or akin to the 
parsnip. 

1657 Tomtinson Renou's Disp. 246 Mts root is carnous. .of 
a pastinaceons sapour. ; ? 

Pastinacine (pestinéi'ssin). Chem. [f. L. 
pastindca parsnip + -INE5.] The name given by 
Wittstein to a volatile alkaloid distilled from the 
seeds of the parsnip; also found in the root of the 
broad-leaved water-parsnip (Stu latifolinm). 

1866-77 Watts Dict. Chen: VV. 357. 1881 /éid. 3rd Suppl. 


mere 5 co 

+ Pastinate, f7/.2. Obs. [ad. L. pastinat-us, 
pa. pple. of pustradre to dig: see PastixE v.] 
Of land: Dug, prepared for planting. 

61420 Pallad. on Husb, 1. 50 ‘his mon ek al thy soyles 
pastynate With wynes wold be filde. /érd. 1v. 177, Now 
nicton seed. .is sette In places wel ywrought or pastynate. 

So + Pastinate v. frans., to dig, loosen by 
digging; + Pa‘stinated ///.a., dug, delved ; 
+ Pastina tion [ad. L. fastination-em]|, digging. 

cxqz0 Paltad. on Hush. ww. 130 In thi pastinated lond. 
1623 Cockreram nn, To Welue, /‘astitate. A Deluing, 
Pastinatiou. 1656 Brounr Glossegr., Pastinate, to delve or 
digina Garden. 1708 Kersey, Pastiuation (in Husbandry), 
the opening, breaking fine, and laying loose of earth in order 
to be planted. xzarin Bary. 1745 tr. Codumella’s Hush. 
m1. xvi, The pastinated ground is proper for planting, when 
it is_a little moist. 

+ Pastine, 5). Ods. rare. [ad. L. pastinum 
a two-pronged dibble ; the digging and trenching 
of ground; also f/. gronnd so prepared (Palla- 
dius 4th c.).] Ground prepared for planting by 
digging and trenching. 

1420 Pallad. on Husb. m. 429 This mone in places tem- 
porate, oliue In pastine or in tables brynkes sette. /éid. xu. 
36 Now ther is hoot. .'‘The pechis boon in pastyne is to sette. 

+Pa‘stine, vw. Ods. rave. [ad. L pastrn-dre 
to prepare ground (for planting) by digging and 
trenching (Vliny, Columella).] ¢rans. a. To dig 
and trench (ground) for planting, etc. b. To 
Ilence + Pa stining 7/2, sé, 


Pastiness (pé''stinés). [f. Pasty a. + -NEss.] 
Pasty quality, condition, or consistence. 

1608 Torsete Serpents (1658) 783 Insnarled with the bind- 
ing pastinesse, and tenacious glewish substance of the Web. 
1854 J. Scorrernin Orr's Circ. Sc., Chem. 433) hey. .assume 
the condition of intermediate pastiness. 1872 Echo 4 Oct. 6 
Their diamonds were conspicuous by their pastiness. 


aging. (pel'stin), vol. sd. [f. Paste vu. + 
-1nG 1] e action of the verb PAsTE. 

1, Sticking or fastening with paste. Also attrtd. 

1596 Vestry Bks, ‘Surtees) 271 For making a new borde, 
and pasting on of the table of Consanguinitie and Affinitic 
set up in the church, iiijd. 1669 Sturmy J/ariner's Mag.v. 
xii, 63 Allow..more than 3 diameters for the pasti g. 1871 
G. Macvoxarp W1Yf Cuid. 1. vit. 47 There I carried on 
ny pasting operations. 1882 Cautrenp & SawAnp Dict. 
Veedlework, Pasting Lace, a narrow kind of Coach Lace, 
used to conceal rows of tacks. 1883 Goole Weekly Times 
14 Sept. 5/2 A patent paper pasting machine. 

2. The process of reducing to a paste. 

1884 Watt Soap-makiug v. 42 Wett-prepared soft soda .. 
is employed to produce the pasting in the first operation. 

3. slang. A beating, a basting. 

1851 Maynew Lond. Labour 1.415 He..gave me a regular 
pasting. 

Pastique, var. PastEQuE Oés., water-melon. 

Pastisar, var. Patisser Ods., pastry-cook. 

+ Pa:stle. Obs. rave. [corrupt. or altered form 
of pastor, PASTEUN. (Ct. PESTLE.)] = PASTERN. 


PASTLER. 
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152. Exyot, Astragalus,..the pastle bone in a beast. | Biste (Douay) Zcek. xxxiv. conzn., Pastors do lawfully 


1611 Cotsr., Clapponniere, the huckle, pastle, or pasterne, 
bone of a beast. : 

+ Parstler. Os. Worms: 4-3 pasteler(e, 5 
pastlere, -iller, 6 pastlar, pastelar, paistler, 6-7 
pastler. [ME. and AF. fasteler =OF. pastellier, 
pastilér (Godef.), Sp. faste/ero ‘a man that maketh 
pies or pasties’ (Minsheu 1599), in med.L. faséz/- 
larius; £. OF. paste/ little pie, pasty. 

OF. pastel was cognate with Sp. Jaste/ ‘a little pie made 
of small meat’ (Minsheu), It. Aastedlo, in pl. pastell?, -egli 
‘fine little pasties or paste-meates, tartes, pyes’ (Florio); 
all:—L. past7d/us (see Paster}, Pastit), but in sense asso- 
ciated with Com. Romanic fasta paste.] 

A maker of pastry 3 a pastry-cook ; a baker. 

1390-1 Earl Derby's Exp. (Camd.) 64 Pro xliij shephell 
farine frumenti..emptis. .de Hankyn Edeyne, pasteler, pro 
diuersis pastelleriis in domo suo factis. c1420 Liber Coco- 
rum (1862) 1 Pasteler. 1426 Lypc. De Guil. Pilgr. 5442 
Charyte gan neyhen ner, And wolde be-come a pasteler,.. 
Off that flour to make her bred. ¢ 1440 Prop. Pari’. 385/2 
Pastlere,. .pastillarvius. 1530 PatsGr. 252/2 Pastler that 
baketh, Jastister. 1552 HuLoet, Paistler, or maker of fyne 
paist, dudciarfius. 1898 Stow Su7v. x. (1603) 82 Cookes or 
Pastelars for the more part in Thames streete. 1657 Howeu. 
Londinop. 307 Which Cooks (or Pastlers) were admitted to 
be a Company. 

Past-master, past master (pa'st,;mo:staz). 

1. One who has filled the office of ‘ master’ in a 
guild, civic company, freemasons’ lodge, club, etc. 

1762 Key to Free-Masonry (1785) 7 (Plan) Past-Master, 
with the Sun and Compasses, and a String of Cords. 1785 
Laws Soc. Royal Arch Masons 15 That the three Prin. 
cipals, and all Past-masters are stiled, szost excellent. 
1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Past-master, one who has 
been master of a civic company, or has filled the chair of 
freemason’s lodge. Past-master’s Jewel, a freemason’s 
honorary distinction or decoration, worn .. by one who has 
filled the master's chair. 1874 /vaser’s Alag. 245 Past- 
master of the Alpine Club. ; 

2. One who is thoroughly proficient or has ripe 
experience in any subject or sphere of action; a 
thorough ‘ master’ (of a subject). Const. 772, of 

App. this use has arisen partly in allusion to the efficiency 
which: results from having passed through such an office as 
that of master of a freemasons’ lodge, etc.; sometimes it 
alludes to the efficiency resulting from having ‘ passed * the 
necessary training or examination to qualify as ‘master’ in 
any art, science, or occupation; see also PAssED-MASTER. 

1868 [implied in Past-mistress]. 1877 Besant & Rice 
Son of Vule... xiv. 149 He was Past-Master, Right Worship- 
ful Grand, Fréve Venérable, in every kind of vice. 1882 
H. C. Merivate Fauctt of B. 1. 42 He was a past master 
in the art. 1890 Spectator 13 Sept. 334 A past-master of 
electioneering tactics. 1892 E. Reeves Homeward Bound 
46 They are past masters in extras at some of the largest 
hotels. 1894 Lp. WotseEtey Life Marlborough 11. \Wwi. 117 
Marlborough was a ‘ Past-Master’ in fluency of speech. 

Pa‘st-mi:stress. [After prec.] A woman 
well skilled in some accomplishment or study. 

1868 Miss Brappon Dead Sea Fr. (ed. Tauchn.) 11. vi. 90 
The lovely proprietress..was past-mistress in the art. 1892 
Athenzum 23 July 129/1 Her portrayal of Grimalkin in his 
fiercer mood proves her a past-mistress of cat character. 

Pa‘stness. vare. [f. Past pp/. a. + -NESS.] 
The state or condition of being past. 

18z9 Jas. Mitt Hr. Adind (1869) 11.119 To our con- 
clusion, that ‘ Time’ is the equivalent of Pastness, Present- 
ness, and Futureness, combined, it may be objected, that the 
word ‘Time’ is applicable to all three cases. 1873 WHITNEY 
Orient. Stud, 260 He will thus at a blow.. reduce to a state 
of irretrievable pastness, a host of.. philosophical systems, 

‘Pastophor (pz'stéfp1), || pastophorus 

pestp fords). Archeol. [a. F. pastophore, ad. 
L. pastophor-us, pl. -phor?, a. Gr, nacropépos, f. 
maoTés a shrine, + -Pdpos carrying. More usually 
in L. form,] One of the order of priests who 
carried shrines of the gods in procession, as fre- 
quently represented in Egyptian art. 

1658 Pritzirs, Pastophories, (Greek) the most honourable 
order of Priests among the Egyptians. 1706 — (ed. Kersey), 
Pastophori, certain Priests, whose Business it was, at solemn 
Festivals, to carry the Shrine of the Deity. 1753-97 [see 
below]. 1891 tr. De La Saussaye’s I1ist. Sc. Relig. \. 437 
Singers, pastophores, hierodules and others. 

So || Pastopho‘rium [L., a. Gr. macropdproy or 
macropopetov], the apartment of the pastophori 
in the temples of the gods; applied to a similar 
division of the Temple at Jcrusalem (LXX, Jer. 
xlii, 4). Hence, Each of the two apartments, one 
on eaeh side of the bema. in ancient churches, 
retained in the Greek Church. 

1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp., Pastophoria, in antiqiity, the 
apartments near the temples where the Aastophori were 
lodged. 1797 Aucycl. Brit. (ed. 3) X1V. 6/1 The cells or 
apartments near the temples, where the pastophori lived, 
were called Jastophoria, 1839 Yeowrit Anc. Brit. Ch. xi. 
(1847) 133 It has an outbuilding which accords with the 
descriptions of the ancient pastophorium. 

Pastor (pu'stos), 56. Forms: 4-7 pastour, 6 
-oure, -ure, 6- pastor. [ME. and AF. pastour, 
= OF. pastor, pastur (12th c. in Littré), ad. L. 
pastor-em shepherd, lit. ‘ feeder, giver of pasturc’, 
agent-n. from puse-cvre to feed, give pasture to. 
In 16th c. the ending was changed to -or after L.] 

1. A herdsman or shepherd. Now ztzeszeal. 

1362 Lancet. 7. Pd. A. x1, 300 Pore peple as plou3jmen and 
pastours of bestis. 1484 Caxton /adles of Aesop m. i, OF 
the pastour or herdman. 1596 Fitz-Gerrrey Six &. Drake 
(1881) 19 Above the pitch of pastors rural] reede, 1609 


eate of the milke of their flock. 1774 PENNANT Tour Scot. 
2 1772. 107 Flocks of sheep, attended by little pastors, 
1885 A. H. Keane in Frad. Anthrop. (ust. XV. 225 Of 
these nomad pastors there are two classes: 1. Those who 
always stay with their herds, .. 2, Those who.. migrate to 
the coast. 

2. A shepherd of souls; one who has the spiritual 
oversight over a company or body of Christians, 
as bishop, priest, minister, etc.; sfec. the minister 
in charge of a church or congregation, with par- 
ticular reference to the spiritual care of his ‘ flock’. 

1377 Lanai. /. PZ. B. xv. 488 Pei wil[ne] a name, To be 
pastours and preche. c1450 Hottanp //owlat 80 Fayne 
wald I wyte,.. Quha is fader of all foule, pastour and pape. 
1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Catech., To submitte my 
selfe to all my gouernours, teachers, spirituall pastours, and 
maisters. /é:d., Order. Pricsts, To be the messengers, the 


watchemen, the Pastours, and the stewardes of the Lorde, | 


to teache, to premonisshe, to feede, and prouyde for the 
Lordes famylye. 1557 N. T. (Genev.) fA. iv. 11 He..gaue 
some to be Apostles,.. and some Pastours [earlier versions 
shepherds] and Teachers. 1596 Datrymrce tr. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. vi. 90 Robert Schau, quha pastour was of the 
parischone of Minto. 1627 Cosin's Collect. Priv. Devot., 
Prayer Ember Weeks 356 So rule and gouerne the hearts 
and minds of thy seruants, the Bishops and Pastors of thy 
Flocke, that they may lay hands suddenly nn no man, but 
[ete.]. 1641 Mitton Ch. Govt. 1.iv. Wks. (1851) 112 Wherein 
.. is the office of a Prelat excellent above that of a Pastor? 
1782 PrizstLey Corrupt. Chr. 111. x. 233 Each city was to 
have its own pastor. 1833 Ht. Martinrau 7hree Ages u. 
36 A young Presbyterian clergyman, the beloved pastor of 
a large congregation. 1878 R. W. Dare Lect. Preach. viii. 
224 Most of you..are to be pastors of churches, not mis- 
sionaries or evangelists. 

3. One who exercises protecting care or guidance 
over a number of people. 

c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 94 Kynge ys pe 
Pastour of Barouns. aiszg Sxectton LR Three Fooles 
Wks. 1843 I. 203 Romulus and Remus .. were pastours, for 
they establyshed lawes in the citie. 1605 Bacon Adv. 
Learn, 1. xxi. §8 A Moses or a David, pastors of their 
people. 1715-20 Pore /diad xiv. 612 His people’s pastor, 
Hyperenor fell. 1897 Daily News 6 July 4/1 Two good 
‘ Unionists’ told against their pastors and masters on the 
Treasury bench. 

4, Ornith. A genus of starlings(Temminck, 1815) 
of which the species Pastor voseus (see OUZEL 2 b) 
is an occasional visitor to the British islands. 

1825 Sevsy /élustr, Brit, Ornith. 1.94 The Rose-coloured 
Pastor, the Rose-coloured Ouzel..of different ornithologists. 
1837 Swainson Wat. //ist. Birds II. too In the genus 
Pastor..the bill..is compressed, 1894 R. B. Suarre 
llandbk, Birds Gt. Brit. 1. 26 In addition to its brilliant 
plumage, the Pastor has an enormous crest. 

5. ‘A small tropical fish (Momeus Gronovt?) 
that lives among the tentacles of the hydrozoan 
Physalia or Portuguese man-of-war; hence called 
Portuguese man-of-war fish’ (Webster SzZA/, 1902). 

6. Comb., as pastor-he adj. 

1641 Mitton Reform. u. Wks. (1851) 68 The Pastorlike 
and Apostolick imitation of meeke and unlordly Discipline. 
1670 — Hist, Eng... ibid. 97 ‘Yo the ignominy and scandall 
of thir pastorlike profession. 1851 I. ‘Vaytor MWesdey (1852) 
240 The less skillful, or the less pastor-hearted, minister. 

Hence Pa‘storess, a female pastor; Pa‘stor- 
hood,a body of pastors: = PASTORATE2; Pa‘storize 
v. trans., to provide with a pastor or pastors ; 
Pa‘storless a., lacking a pastor; Pa’storling, 
a feeble or incompetent pastor. 

1887 Amer. Alissionary (N.Y.) Mar. 75 The industrial 
training is now under the direction of the *pastoress, 
Mrs. M » 1839 72mes 15 July, The political brawlings 
of the dissenting ~pastorhood. 1882 Guardian 5 July 933/3 
Difficulties of *pastorising sinall scattered bodies. @1711 
Ken Hymnotheo Poet, Wks. 1721 III. 30 *Pastorless the 
Flock remain’d. 1624 R. Haut tr. Bf. Hall's Noah's 
Dove 7 Negligent *pastorlings .. which haue more heed to 
their owne hides, than to the soules of their people. 

Pastor (pa'sta1), v. [f. prec. sb.: cf. 2o her/, 
to shepherd. 

+1. trans, To take care of (beasts) ; to shepherd. 

1587 Cuurcuyarp IVorth. Wales (1876) 97 Nor heard of 
Beasts, to pastor and to feede. 

2. To take charge of (a spiritual flock) as pastor. 

1872 J. Ross Ministry of Recoucil, 47 When any church is 
pastored by a minister as his sole work. 1884 Regions 
Beyond Mar., The flock .. which he lovingly pastored. 

lience Pa‘storing v/. sb. and p//. a. 

1623 Aiessury Ser, 5 But I..repaire, for the Catholike 
veritie, to the Church, where the pastoring eagles are. 1894 
Kingdom (Minneapolis) 20 Apr., avine given half his life 
to pastoring and preaching. 

astor, obs. form of PASTURE. 

|| Pastora. Obs. [It., Sp. pastéra, in OF. 
pastore shepherdess; fem. of fastore, pastor.) A 
shepherdess. 

1612 SHELTON Qyt7x. 11. iv. (1620) 81 She that goes vp and 
downe these plains and hils among vs in the habite of a 
Pastora. 1621 Lavy M. Wrotn Urania 354 The Princesse 
of Rhodes was like a Pilgrime, of Lemnos like a Pastora, 

Pastorable, variant of PASTURABLE. 

Pastorage (pa'st6rédz). rave. [See -AcE.] 

+1. The function of a pastor, spiritual oversight 
or guidance. Ods. vare—. 

1662 Petty Taxes in Tracts, etc. (1769) 2 A third branch 
of the public charge is that of the pastorage of men’s souls. 

2. A pastor’s house; a parsonage or manse. 

1883 B. Harte Carguines Woods ii. 39 The‘ pastorage’, 
as it was .. called, .. [was] built of brick, 1897 P. Warunc 
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Tales Old Regime 226 The Protestant chaplain in the 
pastorage, 


Pastoral (po’stéral), a. and sb. Also 7 evroz. 
pastural, fad. L. fastoral-is, f. pastor-em: sec 
Pastor sé. and -au. Cf. F. pastoral, in 12-13th c. 


. pastural, Sp. pastoral, It. pastorale.| A. adj. 


I. 1. Of or pertaining to shepherds or their 
occupation; of the nature of a shepherd; relating 
to, or occupied in, the care of flocks or herds. 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) I1. 229 Tubal exercisede firste 
musike to alleuiate the tediosenes pastoralle [L. ted*usm 
fastorale). 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 43 Pastoral and rustical 
occupatione. 1600 Hottann Livy 1x. xxxvi. 340 They were 
clad in pastoral weeds like heardimen, 1634 Mitton Comus 
345 Or sound of pastoral reed with oaten stops. 1794 Mrs. 
Rapcurre ALyst. Udolpho vi, Fruits, cream, and all the 
pastoral luxury his cottage afforded. 1841 ExrninsTone 
fist. Ind. 11. 613 Inhabited by pastoral tribes, who live in 
tents. 1849 H. Sternens 8%. of /arm (ed. 2) I. 532/1 
Pastoral farms, devoted to sheep. 1859 Cornwactis Jew 
World 1. 108 The Green Hills, a pastoral station, and 
twenty-five miles from Melbourne. 

2. Of land or country: Used for pasture. Hence 
of scenery or its features: Having the simplicity or 
natural charm associated with such country. 

1790 Cowrer Alother's Pict. 53 Once we call'd the past’ral 
house our own. 1794 Mrs. Rapcuirre Alyst. Udolpho i, 
The pastoral landscapes of Guienne and Gascony. 1814 
Worpsw. Yarrow Visited vi, The grace of forest charms 
decayed, And pastoral melancholy. 1847 Grote Grecce 11. 
xxiv. II]. 564 Epirus is essentially a pastoral country. 
1872 Jenkinson Guide Eng, Lakes (1879) 42 ‘The scenery 
round Esthwaite Water is purely pastoral. 

3. Of literature, music, or works of art: Por- 
traying the life of shepherds or of the country; 


expressed in pastorals. 

1581 Sipney AZol. Poetric (Arb.) 43 Is it then the Pastoral] 
Poem which is misliked? 1641 Mitton Ch. Govt. 11. Introd., 
Wks. (1847) 43/2 The Scripture..affords us a divine pastoral 
drama in the Song of Solomon. 175: Mrs. Derany in Life 
& Corr. (1861) 11). 52 Pretty pastoral music. 1779-81 Joun- 
son L. P., Phillips Wks. 1V.193 The Italians soon transferred 
Pastoral Poetry into their own language..and all nations 
of Europe filled volumes with TVhyrsis and Damon, and 
Thestylis and Phyllis, 1860 Ruskin Afod, Paint. V. 1x. i. 198 
Pastoral, .. consisting usually of simple landscape, .. with 
figures, cattle, and domestic buildings. 1895 C. H. Herrorp 
Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Introd. 27 Drama and romance, 
dialogue and lyric, satire and epigram, had all..invested 
themselves in pastoral disguise. Nay, there were examples 
even of the pastoral sermon and the pastoral prayer. 

II. 4. Of or pertaining to a pastor or shepherd 
of souls; having relation to the spiritual care or 
guidance of a ‘ flock’ or body of Christians. 

Pastoral epistles, a collective name given to the epistles 
of Paul to ‘limothy and Titus, which deal largely with the 
work ofa pastor. Pastoral staff = CRoziER 3. 

1526 Bre. Tunstart Proclam.in Foxe A. & Af. (1583) 1017/2 
By the duty of our pastorall office. 1548-9 (Mar.) S&. Cov. 
Prayer Cert. Notes Ministr. Thinges, His pastorall staffe 
in his hande. 1607 Statutes in Hist. Wakefield Gram. Sch. 
(1892) 63 Not called..to a pastorall charge. 1640 WHITE 
in R. Baillie Canterb, Self-Convict.73 Some private forme 
of pasturall collation with their flock. 1781 Gipson Decd. 
& F. xxxii. TIL, 184 The pastoral labours of the archbishop 
of Constantinople, 1836 Arnovp in Stanley Life (1845) I]. 
22, Iam..engaged upon the three Pastoral Epistles, 1858 
J. Purcnas Direct. Augl. 18 The Pastoral Staff in form 
somewhat resembles a shepherd’s crook. | 

B. sé. (Elliptical uses of the adj.) 

I. +1. A person of pastoral occupation, ashepherd 
or herdsman. Ods. rare". 

1 Barley-Breake (1877) 5 Old Elpin with his sweete 
and louely May Would oft prepare (as Pastorals vie to doe) 
To keepe their sheep. ; 

+2. p~/. Pastoral games or pastimes. Obs. xare—!. 

@ 1586 Sipney Arcadia 1.(1590) Mv, To know whether it 
were not more requisite for Zelmanes hurt to rest, then sit 
vpat those pastimes; and she. .earnestly desiring to haue 
Pastorals, Basilius commanded it should be at the gate of 
the lodge. . i 

3. A poem, play, or the like, in which the life 
of shepherds is portrayed, often in an artificial 
and conventional manner; also extended to works 


dealing with simple rural and open-air life. 

1584 in Cunningham Accts. Revels (Shaks. Soc.) 188 A 
pastorall of Phillyda and Choryn presented and enacted 
before her Matie by her highnes servauntes on St Stephens 
daie. 1589 FLemine (¢7¢/e) The Bvcoliks of Pvblivs Virgilivs 
Maro, .. otherwise called his Pastoralls, or Shepherds Meet 
ings. ¢1620 Ropinson Mary Magd. Ded. 5 Some.. 
Cronicles and Warlicke strains admire; Others a deepe 
conceited Pastorall. 1706 Watsu Let, to Pope 24 June, 
In looking over my old Italian Books, 1 find a great many 
Pastorals and Piscatory Plays. 1838 Lytton Adsce vy. viii, 
Persons of our rank do not marry like the Corydon and 
Phyllis of a pastoral. — , 

b. A pastoral picture or scene in art. 

1819 Keats Ode Grecian Urn 45 O Attic shape! Fair 
attitude] with brede Of marble men and maidens over- 
wrought, With forest branches and the trodden weed ; Thou 
silent form. ..Cold Pastoral] 1903 Iests. Gaz. 23 Nov. 
2/2 The most striking of the Gainsboroughs..is the large 
‘pastoral’ which hangs in the middle of the North Wall. 

ec. Mus. = PASTORALE I. 

1851 THackeray Eng. Hus. iv. (1853) 176 The pretty little 
personages of the pastoral..dance their loves to a minuet- 
tune played on a bird-organ. : 

4. Pastoral poctry as a form or mode of literary 


composition. 

1598 Merrs Padlad. Tamia 284 As Theocritus in Greeke, 
Virgil and Mantuan in Latine, Sanazar in Italian..are the 
best for pastorall. 1602 SaAxs, Haz, u. ii, 416 The best 


PASTORAL. 


Actors in the world, either for Tragedie, Comedie, Historie, 
Pastorall. 1713 Pore Guard. No. 40 » 2 ‘The first rule of 
pastoral, that its idea should be taken from the manners of 
the golden age, and the moral formed upon the representa- 
tion of innocence. 1829 Hoop in Tike Ge 181 The Golden 
Age is not to be regilt; Pastoral is gone out, and Pan 
extinct. 185 C. H. Herrorp Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Introd. 
36 Pastoral, from Vergil onward, has been persistently 
allegorical, 

II. 5. a. ‘A book relating to the cure of 


souls’ (J.). 

Cf. the title of St. Gregory’s Cura Pastoralis. 

1395 Purvey Nemonstr. (1851) 3 This article is taught hi 
seynt Gregori in his morals and in his pastoralis. 1526 
Piler. Perf. (WW. de W. 1531) 87 b, So sayth saynt Gregory 
in his pastoralles. 1632 Hersert Country Parson Vo Rdr., 
Others..may..add to those points which I have ohserved, 
until the Book grow to a complete Pastoral. 1824 WatrT 
il, Brit. \.s.v. St. Gregory, A Pastoral, or a Treatise on 
the Duties of a Pastor. 1892 C. G. M‘Criz Publ. Worship 
Presb, Scot. i. 22 Among the books are a Pastoral [etc.]. 

b. A letter from a spiritual pastor to his flock ; 
esp. 2 letter from a bishop to the clergy or people 
of his diocese. 

1865 Lecky Ration, (1878) 1. 143 The pastorals of French 
hishops occasionally relate apparitions of the Virgin. 1885 
Manch. Exam. 17 Feb. 5/6 Vhe Lenten pastoral. .was read 
in the Roman Catholic churches of the archdiocese of 
Dublin on Sunday. 

ec. f/. The pastoral epistles: see A. 4. 

1gor Dops in Lxfositor July 71 In considering the 
authorship of the Pastorals. 1902 Dexney Death of Christ 
iu. 115 Leaving out the Pastorals, Paul wrote his other 
epistles within the space of ten years. 

6. A pastoral staff, a crozier. 

1658 f/isf, Queen Christina 407 They showed her the rod 
of Moses, the pastorall of Aaron, Arca Foederis [etc.]. 1672 
Lond. Gaz. No. 670f4 The Officers at Arms carrying the 
Pastoral and Mitre. 1903 Jiesto. Gaz. 15 July 1/2 Twenty- 
eight tiaras ornamented with precious stones, .. sixteen 
pastorals in gold and precious stones. 

7. Comb,, as pastoral-maker, -monger. 

1713 STEELE Guard. No. 30 ® 2 The generality of pastoral- 
writers. @1720 SurrFierp (Dk. Buckhm.) IVs. (1753) I. 
146 Whose simple profession's a pastoral-maker. 1783 
Brae Réct. (1812) 111. 113 Our common Pastoral-mongers. 

Hence Pa‘storally a/v.; Pa‘storalness. 

1752 Newton Milton, Lycidas 193 note, Mr. Richardson 
couceives that hy this last verse the poet say's (pastorally) that 
he is hastening to, and eager on new work. 1887 ‘Saran 
Tytver ’ (Miss H. Keddie) Disappcared iv. 72 There was a 
curious sort of gentle pastoralness tempering its profundity. 
-- There was not a don..that did not appear..intimate with 
wild flowers and wild hirds. 1899 Somervitte & Ross 
Trish R. M. 232 A life pastorally compounded of Petty 
Sessions and lawn-tennis parties. 

Pastoral (pa‘stéral),v. [f. prec.] zé~. in phr. 
to pastoral it, To play the shepherd or shepherdess. 

1828 Lights & Shades \1. 298 Misses pastoraling it in their 
. Sausage curls. 1891 J. W. Hares in Afthenzum 1 Aug. 
159/3 Simichidas proposes that they shall pastoral it to- 
gether -—Bovxodragdapeaba. 

Pastoral, obs. variant of PASTURAL. 

| Pastorale (pastora‘le). Pl. -ali (-a'17), -ales. 
[it., sb. use of pastoral/e adj. Pastora.] 

1. wifes. a. An instrumental composition in 
pastoral or rustic style, or in which pastoral sounds 
and scenes are represented; usually a simple 
melody in 6-8 time. b. An opera, cantata, or 
other vocal work, the subject of which is pastoral. 

1724 Short E.cplic. For. Wds. Atlus. Bhs., Pastorale, isan 
Air composed after a very sweet, easy, gentle Manner, in 
Imitation of those Airs which Shepherds are supposed to play. 
1782 Char. in Ann. Reg. 11/2 In Christmas time, all quarters 
of Naples resound with Pastorad or Sictliane, a kind of 
simple rural music, executed hy..shepherds, upon a species 
of bagpipes. 1866 Encer Nat, Alusic i. 9 The theme of 
the Pastorale in Handel's ‘ Messiah ' has heen derived froin 
the Pifferari, Italian peasants. 1880 W. B. Squire in Greve's 
Dict. Mus. 11. 670 Pastorales had their origin in Italy, 
where..the study of the Eclogues of Theocritus and Virgil 
led to the stage representation of pastoral dramas. 

= PASTOURELLE. 

1864 Trevetvan Contpet. Wallah (1866) 197 When one 
couple is dancing ‘ Trélise’, and another ‘ Pastorale’. 

Pastoralism (pa:st6raliz’m). [See -1s«.] 
Pastoral quality or character; the action or practice 
of dealing with pastoral or rural life; the pastoral 
style in litcrature ; a pastoral trait or affectation. 

1854 Ruskin Lect. Archit. iii. 167 Claude embodies the 
foolish pastoralism. 1873 Masson Drumm. of Hawth. iv. 38 
‘There is something of the same sustained pastoralism, the 
Saine poetical tact. 1880 Vern. Ler Stud, [taly iii. 148 The 
effeminate pastoralisms of the dying seventeenth century. 

Pastoralist (pa:storalist). [See -1sv.] 

1. A writer of pastorals, 

1793 Drayton's IVks. 588 Spenser is the prime Pastoralist 
of England. 1882 Grosart Spenser's IVs. U1. p. liv, 


(Quotations from representative ‘ Pastoralists’ (if the name 
be allowable). 


2. One who lives by keeping flocks of sheep or 
cattle; spec. (Australia) a sheep-farmer, a squatter. 
1880 Gentl, Mag. CCXLVI. 62 The outside districts, 
occupied only by pastoralists. 1890 Tiszcs 14 Oct. 7/1 
Representatives of the newly formed Pastoralists’ or Squat- 
ters’ Union. 

Pastorality (pastéreliti). [ad. med.L. 
pastoralitas, {. pastoralis Pastoral: see -11Y.] 
Pastoral quality or character; ¢razsf. something 
pastoral; a little pastoral figure. 

18zx T. G. Wainewricut Ess. § Crit. (1880) 190 Little 
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china pastoralities. 1844 R. P. Warp Chatsworth 1. 17 
The cockney pastoralities of Wieshaden, 1875 W. Cory 
Lett. & Fruls. (1897) 383 Even sentiment has a touch of 
natural pastorality in it. : 

Pastoralize (parstoraleiz), 7. [See -1ZE.] 

1. ¢rans. To make pastoral or rural. 

1825 Examiner 34/1 A pretty little pastoralized edition of 
Kensington Gardens. : 

2. To put into or celebrate in a pastoral. 

1839 Blackw. Mag. XLV. 536 It would never have 
answered to pastoralize the prattle which was heard in the 
streets and forums of Syracuse. 1842 Unéted Service Mag. 
1.6 Izaak Walton pastoralized the art into popularity. 1895 
C. H. Herrorp Spenser's Sheph. Cal, Introd. 43 A somewhat 
clumsy attempt to pastoralise Bion’s dainty myth. 

3. To guide or take charge of pastorally. 

1870 Tyersan F. Wesley 1. 420 The time of the two 
Wesleys was now employed in pastoralizing the societies 
they had formed. 

4. intr. To ‘do’ the pastoral; to occupy oneself 
with pastoral music. co//oq. 

1828 Blackw. Afag. XXIII. 39 A second set ...pastoralising 
over the little musical pieces of the ‘ Vaudeville’. 

Pastorate (pa’storct). [ad. med.L. pastoratus 
office of pastor; in mod.F, Zastorat (Littré).] 

1. The office or position of a pastor; the tenure 


of such office. 

@1795 Ezra Stites cited in Wehster 1828, 1828 Wesster, 
Pastorate, the office, state or jurisdiction of a spiritual pastor. 
1852 Miss Yonce Cameos (1877) 1 V. xi. 124 Vhey insisted on 
his assuming the pastorate. 1901 Scotsman g Mar. 8/8 
Recollections from a Border pastorate of twenty years. 

2. A body of pastors, pastors collectively. 

1846 Worcester, /’as/orate, the office or hody of pastors. 
Ec. Rev. 1878 Bayne Purit. Rev. i. 23 The pastorate of 
Scotland, dependent.. for its existence on its representing the 
- national feeling. 1894 Times 14 Aug. 15/3, It is not..a 
question of celibate hrotherhoods versus a married pastorate. 

+ Pastorel. Os. rare—'. [a. OF. pastore?, in 
mod.F. Jastoureau, L, pastoralis: see PASTORAL. ] 
A. shepherd, a herdsman. 

2a 1400 Morte Arth, 3121 Poueralle and pastorelles passede 
one aftyre, With porkes to pasture at the price ates. 

Pastoress to Pastorling: see Pastor sd. 

+ Pasto-rical, a. Obs. vere. [f. Pastor, after 
oratorical, etc.] = PASTORAL a, 

1569 J. Saxrorp tr. Agrifpa's Van. Artes 97», Pastorical 
songes of loue. 1603 H. Cuerttrn Fxg. Alourn. Garm 
Civ, Euer to heare Pastoricall song againe. 

+Pa‘storist. Obs. rare—'. [f. Pastor + -1sT.] 
An actor of pastoral plays. 

1626 MippoLeton Mayor Queenborough v.i. 77 Comedians, 
tragedians,.. pastorists, humourists. 

+ Pastori‘tial, ¢. Ods. rare. [f. 1. pastorici-us, 
-itius (f. pastor Pastor) + -aL.] Of a pastoral 
sort or kind; pastoral, 

1654 Gayton /’leas, Notes ut. xiii. 160 Such rare straines, 
and so exactly sung, rais’d their opinion, (that it was not 
pastoritiall, nor any Dorus that sang). 1728 Nortu J/ez7. 
Music (1846) 8 Considering how usefull singing was in the 
pastoritiall life. — 

+ Pastori‘tious, a. [f.as prec. +-ous.] = prec. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Pastoral, Pastoritious, belonging 
to a Shepherd, or Pastor, Shepherdly, Rural, 

Pastorly (pastoili), a. [f. Pastor + -Ly1.] 
Of, pertaining to, or befitting a pastor ; pastor-like. 

1616 Cuampney loc, Bds, 222 A fatherly, or pastorlie ad- 
monition tothe Emperour. 1641 Mitton Reforw. nu. Wks. 
(1851) 62 How he can reject the Pastorly Rod, and Sheep- 
hooke of Christ,..and not feare to fall under the iron Scepter 
of his anger. 1859 BusHNELL in Life xx, 423, I shall look 
back .. with longings..on these pastorly works and cares. 

Pastorn, obs. form of PasTERN. 

Pastorship (pa'stafip). [f Pastor +-sure.] 
The dignity, office, or function of a pastor; 2 
pastorate. 

1563 Foxe A. & M7. 1353/1 He [!-atimer] dy-d of his own 
fre accorde resigne..his Pastorship. 1657 J. SexGeanr 
Schisin Dispack't 53 The Pope's Universal Pastorship. 1684 
Baxter Par, Congreg. 32 They null not the Parochial 
Pastorship. x182zx W. Taytor in Afonthly Afag. LI. 35 It 
.. occasioned his being invited to a pastorship at Riga. 
1882-3 WW. M. Vayior in Schaff Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 
IJ. 932/1 An office which he held in conjunction with his 
assistant pastorship. 

_tParstory, a. [ad. L. pastori-us of or bclong- 
ing to a shepherd, f. pastor : see -¥.] Pastoral. 

1752 Tuver in New~on’s Milton, Lycidas 163 note, So the 
Pastory Elegy on Sir Philip Sidney. 

Pastose (pestdu's), @. Painting. [ad. It. pastoso 
pasty, ‘ full of paste, plum-fat; also soft and yet 
full in handling’ (Florio), ‘soft, plump, fat’ 
(Baretti). Cf. Impasto.] Charged or loaded with 
paint. So Pastosity. 

1784-98 J. Barry in Lect, Paint. vi. (1848) 223 To have a 
greater degree of pastosity or charging of colour on those 
parts. 1893 fag. Art 237 That pastosity peculiar to the 
master, 1901 Atheneum 31 Aug. 293/2 The rich and liquid 
Handling of the paint, the luminous shadows and pastose 
ights. 

Pastour, obs. form of Pastor, PASTURE. 

| Pastourelle (pastzrel). [Fr., = little shep- 
herdess, shepherdess’s song, fourth figure in a 
quadrille; fem. of fastourveau; = It. pastorella 
‘a prettie Shepheardesse’ (Florio), fem. of fasto- 
rvello, dim, of pastore shepherd.] One of the figures 
in a quadrille, resembling the dance of shepherds 
and shepherdesses. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 


! 


PASTURAGE. 


Pastport, obs. corrupt form of Passport. 
Pastren, -on, -one, obs. forms of PASTERN. 
Pastry (péstri). Also 6 pastrye, paistrie, 
6-7 pasterie, -tery(e,-trie, 7 pastree, Spaistrey. 
é ‘ 
{app. f. PastE sé, +-ERY, -RY. Cf. OF. pastazerie, 
-o1erte, -etrte in same sense, f. pastazer, -oter, ~eze7, 
-eer pastry-cook (L. type *pastadiarius, f. pastata: 
see Pasty sé.).] 

1. The collective term for articles of food made 
of paste (see Paste sd. 1), or of which paste forms 
an essential part ; now only applied to such articles 
when baked, as pies, tarts, etc. 

1539 [see pastry-house below]. 1544 Puarr Regi. Lyfe 
(1553) H iij, Beware of. .spicery, pastry, and bread not very 
well leuened. 1648 Herrick Hesfer., To his Booke xii, 
Lest rapt from hence, I see thee lye Torn for the use of 
pasterie: ..Or see the grocers in a trice, Make hoods of thee 
to serve out spice. 1671 Mitton 7. RA. 11. 343 Meats of 
noblest sort..In pastry built. 1841 Lane 47ad. Nes. 1. 124 
The diet ,. includes a large variety of pastry. 1844 Dickens 
Mart, Chus, xii, Tarts wherein the raspberry jam coyly 
withdrew itself. .hehind a lattice-work of pastry. 

+2. A place where pastry is made. Obs. exc. 
List. 

1570 Levixs Manipf. 105/21 A Pastrye, pistorinm, 1577 
B. Goocr Heresbach's Husé.1, (1586) 10h, Hereby is a Back- 
house and a Pastrie with two Ouens. 1592 Suaxs. Kove. & 
Ful. w. iv. 2 They call for Dates and Quinces in the 
Pastrie. 1667 Primatt City § C. Build. 150 A Pastery or 
Larder. 1710 CELIA Fiennes Diary (1888)66 Their kitching, 
pastry, and pantry. 2883 A. Dosson in Ezg. (llusty. Mag. 
Novy. 81/2 To the right... were. .inferior buildings and offices, 
—kitchens, cellars, pastries, spiceries, bakehouses. 

+3. The art and business of a pastry-cook. Oés. 

cx1710[see Jastry-schoolhelow]. 1712 STEELE Spect. No. 314 
2 13 The whole Art of Paistrey and Preserving. 1752 J. 
Mippteton & H. Howarp (f7#/e) Five Hundred New 
Receipts in Cookery, Confectionery, Pastry [etc.]. 

4, attrib. and Comb., as pastry-board (= PastE- 
BOARD 4), -cutter, -deity (cf. bread-god, BREAD 5b.) 
10), -howse (cf. scnse 2 above), -making, -man 
(= Pastry-cook), -seat, -school, -shop, -slab, 
-vendor, -work, 

1902 Daily Chron. 25 Jan. 8/4 Strew fine bread crumhs 
over the “pastry-hoard. J/é/d., Stamp them into fancy 
shapes with a *pastry cutter. c16z5 Br. Hate Serm. Def. 
Cruelty Wks. 1837 V. 229 They fall down upon their knees, 
and thump their breasts; as beating the heart, that will 
not enough beleeve in that *pastry-deity. 1539 Crom- 
wet Let. 24 Apr. in Merriman Lie & Let?. (1902) II. 220 
Jennyns sergeant of your graces *pasterye house. 1742 
SUENSTONE Schoolmistress xxxii, In *pastry kings and 
queens th’allotted mite to spend. 1682 G. Rose (é7¢/e) Per- 
fect School of Instructions..shewing the Whole Art of a 
Master of the Household,.. Master Cook, and Master 
*Pastryman. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 251 P10 The Pastry- 
man, commonly known by the Name of the Colly-Molly- 
Puff. 1691 tr. Fonilianne’s Frauds Romish Monks 222 
Confects, Neats-Tongues, Bononia Sausages, and fine 
*Pastry-meat. ¢1710 in Ashton Soc. Life Q. Anne (1882) 
I. 24 To all Young Ladies at Edw. Kidder's *Pastry 
School in Little Lincoln's Inn Fields, are taught all Sorts 
of Pastry and Cookery [etc.]. 1809 Spee Mag. XXXII1. 
281 The sewing-school, the pastry-school, were then essential 
branches of female education, 1656 Eari. Mon. tr. Hocca- 
lint's Advts, fr. Parnass. 1. xliv. (1674) 59 The * Pastry'-Shop 
in the corner of the Herb-market. 1837 Dickens Pichw. ii, 
The propriety of enforcing the heated *pastry-vendor’s pro- 
position. 1565 Coorer 7hesaurus, Opus pistoriumt,*pasterie 
woorke. 1705 /’astry-Cook's Vade Alecum title-p., Receipts 
for making all sorts of Pastry-work. 

Pa‘stry-cook. One whose occupation it is to 
make pastry or articles of food in which pastry is 
an essential part; now esf. one who makes such 
articles for public sale. 

171z STreLe Sfvct. No. 304 ?4 He may he allowed to sell 
them..to his good Customers the Pastry-Cooks. 1855 
Kinestey IVestw. 1lo ! viii, As a ragged boy eyes the cakes 
in a pastrycook’s window. 

attrib, woz Med. Frrl. VIL. 159 They..ought to give 
place to lac amygdalz, pastry-cook-whey, or even common 
water, 1897 Hesti. Gaz. 4 Feb. 3/3 One of the most suc- 
cessful new notions for the toque is suggested hy a chef’s 
cap... The pastrycook crown is the name to which this very 
Séyant toque answers. 

Hence Pa‘strycoo:kery. 

1860 Sara in Coruk. ALag. 1. 275 This Arabian Nights’ 
pastrycookery. 

Pasttime, past-tyme, obs. forms of PASTIME. 

Pasturable (parstittrab’l), z. Also 7 pastor- 
able. [f. Pasturr sd, or v. + -ABLE: cf. obs, F. 
pasturable (1534 in Godef., also in Cotgr.).] That 
may he pastured ; fit for pasture; affording pasture. 

1577 Harrison England. viii. in Holinshed Chron. 1.14/1 
The South part is pasturable and breedeth Conyes, 1632 
Litucow 7yav. v1. 292 We pitched our Tents in a pastorable 
plaine. 1766 Bracxstone Com. II. iii. 34 All these 
species, of pasturable common, may be and usually are 
limited as to number and time. 1840 /7aser’s AJag. XXII. 
605 Some forty or fifty acres, arable or pasturable. 

Hence Pasturability. a” 

1879 Atheneum No. 2696. 817 According to the arability, 
or, if we may coin a new word, pasturability of the land. 

Pasturage (pa‘stiitrédz). Also 7-8 pastorage. 
[a. OF. pasturage (12-13th c. in Godef. Comp/.), 
mod.F, pdturage, f. pasturer to PASTURE: See -AGE.] 

1. The action or occupation of pasturing; grazing. 

1579-80 Nort Plutarch (1656) 377 That they should.. make 
the Countrey a Desart: sothat it should never after serve for 
other thing, but for pasturage of Beasts. @1656 Be. Hatu 


PASTURAGIOUS. 


Renz. 14s. (1660) 257 The grasse in the Church-yard may 
not be used to any pasturage. 1751 Jounson Rambler 
No. 161 #2 Vor tbe shelter of woods or convenience of 
pasturage, 1883 Hr. Martineau Vanderput & S. vi. 100 
{He] lamented that thissoil was not already fit for pasturage. 

2. Grass or other herbage for cattle to feed on; 
= PASTURE sd, 3. 

1540 <tet 32 Jlexn. VIL, c. 7 §1 ‘Vithes of cornes, hay, 
Pasturages. 1632 Litncow /7av. 11. 47 Abounding in cornes, 
wines, bestiall and pastorage. 1702 Appison Dial. Aledals 
ii. 124 The riches of the Country consisted chiefly in flocks 
and pasturage, 1887 Rusxin Prcerita II. xi. 379 A waste 
of barren rock, with pasturage only for a few goats. 

transfand fig. 1821 Lams “lta Ser. Machkery End, She 
was tumbled .. into a spacious closet of good old English 
reading,..and browsed at will upon that fair and whole- 
some pasturage. 1846 J. Baxtur Libr. Pract. Agric.(ed. 4) 1. 
92 Pasturage.—Those who are desirous of profiting by their 
bees should plant, to a certain degree, for their provision. 

3. Pasture-land; a picce of grazing land; = 
PASTURE 5d. 4, 

41533 Lo. Berners //uon cv. 351 A, ye vyllaynes, this 
pasturage is myn,..in an yll houre ye put your beestes here 
to pasture. @ 1623 W. PemBie Zachary in Serm.1 Cor. xv. 
18-19, etc. (1623) 159 Within their proper grounds and 
pasturages. 1732 AreutHnor Rules of Diet in Adiments, 
etc. 254 The Flesh of Oxen, Sheep, and Deer in different 
Pasturage, 1820 Scotr J/onast. 1, The sheep-walks and 
hills. annexed to the township, to serve as pasturage to the 
community. xg00 G.C. Broprick JWem. & Lupressions 291 
‘Yhey are greatly inferior in forests, pasturages, and pic- 
turesque chalets. 

4. Sc. Law. The right of pasture. 

1693 Stair /as?. (ed. 2) n. vil. §14 Common Pasturage is 
ordinarly Constitute by the Charter of the Dominant Ground, 
expressing the Clause with common Pasturage, 1872 Sc//'s 
Princ. Law Scot. (ed. 6) 446 Pasturage is the right to feed 
cattle or sbeep on another's ground, or on a common. 

5. attrib. and Comé., as pasturage-land, -right. 

1897 Putten-Burry Slotted Out xv. 98 Lovely woodland 
and _pasturage land, 

+Pastura gious,a. Obs. rare. [f.prec.,or med. 
L. pastiiragi-um + -ous.] Devoted to pasturage. 

1632 Litucow Trav, 1. 14 Playne and pastoragious fields. 

Pastural (pa'stitiral), 56. anda. Also 6 erron. 
pastorall. [f. L. pastiira PAsTuRE + -AL.] 

+A. sd. Pasture, pasture-gronnd. Sc. Oés. 

1596 DatryMr ce tr. Leslie's //ist, Scot. 1. 12 Baith abundes 
in tertilitie of the ground, and nobill pastoral]. /déd¢.19 Ane 
ample and plesand pastural called tbe forest. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to pasture. 

1725 B/S. Judenture (Rotherham, co, York), All pastural 
tithes. 1854 CroucH Poems, etc. (1869) I. 221 The pastural 
eminence ot Primrose Hill, 1885 Pal? A/a? G. 2 Oct. 4 Our 
uost Common pastural ornaments the daisy, buttercup, and 
primrose. 

{| An occasional error for PASTORAL, q. v. 

Pasture (pa'stiiiz), sé. Also 4-6 -ur, -our, 5 
-urre, 5-6-or, -er. fa. OF. pasture (12th. in 
Littré), mod.F. pdture = Pr. and It. pastura:-late 
L. pdstira, lit. feeding, grazing, f. Aas¢-, ppl. stem 
of pasc-cre to feed, graze, attend to the feeding of 
(beasts): see -URE.] 

1. The action of tceding (saic of animals) ; s#ec. 
the grazing of cattle. rare. 

¢3385 Cuaucer Wun's Pr. T. 365 Leue I this Chauntecleer 
in his pasture. 1486 BA. St. Sibauns Evb, Iff ye se where 
the baare at pasture hath bene. 1530 Patscr. 252/2 Pasture 
fedyng, pasture. 1658 Pinups, Pasture, a feeding. 1878 
BrowsinG La Saistas 318 ‘be leaf, its [the worm's) plain 
of pasture, 

‘t 2. Food, nourishment, sustenance. 7. and fy. 

?c¢x400 Lypc. sof’s Fab. 1. 119 Among rude chaffe to 
scrape for my pusture. ¢1430 — Chichevache & B. Min. 
Poems (Percy Soc.) 133 By cause that pasture I fynde none, 
Tberfor I am but skyn and boon. 1§90 Srenser /*.Q. ul. x. 
sq Todes and frogs, his pasture poysonous. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. ui. xxi. 162 Unto its conservation there 
is required a solid pasture, and a food congenerous unto the 
principles of its nature. 1786 JEFFERSON IV 772. (1859) II. 60 
What effect changes of pasture and temperature would bave 
on the fisheries. 

3. The growing grass or herbage eaten by cattle. 

Common pasture, the use of such by the cattle of a number 
of owners. Conon of pasture; see COMMON sé. 6. 

@ 1309 Cursor M. 2445 (Cott.) ‘Yo pastur commun pai laght 
pe land (77x. To commune pasture pei took pe lond] Pe 
quilk bam neiest lay to hand. /é¢d. 2443 (Gott.) Bot fra pair 
stor bigan to sprede Pair pastur gan to wax al nede [Coéz. 
bigan to knede}. 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 45 Her londe 
is fruytefull ynough in pasture, 1526 Tixpae John x. 9 
He sbalbe safe and shall goo in and out and fynde pastnre. 
1687 A. Lovett tr. hevenot's Trav. u. 28 We entered 
a Plain, which .. abounds in Pasture. 1700 Prior A’ode's 
Geog. 17 Ywenty acres .. For pasture ten, and ten for plough. 
1842 Biscnorr lVootten Manuf. 1. 283 Pasture has a 
great influence on the fineness of the fleece. 

4. A picce of land covered with grass used or 
suitable for the grazing of cattle or shcep; grass 
land; a piece of stich land. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunxe Chron, (1810) 310 Porgh pastours forto 
fare, Yor bestes to lardere, 14.. in Tuendale’s Vis. (1843) 97 
To bryng the lost schepe ageyn Owt of desert unto hys 
pasture. a1§50 Vor Populi 718 in Hazl. £2. 7. P. IL, 293 
Suche lyke comonwelthe wasters, ‘hat of erable groundes 
make pasters. 1595 Spenser Col. Clout 238 And where may 
I the hills and pastures see, On which she useth for to feed 
her sheepe? 1776-96 Wirnirinc Brit, Plants (ed. 3) IT. 432 
Wild white Campion. .. Pastures, hedges, and fallow fields. 
1816 J. Smitn Panorama Sc. & Art 1). 618 Grass lands.. 
for the growing herbage, to support cattle, in which state 
they are called pastures. 1862 Wuyte Mervin /xs, Bar 
xi, 388 A low swampy pasture patched with rushes. 


544, 
b. fig. 


13.. Cursor 1/. 18449 (Gott.) pat pastur es cald heuen bis, 
far till vs bring iesus wid his! a@13q0 Hameoite Psalter 
xciv. 7 Folke of his pasture & shepe of his hend. 1579 W. 
Wirkinson Confut. Familyeof Loue 42 Vhey will..driue vs 
to poysoned pastures. 1712 Appison //ymx, The Lord my 
Pasture shall prepare. 1901 Scotsman 5 Mar. 9/3 The 
pleasant literary pastures of Oxford's bookshops. 

5. U.S. (a) That part of a deep-water weir 
which the fish first enter (Cent, Dict, 1890). (0) 
An inshore spawning-ground for cod-fish (/zazh’s 
Standard Dict. 1895). ; 

6. attrib. and Comb., as pasturefield, -grass, 
-ground, -land, -man, -master, -right, -sheep, -sod. 

¢ 1830 Glouc. Farm Rep. 17 in Libr. Usef. Knowl., usd, 

Il], The dry *pasture-field. 1806 Forsytn Seaztivs Scotl. 
IV. 53 Alternate frosts and thaws.. greatly injure the 
*“pasture-grass. 1890 ‘R. Botprewoov’ Winer's Right 
(1899) 130/1 ‘Vhe pasture grasses..burgeon with tropical 
rapidity of growth. 1578-9 Reg. Privy Conucil Scot. III. 79 
Scotland upoun that Marche is ane *pastour ground. 1733 
Turu florse-Llocing //usé, x. 104 One Acre of Turneps will 
then maintain inore than Fifty of Meadow or Pasture- 
Ground. xgg1 in A. McKay //ist. Kilmarnock (1880) 
361 We give and grant all the meadows, pastures, and 
“pasture-lands. 1875 SwinpurNE in Z.raminer6 Nov., the 
green pasture lands and golden harvest fields of that noble 
book of songs, 1621 Cape Servi, 11 Bootes, the heard or 
*pastureman, 1833 A/S. /udenture (York city), *Pasture- 
master of Walmgate Ward. 1549-62 STERNHOoLD & H. /’s. 
c. ii, We are bis owne flocke and * pasture sheepe, 

Pasture (pa'stiits), v. [a. OF. pasturer 
to fced flocks (12th c. in Littré), mod.F. pdturer, 
f. pasture: sce prec.]} 

+1. zutr. To feed, to eat (said of animals). Oés. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 118 Vhe cok..began to crowe and 
pasture, 

b. spec. Of cattle, sheep, etc.: To graze. 

1390 GowER Conf. I. 140 So that he lich an Oxe schal 
Pasture. ¢1400 MAUNDEV, (1839) Xxx. 302 [hei sende forth 
tho Mares, for to pasturen aboute tho Halles. 1587 FLeminc 
Conti. folinshed U1. 1003/1 Such cattell as were found 
pasturing abroad neere to the wals, 1694 Appison Jeev1s, 
lirgit Misc. Wks. 1726 I. 16 Nor yy nor goats must 
pasture near their stores, 1786 tr. Beckford’s Vathek 53 
‘The steeds that pastured in his uncle’s domains. 1850 R.G. 
Cumaine //unter’s Life Ss Afr. (ed. 2) 1.67 ‘the springboks 
and wildebeests pastured before the door. 

Jig. 1590 SreNsER Muiopot. 176 He .. pastures on tbe 
pleasures of each place. 1861 Lytron & Faxe Vaunhduser 
56 Who batb embraced thee. .And pastured on thy royal kiss. 

+2. ¢rans. To feed, supply with food. Oés. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 5425 Zit ware bal pasturde of pepir 
.-Of gyloffre & of gingere. c1440 Gesta Rom. 1. xxvi. 98 
(Harl. MS.) To fede or to pasture him with pappe. 

b. spec. Vo feed (cattle) by letting them graze on 
a pasture; to lead or put to pasture. 

1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) 1v. xxxviil. 84 Alle suche 
labourers that trauaylen..in pasturynge of beestes. 1585 
T. Wasuincton tr. Vicholay’s Voy. 1. xii. 14 [The country} 
pastoureth in the valley a great number of oxen. 1639 
Futter Holy War 1 xxi. 33 Here Uzziah pastured Is 
cattel. 1776 ADam SnitH IV, 4.1, xi. 1. (1869) I. 231 ‘Lhe 
land is manured..by pasturing tbe cattle upon it. 1877 
Bryant Sel/a 332 Whose flocks Were pastured on the 
borders of her stream. 

transf. 1864 Lowe.t Fireside Trav. 103 The coach leaves 
W. at five..and one must breakfast .. at .. four, .. the 
passengers being pastured gregariously. 

te. intr. To afford pasture. Ods. rare. 

165: R. Cuitp in Hartlib's Legacy (1655) 136 T'bat the 
place might pasture the better for their young Cattle. 

3. trans. (Ot sheep or cattle) ‘Yo graze upon 
(herbage, grass-land), to eat down ; (of persons) to 
put shecp or cattle on (grass-land, etc.) to graze. 

1533-4 Act 25 Hen. VI/1,c. 13 § 10 They shall permitte 
.. the. .lessees..to manure and pasture the saide quillettes. 
1550 Sir R. Bowrs in Hodgson Hist. Northnandld. (1828) 
in. I. 211 Vheire Cattell doe pasture & eate the said ground. 
1604 in “xg. Gilds (1870) 435 No man shall pasture the 
stubbell while the corne is upon the ground. 1789 7rans. 
Soc. Arts (ed. 2) Il. 68 Do not mow it, but pasture it every 
summer. 1850 R. G. Cumminc //unter's Life S. Afr. 
(ed. 2) I. 178 The plains.. were pastured short and bare by 
the endless herds of game. 

Hence Passtured ///. a.; Pa‘sturing wé/. sé., 
the action of the verb, also coucr. pastnrage, 
pasture-land; Pasturing ///. a., grazing. 

1552 Hucoet, *Pastured, pastus. 1777 R. Potter EL schylus 
I, 28 Thy woes, beneath the sacred shade Of Asia’s pastur’d 
forests. 1837 Bowen Virg. Ecl. v. 24 None..their pastured 
oxen did lead, .. to drink of the cold clear rivulet. 1538 
K.vot, Pastio, onis, *pasturinge, or fedinge of catell. 1759 
‘NY. Ssutvu Fr. (1849) 273 A fruitfull summer, especially in 
pasturing and hay. 1819 Rees Cycé. s.v. Pasture-land, An 
increase of fertility is produced..by the pasturing of lands 
with sheep. 1667 Mitton P. L. 1x. 1109 The Indian Herds- 
man shunning heate..tends his *pasturing Hlerds. 1842 J. 
Anion Domest. Econ. (1857) 183 A wholesome and accept- 
able food for every kind of pasturing animal. 

Pasturer. vare. [f. prec. vb. + -En1.] One 
who pastures cattle, a herdsman or grazier. 

1558 in Hakluyt May. (1598) I. 327 The people..are all men 
of warre, and pasturers of cattel. 1619 Sir J, SEMPILL 
Sacrilege Handled App. 38 Will any man say, that this one, 
or all Pharisees, were labourers or Pasturers? x904 C. 
Eowarps Hammurabi Code 69 If a man hire a pasturer for 
cattle and sheep. 

Pasty (parsti, pzisti), 56. Forms: 4-5 pastee, 
paste, 4-6 pastey, 5 -eye, -ay, 5-7 pastie, 6 
-ye, 5- pasty. [MIE. pustee, a. OF. fastée, ad}. 
of ppl. form (L. type *Sastéta), from Rom. pasta 


PAT, 


Paste, i.e. something made of or with paste. 
OF. had also the corresp. masc. pasté (L. type 
*pastatumt), whence perh. MI. pasté.] 

A pie, consisting usually of venison or other meat 
scasoned and enclosed in a crust of pastry, and 
baked withont a dish ; a meat-pie. 

a@1300 Land Cokayne 54 in E. E. I. (1862) 157 Al of 
pastetis be pe walles, Of fleis, of fisse, and rich met. ¢ 1300 
/lavelok 644 Bred an chese, butere and milk, Pastees «ind 
flaunes. ¢1386 Cnaucer Cook's Prof. 22 Many a pastee 
hastow laten blood. 1390 Gower Conf 11. 208 And bad 
ordeine for here mete Tuo Pastes. c1460 J. Russeun Lh. 
-Vurture 490 Venesoun bake,..Kut it in fe pastey. 1525 
Lo, Berners /yoiss. MU. cxiii. 325 Lotelles of wyne..and 
pastyes of sumonde, troutes, and eyls. 1659-60 Perys Diary 
6 Jan,, Tbe venison pasty was palpable beef, which was not 
handsome. 1717 Lapy M. W. Montacu Le/, to Abbé Conti 
17 May, Bakers,.with cakes, loaves, pasties. @ 1839 PRArD 
Poems (1864) 11. 432 A pasty of game and a flagon of hock. 
1880 Miss Brappon Saréara xiii. 295, I sold my coinforter 
to Billy Blake for a whortleberry pasty. 

+b. ?A confection: cf. Paste sb. 1b. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P, R. xvi. exvii. (Bodl. MS.) Of 
pis serpente V ipera beth made pasties fat beb icleped Crosisti 
tiriaci of pe whiche is made triacle bat remedy azens venym, 

c. Comdb., as pasty-crust, -lid, -maker, -wench, 

1311 Letter Bk. D City of London Mf. 133b, Ricardus 
filius Gregorii le Pastemakere attachiatus .. pro eo quod 
indictatur in Warda de Bisshoppesgate quod ipse est nocti- 
vagus. ¢1460 J. Russert Bk. Vurture 631 Open pe pastey 
lid. 1562 TurNer Baths 14 Beware of ..pies and pasticrustes 
and all vnleuened breade. 1584 Cocan Haven /lealth iv. 
(1636) 27 Hard crusts, and Pusticrusts, doe engender adust 
choller. 1631 Celestina xv. 166 That old pasty-wench. 

Pasty persti), a. [f. Paste sé.+-y.] Like or 
resembling pastc; of the consistence, appearance, 
or colour of paste; esp. of the complexion: palc 
and doll. 

1659 H.'More /ismort, Soul u. vii, § 13. 197 Supposing 
that the Soul's Centre of perception..could be..seated in 
such dull pasty Matter as the Pith of the Brain is 1793 
SMEATON “dystone L.§ 185 A soft pasty substance. 1864 
Ii, Ainswortu John Law i. iii. (1881) 163 His fat, pasty 
face. 1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 193 Little cavities..formed 
by the disengagement of gas or vapour when the matter is 
in a pasty condition, 1897 Ad/butt’s Syst. Med. 111. 388 
A white pasty fur on tbe tongue is looked upon as a sign of 
atony and weakness. fig. 1884 Pal? Malt G. 12 Apr, 2 
His pasty sophistries concerning prison discipline. 

b. Of or pcitaining to paste jewellery. 

1865 Dickens J/ut. Fr. 1. x, A pasty sort of glitter. 

ce. Comé., as pasty-faced adj, 

1607 Dekker & WEBSTER .Vorthw. Hoe 1. D.’s Wks. 1373 
ITI. 10 You pasty-footed Rascalls, 1878 E. Yates Wrecked 
tx Port vt. 51 Fat, pasty-faced, straight-haired. 

Pastyme, Pasuolan, Paswax, obs. ff. Pas- 
TIME, PASSEVOLANT, Paxwax. 

Pat (pet), 54.1 Also 5 patte, 7-8 patt. [Late 
ME. fat, patte, was prob. onomatoperic, as an in- 
stinctive expression of the action by ‘ vocal gesture’. 
The later uses arc to a great extent nouns of action 
from Par v.! in its various applications.]} 

I. The action. 

1. A stroke or blow with a flat or blunt surface. 
Oés. exc. dial, 

(Perh. formed anew from the vb. in 17th c.) 

¢ 1400 Laud Troy-Bk. 8841 He gaff hem azeyn suche pattis 
That thei fel doun as dede cattis. /déd. 16777 Sche 3aff 
him certis suche a pat That doun to grounde he fel flat. 
a 1440 Sir Felam, 1241 Syr Egyllamowre turnyd hys swerde 
flatt, And gafe hys sone soche a patte, That to the erthe 
he ys gone. 1642 Futver //oly & Prof. St. u. v. 66 The 
flat hand of Rhetorick..rather gives pats than blows, 1676 
ErnerepGEe Man of Mode w.i, Hit her a pat for me there. 
21764 Liovp Fam. Ep. to F. B. Esq. Poems (1760) 207 He 
.. would not for the World rebuke, Beyond a pat, the school- 
boy Duke. 1823 E. Moor Suffolk Words s.v., A pat.,is 
.. the punishment inflicted by a pedagogue on the palm of 
unruly boys. 1886 Erwortiuy IW. Som. Word-bk. s.v.. Hares 
and rabbits when caught. .are..killed by a pat on the poll. 

2. a. A stroke or tap with a flat surface, so as to 


flatten or smooth, 
-lod, Give the earth a pat with your trowel. 
b. sfec. A gentle stroke or tap with the hand or 
fingcrs, esp. as 2 caress. or in expression of soothing 


or approbation. Also /2g. 

c 31804 Lapy Hamittonin G. Rose's Diaries (1860) 1. 241 Sir 
William. .never got even a pat on the back. 1850 47radé. 
Ves. (Rtldg.) 214 Sbe. .frequently gave him gentle pats witb 
her hand. 1865 Dickens JZut. Fy. 1. iv, To give him a kiss 
and a pat or twoon thecheek. 1881 Doran Drury Lane Il. 
213 A pat on the bead from a master’s hand is the supreme 
delight of the ever-faithful dog. 1898 QuitteR-Coucn Steve n- 
son's St. [ves 306 A word of approbation—a little pat on the 
back, as I may say. A . 

II, That which is formed by patting. 
3. A small mass of some soft substance (¢.¥. 


butter), formed or shaped by patting. 

1754 Wuitaker in IVortd No. 83. 111. 116 He has produced 
a clip of thunder which hlew out a candle..with a flash of 
lightening which made an impression on a pat of butter. 
1788 CowrerR Let. (Sothedy's Catal, (1897) 29 Apr. 20), One 
ounce of Castile soap scraped fine.. with as much honey as 
will bring it to a consistency for rolling into pills. Liquorice 

owder is very proper to dust tbe patts with while forming 
it into pills. 1844 J.T. Hewretr Parsons & I’ iii, The 
butter is served up in such very diminutive pats. 1891 Lp. 
Honuouse in Law Times Rep. LXV. 562/2 Butterine..was 
made up into pats and sold from the retail sbop. : 

b. ¢rausf. Something of the shape and sizc, or 


appearance, of a pat of butter (or the like). 
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1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour (1893) 93 Both 
volumes richly bound and Iettered, with the Jawleyford 
crests studded down the backs, and an imunense pat of arms 
plastered on the side. 1888 C. F. Wootson in //arf. 7's 
Alag. Oct. 776/1 It was raining. .1n torrents, with great pats 
of water coming over, almost like stones. 

III. ‘The sound. (Cf. Pap 54.5) 

4. The sound madc by striking lightly with 
something flat; esf. that made by a light foot in 
walking or running; hence, rate of walking or 
rnmning, pace. 

1697 Couier Ess. Afor, Suby. 1. vi. 219 The least Noise is 
énough to disturh the Operation of his Brain...The Patt 
of a shittle Cock, or the creaking of a Jack wil do his 
Business. 1833 T. Hook Widow & AMarguess vii, Up hill 
and down hill..all at the same pat. 1889 Mus. Ouirtant 
Poor Gentleman xvi. 1. 295 No sound but..the pat of those 
footsteps which scarcely touched the ground, 

b_ Reduplicated, to express repetition. 

1876 J.Saunoers Lion in /’ath xvii, The peculiar wooden- 
sounding pat-pat of a lady’s fashionable boot. 1899 WERNER 
Capt. of Locus?s 67 The pat-pat of hare feet on the matting. 

Pat (pzxt). 54.2. [Abbreviation of the Christian 
name Patrick.}] A nickname foran Irishman; cf. 
Pappy. Hence Pa‘tess, an Irishwoman. 

1825 Scott Let. to Morritt 3 Aug.in Lockhart, The habit 
of the more youthful Pats and Patesses is decent and comely. 
1857 Hucnes Zom Brown 1. iv, Here’s fun! let the Pats 
have i: about the ears. 


|| Pat, paut (pat), 54.3 [Hindi pa leaf, indigo 
plant, jute.} An East Indian name for a. Jute 
fibre; b. Vhe leafy part of the indigo-plant, as 
cut off a foot from the grotnd, and made into 


bundles for delivery. 

1801 Trans, Sec. Arts XIX. 235 Specimen of Paper from 
Paut fibre. 1881 Jas. Paton in Eucycl. Brit, XIII. 798/2 
Importations of the substance [jute] had heen made at 
earlier times under the name of sé¢, an East Indian native 
ternu hy which the fibre continued to he spoken of in 
England till the early years of the 19th century. 

Pat (pet), v.! [Related to Pat 5é.!, and perh. 
directly formed from it in senses 1 and 2.] 

+1. drans. To cause (something) to strike or hit 
upon any surface; to throw (something) efor 


anything so as to strike it. Ods. rare. 

1567 Gotpinc Ovid's Afet. x11, 508 Like haylestones from 
a tyled nouse, or as a man should pat Small stones vppon a 
dromslets head. ; 

2. To hit. to strike, properly with a flat or blunt 
implement ; also, to drive or impel by so striking, 
as a ball with the hand. Oés. exc. dal, 

In later use, perh, ironical from s. 

1591 R. Turnsute £xf. St. James 196 Thus was the 
pryde of Goliah resisted, when. . David.. with his sling stone 
patted him on the pate, a@ 1604 Hanmer Chron. fred. (1633) 
166 One takes a sticke, and pats the Irish man on the pate, 
another..pricks him hehinde with a pinne. @18a5 Jez's 
Daughter i. in Child Ballads v. (1888: 251/1 And all the 
boys aud girls to-day Do play at patthe hall. f4/d. ii, Vhey 
patted it into the Jew’s garden, 1886 Exwortiy IV. Sow. 
Word-bk., Pat on the poll, phr., to kill hy a blow such as 
would dislocate the neck. 

3. intr. Totap or beat lightly ‘z/ov any surface). 

1601 Hotianp Péiny xi. i. 358 To heare the showers of 
raine to pat drop by drop, and rattle over his head upon the 
leaves. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 63 It is Childrens sport, to proue 
whether they can rub vpon their Brest with one hand, and 
pat vpon their Fore-head withanother. 1771 Luckomse //isé. 
Print, 447 Patting upon the Face of the Letter where it 
Hangs, with the B dls of the Fingers. 1861 G. F. Berxetey 
Sportsm. W. Prairies xxi. 349 Asked them who could ‘ pat’ 
as an accompaniment to a dance and song. 1g02 J. S. 
Puituimore Poems, Rain at Naples, On dusty road and 
tree Drops, kicking up the faint smells where they pat. 

4. trans. Vo strike \something) morc or less 
gently with a flat surface, so as to flatten or smooth; 


to flatten down by such action. 

1607 WaLxinGton Of¢, Glass xii. (1664) 127 The Hyacinth 
-.patted down to the Earth with suddain drops of Rain. 
1676 Wortipcr Cyder (1691) 67 Cover the loose ground 
ahout the tree, and pat it smooth with the hack of your 
spade. 1801 in Southey’s Thalaba wu. Notes, Wks. 1838 
IV. x11 After they have kneaded the cake,.they pat it a 
little. 1901 H. M¢Hucu John Henry 48 Clara Jane. .patted 
her hat-pins and grabbed her gloves. 


b. Brickmaking. To remove the rough edge of 


(green bricks) with a stamper. 

1895 in Fusth's Stand. Dict. 

5. esp. To strike or clap gently with the inner 
surface of the fingcrs, esp. as an expression of appro- 
bation, encouragement, soothing, or sympathy; 
hence fig. to express such feeling to (any one), esp. 
in fo pat on the back. 

(1668 Drvpenx £ven. Love 1. i, We love to get our mistresses 
and let them goa little way; and..to pat them hack 
again.) 1714 Byrom Pha@dcv. in Spect. No. 603 Phahe..to 
my dog said, Come hither, poor Fellow, and patted his Head. 
1791 R. Cumpertann Observer No. 143. V. 198‘ Brava!" quoth 
he, patting the neck of his mule. 1813 Mar. Eocewortu 
Patron. xiii, The child patted Caroline's cheek, played with 
her hair, 182 £-raminer770/1 Thus is the already inflated 
faction patted up against the irritated majority. 1874 Green 
Short Hist. vii. § 3 363 She (Elizaheth] patted handsome 
young squires on theneck when they kuelt to kiss her hand. 
1884 Chr. Comma. 14 Feb. 424/3 We..pat every man on 
the back who has the courage of his convictions, 

6. intr. To tap or strike lightly so as to produce 
a characteristic sound; esp. to walk or run with 
4 light step emitting such sound. Cf, PabD v1 2. 
Also reduplicated, Za/-par, 
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1760-72.H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) III. 135 A 
humming of mixed voices, and patting fee, was_heard. 
1767 E. Jersincuam Adisia ix, She fondly cried—Oh that 
ishe! While patted fast her heart. 1801 Broomrirtp Aural 
T., Fakenham Ghost vi, A short quick step she hears Come 
patting close hehind. 1803 Mary CHaktton IVi/e & Alistress 
IV. ot It makes a hody shiver to hear you pat-patting in 
those tiny slippers. a Spectator 2 Nov., A small, white 
dog pats along..we can hear the beat of the four light paws 
upon the country-road. f f f 

b. trans. To beat with light-sounding steps. 

1798 Lanoor Gedir vil. 205 When ye heard My feet in 
childhood pat the palace-floor. , ; 

7. The vb. stem used advb, or as an interj. 

168: Otway Soldiers Fort. v. 1, What's that-upon the 
Stairs?.. Hist, hark, pat, pat, pat. 1801 BLoomrinip Aural 
T., Fakenham Ghost xiii, Sull on, pat, pat, the Goblin went, 
as it had done before. «@ 1849 Hotmes Séectre Pig xxii, 
Little mincing feet were heard Pat, pat along the floor. 

Hence Patting vd/. sd, and ffi. a. 

1611 Cortcr., Alarchis,..a path heaten out by often 
patting, or treading. 1726-31 Watvron Descr. /sle Alan 
(1865) 65 Smiles, pattings on the cheek, and all the marks of 
a most slucere and tender passion. 1727 Gay Fadlest xiii. 22 
He stands, To feel the praise of patting hands. 1885 L. 
Maer Col, Enderby's Wife (ed. 3) If. an vi. 44 She.. 
slowly settled her mantle into its place, with sundry dainty 
pattings and smvothings. 

+ Pat, v.2 Obs. nonce-wid. [f. Pat adv.) trans. 
To bring out ‘pat’. 

1575 R. B. Appius & Virg. Bib, Mansipulus, By the gods 
how vngraciously the vicksen she chatteth. A/ansipula. 
And he euen as knauishly my answer he patteth. 

Pat (pet), adv. aud a. Also 6 patte, 7 patt. 
[app. closely related to Pat sé.1, v1; perh. imine- 
diately from the vb. stem, as in the expressions 
lo fall crash, come pop, go bang, etc. A frequent 
early use was to Ai? pat, as if to hit with a pat, i. c. 
with a flat blow; hence with fa//, lie, come, etc. 

The predicative use (sense 2) was in origin adverhial; cf. ¢o 
lie pat, come pat, be ade hut after de it had the same 
function as an adj. in the predicate ; hence the transition to 
the attrih. or adj. use (sense 3), at first after a sh. was eusy.] 

1. adv. In a way that hits, and does not miss 
its object or aim; in a manner that fits or agrees 
to a nicety with the purpose or occasion; so as 
exactly to stiit the purpose; appositely, aptly; in 
the very nick of time, opporttmcly; so as to be 
ready for any occasion, readily, promptly. 

1578 Wuetstone 1st Pt. Promos & Cass. W. vi, | chaunst 
to fight on one, Hyt me as pat as a pudding Pope Ione. 
1580 Lyty Zuphues (Ath.) 296 When I heard my Physition 
so pat to hit my disease. 1581 Conf. Consc. 1. iil. in Haz. 
Dodsley V1 62, I will pay them home pat. 158 Nase 
Almond for Parrat 6h, Haue not I hit your meaning patte 
in this comparison? 1592 GREENE Art Conny-Catch. 1. 
Wks. (Grosart) X. 15t Seeing things fadge so pat to his 
purpose. 1598 Nase Saffron-Walden Wks. (Grosart) 
IEE. 52 If they will hit the nayle on the head pat. 1602 
Suaks. //amz, it. iii, 74 Now I might do it pat, now he is 
praying. 1639 Futter //oly War w. xxi. (1840) 218 An 
unhappy nation whose heads lie pat for every one’s hands 


tohit. 1658 W. Burton /é1. Anton. 176 Camden..seems 
.. to have lighted pat upon the place. 1665-6 Perys 
Diary 20 Feb., I came just pat to be a godfather. 1733 


Swirt On Poetry 61 And here a simile comes pat in, 1882 
Mrs. Rioorte Pr, Wales's Garden-Party 259 He.. had 
the whole story pat enough. 

2. predicatively: as adv. or adj. (as in 1 or 3). 

1638 Witkins New World v. (1707) 41 \WWhose Words are 
more pat to the purpose. 1656 SANDERSON Servit. (1689) 80 
A passage..very pat to his purpose. 17101n Hearne Collect. 
7 Mar. (O. H. S.) II. 355 A Mitre may be pat to his Mind. 
1820 W. Irvinc Sketch Bh. 11. 124 ‘Yo tell a rather hroad 
story out of Joe Miller, that was pat to the purpose. 1903 
Sat, Rev. 17 Oct. 482 He has pat .. the denunciations of 
sacerdotalism with which the same deputed ones will attack 
the Church of England. 

3. atirib, or as adj. That comes or lics exactly 
to the purpose; exactly snitable or to the purpose, 
apposite, apt; ready or suitable for the occasion, 
opportune. (Said esp. of things spoken.) 

1646 J. Hatt Poems, To young Authour, With phansies 
queint and gay expressions pat. 1648 ‘ Mercurius PeaGma- 
Ticus’ Pilajor King 3 Having a pat occasion offered them. 
a 1677 Barrow /Vks. (1687) I. Serm. xiv. 193 Sometimes it 
[facetiousness] lieth in pat allusion to a known story. 1698 
Fryer Acc. £. India & P. 47 Concerning .. these Winds, 
perhaps some others may give patter Guesses than my self. 
Vie owrer Pity for Africans 18 A story so pat, you may 
think it is coined. 1852 Tuackeray Zsmond mi. ii, Backing 
his opinion with a score of pat sentences from Greek and 
Roman authorities, 

b. Pat hand (in the game of Poker): see quot. 

1889 Farmer Americanisms, Pat Hand (in poker), an 
original hand not likely to be improved hy drawing, such as 
full, straight, flush, or pairs, 1903 Architect 24 Apr., Suppl. 
28/2 Anyhody's liable to play a pat hand too strong. 

Pat, obs. f. PATE; var. PATTE; dial. f. Por; obs. 
or dial. pa. t. of Pur. 

Pa‘t-a-cake. The first words of a nursery 
rime, said or chanted to accompany the action of 
patting ot gently clapping together the child’s 
hands; hence, the game which the nurse plays 
with the child in doing this, 

A usual form of the rime is: ‘ Pat a cake, pat a cake, 
haker’s man! Bake mea cake as fast as you can, Shape it 
and prick it, and mark it with {B], And put it in the oven 
for [Baby] and me !' 

1897 Lo. Tennyson Life Tennysou I, xviii. 371 (He] would 
play pat-a-cake with them. 


Hence Pat-a-cake v., once-wd., to superintend | 


PATAGONIAN. 


or direct any one’s action as the nurse does the 
baby’s hands in this game. 

1874 Mrs. Witney He Girds ii. 42, 1 can he contrary. 
T don’t like to he pat-a-caked. 

|| Pata*che. Forms: (6 pataxo, 6-8 patacho), 
7-8 patach, petach, pattache, 6- patache. ee 

patache (pata‘f), or Sp. patache (patatfe), in Pg. 
patacho, + pataxo, It. patacchia, patascia, patazsio, 
Du. and Ger. fafas; of uncertain origin.]} 

+1. Asmall ship used for communication between 
the vessels of a fleet; an advice-boat. O/s.exc. Hist. 

1589 GREENE Spaz, A/asg. Wks. (Grosart) V. 274 Hee had 
in his Fleete, of Gallions, Hulkes, Pataches, Zabres, Galeasses, 
and Gallies 130. 1596 in Ceci/ Papers (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 
VI. 61 By the help of two patachoes which they had with 
them, they took a small English hark. /dfd. 62 Pataclieoes, 
1598 W. Poittir Linschoten 192/2 Other smal ships Pataxos, 
yt came to serue as messengers from place to place. 1633 
T. Starrorp Pac, //ié. mi. vii. (1821) 551 There was a 
Spanish patach landed the night hefore. 1666 Lond, Gaz. 
No. 98/3 A Genouese Petach is arrived here with Oyls. 1704 
Collect. Voy. (Churchill) I11. 729/2, 6 /atacho's or Yachts. 
1748 Anson's Voy.1.iii.20 A Patache of twenty guns. 1887 
R. Wetrorp //ist. Newcastle V1. 321 The St. Peter, a 
Spanish patache,..entered the harbour of the Tyne. 

2. ¢ransf. A small kind of public conveyance 
ttsed in France. 

1833 L. Ritcie Wand. by Loire 20 Little country carriages 
..called pataches (which in general are nothing more than 
a cart covered with leather, lke a cahriolet). : 

+Patacoon. Oés. Also 6 patachine, 7 pata- 
gon, 7 pattacoone, -coon. fa. Sp. pa/acon, in 
It. pataccone, also fatacchina, a. Py. patacdo, 
auginent. of fa/aca piece of eight, dollar.) A 
Portnguese and Spanish silver coin, worth, in the 
ith c., about 45. 8a. Eenglish. 

1584 in Hakluyt's Voy, (1811) II. 411 There is also a sort 
of siluer money, which they call Patachines and is worth 
6 Tangas. c 1645 Howe tt Left. (1650) IL. 31 Unless souldiers 
would be contented to take cloves and peppercorns for 
patacoons and pisiolls. 1665 G. Turnsutt Diary (S. H. 5.) 

15 We hired two wagons for 10 patagons. 1679 Oates 

‘arr, Popish Plot 5 The Letter..was carried by a special 
messenger, for which he had ro Pattacoones. 1749 WVealth 
Gt. Britarn 30 Yhe Dutch oblige themselves to pay. . 800,000 
patacoons, ; i 

| Patagium (pxtadgoiz%m). Zool. Pil. -ia. 
[med.L., trom ancient L, fatagizm a gold edging 
or border on a Roman lady's tunic = Gr. marayetor.]} 
a. A fold of skin or membrane extending along 
the side of the body of certain flying mammals and 
reptiles, capable of expansion so as to act as 
a parachute; the wing-membrane of a bat or 
similar animal. b. Orvith. The fold or integu- 
ment occupying the angle betwcen the upper arm 
and the foreaiin of birds. c. £xfom. The name 
for each of a pair of processes or appendages on 
the pronotum and thorax of certain Lepidoptera. 

1826 Kirnsy & Sp. Ex/omol. 111.368 Patagia... Twocorneous 
scales ohservahle in Lepidoptera, fixed on each side of the 
trunk, just behind the head, and covered with a long tuft of 
hair. /ézd. 1V. 381 The patagia or tippets that adorn 
their evanescent thorax, 1872 Nicuotson Palvont. 374 An 
expanded flying membrane or ‘ patagium'’. 1899 Cambridge 
Nat. Hist. V1. 311 The patagia..are of some interest in 
connection with the question of wing-like appendages on 
the prothorax of Palaeozoic insects, and they have heen 
considered by some wrilers to be the equivalents of true 
wings. /éid, 312 These appendagesare frequently erroneously 
called patagia, but have also been called scapulae, ptery- 
godes, paraptera, and shou!der-tufts, or shoulder-lappets. 

Hence Patagial (pateidzial) a., of, pertaining to, 
or connected with a patagium; Pata‘giate a., 
formed into or furnished with a patagium. 

1887 Science 5 Aug. 71/1 Dorsal View of the Patagial 
Muscles of a Woodpecker. 1894 New1on Dict. Birds 607 
Garrod devoted much labour to the elucidation of these 
patagial muscles. 1890 Cent. Dict., Patagiate. 

+Pa‘tagon. Oés. [a. Sp. fatagon large clumsy 
foot.] A member of a tribe of South American 
Indians, whence Datagonia received its name. 

1579 in Hakésevt’s Vay, (1812) 1V. 257. 1605 SytvesTeR 
Du Bartas u. iii 1. Law 211 A Pagan (a proud Infidell, 
A Patagon, that tasted nought so well As Israel's hloud). 
1698 Frocer Vey. 75 The famous Patagons whom some 
Authers avouch to be eight or ten feet high..: How- 
ever ., the tallest among them was not above six Foot 
high. 1773 Jounson //cbrides, Ostig in Sky, If we have 
not searched the Magellanick regions, let us however forbear 
to people them with Patagons. {1871 G. C. Musters dé 
Homew, Patagoniaus 162 Hide overshoes are worn besides, 
and the footprints thus made are really large enough to 
convey the idea of giants’ feet, and partly explain the term 
*Patagon', or large feet, applied to these Indians hy the 
Spanish discoverers. ] 

Patagon, obs. form of Patacoon. 

Patagonian (pxtigounian), a. and sé, 
PATAGON and -aN.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Patagonia or its 
inhabitants (see B); hence, formerly, + Gigantic, 
huge, immense. : 

1767 Frat. Byron's Voy. rd. World 2445 The Patagonian 
system of education is quite gymnastic. 1786. WoLcoTr 
(P. Pindar) Farew. Odes R. Acad. viii. 26 This year, of 
picture, Mister West Is quite a Patagonian maker. 1818 
Kirsy & Se. Entontol. 11. 101 Seeing a numher of ants 
carrying off a Patagonian centipede. 1856 Kane Arct, 
Expl. 1. xvii. 202 Their numbers were not as great, nor their 
size as Patagonian as some of us had been disposed to fancy. 


[See 


PATANA. 


546 


B. sé. A South American Indian of a race | Westm. Gaz.g May 3/1 Facetious Undergrad (at tennis, to 


inhabiting southern Patagonia, said to be the tallest 
known people (their staturc, however, being mnch 
exaggerated by 17th and 18th c. travellers and ro- 
mancers); hencc, fg. fa giant, a gigantic specimen. 

1767 Frul. Byron's Voy. rd, World 24415 ee Pata. 
gonian, not seven and a half feet high. 1786 Wotcort (P. 
Pindar) /A. 40 Boswell 63 'Fwo huge Patagonian pockets.. 
Which Patagonians.. Would fairly both his Dictionaries 
hold. 1871 G. C. Musters (¢/t/e) At Home with the 
Patagonians. 

Patail, obs, form of PateEt. ; 

Patamar(e, Patan(d : see PATTAMAR, PATTEN. 

|| Patana (patina). Also evrox. patena, -ina. 
[Sinhalese Jasana, f. Skr. pat to descend, fall.] A 
glade in the jungle-covered mountainous districts 
of Ceylon, usually with sloping sides. 

1854 Baker Rifle & [ound in Ceylon viii. 218 Instead of 
taking across the patinas (plains), she [the elk] doubled hack 
to an immense pathless jungle. 1859 Tennent Cey/on I. 
24 These verdant openings to which the natives have given 
the name ef patenas generally occur about the middle 
elevation of the hills. 188 Mrs. E. H. Epwarps Pezazi 
in Mac. Mag, No. 253. 79 In a small store standing alone 
on the patina. 

Patant, obs. f. PATENT. Patararo, -r(r)ero, 


obs. var, PEDRERO, a small gun, 


Patarin, -ene (pzx‘tarin, -r/n), sd. and a. 
Also 9 Paterin(e. fad. med.L. pl. Patarini, 
Pataréni, ¥. Patarin, Paterin (13thc. in Littré), 
commonly understood to be derived from /’a/faria, 
name of a low quarter of Milan (see Du Canges. v. 
Paterini), or to be identical with It. pat(Darino 
“a Porter or day-labourer, a base mecanicall fellow’ 
(Florio 1611), which had prob. the same origin.] 

A. sé. A name which began to be applied at 
Milan in the middle of the 11th century to the 
deacon Arialdi and his followers who opposed the 
Marriage of priests; also applied in the 12th c. 
and later to the Albigenses, Cathari, and others; 
and generally employed as a term of opprobrium, 
identified with Manichzan, etc. 

1727-41 CHAMBERS Cycd. s. v. Albigenses, They were also 
known hy various other names; as..Arnoldists, Cathari, 
Patarins, Publicans, .. Passagers, etc, 1854 Mirman Laz, 
Chr, vi. iit. I. 63 The Lomhard Clergy affected to treat 
their adversaries as Paterines or Manicheans, 1855 /é/d. 1x. 
viii. [V. 189 In the twelfth century Manicheism is rampant... 
Everywhere are Puritans, Patertnes, Populars. 1867 H. C. 
Lea Sacerdot. Celibacy 221 The meetings of Landolfo and 
Arialdo [at Milan 1044] were held ina spot called Pataria, 
whence they soon became known as Paterins—a term which 
for centuries continued to he of fearful import as synonymous 
with Manicheans. ag: ; 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to the Patarins. 

Hence Pa‘tarinism, the doctrine of the Patarins. 

1854 Mitman Lat. Chr, vi. iii. III. 84 The lowest rahble, 
infected with Paterinism,.. furtively placed female orna- 
ments in the chambers of priests. 

+Patart. Ods. [a. OF. patart, patard, med.L. 
patardus, patarus (Du Cange).] A former coin 
of Flanders, Picardy, etc.: see quots. 

1583 Stocker Civ, Warres Lowe C. 1. 85b, A Proclama- 
tion made, that no Butcher shoulde sell a pounde of the 
hest Beefe ahoue a patart. 1656 Blount G/ossogr., Patart, 
a Low-countrey coyn worth a Sol tournois, or the Stiver. 
1658 Puituips, Pazart,a Dutch coin, five whereof amount 
tosix pence. 1727-41 Cuampers Cycé, s. v. Coins, Flemish 
Coins, .those of copper, patards. /éid,, Patard or penny. 

|| Patas (pata). [F. patas, from a dialect of 
Senegal.] The red monkey (Cercopithecus patas) 
of West Africa. 

1745 New Collect. Voy, (Astley) 11. 68 The Steur Brue, on 
his anchoring at Tuaho [in 1698], found a new kind of 
monkeys, of so lively a red, that they seemed painted.. The 
Negros call them Patas. 1774 Gotpsu. Vad, Hist. (1862) 
I. vit. i. 505. 1790 Bewick Quadrupeds (1824) 466 The 
Patas, or Red Monkey,. .inhahits the same country [Guinea, 
Congo, &c]. 1893 Royal Nat. Mist. (Lydekker) I. 98 The 
West African patas, or red monkey, from Senegambia. 

Patata, obs. f. Batata, Porato. 

Patavinity (pxtaviniti). [ad. L. patavinitas, 
f. Patavin-us of or pertaining to Patavium, now 
Padua, the birth-place of the Roman historian 
Livy.] The dialectal characteristics of Patavium 
or Padua, as shown in Livy’s writings; hence gevz. 
Provincialism in style; also an instance of this, 
a provincial word or usage. (Cf. PADUANISM.) 

1607 R. C[arew] tr. Estienne's World of Wonders P iijb, 
Find Solecismes in Tullie, and I know not what Patauinitie 
in Livie, 1661 Biount Glossogr. (ed. 2) s.v., Livy was 
censured by Asinius for Patavinity in his writings, by which 
was meant that he had too much used the phrases or affecta- 
tions of Padua, and neglected those of Rome. 1745 H. 
Watrote Letz. (1846) 11. 54 None of the critics could make 
out what Livy’s Patavinity is. @ 1814 J. Ramsay Scot. & Scots- 
men in 18th C. (1888) IL. xvi. 544 1f a few Patavinities in 
phraseology or pronunciation..escaped them, 1830 Mackin- 
rosH Eth, Philos. Wks. 1846 1. 140 Such criticsas those who 
exulted over the Patavinity of the Roman historian. 

Pataxo, Patayn, obs. ff. PATACHE, PATTEN. 

Pat-ball (px't)bol). [f. Par v.1 + Baur sé.1) 
The game of rounders. 

1775 S. ). Pratr Liberal Opin. vii. (1783) 1. 96, 1 might go 
home, and play at pat-ball with my sister. 1891 F. W. 
Newman Cal, Newman 3 We had cricket and rounders,.. 
pathall and trapball,..and multiform games of marbles. 1896 


i 


his partner); Qur opponent isn’t much good at pat-ball, 
I take it. 

Patch (pztf), sd.1 Forms: 4 pacche, 4-6 
patche, 5 pahche, pacch, 5-6 pache, pachch(e, 
6- patch. -[ME. pacche, patche, of unascertained 
origin. If native, its OK. form would be *facce. 

Some have conjectured an earlier *f/atche, with subsequent 
loss of 7, comparing mod.Sc. Pratcn, q.v., but for this 
there isnoevidence. Ger. dial. Aatsche puddle, mire, ‘mess’, 
also instrument of striking, hand, Aatschen to splash, dahble, 
dash, clap, tap, suits the form but not the sense.] 

1. A piece of cloth, leather, wood, metal, or other 
material pnt or fastened on to mend a hole or rent 
in something, or to strengthen a weak place. 

1382 Wycuir Mark it. 21 No man seweth a pacche [1388 
patche} of rude..clothe to an old clothe. 1426 Lypc. De 
Guil. Pilgr. 17172 A garnement.. Wych she werede vp-on 


hyr hak: Gret noumbre ther-on I tolde Off cloutys and off | 


peochys olde. 1481 in Aug. Gilds (1870) 320 A brasen 
rocke of ij galons and more, a pache clowted in the brem 
wtlaten. 1595 SHaxs. Fox 1v. ii. 32 As patches set vpon 
a little breach, Discredite more..Then did the fault before 
it was so patch’d. 1675 Hosses Odyssey (1677) 294 A foul 
coat full of patches. er JrFFERSON H/rit, (1859) IL. 152 
The hole and the patch should be commensurate. 1875 
Hees Ess., Pract. Wisd. 6 To prefer a good open visible 
rent to a time-serving patch, 1898 Sw 23 Mar. 4/1 The 
* patch’ included in the ‘ordinary [bicycle] outfit’ is hy no 
means large enough for an ordinary burst. __ 

b. A piece of court-plaster or the like put over 


a wound or scar. 

1s9t Lopce Catharos (Hunter. Cl.) 6 Better to weare 
patches on my cloake, than to beare the patch on my head. 
1599 Suaks. //ex. V,v. i. 93 Patches will 1 get vnto these 
cudgeld scarres. 1875 Hazuitr Dods/ey's Plays X1. 140 nole, 
Feesimple alludes also to the patch on the face of Tearchaps. 

e. A pad or piece of cloth worn to protect an 
injured eye. 

1598 Cuarman Béind Begear Wks. 1873 1.10 Though he.. 
want an eye, Wearing a veluet patch npon the same. 170z 
Lond. Gaz. No. 3847/4 [He] had a Patch on his right Eye. 
1812 H. & J. Smitu Rey Addr, Fire & Ale ix, Over the 
horse’s left eye was a patch, To keep it from burning the 
manger. a1g01 Besant five Years’ Tryst, etc. (1902) 225 
You can change your face,..put a patch over one eye. 

d. A piece of cloth sewn upon a garment as an 


ornament, badge, etc. 

1898 Daily News 22 Oct. 6/3 Spots..such as black silk on 
scarlet velvet, hlack or coffee-hrown on hlue, pale blue on 
green... These ‘patches’ are now the very height of the 
fashion. 
the ‘ patch’, belonging to H.M.S. Aurora, was in the thick 
of the fire carrying messages to and fro. 

e. Not a patch on (collog.5, in no way com- 
parable to, nowhere near. 

1860 Reape Cloister & H. xxxvii, He is not a patch 
on you for looks. 1880 Miss Brappon Fest as f ait xii. 85 
A fine handsome-looking young man,..but nota patch upon 
his father. 1880 Sat, Rev. 18 Dec. 779 The adventures 
with savages..and soon, are, to speak familiarly, not a patch 
upon the adventures which Captain Mayne Reid would have 
made out of the same inaterials. 1889 HWest#. Gaz. 20 Feb. 
10/1 We have some strange weather in England.. but it is 
douhtful whether we are a patch upon Australia. On 
December 6 the thermometer in many places there fell over 
40 deg. within six hours. 

2. A small piece of black silk or court-plaster, 
often of fanciful shape, worn on the face either to 
hide a fault, or, more usually, to show off the 
complexion by contrast. (Fashionable, esp. among 
women, in 17th and 18th centuries; cf. PATCH-BOX.) 

1592 Lyiy Midas m1. ii, Licio. Take Masticke else. Ped. 
Mastick’s a patch. Masticke does many a foole’s face catch. 
1601 ? Marston Pasguil & Kath. v. 220 Blacke patches are 
worne, Some for pride, some to stay the Rhewme, and Some 
to hide the scab. 1611 Cotcr., Jfouchkeron, .. the little 
blacke patch thats glued by Masticke, etc., on the faces of 
many. a@16z5 Fretcner Elder Bro. ui. v, Your black 
patches you wear variously, Some cut like stars, some in 
half moons, some lozenges. ¢1706 Prior Phitlis’s Age 6 
Her patches, paint, and jewels on 1715 Lapy M. W. 
Montacu Town Ect., Saturday 49 Hours..pass’d in deep 
debate, How curls should fall, or where a patch to place, 
1876 PLancHe Cycl. Costume 1. 388. 1897 RuoscomyL 
White Rose Arno 23 The patch that lent piquancy to the 
cheek of beauty. 


3. A portion of any surface markedly different in 
appearance or character from what is around it; 


a large or irregular spot. 

1573 Tusser Hzsé. (1878) 118 Reward not thy sheepe (when 
ye take off his cote) With twitchis and patches, as hrode as 
a grote. 1701 Lond. Gaz. No. 3745/4 A Patch near the 
Flank on the near Side [ona horse]. 1810 Adix. Rev. XVII. 
196 Those detached and unmeaning patches of different 
colours, which compose what opticians call an anamzorplosis. 
1873 HamerTon J/nted/. Life u. i. (1875) 50 The sky will not 
come right..it is all spots and patches. 1894 Newton Dict. 
Birds 818 Vhe Surf-Duck .. with a white patch on the 
crown and another on the nape. 

b, A small piece or area of undefined shape, of 
ground, or of anything lying or growing on it. 

1577 Harrison Exgland u. iv. (1877)1. 98 In. . Buckingham- 
shire... there is a piece of Hartfordshire .. this patch is 
not aboue three miles in length, and two in breadth. 
1602 Suaxs. Han, 1v. iv, 18 We go to gain a little patch 
of ground That hath in it no profit but the name. 1684 
Contempl, St. Max un. iii, (1699) 154 Why doth he content 
himself with some patch of the Earth, when he may be Lord 
of the whole Heavens? 1742 SHENSTONE Schoolmistress v, 
A patch so green, On which the tribe their gamhols do dis- 
play. 1807 Worpsw. IV. Doe Ryl.1v. 66 Like a patch of 
April snow. 1847 Groir: Greece 1. xxvi. TV. 35 Patches 


tgoo /bid, 22 Aug. 5/1 One juvenile wearer of 


PATCH. 


of cultivable soil, 1894 Howetts Trav. fr. Altruria 
103 The chief crop was hay, with here and there a patch of 
potatoes or beans. A : F 

e. An area of floating pieces of ice, joining and 
overlapping one another, of more or less circular 
or polygonal form, 

1817 Scoresby (Vat. J7ist. in Ann. Reg, 531/1 If it assume 
a circular or polygonal form, the naine of patch is applied. 
1820 /bid, 1, 1324 A patch is a collection of drift or hay-ice 
of a circular or polygonal form. In point of magnitude, a 
pack corresponds with a field, and a patch witha floe. 1850 
Natural Phenomena 106 If the field [of ice] is broken up 
into a numher of pieces, none of which are more than forty 
or fifty yards across, the whole is called a pack; if the 
pieces are hroad they are called a atc; and when long 
and narrow a streani, 

d. Anat, and Path, A small well-defined arca 
of the skin, etc. distinct in colour or appearance. 
, Peyer's, Peyerian patches, the agminate glands in the small 
intestine. 

1797 ‘Wouthly Mag. 111. 153 In other cases, there are 
many circular gangrenous patches, on the surface of the 
intestines, 1809 Jed. Fru. XXI. 132 As the patch ex- 
pands, the centre of it gradually assumes the natural colour 
of the skin. 1849-52 Topp Cycl, Anat. 1V. 839/1 Each 
Peyerian patch consists of but a single layer of gland- 
vesicles, 1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 226 It undergoes a process 
of division whereby it is converted into the embryonic 
patch or cicatricula. 1899 Al/butt's Syst. Med. VII. 206 
A patch of softening was found in each hemisphere. 

4. A piece of cloth sewed together with others 
of varying shape, size, and colour to form patch- 
work or to adorn a garment. 

@ 1529 SKELTON Bowie of Courte 358 His cote was checked 
with patches redeand blewe. 1560 Daustr. Sleidane’s Coium. 
424 ‘Lhe other two..had as it were sowed together certen 
fragmentes and patches. 1628 EarLe Microcosm., Pot-oct 
(Arb.) 45 His Verses are like his clothes, miserable Cento’s 
and patches, 1690 Locke Hum. Und. w. xix. (1695) 400 A 
pie-bald Livery of coarse Patches and borrowed Shreds, 

5. A small scrap, piece, or remnant of anything. 

@ 1529 SKELTON Keplyc, 3 A lytell ragge of rethorike..A 
pece ora patche of philosophy. 1579 FuLke Heskins's Part. 
81 They reade hut patches out of other mens notes. 1602 
Suaxs, 77a ut. iv. 102 A King of shreds and patches. 
1633 T. Apams Ex, 2 Peter ii. g And fills up the time with 
-.some,.patch of poetry. 1782 Mme. D’Arsray Lets, fo 
Mrs. Lhrale Apr., This letter is written by scraps and 
peices 1835 ArnoLp Lez. in Stanley Life § Corr. (1845) 

- 435 Much of ancient history consists apparently of 
putches put together. . without any redaction. 

6. Applied to various things suggesting a patch 
(sense 1) in the way they are fastened, or in shape 
or size, or otherwise: a. The operculum of a 
periwinkle; b. A greased piece of cloth, leather, 
or other material used as the wadding for a rifle- 
ball; ¢. ‘A projection on the top of the muzzle in 
some guns, doing away with the effect of dispart 
in laying’ (Smyth Sazlor’s Word-bk. 1867); d. 
Printing: A piece of thin paper used to fill up 
low places in the impression; = OVERLAY sé. 2; 
e. ‘A small square of thick leather sometimes used 
in the grinding of small tools to press the work 
on the stone, in order to protect the fingers from 
abrasion’ (Cent. Dict. 1890). 

1835 Kirsy ‘ad. & Just. Anim. 1. ix. 279 We find the 
mouth of its [periwinkle’s] shell closed by a horny organ 
called the Jatch. 1835-40 Hatisurton Coe (1862) 439 
Something that will go down the throat like a greased 
patch down a smooth rifle. 1846 Greener Sci. Gunnery 
375 The use of patches..on the score of protecting the hall, 
and also cleansing the tube. 1850 R. G. Cumminc Hunter's 
Life S. Afr. (1902) 93/2 [These] contained halls and patches, 
two sharp clasp-knives, a compass, flint and steel. 

7, Patch-up [f. the phrase ¢o patch up: see 
PatcH v.} An act of patching up, or repairing in 
an imperfect fashion. 

1819 Metropolis 111. 178 He is returned from a patch up 
abroad. 1898 IWesti. Gaz. 14 Dec.1/3 We must avoid any 
speedy patch-up which would bring us to another letter of 
resignation twelve months hence, 1g0x Miss E, Hosnouse 
tid, 49 June 9/z It is all only a miserable patch-up on a 
great i 

8. attrib. and Comé.: + patch-coat, a patched 
coat; }patch-grease: see qnot.; patch-ice, 

ieces of ice overlapping so as to form a patch 
(Webster 1864); patch-leather, leather used in_ 
patching; patch-ornament, an ornament re- 
sembling a patch in shape or otherwise; patch- 
polled a., having a patch of colour on the head, 
esp. in fatch-polled cool = PATCH-HEAD, Also 
PATCH-BOX, etc. 

1902 Daily Chron. 7 Jan. 6/3 The jacket... with two *patch 
hreast pockets with pleats. 1630 Lennarp tr. Charron’s 
Wisd. 1. Pref. (1670) 111 See then how strange and monstrous 
a *patch-coat manis. 1614 Marxnam Cheap #usé, 1. (1668) 
Table Hard Wds., *Patch-grease..is that tallow which is 
gotten from the boyling of Shoo-makers shreads. 1807 P. 
Gass Frn/. 188 Each man has also a sufficient quantity of 
*patch-leather. 1878 Jewitt Ceramic Art 1. ii. 27 These 
dots are arranged so as to form bands; and in others 
simply ‘*patch’ ornaments, 

Hence Pa‘tchwise adv., in the manner of a patch. 

1832 Austin Furispr. (1879) Il. xxxix. 684 Statute law 
stuck patchwise on a body of judiciary. 

Patch (patf), s4.2 [According to T. Wilson 
1553, and Heywood 1562, orig. the name or 
rather nickname of Cardinal Wolsey’s domestic 
‘fool’ or jester, his re#l surname being Sex/ov. 


PATCH. 


Supposed hy some to have been socalled from his patched 
garh, or patched face; but perh. rather an anglicized form 
of It. Jazze fool. It seems however to have been later 
associated or taken as identical with Patcn s56.!, as in 
Shakspere’s ‘patch'd foole’. The following quots. hear on 
the history of the word: 

1553 T. Witson KAe?. (1580) 176 As to call one Patche or 
Coulson, whom we see to doe a thing foolishly, because 
these twoo in their tyme were notahle fooles. 1562 J. Hey- 
woop fier. i xliv. (1867) 106 A saiyng of Patche my lord 
cardinal’s foole. Master Sexten, a parson of knowne wit, 
As he at my lord Cardinals boord did sit [etc.]. 1590 SHaKs. 
Mids. N.1v. & 215 But man is hut a patch’d foole, if he 
will offer to say, what me-thought I had. (See also WARTON 
Hist. Poet. (1840) 111.87; Douce (dust. Shaks. 1. 258.)) 

A domestic fool; a fool or foolish person gener- 
ally; a clown, dolt, booby. Now only dia/. or 
collog. applied to an ill-natured or ill-tempered 
person, esp. a child. See also Cross-Patca. 

1549 CuiAtoner Erasin. on Folly Gij, This kynde of men 
whom commenly ye call fooles, doltes, ideotes, and paches. 
1561 Preston Caméyses Ej, Hoh and Loh, a ye Cuntry 
patches, nee Marprel. Epist. (Arh.) 3 M. Bridges was 
a verie patch and a duns, when he was in Camhridge. 1590 
Snaxs. J/ids. N. 111. ii. g A crew of patches, rude mechanicals. 
1598 Florio, Pazzo, a foole; a patch, a madman. 1655 
Furter CA. Hist. iv. i. § 19 (tr. Gower) But Jack the mad 
patch men and houses does snatch, 1830 Scotr Doom of 
Devorgoil . i, Thou art a foolish patch. ait O'Neir 
Glens 50 (E. D. D.) As ugly as need he, the dark little patch, 


Patch (pztf), v. [f. Parc 55.1] 


1. trans. To put a patch or patches on; of 
a thing, to serve as a patch to. Patch up, to 
mend or repair in some sort by putting patches on. 

1516 [see PatcHep 1} 1533 SKELTON Gari Laurel 
1209 With pitche she patchid her pitcher shuld not crase, 
1548 Upaii Erasm. Par. Luke v. 60h, He renteth a newe 
vesture to patche vp an olde. 1602 Snaks. //am. v. iL 239 
Oh, that that earth, which kept the world in awe, Should 
patch a Wall, vexpell the winters flaw. 1774 GoLpsm. 
Vat. Hist. (1776) Vil. 256 It either makes a new web, 
or patches up the old one. ¢1817 Hocc Zales & Sk. 
I{I. 77 Why patch up that tawdry gown? 1840 Dickexs 
Old C. Shop xv, Windows patched with rags and paper. 
1888 F. Hume me, Alidas 1. Prol., It had one mast, and 
a small sail all torn and patched. f 

b. In pa. pple., said of a person in reference to 


his clothing, etc. 

c1soe How Plowm, lerned Patern. 147 in Hazl. £. P. P. 
I. 214 He was patched, torne, and all to rente. 1597-8 Br. 
Hatt Saé, iv. it 9 Ilimself goes patched like some hare 
cottyer. 1611 Mippteton & Dekker Roaring Girle 1).'s 
Plays 1873 II]. 214 Zounds I am so patcht vp, she cannot 
discouer me. , 

c. To ftt (a bullet) witha patch (Parcu 54.1 6 b). 

1877 C. Harrock Sportsman's Gazetteer 545 If the hullet 
is the right size and properly patched, the patch will not he 
torn in putting the cartridge into the chamher. 

d. ‘To overlay or bring up an impression shcet 
with pieces ofthin paper’ (Jacobi Prinders’ Vocaé.). 

1884 SoutuwarpD Pract. Printing 470 Patching the Shect. 
1890 Jacosi Printing-175 Where the type stands. .low it 
should he patched up with the very thin set-off paper. 

2. To mend, repair, or make whole, in various 
fig. applications. (Usually with #/, and implying 
a hasty, clumsy, imperfect, or temporary manncr.) 

1873-80 Barer Adv, P 184 ‘To Patch, or make wholeagaine: 
.-to botch: to make amends for that is done amisse. 1597 
Suaxs. 2 Hen. IV, iv. 252 When wilt thou leaue fighting 
..and begin to patch vp thine old Body for Heauen? 1601 
— Twel. N.v v.52 Anything that’s mended, is hut patch'd: 
..sin that ainends, is hut patcht with vertue. 1706 FE. 
Warp Wooden World Diss. (1708) 34 The Surgeon..takes 
care to patch hin up with Speed. 1875 W. S. Haywarp 
Love agst. World 40 You'll have to..patch up your quarrel, 

3. To make up by joining pieces together as in 
patchwork ; hence, to make up, put together, or 


frame hastily or insecurely ; to botch z. 

@18§29 SKELTON Poems agst. Garnesche Wks. 1843 I. 125 
The nexte halter ther xall he I bequeth yt hole to the: Soche 
pelfry thou hast pachchyd. 1563 Man Jluscudus’ Come 
monpl. 4oh, An aparne patched together of figge leaves. 
1579 Lonce Def Poetry in G. G. Smith Eliz. Crit. Ess. 1. 
84 Out of what booke patched you out Cicero’s Oration? 
1650 Futter Pisgah 1. xi. 34 The Samaritans quitted their.. 
Idols, and patched up a religion amongst themselves. 1726 
Leon: Albert?’'s Archit. 1. 23/2 Houses, which they patch'd 
up of Reeds and Bullrushes. 1848 Kincs.ev Saint's Trag. 
m. i. 146 Any formal, heartless matrimony Patched up h 
Court intrigues. 1879 Biack Afacleod of D. xxxii, To pacch 
together a pair of homespun trousers. 

. To put ou or in as a patch; to fit (a thing) 
into something so as to diversify it, as in patch- 
work. Also fg.; often depreciatory. 

1849 CoverDALE, etc. Erasm, Par. Gal. v. 16h, To haue 
newe clothe sowed or patched to an olde garmente, 1593 
Nasue CArists 7. Wks. (Grosart) IV. 186 It is so vgly 
dauhed, plaistred, and patcht on. 1662 Gerster Princ. 4 
Things Patcht or glewed against a Wall. a 1825 Foray Voc. 
£E. Anglia s.v., He patched it upon me, who knew nothing 
of the matter. 1886 Wittis & Crark Cambridge 1. 19 The 
present windows have heen patched into the wall in such 
a ntanner as to make it impossible to trace accurately the 
original state of it, 

b. To join as one patch to another; to picce 
together. 

1630 J. Tayton (Water P.) Laugh & be fat Wks, 1. 71/2 Thy 
person's odd, vnparallel’d, vynmatchd, And yet thy action’s 
to the person patch’d, 1867 Freeman Mori, Cong. I. iv. 
239 It is just possible to patch the two narratives together. 

To mark (a surface) as patches of different 
colour or material do; to diversify or variegate 
with patches. (Chiefly in passive.) 


| 
| 
| 
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1595 SHAKS. John i. i. 47 If thou..wert grim .. Patch'd 
with foule Moles, and eye-offending markes. 1711 ADDISON 
Spect, No. 115 P 6 His Stahle-doors are patched with Noses 
that belonged to Foxes of the Knight's own hunting down. 
1774 Pennant Tour in Scot. in 1772. 32 Grey rocks patched 
with moss. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. x\vi. (1856) 423 The 
slopes of the hills were heavily patched with snow. 1881 
Miss Brappon Asfh. xxvi. 290 Yellow lamps.. patching 
with faint light an isolated statue, or a pulpit. 

b. zur. for refl. To become coloured in patches. 

1896 G. L. Becke Pacific Tales, Hollis’ Debt (1897) 120 
The red, hloated face of the skipper patched and mottled, 
and his hreath came in quick, short gasps. 

6. To adorn (a person, the face) with patches. 

1674 R. Newcourr in 7. Flatman's Poems 7 Which like 
their Misses Patch’t and Painted are, 1704 STEELE Lying 
Lover ut. (1747) 46 But alas, Madam, who patch'd you 
today? 1766 Gotpsm. Vic. IV. iv, Their hair plastered 
with pomatum, their faces patched to taste. 1881 Besant 
& Rice Chap. of Fleet 1. i. (1883) 123 We now went,.with 
faces patched, to the new church in Queen Square. 

b. entry. tor refi. 

17oz Farquuar /uconstant 1.1, Your ladyship has patched 
and painted violently. 2729 Law Sertous C. ii. (1732) 18 
She will find it as impossible to patch or paint, as to curse 
or swear. 

7. intr. Patch off, to come off in patches. rare. 

1848 THackeray BA. Snods vi, The plaster is patching off 


the.. walls. 
Patchable (pe't{ab'l), a. rare. [f. Parcu z. 


+ -ABLE.}] That can be patchied. 

1849 Cartyte /risk Journ. (1882) Pref. 6 Like a ragged 
coat; ..not patched or patchable any longer. 

Patchaw, obs. variant of PapiIsHAH. 

Pa‘tch-box. [f. Parcu 54.1 2 + Box 54,2] A 
box for holding patches for the face. 

1674 Lond. Gaz. No. 859/4 Lost.., two silver powder 
Boxes, and a patch Box. 1712-14 Pore Rafe Lock iv. 162 
Thrice from my trembling hand the patch-box fell. 1758 
H. Warrore Let. to [/. S. Conway 16 June, If they send 
a patch-hox to Lord George Sackville, it will hold all his 
laurels. 1876 Miss Brappon 7. Hagegard’s Dau. xt. 157 
The poets of a patch box and powder period. 

+ Pe a-tchcock: pa‘tchock, Ods. rare—'. 
[Known only in the passage cited; in which also 
the reading is uncertain. The first element is app. 
Parcu 56.1 (or ?2); the second may be Cock, or 
the dim. suffix -ock. See note below.] 

A term used by Spenser of the degenerate 
English in Ireland, either in reference to their char- 
acter and habits, their mongrel brecd, or their 
costume: ?a base or mean fellow, ?a ragamuffin. 

1596 Spenser Stale Ire/, (Wks. Grosart IX. 104; Glohe 
636/2), The rest which dwell ahoue in Connagh(t) and 
Munster, ..and some in Leinster and Ulster, ar degenerate 
and growen to be as very Patchcockes [z. ». Paehoek{cls) 
as the wild Irishe. 

(he Lamheth MS. 5:0, which was the copy suhmitted to 
the Abp. of Canterhury for licence, dated by Spenser and 
initialled E. S., from which Gzosart prints his text, reads, 
If. 39, Patchceckes; hut three other MSS., B. M. Add. 22022 
(printed in the Globe text), Harl. 7388, Camh. Dd. 10. 
60 have Patchockes,-ocks. Camh. Dd. 14. 28has Rakehells. 
If the word was fpalchockes, it was perhaps the same as 
Shakspere’s ‘very Paiocke’, if this 1s read pajocke. Cf. 
same play 11. iv. 102 ‘a King of shreds and patches‘) 

Patched (pztft, ptféd), ppZ.a. [f. Parc v. 
+-ED1.] In senses corresponding to those of thc 
verb: Mended with patches; made up of pieces as 
in patchwork; mended, made up, or put together 
hastily, clumsily, or insccurely. Also fafched-up. 

1516 in Jlyrr. our Ludye (1873) p. |, In dede for very 
voluntary pouerte..she had broken patchyd sleuys. @ 1591 
H. Situ Wes. (1867) 11. 405 Mahomet’s religion isa patched 
religion, mixed partly with Judaism, partly with Gentilism, 
partly with Papism, partly with Christianism. 1599 NasHEe 
Lenten Stuffe (1871) 42 With it,.the patchedest leather 
pilche /atoratho may dine like a Spanish Duke. 1764 
Mem. G. Psalmanazar 152 When he .. heard my patched 
up story. 1792 Anecd. W., Pitt II. xxxix. 38 Let us have 
peace, ..but let it hehonourable, letit he secure. A patched 
up peace will not do. 1840 R. H. Daxa Bef. Mast xxxvi, 
The patched woolen trousers. 

b. Adorned or marked with patches. 

1667 Pervs Diary 1 May, Peggy Pen .. with only her 
hushand’s pretty stster with her..hoth patched and very 
fine, and in much the finest coach in the park. 1855 
Kixosrey Westw. Ifo! ix, A painted, patched, fucused, 
periwigged, holstered, ..Lamia ! 

te. Patched work = Patcuwork. Ods. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 111. 5x Such Bitts and 
Scraps of patcht Work-Citations. 

Hence + Pa*tchedly adv., in manner of a patch. 

1549 CovEerRDALE, etc. Erasm. Par. Gal, v. 16h, Nor can 
he beare with to haue .. olde clothe he patchedlye sowed 
into a newe, 

Patcher (pz't{[az). [f. PatcH v.+-ER1.] One 
who patches: see the verb. Also falcher-up. 

1528 Tinpace Ws, (Parker Soc.) I. 135 He is no patcher; 
he cannot build on another man’s foundation. 155z Hutoert, 
Bodger, botcher, mender, or patcher of olde garmentes, 
1611 Cotcr., Renoxenr de vietlles causes,..a peecer or 
patcher vp of ruinous causes. 1694 Motteux Raéelais v. 
(1737) 214 Patchers, Clowters, and Botchers of old trumpery 
Stuff. 1841 Emerson A/isc., Conservative (1884) 259 A 
timid cobhler and patcher. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) I. 
295 A mender of old shoes, or patcher up of clothes. 


Patchery | (px'tfari). [f. Parca sé. or v. + 
-ERY.] The action of patching or mending clumsily 
or hastily; anything made up of pieces or frag- 
ments put together; a patchwork (usually fg.). 


' 


PATCHOULI. 


1579 Furxe Heskins's Part. 239 The Greeke Article is so 
placed, as it can ahide no such patcherie. 1623 R. Bernarp 
Looke beyond Luther Ep. Ded. 2 A new vpstart Religion, 
a patcherie of ludaisme, Paganisme and Heresie. 1702 C. 
MatHer Jag. Chr. unt. uu. xxiti, (1852) 467 Vile human 
inventions..and patcheries sticht into the service of the 
Lord. 1834 Gen. P. THompson E-verc. (1842) II. 31 Desig- 
nating such performances as jargon and patchery. 1880 
Swinpurne Stud, Shaks, (ed. 2) App. 232 A thin sample 
of poetic patchery cobbled up and stitched together. 

+ Patchery 2. Oés. [f. Patcu 56.2 + -ERY.] 
The conduct of a ‘ patch’; roguery, knavery. 

1s8z SranynuksT -E nets 14 (Arh.) 64 From the fathers 
sermons shal such fond patcherye flicker? /éid., Concetts 
(Arh.) 140 Cleaue toe the sound Casté, flee from thee 
patcherye Cauté. 1607 Suaks. Tisn0n v. i. g9 You heare 
him cogge, See him dissemble, Know his grosse patchery. 

G In the following the sense is uncertain. 

1553 Respudlica (Brandl) v. ix. 79 Tis a hagg of Rye in 
dede: vsiree, periuree, pitcheree, patcherie, pilferte, hriheree, 
snatcherie, catcherie. 

Pa‘tch-head. A local name in Maine, U.S., 
for the surf-scoter (Zidemia perspicillata), a kind 
of duck, from the white patches on its head. 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 

Patchiness(px'tfinés). [f. ParcHy a.+-nEss.] 
Patchy quality or condition. 

1862 H. Spencer First Princ. 1. xix. § 150 (1875) 407 
Irregularities of distribution..would produce that patchi- 
ness which distinguishes the heavens. 1887 R. Garnett 
Carlyle vii. 123 Nothing seems to have struck him so much 
as the general patchiness of the country. 

Pa‘tching, v//. 56.1 [f. Paton v. + -Ine1.] 

1, The action of the verb Parcn, in varions senses; 

also, the condition of being patched, or an instance 
of this. Also patching-up. 
_ 1526 SKELTON A/agny/. 452 It is evyll patchynge of that 
is torne. 1546 J. Hevwoop Prov, (1867) 47 An olde sacke 
axeth much patchyng. 1691 T, H[ate] Acc. New Invent. 
98 That patching and hotching with Solder that appears 
upon all the Cast-lead Coverings. 179: Mrs. Rapeure 
Rom. Forest ii, A little patching up would make it comfort- 
ahle enough. 1832 James //. Masterton xxiii, The eye 
detected some rather anomalous patchings and darnings. 
1893 Gritish Printer 157 Underlay wherever possihle, as 
the less patching there is on the cylinder the less chance 
is there of wrinkling. 

2. The putting of patches on the face by way of 
adornment. 

1656 Artif. [Landsom, 78 They forhid all painting, patch- 
ing, and powdering. 1765 Gotpsm. Double Transform. 40 
Skill’d in no other arts was she, But dressing, patching, 
repartee. 1885 7vans. Lanc. § Chesh. Antig. Soc. WI. 35 
The custom of patching amongst ladies, 

3. The wadding for a bullet (cf. Parcu sd.1 6b). 

1887 E. Eccreston Graysons xiii. (1888) 144 Taking a 
hullet front his pouch, he felt in his pocket for the patching. 

4. Comé., as patching-cloth, -rubber, -work. 

¢1680 Xoxd. Ball. Vil. 468 The Taylor .. had patching- 
work for a whole season. 1896 Godey's Mag. (U.S.) Apr. 

74/2 A circle of patching-cloth pushed through to the 
totem of the tire. 1898 Sux 23 Mar. 4/1 Always carry in 
your tool-bag a fairly large sc of patching ruhber. 

+ Patching, 24/. 56.2 Ods. [f. Patch sd.2 + 
-ING!,] The behaviour of a ‘patch’; =ParcHery?. 

21550 /mage Ipocr. in Skelton’s Wks, (1843) I. 446 With 
peltinge and patchinge, With findinge and fatchinge. 156z 
J. Hevwoop Prov. § Fpigr. (1867) 171 After catching and 
snatchyng, Pyllyng and pollyng, we fall..to patchyng. 

+ Patching, f//.a.! Obs. [f. Parcu 54,2 + 
-incG2.] Acting like a ‘patch’; deceiving, knavish. 
Hence + Pa‘tchingly adv., deceitfully. 

1s7o Foxe A. § JS. (ed. 2) 1491/2 Others... dyd ..-dis- 
semblingly and patchingly vse some part of them. 159 
Greene Disc. Coosnage Wks. (Grosart) X. 33 These cony- 
catchers. .geuing to diuers vile patching shiftes, an honest 
and godly title. 1641 J. Trarre 7heol. Theol. iit. 127 Some 
slippery persons or patching companions. 1647 Warp Simp. 
Cobler (1843) 37, 1 am not without some contrivalls in my 
patching hraines. 

Patching, f/. 2.2 [f. Paren v. + -1nG 2] 
That patches or covers with patches. 

1855 Browninc Love amoung Ruins iv, The patching 
houseleek’s head of hlossom winks Through the chinks. 

Pa‘tch-leaf. Also putch-, putcha-leaf. [A 
part-transl. of Bengali pacha-pat, f. Bengali pda’ 
leaf.) = PaTcHOULt. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India & P. 209 Goods from Acheen.. 
Patch Leaf, 1 Bahar Maunds 7 20 Sear. 1886 Yutr & 
Burnett Anglo-Ind, Gloss. 517 Patchouli, Patch-leaf, also 
Putch- and Putcha-leaf. 

+Pa‘tchment. 0s. rare—'. 
-MENT.] A patchwork. 

a 1603 T. Cartwricur Confut. Rhent. N. T. (1618) 205 
A patchment of untruthes. 

Patchock : sce Parcucock. 

Patchouli (pz t{zli, patfzli). Also 9 pach-, 
pach-, patschouli, patchouly, paccioli. [a. 
patchoul:, ‘the vernacular name over the greater 
part of the Madras Presidency’ (Sir G. Birdwood in 
Alhenzum 22 Oct. 1898), the elements of which 
are referred by some to Tamil jack, packaét- green 
and 7/aé leaf: cf. the Bengali pacha-pat (fad leaf), 
and Eng. pztcha-leaf, or PATCH-LEAF. : 

The spelling Jatchouli appears to be French, and may 
have arisen in the French possessions on the Coromandel 
coast. If there is anything in the conjecture in Hatz.-Darm. 
that it is a phonetically-spelt adaptation of Eng. Jatch-lea/, 
this would necessarily carry back the name in Fr. to a 
period anterior to the earliest Eng. examples. But in 


[f. Parc v. + 


PATCH-PANEL. 


French dictionaries it was entered as a neologism by Littré 
in 1873, and was admitted by the Acadénue in 1878, long 
afier it was known in English.) 

l. An odoriferons plant (/ogostemon LPatchouls, 
N.O. Labiate), native to Silhat, Penang, and the 
Milay peninsula, the dried leaves of which are 
used for various purposes in the Kast; it yields an 
cssential oil, from which the scent (sec 2) is derived, 

1851 Forses in Art Fral. llustr. Catal. tt. p. vii/i The 
..aromatic herbs, the lavenders and rosemarys, hyssop and 
peppermints, patchouli and thyme, all yielding volat.le oils. 
1858 Simmonvs Dict, frade, Pa‘choily, an Indian herb. 
1856 Watts Dict. Chent. 1V. 357 Patchouli, Pachupat or 
Patscha pat. 1872 /dfd. VI. go2 Volatile oil of patschouli 
gradually deposits a camphor. 

2. A penetrating and lasting perftime prepared 
from this plant. 

1845 Acs. SmitH Scatlergood Fam, 1. vii, Evening- 
party odours .. pacnouli, whiteewine vapours, and cut 
oranges, 1836 C. Herinc //omarp Dom. Phys. p. xi, 
Perfumery, particularly musk, hartshorn, camphor, paccioli. 
1866 Treas. Bot. g10/2 Ill effects, such as loss of appetite 
and sleep, nervous attacks, etc., have been ascribed to the 
excessive employment of Patchouli as a perfume. 

3. atirib., as patchouli camphor, oil. 

1881 Watts Dict, Chem. VILL. 1497 (atchoulé camphor, 
Ci,H6O0.. forms regular hexagonal crystals. 1893 yi. 
Soc. Lex., Patchouli oil, .is a viscid oil, boils at 282°- 
294° F., and separates out on standing as /atchouly 
camphor, 


+ Pa'tch-pa:nel, sb,anda. Obs. [f. Patcu 7. 
+ PANEL sé.!] 

A. sb. One who patches panels; ?a Jobbing or 
botching carpenter: an abusive appellation. 

1593 G. Harvey Prerce's Super. Wks, (Grosart) II. 22> 
The starkest Patch pannell of them all, or the grossest 
haminer-drudge in acounty. x602 Dekker Satirom. Wks. 
1873 I. 219 [Woman to retired Captain) Hang thee patcli- 
pannell, I am none a thy Charing-Crosse. F : 

B. ad. Fit for patching panels or putting into 
patchwork; of little value as material. 

1608 IVily Beguiled Prol., Why, noble Cerberus, nothing 
hut patch-pannel stuff, old gallimawfries, and cotten candle 
eloquence. 


Patchwork (px't{iwz:k). 
sh.l+ Work 56] 

1, Work composed of pieces or fragments put 
together, esp. in a makeshift or incongruous 
manner; a thing patched np; a medley, jumble. 
Now often viewed as fig. from 2. 

a@1692 PottExFen Disc. Trade (1697) Aiv, lt cannot be 
expected they should have any effect for common Good, 
at best, but Patch-work. 1739 Ji’ks. of Learned 1. 103 
He that thinks the [liad and Odysses the Patchwork of 
a Beggar's Rhapsudies. 1872 Geo. Euior Af/id fem. Ixxiv, 
This imperfectly-taught woman, whose phrases and habits 
were an odd patchwork, 1837 W. S. Pratt in W. Gladden 
Parish Probl. 457 Latin and German hymus—clever patch- 
work often resembling real poetic creations. 

b. Work of patching up: sze PatcH 7. 
RONCE USE. 

1712 Swiet Frul. to Stctla 12 Dec,, 1 should ruin myself 
with endeavouring to mend them, ..and I have been too 
much engaged in patchwork already. 

2. spec. Work consisting of small pieces of various 

S p 

kinds of cloth, differing in colour and pattern, and 
sometimes in size and shape, sewed together by 
the edges, generally with ornamental cffect, so as 
to form one article, as a counterpane, cushion, tea- 
cosy, etc. Crazy patchwork, that in which the 
pieces are quitc irregular in shape and size: cf. 
GRAY Yaae 

1735 Swirt Gulliver 1. vi, My clothes .. looked like the 
patch-work made by the ladies in Englind, only that mine 
were all of a colour. 1809 W. Irvinc Anickerd. un. iv, 
[Svery woman .. wore pockets . . fashioned with patch-work 
into many curious devices. 1872 G, Macponatp Hilf 
Cumb, 1. iii. 17 ‘Vhe bzd was covered with an equally charm- 
ing counterpane of silk patchwork, 1892 Mus. ALEXANDER 
Mamnon xix. 268, 1 wish, Claude, you would do a little 
of my crazy patchwork, you work so beautifully. 

b. Any surface divided into maay small com- 
partments of various shapes and kins. 

1865 E. Burritt Walk Land's End 243 A glorious little 
world of Devonshire scenery, carpeted to the rim with the 
picturesque patchwork of Devonshire verdure. 1880 Mrs. 
Parr Adium & Kuve xii, A patchwork of fields spread out 
and ran down to the cliffs. 

3. Afining. (local.) See quot. 

1897 Frul. K. Agric. Soc. Mar. 177 The ironstones were 
formerly dug out in extensive open-air workings [in S. 
Wales) known as ‘ patchworks ’, i 

4. attrib, a, Made up of miscellaneous picces 
or fragments; composed of a combination of odds 
and ends, 

1713 Gay Guard. No. 149 p17 What Horace [Ars Poct. 
Il. 15-16] says of his patch-work poets: ‘Purpureus late 
ql splendeat unus et alter, Assuitur pannus—". 1814 W. 
‘Taytor in Monthly Rev, LX XIII. 463 ‘Vhose second-hand 
minds and patchwork intellects, 1876 V. Amer. Rev. 
CX XIII. 420 The patchwork rubric of the English church. 

b. Mads of, or ol the nature of patchwork: see 2. 

* 1840 Hooo Kitmansegr. Dream vi, No patchwork quilt, 
all seams and scars. 1865 Dickens Alut. Fr. 1. xv, There 
was the old patch-work counterpanc. 1880 Mrs. Parr Adam 
& £ve i, A low chair with. .a patch-work cushion, 

5. Comb. 

1897 Mauy Kinastry IW. Afitca 234 Spread with clean 
calico and adorned with patchwork-covered pillows, 


(f PatcH v. or 


2. 


‘ 
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Patchy (pe'tfi), a! [f Parcu 54,1 + -y.] 
Abounding in or cliversihfed with patches; con- 
sisting of patches or small separate areas or tracts; 
resembling patchwork in appearance or structure. 

1798 Trans. Soc. Arts XVI. 185 [A crop] in many places 
patchy, with intervals of four or five feet without any plants 
at all. 1845 Prul, R. Agric. Soc. VI. 1. 84 The land is 
patchy and of different qualities. 1872 Huxzey /’Ays. iii. 
65 The layer appears patchy or spotted. 1882 Garilencr's 
Chron. 4 Mar. 295 A stone or tile edging is certainly pre- 
ferable to a patchy Pox one. 1895 Kecan Paut in Alonth 
Aug. 458 Such a Life is often patchy and scrappy. 

llence Pa'tehily adv., ina patchy manner. 

1903 Daily Alail 7 Sept. 5/4 Shcps,.. started with some 
dim idea of being beantiful, have finished by becoming 
patchily tin. 

Pa‘tchy,a.2 collog. or dial, [f. Patou 56.2 +-y¥.} 
Of the nature of a ‘patch’; cross, ill-tempered, 
fractious. 

1862 ‘T'rotiope Orley F. II. iit. 20 He'll be a bit patchy.. 
just for a while...’l'o-morrow morning maybe he'll be just 
as sweet as sweet. 

Pate! (pét). (Also 7, 9 pat.) [In common 
use from ¢ 1300: origin unknown, 

Some have conjectured it to be a by-form of Jfatc, com- 
puring med.L, séatta the clerical tonsure, and Du. and Ger. 
platte a shaven or bald head, Lut evidence is wanting.} 

4, The head, the skull: more particularly applicd 
to that part which is nsually covered with hair. 
(In modern use, morc or less ludicrous or humor- 
ous; not in serious or dignified use.) 

€1305 Fudas 83 in E. £. P. (1862) 109 He smot him wiba 
ston behynde in pe pate Pat al be sculle to-daschte be brayn 
ful out berate. c1 P. Pl. Crede 839 Me mizte no maistre 
ben kald (for Crist bat defended), Ne puten no pylion on 
his pild pate. ¢1430 Lync. Jack Hare Min. Poems 
(Percy Soc.) 54 Now wesseil N. unto tht jousy pate, Un- 
thrift and thou to-gidre be mett. 1535 CoverpaLe ?s. 
vii. 16 His vnhappynes shall come vpon his owne lieade, 
and his wickednes shill fall vpon his owne pate. 1593 
Suaxs, 2 /fen. VJ, v. i. 135 He is a Traitor, let him to 
the Tower, And chop away that factions pate of his. @ 1604 
Hanmer Chron. /rci. (1809) 325 A foole.. gave him such a 
blow upon the pat, that the blood ran downe his eares. 1616 
R.C. Fimes' Whistle, 969 Some curle their pates to make 
their lookes more faire. 1632 Litucow raz. 1x. 396 An 
Eagle taking his bald pate for a white rocke, let a shell- 
fish fall on it. 1810 Cock Strains I, 136 (E.D.D.) Wi’ 
powdered pats; The auld blue Lonnet's laid aside, They 
maun ha‘’e Hats. 1883 1944 Cent. Dec. 1092 The stubbles 
are close shaven as a monk's pate. 

2. ‘The head as the seat of the intellect ; hence 
put for skill, cleverness, ‘brains’, and formerly 
sometimes for a person possesscd of such. 

1610 Suaks, Temp. tv. i. 244 Steale by line and leuell, 1s 
an excellent passe of pate. 1614 Sytvester Bethulia’s 
Rescue t. 109 Vhe Ableemost For Pate, Prowess, Purse. 
1627-77 Fectuam Resolves 1. xlili. yo Vo lay the plot at first, 
well; is matter of more pate. 1630 X. Fohuson's Ningd, & 
Coumew. 39 The greatest Sages of the kingdome,.. and 
tue best pates of Spaine. 1717 Prtor Advatu. 355 An odd 
conceit, As ever enter’d Frenchman's pate. ¢1730 Younc 
Ip, to Pope 65 Each shallow pate, that cannot read your 
name, Can read your life, and will be proud to blame. 1899 
Ke. J. Cuarman Drama Two Lives, Anph. & Ascid, 88 
Made manifest to meanest pates. 

3. The skin of a calf’s head. 

1587 Lond. Gaz, No. 2225'4 Prohibiting the Exportation 
of all sorts of Linen Rags, Glovers Clippi.gs, Parchment 
Shreads, Calves Pates, 1881 Sci. Amcr. XLIV. 408 [The 
hide) is sold to the salters with the pates and tails on. 

b. In the fur trade, The fur from a Llack patch 
on the head of a rabbit or hare. 

1878 Ure's Dict. Arts IV. 381 At present hare wool is not 
sorted, but formerly it was divided into é/ack lack, brown 
back, sides, pate (useless), cheeks and tail, as in the case of 


rabbit wool. 
Pate (pe't). worth. dial. Also 7 
paite, 8 pait. [Of obscure origin. 

Perhaps from prec., in reference to the white top of its 
head, suggesting a bald pate.) 

A badg-t. Also iit Comd., pate-head. 

1628 I’estry Bks. (Surtees) 91 Whosoever shall take any 
fox, or pate, or badger, in this parish and bring the beade to 
the church, shall have twelve pence paid by the church- 
wardens. 1653 /éid. 194 To George Burne for a pate head, 
6d. 1718 Finghall Church.w. Ace. (MS.), For 3° Pait 
Head, 15. 1788 W. Marsuact Vorksh. 11 Gloss. (E.D.S.), 
Pa:t, a badger. 1883 ‘I’. & K. Macquoio Adout Vorksh. 
126 The last pate is said to have been killed hereabouts 
some twenty-eight years ago. 

| Pate (pate). Also $ patee. [F. pdté:—OF. 
pasté: sce Pasty sd., Patty.] 

1. A pie, pasty, or patty. Pdté de foie gras, pie 
or pasty of fatted goose liver, Strasburg pic. 

1706 Puitttrs, Petty Paters .., a sort of small Pyes made 
of March-pane, and fill’d with Sweet-meats. 1768 STERNE 
Sent. Fourn., Le Patissier, A chevalier de St. Lonis selling 
patés, 1813 Sk. Character (ed. 2) 1. 117, 1... sent off the 
woman with an oyster pité. 1813 Moore /’ost-bag iti. 4 
His patés superb—and his cutlets sublime! 1837 Lytron 
Pelham viii, To help myself to the pate de foie gras. 

2. Fortif. See quot. (Erroneously writ'cn fave.) 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn, 1, Pate, in Fortification, is a 
kind of Platform like what they call an Horseshoe, .. generally 
oval, encompassed only with a Parapet... [tis usually erected 
in Marshy Grounds to cover a Gate of aTown. 1802 JAMES 
ALiht. Dict., Pate, Fr. es 

Paté, patee, -ée, var. PaTTEE (in Heraldry). 

Pated (pétéd). a. [f. Pate!+-Ep2.] Iaving 
a pate (of a specified kind). 

1580 Lyty FLuphues (Arb.) 439 Grose and dull pated. 


payte, 


PATELLARIC. 


@ 1613 Oversury A Ii, etc. (1638) 210 Let him be found 
never so idle pated. 1756 Votoenvy //ist. 2 Orphans IIT. 173 
So jealous pated a fellow. 1834 H. Butwer vance I. an. 
144 The empiiest-pated of the male creatures that she meets, 

Patedelion: see PEDE110N. 

+ Patefa‘ction. Oés. [ad.L. patefaction-em, 
n. of action from fatefaccre to PatrEry.] ‘The 
action of making open, visible, or known; a dis- 
closing, manifestation, revelation, declaration. 

1553 Dace Vocacyon in Hart. Afisc. (Malh.) I. 364 The 
patefaction of Christe in the gospel. 1633 T. Apvams £2f. 
2 f’eter t. 11 The like patefaction was to Peter; he ‘saw 
heaven opened’, 1659 Pearson Creed 1. ii. 44 God hath 
also made frequent patefactions of his Deity. a1703 Bur- 
xitt On N. T., Acts xiii. 26 By way of patefaction and 
discovery, 1872 F, Hatt Necent Exempt. False | hifot. 27 
And now for—not to shock a clergyman by profanely 
applying the term revelation,—the new ae 

ad. L. 


+ Patefy, v. Obs. Also 6-7 -ify. 


| patefac-ére to make open, to open, f. pavé-re to be 


open + facére to make: cf. guefy, and sce oa 
7rans, To make open; todisclose, manifest, revea 
to the cye or mind. 

1533 Cranmer Let. to Bp. of Hereford in Mise. Writ. 
(Parker Soc.) If. 263 When’ the verity and truth of them 
shall be patified and made open unto you. 1591 R. Bruce 
erm. (1843) 282 He hath patefied himself to us by an 
heavenly light. 1667 WatekHouse Five Lond. 63 Vhus 
God patefies the way to his displeasure. 1788 77i/ler No. 
25. 323 It dimoves every discruciating pain from the stomach, 
adjuvates digestion, and patefics obstructions. 

+ Patel',-ellie. 4s. Also 5 -)1,6 rattle. 
(ad. L. patella pan, knee-pan, F. pated/e knee-pan.} 

1. A pan, a frying-pan. b. ‘The paten or shallow 
dish used with the chalice at Communion. 

1481 Durham Acc, Rolls (Surtees) 97, ij friyng patyls ferr. 
1546 Confut. N. Shaxton ¥ viijb, Three crosses..one wyth 
your thombe in your forheade, an other vpon your crowne 
wyth the patell of the chalice. 

2. The patella or knee-pan; also fate/-bone. 

1578 Banister /f/ist, Alan. 35 This Patell was ordained 
to couer the toynt betwene the thighe and legge. 1598 
I'torio, Rotola del ginocchio, the wlirle bone ordained to 
cover the ioint of the knee, the eie-bone,. the pattle-bone. 

| Patel2 (patél). Aast /nd. Also g patell, 
-eil, -ail, pattel, potail. fa. Marathi fa/z/, 
Hindiistani pate/, app. f. Marathi pct ‘roll or 
register’ (Yule).} ‘the head-man of a village in 
India; the title used in the Central and Wcstern 
Provinces, and frequently in S, India, but not in 
the Gangetic Provinces. 

1802 Chron. App. in Aun. Reg. 526/2 The potail or killedar 
of Tirnakull has heen hanzed. 1816 ‘Quiz’ Grand Master 
vtt 12 All his attempts could not cc mpel The village rascally 

tcl To get him a few fowls and rice. 185 G. S. Forses 
Wid Life in Canara 16 Village constal.les uncer the 
potails, or heads of villages. 184 Daily News 4 Sept. 5/2 
The pstel decoyed him out of his bouse at night, and hacked 
him to pieces with a hatcl.et. 

Patelet, variant of Vatvet, a reff. 

| Patella (pateli). [L. Auée//a pan, knee-pan, 
dim. of Patina pan, PATEN.] 

1. Anat. A small movable bone, flattened and 
convex in shape, coverirg the front of the knee- 
joint ; the knee-pan or knee-cap. 

1€93 tr. Blancard'’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Alola, Patella, or 
Retiula, a round and broad Bone, at the joynting of the 
Thigh and Leg. 17¢6 Putts, /‘ateia,..Among Anato- 
mints, the round, broad Bene, at the joynting of the Thigh 
and Leg; the Whirl-bone of the Knee. 1840 G. V, Extis 
Anat. 622 On each side of the j atella is the condyle of the 
femur. 1854 Own Skel. & Teeth in Cire. Sc., Organ. Nat. 
[. 252 The patella [of the lion] is well ossified. 1881 
Mivart Ca¢ 109 ‘lhe knec-pan, or Patella, is a small bone 
of an elongated oval shape. me: 

b. ¢ransf. In insects, the first joint of the coxa. 

2. Archxol. A small pan or shallow vessel; the 
vessel so called by the Romans. ; : 

{1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. exxviii. (1495) nn j/2 
Patella isa panne as it were an open crocke.] 1851 dD. Wi- 
son Preh. Ann. (1863) I iit. 20 Two brass vessels which.. 
appear to have been Roman Patellae. 1857 Bircn Awc. 
Fottery (1858) 11. 331 One is a dish, patera, or patella. 

3. A natural formation of the form of a shallow 
pan. a. In animals: A cup-like formation; a 
cotyle. b. In plants: sce quot. 

1671 Phil. Trans. VI. 2165, I have often observed on 
Pluu b trees and Cherry trees; also on the Vine ar d Cherry- 
Laurel certain patellae or flat Husks containing worms. 

4. Zool. A genus of Mollusca, containing the 
common limpet. 

1753 in CHamBers Cyct. Suff. i : 

Fa'ella-ceous, a. Zool, Allied to the limpet. 

1857 in Mayne Expos, Lex. 

Patellar (pz télai, pitelas), a. [f. PATELLA 
+-aR1, Cf, F. Zatellaire (\.ittr¢).} Of or per- 
taining to the patella or knee-pan. 

1886 in Cassell’'s Encyct. Dict, 1893 A.S.Ecctrs Sciatica 
25 Some writers on sciatica have mentioned the absence of 
the patellar reflex as occurring in thismalady. 1897 Ad/6xtt's 
Syst. Aled. I. 367 The physiological deep reflex called the 
‘knee-jerk’ or ‘ patellar reflex’ is sometimes exagrerated. 
1899 /ééd. VI. 707 The patellar tendon reactions were lost. 

Patellaric (patéle rik), a. Chem. [!. mod. 
Bot. L. Patellarta a genus of lichens, deriv. of 
patella: see above.} In Satellaric acid, an acid 
(Cy,Hy,0,) obtained by Weigelt from the lichen 
Patellaria scruposa. * 


PATELLATE. 


1872 Warts Dict. Chent, VI. 902 Patellaric acid .. yields 
with cold baryta-water a salt having a transient blue colour. 

Patellate (pe tél), a. [f. PATELL-a + -ATE? 2.] 
Fumished with, or formed into or like, a patella. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. 1V. 325 Patellate .. when the 
whole joint is dilated and shaped something like a patella 
or platter. 1887 W. Puatups Srit. Discomycetes 370 Patel- 
laria melazantha, Fries, Sessile, waxy, dry, patellate. 

Pate llidan. Zo0/. [f. mod.L. /alellide the 
limpet family (£ Pafe//a limpet) +-aNn.] A member 
of the limpet family; in pl. = Pateliide. 

3835 Kirsy Had. & inst. Anint 1. ix. 272 Lamarck pro- 
coednimineanmely from the Chitonidans to the Patellidans 
or Limpets. [1855 W. S. Dattas Zool. in Orr's Circ. Sc, 
Syst. Nat. Hist. 1. 443 The Patelfidz, or Limpets .. are 
inclosed in a conical shell.]__ 

Patelliform (pite‘liffim), a. [ad. mod.L. fa- 
telliformis, {. patella: see above and -FoRM.] 
Having the form of a patella; shaped like ashallow 
pan, knee-pan, or limpet-shell. 

1819 G. SAMOVELLE Entomol. Compend. 158 Patelliform 
tarsi. 1835 Linotev /nfrod. Bot. (1848) It. 352 The embryo 
of Flagellaria indica is patelliform. 1841 qos in 
Proc. Berw. Nat, Club 1. No. 9. 263 The shell spiral, some- 
times patelliform. 1887 W. Puituprs Brit. Discomtycetes 80 
Cups scattered or gregarious, patelliform, fleshy, pale buff. 

atelline (pz‘télain), a. Zool. [f. L. Patella, 
in Zool. ‘limpet’ + -tnE1.] Of or pertaining to 
the Patellide or limpets. So Pa‘tellite [-ITE !], 
a fossil limpet; Patelloid [-o1D], Covch., a. of 
the form of a patella, limpet-shaped; 54. a patel- 
loid shell. 


1828 Wesster, Pateffite, fossil remains of the patella, a 


shell. 185: Ricuarpson Geol. viii. (1855) 243 Some shells 
have a patelloid form. 1890 Cent, Dict., Patelline. 
|| Pate-llula. [mod.L. dim. of patella] A 


small patella; one of the sucking disks or cups on 
the tarsus of water-beetles (Ces. Dict. 1890). So 
Pate‘liulate a., farnishcd with or formed into a 
patellula (zé¢d.); Pateliule, a scssile receptacle 
in some lichens (Mayne Exfos. Lex. 1857). 
Paten (pzxtén). Forms: 4 pateyn(e, 4, 7-9 
patin, 5 payten, 5-6 patyn, 5-7 patent, 5-8 
patten, 5-9 patene, 7-9 -ine, 5-paten. [ME. 
patene, -cyn(e, a. OF. paténe (1380 in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. L. patena, patina wide shallow vessel, 
pan, basin; cf. Gr. maravy a kind of flat dish. Cf. 


It. pavtena ‘any kind of dish, platter, or charger, ° 


a treene dish or wooden tray’, Aa‘téna ‘a dish or 
platter, a great charger’ (Florio).] 

1. The plate or shallow dish, usually circular and 
of silver, on which the bread is laid at the celebra- 
tion of the Eucharist. 

¢1300 //avelok 187 A wol fair cloth bringen he dede, And 
per-on hyde pe messebok, pe caliz, and be pateyn ok. 
1315 SHOREHAM Poews (E. E. T. S.) 52/1444 He takb be 
chalys wyb be wyne, And brede of be pateyne. ¢ 1425 loc. 
in Wr.-Wilcker 648/8 //ec patena, patent. 1480 Caxton 
Chron, Fug ccxxx. 245 Charlys leyde his right hond on the 
paten with goddes body, and his lift hond on the missale 
and said we .sweren on goddes body and the holy gospels. 
1548-9 (Mar.) B&. Com. Prayer, Commun. Rubric, Laryng 
the breade upon the corporas, or els in the paten, or in 
some other comely thynz, prepared for that purpose. 1649 
ie Taytor Gt. Exemp. u. Ad § 12.96 Vhe bread of the 

aten,and tbe wine of the Chalice. 1692 Bk. Com. Prayer, 
Commun. Rubric, Here the Priest is to take the Paten into 
his hands. 1718 Hicxes & Nutson ¥. Kettlewell 1. xxxii. 
136 The Vessels. (being a Patten, two Ch tlices, a Flagon and 
a Bason). 1852 Miss Yonce Cameos (1877) 11. xxii. 238 In 
full canonical attire, with the chalice and paten in his hands. 

b. Used as a cover for the chalice. 
¢ 1430 Lync. Alin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 99 For to make a 

declaracioune, On the chalice patyn. c¢ 1440 Proms, Parv. 
385/2 Patene, or pateyne of a chalys [v. vx. patent, paten, 
payten], Aatena, 1809 /nvent. in Hearne Collect. (0. Inlay) 
V. 366 A Gret chal-s w' the patent gilt. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 259 The chalice [betokeneth] the sepulcre, 
the paten the stone that covered the sepulcre. 1611 Coter., 

Patine, the Patine, or couer of a Chalice. 1658 Pruttirs, 
Paten, ..a little flat saucer used by the Priests with the 
chalice at Masse, 1801 A. Ranken //7st. France 1. 1. v. 
468 Sixty chalices and fifteen patens or covers of pure gold. 

2. genx A shallow dish or plate. arch. or //zst. 

(¢1340 Durham Acc. Rotls (Surtees) 203 In coquina.. 
2 patene bone.) 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. vii. 
(B. M. MS.), Ydo in concaues of yre and a paten ora shelle 
ydo per vnder. 1655 Biount Glussogr., Patin,..a greut 

Platter, a Charger, a Bason to wa-h in, 1678 Paicuirs 
(ed. 4), Patin, ..a sort of Vessel wherein the Priests used 
to bring their sodden Meat to Table. a1704 T. Brown 
Praise of Poverty Wks. 1730 1. 103 A little silver patin, 
peculiarly dedicated to the Gods. 1865 SwinsuRNE Poems 

& Ball., Masque Q. Bersabe 13 Fed from the gilt patens fine. 

1883 Soton O. £. Potter 1. 8 [Articles found in mounds] 

are jugs, pipkins, piggins, patens or bowls, .. all articles 

made for the poor. 

3. A thin circular plate of metal; anything 
resembling or suggesting this. 

(In later writers after the Shaks. quot., in which the Qq. 
and Fol. 1 have pattens, the later Folios patterns. Levins 
1570 has both fatten and Jattern as=L. prototypou. 
But cf. OF. patenne = dame plate, ‘ un bras de bois couvert 
de patennes d'argent ’, Godef.) 

1596 Suaks. Merch. V. v. i. 59 Sit lessica, looke how the 
floore of heauen Is thicke inlayed with paitens of bright gold. 
1870 Kincstev A? Last vii, The lpomoa Bona-nox, whose 
snow-white patines, as broad as the hand, open at night-fall 
on every hedge. 1888 Archzol. Rev. Mar. 72 Patins of 
gold on both sides of the back of his head to confine his hair. 

Vou. VII, 
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4. attrib. +paten-bred (see Bren sd.); paten- 
cover, a paten forming the cover of a chalice. 

1s01 Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot, 11.73 Item.. for ij patene- 
breddis of iwory bane to the Gray Freris of Strivelin .. injs. 

1880 Archzol. Cantiana XIII. 417 ‘Lhe silver Communion 
cup, of date 1693-4, has a paten-cover. 

Paten, obs. form of PaTENT, PATTEN 

Patency (péténsi). [f. Patent: see -ENcY.] 

1, Thestate or condition of being open or exposed 
to view; openness; manifestness, obviousness, 

1656 Biounxt Glossogr., Patency, a lying open, or un- 
covered. 1658 Ossorn Adv. Son Wks. (1673) 202 From this 
patency, his Policy was not only enervated, but rendred 
more destructive. 1843 Blactw. Mag. LIV. 525 The patency 
of error is ever a sure prelude to its extirpation. 1886 
J. E. C. Wetipon Aristotle's Rhet. 142 Vhe patency and 
notoriety of the facts, : 

2. The cond.tion of being open, expanded, or 
unobstructed, as a passage. (In scientific use.) 

1845 G. Moore Power of Soul (1846) 149 The patency of 
his bowels. 186x Bumsteap Ven. re PAM 302 Unless the 
patency of the canal be kept up. 1898 Ad/butt's Syst. Aled. 
V. 700 Complete patency of the foramen ovale. ' 

atoner (pocténoz). fad. L. patenarius, f. 
patent Patin: sec -ER®.} Inthe med.zev:.] Church, 
An acolyte who held up the empty paten during 
a part of High Mass. 

(1439 Alem. Ripon (Surtees) 111. 232 Uni subdiacono, vni 
thuribulario, uni patenario.] 1853 Rock C4. of Fathers 
IV, xii, 194 This offertory-cloth wus not as now cast about 
the shoulders of the ‘ patener’..but folded round the paten 
itself. 1897 Micktetuwaite Ornam. of Kubric 35 The 
patener or third minister when he brought in the chalice 
and when he held up the paten. 

Patent (pz'tent, pex'tént), a. Also 5 patant, 
5-8 pattent, 6 patentt, paytent, paten, 6-7 
patten. [In branch I, a. F. patent, -ente, ad. L. 
patent-em open, lying open, pr. pple. of patére to 
lic open, esp. in /ef/res patentes (12y2 in Britton), 
med.L. litter patentes; in II, directly from L. 
(For the analogy of pronunciation, cf. /aent, 
parent; (pz'tént) prevails in U.S. So in the 
derivatives. In official use in England, branches 
I and II are sometimes differentiated as (poetcnt) 
and (pél-tént). J 

I. 1. In detters patent (Lat. litter patentes, Fr. 
leltres patentes, whencc, 15-18th c., dellers patents; 
also, in 14th c., lettre patext: An open lettcr or 
document (see quot. 1891), usually from a sovereign 
or person in authority, issued for various purposes, 
€. g. to put on record some agreement or contract, 
to authorize or command something to be done, 
to confer some righl, privilege, titlc, property, or 
office; now, especially, to grant for a statutory 
term to a person or persuns the sole right to 
make, usc, or sell some invention. 

(zz92 Litton 1. i. § 10 Nous les mat oc cr omtey par nos 
lettres patentes.) 1387 Trevis, /ligricn (Rolls) VIII. 55 
Kyng William seib in his own letire patent (L. ditéeris suis 
pa‘entibus, 1432-50 letiers patent] pat fe and hissuccessoures 
and men of Scotlond schulde doo homage legeaunce and 
feaute to the kynzes of Engelond. 1398 — arth. De P.R. 
x1x. Ixi. (1495) 898 Letters ben sealyd wyth wexe closyd and 
patent. 1486 Naval Acc. /ien. VII (1896) 3 Thomas Roger 
to whome it Rene the Kyng __ by his letters patentes vnder 
his grete seall to graunte thoffice of keper and clerk of his 
Shipps. 1530 Patscr. 252/2 Patent letters, /ttres patentes. 
1598 Haktuyr Voy. I. 153 In testimony whereof we haue 
caus-d these our letters to be inade patents. 1612 Davirs 
Why Ireland, etc. (1787) 6 He gave license by his letters 
patent. 1707 Cnampernayne Pres. St. Eng. u. ii. 79 The 
King..By his Letters Patent may erect new Universities, 
Boronghs,Colleges, Hospitals (etc.). /did. xiv. 189 Here[Hish 
Court of Chancery] are sealed and enrolled Letters Patents. 
1863 H. Cox /mstit. 1. vii. 65 Richard II was the first to 
confer the peerage by letters-patent. 189: Scarcitt-Birp 
Guide to P, R. O. 32 The Letiers Patent were... written upon 
open sheets of parchment, with the Great Seal pendent at 
the bottom,.[while]the ' Litteras Clausz ', or Letters Close, 
.- being of a more private nature, and addressed to one or 
two individuals only, were closed or folded up and sealed on 
the outside. 

Jig. 3592 Greene Yas. [V, u. i. Wks. 198 Living by 
your wit as you do, shifting is your letters-patents. « 1625 
Bovs in Spurgeon Treas. Dav Ps. xix. Introd., It is a letter 
patent, or open epistle for all. 1660 Gauven Ged's Gi. 
Demonstr.56 By the Letters pattents of the holy Scriptures, 
whereof noman. .can withontsin he ignorant. 1711 SHAFT ESB. 
Charac. (1737) 111. 338 What party by..virtue of any im- 
mediate testimonial froin heaven are thus intitled? Where 
are the letters-patent? the credentials? 

2. Conferred by letters patent; endowed with 
apatent. Ofa person: Appointed by lettcrs patent. 

1597-8 Act 39 Eliz. c. 4 § 2 All.. Proctors, Procurors 
Patent Gatherers or Collectors for Gaoles Prisons or Hospit- 
alles. 1660 Pepys Diary 4 May, In case the King do restore 
every man to his places that ever had been patent. 1707 
CuamBeriavne Pres. St. Eng. wt. g01 Patent-Officers [of 
the Customs] in the Out-Ports. 1845 Disraeii Sy/7 iv. ii, 
Lord Deloraine..held a good patent place which had been 
conferred on his descendants by the old chancellor. 1891 
Daily News 23 Feh. 3/2 The three great patent houses—Her 
Majesty's, Drury Lane, and Covent Garden which enjoy 
the proud privilege of opening their doors without seeking 
the permission of the Lord Chamberlain. 1897 L. Enmunos 
Law Letters patent 18 The subject of a patent privilege. 

th. Jotnt or joined patent: sharing by letters 
patent in some privilege or office: cf. PATENT sb. 1, | 


quot. 1450. Also fig. Obs. 


PATENT. 


1552 Hutoet, loynt patent with another, as where, ii. men 
haue one office ioyntly. dunmair. a1585 SIDNEV Arcadia 
ut. (1622) 207 So incredibly blinded..that hee could tbinke 
such a Queene [ srtaxia] would be content to be ioyned- 
patent with another({Erona]to have such an husband. 1608 
D. T{uvit) £ss. Pol. & Mor. 37 Wbere Prayse and Honour 
haue been ioyn‘d patent with Exercise. 

3. Of an invention; Protected or covered by 
letters patent; appropriated by lettcrs patcnt to 
one or more persons for manufacture, use, or sale. 

Also in the names of inventions formerly patented, for 
which the patent has expired, as Jatent fuel (quot. 1894); 
patent tnsife (or outside), a newspaper supplied to local 

ublishers printed only on one side, the blank side being 
left to be filled with local matter; Jaren? dea. her; see 

LEATHER Sd. 1. 

Ltt Mortimer //usd. 1. ix. 124 Madder. in King Charles 
the First’s time. was made a Patent Commodity. 1787 ‘G. 
GamBapo* Acad, /; orsemen (1809) 34 Provide yourself with 
a pair of pateut stirrups. 1799 Europ. Mag. XXXVI. 179 
‘The venders of patent or quack medicines. 1824 Byron 
Juan xvi. xxvi, He read an article the ki:.g attacking, And 
a long eulogy of ‘ Patent Blacking’. 1852 Morrit Zauning 
4 Currying (1853) 453 Glazed or Varnished Leather. known 
in commerce as palent leather, isvery largely used for dress 
boots and shoes. 1887 Sfectator 24 Sept. 1283 No greater 
proof of credulity than the belief in patent medicines. 1894 
Patent Specificat.an No. 13299.1 By patent fuel we mean 
..any kind of small coals, or any mixture of various kinds 
thereof..moulded or compressed into blocks or briquettes of 
various shapes and sizes. 1900 Daily Aews 5 Nov. 7/% 
Thousands of country weekly pipers fill up their pages by 
what are known as ‘ patent insides ‘. 

b. fig. and ¢ransf. To which one has a pro- 
prieta.y claim; also, special for its purposc; 
sovereign, superlative, 

1797 Newson in Nicolas Leé¢. 11. 346 There is a saying in 
the fleet too flattering for me to omit telling—viz.‘ Nelson’s 
Patent Bridge for hoarding First Rates’, alluding to my 
passing over an enemy’s 80-gun ship, 1807-8 Syo. SmiTH 
flyatley's Lett. 11. 80 That patent Christianity which has 
been for some time manufacturing at Clapham. 1819 CraBBE 
T. of Hall. 94 He claims a right on all things to decide; 
A kind of patent-wisdom. 1838 Dickens Pickzw, xxxviii, 
Put your hand into the cupboard, and bring out the patent 
digester [a black bottle half full of brandy]. 

II. 4. Open as a door, gate, or aperture, so as 
to allow free passage. 

1563 Reg. Privy Councit Scot. 1.240 Salil mak the house 
of the Armytage patent at all tymes to hir Hienes. a 1578 
Liyprsay (Pitscottie) C4702. Scot. (S.T.S) 1. 16 [He] gave 
command how oft scho pleissit to haue entres to the castell 
that it sould be patent. 1584 Aberdeen Regr. (1848) 11. 52 
At the qr hilk pateut portis thair sail be ane daylie wache. 
31639 in Spalding 77eud. Chas. [ (Spald. Cl.) Il. 36 How 
muche he is obliged to respect and give a patent eir heirefter 
to there fa'der grievances. 1733 Cuevne Ang. Afalady un. 
xi. § 3. 231 Throwing them [the fluids] off by the safest 
and most patent Outlets. 1898 Westm.Gaz.5 Oct. 4/2 One 
extremity of the tube is sealed, the other end is patent. 

5. Up'n as to situation ; not shut in; unenctosed ; 
of unobstructed access ; frcely accessible. Now rare. 

3432-0 tr. //igden (Rolls) 1 61 And also for the patente 
mag! itude filethe by more efficacite the arene of be 
moonethenaseecoartate. /é/d.179 (Constantinople) Whiche 
is patente on etiery syde to men saylenge from Asia and 
Europa, compassede alle moste with the grete sce. 1566 
dicts & Constit. Scotl To Rdr. efiij, The Romanis..had 
thair statutis..writtin in Tabillis, and fixit in the maist 
publique and patent placis. 1839 Baitey Festus xix. (1852) 
285 A circular temple, patent to the sun, 1867 CARLVLE 
Kemin. 11. 137 Nith valley lay patent to the S. 

6. Spreading, prance’ ; spec. ta. Ler. Ap- 
plird (in early wo ks) to a cross having expanded 
extremities; = Patrér. Ods. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. Cijb, An oder cros. straythyr 
in the myddis then in thenddys with opyn corneris .. hit is 
calde a cros patent. And ye shall say..He berith Sable a 
cros paty of Siluer. /éid. Civ, Hit is calde a cros flurri 
patent for he hath lis endis opyn. 1610 Guit.tim Heraldry 
un, vil. 68 This is called a Crosse Patee .. because the ends 
are broad and patent. 

b. Bot. Spreading, opening wide, as pctals; 
diverging widely from the axis, as branches or 
leaves; = OPEN a. 6. Zool, Patulous; having a 
wide aperture, or a shallow cavity. 

1753 CuameBers Cycl. Supp.s.v. Leaf, fatent Leaf, one 
whi h stands almost strait out from the stalk, or nearly at 
right angles with it. 18:9 Crasbe 7. of // all ix, 285 Long 
were the learned words, and urged with force, Panduriform, 
pinnatifid. premorse, Latent, and patent, papulous and plane. 
1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 178 branches of cyme patent or 
reflexed after flowering. 

7. Open to view, exposed to sight ; hencc, exposed 
to the mental view; clear, plain, evident, manifest, 
obvious: = OPEN a. 5, 12. 

1§08 in Rifou Ch. Acts (Surtees) 330 Stone, with a scriptor 
to be paytentupponthe same. 15628 S?. Pagers I/en. V 11, 
IV. 538 Yat ye King oure broyeris gude inynd may be maid 
patent toourederrest son. 1639 N. N. tr. Dn Bosg’s Compl. 
Woman 1. Ciij, That which 1s patent even to our senses, 
cannot be proved but very hardly with the force of our reason, 
1857 H. Mieaes Test. Rocks iii. 136 The geologic evidence is 
so complete as to be patent toall. 1874 Bracke Sed/-Cult. 
39 A patent fact, as certain as anything in mathematics. 
1888 Brvce Amer. Connnw.1.v. 56 The disadvantages of 
the American plan are patent. 

8. Open to general knowledge or tse; generally 
accessible or available for use; public. 

1566 Acts « Coustrt. Scotl. To Rar. -siij, To cause publis 
and make patent the Lawis. 160z Warner Adé, Eng. xit 
Ixx. (1612) 294 For Guime, in her highnesse raigne acquir'd 
and patent made. 1834 Sin W. Hamitton /)rsczss. (1852) 
474 The Colleges would be equally patent to such dissenters 
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as were not averse from their observances, 1838 — in 
Reid's Wks. 11. 683 ote, Vhe greater number of those [works] 
now extant were preserved and patent during the two 
centuries and a half intervening between the death of 
Aristotle and their pretended publication by Tyrannion. 

9. Comb., as patent-winged (cf. 6 b), having 
wings spreading widely apart. 

1752 J- Hitt /7ést. Aninz 79 The patent-winged Phalaena, 

Patent (see prec.), sb, Forms: see prec. 
[orig. short for /e¢ter(s) patent: see prec. So F. 
patente (for lettre patente), med. (Anglo-)L. palezzs 
(1367 in Du Cange), It., Sp. paterzée.] 

1. A document conferring some privilege, right, 
office, etc.; = detters patent: see PATENT a. 1. 

[1347 Rotts of Partt, 11. 169/2 Que les poveres..approchent 
au Tresorer, & monstrent lour Patentes & Obligations.) ¢ 1375 
Sc. Leg. Saints xxv. (Fuliaz) 160 Pare-one gaf bame his 
patent (L. seréfszt] pat quha-euir ware traweland by bat 
sted..pai suld helpe pame. 1399 Rolls of Part, Il. 452 
That all the Patentes and Charters that they, & any of hem 
hatb..be 3olden uppe into the Chauncellerie. 1423 /dzd. 
IV. 256/1 The Officers made by his patentes roialx. 1429 in 
Heath Grocers’ Comp. (1869) 60 Alsoe for a seale of owre 
greate patente £850. 1450 Pastow Lett. I. 129 As for the 
Duche on this side Trent, Sir Thomas Tudenham had 
a joynte patent with the Duke of Suffolk. 1451 Rolls of 
Parlt, V. 221/1 The annuell xx marcs graunted..in theire 
Patentes of their creation. 1577-87 HotinsHep Chron, III. 
1245/1 The kings patent, or open writ, or commandement, 
vnder the seale of Edward the kings eldest son. 1589 
Pasguil's Ret. Diij, | meane to be Clarke of their Audit.., 
my Paten is already sealed. 1695 SipBatp A utodiog. (1834) 
132, I..was examined..and gott my patent of Doctor ther. 
ai715 Burnet Own Tine (1766) I. 270 They thonght fit to 
take out a patent, which constituted them a body, by the 
name of the Royal Society. 1821 J. MarsHatt Cozst, Opin. 
(1839) 243 The grant by a state of a patent of nobility. 1896 
Law Times C. 357/1 An outgoing Irish Attorney-General 
received a patent of precedence entitling bim to take work 
at the bar rmmediately after the Law Officers of the Crown. 

+b. A papal licence or indulgence: = InpDUL- 
GENCE 3. Ods. 

1377 Lanat. P. 77. B. vu. 194, I sette 3owre patentes and 
3owre pardounz at one pies hele! J/érd. xiv. 191 Ac pe 
percheinyn of pis patent of pouerte be moste. ¢ 1386 CHAUCER 
Pard. Prol. 9 Thanne my bulles shewe I alle and some 
Oure lige lordes seel on my patente. 

+e. An official certificate or licence generally ; 


esp. a health certificate. Obs. 

1615 G. Sanpys 7vav,. 226 Euery ship had a neat Patent 
to shew that those places from whence they came were free 
from the infection. 1632 LitHcow Trav. vi. 336, Iam.. 
newly come from Ierusalem.., and loe there is my Patent. 
1632 J. Haywaro tr. Biondi's Eromena 37 It being not 
Jawfull for them, to commerce or trafficke without their 
patent of health, from the place whence they parted. 1666 
Lond. Gaz. No. 48/1 But he..immediately departed..with- 
out Patent..and is gone Westwards, 


2. A licence to manufacture, sell, or deal in an 
article or commodity, to the exclusion of other 
persons; tn modern times, a grant from a govern- 
ment to a person or persons conferring for a certain 
definite time the exclusive privilege of making, 
using, or selling some new invention. 


DI 
1588 G. Lones in Ellis Ovzg. Lett. Ser. ti. III. 157 Dollyne 
and Carye obtained the Patent for making of Glass in 
England in September the ixt® yeare [1566-7] of the Queene’s 
Majesties raigne for xxj. years ensueinge.. which Patent was 
fully expired a yeare ago. 1597 in D’Ewes Frauds. 573 
Abuses practised by Monopolies and Patents of priviledge. 
1656 W. D. tr. Comenius’ Gate Lat. Uni. § 799 The com- 
munity. .is never well provided for, if monopolies or patents 
bee permitted. 1701 J. Peter Truth 23 This Invention 
being limited by the Patent, to the Patentee, or his Assigns, 
1791 ‘G. GamBano’ Aun. Horse. i. (1809) 69, I shall be 
able to get a patent for it, which cannot but prove very 
lucrative. 1800 Mar. Eocewortn IV77/ v, He advises me 
to take out a patent for the dye. 1825 J. NicnoLson 
Operat. Mechanic 618 The term of the patent being now 
expired, many other manufactories of this cement have been 
establisbed. 1876 Rocrrs Pol, Econ. xvii. (ed. 3) 226 The 
law protects inventors and authors by patents and copy- 
right. 1897 L. Epmunps Law of Letters pateut 2 In con- 
sequence of the very numerous grants of patents for inven- 
tions, the word ‘ patent’ has, in common parlance, come to 
suggest a patent for an invention only. 

3. A process or invention which has been patented, 
or for which a patent has been taken out. 

1862 Lusty. Catal, Exhib, 1. Class viii. 8 The great dis- 
tinctive feature of this Company’s patent. 1867 J. Hatton 
Taltants of B. i, He secured shares in several important 
patents. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ, 1V. 90/2 The word 
patent is taken to signify either the letters patent by which 
the monopoly is granted, or the subject-matter of the grant, 

b. Elliptically for some patent commodity the 
name of which ts understood from the context. 

1888 J. Incus Tent Life in Tigertand 26 A \andsome 
ivory-handled Thomas's patent lying onthe table... It carrics 
a heavy bullet. 1898 Daily News 5 Apr. 9/5 An improved 
demand prevailed for flour...In American brands, patents 
ruled at 315. to 315.6d. 1904 Daily Chron. 10 Mar. 4/5, 1 
say..it’s rather rash to do gardening in patents, isn’t it? 

4. A territory, district, or ptece of land conferred 


by letters patent. U.S. 

1632 in Winthrop //is¢. New Eng. (1853) 1.93 xote, [Stephen 
Zatchelor was, at a court, 3 October, 1632] required to for- 
bear exercising his gifts as a pastor or teacher publicly in 
our patent. 1634 W. Wooo Vew Eng. Prosfp. t. i, It is not 
my intent to wander far from our Patent. 1823 F. Coorrr 
Pioneers viii, This term, Patent .. meant the district of 
country that had been originally granted to old Major 
Effingham, by the ‘ King's letters patent’, — ; 

5. fig. A sign or token that one its entitled to 


| 
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something ; authority or commission to do some- 
thing; leave or title to possess something. 

tsgo Suaxs. Afids. N. 1. i. 80 So will I grow, so liue, so 
die my lord, Ere I will yeeld my virgin Patent vp Vnto his 
Lordship. 13604 — Oth. 1v. i. 209 Giue her pattent to offend, 
for if it touch not yon, it comes neere no body. 1645 G. 
Damier Poems (Grosart) II. 34 Nature’s Patent, Stampt with 
Heaven's Great Seale, 1836 H, Rocers 7 Howe x. (1863) 
273 Dr. Crisp had a patent for nonsense and vulgarity, which 
defied successful imitation. 1874 Mrs. Ouienant Rose ze 
Fune i, That hand was in itself a patent of gentility. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as patent age, -infringer, 
law, -monger, solicitor; patent office, an office 
from which patents are issued and where the 
claims to patents are examincd; patent-right, the 
exclustve right conferred by letters patent; patent- 
roll, a parchment roll containing the letters patent 
issued tn Great Britatn (or formerly in England) 
in any one year; see quot. 1888. 

1819 Byron Yuan 1. cxxxii, This is the *patent-age of new 
inventions For killing bodies, and for saving souls. 1901 
Westin, Gaz. 28 June 11/1 To prevent cutting by wicked 
*patent infringers and others. 1832 Bapaacr Leon, Manuf, 
Introd. (ed. 3) 8 The important subject of the *Patent-laws. 
1803 oct. Petit. agst. Tractorising Truupery 49 While a 
spruce young *patent-monger Contrives to wheedle simple 
ninnies, 31882 W. H. Preece in Standard 29 Aug. 2/4 It 
had checked the rapacity of Company promoters and patent- 
mongers. aa Lond. Gaz. No. 3248/4 The *Patent Office 
is removed from Symond’s Inn to Sir Richard Pigott’s 
House, 1870 Emerson Soc. & Solit. vii. 129 The patent. 
office, where are the models from which every hint is 
taken. 1825 J. Ntcnorson Oferat. Alcchanic 651 The 
principle upon which his “*patent-right is founded. 1860 
Bartitett Dict. Amer. (ed. 3) s.v., In the United States 
an inventor takes out a ‘patent right’; in England, ‘letters 
patent, 1700 Tyrrett Hist, Eng. II. 802 The *Patent- 


Rolls of this Year, 1888 W. Rye Aec. §& Rec.-searching 


xiii, 98 The Patent Rolls extend from 3 John (1201), and 
contain innumerable grants of offices and lands, fairs and 
markets, confirmations, licenses to crenellate or fortify, 
licenses for the election of bishops, abbots, &c., creations of 
peers, pensions, &c, and of Iater years the patents for 
inventions. 

Patent (pétént, pzt-), v. [f. Patent sd.anda.] 

1. trans. To grant a patent to; to admit to some 
privtlege or rank by letters patent. vare. 

1828-32 WessteEr, Patent, to grant by patent. ‘To secure 
the exclusive right of a thing to a person; as, to patent an 
invention..to the author. 1831 J. Hottann Alanuf Metal 
I. 186 An oval link with a stay in it..had..been before 
patented to captain Brown. 1881 G. W. Case Mune. 
Delphine ii. 10 ‘They would have been patented asthe dukes 
of Little Manchac and Barrataria. 

2. To take out or obtain a patent for; to obtain 


by lettcrs patent the sole right to produce and sell. 
1822 Technical Kepository Il. 214 He patented many 
different modes of carrying his invention into effect. 1876 
Rovutepce Discov, 14, 20 years before, Watt had patented 
—but bad not constructed—a locomotive engine. 
b. fig. To originate and be proprietor of. 


(familiar.) 

1900 Acadenzy 21 July 49/1 A tendency..to fall into a style 
patented by Ouida. 

3. To obtain a patent right to land. U.S. 

1874 Raymonp Statist. AJines & Alining 519 Several lodes 
are held in common, and are so situated that they may be 
patented in common or worked incommon, 1883 American 
VI. 19 Another very large quantity [of public land] has been 
voted to the railroads, and, although much of it 1s not yet 
patented, it is open to their claims as fast as they construct 
their roads. 

4. [from Patent a. 7.] To make patent or 
open to sight or notice. vare—'. 

1889 Chamb, Frnl. 2 Feb. 66/1 The charming fair one has 
unwillingly patented upon the snow the hideous fact that 
she wears high-heeled boots, 

Hence Patented A//.a.; Patenting vd/. sé, 

1837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 98 The patented invention of 
Arkwright. 1868 Daily News 2 Nov., His excessive anxiety 
to anticipate the free decision of the colonies by occupying 
them with a staff of patented bishops. 1883 /ézd. 25 Sept. 
3/t Patenting was unnecessarily and unwisely expensive, 
and the poor patentee was left almost without any aid or 
guidance, 

Patent, obs. f. PaTEN, PATTEN; erron. form of 
PoTENT, staff, 


Patentable (pzténtab’l, px't-), a. [f. Patent 
v. + -ABLE,] That may be patented, capable of 
being patented. Hence Pa:tentabi'lity, capability 
of betng patented. 

1847 in WEBSTER. 1852 /rascr’s Alag. XLVI. 499 The 
sense in which patentable inventions can be adopted. 1879 
Cassell’s Techu. Educ. 1V. 90/2 ‘lhe kinds of inventions 
that are patentable. 1883 H.C. Mervtn (¢7¢/e) The Patent- 
ability of Inventions. 

+ Pa'tentary,¢. Obs. rare—*. [f. PATENT sé, 
+ -ARY.] Of or pertaining to a patent. 

1734 Fate Jersey ili. (ed. 2) 192 Here then lay the Point 
in dispute, whether the Ordinance of Henry VII, .. or the 
Patentary Clause, should stand. 

Patentee (px:t-, pz:téntz:). Also 7 patenty, 
pattentie. [f. PATENT sd.+-EE1: cf. morteagee ; 
perh. first tn an AngloFr, form fatenlé. (Mod.F. 
patenté in same sense is only of 19th c.)] One to 
whom letters patent have been grantcd; b. now 
esp. one who has taken out a patent for some new 
invention, or the like: cf. PATENT sé. 2. 

1442 Rolls of Parlt. V. 62/2 Delivered. by the Fermours, 
Patentees, ‘enaunts and Occuptours. 1495 4ct 11 Hen. VJ, 


PATERFAMILIAR. 


c, 16 The Kinges Committees or his patentees for the kepyng 
of the seid Tounasaforeisseid, 1583 in Hakluyt Jay. (1600) 
III. 189 With expresse prohibition. .against all others, which 
shall go thither without the licence of the patentee or his 
assignesfirstobteined, 1622 E. Missetpen Jee Trade (ed. 2) 
72 The question is, who is then the Monopolian, whether 
the Patentees, or their Assignes? 1647 CLARENDON /fést. 
Reb, v. § 330 In all Publick Acts .. they were desired to be 
admitted joynt Patentees with his Majesty in the Regality. 
1724 Swirt Prometheus Wks, 1755 III. 11. 150 Wood the 
patentee’s Irish half-peuce. 1765 T. Hutciinson Hist. 
Afass. 1.1. 2 The patentees of the Northern colony. 1791 
Boswett Yohknsou an. 1747, David Garrick, having become 
joint patentce and manager of Drury-lane theatre, 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 11. 492 John Hawkins, the heir of the 
said Joan,.. upon a scire facias against the patentee, had 
judgement to recover the lands. 

b. 1691 T. Hate] Ace. New /xveut. p. 1, The Patentees of 
these New Lights. 1701 [see Patent $4 2]. 1731 Gentil. 
Mag. 1. 452 Patentees of a new invented Plough. 1879 
Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. g1/1 Provided the patentee 
is the first person who has produced the substance in a 
sufficient quantity to make it a marketable article, 

ec. fig. +One to whom something has been 
granted (ods.); an inventor and proprtetor of some- 
thing. 

1616 B. Parsons Alag. Charter 15 So God..joyneth them 
patentees heere together. x1goo Wests. Gaz. 27 Aug. 2/2 
Mr. Plunkett is the patentee of the policy of killing Home 
Rule by kindness. 1903 Dasly Chron. 9 Dec. 4/3 Mr. 
Spencer ,. may indeed be called the inventor and patentee 
of evolution, 

Hence Patentee'd p//. a., made a patentee, pro- 
vided with letters patent. 

1775 ADAIR Amer. /nd. 144 note, Since the patenteed race 
of Daublers set foot in their land. 

+Patenter. Obs. rare—', 
-ER1,] <A patentec. 

164t Se. Acts Chas. / (1817) V. 585/1 Pe saidis patenters 
be pe forsaid act obleist them thair aires,..not to..seik any 
greater dewetie. 

Pa‘tentizing, v6/. sb. nonce-wd. [f. PATENT 
56, + -1ZE + -ING},] The granting and taking 
out of patents. 

1829 Westin. Rev. Apr. 417 It is a strange disease in 
England, the said patentizing. 

Patently (pténtli, pt-), adv. [f. Patent 
a.+-LY2,] Ina patent manner; openly, obviously, 
manifestly, plainly, evidently, clearly. 

1863 D. G. Mitcnete Farm of Edgewood 245 So patently 
and egregiously wrong. 1879 STEVENSON Trav. Cevennes 
171, I saw with regret my revolver lying patently disclosed. 

Patentor. [f. PATENT +-oR.] 

1. One who grants a patent: correlative to 
patentee. 

2. One who takes out a patent, a patentee. 

1890 in Cext. Dict. (no quotation). ' 

Patentoternate, a. rare. [f. patento-, irreg. 
combining form of L. patezt-en: PATENT @. + 
TERNATE.] Patently or widcly ternate. 

1867 J. Hoc A/icvosc. 390 The large patentoternatespicula. 

Patenty, obs. form of PATENTEE. 

Pateque, var. PASTEQUE Oés., water-melon. 


|| Pater. [L. fate father.] 

1. (pze'tor) = PaTERNOSTER 1 (being the first 
word of the Lord’s Prayer in Latin). 

1330 R. Brunne Chrox. (1810) 34x Pat for him with de. 
uocioun said Jater & aue. 13.. E. E. Allit. P. A. 484 
Neuer nauber pater ne crede. 1632 Litucow JTvav. tx. 
411 Pattering an abridged Pater. 1842 Baruam /ngol. Leg. 
Ser. 1. /ngol, Penance, Let a mass be sung, and a pater be 
said. 1896 Dublix Rev. Apr. 278 Saying a fater perhaps 
in silence for St. Edythe’s intercession. 

+2. A priest, a monk: = FaTtHER 6b. Also 


in Comb, pater-guardian (see quot.). Ods. 

¢ 1630 Scot. Pasguil 7 A sprincle .. held in hand of vested 
Pater. 1656 Biount Glossogr., Pater-guardian, a Father- 
guardian; a title given to tbe chief of tbe Franciscan Friers 
in their Monasteries. : 

3. (pé ter) Familiarly used for father; chiefly 
in schoolboys’ slang. 

1728 Ramsay Monk & Miller's Wife 25 A youth sprung frae 
agentle pater. 1880 Miss Brappon Just as / au xiv, You 
are not afraid of your Zater being caught by her elderly 
wiles, 1893 F. F. Moore Gray Eye or So 11. 202 Don't let 
us get into a sentimental strain, pater. 1900 G. Swirr 
Somerley 126 The pater will say I'm a fool, the mater’ll say 
the girl isn’t good enough for me. 

|| Patera (pe'téra). Pl.-%. Also 9 paftera. 
[L. patera, f. patére to be open. Cf. patina, patella.] 

1, Rom, Antig. A broad flat saucer or dish, used 
esp. tn pouring out libations at sacrifices. 

1658 Sir T. Browne /ydriot. iii. 39 Sacrificing patera's, 
and vessels of libation. 1759 B. Martin Vad. Hist. Eng. 
II. //erts. 5 Many Urns, and Pateras of fine red Earth. 
1842 Prtcuaro Vat. Hist, Alan (ed. 2) 190 Some hold in 
their right hand a drinking-cup, and in their left a patera. 

2. Arch. An ornament resembling a shallow 
dish; any flat round ornament in bas-relief. 

1776 H. Watpore Let. to W. Mason 29 Feb., A sphinx, 
masks, a patera, and a running foliage of leaves. 1784 J. 
Barry in Lect. Paiut v, (Bohn 1848) 198 The triglyphs and 
pateras ordinarily used, 1837 Crwil Eng. §& Arch. Frud. I. 
59/2 The ceiling is divided into compartments, and orna- 
mented with enriched mouldings and faterz. 

Pateraro, -ero, var. PEDRERo, a small gun. 

Patercove, Paterer: see PaTrico, PATTERER. 

+ Pa:terfamitliar, 2. Os. rare. [f. next, 
after familiar.) O& or pertaining to a pater- 


[f. PaTent 5d, + 


OE  —— 


PATERFAMILIARLY. 


familias; paternal, patriarchal. Hence + Pater- | 


fami‘liarly edz. 

¢16g0 Neepuam Case of Commu. Stated 6 The Pater- , 
familiar way of Government being insufficient to correct 
those grand enormities, there was need of some one more 
potent than the rest. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Votes ui, vill 
117 They..send for their friends of both sexes, and very 
pater-familiarly, advice them [etc]. ; 

|| Paterfamilias (pé!:toi- ,peeteifamilias). (L. 
paterfamilias the father or head of a household 
(familias, archaic genitive of famifia).] 

1. Rom. Law. The head of a family or household 
having the authority belonging to that position 
over the persons composing it; also, a person of 
either sex and any age who is szz juris and free 


from parental control. 

18g0 Merivate Rov, Emp. (1865) I. i. 20 The colonies of 
Roman citizens planted in the provinces .. held the position 
of the son towards the paterfamilias. 1859 T. Sanpers 
Justinian (ed. 2) 99 The head was the paterfamilias, a 
term not expressive of paternity.., but merely signifying 
a person who was not under the power of another, and who, 
consequently, might have others under his power. 1875 
Maine Hist. [nst. xiii. 379 The authority of the Patriarch 
or Paterfamilias over his fainily is ..the element.. out of 
which all permanent power of man over man has been 
gradually developed. 

2. The (male) head of a family or houschold. 

¢1430 Lypc, Alin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 170_Paterfamulias, 
wise and expert of olde. 1609 Dekker Gulls Horne-bk. 
(18xz) 163 It would make the vintners believe you were 
pater familias, and kept a house. 1688 Sir E. Hersert 
Hates Case 21 In this Notion the Estate of every Pater- 
familias may be said to be Arvo Sono communi of his Family. 
1754 A. Murrny Gray's [un Frnl. (1756) 11. 188, 1 am here a 
Kind of Pater-familias with all my little Brood of Hens and 
Chickens around me. 1860 TuHackeray Round. Papers, 
Letts's Diary (1862) 186 The habit of running up bills with 
the milliners, and swindling paterfamilias on the house bills. 
189x Mes. Ripnert Mad Tour 69 The inevitable English 
party.., paterfamilias, materfamilias, and many daughters. 
Jig. 1628 Venner Baths of Bathe (1650) 356 ‘The stomach 
which is, as I may so say, the Paterfamilias of the hody. 
a@1677 Barrow Sern. (1687) I. xxiv. 326 The..bounty 
and mnnificence with which this great paterfamilias hat 
provided for the necessary sustenance. .of his creatures. 


Pateriform (px‘térilpim), a. [f Patera + 
-ForM.] Of the shape of a patera. | 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. IV. 325 Pateriform,..when 
the joints are somewhat dilated and very short, shaped 
somewhat like a shallow bowL 

Paterin, -e: sce PaTanin. 

Paterish (pé'térif), 2. cal. [Origin obscure ; 
the word appears in some districts as patherdsh or 
potherish.) Of a sheep: Affected with water on 
the brain, causing giddiness and stupidity. 

1794 Youxc Ann, Agric. XXII. 225 The disorders that 

nak [ewes] are the red-water, and being paterish, which last 
disease is never cured. 1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 
(1807) IL 706 Sheep in this situation among South Down 
sheep-farmers are said to be paterish. 1808 A. Younc jr. 
Agric. Surv. Sussex 335 A paterish sheep appears to be 
deprived entirely of its senses, and is continually turning 
round instead of going forward. 

Patern, -ize, obs. forms of PATTERN, -IZE. 

Paternal (pats-n4l), a. [f- late L. or Com. 
Rom, type paleridl-zs (med.L. 1438 in Du Cange), 
It. paternale, Sp., Pr. paternal, F. paternel (x2th e. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), f. L. pavern-us fatherly (f. paver 


fathcr) : see -AL.] | 
1. Of or belonging to a father or to fathers; 


characteristic of a father; fatherly. 
Paternal go. ernment, government as by a father, pater- 
nalism. 
160s SuaKs. Lear 1.i.115 Heere I disclaime all my Pater- 
nall care, Propinquity and property of hlood. 1614 Raceicu 
Hist. World u. (1634) 350 The government which this 
Nation underwent was first paternall. 1667 Mitton P. L. 
x1. 353 God .. still compassing thee round With goodness 
and paternal Love. 1788 Gipson Decl. § /. xliv. IV. 203 
The Roman legislators had reposed an unbounded confi- 
dence in the sentiinents of paternal love, 1843 Muiate in 
Nonconf, Wi. 744 Report .. that our government, grown 
suddenly paternal, were about to ahandon their prosecutions 
in Ireland. 1885 R. Buchanan dAunan Water xix, He 
kissed her on the forehead with almost paternal gentleness. 
b. Of or belonging to one’s father; (one’s) 


father’s. 

1667 Mitton P. LZ. vit. 219 Th’ Omnific Word .. on the 
Wings of Cherubim Uplifted, in Paternal Glorie rode Farr 
into Chaos. a@1gor Besant Five Years’ Tryst (1902) 46 
Throwing himself at the paternal feet. 

ce. That is a father. 

1667 Mitton ?. £. vi. 750 The Chariot of Paternal Deitie. 
1697 Potter Axtig. Greece i. ii. (1715) 185 Cyrus .. sacri- 
ficeth to Paternal Jupiter. @1711 Ken Christophil Poet. 
Wks. 1721 I. 432 Paternal God in Filial shines, And in our 
Bliss with Filial joyns. 

2. Inherited or derived from a father; related 
through a father or on the father’s side. 

1611 Munnay Brief Chron. 240 He affecting his paternall 
Kingdome forsooke Poland. a@ 1700 Dryven Horace F/. ii. 
9 Who plow’d with oxen of their own, Their small paternal 
field of corn. 1710 STEELE Tatler No. 176 78, I have a good 
Fortune, partly paternal, and partly acquired. 1886 Ruskin 
Preterita 1. ii. 94 My paternal grandmother .. ran away | 
with my paternal grandfather when she was not quite sixteen, 

Hence Pate'rnally auv. 

et Owen Pembrokeshire ii. (1892) 28 Paternallye de- 
scended ,, of that Ancient Brittishe line, 18:7 G. Rosz 
Diaries (1860) I, 17, 1 am descended paternally from the | 
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family of Rose of Kilravoe. 1892 A. E. Lee Hist. Colunidus 
(Ohio) I. 67 The Lenapes .. paternally styled the other 
Algonquins..children or grandchildren. ; 

Paternalism (patsanaliz'm). [See -1sM.} 

1. The principle and practice of paternal adminis- 
tration; government as by a father; the claim or 
attempt to supply the needs or to regulate the life 
of a nation or community in the same way as 
a father does those of his children. 

1881 Chicago Times 11 June, There is nothing in the pro- 
posal that looks in the direction of paternalism, or the owner- 
ship and administration of industrial enterprises by the 
government. 1888 Co-operative News 7 Apr. 324 Kindly 
paternalism has resulted in a perfect understanding hetween 
employer and workers. 1898 Atlantic Monthly LXXXII. 
563/2 Luther..was in questions of government the most 
pronounced advocate of paternalism. ' 

2. The principle of acting in a way like that of 
a father towards his children. 

1893 Standard 13 Apr., The old spirit of paternalism 
which induced the British lender to place the -Australian 
States on a higher footing than foreign borrowers. 


Paternalistic (pat3inali'stik), a. [f.as prec.: 
see -1sT1C.} Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
paterualism, ; 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1893 Voice (N. Y.) 23 Mar., There is 
a ‘paternalistic’ law on the statute hooks of Minnesota to 
which the coal combinatiou has made itself liable. 

[f. Pa- 


Paternality (pxteme-liti). rare. 
TERNAL +-1TY.] Paternal quality or condition; a 
paternal personality. 

1854 Tait’s Mag. XXI. 269 Worth all the accidental 
paternalities and passing patriarchs, whom..ahsolutism has 
contributed to the ‘stream of time’, 1877 T. Sinceair 
Mount (1878) 20 Absolute human paternalities. 

Paterne, obs. form of Patron, PATTERN. 

Pate'rnian. Ch. //ist. [ad. L. Paterniani: 
see Du Cange.] A member of a Manichzan scct 
(condemned in a council held at Rome in 367), 
who held that God made the upper and Satan the 
lower parts of the body. 

¢1449 Pecock Xegr.(Rolls) 11. 500 The sect of Paternyanys, 
which helden that the louser parties of a mannys bodi weren 
maad ofthe feend. 1659 Howett Vocaé, Sect. x, Paternians. 
1882 in Ocitvie (Annandale). ; 

Paternity (pats-uniti), [a. F. paternz?é (12th e. 
in Iatz.-Darm.), ad. L. paternztatem, {, palernus : 
see PATERNAL and -1TY.] 

l. The quality or condition of being a father; 
the relation of a father; fatherhood. 

1582 Bentrey Vox. A/atrones u. 6 This truth maketh hir 
to feele that there is in thee true paternitie. x582 N. ‘T. 
(Rhem.) Z£ff. iit 15 The Father of our Lord Iesus Christ, 
of whom al paternitie in the heauens and in earth is named. 
@ 1667 Jer. Taytoxr Serm, II, iv. (R.), Where a spiritual 
paternity is evident: we need look no further for spiritual 
government. 1786 tr. Beckford’s Vathek 23 Having heen 
spared the cares as well as the honour of paternity. 1869 
Goucsurn Purs. Holiness vit. 57 That most comfortable 
truth, the Paternity of God. 

tb. The rule or government of the father ; 


patriarchal rule. Ods. 

1614 Raveicn f/ist. World. (1634) 159 That he [Nimrod] 
first brake the rule of Eldershipand Paternity. 17xx Hickes 
Two Treat. Christ. Priesth. (1847) 11.287 It is not only an 
empire but a paternity. 

2. The quality or personality of an ecclesiastical 
father: used as a title, Your, His Paternity; also, 
‘+ an ecclesiastical father, a monk or pricst (0ds.). 

1432-43 Petit. to BO. of Bath in Cal. Proc. Chanc. Q. Eliz. 
(1827) I Introd. 24 Plese on to you gracyous lord of your 
reverent paternyte, and of youre hye gracyous lordschip to 
considere [etc.. 1629 Wanswortn SJ. Pilger. iit 11 Thay 
tooke their leaue of them and the rest of the paternities, and 
returned into their owne Couents. /d/d. 16 Whether their 
paternities had better eate flesh or fish. 1855 R. Bove 
Boyle versus Wiseman 47 His Paternity coincides with the 
opinion which I had entertained. 

3. The paternal relation viewed from the stand- 
point of the child; paternal origin or descent. 

1868 Gianstone Fuv. ALundi v. (1870) 137 The foreign 

aternity of a group of distinguished men who had cast their 
ot in that country. 1882 ‘Ovina’ J/aremma I. iii. 69 She 
resolved ..to keep the secret of the baby’s paternity from all. 

4, fig. Authorship, source, origin (of a work). 

1827 Scott /utrod. Chron. Canongate, These Novels of 
Waverley, the paternity of which was likely at one time to 
have formed a controversy of somecelebrity. 1854 Emerson 
Lett. & Soc. Aints, Quot. & Orig. Wks. (Bohn) III. 215 
Many of the historical proverbs have a doubtful paternity. 

Paternoster (pz'tomng'ste1), sd. Also 6 
-nostre. fa. L. pater noster ‘our Father’, the 
first two words of the Lord’s Prayer in Latin; in 
OF. falernostre (11th c.), palrenostre (12th c.), 
later patenostre, mod.F. patendtre in same uses.]} 

1, The Lord’s Prayer, esp. in the Latin version. 

a@1o00 Sal. § Sat. 39 (Gr.) Dat Ze-palmtwigede Pater 
Noster heofonas ontyned. c1z00 Trin. Coll. Hom. 25 
Pu singest be salm pat is cleped paternoster. 1389 in 
Eng, Gilds (1870) 20 Euery brother & sister shul seyn 
+ XX. sythes ye pater noster. cx4so Bk. Curtasye 145 
in Babees Bk. 303 Py pater noster he wille be teche. 1531 
Tinnace Fxg. 1 Fohu (1537) 16 Christ teacheth us to praye in 
oure Pater noster. 1642 Futter Holy & Prof. St. w. xiv. 
309 Queen Marie, who got the crown hy Our Father, and 
held it by Pater noster. 1712 ArsuTHNnot Fohn Bult 
i. ii, Peg had taken a fancy not to say her Paternoster. 
1803 SoutHey A ldermian'’s Funeral, Vhemultiplication-table 
was his Creed, His Pater-noster, and his Decalogue, 1876 


PATERNOSTER. 


Bancrorr Hist. U. S. IL. xxx. 248 She could repeat the 
paternoster fluently enough, hut not quite correctly. 

Jig. 1858 O. W. Hotmes Aut. Breakf.-t. x. (1891) 228 
Look at Nature. She never wearies of saying over her floral 
pater-noster. F io a 

b. A repetition or recital of this as an act of 
worship. +The space of a paternoster (obs.): 
= palernoster-while: see 6. 

©1300 /avetok 2997 Seye a pater-noster stille, For him pat 
haueth be rymf{e] maked, 1362 Lancr. P. PZ A. XI. 302 
Souteris & seweris suche lewide iottis Percen wip a pater 
noster pe paleis of heuene. c1450 Mirour Satuactoun $275 
And o pater noster more weygh in swete devocyonne Than 
a savtrere with sleuth. 1561 Hottysusu //omt, Apoth. 3 
Let it so ahyde the space of halfe a Pater-noster, 1590 
Spenser F.Q.1, iii. 13 Nine hundred Pater nosters every day, 
And thrise nine hundred Aves she was wont to say. 1681 
Grew JMuszum t 175 The Worm will die within the space 
ofa Pater Noster. 1756-7 tr. Aeysler’s Trav. (1760) I. 471 
They do not play here for money, but for azve-saria's, 
pater-noster’s, and other prayers. 1856 J. H. Newnan 
Callista (1885) 330 He said out his seven pater nosters as 
he walked. 

2. frausf. a. Any form of words repeated or 
muttered by way of a prayer, imprecation, or 
charm. Slack P., White P., names given to spe- 
cificcharms. Devils P., a murmured or muttered 
imprecation ; a low murmuring or grumbling to 
oneself. AZe’s P., a ‘dithering’ or chattering with 
the teeth: see APE 5é. 6. 

¢1386 Cuaucer J/ilter’s JT. 299 Ihesu Crist and seint 
Benedight Blesse this hous from euery wikked wight Ffor 
nyghtes uerye, the white pater noster, — Pars. T. P 434 
Yet wol they seyn harm and grucche and murmure priuely 
for verray despit, whiche wordes men clepen the deueles 
Pater noster. x530 Parscr. 642/1, I murmure, I make 
a noyse, [ bydde the dyuels Paster noster. 1546 J. Hey- 
woon Prov. (1867) 32 Pattryng the diuels Pater noster to 
hir selfe. 1610 J. Wuite Way True Church To Rdr. § 13. 
cij, White Pater noster, Saint Peters brother .. Open 
heauen yates, and steike hell yates: And let euery crysom 
child creepe to it owne mother: White Pater noster, Amen. 
1687 Concreve Old Bach. ww. vi, A prayer-book! Ay, this 
is the devil's pater-noster. 185x Lonor. Gold. Leg. u. ii, 
This is the Black Pater-noster. ..Open, open, hell’s gates! 
Shut, shut, heaven’s gates! All the devils in the air The 
stronger he, that hear the Black Prayer. 1880 ‘Ourpa’ 
Moths v, Noblesse oblige, ..that paternoster of princes. 

b. A long nonsensical or tedious recital or 
utterance; a ‘homily’ or ‘preachment’ a prating. 

1663 Dryvnen Wild Callant 1 ii, Hold your prating, 
Frances; or I'll put you out of your Pater Nosters, with a 
sorrow to you. x822 Gat Provost xxxi. (1868) 94 When 
the bailie had made an end of his paternoster. 

3. A spccial bead in a rosary indicating that 
a patcrnoster is to be said, usually occurring every 
eleventh bead and of different size or material from 


the rest. b. Also applied to the whole rosary. 
ce1zso Lute! Soth Serm. 67 in O. E. Misc. 190 Atom [= at 
home] his hire pater noster biloken in hire teye. cx400 

Maunpev. (1839) xviii. 197 The Kyng .. hathe abouten his 
Nekke 300 Perles oryent, gode and grete, and knotted, as 
Pater Nostres here of Amber. 1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 
36 A peyre of hedys with pater nostris of gold, and on eche 
syde of the pater nostris a bede of coral, and the Aue Maryes 
of colour aftir marbil. 1615 tr. De Mon/fart’s Surv. E. [nd. 
28 A certaine kind of wood called Calamba: for which the 
Portugalls pay roo. crownes a pound, to make Pater-Nosters 
with. 1714 /r. Bk. «of Rates 59 Pater-Nosters woodden. 
1870 Froupe //ist. Env. xxxiv. XH. 334 In her hand she 
held a crucifix of ivory, and a number of jewelled pater- 
nosters was attached to her girdle. 

4. Applied to things resembling a rosary: @. in 
Fishing, = paternosler-line: see 6. 

1851 Kuincscey Yeast iii, Here’s your gudgeons and 
minnows, sir, .. and here’s that paternoster as you gave me 
to rig up. 86x H. Kinostey Ravenshoe \xiv, He..saw, 
through the osiers, the hoary old profligate with his pater- 
noster pulling the perch out as fast as he could put his line 
in. 1894 Blackw. Mag. Sept. 427/1 Fishing with an ordinary 
two-hook paternoster will catch many more fish. 

b. Arch. A row of bead-like ornaments. 

In Chambers’ Cyc?/. from Fr., and repeated in.some later 
works, but app. never in Eng. use. 

1727-41 CHAMBERS Cycd. s.v., Pater-nosters, in architecture ; 
asort of ornaments cut in form of beads, either round, or 
oval; used on haguettes, astragals, etc. 1823 P. NicHotson 
Pract. Build. 589. 1842-76 in Gwitt Archit. (ed. 7) Gloss. 


+5. Paternoster of flax: see quots. Obs. 

1658 N. Riding Kec. V1. 14 [A woman presented for 
stealing three pounds of] paternoster flacks, 1688 R. Hoime 
Armoury ur. 1066/2 Pater Noster, ten handfulls [of flax] in 
a strick, is 2 pounds. 

6. attrib. and Comd., as paternoster-maker, -man, 
-monger, -ring; paternoster-line, a line used in 
fishing, to which hooks or groups of hooks are 
attached at intervals, and also weights to sink it; 
paternoster-pea, the seed of jequirity (dus 
precalorius), often used as beads; paternoster- 
pump, a chain-pump: see quot.; paternoster- 
tackle, the tackle appertaining to a paternoster- 
line ; paternoster-wheel, ‘a water-raising device 
having a number of buckets on a chain’ (Knight 
Dict. Mech. 1875); paternoster-while, the time 
it takes to say a paternoster. 

1676 Cotton Walton's Angler xvii (Cassell) 153 [Bleak] may 
be caught witha *Paternoster line: that is, six or eight very 
small hooks tied along the line, one half a foot ahove the 
other. 1718 Jacos Compl. Sportsman 148 1869 K outledge’s 
Ev, Boy's Ann, 388 A paternoster line, with a good-sized 
bullet ahove the highest hook. 1598 Stow Surv. 274 (Pater 
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PATERNOSTER. 


Noster Rowe) There dwelled also, turners of Teades, and 
they were called Pater Noster makers. 1681 I. FLat- 
MAN //eraclitus Ridens No, 26 (1713) 1. 172, 1 believe e’er 
long plotting .. will be no ‘I'reason in a *Pater-noster Man. 
1654 Wiittock Zoctontia 349 Praiers .. far more prevalent, 


than those Verhall * Pater-noster-Mongers utter overa Bead- | 


roule. 1874 Kniout Dict. Mech. 520/1 (Chain-pump) When 
packed pistons are used, they are termed *Saternoster 
puntps, from the resemblance of the chain and buttons to the 
rosary. soz IVilt of Bradmere (Somerset Ho.), A *Pater 
noster ryng with a diammonde. 1894 lackw. Afag. Sept. 
427/2 ‘Iwo rods, on both of which was light *paternoster 
tackle, 1362 Lanoi. 2. #7. A. v. 192 He pissede a potel In 
a “pater-noster while. 1448 Paston Lett. I. 74 Al thys was 
don, as men say, in a Pater Nosier wyle. 1600 J. Pari- 
RIDGE: 7 reas. //id. S:crets xxvii, Let them seeth three or 
four Pater noster whiles. @1658 Farinpon Seri. (1849) 
TV. 241 We may do it in a /’ater noster-while. 1888 
Stevenson Black Arrow 84 As though the bearer had run 
for a pater-noster-while. 
Paternoster (px:tomp’ste.), 7. 
intr, Yo fish with a paternostcr-line. 
nostering v0/. sd, 

1859 F. Francis Newton Dograue (1888) 19 An adept in 
trolling, paternostering, fly-fishing. 1867 — Aneding iii. 
(1880) 96 Paternostering. .isa veryskilful.. branch of angling. 
1891 Field 21 Nov. 774/2 He paternostered while I spun. 

Paternosterer (pz:taing'storaz), [In 1, a. 
OF. patenostrier (13th c. in Littré), in mod.F¥. 
patendtrier; in 2, f. PATERNOSTER v. + -EK1,] 

+1. A maker of paternosters or rosaries. Ods. 

1277-8 in Riley Afei. London (1868) 20 [Roger de Bury] 
paternostrer. 1312 in Cal. Let. Bk. D Lond. (1902) 154 
[Sewel, late apprentice of Richard de Godesname)] pater- 
nostrer [admitted]. ; ; 

2. One who fishes with a paternoster-line. 

1891 Ficld 28 Nov. 824/3 To bea good paternosterer much 
practice is required. 

Pateroon, paterroon, obs. forms of PATROON. 

Paterophobia (pztérofou bia) sorce-wid.  [f. 
L. pater or Gr. narnp father + -phobia. (The proper 
form would be fatvo-.)] Dread or fear of the 
Fathers (of the early Church). 

1840 G. S. Faser Christ's Disc. Capcruaum Ded. 20 In 
despite of the judgment of the Anglican Church, his dis- 
tressing Paterophobia so confases his discriminating powers, 
as to make him fancy, that f[etc.], 

Paterro, obs. form of PEDRERO. 

Patesing, var. Patisine Ods., bargaining. 

Pateyn, -e, obs. forms of PATEN, PATTEN. 

Path (pap), sd Pl. paths (paps, pavz). 
Forms: 1 (paat), pep, (f4 papas), 1-4 pap, 
3 p/. pedes, p28es; 4- path (4-5 pappe, 4-6 Sc. 
peth, (5 pethth, 6 paith), 4-7 pathe, 5 payth, 
6 patth, -e). [A Com. WGer. word: OE. 
pep corresponds to OFris. palk, pad (WFris. 
paed, EFris. pad, path, pat, Satl. pad, Waug. 
path), OLG. pad, MDu., MLG. pat ( pad-), Du., 
LG. pad, OHG. phad, phath, pfad, fad, MIG. 
phad, phat, pfat, Ger. pfad:—W Ger. pap; not in 
ON. nor Goth. The forms show that the word 
must have been in WGer. beiore the Christian era, 
Ulterior origin uncertain. 

WGer, fa has naturally been compared with Gr, matos 
‘trodden or heaten way’, and with Zend faJ (fafan, 
pfaupan)‘way'; hut to these it could he related only asa 
borrowed terin, which with a word of such a sense is most 
unlikely. On the other hand, the occurrence of original 
initial J in Teutonic is uncertain; if this is an example, Za 
would correspond to pre-Teut. éa¢., which has suggested the 
root of L, éa/uére to heat.) 

1. A way beaten or trodden by the feet of men or 
beasts; a track formed incidentally by passage 
between places, rather than expr-ssly planned and 
constructed to accommodate traffic ; a narrow un- 
made and (usually) unenclosed way across the 
open country, through woods or fields, over a 
mountain, etc.; a footway or footpath, as opposed 
to a road for vehicles; hence applied also to a 
walk made for foot-passengers, ia a garden, park, 
wood, or the like. Sometimes said more vaguely 
of any way or road: cf. s2nse 3. 

e700 Kentish Charter of Wihtredin O, E. T. 428 Terminos, 
id est, hereueg et meguuines paed et streilex. c725 Corpus 
Gloss. 429 (O. E.T.) Caltis paat. c1000 AELFrRic Gloss. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 146 35, 36 S-mita, manna pad. Cais, dcora 
pat. 104§ Charter of Eadweard in Kemble Cod. Dipl. 
IV. 98 Andiang daes wuduweges on done grene pad; of 
dain pade on dane greatan born. c1z05 Lay. 1120 Leode 
nere bar nane ne wepmen ne wifmen hute westige pes 
[c 1275 hote weste pabes]. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace 
(Rolls) 8432 Of pe Walsche, he tok to companies, Pabes to 
waite, & stretes, & styes. ¢ 1391 Cuaucer Astroé. Prol., As 
diuerse pathes leden diuerse folke the rihte wey to Roome. 
1430 Lypc. Min. Joems (Percy Soc.) 114 He thought yt 
was al nge waye to the pathes end. 1513 DouGi.as sZne/s 
1x, Vil. 26 The horseinen..fast forth sprentis to weil beknawin 
pethis. 1§90 Srensen QO. 1.1.11 That path they take that 
beaten seemd most hare, 1634 Mitton Conus 37 Their way 
Lies throuzh the perplex’t paths of this drear Wood. 1750 
Gray “/legy xxix, Slow throu :h the church-way path we saw 
him borne. 1791 Mrs. Rapcurre Rom. Horest ii, Paths 
can't he nade without fect. 1837 ILytron £. AZaltrav. 1. i, 
‘There is no path across it that [ can discern. 

b. A track specially laid for foot or cycle 
racing. ¢. A track constructed for some part of 


machinery to rttn upon, 
1883 [sec cindcr-path, CinveEX sd. 7). 
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9 H. has achieved many excellent performances on the 
cinder-path. 1838 Daily News 16 July 3/1 The turret 
paths of the Inflexible,.. These paths—that is, the circular 
planes on which the rollers for the revolving of the turrets 
travel—are of cast irou. rg0r Oxford May. 24 Apr. 291/1 
The path [for foot-racing]..after the recent frosts was loose 
and crumbling. ; 

2. a. In Old Northumbrian used to render L. 
vallis vale, dene, and chaos abyss, gap; hence, 
north. dial, A hollow or deep cutting in a road, 
Locally pronounced, and often written, ZetA. 

e950 Lindts/. Gosp. Luke iii. 5 Exhuele pad ze? dene 
fvad/i's] Zelylled bid. /bid. xvi. 26 Bituih iuih & usih dene 
wed ped [chaos] micel zefeestnad is. 1548 Patten Exped. 
Scot, Bij, We marched an viii. mile til we came to a place 
called y* Peatlis [i.e. Covkhurnspath]. It isa valey..a xx. 
skore [yards] brode from hanke to banke ahoue...So stepe 
be these hankes on eyther syde and depe to the bottom [etc.]. 
1855 /V. § Q. rst ser. XII. 74, 1 was told that a fatal accident 
had occurred to a person ‘ going down the peth’, a hollow 
wooded part of the road [near Durham]. 1904 J. ‘1. Fow.er 
in Let, ‘l'woofthemain roads leading into and outof Durham 
are in cuttings through hills and are called respectively 
*Crossgate Peth,’ or ‘he Peth’, ..and ‘ Shincliffe Peth ’. 

b. In Sc. a.d north. Lng., A steep road or path; 
a steep ascent or hill on a road. 

(Common name of a steep ascent in a road, and hence 
occurring in many names of places and of steep streets or 
lanes in towns, 11 Scotland, Northumberland, Durham, etc.) 

1375 Barsour Aruce xvii. 366 Ane craggy bra..And a 
gret peth wp forto gang. 1496 Acc. Led. /ligh Treas. Scot. 
I. 297 To draw the gunnis in peththis and myris. 161 
Dovucias Afnets x1. x. 68 Him self ascendis the hie ban 
of the hyll..Tharfor a prattik of weir devys will 1, And ly 
at wait in quyet emhuscliment At athir pethis hed or secrete 
went. [1590 Spenser /. Q. 1. x.55 A little path, that was 
both steepe and long.] 1808 Jamiesons.v. Peth, A pethisa 
road up a steep brae, but is not necessarily to be understood 
to be a narrow or foot-path. On the contrary..the most of 
peths are on public roads, as Kirkdiston peth on the high- 
way hetween Edinhurgh and Linlithgow; [the Pest and 
Peth-head near Kirkcaldy, etc.) 

3. The way, course, or line along which a person 
or thing moves, passes, or travels (not necessarily 
a made or marked way, but more usually the 
imaginary line described or indicated by the 
moving body). 

a1000 Cedmou's Exod. 487 Ne mihton forhabhan helpendra 
pad, merestreames mod. 1388 Wycuir /s. viii. 9 The.. 
fischis of the see that passen hi the pabis of the see. 1535 
Covrrowwe Ps. Ixxvifi]. 19 Phy waye was in the see, and thy 
patlics in the greate waters. 1680 FramsteEep Doctr. Sphere 
1. ili. 6 Every... Point on the Glohe. .descrihes a Circle about 
its Axis, which I call the Path of the Vertex. 1805 SouTHEY 
Madoc in Azt.xiv, The populace. follow to the palace in 
his path. 1879 Sir R. Batt Mechanics 138 The curved path 
in which the ball will inove. 

4, jig. A course of action or procedure, line of 
conduct, way cf behaviour; less commonly, a 
course or linc of thought, argument, or the Itke. 

agoo Ags. /’s. (Th.) xxiv. 3 [xxv. 4] zedo me pine wegas 
cude, and lzr me pine padas. c1070 O. E. Chron. an. 1067 
(MS. D) Forban pe heo sceolde .. pone kyng geriltan of 
pam dweliandan pede, c12z00 77in, Coll. //om. 131 Godes 
pades hen ure gode dedes.. be us shule leden to eche liue. 
€ 1430 Lypc. Acas. & Scns. 2213, 1 shal folwen and pursywe 
Your pathis pleynly and doctryne. 1§39 Biste (Great) /’s. 
xvi. 11 Thou shalt shewe me y® path of lyfe. 1567 Gude § 
God.ie B.\S.'V.S.) 97 The paithis of the Lust, God dois 
direct. 1642 Futter Holy & Prof. St. tv. xix. 340 Seldome 
two successive Kings tread in the same path. 1750 Gray 
Elegy ix, The paths of glory lead but to the grave, 1881 
Jowetr Thucyd. 1. 29 The true path of expediency ts the 
path of right, 

5. Comb., as path-deep adj. (DEEP a. 2), -stde, 
-walker; path-cleaver, one who cleaves or ctits 
a path, e. g. through a forest; fig. one who strikes 
out a new track, a pioneer; pathfarer [after 
wayfarer}, a traveller along a path; path-finder, 
one who discovers a path or way, an explorer; 
+ path-fly: see quots.; path-hewer = fath- 
cleaver; path-racer, a bicycle made for racing 
upon a prepared path or track; so path-racing. 

1896 Godey’s Vag. (U. S.) Apr. 360/1 The indefatigable 
*path-cleaver [Fremont] who crossed mountains even the 
Indians helieved impassable. 1880 G, MerepitH Tragic 
Com. vi. (1892) 88 One who knew how to outstrip *path- 
farers, 1840 J. F. Cooper (¢7t/e) The *Pathfinder, 1876 
Bancerort // ist. U..S. I. ii. 32 A great forerunner among 
the patlifinders across the continent. 1888 Pa// AZadl G. 
30 Aug. 14/1 The higher capacities of the mountaineer, the 
Instinct of *path-finding. 1634 Mouret /asect. Theat. 1. 
xii, 75 In semitis..invenitur..unde ab Anglis vocatur 7%e 
gray “path flye. 1753 CuamBers Cycl. Supp. Path fly, the 
name given by us to the fly called in Latin Ausuisuca; it is 
found in foot-paths, and supposed to live hy sucking the 
ground. 1877 Tynpatn Frag. Sc., Sc. §& Man, Two 
great *Path-hewers, as the Germans call them. 1896 
West. Gaz, 21 Nov. 7/2 His prettiest machine being a fine 
*path-racer. a1862 THuorEau Yankee in Canada iii. (1866) 
42 A litle one-story clapel-like building. .close to the *path- 
side. 1887 Century Mag. Sept. 704/1 The *path-walker is., 
plugging the smallest lioles with sod...In ordinary times 
each walker has a stretch of fourteen miles to watch. 


+ Path, v. Obs. [OK. pappan, peppan, f. prj, 
Pati sé.: cf, MLG. fedden to tread. But the vb. 
may have been formed anew in ME. and 16th c.: 
cf. MHG., ffadez to make a path.] 

1. “vans. To go upon or along, to ‘tread’ (a 
way, etc.). 4. or fig. 


a 1000 Kiddies |\xxi. 10 Ic..mearcpadas Walas trazd, moras 
pedde. a1z000 Bocth. Metr, xxxi, 10 Sume fotum twam 
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foldan pedpabp, sume fierfete. 1577 WHETSTONE Life Gas- 
coigne xiv, | left this vaine to path the vertuous waies. 1598 
Drayton //ervoic, Ep. xiv. 91 Pathiug young Henries un. 
advised wayes. 1612 — /oly-olb. ii. 24 Where, from the 
neighbouring hills her passage Wey doth path. 1728 Ramsay 
Robt., Richy, & Sandy 32 My tup that bears the bell And 
paths the snaw. 1807 J. Bartow Coduid. v. 48 ‘The dales 
disclose ‘Their meadows path’d with files of savage foes. 


2. ‘To tread, beat down by treadiny, as a path; 
usually fig. 


1642 Rocurs Naaman 423 [They] become more pathed in 
their sinnes hy much heating upon. a 1653 Bixnixc Sern. 
(1845) 138 They choose the way that is best pathed and 
trodden. 1765 J. Grown Chr. Yrnl (1814) 287 What a 
mercy for weak and halt me that the way is here pathed. 

3. intr. ‘Yo go in or as in a path; to pursue 
one’s coursc, Also 7éfl. in saine sense. 

1598 Drayton /leroic. Ep., Rosamond to fen. 11 Notes, 
Poems (1605) 5 This Riuer did so strangely path it selfe, 
that the foote seemed to touch the head. 1601 Suaxs. Fu. 
C. u. i. 83 For if thou path thy natiue semblance on, Not 
Erebus it selfe were dimme enough, To hide thee from 
preueution. 

4. trans. To pave. (Perh. prop. pathe.) 

{App. either a simple phonetic substitution of 3 for 23 or 
from the association of a path with Saving; or due to the 
two causes combined. Cf. Patninc, Patument.) 

e400 MaAuNDEV. (1839) xxx1. 307 The stretes also ben 
pathed of the same stones [Roxrd. xxxiv. 152 Pe stretez er 
paued, /. les rues sount hien paues de tiels pierres]. ¢ 1440 
Capcrave Life St. Kath.v.285 A strete whiche was pathed 
with stoon. ¢147§ Crabhouse Reg. (1889) 60 The Prioresse 
+.set vp the ymagis and pathed the chirche and the quere. 
1507 Acc. Ld. Hf gh Ureas. Scot. U1. 411 To the masons of 
Linlithqw that panit the chapell. 1513 Douctas 4ne7s 1. 
vii. 9 The large stretes pathit hy and by. 

+Pathai‘re. O¢s. vare—'. [Origin uncertain: 
Mr. Gollancz conjectures a variant of pa‘ar, petar, 
Perarp (Lamb's Spectmens (1893) I. 1. 297).] 
? A passionate outburst. 

1593 Arden of Fevershaui i. v. E iv, Such depe pathaires 
lyke to a cannons hurst, Dischargde against a ruinated wall, 
Breakes my releuting hart in thousand pieces. 

Pathed (papt), #f/l.a. rare. [f. PaTH v. or 
5b.+-ED.] ta. Beaten or trodden down as a path, 
Obs. b. Having or furnished with a path. 

1597-8 Bre. Hatt Sat., Defiance Envie 22 Nor suttle Snake 
doth lurke in pathed wayes. ¢ 1614 Sir W. Mure Dido & 
/Eueasi.§ Path’d wayes I trace,as Theseus in his neid. 1900 
Daily News 21 July 3/1 A huge hayfield, not fenced-in, 
geometrically bisected, pathed hayfield, but a hayfield run 


wild. 
Pathematic (pxpimetik), 2. rave. [ad. Gr. 


naOnpatix-ds liable to passions or emotions, f. 
ma@npa what one suffers, suffering emotion, f. stem 
ma@-; sec PATHETIC.] Pertaining to the passions 
or emotions; caused or characterized by emotion. 

1822 Goon Study Afed. IV. 203 In the Pathematic variety 
{of complicated lahour], the joint emotions. .operative upon 
the patient's mind, ..are bashfulness. .and apprehension for 
her own safety. 1830 Macxintosu £¢h. Philos. Wks 1846 
1, 161 We find no trace..of any distinction between the 
percipient, and what perhaps we may venture to call the 
emotive, or pathematic part of human nature. 1895 Po. 
Sez, Monthly Jan. 384 Which..accounts for the loss of hair 
as a pathematic symptom. 

So Pathema‘tically adv.; Pathemato‘logy, 
the doctrine of passions or affections of the mind. 

pie BentHam Logic Wks. 1843 VIII. 230/1 Pathe- 
matically passive, corresponding to those corporeal impres- 
sions which are accompanied either with pleasure or pain 
Ibid. App. 288/1 Pathematology: by this name may be 
designated the science of psychology, in so far as pleasure 
or pain are taken for the subject of it. 1857 Mayne £.x/os. 
Lex., Pathewatologia, term for the doctrine of passion or 
affection of the mind: pathematology. 

Pathetic (papetik), 2. (sd.). Also 6-7 pa- 
thetique. [ad. late L. pathétic-us, a. Gr. 1aOn- 
7ixds sensitive, f. ma@y7ds liable to suffer, f. 7aé-, 
root of mac\etv to suffer and ma@os suffering. Cf. 
F. pathétique (16th c, in Hatz.-Darm.), It. patetico.] 

1. Producing an effect upon the emotions; exciting 
the passions or affections; moving, stirring, affect- 
ing. ta. In general sense. Ods. 

1598 Marston Sco, | illanie x. Htij b, Some new pathetique 
Tragedy. 1665 Boyte Occas. Ne/fi. iv. ix. (1848) 224 The 
more Instructive and Pathetick passages. 1763 SvmMeER in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. IV. 450 A very proper speech, 
delivered in a noble and pathetic manner. 

b. Iu modern use: Affecting the tender emotions; 
exciting a feeling of pity, sympathy, or sadness; 
full of pathos. 

1737 Pore Hor. Epist. 1. i. 232 The Boys and Girls whom 
charity maintains, Implore your help in these pathetic 
strains, 1749 Fiei.pinc Yow Foues xiv. vi. Mrs. Miller. . 
saying, tn the most pathetic voice, ‘Good Heaven! let me 
preserve one of ny children at least.’ 1798 Ferriar /d/ustr, 
Sterne vi. 174 There is onepassage.. which the circumstances 
of Sterne’s death render pathetic. 1829 Lytton Devereux 
t. ii, Our parting with our uncle was quite pathetic. 1885 
Cropo Alyths § Dr. u. x. 212 Indian mothers in pathetic 
custom drop their milk on the lips of the dead child. 

ce. Used adverbially. 

1725 Pork Odyss. wv. 149 Thus pathetic to the Prince he 
spoke. 1792 A/unchausen'’s Trav. xxvi. 119, 1 spoke as 
pathetic as possible. Pt : 

+2. Expressing or arising from passion or strong 
emotion ; passionate, carnest. Odés. 

1648 J. Beaumont Psyche u. cxc, Her cordial Thanks and 
her pathetick Vows. 168: D'Urrey Progr. //onesty viii, 
She out of patience grow’, And quells the little Rebel with 
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pathetick blows. 1755 Younc Centaur v. Wks. 1757 IV. 
241 Heaven..joins my pathetic wish. 

+3. ? Causing a physical sensation or affection; 
affecting the bodily senses. Obs, rare. 

1653 R. Mason Let, to Auth. in Butver's Anthropomet., 
The stem, bark, leaves, and fruit are of such various.. 
pathetique qualities. , : 

4. Vertaining or relating to the passions or 
emotions of the mind. (In early use applied to 
bodily movements expressive of emotion.) 

1649 Butwer Pathomyot... iv. 16 That species of motion 
which they call Pathetique. 168x tr. Willis’ Rent Med, 
Wks., Five Treat, xvii. 117 This Nerve..serves also for the 
producing some pathetick motions of the Eye. 1719 Swirt 
To Vung. Clergy. Wks. 1755 Ul. u. 7 Tully considered the 
dispositions of a..less mercurial nation, by dwelling almost 
entirely on the pathetick part. 1856 Ruskin od. Paint. 
IIL. tv. xii. § 5, 160 All violent feelings..produce..a false- 
ness in..impressions of external thinzs, which 1 would 
generally characterize as the ‘ Pathetic fallacy’. 

5. Ana’, A name for the fourth pair of cranial 
nerves, also called ¢rochklear, So pathetic muscle, 
the superior oblique muscle of the eyeball, con- 
nected with the trochlear nerve. 

1681 tr. Willis’ Rem. Aled. Wks. Vocab., Pathetic, to 
passion belonging, nerves so called by Dr. Willis. (Cf. quot. 
1681 in 4, and PatHericat 4.) 1704 J. Harris Lex. Seshn, 
1, Pathetick Nerves, are the Fourth pair arising from the 
Top of the Medulla Oblongata. 1842 Duncuison Pict, 
Ved. Sc., Pathetic, a name given to the superior ohtique 
muscle of the eye, and, also, to a nerve. 1881 Miv.ket 
Cat 271 The fourth pair of nerves, called also the Trochlear 
or Pathetic. 1893 Srd@. Soc. Lex. Pathetic musch, the 
Obliguus superior muscle of the eyeball, ..fancifully sup- 
posed to express, by its action, the passions and affections. 

B. adsol. or as sb. 

1. absol. The pathetic: that which is pathetic; 
pathetic quality, expression, or feeling. 

171a ADDISON Sfect, No. 339 » 1 The Pathetick..may 
animate and inflame the Sublime, but is not essential to it. 
1858 Dickens Left, (1880) II. 59, I very ntuch doubt the 
Irish capacity of receiving the pathetic. 

2. ta. sing. Pathetic language, feeling, etc. ; 
pathos, or the expression of pathos, Oés. 

1667 WateRuouse Fire Lond.84 Holy Job’s pathetique is 
upon a like dismal accident. a 1849 H. Coterioce £ss. 
(1851) If. 218 What a contrast to the drunken pathetic of 
his weeping client ! : 

b. f/. Pathetic expressions or sentiments: cf. 
heroics. 
+1748 RicHARDson Clarissa (1810) 1. xxxiii. 248 Miss Pert, 
none of your pathetics, except in the right place. 1838 
Dickens Nich, Nick. it, (He) went at once into such deep 
pathetics, that he knocked the first speaker clean out of the 

course, 1894 D.C. Murray Making of Novelist 212,1 find 
pathetics sunong them, and quaint humours, 

3. pl. The study of the passions or emotions. 

1896 /d’cr Mar. 263/2 Pathological Pathetics. .had..almost 
monopolised the conversation, 1899 Iesten. Gaz. pean 
1/3 Pathetics fs, or should be, the name of a study of the 
effects on a personality caused by an artistic appeal to the 
emotions. 

4. Anal, Short for pathetic nerve: see A. 5. 

Pathetical (pape tikal), 2. Now rare. [f. as 
prec. + -AL,) 1. = Patuetic A. 1. 

1573 G. Harvey Letter-6& (Camden) 32 Certain loud 
pathetical exclamations, and broad Hpetboles: 1588 Snaks. 
Le L. L. 1. it, 103 Sweet inuocation of a childe, most 
pretty and patheticall. 1660 F. Brooketr. Le Blanc's Trai. 
129 They..play on flutes doleful and pathetical straines, to 
excite devotion. 1713 Hucues Sfcct. No. 541 27 That 
pathetical Soliloquy of Cardinal Wolsey on his Fall. 1859 
KINGSLEY Hise. (1860) 1.64 In one page.., Elizaheth is a 
fool for listening to these pathetical ‘love letters’; in the 
next she is hara-hearted for not listening to them. 

+2. = PATHETIC A. 2. Obs. 

1604 R. Cawprey Table Alph., Pathcticall, vehement, 
full of passions, or mouing affections. 1648 Miron Tenure 
Kings (1650) 13 The pathetical words of a Psaline can be no 
certaine decision to a poynt. 1662 Gurnatt Chr, in Arm. 
verse 18, 1. viii. (1669) 347/2 Thou may’st pray much in these 
pathetical Sallies artis Soul to Heaven. 

3. = Patuetic A. 4. Obs. 

1603 [fotranp Plutarch's Jor. 67 Prudence and wise- 
dome..reduceth the power of this sensuall and patheticall 
part, unto a civill and honest habitude. 

. = PaTueTic A. 5. Obs. 

168: tr. Willis’ Rom. Ved. Wks. Five Treat. xiv. 110 
Wherefore from this ..conjecture .. concerning the use of 
these Nerves, we have called them Pathctical, 

Pathetically (papetikali), adv. 
Ly °.) In a pathetic manner. 

1. So as to excite passion or emotion; movingly, 
affectingly. +a. In general sense. Ods. 

1592 G. Harvey Four Lett. iii. Wks. (Grosart) f. 195 
Patheticallie intermixt with sundry dolefull pageantes. 
1661 Bovis Sty: of Script. (1675) 247 Some devout coim- 
posures are so patlictically penned, that [etc.]. a@1797 H. 
Watrotr A/ent. Geo, /1 (1847) 1. viii. 243 This Mr. Pelhain 
answered finely, seriously, and pathetically. 

__b. So as to excite pity or other tender cmotion ; 
ina way full of pathos. 

1739 ,Cipuer Afo/. (1756) I]. 99 Wilks .. seem’d more 
pathetically to feel, look, and express his calamity. 1824 
Gatt Rothelan 1. u. x. 232 Pathetically ruminating on the 
vanity of human wishes, 1896 Mrs. Carryn Quaker Grand- 
mother =69 Her lips drooped pathetically ;.. her eyes filled 
with real tears, 

‘+2. With passion or strong emotion; passionately, 
vehemently; feelingly, eamestly. Ods. 

160z Marsron Antonio's Rev.w, ii, I do hate a foole most 
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most pathetically. 1663 Bair -f ufodiog. viil. (1848) 105 A 
gracious woman pathetically pouring out her heart to God. 
171z Parnece Sect. No. 460 P1xx The Duty of the Place 
{Church]. .being.. pathetically performed. 

+3. So as to express emotion. Ods. 

1681 tr. Witlis’ Rem. Aled. Wks. Five Treat, xvii. 120 
The parts of the Face, usually moved pathetically and un- 
thought of. (Cf. PatHetic A. 4, 5, PATHETICAL 4.) 

Pathe‘ticalness. Now rare or Obs. [f. as 
prec. +-NESS.] = PATHETICNESS. 

ax1607 Bricutuan Bright. Rediv. ii. (1647) 26 He doth 
with great Patheticalnesse of affection breake forthe to the 
prosecuting of the Doctrine of Scandall in generall. 1725 
Brackwatt Sacred Classics (1727) 1. 339 ‘Lhe pathetical- 
ness, grace and dignity of the sentence. 

Pathe'ticate, 7. xorce-wd. [f. PATHETIC + 
-ATE3: cf, authenticate.| trans. To make pathetic. 

1885 Academty 3 Oct. 221/1 To see how Bishop Percy senti- 
mentalized and patheticated the old ballad. 

+ Pathe-ticly, a/v. Obs. rare. 
-LY #.) = PATHETICALLY, 

1616 J. Lane Cont. Sgr.’s T. v. 596 The motives weare 
vrzd so patheticklie, 1669 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. X. 105 
His Orator that speaks patheticly. 

Pathe'ticness. rave. 
Pathetic quality or character. 

1874 ‘Ouiva’ Two Wooden Shoes v. 98 The familiar history 
had a new patheticness for her. 

Pathetism (pz pétiz’m). ? Ods. [f. Gr. raénr-ds 
passive + -1sm.] A name for mesmerism or 
animal magnetism. So Pa‘thetist, a mesmerist. 

185z A. Battou Spir. Manifestations ix. 131 Placing the 
phenomena [of spiritualism) on the same footing with those 
of Pathetism, Biology [etc.}. 1890 Cent. Dict., Pathetist. 

Pathic (px'pik), sd. and 2. Now rare or Obs. 
[ad. L. pathic-us,a. Gr. waOcxcs suffering, remaining 
passive, f. stem maé- suffer.] 

A. sé, 1. A man or boy upon whom sodomy is 
practiséd; a catamitc. 

1603 B. Jonson Seyanus 1. i, He..was the noted Pathick 
of the time, 1738 Pripeaux Connection O. & N. Test. i. 1. 
10x The first was his pathic, the second his concubine, 1795 
MacKnicur Agost. Epist. (1820) 1. 495 The persons who 
suffered this abuse were called pathics, and affected the dress 
and behaviour of women. 

2. One who suffers or undergoes something. 

1636 Mussincer Bashf. Lover v. i, A mere pathic to Thy 
devilish art. 31649 Jer. Tavtor Gt. E-xemp. 1. Disc. iti. 92 
Pathicks in Devotion, suffering ravishments of Senses. 1860 
dustr, Lond, News 26 May 506/2 Whe pathic looks like an 
especial goose during the operation. 

B. adj. 1. That is the subject of sodomy; being, 
or pertaining to, a catamite. 

1657 Cuorncey tr. Lougus’ Daphnis & Chloc 196 To be- 
come Gnatho's Pathic-boy. 1693 Tate in Dryden's Fuzenal 
it. (1697) 26 ‘Thy Form seems for the Pathick ‘l'rade design’d. 
1Boe GierorD tr, Fuvenat ii. 144 A mirror—pathic Otho's 
oast. 

2. Undergoing something, passive. rare—°. 

1857 Mayne, Pathicus, remaining passive: pathic. 

3. Pertaining to stiffering or disease ; morbid. 

1853 in Duncuison Med, Lex. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

I{ence Pathicism (pz'pisiz’m), the practice of 
a pathic. 

1879 Lewis & Snort Lat. Dict., Patientia..B. In par- 
tic{ular], submission to unnatural lust, pathicism, 

+Pathing, v4/. 56. Obs. [f. Patuv. 4+-1NG1] 
= Pavine v6. sb. 

1428-9 .Vorwich Sacr. Roll (MS.), Duobus Masons pro 
pathyng juxta Sanctum Willelmum, 1491-2 /é/d., Roberto 
Blome pro le pathyng in parte boriali summialtaris. 1504-5 
Lbid., Pro petalis, [gloss] ant’ pathyng stones. 1541 in Kirk- 
patrick Relig. Ord. Norwich (1845) 52 (Seventeen loads of 
small} pathyng tyle [or pavements as we now calf them). 

Pathless (pa‘plés), z. [f. Paru sb. + -LEss.] 
Having no path through or across it; destitute of 
paths; untrodden, trackless. Also fig. 

1591 SyivesteR Du Bartas 1. v. 199 What Guide con- 
ducteth.. your Legions Through path-less paths in un- 
acquainted Beeigi 163% Cuapuan Crsar & Pompey Plays 
1873 [11.170 Striving to entangle men In pathlesse error. 
1697 Danrier Voy. (1729) 1.14 Having travelled 7 niles in 
those wild pathless Woods. 1734 'Homson Liderty un 42 
Orbs, Myriads on Myriads, thro’ the pathless Sky, Unerring 
roll. 1873 J. Geikin Gt. /cee Age v.52 In the silent and 
pathless desolations of central Greenland. 

Hence Pa'thlessness. 

1851 Hawt0RNeE Suozy /mage, etc. (1879) 92 The street .. 
resolved into a drearier pathlessness than when the forest 
covered it. 1889 Sectator 13 Apr., Au African forest .. 
may stretch, like the forest of Aruwhimi, in unbroken gloom 
and pathlessness over an area equal to five Englands. 

Pathlet (pa‘plét). rare. [f.as prec. + -LET.] 
A little or diminutive path. 

1796 W. Marsttaty WV, Angland 11.325 This pathlet was 
formed with the frame level in land. nai A. J.C Hare 
Story off my Life (1900) V1. xxv. 175 An old man.. guided 
ule up a steep patlilet in the rocks. 

+Pathment. 5c. Obs. Also 4 payth-, 4-5 
paith-, 5 pathe-, 6 paithe-, paithtment. [app. 
an alteration of pavement (pament, payment) after 
ath, due to similarity of sound and association of 


{f. as prec. + 


[f. as prec. + -NExs.] 


meaning ; cf, Pati v. 4.] = PAVEMENT. (In quot. 


€1470, the ground.) 

€1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xviii. (Egipciane) 719 Pan done 
I felone be paythment. c14z5 Wyntoun Cron. V. xi. 3704 
To stampe on halowyd pathement. ¢1470 Henry Wallace 
vill, 936 The paithment was cled in tendyr greyn. 1538 
Aberdeen Regr. XVI. (Jam.), The paithtment of the kirk. 
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PATHOGENY. 


1644 in W. Ross Pastoral IVk. in Covenant. Times ii. 27 
Sums of money ..for pathment-stones, 

Patho- (pzx'po, pipe), repr. Gr. 1a@o-, comb. 
form ol na@os suffering, disease, etc. (see PATHOS), 
used in scientific and technical terms, for the more 
important of which see their alphabetical places. 

Pa:tho-anato‘mical a., pertaining to morbid 
anatomy, Pa:thobiolo’gical a., relating to living 
organisms (e.g. bacteria) which cause disease; so 
Pa:thobio‘logist, one who studies these. Pa‘tho- 
germ, a germ that causes disease; hence Patho- 
ge‘rmic a., pertaining to or of the nature of a 
pathogerm. Pathography, the, or a, description 
of disease (Dunglison A/ed. Lex. 1853); hence 
Pathogra'phical c., pertaining to pathography 
(Mayne £xfos. Lex. 1857). || Pathoma‘nia: see 
quot. Pathometer, a (hypothetical) instrument 
for measuring the passions or emotions. Patho-- 
metry, (2) the measuring, estimation, or diagnosis 
of different diseascs; (6) measurement of the 
passions or emotions. Pa:thomyo-tomist zouce- 
wa. [f. Pathomyotomia: see quot. 1649], one who 
studies the muscles concerned in the expression of 
emotions. || Pathopho’bia, (2) morbid dread of 
disease, hypochondria; (6) morbid fear of any 
kind, Pathopho'ric, Patho‘phorous ads. [Gr. 
-pdopos bearing], conveying or causing disease. 
|| Pathoposia [Gr. -muiia a making], (@) Khel. 
a speech or figure of speech designed to aronse 
passion or emotion; (6) /%¢k. production of 
disease; so Pathope‘ous a. [Gr. - mods making], 
producing disease. 

1888 Amer. Nat. Yeb. 113 Frank P. Billings, Director of 
the *Patho-Biological Laboratory of the State University 
of Nebraska. /ésc. 117 It is far more practical for *patho- 
biologists to stick to the naine cocci for all round objects (not 
spores) 1897 Datly Nezus g Dec. 8/5 It was the *patho- 
germ which was deadly,..the microbe was inimical to the 
pathogerm. 1887 A. M. Brown Anim. A/kal. 158 Dr. Koch 
. thought he had found the *pathogermic entity. 1853 
Dunctiison JJed. Lex., *)athomanta, a morbid perversion 
of the natural feelings, affections, inclinations..and natural 
impulses, without any remarkable disorder..of the intellect. 
1899 Ih estin. Gaz. 12 Ee 1/3 We believe that machines 
(whichshould naturally be called *pathometers) for registering 
the pliysical effect of music on hearers., have been planned. 
18.. Moxon in Lancet (O.), The poor little thing .. who, 
only seven years old and having tubercle in the brain, said 
it wasn't headache he suffered from, it was pain in the head, 
Pitifully accurate *pathometry for such a tinte of life. 1899 
Westm. Gaz 12 Jan. 1/3 A.. rough-and-ready observation 
in pathometry. [1649 Butwer (¢¢t/e) Pathomyotomia ;: or a 
Dissection Of the significative Muscles of the Affections of 
the Minde.) 1657-83 Evetyn //ist. Aclig. (1850) 1. 234 
Passions..with the *Pathomyotomists are, as it were, the 
muscles of the soul. 1866 A. Fuint Princ. Med. (1880) 854 
The name hypochondriasis.. has very little significance 
as indicating the character .,of the affection. The name 
*pathopliobia is much imore expressive. 1897 Ad/butt's 
Syst. Wed. VINE. 750 *Pathophoric bacilli. 1678 Putrotrs, 
*Pathopaa, an Expression of a Passion, in Rhtetorick it is 
a figure by which the mind is moved to hatred, anger, or 
pity. 1857 Mavne £xfos. Lex., Pathopata, term for the 
induction, production, or formation of affections or diseases. 
Pathopeus, inducing or creating ..diseases: *pathopeous. 

Pathogen (px‘podgen). Also -gene.  [f. 
PatTno- + -GEN.] «A micrococcus or bacterium 
that produces disease. 

1880 Libr. Univ, Knowt. (N. Y.) V1. 647 Pathogen [the 
microgoccus of) contagion. ; 

Pathogenesis (pxpodze'nésis). A/ed. and 
Path, [f. Patiuo- + Gexesis.] Production or 
development of disease ; the process or manner of 
origination of a disease or bodily affection. Also 
Pathogenesy (-dze'nési), Pathogeny (papp'dzéni), 
in same sense. So Pathogenetic (-dz/ne'tik’, 
Pathogenic (-dzenik), Pathogenous (paipy’- 
dginas) ad/s., producing, or relating to the pro- 
duction of, disease or bodily affection; hence 
Pathogenicity (-dz/nissiti), quality or capacity of 
producing disease. 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. (ed. 6) 235 Not more 
certainly known is the *pathogenesis of the..acute dropsies 
..in tropical countries. 1897 /vans. Amer. Pediatric Soc. 
1X. 1687, Heredity isa most potent factor in all pathogenesis, 
1898 A /lbutt's Syst. Aled. V. 1015 A contracted mitral orifice, 
evidently of slow pathogenesis. 1882 A. C. Pore //omav- 
pathy 41 A medicine, the *pathogenesy of which may bear 
x likeness to several forms of disease. 1887 /fomenp. World 
1 Nov. 490 The medicine has in its pathogenesy many 
symptoms of a neuralgic character. 1838 H. Dunsrorp 
(title) ‘Vhe *Pathogenctic Effect of some of the Principal 
Homeopathic Remedies, translated from the German. 1899 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. VI. 249 Infective emboli containing 
pathogenetic bacteria. 1852 Tn. Ross Humboldt’s Trav. 
II. xx. 246 In the torrid zone..the people multiply *patho- 
genic causes at will. 1896 A d/bntt's Syst. .Wcd. 1. 70 Under 
ordinary pathogenic conditions suppuration 1s induced by 
the growth of micro-organisms within the tissues. 1899 
A.C. Houston in Nature 7 Sept. 434/2 Allowing..virulenz 
bacilli..to develop and display their full power of *patho- 
genicity. 1886 Sci. Amer. 4 Dec. 354/3 ‘Ihe distinction of 
the bacteria into *pathogenous and non-pathogenous is here 
unimportant. 1842 Duncttson ALed. Lex." Pathogeny, the 
branch of pathology, which relates to the generation, pro- 
duction, and development of disease. 1898 J. Hurcmixson 
in Arch. Surg. IX. No. 36. 351 It would be unwise to 
assume that in that fact its whole pathogeny is included. 


PATHOGNOMIC. 


Pathogerm, -germic: see PaTHo-, { 

Pathognomic (pe)jJgng'mik), a. [f. Patuo- | 
GNOMY +-IC (waPoyvwpuixos in Gr. is said to be ‘a 
false form’).] 

1. Of or pertaining to pathognomy, or to the 
signs and expression of the passions or feelings, 

1681 tr. Hrltis’ Rem. Med. Wks. Vocab., Pathognomic, 
that moveth the affections. ¢1714 Pore, etc. AZem. Al. 
Scrtbterus 1. xi, He has the true pathognomic sign of love. 
1827 Carve Ger. Rou. 1.178 Count Ernst had a fine 
pathognomic eye. 1837-9 Hatram ///st. Lit. (1847) ILI. 403 
The possession of speech, the pathognomic countenance, the 
effictency of the hand, a longevity beyond the lower animals. 

= PATHOGNOMONIC, 

1684 tr, Lowet’s Merc. Compit. vi. 183 The Pathognomick 
Symptome of this Disease, and that which first invaded the 
Patient. 1766 Naz, /fist. in Anu, Reg. 100/1 Its most 
pathognomic symptoms. 1872 DARWIN “motions viii. 205 
Constant tremulous agitation..pathognomic of the earlier | 
stages of general paralysis. 

So Pathogno'mical a. = prec. I and 2, 

1643 T. Gooowin Trial Christiau's Growth 128 Such 
symptomes as are Pathognomicall, and proper and_ peculiar 
tothem. 1874 Zain. Rev. July 198 With the advance of 
power of pathognomical expression, coincides a certain loss 
of grandeur. zi - ; 

Pathognomonic (pappgnompnik), a. (s6.). 
Ated, and Path, [ad. Gr. na9oyvwporin-ds (Galen) 
skilled in judging of symptoms or diseases, f. 
ma$o-, PATHO- + yvwporxds able to give an opinion, 
f, yv@pwv judge, knowing person.] Applied to 
a sign or symptom y which a disease may be 
known or distinguished ; specifically characteristic 
or indicative of a particular disease. 

1625 Hart Anat, Ur. 1. ti. 19 The..ahsolute knowledge 
of the disease, by meanes of the signes Pathognonionicke, 
proper and peculiar to euery disease. 1693 Pil. 7 rans. 
XVII. 720 This.. hath no Pathognomonic Sign by which it 
is distinguish’d from other Fevers besides its Duration. 
1758 Muncktevin Pit, Trans. L. 613 It hath been thought, 
that a quick pulse is so essential..as to be a pathognomonic 
symptom of it. 1898 P. Manson 7yog. Diseases ili. 77 The 
black pigment [in malaria] is a pathognomonic.. feature. 

B. sé. A pathognomonic sign or symptom. 

[1625 Harr Azat, Ur. 1. it. 14 Ioyne..as most pregnant.. 
testimonies of the disease, these inseparable accidents of 
the same, commonly called Aathagnromonica.) 1704 J. 
Harris Ler. Sechnu. 1, Pathegnomonick, a Term in the 
Art of Medicine, is a proper inseparate Sign [etc.]. 1725 N. 
Ropinson 7h. Physick 87 Those inseparable Symptoms we 
call its Pathognomonicsor distinguishing Characters. 1822- 
34 Good's Study ATed, (ed. 4) 1.674 It is not a symptom to 
be depended on as a pathognomonic. 

So Pathognomo:nical a. 7a7‘e. 

1638 A. Reao Chirurg. x. 70 The only pathognomonicall 
signe of a true convulsion. 


Pathognomy (papbpgnémi). [f. as prec., after 
physiognomy, from Gr. puatoyvwpovia.] 

1. The knowledge or study of the passions or 
emotions, or of the signs or expressions of them. | 
1793 Hotcrorr Lavater’s Physiog. 3. 24 Pathognomy is 

the knowledge of the signs of the passions, 1820 Slackiw. 
Mag. V1. 651 Physiognomy takes cognizance of the shapes, | 
| 


and pathognomy of the motions of the features, 1874 Edin. 
Rev. July 172. 

2. The knowledge of the signs or symptoms by | 
which diseases may be distinguished. rare. 

1822-34 Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) 1. 546 A voluminous | 
.. classification of pulses... his branch of pathognomy. 

Patho'gony. vave—°. = PATHOGENY. 

1882 in OcitviE (Annandale). 

Pathographical, -graphy: see PatHo-. 

Pathologic (pxpolpdgik), a. (ad. Gr. 7afo- — 
Aoyin-ds, f. mafo-, PATHO-: see -Locic: cf. F. | 
pathologigue (Cotgr. 1611).] Of or belonging to 
pathology. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Pathologick, pertaining to Patho- 
logie. 1852 TH. Ross //umboldt's Tvav. 11. xxiv. 500 That 
vague feeling of debility..produced by want of nutrition, 
and by otber pathologic causes, : 

Pathological, cz. [f. as prec. + -aL.] 

1, Pertaining to or dealing with pathology; re- 
lating to or treating of diseases or bodily affections. , 
1688 Loyte Finat Causes Nat. Things iv. 159 The 

Physiological and Pathological parts of Physick. 1809 
Med. Frut. XX. 297 He .. has given up all hopes of 
any thing important being discovered..from pathological 
anatomy. 1834 J. Fornes Lacnuuec's Dis. Chest x. (ed. 4) 
347 Noticed by almost every pathological anatomist. 1879 
Catnerwoopo Alind & Br. iv. 80 The interest in it was 
stimulated and guided by pathological observations. 
b. That is or may be the subject of pathology ; | 

involving or of the nature of disease; morbid, 

1845-6 G. E. Day tr. Sésson's Auim. Chem. 1. 166 In 
certain pathological states of the system. 1858 BucKLE 
Civiliz. (1869) II. vii. 381 The laws of their normal and 
pathological development. 1894 H. Drummono Ascent of | 
Afau 122 Conditions which are pathological in one animal 
are natural in others. | 

2. Pertaining to the passions or emotions. rave. 

1809 Cocan /’assions ii. § 2 Its pathological effect [#¢. of | 
surprise] is that of a simple stimulus whose sole object is to 
arouse the attention, 1894 ILtincwortn Persouality iv. 105 
It is not the physical effect of the desire, the mere patho- 
logical feeling, but the metaphysical action of the mental 
image that ultimately determines my action, 


Patholo'gically, 2¢v. [f. prec. + -Lx 2.] 
1. In relation to pathology, or to its subject- 
matter, disease. 


554 


1828-32 in Weester. 1868 D. Cook Dr Aluspratt's 
Patients, etc. 228 His book..on the Heart—physiologically 
and pathologically considered. 1879 Tynoatt Frag. Sc. 
(ed. 6) II, xiii. 335 The bacterium of splenic fever. .{ Pasteur’s] 
investigations regarding the part it plays pathologically, 

2. Lu relation to the passions or emotions. rare. 

1824 De Quincey tr. Aant's [dea Univ, list. Wks. X11. 
133 A social concert that had been pathologically extorted 
from the mere necessities of situation. 1833 CHALMERS 
Const. Man (1834) II. 1. iii, 237 The objects which he 
chooses to entertain, and... the emotions which patho. 
logically result from them. 

Patholo’gico-, combining form of Gr. maGo- 
Aoyixds PATHOLOGICAL, used in the sense ‘relating 
to pathology and. . .’; as patholopico-anatomical 
(relating to pathology and anatomy), -c//¢ca/, 
-histological, -psychological adjs. 

1802-12 BeNtHAM Ration, Fudic. Evid, (1827) V. 167 The 
branch of the pathologico-psychological system here in 
question, 1855 tr. Wed?s Rudim, Pathol, Histol. (Syd. 
Soc.) Pref. 5 The pathologico-histological course pursued in 
this work. 1876 tr. A. vou Zienrsseu's Cycl. Med. X1. 28 
Pathologico-anatomical changesinthenerves. 1899 4Z/butt's 
Syst. Med. VIII. 408 Pathologico-clinical groups. 

Pathologist (papplodzist). [f. ParHoLocy + 
-IST.] One versed in pathology; a student of or 
writer upon diseases, 

1650 CuarLeton tr. vax Helniont's Incongruitics Defluz. 
Translator to Rdr., No one..among the numerous swarm of 
Pathologists, has discoursed of the nature and causes of 
such Diseases. @ 1862 Buckce C7véliz. (1869) IIf.v. 417 The 
philosophic pathologist is as different from the phystcian, 
as a jurist is different from an advocate. 

Patho:logize, v. rave. [See -178.] ‘trans. To 
treat pathologically ; to treat the pathology of. 

1649 Butwer Pathomyot, Pref. 7 Neither the great Parents 
of Physick, nor their Learned Off-spring had pathologized 


the Muscles. 
Pathology (papp'lodzi). [ad. mod. or med.L. 


pathologta, f. Gr, ma9o-, PATHO- + -Aoyia, -LoGY: 
cf. F, pathologie (¢ 1600).] 

lL. The science or study of disease; that depart- 
ment of medical science, or of physiology, which 
treats of the causes and nature of diseases, or 
abnormal bodily affections or conditions. 

[1597 A. M. tr. Guéllenean’s Fr. Chirurg. 1b/1 Patho- 
Jogta treatethe of tbe cause and occasione of the sicknesses.] 
1611 Cotcr., Pathologigue, of, or belonging to, Pathologie. 
a 1682 Sir T. Browne 7vacts (1684) 76 This, inthe Pathology 
of Plants, may be the Disease of g@uAAouavia. 1783 W. 
Cutten /Y¥rst Lines Pref., Wks. 1827 1. 470 The many 
hypothetical doctrines of the Humoral Pathology. 1845 
Topo & Bowman Piys. Anat. I. 28 Pathology is the physio- 
logy of disease, 1874 Manarry Soc. Life Greece ix. 274 
Greek medicine rather started from hygiene than from 
pathology. . 

b. ¢vazsf. The sum of morbid processes or 
conditions. 

1672 Sir T. Browne Lett, Friend § 14 If Asia, Africa, and 
America should bring in their List [of diseases], Pandoras 
Box would swell, and there must be a strange Pathology. 
1797. M. Battie AZorb, Anat. (1807) p. v, We sball add to 
our knowledge of the pathology of the body. 1807 AZed. 
Frul, XVII. 211 Among the variety of diseases .. few are 
involved in more obscurity as to their pathology,..than.. 
tetanus. 1881 Jed. Temp. Frul. Oct. 17 The pathology as 
indicated in the changes which took place in the hody. 

ce. Extended to the study of morbid or abnormal 
mental or moral conditions. 

1842 Kincstey Lef#t. (1878) I. 114 Understand the patho- 
logy of the human soul, and he able to cure its diseases. 
1878 Lewes Study Psychol, i. (1879) 35 Mental Pathology 
.. has run a course parallel to that of Mental Physiology. 

2. The study of the passions or emotions. 7are. 

1681 tr. Willis’ Rew, Med. Wks. Vocab., Pathologie, 
the doctrine of the passtons. 18.. BentHam Princ. Civil 
Code 1. vi. Wks. 1843 I. 304/2 Pathology is a term.. not 
hitherto .. employed in morals, but .. equally necessary 
here. .. Moral pathology would consist in the knowledge 
of the feelings, affections, and passions. 1817 — Tadde 
Springs of Action ibid. 205 Psychological dynamics. .has for 
its basis psychological pathology. 1833 CHatmers Cozst. 
Aan (1834) II. 1. ii. 180. 

Pathomania to Pathopceous: see Paruo-. 

Pathos (pépps). [mod. a. Gr. 7a9os suffering, 
feeling : so F. pathos (Moliére 1672).] 

1. That quality in speech, writing, music, or 
artistic representation (or ¢vazsf. in events, circum- 
stances, persons, etc.) which excites a feeling of 
pity or sadness; power of stirring tender or melan- 
choly emotion; pathetic or affecting character or 


influence. 

1668 DryvDEN Draw. Poesy Ess. (Ker) I. 81 There is a cer- 
tain galety in their comedies, and pathos in their more 
serious plays. 1742 Younc Wt. 7h, 1x. 1632 There dwells 
a noble pathos in the skies, Which warms our passions. 
1855 Prescotr Philrp L/, 1. 1. xi. 263 He descanted on the 
woes of the land with a pathos which drew tears from every 
eye. 1874 Green Short Hist. vii. § 6. 399 The tale of 
Protestant sufferings was told witb a wonderful pathos.. hy 
John Foxe. 

b. A pathetic expression or utterance. ave. 

1579 E. K. Gloss Spenser's Sheph. Cal. May 189 And 
zuith) A very Poeticall ma@os [ed. 1891 patbos]. a 1644 
Westrietp Lng. Face (1646) 127 ‘ Lord..If thou wilt pardon 
this people !* It was a vehement pathos. 1853-8 HawrHorne 
Eng. Note-Bks. (1879) 11. 294 Little pathoses. .are abundant 
enough, 

2. Suffering (bodily or mental), zaze. 

1693 tr. Blaucard's Phys. Dict, (ed.2), Pathos, vid. Patheua 
(Pathema, all preternatural Conturbation wherewith our 
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PATIBULARY. 


Body is molested]. 1842 ‘Texnyson Love 4 Duty 82 Shall 
sharpest pathos blight us, knowing all Life needs for life is 
possible to will? 1853 Duscrison Med. Lex., Pathos, 
Affection, Disease. 


3. In reference to art, esp. ancient Greek art: 
The quality of the transient or emotional, as 
opposed to the permanent or ideal: see ETHOS 2. 


1881 Q. Kez, Oct. 542 The real is preferred to the ideal, 
transient emotion to permanent lineaments, pathos to ethos. 

Pathway (pa‘pwe!). A way that constitutes 
or serves as a path; a way by or along which one 
may walk or go; a path, track, way. (Often fg.) 

@ 1536 Tinnate Pathway Wks. (1573) 377, 1 supposed it 
very necessary to prepare this Pathway into the Scripture 
for you, that ye might walke surely and euer know the true 
from the false. 1546 Bate Eng. Votaries 1. 1 viij b, lohan 
Baptyst .. prepared a playne pathwaye to Christ and hys 
kyngedome. 1555 Enrx Decades 87 A patheway in the 
myddest of a fyeld. 1748 Ansou's Ioy. 1. xiii. 270 There 
was but one path-way which led through the woods. 1810 
Scott Lady of L.1. iv, High in his pathway hung the Sun. 
1897 Mary Kincstey IW. Africa 388 The great, black, 
winding river with a pathway in its midst of frosted silver 
where the moonlight struck it. 1899 Adthutt's Syst. Aled, 
VII. 250 If its channels be constricted the blood takes the 
pathway through the locomotor organs, 

Hence Pathwayed (pa‘pwéid) a., furnished with 
a pathway. 

1839 CLoucH arly Poeurs iii. 4 Again in vision clear thy 
pathwayed side I tread. 

-pathy, repr. Gr. -7aera, lit. ‘suffering, feeling’, 
the second element of the word Homa@opatny (Gr. 
époonddea the quality of suffering or feeling alike, 
the having of like affections, sympathy), extended 
to ALLOPATHY, and applied, with the sense ‘ method 
of cure, curative treatment’, to other compounds, 
as hydropathy, kinesipathy, electropathy, etc. 

1863 Kincstey IVater-Bab, iv, [They tried] Hydropathy.. 
Pyropathy, as successfully employed by the old inquisitors 
to cure the malady of thought...Geopathy, or burying bim. 
Atmopathy, or steaming him... With all other ipathies and 
opathies which Noodle has invented, and Foodle tried. 1888 
St. Faues's Gaz. 20 Sept., Pelopathy, or treatment by means 
of inud baths... Raxopathy, or the grape-cure, is more 
favoured in vine- producing countries than it is in England. 
Glossopathy is now added to the list..[to express] the good 
effects which dogs can produce upon suffering humanity by 
applying their tongues to wounds and sores. This gentle- 
man is now collecting a staff of suitable dogs, witb a view to 
opening a glossopathic establishment in the neighbourhood 
of Zurich. 1900 Hest. Gaz. 6 June 10/: Never before.. 
has light treatment taken definite shape as it is undoubtedly 
doing now in a distinct ‘pathy ’, which our contemporary 
christens ‘ photopathy’. 

+ Pa‘tiate, v. Obs. rare—'. [irreg. f. L. pat-t 
to suffer+-ATE3.] ¢vans. To suffer. 

1653 R. Sanoers Physiogu., AToles 7 Though he patiate 
infirmities, yet he shall recover. 


+Pa‘tible, sé. Obs. [ad. L. patébulum a fork- 
shaped yoke placed on the necks of criminals, 
a fork-shaped gibbet, etc., f. fa/é-ve to lie open + 
-bulum, forming names of instruments or utensils. ] 


A gibbet, a cross; the horizontal bar of a cross. 

1428-9 Rec. St. Mary at Hill (E. E. T.S.) 70 Also payd 
for a patyble to serle.. Also payd for iiij Ewangelistes, 
makyng & keruyng. c1450 Alirvour Saluacioun 4127 The 
patible of the crosse for sheeld and targe hadde hee. a 1548 
Harr Chroz., Hen. VIII 74 On tbe aultare was a deske or 
halpace, whereon stoode a patible of the Crucifix of fine 
golde. 1745 Bromerietp Nov7olk II. 638 The Patible over 
the Perke {Rood-loft]. att7zé. 1610 Guitiim //eraldry 11. 
vii. (1660) 79 This manner of bearing of the patible Cross is 
warranted by Rolls of greatest Antiquity. 

+ Patible (pz'tib’l), 2. Obs. [ad.L. patrbil-is, f. 
pat-7 to suffer: see -IBLE. ] 

1, Capable of suffering or undergoing something ; 
liable to undergo something ; subject to something. 

1603 Harsnet Pop, Inipost.115 The deuil looked like a 
patible old Coridon, with a payre of hornes on his heade 
and a cowes tayle at his hreecb. 1656 R. Rosixson Christ 
All 134 [Light] is an accidental form or a patible quality. 
a 1834 CorerincE in Lit, Rem. (1839) IV. 211 [Man] is a 
passive as well as active being: he is a patible agent, 

b. Capable of or liable to suffering ; passible. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 48 The patible and 
withall impatible body of our Sauiour Christ. 1678 Cup- 
wortH Zutelt, Syst. 1. v. 813 The Demoniack Bodies. .have.. 
Gross Matter in them, and are Patible. 1691 Baxter Refi. 
Beverley 6 The raised wicked have not bodies less sensible, 
patible, or that need less food. 

2. ‘Capable of being suffered, endurable, toler- 
able’. (In Dictionaries.) 

1623 CockEraM, Paitidle, to be suffered. 1658 Puittips, 
Patible, to be suffered or indured, 1731 Baitey, Patible,.. 
sufferable, 1755 JoHNson, azzb/e, sufferable; tolerable. 

Patibulary (patibielari), @ rave. [f. L. 
patibul-um PATIBLE sh. + -ARY1. Cf. F. patibu- 
/atre (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] Of or pertaining: 
to the gallows; resembling the gallows; suggesting 
the gallows or hanging. Chiefly Azzorous, 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. v. xxt. (1686) 216 Some 
patibulary affixion after he was slain. 1697 Dexnis Plot § 
no Plot vy, 1 never saw a more patibulary phyz. 180% 
Sporting Mag. XVII. 155 A certain Corn-Buyer, which had 
.. undergone the discipline of a patibulary suspension on a 
gallows, 1837 CartyLe Diam. Neckl, xvi. Ess, 1888 V. 193 
Yes, infinitely terrible is the Gallows; it bestrides witb its 
atibulary fork the Pit of bottomless Terror ! as Fraser's 
Mag. XVII. 767 The ‘I ad Grecuin Pi!’ of the German 
students (in allusion to thé patibulary form of that letter). 


PATIBULATE. 


So Pati‘bulate 7. /rans. [cf. L. patibuldt-us 


gibbeted], to hang. Avesmorous nonce-wd. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Patibulated, hanged on a Gibbet, 
Gallows or Cross. 1881 Society 11 June 3/1 That dis- 
tinguished burglar after he had been duly patibulated. 188z 
Ocirvie, Patibulated, 

Patience (péfens), sb. Forms: 3-6 paci-, 
4 6 pacy-, -ence, -ens(e, 6- patience. (ME. a. 
OF, patience, pacience (12th c.), ad. L. palientia, 
f. patient-em suffering, PATIENT: see -ENCE.] 

I. The practice or quality of being patient. 

1. The suffering or cnduring (of pain, trouble, or 
evil) with calmness and composure; the quality or 
capacity of so suffering or enduring. 

azizag Auncr. R. 180 To pe uttre temptaciun is neod 
pacience, pet is polemodnesse. 1340 yen. 33 Ase he ne may 
no ping bere be bo3samnesse, he ne may polye be paciense. 
¢1374 Ciaucer Boeth. u. pr. vii. 93 (Camb. MS.), Yif pat he 
wolde han suffred lyhtly in pacience the wronges pat weeren 
don vn tohym. c1440 Love Sonavent. irr. v. (Sherard 
MS.), 3if we cowde wel kepe pacience in tyme of aduersite. 
1553 Dx. Nortuumecy. in Four C. Eng. Lett. (1880) 22 
God grant me pacyence to endure. 1594 Snaks. Kick. ///, 
1. 1. 126 Rich... How hath your Lordship brook’d imprison- 
ment? //ast. With patience (Noble Lord) as prisoners must. 
1658 IV iole Duty Man ii. § 5 Patience..is nothing else, but 
a willing and quiet yielding to whatever afflictions it pleases 
God to lay upon us. 1784 Cowper Jasé iv. 339 That thus 
We may with patience bear our moderate ills, 1849 M. 
Arnotp To Gypsy Child by Sea Shore 13 Drugging pain by 
patience. 1868 Swinsurne Blake 63 He endured all the 
secret slights and wants..with a most high patience. 

b. Forbearance, longsuffering, longanimity under 
provocation of any kind; esp. forbearance or 
bearing with others, their faults, limitations, etc. 

1377 Lanct. P. Pt. B. xiv. 99 Pere parfit treutbe and 
pouere berte is, and pacience of tonge; Pere is charitee. 148 
Caxton Reynard xxix. (Arb.) 73 He shold the better haue 
pacience and pyte on Reynarte. 1591 Suaxs. Swo Gent. 1v, 
iv. 116, I doe intreat your patience To heare me speake. 
1598 — Merry IV.1. iv. 5 Here will be an old abusing of 
Gods patience, and Kings English. 1662 STILLINGFL. Orig. 
Sacr. u. vi. §13 The patience and long-suffering of God, 
leading men to repentance. 1764 Foote Patron u. Wks, 
1799 I. 348 Bev. Lam happy, Sir Thomas, if—. Sir 7'ho. 

our patience. There is in you, Mr. Bever, a fire of imagina- 
tion fetc.). 1873 Morrey Xoxusseau Il. 93 His discipular 
patience wben Rousseau told him that his verses were poor, 
»-is a little uncommon ina prince. 

e. The calm ave of the issue of time, pro- 
cesses, etc.; quiet and self-possessed waiting for 
something ; ‘the quality of expecting long without 


rage or discontent’ (J.). 

613375 Se. Leg. Saints iii. (Andreas) 403 3et wil I with 
paciens aqubil here be. 1382 Wvcerir Le&e xxi. 19 In joure 
exe ge schulen welde 3o0ure soulis [1526 Tinpace, 

Vith your pacience possesse your soules, 1475 Sir J. 
Paston in /, Left. II]. 130, | beseche yow off pacyence tyll 
the begynnyng of the next yeer. 1526 ‘linDALe Fas. v.7 
The husbande man waytep for the precious frute offe the 
erth, and hath long pacience there vppon, vntill he receave 
the yerly and the latter rayne. 1615 G. Sanpys Trav. 153 
He had not the patience to expect a present, but demanded 
one. 1654 WHITELOCKE Jrul. Swed. Emdé, (1772) IL. 401 
Their ambassador..was put to the patience of staying an 
hower and a halfe.. before he was called in to his highnes. 
1796 H. Hunter tr. S¢.-Pierre’s Stud. Nat. (1799) II. 87 
Behold the fruits of eleven years patience, 1866 Ruskin 
th, Dust iv. 61 Patience is the finest and worthiest part 
of fortitude,—and the rarest, too. 

d. Constancy in labour, excrtion, or effort. 

1517 Torxincton Pilgr. (1884) 55 The same nyght, with 
grett Diffyculty and moche paciens, we war Delivered a 
borde intoower Shippe. a 1774 W. Harte Exdog?ns Poems 
(1810) 382/2 He learnt with patience, and with meekness 
taught. 1795 Soutury Foan of Arc i, 190 We. .in the fight 
opposed..to the exasperate patience of the foe, Desperate 
endurance. 1871 Darwin Desc. Wan i. xix. (1874) 565 
Genius has been declared by a great authority to be patience ; 
and patience, in this sense, means unflinching, undaunted 
perseverance. — ’ 

e. Persdnified, or represented in a figure. 

1377 Lanct. P, Pd, B. xitt. 29 Pacience in pe paleis stode 
in pilgrymes clothes, And preyde mete for charite. 1509 
Hawes Past. Pleas. xx. (Percy Soc.) 96 To wofull creatures 
she is goodly leche, Wyth her good syster called Pacyence. 
1601 Snaks. wed. NV. 11. iv. 117 She sate, like Patience on 
a Monument, Smiling at greefe. 1884 tlentey & STEVENSON 
Three Plays, Bean Austin, ii, 1 cannot away with your 
pale cheeks and that Patience-on-a-Monument kind of look. 

f. Phrases and locutions: 

t Patience perforce, patience upon compulsion, i. e. when 
there is no other course (0és.). Aly patience ! an ejaculation 
of surprise (collog.). Patience! Have patience ! be patient; 
waita little; give or allow sufficient time. 70 have patience 
with (} in, toward),to show forbearance toward; so, to have 
no patience with (colloq.), to be unable to bear patiently, to 
be irritated by. Out of patience, advb. plir. (sometimes adj.), 
provoked so as no longer to have patience (wrth). + Tv take 
in patience, to receive or accept with resignation (oés.). 

1575 Gascoicne MWVeedes (trtte) * Patience Perforce. Content 
thyselfe with patience perforce. 1607 Heywoop IVom. Killed 
w. Kindn, Plays 1874 II. 138 Here's patience perforce, 
He needs must trot afoot that tires his horse. 1670 Ray 
Proverbs 130 Patience perforce is a medicine for a mad dog. 
1873 Murpocu Doric Lyre 33 *Ma patience, that beats 
al ¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ayion i, 58 My dere moder 
“haue a lytyll pacyence. 1705 VansrucH Confed. un ii, 
flip, Have patience, and it shall be done. 1765 Gray 
Shakespeare x A moment’s patience, gentle Mistress Anne. 
1847 Tennyson Princ, Concl. 72 ‘ Have patience ', I replied, 
“ourselves are full Of social wrong’. /d/d. 78 This. .world of 
ours is but a child Yet in the go-cart. Patience | Give it 
time To learn its limbs. 1382 Wyeiir Afatt. xviii. 26 * Haue 
pacience in me, and alle thingis I shal zeelde to thee. 1526 
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TInpALeE 1 Thess, v. 14 Forbeare the weake, bave continuall 
pacience towarde alle men. 1855 Tuackeray Newcormes 
Ixiv, I have no patience with the Colonel. 1542 Upati 


Erasm, Apoph. 341 Archias beeyng throughly “out of | 


pacience thretened to pull hym parforce out of the temple. 
1686 tr. Chardin's Trav. Persia 34 Which put the Vizier 
so out of Patience, 1804 M. G, Lewis Bravo of Venice 
(1856) II. iv. 316 [He] was out of all patience with himself, 
1386 Cuaucer Kut.'s JT. 226 *Taak al in pacience Oure 
prisoun, for it may noon oother be. 

g. Muscle of patience, patience muscle: the levator 


muscle of the shoulder. 

1730-6 Battery (folio), Patientie niusculus (with Anato- 
mists), the muscle of patience, so called from the great 
service of it in labour, It is the same as Levator Scapulz. 

2. With of; The fact or capacity of enduring ; 
patient endurance of Cf. IMPATIENCE 1 b. rare. 

3530 TINDALE Answ. More in. xiii, Ciij b, Why setteth he 
not his eyes on the thankes geuynge for that pleasure and 
on the pacience of other displeasures? 1718 Prior Solomon i. 
890 Patience of toil, and love of virtue fails. 174: MipDLETON 
Cicero 11. x. 366 Patience of injuries. 1772 Ann. Reg. 44/2 
That patience of hunger, and every kind of hardship. — 

+3. Sufferance; indulgence; leave, permission ; 
chiefly in dy or wth your patience. Obs. 

1558 Fraunce Lawiers Log. Ded. ?ijb, By your patience be 
it spoken. 1583 Stusses A na? dus. u.(1882) 66 And thus 
much with therr patience be it spoken briefly hereof. 1591 
Suaks. 1 /fen. VJ, u. iii. 78 Nor other satisfaction do I 
craue, But onely with your patience, that we may Taste of 
your Wine. 1610— Tenfest ui. iii. 3, | can goe no furtber, 
Sir,.. by your patience, I needes must rest me, 

I. Special senses. 

4. Name for a species of Dock, called by the 
old herbalists Patientia (Rumex Paticntia Linn.), 
formerly used in Britain instead of spinach, in 
salads, etc. Sometimes extended to other specics 
of Dock : Wild Patience, Rrewmex obtusifolius. See 


also PaTiencE-Dock, Passtons, Dock 54.1 1 b, 

[The origin of this name has not been traced.) 

1440 [ronp. Parv, 376/1 Pacyence, herbe, paciencia. 
c1450 Two Cookery-bks, uu. 69 Vake Colys, .. Betus and 
Borage, auens, Violette, Malvis, parsle, betayn, pacience, 
pe white of the lekes, and be croppe of penetle. 1538 Turner 
Libellus Bij, (lippolapathon, officine patientiam uocant, 
vulgus Patience. 1546 J. Heywoop /?rou, (1867) 37 Let 
Pacience growe in your gardein alwaie. 1597 GERARDE 
Heréad u. \xxviii. § 7. 314 The Monkes Rubarbe is called in 
Latine Ramex sativum, and Patientia, or Patience, which 
worde is borrowed of the French, who call this herbe 
Pacience. 1611 Frorio, Lafato,the wild Dock or Patience. 
1629 Parkinson Parad, in Sole. xiv. 483 Garden Patience 
is a kinde of Docke, 1712 tr. Pomet'’s Hist. Drugs 1. 44 
The Leaves are like enough those of Wild Patience. 1882 
J. Smitu Dict, Econ, Plants, Herb of Patience (Rumex 
Paticntia), 1886 G, Nicnotson Dict. Gard., Patience or 
Merb Patience,..a hardy perennial..the leaves of which 
were formerly much used in the place of Spinach. , 

5. A game of cards (either ordinary playing 
cards, or small cards marked with numbers), in 
which the cards are taken as they come from thc 
pack or set, and the object is to arrange them in 
some systematic order; usually for one pcrson 
alone (in which case also called so/itazre). 

1816 W. WarDEN Lett. Conduct Napoleon (ed. 4) 198 He 
is sent to the sideboard to play at Patience until the new 
pack would deal with more facility. 18zz Lapy GRanvi..r 
Lett. (1894) 1. 220 We were occupied all yesterday evening 
with conjuring tricks and patiences of every kind. 1861 
Dickens Gt. Exfect. xl, Playing a complicated kind of 
Patience with a ragged pack of cards. 1874 Lapy CapoGan 
(¢itZe) Illustrated Games of Patience. x Munsey’s Mag. 
(U.S) XXIV. 873/1 This is a difficult Patience to get; its 
solution depends on watchfulness and luck. : 

6. attrib, and Comb., as patience-trying adj.; 


(sense 5) patience card, case, pack, player. 

1890 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. U1. 119 It was tiresome, 
patience-trying work and reminded me of the old dissected 
puzzles of my boyhood. 1898 Mesto. Gaz. 11 Jan. a 
Always, like a skilful patience player, leave vacancies for 
last chances. 1903 A/uansey's Alag. (U.S.) XXIV. 872/1 
It is much more satisfactory to use a regular Patience pack 
than to play with ordinary cards. The Patience cards are 
only two and a half by one and three fourths inches. 

Patience, v. rare. [f. prec.] ; 

+1. ¢rans. To endow with patience, make patient ; 
refi. to be patient, have patience. Cf. PATIENT v. 1. 

1605 Play Stuctey in Simpson Sch. Shaks. (1878) 1. 159 
Patience but yourself awhile, . 

2. intr. To have or exercise patience. 

1596 NasHe Saffron Walden Dij, To warne the blue- 
coate Corrector when he should patience and surcease. 1835 
New Monthly Mag. XLV. 337, I had ‘swam ona gondola’ 
at Venice, and ‘patienced’ in a punt at Putney. 

Patience-dock. //eré. Also 9 patient-dock. 
[f. PATIENCE sd. 4 + Dock 56.1] 

1, Properly, The dock called PATIENCE, Rremex 
Paltentia. 

1884 Miter Plant-n., Patience-Dock, Rumex Patientia. 
Tbid., Rumex Patientia, Monk’s Rhubarb, Patience, or 
Patient Dock. . 

2. In the north of England, applied to the Bistort 
(Polygonum Bistorta), there also called Passions, 
Passion-pock, of which ‘the leaves are by some 
boiled in the Spring, and eaten as greens’ (Light- 


foot Flora Scot. 206). 

1776-96 WitHerinG 2777, Plants (ed. 3) II. 383 note, The 
young shoots are eaten in herb pudding in the North of 
England, and about Manchester, they are substituted for 
greens under the name_of Patience Dock. 1865 Science 
Gossip 36 (E.D. D.) In Cheshire the edible qualities of the 
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plant are well known, but it is there called ‘patient dock’, 
1872 Routledgc'’s Ev. Boy's ann. Sept. Bachh The young 
shoots are eaten under the name of Patience Dock, 

Patiency (pé'fénsi). rare. [f. Patient (after 
agency): see -ENCY.] The quality or condition of 
being patient or passive : see PATIENT a. 3, 5d, 4. 

1697 J. SERGEANT Solid Philos, 217 Which. .has the truest 
Notion of Agency in it, without any Mixture of Patiency; 
because the Body moved cannot re-act upon it. 1813-21 
Bentuam Ontology Wks. 1843 VIII. 207/1 They are each 
one of them agent and patient at the same time. Noone 
exhibits more of agency, no one more of patiency, than any 
other. a183z — Logic ibid. 228/2. 

Patient (pz'fent), a. and sé. Forms: 4-6 
pacy-, 4-7 paci-, 6- patient, (6 paty-). [a. OF. 
pacient, passient (13-14th c.), later patient, ad. L. 
patient-em, pr. pple. of paz to suffer.] 

A. adj. 

1. Bearing or enduring (pain, affliction, trouble, 
or evil of any kind) with composure, without dis- 
content or complaint; having the quality or capacity 
of so bearing; exercising or possessing patience. 

Cane Ae [implied in Panientty]. ¢1370 Hymns Virgin 
106 In peyne be meke and pacient. 1382 Wycur Rov, xii. 
12 loyinge in hope, pacient in tribulacioun. c1450 tr. De 
Jmitatione 1, xvi. 18 Studie to be pacient in suffring. 1596 
Suaks. Merch. V.1. iii. 110 Many a time.. you haue rated 
me.. Still haue I borne it witha patient shrug. 1643 Mitton 
Divorce 1, viii. Wks. (1851) 39 Job the patientest of men. 
1784 Cowper 7asé 1v. 407, I praise you much, ye meek and 
patient pair, For ye are worthy. 184z Tennyson S¢, Si. 
Styl. 15 Patient on this tall pillar I have borne Rain, wind, 
frost, heat, hail, danip, and sleet, and snow. 

b. Longsuffering, forbearing; with 40, towards, 
lenient towards, bearing with (others, their infir- 
mities, etc.). 

1377 Lanci. P. Pl. B. xv. 195 Paciente of tonge, And 
boxome as of berynge to burgeys and to lordes. 1382 
Wycuir 1 ‘hess. v.14 Resceyue 3e syke men, be 3e pacient 
to alle men. 1598 i. Jonson £v, Alan in Hum, un Ww, 
You'ld niad the patient’st body in tbe world, to heare you 
talke so, without any sense or reason, 1606 CHAPMAN 
Gentlem, Usher Plays 1873 1. 325 Thou weariest not thy 
husbands patient eares. 1797 Mrs. Rapcurrr /fadian i, 
Ellena was the sole support of her aunt's declining years; 
.. patient to her infirmities. 1852 Bricut //ymun,‘ And now, 
O Father’, Most patient Saviour, who dost love us still. 

ce, Calmly expectant; not hasty or impetuous ; 
quictly awaiting the course or issue of events, etc. 

3382 Wycuir £ec/, vii. 8 Betere is a pacient man tban 
the enhauncende hymself. 1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 41 b, Better it is to haue a pacyent soule, than to do 
myracles. a15soin Dundar's Poems (S.T.S.) 312 Gif 3e 
wald lufe and luvit be, In mynd keip weill thir thingis thre, 
-. Be secreit, trew, and pacieut. 1598 Cuapman Brad 
Beggar Play's 1873 I. 33 Be patient my wench and Ile tell 
thee. 31791 Mrs. Rapcurre Nom. Forest i, Yhe ruffian.. 
bid him be patient awhile. 1866 Ruskin Eth. Dust iv. 61, 
I know twenty persevering girls for one patient one; but it 
is only that twenty-first who can do her work, out and out, 
or enjoy it. 1883 R. M. Benson Sfir. Read, Advent 115 
We must form a habit of patient expectation. 

da. Continuing or able to continue a course of 
action without being daunted by difficulties or hin- 
drances ; persistent, constant, diligent, unwearied. 

1590 SPENSER /*,Q.1. viii. 45 Take to you wonted strength, 
And maister these mishaps with patient might. 16zz Bistr 
Rom, ii. 7 Who by patient continuance in well doing seeke 
for glory, and honour, and immortalitie. @1727 Newton 
(J.), Whatever I have done is due to patient thought. 1764 
Gotpsm. 7rav, 283 Methinks her [Holland’s) patient sons 
before me stand. 1886 Snoxtnouse Sir Percival ii. 55 So 
many years of patient labour. 

e. fig. of things. 

1820 Keats //yferion 1, 353 And still they were the same 
bright, patient stars. /yc/. 111. 98 The most patient brilliance 
of the moon! a1861 Mrs. Browninc Little Alattie in, 
Smooth Down her patient locks. 

2. With of: Enduring or able to endure (evil, 
suffering, etc.); endurant of. (Cf. tpatient of.) 

c1440 P70. Parv. 376/1 Pacyent of sufferynge. 1600 
J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 1x. 338 Neither are they so patient 
of hunger as of thirst. cx6x1 Cuarman /éfad x. 145 Old 
man, that never tak’st repose, Thou art too patient of our 
toil. @1706 Evetyn Kad. Hort. (1729) 227 Plants least 
patient of Cold. 174z Younc Né, 7h. 1v. 3 Thine Ear is 

atient of a serious Song. 1780 Cowrer Table Talk 224 
atient of constitutional control, He bears it with meek 
manliness of soul. 1826-34 Woxpsw. Jo A/ay x, Streams 
that April could not check Are patient of thy rule. 

b. Of words, writings, etc.: Capable of bearing 
or admitting of (a particular interpretation). 

1638 Citincw. Relig. Prot. 1. Pref. to IE. Knott § 20 
That their xxxix Articles are patient, nay ambitious of some 
sence wherein they may seem Catholique. 1651 Jer. TAyLor 
Serm, for Year it, xxiii, 297 A way open for them to despise 
the law which was made patient of such a weak evasion. 
1879 Lp, Cocertwwce in Law Rep. Com. Pleas Div. IV. 304 
His language is at least patient of such an interpretation. 
1894 Ittincwortn Personality Hum, & Div. vii. (1895) 169 
The picture is patient of various interpretations. 

3. Undergoing the action of another; passive. 
(Correlative to agent.) rare. 

¢2611 Cuarman /éiad To Rdr. (1865) 78 [Translators] 
apply Their pains and cuunings word for word to render 
Their patient authors. ¢1645 Howe Let?. (1650) I. 293 
This motion betwixt the agent spirit, and patient matter, 
produceth an actual heat. 

» OE 

1, Asufferer; one who suffers patiently. Now rare. 

1393 Lancu. P. Pl. C. xiv. 99 So pat poure pacient ts 
partitest lif of alle, And alle parfite preestes to pouerte 
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sholde drawe. 1559 Alirm Alag., Dh. Clarence xxi, The 
pacientes grief and Scholers payne. 1621 Lapy M. Wrotn 
Urania 537 No payne was in her that hee was not a patient 
of. 1654 Gayton /’lvas. Notes iv. xxii, 275 Nor would the 
Jewes, who did all in disgrace of the blessed Patient. 1712 
Appison Sfect. No. 486 p2 Let them not pretend to be free 
..and lauzh at us poor married Patients. 1795 SouTHEY 
Vis. Qlaid Orleans 1. 217 A scoffing fiend,.. Mock’d at his 
patients, and did often strew Ashes upon them, and then 
bid them say Their prayers aloud, . 

+b. esp. One who suffers from bodily disease ; 
a sick person. Oés. (exc. as involved in 2), 

1484 Caxton Fadles of Alfonce i, Whan the pacyent or 
seke man sawe her. 1530 Pai.scr. 250/2 Pacyent a sicke 
body, facient, 1631 Jorpen Nat. Bathcs xvi. (1669) 150 
‘Those patients which think to cure themselves,..are ofien- 
times dangerously deceived. 

2. One who is under medical treatment for the 
curc of some disease or wound: one of the sick 
persons whom a medical man attends ; an inmate 
of an infirmary or hospital. 

¢ 1374 CuHaucer Troylus 1. 1034 (1090) And, as an esy 
pacient, pe lore Abit of hym bat gob aboute his cure. 
1386 — Afelié. & 46 To vs Surgiens aperteneth .. to oure 
pacientz that we do no damage. 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) 
Dictes 39 The physicien Is not sure, for amongis his 
pacientis he may take sekenesse. 1547 BoorpE Srev, 
Health Pref. 3b, Chierurgions ought .not to be boystiouse 
about his pacientes, but lovyngly to comforte theym. 1613 
Suaxs. Hen. VITT, 1. ii. 41 He brings his Physicke After 
his Patients death. 1799 Aled. Frul. 11. 345 As_house- 
surgeon, he must have attended the patient. 1879 Casse/l’s 
Vechn. Educ. 1V. 96/1 He endeavoured .. to practise 
medicine, but could nowhere find patients. : 

+3. A person subjected to the supervision, care, 
treatment, or correction of some one. Odés, (exc. as 


transf. from 2). 

1432-50 tr. //igdcn (Rolls) VII. 341 Scharpe correccion and 
hasty movethe the paciente raber to vice pen to vertu. 1526 
SKFLton ALagny/. 2415 Led. Syr, is your pacyent any thynge 
ameudyd? Good. Ye,syr, he is sory for that he hath offendyd. 
1657 Penit. Conf. ix. 287 Vhe Priests may rather justly 
complaine. .of the scarcity of their Patients. 

4. A person or thing that undergoes some action, 
or to whotn or which something is done; ‘that 
which receives impressions from external agents’ 
(Jf.), as correlative to agez/, and distinguished from 
instrument; a recipient. 

ts80 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 404 The eye of the inan is the 
arrow, the bewtie of the woman the white, which shooteth 
not, but receiueth, being the patient, not the agent. 1620 
T. Grancer Div. Logike 72 “Lhe mutuall touching of the 
agent, and patient, rd est, of the fire heating, and thing 
heated by it. 1725 Watts Logic1.ii §4 When a smith with 
a hammer strikes a piece of iron..the iron is the patient, or 
the subject of passion, in a philosophical sense. a 1791 
Westey Serm. Ixvii. 1. 4 Wks. 1811 1X. 224 He that is not 
free is not an Agent, but a Patient. 1870 Swixsurne Ess. 
& Stud. (1875) 54 Vo you he [Shakespeare] leaves it. .to love 
or hate, applaud or condemn, the agents and the patients of 
his mundane scheme. 

+Patient, v. Olds. [f Patient a.: cf. F. 
patienter iutr. (16th c. in Littré).] 

1. trans. To make patient ; esp. reff. to calm or 
quiet oneself, be patient. 

1551 Ropinson tr. J/ore's Utof. 1. (1895) 76 ‘ Patient iour- 
self, good maister Freare’ (quod he), ‘a..d be not angry’, 
1§88 SHaks, 777, A.1.1.121 Patient your selfe, Madam, and 
pardon me. 1619 W. Scrater EL. 1 Thess. (1630) 185 It 
should patient vs a while. 1647 Trapp Cowit. 2 Thess. i. 4 
Iaith patientetb the heart. 

2. intr. ‘To be paticnt, to show patience. 

1561 Norton & Sacky. Gordaduc wv. ii. F ij b, Pacient your 
grace, perhappes he liueth yet. 1644 Dicsy Zinort. Sun/ls 
(1645) 128 An overflowing reward for thy enduring and 
patienting in this thy darksome prison. 

Patientless (pz féentles), a [f. Parient sd. 

+ -LEx8.] Having no patients, without patients. 

1825 New Monthly Mag. XIII. 310 Any young aspiring 
surgeon, or patientiess physician. 1850 B. Tayvior ciorawe 
xxiv. (1862) 257 Patientless physicians,..and half-starved 
editors, | 

Patiently (pé"féntli), adv. [f. Parient a. + 
-LY2,] Ina patient manner; with patience. (Sec 
the adj.) 

c 1320 Cast. Love 1157 He suffred hit alle pacyently. ¢1340 
Hamvoe Prose 77.38 How oure Lorde sufferde vs pacyently 
in oure syne and tuke na vengeance of vs. 1382 WycuF 
Acts xxvi. 3 For which thing, I biseche, heere me paciently. 
148: Caxton Aeynard xi. (Arb.) 25, I can not bettre it, I shal 
take it paciently. 1548 Upatt, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt, 
(1551) 74 Lhe other besought his lord.., saying; deale 
paciently with ne, 1611 Snaxs. Cyd. un. v. 118 Since 
patiently and constantly thou hast stucke to the bare For- 
tune of that Gegger Posthumus. 1682 Norris //ierocles, 
Gold. Verses 20 Bear patiently what J! by Heaven is sent. 
178 Gippon ect. & J. xiii (1869) II. 580 He patiently 
endured the hardships of a savage life. 1874 Green Short 
/Tist. iti. § 7. 149 He listens patiently to the advice of his 
friends. 

b. Llyphened to adj. (before its sb.). 

1892 Pater Wks. (1901) VIII. 209 Wave upon wave, of 
patiently-wrought stone. 1g00 Vasly Mews 21 May 3/3 ‘The 
steps of the patiently-pursued policy. 

Pa'tientness. Now rave. [f. as prec. + -NESS. ] 
The quality of being patient; patience. 

cgjo G. AsHpy Active Policy 326 Do it with pite & 
pacientnesse, With novengeance. 1587 GotpinG De Alornay 
xxviii. 492 Who hath not cause here to honour the patient- 
nes of God? 1609 Tourneur ‘un, Pocit on Sir F, Vere 
301 Hee..with a most un-weari‘d patientness Would labour 
to... impresse His demonstrations. 1892 Lp. Lyrton A ing 
Poppy vii-.279 Suffer it with queenly patientness. 
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+ Pa‘tientry. Ods. rave. [f. PATIENT sd. +-RY: 
cf. fexantry.] ‘The body of patients or persons 
under medical treatment. 

1631 T. Power. Toni All Trades ME 161 To see how 
pretily these young gamesters, Male and Female, lay about 
them, and engrosse the greater part of Patientrie in ail 
places wberesoeuer. 

+ Patif, -yt(e, a. Obs. xave—'. Of uncertain 
origin and sense; possibly a scribal error; perh., 
in cross patif, =(cross) of (Christ’s) suffering or 
passion. 

©1470 Harvinc Chron. civ. ix, For there he [Egbert] had 
the felde and victorye, .. By vertue of the crosse patyfe 
[u.rr. laren patyff, ALS. //ar?. 661 patife and] precyous; 
For whiche alwaye [after] in hys banner, Of azuer whole 
the crosse of golde he bear..in mynde of Christes lore, His 
crosse, his death, and his holy passyon. 

Patin, obs. form of Paren, PATTEN. 

Patina (patina). [In sense 1, a. L. fatina, 
-ena, a broad shallow dish or pan, in med.L. the 
plate used in the Eucharist. In sense 2, ad. F. 
patine (18th c.), of uncertain origin, but prob. from 
the L. word.] 

tl. a. Archzxol, The ancient Roman vessel so 
called (see above). b. £ecl, = Paten 1. 

1857 Bircu Anc. Pottery (1858) I. 327 The patina was flat, 
and held soup; and was the generic name for a dish. 1868 
Mitman St, Paul's 85 The patina and chalice were taken 
from his hands. fl ; 

2. A film or incrustation produced by oxidation 
on the surface of old bronze, usually of a green 
colour and esteemed as an ornament. Hence 
extended to a similar alteration of the surface of 


marble, flint, or other substances. 

1748 H. Wacrote Let. to //. S. Conway 6 Oct., Squibs. . 
bronzed over with a patina of gunpowder. 1797 .Wonthly 
Wag. 111. 509 The vase is of bronze, covered by a patina 
of very fine green. 1876 Maturws Cofzage Introd. 5 The 
thin green coating .. called the fatiza, which occurs on 
coins which have been long buried. 1892 Pater Ii"2s. (1901) 
VIII. 227 The old black front, with its inestimable Jaina 
of ancient smoke and weather and natural decay. 

Hence Pa‘tinated, Pa‘tinous adjs., covered with 
a patina (sense 2); Patina‘tion, formation of or 


incrustment with a patina. 

1848 De Quincey Sortilege § Astrol Wks. 1862 VIII. 274 
Rather more patinous, if numismatists will lend me that 
word, 1880 7irmes 2 
Zeus..finely patinated. 1888 J. D. Butter in WV. & Q. 7th 
Ser. V. 364 A virtuoso, valuing a coin at ten times its 
intrinsic worth for time-blackened patination, 1898 Vat, 
Science Feb. 106 The origin of the patination of flints has 
been frequently discussed. A 

{| Patine (patin). [F. fatvze ] = prec. 2. 

1883 G. H. Boucuton in Harfer's Mag. Feb. 3288/2 Like 
an old bronze with a most valuable ‘ patine’ on the surface. 

Patine, var. of Paten; obs. form of PaTren. 

Patined, ff/.a. rare—'. [f. palin, var. of 
Paren, after the Shaks. passage in sense 3.) Set 
like inlaid ‘ patens’. 

1894 Persian Pict. 89 Night, revealing the great depths of 
heaven and the patined stars. 

{| Patio (pa‘tzc). [Sp., = court of a house.] 

1, An inner court, open to the sky, in a Spanish 
or Spanish-American house. 

1828 W. Irvine in Life & Let?. (1864) 11. 287 The patios 
planted with orange and citron trees and refreshed by 
fountains. 1887 J. Batt Wat, in S. lruer, 161 The building 
included three small courts, or patios. 1895 Outing (U.5S.) 
XXVIII. 38/2 The typical Mexican house is built in the 
form of a hollow square...In the unroofed quadrangle, or 
patio, asit is called, is spent the greater portion of what open 
air life the women..enjoy. 1900 St. Barse Mod. Spain 48 
Crowding round the fatzo door each morning. 

2. Mining. (See quot. 1831.) 

1877 RaymonD Statist. ALines & Alining 343 Amalgamating- 
ore, which has been worked by the old Mexican process on 
the patio, 1881 — Mining Gloss., Patio, the yard where 
the ores are cleaned and assorted; also, the amalgamation 
floor, or the Spanish process itself of amalgamating silver 
ores on an open floor, 1882 Ref. to Ho. Repr. Prec, Met. 
U. S. 588 Our Spanish-American neighbors, by the patio pro- 
duced a very slow and incomplete contact. 

+Patis, patise, 54! Ods. In 5-6 patiz, 
patyse. [a.OF. patiz,-7s,later Dactis:—L.pactilium, 
-icium,sb. use of pacticzzs agreed upon, stipulated, 
f, pactuim Pact.) Terms (of peace); a bargain or 
treaty; tribute. 

¢ 1500 Afedusine 301 The patiz or trybut, that thou takest 
thrugh thy grete pryde, of iny lord, my faders peple. /é/d. 
324 To treate with hym for som patyse or for som peas. 

+ Patise, 54.2 Obs. A kind of red pigment: see 
quots. Also Jatrse-red. 

1598 Fiorio, Saudice, patisered or arsenike, a kinde of 
stone, or colour made of ceruse and red okre burned together. 
1603 I. H. Alirr. Worldly Famein Hari, Afise. (1811) VU. 
42 The patise, and arsenick red, must be ground for colours. 
1622 PeacnaM Compl. Gent. (1661) 156 Patise, or a kinde of 
red or Arsenick colour. 

+ Patise, patish, v. Os. Also 5-6 -yse, 6 
-es, -yshe, pattish. [a. Ol. type *Jatiser, in 
mod.F. pactiser to make a pact, f. pactis PATIS 
sb.1 or pacte Pact. Cf. It. palteggiare, -iggiare, 
to covenant, bargain, f. patfo:—L, pact.) 

1, intr. To make a coycnant or agreement, make 
terms, treat, bargain, covenant, agree. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse (Roxb.) 73 Many of theym duelling upon 
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the marches patised to youre adverse partie also to dwelle 
in rest. 1530 Parser. 655/1, I patyse, as one froutyer towne 
dothe with an other in tyme of warre to save them bothe 
harmlesse, 1548 Upatt £rasm. Par. Pref. 5 She would 
readely patyshe and couenant with God. 1570 Levins Alanig, 
144/33 To Pattisb, paciscr. bid. 148/21 Yo Patise, pacisct, 
conspirare, 
b. ¢vans. To covenant or stipulate for. 

1sqz Upart Eras, A pfoph. 263 Upon the bryngyng of 
the money whicbe the pirates patyshed for his :aunsome, 

2. /rans. ‘Yo exact tribute trom, to tax. 

¢ 1500 Alelusine 304 This fals traytour geaunt shal neuer 
more patyse you, For he as now..bath neyther lust nor 
talent to aske ony tribut of you. 

Hence +Patising (patesing) vi/.56., making 
of terms, bargaining, treating; +Patisement, a 
private or underhand pact. 

1529 St. Papers Hen. V117, Wi. 150 Imposicions, ..that 
at an entre or exployte shalbe imponed or had, by way of 
patysment or agrement, upon thenemyse. 1530 Patscr. 
252/z Patisyng a treatie of peace, as frontier townes take one 
of another, fatisaige. 1560 App. Parker Corr. (Parker 
Soc.) 124 To hurt tbe state of our churcbes by exercising 
any extraordinary patesing for packing and purchasing. 

+ Patisser, pa'stisar. $c. Uds. Also 6 
patesar, patticear, pottisear. [a. F. pdfissier, in 
OF. pasticier, paslisser, = It. pasticciaro, paslic- 
crere:—L., type *pasticiadrius (in med.L. pasticertus), 
f. med.L. pasticium pasty, f. pasta PasTE.] A 
seller of pastry, a pastry-cook, 

1567 in Chalmers Mary Q. Scots (1818) I. 177 Ane Pastisar, 
callit Patrick Rannald. ¢ 1575 in Balfour's Practicks (1754) 
72 It is not leasum to any Flesbour to be ane Patticear. 
Jbid. 585 Ony Cuikis or Pottisearis, quha bakis pyis. 1588 
Iixch. Rolls Scotl, RX1. 368 Jhon Rannald, aid to the 
baxter and patesar. ; 

|| Patisserie (patz‘sarz). Also 8 patiscery. 
[l. pavesserte, f. as prec. + -erze, -ERY.] Articles 
of food made hy a pastry-cook ; pastry. 

[1768 Sterne Sevt. Journ., Le Patissicr, He had a little 
wife, he said, whom he loved, who did the Aatisseric.] 1784 
in Warrender .V/archmont (1894) 160 [She] became the best 
Confectioner and Pastrycook, by making patiscery for him 
which he liked, 1828 /fasvovian 44 (Stanf.) The young 
gourmands appeared to be luxuriating in a vision of 
‘patisserie’, 1899 Matiock /adividualist xix. 187 Confid- 
ing to Lady Cornelia that ‘she never touched Jatissevie ’. 

Pa‘tlander. s/ang. [f. /atland, slang for 
Ireland, f. Pat 562] An Irishman. 

1820 Sforting Mag. V1. 271 The game of the Patiander 
claimed the praise of all present. 1834 M. Scott Cruise 
‘ Midge’ 1. (1836) 4 There spoke your mother, you Patlander, 
you—there shone out Kilkenny. 1878 W. Avzer. Rev. 
CXXVI. 259 ‘heir success against brother Patlanders 
seemed doubly welcome. E 

+ Patlet. O45. Also 5 patelet, 6 patlett, -led, 
Sc. paitlet(t, -lat, 8 -lich. [app. a. OF. fa/ele/ie 
‘band of stuff’ (Godef.), ‘patelelte de la testiere 
‘the head-dag, the broad peece of leather that 
runnes ouer-crosse, or through, the top of a head- 
stall’ (Cotgr.); dim. of patte paw, flap. Thie sense- 
history is obscure.] An article of attire; the same 
as ParTLet * (of which it was the original form). 

a1%g500 Henryson Garment gude Ladeis 27 Hir patelet of 
gude pansing. 1500-20 Dunsar Poems xiv. 64 Sic skaith 
and scorne, so mony paitlattis worne Within this land was 
nevir hard nor sene. rgs2z2 Zest. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 153 
A patiett of velvett. 767d. 154 My velvett jacket, to make 
his childer pede and cuyffes, 1526 SKELTON Magnyf, 
2100, I plucked her by the patlet. 1585 Burgh Ree. Edin, 
(Rec. Soc.) IV. 445 Cumand to ony nichtbouris howssis to 
offer to thair seruands any clayth, paytlets, slevis, gownis. 
1786 Har'st Rig \xxxvi. (1801) 28 They sair bemaue some 
paitlich gown. ; 

Patly (petli), adv. 
Pat adv. %, 

1632 J. Harwarptr. Biondi’s Evomena 133 This businesse, 
so patly proposed. #1713 Ertwoop Axéodiog. (1765) 317 
Herein Demetrius and they most patly agree, 1869 BLack- 
more Lorna D, xxvi, The mere idea..which he talked 
about as patly as if it were a settled thing. 

Patness (px'tnés). [f. Pat a.+-NzESS.] The 
quality or condition of being pat or to the point ; 
suitability to a purpose or occasion ; aptness. 

1653 Waternouse Afo/. Learn. 116 Till the patnesse 
of the Conviction assured them [etc.]. 1710 Life Bp. 
Stillingfleet 86 A closeness of reference, and patness of 
similitudes. 1888 Crark Russet, Death Ship 1. 245, 
I could not but admire the patness of the mechanism to tbe 
condition of tbe ship. at 

|Patois (patwa). [F.; ‘origin unknown’ 
(Hatz.-Darm.), see conjectures in Diez and Littré.] 
Properly, a dialect (esp. in France or French 
Switzerland) spoken by the common people in 
a particular district, aud differing materially from 
the literary language. In England, sometimes uscd 
loosely as a contemptuous designation for a pro- 
vincial dialect or form of speech. 

French scholars distinguish dadects as the particular forins 
presented by a language in different regions, so long as tbere 
does not exist a common written language. When acom- 
mion language has become established as the medium of 
general literature, the dialects lose their literary standing 
aud becoine fa‘ots. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Ved. uu. § 8 The Yargon and 
Patois of severall Provinces. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Yourn. 
France, etc. 1. 314 At Venice, the sweetness of the patois is 
irresistible. 1832 tr. Sismondi’s /tal. Ref. iii. 65 The 
Italian language, spoken at his court, first rose above the 


patois in common use throughout Italy. 1851 Mayne Reip 
* 


[f. Pat @. + -L¥*.] = 


PATONCE. 


Scalp Hunt. xx. 142 Their language was a Spanish Jato/s. 
1893 Serous Jrav. S. £. Africa7z The Dutch patois spoken 
in South Africa. 

b. ¢ransf. 

1790 Burke Jr. Rev. Wks. V. 197 Their language is in 
the pavors of fraud. 1880 Standard 10 Vec., A fashion..of 
introducing children in novels who talk an impossible 
gibberish utterly unlike real baby patois. 

c. aftrié. or as adj. Ol, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of a patois or illiterate dialect. 

1789 Cuartotte Smitn Ethelinde (1814) 11. 138 ¢ Alas’ 
cried she, in a fafots dialect, between French and Spanish. 
1799 Han. More Fem. Excluc. (ed. 4) I. 103 lo ascertain that 
wee has nothing fafoss in her dialect. 1809-12 Mr. Epce- 
wortH Jfme. de Flenry x, She.. remembered his patois 
accent. 21894 Mrs. Dyan Ad/ in a Man's K. (1899) 50 
His powers of conversation in patois Pushtoo. 

Paton, obs. Sc. form of Patten, 

Patonce (pitgns), a. Her. [Of uncertain 
origin: app. first in Leigh, wrongly attributed to 
Harding (who has crosse patife) ; perh. a mistaken 
use of F. crotx potencée: see PoTENcE.] In cross 
patonce, a cross wilh its arms usually expanding 
in a curved form from the centre, haviug ends 


somewhat like those of the cross fleury. 

3562 Leicu Armorie 59 He bereth Geules, a crosse patonce 
(so edd. 1568-97; ed. 1612 crois patee] Or. Harding writeth, 
y* kynge Egberte bare this crosse in his left hand, in hattayle, 
and in his banner like wise. /4/d. 63b, Crosses floures,.. 
and Crosses Patonces [edi/. 3591, 1597, 1612 Potonces}, 1638 
Guillin’s Heraldry \\. vii. (ed. 3) 92 The Field is lupiter, a 
crosse Patonce Sol. 1658 Puituirs s.v., A crosse /‘atonce, 
i.e. whose ends are both broad and as it were three wayes 
hooked. 1821 Scott Aenituv. xii, Whose {Abbot of Abing- 
don's] arms..I have seen over a stone chimney in the hall,— 
a cross patonce ($7. patonee, ed. 18 ,3 patoncée] hetwixt four 
inartlets, 1868-82 Cussins //er. iv.62 The Cross Patonce 
resembles a Cross Fleurie with the extremities expanded. 

Patorne, obs. form of Patron, PATTERN. 
+Patoun. Obs. rare. [Origin and meaning un- 
certain. Possibly = F. Adon lump or bolus of 

dough, pellet of paste to fced chickens, f Ade paste. 

Inthe Bp eet passage some compare Petun, obs. name 
of tobacco. Gifford suggests ‘moulding of the tobacco, which 
was then always cut small, into some fantastic or fashionable 
form for the pipe’. The word iit quot. 1495 may be different.] 

(3495 Aberdeen Reer. (1844) 1.57 Thare salbe gevin to our 
souerane In xxiii in wyne, \ix of patoune iii lib. ros., xii 
lib. skorcheatis, xxxvis.] 1599 LB. Jonson Ev. Aan out of 
Hum, wW. iv, His villainous Ganymede and le bave Leen 
droning a tobacco-pipe there ever since yesterday noon. .. 
They have hired a chainber and all, private, to practise in, 
for the making of the patoun,..and a nuniber of other 
mysteries not yet extant. 

+Pa:trate, ¢. Obs. rare. [ad. L. patrat-us, 
pa. pple. (in active sense) of satrare to effect, 
conclude.) In father-patrate, tr. L. pater patratus, 
"the fetial priest who ratified a treaty with religious 
sites’ (Lewis & Short), 

1533 Bettenpen “rvy 1. ix. (S.T.S.) 55 The fader patrat 
was ordanit to strenth & corroborat bandis and contractis 
with maist solempne faith. 

+Patra‘tion. Obs. rare—°. [ad. L. patralion-em, 
u, of action from fatrare to accomplish, effect.) 

1656 Biouxt Glossogr., Patration (pa‘ratio), tbe finishing 
and perfecting a thing; a doing or making a thing. 

Patre, Patrel, Patremoyne, ‘Patriak, obs. 
ff. Patrer, PeiTre., Patrimony, PATRIARCH. 
Patrial (pé'trial), a. (sb.) rare. [f. L. type 
* patrial-is, in obs. F. patria/, -el (16the. in Godef.), 
lt. fatriale, f. L. patria fatherland.] 

1. Of or belonging to one’s native country. 

16279 Maxwent tr. Herodian (1635) 296 The Image of his 
patriall god, whose Priest he was. 1755 J. Suespearr Lydia 
(1769) 11. 332 Honour, the contempt of riches, and patrial 
love, were strenuously inculcated. 1806 W. TayLok in Any, 
Rev. AV. 237 Bequeathing the language and customs of their 
patrial mountains to another transatlantic country. 

2. Gram. Applied to a word denoting a native 
or inhabitant of the country or place from the 
name of which it is derived ; also to a suffix forming 
such words. Also as sé. A word of this class. 

1854 Anoxews & Stopparp Gram, Lat, Lang. § 100 A 
patria’ or gentile noun is derived from the name of a 
country, and denotes an inhabitant of that country... Most 
patrials are properly adjectives, relating to a noun under- 
stood. 1870 Marctt Comp. Gram. Ags. Lang. (1833) 125 
Patrial sc. .connotes origin from a place or stock: Leamden- 
isc, Londonish ; Zug?-fsc, English. 

Patriarch (pé"tridsk),sd. Also 3-4 -arc, 3-7 
-ark, (4 -ak, -eke), 4-6 -arche, 4-7 -arke, 
-arck(e; 4-6 patry-. [ME. a. OF. patriarche 
(1ithe. in Littré), ad. L. patréarcha (Tertull.), ad. 
Gr. marpidpxns chicf or head of a family, f. warped 
family, clan + -apxns in comb. ‘ruler’.] 

1. The father and ruler of a family or tribe; spec. 
(pl) in N.T., and uscs thence derived, the twelvc 
sons of Jacob, from whom the tribes of Israel were 
descended ; also, the fathers of the race, Abraham, 
Isaae,and Jacob, and theirforefathers. 42tedtluvian 
patriarchs, the line extending from Adam to Noah. 

In the Septuagint Tatpidpxns is applied to a head of a 
family or division of a tribe of Israel (2 Chron. xix. 8, xxvi. 
123 cf. x Chron. ix. 9 Gpxovres marpiwy, V.r. Marprapxat), 
also _to the heads of the tribes themselves (rarpidpyat Tay 
dvdwv ‘lopand, 1 Chron. xxvii. 22); in pee evish Book ‘The 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs’, of 2nd c. .¢., as by 
St. Stephen in -icts vii. 9, to the twelve sons of Jacoh ; in 
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4 Macc. vit 19 (ef. xvi. 25), to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
In Acts ii. 29, applied to King David: but rarely to any one 
later than the ‘ Twelve Patriarchs *. 

c1175 Lamb. Hom. 81 Pes patriarches, alse abel and noe and 
abraham. /bid. 153 He sende his patriarken & propheten 
for to bodien his tokume. ¢1z00 Oxmin 7680, & A>zer wass, 
pate witt tu wel, An off be Patriarrkess. ¢ 1290 Becket 2301 
in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 172 Of Anngles and of patriarks [v. 7. 
-arcs] and of apostles al-so. @1300 Cursor .W. 9047 (Cott.) 
fs patriarches (vz. 77. patriarkes, -is] pai com wit-al Be-for 

air fete he let him fal. 138z Wycuir Acts ii. 2g To seye 
to jou of the patriark Dauth. /df¢. vii. 9, 10 Ysaac 
gendride lacob, and lacob tbe twelue patriarkis. And the 
patriarkis hauynge enuye to losepb, solden hym into Egipt. 
1387 Trevisa Aigidex (Rolls) 11. 221 Adam deide and was 
i-buried in Ebron, pat is i-cleped also Cariatharbe,..pe cite 
of foure, bat bep patriarkes pat beep i-buried bere, bat beb 
Adam, Abraham, Ysaac, and Iacob, a1529 SKELTON /'/). 
Sparowe 256 Noe the patryarke, That made that great arke. 
1667 Mitton P. Z. 1x. 376 So spake the Patriarch of Man- 
kinde, but Eve..though last, replid. 1727 De For Syst. 
Jagic 1. i. (1850) 8 Such a degree as was ordinary to the 
patriarchs of the antediluvian age. 1852 Loncr. Few. 
Cemetery at Newfort 50 Inthe background figures vague 
and vast Of patriarchs and of propbets rose sublime. 

b. By extension, One occupying a sitnilar posi- 
tion in the history of any race. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 78 That God created other 
men to be the patriarchs of the Europeans, Africans, and 
Americans. 

2. In later Jewish history, applied (as repr. Heb. 
Nii) 2257 prince, chief) to the Chief or President 
of the Sanhedrim‘in Palestine, cstablished under 
Syrian rule ¢180 B.c., and ending with the death 
of the last of thc Gamaliels A.D. 429. Sometimes 
incorrectly applied to the Exilarch or Ilead of the 
Jewish college in Babylon. 

Both the Patriarch or Prince in Palestine and the Head 
of the college in Babylon had to be of Davidic descent. 
(H. Gollancz.) 

1795 Encyet. Brit. (ed. 3) XIV. 37/1 Jewish Patriarch, a 
dignity. [The article is erroneous.] 1880 Syith's Dict. 
Chr. Antig. U1. 1573/2. 1885 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 9) XVII. 
410/2 The lead of the synagogue at abylon appears also to 
have been known as patriarch until 1038. 


3. Eccl. a. In reference to the primitive Church, 
before the rupture of East and West: In earliest 
use, a rhetorical or honorific designation of bishops 
gencrally, which became at length the official 
title of the bishops of the great secs of Antioch, 
Alexandria, and Rome, also (from the 4th c.) of 
Constantinople, and (from sth c.) of Jerusalem. b. 
Hence, in the Orthodox Lastern Ch., The title of 
the bishops of the four patriarchates of Constanti- 
nople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jertusalem, the 
Patriarch of Constantinople being the Head of 
the Church or Gcumenical Patriarch. slso the 
title of the heads of the other Easte.n Churclhies, as 
the Abyssinian, Armenian, Jacobite, and Coptic. 
ce. In the A.C. CA., A bishop second only to the 
Pope in episcopal, and to the Pope and Cardinals 
in hierarchical rank, and next above primates and 
metropolitans. The title of the Latin bishops of 
Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusa- 
Icm ; also, of those of the threc minor patriarchatcs, 


the Indies, Lisbon, and Venice. 

For various other ancient or medizval uses of the term 
(in its Greek or Latin form, whence occasionally in historical 
use in Iing.) see Dict. Chr. Antig. I1.s.v. *1t was some- 
times given to any metropolitan who had other metropo- 
litans under him’ (cf. b below), ‘1t was adopted as the 
designation of their chief bishop by the Vandals’; also 
under the Lombard kings of Italy as the title of the bishop 
of Aquileia, whose patriarchate was subsequently trans- 
ferred to Grado, und is now represented by that of Venice. 

1297 R. Grouc, Chron. (Rolls) 9869 Pe king of ierusalem 
sir guy was ber inome, & pe patriare aslawe, & pe cristine 
ouercome. ¢1300 Havelok 428 Haue he be malisun to-day 
Of alle pat eure speken may! Of patriark, and of pope! 
¢1386 Cuaucer /’ard. Prot. 15 Bulles of popes and of 
Cardynales Of Patriarkes & bishoppes 1 shewe. c 1400 
Maunbev. (1836) iii. 18 Here Patriark hath as ineche power 
ouer the See, as the Pope hath on this Syde the Sce. ¢ 1449 
Pecock Refr. (Rolls) 11. 416 Aboue ale patriarkis is oon 
pope for to reule and amende the gouernauncis of patriarkis. 
1517 TVorkincion /’rlgr, (1884) 12 “Vhe Duke..with all the 
Senyorye..rowed in to the see, with the assistens of ther 
Patriarche, And ther Spoused the sce with a ryng. 1547 
Boorpe futrod. Knowl, i. (1870) 119 Where was a patriarke 
of ferusalem, ther is a patryarke at Constantinople, & there 
is a patryarke at Venis. 1698 A. Brana Ld, Wuscory to 
China § Russia has its own Patriarch, who exercises the 
same Authority.., as the Pope does in.. Roman Cutholick 
Countries. 17:0 Wuitwortn Ace. Kussia (1758) 47 he 
present Czar, on the death of the late Patriarch, sequestered 
the office. 1847 Mrs. A. Kerrtr. Ranke's Hist. Servia 36 
These events determined the Porte not to suffer the election 
of another Servian Patriarch. 1850 Neate East. Ch. 1. 
126 In correctness of speech, we aie assured by ‘Theodore 
Balsamon, the Patriarch of Antioch is the only Prelate who 
has a clatm to that title: the proper appellation of the 
Bishops of Rome and Alexanaina being /'ofe, of Con- 
stantinople and Jerusalem, Archbishop. 1885 Catholic Dict. 
(ed. 3)s.v., The Sixth Canon of the first Nicene Council recog- 
nisés an ancient, customary, and legitimate authority in the 
Bishops of the three sees of Alexandria, Rome, and Antioch 
(named in this order) over their respective provinces. ‘Ihe 
title of ‘Patriarch ', however, is not given; the thing is 
recognised, but not the word. The title came into use in 
the fifth century. /é/d., Since the..Greek schism, &c. 
severed all these four sces from Catholic unity, the Popes 
have continued tq nominate bishops tothe lost Patriarchates; 
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but these bishops have resided at Rome, except lately in 
the case of Jerusalem, the Patriarch of which ..commenced 
to reside at his see in 1847. Besides the Latin Patriarch of 
Antioch, the Holy See admits a Maronite, a Melchite, and a 
Syrian Patriarch of the same see,a Patriarch of Cilicia of the 
Armenian, and a Patriarch of Babylon of the Cbaldaic, rite. 

b. fransf. Applied unofficially to the chief 
dignitaries of other Churches; + formerly also to 
the heads of other religious systems (ods.). 

1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 99 ‘The pitryarkes & 
oc that were for that tyme cam and sayd to hym God 

ath yeue to the {Alexander] lordship upon many royames, 
1563 Win3et four Scofr Thre Quest. To Chr. Rdr., Wks. 
13888 1. 56 Deliuerit thame..to Iohne Knox, as to him, quha 
wes haldin in tha partis principal Patriark of the Caluiniane 
Court. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa vin. 301 A certaine 
craftie Mahumetan patriarke made the rude people beleeve, 
thatfetc.]. 1637 Heviin Brief Ansiw. 64 The learned workes 

..of Dr. Adrian Saravia against your Patriarke ‘Theodore 
Beza. a1670 Hacket Ads. Williams 1. 187 The Lord 
Keeper's Letter sent to that Worthy Patriarch of the North 
{Abp. Toby Matthew). 1733 Neac //ist. Purit. 1. 156 He 
{Laud} was ambitious of being the Sovereign Patriarch of 
three Kingdoins. 

4. One who is regarded as the father or founder 
of an order, institution, or tradition, or (by exteu- 
sion) of a science, school of thought, or the like. 

1566 Pasguine tn Traunce 56b, Among these Patriarches 
are accompted..Saint Dominicke, who instituted the order 
of preaching... Why are they called Patriarches?..Bycause 
they are the chiefe of the Fathers,..that is to say of the 
Friers who call themselues Fathers. 1622 W. M. (/2¢@e) The 
Life of the Holy Patriarch S. Ignatius of Loyola. @ 1680 
Butter Rem. (1759) 1. 135 Vhe Turk’s Patriarch Mahomet 
Was the first great Reforiner. 3756-7 tr. Aeysler’s Trav. 
(1760) III. 2 St. Benedict, the patriarch of the monks ainong 
the western Christians. 1758 H. Watrots Catal. Koy. 
Authors (1759) 1. 162 He was the Patriarch of a race of 
genius and wit. 1855 Kixcstry Mestw. //0! xxx, For John 
Hawkins, Admiral of the port, isthe Patriarch of Plymouth 
seamen, if Drake be their hero. 1866 Crump Sanking viii. 
158 The patriarch of political economy, Adam Smith. 1871 
R. Etus Catudéus xxi. : Sire and prince-patriarch of hungry 
starvelings. 

5. A venerable old man; esp. the oldest man, 
the ‘father’ of a village or neighbomhood ; the 
veteran or oldest living represcutative of a class, 
profession, art, or the like. 

¢1817 Hoce Jakes § Sé. (1837) 1. 310, I was rather viewed 
as their chief, next at least to the patriarch. 1820 W. IRvinG 
Sketch Bh., Rip Van Winkle, He..was reverenced as one 
of the patriarchs of the village. 1868 Freeman Norv. 
Cong. II, viii. 291 “Vhe patriarch of that great house was 
now a knight so poor that he craved leave of his lord to 
leave his service. 1888 Bryce Amer. Comunv. 1. iii. 28 
Mr. George Bancroft, now the patriarch of American 
literature. 

_ b. transf. ‘The head of a flock or herd; of 
trees, ctc., the oldest and greatest ; ger. the most 


yencrable object of a group. 

1700 Dryvpen Palamon & Arc. 11.1058 The monarch oak, 
the patriarch of the tices. 1810 Scott Lary of L. 1. viii, 
A goat, the patriarch of the flock. 1850 RK. G. Cumminc 
Hunter's Life S. Afr. (ed. 2) 1. 243, 1 shot the patriarch 
of the herd, which as usual brought up the rear. . 

6. attrib. and Comé., as patriarch-age, -puptl, 
-throneé, -wil; patriarch’s age, the lifctime of 
a patriarch (scnse 1), a very long time. 

3693 /fumours Town 107 Some old, nonsensical Transla- 
tions..“bich have serv'd a Patriarcb’s Age to the Library 
of Moore-fields. 1709 Pore £'ss. Crit. 479 That golden age 
.. When Patriarch-wits surviv'd a thousand years, 1868 
J. UU. Newnan Verses on Var. Occas. 129 Till thou didst 
quit Thy patriarch-throne at length. 1889 R. B. ANDEKSON 
tr. Rydberg’s Teut. Mythet. 95 ‘Vhen the second mythic 
patriarch-age begins. 3 ¥ 

Ilence Patriarch v. nonce-wd., in fo patriarch 
2¢, to play the patriarch ; Patriarched a., having 
or containing a patriarch. 

1632 Litucow 7rav. vi. 237 Hebrons Patriarch’d Tombe. 
1639 Futter /f/oly War u. xliv. 10; Whilest Heraclius did 
Patriarch it in Jerusalem, one Hayinericus had the saine 
honour at Antioch. 1766 Sterne Leté. 25 May (1775) II. 
160 A delicious Chateau..where 1 have been patriarching 
it these seven days with her ladyship. 

+Patriarchacy. Obs. rarve—'. [f. prec. + 
“acy, after papacy.) The see of a patriarch; a 
patriarchate, 

1681 H. More Exp. Dan. vi. Notes 222 Urum Papai.. 
may indigitate. tbe Patriarchacy of Constantinople. 

Patriarchal (pétria-1k4l), @. Also 6-7 -chall. 
7 -call. fad. late L. patriarchil-is (Alcimus 
¢500), f. patriarcha PATRIARCH; scc -AL. Cf. F. 
patriarcal (14-15thc. in Godef. Comp/.).] 

1. Of or belonging to a patriarch ; of or charac- 
teristic of the patriarchs or their timcs. 

3656 Biount Glossogr., Patriarchal, of or belonging to a 
Patriarch. 1687 Norris Cold. .Wise., To Dr. Plot ii, Who 
could to Patriarchal years live on. 1699 Evetyn Acetaria 
(1729) 160 Here might we attest the Patriarchal World. 1727 
De For Hist. Appar. iii. (1840) 24 Some are of the opinion, 
by the sons of God, there is meant the patriarchal heads of 
families. 21763 Bynom Distnterested Love of God iv, Vhis 
Love the patriarchal Eye, And that of Moses could descry. 
1884 J. Hare Chr. //ome 110 Servants, indeed, do not now 
stand to their masters as they did in patriarchal times. 

2. Eccl. Ot or belonging to a hierarchical patri- 
arch; ruled by a patriarch ; of the nature or rank 


of a patriarch. , 

Patriarchal church, a title of the five great Roman basi- 
licas: viz. St. John Lateran, St. Peter's, St. Paul's, St. Mary 
the greater, and St. Lawrence extra muros, 
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1570 Foxe A. & JZ. (ed. 2) 11/2 The cause why the sea 
of Rome, emong all other patriarchall seas, is numbred 
for the first sea by the auncient fathers, 1579 FutKEe Con/ut. 
Sanders 545 ‘The Pope did erect patriarchal Seas at Aqui- 
jeia, and at Senis. 1670 Lasse.s Voy. [taly 11. 162 [St 
Lawrence] is one of the five Patriarchal churches, and 
therefore is not titular of any Cardinal. 1870-4 ANDERSON 
issions Amer, Bd, (11. iii. 42 Letters were addressed from 
Rome to the Patriarchal Vicar of Mount Lebanon. 

b. Her. Patriarchal cross, one with two trans- 
verse pieces, the upper being the shorter: an em- 
blem of the patriarchs of the Greek Church, 

1682 Ginson /utrod. ad Latin. Blason. 78 Cross Patrt- 
archal,...As the Staves of the Popes are thrice crossed. so 
those of Patriarchs and Cardinals are but twice. 1882 
Cussans He», iv. (ed. 3) 60 The Patriarchal Cross is a Greek 
Cross, the upper limb of which is traversed hy a shorter. 

3. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a patri- 
archy. 

1828 Scott /. J/. Perth xxviii, To testify their acceptance 
of the patriarchal chief who claimed their allegiance. 1844 
Emerson Lect., Vung. Aimer. Wks, (Bohn) 11. 298 The patri- 
archal form of government readily becomes despotic. 1883 
Maine Early Law vii, 196 The Patriarchal theory of society 
is..the theory of its origin in separate families, held together 
by the authority and protection of the eldest valid male 
ascendant. r90z A. MacBain in Sheve's Llighlanders Scot. 
4o2 The succession among the Scots was Patriarcbal. 

4. Resembling a patriarch, venerable, aged; like 
that of a patriarch. 

1837 HawtHorne Twice-told T. (1851) 11. ii. 34 The Select. 
men of Boston, plain, patriarchal fathers of the people, 1862 
Burton Bk, Hunter i. 43 The patriarchal head of an agree- 
able and elegant household. 1898 Voice (N. Y.) 21 Apr. 3/2 
-Abraham..is a splendid figure with bis long, white, patri- 
archal beard. 

b. ¢vansf. Of an animal, tree, etc.: Oldest of 
a flock or group, aged, ancestral; of things 
generally: Ancient, primitive. 

1837 Sir F. Patcrave Jlerch. & Friar i. (1844)15 To limp 
.. through primitive ruts and patriarchal bridle-paths. 1839 
Loner. Voces Nt. Prel. iii, Beneath some patrtarchal tree. 
1850 R. G. Cumminc Hunter's Life S.A/®. (1902) 141/1 Along 
the spoor of the patriarchal old black buck. 

Hence Patria 'rchally adv., in a patriarchal way. 

1835 Fraser's Mag. XI. 482 Why might not [they] have 
continued to flourish patriarchally in the woods of Virginia? 

Patria‘rchalism. [See-1su.] A patriarchal 
system of society or government. 

1847 Barmsy in Saz?t’s Mag. X1V. 267 Small farms would 
also be a return to Patriarchalism. 1854 Fraser's Mag. 
XLIX. 649 A sort of midway state hetween the heaven- 
derived patriarchalism of Russian theory, and the anarchy 
of democracy, 1887 Athenzum 1 Jan. 27/2 His own hypo- 
thesis as tothe devolution of mother-right into patriarchalism. 

Patriarchate (péitriaiket). [ad. med.L. 
patriarchatus, in F. patriarcat (¢ 1500 in Hatz.- 
Darm.), It. patriarcato: see -ATE1,] 

1. The office, dignity, or jurisdiction of an eccle- 
siastical patriarch. 

1617 Moryson /¢7. 1. 76 After that the Patriarchate of 
Aguilegia in Histria, was by the Popes authority translated 
thither. 1640 R. Baituie Canterd. Self-Convict. (1641) 41 
His ancient right to the patriarchat of the whole Isle of 
Britaine. 1709 J. Jounson Clergynt. Vade AI. u. p. \xxxv, 
‘Tis the prevailing opinion that at tbe time of the Synod of 
Nice Patriarchates were not set up. 188s5[{see PATRIARCH 3]. 
1895 Daily News 11 Feb. 6/3 Mardin (the modern seat of 
the Syrian Patriarchate). 

b. The province or see of a patriarch. 

1640 R. Baituir Canterb. Self-Convict. 36 They will have 
us to believe. . that within the bounds of his owne Patriarchat 
he [the pope] isa prince. 1681 Baxter Answ. Dodwell 140 
{He] forbad the Orthodox to Preach in his Patriarchate. 
1875 Merivace Gen, Hist. Rome \xxiv. (1877) 610 The great 
Eastern patriarchates of Antioch, Alexandria, and Jeru- 
salem had all held themselves equal or superior to Rome. 

ec. The residence of a patriarch; the adminis- 
trative office or official staff of a patriarch. 

1860 4/1 Year Round No. 73. 537 Leaving tbe Armenian 
patriarchate, you perceive, in a narrow lane to tbe right, 
the remnant of an old wall. 1897 Datly News 13 July 5/4 
It appears the Patriarchate was unwilling to make any 
aa to the Porte. 

. The rank or authority of a patriarch of a tribe; 
a patriarchal system; = PATRIARCHY 2. 

1651-3 Jer. Taytor Sev. for Year. xvii, 220 To have 
great families, that their own relations might swell up toa 
Patriarchat, and their children be enough to possesse all the 
regions that they saw. 1727 De For Syst. Magic 1. iv. (1840) 
98 An ark for every family, or patriarchate, or trihe. 1856 
OtusteD Slave States 87 Never two dwellings of mankind 
within sight of each other; only, at long distances, often 
several miles asunder, these isolated plantation patriarchates. 
1896 F. B. Jevons Jxtrod. list. Relig. xiv. 180 The patri- 
archate with monogamy prevailed. 

Patriarchdom (pétriaikdom). rare. [See 
-nom.] The state or office of patriarch; patri- 
archate, patriarchship. 

1572 R. ‘Lf. Discourse 21 The Pope in his supremacie, is 
Abell,..in Patriarchdome Abraham. 164: Mitton Reform. 
1. Wks, (1851) 7 The Bishops. .fall to scramhling, catch who 
may, hee a Patriarch-dome, and another what coines next to 
hand. 

Patriarchess (pé"triaikés). rave. [ad.med.L. 
patriarchissa (Du Cange), OF. patriarchece, -esce, 
-esse (Godef.).] The wife of a patriarch ; a female 
patriarch ; a woman of patriarchal age; the oldest 
woman of a community. 

1639 Futter Holy War it. xxxix. (1840) 102 She was 
generally saluted the patriarchess, 1645 J. Bonn Occasus 
VOccid. 19 Sarah (if I may so call her) the Patriarchesse. 1732 
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| Hist. Litteraria I11. 199 The History of the Patriarchess | Nohles. 1695 Lo. Preston Boeth. Life 25 He also design’d 


of Constantinople is not so improbable. 1882 Echo 14 Apr. 
4/2 Yesterday... the patriarchess of the district, attain[ed} 
her rooth year, being born on the 12th April, 1782. 

Patriarchie (pétrijaukik), @. rvare—'.  [ad. 
late L. Jatriarchic-us, a. late Gr. marprapxix-ds, f. 
natpiapxyns PATRIARCH : see -Ic.] = next, 2. 

1776 J. Bryant ALythol, III. 47 The term of Nimrod’s life, 
extend it to the utmost of Patriarchic age.., could not have 
sufficed for this. en 

Patriarchical (pétriakikal), 2. ? Obs. [f. 
as prec. + -AL.] 

+1. Of, belonging to, of the nature of, an ecclesias- 
tical patriarch or patriarchate: = PATRIARCHAL 2. 

1606 J. Dove Def. Ch. Govt. 23 In that Councel, were 
prouincial, Diocesan, and patriarcbicall Bishops. 1670G. H. 
Hist. Cardinals 1. 1. 84 It was establish’d, that in every 
Patriarchical Church in Rome, there should be two Priests. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of the 
ancient patriarchs, or of the patriarchal system of 
government; like a patriarch, venerable. ? Ods. 

1643 PryNNE Sov. Power Pari,iu.116 Whose government 
was at first Paternall and Patriarchicall. 1659 GaupEN 
Tears of Ch. W. xvii. 519 The Patriarchicall Tradition and 
Practise before the Law of Moses. 1698 Frrer Acc. £. 
India & P. 56 His Meen was Patriarchical. 

Hence Patria 'rchically adz. = PATRIARCHALLY. 

1887 Spectator 20 Aug. 1112 It is no use to take a little bit 
from despotically or patriarchically ruled countries and 
apply it to ours. 

Patriarchism (pétriarkiz'm). [See -1s31.] 
The patriarchal system of social or ecclesiastical 
organization, government, etc. 

@ 1666 A. Brome Jo his Rev. Friend Dr. S. 18 Who split 
the Church into so many Schismes, ‘he zeals of these eats 
tothers Patriarchismes. 1839 YEOwELL Azc. Lrtt. Ch. i. 
(1847) 6 Their form of government was pure patriarchism; 
that is, they were all subject to the heads of their respective 
families. @ 1867 J. Hamitton J/oses (1870) xxi. 332 We call 
Paganism a corruption of Patriarchism. 

Pa-‘triarchize, v. rave. [Sec -1zE.] 
follow or practise a patriarchal system. 

1818 G.S. Faser Hore Mosaitcz 11. 222 To convince the 
patriarchizing children of Israel tbat they might safely and 
piously receive a new legislator. 

Pa‘triarchship. rare. [See -suip.] 

1. The office or dignity of an ecclesiastical patri- 
arch; a patriarchal see, a patriarchate. 

1566 StapLeton Ret. Untr. Fewel iv. 188 His owne dyo- 
cese, or patriarkeshipp of Rome, 1691 Loud. Gaz. No. 
2654/1 The King [of Spain] has given the Patriarchship of 
the Indies to Don Pedro de Porto Carrero. 1726 AYLIFFE 
Parergon 113 Prelacies, may be termed the greater Bene- 
fices ; asthat of tbe Pontificate, Patriarchship,.. and tbe like. 

2. Theposition or authority of an ancient patriarch. 

1619 Sir J. Sempitn Sacrilege Handi, App. 10 Shall we 
diuide Ahrahams Patriarchship from his Promises? 

Patriarchy (pa triaiki). [ad. Cr. marpapxia 
office of a patriarch (cf. meonarchy, tetrarchy). CE. 
also med.L. patriarchia, F. patriarchie a patri- 
archal church, patrzarchiune patriarchal residence 
or dignity (Du Cange).] 

+1. The dignity, see, or jurisdiction of an eccle- 
siastical patriarch; = PATRIARCHATE 1. Obs. b. 
The government of the Church by a patriarch or 
patriarchs. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst, 1. vil. (1634) 551 All the 
old Synodes command bishops to he consecrate hy their 
owne Metropolitanes; and they never bid the hishop of 
Rome to he called unto it, hut in his owne Patriarcbie, 1641 
‘Smectymnuus’ Azszv. (1653) Post. 86 Whence perhaps it Is 
that the Sea of Canterbury hath affected a Patriarchy in 
our dayes. 1657 J. SERGEANT Schism Dispach’t 148 To 
limit the Pope’s Patriarchy to a particular Province of Italy. 

2. A patriarchal system of society or government; 
government by the father or the eldest male of the 
family; a family, tribe, or community so organized. 

1632 Litucow 77rav. v. 215 The posterity of which Patri- 
archy continued in hondage two hundred and fifteene 
yeares. 1855 J. Harris (¢/t/e) Patriarchy; or, the Family: 
its Constitution and Probation. 1894 Darly News 14 Nov. 
6/4 ‘Hierarcby and patriarchy’... summed up Alexander 
III.’s Slavonic policy. 


+ Patrice. Ols. rare—'. [a. F. patrice (12- 
13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) = It. patrice, ad. L. patri- 
céus belonging to the rank of the Jatves, ‘fathers’ 
or senators of Rome; as sb., a member of the 
ancient Roman nobility: see PATRIcIAN sd.1 1.] 
= ParRician 56.1 1. 


z72r. To 


1529 RasteELi Pastynte, Ronce (1811) 27 Made him a patrice, | 


and Consull of Rome. 

Patrice, Patrich, var. Patrix, PARTRIDGE, 

Patrician (patrifan), 56.1 and 2.1 Also 7 
-tian. [f. L. patrice-as (see PATRICE) + -AN; cf. 
I’, patriceen (14th c.), which was perh. the model.] 

A. sb. 

1. A person belonging, or reputed to belong, to 
one of the original citizen families or geztes of 
which the ancient Roman Jopz/us consisted, and 
out of whom, in the first ages of the republic, the 
senators, consuls, and pontifices were exclusively 
chosen; a Roman noble, Opp. to PLEBEIAN sd, 

1533 BELLENDEN Livy 1v. (1822) 317 No plebeane will tak 
the dochter of ane patriciane but hir consent. 1607 SHAKS. 


Cor. 1. iii. 15 There hath beene in Rome straunge Insurrec- 
tions; The people, against the Senatours, Patricians, and 


upon the Lives of several others of tbe Patritians, 1781 
Gisson Decl. & /. xvii. (1846) 11. 24 ‘he proudest and most 
perfect separation..between the nobles and the people, is 
perhaps that of the Patriciansand the Plebeians,. .in the first 
age of the Roman republic. 1879 Froupe Caesar vi, 54 He 
[Sulla] was a patrician of the purest blood. 

b. In the later Koman Empire, A member of 
a new noble order nominated by the Emperor at 
Byzantium ; also, an officer, orig. a member of this 
order, sent or appointed as representative of the 
Emperor to administer the western provinces of 
Italy and Africa. The title was afterwards assumed 
by Charlemagne and his successors. 

1432-50 tr. /{jedex (Rolls) VI. 271 Nichoforus the patricion, 
honorede and luffede moche of tbe seide Yrene. 1653 HoL- 
crort Procopius 1. 13 The Emperour Justine..sent Probus, 
Sisters son to the late Emperour Anastasius, a Patritian, 
with money to raise an army of Hunnes for his ayd. 1781 
Gipson Dect. & /. xvii. (1846) II. 25 He [Constantine] revived 
.. the title of Patricians, but he revived it as a personal, not 
as an hereditary distinction. 1788 /éid. xlix. 1V. 486 The im- 
portance and danger of those remote provinces [Italy and 
Africa] required the presence of a supreme magistrate; he 
was indifferently styled the exarch or the patrician. 1861 
J.G. SHeprarp Fall Kome vi. 287 Theoderic set forth to 
take possession of his new inheritance, in the character of 
‘Patrician hy the emperor’s appointment’, 1872 [see 
Exarcn 1], 1885 £ucycl. Brit. XVIII. 4x1/1 It was as 
patrician of Rome that the emperor Henry IV. claimed the 
right to depose Pope Gregory VII. The title was abolished 
by Pope Eugenius III. in 1145. 

ec. Applied to the hereditary noble citizens of 
some of the medieval Italian republics, as Venice, 
Genoa, etc. (=Ital. patrizio, +patricéo), and to the 
higher order or ‘gentlemen’ of the Free Cities 
of the German Empire (= Ger. patricier). 

1611 Corvar Crudities 125 Some worthy Duke or Patri- 
tian of Venice. x6x7 Moryson /¢i2. 1. 93 (tr. Latin Inscr.] 
To Lodwick Ariosto Poet, a Patrician of Ferraria. /67d. 
u1. 239 The Patritians [of the Imperiall Free Cities] liue 
vpon their reuenues, as Gentlemen. bid. 240 (Nurnberg) 
The Senate consists of forty persons, whereof thirty foure 
are Patricians or Gentlemen. 1820 Byron A/ar. Fad. 1. ii. 
50 The sentence pass'd on Michel Steno, born Patrician. 
1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 318/1 At Venice, the name of patri- 
cian was given to the members of the great council .. and 
their descendants. Patrizio Veneto was a title of nobility, 
considered equal to that of any feudal noble not of a 
sovereign house. 3841 W. Seapine /taly & /t. Ist. 11. 169. 

Qa. gez. A person of noble birth or rank; a 
nobleman, aristocrat. Opp. to p/ebezan. 

13 T. Powete Tom All Tradcs (1876) 148 If you sue to 
a [City] Company consisting of many persons Tradesmen, 
you must enquire who hee the most potent Patritians .. 
amongst them. 1841 Emerson Lect., Conservative Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 264 The battle of patrician and plebeian .. ree 
appears in all countries and times. 186: THAcKERAY Four 
Georges iii. (1862) 126 At the accession of George III. the 
patricians were yet at the height of tbeir good fortune. 

2. One versed in the writings of the Fathers; 
a patristic scholar. rare. 

¢1810 CoLeripcE in Lit. Rew. (1838) I11. 279 So great a 
scholar, so profound a Patrician, as Jeremy Taylor was. 
a ey bid. (1839) IV. 47 Luther was no great Patrician. 

. aaj, Of, belonging to, or composed of the 
patricians of ancient Rome: see A. 1. Opp. to 
PLEBEIAN a, 

16z0 Barret Ded. Southweils Poems 7o Sulpitius, a 
Gentleman of Patrician blood. 1713 Appison Ca/o 1 1, His 
horse’s hoofs wet with Patrician blood. 1841 W. SpatpinG 
ltaly & lt. Isl, 1. 59 The power thus vested in the senate 
truly helonged to the patrician order; because the senate 
was originally composed entirely of that class. 1879 Froupe 
Czsar viii. 85 He had a patrician disdain of mohs and 
Sufirages and the cant of popular liberty. ae F 

b. genx. Of or belonging to the Patricians in 
Italian or German cities, etc.; of noble or high 


birth or rank; noble, aristocratic. Opp. to pledezan. 

1615 CHAPMAN Odyss. Ep. Ded., Let Death then reave My 
life now lost in our patrician loves, 1617 Moryson //77. 11. 
193 In free Cities, here the Patritian Order, there the com- 
mon people, and otherwhere both with mixed power gouerne 
the City. 1820 Byron Afar. Fal. 11. i. 75 You have strange 
thougbts for a patrician dame. 1830 J. G. Strutt Sy/va 
Brit. 143 The dignity of ages afforded hy the Oak, that 
truly patrician tree. 1853 Lytron JZy Wovel xi. xxxill, 
His handsome countenance, his patrician air. 

ce. Applied to various aristocratic or non-popular 
patties in later times. 

1812 Ge, Hist. in Ann. Reg. 205/2 The patrician body of 
troops.. turned out the whole of their officers from the 
harracks. 1860 Motiey Netheri. (1868) Il. ix. 3 The Earl 
in his quarrels .. with the patrician party rapidly forming 
against him in the States. 

Hence Patri‘cianate, bad form for PATRICIATE3 
Patri‘cianhood, the condition or rank of a patri- 
cian ; also, patricians collectively; Patri-cianism, 
patrician quality, style, or spirit; also, patricians 
collectively; Patri-cianly adv., in a patrician 
manner, aristocratically; Patri‘cianship = fat/7- 
ctanhood. 


1859 HosnHouse /fa/y II. 225 It was the endeavour of the 
people and nobles to deprive Leo III. of all temporal power, 
tbat made him apply to Charlemagne, and merge both the 
republic and tbe *patricianate in the imperial title of the 
Frank. 1885 A. Forbes Souvenirs Continents, Amer. 
Society 226 In Virginia,..there was a good deal of ancestral 
*patricianhood. 1826 Slackw. Jag. XIX. 123 To claim it 
at the feet of *Patricianism. 1864 LoweLL Aznong my Bks. 
Ser. 1. (1873) 230 Honest dice, uncogged by those three hoary 
sharpers, Prerogative, Patricianism and Priestcraft. 1893 


PATRICIAN, 


Guster 3liss Divfdends 117 Trying to take her a 
cianly gloved hand in his. 1824 Alackw. Mag. XV1. 266 
Estimating the Jat;7zzazo, or *patricianship—an aristocracy 
of a different kind.. from that of feudal nobles—as the most 
powerful and enligbtened party, 1867 FREEMAN in Stephens 
Life & Lett. (189s) 1. 376 Burghership and patricianship 
being hereditary. - a : 

Patrician, 54.2 Ch. Hist, [ad. L. (pl.) Patri- 
ctani, f, the name of their founder, Patricius, pre- 
ceptor of Symmachus the Marcionite.] A member 
of a heretical sect which arose in the fourth century, 
and held that the substance of the flesh was the 
work of the devil, not of God. 

1659 HoweLt Moca. x, The Patricians, Heronians, Pro- 
clianits. |1727-41 in CHamBers Cyc, , 

Patri‘cian, 2.* rare, [f. L. Patrict-us, proper 


*. 


name (see PATRICK) + -AN.] Pertaining to, or 


founded by, St. Patrick. 

1882-3in Schaff Encyct, Relig. Knowl. 11.1113 The Patrician 
Church was independent of Rome. 1890 J. Heatey /reé. 
Anc. Sch. 67 The history of the Patrician Church in Ireland. 

Patriciate (patrifict). [ad. med.L. patri- 
ctat-us, f. palricius: see PATRICIAN 56.1 and -aTE!, 
So F. fatriciat (1690 in Furetiére).] 

1. The position, dignity, or rank of a patrician; 
nobility of rank. 

1656 Erount Glossogr., Patriciate, the dignity and estate 
of them that descend of Senators, 1727-41 CuamBers Cyci. 
s.v. Patrician, This new patriciate .. was erected by Con- 
stantine, who conferred the quality on his counsellours. 1854 
Mitman Lat, Chr. vin. ii. 111. 292 The Patriciate and 
Defensorhip of the city of Rome. J/dsd, vin. ix. 544 The 
republic .. recognised the sovereignty of the Pope; the 
patriciate was abolished, a prefect named with more limited 


powers. ; a 
b. The term or period of holding the dignity of 
a patrician (see Patrician A. 1 b). 

1875 Freeman Sk. Venice, Sfalato (1881) 145 The villa 
near Salona where the deposed Emperor Nepos was slain, 
during the patriciate of Odoacer. , 

2. A patrician order or class; the aristocracy. 

1795 tr. Wercier’s Fragm. Pol. & list. 1.331 The patriciate 
was the gangrene of the republic, and had attacked the 
Senate itself. 1850 MerivaLce Xow, Enip. (186s) II. xi. 32 
No aristocracy was ever more shortsighted at the crisis of 
its fate than the once glorious patriciate of Rome. 1867 
Freeman Norm. Cong. 1. v. 338 The English inhabitants 
formed-a dominant class or patriciate. 

Patricidal (petrisaidal), a. [f. next + -AL.] 
Of, pertaining to, or resembling a patricide ; parri- 
cidal; in quots. fg. involving treason or faithless- 
ness to one’s country or fatherland. 

1821 JEFFERSON Axtobiog. Wks. 1859 I. 73 The States 
General, indignant at this patricidal conduct, applied to 
France for aid. 1827 Slackw. Mag. XXII. 613 They acted 
in the most wild, unconstitutional, and patricidal manner. 

Patricide! (px'trissid). rare. Ht L. type 
*palricida, f. L. patr-em father + -cida killer, in 
most cases a later alteration or MS. variant of 
pari-, parricida PARRICIDE, associating the word 
more explicitly with pater, palren father (or, some- 
times, with fats7a). 

In one plies, Cicero De Domo 10 § 28, where the word is 
conjoined with /ratricida, sorbricida, Miiller’s text keeps 
patricida, which occurs in 1 MS., while 3 have Jarricida.) 

A murderer of a father (or of some one so re- 
garded); = PARRICIDE!. 

1593 R. Harvey Philad, 2 We cannot thinke that Brute 
was a patricide. 1624 Heywoop Ganazkh. 1x. 436 Touching 
Patricides, Solon..made no law to punish such, as thinking 
it not to be possible in nature to produce such a monster. 
1649 Ormono “et. to Col, Fones in Milton's Wks, (1851) 11. 
§43 They have..murthered Gods Anointed, and our King, 
not as heretofore some Patricides have done, to make room 
for some Usurper. 1694 Mortteux Radelars rv. liti. (1737) 
219 Worse than Patricides. . 

Pa‘tricide*. rare. [ad. L. type *patricidium, 
after prec.: sce -cIDE2.] The action of killing 
one’s father; = PARRICIDE 2. 

1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay's Argenis uu. iii. 156 My Father 
..Should die by my patricide. 1665 J. Wess Stone-Heng 
(1725) 217 Patricide, Matricide and Regicide. 1707 Lo. 
BELRAvEN Sf. Union w. Engl. Patricide is worse than 
parricide. 1902 b. Kino West, Civifiz. vii. 236 Their patri- 
cides, fratrictdes, and murders. _ 

b. attrib. (in quot. associated with patria father- 
land: cf. PATRICIDAL.) 

1gor WV. Amer, Rev, Feb. 212 That.. they should have.. 
covered their country with insults, while her sons were ex- 
posed to the enemy's bullets. This patricide policy will 
appear unpardonable in the eyes of future generations. 

+ Patrick. O¢s. [From the Christian name 
Palrick=\, Patricius, name of the patron saint 
of Ireland. Cf. Paddy, Pat.) An Irish coin of the 
value of a halfpcnny, current in the 17th century. 

as Cat. St. Papers Dom. 160 The priest says Mass, 
for which he demandsand receives from all the communicants 

4 patricks which makes 2d. English. 1688 R. Hotme 

Armoury i, 30/2 A Patrick of Ireland... worth an half 

a aes Coined in the time of King Charles the Second 

Patrick, Sc. and dial. variant of PARTRIDGE. 

Patrico (pzxtrike). Vagabonds’ Cant. Also 6 
(patriarch-co), pater-, patter-, patring cove. 
[First element uncertain: ? paler or palter + Co2, 
lad.] A priest or parson; esp. a hedge- priest. 

asso ffye Way to Spytted Hous 1047 in Hazl. £. P. P. 
IV. 69 The patryng coue in the darkman cace. 1561 
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Awpe tay Frat. Iacab. 6 A Patriarke Co doth make mari- 
ages [etc.], 1567 Harman Caveat xv. 6o For as much as 
these two names, a Iarkeman and a Patrico, bee in the old 
briefe of vacabonds.. . There isa Patrico,and nota Patriarcho, 
1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair u. vi, You are the Patrico, are 
you? the patriarch of the cut-purses? 1641 Brome Youtall 
Crew w. ii, Where's the old Patrico, our Priest, my Ghostly 
Father? 1782 Gent/. Afag. LI1. 16 Patrico, or patercove,.. 
stroling priests that marry under a bedge. 1827 Lytron 
Pelham \xxx, My idea at the moment was to disguise myself 
in the dress of the pater cove. _a@1875 in C. Kingstey's Life 
§& Lett. xxviii. (1879) I]. 347 The gipsies of Eversley Com- 
mon .. used to call him [Kingsley] their ‘ Patrico-rai’ (their 
Priest King). 

Patridge, dial. form of PARTRIDGE. 

+ Pa‘trie, Ods. rare". [a. F. patrie, ad. L. 
patria fatherland, prop. fem, of fatrixs adj., of 
one’s father, paternal (sc. /evra), f. patr-em father.] 
Fatherland, native country. 

1589 yg lin Reg. Prizy Council Scol. 1V. 427, 1 could 
have abstenit langair nor the weill of my patrie could have 


permitted. 7 . 6 

Patrimonial (pztrimownial), a. [ad. L. 
patrimonial-is, {. patrimoniun: see next and -aAL, 
Cf. F. patrimonial (in Palsgr. 1530).) Pertaining 
to or constituting a patrimony; inherited from 
ancestors ; hereditary. 

2530 Patscr. 320/1 Patrymonyall, belongyng to a mannes 
enherytaunce er patrymony, Jatrimonial. 1640 Consid. 
touching Ch, of Eng. 17 Their Office is elective and for Iife, 
and not patrimoniall or hereditary. 1788 Gisgon Deel. § F. 
Ixi. (1869) III. 550 Their patrimonial estates were mortgaged 
orsold. 1863 J. G. Murrny Como, Gen, xlvii. 22 The sur- 
render of tbeir patrimonial rights. 

Hence Patrimo-nially adv., in the way of patri- 
mony, hereditarily, by inheritance from a father. 

1641 Eart Mons. tr. Biondi's Civil Warres v. 125 All.. 
which did patrimonially belong to him in Anion and Maine. 
1700 C, Davenant Désc. Grants Introd., A distinction be- 
tween what was their own patrimonially,..and what the 
state had an interest in, | F 

Patrimony (pzx‘trimoni), Forms: 4 patre-, 
patrymoyne, patrimoigne, 4-5 -moygne, 4-7 
patrimonie, -ye, 5- patrimony, (5-7 patry- 
monie, -y). [a. F. patri-, patremoine (12-13th 
c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. patrimdonium paternal 
estate, patrimony, f. Aa¢r-em fathcr: see -Mony.] 

1. Property, or an estate, inherited from one’s 
father or ancestors; heritage, inhcritance. 

1377 Lanct. P. P4. B. xx. 233 For pei arn poure,.. For 
patrimoigne hem failleth. ¢ 1412 HoccLeve De Reg. Princ. 
3760 Plato, his patrimoygne and his contree Lefte and for- 
sook, and dwelte in wildernesse. 1513-14 Act 5 Hen. V/1/, 
c. 1. Preamble, To recover the Royalme of Fraunce his very 
true patrimonye and enheritaunce. 1593 SHAKS. 2 Hen. V/, 
v. i, 187 To reaue the Orphan of his Patrimonie. 1697 
Drynen Virg, Georg. ut. 534 The Shepherd..with him all 
his Patrimony bears: His House and Houshold Gods. 175: 
Jouxson Raméler No. 153 ®? 3 The second son of a gentle- 
man, whose patrimony had been wasted. a1854 H. Reep 
Lect. Brit. Poets vii. (1857) 260 He spent his whole patri- 
mony in the hapless cause of his king. f 

b. ¢ransf. The estate or propcrty belonging by 
ancient right to an institution, corporation, or 
class; esf, the ancient estate or endowment of 
a church or religious body. Patrimony of St. 
Peter, 4 name for the Papal States, or territory 
formerly held by the Pope in Italy. 

1340 Ayenb. 41 Po pet be guodes of holy cherche, be 

atremoyne of Iesu crist despendep ine kueade us. 1456 

tr G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 24 [He] held a grete 
part of the patrymonye of haly kirk on force, 1s82 Reg. 
Privy Counctl Scot. V1. 496 The patrimony of the said 
bischoprik. 1601 R. Jounson Avned. & Commi. (1603) 112 
‘The patrimony of S. Peter, bequeathed to the church by the 
countesse Matilda. 1682 Burnet Rights Princes v. 192 
That the Goods of the Church were the latrimonies of the 
Poor. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) 11. 432 Viterbo, 
Perugia, and the mountainous parts of St. Peter's patrimony. 
@ 1862 Buckte Civiliz. (1869) fil. ii. 89 In a really Christian 
land, the patrimony of the Church would be left untouched. 

e. fig. Applied to things (usually immaterial) 
received or ‘inhcrited’ from anccstors or pre- 
decessors ; ‘ heritage’. 

1581 Muvcaster Positions xxxvii. (1887) 155 Learning .. 
is the patrimonie to wittie pouertie. 1612 Brixstey Lud. 
Lit. ii, (1627) 10 To see their children to have the best 
education, ..which is the chiefe patrimonie. 1776 ADAM 
Sanita JV, N.1. x. 1. (1869) I. 128 The patrimony of a poor 
nian lies in the strength and dexterity of his hands. 1865 
Livincstone Zambesi xxix. 601 The Gospel, the especial 
patrimony of the poor and the illiterate. 

+2. The fact of inheriting from an ancestor, 
inheritance. Odés. 

, 1484 Caxton Fables of Alfonce iii, It was come to hym by 
inherytaunce and by patrymony. ¢ 1489 — Sones of Aymon 


xiv. 327, | was crowned Kynge accordynge to the right of | 


my patrymonye. a@1533 Lp. Berners Gold. Bh. M. Aurel, 
(1546) Dv, The Emperonr to inherite the empyre by Patri. 
monie. 1580-1 Reg. Privy Council Scot. Ut. 364 The 
fands.., pertening to his Majestie in proper patrimony. 

|| Patrin (pztrin). Gipsy Cant. Also erron, 
patteran. [Romany fa‘¢y7z, in Turkish Gipsy 
palri-n, orig. ‘leaf’ (cf. Skr. patra), but now 
known to Eng. Gipsies only m the sense explaincd.] 
An indication which gipsies leave of the way they 
have travelled, by throwing down handfuls of 
grass or leaves pointing in the direction taken. 

1873 Slang Dict.,Patteran,a gipsy trail, made by throwing 
down a handful of grass occasionally, 1876 WHyte-MEtvitLe 


PATRIOTESS. 


Katerfelto xi, ‘Your patrin? What is that?’ asked my 
lord. ‘The sign that none of our people will pass un- 
noticed.’ 1877 Besant & Rice Son of Mule. 1. xi, Maybe 
it’s the gipsy’s patteran they mean. 1879 Exncycl. Brit. X. 
617 A handful of grass or leaves, .. or some such mark (fatr7n, 
‘leaf’} to guide the stragglers of the band. 1898 Warts- 
Duxton Aylwin 71/2 I've bin there the last three weeks on 
the patrin-chase, and not a patrin could I find. 

+ Patrinite (pe‘trinait). A/iz. Obs. [Named 
after E. L. M. Patrin: see -1TE.} An obsolete 
synonym of a. laminar felsite, b. Aikinite. 

18rx Pinkerton /’e¢ralogy I. 161 note, It is probably of the 


same nature with patrinite, or laminar felsite. 1896 CHESTER 
Dict. Names Min. 


Patriot (pi trigt, pz't-), sé. (@.) Also 6-7 
-ote. [a. F. patriote (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad. late L. pafridta fellow-countryman (in St. Greg. 
£pist. 6th c.), ad. Gr. marpiwtns, f. marpios of one’s 
fathers, warpis one’s fatherland : see -or 2.] 

+1. A fellow-countryman, compatriot. Oss. rare. 

1596 LamBarpe Peramd. Kent (ed. 2) 246 Tenham..where 
our honest patriote Richard Harrys..planted..the sweete 
Cherry. r61rx Corer., /’atvfote, a patriote, ones countrey- 
man. 1629 H. Burton 7r2th’s Triumph 285 If hee..finde 
.. kinde vsage of the natiues and patriots of the country. 

2. One who disinterestedly or self-sacrificingly 
exerts himself to promote the wellbeing of his 
country; ‘one whose ruling passion is the love of 
his country’ (J.); one who maintains and defends 
his conntry’s freedom or rights. 

In this use, at first, as in French (see Littré), with ‘good ’,- 
‘true’, ‘worthy’, or other commendatory adjective: cf. ‘good 
citizen’. ‘Patriot’ for ‘good patriot” is rare before 1680. 
At that time often applied to one who supported the rights 
of the country against the King and court. 

1605 Lb. Jonson Volpone iv. i, Such as were known 
patriots, Sound lovers of their country. 1611 Brste 7raxs/. 
Pref. 8 Was Catiline therefore an honest man, or a good 
Patriot? a@1641 Br. Mountacu Acts & Alon. it. (1642) 147 
Nehemias, a true and faithfull Patriot. @1643 I.p. Fak- 
LAND, etc. /ufallibility (1646) 176 ‘The Catholiques were 
knowne good Patriots under our former Kings, 1699 DrypDEN 
To. J. Driden 171 A patriot both the King and Country 
serves, Prerogative and privilege preserves. 1706 PHittirs, 
Patriot, a Father of his Country, a great Benefactor to the 
Publick. 1716 ore £fit.on Trumbals An honest Courtier, 
yet a Patrtot too, Just to his Prince, and to his Country 
true. 1738 GLover Leonidas 1, 262 So spake the patriot, 
and his heart o'erflow'd. 1750 BERKELEY Patriotism § 24 
A patriot is one who heartily wisheth the public prosperity, 
and doth. also study and endeavour to promote it. 1814 
Scott Ld. of [sles 1, xxvii, His was the patriot's burning 
thought, Of Freedom’s battle bravely fought. 1855 Prescotr 
Philip 1/, 1, WW. x. 255 A band of patriots ready to do battle 
for the liberties of their country. 

b. The name has been at various times borne or 
assumed by persons or parties whose claim to it 
has been disputed, denied, or ridiculed by others. 
IIlence the name itself fell into discredit in thc 
earlier half of the 18th c., being used, according to 
Dr. Johnson, ‘ ironically for a factious disturber of 
the government’. So sometimcs, at a latcr date, 
‘Trish Patriot *. 

1644 Maxwe.t Prerog. Chr. Kings 117 The specious and 
spurious pretences of our glorious Reformers, and zealous 
Patriots today. 1677 G. Hickes in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. n. 
IV. 42 Encouraged . . by their foresaid patriots, whereof some 
wish the ruin of the Church, and all of tbem tbe ruin of my 
Lord Duke. 1681 Drypen Ads, § Achit, 965 Gull’d witha 
Patriots name, whose Modern sense Is one that wou'd by 
Law supplant his Prince: The Peoples Brave, the Poli- 
ticians Tool; Never was Patriot yet, but was a Fool. 1771 
Eart Macmessury Leét. (1870) I, 218 [This country] does 
not wish a war, whatever wicked patriots may endeavour, 
or lying newspapers print. 1780 Cowrer 7adle-t, 143 A 
band, called patriots for no cause But that they catch at 
popular applause. 1798 Canninc & Frere New Morality 
113 in Auti-Facobin, A steady patriot of the world alone, The 
friend of every country—but his own, 1827 HALLAM Const. 
Hlist. (1842) I]. 405. 1833 Macautay &ss., H. Walpole 
(1865) I. 284/1 The name of patriot had become [¢ 1744] a 
by-word of derision. Horace Walpole scarcely exaggerated 
when he said that..the inost popular declaration which a 
candidate could make on the hustings was that he had never 


deen and never would bea patriot. 1888 7¥es 17 Aug. 7/2 


Much to his credit, he refused to interfere in favour of the 
Irish patriots. ; ; 

4c. Erron. (with of or possessive) as if = lover, 
devotec, upholder (? confused with patron). ? Obs. 

1631 WEEVER Anc. Fun. Aon. 440 A carefull Patriot of 
the State. 1633, Paynne d/istriomastix 389 Adulterers, 
Whore-masters, Whores, &c. are the greatest Patriots,.. fre. 
quenters, upholders of these lascivious Stage-playes, /déd. 
826 Advancers and chiefest patriots and pecpuerers of 
Monarchy. 1641 H. L'Estrance God's Sabbath Ep. Ded. 
Aiijb, The Truth which it professeth will gain it some 
measure of acceptance with so profest a Patriot of Truth. 

B. attrib. or as adj. That is, or has the character 
of, a patriot; belonging to or characteristic of 
a patriot; patriotic. 

1732 J. Hammonp Love Elegies xiv, My Patriot Breast a 
nabler Warmth_shall feel. | 1738-49 BotincproKxe (title) 
Letters, On the Spirit of Patriotism: on tbe Idea of a Patriot 
King. 1759 Ditwortn Pose 95 So truly patriot an_attach~ 
ment to the manufactures of Old England. 1813 Eustace 
Class. Tour (1821) 1. iv. 163 The same patriot passton.. 
that characterized..the ancient Romans. 1896 Harper's 
Mag. XCII. 761/2 ‘The growing activity of the German 
patriot guerilla. F 

Pa‘triotess. ave. [See -rss.] A female patriot. 

1837 CarLvLe Fr, Rez. 11. 1v. ix, A Patriot (or some say, it 
was a Patriotess, and indeed the truth is undiscoverable), 


PATRIOTIC. 
1894 Daily News 12 June 5/4 The inevitable ‘ patriotesses 


«were present, 
Patriotic (patrijp tik, pet-), a. [ad. late L. 


patriotic-us (Cassiodorus), a. Gr. natpiwrin-ds, f. 
aarpwras PATRIOT: see -Ic. Cf. F. patriotigue 
(Rabélais, 16th c.).] 

+1. Of or belonging to one’s country. Ods. 

1653 Urqunart Radela?s 11. vi. 31 Whilest we prestolate 
the coming of the Tabellaries from the Penates and patri- 
otick Lares [F. dares patriotigues), 

2. Having the character of a patriot; worthy or 
characteristic of a patriot; marked by devotion to 
the wellbeing or interests of one’s country. 

1957 /lerald No. 6 (1758) I. 82 Dastardy! in not daring to 
hazard..a patriotic service to their king and country. 177% 
Jounson Falklamd'’s Isl. Wks. X. 64 During the protector- 
ship of Croniwell, a time of which the patrio‘ick tribes still 
more ardently desire the return. 1774 — Patriot ibid, 88 
By the howling of patriotick rage, the nation was for a time 
exasperated to such inadness, that Jetc.]. 1833 Ht. Mar- 
TiINEAU Charmed Sea i, 3 Vhe exiles uplifted one of the 
patriotic chaunts, 1867 Smites Hugnenots Eng. v. (1880) 85 
Ihe threatened invasion of England .. roused the patriotic 
feeling of all classes. 1868 Freeman .Vorv. Cong. II. vii. 79 
The predominance of the patriotic party. 

b. quasi-sd.in f/. Patriotic songs or utterances. 


nonce-use. (Cf, heroics.) 

1899 F. Harrison 7eunyson, etc. I. 48 A real lover of high 
poetry..can take delight in.. the patriotics of Burns, the 
war-songs of Camphell. 

So Patrio'tical a. (rare) = prec. ; hence Patri- 
o'tically adv., in a patriotic manner. 

1691 Woop Ath. Oxon. MH. 179 Speeches.. against the 
Bishops were much applauded ainong the patriotical Party. 
1797 Burke Regic. Peace iii. Wks. VIII. 277 The opposi- 
tion, whether patriotically or factiously, contending that the 
ministers had heen oblivious of the national glory. 1821 
Blackw. Mag. 1X. 63 Like patriotical folks, all for the good 
of theircountry. 2884 Sir H. James in Law Times 122/1 
‘This sacrifice, which had been so patriotically made. 1898 
19th Cent, Apr. 523 ‘The so-called patriotical assumption, that 
France can never be in the wrong. 

Patriotism (pétrittiz’m, pet-). [f Patriot 
+-Ism: cf. F. pacriotisme (1750 in Watz.-Darm.).] 
The character or passion of a patriot ; love of or 
zealous devotion to one’s own country. Sometimes 
ironically: sze Patrior 2b. 

Local patriotism, devotion to the wellbeing of one’s own 
locality, as distinct from that of the country or nation. 

1726 Baivev (ed. 3), Patrivtism, the acting like a Father 
to his Country, public Spiritedness. 1738 Botincsroxr 
Patriot. ii. (1749) 100 Patriotism must be founded in great 
principles, and supported by great virtues. 1750 BERKELEY 
(¢étiey Maxins concerning Patriotism. /ééd. § 2 Being loud 
and vehement either against a court, or for a court, is no proof 
of patriotism. 1775 JouNnson in Boswell 7 Apr., Patriotism 
is the last refuge of a scoundrel, 1815 ELPHINSTONE Acc. 
Caxubul (1842) 1. 255 He .. continued his exertions with the 
courage and patriottsm ofa Wallace. 1835 Hor. Smitn 7x 
Truup. (1876) 270 Patriotisin—too often the hatred of other 
countries disguised as the love of our own, 1871 FREEMAN 
Norm, Cong. LV. xviii. 146 It showsthe strength of local, as dis- 
tinguished from national, patriotism;. . the ideas of municipal 
freedom which were growing up. . 


+ Pa‘triotly, ¢«. Os. rare. 
-ty1,.] Of the nature of, or characteristic of, a 
patriot ; patriotic. 

169: ‘I. Hare) Acc. New /uzent. p. liii, Some such 
Patriotly Hero, /did. p. ix, To account 1t a Patriotly thing 
to promote Its preservation. 

+Pa‘triotship. Obs. rare—°. [See -snip.] 

1727 Baitey vol. Il, Patriotshi~, Office, Dignity, or 
Quality of a Patriot. 

Patripassian (pxtripe'siin), sd. anda. Ch. 
Ffist. A\so 8 errot. patro-. [ad. late L. (4th c.) 
patripassian-us, {£. pater, patrt- father + passus 
having suffered: so mod.F. Patripassien.] 

A. sb. One who held, as certain early heretics, 
that God'the Father suffered with or in the person 


of, the Patripassians. 

1729-41 Cuamuers Cycd, s.v., The Patripassian heresy was 
first broached by Praxeas..at the begi ning of the third 
century, 1882 Cave & Banks tr. Doruer's Chr. Doctr, 209 
Even the Patripassian mode of thought had something 
attractive, because it, 1t any rate, comprehended the presence 
of God himself in Christ. ; 

llence Patripa‘ssianism, the doctrine of the 
Patripassians; Patripa‘ssianly adv., in the way 
of Patripassianism. 

1847 Bucu tr. /fageubach’s Hist. Doctr. 1. 49 Praxeas .. 
being charged by Tertullian with Patripassianism, 1876 
A. Pruner tr, Dodlinger’s Mippolytus & Call. w. 268 A 
little while ago she [the Church] was in general Patripas. 
sianly disposed. 

‘Patrist (pétrist, pa't-). vave—°% [prob. a 
back-formation from next, as if f. Gr. marp- father 


[f. Patriot +" 


\ 
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+ -1ST.] One versed in the lives or writings of | 


the Fathers of the Christian Church. 
1882 in Ocitvir (Annandale). 
Patristic (patristik ., a. and sd. 
from patrést, patrism (f. L. patr-, Gr. matp- father) 
+-1¢; cf. mod.I*. patristigue (neologism in Littré, 
1875), Ger. patristisch (Engclhardt 1822).] 

A. aij. a. Of or pertaining to the study of the 
writings of the Fathers of the Church, as in patristic 
learning or scholarship; b. hence, loosely, of or per- 
taining to the Fathers themsclves, or their writings, 
as in patristic works, writings, doctrines. 

@ 1837-9 Haxtam //ist. Lit. 11. 111. ii. § 9. 404 Theological 
controversy..became,.more patristic, that is, appeuling to 


the testimonies of the fathers. 1844 GLaostone Gécan. V. 
xxiv. 99 A diligent student and a master of patristic learning. 


[mod. f.,as if | 


b. 1874 Green Short Hist. iii, § 1. 113 Lhe chief works of 


Latin Literature, patristic or classical. 1875 ScrivENER Lect. 
Text N. Test. 10 Since each primitive version was first 
made, or each Patristic work first published. 1885 Copp 
Myths & Dr. 1. ix. 202 A doctrine.,due to Patristic theories 
of incorporeal souls. 

B. sé, 1. Astudent or adhcrent of the doctrines 
or opinions of the Fathers. 

1842 G.S. Faser Prov. Lets. (1844) I]. 149 The .. system 
of the schoolmen.. was. .opposed by the old-fashioned Dubli- 
cists and Patristics. ; 

2. p/. The study of the lives, writings, or doctrines 
of the Fathers, [Ger. patristik (1846 in Brock- 


haus Convers. Lex.). F. patristiqgue.] 

1847 |see Patrorocy. 1882-3 ScuarF Encycl. Relig. 
Kuowl, 11), 1765 Patristics and Patrology are the names cf 
that department of theology..concerning the lives, writings, 
and theological doctrines of the Church Fathers. 

Hence Patri-stical a. = Patnistic a. (lence 
Patri‘stically adv., Patri'sticalness); Patri‘sti- 
cism (-siz’m), properly, a system founded upon 
the study of the Fathers; loosely, the doctrinc or 


mode of thought of the Fathers themselves. 

1831 J. H. Newman Lef/. (1891) J. 251, I have.. received 
a..present of books..consisting of thirty-six volumes of the 
Fathers ;..] am now set up in the *patristical line. 1837-9 
Hatram //ist, Lit, ii. ii. §27 Chillingworth was ..a man 
versed in patristical learning. 1849 CurEToN Corpus Jenat, 
2gt ‘O Adyos Meds, so frequently occurring in the earliest 
Patristical writings @1855 J. J. Burnt Right Use 
Early Fathers Ser, 1. i. (1857) 6 Consistent with ancient 
patristical precedent. 1882 Ocitvie, *Patristically, in a 
patristic manner, 1836 Pusey Let. to Newnan in Liddon 
Life (1893) I. xviii. 421 There is a good deal of close argu- 
ment from the text of Scripture: no imaginativeness, or 
*patristicalness. 1854 Drarer Jutell. Devel. Europe x. 1. 
305 *Patristicism, or the science of the Fathers, was thus 
essentially founded on the principle that the Scriptures con- 
tain all knowledge permitted toman. 1899 Sfeaker 30 Dec. 
338/2 High-pitclied devotional patristicisin. 

Patrix (pzitriks). Also patrice. Pl. patrices. 
[mod. f. L. pater, patr- father. as a correlative 
term to matrix; in Ger. patrice (Brockhaus 
Convers. Lex. 1846).] A die, punch, or pattern 
used to form matrices in type-founding, etc. 

1883 7isues 24 Mar. 12 First making a model in wax or 
clay, and then cutting a similar model in relief in steel, 
which is hardened and tempered, and is known as the hub 
or patrice,.. 1f an article has to be reproduced, it furnishes 
itself the model from which a patrice is made in cast iron. 
1885 M/anch, Exam. 22 June 5/7 The edges are filed off, 
and the patrix removed from the matrix, 

+ Pa'trizate, v. Ods. rave. Also 7 -issate. 
[f. L. patrizat-, ppl. stem of fatrisare, in cl. L. 
patrissare to act like or take after one’s father, as 
if from a Gr. type *aa7pi¢ev (the actual Gr. being 
narpacev).] zr. To take after, imitate, or follow 
the example of, one’s father (or anccstors), 

1623 CockERaM, Patrissate, to resemble ones father. a 1661 
Futter MWorthies, Hartford. (1662) 22 In testimony of his 
true affection to the dead Father in his living Son.. jhe] pre- 
sented it to the young Earl, conjuring him, by the cogent 
arguments of example and rule, to patrizate. ]1696 M. 
Ilenry Live P. Henry Wks. 1853 II. 619/2 Some of the 
branches of the family, who did not Zatrizare, were uneasy 
at his being there.) eo 

So + Patriza‘tion, imitation of one’s father or 
ancestors; } Patrize v. = PATRIZATE. 

@ 1626 W. Sctater Exp, 4th ch, Rom, (1650) Ep. Ded., 
The Son..moulded..into the like forme of piety, by a zealous 
*patrization. 1660 WatERHOUSE Arms & Arm, 32 So did 
they preserve this Memory of their Ancestors, to excite them 
toa patrization. 1624 Ger Foot out of Snare xii. 78 His 
worthy (truly *patrizing) Sonne. @164z Sir W. Moxson 
Naval Tracts \v. (1704) 446/1 They do Patrizize [s/c] and 
follow the steps of their Predecessors. 

+ Patro‘cinate, v. Oés. [f. L. patracinat-, 
ppl. stem of patrécinar? to patronize, defend, related 
to patron-en Patron, Cf. F. patrociner (1367 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), It. patrocinare, Pr., Sp., Pg. patro- 
cinar.) trans, To defend, champion, maintain, 


patronize (a cause, etc.). 

1611 Cotcr., Pa/rociner,to patrocinate, maintaine, defend, 
protect, support, vphold. 1647 Jer. Tavior 11. Proph. 
Ip. Ded. 29 Not cald out to patrocinate euery lesse neces- 
sary opinion. a 1693 Urguhart’s Rabelais wu, v. 1822 Mrs. 
E. Natuan Laugreath II. 290 Oh! that I had the eloquence 
of a Cicero. .to patrocinate that glorious freedom, 

+ Patrocina‘tion. 00s. rare. [n. of action 
from L, fatrocindri: sec prec. and -ation.] The 
action of supporting, maintaining, or patronizing. 

1640 Lr. Hart Ffise. 1. xi. 42 To maintaine our owne 
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Truths, without all feare of the patrocination of Popery. 1647 
M. Hupson Div. Right Govt. Ep. Ded. 10 This trifling 
‘Treatise, for the Patrocination whereof I have presumed to 
inake my addresses to Your most Sacred Majesty. 

+ Pa'trocine, 56. Obs. rare. [a. F. patrocine 
(1409 in Godef.), ad. L. patrocintum patronage, 
protection: see Parnocrny.] Protection, patronage; 
= PaTROCINY. 

1596 R. Bruce Ze? in Maitland //ist. Edin. 1. iii. 49 The 
godly Barons had taken on them the Patrocine of the 
Church. 1644 Maxwei /rerog. Chr. Kings Ep. Ded. 12 
The love and zeale which have necessited me to take recourse 
to Your Honuurs patrocine, 

+Pa‘trocine, v, Obs. rvare—. [a. F. patrocin-er, 
or ad. L. patrécéna-ri.] = PATROCINATE v, 

1680 E, F. Hist. Edw. [1 (Octavo ed.) 75 When it is..not 
ouly vicious and ill affected, but doth patrocine |/olfo ei. 
patronize) and maintain it in others, 


+ Patrociny (patrp'sini). Obs. [ad. L. patvd- 
cint-um patronage, defence, f. patrocindri: see 
PATROCINATE v.] -Patronage, protection, defence, 
countenance, Support (of a person or cause). 

a1450 Mankind (Brand]) 891 Mankynd ys deliueryd by 
my suuerall patrocynye. 1529 Wotsry Let. to Gardener in 
Surype Ecct. Mem. 1. App. xxxiii. 92 To take hym and his 
pore causis into your patrocynye and protection. 1589 R. 
Rosixson Gold, Afirr. Ep. Ded., That your honour will 
vouchsafe to take on you the Patrosinie of this Treatise. 
1629 Reg. Privy Council Scot. Ser. u. UI. 23 Sir Johne.. 
takes upoun him the patrocinie and defence of the said 
James. 1675 Burner Seri, Roy. Martyr (1710) 47 It gave 
a Patrociny to those Practises. 

Patrogony (patrp'goni). xonce-wd. [f. Gr. 
marnp, warp- father, after ¢heogony.] A genealogy 
of the Fathers (of the Christian Church). 

1857 J. W. Donatpson Christian Orthod. 231 The ‘ Book 
of Generations of the Fathers’, a sort of Patrogony. 

|| Patroillart. Os. [OF., also patroul(/)-. 
pautrullart, {. patrouil puddle, mud: see PATHOL 2, ] 
Corrupt or ‘ muddled’ language, 

1340 Ayend. 211 Huo pet bit god wyp-oute deuocion of 
herte: he spekp to god patroyllart [F. 2 priedicu patrout- 
dart}, ase be ilke pet spekp half englis and half urenss. 

Patrol (patréul}, 56. Also 7-9 patrole, (7 
petrol(l), 8 patrouille, petrouille, -oville, pa- 
drole, patroll, patroul. [a. F. patrourlle (1539 
in R. Estiennc, 1611 in Cotgr. ‘a still night-watch 
in warre ; faire la patrouille, to be driuen to linger, 
and spend his time idly, as one thats forced to 
watch’), vbl sb. from patrouzl/e: see next. Ience, 
also It. pattuglia, Sp. patrulla, Pg. patrulha, Du. 
patrouille, Ger. patrolle, Wa. patrol, Sw. patrull, 
Russ, WaTpyab patre'/’. In Eng., as app. in some 
of the other langs., the sb. appears before the vb.] 

1. The action of going the rounds of a garrison, 
camp, ete. for the purpose of watching, guarding, 
and checking irregularity or disorder; the peram- 
bulation of a city, town, or district by a police 
corstable or detachment of police for the protection 


of life and property. 

1664 But.er //ud. 11. iii. 801 These consecrated Geese in 
Orders, .. being then upon Petroll, With noise alone beat 
offthe Gaul. 1693 Lutrreit Arief Kei, (1857) 111. 245 His 
majestie has ordered a nightly patrole. 1708 Loxad. Gaz. 
No. 4419/5 The Dragoons. .kept Patroles all Night. @ 1734 
Nortn £xam, m. vil. § 98 (1740) 580 The Sherriffs .. rode 
the Petroville about the City almost all Night, and no one 
attempted to make a Bonefire. 1833 Ht. Martineau Loom 
& Lugger vv. 91 You are dreading your patrol to-night 
because it is beginning tosnow. 1849 James Hoodn:an xv, 
The same vigilant patrol was kept up. 

b. fig. and trans. 

1727-46 Tuomson Suter 1605 Send forth the savins 
virtues round the land In bright patrol. 182zx CLare /7//. 
instr, 11, 23 The fox is loth to gin a long patrole. 1883 
B. Harte Carguinez Woods iii. 6x Mr. Brace had begun 
his fruitless patrol] of the main street. 


2. ‘ Those that go the rounds’ (J.); a detachment 
of the guard told off for the purposes above men- 
tioned ; also, a police constable, or a detachment 
of such, told off to the beat of a particular district 


for its protection, the prevention of disorder, etc. 
1670 G. H. tr. //ist. Cardiuals m1. u. 289 He sends Pctrols 
of Souldiers constantly about. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 
I, Patrouilie, or Patroul as we generally pronounce it, is 
a Round of Soldiers, to the Number of Five or Six, with 
2 Serjeant to command them. 1800 Asiat. Ann. Kev., 
Misc. Tr. 229/2 ‘Yhe patrole of the city consists of 12,coo 
inen, who receive a daily allowance of one fanam each. 1826 
Times 5 Jan., ‘This here man’ (pointing to the patrol), .. 
‘has told a falseaffidavit'. 1868 Reeul. § Ord. Army P 903 
Regiments encamped near villages are to send frequent 
patrols intothem, toapprehend any Soldiers whomay bethere. 


3. A detachment of troops sent out in advance 
of a column, regiment, etc., to reconnoitre the 
country and to gain information of the presence 


and movements of the enemy. 

1702 Loud. Gaz. No. 3825/1 One of our Parties met with 
their Patrole near Pradella. 1710 /éid. No. 4719/2 Our 
Patrouilles met with two of the Enemy’s Partics. 1799 
Instr. & Ree. Cavairy (1813) 273 Patroles must examine all 
villages, hollow ways and woods, that lie in the direction of 
their march, taking care to reconnoitre from the heights, the 
country below. 1827 Soutney //ist, Pentns. War Il. 513 
The French pushed their patroles of cavalry near the town. 
1853 STOcQUELER Wu. Encyci.s. v., Patrols are also sent out 
to gain intelligence of thé position and force of an enemy. 
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4. altrié. and Comb., as patrol boat, box, duly, 
flotisla, jacket, tent, vessel; patrol-wagon, U. S. 
.@) a wagon in which the police convey prisoners, 
a prison-van; (4) ‘a light open wagon used by the 
underwriters’ patrol in hastening to fires to protect 
insured poods’ (Funk 1895). Also PATROLMAN. 

1849 E. E. Narizr Excurs, S. Africa \1. 67 These patrole 
tents... made of light canvas,..weighed about twenty five 
pounds, 1892 Weis Kev. 1. 724 A solution..would be for 
certain ranges to be kept clear hy official patrol hoats. 1898 
Westm. Gas. 28 May 1/3 For the protection of her coasts. , 
America will depend mainly upon her monitors and emer- 
gency patrol vessels. 1899 Aé/antic Monthly LXXXIIL 
770/% With clamor of urgent gong, the patrol wagon rounds 
the corner, carrying two policemen. 1900 Jest. Gaz. 
29 Nov. 11/2 Soine gendarmes on patrol duty. 

Patrol (pitrdu'l), v7. Inf. patrolled, -olling. 
Forms: 7-8 patroll, 7- patrol, (8-rouille, -roul, 
8-9 -role). [a. F. patrouill-er, in same sense, 
orig. to paddle or puddle in the mud, altered 
from earlier Aafowil/ler ‘to padie, or dable in with 
the feet, to stirre vp and downc, and trouble, 
or make fotle, by stirring’ (Cotgr.): cf. OF. 
patoueil pool, puddle, mire (1473 in Godef.), 
mod.F, dial. patrowz/ mire; also patouitllas ‘a 
plash or puddle’ (Cotgr.), mod.F. dial. patowillat 
a puddle or pool in the road. The mititary usc 
(already in Cotgr. in patrouille sb.) was prob. at 
first a piecc of French camp slang, patrolling 
consisting often of tramping through mire and 
wet. After its recognition, it passed into most of 
the western langs., Sp. patrudlar, Py. patrithar, 
It. pattugliare; Du. patrouilleeren, Ger. patrouill-, 
patrolliren, Wa. patrollere, Sw. patrullera.] 

l. zxtr. ‘To go the rounds in a camp or garrison’ 
(J.), to go on patrol, to act as patrol; to recon- 
noitre as a patrol. b. To traverse on duty a par- 
ticular beat or district as constable or patrolman. 

1691 Lon?. Gaz. No. 2702/2 They lay there undiscovered 
till .a ‘Trooper that was Patrolling first saw them. 1701 
lbid. No. 3722/1 Several Boats with Soldiers were ordered 
to Patroul on the River, 1709 E. Warp tr. Cervantes 209 
They..left him to take his rest with Martinez and twelve 
Men to Patrouille about. 1777 Rosertson //ist, Amer. 
II. vu. 284 The ecaeent of a considerable number 
of persons. .to patrole as watchmen duriig the night. 1832 
W. Irving Alhambra 1. 57 Numbers of armed guards 
patrolled around them. 18s§ Careyte A/isc., f'rinzenraud 
(1857) IV. 360 Patrolled-over hy mere irrational monsters, 
1867 Laoy Hersert Crad/e L, viii. 215 Finding the Euro- 
peans on the alert, and the native guard valiantly patrolling 
and shouting out their national war-cries. 

ec. transf. and fig. 

1791 Wotcotr (P. Pindar) Alagpie & Robin 17 Leaving 
behind their bodies for rich mould, That pliable from 
form to form patroles, Making fre~h houses for new souls. 
1821 Crare Vill, Minstr. 1. 94 The labouring mice To 
sheltering hedge and wood patrole. 

2. trans. To go over or round (a camp, garrison, 
town, harbour, etc.) for the purposc of watching, 
guarding, or protecting ; to perambulate or traversc 
(a beat or district) as constable or patrolman; to 
traverse leisureiy in all directions. 

1765 R. Rocers Fruls. (1883) 80 We were continually 
employed in patrol.ing tbe woods hetween this fort and 
‘Viconderoga, 1798 Ferrtar Jllustr. Sterne, etc, Eng. 
‘fist, 241 A strong budy of horse patroled the streets. 
1822 W, Irnvinc Braced. Hall xx. 171 Christy often patrols 
the park with his dogs. 1835 Mauch. Exam. 12 May 5/t 
Armed hoats will he provided for patrolling the Nile. 

Hence Pa rolled ff/.a., Patrolling vd/. sd, 
and ffi, a. 

1758 Lp. Sackvitte Let. fo Ld. Egremont 12 Oct. (in 
Pearson's Catal. (190) 68), We have detached Postsallalong 
the Lippe, ..and even Patroling Parties as far to our right 
as Bentheim. 1847 (nfantry Alan. (1854) 105 Silence [is] 
indispensable in patrolling. 1887 /’a// Alail G. 26 Jan. 9/1 
A patrolling pouseman heard cries for help. 1903 /arly 
Chron. 11 Feb. 3/5 A few yards away was the busy and 
patrolled Strand. 

Patrolatry (patrglatri). sonce-wd. [f. Gr. 
narnp, warp- father +-LATRY.] Worship of, or ex- 
cessive reverencc for, the Fathers (of the Church). 

1846 Hare J/isstort Com/. (1850) 237 Nowthat our church 
is threatened with a revival of patrolatry, ..notice should be 
drawn to the defects, as well as to the excellences of the 
Fathers. 

Patroller. rare. [f. Parrot v.+-£r1.] One 
on pat. olling duty. 7 

1879 Tourcer: fools Er. xxxviii. 28t He ordered..some 


stro lers to ride up and down the streets and prevent any 
Interruption, : 

Patrol-otism (patrélotiz’m). 2once-wd. [repr. 
F. nonce-wd. patrourllotisme, £. patrowille, after 
patriolisme.) ‘Lhe system of patrols. 

1837 Cartyce Jr, Rev. I. vu. i, The Caricaturist promul- 
gateshisemblematic Tablature: Le Patroutllotisne chassant 
le Patriotisme, Patriotism driven out hy Patrollotism. 


107d. iii, Sull_n is the mate heart, :epressed vy Patrollotisin ; 
vehement is the female, irrepressible. 


Patrolman (pitrérlmin). Also patrclsman. 
Chiefly U.S. Aman who ison patrcl. spec. @. 
A police constable attached to a particular beat or 
district of a city or town. 


1879 in Wester Suffl, 1880 Scribner's May. Jan. 32 
At the beginning of each watch two men set out me ce 
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station on patrol duty and follow their beats to the right 
and left respectively until they meet the patrol-men from 
the adjacent stations. 1893 Stean [f/f Christ cave to 
Chicago (1894) 266 ‘Uhe nearest patrolman who sees it [a 
fire] hastens to his patrol-hox and sends in a fire alarm. — 
b. A man told off to watch and inspect a line 
of electric wires, etc., to insure their continuing in 


good order. +a 

18., Electric Rev. (U.S.) XVI. 16 (Cent.) The chief line- 
man should..also have charge of the carhon-setters and 
arc-patrolmen. an 

Patrology (patrp‘lddzi). [mod. f. Gr. narjp, 
natp- father + -Aoyia -Locy. Cf. mod.L. patro- 
logia (16thc.), F. patrologie (1878 in Dict. Acad.).] 
The study of the writings of the lathers (of the 
Church), patristics ; a treatise on these writ.ngs. 

1600 Nortusrooke / or Alan's Gard, Ep. Ded. 3 May 
rather therefore be called Patrology, then Theology. 17136 
M. Davies Athen. Grit, IIL. 49 To lay open..the least 
Deformity..they could discover or search out in the earliest 
Patrology. 3847 Bucx tr. Hagenback's Hist. Doctr. 1. 7 
note, The distinction made hy some writers, .. between 
Patristics and Patrology, appears to us..unfounded. . 

Hence Patrologic (pztrolpdzik), -ieal adys., 
belonging to patrology (whence Patrologico-apo- 
stolical a., pertaining to the Apostolic Fathers) ; 
Patro‘logist, one versed in patrology. 

1715 M. Davies A then. Brit.1. Pref. 12 The last mention’d 
genuiner kind of Patrologico-Apostolical Epistles. 1716 
/bid. 11. 278 The Patrological Memoirs..of those earliest.. 
Pos-t-Nicen Centuries. /4/d. 111. 39 Printed.. hy the erudite 
Protestant Patrologists. Jéfd. 49 Well read in all the 
Patrolo,ical Prints. 1890 E. Jounson Rise Christendom 
359 The Dasilian and Benedictine patrologic mythology. 

Patron (pétran), 56. Forms: 3-6 patroun, 
4-7 patrone, 5 patorne, 3- patron. ([ME. 
patroun, a, OF. patrun (1 2the.), falron (13th c.), 
= Pr. padron, padro, Cat. padré, Sp. patron 
( padron), Pg. patrono, It. padrone (+ patrone), ad. 
L. palrén-us protector, defender, patron, deriv. of 
pater, patr-em father. 

L. smeared had the senses of protector and defender of 
his clients (viz. of individuals, of cities, or provinces); also, 
the former master of a freedman or freedwo1 an; an advo- 
cate or defender before a court of justice, or, generally, of 
any person or catise. In med.L. and Roinanic it acquired 
the senses of patron saint, patron or advowee (advocatus) 
of a church, and that of lord or master, in many specific 
connexions ; also that of exemplar, pattern, Most of these 
senses are represented in Eng. patron, hut the orderin which 
they were taken into Eng. does not correspond to that of 
their appearance in Latin and Romanic, sense 4, ‘ patron of 
a church’, being the earliest to be adopted. The order here 
followed is one of convenience; the chronological order may 
be seen froin the quotations, ‘The sense Pattern is now 
differentiated in spetling, aud is treated as a distinct word.] 

I. Senses connected with ancient L. patronus. 

1. One who stands to another or others in rela- 
tions analogous to those of a father; a lord or 
master; a protector; talord superior; +a founder 
of a religious order, 

13.. Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 6 Hit watz Ennias pe athel, & his 
highe kynde, pat si en depreced prouinces, & patrounes 
bicome Welne3e of al be wele in be west iles. ¢ 1380 Wycuir 
Wks. (1880) 285 Also crist & his apostlis techen vs to lyue 
beter panne pes patrouns of bes newe ordris. 1402 Yack 
Upland (Skeat) |. 33. ¢1430 Lypc. Asin. Poems {Percy 
Soc.) 110 ‘ Syr’, she sayd, ‘ye be ower lord, ower patron, 
and ower precedent’. x590 Spenser /. QO t xii. 6 Unto 
tbat doughtie Conquerour they came, And .. Their Lorde 
and Patrone loud did him proclame. 1632 Litucnw 
Trav. x. 444 Vhe Patrone of so great a Monarchy. 1652 
NeeDuam tr. Sefden's Mare Cl. 25 The Dominion for all 
that remaining to another Patron. 1737 Pore //or. Ep 'st. 
1. i. x While pots great Patron of Mankind! sustain The 
halane’d World, and open all the Main. 1809 Bawpwen 
Domesday Bk. 415 In these wards there are 77 mansions 
belonging to sokeinen who have their own lands in demesne, 
and who may choose a patron where they will. 1838 Tiure- 
watt. Greece V. 321 Sparta .could not easily bring herself 
to think of the son of Amyntas, as a patron, or a master. 

2. Rom. Antig. One who had mauumnitted his 
slave, and who retained legal claims, of a paternal 
nature, upon him as freedman. Also, b. A person 
of distinction who gave his protection and aid to 
a client (see CLIENT 1) in return for certain services. 
Hence used allusively. 

(1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 72, | shoulde gyve an occa- 

sion unto Clientes to offende against their patrones. 1623-34 
Fretcuer & Massincer Lover's Progr.v.i, tt is the client's 
duty To wait upon his patron. 1727-41 CuamBers Cyc. 
s.V. The principal right which patrons had, was that of 
heing the legal heirs of their freed-inen, if they died without 
lawful issue born after their enfranchi-ement, and intestate. 
1837 Penny Cyci. VII. 260/t Patron and client were not 
permitted tosueat law, or give evidence against one another. 
Originally patricians only conld he patrons, 1843 MAacauLay 
Lays Anc. Rome, Virginia 78, 1 wait on Appius Claudius, 
I wiited on his sire: Let him who works the client wrong 
beware the patron's ire ! 
_ &. Kom, Antig. A defender before a court of 
Justice; an advocate, a pleader; hence fg. In 
reference to ancient Greece, used to rencer mpo- 
orarns, as applied to a citizen under whose pro- 
tection a resident alien (éroios) placed himself, 
and who transacted legal business for him and was 
responsible to the state for his conduct. 

1387 Trevisa Aigiex (Rolls) 1V. 219 lulius Cesar, bat was 
his patron and his vorie,..pleted forhym. 1485 Caxton 
Si, Wene/r. 14 He shold to them be a patrone in beuen. 


PATRON, 


1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage 1. vi. 23 Conscience as a 
Witnesse, Patron, or Judge within us, accusetb, excuseth, 
condemneth, or ab olveth. 1667 Mirion P. ZL. 1. 2t9 Ou 
mans hehalf Patron or Intercessor nune appeerd. 1875 
Wootsey fntrod, Luternat, Law (1879) § 67 At Athens... 
domiciled sirangers—mela@c?,—.. needed a patron for the 
transaction of legal husiness. 

3. ‘One who countenances, supports, or protects’ 
(J.) ; one who takes under his favour and protec- 
tion, or lends his influential support to advance 
the interests of, some person, cause, institution, art, 
or undertaking ; sec. in 17th and 18th c. the person 
who accepted the dedication of a book. (Always 
implying something of the superior relation of the 
wealthy or powerful Roman patron to his client.) 
Now a chief sense. 

1377 Lance. P. Pl. B. xu. 227 Ac kynde is pe pyes 
patroun and putteth it in hire ere. c1380 Wyctir Sed. 
iVks, 11. 254 Pe world ishis patroun, and pe fadir of pryde 
also. 14 . Yundale's Vis. (Wagner) 2159, | was some tyme 
tby patroun fre, To whom thou shuldest buxsum he. 1500-20 
Dunaar oes lvi.i. 13 Off sic hie feistis of saintis in glorie, 
.. Quhair lordis war patroues, oft I sang thanie Carttas pro 
Det amore, 1568 Grarton Chrox. 11. 770 As though God 
and Saint Peter were the Patrones of vngracivus liuyng. 
1605 Bacon Adv. Learz.t. ili. § 9 Books (such as are worthy 
the name of books) ought to have no patrons but truth and 
reason. 1735 Pore Prel. Sat. 249 May some choice patron 
bless each grey-guose quill! 1749 JoHnson ban, Huw, 
Wishes 160 There mark what is the scholar’s life assail, 
Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail. 187 ‘Texxyson 
Princ. Concl. 88 A great hroad-shoulder’d genial English- 
man,..A patron of some thirty charities. 1853 J. H. Nrew- 
MAN ffis¢, S&. (1873) I. 1. iv. 213 Kings..at various periods 
have heen most effective patrons of art and science. 

Sig. €1760 SMoLteTtT Ode to Sleep 2 Soft Sleep..Sweet 
patron of the peaceful hour. ; 

b. Asupporter, upholder, advocate, or champion 
of a theory or doctrine. Now vare. 

1573 G. Harvey Leéter-5&. (Camden) 10, I was a great and 
contmual patron of paradoxis. 1668 Currerrer & Cove 
arthol, Anat, u, vi. 103 Patrons and favourers of the cir- 
cular motion of the bl od, as Harvey, 170§ STANHOPE 
Paraphr. WI. 424 Those very Epistles, where the main 
Strength of the Patrons for a naked and unfruitful Faith is 
supposed to lye. 1796 Br. Watson Afol. Bible 42 ‘This 
fancy has had some patrons hefore you. y 

c One who countenances or supports a practice, 
a form of sport, an institution, or the like. Also 

(in tradesmen s language), One who supports with 
lis custom a commeicial undertaking, a shop, 
store, ctc.5 a regular ctistomer; one who uses or 
frequents any itstitution or place of resort. 

1605 B. Jonson Volfone 11. i, (Volpone, disguised as a 
mountebank Doctor addressing the crowd yathered hefore 
bim] Most noble gentlemen, and my worthy patious! 1892 
Falkirk Herali 18 July 1/5 The Proprietor..thanks his 
Patrons for the support they Rave extended to him for the 
past 11 years. d/od, A great patron of the turfand the prize- 
ring. ‘Lhe patrons of the public-house, the giu-shop, etc. 

II. Senses arising in medizeval Latin. 

4. Cne who holds the right of presentation to 
an ccclesiastical benefice; the holder of thc advow- 
son; so called from his original function of advo- 
cate and defender: see ADVOCATE 2, ADVOWEE 2. 
(The earliest sense in Eng. tse.) 

(1278 Rolls of Parit, 1. 5/1 Les eyres Wauter Ledet sunt 
verres patrons de la dite Eglise.] ¢1300 Aeket (Percy Soc.) 
570 And that he, other the patroun, furst the 3ift seve. 
1325 Poon limes hdw. I/ 56 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 326 
Sone so a parsoun is ded and in eorthe i-don, ‘J hanne shal 
the patroun have 3iftes anon. 1393 Lanct. P. Pl. C. vi. 78 
Popes and patrones poure gentil Piud refuseh. ax4qs50 Ant, 
de la Tour (1868 42 She kuight was lorde and patron of the 
chirche. 1583 Basincron Command, Vo Geutlem. Eng. 
(1590) ##iv b, They should defend and tender the estate of 
the Churches whereof they be patrons. 1616 R. C. Tees" 
Whistle 1. 1357 Lawes danger to prevent, The patron with 
the parson will indent ‘That he shall have the living. 1766 
Brackstone Comm, It. xviii. 276 The right of presentation 
to a church accrues to the ordinary by neglect of the patron 
to present. 3862 W. Bett Dict. Law Scotl.s. v. atronage, 
It would appear that patrons were originally merely the 
guardians of the temporal property of particular churches. 
1878 Stusss Const. Hist, xix. I11.311 tn 1253..he (Innocent 
IV] recognized in the fullest way the rights of patrons, and 
undertook to ahstain from all usurped provisions. 

5. ‘A guardian saint’ (J.); the special tutelary 
saint of a person, place, country, craft, or institu- 
tion, (Now usuatly /etron saint: see 12 c.) 

¢ 1380 Wycur Serv Sel. Wks. I. 73 Neibver bei make 
Baptist ne Jesus Crist ber patroun. 1512 Guytrorve Pilgr. 
(Camden) 1: Many relyques, as the hed and the arme of 
seynt Blase, which is there patron. 1560 Daustr. S/eidane's 
Conn. 437 b S. James the Patrone of Spain. 1646 Crasuaw 
Deo Nostro (1652) 196 Ah, then, poor soul! what wilt thou 
say? And to what patron choose to pray? 1718 #2 ce-thinker 
No. 16 4 Saint Nicholas is the great Patron of Mariners. 
1828 K. Dicsy Brouwdst, Hon. (1846) 11. Lancredus 89 
(St. George] was the patron of England as early as the time 
of Richard 1. He is also patron of Malta, of Genoa, of 
Valentia and Arragon. ; 

tb. A tntelary (pagan) divinity. Ods. 
€1374 Cuaucer Anel. § Arc. 4 You fiers god of armes Mars 
the rede That.. Honured art as patron of that place. 1€97 
Davpen “2neid xu. 5 6 Then to the patron of his art he 
(the physician lapis] pray’d. 

te. edipt. for patron day (see 11): = PATTERN 
5b, 12. Obs. 

1890 J. Hearey Jsula Sanct. et Doctor. 82 A holy well 
where a ‘patron’ was formerly held on the last Sunday of 
July. 


PATRON. 


III. Senses repr. modern Romanic uses. 

(=It. padrone. patrone, Sp. patron, padron, F. patron.) 
Cf. Paprone, Pairoon 2-3. 

6. The captain or master of a galley, or of a 
coasting vessel in the Mediterranean; also, the 
steersman of a longboat. Now sare. 

[1392-3 Earl Derby's Exp. (Camden) 232 Item pro vino 
..empto per manus Johannis Payn in galeia de Gilberto 
famulo patroni.] 14.. in A//st. Coll. Citizen London (Cam- 
den) 115 Certayne lordys faughtyn whithe carykys of Gene, 
..and toke iiij of..them and hyr patronys. 1484 Caxton 
Fables of Pogé ix, Vher wasa carryk of Jene..of the whiche 
carrick the patrone bare in his sheld painted an oxe hede. 
1568 GraFrron Chron. I1. 464 Three of the greatest Caricks 
with their patrones, and Monsire laques de Burbon their 
Admirall were taken. 1676 Lond. Gaz, No. 1066/3 These 
particulars,.. come from Naples, brought thither by the 
Patron of a.Felucca. 1729-41 Cuambers Cyc/. s.v., Patron 
..Is a name gtven in the Mieaitenancan: to the person who 
commands the vessel and seamen ; sometimes to the person 
who steers it. 1820 Byron A/ar. Fal. 1. ii. 294 How! did 
you say the patron of a galley? : ‘ 

+b. Extended to the captain of an ancient ship. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxvii. 95 Eneas .. called to hym all 
the patrons & all the maystres of the shipes. 1513 DoucLas 
.Exets y.iv. 5 That the patrone Gyas, amyd the flude,.. 
Callis on his steris man, hait Meneit by name. ; ; 

+7. A master or owner of slaves or captives (in 


the Levant and Barbary states). Ods. 

1628 Dicsy Voy. ALedit. (1868) 19 [They] gaue me leaue to 
carrie away all the English captiues that remained here 
(which were near 50), paying onely the money they cost vnto 
their patrones. 1697 tr. C’fess D’Aunoy’s Trav, (1706) 227 
Heretofore ..a Patron might have killed his Slave as he 
might have killed his Dog. 19719 DE For Crusoe 1. ii, My 
new patron or master had taken me home to his house. 

|| 8. The host or landlord of an inn (in Spain): 
cf. PADRONE d. 

1878 Lapy Brassey Voy, Sundeam x. 170 [They] carried it 
to the inn, where I had to explain to the Jaévon, in my best 
Spanish, that we wanted a carriage to go to the baths. 

IV. Applied to things. 

+ 9. The earlier form of the word PATTERN, q. Vv. 
for illustrations of this form. Ods. (in this spelling). 

+10. A case for holding pistol-cartridges: see 
quot. 1834. (F. patron, patronne.) Also, A car- 
tridge (Ger. fatrone). Obs. exc. Hist. 

1683 Sir J. Turner Pallas Armata 173 All Horse-men 
should always have the charges of their Pistols ready in 
Patrons, the Powder made up compactly in Paper, and the 
Bail tyed to it with a piece of Packthred. /dd. 176 He 
hath no more to do but to bite of a little of the Paper of his 
Patron. 1834 Penny Cycl, Il. 375/2 The Patron was an 
upright semi-cylindrical box of steel, with a cover moving 
on a hinge, filled with a block of wood with five perforations 
to hold as many pistol-cartridges. 1850 Fairuort Cost, Eng. 
(ed. 2) Gloss. 1862 Cat. Spec. Exh. S. Kens. No. 4731-2 Steel 
patron for holding cartridges, with embossed figures in front. 
Sixteenth century. Leather patron, with steel mountings 
and cover, and ball bag attached. Seventeenth century. 

V. attrib. and Comb. 

ll. attrib.,as patron business, -worship; patron 
eall (.Sc.), see quot.; patron day, the day of a 
patron saint, esp. in Ireland: see PATTERN sd. 12; 
+ patrontashe JZz/, [Du. patroontasch, Ger. patro- 
nentasche], a cartridge-case or ammunition-pouch. 

1825-80 Jamieson, *Patron-cal/, the patronage of a church, 
the right of presentation, x710 Lurrrete Brief Rel. (1857) 
VI. 599 In the act..is a clause against papists frequent- 
ing their saints wells on particular *patron days. 1841 S.C. 
Hatt /veland 1, 280 The patron-day .. attracts crowds of 
visitors. 1689 Acts Parl. Scot. (1822) IX. 30/2 Money was 
given .. for buying baggenots and *patrontashes to ther 
Captaines of every Company. 1818 Bentuam Ch. Eng. 280 
Not only in the line of public service, but in every other 
line, even in the line of *Patron-worship, will exertions cease. 
12. In appositive construction or combination: 
often equivalent to an adj. a. That is a patron. 

1781 Coweer Hofe 414 Just made fifth chaplain of his 
patron lord. 

b. Tutelary, as Zatron deity, god, martyr, etc. 

1700 Drypen Pal. & Arc. 111.561 The bloody colours of 
his patron god. 1726 Pore Odyss. x1x. 468 Hermes, his 
Patron-god, those gifts bestow'd. 1869 Lecxy Europ. Mor. 
(1877) I. iii. 464 Almost every hamlet soon required a patron 
martyr and a local legend. 1895 Sayce Eeypt of Hebr. & 
LHerodotos 122 Its [Thebes] patron-deity was Amon, 

ce. Patron saint: = sense 5. 

1717 Fenton /p. 7. Lambard Poems 213 By France the 
Genius of the Fight confest, For which our Patron-Saint 
adorns his Breast. 1832 G. Downes Lett. Cont. Countries 
I. 176 The festival of Justus, the patron saint, had attracted 
crowds to the village. tausf 1856 Emerson £ug. Traits, 
Manners Wks. (Bohn) II. 50 Sir Philip Sidney is one of the 
patron saints of England. 

Patron, v. rare. [cf mod.F. patronner, 
med.L. and It. fatronare, f. L. patronus Patron.) 
frais. To act as patron to, to champion or favour 
as a patron; to patronize. 

¢1624 CuHarman Batrachom. xxii, This Dedication calls 
no greatness, then, To patron this greatness-creating pen. 
1643 Sir I. Browne Relig. Med. u. § 3 Wiser Princes 
Patron the Arts, 1661 Giraxnvint Vax. Dogit. 186, 1..am 
not likely to Patron them. 1865 Dickens A/vt. Fr. 11. xiv, 
Why ain I to be patroned and patronessed as if the patrons 
and patronesses treated me ? 

Patronage (pxtronédz), 5. [a. F. patronage 
(14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) = It. patronaggio, in 
med.L. patronaticum, -agium, {. L. patron-us 
PaTRon: see -aGH.] The office or action of a 


PATRON: in various senses of the word. 


pile, By whose peculiar power and patronage Aztlan was 
} 
{ 
| 
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1. Zec/. The right of presenting a qualified person 
to an ecclesiastical benefice ; advowson. Originally, 
the protection and defence of the rights of a church, 
which carried with it the right of presentation. 

141z in Laing Charters (1899) 24 He..sal noth iniure na 
disese the place throuch na titil of patronage bot as it is 
granttit..in this indenture. 1513-14 Ac/ 5 Hen. VII/, c.11 
§ 2 The said Erle .. [shall] have and enjoye all and singler 
Advousons and Patronages of Churches. 1578-9 Keg. 
Privy Council Scot. 111. 99 The patronage of the said 
bischoprik of Glasgow. 1730-6 Balzey (folio) s.v., Lay 
Patronage ..is a right attach'd to the person either as 
founder, or heir of the.founder; or as possessor of the 
see to which the patronage is annexed, and is either veal 
or personal, 1782 PriestLey Corrupt. Chr. Il. x. 246 
Patronage was introduced in the fourth century. 1876 FREE- 
MAN WVormt. Cong. V. xxiv. 501 In either case, patronage 
involved, what in later times has come to be its whole sub- 
stance, a right of nomination. 1883 Chasbers' Eucycé V11. 
328/2 By an act of parliament in 1874, patronage was 
abolished [in the Church of Scotland]. 

2. Guardianship, tutelary care, as of a divinity 
or a saint. asch. or Obs. 

1582 Stanynurst Eucis uu. (Arb.) 49 And so to bee shielded 
yet agayn with patronage anticque. 1609 Piste (Douay) 
Gen, xlviit Comm., The ancient Fathers teach the patronage 
and Invocation of Angels. 1702 Appison Dial. Medals ii, 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 295 Among the Roman Catholics every 
vessel is recommended to the patronage of some particular 
saint. 31805 Sourury A/adoc 1n Azt. x. 139 His the other 


blest, Mexitli, woman-born, 

3. The action of a patron in giving influential 
support, favour, encouragement, or countenance, 
to a person, institution, work, art, etc. 
implying the action of a superior. 

1553 1. Witson Afhet. Ep.(1567) Ajb, I therfore commende 
to youre Lordeschyppes tuition and patronage this traictise 
of Rhethorique. 1567 Drant //orace Ded. #ijb, Nor any 
thing doth add more estimation to true nobilitye, then 
patronage of learning. 1752 Jonnson Rambler No. 104 P 4 
My fears of losing the patronage of the family. 1813 Mar. 
EpcewortH Patron, xiv, Obtain for your girls what I call 
the patronage of fashion, 1839 Kricurtey Ast. Eng. 11. 
75 Henry’s patronage of letters was highly commendable. 
1860 C. Knicur Pog. Hist. Eng. V1. vi. 91 Thanks to the 
example of the ‘ poor author’ who threw the tardy patronage 
of lord Chesterfield in his face. 1856 Gro. Exviot F. Holt i, 
Harold had gone with the Embassy to Constantinople, 
under the patronage of a high relative, his mother’s cousin. 

b. sfec. Protection, defence; protectorship. ? Oéds, 

1590 Spenser /, Q, 1. viii, 26 Leave unto me thy knights 
last patronage [Z.¢. of his dead body]. ¢1611 CHAPMAN 
Iliad vi. 469 Lest, of a father’s patronage, the bulwark 
of all Troy, Thou leav’st him a poor widow’s charge, 1706 
Puuwirs, Patronage, Protection, Defence. 1844 THirt- 
WALL Greece VIII. 369 Without having been able to effect 
anything..for..the newly expelled Spartan exiles, who bad 
likewise reckoned on his patronage. 

+c. Advocacy, countenance, support. Ods. 

1610 A, Witcet //exapla Dan. 114 The multitude of those 
that erre, is no patronage for error. 1612 T. TayLor Comm. 
Titus ii. 11 ‘his place..rightly interpreted, yeeldeth no 
patronage to that deuise of Vniuersall election. 1674 OwEN 
Holy Spirit (1693) 10 He doth therein undertake our 
Patronage, as our Advocate. 

d. Countenance or favour shown with an air or 
assumption of superiority; patronizing. 

1829 CarLyLe J/isc.(1857) I. 279 A distinct patronage both 
of Providence and the Devil. 1870 Dickens £. Drood ii, 
With a pleasant air of patronage, the Dean as nearly cocks 
his quaint hat as [etc.]. 1883 Jos. Quincy Figures of Past 
61 If there was a little savor of patronage in the generous 
hospitality she exercised among her simple neighbors, it 
was never regarded as more than a natural emphasis of her 
undoubted claims to precedence. 

e. In commercial or colloquial use: The financial 
support given by customers in making use of any- 
thing established, opened, or offered for the use of 
the public, as a line of conveyances or steamers, 
a hotel, store, shop, or the like. 

1804 4nun, Rev. II. 187/1 That the institution has all that 
claim to general patronage..we are disposed to deny. 1856 
Otmstep Slave States 76 The appearance of the other 
public-house indicated that it expected a less select patronage. 
fod. ‘ Messrs. A. and B, have opened a new establishment 
for the supply of..,and hope for a share of public patronage’. 

4. The right or control of appointments to offices, 
privileges, etc., in the public service. 

1769 Funius Lett. iti, 18 Is the command of the army, with 
all the patronage annexed to it, nothing? 1792 Gouv. 
Morris in Sparks Live §& Wit. (1832) II, 259 The ministers 
possess more patronage than any monarch since Louis the 
Fourteenth. 1800 4siat. Aun. Reg., Proc. E. Lud. Ho. 116f1 
Why had they confined their inguiry to one individual 
charge of the abuse of patronage—that of the sale of writers 
appointments? 1886 N. Amer. Rev. CXLII. 577 The 
senators of each State divided their patronage to suit them- 
selves, fulfilling the pledges of the last election and bribing 
voters for the next. 

5. Arms of Patronage (Ifer.) : see quots. 

1729-41 CuHamBers Cycl. s.v., Arms of Patronage, in 
heraldry, are those, a top whereof are some marks of sub- 
jection and dependance... The cardinals on the top of their 
arms bear those of the pope, who gave them the hat, to shew 
that they are his creatures. 1823 Crass Vechnol, Dict., 
Patronage, Arnis of (Her.), those arms which governors of 
provinces, lords of manors, patrons of benefices, add to their 
family arms to betoken their right and jurisdiction. 


6. attrib. (chiefly in senses 1 and 4), as patronage 
reform, etc.; Patronage Secretary (in Great 
| Britain), the Secretary of the Treasury through 
| whom the patronage of that department of the 


Originally 


| 
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PATRONESS. 


government is administered and appointments to 
departments under its control made. 

1875 Le Faxu W7l/, die xxix, That judicious rewarder 

of public virtue, and instructor of the conscience of the 
hustings, the patronage Secretary of the Treasury. 1881 
Daily Tet. 4 Mar. 2 Whether it was with the Sanction of 
the Government that certain draft Editorials .. have been 
forwarded to organs of the press by the noble Iord the 
Patronage Secretary. 1897 Vaily News 21 Oct. 8/7 Arch- 
bishop Benson..was..greatly disappointed at his failure to 
get his patronage reforms, as embodied in the Benefices Pill, 
through, 
_tPa‘tronage, v. Ods. [f. prec. sb.; perb. 
influenced by It. patroneggiare to patronize.) ¢rans. 
To give patronage to; to countenance, uphold, 
protect, defend; to PATRONIZE. 

1587 Greene Euphues’ Censure Ep. Ded., For that the 
goddesse { Pallas] did most patronage learning and souldiers. 
1sgt Suaxs. x /fen. VJ, m1. i, 48 Yes, as an Out-law in a 
Castle keepes, And vseth it, to patronage his Theft. 1596 
Edward }II, i. iii, To patronage the fatherless and poor. 
1598 R. Hayvockt. tr..Lomazzo To Rdr., To patronage them 
from the insolent incroaching of inen of no desert. 1669 
Sturmy Mariner's Mag. Aaaaij, That I may charge you 
to Patronage no more than you had. 

Hence + Pa‘tronaged f//.a.; + Pa‘tronaging 
vbl.sb. and ppl.a. Obs. 

1597 Je Kine Ou Fonas (1618) 124 That it should be rackt 
to the patronaging of Temo’s cosenage. 71650 Don Bellianis 
254 The quiet shore of your most gentle and patronaging 
favours. 1726 AYLIFFE Parergon 411 ‘The Patron ought..to 
have Honours done him in such patronag'd Church, as the 
best seat therein and the like. 

Patronal (pz'tronal, pét-),@. [a. F. patronal 
(i611 in Cotgr.), ad. L. patrondl-ts, f. patron-us 
PaTRON: see -AL. For the pronunciation cf. fer- 
sonal; but some say (patrounal) ; cf. DocTRINAL.] 
Of or pertaining to a patron or patron saint; of 
the nature of a patron. 

1611 Cotcr., Patronal, patronall; of, or belonging to, a 
Patron; done in remembrance, or solemnized in honour, of a 
Patron. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud., Ef. 12 Their Penates and 
Patronall gods. 1755 Jonxson, Patronal, Protecting; sup- 
porting; guarding; defending ; doing the office of a patron. 
1834 L. Rives Wand. by Seine (1835) 229 Oue might have 
thought..that it was the patronal fete of the town. 1868 
Smith Swealler Dict. Gr.& Kom. Antig. (ed. 7)s.¥. Patronus, 
It was the duty of the patron to support his freedman in 
coke of necessity, and if he did not, he lost his patronal 
rights. 

Patronate (pz'trénét, pét-). rave. [ad. L. 
patronat-us, {. patron-us PaTRON: see -ATE},] 
The position, right, or duty of a patron; the 
jurisdiction or possession of a patron. 

1694 Founrainuact in M. P. Brown Sufi. Dects. Crt. 
Session (1826) 1V. 143 Vhe Lords found the Bishop’s pre- 
senting, as patron, made it a patronate, but not a patri- 
monial mensal kirk. 1865 M. Pattison £ss. (1889) 1. 75 
That was the idea which the master of Rosso and Cellim 
formed of his patronate of letters. 1880 MuirHEAD Gaius 
563 Patronate was the relationship that existed hetween 
a freedman,..and his Jatronns. 

attrib. 1879 P. Lorimer Lechler's Wiclif I. 46 The 
Curia..encourages all wbo have patronate rights to make 
pastoral appointments of a like kind. 

Pa-trondom, zonce-wd. [See -bom.] The estate 
or order of patrons. 

1878 P. Lorimer Lechler's Wiclif 1. 36 To that end.. 
behoved to be subservient both priestdom and patrondom, 
bishopdom and popedom. 

+ Patro‘ne. 0s. Also patronne. [a. F. 
patronne (= galére patronne), fem. of fatron.] 
The galley which carried the lieutenant-general 
(= vice-admiral) of a squadron of galleys, and 
was usually the second galley of the squadron (the 
first being the capzfana or CAPTAINESS, in the 
French squadron the véa/e). 

1585 IT. Wasnincron tr. Wicholay's Voy. 1. xx. 25b, About 
the euening were brought intoo our Patrone. .the Gouernour 
Vallier and the Spanish Argosin. /ézd. 1. xxil. 28 There 
died also two gallie slaues and foure in the patrone. /d7d. 
11. iii, 33 b, We began to way out the bisket..in the Patronne 
there was scarce lefte for foure dayes. 

Patrone, obs. form of Parron, PaTRoon. 

Patronee’. zo/ce-wd, [See -EE.] A recipient 
of patronage, a presentee to a benefice. 

¢1807 Syp. Smiru in Lady Holland AZew. (1855) 11. 32 My 
request to him. -was, if any patronee of his preferred the 
North to the South, that I might be allowed to gratify so 
singular a wish by exchanging with him, 

Patroness (p2‘tranés, px't-), 5d. Also 5 -nyse, 
5-7 -nesse, -onnesse. Le med.L. patronissa, 
fem. of patronus (after bastlissa: see -ESS); cf. 
mod.F. fatronnesse (1878 in Dict. Acad.), Du. 
patrones.] 

1. A female patron (in senses 1-3 of PATRON) ; 
in modern usage, esf, one who promotes and takes 


a lead in social functions, as balls, bazaars, etc. 
c1440 Proup. Parv. 386/2 Patronesse, Jatronissa (P. 
patrona). 1509 Fisuer Sun. Serm. C'tess Richniond Wks. 
(1876) 301 All the lerned men of Englonde to whomeshe was 
a veray patronesse. 1592 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. (in 
Archaica (1815) Il. 10), The excellent gentlewoman my 
patroness, or rather championess in this quarrel. 1625 Br. 
Mountacu Aff. Cxsar 56 The Church of England no 
Patroness of Novell opinions, 1798 Ferriar /lustr. Sterne 
i. 12 Margaret Queen of Navarre. .patroness of literary men. 
¢1820 Byron Charity Ball note, Lady Byron had been 
patroness of a ball. 1861 Wyre Metvitte Alk¢4. Hard. 
xxiv. 192 After much discussion by stewards and lady 


PATRONESS. 
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tronesses. 1875 Poste tr. Gaius 11. § 49 Patronesses.. 1 by a most monstrous impudence would patronize upon their 


Rad only the same rights as patrons under the statute of 
the Twelve Tables. ’ 

2. A female patron saint. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 57b, Take her for thy 
chefe patroness & advocatryce. 1555 EDEN Decades 73 To 
take vnto hym the holy virgin. .to bee his patronesse. 1694 
Lond, Gaz. No. 2979/2 That the Relicts of St. Genevieve, 
Patroness of this City (Paris], should be carried in..Pro- 
cession. 31828 Scott Chron. Canonyate Ser. 11. Introd., The 
venerable guardian of St. Bridget probably expected the 
interference of her patroness. 


b. A female tutelary deity; said also fig. of | 


personified principles, etc. 

¢1420 Lyne. Assembly of Gods 376 Dame Venus. . Patronesse 
of pleasaunce, be namyd well she myght. 154z Upatt 
Evrasm, Apoph. 342, Minerva was thought the patronesse 
of al witte. ¢2630 Mitton /assion v, Gefriend me Night 
best Patroness of grief. 1784 Cowrer Yask iv. 780 Hail, 
therefore, patroness of health and ease And contemplation,.. 
Hail, rural life | 

3. A female holder of an advowson. 

1538 Cranmer Let, to Cromwell in Misc. Writ, (Parker 
Soc.) If. 362 ‘The hishop of London.. gave the institution 
unto the said sir Heugh Payne, leaving the patroness in 
suit at the common law for the same. 1818 in ‘l'opp; and 
in later Dicts. 

+4. A woman who is a pattern or modcl to her 
sex: see PATTERN. Ods, 

¢1430 Lypc. Reas. & Sens. 6833 Which ys Merour and 
patronesse, To yive exainple of stedfastenesse To women 
throgh hir noble fame 

5. Comb., as patroness saint = sense 2. 

sgor West. Gaz. 18 Sept. 2/1 The image of Ste. Anne, 
the patroness-saint of Brittany. 

Hence Pa‘troness v., to play the patroncss to; 
Pa troness-ship, the position or office of patroness. 

1834 New Monthly Mag. X1.1.8 The intrigues of Almack’s 
—the petty partisanship of patronessing. 1840 Mrs. Gore 
thid, p 
election. 
fused the patroness-ship last season. 
{see Patron v.} 


Patronization (pxtronaizéfan). [f. next: 
see -1ZAT10N.] The action or fact of patronizing. 

1794 Char.in An, Reg.295/1 He received his first patroni- 
zation under lord chief justice Singleton. 1892 Hake A/ern. 
Eighty Years 77 Vope was made a fashion through patroni- 
zalon. 

Patronize (pex‘trénziz), v. [f Patron sd. + 
-1ZE: cf. OF. patroniser (1456 in Godef.), med.L. 
patronizdre (1382 in Du Cange) to lead a galley 
as patron.] 

1. ¢rans. To act asa patron towards, to extend 
patronage to; to protect, support, favour, counte- 
nance, encotirage: orig. as the act of one in a 


superior or influential position. 

1589 G. Ilarvey Pierce's Super. Wks. (Grosart) II. 166 
Lordes on both sides, that Patronise good causes. a1610 
Parsons Leicester's Ghost (1641) 4 Some others tooke mee for 
a zealous man, Because good Preachers I did patronize. 1623 
T. Wittiamson tr. Goulart's Wise Uietllard Aijb, A good 
Booke in these dayes had need of a good man to Patronize it. 
1712 Anpison Sect. No. 469 #2 Ife patronizes the Orphan 
and Widow, assists the Friendless, and guides the Ignorant. 
1801 Strutt Sports § Past. Introd. 12 UWenry the Seventh 
patronized the gentlemen and officers of his court in the 
practice of military Exercises. 1859 Geo. Evtot A. Bede v, 
It will hardly do for me to patronise a Methodist preacher, 
even if she would consent to be patronized by an idle 
shepherd. 

abel, 1742 Pore Dunc. w. 102 There march’'d the bard and 
plocktieae! side by side, Who rhym’d for hire, and patroniz’d 
for pride, 1878 If. Yates Ii/vecked in Port x. 98 Silly heads 
are apt totake airs at the mere idea of being in a position 
to patronise, 

+b. Said ofa patron saint or sl deity. Obs. 

1595 Spenser L2pithal. 391 And thou, great Iuno! which.. 
The lawes of wedlock still dost patronize. a@160q HANMER 
Chron, [rel (1809) 117 At Ganlneir in Flanders, where 
the Church (say they) is patronized by Saint Machutus, 
alias Maclovins. 1632 LitHcow 7'raz.1. 28 Vnto this falsely 
patronized Chappell, they offer yearely many rich gifts. 

+c. To defend, support, stand by ; to advocate; 


to justify; to countenance. Ods. 

1595 W. W. tr. Plautus' Mencchinus in Nichols Plays 
(3779) 133 Facing out bad causes for the oppressors, and 
patronizing some just actions for the wronged. 1623 PurcHas 
Pilgrimage \. iv. 18 Christ patronizeth his Disciples, pluck- 
ing the eares of Corne. 1670 Magvet Corr. Wks. 1872-5 
II. 327 Elect such an High Steward..as may always be 
ready ..to.. patronize the justice of your actions. 1705 
Staxnore Paraphr. U1. 348 Nor..may we patronize our 
Sloth or our Sullenness, by a pretence of incapacity to do 
the publick Service. 1785 Jerrerson Il’rt#. (1859) L. 485 
Appointed by their country to patronize their rights, 

+d. Said of things. Ods. 

1633 T. Aoams £24. 2 Peter i. 4 That which is patronized 
by_usualness, slips into the opinion of lawfulness. 1695 
J. Epwarps Perfect. Script. 49 It is so corruptly translated 
that it is made to patronize several of their superstitious 
follies, a1710 Br. Butt Sera. xviii. Wks. 1827 1. 436 There 
Is no action so foolishly done, but that the examples of 
wise men may be alleged to patronise the folly of it. 

+2. With 2f0n: To lay the responsibility for (a 
thtng) zor some one ; to make or declare a person 
responsible for ; to father zfov any one. Obs. 

1626 J. Pory in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser.1. IIL. 246 For all the 
Kinges Royall bounty amongst them,..they patronized upon 
the Queen debtes to the value of above 419000. 3633 7. 
Apvams Ex. 2 Peter i. Let this teach.. You of the laity, 
not to patronize your sins upon the example of others. 1643 
HoweELn Ywelve Treat, (1663) 205 That warre (which some 


1846 — Lug. Char. (1852) 79 Her ladyship re- 
1865 Patronessed 


X. 51 In London life, patrouesship is a matter of | 


i 


| 
| 


Majesties). 

3. To assume the air of a patron towards; to 
treat with a manner or air of condescending notice. 

1797 Mrs. Rapcurre /fadian i, Vhe musical genius whom 
she patronised. 1820 Hazuitt Lect. Dram. Lit.10 Feeling 
much the same awkward condescending disposition to 
patronise these first crude attempts at poetry and lispings 
of the Muse. 1845 Disraete Syéi/ 1. i, Spruce .. had a 
weakness for the aristocracy, who.. patronized him with 
condescending dexterity. 1865 Dickens Jlut. Fr. uw xiv, 
I don’t want to be patronized. : 

4, In commercial or colloquial use: To favour 
or support with one’s expenditure or custom; to 
frequent as a customer or visitor; to favour with 


one’s presence, resort to, frequent. 

1801 Mar. Encewortn Oxt of Debt iii, ‘ Positively, ma'am, 
you must patronize my spring hat’, said the milliner. 1850 
R. G. Cummine //unter's Life S. Afr. (1902) 24/1 One side 
of it was .. patronized by several flocks of Egyptian wild 
geese. 1885 Darly Tel. 17 Sept. (Cassell), Chop-houses, 
patronized by the clerk and the apprentice. 

Hence Pa‘tronized ff/.a., Patronizing vi/. s4.; 
also Pa‘tronizable a., capable of being patronized 


or treated patronizingly. 

1664 H. More Jyst. {nig. Apol. 547 Rather the taking of 
it away then the Patronizing of it. 1837 ARNoLD Zefé. in 
Stanley Life (1845) II. 72 A..friend..made the same objec- 
tion to Victor Cousin’s tone: ‘It was’, he said, ‘a patronizing 
of Christianity’. 1884 ‘Basi.’ Wearing of the Green IL 
xviii. 23 Norah’s inodest dress made her seem more patron- 
isable than ever. 1897 D. SMEATON Smollett v. 62. 

Patronizer(pe‘trénaiza1). [f.prec.vb. +-ER}.] 
One who patronizes. 

3596 J. Trussewt in Southwell 7r?. Death Ep. Ded., I.. 
haue darde, ‘lo make you Patronizer of this warde. 1649 
Butne Eng. Lnprov, lpr. (1653) To Husb. etc., Though 
some esteem it matter of greatest moment, yet you will not 
all be found patronizers hereof. 1709 SACHEVERELL Sev. 
5 Vou. 20 The Author, and Patronizer of Lyes. 1844 Blackw. 
Mag. LVI. 574 His youthful protégés were glad to.. become 
patronizers in their turn. 

Pa‘tronizing, ///.a. [f. as prec. + -1NG?.] 
That patronizes, esp. with an air of superiority; 
ostentatiously condescending or superior. 

1727 Baitey vol. II, Patronizing .. acting the Part of a 
Patron. 3827 Lytton Pelham ii, No patromising condescen- 
sion to little people. 1828 Scorr /. AL, Perth viii, ‘The 
knight... received them with a ntixture of courtesy and 
patronising condescension. 1875 Jowerr Pla‘o (ed. 2) I. 
p. xviii, The patronizing style of Protagoras. 

llence Pa‘tronizingly a/v., with the conde- 
scension or air of a patron. 

1837 Mrs. Cartyce Lett. I. 64 ‘A man of sense’ (as 
Mrs, Buller. .said patronisingly of the Apostle Paul), 3883 
A. Dosson Fielding vi. 165 The hitherto unfriendly Gentle- 
man's patronisingly styles [it] an ‘excellent piece’. 

Pa-tronless, cz. [f. Patron 5d. + -LEss.] 
Without a patron. 

I Futter Good Th. in Worse T. Pref. (1841) 74 If any 
wonder that this treatise comes patronless into the world. 
1710 Suartess. Adv. to Author u.i, The Arts and Sciences 
must not be left Patron-less. 1867 J. MacrarLane Ven. 
1. Archer iv. 71 He was penniless and patroniess, 

Patronly (pé'tranli), cz. [f. as prec. + -L¥1.] 
Of, pertaining to, or befitting a patron. 

1832 Examiner 433/2 The ermine is surely not more liable 
to patronly impression than the epaulette! 1879 A. Reep 
Alice Bridge 193 He protected little boys from bullies with 
patronly kindness. 

Patronomato‘logy. vare—°. [f. Gr. marnp, 
marp- father + édvopa(r-) name + -Aoyia -LoGY,] 
The study of the origin of personal names. 

1847 in WessTeRr; and in later Dicts, 

+ Patronou:r. Sc. Ods. rave. [Answers to an 
OF. type *Jatroncor, -eur, f. palroner, L. patronare: 
sce PaTRon v.] = Parnon sé. 5. 

€1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xl. (Ninian) 934 Sa byrd al galouya 
bym honoure, Pat to bame is si¢ patrononre, 

Patronship (pétranfip). [f. Patron sé, + 
-SHIP.] The office of a patron (in various senses 
of the word); + patronage. 

1549 Latimer 5¢h Serm. bdcf Edw. Vi (Arb.) 148 Patrons 
be charged .. not to seke a lucre and a gaine by lis patron- 
ship. 1561 ‘I’. Norton Calvin's Just. i. xx. (1634) 431 For 
whereas the Scripture is full of many forines of praier, there 
is no example found of this patroneship [of saints]. 1688 
Emperor's Ausw. to Fr. King's Manifesto 12 His Imperial 
Office, and the Patronship of all Churches, thereunto annexed, 
1875 Merivace Ge. /fist, Rome ii. (1877) 13 Uhe patriciate 
and patronship belonged more or less to all the nations 
which surrounded Rome. 

Patronym (px‘trnim). rare. [f. Gr. marpo- 
vupos named from the father, f. marnp, zarp- 
father + dvopza, Doric dvupa name: cf. marpwvupia 
a patronymic.] = next, B. 

1834 Vew Monthly Mag. X1. 506 Not over-enamoured of 
my monosyllabic patronyme. 

Patronymic (pztroni‘mik), a. and sé. [ad. 
L. patronymic-us, a, Gr. natpovupsn-ds derived 
from or like a father’s name, f. marpwvup-os : see 
prec. and -ic. Cf. F, fa/ronymigque (Cotgr. 1611), 
It. patronimica (Florio 1598).] 

A. aaj. Of a personal or family name: Derived 
from the name of a father or ancestor, esp. by 
addition of a suffix or prefix indicating descent. 
Also said of such a suffix or prefix. 

1669 Gare Crt. Gentiles 1.1. xi. 59 Abraham..was called 


| 


PATROONSHIP. 


an Hebrew; by which Patronymic name, he and his Pos- 
teritie were distinguished. 1880 EarLe Philol. Eng. Tongue 
(ed. 3) § 318 It is sometimes patronymic, that is to say, it 
was the name of a family from acommon ancestor. 1894 
O. F. Emerson “ist. Eng. Lang. ix. 157 The English 
patronymic suffix corresponding to the Danish «soz is -zne. 
sé. A patronymic name; a name derived 
from that of a father or ancestor; a family name. 
161z SELDEN /ilustr. Drayton's Poly-olb. viii. 132 To 
some of these, other Patronymiques are given. a 1637 B. 
Jonson £ug. Gram. u. iii, When the proper name is used 
to note one’s parentage; which kind of nonns the gram- 
marians call patronyntics, 1658 Puituips, Patronymicks, 
those names which men derive from their fathers or 
ancestours with sone little addition, as Aencadcs from 
Aencas. 1832 Scott Rob Rey Introd., Their original patro- 
nymic is MacAlpine. 1870 Freeman Nori. Cong. 1. App. 
563 Glestingabyrig, a genuine patronymic, has been cor- 
rupted into Glastonbury. 

So Patrony’mical a. = prec. A; hence Patro- 
ny’mically adv., by, or in relation to, a patro- 
nymic. 

1656 Buount Glossogr., Patronymical, 1751 MACFARLANE 
Gencalog. Collect. (1900) II, 306 He Assumed. .the Designa- 
tion of Dominus De Strowan, And Patronimicallie in the 
Irish way, Robertus filius Duncani Dominus de Strowan. 
1759 Rowertson “Hist. Scot. 1. Wks. 1813 I. 21 Distingnished 
by some common appellation, either patronymical or local. 
1866 EMERSON Eng. Traits, Race Wks. (Bohn) IL. 25 Every 
one of whom is ramed, and personally and patronymically 
described. 

Patroon (patr7n). Also 7-8 pateroon, (§ 9 
-tt-, -rr-), 8 patrone. [.\ variant form of Jalron, 
chiefly in some foreign applications of the word. 
In senses 1-3, ad. F. patron, Sp. patron, etc.; in 
sense 4, a. Du. fatroon (patrén), as used in the 
former Dutch colony of New Amsterdam. In the 
former case, of phonetic origin, -0072 being an 
Eng. imitation of the Fr. or RKomanic sound, as in 
baboon, dragoon, harpoon, maroon, saloon; in the 
later case a retention of the Du. spelling with the 
Eng. pronunciation of 00.) 

+1. = Patron sd. 3. Obs. . 

1662 J. Witson Cheats iv. i, And do you now forget you 
Patroon, sirrah? Do you forget your Patroon? 1697 C'fess 
D'Aunoy's Trav. (1706) 28, I could never have imagin'd 
that you could have been Patroon of so foul a cause. 

+2. A master (esp. of aslave); = Patron 7. Ods. 

1677 W. Hussarp Narrative (1865) 11.195 He was forced 
to travel with his Pateroon four or five Miles overland to 
Damaniscottee, where he was compelled to row, or paddle 
in a Canoo about fifty five Miles farther to Penobscot. 1704 

. Pitts Ace. Mohaniunetans i. (1738) 10 In this Town I 
ived many Years with my second Patroon, : 

3. The captain, master, or officer in charge of 
a ship, barge, or boat; the coxswain of a long- 
boat; = Patron 6. Now sare. 

1743 Buckxerey & Cummins Voy. S. Seas 111 Mr. C—] 
the Patroon prevail'd on 'em to return to Captain C—p. 
Lbid. 166. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789), Alaitre de 
chaloupe, the Coxswain, or patroon of the long-boat. 1775 
Romans Florida 186 The vessel draws one third, the patroon 
or master, two shares of the remaining two thirds. 1893 
STEvENSON Catriona xxii. 261 Both our master and the 
patroon of the boat scrupled at the risk. 

In YS. A possessor of a landed estate and 
certain manorial privileges, granted under the old 
Iutch governments of New York and New Jersey. 
to members of the (Dutch) West India Company. 

The New Netherlands Co., in 1629, issued a charter pro- 
viding that whoever brought 50 permanent settlers should 
be invested with an estate of 16 miles frontage on the Hudson, 
extending back indefinitely. ‘The patroons held manorial 
courts. Their privileges were finally abolished about 2850. 

1758 L. Lyon in Altl. ¥rnls. (1855) 13 Marched into the 
Paterroon Lands to Landlord Lovejoys. 1776 C. Carrot. 
Frnt, (1845) 42 Vast tracts of land on each side of Hudson's 
river are held by the proprietaries, or, as they are here 
styled, the Patrones of inanors. 1790 R. TyLer Contras? 1. 
i. (1887) 5 To see the world and rub off a little of the 
patroon rust. 3797 JEFFERSON IV rit. (1859) IV. 186 What 
with the English influence..and the Patroon influence. . 
little is to be hoped. 1826 J. F. Cooper JJohicans (1829) 1. 
iii. 183 Tracts of country wider than that which belongs to 
the Albauy Patteroon. 31839 Marrvat Diary Amer, Ser. 1. 
I. 113 Mr. Van Ransalaer still retains the old title of 
Patroon. 1870 Burritt Law Dict., Manor, in American 
Law ..is a tract held of a proprietor by a fee-farm rent in 
money or in kind, and descending to oldest son, who in 
New York is called a patroon. 1883 J. Fiske in //arper's 
Alag. 921/1 The patroons brought many colonists with them. 

Hence Patroo-ness, ‘a woman with the rights or 
privileges of a patroon; a female patroon’ (72¢2h's 
Stand. Dict. 1895). So Patroonry, the system 
of patroons ; Patroo-nship, the position, or estate, 


of a patroon. 

3809 W. Irvine Koickerd. u. ix, Magnificent dreams of 
foreign conquest and great patroonships in the wilderness. 
féid, 1. v, The patroon Killian Van Rensellaer, who had 
come out from Holland to found a colony or patroonship. 
1858 V. York Tribune 30 Jan. 5/3 Another Blow at 
Patroonry.—The land-holders of Rensselaer county..had 
a meeting at West Sandlake on the 27th. 1884 A/ag. Amer. 
Hist. (N. Y.) Jan. 11 His estate would be constituted a 
manor, or in Dutch parlance a patroonship, with privileges 
similar to those of a baron in England. 

+Patroo'na. Ols. [ad. Sp. or obs. It. Aatrona, 
fem. of patror, palrone, with Eng.oo for Romanic 0: 
cf. prec.] A mistress of slaves, in the Levant. — 

1704 J. Pitts Ace. Mohammetans 47 By the sollicitations 
of the Patroonas, or Mistresses themselves. /6/d., ix. (1733) 


PATRUEL. 


‘217, I was in hopes that my Patroona.., would now have 
given me my Freedom. 

Patrosinate, -sinie, Patrouille, -roul, Pa- 
troun, obs. ff. Parrocin-, Patrox, Patxon. 

+Patzuel. Obs. rare—% fad. L. patruélis 
a father’s brother’s (or sister’s) child, a cousin- 
german, f. patrz-zs father’s brother, paternal 
uncle; cf. med.L. patrols brother's son, nephew 
(Du Cangc).] 


1623 Cockrram, Patrueds, Brothers Children. 

Patruity (patrviti). rave. [f. L. patru-us 
father’s brother, paternal uncle, f. Paty-em father.] 
‘The position or rclationship of an uncle. 

1844 J. T. Hewrerr Parsons § IH”. xxxvi, Visible signs 
of paternity, or patruity. 

atryarch, -ark, obs. forms of PATRIARCH. 

+ Patt, 50. (@.) Chess. Obs. [= Du, and Ger. 
patt, F. pat (in Jee des eschets de Greco, 169), all 
in same sense, ad. It. fatto ‘covenant, agrcemcnt, 
Pact’; hence, in Chess, ‘a draw by consent’, and, 
by extension, ‘a drawn game’ generally. 

So used already in x51 in Chachi’s MS. collection of 
Chess Problems (MS., Casanetense Lib., Rome, 791, If. 28 a) 
‘li andati ad fronte et sera pacta’. Specialized in F., Ger., 
Du., and Eng. to denote a particular kind of draw.] . 

The position of stale-mate. b. as adj. In this 
position. 

2735 Bertin Chess 67 Situation of the Game named Patt. 
/but, 68 And the white loses the game, the black king being 
Patt. /bid. 71 And if the white queen takes the black 
queen, it loses the game by the Patt. [1904 H. J. R. 
Murray in Zeé., In England from 1612 to ¢ 1750, and in 
out-of-the-way places till ¢1805, the player who put his 
opponent into ‘patt’ lost the game. Why, no one knows: 
but as the same rule held in certain continental varieties of 
chess which appear to have a ‘latar rather than an Arabic 
origin, I suspect it was an innovation brought from Russia 
hy some Ehzabethan traveller. The rule, so far as book 
evidence goes, was never followed in France or Southern 
Europe, wbere * patt’ was always =a draw.] 

Pattable (petabl), a. rave. [f. Pat 7. + 
“ABLE.] ‘That may be patted. 

1892 Spare Afomcnts 2 Jan. 7/3 It was a plump, pretty 
and pattable hand. 

Patt .1coon(e, obs. forms of PaTacoon. 

| Pattamar, patamar (pz'tamas). /. Jd. 
Also 7 patte-, 8-9 patti-, pattymar, -maur, 9 
petamare. [a. Pg. patamar, a. Konkani pdlamdr 
courier, Adtamdri, Malayal. pattamadri, Marathi 
palémart, Gujarati phatemari dispatch-boat, f. 
Marathi Za/fa tidings + -var?, in Marathi, carrier.} 

+1. An express foot-messencver, a courier. Oés. 

1598 W. Puitiipe Linschotcn 73/2 Vhere are others that 
are called Patamares, which serue onlie for Messengers or 
Posts, to carie letters from place to place by land. 1698 
Fryer Acc. £. /adia & P. 111 The Pattamars, the only 
Foot-posts of this Country, who Run so many Courses 
every Morning. 1757 J. H. Grose Voy, E. /nd. x. 192 
Betwixt Surat and Bombay there is a constant intercourse 
preserved .. by Pattamars, or foot-messengers, over land. 
1782 Char. in Ann. Keg. 52/1 This mendicant order of 
religious often supply our patty-maurs with provisions on 
their journeys. 

2. An Indian advice-boat or dispatch-boat ; spec. 
a lateen-rigged sailing-vessel, with one, two, or 
three masts, used on the west coast of India. 

1704 Collect, Voy. (Churchill) 111. 740/2 Patamars are 
Indian Advice-boats cover'd all over for the Carriage of 
Letters. 1830 Wetttncton Saf/. Desf. (1858) 11. 341, 
I take the opportunity of the dispatch of a Pattamar boat 
from hence. 1845 Srocqur.er //andbh. Brit. India (1854) 
to1 To engage a pattamar, or large sea-soi:1g boat. 18-9 
Tennent Ceylon I1. 103 Among the vessels at anchor lie the 
dows of the Arab, the petamares of Malabar, tbe dhoneys 
of Coromandel. 

Pattane, Pattararo, obs. ff. PATTEN, PEDRERO. 

| Patte (pat, pet). Also 8 pat. [F. parte 
paw, familiarly hand, also as in sense 2.) 

+1. A paw; Aumorously, a hand. Obs. rare. 

1797 Wotcort (P. Pindar) Ode to Livery of London 11 
And on his honest earnings lay his pats [}/’4s. 1812, pattes]. 

2. A short band or strap of cloth or stuff, attached 
by one end, and buttoning at the othcr, used to 
* button ’ a coat, etc., whose edges do not overlap; 
also a similar band or strap attached at both ends 
for holding a belt or sash in place; or sewn on as 
a decoration or trimming of a dress. 

1835 Court Alag. VI. p. xvii/2 There are some also closed, 
and these latter are trimmed wi.h fattes of a very novel 
kind. 1859 Latest News 5 Sept.7 Two long pattes, rounded 
and trimmed with lace, fall on each side. 

Pattée, patée (pate, pxti),a. “er. Forms: 
5-7 paty, 5-8 patee, 7-9 patée, 8 pattee, 9 
pattée, pa’é. [a. F. patté, patt.’e ‘pawed’, in croix 
patlée <a cross of which the extremities are widened 
in form of an open paw’ (Littré). 

gut in Bh, St Albans, cros patce or faty is taken as repr. 

L. crux putens ‘cros patent’; see Patent. And tn ed. 1612 
of Leigh's Armorie, crois patcc is substituted for the eross 
patonce of edd. 1562-97.) . 

Applied to a cross the arms of which are nearly 
triangular, being very narrow where they meet and 
widening out towards the extremities, so that the 
whole composes nearly a square. 

Pattée-fitchéc. applied to a cross having three arms as 
above, but the lowest sharpened to a point (see Fircu£), 
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1486 B4,.. St. Albans, Her. Cijb, Crucem argentatam 
patentem..vng cros patee dargent. Anglice sic. He berith 
Sable a cros paty of Siluer. /d¢d., This cros patent is made 
dyuerse in the foote of tle same as hit apperith here. And 
then hit is calde a cros patee fixible, e1500 Sa /’vem 
Heraldry 137 in Q. Eliz. Acad. 99, xv maner of crocis armis 
bere:..the inj, paty in feir...x tovrmie. 1572 Bossewe.t 
Arinorie 120 The fielde is Gules, a Chenron betweene three 
crosses pattie [/rinted partie] dargent. 1616 Mipp.rton 
Civitatis Amor Wks. (Bullen) VIL. 285 The pectoral of black 
leather, with a cross paty of silver thereon, 1766 Porny 


Heraldry (1787) Dict., Patee, or Pattcc,..This is said of | 


a cross which is smal] in the center, and so goes on widening 
totbe end. 1868 Cussans /fer. iv. 59 The Maltese Cross. . 
differs from the Cross Paté in having the extremities of each 
of its limbs indented or notched. 189 ‘Pair’ Penny 
Postage Jubilee 74 The next issue [uf penny stamps] was In 
1864. .. Instead of the upper angles having crosses pattée, 
letters were inserted. 

Pattel, variant of Pate *. 

Patten (pxt’n), sd. Forms: 4 patayn, 4-7 
“en, 5 -eyne, 5-6 -yn, -an, 6 -in, -ent, 6-9 -ine, 
9 Sc. paton, 6- patten (also 6 pa-tyn, 6-8 -in, 7 
-ent,-ane). [ME.a. F. paten (13th. in Littré), in 
med.L. patinus (14thc. in Du Cange), It. pattizo 
‘wooden pattin or choppin’ (Florio 1611); origin 
uncertain; perh. a derivative of Jaffe paw.) 

1. A name applied at different periods to various 
kinds of foot-gear, either to such as the feet were 
slipped into without fastening, to wooden shoes or 
clogs, or to the thick-soled shocs, ‘chopins’, or 
‘corks’, formerly worn by women to heighten their 
stature. Still sometimes applicd to the thick-soled 
or wooden shoes of the Chinese or other foreign 
peoples ; but now, in Great Britain and America, 
only in sense b. 

1390 in Fadrie Rolls York Minster (Surtees) 243 Omnes 
ministri Ecclesia..utuntur in Ecclesia et in processione 
patens et clogges contra honextatem Ecclesiw. 1397 in 
Rovers Agric. & Priecs Il. 575/4, 2 pr: patayns ae 
c1440 Promp. Parv. 385/2 Pateyne, fote vp berynge 
(pateyne of tymbyre, kK. or yron, to walke with, P.), eclofo- 
dium, ferripodium. 1473 Acc. Ld. lligh Treas. Scot.\.29 To 
Caldwele of hire chalmire, to pay for patynis and corkis.. 
xijs. 1480 Wardr. Acc, Edw, [V (1830) 119, ij pair patyns 
of leder, price the pair xijd. 1522 More Ve Quat. Noviss. 
Wks. 94/t Wretches y' scant can crepe fora e..walk pit pat 
vpon a paire of patens. 1530 Paiscr. 252/2 Paten for a 
fote, galoche. ¢1530 Crt. Love 1087 See, so she goth on 
patens faire and fete. 1553 Becon Aeligues of Nome (1563) 
69 b, Some go on treen shoes or Pattyns. 1565-73 Coorer 
Thesaurus s.v. Crcp‘da, Patents or sliooes hauing little 
or no vpper leather, but a latchet. 1585 T. WasHincron 
tr, Nicholay’s Voy. i. vii. 37 b, ‘Their hosen and pattius [of 
Sciote lad.es] are of colour white. 16:z Cotcr., Galoche, 
a woodden Shooe, or Patten, made all of a peece, without 
any latchet, or ty of leather, and worne bythe poore clowne 
in Winter. 1623 tr. Mavine'’s Theat. Hon. 1, xiii. 224 The 
Romane Ladies doe yet weare their high Patines and 
Pantofles, 1654 tr. Alartini’s Cong. China 35 They [Chinese 
ladies) seldom were Shoes..; but they of.en use fair Pattins, 
which they make three Fingers high. 1698 J. Crutu 
Aluscowy 80 A Kind of Shooes or Pattins, made of Bark of 
Trees. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I1. 621 Without doors 
they use a kind of wooden patten, neatly ornamented with 
shells. 1872 G. W. Curtis Howadji in Syria im. iv. 308 
(Funk) They all walk upon pattens four or five inches high, 
of ebony inlaid with pearl. 

b. spec. A kind of overshoe or sandal worn to 
raise the ordisary shoes out of mud or wet; con- 
sisting, since 17th ¢., of a wooden sole secured to 
the foot by a leather loop pa-sing over the instep, 
and mounted on an iron oval ring, or similar 
device, by which the wearer is raised an inch or 
two from the gronnd, 

1575 G. Harvey Letter.d. (Camden) 153 He was fajnt to 
cum on pattins, bycause of y’ great weit. 1594 GrREENK & 
Lopce Look.ng Glasse G.'s Wks. (Rtldg.) 133 A womans 
eyes are like a pair of pattens, fit to save shoe-leather in 
summer, and to keep away the cold in winter. 265x CLEevE- 
LAND Poems 55 When night-wandring Witches put on their 
pattins. 1659-60 Pepys Diary 24 Jan, My wife..in the 
way being exceedingly troubled with a pair of new pattens, 
and I vexed to go so slow. 1688 R. Ho~mMe Avimoury i. 
14/2 Pattanes are Irons to be tied und r shoves, to keep out 
of the Dirt. 1734 Gay Tvivia 1, 212 Goud housewives... 
Safe thro’ the Wet on clinking Paitens tread. a 1839 Prarp 
Poents (1864' I. 84 She tramps it in her pattens, 1894 Hat 
Caine Manzxrman ut. v. 137 dhe heard the clatter of pattens 
in the room below. 

ce. To run on pattens (said fig. of the tongue) : 
to make a great clatter. 

a1553 Upatt Royster D.1. iii. (Arb.) 20 Yet your tongue 
can reine on patius as well as ntine. 1553 T. Witson VAes, 
118 Some talkes as thoughe their tongue went of patyns. 
1575 Gam, Gurton u. iv. in Hazl. Dodsley (11. 209 ‘Vhe 
tongue it went on patins, by him that Judas sold! 16.. 
Taming of Shrew, But still her tongue on pattens ran. 

2. A round plate of wood fa:tened under the 
hoof of a horse to prevent it from sinking in 
boggy ground. Cf. patlen-shoe. 

1815 Dickson Agric. Lancash. 183 Horse-Pattens .. are 
used for the hind feet of horses in first breaking up and 
cultivating the more soft moss lands in this country. 1834 
Brit. Husb. 1. 165 Pattens are not necessary for the fore 
feet of horses, but are often required for the hind feet, more 
bee when the moss is first ploughed. 

. Applicd to snow-shoes, used by northern races 
in wimer. [So F patzz.] 

1555 Epen Decades 298 In the wynter they fof Permia] 
iorney in Artach as they doo in many places of Russia. 
Artach are certeyne longe patentes of woodde of almost 
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syxe handfuls in length, whiche they make faste to theyr 
fiete with latchettes. 1875 Wonders Phys. World w, ini. 
267 Furnished with wooden pattens such as the Lapps use. 

4. A skate. (/oca/ or alien.) [= F. patin.] 

1617 Moryson /¢i. 1. 94 They (waters fiozen over] will 
heare some hundreths of young men and woinen, sliding 
vpon thein with pattins, according to their custome, 1726 
Leont A lberti’s Archit. Il. 12/2 A sort of wooden pattens 
with a very fine thin bottom of steel, in which .. they slip 
over the ice with so much swiftness. 1754-5 tr. Wegotia- 
tions Comte @Avaux 111, 132 With iron pattins on her 
feet. 1887 Fenn Dick o° the Fenns (1888) 17 We shall get 
no Ice for our pattens. 1893 Barinc-Goutp Cheap Jack Z. 
I. xii. 184 Skates are ented petoiice in the Fens. 

In various architectural uses = Base or foot: 
the base of a column; the sole for the foundation 
of a wall; a bottom plate or sill. [So k. fatin.] 

{1449 in Blore Afonum Rent, xxiii. (1826) 17 (Contract 
Monumt, R. Beauchamp Reredoses of timber, with patands 
of timber, and a crest of fine entail.] 1643 Boston Rec. (1877) 
Il. 74 To give notice to all men that have set up pattens, 
and shores against their feces in the common streets to the 
annoyance of the wayes. 1706 Piitiirs, Patten or Puttin, 
..also that part of a Pillar, on whicl: the Base is set. [1845 
ParKER Gloss, Archit., Patand, the bottom plate or sill of a 
partition or screen. (See quot. 1449.)] 

6. attstb and Comb., as patlen-nail, -ring, -sandal, 
-string; tpatten-shoe, a shoe designcd tor a lame 
horse : see quot. 1819. Also PATTEN-MAKER. 

1545 Kates of Customs ciij, “Patten nayles the some iis. 
1681 Lond. Gaz. No. 1638/4 Stolen. ,a dark Brown Nag,.. 
marked on the near Shoulder with a *Paten-Ring. 1725 
bid, No. 6388/7 Samuel Gower, late of Birmingham, 
Pattin-Ring-maker, 1763 Brit. Mlag. 1V. 547 Of patten- 
rings I mark the heel along. 1639 T. pe Grey Compl. 
/forsem. 306 Putting a *patten-shooe upon the contrary 
foot. 1754 Barter farviery 224 The..setting on a patten 
shoe, to bring the lame shoulder on a stretch, is a most 
preposterous practice. 1819 Pantologia, Patten-shoe,..a 
horse-shoe so called, under which is soldered a sort of half- 
ball of iron, hollow within ..a patten-shoe being only 
necessary in old lamenesses, where the muscles have been 
a long while contracted. 1849 C. Bronte Shirtey 11. iit. 89 
HardJy worthy to tie her *patten-strings. 

Patten (px't’n),z. [f. prec.sb. Cf. F. patiner 
to skate (1732 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. intr. To walk or yo about on pattens. 

1852 Dickens Bleak Ho, xxvii, These household cares in- 
volve much pattening and counter-pattening in the back yard. 

2. To skate. (/oca/.) 

1850 Kincstey Alt. Locke xii, He..questioned me about 
the way ‘ Lunnon folks’ lived, and whether they got any 
shooting or ‘ pattening '—whereby | found he meant skating. 

Patten, obs. f PaTeN, PATENT, PATTERN. 


Pattened (px't’nd),a [f. ParrEen sb.+-zp2.] 
Wearing pattens. 

1798 Jane Austen Northanger Abbey xxii, Wherever 
they went some patiened girl siopped to courtesy. 1823 in 
Joanna Baillie Collect. Poems 295 By sloven footboy, paces 
slow, With patten’d feet and hooded brow. 188 A. Mary F. 
Rosinson Middle Ages, Ladies Milan 313 The long train 
of brocade..so carefully arranged not to encuntber nor hide 
those Ittle paitened feet, that were so fain of dancing and 
seem so ready to awake and dance again. 

Pa‘ttener. [In sense 1, a. AF. fatiner, OF. 
patinter (1416 in Godef.), f. patiz PaTTEN: see 
-En*%, In sense 2, f. PATTEN v. + -EB1,] 

+1. A patten-maker. Cés. 

1466-7 Alan. & Housch. Exp.\Roxb.) 390 My mastyr paid 
to the patyner fore patyns, xv. d. 1664 11 Holines Ponte. 
Jfract Bk. Entrics (1882) 372 Ordinances... for tlhe good 
governance. .of the..cowpers, patenners, turners, sawers. 

2. Askatcr. (/ocal.\ 

1893 Barinc-Goutp Cheap Yack Z.1. xii. 185 They passed 
many ‘ patiners’, men and boys. 


Pa'tten-ma:ker. <A maker of paltens: now 
esp. as the name of one of the London City Com- 
panies. 

[1406 Close Rolt 7 He. /V (dorso), Johannes Child, paty- 
maker.] 1416 [see Croc sé. 6). 1464 Rolls of Parlt. V. 
567/2 ‘he Crafte of Patynmakers of the Cite of London. 
1552 Hutoer, Patten maker, solearius. 1794 G. AD Ms 
Nat. & Exp. Philos, 11, xxxi. 235 The cutting knife, used 
by druggists and pattenmakers, to cut. the wouds they use. 
a1845 Hoop 7%) ¢les i, Two London Aldermen, no matter 
wh.cb, Cordwainer, Girdler, Pattcn-inaker, Skinner. 

Pattent, Pattentie, Patte-pan, obs. ff. 
Patent, PATTEN, PATENTEE, PATTYPAN. 

Patter (pzx'ta1), 5.1 [f. Parrer v.!, sense 3.] 

1. The cant or secret language of thieves or 
beggars, ‘ pedlars’ French’; the peculiar lingo of 
any profession or class; any language not generally 


understood. 

1758 You, Wild's Adu, to Successor (Hotten’s Slang Dict.), 
The master who teaches them [young thieves] should be.. 
well versed in the cant language commonly called the slang 

atter, 178. Parker Z7/’s Painter 136 Gamm: nand Patter 
1s the language of cant. 1796 Grose’s Dict. Vulg. Tongue, 
Gamon and # atter, common-place talk of any profession; 
as the gamon and patter of a horse-dealer, sailor, etc. 1875 
Whyte Mervitte Katerfelto x. (1876) 110  Tuat's my name 
in your patter’, said the gipsy. 1884 May CromMELin 
Brown- Eyes vi. 7 1t was so delightful to walk demurely.. 
and talk a patter not understood of the other children. 

b. The slang or cant name for the oratory of a 
Cheap Jack in disposing of his wares, a mounte- 
bank, conjurer, or the like; also, for talk, ‘jaw’, 
‘speechifying’ of any kind. 

178. Parker Life's Painter 163 Gammon and Patter, Jaw 
talk, etc. 1800 Sporting Mag, XVI. 26 [He] was ohligated 
to tip them a little patter. x18xz J. H. Vaux #lash Dict., 
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Pazicr d, tried in a court of justice; a man who has under- 
gone this ordeal, is said to have stood the patter. 1851 
Mayuew Lond. Labour I, 222, I heard, also,..of boys having 
of lale ‘taken tp the running patter’ when anything atrrac- 
tive was before the public. 1873 Besant & Rice Little 
Girl 11. xiii. 139 ‘He ain't no good, that leacher’, said the 
boy. You go on with your patter. We're a listenin’ to 
you’, 1880 J. A. Furrer-Maittanp in Grove Dict, Mus. 
II. 673/2 ‘ Patter’ is the. .slang name for the kind of gabbling 
speech with which a cheap-jack extols his wares or a con- 
jurer distracts the attention of the audience while performing 
his tricks. ; 

c. collog. A contemptuons designation of ‘talk’; 
mere talk; chatter, gabble. 

1858 Gen. P. Tuomrson And Alt. I. xlix. 191 There had 
been a patter too, about religion, which had strengthened 
the belief that justice was the glory of a nation. 1865 Cor7/. 
Wag. Dec. 664, I think you might have saved her from the 
chatter and patter of Mr. Watson; I can only stand it when 
I am in the strongest health. 1887 North Star 2 May 3/3 
All this, of course, was mere plaiform patter. 

2. Rapid speech introduced into a song; also, 
familiarly, the words of a song, comedy, etc. 

1876 Athenrum 4 Nov. 603/2 He speaks admirably what 
is called ‘patter’, and he delivers a jargon in ridicule of 
scientific terminology. 1880 J. A. Furier-MaittanpD in 
Grove Dict. Afus. 11. 673/2 Mozart and many other com- 

sers oflen inlroduce bits of ‘ palter’ into buffo solos, as for 
instance the middle of ‘ Madamina’ in ‘Don Juan’, etc. 
1885 J. K. Jerome Ox the Stage 53 In the provinces, I have 
known a three-act comedy put on without any rehearsal at 
all, and with half the people not even knowing the patter. 

3. attrib, and Comé., as palter-allusion, -speech; 
patter-song, 2 humorous song in which a large 
number of words are fitted to a few notes and 
sung rapidly. 

1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. xxxix, Little Swills, in what are 
professionally known as-‘ patter’ allusions to the subject, is 
received with loud applause. 1880 J. A. FuULLeR-MaiTLaNnD 
in Grove Dict. Alus. I. 673/2 The operettas of Messrs. 
Burnand, Gilbert, and Sullivan, in all of which patter-songs 
fill an important place. 1891 Pall Mall G. 6 Nov. 3/2 
Foote’s patter-speech beginning ‘So she went into the gar- 
den to cut a cahbage leaf 10 make anapple-pie 

Patter (pex'te:), 56.2 [f. Parrern v.2] The 
action or fact of pattering; a quick succession of 
pats, taps, or similar slight sounds, 

1844 J.T. Hewrett Parsons & WV. \v, The patier-palter of 
horses’ feet. 1863 Lp. Lytton Ring Amasis U1. uw. ut ii. 
192 The dead leaves .. kept up a conlinual patter on the 
window panes, like the tapping of elfin fingers. 1883 Lo. 
R. Gower My Remin, HU. xxi 28 The patier of little feet, 
and the unconscious joyousness of children. 


Patter (px‘to1), v1 Forms: 4-5 patre(n, 6 
pattur, (Sc. -ir), 6--er. [f. Pater = Paternoster ; 
from the rapid and mechanical way in which the 
Latin prayers were often repeated.] 

+1. itr. To repeat the Paternoster or other 
prayer, esp. in a rapid, mechanical, or indistinct 
fashion; to mumble or mutter one’s praycrs. Ods. 

¢1400 Rom. Rose 6794 For labour might ine neuer please 
I. .haue well leuer, sooth to say Before the people patier and 
pray. /did. 7241 Vs that stynten never mo To patren while 
that folk may vs see. ¢ 1450 St. Cuthbert (Suriees) 1672 
Iie saw hin wende into the waler Nakyd and thar in 
stande and pater In his prayers. 1500-20 Dunsar Poems 
xiii. 18 Sum paiteris with his mowth on beidis, That hes his 
mynd all on oppressioun. 1530 Patscr. 655/1, I patier with 
the lyppes, as one dothe that maketh as though he prayed 
and dothe nat, ye papelarde. 1612 Trav. four Englishm. 
Pref. 12 Others paltering on beades, and making large 
vowes. 1642 Rocers Naaman 333 How shall we speake to 
the purpose but patter? 

2. trans. To say over, repeat, or recite (prayers, 
charms, etc.) in a rapid mechanical manner, 

61394 7. Pt. Crede 6 A and all myn A. b. c. after haue 
y_lerned, And paired in my pater-noster iche poynt afier 
Oper. 1530 TinDaLe Answ. Afore Wks. (1573) 271/2 While 
the Priest paitereth S. Iohns Gospell in Latine ouer their 
heades. 1638 Starkey Lag/and 1. iv. 132 They can no 
thyng dow but pattur vp theyr matyns and mas. 1546 J. 
Heywoop /rev, (1867) 32 Pattryng the diuels Paler noster 
to hir selfe. 1632 Litucow 7rav, 1x. 411 For want of 
patiering an abridged Pater. 1681 W. Rosertson Phraseol, 
Gen. (1693) 980 To patter out prayers, recitare. 1710 
Rupoiman Gloss. Douglas’ Aenets s.v. ['atteraris, In some 
places..they yet say..to patter out Prayers, ie. mutter or 
mumble them, 1805 Scott Last AMfinstr. 11. vi, For mass 
or prayer can I rarely tarry, Save to patier an Ave Mary, 
1856 Bryant Ages xx, The well-fed inmates pattered prayer, 
and slept. 

3. ¢ntr. To talk rapidly, fluently, or glibly, 
without much regard to sense or matter; tochatter, 
jabber; to prattle. b. In edlars’ slang, To 
talk, to speak; to ‘speechify’ as a Cheap Jack 
does in extolling his wares, or a conjurer while 
performing his tricks, ¢. To talk the slang or 

‘patter’ of thieves, beggars, etc. 

¢1420 Lyn. Story Thebes Prol. 163 Shet your portoos a 
twenty deuelwaye! Is no disport so to palere and seie. 
¢1440 York Myst. xxxv. 266 Me thynke he patris like a py. 
1589 Nasne Month's Mind Wks, (Grosart) I. 173 See how 
like the old Ape this young Monkey pattereth. 164z RoGers 
Naaman 344 You were as good hold your tongues as patter 
ahout them. a1814 C. Dispin Poor Yack i, Go patter to 
lubbers and swabs, d'ye see. 1829 Blackw. Mag. XXVI. 131, 
I pattered in flash, likeacovey knowing. 1851 Maynew Lond. 
Labour \.309/2 Those who sell something, and patter to help 
off their goods; those who exhihit somelhing, and patter to 
help off the show. 1897 Sporting Times 13 Mar. 1/3 She 
did it in a sort of ‘it’s of no consequence’ way that Wet 
amazed the learned counsel who was pattering on her hehalf. 
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4. trans. (slang.) To speak or talk (some 
language). To patter flash, to speak slang. 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dret., Patter, to talk, as He 
patters good flash. 1857 HucHEs Tom Srown 1. i, You all 
patter French more or less, 1872 Punch 6 July 2/1 A gentry 
cove of the ken does not patter family lingo. 

Hence Pa‘ttering vé/. 56.1 and pA/. a.t 

@1§36 Tinpate £xf. Matt. vi. Wks. (1573) 232/1 How 
blinde are they which thinke prayer to be the pattering of 
many wordes. 1557-8 Puaer 4:neid vi. P iij, Whan furst 
her [the Sibyl's] paltring mouth and raging limmes wer left 
at rest, Eneas prinse began. 2665 BratHwait Comment Two 
Tales 16 What a pattering with their Lips, as if they would 
cry out! 3850 W. R. Wittiams Relig. Progr. i. (1854) 22 
Leaving the nursery and ils pattering by rote of elementary 
truths. 

Patter (pzx'te:), v.? 
Pat v.!; see -ER5,] 

1. intr. To make a rapid succession of pats, 
taps, or slight sounding strokes, such as those of 
rain-drops against a window-pane ; often referring 
mainly to the sound produced. 

1611 Cotcr., Pestiller, to paddle; or, as Petiller; or to 
palter; to heat thicke and short. 1681 W. Rosertson~ 
Phraseol, Gen. (1693) 980 They come pattering down as 
thick as hail. 1728-46 THomson Sfrine 176 The stealing 
shower is scarce to patter heard. 1818 Mrs. SuHetrey 
Frankenst, v. (1865) 65 The rain paitered dismally against 
the panes, 1820 W, Irvixnc Sketch Bk. 11. 79, | heard the 
sound of lille feet pattering outside of the door. 1884 
Harper's Mag. Dec. 82/1 The acorns patter at their feet. 

2. intr. ‘Yo run with a rapid succession of short 
quick sounding steps. 

1806-7 J. Beresforo Miseries Hum. Life (1826) xx, xiii. 
269 Hearing a large party pattering up stairs, and all talking 
atonce. 1824 Miss Ferniver /aher, viii, Away she pattered 
full speed, 1864 Tennyson Grandmother xx, Pattering 
over the boards, she comes and goes at her will. 1895 F. E. 
Trottore F. 7rollope 11. ix. 162 She pattered downstairs 
and bestowed a silver sixpence on the..old pauper. 

3. trans. (causal.) To cause to come or fall with 


a rapid succession of short slight sounding strokes. 

1819 Keats St. Agues xxxvi, The frost-wind .. pattering 
the sharp sleet Against the window-panes. 1823 Crare //7//. 
Minstr. |. 29 Tempesi, heetling loud,.. Pattering the acorns 
from the cups adown. 1884 J. R. Drake Culprit Fay in 
llarper's Mag. Dec. 156/1 And the fluttering scallop behind 
would float, And patter the water about the boal. 

b. To pelt or bespatter as with a shower. 

1879 STEVENSON Trav. Cevennes 62 The trees would patter 
me all over with big drops from the rain of the afternoon. 

Hence Pa'ttering v6/. 56,2 and ffl. a.2 

1697 Draven 4 neid 1x. 910 Patt’ring Hail comes pouring 
on the Main. 1792 Mme. D’Arntay Leéé, 2 Oct., In the 
midst of patiering showers and cloudy skies, 1801 SouTHEY 
Thalaéa\. xviii, The paltering of the shower. 1884 May 
Crommetin Brown-Fyes ii. 14 Eager to hear the little patter- 
ing feet. 1886 Ruskin Prz¢ertéa 1. 288 Cliffs, with a pretty 
pattering slream al the hottom. 1891 T. Harpy ess (1900) 
3116/2 A paltering of hoofs on the soil of the field. 

Patter (pxts:), v.3 dusiral. ‘ pigcon-Eng. 
(App. from a native lang. In Collins Vocad. Port 

Jackson Dialect.) trans. To eat. 

1833 Sturt S. Austratia 1. vii. 223 He himself did not 
paller (eat) any of il, 188: A.C. Grant Sash Life xvii. 
172‘ You patter (eat) potchum?’ ‘ Yohi’ (yes), said Jolin, 
..not sure how his stomach will agree with the strange meat. 

Pattera, Patteran, var. Pateita, Parrin. 

Patteraro(e, var. PEDRERO, a small gun. 

Patterer (pz'toras). [f. Parrer v.! + -ER1.] 
One who patters. a. One who says paternosters, 
or mechanically repeats prayers, formule, etc. 

1513 Douctas ines vin. Prol. 105 Preistis [quha] suld be 
patereris and for the peple pray. 1835 Court A7ag. VI. 108/1 
This pale-faced patterer of prayers and retailer of grave 
sayings. 1889 J. S. NicHotson Dreamer of Dreams... 4 
Enthusiasts for freedom and patierers of creeds, 

b. One who speaks rapidly or glibly with little 
regard to sense or matter; one who ‘ specchifies’ 
like a Cheap Jack; one who speaks the ‘ patter’ 
or cant of a set of people. 

1§52 Hutoet, Superfluouse patterer of wordes, datlo/ogus. 
1849 H. AinswortH Rookivood Pref. (1878) 30 Its meaning 
must be perfectly clear and perspicuous tp the practised 
patterer of Romany, or Pedlar’s French. 1851 Maviuew 
Lond. Labour 1. 213/1 The class of sireet-orators, known 
in these days as ‘ palterers’ and formerly termed ‘mounte- 
banks ’,—who.. strive to ‘help off their wares by pompous 
speeches in which: little regard is paideither totruthor propri- 
ety’, 1870 F, Jacox Rec. of a Recluse I. i. 17 The sireet 
patterers of London, and those who buy their wares, 

Pattern (px‘tain),s5é. Forms: a. 4-8 patron, 
(5 patroun, 4-6 patrone). 8. 6 patarne, 6-7 
-erne, -ern, patterne, 6- pattern. +. 6 patten. 
[ME. fa/ron, a. F. patron, which still means both 
‘patron’ and ‘pattern’. In 16the. patron, with 
shifted accent, evidently began to be pronounced 
(pa't’rn, pa‘toin) as in apron (épaim), and spelt 
patarne, paterne, pattern. By 1700 the original 
form ceased to be used of things, and patron and 
pattern became differentiated in form and sense. } 

1, ‘The original proposed to imitation; the 
archetype; that which isto be copied; an exemplar’ 
(J.); an example or model deserving imitation ; 
an example or model of a particular excellence. 

@, ¢1369 Cuaucer Dethe Blaunche 910 Truely she Was 
her chefe pairon of beaute, And chefe ensample of al her 
werke. 1g00-zo Dunbar Poems Ixxxviii. 31 O! towne of 
townes, patrone and not compare: London, thou art the | 


[Dim. and frequent. of 


PATTERN. 


floure of Cities all, 1581 J. Metvire Diary (1842) 114 
An exemple and patron of guid and godlie order to uther 
Nationnes. 

8. 1548 Upatt, etc. Eras. Par. Mark x. 64 These 
haue in them an ensample of innocencie and simplicitie, 
after the patarne wherof, proude malicious persones must be 
forged anewe. 1587 Fieminc Contn. Holinshed IN. 1344/1 
His gouernement, which he would fashion out after the 
paterne of his predecessors and great vncles. 1613 SHAKS. 
Hen, VIII, v.v. 23 She shall be .. A Paiterne to all Princes 
liuing with her, And all that shall succeed. 21745 Swirt 
Portr. fr. Life Wks. 1841 1. 768/1 A housewife in bed, at 
tahle a slatlern; For all an example, for no one a pattern. 
1870 E. Peacock Kaif Skir/, III. 183 A pattern of the 
domestic virtues. 

y- 1§70 Levins M/anip. 61/10 Latten, anrichalcum. A 
Patten, prototypon, (Cf. /bid.82/6 A Pasterne..A Paterne, 
prototypon,..A Tauerne.] 

+b. ¢ransf. An image. O6s. rare. 

1582 Stanynurst /Z7e1s 1. (Arb.) 49 Vlisses Attempted 
lewdly fro the church to imbeazel an holy Patterne of Pallas. 

2. Anything fashioned, shaped, or designed to 
serve as a model from which something is to be 
made ; a model, design, plan, or outline. 

a, [1352 in Brayley & Britton Westminster (1836) 183 To 
John Lambard, for two quatern’ of royal paper for the 
painier’s patrons 1s. 8d. /éid. 185.] 1387 Contract in 
Registr. Cart. Ecclesie S, Egidti de Edinb. (Bann. Cl.) 25 
Voutyt on the maner and the masounry as the voule abovyn 
Sant Sievinys auter..the qwhylk palronne thay haf sene. 
Alsua..a wyndow with thre lychtys m fourme masonnelyke 
the qwhilk patrone thai haf sene, ?1421 Lett. Marg. 
Anjou & Bp. Beckington (Camden) 20 The fundament of 
youre chappell ., wherof I send yow the patrone. ¢1440 
Promp. Parv. 386/1 Patrone, forme to werk by. 148: in 
Eng. Gilds (1870) 321 As hit apereih by patrons of blacke 
paper in our Comen Kofer of record. 1526 [inva.e Hed, 
vill. 5 For lake hede..that thou make all thynges accordynge 
lo the patrone [1611 paterne] shewed to the in ihe mount. 
1651 Recorpe /athw. Knowl, 1. Def., Thereof doe masons, 
and other worke menne call that patron, a centre, whereby’ 
thei drawe the lines [ete.]. 

8. 1577 B. Gooce /leresbach's Husb, (1586) R ij, Those 
that you haue taken vp wilde, and be well frained, and pro- 
porcioned, according to my paterne. 1594 HooKkER Lcc/. 
Pol. t ii. § 5 Thal Law which hath heen the Patiern to 
make, and ts the Card to guide the World by. 1606 CHapMan 
Gentleman Usher Plays 1873 I. 316 He was a patterne for 
a Potter, Fit t’ have his picture stampt ona slone Jugge. 
1644 Direct. Publ. Worship ig A Patern of Prayer. 1838 
Lyt10n Alice 11. ii, That proper orders should be .. trans- 
mitled.. with one of Evelyn's dresses, as a paltern for .. 
length and breadth, 1878 Jevons Prim, Pol. Econ. iv. 37 
Almost all the common things we use now..are made by 
machinery, and are copies of an original pattern. 

fig. 611 Suaxs. Wint. T. ww. iv. 393 By th'paiterne of 
mine owne thoughts, I cut out ‘Ihe puritie of his. 1655 tr. 
Com. Hist. Francton 1. 8, 1 promise to shape my assistance 
hy the Palterne of your commands. 

3. spec. in Founding. +a. A matrix, a mould. 
Obs. wb. A figure in wood or metal from which 
a mould is made for a casting. 

1608 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1V. 109 Item, for 
making of ane palroun to cast gun pellokis in, iijs. 1821 
Trepcotp £ss. Cast fron (1824) 10 In making pallerns 
for cast iron, an allowance of about one-eighth of an inch 
per foot, must be made for tlie contraction of the metal in 
cooling. 1875 Ure's Dict. Arts (ed.7) 11. 471 Before metals 
can be cast..patterns must be prepared of wood or metal, 
and then moulds consiructed of some sufficiently infusible 
material capable of receiving the fluid metal. 1884C. G. W. 
Lock Workshop Receipts Ser. ut. 18/1 ‘Vhe workman places 
the plasier statuette, which is now his ‘ pattern’,on a ba of 
sofi moulding-sand. 

+4. Something formed after a model or proto- 
type, a copy; a likeness, similitude. Ods. rare. 

a, 1657 N. T. (Genev.) //cd, viii. 5 Priesles serve unto the 
patrone and shadowe of heauenly thynges. 1709 Berkeley 
Lh, Visto § 141 Visible figures are patrons of, or of the 
Hew species with, the respective tangihle figures represented 

y them. 

B. 1570 Homilies u. Wilful Red. in. F jb, The rebels 
them selues are lhe very figures of feends and deuyls, and 
their captayne the vngratious paterne of Lucifer & Salan, 
the prince of darknesse. 1611 Biste //e6, ix. 23 I) was theres 
fore necessary that the patlernes (Wyctir saumpleris, Tix- 
DALE—Gexev. similitudes, Rhei1s examplers] of things in 
the heauens should bee purified with these, hul the heauenly 
things themselues with better sacrifices then these. 1714 
STEELE Lover 15 Feb. (1723) 4 Mr. Severn has al this time 
Patierns sent him of all the young Women in Town. 

5. ‘A specimen; a part shown as a sample of 
the rest’ (J.); asample. Also fg. 

1644 G. Prattes in Hartlil's Legacy (1655) 252 If. .I could 
have his knowledge of that seed, a patiern of it, and. .ten 
or fifieen pound weight of it hy, or before April. 1648-60 
Hexuam Dutch Dict., Een Stael ofte Monster,a Patron or 
a Proofe of any marchandize or wares. a@ 1745 Swirt (J.), 
A gentleman sends 1o iny shop for a pattern of stuff; if he 
likes it, he compares the patiern with the whole piece, and 
prohably we bargain. 1752 Younc Srothers iu. i, For 
thee, Demetrius, did I go to Rome, And hring thee patterns 
thence of brothers love. 1829 Lytton Devereux uu. i, A 
tailor, with his books of patterns just imported from Paris. 

6. Anexample, an instance; esp. atypical, model, 
or representative instance, a signal example. 

1sss W. Watreman Fardle Factions Pref. 12 The first 
palernes of mankind (Adam and Eue). 1612 Br. Hatt 
Contempl., O. T. ur. iii, What a liuely palierne doe I see in 
Abraham. .of a strong faith. 1704 Swirt 7. Zé Apol., It is 
another patlern of this answerer's fairdealing. 1774 GoLpsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) V. 249 Instead .. of descending into a minute 
discrimination of every species, let us lake one for a pallern, 
to which all the rest will be found to bear the sirongest 
affinity. 1822 Lame #éva Ser.1. Mod. Gallantry, The only 
patiern of consistent gallaniry I have met with, 

+7. A precedent, an instance appealed as 


PATTERN. 


1588 SHaks. Jit. A. v. lil. 44 A patterne, president, and 
‘liuely warrant, For me..to performe thelike. 1595 — Fohu 
un, iv. 16 Well could I beare that England had this praise, 
So we [the French] could finde some patterne of our shame. 
1630 Ear: MANCHESTER in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) I. 272 It would be a good pattern for other places. 
1672 Marvett Xeh. Trans. 1. 167 There is not ascold at 
Billins-gate but may defend herself by the patern of King 
James and Archbishop Whitgift. 

8. A decorative or artistic design, as for china, 
carpets, wall-papers, etc.; hence, this design carried 
out in the manufactured article, fabric, etc.; style, 
type, or class of decoration, elaboration of form, 
or composition of parts. 

1s8z Stanynurst Zxe/s 1. (Arb.) 38 Of plate great cup- 
boords, thee gould embossed in anticque Patterns. 1758 
Jounson /dler No. 13 ® 7 To direct their operations and to 
draw patterns. 1783 Jusramonp tr. Raysal's [ist. Indies 
VIII. 235 Paris surpassed Persia in her carpets, ..in the 
elegance of her patterns, and the beauty of her dyes. 1827 
Lytton Pelham xl, ‘Ah!* cried I,..‘what a pretty Man. 
chester pattern this is’, 1851 D. Witson Preh, Anu. (1863) 
I. 11. ii. 359 The forms and patterns of the various weapons. 
1876 Besant & Rice Gold. Butterfly Prol. i, The pattern 
of his check-shirt being larger. ; 

b. transf. Applied to a style of figuring or 
marking of natural or fortuitous origin. 

1849 James 1/cedman vii, Forming a sort of pattern or 
figure inside and out. 1870 Dickens £. Drood xii, The 
broken frames..cast patterns on the ground. 1899 A//butt's 
Syst. Med. VIII. 937 In other cases, the lesions display a 
‘pattern’, Zod. The patterns made by the frost on the 
window-panes. Butterflies of the same general type, but 
the markings showing different patterns, 

9. A specimen model of a proposed coin, struck 
by a mint, but not subsequently adopted for the 
currency. Distinguished from a proof. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 330/1 Henry VIII struck some 
patterns for a silver crown; but the first crown for currency 
was struck by Edward VI. 1879 H. Puituirs Motes Coins 
12 A fine Gothic pattern crown of Queen Victoria never 
adopted for the national coinage. 1903 West. Gaz. 15 June 
8/2 A pattern farthing of 1661 was sold at Sotheby's on 
Saturday for £78. 

O. A sufficient quantity of material for making 
a garment, esp. a dress; a dress-length. UW. S. 

1847 in WEBSTER. 

Ll. Gunmaking. The marks made by the shot 
from a gun on a target, in respect of their close- 
ness together and evenness of distribution within 


a certain radius from the central point. 

Declared pattern: a statement by the maker of the number 
of pellets a shot-gun will deliver and distribute within a 
given radius under specified conditions, as in quot. 1892. 

1881 GREENER Guz 303 Sportsmen cannot attach too much 
importance to regular and uniform patterns, especially in 
‘pigeon shooting, wbere one thin pattern will probably cause 
ashooter tolose a match. 1892 — Breech-Loader 124 When 
a gun is said to make a pattern of 200, it means that 200 
-is the average number put within a circle 30 in. in diameter 
on the target, the butt of the gun being forty yards..from 
the target, the load being 3 drams of black powder, or the 
equivalent in nitro powder, and 14 ounces of No. 6 shot, 270 
to the ounce (304 pellets to 14 ounces), which is called the 
standard load, and originated at the Field Gun Trials of 
1875, wben the charge of shot was first counted. /éfd. 140 
Sportsmen seem slow to grasp the fact that pattern is the 
all-important factor in the killing range of the gun, 1886 
Badminton Libr., Shooting 1. 98 ‘The coarse grain burns 
evenly all along the barrel, and hence gives a better pattern 
in regard to the shot. 

- 12. In Ireland, A patron saint’s day; the festival 
of a patron saint; hence /vavsf. the festivities with 
which it is celebrated: cf. PATRON 56. 5c. 

1745 Season. Adu. Protest. 19 The Papists will squander 
their Substance at Fairs and Patterns. 1827 Hone Every- 
day Bk. Ul, 383 The usual fair day or ‘patron’, or, as it is 
usually pronounced, Jattern or patte, is a festive meeting 
tocommemorate the virtues ofa patron saint. 1892 Ssecfator 
22 Oct. 560 ‘ Patterne’.. primarily meant the day of the 
patron saint. Then it came to mean the dance on the festival 
“day, and now is used of a dance on any holiday. 1893 W.C. 
Bortase Age Satuts Cornwalt 44 Observances practised in 
the names of Patrick, or Bridget, or Delcan..on their pattern 
or festival days. 

a. attrib., passing into adj, Serving as a 
pattern or model; typical, archetypal; ‘ideal’, 
‘model’. Sometimes hyphened to following sh. 

1809-12 Mar. EpcewortH Vrviaz iii, 1. never set myself up 
for a pattern man. 1828 P, Cuxxincnam JW. S. Wades (ed. 3) 
IL. 272 This pattern-convict is now in the service of a dis- 
senting clergyman in the colony. 1840 J, Bue. Farmer's 
Companion 24 Tbe average annual profit of the pattern- 
farm. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley xxii, Two pattern young 
ladies, in pattern attire, with pattern deportment. 1880 Miss 
Brappon Barbara xvi, He felt himself a pattern father. 

b. attrib.and Comd., as pattern-cutler,-engraver, 
girl, paper, ring, store, suit, tile, trade, -work, 
cte.; pattern-like, -phrased adjs.; pattern-wise 
adv.; pattern-book, (a) a book of (industrial) 
patterns or designs, as of fabrics, lace, wall-papcrs, 
etc.; (6) a blank book of cardboards to hold 
patterns; pattern-box, /Vcaving, (a) a box con- 
taining several shuttles, any onc of which may be 
sent along the ‘shed’ as required by the pattcrn 
in colour-pattern weaving, a shuttle-box ; (6) ‘the 
box perforated for the harness-cards in the Jacquard 
loom’ (Knight Dict. Alech. 1875); pattern-card, 
(a) a sample-card (of cloth, etc.) ; also, a book of 
such cards, a pattern-book; (6) IWVeaveng, in a 
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Jacquard attachment = Carp 56.2 10; also attrib., 
as patlern-card cutter, maker, mounting, etc.; 
pattern-chain, /Veaving, a device for bringing 
the shuttles automatically from the pattern-box to 
the picker in thc required scquence; pattern- 
cylinder, ‘a means of operating the harness of 
a loom by means of a cylinder with projections 
which come in contact in due order of time with the 
respective levers which work the shcd’ (Knight); 
pattern-designer, -drawer, a workman who 
designs or draws patterns; so fatlern-designing, 
-drawing ; t pattern-line, in earthworks, a narrow 
bank of earth whose height serves as a guide for 
raising a piece of ground; cf. LINE 54.2 20; 
pattern-maker, one who makes patterns; sec. 
(a) ‘one who arranges textile patterns for weaving’ 
(Simmonds Dict. Trade 1858); (6) Founding, 
one who makes patterns for iron castings; so 
pattern-making; pattern-moulder, ‘a designer 
and maker of patterns for cast-iron foundries’ 
(Simmonds) ; pattern-reader = pattern-maker (a); 
pattern-room = fattern-shop; pattern-setter, 
a workman or workwoman who decides upon the 
manner of filling up a lace or other pattern already 
designed and stamped; pattern-shop, that part 
of a factory or foundry in which patterns are 
prepared; pattern-wheel, (a) a count-wheel (see 
Count 50.1 9) or locking-plate, whuse notches de- 
termine the striking of a clock (Knight); (4) = 
pattern-cylinder ; (c) ‘a pricking-wheel for mark- 
ing out a pattern’ (Fuzk’s Stand, Dict. 1895). 
1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, */'attern-book, a book with 
designs for selection. 1876 J. Hastem (¢7t/e) Old Derby 
China Factory..facsimiles copied from old Derby pattern 
books. 182z W. Irvine Braced. Hall (1823) 1. 98 (Com- 
mercial travellers] changing the lance for a driving-whip, 
the buckler for a *pattern card. 1847 Mrs. SHERwoop in 
Life vi. (1854) 95 Pictet Pere was the very pattern-card of 
an old French courtier. 1851 in /d/ustr. Lond. News (1854) 
5 Aug. 119/2 Occupations of People..Pattern-card maker. 
Mod. Advt., Pattern Card Mounters, Cutters, and Gummers 
wanted. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech, 1637/2 The *pattern- 
chain.. has links of varying hight, which, as they pass 
beneath the roller on lever /, raise it to a greater or lesser 
hight..and so bring the required shuttle in position to be 
struck by the picker. 1851 in //fustr. Lond. News (1854) 5 Aug. 
119/2 *Pattern-designer, -cutter. 1899 Mackain Life IV. 
Morris 1. 78 Morris was a pattern-designer and decorator. 
1881 W. Morris (¢/t/e) Some Hints on *Pattern-Designing. 
/bid. 1 By. .pattern-design, ..I mean tbe ornamentation of 
a surface by work that is not imitative or historical ; at any 
rate, not principally or essentially so. 1756 Rott Dict. 
Trade,*Pattern-Drawer, is a person employed in drawing 
patterns for silk weavers, callico-printers, embroiderers, lace- 
workers, quilters [etc.. 1823 J. Bapcock Dom. Amusent. 48 
The Kaleidoscope .. an assistant to pattern-drawers of 
every description, 1864 A. M¢Kay /Zist. Kilmarnock 249 
He has become skilled in *pattern-drawing. 1890 W. J. 
Gorpon Foundry 171 Tbere is a wide gap between an 
ordinary mill-hand and a *pattern-engraver. 1838 Syp. 
Smitn Let. fo Ld. F. Russell Wks, 1859 I1. 299/1 They pre- 
serve a childish and “*pattern-like uniformity in Cathedrals. 
1712 J. James tr. Le Blond’s Gardening 106 These * Pattern- 
Lines may be from twelve Inches to two Foot broad. 1858 
Simmonps Dict, Trade, *Pattern-maker, Pattern-reader. 
1881 Younc Avery Man his own Mechanic § 37 [Alder] 
works very smoothly, and is much used by turners and 
pattern-makers. /é7d. § 623 *Pattern-making..is rather an 
important branch of the wood-working art. 1895 Jfodet 
Steam Engine 95 Beeswax, melted and mixed with brick- 
dust, is very useful in pattern-making, to stop up holes, 
cracks, &c. ee Geo. Enriot 7heo. Such xv. 264 The safe 
and *pattern-phrased style (of literary criticism]. 1867 
Criminal Chronol. York Castle 111 Thomas Stearman..a 
*pattern-ring maker. 1844 G. Dopp Textile Manuf. vii. 
224 When the stamper has imprinted on the net the outlines 
of the device, a ‘ *pattern-setter’ decides on the manner in 
which the pattern shall be filled up. 1900 Evecty, Rev. (U.S.) 
17 Aug., Our *pattern stores, which were built next the wall, 
were completely demolished. 1704 Loud. Gaz. No. 4062/8 
A *Pattern-Suit, to contain Five Yards of Cloth, dark- 
grey..;..a Pattern-Shirt..; a Pattern Hat. 1899 MackaiL 
Life W. Morris VW, 43 *Pattern tiles, chiefly meant for use 
in fireplaces, went on being produced. 1878 Geo. Enior 
Coll. Breakf, P.g3 Notany letters of the alphabet Wrought 
syllogistically ’pattern-wise. 1902 MWestw. Gaz. 29 Nov. 3/1 
He had designed some of the best *pattern-work of our time. 


Pattern, v. Also 6-7 patern, patterne. [f. 
prec. Cf. F. patronner (1437 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
I. +1. trans. a. To make a pattem for; to 


design, sketch, plan. Oés. 

1581 Sipney Afot, Poetrie (Arb) 34 That way of pattern- 
ing a Common-wealth was most absolute, though hee (Sir T. 
More] perchaunce hath not so absolutely perfourmed it. 

+b. To be a pattern for; to give an example or 


precedent for; to prefigure. Ods. 

1588 Suaks. Zit. A. iv. 1 57 See, see, I such a place there 
is, ..Patern’d by that the Poet heere describes, Ly nature 
made for murthers and for rapes. 1593 — Lucr. 629 When 
patternd by thy fault fowle sin may say, He learnd to sin, 
and thou didst teach the way. 1603 — A/eas. for M. u. i. 
30 When I, that censure him, do so offend, Let mine owne 
ludgement patterne out my death, And nothing come in 
partiall, 1654 R. BoremMan Panegyr. Dr. Combar 2 A duty, 
which is patterned to us bythe practice of Heathens, Jewes, 
and Christians in all ages. 

2. To make (something) after a pattern or model, 
or according to some fashion; to model, fashion. 


Const. after, on, upon; t also by, from, to. 


PATTERNY. 


3608 Hizron Defence u. 151 The Lord doth teach us to 
Patterne our obedience to the holy Angels, 1665 Sir T. 
Herpert /rav. (1677) 163 [A temple] patterned from that 
which Adam reared in Paradise, 1875 Wiieney Life Lang. 
xi, 249 All the rest of the language should conie to be 
patterned after that model. 1890 Cassell’s Fam. Mag. Apr. 
Fat he He has patterned his conduct on the example of his 
father. 

tb. Pattern out: to work out or construct 
according to some pattern. Ods. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. v. iii, For men, by their 
example, pattern out Their imitations, 1641 Mitton Re- 
Jorn, 1. Wks, (1851) 10 Judge whether that Kings Reigne 
be a fit time from whence to patterne out the Constitution 
ofa Church Discipline. 

3. To match, to parallel, to equal; to compare 
(a person or thing fo, with another). Ods. or arch. 

@ 1586 SipNey Arcadia 11. (1590) 109 The likenesse of our 
mishaps makes me presume to patterne my selfe vnto him. 
I fe Nasue Almond for Parrat 19 Such a packet of male 
and female professors, as the world might not patterne. 
611 Suans. Wint, T. ur ii. 37. 1622 Witner Mistry. 
Philar, Juvenitia (1633) 600 By her self must tberefore she, 
Or by nothing pattern’d be. 1843 Syp. Smitu Let. Aver. 
Debts Wks. 1859 II. 327/2 History cannot pattern it. 

4. To take as a pattern; to imitate, copy. rare. 

1601 Dotman La Primaud, Fr. Acad, (1618) MII. 735 
The fire here beneath doth aptly patterne him. 1641 
Matton Ch. Govt. 1, iii. Wks. (1851) 110 This very word 
of patterning or imitating excludes Episcopacy from the 
solid and grave Ethicall law. 1827 Hoop Ifids. Fairies 
Ivi, So the spider spins, And eke tbe silk-worm, pattern'd 
by ourselves. 1901 Dundee Advertiser 23 Apr. 4 The High- 
land Board has ‘ patterned * the Irish method in buying and 
allocating pure-bred animals. 

+5. To exemplify, afford an example of. Ods. 

1606 G. W[ooncocke] /fist. Justine xxiu. 86 To patterne 
and manifestly shew in him, the frailties that man’s life is 
subiect vnto. 1620 Forp Linxea V. in ned. Tracts (Shaks. 
Soc.) 48 Whatsoeuer..in those..collections is inserted to 
patterne and personate an excellent man. 

6. zntr, To take example (4y something). rave. 

18.. Mrs. Dopce Tale of thanks 14 (Funk) Not a charm 
of earth or sky But comes for my girl to pattern by. 

II. 7.- ¢vans. To work or decorate with a 
pattern, to work over with artistic designs; also 
transf, to adorn with light and shade, or with 
variegated marking or colouring. Zo pattern out: 
to lay out in a pattern. 

1857 Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art ii. (1868) 120 But we let the 
walls fall that Giotto patterned. 1862 W. W. Story Roda 
di R. vii. (1863) I. 155 One of the Roman kitchen-gardens, 
patterned out in evenrows and squaresofgreen. 1877A. B. 
Epwarps Up Nile xxi. 659 Tbe same kind of cartonnage, 
patterned in many colours on awhite ground. 1880 BLack- 
MORE Mary Anertey II. v. 94 Patterned with the same 
zigzag. 1898 Mrs. H. Warp Helbeck of Lannisdale 397 
The damson trees were all out patterning the valleys. 

8. intr. Of a gun: To distribute the shot in 
a pattern : see PATTERN 50, 11, 

Hence Patterning vd/. sé., the production or 
arrangementof patterns; coucr. work done according 
to a pattern, design, or fashion; also Pa'tterner, 
one who draws or composes patterns. 

1862 Raw.inson Ane, Alon. I, vi. 388 The patterning of 
the pillars with chevrons is..remarkable. 1882 F. WEDMOKE 
in Academy 14 Jan. 32/3 The upholders of beautiful pattern- 
ing, who..say that exquisite painting is the first and fast 
business of a painter. 1889 RawLinson Phe@enicia 203 This 
sarcophagus, the edges of which are most richly adorned 
with patterning. 1889 Standard 13 May 3/1 Human 
emotion—the force which a mere patterner of spaces, a mere 
contemner of ‘subjects’, would banish from pictorial art-— 
plays a great part in the piece. 

+ Patternable, a. Obs. [f. ParTern v. + 
*ABLE.] Capable of being matched or paralleled. 

1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xx. cclvii, Our Souls it would 
not torture to be ty’d In patternable slavery. 

Pa‘tterned, ff/.c. [f. Parrern sd. and v. + 
-ED.] Having a pattern or patterns; decorated or 
worked with a pattern or design. Often with defin- 


ing word, as arge-, small-, fancy-patterned. 

1797-1805 S. & Hr. Lee Canterb. T. V. 24 Neat window 
curtains, pretty-patterned sopha, and unsoiled carpet. 1876 

. Martineau Hours Th. 292 The horizontal sun.. pierc- 
ing the forest with a patterned glory. 1882 Archzvol. Cant, 
XIV. 104 A pavement..of coloured and patterned tiles. 

Pa‘tternize, v. rare. [See -1ZE.] 

+1. ‘vans. To conform to a pattern. Oés. 

1615 Jackson Creed wv, viil § 6 In cur works paternized 
to His image, renewed in our minds, as towardly children 
express their noble ancestors’ worth, by lively resemblance 
of their personages, and real imitation of their virtues. 

2. To reduce to or arrange in a pattern. 

1836 Blackw. Mag. XL. 55: When human eyes shall be 
happily gifted with a Kaleidoscope power to patternize all 
confusion, ..then will ‘Turner be a greater painter than ever 
the world yet saw. 

Pa‘tternless, 2. [f. PATTERN sd, + -LESS.] 
+a. Unmatched, peerless. Os. b. Void of pattern 
or design; plain, undecorated. 

1613 Heywoop Silver Age ui. i. Wks. 1874 III. 128 Thy 
curtesie equals thy actiue power: And thou in botb art 
chiefe and patternelesse. 1861 Dutton Coox P. Foster's 
D. v, Turkey carpets..trodden patternless and threadbare 
with the use of years. 1878 H. S. Witson AQ. Aseents iv. 
133 A room with blank patternless walls. 

Pa-tterny, a. rare, [f. ParvEern sd, + -y.] 
Characterized by the (obtrusive) presence of 
pattern; having too much pattern. 

1885 Mrs. Cappy /ootst:ps Feanne Arc (1886) 130 An 


PATTINSONATION. 


enchanting church outside, but..within, how coloured and 
patterny. 1901 /Vestm. Gas. 18 Apr. 3/1 A patterny 
element like lace. 

Patteroon, obs. form of PaTRoon. 

Pattimar, Pattin, obs. ff. Paramar, Patten. 

Pattinsonize (pe'tinsanaiz), v. [f. name of 
H. L. Pattinson of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, by whom 
the process was described at the meeting of the 
British Association in 1838: see Penny Cycl. 
XIN. 372/1.] ¢traxs. To extract silver from 
targentiferous lead-ore) by the Pattinson process. 
Hence Pattinsoniza'tion or Pattinsona'tion. 

1881 Raymonn 3ining Gloss., Pattinson process, a pro- 
sess in which lead containing silver is passed through a 
series of melting-kettles,in each of which crystals of a poorer 
alloy are deposited, while the fluid hath, ladled from one 
kettle to the next, is proportionately richer in silver. In 
mechanical pattinsonation \he operation is performed in 
a cylindrical vessel, in which the hath is stirred mechanic- 
ally, and from which, as the richer alloy crystallizes, the 
poorer liquid is repeatedly drained out. 1882 Oci.yvir, 
Pattinsonise, 1895 /unk's Stand, Dict., Pattinsonisation. 

Pattipan, Pattish, var. Partypan, PATIsE. 

Pattle, pettle (px't'l, pet’l), 54. Sc. and 
north. dial, Also 4-5 pat(t)yl, 5 patil(1, 6 patle. 
(Origin obsctire; app. another form of PADDLE 
56.1, with which it partly coincides in meaning. ] 

1. A tool like a small spade with a long handle, 
used chiefly to remove the earth adhering to a 
plough; a plough-staff. 

a. ¢1378 Sc. Lee. Saints xxv. (Julian) 130 A housband 
a-gane oure lay Telyt his land one sownday; ..Pe patyl his 
hand clewyt to, Pe muldehred quhen he suld mvk [rte 
tuk]. 1404 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 399, ij plogh 
pattyl, ¢1470 Henxryson JW/or, Fad, x. (For §& Wolf) ii, 
The husband..cryit, and caist his patill and grit stanis. 
1570 Satir. Poems Reform. xii. 72 Hirdmen sall hunt 30w 
vpthrow Garrants gyll, Castand thair Patlis, and lat the 
pleuch stand still. 1785 Burxs Yo A/ouse i, I wad he laith 
to rin an’ chase thee Wi’ murd'ring Pee: 18z0 Scotr 
‘Vonast. xi, 1f he liked a hook ill, he Jiked a plough or a 
pattle worse. 
°B. 1786 Burns Earnest Cry & Prayer xv, Or faith! I'll 
wad my new pleugh-pettle, Ye'll see’t or lang. 1824 Scorr 
Redgauntlet Let. x, A hand that never held pleugh-stilt or 
pettie. 1858 M. Porteous Svuter Fohuny 24 Pettle or 
plough staff, with which he cleaned the ploughshare. 

+2. = Papie sé. Obs. (See PaTTLy v.) 

3. Comb., as pattle-shaft, -tree, the shaft or 
handle of a pattle. 

1868 D. Gorrie Summers & Winters in Orkneys viii. 
(1871) 298 Using a pattle-tree to clear away clods. 1871 
W, ALeExanneR Yohuny Gibb xv, (1873) 92 Nae the vera 
pattle shafis hut was hroken. 

t+ Parttle, v. Sc. Obs. rave. [f. prec. 2.) trans. 
To scrape with a hoe (Sc, padle) or mud-scraper. 

1553-4 burgh Rec. Edin. (Rec. Soc.) 11. 351 Item .. for 
ane patill to patil the kirk with. 1554-5 /did. 296 To 
Thomas Hallis servand for paittelling and deichting of all 
the steppis of the turngryss of the tolbuith, viij 2. 


+Pa-ttle-bone, Ods.,theknee-pan: see PATEL sé. 
Parttock. /oca/. Also puttock. [? Altcred 


from mattock.) A grubbing mattock: see qtiots. 
1728 Jas, Dovuctas in PArl. Trans. XXXV. 572 To take 
up the Saffron Heads, or break up the Ground, .. they 
sometimes plough it, sometimes use a forked Kind of llough 
called a Pattock. {So 1766 Complete Farmers.v. Saffron.| 
1903 Wricnt £ng. Dial. Dict., Puttock..Manufacturers of 
tools, whose works are in Birmingham, have frequently had 
the gruhbing or stocking mattock asked for under this name, 
Pattrell, obs. form of PEITREL. 
Patty (pzx'ti). Alsogpattee. [Alteration of 
F. paté, OF. pasté Pasty.) A little pie or pasty. 
1710 P. Lams Cookery 75 Your Mushroom Patty. .is proper 
for second Course. @1756 Mrs. Haywoopo New Present 
(1771) 171 l’o make Veal Gicres 1769 Mrs. Rarratp Exg. 
Housekpr. (1778) 25 Lay over it fried oysters, or oyster 
patties. 1848 Dickens Doubey v, 1 see cold fowls—ham— 
patties—salad—lobster. 1870 Ramsay Kemiin. iv. (ed. 18) 
72 His mistress..dahhed her fork into the pattee. 


Pa‘tty-cake. [f. Parry + Cake.) 

1. A patty. 

1865 Hoitanp Plain T. viii. 293, I will make patty-cakes 
and pastry. 


© 2. Error for Pat-a-caKeE, 
1889 C. F, Wootson in Harfer’s Mag. June 119 He 


played patty-cake steadily with Porley, looking at the others | 


out of the corner of his eye. 
Pattymar, -maur, obs. forms of PATTAMAR. 


Pattypan (j2'tipen). Also 7 pateepan, 
patti-, 5-9 patte-, pattipan. [f. Parry + Pan sé,] 

+1. A pasty baked in asmall pan; = Patty. Ods. 

1694 Motteux Rabelais w. xxxvi. 142 Lin'd with a great 
nuinber of Forrest-Puddings, heavy Patti-pans [Goxdi- 
veaulx massifs), and Horse Sawsages. a1j700 B. E. Dict. 
Cant. Crew, Patecpan, a little Pye, or small Pasty. _ 

2. A small tin pan or shape in which patties are 
baked, 

1710 P. Lams Cookery 67 It is proper you bake your 
Oysters on a Mazarine you serve it in, or a little Patty-pan. 
1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece 1. ii. 109 First lay a thin Crust into 
your Pattipan. 1769 Mrs. Rarratp Lug. //ousekpr. (1778) 
259 To make Bread Cheese-Cakes .. bake them in raised 
crusts, Or patte-pans, 1837 Howitt Rur. Life ut. i. (1862) 
93 The iron tray of nicely laden patty-pans goes into the oven. 

attrib, 1870 Emerson Soc, & Sol., Elog uence Wks. (Bohn) 
III. 24 One inan is brought to the boiling-point hy the 
excitement of conversation in the parlour.,.He has a two- 
inch enthusiasm, a patty-pan ehullition. 


1 


| 
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Pa'tulent, @. rave. [app. f. L. pateul-us 
spreading, Parutous, with ending as in patent.) 
Open, expanded, gaping. 

1709 P. Brain in Phil. Trans. XXVII.72 The Hairs are 
more loose and the Pores more patulent and obvious. 1803 
Medical Jrunl. X. 435 Pressure would approximate the sides 
of the uterus, and close these patulent vessels. 

+ Pa-tulicate, v. Ods. rare—°. [f. ppl. stem of 
med. or mod.L. patulicare to open, spread out, f, 
patul-us Patctous.] Hence + Patulica'tion. 

1656 Biount Glos., Patulicate, to he opened, or made wide. 
1658 Puittirs, Patulication, a heing opened, or made wide. 

Pa:tulipallate, 2. Zool. [f. mod.L. Patili- 
palla (f. patulus open + Palla mantle), Latreille’s 
name for an order of Conchifera having an open 
mantle deficient in siphons; see -aTE.] Having the 
characters of the Patm/zpalla. 

1857 in Mayne £.xzfos. Lex. 

Patulous (pectivles), @ (ff. L. patel-us 
standing open, spread out, spreading, f. root of 
patére to be open: cf, ozbzlus, credulus, etc.) 

1. Open ; expanded; opening rather widely. 

1616 T. ADams Jaming of Tongue Wks. 1862 III. 15 The 
ear yet hears more than ever the eye saw, and hy reason of 
its patulous admission, derives that to the understanding 
whereof thé sight never hada glance. 1697 PAil. Yrans. 
X1X. 407 The Mouth was a very large patulous opening. 
1778 Da Costa Brit. Conch. 16 On the under side it 1s quite 
patulous, or wide open. 1836-9 Topp Cyc/. Anat. II. 60/2 
By elasticity the proper pat~lous condition of certain canals 
and outlets 3s secured. 

2. Spreading: said esp. of the bonghis of a tree, 
Bue Witwig, JEIA Te 1G 

168z Gipson /xtrod. ad Latinam Blasoniain 84 This 
Cross..is always made patulousat its ends. 1790 Bystander 
72 Reclining. .under the umbrage of a patulous heech. 1875 
R. F. Burton Gorilla L.(1876) I. 39 Mis hands and feet are 
large and patulous. 1881 BLackmoreE Chréstowell xv. (1882) 
I. 227 The boughs of the patulous tree .. afford a nohle 
amphitude. : 


3. a. Sot. (See quots.) 

1756 Watson in Phil. Trans. XL1X. 815 The rigid leaved 
Bell-flowers, with a diffusive panicle and patulous flowers. 
1806 Gatpine Brit. Bot. 11 Calyx setaceous, patulous, longer 
than the spikelets. 1861 Benttey Man. Lot.223 The sepals 
are..spreading outwards..divergent or patulous, 

b. Entom. (See quot.) 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. 1V. 337 Patulons..when wings 
at rest partly cover each other. 

Hence Pa'tulously adz'., Patulousness. 

1881 Watson in Fraud. Linn. Soc. XV. 274 Inner lip 
spreads patulously. 1872 Conun Dis. Throat 4 Exposed 10 
atmospheric influences .. in consequence of its permanent 

tulousness, 1876 tr. von Ziemssen’s Cycl. Aled. NV. 329 

‘atulousness of the fetal openings is a not infrequent con- 
sequence of extensive congenital atelectasis. 

aty, obs. form of PaTTr&E, 

Patyent, Patyl, obs. ff. Patient, Pate], 

Patyn, Patyse, var. PaTeN, PatTes, PAtIseE, 

Pauash, obs. form of Pavis. 

+ Paucht,7v. Sc. Ods. [f. the stem of pauchty, 
PavuGuTY; or a back-formation from that word.] 
trans. To fill with pride, elate, uplift. 

c 1602 James VI Let. Q, Eliz. (Cainden) 145, 1 ressaued your 
letter, quhiche hath so pauchtid my hairte with contentment, 
as nather my tongue nor my penne is able to expresse. 

Pauchty: see Paueury. 

Pauci- (pd-si-), comb. form of L. pazcus few, 
little, used in Zoo/, and Sot. to form adjs., as 
Pauciarti-culate, -ated, having few joints, in Fo/., 
slightly or loosely jointed ; Paucide'ntate, having 
few teeth, slightly dentated (Mayne £xfos. Lex. 
1857); Paucifio‘rous, having few flowers (ibid.) ; 
Pancifo'liate, having few leaves or folioles; so 
Paucifo‘lious; Paucilo‘cular, having few loculi; 
Paucine'rvate, slightly veined, said of a leaf, etc. 
(Mayne); so Paucine-rvious; Paucipi‘nnate, 
pinnate with few leaflets; Paucira‘diate, -ated, 
having few rays, as the fin of a fish, or the umbel 


of a plant (Mayne); Paucispiral, having few | 


whorls, as a shell; so Paucispi'rated. 

1852 Dana Crus¢. u. 1312 A “pauci-articulate flagellum. 
1857 Mayne £xpos. Lex., *Pauciarticulated. 1895 Cas- 
bridge Nat. Iist. WN. 433 Holohepatica.—Cerata medio- 
dorsal, retractile or not, usually *paucifoliate, liver never 
ramified. 1872 PEasteE Ovar. Tumors 31 *Paucilocular, 
in opposition to polycystic, 1843 Penny Cyct. XXV. 386/1 
Operculum..*paucispiral on the left horder. 1851-6 Woop- 
warp Mollusca 102 The operculum is descrihed as Pauci- 
spiral, or few-whirled, as in Litorina. 

+ Pau ‘cify, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. paucus, pauci- 
few, little ; see -FY.] ‘rans. To make few, diminish. 

1648 Brit. Bellman in Hart. Misc. (ed. Park) V11. 626 To 
paucify the number of those you conceived would counter- 
vote you. 1792 Cowper Let. to IV. [layley 26 Dec., My 
opportunities of writing are Jaxucified, as perhaps, Dr. John- 
son would have dared to say. 

Pauciloquent (pgsildkwént), a. rave, [f. 
Pavci- + L. doguent-ent speaking, pr. pple. of dogui: 
cf, next.] Uttering few words; speaking briefly. 
Hence Pauci‘loquently adv., with few words. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Pancilognent..,that speaketh little. 
1882 WatLace Kefporters (ed. 4) 340 The pauciloquently 
praising Eldon. . 

Pauci‘loquy. vave. fad. L. fauctlogui-um 
a speaking but little ( Plautus), f. Paccl- + -/oguzuuz, 


PAUL. 


f. oguz to speak.] The utterance of few words; 
sparingness of speech. 

1623 Cockeram, /aucilogute, few words, 1648 J. BEAuMonT 
Psyche xx. ccii, Fear no Discredit hy Pauciloquie. 1658 
Pmiuirs, Pauciloguy, a speaking few words, little talk, 1721 
in BaiLey, 1755 in JOuNsON, 

Paucity (positi). Also 5 paucyte. [a. F. 
paucité (14th c. in Godef. Compl.), or ad. L. 
paucitas, f. paucts few: see -ITY.] 

1. Smallness of number; fewness; a small number. 

e1425 Found, St. Bartholomew's (E.E.T.S.) 35 Whom the 
grace of God from the forsayid paucyte encresid yn-to 
-Xxxv.0, 1866 Form Com. Prayer in Liturg, Serv. O. Eliz. 
(Parker Soc.) 534 ‘hat they, neither respecting their own 
weakness and paucity .. may by thy power obtain victory. 
1709 BerkeLey 7h, Visien §70 lhe greater paucity of rays 
arriving at the eye. 1881 Jowetr 7Aucyd. I. 235 In danger 
of having to capitulate owing to. .the paucity of its defenders, 

2, Smallness of quantity ; scantiness. 

1650 Butwer A xnthropomet, 230 Smal Feet argue paucity 
of inatter. 1680 Boyie Produc. Chem, Princ. 1. 64 It 
afforded. so little oil, that the paucity seemed strange. 1858 
Bucxe Citv?rs. (1873) 11. viii. 434 From paucity of evidence, 
we are unable to measure them with precision, 

Paueillon, -elo(u)n, -eylon, obs. ff. Pavrirox, 

Paueiss, -es(se, -ews, -eys, ols. ff. Pavis. 

Paughie: see PAuGIe. 

Paughty, pauchty (peti, Sc. paxti’, a. Se. 
and worth. dial. Also Yoiksh. pafty. [Origin 
unknown.] Haughty, proud; saucy, insolent, 
impertinent. 

1s7z A. AgsutHNnoTt A/is, Juve Scolar in Pinkerton Axc. 
Sc. Poents (1786) 153 Pauchtie pryd richt sair do I detest. 
1637-50 Row fist. Ch. Sc. (Wodrow Soc.) 395 Maxuell, 
Bishop of Rosse, (that proud and paughtie peece}. 17z0 Ram- 
say Ilcalth g9 Even handycraftsmen..strut fou paughty in 
the alley, 1828 Scott F. .W. Perth xxvi, The disgust which 
the paughty Hieland varlet had always shown for my honest 
trade. 1876 IVhrthy Gloss., Pa/ty,impertinent. 1890 EowarDs 
Mod. Scot. Poets 16g, 1 never tleetch the paughty fair. 

Paugie (pi). /oca/ U.S. Also paughie, 
porgy. [From the ending of the Narragansett 
Indian name mishcuppauog, pl. of mishe2p, literally 
‘thick-scaled’, from mishe large, and cuff scale.] 
Local name of a North American fish, of the bream 
kind, Pagrus argyrops, also called seuppang. 

1860 BartLtetr Vict. Amer., Porgy or Paugic.., a fish of 
the sfarxs family, common in the waters of New England 
and New York... It is singular that one half the original 
name, sczf, should be retained for this fish in Rhode Island, 
and the other half, aug, changed into .Jaugte or orgy, in 
New York. 1864 Wesster, Paugie...A kind of fish; the 
porgy. 1870 Putnam's Mag. V1. 525 Porgy, Scup, and 
Scuppaug, names .. in different sections of the Northern 
States, 1890 Cent. Dict., Panghie, same as forsy. _ 

+ Pauh, ‘ut, Obs. rare. Variant of Pan tut, 

1693 Concreve Old Bach. 1. i, Egad he’s a brave Fellow— 
Pauh, | am quite another thing, when I am with him. 

Pauhaugen (pghg-gen). local U.S. Also 
pauhagen, poghaden, pohagan, pookagan, etc. 
[Abnaki (dial. of Algonkin) pztangané (Kasles).] 
Local name of the menhaden, a N. American fish, 

1860 Gartrett Dict. Amer. s.v. Alenhaden, Also known 
by the naines Bony-fish, White-fish, Hardhead, Mossbonker, 
and Pauhagen. /éid., Pehagen,or Pauhagen. 1864 WEBSTER, 
Pauhangen, 1890 Century Dict., Poghaden..the mevhaden, 
Also Jauhagen. 

Pauice, pauish, obs. forins of PavIis. 

Pauilion -il\ljon, -ilun, etc., obs. ff. PAVILION. 

Pauk, Pauky, ctc.: see Pawk, PAwWRY, etc. 

Paul (p9l). Also 4 Poul, Poule ; genitive 4 
Powlys, 4-6 Poules, 5-7 Paules, 6 Pawles, 
Powlles, 6-7 Powles, 6-8 Pauls, 7- Paul’s. 
[a. OF. Pol, mod.F, Paul = It. Paolo, Sp. Pablo:—L. 
Paulum, in nom, Latlus.} 

1. The English form of the Latin personal name 
Laulus, well known as that of the ‘ Apostle of the 
Gentiles’ (Acts xiii. 9). Used in proverbial phrases 
in conjunction with PETER, q. v. 

2. [tr. It. 7720/0, Paul.) The Paoto, an obsolete 
Italian silver coin, worth about fivepence sterling. 

1767 Sterne 7r. Shandy IX. xxiv, I paid five Pauls for 
two hard eggs, 1854 Lowett Fraud. in /taly Pr. Wks. 1890 
I, 191 You give the czsfode a paul for showing you the wolf 
that suckled Romulus and Remus. . 

3. Paul Pry: name of a very inquisitive char- 
acter in a comedy of the same: name by John 
Poole, 1825; often used allusively (also a¢tr70.). 

18z9 Macautay Southey's Collog. Soc. Ess. (1887) 118 The 
magistrate. ought to be a perfect jack-of-all-trades..a Paul 
Pry in every house, spying, eaves-dropping, relieving, 
admonishing [etc]. @1845 Hoop Yale of [runipet xi, She 
had much of the spirit that lies Perdu ina notable set of 
Paul Prys. 1870 Miss Bripcman Rod. Lynne 11. i. 4 It will 
cure her of her Paul-Pry tricks. 1882 Aucycl. Brit. X1V. 
695/2 Paul Pry,..always his {Liston’s] most popular part, 
soon became to many a real personage. 1897 Pall Dall 
Mag. Nov. 311 Some of the Paul Prys of the parish had 
intercepted the flyman. : ‘ 

b. Hence Paul-Pry v. 7vti., to behave like 
Paul Pry; to be impertinently inquisitive or prying. 

1839 Marrvat Diary Amer, Ser.1, 1.110 Others mounting 
..and Paul Prying into the bed-room windows. 1865 H. 
Kinostey Hillyars & Burtons xxx, Who the deuce are you, 
cross-questioning and Paul-Prying ? ‘ 

+4. Paul’s: popular name of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
in London; in 16-17th c. a favourite resort of loun- 
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PAULDRON. 


gers, gossips, etc. Obs. (Now always S¢. Paul’s.) 
Hence aitrzd.in Paul’s Alley, Paul's Chain, now 
London lanes, Pazl’s Cross, etc. 

1377 Lance. P. PZ. B. xm. 65 Pis freke bifor pe den of 
poules Preched of penaunces. [1393 /ézé. C. xvi. 70 At 
seint paules by-for be peuple what penaunce pei suffreden.] 
@ 1460 Gregory's Chron. (Camden) 08 Powlys Crosse. The 
whiche was pronounsyd at Powlys Crosse. 1573 Baret Aly. 
To Rdr., The right Worshipfull M. Nowell, Deane of Pawles. 
1579 W. WiLkinson Confut. Familye of Loue 29b, Protesting 
the truth of HN. his bookes openly at Paules crosse. 1596 
Suaks, 1 Hex. /1,u1. iv. 576 This oyly Rascall is knowne as 
well as Poules. 1597 — 2 //ex. 7V,1. ii. 58, I bought him in 
Paules. 1613 — //en. V’///, v. iv. 16 We may as well push 
against Powles as stirre em. 1613 MippDLETON /77u21phs of 
Truth Bij, The Angell and Zeale..conduct him to Pauls- 
chaine. ¢1645 Howe t Le?¢. (1655) IV. 83 While you adorn 
your Churches there, we destroy them here: Among other, 
poor Pouls looks like a great Skeleton. .. Truly I think nor 
Lurk or Tartar..would bave us'd Pauls in that manner. 

5. Phrases and Combinations with /azd’s: 
Paul’s betony (erron. St. Pauls betony), name 
for a species of Veronica, the Wood Speedwell 
(1. offictnalés), described by Paulus A%gineta as 
a betony; improperly applied to I’. serpyllifolia ; 
+ Paul's foot, a lineal foot, the standard of which 
was the foot of Algar carved on the base of acolumn 
of old St. Paul's, London (Get. A/ag. July 1852, 
57); t+ Paul’s man (see quot.); Paul’s pigeon 
(see quot. @ 1661); + St. Paul’s tide, the season 
about the festival of the Conversion of St. Paul 
(Jan. 25); + Paul’s walk, the nave of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral as a resort of loungers, newsmongers, 
etc. in 16th and 17th c.; so + Paul’s-walker, one 
who frequented St. Paul’s as a lounger or gossip; 
+ Paul’s-walking @.; {Paul’s work, (?) botched 
work, a ‘mess’. 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes 19 Betonica Pauli aeginete 
«.-maye becalled in englishe *Paules betony or wodde Peny 
ryal. 1551 — Herbal 1. Fivb, Paulis betony is myche 
dyfferyng from Dioscorides betony, as Paulus witnesseth 
hys selfe. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 1. vi. 101 Betonica 
Pauli,or Pauls Betony, hereof tbe people have some conceit 
in reference to S. Paul, whereas indeed that name is derived 
from Paulus #gineta, an ancient Physitian ot Aigina. 1879 
Prior Plant.n. (ed. 3) 178 Paul's Betony,..Veronica serpy lli- 

Jolia. 1886 Britten & Hocranp Plant-n., Paul's Betony, 

Veronica officinalis. [1419 Liber Albus (Rolls) I. 279 
Paiement .. vil pees: et demy en longur, et de le pee de 
Seint Poul.) 1442 Rolls of Parliament V. 44/1 The seide 
newe brigge so to be made with a draght lef contenyng 
the space of ilii fete called *Paules fete in brede. 1447 
Will of Sharyngton (Somerset Ho.), Height of two poules 
fete. 1616 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum, Dram. Pers., 
Cap. Bobadill, a *Pauleseman, 1816 Girrorp 3. Fonson's 
iVks. 1. 6 note, A Paul’s man, i.e. a frequenter of the 
middle aisle of St. Paul's cathedral, the common resort of 
cast captains, sharpers, gulls, and gossipers. @1661 FULLER 
Worthies, London (1811) 11. 65 One of St. Anthonies Pigs 
therein (so were the Scholars of that School commonly called, 
as those of St. Paul's, *Paul's Pigeons) [cf. Stow Sz. 
(1603) 75). 1701 Lond. Gaz. No. 3718/4 The Fairs held at 
the City of Bristol at St. James-Tide, and at St. * Pauls-Tide. 
1628 Earce Microcosm. (Arb.) 73 *Pauls Walke is the 
Lands Epitome. 1658 Ossorn Fas. / Wks. (1673) 477 Edward 
Wimark the *Pauls-walker. /éid. Index 29 The *Pauls- 
walking News-mongers—report Northumberland too.. inti- 
mate with P. Henry, 1602 Dekker Satiromast. Wks. 1873 
I, 212 And when he had done, made *Poules worke of it. 
1620 in Court § T. Fas. [ (1848) Il. 203 But I doubt, when 
all is done, it will prove, as they say Paul's work. 1673 
S‘too him Bayes 15 But I must dispatch, for I see He's 
making Paul’s work on’t already. 

Paul, -e, paulle, obs. forms of Patt, Pawn. 

Pauldron, another form of Poutproy, a piece 
of armour covering the shoulder, a shoulder-plate. 

1594, 1834, etc, [see PouLDRon]. 

Paultrey, obs. form of PALFREY. 


Paulian (p6-lian), sd. and a. 
Paul: cf. Christ-ian.] A. sd. 

1. Ch. Hist. One of a sect who rejected the 
personality of the Logos and the Holy Spirit, and 
denied the pre-existence of Christ as ‘the eternal 
Son of God’; founded by Paul of Samosata in the 


3rd century. 

©1449 Pecock Refr. (Rolls) IL. 498 The sect of Paulianys, 
which helden that Crist was not bifore Marie, but took his 
bigynnyng of Marie. 1764 Maccaine tr. Alosheirn's Eccl. 
ffist. (1844) 1. 83/2 Paul of Samosata .. left behind him a 
sect, that assumed the title of Paulians, or Paulianists. 1877 
M¢Cuintock & Stronc Cycl. Bibl. Lit. VII. 835 One of the 
canons of Nice required the Paulians to be rebaptized. 

2. A follower or disciple of St. Paul. sonce-use. 

1609 [iste (Douay) Deut, xxv. cont., They are called 
Christians, not Paulians, whom S. Paul converted. 

B. aaj. That is a follower of St. Paul. o7ce-25e. 

1638 Fratiy Strict. Lyndomm. 1. 213 The lTesuit should 
have said, a Paulian heretique, for Clemanges and Wickliffe 
professe with Paul, Act 24. 14. 

So Pau‘lianist, Pan‘lianite = A. 1. 

1696 tr. Dupin's Eccl Hist. 1, 1. 6 The errors of the 
Ebionites, Paulianites, Sabellians and Arians. J/ézd. 44 
The Paulianists, who distinguish’d the Word from the Son 
of God, and the Paraclete from the Holy Spirit. 1764 [see 
Pauctan A.x]. 1831-3 E. Burton £ccl. Hist. xxvii. (1845) 
591 His [Paul's] followers, who were known by the name of 
Paulianists, continued. . till the beginning of the fifth century. 


Paulician (pdlifian), sd. and a. Ch. Hist. 
(ad. L. Paulictdni, a. Gr. MavaArmavoi, of obscure 


origin, thought by some to be from Paulus PavL.] 


[f L. Pazl-2s 
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a. sb. A member ofa sect which arose in Armenia 
in the 7th century, holding modified Manichzan 
opinions. b. adj, Of or belonging to this sect. 
Hence Pauli-cianism, the doctrine of the sect. 

1727-41 Cuampers Cycl., Paulicians,..so called from their 
chieftain, one Paulus, an Armenian, in the seventh century. 
1764 Mactaine tr. Alosheim's Eccl. (list. (1844) I. 211/2, 
1840 Macautay Aanke Ess. (1887) 575 The Paulician theology 
.. Spread rapidly through Provence and Languedoc. 1883 
Scuarr Excycl. Relig. Knowl. WI. 2407/1 Vhe Bulgarians. . 
finally united with the Eastern Church; and only a small 
body of Paulicians are now Catholics. 

Paulie, pallie (p9'li, pati), a. (sd.) Sc. Also 
pawlie, palie, paley. [Origin not ascertained. ] 
a. adj. Undersized, weakly, impotent: applied 
esp. to the smallest or poorest lambs of a flock, 
also toa poor weakly child. b. s+. An undersized 
lamb, one of the smallest lambs of a flock. 

1818 Hocce Brownie of B. 1. ix.158 There was Geordie 
..the flesher,..that took away the crocks and the paulies, 
and my brockit-lamb. 1822 W. J. Napier /ract. Store- 
Sarming 251 The gimmer-lambs throughout, bea: a propor- 
tion to the ‘second’ lambs and palies as two to one. a 1835 
Ilocc Tales (1866) 360 As for your paulie toop lamb, what 
care I for it? 1886 C. Scott Sheep Farming 19 Deformed and 
crippled specimens in Scotland are termed ‘ pallie lambs’. 

‘aulin. [app. sccond element of ‘TarpauLin.] 
A trade name for waterproof coverings of the nature 
of tarpaulin, whether tarred, oiled, or painted. 

(1847-78 Hatuiwet, Pauling, a covering for a cart or 
waggon. Linc.) 1882 Luglishman 2 Dec. 4/5 These 
Paulins are prepared from the best English Tarpaulin 
Canvas. /did., Tarred, Oiled aud Painted Paulins. 

Pauline (po'loin), 2. and sd. Also8-in, fad. 
L. Panlin-us adj., f. Paulus Paul: see -INE1.] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or charactcristic of 
St. Paul, his writings, or his doctrines. 
1817CorgerincE Siog. Lit. 11. xxiii, 307 Passages.. thoroughly 
Pauline. 1860 Westcorr /ntrod. Study Gos. iv. (ed. 5) 243 
For him [Marcion] the Pauline narrative was the truest pic- 
ture of the life of Christ. 1876 C. M, Davies Unorth. Lond. 
(ed. 2) by eager oe the Pauline Epistles. 

. SO. 

1. A member of certain religious orders so named. 

1362 Lancv. P. 72, A. 1. 76 In witnesse of whuche ping, 
wrong was pe furste, Pers be pardoner, Paulynes doctor. 
1393 (62d. C. 1. 110 Of paulynes queste. ¢ 1483 Chron. London 
(1827) 43 In the same yere [1310] began the ordre of Paulyns, 
that is to say Crowched Freres. au1sso /rzage Vpocrisie 
tn.in Skeltos's Wks, (1843) 11. 441 Some be Paulines, Some 
be Antonynes, Some be Bernardines, Some be Celestines, 

2. A follower of St. Panl. zo2ce-use. 

1740 J. Durré Conform. Anc. & Mod. Cerem. 32 The 
Primitive Christians ..never called themselves Johnians, 
Paulins, nor Barnabites. 

3. A scholar of St. Paul’s School, London. 

1867 Athenzum 30 Nov. 715/1 (Sir Philip] l'rancis was a 
London boy hy education, and a Pauline...The Paulines 
were especially famous for caligrapby. 1897 Assotr & 
Camrsete Life Fowett I. ii. 41 He returned to London, 
bringing with him the ‘blue ribbon’ of Oxford, an honour 
which at that time no Pauline had won, 

Hence Paulinian (-i‘nian), @. = PAULINE a@.; 56. 
=PAULINIST; Pau‘linism (-iniz’'m), the doctrine 
of St. Paul, Pauline theology; Paulinist, an ad- 
herent of St. Paul or his doctrine; Paulini‘stic 
a., of or pertaining to a Paulinist or Paulinism ; 
Pau'‘linize 7. z7/7., to follow the doctrine of St. 
Paul; ¢vazs.,to make Pauline, imbue with Paulinism 


(in quot., to represent as Pauline). 

1874 Supernal. Relig. il. u,v. 5 The rapid growth ., of 
*Paulinian doctrine. 1883 Loos & Benrincer tr. J Grod's 
Life Zwingli xvi. 136, I preacb..as Paul writes; why do 
you not rather call me a Paulinian? 1857 M. Pattison 
Ess, (1889) 11. 234 The antithesis of Petrinismand * Paulinism, 
1882 Farrar Larly Chr. 1. g2 Christians who wished to 
stand aloof alike from *Paulinists and Judaists. 1860 Zi. 
Churchm. 16 Nov. 427/1 Too much inclined to see..sharp 
distinctions between the jewish-Christians and the beathen 
converts.., attributing a *Paulinistic tendency to the latter. 
1898 W. M. Ramsay IVas Christ born at Bethlehem? 51 
Luke’s view has..a strong Paulinistic cbaracter. 1865 
tr. Strauss’ New Life Jesus 1.178 The account..given in 
Luke with its *Paulinizing sections. 1885 Athenxusm 3 Oct. 
429/1 St. Luke’s Gospel..is Paulinized too much. 

Paulism (po'liz’m). sonce-wd. [f. PAUL + 
-1sM.] The doctrine of St. Paul; Paulinism. 

1823 BentHam Wot Paul 367 Whatever is in Paul, and is 
not..in any one of the four Gospels, is not Christianity, but 
Paulism, x ; 

Paulist (p9 list). 

1. (See quots.) 

1678 J. Puitups tr. Tavernier’s Voy. u. 1. xiii. 77 The 
Jesuites at Goa, are known by the name of Paulists. 1757 
J. H. Grose Voy. E. /nd. 79 The Jesuits, who are better 
known in India by the appellation of Paulists, from their 
head church and convent of St. Paul's in Goa. ee 

2. A member of a Roman Catholic association, 
the Congregation of the Missionary Priests of St. 
Paul the Apostle, founded at New York in 1858. 

1883 ScuaFF Encycl. Relig. Knowl. Il. 1778. 

+ Paulistine. Ods. = PAaULisT I. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India § P. 70 A College. . belonging 
to the Jesuits here, more commonly called Paulistines. /d7d. 
150 St. Paul's was the first Monastery of the Jesuits in Goa, 
froin whence they receive the Name of Paulistins. 


Paulite! (po leit). Ch. Hest. [f. name of 
Paul, i. Pawl-us + -1TE11.] : 
1, One of an order of monks, also called Hermits 


[f. as prec. + -1sT.] 


| gyrdyl or a paunce. 


PAUNCE. 


of St. Paul, founded in 1215, at Budapest. Also 
atirzb, or as adj. Of or belonging to this order. 

1884 G. B. Macceson Battle-Fields of Germ. vil. 221 Priests 
and monks of all denominations, the Benedictines, the 
Jesuits, the Carmelites, the Paulites. 1888 H.C. Lea //ist. 
nguisition I. 418 He. .retired to a Paulite monastery. 

4. nonce-wd, One who is ‘of Paul’: sce 1 Cor.i.12. 

1839 WuateLy Dangers Chr. Faith wi. iv. (1857) 74 The 
Sects of Paulites, and Apolloniaus and the rest, would bave 
gradually diverged inore and more in doctrine. 

Pau lite *. A/ix. (ad. Ger. Paulit, name given 
hy Werner, 1812, from St. Paul Island, Labrador: 
see -I1TE! 2.]_ A synonym of HyPersTHENF. 

1814 T. Attan Alin, Nomencl, 24 Hyperstene, Labrador 
hornblende..Paulite. 1852 C. U. SHepaxp A/én. (ed. 3) 1990 

Paulle, obs. form of Pat. 

| Paullinia (p§linia). ot. [mod.L. (Lin- 
neeus, 1737), from the name of C. F. Paullini, a 
German botanist.] A genus of tropical American 
and West African climbing shrubs (N.O, Safiz- 
dacez) ; 2 plant of this genus. 

1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp. Paulinia, 1833 Wuittier 
Toussaint [Ouverture 16 The lithe paullinia’s verdant fold. 

Paulmer, obs. form of PatMen. 

Paulo-post-fature (p$:lo,paust,fi7titts), a. 
and sé. [ad. mod.L. paulo post futurum, the 
current rendering, from the time of Lascaris 1494, 
of the Greek name 6 per’ dAyor peéAAawyr, the future 
after a little, in Sp. e/ futuro de aqui a poco. In 
16th c. called also mox futurum ‘immediate future’; 
and in 19th c. Grammars, ‘ third future’, ‘faturum 
exactum ’, ‘futurum perfectum ’, ‘ future perfect’.] 

1. A name of a tense of the passive voice of Greek 
verbs, the chief use of which was to state that an 
event will take place immediately. 

(A good example of the Greek use is in Aristopb. Plu, 
1027 Ppdge, kai menpaterat, Speak and it shall be done at 
once, or as soon as said.] 

1824 L. Murray Lug. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 1. vi. 161 Some 
grammarians have alleged, that..we should also admit the 
dual number, the paulo-post future tense, the middle voice.. 
found in Greek, F . f 

2. allusively. A future which is a little after 
the present ; a by-and-by ; belonging to an imme- 
diate or proximate future. 

(182zz Suettey Ze/s, Pr. Wks. 1880 IV. 260 My post..must 
be transformed by your delay into a paulo post futurum.| 
1848 Lowett Fable for Critics 936 Here comes Dana, 
abstractedly loitering along, Involved in a paulo-post-future 
of song, Who'll be going to write what'll never be written 
Till the Muse .. gives him the mitten. 1887 Dowpen Life 
Shelley 1. vi. 246 Sbelley's .. anticipated profits were in the 
paulo-post-future. 1901 Scofsszan 9 Sept. 7/4 An accumu- 
lation like this of time-expired men has a paulo-post-future 
effect on the working of the short-service system. 

Hence Pau:lo-post-futuratively adv., as be- 
longing to the near future. So Panlo-po'st a. 
[L. pazslo fost a little after], a little subsequent ; 
also Pawlo-pa‘st a., a little past, relating to 
something lately finished. (All s0zce-zvds.) 

@ 1843 Soutney Doctor Interch, xx. (1848) 494 While I am 
treating of it paulo-post-futuratively, as of a possible case. 
1849 THoreau Ilcek Concord Riv. Wed. 265 Our to-morrow’s 
future should be at least paulo-post to tbeirs. 1876 C. M. 
Davies Unorth. Lond. 289 Conversing with little knots of 
his paulopost congregation. 1892STevENson Across Plains 
106 All that I say in this paper is in a paulo-past tense, 

iPaulownia(p§le'vnia,pdlow nia). Bot. [Named, 
1835, after Anna Paulovna, daughter of the Tsar 
Paul I.] A genus of Scrophulariacex, comprising 
the single species 2. imferialis, a Japanese orna- 
mental tree with purplish trumpet-shaped flowers 
blossoming in early spring; cultivated in some 
parts of Europe and America. 

1847 J. Mitrorv Lett. & Re. (1891) 206, 1 prefer them 
(myrtles] to Victoria Reginas or Pauloneas, or other things 
with hard names and gigantic leaves. 1883 //arfer's Alag. 
Apr. 730/1 This golden Catalpa I purpose cutting down 
every year.., as is done with tbe paulownia. 

Paulsgrave, obs. form of PALSGRAVE. 

Pault, Paulter, etc.: see Patt, PaLTER, etc. 

Paum(e, Paumer(e, obs. ff. Pats, PALMER. 

Paument, obs. form of PAVEMENT. 

Paun, variant form of PAGNE, a loin-cloth. 

1897 Mary Kinostey W. A/rica 223 The native dress for 
men and women alike is the cloth or paun. 

Paun, var. Pan sé.5, obs. f. PAwN sé. and v. 

Paunage, obs. form of PANNAGE. 

+ Paunce. (és. Also 4 paunz, 6 pans, 
pawnce. [var. of fanche, Pauncn sé): cf. 
PaunceR; also, obs. F. paxce ‘the paunch..; also 
the fashion of a great bellied doublet, or the great 
bellie of a doublet ’ (Cotgr.).] 

1. = PAUNCER I. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 10028 Breche of 
maille, wyp paunz non liche. [1369 Zest. Karleol. (1893) 92 
Item lego.. Johanni fratri meo unum par de paunce et de 
braces et j jac.) 1384-5 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 594 
Inj pauncs, vs. 1411 Z. Z. Hills (1882) 19 An holle brest- 
plate, a paunce of stele. 1495 dec. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 
I. 226 Item, iij quarteris of satyne to lyne his pans. 1541 
lbid. in Pitcairn Crim. Trials 1.*317 Twa Pansis of mail3e. 

2. = PAUNCER 2. 

a1s00 Afedulia in Cath. Angi. 42 xole, Renale, a breke 
a 


o 


‘ 


PAUNCER. 


3. Comb., as paunce-cloth. 

152 in Surrey Ch. Goods 16 Item a pawnce cloth of blewe, 

Paunce, obs. form of Paxsy. 

+ Pauncer, pau‘ncher. 0/s. In5 pancere, 
panchere, pawnchere, (pawun-), pauntcher, 
pa(w)ncherde. [a. OF. panctere, panchtere fem. 
(also fancier masc.) = It. panstera, panciera, 
med.L, pancerea, -eria; thence also MHG. fanzier 
(Ger. panzer), MLG. pantzer, panscher, panser, 
MDnu. fantsier, Du. pantser; f. OF. pance, panche, 
now faztse, It. pancra PAuNcH 50.1] 

1. Part of the armour of the 14th and 15th cen- 
turies, which covered the lower part of the body. 

a1400-50 Alexauder 4960 Nynies of 30ur nethirgloue & 
nakens joure leggis, Pesan, pancere, & platis, all to 3oure 
preue clathix 14.. A/etr. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 629/17 
Panchere, epifenznr, 

2. A belt or girdle for the breeches, a breech-belt. 

c1440 Promp. Pari. 3387/2 Pawnchere,..lusubare, renale. 
¢ 1483 Caxton Dialogues 8/38 Upon the keuerchief Chertes, 
briches, With the pauntcher. 1483 Cath. Angl. 272/1 A 
Pawncherde (A. Pancherde), resale, etc.; vli a brekebelt. 


Paunch (p9n‘{, pan'f), 5d... Forms: 4-6 
panche, paunche, 4-8 panch, (5 pawnche, 
pownche), 6— paunch. Also Sz. and worth. dial. 
6 penche, painche, S-g9 pench, 9pensch, painch. 
(ME. a. ONF. panche = OF. pance, now panse = 
Pr. pansa, Cat. panxa, Sp, fanusa, Pg. panga, It. 
pancia:—Com. Kom. type *pantica, f. L. pantex, 
Pantic-ent paunch, bowels.] 

1. The belly, abdomen; the stomach, as the 


receptacle of food (= Betty sé. 5). 

Now, as said of the human subject, usually dyslogislic, 
and ines prominence, glultony, etc. 

1375 Barsour Bruce 1x. 398 Our lordis of france, that ay 
With gud morsellis farsis their panch. 1: Lanew P. Pl. 
B. xin. 87 He shal haue a penaunce in Bre nenche, 1486 
Bk. St. Albans E iij b, All thyng with in the wombe saue 
onli the gall The paunche also. 1548 LATIMER /’loughers 
(Arb.) 26 So lroubeled wyth Lordelye lyuynge..pamperynge 
of theyr panches. 1583 Leg. Bp. St. Androis Pref. 124 
Packand thair penche lyk Epicurians. 1668 Curreprer & 
Cote Sarthol, Anat. Introd., The lowes! belly, commonly 
called Abdomen or the Paunch. 1777 G. Forster Joy. 
rouud World I1. 68 He..had a most portly paunch. 1871 
R. Extis Catullus xxxix. 11 A frugal Umbrian body, 
Tuscan huge of paunch. 1871 B. Taytor Faust (1875) I. 
xxii. 196 Spider’s foot and paunch of toad. 

Jig. 1582 Stanyucrst sEugis m. (Arb.) 84 Deadlye Cha- 
rybdis..In to gut vpsouping three tymes thee flash water 
angrye, From paunch alsoe spuing toe the sky the plasb 
hastlye receaued. 1596 NasHe Saffrou-Waldex Wks, (Gro- 
sart) III. 163 Throughout the whole pawnch of his booke, 
hee is as infinite in commending her. 1602 Marston Aut. 
& Mel. u Wks. 1856 1. 17 Straight chops a wave, and in his 
sliftred panch Downe fals our ship. ’ 

2. The first and largest stomach of a ruminant ; 


the rnmen. 

61420 Pallad, ou [[usb. 1. 9585 A rammes paunche. 1596 
Dacrvoece tr. Leshe's Hist. Scot. i. 94 In place of potis and 
sik seithing vesselis, the painches of ane ox or ane kow thay 
vset. 1715 Curyne Philos, Princ. Relig, v (1716) 360 As in 
Leasts, the Panch, the Read, and the eck. 1836-9 Topp 
Cyct. Anat. Il. 11/1 The..food..is received into the first 
stomach.. which is termed the..paunch. 

b. p/. Entrails, viscera. (Now Sc. and xorth.) 

@1548 Hatt Chron., (fen. V/ 1/172, The kyng inhuntyng 
tyme hatb slain iii. C. dere, and the garbage and paunches 
bee cast round about in euery quarter of the Parke. 1789 
Davipson Seasons, Spring 3 Himself wi’ pencbes staw’d, 
he [an eagle] dighis his neb. i 

c. esp. as used for food; tripe. 

1430 72» Cookery-bks. 7 Trype de Moloun.—Take pe 
pownche of a chepe. xg00-20 Dunspar Poems 1xxxii. 25 
Panches, pudingis of Jok and Jame. 1665 Lo. Founrain- 
WALL Jrudl. (1900)79 We have eaten panches heir. 1724 Ram- 
sav Tea-t. Misc. (1733) I. 91 Well scraped paunches. 1825 
Brockett .V.C.Gloss., Painches, tripe. 1827 Lytton Pethau 
Ixiii, I would sooner feed my poodle on paunch and liver. 

3. Comb.: + paunch-bellied a., big-bellied, 
pot-bellicd; + paunch-clout, the membrane en- 
veloping thc bowels, the omentum; + paunch- 
gut sé., a big belly, a pot-belly; a@. = paunch- 
bellied (also + paunch-gutted a.); paunch-kettle, 
the paunch of an animal used like a kettle to boil 
flesh in; +-paunch-porer (tr. L. extyspex), an 
augur who divined by inspecting the entrails of 
animals; so +paunch-poring; + paunch-pot, 
?a pot of a bulging shape; paunch-swollen a., 
having a swollen paunch; paunch-wrapt @., 
wrapped in the paunch (in quot., 2 z¢ero). 

€1672 Roxb. Ball, (1888) V1. 500 A *paunch-belly'd Hostiss. 
1733 Mortimer in PAil. Trans. XX XVIII. 179 She [female 
beaver] was very thick, paunch-bellied. c1qqo Prop. 

Parv. 37/1 *Pawncheclowt, or trype. 14.. Voc. in Wr.- 

Wilcker s99/2 O:mentum, ant¢ a pauncheclout. 1683 

Kennett tr. £vasw. on Folly 17 O swinish *paunch-gut 

God (say they). 1742 Jarvis Quix. u. 1. xi. (1749) 247 All 

that paunch-gut and little carcase of thine. 1726 ARBUTHNOT 

Diss. Duinpling (ed. 5) 6 These *Paunch-gutted Fellows. 

1865 Tytor Larly Hist. Max. ix. 268 The Asiatic *paunch- 

kettles. 1656 W.D. tr. Comenins' Gate Lat. Uni. § 599. 183 

‘Their Extispicium, or *panch-poring, where the extispex, or 

panch-porer, did it by viewing the entrails of the sacrifices. 

1600 Will oS Sirk. Bedingfield (Somerset Ho.), [The] parcell 

guill paunche pot given at her Christening. 1638-48 G. 

Dame Eclog iii. 156 Till *panch-swolne Bromius sleeps. 


@ 1592 MARLowe Ovia’s Eleg, u. xiv, She that Fi h- 
wrapt child hath slain. —— =e 


| 
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Hence Pau‘nchful, bellyful. 

1824 New Mouthly Mag. X. 507 Four times can an aclive 
fellow Eat his paunchful ina day. _ S 

Paunch, panch (pén'f, pan‘), 50.2 Maut. 
Also 8 pantch. [app. the same word as prec., and 
Paunce sd. ; in sense prob. derived from the latter.] 
a. A thick strong mat, made of interlaced spun 
yarn or strands of rope, employed in various places 
on a ship to prevent chafing. b. A wooden 
covering or shield on the fore side of a mast 
(rubbing paunch), to preserve it from chafing 
when the masts or spars are lowered or raised. 

1626 Carr. Smitn Accid. Yung. Seausen 15 Paunches, and 
such like, 1627 — Seaman's Gram. v.25 That which we 
call a Pancb, are broad clouts, wouen of Tbrums and Sinnet 
together, to saue things from galling about the maine and 
fore yards at the ties, and also from the masts [etc]. 1794 
Rigging & Seamanship |. 13 The front-fisb, or paunch, is a 
long plank of fir, hollowed to the convexity of the mast, and 
fastened on the forestde of the mast over the iron hoops. 
1848 G. Bipptecompe Art Rigeiug 23 Panch,a covering of 
wood, or thick texture made of plaited ropeyarn, larger than 
a mat, to preserve the masts, &c., from chafing. 1882 Nares 
Seananuship (ed. 6) 9 Rubbing paunch, a batten up and 
down the forepart of a lower mast, to keep the lower yards 
clear of the hoops when going up or down. ; 

c. Comb., as faunch-mat, paunch-ptece (= b). 

¢1860 H. Stuart Seatsaz’s Catech, 16 Bowsprit, paunch 
Piece, or gammoning fish. /é/¢. 31 Describe a paunch mat 
and its use. 1867 Smytu Sastlor's Wordbkh., Pannch-mat, 
a thick and strong mat formed by interweaving sinnet or 
strands of rope as close as possible; it is fastened on the 
outside of the yards or rigging, to prevent Iheir chafing, 


Paunch (p6n'f, pan'{), v1 Also 6-7 panch(e, 
Now rare or dial. [app. f, PauncH sé.) Palsgr. 
translates the English verb by a F. fancer which 
is not otherwise known; but Florio has It. panciare 
‘to paunch or vnbowell ’.] 

1. trans. To stab or wound in the paunch; also 


loosely, to stab. 

1530 Patscr. 65271, I panche a man or a beest, I perysshe 
his guttes with a weapen, je pance. a1548 Hatt Chron., 
lex, V 50b, Other had .. their bellies paunched. 1610 
Suakxs. Tewp. ut ii. 98 Batter his skull, or paunch him 
with astake. 1699 Gartn Disfeus. v. (1706) 91 One Pass 
had paunch’d the huge hydropick Knight. 1819 Keats 
AY Stephen. ii. 42 Ue flung The heft away..It paunch'd 
the Earl of Chester's horse. 1848 [see Pauncninc below]. 

2. To cut open the paunch of (an animal) and 
take out the viscera; to disembowcl, eviscerate. 

1570 Levins AMansp. 22/35 To Panche, euiscerare. 1598 
Forio, I’scerare, to panche, or pull out the bowels, 1677 
N. Cox Gentd Recreat. 80 Then he is to pounch [ed. 1721 
paunch] him, rewarding the Hounds therewith. 1769 
Mrs. Rarratp Eng. /[ousekpr. (1778) 135 When you have 
paunched and cased your hare. 1 JerFeries Ned 
Deer v. 99 When a stag is killed and paunched. 

+ 3. To stuff the stomach with food; to fill the 
belly, to glut. (Also zvztr. for reff.) Obs. 

1542 Upace Erasin. Apoph. 1. 3446, Now ye see hym ful 
paunched, as lyons are. .And in deede tbe lyons are more 
gentle when their bealyes are well filled. 1597-8 Bre. Hat 
Sat. iL ii.62 Rather.. pale with learned cares, Than paunched 
with thy choyce of changed fares. 1612 tr. Benvenuto's 
Passeuger \. 139 1f you did but see him..in what sort he 
vseth to glut and panch hiniselfe. 1635 Quakes £17041. ii. 
(1718) 10 Now glutt’ny paunches, 

4. To swallow hastily or greedily. rare. 

1599 Nasne Lenten Stuff Ws. (Grosart) V. 279 The 
Fisherman .. pauncht him vp at a mouthfull. 1892 Sax 
erate Lxatntuer 28 Aug., Paunching blobs and dollops 
of fat. 

Ifence Pau'nching wvé/. sd. 

1591 Percivate Sp. Dict., Desolfadura, paunching, Exi- 
scevatio. 1848 CHamBers /nform. for People 1. 599/1 When 
. .the [cow‘s] stomach [is] so much distended with the air, that 
there is danger of immediate suffocation or bursting—in these 
instances the puncture of the maw inust be instantly per- 
formed, which is called paunching. 1892 Pall JJall G. 
24 Mar. 2/1 The leasi pleasanl part of the luncheon hour is 
the paunching of the birds.. which is often a disgusling 
evidence of the slaughter. 

+ Paunch, v.2 Obs. rare. [a. F. pancher, obs. 
form (16-17thc. in Littré and Cotgr.) of pencher 
toincline.] x¢r, Toincline, lean, have a penchant, 
physically or mentally. 

1577 &. de L’isle's Leg. Giv, They delermined a while to 
let her paunch some times one way, and some limes another, 
curiously watching to what ende her behauiours would come. 
1595 Huppocke Afol, [fants Unbapt. 14 The ground and 
foundation is weeake: their building also vpon il, pauncheth. 

Paunched (pn'jt, pan’ft), @. [f. PAUNCH sd, 
+ -ED?.] Having a large paunch; big-bellied, 
paunchy. Also in comd., as full-paunched. 

1649 G. DanieL Triuarch., [len. V, lix, These .. full. 
paunch’t Boetians, Contemne all Bodies bred in purer Ayre, 
As Atticke leanness. 1805 Spirit Pub. Frnts. UX. 251 The 
band of paunch’d Helluos, 

Pauncher, variant of Pauncer Ods. 

Paunchway, variant of Pancuway. 

Paunchy (pon'fi, pan'fi), a. (f Pauncu sd. 
+ -y.] Having a large Regn; big- bellied. 

1598 FLorio, Veutroso, panchie, thal halb a great belly. 
12x Blackw, Mag. X. 99 The mayors and sheriffs, in 
paunchy order,..will godown. 1861 Frnl. Roy. Agric. Soc. 
XXII. 1. 141 Calves which are in the habit of drinking too 
fast are..detecled by a glance at their ‘paunchy’ condition. 

Hence Pau‘nchiness. 

1879 Scribner's Mag. Dec. 178 All had grown..rivals in 
pious paunchiness. 


PAUPERISM. 


Paund, obs. f. Pawn 56.2; obs. pa. pple. Pawn v. 
Paune, obs. form of Pawy. 


+ Pauned, obs. form of PANED, 
axs48 Hatt Chrou., Hex. VIII 69 Long and large gar- 
mentes of Blewe satten pauned with Sipres. 


Paunflet, obs. f. PAMPHLET. 

Paunse, -sie, Paunt, obs. ff. Pansy, Pant. 

Pauoise, -oyse, obs. forms of Pavis. 

Pauper (popes), 56. [a. L. pauper poor: its 
English use originated in the legal phrase 272 forma 
pauperis, in the form or character of a poor man 
or woman : see sense I.] 

1. A poor person. 

a. In Law: One allowed, on account of poverty, 
to sue or defend in a court of Jaw without paying 
costs (7x formd pauperis: see \|IN 4): cf. also 
DISPAUPER. 

(1495 Act 11 Hen, VI, c. 12 (heading) An Acte to admytt 
such persons as are poore to sue in form4 pauperis.] 1631 
Star Chamb. Cases (Camden) 73 My Lord Keeper pro- 
nounced this order, that the plaintiff should continue pauper. 
1641 Spiritual Courts Epit. in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) 1V. 420 
Busy-body. Many of them were in forina pauperis. Scrape- 
all,..1 had rather the judge would have given sentence 
againsl my client, than bestowed a Jaufcr on me. a 1680 
Butcer Mem. (1759) I. 252 No Court allows..two single 
Paupers, ‘I“encounter Hand to Hand at Bars, and trounce 
Fach other Gratis ina Suit at once. 1768 BrackstoneE Com. 
III. xxiv. 400 Paupers, that is, such as will swear themselves 
not worth five pounds, are by slatute 11 Henry VII. c. 12. to 
have original writs and subpoenas gratis, and counsel and 
attorney assigned them without fee. /é:d., It seems how- 
ever agreed, that a pauper may recover costs, lhough he 
pays none; for the counsel and clerks are bound to give 
their labour to him, but nol 1o his antagonist. 

b. In general sense: A person destitute of pro- 
perty or means of livelihood; one who has no 
Means, or who is dependent, on the charity of 
others; a beggar. (Now associated with c.) 

(1493 H. Parker (¢i¢/) Dives and Pauper.] 1516 in 10/7 
Rep. Hist. MSS. Conun, App. V. 396 No lazer nor infecte 
paupers or poore shall come.. within the lown. 1822 Craspe 
Tales in Verse xvii. Resentinent 274 And he,a wand'ring 
pauper, wanting bread. 1822 Scotr Nigel iv, He classes me 
with the paupers and mendicants from Scotland, who dis- 
grace his court in the eyes of the proud English—that is all. 
1880 Miss Brappon Barbara xlvi. 315 You would have 
found me a disgraced man,..a pauper without a chance of 
fortune. 1893 in Dazly Paper (Stead) 4 Oct. 11 We [the 
British Aristocracy] are, many of us little better than splendid 
paupers. 1894 W. T. Strap (¢ztle) The Splendid Paupers: 
a Tale of the coming Plulocracy. . 

¢c. spec. A person in receipt of poor-law relief. 

1775 T. Mexnuan (title) A Dialogue, in lwo Conversations, 
between a Gentleman, a Pauper, and his Friend; intended 
as an Answer to a Pamphlet published by the Rev. Mr. 
Potter, entitled, Observations on the Poor Laws. 1788 W. 
Mason (é2¢Ze) Animadversions on the preven Government 
of the York Lunatic Asylum; in which the case of Parish 
Paupers is distinctly considered. 1800 SoutHey Eng. Fel, 
Wedding 110 A parish shell at last, and the litile bell Toll’d 
hastily for a pauper’s funeral! 1841 T, Nort Ayacs 4 
Koundelayes, Pauper's Drive, Rattle his bones over the 
stones; He's only a Pauper, whom nobody owns! 1856 
Emerson Aug. Traits, Aéthty, The pauper lives better than 
the free labourer; the thief better than the pauper, 

2. altri. and Comb. a. attrib, (in apposition) 
or as adj. That is a pauper; destitute. 

1809 Wed. Fri. XXII. 185 To have pauper palients com- 
mitted tohim. 1833 Ht. Martineau Berkeley the Banker 
1. i. 190 Our pauper-labourers have taken his work from him. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) I. 11 The 
favourers of emigration ough! to begin by educating pauper 
children for that purpose. 1869 Lp. Lytton Orval 34 -\ 
pauper prince Paid from the plunder of a pauper people. 

b. attrid. Of, belonging or relating to, or 
intended for a pauper or paupers, as Jauper-asylunt, 
-coffin, -grave, -list, -palace, -rate, -systemt; also in 
objective and instrumental comb., as pazper-breed- 
ing, -making, pauper-fed adjs. 

1823 Coprett Aur. Rides (1885) 1. 305 Here has been the 
pauper-making work | 1834 Ht. Martineau in 7ai?’s A/ag. 
I. 209/1 The resull of introducing a legal pauper-system 
into Ireland, 1837 — Soc. Amer. III. 190, I was grieved to 
see the magnificent pauper asylum near Philadelphia, made 
to accommodate luxuriously 12co persons, 1845 J. E. 
Carpenter Poems & Lyrics 97 Poor-law minions, pauper- 
fed. 1854 Wuyte MELVILLE Gen. Bounce xix, Her child is 
in thal pauper-coffin which she ts following to the grave. 

Hence Pau‘per vz. frans.=PAUPERIZE; Pau'per- 
age = fanperdom; Pau‘perate v. tras. = Pavu- 
PERIZE; Pau'perdom, (a) the condition of a 
pauper, destitution; (4) the realm of paupers, 
paupers collectively; Pauperess, a female pauper. 

1879 Tennyson Falcon 1. i, Why then, my lord, we are 
“pauper’d out and out, «#1847 in Medwin Shelley I. 301 
Those who had jusi risen above *pauperage. 1850 Lo. 
Osporne Gleanings 76 Vhis seething mass of female pau- 
perage. 1866 Lowey Left. (1894) 1. 404 We would not rob 
you [England] of a single one of your valuable instilutions— 
Slate-churcb, peerage, and pauperage. 1839 J. RoceErs 
A ntipopopr. xv. ii. 306 It has *pauperated many a lawful 
heir. 1870 Contemp. Rev. XIV, 491 Its duties towards “pau. 
perdom and those on the verge of pauperdom. | 1882 Letsure 
Hour July 424/2 The rules under which their pauperdom 
places them. 1860 Dickens Uncowmm, Trav. ii, The wards- 
woman ; an elderly, able-bodied *pauperess. 

Pauperism (p§‘periz’m). [f. Pauper sd. + 
«ism. Hence mod.F. pazperisme (Dict. Acad. 
1878), mod.Ger. paupertsmus.] The condition of 


PAUPERIZATION. 


paupers; the existence of a pauper class; poverty, 
with dependence on public relief, as an established 
condition or fact amoug a people. Hence coxcr. 
the pauper class, paupers collectively. 

1815 W. CLARKSON bind An Inquiry into the Cause of the 
Increase of Pauperism and Poor's Rates. 1818 in Topp. 
1825 Consett Xur, Xides 273 Be astonished, if you can, at 
the pauperism and the crimes that disgrace this once happy 
and moral England, 1827 Waatety Logfc (1837) 229 An 
increase of pauperism, Le. of the habit of depending on 
parish-pay. 1857 Toutmin Smity Perish 145 ‘henceforth 
‘pauperism’ became a caste in England. 1876 Fawcetr 
Pol. Econ, i. viii, 232 Pauperism is still one of the most 
formidable social and economic difficulties. 

Pauperization (p9:peraizéifon). [f. next + 
-ATION.] The action of pauperizing or condition 
of being pauperized. 

1847 In WessTER. 1849 Bricnt Sf., /reland 2 Apr. (1876) 
174 Demoralisation and pauperisation will go on in an ex- 
tending circle, 1874 Green Short Hist. x. $4. 805 The 
pauperization of families who relied on them for support. 

Pauperize (p9'paraiz), v.  [f. Pauper + -12E.] 
trans. Vo make a pauper of; to reduce to the con- 
dition of a pauper, or to poverty or destitution ; 
esp. to make dependent on public relief. 

1834 Hr. Martineau M/orad 1. 47 The indigent who have 
been pauperized by the undue depression of wages, 1857 
Smites //ugucnots Eng, vi. (1880) 99 Though they were 
poor, they were not pauperised, but thrifty and self-helping. 
1goz A. M. Fairsairn Philos. Chr. Kelig. 1. iv. 141 ‘Vhere 
is.nothing so fatal to the manhood of a people as the charity 
that pauperizes. P 4 

Hence Pau'perized, Pau‘perizing ff/. ads. ; 
also Pan‘perizer, one who pauperizes. 

1834 Ht, Martineau A/orad ui. 75 ‘Vhe dreary haunts of 
our pauperized classes. 1844 Tuprer /feart i. 9 When did 
hear! ever gain money?—bah! heart indeed—pauperizing 
bit of muscle! 1883 V. Stuart £gyf/ 60 Arabi drove out 
these pauperizers of the people. 1886 in J. F. Maurice 
Lett. Donegal 4 Paup®ising charity..produces the ordinary 
fruits which all the best friends of the need have.. preached 
that it does... The people become regular acting beggars. 

+ Pau'perous, 2. 06s. rvare—'.  [f. PAUPER + 
-ous.] Kelating to or connected with the poor. 

1621 S. Warp Hap. of Practice (1627) 47 Haue a stocke 
imployed in Gods Bankes, to pauperous and pious vses. 

Paupire, obs. form of PAPER. 

Paurometabolous (pdrom/tx*bélas), a. 

-L£ntom. [f. Gr. mavpo-s little, small + METABo- 
Lous.] Having, or of the nature of, slight or 
imperfect metamorphosis, as in orthopterous insects. 

1895 Cambr. Nat. Hist. V. 199 The changes of form [in 
the Orthoptera) are much less abrupt and conspicuous than 
they are in most other Insects. The metamorphosis is there- 
fore called Paurometabolous. 

Pauropod (po'répped). Zoo/. [Anglicized sing. 
of mod.L. Patropoda, f. Gr. matpo-s little, small + 
-moéos footed, f, mous, 705- foot.} A myriapod of 
the order Paurofoda, resembling centipedes, but of 
very minute size. 

1897 Amer, Nat. XXXI1. 71 It may be added that the 
pauropods can climb, though scarcely as well as Polyxenus. 

+Pausably, adv. Obs. rare—', [f. *pausable 
(f. PausE v. + -ABLE in a vague use) + -LY2.] In 
the way of pausing or dwelling upon something; 
deliberately, without haste; pausefully. 

a 1632 G. Hersert Corntsy Parson vi. (1830) 13 Answers 
fin church]..are to be done not in a hudling or slubbering 
fashion,..but gently and pausably, thinking what they say. 

Pausal (po:zal), a. (s6.) [f. L. pawsa Pause 
5b, +-AL: cf, caztsal.] Of or pertaining to a pause 
or the pause in a sentence; in //ed, Gram. applied 
to the form which a word receives in the pausc, in 
which, in certain cases, 2 vowel is changed (usually 
lengthened), or a weakened vowel reappears in full. 

1877 C. T. Batt Alerch. Taylors Heb. Gram. 76 In the 
pausal forms an original vowel, shortened to s/‘wa out of 
pause, is preserved. 1882-3 Scnarr Eucycl. Nelig. Anowl. 
II. 928/1 1210, probably the Pausal of qu. 

+ Pausa‘tion. Ods. [ad. late L. pausdtion-em 
(St. Jerome, in sense ‘death’), n. of action from 
pausare to Pause.) The action of pausing; a 
patse, intermission. 

14.. Lypc. Fadl. commend. Our Lady 61 To wery wan- 
dred tent and pavilioun, The feynte to fresshe, and the 
pausacioun. c1460 Play Sacram. 603 Haue do fasie and 
mak no pausacyon, c1485 Digdy JWyst. v. 463 Ther make 
@ Ppawsacion. 

Pause (poz), sd. Also 5-7 pawse, 6 paws. 
[a. F. panse (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. pansa 
halt, stop, f. Gr. matots, f. mav-av to cease, stop; 
in the musical sense, immed. ad. It. Aazsa.] 

1. An act of stopping or ccasing for a short time 
in a course of action, esp. in speaking; a short 
interval of inaction or silence; an intermission ; 
soinetimes sfec. an intermission arising from doubt 
or uncertainty, a hesitation. 

©1440 Promp., Pare. 387/2 Pawse, of stynty(n)ge, or 
a-bydy(n)ge, passacio, fansa. 1513 Doucras “Encis 1. xi. 
57 Eftir the first paws, and that cours neir gane,.. The 
goblettis greit with mychty wynis..Thaifillit. 1528 GarDiner 
in Pocock Nec. Nef. I. 1. 96 At this point, His holiness 
making a pause, I...said [ete.]. 1595 Suvks. Fon iv. ii. 231 
Ilad'st thou but shooke thy head, or made a pause When I 
spake darkely. 1697 Dravpen uefd i. 627 A Pause in 
Grief; an interval from Woe. 1709 SteeLe Zaller No. 94 
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1847 ‘Tennyson Princ. Prol. 238 Like linnets in the pauses 
of the wind. 1863 Gro. Exiot Nomola xxiv, There was a 
pause before the preacher spoke again. — ; 

b. (Without article.) Intermission, delay, wait- 
ing, hesitation, suspense. 

1593 SHAKS. Lucr, 277 Sad pause and deep regard beseem 
the sage. 1606 — 77, §& Cr.1v. iv. 37 Iniurie of chance Puts 
backe leaue-taking, iustles roughly by All time of pause, 
1683-4 Woop Life 14 Feb. (O.H.S.) III. 89 He told me 
afier a great deal of paus and shifting, that [etc.]. 1899 
Westm. Gaz. 3 Aug. 2/1 Here speech is the one thing 
needful—pause the one thing damned. 

ce. Phr. Zo give pause to, to put to a pause: to 

cause to stop or hesitate; to check the progress or 
course of; to ‘pull up’, Zz or at pause (+ under 
a pause): pausing, not proceeding, temporarily 
inactive or motionless; hesitating, in suspense. 

r60z Suaks. //am, ul. i.68 For in that sleepe of death, 
what dreames may come,.. Must giue vs pawse. 87d. iii. 42, 
I stand in pause where I shall first begin. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 8 ® 7 The Air was hushed, the Multitude 
attentive, and all Nature ina Pause. 1715 Jane BARKER 
EL.xtlins 1. 84, 1 was under a little Pause, not knowing 
readily what to reply. 1719 DE For Crusoe 1. xii, These 
considerations,.pul me to a pause. 1792 S. Rocers /’/eas. 
lent. 1, 102 When the slow dial gave a pause to care. 185 
Cowpen Crarke Shaks. Char. x. 271 One of those profounc 
reflections that give one pause in siudying these fine pictures 
of human nature. 1868 Ruskin Crown WH ’tld Olive (1873) 
154 You stand there at pause, and silent. 

2. spec. One of the intermissions, stops, or breaks 
made, according to the sense, in speaking or read- 
ing; in Prosody, such a break occurring according 
to rule at a particular point in a verse, a czesura ; 
also, a break of definite length in a verse, occupying 
the time of a syllable or number of syllables. Also 
transf. in a piece of music. 

1440 Prom. Parv, 387/2 Pawse, yn redynge of bokys, 
1589 Puttexnam Lug. Povsic 1. v. (Arb.) 87-8 
Three maner of pauses. ...The shortest pause or intermission 
they called comrma...The second they called coloz...The 
third they called fertodus, for a complement or full pause. 
Jbid, 88 Ina verse of seauen [sillables the Cesure ought 10 
fall] either vpon the fourth or none at all, the meeter very 
ill brooking any pause, a@1704 Locke (J.), Those partitions 
and pauses which men, educated in the schools, observe. 
1751 Jouxson Rambler No. go P 2 ‘Vhe variety..of the 
pauses with which he has diversified his numbers. 1795 
Mason Ch. Alus. i. 16 Where Rhythm, Pause, and Accent 
are peculiarly altended to by the Composer. 1819 SHELLEY 
Prometh, Und... i. 143 As you speak, your words Fill, 
pause by pause, my own forgotten sleep With shapes. 1824 
L. Murray Lng. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 1v. i. 364 Pauses or resis, 
in speaking and reading, are a total cessation of the voice 
during a perceptible..space of time. 

3. Alus, +a. A character denoting an interval 
of silence; a rest. Ods. 

1597 Morty /xtrod. ALus.g Pht. What strokes be these? 
Ala, These be called rests or pauses. 1674 PLayrorp Sh7d/ 
Alus, \, viii, 26 Pauses or Rests are silent Characters, or an 
artificial omission of the Voyce or Sound, proportioned to 
a certain Measure of Time. 

b. The character ~ or w placed over or under 
a note or rest to indicate that its duration is to be 
lengthened indefinitely. (Also placed over a 
double bar at the conclusion of a piece, and rarely 
over a single bar in the course of it to indicate 
a short but indefinite interval of silence.) 

1806 Cattcotr A/us. Granz. vi. 73 Vhe Pause is placed 
over a Note tosignify that the regular time of the Movement 
is 10 be delayed. 1880 inGrove Dict. M/us. 11. 676/1 Pauses 
at the end of a movemenl, over a rest, or even over a silent 
bar, are intended to give a short breathing-space before 
going on to the next movement. 

4, Heb, Gram. Yn the expressions 772 pazese (orig. 
in sense 2), 77¢o parse: the form that a word or 
vowel takes before one of the chief stops: cf. 
PAUSAL, 

1874 A. B. Davipson /ufzod. Heb, Grant, (1880) 27 In 
general only the two greatest Prose accenis (viz. S7//ug, 
marking the end, and '4shnaé, marking the middle of the 
verse).. throw vowels into pause, 1877 [see Pausar]. 

5. Comb. 

1880 Masson Life A/ilton VI. 517 The pointing is a mere 
empirical compromise, for the reader's convenience, between 
pause-marking and clause-marking. 

Pause (p§z), 7.1 Also 6-7 pawse. [f. Pause 
so,, or ad. L. fausdre to halt, cease, or I. pazser 
(asthe. in Hatz.-Darm.), both derived from the sh. 

L. Jausdre, as a living word, became in It. Josare, I’. 
poser, whence Pose, q.v.] 

l. zt. To make a pause; to cease or intcrmit 
action (esp. movement or speech) for a short 
interval ; to stop (temporarily), to wait; to stop 
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PAUTENER. 


1860 Tynpait, Glace. 1. xviii. 124 We paused upon 
the summit to look upon the scene, 
tb. vefl. in same sense. Obs, rare", 

(Cf. F. i2 se Aausoit (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1597 SHAKs, 2 Len. /V, 1v. iv. 9 Wee..pawse vs, till these 
Rebels, - Come vnderneath the yoake of Gouernment. 

2. ‘To stop for a time over some particular word 
or thing; to dwell, rest, linger 2/072. 

1530 Patscr. Introd. 21 There is no worde of one syllable 
..That they use to pause upon. 1596 Suaks. x //en. /V/, v. 
v. 15 Other Offenders we will pause vpon. 1646 Crasuaw 
Delights of Muses 88 Trips From this to that, then. . pauses 
there. 1863 Mrs. OvipHant Sader Ch. xvii.304 The eyes.. 
paused at him for a moment. J/od, He paused upon the 
word. The singer paused upon the closing note. : 
ee b. To stay, remain, or continue temporarily 
in some place or state; to stop; to rest. Ods. 

1568 GRAFTOX Chron. IJ. 881 ‘There they conimoned and 
paused that night. x157x Campion //fst. /red, xv. (1633) 52 
While the Princes and Potentates pawsed in this good mood. 

Pause (p9z), v.2 dial. (Derivation uncertain ; 
connexion with I’. foussex has been suggested, but 
neither the vowel nor sound of the s agrees.] 
trans. To kick, repulse with a kick. 

1673 O. Heywoop (of Bolton, Lancash.) Diartes, etc, (1883) 
III. 204 He. .paused her with his feet. 1828 Craven Gloss. 
(ed. 2), Pause, to kick with the foot. [In Eng. Dial. Dict. 
from Yorksh, and Notts.] 

Pauseful (po:zfiil), a. rare. [f. Pause sb. + 
-FUL.] Full of or abounding in pauses. 

1877 Furnivatt /u/rod. Leopold Shaks.p. xcviti, Professor 
Spalding contrasts the broken and pauseful versification of 
Shakspere with Fletcher’s smoother end-stop1 and double- 
ending lines. 1892 Gd. Iords Oct. 658/2 Pauseful harmonies. 

Hence Pau'sefully adv, (in quot., so as to cause 
a pause). 

1866 M. Arnotn 7hyrsis xiv, I feel her finger light Laid 
pausefully upon life’s headlong train. 

Pauseless (pozlés), a. rare. [f as prec. + 
-LESS.] Having no pause, uninterrupted, ceaseless. 

1849 fraser's Mag. XL. 684 Richard's course had been 
Lusy, hurrying, pauseless. 1890 Pal/ Mall G. 13 Feb. 2/1 
The dusky giants..sweltering naked or half naked ai their 
pauseless task. ’ 

Hence Pau‘selessly adv., without stopping. 

1839 Baitey Festus xi, (1852) 142 This hear! let cease from 
prayer, these lips from praise, Save that which life shall 
offer pauselessly. 1883 STEVENSON Silverado Sq. ii. 24 A 
broad cool wind streamed pauselessly down the valley. 

+Pau'sement. 0és. rare—'. [f. Pause v.1 + 
-MENT.] The act of pausing; pause. 70 fake 
pausement, to parse. 

1599 Porter Augry Il on Adingd. (Percy Soc.) 58 Go too, 
take pausment, be aduisde. 

Pauser (p6z91). rave. 
One who pauses. 

1605 Suaks. M/acé. 1. iil. 117 Th’ expedition of my violent 
Loue Out-run the pawser, Reason. 

|| Pausime:nia. //ysio/, [mod.L.f. Gr. zadar-s 
cessation + yyy month: cf. CATAMENIA.] Cessa- 
tion of menstruation ; menopause. 

1857 in Duncuison J/ed. Dict. 687 

Pansing (p6:zin), vis. [f Pavsez.! +-1ne1.] 
The action of the verb PAUSE; stopping, inter- 
mission, hesitation. 

1530 Pascr. 2352/2 Pausyng, zferxfos. 1582 STANYHURST 
“nets 1. (Arb,) 80 After long pausing thus she sayd elflyke. 
1624 Wottos Archit. in Nelig. (1651) 214 Such pausings 
are well reproved by Palladio. 1748 RicHarpson Clastssa 
(1811) IV. xxi. 118 Thy tearful pausings shall not be helped 
out by me. attril, 1807 CrapBe Lar, Reg. 11. 796 Thrice 
they sound, with pausing space. 

Pau'sing, f//.a. [fas prec. + -1xG2.] That 
pauses : see the verb, 

1719 Tickett On Death Addison 16 The slow solemn knell 
: The pealing organ, and the pausing choir, 1844 Browxixc 
Boy & Angel, With that weak voice of our disdain, Take 
up creation’s pausing strain. 1885 Ruskix Preierria I. iii. 

7 Lawn and lake enough ,,I had, in the North Inch of 
’erth, and pools of pausing Tay. — . 

Hence Pau‘singly adz., with pausing. 

1613 SHaxs. Hen. 1 °/1/,1.ii. 168 With demure Confidence, 
This pausingly ensu'de. x 

Pauste, -ti, -ty, var. PovstIE Ods., power. 

Pant (pdt), v.t Sc. and north. dial, (Origin 
obscure.] 77/7. Of a horse: To paw the ground, 
stamp with the foot. Also said of a person. . 

1697 Cretann focus 66 [He} did not cease to cave and 
pant, While clyred back was prickt and gald. 241800 Lord 
Fohu ix. in Child Ballads 1. 397 O whare was ye, my gude 
grey steed.. That ye didna waken your master? I pautit 
wi’ my foot, master, Garrd a’ my bridles ring. 1828 Crave 


[f. as prec. + -ER1.] 


' Gloss. (ed. 2), Pant, to paw...‘To paut off’ t’ happin’, to 


for the purpose of deliberation, or on account of | 


doubt or uncertainty; to hesitate, hold back. 

1526 Prler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 158 b, In the psalmody... 
Begin al ar ones, & ende all at ones, pause all togyder. 1560 
Daus tr. Slefdane’s Comm, 289b, After he had paused and 
taken deliberation. 1596 Suaxs. A/erch, V. iv. 1. 335 Why 
doth the Iew pause? take thy forfeiture. 1601 — Ful. C. 
ui. il, 36 If any, speake.. I pause for a Reply. ¢1655 
Minton Sonn. to Cyriack Skinner, Let Eiaclid rest and 
Archimedes pause. 1667 — 7”, /. v. 64 This said he paus’d 
not, but with ventrous Arme He pluckt, he tasted. 1781 
Cowrer L.xfostulation 605 If Business..Can pause one 
hour to read a serious rhyme.’ 1815 SHELLEY A /astor 347 
The little boat.. Now pausing on the edge of the riven 
wave, 1847 Tixnyson /’7fxc, 11, 140 Decide not ere you 


kick off the bed, clothes. (In Avg. Dial. Dict. from Scot. 
to Lincolnsh.; also in various more or less allied senses.] 


+Paut, v.2 Obs. rare—'. App. a var. of PALtz., 
to pelt. 

1611 Cotcr., Espautrer,to paut, pelt, thrash [etc.). 

Paut, variant of PAT sd, 

+ Pautener, 5.1 (a.) Obs. Also 4 -ere, Se. 
paytener, -tynere, 5 pawtener, pautonere. [a. 
AF, pautener = OF. pautonier (soin Gower), earlier 
paltunier (12th c., Godef), ‘a lewd, stubborne, 
or saucie knaue’ (Cotgr.); in med.L. paltondrius, 
in It. paHontere ‘a paltrie, cheating, loitring com- 
panion, also a carier or drouer’ (Florio); deriy. 
of It. paltone ‘varles, knaue, rascall’ (Florio), 


PAUTENER. 


Pr. faltom (Diez). Referred by Diez to a L. 
type *palito, -onem vagabond, vagrant, f. palitar? 
(Plautus), iterative of pd/ari to wander up and 
down. A possible source has also been sought in 
LG. fait bit, piece, e. g. of bread, whence ‘beggar’, 
Sc. ‘ gte’s-a-piece’.}_ A vagabond, rascal. 

1n numerous places modern editors have misread and mis- 
printed Jantener. ‘his is here corrected. 

13.. Cursor M. 5143 (Cott.) pou lighes now, eber pautener ! 
bid. 16075 Vp phar stert tua pauteners. 
Fernmb, 859 Pou ne askapest no3t ous, pautener, bot her 
rijt pou schalt dye. 1426 Aupetay Poems 16 Apon his 
parté pautener ys apayd. 1450 Afcrlin 268 A full fell 
pawtener is he that twies tbis day tbus hath yow smyten to 
grounde, (1843 Cartyte Past § Px u. xii, The Norfolk 
barrator and paltener.) : 

B. adj. [50 in OF.]  Rascally, wicked. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 320 A boye fulle pautenere 
he had a suerd that bote, He stirte vnto be Cofrere, his 
handes first of smote. 1375 Barsour Bruce u. 194 ‘Yhar 
wes nane off lyff sa fell, Sa pautener, na sacruell. ¢1375 
Se. Leg. Saints x\.( Ninian) 1111 Jet was he be mast fellone 
man pat mycht be, & cruel and paytynere. 

+ Pautener, 5/.2 Os. Also 4-5 pawtener, 
5 -ere, -yner, pawtnere, pauteneere, 6 paw- 
tenar, pautner. [a. OF. paztonniere (1419 in 
Godef.), a purse, «a shepheard’s scrip’ (Cotgr.).] 
A small bag, a wallet, scrip, purse. 

1325 Pocnt Times Edw. Ll 86 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 
327 He put in his pautener an honne and a komb._ 1395 
Will of Leyghton (Somerset Ho.), My pawtener wt Rynge 
of siluer & gylde pawtener. ¢1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 
ul, xxii. (1869) 148 Cloutes and pauteneeres and hagges. 
1463-4 Rolls of Parlt. V. 505/2 For weryng eny Purces, 
Pawteners, or Crounes of Cappes for Children, cx 
Caxton Dialogues 41/5 Lyon the pursser bath purses an 
pauteners, 1530 PatsGr, 252/2 Pautner, malette. 

+ Pau'tre. Oés. [app. a. F. poutre (OF. poulire, 
poustre, 1332-85 in Godef. Compil.).] A beam. 

c1425 Voc, in Wr.-Wilcker 667/20 Nomina pertinencia 
domorum. .. /fec fania, pautre. Hee trabes, halk. 1538 
Nottingham Rec. Wl. 376 Tymbar for groynseles and 
pautres — i 

Pauvilon, pauylion, obs. forms of Pavitron, 

Pauwau, obs, form of Pow-wow. 

| Pauxi (poksi). Ornith. [a. Sp. pauxt, now 
pai (pau'xz), a. Mexican pazzxé (pau'fs); in Pg. 
pawxi (paw), F. panxi, mod.L. Pauxts. See 
also altered forms undcr PowEsE.] The Galeated 
Curassow (Pauxis galeala): see CuRASSOW. 

(165: HERNANDEZ Animal, Mexican. Hist. ccxxii, De 
Pauxi vocata ave.) 1753 Cuampers Cyc/. Supp., Pauzi,.. 
the:name of an American hird. 1827 Grirfitu Cuvier's 
elnim. K. VIL. 119 It possesses all the characters of a 
genuine Pauxi. 1852 Tu. Ross Humboldt's Trav. 11. xviii. 
151 The fawxi and the guacharaca, which may be called 
the turkeys and pheasants of those countries. 

Pauyce, -yse, pavache, obs. forms of Pavis. 

[Pavade, pauade, misprint by Thynne of 
PanaDE! in Chaucer's Reeve’s 7. g and 40, followed 
by Levins, Camden, Tyrwhitt, etc.; also an erro- 
neous reading for panys, Pavis in Lydg. Troybk. 


Mi. xxii, (1555). 

1570 Levins Manip. 8/40 A Pauade, agro. 1605 CAMnEN 
Rem. (1657) 209 Lesser weapons, botb defensive and offen- 
sive of our nation, as their pauad, haselard, launcegay.) 

Pavage (peivédz). Also 5 pavag, pawage, 
6 pavadge, 7-8 -iage, 9 -eage. [a. F. pavage 
(1331 in Hatz.-Darm.), in med.L. pavagium, f. 
I’, paver to PAVE: see -AGE.] 

1. A tax or toll towards the paving of highways 
or streets; also, the right to levy such a tax or toll. 

(1305 Rolls of Parlt.\. 163/1 Quod velit ei concedere mura- 
gium & pavagium in villa Warrlewic]. 1324-5 /6id, 423/1 
Par quai il prient pavage & murage a dorer par vi aunz.) 
atsoo tr. Charter Rich. fl in Arnolde Chron. (1811) 22 
Quyt for euer of pauage pontage and murage. c1s00 Kobin 
Vlood & Potter xiii. in Child Ballads \1\. 110/2 Wed well 
y non leffe, seyde be potter, Nor pavag well y non pay. 
1628 Coke Ox Litt. 58 b, Consuetudo.. signifietl also tolls. . 
paviage, and such like. 1707 J. CHAMBERLAYNE S¢, Gi, Brit. 
ui. i, 240 The goods of Clergymen are discharged .. from 
Tolls and Customs of Average, Pontage, Murage, Pavage. 
1883 Picton L'fool A/unic, Kec. 1. 10 Paveage conceded to 
the town of Liverpool. rg0z Suarpe Cal. Let. Bk. D. 279 
Allow citizens of York to puss free from payment of murage, 
pavage,..and otber customs. a 

The action of paving, the laying of a pave- 
ment. Also aé/frid, 
~ 1553 in 10th Ref. List, ASS. Comm. App. v. 414 Massons 
workinge ..uppon the workes of muradge and pavadge. 
1853 Turner's Dom, Archit. 11. iii. 120 Vhe Roadway. .was 
kept in repair..by pavage rates. 1860 Biog. & Crit. fr. 
‘The Times’ 272 Street regulations as to pavage. 

Pavais, -e, variants of Pavis. 

Pavan (pevin). Forms: (6 pavion, -yon), 
6-9 pavane, -in, -en, 7 -ian, -ine, 9 -aun, 6- 
pavan, [a. F. pavane (1524-30 in Godef. Com/p.), 

ad. It. pavana (Florio), or Sp. favana, pabana 
(Minshen): of disputed origin. See note below.] 

A grave and stately dance, in which the dancers 
were elaborately dressed ; introduced into England 
in the sixteenth century. 


~-f1g30 Exvor Gov. 1. xx, We hate nowe base daunsis,.. 
pauions, turgions, and roundes.) 1535 Lyxorsay Satyre 
3652 We sall leir 3ow to dance ., Ane new pavin of France. 
1889 Puttennam Eng, Poesie 1. xxiii. (Arb.) 61 Daunced hy 


¢1380 Sir 


571 


daies in Princes Courts. 31602 MipptEton Blurt, Master- 
Const. 1. ii, He dances tbe Spanish pavin. 1652 Vews />. 
Lowe-Conntr. 7 Can any dance The Spanish Pavin, tricks 
of France. 1776 Hawkins Hist. Music LV. 1v. 1. 387 ‘The 
Pavan..derived from the Latin Pavo..a kind of dance, per- 
formed..with such circumstances of dignity and stateliness 
as shew tbe propriety of tbe appellation: 1820 Scorr 
Monast. xxi, Your leg would make an indifferent good show 
in a pavin or a galliard. 1893 McCartny Ked Diamonds 
I. 254 Tbose beautiful old-fashioned dances, pavanes, and 
minuets, and gavottes. an 2 

b. Music for this dance or in its rhythm, which 
is duple and very slow. 

1545 Ascuam To.xroph. (Arb.) 39 Whether tbese_galiardes, 
pauanes and daunces. . be lyker the Musike of the Lydians or 
the Dorians. @1619 Fretcuer Mad Lover u. i, lle pipe 
him sucb a Paven. 1789 Burnev Hist, Aldus. ILL. v. 293 
Dance-tunes such as the pavan and passamezzo. 1887 W. B. 
Seuire in Dict. Nat. Biog. 1X. 96/2 The only extant com- 
positions of his. .are some instrumental pavans. 

e. altrié. and Comd, 

1611 Cotcr., Pavanier, a pauine-maker; a dauncer of 
Pauines. 1636 Butter Princ. Afus. 8 The triple is oft called 
Galliard-time, and the duple, Pavin-time. 

(Note. According to the Spanish Academy, Javana (found 
in D. Pisada 1552) is a derivative of Sp. fazo peacock, ‘in 
allusion to the movements and ostentation of that bird’; 
so Chambers 1727, from Dict. Trévoux 1721, ‘a grave kind 
of dance, borrowed from the Spaniards, wherein the per- 
formers make a kind of wheel or tail before each other, like 
that of a peacock: whence the name’; so in M. Compan, 
Dict. de la Danse 1787, Littré,etc. See also Elyot's Governor, 
ed. Croft, I. 231, 241 notes, Gloss. 11. 580; and cf. the German 
name P/fauentanz ‘ peacock-dance’. Others have attributed 
tothe dance an Italian origin, and viewed Javana as reduced 
from Padovana ‘ Paduan’ (whicb occurs in A. Rotta 1546); 
a xzthe. MS. collection of airs and dances by Dowland, 
Holborne, and others, in Camh Univ, Lib., Dd. 4. 23 con- 
tains (near the end) a piece entitled Padouana de la 
Afilanessa, But tbe phonetic difficulties in identifying the 
two words are serious; and they are proh. distinct terms, 
which may afterwards have sometimes been confused by 
those who knew the history of one of tbem only: cf. e.g. 
J. B. Besardus Thesanr. Harmon. (Cologne 1604) Pref.] 

Pavas, pavashe, obs. forms of Pavis. 

Pave (péiv), v. [a. OF. paver (12th c. in 
Littré and Hatz.-Darm.), either from L, pavire to 
beat, strike, ram, with changed formative suffix 
and sense, or (as Darmesteter thinks more likely) 
a back formation from F. pavement PAVEMENT. ] 

1. trans. To lay or cover with a pavement (a 
street, road, court, yard, floor; hence, a town, 
house, etc.) : see PAVEMENT 1. 

e1310 Flemish Insurr. in Pol. Songs (Camden) 190 The 
barouns of Fraunce thider conne gon, Into the paleis that 
paved is with ston. 1340 Hamrote /’r. Consc. 8910 Alle pe 
stretes of be cete and pe lanes War even paved with 
precyouse stanes. c1g00 Destr. Troy 1661 A flore pat was 
fret all of fyne stones, Pauyt prudly all with proude colours. 
1585 T. Wasuincton tr. Wicholay's Voy. 1. xvi. 17 b, The 
court is pavid witb Mosaique stone. 1600-1 in Willis & 
Clark Cambridye (1886) II. 483 Flaunders tyles to paue the 
chimney in the..great chamber. 1686 tr. Chardin's Trav. 
Persia 399 Tbe Tomb is pav'd witb Tiles of Cheney. 1707 
Mortimer AHzsbé. (1721) 11. 104 Some pave their Walks all 
over with large Pibbles or Flint-stones, and lay their Gravel 
on the Top of them. 1840 Dickens Barn. Kudge ii, The 
roads even within twelve miles of London were,. .1l] paved. 
1902 Daily Chron. 23 Aug. 6/1 The area—one and a quarter 
acres—is tar-paved. 

b. To overlie or cover as 2 pavement. 

1600 Rowtanos Lett, Humours Blood i. 47 They had more 
Rubies than wold paue Cheapside. 1818 Byrox Cd. Har, 
iv. Ix, he slab which paves the princely head. 

2. fig. a. To cover or overlay as witha pavement. 

¢1400 Laud Troy Bk. 7214 Priamus wolde, that Troye 
hadde be paued With hetben hond and euery a membre. 
1599 SHAks. Z/en. V, 111. vii. 87, I will trot to morrow a mile, 
and my way shall he paued witb English Faces. 1611 
Bisre Song Sol, iti, 10. 1647 Trape Common. 1 Cor. i. 26 
Hence it grew to a Proverb.., That Hell was paved with 
Priests shaven crowns, and great mens head-pieces. 17.., 
1771 Hell is paved with good intentions [see INTENTION sé. 
5]. 18r0 SoutHey Curse of K. xiv. v, Their self-devoted 
bodies there they lay To pave his chariot-way. 1887 I. R. 
Lady's Ranche Life Montana 154 Van grumbles, .. and 
says ‘ the ground is paved with pigs’. 

+b. To render (a surface) hard or callous as if 
paved, Obs. rare. 

1635 Quartes Emd/. 1, viii. (1718) 34 But when the fre- 
quent soul-departing bell Has pav'd their ears with her 
familiar knell. 1738 Swirt Pol. Conversat, 9 How can you 
drink your Tea so hot? Sure your Mouth’s pav'd. 

3. Phrase. Zo pave the way: to preparc the way 
(for; fe something to come); to facilitate or lead 
on to a result or an object in view. 

@1585 Cartwricnt in R. Browne Answ. Cartwright 86 


The way will bee paued and plained for mutuall entercourse, ~ 


1658 Osporn Adv, Soni. xxvi. (1896) 99 More able. .to have 
paved a Way to future Felicity, 1747 BerkeLev Let. to 
Hales on Tar-water Wks. 111. 490 ‘This may pave the way 
for its general use in all fevers. ¢c1817 Hocc Zales 4 Sk. 
V. 92 One lie always paved the way for another. 1883S. C. 
Haut Retrospect 1. 250 Addressing audiences to pave the 
way to the great work they ultimately accomplisbed. 

Pave (péiv),sd. Chiefly U.S. [app.f. Pavez., 
or ?short for pavement.) = PAVEMENT. 

1889 Harper's Mag. Jan. 192/1, I fancy them on every 
pave in Rome Toward the palace faced. 1gor H. M¢Hucu 
John Henry 45 Pounding the pave in front of Booze Bazaar. 

Jig. 1881 W, Wi.kins Songs of Study 42 The Pit and the 


| horseshoes o'er it Had smiles for their happy pave. 


measures as the Italian Pavan and galliard are at these . 


| Pavé (pave). Also 9 pavée. 


[F. pavé, sb. 
use of pa. pple. pavé paved.]} 


PAVEMENT. 


1. Apaved street, road, orpath; = PAVEMENT 1,1 b, 

On the pavé: see on the PAVEMENT. 

1764 in J. H. Jesse G. Selwyn 4 Contemtp, (1843) 1. 272, lam 
in no danger of being on the favé! 1768 StERNE Sent. 
Fourn., Nampont, The postillion .. set off upon the Jazé 
in full gallop. 1815 Scotr Paxl's Lett, (1839) 287 ‘The old 
dame of Babylon..is in some measure reduced to the Javeé. 
1849 THackerAvV Pendennis |xix, He has walked the Pall 
Mall fazé long enough. 1888 PeNNete Sent. Yourn. 29 
We went up favé, and down favé, and over long stretcbes 
of avé..its vileness went beyond our expectation. 

2. A setting of diamonds or other jewels placed 
close together like the stones of a pavement, so 
that no metal is visible. Hence ati72é., as pavé- 
design, -effect, -setting. 

1871 Daily News 25 Aug., The stones surmounted with 
the legend, ‘ Ni obliviscaris’ on a pavé of diamonds. 1903 
Westne. Gaz. 10 Dec, 4/2 The pave setting makes a mosaic 
of the stones. 

Paveage, obs. form of PAVAGE, 

Paved (pé'vd), gia. [f. Pave v. + -ED1L.J 

1. Laid with a pavement; having a pavement; 
+ set or laid together as a pavement (oés.). 

1374 CHaucer 7roilus 11. 33 (82) And fond two obere 
Iadyes sette and she Wib-Inne a paved parlour. 1422 
Surtees Misc. (1888) 16 The glasse wyndows, the bynkes, the 
paved flore. 1590 Spenser F. Q.1. xii. 13 The joyous people 
.. With their garnients strowes the paved street. 1611 Bisie 
£.xod, xxiv. 10 There was vnder his feet, as it were a paued 
worke of a Saphire stone. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters IL. 
325 Surrounded with a paved area. 1840 Dickens Old C. 
Shop x, He.. arrived in a square paved court. 


2. Compactly set so as to form a structure resem- 
bling a pavement; said of the teeth of some fishes. 


we in Cent. Dict. 

+ Pa:vefy, v. Obs. rare—°. [ad. L. pavefaccre to 
frighten, f. pavéve to be afraid + facéve to make: 
see -Fy.] Hence + Pavefaction, rare—°. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Pavefie, to make afraid, to fright: 
1658 Prius, Pavefaction, a terrifying or making afraid. 

Paveice, -eise, obs. forms of PAvIs. 

Paveleon, pavelon, obs. forms of PAvILion. 

Pavement (pé'vmént), sé. Forms: a. 3- pave- 
ment, (3-5 paui-, 3-6 pauy-). 8. 4-5 paw-, 
(5-6 pau-), 4-6 pa-, 5 pay-, 8-9 (dia/.) pamment. 
{a. OF. pavement (rath c. in Littré) = Pr, pava- 
men, Sp. pavimienlo, It. pavimento, ad. L. pavi- 
mentum a beaten or rammed floor, f. pavire to 
beat, ram, tread down.] 

1. A piece of paved work, a paved surface; the 
superficial covering or layer of a floor, yard, street, 
road, or area, formed of stones, bricks, tiles, or, in 
later times, blocks of wood, fitted closely together, 
so as to give a compact and more or less uniform 
and smooth surface; also, an undivided hard 
surface of cement, concrete, asphalt, or other 
material, used for the same purpose. A/Zosaze or 
tessellated pavement: see these words. 

(The original sense of ‘hard floor formed by beating or 
ramming * bad become obs. hefore the word became English.) 

a. cr1290 Beket 2122 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 167 With pulke 
stroke. .put brain ful on be pauement. c1320 Sir Beues 
(MS. A) 4384 Pour3 is bodi wente be dent, Ded a fel on be 
pauiment. 1490 Caxton Encydos xxvii. 101 Som..he shal 
doo cast out of y’ windowes doun to y* pauement. 1539 
Cromwe te /.e¢, 18 Oct. in Merriman Life & Lett. (1902) II. 
237 That you shuld cause the stretes and Lanes there to 
be vieued for the pavementes. 1585 1. WasHinGToN tr. 
Nicholay’s Voy. 1. vi. 4h, The pauement..was of Marber 
stone, 1615 CHAPMAN Odyss. x. 307 The pavement rings 
With imitation of the tunes she sings. 1726 Pore Oay'ss. 
xxi. 44 With polish'd oak the level pavements shine. 1788 
Gipson Deel. & F. xliv. (1790) VIII. 36 The works of Jus- 
tinian represent a tesselated pavement of antique and costly, 
hut too often of incoherent fragments. 1823 P, NicHotson 
Pract. Build. 435 Floors constructed of stone are more par- 
ticularly denominated pavements, 1841 Penny Cycl. XX. 
35/2 The wooden pavement, properly so called, seems to 
have been first used in Russia. 

8. 1340 Hampo.e Pr. Conse. 9180 Pe pament of heven 
may lykened be, Tille a pament of precyouse stanes and 
perré, 1382 Wycuir Ps, cxviiifi]. 25 Myn soule cleuede to 
the pament [1388 pawment]. ¢ 1400 MAUNDEV. (1839) xvill. 
188 ‘he paumentes of halles and chambres ben all square, 
on of gold and another of syluer. c1qg0o Alsh. Tales 
(E. E. T.S.) 64 [She] putt assh opon hur head, & laid hur 
down on be payment & wepid bitterlie vij dayes. 1530 
Patscr. 251/2 Pamente of a strete, faviment, pavee. Ibid, 
252/2 Paument.., favé. 1895 Patterson Man & Nat. 73 
(E. D. D.) Red handkerchiefs dot the hard cold pamments. 

b. The paved part of a public thoroughfare 
(obs. in general sense) ; now sfec. the paved foot- 
way by the side of a street, as distinct from the 
roadway. Ov the pavement (after F. sur le pavé 
‘on the street’), walking the streets, without lodg- 
ing, abandoned. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 270 Pe Turbeuile. . Draweri 
is a while on London pauiment, & sipen was he hanged as 
thef for treson. cx1400 Sege Yerus. 1244 (E. E.T.S.) My3t 
no man stonde in be stret for stynke of ded corses: pe 
peple in be pauyment was pite to byholde. 1602 2nd P?. 
Return fr. Parnass. \. i. 119 In a sinne-guilty coach not 
cloasely pent, logging along the harder pauement. 1725 
B, Hiccons Rem, on Burnet Hist, Wks. 1736 U1. 1. 104 
They, who had lavish’d their own in his [the King’s] 
Defence, were suffered to’ starve on the Pavement. 1793 
Govv. Morris in Sparks Life & H’rit. (1832) 11. 296 His re- 
tréat must he slow till he gets to the pavement within about 
a league of Antwerp, a 1818 G. Rose Diaries (1860) I. 28, 
I was left completely on the pavement. 1874 Graphic 5 Sept. 
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226/1 The humble ‘artist on stone’ has found a convenient 
‘pitch’. .and with his stubby hits of various coloured chalk 
he is rapidly making sketches on the pavement. 1879 Black 
Uacleod of D. v, The crowd of foatinen who stood in two 
lines across the pavement in front of Beauregard House. 
1900 Suaw Plays for Purit. p. xii, They insisted..as piti- 
fully as a poor girl of the pavement will pretend to bea 
clergyman’s daughter. 
c. transf, and fig. 

a1592 GREENE Selimus 498 Were his light steeds as swift 
as Pegasus, And trode the ayrie pauement with their heeles. 
1606 Suaxs. 7”. & Cr. 11. il. 162 Or like a gallant Horse 
falne in first ranke, Lye there for pauement to the abiect 
reere. 1647 H. More Cupid's Conflict \xxx, Gathering my 
limbs from off the green pavement. 1827 PoLtoK Course 7. 
vi. 58 Stars, walking on the pavement of the sky. 1887 
Hatz Caiwe Deemster x. 65 Large white patches came 
moving out of the surrounding pavement of deep black,.. 
where the vanisbing ripples left the dark sea smooth. 

dad. The floor of a mine (Raymond Afning 

Gloss. 1881). e. A seam of fire-clay underlying 
a seam of coal. 

2. Anat. and Zool. A structure or formation 
resembling a pavement; a level hard surface formed 


by close-set teeth, bony plates, or the like. 

1847 AnSTED Anc. World xii. 279 The flat pavement of 
palatal bones with which these animals were provided. 1857 
H. Mitter Zest, Rocks i. 62 A palate covered with a dense 
pavement of crushing teeth. 1871 Darwin Desc. A/aun II. 
xii, 6 [The] teeth. .are broad and flat, forming a pavement. 

3. A stone, brick, or tile suitable or made for 
paving. local, 

1787 W. Marsuatt Norfolk (1795) 1. Gloss. (E. D.S.), 
Pavements, square paving-bricks; flooring-bricks; paving- 
tiles, a1800 Thomas Stukely in Child Ballads (1857-9) VII. 
309 At last he sold the pavements of his yard, Which covered 
were with blocks of tin. @18a5 Forsy Voc. £. Anglia, 
Pamment, a square paving brick. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as pavement-dealer, -floor, 
side, -Stone, -tile, etc.; pavement-artist, one 
who draws figures or scenes on the flagged pave- 
ment in coloured chalks or pastils in order to get 
money from passers-by: cf. quot. 1874 in Ib; 
+ pavement-beater (see quot.); pavement-epi- 
thelium, epithelium in which the cells are flattened 
and arranged in layers like the tiles of a mosaic 
pavement ; lamellar, squamous, or tessellated epi- 
thelium; pavement-rammer, a power machine 
used to ram down the blocks with which a road 
is paved; pavement-tooth, a broad flat tooth 
forming with others a pavement in sense 2, as in 
the Port Jackson shark. 

1899 Daily News 1 Aug. 6/4 No one but the *pavement- 


artist can have any notion of how great the amount of dust is - 


in London’s streets. 1611 Cotcr.s.v. Pavé, Bateur de pavez, 
a *pauement-heater; a rakehell, vnthrift, loose youth, disso- 
lute or deboched fellow. 1870 Rotteston Aninz. Life 129 An 
internal layer of *pavement epithelium. 1813 Scott Rokeby 
vi. xxxiil, But flounder'd on the *pavement-floor ‘The steed, 
and down the rider bore. 1608 Macuin & Marxuam Dud 
Knight um. i. in Hazl. Dodsley X. 159 Thus are the *pave- 
ment-stones before tbe doors..worn smooth Witb clients 
dancing ‘fore them. 1845 Gent/. Mag. XXIV. 43/1 The 
ancient *pavement tiles found in tbis neighbourhood. 

Pavement (péi'vmént),v. [f. prec. sb.; cf. L. 
pavimentdre to cover with a pavement, to pave, 
OF. *savemenier, in pa. pple. pavementé, It. pavi- 
mentare to pave, all from the sb.] ¢razs. To lay 
with a pavement; to pave. Chiefly in Aa. pple. 

1634 Be. Hart Contempl., NV. T. rv. vi, The pavemented 
waves yielded a firm causey to thy sacred feet to walk on. 
1648 — Select Th. 1. vii. 23 What an house bath he put 
him [man] into! how gorgiously arched, how richly pave- 
mented! 1839 /7ist. Reveries 33 All pavemented with stone 
and shell. 

Pavemental (pévme'ntal), a. [f. PAVEMENT 
56, + -AL.) Of the nature of a pavement; con- 
sisting of pavement-teeth. 

1880 Macponatp in Frad. Linn. Soc. XV. 166 The denti- 
tion is typically pavemental in the Monoecious and ribbon- 
like in the Dioecious Gasteropoda. 

Paven (pé'vén), ppl. a. Chiefly Aoetic. [[irreg. 
f. PAVE v., after shaven, etc.) = Paven ffl. a. 

1634 Mitton Comms 886 Rise,.. From thy coral-pav’n 
bed. 1762 SY. James's Mag. 1. 60 Beating the panic-paven 
ground, a 1822 SHettey Sf. Plato 2 To what sublime and 
star-y-paven home Floatest thou? 1869 STEVENSON Les. fo 
Mother 18 June in Scribner's Mag. (1899) XXV. 42/1 One 
catches a cool glimpse of a paven entrance-court. 

Paven, variant of Pavan, 

Paver (pZ'vaz). Also 6 pavore. [f. PavEw. 
+ -ER], (The 16thc. example of pavore seems to 
be imitative of words of Fr. origin; = F. pavewr.)] 

1. One who paves, a paviour. 

1477 in York A/yst. Introd. 21 xofe, Kidberers, Garthyners, 
erthe wallers, pavers, dykers. 1483 Cath. Angl. 271/2 A 
Pavere, fpavimentor. 1§97 in Ferguson & Nanson MWuxtc. 
Rec. Carlisle a 276 We desyere yo’ worshipe and yot 
brethren to let us liaue an able suffycient man for o hurd,.. 
and so lykwysse for of pavore. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury 
ut, 342/1 A Pavers Pick .. hath a long head and back part, 
that it may strike deep into the ground. 1706 Churchw. 
Acc. Holy Cross, Canterb. (MS.), Pd for Lowances for the 
pauir. .00.02.07, 1807 Hutton Course Math, II. 89 Pavers’ 
work is done by the square yard. 

2. A paving-stone or -tile. 

1696 A. DE LA Pryme Diary (Surtees) 79 The pavement.. 
consisting of larg four square pavers all leaded. 1802 W. 


Fow Ler Lettering of an Engraving, A representation of | 


572 


Norman Paversonthe floor. .at Harrington. 1894 Athenzum 
29 Sept. 427/2 The altar face [at Walton Priory] was still 
tiled with yellow and black pavers arranged diamond fashion. 

3, The bed-stone of a porcelain mill. 

1881 Guide IVorcester Porcel. \Vks. 12 The particles are 
abraded .. between the runners and pavers. 

Hence Pa‘vership, the office of paver. 

1597, in Ferguson & Nanson Munzic, Rec. Carlisle (1887) 
274 Dissiring yor worshipe to concider of me..concerning 
the pavershipe of the citie. 

Paves, Pavesade, -ado: see Pavis, etc. 

Pave-stone. [f. stem of PavE v.+ Stone 50.] 
= PAVING-sTONE, ‘ 

1852 Lcclesiologist XIII. 312 The pavement is full of 
pave-stones with the merchants’ marks of the old burghers 
of the town. 1894 H. Speicur Widderdale 380 Remains of 
this old thoroughfare..in the shape of large pave-stones. 

| Pavia (pévia). Bot. [mod.L.: named by 
Boerhaave 1720, in honour of Peter Paaw (Pavius), 
Professor of Botany at Leiden 1589-1617.) A 
genus of trees and shrubs (N,O. Sapindacew) 
closely allied to the Horse-chestnut, from which 
they are distinguished by having a smooth, not 
prickly, capsule; hence called Buck-eye, or Smooth- 
fruited Horse-chestnut. avia rubra, the Red 
Horse-chestnut, a slender tree, twenty or thirty 
feet high, a native of the mountains of Virginia 
and Caroliua, is a well-known ornamental tree. 

1753 Cuameers Cycl. Supp., Pavia, in botany, the name 
of a genus of plants described by Boerhaave and Linnzus. 
1766 J. Bartram Fraud. 27 Jan. in W. Stork Acc. E. Florida 
54 Now the ash, maple, elm, and pavia, are all green. 1882 
Garden 24 June 447/2 The Pavias constitute a group of 
trees allied to the Horse Chestnuts. 

Paviage, Pavian, Pavice, obs. forms of 
PavaGE, Pavan, Pavis. 

Pavid (pe-vid), a. rare. [ad. L. pavid-us 
fearful, trembling, f. stem of pavére to quake with 
fear.] Fearful, timid. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Pavid, fearful, timerous, quaking, 
starting, 1667 WaTeRHOUsE ‘ire Loud. 92 That Dread 
and pavid manlessness, that seised the Inhabitants. 1847 
‘Tuackerav Contrib. to Punch Wks, 1902 VI. 468 The pavid 
matron within the one vehicle... shrieked and trembled. 
@ 1863 — Round. Papers, Medal Geo. 1V 355 Eagles go forth 
and bring home to their eaglets tbe lamb or the pavid kid. 

Hence Pavi-dity, fearfulness, timidity. rave—°. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Pavidity, dread, fear, timerousness. 

Pavie (pzivi). Sc. [Origin unascertained.} A 
clever or nimble movement of the body, as of a 
juggler in performing a trick ; hence, a trick, 

1598 Birrectt Diary in Dalyell Fragma. Sc. Hist. (1798) 
47. A juglar playit sic sowple tricks upon ane tow.. 
the lyk wes nevir sene in this countrie, as he raid doune 
the tow and playit sa maney pavies on it. 1681 Cotvit 
Whig’s Supplic. \. 72 For some of such had play’d a pavie. 
1697 CLELAND Poems 47 Well versed in Court Modes, 
In French Pavies, and new Com’d Nods. 1801 LeyDEN in 
Compl. Scot. Gloss., To play sica pavie, or paw, is a common 
expression in the soutb of Scotland, 1808-18 Jam1Eson, 
Pavie, Paw, 1., Lively motion of whatever kind. 

Pavie,erron. f.Pavis. Pavier, obs.f. PAvIouR. 

Paviin (pa-vijin). Chem. [f. Pavia + -1x1.] 
A fluorescent substance, C,,H,,0;), existing in the 
bark of Pavia and other trees; also called Avaxzz. 

1864-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 11. 708 Stokes in 1858..gave 
the name faviin from the genus Pavia, in all species of 
which it appears to exist in greater ahundance than in tbe 
genus 2sculus, 1873 Fownes' Chemistry (ed. 11) 639. 

Pavilion (pavi'lyan), sd. Forms: 3-5 pauilon, 
-un, (pauy-, paue-, pauey-, -lon, -loun, -lun, 
-lown(e), 4-5 pauilioun, 5-7 -ion, (5-6 pauy-, 
paue-, -lio(u)n, -lyo(u)n, -lyun, -leon(e, -lion, 
-llyon,-lleon), 5-6 pauillon, (-yllo(u)n, -eillon, 
pafelioun, pauvilon), 6—-8pavillion, 7 pavilloun, 
7-pavilion. 8. Sc. 4-5 pailgeoun, -yeoun, 5-6 
pailjo(u)n, -3own, paljon, 6 pailjeon; paill-, 
pallie-3(e)oun; paljoun(e, -3eo(u)n, -youn, 
-ione; pallioun, -ion(e; palliejieoun, paylion. 
[ME. a. F. pavilion, OF. pavetllun (12th c.), ‘tent, 
pavilion, canopy’, also ‘standard ’:—L. papilzon-em 
‘butterfly, moth’, transf. ‘tent, pavilion’ (Lam- 
pridius 21300), ‘a similitudine parvi animalis’, 
Papias; in Pr. papallo, pabalho, pav-, Cat. padella, 
pav-, Sp. pabellon, It. padiglone. ‘The Sc. forms 
arose from vocalization and loss of the v.] 

I. 1. A tent: chiefly applied to one of a large 
or stately kind, rising to a peak above. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 1116 Pe emperour adde ipizt his 
pauilons {v.r7, pauelon, -ylon]. @1300 Cursor M. 8195 
(Cott.) Ilkan to sett pair pauilun {v.rr. pauelyun, -ylion, 
-yloun]. 1387 Trevisa /7igden (Rolls) III. 169 Cirus sette 
his pauilouns wip ynne pe lond. ¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxh.) 
xxVl. 121 Pai cary baire housez with bam apon cartes, as 
men in oper cuntreez duse tentes and pafeliouns [47S. Cott. 
pavyllouns). 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 129 Al 
the capany of the londe wolde not Suffice har tentes and 
Paueillons to Piche. 1481 Caxton Reynard xxvi. (Arb.) 59 
He hath gunnes, bombardes, tentes and pauyllyons. 1535 
Covenpate 1 Adugs xx. 12 Whan Benadab herde yt (euen 
as he was drynkinge with the kynges in y® pauylion). 1600 
J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa i. 165 His owne great tent Is 
pitched in a fower square forme like vnto a castle... This 
royal pauilion hath fower gates. 1 E. G[rimstone] 
D'Acosta’s Hist. Indies w. vi. 220 This mountaine .. re- 
sembling perfectly the fashion of a pavilion, or of a sugar | 
loafe. 1634 Sir T. Hersert Trav. 54 A mile from this 
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Towne we see threescore blacke Pauillions... These are a 
people, who live wholly in Tents, and obserue the customes 
of the Tartars. 1774 Warton //ist, Eng, Poetry: (1840) I. 
Diss. iii. p. cxc, The royal pavilion, or booth, which stood 
in the fair about 1280, 1851 Lavarp Pop. Acc. Discov. 
Nineveh iv. 65 Amongst them rose the white pavilions of 
the Turkish irregular cavalry. 1870 Bryant (dad 1.1x. 269 
Atrides brought the assembled elder chiefs ‘To his pavilion. 

B. 1375 Barsour Bruce xi. 139 Sum lugit without the 
townys In tentis and in paljeownys. /éid, x1x. 542 That 
thai the pailjownys mycht ma To fall on thaim that in thaim 
war. ¢1470 Gol. & Gaw, 312 Thai plantit doun ane pai- 
lyeoun, vpone ane plane lee. 1501 Doucras Pal. //on, it. 
xliv, Law in the meid ane Palzeoun picht I se, Maist gud- 
liest, and richest that micht be. a@1sgo MontcomERIE 
Alindes Melodie Ps. xix, 18 There he a throne Set for the 
sunne, And paylion pight, his mansion to abide 1596 
Datevmpete tr. Les/ie’s /ist, Scot. vi. 4 Edward. .cumis in 
Scotl. with ane armie, and stentis his palliounis att Renfrow. 
?a1700 Battle of Otterburn xv, They lighted high on Otter- 
bourne, And threw their pallions down. 

b. /fer. A tent as a heraldic bearing. 

1725 Coats Dict, Her.s. v., The Pavillions as we generally 
represent them are round at the Top,..as we see in the 
Company of Merchant Taylors of London. 1727-41 Cuam- 
BERS Cycé. s.v., The pavillion consists of two parts: the top, 
which is tbe chapeau, or coronet; and the curtain which 
makes the mantle, — . 

+c. A canopied litter. Ods. 

1656 W. D. tr. Comenius’ Gate Lat. Unl. § 439. 127 
Closely covered a litter; borne up above ground, a sedan; 
having a delicate cover besides, a pavillion. 1703 Maun- 
DRELL Yourn. Ferus. (1732) 127 A large Pavilion of black 
Silk, pitch'd upon tbe back of a very great Camel, and 
spreading its Curtains all round about the Beast. 

2. fig. Anything likened to a tent. 

1535 CovERDALE 2 Sam. xxii, 12 He made darknes bis 
pauylion rounde aboute him, thicke water in the cloudes of 
ye ayre. 21586 Sipney Arcadia i. (1590) 9b, Flowers, which 
being vnder the trees, the trees were to them a Pauilion, and 
they to the trees a mosaical floore. i Pore Odyss. X1x. 
516 The warm pavilion of a dreadful boar. 1751 JouNnson 
Rambler No. 134 ?8 The call.. of conscience will pierce the 
closest pavilion of the sluggard. 1822-56 De Quincey Coz 
Jess. (1862) 269 The blue pavilion stretched over our heads. 

II. In transferred or technical uses, chiefly from 
French. 

+3. A covering or canopy. Oés. 

1381 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 233{A] palyoun fof cloth of gold]. 
¢ 1468 {see Pavition w 1b]. 1585 T. Wasnincton tr. WVicho- 
lay’s Voy. u. xxii. 60b, This vessel thus garnished is .. 
couered with a rich pauillion of veluet or crimson satten set 
with gold and siluer. . ; 

+b. The velarinm or awning of an amphitheatre. 

1730 A. Gorpon Maffer's Amphith, 320 Workmen, wbo.. 
went to the top of the Building, to manage the Curtain or 
Pavilion. /ééd. 347 This Pavilion was called lela, or 
Velarium by the Latins. 

4. A French gold coin struck by Philip V1 of 
Valois in 1329, the obverse of which represented 
the king seated under a canopy or favitlox. Also 
applied by collectors to the voya/ dor, struck by 
the Black Prince for use in Guienne, etc. 

1755 Ducaret Anglo-Gallic Coins v. (1757) 25 A Royal or 
Pavillion. .the prince appears bare-headed under a magnifi- 
cent pavilion. 1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 331/1 Edward the 
Black Prince added the hardi of gold and the pavilion. 
1894 C. F. Keary in S, Lane Poole Coins §& Medals v. 111. 


+65. An article of apparel worn by lawyers; 
?a gown or cloak. Oés. 
1393 Lanoct. P. Pl. C. 1v. 452 Shal no seriaunte for bat 


seruyse were a selk boue, Ne pelour in hus paueylon [z.”. 
auiloun; B. 11. 294 no pelure in his cloke] for pledyng at 


aITe. 

6. A light ornamental building or pleasure-house, 
such as those common in parks and public gardens, 
used generally for purposes of temporary shelter ; 
also, a building attached to a cricket, football, or 
other ground, for the convenience of spectators and 
players. 


The name is also sometimes given to a building appropri- 
ated to purposes of amusement. The Marine Panilion at 
Brighton was begun in 1784 as a summer seaside residence 
for the Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV; it is now 
used as a2 museum and place of entertainment. ¢ 

1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot’s Trav. 1.23 On the side of 
the Port, over against Galata, there is a Kiousk or Pavillion 
upon the Key. 1695 Motteux St. Olon’s Morocco 72 That 
Palace. .consists of a great number of Pavillions, or small 
distinct Buildings. /é2d. 76 Some little Pavillions or Sum- 
mer-Houses,..in each of which is a Fountain and a Water- 
ing-place for Horses. 1748 Lapy Luxsoroucu Leff. to 
Shenstone (1775) 38 My pavilion, wben almost finished, was 
pulled down again in part, to add to it a shrine for Venus. 
1753 Ricnarpson Grasdison (1781) III. xxviii. 295 The 
Marchioness caine to them..from one of the pavillions in 
the garden. 1766 Entick London IV. 449 [Description of 
rotunda in Vauxhall-gardens.].. The pavillions or alcoves are 
ornamented with paintings...Each pavillion has a table in 
it, that will hold six or eight persons. 1823 Byron Fuax 
xiv. Ixxxiii, Shut up—no, not the King, but the Pavilion, 
Or else ‘twill cost us all anotber million. 1856 Emerson 
Eng. Traits, Stonehenge Wks. (Bohn) II. 127 We. .came 
down into the Italian garden and into a French pavilion, 
garnisbed with French busts, and so, again to the house. 
1872 Builder x June 424/3 The proposed new pavilion at 
the Trent Bridgecricket-ground, Nottingham. 21873 Lytrox 
Pausanias 1. 1. (1876) 30 In the centre of the deck was a 
wooden edifice or pavilion having a gilded roof and shaded 
by purple awnings. 1891 W. G. Grace Cricket 207 The 
handsome pavilion which was recently built {at Lord’s}.e« 
It is capable of accommodating 3,000 people. 


7. A projecting subdivision of a building or 
facade, distinguished by more elaborate decoration, 
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or by greater height and distinction of sky-line, 
forming a connecting part, an angle, or the central 


feature of a large pile. 

¢ 1676 Wrew in Willis & Clark Camédridge (1886) Il. 534 
The huilding next the court with the pavillions for the | 
Stairecases. 1721 -Vew Gen. di tlas 207 Each Corner of this \ 
main Building has a fair Pavillion, one for the Governor's | 
Lodging and Council-Chamber. 1727-41 Cuampers Cycl. | 
s.¥., Pavillions are sometimes also projecting pieces, in the | 
front of a huilding, marking the middle thereof.—Sometimes | 
the pavillion flanks a corner, in which case it is called an 
angular pavillion, 190x Russet Sturais Dict, Archit, 11. 
Pl. 27 (s.v. Louvre) Tbe whole front including the end 
pavilions, is nearly 600 feet long. ; 

b. One of the several detached or semi-detached | 
blocks or buildings into which a hospital is some- 
times divided. (See 14, quots. 1885, 1903.) 

1858 Fror. Nicutincace Notes on Hospitals (1859) 8 The 
example which France and Belgium have lately set us of 
separating their hospitals into a number of distinct pavilions. 
1863 /d/d. (ed. 3) iii. 56 By a hospital pavilion is meant a 
detached hlock of huilding, capable of containing the largest 
number of beds that can be placed safely in it, togetber with 
suitable nurses’ rooms [etc.} 1864 E. A. Parkes Pract. 
flygiene 298 The bospitals are to be formed by detacbed 
buildings, or pavilions arranged in line, or side by side. 

ce. Bee-keeping. ‘The middle hive in a collateral 
system’ (Cent. Dict. 1890). 

+8. A flag or ensign, esf. the flag carried by 
a ship to indicate her nationality. Ods. 

1661 Cuas. I] in Julia Cartwright Henrietta of Orlcans 
(1894) 111 Certainly never any sbips refused to strike their 
pavilion when they met any ships belonging to the Crowne 
of England. 1696 Puiriips (ed. 5), Pavilion,..the Flag of 
a General Officer ina Fleet. 1778 J. Aoams Diary 29 Mar., 
Wks. 185r III. 113 The pilot says war is declared, last 
Wednesday, and that the pavilions were hoisted yesterday 
at every port and ligbtbouse. 

+9. Bot. The spreading part of the corolla of 
a flower; the vexr//um or standard in a papilio- 
naceous flower. Ods. 

1730 Martyn in Pil. Trans. XXXVI. 386 The 3/usa is 
a Taeeous Plant, with a monopetalous, irregular Flower,.. 
composed of a Tube, which is filled with the Ovary, and 
a Pavilion divided into several Lobes, and forming a kind 
of Mouth. 1796 H. Hunter tr. Sé.-Prerre's Stud. Nat. 
(1799) 11. 108 You distinguish in them [papilionaceous 
flowers] a pavilion, two wings, and a ridge, 

10. The part of a brilliant-cut diamond between 
the girdle and the collet. 

1951 D. Jerreries Treat, Diamonds (ed. 2) Explan. Techn. 
Terms, Pavilions are the under sides and corners of the 
Brilliants and lie between the girdle and the collet. 1875 
Ure's Dict. Arts 11.25. 1889 Century Dict. sv. Brilliant, 
The girdle.. forms the junction-line between the upper part, | 

| 


called the crown, and the lower part, called the pavilion, 

Il, Anat. a. The pinna or auricle of the ear, 

1842 Dunciison Med. Lex. s.v., The Pavilion of the Ear 
is seated behind tbe cheeks, beneath the temple and 
anterior to the mastoid process. 1854-67 C. .A. Harris 
Dict, Med. Terminol., Pavilion of the ear, the expanding 
portion of the ear, 

b. The fimbriated extremity of a fallopian tube. | 

1857 Buttock Cazeaux" Midwif. 66 The existence of 
supernumerary pavilions, or fimbriated extremities, upon 
the same tube. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

12. = PAvVILLON. 


1875 Knicur Dict. Alech, 1642/1 The insertion of the hand 
into the pavilion of the French horn regulates the inflection 
of the sounds. 


13. Chinese Pavilion, 2 musica} instrument con- 
sisting of little bells attached to a frame which are | 


rung by striking the staff of the frame on the ground. 
3837 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) X1V. 617 The Chinese pavilion, 

the triangle [etc.] are almost entirely confined to military 

music, thougb..sometimes used in theatrical orchestras. 


14. attrib. and Comdé., as pavilion place, principle, 
yoomt, system, pavilion-maker; pavilion-lrke ad}j., 
-wise adv.; pavilion-bed, a bed with a pavilion- 
roof or canopy, a tent-bed; pavilion-facet, any 
one of the four largest facets in the pavilion of 
a brilliant-cut diamond; pavilion-roof, ‘a roof 
sloping or hipped equally on all sides’ (Gwilt’s 
Archit. 1876); + pavilion-tow, Sc., a tent-rope. 


1704 Lond. Gaz. No. 4033/4 A *Pavilion Bed of strip'd 
Worsted Stuff. 1632 Litucow Trav. x. 429 There Ral tes 
are aduanced three or foure yardes high, *Pauillion-like 
incircling. 1900 CoLqunoun ‘ Querland' to China viii. 173 
In the red-lacquered pillars, curved roofs, and pavilion-like 
character of the buildings, 1624 Webster Monuments 
Fon. Wks. (Reldg.) 366/2 John of Yeacksley, King Edward 
the Third’s *pavilion-maker. 1594 Batted! of Balrinness in 
Scot. Poems 16th C. (1801) 11. 350 He said, ere he should 
ceass The standing stonnes of Siatubolele Schould be his 
“palione place, 1885 M/anch. Exam. 6 July 5/4 The new 
hospital 1s built on the *pavilion principle. 1903 Daily 
Chron. 15 Oct. 5/1 The *pavilion system—of which St. 
Thomas's is the only example in London—is ..the ideal. 
@ 1878 Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 175 
{He] desyrit thame to tak ane of his awin “palliejoun towis 
--and hind his handis.. 1725 De For Voy. rd. World (1840) 
237 Beds, made *pavilion-wise, after the Spanish custom. 

Pavilion (pavi'‘lyan), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1, ¢vans. To set or place in or as in a pavilion; 
to enclose in or asin a Bagition ; to canopy. 

13.. K. Adis. 2038 Daries folk is all ordeynt, And y-pavy- 
lounded in a pleyn, 715-20 Pope Odyss. xx. 9 Thus 
pavilion'd in the porch he lay. 1804 J. Graname Sabbath 
(1808) 105 The moon Pavilioned in dark clouds. 1818 Keats 
Endym. 1. 56 A wild rose tree Pavilions him in bloom. 
1839 Sin R. Grant Hymn,'O worship the King’ i, Our | 
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Shield and Defender, Tbe Ancient of Days, Pavilioned in | 


splendor And girded with praise. 
+b. To cover (a dish): cf. PAVILION sd. 3. Ods. 

¢1468 in A rchzol. (1846) XXX1. 335 Apone the saide table 
xvi dishes, every dishe pavilioned, one every pavillion a 
penon of armes. And whan the Duke was sett, the tentes 
and pavilions were takine from the messes. — a, 

2. To furnish or set (a field, etc.) with pavilions. 

1667 Mitton P. L. x1. 215 The field Pavilion’d with his 
Guardians hright. 1824 Aew Monthly Mag. X. 494 The 
pavilioned shores of the Thames, 

Hence Pavi'lioned ///. a. - ; 

1795 J. Fawcett Art of Wars See yon pavilion’d Council 
sitting round, 1824 [see 2]. 

+ Pavi-lioner. Oés. [See -ex1,-ER?.] A maker 
or constructor of pavilions ; a tent-maker. 

¢ 1600 in Househ. Ord. (1790) 4 Coupers, Smythes, Ingyners, 
Pavillioners, Marynors, Armorers. 1601 F, Vate //ousch. 
Ord, Edw. [1 (1876) 11 The tailour, armorer, pavilioner, 

|| Pavillon (pavayon). [F. pavillon pavilion ; 
in mod.F, also as below.} The bell-shaped mouth 
of a trumpet or similar musical instrument. 

1879 STAINER .Wusic of Bible 79, This last instrument [the 
English born] does not terminate in a direct bell or Javidlon. 

Pavilyeas, obs. Sc. form of PAILLASSE, 

Paviment, obs. form of PAVEMENT. 

+Pavimented, ///. 2. Obs. [ad. It. pavi- 
mentato, pa. pple. of Pavintentare to pave.] Pave- 


mented. 

319717 Tasor in Phil, Trans. XXX. 560 The Pavimented 
Piazza was Magnificent. 

Pavin, -ine, variants of PAVAN. 

Paving (pé'vin), vd/. sb. [See -incl] The 
action of the vb. PAVE; cozcr. the product of this 
action, a pavement; the material of which a pave- 


ment is composed. 

1426-7 Rec. St. Maryatflill\E.E.T.S.)67 Payd forcerteyne 
pavynge & mevynge of pewes in the cherche. 1448 Hen, VI 
IWillin Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 1. 355 ‘Ihe cloistre 
to.. be sette but .ij. fete lower than tbe pavyng of the chirch. 
1497 Naval Acc. [en. VII (1896) 230 Makyng of ij overmes 
& payvyng the Kychyn. 1608 Wittet /exapla E-vod. 554 
A stone worke, such as they use in pauings, 1807 tr. Three 
Germans 1\1. 59 The clattering hoofs..were heard upon 
the paving of the outer courts. 1863 H. Cox /nstéé. 111, ix. 
731 {ent Acts for paving, lighting, &c. of boroughs. 

b. attrib. and Comés., as paving-beetle, -brick, 
-flag, -hammer, -machine, -ram, -rammer, -rate, 
-roller, -sand, -slab, -wood, etc. 
1497 Naval Ace. [en. VI (1896) 89 Paving rammers of 
tymbre. /éfd. 94 Paving rainmes of tre. 1538 Ervot, Pani- 
cwda,a pauyng bytell. 1703 T. N. City & C. Purchaser 40 
Paving-bricks. are by some call’d Paving-Tiles. 1756-7 tr. 
Keysler’s Trav. (1760) 111. 314 Paving-sand, upon which, 
as good a foundation, most of the houses in Amsterdam are 
huilt, piles being first driven into it. 1776 G. Sempre 
Building in Water 41 With paving Hammers we chipped 
off so much more of the Bank. 18z5 J. Nicuto_son Oferat. 
-Vechanic 544 Paving-slabs and chimney-pieces are found 
by superficial measure. 1862 H. Marrvat Year in Sweden 
11. 319 These paving-flags form a staple of Oland commerce. 
1869 f. Yates H’recked in Port vit. 66 Men who pay for 
the paving-rate, ; 
Pa‘ving-stone. stone prepared for paving. 
c14go Promp, Parv. 386/2 Pavynge stone, or pathynge 
stone, petalum. 1520 in Gross Gild Merch. 11.122 Morters 
of Marbill et Pavyngstonys of marbyll, 1563 SHuTE Archit. 
B jb, Couered the basket with a square pauing stone, 1802 
Mar. Evcewortn /rish Bulls viii. 190 One of the com- 
batants threw a small paving-stone at his opponent. 1884 
J. Tait Mind éx Alatter (1892) 34 In tearing up the founda- 
tions of human belief, idealists have prepared paving-stones 
as missiles of anarchy and bloodshed. . 
Paving-tile. A tile used for paving floors, 
yards, courts, foot-pavements, etc., often glazed, 
and sometimes beating an ornamental design on 
its surface. 
1426-7 Rec. St. Mary at [fill (E. E.T. §.)-64 Payd for xj** 
pavyng tyle..iijs, ilijd, 1573-80 Baret Adv. P 194 Pauing 
tiles of diuers colours, finelie set with figures of birds, or 
other things, or hauing like pictures wrought vpon them. 
1703 T. N. City & C. Purchaser 40 Paving-Tiles. .are of 
several Sizes, viz. 6. 8, 10. and 12 in. square. site Woutre 
in Phil. Trans, LX), 126 The composition, which is used 
for making paving-tiles, answers very well. 
Pavion, obs. form of Pavan. 
Paviour, -ior (péi-vier). Forms: 5-9 pavier, 
(6 pavyer), 7- -ior, -iour. [f. Pave v.; the 
later form faviour, -tor, was an alteration (perh. 
after saviour) of earlier Javier, -yer, which again 
appears to have been altered from Paver, after 
other sbs. in -1ER 1, q. v.] 
1. One who paves or lays pavements. 
- 1426-7 Rec. St. Mary at Hill (E. E. T.S.) 66 A pavier and 
his man to paue in loue lane. cxsis Cocke Lorell’s B.g 
Pauyers, bell makers, and brasyers. 1579 Futke Con/ul. 
Sanders 671 The pauier hath made the lyke woorke of 
historie vppon the pauemente. ax649 Poem attrib. to 
Chas. I (L.), The corner-stone’s misplaced by every paviour ; 
With such a bloody method and behaviour Their ancestors 
did crucify our Saviour. 1662 Gektsier Princ. 33 The 
Paviors (after the Bricks are laid) throw sbarp Sand over 
them. 1743 H. WaLpore Corr. (ed. 3) 1. Ixxxviil 307 He 
may be reduced to turn pavior. a1845 Hoop Jo JW/’ Adam 
ii, Thou stood'st thy trial, Mac! and shaved the road..So 
well, that paviours threw their rammers by, 2 

ig. 1853 Miss De Quincey in Friendships of Miss Mit- 
ford (1882) Il, vii, xo7 A great pavior in the way of good 
intentions, sail ; 

b. A rammer for driving paving-stones. 

1875 in Kuicnt Dict, Mech. 1882 in Ocitvis. 


PAVIS. 


2. A paving-stone: = Paver 2. In quot. 1611 
collectively (or ?ad. OF. pavezre pavement). 

w61x Corvat Crudities 185 Tbe walke a little without 
paued with Diamond pauier Contriued partly with free 
Stone, and partly with red marble. 1829 Glover's Hist. 
Derby 1, 88 Flags or paviers, and slate or tile stones. 1843 
Mech. Mag. XXXI1X. 192 ‘Vhe difference hetween malm 
paviors and stocks was fifteen.. shillings per thousand, 

Pavis, pavise (px'vis), 55. Now Hist. Forms: 
4-6 paueys, (4 erron. -ews), 5-6 rauis, (pauys, 
-e8, -yes, 5-6 -eis, 6 -iss, -yss, -eiss, -ois, -oys, 
-ash, Sc. pawes ,6-7 pauish, palueise),5—7 pauise, 
-lee, (5 -yee, -yse, -ysse, payuese, 5-6 pauisse, 
-esSe, -ei¢e), 7 pavyse, -ese, 7-8 paviee, 7— pavis, 
-ise, (8 pavois, -aehe, -ashe, 8-9 -ais, g -isse, 
esse, -Oise,-as). 7. orig. (@ 1500) same as sing. 
paveys, -is, etc. (hence new sing. 6 pavie); but in 
5 pauys(s)es, 5-6 -esses, 6 -oises, 6-7 pavishes, 
§ pauashes; 7- pavises, etc. [ME. Aaveys, -cis, 
a, OF. pavais (1337 in Hatz.-Darm.), now favors, 
ad. It. pazese, in Sp. paves, med.L. pavensis or 
pavense (1299 in Du Cange), also (from It., etc.) 
pavésis, pavesius, pavésium, pavisus, -um, pa- 
vexius, pavissis; app. f. the name of /azia in Italy, 
where these bucklers were originally made ( Hatz.- 
Darm.). Obs. in actual use since 17th c., and 
without any fixed current spelling. A final ¢ is not 
etymological, but taken over from the pl. Aazises, 
or the obs. pazice for paziis (cf. mice, twice).] 

1. A convex shield, large enough to cover the 
whole body, used in medizeval times as a defence 
against archery, and esp. in sieges; the term has 
also been extended to denote any large shield. 

The pavis of a knight or archer was usnally carried by his 
valet, page, or attendant, and was deep enough to shelter 
lim in front of his master. 

1390[see f]. ?¢ 1400 TrEvisA Vegectus u. xxiv. (Roy. MS. 18, 
A. X11) If. 47 Foot man with paves and shelde. ?¢ 1400 Lypc. 
«Esop's Fad, iii, 141 Agayne sharpe quarels helpith a pavice. 
1412-20 — Chr. / roy 1, xxii. (1513) N ij b, Some wyll haue 
a target or a spere And some a pauys his body for to were. 
1475 Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 784/10 Hee sestus, a pavis. 
1483 Cath, Angl. 271/2 A Pavysse,castrum. c1soo Melusine 
302 Thenne they retourned to Lusynen where geffray dide 
doo hang the paueys, that he had wonne. 1513 Douctas 
“Eneis vi. xii. 67 A ballen pavis coueris thair left sydis, 
Maid of hart skynnis and thik oxin hydis. 1530 Patscr. 
252/2 Paves to defend one with, favars. 1598 Frorio, 
Lauese, Pauesce, akinde of target or shield called a palueise. 
a 1600 Floddan F. ix. (1664) 83 No shield nor pavish could 
prevaile. 1658 Puiuiirs, A Pazesc, or Pavice, a large sbield 
which covereth the whole body. 1786 Grose Anc. Armour 
27 Tbe Pavais, Pavache, or Tallevas, was a large shield, or 
rather a portahle mantlet, capahle of covering a man from 
head to foot. 1795 SoutnHey Joan of Arc vi. 345 The 
knights below, Eacb by his pavais bulwark’d. 1860 R. F. 
Burton Centr, A/r. 1, 312 In battle they carry the Pavoise, 
or large hide shield, affected by the Kafirs of the Cape, 1874 
Boutet Arms & Arm, viii. 137 The knight had his pavise 
carried hefore him bya page or valet. Square in outline, 
and convex in form, this pavise was sufficiently large to 
shelter both the page and his master. 

B. Plural, 1390 Earl Derby's Exp. (Camden) 23 Johanni 
Peyntour pro pictura Ixviiy paueys domini de Willehy. 
201400 Trevisa Vegecius w. vi. (Roy. MS. 18. A. X11) If. 101 
Good plentie of targes, pauysses, and sheldes. 1426 Lypa. 
De Gurl. Pilgy. 7264 Pavys also that wer stronge. 1497 
Naval Acc. Ilen. VI (1896) 95 Trestelles for hakbusses.. 
ilij**, Pavesses for the same... iiij"*, @1548 Haru Chrex., 
Llen, VITI 42 The shotte..they defended with Pauishes. 
1617 in Heath Grocers’ Comp. (1869) 432 Payde for the 
paynting and guylding of three pavyses colloured in oyle. 
1808 SouTuey Chron. Cid 15 King Don Ferrando..ordered 
mantles to be made, and also pavaises to protect his people. 
1828 Scorr /. AV, Perth xxix, Preparing to cover themselves 
by large shields, called pavesses. 

y. Curtailed sing. avie. 

¢1575 Balfour's Practicks, Sea Lawis c. 9% (1754) 631 The 
Admiral.,may alswa put pulderis, paveis, and speiris.., to 
wit..ane pavie and a fyre speir for three tunnis. 

+b. As used on board a ship (being ranged 
along the sides as a defence against archery). Cf. 
sense 2 and PAVISADE. Obs. 

?argoo Morte Arth. 3626 Ledys one leburde, lordys & 
ober, Pyghte payvese one porte, payntede scheldes. 14.. 
Lyne. Siege Harflenr in Arb. Garner VILL. 16 These goodly: 
ships lay there at road..On every pavisa cross red. 1512-13 
Ace. Ld. [High Treas. Scot. \V. 473 Item, for vj dusan of 
slottis and bandis for the pavesis of the James. 1549 Ee 
Scot, vi. 41 Paueis veil the top vitht pauesis and mantillis. 
1562 Leicn Armorie 35. | . 

+c. A soldier bearing a pavis. Ods. rare. 

¢1§00 J/edusine 142 Tbanne had the sawdan .. ordeyned 
bis bataylles, and his Crosbowes & pauey's [F. pavillers). 

2. A screen of pavises; a pavisade; any screen 


or shelter used in fighting. 

1495 Trevisa’s Barth. De P. R. xvu. cxlix. T vj/2 Of 
thornes men makith hegges and pauyses [Aed?, MS. frippes): 
wyth wbyche men defende and socoure themselfe and theyr 
owne. 1582 N. Licneriecp tr. Castanheda's Cong. E. Ind. 
1. Ixiv. x30h, Carrieng his boats with him well armed and 
fenced, with certeine paueises made of Boordes, and sette 
with Flagges. did. 135 h, Witb the paueices of our boates, 
the which were made of boards of two fingers tbicke..we 
did..defend them of{f]. ’ 

+3. jig. A defence, protection. Ods. 

¢ 1430 Lyoc. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 233 Jhesus..Ageyn 
al enmyes sheeld, pavys, and diffence. 1500-20 Dungar 
Poems xxxvii. 36 He wes our mychte paviss, and our scheild. 
arszg Sketton Death Earl Northumd. 48 He was their 
bulwark, their paues, and their wall. 1534 More Com/. 


PAVIS. 


agst. (rid, Wks. 1180 Clipped in on euery syde wyth the 
shielde or pauice of God. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as pavis-shield, 

?a1400 Morte Arth 3460 And one he henttis a hode of 
scharlette fulle riche, A pauys pillione hatt. 1894 C. N. 
Roginson rit. Flect 210 Sheltering behind their Ieather- 
covered wooden pavis shields. 

[f. 


Pavis, pavise (px‘vis), 7. Ods. or fist. 
prec. sb. ] 

l. frans. To cover, shelter, or defend with a 
pavis. lence Pa‘vised ///. a. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A.1. xxiv. 76 One syde of them 
shelded or paueysed witb hylles. c 1500 Afelusine 167 There 
was the Captaynne of the place & his peple wel paucysed. 
1582 N, Licuerietn tr. Castanheda’s Cong. E. Ind... xi. 
125 If so be y' our boates had not ben paueiced or fenced with 
their sbields. 1589 Warner A/é, Eng. u. Prose Add. 156 
The Troians laboured in trimming, pauashing (1612 -ishing] 
and furnishing theyr Nauie, 1805 Soutuey A/adoc in Azt. 
xxv. go And shotver'd, like rain, upon the pavaised barks, 
The rattling sbafts. 

+2. To act as a shelter against. Obs. rarve—'. 


1567 G, Fenton Trag. Disc. 134 b, he shade and shadowe 
of the trees pauisinge tbe vyolence of the sun. 

Pavisade, pavesade (pzvisi'd). Now //rst. 
Also 6-8 pavoisade. [a. F. pavesade, pavezade 
(1550 in Hatz.-Darm.), pavotsade (Cotgr.), ad. It. 
pavesata (Florio), in Sp. pavesada (Minshen), f. It. 
pavese: see Pavis and -ADE 1.) A defence or 
screen made of pavises or other shields joined in 
a continuous line, used both in land warfare and 
on board ship; hence, a screen of canvas run round 
the sides of a ship in order to defend the crew 
from missiles, and hide the operations on board 
from the view of the enemy. 

r600 Hoi.ano / ivy’ x. 373 The pavoisade or tortuse-fense. 
1656 Biount Glossogr, (from Cotgr.), Pavoisade, any Target- 
fence, that of Galleys, whereby the slaves are defended from 
the smal shot of the Enemy. 1683 Corron tr. Afontaigue 
ut, vi. (1711) ILI. 159 A Number of Harquebusiers, drawn 
up ready, and charg’d, and all cover’d with a Pavesade like 
a Galliot. 1708 Kersey, Pavoisade or Pavezado, 1823 
Crass Technol. Dict., Pavesade (Mil.), pavoisade, or pavi- 
sadz, French for a sail cloth hung round a galley during 
action to cover tbe slaves that row on the bencbes. 


+ Pavisa‘do, pavesa'do. Ods. Forms: 7 
pavoisado, -ezado, 7-8 -esado, § -isado. 
[Altcred form of prec., after Sp. pavesada.] = prec. 

{1599 Minsueu Sf. Dict., Pavesada, a battell of targettiers, 
or a battell at sea with some defence, that they be not seene 
of their enemy.) 1609 Hottanpn Aww. Marcell. 178 
Aquileia was compassed about with a double pavoisado of 
shields, 1611 Fiorio, ?azesdta, a pauesado..or arming of 
a ship with cloth and canuase to hide the Mariners from 
sight of the enemie. 1775 Asu, Pavisads, 

Paviser, -or (px'viso1). lorms: see quots. 
[Altered from OF. faves(s)ier, -vissier, -vaisier, 
-vorster, etc. (14th c. in Godef.), also faviseur 
(15-16th c., also -vatseur, -volseur, -vesceur, 
Godef.), f. faveis, pavois PAVIS sb.. see -ER2,] 
A man armed with or bearing a pavis. 

2a 1400 Morte Arth. 2831 His pelours and pauysers passede 
alle nombyre. 24d. 3005. 1749 in Mores Noma go- 
tor (transl. Accts. of Edw. IIL) Pauisors .. pauizors .. 
pavesours. 1826 W. C. Starrorp Sir Everhard 188 These 
pavisers bore a large shield, somewbat resembling a boat 
witb tbe stern cut off, which they raised asa bulwark before 
the archers when in battle. 1846-60 Fatrnott //ist, Costume 
Eng. Gloss., Pavise, a large shield..managed by a pavisor 
or soldier, wlio attended to it, and wbo was placed in front 
of an archer. 

Pavois, -e, variants of PAvis. 

[Pavon, a spurious word, originating in a mis- 
reading by Meyrick, Anctent Armour IIL. Gloss., 
of OF. fanon, PENNON, 

Hence accepted by Fairholt Costume Eng, (1860) 97, new 
ed. (1885) (where a supposed figure is given), by Cussans 
Handbk. of Ieraltry (1882) 275, Preble Hist, Flag (1830), 
in Ogilvie’s Zperial, Cassell’s Encyclopedic, Webster's, 
Century, and Funk's Standard Dictionaries.] 

+ Pavona:‘ceous,a. Obs.rare. (Cf. Pavonazzo.] 

1688 R. Home Armoury u. 313/1 Pavonaceous, Pea-cock 
colour, a shining bluish green. 

Pavonated (px'vueitéd), A/a. rare. [f. L. 
pavo, pavon-en peacock + -ATE3 + -ED1.] Colonred 
like a peacock’s feather, as peacock copper-ore. 
3998 G. Mitcueittr. Aarsten’s Afin, in Leskean ALlus.243 
Very beautifully pavonated copper pyrites. /éfd. 291 
Ha:matites pavonated in the most lively manner. 

|| Pavonazzo (pavona'ttso), a. and sé. Also 9 
-azza, [It. pavorazzo, also pavonaccio ‘of the 
colour of a peacock’ (Florio), ‘of a violet or 
purple colour’ (Baretti):—L. pavondceum, f. pa- 
von-em peacock: sce -ACEOUS.] Peacock-coloured : 
applied to a kind of red or purplish marble or 
breccia, often veined with a fine variety of colour- 
ing. So || Pavonazze'tto [It. dim.], a similar 
stone, 

1816 J. Dattaway Stat. & Sculf. vi. 346 A Sarcophagus 
-. of pavonazzo marble. 1890 Century Dict. s.v. Marble, 
Pavouazzo and pavonazetto are various red and purplish 
marbles and breccias... The most beautiful pavonazetto 1s 
that called., Phrygian marble. 1891 Dacly Mews 27 Jan. 6/1 
Pavonazza marble lines the walls ofthis saloon—a fine dado 
of rouge jaspe running beneath it. 1901 J. M. M. CuAnceson 

Lain Macarthon \ntrod. 3 A golden cross, flanked with 
-white roses and lilies in vases of pavonazzetto. 
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+ Pavone (pavéun). Obs. rare", 
pavone:—L pavo. pivonem.| A peacock. 

1590 Spenser /. Q. 1. xi. 47 More sondry colours then 
the proud Pavone [rzzes stone, alone, shone] Beares in his 
boasted fan. 

Pavonian (pavownian), a. ff. L. pazo, 
pavon-em peacock + -IANn: cf. F. pavonden (Littré). | 
Of or pertaining to a peacock; pavonine. 

1793 Younc in Phil, Trans. UXXXII. 179 [He] has 
described this pbantom as of pavonian colours. 1839 BatLey 
Festus xxxi (1852) 506 O’er her head attendants.. Pavonian 
canopy of azure held. 1870 #2. Pracock Ralf Shirl, HI, 
97 Tbe pavonian shriek of the Justice's voice. 

{ad. L. 


Pavonine (pz-vénain), a. and sé, 
pavonin-us, f. pavon-em peacock: see -INE1.] 

A. adj, 1. Of or pertaining to, resembling or 
characteristic of a peacock. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., (avonine, of or belonging to a 
Peacock or a Peahen. 1848 THackEray 5k, Sxobs xx, The 
lanky, pavonine strut, and shrill genteel scream. 1851 
Ruskin Stones Ven. (1874) II. ii. 20 Groups of peacocks and 
lions..not expressive of very accurate knowledge either of 
leonine or pavonine forms. ; 

b. Zoo/. Of or pertaining to the genus Pavo or 
sub-family Pavoning, including the peafowl. 

1895 in Funk's Stand. Dict. 

2. Kesembling the neck or the tail of the peacock 
in colouring. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury ui. 313/1 Pavonine, Peacock 
colour, or Peacock like. 1813 J. Forsytu ffaly 162 Plain 
marbles were stained or inlaid..: hence their pavonine beds. 
13851 S. Jupo Alargarc?t xvi. (1871) 135 Everything became 
a sort of pavonine transparency, 1857 Mayne Expos. Lex., 
Pavoninus, Bot., having the eye-like spots resembling those 
seen on the peacock’s tail, as the Acherus pavoninus: 
pavonine, 

B. sé. 1. An iridescent lustre found on some 
ores and metals; peacock-tail tarnish, 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char, Ain. (ed. 3) 80 Pavonine, or 
Peacock-tail tarnish. ‘This is an assemblage of yellow, 
green, blue, red, and brown colours, ona yellow ground... 
Example, Copper-pyrites. 1825 W. Hamitton Dict. Teruts 
Arts § Sc. Pavonine..In Painting, peacock tail tarnish, 

2. Zool. A bird of the sub-family Pavonine. 

1895 in Fuxk's Stand. Dict. 

Pavo:niougs, a. rare. [f. L. pavdn-em peacock 
+-I0us.] ‘Ocellated, like a peacock’s tail’ (Cent. 
Dict. 1890). 

Pa:vonize, v. vare. [f. L. pavdn-em peacock 
+ -IZE: cf. It. pavoneggiare ‘to peacockize it’ 
(Florio).} | zv¢7. To comport oneself as a pea- 
cock; to strut. 1882 in OciLvie. 

|| Pavor. Obs. rare—°. [L. pavor quaking fear. } 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Pavor, great fear and dread. 

Pavore, obs. form of PAvER. 

Pavy (pévi).. [a. F. pavze, from Pave Pavia.] 
A hard clingstone peach or nectarine. 

1675 Phil. Trans. X. 373 Plums, Peaches, Pavyes. Apples 
and Pears. 1685 Tempte Gardening Wks. 1720 I. 183 Of 
the Pavies or Hard Peaches, I know none good here but tbe 
Newington. 1766 Complete Farmers.v. Peach-tree, The 
French distinguish those we call peaches into two sorts, viz. 
pavies, and peaches. 1892 Chambers’ Encycl. V1. 824. 

Pavyer, Pavyon, Pavyse, obs. forms of 
Paviour, PAVAN, PAvIs. 

Paw (po), 5.1 Forms: 4-5 powe, 4-6 pawe, 
5-6 Sc. pow, (poll), 6- paw. [ME. a. OF. fowe, 
poue, var. of poe (fooe)=Pr. pauta; app. of 
Frankish origin, pointing to an Old Low Ger. 
(Niederrhein.) *Jauta, whence MDun. éte, Du. 
poot, 14the. Niederrhein. Adte, whence HG. Afote 
paw. F. fatte is generally supposed to be related. 

The ulterior history and relationship of OLG. *Jaxta is 
unknown. Franck has suggested tbe existence of a Ger- 
manic ablaut series peut-, paut., put- (Jot-) in the sense 
‘poke, stir’, to which he would refer the frequentatives, Du. 
peutcren to finger, pick, LG. pdterex, and Eng. potter.) 


l. The foot of a beast having claws or nails. 


(Distinguished from oof.) 

13... Cocx de I. 1082 Fast aboute on the wowes, Abrod he 
{the lion) spreddé alle hys powes. @1400 /sumbras 181 So 
come a lyoun.. And in hir pawes scho hent the childe. 
1470 Henry iallace xu 249 The wod lyoun.. With his 
rude pollis in the mantill rocht sa. 1513 Douctas xeis 
xi. xill, 70 Ane hydduus Wwolfis.. With chaftis braid, quhyte 
teith, and bustuus powis. @15§29 SKELTON P. Sfarowe 288 
The lyons in theyr rage, Myght catche the in theyr 
pawes, And gnawe the in theyr lawes! 1530 Patscr, 252/2 
Pawe of a beest, atte. 1611 Bipte Lev, x1.27 Whatsoeuer 
goeth vpon his pawes, among all maner of beasts. 1698 
Frocer Voy. 159 An old Monkey..with a great piece of 
Bacon in his Paws. 1774 Gotosm. Wad. Hist. (1776) IV. 
28 The squirrel..sits up on its hinder legs, and uses the fore 
paws as hands. 1871 L. Carrot. Through Looking-Glass 
1, Kitty sat..on ber knee, ..now and then putting out one 
paw and gently touching the ball {of worsted]. 

b. The foot of any animal; esf. the claw of 
a bird. rave. Cf. F. patte (not however said of 


birds of prey). 

¢1384 Cuaucer 7. Fame n. 33 And with hys grym pawes 
stronge..Me..he [the eagle] hente. 1573 L. Luoyp Afarrow 
of [Tist. (1653) 95 The griping paws of a hungry Sparhawk. 
1607 Heyvwoop Wom. killed w. Kindn, Wks. 1874 11. 90 
Mine .. seisd a Fowle Witbin her talents; and you saw her 
pawes Full of the Feathers. 1814 Mme, D'Arsuay MVan- 
derer V. 138 Where not even a bird could find a twig for 
the sole of his paw. 1843 Marryat AZ, Violet xliv, The mud 
vampire, a kind of spider leech, with sixteen short paws. 


[ad. It. 


PAW. 


c. ?Short for Cat’s-paw, 

1824 Gait Kothelan 111. 225 His money became as paws 
to my vices. ’ 

2. Contemptuously or jocularly applied to the 
hand, esp. when clumsy, or awkwardly used. coMog. 

1605 Cuarman Ad/ Fooles Plays 1873 1. 141, | made no 
more adoe, but layd these pawes Close on his shoulders, 
1711 Swirt Afidas 70 Midas’ dirty paws. 1742 RicHaRpsox 
Vamela V1. 323 He held hoth Hands out, and a fine pair of 
Paws shew'd he. 1826 Coppetr Kur. Rides (1885) HH. 2x 
He..laid his hand upon my knee! ‘Take away your paw 4 
said I. 1887 Miss E, Money Dutch Alaiden (1888) 331 He 
stuck out his paw, and said Good-bye. 

b. transf. ‘Hand’ in the sense of handiwork ; 
handwriting, ‘ fist’; signature. 

1628 Prynne Cens, Cozens 3 You may discouer the Authors 
qualities and conditions, by this his Paw, and Handyworke. 
1702 C. Matner Afagn. Chr. vu. (1852) App. 610 To this 
instrument were set the paws of Edgeremet and five more of 
their sagamores, 1784 Mme. D’Arstay Diary 17 Apr., The 
sight of your paw..would be well wortb all the pence I 
lave, : 

3. [f. Paw v.] The action, or an act, of pawing, 

1611 Cotcr., Ouglade,a scratch, or paw with, or the print, 
or marke of, nayles; anayle-marke. 1847 Wuitmier Drovers 
vi, With toss of horn and tail, And paw of hoof,.. Tbey leap 
some farmer's broken pale. 

4. Coméd. 

1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers V1. 256 The artist’s beautiful 
handiwork ., upon its paw-like feet. 1892 Padi Mall G. 
19 Dec. 6/2, I examine the powder round the doors for foot- 
marks or paw-treads. 1902 J. Conran Heart of Darkness 
119 Playful paw-strokes. . 

Paw (p6, pa), 56.2 Se. [Origin unknown: 
identity with F. pas ‘step’, and Paw sé,l, has 
been suggested; but there are difficulties with both.] 
In the phrases, 40 play a paw, to play a trick ; ¢o play 
one’s pats, to play one’s part in acting or in life; 
(not) to play paw, (not) to make the slightest 
movement with hand or foot. 

¢1560 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) xxv. 14 ‘Remane with me 
and tary still And se quha playis best thair pawis. 1690 
Killiecrankie in Facob, Songs (1887) Fi They tbought the 
devil had been there, That played them sic a paw then. 
tax700 Fock o° the Side xiv. in Child Ballads (1889) III. 480/1 
His neck in twa I wat they hae wrung, Wi hand or foot he 
neer playd paw, 1823 Hocc in Stackw. Mag: Mar. 313/2 
Some day when ye couldna play paw to help yoursels. 

+ Paw, sb.3 Ods. An anglicized representation 
of F. pas ‘step’. Grand paw, F. grand pas, 

1660 WaTERHOUSE Arms § Arm. 30 They indeed allowed 
to merits rewards and admissions to honour by grand paw’s 
and deliberate steps of ascent. 1698 Fryer Ace. £. /udia 
& 7,139 They are taught little more than the Grand Paw, 
and to make a Salam. 

+-Paw (pO), a. sfang or collog. Obs. [app. a 
variant of fah ‘nasty, improper, unbecoming’, 
adj. use of PAH zv/., q. vy. -Cf. Paw zxt.] Improper, 
naughty, obscene. See also Paw-Paw. 

1668 Davenant Man's the Master w.i. Wks, 1874 V. 72 
This Tarquin-steward would bave kist me by force. Steph. 
Kiss you! fye, that’s a paw-word. 1695 Concreve Love for 
LZ. v.iv, O fie, marrying is a paw Thing. 1706 E. Wetrs 
Answ, Dowtey 46 A paw word which is not fit to be 
written, 1730 T. Casper Lover u. 23 Let. So you hold it 
politick to bea Rogue? Graz. Oh, that’s a paw Word. 


Paw (pd), z. [f. Paw sd.) Cf. to claw.) 
1. To touch or strike with the paw. - 
a.trans, Also with adv.expressing the resulting 


condition (quot. 1891). 

1611 Miopteton & Dekker Roaring Girle mi, ili, 1 ha 
sent for a couple of beares shall paw bim. 1695 Blackmore 
Pr, Arth, 1.161 Tbe sporting Lyon Paws the wanton Bear. 
1791 CowrER Odyss. x. 2€4 (Circe’s lions and wolves] 
Paw‘d them in blandishment. 1891 Miss Dowie Girl tx 
(arf. xiii. 177 One of his eyes was pawed out by a bear. 

b. cntr. ; 

1667 Mitton P. Z. vii. 464 The Tawnie Lion, pawing to 
get tree His hinder parts. 1707 HEARNE Collect, 1 Nove 
(O. H.S.) Il. 67 A Lyoness, pawing upon y¢ arms of France. 
1713 STEELE Guard. No. 146 ® 5 He [a young lion] did 
some mischief by pawing and playing with people. 

2. To strike or scrape the ground with the hoofs : 


said of a horse, etc. @. ztr. 

1611 Biste ¥od xxxix. 21 He paweth in the valley, and 
reioyceth in his strength. 1690 News/etter 30 Aug. in Wood 
Life (0. H.S.) HI. 339 The two horses..pawed over the 
iron spikes witb their forefeet. 1704 Pore H’indsor For. 152 
Th' impatient courser..pawing, seems to beat the distant 
plain. 1877 Tatmace 50 Sev. 8 The horses’ paw and 
neigh to get into the stream. 

b. ¢rans. (the ground, etc.). Also ¢razsf. of 


a man (quot. 1887). Also with adv. (quot. 1891). 
1697 Drypex Iirg. Georg. 11.749 He paws the Ground, 
1735 SOMERVILLE Chase ut. 92 With Ears And Tail erect, 
neighing he paws tbe Ground, 1877 J. A. ALLEN Amer. 
Bison 468 The bulls are..fond of pawing the ground. 1887 
Hatt Caine Deemster xii. 78 He listened witlt..his foot 
pawing the nat. 1891 Mrs, L. Apams Bonnie Kate Il. iil, 

77_No more roans would paw up the roadway. : 
a. trans. To pass the hand over, touch with 


the hand, handle; esp. awkwardly, coarsely, in- 


delicately, or rudely. co//og. 

+ 16047. M. Black Bk. in Afiddleton's Wks. (Bullen) VILL, 27 
His palm shall be pawed with pence. 1641 Mitton 46/0771. 1. 
Wks, 1851 III. 17 The obscene, and surfeted Priest scruples 
not to paw, and mammock the sacramental] bread, as 
familiarly as his Tavern Biskit. 1701 Farqunar Sir Harry - 
Wildair u.i, Have you been pawing me all this morning 
with them dirty fists of yours? 1847 Tennyson Princess 
1. 20 Our great court-@alen..paw’d his beard, and mutter’d 


_Pawky (pki), 2. Sc and north. dial. 


PAW. 


‘catalepsy'’. 1889 A. R. Hope in 5oy’s Own Paper 3 Aug. 
€99/3, 1 wish she would not pfazy me so. 

b. zztr. To pass the hand clumsily, awkwardly, 
or mdely. Zo pazv on or over, to handle, feel, or 
finger awkwardly. 

1848 Kincstey Safnt’s Trag. iv. iv. 134 You will not let 
the mob..paw over all my limbs. 1876 ‘1. Harpy JJ/adding 
( rowd viii, A hand pawing about the door for the bobbin. 
1886 Boston (Mass.) Frn/. 22 Dec. 24 Those young ladies 
who paw upon the pianoforte. 

Hence Paw‘ing vé/. sb. and pA/. a. 

1726 Leon Alberti’s Archit. 1. 96/2 Under Horses, make 
.- planks of Holm or Oke, that..by lheir pawing they may 
not spoyl both their hoofs and the pavement. 1798 CoLERIDGE 
sinc, Mar, v. xxii, Like a pawing horse let go, She made 
a sudden bound. 1830 M. Arnotpo Ess. Crit. Ser un. 
A’vais (1883) 104 Admirers whose pawing and fondness does 
.-harm to the fame of Keats. 

Paw, zz, variant of Pan. 

1678 Davoren Lindberham iv. 1, Paw, paw! that word 
honour has almost turned my stomach. 


Pawage, Pawaw, obs. f. Pavace, Powwow. 


Pawed (p$d),a. rare. [-ED2.] Waving paws. 

1611 Cotar., Ewpieté, pawed, pounced, clawed, talented. 
lbid., Paté, pawed, broad-footed. 

Pawen, variant of Pawn 56.4 Ods. 

Pawes, obs. Sc. form of Pavis, 

Pawk!, pauk (p$k). Sc. and 207th. dial. Also 
6 palk, (?paik). [Derivation unknown.] Trick, 
artifice, cunning device. 

1513 Douctas -Znezs vit. Prol. 81 Prattis ar reput policy 
and perellus paukis |rfes walkis, talk is, baulkis}. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot, 11). 274 Greit wounder had quha 
playit had that palk. 1583 Leg. Bp. St. Audrois 255 said 
to be punissit for his palk [frinted paik]; But he was 
stubburne in his talk. /4/d, 838 Ane vther Lunden paik he 
playit. 1600 Moxtcomerie Mise. Poems xviii. 68 Throu 
pearking ofa pyet Besyde thame, vhilk thair palks espyde. 
1768 W, Wickie fadles 118 Pawks and wiles whar pith is 
wantin. 1811 Macnewe Bygane Times 18 (E. D. D.) Wi? 
saftening sound, And pawks, to bring ilk project round. 

b. In north. Eng. dial. (Yorkshire): Imperti- 
nence, forwardness, sauciness; also, an impertincnt 
or saucy person. See Lug. Dial. Dict. 

Hlence Paw'kery, trickery, cunning. 

1820 Hoce Wint, Even. T. 11. 41 Onye sikkan wylld 
sneckdrawinge and pawkerye. 1830 Gat Lawrie 7.1. vill. 
134g) 29 Pawkrie is no’ an ill nest-egg to begin with! 

Pawk 2, /oca/. A small lobster. 

1768 Travis in Pennant Zoos/. (1777) IV. 10 If they be 

under four inches, they are called Jat Sca: borough] fawss, 
and are not saleable to the carriers. 
Also 
S paukie, 9 pauky. [f. Pawk1 + -y.] Tricky, 
artful,sly, cunning, crafty, shrewd; esp. humorously 
tricky or sly, ‘arch’. 

1676 W. Row Contn. Blair's Auntobiog, xii. (1848) 407 
[Leighton] carrying like a pawky prelate, refused the tile 
of Lord. 19711 Ramsay Magey Fohustonu viii, The pawky 
knack Of brewing ale amaist like wine. 1785 Burns 7/0 
James Smith, Dear Smith, the slecest, paukie thief That 
¢’er attempted stealth or rief. 1867 I. Francis Angling ix. 
11880) 310 A story told of a pawky old Scot. 1870 Ramsay 
Remin. (ed. 18) p. xvii, This quiet pawky style. 1884 
«1 thenzum 28 June 819 A new school,..marked..by the same 
pawky humour, 

b. In north, Eng. dial.: see quots. 

1825 Brockett N. C. Gloss., Panky, saucy, squeamish, 
scrupulously nice—also proud, insolent, artful. 1828 Craze 
Gloss. (ed. 2), Fauky, proud: it does not signify here, arch 
or cunning, as asserted by Grose, or, sly and ariful, as 
Dr. Jamieson explains it. 

Hence Paw'kily adz'., cunningly, artfully, slyly ; 
Paw kiness, «rtful character, slyness. 

1714 Ramsay Elegy ov F. Couper vii, He pawkily on them 
could steal, And spoil their sport. 1823 Gat Entail Il. 
Xxxii_ 299 ‘Indeed !’ said Walkinshaw pawkily; ‘that’s a 
very important circumstance’, 1883 A. Forbes in r9¢/ 
Cent, Oct. 724 For the pawkiness of this proposal, the man 
should have been a Scotsinan. 1886 A¢henzum 6 Yeb. 193 
Pawkiness and poetry seem to meet and mingle in most of 
these Highland slories. 

Pawl (p91), s4.1. Also 7 pawle, 7-9 paul, 8-9 
pall, [Derivation uncertain: perh. =F. pa/ stake, 
L, pilus stake, prop, stay; cf, Du. fa/; also Welsh 
/awi pole, stake, bar. But the early history of the 
word in Ing. is unknown. } 

1, Vau2, Each of the short stout bars made to 
engage with the whclps, and prevent a capstan, 
Windlass, or winch from recoiling. 

In a capstan the pawls are now usually attached to a part 
of the barrel called the Aazf-head, and engage with the 
aries in a pawé-rin attached to the floor or platform on 
which the eapean works; in a windlass, etc. (formerly also 
im Capstans) the pared-rimn forms part of the barrel, and the 
pawls are attached to the separate paw/-Litt or -fost. 

1626 Cart. Situ Aceidt. Ving. Seanten 13 The Capsterne, 
the pawle, the whelps. 1627 — Scaman’s Gram. ii. 8 The 
Paul is a short piece of iron made fast to the Deck, resting 
upon the whelps to keepe the Capstaine from recoiling. 

1704 J. Hargis Lex. Techy. I. s.v., They say, //eawe « 
Parle! That is, Heave a little more for the Pawle to get 
hold of the Whelps: And this they call Pazuling the 
Capstan. 1776 Phil. Trans, LX, 83 ‘The palls or stops..of 
the windlass. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxiv, By the 
force of twenty strong arms, the windlass -came slowly 
round, pawl after pawl. 1853 Kane Grinned/ Exp. xi. (1856) 
£3 ‘ All hands’ walking round with the capstan-bars to the 
click of ‘its iron pauls, 1886 J. M. Caunrritp Seamanship 


-Votes 3 Parts of the Capstau. Drum head,.. pauls, paul 
rim, paul stops, paul beds, whelgs, 


575 


2. A bar pivoted at one end to a support, and 
engaging at the other with the teeth of a ratchet- 
whecl or ratchet-bar, so as to hold it in a required 
position; a lever with a catch for the teeth of 


a wheel or bar. 

1729 Desacutiers in Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 197 Such a 
Contrivance, that the Pall or Lever .. does so communicate 
with the Catch, that..the Catch always takes. 1792 7razs. 
Soc. Arts (ed. 2) III. 159 A pall or stop, which prevents the 
crane running back ¢1865 Letuesy in Circ. Se. 1. 137/1 
‘The latter carries a double paul, which locks into the cogs. 
1884 C. G, W. Lock Workshop Receipts Ser. 111. 80/2 A 
ratchet and pawl keeps the plates in position. 

3. Contd., as pawl-bitt, -post (Na/.), a strong 
vertical post in which the pawls of a windlass are 
fixed; pawl-head (/Vaw?.), the part of the capstan 
to which the pawls are attached: see sense I; pawl- 
press, a press used in bookbinding, having ratchet- 
wheels and pawls (Knight Dect. Alech. 1875); 
pawl-rim (Aaz?.), a notched cast-iron ring for 
the pawls to catch in: see sense 1; pawl-stone, a 
stone placed at the base of a pillar, wall, or fence, 
to protect it from damage by wheels. 

1867 SmytH Satlor’s Word-bh.,* Paul bitt.. Paul rim. 
1874 Tnearcte Naval Archit. 109 Mast and pall bitt beams, 
and beams under the heel of bowsprit, .. must not be less 
iu size than the midship beam. 1897 Kirtinc Captains 
Courageous 80 Under the yellow glare of the lamp on the 
*pawl-post. ¢1860 H. Stuart Scamau's Catech.54 Parts 
of a Capstan. The bed, *paul rim,..drum-head, palls and 
bars. 1844 H. StepHens Lé. Farm 1. 151 A *pawl-stone 
should be placed on each side of every pillar. 

Pawl, pal, 54.2 Last Jud. Also pal, pal. 
{tlindi Z@/.] A small tent with two poles and 
steep sloping sides. 

181 Kirkpatrick tr. 7ipfoo's Lett. 49 Where is the great 
quantily of baggage belonging to you, seeing that you have 
nothing besides tents, paw/s, and other such_necessary 
articles? 1872 E. Braopon Lifé tu India v. 185 Public and 
private tents, shamianahs, and servants’ pals or canvas wig- 
wams. Comb, 1884 F. Boyvte Borderland 403 A pal- 
shaped tent, bellying on its ropes. 

Pawl,z. Chiefly Nau. [f. Pawn 54.1] 

1. trans. To stop or secure (a capstan, ratchct- 
wheel, etc.) by means of a pawl or pawls. 

1704 [see Pawe sé. 1]. 1706 Puitiips, Fo Pawl the 
Capstan, to stop it with the Pawl. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef 
Vast xv. 41 \WWe manned the windlass... he .. ordering us 
when to heave and when to pawl. 1 Crark Russet 
Shipmate Louise 111. xli. 286 We could ‘heave and pawl’ 
no further. ge. 1706 K. Warp Wooden World Diss. 
(1708) 91 He een pau ‘d Capston, and turn'd a sociable Sot. 

b. intr. for passive. 

1819 Pantologias.v. Windlass, If,in heaving the windlass 
ahout, any of the handspikes should happen to break, the 
windlass would pall of itself. 

2. fig. (collog. or slang.) @ trans. To bring to 
a standstill, stop, check, ‘bring up short’, ‘pull 
up’. b, 7/7. To stop, ceasc; esf. to stop talking. 

e18a5 Cuovce Log Fack Tar (1891) 55 This pawled us. 
1867 Smxtn Sailor's Word-bh., Paul there, my hearty. Tell 
us no more of that. 

{Paw in cross-faiv/, error for SPALL, SPAWT..} 

Pawle, Pawlfre, Pawltre, obs. ff. Patt, 
PAWL, PALFREY, PALTRY. 

Pawm(e, obs. f. Pauw sé.2andc. Pawment, 
obs. f. PAVEMENT. Pawmer(e, Pawmpelion, 
-pilyon, obs, ff. PALMER, PaMPILIon, 

Pawn (pon), 56.1. Forms: 4 poun, 4-5 poune, 
5 pown/e, pon, 5-7 pawne, 6 paune, 5- pawn. 
(MEE. a. AF. porn, OF. foom, faon, var. of peor, 
earlier Aehon, pedo foot-soldicr, pawn at chess 
(Godef.), = Pr. pezo, Sp. peor footman, pawn, It. 
pedone footman, fedora, fpedina tem, a pawn :— 
L, pedo, pedon-em, in med.L. a foot-soldier, f. Aés, 
jped- foot. The chess scnse was in OF, in 13th c.] 
One of the pieces of smallest size and value in the 
game of chess, 

There are eight pawns on each side, set at the beginning 
of the game in the rank or line immediately in front of the 
other pieces, and nained each from the piece in front of 
which it stands (Aing’s ~., queen's ~., king’s bishop's p., etc.). 
Three pawns gambit, an opening at chess, now generally 
called from its supposed inventor Crzzingham's gambit, 

€1369 Cuaucer Dethe Blaunche 661 (Fairf.) Mate in the 
myd poynt of the chekkere With a poune errante. 1413 
Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) 1. xxii. (1859) 27 \Whan that a pown 
seyith tothe kyngchekmate ! 1474 Caxton Chesse m1. 1, The 
fyrst pawne, that is in the playe of the clresse. 1562 Row- 
BoTHUM Play Cheasts A vij b, The marchynge forthe of the 
Paune, for the fyrst tyme, is to make two assaultes or leapes, 
yfhewyll. 1656 F. B[eace]) tr. Biochimo's Roy. Game Chesse- 
Play 4 If any Pawne can arrive unto any house of the 
uppermost ranke of the adversary, you nay..make hima 
Queen. 1735 Bertin Chess v, The king's pawn, the bishop's 
pawn, and the queen's pawn must move before the knights. 
{bid. 5 Another defence of the three Pawns gambet. 1859 
Geo. Enviot A. Bede v, To show you..what a foolish move 
you made with that pawn. 

b. fig. (usually of a person). 

1589 Pappe w. Hrtchet 3 For a scaddle pawne, to crosse 

a Bishop in his owie walke. 1831 Cartyte Sart. Aes. 1. 

ili, Councillors of S ate.. playing their high chess-game, 

whereof the pawns are Men. 1874 Mrs. Wuitxey I¥¢ Girds 

xi, 245 She had put forward a little pawn of compliinent 
toward us. 1884 LaBoucHERrE in Fortu. Rev, Feb. 210 The 
| constituencies had been but pawns in the game of rival 
| politictans. 


if 


PAWN. 


e. attrib, and Contb. 

a1500 A/S. Ashmole 344 (Codl.) If. 3b, Chek wt thy Roke 
in thy Pon Ward. 1672 Barsier Saud's Fam. GameChesse 
play w,The..King.. must eyther remoue himselfe out of the 
saide Pawnes checke, or if he cannot, it is Pawne-mate. 
1883 G. A. MacDonnett Chess Life-Pict. 51 A strong pawn- 
and-two-move player. 

Pawn (pon), 54.2 Forms: 5-6 (8) paun, 6 
paune, 6— Sc, and /7, paund, pand, 6-7 pawne, 
7-pawn. [a. OF. Zan (rarely pand, pant) ‘pledge, 
security, surety’; also ‘booty, plunder, spoil taken 
from the enemy’, app. the same word as OFris. 
pand, MDu. pant (pand-), Du. pand, OLG. *pand, 
OHG., MHG. fAfant, Ger. pfand pledge, pawn, 
security, surety. The Sc. torm pand may have 
come from LG., Du., or Flemish. 

The ulterior history of the word is uncertain: F. Jax 
pledge, was in form identical with Jax cloth, piece, portion, 
pane, etc. ;—L. pannus a clotb, a rag: some take it as the 
same word, and as the source of the WGer. forms (in which 
however the final -d, already in OHG.,-¢, makesa difficulty): 
others think the WGer.*Zand to be the source of F. fan pledge, 
and see in it also the primitive of panding, pending, PEXNY. 
See Diez 11. c. (in favour of Romanic source), ice: (doubtful), 
Franck (inclined to Teutonic; so Skeat Coucise D. 1901).] 

1. A thing (or person) given, deposited, or left in 
another’s keeping, as security for a debt or for the 
performance of some action; a pledge, surety, gage: 
(Now rare, the ordinary word being Aledge.) a. /it. 

Je1145 Charter David I in Charters of Edinb. (1877) 8 
Prohibeo ne aliquis capiat pandum super terram Satcte 
Crucis.) 1496 Gatway Arch. in 10th Rep. fist. ALSS. Comm. 
App. v. 386 Who so ever takith anny manys pledge or paun 
with his own proper hande. 1513 Doucias 2 xers x1, vil. 164 
Livinia, the schene may, Quhilk is the pand or plege, .. Of 
peax to be kepit inviolate. 1598 B. Jonson Av. Man tn 
Jhon. w. vii, We haue nostore of monie.. but you shall haue 
good pawnes,.. this lewell, and this gentlemans silke 
stockins. 1692 Drypex Cleomencs 1. i, He must leave 
behind, for pawns, His mother, wife, and son. 1736 Berke- 
LEY Querist u. § 62 Wks. 1871 III. 521 Whether this bank 
doth not lend money upon pawns at low interest? 1875 
Poste Gaius 11. Comm. (ed. 2) 369 If the pawnee huy in the 
pawn by means of a collusive bidder, the sale is void. 

b. go. = ‘ Pledge.” 

1573 Zprtaph tn Wood Oxford (O. H. S.) HI. 152 Ten 
tender babes on me he gate, the pawnes of mariage bed. 
a1586 in Pinkerton Auc. Se. Poems (1786) 265 My hairt .. 
Quhilk is the gadge and pand Maist suir that I can geif. 
1642 Futter Holy & Prof. St. Vv. iv. 370 The pretious ashes 
of the Saints (the pawn for the relurn of their souls), a 1677 
Manton £2/. /sa. liii. 8 Wks. 1871 III. 352 By Christ's 
resurrection God giveth us a pawn and earnest, as it were, 
that we may expect the raising of our own bodies. 1845 
R. W. Hasurton Pop, Educ. vii. 174 As the schoolhouse 
rises,,at the very base of the Rocky Mountains,—there is the 
emphatic pawn, which that great Repnblic gives,.. of enlight- 
ened freedom, extending civilization, and pure religion. 

te. A pledge or gage of battle; = GaGE 5,1 2, 

1593 Suaks. Arch. //,1. i. 74 If guilty dread hath left thee 
so much strength, As to take vp mine Honors pawne, then 
stoope. 

dad. A person held as a pledge or security for 


debt, and used as a slave. 

1837 J. J. H. Burcorne in R. R. Madden Life Lady 
Blessington (1855) ILI. 519 Every English merchant on that 
coast }Cape Coast Castle] was possessed of a retinue of 
‘pawns’ or slaves. 1887 A. B. Etuis 7sii-sfpeaking Peoples 
xvii. 237 Careful to recount the names of his pawns and 
slaves, the amounts for which he holds the former. 

2. The condition of being deposited or held as 
a pledge; state of being pledged (/:/. and fy.). 
Almost always in phrascs z# paw, at pawn, to 
fawn. (Thc usual current sense. ) 

1554 Galway Arch. in 10th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comin, 
App. v. 415 Whatsoever platte or silver is lefte or put in 
penn: 1593 Snaks. Aich. //, u. i. 293 Redeeme from 

roaking pawne the blemish’d Crowne. 1597 — 2 /fen. 
/i, uu. ui. 7 My Honor is at pawne, And but my going, 
nothing can redeeme it. 1642 Mitton Afgol. Smect. vii. 
Wks. 1851 ILI. 294 To lay the integrity of his Logick to 
pawn, 1667 Pepys Diasy 3 Oct., Her plate and jewels are 
at pawne for money. 1698 Sout Sexm. 11]. x. 381 He 
gives his veracity in pawn to see it fully performed. 1711 
Puckre Clu (1817) 69 My poor wedding-ring and best 
petticoat in pawn for forty shillings. 1814 Cary Dante's [nf 
x1, 62 All who. .set their honesty at pawn. 

b. ‘The action of pawning or pledging. 

1824 Gait Nothelan 1. 1% vi. 57 Certain trinkets which 
I have here for sale, or pawn. 1883 F. Turner (¢///e) The 
Contract of Pawn as it exists at Cominon Law. 

3. Short for pawabroker. (vulgar collog. or slang.Y 

1851 Mavuew Loud. Latour (1861) I]. 109 Perhaps they’ 
comes to sell to me what the pawns won’t take in. 

4. Comb., as + pawn-keeper, -slave (cf. 1 a), 
+-laker; + pawn-laid a., ‘laid to pawn’, deposited 
as a pledge, pledged; pawn-ticket, a ticket issued 
by a pawnbroker in exchange for a pledge deposited 
with him, and bearing particulars of the loan. 
Also PAWNBROKER, PAWNSHOP. 

1552 Hutoet, *Pawne keper, cefositarius.. 1597-8 Br. 
Hace Sav. 1. iit. 15 Bearing his *pawn-laid lands upon his 
backe As snailes their shells. 1899 Mary Kincsiry i. 
African Stud. xviii. 435, 1 have known of several inen who, 
in order to save their family from ruin.. have given them- 
selves up as *pawn-slaves to their accusers. 1697 /"zew 
Penal Laws 31 Goods..sold to such Brokers, Frippers or 
*Pawn-takers. 1858 CartyLe Fredk. Gt w. v. 1.431 Hold- 
ing such a *pawn-ticket. 1875 Jevons Aloney xvul. 208 The 
..kind of promissory document..represented by bills of 
lading, pawn-tickets, dock-warrants Jetc.]. @ 1652 Brome 


PAWN. 


Eng, Moor 11.1, Take my keys of all; In my *pawn Ward- 
rohe you shall find to fit you. d - 

+ Pawn (paun), 56.3 Chiefly Sc. Obs. Forms: 
5-6 povne, 6 powin, pown, -e, paun, 6-7 (9) 
pawn,-e. [a. OF. foun, poor (Godef.), F. paon 
(=Pr. pao, paho, paon, Sp. pavo, pavon, Pg.pavao, It. 
pavone):—L. pavo, pavon-em peacock.] A peacock. 

¢1450 Hottanp /fow/at 614 The plesand Povne, 1530 
Lynpesay 7st. Pafyngo 728 The plesand Pown, moste 
angellyke ofhew. a 1578 Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. 
(S.T.S.)1. 337 Thair was of meittis.. pertrick and plever, duke, 
Brissill cok and powins, @1605 Montcomerie Cherrie & 
Slae (revision) ii, The paynted pawn witb Argos eyis. 1627 
Drayton Mooncalfin Agincourt etc. 158 As pydeand garish 
asthe Pawne, [1864 Boutett fer, Hist. & Pop. x. 64 A Pea. 
cock or Pawne, having its tail displayed, is ‘in its pride ’.] 

+ Pawn, sd.4 Ots. Forms: 6-7 pawne, (6 
pawen), 7 (9) pawn. [= Du. fand, in Plantijn 
1573 ‘fandt yn pan de mnraille, ou vne gallerie ou 
cloistre, lieu ott on vend quelque marchandise, ou 
ou on se pourmeine, aystus, peristylium, ambu- 
lacrum"; so Kilian 1399; Hexham 1678 fandt, 
‘ covert-walking-place, or gallery where things are 
sould; place or court environed with pillars, as in 
cloisters’; in mod.Du. Dict. ‘a storehouse, maga- 
zine’; a Du. development of F. far: see PANE 
sb.l senses 3, 4.] 

A gallery or colonnade, a covered walk or passage, 
especially one in a bazaar, exchange, or arcade, 


alongside of which wares are exposed for sale. 

1575 Sir T. Gresuam in Wills Doctors’ Comm, (Camden) 
59 The bildings called the Royall Exchange, and all pawnes 
and shopes adjoyninge. /ééd. 60 The saide bildinges.. 
pawens, shopes. 1579 TwyNnE Phisicke agst. Fort. \. iv. 166 
Martes and pawnes stored with outlandish marchandize. 
1598 Drayton Heroic. Ep. xvii. 95 1f thou but please to walke 
into the Pawne, To buy thee Cambricke, Callico, or Lawne. 
1sg9 Haktuyt Voy. Il. 26r (Pegu) This house is fiue and 
fifty paces in length, and hath three pawnes or walks in it, 
and forty great pillars gilded, which stand betweene the 
walks. 1609 HoLtann Amn. Marcell. 342 To crie out 
along the Burses, Lombardsand Pawnes, That the Common- 
wealth and all were lost. 1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2404/4 The 
West-Pawn of the Royal Exchange, being the Place now 
prepared for the purpose aforesaid. 1888 BEsanT‘so Yrs. 
algo 35 Jerman’s Exchange..had an inner cloister and a 
‘pawn’, or gallery..for the sale of fancy goods, 

+ Pawn, 54.5 Oés. rave. [Erroneous back- 
formation from PANNAGE; perh. an error of Spel- 


man.] Mast of trees. 

1664 Spelman’s Gloss., Pannagium. Quasi Paxnagiunt, 
silvestrium enim arborum fructus & glandes quidam pawns 
vocant, Hence 1672 CoweLt /uterpr., Pannageor Pawnage, 
Pannagium, Which is that Food that the Swine feed on in 
the Woods, as Mast of Beech, Acorns, etc. which some bave 
called Pawnes, = 

Pawn (pon), v. Forms: 6 Sc. pand, 6-7 
pawne, paune, (fa. pple. paund), 7- pawn. 
[f. Pawn 54.2: cf. Du. pandenx to pawn, Ger. 
/pfanden to distrain upon, pawn.}] ‘rans. To give 


or deposit as security for the payment of a sum of | 


money or for the performance of some action 
(something to be forfeited in case of non-payment 
or non-performance) ; to pledge; to stake, wager ; 
torisk, a. Z¢.: esf. to deposit with or hand over 
to some one (usually a pawnbroker) as security 


for the repayment of a loan. 

1570 Levins A/anip. 44/26 To Paune, pignorare. a1578 
Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (5S. T. S.} 1. 340 The king 
..gart her pand ane hunder crouns and ane tune of wyne 
wpoun the Inglischemenis handis. 1592 GREENE Groat’s HV’, 
IVrt (1617) 28 His lands solde, his lewels pawnde. 1639 
Futter Holy War ut. vii (1840) 128 The island he pawned 
to the Templars for ready money. 1711 SwietT Lett. (1767) 
III. 253 He is over head and ears in debt, and bas pawned 
several things, 1847 Emerson Poems, To Rhea, These 
presents he the hostages Which I pawn for my release. 1850 
W. Irvinc Goldsmith ii. 36 Obliged to raise funds.. by 
pawning his books. 

b. jig. (e.g. one’s life, honour, word, etc.). 

1567 Epwarns Damon & Pithias in Hazl. Dodsley 1V. 55 
My life I pawn for his. 1606 Cuarman AJonusteur D* Olive 
Plays 1873 I. 218 If I knew where I might pawne mine 
honor, For some odd thousand Crownes, it shalbe layd. 
1650 BuLWER Anthropomet. i. (1653) 17 He will not Pawne 
his credit for many things that he therein delivers. 1741 
Ricuaroson Pamela (1824) [. xvi. 28, I will pawn my life 
for her, she will never be pert to your honour. 1860 MoTLEey 
sVetherd. (1868) 1, vii. 385, 1 dare pawn my soul. 

+c. slang. (See quot. 21700.) Obs. 

1673 R. Heap Canting Acad. 72 Tbis poor man finding 
himself pawn'd, and not having..money to discharge the 
reckoning. a1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crews.v., To Pawn 
any Body, to steal away and leave him..to Pay the 
Reckoning. 1725 in New Cant. Dict. 

© EZrron. (Confused with Pauw v. 4.) 

19787 Minor 1. xi. 40 Those qualities which we desire to 
pawn upon the credulous world. 1832 Marryat iV. Forster 
xxxvili, He has sent out his..daughters to me—pawned 
them off upon me. 

Hence Pawned /#/. a., Paw'ning vd. sd. 

1607 MiDDLETON Wichaelm. Terni U. iii. 314 The pawning 
of thy horse. 1723 Loud. Gaz. No. 6153/2 That the Borrowers 
do make full Payments..in Money upon the pawned Stock. 
1886 Athenvunt 6 Mar. 333/3 The business-like air which 
belongs to continental pawning. 1903 7imes 29 Sept., The 
fact that the account..was then light did not prevent the 
flood of pawned stock—especially ‘ gilt-edged ’ securities— 
that has been poured on the market since then. 

Pawn, obs. f. Pan sd.5, betel-leaf; var. PaNp. 
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Pawnable (p:nib’!), a. [f. Pawn v. +-ABLE.] 
That can be pawned. 

1742 Jarvis Quix, 1, Wt. xxiii. (1885) 131 A thing neither 
pawnable nor saleahle. 1886 G. R. Sims in Daily Vews 
o Dec. 5/7 They have nothing pawnable to fall back upon. 
Pawning is the first thing to which the poor resort when the 
wolf comes to the door. 

Pawnage (ponédz). vare. [f. Pawn v. + 
-AGE,] The action or object of pawning. 

1624 Br, Mountacu /wsmed, Addr, 20 No Man so dearely 
payed the pawnage of folly. 1858 Cartyte Fredk. Gt. 1. 
xiv, (1872) I. 129 Sigismund..pawned the Newmark too,— 
the second Pawnage of Brardenhurg. 

Pawnage, obs. form of PANNAGE. 

Pawnbroker (p9:nbrou:ka1),  [f. Pawn 5.2 + 
BROKER 2.] One engaged in the business of lending 
money upon interest on the security of articles of 
personal property pawned or pledged. 

1687 Lond, Gaz. No. 2305/3 Encouragement and Con- 
nivence.. from Petty-Tradesmen, Pawn- Brokers, and others. 
1730 Fietpinc Author's Farce 1. iv, Fetch my other hat 
hither. Carry it to the pawn-broker's. 1786 /r. Act 26 
Geo, IIT, c. 43 title, An Act to establish the Business of a 
Pawnbroker. 1833 Ht. Martineau Loom & Lueger u.v. 
86 All the knives and scissors were at the pawnhroker’s, 

Hence (vonce-wds.) Paw'nbro:kerage, Paw'n- 
bro:kering, the bnsiness of a pawnbroker, pawn- 
broking; Paw‘nbro:keress, a female pawnbroker; 
Paw'‘nbro:kery, (2) a pawnbroking establishment, 
(4) pawnbroking. 

1896 Century Alag. Feb. 540 Every Jew..must bave..a 
notarial authorization for *pawnbrokerage. 1833 Lams 
Let. Moxon Lett. 1888 Il. 292, 1.. wrote for the *Pawn- 
brokeress’s album. 1893 iV. & Q. 8th Ser. III. 4/1 Employed 
in various *pawnbrokering establishments. 1821 W. TAyLor 
in Monthly Rev. XC1V. 493 Madame Necker..founded a 
charitable *pawnhrokery at Paris. 1833 .Vew Monthly Mag. 
XXXVIII. 84 Pawnbrokery is..a rational proceeding, for 
the pledge always retains the value for which it is engaged, 

Paw'nbro:king, v//. 5). [f. prec.: see -Inc], 
Cf. broaking pawne in Shaks. Rich. J/, 11. i. 293, 
Broxine vé/.sb. 3.) The action or business of 
a pawnbroker; the occupation of lending money 
on the security of articles pawned. 

1811 W. Taytor in Wonthly Mag. XXXI. 6 Pawnbroking 
is regulated by law. 1875 I. A. TroLtore Diamond cut 
Diamond (1876) 338 There is always an especial run on the 
Government pawn-hroking establishment, 1884 Horner 
Florence (ed. 2) 1. App. 566 The Monti di Pieta. .were rather 
pawnbroking carried on by the Municipality. _ 

So Pawnbro:king ///. a., that carries on the 
business of a pawnbroker. 

1765 Foote Commissary 1, Wks. 1799 I. 7 That canting, 
couzening, money-lending, match-making, pawnbroking—. 

+ Pawnde, obs. form of PaNneb: cf. PAUNED,. 

1ssz in Dillon Calais & Pale (1892) 97 One of Clothe of 
golde and blewe velvet pawnde with flowers of golde, 

Pawne, obs. form of Pan 56.5, Pawn. 


Pawnee (ponz). [f. Pawn vu. + -EE.] The 
person with whom something is deposited as a 
pawn or pledge. (Correlative to pawzxer.) 

1683-5 tr. Croke’s Rep., Fac. 245 marg., Tender of the 
money to the executrix of a pawnee, and her refusal to re- 
store the goods, revests them in the owner. 1745-1875 [see 
Pawner]. 1875 PostE Gaius in. (ed. 2) 369 The pawnee 
could not become the purchaser. A 

Pawner (pono). Also (in legal works) -or. 
[f. Pawn v. + -EB], -oR.}] One who pawns; one 
who deposits something as a pledge, esp. with 


a pawnbroker. 

1745 Gentl. Mag. 412 The pawner, or his assignee, have no 
other security for the return of their goods but the honour 
of the pawnee. 1853 Warton Pennsylv. Digest 211 A 
pawnee has no better title than the pawnor. 1875 Poste 
Gains 1. § 204 The owner or pawnor who steals a pawn is 
suable for theft by the pawnee. 1902 Zimes 22 Mar. 4/5 
Not recording the full name and address of the pawner 
upon the tickets. 

awnshop (p9'nfep)._ [f. Pawn 54.2 + SHop.] 
A pawnbroker's shop or place of business. 

1849 J. P. Rosson in Bards of Tyne, The Pawnshop ina 
Bleeze, The world was better far an sure When pawnsbops 
had ne neym {[=no name]. 1855 Mrs. GaskELt Vorth & S. 
I. xx. 246 For these.. there seems no other resource now 
that their weekly wages are stopped, but the pawn-shop. 
1891 E Kincrake Australian at #H. it. 10 Pawnshops, with 
their three golden balls dangling in front. 


Paw-paw (po°po:), @. slang or collog. ? Obs. 
[Reduplication of Paw @.}] A nnrsery expression 
for ‘nasty, improper, naughty’, used euphemisti- 
cally for ‘indecent, obscene, immoral’, 

1796 Grose's Dict. Vulgar T. (ed. 3), Paw paw Tricks, 
naughty tricks: an expression used by nurses, &c. to children. 
woz-1z BentHam Ration, Fudic. Evid, (1827) 1V. 338 
Administering a little fatberly or motherly correction .. for 
paw-paw tricks. 1812 G. Cotman Br, Grins, Two Parsons 
vil, All proprietors of paw-paw houses, 18z5 T. H. Lister 
Granby ix. (1836) 55 Then went to say paw-paw things of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague. 1830 Scotr Frui.g July, 
Touching the songs, an old voxé must own an improvement 
in the times, when all paw-paw words are omitted. 

Hence Paw'-paw:ness. 

1828 Eraminer 434/1 Churches will cover a multitude of 
actresses. Our paw-pawness hedgeth with sacred stone, 
and abundantly excuseth itself with Glebe Houses, 1829 
/bid, 49/2 Proposals for the better rewarding of paw-pawness. 

Pawpaw, var. Papaw. Paws, pawse, obs. 
ff. Pause, Pawsey, obs. f. Pansy sd. 

‘+ Pawson. Ods. Shortened form of Drarason, 


PAXBRED. 


1606 J. Raynoips Dolarney’s Prim. (1880) 71 His nimble 
hand, guided by supple veynes, With heauenly pawsuns, 
clos'd his doleful streynes. 

Pawtenar, -er, pawtnere, var. PAUTENER s/.2 

Paw-waw, variant of Powwow. 

_ Pax! (pxks). Also 6 pex. [a. L. pax peace, 
in Christian L. also the kiss of peace.] 

1. The Latin word meaning ‘ peace’. Ods. 

The Latin word is familiar in certain legal phrases, as Par 
Dei, Ecclestz, Regis, the peace of God, ihe Church, the 
king’s peace; so fax Romana, the peace which reigned 
between nationalities within the Roman empire; so far 
Britannica, the peace imposed hy British rule. 

1485 Fortescue Wes, (1869) 476 We shulde firste have 
unite and pax within our land. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
III, 72 Ane man he wes of policie and pax. 1664 Spelman's 
Gloss., Pax Det, Pax Ecclesiz, Pax Regis, 1872 WHartox 
| Law Lex. (ed. 5), Pax regis, the king’s peaceverge of the 
court. 1899 M!estm. Gaz. 9 Dec. 2/2 The wonderful lion 
which figured in the Poet Laureate’s ‘ Pax Britannica’ poem. 

b, £cc/. In Latin salutations and blessings, as 
Pax vobis peacé be with you! (see quot. 1883). 

1593 Prete Edw, J, Wks. (Rtldg.) 381/2 Par vobis, Pax 
vobis ! good fellows, fair fall ye. 1840 Barnam /ngol. Leg. 
Ser. 1. Grey Dolphin, ‘Of course I shall’, said St. Austin. 
‘Pax vobiscum !’—and Abbot Anselm was left alope. 1885 
Cath. Dict, (ed. 3), Pax vobis is said by bishops after the 
‘Gloria in Excelsis’, If the ‘Gloria’ be not said, thep the 
bishop's salutation is the same as the priest’s—viz. ‘ Dominus 
vohiscum’, ‘Ihe fact that ‘Pax vobis' was our Lord's 
Easter greeting to the Apostles made it unsuitable for 
penitential days. 

@. quasi-i/. (inschoolboy slang). ‘Keep quiet!’ 
‘Truce!’ 

1852-82 Rocet Thesaurus § 403 Silence... Int, bush! 
silence! soft! whist! tush! chut! tut! pax] 1872 Rout. 
ledge's Ev, Boy's Ann. 615/1 There’s been a sort of ‘pax ‘ 
called all round. 1899 Kipuinc Stadky, in Ambush 4 ‘Pax, 
Turkey. I’m an ass.’ 

2. £ecl. The kiss of peace: see PEACE sd. 4; 
the ceremony of kissing the pax: see sense 3. raze. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 388/1 Pax, of kyssynge (wv. 7. or 
kyssynge), osculum, vel osculum pacts, a1548 HALLChron., 
Rich. [1] 26 The Cardinall song the masse, and after paxe, 
the kynge and the quene discended. 1568 Grarton Chron. 
Il. 802 The sate still vntill the Paxe was geuen. 1853 Rock 
Ch. of Fathers \V. xii. 160 The Salisbury rubric was to 
send, just before the communion, the ‘ Pax’ all about the 
church. This..was conveyed froim one to another by a kiss 
upon the cheek. 

3. £ecl. A tablet of gold, silver, ivory, glass, or 
| other material, round or quadrangular, with a pro- 
jecting handle behind, bearing a representation of 
the Crucifixion or other sacred subject, which was 
kissed by the celebrating priest at Mass, and passed 
to the other officiating clergy and then to the 
congregation to be kissed; an osculatory. 

It came into use during the 13th c. asa symbolicsubstitute 
for the kiss of peace: see Peace sé.2. In England its use died 
out after the Reformation; in the Roman Church it is now 
used in certain monastic communities on special occasions, 

¢1375 Lay Folks Mass Bk. (MS. B.) 514 Pere when bo 
prest [bo] pax wil kis, knele pou & praye ben pis. ¢1386 
Cuaucer Pars. 7. P 333 And eek he waiteth or desireth to 
sitte or elles to goon aboue hym in the wey or kisse pax, or 
been encensed or goon to offryng biforn his neighebore. 
a1450 Lypc. Vertue of Alasse (c 1505) cj b, The people of 
loue and hyghe degre Kysse the paxa tokenof vnyte. 1528 
Tinpate Doctr. Treat. (Parker Soc.) 279 Yea to kiss the 
pax, they think it a meritorious deed. 1545 Rates of 
Customs ciij, Paxes the groce xiis. 1588 CrowLey Dedib, 
Answ. 40b, Innocent the first ..inuented the kissing of 
the Paxe at Masse. 1621 Burton dat. Jel. Democr. to 
Rdr. (1676) 17/1 Had he been present at a Masse, and seen 
such kissing of Paxes, Crucifixes, Cringes, Duckings [etc.]. 
1670 Lassets Voy. [taly 1 389 A rich Pax of Mother of 
Pearle. 1826 Mrs. Bray De Fotx x.(1884) 107 He was next 
presented with the Pax, which be also solemnly kissed. 1840 
Penny Cycl. XVUL. 343 ¥ . 

Jig. 1589 Warner Alb. Eng, vt. xxxi. 136 Her lippes 
meane while my Pex: Ply Sir (quoth she) your busie trade, 
you are besides the Tex. 

4. transf. (Public School slang.) <A friend; 
good friends. Zo de good pax, to be good friends. 

1781 Bentuam Wem. & Corr. Wks. 1843 X. 100 If any- 
thing should happen to jumble us together, we may perhaps 
be good pax. 1900 C. B. Mount Let. to Editor, At Win- 
chester (¢ 1840) we used to talk of ‘making Jar’ with some 
one, in sense of establishing a friendship: we even used 
‘ Pax’ in sense of ‘ friend ’:—‘a great pax of mine’. 

+ Pax2. Oés. A corrupt form of Pox, In phr. 
Pax on (him, it, etc.) / 

1641 Brome You. Crew ww. i. Wks. 1873 ILI. 422 Paxo’ your 
fine Thing, 1663 Drypen Hild Gallant u. i, Pax on't! 
1716 Appison Drummer 1. i, Pax on him, what do I give 
him the hearing for! . 

+ Pa:xkoard, obs. var. of next, after BoaRD sd. 

1481 Litteton Htd/in Test. Vetusta (1826) 1. 364 A paxe- 
| borde, two cruetts, and a sakering-bell. 1500 Jaz. St. 
' Dunstan's, Canter. ibid., A pax borde off latin,a crucyfyx 

for a pax borde off coper & gyltt. 

+ Paxbred. Oés. Forms: 4 paxbreyd, 4-5 
-brede, -bred, 6 -bredd. [f. Pax1+ Brep sd. 


board.} = Pax! 3. , 

1350 in Riley em. Lond. (1868) 263 Paxbred. 1395 in 
E, E. Wills (1882) 5, 1 bequethe a chales and a paxbred. 
c1440 Promp. Parv, 388/1 Pax brede, osculatorium, 147% 
in Wilts. Archzol. etc. Mag. (1868) X1. 337 A pakisbrede 
of yvere wh a ymage of our lorde as he swette blode. 1599 
in Suss. Archzol. Coll, XL. 27, iij paxhredds, [1881 
Academy 16 Apr. 284 A‘ paxbrede’ representing the crucifix 

| with Mary and John.}« 


PAXILLA. 


| Paxilla (peksi-la). Zoo/, Pl. -@. [mod.L., 
from classical L. paxz//us small stake, peg.] A 
pillarlike pedicel in echinoderms, surmounted by 
a tuft of minute calcified spinelets attached to the 


integument, 

1870 Rotteston Anim. Life 142 The spines..may carry a 
coronet of numerous calcified setae on their apices when 
they are called ‘paxillae’. 1878 Bect tr. Gegenbaur’s Comp. 
Anat. 206 The incompletely calcified stalk of the pedicel- 
laria corresponds to the stalk of the paxilla of the Asterida, 


Hence Paxillar a., of or pertaining to paxille; 
Paxi late a., having paxille; Paxilli-ferons a., 
bearing paxille ; Paxi-lliform a., having the shape 
of a paxilla. 

1857 Mayne Lxfpos. Lex. 892/1 Having the body furnished 
with appendices,..paxilliferous. 1889 SLaven in Challenger 
Rep., Zool, XXX. 286 Plates of the abactinal area more or 
less truly paxilliform. 1890 Cent, Dict., Paxillate. 

+Paxillary,a. Ols. Erroneous form of BasmaRy, 


applied to the sphenoid bone. 

Med.L. éasi/es appears to have been written fassillus, 
and associated with partl/us, giving passillare, paxillaric. 

le 1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 110 ‘Ashm.) Pe .vij. boon is cle- 
pid passillare, be which is not of pe hoones of pe heed, but 
he susteynep alle pe obere boonys of pe heed. [Add. A7S. 
10440 If, 2, adds] & he is ynterberynge in be hynder partie 
al be bones of pe heued, & perfore he 1s clepid pe.. paxillus.) 
1548-77 Vicary Azazé. iil. (1888) 28 The seuenth and last 
{bone}... of the head is called Paxillarie, or Bazillarie; the 
whiche bone is, as it were, the wedge vnto all the other 
seuen bores of the head, and doth fasten them togeather. 
And thus be all numhred: the first is the Coronal hone,.. 
ibe seventh is Paxillari, or Bazillari. 

Parxillo:se, a. [f. L. paxt//us or mod.L. 
paxilla (see above) +-OsE.] a. Geol. RKesembling 
a small stake (Ogilvie, Annandale, 1882). b. Of 
or pertaining to the Paxz//osx, a group of echino- 
derms bearing paxillae (Funk 1895). 

Paxillus, Zoo/. [L. paxzl/us small stake, 
peg-] = Paxinta (Webster 1890). 

Paxwax (pzx'ks,;weks). Now dia/. and collog. 
Also 5 paxwex, paswax, 7 pax-waxe, 7-9 pack- 
wax,9 paxywaxy. [A word used in many dialect 
forms, e.g. FIX-FAX, fic-fac, fig-fag, etc., the earliest 
known being fax-wax or fex-wex (WV. de Bibbes- 
worth 13..), which appears to contain OE. /eax, 
ME. fex, fax (see Fax), the hair of the head, and 
OE. *weax growth, from weaxan to grow, wax ; 
cf. the parallel Ger. synonym /aarwachs sinew, f. 
haar hair + wachs, wax-, growth ; cf. also MDu. 
geel haar ‘ yellow hair’ = tendon. 

In German, Grimm instances the second element in various 
forms, e.g. in OHG. uualto-uuahso, uuinuuaks, nerve, etc.| 

A name for the stout elastic tendon extending 
from the dorsal vertebree to the occiput, and serving 
asa support for the head, in various mammals, as 
the horse, ox, sheep, etc.; in others, as in man, 
existing in less developed form; the nuchal liga- 
ment, hxfax, whilleather. 

(13.. Gloss IV. de Bibbesw, (MS. Camb. Gg. 1. 1 If. 280 b/2), 
E si ad derere le wen au col (gloss fax wax [v.7. fex wex]).] 
c1440 Promp. Parv. 383/1 Paxwax, synewe (Pynson pax- 
wex), 14.. Arund, ALS. 42 lf. 44b, Delle .. helpep for 
brussures of pe paxwax and of be brawn. did. gob, It 
(Galbanuni] is gode for .. be shote in be lacertys, 1. in pe 
paswaxis. 1610 MARKHAM Afasterf. UL. ili. 219 This [sinew] 
of the common Farriers is called pax-waxe. a@ 1682 Sir T. 
Browne Tracts viii. Wks. 1836 1V. 205 Words of no general 
reception in England, but of common use in Norfolk, or 
peculiar to the East Angle countries; as éawmnd, bunny, 
thurck,..paxwax, 1691 Ray Coll. Words Pref., Paxwax.. 
is a word not confined to Norfolk or Suffolk, hut far spread 
over England; used, to my knowledge, in Oxfordshire. 1691 
— Creation 1. (1692) 150 Which Aponeurosis..is taken notice 
of by the Vulgar by the name of Fixfax, or Packwax, or 
Whit-leather. 1713 Deruam PAys.-Theol. (1723) 323 That 
strong..ligament..called the Whiteleather, Packwax,..and 

Fixfax. 1848 CarrenTeR Anim. Phys. 2 The ligament of 
the neck of many quadrupeds, commonly known as the paxy- 
waxy. 1865 Banks Wakefield H"ds., As tough as pax-wax. 

Pay (p2), sd. Also 4 pai, pay3, 4-7 paie, 
paye, 5 pey. [a. OF. fare = Pr. fata, paga, Sp., 
Pg., It, paga, f. the vb. pagare, payer to PaY.] 

+1. Satisfaction, contentment, pleasure, liking. 

To pay: to a person’s satisfaction, acceptably. 
Chiefly with posscssive : 70, a/ (a person’s) pay, 
as he likes, so as to please him. Oés. 

¢ 1300 Body & Soul in Maps’ Poems (Camden) 334 A body 

-» That havde ben a mody kny3t, and lutel served God to 
pay3. 13.. K. Ads. 3796 Yut ye schole, of myn paye, Or Y go 
hennes, more asay! 13., £. £. Addit, P. A. 1164 Hit watz 
not at my pryncez paye, Hit payed hym not pat I so flone. 

1362 Lancu. P. #’%. A. yt 39 For pauh I Sigge hit myself, [ 
serue him to paye, I haue myn hure of bim wel, and oper- 
while more. ¢1375 Cursor Af. 22939 (Fairf.) A potter. .quen 
he his new vessel for-dos & hit he no3t vn-to his pay. a 1425 

Ibid. 3655 (Trin.) Venisoun bou hast him nomen Deyntily 

dizte to his pay [earlier MSS. behoue]. ¢1430 Syr Gener. 

(Roxb.} 5665 Of hors andarmes at his pay The Soudon yave 

inthesameday. a1§29 SkeLton Z. Rumimyng 395, | dranke 


| 


not this sennet A draught to my pay. 1603 Archpricst 


Controv. (Camden) 11. 4 He answered him not to his pay. 

2. The action of paying, payment (esp. of wages 
or hire) ; with A/., one of the periodical payments 
of wages to workmen or others. 


e1440 Promp. Parv. 377/1 Pay, or payment, solucio. 
¢1s7o R, Turevn in Chron, Calais (Camden) Introd. 19 
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Payenge to the said victuallers from paie to paie that was 
made ther by the quenes majestie their saide sommes of 
money. 1602 Marston Antonio's Rev, tv. v, At the fixed 
dayof pay. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. \xiv. (1739) 
133 Rather to score it up against the future, than require 
present pay. 1855 Kinostey Herew. iii, ‘No pay no play’ 
is as good a rule for priest as for layman. 1872 Daily News 
2 Oct.5 The ‘pays’ are the markers in the chronological 
table of the miner. He refers to a past event as having 
occurred so many pays back. : 

b. The condition of being paid, or receiving 
wages or hire: chiefly in phr. 27 fay, in receipt of 
wages; 77 the pay of, in the paid employment of. 

1596 SHaks. 1 Hen. 1V, u., ii. 126 Like enough,. .To fight 
against me vnder Percies pay. 1601 RK. Jouxson Avinegd. § 
Comma. (1603) 168 Armed troopes which he keepeth in con- 
tinuall pay and action. 1671 R. Montacu in Buccleuch J1SS. 
(Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. sog9 His provisions for sea were 
already made, his men raised and in pay. 1743 BuLKELEY 
& Cummins lay. S. Seas Pref. 13 When they were out of 
Pay, they look’d upon themselves as their own Masters, 
1838 Teoirtwace Grecce 1V. 197 Unless we should suppose 
that lhe murderers were inthe pay of Sparta. 1865 Dickens 
‘Mut. Fr. 1. xv, People in your pay or employment. 

3. concr. Money paid for labour or service ; 
wages, hire, salary, stipend. 

¢ 1330 R. Bruxnxe Chron. (1810) 262 The kyng pis pay has 
nomen, and in cofres has, ¢1430 /reemasonry (Halliw.) 
23 Whenne the niason taketh hys pay of the mayster. 1590 
Sir J.Suytu Disc. Weapons Ded. 7 To terrifie their soldiers 
from demand.ng of their paies due. 1657 Eart Mono. tr. 
Paruta’s Pol. Disc. 172 They take their lands and posses- 
sions.,making 7a»? thereof.. which are Pays or Revenues 
assigned over to the Soldiers. 1757 Jos. Harris Coins 41 
Is not their pxy..scanty enough already? 1852 THackeray 
Esmond u. ui, | take the Queen's Pay in Quin’s Regiment. 

+b. Dead pay: see DEav pay. Obs. 

+c. (?) A soldier in receipt of pay. Ods. 

1523 Wotsev in St. Papers Hen, WILT, V1. 189 That the 
lanceknygtes heing not past with the Countie Felix zooo 
pays, wer at Porte Sus la Sone. 

. fig. Payment, or that which is paid, in any 
inetaphorical sense; retaliation, punishment or 
blows inflicted; penalty or retribution suffered ; 


recompense, etc. bestowed. Now rare or Obs. 

¢1300 Body & Sout in Maps’ Pocms (Camden) 335 3eot 
schaltou3 come. .and I the with, for to kepen oure harde pay. 
€1400 Pwaine & Gaw. 2476 The geant gaf he ful gude pay, 
He smate oway al his left cheke, 1590 Spenser /. Q, tL x. 
31 Fame is my meed, and glory vertues pay. 1592 SHAKS. 
Ven. § Ad. &g But when her lips were ready for his pay, 
Ile winks, and turns his lips another way. 1602 — /7am. 1. 
iti. 1066 That you haue tane his tenders for true pay. 

5. To be good (etc.) pay: to be sure to pay one’s 
debts (colloq.) ; fig. to be profitable, afford profit. 

1747 Gay Fables 1. x. 64 1f you'd employ your pen, Against 
the senseless sons of men,., No man is better pay than 1 am. 
1809 Mackin Gil Silas 1. iii. P 3 Great men are good pay in 
the long run, they often marty rich heiresses, and then old 
scores are wiped off. 184z Por JJurders Ruc Morgue 
Wks. 1864 I. 187 They were excellent pay. 

+b. Setter pay, something more profitable or 
advantageous ; an advantage. Ods. 

13.. Coer de L. 364 [He] came agayn by another way, And 
thought to make a better pay. @1330 Holand § I”. 840 
Mine worp pe raper pay. 14.. Six Benes (MS. M) 501 He 
sye, it was no better paye, Dut shifte hym in the beste way. 

6. Mining. A remunerative yield of metal in 
a bed of ore: cf. Pay- 2. 

1877 RayMonp Sfaéist. Mines §& Mining gt \t is in this 
stratum of 40 feet where the rich pay will be found. 1882 
Rep. to Ho. Repr. Prec. Met. U. S. 105 Brown & Co. work 
a sluicing claim with good results. William George, just 
helow, has lately got good pay. Comé.; see Pay- in com- 
bination, 2. 

Pay (pé!), vl Pa.t. and pple. paid (peld). 
Forms: 3-5 paie(n, paye(n, (3 paize, 4 pai, 5 
pay3e, 5-6 pey), 4-7 paie, paye, 4- pay. fa./. 
paid, in senses 13, 14 payed; 3-6 payde, paide, 
4-6 Sc. payit. a. pple. paid, in senses 13, 14, 
payed ; 4 pajed, 4-6 payde, 5 -id, 5-6 Sv. -it; 
also 3-4 with prefixed i-, 3-6 y-, (5 ypayt). [ME. 
a. F, payer (12th. in Littré) to pay, in OF. also to 
appease, satisfy, please (so in Cotgr. 1611) = Pr., 
Sp., Pg. pagar, It. pagare:—L. picare to appease, 
pacify, reduce to peace, in med.L. also ‘to pay’, f. 
pax, pac-em peace. The sense ‘ pacify’, applied 
specifically to that of ‘ pacify or satisfy a creditor’, 
came in Com. Romanic to mean ‘to pay a creditor’, 
and so ‘to pay’ generally. In some of the Romanic 
langs. the vb. has still both senses; but in Fr. as 
in Eng. the sense ‘satisfy, please’ is now obs.] 

+1. ¢vans. To appease, pacify, satisfy, content, 
please, gratify; to be acceptable to, gain or meet with 
the approval of: = Apay 1. Most freq. in fa. pple. 
Satisfied, content, pleased; also strengthened by 
well; so ill paid, displeased, dissatisfied. Obs. 

c12z00 Trin. Coll. Hom. 179 And 3iet ne wile be louerd 
ben paid mid his rihcte mol. azazg Ancr. R. 318 Pus 
I souhte delit: hwu I'mest muhte paien mine lustes brune. 
¢ 1275 Lay. 10535 Pis ihorde be kaiser And him paide swibe 
wel. a1300 Cursor Df. 7814 Wel he wend wit pis tiping 
For to pai dauid pe king. 13.. Gaw. § Gr. Knt. 1379 
How payez yow pis play? ¢1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 7558 
The long terme did hir not pay To ahide so long the 
mariage. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 377/2 Payyd, and qvemyd, or 
plesyd, placatus. c1460 Towneley Alyst. ii. 244 Luke well 
that thou negh not the tree of life; ffor if thou do, he bese 
ill paide. 1496 Dives §& Paup. (W. de W.) vil. iv. 280/2 
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| Poore folke be not payed with suffycyent lyuynge but couete 
more than theym nedeth. 1501 Douctas Pal. fon. 11. vii, 
I held me payit of thair estait. 

th. zz/r. To be satislactory or pleasing (fo). Obs. 
¢1380 Wyciir Se/. Wes. U1. 49 Pat spirit..pe which ts 
vernli kyndelid wip be fier of be Holy Goost, to be which.. 
no passing ping paieb, but al fleshli lust. .Jopib and is viile 
toit. ¢1460 Zowneley Dlyst. xx. 198 My profer may both 
pleas and pay To all the lordys. 

2. trans. To give to (a person) what is due in 
discharge of a debt, or as a return for services 
done, or goods received, or in compensation for 
injury done; to remunerate, recompense. 

cxaso O. Kent. Serm. in O. £. Alisc. 33 Se sergant..so 
paide po werkmen and yaf euerich ane peny. 1362 Lanct. 
#, Pl. A. 1. 61 Him for his handidandi Rediliche he payede. 
1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S. ‘T. S.) 135 Vhe marchand 
salbe payit of his hors. 1590 Suaks. Con. Evv. 1. ii. 56 
Sixe pence that I had..To pay the Sadler for my Mistris 
crupper. 1625 Massincrer Nev Way iv. ii, 1 will pay you 
in private. 1710 Swirt Le/?. (1767) I11. 69 Tell me how 
accounts stand between us, that you may be paid, 1813 
Mar. EoGewortu Patron. iii, He had been..paid by the 
job. 1833 Hr. Martixeau Brooke Farm v. 62, 1 expect 
they will pay me..for the outlay. 

b. To pay off (rarely up): to pay in full and 
discharge ; to give all that is owing to and thus 
settle accounts with; sec. to pay and discharge the 
crew of (a ship) upon completion of a commission, 
To pay out: to get rid of by paying. 

17310 STEELE Jatler No. 143 1, 1..desired her to pay off 
her Coach, for I had a great deal to talk to her. 1758 J 
Brake Plan Mar. Syst. 23 Vhey shall..be paid at and 
discharged. 1809 Mackin Gi/ Blas i. ix. @ 1 The establish. 
nent was paid up and discharged. 1836 Marrvat J/tdsh. 
Easy xi, The ship to which he had been appointed was paid 
off. 1836-9 Dickens S#. Bos, Broker's A/an, The money 
was raised, and the execution was paid out. 1887 D, C. 
Murray Old Blazer's Hero ix, The Man in Possession had 
been paid out. , i ; 

ce. To pay off (intr. for passive, of a ship: see b). 

1891 Datly News 27 July 5/4 The Thrush..will then go 
to Cowes and afterwards to Chatham, where she will pay 
off. 1896 féid. 21 Aug. 2/5 The Meteor..is to pay off 
immediately and proceed to lay up. 

3. fig. or ge. To reward, recompense, requite, 
give what is due or deserved to (a person). @. in 


good or neutral scnse. 

a 31425 Cursor AL. 5789 (Trin.) Say 1 shal hem soone pay. 
1484 Caxtox /adles of Aisop 1. xix, Thenne is the tyme 
come that be must be payed of his Werkes and dedes. 1610 
Suaks. Temp, u.i. 37 So: you'r paid. a 1774 Gotnsm. tr. 
Scarron’s Com. Romance (1775) 11. 232 He was sure to be 
paid on the double in treats for his condescension. 1898 H. 
Pau Alen & Lett. (1901) 170 Mr. Place and his associates, 
to adopt a French phrase, payed themselves with words. 

b. 22 malam partem: To give (one) his deserts, 
visit with retribution, chastise, punish. Formerly 
often pay home (Home adv. 5); later also fay off, 
and in mod. colloq. use pay out. To pay any one 
tn his own coin: see Corn sd. 7b. 

a34so Ant. de la Tour (1868) 90, Y canne not telle you 
the halff of her cruelte.. But she was paied..atte the last. 
1567 Martet Gr. Forest 101 b, If any man come neare hir 
hehinde she payeth him home. 1582 N. Licierietp tr. 
Castanheda's Cong. E. ind.\, x\vi. 102 b, He would paye 
him for all his faigned lyes. 1707 Curios. in 11usb. & Gard, 
242 He payss off Aristotle and his Followers with too violent 
a Zeal. 1863 [see Back adv, 8]. 1863 CowpEN CLARKE 
Shaks. Char. viii 198 ‘They, in return, (as the vulgar phrase 
has it,)‘ pay him out’. 1888 J. HawrHorne Trag. Jlyst. 
iii, They would hear Hanier a grudge .. and would plot 
together to pay himoff. 1893 EarL Dunmore Pamirs Il, 
252 ‘The only way. .was to pay them back in their own coin, 

c. sfec. To inflict bodily chastisement upon, 
beat, flog. Now dza/. or slang. 

1581 W. Fieetwooo in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. 1. Il. 285 
Yet were they all sowndly payed, and sent hone to there 
masters. 1667 Perys Diary 22 Apr., Thence home, and find 
the boy out of the house and office..1 did pay his coat for 
him. a@x806 in R. Jamieson Hof. Ball. 1. 329 Vhere | paid 
her baith back and side, Till a’ her banes play’d clatter, 
18z5 Krockett A’. C. Gloss., Pay, to beat, to drub. ‘The 
rascal pays his wife’. 1899 F. T. Butten Log Sea-waif 
312 He had been paying somebody with the ‘fore-topsail 

sheet’. 

Asie give a recompense for, to recompense, 
reward, requite (a service, work, or action of any 
kind): ina good or bad sense. Also, of a thing, To 
yield a recompense for, to reward. 

14.. Str Beues 158/3381 + 2 (MS. M) Youre service I wyll 
well payn] ¢1586 C’ress Pemproke 7’s. cxit. v, Lord,.. 
each mans work is paid by thee. 1603 Suaks. Jfeas. for AM, 
vy. i, 415 Haste still paies haste. 1610 — Zep. V. 1. 70, 
I will pay thy graces Home both in word, and deede. 1642 
J.Suute Sarah & agar (1649) 178 The Sin of Oppression, 
sure enough, will be payed home, either here, or in hell, or 
in both. 1748 CursterF. Lett. (1774) 1. 347 It will more 
than pay the trouble I have taken to write it. 1865 Dickens 
Mut. Fru. i, ‘1 hope it’s a good business ?'..‘ No. coy 

aid’, 1868 G. MacpoxaLo Gospel Women 1x.1, Enoug! 

e lahours for his hire ; Yea, nought can pay his pain. 

5. To give, deliver, or hand over (money, or 
some other thing) in return for goods or services, 
or in discharge of an obligation; to render (a sum 
or amount owed). Also with donble obj. or dat. 
of person (‘I paid him the money’), and hence in 
indirect passive (‘he was paid the money ‘the 


money was paid tohim’). Also ¢vansf.: cf. 6 b. 
a%225 Ancr. R. 290 Hire wurd pet he paide uor hire. 
1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 10244 Sixe & sixti pousend marc 
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hii paiden him atten ende. @1300 Cursor AM. 6745 Qua 
stelis scep, Or ox, or cu,..Oxen fiue for an he pai. 13977 
Lancit. /. Pl, B. xi. 381 He profred to paye A peny or 
tweyne More ban it was worth. ¢1410 Love Bonavent. 
Mirr. ix. (Sherard MS.), Whan Joseph hadde payed pe 
money for hym. 1526 Ttnpate Walt. xviii. 29 Have 
pacience with me, and I will paye the all. 1596 Suaxs. 
1 Hen, JV, w. in. 201 The Monte is paid hacke againe. 
a 1692 PottexFen Disc. Trade (1697) 12 He will pay but 
Sixteen Shillings of the Pound. 1771 Funius Lett. xlix. 256 
Every shilling of it was scrupulously paid. 1848 THackeRray 
Gt. Hoggarty Diamond xii, That in which poor Mr. ‘Tidd 
invested his inoney did not pay 2d. in the pound. 1885 7¥mes 
(weekly ed.) 11 Sept. 9/2 Irish wool that had never ‘ paid 
the King a farthing ‘. 

b. With advbs. Zo pay away, in, over, out, etc. 
Pay dowu: to lay down (money) in payment; to 
pay immediately or on the spot (also fig.: sec 7). 

tss7 in W. H. Turner Select. Ree. O.cford (1880) 265 
Payeng vij" done. 1623 Nottingham Rec. 1V. 383 Alexander 
Staples shalbe made burgesse paying x.!! downe in hand. 
1668 in 10th Rep. Iist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 61 Paying 
over the third part of the profits. 1722 De For Col. Fack 
(1840) 60 He had paid in all the money. 1809 R. Laxcroxp 
Introd. Trade 95, 1 was to have paid away your note 
tomorrow. 1878 Jevons Prim. Pol. Econ. vi. § 41. 50 He 
has already paid out a large sum as wages. 1885 A/anch, 
Exam, 21 July 5/2 They had to pay down one-fourth of 
the price in ready cash. @ 1901 Besant Jive Years’ Tryst 
(1g02) 38 Now, sir,..I pay over to you..the sun of 
£178. 4s. 10d.—here it is. : 

6, To give or hand over the amount of, give 
money in discharge of (a debt, dues, tribute, tithes, 
ransom, fees, hirc, wages, ctc.). 

¢ 1380, etc. [see Dewt sd, 1). 1382 Weir Jatt. xvii. 23 
Soure maister payeth nat tribute? ¢ 1386 CHaucer Prod. 539 
Hise tithes payde he ful faire & wel. 1413 /’2lgr. Sowdle 
(Caxton 1483) 1V, xiii. 63 It passeth his power to payen his 
raunson. 1448 Pastfon Lett. 1. 69 He hath payd hys feys. 
1522 SKELTON H/hy not to Court 245 They were nat payd 
their hyre. dz. 250 ‘Theyr wages were nat payde. 1611 
Bisce £2ra iv. 13 Then will they not pay tolle, tribute, and 
custome. 1748 SMottetT Rod, Rand. xxxv, I have..paid 
scot and lot and the King’s taxes. 1883 FRoupe Short 
Stud, \V. tt. it. 180 The prices which we paid for everything 
were preposterous. 1889 /farfer's Weekly XXXII. 984/2 
The..Company..was able to pay dividends. — . 

b. ¢ransf. Of a thing; To furnish or yield 
(money, etc.) for the discharge of (a debt or other 
obligation); also said of goods on whieh duty, 


toll, or the like is paid. 

1656 B. Harris Partval's Iron Age (1659) 204 Parliament 
..gave him but two subsidies; which would hardly pay 
Advance money to the Officers and souldiers. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) 11. 468 That this estate should be liable to 
pay these dehts. 1840 Marryat Olla Podr. (Rtldg.) 325 
Everything must pay toll. 1868 Morrts Earthly Par. 1. 
555 Cups that had patd the Czsar’s debt Could he have laid 
his hands on them, . 

e. With advbs. ay off: to pay in full, and 
thus discharge the obligation ; to clear off (a debt 
or claim) by payment (also fig., see 7). ay up: 
to pay the full amount of (what is) owing up to 
the time; to make up arrears of payment. 

1434 Rolls of Parlt. V. 437/2 The residue to be paied up 
to the Kyng. 
your extravagant Bills once more. 1766 W. Gorvon Gex. 
Counting-ho. 27 Uf, he should voluntarily pay up the abate- 
ment. 1853 Macautay /ist. Exg. xvii. LV. 71 Arrears were 
paid up. 1885 Law Rep.29 Chanc. Div. 459 To enable the 
directors to pay off pressing liabilities. _ Fone 

7. fg. (or in figurative expressions): ‘To give or 
render (anything owed, due, or deserved); to dis- 
charge (an obligation). (Also, with double obj. or 
dat. of person, and hence in indirect passive: cf. 5.) 

a. To give, render (something that is due, or 
that the other person has a right to); to discharge, 
perform (a vow); to give up, surrender (something 
figured as owed, ¢.g. one’s life). Zo fay one’s 
debt to uature, or uature’s debt: (spec.) to die: scc 
Des sd. 4b. 

1340-70 Ader. & Dind. 716 A fair pokok of pris men paien 
to luno. ¢1386 CHaucer Merch, 7. 804 Whan he wolde 
paye his wyfhir dette. ¢1435 Torr. Portugal 162 A-mendes 
the be-hovytheto pay. 1611 Snaks. Wut. 7. v.i. 3 You haue 
-.indeed pay’d downe More penitence, then done trespas. 
¢1611 Cnarman /diad u. 247 Nor would [they] pay Their 
own vows to thee. 1657 R. Licon Bardadoes (1673) 10 Our 
stomachs told us, it was full high time to pay Nature her 
due. 1697 Drypen Virg. Past. v1. 40 To you the promis'’d 
Poem I will pay. 1707 Watts Hymn, Praise, everlasting 

raise, he paid To him that earth’s foundation laid. 1878 

ROWNING La Saistaz 117 Paying piteous duty, what seeined 
you bave we consigned [to the grave). | 

b. To inflict, bestow, give (punishment, a blow, 
etc.) as being descrved, or in return for the like; 
to render in retribution or retaliation. 

13.. Coer de L. 4028 Kyng Richard hys ax in hond he 
hente, And payde Sarezynys her rente. @ 1533 Lp. Bernirs 
Huon \xxxiv. 265 ¥® traytours were payed ther desertes, 
1627 Cart, Smitu Seaman's Gram. xiii. 60 Hee payes vs 
shot for shot. « 1716 Soutu Sera, (1727) V. xii. 482 If Popery 
ever comes in by English Hands..it will fully pay the Scores 
of those who brought it in. 1888 J. Hawtnornxe 7rag. 
Myst. iii, To pay off some grudge. . 

ce. To suffer, undergo (a punishment, penalty, 
cte., figured as a price paid to the person or 
authority that inflicts it; also, pain or trouble, as 
a price paid for some advantage); to suffer in 
retribution or rcquital, or as the price of anything 


gained, 


1711 BupGELL Sect. No. 150 Pg I'll pay off 
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1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 77 But he hadde i-leide 
doun his knyf,..bobe schul have i-payde be payne. 1587 
Mirr. Alag., Rimar vi, Made mee pay the price of pillage 
with my bloud. 1615 Cuarman Odyss. v. Argt., Ulysses 
builds A ship;..Pays Neptune pains. 1674 Brevint Saud 
at Exdor 214 Christ..took and paied fully all the punish- 
ment due for our sins, 21716 Soutu Ser. (1727) V. i. 5 In- 
flaming theinselves with Wine, till they come to pay the 
Reckoning with their Blood. 1890 Sfectator 15 Feh., To 
forget the pain he paid for hts discoveries. 

da. Arzth. In Subtraction, To compensate for 
‘borrowing’ (see Borrow v.1 1c) by mentally 
adding a unit to the subtrahend of the next higher 
denomination (an easier practical equivalent for 
the more logical process of subtracting the unit 
which has been ‘borrowed’ from the minuend). 
Usually fo pay back. 

1897 Daily News 3 June 5/4 When some of us were boys 
at school we knew no other way of doing a sum in subtrac- 
tion but the way of borrowing and paying back. 

8. (With the notion of dcbt weakened to that of 
duty or fitness, or lost.) To render, bestow (some- 
thing considered as due, deserved or befitting, e. g. 
attention, heed, respect, court, a compliment, a 
visit, etc.). Usually with /o or simple dat. 

tsgo SHAKS. Vids. VV. v. 1.99 Not paying mea welcome. 
1654-66 Ear Orrery Parthen. (1676) 381, | went ..to pay 
her avisit. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 122 p5 After having 
paid their Respects to Sir Roger. 1766 Go.nsm. Vie. HW’ 
xvi, Farmer Williams ..had paid her his addresses. 1796 
Mrs. E. Parsons Vyst. Warning 1, 222 ‘The Gentlemen 
paid her many compliments. 1866 Dk. ArcyL. Reign Law 
vii. (1871) 386 Too little attention being paid to the progress 
of opinion. 1882 Besant Revolt of A/an vi. (1883) 152 ‘hey 
paid little heed to the sermon. 

9. absol. or tutr. To give money or other equiva- 
lent in return for something or in discharge of an 
obligation; also fg. : see prec. senses, 

@1300 Cursor Al. 14040 Pai had noght quar-of for to pai. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Neeve's T. 213 Get vs som mete and drynke, 
..And we wil payen trewely atte fulle. 1535 Coverpa.e 
Ps. xxxvili]. 21 The vngodly borroweth and paieth not 
agayne. 1650 N. Watitncion //ist. Notices (1869) 1. Introd. 
49 Serve honesty ever,..she will pay, if slow. 1657 Heyix 
Undecetv. People 4 Wf any.. desired not to pay in kinde. 
21786 Cowrer Ivarly Distress 19 He that takes, and he 
that pays. 1855 Dickexs Dorrit 1. xiii, ‘ Now, then!.. Pay 
up!’ 1895 Jowrerr Jato (ed. 2) Lif. 205, I will pay when 
I have the money. — . 

10. adsol, or intr. Of a thing or action: To 
recompense one’s expense or trouble; to yteld an 
adequate return; to Le profitable or advantageous. 

w1z H. & J. Smitu Rez. Addr., Rebuilding, The work. 
men..thought it would not pay To dig him out, 1830 Gen. 
P. Tuomrson Exerc. (1842) I. 200 If land is uncultivated, it 
is because it will not pay. 1885 Anstey 7¥xted Venus iv. 
44 You won't find it pay in the long run. 

b. frais. ‘Yo be profitable to, profit (a person). 

1883 Alanch. Exam. 19 Dec. 5/2 A practice of insuring 
with a view to wreck would not pay the shipowning cuin- 
munity. } 

ll. Pay for. To give money or other equivalent 
value for; to hand over the price of (a thing); to 
bear the cost of; to recompense (labour or service) 
in money or otherwise. Also ¢razsf. Of a thing, 
sum of money, or other thing of value: To furnish 
or constitute an equivalent for; to be sufficient to 
buy or defray tle cost of. 

1362 Lance. 7. /’/. A. 1. 132 Heo .. leteb passe prisons, 
and payepb for hem ofte. Heo 3eueb pe layler Gold and 
grotes.., To vn-fetere pe False. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pvol. 834 
{He} shal paye for al fat by the wey is spent. 1534 More 
Conf. agst. Trib. u. vt. (1847) 105 To take no thought, but 
make merry.. and then let Christ’s passion pay for all the 
shot. @1616 Beaumont Jo ¥. Fletcher, It was thy hap to 
throw away Much wit, for which the people did not pay. 
1804 Mar. Epcewortu fof. 7., lil i, The bonnet's all 
I want, which I'll pay for on the nail. A/od. Half acrown 
will pay for a front seat. The fowls will soon pay for them- 
selves in eggs. 


b. fig 


. To make amends for, atone for; more 


ustially, To suffer or be punished for (cf. 7 c). 

1393 Lanocu. P. Pl. C. xvtt. 31 Oferts satisfactio pat for 
synnes payeth. 1533 Gau Richt Vay 69 God .. laid al our 
sinnis apone hime and he payit for thayme. 1612 Br. Hatt 
Contempl., O. T. tt. v, Lot payes deare for his rashnesse. 1706 
E. Warn lWooden World Diss. (1708)94 He’s resolv'd never 
to be a Rogue, when he’s sure to pay for it. 1900 Loudon 
Letter 23 Feb. 286/2 An attendant.., who wantonly prodded 
it with a fork..patd for his cruelty, as he was knocked down, 
trampled upon, and ripped open by the elephant. 

12. ¢raws. = Pay for: see 11. 

1656 Eart Mono. tr. Boccalint’s Aduts. fr. Parnass. u. 
Ixi, (1674) 213 ‘Their Liberty..cannot be paid by Mountains 
of Gold. 1744 Saran Fietpinc David Stmfle I.v. 79 She 
immediately paid her Lodging. 1842 Fraud. R. Agric. Soc. 
I1f. 1. 185 Chalking land .. costs little more than 24 per 
acre; pays itself often in the second year. 

b. fig. To compensate, make up for. ? Ods. 
1596 Datrympte tr. Leséie's J/ist. Scot. 1,5 The beiines of 


the Sone..the hail nychte ar sein, the space of twa monethis. | 


. Contrare in winter, ..the lenth is payed with the schortnes. 
1625 Ussuer Ausw. Yesuit 171 If Montanus comes short in 
his testimonie, Origen. payes it home with full measure. 
1738 Swirt Pol. Conversat. 31 Miss says nothing; but I 
warrant she pays it off with Thinking. 1790 Bystander 246 
Hermocrates was. silent, but..he paid it off with thinking. 

13. Naz. (¢raus.) ‘Yo let out (a rope or chain) by 
slackening it, to allow or cause to run ont. (Also 
in reference to something let out by the rope.) Now 


always with oz/ or away. 


PAY-. 


1627 Cart. Satu Seaman's Gram. vii. 30 Pay more Cable, 
is when you carry an Anchor out iu the ‘boat to turne ouer. 
Pay cheap, is when you ouer set it, or turne it over boord 
faster. 1710 J. Harrts Ler. Jeehkn. Il. s.v., Seamen say 
Pay more Cable, that is, let out more Cable. 1769 Fat. 
COoNER Diet. Marine (1789), Pay away the Cable! slacken 
it, that it may run out of the ship. 1793 Smeaton Ldystone 
L.§143 We paied out the Hawser by Phish we were riding ; 
at the same time paying out the hawser of the catch-anchor. 
1840 R. H. Daxa Bef. Mast xv. 41 ‘ Pay out chain‘, shouted 
the Captain, and we gave it to her. 1871 L, Srepues 
Playgr. Eur. (1894) iii. 84 By..throwing all ny weight on 
to the rope, I gradually got myself paid slowly out. 
b. zutr. for passive. 
1840 R. H. Daxa Bef Mast xxiii. 68 We paid out on the 
chain by which we swung. 
14. Naut. (traus.) To cause (a ship) to fall to 


leeward, or fall away from the wind. Now always 
with off. 

1627 Capt. Smit Seaman's Gram. ix. 42 As she turnes 
wee say shee is payed. 1830 Marrvat King’s Own xiii, 
The commander. . payed his vessel off before the wind. 1884 
Sir J. Hannen in Law Times Rep. L. 127/2 Her master 
Was vainly trying to pay her head off to the eastward. 

b. ¢utr. for passive. To fall to leeward, 

1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 1. ii. 19 “Whe Chase pays 
away more room. [Cf. ‘x/ra, The Chase goes away room.. 
she is right before the Wind.) 1825 H. B. Gascoicne 
Nav. Fame 51 By slow degrees her head to Port Pays 
round, 1836 Marrvat Afidsh. Easy xxvi, ‘Vhe frigate flew 
round, describing a circle, as she payed off before the wind. 
1899 I’. ‘I. Butten Log Sea-waif 213 There was a great 
bustle to get sail off her, but unfortunately she paid off 
rather sinartly. 

15. In various phrases, as ‘he DEviL fo pay, Gop 
pays or to fay, to pay through the NOSE, to pay the 
PivER, 40 fay one's Way: see these sbs. 

Pay (pa), v2 Chiefly Aaut. Pa.t. and pple. 
payed (paid). [a ONF. peter (= Central F. 
power, poyer) = Pr. Sp. pegar:—L. picire, f. pix, 
pic-em pitch; cf. It. pectare.} trans. To smear 
or cover with pitch, tar, resin, tallow, or the like, 
as a defence against wet, etc. 

1627 Capt. SmitH Seaman's Grant. ii 13 Okum.,. being 
well payed ouer with hot pitch, doth make her more tight. 
1720 De Foe Café. Sjugleton ii.(1840)30 Hemp, pitch and tar, 
tocalk and pay her seams. 1831 W.Irvinc Codzembus (xbr.ed.) 
307 Drawing his canoe on shore..he then payed it with a coat 
of tar. 1853 Sir H. Dovuctas Aliht. Bridges 180 Above 
these were laid stalks of the cotton-plant and loose grass; 
the whole heing payed over with clay. : 

b. With the covering substance as object. 

1894 C. N. Rosinson Brit. Fleet 231 Broad-headed nails 
hammered in close together, on which was paid a compost 
of tallow and resin, 

Pay- in combination. 
cases, the stem of Pay v.1] 

1. In sbs. denoting persons or things connected 
with the payment of money, esp. as wages. a. 
Charged with the payment of workmen, employees, 
or subordinates; as pay-ageut, -clerk, -commauder, 
-corps, -director, -tuspector, -sergeait; PAYMASTER, 
PayMisTRESS, b. Indicating, or containing a state- 
ment of amounts to be paid or the persons to 
whom they are to be paid; as pay-dill, -book, -list, 
-voll, -sheet, -ticket; containing pay or wages, as 
poy-euvelope. ©, At, from, or on which payment 
is made, esp. of wages to employees; as fay-dox, 
-car, -gale, -office, -place, -roomt, -shed, -table, -train, 
ewichet; PAY-DAY, «night, -week. @. Kor which 
payment is charged (opp. to free); as pay-bridge, 
-hospital, -meal; that pays for something (e. 2. 
education) instead of getting it free ; as pay-doarder, 
-boy. ; 

1879 FE. J. Castte Law Rating 98 Payments were made 
by the *pay-agent of the troop. 1828 WessTER, */'ay’-dcd/, 
a bill of money to be paid to the soldiersof a company. 1897 
Rep. Comm, Welsh Education, Howell schools...Amongst 
the *pay hoarders, ,.numbering in all thirty, there were six 
Nonconformists. 1669 W. Penn in S¢. Papers, Dom. 286, 
I send the muster and *pay books for the ‘Harp’. 1896 
Idler Mar. 251/2 We checked my figures in the pay-book 
with the money. 19771 in J. Phillips 7/¢st. fa/and Navig. 
(1792) 334 That..the *pay-clerk..do attend on the canal..to 
receive the returns..of the number of labourers..and to pay 
them..the amount of their several returns. 1890 Cent. Dict., 
*Pay-corps, in the United States navy, the corps of pay- 
masters. /6id., *Pay-director, in the United States navy, 
an Officer of the pay-corps, ranking with a captain. 1892 
Daily News 25 Apr. 2/7 The Hampstead Home Hospital,.. 
although a *pay hospital, has a free accident ward. 1890Cex/. 
Dict.,* Pay-inspector, inthe United States navy, an officer of 
the pay-corps, ranking with a commander. 1892 Latour 
Comnission Gloss. *Pay-lines,..tickets..issued a day before 
pay day to each workman stattng the particulars of his pay, 
thus allowing him time to make any complaints as to 
amounts, etc., before being paid. 1757 Act 31 Geo. [1 c. 10 
Abstract § 3 Every inferior Officer or Sexaman..shall be 
paid by Proper *Pay Lists, all the Wages due to him. 
tgoo HWestin. Gaz, 15 Mar. 5/2 Very few officers or non- 
commissioned officers could keep a list or a pay and 
mess sheet, 1891 I. Harpy 7ess xlii, ‘This is *pay-night ’, 
she said. 1707 CHAMBERLAYNE Pres, St. Eng. ui. xi. 385 
The Navy-Office, Excise-Office, *Pay-Office [etc.] are of 
lesser note. 1816 Sporting Mag. XLVIII. 173 The plaiutift 
expected..to receive his money..at the usual *pay-place. 
1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Afast xxix. 103 When the crew 
were paid off ..the owners.. generously refused to de- 
duct the amount from the *pay-roll: 1898 H’es¢i. Gas. 
9 Juty 6/: An employer with a total pay-roll of £30,000. 1831 
Lincoln Herald 23 Sept. 4/4 An attempt was made to break 


[Pay sé., or, in some 


ee 


PAYABILITY. 


into the *pay-room of the workhouse. 1830 Scott Desonol. 
x. 365 Jarvis Matcham was “pay-sergeant in a regiment. 
1 West. Gaz. 14 Aug. 3/2, 1 have before me a “pay- 
sheet of a Trinidad cocoa estate for tbe month of May. 1850 
T. MceCrie Mem. Sir A. Agnew vi, (1852) 134 Saturday-night 
*pay-tables established in public-houses to tempt the trades- 
man. 1721 Lond, Gaz. No. 5931/3 Several Blank Seamens 
*Pay-Tickets. 1766 W. Gorpon Gen. Connting-ho. 364 The 
acceptation of bills..in the second or third *pay-week. 1895 
Westnet Gaz. 1x June 5/1 The manager..was at the *pay- 
wicket. es f 

2. Mining. Containing precious metal or other 
mineral in sufficient quantity to be profitably 
worked; as pay-channel, -chimney, -chute, -dirt 
{also contemptuous, for ‘money’), -dzst, -gravel, 
-lead, -ore, -rock, -shoot, -streak, -vein, -2one. 

1857 Pay dirt [see Dirt sé. 3c], @1872 B. Harte Her 
Let. ix, O, why did papa strike pay gravel In drifting on 
Poverty Flat? 1872 Raymonp Statist. Afines & Mintug 
87 An exception to tbe general rule of the ‘pay’ dirt 
lying nearest the bed-rock. In this claim the pay-lead is 
many feet above the bed-rock. 1874 /dé:t. 327 The pay-vein 
is narrow, and the lode probably only a spur. 1879 /éd. 40 
Golden Gate mine..length pay-zone, 100 feet. /bid.107 Vhe 
gold is. .evenly distributed through the pay chimneys. 1880 
Daily Tel. 3 Dec., Towns which depend upon ‘bonanzas’* 
and lodes of pay ore, 1884 Century Mag. Nov. 60/2 He 
lives..inastyle that proves that he has lots of pay dirt some- 
where. : — ) : 

3. The verb-stem in combination with object; as 
pay-all, he who or that which pays all, or bears the 
whole charge; pay-rent a., serving, or furnishing 
money, to pay the rent; fpay-way a. (.Sc.), ‘vale- 
dictory ; given when one is leaving, or for the pur- 
pose of bearing one’s expenses on the road’ (Jam.). 

a 1652 Brome Damoiselle tv. i, Wks. 1873 I. 436 You were 
not wont To be a Boordsend-King; a *pay-all in a Tavern. 
1 Coceripce Watchman No. 1. 29 ‘he sum of Five 

bousand Pounds, to be paid on the first day of April next, 
at the office of John Bull, Esq. Pay-all and Fight-all to the 
several High contracting Powers. 1744-50 W. Extis J/add. 
Husbandin, IV. 1, 39 A “pay-rent crop of turnips. 1764 
Mus. Rust. WL. xxxit. 144 Horse-beans..will. yield a pay- 
rentcrop. 1823 Gatt &. Gilhaize IL. xiii. 131 After partaking 
of Captain Hepburn’s *pay-way supper. 

Payability (péabiliti). rare. [f. Payable + 
-ITy.} a. Ability or willingness to pay (vzonce- 
use). b. Capability of being profitably workcd, 
as a mine: see next, 3. : 

1826 Slackw. is XIX. 351 Let me say one word fo 
his payability. He [Sheridan] is..written down as little 
better tlian a very pleasant swindler, whose purpose was to 
pay no man a shilling, whom he could put off with a joke. 
1894 .V. B. Daily M/atl 21 Aug. 5 The payability ot the 
Denny-Dalton field has been proved. 

Payable (pé'ab'l), 2. [f. Pay v.1+-abLe, Cf. 
F, payable (13th c. in Godet.), lt. pagabrle.] 

1. Comm. Of a sum of money, a bill, etc.: That 
is to be paid; due, owing; falling due (usu. a7¢ or 
or a specified date or Zo a specified person). 

1447-8 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 400 Item 
paiable of the seid assignement at the festes of the Anunc’ 
of oure lady..and saint michell [etc.]. 1590 Sir If. Watsinc- 
namin Wills Doctors’ Com.(Camden) 70 After the satisfyinge 
of all things paieable by her as executor. 1688 Col. Kec. 
Penusylv. 1. 233 Drew a bill payable to y* Chief Proprietor. 
1725 Brrkevey Let. to 7. Prior 3 June, Wks. 1871 LV. x11 
A bill of forty pounds, payable here at the shortest sight. 
1887 R. Bucnanan /feir of Linne iv, Yo whom can I make 
the cheque payable? . , ; 

b. Of a person: That is to be paid; whose 
services or salary is to be paid. rare. 

1617 Moryson [7i. 1. 52 Diuers Officers payable out of 
the reuenues. ; : 

2. Yhat cau be paid; capable of being paid. rare, 

@1716 Soutu Ser. (J.), Thanks are a tribute payable by 
the poorest. A f 

3. Adinzng. (In active sensc.) Of a mine, a bed 
of ore, a vein of metal, etc.; That can be made to 
pay, or yield an adequate return for the cost of 
working; capable of bcing profitably worked. 
Hence /vansf. in general scnse: Capable of yielding 
profit, commercially profitable; paying. 

1859 Cornwatiis Vew WVorld 1. 361 Positive individuals 
there are, who still assert that gold will one day be discovered 
in this region, in payable abundance. 1879 ATCHERLEY 
Boérland 117 Never again did we hit upon payable gold, 
although we burrowed..like rabbits. 1887 Mrs. D. Daty 
Digging & Squatting S. Austr. 266 The Northern Territory 
only requires capital..to become a fine and payable country. 
tgo1 Scotsman 5 Mar. 7/1 An opportunity. .to put the Tay 
ferries on a nore payable basis. 

llence Pay‘ably adv. (cf. sense 3). 

1878 Ure's Dict. dris 1V. 427 Their lower beds have been 
found to be payably auriferous. 

Payage, obs. var. of PEAGE, toll. 

Payane, variant of Piven Obs., pagan. 

Payce, variant of PEIse Ods., weight. 

Pay-day. [Pay-1.] The day on which pay- 
ment Is, or is to be, made; esp. a periodically 
recurring day (e.g. weekly or monthly) on which 
wages are, or are arranged to be, paid; on the 
Stock Exchange, the day on which a transfer of 
stock has to be paid for. 

1529 J. Wuattey in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. ui. 11.162 The next 


} 


pay day the whiche shalbe spon Satterdaye come senyght. | 
On 


@ 1634 CHarmMan Rev, for . Plays 1873 111. 289 Where 
in the Sutlers palace on pay-day We may the precious liquor 
quaff. 1742 Youne V¢. Th.11.s02 Our Day of Dissolution ! 
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—Name it right; "Tis our great Pay-day. 1867 TroLtorE 
Chron. Barset 1. xv. 122 He had..been known to be with- 
out a shilling for the last week before pay-day. 1899 Da/ly 
Vews 27 Feb. 6/4 On the Saturday following a Stock Ex- 
change pay-day. 
Payee (pz) [f. Pay v.+-EE: cf. F. payd 
paid J] The person to whom a sum of money is, 
or is to be, paid; esf. the person to whom a bill 


or cheque is made payable. 

1758 Lp. MansFtetp in Burrow's Rep. 11. 676 As soon as 
a note is indorsed by the payee, the indorser is tbe drawer. 
1766 Brackstone Come, IL. xxx. 467 The third person, or 
negotiator, to,wbom it is payable..is called the Jaycee, 1866 
Crump Sanking iii. 83 It is always advisable to cross 
cheques..if the name of the payee’s banker be known, 

Payelle, obs. form of PatL sé. 

+Pa‘yeme. Oés. Erron. form of PayYEN, or 
Payniu. So +Payemy for PayEeny. 

¢ 3330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 103 Ageyn be paemy be 
Cristendam to saue. ¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Satnts xxvii. (.Wachor) 
877 A man bat..was payeie and richt crafty. c1400 Destr. 
7 roy 2162 Fro the parties of payemie present at hoine. 

+ Pa‘yen,sé.anda. Ods. Forms: 3-4 paen(e, 
paeyn, payene, payn, pain, 3-5 paien, 3, 76 
payne, 4 paian, paiene, 4~5 payen, 4-6 payane. 
[a. OF. pazex (11th c.), fazer, payer, mod.F. 

piien = Pr. patan, pagan, Sp., lt. pagano, Pg. 
pagao:—L. pagdnus: see PaGay.] = Pacan (zx- 
cluding Mohammedan). 
A. sb. = PAGAN A. 1. 

c1z90 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 84/20 Among be paeyns euerechone. 
1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 2536 He was cristine, & 30 [v. rz. heo, 
sche] payene [v. 7. ¢1390 a paynen] was. a 1300 K. Horn 59 
Pe pains come to londe. /érd. 85 Payns him wolde slen. 
a1300 Cursor 3/. 7440 To-quils come in philistiens, pair 
felun faas bat war paens [z.7. payens}. 1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints xiii. (/arcus) 175 Pe paianis vald haf brynt His cors. 
1390 Gower Conf III. 193, I am_paien,-that other seith. 
a14so Ant, de la Tour (1868) 115 This childe, that mightly 
maintened Goddes lawe ayenst the payent. ar1gso in 
Skelton's Wks. Eptt. Dk, Faspar (1843) 11. 393, Katyfles 
vnkind thou leuest behind, paynis, Turkes, & lewis. 

B. adj. = Pacan B, 1. 

a1300 A. Horn 147 Seie be paene kyng.. Pat ich am hol 
and fer On pis lond ariued her. ¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
IWVace (Rolls) 7365 Pis ar Godes of oure paen lay. ¢1386 
Cuaucer Axudé.'s 7.1512 To doon his sacrihse With alle the 
rytes of his payen wyse. 1513 Douctas rEnels 1. Prol. 466 
Calliope nor payane goddis wyld May do to me no thing 
bot harme, I wene. : 

Hence + Pa'yenhode, pai- Ods., paganism. 

€ 1470 fsee Paysxismoop]. 

+ Payeny,-ie. Oss. In4 paeni, -y, paygne, 
paynye, -ie, peyni, pani, 4-6 pany. [ME. a. 
OF. paenie, patente, painie, payente (in lt. pa- 
ganta (Florio)), f. paren PAYEN + -1E = -¥. Cf. 
German-y.| he lands of pagans; the heathen 
(in the Middle Ages including the Saracen) part of 

the world; heathendom. 

a 1300 Cursor MM. 19992 (Edin. MS.) Pe first passage pat 
papostlis in partie made to suilc folc as of pani [v. rv. paeni, 
paeny]. 1303 R. Brunne //andl, Synue 5243 A nober sara- 
syn of paynye. 13.. (uy MWarw. (A.) 3746 Pe soudan hab 
his folk y-sent: Into al peyni his sond is sent. ¢1380 Sir 
Kerumé, 122 In al paynye nys prync3 ne kyng, bat berp so 
gretaname. @1530 Sir Beues (Pynson) 2409, I wolde not 
for al pany Se the deuyl, that made that crye ! 

Payer (pé'a1). Also 4 paiere, 4-5 payere, 5 
payare, paier,g pay.r, [f. Pay vl + -rrt: cf. 
F. payeur (in 13th ce. in regimen fazere), perh. the 
origin.] One who pays (in senses of the verb); 
esp. one who pays a sum of money. (As corre- 
lative to fayee occas. spelt Payor: see -oR 2d.) 

1362 Lanor P. Pd. A. vi. 4t He is be presteste payere Fat 
pore men habbep; He with-balt non hyne his huire. cx440 
Promp. Parv, 377/1 Payare, solutor. 1472-3 KollsefParit. 
VI. 39/2 The same sommes..to the paiers of the same 
shuld be restored. 1540 Act 32 /fen. V/T/, c. 25 In the 
handes of the payers of the sayd pencion. 1619 Fietciter, 
etc. Ant. Malta v. i, Ingrateful payer of my industries. 
1752 FE. Ersxine VAs. (1871) I]. 486 Fear not: though 
drowned in debt Thy husband is the payer. 1880 S. 1. 
Horton Gold § Silver 172 Can payees demand, or can 
payors give in payment, whatever merchandise they prefer? 

Payer, Payes, obs. ff. Parr sd. and v.2, PEACE. 

Paygane, -end, obs. ff. PAGAN, PAGEANT. 

Paying (péin), vi/.sb.1 [f. Pay v.1 + -1xG1.] 
The action of Pay v.b 

til. Pleasing, indulgence. Oés. 

¢ 1440 Hytt0n Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 1. Ixiii, Vayne 
gladnes & well payeng of thiselfe. 

2. The action of recompensing (a person) with 
money, or giving (money) for something; pay- 
ment; also fig.: see senses of Pay v.} 

1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 174 He is nocht.. 
to put him self in povertee..for his fynaunce paying. ¢1530 
L. Cox het. (1899) 58 While this summe was in payenge. 
1663 Gerwier Counsel 60 They are to mannage the paying 
of their own workmen. 1759 Hume //is¢. Eng. (1812) X1V. 
XXvill. 13 The paying of court..to the haughty cardinal. 
J/od. Can't we go in without paying ? 

b. With adverbs: see Pay v.l Also attrib, 

1890 Pall Mall G. 4 Oct. 7/1 Keeping a watcbful eye on.. 
the indicator on the paying-out drum;..he knew.. the 
amount of cable paid out. 1896 Strand A/ag. X11. 349/1 
The life-line and pipe are attached,..and tbe diver is ready 
to step over the side... There is a great splash,..a rapid 
Paying out of life and pipe lines. a1gor Brsant Five 
Years’ Tryst (1902) 89 Market day is also the one busy day 
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PAYMENT. 
at the Bank. All day long there is paying-in; all day long 
there is paying-out. 

Paying, vé/. sé.2 [f. Pay v.2 + -1nG1.] The 
action ot Pay v.2, q. v. 

1691 T. H{are) Ace. Vew /uvernt. 36 The only. . Defence of 
Ships against the Worm..was the paying the Hulls from 
the Waters edge downwards with Stuff. 1704 J. Haxris 
Lex. Techn. I. s.v., A new Coat of ‘Vallow and Soap, or 
one of Train-Oil, Rosin and Brimestone,. is put upon her, 
that is called Paying of a Ship. 1882 Morxis Hopes & 
Fears for Art iv. 137 A mere paying it over with four coats 
of tinted lead-pigment. : 

Paying, f//.a. [f. Pay vl + -1x¢2.] That 
pays; remuncrative: see the verb. 

1852 De Wixpt £guator 123 The latter is the most paying 
[crop] of all 1893 SErous /rav. S. £. Africas It was a 
very paying business. 1900 Lancet 15 Sept. 790/1 Some few 
of her young men ‘paying-guests’..appeared to recognise 
the drug. . 

Payir, obs. f. Parr sb.1 Pay-jacket, obs. f. 
PEA-JACKET. Payl(e, Paylays, -eysse, obs. ff. 
PALE, Pai, Paace. Paylet, payliet, obs. ff. 
PauteT 56.2 Paylion, obs. Sc. f. Pavi.ion. 
Payllard, -art, obs. ff. PALLIARD. 

Payman, var. PAIn-DEMAINE Ods., fine bread. 

Paymaster (pé-ma:sta). [f.Pay-1+ Masrer.] 
An official (esp an officcr in the army or navy) 
whose duty it is to pay troops, woikmen, or other 
persons. Also fig. 

a1550 Vox Pop. Vox Dei 719 in Hazl. £. /’. P. 1. 293 
Payemasters suche as bythe With Tiappes your golden 
smythe. 1691 Garvard's Art Warre 71 ‘\he captaine and 


~ the other ofhcers, as the treasurers, paymasters, comissaries. 


1615 Br. Hace ¢ ontempl., O. 7. x. iv, Both good and euill 
are sure paymasters at the last. 1643 /*arn Anglish 24 
Let the Parliament. appoint pay-masters to every Regi- 
nient. 1745 De Foe’s Eng. Tradesman vi, (1841) 1. 37 If he 
comes to deal with the same tradesman again, he is treated 
like one that is but an indifferent paymaster. 1855 MacauLay 
Hist. Eng. xvi. 111. 618 All the paymasters of regiments 
were directed to send in their accounts without delay. 1874 
Green Short //ist.v.§& 1.218 Edward [III] became the pay- 
master of the poorer princes of Germany. 

b. Paymaster-general: the officer at the head of 
the department of the Treasury through which 
payments are made: see qnot. 1863. 

1702 Lond. Gaz. No. 3825/3 Receiver and Payinaster- 
General of Her Majesty's Forces. 1703 Marisorouci 
Lett. §& Disp. (1845) 1. g2 Vhe paymaster-general of the 
States. 1710 Watroce Of Not. 25 July in Lond. Gas. No, 
4724/3 Which is to be paid.. by the Pay-Master-General. 
1846 S. Suarre //ist. Epyft ix. 307 Auletes..at first gave 
Rabirius. .the office of royal «ia: etes, or paymaster-general. 
1863 H. Cox /nsZ/t. 1. vil. 697 All payments for civil salaries, 
allowances, and incidental charges payable in England, and 
all payments for the army, navy, and ordnance, are made 
upon the special authority of the Treasury by the Pay- 
master-General. 

lIence Pay'ma:stership, the office of a pay- 
master; so Pay’master-ge neralship. 

1809 G. Rose Diaries (1860) 11. 398 One Paymastership of 
the Forces is vacant. 1898 Daily News 9 Dec. 5/1 Through 
the transference of the Earl of Hopetoun froin the Pay- 
master-Generalship to the office of Lord Chamberlain, 

Payment! (pé!'mént). Also 4-5 paiement, 
5 pament, 5-6 paymente, payement(e, 6-7 
paiment, (6-e). [a. F. patement (12-13th c. in 
Natz.-Darm.), f. payer to Pay: see -MENT. Cf. 
Pr. pagamen, Sp., \t. paganiento.} 

1. The action, or an act, of paying; the remuncra- 
tion of a person with money or its equivalent ; 
the giving of money, etc. in return for something 
or in discharge of a debt. 

tBilis of payment; vouchers or receipts for moneys paid, 
receipted bills. Aguation of Payments: see EQUATION 4. 

13.. £. £. Addit. P. A. 597 And hou to payment com hym 
byfore. 1390 Gowrr Conf, II. 297 The jueler anon forth 
fette The gold and made his paiement. 1422 tr. Secreta 
Secret., Priv, Priv. 133 Good pament to al men he makyd. 
1465 J. Paston in P, Lett. IL. 219 He must inquere. what 
mony he hath payd to all men..and see his billes of pay- 
ment, and take therof a titelyng. 1559 VWirr. Alag., Hare 
wick xv, Their paimentes wer delayd. 1686 tr. Chardin's 
Lrav, Persia g The Sellers would take their Pieces of Five 
Sous in payment. a1732 Gay Fables 11. ili, 98 "Twas agreed 
.. His payments should in corn be made. 1892 Pa/d Jlall 
G, 28 July 2/1 It was Mr. Lowe who first introduced the great 
principle of payment by results. 1893 Bitnete Counting-ho, 
Dict. s. v., When goods are offered in exchange for goods, 
it is popularly distinguished as ‘ payment in kind‘. 

b. Const. ofthe thing given or discharged (money, 
a debt, etc.). 

¢1430 Lypc. J//n. Poems (Percy Soc.) 43 If payment of 
dette be so remewed. 1503 /’riv. Purse Exp. Eliz. York 
(1830) 92 Payement of a bill. 4588 Suaxs. LZ. L. L£. 1.1. 130 
The paiment of a hundred thousand Crownes, 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) III. 325 Before the day of payment of the 
half year’s rent. d : 

ce. Const. of the person who is paid. 

1838 People’s Charter (in Chartist Circular 5 Oct. 1839, 
/2), Payment of Members. 1. Be it enacted that every 
Rietiber of the House of Commons..shall be paid £ 500 per 
annum. 

+d. Const. of the thing bought (cf. Pay v.12). 

1526 SKELTON Magny/. 2168 They. .pyncheat the payment 
of a poddynge prycke. , if 

2. A sum of money (or other thing) paid; pay, 
wages; price. , ee 
¢1449 Pecock Refr. (Rolls) 11. 392 Tithis and offringis and 
other Pke paymentis. 1484 Caxton Fadles of «Esop v.1v, 
He demaunded his sallary and payment. 1660 F’, Brooke 


PAYMENT, 


tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 44 Most of those payments fall to the 
Officers and receivers shares. 1722 De For Col. Fack G40) 
45 Two or three small payments of money, which..lay by 
themselves, 1878 Jevons Prim. Pol. Econ. vis § 43. 53 
Wages..are the payments received by a labourer in return 
for his labour. 

tb. Zo run for good payment (fig.): to ‘pass 
current’, be generally accepted or believed. Ods. 

1579-80 NortH Plutarch (1656) 851 Every man thought 

he had beene slaine, and it ran for good payment among all 
the Grecians. ; : 

. fig. The action, or an act, of rendering to 
a person anything due, deserved, or befitting, or of 
discharging an obligation ; the infliction of punish- 
ment or retribution, the giving of reward or satis- 
faction, a yield in rcturn for labour, etc. ; the thing 


so rendered or given. 

13.. Coer de L.6097 Whenne the Sarezynes hadden syghte, 
Hou plente was hys payment, Non ther durst ahyde hys 
dent. 1375 Barsour Srwce vi. 148 [Bruce] sa gud payment 
can thaim ma, That fiff-sum in the furd he slew. 1470-85 
Matory Arthur vi. x, Syre launcelot..clafe his hede and 
neck vnto the throte. Now hast thou thy payement that 
long thou hast deserued, 1581 W. FLeetwoop in Ellis Orzg, 
Lett. Ser. 1. 11. 284 We examined all the seyd roogs and 
gave theym suhstanciall payment. 1613 Purcuas Pelgrim- 
age Vv. ili. 466 The Countrey is so fertile, that at what time 
soeuer corne he put into the ground, the paiment is good with 
increase. 1738 C. WESLEY Hyun, ‘ Father of Lights, from 
Whom proceeds’ ii, Blessings, the Payment of the Poor, 
Our Lips and Hearts return, 1884 Paz Eustace 76,1 never 
forget payment for a hlow. 

4. attrib, and Comé. 

1581 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 111, 386 To stay all pay- 
ment-making. 1800 Asiat. Ann. RKeg., Proc. Parl. 23/2 On 
the payment side, the customs and freight are calculated.. 
on the quantity of goods expected, 1892 Daily News 
26 Mar. 3/1 A House of Commons elected under a payment 
system. 

Payment?. vare. [f. Payv.2+-ment.] The 
action of paying a ship’s bottom, etc. (see Pay z.2) ; 
soncr. the composition used for this, 

1778 Pryce Mix. Cornud, Contents 1. iii, No payment, 
however poisonous, will prevent the Teredo-worm from 
horing ships hottoms. 

Payment, obs. form of PAVEMENT. 

Paymistress (péimi:strés),  [f. Pay- + Mis- 
TRESS, after Aaymaster.}] A woman who super- 
intends or manages the payment of persons or 
services ; also fig. something, personified as female, 
that pays or remunerates a person. 

1583 TI. Watson Centurie of Lone fin., The Lahour is 
light, where Loue is the Paiemistres. 1590 Greene ever 
too latc (1600) 115 Thow shalt finde..folly the paymistris 
that rewards all amorous trauels. 1651 Relat. Poysoning 
Sir T. Overbury 20 He charged..Mrs. Turner to he..the 
pay-mistresse of the Poysoners rewards. 1886 Sat. Rev, 
6 Mar. 329/1 Hissing the Attorney-General's Sovereign and 
paymistress. 

Payn, -e, obs. ff. Pain, PANE; var. PAYEN Ods. 

Payncet, obs. form of Paint vz. 

+ Paynen, obs. variant of Payen, PAynim. 

13-.. Cursor M. 7440 (Gott.) Pair feloun fas, pat were 
painens [zv. 77. paens, payens, paynymes]. ¢ 1390 [see PAYEN 
<A. quot. 1297]. 

Payngnier, obs. form of PANNIER. 

Paynim (pénim), sd. (@.) avch. Forms: 3-6 
painime, 3-7 pay-; 4 peynim, -yme, 4-5 pay- 
nyme, {-en, -yn, painen), 4-7 paynym, 4-8 
painim, 5 paynem(e, -eyme, painem, -ym, 5-6 
panym, 6 -im, 6-7 -yme; 3- paynim, [ME.a. 
OF. fatenime, pain-, paenimme, from earlier 
paien-, pacnisme:—late L. paganism-ius (Augustine), 
‘the religious system of the pagans, heathenism’, 
later ‘the lands or countries in which this prevailed, 
heathen lands’: see PAYEN, PAGAN, and -1sM.] 

+1. Pagan or non-Christian lands collectively ; 
pagandom, heathendom. Ods. 

c12500. Kent. Serni.in O. E. Misc. 28 thesu crist..anured 
of po prie kinges of painime. 13.. Coer de L. 612 They 
were redy for to wende,..As palmers were in Paynym. 
1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love u. i. (Skeat) 1. 49 These thinges 
were figured..by the sterre to painims kinges. 14.. S77 
Beues 3887 (MS. M) In payneme ne in Surry, I-wys, Ys 
none the lyke of lose ne of price. 

2. A pagan, a heathen; a non-Christian; es. 
a Mohammedan, a Saracen. arch. and foetic. 

1382 Wycuir AZaZ¢?¢. v. 48 Whether and paynymmys don 
nat this thing? ¢ 1400 Maunpev. (1839) xxix. 295 Joh, that 
was a Paynem. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. Ul, xxiv. 225 
They that were paynemys & of euyl byleue. 1531 Exvot 
Gov. 1. iii, Apollo, whome the paynimes honoured for god of 
wisedome, 1637 R. Humpurey tr. St. Avrbrose Pref., The 
Goths..hurnt as many hooks of the ancient Paynimsas they 
could find. 1713 Tickrs.. Prospect of Peace Poems (1790) 
159 Where .. one champion’s arms..Slay paynims vile, that 
force the fair. 1848 Lytron Havold vi. ili, The godless 
paynims! muttered the Norman. 

B. adj. (orig. attrib. use of A.) Of pagans; 
pagan, heathen; non-Christian; chiefly = Moham- 
medan or Saracen. In modern writers foet. or //zs¢. 

¢1320 Sir Beues 496 (MS. A) 3if 3e sep schipes of painim 
londe. ¢1380 Wyciar Ser. Sel. Wks. I. 28 To dwelle 
amonge Sarazynes or opir paynymsectis. 1475 BA. Noblesse 
(Roxb.) 75 Pompeus .. that was so chevalrous a paynym 
knighte amongis the Romains. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's 
Inst. \. xi. (1634) 34 It is much shame, that the panime 

writers are hetter expounders of the law of God than the 

Papists are. 1667 Mitton ?, Z. 1, 765 Champions bold 
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Defi'd the best of Panim chivalry To mortal combat, or 
carreer with Lance. 1742 Younc V4. 7%. u. 615 By Genius 
unawak’d, Painim or Christian. 1812 Byron Ch. Har. 1. 
xxxiv, The Paynim turhan and the Christian crest. 1899 
i. J, Cuapman Drama Iwo Lives, Snake-Witch 41 When 
he returned.. From Paynim lands heyond the sea. ‘ 

Hence + Pay‘nimhood Ods., the condition of 
being a paynim, paganism (incl. Islamism). Pay-- 
nimry, paynims collectively, pagandom, heathenry, 
+ Pay‘nimy (panemye) Oés., pagandom. 

¢1470 Harpinc Chron. xciu. iii, Wher thei thekyng Kynygill 
of *paynymhode [z. x.paienhode], Baptized,and made a Chris- 
ten manne full fyne. 1382 Wyctir Ko. Prol. 300 The vices 
of her *paynymrie rathere myndende. 1483 Cath. Angd. 
266/1 Paynymery, genttlitas, paganismus. 1835A. FLeminG 
in Harp Renfrewshire Ser. u. (1873) 184 Paynimry’s hravest 
and hest are arrayed. 1886 FREEMAN A/cthods /ist. Study 
vi. 249 Rohert son of Godwine, who cut a path..through 
the ranks of opposing paynimrie. 1481 Caxton Godeffroy 
xcix. 150 It was anon knowen in the *panemye. 
_Paynize (pé'naiz), v. [f. Zayne, name of the 
inventor of the process. Cf. KyanizE.J  ¢razs. 
To impregnate (wood) with a solution of calcium 
(or barium) sulphide followed by one of calcium 
sulphate, so as to harden and preserve it. 

1844 Mirror 7 Sept. 158/1 Wooden Rail. 5280 cuhic feet, 
2s. per foot..Paynizing .. Wedges, lahour, and carriage. 
1850 G. Gopwin in Cunningham Handbh. London 240/2 
All the wood employed in the construction is Paynized. 

Paynman, -mayn(e, var. PAIN-DEMAINE Ods. 
Paynt, etc., obs. ff. Paint, etc. Paynye, Pay- 
nym(e, -yn: see Payeny, Paynim. Payor, 
occas. var, PAYER. Payr(e, obs. ff. Parr, PEAR. 
Pays, obs. f. PEACE; var. PEIsE Ods. 

|) Paysage. Os. exc. as Fr. (pezzi:z). Also 
7-8 paisage, 7 piesage. [F. faysage, f. pays 
country: see -AGE.} a. A representation of rural 
scenery. b. A rural scene, landscape. 

1611 Cotcr., Palsage, Paisage, Landskip, Countrey-worke; 
a representation of fields, or of the countrey, in painting, 
&c. 1653 Gloria & Narcissus 1. 248 A delightfull piesage, 
where many flockes of sheep seemingly, pastured hy a 
goodly river side. 1661 Evetyn Diary g Aug., Some incom. 
parable Jazsages done in distemper. 1720 Porr /éiad xvin. 
V. 1454 (Observ. Shield Achilles) Between the Siege in the 
fourth Picture, and the Battel in the sixth, a piece of Paisage 
is introduced. [1823 Scort Quentin D. Introd., The paysage 
was rather like Fontainehleau than the wilds of Callander. 
1883 H. James Portr. Places xviii. 344 A paysage which is 
two-thirds ocean.} . ; 

Tlence Paysagist (péi-zadgzist) [F. paysagiste], a 
landscape-painter. 

1816 Sorting Mag. XLVIII. 78 Few Paysagists of the 
present school handle the hrush..with less quackery. 1886 
Art Age lV. 42 (Cent.) The lists are now open to some clever 
paysagist to prove that his art is the supreme flower of all. 

Paysan, obs. or alien form of PEASANT. 

Paysand, variant of Peisant Oés., weighty. 

|| Paysanne (pezza'n). Also8 paisanne. [F. 
paysanne,fem.of paysan: see PEASANT.] A peasant- 
woman; acountrywoman. (Properly, in reference 
to France, or a French-speaking country.) 

1748 SMotteTT Rod. Random xiii, The young faysanzne 
had no reason to complain of my remembrance, 1791 
Cuarcotte Situ Celestina (ed. 2) I. 190 Their only servant 
isamere West country paisanne. 1816 Byron Let. Wks. 1899 
III. 352 On the steps of a cottage I saw a young paysanne, 
heautiful as Julie herself. 1823 Scott Quentin D. Introd., 
A lively French Jaysanne, with eyes as black as jet. 

Paysant, -yne, obs. forms of PEASANT. 

Payse, Paysible, obs. ff. PEACE, PkACEABLE, 

Payse, paysse, variant of Prise Oés. 

Paysen, obs. form of feasez, pl. of PEASE. 

Paytamine (pétamain). Chem. [f. Payta+ 
AminE.} An amorphous alkaloid, obtained from 
Layta-bark,a pale variety of cinchona bark, shipped 
from Payta in Peru. So Paytine (péitain), a 
crystallizable alkaloid obtained with paytamine. 

1875 Watts Dict. Chem. 2nd Suppl. 347 Paytine, C7! H*! 
N°O...has a hitter taste... From alcohol it crystallises in 
heautiful colourless rhomhic crystals. 1879 /é/d. 3rd Suppl. 
497 Paytine, Co. HoaNeO.H20... Paytamine is an amor- 
phous alkaloid accompanying paytine. 

Payte, Payten, Paytener, Paytent: see 
Pare2, Paten, PAUTENER sé.1, PATENT. 

Paytrel, -ell(e, etc., var, PEITREL, POITREL, 

+Payttrure. Ods. Altered form of PEITREL, q.v. 

13.. Gaw. §& Gr. Kut. 168 Pe pendauntes of his payttrure, 
pe proude cropure,..& alle pe metail anamayld was penne, 
/bid. 601 Pe apparayl of be payttrure, & of pe proude skyrtez. 

Payuese, Payze, obs. var. Pavis, PEISE. 

Pazan, variant of Pasay, the bezoar goat. 

+ Pazar, obs. form of Bezoar [Pers. pad-sahr] 
q.v. a. = Bezoar 2. b, = BEzoAr 3. (In the 
latter use app. confounded with fazaz, PAsan.) 

1563 Warpetr. A/exis’ Secr. un. 7h, Two graines of Pazar, 
whiche is a stone that commeth out of Portugal, and is 
grene & tawnie. 1613 Purcnas Pélgriniage (1614) 508 
The Bezar-stones are qhewie taken out of the maw of 
a Persian or Indian Goat, which the Persians call Pazar. 
1774 Gotpsm. Wat, Hist. (1776) II. 75 The word hezoar is 
supposed to take its name either from the pazan or pazar, 
which is the animal that produces it; or from a word in the 
Arabic language, which signifies antidote, or counter-poison. 

Pazaree, variant of PASSAREE. 

Pe, variant of PEE Oés., coarse coat, pea-coat. 
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PEA. 


Pea! (pz). [A new singular evolved from the 
earlier sing. and pl. Zease, by writing this Zeas and 
treating the final -s as a plural inflexion, For 
earlier history see PEASE.] 

I. The seed or plant. 

1. The round seed of P2sum sativum (see 2), 
a well-known article of food. 

Also occasionally applied to the similar seeds of other 
leguminous plants (see 3), esp. when used for food. 

1611 Beaum, & Fi. King & No Ku. ii. (1619) 30 Did not 
his Maiestie say, he had brought vs home Pexes for our 
money? 1666 BoyLe Orig. Formes §& Qual. vn. iii. (1667) 170 
A little vegetahle bud..not so big..as a Pea. 1677 PLot 
Oxfordsh, v. $85 Much smaller, not exceeding the Rouncival 
pea..in higness. 1711 Greexwoop Eng. Gram. 49 Some 
words are used in hoth numbers, as Sheep. . Pease. ‘fae it is 
hetter to say in the Singular Pea, in the Plural Peas. 1727 
Baitey vol. II, Pcas-cod, the shell or husk of a pea. 185 
Borrow Lavengro \viii, To find the pea, which ] put under 
one of my thimhles, 1866 7yeas. Bot. 282 The peculiar 
form of these peas [seeds of the chick-pea] has given rise 
to the specific name of the plant artetinus, 

b, Green peas: peas gathered for food while 
still green, soft, and unripe. 

{¢ 1440-1833: see PEASE Sé.B2h.] 1789 Bath Frnl.8 June, 
Green peas begin now to come to market. 1883 Lapy 
Grecory in Fortn. Rev. 1 Oct. 575 A liberal dish of green peas. 

e. Proverbial phr. As like as two peas, ete. 

(1580, 1681: see Pease sé. B 2.) 1778 Miss Burney Evelina 
xxi, As like .. as two peas are to one another. a 1845 Bar- 
HAM (ngol. Leg. Ser. in. Bros. Birchington xiii, A Brother, 
As like him in form as one pea's like another. 1864-8 
Browninc Yas. Lec’s Wife 1x. iii, We hoth should he like 
as peaand pea. 1889 Miss TytLer Buried Diamonds xix, 
As like papa as two peas, 

2. The plant P2seem sativum, a hardy climbing 
leguminous annual, which has long been cultivated 
in many varieties; it has large papilionaceous 
flowers succeeded by long pods each containing 
a row of round seeds (see 1). - Usually distinguished 


as pea-plant. 

1699 Evetyn Acetaria 136 Another Process for the raising 
early Peas and Beans. 1731-3 Mitcer Gard. Dict.s.v. Pisum, 
1. Pisum hortense mazus..the greater Garden Pea with 
white Flowers and Fruit. a1770 M. Bruce or Locan Cuckoo 
v, What time the pea puts on the hloom. 1871 BLackmore 
Maid of Sker xiii, To go away from my home and garden 
+. with no one to..sow a row of peas. 

b. With defining words distinguishing species 
and varieties. (In quot. @ 1812 = SWEET PEA.) 

1707 Mortimer H/usé. 106 The common sort of white Pea 
doth hest in a light Land that is somewhat rich. 1731-3 
Mitter Gard. Dict. s.v. Pisni, The Species are [sixteen] 
.-2..Hot-spur Pea...3.. Dwarf Pea...6..Sickle Pea...8.. 
Green Rouncival Pea. 9..Grey Pea...11..Rose Pea... 
14.. Union Pea. 15.. English Sea Pea. 16.. Pig Peas. 1765 
Mus. Rust. 11. Index, Grey Peas not to he harrowed in 
onachalky soil. a 181z Wotcort (P. Pindar) Ode on Crim. 
Cow., The fragrant pea with hlooms so thick, That curls her 
tendrils round a rotten stick. 1858 Homans Cycl. Como. 
s.v. Peas, The common garden pea (Pisum sativim), and 
the common gray or field pea (Pzsus arvense), are the most 
generally cultivated. 1882 Garden 15 July 38/2 From the 
Isle of Wight comes the pretty Blue Pea, 1884 Mutter 
Plant-n., French-Peas, an old name for garden Peas, 

3. Applied with defining words to leguminous 
plants more or less akin to the common pea: as 

Angola Pea = Congo Pra; Beach-pea = Sea-fea; 
Butterfiy-pea, (2) Citoria Mariana of S. America and 
India; (4) Spurred Butterfly-pea, the genus Centrosema 
(chiefly American), having a short spur on the standard of 
the corolla; Congo Pea, a variety (d7color) of Cazanus 
Zudicus (see Cajan), with yellow flowers marked with crimson; 
Desert-pea, Clianthus Dampieri, a native of the desert 
parts of jee with hright scarlet flowers (Miller P/ant- 
n. 1884); Earth-pea, Lathyrus amphicarpus of Syria, 
which bears its pods under ground (/7eas. Bot. 1866); 
Earth nut Pea, Lathyrus snacrorhizus (J. Lee Lutrod. 
Bot. (1768) App. 322); Egyptian Pea, the Cuick-pea, Cicer 
artetiniwn 5 3. erlasting Pea (see Evercastinc A. 4h), 
Lathyrus latrfolius, a variety of L. sylvestris, cultivated 
for the heauty of its variously-coloured flowers; also 
extended to other species resembling this; Flat Pea, the 
Australian genus Platylobium, from its flat pods (77eas. 
Bot.); Hoary Pea, the genus Tephrosia, which has leaves 
covered with a grey down (Miller 1884); Meadow- ea, 
the Meadow Vetchling, Lethyrus pratensis (ihid.) ; k- 
pea, the N. Ainerican genus Galactia (Treas. Lot.); No- 
eye Pea, avariety (/Zavzs) of Cajanus indicus (see Cajan), 
with pure yellow flowers ; Painted Lady Pea (see PatntED 

); Poison-pea = Swainson Pea; Sea-pea, Sea-side 

ea, Lathyrus maritimus (Pisum maritinium), a sea- 
coast species rare in England; Sensitive Pea, Cassia 
nictitans of N. America, with sensitive leaves; also C. 
Chamzcrista, partridge-pea (PARTRIDGE 5c); Swainson 
Pea, the Australian genus Swainxsona (Miller 1884); Sweet- 
scented Pea —- Sweet rea; Tangier Pea, Lathy7us 
tingitanus; Tuberous(-rooted) Pea = Heatu-rea (Miller 
1884); Winged Pea, the genus 7etragonolobus, having 
quadrangular winged pods; Wood-pea, (a) Lathyrus 
sylvestvis, a British wild plant, the original of the Ever- 
lasting pea; (6) = Heatu-peA. See also Cricu, Cuick-PEA, 
Cuickuine 2, Cow-fea, Giorv-fea, HEART-Zea, HEATH-PEA, 
Mouse-fea, PartripGE-fea, PiGeon-fea, SWEET PEA. . 

1783 Justamonp tr. Raynal's Hist. Indies V. 319 This 
shrub is called the *Angola pea. 1866 77eas. Bot. 300 The 
*Butterfly Pea, Cl/#torta] Martana,..is a slender twining 
plant with .. flowers of a light hlue colour. /did. 189 
Clajanns) indicus. .is now naturalised and cultivated in the 
West Indies, [etc.]... The variety dicolor.. is called the 
*Congo pea in Jamaica. The variety flavus ..is called 
the No-eye pea. /bid. 282 Clicer] arietinum is the Chick- 
pea, or "Egyptian Pea of the English. 1597 GrRaRDE 
Herbal 1054 The first is called Lathyrzs,..in English 
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*Pease euerlasting, great wilde Tare, and Cichling. 1705 
Everlasting pease [see Evertastinc A. 4b). 1741 Comp/. 
Fam.-Piece u. iii. 379 Tangier Pea, Everlasting Pea, and 
sweet-scented Pea, 1866 *No-eye Pea [nee Congo Pea]. 1633 
JonNson Gerarde’s Herbal Table Eng. Names, Norfolke 

sea Pease. 1731-3 MILLER Gard. Dict. s.v. Pisum, English 
Sea Pea..is found wild upon the Shoar in Sussex, and 
several other Counties. 1832 Veg. Subst. Food 180 The 
Sea-Pea is a native of this country... During a famine in 
+.1§55, the application of the seeds..as an article of food 
was extensively.. practised. 1731 Mirter Gard. Dict., 
Lathyrus distoplatypiyllos..commonly called *Sweet- 
scented Peas. 1741 Compl. Fam,-Piece i ini. 362 Hardy 
annual Flowers, as..*Tangier Peas, sweet-scented Peas. 
1785 Martyn Aoussean's Bot. xxv. (1794) 357 Tangier Pea, 
another of the biflorus section. 1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp. 
App. s.v., *Wiaged-fe7, a name by which some call the 
Lotus. 1856 Zreas. Bot. 1135 Tletragonolobus)] edulis or 
purpurens, the Winged Pea, a native of Sicily. 1633 Joun- 
SON Gerarde's llerbal 1237 Astragalus syluaticus,* Wood 
Pease, or Heath Pease. 1711 Petiver in Phil. Trans. 
XXVIII. 386 Its Flowers and Pods resemble our Wood-Pea. 
1861 Miss Pratt Flower. Pi. WN. 129 Vicia Orobus, «This 
Wood-vetch or Wood-pea. 


II. Something small and round like the seed. 
4. The eggs, roe, or spawn of certain fishes. 


| 


‘ 


1758 Descr. Thames 172 The Female [Salmon] discharges 


her Pea or Spawne. 1773 Pil. Trans. LXIV. 120 A roe, 
which is here called a pea. 1802 Sampson Statist. Surv. 
Londonderry 330 ‘Vhe ova, or pea [of salmon], continue in 
the sand or gravel for three months. 
5. Applied toasmall point of flame. Cf. Peak 56.4 
1890 Barinc-Goutp Penny comegincks 43 There was gas in 
the room, turned down toa pea when not required for light. 


6. See IssuE-fea, ORANGE-fea. 

TIL. 7. adirié. and Comd., as pea-bloom (also 
alirié. in reference to form or colour), -d/ossom, 
-crop, flour, -hull (Huu 56.1 1), -picker, -picking, 
-plant, pudding, -rick, -rool; also pea-like,-picking, 
sized adjs.; pea-bean (see BEAN 3); pea-beetle 
= pea-bug; pea-blower = pca-shooler; pea-bone, 
the pisiform bone of the wrist, resembling a pea 


in shape and size; pea-bough, the same as | 


pea-slick; pea-bug, a small coleopterous insect 
(Bruchus pisi), a native of North America, now 
found also in Southern Europe and Britain, which 
infests peas, to which its larva is very destructive ; 
also called pea-beelle, -chafer, -weevil; pea-bush, 
an Australian heath-like leguminous shrub, Bur- 
tonia scabra, with purple papilionaceous flowers ; 
pea-chafer = fea-bug; pea-coal (U. S.), coal in 
very small pieces like peas (Raymond Afning Gloss. 
1881); pea-cod = PEASEcoD (045. exc. dial.) ; pea- 
comb, a triple comb occurring in some varieties 
of the domestic fowl (from its fancicd resemblance 
to a pea-blossom); pea-crab, a small crab of 
the genus /xnotheres, commensally inhabiting 
the shell of a bivalve mollusc, as a mussel or 
oyster; pea-dove, a species of pigcon, Zenatda 
amabilis, found in W. Iudies and Florida; pea- 
dropper, a contrivance for sowing pcas singly 
(Knight Diced. Mech. 1875); pea-finch, local (mid- 
land) name of the chaffinch; pea-flour, flour made 
of peas, pease-meal; pea-green a. aud sé., (of) 
a colour like that of fresh green peas, a nearly 
pure but not deep green; pea-grit (see quots.) ; 
pea-gun = fea-shooler; pea-hook, a hook for 
reaping peas; pea-maggot, a caterpillar which 
infests peas, the larva of the fea-molh (Ogilvie 
1882); pea-make (dial.) = pease-make (see PEASE 
56.5); pea-meal = fease-meal (ibid.); pea-measle, 
a ‘measle ’ or hydatid which infests the rabbit and 
other animals, being the larva of the tapeworm of 
the dog; pea-moth, a small moth ( 7or/rtx pis?) 
which lays its eggs on pea-pods; pea-ore (see 
quot.); pea-rake (see quot.); pea-rifle, a rifle 
with a thick barrel and a small round bullet like 
@ pea; pea-rise, a branch of the pea-plant, esp. 
as a heraldic bearing; pea-shell=PEA-puD; pea- 
sheller, (a) one who ‘shells’ peas, i.e. takes them 
out of the pods; (4) an instrument for shelling 
peas; pea-shod a., having peas in the shoes, as 
a pilgrim doing penance; pea-shooter, (a) a toy 
weapon, consisting of a long tube from which peas 
are shot by the force of the breath; (4) a persch 
who shoots with this; so pea-shooting (whence 
pea-shoot v.); pea-spawn=sense 4; pea-stake, 
pea-stick, a stake or stick upon which a garden 
pea-plant is trained; pea-straw, the stalks and 
leaves of the pea-plant, used as fodder; pea- 
stubble, the stubble of pea-plants left standing 
after gathering the crop; pea-urchin, a very 
small species of sea-urchin of rounded form, £chi- 
nocyamus pusillus; pea-weevil = pea-bug. See 
also PEABERRY, Pra-FLowrR, PEANUT, PEA-PoOD, 
PEA-SOUP, PEASTONE, PFA-TREE, PEA-V1NE, 
1815 Kirsy & Sp, £2¢omol, ii. (1818) 1. 32 A cargo, or even 
a sample, of peas from North America might present us 
with that ravager of pulse, the *pea-beetle (Bruchus Pis?, L.). 
(1675: see Jease-b/oom, Prase sé. 5.] 1763 Mitts Prac. 
Husb. WX. 238 The flowers ..are of the *pea-bloom, or 
Vou. VII. 
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butterfly, kind. 1766 W. Gorpoxn Gen. Counting-ho. 321, 
1 piece peabloom [cloth]. [1590: see pcase-blossons, PEASE 
sb. 5.] 1774 Gotpsm. Wat. //ist. 1. 79 The delightful fra- 
grance oftheir smell, somewhat resembling the *pea-blossom. 
18ax W, Irvine in Life & Lett. (1864) 11. 59 Tbe three eldest 
boys kept the house in misery for two or three days by 
*pea-blowers, 1885 St. James's Gaz. 2 Jan. 6/1 ‘ Branchy ' 
pieces ..are sorted into ‘ *pea-boughs ' and fagot-wood. 1841 
T. W. Harris /nsects lnjur. Veget. (1862) 62 This little 
insect,.the Bruckus Pisi of Linnzus.., the.. pea-weevil,.. 
is better known in America by the incorrect name of “pea. 
bug. 1895 West». Gaz.11 May 3/1 Another horror bas super- 
vened in the shape of a pea bug..which attacks market gar- 
dens. 1884 Mutter Plant-n.,*Pea-bush, Burton's, Surtonii 
scabra, 1882 Ocitvie s.v., Pea-beetle...Called also Pea-bug, 
*Pea-chafer, and f'ea-weevil, 1778 H. Brooke Contending 
Bros, u. i, A mere niggardly good for nothing, with a heart 
as squeez'd and narrow as a young *peacod. 1819 Scott 
lvanhoe xix, Tbey are as like thine own, as one green pea- 
cod is to another, 1872-4 L. Wricnt Bk. Poultry 247 Vhis 
triple or *pea-comb has been found..on the pure Malay 
breed. /61. 249 The comb—known as a pea-comb—is.. 
described as resembling three small combs joined into one, 
the centre one heing higher than the two outside. 1836 
TuHompeson in Antom. Mag. V1. 85 (ttle) The Metamor- 
phoses and Natural History of the Pinotheres, or *Pea- 
Crabs. 1805 R. W. Dickson Praet. Agric. 11. 583 *Peacrops. 
1844 H. Sternens Sk. of Farm U1. 371 The produce of the 
pea-crop is either in abundance or a complete failure. 1847 
Gosse 8irds Jamaica 308 The *Pea-dove is frequently seen 
in the middle of dusty high-roads, 1860 — Romance Nat. 
fftst. 17 Vhe peadove from the neighbouring woods com- 
menced her fivefold coo. 1766 J. W. Baker in Compl. 
Farmer s.v. Turnip, (VYhe bullock] took kindly to the 
turnips; and on the sixteenth I began to give him, with his 
turnips, *pea-flower [= pea-flour]. 1752 Foote J asée u. 
Wks. 1799 I. 22 Japan of the *pea-green kind. 1861 L. L. 
Nose /cebergs 99 All the adjacent deep is a luminous pea- 
green. 1859-65 Pace //andbk. Geol. Terms, *Pca-gril, a 
coarse pisolitic limestone. .composed of concretionary bodies. 
1885 7. Phillips’ Man, Geol. i. 48 The Pea-grit at the base 
of the inferior Oolite in which the grains are as large as 
peas. 1823 Scorr Let. to Terry 14 Veb. in Lockhart, Vhe 
*pea gun principle. 1872 Nontledyc’s Ev. Boy's Anu. July 
454/2,| gave my pea-gun. [1674-1769: see Jease-hook, PEASE 
56,5.) 1833 Wiauuldly Farm Rep. 110 in Libr. Usef. Knowl., 
flush, UI, They are cut down either with the scythe, or 
the “pea-hook. (1377-1664: see fease-Antl, Pease sé. 5.] 
1717 Ramsay Elegy on Lucky Wood v, Poor facers now 
may chew *pea-hools, Since Lucky's dead. 1855 Rosixson 
Whitby Gloss., Pea-huits, ine shells of green peas. [16a9- 
1745: see pcase-like, Pease sb. §.] 1774 Gotpsm. Wat. 
fist. V1. 163 The chrystaline humour in fishes.., being 
that little hard *pea-like substance which is found in their 
eyes after boiling. 1866 Z'reas. Bot, 248 Centrosema. 
.. The large and elegant pea-like flowers. 1834 New 
Monthly Mag. XLII. 421 The poachers had armed them- 
selves with *peamakes (a long staff with a curved knife at 
the end, with which peas are cut). [18a0-; see fease-meal, 
Pease sé. 5.] 1830 Kyle Farm Rep. 45 in Libr. Usef. 
Knowd, Husb. W1, Chaff or cut hay..enriched with a few 
potatoes, or a liule *pea-meal. 1879 J. Wricntson in 
Cassell’s Techn, Educ. WV. 352/2 The sides and hams are 
powdered over with pea-mea!, and are then hung in the 
smoke. 1840 W. Hempte Dict. Geol., ete..* Pea ore..is the 
pisiform iron-stone of Kirwan. 1889 (d/ AM/all G. 17 Aug. 
3/1, 1 came across a party of “pea-pickers. 1898 J. Arcu 
Story of Life x. 250 *Peapicking gangs were generally very 
large. 1901 Daily Chrou. 7 Aug. 7/7 Instances in which 
children had started to work pea picking as early as two 
o'clock in the morning, and then had put in a full day at 
school. [1758-: see pease-pudding, Pease sé. 5.) 1844 H. 
Sternens Bk, of Farm Il. 239 An excellent leg of pickled 
pork, served with *pea-pudding. 1875 Ksicut Dict. AVech., 
*Pea-rake, a rake adapted for gathering the field pea. 
(1530: see pease-rick, Pease sé. 5.) 1766 J. W. Baker in 
Compl. Farmer s.v. Turncp, 1 gave my sheep access to 
some *pea-ricks. 1862 Catal. /nternat. Exhib. UU. xi. 21 
* Pea rifles for rabbit and sea-fowl shooting. 1780 Epmonp- 
son Her. II. Gloss., *Pca-risc, a name given by Heralds to 
a Pea-stalk leaved and hlossoined. 1755 Jounson, Peascod, 
*Peashedl, the husk that contains peas. 1875 Knicut Dict. 
Mech., *Pea-sheller, an implement for taking garden pease 
from their pods. 1899 H!estm. Gaz. 31 May 3/2 The pea- 
shellers look as if they have been at work for hours, 1902 
/bid. 29 Sept. 3/1 At the Exhibition was a pea-sheller which 
will shell fourteen tons in ten hours. 1882 Sornia E. Di: 
MorcGan Alem, A. de 4/,8 The two pilgrims who went *pea- 
shod to Loretto. 1861 KincsLey Naveushoe xxxvi, Dick 
Ferrers..carried a peashooter, and *pea-shot the noses of 
the leading horses of a dragful of Plungers, which followed 
them. 1899 A. Lussock in Daily News 2 June 8/4 It 
was a favourite pastime,..for the boys, whenever the room 
was a hit dark, to pea-shoot at his bald, shining head. 
1857 Hucues Tom Brown 1. iv, With their *pea-shooters, 
and long whips. 1883 ‘Annie Tuomas’ Mod. Llonsewife 


100, I,. became the object of the attentions of a party of | 


young pea-shooters fresh from the excitement of a ‘ wake’. 
1873 W. Cory Lett. §& Frauds. (1897) 332 Two girls within 
*pea-shooting..distance. 1899 Ad/butt's Syst. Med. V1. 
773 *Pea-sized, smooth, white bald spots. 1840 Coftagcr’s 
Man. 41 in Libr. Usef. Kuowl., Husb. 1, Onions pro- 
tected... by *pea-stakes or bushes, from being injured by 
frosty winds in the spring. 1855 Detamer Arichen Gard, 
{1861) 170 Secure a supply of *pea-sticks for early spring. 
(¢1345-: see pcase-straw, PEASE sb. 5.] 1807 VANCOUVER 
Agric. Devon (1813) 184 The small *pea-straw or haulm, 
is commonly used as rack-meat for horses. 1886 C. Scott 
Sheep-Farming 171 Give them..as much clover and green 
pea straw as they will eat up. (1523: see Jease-stubbic, 
Pease sé. 5.) 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 184 
The *pea-stubbles are dressed with six or eight hogsheads 
of lime per acre, and sown with wheat. 1843 Emerton in 
Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 11. No. 11. 51 Green *Pea Urchin. 
1862 AnsTeD Channel /sl. u. ix. (ed. 2) 237 The pea-urchin 
is particularly common in Herm, 1841 *Pea-weevil [see 
pea-bug). 1882 Garden 8 Apr. 231/2 The commen Pea 
weevil ..is very injurious to young Pea and Bean plants. 


+ Pea2, Obs. rare. {A parallel form of faa, 
Po, OE. pdwa and péa peacock: in late use perhaps 


PEACE. 


deduced from the compounds: see PrEA-cHICcK, 
PEAcock, PEAFOWL, PEAHEN] A peafowl. 

arooo Phenix 312 Se fugel is on hiwe..onlicost pean. 
1658 tr. Porta's Nat. Magic u. xiv. 46 The Indian-hen, 
being mixt of a Cock and a Pea, though the shape be liker 
to a Pea than a Cock. 

Pea3 (pi). Also pee. [Said to be shortened 
from peak: cf. PEAK sb.2.4¢.] The peak or bill 
of the fluke of an anchor. 

1833 Penny Cycl. 1. 505/1 The bill or peak. (Note, Seamen 
by custom drop the k in feat and fluke, which they pro- 
nounce fea and fixe.) ¢1860 H. Stuart Scaman's Catech. 
$3 The parts of an anchor. The ring or shackle, the shank, 
crown, arms, palm, pee or bill, and stock. 1885 Tinees 
3 Dec. 3/4 The pea of the fluke had penetrated. 

Pea‘. /ocal. [prob. shortened from pease, peis, 
PeisE, weight, mistaken for a plural: cf. history 
of Peal] The sliding weight used on a steelyard, 
safety-valve, etc. 

1761 N. Jersey Archives XX. 529 To be sold..a large 
quantity of old refuse cast Iron,.. Sash-weights, Stove-plates, 
Steelyard-peas, &c, 1838 Hottoway Dict, Provinctalisms, 
Pea... Vhe weight which is used in weighing anything with 
the steel-yards. Hants. 1847-78 in Hacuiwe te. 1874 J. 
Ricuarps Mech. Humour 43 The boilers..had a single 
safety-valve.. with a large rectangular block of cast iron as 
a weight, or ‘pea’, as it was termed. 

+ Pea (pi), int. 2? Obs. An exclamation of con- 
tempt; = pooh! 

1608 Mippteton Mad Workd 1. ii. Bij b, Oh fie, fie, wife ! 
Pea, pea, pea, pea, how haue you lost your time? 

Peaberry (pberi). [f. Peal + Berry 56.1] 
Name for the single round seed of the coffee-plant, 
occurring towards the end of the brauches, through 
abortion of one of the usual two seeds in the fruit. 

The peaberries have a higher commercial value, and are 
sifted out from the ordinary beans. 

1879 Spon Encycl, Arts, Manuf, etc. 1. 691 The ‘beans’, 
usually a pair of oval, plano-convex seeds, though sometimes 
there is but one seed, called, from its shape, ‘ peaberry ’. 
1893 Sir G. Watts Dict. Econ. Prod. india s.v., There are 
three commercial types as to form: Mocha, small round 
peaberry; Bourbon, pointed and medium-sized; and Marti- 
nique, large and flattened. 

Pea-bird, pee-bird. A local name for the 
Wryneck, from its note. 

oe Mary Howitt Birds § Flowers, Cuckoo i, ‘Pee! pee! 
pee!’ says the merry Pee-bird. 1885 Swainson Prov, 
Names brit. Birds 103 Wryneck (Fynx torguilla)..Pea 
bird, From its sbarp utterance of the word ‘ pea-pea’. 

Peable, obs. form of PEBBLE. 

Peace (pis), s¢. Forms: 2-4 pais, 2-6 pes, 
(3-5 pays, peys, 3-6 peis, 4 payes, 4-5 payse, 
pese, pees, Sc. and nor/hk. pess), 4-6 pece, (5 
peese), 5-6 peas, pease, (pesse, Sc. peice, 5-7 
peax, 6 Sc. peiss, pace), 6- peace. [Early ME. 
pais, a. OF. pais (11th c. in Littré), mod. F. pazx 
(= Pr. fats, Sp., Pg. pas, It. pace):—L. pac-em 
(nom. fax) peace. Thevowel has passed throngh az, 
et, @, to ca (meaning successively ai, -é, 2,2), final -ce 
represents earlier final -s as in advtce, mice, etc.] 

I. 1. Freedom from, or cessation of, war or 
hostilities; that condition of a nation or community 
in which it is not at war with another. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 1322 Pe prinse..nis to preisi no3t 
pat in time of worre as a lomb is bobe mek and milde And 
in time of pes as leon bope cruel and wilde. 1375 Barsour 
Bruce, 80 At that tyme was pess and rest Betwyx Scojland 
and Ingland. 1484 Caxton fadles of Afsop u. viii, After 
grete werre cometh good pees. ¢ 1489 — Blanchardyn i. 
11 The Right happy wele of peas flowrid..in alle Cristen 
realines, 1535 Coverpate £cclus. xlvii. 16 Because of 
his peace he was beloued. 1594 Suaks. (rch. ///,1. i. 24 
In this weake piping time of Peace. 1652 Mitton Sonu. 
Cromwedi, Yet mucb reinaines To conquer still; peace hath 
her victories No less renownd then warr. 1748 Gray Alliance 
Educ. § Govt. 41 Fix and tiprove the polish’d Arts of Peace. 
1804 Maro. WELLESLEY in Owen Desp. (1877) 443 Peace is 
the fairest fruit of victory. 1874 GREEN Short //ist, ix. 
§ 10. 713 In vain..Walpole battled ..against the cry for 
war... He stood alone in his desire for peace. 

b. (With article.) A ratification or treaty of 
peace betwecn two powers previously at war. 
(t+ Also, formerly, a temporary cessation of hostili- 
ties, a truce.) In //rs¢. often defined by of with 
the name of the place at which it was ratified. 

¢1400 Laud Troy Bk. 17536 He..bad hem mak Be-twene 
hem of Grece—iff thei moste—A fynal pes, wbat-so it coste. 
c1400 Destr. Urey gf When paste was the pes,..stuernly 
pai foghtyn. c1470 Henry Wallace ut. 333 With thair 
consent Wallace this pece has tayne,..till x moneth war 
gayne. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 344 b, Vhambassa- 
dours of England and Fraunce. .at the last conclude a peace. 
1653 H, Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav, xiii. 42 He would not.. 
break the peace, which his ancestors had made with the 
Christians of Malaca. 1713 Swirt ¥rné. to Stella 10 Mar., 
They are not sure the peace will be signed next week. 1803 
Canninc SJ. 24 May, Suppetiers and approvers of the 
Peace of Amiens. 1877 T. H. Dyer A/od. Europe xi, The 
advisers of the Peace of Utrecht. 

te. With ossesstve or of (the peace of any one, 
his peace, etc.): A state or relation of peace, con- 
cord, and amity, with him; esf. peaceful recogni- 
tion of the authority or claims, and acceptance of 
the protection, of a king or Jord. Ods. 

(Has affinities with senses 2, 4, 9 a.) : 

1297 R. Grouc, (Rolls) 1857 And granted hym pat kinedom 
and fat pes of rome. 1375 Barsour Sruce vut. 424 To the 
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kingis pess he brocht The forest of selcryk all hale. /did. 
1x. 540 Sum of the men of the Cuntre Com till his pess, and 
maid him ath. ¢ 1428 Eug. Cong. Irel. 86 Aftyr al be tra- 
uayl pat be kynge hadde,..come be sonnes to be fadyres 
pees, & maden asseth, falsly. zd. 92 Obren, the kynge of 
Thomon, ayeyne hys trouth & ayeyn the kynges pees, began 
to withdrawen hym from the kynge. ¢1430 Syr Gener. 
(Roxb.) 3219, I beseche you gfraJunt nov youre pees Vnto 
oure felow [Generides]. 1523 Lp. Bernens /voiss. 1, clxxx. 
215 The prouost of the marchantes of Parys hadde gette 
hym his peace of the duke. 1570 Satin. Poems Reform. xxiii. 
28 Thow knawis thy self gif he was diligent ‘To get th 
peax, and slaik the of that weir. 1570-6 LAMEARDE Peoamh 
Kent (1826) 183 The Bishops and Noble men (for verie feare) 
became petitioners to the King for his peace, and in the 
ende procured it. 

2. Freedom from civil commotion and disorder ; 


public order and security. (See also 9.) 

cx1154 O. E. Chron. an. 1135 Durste nan man mis don wid 
oder on his time. Paishe makede men & dzr. /é7d. an. 1140, 
& hit ward sone suythe god pais. c1275 Lav. 2520 Al 
Brutaine 3e0 wiste..In gripe and paise [¢ 1205 in fride). 13.. 
Solom, Coronat. 54 in Adam Davy, etc. (1878) 98 Good pais 
pere was in hil londe, ber while he kyng was. 1422 Hodls 
of Parlt. WV.176/1 Execution of lawe, and kepyng of Pees, 
stant miche in Justice of Pees. @1533 Lp. Berners Huon 
Ixvi, 228, I haue .. maynteyned the countre in peace & rest 
and good iustyce. 1670 CLarenvon £ss. Tracts (1727) 209 
Peace is that harmony in the state, that health is in the 
body. 1794 tr. Brissot’s‘ To his Constit.’ Pref. 24 Roland 
and the Brissotins .. endeavouring to preserve peace. 1861 
M. Pattison ss. (1889) I. 47 [In the Steelyard] Peace and 
order were maintained by police regulations of German 
minuteness and strictness. 


3. Freedom from disturbance or perturbation (esp. 
as a condition in which an individual person is); 
quiet, tranquillity, undisturbed state. Also empha- 
sized as feace and guiel(ness). Bill of peace: see 


quot. 1848. 

ai225 Ancr. R. 22 Sigged..be oper viue [psalmes] uor be 
peis of holi churche. c1z90 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 21/70 Seint 
Dunston cam hom a-3en:..And hadde his Abbeye al in pays. 
1382 Wycur Luke xi. 21 Whanne a strong armed man 
kepith his hows, alle thingis that he weldith ben in pees. 
1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. clxxiii, 156 The poure comons 
were in pees and in rest. 1581 Lamearpe “fren. t. ii, Some- 
times..the worde Peace is taken for Protection, or defence: 
as where M. Bracton calleth the Writtes of Protection, 
Breuia de pace. 161z Davies Why Ireland, etc. 127 The 
king..commanded that Sherborn shold hold his land in 
peace. 1758 Gray Child 6 Let him sleep in peace. 1848 
Warton Law Lex., Peace, bill of, a bill brought by a 
person to establish and perpetuate a right which he claims, 
and which from its nature may be controverted by different 
persons at different times, and by different actions... The 
obvious design of such a bill is to secure repose from per- 
petual litigation. 1859 Mrs. CarryLte Left. (11.6, I shall 
breakfast here in peace, and quietness. 1864 Tennyson £1, 
Ard. 147 And pass his days in peace among his own. 

b. In and alter Biblical use, in various expres- 

sions of well-wishing or salutation. 

Following L. ax and Gr. cipyen, ‘peace’ often represents 
Heb. Dw shalom, properly = safety, welfare, prosperity. 


1300 Cursor M. 17648 (Cott.) Ioseph sli greting bam gaf, 
*Godds peis mot yee all haf’, 13.. 77d. 5333 (Gott.) Pus 
lacob his tale bigan, Pes haue Pharao be king. c1325 
Metr. [Ton 19 Ga, he said, womman in pes, 1382 WycLir 
Luke x. 5 In to what euere hous 3e schulen entre, first seye 
3e, Pees to this hous. 1526 TinpaLe Yo/n xx. 19 Cam Lesus 
and stode in the myddes, and sayd to them: peace be with 
you [Wyctir Pees to 30u; 1539, 1611 peace be vnto you]. 
1593 SHAKS. 2 //ex. VJ, in. il, 26 Peace to his soule, if 
Gods good pleasure be. 1611 Biste 1 Chron. xii. 18 Peace, 
peace, be unto thee, and peace be to thine helpers. 1791 
Mrs. Rapcurre AXom. Forest vii, Farewell! and peace 
attend you. 1816 Scort Axfig. xxiil, Ah! rare Ben Jonson | 
long peace to thy ashes! 1847 Tennyson Princ. iv. 118 
Peace be with her. She is dead. 


4, Freedom from quarrels or dissension between 
individuals ; a state of friendliness; concord, amity. 


(See also 10, 14.) 

Kiss of peace: a kiss given in sign of friendliness; spec 
a kiss of greeting given in token of Christian love (see Pax) 
at religious services in early times; now, in the Western 
Ch., usually only during High Mass, 

aiz2z5 Fuliana 74 Ha..custe ham acos of pes. ¢ 1250 
Gen. & Ex. 8 To alle cristenei men beren pais and luue bi- 
twene. 1382 Wvciir ZfA. iv. 3 Bisy for to kepe vnite of 
spirit in the bond of pees. c1440 Generydes 3416 The pese 
shall sone be twix vs twoo. 1534 CROMWELL in Merriman 
Life & Lett. (1902) 1. 396 All malice and evill will being.. 
expulsed.., good amyte peax & quyetnes may take place. 
21648 Lp. Hersert Hen. V//7 (1683) 611 But that this 
question .. might well be omitted for Peace sake. 1794 
Coreripce Domestic Peace, {ell me, on what holy ground 
May Domestic Peace be found, Halcyon daughter of the 
skies. 1852 [Kiss sé, 1}. 1865 Dickens J/ut. Fr. 1. iii, We 
should have no peace in our place if that got touched upon. 

+b. /vansf. An author or maintainer of concord. 

1382 Wycuir £pA. it. 14 He is oure pees, that made both 
oon. c141z Hoccreve De Reg. Princ. 5386 Crist pus seid 
hir vnto, Iam pees verray. 1503 Dunpar Thistle & Rose 
181 Our princes [i.e. princess] of honour,..Our peax, our 
play, our plane felicite. 1560 Biste (Genev.) Alicahk v. 5 
And he shalbe our peace. 

c. = Kiss of peace, PAX1 2: see 4 above. 

1565 Jewet Repl. /Jarding iii. (1611) 114 The Peace giuen 
to the Bishop, was not a little Table of Siluer or somewhat 
else, as hath beene vsed in the Church of Rome, but a very 
Kisse indeed. 

+d. With the peace of (repr. L. pace): 
without offence to; begging pardon of. vare—'. 

1669 FramsTeEp in Rigaud Corr. Sci, Men (1841) I. 80 
With the peace of that tndustrtous deceased astronomer,.. 
] dare affirm [etc.]. 


| 
| 
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5. Freedom from mental or spiritual disturbance 
or conflict arising from passion, sense of guilt, etc.; 
calmness; feace of mind, soul, or conscience. 

cxzoo Vices & Virtues 59 Siec dat tu haue pais azeanes 
gode. 1340 Ayend. 162 Pet non ne may habbe pays of herte 
ne stedeuest inwyt. 1382 Wycuir Phil. tv. 7 The pees of 
God, that passith al witt, kepe joure hertis. 1g30z ATKYNSON 
tr. De Jnittatione 1. xxxili. 102 Lete not pi pes he in be 
nioupes of men. 1548-9 (Mar.) 2% Com. Prayer Collect 
21st Sund. ‘Trinity, Graunt..to thy faithfull people pardon 
and peace. 1671 Mitton Samson 1334 Off. Regard thy 
self...Sas. My self? my conscience and internal peace. 
1737 Pore Hor, Epist.u. ii. 65’ He stuck to poverty with 
peace of mind. 18s5x Ropertson Seva. Ser. 1. xi, 138 
Peace then, is the opposite of passion, and of labour, toil 
and effort. Peace is that state tn which there are no desires 
madly demanding an impossible gratification. 1879 B. 
Taytor Stud. Germ. Lit, 92 Peace of soul cones only 
through Faith and Obedience. 

6. Absence of noise, movement, or activity; 
stillness, quiet ; inertness. (See also 12.) 

13.. Coer de L. 1341 Beth in pes, lystenes my tale! 1377 
Lance. ?. PZ B. xix. 149 The iewes preyed hem pees. 
c¢ 1400 MAUNDEV. (1839) xxvii. 273 The See..is never still ne 
in pes. ¢1515 Cocke Lorells B.13 They banysshed prayer, 
peas, and sadnes; and toke with them myrthe, sporte, and 


gladnes 1620 Metton Astro/og. 68 In the peace of mid- 
night. 41750 SHENSTONE Kur. Elegance 5 Oh! peace to 


yonder clam'rous horn! 1846 Ruskin Mod, Paint, (1851) 
II. 1.1, vi. § 2 Not like the dead and cold peace of undis- 
turbed stones and solitary mountains. 1850 TENNysoNn /z 
Mem. xi, Calm and deep peace on this high wold. 

b. e/Uipi. as exclamation: see PEACE v. I. 

7. In generalized sense including several of the 
above. 

¢1380 Wycuir Ser, Sel. Wks. I. 321 Per ben two peesis, 
verri pees and fals pees... Verry pees is groundid in God.. 
and to pat pees Sep nes wip alle creaturis...And pis pees 
stondip in pacience, and mekenes, and ober vertues... Fals 
pees is groundid in reste wib oure enemys, whanne we 
assente to hem wibouten azenstonding. 21630 Mitton Ox 
7tme 16 When every thing that is sincerely good.. With 
Truth, and Peace, and Love shall ever shine. 1690 Norris 
Beatitudes (1694) 1. 194 God is the God of Peace; and the 
greatest Peace, that which passes all Understanding, is 
called the Peace of God. 1839 Baitey Festus xx. (1852) 354 
Peace is the end of all things, tearless Peace. 1857-8 SEARS 
Athan, xvii. 140 Peace is not rest or repose. It is the 
highest. .activity,..the activity of concording elements. 

II. Phrases. 

8. Phrases belonging to I. a. Peace al any price. 

(1645 Lp. Dicsy 27 Aug. in St. Papers, Dont. (1891) 87 
Demonstrations that they will purchase their own, and.. 
the Kingdom’s quiet, at any price to the King, to the Church, 
and to the faithfulest of his party.) 1823 ArNotp /is?, 
Rome (1843) Suppl. L1L. 455 Hannibal. . probably felt. .that, 
by purchasing peace at any price..his countrymen might 
again find an opportunity to recover their losses. 1887 G. W. 
Smactey Lond, Lett. 1. 153 Palmerston sneered at him [John 
Bright] as a peace-at-any-price man. 1894 LuBBocKk Use of 
Life xi. 165 Though not a ‘ peace-at-any-price ’ man, I am 
not ashamed to say I am a peace-at-almost-any-price man. 
1896 IVestnt. Gaz. 10 Jan. 2/2 Men who are neither faddists 
in general nor peace-at-any-pricers in particular. 

b. Peace with honour. 

[1607 Suaks. Cor. 11. ii. 49 That it [your policy] shall hold 
Companionship in Peace With Honour, as in warre. /6id. 
Vv. Vi. 79.] 1650 WELDON Crt. Fas. / 185 [Jas. I] had rather 
spend 100,000 li. on Embassies to keep or procure peace with 
dishonor, then 10,000], on an army her would have forced 
peace with honour. 1770 Geo, III Sf. ofex. Parlt. 13 Nov., 
The hope of being able to continue to my subjects the 
enjoyment of peace with honour and security. 1822 [see 
Honour sé, 1c]. 1878 Lp. Beaconsrietp SAeech 16 July, 
Lord Salisbury and myself have brought you back peace— 
but a peace [ hope with honour, which may satisfy our 
Sovereign and tend to the welfare of the country. 1887 
NV. & QO. 7th Ser. III. 96/1. 

9. Phrases belonging to 2. 

a. The king’s peace [ =OE, cyninges grip): orig. 
The protection secured to certain persons by the 
king, as those employed on his business, travelling 
on the king’s highway, etc.; hence, the general 
peace of the kingdom under the king’s authority. 

(12.. Flores Historiarum (Rolls) 11. 180 Cepit..unum de 
justictariis regis..in pace regis per stratam regiam itiner- 
antem. xzg2 Britron 1. i. §4 En dreit des Justices..de 
terminer apeaus et autres trespas fetz encountre nostre pes. 
1377 Proclam. Edw. I11 in Walsingham Hist. Angé. 
(Rolls) I. 187 Ne quis dictam pacem nostram infringere seu 
violare presumat.] 1428 in Surtees Misc. (1888) 3 He suld 
bere be kynge’s pease to John Holgate mersshall. 1433 
Rolls of Parlt. WV. 479/1 Any affray in offence of the 
Kynges pees. 1467 Ord. IWorcester in Eng. Gilds 388 That 
no man go armed..in distorbynge of the kynges pease and 
people. 1485 Act 1 Hen. V1, c.7 § 2 To eny of youre 
Counsell or to eny of the Justices of youre peax of the 
Countie. 1558 Q. Eviz.in Strype Aux. Ref. (1824) I. App. i. 
389 We stratghtly charge..our said subjects of every degree, 
to kepe themselves in our peax. ¢1§75 Balfour's Practicks 
(1754) 106 At the peax of our soverane Lord. 1607 CoweLt 
Interpr. Suyte of the Kings peace..is the persiewng a man 
for breach of the K. peace. 1612 Davtes Why Jreland, 
etc, (1787) 85 The Irish, which were not in the King’s peace, 
are called enemies. 1765 Blackstone Com. 1. ix. 350 The 
king’s majesty is..the principal conservator of the peace 
within all his dominions ;. .hence it is usually called the king’s 
peace. 1769 /6id. IV. xiv. 198 To kill an alien, a Jew, or 
an outlaw, who are all under the king’s peace or protection, 
is as much murder as to kill the most regular born English- 
man. 1844 Lp. Broucuam Brit. Const. x. (1862) 136 He 
(the King] could grant ‘his peace’, that is, a protection from 
the pursuit of enemies, to any one. 1883 Green Cong. Eng. 
v. 212 The public peace, or observance of the customary 
right by man towards man, has become the king’s peace, 
the observance of which is due to the will of the lord. 1890 


PEACE. 


Sir F, Potrock Oxford Lect. 88 By the end of the thirteenth 
century..the king’s peace had fully grown from an occa- 
sional privilege into a common right. : 

b. Zhe peace = the king’s peace, in its wider 
sense ; the general peace and order of the realm, 
as provided for by law. 

Hence many phrases, as to keep the peace (see 13), break 
the p., breach of the p., bound or holden to (keep) the peace; 
to swear the peace against (any one), to swear that one is in 
bodily fear from another, so that he may be bound over to 
keep the peace; also, comission of the peace, conservator, 
constable, justice, officer, sergeant of the peace; precept of 
the peace, sessions of the peace; to be sworn of the peace, 
to be made a justice of the peace or magistrate. 

(1328 Act 2 £dw. f/f, c. 3 Burghaldres, conestables, 
& gardeins de la pees deinz lour gardes, 1341 Rolls 
of Parlt. UW. 134/1 Felonie ne ‘Irespas fait contre la 
Pees.] 1386 /é:d. 11. 225/1 In the same yere, the forsaid 
Nichol’, withouten nede, ayein the pees, made dyverse 
enarmynges. ¢1420 slvow, Arth. xxi, [He] Is halden to 
the pees. 1444 Holls of Parlt. V. 110/2 Every chief Cone- 
stable of the peas of the seid Shires. 1499 .V. Riding Rec. 
(1894) 180 ‘Ther was a precept of the peax made. 1565-73 
Coorer Thesaurus s.v. Conventus, Minores conventus, 
sessions of the peace. 1575 in W. H. Turner Select. Ree. 
Oxford 361 The peace inight be broken. 1595 Bacon 
Max. & Uses Com, Law (1635) 10 At this day, conservators 
of the peace are out of use; and in lieu of them, there are 
ordained justices of peace. 1598 Suaks. Merry IV. 4. iii. 
54 Shallow.—i am sworn of the peace. 1643 Prynne Sov. 
Power Parl. 1, 21 They may sweare the peace against 
them. _168r Otway Soldiers Fort. 1.1, 1ll have him bound 
to the Peace instantly. 1755 Burn Fustice of Peace (1764) LU. 
477 Surety for the peace is the acknowledging a recognizance, 
or bond, to the king, .. for the keeping the peace. 1874 
Stuses Const. /list. I. vii. 180 note, The peace is the rela- 
tion in which all stand whilst and in so far as all continue 
in the union and in the right on which the community rests 
He who acts against this commits a breach of the peace, 

c. In analogous senses: e.g. the peace of any 
territorial lord; God’s peace, God's requirement of 
peace and good order; the Homan peace ( pax 
Romana), the British peace ( pax Britannica), that 
established within the Roman empire or the British 
dominions. Cf. Pax! 1. 

1303 R. Brunne Hand. Syne 6803 Swych ryche men pat 
are ajens Goddys pes. 1591 SHaks. 1 //cx. V/, 1. iii. 74 All 
manner of men, assembled here in Armes this day, against 
Gods Peace and the Kings. 1765 Brackstone Come, 1. 
Introd. iv. 117 Offences were said to be done against his 
peace in whose court they were tried: in a court-leet, contra 
pacem domini. 1897 Daily News 23 Apr. 6/2 As time passed, 
the English peace annoyed them exceedingly. 1900 /did. 
16 July 6/3 In Durham,..it was correct to speak, not of the 
king's peace, but of the bishop’s peace. ; 

O. At peace. a. In astate of concord or friendli- 
ness; not at strife or at variance; +a¢ (any one’s) 
peace, at peace with him (ods.). b. In a state of 
quietness, quiet, peaceful. (See AT prep. 20, 21.) 

¢1330 R. Brunne C702. (1810) 88 Pet obliged pam to gyue, 
Fourti pousand pound, at his pes tolyue. 21425 Cursor AZ. 
4074 (Trin.) Fro pis tyme forp..Wib ioseph were bei never 
at pees. 1560 Becon Common-pl. of Script. Wks. ut. 68 To 
set at peace by hym through the bloude of hys crosse both 
thinges in heauen and thinges in earth. 1568 Bisre 
(Bishops) ¥oé xxii. 21 Reconcile thee vnto God, and be at 
peace. r601 SHaks, ¥ud.C.11.ii. 2 Nor Heauen, nor Earth, 
Haue beene at peace to night. 1641 Hinpe ¥. Bruen iii. 
173 Being so at peace with God, we have peace with our 
selves. 1853 A. J. Morris Business i. 7 Those who are never 
at peace but when they areat war. 1860 WarTER Sca-board 
I]. 115 He is at peace with this world and the neat! 

+11. O71, 0, of peace: in peace, in quiet. Obs. rare. 

2a1400 Arthur 525 Pe walsch man..clepep vs Sayson, 
And seyp: taw or Peyd, Sayson brount [A/az7g. Pat ys.. 
Stynkyng Saxone, be on pees). ¢1440 Generydes 3920 In 
his harnes slepyng still opece, ¢1470 Henry IV ad/ace viii. 
933 5eit still off pees the ost lugyt all nycht. 

12. Zo hold, (less usually Zeep) one’s peace: to 
remain quiet or silent; to keep silence, tefrain from 
speaking. arch. 

@ 1310 in Wright Lyte P. 42 Holdeth nou or pees. 13.. 
Seuyn Sag. (WW.) 65 When this was said he held his pese. 
1382 Wyctuir £-rod. xiv. 14 The Lord shal fi3t for 30w, and 
ge shulen hoold joure pees. 1413 Pilger. Sowde (Caxton) 1. 
Ixv. (1859) 59, 1..held my pees, and wold no more seye. 
©1489 Cax10n Sonnes of Aynton vii. 157 He had grete 
luste to speke, for yf he had keped his peas [etc.]. 1552 
Bk. Com. Prayer, Matrimony, Let him now speake, or els 
hereafter for euer holde hys peace. 1672 Vittizrs (Dk. 
Buckhm.) Rehearsal um. ii. (Arb.) 81 Pr'ythee hold thy 
peace. 1745 G. Wasnincton Rules Civility vi, Speak not 
when you should hold your peace. 1818 Consett Pod Reg. 
X XXIII. 346 If we hold our tongues upon this subject, let 
us, for decency’s sake, keep our peace as to the dependence 
of Canning. 1890 CLark RussELt Ocean Trag. xxvi. I]. 
16, I held my peace on this new. .craze. . 

13. Zo keep the peace (t+ keep peace): to refrain, 
or prevent others, from disturbing the public peace 
(see 2,9); to maintain public order; to prevent, 
or refrain from, strife or commotion. 

1422 [see sense 2]. a@ 1425 Cursor M. 9689(Trin.) Wher of 
seruep any assise..But for to kepe pees [Coft. to yeme be 
pes) in londe? 1444 Rodls of Part. V. 123/2 Thei shall well 
and truly kepe the pees within theseid Toun. 1568 GRAFTON 
Chron. If. 162 Caused him to be newely sworne to kepe 
the peace of the lande. 1605 Suaks. Lear tu il. 51 Keepe 
peace vpon your liues, he dies that strikes againe. 1663 
Butver #/ud. 1. t. 710 To keep the Peace ’twixt Dog and 
Bear, 1765 Brackstone Comm, 1, xiii, 41x To provide a 
determinate quantity of such arms as were then in use, in 
order to keep the peace. 1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. iit. 1. 
294 Dragoons..stationed near Berwick, for the purpose of 
keeping the peace among the mosstroopers of the border. 
Mod. The defendants were bound over to keep the peace. 


. 


PEACE. 


14. a. To make peace: to bring about a state of © 


peace, in various senses: (a) to effect a reconcilia- 
tion between persons or parties at variance; to 
conclude peace with a nation at the close of a war; 
(6) to enter into friendly relations with a person, 
as by a league of amity, or by submission; (c) to 
enforce public order; + “@) to enforce silence. 

e11s4 (see 2]. ¢1175 Lams. Hom. 141 Sunnedei makede 
ure drihten pes bitweone heouene and eorde. 1362 Lanci. 
P, Pi. A. uh 214 Pe kyng Meedeb his Men, to maken pees 
in londe. ¢1400 MAUNDEV. (1839) xxii. 234 Thei seyn to 
certeyn Officeres,.. Maketh Pees. And than seyn the 
Officeres, Now Pees ! lysteneth! 1535 CoverDaLe Josh. x. 
1 They of Gibeon had made peace with Israel. 1611 Biste 
Jsa. xxvii. 5 He shall make peace with me. 1654 CromweELt. 
*¥ 4 Sept. in Carlyle, Its a Maxim not to be despised 
‘Though peace be made, yet it’s interest that keeps peace’. 
1863 [see Make v% 9 cl, , 

b. Zo make one’s, or 2 person's, peace: to effect 
reconciliation for oneself or for some one else; to 
come, or bring some one, into friendly relations 
(with another). (In quot. ¢ 1400, to admit a person 
to friendly relations with oneself.) 

1315 Suorenan (Percy Soc.) 39 Thos 3e mote Make thy 
pes wyth alle thre, Sorwe, schryfte, and edbote. ¢ 1400 
Rom. Rose 2352 This bargeyn ende may never take, But if 
that she thi pees Wille make. a@ 1400-50 Alexander 3779 
Dame Calistride..comes with hire ladis, Mas hire pes with 
eure prince. 21533 Lp. Berners //uon xxi. 62 By his 
meanes my peace was made with the kynge. 1600 SHAKs. 
Twel, N. ur iv. 295, 1 will make your peace with hin, if 
Ican. 1642 Fetter f/oly & Prof. St. i. xix. 120 Those 
who have made their peace with God, 1862 TRoLLore 
Orley F.\v, Mrs. Furnival had gone to make her peace in 
Red Lion Square. 

III. 15. attrib. and Coms. a. attrib., as peace 
army, belt, congress, hero, party, principle; +peace- 
breach, -cry, -day, -haven, -mistress, pean, -plant, 
-tax,-time,etc. b. objective and obj. gen., as peace- 
-breathing, -bringing, -giving, -insptring, -loving, 
-preaching, -procwring, -restoring adjs.; peace- 
bearer, -bringer, -concluder, -cricr, -looker, -lover, 
-praler, -preserver. @. locative, instrumental, etc., 
as feace-abiding, -blessed, -enamoured, -ltke, -lilled, 
-trained adjs. . Special Combs.: peace estab- 
lishment, the reduced amount of troops undcr 
arms and of military supplies maintained in a 
standing army in time of peace; peace-guild 
(Hist.), a guild cstablishcd for the maintenance of 
peace (= /rith-guill: see Fritn sé.) 3); peace- 
parted a., that has departed this life in peace ; 
peace-pipe, the tobacco-pipe of thc N. American 
Indians, used as a token of peace (see CALUMET) ; 
peace-pledge = FRANK-PLEDGE, OF, FRITHBORH; 
peace-warrant, a warrant for arrest, issued by a 
Justice of the Peace; peace-wright, one who 
arrangesa peace. Also PEACE-KEEPER, -MAKER, Ctc. 

1897 Wests. Gaz. 28 July 3/3 Should not our brave and 
patient *peace army [the police force] be considered? ¢1650 
Rolls of Parit. Ul. 435/2 His ship called the Portpays or 
~ Peace Bearer. 1836-48 B.D, Watsn Aréistoph., Acharnians 
Lv, Nor had this peace-bearer then skipped away. 1758 
N. Fersey Arch, XX. 297 Peace was solemnly ratified by 
alarge* peace belt. 1779 Clark Campaign Illinois (1869) 45. 
¢16z0 in Farr S. P. Fas. / 315 Your wisdome, bountie, and 
*peace-bless'd raygne. 1610 Ho.tanp Camden's Brit... 350 
For Robbery, *peace-breach and Foristell. 1826 A. A. WaT1s 
Bachelor's Dilemma vii, Pensive and *peace-breathing 
beauty. 1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay's Argenis 1. xx. 62 This 
day was not to be honoured as a “peace-bringer. 1677 
Gitein Demonal. (1867) 466 The comfortable and *peace- 
bringing pron.ises of the gospel. 1643 [AnGieR] Lance. Vall. 
Achor 5 Had not God..moved them to be the Peace- 
keepers, which were not the *peace-concluders. 1852 Gore 
Greece 1. \xxix, X. 360 The *peace-congress at Delphi, 
31860 Loner. Vayside Inn, K. Olaf xxu. vi, Love against 
hatred, *Peace-cry for war-cry! 1902 Mest. Caz. 3 June 
11/1 A fall in Kaffirs is the fact which fell to be recorded in 
the closing hours of *Peace-Day. 1800 CampsBett Pleas. 
Lope ii. 11 Triumph not, ye *peace-enamour'd few! 1803 
Edin. Rev, U1, 6 A *peace-establishinent of 500,000 men. 
1833 H. Brunt A/ist. St. Paud 1. 126 To receive in all its 
“peace-giving blessedness, the gospel. 1873 E, Brennan 
Witch of Nemi, etc. 223 Plcasure-bound and *peace-inspiring 
days. 1595 Danie. Civ. Wars 1. Ixxv,* Peace-lover Wealth, 
hating a troublous State. 1877 Tennyson //arold i it. 113 
Peace-lover is our Harold. 1s91 Syivester Du Bartas, 
iv. 719 Sea’s Soveraintess, .. *Peace-loving Queen. 1836 
J. H. Newman in Lyra A fost, (1849) 122 Peace-loving man, 
of humble heart and true! 1871 B. Taytor azst (1875) IL. 
1, v. 67 *Peace-lulled seas. 1589 R. Harvey P/. Perc. (1590) 
6 Our most roiall *Peace-Mistres holds the sterne. 1602 
Suaks. //am. v. L 261 To sing sage Requiem, and such 
rest..As to *peace-parted Soules. 1880 Grapstone Sf. at 
Edinb. 17 Mar., What is called the Manchester School, 
or sometimes the *Peace party. 1779 G. R. Crark Cam- 
paign in Illinois (1869) 45, I told then I would defer 
smokeing the *Peace Pipe until I heard that they had 
called in all their Warriors. 1876 Bancrorr Hist. U.S. 11. 
xxxiIL 330 Four old nen advance. .bearing the peace-pipe, 
brilliant with many colored plumes. 1605 SyivesteR Du 
Sartas u. ili. ur Law 1314 The *peace-plant Olive. 1857 
Toutmin Suir Parish 123 All were annually thus personall 

bound in *peacepledge 1862 Grattan Beaten Paths II. 

306 The* peace-preaching politicians. 1715 *Peace-preservers 

[see Peacemaker} 1863 W. Puinries Speeches . 7 What 

are called “Peace principles. 1643 Prynne Sov. Power 

Pari. 1, (ed. 2) Pref. A ij b, State-securing, *Peace-procuring 

Verities. 1780 Cowrer Sadle-t, 79 To touch the sword with 

conscientious awe,..To sheathe it, in the *peace-restoring 

close, With joy. 1858 J. B. Norton Zogics 236 They have 
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seen an income-tax take the successive forms of a ‘peace-tax, 
a war-tax, and then a peace-tax again. 1631 MassiNGER 
Believe as You List 1. i, You keepe in pay..some *peace- 
trayn’d troopes. 1826 Sunday Times 27 Aug. 3/5 [He] was 
.. brought before M. Swabey Esq. at the instance of his wife, 
on a *peace-warrant, 1855 MotLtey Dutch Rep. v1. iii. (1866) 
814 The *peace-wrights of Cologne. 

+ Peace, 2. Os. rare. [f. Peace 5d.] Peaceful, 
quiet, silent, unmentioned. 

€1440 Generydes 320 But ye must kepe this mater husht 
and pece. a1s00 Childe of Bristowe 11 in Hazl. £. 1’. P. 
I. 111, Y pray yow in this place of your talkyng that ye 
be pes. 

Peace (pis), v. Forms: 4-5 pees, 5 peass(e, 
5- peace, (6 Sc. pece, peiss), [f.Pracesd. The 
earliest examples are in the imperative, and may 
have begun as interjectional uses of PEACE 56. 
(The ME. vb. was PEASE (cf. APPEASE), found in 
some senses after 1600. Modem editors have in 
various places (e.g. Parker Society’s Publ.) erro- 
neously substituted Aeace for the original Aease.)] 

1. zztr. In the imperative as exclamation: Be 
silent; keep silence. (Cf. selence!) arch. 

1386 Cuaucer IW1fe's Prol. 838 What amble or trotte or 
pees or go sit doun, /é/d. 850 Oure hoost cride (ag and 
that.anon And seyde lat the womman telle hire tale. 1393 
Lancet. P, Pi, C. xvi. 234 ‘Pees!’ quap pacience, ‘ich 
praye pe, syre actyf!’ ¢1460 Towneley Myst. ii. 400 
Peasse, man, for Godis payn! 1526 Tinpate Wark iv. 3 
He..sayde vnto the see: peace and be still [sus7a, wepi- 
woo}, 1634 Mitton Comus 359 Peace brother, be not 
over-exquisite To cast the fashion of uncertain evils. 1735 
Pore Donne Sat. iv. 256 Peace, fools, or Gonson will for 
Papists seize you. 1847 Tennyson Princ, il. 230 Peace, you 
young savage of the northern wild ! ; ; 

+2. intr. To be or become still or silent; to 
refrain from, or cease, speaking ; to keep silence. 

1450 Paston Lett.1. 180 Heruppon the people peacyd, and 
stilled. ¢1460 Towneley Myst, xxiii. t Peasse { byd euereich 
Wight! /ézd. 13 Will ye not peasse when I bid you? 1563 
SackVILLE /uduct, Mirr. Mag. \xxii, He peaste and couched 
while that we passed by, 1570 Levins J/anif. 204/47 To 
Peace, tacére, silére. 1 aes Rich, If, v. it. 80 Yorke. 
Peace foolish Woman. ut. I will not peace. 1605 — 
Lear tv, vi, 104 When the Thunder would not peace at my 
Lidding. @1633 Austin Jledit., Whitsunday (1635) 154 
When to speake, and when to peace. : 

+3. frans, To reduce to peace; to still, calm, 
appease; = PEASE v. 4. Obs. 

(Often a later alteration of fease.) 

1513 Douctas vZnets x. ii. 110 Quheu he spak, all cessit : 
The hevynly heich hous of Goddis was pecit [ve. 1553 peer. 
@ 1533 Lp. Berners Gold, Bk. M. Aurel. xiv. (1535) H, This 
good emperour laboured to pease [so 15363 edd. 1546, 1559 
peace] this furie of the people, and to sette peace among the 
neybours of Rome. 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VI 98 For 
the peacyne [other ed, peasynge, GRAFTON peasing) of the 
saied quarelles and debates. 

Peace, var. PEIsk Obs.; obs. form of Piece, 

+ Peaceability. 04s. Forms: 4 pesiblete(e, 
pesyblete, 5 pesabilyte, peasibylite. [ME a. 
OF. paisibleté (12th c. in Godef.), f. padstble PEacr- 
ABLE: sce next.] Peaceableness, tranquillity, calm. 

1382 Wycur 2 Aface, i. 23 The Lord maad helpful to 
hem, with al pesibletee. — Luke viii. 24 The tempest... 
ceesside, and pesyblete was maad. ¢ 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., 
Gow. Lordsh. 114 Many heres and softe bytoknys pesabilyte 
and coldnesse of pe brayn. cx1qgo Hyiton Scala Perf. 
(W. de W. 1494) 1. xxxviil, Vertues of pacyence & myldenes 
peasibylite und louered to his euencrysten. 

Peaceable (pz'sib’l), 2. (s4., adv.) Forms; 
a. 4-5 peisible, 4-6 pais-, pesible, (also with y 
for either z, and -e/ or -2/ for-/e; also 4 peyseble, 
-belle, payzible, 4-5 peesible, 5 peseble, pes- 
sybyl); 4 pecible, 6 Sc. pecibil, (peiceabil) ; 
5-6 peasible,-yble,(5-eble, peass-); 6 peacible, 
(-eble,-ebil); Sc. pacibil,(-ebil). 8. 4-6pesable, 
(4-5 -bil, -byl(le, 5 peseable,-bel); 6 peciable, 
-bil, (pecesable); 5-6 peasable, (6 peass-, 
peac-, peax-, peaciable, Sc. paciable); 6-— 
peaceable. [ME. a. OF. fazstb/e (12th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm. ), peis-, pestble( = Vr. pazible, paisible), 
f. OF. pats PEACE: see -BLE. Subseq. conformed in 
pronunc. and spelling to gece, PEacE, and to words 
in -ABLE (cf., for sense, comfortable, favourable, 
serviceable). ] 

1. Disposed to, or making for, peace; avoiding, 
or inclined to avoid, strife; of a peaceful character, 
disposition, or tendency; not qtiarrelsome or pugna- 
cious. (Of persons, actions, etc.) 

¢€1330 R. Brunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 4040 Pesahle he 
was. 1340 Ayend. 96 Yblissed byeb be paysyble uor hissolle 
by ycleped godes zones. 1386 Nolds of Parlt. IIE. 225/1 
Bi gode and paisible avys of the wysest and trewest. @1450 
Kut. de ta Tour (1868) 117 She .. made hym paisible vnto 
her and ynto alle other peple. 1535 CoverDaLe Zach. vi. 13 
A peaceable councell shalbe betwixte them both. 1610 
Guitum /feraldry u. vi. (1611) 56 Those gallants..in times 
..of warre, prove .. peaceabler and calmer then they should 
be. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 284 76 She sball give Security 
for her peaceable Intentions. 1774 Gotpsm. .Vat. Hest. 
(1776) III. 94 The Stag is one of those innocent and peace. 
able animals that seem made to embellish the forest. 1815 
Ecpuinstoxe Acc. Caubul (1842) 173 The inhabitants are 
shepherds,. .simple, peaceable, and inoffensive. 3 

+b. Not talkative, taciturn ; not noisy, violent, 
or restless; calm; quiet in behaviour. Oés. 

3477 Ear Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 74 Our lorde accepteth 
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him for noble, that doth goode werkis thougb he be peasible 
of litle wordes. 1484 Caxton Fadles of Poge iv, He be- 
ganne to be peasyble and gate his wytte ageyne, 1826 
Copsett Rur. Rides (1885) 11. 49 To make the horse peace- 
able enough to enable me to keep on his back. ; 

2. Characterized by peace; free from disturbance; 


quiet ; = PEACEFUL 2 (now the usual word). 

1340 Hanprote Px. Consc. 7833 Pare es peysebelle ioy ay 
lastand. 1430-40 Lypc. Bochas 1x. xxvii. (1558) 31 In full 
peasyble and hole possession. 1522 More De guat. Noutss. 
Wks. 98 Salomon saith of vertue thus: her wayes are al ful 
of plesure, & her pathes are pesable. 1600 E. Biounr tr. 
Conestaggio 4 Kematining peaceable Lord of the Realme. 
1765 Biacxstone Comm. 1. Introd. iii 73 To make a 
particular custom good..It must have been peaceable, and 
acquiesced in: not subject to contention and dispute. 1845 
M. Pattison £ss. (1889) I. 15 To do one’s duty thoroughly 
is not easy in the most peaceable times. 

+b. In physical sense: Peaceful. Ods. 

¢ 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gow. Lordsh. 73 Pe wyndes litel 
blowyn, be see ys paisyble. c1491 Chast. Goddes Chyld. 10 
Whan there is no tempest in a pesible weder. 1555 EDEN 
Decades 220 The sayde sea cauled Pacificum that is peace- 
able. 1613 Purcnas Pelgrimage (1614) 717 This Inkte Sea, 
through which I vndertake a Pilots office to conduct my 
Readers, is more peaceable then that, 

3. Comé. 

1690 Norris Beatitudes (1692) 178 This peaceable-minded- 
ness, 21716 Brackatt Ji’hs. (1723) 1. 89 A peaceable-minded 
Man..shews his.. Desire of Peace all manner of ways. 


+B. as 5d. (only in ZZ, repr. L. pacific?, pacifioa 
of the Vulgate). a. A peaceable or friendly person. 
b. A peace-offering. Oés. 


313.. Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxxii. 675 Blesset be 
be pesybles i-tald, Godus children schul pei he cald. 1382 
Wyciir £2¢eh. xivi. 2 Prestis shuln do his hrend sacrifice 
and his pesibles. @1533 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk. AL. Aurel, 
(1546) Zv, He hath conquered realmes, altered [= vexed, 
harassed] peasibles, dystroyed cities. 1609 Biste (Douay) 
Fer. xx. 10 The men that were my peaceables. 

+C. as adv. Peaceably. Ods. 

1478 Sir J. Paston in P. Lett, III. 222 That it was 
peasyble my Lordys off Suffolk, 1606 G. W[vopcocKE] 
Hist, lustineé Xxxvu, 122 Colchos, Paphlagonia, and Bos- 
phorus, which he now peaceable held. 1738 tr. Guazzo’s 
art Conversation 221 They cannot live peaceable together. 

Peaceableness (pisib’Inés). Forms: see 
prec. [f. prec. + -NESS.] The quality, character, 
or condition of being peaceable: a. Disposition to 
peace; b. Freedom from strife or disturbance, 
tranquillity. 

1340 Hampote Pr. Conse. 7832 Pare es alkyn delyces and 
eese, And syker peysibilnes and pese, 1382 Wyctir A/adz. 
viii. 26 He rysynge coiaundide to the wyndis and the see, 
und a grete pesiblenesse is miaad. 1530 PausGr. 253/2 
Pesablenesse, factturnité. 1573 G. Harvey Letter-dk. 
(Camden) 50 Our heaven hath not floorishid so niutch here- 
tofore thorouh peasablenes.. as it is like shortly to decai 
thorouh contentiusnes. 1611 SpeEp //ist, Gt. Brett. vi. xliv. 
(1614), Carausius .. gouerned the Province with exceeding 
peaceablenesse. 1709 StryPe Ann. Ref. I. xxxili. 332 That 
City was able to govern it self in much honesty, justice, 
peaceableness and religion. 1834 J. H. Newsan Par. Serm. 
(1837) L iii. 37 Vhe spread of knowledge, bringing in its 
train..a selfish peaceableness. 

Peaceably (p7sabli), adv. Forms: see PEACE- 
ABLE, [See -ty*.] In a peaceable manner. 

1. With peaceful or friendly disposition, intention, 
or behaviour; amicably; so as to make for or 
maintain peace; without making strife, opposition, 
or disturbance; without quarrel or dispute. 

1330 R. Brunst Chron. Wace (Rolls) 7300 3yf swylk be 
comen, & peysibly be hauene han nomen, In pes lat bein 
take pe rest. 1389 in Lng. Gilds (1870) 52 Honestliche and 
peysiblyche to gon to pe forseyd chirch. c 1449 Pecock 
Repr. i. xiii. (Rolls) 363 Regniden in successioun euermore 
oon emperour after an other pesibili to gidere. 1535 Cover- 
pate Zach. vili. 16 Execute 1udgment truly and peaceably. 
1599 SHaks. Much Ado v. ii. 72 Thou and I are too wise to 
wooe peaceablie. 1599 Nasne Lenten Stuffe Wks. (Grosart) 
V. 228 Not any where is..a warlike people peaceablier 
demeanourd. 1709 Appison Zatlher No. 96 7 2 Good 
Subjects, that pay their Taxes, and live peaceably in their 
Habitations. 1855 Macautay //ést, Eg. xii. ILL, 190 With 
assurances that the city should be peaceably surrendered. 

2. Without being subject to disturbance or opposi- 
tion ; in peace, quietly; tranquilly, peacefully. 

1375 Barsour Bruce v. 231 It anoyis me.., That the 
clyffurd sa pesabilly Brukis and haldis the sen3ory That 
suld be mine. 1471 Fortescur H’ks. (1869) 527 Kynge 
Knoght kepte and occupied the same lande.., and died 
peasibly seased tharof. 1593 Suaxs. 2 Aen. V/, 1. tii. 25 
Disturbe him not, let him passe peaceably. 1727 De Foe 
Syst. Magic i. iii. (1840) 71 We come to desire your leave, 
that we may go peaceably, and do the duty of our worship. 
1824 MackIntosH Sfeec/ 15 June, Tley saw the laws obeyed, 
justice administered,..and the revenue peaceably collected. 

3. Comb. 

1692 Wicked Coutriv. Steph. Blackhead in Select. fr. Harl. 
Alisc. (1793) 512 Some other good and peaceably-minded 
nan. 1781 Cowrer Conversation 90 The clash of arguments 
and jar of words,.. Divert the champions prodigal of breath, 
And put the peaceably-disposed to death. 

Peace-breaker (pés)brei:ka1).  [f. PEAcE 5d. 
+ Breaker! 2.] One who breaks or violates 
peace ; one who causes or Stirs up strife; one who 
commits a breach of the peace, a violator of public 


order and security. : 

1552 Latimer Serm., Matt. v. (1562) 75 b, These whisperers 
bee peacebreakers, and not peacemakers. 1578 Reg. Privy 
Council Scot. 111. 38 The saidis thevis and peace brekaris, 
1642 J. SHuTe Sarak §& Hagar (1649) 173 Are the peace- 
makers blessed? Then, certainly, the peace-breakers are 
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cursed. @1716 BLackat HAs. (1723) 1.90 So far from being 
« Peace-maker..he is a Peace-breaker. 1883 A/anchester 
Guard. 15 Oct. 5/3 The police had a lively time of it in 
bundling out the peacebreakers, 

Peaceful (p7sfil), 2. 
[f. PEACE sé, + -FUL.] 

1. Disposed or inclined to peace; aiming at or 
making for peace; friendly, amicable, pacific. 
(Now rave, in this sense feaceadble being usual.) 

a1300 £, E, Psalter cxix. (cxx.] 7 With ba pat pais hated 
ai, Was I paisfull. a1300 Cursor AL, 17646 Paisful bi pi 
cuming hider. c¢1400 Afod. Loll. 107 Snyb he be idul, solace 
hem of fitul hert, and be pesful to all. 1526 /iler. Perf 
(W. de W. 1531) 283b, Blessed be the peacefull, for they 
shall be called the chyldre of god. 1593 Suaks. 3 //en. I/, 
11. VL 31 Good fortune bids vs pause, And smooth the frownes 
of War, with peacefull lookes. 1667 Mitton P. Z. x. 946 
He..thus with peaceful words uprais’d her soon. 1774 
Goupsm. Wat. Hist. (1776) 1V. 125 The Armadillo. . ; a peace- 
ful harmless creature. 

2. Full of or characterized by peace; free from 
strife or commotion; undisturbed, untroubled, calm, 
tranquil, quiet. (Now the usual sense.) 

a1340 Hampote Psalter Prol. 3 Drouyd and stormy saules 
it bryngis in til clere and pesful lyf. ¢1580 Sipney /’s. 1v. 
vii, lin peace and peacefull blisse Will lay me down and 
take my rest. 1632 Mitton Pexseroso 168 And may at last 
my weary age lind out the peaceful hermitage. 1697 
Drvoen Enerd vi. 65 That rous'd the Tyrrhene realin .. 
And peaceful Italy involv'din arms. 1717 Port Elotsa 197 
Ere such a soul regains its peaceful state. 1869 Mrs. H. 
Woop Roland Vorke 111. xi, His face looks as peaceful as 
if it were sainted. 

3. Belonging to a time or state of peace. 

¢1586 C'ress Pemsroke Ps, txxu.. ili, During hisrule. .shall 
.. peacefull plenty join with plenteous peace. 1606 SHAKS. 
Tr. & Cr... iii. 105 Peacefull Commerce from diuidable 
shores. 1741 Mippieton Cicero 1, i. 18 Those who applied 
themselves to the peacefull studies, and the inanagement of 
civil affairs. 1863 Marv Howitt /. Bremer's Greece 11. 
xiv. 109 An unarmed population, accustomed only to peace- 
ful occupations. 


Peacefully (pisfiili), adv. [f. prec. + -L¥2.] 
Ina peacefu] manner. a. So as to make for peace; 
with friendly behaviour, amicably, peaceably (now 
vare or Obs.). Wb. In peace, tranquilly, quietly. 

a1300 £, £, Psalter xxxiv. (xxxv.] 20 Summe.. Paisfulike 
pat spekes. 1411 Nolls of Parit. 111.650/2, lama Justice 
that... scholde have had me more discretly and peesfully. 
1665 Drayven Jad. Lp. 1. i, Our lov'd earth, where peace- 
fully we slept. 1864 Miss Brapvon //, Dundar xix. Au old 
inan who ended a good and prosperous life peacefully. 

Pea‘cefulness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality, character, or state of being peaceful ; dis- 
position or inclination for peace (now vare) 3 quiet- 
hess, tranquillity ; undisturbed condition. 

1651 Jer, Taytor Serm. for Wear un. viii. 94 Humility, 
Peacefulnesse and Charity. 1755in JouNson, 1813 SHELLEY 
Q. Afab iv. 157 To turn ‘Vhe keenest pangs to peacefulness. 
1846 J. BaxtER Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) I. 103 The quiet 
stillness and peacefulness ofnature. 1863 Kincrake Cried 
I, xxviii. 487 The steps by which England was brought froin 
her seeming peacefulness into a temper impatienlly warlike. 

Pea‘ce-kee:per. One who keeps or maintains 
peace; one who ‘keeps the peace’ or refrains from 
strife (?0s.); one who prevents or averts strife ; 
a guardian of the peace. 

1579-80 Nortn Pltarch (1656) 56 Those which the Grecians 
call /renophylaces, as who would say, peace-keepers. 1643 
[Ansier} Lane. Vall. Achor' 5 Had not God .. moved them 
to be the Peace-Keepers..they had been satisfied with 
blood. 1883 77ses 6 Sept., Germany, as our Berlin corre- 
spondent said yesterday, is the peacemaker and the peace- 
keeper of Europe. 

Peaceless (pfslés\, a. [f PEAcE 56. + -LEss.] 
Devoid of peace; not peaceful; unquict. 

xs22 SKELTON HWhy not to Court 72 Pratyng for peace 
peaclesse. 1640 G. Sanvys Chotsi’s Passion w. 254 Verrours 
..affright Our peacelesse souls. 1791 J. LEAxmont Poents 
21x In peaceless paths of Sin. 1884 M. Rure ref, Eadmert 
/ftst, (Rolls) p. cvii, The peaceless peace concluded between 
king and primate in..1095. 

Hence Pea‘celessness. 

1852 Aleanderings of Alen, \. 20 Coins that were tinkled, 
ever shook In pouch of peacelessness. 1892 Storr. Brooke 
Short Serm. 70 Auxiety is a fruitful source of peacelessness. 

Peacemaker (p7'sjma@:ko1). [f. as pree, + 
Maker.) One who makes or brings about peace; 
one who allays strife or reconciles opponents. 

1436 Libel Eng. Poltcy in Pol Pocms (Rolls) 11, 203 Pease 
makers, as Mathew writeth aryghi, Shull be called the 
sonnes of God allemight. 1534 ‘linpaLe 4/att. v. g Blessed 
are the peacemakers (1526, ‘inaynleyners of peace"}. 1600 
Suaxs. A. 174. v. iv. 108 Your If isthe onely peace-maker. 
1715 Wodrow Corr. (1843) IL. 57 If peace-makers be blessed, 
peace-preservers will not wanl their own share. 1867 Frer- 
man Norm, Cong. 1. v. 315 ‘The Roman Bishop appears in 
his proper character of a common peacemaker. 

+b. In the colony of Pennsylvania, the name for 


a Justice of the Peace. Oés. 

1683 Col. Ree. Pennsyly. 1, 66 ‘The Question was asked in 

Councill whether Peace Makers should sitt once a month, 
¢. Ifumorous term for a revolver, gun, or war- 
ship, as decisively settling a dispute. 

1841 Lever C. O'A/aélcy vii. 40 The small mahogany box, 
which contained his peace-inakers. 1861 Lowe.t. Big/oz /’. 
Poeins 1890 II. 226 A feller.., Lep’ up an’ drawed his peace. 
maker, 2n’, ‘Dash it, Sir’, suz he. 1880 (#/f4) Dr. J. H. 
McLean's Peace Makers. A description of the Guns, &c., 
mnanufactured by McLean and Coloncy. 

So Pea‘cema‘king sé., the action of making or 


Forms: see PEAcE sé. 
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bringing about pcace; reconciliation of opponcnts; 
conclusion of peace; Pea‘cema-king @,, that 
makes or brings about peace. 

1556 OLvE Antichrist 62b, ‘Vhe great and peacemaking 
Emperour. 1560 Davs tr. Slefdane's Cont. 375 Certen 
arlicles of y° same peacemaking. 1571 Gotpinc Calvix on 
Ps. \t_ 19 Christ with the true..peacemaking or atonement. 
1643 Mitton Divorce t. vi, That the law should be made 
nore provident of peacemaking then the Gospel! 1878 
Stupps Const. Hist. 111. xviii. 226 The peacemaking duke 
who fell at Northampton. 1887 Pall Alall G. 24 Jan. 1/2 
It may seem like fiddling while Rome is burning to talk of 
peaceniaking at such a moment.. 

Pea'ce-man. — 

+1. A man who is at peace with (the king), or 
under the king’s peace. Ods, 

01425 Eng. Cong. /rel. 142 To harme of pees-men, & nat 
of fomen. 1473 H/aterford Arch. in 10th Nep. List. B1SS. 
Cont, App. v. 310 None of the Kyngs liegmen nor peasmen. 

2. A man who favours or advocates peace. (Now 
usually as two words, pi's mze‘n.) 

1848 Lowe Lt Biglow P. Poems 1890 II. 125 I'ina decided 
peace-man, tu, an’ goagin the war, 1872 SpurcEon 7veas. 
Dav, Ps. Ixviii. 30 God's people were peacemen, and only 
desired the crushing of oppressive nations, that war might 
hot occur again. 1899 Darly News 26 Jan. 5/1 Labelling 


some Liberals as * peace men’ and others as ‘war men“. 

Peacemeale, obs. form of PiECEM=AL. 

Peacemonger (p7‘s;mv:nga1). [See Moncen.] 
A hostile term for a peacemaker, or for one who 
aims at or advocates peace in a way which the 
speaker reprobates. So Pea‘cemo:ngering adj. 

1808 Soutuey Let. to Kickutan 13 Sept., The peace- 
mongers were ready 10 have sacrificed the honour of Eng- 
land. — Let. to 14, 1h, Southey 14 Nov., That peace- 
niongering squad who would lay us at the feet of France. 
1871 Brackie Hour Phases 1, 115 Do you really inean to 
stand up as a universal peacemonger? 1880 Sat. Kev. 24 July 
124/1 Elibu Burritt’s chief object in life, the great entbusiasin 
that inspired and possessed him,., was that of the peace- 
monger. 1900 Darly fel. 10 May 8/7 A peace-niongering 
sentimentalism. 

Hien ao CHIE, [f. Peace sh. + OFFERING.) 

1. In the kng. Bible, as a term of the Levitical 
law, An offering or sacrifice presented as an exe 
pression of thanksgiving to God. 

In Heb, croduin mt zebay hashshélamim, or simply C90 
shelem, pl, DOG shélaminz, prob. more accurately, ‘thank- 
offering’. 

1535 CoveRDALE 1 J/acc. i. 45 Antiochus..forbad ether 
burntofferynge, meatofferynge or peaceofferynge [7. 1’. 
whole burnt offerings and sacrifice and drink offerings} 10 be 
made. 1§39 Biste (Great) Lez, vii. 11 This is the lawe of 
the peaceoffringe (Coverp. healthofferinge}. /éfd.15 The 
flesh of the thankoffrynge in hys peaceoffringes(Coverp., The 
flesh of the thankofferynge in his healthofferynges; Brshops’, 
the fleashe of his peace offeringes for thankesgeuing ; Geneva, 
the flesh of the peace offerings for thankes-giuing ; 1611, the 
flesh of the sacrifice of his peace offerings for thanksgiuing]}. 
1611 Biste Lev. iii, 1 And if his oblation be a sacrifice of 
peace offering[A. 7. (1885) peace offerings; #arg. Or, thank 
offerings}. 1698 Be. Patrick Comm. Lev. ili. 1 They seem 
to me to have given the best account of this, who.. think 
these were called Peace-offerings, because they were prin- 
cipally thankful acknowledgments of Mercies received from 
God's Bounty. 1860 Pusey A/in. Proph. 198 Peace-offerings, 
as uate of the willing thankfulness of souls at peace with 
Go 

2. An offering made to make or obtain peace; a 
propitiatory sacrifice or gift. 

a1661 Futter Morthies, Staffs. (1840) II]. 133 They 
(Dudley and Empson] were made a peace-offering to popular 
anger 1510, and were executed a1 Tower-hill. 1776 Burney 
‘list. Minus. \. 275 note, According to Homer's account..it 
was given by..[Mercury] to Apollo, as a peace-offering, and 
indemnification for the oxen which he had stolen. 1848 
Tuackrray Bk. Snobs xxiv, An elegant little present, which 
1 had brought..as a peace-offering to Mrs. Ponto. 

Pea'ce-o:‘fficer. A civil officer appointed to 
preserve the public peace, as a constable. ; 

1714 Acts Geo. / c. § § 3 High or Petty-constable and olher 
Peace-officer. 1837 Dickens Pick. 11, The assistance of 
several peace officers. 

Peach (pit), 5¢.1 Forms: 4-6 peche, 5 peshe, 
pesshe, (peske, peesk), 6 peache, 6- peach. 
(ME.a. F. péche, OF, peche, earlier pesche, in ONF. 
peske (= Pr. persega, It. persica, pesca) :—late L. 
persica (med.L. in Du Cange), for cl. L. persicum, 
ellipt. for Persicum malun lit. Persian apple: so 
Persica malus or arbor, peach-tree. 

The phonetic development in Romanic was fersica,*persca, 
pesca, peske, pesche, péeche.) : 

l. The fruit of the tree Amygidalus persica (see 2), 
a large drupe, usually round, of a whitish or yellow 
colour, flushed with red, with downy skin, highly 
flavoured sweet pulp, and rough furrowed stonc; 
cultivated in many varieties. 

The varieties are classed as Ciincstonr or FreesToxe 
according as the pulp adheres to or separates from the stone, 
‘The Nectarine is a variety with smooth skin and different 
flavour. 

2a 1366 Cuaucer Low. Kose 1373 And many hoomly trees 
ther were, That peches, coynes, and apples bere. ¢ 1440 


Proup, Parv. 395/t Peske, or peche, frute (7.77. peesk, | 


peshe], Jesca, pomm Lerciciumn, ¢ 1483 Caxton Dialogues 
13/7 Cheryes, .. strawberies, .. pesshes, medliers. 1542 
Boorne Dyetary xxi. (1870) 283 Peches doeth mollyfy 1he 
bely, and be colde. 1g91 SytvestTeR Du Bartas 1. iil. 569 
The velvet Peach, gilt Orenge, downy Quince. 1620 VENNER 
Via Recta vii. 114 Peaches and Aprecocks are of one and 
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thesame nature, 1730-46 THoMmson A wtumn 676 The downy 
peach, the shining plum, The ruddy, fragrant nectarine, 1884 
Miss Brappon /shiraed xxxvi, A gray velve1 bodice that 
fitted the plump, supple figure, as the rind fits the peach. 

2. ‘The tree Amyydalus (Prunus) persica, N.O. 
Rosacex, a native of Asia, introduced in ancient 
times into Europe; the peacli-tree. 

c1400 Lanfranc's Cirnrg. 83 (Ashm. MS.) pe ius of be 
leeues of pechis, 1530 Patscr. 252/2 Peache, tree, Jeschier. 
1663 CowLry Dise., Garden x, He bids the rustick Plum to 
rear A noble Trunk, and bea Peach. 1796 C. Marsia.y 
Garden, xvii. (1813) 284 Peach .. succeeds better than the 
nectarine, as to bearing and ripening. 1898 Johnson's Gard. 
Dict. 722/2 Do not brush off the foliage of peaches in the 
autumn, 


3. Applied to other edible fruits resembling the 
peach, or to the plants producing them: a. Sarco- 
cephalus escelentus, a climbing shrub of West 
Africa (Guinea, Negro, or Sierra Leone Leach), 
hearing a large juicy berry arising from the fused 
ovaries of a cluster of floweis; b. the QUANDONG, 
fusanus acuminatus or Santalum acuminatum, 
of Australia (Native Seach); ec. Prunus caro- 
lintana, the Carolina cherry-laurel (/Vld Leach), 
also called wz/d orange; +A. Wolf’s peach, the 
tomato (Solanum Lycopersicum). 

1760 J. Lee /ntrod. Bot. App. 322 Peach, Wolfs, Solanunt, 
1866 7'reas. Lot. 854 Peach, Guinea,.. Native, of Australia, 
..of Sierra Leone. /bid. 1020 STarcocephalus) esculentus 
has pink flowers and an edible fruit, of the size of a peach, 
whence it has been called the Sierra Leone Peach. 

4. Short for peach-brandy: see 6. (U. S.) 

1853 Kane Grinnell E.rp. xxxiv. (1856) 302 There the air, 
pure and sharply cold. .braces you up like peach and honey 
ina Virginia fog. 1880 Barman’'s Man. 55 Peach and 
Jfoney, one table-spoonful of honey; one wine-glass of 
peach brandy. Stir with a spoon. 

5. = Leach-colour. see 6; also att776. or as adj. 

1848 Dickens Domébcy xxxvii, The diamonds or the peach. 
velvet bonnet. 1882 Garden 16 Sept. 260/1 Blooms of. .rosy 
peach. 1900 London Letter 26 Jan. 133/t Outlined in 
varying shades of roses from palest peach todeepest puce;.. 
pleatin,s of white chiffon edged wilh peach ruches. 

6. attrib.and Comb ,as peach-bud, -down ,-flavour, 
flower, -graft, -hernel, -orchard, -stone;, peach-fed, 
-like adjs.; peach-bells, a name for the peach- 
leaved bellflower (Campanula persicifolia); peach- 
black, a black pigment made from calcined peach- 
stones; peach-blight, peach-blister, diseases of 
peach-trees caused by the fungi Avontlia fructi- 
genaand Taphrina deformans respectively; peach- 
borer, a name of insects whose laivze bore through 
the bark of the peach-tree: sfec. a moth, #gerza 
exttiosa, and a beetle, Dicerca divaricata; peach- 
brake, a dense thicket of the ‘wild peach’ in 
Texas (see 3c); peach-brandy, a spirituous liquor 
made from the fermented juice of peaches; peach- 
colour, (2) the colour of a ripe peach, a soft pale 
red; (4) the colour of PEaACH-BLossoM, a delicate 
rose or pink; also aftrid. or as adj.; so peach- 
ecloured a.; peach-house, a building in which 
peaches are grown under glass; peach-leaved 
a., having leaves like the peach; peach myrtle, 
name for the Australian myrtaceous shrubs of the 
genus /7yfocalymma, with rose-coloured flowers ; 
peach-oak, name given to two N. American species 
of oak, Quercus densiflora (also chestnut oak or 
tan-bark oak), and Q. Phellos (willow oak); peach- 
palm, a species of palm (Guslelna speciosa) found 
in tropical South America, bearing a large egg- 
shaped red-and-orange fruit with firm flesh which 
becomes mealy and edible when cooked ; peach- 
pip, -pit,a peach-stone; peach-water, a flavouring 
extraet obtained from peach-leaves, having a flavour 
of bitter almonds; peach-wood, a dye-wood (also 
called Avcaragua wood) resembling brazi}-wood, 
supposed to be that of some species of Caxsalpinia; 
peach-worm, one of various caterpillars which 
infest the leaves of peach-trees, chiefly in America ; 
peach-yellows, a destructive disease affecting 
cultivated peach-trees in the United States, in 
which the leaves become dwarfed, distorted, and 
yellowish, and the treé dies in a few years. 

1s97_ GERARDE //evbal un. cxi. 366 Of *Peach bels, and 
Steeple bels. 1611 Cotcr., Campanettes blanches, White 
Peach-bels, or Steeple-bell-flowers. 1856 Yreas. Lot. 854 
*Peach-blister, an affection to which peach-leaves are sub- 

ject, the leaves becoming thick, bladdery, and curled. 1814 
Scott Diary 10 Aug. in Lockhart, ‘Vhey could get fom an 
American trader a bottle of *peach-brandy or rum. 1881 
E. E. Frewer tr. Holub’s Seven Years S. Afr. 1.x. 420 
The next farm.. was that belonging to Martin Zwart, whom 
we found engaged in distilling peach-brandy. 1666 DovLe 
Fortes & Qual. 1. iii, Wks. 1772 111. 72 A *peach-bud does 
..change the sap that comes to it into a fruit very differing 
from that which the stock naturally produceth. 1599 J. 
River Bibl. Schol. 1709 A *peach colour, persicus color, 
1605 Lond. Prodigal, Bijb, A peach colour satten shute, Cut 
vpon cloath ofsiluer. 1735 Dict. Polygraph. s.v. Glass, To 
make a Peach colour in Glass. 1597 SHaks. 2 Hen. /V, 1 it. 
19 Take note how many paire of Silk stockings thou hast? 
(Wiz. these, and those ihat were thy *peach-colour’d ones.) 
1852 Beck's Florist June 131 Daphue Mezercumt,.prei 
peach-coloured blossoms. «1894 Mrs, Dyan Ad/ in a Man's 
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K. (1899) 170 Sbe smootbed one *peach-down cheek with 
complacency. 1796 -Vew Anu. Keg. 165 Not the sbade 
Ambrosial, waving its *peacb-flowers that blow To pearly 
grapes, and kiss the turf below. 1796 Kirwan £lem, Vin. 
(ed. 2) I. 29 Peach-flower red— pale whitish red. 1597 GErARDE 
Hleréaé ur, cxi. 366 Campanula Persicifolia, *Peach-leafed 
Bell flower.. hath a great number of small and long leaues, 
rising in a great bush out of tbe ground, like the leaues of 
the Peach tree. 1834 M. Scott Craucse Midge (1865) 169 
His downy cheeks as *peach-like and blooming as ever. 
188a Garden 9 Sept. 230/3 The *Peach Myrtle..is one of 
the many beautiful Australian plants, 1863 Bates Vat, 
Amazon x. (1864) 325 The celebrated ‘*peach-palm’..is a 
common tree at Ega. ‘Ile name, I suppose, is in allusion 
to the colour of the fruit, and not to its flavour. 1580 
Hottyvsaso Treas. Fr. Tou, Peschenoix, a * Peach stone. 
188 R. Brvpvtw sIrt 2 Scot. xiv. 288 [Nasmyth] used 
largely a colour he called peach-stone grey, made from 
calcined peach-stones. 1822 Isuison Sc. & Art II. 186 
*Peach-wcod gives a colour inferior to Brazil. 

Peach, s).2 Jin. focal. [f. prec.: see quot. 
1811.) Cornish miners’ term for chlorite slate 
(see CHLoritE! 2); also distinguished as greex 
peach, Blue peach: see quots. 1877, 1881. 

1778 Pryce Min. Cornub, 325 When a load is composed 
mostly of this sort of stone, it is called a peach. 1811 
Pinkerton Petval. I. 128 Chlorite .. is the green tale of 
Born, and the Samnterde of old German writers, perhaps 
from its velvety appearance. ‘Yo the Cornish iminers,.it 
is abo known by the name of feach. 1877 Jin. Meg. 1.75 
The green peach of the Cornish tin mines is undoubtedly 
chlorite... Blue peach..is probably a bluish-gray variety of 
‘Tourmaline. 1881 Raymonp .Vining Gloss.,* Blue peach, 
Corn., a slate-blue, very fine-grained schorl-rock. 

|| Peach, 53.3 Ods. Also peech. [a. Russ. 
Deb felch oven, stove.] A (Russian) stove. 

15gt G. Fretcuer Asse Contunw. xxviii. (Hakl. Soc.) 147 
All the winter time..they heat their peaches, which are 
made lyke the Germane bathstoaves, and..so warme the 
house, 1778 Phil. Trans. XIX. 327 A number of billets 
of wood are placed in the peech or stove. 

Peach (pi.f),v. Forms: 5-6 peche, 6- peach. 
{Aphetic form of a-pecke: see AvreAcu, and cf. 
IMPEACH. ] 

+1. ¢rans. To accuse (a person) formally; to 
impeach, indict, bring to trial. Ods. 

¢ 1460 Jowueley Myst. xix. 239 At the day of dome I shall 
thaym peche. 1534 Wriotnesney Chron. (Cainden) I. 25 The 
Lord Dakers..was pechidofh-ghtreason. 1693 ‘Tat in Dry- 
den's Fuveuad it, (1697) 27 Shou'd Verres peach Thieves, 
Milo Murderers, Clodius tax Lawds, Cethegus Catiline. 
1727 Gay Begg. Op. 1.x, Have him peach'd the next sessions. 
fig. 1638 Cinnainew. Aelig, Prot. 1 Pref. §18 Does he 
not in the same place peach Tertullian also? ; 

b. Yo give incriminating evidencc against, inform 
against (an accomplice or associate); to ‘round 
upon’. Now rave. 

1570 Foxe A. & .V/. (ed. 2) 1401/1 The sayd Frier.. 
secretlye practised to peach him by letters sent ynto the 

Clergie here in England. 1607 MipoLteton Phonev v. i. 
246 ee me bave pardon, I beseech your grace, and I'l! 
peach em all. 1690 Mrs. Beun Ihidow Rauter iv. ii, Wilt 
thou betray and peach thy friend? 1722 De For Col. Jack 
(1840) 77, He has peached ine and all the others, to save his 
life. 1903 A. Lane in lot 29 June 591/2 Godfrey could not 
peach Coleman without peaching himself, 

te. fig. To betray. Obs. 

1641 Everyn Diary 2 Jan., | did not amidst all this peach 
ny liberty nor my vertue with the rest who made shipwreck 
of both. 

d. /ransf, To blab, divulge. colfoy. 

1852 Tnackerw “Lswond 1.ix, What! the soubrette has 
peached to the ammouren.x. 1883 Hastam )et Not / 105 
I’m so thankful this has all come out without my peaching 
a word, . 

2. intr. 01 absol. Vo inform against an accom- 
plice; to turn informer. Const. efor, against, 
Now chiefly slang or colfoy. 

1596 Suaxs. 1 //en, JV, 1. ti. 47 If I be tane, He peach for 
this. 1632 B. Jonson Magu. Lady iv.ii, Will you go peach, 
and cry yourself a fool At grannam’s cross } be laugh'd atand 
despised! 1717 Savace Love fn Merl i. iti, Save my life, 
and I'll oer. 1816 Trial Berkeley Poachers 34 An oath 
not to peach upon each other. 1847 Jamus Convict xxxvii, 
He might have got off himself if he had peached against 
others. 1861 Mucins Jom Brown at Oxf. xii. (1889) 110 
I’m not going to peach if the proctor don’t send again In the 
morning. 

Hence Pea’ching v6/. sd. and p/. a. 

-a1460 Gregory's Chron. in List. Coll. Citiscn Loudon 
(Cainden) 186 There was a pechyng i-made uppon the Erle 
of Ormounde ..for certayne poynty's of treson. 1519 Horan 
Vulg. 216 b, In Tyberis dayes many stode in ievpardy of 
pechyng or of theyr lyfe. @16z5 FreTcner Bloody Bro. 
i, You chip pantler, you peaching rogue, that provided us 
These necklaces! 1818 Moore Pudge Fam. Parts vi. 82 
Give me the useful peaching Rat. 1859 Green Of. Stud. 
ii. § 7. 92 By peacbing, our hero obtained a pardon. 

Peach, obs. form of PecH vw. Sc. 

Pea‘ch-bloo:m. a. The delicate powdery 
deposit on the surface of a ripe peach (Biuos 56.4 
4); hence, in refcrence to complexion, a soft pink 
flush like that of the peach. b. = next, 1. 

1856 Emcrson Eng. Traits, Race Wks. (Bohn) II. 30 A 
¢lear skin,‘a peach-bloom complexion, and good teeth, are 
found all over the island. 1884 Brack Yud. Shaks. ix, The 
peacb-bloom of bealth on her cheek. 

Pea‘ch-blo:ssom. 

1. The blossom of the pcach-tree. 

1664 Evetyn Nal. /fort. (1729) 198 March. .Grape Flowers, 
Almonds and Peach Blossoms, 1718 Quincy Cowl. Disp. 
174 Peach-blossoms,—These are us’d oaly in a Syrup, 
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2. attrib., esp. Of the colour of a peach-blossom, | and having a delicate pink flush like a peach; also 


a delicate purplish pink. 

1702 Loud. Gaz. No. 3835/4 Lin’d with a Peach-Blossom 
Silk. 1835-qx Branpe Chen. (ed. 5) 889 The cobalt ore, 
called peach-blossom cobalt, is a bydrated diarseniate of 
cobalt. 1901 Daily News 19 Jan. 6/7 A soft, pale tone of 
mauve, almost peach-blossom colour, ; : 

3. Name for a species of moth (7hyalira baits, 
from the colour of the spots on its wings. 

1819 G. SAMOUELLE Entomol. Compend. 250 Peach blossom 
moth, 1859 W.S. Coteman Woodlands (1862) 109 On the 
leaf of the Bramble feeds the caterpillar of..the Peach- 
blossom Moth. 1860 Gosse Rom, Nat. [list. 25 What is 
this approaching, with its ten patches of rosy white on its 
olive wings? The lovely ‘peach-blossom’, certainly, 

Pea‘ch-blow. [See Biow 54.3] A delicate 
purplish-pink colour; cf. prec., 2. b. A glaze of 
this colour on some Oriental porcelain. c. A 
variety of potato of this colour (Cent, Didi... 

1861 L. L. Nosre /cedergs 176 The berg is immersed in 
almost supernatural splendors...The blue and tbe purple 
pass up into peach-blow and pink. 

attrié, 1885 Pall Mall G. 10 Apr. 5/1 The little peachblow 
or crushed strawberry vase which sold for over £ 4,000... Vhe 
peculiar peach-bloom colour of the vase is what gives it its 
value. 1896 Godcy'’s Alag. (U.S.) Feb. 212/1 ‘The colors 
ings are exquisite ; peach-blow pink and lime green. 

Peachen (pitfén), a. rare, [f. PEactt 56.1 + 
-EN4,] Oforresemblinga peach; having a surface 
like that of a peach; peachy. 

1825 Hoce Q. //ynde 26 That full set eye, that peachen 
chin, 1883 L. Wincrterp «il. Acwve I. viii, 171 Wrinkles 
mar a peachen cheek. 

Peacher (pz1f21). rare. Also 6 pecher. [f. 
PEACH v. + -ER!, or aphetic f. afecher, APPEACHER.] 
An accuser, indicter, informer. 

1570 IYoxe A. & J. (ed. 2) 548/2 Named -lAfpecllatores, 
iaccusers or pechers of others y* were giltles). 1675 Cotton 
Burlesque on B. i, Who, I be judge against my Father! 
Thy peacher and thy IIangman rather. 

+ Pea‘chery!. Obs. rare. [f. Peach v. +-ERY.] 
The action or practice of ‘ peaching’. 

1654 Gayton /Vecas. Votes i. viii 118 The latter, (being 
base Peachery’) brings anothiers life to a Halter. 

Peachery ® (pitfari). [f Paci sb.1+-rRy.] 
A place where peaches are grown; a collection of 
growing peach-trccs. 

1811 L. M. Hawkins C'tess & Gert. 1. 47 The product of 
his graperies, pineries, peacheries, cherryries. 1844 J. T. 
Hewcetr Parsons & IV. xxi, Hothouses for peacheries, 
pineries and graperies. 

Pea‘-chick. [f. Pex? + Cuick.] The young 
of the pea-fowl. 

1542 Boorne DLyctary xv. (1870) 270 Yonge peechyken 
[Péura?} of a halfe a yere of age be praysed. 1634 «1 /tho» p 
J/S. in Simpkinson MVashingtons (1860) App. p. xxiii, To 
Mr. Prestwood for 1 peacock and a pea henn 00 13 00..'l'o 
him for 3 peachickes 0007 06. 1878 J. INctis Sport & Ih, 
M. 120 The peachicks, about seven or eight months cld, 
are deliciously tender and well flavoured. 

b. Applicd to a young and vain person. 

@1746 SOUTHERNE (J.), Does the snivelling peachick think 
to make a cuckold of me? 1848 Kixcstey Saint's Trag. i. 
i. 134 low these young pea-chicks must needs ape the 
grown peacock’s frippery ! 

Peachify (pz*tjifoi), v. nonce-wd. [f. Peacuy a. 
+-FY.]  ¢rvans. To make ‘peachy’, give a ‘peachy’ 
complexion to. 

1853 Reapu Chr. Yohustone 55 A race of women that the 
northern sun peacbifies instead of rosewoodizing. 

Peachiness (piifines). [f. Peachy a. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being * peachy’, 

1820 C. R. Maturin Melmoth xxvi. (1892) I1k. 88 The 
rose-leaf tint and peachiness of their delicate cheeks. 1869 
Contemp. Rev. XI. 357 Appreciating critics who write 
about its [a picture’s] fruitiness, and juiciness,-and pulpi- 
ness, and downiness, and peachiness. 

Pea-chlet. nonce-wd. [f. Pract sb.) + -Ler.] 
A small or undeveloped peach; a tiny peach. 

1877 Besant & Rice //arp & Cr. xii, 115 The cold wind 
has .. killed every little peachlet which was beginning to 
swell out on its tiny stalk. 

+Pea-chment. Ods. rare. [Aphetic f. afeche- 
ment, APPEACHMENT.} .\ccusation, charge. [each- 
ment of waste: sce IMPEACHMENT of waste. 

15sg Aichmond iills (Surtees) 131, 1 gyve also to ny 
younger sone Jhone Wandisferd, all my landes in ‘Vhymy]l- 
bye for the terme of hys natural lyfe and after hys deitht to 
returne to my son Christopher Wandisford and hys hayers 
without any pichement of wayst. 

Pea‘ch-tree. ‘he tree sfmygidalus persica 

which bears peaches. 
_€1409 Master of Cau (MS. Digby 182) xii, Ye shall put 
in be wounde pe Ius of be leves of a peche tree ymenged wt 
quyckelyme. x562 Turner //erda/ it. 48b, ‘Vhe peche tre 
floureth with the almond tre. 1774 J. Bryanr .Vythol. I. 
63 Perseus .. is said..to have planted the peach tree at 
Memphis. 1866 7vcas. Bot. 56/1 Peach-trees ripen their 
fruit very well as standards in the open air. 

Peachwort (p7i{;wauit). [f.Peacts).1 + Wort, 
tr. the med.L. name Jerstcaria, f. persica peach, 
from the rescmblance of the leaves to those of the 
peach-tree.] The plant Polygonum Dersicaria. 

1597 Gerarve f/erda/ u. cix. 361 Dead Arsinart is called 
Perstcaria or Peachwoort, of the likenesse that the leaues 
haue with those of the Peach tree. 1866 7rcas. Bot. 854. 

Peachy (p7ifi), a. [f. Peacu sé.1 + -y.] Of 
the nature or appearance of a peach, esp. in colour 
or texture; chiefly of the cheeks: Round, soft, 


‘ransf. of a person: Having ‘peachy’ complexion. 

1599 T. M(ouret] Sidkzqwornies 28 No peachy marke to 
signifie disdaine No greene to shew a wanton mind and 
saine. 1775 Barry Odstruct. Arts Eug. vii. 102 A delicate, 
peacby, bloom of complexion, very common in England. 
1877 Brackie Ivise Aleut 332 When 1 was a youth, Some 
twenty summers on my peachy cheeks. Cod. 1852 Dickexs 
Bleak Ho. Wiii, One of the peacby-cheeked charmers. 

Peachy, sd. rare. [f. Pracn 56.1, atter ferry.] 
A fermented liquor made from peaches. 

1781 S. Peters Hist. Conn. 245 They make peachy and 
perry; grape, cherry, and currant wines. 

Peacible, obs. form of PEACEABLE. 


Pea--coat. [f. after pea-jacket.) = PEA-JACKET. 

1845 R. Brown in J/ezz. il. (1866) 24 Most of the pea-coats 
have been laid aside. 1848 CLoucn Sothie v, In heavy pea- 
coat his trouserless trunk enwrapping. 1861 Dickexs G?, 
E.xpect. liv, We had our pea-coats with us, and I took a bag. 

Peacock (pzkek), sd. Forms: a. 4-6 pecok, 
-e, (4-5 pekok, 5-6 -cock(e, 5 -cokk(e), 6-7 
peacocke, (6 peocock, pyckock), 6- peacock. 
B. 4 poucok, 4-5 pocok, -koc, pokok(e, 5 po- 
kokke, poocok. +. 4-6 pacok, (4 -cokke, 4-5 
-kok(e, &-koc). [f. ME. *s2¢:—OE. géa + Cock; 
beside which ME. had Jocock, f. £6, poo, and pacocé, 
f. (northern) faa, fa-, both repr. OE. péwa, a. L. 
pivo; see Po. Cf. the parallel fem. Peanen, formerly 
pohenne, pehen; PEAFOWL is modern.] 

1. The imale bird of any species of the genus Pata 
or peafowl, especially of the common species 
P, cristatus, a native of India, now everywhere 
domesticated, and well known as the most imposing 
and magnificent of birds; from this and _ its 
strutting gait it is treated as a type of ostentatious 
display and vainglory. 

a. 1377 Lanci. P. Pl. B. xu. 240 Pat is be pekok [v.29 
pacok, -kok, pocok, -kok] & be pohenne, proude riche men 
pet bitokneth, For pe pekok, and men pursue bym, may 
nou3te fleighe heighe. ¢ 1386 Cunucer Aceve's 7.6 As eny 
pecok he was proud and gay. c1440 Promp. Parv. 389/1 
Pekokke, byrde, Juve, favus. 1553 Even 7 recat. sWewe 
ind. (Arb.) 7 Gold, Siluer, Apes, Peacockes, & Elephantes 
teeth. 1560 Dats tr. Slefdane’s Comin. 119 They are as 
bragge and as pronde as pecockes, and iette vp and downe 
in all places. 1592 Davirs /exmort. Soul xxxiv, viii, Yake 
heed of ouer-weening, and compare Thy peacock’s feet with 
thy gay peacock’s traine. 1781 Cowrer Sruth 58 The selt- 
applauding bird, the peacock, see— Mark what a sumptuous 
Pharisee is he! 1819 Keats Lamia 1. 50 Eyed like a pea- 
cock, and all crimson barr'd. 1883 STEVENSON Silverado Sq. 
142 Happy and proud like a peacock on a rail. 1891 Chaz:- 
bers’ Encyct. NV, 824/2 Peacock (Pavo)..includ ng at least 
two species—tbe Indian and Singhalese /”. crista tus, domesti- 
cated in Britain and other countries, and the Malayan 
P, nuticus, inhabiting Java, Borneo, and similar regions. 

B. @1300 Sat, People Kildare v. nm FE. £. 2’. (1862) 153 
Ffojure and xx" wild ges and a poucok. 1340-70 Alex. & 
Diud.716 A fair pokok of pris men paien to iuno, 1420 
Pallad. on Husé. \. 610 Vhe pocok me may rere vp esely. 
61475 Pict. Voc. in Wr. Wilcker 760/38 //i¢ pavo,..apocokl:. 

y: €1374 [See b] pakoc. c1qgoo Maunpey. (Roxb,) vii. 25 
IIe has on his heued a creste as a pacok, bot it es mykill 
mare pan pe creste of a pacok. c 1450 Hottanp Howlat 81 
‘lbat is the plesant Pacok, preciouss and pure. 1500-20 
Duxsar Poems xivi. 14 A nychtingall .. Quhois angell 
fedderis ay the pacok schonc. 

b. éransf. and fig., esp. referring to the vain- 
glorious habits and ostentation attributcd to the 
bird. Zo play the Peacock, to comport oneself vain- 
gloriously. 

¢1374 Cuaccer Treylus 1. 154 (210) And yet as proud a 
pekok [v. ». pakoc] can he pnille. 1538 Bate There Lawes 
526 Thre syppes are for the hyckock, And six more for the 
chyckock, ‘Thus a i imy_praty pyckock, Recouer by and 
by. 1590 SHaks. Com. Err. iv. lil. 81. @1sgz GREENE 
sliphousns \. 1780 Nay then, proud pecock, since thou art 
so stout [etc.]. 1656 Hari. Mono. tr. Boccalini's Aduts. fr. 
Parnass, 84 Proudly playing the Peacocks, and publikely 
professing severity. 1745 G. Wasuincton Rules of Civility 
liv, Play not the Peacock, looking everywhere about you, to 
see if peu be well deck’t. 1828 Sfortiug Mag. XXII. 134 
lien Champion, a peacock of fox-hunters. 1866 Gro. Evior 
J, Llolt v, How came he to have such a nice-stepping 
long-necked peacock for his daughter ? 

ce. The bird or its flesh as an article of food. 

¢1460 J. Russert Bk. Nurture 695 For a standard, vensoun 
rost, kyd, favne, or cony,.. pecok in hakilleryally. ?¢1475 
Sgr. lowe Degre 318 He..serued the kynge..With deynty 
meates that were dere, With Partryche, Pecoke,and Plouere. 
@ 1845 Barua /ugol, Leg. Ser. ut. Blaspheimer's Wari, 
‘There were peacocks served up in their pride (that is tails). 
1872 TENNYSON Gareth § /_ynctte 823 A teast.. Held in hight 
hall.. And there they placed a peacock in bis pride Before 
the damsel. 

2. One of the southern constellations (7az2). 

1674 Moxon Tutor Astron. 1. iii. § 10 (ed. 3) 19 Twelve 
Constellations .., posited about the South Pole,..3 Tbe 
Indian, 4 The Peacock, 5 The Bird of Paradise. 1868 
Lockyer Guillemiu's Lleavens (ed. 3) 335 ‘The Pha:nix, 
below which, returning to the horizon, and to the meridian, 
are found Toucan, the Crane, the Indian, and the Peacock. 

+3. Peacock of the sea, Sea P, = PEACOCK-FISU. 
¢ 1520 Anprewe .Voble Lyfe ut. Ixvii, Pauus marts is the 
Pecocke of the Se, & is lyke the pecocke of the londe, bothe 
his backe, necke, & hede, & the nether body is fisshe. 

4. Short for peacock-butterfly, peacock-moth. 

1827 Butterfly Collector's Vade AM. 112 Vancssa Lo, Pea- 
cock, 1832 Rensie Consp. Butterj?l. & Aloths 143 The 
Peacock (acaria notata) appears the end of May and 
beginning of Tune. 1869 E, Newman &rit, Jloths 87 Vhe 
Peacock. /é/¢., The Sharp-angled Peacock. 


PEACOCK. 


5, attrib. and Comb. a. Of, belonging to, like, 
or of the nature of a peacock or peacocks; that is 
( 4g.) a peacock; as feacock-behaviour, -Christian, 
colour, -fool, -green, justiciary, pride, vitualism, 
-slave, -train, -yewtree; peacock-spotted, -voiced, 
-witted adjs. ; peacock-pluming vbl. sb. 

1894 Miss Cosse Lif I. 174 Watching their victim and 
exploding with glee at his “peacock behaviour. 1642 J. 
Eaton foney-c. Free Fusti/. 454 Ape-Saints, and *Peacock- 
Christians (as Luther truly calleth them), 1611 CoTcr. s. v. 
Gemmé, Couleur gemimée, a pearle, or *peacocke colour. 
1622 Peacuam Compl. Gent. (1661) 136 Peacocke colour, #. ¢. 
changeable blew, or red blew. 1893 Serzdner’s Aag. June 
768/1 Their exquisite pale peacock color is without equal 
among the eggs of our Eastern birds. 1575 GascoiGNe 
Wé&s., Weedes vi. 281 For thou hast caught a proper paragon 
A theefe, a cowarde and a *peacocke foole, 1895 /’xoc. Zool. 
Soc. 264 The fore wings are *peacock-green, black in the 
centre, 1642 J. Eaton Honey-c. Free Fustif. 206 Apish 
Saints, and painted *Peacock-Justiciaries. 1596 Nasne 
Saffron-\Valden Wks. (Grosart) III. 179 His *peacocke- 
pluming her like another Pandora.. through his incredible 
praising of her. 1580 Sipney Ps. xb. ii, Who bendes not 
wand'ring eyes ‘Yo greate mens *peacock pride. 1860 
Emerson Cond. Life vi. (1861) 122 In creeds never was such 
levity ; witness the heathenisms in Christianity, ..the *pea- 
cock ritualism. 1609 Markuam am. Whore (1868) 24 
Cheaters, braggarts and tbe *peacock slaue, whose words 
and cloathes areallthe welth theyhaue. 1820 TI. Mitcue.r 
Avistoph, 1. 22 A plague upon these envoys, I hate their 
*peacock trains. 1883 Hecen F. Martin in Blackw, Alag. 
Jan. 10 [Cyimbeline’s Queen’s} handsome *peacock-witted 
son Cloten. 1864 Tennyson nx. Ard. 609 The *peacock- 
yewtree and the lonely Hall. 

b. Special combs. : peacock arrow, an arrow 
furnished with a peacock’s feather; peacock-bit- 
tern, a uame of the South American sun-bittern, 
Eurypyga helias; peacock-blue, the peculiar lus- 
trous blue ofa peacock’s neck; peacock-butterfly, 
a European butterfly (J’axessa Jo) with ocellated 
wings ; peacock-coal, iridescent coal; peacock- 
copper, an early name for bornite, from its iride- 
scent colours: cf. peacoch-ore; peacock-eye, the 
ocellus on a peacock’s feather: also a/fvzd.; pea- 
cock-fan, a fan made or trimmed with peacock’s 
feathers; peacock-fly, -hackle, an artificial fly 
dressed with a peacock’s feather ; peacock-flower, 
a name applied to two leguminous trees, (@) /o727- 
ciana regia (Royal peacock-flower), and (6) Cexsal- 
pinia (Poinciana) pulcherrima (also Flower-fence) 
(Miller /%az¢-22. 1884); peacock flower-fence, 
a leguminous tree, Adenanthera pavonina (cbid.) ; 
‘+ peacock-hatter, ‘in the Middle Ages, a plumist 
or milliner’ (Cent. Dict. 1890); peacock-iris, a 
bulbous plant of South A frica, AJorwa (V derssertx?a) 
glaucopis, also known as 77s Pavonia; also applied 
to other species of Viewsseuxia; peacock-moth, 
Macaria notata and A. alteriata, of family Geo- 
metride; peacock-ore, iridescent copper ore; 
peacock-stone (see quots.); peacock-throne, the 
former throne of the Kings of Delhi, now in the 
possession of the Shah of Persia; adorucd with the 
representation of a peacock’s tail fully expanded, 
composed of precious stones; peacock treasure- 
flower, a S. African composite plant, Gazazia 
pavonia, with large orange-coloured flower-heads. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Pro/. 104 A sheef of *pecok [v.7. pocok] 
arwes bright and kene Vnder his belt he bar ful thriftily. 
1886 Cassels Encyci, Dict., *Peacock-hlue. 1897 Mary 
fKincstey IV. Africa xxiv. 553 ‘The butterflies .. show 
themselves off in the sunlight, in their canary-coloured, 
crimson, and peacock-blue liveries, 1802 BinGLey 472271. 
Siog. (1813) ILI. 209 The *Peacock Butterfly. 1826 Kirsy 
& Sp. Entomol, 11. xxx. 214 The black spinous caterpillars 
of the common peacock-butterfly (Vasessa Jo). 1686 PLot 
Stafjfordsh. 126 The * Peacock-coal..isiuuch softer than the 
Cannel, ..most vividly representing all the colours of the 
most glorious feathers ina Peacocks trayne. 1890 Cent. Dict. 
s.v. Peacock, *Peacock-eye marble, an Italian marble of 
mingled white, blue, and red color. 1893 Sfectator 3 June 
731 Ornaments..on the train of the peacock, .. best described 
as the ‘peacock-eye’. @1861 Mrs. Brownine Christmas 
Gifts viii, ‘The eyes in the *peacock-fans Winkedat the alien 
glory. 1676 Cotton IH’alton’s Angler vii. 325 ‘Vhere is also 
»» the *Peacock-fly: the body made of the whirl of a 
peacock’s feather. 1860 W. A. Minrer Alem. Chen. (ed. 2) 
II. 658 The copper pyrites .. or ordinary ore of copper, 
consists of a double sulphide of copper and iron... The 
variety, called variegated or *peacock ore, contains a larger 
proportion of sulphide of copper. 1877 Raymonp Statist. 
Alines & Alining 310 A large body of fine ‘peacock’ ore. 
1890 Vocan Black Police xix. 352 [Australian], The pris- 
matic tints of a material sulphide known to niiners by the 
name of ‘peacock ore’, 1753 Campers Cyct. Supf., 
Pavonius-lapis, the *peacock-stone, a name given by 
Ludovicus Dulcis.. Probably it was one of the variegated 
agates, 1833 Penny Cycl. 1. 467/1 The cartilages of some 
large shells..are sold by the jewellers under the name of 
Peacock-stone, or black opals, 1813 Jas. Fores Oriental 
Ment, xxix. 111. 84 The most superb article of this imperial 
spoil was the Tucht-Taoos, or *peacock-throne, in which 
the expanded tail of the peacock, in its natural size, was 
imitated in jewellery. 1895 Ovting (U.S.) XXVIT. 53/1 
In 1739.. Nadir Shah, the Persian ruler, then left Delhi, 
carrying immense treasures..including the renowned and 
beautiful peacock throne. 

[f. prec. sb.] 


Peacock (pzkgk), v. 
L. “vans. To make like a peacock; to render vain 
or conceited, to puff up with vanity; esp. 72/7. to 
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strut about or pose in order to display one’s beauty, 
elegance, or accomplishments ; to make a display; 
to plume oneself. 

@ 1586 SipNEV Arcadia (1622) 56 A desire onely to please, 
and as it were, peacock theinselucs. 1834 Mar. EpGewortH 
Helen xiv, Pavoneggiarst! untranslateable. One cannot 
say well in English, to peacock oneself. 1872 ‘'ENNysoN 
Gareth & Lynette 7oz2 He was tame and meek enow with 
me, ‘Vill peacock’d up with Lancelot’s noticing. 1883 Mrs. 
Lynx Linton /ove xviii, He‘ peacocked himself’ not a little 
on the deftness of his manipulation, 1888 — 7hro’ Long 
Night i. v, 1t is no longer a matter for vanity, for self- 
gratulation, for self-peacocking. 

2. intr, a. Yo strut about ostentatiously; to 
make a vainglorious display, pose. Also to peacock 
vz. b. Arglo-Lnd.: sce quot. 1888. 

1818 Keats Lett, Wks. 1889 Il]. 112 Every man has his 
speculations, but every man does not brood and peacock 
over them till he makes a false coinage and deceives 
himself. 1826 Scorr in Q. Nev. XXXII. 310 How a 
modern drawingroom would look if filled with courtiers 
peacocking it about in long sweeping trains. 1867 Ruskin 
Time 6 Tide xvii, You working men have been crowing and 
peacocking at sucha rate Jately. 1888 Sir R. Burton in 
Lady B. L7/¢ (1893) I. vii. 136 Some.. preferred ‘peacock- 
ing’, which meant robing in white grass clothes and riding 
..to call upon regimental ladies. 18g0 J. Mippl.emass 772vo 
False Moves 11, vii. 89 People of various nationalities... 
peacock about in fine feathers, 

Hence Pea‘cocking v0/. sb. and pf/. a. 

1837 Crvil Eng. & Arch. Frul, 1.17/2 This sort of peacock- 
ing 1n borrowed plumes is no less dangerous than despicable. 
1870 Daily News 19 Apr., When the ‘ peacocking business ’ 
(to use a slang term of military art) was over, the 3rd and 
4th divisions. .continued their march round the curve of the 
horse-shoe, 1873 Miss Broucuton Wazcy I. 227 Alas! 
never again shall I see him mount that peacocking steed. 
1891 Iheeling 25 Feb. 409 He felt that ‘ peacocking ’ at the 
Military Exhibition had taken the place of real work on 
many Saturdays last year. 

Pea‘co:ckery. [f Peacock sb. + -Ery.] The 
practice of the (human) peacock ; foppery. 

1872 Besant & Rice Ready-money Mortiboy i, Francis 
Melliship is the greatest Peacock in Market Basing. I— 
hate—Peacockery in man or woman! 1882 Besant Ad/ 
Sorts Prol. ii, There were none of the peacockeries, whims, 
and fancies, ..gimcrackeries. .which.. proclaim the chamber 
ofa young man. 1883S. W. Brek Gloves 5. 

Pea‘cock-fi:sh. A European labroid fish, the 
blue-striped wrasse, Crenzlabrus pavo: from its 
brilliant colouring, green, blue, red, and white. 

1661 Lovet, “ist. Anim. & Min. 234 Peacock-fish, .. 
Is an insipid and ignoble fish. The flesh is fat and gentle. 
1753 CuampBers Cycl, Supp. App., Peacoch-fish, the English 
name of a fish of the Turdus, or wrasse-kind. 

Peaco'ckically, zonce-wd.: sce PEACOCKISHLY. 

Peacockish (p7kpkif), a. [f. Peacock sd, + 
-IsH 1.1] Of the nature or character ascribed to 
a peacock; like a peacock or that of a peacock, 
Hence Pea‘co:ckishly adz’.; Pea‘co:ckishness, 

1550 Bate Lug. Votartes 11. 104 The kynge not beynge 
so Pecockysh as he iudged hym, dyscretely and wysely de- 
ferred the tyne. 1834 SoutHEY Doctor (1848) Pref. 9 This 
is to write. pavonesguement, ..in English peacockically or 
peacockishly, whichever tbe reader may Mike best. 1864 
Spectator 27 Feb, 240 An ardent, almost peacockish vanity. 
1892 W. W. Prevton Alem. Fesus xiii. 360 An ostentatious 
variation, ..a peacockishness of modern philosophy. 

Pea‘cockism. vave. [See-1su.] =PEAcocKERY. 

1861 J. Hoxuncsneap in Gd. Words 198 Peacockism in 
dress has increased to an alarming extent. 

+ Pea-cockize, v. Os. rave. [See -12ZE.] cnt. 
To act the peacock; to peacock oneself. 

1598 FLorio, Zazzeare..to go ietting idly or loytring vp 
and downe peacockising and courting of bimselfe. /é7d., 
Zazzeatore..peacockising stroker vp of his owne haire. 

Pea:cocklike, a. and ad. 

A. adj. Like a peacock or that of a peacock ; 
peacockish. 

1576 Fieminc Panopl. Epist. 290 Som swelling in arro- 
gancie and pecoklike pride. 1587 Tursery. Zpit. § Sov. 
(1837) 366 O dames, I would not wish you peacocklike to 
looke. 1898 IWVestiz. Gaz. 26 May 3/2 The model makers. . 
are now providing us with these extensive peacock-like tails 
to our bodices. 

B. adv. After the manner of a peacock. 

1587 Turserv. Tvag. 7., Hist. 1. Lenuoy, You stately 
Dames, tbat peacocklyke do pace. 1598 SVLVESTER Dz 
Bartas u. i. ww. Liandie-Crafts 179 And Peacock-like him- 
selfe [Adam] doth often view. 

ae cs cocky, a. and adv. Obs. [See -Lx} 
and 2] a. adj. Peacocklike. b. adv. In the 
manner of a peacock, with vainglorious display. 

1580 Lupton Sizvgi/a 20 There is..such gawdie going, and 
such pecockly and new fashions euery day. /éid., Why 
should we that are earth, ashes and dust, pricke vp ourselues 
so Peacockly? 1608 ‘Tartton Cobler Canterh. (1844) 113 
When Gentleinen leaue of their peacockly sutes. 

Peacock’s feather, peacock feather. 

1. A feather of the peacock; sfec. one of the long 
feathers forming the tail coverts, adorned with 
iridescent ocelli or ‘eycs’, and used for various 
ornamental purposes, lence, b. Taken as a 
symbol of vainglory, or a decoration of rank or 
station; ¢. (in reference to the fable of the jay 
decked with peacock’s feathers) A ‘ borrowed 
plume’; a borrowed ornament of style or passage 
in a literary composition. 

1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxiii, 106 Made of gold and pre- 
cious stanes and pacok fethers. xg00-20 Dunsar Poevs 
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Ixviii. 8 The sasoun soft and fair, Come in als fresche as pacok 
feddir. 1545 Ascuam Soxoph. (Arb.) 129 At a sbort but,.. 
ye Pecock fether doth seldome kepe vp ye shaft eyther rygbt 
orleuel. 1560 Pitkincton L.zp. Aggeus (1562) 167 It woulde 
make our proude peacockes feathers too fall. 1575-85 Apr. 
Sanpys Se772. vii. § 37 If wee did looke upon our blacke feete, 
our faire Peacocke fethers would soone fall downe. 1837 
Crotl Eng, & Arch. Frui. 1. 17/2 We mcet with a peacock's 
feather of some length in the following passage. 1848 
Tuackeray Bh. Snobs xx, All these people might be so 
happy, and easy, and friendly,.. but for an unliappy passion 
for peacocks’ feathers in England. 

2. Name fora small moth, Vfozoreta comptella, 

1832 Rennie Consp,. Butterfl. & Aloths 198. 

Hence Pea‘cock-fea‘thered a., fitted or adorned 
with peacock’s feathers. 

1429 Sest. Ebor, (Surtees) I. 419 Pakok-federid arrows. 1896 
Westm, Gaz. 16 Nov. a The famous peacock-feathered cap 
began to show above the floor of the platform. 

Peacock’s tail. 

1. The tail-coverts of the peacock collectively, 
which the bird is able to erect in a resplendent 
vertical circle behind its body. 

1570 Dre Alath. Pref. bjb, As with a Pecockestayle. 1653 
Watton Angler v.117 The Black-fly,..the body made of 
black wool, and lapped about with the herl of a peacock's 
tail. 1794 Suntivan I’zew Wat. I1. 16 The luminous and 
coloured circle, tinged like the peacock’s tail. Afod. Proucrb 
(Sc.), When March comes in with an adder’s head, it goes 
out with a peacock’s tail. 

2. Hence in various transferred applications : 

+a. An old name for the eighth proposition of 
the third book of Euclid, in reference to the figure. 

1570 Bituncstry £uclid i, viii. 88 Thys Proposition is 
called commonly in old bookes amongest the barbarous, ., 
the Peacockes taile. 

b. The beautiful seaweed adina pavoiia, 
having broadly fan-shaped fronds marked with 
concentric fringed lines. 

1857 Woop Com. O87. Sea-shore 50 The name of it is the 
Peacock's-Tail, deriving its title from its shape. 1866 Treas. 
Rot. 835/1 Padina pavonia, our ‘Vurkey-feather Laver or 
Peacock’s Tail, is one of the most remarkable species. 

te. A colour in alchemy. Oés. 

1610 B. Jonson Adch. 1. ii, Your seuerall colours, sir, Of the 
pale citron, the greene lyon, the crow, ‘The peacocks taile. 

d. (See quot.) 

1744-50 W. Exuis Alod. Husbandut. VII. 1. 84 [Maple} 
wood is of more value than ordinary woods are, for their 
diapered knots and curled grain, that have given it the 
name of the peacocks tail. 

e. A kind of pyrotechnic shower. 

1799 G. Smitu Laboratory 1.9 This shower is commonly 
called the peacock’s tail, on account of the various colours 
that appear in it. 

f. Peacock’s dail (Leacock-tail) tarnish: the 
iridescent lustre found in some ores and metallic 
products; = Pavonine B. 1 (see quots. s. v.). 

Pea‘cockwise, adv. rave. [f. as next + -WISE.] 
After the manner of a peacock. 

1577 Stanyuurst Descr. /re/, i. in Holinshed Chroz. 
(1587) II. 12/2 He... that... peacockwise setteth himselfe 
foorth to the gaze. . 

Peacocky (pikgki), @. (adv.) _[f. Peacock sd. 
+-Y.] Suggesting a peacock in walk, bearing, self- 
display, or showiness ; assuming airs, showy: said 
ofa person, or of a horse in reference to its bearing. 

1866 Ruskin Crowz2 of Wild Olive iii. 192 You fancy, per- 
haps, that there is a severe sense of duty mixed with these 
peacocky motives? 1871 Daily News 23 Sept., There was a 
peacocky jauntiness about the whole regiment that is in 
keeping with the traditions of the light dragoon. 1889 Sa, 
Rev, 16 Mar. 326/1 The handsome, if somewhat peacocky 
chestnut stallion, Trocadero, 1898 J. Arco Story of Life 
ii. 31 These peacocky youngsters would cheek the lads in 
smock-frocks, wbenever they got a chance. ; 

- B. as adv. In the manner of a peacock; with 
a showy air. 

1861 G. Merrpitu Avan Harrington II. ix, She’s grown 
since she’s been countessed, and does it peacocky. 

Pea-cod to Pea-dropper: see PEA}, 

Pea‘-flower. a. The flower or blossom of the 
pea, or any large papilionaceons flower resembling 
this. b. Name forseveral West Indian leguminous 
plants having such flowers, as Vlmorinia miultia 

flora, and species of Centrosema and Ciitoria, 

1825 Greenhouse Conf. 1.90 Elegant orange-coloured pea- 
flowers, on singular Australasian evergreen shrubs. 1884 
Miter Piant-n., Pea-flower, Vilmorin’s Purple, Iz/:077xia 
multiflora. P ae 

Hence Pea*-flowered @., having papilionaceous 
flowers like those of the pea. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 299 Clitoria, a large genus of pea-flowered 

lants, 

’Peafowl (pFfoul). [£ Pra?+Fown.] A 
bird of the genus Pave; a peacock or peahen. 

1804 Wituiamson Oriental Field Sf. 98 There could not 
be less than twelve or fifteen hundred pea-fowls,.. within 
sight of the spot where I stood. 1888 Mrs. B. M. Croker 
Diana Barrington ix, Twilight was falling, and the cries of 
the jungle-cock and pea-fowl werehushed. 1896 L7s¢ Anint. 
in Zool. Gardens, London 493-4 Pavo cristatus,.Common 
Peafowl: Aad. India... P. nigripcnnis.. Bilack-winged Peae_ 
fowl: Had. Cocbin China()... 2. spictfer.. Javan Peafowl: 
Jiab, Burmab and Java. . 

Peag (pig), peak (pk). Also 7 peage, peauge, 
peacke. [Orig. /2-ag, ad. Massachusetts Indian 

piak, pl. of ~2 (= Abnaki dak, d2),a strung bead of 
shell-money; found“in wampumpeag (in Rasles 
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Abnaki Dict. 1691 wanbanbi-ak) ; f. Massach. Ind. 
wompi {Delaware waft) white + piak.] Beads 
made from the ends of shells, rnabbed down and 
polished, strung together into belts, necklaces, etc.; 
formerly nsed as a currency by the North American 


Indians; wampum. 

Two qualities were distinguished, zAite peag (see Wam- 
PumpeaG) and d/ack (or purple) feag, the latter being 
reckoned double the value of the former. 

1649 Rhode Isl. Col. Rec. (1856) 1. 217 Noe person. .shall 
take any black peage of the Indians but at four a penny. 
1664 Providence (R.1.) Kecords (1894) V. 305 He saw 
Scattup .. receive a considerable Some of peauge of William 
Harris. 1676 T. Groverin PAil. Trans. X1.633 Their mony 
is of two sorts, one.. made ofa white kind of shell. ., they put 
them ona string after the manner of Beads; this they call 
Peacke, 1677 WW. Husparp Narrative 103 Having fetched 
out of a Swamp hard by,..a large Belt of Peag. 1705 
Bevertey Hist. Virginia 58 The peak is of two sorts, or 
rather of two colours, for both are made of one shell, though 
of different parts; ..the wampumpeak at eighteenpence the 
yard, and the white peak at ninepence. /b¢d.1n1. i. (1722) 141 
Upon his Neck, and Wrists, hang Strings of Beads, Peak and 
Roenoke. ‘ee i: Durree IVhat Cheer ui. xxii, “Tis not 
the peag, said the sagamore, Nor knives, nor guns, nor 
garments red as blood, That buy the lands I hold dominion 
oer. 1875 Jevons Money iv. 27 A foot of black peag being 
worth two feet of white peag. 

+ Pe-age. Os. Also 5-8 payage, 6- paage. 
[a. F. .pcace, in OF. also paage (12th c.), paege, 
paiage, payage, etc.:—*pedage = Vr. pezatge, It. 
pedaggto, med.L. (f. F.) pedagium, peagium, 
paigium (Du Cange):—late pop. L. pedaticum, 
f. Dé, ped-em foot: see-aGe.] Tol! paid for passing 
through a place or country; = PEDAGE. Oés. (exc. 
ff#st. or only in reference to France, etc.). 

1456 Sin G. Have Law Arms (8S. T.S.) 238 Thai suld 
nouthir pay..custume, na payage, quhill thai ar on thair 
voyage. 1563 tr. Emperor's Safe Conduct in Foxe A.§ MM, 
191/2 Without paying of any maner of imposition or dane 
mony, peage, tribute, or any other manner of tolle. 1688 
R. Hotme Armoury u. 168/1 The Bull..fearing neither 
Payage or Poundage forhis ‘lrespass. 1706 in Picton L'pool 
WMunic. Rec. (1886) Il. 21 Quitt of all cusiome, toll and 
payage. 1714 #7. Bk. of Rates 196 All Duties of Importa- 
tion, Octrois, Peages, and all others, which used to be levied 
upon the said Grain by the Cities, Communities, and parti- 
cular Lordships. 1757 Burke Adéridgem. Eng. Hist. ur. 
Wks. 1812 V. 609 The payment of tolls, passages, paages, 
pontages and innumerable other vexatious imposts. 1776 
ApaM Sith IV, N, v. i. (1869) IL. 403 The turnpike tolls 
in England, and the duties called Aeages in other countries. 
1848 Warton Law Lex., /’aage. ..Obsolete. 

Hence +Peager Obs. [F. pdéager, OF. peagier 
(13th c. in Littré)], a collector of toll, a toll-keeper. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 1. vii, The peagers ner they that kepe 
Percee ought not to take other peage le passage money 

ut suche as the prynce or the lawe have established. 
Peagle, Peagoose: sce Paiute, PEAK-GOosE. 
Peahen (pihen). Forms: a. 5-6 pehen, 
-henne, (6 peyhen), 7 pea-henne, 7— pea-hen. 
B. 4-5 pohenne, -hen, poohenne. [f. ME. 22., 
OE. péa + henne HEN. Collateral form fo-hen(ne, 
f, Po, foo:—OE. padwa + henne.} A female pca- 
fowl, the female of the peacock. 

a. ¢1400 [see 1577 in B]. ¢1440 romp. Parv, 390/1 Pe- 
henne, favova, 1523 Fitzuers. Hus. $146 All clouen 
foted foules wyll syt but thre wekes, except a peyhen. 1570 
Levins Afanip, 61/11 A Pehen, fava. 1646 Str T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep, ut. vii. 121 The daily Incubation of Ducks, Pea- 
hens, and many other. 1845 Diseacui Syézé in. viii, His 
daughters who tossed their heads like pea-hens—.Lady Joan 
and Lady Maud. 1874 Chambers's Excycl. V1. 341/1 The 
Peahen is much smaller than the male bird, has no train, 
and is of dull plumage, mostly brownish. 

B. 1377 Lancr. P, Pl. V3. xu. 240 Pe pekok & pe pohenne 
proude [v.77. pehen, pohen]. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. 
xtt. xxxii, (Bod!. MS.), Pe poohenne sitteth abrode xxx. daies 
and a litel what more. 

| Peai (p:jai’), 56. Also 7 peeai, peei, 8 piaye, 

8-9 peii, 9 paye, piai. [ad, Carib sia? (Tamanac 
piache); in F. piaye (A. Biet Voyage en Cayenne 
(1664) 111. 385).] A medicine-man or witch- 
doctor among the Indians of Guiana and other 
parts of South America: cf. PiacHE. 

1613 R. Harcourt Guiana 26 Their Peeaios, Priests, or 
Southsayers, at some special times haue conference with the 
diuell, 1667 G. Warren Surinam: 26 Their impostors, or, 
as they call them, Peeies. 1732 Barsor Guiana in Collect, 
Voy. (Churchill) V. 553 A_Piaye, or Doctor among them, 
1796 STEDMAN Surinam (1806) 1. 414 Exorcised by the Peii 
or priest, 1881 W. H. Bretr Mission Work Guiana 53 
These Piai sorcerers of the aborigines. 

b. Now usually peai:-man (also pee-ay-, pe-i-, 
Piai-, pee-ay-, pee-a-, paiman). 

1825 WaTeERTON Wand, S. Amer. iii. 191 They have a 
kind of a priest called a pee-ay-man. 1854 H. G. Darron 
rit. Guiana (1855) 1. 83 After application to a Pe-i-man or 
Piai-man or conjurer. 1883 Academy 8 Dec. 375/3 The 
peaimen, or tribal medicine men. 1899 Repway Guiana 
Wilds 119 In the opinion of his friends some enemy was at 
work, and the Peaiman would drive him away. 

Hence Peai: v. ¢rans., to practise the arts of 
@ peal-man upon; to treat by witch-doctoring ; 
Peai‘ing, Peai‘ism, the practice and system of 
a peai-man. : 

1876 C. B. Brown Brit. Guiana vi, Peai-ing. 1881 W. H. 
Brett Mission Work Guiana 53,1 was warned that they 
were going to piai me, that is to cause sickness or death. 
1882 Im Tuurn tn Frul. Anthrop. Inst. 366 To explain the 
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system of peaiism, 1896 A. Lanc Cock Lane 39 We are 
fortunate tn finding an educated observer who submitted to 
be peaied. 

Pea‘-ja:cket. Also § pay-, 9 pee-, P-jacket. 
[The first element is evidently the same as PEE 
$6.1 ( pe, pey, P), (which however is not evidenced 
after the 17th c., but may have come down later in 
the comb. Ze- or py-gown). Pea-jacket may have 
been on the analogy of the latter, or may have 
been formed direct from Du. pij-jakker. It is 
very common in the New Jersey Archives, 1725-40. 

Marryat’s notion that the original form was P.-jacket, for 
pilot-jacket, appears to be a mere gratuitous surmise.] 

A stout short overcoat of coarse woollen cloth, 
now commonly worn by sailors, 

1725 N. Fersey Archives (1894) XI. 97 Run away,..a 
Servant Lad Named Philip Dawsitt, he.. had on a Kersey 
Pea-Jacket. 1727 /éid. 124 Run away..a Servant Man, 
--he has on..a dark Drugget Pea Jacket. 1757 Mev. 
of Last War in N, America 8 The Consumption..made 
of their coarse Woollens by the Men employed in the 
Fishery, reckoning for each a Blanket, Watch Coat, Rug, 
Pea-Jacket, etc. 1786 Francis the Philanthropist 1.77 He 
ventured to remark, that no other coat than a pay-jacket 
could become a sea-boy., 1798 Hul/ Advertiser 24 Nov. 2/2 
He had on a sailor's blue pea jacket. 1825 Brockett JV. C. 
Gloss., Pea, or Peeyacket, a loose rough jacket or short 
covering; much used in severe weather by mariners... It 
was formerly the holiday outer-dress of the keelmen. 1833 
Marryat P. Simple x, The men..wore pea jackets, which 
are very short great coats made of what they call Flushing. 
1840 — Poor Jack xxii, A short P-jacket (so called from the 
abbreviation of fi/ot’s jacket) reached down to just above 
his knees. 

Peak (pzk), 56.1 Forms: 1 Péac (in Anglo-L. 
records 1-2 Pech, 2 Pec); 3-4 pek, 6 peke, 7 
peake, 7- peak. [OE. /¢ac (only in comb. 
Péaclond) of unknown origin: perh. British. 

The name Peak’s Arse (OE. *Peaccs ers, Domesday 
Pechesers), applied to the Peak Cavern, has suggested a 
conjecture that Péac may have been a name for a demon 
(cf. the later Devil’s Arse) cognate with OE. Pica, Puck. 
Cf. other place-names, as OE. #éaces-del (Kemble Cod. Dipl. 
deexxii), Pechesdon (Domesday) now Pegsdon, Bedfordshire. 
From the 17thc. the name has naturally been associated 
with Peak 52.2; but the history of the latter makes any 
etymological connexion impossible. } 

. The name of the hilly district in the north- 
west of Derbyshire, England; dividcd into the 
Tligh Peak and the Low or Lower Peak, approxi- 
mately corresponding to the modern Hundreds of 
High Peak and Wirksworth respectively. 

In 12-13th c. the word seems to have been apprehended as 
the pore name of the Castle Hill at Castleton, under 
which is the Peak Cavern. The post-Conquest use of Peak 
in the sense of OE. Péaclond seeins to have arisen through 
the application of the name of Peverel’s castle to the district 
thence governed. The Ordnance Map, without any warrant 
in local usage, gives the name ‘The Peak’ to an elevated 
plateau or mountain mass in the High Peak Hundred (see 
quot. 1874), in which it is followed by geography books, etc. 

924 O. £. Chron, (Parker MS.), Eadweard cyning..for pa 
ponan on Peac Iond to Badecan wiellon. ¢1130 HEN, 
Hunt. ‘ist. Angi. i. § 7 Quatuor autem sunt, que mira 
videntur in Anglia. Primum quidem est, quod ventus 
egreditus de cavernis terra in monte vocato Pec, tanto 
vigore ut vestes rejectas repellat et in altum elevatas procul 
rejiciat. [a1135 Charter of Hen. J in Dugdale Afon. V1. 
1272 Ea die qua Willelmo Peverell dominium) meum de 
Pecco dedi.] 1173-4 Pipe Roll (Pipe Roll Soc.) XXI. 61 
In operationibus Castellorum de Pech & de Bolesoura. 
1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 164 Pat ober wonder is Vpe the hul 
of be pek, be wind bere iwis Vp of pe erpe ofte comp of holes. 
[e1350 Kolls of Parlt. Il. 391/1 Le Roi granta.. la 
Franchise..de I'haut Pek en le Counte de Derby.] 1560 
Brecon Fewel of Foye Wks. u. 6, 1 trauayled into Darby. 
shere and from thence into the Peke. 1610 Hnitanp 
Camden's Brit., Derbyshire, The western part beyond 
Derwent .. riseth high and peaketh vp with hils and 
mountaines, whence in old time it was called in the old 
English tongue Peac lond, and is at this daie..named the 
Peake, 16z2 Drayton Poly-olb, xxvi. 453 Yet for her 
Caves and Holes, Peake only not excells, But that I can 
again produce those wondrous Wells, Of Buckston, 1636- 
66 Hosses (¢it/e) De Mirabilibus Pecci. (1678 ¢rans/. 
The Wonders of the Peake.) 1667 Lacy Saxny the Scott v. 
(1698) 43 We'll put her doonintill a Scotch Coalepit,and she 
shall rise at the Deel’s arse o’ Peake. 1802 Lams Let. to 
Manning 24 Sept., To visit the far-famed peak in Derby- 
shire, where the Devil sits, they say, without breeches. 
1874 Murray's Hand-bk. Derby etc. (ed. 2) 53/2 The great 
block of mountain called in the Ordnance Map ‘the Peak’ 
is really an extensive plateau comprising the several summits 
of Kinderscout, the Edge, Fairbrook Naze, etc. 

+2. transf. A cave. Obs. rare", Cf. PEAKISH 
a.2, quot. 1600. : 

So called app. from the famous Peak Cavern. | 

1600 Hottanp Livy x. i. 351 Into this cave or peake 
[spelunca] the Romanes entred witb their ensignes displaied. 

3. attrib, and Comb., as Peak country’, hill, lead, 
Scenery; in quot. 1659 for Peak-stone = millstonc 
grit from the Peak as material of millstones; 
+ Peak’s arse, a former name for the Peak Cavern 
(later the Devil's arse in the Peak); Peak-castle, 
the castle at Castleton in the Peak; +Peak- 
wheat (ecke-), a poor variety of wheat mentioned 
in the 16th c. 

1086 Domesday Bk., Derbyscire, Terra castelliin Pechesers 
Willielm Peurel tenuer. Gernebern & Hundince. 1523 Fitz- 
HERB. 7/256. § 13 Bere-barleye..hathe an eare thre ynches 
of lengthe or more, sette foure-square, lyke pecke-whete, 


small cornes, and lyttel floure, and that 1s the worste barley. | 


PEAK. 


Ibid. § 34 Englysshe wheate hath a dunne eare, fewe anis 
or none, and is the worste wheate, saue peake-wheate. 
Peeke-wheete hath a red eare, ful of anis, thyn set, and ofte 
tymes it is flyntered. /4#d. § 39 The poore man of the peeke 
countreye, and suche other places, where as they vse to mylke 
theyrewes. 1622 MaLynes Anc. Law-Merch. 265 ‘Vhe Lead 
Mines in Ireland doe containe more siluer than these Mines 
of Darbieshire and Somersetshire called Peake and Mendippe 
Leade. 1659 Howetr Vocaéd. 1, Cullen meal the purest, 
peak or French grinding. 1681 Cotton Wond. Pcak 47 
Under this Castle yawns a dreadful Cave. [Note] Peake’s- 
Arse, the sixth Wonder. 1707 Mortimer Husd. (1721) IL. 45, 
I never saw any of them but on the barren peak Hills. 1709 
Lond. Gaz. No, 4540/7 To be Lett some very goed Mills at 
Kidlington,..one pair of Peck Stones, one pair of French 
Stones. 1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 425/2 The Peak castle is 
now an ‘ill-shapen ruin’, situated on the verge of the rocky 
precipice that forms the roof ofthe Peak cavern at Castleton. 

Peak (pik), 56.2 Forms: 6 pek, peke, 6-7 
peake, 8 peek, 7- peak. [Known from 16thc. 
as a later equivalent of PIKE s4.1; in 1sth c. the 
deriv. Jeked, PEAKED, appears as an equivalent of 
PIKED. The phonetic relations are difficult to 
understand ; but cf. MLG. Aék, perk, ‘ pick, pike, 
pointed iron instrument’. Itis notable that insense 1, 
peak is identical with deak. (Ir. feacis from Eng.). 

The connexion between Pike sé.? and feaé appears in the 
adjs. piked, peaked. From pike, the long point of a 14th c, 
shoe, instanced in Wyclif ¢1380, we have prked schone in 
Langland P. P/., 1377. These appear ¢ 1450-60 as pckyd, 
peked schone, being the first appearance of the peke-, peak. 
form. Peake itself is exemplified in Palsgr., 1530. In the 
16th c. the forms pike and feak appear to have gone 
apart in sense, size being confined more toa sharp piercing 
or pricking point (perhaps under the influence of Pike si.5, 
the weapon, introduced early in that century), while peak 
is more associated with the notion of a projecting point, 
uot specially sharp or acuminate. Peak as a pointed 
mountain-top, or conical mountain (sense 5) is a still later 
(17th c.) substitution for an earlier pzZe.] 

L 1. A projecting point; a pointed or tapering 

extremity ; ta beak or bill. Now vare (cf. 5c). 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1, xxxii. 45 The floures are smal, of a 
pleasant light redde: after these floures followeth certayne 
small narrow peakes or beakes as in the others. 1616 
Surrr. & Marku. Country Farme 405 There breed in Trees 
certaine sinall beasts almost like to Weeuils, ..certaine of 
them haue Iong and sharpe pointed peakes or bills, these doe 
great harme to grafts and other young Trees. 1706 PHituies, 
feak, the sharp Point of any thing. 1818 Keats Exudym, 
ty. 497 The moon put forth a little diamond peak, No bigger 
than an unobserved star. + 

+ b. In specific applications: The projecting 

front of a head-dress, formerly esp. of a widow’s 


hood. Oés. 


1530 Patscr. 253/1 Peake of a ladyes mourning heed, 
biquoguet, 1611 Cotcr., Biguoguct, the peake of a Ladies 
mourning hood. 1706 Appison Kosamond wi. iv, Widow 
Trusty, why so Fine? Why dost thou thus in Colours shine? 
Thou should’st thy husband's death bewail In Sahle vesture, 
Peak and Veil. 1719 D’Urrey /ilés I]. 11 The Buxom 
Widdow with Bandore and Peak. 

+e. Any pointed projecting part of a garment or 
article of apparel. Ods. 

1594 Nasue Un/fort. Trav. Wks. (Grosart) V. 145 A closes 
bellied dublet comming downe with a peake behinde as 
farre as the crupper. 1617 Moryson /tin. 11. 170 The 
colours of their coates weare raised with a peake behind to 
keepe the necke warme. 1650 Futter Pisgah iv. vi. 114 
Frontlets were worn betwixt their eies.. hanging down on 
a peak from their foreheads. 1696 Lond. Gaz. No. 3234/4 
A Childs Peak with a Scarlet Riband,,. a red Riband 
Stomacher. 1795 AnDErson Srit, Embassy China 108 The 
women of Pekin.. wear a sharp peak of black velvet or 
silk, which..descends from the forehead almost between their 
eyes. 1808-18 Jamieson, Peck, a triangular piece of linen, 
binding the hair below a child’s cap or woman's toy. 

d. The point of a beard; +a pointed beard. 

1592-3 Nasne Four Lett. Confut. Wks. (Grosart) II. 220 
A iolly long red peake, like the spire of a steeple hee cherisht 
continually without cutting. 1619 H. Hutton Fodlie's 
Anat. Aviij, Hauing his beard precisely cut ith’ peake. 
¢1620 Firtcner & Massincer Double Marriage 1. i, How 
he has..run your beard into a peak oftwenty] 1698 Frvex 
Acc. E. India & P. 390 His Beard is Cut neatly, and the 
Whiskers .. in fashion of an Half-Moon on the upper Lip, 
with only a decent Peak on the under. 

e. The projecting part of the brim of a man’s 
cap or the like. 

1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc’s Trav. 136 A Cap of 
Crimson Tissu, with a Chapplet of gold, that hath a peake 
before, not unlike the Flower-Deluces. 1866 Koutledge's 
Ev. Boy's Ann. 356 A cap is best for the head, and it is not 
a bad plan to line the peak inside with green. 1873 Brack 
Pr, Thule i, The rain that fell off the peak of his sailor's cap. 

+f. An advancing or retreating point formed by 


the hair on the forehead. Ods. a 

1833 Bray Tamar & Tavy (1836) II. xxxvili. 193 Wishing 
that he should have..a pair of fine Jeaks, as they were called, 
one being on either side the forehead, she caused the hair to 
he regularly shaved off. 1849 Loncr. Kavanagh viii, She 
had on her forehead what is sometimes denominated a 
‘ widow's peak ',—that is to say, her hair grew down toa point 
in the middle. : 

2. A promontory or point of land; a headland. 


Now Jocal. ; 

The lofty headland at Ravenscar, forming the southern 
extremity of Robin Hood's Bay, is stated in the Whitby 
guide-book to be called ‘The Peak’. 

1548 Upatt, etc. Erasm. Par. Acts xiii. 46 Barmabas and 
Saul went to Seleucia, whiche is a great promontorye€, or 
peake on the weste parte of Antioche. — i 

+3. Lace; also sfec.a lace-ruff (quot. 1591). Ods. 

1sor Lopce Catharos (Hunterian Cl.) 57, Our picked 


PEAK. 


yongsters hauing their peakes starched for feare of stirring. ! 93 Mizens., have a nock-piece and a *peek-piece. 


1692 Cotes, Peak, (old word) lace. a1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. 
Crew, Peak, any kind of Lace. {Hence in Grose, Halliwell, 
etc.] 

4, Naut. a. The narrowed extremity of a ship's 
hold at the bow, the ForEPEAK; also the corre- 
sponding part at the stern, the after-peak. 

1693 {see Forereak]. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1. 5s.v., 
There is alsoa Room in the Hold of a Ship, that is called 
the Peek: "Tis from the Bitts forward tothe Stem. Here 
Men of War usually keep their Powder; and Merchant-men, 
Out ward-bound, placetheirVictuals here. 1867 SmytH Sailor's 
lVord-bk., After-peak, the contracted part of a vessel's hold, 
which lies in the run, or aftermost portion of the hold, 
in contradistinction to forepeak, 1895 SuFFLING Land of 
Broads 25 Forward in the peak is a small American cooking- 
stove. 

b. ‘The upper outer corner of those sails which 
are extended by a gaff’ (Smyth Sazlor’s HWord-bh. 


1867); also, the upper end of a gaff. Hence gaff 
peak, mizzen peak. 

1711 (implied in Jeak-brail: see 6). 1762-9 FALconrr 
Shipwr. u. 387 The head .. In balance near the Iofty peak 
they bound;. . The halyards throat and peak are next applied. 
1806 A. Duncan Melson 75 Nelson directed his fleet to hoist 
four lights..at the mizen peak. 1840 R. H. Dana Sef 
ast ix, A long, sharp brig, .. with .. English colours at 
her peak. 1894 7ises 16 June 12/2 Healy had to gyhe, 
but, though warned to lower his peak, he performed the 
operation with unshortened sail. 

¢e. ‘he point at the end of a fluke of an anchor; 


= PEA 56,3 

1993 Smeaton Edystone L. § 143 The anchor..became 
suspended by the bowsprit, with the Peak upwards, 1867 
Smytu Sailor's Word-bk., Peak of an anchor, the bill or 
extremity of the palm, which, as seamen by custom drop the 
#, is pronounced pea; it is tapered nearly to a point in 
order to penetrate the bottom. 

II. Later form of Pike, as used of a mountain. 

This comes up in 17th c., and first in uses representing Sp., 
Pz. pico. (But in tbe names of mountain summits in the 
NW. of England Pike remains unchanged.) 

5. The pointed top of a mountain ; a mountain 
or hill having a more or less pointed summit, or 
of conical form. 

a Sir T, Hersert Trav, 112 The top of the high Peake 
of Damoan .. like a Sugar-loafe, 1687 A. Lovet tr. 
Thevenot's Trav. 1. 181 We were some three Leagues off 
of Sannas, ..it makes a Peak, but the Hill is higher than 
the Peak (77. il fait un pico, mais la montagne est plus 
haute quelepico]. 1718 Prior Clee hunting, On Meander’s 
bank, or Latmus’ peak. 1759 tr. Adamson's Voy. Senegal 
8 The Peak of Tenerif (F. ¢e Pic de Ténérif). «appeared 
to us in tbe form of a pyramid, or more properly, of a sugar- 
loaf. 1789 Stockpate Phillip’s Voy. Botany Bay iii, 
Travellers have delighted to speak of the Peak of Teneriffe 
as the highest mountain in the ancient world. 1796 H. 
Hunter tr. St.-Prerre’'s Stud. Nat. (1799) MI. 92 This 
mountain is called the Three Paps, because it’s three peaks 
have that form. 1856 Staxtey Sinai & Pal. iu. 76 Lhe 
next day we ascended the highest peak . .of the Sinai range, 
1856 Ruskin 2lod. Paint, IV. v. xiii, § 6 The notable range 
of jagged peaks which bound the horizon to the North 
East of Mont Blanc. 1877 apy Brassey Voy. Sunbeam 
ii, We all rose early..to catch the first glimpse of the famous 
Peak of Teneriffe. ..1t was quite ten o'clock before we saw 
the Peak, towering above the clouds, right ahead, about 
fifty-nine miles off. ; 

b. fig. Highest point, summit. 

1784 Cowper Task 1. 157 Some..travel Nature up To 
the sharp peak of her sublimest height, And tell us whence 
the stars. 1820 SHetiey //yun Afollo v,1 stand at noon 
upon the peak of Heaven. 1822 — friumph of Life 222 
The peak From which a thousand climbers have before 
Fall'n, as Napoleon fell. 1894 H. Drusimonp Ascent of Wan 
233 Eyed summit in Evolution is the base of some grander 
peak, ; 

¢@. traisf, The pointed top of anything. 

(Appears to combine sense 1 with 5.) 

1840 Dickens Barn, Rudve iv, It was..a shy, blinking 
house, with a conical roof going up into a peak over its 
garret window of four small panes of glass. 1 Lytron 
Caxtons 11. v, Roland's forehead was singularly high, and 
rose toa peak in the summit. 1855 Tennyson J/aud 1. v1. 
i, The budded peaks of the wood are bow’d, Caught and 
cuffd by the gale. 

d. ‘ The high sharp ridge-bone of the head of 
a setter-dog’ (Cent. Dict. 1890, citing Sportsman's 
Gazetteer). 

III. 6. attvib.and Comb.,as peak-cap (sense te), 
-climber (sense 5); jeak-capped, -like, -nosed, 
-roofed adjs.; peak-arch, a pointed or Gothic 
arch (Knight Dict. Aleck. 1875); peak brail Navz., 
a brail attached to the peak of a sail; peak 
downhaul /Vaxt.: see quot.; peak halyard 
Naut., a rope or tackle for hoisting the peak of 
a gaff; peak piec2 /Vaut., a piece of canvas used 
to strengthen the peak of a sail; peak purchase 
Vaut.: see quot.; peak tye /Vaut., a tye used for 
hoisting the peak of a heavy gaff (Ogilvie 1882). 

r7tx W. SuTHERLAND Shipbuild. Assist. 129 *Peck-brails. 

1903 Daily Chron. 16 Apr. 5/1 *Peak caps are coming into 
fashion .., Every second young man, and every third man 
of years, was wearing a cap in the pattern of those used for 
motoring. 1897 Edin. Rev. July 55 Let the *peak-climber 
reflect that there are between fifty and sixty heights in the 
chain, 1867 Smytu Sailor's Word-bk.,*Peak downhaul, 
a rope rove through a block at the outer end of the gaff to 
hauled down by. 1729-41 CuamBers Cyct. s.v. Ship, Plate 
Vig. i. 8 *Peak Hallyards. 1836 [see Hatvarp 1b}. 1871 
Morxis in Mackail Life (1899) I. 260 Just as this little 
*peak-nosed parson does. 1794 Rigging & Seamanship 1. 
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1867 
Smytu Sailor's Word-bk.,*Peak purchase, a purchase fitted 
in cutters to the standing peak-halliards to sway it up taut. 

+ Peak, 54.3 Ods. Also 6 pek, peke. [Origin 
unknown: chiefly used in the combination hody- 
peke, HoppyPeak, q. v., also peke hoddie, noddie.} 
A dolt, noodle, silly creature. Cf. PEAK-GOosE. 

@ 1529 SKELTON P. Sfarowe 409 The doterell, that folyshe 
pek. — Col. Cloute 264 Of suche Paternoster pekes All the 
worlde spekes. 1549-89 [see Hoppyreak]. 1580 Ho.ty- 
BAxD Treas. /'r. Tong, Niez, an idiote,a peke hoddie [1593 
noddie], a simple soule, a snekesbie. 

Peak, s/.4, peek. Sc. [Of uncertain origin: 
in Sc. dialects distinct in pronunciation (pzk) trom 
Peak sé,2 (pzk), to which otherwise it might be re- 
ferred.] Asmallpointofflame. Hence Peekie aii. 

1887 Donatpson Suppl. Famteson, Peak, peek, a very 
smali quantity, a mere pick ; as, ‘a peak o’ licht, a peek o 
fire’, @1893 J. Ssitu in R. Ford //axp Perth, 306 Richt 
eerie at nicht Was yon peekie o’ Jcht. 1903 Duadee 
Advertiser 22 Dec. 7 Py the feeble light of the gas jet, 
which was burning at a ‘peak’. 

Peak, sé.5, variant of PEac, wampum. 


Peak (zk), v.! Also 6 peeke, peke, pecke, 
6-7 peake. [Found early in 16th c.; origin un- 
certain. 


It is not even certain that all the senses here collected have 
the same origin. Sense 1, and esp. x b (which also appears 
as pecke), may be related to Pick u.? 3; sense 3 is poss bly 
related to Peak sé.3: cf. PEAkinG pfd. a. 1, Peanisu a.) 13 
sense 4 is usually taken as referring to the sharp or 
emaciated features of a sick person; but this may be a later 
association with Peak sé.7; cf. Peakinc Zpf, a. 2, PEAKISH 
a.1 3, Peaky a,?) : 

tl. txtr. 2? To fall, drop, sink. Oés. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xvi. xxvii, Alas! I wretche and 
yet unhappy peke Into suche trouble, misery, and thought. 

+b. 7o peak over the perch: lt. to topple or 
tumble off the perch, fg. to die. Ods. 

App. orig. a phrase of hawking. See Percu for various 
parallel phrases, e. g. fo tip over the perch, hop the perch, etc. 

1575 Turperv, Faulconrie 219 If it continewe three or 
foure dayes, moste assuredlie the hawke wyll pecke ouer the 
pearch, and dve. 1633 Hevwoop & Row ey Fortune by 
Land wu. H.'s Wks. 1874 VI. 398 If he should peak over the 
pearch now, and all fall to our elder Brother. 

+2. zztr. To shrink, to slink. Oés. 

(t5sso J. Proctor //ist. Wyat's Reb. 70 Wyat him selfe 
and v.C. men.. peked on styl all alonge vnder sainct Iames 
parke wall, vntyll he came to charinge crosse.) 1570-6 
Lamparpr Peranth, Kent (1826) 325 This done,our Lady 
shranke againe into her shrine, and the Clerke peaked 
home to patch up his broken sleepe. 1598 Torte 4/éba 
(1880) 7o Not like vaine pleasure, who away doth peake, 
When he his Bark through want perceiues to leake. 1642 
Rocers Naaman 42 He over-rules him in his journey, that 
hee might not peake aside into this corner or that. 

+3. Lo move about dejectedly or silently; to 
mope; ‘to make a mean figure, to sneak’ (J.). Ods. 

1568 Facob & Esau nu, ii, Fye brother Esau, what a foly is 
this? About vaine pastime to wander abrode and peake, 
Til with hunger you make your selfe thus faint and weake. 
1594 Carew 7asso i. xvi, And she or scornes, or seeth not, 
or gaue No semblance, so till then par [? poor] thrall he peakt 
(22 misero ha servito), 1602 Suaks, //amt. u. ii. 594 Yet I, 
A dull and muddy-metled Rascall, peake Like John 
a-dreames,,. And can say nothing. a1603 T. CaRTWRIGHT 
Confut, Rhem. N. 7. Pref. (1618) 29 How much more would 
eae him goe peaking alone after he hath been so cor- 
rupted, 

4. ? To droop in health and spirits, waste away ; 
“to Took sickly’ (J.) or emaciated. Chiefly in 
peak and pine, a Shaksperian expression repeated 
by many Iater writers, chiefly as emphasizing fzve. 

(1573 Tusser Husé, (1878) 158 Poore sillie hen, long wanting 
cock to guide, Soon droopes and shortly then beginnes to 
peake aside.) 1605 Suaks. J/acéd. 1, iii. 23 Wearie Seu’nights, 
nine times nine, Shall he dwindle, peake, and pine. a 1652 
Prome £xg. Moor. i, What ! suffer you to pine, and peak 
away In yourunnatural melancholy fits. 1709 Brit, Apolloll. 
No. 29. 3/1 This is no Pin-buttock’d Wench, That Peaks as 
if she'd took a Drench. 1789 CHaRLoTTE Situ £thelinde 
(1814) V. 19: After pining and peaking away twelve or 
fourteen years of your best-looking days. 1857 KincsLrey 
Two ¥. Ago xiv, If he will but go right on about his 
business,.. instead of peaking and pining over what people 
think of him. 1881 Lercestersh. Gloss., Peak, to waste and 
dwindle in flesh. 

IJence Peak and pine as sb., nonce-use, for 
peaking and pining, 

1868 BrowninG Xing & Bk. v. 1603 The Babe's face, prema- 
ture with peak and pine, Sank into wrinkled ruinous old age, 

Peak (pik), v.2 Also 6 peke, ?peeke, 6-7 
peake. [f. Peak sd.2] 

1. ixtr. To project or rise ina peak. Now sare. 

1577 Staxynurst Deser. [red. iti. in LJoliushed (1577) 1. 
14/2 To eschew the daunger of the craggy rockes there on 
euery side of the shore peaking. 1583StTuBBES Anat. Abus, 
1. (1879) 5: Another sort. .are content with no kind of Hatt, 
without a great bunche of feathers,..peaking on the toppe 
of their heades. 1609 HottanpD Amin. Marcell. xv. x. 47 
In these Cottian Alpes,..there peaketh up a mightie high 
mount, that no man almost can passe over without danger. 
1610 — Camden's Brit.1. 556 The Western part [of Derby- 
shire] riseth high and peaketh up with hils and mountaines. 
1865 Cornh. Afag. Aug. 330 The woolly hair.. peaks down 
over the low forehead. 

2. trans. To bring to a head; fig. to accentuate. 

1887 eee Rev. Dec. 770 The accumulation of the 
national wealth..serves mostly to heighten and peak the 
great social inequalities as between the capitalist and the 
jobbing day labourer. 


PEAKED. 


Peak, v.3 Naut. Also 7 pike, 7-8 peek, 
[f& pzke or peak in the adv. a-pike, A-PEAK, verti- 
cally, straight up and down, or aphetic from the 
ady. itself; cf., in same sense, F. apiguer (1751) 
from @ pic advb, plirase, vertically.} ¢rars. To 
place, put, or raise a-peak or vertically, 

a, Yo tilt up a yard vertically, or nearly so, by 
the mast ; to top a yard; esp. Zo peak the mizen. 

(Cf. F. Apiguer, Disposer les vergues d’un batiment A peu 
prés verlicalement.] 

1626 Capt, Smitu Aceid. Ving. Seamen 30 When you ride 
amongst many ships, pike your yards, 1627 — Seaman's 
Gram, ix. 45 To ride apike is to pike your yards when you 
ride amongst many ships. 1692 Capt. Smith's Seainan's 
Gram, xvi. 79 Peek (printed Speek) the Mizon, that is, put 
the Yard right up and down by the Mast. 19729 Cait. W. 
Wricteswortu A/S. Log-bh, of the ‘Lyell’ 18 Nov., At 
night it blowing hard with Rain, Peeked the Yards, and 
hauled up a Range of the Sheet Cable. 1769 FALconer 
Dict. Marine (1789), Apiquer une vergue, to top a sail-yard, 
or peek it up. 1794 Nigging & Seamanship 1. 242 They 
peek the yard against the mast to shift thesail, /d7d. II. 255 
To Peek the Mizen,to put the mizen-yard perpendicular by 
the mast. 1867 Saytu Sailor's Word-bk., Vo Peak, to raise 
a gaff or lateen yard more obliquely to the mast 

b. 70 peak the oars: seequots. (Cf. A-PEAK d.) 

1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., Peak,,.to raise the oars upright 
amidships. 1888 Cuurcuwakp Slackbirding 227 Sharp, man! 
Peak your oars, and sit down tight on the bottom. 1890 
Cent. Dict.s.v. Oar, To peak the oars, to raise the blades 
out of the water and secure them at acommon angle with 
the surface of the water by placing the inner end of each 
oar under the batten on the opposite side of the boat. 

e. Of a whale: To raise (his tail or flukes) 
straight up in diving vertically. Also dz. 

1839 T. Beate Sperm Whale 44 The flukes are then lifted 
high into the air, and the animal..descends perpendicularly 
..this act..is called by whalers ‘ peaking the flukes’. 1840 
Marrvat Poor Jack vi, How could he go down head-fore- 
most without peaking his tail in the air? 1885 Woop in 
Lougm. Mag. V.537 A whale had..dived perpendicularly — 
‘peaked’ in whaling language, 

Peak, adv. (sb.) Naut. [Apheticf. A-PEAK adv., 
which, ly separation of its elements, appears some- 
times to have been treated as @ peak, indef. article 
and sb.] 

ta. In reference 10 the yards; (from 77d 
ta-pike or a-feak: see A-PEAK adu. c), fo vide 
a broad peak. Obs. 

1706 Puitups sv. Peck, To Ride a broad Peck, is much 
after the same manner [as to side a-feak), only the Yards 
are raised up but half so high. 

b. In reference to the cable and anchor: Zo stay 


| peak, to ride a short stay peak =short stay a-peak ; 


a long peak = \ong stay a-peak: see A-PEAK. 

1841 R. H. Dana Seaman's Man. 117 A stay-peak is when 
the cable and forestay form a line. A short stay-fcak is 
when the cable is toomuchin to form this line. 1867 Suvtu 
Sailor's Word bk. s.v.. 10 stay peak, or ride a short stay 


Geak, is when the cable and fore-stay form a line; @ foug 


peak is when the cable is in line with the main-stay. 

Peak, obs. or dial. var. Pique. 

Peak: see PEEK 54.1, v.1 and 2. 

Peaked (pzkt, pzkéd), a. Forms: 5 pekyd, 
peked, 6-8 peeked, 7-peaked. [f. PEAK 50.2+ 
-ED?, Cf. PickED, PixED, In sense 2, app. con- 
nected with PEAK v.! 4.] 

1. Having a peak; pointed, acuminated, cut, 
trimmed, or brought to a peak or point; cf. PickEp 


ppl. a., PIKED. 

© 1450 Cov, Myst. xxv. (Shaks. Soc.) 241 Off ffyne cordewan 
a goodly peyre of long pekyd schon. ¢1467 Pol. Poems 
(Rolls) II. 251 With youre longe peked schone, Therfor 
your thrifte is almost don. 1578 Lyte Dodoexs 1. vi. 320 
The clapper or pestill..is long and thicke, and sharpe 
poynted peeked lyke to a horne. 1617 Moryson /¢77. 111. 
177 The Gentlewomen..weare vpon their heads a black 
valle of Cipers, peaked at tbe forehead, with a veluet hood 
hanging downe behind. 1640 Somner Antig. Canter, 171 
The ocular and peeked or pointed form of the arch. 1742 
Fiecpinc ¥. Andrews 1. xiv, Her chin was peaked. 1749 
W. Exits Sheph. Guide 193 (E. D. S.) (Adder’s tongue has) 
a peeked leaf or stalk. 1787 Mme. D’Arsray Diary June, 
Enumerating various changes in the modes, from square shoes 
to peaked. 1825 Macautay .Wilton Ess. (1887) 19 (Charles 
the first] his Vandyke dress,..and his peaked beard. 

b. sfec. Of a mountain, hill, etc.: Having, or 
rising into, a peak. Also in comb., as /wo-, ¢zw772- 
peaked, etc. So of a roof. 

1670 NarsoroucH Frail. in dec. Sev. late Voy. 1. (1694) 39, 
I went..to the peeked Rock. 1797 Mrs. Ravcuirre /tadian 
xiii, Its peaked head towered far above every neighbouring 
summit. 1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. IV. v. xiv. §10 It is 
curious how rarely. .an instance can be found of a mountain 
ascertainably peaked in the true sense of the word—pointed 
at the top, and sloping steeply on all sides. 1868 Miss 
Brappon Dead Sea Fr. 1. ii. 18 The quaint peaked roofs 
and grand old churches. 1872 Jenkinson Guide Eng. Lakes 
(1879) 325 The bulky mass of Helvellyn and the peaked 
summit of Catchedecam. 

2. Sharp-featured, thin, pinched, as from illness 
or want; sickly-looking, ‘ peaky’. Chiefly co//og. 

1835-40 Havisurton Clock, (1862) 38, 1 am dreadfully 
sorry, says I, to see you..lookin so peecked. 1856 Mrs, 
Browninc Aur, Leigh u. o29 The dumb derision of that 
gray peaked face, 1850 O. W. Homes Prof Breakf.-t. ix, 
He looks peakeder than ever. 1883 J. HawrHorne Dust 
xxxvi, 295 As pale and peaked asa charity-school-girL 1892 
Sporting Life 26 Mar. 7/5 He still loses weight, and the 
peaked look in his face issominous. 


PEAKEDNESS. 


3. Cond., as peaked-nosed, -roofed adjs. 

184z Miari tn Nonconf. 11. 865 Going about the world, 
like a very peaked-nosed woman. 1894 Oxting (U. S.) 
XXIV. 197/2 A peaked-roofed construction. 

Hence Pea‘kedness, &. the quality or condition 
of being peaked or pointed; b. (in sense 2 above). 

1832 J. P. Kennepy Swallow 8, iii. (1860) 43 The peculiar 
peabenae of her nose. 1856 Ruskin AJod. Paint. lV. v. 
xiv. §11 No mountain in the Alps produces u more vigorous 
impression of peakedness than the Matterhorn. 1884 J. C. 
Harris in Century Mag. Nov. 121 Her general aspect of 
peakedness. 

Peake-devant, variant of PIKEDEVANT Ods. 

+ Peak-goose, pea-goose. Os. Also 6 
peek-, picx-, 7 pe-goose. f[app. f. PEAK 56.34 
Goosz.} A dolt, simpleton, ninny, poor creature. 

@1568 AscHAM Scholes, 1. (Arb.) 54 To laughe, to lie, 
to flatter, to face: Foure waies in Court to win men grace. 
Af thou be thrall to none of theise, Away good Peek goos, 
hens lohn Cheese. 1593 G. Harvey Mierces Super. Wks. 
(Grosart) Il. 64 The Book-woorme was neuer but a pick- 
goose. 1606 CHarMaNn Wows. D'Olizve mi. Plays 1873 I. 223 
Courtesies a verie peagoose. 1622 FLETCHER & MASSINGER 
Prophetess w. ii, Come, march on and humour him for his 
mirth... Tis a fine peak-goose. 1694 Crowne Married 
Beau i. 28 I'm a pe-goose with a Lady, but I'm the devil 
with a chamber-maid. a1709 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, 
Pea-goose, a silly Creature. @18z5 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, 
Peagoose, one who has an aspect both sickly and silly. 

Peaking (pikin), p//.@. Now dial. Also 
7-9 p2eking. [f. PEAK v.1 + -1NG 4.] 

lL. Sneaking, skulking; mean-spirited; (some- 
limes, app. = prying: but in that sense app. 
belonging to PEEKING). 

1598 SHaxs. Merry IV. in. v. 71 The peaking Curnuto 
her husband .. dwelling in a continual larum of ielousie. 
1622 Massincer & Dexxer Virg. Martir 1. i, 1 stole hut 
a durty pudding. .and the peaking chitface page hit me ith’ 
teeth with it. 31650 I. Bayty //réa Parietis 51 That 
peaking devill, jealousie, 1668 Temrie Let. to Ld. Arling- 
ton Wks. 1731 II. 169, 1 mean not Virtue, in a peaking, 
formal Presbyterian Sense. 1639 HickerinciLt Ceremony. 
«Monger Concl. iii. Wks. 1716 II. 470 Not every sneaking 
Register and peaking Surrogate could send a Soul to Satan. 
1871 W. ALEXANDER Johuny Gibb xiv. (1873) 84 What Tam 
had said was..that * Benjie was an orpiet, peeakin, little 
sinner’. 

2. Emaciated, sickly, drooping, pining, peaky. 

a1700 B.E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Peeking fellow;..a thin 
weazel faced fellow. 1705 Puittirs, Peaking, that is of a 
sickly Constitution. 1771 Smovtetr Humph. Cl. 8 Aug., 
Let. i, Poor Liddy is in a peaking way. I'm afraid this 
unfortunate girl is uneasy in her mind, 1823 Lapy L. 
Stuart Le??. (1901) 325 She looks but peeking and has had a 
good deal ofillness. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropshire Word-bk., 
Peaking, ..sickly; drooping: said of young poultry for the 
most part, ‘A wet May’s bad for turkies; I've lost several, 
an’ theer’s more looks very pedkin ’. 

Ilence Pea‘kingly adv., in a pining or poor way ; 
Pea'kingness, sickliness, pining condition. 

1611 Coter. s.v. Cefncture, They thinke their wiues live 
peakingly at hoine, and pull strawes..or blow their fingers. 
1727 aitey, vol. II, Peakingly, sicklily, wearily. Peaking- 
ness, Sickliness, Unthrivingness. 


Peakish (pi kif), z.! [In scnse 1 app. f. Peak 
56,3 (also in Skelton), perh. associated with PEak 
v.13; in sense 2 f. PEAK sd.2; sense 3 gocs with 
Peak UI 4, PEAKING Af/. 2.2, PEAKY @.2: see -ISH1.] 

+1. Slothful, spiritless (L. ¢gvavzes) ; stupid ; igno- 
rant, silly: an epithet of contempt, of which it is 
difficult to ascertain the exact meaning. Oés. 

(In quot. @ 1560 with play on Peak s4.'; cf. Peakistt a.2) 

1519 Horman Veedg. vi.61 Heis shame faste but nat pekysshe, 
verecuudus est sineignauid. a1g2z29SKeLton Ware lauke 
225 The pekysi: parsons brayne Cowde not rech nor attayne 
What the sentence ment. a@1560 Becon Jewel of Foye Wks. 
11. 6 Philem. | trauayled into Darbyshere and from thence 
into the Peke... /eaph. 1 thynke you founde there verye 
peakeish people. 42. Not so, I confesse to you that 
I founde there very good wyttes and apte vnto learnynge. 
1568 Facob & Esau it. i, 1 will see, if any |meat) be ready 
here at home, Or whether Iacob haue any, that peakishe 
mome, 1570 Levins J/anip, 145/40 Peakish, sutricus, a. 
a1603 T. Cartwricut Cornfut. Rhem. N. T. (1618) 512 
These dreamers dreame night and day,—otherwise to proue 
a sect or peakish order of Franciscans, etc, 

. Somewhat peaked or pointed. fal 

1749 W. Ecuis Sheph. Guide 1st A peekish Mead and Tail. 

3. Somewhat ‘ peaky’ (PEAKY @.2), 

1836 Smart, Peakish..collog. having features that seem 
thin or sharp, as from sickness. 1900 Barrie Tommy % 
Grizel xxvii. 327 He was rather peakish but he had not 
complained, 

Hence + Pea‘kishness Ods., spiritlessncss. 

t519 Horan Vel. v.55 He rebuked hym of hys dastardnes 
and pekishnes [guzeviz}. 21575 Purxincton Exp. Nehemiah 
Iv. rt-15 Wks. (Parker Soc.) 436 God requireth not such 
peakishness in a man, that he suffer himself to be wounded, 


that by the law of nature alloweth every man to defend 
hitnself. 


t+ Peakish, 2? Ods. [f. Peak sd.) + -1sH1,] 
Of, pertaining to, or resembling that of the district 
of tne Peak in Derbyshire. 

In quots. 1592 and 1646 the sense may be ‘rude, outlandish, 
remote as in the Peak ', 

1592 Warner 4/6, Eng. vin. xlii. (1612) 201 Once hunted 
he, vntill-the Chace, long fasting, and the heate Did house 
him in a peakish Graunge within a Forrest great. 1593 
Drayton Sheph. Garl. iv, Her skin as soft as Lemster wooll, 
As white as snow on Peakish Hull, Or swanne that swims in 
Trent. 1600 Hottanp Livy xxxvui, xlix. tor5 J'o preuent 
those Thracian theeves that they should not hide theinselues 
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within their peakish holes |uo¢is s/bi latebris) and ordinarie 
couert musets, /éid. XLV. xxvii. 1219 After hee had seene 
the mouth of that peakish caue [os sfeces] into which they 
use to descend that would haue the benefit of the Oracle. 
1612 Drayton Poly-olb. xi, From thence he [Mersey] getteth 
Goyt down from her Peakish spring. 1646 Be. Haut Salo 
Gil, xiv. ii, A plain villager in the rude Peak. .returns him 
this answer in his peakish dialect, Nay even put fro thee, 
my son. 

Hence + Pea‘kishly adv., ? obscurely, ? remotely. 

1567 Gotpinc Ovid's Met. v1. (1592) 144 {He] led her to 
a pelting grange that peakislly did stand In woods for- 
growne [silvis obscura vetustis), 


Peakless (pikles), a. rave. 
-LESS.] Without a peak. 

1859 Cham. Frnul, X1, 296 Turning his peakless cap hind 
before. 

Peakrel (p7krél). Also 7-8 -rill, 8 -ril. [f. 
PEAK 56.1: cf. cockerel, mongrel.) An inhabitant 
of the Peak district in Derbyshire; also applied to 
horses, sheep, etc. 

1681 Cotton HVond. Peak (1682) 18 Two hob-nail Peak- 
rills, one on cither side, Your arms supporting, like a bashful 
bride, .. And thus, from Rock to Rock they slide you down. 
1769 De foe's Tour Gt. Brit. 111. 78 The Peakrills, as they 
are called, are a rude boorish Kind of People; but bold, 
daring, and even desperate in their Search into the Bowels 
ofthe Earth. 1808 W. Marsuatt Review 1. 523 ‘The stock 
of the more southerly heathlands are native mountain sheep, 
of a light frame..and bear the name of ‘Peakrils'. 1899 
Daily News 31 July 8/7 The credulous tourist. .fails to 
perceive at a glance the purport of the Peakrels humour. 

b. attrib. Of or bclonging to the Peak district. 

1979 Archzol. V. 375 The weight of this pig fof lead] 
mises el load for a small peakril horse to travel with, 

Pea‘kward, adv. [See -warv.] Towards the 

eak (of a mountain). 

1881 W. Witkins Songs of Study 65 Look on the eagle 
wheeling up peakward. 

Peaky (piki), a! [f. Peak 54.2 + -y.] 

1. Abounding in, or characterized by having, peaks. 

1832 Vexnyson Palace of Art xxix, Hills with peaky tops 
engrail'd. 1855 J. D. Forses Sour Mont Blanc viii. 182 
The peaky ridge just described. 1858 Chamd. ¥rnl. X. 
227 The sun approached the edge of the peaky horizon. 

. Peaked, pointed ; peak-like. 

1869 Macponacp Settlement (1877) 47 (E.D.D.) A .. face, 
with a peaky little bit of a nose. 1878 Lapy Burton 
Arabia, etc. xii. 270 The Konkanis {wear] peaky slippers. 
1837 Hatt Caine Deemster xxxvili. 251 A poor mongrel 
dog, ..with ragged ears, a peaky nose. 1889 Dove Jicah 
Clarke 209 The peaky thoughtful countenance. 

[Con- 


Pea ky, peeky, 2.2 collog. and dal. 
nected with PEAK v.! 4, and with PEAKED a. 2, 
PEAKING Af/.a. 2, PEAKISH @.! 3.] Sickly, fecble, 
wasted, ptiny; = PEAKING /f/. a. 2. 

1853 [implied in Peakyisu] 1873 Rusxin Fors Clav. xxvi. 
II1. 16 A poor peeky, little sprouting crocus. 1881 E. J. 
Worpoilse .Néssie ix, ‘The second child has sickened, and the 
third is reported to be looking ‘peeky’, 188g BiackmorE 
Kit viii, Peaky. 

Hence Pea‘kyish a., somewhat ‘ peaky’. 

1853 ‘C. Bepe' Verdant Green 1. viii, Peakyish you feel, 
don't you? 

Peaky, var. form of PEcKY a, 

Peal (p71), 5.1 Forms: 4-6 pele, (5 peell, 
peyll, 5-6 peel(e, 6 peeyle, pelle), 6-7 peale, 
(7 pale), 6- peal. [MI fe/e; in sense 1, aphetic 
f. apele, APPEAL; in branch II, supposed to be the 
same word, but the cvidence is not irrefragable ; 
no other origin, however, has suggested itself.] 

I. +1. = Appeau sé. Obs. 

1377 Laxct. P, P/. B. xvu. 302 For bere pat partye 
pursueth, pe pele [C. xx, 284 apeel, v.r. peel] is so huge, Pat 
pe kynge may do no mercy til bothe men acorde. c1440 
Gesta Rom, xxiii. 78 (Harl. MS.) pou shalt come afore iny 
lord, and avow thi pele. 1471 Paston Lett. 111. 19 Whech 
woman seyd to me that che sewyd never the pele. 

II. +2. (?)A call or summons (e. g. to prayers, 
to church) made by ringing a bell; astroke ona bell, 
or the ringing of a bell, as a call or summons. Oés, 

@ ad St, Augustine 1642 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1878) 
89 To euensong Men rongen fe preo peles long. 1440 
Promp. Parv. 3491/1 Pele of bellys ryngynge (or a-pele of 
belle ryngynge), classicum. 1444 Rolls of Parit. V.125/t 
That the Baillifs..make ryng the comune belle 1m pele, to 
gedre the Comunes togedre. 1561 Dr. Parkuurst /n- 
junctions, This shal be doon tmmediatlye after the last 
Peale to euening praier. 1675 Ken Alan. Scholars Wich. 
Coll. 4 Go into the Chappel between first and secoud Peal 
in the morning, to say your Morning Prayer. ° 

3. The loud ringing of a bell, or of aset of bells; 
spec, a series of changes rung on a set of bells: 
see Bos 56.5, CHANGE sb. 8 b, GRANDSIRE 6. 

1511 Fasyan IV idl in Chrox. Pref. 8 Ringyng at the said 
obite, soo that oon pele over nyght be rong wt all the bellys, 
and oon pele upon the mornyng. 1512 in Southwell Visit. 
(Camden) 115 At my buriall a peeyle with all the bells. 
1530 Patscr. 253/1 Peele of belles, son de cloches. 1572-3 
ty Swayne Sarum Churchw, Acc. (1896) 287 Ringers y* 
Ringed iij pelle when Mr. Hooper was buried. 1671 
Tintinualogia 102 This Peal of Grandsire..is the absolute 
foundation from whence the excellent Peal of Grandsire 
bob. .had its beginning and method, 1671-1883 [see GraNp- 
sire 6). 1787 Europ. Mag. X11. 434 The bells of the 
churches rung their dead peals during the day. 1812 J, 
Witson /sle of Palms wv. 444 The bells ring quick a joyous 
p= sz Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxxvii, George 

ad the satisfaction, as the bell rang out its farewell peal, 
to see Marks walk..to the shore, 1879 in Grove Diet. Alus. 
1. 334/2, 12 (bells], the largest number ever rung in peal. 


[f. Peak 53.2 + 


! 


PEAL. 


transf.and fig. «1548 Hart Chrou., Edw. LV 193 To 
haue her fauor and folowe her desire..rather then to haue 
a lowryng countenaunce, and a ringing peale, when he 
should go to his rest and quietnes. 1605 SHaks. A/acé. 111. 
ii. 43 Ere.. The shard-borne Beetle, with his drowsie huins, 
Hath rung Nights yawning Peale. 1636 Massincer Gt. 
Dk, Flor, w. i, My pockets ring A golden peal. 176. 
Westey Husé. & Wives vii. 2 Wks. 1811 1X. 86 The husband 
may..ring his wife a peal concerning her duty. 

4. Asct of bells ttnncd tooncanother ; a ring of bells. 

1789 G. Wuite Seléorne 321 The day of the arrival of this 
tuneable peal was observed as an high festival by the village, 
1860 Frouve //ist. Eng. xxx. V1. 33 First began St. Paul’s,.. 
then, one by one, every peal which had been spared caught 
up the sound. 1872 Ecracompe Ch. Bells Devon, etc. i 208 
Sometiines a peal of bells is cast in harmony, in which case 
it is called a maiden peal, and no tuning is required, 

transf. 1894 Fexn /x Alpine Valley 111.61 A tiny campa- 
nula whose lavender bells clustered in a peal about the stem. 

+5. A discharge of guns or cannon so as to 
produce a loud sound; esp. as an expression of 


Joy, a salute, etc. Ods. exc. //rst. 

e1g§1s Cocke Lorell’s B. 13 A pele of gonnes gan they 
rynge. 1577 in Hakluyt’s Voy. (1589) 157 The Castle dis- 
charged a peale of ordinaunce. 1587 FLeminc Contn. 
Holinshed \11, 1341/1 The duke of Brabant. .caused a peale 
of a twentie or thirtie thousand harquebusses to be shot off. 
«1649 Drumo, oF Hawtn. “ist. Fas. Jf, Wks. (1711) 36 The 
king..caused discharge a pale of ordnance together. 1833 
Hr. Martineau 7hrvee Ages u. 68 The best part of this day's 
entertainments. .was the peals of ordnance both from the 
vessels and the shore. 1855 Macautay //ést. Eng. xiii. 111. 
347 The peal of a musket..was the signal. 

. A loud outburst or volley of sound. 

1535 CoveRDALE fer. iv. 19, I haue herde the crienge of 
the trompettes, and peales of warre. 1596 Suaks. AJerch. V. 
ut. li, 146 Still gazing in a doubt Whether those peales of 
praise be his or no. a164g Drumm. or Hawtn. Urania xii, 
(1636) 137 At whose command clouds peales of ‘Thunder 
sound. 1670 Drypen 2nd Pt, Cong. Grenada v. ii, Like the 
hoarse peals of vultures,..When over fighting fields they 
beat their wings, 1671 Mitton Sassou 233, 1 my self,.. 
vanquisht with a peal of words., Gave up my fort of silence 
toa Woman, 1697 Drynen Alerander's F, 126 Break his 
bands of sleep asunder, And rouse him, like a rattling peal 
of thunder. 1711 Appison Sfect, No. 63 P7 Which very 
often produced great Peals of Laughter. 1848 GaLLenca 
ltaly, Past & Pr.\. 121 A peal of the organ is antiphonal 
toa flourish of trumpets. : nae. 

7. attrzb,and Comb., as peal-book, -ringer, -ringing. 

1872 Exiacomse Ch. Bells Pevon, etc. tit. 236 ‘Vhe peal 
book contains a record of peals. 

Peal, peel (pl), 50.2 Forms: 6 pele, peall, 
Sc. peill, 6-8 peale, 7— peal, 8- peel. [In 1533 
salmon pele: origin unascertained.] A name given 
to, a. A grilse or young salmon (now esp. one 
under two pounds in weight); b. A smaller species 
of salmon, Salmo cambricus (or S. trutta). (Cf. 
Gitinther /xtvod, Study of Fishes (1880) 644 Note 2.) 

a. salmon peal, 

1533-4 let 25 Jen. VIL1, c. 7 The yonge frye,.. called 
lakspynkes snrowtis or salmon pele. 1661 Lovett //¢s¢. 
anim, & Alin, 220 The Salinon peales or Sea Trouts, are 
a more light, wholesome, and well tasted meat. 1741 Comtfi. 
Fam.-Piece u. ii. 341 Salmon Peel are taken by dropping 
your Line, baited with a Brandling, gradually intothe Hole. 
1758 Descr. Thames 171 Salmon Peale. .seems to be a Species 
of the Salmon. 

B. peal, peel. 

1577 Keg. Privy Council Scot. 11. 657 Ten thowsand peill 
fischeis, killing and ling. 1587 HlotansHep Chron. 111. 100g 
Plentifull of samon, trout, peale, dace, pike, and other like 
freshwater fishes, 1623 R. Carventer Conscionable Chris- 
tia2 8g The line sometimes breaketh too, when a Peale or 
great fish is to be drawne vp. 1758 Jaco in Borlase WVaé. 
fist. Cornwall 271 The Black-fish.. head and nose like a peal 
or trout. 1851 Newianp “rxe 33 note, Graul, called in the 
north a grilse and on the Shannon a peel. 1861 Act 24% 25 
Vict. c. 109 § 4 Migratory fish of the genus salmon, . .known 
by the naines..forktail, mort, peal, herring peal, may peal, 
pugg peal, harvest cock. Comb. 1903 Longm. Mag. May 
41 When a inan goes peel-fishing all day. 

Peal, v.1 Oés. exc. dia’, Forms: (1 pilian (?)); 
5 pele, fa. 7. pelyde, -id, 6 peil, 7-8 peal, 9 dia/. 
peyl, peighl. [Origin uncertain. 

Cotgr. uses Jeale to render F. filer to pound or bruise as 
in a mortar :—L. pildre, already in OF, as pfliax ; but peal 
could not answer, phonetically to filer, esp. as it seems to 
be the same word that is often written in mod, dial. Aaé? or 
pale (pé'l), ‘The inclusion here of sense x is therefore pro- 
visional, (See also Pett v., Paw. v.2, Pace v.5)) 

+1. trans. To pound or bruise as in a mortar. 

le 1000 /ELFric Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 114/25 Pilurus, uel 
pistor, se be pilap, we/ tribulab.] 161x Cotcr., /7lé, pealed, 
beaten, bruised, crushed, pounded, stamped. /éid., Pilemtent, 
a pealing, pounding, stamping, braying, beating; a crushing, 
or bruising. /did., Piler, to peale, pound, stampe, to bray, 
beat, or breake,inamorter, 

2. To strike or beat with repcated blows, to 


batter, to pelt. 
2a 1400 AJorte Arth. 3042 Paysede and pelid downe plays- 
terede walles. 1583 Stocker Civ. Warres Low C. m1. 86 
Fiftie or three score of them lustily charged then betweene 
the gates, and valyantly pealed them with harquebuze shot. 
tsgz Wyrtev Armorie, Ld. Chandos 54 Soine one did weild 
A mightie stone, that head a peeces peild Of Lord Muce- 
dent. 1686 GoapCe/est. Bodies 11, i, 144 Is it certain then that 
our Aspect is able to.. Peal us with a Showr? 1735 SomsrR- 
VILLE Chase Ww. 150 [A ram) Shall..with his curl’d hard 
Front incessant peal The panting Wretch. 1828 Craven 
Gloss. (ed. 2), Peyt, to beat, to strike, [Cf. 1854 Bamrorp 
Dial. (Lancash.) (E. D. D. s. v. Paél), Awv pailt him weel.} 
b. zutr. To shower blows, to hammer on; jig. 


to ‘ pitch zzto’. 


PEAL 


¢ 1430 Chev. Assignc 304 Pene plukke out by swerde, & pele 
on hym faste. 1874 Waucn CArtnz. Corner (1879) 215 

Lancash.] They thunge’t an’ peel at one another full bat. 
1884 CupswortH Dial, S&. 125 (E. D. D.) Just let me finish 
this bird cage, an I'll peyl iptut an reight an’ all! 1895 
Cieae Sketches 429 Aw’ ve had to peighl away like a nowman. 

+3. intr, Ot blows: To come or fall in a shower. 

c1400 Rowland & O. 502 So thikke paire dynttis to-gedir 
pelyde, Thaire armours hewenn laye in pe felde. 

Tlence + Peal used advb, in feale felled; Pea'l- 
ing 74/.s6. and pf/.a.1, a. see sense 1; b. battering, 
beating, pelting. 

1582 StanyuHurst -éxets uu. (Arb.) 56 Now be we peale 
pelted from top of barbican hautye. /é/d, uu. 59 Pyrrhus 
--Downe beats with pealing thee doors. 1616 SuRFL. & 
Marku. Country Farime 379 Apples must be gathered..in 
faire weather,..and that by hand without any pole or peal- 
ing downe. 1740 SomervitLE /fobéinol 1. 155 On her pale 
Cheeks Ghastly he gaz’d, nor felt the pealing Storm. 

Peal (p/}), v.2 Now dia/. Also 5 pele. [Aphetic 
f. apele, APPEAL v.: cf, PEAL sé.1.1.]  ¢vans, and 
intr, = APPEAL v. (in various senses). 

c1400 Langl.'s P. Pl. C. 1. 186 On poure prouysors & on 
a-peles in [v. 7. pat peleth to} bearches. c1440 Promp. Parc. 
391/r Pelyn or apelyn, apfello. c1450 Bk. Curtasyc 594 in 
Babecs Bk. 318 Vo A baron of chekker bay mun hit pele. 
1648 Chas. }'s Messages for Peace 120 What reason these 
men had thus to ’peale him. 1655 GuRNALL Chr, in Arn. 
verse 11.1.1. 53 ‘hey peale one of another, shifting the sin 
rather tban suing for mercy. 1894 Northwmbld. Gloss., 
Peal, to appeal, a shortened form, /ééd., Peel aff, to appeal 
off..A happy man was he who could peel off from the militia. 


Peal (pil), v.38 [f. Peat 56.1] 

1. ztv. To sound forth in a peal; to resound. 

1632 Mitton Penseroso 161 There let the pealing Organ 
blow, To the full voic’'d Quire below. 1719 Ticket, On 
Death Addison 16 The pealing organ, and the pausing choir. 
1728 Pork Dunc. 11. 258 There, Webster! peal’d thy voice, 
and, Whitfield! thine. 184: H. Ainsworth Old St. Pauls 
II. 102 A loud clap of thunder pealed overhead. 1849 
Macautay Hist. Eng. x. Il. 602 Behind it rode the body 
guards witb cymbals clashing and trumpets pealing. 

+ 2. ¢frans. To storm, din, or assail (the ears, or 
a person) z7/k (loud noise, clamour, etc.). Oés. 

Perh. with admixture of sense of Peat v.1 to batter. 

1641 Mitton Ch, Govt, Concl. 62 They. -never lin pealing 
our eares that unlesse we fat them like boores, .. all learning 
and religion will goe underfoot, 1667 — P.L.11.920. 1717 
Fenton /fomer tn Alilton’s Style, Odyss. xi. Poems 114 
To Woman’s Faith Unbosom nought momentous; tho 
she peal Your Ear .. Unlock not all your Secrets. 1719 
J.T. Puiuipes tr. Thirty-four Confer. 158 Priests and People 
pealed me with Maledictions and Abusive Words. 

3. To give forth in a peal or peals; to utter 
loudly and sonorously. 

1714 Gartn Désfens. v. (ed. 7) 64 Pestles peal a martial 
Symphony. 1745 T. Warton /’leas., JAJcl, 198 The many- 
sounding organ peals on high ‘The clear slow-dittied chaunt, 
or varied hymn. 1887 Bowen Virg. Exeid 1. 90 Loud 
thunder is pealed from the skies. 

Hence Pea‘ling Af/. a.2 

1632, 1719 [see sense 1]. 1794 Mrs. Rapciirre Jfyst. 
Udolpho xxix, The pealing thunder rolled onward. 1824 
W. Irvine 7. Trav. I. 115 The pealing notes swelled 
through the lofty aisles. 

Peal (pzl), v.4 Ods. exc. dial. [Origin un- 
certain. ? Related toPEEL sb.2] (See quots.) 

1674 Ray WV. C. Words, Pcale the pot; cool the pot. 1703 
Tuoressy Let, to Ray (E. D.S.), ‘Peel the pot’, cool it witb 
the ladle, taking out and pouring in again. 1755 JoHNson, 
Peal, .. 2. To stir with some agitation: as, to peal the 
pot, is when it boils to stir the liquor therein with a ladle. 
1890 Gloucestersh. Gloss., Peal, to pour out a liquid. 

Peal, obs. form of Patt, PEEL. 

Peale meale, obs. form of PELL-MELL. 

Pea'ler. Ods. exc. dial. [Aphetic f. appealer: 
ef. PEAL v.2] = APPEALER, in various senses. 

1393 Lancu. P. Pl. C. xxt. 39 Thenne put hym forth a 
pelour by-for pilat, and seyde. a@ 1425 tr. /7igdenx (Rolls) 
VII. 519 Gunnildas nory karf tbe fals pelours hamme. 1509 
Hawes Past. Pleas. xxxii. (Percy Soc.) 159 Vyle peller, in 
lykewyse also, His tonge was scraped that he suffered wo. 
1894 Vorthwnbld. Gloss., Pealers, appealers, applicants. 


Pealite (prloit). AZ. [Named after A. C. 
Peale: see -1TE1.] A variety of geysevite, con- 
taining only 6 per cent. of water. 

1873 F. M. Enpuicu Let. to A. C. Peale in 6th Rep. U.S. 
Geol, Surv. of Territories 154, 1 wish to distinguish it as a 
well-defined sub-species of opal, and propose to name it 
‘ Pealite ’,as you were the first to find and collect the mineral. 


Peall, Pealok, Pealt, obs. ff. PELL 5d, 
Pettock 1, Pett sé.) 

Pean (pm). Her. [Origin uncertain: identity 
with Pans sé,2 has been suggested, but evidence is 
lacking.] One of the furs; represented as Sable 
powdered with ‘spots’ of Or. 

1562 Leicn Armorie 121 The sixth doublyng, is called 
Pean, whiche is the field, Sable, and the pouders Or. 1610 
Guitum /Jeraldry 1. iv. 14 ‘Vhis is blacke powdered with 
yellow ; andin Blazon is termed Pean. 1864 Boutet. Her. 
Ilist. & Pop.iv. (ed. 3) 20, 4 Pean: Gold spots ona black field. 


Pean, Peane, obs. ff. Pean, Patn; var. PEEN. 
Peanut (prt). [f. Peal+Nur.] The fruit 
or seed of Arachis hypogwa, or the plant itself, 
a native of the West Indies and West Afriea, much 
cultivated in warm elimates; the fruit is a pod 
ripening underground, containing two seeds like 
peas, valued as food and for their oil. (Also 
called ground-nut or ground-pea.): Also applied 


590 


’ to allied plants of similar character (or their fruit), 
as Voandzeta subterranea of Madagasear, Africa, 
and S. America, and Amphicarpexa monoica of 
N. America (hog-peanut: see Hoe 56.1 13d). 

1835 C. F. Horrman IViuter in West 1. 206 Wrenching 
it froin its roots as a Lilliputian would a peanut! 1886 
A. H. Cuurcu ‘ood Grains Ind, 127 Half the weight of 
pea-nuts is oil. /ézd., Pea-nuts. -yield a cake well adapted 
for feeding cattle. ; 

b. allvib. Peanut politics (U.S. slang), ‘under- 
hand and secret tactics’ (Farmer Americanisms). 

1875 Knicur Dict. Alech., Peanut-digger. . Peanut-picker. 
1887 NV. York Mail & Express 27 May (Farmer Amer.), If 
the Governor would consent not to play peanut politics, 

Peaon, variant of PEON. 

Pea‘-pod. [f. PEs! + Pop.] 

1. The pod or legume of the pea-plant, which 
contains the peas. (Iarlier name PEASE-cop.) 

1882 OciLvie, Pea-fod, the pod or pericarp of the pea. 
1884 BrowninG Ferishtah, Two Camels 7 Horse, ass, and 
mule consume their provender Nor leave a pea-pod. 

2. Local name of ‘a ‘‘ double-ended” rowboat 
used by the lobster-fishermen of the coast of Maiue’ 
(Cent. Dict. 1890). 

3. attrib. Pea-pod argus, collector’s name for 
the butterfly Lampides bxtica. 

1898 Daily News 22 Aug. 6/3 he pea-pod argus..is so very 
scarce in this country that its title torank asa British butter- 
fly at all is doubtful. 1900 /é7d. 6 Mar. 8/7 Monotonous 
shades of an unpleasant pea-pod tint. 

Peapon, variant of PEPON. 

Pear (pée1),s4. Forms: 1 peru, pere, 3 peore, 
4-6 peere, 4-7 pere, (5 peyr(e, ?5 pyre), 5-6 
peer, 6 Sc. peir, 6-7 peare, pare, 6— pear, 
| (OE. pere, peru = MDu., MLG. fere, Du. feer, 


LG. peer, pér:—WGer. pera, a. late L. pira, pera 
| fem. sing., for L. piva pl. of piruem pear. 
pera come also It., Sp., Pg. pera, F. porre. 
The mod. bot. L. Pyrus, isa med.L. corruption, connected 
by false etymology with Gr. wtp fire (Isidore) and pyramid.) 
1. The fleshy fruit of the pear-tree (see 2), 
a pome of a charaeteristie shape, tapering towards 
the stalk ; in the very numerous cultivated varieties 
much esteemed as a dessert fruit, or for stewing, ete. 
c 1000 ELFRIC Gram, vil. (Z.) 20 Hoc piruim seo peru, c1z90 
Beket 1191 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 140 Applene, & peoren, and 
notes also. 1340 Ayend. 208 God .. nele pe yeue pere ne 
eppel ase me deb ane childe. c1430 Lypc. Alin. Poems 
(Percy Soc.) 43 Appeles and peres that semen very gode, Ful 
ofte tyme are roten by the core. 1533 Eryor Cast. Helthe 
ll, Vil. (1541) 22 Peares are mucbe of the nature of appulles, 
but they ar heuier. 1634 Althorp AZS. in Simpkinson The 
Washingtons (1860) App. p- xvi, A jorney to Windsor for 
pares. 1730-46 Tnomson Autumn 631 The juicy pear Lies, 
in a soft profusion, scattered round. 1859 Darwin O7zg. 
Spec. i. (1873) 27 No one would expect to raise a first-rate 
melting pear from the seed of the wild pear. 
b. In various similes and allusions; formerly as 


a type of something of very small value. 

©1380 Sir Feruntd, 5722 Of byne ne schalt pow lese no3t, 
pe worthy of a pere. 1399 Lance. Rich, Redelcs Prol.73 It 
shulde not apeire hema peere. 1503 Hawes Era, Virt. 
vit. lxii, Nor fortune without me auayleth not hym a pere. 
1598 Suaks. Jerry I. wv. v. 103 As crest-falne as a dride- 
peare. 1700 T. Brown Asmusem. Ser. §& Cont. 93 His Body 
was as Rotten as a Pear, 1845 Disraeu Sy 67/1. xi, ‘But is 
the pearripe?’ said the diplomatist. ‘The pear is ripe if we 
have courage to pluck it’, said Lord Marney. 

2. The tree Pyrus communis (N.O. Rosacez>, or 
other species with similar fruit; found wild in 
Europe and Asia, and widely grown in many 
varieties for the fruit (sense 1), which under eultiva- 
tion becomes edible and rieh-flavoured. More 


usually PEAR-TREE, q. V. 

a1goo Pistidl of Susan 82 Pe popeiayes .. On peren and 
pynappel pei joyken in pees. 1495 7vevtsa's Barth. De 
P. R. xvi. cxxiv, (W. de W.) 685 Pirus, pyre is a tree that 
| beryth fruyte. 1785 Martyn Roxsseax's Bot. vii. (1794) 73 


From 


The pear and apple are. .two..species of the same. .genus. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr, Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 11. 200 In raising 
of standard pears for the orchard. 

3. Applied, with defining words, to various other 
fruits or plants in some way resembling the pear: 
as ALLIGATOR fear, ANCHOVY-PEAR, AVOCADO 
Pear, GARLIC Pear, GRAPE Pear, PRICKLY PEAR, 
STRAWBERRY /’%ar (see these words); also Hard 
Pear (S. Africa), Olinia cymosa; Vegetable 
| Pear =CuHocuo; Wild Pear (W. Indies), Cée‘hra 
| tintfolia; Wooden Pear (Australia), AXyomelum 
pyriforme (Treas. Bot. 1866). 

1760 J. Lee J/autrod. Bot. App. 322 Batchelor’s Pear, 
Solanum. 1880 S, Africa (ed. 3) 127 In these kloofs grow.. 
the Hard Pear..the White Pear. 1887 Stasdard 16 Sept. 
5/2 The chocho of Jamaica, .. the pipinella, chayota, or 
vegetable pear of Madeira. 1889 in Boston (Mass.) Frvl. 
25 May 6/6 ‘he vegetable pears are an excellent substitute 
for butter. ; . : : 

4. transf. Applied to things resembling a pear in 
shape; é.g. the fruit or hip of the rose; a pear- 
shaped pearl used as an omament. ‘+ Lear of con- 
fession, a pear-shaped instrument of torture (cf. 
G. folterbirne). ; 

1576 Baker Yewell of [lealth 4 The seedes within the 
peares of the Rose are.. astringent. 1630 F. Constante 
| Pathomachia 1. iv. 29 Vnlesse thou confesse,..the Scottish 
| Bootes, the Dutch Wheele, the Spanish Strappado, Linnen 


| 


{ 


PEAR. 


Ball, and Peare of Confession shall torment thee. wep 
Evetyn Alundus Aluliebris 4 Diamond Pendants for the 
Ears, .. or two Pearl Pears, 1727 A. Hamittoxn Wew Acc. 
£. Ind, 11, xly, 150 Some beautiful Pearls..among them a 
Pair of Pears worth soL. Sterl. 1857 Gosse Creation 223 
From the side of this ‘pear’ [Botry//us] another was de. 
veloped hy gemmation. 

5. attrib. and Comb., as pear-bin, -bud, -caler, 
-hoard, -leaf, orchard, -pearl (cf. 4), -slock, -wood ; 
pear-growing, -like, -shaped adjs.; + pear-apple, 
a rough variety of apple: see quot. 1707; + pear- 
bit, a kind of bit for a horse (? shaped like a pear); 
pear-blight, (a) a destructive disease of pear-trees, 
eaused by a bacterium (AVicrococcus amylovorus) 
which turns the leaves rapidly brown; (4) a disease 
of pear-trees caused by a beetle (Xy/eborus) which 
bores into the bark ( pear-blight beetle, also called 
pin-borer); pear-drop, (a) a pear-shaped sweet- 
meat, usually flavoured with jargonelle-pear essence}; 
(4) a pear-shaped jewel used as a pendant: see 
Dror sh, 10 e, a; pear-encrinite (+-encrinus), 
an encrinite of the genus dpzocrinzs, from its shape ; 
pear-gauge, a gauge invented by Smeaton, consist- - 
ing of a pear-shaped glass vessel and a hermetically 
closed tube, for measuring the degree of exhaustion 
of air in an air-pump (see quot. 1822); pear-haw 
= pear-thorn; ‘+pear-jonet, -jenet, an early- 
ripening kind of pear (cf. JENNETING) ; pear-louse, 
a kind of plant-louse (Psylla pyri or pyrisuga) 
which infests the leaves and young shoots of the 
pear-tree; pear oyster scale, a scale-insect (Asfi- 
diotus ostrexformis) infesting the pear-tree; pear- 
plum, name of several varieties of plum (? some- 
what pear-shaped) ; pear-quince, a kind of quince 
with pear-shaped fruit; pear-shell (see quot.) 5 
pear-slug, the slug-like larva of a saw-fly, Se/az- 
dria cerasi (Ertocampa limacina), which infests 
the leaves of the pear and other fruit-trees; also 
called plum-slug, slug-worm, etc.; pear-sucker 
= pear-louse; pear-thorn, an American species 
of hawthom (Cralagus lomertlosa),; + pear-war- 
den, a kind of pear: see WaRDEN; pear-wise 
adv., in the form of a pear; pear-withe, a West 
Indian and South American climbing shrub, Zaz- 
cium Jaroba, Also PEAR-MONGER, -TREE, 

co 1440 Promp. Parv. 394/1 *Peere apple, pirumiporennt. 
1707 Mortimer A/xsé, (1721) II. 293 The Pear Apple is a 
curious pleasant Apple of a rough Coat. 1607 MARKHAM 
Caval, 1. (1617) 57 That bytt which is called the *peare 
bytt. 1881 Miss Ormerop J/an. Injur. Insects (1890) 330 
In America this species of beetle,..known..under the name 
of Xyledorus pyri, popularly as the ‘*Pear Blight’ is..in- 
jurious both to Pear and Apple. 1658 J. Rowtanp A/oxufet's 
Theat. Ins. 1034 Such {caterpillarsJas have sayl-yards, such 
as are called Nexustviz, *Pear-eaters. 1816 W. Smitu Strata 
/deut. 30 That extraordinary fossil zoophite the *pear en- 
crinus, 1843 Humste Dict, Geol. & Alin, s.v., The pear 
encrinite is confined to the middleoolite. 1783 PArl. Trazs. 
LXXIII. 436 The degree of rarefaction shewed by what is 
called the *pear-gage. 1822 Imison Sc. §& Art I. 155 The 
pear-gage..shows the true quantity of atmospheric air left 
in the receiver. 14.. oc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 603/10 Piracium, 
a *Perehorde. 1393 Lanct. ?. //. C. xin, 221 Pees-coddes and 
*pere-Ionettes. ¢ 1475 Songs § Carols 15th C. (Warton Cl.)35 
It welenon pere bern but a pere jenet. @1822 SHELLEY /r. 
IVs. (1888) 1. 408 Her pointed and *pear-like person. 1881 
Miss Ormerop A/an. [ujur. Insccts 1. 288 *Pear Oyster 
Scale. .of the same nature as the Mussel Scale of the Apple, 
1647 R. Stapyitton Fxvexal vi. 96 Those mighty *peare- 
pearles that waigh-down her eares. 1600 SURFLET Countrie 
Farime i, iii, 427 The stone of the *peare-plum-tree must be 
setinacoldplace. 1707 Mortimer 50. (1721) 11. 265 Plumbs 
are..commonly cleft-grafted..one of the best sorts to graft 
them on is the Pear-Plumb. 1601 Hottanp Pliny I. 436 A 
smaller sort.. called Struthea (i. *Peare-quince) and these 
do cast a more odoriferous smell 1766 Compl. Farmer s.v. 
QOuince-tree, Several kinds, as the pear-quince, the apple. 
quince, and the Portugal quince. 1758 Ettisin Phil. Trans. 
L. 446 This Toxicodendron, with the *pear-shaped fruit. 
1815 J. Smitn Panorama Sc. § Art \\. 7 A pear-shaped 
glass Vessel. 1897 Adibutt's Syst. Med. IV. 227 It (gall. 
bladder] will have a smooth pear-shaped outline. 1884 
Stand. Nat. Hist. (1888) 1. 352 ‘The species of /iczla are 
known from their shape as fig or *pear shells. 1887 G. 
Nicuotson Dict. Gard. 111. 57 *Pcar Slug, the larva of 
Eviocampa limacina. 1707 Mortimer Husé. (1721) IL. 251 
*Pear-stocks may also be raised of Suckers,..but those that 
are raised of Seeds or Stones are esteemed much better. 1881 
Miss OrmERop Alan. Jnjur. [usccts 11. 286 Jumping Plant- 
louse. *Pear-sucker. 1882 Garden 28 Jan. 61/2 As soon as 
the buds begin to burst in the spring, the Pear suckers leave 
their winter quarters. 1884 Mitrer Plant-n., Crategus 
tomentosa. American Black-thorn or *Pear-thorn. c 14) 
Two Cookery-bks. 12 Take *Pere Wardonys, an sethe hem In 
Wyne. 1620 Vexner Jia Recta vii. 111 Peare-Wardons .. 
are of all sorts of Peares the best and wholsomest. 1866 
Treas. Bot. 8553/1 *Pear-withe, a West Indian name for 
Tanzcium Faroba, 1862 H. Marrvar 1] car in Sweden 11. 
81 The pulpit of black *pear-wood. 1879 Barinc-Goutp 
Germany 11. 359 Most of the carving was done in pearwood, 
which readily attracts the worm. 

Pear, v. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 4-6 pere, 
5 Sc. per, peir, peyr, 5-7 peere, 6 peer, 6-7 
peare, 7 pear. Aphetic form of APPEAR. 

61375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxx. (Theodera) 440 Pane god..Gert 
til hyme ane angele pere. c 1450 Coventry AZyst. xiv. (Shaks. 
Soc.) 131 Loke 3e fayl, for no dowte, at the court to pere. 
¢ 1470 Henry IVallace x1. 438 And sternys wp peyr began 
in to thair sycbt. @153g Lp. Berners //uo lix. 204 There 


PEARAND. 


was not so hardy a paynym that durst pere before the 
castell, 1568 T. Howett ewe Sonets (1879) 153 When 
Primrose gan to peare, on Medows bancke so green. 1599 
Minsueu SZ. Dict., Assomar, to peere vp, to appeere, to 
looke vp. 1623 Althorp AIS. in Simpkinson The Washing- 
tons (1860) App. p. xlvuli, To the shepard at Elkington for 
moying, making, and ining all the hay. .as peares by his bill 
170303, 1642 H. More Song of Sou/ 1. 11. ii, They ‘pear 
and then are hid. [1900 in Ang. Dial, Dict. from Scotl., 
Cumberland, s. w. of Engl., U. SJ ; 

© See also PEER v., which in some uses con- 
tinues this. 

Hence + Pea‘rand (perand, ///. a., appearing, 
apparent ; ferand are, heir apparent: cf. PaRENT 
a; +Pea‘randly (peirandlie) adv., appearingly, 
apparently; also +Pea’rance perans),appearance. 

61375 Sc. Leg. Saints xlv. (Cristine)7 Scho ves his perand 
are. 1382 WycLiF od xxx. 8 In the lond not fullt perende 
{1388 apperynge]. a 1578 Linpesay ( Pilscottie) Chron. Scot. 
is. T. S.) I. 273 Ane..quhome tbey thocht maist peirandlie 
to haue bene the King. ¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxx. (Theo- 
dera) 132 For pu..in pis toun hes rentis fare, And til haf mare 
has perans ofare. ¢ 1470 Henry If’allace v. 1004 Off mwne 
nor stern gret perans was thar nayne. 


Pearce, obs. form of Parse v., PIERCE 7. 
Pearch, obs. form of Parcu, PercH, PIERCE. 
Peare, obs. form of Par v.2, PEAn, PEER. 
Pearie, obs. form of PERRY, pear-tree. 
Pearie, variant of PEERY, a peg-top. 
Peark, obs. form of Pencn, PERK. 


Pear] (ps1l), sb... Forms: 4-6 perle, peerle, 
5 perl, (perll, perell, -ill, perril, 6 pearel, Sc. 
peirl(e, peirll), 6-7 pearle, 5- pearl. (ME.a. F. 
perle (also fesle, pelle, peele, pele, 13-1 4thc., Godef.) 
= Pr., It., Sp., Pg. fer/a, Pg. also perola, med.L. 
perla (J. de Vitry, @ 1244), pella, perula, perulus. 
From Romanic also OHG. perala, beria, MHG. 
ferle, berle, Ger. perle, MLG. perle, parle, MDu. 
parele, Du. paarl. Ulterior etymology unsettled. 

Many identify the word with med.L. Jéru/a, in Isidore 
pirula, dim. of L. pirum, Com, Rom. féva Pear, used in 
reference to shape. Others think feréa altered from perna, 
the form in Neapolitan and Sicilian dial., and found in 
Sicilian Lat., in Constitut. of Frederick King of Sicily, 
early 13th c.(Du Cange), which they would identify with L. 
pera, ham, leg of mution, alsoa leg-of-mutton-shaped marine 
bivalve, mentioned by Pliny. A dim. of the latter, *peruuda, 
conjectured in Du Cange (ed. 1762) is favoured hy Griber. 
Another suggested source is L. pr/ula globule, wbence, by 
dissimilation of /,./ to »../, *pirula (for which Littré 
compares Venetian and Veronese firo/a from pilula) See 
Diez, Littré, Kérting, etc.] : / 

I. 1. A nacreons concretion formed within the 
shell of various bivalve molluscsaround some foreign 
body (e.g. a grain of sand), composed of filmy 
layers of carbonate of lime interstratifed with 
animal membrane; it is of hard smooth texture, of 
globular, pear-shaped, oval, or irregular form, and 
of various colours, usually white or bluish-grey ; 
often having a beautiful lustre, and hence highly 
prized as a gem; formcrly also used in medicine. 
See also MOTHER-OF-PEARL, SEED PEARL, 

‘Yhe chief source is the Pearl-oyster, M/elagrina mar- 
garitifera, of the Indian Seas, but pearls are yielded by 
many other marine, as well as lyy some freshwater shells, the 
pearl-mussels, Unionidz. 

fa 1259 Matt. Paris Chron. aj, (Rolls) V. 489 Erat qui: 
dain lapis preciosus, qui dicitur vulgariter Perla.] 13.. £. /2. 
Altit. P. A. Perle plesaunte to prynces paye, To clanly: 
clos in golde so clere. 1362 Lanou. ?. PZ, A. xt. 12 Draf 
weore hem leuere Pen al be presciouse Peerles bat in paradys 
waxen, ¢1385 Cnaucer L. G. W, Prol. 153 (221) Of o perle 
fyn & oryental Hyre white coroun was I-makyd al. ¢ x400 
Mavunnev. (1839) xiv. 158 The fyn Perl congelep and wexep 
gretofthe dewofheuene. 1447 Bokennam Scyntys (Roxb.)2 
A margerye perle aftyrthe phylosophyr Growyth on a shelle 
of lytyl pryhs. 1526 Trnpa.e Afat?, xiti. 46 When he had 
founde one precious pearle [Wycttr, 00 preciouse margarite}. 
1568 Grarron Chron. II. 290 A Chapelet of fine Perles that 
he ware on his hed. @1600 Montcomerte Sonn. xlix, 
Thoght peirlis give pryce. and diamonds he deir. 1607 
Dekker & Wesster Sir 7, Myatt D.’s Wks. 1873 I11. 129 
Cheekes purer then the Maiden orient pearle. 1698 Frrer 
Acc. L. india & P. 320 The Pearl is a Jewel supposed to be 
the Genizure of a Shell-fish. .congealed intoa very fair, trans- 
parent, Diaphanous, beautiful Stone. 1774 Gotpsm. Na?. 
flist. VII. 54 Whether pearls be a disease or an accident in 
the animal is scarce worth enquiry. 1883 Fisk. Exhib, 
Catal. 77 Fancy Pearls, such as black, pink, yellow, grey ; 
from Australia, South Pacific Islands, &c. 

b. (without @ or f/.) Asname of the substance. 

13.. £. E. Allit. P. A. 207 Hize pynakled of cler quyt 
perle. /dfd. 255 Set on hyr coroun of perle orient. 1390 
Gower Conf. 11. 45 The Sadles..\With Perle and gold so 
wel begon, 1480 Caxtox Chrox. ng. ccxli. 273 A croune 
of gold pygbt with ryche perle and precious stones. 1596 

Suaks, Sam. Shr. vy. i. 77 Why sir, what cernes it you, if 
I weare Pearle and gold? 1626 Bacox Sylva § 380 There 
hath heen a tradition, that pearl, and coral, and turquots- 
stone, that have lost their colours, may’ he recovered by 
Forse in the earth. 1717 Lapy M. W. Montacu Let fo 

tess Mar 1 Apr., A large éoxguet of jewels, made like 
noi flowers; that is, the buds of pearl. .the jessamines, 0 
lamonds, . etc. 1841-4 EmERson Ass., Compensation Wks. 
(Bohn) 1. so Like the wounded oyster, he mends lis shell 
with pearl. 

C. =MorTHER-oF-PEARL. Chiefly a¢/77b. : see 17a. 

d. Artificial pearl, an imitation of the natnral 
gem, made of glass, etc. Blister pearl, a flattish 
excrescence of pearl adhering to the shell. 
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Essence of earl, an imitation of mother-of-pear] prepared 
from the scales of the bleak. ? 

1638 Baker tr. Badzac's Lett. (vol. II.) 114 Whether my 
pearles be Orientall, or hut of Venice. 1665 Boye Occas. 
eff. iv. ii, The artificial Pearl made at Venice, consisting of 
Mercuryand Glass, 1791 Maciein P/tl. Trans. LXX XI. 379 
By adding the alkali to the hit of Tabasheer in exceedingly 
small quantities at a time, this suhstance was converted into 
a pearl of clear colourless glass. 1832 G. R. Porter Porce- 
lain & Gl. 236 He then proceeded to line the interior surface 
of tbese with the powdered fish scales, which he called 
essence of pearl, or essence Orient. 1875 Ure's Dict. Arts 
II]. 518 Italy also manufactures pearls by a method borrowed 
from the Chinese: they are known under the name of Roman 
pearls, and are a very good imitation of natural ones. 

2. Her. In blazoning by precious stones, the 
designation of the tincture avgea¢ or white. 

1572 BossEWwELL Armeorie 11. 56 b, 1 he fielde isofy* Diamond, 
a Bonaze Perle, Unguled topaze. 1688 R. Homme Arunoury 
ut. i, 5/1 He beareth Pearl, a Chaplet garnished, 1725 
Coats Dict. Her. Pearl, being White, is us‘d instead of 
Argent, by those who hlazon the Arms of Great Men by 
Precious Stones instead of Colours and Metals. c 1828 
Berry “acycl. Her, 1, Gloss. 

3. fig. Something especially precions, noble, or 
choice; the finest or best member or part; a fine 


or noble example or type. 

13.. £. £, Alttt. P. A. 242 Art pou my perle pat I haf 
a 1387 Trevisa /igiden (Rolls) VII. 85 Also pis 3ere 
<yng Egebrede wedded Emme, pe perle and pe precious 
stone of Normanes. 1503 Dunsar 7histle ¢ Rose 180 Wel- 
come to be our princes of honour, Our perle, our plesans and 
our paramour. 1567 Satir. Poems Reform, vii. 71 Our 
prettie Prince, the peirle of all this land. 1605 Suaxs, Jfacé, 
v. vill. 56. 1639 SHIRLEY Gentlem. entice 1.11 He is the 
very pearl Of curtesie. 1816 Scotr Old Afort, xxxv, Ah, 
benedicite ! how he will mourn over tbe fall of such a pearl 
of knighthood. 3859 Tennyson Elaine 114 Guinevere, Tbe 
pearl of beauty. 

b. Prov. Zo cast pearls before swine, to offer or 
give a good thing to one who is incapable of 
appreciating it, but may defile or abuseit. (From 
Matt. vti. 6.) 

1362 Lanc.. , PL. A. xt. 9 Noli mittere Margeri perles 
Among hogges. ¢1380 Wyetir /}4s. (1880) 110 Pus com- 
aundetb crist Pat men schullen not 3euce holy bingis to hondis 
& putten precious perlis to hoggis. 1526 Tinpace J/az?t, vii. 
6 Nether caste ye youre pearles (Wyctir margaritis] before 
swyne. 1533 Gau Aicht Vay 104 As the suine trampis the 
precious peirlis onder thair feit. 1645 Mitton 2nd Sonn. 
Letrach., This is got by casting Pearl to Hoggs. 1848 
Dickens Dombey xxii, Oh I doa thankless tbing, and cast 
pearls before swine! 

II. In transferred senses, 

+4. a. The pupil of the eye; the crystalline lens. 

3340 Aye, 158 Ase a-ye mi wyl me be-houep to zyenne 
and o[{n]deruonge ine be perle of pe eze be sseppe of be binge 
pet ib him be-uore. 1604 Wricut Passions u. 1. 48 If..some 
darknesse fall vpon the eyes, a dimme cloud is cast before 
the pearles thereof, 

+b. A thin white film or opacity growing over 
the eye; akind of cataract. Ods.ordza/, [med.I.. 


peritla, Du Cange.] 

[¢ 1400 Lanfrane's Cirurg. 251 Pou schalt se ban vpon his 
ize a witit bing as it were a peerle.} 

1382 Wycrir Lez. xsi. 20 If crokid rigge, or bleer cyed; if 
whijt perle hauinge in the eye. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 394/2 
Peerle, yn the eye, elancoma. 1584 CoGan flaven fealth 
Cxxvi. (1612) 109 A Certaine experiment to take away a fleame 
or pearle from the eye. 1599 A. M. tr. Gadelhouer's Bk. 
Physicke 55/1 For Catarractes or Pearles of the Eyes. 1666 
Spurstowe Spir, Chym. 21 Physicians..who call..the white 
film whitch taketh away the delightful sight a Pear! in the 
Eye. 1747 Westey Prim. Physic (1762) 62 It cures Pearls, 
Rheums, and often Blindness itself. c 1820 in Sheffield Gloss, 
(1888), Peari, a cataract in the eye. 

5. Asmall and round dropor globule resembling 
a pearl in shape or aspect ; e. g. a dewdrop, a tear. 

c1460 J. Russert Bk, Nurture 283 Pike not youre nose, 
ne pat hit be droppynge with nopeerlis clere. 1513 Douctas 
vEneis xu. Prol. 134 ‘Yhe plane pulderyt witb semely settis 
sovnd, Bedyit full of dewy peirlis rovnd. 1593 Saks. 
Lucr. 1213 Shee..wip’t the brinish pearle from her bright 
eles. 1696-7 Lister in £4f, Trans. X1X. 373 Small 
Transparent Pearls or Drops of a liquid Gum. 1704 Pore 
Pastorals, Winter 31 Now hung with pearls the dropping 
trees appear. 1852 R. 5S. Surters Sfonge's Sp. Tour (1893) 
339 ‘ Don’t know’, replied the boy, .. as he ruhbed a pearl 
off his nose on to the back of his hand, 

6. Rhetorically applied to white glistening teeth. 
Also collective: cf. ‘ ivory’. 

1586 Pettie tr. Guazzo’s Crv. Conv. 34 Calling..her teeth 
Pearles, her lips Corall. 1648 Ht-rrick Vlesper., Hymne to 
Venus, Goddesse, I do love a girle, Rubie-hpt and tooth'd 
with pearl. 1775 Suerinan St. Patr. Day 1. i, I believe I 
have drawn half a score of her poor dear pearls. 1824 Byron 

Mant XV1. Cxxi, A red lip, with two rows of pearl beneath. 

7. One of the bony tubercles encircling the bur 
or base of a deer’s antler. 

1575 Turperv. Venerie 54 That which is about the crust 
of the heame is termed pearles, a1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. 
Crew, Pearts, the little Knobs on the Bur ofa Stag. 1873 
Brack Pr. Fhnle xxv, You will discourse to your friends of 
the span, and the pearls of the antlers, and the crockets. 


+8. a. Pearls of Spain: the white grape-hyacinth 
(from the shape of its flowers). Ods. rare. 
1597 Gerarpe Herbal, Table Eng. Names, Pearles of 


Spaine. 1629 Parkinson Parad. in Sole 115 Some English 
Gentlewomen call the white Grape-flower Pearles of Spaine. 


b. An oat-like grass (Arrhenatherum avena- 
ceum) with knotted or tuberous base: = PEARL- 
GRASS 2, 

1886 S. A. Stewart in Britten & Holland Pélavet-2, 224 It 


| 


| 


PEARL. 


[Avena elatior| is known in Co, Antrim as Peart; the 
knobs at the hase of the stem are the pearls. I have been 
informed that these ‘ pearls’ are of great value as a cure for 
inflamed eyes, P ; 

9. One of several small white or silver balls set on 
a coronet; a similar ball as a heraldic bearing; 
also, a small white circle on a coloured ground. 

1688 R. Hotme Apszoury iu. i. 4/1 The top of the circle 
set close together with Pearls or Buttons of Silver. 1707 
CuHamBertaynxe Pres. St. Eng. i. iii. 273 His [Marquis’s] 
Coronet hath Pearlsand Strawberry Leaves, intermixt round 
of equal height. 1725 Coats Dict. Her., Viscounts Coronet 
has neither Flowers,nor Points rais’d above the Circle... but 
only Pearls plac’d onthe Circle itself. 1882 Cussans //and- 
bk, Her. xiv. (ed. 3) 179. 1897 W. Mortey Cat. Stamps Gt. 
Brit. 19, 1d. pale lilac, 14 pearls .. 55.3 rf. dark lilac, 16 
pearls... 6/7. 

10. /rinting. Name of a size of type, formerly 
the smallest used, now intermediate between agate 
and diamond. This is a specimen of the type called Peart. 

1656 Biount Glossogr. sv. Character, The Printers.. 
names of their several sorts of Letters are 1. Pearl, which is 
the least. 2. Non-Pareil [etc]. 1660 Futter Afixt Con- 
tempt. ix, (1841) 223 Vhe pearle Bible printed at London, 
1653. 1683 Moxon Afech. Exerc., Printing i. Pz. 1824 
J. Jouxson 7ypfogr. II. v. 83 As this was..a greater ad- 
vance to perfection, it..was designated Pearl. 1887 T. B. 
Reep ist. Lett. Foundries 40 Pearl, though an English 
body in Moxon’s day, appears to have been known both in 
France and Holland at an earlier date. 

ll. Lastern Ch. (rendering papyapizns). A small 
particle of the consecrated bread: = ParTICLE 2c. 

1847 Cot. Wiseman Unreality Augl. Belief Ess, 1853 1. 
406 In the Coptic Liturgy..after the division of the Host, 
the priest shall take one pearl (or particle) of the three 
above named, [1876-80 SmitH & CueetHam Dict. Chr. 
Antiq,, Margarita is a term for the particle of the bread 
which is broken off and placed in the cup as a symhol of 
the union of the Body and Blood of Christ.] 

12. Asmall fragment or size of various substances: 


e.g, one of the pear-shaped granules into which 


molten metal cools when poured in drops into 
cold water; a small piece of clean coal; a name 
for a small pill or pilule, esf. a gelatinous capsule 
employed for administering liquid medicines in the 
form of pills. 

1873 E. Sron Workshop Receipts Ser. 1. 191/2 Small articles 
are brightened in a long narrow bag, where they are put with 
copper pearls. 1897 Ad/dutt's Syst. Med. 111. 230 Phos- 
phorus, gr. 4 in pearls of which three to six are to be taken 
daily. 1901 Scotsman 15 Oct. 4/8 (Of small coal) After 
being washed, the pearls are drained and elevated by cone 
veyers to a hopper. : eee 

13. A degree of condensation and_ stickiness 
reached by clarified syrnp when boiled for cons. 


fectionery : see PEARLED ff/.a.! 4. 

1883 R. Hatoane Workshop Receipts Ser. u, 152/1 There 
are 7 essential degrees in boiling sugar:.. Yhey are :—(1) 
small thread, (2) large thread, (3) little pearl, (4) large pearl. 
/bid, 162/2 oil some clarified loaf sugar to large pearl. 

14. Short for pear/-moth: see 18. 

3832 J. Rennie Consp. Butter. & Moths 151-2 Margaritia 
(Stephens). The Variegated Pearl.. Very rare.. The Long- 
winged Pearl..Uhe Sulphur Pearl [ete.]. 

15. Name of a kind of firework. 

3884 St. James's Gaz. 13 June 10/2 The display included... 
discharges of rockets and shells..and a cloud of pearls. 

16. ‘he colour of a pearl, a clear pale bluish- 
grey. Also alirié, or as adj. = pearl-coloured. 

1688 Lond, Gaz. No. 2366/4, 6 pair of womens silk {hose} 
pearl, blew and green. 1899 /!’estu2, Gaz. 2 Dec. 1/3 He 
watched the first streak of dawn change from a thin grey 
line of pearl into a broad band of pink and amethyst. 

TIL. atirié. and Comb. 17. a, attributive: (a) of 
pearl or pearls, adorned with pearls, as fear/-dead, 
-broker, -chain, -collar, -colour, -sword, -wreath, 
(6) made of mother-of-pearl, as pearl spoon; (c) 
in sense 4, as fearl-cup, -dew, -drop. do. objective 
and obj. genitive, as pearl-cutler, -driller, -worker ; 
pearl-bearing, -producing, yielding adjs. ©. instru- 
mental, as pearl-besprinkled, -bordered, -crowned, 
-encrusted, -gemmed, -handled, -headed, -lined, 
-lipped, -set, -studded, -wreathed adjs. A. para- 
synthetic, as pear?-coloured, -hued adjs. e. simila- 
tive, as pearl-blue, -grey', -pure, -round adjs.; also 
peartl-lrke adj, 

@ 1821 Keats /Lyperion 11. 284 Like *) earl-beads dropping 
sudden from their string. 1667 H. OLpennuxe in P/t0. 7 rans. 
11. 431 *Pearl-hearing Oysters are not good to eat. 1827 
Butterfly Collector's Vade Mecum 100 Melitva Euphrosyne, 
* Pearl-bordered Fritillary. c1610 Lapy Compton in Ax(ig. 
Rep. (1808) 111. 438, | would have..6o00/, fora * Pearl Chain. 
+.I am so reasonable. 1795 Cotenipce in Cottle Mem7n, 
(1847) 15 Benevolence is the silken thread that runs through 
the pear]-chain ofall their virtues, 1611 Corcr.s.v, Genz, 
Couleur gemmée, a *pearle, or peacocke colour. 1655 
Movret & Bennet Health's Lmprov. (1746) 209 The hest 
Milk is of a Pearl Colour. 16041, M. Black B&.in AMiddle- 
ton’s IVks. (Bullen) VIII. 40 His *pearl-coloured silk 
stockings. 1855 Bartey Farry Zale in dZystic, etc. (ed, 2) 
151 O’er the fields a *pearl-dew glistened. 1709 xg. Post 
21 Mar, Advt., Known to he a *Pearl-Driller hy ‘Trade. 
17zz R. Bevertey //ist. Virginia wi 141 At his Ear is 
hung a fine Shell with *Pearl Drops. 1824 Sir J. Bowrixc 
& H.S. Vax Dy« Satavian Anthol. 143 Dews..on the 
Roses lie, Whose leaves beneath the pearl-drops bend. 
1796 H. Hunter tr. St.-Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 1. 520 
A turtle-dove of Africa, .. her *pearl-gray plumage. 1gox 
Wide World Mag. ViI1. eh A *pearl-handled pen- 
1839 Baitey Festus xix. (1852) 275 Violet, rose or 


knife. 
1846 Browninc Left. 27 June (1899) II. 274 


*pearl-hued. 


PEARL, 


All your kindness is pure, entire, *pearl-like for roundness 
and’ completeness. 1879 Dowben Southey iv. 87 It is 
October that brings most often those days faultless, *pearl- 
pure, of affecting influence. 1552 HuLoet, *Pearle seller, 
margaritarius, 1609 Markuam Fam, HWhore (1808) 45 
That *pearl-set mouth. 1577 in Archevolezia XIX. 296 
Mending my *Pearle Spoons. .ijs. vjd. 1642 H. More Song 
Soul nu. App. xcix, Fair comely bodies, ..rose-cheek’d, ruby- 
tip'd, *pearl teeth’d, star-eyn’d. 1896 MWVestm. Gaz. 4 Jan. 
3/2 The City of London..contributing..the famous *pearl- 
sword with its splendid scabbard which Qucen Elizabeth 
presented to the Corporation, 1858 Simmoxps Dict, Trade, 

*Pearl-worker, a workman who cuts up mother-of-pearl] 
shell, or forms it into buttons, papier miaché [etc.]. 1839 
Baitey /estus xxi, (1852) 377 Like the pure *pearl-wreath 
which enrings thy brow. 

18. Special combs.: pearl-berry, the fruit (a 
small drnpe) of an evergrecn rosaccous shrub 
(Margyricarpus setosus) often cultivated on rock- 
work; also the shrub itself; pearl-bird, (a) the 
guinea-fowl, so called from its white-spotted 
plumage; (4) the pearl-spotted barbet, an African 
bird of genus 7rachyphonus; p2arl-bush, a large 
handsome Chinese shrub (Sfzriva or Exochorda 
grandiflora), bearing racemes of white flowers; 
pearl button, (a) a button made ofa pearl; (4) a 
button made of mother-of-pearl or an imitation of 
it; pearl-coated a., (a) da/,: see quot. 1828; (2) 
covered, as a pill, with a smooth pearly-white coat- 
ing; so pearl-coating ; + pearl-cordial, a cordial 
containing powdered pearl; pearl-disease, tuber- 
culosis of the serous memoranes in cattle; pearl- 
everlasting, the common white l‘verlasting, Gia- 
phalium margaritaceum (Treas. Lot.1866), pearl- 
eye, t(@) cataract in the eye (ods.); (0) an eye 
of a pigeon or other bird, resembling a pearl; so 
pearl-eyed a.; psarl-fish, + (a) a shell-fish pro- 
ducing pearls; (4) a fish (e..¢. the bleak) from the 
shining scales of which artificial pearl is made 
(Funk's Sland, Dict. 1895); pearl-fly : sce quot.; 
pearl-fruit = pearl-berry (Treas. Bot. 1866); 
pearl-glimmer = fear/-mica; + pearl-goose- 
berry, a varicty of gooseberry; pearl-grain, the 
grain or unit of weight by which the value of 
pearls is estimated; a carat-grain, one fourth 
of a carat; pearl-hardening, a preparation 
of gypsum used to give body and substance to 
poor paper; pearl-hen, the guinea-fowl ; + pearl- 
Julep, a sweet drink made with sugar of pearl ; 
pearl-lashing Az, ‘the lashing which holds the 
jaws of the gaff’ (Cez¢, Dict. 1890) ; + pearl-mica, 
an obsolete synonym of Margarite; pearl-moss, 
a name for carrageen (Chondrus crispits); pearl- 
moth, a pyralid moth of the genus odlys or 
Margaritia, so called from its shining appearance; 
pearl-mussel, a spccies of mussel bearing pearls; 
pearl-nautilus, the pearly nautilus; pearl-onion: 
see ONION 2; pearl-opal = CacnoLoNnG; pearl- 
perch, a sea-fish of New South Wales (Glazcosoma 
scapulare, family Percidx), excellent for food; 
t pearl-plant: see quots.; pearl-pottery: sce 
quot.; pearl-powder, a cosmetic used to impart 
whiteness to the skin ; = Jear/-white ; hence pearl- 
powdered a.; pearl-sago, sago in small hard 
rounded grains; pearl-side, the name of a fish, 
the Sheppey argentine (Scapelus Pennant? ov 
Humboldiit), having pearly spots on the sides ; 
pearl-sinter, 2 synonym of Fiorite; pearl-snail, 
the pearly nautilus; pearl-spar, ‘an early name 
for crystallized dolomite showing a pearly lustre, 
ineluding also some ankcrite’ (Chester Dict. Names 
Aftnerals 1896), t+ pearl-spice, spice in small 
rounded grains; pearl-tea, gunpowder-tea (CezZ. 
Dict.1890); pearl-tree : see quot.; pearl-tumour, 
(a) an encysted tumour, the surface of which is 
covered with white pearly scales; (6) a tumour in 
the brain, containing small calcified particles re- 
sembling grains of sand; (c) in cattle = fvar/- 
disease; pearl-wesd = PEARLWoRT; pearl-white 
a, pearly white; 5b. = pear/-powder: see quots. 
Also PEARL-ASH, -BARLEY, -DIVER, etc. 

1884 Miter ?ant-2.,*Pearl-berry, 1882 Garden 3 June 
384/2 The * Pearl Bush, one of the finest of the Spirza tribe. 


1717 Lapy M. W. Moxtacu Les. to C’tess Afar Apr., The... 
-.Waistcoat..should have diamond or *pearl buttons. 1851 


in /Hustr, Lond. News (1854) 5 Aug. 119/2 Occupations of | 


People..pearl-button maker. 1869 E. A. Parkes /’ract. 
flygiene(ed. 3) 97 The makers of pearl buttons, also suffer 
from chronic bronchitis. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), *Pevart- 
coated, a sheep with a curled fleece... The small globules 
of the wool are supposed to resemble pearls. 1895 //vsé. 
Gaz. 27 June 2/2 A pill is a pill, no matter how eaunhally 
it is‘*pearl-coated’, 1883 Darly .Vews 18 Sept. 8/4 Pill- 
iaking.— Wanted, a Person, whio understands * Pearl-coating. 
1750 Mrs. Detany Life & Corr. i1861) 11. 550 Your letters 
«have been iny castor, *pearl cordial, and sal volatile. 1877 
tr. von Ziemssen's Cycl, Aled. XV1. 770 The *pear] disease 
of cattle was recognised as a disease equivalent to tuber- 
culosis, 1844 Hosiyn Dict. Terms Aled,,*Peart-cye,..old 
--name of cataract, 1891 Vaily Nevis 13 Nov. 7/1 ‘The 
points were,.good profile, the cere or ring round the eye, 
pearl eye, compactness, and good colouring. 1755 Jonson, 


| 
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*Pearleyed, having a speck in the eye. 1864 WrssTER, 
Peartl-cyed.. affected with the cataract. 1591 SyLvesTeER Dic 
Bartas 1. v. 370 While the *Pearl-fish gaping wide doth 
glister, Much Fry (allurd with the bright silver lustre Of 
her rich Casket) flocks into the Nacre. 19797 Lacycl. Brit, 
(ed. 3) XIV. 72/2 Very little is known of the natural history 
of the pearl fish, 1847 Jounsron in Proc, Berw. Nut. 
Club. No. 5. 226 The grub{s) or larvze of the Hemerobiida: 
or *pearl-flies. 1880 L767, Untiv, Anozul, (N. Y.) UX. 486 
Margarite, or Pearl Mica, called also corundellite, ..*pearl- 
glimmer. 1769 Mrs. Rarrao Lug. //ousekpr. (1778) 321 
‘Yo make Pearl Gooseberry Wine. Take as many of the 
best *pearl gooseberries when ripe as you please. 1858 
Simmoxps Dict. Trade 279/2 The troy ounce cuntuins 6v0 
*pearl grains, and hence one pearl grain is 4-5ths of a troy 
grain, 1871 Sfecif. Dann's Patent No. 2237. 2 To obtain 
*pearl-hardening..for the manufacture of paper or papier 
maché, 1840 Pexay Cycl. XVI1. 340/1 Numida Meleagris 
..the..* Pearl Hen, Guinea Hen, {or] common Guinea Fowl 
--is..wellknown. 1710 T. Futter Pharm L.rteimp. 404 ts 
use is for the making up of *Pearl Juleps. 18z0 F. Mons 
Charact. Nat. Hist. Syst, Alin. 53 *Pearl-Mica. Rhombo- 
hedral. 1880[see pearl-glinuner), 1832 Loudon's Gardencr's 
Mag. VAIL. 94 Sold in Covent Garden Market under the 
names of oak lungs, carrageen, or Irish *pearl moss. 1600- 
ro Syivester Moodmans Bear \wii, Her knuckles dight 
With curled Roses, and her nailes With *pearle-inuscles® 
shining scales. 1854 H. Mitten Sch. & Schon. x. (1858) 201 
When the river was low, 1 nsed to wade into its fords in 
quest of its pearl muscles. 1578 l-ytE Dodoens 1. civ. 290 
Cromel,..some name it also *Pearle plante. 1854 Prior 
Plant-2. (1879) 179 Pearl-plant, froin its smooth hard pearly 
seed, the gromwell, Lithospermum officinale, 1825 J. 
Nicuo.son Oferat. Alechanic 483 The *pearl pottery is 
a superb kind for elegant and tasteful ornaments, and is so 
inuch valued, that the workinen are usually locked up, and 
employed only on choice articles. The components of the 
clay are blue and porcelain clay, Cornish-stone, a litile glass, 
and red-lead. 1632 SHERWooD,* Pearle-powder, margariton. 
180z Max. Eocewortn Mor. 7., Gd. Fr. Governess (1832) 
125 Ladies..who..wear pearl powder, and false auhurn hair. 
1826 Miss Mitvorn I ¢//age Ser. 11. (1863) 294 Plumed, and 
trained, and spangled, ~pearl-powdered, or rouged. 1883 
Truth 31 May 757/2 The face of a lady properly pearl- 
powdered. 1841 Penny Cycl. XX. 313/1 Of this granulated 
sago there are two varieties, the common or brown sago, 
and “pearl sago. 1859 Yarrete Brit, Fishes (ed. 3) 1. 331 
Vhe designation of *Pearl-side is now substituted for that 
of Argentine. 1821 Ure Dict. Chem., “Pearl Sinter, or 
Fiorite, a variety of siliceous sinter. Colours white and 
grey, 1868 Dana A/in. (ed. 5) 19). 1731 Meptry Aol. 
ben's Cape G. Hope ll. 211 ‘The shells of the *Pearl- 
snails are frequenily cast ashore by the sea. 1807 A1KIN 
Dict. Chem, \1. 205 *Pearl-spar, 1843 Portriock Geo/, 208 
Calcedony..disposed on pearl spar. 1854 J. ScorrERN in 
Orr's Cire, Sc., Chem. 19 The primitive angle of pearl-spar 
is 106° 5’. 1470-1 Alem. Ripon (Surtees) [1]. 216 *Perle- 
spice, 6¢. 1693 PAI Trans. XVII. 620 *Pearl-Tree of 
Surinam, which is a kind of Euonymus. 1893 Syd. Soc. 
Lev. *Pearl tumour, a name for Cholesteatoma ; also, for 
Psammoma; also, for Pearl discase. 1887 NicioLsox 
Dict. Gard., Sagina..*Pearl Weed; Pearlwort. 1822-34 
Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 148 The white oxide of bismuth, 
now more generally known as a cosmetic nnder the name of 
*pearl-white. 1858 Simmonos Dict. 7rede, /varl-white, 
a colour; a powder made from nitrate of bismuth, and 
sometimes used by ladies as a cosmetic. 1872 Symoxps 
futrod. Study Dante 173 The pearl-white rose that opens 
to the rays of God’s immediate glory. 

+t Pearl, 54.2 Obs. [Goes with PFart v2 q.v.] 
A clearing preparation for wine. 

1682 Art & Jlyst. Vintners & Wine-Coopers 3 Uf your 
Canary hath a flying Lee, and will not find down, draw bim 
into a fresh Butt or Pipe with fresh Lees, and give hima 
good pearl with the whites of 8 Eggs, and beat them with 
a handful of white Salt. /d/d. 16 A Pearl for Muskadine. 
/éid., Then beat your Butt an hour; then put in your 
Pearl. Lbid, 43 Vhe same Pearl serves for White Wine. 

Pearl (pol), 54.3 ?Ods. [perh. a transposed 
form of prel/, pryll, a rsthc. var. of Britu?,; 
but prob. associated in colour or otherwise with 
Pear sé.1] A local name of the fish Britt, 

a167z2 WittucHsy Lethyogr. (1686) Tab. F. 1 Rhombus 
non aculeatus Squamosus, a /’¢a7/v Londinensibus. 1753 
Cuampers Cycl Sufp., Peart, in ichthyology, a name 
given by us in the parts about London, to that fish which is 
called in..the west of England, Zug-a-/caf. 19762 Chron. in 
“inn. Reg. 148 Fish brought..867 Brill or Pearl. 1803 Revs 
Cycl. s.v. Bred, Vhe pearl..likewise obtains the name of 
bret in some parts of the country. 

Pearl (p51), 54.4 [app. another form of Purt, 
q-V.] One of a row of fine loops forming a 
decorative cdging on pillow-lace, braid, ribbon, 
gold-lace, ete. Chiefly in Comb., as fear/-edge, 
-loop, -purl, -tie: see quots. 

The oldest spelling seems to be Pur, app. connected with 
Purt v.!, but whilst this has become established technically 
in the machine-made lace trade, popular etymology seems 
lo favour the spelling Jear/, prob, because the ornamental 
loops somewhat resemble an edging of pear]-drops. 

1824 Miss Mitrorp Vrl/age Ser. 1. (1863) 214, I could not 
always contro! a certain wandering inclination for figured 
patterns and pearl edges. If Mossy had an aversion to any 
thing, it was to a pearl edge. 1831 Porter Silk Manuf, 
230 Ribands are frequently ornamented by having what is 
called a pearl-edge given to them. 1844 G. Dovp Textile 
Manuf, vii. 228 A ‘pearl edge’, or something similar, is 
sewn on by hand round every edge. 1869 Mrs. PALLISER //ist, 
Lace iii. 26 The flowers are connected by irregular threads 
overcast (huttonhole siitch), and sometimes worked over 
with pearl loops (fico#. ‘Vo these uniting threads, called 
by our lace-makers ‘ pear] ties’—old Randle Holme styles 
them ‘coxcombs —the Italians give the name of ‘legs’, the 
French that of ‘brides’. 
ornamental lace used for edging; called also pcart-lace. 
1886 Cassell’s Encrcl. Dict., Pearl-purl, a gold cord of 
twisted wire, resembling a small row of beads strung closely 
together, It is used for the edging of bullion emhroidery, 


1880 Jameson, Pearl,a kind of | 


PEARL-DIVING. 


Pearl (pal), v.!_ [f. Peary sd.) or immed. a. 
VF, perter, {. perle. Both in Fr. and Eng, the first 
part found is the pa. pple. (peri, pearled), which 
may have been formed directly from the sb. ] 

1. ¢rans. To adom, set, or stud with or as with 
pearls, or with mother-of-pearl. (Only in fa. pple.) 

1386 Cuaucer JWiller’s 7. 65 A pnrs of lether Tasseled 
with grene (v. ~ 5 ASS. silk] and perled with latoun. 1538 
E.yor Dict., Clauns is a garment pirled (1545 pyrled] or 
powdred with spangles, lyke nayles heedes. 1564 Avg. 
Privy Council Scot. 1. 3.8 Ane cowip. .with ane cover peirlit 
with cristillyne within, 1593 Nasne Christ's 7. (1613) 144 
Women (seeing them so sumptuously pearled & bespangled), 
1839 Bai.ey /essits iil. (1852) 25 Vhe pictured moon Pearled 
round with stars. 

2. To sprinkle with pearly drops. 

1595 B. Barxes Spir. Sonn. Ixxx, A morning-dew perling 
the grasse beneath. ¢1595 SouTuWRLL Sé. Peter's Compl, 
21 You..trees, With purest guinmes perfume and pearle 
yourryne. 1632 Quakes Div, Mancies 1. xviii, The Dew 
that pearls the morning grass. @1821 Keats Calidore 90 
The evening dew had pearl'd their tresses. 

3. To furnish (a stag’s hors) with pearls. Only 
in pa. pple. 

1575 Turperv. Venerie 53 When the beame is great, 
burnished and well pearled. 

4. Yo makc pearly in colour or lustre; to suffuse 
with a pearly light or hue. 

18.. Moir Sxew xi, Chain up the billows as they roll, 
And pearl the caves with light. 1846 Ruskin A/od. /’aint, 
(1851) 1.11. 11, 11. § 14 All the other whites of lis picture are 
jearled down with grey or gold. 1874 Symoxps Sé. /faly 
4 Greece (1898) I. iv. 71 The peaked hills, blue and pearled 
with clouds. 

5. To convert or reduce (barley, sago, etc.) into 
the shape of sinall round pearls. 

1600, etc, [see Peanten Jf/.a.1 3). 1839 Unk Dict, Arts 
1080 s. v. Sago, The starchy matter. .is..pressed through a 
metal sieve to corn it (which is called feartsng), and then 
dried. 1883 C. H. Farxiuam in //arper’s Alag, Aug. 383/2 
The barley for soup is pearled in a large wooden mortar 
with a pestle shaped like a pickaxe. 

6. To cover (comfits) with a coating of ‘ pearl’ 
sugar: see PEARL st.1.13. Also zz¢z. for veff. 

1883 R. Hatpane Workshop Receipts Ser. ui. 162/2 They 
will be whiter and better, if partly pearled one day and 
finished the next. /déd., Put some at ike prepared comfis 
in the pan, but not too many at a time, as it is difficult to get 
them to pearl alike. 

7. inlr. To form pearl-like drops or beads. 

1595 SPENSER Col. Clout 507 With siluer deaw vpon the 
roses pearling. ¢ 1626 Dick of Devon. w. i. in Bullen 0.772. 
1]. 62 A cold sweat pearld in dropps all ore my body. 1727 
Brapiey “am. Dict. s.v. Brewing, \t flushes violently out 
of the Cock, ..and then stops on a sudden and pearls and 
smiles in a glass like any bottled beer. 1891 Cornh. Alag. 
Apr. 379 The perspiration pearls down your face, 

8. znutr, Yo seek or fish for pearls. 

1639 [see Peartixnc vdZ sd, x]. 1886 Pad all G. 25 Aug. 
xx/t An Act specially dealing with the natives pearling. 
1896 Kirtinc Seven Seas, Lost Legion (18971 97 We've 
pearled on half-shares in the Bay. 

+ Pearl, v.2 Obs. [Goes with Pear. sd.2; app. 
from PEARL sé.1, in reference to clearness and pcl- 
lucidness.]  ¢vazs. ? To render clear and pellucid ; 
to clarify (wine) with a clearing preparation. 

1682 Art & Alyst. Vintners & UW 'ine-Coopers 10 As you 
pearl your Muskadine, so you must your Malmosey, but 
use not the Whites of Eggs. P 

Pearl, v3 [cf. Punt v1] ‘To edge with 
lace’ (Jamieson 1880). See PEARLED ff/.a.2 

Pearl, variant of Pur v. and sé. in knitting. 

Pearlaceous, occasional var. PERLACEOUS. 

Pearl-ash (p3'sl,z:f). The potassium carbonate 
of commerce, so called from its pearly hue. Orig. 
only in pl. pearl ashes. 

a. 1727-41 CuamBers Cycl. s.v. Ashes,..divers sorts of 
ashes imported from abroad: as pot-ashes, pearl-ashes. 
1776 J. Ciece in ‘I. Percival £ss, [1]. App. 335 Into ons 
vessel I put a small quantity of pearl ashes. 18x1 A. T. 
‘Vnomson Lond. Disf, (1818) 321 It assumes a spongy texture, 
with a blueish or greenish colour, and is then denominated 
pearl-ashes. . 

B. 1765 Croker, etc. Dict. Arts & Sc. s.v. Potash, The 
purity of pearl-ash . points out the method in which at has 
heen prepared. 1796 Kirwan Elem. .Jin. (ed. 2) 11. 269 
‘ake one part of the roasted Ore, 3 of Pearl Ash. 1866 
Roscor £lem. Chen. 160 This is the crude potassium 
carbonate, called, wben purified by re-crystullization, 
pearl.ash, 

Pearl-barley. [Cf. Peart z.! 5.] Barley 
reduced by attrition to small rounded grains; 
used in making barley-water, broths, and soups. 

1710 Brit. Apollo WW. No. 112, 2/2 The Pearl-Larley 
bears tbe Preference. 1812 Sir J. Sinciairn Syst. /lust. 
Scot, 11. App. 50 Pot or pearl burley. 1875 Exeycl. rit. 
III. 376/2 ley. prepared by grinding off the outer 
cuticle, which forms ‘pot barley’, When the attrition is 
carried farther, so that the grain is reduced to small round 
pellets, it is called ‘ pearl barley *. 

Pea‘rl-di:ver. One who dives for pearl- 
oysters. So Pea‘rl-diving. 

1667 PAil. Trans. 11. 863 The greatest length of time, tbat 
Pear!-Divers in these parts can hold under water, is about a 
quarter of an hour; and by no other means but Custome: 
lor Pearl-diving lasteth not above Six weeks. 1748 Atson's 
ioy. 11. viit. 217 The fish that is said frequently to destroy 
the pearl-divers, 1822-34 Cocd's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 302 
Diemerbroeck relates the case of a pearl-diver, who, under 
his own eye remained f-an-honr at a time undcr water, 
while pursuing his hunt for pearl muscles. 


PEARLED. 


Pearled (paild, Zoe/. ps'sléd), pp/.a.! [f. PEARL 
56.1 and v.1 + -ED.] 

1. Furnished, set, or adorned with pearls; com- 
posed of or fitted with pearl ornacre. Chiefly foet. 

1390 Gower Conf. 1. 126 Many a perled garnement Em. 
broudred was ayein the dai. 21568 thadd my gud Ladye 
that [ tuif43in Gannatyne Poems 658 With peirlit prenis of 
pacience, For hir wirschop to weir. 1634 Mitton Comtus 834 
Ihe water Nymphs.. Held up their pearled wrists and took 
her in, 1839 Bawey /estxs viii. (1852) 94 Within some 
pearled aud coral cave. 1855 Kixcstey //crocs ut. (1868) 31 
Galatea..in her car of pearled shells. 

+b. Containing or yielding pearls. Ods. 

1601 Dotman La Primaud, Fr. Acad. um. (1618) 853 This 
pearled fish maintaineth the kinde thereof by the egges 
which it breedeth. 1639 T. Mitces tr. A/exia’s, etc. Treas. 
sine. & Mod. T. I. 976/2 Taking pearled Oysters. 

2. Formed into pearly drops; dew-besprinkled. 

3586 C’ress Pemsroxe Ps. cx. li, As thickly sett..As 
pearled plaine with dropps is wett. 1598 Sy_vester Du 
Bartas \. ii. 1. Colontes 427 To pearl'd Auroras saffron 
colour’d bed. 1633 P. Fretcuer Pisce, Ecé. vii. 1 Her weep- 
ing eyes in pearled dew she steeps. 1753 Warton Oce 
“ipproach Sununer 161 From pearled bush ‘he sunny- 
sparkling drop | brush. 1865 M. Arnotp £ss. Crit. v. (1875) 
219 That lay of pearled tears is the wide-famed Lament. 

. Formed into small rounded grains; granulated. 

1600 FairFax Tasso xvi. xxiv, The Manna on each leafe 
did pearled lie. 1694 Saumon Late's Dispens. (1713) 476/2 
lhis pearled Nitre is good in all hot Diseases. 1885-94 
RR. Brinces Eros & Psyche Jan. xviii, A honey-cake Of 
pearléd barley mix‘d with hydromel. 

4. In boiling of sugar for confectionery: Brought 
to the degree called ‘ pearl’; see quots. and PEARL 
be! Tse 

1706 Pnittirs(ed. Kersey), Pearled Boiling of Sugar(among 
Confectioners) is when afier having dipt the tip of one’s 
Fore-finger into the boiling Sugar and applied it to the 
Thumb, a small Thread or String continues sticking to both. 
.. This degree of Boiling may also be known, by a kind of 
round Pearls that arise on the top of the Liquor. 1725 
Braptry Fam, Dict.s.v. Sugar. 1741 Compl. Fam,-Piece 
1. i. g2 Boil four Pounds of Sugar till it be pearled. 

5. Like pearl in colour or lustre; pearly. 

1719 Loxnpon & Wise Compl. Gard. 209 The red, and 
pearled, or white sort, called in Knglish, Currans, produce 
Bunches, which are ripe in July. 1868 Kincstey Chr7stmas 
Day 5 Red sun, blue sky, white snow, and pearled ice. 

+6. Covered with a pearly scurf. ds. 

1627 S. Warp !f'0e to Drunkards 6 To whom are all kinds 
of diseases, deformities, pearled faces, if not to drunkards? 

Pearled, ff/.a2.2 [Cf Peary sb.4) ‘Having 
a border of lace; ornamented with a worked 
border’ (Jamieson 1825 . 

a@1670 Spatpinc 7'voxb. Chas. [ (Spald. Cl.) 11. 388 
Haddoche prepairit him self noblie for de :th... He had on 
his hzid ane white perllit mvtche. Ife had no cot, bot ane 
pair of blak breikis. 1885 Cassed/’s Encycl. Dict., Pearted, 
having 2 border of or trimmed with pearl-edge. 

Pearler (pslo:). [f. Pearuv.' + -erl.) A 
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PEARMAIN. 


' you to understand the heavenly pearliness of these lines. | shells; Pea‘rl-she:lling sd., the collecting of pearl- 


| 


trader engaged in pearl-fishing; an employer of | 


pearl-divers ; also, a small vessel employed in this 
trade, 

1887 Standard 30 Apr., Unless the Colonial authorities 
look very sharply after the pearlers, they will soon exhaust 
the banks. 1902 Bluckw. w/ay. Apr. 5341 He..hud been 
in his time soldier, sailor, missionary, pearler, outlaw and 
mail-carrier. 

Pea‘rlet. rare. Also 6 p2rllet, 9 pearl-let. 
{dim. of Pearu sé.1: cf. I. perlette (a1360 in 
Littré), It. pex/e¢fa seed-pearl.] A little pearl. 

¢1969 in Nichols Progr. Q. Eliz. (1823) 1. 271, 6¢. for her 
half yeres wages for translating the Quenes perllets. 1841 
T. J. Ouserey Eve. A/elodics 64 The infant dew.,on every 
blade, Like pecrl-lets shower'd. 1847 J. Hattipay Rustic 
Bard 38 Who circled his brow with pearlets white? 

Pea‘rl-fi:sher. One who fishes for pearls. 

1748 Anson's Voy. u. viii. 218 Great heaps of shells .. left 
by the pearl-fishers from Panama, 1833 Ht. Martineau 
Cinnamon & Pearls i. 4 He had practised it as a prepara- 
tion for becoming a pearl-fisher. : 

So Pea‘rl-fi:shery, a. the occupation or industry 
of fishing for pearls; b. the place where this 
is carried on, with all its apparatus. Pea‘rl-fi:sh- 
ing = pearl-fishery a.; also attrth. 

3667 Sprat Hist. Roy. Soc. 169 The Pearl-fishing is dan- 
gerous, being the Divers commonly make their Will, and 
take leave of their Friends, before they tread the Stone to 
godown. 1694 Phil. Trans. XVI1. 659 A Letter from Sir 
Rohert Redding..concerning Pearl-Fishing in the North of 
Ireland. 1748 Anson's Voy. 1. viii. 218 Having mentioned 
the pearl-fishery, I must .. recite a few particulars relating 
thereto. 1765 //ist. in Aux. Reg. 131/2 A very profitable 
pearl fishery .. in the river Spey in Scotland. ¢1850 Avad. 
.Vts. Rtldg.) 123, 1 then engaged myself, with the other 
merchants, in a pearl-fishery, in which 1 employed many 
divers on my own account. 1902 Daily Chron. 2 Oct. 6/4 
The pearl fishing trade of Northern Australia. 


Pea‘rl-grass. [f Prats 54.1 + Grass.] 

1, The large quaking-grass, Briza maxima. 
[From the shape and aspect of its spicules.] 

1633 JouNson Gerarde’s Herbal. \xiv. 87 In English they 
call it Pearle-Grass, and Garden-Quakers. 1640 PARKINSON 


Theat, Bot, xu, xvi. 1166 The greatest white Spanish 
Quakers, or Pearle grasse. 


Peart 56.1 %b. Also pirl-grass. 
1794 Statist. Acc. Scot. X1. 374 Over-run with the creeping 
wheat-grass, known by the vulgar name of felt, or pirl-grass. 
Pearliness (pa'ilinés). [f. PEARLY a. + -NESS.] 
Pearly quality or character. 
1860 W, Cottixs Wom. White (1861) 121 Let me teach 


1884 Sf. Fames's Gaz. 5 Dec. 6/2 What pearliness in which 
lies the greatest beauty of the human skin. 1893 J. Pucs- 
rorp Loyalty to Christ M1, 145 Let..our whole spirit, soul, 
and flesh, be sacred to His Humanity.., that through His 
Pearliness in us we may become His incorruptible and 
eternal race. . 

Pearling (paslin), 54. Se. and north. dial. 
Also 7 -ine, 7-9 -in. [Goes with Pear. sd.', 
PEARLED #A/.a.2; see -ING1.] A kind of lace of 
thread or silk, for trimming the edges of garments: 
also ealled Zearline-lace. In pl. pearlings,edgings 
of this lace; also ¢razsf. clothes trimmed with it. 

162% Sc. Acts Yas. VI(1816) 1V. 625/2 That no persoun of 
whatsoeuir degrie salhave pearling or Ribbening vpoun pair 
Ruffes, Sarkis, Neipkines, and Sokkis, except be persounes 
before priuiledged ; and pe pearling aid Ribbening..To be 
of those made within the kingdume of Scotland. 1644 Sc. 
Acts Chas. [ (1819) V1. 76/2 On everie elne of. imported 
pearline of threid or silke hetuix three and six punds.. 
09 1200. a1700 Cock Lairdiii. in Ramsay’s Wks, (1877) 
{{. 222, 1 maun hae pinners With pearling [ed. 1829 purlins} 
set round. 1724 in Ramsay /va.-7, Jfisc. (1733) |. 89 Sae 
put on your pearlins, Marion, And kyrtle of the cramasie. 
1816 Scott Old A/ort. ix, Let Jenny Dennison slip on her 
pearlings to walk before my niece and me. 1818 — //rt. 
idl, xxvi, Pearlin-lace as fine as spiders’ webs. 


Pearling (ps:lin), vé/.sd. [f. Peann v1 + 
-InGl.] Theaction of PEAR v.!, in various senses, 

1. Seeking or fishing for pearls. Also attr7d. 

1639 Sc. Acts Chas. f (1817) V. 259/1 The patent. .to James 
Bannatyne for the peirling. /érd. 261/1 The article against 
Mr. Mellwillis patent of pearling. 1885 ad/ A/adl G. 25 
Aug. 11/1 Their rations consist of only a little flour when 
they are engaged in pearling. 1887 Standard 30 Apr. 5/2 
‘The most important of the Australian pearling grounds, 

2. a. Formation into pearl-like grains or pellets ; 
b. Coating of comfits with ‘pearl’ sugar: see PEARL 
7.1 5 and 6. Chiefly adérrd, 


1727 Braptey Faw. Dict.s.v. Caramel, The Fruits being 
thus dispos’d on the Bottom and Sides of the China-Dish, 
a Pearling-Pot is to be used. 1839 {see Peart v.'5}. 1875 
Ksicut Dict. Mech., Pearling-mill, a mill for preparing 
hominy, pearling barley, etc. 1883 R. Hatpaxe Workshop 
Receipts Ser. u. 161/1 A ladle..and a ‘pearling cot ’... This 
last somewhat resembles a funnel without the tube. 

3. (See PEARLY @. 5 b.) 

1885 Pall Mall G, 20 Jan. 4/1 The perfect pearling of her 
runs equalled the perfection of a musical box. 


Pea‘rling, ///.a. [f as prec. + -ING 2] 

+1. Forming pearls or pearl-tike drops. Ods. 

3595 Srenser Epithal, 155 Her long loose yellow locks 
lyke golden wyre, Sprinckled with perle, and perling 
flowres a ttweene, 1596 — /. Q. v. ix. 50 But rather let.. 
to fall few perling drops from her fair lampes of light. 

2. Fishine for pearls. 

1894 G. Bootusy /n Strange Company . iv. (1896) 48/2 
Numbers of white-sailed pearling craft dotted the bay. 

Pearlish (\S:lif),¢. [f Pears 56.1 + -1s111.] 
Slightly pearl-coloured or pearl-like. 

3835 Crank Russete Strange Voy. 1. xviii. 260 The 
bluish and pearlish tints you notice in oyster-shells. 1890 
— Ocean Trag. 11. xviii. 96 The pearlish gleam of canvas. 

Pearlite (pa uloit). ([f. Pears sd.1+-17E 1.) 

Ll. Afin. Variant form of PERLITE, = PEARL-STONE. 

2. Metallurgy. One of the forms in which carbon 
and iron are combined in cast steel: see quots. 

1889 Nature 14 Nov. 37/2 Prof. Howe, of Boston,..even 
suggests mineralogical names, snch as‘ cementite ’, ‘perlite’, 
‘ferrite’, for the various associations of carbon and iron. 
1900 Engineering Mag. X1X. 752/1 This substance, which 
has received the name of pearlite. is an intimate mixture of 
thin lamellz of ferrite and yet thinner lamellie of a chemical 
combination of iron and carbon, Fe; C, which bears the 
name of cementite. JLow-carbon irons and steels are com- 
posed of a conglomeration of ferrite and pearlite, but when 
the carbon reaches about o-8 per cent. the ferrite granules 
disappear, and only the pearlite remains. 

Pea‘rl-oy:ster. A pearl-bearing bivalve mol- 
luse of the family Aviculidw; spec. Meleagrina 
margariitfera of the Indian seas. 

1693 Sir [. P. Buount Nat, Hist. 169 The Pearl-Oysters 
are so very hard and tough, .. that they always throw them 
away. 1748 Avson’s Voy. u, viii. 21g The pearl oyster.. 
was incapzble of being eaten. 1863 C. R. Markuam in 
Intell, Observ. 1V. 422 Vhe pearl oyster..is not in reality 
an oyster at all, hut 1s more allied to a mussel; having, like 
the latter animal, a byssus, or cable by which it secures 
itself to the rocks. 

Pea‘rl-she:11. 

1. A shell having a nacreous coating ; mother-of- 
pearl asnaturally found. Also rhelorically, some- 


thing resembling such a shell. 

1614 Syivester ethulia’s Rescue w. 379 Her soft sleek 
slender hands.. With purest Pecarl-shell haat each finger 
tipt. 1887 Guittemarp Cruise of Alarchesa Ml. 321 ‘Io 
send schooners to the northern coast for pearl-shell and 
gum-dammar. 1903 Daily Chron. 30 Oct. 5/4 The pearl- 
shell from which mother-of-pearl ornaments are made. 

2. Any shell producing pearls ; a pearl-mussel. 

1788 Rers Chambers’ Cycl., Pearl shell or gaper. See 
Mya. [.ya. a bivalve shell gaping at one end.. On being 
squeezed, they will eject the pearl.) 1815 Jas. ARBUTHNOT 
Fishes Buchan 32 Mytel/us Margaritifera, Pearl Muscle, 
vulgarly called Pearl Shell. 

3. atirib. Of or resembling a pearly shell. 

@1618 Sytvester Ode Astrza xvi, Those five nimhle 
brethren small Arm'd with Pearl-shell helmets all. 1894 
S. Fiske Holjday Stories (1900) 215 Hattie, listening with 
all her pearl-shell ears. 


Hence Pea‘ri-she:ller, one who fishes for pearl- | 


shells : adj. engaged in this. 

1887 Pall Mall G. 28 Oct. 11/1 Its timber and pearl-shell- 
ing industries. /é¢d. 11/2 Cossack is the great rendezvous 
of the pearl-shelling fleet. /ézd. 28 Nov. 12/1 Pearl shellers 
.. working on the north-west coast of Australia with twelve 
schooners, seventy-five luggers, and 642 men. 1889 H. H. 
Romitty Verandah in N. Guinea 23 He has been every- 
thing—overlander, explorer, gold-digger, pearl-sheller. /did., 
Reports of pearl-shelling and Béche de Mer fishing. 


Pea‘rl-stone. The same as PERLITE. 

_1800 Henry L£ptt. Chem (1808) 364 The same skilful 
analyst has found potash in Hungarian pearl-stone. 1852 
Tu. Ross Huméboldt’s Trav, 1. ii. 102, | consider even the 
pearlstone as an unvitrified obsidian. 

Pea'rlwort. A book-name for the genus 
Sagina of caryophyllaceous plants. 

1660 Ray Catal. Plantarum 151 Saxifraga Anglica 
Occidentaliune .. Pearlwort, Chickweed-Breakstone. 1787 
Wituerixc Brit, Plants (1796) LL. 215 Sagina. .. Chick- 
weed-Breakstone. ‘Trailing Pearlwort. 1854 S. THomson 
Wild Fi. (ed. 4) 111. 186 Pearlworts, inconspicuous plants, 
with narrow leaves. 

Pearly (p3°.li), 2. (adv., sé.) [f. Peart! + -y.] 

1. Round and lustrous likea pearl, asadewdrop, etc. 

3430 Lypc. Alin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 242 Whan Aurora, 
.. Sent on herbys the peerly dropys sheene. 1508 DunsBar 
Goldyn Targe 14 Vhe perly droppis schake in silvir schouris. 
1646 Crasnaw Pocms 113 The treasure of thy ae dew. 
1871 Tynpatl. Fragm. Se. (1879) 1. xi. 342 The little pearly 
globe which we call a dew-drop. 

b. l.ike pearl in appearance or lustre. 

1603 Drayton Sar. Wars v1. xviii, The siluer-Trent on 
pearly sands dooth slide. 1651 Jer. Tayvior Serum. for 
lear II. xi. 136 Casting its pearly seeds for the young to 
breed, it (the silk-worm] leaveth its silk for man. 197976 
Gipson Decl. & F. xi. (1869) I. 232 Her teeth were of a 
pearly whiteness. 1811 PinkerRTON Petralogy |. 380 Lustre, 
from glimmering to shining; between pearly and vitreous. 
1839 G. Biro Wat. Philos. 393 A tough, pearly opaque 
membrane, termed the sclerotic coat. 1873 Daily Ted. 
26 May 4/1 The pearliest complexions did not shrink from 
exposure to the morning air. ; 

2. Abounding in, having, or bearing pearls. 

1619 T. Mitces tr. A/exia’s, etc. Treas. Anc. & Mod. T. 
{I.977/2 The flesh..or body of the Pearly Oyster. 1734 
Gay Ef. to Lady 24 Here 1..call’d the Nereids from their 
pearly cells. @ 3821 Keats //yferion 1 355 Like to a diver 
in the pearly seas, 

b. Abounding in, or characterized by, mother- 
of-pearl; nacreons. 

1667 Mitton P. Z. vi. 407 Through Groves Of Coral 
stray..Or in thir Pearlie shells at ease, attend Moist nutri- 
ment. 1714 Gay 77ivia 11. 197 The man.. that on the 
rocky shore First broke the oozy oyster’s pearly coat. 1776 
Da Costa Conchol. 286 The Pearly Chambered Nautilus, 
or Sailor, 1822 Owen (¢2/e) Memoir onthe Pearly Nautilus. 

3. Made of, set with, adorned with pearls or pearl. 

1742 Co.tins Ode to Liberty 44 Deck'd with pearly pride. 
1818 Keais Endym. 1.117 ‘Vhe pearly cup Meander gave 
me. /bid. 1. 212 Beside this old man lay a pearly wand. 
1853 C. F. Avexanper //yinn,‘ The roseate hues’, Oh! for 
the pearly gates of heaven! Oh! for the golden floor ! 

4. Of the clear greyish- or bluish-white colour of 
pearl. 

¢1790 Imison Sc/. Art lI. 61 Beneath the eyes, the pleasing 
pearly tints are to be preserved, composed of verditer and 
white. 1832 Ht. Mariuneau Lach & Ad/iv 53 The dressing 
room lamp shed a pearly light through the room. 1872 
Biack Adv. Phacton xxix, A costume of pearly grey. 

5. fig. Kxceedingly precious (like a precious 
pearl); of supreme (spiritual) purity or lustre. 

1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) 1V. 69 You are 
too much, too pearly, too precious a treasure. 1893 J. 
Pursrorp Loyalty to Christ 11. 148 We begin to long.. 
that we may be pearly and Christ-like throughout. 

b. Having a clear, round, sweet tone. 

18go0 in Cent. Dict, 

6. Comb., as pearly-coated, -coloured, -teethed adjs. 

1608 SyivesteR Du Bartas u.iv.ii. Schism 40. By night, 
the Moon denies to fading Flowrs Her silver sweat, and 
pearly-purled showrs. 1776 Da Costa Concho. 30 A pearly. 
coated Shell. 

B. as adv. After the manner of, or in respect of, 
pearl or pearls. 

1818 Keats Endy. ui. 760 Here is a shell; ‘tis pearly 
blank to me. 1821 Crare Mill. Minstr. 11. 193 The little 
bell-flowers, pearly blue. 1883 R. Hatpane Workshop 
Receipts Ser. u. 361/1 A pearly-lustrous material. 

C. sh. in p/. Clothes adorned with pearl-buttons, 
such as are worn by costermongers. (wvz/gar colloq.) 

1886-96 Marsuatt Pomes fr. § Pink’ Un’, Bleary Bill 60 
(larmer) Oh! why are your pearlies so bright, bleary Bill? 
1897 Daily News 27 Jan. 7/5 A sharp-looking urchin, 
wearing a complete suit of coster ‘ pearlies ’, 

Pearmain (pée:méin). Forms: 5 parmayn, 
permayn(e, parment; 6-7 pearemain(e, 7—pear- 
main,(7 per-, pear(e-, pair-, pare-,peer-main(e, 
-mane, -mayn, 7-9 permain). [MK.a. OF. par, 
permain, app. ad. L. *parmdnus of Parma: see 
W. Foersterin Zezlschr. f. Rom. Phil. 1899, XXII, 
423. In mod.Ger. parmane.] 

+1. A variety of pear; app. the same as the 
WARDEN. Obs. 

[1285 La. Treas. Roll 14 Edw. [m. 1 Walterus de Burgo 
..reddidit ad Scaccarium cc. pira parmennorum et duo 
modia vini pro se et Galfrido de Fontibus..et Waltero de 
Billingeye. . pro manerio de Runham quod de Rege tenent.] 
€142§ Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 647/29 Nomina fructuum .. loc 
nolemum, permayne. 1483 Cath, Angl. 270/1 A Parmayn, 
volcmum, Anglice a warden. 1611 [see 3]. 


PEARMONGER. 


-2. Name of a variety of apple, of which there 
are many sub-varieties. 

1597 Gerarve Herbal ul. xcv. 1274 Of the apple tree., The 
sommer Pearemaine... ‘he winter Pearemaine. 1602 in 
Lyly’s Wks. (1902) I. 492 Wee haue jenitings, paremayns, 
russet Coates, pippines. 1612 Drayton Poly-ol6. xviii. 675 
‘Tbe Pearemaine, which to France long ere to us was 
knowne. 1663-4 Woop Liv 2 Jan. (O.H.S.) Il. 1 For a 
peck of peermanes, 6:/.; given to Mary to fetch them, rd. 
1707 Mortimer //zsd, (1721) I]. 287 “Vhe Russet Pearmain 
..partakes both of the Russeting and Pearmain in colour 
and taste, the one side being generally Russet, and tbe other 
streak'd like a Pearmain, 1834 Pexny Cycl. 11. 190/1 Hub. 
bard’s pearmain .. Autumn pearmain.. Adam's pearmain.. 
Lamb-Abbey pearmain, 1875 Buackmore A. Lorraine III. 
vi. 81 A tempting and beautiful apple, a scarlet pearmain. 

3. attrib, and Comb, 

c1q25 Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 646/10 Hec uolemus, per- 
mayntre. 1483 Cath. Angl. 270/1 A Parmayn tre (4. 
parment tre), volenzus.. a wardentre. 1611 Cotcr., Potre 
de parmain, the Permaine Peare. 1616 SurFi. & MaRKH. 
Country Farimne 395 It is grafted..vpon the Thorne or 
Quince-tree, and vpon the Peare-maine-tree. 1679 BLounT 
sinc. Tenures 69 \t is worth the observing that in King 
Edward the firsts time Permain-cider was called wine. 

Pearmonger (pée1ms:nga)., [f. Pear sd. + 
MonGer.] <A dealer in pears. Usu. in alliterative 
phrase as pert as a pearnionger. 

1565 J. Harpinc Confit, Fewells Afol. v. v. 247 Here 
pricketh forth this hasty Defender, as peart as a _peare- 
monger. a@ 1732 Gay Vew Song on New Similies g Pert as 
a pear-monger I'd be, If Molly were but kind. 1738 Swirr 
Pol. Conversat. 69 Vou are as pert as a Pearmonger this 
Morning. 

Pears(e, obs. forms of PIERCE. 

Peart (picit), az. Also 6 peirt, 6- piert, 9 
peert. A variant of PERT a@., with lengthened 
vowel, found already in 15th c., and formerly 
occurring in all the senses; still widely used in 
the dialects, and sometimes as a literary archaism 
or localism in senses no longer expressed by fer; 
esp. @. Lively, brisk, sprightly, active ; b. Clever, 
intelligent, sharp of comprehension. See PERT. 


Pea‘r-tree. Forms: see Pear 56. and TREE, 

1. The tree which produces pears : see PEAR 5. 2. 

a 1300 Cursor AM. 37 Of gode pertre coms god peres. 1469 
Bury Wills (Camden) 46 The frute of the seid pertre and of 
an appultre. 1579 SPENSER S/eph. Cal. Mar. 111 Crowes.. 
That in our Peeretree haunted. 1697 DrypbEN Virg. Georg. 
iv. 214 He knew..For Fruit the grafted Pear-tree to dis- 
pose, 1866 7reas. Bot. 945 The Common Pear-tree, Pyvus 
communis... The branches are tborny.. Under cultivation 
the thorns disappear. 


2. The wood of this tree; pear-wood. 

1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. i. xvi. 92 Smooth dry Box 
Wood or Pear-tree. ¢1850 Rudin. Navig. (Weale) 134 
Pieces of pear-tree or box. 

3. attrib. and Comb. 


c¢1420 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 701 The pertre plaunte is sette 
in places colde, 1633 T. James lay. Q, Old seasoned Peare- 
tree-wood. 

Peary, variant of PEERY, a peg-top. 

Peas, obs. form of PEACE. 

Peasant (pe‘zant), sd, Forms: a. 5 paissaunt, 
6 paisaunte, peisant, peysant, -aunt, pesent, 
-aunt, pezzant, 6-7 paysant, pesant, pezant, 
6-8 paisant, 6- peasant. 8. 6 paysan, -yne, 
peysan, 7 paisan, peasan. [a. AF. pa/saunt, in 
OF. paisent, paisant, paysant (12th c. in Godef.), 
mod.F. faysaz (13th c. in Littré), f. pars, pays 
country :—L. pdgensis, sc. ager, the territory of 
a pagus or canton, the country. Cf It. paesano, 
Sp. faisano. The B forms here are conformed 


(more or less) to later Fr. 

The OF. ending, -azzé, -ent, is difficult. It cannot repre- 
sent L. -dzus; French etymologists incline to refer patsent 
to an earlier Jafseuxc, formed witb the German suffix -/ze, 
stig.) 

1. One who lives in the country and works on 
the land, either as a small farmer or as a labourer; 
the name is also applied to any rustic of the 
working classes ; a countryman, a rnstic. 

In early use, properly only of foreign countries; often con- 
noting the lowest rank, antithetical to zod/c; also to prince. 

a. [1341-2 Vear-bks. 16 Edw. [T7, Hill, No. 13 (Rolls) 65 
Vostre tenant..resceit Ila rente par mayne des paisanz [v.77 
paysayns, paysains) et villeyns,) 1475 B&. Vodlesse (Roxb.) 
73 The pore comons, laborers, paissauntes of the saide 
duchie of Normandie. @ 1548 Hatt Chrox., Hen. V 46 The 
comen people and peysantz of the countree assembled in 
greate nombre, 1576 GascoiGNe Steele GZ. (Arb.) 57 The 
Peasant he should labor for their ease. 1577-87 HoinsHeD 
Chron. 111. 1199/1 The pezzants about gathered themselues 
togither, and set vpon him and his souldiers. 1598 DaLtinc- 
ton Afeth. Trav. Kivb, There is also the ‘ Subtect ’, that is, 
the poore paisant that laboureth and tilleth the fiefs. 1642 
Rocers .Vaaman 275 Heaven lies no more open to a Noble 
mans performances and merits, then a pezants. 1664 H. 
More A/yst. (nig. 1. xxii. 85 “here being a like fear of it.. 
in Princes and Peasants, in Gentle and simple. 1678 Locke 
in Ld. King Lie 77 In Xantonge, and several otber parts of 
France, the paisants are much more miserable. 1761 Chroz. 
in dan, Reg. 61/2 An address lately presented to the king of 
Sweden, by the speaker of the house of Peasants, assembled 
in diet. 1807 Worpsw. H’A. Doe vit. 313 Help did she 
give at need, and joined The Wharfdale peasants in their 
prayeis. 1844 DisrarLa Coningsby ui. ui, What can it 
signify. .whether a man be called a labourer or a peasant ? 
1869 Lrecxy Europ. Mor. (1877) I. i. 146 Had the Irish 
peasants been less chaste, they. would have been more 


' 
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prosperous. 1878 SEELEY S¢eix 1. 433 Famished drudges., 
who, if they cannot be called serfs, can still Iess be called 
peasants, for a peasant properly so called must havea per- 
sonal interest in the land. 

8. 1511 GuytrorDe Pilgy. (Camden) 64 They herde of the 
peysans and suche as they mette that alle tbre Galeys were 
reiecte. 31523 CROMWELL in Merriman Life & Lett. (1902) 
I. 39 Victuaylys..that.. by the diligence of the paysans 
myght be convaide to the next strong holdys. 1ss0 J. Coke 
Eng. & Fr. Ileralds § 66 (1877) 79 We knowe your com. 
mons be vylaynes paysynes, not able to abyde the coun- 
tenaunce of an Englysheman. 1642 Howe Lt 7welve Treat. 
(1661) 5 In France you shall see the poor Asinin Peasan 
half weary of his life. a 1656 Ussuer Ann. (1658) 91 A few 
miserable boors, or paisans. 1690 Lp. Lanspowne Sit. 
Exnchanters (1779) 177 A rural dance of Paisans. 

+ With various inferential connotations : = 
Serf, villein; also boor, clown. Oés. 

15so Latimer Last Seri, bef. Edw, V1 23 They oppressed 
the poore. They made them slaues, pesauntes, villains and 
bondmen vnto them. 1570 Levins J/anip. 25/16 A Pesant 
verna, seruus. 1576 FLreminc Panopl. Epist. 344 Deface 
by a companie of bussardly pezantes. 1594 Nasue Un/ort. 
Trav. Wks. (Grosart) V. 1g A number of pesants and var- 
lets. 1613 R. Cawprey Sadle Alpi, (ed. 3), Pesant, clowne. 

+c. Hence, as a term of abuse (cf. vz//ain): 
Low fellow, rascal. Oés. 

c1sso Disc. Comiuion Weal Eng. (1893) 94 The subiectes 
of france, in reproche of whome we call them paisantes. 
1s91 Troub. Raigne AK. Fohn (1611) 28 Base heardgroom, 
coward, peasant, worse than a threshing slaue, 1598 SHAKS. 
Merry W. 1. ii. 294, 1 will predominate ouer tbe pezant, 
and thou shalt lye with his wife. 1601 Yarincton Two 
Lament. Traj. 0 ii, Thou weathercocke of mutabilitie, 
White-livered Paisant. 

2. attrib. a. Appositive, That is a peasant, as 
peasant-proprietor; + formerly, sometimes passing 
into adj.; Of peasant nature, base. Also deriva- 
tives of these, as peasant proprictorship, peasant- 
proprietary adj. 

c1sso CrowLey Way to Wealth B iij b, Tbe pore men 
(whom ye cal paisaunte knaues) haue deserued more then 
you can deuise to laie vpon them. 1602 Suaks, //avz. 11. 
iL 576 Oh what a Rogue and Pesant slaue am I. 1702 
Rowe Zamerl. wv. i. 1621 The Peasant-Hind, begot and 
born to Slavery. 1862 H. Marryat Vear in Sweden Il. 
391 A peasant-boy loved the daughter of a ricb Odalbonde. 
1878 Jevons Primer Pol. Econ. x. 88 One of the best modes 
of holding land .. is.. peasant proprietorship. 1896 Daily 
Tel. 5 Feb. 6/7 This hardy race of peasant-farmers. 1903 
Westme. Gaz. 25 Mar, 2/1 The peasant-proprietary clauses 
did not work; rackrenting continued, evictions increased. 

b. Of or pertaining to a peasant or peasants. 

1597 Suaks. 2 Hen. [V Induct. 33 This haue I rumour’d 
through the peasant-Townes. 1813 W. S. WaLKEeR Poems 
84 Recent from toil, the weary peasant-train Reclined their 
languid limbs along the plain. ¢18z0 S, Rocers /éaly, 
argua 34 Where in his peasant-dress he loved to sit. 1878 
NM. Amer. Rev. CXXVII 171 The Tuscan peasant-plays 
still performed in various parts of the province. 

3. Comb., as peasant-shooting, peasant-born ad). ; 
peasant-like adj., like or proper to a peasant. 

1600 Heywoop 2d Pt. Edw. /V, Wks. 1874 1.118 Pesant- 
like, vnheard-of treachery. 1703 STEELE Zend. Husd. 1. i, 
What a Peasant-like Amour do these course Words import? 
1844 P. Harwoop /iist. [risk Reb. 145 To check tbe system 
of torture, house-burning, and peasant-shooting. 1886 W. J. 
Tucker £. Exurofe 303 The room..was..partly peasant- 
like in its appurtenances and partly burgher-like. 1895 
Westm. Gaz. 5 Nov. 2/1 A grind of Greek grammar by 
night will not eliminate tbe peasant in the peasant-born. 

Hence Pea‘santess, a female peasant; Pea'sant- 
hood, peasant quality or condition; Pea‘santship, 
peasanthood ; a peasant community, a commnne 
(Ger. bauerschaft). 

1841 H. F. Cuortey Music y Manners (1844) III. 88 Here 
were *peasantesses, presiding over tbeir homely wares in 
enormous winged caps. 1889 tr. Mine. Carette's Empress 
Eugénie vii. 223 A handsome and strong peasantess was 
selected to nurse the Prince. 1830 Examiner 773/1 The 
homely dress she wore in tbe days of ber *peasanthood. 
1762 tr. Busching's Syst. Geog. 1V. 339 These prefecturates 
consist of parisbes, and the parishes in them of *peasantships, 
which are properly small villages..in which many peasants 
reside togetber. 

+ Pea‘sant,v. Ots. rare. [f.prec.sb.] fravs. 
To make a peasant of; to subject as a peasant, 
bondman, or serf. 

1599 Marston Sco. Vilianice 1. ii, But now (sad cbange !) 
the kennell sincke of slaues Pesant great Lords, and seruile 
seruice craues. /é/d. 11. xi, That now poore Soule (Thus 
pesanted to each lewd thougbts controule). 

Peasantly (pezantli), a. Now vare or Obs. 
[f. PEAsanT sd. + -L¥1.] Of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of a peasant or peasants. 

1869 Stocker tr. Déod. Sic. u. ix. 52 To pray and require 
suche paysauntlie slaues of passage and recourse. 1598 
Datuncton A/eth. Trav. Sj b, Vertue makes Nobility, for, 
there are noble Peasants, and peasantly Nobles. 1611 
Cortcr., Cofcret,..a kind of peasantlie weapon vsed in 
oldtime. 1659 Gexti. Calling v. § 17 An opinion that it is 
a mean and peasantly thing for a gentleman to give him- 
self the trouble of looking after his fortune. 1697 CoLLieR 
Liumor, Stage Vv. § 3 (1730) 145 This Peasantly Expression 
{Sack-wine] agrees neither witb the Gentleman's figure, nor 
with the rest of his behaviour. 

Peasantry (pezantri). [f. as prec. + -Ry.] 

1. Peasants collectively ; a body of peasants. 

1553 Epw. VI in Burnet His¢. Ref (1681) II. Collect. 
Records 70 The Gentlemen and Servingmen .. ought not .. 
to bave so much as they have in France, wbere the Peasantry 
is of no value. 1622 Bacon Hen. V/1 74 In France, and 
Italie, and some other Parts abroad, where in effect all is 
Noblesse, or Pesantrie. 1770 GotpsM. Des, Vill. 55 A bold 
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peasantry, their country’s pride, When once destroy'd, can 
never be supplied. 1817 Consetr Taking Leave 6 The 
Labouring classes..are called, now-a-days, by these gentle. 
men, ‘the peasantry’. This is a new term as applied to 
Englishmen. 1841 James Srigand iii, His garb was un- 
like that of the peasantry of Savoy. 1903 W. Rateicu 
Wordsworth 172 ‘The peasantry—if that word may be used 
without prejudice to designate all those who live on tbe 
land by their own labour. 

2. The condition of being a peasant; the legal 
position or rank of a peasant (or German /azter) ; 
the conduct or quality of a peasant, rusticity. 

1596 SHaks. Jferch. V. nu. ix. 46 (Qo. 1) How much low 
Peasantry would then be gleaned From the true seede of 
honour? and how much honour Pickt from the chaft..of the 
times, 1622 F, Markuam Bk. Warn. ix. § 2. 74 Colours so 
borne, shew Bastardy, peasantry, or dishonor. 221680 BUTLER 
Rew, (1759) 1. 332 Else,as a Gentleman, you could have never 
descended tosuch Peasantryof Language. 1762 tr. Busching’s 
Syst. Geog. 1V. 208 Whoever would appear at the Diet, 
must previously beconie a country-man, or assume the 
peasantry. 1824 Lame Elia Ser. u, Blakesmoor, Tiil, every 
dreg of peasantry purging off, I received into myself Very 
Gentility. 

+b. A small territorial division in Germany 
(= Ger. bauerschaft); 2 commune. Oéds. rare. 

176e tr. Busching's Syst. Geog. 1V. 348 One hundred and 
twenty-one villageships [= dorfschaften| and peasantries 
(= bauerschafteit). 

Peascod: see PEASECOD, 

Pease (piz),sb. Forms: I pise, (piose , I, 4~5 
pyse, 4 peose, 4-6 pese, peese, pees, 5 pes, Sc. 
pess, 5 (6 Sc.) peise, 6 Sc. peis, 6-7 peaze, 5~8 
(9 arch.) pease ; 6 pees, peas (also 7-9 in comb., 
and as pl. of Pea). /7%. a. I pisan, pysan, 2-6 
pesen, 4 peosen, -un, 4-5 pesyn, 5 pesone, 5-6 
peson, © peesen, peasyn, (paysen), 6-8 (9 dial. 
and arch.) peasen, peason. 8. 4 peses, -is, 6 
peeses. +. 5-6 pese, 6- pease (as insing.). [OE. 
pise (piose, pyse) wk. fem., pl. pisan, a. L. pisa 
(pl. -a), late collateral form (4thce. in Palladius) 
of pisum, pl. pisa,a. Gr. migov, earlier migos, pulse, 
pease. In ME. fése, pl. pésex; 16th c. pease, pl. 
pease, peses, pease. "Throngh this reduction of the 
pl. to fése, pease (identical with the sing.), which 
became at length in pronunciation equivalent to 
és, feas, the final sibilant was ¢ 1600 taken for the 
plural s (z), and a new singular Pea! arose, q.v.] 

A. Illustration of Forms. 1, Singular. 

c725 Corpus Gloss. (O. E. T.) 1208 Lenticula, piose. c1000 
Sax. Leechd, 11. 190 Sum pyse cyn hatte lenticulas. c1ose 
Cotton Clecp. Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 432/25 Lenticula, pise. 
13.- A. Alis. 5959 A pese nys wortb tbi riche slaunder. 
1362 Lanct. P. P/. A. vil. 155 A wastour. .countede pers at 
a peose [1377 B. vi. 171 pees} and his plouh bobe. c 1380 
Sir Ferumb, 5847 By Maboun y nolde 3yue a pyse. for cryst 
ne al ys my3te. 1390, c1400 Pese [see B. 2]. 1483 Cats. 
Angl, 273/1 A Peise, Aisa. 1530 Patscr. 158 } ne foyx.a 
pees. 1880, etc. Pease [see B. 2). 1614 Rateicu fist. 
World i. iv. § 2 Of the bigness of a great Peaze. 

2. Plural (and collective). 

a, ¢725 Corpus Gloss. (O. E. T.) 1586 Pészzz, piosan. 
¢1000 Sax. Leechd. 11. 180 Pisan..Zesodena on ecede and 
on wetre. ¢1z00 Vices & I’irt. 43 To eten benen and pesen. 
1362 Lanor. P. Pl. A. vit. 176 A potful of peosun. /éid. 285 
Poretes. and Peosen. ¢1385 Cuaucer LZ. G. Il’. 648 Cleo- 
patra, He pouryth pesyn vp on the bachis. cx420 Liber 
Cocoruin \1862) 45 Take boyled water..Sethe in by pesone. 
1523 in Mistt. Southwell (Camden) 121 My tuffall of paysen. 
1533 Ervot Cast. Helthe 1. (1541) 25b, Peasyn are muche 
in the nature of beanes. 1542 Upatt Zrasuzt. Apoph. 90 To 
take up peasen out of y* potte. 1545 Pesen [see B. 2]. 1553, 
1573 Peason [see B. 1). c1578 FropisHer in Proc. Kec. 
Conun, (1833) 561 But one boggsed of rottyn pesons we! 
hogges wolde not eytte. 1777 Poor Robin (N.\, Cherries, 
gooseberries, and green peasen. 1829 Hose Poor H2ut- 
phrey's Cal. May, This month Mackarel comes in season ; 
And also reckon upon peason, 1880 Browninc Pietro of 
Abano xiliti, A taste .. whicb—craving manna—kecks at 
peason. 

B. 1377 Lancet. P. P27. B. v1. 189 A potful of peses. 1380 
Wycuir Seri. Sel. Wks. Il. 71 Pesis ben divers from whete, 
¢1532 Du Wes /xtrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 913 Peeses, fois. 

y. ¢1400 Maunpev. (1839) xi. 129 Thare groweth..ne benes, 
ne pese. Jdid. (Roxb.) xxvi. 123 Pai hafe nowber peise ne 
wortes. c14z0 Liber Cocoruim (1862) 19 Take whyte pese 
and wassbe hom wele. ¢1440 A/ph. Tales (E.E. T.S.) 241 
If ye fynd par cale & peas & benys, & no noder meatt. 


1479 Acta Doi. Concil. (1839) 46/1, iii} bolle Pose 1508 
Dunsar Flyting w. Kennedie 115 Thow lay full prydles 


in tbe peise. 1523 Firzuers. Husé, § 10 Thy beanes.. 
wolde ranker grounde tban pease. /d7d. § 12 ‘Two busshels 
of gray pees. 1596 Dacrympece tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 
89 Sum vset breid of ry,..sum of peise or beanes. 168 [see 
B. 2]. 1849 H. Srernens BA. Faruz 1.2456 Pease are sown 
by band. . ‘ 
B. Signification. The earlier form of Pea!,q.v. 
1. The plant, Peal 2, With defining word, applied 
also to other legnminons plants, as £verlasting 
Pease, etc.: see PEA? 3. 
c1000 [see A. 1]. ¢1380 [see A. 28). 14.. AZetr. Voc.in 
Wr.-Wilcker 625/13 Ordium, faba, pisa, [g/ossea] barlyche, 
beene, pyse. ¢1425 Voc. ibid. 664/22 Hee pisa, pese. Hee 
faba, bene. 1481 Caxton Myrr. u. viii. 80 In tbis contree 
{Perse] groweth a pese whicbe is so hoot tbat it skaldeth 
the handes of them that holdeit. 1551 Turner Heréa/ 1. 
Piij b, Tbe herbe wbiche groweth in woddes..with floures 
lyke vnto a pease. 1553 T. Witson Rhez. (1580) 54 It 
yeldeth notbing els but Wheate, Barley, Beanes, and Peason. 
1634 Sir T. Herpert 7yvav. 182 Carauances or Indian Pease. 
1676 Grew nat. Leaves ii. §9 The Leaves of Beans and 
Peasen, 1678 Puittirs (ed. 4) s. v., That sort called Pease 
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Everlasting, hath a very fine flower or blossom. 1795 Burke 
Th. Scarcity Wks. VII. 408 My ground under pease did 
not exceed an acre.,hut the crop was great. 

2. A single seed, a pea (PEA! 1), Obs. or arch, 

Often used as a standard in comparison of size. 

€ 1000, € 1200, 1362, ¢ 1385 [see A. 2a]. 179° Gower Conf. 
Il. 275 He wol ayeinward take a bene, Ther he hath lent 
the smale pese. ¢ 1400 MAUNDEV. (1839) xiv. 158 Men fynden 
summe [Dyamandes] as grete as a pese. 1545 RayNoLp 
Byrth Mankynde 69 Make pylles of them to the hyggenesse 
of pesen. 1580 Lyty Euphues Ep. Ded. (Arb.) 215 As lyke 
as one pease is toan other. 1632 B. Jonson Jagn. Lady 
vy. v, I'll cleanse him with a pill, as small asa pease. 1649 
A. Ross Alcoran 406 A Pigeon being hy him taught to come 
and pick a Pease out of his ear. 1678 J. Poittips Tavernier's 
Trav. 1. xv. 183 A few flat Peason, bruis’d, and steep’d half 
an hour in water. 1682 T. Fratman Heraclitus Ridens 
No. 37 (1713) I. 240 Rebellion and Witchcraft are as like as 
two Pease. 1713 Dernam Phys.-Theol. vin. vi. (1727) 387 
note, It grows higger, to the size of a large white Pease. 
cal R. Bripces Eros 4% Psyche Sept. 1x, A little bleb, 
no bigger than a pease. 

+b. As a type of something of very small value 
or importance. Oés. 

13.., 1362, ¢ 1380 [sce A. 1]. @1400-50 Alexander 2370 
Toke quare it profet bam a peese, all paire proud strenth. 
1534 More Comf. agst. [rié. 1, Al our penaunce without 
Christes passion wer not worth a pease, ¢ 1550 R. Bieston 
Bayle Fortune Aiv, Not worthy two peason. 1598 oh 
Bastaro Chrestoleros (1880) 52 He learned Logicke and 
Arithmetique. Yet neither hrauls nor ciphers worth a peaze. 

C. Green pease, + peasen =green peas: see PEA! 
1b. Also the name of a variety green when ripe. 

1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 426 Take 
yonge grene pesen, and sethe hom. 1496 Naval Acc. 
Ten. VII (1896) 166 Green pesyn at viij* the hussell. 1620 
Venner Via Recta vii. 133 There are three sorts of Pease.. 
the white-Pease, the gray-Pease, and the greene-Pease. 
The two first are vsually eaten greene before they be ripe. 


1651-7 T. Barker Art of Angling (1320) 4 About the bigness | 


of a green pease. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Yourn. France 11. 191 
Scarce have you tasted green pease or strawberries, before 
they are out of season. 1833 Ht. Martineau Berkeley the 
Banker i. v. 98 They were quite used to pluck green pease. 

+ 3. The eggs or spawn of fishes: see Peal 4. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xin. xxvi. (Bodl. MS.), Pe 
female leyepegges ober pesen. /bid., Alle be egges oper pesen 
[that] bep itouched wip pe mylke of pe male schal be fisch. 

+4. = /ssue-pea: see IssuE 5b. 15. Obs. 

1694 Satmon Bate's Disfens. ut. (1713) 718/2 Pisa Rubra, 
Red Pease,. . These are stronger than the former, and attract 
Humors more powerfully. 

5. attrib. and Comdb., as pease-bannock, -bloont, 
-blossom (also attrib.), -cart, -earth, -~feld, -haulm, 
hull (-hole, -hele, -hule, WUviu sb.) 1), -porridge, 
sfottage (also altrib.), -pudding, -rick, -stack, 
-swad; pease-fed, pease-like adjs.; pease-bolt = 
pease-straw (obs. or dial.); + pease-bread, bread 
madeof pease-meal; + pease-earthnut, the IT EATH- 
PEA; tpease-eddish, pease-etch, pea-stubble: 
see Eppish 2, Etcn sb.; pease-hook = pca-hook 
(PeA17); +pease-hooker = prec. (0bs.); + pease- 
loaf, a loaf of peasc-bread (o4s.); pease-make, 
-meak (dia/.), an implement with a long handle 
and a crooked iron at the cnd, used to pull up 
peas, = MEAK sd.; pease-meal, meal made by 
grinding peas; also fg. a medley, ‘ mess’ (quot. 
1820); ‘tf pease-rise, -straw, -stubble = fea-rise, 
etc.: Peal 7. Also PEAsEcop. 

1824 Scott St. Ronan's xvii, Breaking them [long fasts) 
with sour milk and “pease bannock. 1675 Lister in PAz/. 
Trans. X. 391 ‘They call the second sort the *Pease-dloom 
Damp, because, as they say, it smells like Pease-bloom, 
1590 SuHaks. A/rds. N. ut. 1. 189 Bot. Your name honest 
Gentleman ? / cas. * Pease blossome. [1774: see Jva-blossom, 
Pea! 7]. 1807 W. Irvine Sadmag. (1824) 355 Airing their 
.. pease-blossom breeches. 1573 Tusstr Husd. (1878) 45 
With strawisp and *peasebolt, with ferne aud the bene 
For sparing of fewel, some brewe and do bake. 1674 
Ray S. § £. C. Words 74 Pease-bolt, i.e. Pease-straw, 
Ess. 1425 loc. in Wr.-Wilcker 657/28 Panis pisacius, 
*pesbred. 160: Dent Pathw. Heaven gt Hee [the cove- 
tous man] will eat pease bread, and drinke small drinke. 
1593 NasHe Four Lett. Confut, Wks. (Grosart) II. 232 
They mounted into the *pease-cart in Cheape-side and 
preacht. 1616 Surrt.& Marku. Country Farme 550 Neither 
is it ever sown upon the fallowes, but upon the *Pease- 
earth. 1548 Turner WVames of Herbes 18 Astragalus. .may 
be called in english *peaserthnut. 1693 Rosinson in PAiZ. 
Trans. XVI1. 826 Lathyrus tuberosus, call'd ., Pease- 
Earthnut, digg’d up and eaten by the poor People. 1804 
Duncums Herefordsh. Gloss., “Peas-eddis, peas-stubble. 1886 
Extwortuy IV. Somerset Word-bh., Pease-errish. 1573 
Tusser Husé. (1878) 47 White wheat vpon *peaseetch doth 
grow as he wold, But fallow is best. /béd. 45 Fat * peasefed 
swine. 1716 B. Cnurcn Hist. Philip's War (1865) 1. 31 
They..got..unto the Fence of Capt. Almy’s *Pease-field. 
1432 in Gross Gild Merch. 11. 233 *Pesehalme 1d. 1664 
Evetyn Kad. Hort. (1729) 197 Cover with dry Straw, or 

Pease-hame. 1858 GienNy Gard. Every-day Bk. 223/2 

Peas-haulm makes an excellent litter. 1674-91 Ray S. 6 £. 
C. Words, Meag, or Meak,a *pease-hook. 1769 De Foe's 

Tour Gt. Brit. 11, 209 They are now lost, or converted to 

other Uses, even literally to Plough-shares and Peas-hooks. 

{1833: see fea-hook, Peal 7.) 164: Best Farm. Bks. 

(Surtees) 57 Then doe wee seeke out our *pease-hookers, 

grinde them [etc.]. 1377 Laxcu. P. Pl. B. vin. 194, I sette 

30wre patentes and 3owre pardounz at one “pies hele ! [v. 7” 

pese hule, peese hole]. 1664 J. Witson Projectors 1m, From 

the Pease-Hulls in the Kennel, the Invention of Shiping. 

(1717-3 see Jea-hull, Pea! 7.) 1629 Parkinson Parad, in 

Sole 338 Purplish *pease-like blossomes, 1725 BRrapDLey 

Fam. Dict. sv. Lupin, The Pease-like Sort of Seeds. [1774-: 

see pea-like, Pea! 7.] 1362 Lanct, P. Pd. A. vil. 166 
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Hougur. . beot so pe boyes, he barst neih heore rihbes, Nedde 
Pers wip a *peose lof I-preyed hiin to leue, 1765 Chron. in 
«inn, Reg. 117/1 They fell upon [them] with such arms as 
they had, *pease-makes, hedge-stakes, etc. [1834: see Jva- 
make,Pea!7.] 1820 Blackw. Mag. VII. 469 Nothing but a 
*peasemeal of clishmaclavers. [1830: see Sea-sneal, PEA! 7.) 
1842 J. Aiton Domest. Econ, (1857) 235 Give barley-meal or 
pease-meal, but not bean-meal. 1538 Bate Thre Lawes 
1566 They loue no “pese porrege, nor yet reade hearynges in 
lent. 1587 Harrison England u. vii. (1877) 1.172 Hewes.. 
as..pease porrige tawnie. 1669 Pepys Deary 7 Apr., This 
house being famous for good meat, and particularly pease- 
porridge, 1605 Armin Foole ufon F. (1880) 38 In Lent, 
when *pease pottage hare greatsway. J/éid., ‘hus simple 
lohn..dyed the inside of his pocket, pease pottage tawny. 
1670 Eacuaro Cont, Clergy 20 [He] had much better chuse 
to live with nothing but heans and pease-pottage. 1758 
Jounson /dler No. 33 ? 20 *Pease-pudding not boiled 
enough. 1841 J. IT. Hewretr Parish Clerk 1. 165 The 
roads were better, and not so much like peas-pudding. 1530 
PatsGr. 252/2 *Pease reke, Jesiere. [1766: see pea-rick, 
Pea! 7.) ¢1325 Gloss. IV. de Bibbesw. in Wright Voc. 154 
Unwarrok de peys,a *pese rys. (1780: see fea-rise, Pea® 7.] 
1546-7 Test. Eéor. (Surtees) VI. 254 The “pese stacke that 
I have bought. ¢1325 Gloss. WW. de Biblesw. in Wright 
Voc. 156 De pessas, *pese stree. 1580 Tusser-//usé. (1878) 
134 Choose skilfullie Saltfish .. goe stack it vp drie, With 
peasestrawe betweene it, the saferto lie. 1844 H. STEPHENS 
Bk. Farm M1. 375 An ox will eat pease-straw as greedily as 
be will hay. 1§23 FirzHers. //usd. § 34 In some places 
they sowe theyr wheate vppon theyr *pees stuhble. [1807: 
see pea-stubdle, Pea! 7.) 

+ Pease, v. Ols. Forms: 3-5 paise(n, pay- 
se(n, 3-6 peyse(n, 4-3 pese(n, pees, 5 peese, 
(pesse), 5-6 pease, 6-7 peaze, (7 peece). [ME. 
paise-n, a. OF, patse-r, paisie-r, f. pais, PEACE sb.] 

1. ¢rans. To make peace between, reconcile (two 
persons, or one person wth another). 

¢ 1275 Lay. 8783 Penche of mine neode And paise [¢ 1205 
szhtne] me wip Romleode. 1297 R. Griouc. (Rolls) 12029 
Vor pis trespas He 3ef pe king tuelf hundred marc & ipaised 
was. @1300 Cursor .M, 17083 Ur blisced Jeuedi nu be And 
pais us wit pi suet sun. a@ 1400-50 Alexander 5362, 1 prai 
pe..pesse now my childire. /ésd. 5379 Pus ware pai bath 
pesed. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 215 He peased them & 
accorded. a 1652 Brome .Vad Couple 1, i. Wks. 1873 I. 2 
He has..peec’d me with my Unkle. 

b. zvtv. To make peace, be reconciled. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 3371 Po he adde dizt al pat he 
wolde & ypaised [v. ~ paysed] wip is fon. 1611 Spee //rsé. 
Gt. Brit, 1x. vii. § 17 The two Kings peaced againe, and 
setled a new.. league. 

2. ¢frans. To quell the wrath or hostility of, to 
appease (a person); to satisfy, contcnt. Also, 
to calm the feelings of, quiet, pacify. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 12060 Shryfte..peseth 
God whan he ys wrope. ¢ 1440 /’romp. Parv.395/1 Peesyn, 
or styllyn of wrethe. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. vir. (1520) 
157/1 For to peas the comyns the Duke of Suffolke was 
exyled. 1526 Tinpare Ja?/t. xxviii. 14 And yf this come 
to the rulers eares, we wyll pease him, andl make you safe. 
1548 Ubatt, etc. Lrvasm. Par. John Pref. 5 Whiche 
doeth so peyse the niinde that it be not tossed. 156 
Norton & Sackv. Goréoduc u1.i, Their death and myne 
must peaze the angrie Gods. 

3. To make satisfaction or amends for. rare. 

1303 R. Brunne //andé. Synne 5570 And bey mowe peyse 
here dedys ylle. 

‘To reduce to peace, sct at rest, still, quell, 
appease (strife, wrath, etc.). Also, to quiet, calm, 
still, pacify (sorrow or violent feeling). 


¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 97 Pus gate was pat werre | 


esed, ¢ 1386 Cnaucer Manciple's Prol. 98 (Harl, MS.) For 
ee wol torne rancour and desese To accord and loue and 
many rancour pese [so Corf., Lansd.; Ellesm. etc. apese]. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 427 h/2 Yo pease alle dyscordaunce 
and stryf. 1541 Brecon Wews out of [[eaven Early Wks. 
(Parker Soc.) 49 Able to pease the divine wrath. 

5. To reduce (a country or community) to a 
state of peace or tranquillity ; to pacify. 

¢1340 Cursor A, 8372 (Gott) Pe kingriche .. bu had gret 
malese For to stabil it and to pese [o¢/cr WSS. in pin pes). 
1497 Br. At.cock A7ons Perfect. C iij b, Obedyence..peasith 
all ye worlde. @ 1548 Haut Chron., Hen. V 70 (Art. Peace 
c. 7) That realme ..to be defended, peased and gouerned 
after right and equitie. 

6. To reduce to stillness or silence; to quiet. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 11549 When pe 
noyse was wel pesed. 1340 Ilamvoce Pr. Consc. 4320 He 
sal trobel the se..And pees it and make it he stille. ¢1g50 
thesu, Mercy 113 in Pol, Rel. & L. Poems (1866) 106 Ful 
gret clamour ban gon bou pese. 1526 TinDALE <icfs xv, 12 
The multitude was peased and gaue audience. 

b. intr. (for ref.) To become still. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 4159 Sone as be wedire wex wele & 
pe wynde pesid. 

Hence + Pea‘sing vé/. 5b. Oés. 

¢ 1275 Lay. 11664 Pe wise of bisse londe Makede paisinge 
[c1205 hustinge]. 1425 Rolls of Parlt. 1V. 268/2 For pe 
Poeoge of diverse cleymes. c1q4go Promp. Parv. 395/1 

eesynge, or qwemynge, pacificacio, 1629 Worton Let. to 
Sir E. Bacon in Relig. (1672) 445 The King of Spain, upon 
the peazing of his affairs in Italy..was resolved (etc. }. 

Pease, obs. f. PEAcE, PEISE v. and sé., PIECE. 


Peasecod, peascod (pizked). Now arch. 
or dial, Forms: 4 pees-, 4-6 pese-, 4-7 pes-, 
5 peys-, 4-6 -codde, -code, 5-7 -cod, 6- pease- 
cod, 7- peascod. [f. Peasesé.+Copsb.1] The 
pod or legume of the pea-plant; a pea-pod. 

1362 Lancu. P. Pl. A. vin. 27 Sg pore peple pese-coddes 
fetten. 1415 Hoccteve To Sir ¥. Oldcastle 466 The worm 
for to sleen in the pesecod. 1522 Sxetton Why not to 
Court 108 They may garlycke pyll..Or pescoddes they may 
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shyll. 1600 SHaKs. dl. V. ZL. u. iv. 52, 1 remember the 

wooing of a peascod instead of her. 1755 SMOLLETT Oxéx. 

(1803) 1V. 72 A post that will not afford victuals, is not 

worth a pease-cod. 1794 Cotrripce Parl. Oscill., One 

peasecod is not liker to another. 1878 Huxtey Physiog?. 

220 The pea that may he extracted from a ripe peascod. 
+b. In mock imprecations. Ods. 

1606 Day pao v. i. (1881) 98 Not come ! a pescod 
onhim! 1652 Urquuart Fewel Wks. (1834) 218 Ho now? 
pescods on it, Crauford Lord Lindsay puts me in minde 
of him. . 

e. attrib. and Comb., as peasecod-cart; +pease- 
cod ale, (?); peasecod-bellied a., epithet of a 
doublet fashionable about the end of the 16th 
century, having the lower part stiffly quilted and 
projecting ; shotten-bellied; (also peasecod-doub- 
let); peasecod boat, a boat resembling a pease- 
cod (cf. PEA-poD 2); peasecod-cuirass, a cuirass 
made like the peasecod-bellied doublet ; + peasecod- 
plum, name of some variety of plum; + peasecod- 
time, the season for peas; + peasecod-tree, the 
BEAN-TREFOIL or Anagyris. 

1562 J. Heywoop Prov. 4 Epigr. (1867) 144 Thy tales 
taste all of ale. Not of *pescod ale, syr, my tales are not 
stale. 1846 FairHoctt Costume 263 The long-hreasted doub- 
lets. were carried down to a long peak in front, from whence 
they obtained the name of ‘ *peascod-bellied’ doublets. 
1898 Visct. Ditton in Archeol. Frnt. Ser. 1. V. 313 The 
peasecod-bellied doublet is reproduced in steel. 16.. Dave- 
NANT, Step into one of your *peascod boats, whose tilts are 
not so sumptuous as the roofs of gundaloes. 1715 tr. C’tvss 
D' Anois’ Wks. 374 You would have thought hin some 
Draught- Horse taken from a *Pease-cod Cart. 1597 SHaks. 
2 Hen, [l’, u. iv. 413, 1 haue knowne thee these twentie 
nine yeeres, come *Pescod-time. 1611 Cotcr., Anagy rc, 
the plant called Beane Trifolie, or *Pescod tree. 

Peasen, peason, obs. or dial. pl. of PEASE. 

Peaseweep: see PEESWEEP. 

Pea-soup. Also pease-soup. [f., PEASE 5d., 
Peal + Sour.] A soup made from peas. Also 
attrib, (chiefly in refercnce to its usual dull yellow 
colour and thick consistency). 

i7ix Swirt Frul. to Stella 21 Npr., 1 refused ham and 
pigeons, pease-soup, stewed beef. 1828 P. Cunxnincuam 
NV. S. Wales (ed. 3) Il. 205 With a sort of pea-soup com- 
plexion, 1835 Gentd, Afay. Dec. 629/2 Mr. Effingham Wil- 
son's pea-soup and porter dinners. 1899 /Vestut. Gaz. 15 Mar. 
2/3 A peasoup fog in March is going a little too far in the 
way of meteorological jokes. : 

Hence Pea‘-sou:py a. col//og., resembling pea-soup 
(said esp. of a thick yellow fog). 

1860 Russet, Diary tz [ndia 11.1. 6 Half-an-hour or so 
had passed away in a sort of dreamy, pea-soupy kind of 
existence. 1883 W. Suarp in Gd. Words Nov. 723/2 The 
‘pea-soupy ‘character so distinctive of those [fogs] in cities. 

Peasse, variant of PEISE Oés. 

Peastone (pi‘stén). [f. Pea! + Srone s4,] 
A variety of limestone consisting of large rounded 
grains like peas; also called PISOLITE. 

1821 Ure Jct. Chem., Peastone, a variety of Limestone. 
1876 Pace Ady, Text-bk, Geol. xvii. 311 Pisolite or pea- 
stone when the grains are large and pea-like, 

Peasy (pfzi),@. [f. Peasé sd. + -y.] 

Sc. Abounding in or composed of peas, as 
peasy bannock. 

2. a. Of the sizc of peas. b. Of the appear- 
ance, colour, etc. of pcas or pease-meal. 

1778 Pryce Alin. Cornus. Gloss. s.v. Figging, Iu the 
Lead Mines, the Jigged Ore goes by the name of /easy. 
1812 SouTER Suz’. Banfsh. 57 A granite, called peasywhin, 
is found in large blocks near the surface of the moors. 


Peat! (pit). Forms: 3-6 pete, (5-6 pett, 
5-7 pet), 5-y peet, 6-7 Sc. peit(t, 6- peat, [In 
13th c. Jefe, in Anglo-L. Zefa, known from ¢ 1200 
in Scoto-Latin documents, where, like the associated 
turba ‘turf’, it was app. from the vernacular. 
Origin unknown: sec Note below.]} 

1, (With @ and f/.) A piece of the substance 
described in sense 2, cut of a convenient form and 
size for use as fuel, usually roughly brick-shaped. 
(Chiefly Sc. and north. dial.) 


* [ex200 in Liber de Alelros (Bann. Cl.) 76 Tantum terre mee 
. bi sufficienter possint exsiccare petas suas et..liberum 
transitum..ad ipsas petas abducendas. 1262 in Charters &c. 
of Peebles (1872) 5 Jurati dixerunt quod burgenses de Peh. 
hlys foderunt petas suas in petaria de Waltamshope. 1278 
Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 488 Henrico de Hornehy et 
Emerico ad petas fodiendas et cariandas, 60s. 1299 /6rd. 
500 In 163 carratis petarum cariandis 39s. 8¢.) 1333 Patent 
Roll 7 Edw. (71, 1. m. 24 Redditum octo carectarum tur- 
barum que dicuntur petes cum pert’ in Skypwyth. c 1400 
Burgh Laws c. 35 (Sc. Stat. 1) Na man aw to punde., pain 
at bryngis wodd or petys hot for wodd or petys. 1497 Acc. 
Ld. Iligh Treas. Scot. 1.344 Item, for petis and colis to the 
schip .. viijs. vjd. 1538 Letanp /¢in. V. gt Oftentimes in 
diggin in this Mosse for Petes or ‘Turves they finde the hole 
Trees. 1572 Satir. Poems Reform. xxxii. 19 With Peittis, 
with Turuis, and mony turse of Hedder. 1607 Norpen 
Surv. Dial, 182 Those that are first cut vp, are called 
Turffes of the vpper part, and such as are taken downward, 
are Called Peates. 1610 Hottano Camden's Brit, 1. 542 It 
yeeldeth Pets in the mores. 1710 in PAs. Trans, XXVII. 
300 It does now afford good Peats. 1818 Scot H7t. ATidl, 
xxix, I often wish there was a het peat doun their throats. 
1873 Biack Pr. Thule th He stirred up the blazing peats in 
the fire-place. /6/d. xviii, l asked you to hring one peat, and 
of course you brought two, 
+b. A turf or sod in general. Oés. 
1570 Levins A/ant{. 212/16 A Peate, cespes. 1612 HEYWOOD 
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Afpol, for Actors 1. 22 Of turfe and heathy sods to make 
their seates, Framed, in degrees, of earth and mossy peates. 
1638-48 G. Danter Ecéog. 1. 314 Their Corps are Covered 
with green Peats, The place full sett with flowers, 

2. Vegetable matter decomposed by water and 
partially carbonized by chemical change, often 
forming bogs or ‘ mosses’ of large extent, whence 
it is dug or cut out, and ‘ made’ into peats (in 


sense I). 

1428 in Sir W. Fraser Wemyss of 1", (1888) I. 56 To wyn 
and ger laboure..turfe pete and hathir..quharsumeuir thai 
may be fundin wythin the said landis. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 775 Turfe and Peat and Cow-sheards are cheape Fuel. 
1652 Frencu Vorksh, Spa i. 2 An unctuous bituminous 
earth, which the country People cut.., making Turfe, and 
Peate thereof. 1754 Burt Left. WV. Scotd. xviii, In digging 
of Peat, there have been found Fir-trees of a good magni- 
tude, 1803 Wacker in 7>ans. Highl. Soc. Scot. U1. 3 Peat 
is a word nsed in Scotland and the north of Enyland, but 
seldom to be found, till of late years, in English authors. 
1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 233 Accumulations of partially de- 
composed vegetable matter form the substance known as 
peat or turf. 

3. atirib, and Comb. a. attributive, as fcal- 
barrow, -bed, -brick, -charcoal, -cohe, -ercel, -dealer, 
-earth, -fire, fuel, -gas, -ground, -knife, -marsh, 
-moor, -mould, -mud, -pit, -smoke, -sotl, -swamp, 
-wain, -water; b. objective and obj. genitive, as 
peat-caster, -casting,-cutler, -culling, -digger, -filter, 
-making; @. instrumental, as peat-coloured, -roofcd, 
-smoked adjs. For other combinations, with many 
illustrative examples, see Exg. Dial. Dict. 

1886 A. WincHELL Il alks Geol. Field 245 Spread it over 
the whole vast *peat-bed. 1897 R. Munro /ehist. Probl. 
234 A machine for making *peat-bricks. 1840 Penny Cyc. 
XVII. 353/1 Incorporating pitch or rosin melted in a caul- 
dron with as much of the *peat-charcoal ground to powder 
as will form a tough doughy mass, which is then moulded 
into bricks. 1870 (¢?¢/e) On the Evonomical Production of 
Peat and Peat-Charcoal. 1889 Dovie id/icah Clarke 228 
*Peat-coloured streams splashed down these valleys. 1579 
Reg. Privy Council Scot. \11. 192 Breking of thair *peit 
creillis and sleddis. 1756 Cotret in Phil. Vrans. L. 114 No 
body happened to be there at that time but the *peat-cutters. 
1695 Woopwarp Nat. /fist, Earth i. (1723) 127 The said 
‘Trees are .. found very seldom unless in this *Peat-Earth. 
1754 Burt Lett. N.Scotd. xvi, My Landlady sat..by a little 
*peat-fire in the middle of the Hutt. 1866 Kincstey Hevew. 
xix, Over the peat fire sat a very old man, 1807 VANCOUVER 
Agric. Devon 1813) 109 Digging and curing *peat-fuel upon 
Dartmoor. 1856 Emerson Aug. Vrarts iv. 64 Oars, scythes, 
harpoons, *peat-knives, and hay-forks. 1884 A. CampBELL 
Rec. Areyll 310 Vhe people would be all off at *peat-making. 
1695 Woopwaro Nat. //ist. Earth 1. (1723) 82 ‘Vhe squa- 
mose Covers of the Germina or Buds. .are found in..many 
*Peat Marshes. 1832 Lyert Princ. Geol. 1]. 215 In June, 
1747, the body of a woman was found six feet decp, in a 
*peat-moor in the Isle of Axholm. 1860 Tyxpact G/ac. 1. 
Xxvi. 372 It appeared as if *peat-mould had been strewn 
overit. 31814 Scott Haz, Ixvil, Poor old Janet, bent double 
with age and bleared with *peat-smoke. 1896 N. Munro 
Lost Pibro-h 19 The step-mother .. with hate in her *peat- 
smoked face. 1578 Anaresborough Wills 1. 133 Thre 
*peate waynes. 

d. Special Comb.: peat-ash, the ash of bumt 
peat; peat-bank, a bank from which peats are cut; 
peat-bog, a bog composed of peat; peat-coal, 
a soft earthy lignite; + peat-cote, = peat-house ; 
peat-flannel, flannel with peat in its contex- 
ture; peat-hag, broken ground whence peats have 
been dug: see Hac 54.4; peat-house, an out- 
house in which peats are stored ; peat-machine, 
a machine for grinding peat and pressing it into 
‘ bricks’ for fuel; peatman, a man who digs, dries, 
or sells peats for fuel ; peat-marl: see MARL 56,1 
1c; + peat-mire, a miry peat-bog; peat-pan: cf. 
Pan 56.1 8, quot. 1875; peat-pot, a hole out of 
which peats have been dug and in which water has 
collected; peat-road, a rough track on a mountain- 
side for the hauling down of peats; peat-spade, 
a spade made ofa shape for cutting and ‘casting’ 
peats; peat-stack, a stack of peats built up to dry 
for fuel ; peat-wool, wool impregnated with peat ; 
also attyié. Also PEAT MOSS, -REEK. 

1669 Wortiocr Syst. Agric. (1681) 70 Turf and *Peat- 
ashes must needs be very rich. 1837 Mrs. Saxsy Lads of 
Lunda 1888) 138 A snow-wreath .. filled one of the *peat- 
banks, a pit some six feet deep. 1775 Licutroot /lora 
Scot. 219 Andromeda .. in *peat-bogs in the Lowlands not 
unfrequent. 1832 Lyee /’772c. Geol. 11, 213 A considerable 
portion of the European peat-bogs are evidently not more 
ancient than the age of Julius Caesar. 1859-65 Pace Geol. 
Terms 282 Lignite heds.,others soft and earthy, and known 
as ‘*peat-coal’, 1898 Chad. Frul, Mar. 187/2 ‘*Peat 
flannel '—for so it is called—is a fine, delicately shaded 
flannel, containing a considerable portion of peat in its 
coniexture. 1818 Scotr ¢/rt. Middl. xii, Warstling wi’ 
hunger and cauld .. upon wet brae-sides, *peat-hags, and 
flow-mosses. 1842 G. ‘Tuxxsut. in roc. Berw Nat. Club 
I1. No. 10. 8 Brown barren moors, varied with peat-hags 
and covers of whins and of broom. 1339-40 Durham Acc. 
Rotts (Surtees) 538 Super reparacione del *Pethouse. 1580 
Reg. Privy Council Scot. U1, 320 Within the peithous of 
tbe neddir bailye. 1899 Crockett A’? Kennedy 149 Betty 
Landsborough .. set him to chop wood, and stack 1t in the 
little peat-house. 1821 Axaminer 1 Apr. 207/2 As Janes 
Johnstone, ‘peatman, was levelling moss. 1479 Prvory of 
/lexhant (Surtees No. 46) 51 Habent communam de *Pet- 
myre ..ad fodiendum et capiendum inde petas. 1828 
Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), *Pecat-pan,a very hard stratum below 
the peeat, impregnated with iron, impervious to water. 
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e1q2§ Wyntoun Crow. vin. xxiv. 46 And hyd thame in 
a *pete-pot all. 1721 Ketty Sc, /’rov. 268 Out of the 
Peat-Pot into the Mire. 1800 A. CarLyte Axsobiog. 28 
‘Vheir eldest son. .having missed the road.., fell into a peat 
pot, as it is called, and was drowned, 1872 JENKINSON 
Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 121 Mount the hill by a *peat- 
road, which leads to Eel Tarn. 1573 Richmond Wilts 
(Surtees) 242 A gavelocke, ij hacks, iij *peat»pades, ij flainge 
spides, a garthe spade, vijs. 1802 C. Finptater Agric. 
suru. leevles 208 ‘She peat-spade is furnished with a 
triangular cutting mouth, as also, with a cutting wing on 
the right side, .. to cut the balt decayed wood found mixed 
with the moss. 1583 Weg. Privy Council Scot. Il. 577 
Certane houssis, barnis and *peitstakis. 1802 Scotr Le?. 
to Eltis in Lockhart, Vhe formidahle hardships of sleeping 
upon peat stacks, 1898 Chamd. Frni, Mar. 187/1 *Peat- 
wool dressing. This surgical wool is extreinely absorbent..; 
its deodorising power is great. 

(Note. As pete has from the beginning been applied in the 
north, not to the substance, but to a shaped and prepared 
piece of it (cf. the expressions ‘to make peats’, ‘ peat- 
making ’), thé suggestion is offered that we may have in it 
one of several instances in which a word orig. meaning 
‘piece’ has become at length the term for a piece of some 
particular substance. If this be so, there may be etymolo- 
gical connexion with the stem fe/fe- whicb gave med.L. 
petia, pecia (:—*pettia), It. pezza, I. piéce, ‘ piece’, and is 
held to be of Celtic origin (Thurneysen Ke/toroman. 20). 
‘The Old Celtic entries in the Book of Deer, have fet, genit. 
fette, in sense ‘ portion, piece’, with which Stokes, Gofdelica 
(ed. 2) 120, compares Olr. Az¢ portion of food tin tere- fit, leth- 
fit). (This word is supposed to have passed into Goidelic 
from a Brythonic dialect: cf. Welsh pet portion.)] 

Peat? (pit). Ods. or arch. [Common from 
€1570 to 1640; re-introduced by Scott. Origin 
uncertain. (Not Sc., exc. in sense 3.) 

Cf. MDu. féte, in Kilian 1599, ‘ god-mother ', also=fethez, 
god-daughter, ‘lustrica filiola, filia initialis, v#dgo profilia’. 
(See also Per.)] 

41. Used as a term of endearment to a girl or 
woman = pet of a woman; hence with various 
shades of meaning = girl simply, light or merry 
girl, fondled or spoilt girl, etc. Ods. 

1568 T. Howrit Ard, Amitie (1879) 103 Alas good simple 
peate, Of dull and feeble braine. 1576 1. Newton Lemanze’s 
Complex. (1633) 245 lo invite and call into their companies 
some beautifull Damosels, and pleasant Peats to passe away 
the time more merrily. 158: Ricn Farew. Milit. Prof. 
(1846) 172 Being halfe convicted by the confession of the 
gentle peate, his new wife. 1593 Drayton Man in Aloon 
1x. Giij, Here might you many a Shepherdess have seen, 
.. Lettice and Parnell prety louely peates. 1596 SHaks. 
Tam. Shr. 1. i. 78 A pretty peate, it is best put finger in the 
eye, and she knew why. 1605 Jonson, ctc. Zasrw. Hoe v. 
i, God's me life, you are a peat indeed! 1632 Massincer 
Matd of Hon. 1. ti, Of a litle thing You are a pretty peat, 
indifferent fair too, 

b. Applied to a pet animal. 

@ 1577 Gascoicne Praise P?. Sparrow Wks. (1587) 285 As 
if you say but /exd cut Phip, Lord, how the peat will turne 
and skip. ; 

2. As a term of obloquy for a woman: esp. in 
proud peal. Obs. in 17th c., but revived by Scott. 

1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. Dram. Pers., 
Fallace. Deliro’s wife and Idoll, a proud mincing Peat, and 
as peruerse as he is officious. @ 1623 FLetcuer Ii’tfe for 
Month \.i, And ye proud peat, Ie make you curse your in- 
solence. 1828 Scorr F. iJ. Perth xvii, Ere he {Rothsay] 
takes back yonder proud peat to his table and bis bed,.. 
Douglas must be King of Scotland. 1895 Miss TyTLer 
Macdonald Lass xii. 164 You were always a proud, un- 
daunted peat of a lass. : 

b. Applied as a term of dislike to a man. 

{By Scott and his imitators.] 

1818 Scotr //rt. Ard/. li, ‘I have angered tbe proud peat 
now’, he said to bimself, ‘by finding out a likeness’. 1866 
Gd. Words 2 Apr. 267/2 The presumptuous peat ! the light- 
headed auld fule ! to mint sic madness. 

+3. ‘Formerly, a lawyer, supposed to be under 
the peculiar patronage of any particular judge, 
was invidiously termed his peat or pet’ (Scott 
Redgauntlel Let. xiii, note). Hence + Pea'try, 
+ Pea‘tship, the personality or office of a peat. 

¢x680 R. Cook's Petit. ayst. the Peats in Maidment Scot. 
Pasguils (1868) 224 Now humbly doth shew to the Lords of 
the Seat, ‘hat he's likely to starve unlesse made a Peat. 
fbid, 225 Old Nevoy by all is judged such a sott, hat bis 
peatship could never be thought worth a groat. Yet John 
Hay of Murie, his peatry, as I hear, By virtue of bis 
daughter, makes thousands a year. Newbyth beretofore 
went snips witb the peats, Bot haveing discovered them 
all to be cheats, Resolves for the future, his sone Willie 
Baird, Shall be Peat of his house, as well as Young Laird. 
61680 Scot. Pasgutls (1827) xxii. 49 Sat. on Fans, of Stairs, 
His mother's tongue learn'd him his father’s law; Lyke 
prentice taught the trade by ear, but book, In seaven years 
petship e'er he wrote or spoke. 1824 Scott Redgauuntlet 
Let. xiii, As like being akin to a peatship and a sberiffdom, 
as a sieve is sib to a riddle. ; 

Peatery (pztni). [f. PEar! +-rry; in the 
forms petary, peatary after med.(Anglo-)L, petarza, 
f, peta peat.} A place from which peats are dug 
or ‘cast’; a peat-bog or -bank. 

[c xz00 in Liber de Melros (Bann. Cl.) 76 Sciatis me dedisse 
..quandam partem petarie mee in territorio de faringdun. 
1337 Durham Acc. Rotls (Surtees) 536 otc, In peteria de 
Beaurepaire, pro focali pro Abbathia.] 1810 C. CirAtMrrs 
Caledonia II. 11, viii 338 [He] granted them a peatary. 1853 
G. Jounston Wat. /Hist. £. Bord. 1.175 Gathered specimens 
of a Callitriche in the peatery at Grant’s-house. 1872 Cosmo 
Innes Scott. Legal, Antig. 227 They say upon their oath 
that the burgesses cut their peats in the petary of Waltam- 
shope. 1873 J. Grikin Gt. /ce Age xxiii. 308 Petaries 
became frequent objects of grant to the abbots and convents 
during the Scoto-Saxon period. 1901 Dundee Advertiser 
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5 June 5 Here also are the peatries, where no end of that 
yaluaLle commodity may yet be had. 

Peat-moss. [!. Pear! + Moss.] 

I. 1. A peat-bog: the reyular name in the North. 
c1260 Newminster Cartut. (Surtees) 71 Per viam qua: 
vocatur Petemosway. 1543 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 39 
My peat mosse at ye Stonyfurd bryge, and ye peat coie there 
bulded, 1765 Dovuctas in PAtt. Trans. LVILL. 187 In 
almost every peat-moss, there are tbe remains of oak trees. 
1832 LyeLy Princ. Geol. 11. 213 Gradual conversion of a dry 
tract into a swamp, and lastly a peat-moss. 
b. Without a or £/.: The substance peat. 

1830 Ayle Farm Rep. 42 in Libr. Usef. Knowl. Husb, 
III, Peat moss was.. regularly mixed with it in layers. 
1856 Kane Arct, Expl. 11. xx. 202 The fires were of peat- 
moss greased with the fat of the bird-skins. 

IT. 2. The bog-moss (Sphagnum) ; pl. the family 
of inosses that grow in peat-bogs. rare. 

1880 Braituwaite (¢/¢/e) The Sphagnacez: or Peat Mosses 
of Europe and North America, 

Pea-tree. Name for several leguminous trees 
or shiubs with flowers resembling those of the pea. 
a, The genus Caragana, of Siberia, China, etc. 
b. The tropical genus Sesbania. ec. Aischynomene 
(Agate) grandiflora, of the East Indies, cultivated 
in tropical countries. G. Adenanthera pavonina 
of the East Indies (Coral Pea-tree), called also 
Red Sandal-wood. e. The Common Laburnum. Sc, 
_ 1822 Pottok in D, Pollok Life 157 The -tree bended 
its modest head, covered with locks of jovely yellowe 1866 
Vreas. Bot. 219 Caragana, the Siberian Pea Tree. Jd. 
855 Pea-tree, Sesbania. 1884 Mitter Plant-n., Pea-tree, 
Chinese, ..Coral,.. West Indian. 

Peat-reek. [f. Pear! + REEK 56.1, smoke.] 

1, The smoke of a peat-fire. Also adtrid. 

1803 Sir A. Boswert Spirit of Tintoc Poet. Wks. (2871) 
120 He smelt like a peat-reek warming pan. 1860 G. H. K. 
in Vac, Your, 164 They aver that it is the loss of the peat- 
reek and its creosote, which now goes up tbe grand stone 
chimney. 1872 Brack Adv. Phaeton xxii. 308 Vhere was 
a scent of peat-reek in the air. ie 

2. A cant name for whisky distilled over a peat- 
fire and so supposed to be flavoured with peat- 
smoke; orig. the produce of a moorland illicit 
still, ‘mountain dew’; also loosely, Highland 
whisky generally. 

The ‘ peat-reek’ flavour is really that of amyl alcohol, due 
to imperfect rectification. 

1824 Mactaccart Gallouid. Encycl. (1876) 91 A male o’ sic 
food, washed down by a few glasses of peatreck. 1862 
R. H. Story in Athenzum 30 Aug. 270 We sat tll twelve 
o'clock, paying our devotions to the peat reek, 1870 J. K. 
Hunter Studies 131 A sboemaker, who.. had imbibed 
strongly of peat-reek whisky. 

Peaty (pti), a. [f Pear! +-y.] Of the nature 
of peat; abounding in peat. 

1765 Douctas in PArl. Trans. LVIII. 183 To free the blue 
from the peaty matter. 1776 WitHERING Srit. Pl. (1796) 
III. 813 On Hampstead Heath near London, in dry peaty 
places. 1875 Crott Climate & T. xv. 244 A thin seam of 
peaty matter,..along the bottom of a bed of clay. 

Peaucellier cell (poselye sel). [Fromname 
of the inventor, Lieut. Peancellier, 1864.] A plane 
linkage consisting of a jointed rhombus fixed by 
three bars to two distinct centres, so that when it 
oscillates about these, its angle opposite to the 
centres describes a straight line, thus developing 
a rectilineal out of a circular motion. 

1875 CayLey Coll. Math. Papers 1X. 317 The assumed 
transformation .. can be effected immediately by a Peau- 
cellier cell. : rf E 

|| Pean-de-soie (pé:daswa’). [F. pear de sore, 
lit. ‘silk skin, silk kid’, introduced in the second 
half of the roth c. as a trade name, referring to the 
somewhat leathery consistence of the silk; perh. 
suggested by the earlier term (for a different material) 
pou-de soie: see Papuasoy, PouLt-pe-sorr.] A 
rich and somewhat thick silk with a dull satin face 
on both sides; also applied to various inferior imi- 
tations of this, and now (1904) chiefly used in the 
trade to designate those called ‘ Rhadzimirs’. 

1866 Reape Griffith Gaunt xvii. I. 56 Mrs. Gaunt..gave 
her the promised petticoat, and the old Peau de soie gown. 
1902 Civil Service Supply «ss. Price List Nov. 340 Silks, 
Satins, etc.—z2 in. Peau de Soie 2/4 to 2/11. 

Peauter, obs. form of PEWTER. 


Peavey, pevy (pvi). U.S. [From the sur- 
name, Peavey, of the inventor ] A lumberer's cant- 
hook having a spike at the end of the lever. 

1878 Lumberman's Gaz. 16 Mar., The best cast steel Pevy 
made in the world, 1893 Scribner's A/ag. June 714/2 ‘Lhe 
banking-ground swarms with men armed with pevies (which 
are cant-hooks furnished witb strong pikes in the end). 
1902 Wation (N.Y.) 9 Oct. 289/3 Our hands are hard- 
callused by peavies and poles. 

Pea-vine. U.S. [f. Pea! + Vine] a. The 
‘vine’, or climbing stem, with its foliage, of the 
pea-plant, or of any plant called ‘pea’. b. Name 
for two leguminous plants: (@) the Hog-peanut 
(see Hoe 56.113 d) ; (6) an American vetch, Vicza 
americana, Pea Vine of California, ; 

1766 J. BartRaM 97n/. 6 Jan. in W. Stork Acc. £. Hlorida 
2s The last frost killed the .. pea-vines, sun-flowers, [ete.]. 
1835 W. Irvinc Zour Prairies 47 The borses banqueted 
luxuriantly on the pea-vine. 1841 Catiin 4. Amer, ind. 
(1844) I. xxxiii. 17 Tbegrass is filled with wild pea-vines. 


PEAW. 


+ Peaw, dialectal var. of Po, peacock. Ods. 

1919 Stracuey in Phil. Trans, XXX. 970 Next under tbe 
three Coal Veins is the Peaw Vein, so denominated because 
the Coal is figured with Eyes resembling a Peacock’s Tayl, 
-.which Bird in this Country [Somerset] Dialect is called 
a Peaw. (Cf. peacock-coal, s.v. Peacock sé, 5 b.] 

Peawe, obs. f. Pew. Pea-weevil: see Peal 


7. Peax, obs. f. Peace, Piece. Peaze, obs. f. 


PEASE, PEISE. 

| Peba (pzba). Zoo/. [Shortened from Tupi 
tatu-peba, i.e. tat armadillo, and peba low.) An 
American species of armadillo, Zaszsta (Dasypus) 

peba, found from Paraguay to Texas; the Seven- 
or Nine-banded Armadillo. 

[2648 Marccrave /fist. Nat. Gras.231 Tatu peba Brasili- 
ensibus, armadillo Hispanix~] 

1834 Pony Cycl. Il. 352 The peba..called by the Gua- 
ranis fatoxhou, or black tatu, is extremely common in 
Paraguay. /did., The length of the peba, from the snout 
to the origin of the tail, is about sixteen inches, that of the 
tail] fourteen... It is commonly called in Brazil, tatu-peba. 
1893 Mivart 7yfes Anim. Life (1894) 259 The peba or nine- 
banded armadillo ranges from Paraguay to Texas. 1896 
List Anim. Zool. Soc. 195 Peba Armadillo...South America. 

Pebble (pe'b’l), 56. Forms: a. 1 papol-, 
popel-stin, 6 pipple-, pypple-, pibple-stan(e; 
also 6poppell,7 pipple. 8. 4pobble; 3-6 puble-, 
4 pibbil-, 6 pybble-ston; 6 pyblo, 6-7 pible, 
6-7 (dial. -9) pibble; 6- pebble, (6-7 (dial. -9g) 
peable, peeble, 7-8 peble). [Existing in many 
forms, some going back to OE., the phonetic rela- 
tionsof which are obscure, and as yet undetermined.] 

1, A stone worn and rolled to a rounded form by 
the action of water; usually applied to one of 
small or moderate size, less than a boulder or 
cobble. Also, a stone similarly rounded by attrition 
of ice or sand. (OE, examples, sce PEBBLE-STONE. ) 
cx290 S. Eng. Leg. Magdalena 469 Huy i-seizen a 
stronde: a luytel child gon pe with publes on is honde. 
13.. £. £. Allit. P. A. 117 For vche a pobble in pole ber 
py3t Watz Emerad, saffer ober gemme gent. 1542 BoorpE 
Dyetary x. (1870) 253 Ryuer or hroke water,..ronnyng on 
pibles and grauayl. 1570 Levins A/antf. 47/7 A Pebble, 
stone, caleutus. 1624 Be. Hatt. Seri. at Re-edified Chapell 
of Earle of Exceter in Var. Treat. (1627) 531 A pibble out 
of the brook. 1635-56 Cowley Davies 1. 677 The chaste 
stream that ’mong loose peebles fell. 1695 LuttreLt Brief 
Rel, (1857) LL. 515 There being two great guns, they charged 
them with pibbles instead of bullets. ¢1760 SmotcetT Ode 
fo Leven-Water 10 With white, round, polish’d pebbles 
spread. 1774 Pennant Tour Scot. in 1772, 22 June, At 
Feorling another stupendouscairn., formed ufrounded stones 
or pebbles brought from the shore. 1813 Bakewert futrod. 
Geol. ii, 52 Rounded fragments from the magnitude of a pea 
to that of a melon are generally called pebbles, 1878 Hux- 
Ley Physiogr, 132 [Vhe fragment of rock] may ultimately 
be rubbed into the form of smooth round pebbles. 

+b. (without a) Used collectively, or as a 

material; a bed, deposit, or heap of pebbles. 

1574 W. Bourne Regiment for Sea xxii. (1577) 60 You 
shall finde 38. fadom, and poppell as higge as beanes. 1588 
Greene Pandosto (1607) 10 Precious Diamonds are cut.., 
when despised peable lye safe in the sand. 1s92z Lycy 
Gallathea 1. 1.13 A heape of small pyble. 1669 StuRMy 
Mariner's ak: . xii. 54 Lhe proper Stone for this purpose 
is Marble, Pibble, Blew hand Stone. 

ce. fig. (dustralian slang.) A person or animal 

very hard to deal with. 

1890 ‘R. Botprewoon' Col, Reformer vi. (1890) 49 He was 
a regular pehble, and the old cow hadn’t been in the yard 
since he was branded. _ 

2. Aname for various gems or valuable stones. 
+a. Applied toa pearl (quot. 1600). b. A colour- 
less transpaient kind of rock-crystal, used instead 
of glass in spectacles; a lens made of this. ¢. An 
agate or other gem found as a pebble in streams, 
esp. in Scotland (Scotch pebble); also, various 
kinds of agate, as Agyptian pebble, Mocha pebble. 
ad. Applied rhetorically to the magnetic ‘stone’ or 
‘loadstone’ (quot. 1856). 

1600 Tourneur Transf. Afetam. x\, The pearly pibble 
which the Ocean keepes. 1688 R. Home Armoury u. 39/2 
The Christal, and Bristow Stone, or Pipple. 1693 Woopwarp 
Nat. Hist. Earth wv. (1723) 200 Flints, Agates, Onyxes, 
Pebles, Jaspers, Cornelions. 1774 PENNANT Jour Scotl. iu | 
1772, 23 June, Sardonyxes; and other beautiful stones, indis- 
criminately called Scotch pebbles. 1793 W.&S. Jones Catal. 
Optical etc. Instr. 1 Best double-jointed standard gold 
spectacles with pebbles. 1847-8 H. Miter /irst Lmpr. 
x1v. (1857) 233 Like one of our Scotch pebbles, so common 
..in their rude state. 1856 Emerson Lng, Traits, Ability 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 37 More than the diamond Koh-i-noor,.. 
they prize that dull pebble .. whose poles turn themselves 
to the poles of the world. 1878 Hux.ey /’Aysiogr. 59 Those 
spectacle lenses which are said to be made of ‘pebbles’. 
1889 Cent, Dict. s.v. Brazilian, Brazilian pebbles, lenses 
for spectacles ground from pure, colorless rock-crystal ob- 
tained from Brazil. 

e. A kind of earthenware invented by Wedg- 
wood ; see pebdle-ware in 5b. 

1768 WepGwoop Let. fo Bentley 21 Nov. in Life (1866) II. 
97 We can make things for mounting with great facility 
and dispatch, and mounting will enhance their value greatly. 
. -Pebble will in this way scarcely be discover’d to be coun- 
terfeit. 1776 — Le? 27 Jan. in Eliza Meteyard Wedgwood 
4 Wes. (1873) 44, I observe what you say about Pebble 
vases. ..If we mean the general complexion of the pebble to 
be light, and they meet with a heavy fire in the biskit oven, | 
the. .tints will be many shades darker than intended. 

3. a. Short for pebble-leather: see 5b. Also, | 
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the rough irregular grain produced on leather by 


pebbling ; see PEBBLE v. 3. 

1875 [see Pespre vw. 3). 1885 C.T. Davis Leather xxix, 
goo The waxed or colored split is stained on the flesh side, 
and it is strictly known as the ‘colored pebble’. 

b. Short for pebble-powder: see 5 b. 

1880 Excycl, Brit. (ed, 9) XI. 328/t Large cannon powder, 
such as ‘ pebble’..is..enclosed in cases. b 

4. A collector's name for certain Cuspidate moths 


(so called from the wavy markings on their wings 
resembling those of agate). a. The /eb5/e or Pebble 
Prominent, Notodonta ziczac. b. The Pebble Hook- 


“ip, Plalypleryx falcula, 

1832 Rennie Conspectus Butterfl. & MM. 33 The Pebble 
(NV. ziczac), 1869 Newman Srit. Aloths 231 The Pebble 
Prominent. /67:. 207 The Pebble Hook-tip. 

5. altrib. and Comb. a. simple attrzs. Of or 
pertaining to a pebble or pebbles; made or con- 
sisting of pebbles, or of agate or ‘Scotch pebble’. 

1725 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. it. 1, Round the figur'd green 
and pebble walks. 1796 W. Compe Boydell!s Thames UU. 
279 Four large stones.. which seem to be of the pebble kind. 
1818 Keats Ludyint. ii, 112 My veined pebble floor, 1848 
THackeRAY Van, Fair \viii, Her mamma’s..large pebble 
brooch. 

b. Comb., as pebble-beach, -bead, -bed, -crystal, 
-paving, -ridge; pebble-covered, paved (poet. -paver), 
-strewn acjs. ; pebble-cast, the casting or throw ing 
of a pebble or pebbles, or a mass of pebbles cast 
up, ¢.g. by the sea; pebble-dashed a., treated 
with pebble-dash or -dashing, i.e. mortar with 
pebbles incorporated in it; pebble-hearted a., 
hard-hearted, stony-hearted; pebble-leather, peb- 
bled leather (see PEBBLE v7. 3); pebble powder, 
a slow-burning gunpowder prepared in the form 
of cubes or prisms of the size of pebbles ; pebble- 
vetch, a cultivated variety of Vzcza sativa (Britten 
& Hioll.); pebble-ware, a kind of Wedgwood 
ware in which clays of different colours are incor- 
porated in the paste. Also PEBBLE-STONE. 

1818 Keats Endym, uu. 149 Free from the smallest *pebble- 
bead of doubt. 1868 FitzGeracp tr. Omar (ed. 2) xvii, As 
the Sea’s self should heed a *pebble-cast. a 1728 Woopwarpb 
Nat. Hist. Fossils of ting. (1729) 1. 32 A Peble, about the 
bigness ofa Wallnut. “Tis wholly pellucid...This kind the 
Lapidaries call “Peble-Crystal. 1899 Sir E. Burne-Jones in 
Mackail #7, Alorris I. 51 ‘l'umbly old buildings, gable-roofed 
and “pebble-dashed. 1816 Scott in Q. Rev. Oct. 198 Like 
Lance's *pebble-hearted cur. 1887 F. T. Marziars Dickens v. 
64, Lam afraid I must be rather pebble-hearted, 1885 C. ‘I. 
Davis Leather xviii. 357 In the manufacture of *pebhle 
and grain leathers. 1841 Bryant Poets 41 The rush of the 
*pebble-paved river. 1821 Suettey Ffpipsych. 546 The 
*pebble-paven shore. 1838 Civil Eng. & Arch, Frul. 1. 
391/2 Constant repairs being required to the *pebble paving 
of the stables, 1875 Knicut (ict. Alech,, l’cbble-paving, 
heen lald with pebbles from 3 to 4 inches deep, When 
arger stones are used, it is known as dowlder-paving. 1871 
E. Carpwecet in Daily News 3 Jan., We..set to work to 
adapt our machinery for the use of “pebble powder. 1880 
Times 27 Dec. 9/4 The powder charge..consists of 425 |b. 
of pebble, or 450 lb. of prismatic powder. @1722 LisLE 
Observ. // usb, (1757) 125 The *pebble-vetch is a summer- 
vetch, different from the goar-vetch and not so big; they 
call it also the rath-ripe vetch. 1763 Mitis Pract. f/usd. 
I. 475 The small black-seeded vetch, which somie call rathripe, 
and others pebble, or summer vetch. 

Ifence Pebbleless a. 

1894 Nafuralist 297 The unaltered pebbleless laminated 
shale below. 

Pe'bble, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. frans, To pelt with (or as with) pebbles. 

1605 B. Jonson, etc. Lastw. Hoe ut. i, We'd so pebble 
them with snowballs as they come from Church! 1816 
Scott Auntizg. xviii, The peasants ,. betook themselves to 
stones, and having pebbled the priest pretty handsomely, 
they drove him out of the parish, 1818 — A/rt. A/id1. iv, 
When we had..parliament men o’ our ain, we could aye 
peeble them wi’ stanes when they werena gude bairns. 

2. ‘Yo pave with pebbles. 

1835 Becxrorp Accel. g For the wise purpose of pebbling 
alleys in quaint Mosaic patterns. 

3. Leather Alanuf. To produce a rough or in- 
dented surface, such as might be produced by the 
ete of pebbles, upon (leather), by a special 
sind of graining, done by means of a roller having 
apattern upon it. Ilence Pebbling vdZ sd. ; also 
altrib., as pebbling-machine. 

1875 Knicut Dict. Alech. 16;6/2 Pebdsiug, an operation 
to bring out the grain of leather and give it a roughened 
or ribbed appearance...In the peAdding-machine, the skin 
is subjected to the action of a roller with a surface the 
Teverse of the grain or pebble to be produced, 1885 C. T. 
Davis Leather xxvi. 454 In currying it [Martin's Machine] 
will ‘set out’, pebble, ‘stone out’..entirely without hand 
labour. /4/d. 467 Patents..for Pebbling Leather. 


Pebbled (pe'h’ld), a. 

1. [f. PEBBLE sé. + -ED?.] Covered, strewn, or 
heaped with pebbles; pebbly. (Chiefly poedéc.) 

¢1600 SHaxs. So. 1x, Like as the waues make towards 
the pibled shore. 1720 Gay Dione wi. iii, Each .. pebbled 
brook that winds along the dale. 1884 //arpcr’s Alag. 
Nov. 852/1 The pebbled terraces of the beach. 

2. [f. Pesprev.+-Ep4,] Of leather: Treated by 
the process called pebbling: see PEBBLE v, 3. 

Pe'bble-stone. Forms: see PEBBLE sé. and 
STONE sb. = PEBBLE Sd. 1. 

coco /ELeric f/ow. 1.64 Gad.to Sere sxe-strande, and 


PECCADILL. 


feccad me papolstanas. ¢ 1000 A fdhels Glosses 1815 (Napier 
1900) Lafiliwtos, i. paruos lapides, popelstanas. 1382 
Wyeiie Prov, xx.17 And aftir shal be fulfld the mouth of 
hym with a litil pibbil ston. 1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 
I. 353 Whan ober wepene faillep pey [the Irish} haueb good 
publestones redy at hond. 1530 Patscr. 259 Puble stone, 
caillov. 1555 EpeN Decades 12 Two pybble stones of 
goulde weighinge an vnce. /did., Pypple stones of gold. 
/éid. marg., Pipple stones of golde. 1573 Twyns Aineid 
x. (1584) P vj b, On tother side, where as the streame of 
peablestones great store T’ogither rouled had. 1653 Watton 
Angler iv. 63 Opposed by rugged roots and pibble stones. 
1838 Civil Eng. & Arch. Frni. l. 391/2 The pebble stones.. 
firmly fixed in a matrix of concrete, are..found to answer 
completely. 1s91 SHaks. Two Gent. 1. iii. 1x Yet 
did not this cruell-hearted Curre shedde one teare: he is 
a stone, a very pibble stone. 
b. Asa material: = PEBBLE sd. I b. 

1663 Gerbier Counse? (1664) go Pavement with Pibble- 
stone, fifteen and eighteen pence the yard, square. 

Pebbly (pebli),a. [f. VEBBLEsd. + -¥.] Abound- 
ing in pebbles; covered or paved with pebbles. 

1600 SuRFLET Counirie Farme u. xiii. 269 Hounds-toong 
groweth..in peblie and vntilled grounde, 1622 Draytox 
Poly-olb. xxvii. 4 Rivers rushing downe ..Vpon their peably 
sholes. 1774 PENNANT Tour Scot. in 1772, 10 July, A small 
bay with a pebbly beach. 18437 C. Bronte ¥. Eyre v, We 
went up a broad pebbly path. 

| Pébrine (pebrz‘n). [mod.F. ad. Prov. pebriio, 
f. febre pepper, in reference to the black spots.] 
A destructive epidemic disease of silkworms, 
characterized by black spots and stunted growth. 

1870 TynpDALt in Nature 7 July 181/2 The name Aédrine, 
first applied to the plague by M. de Quatrefages, and 
adopted by Pasteur. 1899 Adébutt's Syst. Med, VILL, 946 
(The transmission] of the sporozoa of pebrine from the silk- 
worm moth to its eggs and caterpillar. 

Pecadile, obs. form of PIcKADILL, 

Pecan (p‘ke'n). Also § paccan, 9 pecanne, 
peccan(e, pekan. [In 1Sthe. faccan = F. 
pacane, Sp. pacana, from the native name of the 
nut in various Algonkin dialects, e. g. Cree pakaz, 
Ojibway pagan, Abnaki fagazzz. 

*The common hickory nut was called Pacan, a general 
name for all hard-shell nuts, meaning that which is cracked 
with an instrument, by a stone or hammer. Strachey’s 
Virginian vocabulary has Paukauns for walnuts. Baraga, 
for the Chippeway, Pagan, nuts, walnuts, hazel-nuts. At 
the West and South, this name, as Pacanes and modern 
Pekau,..has been applied to a single species, the fruit of the 
Carya Olivae-formis’. YVrumbull 7 vans. Auer. Philol, Soc. 
1872, 25.] 

The nut or fruit, olive-shaped and finely flavoured, 
of a spccies of hickory (Carya olivexformis) com- 
mon in the Ohio and Mississippi valleys, often 
attaining a very great height; also, the tree itself, 


the pecan-tree. 

1773 P. Kennepy ¥rné.in T. Hutchins Deser. Virginia, 
etc. (1778) 52 ‘The timber, Bois Connu, or Paccan, Maple, 
Ash, Button Wood. 1812 BrackexripGe Views Louisiana 
(1814) 61 The pecanne. . found on the low grounds..is a large 
tree resembling somewhat the hickory, but has a more 
delicate leaf. 1876 Forest § Streaut 13 July 376/2 Spending 
a few days at Congo, gathering pecans. : 

b. &ittter pecan, bitter-seeded hickory (Cazya 
aquatica), a smaller species native to the southern 
States. Also caNed wader- or swwantp-hickory. 

ce. Comb., as pecan-nut, -lree. 

1786 JerFeRSON Jf 72t, (1859) I. 506 To procure me two or 
three hundred paccan-nuts from the western country. /d¢d, 
II. 74 The paccan-nut is, as you conjecture, the Illinois nut. 
The former is the vulgar name south of the Potomac. 1827 
J. Cotpstream in Balfour Bogs. i1. (1865) 23 Amongst them 
1s a peccan nut-tree. 1883 /’ad/ Mall G. 17 Sept. 4/2 He 
buried her under a big pecan tree [in California], 

Pecari, -y, variants of Peccary. 

Peccability (pekabiliti). [f. as next + -1Ty.] 
Capability ol smning, liability to sin. 

@ 1631 Donne Six Sernt. i. (1634) 34 The peccabilitie, that 
possibilitie of sinning, which is in the nature of the angels 
of heaven, 1721 J. Cearke Moral ‘vil 44 Finite intelligent 
beings necessarily suppose peccability. 1855 Miss Cospr 
futuit, Mor. 98 note, Our imperfection and peccability. 

Peccable (pe'kib’l), a. [a. F. peccable (13th c. 
in Littré) or ad. med. L. peceabelis, f. peccdre to sin, 
after L. ¢wpeccabils sinless (cited from Gellius).] 

1. Capable of sinning, liable to sin. 

1604 T. WricHt Passions v. § 4.210 All men by nature 
are sinners, are peccable, the iust offend often. 1741 BERKELEY 
Let. to Sir F. Fanes 7 June, Wks. 1871 IV. 272 We hold 
all mankind to be peccable and errable, even the Pope him- 
self, 1857 H. Mutter Zest, Rocks iii, 154 Fitting and pre- 
paring peccable, imperfect man, for a perfect impeccable 
future state, 

+2. Sinful, wrongful. Ods. 

1633 Prynne /Jistriont. 563 Is not the selfe same sinne as 
sinfull, as peccable? 

+ Peccadi‘lian, Oés. Also -dulian, -duliun. 
Early corrupt forms of PrccapILLo (prob. from It. 

peccadigtio). 

1529 More Suppl, Soulys Wks. 310/1 He calleth them al 
smal enormities, and as a man woulde say lytle prety peca- 
dulians. 1532 — Confut. Tindale ibid. 423/2, 1 founde in 
the tone some prety peccaduliuns. 1567 Drant Horace, De 
Arte Poet. Tiij, Certayne Peccadilians which scape, yea 1 
the beste. 1569 CrowLey Soph, Dr. Watson ii. 145 Such 
as the Italians call Peccadulians, little pretie sinnes, : 

+ Peccadill. Ods. [a. F. peccaditle (16th c., in 
early examples Jeccadillo, peccatile), ad. It. or Sp.t 
see below.] = PECCADILLO. a 


PECCADILLIE. 


x16ax T. Wittiamson tr. Goulart’s Wise Vierllard 61 The 
slipps and peccadills of their youth. 1675 Cotton Burlesque 
on B 16 For so small a Peccadill To send a man up 
Holborn-lill (Le. to ‘l'yburn]. 1736 J. Sercus Popery an 
Enemy to Script. 63 The Faults..are but peccadilles, 

Pecca , dilly, -dillo: see Pick apiLL, etc. 


+ Peccadi lle, anglicized form of next. 

1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blauc's Trav. 52 Tis but a pecca- 
dillie for a Master to lye with his slave. 

Peccadillo (pekadi‘lo). Also 6 peccadilia, 
7 -dil(l)io, -diglio, 8 -dilla; 7 peccha-, peca-, 
piecadillo; picadilis, pickadilla, 8 pecadiglio. 
{a. Sp. pecadillo (-dzl¥0), dim. of ecado sin, or It. 
peccadiglio (Florio, 1611).] A small or venial 
fault or sin; a trifling offence. 

1591 Harincton Afoé, Poct. Ori, Fur. piv, 1 omit as his 
peccadilia, how he nicknameth priests. 1600 O. E. Xepi. 
Libel 1, vili. 205 The Spaniard is saide to account it but 
a Peccadillo or little fault. 1607 Sir J. H. in Haringtoa's 
Nugz Ant, (ed. Park 1804) Il. 7 Some peccadilios of yours. 
1637 Bastwick Litany 1. 19 Accounted..but peccadiglios. 
1647 Sir R. Stapytton JFuvenal vi. 85 Lust appeares a 
peccadillio. /éfd. xiii. 241 Yet these are peccadilio's. 1652 
Brooks Precious Remedtes (1653) 29 When this peccadil/o.. 
and a hot fiery furnace stood in competition. 1670 Sir J. 
Bramston Axutodiog. 143 This is but a picadilio. 1697 
VansrucH Relapse v. iii, Mr. Bull said it was a Peckadilla. 
1708 NEtson Let. Hanger in Secretan Life (1860) 192 Never 
reckon an excess in drinking a small fault, a pecadigiio, 
1748 Ricnaroson Clarissa (1811) 111. 206 She'll know enough 
of me, not to wonder at such a peccadilla, @1845 Hoop 
Ode ®. Wilson xiv, Schemes..That frown upon St. Giles's 
sins, but blink The peccadilloes of all Piccadilly. 

attrib, 1Gootr. Amyraldus’ Treat. conc. Relig. mi. Vi. 421 
Those which they lookt upon as piccadillo sins. 1797 Mrs. 
M. Rosinson Walsingham 11. 221 The .. amours of him 
whose peccadillo follies are the subject of universal ridicule. 


+ Pecca'minous, ¢. Ods. rare. [f. late L. 
peccamen, -dmin- (in Christian writers) + -ous.] 
Full of sins, sinful. 

1656 in Brount Glossogr. 1668 H. More Div. Dial. u. 
vii. (1713) 109 In regard of our peccaminous terrestrial Per- 
sonalities here. 

Peccan(e, variants of Pecan. 

Peccancy (pe'kansi). [ad. L. peccantéa (Ter- 
tull. 3rd c.), f. pr. pple. of peccare to sin: see -ANCY.] 
The quality or condition of being peccant. 

1. Moral faultiness, sinfulness. 

1656 Hevuin Surv. france 41 The peccancie of an old 
‘English Doctor. @1679 T. Gooowin /lection iv. xii, Sins 
of commission have more of peccancy in them than sins of 
omission, 1784 Cowrer Zask 11. 72 Where all deserve And 
stand exposed by common peccancy ‘To what no few have 
felt. rg90z W. James Varietics Relig. Exp. 267 As if our 
tears broke through an inveterate inner dam, and let all 
sorts of ancient peccancies and moral stagnancies drain away. 

b. A sin, offence, transgression. 

1648 W. Mountacue Devout Ess. 1. xii § 2 This dis- 
torting of equivocall words, which passeth commonly for a 
triviall peccancy. 1671 True Monconf. 39 Waving the 
immodest terme of impudence and other arrant peccancies 
against truth. 1879 G. Merepitn Zgo/stxxxiv, Above most 
buman peccancies, I do abhor a breach of faith. 

++ 2. Kaultiness, incorrectness. Obs. rare—}. 

¢ 1611 Cuapman //tad 1. Comm., But to make a fool 0 
peccans verbis, will make a man nothing wonder at any 
peccancy or absurdity in men of mere language. 

3. Corruptness or disorder of the humours, etc. 

1665-6 PAil. Trans. 1. 178 To cure the manifold peccancy 
of this juyce by Evacuations. 1747 tr. Astruc’s Fevers 105 
The saliva is impregnated with a general peccancy. 


Peccant (pe‘kant), a. (s6.)  [ad. L. peccant-em, 
pr. pple. of peccare to sin; in sense 3, a. OF. peccant 
(13-14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.). 

1, That commits or has committed a fault or 


moral offence; sinning, offending. 

1604 R. Cawprey Table Alph., Peccant, offending, doing 
amisse. 1610 G. Frercuer Chrest’s Viet. 1. xxi, ‘The 
shadows err’d Of thousand peccant ghosts, unseen, unheard. 
1642-3 Eart or NewcasttE Declar.in Rusbw. Hrst. Coll. 
(1721) V. 134 To prove them to be peccant against any 
authentick Rule. 1690 Soutn Seri. (1697) 11. vii. 295 Tbat 
a peccant Creature should disapprove, and repent of every 
Violation of, and Declination from the Rules of Just and 
Honest. 1852 Carryce / yeah. Gt. xm. iii. (1872) V.39 The 
peccant Officials. .fell on their knees. 

b. Said of things. 

1633 Prynne ist Pt. [Jistrio-m. wi. vi. 123 [Our own 
statutes] precisely prohibit the satyricall depraving, tra- 
ducing, or derogation of.. the Sacrament ofthe Lords Supper 
in any Enterludes, Playes or Rimes (in which kinde Playes 
had beene formerly peccant). 1874 W. E. Hare Rights & 
Duties Neutrals i, iii. 127 He seizes the peccant property. 

2. Offending against or viclating some rule or 
principle; faulty, incorrect. ? Ods. 

1624 F. Waite Repl, Fisher 116 This Sillogisme is peccant 
informe, 1726 Aytirre Parergon 177 If the Citation be evi- 
dently peccant in point of Form or Matter. 1841 D’Israru 
Amen, Lit. Hun. B. Jonson, Uf true learning i the art 
of the drama be peccant, our poet is a very saintly sinner. 

3. Causing disorier of the system; morbid, un- 
healthy, corrupt: used esp. in the humoral patho- 
logy ; also, inducing disease. 

1604 T. Wricut Climact. Years 15 Some few peccant 
humours. 1661 Hickerincit, Yamaica 103 Adjourning 
Plagues they use to bring, In Peccant Autumns or the 
Spring. 1667 Phit. Trans, 11. 621 It was not at all probable 
tbat his blood was peccant in the quantity. 1706 Puitwirs, 
Peccant,..among Physicians, the Humours of the Body are 
said to be Peccant, when they conta'n some Malignity, or 
else abound too much. 1899 4 éut?’s Syst, Med. V1. 742 
The patient..pointing to the peccant tooth as the source of 
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his woe. /d/d. VIET. 495 Purgatives and diuretics may be 
given to eliminate any peccant nratter. 
b. In figurative use. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn... iv. § 12 Thus I have gone over 
these tbree diseases of learning: besides the which there 
are some other rather peccant humors, than fourmed dis- 
eases, 1727 Pore, etc. Art of Sinking iii, A discharge of 
the peccant humour in exceeding purulent nietre. 1790 

juRKE /r. Kev. Wks, 1808 V. 58 The change is to be con- 
fined to the peccant part only. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life, 
Power Wks. (Bohn) If. 333 Where is great amount of life, 
though gross and peccant, it has its own checks. 

i. sé. A sinner; an offender. 

1621 I. C. in T. Bedford Siz auto Death pvjb, No time 
uor age.,hath beene more likely to bring forth plenty of 
peccants in this kinde. 1803 C. K. Snarre Let. 3 Apr. in 
Corr, (1888) I. 165 A swinging blow on some peccant’s rump 
from the cudgel of the serjeant ! 

Hence Pe‘ccantly cadv.; Pe‘ccantness. 

1847 WessTER, Peccantly, 1727 Baticey vol. Il, Peccant- 
ness, offensiveness, hurtfulness. 

Peccary (pekari). Forms: 7 pakeera, 7-8 
pecary, 7- peccary, (8 picary, 9 picaree, 
pec(c)ari). fad. pakira, paguira, the name in 
Carib of Guiana. 

Spelt by the Spaniard Oviedo 1535 Jaguira or vaguira; 
paquira is used by the Frenchmen Biet (Diet. des Galibis) 
1664, and Breton 1665, and is frequent in Fr. and Sp. 
writers of 18the. In 1t., Clavigerspells sachira. G. Warren 
in 1667 has pakeera, and the form is still current in the 
Apalai and Ouayana dialects of Guiana. An English writer 
in 1613 spells pockiero, whicb is also in the r8th c. Dictio- 
narium Galibi; Dutch 18th c. voyagers have feeguiera, 
Pecary appears in 1699. Buffon has Jakira and feccary, 
Cuvier péecar7. (Jas. Platt Junr. in Athenzum 8 June 1901, 
727/33 Bibliotheque Linguist. Amér. XV. 1892.)] 

A gregarious quadraped of South and Central 
America, allied to the swine, of which there are 
two species, the collared peccary extending north to 
Texas, and the white-lipped p. of South America. 

1613 R. Harcourt Voy. to Guiana 29 Swine in great 
numbers, whereof there are two kinds, the one small, by the 
Indians called Jockiero, the other is called pauingo. 1657 G. 
Warren Descr. Surinam 11 Of the hogs there are three 
kinds. One lives like an otter..the other two are called 
the Pakeera and Pinko, 1697 Dampier Voy. round World 
(1699) 9 He.. hunts about for Peccary, 1699 L. WarerR Descr. 
America 104 The country has of its own a kind of hog, which 
is called Pecary. 1769 E. Bancrort Ess. Nat. Hist. Guiana 
125 The Picary is considerably smaller than the ordinary 
European Hogs. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. fist. 111. 183 That 
animal whicb of all others most resembles an hog..is called 
the Peccary, or Tajacu. 1807 Home in Pit. Trans. XCVII. 
154 The stomach of the pecari differs from that of the com- 
mon hog. 1807 H. Botixcproke Voy. Demerary 227 There 
are two kinds of hogs..numerous in all parts of Guyana, 
the picaree and the waree. 1846 G. A. McCatt Lett. /7 
Frontiers (1868) 440 The Mexican wild boar, the Peccary,.. 
has no tail, and it has a musk-pouch on tbe after-part of the 
back, which exudes a strong smell of musk. 

Peccation (pekétfan). rare. f[ad. L. pecca- 
dion-em, n. of action from feccdre to sin.] The 
action of sinning, sin. 

1862 Tuackeray PArlip vi, Though he roared out seccazt 
inost frankly when charged witb his sins, this criminal would 
fall to peccation very soon after promising amendment. 

| Peccavi (pekavai, pekka-vz). Also 7 peca- 
vie. [L. peccavi ‘1 have sinned’.] ‘Ihavesinned’, 
in the phrase ‘to cry feccavz’; hence an acknow- 
ledgement or confession of guilt. 

So peccavimus ‘ wehave sinned’; Seccavit ‘he has sinned’, 

{rs09 FisHer Fin, Serm. Hen. VII Wks. (1876) 272 
Kynge Dauid that wrote this psalme, with one worde 
spekynge his herte was chaunged sayenge Peccaut.) 1553 
T. Witson /et. (1580)65 Much soner shall al other be sub- 
iect vnto him, and crie Peccaui, 1592 G. Harvey Four 
Lett, Wks. (Grosart) 1. 199 That he, which in the ruffe 
of his freshest iollity, was faine to cry..a inercy in printe, 
may be orderlie driuen to crie more peccauies, then one. 
1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 179 Then were the secu- 
lars not onely bound to obey and surcease, but also to cry 
peccaniius and submit themselues to doe such penance as 
[ete.]. 1616 J. Lane Cont, Sgr.'s T. x1. 115 ‘Dread Dame’ 
(quoth shee) ‘ because hee cries “ peccauit ”, Wee bothe will sue 
his special supplicauit’. 168z Baxter Acc. Sherlocke i. 160 
A true information and conviction, which may bring me to 
the most open feccavit or confession. 1730Swirt Sheridan's 
Submission Wks. 1755 1V. 1.259 Now lowly crouch’d, I cry 
peccavi, And prostrate, supplicate four ma vie. 1814 Mrs. 
jJ. West Alicia de Lacy 11, 291 Her ears were alternately 
assailed by the peccavis of penitence, and the well-a-days of 
love, 1862 [see PEccation}. 

Pecco, variant of PEKoE. 

+ Pece. Ots. Also 5 pyece, pese, 6 peece, 
Sc. peis, peys. [ad. med.L. fecia, ‘vas, calix, 
eyathus’ (Du Cange). 

In other uses, fecta represents F. piece, e.g. pccia terre 
=F. piéce de terre; but the sense ‘cup’, ‘vase’, is not 
known for F. giéce. In Eng. however fece is a common early 
spelling of Jvece, and this may be a sense of English 
development. Cf. ‘ piece of plate’) ; 

A cup (esp. a wine-cup); a drinking-vessel. 

1362 Lanci. P. Pe, A. in. 23 Coupes of clene Gold and 
peces of seluer. c1g00 Vwaine & Gaw. 760 A pot with 
riche wine And a pece to fil it yne. 1432-so0 tr. A/igcten 
(Rolls) 111, 433 After that he hade drunke wyne sendeto hym 
by the kynge, he putte the pece [Hicp. vas, Trevisa the 
vessel] in his bosom. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 388/1 Pece, 
cuppe, fecta, crater. 1470-85 Matory Arthur vin. ii, 
Iie tooke the pyece with poyson and dranke frely. c 1485 
Digby Alyst, (1882) 11. 535 Felle a pese, tavermer. 1513 
DouGtas 4incis vi. iv. 27 The warme new blude keppit 
in coe and peis. 1594 Prat Chew. Concl. 20 Putting them 
into a little pewter peece, 


PECK, 


b. ? A wine-cask or butt. 

1608 Sytvester Du Bartas u. iv. 111. Schisut 545 As Claret 
wine from a pearc’t Peece doth spout. 

Pece, obs. form of PEacE, PIECE. 

Pech (péx, péx’), sé. Sc.and north. dial. Also 
7-9pegh. [Goeswith Pech v.] Ashori laboured 
breath, a pant after exertion. 

1g00-20 Dunsar Poems xiii. 53 3ung monkis..thair hait 
flesche dantis, Full faderlyk, with pecltis and pantis. 3572 
Lament, Lady Scot, 400 He gaif ane greit pech, lyke ane 
weill fed stirk. a 1624 Br. M. Sarin Seo, xiv. (1632) 257 
He made but a pegh at it, saying, Sbe gaue me, that, that 
without cruelty she could not take from me. 1824 Llackw, 
Mag. XVI. 89 Don’t conclude your draught with a pegh like 
a paviour, 1884 fbid, Feb. 231 With a ‘ pech’ of satisfaction. 

Pech (pex, péx’), v. Se. and orth. dial. Also 
6 peigh, 7 peach, 8-9 pegh, (9 peich, north. 
Lng. dial. peff, peck). [app. onomatopceic, with 
the p of puff, pan? and other explosive words, and 
the imitative ending found also in hech, stech.] 
intr. To breathe hard from exertion, to fetch the 
breath short, to pant. 

©1440 York Myst. xi. 84 For pechyng als pilgrymes that 
putte are to pees. 1572 Lament. Lady Scot. 269 Now 
inon thay wirk and labour, pech and pant. 1595 Duncan 
App. Etymol. Gloss, (E. D. S.), Anhelo, to peigh or pant. 
@ 1898 Rottock Ox the Passion xx. (1616) 188 He will tye 
the burthen of them on their owne backes, whilest they 
grone and peach, x721 Ramsay Prospect of Plenty 73 
Peching fou sair. 1780 Mayne Siler Gua u. v, They 
wha had corns, or broken wind, Begood to pegh and limp 
behind. 1786 Burns H ide Chadners i, My Pegasus I'm 
got astride, And up Parnassus pechin [77e brechan]. 1828 
Craven Gloss, (ed. 2), Peff,. to breathe with difficulty. 
1894 Crockett Kaiders (ed. 3) 199 At a pace that inade 
me pech., like a wind-galled nag. 

Pechan (pe‘x4n, pe*x’4n). Sc. 
uncertain: cf. prec.] The stomach. 

1786 Burns Twa Lae 62 Yet e’en the ha’ folk fill 
their pechan [v. ry. peghan] Wi’ sauce, ragouts, and sic 
like trashtrie. 1862 Hestor Prov. Scotland 82 He puts 
it in a had purse that puts it in his pechan. 

Pechar, -er, obs. forms of PircHER, PEACHER. 

Pechblende: see PircHBLEnD, 

Peche, obs. f. PEacn. Pecht, var. Pict. 

+ Pecify, obs. Sc. form of Paciry. 

1533 BELtenven Livy 1. viii. (S. T.S.) 46 Al nychtbeuris 
liand pame about war mesit and pecifyit. 

Peck (pek), 5.1 Forms: 4 pec, 4-6 pek, 
pekke, (5-6 peke), 5-7 pecke, (7 Sc. pect), 5- 
peck. [ME. pes, = OF. fek (13th c. in Godef., 
only one instance), frequent in AF., also latinized as 
peccum (or ?-us), pekka ; ulterior history unknown. 

Godefroy’s OF. instance refers to oats for horses, which 
was also a chief use of ek in ME. In this respect Je# was 
synonymous with F, prcot/z ‘a pecke or the fourth part of 
a boisseau.. used only in the measuring of oats’ (Cotgr.), 
a horse’s feed of oats (Scheler’; in med L. picotinus. But 
the latter was evidently a deriv. of med.L. Arcotus, «ta 
a liquid measure, in OF. ficofe a wine-measure (14th c. in 
Godef.). The radical part of these words may be cognate 
with ek. The formal resemblances of ficote to F. picoter, 
‘to prick often, to peck asa bird’, and of sek, peck to pek, 
pekke, Peck w.', is notable; but feck sb. is known long 
before the vb., and cannot easily be derived from it.] 


1. A measure of capacity used for dry goods; 
the fourth part of a bushel, or two gallons. The 
imperial peck contains 554-548 cubic inches, that 


of the United States 537-6. 

The Scottish peck was the fourth part of the firlot and 
contained 4 lippies=553°5625 cubic inches for wheat, but 
807°55 for barley, rye, pulse, salt, and other commodities. 
In England, the peck formerly varied greatly according to 
locality and to the commodity measured. See O. C. and 
Farm. Words (IE. Dial. Soc.) 173. 

c1300 Battle Abbey Custumals (1887) 14 Et debet cariare 
j ambram, j bussellum, et pek salis. 1338 in Dugdale 
Monasticon (1846) 11. 584/1 In j. pekko salis. /érd. 584/2, 
xiiij. [equi] quorum quilibet j. pekka. 1351-2 Rolls of 
Parit. 11. 240/1 Soient les Mesures, c'est assaver bussell, demi 
bussell, & pec, galon, potel, & quarte, en chescun Countee 

..acordantz a l’estandard. 1352 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) 1. 
236 Cuidam leproso unum pek frumenti c1386 Cuatcer 
Reeve's T. 90 The Millere shold nat stele hem half a pekke 
Of corn by sleighte. 1390 Zar? Derdy's Exp. (Camden) 6 
Pro iij"* bussellis et j} pecco auenarum, xixd, ob. /érd. 29. 
1464 Mana. & Househ. Exp.(Roxb.) 545 Paid for a pekke 
of otemelle, lij.dz 1485 Digdy Myst. (1882) u. 30 How, 
hosteler, how, a peck of otys. 1526 TinDALE A7eat?. xiii. 33 
Hid in 3 peckes off meele. [So Covern., Great 8., Geneva, 
Rhetaes; Wrvcvir mesuris, 1611 measures.] 1534 Ord, Gout. 
Tretin St. Papers (en. VII, 11, 210 They [Insb lords] toke 
a pecke of ootes of every plongl: in the sede tyme, called the 
greatte horse, or chefe horsis pecke. 1537 bid. 495 Item, 
that the greate peckes of otes..and suche other nedeles 
extortions.,be clerly abolysbeid. 1603 in Rec. Old Aéder- 
deen (1899) 33 That na darer draiff be sauld.. nor four d. 
ilk pect. 172§ Braptey Kam. Dict. s.v. Gallon, In Liquids 
two Pottles..make one Gallon..But in dry Measure, two 
Gallons, which is six Pottles, make one Peck. 1789 Burns 
lappy Trio 1 O, Willie brew'd a peck o’ maut. 1846 J. 
Baxter Libr. Pract, Agric. (ed. 4) 1. 272 Nine imperial 
pecks to the statute acre, of good and clean Riga seed. 

b. In various proverbial expressions, 

1603 Dekker Grissi? (Shaks. Soc.) 6, 1 tbink I sball not 
eat a peck of salt: I shall not live long, sure. 1720 PALMER 
Proverbs \xxix. 221 title, Every man must eat a Peck of 
ashes before he dies. /éid., Every man must eat a peck of 
dirt inhis life] 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2) s.v., ‘To measure 
to another a peck out of one’s own busbel’, to think or treat 
others like himself. 1862 Histor Prov. Scot. 31 Before ye 
choose a friend eat a peck o’ saut with him. 1g0x Dazly 


[Derivation 


PECK. 


Chron. 23 Aug. 3/2 ‘A dry summer never made a dear ! the affair of a moment. 
3 4 y \ 
; [a dog] wants a little more peck. 


peck ’, says an old weather proverb. 
c. A swarm of bees such as would fill a peck: 
cf. peck-swarm in 3. 

1713 WarverR True Amazons (ed. 2) 37 Put a Swarm of 
Bees of a Peck, in May, into a Hive of Glass. /béd. vi. 
tech. 2) 77 One Peck of Bees in one Hive, will get much more 
Honey than two half Pecks will do in two Hives. 

d. A liquid measure of two gallons. dia/. 

1886 Ecwortny JV, Som. Work-bh.s.v., Peck is a measure 
of liquids = two gals. ‘I do hear bow Farmer Burge is 
zillin’ o” very good cider vor a shillin’ a peck’. 

2. A vessel used as a peck measure. 

1392-3 Earl Derby's Exp. (Camden) 158 Et pro j pecco 
ligneo pro mensura auenarum, iiijd. 1404 Durham sce. 
Rolls (Surtees) 397, j} pek pro praebenda. 1598 SHaks. 
Merry Wi. v, 113 Next to be compass'd like a good 
Bilbo in the circumference of a Pecke, hilt to point, heele to 
head. 164: Best Farin. Bks. Surtees) 1o9 Yow must take 
a spade and a pecke,..and goe twice a day to tbe aunt- 
hills. take up the moules and alltogeather, and putte into 
the pecke. 2705 Hickerincitt Priest-cr. iv. Wks. 1716 111. 
229 Can a Peck contain all the Water in the Sea? 1878 
Macxintosu //ist. Civiliz. Scot. 1. xi. 458 In 1492 three 
men were put in the pillory..for having pecks of too small 
measure. 

b. In the Isle of Man: see quot. tgo3. 

1887 Hart Caine Deemster iii. 12 The bread-basket known 
asthe ‘peck’, 1894 — Wanrmtan 32 The peck, the parch- 
ment oat-cake pan, 1903 Fug. Dinl. Dict., Peck,.. 
wooden hoop, about 3 or 4 inches deep, and about 20 inches 
in diameter, covered with a sheep’s skin, and resembling the 
head of a drum, it is used to keep oaten cakes in. 

3. loosely. A considerable quantity or numbcr, 
a great deal, a ‘ quantity’, ‘heap’, ‘Jot’. Chiefly 

fg. in phr. @ peck of troubles. 

¢1535 in Archzologia X XV. 97 The said George .. told 
hym that Mt. More was in a pecke of troubles. 1539 4 der- 
deen Reger. (Spald. Cl.) 1. 159 Calling of hir commond vyld 
freris hvyr that scho wes, that hes ane pek of lyiss hetuix 
thi shoulderis. 1664 ([ScuDanore] Homer a da Mode 2 Did 
bring upon the Grecians, double Foure or five hundred 
pecks of trouble. 2857 Hucues 7om Brown t. viii, A pretty 
peck of troubles you'll get into. 

4. An ancient measure of land. Ods. 

1442 Rolls of Parlt. V.59/\ A pek of Londe, Paster, Hethe 
and Maresse. /did., Walf a pek and a nayle of Londe, 
Pasture and Hethe. 

5. attrib, and Comé., as peck loaf, a loaf madc 
from a peck of flour; + peck-swarm, a swarm of 
bees that fills a hive of the sizc of a peck: sce 1c. 

1599 Massincer, etc. Old Law wv. ii, I never durst eat 
oysters, nor cut *peck-loaves, 1806 Surr Winter in Lond. 1. 
196 Tbe lord mayor ordered the price of bread to be raised 
one penny in the peck-louf. 1609 C. Butter Fem. Alon. v. 
Liv, All *pecke-swarines, and other single swarmes after 
Mid-Cancer (are fitted] with the least, or halfe-bushell hiue. 

Peck, s¢.2 Obs. or /oca/, [app. a local variant 
of Prek sé., PEAK st.-] 

1. A local name of various tools : sce quots. 

1485 Naval -Ace. {1en. b'7] (1896) 72 Gonne hamnrs .. iij, 
Gonne pekkes..viij. 1514 Lett. & Pap. lien. VI11, 1. 5721 

P, R.O.) xxii pekes for to hewe gounys stonyx 1544 
Kuaresb. Wills (Surtees) 1. 47 One Carlille axe, one pekke. 
1784 YounG Ann. Agric. 11. 50 (/sse-r) Vhey cut their beans 
with a tool they call a peck, being a short handled scythe for 
one hand, and a hook forthe other. 2813 — Agric. Esser 
1. 163 The Flemish scythe is used in Foulness for cutting 
beans: it iscalled a bean peck. 1883 //ampsh. Gloss., L’ech, 
sh. apick-axe, 1884 Ufpton-on- Severn Gloss., Pick, or Peck, 
Q) A pick-axe;..(2) A pointed hammer for breaking coal. 
lbid., Peek-shaft, the handle of a pick-axe. 

2. A peak. 

1481-90 {foward Llonsch. Bks.(Roxb.)139 For ij. coschyn 
clothis with peckkes xxiiij.s. 1884 Up/on-on-~Severn Gloss., 
Peek, a point (peak); * The peck of the shou’der '. 

Peck (pck), 54.3 Also 6 pekke, 6-7 pecke. 
[f Peck v1} 

1. An act of pecking; a stroke with the beak or 
bill; (humorously) a snappy kiss: cf. Pecky a.2 2. 

3611 Cotcr., Becguade, a pecke, iob, or bob with a beake. 
1824 Miss Mitrorp /’éé/age Ser. 1. (1863) 17 The robin red- 
breast and the wren .. would stop for two pecks, 1859 M. 

Napier Life Visct. Dundce 1. u. 314 Argyle’s .. audacious 
but feehle peck at the throne in Scotland. 1893 Sattus 
Madam Sapphtra 84 Bending toward his wife he received 
from that lady a rapid and noiseless peck, . 

2. The impression or mark made by pecking; 
a prick, hole, ordint; a dot; a slight surface injury. 

1g91 Percivat Sp. Vict., Pieado,a pricke, a pecke, morsus, 
punctura. 1676 J. Beaumont in PAil. Trans. X1.727 These 

(Trochites} have also a small peck in the middle making but 

very little impression in the stone, and seldom passing 

through it. 1740 Dycur & Parpon s. v., A little hole made 

in fruit as it hangs upon trees, is called a bird feck. 1797 

Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) V1. 671/1 In engraving the flesh, the 

effect may be produced in the lighter parts and middle tints 

by long pecks of the graver, rather than by light lines. 1852 

Wiceins Embanking 15 Raising a bank of great bulk, turfing 

or gravelling the sea face, and mending every little ‘ peck” 

or injury as it occurs. Re 

3. slang, orig. Thieves’ Cant. Food, meat, 
‘grub’; provender. 

Peck-alley, the throat. Peck and perch, board and lodging. 
Peck and tipple (b00ze), meat and drink. 

_ 1567 Harman Caveat 86 She hatha Cacling chete, a grunt- 
ing chete, ruff Pecke, cassan, and popplarr of yarum. 1641 

Brome Foviall Crew u. Wks. 1873 111. 388 Here, safe in our 

Skipper, let’s cly offour Peck, 1706 Mrs. Centuivre Sasset 

Yable Prol., Poor House-keeping, where Peck is under Locks. 

31732 Murs. Detany in Life & Corr. 1, 346 We went to supper, 

and Wc Malan of peck and bcoz. 1828 Lights & Shades 

11. 206 What’s peck and perch, and a pound a-week? 1865 

Dickens Wut. Fr. iv. vil, The serving of the ‘peck’ was 
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Peck (pek), vt Also 4-5 pekke, 4-7 pek, 
pecke, [app. a collateral form of Pick v.1, with 
which it formerly often interchanged, as it still 
does dialectally. Cf. MLG. peksen, to peck with 
the beak.] 

I, 1. trans. To strike with the beak, as a bird; 
to indent or pierce by thus striking. Often with 
advb. extenston ; esp. peck out, to put or pluck out 
by pecking. 

1382 Wyciir Prov. xxx. 17 The e3e that scorneth the fader, 
and that dispiseth the birthe of his moder, pecken hym out 
crowis of the stremes [1388 crowis of the stronde picke out 
thilke ize]. 1398 ‘lrevisa Sarth. De P. R. xvin. viii. (Bod), 
MS.), pe rauen..fondep wip his hille to pecke oute his izen. 
(24id., Smal briddes pat reseb on hym to picke out his izen.] 
1567 MapLet Gr. Forest 71 b, She flieth and flacketh about 
his eies and face, and pecketh and scratcheth out his eien. 
1690 Drypen Don Sebastian 1.1, These parrots peck the 
fairest fruit. 1795 Cowper Pairing 7tme Antic. 57 Soon 
every father-bird and mother Grew quarrelsome, and pecked 
each other. 1863 Kixcstey Water-Baéd, vii, All the other 
scaul-crows set upon her, and pecked her to death. 

b. To make (a hole, etc.) by pecking: cf. Pick v.1 

1768-74 Tucker Lt, Vat. (1834) I. 640 The beetle .. lies 
sprawling upon his back; until the little tit-monse comes, 
pecks a hole in his side. 1815 Sporting Wag. XLVI. 160 
-A\1ruce to pecking boles in the coat of this gentleman's book. 

2. zntr. To strtke with or use the beak, asa bird. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvut. viit. (Bodl. MS.), jife 
pe asse haue a sore..pe sparowes lepib peron & peckeb wip 
here hilles, 1567 Maret Gr. /orest 71 b, They neuer leaue 
off pecking til they haue made it verie sore. 1588 Greene 
andosto (1607) 27 He that striueth against Loue,..with the 
Cockatrice pecketh against the steele. 1774 Gotpsm. Vat. 
fist. (1776) V.15 Vhey peck and combat with their claws. 

pele rgor in (bd. Circ. 7 Sept. 227/2 The modern 
printer merely pecks on a key-board. 

b. eck al: to atm at with the beak, to try to 


peck ; also transf. 

1604 SHaxs. Oth. 1. 1. 65 “Tis not long after Put I will 
weare my heart vpon my slecue For Dawes to pecke at. 
1676 Hosses /éiad xv. (1677) 229 Letter in close fight to die 
..Than..peck in vain at a weak enemy. 1687 Loud. Gas. 
No. sony A Finding we slighted him, [he] stretched to Wind- 
ward, and there lay pecking at us. 2831 Cartyce in Froude 
Life (1882) 11. 175 The more the Devil pecks at me, the 
more vehemently do I wring his nose. 1874 L. STEPHEN 
Hours in Library (1892) 1. i. 9 It was..tbe greatest of 
triumphs when birds..pecked at the grapes in a picture. 

ce. feck al (fig): To try to ‘pick holes’ in, or 
‘pick to pieces’ ; to carp, cavil, or nag at. 

1641 ‘SmectymNuus Vénd, Answ. v.70 The Scripture hee 
pecks at. 17 4 Tucker Lt, Nat. (1834) LH. 475 Without 
pecking at the Bible, they can find matters to joke upon 
elsewhere. 1872 Besant & Rice Ready Money Mortiboy 
vili, She had pecked at him so long, he could not have 
digested his dinner without his usual dessert. 

3. trans. Of birds: To take (food) with the beak; 
esp. in small bits ata timc. Often with sf. 
¢ 3386 Cuaucer Vun's Pr. 1. 147 Pekke [v.77 pek, peke, 
Canib, pikke, //aré. pike] hem vp right as they growe and 
ete hem yn. 1623-4 Mippteton & Rowrey Sf. Gipsy it, 
i. 50 Grain pecked up after grain makes pullen fat. 1798 
Worpsw. Old Cumébld, Beggar 20 The smal! mountain birds 
Not venturing yet to peck their destined meal. 1804 J. 
Granamne Sabbath 460 Where little birds.. Light on the floor, 
and peck the table-crumbs. 1883 S.C. Hatt Retrospect 11. 
324 The fowls were left to peck up anything they might find. 

Jig. 1669 F. Vernon in A. Lang P’alet's Trag. etc. (1903) 
51, 1 fear you can peck but little satisfaction out of it. 

b. zur. 

1798 Sporting Mag. X1.220 The pigeon..is still alive, and 
pecks as well as usual. 

4. drans. and intr. Of persons: a. To eat, to 
feed. collog. (orig. Thieves’ Cant). b. To bite, 
to eat daintily or tn a ntbbling fashion. 

a@1550 //ye Way to Spyttel Hons 1050 in Hazl. £. P. P. 
1V. 69 Thou shalt pek my jere In thy gan for my watch it is 
nace gere. 1610 Rowcanps A/artin Mark-adl (Hunter. Cl.) 
39 Pecke is taken to eate or byte: as the Buffa peckes me by 
the stampes, the dogge bites me by the shinnes. 1665 Heap 
Eng. Rogue 1. iv. (1680) 33 Most part of the night we spent 
in Boozing, pecking rumly. 1703 Levellers in Hart. Misc. 
(ed. Park) V. 454 So they all fell heartily to pecking till they 
had consumed the whole provision. 1824 Byron Yuan xv. 
Ixx, The ladies with more moderation mingled In the feast, 
pecking less than I can tell. 1884 Cheshire Gloss. (E.D.S.), 
Peck for one's self, to gain one’s own livelihood. 1893 
Barixc-Goutp J/rs. Curgenven \iii, Thanks, I'll peck a bit, 

IT. 5. trans. To strike (something) with a pick 
or other pointed tool, so as to indent, pit, picrce, 
or break it up; also, to mark with short strokes. 
Often with advb. complement, as peck down, peck 
in, peck up, etc. 

@ 1530 Heywoon MW eather (Brandl) 752, 1 haue peckt a good 
peckynge yron to naught. 1573-80 Baret Aly. P 219 A 
stone pecked, or dented in as a millstone. 1666 J. Smitu 
Old Age 79 Because they cannot make their mills grow, 
as they daily decay by grinding; they are fain to supply 
that want by often pecking their milstones. 1702 S. Sewatt 
Diary 20 Jan., The Father was pecking Ice off the Mill- 
tee: 1848 Frnt. R. Agric. Soc. 1X. u. 537 [Soil] stony 
or gravelly, so as to require..to be pecked with a mathook 
or pick, 1854 Bartcett Alex. Boundary V1. xxix. 195 
Boulders covered with rude figures of men, animals &c. 
all pecked in with a sharp instrument. 
Doors 213 The best way to dig for insects is to peck upa 
circular patch about eighteen inches in diameter, throw 
aside the frozen clods, and then to work carefully down- 
wards. 1 J. K. Fowrer Rec. O. Country Life xvii. 204 

, Part ofa wall was pecked down and carted away. 


1874 Woop Out of 


PECKER, 


+b. zxtr. To strike with a pick or the like ; to 
pick. Also fig. Obs. or dial. 

1633 T. James Voy. 78 A happy fellow,..pecking betwixt 
the Ice, strooke vpon it, 169: Woop Ad. O-ron. I. 379 His 
Genie being more prone to easier and smoother studies, than 
in pecking and hewing at Logick, 1883 Folk-Lore Fru, 1. 
317 Away they pecked at it hard and fast. 

+6. trans. To dig or root up with something 
sharp. Oés. or dial. ; 

3764 Mus. Rust. 111. 1xxvi. 338 When harvest is done, the 
stubble may be got upat one shilling per acre,..this is called 
pecking the haulm, from the metbod of performing the work. 
1898 G. W. E. Russet Collect. § Recoll, xxiii. 298 He.. wan- 
dered about ihe lanes..pecking up primroses with a spud. 

III. 7. Phrases: + Zo peck mood, to change 
one’s tune (0és.). To peck a quarrel: see Pick v.1 

13.. Sexy Sag. (W.) 262 And sone sche gan to pekke mod. 
¢1412 Hoccteve De Reg. Prine. 4347 But or pei twynned 
pens, bei pekkid moode. 

*| For other occastonal obs. uses; sce Pick w.! 

Hence Pecked (pekt) #f/.a. Fecked line, a line 
formed by short strokes thus ~----- : 

1864 Boutetye Her, Hist. & Pop. xvii. § 2 (ed. 3) 270 A mill- 
stone arg, pecked sa, 1866 Spectator 26 May 567/1 An 
aggressive game cock..sent him in witha pecked and bleed- 
ing face. 1874 Usef. Auowl. Soc. Atlas, Map of World 
margin, Pecked lines are the co-tidal lines, or the series of 
points on the surface of the ocean where high water takes 
place at the same instant. 

Peck, v.2. Now chiefly da/, Also 6 peke, 7 
pecke. [Variant of Pick v.2 = Pitcu v1] 

l. trans. To pitch, cast, fling, throw; to jerk, 
move suddenly. Ods. exc. dial. 

1611 Cotcr., Verectte, .. a boyes play with rods or wands 
pecked at a beape of points. 1613 SHAxs. Hen. V//7/, v. ili. 
94 You i’ th’ Chamblet, get vp o'th'raile, Ile pecke you o’re 
the paleselse. 1667 DryDEN Maiden Queen V.i, Lcan..walk 
with a courant slur, and at every step peck down my head. 
1753 Hocartu Anal, Beauty xvi. 217 ‘ Pecking back’ her 
elbows (as they call it) from the waist upwards. 1890 
Gloucs. Gloss., Peek..2 To pitch, fling. 

+ 2. intr. To have a pitch, to incline. Ods. 

1639 Lp Dicsy, etc. Lett. conc. Relig. (1651) 118 He that 
would reduce the Church now to the form of Government in 
the most primitive times..would be found pecking toward 
the Presbytery of Scotland. 1696 Lorimer Goodwin's Disc. 
vii. 50 Such a Man seems to be pecking towards the Socinians. 

3. intr. To pitch forwaid; esp. of a horse: to 
stumble tn consequence of striking the ground with 
his toe instead of coming down on the flat of his 
foot. déa/. and collog. 

(When said of a horse, often associated with Peck sd., v.! 5.] 

€1770 A/S. Addit. in Grose Provine. Gloss, (1790) (I. D.D.). 
1847-78 Hacuiwent, /'cck..(4) To stumble. Vorksh. 1881 
Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word.bk., Peck, pick..to pitch for- 
ward, to go head first; to over-balance. * Mind the child 
dunna peck out on ‘is cheer’, 1881 Mrs. P. O'Doxocitve 
“Lautes on Horseback \. iii. 42 Your horse..might be apt to 
peck, and so give you an ugly fall. 1898 A. Hore Aufert of 
ficntzau vi, ‘The horse pecked and stumbled, and I fell for- 
ward on his neck. 1899 Prevost Cumbild. Gloss. (E.D. D.) 
s.v., A horse that goes rather ‘close to the ground’ with his 
fore feet, will frequently touch the ground with his toe and 
make a stumble— such an one pecks from want of vigour. 

+4. Leck over the perch: see PEAK v1 

+ Peckage (pekédz). Os. Cant. Also peck- 
idge. [f. Peck v.l + -1cGE.] Food, victuals. 

1610 Row tanps Martin Mark-all (Hunter. Cl.) 40 Peck- 
age meat or Scroofe scraps. 1621 B. Jonson Metam. Gipsies 
Wks. (1692) 615 With the Convoy, Cheats, and Deckage. 
21700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Peckidge, Meat. 

Pecked, a. Ods. exc. dial. = PEAKED a. 

1744-50 W. Extts Mod. Husbandm. 1V. 1. 92 This we 
shoot down in our fields in a round pecked heap. /é¢d. 129 
(E.D.S.) Aram that is pecked-arsed. 1884 U/pton-on-Severn 
Géoss. s. v., A boat is peck-ed at both ends, and a trow is 
round at both ends. 

Pecked (pekt), Ap/. a.: see PECK v,1 

Peckedeuaunted, var. of PIKEDEVANTED Ods, 

Pecker (peka1). [f. Peck vl + -rr1.] 

1. One who, or that which, pecks; a bird that 
pecks; the second element in various bird-namcs, 
as Fic-pecker, FLOwER-fecker, Nut-pecker; also 
short for WooDPECKER. 

1697 Dryven Virg. Georg. w. 18 The Titmouse, and the 
Peckers hungry Brood. 1717 Gartu tr. Ovid's Met. xiv, 
*Twas here I spy’d a youth in Parian stone: His head 
a pecker bore forig. zz vertice picum]: the cause un- 
known To passengers. 1883 J.S. Stattysrass tr. Grisut's 
Teutonic BMythol, 111. 973 The pecker was esteeined a sacred 
and divine bird. 1884 G. ALLEN in Longm. Alag. Jan. 294 
By far the greater number of modern birds belong to the.. 
orders of the perchers, the peckers, and the birds of prey. 

b, An eater, feeder (with qualifying adj.). slang. 

1861 C. C. Rosinson Dial. Leeds (E. D. D.), He’s a rare 
pecker. 1873 Slang Dict. s.v. Peck, A hearty eater is 
generally called ‘a rare pecker’. ; . 

2. a. An implement for pecking; a kind of hoe. 

1587 T. Harior Virginia in Hakluyt Vay. (1600) IL. 271 
The women with short peckers or parers,..of a foot long, and 
ahout fiue inches in breadth, doe onely breake the vpper 
part of the ground to raise vp the weeds, grasse, and olde 
stubbes of corne stalks witb their roots. /é¢d., For tbeir 

corne,..with a pecker they make a hole, wherein they put 
foure zraines, 1848 Frvl. R. Agric. Soc. UX.u.551 A small 
narrow hee or pecker... A small hand-pecker. 

+b. Telegraphy. An obsolete type of relay. Ods. 

In the old ‘ pecker’ the end of the lever was V-shaped, and 
its up-and-down motion resembled the pecking of a bird. 

1858 H. C. F. Jenkin Pagers, etc. (1887) I. p. 1xxxvi, Click, 
click, click, the pecker is at work. 38-2 


PECKET. 


ec. Weaving, A shuttle-driver: = PICKER sé. 

1831 G. R. Porter Sil Manuf. 216 The ends of this 
shuttle-race are prolonged by boards, which form troughs or 
boxes, in each of which is placed a piece of wood or thick 
leather, called a pecker or driver,and these drivers are made 
to traverse on small guide wires fixed between the side rails 
and the ends of the troughs. 1878 Bartow H caving x. 136 
When the shaft [of the draw-boy} rocks from side to side of 
the machine, it will carry the pecker..with it. 

3. slang. Courage, resolution. (? org. beak or 
bill.) Chiefly in phr. ¢o Leep (one’s) pecker up. 

1853 ‘C. Bepr’ l’erdant Gocen 1. xii, Keep your pecker 
up. 1857 Dickens Le¢t.17 Aug., Keep your pecker up with 
tbat. 1873 Slaug Dict., Pcckcr, ‘keep your Pecker up’,.. 
literally, Ga your beak and head well up, ‘ never say die’. 
1875 W.S, Giteert 7rialby Fury 4 Be firm, my moral pecker. 

4. Comb. Pecker-mill: see quot. 

xr80z J. Drayton lrecu S. Cavoliua 121 Rice mills, called 
pecker, cog, and water mills... The first .. so called, from 
the pestle’s striking. .in the manner of a wood pecker. 

Pecket,z. [frequent. of Peck vl; perh. after 
F. picoter, or bégueter.] trans.and intr. To peck 
repeatedly, to continue pecking. 

1862 Miss THackeray Story Eliz. 1. in Corwh. Mag. V1. 
490 Empty stables, with chickens pecketting in the sun. 
1866 Village on Cliff iti, The great carved cupboard, with 
the two wooden birds pecketting each other's beaks. /6zd. 
ix, Cocks and hens are pecketing the fallen grains. 1896 
Bartow Martin's Company 176 (E.D.D.) Equally fatal 
would have been the pecketing of poultry. 

Pe-ckful. [See-ruL.] As much as fills a peck. 

1856 Kane virct. Expl. 1. vi. 64 One of my Karsuk brutes 
[dogs] has eaten up two entire birds’-nests. .a peckful at least. 

Peckhamite (pekamoit). Af. [Named 
1880 after J.S. Peckham, an American chemist: 
see -ITE!.] A greenish-yellow meteoric silicate of 
iron and magnesium. 

1881 Pop. Sci. Monthly XVIII. 861 Professor J. Lawrence 
Smith has found a new meteoric mineral in the analysis of 
the great meteorite which fell in Emmett County, Jowa, in 
May, 1879, and has named it Peckhamite. 

Peckho, variant of PEKOE, a kind of tea. 

Pecking, v4/.56.) [f. Peck v1 + -1nG1.] 

1. The action of Peck v.1; an instance of this; 
also fig. fault-finding. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvin. viii. (Bodl. MS.), Pe 
asse may vnnepe defende hym selfe asens his [sparowes] 
rese peckinge and bitinge. 1589 R. Harvey P2. Pere. 
(1860) 10 If tby mill stones be not worne too blunt, for want 
of pecking. 1692 Bentrey Boyle Lect. iil, 105 Supersti- 
tious Observation of the pecking of Chickens. 1757 Burke 
Abridgem. Eug. Hist. Wks. X. 199 Vhe Druids..attended 
with diligence the flight of birds, the pecking of chickens. 
1885 W. Cory Le??. §& Frits. (1897) 515 The gossip and the 
pecking of country towns. 

2. concr, +a. A piece pecked or picked off, as 
in dressing stone. Ods. b. (Sec quot. 1875.) 

1600 in Hakluyt /oy. III. 619 You shall finde it (white 
sand] like shauings and peckings of free stone. x875 KNIGHT 
Dict. Mech. 1647/1 Peckings, Place-bricks, from the outside 
of the kiln and insufficiently burned. 

Pecking, vé/.5b.2 [f. Peck v.2 + -1nG1.] 

1. The pitching or throwing (e.g. of stones). 
Hence fecking-bag. 

1857 Hucnes Toy Brow: n. iv, He.. strides away in 
front with his climbing-irons strapped under one arm, his 
pecking-bag under the other. /é7d., There close to them 
lay a heapof charming pebbles. ‘ Look here’, shouted East, 
‘here’s luck ! I’ve been longing for some good honest pecking 
this half-hour, Let's fill the bags’. 

2. A tossing or jerking (as of the head), 

1890 Crark Russet Shipmate Lonise 1. xi. 241 With a 
pecking, so to speak, of her face at the gangs of men on the 
quarter-deck. 

Pe-cking, ///.a. [f. Peck v.1+-1nc?2.] That 
pecks. 

1727 Baiey vol. 11, Pecking, striking with the Bill as 
Birds do. 1827 Montcomery Pelican [s/. 1v. 200 She.. 
drove him from her seat With pecking bill, and cry of fond 
distress. 

b. fig. (ch. hacking). 

1865 Frul. R. Agric. Soc. Ser. u. 1. 1. 289 Troubled with 
a short ‘ pecking ' cough. 

Peckish (pekif),a. collog. [f. Peck v.1+-1sH}.] 
Disposed to ‘ peck’ or eat; somewhat hungry. 

1785 Grosk Dict, Vulg. Tongue, Peck, victuals ;..peckish, 
hungry. @1825 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, Peckish, hungry; 
disposed to be pecking. 1837 ‘I’. Hook Jack Brag xv, 1 get 
peckish at night somebow. 1898 J. K. Jerome Second 
Thoughts 279 Youre a bit peckish too, I expect. 

b. Appetizing. raze. 

1845 2. Parlcey’s Aun. V1. 238 This perch has been kept 
in a small garden pond..; biting at everything peckish that 
comes in his way. 

Iience Pe‘ckishness, hungriness, hunger. 

18.. Phases Bradford Life 111 (E.D.D.), In a state of 
considerahle peckishness. 

Peckle (pek’l), 54. Obs. exc. dia/. [Reduced 
from speckle ; but cf. PECKLED.] A spot,a speckle. 
Also attrib., as peckle-head, a partridge. 

1570 I-Evins AZazip. 47/19 A Peckle, wacula. (bid. 125/29 
A Peckil, zzacu/a. 1688 R. Hotme Avmonry i. 311/1 A 
Partridge [is called), first a Peckle-Head. 1884 Chesh. Gloss., 
Pechka or Peckle, a freckle. 

Peckle (pek’l), v.1 Ods. exc. dia/, [f. as prec.] 
trans. To speckle. 

1s7o Levins Alanrp. 47/23 To Peckle, maculare. 1580 
Hotrysaxn reas. ’r. Tong, Picoter, to peckle, to pricke 
thicke, to specke. 1611 Corcr., Grivoler, to peckle, or 
speckle; to spot with divers colours. (Still in Cheshire and 
South Lancash. Zag. Dial Dict.) 
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Peckle (pek’l), 7.2 vazve. [dim. or freq. of Peck 
vl] ¢rans. To peck slightly or repeatedly. 

(a1g00 Colkelbie Sow 912 (Bann. MS.) Hir best brod hen 
callit lady Pekle pes.] @1810 in Cromek Kez. Nithsdale 
Song 245 (Jam.) Come, byde wi’ me, ye pair o’ sweet birds, 
..Ye sall peckle o' the bread an’ drink o’ the wine. 1827 
Hoop Mids. Fairies v, And all (birds] were tame And 
peckled at my hand where’er I came. 

Peckled (pek’ld), a2. Now diaZ. Also 6 peculd, 
7 peackled, 8-9 pecklt. [f. PECKLE sd. or v.l+ 
-ED: or perh. directly from SPECKLED.] Spotted, 
variegated, speckled; parti-goloured. Also comb. 

1§52-3 /uv. Ch. Gds., Staffs. in Ann. past ee (1863) IV. 
20 Itm, iiij albes, on cope of saten bruges, & on of peculd 
silke. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s //usd. (1586) 138 You 
must looke beside, that his toong bee not black, nor pecled. 
1611 Cotcr., Gelinote de bois, the pied, or peckled Pheasant, 
or wood Henne, 1615 W. Lawson Couztry Housew. Card. 
(1626) 2 When Summer cloathes your borders with greene 
and peckled colours. ¢1746 Cottier (lim Bobbin) View 
Lancs. Dial. 5 The pee [coat]. 1858 Fral. Rh. Agric. 
Soc, XIX. 11. 386 The ‘ peckled-faced’ ones are rejected as 
breeding sheep. [Still in many English dialects.] 

Hence Pe‘ckledness, spottedncss, speckledness. 

x611 Cotcr., Grivclenre, pecklednesse, or specklednesse. 

Peckly, a. rare. [f. PecKLE sb. +-¥.] Charac- 
terized by speckles or spots, ‘ peckled’. 

1859 42/7 Vear R. No. 29. 58 Shropshire and Staffordshire 
(hadj the once famous peckly-faced breed. /é7d. 61 The 
‘peckly’ face which once distinguished the bill sheep of 
Shropshire has become an uniform grey. 

+Perckman. Oés. ?An officer of the royal 
stables. 

tszs in /ouseh. Ord. (1790) 201 The six sumpter men and 
one Besage man, The Peckman, The King’s Foole. 1684 
FE, CuamBertayne Pres, St. Eng. 1. (ed. 15) 185 A Yeoman 
Peckman, a Yeoman Bitmaker. 

+ Peck-point. Obs. [f. Peck v.2 + Point sd.] 
‘A boyes play with rods or wands pecked at a 
heape of points’ (Cotgrave (1611) s.v. Vergette). 

1653 Urquyart Radclais u. xviii, Panurge..played away 
all the points of his breeches at primus secundus, and at 
peck point (in French called Lavergctte). 

Pecksniff. [A proper name of fiction: the 
IWarwickshire Wordbk. of G. ¥. Northall 1896 
has ‘Licksviff, paltry, despicable; an insignificant, 
paltry, contemptible person’.] The name of a 
character in Dickens’ novel ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit’ 
(1844), represented as an unctuous hypocrite, 
habitually prating of benevolence, etc. Used allu- 
sively. Hence Pecksni‘ffery, Pe‘cksniffism, con- 
duct or utterance resembling that of Pecksniff; 
Pecksni‘fian @., resembling Pecksniff; whence 
Pecksni‘fianism (oncc-word ). 

1874 J. Hatton Clytie (ed. 10) 101 It seemed to smile a 
Pecksniffian smile of pity upon her. 1885 Ped? A/ad/ G. 
17 Mar. 3/1 This odious compound of Tartuffism, Pharisaism, 
and Pecksniffery. 1888 Tatmace in Votce (N. Y.) 2 Feb. 7 
Ask Thackeray to express your chagrin, or Charles Dickens 
to expose Pecksniffianism. 1893 Athenzuu: 8 Apr. 430/3 
He lectures Pepys for winebibbing, and we feel very mucb 
disposed to take him totaskfor Pecksniffism, 1901 Scotsman 
4 Mar. 6/2 A fine benevolence of phraseology..whicb, we 
fear, is not free from a Pecksniffian twang, 

Peck stone, Peck-wheat: see PEAK sé.1 3. 

Pecky (peki),¢.1 U.S. Also peeky, peaky. 
[app. f. Peck sé.3 + -y.] (See quots.) 

1848 Dickeson & Brown Reft. on Cypress Timber of 
Miss. & La. 8 That species of decay to which it (the 
cypress] is most liable, shows itself in partial and detached 
spots at greater or less distances, but often in very close 
proximity to each other. .. Timber affected in this way is 
denominated by raftsmen Pechy. 1876 Gwilt's Archit. 
Gloss., Pecky, timber in which the first symptonis of decay 
appear. An American term. 

(BarTLETT 1859-60 s. v. Peaky, or P’eeky, misguotes Dicke- 
son as using Jeeky ; thence, Webster 1864, Pechy; Century 
Peaky (also peeky, pecky), Funk peaky; associated with 
Peaky a,?, Peak w.!] 

Pecky (peki), «.2 collog. [f. Peck v.1,2+-y.] 

1. [Peck v.2] Pitching; choppy; apt to stumble. 

1864 Brackmore Clara Vaughan \xi, Knocking about on 
apecky sea, 1893 I t/tsh. Gloss., Pecky, inclined to stumble. 
‘Th’ old hoss goes terr'ble pecky”. 

2. [Peck v.!] Like the peck of a bird. 

1886 F.C. Prisirs Yack § Three Fills 1. vit. go My 
sisters..administered flabby, pecky kisses. 

Peco, variant of PEKOE (tea). 

+ Pe-corous, a. Obs.rare—°. [ad. L. pecords-us, 
f. pecws, pecor- cattle.] 

1636 Biount Glossogr., Pecorous ( pecorosis), full of Cattle, 
or where many Cattle are. 

+ Pect, obs. form of PECKED /f/.a.: see quot. 

1633 Gerarp Descr. Somerset (1900) 132 Their markett 
is.. full of pect eles as they call them because they take 
them in those waters by pecking an eale speare on them. 


Pect, obs. Sc. f. PEcK s4.1 

Pectase (pe‘ktzis). Chem. [f. Prct-1n or 
PECT-OSE, aftcr dzas¢ase.] A ferment supposed to 
exist in fruits, ctc., and having the property of 
converting pectin into pectic and other related acids. 

1866-77 Watts Dict. Chem. IV. 363 According to Fréiny, 
all vegetal tissues which contain pectose..contain also a 


kind of ferment called pectase, comparable in its mode of 
action to..diastase. 1893 [see Prctic]. 


Pectate (pekt’t). Chem. [f. Pect-1c+-ate],] 
A salt of pectic acid. 
831 T. Tnomson Chenz. /norg. Bodies (ed. 7) Il. 122 


PECTIN. 


Braconnot is of opinion that the soluble pectates constitute 
a complete antidote against all metallic poisene 1866-77 
Watts Diet. Chem. 1V. 368 The pectates of the alkali-metals 
are soluble in water, the rest insoluble and gelatinous. 

+ Pe-cteale. Obs. rare—'. ? (app. some kind of 
wild fowl; but cf. fect eles in Pect Afi. a. 

1579 E. Hake Mewes ont of Powles Ch.yd. iv. D ijb, 
See ae Teale, and Pecteales good, with Busterd fat and 
plum. 

Pecten (pekten). Avat. and Zool. Pl. pec. 
tines (perktinzz), pectens. [a. L. pecten, pectin- 
a comb, a heckle or card, a rake, the pubic hair, 
an instrument for striking the strings of a lyre, 
a scallop-shell, etc. ; f. pec-t-cve to comb, cognate 
with Gr. mé-ey to comb. In earlier use generally 
with L. plural pectznes.} 

+1. The set of bones in the hand between the 
wrist and fingers; the metacarpus. Odés. 

e400 Lanfranc's Cirurg.157 Pe boonys of be hand pat 
ben clepid pecten. 1541 R. Coprann Guydon's Quest. 
Chirurg. G iij, In the thyrde coniunction be foure bones... 
That coniunction is called the brest of the hande or pecten. 

2. The pubes; also, the pubic bone or share- 
bonc. ? Ods. [prop. L.] 

[ce 1400 Lawfranc's Cirurg. 176 Pat boon pat goip ouer- 
pwert vndir pe ars aboue pe zerde, & is clepid os pectinis.] 
1661 Lovett fist. Anim. & Alin, 15 Applied to the pecten 
and genitalls in a plaister it helpeth the Gonorrhea. 1710 
J. Harris Lex. Techn. 11, Pecten, in Anatomy, is the same 
with the Regio Pubrs. 1855 Ramssotuam Oéstetr, Aled. 5 
The smallest of the three divisions of the os innominatum is 
the os Pubis, Pecten, or Share Bone, situated anteriorly. 

3. Applied to various comb-like structures in 
animal bodies. a. A pigmented vascular process 
which projccts from the choroid coat of the eye 
into the vitreous humour in birds, and in certain 
reptiles and fishes; also called marsupium. 

1713, Dernam Phys.-Theod, 1. ii. 104 In birds..the Choro- 
eides hath..a curious pectinated work seated on the optick 
nerve. ‘The structure of this Pecten is very like that of the 
Ligamentnm Ciliare. 1856 Topp & Bowman Phys. Anat. 
II. 23 In birds, there is a remarkable plicated, comb-like 
Process of the choroid, .. termed the pecten. 

b, Each of two comb-like appendages behind 
the posterior legs in scorpions. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. xxxv. II]. 540 The poisers of 
Diptera and the pectens of scorpions. 1835 Kirsy //ad. & 
fust, Auinn IW. xvii, 126. 1888 Rotieston & Jackson 
Anint Life 523 Class Arachnida. .. The abdomen has appen- 
dages only in Scorfionidz,..the pectines or combs, organs 
probably of touch, 

ce. A comb-like organ, usually formed of small 
stiff hairs, on the legs of certain insects, as bees. 

1816 Kixsy & Sp. Extozzol. xviii. (1818) 11. 118 [Humble- 
bees] the males... Their posterior tibiz also want the corbi- 
cula and pecten that distinguish the. .other sex. 

d. The pectinated structure on the claws of 
certain birds. e. The CrENOPHORE or comb-row 
of a ctenophoran. 

4. A genus of bivalve molluscs, having a rounded 
shell with radiating ribs suggesting the teeth of 
acomb; an animal of this genus, a scallop. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Let. 15 Mar., Wks. 1836 1. 336 The 
pectines or skollops. 1778 Kixc in Phil, Trans. LXIX. 40 
Pectens, cockles, limpets. 1835 Kirsy Had. §& Just. Anim, 
1. viii. 264 Those elegant shells the Pectens or Comb Shells. 

attrié, 1835-6 Toop Cycl. Anat. 1, 711/2 In the Pecten 
family. 1849 H. Miter Footpr. Creat. xi. (1874) 202 
Layers of mussel and pecten shells. 

Pectic (pe ktik), @. Chem. [ad. Gr. myerix-ds, 
f. mnxr-éds congealed, curdled, f. stem myy- of 
myvuev to make firm or solid.] In pectic acid, 
a transparent gelatinous substance formed by chemi- 
cal action from PEcTIN, and forming an important 


constituent of frnit-jellies. 

(By further transformation it is converted into Jaragectic 
acid (Para- 2 a)and wetapectic acid.) Pectic fermentation, 
the fermentation supposed to be produced by Percrase, 
which converts pectin into pectic and other related acids. 

1831 T. THomson Chem. Inorg. Bodics (ed. 7) Il. 120 
Braconnot gave it the name of pectic acid, from the great 
tendency which it has to form a jelly with water. 1863 
Mitcuett Farm of Edgewood 225 Pears have a modicum 
of pectic acid at a certain stage of their ripeness. 1866-77 
Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 363 Under the influence of acids or 
alkalis, pectin is gradually modified, and ultimately trans- 
formed into astrongly acid compound called metapectic acid, 
passing however through a series of intermediate modifica- 
tions called by Frémy parapectin, metapectin, pectosic acid, 
pectic acid, and parapectic acid. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Pectase, an organic albuminoid ferment found in unripe 
fruits and roots, which determines the Pectic /ermcntation. 

Pectin (pektin). Chem. [f. stem fect- of Pecric 
+ -In1L] A white neutral substance, soluble in 
water, formed from PECTOSE by heating with acids, 
or naturally in the ripening of fruits, and consti- 
tuting the gelatinizing agent in vegetable jnices; 
in the further process of ripening, it is converted 
into parapectin (PARA- 2a), metapectin, and other 
related substances (see PECTIC). 

1838 T. THomson Chem. Org. Bodies 146 Vauquelin, who 
found pectin in the tamarind, considered it as the same with 
pectic acid. 1866-77 Warts Dict. Chem. 1V. 364 Green 
fruits..do not contain pectin ready formed, but only pectose. 
.. When tbe fruit is ripe, the juice..contains a large quantity 
of pectin, and still more of parapectin. .. Lastly, fruits in the 
over-ripe state no longer contain a trace of pectin, that sub- 
stance having been convested into metapectic acid. 


PECTINACEOUS. 


Hence Pectinaceous (-éfas) @., related to or 
containing pectin. 

3844 Duxcuison .Wed. Lex. s. v. Pectinous, A pectinous or 
pectinaceous vegetable principle. 2887 tr. Sacks’ Physiol. 
Plants 328 The share in metabolism taken by some other 
organic compounds, such as pectinaceous substances. 

Pectinal (pe ktinal), @.(sé.) ? Ods.  [ad. med. 
L. pectindlis, f, L. peclen, pectin-: see -AL.] 

1. Anal. Belonging to the ‘pecten’ or pubes; 
peclinal bone, the pubic bone, sharebone. 

15941 R. Copcanp Guydon's Quest. Chirur. Liv, Two great 
bones..that be coniuncte w* this spondyle of the holowe 
bone behynde and before in makynge the pectynall bone. 

2. Nat. Hist. Of the nature of or resembling a 
comb; applied by Sir T. Browne to flat-fish, from 
the resemblance of the spine with its apophyses to 
acomb. Also as sé., in f/, flat-fish. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ff. wv. i. 181 Other fishes..as 
pectinals, or such as have the Apophysses of their spine made 
laterally like a combe. /674/. x. 203 Pectinall [fishes], whose 
ribs are rectilineall. 1656 Birount Glossogr., Pectinals .. 
their back-bone, and ribs do in some sort resemble a comb, 
1705 Evetyn Sy/va u. iil (1729) 119 The Silver-Fir. .is dis- 
Unguished from the rest by the pectinal Shape of it. : 

Pectinate (pe’ktinct), a. Chiefly Nad. Z/2st. 

[ad. L. pectindt-us, f. pecter comb: see -ATE 2.) 
= PECTINATED. 
4793 Martyn Lang. Bot., Pectinalunt folium, 2 pectinate 
leaf. 1826 Kirsy & Sp. Fautomol, 1V. 321 Pectinate... 
Antennz furnished on one side with a number of parallel stiff 
branches, resembling somewhat the teethofacomb, 1833 A. 
Eaton J/an, Bot. N. Amer. 1 (ed. 6) 129. 1846 Dana 
Zooph. 594 Margin of the pinnules pectinate. 1870 Hooker 
Stud. Flora 189 Bracts with..pectinate tip and margins. 

Pectinate (pektinelt), » [t. L. pectindt-, 
ppl. stem of fectznare to comb, f. pecten comb.] 

+1. (See quot.) Ods. rare—9. 

1623 Cockeram, /’eclinate, tocomb, 1656 in Brount. 

2. To fit together in alternation like the teeth of 
two combs; to interlock. +a. frans. Obs. rare. 
b. zxtr. in reciprocal sense: = 1NTERDIGITATE. 

1646 Sir T. Browne /scud. AA. v. xxii. 266 To sit crosse 
leggd, or with our fingers pectinuted or shut together is 
accounted bad. 1884 Lower & Scotr De Bary's Phaner. 
234 lhe bundles..are separated from one another by other 
bundles, which pass between them, and pectinate with them. 

Pectinated (pektineltéd), ff/.a.  Chietly 
Nal. Hist, [f. as PecrinarE + -ED.] Formed 
like a comb; having straight narrow closely-set 
projections or divisions like the teeth of a comb. 

1671 Ray in Phil, Trans. V1. 2278 The Tongue was..of 
an equal breadth to the very tip, which was toothed or 
pectinated about the edges. 1765 Pennant Zool. (1768) I. 
200 The edges of the toes [of Grouse] pectinated. 1861 
Miss Pratt FZnee, 772. 1.4 A pectinated leaf is one whose 
narrow segments resemble the teeth of a comb. 

Pectinately, adv. [f. PecrinaTE a. +-1y 2.) 
In a pectinate manner; like the teeth of a comb. 

1846 Dana Zooph. 1848) 652 Granchlets,long and pectinately 
arranged. 2875 C.C. Brake Zool, 333 ‘Lhe tentacles are set 
pectinately on two arms. : 

Pectination (pektiné-fan).  [n. of action from 
peclinare to PECTINATE: see -ATION.] 

+1. The action of combing (the hair). Ods. 

1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp. s.v., Wrequent pectination is 
recommended by many physicians..as an exercise. 

2. The action of interlocking or condition of being 
intcrlocked like the teeth of two combs. ? Oés. 

1646 Str T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xxii. 266 The complica. 


tion or pectination of the fingers was an Hieroglyphick of | 


impediment. : ; : 

3. The coudition or character of being pectinated ; 
concr. a pectinated or comb-like structure. 

1819 G. Samovette Entomol. Compend. 248 Antennz.. 
with a double series of pectinations. 1874 Coves Birds 
4V.-1V, 513 Absence of pectination of the iniddle claw. 1876 
F, Brome in G. F, Chambers Astro. 1. i..15 The pectina- 
tions which fringe the whole of the edge of the umbra. 

Pectinato- (pextiné:tc), combining adverbial 
form of L. fectindius PECTINATE @., prefixed to 
other adjs. in the sense ‘pectinately’..., or ‘pecti- 
nate and...’; as in pectinato-denticulate, pecti- 
nato-erose, pectinato-fimbricale, pectinato-pinnate. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 210 San tied pectinato- 
€rose, or penetrated by oblong cellules. /ézd, 232 Lamelle 
.- finely and elegantly pectinato-denticulate. 

Pectineal (pektin#4l), 2. Anat. [f. mod.L. 
pectine-us, f£. pectern comb + -AL.] Pertaining to 
the pecten or ptibic bone: applied to certain parts 
of this bone and connected structures : see quots. 

1840 G, V. Extis A vat. 650 The pectineus muscle..arises 
from the pectineal line of the pubes between the spine and 
Pectineal eminence. 1875 Str W. Turner in Excycl. Brit. 
I. 828/2 The pectineal border .. forms part of the line of 
separation between the true and false pelvis. 

| Pectineus (pekti-nz,5s). Avast. erron. -eus. 
{mod.L., f. pecten, pectin- comb; cf. flumineus, 
virgineus, etc.) For peclinens musculus, name of 

a flat muscle arising from the pectineal eminence 
of the pubic bone and inserted into the thigh-bone 
just behind the small trochanter, 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn, 1, Pectineus, is a Muscle on 
the Thigh, 1872 Mivart Elem, Anat. 346 The pectineus 
and adductors of man. 

Pectini-, before a vowel pectin-, combining 
form of L. fecten comb, used in the formation 
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of scientific words. Pe'ctinibranch (-brank), 
-bra‘nchian, -bra‘nchiate [BrancliIa] ad/s., be- 
longing to the Pectinibranchia (or -branchiata), 
a family of gastropod molluscs having comb-like 
gills, or ctenidia (also called Clenobranchia); also 
as s6., a mollusc of this family. Pe-ctinicorn 
[L. cornzt horn] aaj., having pectinate antenne, 
as the division Pectzntcornia of lamellicorn beetles 
(also Pe:ctinicornate); s54., a beetle of this 
division, Pectini‘ferous a. [L. -/erus bearing], 
bearing a pecten or comb-like structure. Pe-ctini- 
form @., (2) comb-shaped; (4) of the form of a 
scallop (PECTEN 4). Pectiniliae (-i'lizk) a. = 
JLIO-PECTINEAL, Peetiniro‘strate a. [L. rostrum 
beak], having a comb-like beak or snout (Mayne). 

1835-6 Topp Cycl. Anat. I. 556/1 The *Pectinibranchiate 
Mollusks. 1857 Mayne Expos. Lex., Pectinicornis, applied 
to an insect having pectinated antenna. . *pectinicornate. 
lbid., Pectintferus, having combs...*pectiniferous, 1832 J. 
Davies Jan. Afat, Med. 135 Vhis salt .. crystallizes In 
*pectiniform needles. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Pectiniform 
septum, the median..connective tissue septum between the 
two corpora cavernosa of the penis. 


Pectinid (pe‘ktinid). Z00/. [f.mod.L. pectinidz:, 
f. PecTEN: see -1D3.] A mollusc of the family 
LPectinide or Pecten family; a scallop. 

Pectinite ‘pektinait). Pa/wont. [f L. pectin- 
PEcTEN + -ITE1.] A fossil pecten or scallop. 

1677 Pror O./fordsh. v. § 72 Stones resembling escallops.. 
the next following Pectinites 1796 Kirwan £dea. Min. 
(ed. 2) I. 81 Impressions or petrifactions of muscles, snails, 
corals, pectinites. x852 I'H. Ross //usmdoldt's Trav, 1. v. 
134 The oysters and pectinites. 

Pectinoid (pe-ktinoid), a. Zool. [f. as prec. + 
*01D.} Resembling a pecten or scallop. (Mayne.) 

Pectinous (pe'ktinas), a. Chen. [f. Pectin + 
-0us.] Of the nature of or related to pectin: = 
PecTiInacgEovs, Prctous b. 

3844 [see Pecrixaceous]. 1892 Chambers’ Encycl, 1X. 
788/: The juice of the [beet) root contains ..albuminous, 
pectinous, and other substances. 

Pectize (pektaiz), v. [f Gr. mer-ds fixed, 
congealed (cf. Pecric) + -1ZE.] fans. and zxér. 
To change into a gelatinous mass; to congeal. 

2882 OciLvie, /ectise,..to congeal; to change into a 
gelatinous mass. //, Spencer. 1885 C. G. W. Lock Work- 
shop Receipts Ser, 1v.10/t The zinc compound does not.. 
sufficiently pectise cellulose. /4z¢. 10/2 The film of pectised 
cellulose. /éfd., Pectising is brought about by the copper 


solution. 

Pectolite (pe'ktdlsit). A/iz. (Also pek-.) 
(Named (fectolizh) 1828 by Von Kobell, f. Gr. 
myet-os congealed + -LITE.] A whitish or greyish 
hydrous silicate of calcium and sodium, fonnd 
in close aggregations of acicular crystals, usually 
fibrous and radiated in structure. 

1828 Adin. Frnl. Sc. 1X. 367 Pektolite..a mineral which 
is found on natrolite. 1899 doer. Fred. Sc. VV. 275 
Experiments relative to the constitution of pectolite. 


Pectoral (pektdral), 54. and a. Also 6 pee- 
turall, 6-7 pectorel(1, -all. [.As sb., in sense 1, 
a. OF. pectoral (1355 in Du Cange), ad. L. pectoriale 
breast-plate, sb. use of neuter of fectora/rs adj., f. 


| peclus, pector- breast; as adj., direct from the 


L. adj., or a. F. fecloval adj. (15th c. in Littré). 
Senses 2-4 of the sb. are absolute uses of the adj.] 

A. sé. 1. Sonicthing worn on the breast. 

a. An ornamental plate, cloth, or other decora- 
tion, worn on the breast; an ornamental breast- 
plate; sfec. (a) that worn by the Jewish High 
Priest (= BREAST-PLATE 2); (6) &.C. Ch. that 
formerly worn by a bishop in celebrating mass. 

c1440 Proms. Parv, 389/: Pectoral of a vestyment, or 
other a-rayment, pectoral, racionale. 1445 Instr, Queen's 
Coronat. in Rymer Fadera (1710) XI. 83 A Pectoral of 
Gold garnished with Rubees, Perles. 1506 GuyLrorpe 
Pilgr, (Camden) 7, xij crownes of fyne golde, and xij pectorals 
and a riche cappe. 1633 T. Apams Exp, 2 Peter 1. 16 The 
twelve stones in Aaron’s pectoral. 1775 Avair Amer, Jud. 
84. 1894 Ties 26 May 19/1 A Royal pectoral, on which 
two crowned hawks support the cartouche of Usertasen II. 

b. A piece of armour for the breast: = BREAST- 
PLATE I, 

1sge Sir J. Suvtu Disc. Weapous 31b, Lighting vppon 
their shafrons, cranets, or steele pectorells. 1706 Puittips, 
A Pectoral, a Breast-plate, Armour, or Defence for the 
Breast. 1834 Prancuf, Brit. Costume 29 A border of metal 
to the collar, which acted asa pectoral. 

te. An ornamental cloth for the breast of a 
horse: cf. PEITREL, PoirreL. Oés. 

1602 Secar How, Afil. § Civ. 1. xi. 71 His horse sadled 
with blacke leather,,.the pectorel of blacke leather with a 
crosse paty of gold, hangtng before the horse feete. 1653 
Greaves Seraglio 11 ‘The Bridles, Pectorals, Cruppers, 
Saddle-clothes..set so thick with jewels of divers sorts, that 
the beholders are amazed. 1662 Act 14 Chas. [/,c. 3 § 23 
A Bitt and Bridle with a Pectorell and Crupper. 

d. A chest-protector. 

1881 Pop. Se. Monthty XYX. 150 The great majority.. 
still stick to coarse linen next the skin, and use woolen 
pectorals only as counter-irritants. P 

2. A medicine, food, or drink, good for affections 
of the chest, i.e. the lungs and other respiratory 
organs (or, loosely, the internal organs generally). 


PECTORILOQUY. 


x60x Hotitanp Péuy I. Explan. Wds. Art, Pectorals, i. 
such medicinesas bee fit for the breast and lungs. 1699 EveLyN 
Acetaria 89 There are Pectorals for the Breast and Bowels. 
1749 CuesterF. Lett. 22 June, They recommend an attention 
to pectorals, such as sago, barley, turnips. 1830 LinpLey 
Nat. Syst. Bot. 91 The roots of the liquorice contain..a 
sweet subacid mucilaginous juice, which ts much esteemed 
as a pectoral. 

3. Anat. Short for pectoral muscle, pectoral fin. 

1758 J. S. Le Dran'’s Observ. Surg. (1771) 157 The Ball.. 
came out under the Pectoral 1828 Starx Llem. Nat. Hist. 
1. 164 Dorsal fin conical, situated above the pectorals. 1855 
Bain Senses & Int, (1864) 203 The great pectoral bringing 
the arm forward, the deltoid lifting it away from the side. 

+4. (See quot.) Ods. zonce-use. 

1617 Fanua Ling, Advt., To render the volume as portable 
-.and if not as a manuall or pocket-booke, yet a pectorall or 
bosome-booke, to be carried twixt ierkin and doublet. 


1. Of, pertaining to, situated or occurring in or 
upon, the breast or chest ; thoracic. Chiefly Avxat. 

Pectoral arch or girdle, the shoulder-girdle (see GirDLeE 
sh. 4b). Pectoral fins, the pair of lateral fins attached to 
the pectoral arch in fishes, usually thoracic in position, 
corresponding to the fore limbs of other vertebrates. Pec- 
toral muscles, the muscles of the chest, esp. the Jectoralis 
mayor, ‘a large fan-shaped muscle forming the main fleshy 
mass of the chest on either side’, and the fectoralis menor, 
‘a flat triangular muscle situated beneath the 4, sajsor’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex, 1893). Pectoral respiration (see quot. 1834, 
and cf, Costata,1) Pectoral ridge, the outer edge of the 
bicipital groove of the humerus, into which the Aectoralis 
sajor muscle is inserted. 

1578 Banister //ist. Afan 1. 21 The produced partes of 
the pectorall Spondilles. 2601 Hottanp /’/iny 11. 352 The 
rheuime or catarrhe that hath taken a way to the brest or 
pectorall parts. 1615 Crooke Bady of Wan 776 ‘Vhe first is 
called /’cctoralzs the Petorall Muscle, so named from his 
situation, because it occupieth the forepart of the Chest. 
1769 Pennant Zool. III. 84 The pectoral fins are very large. 
1782 Monro Anat. 167 The eight upper ribs were formerly 
classed into pairs, with particular names.., the crooked, the 
solid, the pectoral, the twisted. 1831 R. Knox Cloguet’s 
Anat. 33 In general, the pectoral cavity ts symmetrical. 
1834 J. Forses Laennec's Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 13 1f the abdo- 
men dilates with comparatively much greater force than the 
chest, the respiration is named abdominal; if the contrary 
obtains, it is called pectoral. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson 
Anim. Life 34x All Vertebrata possess typically two pairs 
of limbs—the pectoral and pelvic. 

2. Aled. Of a medicine, food, or drink: Good 
for diseases or affections of the chest (or, loosely, 


the internal organs generally). 

1576 Baker Jewell of Health . \xxxvi. 85 A pectorall 
water, or water for the breast, .. that especiallie auaileth in 
the weakenesse of the stomacke. 1637 Brian Pisse-Proph. 
(1679) 23 Some pectoral physick to ease his cough. 1732 
ArButunor Andes of Diet 1.in Adjments, etc. 246 Peaches 
are..cordial and pectoral. 1830 Linptey Wat. Syst, Bot. 
314 [he leaves [of Ferns] generally contain a thick astringent 
mucilage, with a little aroma, on which account many are 
considered pectoral and lenitive. 1857 Mayne £-xfos. Lex., 
Pectoral Moss,a common name for the Lichen pulmonarius. 

3. Worn, or intended to be worn, on the breast. 

1616 Butroxar Eng. E.rpos., Pectoratl, belonging to the 
breast, or which hangeth before the breast. 1727-35 Cuan- 
BERS Cyc?. s.v., In the Romish Church Bishops and regular 
Abbots wear a pectoral Cross. 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers 
{l. vi. 175 We are led to believe that the formal use of the 
pectoral cross, as now worn over the chasuble, goes no farther 
back than the middle of the sixteenth century. 

4. fig. Proceeding or derived from the ‘breast’ 
or ‘heart’, i.e. from one’s internal feeling or con- 
sciousness. 

1630 Donnu Serm, Afatt, xxviii. 6 Let..no Angell of the 
Church, .. proceed upon an éfse divi, upon hts own pec- 
torall word and determination. 1633 Eart Mawncn. 4/7 
Mondo (1636) 184 At this time a good mans tongue is in his 
breast, not in his mouth, his words are then so pithy and so 
pectorall. 1865 tr. Strauss’ New Life Fesus 1. 1. viii. 44 
The inflated language here used betrays already the pec- 
toral colouring which Keim expressly claims for his work. 
1890 J. F. Smirn tr. /leiderer's Developm. Theol. m1, tii. 
(1891) 281 Neander’s pectoral theology involved a serious 
lack of historical criticism. ([Cf. next.] 

Pe'ctoralist. [f. prec. + -1st.] (See quot., 
and cf. prec. B. 4.) 

1886 Farrar //ist. /uterpr. viii. 415 [Neander’s] motto 
was, fectus facit theologuim, and many sneered at his fol- 
lowers as pectoralists. 

Pe-ctorally, adv. rare. [f. as prec. + -ty2.] 
In a pectoral manner or position: in quots., a. in 
relation to one’s inward feeling, at heart; b. on 
a ‘pectoral’ diet: cf. PecroraL B. 4, 2. 

_ 1662 M. Mason Friendly Admon. Ront. Cath. 4 Would 
you not then have been pectorally glad of that Indulgence ? 
1749 Cuesterr, Leff, 21 Aug., Be regular,and live pectorally. 

Pectoriloquy (pektérildkwi). Path, [ad. F. 
pectoriloguie, f. L. pectus, peclor- breast + -/ogueuim 
speaking.] The transmission of the sound of the 
voice through the wall of the chest to the ear in 
auscultation; usually a sign of a cavity or some 
other affection in the lung. Ay, . 

1834 J. Forses Laennec's Dis. Chest. (ed. 4) 36 This 
peculiar phenomenon (which I have denominated Pectori- 
loquy). 1853 Markuam tr. Skoda’s Auscult. 290 The 
pectoriloquy is..much clearer and louder..in a gangrenous 
excavation, than in one formed by pulmonary abscess, 

So Pectoriloquial (pektérilowkwial), Pectori- 
loquous (pektdri‘lékwas) adys:, of, or of the nature 
of, pectoriloquy ; Pectori‘loquism, pectoriloquy. 

1846 WorcesTER, *PectorNoguial, relating to pectoriloquy. 
Museunt. 1834 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) Il. 524 Yo this 


PECTOSE. 


apparent transfer of the voice to the chest..{Laennec] has { 


given the .. name of *pectoriloquism, or mediate ausculta- 
tion of the voice. 1834 Cycl. Pract. Aled. 111. 47/2 There 
was no metallic tinkling, dourdonnement, or pectorilogquism. 
1862 H. W. Futter Wis. Lungs 111 The production of 
“pectoriloquous resonance. 

Pectose (pe‘ktous). Chem. [f. stem fect- of 
Pectic + -oSE.] An insoluble substance related 
to cellulose and occurring with it in vegetable 
tissues, esp. in unripe frnits and fleshy roots; by 
the action of acids, ete. it is converted into PECTIN. 

1857 W. A. Mitter Elem. Chem. 111. 83 The cellular tissue. 
of many fruits, and of turnips, carrots, parsnips, &c., con- 
tains a substance which he (Frémy] terms Aectose, and 
which is quite insoluble in water, alcohol, andether. 1866-77 
Warts Dict. Chem. IV. 363 Pectose .. gives the hardness 
to unripe fruits. It is probably isomeric with cellulose, or 
differs from it only by the elements of water. ; . 

Hence Pectosic (pektg'sik) a., in ectosic acéd, 
an acid formed immediately from pectin by the 
action of pectase or alkalis, and converted by 


further action of the same into pectic acid. 

1866-77 [see Pectous]. 

Pectostracan (pektpstrikin), @. and sd. 
Zool, [f. mod. Zool. L. Pectostraca (f. Gr. myxr-os 


congealed + 6a7paxov tile, potsherd, shell) + -an.] 
a. adj. Belonging to the division Pectosivaca of 
Crustacea in Huxley’s classification, a synonym of 
Cirripedia. }b. sb, A crustacean belonging to this 
division, a cirriped. So Pecto'stracous a. 


Pectous (pe‘ktas), a. Chem. [f. Gr. amnur-ds 
congealed + -ous.] a. Congealed, solidified: said 
of inodified forms of substances ordinarily fluid. 
b. Related to pectin.  ectous acid, name of a 
particalar acid related to pectic acid (cf. -ous c). 

1861 Granam in Phil. Trans. 184 Fluid colloids appear to 
have always a pectous modification. 1856-77 Waris Dict. 
Chem. IV. 364 Pectase immersed in water for two or three 
days, is decomposed. .and isthen no longer capable of acting 
as a pectous ferment. /éid. The conversion of the pectin 
into pectosic and pectous acids. 1875 B. W. RicHaroson 
Dis. Mod. Life 104 In course of tine .. the vital tissues 
Lecome thickened, or, to use the technical term, ‘ pectous ’. 

+ Perctron. Oés. [An eironeons formation 
(thought by Barret to be French), app. derived 
in some way from L. fectus, fector- breast.] = 
PEITREL, PotrREL. 

1698 Barret Theor. Warrcs, Gloss. 252 Pectron, a French 
word, is the arming of the brest of the horse. 1622 I". 
Markuam BR, War y. ii. § 4. 166 The Horses head, necke, 
brest, and buttocke barbed with Pectron, Trappings, Crinier, 
and Chieffront. noe 

+Pectuncle. Ods. Anglicized form of L. 
fectunculus a small scallop (dim. of sectez: sce 
PECTEN 4), a name formerly given to the cockles, 

1753 CuampBers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Pecten, The genus of 
pectuncles, or cockles, has bezn made by all authors a very 
extensive one. 1797 Evcycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XIV. 80/2 There 
are shells universally allowed to be pectens or scallops, 
which have no ears, and others as universally allowed to he 
pectuncles or cockles which have. 

Pectunculate (pektajki#lt), a. Zntom. [f. 
mod.L. type *ectezculat-us, f. pectuaecil-us, dim. 
of pectez: see prec. and -atE?.] Having a row 
of minute spines or bristles; finely pectinate. 

1826 Kirpy & Sp, Extonzol. 1V. 310 Under Jaws.. Pectuncu- 
late... When the stipes below the feeler has a row of minute 
spines set like the teeth of a comb. 

and Zool, PI. 


|Pectus (pektds). <Azaz. 


pectora. [L., = the breast.] a. The breast or 
chest. b. Orxith. The thoracic region of the 


under surface of the body of a bird; usually, the 
anterior protuberant part. ¢, #v:/om. The lower 
surface of the thorax or prothorax of an insect. 

1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict, (ed. 2), Pectus, the fore- 
most part of the Thorax reaching froin the Neck-bone, 
down to the Midriff. 1834 M¢Merrre Cxuvier's Anim. 
Angad. 450 In the other Nemocera, the proboscis is. .directed 
perpendicularly or curved on the pectus. 

+ Pecua‘rious, a. Obs. rave—°. [f. L. pece- 
art-us of or belonging to pecz cattle + -oUs.] 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Pecnarious, serving for, or belong- 
ing to Beasts or Cattle. 1658 in Puituirs. 

Pecudiculture (pekizdika:ltitiz, -t{ar), rave. 
(f. L. feceed-enz a beast, in pl. cattle + CULTURE: 
after Aorticulture, etc.} The rearing of cattle. 

1885 Century Alag. XXI1X. 363 Agriculture and Horti- 
culture. _Pecudiculture. 

Pecul, variant of Picut; obs. form of PECKLE. 

+ Pe-culate, s/. Oés. Also 7 -at. [ad. L. 
feculat-us embezzlement, f. ecu lari: seenext. In 
f, peculat (1568 in Hatz.-Darm.), It. peczt/ato, Sp. 
feculado.) = PECULATION. 

a1649 Drumm. or Hawtn, //ist. Fas. 17, Wks. (1711) 24 
Articles being forged aud urged against them, especially of 
peculate, as sale of crown-lands, waste of the king’s treasure, 
..transporting lands to themselves and their friends. 1656 
J. Haraincton Oceana Wks. (1700) 159 Such as were arrain’d 
or try’d for Peculat, or Defraudation of the Commonwealth. 
1686 Burnet Sra. iii. (1750) 153 One of the Nobles was 
accused of Peculat. 1753 Cuamners Cycl Supp., Pecnlator, 
one who is guilty of the crime called peexdate. 


Peculate (pekidleit), v. [f. L. pecadit-, ppl. 
stem of feciar? to embezzle, f. peciilium private | 
property, orig. in cattle, f. fecee cattle, money.] 
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+1. trazs. To rob (the state or country) by 


peculation. Oés. 

1749 W. Dovctass Grit. Settlem. N. Amer. I. 17 In 
Massachusetts .. they peculated the Country by ruinous 
unnecessary Expence of Money. 

To embezzle or pilfer (money). 

1802 H. Martin //elen of Glenross (11. 223 Two thousand 
pounds. .what she justly charges me with having peculated 
from her Father. 1827 Soutuey //ist. Penins. War II. 619 
The people..accused them of having peculated the public 
money. 1884 J/anchester Exam, 1 Oct. 4/5 Several millions 
of taels, which they have.. peculated from the Imperial funds. 

3. 22/7. ‘Vo practise peculation. 

1861 Lowe, £ Pluribus Unum Pr. Wks. 1890 V. 45 
They .. have peculated in advance by a kind of official post- 
obit. 1876 Rocers Hol, Econ. xi. 135 The honesty of a 
servant or manager, who does not embezzle or peculate. 

Hence Pe-culating v6/. sh. and pf/ a. 

1783 Burke Sf. Fox's £. Ind. Bill Wks, 1V. 93 An oppres- 
sive .. rapacious, and peculating despotism, with a direct 
disavowal of obedience to any authority at home..is..the 
state of your charter-governiuent over great kingdoins. 1895 
Athcnzum 7 Sept. 328/1 {The endowments have] long since 
vanished, no doubt, into the pockets of peculating pashas. 


Peculation (pekislé-fon). [n. of action f. L. 
pecilarvi to PECULATE (put for L. peci/alus Prcu- 
LATE 56,): see-ATIUN.] ‘The appropriation of public 
money or property by one in an official position ; 
the embezzlement of money or goods entrusted to 
his care. 

1658 Puituirs, Peeulation, a robbing of the Prince or 
Common-wealth. 1784 Cowrrr 7/asé 11. 667 The family of 
plagues That waste our vitals s—peculation, sale Of honour, 
perjury, corruption, frauds. 182z1 tr. Nollin's Anc. fist. 
(ed. 15) III. vi. 181 To be tried for peculation. 1874 Grers 
Short Fist. ix. § 9. 700 Marlborough was dismissed from his 
command, charged with peculation, and condemned, 

Peculator (pe‘kizleitez), [a. L. pecilator an 
embezzler, agent-n. f. fecii/a77 to PecuLate.] One 
who peculates; an embezzler, esp. of public money 
or property. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Peculator, that robbeth the Prince 
or common treasure. 1783 Burkr SJ. Fox's Fi. Ind. Bild 
Wks. IV. 77, The supposed peculators and destroyers of 
Oude repose in all security in the hosoms of their accusers. 
1865 Motiey Dutch Rep. it. v. (1866) 217 An infamous pecu- 
lator..rolling upa fortune with great rapidity by his shame- 
less traffic in benefices, charges, offices. 

Peculiar (p7ki#-lia1), 2, and s+. Also § -ier, 
6 -er, -yer, -eer, -yar, 6-7 -iare. (a. obs. F. 
pecuter (16the. in Godef.), or ad. L. peciliar-is 
of or relating to private property, f. pecdél-cim 
property in cattle, private property, that which is 
one’s own, f. fecz cattle. Cf. also OF. feczliaive 
(tsthc.) in same sense. ] 

A. ad). 

1, That is one’s own private property; that belongs 
or pertains to, or characterizes, an individual per- 
son, place, or thing, or group of persons or things, 
as distinct from others, Const. with preceding 
possessive (22 ows, the king's ows), or with Zo. 

Peculiar te now always denotes ‘belonging exclusively 
to'; formerly it might denote ‘ belonging specially to’. 

+a. Of property, material possession, etc. Ods. 
¢1460 Fortescue Ads. § Lint. Mon. ix, (1885) 130 How 
necessarie it is pat the kynge haue grete possescions, and 
peculier livelod ffor his owne suirte. a1548 Hatt Chron, 
Hen, VI 131 The Duke of Gloucester had not so muche 
aduaunced..the common wealth and publique vtilite, as his 
awne priuate thinges & peculier estate. 1652 NEEDHAN tr. 
Selden's Mare Cl. 6 The Sun, Aer, Water, Nature did not 
frame Peculiar; A Public gift I claim. @1668 Davenant 
Man's the Master v.i, Now even all peculiar fields are 
turn'd to common roads about this populous town. 1724 Dr 
Fort Tour Gt, Brit, 1. 123 Sturbridge Fair. .. This square 
..is separate and peculiar to the wholesale dealers in the 
woollen manufacture. ie 

b. In general sensc, csp. of qualitics, features, 
characteristics, etc. 

t Peculiar institution, a cant phrase in U.S. for negro 
slavery, formerly often spoken of in the Southern states as 
‘the peculiar domestic institution of the South’, Qés. 

1509 FisHer Fun, Sernt C'tess Richmond Wks. (1876) 294 
The dayes that by the chirche were appoynicd she kept 
them diligently and sereously, & in especyall the holy lent.. 
besy-de her other peculer fastes of deuocion, as saint Anthony, 
mary Maudeleyn. 1551 Rosinson tr. Alore's Utof. 1. (1895) 
51 There is an other [cause] which as I suppose is proper 
and peculiare to yow Englishe men alone. Ree eral of 
Facions \\. v. 148 It was a peculier maner of the Kynges 
of the Medes, to haue many wiues. 1708 Pore Yan. & May 
52 All other goods by fortune’s hand are giv’n, A Wife is 
the peculiar gift of heav’n, 1721 Batter, Birch, a Tree 
peculiar to Great Britain, 1766 Forpyce Sermz Vag, Wom, 
(1767) II. xiii. 222 A timidity peculiar to your sex. 1826 
Disraeu Viv. Grey vi. ii, Imitating the peculiar sound of 
every animal that he met. ¢1862 S, Carolina Gaz. (Farmer 
Dict. Amer.), Vhe dangers which at present threaten the 
peculiar domestic institutions of the South. ‘ 

+2. Of separate or distinct constitution or exist- 
ence ; independent, particular, individual; single. 

1s07 Fisuer fv, Serm. Hen, VII, Wks, (1876) 272 He 
sente money to be dystrybuted for .x. M. masses peculeer 
to be sayd for hym. 1551 Recorpr Pathw. Knowl. u. 
Introd., Minding to reserue the proofes toa peculiar boke 
which I will..set forth. 1602 Suaxs. Hane. ui, iii. 11 The 
single and peculiar life is bound..To keepe it selfe from 
noyance. @1711 KEN f//ymns Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 
155 Ev'ry Thorn gave a peculiar Wound. 1799 W. Tooker 
View Russian Emp. U1. 50 The Khanate of Kazan subsisted 
as a peculiar state till the year 1552. 
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3. Distinguished in nature, character, or attribntes 
from others ; particular, special. 

1s90 Sir J. SmyvtH Disc. Weapons 2 Detracting..tbe 
excellent effects of our peculiar and singular weapon the 
Long Bowe. 1628 FettHam Resolves u. xxxi, We seldome 
find any, without a peculiar delight in some peculiar thing. 
1642 Rocers Vaaman To Rdr., Sermons are more peculiar 
for the suppressing of vicious manners. 1776 Apam Smittt 
IV, N. v. A. (1869) II. 437 A more proper subject of peculiar 
taxation. 1849 Grote Greece u. xlvii. VI. 66 The position 
of the Corinthians was peculiar. 1860 Tynxpati Glac. 1. iv. 
35, This latter point..is one of peculiar interest. 

4. Having a character exclusively its own, sat 
generis; unlike others, singular, uncommon, un- 
usual, out-of-the-way; strange, odd, ‘ queer’, 

_ 1608 Torsert Sexfents (1658) 598 The tongue of a serpent 
is peculiar; for..it is also cloven at the tip. 1726 LuTLeR 
Serm, Forgiveness Wks. 1874 II. 113 We are in such a 
peculiar position, with respect to injuries done to ourselves, 
that_we can scarcely. see them as they really are. 1812 
A. T, Tuomson Lond. Disp. 111. (1818) 445 The odour is 
peculiar and aromatic; the taste gratefully acid. 1837 

Dickens Pickw. xx, Mr, Weller’s knowledge of London 
was extensive and peculiar. 1888 Miss Brappon Fata/ 
Threei. i, She is a girl of peculiar temper. Alod. collog. 
He was always thought a little peculiar, 

5. Pecutiar jurisdiction (authority, etc.), in 
Canon Law, a jurisdiction proper to itself, exempt 
from or not subject to the jurisdiction of the 
bishop of the diocese. Cf. B. 5. 

crszg App. Warnam Let. fo Wolsey in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. m. cxxxv, The value of the benefices within the 
diocesse of Canterburie and the iurisdiction peculiar of the 
same. 1555 J. Puiror in Foxe A. § A7.(1583)1799, I haue not 
offended in your Dioces. For that whiche I spake .. was io 
Paules Churche..which..is a peculiar iurisdiction belonging 
to the Deane of Paules. 1726 Aytirre Parergon 94 The 
Archbishop whereof has also a peculiar Jurisdiction in 
thirteen Parishes within the City of London [etc.], 3822 
D. & S. Lysons Brit., Devon, Colyton... The Dean and 
Chapter of Exeter are patrons of the Vicarage... The Church 
is in their peculiar jurisdiction. 1840 Penny Cyel. XVII. 
103/2 The living of Dorchester [Oxon.] is a perpetual curacy, 
in the jurisdiction of the peculiar court of Dorchester, 

6. feculiar /’cople: a. a name applied to the 
Jews as God’s own chosen people; hence ¢ransf. 
in religious sense. (Also f. race, ration, etc.) 

1494 Fasyan Chron. vit. 550 Of his great mercy he hath 
visyted vs, I truste, his peculier people. 1535 CoverDALe 
Deut. xiv. 2 The Lord hath chosen the to be his awne 
peculier people from amonge all the nacions, — Zitus 
ii. 14 To pourge vs to be a peculiar people vnto himselfe. 
165: Hoszes Leviath. u. xxxi. 187 Having chosen out one 
peculiar Nation for his Subjects. 1738 Westey Ps. Li. xxi, 
The dear peculiar Race Their grateful Sacrifice shall bring. 

b. A modern religions sect (called also the 
Plumstead Peculiars) founded in 1838, and most 
numerous about London. 

They have no preachers, creeds, ordinances, or church 
organization, and they rely wholly on prayer for tbe cure of 
disease, rejecting medical aid; this last is the feature which 
brings them specially under public notice. 

1875 Punch 19 June 267/1 Of course the Peculiar People 
have the right to believe in miracle and also the right tq 
disbelieve in medicine. 1892 Sfectator 19 Mar. 391 Drugs 
may be dispensed with altogether,as by the Peculiar People 
or the Faith Healers. 1901 Essex H cekly News 29 Mar. 
2/4 ‘ Peculiar’ parents censured at Barking. 

+7. / peculiar, as a peculiarity; in particular. 

hes Torsett. Four. Beasts 315 Egipt had this in 
peculiar, that no other order, no not a senator, might be 
president or govern among them. 1690 Locke Gov. 1. xi. 
§ 162 One may as well say,..this Dominion was to belong 
in peculiar to one of his Issue. 1704 Norris /deal World 
1 xii. 435 As for Truth he must be a great stranger to her 
and to himself too, that shall look upon it as a possession in 
peculiar. ° 

B. sd. (absolute uses of the adj.) 
I. In general senses. 

1. a. A peculiar property or possession ; a pro- 
perty or privilege exclusively one’s own. 

1650 T. B. Worcester’s Apophth. 105 Leave was obtained 
..that he might be buried in Windsor Castle (where there 
is a peculiar for the family), 1737 Wxiston Fosephns, Hist. 
v. x1. § 2 They would preserve..that temple which was 
their peculiar. 1846 Grote Greece u. vi. Il. 543 How far 
the peculiar of the primitive Sparta extended we have no 
means of determining. 1865 — Plato I. xiv. 451 A peculiar 
appertaining to philosophers, distinct from thougb analogous 
to the peculiar of each several art. 

+b. =feculiar people (A. 6a): said of the Jews, 
and of Christian believers. Oés. 

1609 Bisce (Douay) Afad/. iii. 17 And they shal be to me.. 
to my peculiar, and I wil spare them, as a man spareth his 
sonne. @1617 Bayne Ox “fh. (1658) 116 Beleevers are a 
peculiar to God, are set apart. @ 1638 Mepr H “ks. (1672) 
181 We who are God's peculiars, must demean our selves 
peculiarly both toward God and man. 1659 HamMonp Ox 
Ps. cvi. 40 He would own them for ever as his peculiar. 


+c. One’s own wife or mistress. Oés. 

1615 G. Sanpys Trav. 66 Yet are they [Turks] to meddle 
with none but their owne peculiars: the offending woman 
they drowne, and the man they gansh. a@a1goo B, E. Dict. 
Cant. Crew, Peculiar, a Mistress. 

+2. Oue's peculiay, one’s private interest or 
special concern. Ods. 

1625 in Cos?z's Corr. (Surtees)1. 60 In respect of my peculiar 
I am better. 1637 R. Asniry tr. A/alvezzi's David Per 
secuted 54 Hee is governed by that which appertaines to the 
King, and not hy his owne peculiar, 1720-1 Lett. /r. A/ist's 
Grnl, (1722) 11. 256 The Concern they will Jearn for tke 
Affairs of the Universe, will naturally lead them toa close 
attention to their own Peculiar, 


PECULIAR. 


+3. A peculiar attribute or quality; a peculiarity ; 
a special or exclusive characteristic. Ods. 
wat Putrennam Lng. Poesre 1. ii. (Arb.) 21 A peculiar, 
svhich our speech hath in many things differing from theirs. 
1625 Br. Mountacu 449. Czsar 231 Omnipresence is the 
ahsolute Peculiar of the Almighty. 1657 W. Rann tr. Gas- 
sendts Life Petresc t 150 Peradventure [those Stigmata, 
or insensible parts] might .. belong to some peculiar of that 
disease which is termed Elephantiasis. 1701 Norris /deal 
iVorld 206 There is this peculiar in vision that is not in our 
other senses, that it includes an outward objective perception. 
a1750 A. Hite JVs. (1753) 11. 396 Your poetry is a peculiar, 
that will make it impossible, you sbould be forgotten, 

+ 4. An individual member of a class or part of 
a collective whole; a particular, item, or detail. 

610 Heatev St. Ang. Citie of God vu. ii. (1620) 247 Why 
.. could: not he.. extend his generall power through each 
pecoliar? 1713 Dernam Phys.-Theol. vi. v. 365, I shall.. 
speak only of two peculiars more. 

II. Specific and technical senses. 

5. Zecl. A parish or church exempt from the 
jurisdiction of the ordinary or bishop in whose 
diocese it lies, either as a royal peculiar (z.e. a 
chapel exempt from any jurisdiction but that of 
the sovereign) or as subject to the jurisdiction of 
a bishop of another diocese, or to that of a dean, 
chapter, prebendary, etc. 

Court of Peentiars,a branch of the Court of Arches having 
jurisdiction over the peculiars of the archhishop of Canter- 
bury. (Peculiars were, for most purposes, abolished by 
Act ro & 11 Vict. c 98.) 

1562 Bp. W. AcLev in Strype dan. Ref. (1709) 1. xxxi. 310 
That Bishops may have jurisdiction to cal! all criminal 
causes before them, and to reform other disorders in all 
Peculiars, and places exempt, which he sfelunce latronum, 
1631 Weever Anc. Fun, Aon. 309 Shorham is buta Peculiar 
to the Archbishop, who holds his prerogative wheresoeuer 
his lands do lie. 1658 Puitiips, The Court of Peculiars. 
1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Peculiar, signifies a_par- 
ticular Parish or Church that hath Jurisdiction within its 
self, for Probat of Wills, &c. exempt from the Ordinary, 
and the Bishops Courts 1768 Bcackstone Comm. 111. 
v. 65 The court of peculiars is a branch of and annexed 
to the court of arches. It has a jurisdiction over all those 
parishes dispersed through the province of Canterbury 
in the midst of other dioceses, which are exempt from 
the ordinary’s jurisdiction, and subject to the metropolitan 
only. 1865 Pad Madi G. 21 Aug. 9/1 Burian, the royal 
deanery, has been a peculiar since the days of Athelstan, 
and kept its privileges when other peculiars were abolished. 
1899 Westm. Gaz. 29 Mar. 10/2 The Dean of the Arches 
took his title from the old Court of Peculiars of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who formerly exercised jurisdiction 
over thirteen exempt parishes in the diocese of London and 
fifty-seven parishes called ‘ peculiars ’ in other dioceses... 
These ‘ peculiars’ were abolished about fifty years ago, and 
the Court of which the Dean of the Arches was Dean went 
with them. 

b. Zransf. and fig. A place, district, office, etc., 
exempt from ordinary jurisdiction. 

1sgt G. Fretcuer Russe Comme. (Hakl. Soc.) 37 Out of 
the province..of Vagha, there is given him for a peculiar 
exempted out of the Chetfird of Posolskoy, 32,000 rubbels. 
1605 CaMDEN Mem. 4 That Scotland was by than accounted 
an exempt kingdome, and a Peculiar properly appertaining 
to the Roman Chappell. 1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 
11. 1V. 11739) 2x It [the Chancery] soon becomes a kind of 
Peculiar, exempting it self from the ordinary course in 
manner of Trial, and from the ordinary rules of Law. 

+6. In the colonies and provinces of New 
England: A district, or piece of land, not included 
in any ‘town’, nor as yet incorporated as a ‘town’, 

1720 Connect. Col. Rec. (1872-4) V1. 210 Resolved... That 
Mr. gobs Read, who dwells between Iairfield and Danbury, 
be likewise annually listed, as a peculiar to Danhury. 1737 
Jéjd. VANI. 133 All peculiars, or lands not as yet laid within 
the bounds of any town,..shall be assessed by the rates of 
the next town unto it. 1739 /é¢d. 230 Being informed that 
a certain piece of land in the county of Windham..is not in 
any town but still remains a peculiar,.. Be it enacted.. That 
the said tract of land be annexed to the town of Voluntown. 
1779 Vermont State Papers (1823) 297. 1809 KENDALL 
Yrav. 1. ii. 17 Precincts or peculiars are in some cases 
ordered to be rated at or in certain towns, and in such 
cases are rated and governed by the town. : 

7. a. A nickname in Oxford (¢ 1837-8) for 
members of the ‘Evangelical’ party. (Cf. A. 6a.) 

1837 J. H. Newman Leé. in Purcell A/anning (1895) 1.224 
The amusing thing is that the unfortunate Peculiars are 
attacked on so many sides. 1838 Br. WitperForcE Diary 
in Ashwell £7/ (1879) I. 119 [He] had all the faults of the 
low tone of the Peculiars strongly marked. 1895 Purcece 
Manning 1. 114 ‘ Puseyites and Peculiars’ stood shoulder to 
shoulder. 

b. One of the Peculiar People: see A. 6b. 

1876 C. M. Davies Unorth. Lond. 175 (heading) The 
Plumstead ‘ Peculiars’. /é2d. 176 The risk .of having a.. 
contagious disease spread..by the manipulations of these 
‘Peculiars’. 1893in Daily News8 Apr. 7/4 All you whomean 
to follow in the same old way and be Peculiars follow me. 

+ Pecu-liarism. Ods. [f. prec. + -18m.] The 
doctrine or practices of ‘ Peculiars’ (B. 7 a). 

1836 Newman Let.in Liddon, etc. Live Pusey (1893) I. xvi. 
368 London is overrun with peculiarism. 1838 Br. WitBer- 
FoRcCE in Ashwell Zi (1879) I. iv. 119 A good man, but 
@ poor creature, evidently set up by Peculiarism. 


Peculiarity (p/kidlijerriti). [f. PecvLiar+ 
sty; cf. late L. peciiliaritas (St. Gregory).] 
The quality or condition of being peculiar. 

+1. The condition or fact of belonging exclusively 
to oneself; exclusive possession; private ownership. 


1610 Be. Hatt. Zfist. v. ii. 24 What neede we to disclaime 
all peculiarity in goods? 
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+ b. sfec. The condition of being God’s peculiar 
people. Ods. : 


1661 Baxter Alor. Prognost. ut. xl\viil. 62 Some of them 
(Jews] Re-established in their own Land; But not to their 
antient peculiarity, or policy and Law. 1777 Fiercner 
Bible Calvinism Ws. 1795 1V.255 If God had made his 
covenants of peculiarity with all mankind, would they not 
have ceased to be peculiar? ‘ 

2. The quality of being peculiar to or character- 
istic of a single person or thing; also, an instance 
of this, that which is peculiar to a single person 
or thing; a distinguishing or special characteristic. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 1. v.90 That a piece of 
opium will dead the force and blow [of a bullet]..I finde 
herein no such peculiarity, no more then in any gumme or 
viscose body. 1726 Leoni Adderti's Archit. 1. 78/2 We 
shall speak first of those things wherein they agree; and of 
their peculiarities afterwards. 1850 M¢Cosu Dz. Govt. u. 
i. (1874) 114 The peculiarity of a miracle is, that it has not 
a cause in the natural powers operating in the Cosmos. 1853 
J. H. Newman “7st, SA, (1873) 11.1. ii. 61 It is a peculiarity 
of Asia that its regions are either very hot or very cold. 

+3. A particular liking or regard; a partiality. 

1687 Bovte Martyrd. Theodora xi. (1703) 152 He could 
discern in her Breast such a resentment of his Services, as.. 
imply'd a peculiarity for his Person. 1847 Emerson Xegv. 
Alen, Shaks. Wks. (Bohn) I. 362 Shakespeare has no pecu- 
liarity, no importunate topic; but all is duly given. 

+ b. Special attentiveness to a person; cf. Par- 
TICULARITY 7. Ods. 

1748 RicHarpsON Céavissa iii, 1 had not value enough for 
him to treat him with peculiarity either bysmiles or frowns. 

4, The quality of being sz generis or unlike 
others; singularity, uncommonness, oddity; also, 
an instance of this, an odd trait or characteristic. 

1751 Lp. Orrery Remarks Swift (1752) 17 She died 
towards the end of January. .absolutely destroyed by the 
peculiarity of her fate. 19777 Boswett Yokuson 17 Sept. 
I said, in writing a life, a man’s peculiarities should be 
mentioned, because they mark his character. 1817 Miss 
Mrtrorp in L'Estrange £7/e (1870) LI. i.18 There is another 
very singular peculiarity about Mr. Talfourd ; he can’t spell. 
1865 R. W. Dace Few. Temp. xvi. (1877) 179 You will have 
noticed the peculiarity of the expression, 

+5. = Pecuriariss: cf. Pecuniar B. 7 a. rare. 

1838 Be.Witserrorce in A. R. Ashwell 27/2 (1879) I. iv. 114 
They will disgust some well-intentioned Churchmen by a 
fanciful imitation of antiquity, and drive them into lower 
depths of ‘ Peculiarity ’. 

Peculiarize (p7ki#liaraiz), v. [f. Prcvtiara. 
+ -12F.] ¢rans. To make peculiar. 

+1. To appropriate exclusively fo. Ods. 

1624 Ifevwoop Gunazh. 111. 140 He onely peculiarised to 
himselfe a fift part of the people, and the rest were imployed 
in agriculture and tillage. 1653 ScLATER Fun, Sem. 25 Sept. 
(1654) 15 Xaptopa,..a word not used in any Heathen Author, 
but peculiarized to the inspired penmen of Holy Writ. 1704 
Newson Fasts & Fest. xi.11z There was to be no more Dis- 
tinction betwixt the Children of Abraham and other People, 
and no one Land more peculiarized than another. 

- 2. To give or impart peculiarity to. 

1640 Howe tt Dodona's Gr. 75 Touching that Title, which 
doth peculiarize Druina’s Monarch from all other. 1796 
Corertpce Lett., to ¥. Thelwall (1895) 197 This, 1 think, 
peculiarises my style of writing. 1821 Blackw. Wag. 1X. 
515 Those distinguishing marks which peculiarize the Latin 
original. 1832 Stone Ballou's Spir. Manifist. i. 15. 

Peculiarly (pfki#lidili), adv. [f. PecuLiaR a. 
+ -LY2.] In a peculiar manner. 

1. In a way that is one’s own, and not another 
petson’s; as regards oneself; individually. 

1573-80 Baret Alv. P 220-1 Things that were his owne 
peculiarly. 1685 Bovre Effects of Mot. vii. 89 Any Vault 
that wére exquisitely built, would peculiarly answer to some 
determinate Rote or other. 1726 Wat. Hist. Iret. 86 A 
certain sort of sea-coal.. wonderful small, and peculiarly 
called comb. 1815 Chron. in Anu. Reg.12/1 He would bring 
him to account for his conduct to himself peculiarly, 1891 
Mortev Voltaire (1886) 6 Many of his ideas were in the air, 
and did not belong to him peculiarly. 

2. In a way distinct from othcrs; particularly, 
especially; also col/og., more than usually. 

1561 T. Norton Caluin's Inst. 1. vis § 1 Wherby the 
faithfull haue alway been peculiarly seuered from the 

rophane nations. *257z Gotpinc Calvin ou Ps. xxx. 13 

he very course of the woords requireth, that hee should 
make mention here peculiarly of his own dewtie. 1650 
Futter Pisgah 391 Table of shew-bread..made of that 
gold, which his Father David had peculiarly prepared for 
that purpose. 1749 Fierpinc Yow: Fones v. vil, To render 
the lot of one man more peculiarly unhappy than that of 
others, 1820 W. Irvinc Sketch Bk. 1. 51 A little air of 
which her husband was peculiarly fond. 189 Heten B. 
Harris A fol, Aristides i. 5 The Arahs regard the spot as 
peculiarly sacred. 

3. In a way unlike others; unusually, strangely, 
oddly, queerly. 

Sat C. Bronte ¥. Lyre xix, If you knew it, you are 
peculiarly situated : verynear happiness; yes; within reach 
of it. xr90x Daly Chron. 16 July 5/1 [Hel is one of those 
peculiarly-constituted Englishmen who rather enjoy the 
West Coast climate than otherwise. 

Peculiarness (p/ki#liimés). Now raze. 
{f. PEcuLIAR a. + -NESS.] The quality of being 
peculiar ; peculiarity. . 

156t Davs tr. Budlinger on “Apoc. (1573) 110b, Their 
peculiarnesse or diuersitie is, that Sathan hath sowen 
sundry heresies in the Church [etc]. @ 1638 Merve Il’és. 
(1672) 5 Things sacred..which have npon them a relation 
of peculiarness towards God. @1658 J. Durnam Exp. Kev. 
i. (1680) 25 Done to sbew a peculiarness in that day and 
the meetings on it. 


PECUNIARY. 


+Pecu'liate, v. Obs. rare—°. [f. L. pecitliare 
to provide with a peculium.] So + Peculiation. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Pecutiate..to punish by the purse, 
to take away a mans goods; also to enrich. 1658 Pnittirs, 
Peeutiation, a taking away a mans goods. 

| Peculium (p7ki#lidm). [L.pec#/ium private 
property; deriv. of Aecz cattle. 

1. Rom. Law. The property which a father 
allowed his child, or a master allowed his slave, 
to hold as his own. 

1706 in Pritties. 1767 Sir J. D. Steuart Pol. Econ. 1... 
vi. 193 Why was a fecuéiune given to slaves, but to engage 
them to become dextrous? 1854 Mirman Lat, Chm un. v. 
(1864) I1. 26 The peculium over which full power was vested 
in the son was extended by Augustus. .‘co all which he 
might acquire in military service. 

2. A private or exclusive possession, property, or 
appurtenance. 

168: Gianvitt Sadducismmus u. 167 They know the Soul 
survives the Body, and therefore make their bargain sure 
for the possession of it as their Peculium after death. 1720 
WaterRtann Light Seri. it. 51 They [the Jews] were his 
peculium, his chosen People, and. . He was ina more eminent 
manner their God. 19771 Burke Lett., to BS. Chester (1844) 
I. 297 This is the peculium of blame, wbich your lordship 
has portioned out to me, and separated from the common 
stock. 1858 J. Martineau Stud. Chr. (1873) 348 Believe 
not..they have snatched it [this planet] as their peculium 
quite out of the Supreme Hand. 1883 S/ee/ator 3 Nov. 
1406 The office has thus come to be regarded as a peculium 
for the youthful sons or personal friends of Judges. 

+Pecunial, z. Oés. [ad. L. pectinzal-is, f. 
pecinia ‘money’; in earlier sense ‘ property’, f. 
peew cattle; cognate with OTcut. */eixu, Goth. 
Jathu, OF. feoh, féo: see FEE ] 

1. Consisting of or exacted in money; = PECUNIARY 
a.1. b. Having to do with pecuniary penalties. 

c 1386 Cuaccer /-riar’s T. 16 If any persone wolde vp-on 
hem pleyne Ther myghte asterte hym no pecunyal peyne. 
a3sq48 Haut. Chron., Hen. VIT (1550) 57 Englishmen dyd 
litle passe vpon the obseruacion and kepynge of penall 
lawes or pecuniall statutes. 1582-8 //ist. Fas. VT (1804) 174 
They should offer him a certane pecunial] sum in recom. 
pence. 1594 T. Bepincrinip tr. JVachiavelli's Florentine 
/1ist.(1595) 46 Condemned in pecunial] punishment. 1714-26 
in Blew, Gideon Guthrie (1900! 54 We were all sentenced, 
they to penal and pecunial mulcts and I to banishment. 

2. Of or pertaining to moncy ; = PECUNIARY a. 2. 

1508 Kalender Sheph. (1892) 111. App. 180 Cease of your 
pecunyall pensement. 1530 Parece 320/1 Pecunyall, belong. 
ynge to money, fecunial. 

+ Peeu-niar, a. Obs. rave—'. [ad. OF. Zecznz- 
atre.| = PECUNIARY a.1. Hence + Pecu‘niarly 
adv., pecuniarily. 

1530-1 Act 22 //en. VITI,c 15 All and singular.. peynes 
of death, peynes corporall and pecunyar, 1656 Eart Monn. 
tr. Bocealiniés Advts. fr. Parnass. u. vi. (1674) 145 They 
should make poor mens faults pecuniarly punishable. 

Pecuniarily (p/ki#niarili), adv. [f. next + 
-LY 4%.) In a pecuniary manner; in respect of 
money; + by exaction of money (o0és.). 

@1614 Doxsxe BiaBavaros 11. iii. § 2 (1644) 94 Salique law 
punishes a witch, which is convict to have eaten a man, 
pecuniarily, and at no high price. 21734 Nortn Lives 
(1826) I11. 196 There was no foundation..to charge him 
criminally or pecuniarily. to which he had not answers 
incontrovertible. 1879 M. Pattison Afilten g Milton's 
father's circumstances were not such as to make a fellowship 
pecuniarily an object to his son. 1885 Law Z1mes 28 Mar. 
389/2 P. and N... became pecuniarily embarrassed. 

Pecuniary (p/ki# niari), 2. (sd.) (ad. L. 
pecuniari-us, t. pectinia money: see -ARY1, In F. 
pécuniatre (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Consisting of money; exacted in money. 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) tv. xxi. 238 Or 
doth punycyons pecuniaries pryncypally by his auaryce. 
1641 i Jackson Truc Evang. 7.1. 46 He.. inflicted both 
corporall sniart and pecuniary mulcts upon them. 1726 
Swirt Gulliver u. vi. 151 Whether they received any pecu- 
hiary reward for pleading. 1766 tr. Beccaria’s Ess. Crints 
xvii, (1793) 68 There was a time when all punishments were 
pecuniary. 1875 Stusss Const. Hist. 11. xiv. 138 The many 
pecuniary aids that he has been obliged to ask for. 

b. Of an offence or law: Having a money 
penalty, entailing a fine. 

1610 Donne Pseudo-martyr 211 Hee cast in a dead sleepe 
all bloudy lawes, and in a slumber all pecuniarie lawes 
which might offend, & aggrieue them. 1651 N. Bacon 
Disc. Govt. Eng. Ww. ix. (1739) 54 Having learned how to 
make capital offences pecuniary. 

2. Of, belonging to, or having relation to money. 

1623 Cockeram, (ecuniarie, of or belonging to money. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Psezd. Jip. 1. ili. 11 Their Impostures 
..deluding not onely unto pecuniary defraudations, hut the 
irreparahle deceit of death. 1792 Anced. WV. Pitt 1, xxi. 333 
The legacy of £10000.. had amply supplied his pecuniary 
wants. 1841-4 Emerson £ss., Prudence Wks. (Bohn) I. 98 
imprudent genius, struggling for years with paltry pecu- 
niary difficulties. 

3. Having regard to money; of which money 


is the object. ? Ods. 

1672 Sir T. Browne Let, Fried § 20 Strong and healthful 
Generations, which happen but contingently in mere pecu- 
niary Matches. 1775 Fatcx Day's Diving Vessel 2 His dis- 
position penurious; his views pecuniary. _ 

+B. sé. Money; in JZ, resources in money; 
money matters. Obs. 

1604 R. Cawprey Table Alph., Pecuniarie, coyne. 178 
Ricuarpson Clarissa (1810) III. ix. 63 Old Antony has 
already given the mother a hint which will make her jealous 
of pecuniaries. 1767 J. Parsons Rem. Faphet 36 To pecunr 


PECUNIOUS. 


aries, the Earl of Hillsborough hath wisely added the means 
of instruction. ee 

Pecunious (p/kiznias), a. Nowrvare. Also 
6 peewnios, [ad. L. gectinzos-zs abounding in 
money, moneyed, f. Zecéizza money: see -ous. Cf. 
obs. F. péczrzeux (Oresme 14th c.), perh. the im- 
mediate source. The negative zwfecunious is 
much more used. } 

1, Well provided with money; moneyed, wealthy. 

1393 Lanct. P. 77. C, xin, 11 Freres wollen pe louye, And.. 
praye for be, pol by pol, yf bow be pecunyous. 1535 W. 
Stewart Crox. Scot. (Rolls) 111.523 Trowand that tyme tha 
war pecwnios. 1632 SHERWoop, Pecunious (or full of money), 
pecunieur, guia beaucoup d argent, 1706 Puiiiirs, Pecunia 
ous, Moneyed, or fullof Money. 1886 Sat. Rev.11 Dec. 789/1 
She succumbed to theblandishments ofa pecunioussquireling, 

+2. Money-loving, avaricious, Ods. rare—', 

@152z9 SKELTon Bk. 3 Foles Wks, 1843 I. 200 Pecunyous 
fooles, that bee auaryce,.. weddeth these olde wyddred 
women, whych hath sackes full of nobles. 

So Pecunio‘sity, the state or fact of being sup- 
plied with money. 

1883 G. A. MacDoxne.t Chess Life-Pict. 166 A French- 
man, whose be-ringed fingers. . betokened a certain amount 
of pecuniosity. 

+ Pecuny. O¢s. Also § -unie, -uyne. [a. 
NF. and AF. ecunte = Central OF. pecene, ad. L. 
pecinia money.}] Money. 

1393 Lanct. P. P/. C. 1y. 393 Be be pecunie y-payed bauh 
parties chide. c1450 Life St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 8041 And 
noght for na pecuyne Mending of pair lyues proloyne. 1484 
Caxton Fadles of Alfonce ii, The second fable is of the 
commyssion of pecuny or money. 

Ped!l, Also 4-6 pedde, 7 pedd. See also 
Pap sé,4 [Of unknown origin.] A wicker pannier; 
a hamper with a lid. 

Chiefly in use in the Eastern Counties from Northants to 
Essex, and in Devon and Somerset. 

1390-1 in W. Hudson Leet Furisd. Norwich (1891) 73 
Thomas Pennyng assuetus est accipere equos cum peddys, 
diversorum extraneorum et ducere in domum suam, unde 
Ballivi amittunt custumam suam; et est communis forstal- 
lator piscium. c1q40 Promp. Parv. 390/1 Pedde, idem 
quod fanere. 1473 Sir J. Paston in P. Lett. III. 102 
Whyche I praye yow and Berney to gedre joyntly,..to 
trusse in a pedde, and sende them me hyddre. 1565 T. 
Jermy Let. to W. Paston 31 Jan. (MS.), To the peadelers 
packe or the botom of hispedde or hamper. a@1661 FULLER 
Worthies, Dorset. \, (t662)278 Dorsers are Peds or Panniers 
carried on the backs of Horses, on which Haglers use to ride 
and carry their Commodities. 1691 SHADWELL Scourvers iv. 
i, I.. flung down all the peds with pippins about the Streets, 
a1825 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, Ped,..a \arge wicker basket 
with a lid. Two are commonly used,..one on each side of a 
horse, in which pork, fowls, butter, and eggs, are carried to 
market, and fish hawked aboutthecountry. 1881 Standard 
29 July 5/8 The fish .. are packed in ‘peds’ or small boxes, 

b. Comd., as ped-belly, ped-market, 

ax825 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, Ped-belly,..a belly round 
and protuberant like a ped. 1865 Way in Promp. Parv. 
389 ote, The market in Norwich, where wares brought in 
from the country are exposed for sale, being known as the 
ped-market, 1886 Erwortuy I”, Sonz. Word-bk.s. v., There 
1s a large ped-market at Taunton every Saturday. 

Ped’. Abbreviation of PEDESTRIAN. slang. 

1863 T'yxeside Songs 87 White and Rowan, champion peds, 
bangs a’ the lot for racin’, 1881 Sportsman 31 Jan. 4/6. 

Pedage (pe'dédz). Ods. exc. Hist. “ [ad. med. 
L. pedagium (11th c. in Du Cange), for earlier L, 

pedaticum; see PEAGE.] Toll paid for passing 
through a place or country: = PEAGE. 

1382 Wyciir £2ra iv. 13 Tribute, and pedage [1388 tol, 
Vulg, vectigal], and 3eris rentus thei shul not 3iue. ¢ 1425 
ALS. Cott. Claud. A. 2\f.124b, Alle pat vnrythefully settyth 
tallages vppon men of holy chirche, as pedage [f7. podage], 
gZwyage, or any obur vnskylful thraldom. 1607 CoweLL 
Interpr., Pedage (pedagium) signifieth money giuen for the 
passing hy foote or horse through any countrey. 18.. tr. 
Charter to New Salisbury an, 1228 in Q. Rev. (1826) XXXIV. 
327 Its citizens should be quit, throughout the land, of toll, 
pontage, passage, pedage [ov7g. paagio], lastage, .. carriage, 
and all other customs. a 1843 SoutHEey Co1.-p/. Bk. 111. 
sped. abbot was to wall the town, and receive pedage. 

edagogal (pedagdwgil), a. rare. [f. L. 
pedagog-us PEDAGOGUE +-AL.] Of or belonging 
to a pedagogue. 

1775 S. J. Pratt Liberal Opin. x\viii. (1783) I]. 19 The 
threatening tone, the brow austere, Bespoke .. pedagogal 
tyranny. 1823 Vew Monthly Mag. VII. 386 He..smirked 
his way to a pedagogal desk. 

Pedagogic (pedaigg'dgik), a. and sd. Also 
ped-. [mod. f. L. pedagégic-us, a. Gr. natdayw- 
yin-ds, f. madaywy-ds pedagogue: see -Ic. So F, 
pédagogique (1702 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
a pedagogue or pedagogy; having the office or 
character of a pedagogue. 

1781 Warton //ist. Eng. Poetry \. 111. 259 In the peda- 
gogic character he [Higgins] also sublisned: Holcot’s [Hu- 
loet’s] ictionaric, newly corrected ..&c. 1833 Sir W. 
Hamitton Discuss. (1852) 558 Paedagogic and didactic 
theory. 1856 Masson £ss. 393 The pedagogic era of the 
worthy and long dead Mr. Luke Fraser. 1881 Nature 
XXIII, 615/1 A Pedagogic Congress. 1885 J. Pavn Talk of 
Town I. 41 The pedagogic tone in which he had spoken. 

B. sé, (usually p/. Pedagogies.) The science, 
art, or principles of pedagogy. 

1864 Wenster, Pedagogic,..(Ger. pedagogik.) The science 
or art of successful teaching ;.. Pedagogics,.. The same as 
Pedagogic. 1888 Frni. Educ, 1 Aug. 369 Pedagogics can 
no more than theology be put on the shelf. 
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Pedagogical (pedagp'dzikal), a. 
+ -AL.] = PEpacocic, 

1619 Haes Lett. Synod Dort x Jan. in Gold. Rene. (1688) 
443 The putting of Interrogatories, which thing they much 
disdained as Pedagogical. 1797 Monthly Mag. XLVIII, 
314 Voltaire.. was in a thousand degrees superior to the 
pedagogical fanatic. 1834 H. Minter Scenes & Leg. xxviii. 
(1857) 410 He relinquished his pedagogical charge for a 
chapel in Kilmarnock. : 

Hence Pedagogically adv., in the manner of 
a pedagogue; in relation to pedagogy. 

1877 Echo 31 July 2/4‘ The results have heen most favour- 
able’, says one, ‘spiritually, morally, and pedagogically’. 
1884 A thenxuni 26 Jan. 117/1. 

Pedagogism: see PEDAGOGUISM. 

Pedagogist (pedaggdzist). [f. Pepacocy + 
-18T.] One versed in pedagogics. 

1894 Educ. News (U. S.) 14 Apr. 230 To profess one’s self 
a Herbartian is not to reject any of the truths discovered 
by previous pedagogists. 1895 Kduc. Rev. Sept. 164 Con- 
sidering the meager attention that ..pedagogists have given 
to the principles. 

Pedagogue (pe'diggg),s. Forms: 4-6 peda- 
goge, 6-8 pedagog, 6-8 (9 in sense 1) pseda- 
gogue, 7 pedagog, 6- pedagogue. fa. OF. 
pedagoge (Oresme 14th c.), also pedagogue (14th c. 
in Littré), ad. L. paedagogus, a. Gr. masbaywyds a 
trainer and teacher of boys, f. mais, mado- boy + 
dyoryés leader. ] 

1, A man having the oversight of a child or youth ; 
an attendant who led a boy to school. Qds. exc. 
in reference to ancient times. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 191/1 He durst not for his 
pedagoge or his governour whyche was wyth hym. 1542 
Upatt Erasin. Apoph. 183 Alexander.. had many paeda- 
gogues, nourturers and schoole maisters. 1637-50 Row //ist. 

“irk (Wodrow Soc.) 206 The careles education of the 
children of noble men,.. the sending them out of the coun- 
trey, under the charge of pedagogues suspect in religion. 
1770 LANGHORNE Plutarch (1879) I. 203/1 The office of a 
pedagogue of old was..to attend the children. a@1855 J. J. 
Biunt Right Use Early Fathers Ser. 1. ii. (1869) 29 The 
Paedagogue of Clemens Alexandrinus contains a number of 
precepts which the Paedagogue (who gives a name to the 
treatise) is supposed to impart to his pupil as he takes him 
to school. ; 

+b. fig. (chiefly in reference to St. Paul’s use of 
naédaywyds in Gal, iii. 24.) 

1538 Starkey England 11. iii. 206 The law. .as Sayn Poule 
sayth dymely,.. ys the pedagoge of Chryst. 1582 N. 1. 
(Rhem.) Gad, ili. 24 The Law was our Pedagogue in Christ. 
[Wycuir vndirmaister, TinDALE scolemaster, 1611 Schoole- 
master.] 1609 Bisre (Douay) 1 A/ugs Comm., S, Paul 
teaching that the whole law was a pedagogue guiding men 


[f. as prec. 


to Christ. 1633 Austin JJed/t, (1635) 268 The Law..is 
but the Pedagogue to the Gospel. 1653 Binninc Ser. 
(1845) 22. 


2. A man whose occupation is the instruction of 
children or youths; a schoolmaster, teacher, pre- 
ceptor. Now usually in a more or less con- 
temptuous or hostile sense, with implication of 
pedantry, dogmatism, or severity. 

1387 Trevisa /Yigdex (Rolls) VI. 7 Sigebertus .. ordeyned 
scoles of lettrure.., and assignede pedagoges and maistres 
for children. 1494 Fasyan Chrox, v. cxxxiii, 117 [He] or- 
deygned ouer them scole masters and pedagoges. 1596 
NasuHe Saffroi-Walden Epistle Dedicat. 1613 Sir E. Hospy 
Counter-snarle 39 As if I were now to learne of such 
an Hipodidascalian Pedagogue to measure my phrase by 
his rule and line. 1660 Pepys Diary 25 July, A Welsh 
schoolmaster, a good scholar but a very pedagogue. 1735 
SoMERVILLE Chase 1. 96 Cow’d by the ruling Rod, and 
haughty Frowns Of Pedagogues severe. 1875 GLADSTONE 
Glean, V1. v. 145 Without .. any assumption of the tone of 
the critic or the pedagogue. 

+b. An assistant teacher; an usher. Oés. 

1563-7 Bucuanan Reform. St. Andros Wks. (1892) 11 The 
studentis.,salbe.. onder cure of the principal or sum regent 
or pedagogis lernit and of jugement, quha sal haif cure of 
thayr studie and diligens, 1613 R. Cawprey 7adle Adph. 
(ed. 3 Pedagogue, vsher to a Schoole-maister. : 

+3. A schoolroom or school building. Ods.—1 

1745 Pococxe Descr. Eas? II. 11. 231 Another part [of the 
university of Halle] is what they call the pedagogue, which 
is for nohlemen and gentlemen; there are six youths in each 
room, with a master over them. i 

Hence Pe'dagogue wv. frazs., to instruct as a 
pedagogue; Pedagoguery (pe‘dagpgri),(a) a peda- 
gogic establishment ; (4) the occtipation of a peda- 
gogue; Pedagoguing (pe‘dagpgin) wvd/. sd., the 
acting as, or following the occupation of, a peda- 
gogue (at¢r7d. in quot.); Pedagoguish (pe‘dagpgif) 
a., characteristic of a pedagogue. 

1689 Prior Efist. F. Shepherd 82 This may confine their 
younger Stiles, Whom Dryden *pedagogues at Will’s. 1724 
We LsTeED Ii’ks. (1787) 130 To pedagogue a man into this 
sort of knowledge, 1820 Syp. SmitH Zss. (ed, Beeton) 209 
The children are..to he taken from their parents, and 
lodged in immense *pedagogueries, 1833 T, C. Hapvon in 
W. R. W. Stephens Zi/e Freeman (1895) I. 8 In a long life 
of pedagoguery. 1803 A, Witson in Poems §& Lit. Prose 
(1876) I. 103 The same routine of *pedagogning matters. 
1830 Blackw, Alag. XXVII. 482 A climax of *pedagoguish 
vanity. a@1878 Moztey Lecé. i, (1883) 15 Those narrow and 
pedagognish tactics of law. i ~ 

Pedagoguism, pedagogism (pe‘dagg- 
gi:z’m, -godzi:z'm). [f. PEDAGoGUE (or its Gr, 
original) +-1smM. Cf. obs. F. patdagogisme (16th c. 
in Littré).] The character, spirit, or office of a 
pedagogue ; the system of pedagogy (quot. 1836). 


PEDAL. 


1642 Mu.ton Afol. Siect. vii. 34 German rutters, of meat, 
and of ink, which..may prove good to heale this tetter of 
Pedagoguisme that bespreads him. 1656 Biount Glosseer., 
Pedagogisin, the office of a Pedagogue. 1836 Blackw. Mag. 
XL. 594 Pedagogueism should he made so universal ., that 
every mental study..should he included and confined within 
the schools. 1838 /é:d. XLIII. 768 Literature and peda 
gogism are in Germany identic in spirit. 


Pedagogy (pe‘dagedzi, -goudzi, -gpgi). Also 
6-7 peda-, pedagogie, 7- pedagogy. [a. F. 
pédagogze (Calvin 16th c,), ad. Gr. mardaywryia office 
of a madaywyds: see PeDAGOGUE. So mod.Ger. 


padagogie.] 

1. The function, profession, or practice of a 
pedagogue ; the work or occupation of teaching ; 
the art or science of teaching, pedagogics. 

1623 CockERAM lh, Skoole-masters-ship, fedagogie. 1659 
Heviin Certamen Epist. 334 Prince Charles..was com 
mitted to the Pedagogy of M. Thomas Murrey, a Scot by 
Nation. 1691 Woop AZ¢h. Oxon. 1. 219 He continued, not- 
withstanding in his beloved Faculty of Pedagogy. 1858 
Busuyett Wat. & Supernat, xii. (1864) 379 With disquisi- 
tions, theories, philosophies, pedagogies, schemes of reforma- 
tion. 1900 G. C. Bropaick Mem. & fpr. 12 An excellent 
old-fashioned teacher blissfully ignorant of ‘pedagogy’. ° 

2, jig. Instruction, discipline, training ; a means 
or system of introductory training. (In 17th c. 
frequently used of the ancient Jewish dispensation, 
in reference to Gal, ill. 24: cf. PEDAGOGUE 1 b.) 

1583 Stupprs Axat, Abus. 1. (1879) 37 He would that this 
their meane and hase attyre should he as a rule, or peda- 
gogie, vnto vs, 1614 Raveicn /fést. World 1. iv. § 5 Vhe 
law of Moses. . was .. ordained to last untill the time of the 
Padagogie of Gods people, or introduction to Christ, should 
be expired. a1703 Burkitt Ox N, 7., Acts x. 2 Proselytes 
of the covenant, that is, such Gentiles as submitted them- 
selves to..the whole Mosaical padagogy. 

3. A place of instruction; a school or college. 


(Also fig.) Ods. exc. Hist, 

c1625 Doxne Serm, Ps, xxxii. 1,2 S, Paul was in a higher 
Pedagogy, and another manner of University..caught up 
into the third Heavens,.. and there he learnt much. 1783 
W. F. Martyn Geog. Mag. 11. 151 An incredible number of 
colleges, gymnasia, pedagogies. 1895 H. Rasupatt Univ. 
Eur, Mid. Ages \1. 1. 609 The poorest students could not 
afford the cost of residence ina Pedagogy. /bid. 611 The 
Proctors should go to the Colleges or Pedagogies of the 
offenders. 

Pedagrew, obs. form of PEDIGREE, 

+ Pedai‘le. Ods. Forms: 4 pedaile, -aille, 
pytaille, pitaile, 4-5 pedale, 5 pedayle, pedel, 
pettaill, pitall. [a. AF. pedazle = OF. fictailk, 
pitaille, {. pié, pied foot, with collective suffix 
-aille: cf. CANAILLE.] Foot-soldiery, infantry. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 191 Pe duke at pat bataile 
lost sex & pritty knyghtes, Pre hundreth of pedaile. —Civox. 
Wace (Rolls) 895 Wyboute seriauntz & ober pytaille [v. 7 
pedale] a@1352 Minot /oems vii. 56 Of pitaile was pare 
mekill more. c1400 Laud Trey Bk. 4867 A thousand 
knyghtes..With alle the pedel better and werre.  /é7d. 
17025 Thousandes ten Off men of Armes & doghti men, 
With-oute comune & other pedale. 


Pedal (pedal), sd. [app. a. F. pedale, used by 
Rabelais in the sense ‘feet’ or ‘trick with the feet’, 
by Oudinot 1642, of the pedals of the organ, ad. 
It. fedale a foot, foot-stool, footstalk, stock of a 
tree, etc, (Florio), pedale a'organo ‘the low key of 
organs’ (Baretti); f. L. feda/-ts adj.: see next. 
The English use of the word by Cotgrave in 1611 
before this sense is recorded in Fr. is notable. ] 

1. A lever worked by the foot, in various musical 


instruments, and with various functions. 

a. In the organ: (a) Each of the (wooden) keys played 
upon by the feet, resembling those of the manuals in form 
and arrangement, hut much larger, together constituting the 
pedal keyboard ox pedal-board, and usually operating upon 
a separate set of pipes of bass tone (fedal-fipes) forming the 

dal organ (see Orcan sé,1 2d), (4) A foot-lever for draw- 
ing a number of stops out or in at once (Compination-edal 
or Composition-Zeda/), (c) The foot-lever by which the 
swell-box is opened and shut (Swett-Zedad). (d) Any one 
of various foot-levers occasionally used, e.g. for coupling 
two keyboards. (e) Short for Jeda/ organ or keyboard. 

1611 CotGr., Basses marches, pedalls; the low keyes of some 
Organs to he touched with the feet. 1694 Motreux Kadelais 
v. xx. (1737) 88 The Pedals of Turbith, and the Clavier .. of 
Scammony. 1776 Sir J. Hawkins Hist, Mus. IV. 1. 150 
The German organs have also Keys for the feet called 
Pedals. 1829 Specif. Organ, St. James's, Bermondsey in 
Grove Dict. Mus. 11. 599 Three Composition Pedals to 
Great,.. Pedal to couple Swell to Great. 1863 J. R. GREEN 
Lett. (1901) 121 A. is learning the organ..and is already 
great in the pedals, 1880 E, J. Horxins in Grove, Dict. 
Afus, 11. 606 The ‘Sforzando coupler’ is a movement worked 
by a pedal, by the aid of which the Great Organ is suddenly 
attached to the Swell. It reinforces the strength of the 
Swell to a far greater extent than by the ‘crescendo’ pedal. 
.. Other subsidiary pedals are occasionally introduced. 

b. In the pianoforte, etc.: (2) A foot-lever for raising the 
dampers from the strings, thus sustaining the tone and ren- 
dering it fuller (damper pedal, often loosely called /oud or 
forte pedal), (6) One for softening the tone (sa? or piano 
fedai), either hy shifting the hammers so as to strike only 
one or two strings instead of three for each note, or by 
diminishing their length of hlow, or by interposing a strip 
of cloth between them and the strings (celeste pedal). (€) 
Any one of various others occasionally used; e.g. the suse 
taining-pedal for sustaining a particular group of notes after 
they are struck; and several in late harpsichords and early 
pianofortes for modifying the tone, or for special effects. 
(2) Each of the keys of a pedal-board like that of an organ, 
sometimes attached to a pianoforte or harpsichord. . 


ee 


PEDAL. 


1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 141 In foreign piano-fortes we 
find many pedals, but in the Englisb we have scarcely ever 
more than two—one for piano effects, and the otber for 
forte. Jéid., Fig. 5...4, Damper pedal lifter. 1861 Wynter 
Soc. Bees 431 There was something .. so innocent in her 
bearing, that you instinctively put down the soft pedal in 
your voice when addressing her. 1880 A. J. Hipkins in 
Grove Dict. Mus. 11.678 J.S. Bach had a harpsichord with 
two rows of keys and pedals. 

c. In the harp: Each of a set of seven foot-levers by which 
the pitch of the notes may be raised either one or two semi- 
tones by stopping tbe strings at different points, thus 
enabling the performer to play in any key. 

19771 Burney Pres. St. Music (1775) l. 59 note, This method 
of producing the half-tones on the harp, hy pedals, was 
invented at Baleel, about fifteen years ago, by M. Simon. 
1880 A, J. Hirxixsin Grove Dict. .Wus. 11. 683 In the Harp 
tbe pedals gre not keys .. but it is their province to alter the 
pitch in two gradations of a semitone each. 

d. Sometimes applied to the treadles by which tbe bellows 
are worked in a harmonium or reed-organ. 

1882 Ocitvie s.v.,On the harmonium and parlour-organ, 
the pedal works the bellows. : 

2. A lever worked by the foot in various machines 
or mechanical contrivances; a treadle: esf. in 


a bicycle or tricycle. 

178 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 1. (1791) 56 Inventress of the 
woof, fair Lina flings The flying shuttle through the dancing 
strings: .. Quick beat the reeds, the pedals fall and rise. 
1869 Koutledge’s Ev. Boy's Ann. 477 The Pedals or stirrups 
{of a bicycle} are made of various shapes. 1885 C. G. W 
Lock /Workshop Receipts Ser. wv, 288/1 When the pedal is 
depressed, the rod is raised. 1888 J. & Exiz. Pensecr Sext. 
Journ. 182 Every turn of the pedals I felt must be the last. 
1897 Westin. Gaz, 20 Aug. 8/1 Von Baader first constructed 
a velocipede with pedals in 1820. 

+3. A footstalk, pedicel. Ods. rare. 

1660 SHarrock Vegetables 33 The best generall token of 
maturity is its loosness from the pedall by which it is joined 
to the stock. J/ézd, 117 To serve as a foundation to tbe 
pedal of the blossom, 5 - ; 

4. Mus. A note (regularly either tonic or domi- 
nant) sustained (or reiterated) in one part, usually 
in the bass, through a sticcession of harmonies 
some of which are independent of it; in organ- 
music usually sustained by holding down a pedal. 

Also called pedal.point (see 7) or organ-point. Double 
pedal; two notes (regularly tonic and dominant) so sustained 
simultaneously. /uzerted pedal: a note so sustained in 
any other part than the bass, esp. in the highest part. 

1854 tr. Cherubini s Counterpoint 66 The pedal is a note 
prolonged and sustained during several bars. 18566 Mrs. C. 
Crarke tr, Berlioz’ lnstrument. 5 The bass string can cross 
an upper open string..while the open string remains as 
a pedal. 1869 OuseELEY Counterp. xxii. 177 Towards the 
end of a fugue it is usual to place a dominant pedal. 

5. Geom. A curve or stirface which is the locus 
of the feet of the perpendiculars Ict fall from a 
fixed point (the fedal origin or pole) upon the 
tangents to a given curve or surface. 

Wegative pedal: that curve or surface of which a given 
one is the pedal. Oddique pedal; the locus of the feet of 
lines drawn from a fixed point to the tangents at a constant 
angle with them other au aright angle. Second pedal: 
tbe pedal of the pedal (of a curve or surface): su third pedal, 
etc. (the pedal itself in relation to these is the frst pedal. 

1863 Cavey Coll. Math. So pg V. 114 If rays proceeding 
from the point S are reflected at the given curve, then the 
epicycloid (or pedal) in question is tbe secondary caustic. 
1873 B. Wittiamson Diff. Cale. ied. 2) § 183 If perpendicu- 
lars be drawn to the tangents to the pedal, we get a new 
curve called the second pedal of the original: and so on. 
With respect to its pedal, the original curve is styled the 
first negative pedal, etc, 1885 A. G. Greennu. Diff Calc. 
(1886) 24 The locus..is called the pedal of the curve with 
respect to O, and O is called the pole of the pedal. 

6. Humorously or affectedly used for ‘ foot ’. 

1894 Outing (U.S.) XXIII. 88472 [At Shanghai} I did see 
the celebrated shrunk or dwarfed feet. . . The first two or three 
pairs of these stunted pedals that I noticed excited my pity. 

7. attrib. and Comé. Of, belonging to, connected 
with, worked by, having, or constituting a pedal 
or pedals (in sense 1 or 2), as fedal action, clavier, 
coupler (+ copula), harp, key, keyboard, mechanism, 
pallet, pipe, rod, soundboard, stop, tracker; played 
upon the pedals of an organ, or constituting or 
involving a pedal (in sense 4), as pedal bass, note, 
passage; in Geom, relating to a pedal curve or 
surface (see PEDAL sd. 5, a. 3); pedal-board (see 
1a); pedal-check, a device for preventing the 
pedals of an organ from being pressed down; 
pedal-piano, a pianoforte fitted with a pedal-board 
like that of an organ; pedal-point = sense 4. 

3784 E. Joxes .Wus. Rel. Welsh Bards (794) 105 Some- 
times the Pedal Harp is called the German Harp. 1829 in 
Grove Died, Aus. 11. 599 Pedal Organ. .. Double Pedal Pipes. 
1834 /bid. 600 Manual and Pedal couplers. Radiating Pedal- 
board. 1852 Seipet Organ 33 The pedal-keys are generally 
made of oak. Jéd. 70 The pedal-copula is a contrivance 
by which..tbe manual may be joined or coupled to the 
pedale, 1869 Routledge's Ev, Boy's Ann. 475 Ornamental 
caps to keep the pedal-stays [of a bicycle] firmly in their 
places. 1880 F, CorpER in Grove Dict. AJus. 11.678 Pedal 
Pornt,..is the sustaining of a note by one part while the 
other parts proceed in independent harmony...The sus- 
tained, or pedal note, when first sounded or finally Guities 
must form part of the harmony. /ééd. 681 The following 

passage. .is so far a pedal passage...Songs and short pieces 
have n occasionally written entirely on a Pedal bass. 

1896 Godey's Mag. Apr. 369/2 A bicycle of peculiar pedal- 

mechanism. 1898 Cycling 6 The pedal dismount .. is effected 
by waiting till the left pedal is at its lowest and throwing 
the right leg over the saddle and back wheel. 


| 
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Pedal (pe‘dal, prdal), a. [ad. L. pedil-is of 
or pertaining to the foot, of the size or dimension 
of a foot, f. pes, ped-em foot: see-aL. (The pro- 
nunciation pi‘dal is restricted to sense 1, 1 b.)] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or connected with the foot 
or feet. a. gen. rare. 

_ 1625 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. vi. (1635) 150 The Nadir 
is directly vnder our foote, and therefore may be called the 
Pedall point. 1801 Strutr Sports & Past. 1. ii. 71 Places 
appropriated to pedal races. 1883 CHitvers Sf. H/o. Comm, 
1o May, A bicycle would be held to be propelled by.. pedal 

wer, 

b. Anat. and Zool.: usually in reference to the 
‘foot’ or foditm: of a mollusc. 

1851-6 Woopwarp J/ol/usca 187 Mouth small, proboscidi- 
form, retractile into the pedal notcb. 1866 Tate Srit. 
Mollusks ii, 18 The pedal muscles retract the foot. 

+2. Of the length or measure of a foot. rare. 

1656 in Brount Glossogr, 1658 in PHitties. ; 

3. Geont. Relating to the fect of perpendiculars ; 
of or pertaining to the pedal of a curve or surface. 

Pedal curve or surface= Pepa $6.5. Pcdal line, the line 
through the feet of the perpendiculars on the sides of a 
triangle from any point on the circumscribed circle. Peda/ 
origin, pole: see PEDAL Sé, 5. 

1863 Cavey Coll. Vath. Papers V.113 If the given curve 
be a parabola, then the locus or pedal curve is a curve of 
the third order. 1873 B. Wittiamson Dr. Cale. (ed. 2) 
§ 184 The tangent at any point on the pedal locus. 1877 — 
Int. Cale, (ed. 2) § +44 In this case, the pedal area is a mini- 
mum... The distance between the pedal origins. 

4, Jus. That is, or relates to, a pedal or pedals: 
see PEDAL sé. 1, 4, 7. 

Pedal (pedal), v. [f. prec. sh.] z¢r. a. To 
play upon the pedals of an organ. b. To work 
the pedals of a bicycle, etc. so as to propel it; 
also frars. with the bicycle, etc. as object. Hence 
Pe‘dalling, pe‘daling vé/. sb.; also Pe-daller, 
pe'daler, one who pedals. 

a. 1866 [To pedal on tbe organ is remembered]. 1889 
althenzum 9 Feb. 3188/1 (Organ-music} having the best 
method of pedalling indicated for all the difficult passages. 

b. 1888 Art Frn/. LI. 125/2 There the travellers ceased to 
pedal (on a bicycle], 1888 P, Furnivatt Phys. Training 7 
One of the difficulties of pedalling at a high speed. 1892 
Marpers Weekly Mag. 9 July 667/3 ‘Vo do what?., Pedal 
a bicycle or swing a tennis racket? 1881 Wheeling 11 Mar. 
4635/2 The peddlers of the big wheel. 

Pedalian (pédél-lian), a. rare. Also 7 -ean. 
[f. L. pedati-s of or pertaining to a foot, of a foot 
long + -aNn: cf. sesguipedalian.) 

+1. Of a foot long; ? lengthy, tedious. Ods. 

1634 in Anticd. Sabbat. Err, (1636) Aivb, His Pedalean 
penne delivered us a Theologicall decision. 

2. = PEDAL a. 

1830 Maunxper Dict. Eng. Lang., 
the feet, ; ; 

Pedalier (pedalies). [a. F. pédalier (1881 in 
Littré Supplement), f. pédale Penau sé.) The 
pedal keyboard of an organ; astmilar set of pedals 
attached to a pianoforte or harpsichord; ‘an inde- 
pendent bass pianoforte to be played by pedals 
only’ (Grove Dict. Alus.). 

1881 Daily Tel. 14 Feb., The lowest key on the pedalier 
ofa large organ. 1885 J. H. Mee in Grove Dict. Aus. [V. 
324 While learning the organ his step-father let him have 
a pedalier attached to his harpsichord. 

Pedalism (pe'daliz’m). xonce-wd, [f. PEDAL a. 
+ -ISM.] Pedal agency, action of the feet. 

1863 De Morcan Pref in From Matter to Spirit 41 
Mrs. Hayden was seated at some distance from the table, 
and her feet were watched by their believers until faith in 
pedaltsm slowly evaporated. 

Pedalist (pedalist). [f. Pepa sé, + -187.] 
One skilled in the use of the pedals (of an organ, 
or of a bicycle, etc.). 

1880 A. J. Hipxins in Grove Dict. Mus. 11.678 An eminent 
pianist and remarkable pedalist. 1896 Co/xméxs (Ohio) 
Disp. 26 Sept., Instead of silk waist, like her sister pedalist, 
she has a belted blouse. 

+ Pedality. Oés. rare—'. [f. PEDAL a.: see 
-1ry.] The fact or quality of being pcdal, going 
on foot, or having feet, the possession of feet. 

1656 [?J. Serceant] tr. 7. White's Peripat. Inst. 216 
Cloven-footednesse includes pedality. 1661 Grount Glossogr. 
(ed. 2), Pedality.., ableness of foot; a measuring by or 
going on foot. 1692 Corrs, Pedality, measuring by, or able 
going on foot. So 1775 AsH. 

Pedament, obs. form of PEDIMENT. 

+Peda'neous,¢. Obs. rare—). [f.L. pedane-us 
of the dimension or size of a foot, petty (f. pzs, 
ped- foot: see -ANEOUS) + -ous. In F. pedandé 
(16the.).] Of low standing, of small account, petty. 

1617 Cotuins Def Bp. Ely i. vill. 321 What pedaneous 


author haue not they made a father of? [1656 BLount 
Glossogr., Pedaneous ( pedaneus), that goeth on foot.] 

Pedant (pe-dant), sd. (a.) Also 7 pedant. 
[a. F. pédan¢ (1566 in Hatz.-Darm.) or its source 
It. pedante teacher, schoolmaster, pedant. 

The origin of the It. is uncertain. The first element is 
app. the same as in feda-gogue, etc.; and it has been 
suggested that /edante was contracted from a med.L,. 
pedagigant.en, pr. pple. of pedagdgare to act as peda- 
gogue, to teach (Du Cange); but evidence is wanting. } 

1. A schoolmaster, teacher, or tutor (= PEDa- 
GOGUE 2, but often without implication of con- 
tempt; in quot. 1662 = PEDAGOGUE 1). Oés. 


*dalian, pertaining to 


PEDANTICAL. 


1588 Suaks. LZ. ZL. LZ. um. i. 179, I that haue beene..A 
domineering pedant ore the Boy. 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's 
Rev, u, i, Hee loues to haue a fencer, a pedant, and a 
musician, seene in his lodgings a mornings. 160r SHAKs. 
Twel. N. 1 ii. 80 Like a Pedant that keepes a Schoole 
ith Church. 1654 H. L’Estrance Chas. J (1655) 145 From 
a Countrey Pedant, he became,.a Peer of the Realm. 1662 
J. Barcrave Pope Alex. VII (1867) 48 He kept a small 
school in Rome, which he left to serve Cardinal Maffeo 
Barberino, to wait upon his nephews as a pedant.., con- 
ducting them every day to school to the Roman College 
and bringing them back again. a1704 T. Brown Eng. Sat. 
Wks. 1730 1. 27 Oldham ow’d..nothing to his birth, but 
little to the precepts of pedants, 

A person who overrates book-leaming or 
technical knowledge, or displays it unduly or un- 
seasonably; one who has mere learning untempered 
by practical judgement and knowledge of affairs ; 
one who lays excessive stress upon trifling details 
of knowledge or upon strict adherence to formal 
rules ; sometimes, one who is possessed by a theory 
and insists on applying it iu all cases without dis- 
crimination, a doctrinaire. 

1596 Nasu Saffron Walden 43 O, tis a precious apotheg- 
maucall Pedant, who will finde matter inough to dilate 
a whole day of the first inuention of /y, /a, fun. 1663 
Butrer Hud. 1.1.94 A Babylonish dialect, Which learned 
Pedants nwch affect. 1711 Appison Sfect, No. 105 P4 A 
Man who has been brought up among Books, and is able to 
talk of nothing else, is.. what we call a Pedant. But, me- 
thinks, we should enlarge the Title, and give it every one 
that does not know how to think out of his Profession and 
particular way of Life. 1812 Miss Mitrorp in L'Estrange 
Life (1870) I. vi. 172, | mean your learned young ladies— 
pedants in petticoats. 1874 Green Short Hist. vui. §2. 465 
He (Jas. I] had the temper of a pedant;..a pedant’s love ot 
theories, and a pedant’s inability to bring his theories into 
any relation with actual facts. 

3. attrib. or as adj. That is, or has the character 
of, a pedant; of or pertaining to a pedant; pedantic. 

1616 R. C. Times Whistle vi. 2505 Each pedant Tutour. 
1670 Drypen 2nd Pt. Cong. Granada um. ii, It points to 
pedant colleges, and cells. 1703 Rowe Fatr Peutt. v.i, The 
pomp of words, and pedant dissertations. 1845 CaRLyLe 
Cromwell (1871) 1V. 71 Respectable Pedant persons. 1875 
L. Morris Evensong cliii, The pure thought smirched and 
fouled, or buried in pedant lore. 

4. Cont, 

1611 Cotcr., Pedantesquec, pedanticall, inkhornizing, pe- 
dant-like. 1884 Symonps Saks. Predec. vii. 263 The 
honours of that pedant-rid Parnassus. 

Hence Pe‘dantess, a female pedant; Pedant- 


hood, the condition or character of a pedant. 

1784 R. Bace Barham Dewns 1. 75 Unfeeling pedantess, 
says I,. thou art no wife for me. 1843 CartyLe in Las? 
Hi ords of T. C, (1892) 217 Hard isolated Pedanthood, 

+ Peda nte, -a’ntie,-a'nty. O45. Also 6-7 
ped-, 7 -ti, -tee. [app. a. It. fedarte PEDANT 
(cf. county 2); the ending being afterwards assimi- 
lated to Eng, -ze, -y, whence app. sensc 2.] 

ie EEN: 

1593 R. Harvey Philad. 9g Why should not a Moonke be 
as credible as a Padanty? 1605 Bacon Adv, Learn... ii. 
§ 3 So was the state of Rome..in the handes of Seneca a 
Pedanti, 1625 J. Poitiers Way to Heaven Aiijb, Rated, 
as if it had beene a Schoole-boy, by some austere Pedantee. 
1630 Lennarp tr. Charron's Wisd. (1658) 142 The Pedantic 
or houshold school master. 

2. A company of pedants. rare—'. 

1641 Mitton Anima, i. 56 You cite them to appeare.. 
before a capricious Padantie of hot-liver’d Grammarians, 

Pedanterie, -ery, obs. forms of PEDANTRY. 

Pedantic (pi/de-ntik), a. (sé.)  [f. PEDANT or 
It. pedante + -1c. Of English formation: the 
corresp. It. adj. is Aedantesco, F. pédantesgute. So 
mod.G. pedantisch, Da. and Sw. pedantisk.] Having 
the character of, or characteristic of, a pedant; 
characterized by or exhibiting pedantry; exag- 
geratedly, unseasonably, or absurdly learned. (In 
first quot., Pedagogic, schoolmasterly. ) 

?¢1600 Donne Suune Rising i, Busie old foole, unruly 
Sunne,..Sawcy pedantique wretch, goe chide Late schoole- 
boyes. ¢1631 T. Carew On Death of Donne 25 Vhe Muses 
garden with Pedantique weeds O’rspread, was purg’d by 
thee. 1788 Rein Aristotle's Log. vi. § 1. 128 He was without 
pedantry even in that pedantic age. 1825 Macautay £ss., 
Alilton.1 He does not..sacrifice sense and spirit to pedantic 
refinements. 1855 Motitrey Dutch Rep. wm. i. (1866) 33 
Rather a pedantic than a practical commander, more capable 
to discourse of battles than to gain them. 1871 R. Extis 
Catullus Wii. 7 Bookish brethren, a dainty pair pedantic. 

+B. sé. A pedantic person, a pedant. Oés. 

1607 R. C{arew} tr. Estienne's World of Wonders V iijb, 
That proud pedanticke.., who promised immortalitie 10 
those to whom he dedicated any of his works. 1658 Franck 
Worth. Mem. (1694) 27 This Age degenerates from Fotentates 
to Pedanticks. 

Peda‘ntical, ¢.! Now rare. [f. as prec. + 
-AL: see -ICAL.] = PrEpaANTICa. (Rare after 17th c.) 

1688 SHaxs. LZ. L. L. v. ii. 406 Three pil'd hyperboles,.. 
Figures pedanticall. 1603 Nortu J’/ufarch (1676) 1003 
This banished pedanticall companion Seneca (so did she 
{Agrippina} qualifie him). 1756 Burr Vind. Nat. Soc. 
Wks. I. 29 Without a pedantical exactness. 1856 FroupE 
Hist. Eng. 1. iv. 301 Fisher ., was weak, superstitious, 
pedantical ;..hut he was a singlehearted man. 

+ Peda:ntical, 2.2 06s. rare—'. [Ef after It. 
*pedante, ppl. sb. from pedare ‘to foot it’ (Florio).] 


Travelling on foot, pedestrian. 
16zz2 Ma.ynes sinc. Law-Merch. 53 A way one Road 
broad, is called a high-way for passengers Pedanticall. 


PEDANTICALLY. 


Peda‘ntically, ed. [f. Pepaytican a] + 
-LY2.J | Ina pedantic manner; with pedantry. 

1631 Bratuwait IAimsics, Almanachk-maker 14 Some 
stolen shreads he hath raked out from the kennell of other 
authors which most pedantically he assumes to himselfe. 
1838-9 Hatcam “ist. Lit, 1. i. § 7 A profusion of learning is 
scattered all round, but not pedantically or impertinently. 
1860 Eserson Cond. Life, Fate Wks. (Bohn) IH. 314 'Tis 
frivolous to fix pedantically the date of particular inventions, 

So Peda‘nticalness. 

1668 Witkins Real Char. 1. vill. § 2. 204 Narrowness, 
Pedanticalness, Littleness of Mind. 

Pedanticism (p/de-ntisiz’m). [f. Pepanric a. 
+ -ISM.] A pedantic expression or notion ; a piece 
of pedantry. 

18.. Portfolio No. 235. 129 (Cent.) Perhaps, as Cuninghame 
suggests, Inigo’s theory was simply an embodiment of some 
pedanicism of James 1. 1897 Naturalist 270 Not so lar- 
moyant..as the first-named pedanticism. 

Peda‘nticly, a’z. Now rare. [f. as prec. + 
-LY 2.) = PEpanTicaLLy. So Peda‘nticness. 

1647 H. More Cupid's Conflict xxxviii, What thou dost 
Pedantickly object Concerning my rude rugged uncouth 
style. 1653-4 WHITELOcKE Fral, Szved. Emtd. (1772) 1. 388 
He spake latin fluently, butt not pedantickly, 1830 W. 1D. 
Coorry Marit. & Ind. Disc. (1846) M1. v. xviii. 274 He does 
not pedanticly shun theories. 

1656 Eart Monm. tr. Boccalinié's Advts. fr. Parnass. \. 
xxi. 35 Moral Sciences. .are reputed meere pwdantickness. 

Pedantie: see PepantE Obs. 

Pedantism (pedantiz’m). Now rare.  [f. 
PEDANT + -I8M. Perh. immediately a. F. pédartisme 
(Montaigne, 16th c., in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

+1. The office or anthority of a schoolmaster ; 
the state of being under a schoolmaster or teacher, 
pupillage. Also fig. Obs. 

1603 Fiorio AMontaigue 1. xxv. (1632) 78 The first fifteene 
or sixteene yeares of his life, are due unto Pedantisme, the 
rest unto action. 1611 Cotor., Pedagogie,..th’ Office of a 
Teacher; also Pedantisine, 1651 Biccs Vew Disp. P 232 
Nor have not since my pedantisme and junior practise in 
the medical profession. 1656 Biount Glossogr., Pedantisnt, 
the Office or Function of a Pedant. 1658 in Pintuips. : 

2. The character or style of a pedant ; pedantic 


phraseology, treatment, or method ; pedantry. 

1593 NAsHE Four Lett. Confut, Ep. Ded., Wks. (Grosart) 
II. 180 Loue poetry, hate pedantisme. 1628 Fettuam Xe- 
solves 1. xliv, They conversing onely among bookes, are 
put into affectation and pedantisine, 1879 Farrar St, Yan! 
1. 32 How unutterably frivolous this apotheosis of pedantism 
would appear to a serious-minded. . Jew. 

3. With @ and Z/, A piece of pedantry. +a. 
The proceeding of a pedant or dogmatic peda- 
gogue ; b, A pedantic expression or eharacteristic. 

1656 J. Harrincton Oceana Wks. (1700) 59 To make a 
man,.engage to believe no dtherwise than is believ'd by my 
Lord Bishop, or Goodman Presbyter, is a Pedantism, that 
has made the Sword to be a Rod in the hands of School- 
masters. 1858 CARLYLE fredk. Gt. vit. i. (1872) III. 1 These 
confused Prussian History-Books, opulent in nugatory 
pedantisms and learned marine-stores. 

Pedantize (pe‘dantaiz), v. [f. as prec. +-128, 
ora. F. pédaniiser, -iser (Cotgr.).] 

1. intr. To play the pedant ; to speak or write 
pedantically. Also fo pedantize it. 

1611 Cotcr., Pedantizer, to pedantize it, or play the Pedant: 
to domineere ouer lads. 1657 J. SERGEANT Schisauz Dis- 
pach't 8 That I..am a detestable person,.-.one of the adcxor 
(as he pedantizes it). 1783 Ainswortu Thesaurus (ed. 
Morell), To pedantize, or play the pedant, @teraturam 
ostentare, vel venditare. 1852 Sat. Rev. 4 Jan. 22/1 To 
vegetate and pedantize on the classics. 

2. trans. To turn into a pedant; to make pedants. 

a 1734 Nortu Lives (1890) III. 89 That bare reading with- 
out practice, which pedantiseth a student but never makes 
him a clever lawyer. 1885 Sat. Rev. 18 July 88/2 The cramp- 
ing and pedantizing influence of a pseudo-system. 

Pedantocracy (pedintgkrasi). [f. Pepant 
+ -ocRAcy. App. first used in French form /¢- 
dantocralie by J. S. Mill writing to Comte.] A 
system of government by pedants; a governing 
body of pedants. So Pedantocrat (p/d'ntokreet), 
a riler who governs on pedantic principles; Pe- 
dantocra‘tic a., characterized by ‘ pedantocracy’, 

(r84z Mitt Lett. a A. Comte 25 Feb. (1899) 28 I ne pour- 
rait en résulter que ce qu'on voit dans la Chine, c’est-i-dire 
une pédantocratic, 1842 Comte Let, to Alill 4 Mar. ibid. 
35 Votre heureuse expression de p’dintocratie.] 1859 Mut 
Liberty v. 203 If we would not have our bureaucracy de- 
generate into a pedantocracy. 1872 Farrar IWite, Hist. v. 
184 A Pedantocracy of unpractical Philosophers. 1883 I°. 
Harrison in Contemp, Rev. Mar. 314 He (Gambetta] was 
not a corrupting pedantocrat like Guizot. 1886 Mortry 
Crit, Misc. (4888) 111. 214 The fastidious or pedantocratic 
school of government. 

Pedantry (pedantri). Also 7 pedanterie, 
-ery. fad. It. pedanteria (used by Sidney), f. 
pedante ; or its F. repr. pédanterie (Pasquier, 1560 
in Hatz.-Darm.}: see PEDANT and -ERY, -RY.] 

1. The character, habit of mind, or mode of pro- 
ceeding, eharacteristic of a pedant ; mere learning 
without judgement or discrimination; conceit or 
unseasonable display of learning or technical 
knowledge. 

1612 DoxneE Progr. Soul ii. 291 When wilt thou shake off 
this pedantery Of being taught by sense and fantasie? 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseucd, fp. 1. vi. 24 A practise that savours 
nwch of Pedantery, 171051TRRLE Tatler No. 244%7 Pedantry 
proceeds from inuch Reading and little Understanding. 
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1766 Forpyce Seri. Vug. Wom, (1767) 1. vii. 298 That 
men are frighted at Female pedantry is very certain, 1802- 
25 Syp. Sanru Z's, (ed. Beeton) 95 Pedantry is an ostenta- 
tious obtrusion of knowledge, in which those who hear us 
cannot sympathise. 1841 D’IsraELi Amen. Lit, (1867) 100 
The pedautry of mixing Greek and Latin terms in the 
vernacular language is ridiculed by Rabelais. 

b. with #2 An instance of this: a piece of 
pedantry, a pedantic form, expression, ete. 

158r Sionry Afol, Poetrie (Arb.) 19 Skill of gouernment, 
was buta Pedanteria in comparison. 1656 Blount Glossog7., 
Pedanteries, pedantick humors, phrase affectings, Inkhorn 
terms. Br. 1778 Wanton /fist. Ling. Poetry xxv. IL. 133 
The narrow pedantries of monastic erudition, 1864 Burton 
Scot Aér. 1. i. 19 A series of feudal pedantries. 

2. Undue insistence on forms or details; slavish 
adherence to rule, theory, or precedent, in con- 
nexion with a particular profession or practice. 

[1724 Swirt Drafier's Lett. v, The pedantry of a drapier 
in the terms of his own trade.] 1845 S. Austin Aanke's 
fist. Ref. 11. 124 Even Erasmus, spite of the favour he 
enjoyed at court, found no mercy from monkish pedantry. 
1863 P. Barry Dockyard Econ. 119 He who slavishly 
adheres to rule displays pedantry al every turn. a 1869 
Visct. Strancrorp Se/. H rit. 1. g2 Pedantry, we take it, 
signifies undue stress laid on insignificant detail, and over- 
valuation of petty accuracy. 1902 Fairsairn Philos. Chr. 
Relig. u.ii. 410 Vo require that every element in a figurative 
word be found again in the reality it denotes, is not exegesis 
but pedantry. 

+ Peda‘nty. Obs. rare—'. [ad. It. type *pedante 
from pedare to foot it (Florio).} ‘? Running foot- 


man’ (Latham), 

1606 Warner Alb, Eng. xiv. xci. 369 For most, like Iehu, 
hurrie with Pedanties two or three. 

Pedanty: see PEDANTE Os, 

Pedarian (pidé-rian), a. and 5b. Rom. Antig. 
[f. L. pedari-zs of or belonging to a foot, of a foot 
long, also in fedarz? senatores (see below); f, 
fed-em foot: see -aAny | and -ay.] 

a. adj. Applied to Koman senators of an inferior 
grade, who ‘had no vote of their own, but could 
merely signify their assent to that of another’. 
b. sb. A pedarian senator. 

The reason of the appellation is not rightly known: see the 
Latin Dictionaries. 

1753 CuamBers Cyct, Supf., Pedarian, in antiquity, those 
senators who signified their votes by their feet, not their 
tongues; that is, such as walked over to the side of those 
whose opinion they approved of, in divisions of the house. 

t+ Pe‘dary, 2. (st.) Obs. rare. [ad. L. pedarius: 
see prec. and -ar¥ }.] 

1. Of or relating to a foot or to the feet; in quot. 
used absol. or ellipt. with pl. = A pardon or 
indulgence for a pilgrim (who had vowed to per- 
form a pilgrimage on foot). 

1537 tr. Latimer's Serm. bef. Convoc. Dj b, Some brought 
forth Canonizations,..some pardons and these of wonderful 
varietie, some Stationaries,some Iubilaryes, some Pocularyes 
for drinkers, some manuaries for handlers of reliques, some 
pedaries for pilgrimes, some oscularies for kyssers. 

2. Rom. Antig. = PEDARIAN a. 

1598 GRENEWEY J acitus, Ann. m. xiv. (1622) 84 Also many 
pedary Senators rose vp & stroue, who should propound 
things most base and abiect. 

3. fig. Second-class, second-rate, inferior. 

1657 W. Morice Coena guasi Kowy Def. xi, 128 All the 
School (omnes gui de hac re meminerunt—saith no pedary 
schoolman) [Vasquez]. 

Pedate (pe'dét), a. Nat. Hist. [ad. L. pedat-as 
having feet, f. ped-enz foot: see -ATE 2.] 

1. Having divisions like toes, or like the claws 
of a bird’s foot; sfec. in Zot. applied to a com- 
pound or lobed leaf having a slender midrib passing 
through the central lcaflet or lobe, and two thicker 
lateral ribs which branch at successive points to 
form the several midribs of the lateral leaflets or 
lobes (instead of these all arising from a common 
central point as in a fa/mate leaf). Applied also 
to the venation of a simple leaf when thus arranged. 
Also + Pedated (in same sense). 

1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supf., Botany Table 2, Distinctions 
of the Leaves..of Plants..Pedated. 1760 J. LEE /ntrod, 
Bot. iu. xxxi. (1765) 152 Arum, with pedate Leaves. 1835 
Linpcey /nutrod, Bot. (1848) 1. 359. 1857 Henrrey Sot, 
895 Palmate (or digitate) leaves are such as have a number 
of distinct leaflets arising from one point...The only true 
modification appears to be the Jedaze leaf, analogous to the 
pedatisect simple leaf, but with distinct leaflets. 1895 Kerner 
& Ouiver Nat, Hist. Planis Index, Pedate venation. 

2. Zool, Furnished with or haying feet, footed, 

1816 Kirpy & Sp, Evtomrot. xxii. (1818) 11, 272 Two classes 
..Afpodous larve, or those that move without legs,—and 
Pedate \arvz,..that move by means of legs. 1826 J/érd. 
xIvii. 1V. 365 In proportion as pedate animals approach to the 
human type, their motions are accomplished by fewer organs. 

3. Anat. Expanded (at the end) like a foot. 

1870 Rotteston Anim. Life 27 (Common Fowl). The 
similarly-expanded, or ‘pedate’ extremity of the external 
hyposternal process overlaps the posterior sternal ribs. 

Hence Pe'dately adv., in a pedate manncr. 

1821 S. F. Gray Nat. Arrangem. Brit. Pl. 71 [Leaves] 
pedately cut. 1870 Hooker Stud. /lora 10 Helleborus. .. 
Leaves palmately, pedately or digitately lobed. 

Pedati-, combining form of L. pedatws Pr- 
DATE, in botanical terminology in adjs. relating to 
leaves: Pedatifid (pfdectifid) [L. -/dus split], 
pedately cleft or divided at least half-way to the 


PEDDLE. 


base; Pedatiform (p/dztiffim), approaching 
a pedate form, or having the ribs pedately arranged; 
Pedatilo‘bate, Peda‘tilobed (p/dditi-), pedately 
divided with rounded divisions or lobes; Pedati- 
nerved (p/déti-), having the nerves or ribs pedately 
arranged; Pedatipartite (p/déiti-) [see PartiTE], 
pedately divided nearly to the base; so Peda‘ti- 
sect, Pedatise’cted (pfdéti-) [L. sectus eut]. 

1793 Martyn Lang. Bot., Pedatifutum Jolin, a pedatifid 
leaf..the parts of the leaf not being separate ; but connected, 
as in the feet of water fowl. 1857 Henrrey Sot. §93 The 
general prefix pedati- may be used in the words fedatifid, 
bedatisect, or pedatip~artite, 18537 Mayxe Lapos. Lex., 
Pedatifid,.. pedatilobate,.. pedatipartite,.. pedatisected. 1866 
Treas. Bot, 855 Pedate, Pedatifid,. pedatiform, pedati- 
lobed, or pedatilobate,.. pedatinerved, .. pedatipartite, or 
pedatisect, when a pedate leaf has segments separated into 
so many distinct leaflets, : 


Peda‘tion. rare. [Insense 1, ad. L. pedation-em, 
n. of action f. Jedare to furnish with feet or props ; 
in sense 2, n. of eondition f. pedat-2s PEDATE.} 

+1. (See quot.) Ods. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Pedation, a staking, propping or 
setting up of vines. 1658 in Puittips. 

2. Zool, Condition as to feet. (Cf. dentition.) 

1857 Mayne Expos. Lex., Pedatio, term employed by 
Fabricius to denote the manner in which the feet of insects 
are developed, tbe number of articulated pieces.., the form 
of the different parts {etc.]: pedation. 

+ Pedature. Ols. rare—°. [ad. L. pedatara 
spaee or extent of a foot, f. ped-em foot.] 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Pedature (pedatura\, a proportion 
of digging, building, etc. of so many foot assigned to 
Souldiers or workmen. Hence in Puituies. 

+Pe:ddelapo‘tecary. Od¢s. rare—'.  [?f. 
PEDDLE v.} ?A peddling apothecary, an itinerant 


medicine-vendor. 

1561 Hottysusu //om. Apoth. 17 b, I my selfe haue sene 
a strange peddelapotecary minister to the commun people, 
that two or thre dyed of it. 

Peddelar, obs. form of PEDLAR. 

Pedder (pe'dai1). Now Sc. and dai. Forms: 
3 peoddare, 4-6 (9 da/.) pedder, 5 ped(d)are, 
peder, 8 peddar, 9 da/. pether, -ur. [app.a 
derivative of PED, pannier, basket, although fed 
lias not yet been fonnd so early. Cf. also PEDLAR.] 
One who earries about goods for sale (? in a ‘ped’ 
or pack); a pedlar. (But in one MS. of romp. 
Larv. app. ‘a maker of panniers, a basket-maker’.) 

a12z25 Ancr. R. 66 Pe wreche peoddare more noise he 
make® to 3eien his sope, Fen a riche mercer al his deorewurde 
ware. ¢1380 Wycuir IWés. (1880) 12 Pedderis berynge .. 
precious pellure and forrouris for wymmen. 14.. /Vonz. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 685/18 Hie vevelus, a peder. c 1440 f'romp. 
arv. 389/2 Peddare, calatharius (K. gui facit calathos), 
quaxillarins, quassillarius,. (P. piscartus). c1440 Facob's 
iVell 41 Fullerys, mercerys, grocerys, vynterys, pedderys, 
owyn to payin pe tythe of here getyng be here craft. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 272/2 A Pedder (A. A Pedare or A Pedlare), 
vevolus, negociator, 1513 Douctas ‘Aneis vin. Prol. 55 
The pirat pressis to peyl! the pedder his pak. 1597 SkENE 
De Verb, Sign. s.v. Pede-pulverosus, Ane pedder, 1s called 
an marchand, or creamer, quha bearis ane pack or creame 
vpon his back. 1764 % Kirby's Suffolk Trav. (ed 2) 53 It 
is no unusual thing for Peddars to attend the Tides regu- 
larly, receive and pack up the Fish, on the common Key. 
I Hoce Alountain Bard 188 To guard the door, An’ 
bark at pethers, boys, an’ whips. a1825 Forsy Voc. £. 
Anglia, Pedder, one who carries wares in a fed, pitches it 
in open market, and sells from it. 1825 Brockett N.C. 
Gloss., Pedder, Pether,..a pediar—a travelling merchant. 

b. Comb., as pedder-coffe (Co¥E sb. 2), -7an. 
¢1550 Lynpesay (¢2¢/e) Ane Discriptioun of Peder Coffeis, 
having na regaird till honestie in thair vocatioun. /éid. 3 
This hole perfyte genolagie Of pedder knavis superlaty ve, 
1552 Hu ort, Pedderman, zstifor. 1820 Scott A/onast. 
xxxv, The pedder-coffe who travels the land. 


Peddle (ped’l), v. [Of obscure history: prob- 
ably 1 and If are historically distinct words. 


Branch I (exemplified 1532 in PeppttNe ffi. a.) was app. 
a back-formation from fJedler, Peotar, taken as peddl-er 
implying a verb Jeddle. Branch I1 (1597-8 in PEppLinc 


_ fpl.a.) appears to be an alteration of Pinpte z. (evidenced 


| 
| 
| 


from 1545). The two seem subsequently to have acted upon 
each other, esp. in the derivatives. In botb branches a deri- 
vative in -/vg is known much earlier than the finite verb; 
cf. the relation of gardening, tailoring, formed on the sbs., 
to the rare finite vbs. ¢o garden, to tailor.) 

I. 1. str. To follow the occupation of a pedlar; 
to go about carrying small wares for sale. 

1532 [see Peppunc ff/.a.1). 159% [see PEDDLING vb. sb, 1). 
1650 Trapp Comm. Lev. xix. 16 As a pediar that first fil’s 
his pack with reports and rumors, and then go’s pedling up 
anddown, 1651 Ocitpy /Zsof (1665) 30 To deal with those 
{that] bear packs and peddle. 1712 ArsutunoT John Bult 
ul. iv, To go hawking and peddling about the streets, selling 
knives, scissars, and shoe-buckles. 1791-1823 D'Israri 
Cur, Lit., The Rump, The most innocent.,those whose 
talents had been limited by Nature to peddle and purloin. 

2. trans. To trade or deal in as a pedlar; to 
earry about and offer for sale. Chiefly 5. 

1837 Hawrnornr. Tiwice-7. 7. (1851) I. xvi. 249 Going to 
peddle out a lot of huckleberrics. 1856 OtmsTeD Slave 
States 630 Many negroes were in town, peddling eggs, nuts, 
brooms, and fowls. 1866 Writnier Svow-dound 455, To 
peddle wares from town to town, | 1880 L, Ouiruant Gilead 
ix. 281 He had peddled sacred relics through Russia. ; 

b. fg. To deal out, or offer for acceptanee, in 


small quantitics; to‘ retail’. }. 
1837 Excrson Amer. Scholar Wks. (Bohn) II. 175 This 


PEDDLING. 


original unit.. has been so minutely subdivided and peddled 
out. 1864 Bow.es in Century Mag. (1889) Sept. 703/2 
Going around peddling his griefs in private ears. 1892 A. 
Birrect es F$udie. v. 132 ‘The usual fortune of those who 
peddle new ideas. 

II. 3. zutr. To busy oneself with trifles; to 
work at something in a trifling, paltry, or petty 
way; to trifle, dally. (Cf. Pippvr.) 

1597-8 [see PEDDLING fJ/. a. 2). 1755 Jounson, To Peddle, 
7%. To be busy about trifles... It is commonly written 
fiddle. 1812 Wetttncton in Gurw. Desf. VIL. 658 The 
court of Directors must be prevented from meddling with or 
peddling in the discipline of the Army. 1865 Lowett Ode 
farvard Commem. \i, No science peddling with the names 
of tbings..Can lift our life with wings Far from Death's idle 
gulf. 1867 J. Hatton 7allants of B. xv, It doesn’t suit 
me to be peddling about in the old style of farming. 1877 
SymMonos Renaiss. /t. vi. 367 Coteries .. peddling with the 
idlest of all literary problems. : ; 

b. /razs, with away’: To fritter away on trifles. 

1880 Jerreriss Hodge 4 AM. 1. 290 The squire’s time. .was 
peddled away. 

Peddler: see PEDLAR. 

Peddling (pe‘dlin), «d/.s6. [See PEppLE 7. 
and -Inc1,] The action of the verb PEDDLE. 

1. The occupation of a pedlar; the carrying about 
of small goods for sale. /eddling out, dealing 
out or retailing in petty quantities. 

1591 Percivatt Sp. Dict., Regatonia, pediing, buying of 
small wares, 1688 J. CLayton in PAil. Trans. XVII. 792 
The best of Trade that can be driven is only a sort of 
Scotch Pedling. 1760 C. Jounston Choysal (1822) 1}. 109 
That lower species of trade called Pedling, 1862 TrRottore 
Orley F. vi, I call it hawking and peddling, that going 
round the country with your goods on your back. It ain't 
trade. 1898 Kieuine Fleet in Being ii. 22 A slow peddling. 
ont of Admiralty allowance for the inonth. 

attrib, 1641 Evetyn Diary 8 Oct., Little wagons. .full of 
pedling merchandises, drawne by mastive-dogs. a@1697 
-\v Brey Wat. Hist, Surrey (1719) III. 227 Here are two 
i airs, viz. on September rath, and Whit-Tuesday: (a Ped- 
linz Fair). 1870 Morris Earthly /’ar. 1.11. 515 Neither on 
peddling voyage am I come. 

b. concr. Pedlars’ wares; small goods. sorce-15¢. 
1737 Jas. Murray Left. (1901) 37 We..send our peddling 
to..the neighbouring colonies, for which we have European 
vr other goods at their price. 

te. Leddling French = Pedlar’s French (Pep- 
Lin 3b). Ods. 
tarsso flye Way to Spyticl [ous 1054 in Hazl. £. 2. P. 
IV. 69 Thus they babble,..I wote not what with theyr 
pedlyng frenche. . ; ; : 

2. The action of dealing with trifles, or in a 
- paltry trifling way. (Cf. Prppiine v7. sé.) 

1868 Farrar Seekers Concl. (1875) 332 The ‘moral peddling *, 
the pedagogic display..we have had to point out. 1899 
-ldlbutt’s Syst. Med. VII. 120 What can be done quickly 
and thoroughly will probably be beneficial, and prolonged 
peddling the reverse. 

Pe-ddling, #//.a. [See PEDDLE v. + -1NG 2.] 

1, Of persons: Plying the trade of a pedlar; going 
about with small goods for sale. 

1532 More a Tindale Wks. 639/2 Yet se we wel 
ynough how gredely the pedelyng knaues that here bring 
ouer theire bookes, grispe aboute an halfepeny. 1662 J. 
Davixs tr. Olearius' Voy. Ambass. 24 There was a passage 
..from the Castle to the Church, along which came first 
several pedling Merchants, who sold wax Candles. 1728 
Morcan Algiers Pref. 11 The peddling Traders; which the 
wealthy Dons deem Interlopers. 1834 Janus ¥. Alarston 
/lait xii, | began conversing with him asa peddling Jew. 

2. a. Of persons: Busying oneself with trifles, or 
in a trifling way; occupied with petty details, or 
characterized by such occupation. b. Of things: 
Of small consequence; trifling, contemptible, petty, 
niean, paltry, trashy. (Cf. Pippuine fA/. a.) 

1597-8 ie. Hart Saé. iu. iii. 25 Since pedling barbarismes 
gan in request. 1613 Purcuas (ilerimage (1614) 274 
‘}hreescore and eight sects of name, besides other pedling 
factions. 1693 Afol. Clergy Scot. 37 Our Pedling little 
Reformers. 1759 Frankiin Ess. Wks. 1840 III. 500 The 
province was to receive it in so pedling a way, as rendered 
it in amanner useless. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Peddting, 
irifling, of litile value. 1845 Cartyie Cromwell (1871) 1.1 
Poor peddling Dilettantism. 1885 Copp A/yths & Dr. i. 
9 We find place given to inane peddling details. 

Hence Pe'ddlingly ad/v., in a pcddling way. 

1892 Graphie 22 Oct. 478/3 A Minister who..is peddlingly 
unainbitious. 

Pede (pid). [f. L. pcs, ped-em foot: cf. It. 
piede.| <A foot or base. Only af71b. as in pede- 
cloth, an altar-carpet; pede-window, a term 
formerly applied to the west window of a cruci- 
form church (being at the foot of the cross). 

1842 Ecclestologist 1. 209 Two specimens of a pede cloth 
or Altar carpet. 1846 /dsd, V. 187 It struck us that lychno- 
scopes help to explain, and were themselves explained by, 
pede.windows. 1870 Rock 7¢at. Faby. 1. 66 A carpet .. 
tor covering the top of the higher step at the altar, called 
by some a pede-cloth. 

Pedee, pedie (pid). Olds. exc. dial. Also 7 
paddee, pedee, pedy, 7-9 peedee (pidi\, 9 P.D. 
(Derivation uncertain; several early writers asso- 
ciate the word with L. pés, pedem foot, fede on 
foot.) A serving-lad, footboy, groom; in 19th c., 
on the River Tyne, the boy on board a keel. 

» 164a Lp. Essex in Antig. Rep. (1807) 1. 391 No Trooper.. 

shall suffer his Paddee to feed his Horse in the Corne, 


or to steale men's hay. 1646 Sc. Aets Chas. I, V1. 233/2 
No allowance .. is to bee given .. for the tenth man, or the 


| 
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Pediese or Boys and Horse. 1658 J. Jones tr. Ovid's Tdis 
160 note, Who can blame Dolon, a poor Pedee, for adventur- 
ing his life for Gold? 1661 Brount Glossogr. (ed. 2), Pedee 
(from Zes), a (commanders) Foot-boy. 1676 W. Row Cont. 
Blair's Autobiog. x. 11848) 160 About 30,000 men beside 
boys, pedies, lackies, &c. 1706 Pritiirs, Pedve, an ordinary 
Foot-boy, a Drudge; as ‘What must I be your Pedee 
upon all Occasions?’ ?a1800 in Gilchrist Soxgs 1824) 11 
So P. D. and his marrow were e’en pawk’d ashore. 1825 
Brockett WN. C. Gloss., Pee-dve,a young lad ina keel, who 
has cbarge of the rudder. 1863 in /yzesicde Songs 6 Wor 
blagaired lad,the young Pee Dee, 1894 Hestop Northumbld. 
Gloss. s.v., Vhe crew of a keel consisted of the skipper, two 
bullies, and the pee-dee, who was generally a boy from 
twelve to fourteen years old. a 
b. Comb., as pedee-solictlor. 

1675 A. Huvgerts Corner-Stone 3 A junior Doctor of the 
gang they employed to be their Pedee-Solicitor. 

+ Pe‘degorize, v7. Obs. rave—'. [app. rudely f. 
pedegre, PEDIGREE + -1ZE.] To make a pedigree; 
to derive through a pedigree. 

1665 Sir T. Hersert Trav. 135 Abuzvez Deilamshaw,.. 
the hundredth in descent from Adam as they pedegorize. 

Pedegre(e, -grewe, -grow, etc., obs. ff. PEDI- 
GREE. Pedel, Pedeler: see PEDAILE, PEDLAR. 

+ Pedelion. //ers. Ols. Also 6 patedelion, 
6-7 padelion, -lyon. fa. F. pied (or tpré) de lion 
‘Lions foot, Lions paw, Ladies mautle,, . Padelion’ 
(Cotgr.). Also F. pas de dion in same sense, and 
patte de lion ‘ Bastard blacke Ellebore, Beares-foot, 
Setterwort ..also,as Ped de lion’ (Cotegr.); Littré 
has pred de lion and patte de lion both as = alché- 
mille, lady’s mantle.) A name of certain plants: 
a. Black Hellebore; b. ? Leontopodium:; c. Lady’s 
Mantle: cf. Lzov’s foot, Lion’s paw, Lion sb. 11 b, 

14.. Stockh. Med. MS. i. 108 in Anglia XVIII. 297 Late 
takea gres.. Pat men clepe pedelyoun. 21516 Grete Herball 
clvili. Kijb, De ellebore ntgro, Pedelyon, or lyons fote. 
1578, 1611 [see PADELION], 1589 J. River Lat. Dict. 175% 
An hearb called patedelion or pied de lion... Leontopodium. 
1597 GerRarDE //eréal App., Pedelion is Hedleborus niger. 
1640 Parkinson Theat. ot. 538 We in English [call it} 
Padelyon, after the French. 1864 Prior Plant-2. (1879) 175 
Padelion,..from the resemblance of its leaf to the impress 
of a lion's foot, the lady’s mantle. 

Pedement, obs. form ol PEDIMENT. 

+Pe-dera, Pe:derote. Obs. [cf. obs. It. 
pedero, pederetli, pederite the opal.] Old names 
of the opal. 

1585 T. WasiincTon tr. Nicholay’s Voy. w. xi. 123 b, In 
this place are also found..tbe Pederote, which Plinie calleth 
Opalius. 1610 W. Fotkincnam Art of Survey. iti. 5 The 
purple Amethyst, greene Emerauldes, and Opall Pederas. 

Pederast, etc.: see Pa&DERAST, etc. 

Pederero, variant of PEDRERO, a small gun. 

+Pe-deseript. sonce-word. [f. L. pede with 
the foot + scrzptim written, writing; after mazzz- 
script.) Something written by the foot; humor- 
ously used for the imprints of kicking. 

1652 SuirLey //onoria & Mammon wv. 1,1 tell you, sir, 
verbatim: for a need, I have it all in pedescript. 

Pedeshaw, obs. form of Papisuau. 

| Pedesis (p/disis). [a. Gr. mndnos leaping. ] 
A name given by Prof. Jcvons to the Brownian 
movement of minute particles: see BRowNIAN a, 

1878 Jevons in Q. Jrnl. Sc. Apr. 170/1 Some writers have 
called it the Brownian movement... I have ventured to coin 
+. a new word, and call the motion fedesis, from Gr. myidnars 
leaping or bounding. 1892 Watwre XLV. 430/1 The fact that 
pedesis is stopped by the addition of an electrolyte would 
appear to indicate that the water complices are disintegrated 
in the pares of ions, 

Pedestal (pe‘déstal), sé. Forms: a. 6- pe- 
destal (also 6 -alle, -ale, pettestale, 6-7 pe- 
destall, 7 -estell, -istal). 8. 6-8 piedestal(l, 7 
piedstal(l, -stoole, piedistal. [ad. F. preidestal 
(1547 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. It. predestallo, + pie- 
distallo,i.c. pie dt stallo foot of a stall, ‘the base 
of any frame or engine’ (Florio 1611), f. p22, piede 
foot + stallo stall, hovel, shed, stable. In Eng. 
pidéd- became fed-, conformed to L. fed-enr foot.] 

1. The base supporting a column or pillar in 
constriction ; the basc on which an obelisk, statue, 
vase, or the like is erected; also, each of the two 
supports of a knec-hole writing-table, usually con- 
taining drawers. 

a. 1563 Suute Archit. Cijb, If ye will set Stylobata, or 
Pedestal, vnder your pillor,.. you shall make a foure square, 
.- one -ende shalbe the height of the square or body of the 
Pedestall. /é7d., ‘Thus endeth the Pedesiale or Stylobatza. 
1s89 Putrennam Lng. Poesie u. xi. (Arb.) 110 The Piller.. 
is considered with two accessarie parts, a pedestall or base, 
anda chapter or head; the body is theshaft. 1599 DaLLam 
Trav, (Hakl. Soc.) 63 Tow rankes of marble pillors; the 
pettestales of them ar made of brass. 1663 GeRBIER Covsed 
30 It seldom happens that a Pedestal is put to the Tuscan 
Order. 1703 Maunprete Yourn, Ferus. (1707) 20 Vhis 
serv'd for a Pedestal to a Throne erected upon it. 1718 
Lapv M. W. Montacu Let. to C’tess Bristol 10 Apr., An 
obelisk..is placed..upon a pedestal of square free-stone, 
full of figures in bas-relief on two sides. 1845 Parker Gloss, 
Archit, \ed. 4), Pedestal or Footstal/, a substructure fre- 
quently placed under columns in Classical architecture. 1866 
Cartyte in Afrs. C.’s Lett. U1. 254, I have discovered in 
drawers of pedestal these mournful letters. 1879 Sin G. 
Scorr Lect. Archit. 1, 87 ‘Yhe singular ornamentation of 
the pedestal or basement of the doorways. 


8. 1580 Hottysanpn 7reas. Fr. Tong, Piedestal dune | 


PEDESTRIAN. 


colonime, the foote of a piller,a piedestall. 1603 HoLLanp 
Plutarch’s Mor, 1277 Little statues upon great bases and 
large piedstals, 1792 Resid. in France (1797) 1. 348 His 
bust erected on the piedestal. 

A base, support, foundation (material or 
immaterial). 

1S91 SytvesteR Du Bartas 1. iii. 1027 Heav’n's cbastest 
Spouse, supporter of this All, ‘his glorious Building's goodly 
Pedestall. 1638 Drumm. or Hawrn. rene Wks, (1711) 165 
Obedience being the strongest pedestal of concord, and 
concord the principal pillar of state. 1649 Jer. Taytor Gi. 
Exenp.\. Disc. iv. 120 Self-denial and Mortification, which 
are the Pedestal of the Crosse. 1742 Younc V4. 7A. vii. 
492 Fain would he make the world his pedestal. 1847 
Emerson Repr. Alex, Uses Wks. (Bohn) I. 276 The true 
artist has the planet for his pedestal; the adventurer.. has 
nothing broader than his own shoes. 

b. Humorously applied to the foot or leg. 

1812 Sin R, Witson Priv, Diary I. 13, 1 wish my fairer 
countrywomen would. .adopt the exterior neatness, even if 
nature should not.. be as gracious in moulding the shape of 
the pedestal. 1827 A/zvvor II. 387/t My now knock-knee 
pedestals bend to the bandy. 

3. In technical uses: fa. On a railway, the 
‘chair’ used to support the rails, or a base to 
support the chair (ods.); b. an axle-guard or horn- 
plate; ¢. the standard or each of the standards 
or supports of various machines or pieces of me- 
chanism, e.g. the upright standard of a boring- 
machine or similar tool, that of a pillow-block 
which holds the brasses in which the shaft turns, etc. 

1774 M. Mackenzie Maritime Surv. iv. 43 Set the Brass 
Pedestal on a firm Support... Then hang the Quadrant on 
the Pillar, and by the Spirit-level and Screws in the Feet, 
the Pillar may be set perpendicular. 1816 Sfecif. of Losh 
& Stephenson's Patent No. 4067. 2 The joinings of the rails 
with the pedestals or props which support them. 182zs J. 
Nicnotson Oferat. Mechanic 653 A chair is.. placed on 
a pedestal at every three or four feet distance,.. according 
to the length of the cast iron rails. 1835 Mech. Mag. 
XXIII, 228 The pedestal for the joint..to be fastened to 
the sleeper with cotter bolts. 1874 Knicnt Dict. A7ech. 
202/1 Aale-guard, one of the pedestals in which the boxes 
of an axle play vertically as the springs yield and recoil. 

4, altrib, and Comb., as pedestal-dance, -dancer, 
drunk; pedestal-box, a journal-box (Cent. Dici. 

1890); pedestal-coil, -coiler, an npright coil of 
steam-pipe for use as a radiator (F22k's Stand, Dic. 
1895); pedestal-eover, the cap of a pillow-block ; 
pedestal-rail (Aaz.), see quot.; pedestal-table, 
onc with a massive central support or foot. 

1875 Knicut Dict. Alech, 1704/2 (figure of Pillow-Block), 
c. *pedestal-cover. 1895 Daily News 23 Jan. 6/7 The fancy 
trick and burlesque bicycle act and *pedestal dance.  /6ru., 
On the authorised printed programme, . the Dunedin Troupe 
were duly put down for two performances as bicyclists, and 
Mdlle. Donegan..as a “pedestal dancer. ¢ 1850 Kudim. 
Naviz, (Weale) 136 *Pedestal-rail, a rail about 2 inches 
thick, that is wrought over the foot-space rail, and in which 
there is a groove to steady the beels of the balusters of the 
galleries, 1856 O_mstev Slave States 383 Cypresses, with: 
great “pedestal trunks, and protuberant roots, 

Pedestal, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. /rans. ‘Yo set or support upon a pedestal ; to 
furnish with a pedestal. “7. and fg. 

1648 EARL oF WESTMORELAND Of¢/a Sacra (1879) 77 All the 
fabrick Is pedestall’d upon those precious piles. 1715 M. 
Davies Athen. Brit. 1. 185 The ‘Vheater is Grounded, 
Pedestal’d and Carpetted over. 1802 H. Martin Helen of 
Glenross \1. 255 There is nothing I detest more than being 
pedestaled for a genius. 1889 all Afadl G. 2 Apr. 3/3 He 
seems to us to miss the significance of the true Imperialism 
which pedestals itself on Nationalism. 

To form a pedestal for, to support as a pedestal. 

1890 Hosmer Anglo-Sa.r. Freedom 121 Every convenient 
stump pedestalled its orator. 

Pe-destalled, -aled (-ald), a. [f. prec. sb. 
or vb.+-ED.] Provided with, set upon, or having 
a pedestal, 

1889 Athenwum 14 Dec. 825/3 The clay counterparts of 
the ‘cordoned’ or pedestalled vases. 1893 Sattus Madant 
Sapphira 38 The pedestalled lamps, the yellow shaded 
candles. 1901 A. J. Evans in O26 Univ. Gas. 12 Feb. 340/r 
A pedestalled cup and small bowls of marble. 

Pedestrial, 2. [f. L. fedester on foot, going 
on foot (t. ped-em foot, pedes footman) + -AL.] 

+1. On foot, going on foot, PEDESTRIAN. Oés, 

1611 Corvat Crudittes 289 Statues of worthy personages, 
partly equestriall, partly pedestriall. 1632 Litncow 7rav. v1, 
252 All.. being mounted on Mules saue onely pedestriall I. 
1634 Sir T. Hersert 7rav. 29 Not a stones cast further, 
sleepes Tom Coriats bones, consumed in his pedestriall, ill 
contrived Pilgrimage. f 

+2. Of archery : Performed with the bow drawn 
against the foot. Ods. 

1792 Mosetry “ss. Archery iv. 86 A curious expedient 
of this pedestrial Archery, used by the Ethiopians in hunting 
Elephants. /é/d. 93 The facts relating to pedestrial Archery. 

3. Fitted for walking; as, the pedestrial legs of 
aucraDs 1890 in Cent, Dict. 

Hence Pede'strially adv., on foot. 

1632 W. Lynxnesay in Lithgow Trav. Biij, A length of no 
such course, by ten toone, Which thou thy selfe pedestrially 
hast gone. 1864 in WessTER. 

Pedestrian (p/de-strian), @ and sé. [f. L. 
pedester (see prec.) + -AN.] ; 

- A. adj. 1. On foot, going or walking on foot ; 
performed on foot ; of or pertaining to walking. 

1791 Worvsw. in Chr. Wordsw. Afevz. (1851) I. 71 Your 
wish 10 have employed your vacation in a pedestrian tour. 
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1829 Lytton Disowned i, A greater degree of respect than | 


he was at first disposed to accord to a pedestrian traveller. 
1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xvii, Grinder..used his natural 
legs for pedestrian purposes, 1880 G. MerEpDITH 7 ragic 
Com. xvi, By the aid of a common stout pedestrian stick. 

b. Of a statue: Representing a person on foot, 
as distinguished from egzes?rian. 

1822 Geutl. Jag, XCII. 1. 268 The statue..is to he 
pedestrian, | 

2. Applied to plain prose as opposed to verse, or 
to verse of prosaic character; hence, prosaic, com- 
monplace, dull, uninspired; colloquial, vulgar. 
{L. pedester = Gr. me(és in prose, prosaic, plain, 
commonplace. Sometimes contrasted with the 
winged flight of Pegasus.] 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 11.139 The rest moulded 
upon Lucretius’s Splay-footed numbers, with some pedestrian 
spoilings out of Horace’s Epistles. 1805 Roscor Leo X Pref. 
(1827) 28 Burcardus.. his diary is written in a pedestrian 
and semi-barbarian style. 1819 Byron Fzax Ded. viii, Who 
wandering with pedestrian Muses, Contend not with you 
on the winged steed. 1888 Dict. Wat. Biog. XIII. 11/2 
Crane's verse is of a very pedestrian order. 

B. sd. One who goes or travels on foot; a 
walker; esp. one who walks as a physical cxercise 
or athletic performance. 

1793 (¢#t/e) The Observant Pedestrian, or Traits of the 
Human Heart; in a Solitary Tour from Caernarvon to 
London. 1802 Gentl. A/ag. LX XII. 338 Pedestrians (under 
which name the inoralizing travellers of the present day are 
welldescrihed). 1812 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 1290/1 A well-known 
pedestrian who had been in the habit of supplying the 
Counties of Devon and Cornwall, with hallads. 1813 [see 
PepesTRIANISM]. 1832 Marryat WV, /orster i, As happy as 
a pedestrian who had accomplished his thousand miles in 
a thousand hours. 1895 Westuz, Caz. 2 Mar. 9/2 Professor 
Blackie in his younger years was a great pedestrian, and he 
used to hoast that there was not a mountain in Scotland on 
the top of which he had not been. 


Pedestrianate (p/de'striineit), wv. 
+ -ATE3 7,] = PEDESTRIANIZE. 

1864 WV. § QO. 3rd Ser. VI. 118/2,I have been pedestrinating 
through a corner of Oxfordshire. 1889 Sci. Aver. 29 June 
402/2 The trial court had held that hicycling was a form of 
pedestrianating. 1890 B. W. Richarpson in Asclepiad VIL. 
37 The poor wretches who have to pedestrinate slowly on. 

Pedestrianism (p/de'strianiz’m). [f. as prec. 
+ -IsM.] 

1. The practice of travelling on foot, walking; 
walking as an exercise or athletic performance. 

1809 Sporting Alag. XXXIV. 162, I do not intend to level 
the least sarcasm at pedestrianism, 1813 W. Tuom (¢7t/e) 
Pedestrianism; or, An Account of the Performances of cele- 
brated Pedestrians during the last and present Century. 1843 
B. Coorer Life of Sir A. Coofer (L.), Captain Barclays 
famous feat of pedestrianism—a thousand miles ina thousand 
hours. 1882 Sata Amer. Revis. (1885) 400 Comfortable 
pedestrianism in the greater numher of young American 
towns is next door to an impossibility. 

2. Prosaic or commonplace guality of style. 

1892 Sat, Rev. 21 May 602/1 An almost Wordsworthian 
pedestrianism of style. 

Pedestrianize (p/de'striinaiz), v. {f. as prec. 
+ -IZE.) zxlv. To act the pedestrian; to go or 
travel on foot; to walk. Also fo pedestrianize it. 
Hence Pede'strianizing v4/. sb. and ffl. a. 

x811 SueLtey in Hogg Lz (1858) I. 399, I intend to 
pedestrianize. 1826 Blackw. AMiag. XX. 10 You must 
pedestrianize it for a few unmeasured miles over hill and 
dale. 1834 A. Watton Zour Banks Thames 141 Setting 
forth the advantages of pedestrianising. 1861 Sat. Rev. 
14 Sept. 275 Englishmen are distinguishable among the 
nations of the earth as pedestrianising animals, 

+ Pede’strious, a. Ods. [f. L. pedester on 
foot, going on foot + -ous.] Going on foot, esp. 
as opposed to flying or swimming. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ut. i. 105 Men conceive 
they never lie down, and enjoy not the position of rest, 
ordained unto all pedestrious animals. 1755 Jounson, Pe- 
destrious, not winged, going on foot. 1822 T. TayLor 
Apuleius 335 The mortal genus of bodies is divided into the 
terrene and terrestrial (or pedestrious) [etc]. 

Pedetentous (pedéte-ntas), a. vare. [f. L. 
pedetent-im, -tempt-tm step by step, cautiously (f. 
pede-m foot + tend-cre, tent- to stretch) + -ous.] 
Proceeding step by step, advancing cautiously. 

1837 Syp. Smit Let. to Archd. Singleton Wks. 1859 II. 
286 That pedetentous pace and pedetentous mind in which 
it hehoves the wise and virtuous improver to walk. _ 1862 
Edin. Rev. Jan. 65 Their admission to political privileges 
should he one of gradual and pedetentous elevation. 

Pedetic (pde'tik), a. fad. Gr. mndnrix-ds, f. 
mnodntns leaper: cf. PEpDEsis.] Of or pertaining to 
pedesis. edetic movement = Brownian movement. 

1878 Jevons in Q. ¥rul. Sc. Apr. 171 The pedetic move- 
ment cannot be better seen than hy taking a drop of old 
common ink which has heen exposed to the air for some 
weeks, and examining it under thin glass with a magnifying 
power of soo or 1000 diameters. 1892 Nature XLV. 4290/2 
The pedetic or Brownian motion of small particles. 

Pedi-, the usual Latin and Eng. combining form 
of L. pes, ped-em foot, used in numerous com- 
pounds, as L. pediseguus, Eng. pedicure, pediform, 
pedipalp, etc. q.v. 

Pediad (pe‘dizd), a Cryst, fad. Gr. medias, 
-a8a adj. flat, level, f. meSiov a plain.) Of or per- 
taining to pedia, consisting of pedia: see PEDION. 

1899 W. J. Lewis Crystallogr. xi. 148 The class may be 
called the pediad class of the anorthic systein. 


[f. prec. 
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|| Pedia-lgia. J/ed. Also-algy. ff. Gr. wediov 
the metatarsus + -aAyia ache, pain.] Neuralgia in 
(the sole of) the foot. 

1853 Duncuison Afed. Lex., Pedialgia, 1857 Mayne 
Expos. Lex. Pedialgia,.. pedialgy. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Pedtalgia, pain in the sole of the foot. As a neuralgia of 
the foot..this occurred on a large scale in 1762 at Savigliano 
in Piedmont. 

Pediatric, var. of Pepiatric: see Pzpo-. So 
Pe‘diatry = PxDIATRIcS; Pedia‘trist, a pzdi- 
atric practitioner. : 

1884 Archives of Pediatrics 1. No. 1 Important contribu. 
tions to pediatrics. 1890 Cent. Dict., Pediatria, Pediatry, 
same as pediatrics. 1897 Trans. Amer. I’ediatric Soc. 1X. 
44,1 wish to speak nore especially to the general practitioner 
and pediatrist. 

Pedicel (pe-disél). Also 7 pedicil(l.  [f. 
mod. Bot. L. pedicel/-us (Liunzeus Philos, Bot. § 82 
‘Pedicellus est Pedunculus partialis’), dim. of 
pedicil-us little foot, footstalk, dim. of fés, ped-cne 
foot. In mod. F. pedicelle.) 

1. Bot. A small stalk or stalk-like structure in 
a plant; applied by Grew to the filament of a 
stamen; in mod. use es. each of the secondary or 
subordinate stalks which immediately bear the 
flowers in a branchcd inflorescence (the main stalk 
being the feduncle); also, a single main flower- 
stalk when short or slender; a small peduncle. 

1676 Grew Anat. Flowers iii. § 2 That Sort of Attire, 
which may be called Seminiform; being..a little Sheaf of 
Seed-like Particles; standing on so many Pedicills. /dicd. 
§ 4 Standing sometimes douhle upon each Pedicil..Some- 
times fastned to their Pedicils at their middle. 182 S. F. 
Gray Arrangem. Brit. PZ. 105 Flowers either sessile or 
upon pedicells. 1854 LinpLey Sch. Bot. 11 The sialk of 
the flower ts its peduncle: and if the latter fs divided into 
many small stalks, its divisions are called pedicels, 1862 
Darwin Fertil, Orchids Introd. 7 The pedicel, or prolongae 
tion of the rostellum, to which in many exotic Orchids the 
pollen-masses are attached. 

2. Zool. and Anat, Applied to various small 
stalk-like structures in animals (most of which are 
also called PEDUNCLE). 

a. In insects, the third joint of an antenna, esp. when 
geniculate and forming a hase for the succeeding joints ; 
also, the basal joint of the ahdomen when Jong and slender. 
b. The stalk on which the eye is supported in some Crustacea, 
etc.; an eyestalk. @. The stalk by which a hrachiopod, 
cirriped, etc. is attached. qd. Each of the ambulacral feet 
ofan echinoderm. e. The Pepicce of a vertebra. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. U1. 366 Pedicellus (the 
Pedicel). The second joint of the Antenna. 1830 R. Knox 
Cloguet’s Anat. 26 Others..have compound eyes supported 
upon a moveahle pedicel. 1851-6 Wooowarp Afollusca 25 
The pedicel of terebratula. /éid. 104 Strombidz...Animal 
furnished with large eyes, placed on thick pedicels. 1854 
(see cye-fedicel, Eve sd! 28]. 1883 G. J. Romanes in 
ad thenzunt 17 Mar. 349/1 The righting movements of a sea 
urchin when inverted on its ab-oral pole (which are per- 
formed by means of the pedicels). 1888 RoLLeston & Jack- 
son Anim, Life 546 The tube feet or pedicels, : 

3. altrib., as pedicel-cell, a cell forming a pedicel, 
e.g. that supporting the antheridium in Characex. 

1882 Vines Sachs* Bot. 238 Beneath the pedicel-cell of the 
ascus shoot out filaments which form the envelope of the 
fructification. 1884 7raxs. Victoria Inst. & These twenty- 
four cells, together with the pedicel] cell of the globule. 

Hence Pedice‘lar a., pertaining to, or of the 
nature of,a pedicel; Pedicelled, -eled a., having 
a pedicel, pedicellate; Pedicelliform a., of the 


form of a pedicel. 

1806 Gatrine Brit. Bot. 11* Ruppia. ..Seed 4, pedicelled. 
1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 154 Fertile flowers subsessile, 
males pedicelled. 1871 Cooxr Brit. Fung? 1. 618 Ramuli 
pedicelliform, ascending, septate. 1900 Prec. Zool, Soc. 
287 Brissus carinatus...There are 5 pedicellar pores on 
each side of suhanal area, 

| Pedicellaria (pe:diséléeria). Zoo/ Pi. -@. 
{mod.L., f. peadtcel/-15: see prec.] In Echinoderms, 
Each of a number of small pincer-like organs, with 
two, three, or four valves, on the outside of the 


body, usually among and around the spines. 

1872 Nicnotson Palzont. 114 The modified pincer-like 
spines .. known hy the name of ‘pedicellarie’. 1888 
Rotteston & Jackson Anim Life 193 The stalk of the 
Asteroid, unlike that of the Echinoid Racine. is formed 
entirely of soft structures, /i2 558 (4chinoidea). 

Pedicellate (pe'diséleit), a. Bot. and Zool. 
Also pedicillate. [f.mod.L. pedicell-us + -ATE 2.] 
Having a pedicel or pedicels; sfec. in Zoo/. belong- 
ing to the division Pedzcellata of Echinoderms. 

1828-32 in Wesster. 1830 Linptey Nat. Syst. Bot. 174 
Flowers usually sessile, sometimes pedicellate. 1836-9 Topp 
Cycl. Anat. 11. 30/2 The true or pedicellate Echinoder- 
mata. 1862 Dana A/an. Geol. 194 Pedicellate eyes. 1872 
Ouiver Zlem. Bot. 81 In Wallflower, the peduncle.. gives off 
successively a number of short-stalked (pedicellate) flowers. 

So Pe'dicella:ted a. = prec.; Pedicella‘tion, 
the condition of having a pedicel or pedicels. 

1848 Jounston in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club I. No. 6. 302, 
6th [joint]..terminated with a pedicellated vesicle. 1885 
Goopate Physiot, Bot, (1892) 39 In the cells of many plants 
. .pedicellated concretions occur. 

fad. L. 


Pedicle ! (pe‘dik’l). at. //ist., etc. 
pediculaus footstalk, dim. of fés, fed-em foot, or 
ad. F, pedicule (1557 in Hatz.-Darm.): see -cULE.] 

1, Bot. A small stalk, footstalk, pedicel; formerly, 
the stalk of a leaf (= fetéole), or of a flower or 


| 


' 
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PEDICULOSIS. 


fruit (= peduncle); now usnally, a minute stalk- 
like support, as those of seeds, glands, etc. 

[z562 LurNER //erbal u.Gvb, Y* floures grow..vpon a 
long small pediculo, that is a footlyng or footstalcke.] 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 592 The close and compact substance of 
their leaves and the pedicles of them. 19755 Gentl. Mag. 
XXV. 210 The flowers stand on long pedicles, affixed several 
together to one common peduncle. 1796 WitHERING S772. 
Plants V1. 466 Leaf-stalk.. beset with minute glands on 
pedicles. 1872 Otiver Elem. Bot. 11. 158 The funicle (the 
pedicle hy which the ovule is attached to the placenta), 

2. Zool. etc. A small stalk ; a pedicel or peduncle. 

spec. & Path. A stalk hy which a tumour or morhid 
growth is attached toa part of the hody. b. Anat. Each 
of the two narrow thickened parts of a vertebra connecting 
the centrum with the lamina, and forming part of the neural 
arch. ¢. Zoot. ‘The process of bone supporting the horn of 
a deer or any animal of the family Ceru/dz, 

1753 N. Torriaxo Gangr. Sore Throat 39 A vhitish 
Eschar..held by several little Pedicles, (or stringy Fibres, 
like a Cancer). 1808 Barctay A/uscular Motions 249 (The 
cerebrum and cerebellum] may each he divided . .into similar 
halves..; each of the halves sends forth a pedicle, pedunculus, 
or crus. /é2d. 473 We observe the eyes, on moveable 
pedicles, ..as in crahs and lobsters. 1828 Stark E/ezn. Wat. 
/fist. WU. 348 Tribe .. Sphegides .. hase of the abdomen 
narrowed into a long pedicle. 2831 R. Knox Cloguct's 
Anat, 23 This vertebra has..a small rib-like bone placed 
transversely before the pedicle, whtch connects the processes 
tothe body. 1841-71 LR. Joxes Anin. Kinga. (ed. 4) 552 
In.. Ordicula,the pedicle is wanting, the lower valve of the 
shell heing fixed immediately to the rock, 1876 Pace Adv. 
Text-bk. Geol. iii. 53 Garnets.. projecting from pedicles of 
felspar. attrib, 1851-6 WooDwaRD Mollusca 229 Cardinal 
and pedicle impressions conjoined. 

Hence Pe-dicleda c., having a pedicle, pediculated. 

1880 Sir J. Pacer in JZem. 4 Lett. vi. 305 The pedicled 
exostoses which are common on the femur and humerus. 

+ Pedicle 2. Obs. rave—'. [f. L. pedica shackle 
for the feet ; cf. wzastcle, MANACLE (L. manicex .] 


<A shackle for the feet, a fetter. 

1627 E. Kevret Ket. fr. Argier 39 What..they could not 
effect vpon you..hy manicles and pedicles of iron. 

Pedicru, obs. form of PEDIGREE. 

Pedicular (p/dikizila1),@, [ad. L. pedicala;-is, 
f. pedicul-us louse. Cf. F. pédiculaire.] Of or 
pertaining to a louse or lice; lousy. 

1€60 Howe tt Parly of Beasts 26, 1am not subject to breed 
Lice and other Vermin; And whereas this pedicular disease 
{etc.] attend Mankind. 1727-41 Cuambens Cycé.s.v. Dedi- 
cularts morbus, Herod is said to have died of the pedicular 
disease. @1843 SoutHEy Doctor ccxii. (1848) 573 Lhe souls 
of their friends who are undergoing penance in the shape of 
fleas, or in loathsome pedicular form, 1876 Bristowe Th, 
§& Pract. Med. (1878) 343 Impetigo in children limited to 
the hack of the head is often of pedicular origin. 

Hence Pedicula‘rity (sonce-wd.), the nature or 
personality of a louse. 

1876 Ruskin ors Clav. \xvi. 183 Is there..a Divine 
Pedicuilarity ? . . . : 

Pediculate (pidi-kislA), a. (sb.) Nat. Hist. 
[f. L. pedicul-us footstalk +-aTe?.) 1. = next. 

1857 Mayne E-xrfos. Lex., Pedicutatus, Bot. having foot- 
stalks: pediculate. : : 

2. Belonging to the group Ledzczlati of teleost 
fishes, characterized by the elongated basis of the 
pectoral fins, resembling an arm. Also as si. A 
member of this group. 

1880 GUNTHER Fishes viii. 469 Pediculates are found in 
all seas. ane 

Pediculated (pédi-kizle'ted), c. {fas prec. + 
-ED 2.] Having, or borne tpon, a pedicle ; stalked. 
(Chiefly in 7ath. of morbid growths.) 

1822-34 Good's Study fed. (ed. 4) I. 469 We observe on 
the surface of the lungs single vesicles... apparently pedicue 
lated. 1846 Brittantr. Malgaigne’s Man. Surg.359 Cancer 
of the tongue..sometimes.. is a pediculated tumour. 1856-8 
Van der Hoeven's Zool. \. 58 Phalanx.—Body pediculated. 

Pedicula‘tion. Path, fad. late L. pedicula- 
lion-em, f. pediculus louse: see -ATION.] Infesta- 
tion with lice: = PEDICULOSIS. 

1719-26 Quincy Jed. Dict. (ed. 3), Pedicutation..is a pare 
ticular Foulness of the Skin very apt to breed Lice. 1857 
Mayne Expos. Lex., Pediculatio,.. pediculation: other. 
wise called A/ordus pedicularis and Phthiriasis. 

Pedicule (pe‘dikizl). Aa’. Hist. rave~°. fa. 
F, pédicule (1557 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. pedicze/as 
PepIcLe.] A pedicel, pedicle, or peduncle. 

In modern Dicts. oe 2 
Pediculine (pédi-kivlain), a. £utom. ff. L. 

pedicul-us louse + -INE!.] Belonging tothe group 
Pediculina of heteropterous insects, comprising 
the true lice. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Pedi:culo-, comb. form from L. fedicrl-15 foot- 
stalk; in pedi:culo-fro-ntal a,, (a section) through 
the base of the frontal convolution; so pedi:culo- 
pari‘etal @. Pedi:culopho’bia: see quot. 

1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Pediculophobia, term for a morbid 
dread of Pediculosis, associated with the delusion of its 
being present when it is not so in reality. 1899 4 //butt’s 
Syst. Med. V1. 328 The second section through the base 
of the frontal convolutions forms the pediculo-frontal section. 
Ibid,, The fifth [section] is formed by dividing the hemi- 
sphere three centimetres posterior to the fissure of Rolando 
and..constitutes the pediculo-parietal section. ; 

|| Pediculo‘sis. /ath. {f. L. pedicul-us louse 
+--oSIS.] Infestation with lice; a diseased con- 
dition marked by the presence and multiplication 
of lice upon the skth; phthiriasis. 


PEDICULOUS. 


1850 in Cent, Dict, 1899 Aliéutt's Syst. Med. VAAN. 70x 
Vagabond’s disease.. an extensive pigmentation of tbe skin 
due to the combined effects of pediculosis, scratching, and 
exposure, 

Pediculous (pidikizlas), a. [ad. L. pedicze- 
s5s-us, £. pediciul-us louse.] Infested with lice, 
lousy ; also, of or pertaining to a louse, or charac- 
terized by lice (= PewtcuLar). 

asso Jmage Hypocr. w. 540 in Skelton's Wks. (1843), 
Proude and pestiferous Pold and pediculous. 160z DEKKER 
Satirom. Wks. 1873 1. 200 Like a lowsie Pediculous vermin 
th’ast but one suite to thy backe. 1824 Laxpor /mag. 
Conv., Jas. f & Casaubon Wks. 1853 1. 32/2 Your pedi- 
culous friars and parti-coloured bald-coot priests. 1892 
STEVENSON Across the Plains 291 Seized..with a pedicu- 
lous malady. 

Pedicure (pedikine:), sb. [a. F. pédtcure 
781 in Patz.-Darm.), f. L. pis, pedcé- foot + curare 
to take care of, cure.] 

3. One whose business is the surgical care and 
treatment of the feet ; a chiropodist. 

184z in Duncuson Med. Lex. 1889 Science XIV. 308/1 
Dentists, pedicures, trained nurses, and veterinarians. 

2. ‘The surgical trcatment of the feet, esp. in the 
removal or cure of corns, bunions, and the like. 

1890 in Cewt. Dict, 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. : 

So Pe‘dicurism, the practice or art of a pedicure ; 
Pe'dicurist = PEDICURE 1. 

1863 Sara in Temple Bar VAIL. 73, | am afflicted with 
corns defying the most recondile efforts of pedicurism. 1870 
W. Cuambers J tnter. Mentone v. 61 The pedicurist.. takes 
his stand behind a table and chair. 

Pedicure (pe‘dikiz1), 7. [f. prec. sb.] crams. 
To cure or treat (the feet) by the removal of coms, 
etc. Hence Pe‘dicuring vé/ sb. 

1894 .VWute's Chron. (Columbus, ©.) 5 May, Two hot foot- 
baths a week and a litrie pedicuring will remove the cause 
of much discomfort. 1896 Colunzbus (Ohio) /isf. 6 Mar. 
4/4 One's lower extremities are pedicured without cost. 

Pedie, Pedizment, obs. ff. PEDEE, PEDIMEST. 

Pediferous (p/di-féras), a. Lot. and Zool. [f. 
mod.L. pedifer (f. pés, pedi- foot + -fer bearing) + 
-ous.] Waving feet or foot-like parts; pedigerous. 

1857 Mayne Evfos. Lex, Pcdiferus,.. provided with feet, 
--pediferous. 

+ Pedifoot. Ols. rare—'. [f. L. ped-em foot 
+ Foot.) A tendril (rendering L. pedéczelis). 

1420 Pallad. on Hus. w. 375 Vo kepe hem long also, 
Let picclie her pedifeet |L. pedsculos] & honge hem hie. 

Pediform (pe‘digim), a. [f. L. type *ped?- 
Jorimeis,{. pis, pedt- foot: sec -FrorM.] Waving the 
form of a foot: said chiefly of the organs of insects. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. 1V. 311 Feelers.. Pediform, 
when they resemble the legs in structure or use. 1852 DANA 
Crust.1. 13 Uhe jointed or pediform portion of the mandibles. 
1880 Bastian Brain 100 The pediform maxillary palpi. 

Pedigerous (p/di-dzéres), a. [f. mod.L. type 
*tediger (f. L. pes, pedi- foot+-ger carrying) + 
-0us.] Bearing feet or Icgs. 

1826 Kirny & Sp, Zntomol. U1. axxv. 581 In the hexa- 
pods..there are usnally three pedigerous segments. 1877 
Huxtey Anat. Inv. Anim. vi. 279 Of the twenty pedigerous 
segments, the first eleven have eacb one pair of appendages. 

Pedigraic (pedigr@ik),a. vave. [irreg. f. PeDI- 
GREE + -1¢.] Of or pertaining to a pedigree. 

1872 R.C. Jenuins in Archrol. Cant. V111. 60 Pedigraic 
matter to be collected from the above Will and Probate. 1g02 
NV. & Q. oth Ser. 1X. 430/r A pedigraic account..of this 
historical family. 

Pedigree (pe‘digr®). Forms: sze below. [In 
isth c. fedegru, pee-de-grew, etc., app. AF. forms 
=F, pid ( prec’) de grue crane’s foot; so called ‘from 
a three-line mark (like the broad arrow) used in 
denoting succession in pedigrecs’ (Prof. Skeat), ‘a 
conventional mark consisting of three curved lines, 
which bears a distinct resemblance to the claws of 
a bird’ (C. Sweet in A¢henxum 30 Mar. (1895) 
409, where information is given as to the appear- 
ance of old MSS. gencalogies in pedigree form).] 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

@, 5 pedicru; pedegru, -greu, -grewe, -gTw; 
pedygru ; pee de grew(e, 6 pede-, pedagrew ; 
pedigrue, 6-7 -grewe. 

a. 1410in Madox Formul. Anglic. xxviii. (1702) 15 Omni- 
bus Christi fidelibus ad quos praesens Pedicru pervenerit, 
1412-zo LypG. Chron. Troy Epil. (1550), Who so lyst loke 
und doe vniolde The pee de Grewe of these cronicles olde. 
©1440 Prop. Parv. 390/1 Pedegru, or petygru, lyne of 
kynrede, & awncetrye. 1548 Upatt, etc. Lrasm, Par. 
Mark: i 14 Genealogies and pedegrewes. 1607 Sir J. H. in 
Harington Nuge Ant. (ed. Park 1804) Il. 224 The true 
memories and pedigrews of their auncestors. 

B. 5 pe de gre, pedigre, (?) peedeugre; =-6 
peedegre; pedegre, 6-7 -degree; 6- pedigree. 

B. 1426 Lyne. in Pol. Poems (Rolls) Il. 131 A remem. 
braunce of a peedeugre how that.. Henry the sext, is truly 
borne heir unto the corone of Fraunce. /did. 135 The 
peedegre doth hit specifie, The figure lo of the genelagye. 
1433 — S. Edmund 1. 299 Doun fro the stok off kynges 
descendyng The pe de gre by lyneal conueyyng. 1523 
Firzners. Surv. Prol., If the owner make a true peecde- 
gre or conueyaunce by discente or by purchace vnto the 
said landes. 1547 J. Harrison Exhort. Scottcs Bvijb, 
Some fetchyng their pedegre from the Goddes, and some 
from the deuils. 1599 Sanpys Europe Spec. (1632) 144 
Seeing Pedegrees change ..together with mens fortunes. 
1599 SHAKS. fen. V, 11. iv. go Willing you ouer-looke this 
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Pedigree. 1815 Scotr Guy AV. ii, Godfrey Bertram..suc- | 
ceeded to a long pedigree and a short rent-roll. 

y. 5 petiegrew; petygru, -grwe; pytagru, | 
-grwe; 5-6 petegreu, petigree ; 6 pete-, peti-, | 
petie-, pety-, pette-, petti-, petty-, -greu, 
-gruie, -grew(e, -gre(e, -grye; (peti degree, 
petit(e degr2e); 6-7 pete-, peti-, pettigre(e. 

y. 14.. in Chron. R. Glouc. (1724) 585 A Petegren, fro 
William Conquerour..vn to kyng Henry the vi ¢xq40 
Promp. Parv. \see a). ¢1486 Surtees Misc. (1888) 47 As he 
can and woll more largely sbow unto you by petiegrew. 1499 
Promp. Parv. 402/1 (Pynson), Pytagrwe or lyne or kinrede. 
1513 Brapsuaw S4./Verburge 1. 124, Lentende to make playne 
descrypcyon .. Also of her petygre the noble excellence. 
1529 Rastett Pastyme, Hist. lem. (1811) 60 As the lyne 
and petegre aboue sbewyth. 1530 PatsGr. 253 Petygrewe, 
genealogic. 1565 in Hakluyt's Voy. (1904) VI. 340 Vhey 
instruct in al the petigrues of princes. 1577-87 HotinsHEeD 
Chron. Il. 33/2 To fetcb their petit degrees from tbeir 
ancestors, 1587 Freminc Cowtn. Holinshed U1. 1370/2 
Twelue petidegrees of the descent of the crowne of England, 
.. by the bishop of Rosse. 1652 H. L’Estrance Amer. no 
Yewes 58 So shall wee all at last be of one Petigre. 

B. Signification. 

J. A genealogical stemma or table; a genealogy 
drawn up or exhibited in some tabular form. 

1410 in Madox Formul. Anglic. xxviii. (1702) 15 Nos .. 
sigilla nostra..huic presenti Pedicru apposuimus. 1425 
Rolls of Parit. \V. 267/1 My Lordes Counseill Marcball 
.-had yeven in to yat high place of Record a Pedegrewe, 
/bid, 268/2 Yeving ina Peedegree in writyng. 1465 Paston 
Lett, 11. 210 Be the pedegre mad in the seyd last Dewkis 
fadirs daijs. ¢1660 Woop Lif an. 1634 (O.H.S.) I. 45 To 
appeare before the said officers or heralds with his armes 
and pedegree. 1711 Mrs. Lone in Scus/t's bi’ks. (1841) II. 
477, | wish too at your leisure you would make a pedigree 
for me. 1870 Freeman Norm. Couq. (ed. 2) 1. App. 703 
The family of which he had just given the pedigree. 

2. One’s line of ancestors; an ancestral line; 
ancestry ; lineage, descent. 

1440 Lyoc. //ors, Shepe & G. gin Pol. Rel. & L. Poems 
(1866) 15 Be dissent conveyed the pedegrewe Frome the 
patryarke Abrahame. 1465 /’aston Lett. II. 210 As for 
tbe pedegre of the seyd Dewk, he is sone to William Pool, 
Dewk of Suffolk. 1548 Upatt Avasm. lar. Luke Prol. 15 
The nativitie and petigrewe of Christe. 1549 CoveRDALE, 
etc. Erasm. Par. Ich. 10 Melchisedech .. had neither 
father, nor mother, nor pedigrew. 159: HarinGcTon O77, 
Fur. Xxvi. Ixix, As one that thence deriv’d bis pedegrew. 
@ 1683 SIDNEY Disc. Govt. ii. § 24 Who had no better cover 
for his sordid extraction than a Welch Pedegree. 1700 
Dryvex Ajax & Ulysses 231 From Jove like him I claim 
my pedigree, And am descended in the same degree. 1876 
Freeman Worm. Cong. V. xxiii. 331 Men had forgotten a 
pedigree which had to be traced through a long line of 
foreign princes in Flanders, 

b. Of animals. 

1608 Topsett Serpents 79 The true younger bees..derive 
their originall and petigree from the kingly stocke. 1818 [see 
Pepicreep}). 1829 Lytron Dewreux u. 1, To vouch for 
the pedigree..of the three horses he intends to dispose of. 
1868 Darwin Anim. §& 72. 1. ii. 51 ‘The pedizree of a race- 
horse is of more value in judging of its probable success 
than its appearance. 1880 Havcuton PAys. Geog. vi. 282 
The modern Horse, whose pedigree i.e. from the Eocene 
fHipparion] has been..traced by Professor Marsh. 

¢c. ¢ransf. Origin and succession, line of succes 
sion; derivation, etymological descent. 

1566 BarTHELET (fit/e) The Pedigrewe of Heretiques, 
wherein is truly and plainly set out the first roote of Here- 
tiques begon in the Church. 158a Stanynurst 2xets ‘Vo 
Rdr. (Arb.) 14 Attempt too fetche thee petit degree of 
woordes, I know not from what auncetoure, 1628 PryNNeE 
Loue-lockes 3'Vhat which had its birth, source, and pedegree 
from the very Deuill hiniselfe, must needes bee odious. 1715 
M. Davies Athen, Brit. 1.1 (Of the word ‘ Pamphlet ‘] Its 
Pedigree can scarce be trac’d higher than the latter end of 
Queen Elizabeth's Reign. 1833 Cuatmers Const. of Man 
Il. ix, The origin and pedigree of our moral judgments. 
1839 H. Rocers “ss. Il. iin 127 Both words..may very 
probably bave had the same pedigree—perhaps the same 
parentage. 

3. (Without article.) Descent in the abstract; 
esp. distinguished or ancient descent ; ‘ birth’. 

1460 in /’ol. Rel. & L. Poems (ed. 2) 292 Sewte and 
servise we owe.. To bi hignesse.. As royall most by pedigre. 
1579 Lyty Huphues, Let. to Alcius Wks. 1902 1. 317 If thou 
clayme gentry by petegree, practise gentlenesse by thine 
honestie. 1676 Hosues //tad xx. 235 Though Vertue lieth 
not in Pedigree. 1701 De For 7 rue-dorn Eng. 351 Yet she 
boldly boasts of Pedigree. 1826 Scott Mal. Malagr. i, 1 
am by pedigree a discontented person. 1896 Sir W. Lawson 
in Westm. Gaz. 4 Sept. 8/2 He did not want them to 
despise pedigree, because pedigrce was the pedestal of the 
British Constitution. 

4. A race or line; a family; a line of succession ; 
loosely, a long series, list, or ‘string’ of people. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 617/1 [To] iest and rayle 
vpon the whole pedegre of Popes. 1596 H. CLarnam Briefe 
Bible \. 26 Sheths Petygre marrieth with them. 1604-13 R. 
Caworey 7adle Alph., Pettigree, stocke, or off-spring. 1837 
Sir F. Pactcrave Mlerch. & Friar (1844) 81 They are all 
alike, ‘the whole pedigree on ‘em—Radical or Conservative, 
Whig or Tory’. 

5. alirib. and Comb. Of, pertaining to, or having 
a pedigree or recorded line of descent, as pedigree 
catlle, cercal, stock, wheat; pedigree-huniing, 
-tmplying, -making, -ntoinger, -sheci. 

1863 Gard. Chrow. 23 May, 1 was induced last antumn to 
sow a considerable breadth of land with Pedigree Wheat. 
1871 Freeman //ist. Ess. 34 Just as pedigree mongers 
nowadays invent pedigrees. 1897 Geneel. Alag. Oct. 339 
Pedigree-making is tou genealogy what classification is to 
geology, botany or zoology. 1901 Daz/y News 22 Jan. 5/2 
He may go pedigree-hunting for himself, or he may employ 
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a pedigree-hunter. 1901 Scofssan 28 Feb. 6/2 The Perth 
sale of pedigree shorthorn cattle. 

Pedigreed (pedigrzd), a. [f. prec. + -ED2.] 
Having a recorded pedigree: said esp. of cattle. 

1818 Sporting Mag. 11. 215 A pedigreed horse..whose 
pedigree was, probably, made out only by the horse-dealer, 
1893 Rusnin Poetry Archit... i. 14 In France, there prevail 
two opposite feelings,..that of the old pedigreed population 
-.and that of the modern revolutionists. 

Pe-digreeless a. Having no pedigree. 

1899 IVestsn. Gaz, 12 May 2/2 A pedigreeless animal. 

+ Pe-digrist, Ods. rare. [f. PEDIGREE + -18T.] 
A maker of pedigrees. (Implied in next.) 

+ Pedigri‘stical, a. Oés. rare. [f. prec. + 
-1C\L.] Hence + Pedigristically adv., after the 
manner of a maker of pedigrees or genealogist. 

1630 T. Wrstcote Devon (1845) 247 This line..might.. 
have been pedigristically delineated... but that of right 

belongs to.. the heralds. 

+ Pedilave. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. pediluvium 
(see below), or F. Acdé/uve, assimilated to Zaze, 
1.. avare to wash; or ?error.] = PEDILUVIUM. 

1710 T. Futter Pharm. Extemp. 281 A Pedilave that is 
potentially Cold..useth to bring great Relief. 

{| Pediluvium (pedili@vidm), Pl.-ia. Also 
in anglicized form pediluvy. [med. or mod.L., 
f, pés, pedi- foot + -fuzzem (in comp.) washing, f. 
Zu-ére to wash.] A foot-bath; a washing of feet. 
Also adirib. 

1693 tr. Alancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Pediinvium, a sort 
of Bath for the Feet, 1782 W. Heserven Com. xviii. 
(1806) 101 Warm pediluvia. 1828 WesstEr, Pediduzy. 1865 
Acnes Stricktaxp Queens Eng. I. 90 Perhaps he |King 
David I] was conscions of his want of skill at a pedtdsrvtun 
party ; or..had seei too inuch of such scenes during the life 
of his pious muther Queen Margaret. 1898 P, Manson 
Trop. Diseases xxxvit. 140 Hot mustard pediluvia..are in 
constant use. ? 

lience Pedilu‘vial a., of or pertaining to the 
washing of feet, or to a foot-bath; in quot. sé. A/. 
ceremonies connected with the washing of feet (as 
a religious act), 

1828 Lanpor /mag. Conv., Leo NII § Gigt, After which 
holy function, go and prepare for the pediluvials. i 

Pedimane (pe‘dimén). Zool. [a, F. pddi- 
mane (Cuvier 1797), f. L. pes, pedt- foot + mazes 
pa A pedimanous quadrnped: sce next. 

1835 Kirsy //ad. §& Inst. Anim. 11. xxiv. 491 They [the 
Opossums] have been called Pedimanes. 

Pedimanous (p/di‘manas), a. Zool. [f. as 
prec. + -ovs.] llaving feet like hands: applied 
to the lemurs and oposstms in reference to their 
hind fect. 

1839-47 Topp Cye/. Anat. 111. 290/2 None of the..pedi- 
manous.. Placentals present this condition of the hind leg. 
1857 Mayne £.xfos. Lex., Pedimanus, ..applied by Vicq 
d’Azyr and Biainville to a Family (Pedimani..) of the 
Mammifera, ..of which the feet, having the thumb opposible, 
are thus converted into a kind of hand: pedimanous, 

+ Pedime-chan. Olds. [f. L. pés, pedi- foot + 
Gr. pnxavy machine, engine.] A kind of veloci- 
pede in which the motive power was applied by 
means of a spring and ratchet. 

1844 Mech. Alag. XLI. 369 Hankins’s Pedimechan or 
Spring Propeller. saa 

Pediment ! (pe‘dimént). 
mint, peri-, perriment. 8. 7 peda-, pede-, 8 
pedie-, piedment, 8- pediment. [An alteration 
of periment, pcremint, said to be a workmen’s term, 
and ‘corrupt English’; of obscure origin: see zo¢e 
below.] 

1. A word applied since the 17thc. to the tri- 
angular part, resembling a low gable, crowning 
the front of a building in the Grecian style of archi- 
tecture, especially over a portico. It consists of 
a flat recessed field framed by a cornice and often 
ornamented with sculptures in relief. Also applied 
to similarly-placed members in the Roman and 
Renaissance styles, whether triangular, semicir- 
cular, or of other form, also to those of similar 
shapes placed over niches, doors, or windows. 
lence, in Decorative ari, Any member of similar 
form and position, as one placed over the opening 
in an ironwork screen, etc. 

a. 1592 R. D. Hy pueretomachia 22b, The Coronices.. were 
corrospondent and agreeing with the faling out of the whol 
worke, the Stilliced or Perimeter [J/arginz. A periment in 
corrupt English], or vpper part of the vppermost Coronice 
lorig. zd’ stitlicidio della suprema cornice) onely except. 
1601-2 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 1. 451-2 Item 
to Jobn Hill Joyner for xiiij yeardes of wanscott over the 
high table in the Colledge hall at iis vit the yeard 35": ..and 
for a periment in the middest of the same wanscott xx" 
/id. I. 629 A phaine for the peremint of the Coundite. 
1603-4 /did. 575 A Perriment on the topp of the Organs 
w't the scrowles and 7 bowles for tbe same. 

B. 1664 Evetyn Acc. Architcets, etc. 140 Those Roofs 
which exalted themselves above the Cornices had usually in 
face a Triangular plaine or Gabel (that when our Workmen 
make not so acute and pointed they call a Pedament) whicb 
the antients nam’d Tympanum. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury 
m1. 400/2 He bearetb Argent, a Gate or Port ina Wall, with 
a Pedement Imbattelled between two round Towers. 1704 
J. Harris Ler. Techn. 1, Pediement, a Term in Arcbi- 
tecture; the same with Fronton. 1730-6 Baitey (folio), 
Pediment, an ornament tbat crowns the ordonnances, finishes 
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the fronts of buildings, and serves as a decoration over } form and in some measure to discharge the functions of 


gates, windows, niches, etc. It is ordinarily of a triangular 
form, but sometimes makes an arch ol acircle. 1737 CHam- 
BERLAYNE St. Gt. Brit. 1. ui. xi. 272 Clarendon Printing. 
House [Oxford]. On the Tops of the South East, and West 
Piedments, are the ‘Tunnels of all the Chimneys. 1796 H. 
Hunter tr. St.-Picrre’s Stud. Nat. (1799) I. 373 On one 
side of the pediment which crowns it is stretched along an 
ancient River-god. 1826 R. CHambers £ss. Ser. 1. 110 
Presenting, on the pediments of the windows, the letters 

. P. 1870 Disraeii Lothair vi, The carved and gilded 
pediments over the doors. 

2. Referred to L. pés, gedem ‘foot’, and used for: 
A base, foundation; a pavement. (Cf. next.) 

1726 Dart Canterd. Cathedr. 14 The Pedement of St. 
Thomas's Altar. 1747 Gentil. Afag. 362 His Neapolitan 
majesty has paved several parlours of his new palace .. with 
mosaic and other pediments taken up entire, 1880 W. Grant 
Christ our Hope 1 Three pediments support the viaduct of 
life along which Christians pass to glory. : 

3 Comb., as pediment-like adj., pedimeniwise adv. 
1844 LincarD A nglo-Sa.r. Ch. (1858) 11. App. C. 338 At the 
gable ends, the trunks [of which the walls were built] rose 
gradually pedimentwise to the height of fourteen feet. 1874 
Boutet. Arms & Arm. iii. 45 An elevated visor or frontlet 
of a triangular pediment-like form. ; 

(Note. Pediment, in Evelyn sedament, in Randle Holine 
pedement, has the appearance of a derivative in -wze2?, of 
L. pés, pedi- ‘foot’, But L. pedasnentunt was a ‘vine- 
stake’ or ‘prop’, It. fedamento ‘any foundation, ground- 
worke, base, or footing’ (Florio): senses with which the 
modern ‘pediment’ has no connexion, Evelyn’s word was 
evidently an attempted improvement upon the workmen’s 
feriinent or pereninut, which the translator of Hypueroto- 
wachia considered to be ‘corrupt English’ for fertmeter. 
But the corruption of AJertweter to perinient is difficult to 
imagine, and the connexion of sense (see Willis Archit. 
Vomeuct, Midd, Ages 37 note) is far-fetched; and it seems 
more likely that Jevemznt was a workman’s corruption of 
pyramid, which a triangular gable sometimes resembles in 
section, and which is actually pronounced ferviment, or 
purrinent hy the illiterate in some districts of England (e.g. 
in West Somersetsh.) at the present day. This would also 
hetter explain ‘the peremint of the Coundite’ in 1601-2 above, 
since the Fountain in question had no ‘ pediment’, but a 
curved roof in form of an ogee cupola. If this is the deri- 
vation, we have the series pyramid, peremuint, periment, 
peda-, pede-, p-dimnent.] 

+Pediment 2. Obs. rare—!. [irreg. ad. L. peda- 
mentum, {. pedare to plop (a vinc): see -MENT.] 
A stake or prop for vines. 

1727 Brapt.cy “am. Dict. s.v. Chesnut, It makes the best 
Stakes and Poles for Pallisades, Pediments for Vine Props 

and Hops. 

Pedime‘ntal, c. [f.Pepimenr! + -ar.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a pediment, of the nature 
of a pediment. 

1851 C. Newton in Ruskin's Stones Veu. 1. App. xxi. 406 
The necessities of pedimental composition first led the artist 
to place the river-god ina reclining position. 1864 A thenxuse 
27 Feb. 304/2 Externally, the ends of the naves and tran- 
septs will present eight pedimental facades flanked by sup- 
porting turrets, : . oe : 

b. Shaped like a pediment, rising to a vertical 
angle; applied esp. to the ‘diamond-shaped’ head- 
dress worn by women in the 16th century. 

1890 Cent. Dict. s.v., Commonly called hy writers on 
costume the pedimental head-dress. 1895 Tvadl/'s Soc. Eng. 
III. 158 ‘The butterfly and steeple head-dresses died out 
with Henry VII, and a head-covering, called the kennel, 
pedimental, or diamond-shaped head-dress, took its place. 

2. Of or pertaining toa pedestal: seePEDIMENT! 2. 
1891 G. Merepitu One of onr Cong. xxxvi, She read off the 
honorific pedimental letters of a handsome statue, for a sign 
to herself that she passed it. 

Pedimented (pe‘diméntéd), a. [f. as prec. + 
-ED%,} Having a pediment ; formed with or made 
like a pediment. 

1845 Petrie Eccl Archit. [rel. 248 The only example of 
a_pedimented lintel, which I have met with in Ireland. 
1866 A thenzum No. 1999. 241/2 The pedimnented windows. 
1875 J. C. Cox Churches of Derbysh. 1. 245 Two female 
figures kneeling at desks..wear pedimented head-dresses. 
/btd, 340 A plain incised cross with a pedimented base. 

Pedimeter, another form of PEDOMETER. Hence 
Pedime‘tric, Pedi‘metry. 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 

Pedion (pe'dign). Cryst. Pl. pedia, [a. Gr. 
mediov a plain, a flat snrface.] A term introduced 
to denote any face of an anorthic crystal; each 
face being bounded by a set of faces of which no 
two are necessarily parallel, and which are con- 
nected only by a law of rational indices. 

1899 W. J. Lewis Crystallogr. xi. 148 Each form consists 
of a single face, and will be called a Jediox. 

Pedionomite (pedijg:ndmait). vare, [f. Gr. 
medtovdp-os plain-dweller + -ITE.} An inhabitant 
of a plain, a dweller in a plain. 

1876 Burton Etruscan Bologna 16 They would overspread 
the surrounding lowlands, and become pedionomites. 

Pedipalp (pe‘dipzlp). Zoo/. Also in L. form 
pedipalpus, pl. -i. [f. mod.L. Pedipfalpi sb. pl. 
(Latreille, 1806), f. L. pes, pedt- foot + palpus 
fecler, PALP.] 

1. An arachnid of the group Ped:falpi, dis- 
tinguished by large pincer-like palps; formerly 
including the true scorpions, now restricted to the 
Phrynide and Thelyphonidx, or whip-scorpions. 

1835 Kirsy //ad. & Lust. Anint. 11. xvi. 89 In the Pedi- 
oalps..the first pair of legs of Octopods seem to wear the 


antenna. 

2. Each of the pair of palps or feelers attached 
to the head just in front of the ambulatory limbs 
in most Arachnids ; in some cases, as in svorpions, 
large and pincer-like or chelate. 

1826 Kirsy & Sv. Entomol. V1. xxxv. 684 The first pair 
of pedipalps are not chelate. 1828 Stark Alem. Nat. /1ist. 
II. 184 Processes hehind representing jaws and pedipalpi. 
1884 A. Sepcwick Claus’ Text-Bk. Zool. 510 [Scorpions| 
seize their prey..with their large chelate pedipalps. 

Hence Pedipalpal (pedipz'lpai) @., pertaining 
to a pedipalp; Pedipa‘lpate a., piovided with 
pedipalps; Pedipa*lpous a., belonging to the 
group Ledipalpi (see 1); having large pedipalps. 

1864 Wesster, Pedipfalpous, pertaining to, or resembling, 
the pedipalps. 1877 Huxtey Azat. luv, Anint, vii. 384 
‘The pedipalpal portion of the proboscis, 

Pedipulate (p/di‘pizlelt), wv. nonce-wd. [f. L. 
pés, pedi- foot, atter manipulate.] trans, To work 
with the feet. So Pedipula‘tion, Pedi‘pulator. 

1889 Sat. Kev. 26 Jan. 92/2 Pedipulation, on the analogy 
of manipulation, clearly means doing something with the 
feet. 1892 Longin. Alag. Dec. 208 My very first attempt to 
manipulate, or rather pedipulate those slippery engines 
[snow-shoes]. 1895 Globe 19 Feb. 1/4 Who..ever sawa [Foot- 
ball] player of any note incapahle of using both ‘pedipu- 
lators’, 1900 O. Onioxs Compl, Bachelor xi. 158 Bassishaw 
must have been as busy in his pedipulations as an organist. 

Peaireme (pe'dirim). Zool, [f. Prpi- + L. 
vém-us oar.} Proposed name for a crustacean whose 


feet serve for swimming ; a copepod. 
1835 Kirsy “lad. & Just. Anim, 11. xvii. 133 The tribe of 
crabs termed swimmers, these I would call Pediremes, 


+ Pedi'ssequent. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. ped?- 
sequ-us follow1..g on foot, a foot-follower, f. PEpi- 
+-segu-us following, segzi to follow, the cnding 
conformed to L. segzen-em following.] <A fol- 
lower, an attendant. So + Pedi'ssequous a., 
following, attendant upon something. 

1607 TorsEeL. Four-/. Beasts (1658) 107 Untill. .he [a deer] 
be forced to offer up his bloud and flesh to the rage of all 
the observant pedissequants of the hunting Goddess Diana. 
1657 Tomuinson Renon's Disp. 565 The melancholical 
Captain-humour, .also the Bilious which is pedissequous. 

Pedistal, obs. form of PEDESTAL. 


Pedlar (pe‘dle1), s6. Forms: 4-5 pedlere, 5 
pedlare, 5-6 pedeler, 6 peddelar, 7 (9 in Dicts.) 


peddler, 6— pedler, pedlar. [Origin obscure. 

The x4th ec. Jed/ere has the form of an agent-noun, but 
occurs long before there is any trace of the vb. Aed/e, 
PrDDLE, in any sense, from which therefore it cannot be 
assumed to be derived. Itisapp.synonymous with Pepper, 
and may possibly have been a modification of that word 
(cf. Scotch t2uhler for tinker), or formed on the same basis 
ped. But the Promptorium (c¢1440 has both Jedder and 
fedlere with distinct explanations, and without any reference 
to each other.] 

1. One who goes about carrying small goods for 
sale (usually in a bundle or Jack); a travelling 
chapman or vendor of small wares. (Now techni- 
cally distinguished from HAWKER, q. v.) 

1377 Lancv. P. PZ. B. v. 258, 1 haue as moche pité of pore 
men as pedlere hath of cattes, Pat wolde kille hem, yf he 
cacche hem my3te, for coueitise of here skynnes. ¢1430 
Lypc. 3Zin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 30 Now coorbed is thi 
bakke; Or sone shal bene as pedeler to his pakke. 1579 
Spenser Sheph. Cal, May 238 All as a poore pedler he did 
wend, Bearing a trusse of trytles at hys backe. 1660 Mitton 
Griffith's Serum. Wks. 1851 V. 390 Not unlike the Fox, that 
turning Pedlar, open’d his pack of War hefore the Kid. 
1860 Suites Self-Help ii. 40 Articlesof earthenware. .were.. 
hawked about by..pedlers, who carried their stocks upon 
their hacks. é 

b. fig. One who ‘deals in’ something in a small 
way, a ‘retailer’, 

1681 GLANVILLE Sadducismus 1. (1726) 454 My Zeal against 
those Pedlers of Wit. 1870 LoweLt Study I iud. 152 The 
pedlers of rumor in the North. 

e. A female pedlar, a pedlaress. 

1705 VansruGu Confederacy 1. ii, The rogue had a kettle- 
drum to his father,..and has a pedlar to his mother. 

2. A contemptuous designation [app. f. PEDDLE 
v.] for: One who peddles, or works in a petty, 
incompetent, or ineffective way. : 

1585 Potwart Fiyting w. Montgomery 153 Pedler, I pittie 
theesapinde. 1825 Consett Aur. Nides(1885)11. 41 The poor 
deluded creature..who knew nothing..about such matters 
-. was a perfect pedlar in political economy. 

3. alirib, and Comb. 

@ 1553 Epw. V1 in Burnet Hist. Ref (1681) 11. Collect. Rec. 
71 The Farmer..will be a Pedlar-Merchant. 1592 tr. Punins 
on Rev. xiii. 16 Pedlerlike abuse of indulgences. 1598 E. 
Gipin Skéad. (1878) 4 To reade these pedler rimes, 1776 
Apam Situ W. N, i, iv. (1869) I. 418 In pursuit of their 
own pedlar principle of turning a penny wherever a penny 
was to be got. 1842 THackeray Sultan Stork Wks, 1900 
V. 739 An old pedlar-woman, who was displaying her wares. 

Combinations with Zed/ar’s. a. Pedlar’s 
basket: a local name for the Ivy-leaved Toad- 
flax, Linarta Cymbalaria; also for Saxtfraga 


sarmentosa(Britten& H.); pedlar’s pad: see quot. 
1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Pedlar’s Basket, \Wwy \eaved 
snap-dragon. .. Pedlar’s-Pad, a walking stick. 
b. Pedlar’s French: the language used by 
vagabonds and thieves among themselves; rogues’ 
or thieves’ cant; hence, unintelligible jargon, gib- 


| 


berish, (In quot. 1610 ¢vansf. A rogue, vagabond.) | 


| jargon of usury. 
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1530 PacsGr. 727/1 ‘They speke a pediars frenche amongest 
them selfe. 1567 Harman Caveat 23 Their languag—which 
they terme peddelars Frenche or Canting, 1610 //istri.- 
mastix \.1, When cuery Pedlers:French is terin’d Mon- 
signuer. a1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Pedlars-lrench, 
a sort of Gibrish..used by Gypsies, &c. Also the Beggers 
Cant. 1887 Hace Caine Deemster xxxii, Kidnapped? No 
such matter... What pedlar’s French! 

Hence + Pe dlar v. /rans., to inake a pedlar of ; 
tnly. to act as a pedlar; Pedlaress, a femalc 
pedlar; Pe-dlaring, Pe‘dlarism, the occupation 
of a pedlar, itinerant retail trade, petty dealing ; 
Pe-dlarly a., belonging to or befitting a pedlar. 

1661 1. B. in A. Brome's Songs etc. 176 Why *pedler’st 
thus thy Muse? Why dost set o’pe A shop of wit, to set 
the fidlers up? @1613 Oversury A We (1638) 128 Some 
foule sunne-hurnt Queane that, since the terrible statute, 
recanted Gypsisme, and is turned *Pedleresse. 1852 A t/ic- 
ngum 30 Aug. 266 *Pedlaring did not continue to be a 
pretty thing. 1892 W. W. Peyton Memorab. Fesus i. 22 
This is historical pedantry and critical pedlaring. 1 
T. Brown in Fam. & Courtly Lett. (1700) 182 If they are 
not at last reduc’d to their old ancient *Pedlarism. 1617 
Cotutins Def. BA. Ely 1. iv. 182 You long to be vntrussiny 
your *pedlerly fardles. ; 

Pedlary (pe‘dlori), s. (2.) Also 6 -arie, 6-7 
-erie, 6-9 pedlery, 9 peddlery. [f. PEDLAR + 
-Y: cf. deggary.] 

lL The business or practice of a pedlar. Also fy. 

1604 Hieron Ausw. Popish Rime Wks. 1613 1. 569 ‘Those 
sacraments, which holy be, You stayn’d have with your 
poles 1751 Jouxson Rambler No. 119 26, 1..might.. 

ave been doomed..to the grossness of pedlary, and the 
1833 J. Hottanp Aauuf. Metal 11. 320 
Those ‘small wares’, the sale of which constituted .. the 
staple of ancient pedlery. 

b. Small goods sold by pedlars: pedlars’ wares. 

1593 Nasue Christ's T. Wks. (Gros.) IV. 142 The third 
time..they shall haue baser commodities; the fourth time 
Lute strings and gray Paper... When thus this young Vsurer 
hath thrust all hys pedlary into the hands of nonice heyres,. . 
he[etc.]. 1759 Bé. of Fairs 9 Mwrras, Carmarthenshire, Aug. 
21, for cattle, sbeep, and pedlary. 1858 Mrs. Ournant Laird 
of Norlaw |. 290 An unhelievable accumulation of pedlery. 
1890 Hattett 10co Miles in Shan States 4 You may see.. 
parties of Shans..with..sundry articles of peddlery. : 

2. Trifling or contemptible practices or things; 
trumpery, trash, rubbish. 

1530 ‘Tinpate Ausw. More (Parker Soc.) 170 To confirm 
his preaching of ear-confession and pardons, with like 
pedlary. 1651 Biccs Vew Désp. » 252 More ridiculous ped - 
leries then the pageantries and puppetries of Bartholmew 
Faire. 1816 CocertpGe Lay Serni. 341 Wandering... with its 
pack of amulets, bead-rolls,..fetisches, and the like pedlary. 

B. atirib. or as ad). 
1. “2. Belonging to a pedlar or his occupation; 


pedlar’s. 

isso Bate Eng. Votaries u.99 Saynte Godrycke. .went 
first abroade with pedlary wares, and afterwardes on pilgrim- 
age. 1587 Harrison Exgland 1. xv, Little else, .than good 
drinke, pies, and some pedlerie trash. 1630 Tinker of Tu7zey, 
Vinker's T. (1859) 18, 1 would have pawn’d all the pedlary 
packes that ever I carried. 1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa M11. 
let. 2, 1824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. (1863) 216 Solid 
old-fashioned silken pincushions, such as Autolycus might 
have carried ahout amongst his pedlery-ware. , 

+2. fg. Fit for a pedlar; pedlar-like, peddling, 
trashy, ‘trampery’, ‘rubbishy’. Ods. 

1555 R. Taycor in Foxe A. & AZ, (1570) 1705/1 Hys pedlary 
pelfe packe is contrarye to the playne simplicitie of Christes 
supper. 1563 Brecon Disfl. Pop. Mass Wks, in. 43 Your 
penishe, Popish, priuatepedlary peltyng Masse. 1674 EVELYN 

favig. & Commerce Misc. Writ. (1805) 634 Condemning the 
pedlary and sordid vices of retailers. 

Pedling: see PEDDLE, PEDDLING. 

Pedo-: see P£D0-. 

Pedceuvre (pidii-va1). rornce-wd. [f. L. ped-cm 
foot, after wzanwevre.} A planned movement or 


performance with the feet. 

1825 CoLeripGe Aids Reff. (1873) 193 The bees had 
recourse to the same manceuvre (or rather pedceuvre). 

+ Pedography. 0¢s. rare". [f. Gr. rédov 
the ground + -ypagia -GRAPHY.] (See quot.) _ 

1625 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. ix. (1635) 140 This 
description of tbe dry-land separated from the Waters, we 
haue termed Pedographie. : 

Pedomancy. zonce-wd. [Hybrid f. pedo- for 
Pepr- foot + Gr. -pav7ea -MaNncy.}] A jocular term 
of Gabriel Harvey’s for divination by the soles of 
the feet: taken by some later authors seriously. _ 

1592 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. (1 539) 132 Pedomancie [is] 
fitter for such Coniurers, then either Chiromancie, or Necro- 
inancie, or any Familiar Spirite, but contempt. 1652 GauLe 
Magastrout, 165. 1656 Biount Glossogr., Pedoniancy, a 
kind of divination by the lines of the sole of the feet. Whee 
Pedimancy [see -Mancy]. 1883 JV. Brit. Advert. 19 May 
5/5 Pedomancy, or divination by the soles of the feet, may 
also in these times become as interesting and useful a study 


{as palmistry). 

Pedometer (pidp'mitaz). [ad. F. pédométre 
(Bion 1723), hybrid f. Aedo- for L. pedi- foot + Gr. 
pérpov measure, -METER. French had also the 
etymologically more correct form fodomeétre (1712 
in Hatz.-Darm.). In sense 2, the first element 
might be wédov ground. ] 

1. An instrument for recording the number of 
steps taken, and thus approximately measuring the 
distance travelled on foot: usually somewhat re- 
sembling a watch in size and appearance, having 


a 


PEDOMETRIC. 


a dial-plate marked with numbers, round which 


a2 pointer or index-hand travels. 

{1712 HauTEFEUILLE Machine arpentante 10 So take 
ou conte-pas. 1723 Bion /ustr. de Mathéin. 96 Cet instru- 
ment se nomme Pedometre ou Compte-pas.} 1723 E.Stoxe 
tr. Bion's AJath. Instr. ul. ii. 88 Construction of the Pedo- 
meter or Waywiser. 1727-41 CHAMBERS Cyct., Pedoineter, 
or Podometer, way-wiser ; a mechanical instrument, in form 
of a watch; consisting of various wheels..which by means 
of a chain or string fastned toa man’s foot. .advance a notch 
each step. 1783 J. Fiscuer Patent Spectf. No. 1377. 6 The 
pedometer or pace- and step-teller. 1786 JEFFERSON IV rit. 
(ed. Ford) IV. 194. 1876 //andbk. Sct. App. S. Kens. 25. 
1880 Mark Twain Tramp Abr. xi 85 Harris carried the little 
watch.-like machine called a ‘ pedometer ', whose office is to 
keep count of a man’ssteps and tell how far he has walked. 

2. (See quot.) 

1727-41 CHAMBERS Cyc/. s.v., Pedometer is sometimes also 
used for a surveying wheel, an instrument chiefly used in 
measuring roads; popularly called the way-wiser. /d/d., 
Perambulator, in surveying,..called also pedometer. 

So Pedome‘tric, Pedome‘trical adjs., of, per- 
taining to, or of the nature of a pedometer; serving 
to measure a distance travelled on foot; hence 
Pedometrically cdv.; Pedometrician (-i-{an), 
a maker of pedometers; Pedo-metrist, one who 
uses 2 pedometer. 

1783 J. Fiscuer Patent Spect/. No. 1377. 6 A pedometrical 
wate can be made also with two dyal plates. 1885 ALEX, 
Stewart’/wizt Ben Nevis & Glencoe ix, A method of pedo- 
metrically ascertaining the maximum and minimum of spring 
temperatures. 1827 Blackw. Mag. XXI1I1. 465 No Pedo- 
metrician will ever make a fortune in a mountainous island. 
/bid., One tolerable pedestrian who is also a Pedomettist. 

Pedomotive (peddméutiv), @. and sé. [erron. 
f. pedo- for Pepi- + Motive, prob. after Jocomolive.] 
a. aaj. Actuated by the foot or feet. b. sd. A 
vehicle worked by the foot or feet; a vclocipede. 

1824 Mechanic's Mag. 11. 81 Pedomotive Carriage. 1830 
bid. X11. 34 The pedomotive-carriage.. seems to re. 
quire rather too much labour. 1843 /d/d. XXXIX. 389 We 
have two or three elegantly-formed pedomotives in Birming- 
ham now, that work upon the simplest plan possible. 1884 
Cycl. Tour. Club Mouthly Gaz. Dec. 360/2 A sociable isthe 
steadiest of all pedomotive machines. 

Pedomotor (pe-doméuté:). [erron. f. pedo- for 
Pepi- + Motor.] A contrivance or device for the 
application of the foot as the driving power in 
a machine, as a trcadle, pedal, etc.; esp. a pedo- 
motive vehicle, as a bicycle, etc. 

1844 Mech. Mag. XLI. 370/1 The numerous velocipedes, 

edomotors, manumotors, &c., which have been brought 
Gefore the public during the last thirty years. 1884 in 
Ksicut Dict. Mech. Suppl. 665/2. ; 

Pedopleu-ral = PLevROPEDAL (a ganglion in 
mollusca). 31890 in Cent. Dict. 

Pedotrophic, etc.: see Ppo-. 

|| Pedregal (pe:drega‘l, pe-dregal). Also erron. 
pedragal. [Sp. pedregal ‘a stonie place’ (Min- 
shen), f. pzedra stone = L. pelra.] In Mexico and 
south-western U.S., A rough and rocky tract, csp. 
in a volcanic region; an old lava-field. Also 
transf. An ice-field resembling such a tract. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp xxsiii. (1856) 289, 1 am struck 
niore and more with the evidences of gigantic force in the 
phases of our frozen fedragal. 1856 — Arct. Exfl. I. 197 
\n area more like the volcanic pedragal of the basin of 
Mexico than any thing else I can compare it to. 1881 Bryant 
& Gay op. Hist. U.S. 1V. xiv. 378 His [Santa Anna’s} 
feeticn was flanked on the west by a rugged field of broken 
ava, called the Pedregal,and on the east by marshy ground. 

Pedrero (pedre‘ro). Now Hist. Forms: a. 6 
pedrera, 8 peder-, pidr-, pedrero. 8. 6-7 pet- 
rera, 7 petrara, peterera, petarrero, 8 peteraro, 
S-9 pet(t)erero. y. 7-9 paterero, 8 patar-, 
paderero, pattararo, (paterro), 8-y pat(t)er-, 
patararo, patter-, patarrero. [a.Sp. pedrera‘a 
murthering peece vsed in warres, to shoot chaine- 
shot or stones from’ (Minsheu) = Cat. Zedrer, Py. 

pedreiro, it. petriere, Pr. petrier, ¥. pierrier, 
formerly ferrzer, all repr. L. type *fetrdrzus, -um, 
in med.L. fefridréia a stone-throwing engine (Du 
Cange), from fefrdrius adj., f. pelra stone: cf. 
PETRARY, PERRIER, The English forms show many 
corruptions of the original, the later ones being 
app. influenced by PatTER v.] <A piece of ord- 
nance originally for discharging stones; formerly 
also used to discharge broken iron, partridge-shot, 
etc. ; and for firing salutes. 

a. 1598 Barret Theor. Warrcs v. 124 Vhe Cannon and 
double Cannon; the Pedrera, Basilisco, and such like. 
1704 J. Harris Lex, Techn. 1, Pedrero, or as it is usually 
called by the Seamen, /’cfferera, isa small piece of Ordnance, 
most used on board of Ships to fire Stones, Nails, broken 
tron, or Partridge-shot. 1706 PHituires, Pederero. 1712 E. 
Cooke Voy. S. Sea 346 A Ship .. carrying 20 Guns, and 20 
Brass Pedreros. 1748 Anson's Voy. 111. vili. 380 The galeon 

-. had .. twenty-eight pidreroes in her gunwale. 1769 
Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789), Clef de pierrier, the forelock 
of a pedrero or swivel-gun, 

B. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's A/r. Introd. 40 Stricken with a 
little gunne called Petrera. 1675 in J. Easton Warr. (1858) 
104, [1] will gett and fitt up a Petrara for Capt. Chambers. 
1675 Troncr Diary (1825) 65 Our greate gunns..and our 
petarreros humming. 1676 Lond. Gaz. No. 1130/4 Three 
Guns, and one Peterera. 1759 Fatconer go-Gun Ship 47 
While peteraroes: swell with infant rage. 1827 Sir J. Bar- 
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RWGTON Pers. Recoll. (1876) 9 The hereditary petereroes 
scarcely ceased cracking all the evening. 

y. 1689 Luttrete Srief Rel. 11857) 1. 620 A French pri- 
vateer of 22 guns and 16 patereroes. 1693 Kk. Lyne Kefaking 
of Ship' Friend's Adventure’ 2 A Privateer of St. Malloes, 
of twenty-two Guns, eight Pattereroes. 1726 Sur1.vock 
Voy. round World 274 Vhis ship ..of 700 tons, 8 guns, 
and 10 patareroes. 1755 Mem. Capt. P. Drake 1. xii. 86 He 
directed the Grenadiers..to march with Paterro’s, and some 
Field-pieces to follow. 1762 STERNE Tr. Shandy V. xix, 
Had it been his last crown, he would have sat down and 
hammered it into a paderero, to have prevented a single 
wish in his master, 1823 in Sprvit Pub. Frnls. 527 They 
fired a four pound patterero. 1844 Tupper Crock of G. liit. 
337 The patereroes on the lawn thundera salute. 1886 V. 
Lovett Cameron Cruise ‘ Black Prince’ xix. 230 Vhe fort 
..mounted twenty-two iron guns besides pateraroes. 


Peduncle (pidznk'l). Nat. Hist, [ad. mod. 
Bot. L. peduncul-us footstalk (Linneus Ph2/os. 
Bot. § 82 D, Pedunculus, truncus partialis elevans 


Fructificationem nec folia), dim. of ped-emm foot. 

In L. only as a late variant of fediculus, fedticulus louse. 
In F. peduncule (1765 Encycl.), pédoncule (Dict. Acad. 1835).] 

A comparatively long and slender part forming a 
support or attachment for some other part or 
member in a plant or animal body; a footstalk. 

lL. Bot. The stalk of a flower or fruit, or of 
a cluster of flowers or fruits; the primary or 
main stalk, or one of the general stalks, of an 
inflorescence, which bears either a solitary flower, 
a number of sessile flowers, or a number of sub- 
ordinate stalks (pedicels) directly bearing the 
flowers. (Distinguished from a leaf-stalk or 
Also sometimes applicd to other stalks, 
as those that bear the fructification in some fungi. 

1753 CHamsers Cyct. Supp., Peduncle, among botanists, 
expresses that little stalk which grows from the trunk or 
branches of a plant, and supports the parts of fructification, 
the flower and the fruit, or either. 1762 /’A2/. Trans. LUI. 
83 Of equal length with the peduncle. 1830 Linniny Nat, 
Syst. Bot. 13 Leaves either opposite or alternate; in the 
latter case opposite the peduncles. 1874 Cooke Fungi 39 
In all the Pucciniai, the peduncles are permanent. 

2. Zool., etc. A stalk or stalk-likc process in an 
animal body, either normal or morbid. 

spec. &, The stalk by which a cirriped, brachiopod, actino- 
zoon, ctc, is attached to some foreign body: = PrpiceL 2c. 
b. A slender part or joint by which some part or organ is 
attached to another, as that of the abdomen in some insects, 
and the eye-stalk in some crustaccans: = PEpiceL 2a, b. 
c. Auat. Applied to several bundles of nerve-fibres in the 
brain, connecting one part of it with another (sone of which 
are also called cruva: see Crus 2b). d. Path. A stalk or 
slender process by which a tumour or morbid formation is 
attached to some part; = PenicLe 2a. 

1797 M. Baituie J/ord. Anat. (1807) 348 Attached to..the 
inner surface of the tunica vaginalis testis, by very small 
processes or peduncles. 1828 Starx Ales. Nat, (fist. 11. 
123 Lamarck divides the class Cirripeda imo .. Peduncu- 
fata, \3ody supported by a tubular moveable peduncle, of 
which the base is fixed upon marine bodies; .. Sessilra. 
Body destitute ef peduncle, and fixed by the shell. 1840 G. V. 
Ettis Avat. 29 The crura cerebelli, or anterior peduncles 
of the cerebellum. 185z Dana Crust. 1. 405 Peduncles 
of eyes slender. 1868 Woop //omes without /1. xxx. 573 
The abdomen is, attached to a slender footstalk or peduncle. 
1886 A. Wixcuett Walks Geot. Fick! 193 Living species of 
Lingula..clinging by their fleshy peduncles to the wharves. 

3. Comb, 

1849-52 Topp Cyc. Anat. 1V. 1210/2 The peduncle-like 
post-abdomen forms a receptacle for the ova. 

Hence Pedu'neled a., furnished with or having 


a peduncle or peduncles, pedunculate. 

1805 Gapine Jrid. Bot. 1* Spikes peduncled. 1821 S. F. 
Gray Nat. Arrangem, Brit. Pl. 247 Fruit oblong, peduncled. 
1870 Hooker Stud. flora 299 Umbels peduncled. 

eduncular(pidynkizlas), 2. Nat. Hist. [ad. 
mod.L. pedunceular-is, {. pedunculus: see prec. 
and -ar1.J Of, pertaining to, or of the naturc of 


a peduncle (in any sense). 

1806 Gavrine Brit. Bot. 51* Verticils peduncular, many- 
flowered: dichotomous. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 
1. 407 ‘To restrain polypus, as a..terin, to peduncuiar ex- 
crescences in the nostrils. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson 
Anim. Life 694 The body of the Brachiopod lies at the.. 
peduncular end of theshell. 1899 A /dutt's Syst. Med. V11. 
325 The corpus callosum is a decussation of the peduncular 

TES. 

Pedunculate (pidz'pkizlét), « Nal. Hist. 
[ad. mod.L. pedurculat-us, f. pedunculus: see above 
and -ATE2, In mod.F. pédoncu/é (1798 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] Furnished with or having a peduncle or 
peduncles ; supported by a peduncle; stalked. 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bol. 1. xx. (1765) 61 When many 
pedunculate Flowers are produced out of =: scmmon Calyx. 
1826 Kirsy & St. Entomol. xivi. 1V. 306 Peduncutate,.. 
when the head is constricted behind into a distinct neck. 
1852 Dana Crust. 1.7 The species with pedunculate eyes. 
1877 Huxtey Anat. Inv. Anim, vi. 298 A typical peduncu- 
late Cirripede. 

Pedunculated, <. [f.as prec. +-ED.] = prec. 

1752 J. Hitt Hist. Anim. 97 The angular-bodied Sepia, 
with long pedunculated tentacula 1815 Kirsy & Sp. 
Entomol, ix. (1818: 1. 264 The singular pedunculated eggs 
from which these larva proceed. 1835-6 Topp Cycd. Anat, 
I. 57/2 he eyes are..eitber pedunculated or sessile. 

[n. of 


Pedunculation (-é-fen). Mat. Hist. 
condition f. mod.L. pedzesczlat-us: see above and 
-ATION.] The formation of a peduncle; the con- 
dition of being pedunculate. 


PEEK. 


3847-9 Topp Cycl. Anat, LV. 129/2 Pedunculation (single 
or multiple) is not uncommon [in lipomata). 

+ Pe-dware. Ods. [Origin obscure. 

Perh. from Pep, basket, though this hardly accounts for 
the sense, or perh.an error in Googe for Popwareg, copied 
by Worlidge and Phillips; but fodzwaze is itself of doubiful 
history, since fod =cod has not been found till about a 
century later than Jodware and pedware.} 

Pulse; pease or beans: cf. CopWwARE! 1, PoDWARE. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Hush, 24 Fruites of the 
earth..that beareth Coddes, as all kinde of Pulse, or ped- 
ware. /bid. 25 If after two seasons of Corne, you sowe 
Pulse or Pedware, the barrenner ground must rest three 
yeeres. /did. 26 Wheate, Barley, Pedware. 1669 WorLIDGE 
Syst. Agric. (1681) 329 Pedware, Pulse. 1706 Prituirs, 
Pedware, a Country-word for Pulse, as Pease, Beans, etc. 

Pedygru, obs. form of PEDIGREE, 

+ Pee, 54.1 Obs. Forms: 5-7 pee, 5-6 Sc. pe, 
(pl.peys), 5-7 pie, OP, 7py. [In 15the. fee, pe= 
late MDnu. AZe, now p77, pzye ‘coat of coarse woollen 
stuff’; found from 14th c. in comb. courtepy = Du, 
korte pie short coat of this kind. Ulterior history 
obscure: see Franck. Now only (in the spelling 
fea) in PEA-CoAT, PEA-JACKET, q.v.] A coat of 
coarse cloth worn by men, esp. in the 16th century. 

1483 dcla Domin. Auditorum (1839) 112/1 Twa pee govnis 
ane of franch blak ane vpir of tanny, price of be blak pee v/7. 
1490 Ace. Ld. High Treas Scot. 1. 191 Item, to Dave 
Caldwell,.. Jame Dog and Wille Balfowre, x elne of russat 
to be thaim peys. 1494 /é7d. 233, viij ellis of chamlet, rede 
and quhite, to be ilkain of thame a liffray pe. 1498 Aderdeeu 
Kegr. (1844) 1. 427 Vo Mabuys belman xxs. to by him ane 
pee for to pass ilka Mononday throucht the toune. a@1578 
Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chrou. Scot. (S.T.S.) 1.174 Couchrane 
..was clad in ane ryding pie of blak wellvet. 1585-6 I/7¢d/ 
of R. Thorpe (Somerset Ho.), One grene P or maundilion. 
«1623 Frercuer Love's Cure u. i, Vour lashed shoulders 
{covered} with a velvet pee. 1635 D. Dicxsox Pract. Wis. 
(r845) I. 127 A soldier’s pie was put upon hin. 

Comb., as py-doublel, pee-, py-goiwn. 

1483 Pee govnis [see above]. 1648-78 Hexuam, Pi7e, 
Py-gown, or Rough-gown, as Souldiers and Seamen wear, 
1673 Wedderburn's Vocab. 23 (Jam.) Peclorale,a py-doublet. 

Pee (pi), 56.2% Afning. [History unknown.] 
The portion common to two vcins which intersect. 

1653 MANLove Lead Vines 44 (E.D.S.) Some take me 
for one thing, soine for other free, As New thing, Old thing, 
Crosse-vein, Tee or Pee. 1747 Hooson .Winer's Dict. O iij, 
If one Miner have aright to this Vein,..and another hasa 
Right to a Vein which crosses it, and makes the Pee; he 
that comes to the Pee first takes it. 31851 Act 14 4 15 Vict. 
c. 94 § 13 If any Vein shall cross anotber Vein, the Miner 
who comes to the Pee or Intersection first shall have such 
Pee or Intersection. 

Pee, 56.3 A/intng. [Origin uncertain: ? = PEA4.] 
A small piece of ore. 

1747 Hooson Miner's Dict. Sj, The first pee or bit of Ore 
that the Cavers find in a Morning by Purchassing. 1824 
Maxper 1fiuer'’s Gloss. (E. D. D.), ‘ Pee of ore’, a piece of 
ore gotten fron the vein free from all spar, kevel. 

Pee, 56.4. Abbreviation of CALiPer. 

1764 Foote Patron 1.i, Not the meanest member of my 
Corporation but can distinguish the pash from the pee. 

Pee, variant of PEA 3. 

Pee (pi), v. north. dial. [Origin unascer- 
tained: cf. PEEK v1] zxtx. To look with one 
eye (as in taking aim); to squint; to peer. 

1674 Ray WV. C. Words 37 He pees: He looks with one 
eye. 1703 THoresny Let. fo Ray (i. D. S.), Pee,..is also 
to look near and narrowly. 1818 Topp, 7o /’ee,..to look 
with one eye. In use to this day in Cumberland. 1825 
Brockett WV. C. Gloss., I’ve, to squint, to spy with one eye— 
to look through contracted eye-lids. 1869 Lousdale Gloss. 
Pee,..to look with one eye, to squint, to take aim. 

Iience Pee-pee 2., peering, squinting. 

1804 Europ. Mag. XLV. 20/2 Says 1, that can’t be Hoga’s 
head, for Hoga had little pee pee eyes. 

Pee, Pee and kew: see P, the letter. 

Peeble, Peece, obs. forms of PEBBLE, PIECE. 

Peed (pid), 2. north. dial, [f. Pee v.+-zp1.] 
Blind of one eye. 

1674 Ray NV. C. Words 37 Peed, blind of one eye. 1891 
Ricsy Midsuznmer xix. 197 He had evidently..got to the 
* peed’. .side of Mr. Tinklemere. 

Peedegre, -eugre, -igree, obs. ff. PEDIGREE. 
Peek (pik), 54.1 Also peak. [f. PEEK v.1] 
A peep, a glance, a ‘keek’. 

1884 Roe Wat. Ser. Slory vi, Their father gave them 2 
peek into the..brooding-room. 1893 F. Apams Wew Egy/t 
54 Eyelid-closing indolence, varied by sudden peaks of wide- 
staring alcrtness. 

Peek (pzk), 56.2 [f. Peek v.2] The shrill notc 
or pipe of a small bird. 

1834 Mupie Srtt. Birds (1841) 1. 291 The birds [meadow- 
pipits)..continue uttering their feeble and complaining peek. 

Peek (pzk), v.1 Forms: 4-5 pike, pyke, 6-7 
peke, 6 peake, peeke, 7- peak, peek, (9 aa/. 
pick). [In ME. pzke, pyke: origin obscure. 

The verbs heck, peck, and peep are app. closely allied to 
each other. <Avke and féke, as earlier forms of Aeeé and 

peek, occur in Chaucer; Jefe, fecp is of later appearance 
(rsthc.). Avke, keek, has Teutonic cognates (see Krex) 
which are wanting for Jeek and Aevp; whether the latter 
have in some way arisen out of £eeé, or are distinct 1n origin, 
isunknown. Quot. 1530 gives a F. piper = peke; but this 
sense of Aifer has been found nowhere else, and is app. an 
error of Palsgrave. ‘he phonetic relations between the 
forms pike, peek, peak, are as yet unexplained,] 
intr. ‘Yo look through a crevicc, or out of or into 


a recess, etc.; to peer, pcep, pry, look 272, or out. 


PEEK. 


61374 CHAUCER Tvoylis MI. 11 (60) And Pandarus.. Come 
nere, and gan yn at pe curtyn pike [Casall AIS. pykel, 
And seid God do bote on al syke 1 1526 SKELTON Magny/. 
667 Why, can yenot put out that foule freke? No, in euery 
corner he wyll peke. 1530 Patsocr. 655/2, I peke or prie, 
je pipe hors. 1576 Gascoicne Steele Gi (Arb.) 68 That 
one eye winks, as though it were but blynd, That other pries 
and peekes in euery place. 1577 StTanvHuRsT Descv. [rel. 
vi.in Hodinshed V1. 50 If he once but frowne at them, they 
dare not be so hardie as once to peake out of their cabbins. 
1632 Heywoop 1st Pt. [ron Age ui. 1. Wks, 1874 III. 312 
We shall haue him..come peaking into the Tents of the 
Greeks. 1681 T. Fratman Heraclitus Ridens No. 39 (1713) 
I. 255 As like one of your Smithfield Lions, as ever he can 
peke out of his Nyes. 1739 ‘R. Buu’ tr. Dedehkindus’ 
Grobianus 1. iv. re He [Crocodile] gapes: the wing’d 
Inhabitant of air Does to his mouth in hopes of prey repair, 
In ev'ry hollow Tooth securely peak, And pick from thence 
th’Incumhrance with his Beak. 1848 Lowe tt Aiglow P. ii. 
(1859) 18 You see a feller peekin’ out. 1886 Morse Jap. 
Homes vii. 317, I was guilty of the impertinence of peek- 
ing into the cupboards. 1893 Fie/d 27 May 770/3 Salmon 
Were reported as showing, or rather ‘picking’, to use the 
local phrase. 

Hence Peeking ///. a., prying. 

arzjoo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Pecking Fellow, a meer 
Sneaks, one that peeps in every Hole and Corner. 1855 
IVorcester Trauscript Apr. (Bartlett), The memhers.. 
behaved in such an undignified, ludicrous, peeking, bom- 
bastical manner, that they obtained the appellation of the 
* smelling committee’. 

Peek (pzk), v.2 diai. Also peak. [? Echoic.] 
zntr. To speak in a thin piping voice; to peep, 
squeak ; to utter the slightest sound. 

1808-z5 Jamieson, To feak, peck, to peep, to speak with 
a small voice resembling that of a chicken. 1810 Cock 
Strains 11. 135 (E. D. D.), | winna hear my frien's misca't, 
Sae dinna ment to peak. 1881 Leicestersh. Gloss., Peak,.. 
to cry like a young bird; squeak like a young mouse, etc. 

Peek, obs. form of PEAK, PIQUE. 

Peek-bo, peek-a-boo. Now chiefly U.S. 
[f. PEEK vl: cf. feek-b0, KEEK v. 3.] =BO-PEE?, 
PEEP-Bo. (See A’. & Q, roth ser. Il. 85, 153.) 

1599 B. Jonson Ev. Alan ont of Hunt. wv. ii. (fol. 1616), 
Nay, neuer play peeke-hoe [/24 1640 hopeep] with me. c1880 
American Song (in N. & Q., as above), Peek-a-boo! Peek- 
a-boo! I see you hiding there. 1903 C. CoprLanp School of 
ced (U. S.) 29 Like a mischievous child playing at peek- 
ahoo. 

Peekie: see Peak sd.t Peeky, var. PEaKY a. 

Peel (pit), 56.1 Forms: 4-5 pel, (4 peyl), 4-9 
pele, (5 pell,-e), 5-6 Sc. peill, -e, (peyll), 6 Sz. 
peil, (piel, paile), 6-7 peele, 4,8- peel. [Known 
a1300 in latinized form /é/zew: (later sometimes 
pela), in AF. pel, piel, in 14th c. ME. pel, pele, 
whence 15-I6thc. Sc. fez. In sense 1 = OF. Zed, 
piel (mod. F. pier) stake:—L. pal-us, pal-um stake. 
The development of sense 2 is parallel to that of 
the eognate PALE sd.1; that of senses 3 and 4 is 
more obscure, but cf. the synonymous PILE. 

For a detailed historical examination of the word, see 
Peel: its Meaning and Derivation, by Geo. Neilson F.S.A. 
Scot. 1893.] ‘ 

+1. Astake. [The usual sense in OF.] Oés. rare. 

1303 R. Brunne //andl,. Synne 2120 He 3ede and clamhe 
ypp on a pele [v. 77. pel, peyl; zémeeche dele; F. excuntre 
un pel se addrescé}, And hyng peron by be hond. /é7d.2166 
Pou art a-cursed, pou woste weyl, And hange were wurpy 
ona peyl. ¢1330 — Chron. lace (Rolls) 4611 Longe pyles 
[A1S. Petyt peeles; Wace peus ferrés] & grete dide bey 
make; Faste yn Temese dide pey hem stake, Euerylkon 
wyb iren schod. 767d. 4637 Iren-schod was ilka peel [vive 
ilka del]. 

+2. A palisade or fence formed of stakes; a 
stockade; a stockaded or palisaded (and moated) 
enclosure, either as the outer court of a castle, or 
as an independent fort or defensible position. Obs. 

[rz98-9 Accts. in Jos. Stevenson Hist. Docunt, Scott. 11. 
361 Pro vadiis xlvilj operariorum venientium de Westmer- 
jand et Cumberland .. usque Loghmahan .. ad faciendum 
pelum ibidem...Et pro vadiis [iv sarratorum] euntium apud 
Loghmaban ad sarranda ligna pro constructione peli ibidem 
per ij dies... Et pro vadiis carpentariorum missorum apud 
Loghmaban .pro factura peli ibidem per ij dies. 1299 
Let. Pat. Edw. 1, (bid. 1. 404 Ad ordinandum et prosi- 
dendum de secura custodia clausi extra castrum de Logh- 
maban palitio firmati. 1300 Jxdenture 2 Jan., Zbid. 408 Et 
ge les meisons quil [Robert de Clifford] ad fait en le piel 
de Loghmaban lui demoergent pur luy et pur ses gentz. 
1300 (Sept.) Liber Quotidianns Contrarot. Garderobe 165 
Carpentariis facientihus pelum in foresta de Ingelwoode 
assidendum circa castrum de Dumfres, 1300 (Oct.) Letter 
Jr. Edward 1. Stevenson 11. 296 Cest a savoir, que nostre 
seignour le roi est ale a Dounfries pour lever son pel e 
efforcer le chastel. 1301 Let. fr. R. de Tilliol gardeyn de 
Lougchmaban to Edw. f. 10 Sept. in Stevenson II. 432 
Sachez, sire, qe.. sire Johane de Soules, sire Ingram de 
Humframville .. nous ardyrent nostre vile et assalyrent 
nostre pele demyway prime dekes a houre de noune. ¢1430 
Forpun & Bower Scotichr. xu. 1. (1759) 220 Hoc in anno 
[1301] municipium de Linlithgw, quod Anglicé /’e¢e vocatur, 
per regem Anglia: constructum est.] 

¢ 1330 R. Beusne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 15912 Ful baldely 
& sulle Dide he vitaille be toun ful wel, Defensable wyp 
bretaxes & pel. — Chron. (1810) 157 Pe Romancer it sais, 
R{ichard] did mak a pele, On kastelle wise alle wais, 
wrouht of tre fulle welle. 1375 Barnour Bruce x. 137 
And at lythkow ves than a peill, Mekill, and stark, and 
stuffit weill Vith ynglis men. cxgzg Wystoun Cvox. vi. 
614 The Pele. .off Lyddale. c1470 Henry Wallace 1x. 
1693 ‘I'he peyll thai tuk, and slew that was tharin, 1528 
St Papers Hen. VIL, WV. 492 One strong pele of ill Will 
Anmistraunges, buylded aftur siche maner that it couth not 
be brynt ne distroyed, unto it was cut downe with axes. 
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1535 Sc. Acts Fas. V (1814) 11. 346 That euery landit man 
duelland in be Inland or vpon be bordouris, havand pare 
ane hundreth pund land..sall hig ane sufficient harmkyn 
apoun his..landis..of Stane and lymie..for pe Ressett and 
defens of him his tennentis and ber gudis in trublous tyme 
wt ane toure in the samin for hin self gif he thinkis it 
expedient: And pat all vther landit men of smallar Rent 
..big pelis and gret strenthis as pai ples for saifing of 
bare selfis men tennentis and gudis: And pat all the saidis 
strenthis barmkynnis and pelis be biggit and completit 
within twa yeris vnder be pane. 1579 Keg. Privy Council 
Scot. 111. 236 For pulling doun of a peill of the said George 
Chaleris..and sta and awaytuke xt ky and oxin. 1589 in 
Exch. Rolls Scotl. X X11. 25 The fewmailis of the park and 
peil of Linlithquew. 1596 Datrymeve tr. Lesdie’s Hist. Scot. 
1. 08 Bot thay far starker do make, four nuiked, of earth 
only, quhilke nathir can he burnte, nor w‘out a gret force of 
men of weir doune can be castne. . thir ar thair pailes. 
+3. A-castle; esp. a small castle or tower; 
PitE sd.2 Obs. (app. only in English writers.) 

1384 CHaucer Hf. Fame 11. 220, I gan to romen til 
I fonde The castel yate on my ryght honde...Ther mette 
I cryinge many oon, A larges, larges, hald vp wel, God 
saue the lady of thys pel. 1483 Cath, Augl. 273/2 A Peille 
..Acastelle. 1573 CHurcuyarpD in Nichols Progr. Q. Eliz. 
(1823) 1. 3909 A hittell Bastillion, builded on a hil .. to the 
which piel the soulders of the main fort did repayre. 1679 
{see Pice sd,%]. 

4. The general name, in modern writers, for the 

small towers or fortified dwellings built in the 
16the. in the border counties of England and 
Scotland, for defence against hostile forays; con- 
sisting of a massive square edifice, the ground- 
floor of which was vaulted, and used as a shelter 
or refuge for cattle, while the upper part (the 
access to which was by a door on the levcl of the 
first floor, with extcrnal ladder or movable stair) 
was the abode of the owner and his family. 
_ (In this sense, probably orig. short for Aeel-house (see 6), 
i. e. house defended by a peel (in sense 2), Dut the name is 
now applied in many cases in which it has no historical 
support.) It is evidently akin to sense 3. 

1726 Gorpon /fin. Scptent. 54 At this Town [Kirkin- 
tilloch] there is another Fort upon the Wall, called the 
Peel. 1792 Archzologia X. 102 This kind of building was 
called in Scotland a fce/, and in England, a keep or dungeon. 
1805 Scotr Last Alinstr. 1. xxv, He passed the Peel of 
Goldiland, /6¢4 1v. iii, The frightened flocks and herds 
were pent Beneath the peel’s rude hattlement.. 1846 
Brockett J. C. Gloss. 11. 69 The ‘ peel’ wasa square tower 
strongly fortified, where cattle were secured in the bottom 
story at night, and the family occupied the upper part. 
1882 J. Harpy in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 1X. No. 3. 425 The 
inansion ., is an adaptation..of an old fortified peel to 
inodern requirements. 
xvili. 280 ‘lhese peels..are small and massively built towers 
of stone, with high-pitched roofs of slate. 

5. Hence, the proper name of a place in the Isle 
of Man. (Cf. Cast/. town in the same island.) 

(1399 Charter of Hen. [Vin Rymer Fadera VIII. 95/1 
Concessimus eidem Comiti Northumbriz Insulam, Castrum, 
Pelam, et Dominium de Man.] @1718 in Kehle Life Bf. 
IV ilson vi. (1863) 199 The Ordinary hath used to send for 
aid unto the Constable of the Castle, or of the Peel. 1765 
Act 5 Geo. 11/,¢. 26 Preamble, All the islands, castle, pele, 
and lordship aforesaid. 

6. atirib., as peel-dike, the wall or rampart of 
a peel; peel-house, -tower = scnse 4. 

1s05 Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot. U1. &4 Yo bigging of 
the peil dikis of Linlithqw. 1586 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 
IV. 106 Ane peill house, with byre, hall and berne. 1814 
Scotr az. xli, Had you put this gentleman into the pit 
of the peel-house at Balmawhapple. 1851 Turner Dove. 
Archit. 1. i. 11 In the border countries these towers, 
commonly called Pele towers, are very usual. 1856 J. C. 
Bruce Bayenx Tap. Elucidated ii. 36 The ancient ‘peel 
houses’ of the North of England. 1874 Hare Story of my 
Life (1900) 1V. xvii. 258 An occasional peel-tower stands 
like a milestone of history. 

Peel (p71), 54.2. Forms: 4-7 pele, 5-7 peele, 
5- peel, (6 piele, 6-7 peale, 8-9 peal, 9 dal. 
pale). 8. 5, 9 dial. pyle. [ME. a. OF. jele 
(mod.F, elle shovel) :—L. fala spade, shovel, 
baker's pecl. Cf. PALE sd.3] 

1. A shovel or shovel-shaped implement: now 
locally or dialectally applied to a fire-shovel, and 
in some technical uses ; see quots. 

Some of the early quots may belong to 2. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 599/36 Pala—Item dicitur 
latum instrumentum ferreum ad opus ignis, a pele. 1572 
Wills & Inv. N.C. (Surtees) I. 349 The Kitching. One 
Raking croke, one Iron por, one pele, one iron coulrake 
ij? viij4. 1626 in Naworth Househ. Bks. (Surtees) 237 
Mending a shovell and a peale, v'. 1685 tr. Churdin's 
Trav. Persia 81 This Past is very white... They serve 
it upon little Woodden Peels made on purpose. 1687 A. 
Lovet tr. 7hevenot's Trav. u. 9 Two men set a stirring of 
it with wooden peels. 1743 Lond. 4 Country Brew. ww. 
(ed. 2) 257 [They] burn it 12 Hours into a Coak.. which they 
break and divide into pretty large Pieces with an Iron-Peal. 
1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 214 The cream..may 
be removed. .into an open vessel, and there moved hy hand 
with a stick about a foot long, at the end of which is fixed 
a sort of peal, ..with which about 12 lbs of butter may be 
separated from the butter-milk at a time. 1825 J. NicHot- 
son Operat. Alechanic 360 At the top of the tahle isa large 
triangular iron peel or shovel, with its fore part bearing upon 
the edge of the table. 1828-32 Wesster, Pee/...in popular 
use in Anterica, any large fire-shovel. . 

2. spec. A baker's shovel, a pole with a broad 
flat disk at the end for thrusting loaves, pies, etc., 
into the oven and withdrawing them from it. 

c1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 155 Pis boon is lich to a pele 
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wip be whiche men setten breed into be ouene. ¢ 1475 Pict, 
Voe in Wr.-Wilcker 808/33, 34 Hoc furnorium, Te pila, 
pyle. 15:9 Horman ile. 154 b, Sette in the bredde with 
a pele, ¢1537 Thersites in Hazl. Dodsley 1. 424 The 
backster of Bal{djockbury with her haking peel. 1552 
Hutoet, Pile for anouen. Loke in piele. 1596 Unton Inv. 
(1841) 2 On iron peale, ij searces, j great bread grate. 1614 
B. Jonson Bart, Fair in. ii, A notable hot Baker ‘twas 
when hee ply'd the peele. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury im. 
85/2 A Baker, with a Peel in his both hands. 1750 W. 
Euus Country Housew. 75 Set them on a peal, and lay 
them to bake at the oven’s mouth. 1886 T. Haroy A/ayor 
Casterbr, (1895) 310 (E.D. D.) Hearing a noise, out ran 
his wife with the oven pyle. 1887 S. Cheshire Gloss. s.v., 
We have two varieties of peels, viz. bread-peels and pie- 
peels, 1890 Gloucs. Gloss., Pale, or J’eel, a flat, spade-shaped 
tool used by bakers, to take dishes, etc., out of the oven. 

3. Printing. A T-shaped instrument used to 


hang up damp freshly printed sheets to dry. 

1683 Moxon Afech. Exerc., Printing xxv. P 1 He Loads 
and unloads his Peel again successively, till he have Hung 
up the whole Heap. 1771 LuckomBe ¢/ist. Print. 487 He 
takes the Handle of the Peel in his left hand, and lays the 
top part flat down upon the Heap. 1858 Simmonos Dict. 
Trade, Peel,..a printer's tool for hanging up damp printed 
sheets on a line to dry, 

4. The blade or wash of ancar. U.S. 

1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., Peel..3.( Nautical.) The wash 
of an oar, 1890 Wesster, /’ee/. . Also, the hlade of an oar. 

5. attrtb., as in two-peel, three-peel machine, sizes 
of the cutting-machine in biscuit-making ; peel- 
end, tlie portion of a biscuit- or cracker-machine 
beyond the cutter. 

1884 Knicut Dict. lech. Suppl. 

Peel (pil), 56.3 Also 6-7 peele, (7 peil). 
See also Pru 54.1 [Appears first in 16the., as a 
collateral form of the earlier PILL sé. (still widely 
used in the dialects) after PEEL v.! (Cf. also OF. 
pel, mod.F. pear skin, rind, peel :—L. fe//-em skin.] 

The rind or outer coating of any fruit; esp. in 
orange-, lemon-, citron-peel; candied peel, the 
candied rind of various species of Czé¢res, esp. 
the citron, used as a flavouring in cooke1y and 
confectionery. 

{1388-18..: see Pitt sd.!] 

1583 in Hakluyt ey. (1599) 11. 269 For churned milke we 
gaue them bread and pomgranat peeles, wherewith they vse 
to tanne their goats skinnes which they churne withall. 1611 
Coter., Follicule,..a huske, hull, peele, or skin inclosing 
seed. 3615 {see ORANGE-PEEL], 1672 Lemmon peil [see 
Lemon $6.1 5]. 1712 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs 1.143 A Nut, 
having a green Bark or Peel. /ésd.151 Candied Orange Peel. 
1861-80 Mrs. Berton Househ. Managem. § 1871 Ingre- 
dients..2 02, of sweet almonds, 1 0z. of candied peel..3 cut 
the peel into neat slices. /é:d. § 1878 Add the sugar, peel, 
ginger, spice, and treacle, 1875 Emerson Lett. 4 Soc. Aims 
vill. 192 The rich feed on fruits and game,—the poor, on a 
waternielon's peel. 

b. Comé., as peel-maker, one who prepares 
candied peel. 

1851 in /Uustr. Lond, News 5 Aug. (1854) 119/3 Occupa- 
tions of People... Peel-maker. 

Peel, 53.4 Sc. [Goes with PEEL v.2] A match, 
an equal. 

1722 W. Hamitton Wadlace vu. ii, In time of peace, he 
never had a peel, So courteous he was, and so genteel. 1813 
Picken Poems 11.131 (Jam.) She fuish him John Gilpin, nae 
sang is its peil, For a pattern to work hy. 1882 ‘StratHesK* 
Alove Bits xiv, When time was called, the numbers on each 
side were equal, or feeds, in curling phraseology. 

Peel, 54.5, collateral f. PILLow, now da/, 

Peel (p71), v.1 Forms: (3 peolien), 4-5 pelen, 
-yn, 5-6 (9 Sc.) pele, 6 peele, piel, 6-8 Sc. peil, 
(peill, peile), 7 peal, 7- peel. [A collateral form 
of Pitt v.1, formerly used in all the senses of the 
latter ; in later use, in Standard English, appropri- 
ated to the sense ‘decorticate’ and uses thence 
derived. For the phonology see Pint v1 {It seems 
possible that the comparatively modern sense- 
differentiation of 2/7 and pele, peel, may have 
been influenced by the example of F. fzéV/er to 
pillage, rob, and e/er to deprive of hair, to strip 
of skin, to peel.) ] 

I. To pillage, rob. 

+1. érans. To plunder, pillage, spoil, rifle, strip 
of possessions (a person or place); = Prin v.1 1. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 2357 Certys pefte ry3t 
wykked ys .. Namly, pore men for to pele Or rohbe or 
bete with-oute skyle. /é7d. 6790 Lorde! how shal these 
robbers fare That the pore pepyl pelyn ful bare. c 1386 
Cuaucer Pars. 7. ? 693 What seie we than of hem that 
pelyn & don extorcions to holy chirche? 1450 Rolls of Parlt. 
V. 204/2 Hit [the said Isle] hath be so pelyd and oppressid. 
a1600 Yok Up-a-lands Compl. in Evergreen (1761) I. 231 
Pure Commons presentlie ar peild. 1648 Symmons Vind. 
Chas. 7 161 All the people..who have been wronged, peeled 
and oppressed. 1670 Mitton A//st. Eng. 1, Archigallo.. 
by peeling the qvenlthier sort, stuff’d his Treasury. 1732 
Bernevey Alciphr. ui. § 11 Would it not be a disagreeable 
Sight to see an honest Man peeled by Sharpers? ’ 

+b. éransf. To exhaust or impoverish (soil) ; 
= Pru v.l1b. Obs. 

1610 W. FotkincHam Art of Survey 1. ix. 35 Oates doe 
well in a leane dry Clay, though they peele a better and 
prepare a moist. 4 " 

+2. To seize or take by violence or extortion ; 
to make a prey of; = PILL v.1 3. Obs. 

fe 1350-1618: see Pitt v.! 3.} i 

1456 Sir G. Have Law, Arms (S.T.S.) ot A man gais 
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to the were for covatis to pele and rub gudis. ?1507 
Comunyc. (W. de W.) Aiij, What sball than profyte thy 
good in plate Or poundes that thou of the people pele? 1542 
Upate Eras, Apopt. 280b, His soudiours.. pieled all that 
euer thei could fyngre. 

II. To decorticate, strip. ; 

3. To strip (anything) of its natural integument 
or outer layer, as an orange, potato, or the like of 
its skin or rind, a tree of its bark; to remove the 
peel of; = PILL @,! 5. 

(raas-1879: see Pitt v,! 5.) 

¢ 1430 7100 Cookery-bks. 8 Take oynonys and schrede hem, 
and pele hem. 1462 in Finchale Priory (Surtees) 95 To fele, 
pele, occupie, and carie away wod and barke. 1464 J/ann. § 
Housel. Exp. (Roxb.) 280 Roste an egge hard and pele it. 
1698 Frocer Voy. 129 An Herb that can be peeled in the 
same manner as Hemp with us. 1747 Mrs. Giasse Cookery 
11 To dress Potatoes. Boilthem..tben peeltbem. 1799 G. 
Ssitu Ladoralory 1. 263 A sweet apple, peeled and cut. 
1866 Geo. Exiot ¥. /folé Introd., The basket-maker peeling 
his willow-wands in the sunshine, 1877 Bryant Planting 
of Apple-tree v, Girls.. Shall peel its fruit by cottage-heartb, 

b. Usually fee’ off: To strip off or pare off 
(skin, bark, etc.); = Puc! 5 b. 

[¢ 1440-1604: see Pitt v.! 5 b.] 

1573-80 Barret Adv. P 358 To Pill off, or rather peele, as 
it were to pull off the skin, rinde, or the barke of a tree. 
1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1.124 Vhey peal off 
the Rind of them, then cut them into quarters. 17345 
De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 154 They peeled it off 
thicker or foe as they had occasion. 1790 / rans. Soc. 
Arts VIII. 27 Earth that has been peeled and burnt. 1897 
Allbutt's Syst. Aled. WV. 116 The thickened capsule cannot 
readily be peeled from the surface of the liver. 


ec. To make or form by peeling; = Pity! 5c, 

1885 Biste (R.V.) Gen. xxx. 37 And Jacob took him rods 
of fresh poplar..and peeled [1611 and earlier vv. pilled] 
white strakes in them, ; 

d. To bare (land) of its herbage, as by shaving 
off, cutting down, or eating down crops, etc. close 
to the ground; = Pityz.! 5d. 

[1555-1903: see Pitt v.! 5d.] 

1789 Trans. Soc. Arts (ed. 2) Il. 107 His pastures and 
clover crops were peeled to the earth. 

4. inir, Of trees, animal bodies, etc.: To become 
bare of bark, skin, etc.; to cast the cpidermis (as 
after a fevcr), Of skin or bark: To become de- 
tached, scale off. Also b. To admit of being 
peeled or barked. = Pix v.! 6, 

[¢ 1000-1886: see Pitt wv. 6.] 

1634 Sir I’. Hersert 7'rav. 183 The rinde or skin pecles 
off most easily. 1641 Besr Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 15 A 
meanes to make them peele better. 1712 Swirt Tale of 
Midas 36 Against whose torrent while he swints, The 
golden scurf peels off his limbs. 1837 Dickens (ich. xix, 
* This is delightful ..1’ said Mr. Pickwick, the skin of whose 
expressive countenance was rapidly peeling off with ex posure 
tothe sun. 1860 TYNDALL G/ac, 1. xx. 143 Its outer surface 
appeared to be peeling off like acrust. fod, I have been 
sunburnt, and my face is peeling. 

5. intr. or absol, “To take off onc’s clothes or 
outer garments; to strip, as in preparation for 
some excrcisc. (Orig. a term of pugilism; later 
of athletics; now s/ang or colloy.) 

1785 Grose Dict. Vulg. ¢., Peed, to strip: allusion to the 
taking off the coat or rind of an orange or apple. 1800 
Hurois Fav. Viilaye 51 Vhe swain Who, to his fair shirt 
peeled, from dusky dawn To latest twilight gathers the full 
ear. 1818 Sporting Mag, 11.231 He peeled in Tothill-fields 
with the utmost sang froid. 18a9 Marryvat F. Mtldmay 
xvi, He began to peel, as the boxers call it. 1858 O. W. 
Homes Aut. Break/.t. i, What resplendent beauty that 
must have been which could have authorized Phryne to 
‘peel’! 1892 Furnivaus in /occleve’s Was. 1. p. xIvin. note, 

e peeld to scull bow down-stream. . 

b. ¢vans. To strip wholly or partly of clothing ; 
to take off (clothes). cod/og. 

1820 Corcor\n Fancy Note 89 [Randull’s] figure is re- 
markable, when peeled, for its statue-like beauty. 1852 
R. S. Surtees Sponge’s Sp. Tour (1893) 147 Jack was in 
the act of ‘pecling * himself, as he called it, 1872 C. Kinc 
Mountain. Sterra Nev. x. 217 Sarah Jane—arins peeled—~ 
cooking up stuff. 1888 Detroit free Press 20 Oct. (Farmer), 
She peeled off her wedding dress and boots. 

c. Zo peel it, to run at full speed. U.S. slang. 

1860 Barttett Dict. Amer. s.v., To run at full speed. 
“Come, boys; peel it now, or you'll be late.’ 

d. dial. Of a dog, etc.: To show its teeth. 

1890 P. H. Emerson tid Life xxvi. 109 Lor, that peeled 
and showed his ivories at us. 


+6. Phrases. a. Zo pack and (or) peel, ?to pack 
and unpack (or unwrap); to deal in any way; to 
have dealings. Sc. Ods. 


_ Peel prob. meant ‘divest of its wrapping or covering’, but 
ls sense is uncertain, and was a matter of forensic dispute 
already in 1680. 

1503 Sc. Acts Fas. /V (1814) II. 245/2 And pt na man pak 
nor pele in leitht nor vperis placis vtouth be kingis burrowis 
vnder be pane of eschacting of pe gudis to pe kingis 
vse, pt be tappit sald pakkit or pelit agane pis statute. 
1506 Burel: Kec. lidin. (Rec. Soc.) 1. rog We ar greittumlie 
defraudit in our cvstomes throw pakking and peling of 
merchand gude iu Leith to be had furth of our realme. 
1540 Sc. Acts Yas. V (1814) UH. 375/2 It Is statute and 
ordunit bat na persoun vse pakking nor peling of woll hidis 
nor skynnis lois’ nor laid outwt fre burgh and priuilege 
Therof. 1680 in Fountainhall Decisions (1759) 1. 81 By the 
84th act Parl., 1503, and 24th act, 1633, the merchants must 
only pack and peil at free burghs : Now loading and un- 
loading is the same thing with packing and peiling. ‘This 
was denied by the Dukes Advocates, who ele ‘packing’ 
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agree what it meant. 1824 Scott Redgauntlet ch. x, 1 am 
not a person to pack or peel with Jacobites. 
b. Peel and poll: see VILL v.' 7. 
Peel, v.2 Sc. Also 8-9 peal, 9 peil. [Goes 
with Peex 56.4: origin unascertained.} ¢/vazs. To 


equal, to match. 

a1700 in Poems Comp. Archers (1726) 62 When Ardrose 
was a Man, He cou’d not be peal'd. 1825 Jamieson, To 
Peel, Peal, Peil,,.to equal, to match, to produce anything 
exactly like anotber. : 

Peel-crow, obs. variant of Pitcrow. 

Peele, obs. form of PEAL, PEEL, PELL sé.! 

Peeled (pzld), af/.a. [f.PEELv.1+-zp1, See 
also PILLED.] 

1, Stripped of possessions, plundered, reduced to 
destitution. (Now as /ig. of 3 or 4.) 

1508 Dunsar Flyting 241 Mauch muttoun, vyle buttoun, 
peilit gluttoun, air to Hilhouse. 1560 Rottanp Cr¢. Menus 
1v.673 For laik of pitb beissa puir and peild. 1659 GAUDEN 
Tears of Ch. 355 The indigent and peeled Clergy. 1847 
Emerson Poems (1857) 136 Is thy land peeled, thy realm 
marauded ? ; 

2. Deprived or bereft of hair, bald; tonsured ; 
=PILLED ffi. a. 2. 

(2386-1681: see Pittep fA/. 4. 2.] 

¢1470 Henryson Viiree deid Powys Poems (ed. Laing) 
31 So sall ye ly ilk ane with peilit powys. 1513 Douctas 
“nets xi, Prol. 33 Vpgois the bak wyth hir pelit ledderyn 
flycht. 1591 SHaxs. 1 Hen. V/,1. iii. 30 Piel’d Priest, doo’st 
thou command me to be shut out? 1653 Urqunart Radelars 
1. xi, He. .cared as little for the peeled as for the shaven. 

3. Worn threadbare, as a garment; bare of 


pasture or herbage, as ground. b. éransf. Beggarly, 


mean, wretched. (Cf. BaLp a. 4, 6.) 

a1sio Dunxsar Petition of Gray Horse Poems xi. 38 
Pastouris that ar plane and peild. ¢c1s30 Rrprorpe /*ay 
Wert & Sc. etc. (Shaks. Soc.)63 We have so manye lasshes to 
lerne this peelde songe. Tbat I wyll not lye to you now and 
then among. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 111.117 Pynd and 
puir like ony peild tramort. 1581 Petre Guaczo's Crv. 
Conv. u. (1586) 88 b, Some rich Gentlemen..goe with a peeld 
threed bare cloke on their backe. 1625 Liste Dx Bartas, 
Noe 123 The mount of Emeraudes which is very high, bare 
and peel'd, without any herbe or tree growing thereon. 

4. Stripped of skin, bark, rind, etc.; decorticated, 
excoriated. {138a-1828: see PicteD £fZ.a. 4.) 

1725 BrapLey Fam. Dret. Il. 7 Fij/2 Compotes of peel'd 
Verjuice. 1799 J. Rosertson Agric. Perth 353 This peeled 
[oak] copse-ewood makes excellent fuel. 1848 Lyttox 
Harold vu. v, Each had had..his ‘white palace’ of peeled 
willow wands. 1894 K. Graname Pagan /’. 22 Pleasures 
of the mind wherevuf, .the men of muscle and peeled faces 
are only just beginning to taste. 1894 .Vorthusndld. Gloss., 
Peeled grain, a tree branch stripped of its bark, 

b. fig. Of the eyes: Open, on the alert: in phr. 


to keep (one’s) eyes peeled. U.S. collog. 

1883 F. M. Crawrorp Dr, Clandins viii, ‘Keep your eye 
peeled there, will you?’ the Duke shouted. 1889 FarMrR 
Americanisms, To keep one's eyes preted, ..to keep a sharp 
look out; to be careful. A variation of ‘to keep one’s eyes 
skinned’. 1901 Adunsey's Mag. XXIV. 568/1, 1 kept my 
eyes pecled, but I didn’t see her in the afternoon crowd. 

6. In the following passage scattered and peeled 
is a doubtful translation; but the expression has 
become a literary commonplace, fee/ed being 
vaguely associated with one or more of the scnses 


above. 

161r Biste /sa. xviti. 2 Goe yee swift messengers to a 
nation scattered and peeled [sarg. Or, outspread and 
polished; Vudg. convulsam et dilaceratam; 1382 Wycuir al 
to-pullid and torn; 1388 drawun up and to-rent; 1535 
Coverpace a desperate and pylled folke; 1885 A.V’. to 
a nation tall and smooth (w#arg. Or, dragged away and 
peeled)} /bif. 7. 1732 BerkeLey Serm. to S. P. G. Wks. 
III. 247 They lay under the curse of God,..peeled and 
scattered in a foreign land. 1744 Westey Addr. to King 
in Overton Lvangel. Revival ix. (1886) 162 A people 
scattered and peeled and trodden under foot. 1781 Cowrer 
Expost, 246 If Heaven spared not us, Peeled, scattered, 
and exterminated thus. 1883 J. Mackenzie Day-dawn tn 
Dark Places 63 The harmless vassalls .. are then scattered 
and peeled, driven hither and thither, and mercilessly killed. 

Sig. 1892 Vaily News 7 Mar. 3/5 ‘Uhe utter rout of the 
Reactionaries has made the peeled and wasted remnant that 
remain utterly incapable of hindering the work. 

Hence Pee‘ledness (also pielde-). 

rs80 Hottysann Treas. I’r. Tong, Escorcheure du sicege, 
the pieldenesse of the seate. 1610 HoLtLtann Camden's Brit, 
u. 143 From a disease, scab and peclednesse. 

Peeler! (pils:). Forms: 4-5 peler, 5-6 -our, 
-owr, 6 Sc. pelor, pellour, peiler, pieller, peal- 
ler, 7 pieler, 6- peeler. [f. PEEL v.! + -xnl, 
See also PILLER. ] 

+1. A plunderer, spoiler, robber, thief; = PILLER! 1. 

@ 1352 Minor Poems (ed. Hall) ii. 15 Now haue pai, pe 
pelers, priked obout, 1436 Libel Eng. Policy in Pol. Poems 
(Rolls) II. 164 These false coloured pelours, Called of Seynt 
Malouse. 1508 Dunsar Flyting 70 Li that thow, poysonit 
pelor, gatthy paikis. a1g10 — Poems xviii. 12 Than every 
pelour and purspyk Sayis, Land war betiir warit on me. 
1535 Lynpesay Safyre 2469 Put thir thrie pellours into 
pressoun strang. 1545 Jove Z2f. Dan. xi. AAvijh, A vyle 
couetouse extortioner and pieller of the people. 1608 ‘Torsett 
Serpents (1658) 639 Apollodorus, the Theef, Pieler, and 
spoiler of the Cassandrines. [ cj : 

b. A plant that robs or impoverishes the soil. 

1573 Tusser //1s6. (1878) 49.Graie wheat is the grosest, 
..and a peeler of ground. 1707 Mortimer //as6. (1721) 1. 
152 Hemp..as ‘tis esteemed a Peeler of Land, ‘tis best to 
sow it upon Lands that are rank. 1744-50 W. Etis Mord. 
Husbandm, 11.1. 38 All the oat trihe are great peelers or 


the stowing of goods in packs, and ‘peilinz’, they did not | robbers of the goodness of the earth. 


VoL. VII. 


PEELING. 


2. One who peels, strips, or pares off the skin 
or rind of fruit, the bark of trees, etc.; also, an 
instrument or machine for peeling. 

1597 Sc. Acts 5 (Heading of Act Jas. I, c. 33) Steallers of 
greene woodde..peallers of Trees. 1755 Jonnson, Pecéler, 
one who strips or flays. 1846 H. MarsHactt Ceylon 11 
Peelers who failed to produce monthly above 30 lbs. of 
cinnamon, were liable to be flogged. 1881 Pall Mall G. 
5 Oct. 14/1 The peelers [of peaches] earn from sixty cents. 
to two dollars per day. 1883 Cassel/’s Fam. Mag. Aug. 
528/1 The [coffee] beans again thoroughly dried and the 
parchment skin removed by a ‘peeler ’, 

b, Se. and north. Jref. A name given to a crab 
when it peels or casts its shell or ‘ peel’. 

1866 W. Grecor Dial. Banffshire, Peeler, the Shore-crab 
when casting its shell. 1880 in Antrim & Down Gloss. 
1883 Century Mag. July 378/2 Large craw-fish, which were 
about to shed their outer cases, or shells, and which for this 
reason are called ‘shedders', or ‘ Peelers’. 

Peeler? (pflo1). A nickname given to members 
of the Irish constabulary, founded under the 
secretaryship (1812-18) of Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
Robert Peel; hence subsequently also to policemen 
in England: see quot. 1858. See Bossy 2. 

an Gen. Matuew in Parl. Deb, 1386 The Irishman .. 
was liable to be carried off without a moment's warning, by 
a set of fellows well known in Ireland..by the name of 
Peelers. 1818 Sir R. Peet Let. to Gregory 14 Apr., We 
must not make tbe Peelers unpopular, by maintaining them 
against the declared and unequivocal sense of the county in 
which they act. 1849 Slackw. Mag. XXV. 569 The 
* Peelers’ (by which significant term the whole constabulary 
force appointed under Mr. Goulburn’s bill, as well as those 
by Mr. Peel's act, are known in tbe vernacular), 1850 
Kincstey Alt, Locke xxxv, He's gone for a peeler and 
a search warrant to break open the door. 1868 Penny Cycl. 
2nd Suppl. 494/1 Mr. Peel, as Home Secretary, introduced 
. the new Metropolitan Police Act [1829] which provided 
London witb its efficient body of ‘ Peelers’, subject to the 
Home Office, in lieu of the old ‘Charlies’, 1881 ‘ Rrra’ 
My Lady Coguetie xvi, Vhe peelers ain’t after him. 

Peeler. /ca/, [Origin unknown.) In Kent: 
An iron bar used for drilling holes for hop-poles 
or wattles. 

1796 J. Boys Agric. Kend (1823) 56 A large iron peeler to 
make holes in the land for the [bop] poles, costs 6‘. or 7%. 
1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agvic.(1807) 1. 45 Hop-peeler.— 
The peeler is made use of for forming boles for the hop-poles. 

Peel-garlic: see PILGARLIC. 

Peeling (pilin), véAsd.  [f. Pre, v.1+-inel, 
See also PILLING 7v67/, s6.] 

1. The action of PEEL v.!, in its vations senses. 

+a. Plundcring, spoliation, robbery. Ods. 

(1350-1627; sce Pitunc vd. sé.] 

1649 Howe tt Pre-em. Pari. 11 This illegal peeling of tbe 
poor Peasan, 

b. The stripping or removal of bark, rind, skin, 
or external layer. 

1564 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 279 The peling of the 
bark of the standand treis. 1704 Collect. Voy. (Churchill) 
IIT. 788/1 Workmen employ’d in peeling of the Cinnamon. 
1805 ForsytH Beautres Scotl, (1806) I11. 353 Some people.. 
in barking trees,.. peeled any of them down to the ground. 
This..is..called peeling below tbe axe. 

ec. The coming off of bark, skin, etc. ; ¢s/. the 
scaling off of skin after fever. 

1884 Bower & Scott De Bary’s Phaner. 554 The peeling 
off and decay of the outermost layers, 1897 Ad/butt's Syst. 
Aled. 11. 130 The patient’s release will be dependent on the 
end of peeling. 

d. The putting off of clothes; stripping. co//og. 

1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge xvii, The operation of peeling 
was all this while going on amongst the gingham.coated 
gentry. 1879 Datly News 7 Apr. 3/2 ‘The process of ‘ peel- 
ing ' had to be gone through. All outer garments were soon 
taken off, and..deposited on board the umpire’s steamer. 

e. Peeling and polling; sce PILLING v6/, 56. 1b, 

2 concr. That which is peeled or peels off; 
a strip of bark, etc.; es. the rind, skin, or outer 
layer of fruits or roots, which is peeled off when 
they are prepared for food, 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg. 49b/2 Con- 
serve of Roses, Marmalade, Citron peelinges. 1688 R. 
Hotme Armoury i. 85/1 The rind, peeling, or skin of any 


Fruit. 1796 Mrs. Grasse Cookery xiv. 260 Boil the peeling 
of the apples and the cores in some fair water. 1832 
Makrrvat WV. Forster x; A kid of potato-peelings. 1880 


C. R. Markuam Peruv, Bark 461 The outer bark comes off 
..in thin silvery peelings. 

+b. spec. A thin skin or fabric formerly used 
as a dress material. Ods. 

[1611 Corcr., Canepin,..th’ outward thinne, and white 
pilling, of a dressed sheepes skin.) 1693 Lox. Gaz. No. 
2837/4 A white Peeling Mantua flowered, lined with Green 
Damask. 1693 SoutHerne A/aid’s last Prayer ml. iii. 31, 
I did but stay to chuse some white Peeling for a pair of 
Breeches. 1769 Dudlin Alercury 16-19 Sept. 2/2 Cardinal 
silks, sarsnets, peelings, and persians. 

The name of a variety of apple. ? Ods. 

1676 Wortivce Cyder (1691) 210 The Peeling is a very 
good lasting apple. 1731 Baiwry (ed. 5), Peeling, a lasting 
Sort of Apple that makes excellent Cyder. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as peeling-ax, -zron, -mill. 

1791 Trans. Soc. Arts 1X. 175 They bring the Coffee to 
a machine called a peeling-mill, where it is divested of its 
outside skin and pulp. 1875 Knicur Dict. Mech., Peeling- 
iron, a shovel-shaped thrusting-instrument whereby bark 1s 
loosened and pried away from the wood. 1884 /bid. Suppl., 
Peeling axe, a double-hitted axe used in harking trees. 1887 
Daily News 3 Nov. 5/3 Another member of the family... 
had bad the fever and was in the ‘peeling stage’. 


PEELING. 


Peeling (p7lin), Af/.a. [f. PEEL v.1 + -1nG2, 
See also PILLING ff/.a.] That peels, in the senses 
of the vb. 

1897 J. Hutrcwinson in Arch. Surg. VIH. No. 31. 219 
Patches of a peeling and desquamating psoriasis on his 
left hand and arm. 1900 /éid. XI. No. 41. 61 Peeling 
patches in the palms being coincident with papules. 1900 
West, Gaz. 13 Sept. 8/1 The decorative beauty of the 
leaves and the peeling stems. 

Peelite (prloit). [See -1re?.] In British 
politics, A name given to those Conservatives who 
sided with Sir Robert Peel when he introduced his 
measure for the repeal of the Corn-laws in 1846, 
and who continued for some years to form a group 
intermediate between the Protectionist Tories and 
the Liberals, to the latter of whom most of them 
at length united themselves. So Pee‘lism. 

1853 Lcclesiologist XIV. 41 His views are moderately Con- 
servative; in fact he is an ecclesiological Peelite. 1858 
Trottore Dr. Thorne i, There..was a taint of Peelism in 
the latter [the western moiety of the County}, 1895 £diz, 
Rev. July 266 The Peelites.. were soon merged indisting uish- 
ably in the Liberal party. 

Peell, obs. form of PELL sé.1 

Peen (pin), sd. dial., techn., and U.S. Also 7 
pen, g pean, pene. [Of uncertain origin: app. 
a northern and Sc. form of PANE 56.3, perh. infln- 
enced in form by PEEN v. But cf. Norw. fev, 
penn ‘the hinder sharpened part of a hammer’ 
(Aasen), referred by some to Sw. dial. per, pan 
(Rietz), Da. Acer fine, neat (? orig. ‘thin’).] The 
sharp or thin end of a hammer-head, opposite to 
the face; = PANE 54.3 

1683 Moxon Alech. Exerc., Printing xi. ? 20 The Hammer 
..hath no Claws hut a Pen. 1688 R. HotmE Avimoury in. 
321/2 Smiths.. Hammers have no claw or slit in the Pen, as 
those that are for drawing out of Nails. 7éd., The Pen is 
the small end of [a hammer]. 1825 Jamieson, Pee, the 
sharp point of a mason’s hammer, 1881 [see Pane 53.3}, 
1890 Cent, Dict. s.v. Peex vhb., Striking regularly all over 
with the peen of ahammer. 1900 in Lug. Dial, Dict. from 
Se, and north. Counties. 

b. Comb., as peen-end (of a hammer); /eez- 
ended adj. (hammer); peen-hammer, a hammer 
having a peen or sharpened end; a shoemaker’s 
hammer. 

1885 Harper's Mag. Mar. 5538/1 The differences between 
peen-hammers and bush-hammers. 

Peen, pene, v. Ods. exc. dial. [app. of Norse 
origin: cf. Ihre Sw. Jena wt en ting to extend or 
beat out in length and breadth; Sw. dial. (Rietz) 
pena, pana, e.g. pana ut jarnet to beat iron thin, 
to hammer out in length and breadth; Da, dial. 
(Molbech) Aere, pwene, pene ud to beat out; Norw. 
dial. (Ross) penna, penne wut to hammer out flat.] 
trans. To beat thin witha hammer, to hammer oz?. 

1513 Doucias nets vil. xi. 72 The sickyr helmis penis 
and forgis out. /é/d, vt. Prol. 93 Sum penis furth a pan 
bhoddum to prent fals plakkis. /d7d@. v1. vii, 128 The glow- 
and irne to well and peyne anon. [In Eng. Dial. Dict. from 
Shetland and Orkney, Cumhld., N. E. Lanc.; in Westmld. 
and N. Yorksh., as a shoemaker’s term, ‘to beat the edge 
of a sole with the peen of the hammer ’.} 

Peeng, variant of Pine, sound ofa bullet. 

1890 /dlustr. Lond. News Christm. No. 2/3 The high 
soprano ‘ peeng’ of a small hail of Minié bullets. 

Peenge (péndz),v. Sc. and sorth. dial. Also 
pinge. [Formed perh. on wAinge, under the 
influence of fecp, peck, peevish, or the like.] zztr. 
To whine, complain in a whining voice. 

?15.. in Lvergreen (1824) 1. 51 A Bytand Ballat on warlo 
Wives, That gar thair Men live pinging Lives. 1791 J. 
LearMontr Poenzs 377 The unhappy ne'er shall peenge to 
meinvain, 1815 Scott Guy AZ, xxxix, That useless peenging 
thing o’ a lassie there at Ellangowan. 1825 BrocKETT 
N.C. Gloss., Peenging, Pinging, uttering feeble, frequent 
and somewhat peevish complaints. ‘A peenging bairn’—a 
whining child. 1900 in Zug. Dial Dict. from Scotland 
and Northumb. 

Peeoy (p7\0'i). Sc. Also peeoye, peeoe, pioy(e, 
pee-o-ie, pyowe. A boy’s firework, consisting of 
a small cone of damp gunpowder, which is lighted 
at the top; also called a ‘ spitting devil’. 

1822 Gat Provost xxvi, He was apt to puff and fiz, and 
go off with a pluff of anger like a ploye. 1825 JAmiEsoN, 
Peeay, pioye, peeoe, s., a small quantity of moistened gun- 
powder, formed into a pyramidal shape, and kindled at the 
top. 1886 A. Stewart Remin. Dunfermline 62 Pee-o-ies 
made of wet powder kneaded intoa paste in the hand. 1889 
Stevenson Jlaster of B. ii. 22 Chapping at the man’s door, 
..and puttin’ poother in his fire and pee-oys in his window. 

Peep (pip), 3.1 Forms: 5 pepe, 5-6 Sc. peip, 
6-7 peepe, 7- peep. [f. PEEP v.1] 

I. 1. An imitation or representation of the 
fecblc shrill sound madc by young birds, mice, etc. 

1423 Jas. I Kingis Q. lvii, Now, sueté bird, say ones to 
me ‘pepe’. ¢ 1440 Gesta Row. 1. x\v. 364 (Add. MS.) The 
Cate come beside, and herde the mouse Crie in the barme, 
pepe! pepe! ¢1470 Henryson Alor. Fab. 11.(Town § C. 
Mouse) xxi, How fair ye sister? Cry peip, quhair euer ye 
be] 1636 Peynne Undish. Tim. Ep. (1661) 26 As a Poppet, 
which springeth up and down, and cryeth peep, peep. 1822 
Lama “Lelia Ser. 1. Praise Chimneysw., Their little pro- 
fessional notes sounding likethe feep- peep of a young sparrow. 
1825 Jamieson s.v., ‘He darna play peep’, he dare not 
let his voice be heard. 1880 Jerrerins Gt. Hstate 91 Then 
the hedge-sparrows..cry ‘pcep-peep’ mournfully. 
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II. ss. 2. A name for this sound; a cheep or 
faint squeak. Now arch. or focal. 

¢1470 Henrvson Alor. Fad. xu. (Frog 4 Mouse)i, Scho 
{the mouse] ran, cryand with mony pletions peip. 1513 
Doucias 4xe7s vi. v. 106 The todir ansueris with a petuus 
peip. 1962 J. Hevwoop “figr. 1. xxviii, | neuer heard.. 
So muche as one peepe of one mouse. 1884 Roe Wat. Ser. 
Story vi, The first faint peep that should announce the 
senior chick. 

+3. A fancy name for a company or brood of 
chickens. Obs. rare. 

1486 Bk St. Albans F vij, A Pepe of chykennys. 

4. A popular name of certain birds, 

ta. A young cock. Ods. b. U.S. A name given to 
several species of sandpiper; also to a species of rail, Radlus 
cavolinus. ¢. A local name of the Meadow-pipit. 

“ 1688 R. Hotme drmoury u. 311/1 A Cock first [called] 
a Peep. 

b. 1794 Morse Amer. Geog. 168 Peep, Rallus Carolinus. 
1864 Sata in Daily Tel. 27 July, A‘ Peep’ is a very abject 
and idiotic little bird found in New England... He is given 
to staggering about in an imbecile and helpless manner... 
The..New England mind..has long since endorsed the 
locution ‘as tight as a peep’, to express an utter state of 
tipsification. 1873 Loncr. Wayside Jun in. Prel. 77 The 
plover, peep, and sanderling. 1894 Newton Dict. Birds 702. 

Cc. 1885 Swainson Prov. Names Birds 45 Meadow Pipit 
(Anthus pratensis)...Peep (Forfar). 


Peep (p7p), 54.2 Also 6 pype, 6-7 peepe. 
[f. PEEP v.2] 

1. An act of peeping; a look or glance as through 
a narrow aperture or from concealment; a surrepti- 
tious, furtive, or pecring glance. 

1730 Swirt Zraulus 11. 33 Hence that wild suspicious 
peep, Like a rogue that steals a sheep. 1784 Cowper Task 
1v. 779 He contrives A peep at Nature, when he can no 
more. 1786 Mme. D’Arsray Let. 7. Twining 10 July, 
When I come to town I shall never get a peep at you. 
1838 Dickens Wich. Nick. iv, Snawley .. took another 
peep at the little boy on the trunk. 1852 Mrs. STowr 
Uncle Toni’'s C. xix. 172 You've only seen a peep through 
the curtain, 1873 Tristram Afoad vit 124 The nearer gorge 
.. afforded a magnificent peep. 

b. fig. Said esp. of the first appearance of day- 
light, as in peep of dawn, of the morning, PEEP OF 
pay. Also, A tiny speck of light. 

1530 PatsGR. 804/1 At daye pype,a@ la pipe du jour. 1579 
FEenToON Guicciard. xu. (1599) 608 He came by the peepe of 
the morning tothetopof the mountaine. 1616 Lane Contn. 
Sgr.'s T. viii. 101 From mominges peepe till high midd 
noone. 1750 Grav //egy 98 Oft have we seen him at the 
peep of dawn, 1882 STEvENson Wew Arab. Nts. (1884) 246 
There was no light.. hut a little peep from a lamp. 

Cc. = PEEP-BO, Oés, exc. dial. 

1677 Gitrin Devtonol. (1867) 423 When Satan makes nice 
with men.. He plays at peep with them, that he may make 
them more earnest to follow him. 1903 in xg. Dia. Dict. 
(cited from N. W. Derbyshire). 

2. transf. a. A small aperture. b. A crevice 
for looking through ; sfec. the slit in the leaf-sight 
ofa rifle: see peep-sight in 4. @. dial, An eye. 

a1825 Balankin iii. in Child Ballads w. xciii. (1886) 323/1 
At the sma peep of a window Balankin crap in. 1847-78 
HALuLiwE.L, Pecf, an eye. Somerset. 

+3. A mode of cheating at dice: see quot. Ods. 


1711 Pucxte Club 22 Gamesters have the top, the peep, ~ 


eclipse, thumbing. Vote. Shaking the dice so forward in the 
box, that hy an apparent face, they know when to clap down, 
so as to throw the reverse. 


4. attrib. and Comd. [some of these are from the 
verb-stem, PEEP v.2]: peep by-play, -glass, -stone ; 
peep hawk (dza/.), a kestrel; peep nicking- 
machine : see quot.; peep-sight, a backsight for 
rifles with a peep for bringing the foresight into 
line with the object aimed at: see 2b. 

1659 R. Witpe Poeurs (1870) 10 Dark-lantern language, 
and his *peep by-play. 1892 Lumspen Sheep-head 196 
Can ye wi’ thy *peep-glass explore The all eterne? 1880 
Antrim & Down Gloss., *eep hawk, the kestrel. 1884 
Knicut Afech. Dict. Suppl., “Peep Nicking-Machine, a 
special gun tool which forms the peep in the leaf of a rifle 
sight, 188x GREENER Gu 151 An elevating Vernier *peep- 
sight attached to the stock of the rifle. 

Peep, 54.3 Early form of Pir sb.2 

ocr (pzp),v.1 Now arch. or local. Forms: 5-6 
pepe, 6 Sc. peip, 6-7 peepe, (6 pyep, 8-9 piep), 
7-peep. [Late ME. Aée-n, which began ¢ 1400 to 
take the place of the earlier Aipe-2, Aype-2, found 
in same sense @1250 (see Pire v.!) = OF. piper 
(Tathc. in Godef. Comfl.): cf. L. pipare, also 
pipiare, pipire, It. Pipare and Pifiare, all said of 
birds, also F. pipier, ‘pépier to peepe, chcepe, or 
pule, as a young bird in the neast’ (Cotgr.) Cf. 
also Du., LG., mod.Ger. pzepen, Lith. pypt?, Czech 
pipati, in same sense; also Gr. amos, L. pipio 
a young ‘peeping’ bird, Ger. Azepuage/; all of echoic 
origin. Pepe(z, peep, corresponds in vowel to F. 
pépier, but whether connected with it, or indepen- 
dently formed in Eng., is not clear: see Pipe v.1]} 

1. intr. To utter the weak shrill sound proper 
to young birds, mice, and some kinds of frogs; to 
cheep, chirp, squeak. 

c1403 Lypc. Teuple of Glas 180 Maydens 3ung of age, 
That pleined sore with peping & with rage. a@1530 Hey- 
woop Love (Brandl) 108 Were it but a mouse, lo, sholde pepe 
in your ere. 1552 Hutoer, Pyep like a chycken, crane, or 
fawcon, pipio, 1566 PaintER Pal. Pleas. I. 72 The yonge 
larkes .. peping and chirping about their mother. 1601 


PEEP. 


Hotianp Péiny I. 298 By the 20 day .. ye shall heare the 
chick to peepe within the verie shell. 161x Binre /sa. x. 14 
There was none that moved the wing, or opened the mouth, 
or peeped [1885 A. V. chirped]. a7 2 Hexuam, Prepex 
als cen inuys, to Peep like a mous. 1706 Puitiirs, Fo Pies, 
to cry like a chicken. 1883 //arfer's Afag. Aug. 378/2 
A brood of chickens peeped in a coop in one corner. 
1885 Scribner's Mag. XXX. 730/1 Sometimes a nest of 
oung chimney-swallows -. would fall upon the hearth, 
pieping ' for human sympathy. 

+b. To sound shrilly; said of music. Ods. 

1501 Dovctas Pad, Hon. 1.361 Proportion sounding dulcest, 
hard I peip. 

2. transf. Of persons. etc.: To speak in a weak, 
querulous, shrill tone; to squeak ; to ‘sing small’. 
(Chiefly contemptuous, ) 

¢1gso Lynnrsay Pedder Coffeis 23 Peipand peurly with 
peteouss graniss. 1570 Foxe A. ¢& JZ, (ed. 2) 1904/1 Frier 
Bucknham. .was so dashed, that neuer after he durst peepe 
outof the Pulpit agaynst M. Latymer. 1621 Bisce /sa. viii. 19 
Wizards that peepe [X. V. chirp] and that mutter. 1625 B. 
Jonson Staple of V.u.1, O, the only oracle That ever peep’d 
or spake out of a doublet. 1736 Disc. Witchcraft 12 These 
Oraclers, when they pretended to receive Answers from the 
dead, would piep like Chickens. 1737 Ramsay Sc. Prov. 
xlv. (1750) 123 Ye’re no sae poor as ye peep. 1802 LeyDeN 
Ld. Soudis x\vi, Young Branxholm peep’d and puirly spake, 
‘Osic a death is no for me!’ 1863 W. Pritips Speeches 
vi. 136 No one has ever peeped or muttered. 

Peep (pzp),v.2,_ Forms: 5-6 pepe, 6-7 peepe, 
7- peep. [Not known till late in 1sthc.; not in 
Promptorium or Catholicon. The earlier synonyms 
were keke (Promp.), and fee, in 14th c. Ake and 
pike, to which Jefe had probably some phonetic 
analogy: see PEEK v.1} 

1. ixtvy. To look through a narrow aperture, 
as through the half-shut eyelids or through a 
crevice, chink, or small opening into a larger 
space ; hence, to look furtively, slyly, or pryingly. 

1460 Towxeley Alyst, xiii. 581 A/ak. Nay, do way: he 
slepys. ius pastor, Me thynk he pepys. 1535 Cover- 
pace Soxg Sol. it. g9 He loketh in at the wyndowe, 
& pepeth thorow the grate. — L£eclus, xxi 23 A foole 
wyll pepe in at ye wyndow[1612 peepe in at the doorejinto 
the house. 1570 Levins A/anip. 70/15 Yo Péepe, inspicere. 
1590 SHAKS. A//ds. VV. 1v. i. 89 When thou wak’st, with thine 
ownefooles eles peepe. 1596 — Aferch. V. 1. i. 52 Some that 
will euermore peepe through their eyes, And laugh like 
Parrats at a bag-piper. 1692 BentLev Boyle Lect. viii. 241 
Those remote and vast bodies were formed, not merely upon 
our account to be peept at through an optick glass, 1703 
MaunprEte Journ. Ferus. (1732) 126 We had an opportunity 
just to peep into it. 31719 De For Crusoe 1. xi, | began to 
take Courage, and to peep ahroad again. 1768-74 TucKER 
Lt. Nat. (1834) UH. 319 The little bird that peeps in at the 
window. 1843 CarivLe Past & Pr. u. vi, One peeps direct 
into the very bosom of that Twelfth Century. 1860 
Emerson Cond. Life v. (1861) 108 We must not peep and 
eavesdrop at palace doors. 

Jig. 1590 SPENSER F. Q.1. i. 39 And low, wheredawning 
day doth never peepe, His dwelling is. 

+b. Ods. slang. (See quot. and cf. PEEPY a.) 

a1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, As the Cull Peeps let's 
Mill him, when the Man is a Sleep, let's Kill him. 

. jig. To emerge or protrude a very short 
distance into view (as from concealment); to 
begin to appear or show itself: chiefly said of 
natural objects, as daylight, flowers, distant emi- 
nences, etc. Often more distinctly fg. from 1; To 
appear as if looking out or over something. 

1535 CovERDALE Jer. vi A plage and a greate misery pepeth 
out [WycuiF is seen, 1611 appeareth, 1885 2. 1’, looketh forth} 
from the North. 1595 Goopwixe Blanchardyx u.1ij, When 
the day began to peepe, they tooke their horses and rode to 
Tormaday. 1606 SHaks, Axt. & Cl.1. iv.53 No Vessel] can 
peepe forth: hut ‘tis as soone Taken as seene. 1628 GauLE 
Pract. The. (1629) 25 So was it the same Christ that peeped 
in the Law, through Types and Figures. 1634 Mirtox 
Comus 140 Ere..The nice Morn on th’ Indian steep From 
her cabin’d loop hole peep. 1709 Pore £ss. Crit. 232 Hills 
peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps arise. 1770 Gotpsm. Des. 
Vill. 330 Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn. 
1821 Ciare Jill. Afinstr. 1.6 The steeple peeping o’er the 
wood's dark hrow. 1857 W. Cottins Dead Secret vi.i, The 
stem of a pipe peeped out of the hreast-pocket of his coat. 

b. Of a plant, seed, etc.: To begin to show itself 
above the soil; to sprout. 

1593 NasHe Christ's T. Wks. (Grosart) IV. 185 Those 
blossomes which peepe foorth in the beginning of the Spring, 
are frost-bitten and die. 1707 Mortimer //2sd, (1721) HI. 9 
When your Plants hegin to peep, Earth them up. 1765 
Eart Happincton Vorest-trees 16 It [hornbeam] lies as 
long in the seedhed hefore it peepsas theash. 1873 Bryant 
New & Old i, Flowers, that were buds but yesterday, Peep 
from the ground where’er I pass. ; 

ce. Of a mental characteristic or the like: To 
show itself a little unintendedly, to come slightly 
into view unconsciously. 

1579 W. WiLKinson C. bes Familye of Love, Brief Descr., 
The doctrine of H.N. began to pepe out. 1611 SHaAKs. 
Wint. T. 1. iii. 148 Your youth And the true blood which 
peepes fairely through 't. 1826 Lams Zia Ser. u. Gexteel 
Style Writ., The way the retired statesman peeps out in his 
essays. 188x Lapy Hersert £dith 8 Little indications of 
selfishness and heartlessness would peep out now and then. 


3. trans. To cause to appear slightly; to put 
forth or protrude (the head, etc.) of from a 
hiding-place. b. To cause or allow (the eye) to 
peep. are. 

1597 SHaks. 2 Hez, fV,1. ii. 238 There is not a daungerous 


Action can peepe out his head, but I am thrust vpon it. 
1669 Drvpben 7yrax, Love mi. i, This love.. Peeps out his 
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coward head to dare my age. 1788 Disinterested Lowe ¥. 
115 Hiding himself in the belfry, and occasionally peeping 
a bit of his head out. 1818 Keats Endym. 1, 871 A well 
Whose patient level peeps its crystal eye Right upward. 

4. /rans. To spy owt by peeping. rare. 

1817-18 Coszett Resid. U. S. (1822) 235 Telling them the 
story of Baker's peeping out the name, marked on the sack, 
which the old woman was wearing as a petticoat. 


Peepal: sce PEEPUL. 

+ Peep-arm. Obs. rare. [f. PEEP v.2+ ARM: 
cf. next.]} In phy. To play peep-arm, to let the 
arm be seen as briefly as possible. 

1625 B. Jonson Staple of VN. i, A broken [ie worn out 
at the elbow] sleeve keeps the arm back..And thence we 
say, that such a one plays at peep-arm. 

Peep-bo (pzpibou:). collog. = Bo-reer. Cf. 
PEEK-BO. 

1837 Dickens Prckw. x, Small restless black eyes, that 
kept winking and twinkling on each side of his. .nose, as if 
they were playing a perpetual game of peep-bo with that 
feature. 1847-78 Hatuiwe t, Peep-do,. .the erm is extended 
to the occasional obscuration of a debtor, or of one accused 
of anything rendering his visibility inconvenient. 1889 ‘J. S. 
Winter’ Ws. Bod (1891) 40 The afternoon sun playing 
peep-bo among his thick golden curls. 

Peeper! (prpa:). [f. Prep zl + -ernl] 

1. One who or that which peeps or cheeps. 

1611 Cotcr., /eprcur, a peeper, cheeper ; puler. 

2. spec. a. A young chicken or pigeon. 

1591 Lyty Endym.v.ii, | preferre. .an ancient henne before 
a younge chicken peeper. 1649 G. Daniet 7riuarch., 
IIen, V, cclvii, But nobly cover with a Wing wide Spread; 
Feathers ahove ‘em to Surround them All, Amated peepers. 
1733 Bramston Man of Taste 14 Snails the first course, 
and Peepers crown the meal. 1755 Jounson, Peeper, a young 
chicken just breaking the shell. ; 

b. U.S. Aname given to various tree-frogs, esp. 
the Hylodes. 

1884 Roe Vat. Ser. Story vi, He said they were peepers. 
1889 G. H. Ettwascer Garden's Story i. 19 The chorus 
of the //y/odes, or peepers,.. that piercing treble .. that 
nothing —even the katydid—can equal in strident intensity. 

Peeper ? (ppa1). [f Peer v.24 + -xt}] 

1. One who peeps or peers; ¢sf. one who looks 
or pries furtively, a prier, a ‘Paul Pry’. 

1652 GauLE Magastrom. 375 He..had his eyes put out; 
an apt punishment for all peepers and star-gazers. 1663 
Kituicrew Parson's Wed. v. iit. in Hazl. Dedsley X1V. 519 
What would not I give for a peeper’s place at the meeting? 
1g1r STEELE Spectator No. 53 #8, 1 douht not but you will 
nk a Peeper as much more pernicious than a Starer. 1795 
Wotcott (P. Pindar) Convention Bill Wks. 1812 ILk. 380 
Then let the bullet.. Dismiss the saucy Peeper to the dead. 

2. slang. An eye. Chiefly 7Z. 

ar1joo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Peepers, Eyes. 1755 J. 
Suesseare Lydia (1769) 11, 181 An understanding as much 
distorted and awry as his two peepers. 1785 Grose Jct. 
Vulg. T., Peepers, eyes; single peeper, a one eyed man, 
1819 Sporting Mag. V.6 Aslight cut on the rahe peeper. 
1848 Tnackeray Ian. Fair xiv, A secret..invisible..to the 
slupid peepers of that young whiskered prig. 

3. a. Cant, A looking-glass; also (quot. 1783) 
a spyglass; f/. a pair of spectacles. b. A small 
window (s0v7ce-275¢). 

I Ladies Dict. 380 Pecper, a Looking-glass. ax1700 
B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Queere-peepers, c old fashion‘d, 
ord‘nary, black-framed, or cominon Looking glasses. 1785 
Grose Dict. Vule. 7., Peeper, a spying glass; and alsoa 
looking glass, (cant). 1825 Jamieson, Peepers,.,a cant term 
for spectacles, Nord, 1899 Ibarinc-GouLD BE. of West 1.ii. 
30 The windows..are small, and the brown thatch is lifted 
above these peepers. 

4. Asa local name of animals and plants: a. A 
species of Tub-fish, 73%g/a cuctlis (Cornwail) 
(Lng. Dial, Dict.). b. local name of the Pim- 
pernel (Lees Flora W. Yorksh. (1888) 795). 

Peep-eye (pZp,ai:). rare. = Bo-peep, PEEP-BO. 

1887 /larfer's Mag. Wec. 79/1 The bahy..made futile 
efforts to play ‘ peep-eye’ with anybody jovially disposed in 
the crowd. 

Peep-hole (pip hdl). A small hole through 
which one cam peep. 

1681 Orway Soldiers Fort. 1.1, And then for a peep- Hole, 
odds fish I have a peep-Hole for thee. 1716 Lapy M. W. 
Mowntacu Let. to Pope 14 Sept., The Comedy..began with 
Jupiter's falling in love out of a peep-hole in the clouds. 
1857 J. LI. Newman in J. Jennings Lif (1888) 119 We see 
each other as through the peep-holes of a show. 1890 F. W. 
Rosinson Very strange Family 3 Mr. Barnett had..put up 
pid shutters, and had glass peep-holes made in every one of 
them. 

Pee'ping, 74/56.) [f Perrv.J+-1xc!.] The 
action of Pegr v.!; cheeping. 

€ 1403 [see Peep z.'}. 1552 Hutoert, Pipynge or piepynge 
of byrdes or fowles. 1709 W. Deruam in Pil. Trans. 
XXVI. 491 The Peeping of Chickens in the Egg, ..I have 
my self divers times heard that. 1863 T. W. Hiccinson 
Army Life (1870) 71 No sound but the peeping of the frogs 
in a marsh, 1868 A. K. H. Royp Less. Mid. Age 353 The 
feeble peeping of two weak.. voices singing a long da. 

Pee'ping, 24/. 54.2 [f. Peepzv.2+-1ncl.] The 
action of PEEP v2: looking through a narrow 
opening, peering, prying; emergence into view. 

1593 Nasne Christ's 7. Wks. (Grosart) 1V. 185 If at the 

first peeping out of the shell, a young Student sets not a 
graue face on it..he is cast of and discouraged. 1593 SHAKS. 
Lucr. 1089 Why pryst thou through my window? leave thy 
Peeping. 1653 Watton Angler xvi. z1o In a morning up 
we rise Ere Auroras peeping. 1826 Scott IVoodst. v, No 
one has paid for peeping since Tom of Coventry's days. 

attrib, 1692 R. L’Estrancr. Fadles civ. 98 The Fox spy'd 
him ., through a Peeping Hole. 
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No. 8. 49 A next Room, into which there were the peeping 
Holes frequent in Taverns. 1880 Browxinc J/uléykch 65, 
I have found me a peeping-place. 

Pee'ping, //.a.) [f. Perv. +-1ne?.] That 
peeps or cheeps ; cheeping. 

1568 T. Howett Ard, Amite (1879) 76 The Robine small, 
and peeping Wren. 1614 Sytvester Sethulia’s Resc. u. 
455 The peeping chicken. 1643 Horn & Ros. Gate Lang. 

‘nl. xiv. § 147 Young chicks, callow and unfledged .. called 
peeping chicks. 1894 R. B. Suarre Handbk, Birds Ct. Brit. 
I. 107 The Meadow-Pipit.. uttering a ‘ peep '-ing note. 

Pee'ping, f//.a." [f. Prep v.2+-1nc?.] That 
peeps or peers; that peeps forth or emerges slightly 
into view ; t(s/azg) drowsy, nodding, ‘ winking’. 
Peeping Tom: see quot. 1837; hence allusively. 

1sgz Wyrtey Armorie 13 Putting foorth a little cressant, 
or a peeping mollet. ¢1627 Mippietos Mitch v. ii, Whilst 
we show reverence to yond peeping moon. ar1zoo B. E. 
Dict. Cant. Crew, Pecping, Drowsy, Sleepy. 1707 Mortimer 
Flush, (1721) 11. 34 The first peeping red Buds and Leaves. 
1784 Cowrer 7irocin. 235 Ere he yet begin To show the 
peeping down upon his chin. 1796 Grose Dict. ule. T., 
Peeping Tom, a nick name for a curious prying fellow. 
1837 Penny Cycl. VII). 118/1 The story [of Godiva] is em- 
bellished with the incident of Peeping Tom, a prying inquisi- 
tive tailor, who was struck blind for popping out his head 
as the lady passed. 1884 Sat, Rev. 14 Jone 779/2 A mossy 
recess surrounded hy peeping flowers. 

Peeple: see PEEPUL. 

+Pee'pling. Ods. rare—}, [f. Peep v.} + -LING.] 
A little ‘peeping’ animal; a chicken. 

1594 O. B. Quest. Profit. Concern. 29 She retumes into 
the house to her peepling, singing, I haue her, I haue her. 

Peep of day. [See Pzrr sé.21b.] 

1. The first appearance of daylight, the earliest 
dawn. 

[rs30: see Peep 56.2 4b.] 1577-87 Houinsuep Chron. HI. 
1138/1 The morrow..,by the peepe of daie, all the batteries 
began, 1882 J. Parker Afost. Life 1. 118 The first sacrifice 
was offered at the very peep of day. jg. a 1836 Mrs. T. 
Mortimer (¢étée) The Peep of Day; ora Series of the earliest 
religious Instruction the Infant Mind is capable of receiving. 

attrib. 1852 Smepiry L. Arwndel 612 Always supposing 
our peep-of-Jay amusement goes as it should do. : 

2. leep-of-day boys, a Protestant organization in 
the North of Ireland /¢1784-95), whose members 
visited the houses of their Roman Catholic op- 
ponents (see DEFENDER 1 d) at daybreak in search 
of arms. So /eep-of-day clergyman, principle ; 
also Peep-o’-dayism. 

1807 Vaxcorver Agric. Devon (1813) 468 The insurgent 
banditti of Tories, Hearts of Steel, Peep-o'day Boys, White 
Loys, &c, 1825 C. M. Westmacoit L£uglish Spy 1. 267 
{He} joined the peep of day boys in fuil cry. 1845 Svp. 
Situ Fragm, Irish Ront. Cath. Ch, Wks. 1859 11. 340/2 
A peep-of-day clergyman will no longer preach toa peep-of- 
day congregation. 1890 Lecky Lug. 1 18th C. xxvi. VIL. 
20 A corps of ‘Volunteers which had been originally raised 
on Peep of Day principles. 

3. A local name of the plant Star of Bethlehem, 
Ornithogalum umbellaium (Shropsh. Wordbk.187 9). 

Peep-show (pip,fou). [f. Peep v.? or 56.2 + 
Snow sé.] A sinall exhibition of pictures, ete., 
viewed through a inagnifying lens inserted in a 
small orifice. Also fig. 

1861 in Mayhew Lond. Ladbonr 111. 88/1 Being a cripple, 
I am obliged to exhibit a small peep-show. 1865 Dickens 
Mut. Fr. w. vi, A Peep-show which had originally started 
with the Battle of Waterloo, and bad since made it every 
other hattle of later date. 1869 Srrecron F. Ploughnr. 
Falk 18 As boys see sights in a peepshow at our fair. 1870 
Lowet. Study Wind. 25 The peep-shows which Nature 
provides with such endless variety for her children. 

, =, > 

| Peepul, pipal (prpzl). Also 8-9 peeple, 
pippal, peepal, pepal, -ul,pipul. [lindi pipa/:— 
Skr. pippala.] An Indian species of fig-tree (/iczs 
religtosa), ,egarded as sacred: = Bo-TREE. Often 
alirtb., peepul-, pipal-iree. 

1788 Astatick Res, 1. 390 An excavation..in the ground.. 
filled with a fire of pippal wood. 1798 W. Texnanr Jie. 
Recreat. (1803) 1. 356 The seeds of the peeple tree. .as often 
as they fall upon an old edifice spring up into trees with 
great rapidity. 1831 Tretawney Adv. Younger Son II. 
162 A botge pepul tree grew near. 1841 ELpHinsToneE //ist. 
Ind. \. 241 The country is often scattered with old mangoe 
trees and lofty tamarinds and pipals. 1887 Lanc J/yth, 
Ritual & Relig. 1. 235 Vhe village Gods ane in India dwell 
in the peepul or the bo tree. 1891 Kiriinc Li's Handicap 
Pref. 7 Great pipal trees overhung the well-windlass. 

Peepy (p“pi), 2. dia/. and collog. [f. Peer v.2 
orsé.2+-y.] a. Drowsy, sleepy. (Cf. PEEP z.2 1b.) 
b. Characterized by peeping. 

1847-78 Hatuweit, Peepy, sleepy, drowsy. Go to peepy- 
by, i.e. to sleep. Var.dial. 1896 SnowveEN IVe6 of Weaver 
8 (E. D. D.), With long waiting we fell peepy. 1898 MI. P. 
Smet Vellow Danger 150 Peepy little bewitching eyes. 

Peer (pi+1), sd. (a.) Forms: 3-5 per, 3-6 pier, 4 
peor, 4-5 pare, peyre, 4-6 pere, 4-7 peere, 4-8 
peir, 5 pir, pyere, peyr, pyre, peree, 5-7 piere, 
6 peare, 4- peer. [ME.a. OF. fer, peer (10th c. 
in Littré), since 16th c. fair, =Pr., Sp. par, It. pare, 
L. par-em equal. In OF, fer was both adj. and 
sb. ; in English the adj. use is quite subordinate, 
and only in the expression feer fo, where it might 
also be viewed as the sb.] 

1. An equal in civil standing or rank; one’s equal 
before the law. 

[1215 Magna Carta xxi, Comites & barones non amerci- 


_ Hereditary constant Counsellors. 
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entur nisi per pares suos. /6/d. xxxix, Nullus liber homo 
capiatur, vel imprisonetur, ..nisi per legale judicium partum 
suorum, vel per legem terrae.} 1303 R. Brunne Hand, Synne 
6076 Men..Pat mow weyl, at aljé 3ers, lyue as lordes, and be 
here pers. 1390 GowER Co#f III. 168 By his side He set 
him doun as pier and pier. c1450 tr. De /nttlatione 1. xxi. 
89 Wheber he suffre of his prelate or of his piere, or of his 
lower. 1587 Harrison L£ugland ii. xi. (1877) 1. 222 When 
soeuer anie of the nobilitie are conuicted of high treason by 
their peeres, that is to saie equals. 1660 R. Coke Fustice 

Vind. 16 Nor must Strafford suffer by an ordinary way of 
judicature by his peers,..he must die by Act of Parliament. 
1765 Brackstone Comm, 1. xii. 403 As the lords, though 
different in rank, yet all of them are peers in respect of 
their nobility, so the Commoners..all are in law peers, in 
respect of their want of nobility. 1808 Scotr J/avm. 1. 
xxvili, He .. strode across the hall of state, And fronted 
Marmion where he sate, As he his peer had been. 1877 
Mrs. OxipHant Wakers Flor. iii. 79 The sacred chain of 
friendship links together those who are unequal in rank as 
well as those who are each other's peers. 

2. One who takes rank with another in point of 
natural gifts or other qualifications; an equal in 
any respect. Said also of things. 

ctzgo S. Eng. Leg. I. 453/166 Seint Martin was apostlene 
pier: for be holie gost a-lizhte In him ase in pe Apostles. 
a 30° Cursor VM. 7970 Of ai pe psalmes o pe sauter Pis 
psalme o penance has na per. ¢ 1386 CHaucer Vun's Pr. 7. 
3o Chauntecleer In al the land of crowyng nas his peer. 
1470-85 Matory Arthur xv. vi, | knowe wel thow hast not 
thy pyere of ony erthely synful man. 1481 Caxton Godfrey 


clxiv. (1893) 242 He had moche leyd doun his pryde..he 
wende to haue faughten peer to peer. 1535 CovERDALE 
Ficelns, vi. 15 A faithfull frende hath no peare, 1682 Sir T. 


Browne Chr. Vor. 1. § 36 Fidelity, Bounty and generous 
Honesty .. wherein..the true Heroick English Gentleman 
hath no Peer. 1791 Cowper //iad u. 491 Ulysses..Jove's 
peer in wisdom, 1863 Tyxpatt Heat v. § 158 (1370) 134 
When we wish to overcome molecular forces, we must attack 
them hy their peers. 1888 Bryce 4 mer. Comurw. \xxiv. 
(1890) 11. 607 Some of those men were the peers of the best 
European statesmen of the time. : 

+3. One who is associated or matched with 
another; a companion, mate; a rival. In quot. 
¢1330 = wife. Ods. or arch. 

13.. A. Adis. 1576 Damioselis plaien with peoren alle 
¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 105 Malde pe quene his 
pere in God scho did endyng. 1382 Wyciir J/aé?, xi. 16 
Children sittynge in cheepynge .. cryinge to her peeris 
[ete].  c1g00 Destr. Tray 3673 Pollux the pert kyng 
and his pere Castor, 1467 I aterf Arch. in 10th Rep. 
fist, MSS. Comur, App. Vv. 300 Every Maire and Maires 
pare..shal have his own voice to thelection of the Maire. 
1s9t Spenser Vis. WWorids Ian. vi, An hideous Dragon.. 
Strove with a Spider his unequall peare. 1657 CowLey 
Death Will, Harvey ii, My sweet Companion, and my 
gentle Peere. 1730-46 THOMSON Autumn 493 O, glorious 
he, beyond His daring peers! 1817 Keats Endy. 1. 271, 
‘Fo stray away into these forests drear, Alone, without a peer. 

4. A member of one of the degrees of nobility 
in the United Kingdom; a duke, marquis, earl, 
viscount, or baron. 

Peers are of three classes: peers of the United Kingdom 
or of the realm (up to 1707 called peers of England, from 
1707 to 1801 Jcers of Great Britain), allof whom, when of age 
and not otherwise disqualified, may sit in the House of 
lords; feers of Scotland, of whom sixteen are elected to 
each Parliament as representative members to sit in the 
House of Lords; peers of Ireland, of whom twenty-eight 
representatives are elected for life to the House of Lords, 
Bya declaration of the House of Lords in 1692, Bishops are 
only lords of Parliament, and not peers. 

[x32z1-2 Act 15 Ldw. //, Nous piers de la terre, Countes & 
Barouns, en la presence notre Seigneur le Koi, agardoms 
que Sir Hugh le Despenser le fitz et Sir Hugh le Despenser 
le piere soient desheriteez. 1332 Nol/s of Parlt. \1. 68/2 
Le Seigneur de Wake & autres Pierres de la terre.] 1382 
Wyeiir Se/. Wks, 111. 514 By counsail of peeres of pe 
rewme. ¢1470 Henry JVadlace vin. 15 Thai..Besocht him 
fair, as a peyr off the land, To cum and tak sum gouemaill 
on hand. 1859 Arrv. A/ag., Rich. [5 The Piers and Lordes 
that did his cause nphold. 1§93 SuHaks. 2 //en. 1°/, wv. vil. 
127 The proudest Peere in the Realme shall not weare a 
head on his shoulders vnlesse he pay me tribute. 1654 
Vitvain “pit. Ess. 11. 1. 26 Kings rule is good, wors the 
Peers optimacy. 1707 E. CHAMBERLAYNE Pres. St. Lng. wi. 
iit. 276 All Peers of the Realm being look'd on as the King’s 
1826 Disraei Viv. Grey 
ut. viii, The neighbouring peer, full of grace and gravity. 
1900 IVhitaker’s Alm. 120 Vhe House of Lords .. consists 
of the Spiritual Lords of England... the Temporal Peers of 
England, Great Britain, and the United Kingdom, and, in 
addition, 16 Hereditary Peers of Scotland selected to each 
Parliament, and 28 Hereditary or created Peers of lreland 


elected for life. f 
b. In reference to France: (2) One of the 


twelve peers of France: see DouzEPERS; (/) One 
who possessed a territory which had been erected 
into a lordship, and who had a right to sit in the 
Parliament of Paris; (¢) A member of the Upper 
Legislative Chamber, 1814-1848. 

[¢ 1205, ¢ 1310: see Douzerers.] ¢1470 Henry Hi al/ace x. 
911 The peryss off France was still at thair parlement. c 1489 
Caxton Sones of Aymon xx. 453 RKowlande was a ferde 
for his vncle charlemagn..wherfor he went anone nyghe 
hym and soo dyde oliver, ogyer, & all the xii peres. 1494 
Fanyan Chron. 1, clv. 143 [Charles Martel] chase xii_perys, 
which, aftersome wryters, are callyd dozeperys. 1611 Cotcr. 
s.v. Pair, La Conr des Pairs,..the Parliament of Paris 
wherein the Peeres of France may sit as Assistants. 1630 
R. Fohnson’s Kingda. & Commw. 178-9 The Twelve Peeres 
of France have the precedence before all the rest of the 
Nobility...Of these Peeres, there be six of the Clergie. 
1727-41 CHamBers Cyc/. s.v., The title peer, in France, ts 
hestowed..on every lord or person, whose fee is erected into 
a lordship or peership. 1808 Scort JA/armz, v1. xxxiti, When 
Rowland brave and Oliver, And every paladin and peer, On 
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PEER, 


Roncesvalles died! 1848 W. H. Kecrytr. 2. Blane's List. 
Yen ¥. 1. 131 Measures..directly opposed to the consti- 
tutional charter, to the constitutional rights of the cbamber 
of peers, to the laws of the French. ; 
c. Applied to the égotoe of Sparta, ze. those 

citizens who had equal right to hold state offices. 

1838 Tuirtwatt Greece 1V. 373 All who were unable to 
defray this expense, were ,. degraded into a lower class, 
from the rank of Peers to tbat of Inferiors, or Cominoners. 
1852 Grote Greece 1. Ixxiii. 1X. 344 A Spartan citizen, but 
not one of that select number called The Equals or ‘Ihe Peers, 
5. In generalized sense: A man of high rank, 
in any country, state, or organization ; a noble. 
1350 Witt. Paserne 3976, & alle pe lordes of pat lond..& 
pe best burgeys..& be pers of spayne pat were to prison 
take, ¢1440 Bone Flor. 233 Go we to owre cowncell perys. 
1549 CoverDaLe, etc. Lrasi. Par. Hed. xii. 25 An vnnumer- 
able syght of angels the heade peares & inhabitauntes 
thereof. ¢1586 C'tEss Pemprokr Ps. cxvin. xi, Egipts 
greate peeres with homage shall attend. 1665 NEEDHAM 
Med. Medicinz 21 Summoning all the Peers of the Faculty 
to a solemn Assembly. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 417 78 
‘The Stature and Behaviour of Satan and his Peers. 

Jig. 1701 De Foe 7rue-born Eng. 27 Pride, the first Peer, 
and President of Hell. 


6. attrib. and Comb. a. attrib, That is a peer. 

1693 G. Streney in Dryden's Fivenal viii. (1697) 209 A 
Peer Actor is no monstrous thing, Since Rome has own’d 
a Fidler fora King. 1889 Daily News 31 Jan. 3,6 Their 
peer critic had expressed his willingness (etc.J. 1896 }lestz. 
Gaz. 11 Aug, 1/3 The fashion of Peer Mayors ..delights 
provincial townsfolk and their womenkind. r901 Daily 
Tel. 8 July 11/4 Lord Cardigan was the first peer-prisoner 
to be defended by members of the Bar. — ; 

b. Comé., as peer-maker, -making; -ridden adj. 

1884 CHAMBERLAIN Sf. at Denbigh, The cup is nearly full, 
We have been too long a peer-ridden nation. 1894 H est, 
Gaz. 30 Mar. 6/3 Mr. Gladstone has been the greatest peer- 
maker of this, or perhaps of any, century. 1900 /did. 
29 May 2/2 Peer making used to be considered a dearly 
cherished prerogative of the Crown. 

B. adj. or quasi-ady. Equal (fo). 

[a 1300 Cursor AL. 450 To godd self wald he be pere. 1387 
‘Trevisa fgden (Rolls) I. 49 Asia is most in quantite, 
Europa is lasse, and pere [HiGpEN far, 1432-50 egalle, 
Caxton lyke] in noumbre of peple. /éid. 179 Pe grete 
Constantinus bulde and made pis citee euene and pere 
to Rome (zguam Rome). 1567 Satir. Poems Reform. 
vi. 36 Jour strength to thairis on na way mycht be peir. 
{1687 A. Lovett tr. Theveuot's Trav. i. 23 He is Peer to 
the great Lords of the Countrey. 1881 Atlantic Alonth/y 
XLVII. 296 More than one artist whose hand has not been 
peer to his feeling } 

Hence Pee‘rhood, the condition of being a peer, 
peership. Also (vozce-wds.) Pee'rish a., of or 
pertaining toa peer; Pee‘rling, a peer’s son, an 
embryo peer; Pee'ry a., abounding in peers (so 
peeriness). 

1888 Sat. Rev. g June 704 His flourishing period of poet- 
hood and *peerhood when Louis Philippe was king. @ 1734 
Nortu ramen 1. ii. $141 (1740) 109 Any other Peer.. 
might have been taken and made a *Peerish Example of. 
1793 J. Wituiams Life of Ld. Barrynzore 62 The gay 
*Peerling, who is barely entitled to the honors and iminu- 
nities of manhood. 1865 Spectator 25 Nov. 1302/2 A 
monopoly of power can no more be safely allowed to peers, 
peerlings, and peers’ sons-in-law, than to artizans. 1895 
Westin. Gaz. 5 July 2/2 The new Cabinet is *peery to tbe 
end..no one less than an earl gets anything this morning. 

Peer (pie1),v.1 Forms: 4-4 pere(n, 5 peere, 
peyre, Sc. peir, 6- peer. [a. OF. fever, var. of 
pairicr, parer:—L, partare to make equal, f. par-em 
equal, a 

tl. ¢rans. To make equal; toclass as equal; to 
put in the same rank or on an equal footing wth. 

1375 Barsour Bruce 1x. 666 {Bruce} To quhom, in-to gude 
cheuelry I dar peir nane. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xviii. 
(Egipciane) 1312 To pe quhilk..al be warld ma nocht be 
pee ¢1610 Svivestertr. Alathien’s Mew. Mortal. xxxii, 
Man.. Presume not yet to peer thee with thy God. a 1662 
Hevin //ist. Presbyt, x. (1670) 347 Being now Peered 
with the Lord Chancellor, and the Earl of Essex. 

2. To equal, to rank with. 

arago Sir Degrev. 1887 Was never perus my3th hym 
peyre By resone ne ry3th. 1614 T. ADams in Spurgeon 
Lreas. Dav. Ps. cxix. 162 Of Homer it is said that none 
could ever peer him for poetry. @1796 Burns ‘O wha is 
she that lo'es me’ (Chorus), O that’s the queen o’ womankind, 
And ne'er a ane to peer her. 1826 Mary Howitr Surrey in 
Cafptiv. v, Young Surrey,—that brave heart That knight. 
hood might not peer. 

3. zxtr. To be equal, to rank on an equality. 

1377 Lanct. 7. P?. B. xv. 410 Ancres and hermytes, and 
monkes and freres Peren (v.77. peeren, peres] to apostles 
porw her parfit lyuynge. c1430 //ymns Virg. (1867) 62 
He wolde haue peerid with god of blis. 1577 B. Gooce 
Heresbach's I1usb. (1586) 147 b, Hertford may well with the 
best peere. a3847 Eviza Cook Old Afill-stream ii, The 
Thames of Old England .. Could not peer with the mill- 
streamlet close to my hone, 


4. [f. prec.sb.] ¢rans. To make (a man) a peer; 
to raise to the peerage, to ennoble. co//oguzal. 

1753 Dedication on Dedication 11 He was to be peered 
and pension’d. 1883 ‘lexnyson in Life (1897) Il. xv. 300 
Her Majesty must decide as to when I am to be peered. 

Peer (piv), v.2 Also 6-7 peere, (8 pier). 
{Known trom ¢is90: of uncertain origin and 
history. 

Exactly the same sense as 1 below was expressed in the 
athe. by Pire v. (app. = LG. piven); and peer has accord- 
ingly been assumed to be merely a later form or spelling of 
pire. But, hesides that there was a clear chronological gap 
between the two words, Zeer is not a phonetic development | 
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of fire, and cannot, so far as is at present known, be formally 
identified with that word ; whetber there was any irregular 
or ulterior connexion does not appear. In 15-16thc., Jere, 
peeve, were also ordinary spellings of Pkar v, = appear; 
and, in many instances (see senses 2, 3 below) the use of 
peer comes so close to that of pear (appear), that it is diffi. 
cult to believe that there was not some blending of the two 
words, attributable to the fact that when fee, to look out, 
is said of inanimate things, the meaning is that they afpear 
as if they were looking out. In several of the Shaksperian 
uses of Aeer it is difficult to determine whether the things 
are thought of as looking out, or as just appearing.] 

1. zntrv. To look narrowly, esp. in order to dis- 
cern something indistinct or difficult to make out. 

1g91 15¢ PL. lervoniuto1.i. 109 One peeres for day, the other 
gappes for night. 1596 Suaks. Aferch. 1”, 1.1.19, 1 should be 
still.. Peering in Maps for ports, and peers, aud rodes. 1623 
Jas. Lin Ellis Org. Lete. Ser. 1. 111.139, [have bene trowbled 
with Hamilton, quho..wold needs peere over my showlder 
quhen I was reading thaime. 1722 De For Alol/ Flanders 
(1840) 275, | walked about peering and peeping into every: 
door and window I came near. 1831 Poe Navenv, Deep 
into that darkness peering, long I stood. 1838 Dickens 
Nich, Nick. xxxi, How dare you pry, and peer, and stare 
at me, sirrah? 

b. trans. To seatch out, to pry out. 

1838 Lett, fr. Aladras (1843) 181 We did not want him to 
go and peer out all the gossip concerning them. 

PA, tatr. ( fig.) Said of inanimate things figured as 
looking out: To ‘ peep out’ so as just to be seen ; 
to appear slightly or in a half-hidden manner. 

tsg2 SHaks. Rom. § Ful, 1. 1.126 An houre before the 
worshipt Sun Peer’d forth the golden window of the East. 
1596 —1 //en. /V,v.1. 1 How bloodily the Sunne begins 
to peere Aboue yon busky bill. 1810 Soutney A’chama xv. 
vill, Domes, and pinnacles, and spires were seen Peering 
above the sea. 1830 Tennyson Dirge vi, The frail blue- 
bell peereth over Rare broidry of the purple clover. 1832 
Cartvite Sart, Kes. mt. xi, Already streaks of hlue peer 
through our clouds. 1841 W. Sra.pinc /faly & /t. Ist. 1. 
30 Towns and villages..peer out from amidst vineyards, or 
clumps of the dark flat-topped pine. 

3. intr. (transf.) To show (itself); to come in 
sight; to be seen, to appear: nearly = PEAR v. 

1so2z Suans. Ven. & Ad. 86 Like a dive-dapper peering 
through a wave, Who, being look'd on, dives as quickly in. 
1594 PLat Fewell-ho. wt. gt One inch of the neck (of the 
viol} only to peer aboue y* ashes. 1599 Suaks. /7e2. V,1¥. 
vii. 88 For yet a many of your horsemen peere, And gallop 
ore the field. 1621 — J/’7ut, 7. 1v. iv. 3 No Shepherdesse, 
but Flora Peering in Aprils front. 1756 Home Douglas u. 
(1757) 28 Darkly a project peers upon iny mind. 1822 
Ii. Cornwatt Flood of Thessaly ni. 314 ‘Vhe horrid rocks 
peered up as black as death. 1850 Bracke “sehyfus 11. 
124, I spy the ship; too gallantly it peers To cheat mine eye. 

+ 4. trans. To make to appear or peep out, to 
show a little. Ods. vare. 

1593 Suaks. Lucy, 472 Who ore the white sheet peers her 
whiter chin, The reason of this rash allarme to know. 

Peer (piei), v.3 Sc. and dal. Also 6 peir, 
pere. {Origin unknown.) ¢7ans. To pour. 

(‘We commonly use four, when greater quantities issue 
forth; and Jeve, when the liquor trickles down by drops, or 
as it were small threeds’ Ruddiman Gloss. to Douglas.) 

1513 Douctas -Znets v1. iv. 37 The fat olie did he 3et and 
peir [e@. 1553 pere] Apoun the entraillis, to mak thaim hirn 
cleir, 1863 MoncritrF Dreanet 37 (E.D.1.) She was hindered 
on peering the flick, 1881 /. of Hight Gloss., Peer, to pour 
out lard, 

Peer, obs. f. Pear sd., Pear v., PIER. 

Peerage (pievrédz).  [f. PEER sd. + -AGE.] 

1. The body of peers. a. inthe United Kingdom. 

1484 Rolls of Parit. V. 242/1 The..obeissaunce that I owe 
to doo..to you the Perage of this lande. 1647 CLARENDON 
Hist, Reb. 1.§ 11 Having so great an Influence upon the 
Body ofthe Peerage, that [etc.]. 1765 Blackstone Comin. 1, 
ii. 157 A bill passed the house of lords, and was countenanced 
by the then ministry, for limiting the number of 1be peerage. 
1848 THackeray Lk. of Snobs xxi, We have said Bull 
knows nothing: he knows the birth, arms, and pedigree of 
all tbe peerage. 

b. in reference to France. 

1667 Mitton 7. #.1, 586 When Charlemain with all his 
Peerage fell By Fontarabbia. 1875 Stuns Coast. TTist. 
Il. xv. 183 ‘he very limited peerage which in France co- 
existed with an enormous mass of privileged nobility. 

¢. in generalized sense: Nobility, aristocracy. 

1725 Pore Odyss. 1. 355 Convoke the Peerage, and the 
Gods attest. 1817 J. Tavtor in Paulding Lett. /r. South 
(1835) I. 213 The peerage of knowledge or abililies..can no 
longer be collected and controlled in the shape of a noble 
order. @1854 H. Reep Lect. Lrit. Poets vi. (1857) 229 “Vhe 
peerage of Pandenionium stood mute in expectation of 
Satan's voice. 

2. The rank or dignity of a peer. 

1671 F. Puiturs Reg. Necess. 434 The Viscounts, a Title 
no longer ago than the Reign of King Henry the sixth,.. 
turned into a Dignity Titular, or Peerage. 1771 Yunius 
Lett. \xvii. (1772) I. 308 My huinble congratulations upon 
the glorious success of peerages and pensions, so lavishly dis- 
tributed. 1841 Pret in Croker Corr. 11. 410 ‘The satisfac- 
tion of answering a letter which..does not apply for a 
haronetage or a peerage. 1885 FREEMAN in /ucycl, Brit. 
XVIII. 458/2 The peerage differs from nobility strictly so 
called, in which the hereditary privileges..pass on to all the 
descendants of the person first created or..acknowledged 
as noble. 1892 GLapstone Let. fo Lyon Playfair 13 Aug., 
If it is agreeable to you I should have sincere pleasure 
in submitting your naine to her Majesty for a peerage. 

Jig. 1692 R.1.’Estrance Fadles clxxxviii. (1714) 202 When 
a Reasonable Soul descends to Abandon the whole Man to 
the Sensuality of Brutal Satisfactions, he forfeits his Peerage, 
and the very Privilege of his Character and Creation. 

tb. Theterritory or fief of a peer: =PEERDOM 2. 

1759 Robertson //ist. Scot. vi, Wks, 1813 1. 539 Many of 


* have been blighted by some chilling blast. 


PEERSHIP. 


the abbeys and priories had been erected into temporal 
peerages. : . 

3. A book containing a list of the peers, with their 
genealogy, history, connexions, titles, etc. 

{1709 A. Cottins (¢7¢/e) Vhe Peerage of England.) 1766 A. 
Jacos (¢it/e) A Complete English Peerage, containing a 
Genealogical and Historical Account of the Peers of this 
Realm, together with the different branches of each family. 
1866 Wiuytr Metvitte Agate Cov. xvii, His name was in 
the Peerage. 

+4. Kquality. Obs. rare. 

1681 Fave. Aleth. Grace xiv. 279 He had a peerage or 
equality witb his father in glory. 

5. attrib. and Comé., as peerage-book, -mahker. 

1727-41 CuamBers Cycd, s. v., The twelve peers created at 
once in the late reign, was a main argument in behalf of the 
peerage bill. 1736-7 Savace Vo/unteer Laurcat No.6, Wks. 
1775 Il. 224 No—trust to honour! that you ne'er will stain 
From peerage-blood, which fires your filial vein. a 1823 J. 
Penney Lindithgowshire (1832) 90 note, This peerage-maker, 
is however, mistaken. 1863 Vuackeray Round. Papers, Carp 
at Sans Souci, A pedigree as authentic as many in the 
peerage-books. 

Peerch, obs. form of PERCH. 

Peerdom (pividom). [f. PEER sd. + -pom.] 

1. The condition or rank of a peer; = PEERAGE 2. 

1603 Fioxio Alontaigne 1. xii. (1632) 138 The women that 
succeeded in the Peeredomes of France, had..right to assist 
and privilege to plead. 1895 Cuampercain Sf. //o. Conint. 
13 May, Wherever the suspicion of peerdom attached, a 
Committee must be appointed to inquire into the case. 

+ 2. The territory or fief of a French peer. Ods. 

1611 Cotcr., Perric,a Peeredome; the estate or dignitie 
of a Peere. 1670 Cotton Lspernont. 111. 128 This Castle 
with the demean and territory belonging to it..was soon.. 
advane'd into a Dutchy, and Peerdom, under the ‘litle of 
the Dutchy de la Valette. 1762 tr. Busching's Syst. Geog. 
IV. 297 Menin is one of the twelve peerdoms or Patriatus. 

3. ‘Lhe condition of being peer or equal; equality. 

1891 W. O. Newnnanm Arlesford Ess.102 Terms of perfect 
loving intimacy and equality, perhaps I miay be allowed to 
coin a word and to add ‘ peerdom’, with our Father. 1898 
Dubtin Rev. Apt. 405 Supremacy ..could not thus efface the 
peerdom of those over whom it was exercised. 

Peere, obs. form of PEAR si, and v., PIER sé. 

Peeress (pirés’. [f. Peer sé. + -ess.] The 
wife of a peer. Peeress2n her own right, a woman 
having the rank of a peer by creation or descent. 

1689 Lond. Gaz. No. 2441/4 Tickets for the Peers and 
Peeresses Servants to attend at the Coronation. 1765 BLack- 
STONE Coa. I. xii. 402 A peer, or peeress (either in her own 
right or by marriage) cannot be arrested in civil cases. 1878 
Stusss Const. //ist. V1. xx. 439 There are instances of 
countesses, baronesses, and abbesses being summoned. .to 
furnish their military service, but not to attend parliament 
as peeresses. 1898 Whitaker's Titled Persons 18 The rank 
of a Peeress in her own right is inherited by ber eldest son, 
-.or, in default of a son, by a daughter. 

Peerie, var. PEERY sé., peg-top. 

Peering (pi-rin), #//.2. [f. Peenv.2 +-1ne 2] 
That peers; looking narrowly and curiously; 
‘peeping’, just appearing. 

x6z9 Mitton Nativity 140 Hell it self will pass away, 
And leave her dolorous mansions to the peering day. 
1765 Foote Commissary 1. Wks. 1799 I. 15 The ten bags 
of tea, and the cargo of brandy, them peering rascals took 
from me in Sussex, has quite broken my back. 1802 Noble 
Wanderers 11. 83 A tender plant, whose peering blossoms 
1870 Morris 
Earthly Par. (1, w.236 Down on the sea-farers did be 
gaze now With curious peering eyes. 

Hence Pee‘ringly adv. 

1840 7ait's Afag. V11.503 Jack,,squinted peeringly at his 
revered father. 1876 G. Mrrepitu Beauch. Carecr I. viii. 
115 An Austrian sentinel looked on passively, and a police 
inspector peeringly. 

Peerl(e, obs. form of PEARL. 

Peerless (piesés), 2. [f. Peer sd, + -LEss.] 
Without peer; unequalled, matchless. 

c13z0 R, Bruxne Afedit. 1141 To pat pes pereles we prey 
pou vs bryng. 1390 Gower Cow/. 111. 285 His doghter, which 
was piereles Of beaute, 1494 Fasvan CAvox. vii. ccxl. 281 
He [Henry II} was pereles in chyualry, in warre, and in 
lechery. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. June 32 Such pierlesse 
pleasures haue we. 1667 Mitton /. L. 1v. 608 ‘he moon, 
Rising in clouded Majestie, at length Apparent Queen un- 
vaild her peerless light. 1715 Wodrow Corr. (1843) II. 691 
A person wonderful for. .hispeerless industry. 1871 Macpurr 
Mem. Patmos xix. 268 It stands out by itself with peerless 
grandeur, in annals sacred and profane. 

b. in advb. constr. 4 

1596 Datrympte tr. Leséie’s Hist. Scot. vu. 4 Sa peirles 
proud, as na toung of man is able to discriue, 

Hence Pee‘rlessly adv., Pee‘rlessness. 

1599 B. Jonson Zu. Alan out of Hum. iv. iv, The Gentle- 
woman .. is not so peerelessely to bee doted vpon. 1612 
Cotscr,, Singularité, singularitie, excellencie, peerlessnesse. 
1656 Trare Cont. 2 Thess, it. 3 That breathing devil, so 
portentously, so peerlessly vicious. 1855 Kincstey Herevw. 
xviii, She is peerlessly beautiful. 1894 Chicago Advance 
8 Feb., To exhibit the peerlessness of Christian Theism. 

Pee'rly, ev. vare. Also 5 perelich. {-ty 2] 

+1. In the manner of a peer or equal. Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De 2? R.xvin. i. (Bodl. MS.), 3if man 
is defouled wip luste,..pan man is made pere & vnwise pere- 
lich to vnresonable bestes. 

2. In the manner of a peer. /zmorous nonce-use. 

1888 W.S. Gitpert I’eoren of Guard 1,13 The song of 
a merry maid, peerly proud, Who loved a lord, and who 
laughed aloud. 

Peerse, obs. form of PIERCE, 


Peership (pi-sjfip). Uf Peer sd. + -SHIP.] 
1. The Statts of a peer ;>= PEERAGE 2. 


PEERY. 


1577 F. de L'tsle’s Legendarie C iijb, Parliament did also 
-.expulse the Duke of Guise..from his fore sitling, which 
by reason of bis Peereshippe he chalenged aboue a prince 
of France. 1817 Bentuam Parl, Reform (1818) 52 Say 
whether Peership is honesty. 

+b. The fief of a French) peer; = PEERAGE 2 b. 

1594 R. Asutey Ir. Loys le Roy 55b, Dukedoms, Princi- 
ee and Peereships patrimoniall. 1727-41 [see PEER 
sh. 4b). 

2. Parity, equality. 

1641 Lords Spiritual 15 There 1s much more parity or 
peerships betweene the Lords Spirituall and Temporall,.. 
then betweene the Commons and any one of them. 1884 
W. C. Witkinson Edw. Arnold i. vi. 156 He claims that 
Buddba raised woman lo peership with inan. 

Peert, obs. or dial. torm of Pert. 

Peery (pieri), 56. Sc. and north. Also piry, 
peary, p2erie. [perh. dim. of fere, Pear, from 
its shape.] <A peg-top, made to spin with a string. 

1805 MeIxpoe Aloses'’s Compl. Poems 40 Bowls, and ba's, 
and taps, and pirys. 1816 Scott ¢iuézg. ax, Mony’s the 
peery and the tap I worked for liim Jangsyne. 1879 Titomsox 
& Tat Nat, Pil, 1.1. § 106 It is the case of 2 common 
spinning-top (peery), spinning on a very fine point, 188z 
Life J. Clerk Maxwell iti, 51 We. .took some interes! in 
tbe spinning of ‘ pearies’. 

Peery (pieri),a.! [f. PEERv.2+-y.] Inclined 
to peer; given to peering or looking narrowly or 
curtously ; hence, prying, inquisitive, suspicious. 

a1joo TI. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Peery, fearful, shy, sly. 
1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa (1811) V. 71 They engaged a 
peery servant ..to watch all her motions. 1821 Scotr 
Kenilw. ix, Two pecry gray eyes, which had a droll obli- 
quity of vision, — /’rafe xxxi, And here..we have been 
wasting our precious time, till folk are grown very peery‘. 
1891 Jemple Bar Mag. July 363 Eyes small, bright, ‘ peery’, 
and quick glancing. 

b. Aogues’ Cant. Knowing, sly. 

41757 Cisper Refusal iu. (1777) 4) Are you peery, as the 
cant 1s? In short do you know what IL would be al now? 
1804 Cotiins Scripscrap 24 An old peery Sharper, deep 
vers'd in the game. 

Peery, a.*: scc under PEER 5A, 

Pees(e, obs. ff. PEAcE, PEast, PEISE, Prec, 

Peesk, obs. form of Peacu. 

Peesweep, peaseweep przwip). Sc. and 
dial. Also 9 peese-weep, peeswip, peasweep. 
{From the cry of the bird.J] ‘he lapwing or pewit. 

1796 Statist. Acc. Scotl. XVIN. 251 Vringa vanellus,.. 
Lapwing, ‘Venchit, peesweep. a 1810 ‘Taxnauine /'ocms 
{1846) 18 The pceeswip’s scrighin’ owre the spankie-cairn, 
1820 Blackw. Mag. V1. 568 In pursnit of the Whaup and 
the Peaseweep, 1891 Barrin Lit, Minister xxxv, The 
plaintive cry of the peesweep as it rose in the air. 

b. A local name of the Greenftnch. 

1885 Swaisson Prov. Names Brit. Birds 59 Greenfinch.. 
Peasweep. Because one of its notes, sounding thus, closely 
sesembles thal of the peewil. 

Peet, Peeter, obs. form of Peat, PETER, 

Peetweet (p7twit). U.S. [lchoic: ch pecwwit.J 
A popular name of the spotted sandpiper or sand- 
lark of N. America (7ringortdes macularius). 

1844 J. EF. De Kay Zool. New York wu. 247 ‘The Spotted 
Sand-Lark..known among the people by the name of Peet- 
weet, in allusion to its notes. 1858 Tuornau A/aine IV, ii. 
(1864) 135 A company of pect-weets were twittering and 
leetering about over the carcass of a moose. 1894 NrEWw1oNn 
Dict. Birds 811 ‘The Common Sandpiper... In America its 
place is taken by a closely-kindred species,..the ‘Peetweet’ 
or Spotted Sandpiper, so called from its usual cry, 

Peevish (pivif), za. Forms: 4 peyuesshe, 
5-6 peuysh, 6 peuiss)h(e, -ische, -ys(s,he, 
-yche, -ess, piuish(e, -isshe, pyuysshe, pie- 
uish(e, pewech, peeuish(e, -esh, 7 pevish, 
pievish, 7— peevish. [First evidenced in end of 
1gthc., but rare before 1500. Derivation unknown. 
‘The exact sense of the adj. in many of the early 
quots. is difficult to fix, and thc following treatment 
is in many respects only provisional. 

None of the elymological conjectures hitherto offered are 
compatible with the sense-history.] 

+1. Silly, senseless, foolish. Ods. 

1393 Lance. /’. 7’4 C. 1x. 151 And bad hym ‘go pisse with 
hus plouh, peyuesshe shrewe !’ [A. vit. 143 pillede screwe3 
BB. vi. 157 for-pyned schrewe), 1519 Horman I’ulg. 21b, 
Some niake serche and dyuynacion by water, some by 
basyns,..some by coniuryng of a soule, and suche other: 
and al be acurst or pyuysshe [fpar/imt execrabilia, partin 
mera ludibria}. 1529 Mort Dyaloge w. Wks. 271/1 The 
piuishe pleasure of the vayne prayse puffed oute of poore 
mortall mens mouthes, 1542 Ups. Aras. Apoph. 94), 
To laugh such a peuishe trifieyng argument toskorne. 1565 
yewer. Def. A pol. (1567) 669 That whole tale..is nothing els, 
but 2 peeuishe fable. c1g86 C‘ress Pemproxe /’s. XLix. v, 
‘These, whose race approves their peeuish waie [1611 This 
their way is their folly). 1633 Forn ’7is Pity v. iti, This 
is your peevish chattcring, weak old man! 1676 Doctrine 
of Devils 56 Christ did his Miracles among a peevish, 

oolish, sottish people, (as the World accounted them). 

tb. Beside oucsclf; out of onc’s seuscs; mad. 

1523 SKELTON Gar/. Laure! 266 Some iremblid, some 
girnid, some gaspid, some gasid, As people halfe peuysshe, 
or men that were masyd. 1548 Upatt, etc. Erasm. far. 
Acts xii. 15 [They] aunswered to the mayden, Surely thou 
arte peuyshe. 1578 Lyte Dodocns in. Ixxvii. 426 Suche as 
by taking of poyson, are become peeuisbe or without vnder- 
standing. 591 Lyty £vdym. 1, i, ‘There was neuer any so 
peeuish to imagin the Moone eyther capable of affection, 
or shape of a Mistris, 

+2. Spitefal, malignant, mischievous, harmful. 

1468 ({tmplied in Peevisuness 2]. ?41500 Chester PA, viii. 
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317 Alas! what presumption shold move thal peeuish page, 
or any eluish gedling to take from me my crowne? 1513 
Douctas Enis x1, xiv. 111 This ilk Aruns..thys pewech 
man of weir. ,scbuke in hand hys onescbewabill speir. 1567 
Harman Cavcat Ep. Ded. 2b, Their peuish peltinge and 
pickinge practyses. 1568 Grarton Chron. L1. 176 In deri- 
sion of the king, they made certaine peeuishe and mocking 
rymes which I passe ouer. 1570 Levixs J/anip. 145/42 
Peuish, Jranus. 1601 ? Marston Pasguil & Kath. i. 245 
This crosse, this peeuish hap, Strikes dead my spirits like 
a thunder-clap. ale 
b. In mod. dia/, Of the wind: Piercing, ‘shrewd’, 
1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Peevish, piercing, very cold; 
a peevish wind. 1863 Mrs. Toocoop Yorksh. Dial,, The 
wind is very peevish to night. Ar. ; 
+3. An epithet of dislike, hostility, disparage- 
ment, contempt, execration, etc., expressing the 
speaker’s feeling rathcr than any quality of the object 


referred to. Obs. Cf. mod. plaguy, wretched, etc. 

1513 Dovcias -# nels x1. viii. 78 For thon sal neuer f[os.. 
Be my wappin nor this richt hand of myne, Sik ane pevyche 
and cative saule asthyne[.Vanguamanimam talem devtra 
hac..amtittes|., 1523 Lo. Berners Frotss. 1. ccclxi. 587 Sirs, 
howe is il thus.. that this peuysshe douehouse holdeth 
agaynsl vs so longe? 1534 More Com/ agst. Trib. Wks. 
1185 The wolf. .spyed afayre cowe in aclose...as for yonder 
peeuish cowe semeth vnto me in my conscience worth nol 
half a grot. a@1sq48 Hatt Chron., Hen. V1 115 Sucb.. 
craftie imageners, as this peuishe painted Puzel was. 

+4. Perverse, refractory, Iroward; hcadstrong, 
obstinatc; self-willed, skittish, capricious, coy. Ods. 

1539 Cranmer Great Bible Pref., Nol onely foolyshe 
frowarde and obstinate bul also peuysshe, peruerse and 
indurale. @a1553 Upaty Xeoyster D.ad fin., These women 
be all suche madde pieuish elues, They wyll not be woonne 
except il please them selues. 1589 Nasne Anat, dl bsurd. 39 
Nothing 1s so great an enemie to a sounde iudgment, as the 

ride of a peeuish conceit. 1591 SHaKs. /ivo Gent, V. il. 49 
This it is to he a peeuish girle, That flies her fortune when 
it followes her. 1621 Be, Mountacu Diatriée 515 Diana, 
evermore a peevish angry goddesse. 1623 WrestER Duchess 
of Malfi im. ii, We read how Daphne, for her peevish flight, 
Iiecamea fruitless bay-tree. @ 1655 Vines Lords Supp. (1677) 
269 It would be unnatural and pievish in a child to forsake 
his mother. 1671 H. Foutis //ist. Kom. Treas. (1681) 23 

tirds were not so shie and peevish formerly. 

5. Morosc, querulous, irritable, ill-tempered, 


childishly fretful. a. Of persons. 

In early quots. often referred to as the result of religious 
austerities, fasting, and the like. 

¢ 1530 L/ckscorner Wii), And I sholde doafter youreschole, 
To lerne to patter to make me penysshe. 1596 Suaks. 
WVerch, 1% 1, 1.86 Why should a man whose bloud is warme 
within, Sit like his Grandsire, cut in Alabaster?..and creep 
into the Jaundies By being peeuish? 1653 Jer. Taytor 
Serm. for Year xxxix, Some men fast to mortifie their Just: 
and their fasting makes them peevish. 1708 Swirr Adolit. 
Chr., Excellent materials 10 keep children quiet when they 
grow peevish. 1742 Younc A. 74. 0.175 Body and soul, 
lke peevish man and wife, United jar, and yet are loth lo 
part. 1862 Sik LB. Bropie /’sychol. Ing. 11. iii. 77 One 
whose state of health renders him fretful and peevish in his 
own family, 

b. Of personal qualities, actions, ctc.: Charac- 
terized by or cxhibiting petty vexation. 

1577 Furxe Ausw, True Christian 89 Without any con- 
lention of peuishe enuie. 1650 Furrer /sgah iv. iit. 57 
Gods providence on purpose permitted Moses to fall into 
this peevish passion [at Kadesh}, 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 107 
Px Unapt to vent peevish Expressions. 1822 Haziirt 
Table-t, Wi. iv. 73 With a peevish whine in his voice like 
a beaten schpaiboy: 

+e. Const. 40, with. Obs. rare. 

1655 in Nicholas apfers (Camden) ILI. 128 He is uery 

enish to Mr. Overton and will tell him uery litle. 1697 
Mover Cold Baths 1, iii. (1700) 61 The People grew peevish 
with all Ancient Ceremonies. 

+6. See quot. (Perhaps some crror.) 

1674 Ray WV. C. Words, Peevish, witty, subtill. 

7. in advb. constr. = PEEVISHLY. 

@ 1529 SKELTON E/. Riuammyng 589 She was nol halfe so 
wyse As she was peuysshe nyse {= foolishly particular]. 
{1594 Suaxs. Nich. ///, ww. iv. 417 (Qe. 1, 1597) Be nol 
pieuish, fond in great designes. Qe. 2 peenish, fond; Qos. 
3-8 peeuish fond ; /odios peenish found ; alone congecturcd 
peevish-fond, the reading adopted in mod. edd.) 

Peevishly (pvifli), adv. [f. prec. + -Ly 2.J 
In a peevish mauner; + foolishly, spitefully, pcr- 
versely, skittishly (0s.); with petty vexation or 
discontent ; morosely, querulously, pctulantly. 

1530 Parser. 840/2 Pevysshely, vergouneuscment. 1566 
T. Starreton Het. Untr. Jewel i..17 You do but peuishly, 
to builde your untruth upon thal reason. 1580-3 Grenne 
Mamillia Wks, (Grosart) IL. 219 An ininrious Gentleman,. 
who with despightfull taunts hath abused the Gentlewomen 
of Sicillia, most peeuishlie descrihing their apparell, and 
presumptuouslie decyphering their nature. 1601 Suaks, 
Twel. N.u. ii. 14 Come sir, you peeuishly threw it to her: 
and her will is, it should be so return'd, @ 1638 Mene IVks. 
(1672) 1 If they should unwisely disvalue and peevishly 
reject the whole for some passages not agreeing to their 
parlicular Sentiments. 1679 J. Goopman Penit, Pardoned 
11. it, (1713) 310 Men will be always sighing and complaining 
and peevishly refuse consolation. @ 1680 Rocuester Sovg 
iv. Poeins (1790) 17 Then if, to make your ruin more, You'll 
peevishly be coy. 1762-71 H. Watro.e Vertue's Anecd. 
Paint. (1786) I11. 209 Ratcliffe replied peevishly, ‘Tell him 
he may do any thing with it but paint it’. 1832 Hr. 
Martineau /reland iii. 46 Peevishly complaining of mani- 
fold evils that i1 was impossible to remedy. 


Peevishness (p/‘vifnés). [fas prec. + -NESs.] 
The quality of being pcevish. 

‘t 1. Silliness, foolishness, folly; madness. Ods. 

1523 Sketton Garl. Laurel 637 With a pellit of penisshe- 
nes they had sucbe a stroke. 1540 Hyrpe tr. Vives’ /ustr. 


PEG. 


Chr. Wom, w. ix. (1357), The more wee mocke you.. 
and geue vnlo you aboundantly thal peuishenes [ixzeftias 
tllas}, which you call honour. 1§52 Hutoet, Peuishnes, 
insanta, 1586 A. Dav Eng. Secretary u. (1625) 45 Were 
the peeuishnesse of my conceits correspondent to those 
vaine-glorious humours of yours. 

+2. Perverse, refractory, obstinate, or spiteful 
character or behaviour; malignity, perversity. Ods. 

1468 Peston Lett. 11. 326 To be depryved de ont bene 
Jicto ecclesiastico for symony, lechory, perjory, and doubble 
variable pevyshnesse. 1582 G. Marttn Discou. Corrupt. 
To Rdr, § 11 Why do they change the title, striking out 
5. Paules name..? what an heretical peeuishnes is this. 
1601 F. Gopwin Sfs. Eng. 223 [A] sumptuous toombe.. 
whicb by the barbarous and doltish peeuishnes of some 
body, is pittifully defaced. 1664 H. Morr Afyst. Jnig. un. 
i. xxii. 468 Undoubtedly our Heroical Reformers did not 
--acl out of peevishness and spigbt, and please their own 
humour and impetuosity of spirtt. 


3. Disposition to be vexed at trifles; moroseness, 
querulousness ; fretfulness, petty or childish ill- 


temper. 

1561 T. Norton Calyin's Inst, Vv. xx. § 29 Parents shew 
themselvesso hard.. that with their peeuishnesse [soro0sitate] 
lhey doe unmeasurably wearie them. 1649 Jer. Tavior 
Gt. A.xemp. u. Disc. 1x. § 33 Some dispositions we have 
seen... assaulted by peevishnesse through immoderate fast- 
ing. 1726 Butter Serm, Resenton., That which in a more 
feeble temper is peevishness, and languidly discharges itself 
upon everything which comes in its way,..in a temper 
of greater force and stronger passions, becomes rage and 
fury. 1857-8 Sears Aéhan, xiv. 122 What we call the 
moroseness and peevishness of age are none other than the 
real disposition. .coming forth withoul disguise. 1859 Gro. 
Kuiot A. Bede iv, Vimid people always wreak tbeir peevish- 
hess on the gentle. 

Peewee, pee-wee (pi'wi). 
the cry of the bird.] 

1. Se. A lapwing: = Pewir. 

1886 Stevenson Aidnuafpped xxii, 213 The moorfowl and 
the peewees crying upon it. 1894 Crocketr Karders 334 
‘The spolted eggs o’ the pee-wees. : 

2. ‘Aname in NewS. Wales for the Magpie Lark, 
Grallina picata’ (Morris Austral Eng. 1898). 

3. Applied to a small child. 

1894 H. Garpener Unoff. Patriot 169 She can play with 
those two peewees of Miller's, while he and I look over the 
stock and drive about the place a litile, 

4, See PEWEE., 

Beamer? peweep (pi wip), plewipe (pai- 
waip). decal, {[Kchoic, from the bird’s cry.] A 
lapwing: = Pewir 1. 

ar8asg Forry Voc. FE. Anglia, Pie-wipe, vhe pewit or 
common lapwing. 1888 Fexn Dick o’ the Fens 87 Vl show 
yon where there's more piewipes’ eggs. 1892 STEWART S/icé- 
land Tales vi, 65 Listening to the murmuring waves and 
lhe faint cry of the ‘ peeweep’. 

Peewit, another form of Pew, the lapwing. 

Peeyle, Peezle, obs. forms of PEAL, Przzvy. 

Peff, dial. variant of PEcH, PEGH v. 

Peg (peg), 54.1 Forms: 5-7 pegge,5 pege, 7 8 
pegg, 6- peg. [First mentioned in Promp. Parv. 
¢ 1440; of obscure history, but app. of LG. origin; 
cf dial. Du. Zeg plug, peg, small wooden pin 
(Franck), LG. prgge peg (Klugc); also MDu. 
pegel ‘little knob used as a mark’ :—ODu, *faer/ 
little peg, pin, or bolt, esp. as a mark (Franck) ; 
also dial, Du. pége/ icicle, LG. pégel stake. Some 
also compare Da. Jeg, Sw. pigs pike, point, spike.] 

1. A pin or bolt made orig. of wood, also of 
metal or the like, usually of a cylindrical or slightly 
tapcring shape, and used to hold together portions 
of a framework, parts of machinery, etc., or for 
stopping up a hole, as the vent of a cask; also, 
a similar pin driven into or fastened in a hole in 
a wall, board, ctc., or into the ground, and left 
projecting to scrve for hanging up hats, clothes, etc., 
for holding the ropes of a tent, etc., or for marking 
boundaries, the level of a surface, the score iu 
cribbage, etc. Also short for clothes-peg. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 390/1 Pegge, or pynne of lymbyr, 
cavilla, 1483 Cath. Angl, 272/2 A Pege (dA. Pegge). 1530 
Patscr. 253/1 Pegge of woode, cheutlle. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 53/23 A Pegge, clauus. 1575 lurserv. Maniconric 
276 ‘To take a lunyper sticke, or suche like drye tymber, 
and thereof to make a small sharpe pegge. 1593 NasHe 
Christs T. 24 May it be as a pegge in a vessell, to broche 
blood with plucking out. 1598 I‘Lorio, Cauigdia, any ring 
or peg fasined in the wall lo tte horses lo. 1654 GATAKER 
Disc. Apol. 39 As ii is with an Archer..when he hath hit 
the white or cloven the peg. 1660 Bovte New Lf. Phy's. 
Mech, i, (1682) 8 A tapering Peg of brass. 1664 Evetvn 
Sylva (1679) 27 Oak is excellent for..pinns and peggs for 
tyling, 1712 Appison Sect. No. 403 P10 His Hat that 
hung wpon a wooden Pegg by him. 1768-74 ‘Tuckrr L/. 
Nat. (1834) 1. 593 There are pegs and pins in a building as 
well as beams und columns. 1854 in C. Robinson A’axsas 
Conflict (1892) 76 A great many Missourians have already 
set their pegs in that country, 1857 Chambers’ [nforu. 
People V1. 718/2 A cribbage-board .. possesses holes for 
the scoring of each party, and the scoring is effected by 
means of pegs. 1858 Gienny Gard, Every-day Bk. 239/1 
Lay a verge of turf close to these pegs, and thus permanently 
mark one side of the road. 1875 J. D. Heatu Croguet 
Player 19 The recognised method of naming the hoops is 
by threes,..first hoop, second hoop, third hoop, hoops Ibree 
to peg [or fost], two to peg, one to peg, &c. 1879 McCartuy 
Own Times V1. xxvii. 3x7 ‘The 1ents were torn from their 
pegs and blown away. 


[Echoic, from 


PEG. 


b. Phrase. A round peg ina square hole (or vice 
versa), aman placed in a station unsuited or uncon- 
genial to his peculiar capacities or disposition. 

1836 Fonsrangue Lug. under Seven Admintistr. (1837) 
III. 542 Sir Robert Peel was a smooth round peg, in a 
sharp-cornered square hole, and Lord Lyndhurst is a rect- 
angulay square-cut peg, in a smooth round hole.  xgox 
IVesti, Gaz, 24 Dec. 2/2 Was there ever a more glaring 
case of square peg in round hole and round peg in square? 

+e. A broach of adeer’s hom: = BRoacu sé. 7. 

16x1 Cotar., Chevilleuves, the broches of a Deeres head ; 
all the pegs aboue the two lowest. 

; d. Applied to somcthing resembling or suggcst- 
Ing a peg: see quot. 

1847-78 HattiweELt, egs, small pieces of dough rolled up, 
and crammed down the throats of young ducks and geese. 

2, In special applications. 

a. In stringed musical instruments, A pinof wood 
or metal to which the strings are fastened at one 
end, and which is turned to adjust the tension in 
tuning; a tuning-pin. Often in fig. cxpressions 
(with some of which cf. 3). 

1604 SHaks. O//. 11. i. 202 Oh you are well tun’d now: 
But Ile set downe the peges that make this Musicke. 1645 

3p. Hate Remedy Discontents iv. 14 Like to a skilfull 
Musitian, that can let down his strings a peg lower when 
the tune requiresit. @1677 Barrow Pofe's Supreme Introd. 
x. (1687) 18 Popes of high spirit and bold face..did ever 
aspire to scrue Papal authority to the highest peg. 1693 
SouTHERNE J/aid'’s Last Px. 1. Wks. 1721 II. 65 He takes 
a Base-Viol, and while he is Tuning, one of the Bullies un- 
winds the Pegs over his Head, 1842 PeNnyson Vision of Sin 
87 Let me screw thee upa peg, Let me loose thy tongue with 
wine. 1886 Stevenson Dr. Fehyll x, My love of life screwed 
to the topmost peg. 1898 Strainer & Barretr Dict. ALus. 
Terms sv. Tuning, String instruments of the violin, guitar, 
and pianoforte class are tuned by altering the tension of the 
strings at the end where they are carried round a moveable 
peg. 

b. One of a set of pins fixed at intervals in 
a drinking vessel as marks to measure the quantity 
which each drinker was to drink. 

See Strutt Compleat Irew (1775) 1. 48. 

1796 PeGGE Anonym. (1809) 183 The first person that 
drank was to empty the tankard to the first peg or pin; the 
second..to the next pin, etc. 1851 Loner. Gold. Leg. iw. 
Refectory, Come, old fellow, drink down to your peg! But 
do not drink any farther, I beg! 1865 Kincstey /ferew. iv, 
We ourselves drink here hy the peg at midday. 

ec. The metal pin on which a peg-top spins. 

1740, 1812 [see PrG-tor]. 1828 Boy's Own Bk. 12 A top 
with a long peg is hest at this game. 

d. Shoemaking, A pin of wood or (latterly) of 
brass or condensed leather, used to fasten the 


uppers to the sole, or the lifts to each other. 

{1765 ?implied in Jegetug-awl: see Prccinc vd. sd. 3.] 
1825 Jameson, Peggi#'-awl, a kind of awl used by shoe- 
makers for entering the pegs or wooden pins driven into the 
heels of shoes. 1872 Fafanese in Amer. 206 Shoes .. are 
fastened on the hottom by wooden pegs, thereby creating 
peg factories. : os 

e. A wedge-shaped piece of wood projecting 
from a jeweller’s board. 

1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. VV. 349/1 In the centre of the 
hollow is a small wedge-shaped projecting piece of wood, 
called the eg, on which he performs all his operations. — 

3. fig. ? The interval between two successive 
pegs; a step, degree. Chiefly in phr. to ¢ake, 
bring, let (+ pull) (a person) down a peg (or two), 
a peg lower, etc.,to lower him a degree in his own 
or the general estimation, to humble, snub, mortify. 


Also, passively, ¢o come down a peg. Cf. 2a. 

1589 Papfpe w. Hatchet To Huffe, Ruffe, etc., Now haue 
at you all my gaffers of the rayling religion, tis I that must 
take you a peg lower. 1625 in Crt. & 7ismes Chas. / (1848) 
I. 58 Talking..of the brave times that would be shortly.. 
when..the Bishop of Chester, that bore himself so high, 
should be hoisted a peg higher to his little ease. 1654 

2UTLER Hud. 1. ii. 522 We still have worsted all your holy 
Tricks,.. And took your Grandees downa peg. 1707 HEARNE 
Collect. 24 Feh. (O. H. S.) I. 336 You'll bring me down a peg 
lower in my Conceit. 1732 Berketey Alciphr. vi. §18 He 
is a peg too high for me in some of his notions. 1781 C. 
Jounstox Hist, F. Funiper 11. 247 An opportunity for 
letting him down a peg or two. 1809 VavalChrov. XXIV. 
32 Chance..has..raised these gentlemen a peg higher. 1894 
Mrs. H. Warp ‘A/areel/a 11. 324, I must take that proud 
girl down a peg. 

4. To move, slari, slir a peg, to make a move. 

1810 Sir J. Barrow in Croker Papers 27 July, Our whole 
squadron in the Downs, not one of which attempted to 
move a peg. 1841 Punch I. 243/1 You'll not stir a peg. 
1852 Mrs. Srowe Uncle Tom's C. vini, You've got to fork 
over fifty dollars, flat down, or this child don't start a peg. 
1855 SmepLey /. Coverdale iii. 18 One condition without 
which I don’t stir a peg. 2 ae 

5. fig. A peg lo hang \a discourse, opinion, etc.) 
foi, an occasion, pretext, excuse, or theme for. 

1812 J, Nott Dekher’s Gulls Horn-bh. 30 note, The re- 
inark of a St. James's-street chairman, that ‘a crust of bread 
and cheese was an excellent peg to hang a pot of porter 
upon’. 1858 R. S. Surtees Ask AJanmma i, [A] quarrel- 
some fellow, who merely wanted a peg to hang a grievance 
upon, 1891 Lancet 3 Oct. 750 The chief use of a fact is 
as a peg to hang a thought on. 

6. A drink; csp. of brandy and soda-water. 
Chicfly in Anglo-Indian slang. (Cf. 2b.) 

1864 TrevELYAN Comfpet. Wallah (1866) 158 Brandy and 
belattee pawnee, a beverage which goes by the name of 
a ‘ peg’ (according to the favourite derivation, because each 
draught isa ‘peg’ in your coffin), 1883 F. M. CrawForp 
Myr. Isaacs 7 Trial..who could absorb the most ‘ pegs’ 
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those vile concoctions of spirits, ice, and sodawater. 1896 
A. Fores Camps, Quarters, &c. 263 [She] brewed hiin 
a mild peg with ber own fair hands. 

7. a. A tooth, esp. a child’s tooth. Now dal. 
and xzrsery prailtle. 

1597-8 Br. Hatt. Saz, v1. i. 290 Her grinders. .shall.,waxe 
as ill As old Catillaes, which wont euery night Lay vp her 
holly pegs till next day-light. 1828 Crazen Gloss. (ed. 2), 
Pegs, teeth. 

b. A wooden leg (co//og.); also, a leg (heemovozs). 
Cf. peg-leg in 11. 

1833 M. Scotr Zo Cringle iii. 79 It had been left three 
inches too long, so he had to jerk himself up to the top of 
his peg at every step. @1845 Tioop /acthless Nelly Gray 
iti, The army-surgeous made him limbs: Said he,—‘ They're 
only pegs’, 1847-78 Hatitwet, Peg .. (4) a leg, or foot. 

8. An implement furnished with a pin, claw, or 
hook, nsed for tearing, harpooning, etc.: a. a prong 
or tine fastened to a pole or string, used for har- 
pooning turtles, a turtle-peg; b. a husking-peg. 

1731-48 Catessy Wat. /1ist. Carolina (1754) Il. 39 Turtle 
are most commonly taken at the Bahama Islands..by strik- 
ing them with a small iron peg of two inches long; this peg 
is put in asocket at the end of a staff twelve feet long..[and] 
fastened by a string to the pole. 1827 G. A. McCatt Lefz. 
Jr. Frontiers (1868) 178 ‘he Colonel had directed Maximo 
to hring with him his turtle-seine, his ‘ peg’ and all other 
appliances for hunting the green turtle, 1846 [see eg- 
striker in 11], 1872 TatmaGE Sermt. 162 Corn-husker’s peg 
never ripped out fuller ear. 

9. a, A thrusting blow. da/. or slang. 

1748 Smottett Nod. Rand. xxvii, Many cross buttocks did 
I sustain, and pegs on the stomach without number. 1796 
Grose's Diet, Vulg. T. (ed. 3) s.v., A peg is also a blow with 
a straight arm. 1825 Brockert .V.C. Gloss., Peg, a blow or 
thump. 

b. An act or effort of ‘pegging on’ (PEG z. 10); 
a stiff effort to make one’s way. rave. 

1894 Outing (U. S.) Apr. 36/2 From there to the next mark 
was a dead peg to windward. 

10. Short for Pec-rop 1. rare. Peg in the ring: 


see quot. 1847-78. 

1835 Marryat Yacob Faith y, In playing at marbles, and 
peg in tbe ring. 1840 /”. Parley'’s Ann. 1.85, 1 wish you 
would change tops with me. I'll give you my two pegs for 
your boxer. 1847-78 Hatuiwe tt, Peg-2n-the-ring, at top, is 
to spin the top within a certain circle marked out, and in 
which the top is to exhaust itself, without once overstepping 
the bounds prescribed. 1885 New &. Sports 311 If the 
full game of peg-in-the-ring be played, [there is] a good deal 
of excitement and varied interest. 

Ll. attrib. and Comé., as peg-hole, -maker; peg- 
like adj.; peg-board, a board with holes and pegs 
used in some games; peg-cutter, peg-float: see 
quots.; peg-ladder, a ladder, usually fixed, with 
a single standard having rungs fixed through it, or 
to one side (Knight Dect. Alech. 1875); peg leg, 
a wooden leg (see sense 7b); one who has a 
wooden leg ; Peg-man, a tent-pegger ; peg-pole, 
an upright pole pierced with peg-holes, for ascent 
by a gymnast having two pegs in his hands which 
he inserts alternately; + peg-roots, local name 
of the Green Hellebore (He//eborus viridis); peg- 
striker, one who catches turtles with a peg (sense 
8a); peg-strip, a strip or ribbon of wood from 
which pegs are split off in the pegging-machine; 
peg-tankard, one with pegs inserted at regular 
intervals to mark the quantity each person is to 
drink (see sense 2 b); peg-tooth, a peg-shaped 
tooth, a canine tooth; peg-wattled: see quot. ; 
peg-wood, dogwood used in small splinters by 
jewellers for cleaning the pivot-holes of watches. 

1899 Allbutt's Syst. Mfed. VIN. 246 We can merely men- 
tion bean-bags, *peg-hoards, size and form boards, as some 
of the apparatus found useful for the purpose [of amusing 
and instructing the weak-minded]. 1875 Knicut Déet. Mech, 
1648/1 *Peg-cutter, an instrument or machine for removing 
the ends of pegs from the insides of boots and shoes, A 
float. /éid.,*Feg-float,animplement for rasping pegs from 
boots and shoes. 1872 Hartiey Clock Alm. 48 (E. D. D.) 
Besides, he’s a *peg leg. 1889 Pall Afall G. 16 Aug. 3/1 
‘The days of the old ‘peg’ legs have gone hy. 1903 V. & Q. 
ie Ser. XI. 404/2 A wooden leg, in the sense of a peg-leg, Lord 

Ixbridge never wore. 1723 Loud. Gaz. No. 6193/3 1 homas 
Atkines,..*Pegmaker. 1859 F. A. Grirritus Arizld. Alan, 
(1862) 35 Pole-men, *peg-men, and unpackers of tents. 1737 
S. Date Pharmacologia (ed. 3) 177 Dein fibros radicum 
hujus per vulnus transadigunt, unde *Peg-roots dicuntur, 
1846 WorcesTER, *Peg-striker, one who catches turtles by 
striking them with an iron peg having a string attached to 
it. Holbrook. 1875 Knicut Dict. ech. 1650/1 *Peg-strip, 
. invented by Sturtevant, 1858. 1796 Pesce Axonym, (1809) 
183 *Peg-Tankards, of which I have seen a few still remain- 
ing in Derbyshire, .. hold two quarts, so that there is a gill 
of ale, i.e. half a pint Winchester measure, between each 
pin. 1884 Leisure Hour May 299/2 The peg-tankard .. had 
pegs in it, dividing the height into eight half-pints. 1681 
Grew Afuseron 1. 43 The Teeth are about threescore, thirty 
in each Jaw;..*Peg-Teeth, not much unlike the Tusks ofa 
Mastiff. 1765 Treat. Dom. Pigeons 82 The wattle. .ought 
to be broad across the beak; short from the head towards 
the apex, or point of the bill, and tilting forwards from the 
head; for if otherwise, it is said to be *peg-wattled, which 
is very much disesteemed. 1884 F. J. Britren lVateh & 
Clock. 184 A watch maker would be quite at a loss without 
a stock of *peg wood. 1885 C. G. W. Lock Workshop 
Receipts Ser, wv. 327/12. 

Peg (peg), sb.2. [An alteration of A/eg = A/ar- 
garel; ch. Polly = Molly, Mary.) 

1. A pet form of the female name J/argaret ; 


PEG. 


cf. also Peccy. Hence in proverbial nicknames: 
Peg Trantum,a romping, hoydenish girl, + Gone 
to Peg Trantum’s (Crancum’s), dead (obs. slang), 

1694 Morreux Nadelais v. vii (1737) 30 That will sink you 
down to Peg-Trantums, an hundred Fathom under Ground. 
@1700 BLE. Dict. Cant. Crew, Gon to legtrantums, Dead. 
1706 E. Warp Wooden World Diss. (1708) 8 He fulfills to 
a Tittle the never-failing Proverh, ‘Set a Beggar on Horse- 
back, and he'll ride to Peg Crancums’, a@ 1825 Forsy 
boc. FE. Anglia, Peg-trantum, a galloping, rantipole girl; 
a hoydenish mauther. 

2. Old Peg (dial.); Skim-milk cheese. 

1785 Grose Dict. Vule. T., Old Pegg, poor Yorkshire 
cheese. 1796 /d7d. (ed. 3) s.v. Peg, Old Peg; poor hard 
Suffolk or Yorkshire cheese. 1825 Brockett WV. C. Géoss., 
Old-peg, Aud-peg, an inferior sort of cheese made of skimmed 
milk. It is also called, not inaptly, leather hungry. 

eee. peg), v [f. Pec 54.1] 

I. Uses in which an actual peg is in question. 

1. ¢rans. To fix or make. fast with a peg; to 
fasten with or as with a peg or pegs. Also with 
down, ti, oul, up, etc. 

1598 Florio, Causcchiare,..to peg or pin in. 1610 SHAKs. 
Temp... ii. 295, 1 will rend an Oake, And peg thee in bis 
knotty entrailes. 1664 Evretyn Sylva (1679) 13 Peg it 
[branch] down with a hook or two. 1718 Eytertainer 
No. 1g. 127 After he has mounted his Box, and methodically 
pegg’d his Cloak. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed, 4) II. 23 The plants..must be trained close to the wall, 
or pegged to the bank as they grow. 1857 F. L. Otmstep 
Journ. Texas g6 When the corners [of the tent] are pegged 
out by the flat iron pegs attached, our night quarters are 
ready. 1859 W.S. Coceman /oodlands (1866) 10 Framed. 
of oak trunks split through the centre and roughly pegged 
together. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. [1ygiene (ed. 3) 416 
Sometimes boots are not sewn, but pegged. 1873 Tristram 
AJoab y, 86 They..left him a whole day under a broiling 
sun pegged to the ground. : . 

jig. To confine; to tie or bind down, to 
restrict. 

1824-9 Lanpor /wag. Conv, Milton & Marvel Wks. 18461. 
123, I will not be pegged downto any plot. 1829 Scott Frnd. 
17 Mar., Here are two pleasant and pretty women pegged 
up the whole day ‘In the worst inn's worst room’, 1872 
Bacenot Physics & Pol. (1876) 219 Before he is pegged 
down by ancient usage. ; 

ec. fig. To fix the market-price; to prevent the 
price from falling by buying freely at a given price, 
or to prevent it from rising by selling freely. Stock 
Exchange slang. 

1882 Pall Jali G. 8 Apr. 6/1 Arbitrarily raising prices 
against them—‘ pegging prices up’, it is called. /éi1., No 
doubt there will be new ‘ peggings up.’ 1891 Wew York 
Herald 31 May 6/2 (Farmer) Portuguese have been well 
pegged, but other ‘ Internationals ’ have heen featureless. 

2. To insert a peg into, provide with a peg. 

+a. To insert or thrust a peg in the nose of 
(a swine, etc.) to prevent it from routing. Ods. 

1543 Act 35 Hen. VIII, c. 17 § 15 Unlesse the same swyne 
be sufficiently ringed or pegged. 1631 R, Byrietp Doctr. 
Sabé, 100 He intended to pegge or ring an hog. [/é2d., He 
put the pegge into the nose of the swine.] 

+b. To plug; to spike (a cannon). Ods. 

1551 CrANMER Ausw. Gardiner i. Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 
zoo And I trust I have eitber hroken your pieces, or pegged 
them, that you shall he ahletosboot no more. 1583 STOCKER 
Civ. Warres Lowe C. WwW. 60b, Thei.. broke one peece of 
Ordnaunce, and pegged or poysoned an other. 1747 Mrs. 
GuassE Cookery x.117 Take a live lobster, boil it in salt and 
water, and peg it tbat no water gets in, 

ce. + (2) To broach (a cask, etc.) (0s.). (4) To 
provide with a vent and peg. 

172t Amuerst Terre Fil. No. 34 (1754) 181 He peg’d 
several huts, and gave me a glass of each to taste. 1742 
Lond. & Country Brew. \. (ed. 4) 69 There sbould be first 
an Examination made by pegging the Vessel to prove, if 
such Drink is fine, the Hop sufficiently rotted, and it be 
mellow and well-tasted. 

3. To strike or pierce with a peg; to strike with 
the pike of a peg-top; to transfix with a turtle-peg 
(PEG s6.1 8a); to harpoon. b. zr. To aim at 
with a peg or a peg-top; to use the turtle-peg. 

1740 Dycne & Parpon, Peg..also to strike or hit any thing 
with the iron point that is fastened or put into childrens 
toys, called castle-tops. 18 J. Beresrorp Afiseries Hum. 
Life (1826) m1. x, Attempting to peg it [a top] down 
into the ring. 1815 A/isc. in Ann. Reg. 547/2 Turtle abound 
amongst the islands...we could neither peg any from the 
boat, nor yet catch them on shore. 1828 Boy’s Own BR, 12 
The moment it [a peg-top] rolls out, he may take it up, and 
peg at those which still remain inside. 1865 Dickens J7zt. 
Fr. m1, vi, Silas pegged at him with his wooden leg. 1884 
Barinc-Goutp J/ehalah xi. 156 She turned sbarply round, 
[and] pegged at him with the umbrella. 

4. Cribbage. Tomark (the score) with pegs on 
a cribbage-board (also adso/,); rarely, to mark the 
score of (a person); hence ¢vazsf. to score (a given 
number of points). 

1821 [see Pecaine vl. sb.1]. 1824 Miss Mirrorp Vidlage 
Ser. 1. (1863) 217 Dear Mossy could neither feel to deal and 
shuffle, nor see to peg. 1868 Parpon Card Player 22 You 
must be careful how you peg your opponent. 1870 Harpy 
& Ware Mod. Lfoyle 76 The Crihbage-board, which contains 
sixty-one holes, divided into compartments of five each, in 
which each player pegs or marks the gameas follows. /ézd. 
77 Suppose your opponent leads off with a nine, you play a 
six and cry ‘fifteen’, and peg two holes, 

5. To mark with pegs; ¢sf. to mark the boun- 
daries of (a piece of ground, a claim for mining or 
gold-digging, etc.) with pegs placed at the corners: 
usually peg ozé. 4 


PEG. 


1852 W. H. Hatt Pract. Exp. Diggings Victoria (ed. 3) 
23, 1..selected an unoccupied spot. . pegged out eight square 
feet, paid the licence-fee, and returned to my mates, 1858 
Genny Gard. Every-day Bk. 239/1 Ranging its [a line’s] 
further progress with the work already pegged in. 1861 
Beresr. Hore Eng. Cathedr. 19th C. vii. 256 An electrotype 
would be cast straight from the master’s clay, while the 
stone or marble has been pegged and roughed out by his 
iourneyman. 1890 Goldfields of Victorza 17 Several other 
claims have been pegged out and registered. 1894 A. 
Rosertson .Vegeets, etc. 102 He pegged the ground, and 
applied for a lease. 

IL. Transferred and figurative senses. 

+6. To cram, gorge, glut. Ods. rare—', 

(It is uncertain whether this is the same word.) 

@ 1400-50 llexander 4278 Surfet vs wlattis, To pegge vs 
as a peny hoge pat pray>sis no3t oure la3es. 

+7. Vo drive 7 asa peg by repeated blows. Oés. 

1614 D. Dyke Alyst. Selfe-Deceiutng 354 Vnlesse wee.. 
doe so pegge and hammer them [holy thoughts] in. « 1618 
— Two Treat. u. Schoole Afflict. (1618) 340 No doctrine can 
enter, unless it be pegged, and hammered, and knocked into 
vs by the fists of this sowre and crabbed schoolemaster 
[affliction}, 1647 Trape Comm. 2 Pet. iii. 1 So must Ministers 
with one Sermon peg in another. 

8. txér. To aim with, or as with, a weapon a¢ (or 
for); todrive a. b. Zrans. To aim (a missile) ai. 

a1zjoo BE. Dict. Cant. Crew, Peg at Cocks, to throw at 
them at Shrovetide. 1830 Boston Gaz. 26 Oct. 4 Roe con- 
tinued ‘ pegging at Heardson. 1875 F. I. Scupamore Day 
Dreams 155; He ‘pegs’ for larks but is not disdainful of 
sparrows. 1895 Francis Daughter of Sot? ii. 34 She pegged 
a stone at me. 

ce. fg it: to let drive, to ‘pitch’ zxZo. collog. 

1834 DowunG Othello Trai. u. v, You peg it into him, 
and pray don’t spare him. 1889 Lic. Viet. Gaz. 18 Jan. 
(Farmer), Peg it into him, snacks. 

d. ¢rans. Of a pointer or setter: To point at, set 
(a game bird. 

1892 Field 7 May 6935/1 Then Satin found birds, and 
directly after pegged a single bird that Crab had passed. 
1bid. 695/3 Directly after he pegged birds properly, making 
a good point. 

9. intr. To make one’s way with vigour or haste. 
Also with away, off, etc. dial, and collog. 

1808-18 Jamieson, 70 Peg off, or away, to go off quickly. 
1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Peg-away, to move hastily. 1859 
Blackw, Mag, Mar. 305/2 Fleeing..with a ‘rapidité sans 
égal’, pegging away with a unanimity that was really 
delightful 1880 Miss Brapvon Just as / am iii, Geoffrey 
Blake pegged along the hard road of industrious poverty 
till he came to the Temple of Fortune, 1884 Le Fanu in 
Temple Bar Mag, Aug. 484 Away with me out of thie hall- 
door..and down the street I pegged like a madman, 

10. intr. To work on persistently, to ‘hammer’ 
away; esp. per away; also per on, along. collog. 

180g Stace JMisc. Poems 132 1' th’ meanteyine th’ fiddlers 
changt an playt As hard as they cud peg. 1809 Mackin 
Gil Blas w. xi. P 6 Slices of roast meat, at which we began 
peseing with all possible pertinacity. 1837 Dickens Pickw. 
xxx, The particular friends resumed their attack upon the 
breakfast...‘ Pegaway, Bob',said Mr. Allentohiscompanion, 
encouragingly. 1862 ‘lHACKERAY Rix 4 vii, 1864 Apr, 
Lincotn in Leland Lif xi. 196 [Lincoln, when asked what we 
should doif the war should last for years, replied)‘ We'll keep 
pegging away’, 1867 J. R. GREEN Lett, 1. (1901) 172 Itisno 
g! gging away at one little point. 18.. Amer. Hebrew 
XXXIX. 52 (C. D.) We have gradually worked and pegged 
along year by year. 1892 Spectator 16 July 83/2 Mr. Field 
pegged on ‘till the annual value of the paper..had become 


160. 

ll. trans. (See quot.) s/ang. 

1819 Moore Tom Crib 80, I first was hir'd to peg a Hack. 
«Vote, ‘To drive a hackney coach. 

12, ‘xr. To consume pegs (PEG 56.1 6), tipple. 
slang. 

1873 in Slang Dict. rg0r Blackw. May. Nov. 601/1 
Samuel has an Indian liver. He pegs. 

III, 13. Peg out: see also 1, 5. 
a. trans. (?)To cxclude entirely. Ods. 

1672-3 Marvece Reh. Transp. 11. 262 You have made my 
Lord Summus Pontifex and Pontifex Maxinius to .. the 
pegging out of the Prince. 

b. Crogue?. To put (a ball) out by making it 
hit the winning-peg. 

1875 J. D. Heatu Croguet Player 48 A rover may be 
pegged out by the adversary, but only if he be a rover also. 

c. To pay or give out (a line, etc.). da/, 

1895 NicHoison Ailwuddie 160(E. D. D.) Let her gang— 
Grannie ! peg oot the line. 

d. inir, Cribbage. To win the game by reaching 
the last holes before the ‘show’ of hands, 

1870 Harpy & Ware Jod. Hoyte 81 He may with a very 
poor hand be just able to ‘show ’ or peg out. 

e. zntr. To peg or pitch one’s tent. 

1898 ‘ R. Botprewoon ’ Kom. Canvass Town 5 The bright 

idea of ‘ pegging out ' struck some smart pilgrim. 
f. To die; to be rnined. slang. 

1865 Herald of Freedom (Lawrence, Kansas) 29 Sept. 2/5 
Both parties are badly cut, and we are happy to state that 
the free-soiler is in a fair way to ‘peg out’, while the pro- 
slavery man is out and ready for another ‘tilt’. 1870 Echo 
10 Mar. (Farmer), Then. .the heart-broken man exclaimed, 
‘Oh, George, George, why did you peg out?’ 1882 J 
Hawtnorne Fort. Fool 1. xxii, When old Tabanaka pegs 
out, you'll be chief for certain. 1899 Mary Kinoscey I, 
African Stud. i. 7 Then follows full details of the pegging- 
out of J. and his funeral, &c. 

| Pegall (pego}). Also peggall, packall. 
(a. Du. pagaal, ad. Carib paga/a.] A basket of 
native make used by the Indians of Guiana. 

[1796 StepMaN Surinam (18c6) I. xv. 404 A few baskets 
called pagala.] 1825 Waterton Mand. S. Auer. iii. 193 
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Hither the Indians come with monkies, parrots, hows and 
arrows, and pegalls, 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Packal/, 
Pagala, a kind of basket made of the outer rind of the [ta 
palm (Mauritia fiexuosa), 1899 Ropway Guiana IM7lds 
107 They..placed these articles carefully away in their 
pegalls, or wicker trunks. 

Pegall, variant of PEGGLE. 

Peganite (pe‘ginait). liz. [Named 1830 
(in Ger. feganzt) f. Gr. anyavov rue (the herb), in 
reference to its colour: see -1TE} 2b.] A hydrous 
phosphate of aluminium, of a greenish colour, 
usually occurring in incrustations on quartz. 

1832 SHEPARD J/i7.178, 1868 Daxa Alin. 582 Peganite... 
Lustre greasy to vitreous. Color deep green, greenish- 
gray, greenish-white. 


Pegasus (pe‘gisis). [L., a. Gr. Mpyaoos, f. 
myn spring, fount, named from the m7yai or springs 
of Ocean, near which Medusa was said to have 
been killed. Formerly also, as in Fr., Pe‘gase, in 
ME. Pegasee.] 


1. Gr.and Lat. Mythol, The winged horse fabled 
to have sprung from the blood of Medusa when 
slain by Perseus, and with a stroke of his hoof to 
have caused the fountain H1rPPockENE to well forth 
on Mount Helicon. Hence, by modern writers 
(first in Boiardo’s Orlando Innamoralo, ¢1490), 
represented as the favourite steed of the Muses, 
and said allusively to bear poets in the ‘ flights’ of 
poetic genius, 

a, 1515 Barctay Eegfoges iv. (1570) Cvjb/2 Against the 
Chimer here stoutly must he fight, Here must he vanquish the 
fearefull Pegasus. a@ 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VI[1 66 Then 
entred a person called Reaport,. .sitting ona flyeng horse wt 
wynges & fete of goldcalled Pegasus, 1592 Davirs /ymiort. 
Soué 1. vii. (1714) 21 When she, without a Pegasus, doth fly. 
1602 Marston Ant. & Afel, m. Wks, 1856 1. 35 ‘The soules 
swift Pegasus, the fantasie. @ 1657 Lovetace falcon 44 The 
heron mounted doth appear On his own Peg’sus a lanceer, 
171t SHartess, Charact. v. ut. i. (1737) [l. 382 For this 
aes I will allow you the pegasus of the poets. 1809 

yRoN Bards & Rev, ix, Each spurs his jaded Pegasus 
apace. 1846 Loxer. (¢/t/:) Pegasus in Pound. 

B. ¢1386 Cuaucer Sgr.'s 7. 199 Lyk the Pegasee The 
hors bat hadde wynges for to flee. ¢ 1439 Lypa. Lyfe Sé. 
Albon (1534) Aij, With full swyfte wynges of the pegasee. 
¢1470 Henryson Wor. Fat. vy. (Parl. Beasts) xiv, The war- 
wolf and the pegase perillous. 

attrib. and Comd, 1596 Firz-Gereray Sir F. Drake (1881) 8 
Th’ amber-weeping Pegase-hoofe-made fount. 1599 Marston 
Sco. Villanie viii, The spirits Pegase Fauiasie Should hoyse 
the soule from sucb base slauery. 1600 TourNEUR 7rans/. 
Metam,i, Awake sad Mercurie And Pegase-winged pace 
the milkie way. 1639 Sir W. ALEXANDER Comm, lerses in 
Drumm. of Hawth.'s Wks. (1711) p.iv, Ne're did Apollo 
raise on pegase wings A muse more near himself. 

b. //er. A winged horse as a bearing, etc. 

1562 Leicin Armorte 202 b, He beareth Azure, A Pegasus 
Argent, called the horse of honour. 1678 Lond. Gaz. No. 
1332/4 For his crest an helmet mantled, a Pegassus holding 
in his mouth an oaken branch. 1761 frit. Mag. (1. 251 
Supporters. Two Pegasusses argent, wings, crests, tails, and 
hoofs, or. 1864 Boutert //er. Hist. & Pop. xx. § 2. 334. 

c. Astron. One of the northcrn constellations, 
figured as a winged horse, containing three stars of 
the 2nd magnitude forming with onc star of Andro- 


meda a large ute (the square of Pegasus). 

1696 Puitcips (ed. 5), Pegasus, Perseus’s winged Horse, a 
Celestial Constellation. 1868 Lockyer Elem. Astron. § 355. 
165 The square of Pegasus is a very marked object. 

2. Zool. A genus of fishes, typical of the family 
Pegaside, of peculiar form, with body somewhat 
like a horse’s head, and one dorsal and one anal fin, 
suggesting wings ; also called fying sea-horses. 

1835 Encycl. Brit, (ed. 7) X11. 227/2. 1847 CaRPENTER 
Zool. § 518 The Pegasus..the pectoral fins are large, and 
are spread out ina wing-like manner ; whence these curious 
Fishes have derived their name, which signifies Flying 
Horses. 

Hence+ Pegasa‘rian, Pegase-an (-#°nn, -ei‘an), 
Pega‘sean (-a'sian) ad/s. [L. Fegasit-us, Pégase- 
ws], pertaining to, connected with, or resembling 
Pegasus; swift; poetic; tPe'gase v. trans. (nonce- 
wd,), to serve as a Pegasus to; Pe'gasid Zook, 
a fish of the family Pegastde# (see 2); Pegasoid c., 
resembling Pegasus; belonging to the Pegasidx. 

1607 Torsett Four-/. Beasts (1658) 253 Vhe *Pegasarian 
coursers of France, by the like change of Horses, run from 
Lyons to Rome in five or six days. 1614 C. Brooke Ghost 
Rich, 411, Poems (1872) 140 My winged horse did *pegase 
my desire, 1590 T. Watson Ox Death Str F. Walsingham 
Poems (Arb.) 153 Weepe yee sisters of the learned hill: That 
your *Pa:gasean springs may leap their bound. 1626 WALLER 
Navy 16 We..who can fear no Force But winged Troops, 
or Pegasean Horse. 1628 Fertuam Wesofves 1. xxxii. 
tor Death..with a Pegasean speede, flyes vpon vnwarie 
Man. 1647 H. More Cupid's Conflict iii, An unexpected 
Pegaseian song. 1667 Mttton 7. ZL. vu. 4 Above th’ 
Olympian Hill.., Above the flight of Pegas¢éan wing. 1917 
Belgrade 6 Pardon, ..that thus my Pen Should strive to 
raise its Pegaseian Flight. 1762-9 Facconer SAzpwr. i. 
26 From earth upborne on Pegasean wings. 1599 Marston 
Sco. Villanie v, How now? What droupes the newe 
*Pegasian Inne? 1613-16 W. Browne Srit. Past. u. il, 
Ve Sisters of the Mountaine, Who waile his loss from the 
Pegasian Fountaine. 

+ Peggage. Obs. rarve—°. [f. Pec v. + -aGE.] 
The action of fastening with pegs. 

1611 Coter., Cheviliage, a pegging, or pinning; peggage, 
Pinnage. 
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es Say (pegd), Adf.a. [f. Pec v. + -ED1.] 
Made fast, fixed, or fastened together with pegs. 

1611 Cotcr., Chevillé,..pegged, pinned; fastened with 
pegs. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Pegged Boots, boots 
with wooden pegs in the soles, instead of metal nails or 
brads. 1893 SeLous Trav. S. E. Africa 135 Judging by 
the length of the pegged-out skin [of a lion]. 

Pegger (pe'gei). [f. Pec v. + -ER1.] 

1. One who pegs: in the senses of the verb. 

1611 Cotcr., Chevilleur, a pegger. 1818 Topp, Pegger, 
one who fastens with pegs. Not now in use. 1873 Slang 
Dicet., Peggers, people who constantly stimulate themselves 
by means of brandy and soda-water. 1901 Sco/suian 11 Nov. 
2/6 The pegger of a block of claims. 

2. = PecGInc-machine. (Cent. Dict. 1890.) 

Pegging (pe'gin), vd/. sb. [f. Peau. +-1nG1.] 

1. The action of the vb. PEG in various senses. 

1611 Cotcr., Chevtlleure, a pegging; a fastening with 
pegs. 1657 W. Cotes ddam in Eden ci. 317 Called... Beare- 
foot, Setterwort, and Settergrasse, because Husbandmen use 
to make a hole, and put it into the Eare or Dewlap of 
their cattle, which they call Pegging or Settering. 1821 
Lams Eéia Ser.1. Mfrs. Battel, The pegging [at cribbage} 
teased her. 1846J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 1. 
446 The poor animal has..to undergo the painful operations 
of pegging, blistering,swimming,and firing. 1881 Lezcestersh. 
Ghose s.v. Peg. 1884 Symonps in Pall A/all G. 22 Feb. 2/2 
Propelling his toboggin with the sticks—or ‘ pegging’, as it 
is technically called. 1885 New Sk. Sports 311 A great 
many boys never master tbe true overhand fashion of 
pegging. 1890 ‘R. Botprewoon’ Miver's Right iii. 32 
‘The adjacent lot.. was to be had for the pegging-out first. 

2. concr. Pegs collectively, material for pegs. 
+b. dial. (see quots.). 

1744-50 W. Ettis AMod. Husbandm. V1. 1. 60 This we 
call Peggings, being composed of those Corals that were 
swept off that Heap of Wheat after Throwing. 1750 — 
Country Housew. 2 Wbat we in Hertfordshire call Peggings 
.. being what comes from the Underline or Blighted, or other 
Wheat Ears, most of which contain in them very thin little 
Kernels, that will easily part from their Chaff. 

3. altrib. and Comd.: pegging-awl, an awl for 
drilling holes for the pegs of shoes; pegging- 
jack: see quot.; pegging-machine, a machine 
for driving in the pegs of shoes; pegging-rammer: 
see quot. ; pegging-top = PrG-Top. 

19765 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 158/2, 85 pair of shoemakers 
nippers and pincers, 33 pegging-awls, 37 awls of other sorts. 
1794 Rigging & Seamanship 1.88 Pegetng-aw!/. .has 4 sbarp 
edges towards the point, and is smaller than a stabber. 1875 
Knicnt Dict. Mech. 1648/2 Pegging jack, an implement 
for holding a boot or shoe and varying its position while 
being pegged. J/dbid. 1650/1 Pegging-rammer (Founding), 
a pointed rammer for packing the sand in molding. 1899 
Century Mag, Oct. 958/t The poor boy’s comin’ roun’ as 
fast as a peggin’-top. ; 

Peggle (pe'g’!), 56. dia/, Also pegall, pigall. 
[Origin unknown; by some associated with fzg.] 
A local name for the fruit of the hawthorn; a haw. 

1827 Hone Every-day Bk, U1. 1598 ‘ Haws’..in the west 
are called pegadls or pigalls. 1879 Jerreries Wild Life in 
S. Co. xi. 223 Pigeons teed on the peggles which cover the 
great bawthorn bush so thickly as to give it a reddish tint. 

Peggle, v. focal. [Variant of PECKLE v.2] 
intr. ‘Vo peck, continue pecking. 

1868 Fenn in Aunt Judy's Mag. 1 Aug. 241 Thrush.. 
comes to dig and pegele away at the plunis. [General in 
midland counties: see Eng. Dial. Dict.) 


Peggy (pegi), 56. [Altered from JAlegey, 
Maggie = MarGaReEt, of which it is a familiar 
equivalent (cf. Pee sd.*); hence in various local 
and dialectal uses. ] 

1, A man of feminine habits, a molly, a simpleton. 

1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Peggy, a simpleton. 

2. A local name of various species of the Warb- 
lers (Sy/zza) and allied genera of birds; also of 
the Pied Wagtail. See quots. 

1848 Zootogist V1. 2137 (Leicestersh.) The whitethroat [is}a 
‘peggy’, which term includes also the garden warbler. 1899 
Mass Jackson Shropsh. lVord-bk. s.v., The Willow Warbler; 
. the Chiff-chaff; and..the Wood Warbler, are respectively 
and alike called Peggy and Pegey-Whitethroat, 1881 
Leicestersh, Gloss., Peggy, A name given to the garden 
warbler, the black-cap, both the whitethroats, the sedge- 
warbler, and probably others of the family. 1885 Swainson 
Prov. Names Birds 44 Pied Wagtatl.,Peggy dishwasher 
(Kent), 1887 Kentish Géoss., Pegzy.., Peggy-wash-dish. 

3. =Dotry sé} 4a. Hence peggy-tub. 

1823 J. Bapcock Dom, Amusent, 153 Family linen or 
home-made cloths may be bleached with much less..wear- 
and-tear, than is experienced in the use of the Yorkshire 
Peggy-tub. 1860 Deiercey Tales Lancs. Life, Traddlepin 
F. ii. 144 How well she looked at a tub—how dexterously 
she twisted her fat red arms about when.. plying the ‘peggy *. 
1885 Fenn Patience Wins (1886) 169 Clothes were washed 
in the peggy tub, and kept in motion bya four-legged peggy 
.. With a cross handle. 

4, leggy-with-(her-) lantern = JACK-A-LANTERN, 

1855 Shevvild Ann. 9 (E. D. D.) As bad as follerin Peggy 
wit lantern. 1869 .V. & Q. 4th Ser. LV. 508/2 Occasionally: 
in the plashy meadows ‘ Jack or Peggy-with-lanthorn " was 
visible after dark. 1870 E. Peacock Kalf Skirl. (I. 3t 
Dazed..so as not to discern the flicker of a peggy wi’ her 
lantern from the light of day. 

Peggy (pei), z. [f. Pec 56.1 +-y.] Of the 
form of or resembling a peg. = 

1882 Quain Aled. Dict. 1595/1 The lower incisors are 
peggy and pointed. 

+Peggy-mast. Sc. Ols. Forms: 5 peey 
mast, pygy mast, 6 pege mast, e//ipt. (pi. 
piggeis. A yard to which a pennon was attached. 
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1494 Ace. Ld. igh Treas. Scot. 1.253 Ane gret mast, ane 
ra, ane swken, a pygy mast. 1496 /ded. 300 A barel of pyk 
and a pegy mast to the said schip. 1505 /é¢d. III. 86 To 
Robert Bertoun..for ane mozan mast and ane pege mast. 
1513 Douctas Zxeés i, vi. 4 For the south wyndis blast 
Our piggeis and our pinsalis wavit fast. 

Pegh, Peght, variants of Pecu, Picr. 

Pe'gless, a. [Sce -Less.] Not having a peg. 

1896 Daily News 25 Nov. 6/5 |The bullet with a peg] its 
effect is much more deadly than the pegless one. 

Pergiet. [See -LET.] A little peg. 

1890 Vemple Bar Alag. Mar. 416 A couple of tent-pegs, 
whicb..he tightens by driving in supplementary peglets. 

+Pegma, pegme. Os. [a. L. pégma, a. 
Gr. myypa framework fixed together, movable 
stage or scaffold ina theatre, f. ryy-vvev to fasten. ] 
A kind of framework or stage used in theatrical 
displays or pageants, sometimes bearing an inserip- 
tion; hence ¢ravzsf. the inscription itself. 

1603 B. Jonson Yas. /’s Coronat. Entertainm, Wks. 
(Rtldg.) 5290/1 In the centre..of the pegme, there was an 
aback or square, wherein this elogy was written, 1612 
Cuapman IVidowes 7... Plays 1873 II. 34 We shall heare 
.. what Reuells: what presentments are towards: and who 
penn'd the Pegmas. 1623 MippLeton 7yinmph Integr. 
Wks. (Bullen) VII. 386 Four other triumphal pegmes, are 
. planted to honour his lordship’s progress througb the city. 
1647 Warp Sip. Cobler 26 The Verses are even enough 
for such odde pegma’s. 

Pegmatite (pe'gmatait). Afi. [f. Gr. miypa, 
mypar- in sense of ‘thing joined together or eon- 
glutinated’+-1TE1.] A coarsely erystallized kind 
of granite, containing little miea. Hence Pegma- 
titic (-ti'tik), Pegmatoid adjs., resembling or 
having the strncture of pegmatite. 

1832 Darwin in Live & Lett. 1. 238 At Bahia the pegmatite 
and gneiss in beds had the same direction. 1852 Tu. Ross 
Humboldt's Trav. U1. xxiv. 460 The pegmatites, or graphic 
granites. 1864 Wesster, Pegratite,..a variety of granite, 
in which the quartz, as seen over the surface, has some 
resemblance to Oriental writing;—called also graphic 
granite, 1896 Naturat Science Aug. 86 The pegmatitic 
structure of so many igneous veins. 

Pegomancy (pigomensi, pe'go-). rare. [f. 
Gr. myq spring +-MANcY: in mod.F. pégomancie 
(Littré).}] Dévinatton by springs or fountains. 

1727 in BaiLev vol. II, 1824 McCutrocu Scotland IV. 43 
Omens are obtained..by the mode in which the air bubbles 
rise. This was the Pegomancy of the Greeks, 

Pe-goose, obs. orm of PEAK-GOOSE, 

+Pe-grall, a. Sc. Obs. Also peggrell, pygrall. 
{Origin unascertained.] Petty, paltry, trifling. 

1535 Lynpesay Satyve 2653 Ane peggrell theif that steillis 
ane kow. 1555 Sadir. Poems Keforit, xxxvi. 126 That fals 
and degenerat seid Of Douglassis..That of his bluide re- 
savit pe pygrall pryce. 1567 /6/. iii. 121, I did reid,.. How 
Acan tuik the excommunicat guid:..Gif God was wraith at 


ane sinall pegrall stouth [etc.]. 
Pe'g-top, pegtop. [f. Pec sé.1 + Top sé.J 


1, A pear-shaped wooden spinning-top, with a 
metal pin or peg forming the point, spun by the 
rapid uncoiling of a string wound about it. 

{1740 Dycue & Parnon, Peg..also the name of a small 
piece of steel or iron put into childrens toys, called castle- 
‘eps 1801 Strurt Sports & Past. tv. iv. 341 The peg-top, 
I believe, inust be ranked among the modern inventions. 
1812 H. & J. Surin Re7, Addr., Baby's Debut iti, Quite 
cross, a bit of string I beg, And tie it to his peg-top’s peg. 
1834 CauNTER Ortcut., Ann, vill. 110 Here we saw several 
Hindoo children spinning tops, precisely like the common 
peg-top used by children in Europe. 1887 Jessorr Arcady 
viii. 238 If there are two men in my parish who can spin 
a peg-top, I don’t know the second. 

b. A game of spinning peg-tops. 

1828 Bey's Own Bk. 12 Regular games at peg-top are 
played. .. The object of each player being to split the tops of 
his companions, 1841 T. A. TrottorE Sein. W, France 
I, viii, 122 The pupils and their ecclesiastical masters began 
playing peg-top together. 1885 Vew Bk. Sports 313 Peg-top, 
like marbles, appears to have very much gone out in London. 

2. pl. = peg-top trousers: see 3. 

1859 Farrar Futian //onte xx, Cut-away coat, and mauve- 
coloured pegtops. 1862 H. Kincstey Xaveushoe xvi, 
Better than pegtops and a black bowler hat, which strike 
no awe into the beholders. 

3. attrib, Having or suggesting the shape of 
a peg-top, as peg-lop form, vase, whisker; peg-top 
trousers, a form of trousers very wide in the hips 
and narrow at the ankles, in fashton ¢ 1858-65. 

1858 TRevetyan Camby. Dionysia, Nor picked a pocket; 
nor worn peg-top trousers. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. 
/ygtene (ed. 3) 415 The much-laughed-at pegtop trousers 
seein to be, in fact, the proper shape. 1894 Daly News 
12 Oct. 7/3 The form of trousers inclines to change to the 
peg-top style. 1898 /d/d 17 Jan. 8/6 ‘The early sixties '—or 
*Crinoline and peg-top trouser period’. 190z Daily Chron. 
26 Apr. 8/3 The sleeve. .shows a new pattern, called. .‘ the 
peg-top’, which is pleated above, and at the wrist. .is banded 
with taffetas, fixed with buttons. 

Hence Pegtopped f//.a., having peg-toptrousers. 

186: /tlustr. Lond. News 15 June 549/1 Two white-hatted 
and pegtopped ineffables, 

Pegyll, obs. form of PickLE. 

Pehlevi, Pehlvi: see PAHLAVI. 

Peice, obs. f. Pirck; obs. Sc. f. PAcE 56.2, 
Pascu, Pract. Peich, peigh, var. Prcu. 
Peiede, Peiere, obs. ff. Pain, Pair. 

| Peignoir (pen’war). [F., in 16th e. feig- 
nouotr (in Iatz.-Darm.), f. Zeiger to comb.} A 
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loose dressing-gown worn by women while their 
hair is being combed; a kind of linen or flannel 
gown put on on coming out of a bath; misapplied 
to a woman’s morning-gown. 

1835 Court Mag. VI. p. xxii/1 Pelisse robes, or peignoirs 
of light materials. .are now universally adopied in promenade 
dress. 1837 THackerav Navenswing i, I shall have on my 
peignoir, 1880 Miss Broucuton Sec. 7h. 1. x, Coolly 
wrapped in a white feignuoir by her window. 

Comb, 1880‘ Ourwa’ Moths 1.1. 12 Thelast bathers, peignoir- 
enwrapped, were sauntering up from the edge of the sea. 

Peignt, obs. f. Paint. Peil, peill(e, Peiler, 
obs. Sc. ff. PALE v., PEEL, PEELER. 

+ Pei‘mander. Sc. Obs. [app. corrupt ad. OF. 
pimentier, med.L. pigmentdrius, £. pement:—L., 
pigment-um a spiced drink.] A preparer of or 
dealer in spices or perfumes ; a perfumcr. 

1630-56 Gorpon fist. Earidom Sutherland (1813) 438 


Their owne claime from Gulielmus de Sancto Claro, the king's 
peimander. 


Pein, Peine, obs. forms of Pang, Paty. 

Peinct, peint, obs. forms of Paint. 

|| Peine (péZin).  [F. pezze (pen), Pain.] Pain, 
punishment. In phrase fede forte et dure (+ occas. 
partly anglieized): ‘severe and hard punishment’, a 
form of punishment, formerly inflicted on persons 
arraigned for felony who refused to plead, in which 
the prisoner’s body was pressed with heavy weights 
until he pleaded or died; pressing to death. Also 
used allusively. (Cf PENANCE sé. 5.) 

1554 Dial. on Laws Eng. \. xii. 133 He shal haue paine 
fort and dure (that is to say) he shalbe pressed to death, 
and he shall there forfait his goods, and not his lands. [So 
1721 St. German's Doctor & Stud. 277.) 1815 Scott Guy 
/. xxxvii, I hope she has had the conscience to make her 
independent, in consideration of the ee Sorte ct dure 
to which she subjected her during her life-time. 1839 
Keicutcev //ist, Exg, 1. 416 The ‘peine forte et dure’.. 
was not abolished till the middle of the 18th century. 1888 
Encycel, Brit. (edeg) XXII. 465/2 A case of pcize occurred 
as lately as 1726. At times tying the thumbs with whipcord 
was used instead of the Jesne. 

Peion, -oun, -onie, obs. ff. Pigeon, Prony. 

Peip, Peiple, obs. Sc. forms of PEEP, PEOPLE. 

Peir, obs. Se. f. PEAR sé. and v.; obs. f. Pirr. 

Peirameter (paircem/étar). [mod. f. Gr. meipa 
trial, attempt, endeavour +-METER.} (See quots.) 
, 1842 Francis Dict. Arts, etc., Petranteter, an instrument, 
invented by Mr. J. Macneil, which indicates the amount of 
resistance offered by the surfaces of roads, of different con- 
structions, to the passing of wheel carriages, etc. 1875 
Knicut Dict. Alech., Peirameter, ..a clumsy form of 
dynamometer, being dragged along on the ground. The 
power required to move it is indicated bya finger on a dial. 

Peirandlie (.Sv.), apparently; see PEAR 2. 

Peirastic (poire'stik), a. rave, Also pir-. 
[ad. Gr. metpaorix-ds of the nature of trying, ten- 
tative, f. meepav to try.] Involving, or performing, 
an attempt or expertment; experimental, tentative. 
So + Peira‘stical = fezrastic; Peira'stically adv., 
in the way of attempt or experiment, tentatively. 

1656 Stancev /Zist. Philos. v. (1701) 175/1 Of Plato’s 
Dialogues are Physick.. Logick..Ethick.. Politick..*Pira- 
stick. 1800 Jonthly Mag. 1X. 582 This work is wholly of 
the pirastic kind, 1859 Kincstey J/isc., Tennyson 1. 215 
One .. belonging to a merely speculative and _peirastic 
school. a@ 1647 Sir R. Firmer Dése. Taking Use for Aloney 
(1678) 4 A Father to stir up..the industry of his Son, doth 
lend him an hundred pound with a *peirastical Covenant for 
gain not intending. .to take any interest at all. 1817 T. L. 
Peacock Alelincourt xviii, Proceeding fedetentim, and 
opening the subject *peirastically. 

Peirce, Peire, obs. forms of PIERCE, PATR. 

Peirl(e, Peirrie, obs. forms of PEart, PERRY. 

Peirs, var. PERSE a. Obs. ; obs. f. PrERCE, PARSE. 

Peirt, obs. form of Perr. 

Peis, obs. f. PEacE, PEASE, PEISE, PIECE, 

+ Pei'sage, pesage. Od. [ME. a. OF. 
pesage, {, peser to weigh, PEIsE + -AGE.] A duty 
paid for the weighing of goods. 

(1321 Rolls Partt, 11. 39 Concessimus. .Ricardo de Byfiet 
custodiam Pesagii in Portu et Villa Suthantonie.]} 

1455 Kotls of Parlt. V. 311 Profittes and Emolumentes of 
Waters, Fisshynges, Mylnes, Cranages, Stallages, Peisages, 
Passages. 1706 Puitxirs, Pesage, a Custom or Duty paid 
for the weighing of Merchandizes or Wares. 1894 Mrs. 
GreEN Town Life in 15th C. 1. v. 183 ‘ Pesage’,..(a] toll... 
for the weighing of goods. 

+ Pei‘sant, pe‘sant, ¢. Ols. Forms: 5-6 
pesaunt, 6-7 peisant, 5 peysaunt, 6 peysant, 
pessant, 7 peizant; (also 5-6 Sc. paisand, pay- 
sand). [ME. a. OF. Jesant, pr. pple. of peser to 
weigh, PrIsE; in spelling fezsan¢ assimilated to 
the Eng. form of the vb. ; the Sc. paisand was prop. 
pr. pple. of patse, PEISE, = fetséng.] 

Heavy. a. “2. Having great weight, ponderous. 
b. Forcible, as a blow given with a heavy body. 
ec. fig. That weighs or presses heavily upon one ; 
oppressive; toilsome. d. Weigheddown, oppressed, 
as with drowsiness, etc. 

a, ¢1450 Merlin 119 Thei smote on his helme grete strokes 
and pesaunt. 1483 Caxton G. de da Tour cxxxiv, His hede 
was ryght pesaunt and heuy. 1520 St. Pagers //en. V1//, 
VI. 55 He had seen Your Grace wellde one {sword} more 
pesaunt then the same, 1584 Hupson Du Bartas’ Fudith 
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u. in Sylvester’s Du Bartas (1621) 700 Yet like the valiant 
Palme they did sustaine Their peisant weight, redressing vp 
againe, 1600 Rowtanps nave of Clubs (Percy Soc.) 5 
Misers.. Which with their moyling care and pessant paines, 
Had scraped thousands. 

B. ©1470 Golagros & Gaw, 463 Pellokis paisand to pase, 
Gapand gunnys of brase. 1513 Douctas sues vi. vi. 61 
Vnder the paysand and the hevy charge. 

Hence + Pei‘santly adv., heavily. 

1503 Hawes “xamp. Virt, vu. viii, His strokes.. were so 
peysantly on bym sette. 

Peisant, obs. form of PEASANT. 

Peiscush, variant of Pesucusn. 

Peise (/é!z, piz), sb. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 
4-5 peys, 4-6 peis, 5 pees, 5-6 peyce; peyse, 
5-7 peise ; 6 peasse, peysse, pece, pese, pease ; 
6-7 peize, peyze, peaze. 8. 4-6 pays, 5 payce, 
paiss, paysse, pass(e, 5-6 pais; payse, 5-7 
paise, Sc. pace, 7 paize. [ME. Jets, feys, in 
16the. (pés), a, early OF., ONF. and AF. Jezs 
(central Fr. pots, now poids) = Pr. fens, pes, Cat. 
pes, Sp. and It. peso:—L. pensunt something 
weighed, weight, sb. from neut. pa. pple. of ev- 
deve to weigh. ‘The forms in -e, when early, repre- 
sent OF. feise, med.L. fensa, pesa, fem. wetght, of 
same derivation: see Du Cange. In 16thc. the 


two forms ran together as (péz).] 

+1. The quality of being heavy; heaviness, 
weight. Also in semi-concr. sense, satd of that 
which is heavy: cf. weight, load, burden. Obs. 

1330 R. Bruxne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 8792 Po stanes.. 
Ar so heuy, & of swylk peys. 13.. Coerde L. 4095 Be pays 
it closes togeder agen. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. Kon. 
xviii. (1495) ciij/1 Angels. . ben not greuyd wyth wyghte nother 
pees of body. 1450 Cov. A/yst. (Shaks. Soc.) 237 An holy 
ston Ryth sad of weyth and hevyof peys. 1534 More Covi/. 
agst. Trib. wi. xxvii. (1847) 312 Lift up and let hang with 
the peise of all his body, bearing down upon the.. wounded 
places. 1582 T. Watson Centurte of Lone xxvii, When 
Charons boate hath felt her peaze [rise ease]. c 1611 
Cuarman /diad xu. 167 A stone of such a paise, That one 
of this times strongest men, with both hands, could not 
raise, 1624 Br. Mountacu /imed. Addr. 33 Where each 
part sustaineth the peise alone. 

+b. In various fig. uses of ‘weight’: Gravity, 
importanee; burden (of blame, ptinishment, re- 
sponsibility) ; steadying weight, ‘ballast’. Ods. 

1470 Henrv IWadlace vu. 1441 All the haill pa(i)ss (v.77. 
pes, pais] apon him selff he sal tak. c1470 HENRyYson Fadles 
xu. (Wolfs Lamb) viii. (Bann. MS.), Off his awin deid ilk man 
salbeir the paiss. c1ge0 7hree Kings Sons 100 He thought 
the matier was of grete peyce, wherfore he wolde make no 
sodeyn answere. 1568 Grarton Chron. II. 621, xv. thousand 
men, in whom consisted the waight and peyse of the whole 
enterprise. 1589 Purrennam Eng. Poeste tt. (Arb.) 144 Full 
heauie is the paise of Princes ire. 1602 Marston Antonio's 
Rev. ut. Prol., That with unused paize of stile and sense, 
We might waigh massy in judicious scale. 

+2. Definite or specified weight; the amount 
that a thing weighs. Ods. 

1382 Wyciir Yer. lit. 20 Ther was no peis [1388 weil3te] 
of the bras. 1389 in Ex. Gilds (1870) 38 Candils. .brennyng 
abouten his corps, of xij. 4d. peys. 14-. in //ist. Colt. 
Citizen London (Camden) 106 Newe nowblyss .. of lasse 
wyght thenne was the olde nobylle by the paysse of an 
halpeny wyght. 1540 Rec. of Elgin (1903) 48 ‘Vhat the leif 
baksteris obserwe and keip the peis and weych[t] giffin to 
tham. 1610 HoLLanp Camden's Brit. u. 59 He tooke the 
peise of some of them by hand. 

Jig. ¢%4x2z Hoccieve De Reg. Princ. 1689 Aduoutrie and 
periurie, and wylful slaghtre, .. lik ben, and ores pei 
weye, 1555 J. Proctor //ist. Wyat's Reb. 45 An thereby 
outweye the 1uste peize of bounden duetye. 


+b. A definite measure of weight. Ods. 

1419 in Fabric Rolls Vork Minst. (Surtees) 37 Et in iij 
sem’ et in iij pais’ albi vitri. 1552 Wottingham Rec. 1V. 
p. xxvii, For euery peyse [of tallow] sold contrary to this 
(order). 

te. (Of peise, or attrib.) Used to distinguish 
eertain coins of special weight, as distinguished from 
others of the same name but lighter. Oés. 

1453 Sc. Acts Fas. // (1814) 11. 40/1 Pe Inglis new noble 
callit of paise sal haif cours Pan for xiijs. ilijd. 1456 Tid. 
46/1 Pe henry Ingliss noble of paiss. 1463 in Bury Wilds 
(Camden) 35, I. .be qwethe to Seynt Edmond and his schryne 
my hevy peys noble, wich weyeth xxs. 1469 in Somerset 
Wedieval Mills (1901) 215, 20s. of peise grotes. 

3. concr. A weight; a piece or lump of some 
heavy substance used in some way on account of 
its weight ; sfec. (@) a standard weight by which 
to weigh goods; (4) one of the weights of a clock, 
by which its mechanism ts moved. Now dial. 

3303 R. Brunne Handi. Synne 5949 Fals pey's and fals 
mesure. 13.. A. Adis. 1620(Bodl. MS.) Wip peises[v.7. peys} 
stones and Gauelok Her fon hij gynnen fast to knok. dd. 
1630 Summe wip peys was to ffrussht Summe wip gauelok to 
dep lussht. 1377 Lancet. P. PZ. B. xin. 246, I hadde neuer, 
..gut of be popis 3ifte Saue a pardoun with a peys of led, 
¢ 1430 Lype. A/énx. Poenis (Percy Soc.) 246 Lyk an horloge 
wban the peys is goo. c1440 Prowp. Parv. 3900/1 Peys of 
a welle, tefo, in K. kyptre (cécouia). 1479 Vatton Churchw. 
Acc. (Soin. Rec. Soc.) 113, Makyng of the peysys of ledde 
upon the belowys. 15.. Aderdeen Regr. (fam.), To wend 
[wind] the peassis thairof (of the clock]. 1600 R. Cawprey 
Treasurie 60 A Clocke can neuer stand still from running, 
so long as the peases and plummets doohang thereat. 1637 
Rutuerrorp Le?t. t. cxxxi, (1664) 255 The wheels, paces 
and motions of this poor Church. 1670-90 in Edgar Old 
Ch. Life Scotd. (1885) 35 [Getting cords for the] paizes. 
1880 HI”. Cornw. Gloss., Paysel, peizer, weigbts. 
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tb. fig. Obs. a 
¢1380 Wycuir Sera. Sel. Wks. II. 321 Pe peys of Goddis rizt 
mut nedis wey after mennys werkes, c141z Hoccteve De 
Reg. Princ. 60 Best is I stryue nat Agayne the pays [zv.r. 
peys] of fortunes balaunce. 1642 Rocers Vaaman 208 
The peize and weight which this carnall world hangs upon 
a Religion of form. 

+4. Forcible impact, as of a heavy body; mo- 
mentum, impetus ; a heavy blow or fall. Ods. 

¢ 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn \ii. 201 Alle at one peyse cain 
and spored their horses nyghe vnto the ooste of Subyon. 
1493 Festivall (W. de W. 1515) 35 With a grete peyse they 
let the crosse and tbe body fall downe togyder in to the 
mortesse. 1590 SpeNsER F. Q. 1b ti. 20 He [Ptolemy] with 
a peaze it [the glass tower] brake. 1602 Marston Antonio's 
Rev. v. i, That she may fal with a more waightie paise. 

5. Balance, poise, equilibrium; suspense; the 
act of balancing or holding poised. Now dra/. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 3260 Houande here a hand-qwile and 
hingand in payse [Dud/. A/S. on payse]. 1601 R. Jouxson 
Kingd, & Commi, (1603) 263 Their forces may..bee saide 
to be ballanced with a just and equall peyze. 1609 £v. 
Woman in Hum. i. in Bullen O. PZ 1V, Let your faire 
hand be beame unto the ballance And with a stedded peyze 
lift up that beame. 1867 Rock Fis an’ Nell xxx.(E. D. D.), 
I've lost ma paise. 

Peise (pé'z, piz),v. Ods. exc. dial. Forms: 4-7 
peise, peyse, payse, 5 peysse, 5-6 pase, 5-7 
paise, 6 payze, (peace), Sc. paisse, 6-7 peize, 
peyze, pease, paize, 7 peiz, peayse, peaze, pese. 
(ME. peise, repr. the stem-stressed form of OF. 
peser (3rd sing. pres. peise) = Pr. pessar, pezar, 
Sp. pesar, It. pesare:—L. pensdre to weigh, freq. 
of pendére to weigh. In 14thc. OF., pezse often 
became fozse, and this vocalization was sometimes 
extended to the inf., etc., e.g. potser, potsd, poisons, 
potserors, Cf. the mod.Eng. form Poise.) 

tl. frans. To weigh, measure the weight of, as 
ina balance. Also absol/. Obs. 

1362 Lanct. P. 2’/. A. v. 131 Pe pound pat heo peysede by. 
138a Wycur /sa. xlvi 6 je that..siluer with a balaunce 

isen. c12430 Lypc. Win. Poems (Percy Soc.) 190 Al my 

y peyssed in balaunce, Weiethe not an unce. 171 
Diccrs fantom, wi. xv. Siij, It mought be paised or 
waighed in Ballance. 1585 Beicur MWelanch. xiv. 72 The 
hallance peaseth all kinde of waighty thinges alike. 1609 
Hottann Amm. Alarcell. 28 To weigh and peise the 
mountaines. 

+b. fg. Of non-material things. Ods. 

€1430 Lyoc. Alin, Poems (Percy Soc.) 179 Graunt us.. 
Geyn our trespas gracious indulgence, Nat lik our meritis 
peised the qualité. a1zss57 Grimatpe Soug, [’rayse of 
Measurckepyng 18 Stands largesse iust, in cgall balance 
payzd. 1559 Jirr. Mag., len. Wf, x, Our wit and willing 
power are paysed by his will. : 

c. To estimate the weight of, as by lifting or 
poising in the hand. In quot. 1390 with obj. cl.: 
to estimate or guess by doing this. Now dra/. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 314 Th's Maister to the Cofre is 
cone, He peiseth ther wus somwhat in. 1539 TaverNex 
Gard. Wiysed. 1. 9 b, The seruannt peysynge now this, nowe 
that boxe. at laste chase that whiche conteyned the lead. 
1610 Hottann Camden's Grit, 1. 34 Pearles, the bignesse 
and weight whereof he was wont 10 peise and trie by his 
hand. 1880 Peanp Alother Molly xi. 138 She had just 
‘pesed * it in her hand, and the weight was nothing. 

+2. fig. ‘To weigh in the mind; to deliberate 
upon, considcr, ponder; to cstimatc. Ods. 

1382 Wycuir /’rov. xxi. 2 The Lord forsothe peiseth the 
hertis. 14.. HWoccteve A/in. Poems (1892) 57 Pat he peise 
and weye What inyn entente is a@1548 Hatt Chron., 
Ten, V1 145 Peisyng..the inconueniences, and harme that 
might fal. 59x Sytvester De Bartasi. it. 1191 Lett’s peiz 
and ponder ‘Lh’ Almighties Works. 1633 P. FLetcuer Purple 
fsf. vin. xvi, ‘Those vaunts in balance peysing, Which farre 
their deeds outweigh’d. A 5 ode 

+3. To place or keep in equilibrium; to hold 
suspended or supported; to balance, poise; also 
(quot. 1594), to cause to sway to and fro (like 
somcthing suspended) while supported in the hand. 

1388 Wycuir Prov. viii. 29 Whanne he peiside the founde- 
mentis of erthe. 1513 Douctas /Fuess v. vii. 84 Eneas 
Pasis thair wecht als lychtlie as a fas. 1§67 Gotnixc 
Ovid's Met. vi. (1593) 188 The workeman .. Did peise his 
bodie on his wings, and in the aire on hie Hoong wauering. 
1589 R. Harvey 27. Perc. (1860) 21 She peaseth the sword 
of Instice with an vprighte hand. 1594 Prat Jerwell-ho. i. 
47 Hee.. caused an egge tostand alone by peyzing it to and 
fro betweene his handes. 


! 


1633 P. Frerciuer /erple [sl. 1. 


vii, Upon this base a curious work is rais'd,.. Though soft, | 


yet lasting, with just balance pais'd. pe 
+b. To bring into or hold in mutual cquilibrium, 
as in the scales of a balance; to balance (two 
things) against each other, or (one thing) against 
another; to make equal in weight. Usually fg. 

1450-80 tr. Secreta Secret. xx. iy The wisdome of god 
peysith euenly, and ordeyneth alle thingis forto serve to his 
creaturis. 1601 RK. Jounson Aiugd. & Comuiw. (1603) 130 
The citie of Lubecke..doth in so euen a ballance peayse 
the differences of these twoe nations; as it suffereth not the 
one to practise against the other. 1622 Matynes slic. 
Law.Merch. 183 Vhe needle, being a bodice indued with 
two seuerall properties, the one of Grauitie, and the other 
of Lenitie, which being equally peized, forceth him to abide 
in the Horizon. 

+e. To be of equal weight with, weigh as much 
as, balance, counterbalance. Oés. 

1577 WHETSTONE Remembr. Gascoigne liv, You, in Ballance 
of deceit wil Lawyers payze, I feare with ouer waight. 1607 
Mippteton {autily of Love i. iv. 231 Whose want of 
stoare..could not peiz thvnequall scale of auarice. 
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+4. To put a weight upon, add weight to; to 
weight, load, burden; to weigh down ; to oppress ; 
to furnish with weights (quot. 1573). /. and jig. 

1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 199 He became 
mournynge and Sorefull and hugely hym peyset that he 
had god so mych y-grewid. 1525 Lo. Berners Froiss. II. 
clxx. [clxvi.} 497 He were worthy to peyse the gybet. 
1§73~4 in Swayne Sarin Churchw. Accts. (1896) 122 For 
ij é of Iron to payse the clocke iiijd. 1577-87 Ho LinsHep 
Chron. UL. 851/2 It would helpe to peize the ballance on 
his side. 1594 SHaxs. Wich. 11, v. iii. 105 Lest leaden 
slumber peize me down. 1627 H. Burton Baiting Lofe's 
Bull To Rdr. 4 The wise Pilot, that can make vse of baser 
earth for balasse, to peize the vessell. : 

+b. zx/r. To press downwards by its weight. 

1595 SPEXSER Col. Cloxt 849 The cold began to covet heat, 
And water fire; the light to mount on bie, And th’ heavie 
downe to peize. ’ 

5. trans. To drive, bear down, ctc. by impact 
of a heavy body, or (generally) by force; to force. 
Now dra. 

2a1400 Morte Arth. 3038 Thane boldly pay buske, and 
bendes engynes, Payses in pylotes. /é/d. 3043 Paysede and 
pelid downe playsterede walles. c1s70 Durham Depos. 
(Surtees) 116 Thou harlott preist! peiste thou me? I will 
be here when I lyst, in spite of thy teithe. 

b. To force (open, up, loose, etc.) by weight or 
pressure. da/, 

18z5 Brockett .V. C. Gloss., Pase,..to raise, to lift up, to 
open with violence. 1876 IWVAitby Gloss. s. v., ‘ Paze it loose, 
the lock is blunder’d’. oe Worthumbld, Gloss., laise, 
to weigh up, as with a crowbar. ‘Paise-up that flag-stone * 

6. intr, To have weight, be of a specified weight, 
weigh (so much’. Now da/. 

1362 Lanct. P. P/. A. v. 131 Pe pound pat heo peysede by 
peisede a quartrun more ben myn Auncel dude. 1390 GowrrR 
Conf, 11. 435 Hou that it peiseth Above al other metall most. 
1430 Lypc. Min. Loems (Percy Soc.) 160 A purs that 
peiseth lihte. @1470 Tiptort Cesar xii. (1530) 15 I.itell 
ryngys of yren paysing a certayn weyght. 1583 STtuBBES 
elnat. Abus. ui. (1882) 28 ‘To vse sinister meanes to make it 
pease well in waight. 1882 Xcports [Provinc. 19 (E. D. D.) 
This will paze more than you think. 

+b. zuztr. ‘Yo press heavily, to weigh. Ods. 
¢14§0 Merlin 37 When thei fele that the werke peyseth 
hevy vpon them. 

Ilence Peised fA/.a.; Peising v4/. sé. ay 48 a. 

3382 Wye1ir £cc/. vi. 15 Peising of gold and of siluer. 
1513 Dovuctas -Eneis vin. v. 11 Furth of plaitis gret Wyth 
paissit flesche plenist the altaris large [L. cusulantque 
oneratis lancibus aras). 1602 Marston Antonio's Nev. 
1. v, Whose well pais'd action ever rests upon, Not giddie 
humours, but discretion. @ 1628 F. Grevin. WWustapha 
Chorus i, Wks. (1633) 95 -As equall peising liberality, 

Peise, obs. form of PEACE, PEASE, PIECE. 

+ Pei‘seless, ac. Os. In 7 peizlesse. [f. 
PEISE sé. + -LESS.] Without weight; very light. 

1606 Sytvester Du fartas u. iv. ut. WVagnificence 978 
Like peizlesse plume born vp by Boreas breath. 

tPei'ser. Oés. [f. Preise v. + -ERn]: cf. OF, 
peseor, -eur, in regimen fesere.] 

1. One who weighs, ponders, or cstimates. 

1382 Wvceur /’rov. xvi. 2 Of spiritis the peiscre is the 
Lord {1388 the Lord isa weiere of spiritis]. 1611 Coter., 
Peseur, a peiser, weigher ; ponderer. 

An officer appointed to weigh goods, spec. 
the tin from the Cornish mines. 

1485 Rolls of Parlt. V1. 366/1 The Office of Peyser, within 
oure Fowneand Porte of Suthanton, /éic. 3383/1 The Offices 
of Peiser and Gaoler of oure Towne of Lestwithiell. r160z 
Carew Cornwall 14 The officers deputed to manage this 
Coynage are, Porters to beare the Tynne, Peizers to weigh it. 

Peishwa, -wah, variants of Pesuwa. 

+ Peisy, a. Oss. In 6 peizie. [f. Prisx sh. + 
-y.] Weighty, heavy. 

1599 R. Lincne tr. Fount. Auc. Fiction G, Compacted of 
solide and peizie lead. 

Peit, obs. form of Peat. 

+Pei'trel,peytrel, petrel, 54. Oés. Forms: 
4 (9) peytral, 4-5 -elle, 4-7 -el, 5-6 -ell; 6-erel, 
7 -il; 6-7 peit(t)rel\l; 4 paytrel, 5-6 -ell(e, 
-ylle, paitrell, patrelle, 6 pattrell; (3 pettryll), 
6 petrel(1, -il, -al, peterell, 6-7 pet(t)rel(1, (6 
pewtrell, peutral,-il). [ME.a. AF. pestre/= OF. 
peitral (mod.F. potlrail) = Sp. pelral, It. petrale 
:—L. pectorale breast-plate, neuter of fecloralis adj., 
f, pectus, pector- breast: see Pecrona.] A piece 
of armour to protect the breast of a horse (often 
richly ornamented, and retained for ornament after 
its defensive use had passed away); occas. also 
applied to a breast-collar: = PoiTREL. 

13.. Coer de L. 5713 Hys crouper heeng al full off belles, 
And hys peytrel, and hys arsoun. 1380 Sir Ferumb, 3665 
Drydel & paytrel & al be gere Wip fyn gold y-harneysed 
were. ¢1386 Cuaucer Can. Veom. l’rol, § To 11 Aboute 
the peytrel stood the foom ful hize. 1483 Cath. Augl. 271/2 
A Patrelle, autela, fectorale. 1913 DouGias rEuneis vi. v. 
194 Chair brusit trappouris and patrellis. xgs2 Hvurort, 
Pewtrell for a horse, aufc/a. 1555 Pies Decades 271 When 
theyr peitrels or drawynge collers are put on them. 1556 
Witnats Dict. (1568) 39a/1 A peterell, antilena. 1558 
Puaer /Enetd vii. T ij, Horses. . Their brestes embroydryd 
gylt, their paitrells pendant compasfolde. a@1586 StpNey 

rceadia i. (1629) 272 His petrell and raines, were em- 
brodered with feathers sutable vnto it. r600 F. WALKER 
Sf. Maudeville 143b, Besides the ordinary gyrths and 
peutrals, comming ouer their breast and belly. 1607 Torsett 
Four-f, Beasts (1658) 240 That neither girths, peytril, sturrops, 
trappings, or crupyard, fall betwixt the Back and Saddle. 
1653 Urounart Nate/ais i. v, It is enough to break both | 
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girths and pettrel. 1656 Biount Glossogr., FPetrel, see 
Pectoral. lbid., Pectoral, a brest-plate or defence for the 
brest, a Peitrel, Poitrel, or Stomacher. 

Hence + Pei‘trel v./ravs.,to put a peitrelon. Oés. 
4393 Laxct. P.P/. C. v. 23 Sette my sadel vppon soffre- 
til-ict-see-my-tyme; Let peitrel hym and pole hym. 1688 
R. Houme Armoury ut. xix. (Roxb.) 165/1 Mounted on a 
Pettrelled or Barded courser. 

Peizant, Peize, variants of PEISANT, PEISE. 

+ Pejerate, v. Obs. rare-°. [f. L. peyeral-, 
ppl. stem of peyerare (from per-jiirare) to swear 
falscly.} z/r. To forswear, commit perjury. So 
+ Pejera‘tion [ad. L. Acjeration-em], a false swear- 
ing, forswearing. 

1650 Brixstey Antidote 7 When the Titles of God are 
abused, .. by way of Pejeration..or by way of wicked 
swearing. 1656 Birount Glossogr., f'eicrate, to forswear, not 
to do that he hath sworn todo, 1658 Puiturs, /’ejeration, 
a forswearing. 


Pejorate (prdgoiett), v. [f. L. peorat-, ppl. 
stem of fcjoradre to make worse, f. peydr-em worse.) 
trans, To make worse, deteriorate, worsen. 

1653 R. Sanvers Ay siogn., Aloles 12 If black, it pejorateth 
these his good fortunes. @17or SeDLEY Gruimdler 1, i, 
Instead of meliorating, it pejorates, 1751 FraNKLin Ess, 
Wks. 1840 I]. 316 Slaves also pejorate the families that use 
them. 1893 STEVENSON Catr/oms iv. 39 You do not appear 
to me torecognise the gravity of your situation or you would 
be more careful not to pejorate the same. 

Pejoration (pidzoréi*fan). (ad. med.L. pé/o- 
ralton-em, n. of action from peyordre: sce prec.] A 
making or becoming worse, a worsening, deteriora- 
tion ; depreciation (of property). 

1658 Panturs, Peyoration, a making worse. 1659 GAUDEN 
Tears of Ch. \. xiv. 131 Which pejorations, as to the piety, 
peace and honour of this Nation, no man. .can behold, with- 
out sad and serious deploring. @ 1734 Nor1n Lives (1890) 
II]. 59 Everyone chose rather to pay for amelioration than 
receive for pejoration. 183: RroucnaM in.Wilson & Shaw 
Lords’ Kepts. V.295 What ameliorations and what pejora- 
tions are to be taken into the account? 

Pejorative (prdzéreitiv, p/dzpritiv), a. and 
56, [t. L.type *pcejoraviv-us, f. ppl. stem of pejorare : 
sec Prgonate and -IvE: so mod.F. péyoratif.] 
a. adj, Tending to make worse; depreciatory; 
applied especially to a derivative word in which 
the meaning of thc root word is lowercd by the 
addition of a sufix or otherwise. b. sd. A word 
of this character, as foelaster, poeticule, poetling, 

1882 Ocitvtr (Annandale) s. v., Poetaster is a pejorative of 
poet. @ 1888 G. Masson Sel Tales Mod. rr. Writers 
(1892) 252 This substantive has now a pejorative meaning, 
1892 F. Apams in \. & Q. 8th Ser. II. 2151/2 ‘Whe Italian 
hoccaccia is a pejorative form of decca,a mouth, equivalent 
to the modern colloquial English ‘ugly mug’. 1895 F. Hatt 
Two Irifles i. A Kejsoinder 35 Uorne Tooke’s pejorative 


| graminatist, based on the unclassical Latin granunatista, 


was..formerly in some vogue. 

Hence Pejoratively adv., in a depreciative or 
deteriorated sense. 1890 in Ceut. Dict. 

Pejorism (pidzériz'm). nonce-wd. [f. L. péjor, 
pijorem worse + -I8M, after fessineism.] The belief 
that the world is becoming worsc. 

1878 Max Mizcer //ibéert Lect. vii. 371 Man has believed 
in pessimism, he has hardly ever belicved in pejorism, 

Pejority (p/dzgtiti). [fas prec. + -1ry.] The 
state or condition of being worse; worscness. 

1615 ‘I. Avams Blacke Devill 72 ‘The last state of that 
mau shall be worse than the first '... This pejority of his state 
may be amplified in six respects. 

Pek, obs. form of PEck 56.1, v.1, Pick v,1 

Pekan (pekin). [Canadian Fr. pekan, ad. 
Abnaki (Eastern Algonkin) péZandé (Rasles).] A 
carnivorous beast (A/us/ela pennant) of the weasel 
family, a native of the no:thern parts of North 
America, valuable for its fur; called also Pennant’s 
marten; = FisHER 2b; also, the fur of this beast. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 2co Fisher. In Canada he is 
called Pekan. 1877 Coves Fur Auin. iii. 65 The Pekan is 
much the largest of the genus, and indeed of the whole 
Weasel kind.., excepting only the Wolverene and Grison. 

Pekan, variant of PECAN. 

Peke, obs. form of PEAK v., Peck 56.1, PEEK v, 

|| Pekea (pzkia). Also piqui, pikia. [The 
native name in Tupi. W. Piso De Aebus Nat. 
/ndiarum, Amsterdam 1658, 141, has ‘ Peguca 
sive Lekia’.] A tree (Caryocar bulyrosum) of 
the tea family ( Zerzstramiacex), native to Guiana, 
valuable for its timber, and producing nuts rescm- 
bling the souari- or butter-nuts, but more oily. 

18x10 SoutHey #razi/ 111. 758 The piqui is of more im- 
portance to a country like Piauhy Shere drought is the 


great evil. 1863 Bates Vat. A wason viii, The pikia.. bears 
a large eatable fruit. 1866 7reas. Bot. 229/1 Claryocar] 
butyrosum.,is called Pekea by the natives, ..its timber. .is 
valuable for ship-building, mil!l-work, etc. 

Pek-ex, obs. form of PIck-Ax. 

Pekin (prkin, -kiry). [a. F. £22, the Jesuit 
Missionaries’ spelling of the Chinese Pe-hing (pé- 
kin), lit. ‘northern capital’ (opposed to Nanking 
‘southern capital’), the name of the capital of 
China; hence, applied attrib. or elliptically.] 

1. A kind of silk stuff, ; 

1783 Justaonp tr. Rayual’s Hist, [udies 111. 193 Valencia 
manufactures Pekins superior to those of China, 1835 Court 
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Mag. V1. p.ii/t Some of the most novel promenade robes 
are composed of pekin. 1891 Daily News 24 Feb. 5/3 ‘The 
material was. .striped brocade or pekin, having on the silken 
stripes flowers in old rose. aftvib, 1848 Tuackeray Be. 
Suoés iv, The niost superb Pekin bandannas. nn 

|| 2. Fr. pékin, péguin (peken): A name originally 
given by the soldiers under Napoleon 1} to any 
civilian; occasional in English use. 

{Referred by Littré to sense 1, trousers of pekin being 
much worn under the Empire. Hatzfeld and Darmesteter 
consider this derivation doubtful.] 

1827 Scott Nafoleon 111. 70 ‘Vhese professional troops.. 
were quite ready to correct the insolence of the pekins (a 
word of contempt, used by soldiers to those who did not 
belong to their profession). 1870 Sfectator 19 Nov. 1371 
Study was actually discouraged as fit only for pékins, and 
diplomatists often knew little more than soldiers. 1870 
Lowett Study IWVind. (1886) 81 Vhere was hardly such a 
tbing as a Aékin. 1899 Speaker 16 Sept. 282/2 The pckin, 
even when he sits in the Court of Cassation, is treated with 
poe 

Pekk, -e, obs. forms of Peck sé.1 

Pekoe (pe‘ko, pi*ko), s5. Also 8 peco, pecko, 
peckho. [From Chinese: in Amoy dialect fe/-ho, 
in Cantonese fak-ho; from Zek, pak = Mandarin 
peh, pai white + io, Mandarin #ao down, hair.] A 
superior kind of black tea, so called from the Icaves 
being picked young with the down still on them. 

171z Appison Sfect. No. 328 Coffee, Chocolate, Green, 
Imperial, Peco, and Bohea-l'ea seem to be Trifles. 1771 

. R. Forster tr. Osdeck’s Voy. 1. 250 Back-ho, or Pack-ho, 
is that which we call Peckho, which has leaves with dots. 
1859 Sata Tw. round Clock (1861) 141 The huge tea ware- 
houses, where .. the flowery Pekoe or the family Souchong, 
slumbers in tin-foiled chests. e 

Hence Pe‘koe @. ¢vais., to mix with pekoe tea. 

1892 WatsH Jee (Philad.) 182 A choice or ‘pekoed’ For- 
mosa will be found the most desirable and valuable. /éd. 
184 If the Assam be ‘ pekoed ’ so much the better. 

Pekul, variant of PrcuL, a weight. 

| Pel. Ods. [Anglo-Fr., = OF. gel, mod.F. pzevt :— 
L. palus stake: see PEEL 56.1] A stake at which 
swordsmanship was practised in the 14th century. 

1801 Strutt Sports & Past. ut. i. § 3 (paraphrasing AF, 
MS. of r4tb c.) The autbor .. strongly recommends a con- 
stant and attentive attack of the pel ..for so he calls the 
post-quintain...The practitioner was then to assail the pel, 
armed with sword and shield, in the same manner as he 
would an adversary. 

Pel, obs. form of PALL, PreEew 56.1, Pett 6.1 

| Pela, pé-la (pala). [Chinese faz, fe-, peh- 
white + /a wax.}] The white wax obtained in 
China from the wax insect (Coccis pela or Stizensis); 
Chinese or China wax. 

1794 Pearson in Pil. Traus. LX XXIV. 383 Tbe Chinese 
collect a kind of wax, much esteemed by them, under the 
name of Pé-la, from a coccus deposited ..on certain shrubs. 

|| Pelada (pilada), Path. Also in Fr. form 
pelade. [F. fe/ade a disease that causes falling 
off of down or hair, f. fever to deprive of hair.] 
(See quots.) Hence Peladic (pélzdik) a., of or 
pertaining to pelada. 

1753 Cuampers Cyc. Sufp., Pelada,a kind of alopecia, 
or distempered state of the body, occasioning the shedding 
of the hair, arising from a venereal cause, 1857 in Mayne. 
1899 Allbutt's Syst. sed. VIM. 905 Microbacillus of the 
‘peladic utricle ...Found in the ampulliform dilatations of 
the hair follicles..in enormous numbers. 

+ Pelado:r, -ore. Oés. rare—!. [a. Sp. pelador 
‘one that pillcth, maketh bald, or bare’ (Minsheu), 
f. pelar:—L. pilare: see Put v.] A depilatory. 

1616 B. Jonson Dewl an Ass w.iv, To know how to make 
Pastillos of the dutchess of Braganza,.. The peladere of 
Isabella, : 

Pelage (pelédz). [a. F. felage (16th c. in 
Littré), the hair, wool, or fur of an animal, in 
refcrence to its kind or coiour, f. OF. fez/, pel, F. 
poil hair, down + -ace. (Cf. peler to deprive of 
hair.)] A general and collective term for the fur, 
hair, wool, or similar covering of a quadruped. 
(Parallel to A/umage.) 

1828-32 WesstEr, Pe/age, the vesture or covering of wild 
beasts, consisting of hair, fur or wool. Bacon. 1848S. W. 
Wittiams Afiddle Kingd, 1. iv. 156 Bear, wolves, tigers, 
deer, and numerous fur-bearing animals are hunted for 
their pelage. 1866 Huxtey Preh. Rent Caithn. 132 The 
ass and the zebra are far more strikingly differentiated by 
their pelage than by their skulls. 1877 J. A. ALLEN Ager. 
Bison 456 A young male in summer pelage. 

Pelage, obs. form of PILLAGE. 

Pelagial (p/la@-dzial), a. [f. L. pelagi-us, a. 
Gr. meAdyt-os of the sea (f. L. pelag-zs, a. Gr. 
méAayos the sea) + -AL.] Of or belonging to the 
open sea; = PELAGIAN a.2 2, PELAGIC a. 

1899 J. A. THomson Sci. of Life xiii. 179 The distinctive 
population of tbe littoral, pelagial, abyssal, fluvial, and ter- 
restrial areas. 

Pelagian (pflé-dzian), a1 and 56.1 [f. L. 
elagian-us (Augustine), f. /elagizs, latinized 
form (sce prec.) of the name of a British monk of 
the 4th and 5th ccnturies, whose doctrines were 
fiercely combated by St. Augustine, and condemned 
by Pope Zosimus in A.n, 418. : 

1645 Pacitt //erestogr. (1662) 229 Pelagius..his name in 
Welsh was Morgan, which signifies the sea.] , ; 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Pelagius or his 
doctrines. 


! 
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Pelagius denied the Catholic doctrine of original sin, 
asserting that Adam’s fall did not involve his posterity, and 
maintained that the human will is of itself capable of good 
without the assistance of divine grace. 

1579 W. Wickinson Con fut. Familye of Loue, Brief Descr., 
Idany a simple soule hath hee shamefully..deceiued with 
his foule Pelagian opinion. 
Origen..being a leader and Patron of the Pelagian error. 
1697 SoutH Servz. (1698) III]. 45 Throughout all this Pela- 
gian Scheme, we have not so much as one Word of Mans 
Natural Impotency to Spiritual Things. 1879 Farrar Sv¢. 

ul II, 216 uote, The Pelagian [theory] treats Adam’s sin 
as a mere bad example. 

B 56. A follower of the doctrines of Pelagius. 

1532 More Confut. Dr. Barnes vin. Wks. 798/2 Sayncte 
Austin wrote.. those woordes against ..the Pelagians and the 
Celestians. 1553 Articles of Religion ix, Originall Sinne 
standetb not in the following of Adam, as the Pellagianes 
doe vainelie talke,..but it is the fault, and corruption of tbe 
nature of every manne, that naturallie is engendred of the 
offspring of Adam. 1706 J. Dincuam #7, Ch. Apol. 1. x, 
None ever disliked the use of the Lord's Prayer but only 
the Pelagians. 31834 Rus«in J’leasures of Eng. 16 The Pela- 
gian’s assertion that immortality could be won by man's will. 

Pelagian (péla-dzian,, a.% and sé.2 [f. LL. 
pelagi-us (see PELAGIAL) + -AN.] 

A. adj, 1. Of or pertaining to the felagie 
conchxorsca shells whencc purple dye was obtained. 
(Cf. L. pelagiztm purple colour.) Oés. 

1601 Hottann Pliny Il. 259 The Tyrians make their deep 
red purple, by dipping their wool first in tbe liquor of the 
Pelagian purples. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or inhabiting the open sea 
or ocean ; pelagic. 

1746 Da Costa in Phil. Trans. X1.1V. 400 They are no 
pelagian Shells, as those are; Bays aud Harbours are the 
Places where they are fish'd. 1776 — Conchol. 66 Some 
{shell-fish] are pelagian, or inhabit only the deeps of the sea. 
1832 Lyett Princ. Geol. 11. 126 A line of shoals may be as 
impassable to pelagian species, as are the Alps and the 
Andes to plants and animals peculiar to plains. 

b. Inhabiting islands in the open sea or ocean. 

1842 Pricuarn Vat. J7ist. Alan (ed. 2) 346 Pelagian 
Negroes have long been well known as inhabitants of the 
interior of the Penang Islands. 

B. sé. An inhabitant of the open sea or ocean. 

1854 Bapuam J//alieut. 75 The Mediterranean pelagians 
(or open sea-fish) have neither brilliancy of colour, nor 
delicacy of flesh. 

Pelagianism (pélédzianiz’m). [f. PELAGIAN 
a.1+4-1sm.] The doctrine of Pelagius and his fol- 
lowers : see PELAGIAN a.l 

1583 Furke Defence viii. (Parker Soc.) 342 While you would 
seem to fly from Pelagianism, you fall into flat Pharisaism. 
1651 Baxter Juf Bapt. 313 This doctrine which hangs the 
efficacy of tbe Holy Ghost upon man’s Will,..is downright 
Pelagianism. @1744 Botincsproxe Let, fo Pope Wks. 1754 
111. 332 Lo assert Antipodes might become once more as 
heretical as arianism, or pelagianism. 1855 Mitman Lat. 
Chr, xiv. iii. (1864) IX. 145 The Pelagianism charged against 
Scotus is.. purely metaphysical. 

Pelagianize (pilé"dzianaiz), v. [f. as prec. 
+ -IZE.) zzlv. To act the Pelagian; to hold or 
give expression to the views of Pelagius. 

1625 Br. Mountacu Add. Cvsar 83 In tbe point of Free- 
will the Church of Rome absolutely and wholly Pelagian- 
izeth. 1674 Hickman Quinguart. Hist. (ed. 2) 3x Dotb not 
Arminius Pelagianize in this? 

Hence Pela giinizing ppl. a@.; Pela‘gianizer. 

1629 H. Burton /ruth's Triumph 315 Those Pelagianizing 
enemies of the grace of God. 1674 Hickman QOuinguart. 
Hist, (ed. 2) 215 To let the new Pelagianizers see, there was 
no quarter for them in Oxford. @ 1861 W. CunninGuam /7is¢. 
Theol. (1864) 11. xxv. 376 Tbe latter class they were ac- 
customed to call Pelagianizing Remonstrants, 


Pelagic (p/iz-dzik), 2. [ad. L. pelagic-us, a. Gr. 
*redXayicos, f. méAay-os the sea.] Of or pertaining 
to the open or high sea, as distinguished from the 
shallow water near the coast; oceanic; now sec. 
living on or near the surface of the open sea or 


ocean, as distinguished from its depths. 

1655 Biount Glossogr., Pelagich, of the Sea, or that Jiveth 
in the Sea. 1802 Bixcrey Anim: Biog. (1813) 111.420 The 
Pelagic Nereis. 1832 Lvevt Princ. Geol. I. 280 Littoral 
and estuary shells are more frequently liable..to be inter- 
mixed with the exuvie of pelagic tribes. 1843 Aep. Brit. 
Assoc. 13 Seamen are... well acquainted with the general 
forms of the pelagic fish. 1865 Gosse Laud & Sea (1874) 
150 The pelagic shells, or those which during life rove freely 
through the sea. 1882 .Vainre XX VI. 559 Used tecbnically 
by naturalists, the term Pelagic applied to living things, 
denotes those animals and plants whicb inbabit the surface 
waters of the seas and oceans. 

b. Of sealing: Carried on or performed on the 
high seas. So fe/agic sealer. 

1891 Llackw. Mag. Oct. 609 ‘ Pelagic’ sealing as at present 
carried on, cannot long be continued. 1897 Daily News 
27 Jan. 6/6 The Commission was sent out in consequence 
of tbe statements made by the United States and Russia 
that the seal herd was being wiped out by pelagic sealing. 
1901 Alunsey’s Mag. (U.S.) XXV. 3358/1 The pelagic sealers 
kill the animals with guns, spears, or any effective weapon 
while they are in the water. ? 

+ Pela-gious, a. Obs. [f. L. pelagi-us (see PE- 
LAGIAL) + -ous.] = PELAGIC. 

1661 Lover //ist. Auius, § Alin. \otrod., Fishes, which 
are, I, Marine, and these are either Je/agious, living in the 
main sea,..or/ittoral, 1857 Mayne Expos. Lex., Pelagius, 
..of swimming birds, comprehending those tbat freqnent 
the sea, where they find their food: pelagious. 


Pelagite (pe‘ladyait). Avi. [f. Gr. wéAayos 
sea + -ITE! 2b.] Aname given to nodules of oxide of 
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1651 Baxter /nf. Bapt. 263 


PELASGIC. 


manganese and iron obtained in deep-sea soundings 
in the Pacific Ocean. 

1876 A. H. Cuurcu in Min. Mag. I. 52 The singularity of 
the mode of formation, of the occurrence, and of the com- 
position of these concretions should constitute no bar to 
their recognition as a distinct mineral species under such 
aname as /’elagite. It would at present be impossible to 
assign a formula to this ‘ pelagite '. 

Pelagosaur (pe'lagos61). Palzont. [ad.mod.L. 
pelagosaurus, f. Gr. méAayo-s sea + oatpa lizard : 
see SAURIAN.] A genus of fossil crocodiles with 
amphiccelian vertebra, found in strata of the 
Jurassic age. 1882 in Ocitvre (Annandale). 

Pelagra, variant of PELLAGRA. 

Pelamyd, -mid (pelimid). Also 6 palmita; 
7- (in L. form) pelamis, -mys, pl. pelamides; 
8-9palamede. [ad. L. pilamys, -myd-, pélamis, a. 
Gr. mAapus, -pvda. The form palamede represents 
F, palamide ‘a young Tunnie’ (Cotgr.); palmita 
= It. palamite ‘a fish called a tunnie before it 
be a yecre old, a sommer whiting’ (Florio). ] 

1. A small Mediterranean fish; a young tunny. 

1598 Epulario (jb, To dresse a Palmita, which is a kind 
of Lonny. 1601 HoLtanp Pliny I. 243 The old Tunies and 
the young, called Pelamides, enter into great flotes and 
skuls into the sea Pontus. 1617 Moryson /7/t. 1. 259. 178% 
Gipson Decl. § /*. xvit (1788) IN. 13 xo¢fe, Among a variety 
of different species, the Pelamides, a sort of Thunnies, were 
the most celebrated. 1810 Anne Piumprre Resid. France 
I]. vi. 76 Ibe palamede..seems so much of the same nature, 
that some persons have supposed it only the young thunny. 
1854 BapHam //alieut. 188 After passing the anniversary 
of their first birthday, tbese pelamyds attained maturity,and 
were dubbed thunnies in consequence. 1857 Bixcw Axe. 
Pottery (1858) Il. 289 A pelamys or tunny. 

2. Applied to the genus Pe/amys (Cuvier 1831) 
of scombroid fishes. 

1863 Coucn Brit. Fishes 11. 102 Pelamid. 

Pelare, obs. form of PILLAR. 

Pelargic (p/la-sdzik), 2. [ad. Gr. meAapytn-ds 
of the stork, f. meAapyds stork: see -1¢.] Of or 
pertaining to the storks. 

1830 tr. Aristophanes, Birds 217 O thou hawk of Sunium ! 
Hail, Pelargic King! f 

Pelargonic (pelaigg‘nik), 2. Chem. [f. PE- 
LARGON-IUM: see -1¢.] Of or derived from the 
genus Pelargonium; esp. in Pelargonic acid, a 
fatty acid, C,H,,O,, prepared from the volatilc 
oil of plants of this genus; nonylic acid. So 
Pela‘rgonate, a salt of pelargonic acid; Pe‘lar- 
gone, a crystalline substance, soluble in ether, 
obtained by the dry distillation of barium pelar- 
gonate; Pela‘rgone:ne, a hydrocarbon obtained 
among the products of the dry distillation of 
hydroleic or metoleic acid; Pe-largyl, the radical 
of pelargonic acid (C,H,,0). 

1857 Mitter Elen. Chem. U1. 396 Pelargonic Acid..was 
originally extracted from the leaves of the geranium, by dis- 
tilling them witb water. /éid., Pelargonic anbydride..is 
ohtained by acting upon pelargonate of baryta with oxy- 
chloride of phosphorus. 1866-77 Watts Dict. Cheur. 1V. 370 
Pelargonic acid is a colourless oil..whicb solidifies in tbe 
cold, melting afterwards at 10%. /éid. 371 Pelargonate 
of Ethyl..Pelargonic ether, /é/d., Chloride of Pelargyl, 
CoH1i70Cl, is obtained by the action of pentachloride of 
phospborus on pelargonic acid. 

| Pelargonium (peliigéwnidm). Bot. [mod.L. 
(L’Heritier 1787), f. Gr. meAapyos stork: app. 
modelled on the earlier yepavov, cevanium.] An 
extensive genus of plants of the N.O. Geranzacez, 
chiefly natives of the Cape of Good Hope, having 
showy flowers and fragrant leaves, commonly 
cultivated under the name of gervazzuzne. 

1819 Pantologia, Pelargonium, Crane-bill, in botany. 1835 
Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XI. 686/2 Pelargoniums are of easy 
culture, propagating readily by cuttings. 1861 77zes 23 May, 
The azaleas, pelargoniums, and other spring flowers being 
in particularly good condition. 1890 Goldew South 155 
Pelargoniums grow tbree or four feet high. 

Pelasgian (p/le‘zdziin), a. and sé. Also 6 
-ien. [f. L. Pelasg?-us, a. Gr. TleAdoye-os of or 
pertaining to the IeAacyoi or Pelasgi: see b.] 
a. adj. =next. b. sb. One of the Felasg?, an 
ancient race of doubtful ethnologieal affinities, 
widely spread over the coasts and islands of the 
Eastern Mediterranean and /@gean, and believed 
to have occupied Greece before the Hellenes. 

1g85 I. WasnincTon tr. Vicholay’s Voy. 1. ix. 43 The first 
inhabitants of [Lesbos].. were the Pelasgiens. /é¢d., Priape, 
king of the Pelasgiens. /é/d., After the palasgiens, succeeded 
the Eoliens. 1785 T. AstLe in Archzgol. VII. 348 On the 
radical Letters of the Pelasgians and their derivatives. 1822 
Mitrorp ///st. Greece 1.1.§ 2.29 Strabo assures us, tbat the 


Pelasgians were antiently established all over Greece. 1869 
Tozer Hight. Turkey V1. 23 Situated in the midst of the 


great Pelasgian nation. : 
Pelasgic (pilezdzik),@. [ad. L. Pelasgic-us: 
see prec.) Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 


the Pelasgi or Pelasgians. 

Pelasgic architecture, building, tbe oldest form of masonry 
found in Greece and the neighbouring lands, constructed 
of rough or unhewn stones piled up without cement. z 

1785 T. Astte in Archzol. V1, 361 Homer was a native 
of Ionia, wbere the Pelasgic alpbabet was first improved. 
1815 H. Marsu Hore Pelasgicz title-p., A Description of 


PELDON. 


the Pelasgic or olic Digamma, 1831 Encyel. Brit. (ed. 7) 
II], 4133/1 wrargin, Pelasgic architecture. 1840 Penny Cyd. 
XVII1.377/2. 1860 Emersox Cond, Life, Power Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 337 With all his hairy Pelasgic strength directed on his 
opening sense of beauty. 

elaw, Pelch, variants of Pav, PiLcu. 

Peldon (pelden). Coa?-mining. [Origin un- 
known.} ‘Hard and eompact siliceous roek’ 
Gresley Gioss. Terms Coal-mining 1883). 

Pele, obs. form of PEAL, PEEL, PELL. 
Pelecan, obs. form of PELICAN, 
Pe‘lecanine, 2. Ornith. [f. L. pelecin-us 
PELICAN + -INE!.} Of or pertaining to the genus 
Petecanius of birds. 

1860 Proc. Zool, Soc. 330 The tongue [of Ralzniceps] is 
extremely small, an important Pelecanine character. 

Pelecoid \pelékoid), a. and sd. Geom. Also 
g erron. peli-. [ad. Gr. medexoecdys, f. méAeKus ax, 
hatchet + -e5ys -form, -shaped.] a. adj. Hatchet- 
shaped, b. sd. A figure bounded by a semicircle, 
and two concave quadrants meeting in a point, 
and so resembling the blade of a battle-ax. 

(1706 Puittirs, Pelecotdes, a Name which some give to 
a certain Geometrical Figure, that somewhat resembles a 
Hatchet] 1727-41 Campers Cycl. s.v. Angle, Pelecoid 
wingle..is that In figure of a hatchet. 1864 Wesstrr, Pedi- 
cotd. see Pelecoid, ‘ ; 

Pelecypod (p/le‘sippd), a. and sd. Zoot. [f. 
Gr. wédexus hatchet + -mo5os -footed.} a. adj. 
llaving a hatchet-shaped foot, as a bivalve mollusc; 
pertaining to such a mollusc. b. 56, A pelecypod 
mollusc. Hence Pelecypodous a., in same sense. 

1857 Mavxe Expos. Lex., Pelecypodus, applied ..to.. 
Mollusea..that have a foot in form oa ee or of a: 
pelecypodous. 1890 Cent. Dict., Pelecypod. 1% . Woop- 
WARD In Concise Anowl, Nat. Fist. a In the higher Pele- 
cypods they are filibranch. //d., Diagram illustrating 
successive development of pelecypod gills. 

Pelegrim, -grine, obs. ff. PiLGRim, PEREGRINE. 
Péle-méle, variant of PELL-MELL. 

Pelemele, obs. f. PaALL-MALL, PELL-MELL. 
Peler, obs. form of PEELER, Pinar. 
+Pelerin. Os. rare. Also5 pilleryn. [a.F. 

pfeterin Piteria.] A pilgrim. 

1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 96 Gif pilleryns 
may be maid prisoneris. ¢1614 Sir W. Mure Dido 4 
vEneas 1. 777 We straying Pelerins will ne’r assay’t. 

+ Pelerinage, pelrinage. Os. rare. [ME. 
a. F, pelerinage Pinerimace.} A pilgrimage. 

¢ 1300 Beke? 5 Gilbert ..mid on Richard..to lerusalem com, 
There hi dude here pelrynage. 1390 Gower Conf I. 69 The 
noble wommen of the toun Most comunliche a pelrinage 
Gon forto preie thilke ymage. /éfd. 11. 385 Forth comth 
Paris with glad visage Into the temple on pelrinage. 
Pelerine (pelérin, -7'n). Also § pelorine, 8-9 

pelerin. [a. F. pdverine, transferred use of fem. of 
feterin P1uGRiM = pilgrim’s mantle or cape.} A 
name applied from time to time to various fashions 
of mantles or capes worn by women; in recent 
use, a long narrow cape or tippet, with ends 
coming down to a point in front, usually of lace 
or silk, or of the material of the dress, 

The name appears to have been in vogue 1740-50 (it was 
obsolete to Fielding in 1752); again about 1764; also 1825-35, 
1853-68, 1884-1904; the shape or material being probably 
more or less new each time. 

1744 E1.iza Heyvwoop Female Spect, No. 5 (1748) 1. 237 
Her neck suffers for it, and confesses, in scarlet blushes.. ; 
this misfortune, however, she conceals under a handkerchief 
or pelerine, nd high tucker. 1745 Gentl. Mag. 272 In 

elerin clad, or silk manteal. 1752 Ftet.oinc Covent Gard. 

rnl.g May, Within my memory..this [cloak]..was suc- 
ceeded by the pelorine, the pelorine by the neckatee. 1764 
Mem. G. Psalmanazar 118 A short teathern or oil-cloth 
cloak, not untike what the women call a pelerine. 1827 
Souvenir 1. 2x (Stanf.. A half high canezou..composed of 
their Jaconet muslin, and trimmed round the bust with a row 
of deep points, which form a pelerine. 1831 Lincoln Herald 
9 Sept. 3/5 Lhe triple lappel forms a square pelerine behind. 
185s Dickens Porritt 1 ix, ‘Arthur’, whispered Flora, 

‘would you object to putting your arm round me under my 
pelerine?’ 1868 /.xfress 30 Mar., The petticoat or under- 
skirt being of silk, the upper one of cachemire of the same 
sbade, and the costuine completed by a short p¢lerine tied 
behind. 1884 Girl's Own Paper 28 June 618/1 ‘ Pelerine’ 
is now the usual name for the shoulder cape. 1898 Daily 
News 2 Apr. 6/5 The pelerine is to be a favourite form of 
mantle, many of the new capes being finished in front with 
long, rounded pelerine ends, 

b. al/rib. and Cond. 

1835 Court May. VI. p.ix/z The corsage..is trimmed with 
a mantilla, or else in the pelerine stile, with blond lace. 
1902 West. Gaz. 6 Feb. 3/1 The deep pelerine-like collar 
of lace or mixed face and chiffon. 

Pele’s hair (pilz hé-1). [transl. of llawaiian 
ranoho o Pele, hair of Pelé, the goddess of the 
volcano Kilauea.} Voleanic glass from the vol- 
cano Kilauea, found in fine hair-like threads. 

1849 Dana Geol. Paci/. 200 Pele’s Hair. 1861 Bristow 
Gloss, Min. 276 Pele’s Hair, lava blown by the wind. .into 
hair-like fibers. 

Pelestre, peletre, -tur, var, PELLETER! Ods. 

Pelet, -ette, obs. ff. PELLET. Peletone, erron. 
f. PELoron. Pelewe, obs. f. PIttow. 

Pelf (pelf), sé. Also 6 pylfe, 9 d/a/. pilf. [MF. 
a. ONE. *Zel/fe, instanced 1370 as feuffe, mod. 
Norman fevz/e, var. of OF. fetfre (11th c. in Godef.), 
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| peufre spoil; ulterior derivation uncertain; perh. ! 
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related to L. pz/are in sense ‘ to pillage’, F. pz/der.] 
+1. Property pilfered or stolen, spoil, booty. Oés. 

213350 S. Nieholas 444 in Horstm, A ltengl. Leg. (1881) 16 
Als ie theuis..Partid paire pelf bi a wud side. ¢ 1450 
St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 3989 Pair schipp, with all bair pelf, 
‘To be mynster pai {pirates] betake, Full amendis forto make, 
¢1470 Hexryson Mor. Fab, 1x. (Wolf § Fox) xiv, Schir.. 
and we get of yone pelf, Ye man tak trauell and mak ws 
sum supple. 

+2. Property, possessions, goods, ‘ gear’. Ods. 

¢ 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7166 Pe monkes duelt be paim 
self, Sa did be nonnes, with all pair pelf. 1573 Tusser 
Flusé, (1878) 122 Go muster thy seruants, be captaine thy 
selfe, Prouiding them weapon and other like pelfe. 1608 
Suaks. Per. un. Prol. 35 Alt perishen, of man, of pelfe, Ne 
ought escapend but himselfe. 1847 Afschief of Muses 17 
And who, from managing his master’s pelf Had now begun 
to manage for himself, > 

3. Money, wealth, riches; now depreciatory: 
‘filthy lucre’, 

1500-20 Duxsar Poems \viii. 25 Thay panss nocht off the 
parrochin pure, Had thai the pelfe to pairt amang thame. 
1549 CovernaLs, etc. Evasm. Par. Fas. iv. 38 You.. whiske 
atone by sea and by lande to get pelfe for your olde 
age. 1581 J. Bert. Hadidon's Answ. Osor. 278 Why do they 
uphold their pylfe with such outrage and tirannye? 1589 
PuttennaM Eng. Poeste uw xxii. (Arb.) 266 ‘ A misers mynde 
thou hast, thou hast a Princes pelfe.” A lewd terme to be 
given to a Princes treasure. 1590 SPENSER F. Q. Ut. ix. 4 

3ut all his minde is set on mucky pelfe. a@ 1656 Br. Hatt 
Rem, Wks. (1660) 223 Ye rich men cannot think to carry 
your pelfe with you into Heaven. 1720 Wetton Suffer. 
Son of God 11. xvi. 422 The Covetous Man looks upon his 
Pelf, and adores it as his God. 1790 Burke /r. Rev. 137. 
1833 Hr. Martineau Charmed Sea ix. 130 Too busy after 
his pelf to bestow any thought on the first marriage celebra- 
tion. 1874 L, Morris /7ofesser iii, As blind to all that 
passes self As any churl that slaves for pelf. 

+4. Trumpery, trash, rubbish ; frippery. Ods. 

1555 Lraprorp Let. fo Rawlins in Foxe A. & AF, (1583) 
1632 Forked cappes, typettes, shauen crownes, or such other 
baggage and Antichristian pelfe. 1565 Jewet AXepl, Jardine 
To Rdr. (1611) 3 It is not sufficient ..to condemne our Books 
for pelfe, and trash, and fardles of lies, before he see them. 
1596 (;0SSON ar Gentlewomen xiv, All this new pelfe 
now sold in shops, in value true not worth a louse. 1632 

surton Anat. Afel. u. ii. iv. (ed. 4) 286 Which to her guests 
she shews, with all her petfe. 
b. Kefuse; now dra/., vegetable refuse, weeds. 

1589 Putrexnam Lug. Poeste ui, xxiii. (Arb.) 281 Pelfe is 
properly the scrappes or shreds of taylors and skinners. 1600 
S. Nicnotson Acolastus (1876) 7 We of all people once that 
were the pelfe, .. Almighty loue hath chosen to himselfe. 
3646 Trape Comm, Folin xv. 20 Our memories are as..nets 
that keep the pelf, let go the clean water. 1678 PHittirs 
(ed. 4), PeZ/..in Fautconry, is the refuse and broken remains 
left after the Hawk is relieved. 1828 “arm. Frnl. 21 Jan. 
(E. D. D.), Which is the best means of clearing a wood from 
roots and pelf? 1880 JI’, Cornwadl Gloss., Prlf, light grass 
and roots raked together to be burnt. 

e. Dust; fluff. Ods. exc. deat. 

1584 Cocan //aven /fealth ccxxiv. (1636) 25: 
picke it cleane from dyrt and pelfe. 1880 
Gloss., Pilf, Pilm, Pillem, tight dust or fluff. 

d. A worthless person, a good-for-nothing. Now 
dial. 

1551 Sir J. Mason Lez.:S. P. Foreign, Edw. VI, VI. If. 287), 
The olde worne pelff [Diane of Poictiers] fearing ther by to 
lefe some parte Rimes credite. 3781 J. Hutton 7our to Cazs 
(ed. 2) Gloss., Ped/,a bad, or good-for-nothing person, 1876 
Alid-Vorksh. Gloss., Pelf, a term bestowed on a worthless 
person. 

5. Comb., as pelf-licker; pelf-spurning adj. 

1653 Urounarr Kadle/aisi. tiv, Ilere enter not base pinching 
Usurers, Pelf-lickers, everlasting gatherers. 1870 J. HamiLton 
Moses iv. 78 The high-souled, pelfspurning Abraham. 

+ Pelf, v. Ods. [ME. a. OF. pelf-er (also 
petf-ir), var. of petfrer to pillage, rob, f. pelfe, 
pelfre spoil: see prec. sb., and cf. Pirrer v.] 
drans. and intr, To spoil, rob. 

@ 1300 Cursor AM. 6149 (Cott.) For to pelf pat folk vutel 
And help his folk of israel. 1387 Trevisa HMigden (Rolls) 
II. 95 Infangthef pelfynde inward. 1538 Bare 747¢ Lawes 
617 If ye knewe how he coulde pelfe. 

Pelfer, obs. form of PILFER. 

+ Pelfish, a. Ods. [f. Petr sd.+-1su1.} Of 
the nature of peif, rnbbishy, paltry. 

1577 Stanyuurst Deser. frel. Ep. Ded. in Holinshed 
lit ye That I may the sooner vnbroyde y° pelfish trash, 
that Is wrapt wythin thys Treatise. — Contn. -Hist. Fred. 
Ded, tbrc2. 76/1 Hee shall hee sure, to fynde them that wyll 
bee more prest to blabbe forth his pelfish faultes, than they 
will be ready to blaze out his good desertes. 

+ Pelfry. Oss. Forms: a. 5 pelfere, 6 -fre, 
-frey, -fray, -fery, -fary, pelfry. 8. 5-6 pil-, 
pylfre. [a. ONF. *pe/ferie, instanced I4-15thc. 
in forms fcuferie, peufferic, mod.Norm. pewferte, 
peufrie (Godef.) frippery. See also PILFERY.] 

1. Things pilfered ; booty, spoil. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng.v. 11 Alle that other pilfre he 
yaf unto other folke of the hoost. 1496 Dives § Paup. 
vil, i. 277/1 Open theft is whan the theef is taken witb his 
pelfere, 1539 S¢. Papers Hen. Vill, I. 155 Owt of 
whyche countre the sayd Scottys fled, and left mych corne, 
butters, and other pylfre, behinde theim, whyche the ost 
hadde. 1565 Jewet Def. Afol, (1611) 642 The gaines and 
pelferies that the Phariseis made of the people. 

2. Trumpery, rubbish, trash; = PEL¥ sé. 4. 

a1529 SKELTON Agst. Garnesehe Wks. 1843 1. 125 Soche 
pelfry thou hast pachchyd, And so thyselfe houyt wachyd. 

1538 Br. SHaxton in Burnet Ast. Ref (1715) TEI. Collect. 
Rec. 146 Lockes of Heere, and filthy Ragges, Gobbetts of 


Gather it.. 
V. Cornwall 
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Wodde, under the Name of Parcells of the Holy Cross, and 
such Pelfrie. 1545 AscHam Zoxofd. (Arb.) 83 He..settes 
out much rifrafte, pelfery, trumpery, baggage and beggerie 
ware. 1551 CRANMER Answ. Bf. Gardiner Pref. Aiij, 
Indulgences, Beades, Pardons, Pilgremages, and suche other 
pelfray. 

Pelham ‘pe'lam). [From the surname Pelham.] 
In full, Pelham 672, a form of bit combining the 
snaffle and the curb in one. So Pelham bridle. 

1849 Youart //ovse 190 If the curb-bit is in fault, a snaffle 
or Petbam-bit should be used, 1851 ‘Ceci’ Stud Fara 
139 The Pelham. .is a species of bybrid between a curb and 
asnaffle. 1875 Wuyte Mevvitte Aiding Recoll. iii. (1879) 
48 A light-mouthed horse steered by a good rider, will cross 
a country safely and satisfactorily ina Pelham bridle. x 
Gro. Armatace Tle Horse vi. 87 The Petham..is a ae 
bit witb a joint in the middle, instead ofa port. It forms a 
double-rein bridle. 

Pelican (pelikin). Forms: 1-7 pellicane, 
3-8 -iean, (5 -yean(n, 6 -yeane, pillycane); 
s- pelican, 7 pelicane, -eeane, 7-9 pelecan. 
[\Like F. pelican (1210 in Hatz.-Darm.), Pr. 
pelican, Sp. pelicano, It. pelticano) ad. late L. peli- 
can-us, more correctly Pelecanus, ad. Gr. meXexdv, 
applied by Aristotle (in part at least) to the pelican 
(oi meAexaves of Ev Tuis ToTapvis yvdpeEvot) 5 app. 
elosely related to meAexas, -avra woodpecker, perh. 
f. meXexav to hew or shape with an ax, méAexus ax, 
hatchet, from the appearance or action of the bill. 

IleAexdy was also used by the LXX to render the Heb, 
MNP g@até, in two (or three) of the places in which it 
occurs (in Eng. versions ‘pelican’); in the two others, 
Isa. xxxiv.11, Zeph. li. 14, ditferent Greek words were used, 
and there the version of 1611 has ‘cormorant’, but the 
Revisers of 1885 restore ‘pelican’ as in Coverdale.] 

I. The bird. 

1, The name now appropriated to a genus, 
felecanus, of large gregarions fish-eating water- 
fowls, remarkable for an enormously distensible 
membranous pouch which depends from the lower 
mandible of the long hooked bill and is used for 
the storing of fish when caught. Two species, P. 
onocrolaius, the Common or White Pelican, and 2, 
crispus, the Crested Pelican, are found in South- 
eastern Kurope and adjacent regions, and are the 
original ‘pelicans’; to these the North American 
species 2. /rachyrhynchus is very closely allied. 
Other species are found in the West Indies, Africa, 
India, the Malay Archipelago, and Australia. 

In all the quotations down to 141h c., and many later, the 
identification is vague, the bird being itself unknown in 
I:ngland, and the word merely a reflex of Jedicanus of the 
Vulgate in Ps. cili). 7, pelicano solitudints* the pelican of 
the wilderness’, which was app. not the petican of naturalists. 
In the four other places where the same Heb. word occurs, 
the Vulgate has onoervotalus, a L. name of the modern 
‘pelican’, Elsewhere (Coven. in Sophon., op. ed. Villarsi 
VI. 709) St. Jerome makes two kinds of onocrotalus, one 
the water-bird, the other that of the wilderness (¢ onocrota- 
lorum, duo genera, aliud aquaiile, aliud solitudinis ’). So 
Isidore (Orig. xu. vii. 32). These appear in the pseudo- 
Jerone Arrv. in Psalt. (Villarsi VII. Appx. 271) as two 
cinds of Jelieanus (here identified with onocretalus); whence, 
ultimately, in Trevisa, quot. 1398 below. 

¢1000 digs. /’s.(Th.) ci. 5[cii. 6] Ile zeworden eom pellicane 
melic, se on westene wunad. @1225 Ancr. XR. 142 Dauid, 
anon efter pet he heuede iefired ancre to pellican, he efnede 
hire to niht fuel. @1300 /. &. Psalter ci. 7 Like am 1 made 
to pellicane of annesse. 1382 Wvcuir fé/d., Lic 1 am maad 
to a pellican of wildernesse. 1398 ‘FRevisA Barth. De P.R. 
Vv. xxvill. (Bodl. MS.), So dop be petlican pat hat also 
porphirio. /drd, xu. xxx, Pere bep 1wei manere of Pelli- 
cans; one wonep in watres and eteb fische and be ober 
wonep in lond & louep wildernesse. ¢1475 Pict. Voe. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 762/15 Ate pelicanus,a pelycan. 1535 CoveR- 
Dace fsa. xxxiv. 11 But Pellicanes, Storkes, great Oules, 
and Rauens shall haue it in possession, & dwell there 
in. 1604 Drayton Owde 135 The Pellican in Desarts farre 
abroad, Her deare-lov'd issue safely doth unload. 1673 
Ray Journ. Low C. 28 A Museum..and therein. .a Pelecan’s 
Skin and Dill. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury un. 15/1 Diverse 
names ascribed to the Devil..as an Owl, a Kite, a Raven, 
a Pellicane, from his ravening, and unsatiable desire of 
Devouring, Isa, 34.11.15. @1711 Ken /fymnotheo Poet. 
Wks. 1721 I]t. 74 Complaining Pelicanes themselves bemoan. 
1877 A. B. Epwarvs Up Nile vi. 139 We see a top-heavy 
pelican balancing his huge yellow bill over the edge of the 
streain, and fishing for his dinner. 1883 Chamébers's Encyel. 
VII. 362/1 They often fly in large flocks, and the sudden 
swoop of a flock of pelicans at a shoal of fish is a striking 
and beautiful sight. 

b. In reference to the fable that the pelican 
revives or feeds her young with her own blood. 

This is given by Epiphanius and St. Augustine; it appears 
to be of Egyptian origin, and to have referred originally to 
another bird. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xi. xxix. (Yollem. MS.), 
The serpent hateb kyndely pe pellican..and styngep and 
infecteb pe briddes: pan sche smitep here selfe in pe breste, 
and spryngep blood up on hem, and rerep hem fro deep to 
lyf. a1400 Leg. Hood (1871) 172 Pe pelicane his blod did 
hlede Per-with his briddus for to fede. 1530 LyNprsay Test. 
Papyngo 1100 My birneist_beik I laif, with gude entent, 
Onto the gentyll, pieteous Pillycane, To helpe to peirs hir 
lender hart in twane. 1591 SytvesteR Du Bartas t. v. 
811-32. 1593 Suaxs. Ried. //, 1. i. 126 That blood already 
(like the Pellican) Thou hast tapt out, and drunkenly 
Carows'd. 160% CHESTER Love's Afart., Dial. clxxx, The 
Pellican..reuiues her tender yong, And with her purest 
bloud-shed doth asswage Her yong ones thirst. 1695 Con- 
Greve Love for L. u. vii, What, would’st thou have me 
turn Pelican, and feed thee out of my own Vitals? 1848 
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Mrs. Jameson Sacr. & Leg. Art 1. Introd. 36 The Pelican, 
tearing open her breast to feed her young with her own blood, 
was an early symbol of our redemption through Christ. 

te. Hence fg, applied to Christ as reviving 
the dead in spirit by His blood. Oés. 

1526 Prlgr, Perf (W. de W. 1531) 107 b, Y° moost piteous 
pellycane & heuenly phisycyon, our sauyour fesu. a 1649 
Drumm, or Hawru. Poems Wks. (1711) 25/1 Ungrateful 
soul! that... didst not think at all, or thoughtst not right, 
On this thy Pelican’s great love and death. 1814 Cary 
Dante, Caradise xxv. 113 (St. John] who lay Upon the 
bosom of our pelican. 

A representation of the pelican in art or 
heraldry, 

Pelican in her picty (in Heraldry), a pelican represented 
as vulning (4.¢. wounding) her breast in order to feed her 
young with her blood. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 5129 Rekanthes of rede gold railed 
of gemmes, With pellicans & pape-ioyes polischt & grauen. 
¢ 1420 LypG. Assembly of Gods 807 On hys helme on hygh 
a pelican he bare, 16x10 Guituim //eraddry mi. xvii. (1611) 
162 He beareth Gules, a Pellican in her nest, with wings 
displaied, feeding of her young ones, Or, vulned proper. 
1643-4in G. A. Poole Churches; thetr Structure, etc. (1845) 
vi. 56 A glorious cover over the font,.. with a pelican on the 
top picking its breast. 1672 J. Davies Anc. Rites Durham 
17 A goodly fine Lantern, or Letteron, of Brass.. with a great 
Pelican on the height of it, finely gilt..her wings spread 
abroad, whereon did lye the Book. 1885 7/wzes 30 Apr. 7/6 
Delicately engraved representations of the Agnus Dei and 
the Pelican inher picty. 1897 J. WELLS Oxford & Coll. 199 
note, The Corpus tradition is that Keble.. was once known 
to have thrown bread at the Pelican. 

II. Transferred applications. 

3. An alembic having a tubulated head, from 
opposite sides of which two curved tnbes pass out 
and re-enter at the body of the vessel; tsed in 
distilling liquors by fermentation. 

1559 MorwvnG Evonym. 102 Let it be put into a pellicane, 
that is a vessell with eares or handles on ether syde one. 
1610 B. Jonson Adch. u. iii, The Retort brake, And what 
was sau d, was put into the Pellicane, 1683 Satmon Doron 
Med... 307 Veing permixt together ina Pellican let them 
remain i digestion. 1706 Puutiirs, Pelican or Blind 
Alembick, 

4. An instrument having a strong curved beak, 
formerly used for extracting teeth. 

1597 A. M. tr. Gurllemean's Fr. Chirurg. 27/1 We cut 
them [extra teeth] of[f] with our cutting pellicane. 1688 R. 
Houme Armoxury ui. 398/1 A Single Beak Pellican with a 
screw ..isan instrument to draw out corrupt and faded teeth. 
1846 Brirran tr. Malgaigue's M/an, Oper, Sure. 73 Amongst 
the multitude of instruments invented ..some are absolutely 
bad, and ought to be rejected; such are the ‘pied de biche’, 
and the ‘ pelican’. 

b. ‘A hook somewhat in the shape of a pelican’s 
bill, so arranged that it can be casily slipped by 
taking a ring or shackle from the point of the 
hook’ (Cet. Dict. 1890). 

5. An ancient picce of artillery; also, the shot 
from it. 

1727-41 CHAMBERS Cyc. s.v., Pellican, again, is the name 
of an ancient piece of ordnance, carrying a ball of six 
pounds, 1754 H. Wacrote Lett, H. Mann 6 Oct., When 
your relation, General Guise, was marching up to Car- 
thagena, and the pelicans whistled round him, he said, 
* What would Chloe [the Duke of Newcastle's cook] give for 
some of these to make a pelican pie?’ 1867 Smytn Saz/lor's 
Word-bk., Pelican,..the old six-pounder culverin. 

III. 6. attrib. and Comd., as pelican brood, 
daughter, otl, pre; pelicanwise adv. ; pelican-fish,an 
eel-like fish (Zurypharynx pelecanoides), dredged 
from a great depth near the Canary Islands: so 
called from its enormously developed jaws and 
large gular pouch; pelican-flower, a West Indian 
evergreen climbing plant (Aristolochia grandi- 
flora); Poisonous Hogweed (7yeas. Bot. 1866); 
pelican ibis, an Asiatic wood-ibis (Zaztalus 
leucocephalus); pelican lectern, a lectern of the 
shape of a pelican; pelican’s foot, a gastropod 
shell (-fporrhats pes-pelecanz), so called from its 
digitate outer lip; pelican’s head, a wooden 
battle-club with a rounded head and a projecting 
beak, used by the natives of New Caledonia. 

1818 Keats Zndym. 1. 815 Nurtured like a *pelican brood. 
1605 SHaks. Leariu.iv.77 "Iwas this flesh begot Those *Peli- 
cane Daughters. 1883 Lezsure [four 312/2 The characters 
of the Eurypharynx (wide-tbroated *pelican fish) are so 
divided. 188: /%e/d 13 Aug. 262/1 Conspicuous next in 
order.. were numbers of *pelican ibises. 1898 J. T. Fowtrer 
Durh, Cath. 57 Vhe modcrn .. *Pelican lectern. 1862 H. 
Aipe Carr of Carrlyou M1. 39 Their doubts feed themselves, 
*pelican-wise, from their own breast. 

Pelicanry (pe‘likanri). [f. prec. + -ry: cf. 
heronry.| A place where pclicans breed, 

1864 Jurpon Birds India (1. 1. 860, 1 have visited one 
ey in the Carnatic, where the Pelicans have (for ages, 
{ was told) built their rude nests on rather low trees in the 
midst of a village. 

Pelice, ols. form of PELISSE. 

Pelicoid, variant of PELECoID. 

+Peliom. A/‘x. Obs. [mod. (Ger. 1818) ad. 
Gr. weAiwpa livid spot, in reference to its greyish 
blue colour.] A synonym of loxirE, 

1820 in Mous Char. Nat. ist. Syst. Min. 68. 

Pelisse (pélis). Also 8 pellice, 8-9 -ise, 9 
-isse, pelice. [a. F. felésse, formeily peléce = It. 
pelliccta ‘any kind of furred garment’ (Florio) :— 
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med.L. pellicia (Papias), for L. fel/icta (or -icea) ' with the entry of receipts and disbursements on 


tunica or veslis, a coat or garment of skins or fur, 
f. pell-is skin.] 
i. +a. A garment of fur. Obs. b. Along mantle 


or cloak lined with fur. 

1718 Lapv M. W. Moxtacu Let. to C’tess Afar 10 Mar., 
One of her slaves immediately brought her a pellice of rich 
brocade lined with sables. 1789 Wescey IW7// in Coke & 
Moore Life mi, iv. $2 (1792) 515 My pellise I give to the 
Rev. Mr. Creighton. 1804 Cr. Rumrorp in 2A7l, Trans. 
XCIV. 181 We night naturally expect, that a pellisse would 
be warmest when worn with the hair outwards, as I have 
found it to be in fact. 1806 A. Duncan Nelson 104 A pelice 
of sable fur. 1874 Bovutett Arms & Arm. ix. 182 Proto- 
types of more recent hussar pelisses with their fur lining. 

4. A long mantle of silk, velvet, cloth, or other 
material, worn by women, reaching to the ankles, 
and having arm-holes or sleeves. 

1755 Mrs. Detanv in Life & Corr. (1862) 321, I don't 
know what you mean by a pompadour, unless it is what we 
call in this part of the world a pelisse; which in plain 
English is a long cloak made of satin or velvet, black or 
any colour; lined or trimmed with silk, satin, or fur, accord. 
ing to the fancy. x801 Sporting Afag. X1X. 115 The ladies 
were principally dressed in sarsnet pelisses. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw.v, A tall bony woman—straight all the way down— 
in a coarse blue pelisse, with the waist an inch or two below 
her arm-pits, 1893 Georcina Hite //ist. Eng. Dress 11. 
216 The women of the last generation all wore pelisses. 
1898 Lapy Marv Loyp tr. Uzanne’s Fashion in Paris ii. 39 
[€ 1800-4] Pelisses were coming into general use. They 
were worn long, almost reaching the ground, with wide 
sleeves turned back over the wrists, and round cape collars, 

b. A garment worn out of doors by young 


children over their other clothes. 

1852 [Remembered in use]. 1879 J/adane Bayard 's 
Bouquet of Fashion No. 32 Children's Dresses. No. 941. 
Infant’s Pelisse. 1894 L. T. Mrave /ron Grip M1. xxxi. 
159 She dressed the baby in his white hat and white pelisse, 

ce. Used for the ecclesiastical cassock. 

1877 J. D. Cuambers Div, Worship 26 The Pelisse or 
Cassoek was the ordinary clerical gown or under garment. 

3. attrib, and Comd., as pelisse-robe; pelisse- 
cloth, a twilled woollen fabrie, used for pelisses. 

1835 Court Mag. V1. p. x/2 Pelisse robes, both of satin 
and velvet, have been during the last week very much 
adopted, : 

|| Pelisson. Ods. Ins pely-, pellycon. [OF. 
pelisson, in 14th c. felicon (¢) ‘a furd pettieoat or 
frocke’ (Cotgr.), AF. pellécoun, in med.L. pelli- 
cton-em, Mt. pellicctone ‘a great furred gown’ 
(Florio), med.L. felliezon-em, deriv. of felicia 
PELISsE.] A furred gown; = PELISSE I. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 1. xxxvii. 43h, 
His clothynge was oonly of a sacke, and a mantell of pel- 
lycon, /éid. 50 His Frocke, his Pelycon and his Gospellis. 
(1876 Peancué Cycl. Costume 1, 391 King John orders a 
grey pelisson with nine bars of fur to be made for the queen.] 

Pelite (pZlait). Geol. [f. Gr. mna-ds clay, earth, 
mud + -1TE1.] A rock composed of an argillaceous 
sediment. 

1879 Ruttey Study Rocks xiv. 299 The psammites and 
pelites..are respectively represented by the various sand- 
stones, arkose, etc., and by the tuffs. 

Pelitic (p/litik), z. Geol. [f. prec. + -1c.] Of 
the nature of pelite; composed of fine sediment. 

1879 Ruttey Study Rocks xiv. 299 The clastic rocks..he 
divides into the psephitic, the psammitic, and the pelitic. 

Pelitory, obs. form of PELLIToRY. 

Pell (pel), 54, Ods. exe. //ist. Forms: 4 pel, 5 
peall, pele, peele, peell, pelle, 6 pyll, 6- pell. 
[ME. a. AF. el/, peal, OF. fe/ (13th c. in Littré), 
mod.F, feaz (= Pr. pel, pelh, Cat. fell, Sp. piel, It. 
pelle) :—L. pell-em skin, leather, parchment. ] 

+1. A skin or hide; es. a furred skin used as or 
forming the lining or trimming of a cloak ; a cloak 


so lined or trimmed, a far. Ods. 

13.. A. -tZis. 6697 Y wol chargen al the bestis With pellis, 
and siglatouns honeste. ¢13325 Lad le #reine 172 ‘Therin 
she leyed the child, for cold, In the pel as it was bifold. 
c1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 246, ij doctorys with him 
arayd with pellys aftyr the old gyse. 1596 Gr. W. Bartow 
Three Serm. ii. 88 Our flesh swelleth, and like Sathyrions 
pelles or skinnes..we are of vnquiet and restlesse minds. 

+b. The skin with which the deciduous horns 


of deer are at first covered; the ‘ velvet’. Ods. 

In quot. 1575 app. associated with Pitt, Peet sd.* 

1575 ‘Turperv. Vexeric 242 His heade when it commeth 
first out, hath a russet pyll vpon it, the whiche is called 
Veluet. a1zjoo B. EB. Dict. Cant. Crew, To Fray,..when 
Deer rub..their Heads against Trees to get the pells of 
their new Horns off. 

2. A skin or roll of parchment, a parchment; 
spec. each of the two pells, of receipt (fells 7e- 
ceptorum) and disbursement (fells extteuune), kept 
at the Exchequer. b. In AZ. The Office of the Exche- 
quer in which these were kept. Ods. exc. //2s¢. 

1454 Rolls of Partt. V. 249/« hat it be entred in the pele 
of your receipt. /4/d. 272/2 Which may appere in the peele 
of the Resceyt of youre Eschequer of Record. 1485 Naval 
Ace. Hen. 111 (1896) 7 As in the Peall cf Michelmasse 
Termne..playnely doth apicre. 1577-87 HouxsHep Chrox. 
{1]. 1245/1 In which Easter tearme was William bishop of 
Yorke also made treasuror, as is prooued by the pell of 
Exitus, 1681 Nevite Plato Rediv. 197 No Sanctuary to 
fly to, hut a peice of Parchinent kept in the Pells. c180z 
Caxninc Grand Consult. Poet. Wks. (1823) 40 But our frugal 
doctor,. Gives his pills to the public, the Pells to his Son. 


c. Clerk of the Pells, an officer formerly charged 


the parchment rolls in the Exchequer. So Master 


of the Pells. Obs. exc. Hist. 

@ 1603 in //ouseh. Ord. (1790) 244 Clark of the pell; fee— 
417. 10.0. 1657 HowELt Londinop. 370 Touching. .the Clerk 
of the Pell; his duty is, to enter every Tellers bill into a 
Roll call'd Peliis Receptorum. 1665 Perys Diary 29 Sept., 
Mr. Warder, Master of the Pells. 1834 Act 4&5 WHI. TES 
c.15 §x The Offices of Auditor, and of each of the Four 
Tellers of the Exchequer, and of the Clerk of the Pells. .are 
hereby abolished. 1846 Blachw, A/ag. 1.1X. 464 His party 
-.acknowledged his services hy a retiring pension, which 
Mr. Pitt..exchanged for the clerkship of the pells. 

3. attrib, and Comb., as pell-office (sense 2); 

+pell-monger, a dealer in skins and furs; +pell- 
wool, wool plucked from the skin of a dead 
sheep; = PELT-zvo0l. 
_ 1676 Neepuam Pacguet Adv. 31 May they leave off bark. 
ing when he comes into the City; and not do as dogs do at 
a *Pell-monger. 1697 Luttren. Brief Rel. (1857) LV. 311 
Mr. Lemar, a clerk in the *pell office in the exchequer. 
1429 Rolls of Parlt. VV. 360/2 Pat no man make noon in- 
wynde withynne pe flese,..ne perynne to putte lokkys, 
*pellewolle, terre,..ne noon ober filthe. rq4z /did. V. 61/1 
That ther be put in noon of thoo Worstedes, eny Lambe 
woll, nor Pell woll. 

Pell, v. 0s. exc. dia/. (Origin uncertain: cf. 
PEAL v1; also L. fellére to drive.] 

1. éxtr. To hurry, rush. 

c1300 Havelok 809 Shal ich neuere lengere dwelle, To 
morwen shal ich forth pelle. 1903 Eng. Dial. Dict., Pell.. 
to dash, drive or strike violently; to walk with a heavy 
dashing step. : 

2. /vans. To beat or knock violently, esp. dowz2. 

a1400-50 Alexander 117 How pe powere out of Persy 
pellid doune his kny3tis, 1601 Hottanp Pliny 1. 431 Beat 
and pell them downe with perches and poles. 1606 
Sueton. 156 The buffons and jesters about hiin made good 
sport, pelling him with olive and date-stones. ?41750 Lattle 
Sheri Muir in Child Badlads (1857) V11. 260 For well 
1 wat I saw them run, Both south and north, when they 
begun, To pell and mell, and kill and fell. 

Pell, obs. form of PALL, PEEL sé,1 

Peliac, pellack: see PELLocK 1 and 2, 

+Pellage. Ods. [f. OF. pe/ PELL 56. + -AGE.] 
A duty orimpost formerly levied on skins exported. 

[1409-10 Rolls of Parlt, Wl. 625/2[Le] Subside & Custumes 
des Layns & Pealx lanutz, outre le Pondage, ‘Tonage, Au- 
nage, Pellage, & d’autres Marchaundises.] 1691 Blownt’s 
Law Dict, (ed. 2), Pellage.., the Custom or Duty paid for 
Skins, Pelts or Leather. 

| Pellagra (pelé' gra, -xegra), Path, [It. and 
mod.L. (i. pellagre), said to be f. pell-ts + ? -agra 
in chiragra, podagra (gout in the hands, the feet) ; 
but perh, orig. It. pelle agra ‘rough skin’) An 
endemic disease (frequent among the peasantry of 
Southern Europe, esp. Lombardy, often attributed 
to eating diseascd maize), in which theskin reddens, 
dries, and cracks, and the epidermis peels off in 
bran-like scales; the digcstive organs and central 
nervous system are affected, and the disease often 
ends in insanity, 

1811 Hooper Dict. Aled. s.v., The disease called the 
pelagra does not appear to have been noticed by any of our 
nosologists. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVIM. 3588/1 Pellagra is a 
disease chiefly affecting the skin, and yarticularly prevalent 
amongst the peasantry of the north of Italy. 1864 WV. Syd. 
Soc. Vear.bk. Med. & Surg. 176m, The endemic pellagra of 
Aragon ..is absolutely identical with the endemic pellagra 
of Asturias. 1865 Chasnbers's Encyct. V1. 363/1 Pellagra, 
at one time the name of a .. skin-disease ,. is now employed 
to designate a group of phenomena, of which the most pro- 
minent and significant are mental. 1874 Bucknitt & TuKke 
Psych. Med. (ed, 3) 364 The first descriptions of pellagra 
appear about the year 1770. ’ 

Hence Pellagrage‘nic a., engendering pellagra ; 


Pella'grin, a person affected with pellagra. 

1865 Chambers’s Encycl, VAX. 363/1 Of 500 patients in the 
Milan Lunatic Asylum in 1827, one third were pellagrins. 
1903 Brit, Med. Frul. 11 July 86 Alcoholism renders the 
organism more prone to suffer from pellagragenic poison. 


Pella‘grous, @. Pach. [ad. It. pellagroso, F. 
pellagreux, -euse, f, PELLAGRA: see -ous.) Of the 
nature of or pertaining to pellagra; affected with 
pellagra. So (in latter sense only) Pe‘lagrose a. 

1864 VV. Syd. Soc. Vear-bk. Med. & Surg. 176k, Phthisis 
and scrofula do not appear to be at all prevalent among tbe 
pellagrose. /éid, 176 +, Tbe endemic pellagrous affections 
of Spain are absolutely identical with those of the Landes 
district {of France], and those of Italy with the sporadic 
pellagrous diseases of France. 1874 Bucknitt & TuKe 
Psych. Med, (ed. 3) 364 Pellagrous Insanity. /éid., The total 
number of pellagrose in the Milanese provinces in 1856 was 
..163 per 1000 of the population, Of these,..9 per cent, 


were Insane. 
+Pellamowntain. 04s. Also 6 puliall-, 


6-7 pela-, -mountayne. [app. a popular cor- 
ruption of some med.L. herbalists’ name, e.g. Pece- 
gium montanum, or Serpyllum montanum: cf. 
also PELLETER!. ‘The OF. name was foltol, poit- 
Zeul.| A name of Wild Thyme. 


1575 Turserv. /aulconrie 223 Sage, Mints, Pelamountaine, 
Cloues, Cynamon, and sucb other sweete comfortable deuises. 
1578 Lyre Dodoens 11. xliv. 231 This herbe is now called. .in 
English wilde ‘'yme, Puliall mountayne, Pellamountayne, 
and running Time. 1602 Carew Cornwall 19 Natures 
liberall hand decketh inany of the sea cliffes with wilde 
Hissop, Sage, Pelamountayne.., and such like well-sauour- 
ing herbes. 1677 N. Cox @extl. Recreation nu, 248 Take 


PELLAR. 


Germander, Pelamountain, Basil, Grummel-seed,and Broom. 
flowers, of each half an ounce. 

Pellar, -er. dia/. (Cornwall). [?f. Pett v. + 
-AR3,-ER!,] An exorcist ; a wizard, conjurer. 

1865 R. Hunt Pop. Rom, W. Eng. Ser. u. 81 She and her 
friends were satisfied that she had been ill wished. So sbe 
went to the ‘ Peller... The spell was taken off, and the old 
woman grew strong. /é/d. 77 His wife then stated that the 
virtue was in her and not in him; that she was of the real 
‘Pellar’ blood. 1893 Lougm. Mag. Feb. 389 She was going 
to the ‘peller’ to get a ‘charm’ said for bim. 

+ Pellard. Ods. or Hist. [ad. med.L. pellarda 
(1388 in Du Cange), of uncertain origin: perh. 
a derivative of L, pedis, It. pefle skin.) A kind of 
cloak or tunic: see quots. 

1846 Fainuott Costume in Eng. Gloss., Pellard, a gar- 
ment like a super-tunic. 1876 Piancuk Cycd. Costume 1. 
391 Pel/ard, another name for the houpeland. 

Pellatory,Pellatur: see PELLITORY, PELLETER, 
Pelle, obs. f.Patn, Peau. Peller, obs. f. PEALER, 

PILLAR; var. PELLAR. Pellere, var. PELURE! Oés. 

Pellet (pelét), 5.1 Forms: 4-5 pelet, (5 
-ette), pelote, (5 -ot), pylote, 6 pellete, -ette, 
-ot, -otte, -it, -yt, -at, 6- pellet. [a. F. fe/ote 
(itthe.) = Pr., Sp. pelota, Pg. pellota, It. pellotta 
‘any round bundle or bal’ (Florio), med.L. pe- 
Iota, pilota, deriv. of It. pila, L. pila ball.] 

1. Any globe, ball, or spherical body, usually 
one of small size; a ball of some plastic or soft 
substance, esp. of medicine or food, a bolus, a pill. 

3390 Gower Conf. HL. 306 Of pich sche tok hima pelote, 
The which he scholde into the throte Of Minotaure caste 
rihte. c1400 Lanfran:'’s Cirurg. 183 Grinde hem & tem- 
pere hem vp wib ius of iouis barba, & make perof pelottis. 
1430 wo Cookery-bks. 39 Take pan pin fleysshe..make 
per-of pelettys, as it were Applys. 31481 Caxton JWyr7, 1. 
xv. 48 God fourmed the world alle rounde, lyke as is a pelette. 
tsor Percivate Sf. Dict., //alludla, pellets to cram pullen. 
1607 Torseit Four. Beasts (1658) 419 The little berries or 
pellets which are within the Pomgranate. 1676 WiseMAN 
Chirurg, Treat. (J.), 1 dressed with litile pellets of lint. 
1768-74 Tucker 1/, Wat. (1834) 11. 589 We are citizens of 
the universe, inhabitants of the little corner thereof, tbe 
dirty pellet where we are now stationed. 1829 Soutnry 
Atl for Love uw. xxxix, As when an electric pellet of light 
Comes forcibly out at atouch, 1851 D, Witsos /’red. Ann, 
(1863) II, iv. i. 260 The inost primitive of Scottish coinage 
is the simple gold pellet. 1833 Sover /’antroph. 161 The 
poultry ..are made to swallow pellets .. composed of two 
parts of barley flour, and one of maize. a 

2. spec. A ball, usually of stone, used as a missile 
during the 14th and 15th centuries, and shot fron 
mangoncls, mortars, ctc.; a cannon-ball; in later 
use, a bullct; now applied to small shot. 

[339 Pelete de plumbo: c1370 Pelottes de fer: see Gun 
sh. 3.) 1362 Lasoi. /’. /’/. A. v. 61 As pale as a pelet ina 
palesye he seemede. ¢1384 Cuaucer //. Fame 11.553 Thrugh 
out euery Regioun Went this foule trumpes soun As swifte 
as pelet out of gonne. ?axgqo0 Morte Arth, 3037 Thane 
boldly pay buske, and bendes enzynes, Payses in pylotes 
and proues theire castes. ¢1440 Promp. Parz. 391/1 Pelot, 
rownde stone of erthe, or other mater (//., /’. pelet', Ardcus, 
vel piltolus, rudus. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A.W. XX. 135 
Dyuers other small gonnes castyng pyllettes of leed and 
comon stones. 1495 Nava/ Acc. [len. 1 /1 (1896) 274 Pyllettes 
of lede & dyce of yron. 1497 /éid. 95 Pellettes of leed for 
Serpentynes. 1555 Epen Decades 180 A great and verye 
rounde sages .as bygge as a smaule pellet of a stone bowe, 
and of the weight of xxvi. carattes, 1§77 Dee Relat. Spir. 
1. (1659) 78 An yern, like a pair of tongs; in form of a Mould 
to cast Pellets in. 1607 Torse..t Four. Beasts (1658) 329 
To cure a wound made with harquebush-shot... First seek 
with an instrument whether the pellet remain within or not. 
«1668 Daven nt Siege Wks. (1673)68 These Cannon Pellets 
will bruise me shrewdly. 1719 D’Urrey Pé//s (1872) V. 137 
For these Guns are such pestilent Things, To put a Pellet 
in one's Brow. 1841 GREENER Sef. Gunnery vii. 251 There are 
many parts about the hody of a bird, wherein a pellet of 
No. 7 will affect its vitality equal to a pellet of No. 2. 1880 
Jerrertes Gr. Ferne F. 252 ‘The pellets hissing past his ears, 

Jig. 1§23 Sxecton Gar/. Laurel 637 With a pellit of 
peuisshenes they had suche a stroke, That all the dayes of 
ther lyfe shall styck by ther rybbis. 164x Mitton Animadz, 
34 It will stand long enough against the battery of their 
paper pellets, «1764 Lioyp Port Poems (1790) 185 Around 
the frequent pellets whistle From Satire, Ode, and pert 
Epistle. 1862 Tysnact Mountaineer. i. 7 Vhe heavy rain- 
pellets..rattle with fury against the carriage. 

b. A toy bullet of clay, wood, paper, etc., uscd 
in sport or play, csp. as the charge of a pop-gun. 

1553 Even Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 23 To blowe them 
oute of a trunke as we doe pellets of claye. ¢1626 Dick of 
Devon. u. i. in Bullen O. PZ. 11. 26 And my Devonshire 
hlade, honest Dick Pike, Spard not his Sugar pellets among 
my Spanyards. 1657 W. Morice Cana guast Kowy xxix. 
287 Childrens gunns, to shoot the pellets which they put 
into them. 1856 Kane Avct. £xfé. 1. vi. 56 Our rifle-balls 
reverberated from their hides like cork pellets from a pop- 
gun target. 

3. fer. A roundel sable: = GUNSTONE 2. 

[1562 Lricu Avmorie 150 b, He beareth Or, iii Ogresses in 
Fesses. These are Pellettes of gunnes, and are neuer other 
colour, then Sable.) 1572 Bossewett Armoric u. 81b, 
‘Th’ Ogresse is the same that we call a Pellet of a gonne. 
@166r Futter Worthies, Northampton. u. (1662) 29¢ This 
Sir John bare, for his paternal Coat, Argent on a Lend 

Gules, three Swans proper, between as many Pellets. 1766 
Porny Heraldry (1777) Dict., Pedlets, the name given to the 
Black Roundlets, hy English Heralds alone. 1864 Boute.. 
fer, Hist. & Pop. xv. § 15 (ed. 3) 203 Lord Latyiner charges 
a pellet upon his silver saltire. 

4. A circular boss or raised part, rounded or flat, 
in coins or decorative work. 


| 
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3842 Francis Dict. Arts etc., Pellet, a Gothic architectural 
ornament, consisting of plain, flat, circular pieces or pellets, 
arranged along a fascia or band, at equal distances. 1864 
J. Evass Coins Anc, Britons iii. 45 When a central pellet 
1s surrounded by a circle of smaller pellets or ovals, I have 
called it a ‘rosette’ or ‘star of pellets’, 1875 Fortxum 
Maiolica xv. 168 The shallow bow] ..marked at the back with 
the crossed circle, having a pellet in one of the quarters. ; 

5. attrib, and Comd., as pellet ornamentation 
(see 4), system; pellet-like adj.; pellet bow: see 
quot. 1852; pellet moulding 4ych., a moulding 
consisting of a flat band on which are circular flat 
disks (Gwilt Avciit. Gloss. 1876); pellet powder, 

gunpowder compressed in moulds into pellets of 
defined quantity and form. 

1816 Sporting Mag. XLVIII. 244 Killing fourteen phea- 
sants with a “pellet bow or air gun. 1852 R. F. Burton Fad. 
conry in Valley Indust. 7 Vhe pellet-bow..is made of a slip 
of bamboo, bent in the shape of our ancient weapon ;..it has 
two strings stretched parallel to each other from horn to 
horn. About the centre a bit of canvas or coarse cloth, an 
inch or an inch and a half in length, is sewn tightly to the 
two cords, and against it the pellet, a lump of hard clay, 
about the size of a ‘taw’, is firmly held by the thumb and 
forefinger, which draw the bow. 1860 Tyspace Géac. 1. x. 
65 All the way home we were battered by this “pellet-like 
rain. 1838 Parker Gloss. Archit, (ed.2),* Pellet Aloulding, 
an ornament in Normanarchitecture. 1870 Hugineer16 Sept. 
184/1 *Pellet powder was recommended for. .adoption with 
heavy guns by the Gunpowder Committee of 1866. 

+ Pellet, 54.2 Os. Forms: 5 pilet, pylet, 
pellet, 6 pellot. [a. OF. pelete, -ettc, pellete, 
-etle, dim. of fel:—L. pell-em skin.] 

1. A pellicle, a thin or fine skin or membrane. 

c1420 Pallad, on Hush, 1. 590 And other while an hen 
wul ha the pippe, A whit pilet that wul the tonge enrounde, 
Lbid, Vv. 144 Oon of hem chese, Or that pellet that closith 
euery half The chike and pyiouncrawe, hool either half. 

2. The pelt or skin of a sheep or other animal. 

[1298 Bolton Priory Compotus \f. 21 De lana domus..De 
lokettis A i 9 € 1440 Lypa. //ors, Shepe & G. 358 (MS. 
Lansd.) Of sheepe al-so comyth pilet (SS. //ard & Lamb. 
pelt, Caxton pellet) & eke fell,..Caried ovir see where men 
may itsell. c1440 Promp. Parv. 398/2 Pylet, skyn, pedlis(P. 
cutis), ¢1470 Wexryson Alor, Fad. ix. IVolf §& Fox) xviii, 
Vhair sall na pedder..pyke your pellet fra me; I sall of it 
mak mittenis to my lufis. 1§83 Leg. BA. St. Androis 12 
Plucking the pellotis or euer the scheip be slane. 

Pellet, v. [f Peuurr 0.1: cf. F. peloter.) 
trans. +8. To form or shape into pellets; to 

send as a pellet (oés.). b. To hit with (paper) 
pellets, small shot, etc. 

1597 Suaks. Lover's Compl. 18 Laundring the silken 
figures in the brine That seasoned woe had pelleted in 
teares. 1606 — Ant. & Cl. i. xiti. 165 Till by degrees the 
memory of my wombe,.. By the discandering of this pelleted 
storme, Lye grauelesse. 1870 /’a// Mall G. 7 Nov. 7 A 
newspaper correspondent, who, treating himself to a battue 
in the Emperor's preserves, delivered an erratic charge and 
pelleted a beater’s finger. 1891 G. Merenitu One of our 
Cong. xxxvi, The English kick at the insolence, when they 
are not in the mood for pelleting themselves. 

Pe'lleted, #//.a. [f. PeLurr v. or sd.1+-ED.] 
Marked or charged with (heraldic) pellets. 

1623 Mipp.etos Trimmph Integr. Wks. (Bullen) VII. 389 
This Chariot drawn by two..pelleted lions. 1766 Porxy 
Heratéry (1787) Dict., Pedleted, Pellited, term used to denote 

any Charge or Bearing marked with Pellets, 

+Pelleter!,peletre. //erd. Obs. Forms: 4-5 
pelestre, 5 peletre, -thre, -tur, pelletre, -etur, 
-atur, -eter, 5-6 peletyr. [ME. feletre, -ethre, 
a. AF, feletre, -estre, f, (by dissimilation of r..r) 
OF. *feretre, piretre (Cotgr.) = Sp. felitre (:— 
*peritre):—L. pyr-, pircthrum :—Gr. wipeOpov fever- 
few; cf. muperos fever. Sce also PyreTure. The 
history of sense 2 is obscure.] 

1. = Pewiitory 1, the Pyrethrum of the ancients. 
a1387 Stnon Barthel, (Anecd. Oxon.) 34 Prretrum, 

pelestre idem. c1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 262 Seed of rosis 
& peletre & zinzibere. a1450 Stockh, Med. A/S. 184 \.ong- 
wourt or pelethre of Spanye (Edeborus). [bid. 214 Pelethre: 
peretrum domyticum. cr4asgo Adphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 145 
Piretrwm, herba..satis communis, radix eius multum est 
acuta in sapore qua utimur. gall. et a®% pelestre. 1530 
Pasar. 253/1 Peletyr an herbe. 

2. Wild Thyme (Zhymus Serpyllum), or Garden 
Thyme (7: vulgaris). Cf. PELLANUUNTAIN, 

1387 Stnon. Barthol. (Anecd., Oxon.) 39 Serpillum et 
“erpilium idem sunt, s. pelestre, tamen herpillum quando- 
que sumitur pro poligonia. axzqoo Pistidl of Susan 116 
Daysye and Ditoyne, Ysope and Aueroyne, Peletre [7.17 
pelletre, -tur] and Plauntoyne. c1qz0 Pallad. on [lusb. 1. 
1024 Of tyme is wex and hony maad swettest ; Of tymbra, 
peletur and origon, 14.. Axc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. 
(1790) 441 Jake..myntes, and peletur, and costmaryn, and 
sauge. 1483 Cath. Ang/.273/2 Pelleter. ., serpidium, herbaest. 

+ Pelleter’. 0ds. 1n 6 pellytour. [ad. OF. 
peletier (12th c. in Hatz-Darm.), mod.F, pelletier 
(16th c. in Littré), f. OF. pel, L. pedl-em skin, fur.] 
A tellmonger. 

1575 Turserv. Faudconrice 12 Thin skynnes sent to the 
furryers and pellytours of Fraunce. 

Pelletierine (peletierain’. Chem. [f. name 
of the French chemist Bertrand Pelletier (1761-97) 

+ -1NE5.] A colourless alkaloid (C,H,,NO) ob- 
tained from the bark of the pomegranate. 

188: Watts Dict. Chem. 3rd Suppl. 1498 Ped/ecrertue, the 
alkaloid of the pomegranate. 1897 Addbutt's Syst. Med. 1. 
1021 In toxic doses the action of pelletierine resembles that 
of curare. 


PELLITORY. 


Pellety, 2. //er. [f. PELLET 56.1 3 + -¥ for F. 
-ed.] Charged with pellets; pelleted. 

1§72 BossEWELL Arwmiorte i. 110 b, An head de cheual rassed 
de Argent, pellitie, betwene two winges Sable, brydelled 
golde, set on a wrethe Argent and Vert, manteled Gules, 
doubled Argent. 1869 W. S. Ettis Avtig. Her. viii. 163 
note, Their robes decorated with paly and pellety patterns. 

Pellian (pelian), z. AZath. [f. the name of 
John Pell, an English mathematician (1610-85): 
see -IAN.] Applied to a particular kind of inde- 
terminate cquation: see quot. 

1875 Caytey Coll. Math. Papers 1X. 477 The Pellian 
equauce is y*=ax*+1, @ being a given integer number, 
which is not a square (or rather, if it be, the only solution is 
y =1,2 =0), and -r, y being numbers to be determined : 
what is required is the least values of 2, y, since these, being 
known, all other values can be found. 

Pellibranchiate (pelibra'nkict), a. (sd.) 
Zool, [ad. mod.L. Pellibranchidata neut. pl., f. L. 
pell-ts skin + bvanchiz gills: see -ATE2.] Belong- 
ingtothe Pellibranchiata, or nudibranchiate gastro- 
pods (of J. E. Gray), which have no distinct gills 
but breathe by means of the skin. b. as 56. A 
mollusc of this group. 

Pellican(e, Pellice, obs. ff. Pexican, PELISSE. 

Pelliceous (peliss/as, -iffos), a. rare". [f. 
L. pellice-us, -i-us made of skin+-ovs.] Of the 
nature of a thin skin, membrane, or pellicle. 

1731 Gate in PUL. Trans. XXXVI. 160 Made of a Plant 
that had many pelliceous Tunicles. 

Pellicle (pe‘lik). Also 6 -yele, pel(1)ikel. 
(ad. L. pedércuda small or thin skin, dim. of fedd-zs 
skin.] A small or thin skin; a fine sheet or laycr 
of some substance, either covering a surface or 
(less usually) enclosing a cavity; a membrane, 
cuticle, film. Chicfly in scientific use, and applied 
to natural formations, as a thin membrane in an 
animal or plant body, a fine scum on a liquid, etc. 

1541 R. Cortann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg, F ij b, It hath 
collygaunce with the bely by his outwarde pellycle. 1547 

joorvE Srev. /lealth x. 1ob, loynynge to the pellicles of 
the kydnes, 1548-77 Vicary Anas. viii. (1888) 61 The 
I.unges is deuided into fiue Lobbes or Pellikels of fiue 
portions. 1601 Hotianp /’dény 1, 466. 1669 W. Simpson 
Llydrol. Clym. 276 The newly ingendred juy‘ces, in their 
own pellicles or membranes. 1707 C «tos. in Llust. & Gard, 
136 We need only Evaporate the humidity .. till there appear 
a little Pellicle on the Water. 1815 J. Samiti Panorama 
Sc. & Art ¥. 17 A pellicle of iron may be taken from a 
surface of a 100 square inches by the Chisel. /ééd, II. 112 
Having observed how thin the pellicle of oil poured out 
upon water will become, without losing its effect in depriving 
the wind of its influence. 1871 Tyxpatt Frag. Sc. (1879) 
II. xiii. 32; A thin pellicle of india-rubber..surrounding a 
pea nett it hard in boiling water. 1872 Huxtey /4ys, iv. 
78 The blood in each capillary of the lung is separated from 
the air by only a delicate pellicle. 

Pellicule (pe‘likizl). rave. [ad. L. pellicula ; 
cf. F. peldicule (1505 in Hatz.-Darm.).] = prec. 

€ 1400 eae Ctrurg. 32 Boonis, pelliculis, gristlis, 
ligamentis & skyn. rgqx R. Cortanp Guydon's Quest. 
Chirurg. F ij b, Mis webbe withiuforth is conteyned with 
the sayd peu: 1684 T. Gopvarp //ato's Demon 93 
Over which a Pellicule, or kind of Skin, in most places was 
spread. 1741 Hankewitz in Pit. Trans. XLI. 829 The 
Water, being evaporated to a Pellicule, deposits saline 
Crystals. 1903 Brit. Med. Frni 14 Mar. 617 A bacillus 
slightly motile producing a pellicule in bouillon. 

Pellicular (peli‘ki#la1), 2. [ad. mod.L. felli- 
cularis, {. pellicula PELLICLE: see -AR1}.] Of, 
pertaining to, or of thenaturc of a pellicle; having 
or characterized by a pellicle; mcmbranous, filmy, 

1857 in Mayne £.xrfos. Lex. 1859 Sempre Diphtheria 42 
Found to have no effect against the pellicular inflammation 
of the gums. 1883 /lardwich’s Photogr. Chem. (ed. Taylor) 
366 Substitution of Gelatine for Collodion as the agent for 
presenting the sensitive Bromide of Silver in a pellicular 
form. 1893 Brit. Fraud. Photogr. XL. 745 Having developed 
and washed his pellicular negatives. 

+Pellipar, -per. Oés. rare. [ad. med.L. fellz- 
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_partus, -perius, {, L. pellis skin + parare to prepare.) 


A dresser of skins or hides; a skinner. 

(1390 Lard Derby's Exp. (Camden) 91 Cuidam pellipario 
pro) pilche de beuere.) a@1q410 Fork Alyst. Introd. 24 note, 
The Pellipers and other craftsmen of this city. [1754 Stryvi 
Stow's Surv. 11. App. iit. 687/2 Richard Knight Fishmonger, 
John Pasnur Pellipar.) 

Pellise, Pellit, obs. forms of PELISSE, PELLET. 

Pelliteri, obs. form of PEttry sé.1 

Pellitory (pe'litari). Forms: 6 peli-, pely-, 
pellatory, pellytorie, -ye, pille-, pillitorie, 
-tore, 6-7 pellitorie, 7 -tarie, 6- pellitory. 
[Found first in 16the.: partly (in sense 1) an 
alteration of the earlier feletve, peletyr, PELLETER }, 
with changed suffix; partly (in seuse 2) an altera- 
tion of *feretarie, parztarie, PamieTaRyY, L. parie- 
tarta, It. paretaria, ¥. partétaire, paretaire (f. L. 
parictem wall), by dissimilation of 7..7 to 7.7. 

It is not clear whether these two changes of the earlier 
words were independent of each other, or whether one in- 
fluenced the other; but the result was that by 1550 or there- 
abouts both words had becoine ed/itory.] 

1. A composite plant, Azacyclus Pyrethrum, 
the Pyrethrum of the ancients, and fe/e/re, PEL- 
LETER of Middle English, called distinctively /e/- 
lilory of Spain, a native of Barbary, the root of 


PELL-MELL. 


which has a very pungent flavour, and is uscd in 
medicine as a local irritant and salivant and as a 
remedy for toothache. Also applied to the root 
(radix pyrethr2) as thus used. 

Called by Lyte Bastard Pellitory: see also b. 

1533 E.yot Cast. Helthe 1. ii. (1541) 84 b, Vhem that be 
vexed with toothe ache.. lake Pelytory of Spayn one ducat 
fete.]. 1570 Levins J/az ip. 105/22 Pellitorie, pyretrum. 1578 
Lyte Dedovits i. xix. 342, 1 thinke we may wel cal it bastard 
Pelitory or Bertram. 1592 Lyzy J//das im. ii, O! what will 
rid me of this paine? Some Pellitory fetcht from Spaine. 
1597 GerarveE //erbal 1, ccl. 619 Pellitorie of Spaine is 
called in Greeke mupe@por..in Spanish Peditre..in high and 
lowe Dutch Bertram. 1611 Cotcr., Pivetrve, Hearbe Bartram, 
hastard Pellitorie, right Pellitorie of Spaine. 1705 Tate tr. 
Cowley's Bhs. Plants w, The Pellitory healing Fire contains, 
That from a raging Tooth the Humour drains. 1773 Gewtd. 
Mag. XUIM11. 439 The root of pellitory of Spain. .should be 
held in the mouth often. 1876 Harrey J/az. ATed. (ed. 6) 
535 Pellitory is anative of the north of Africa, whence it has 
been introduced into the south of Iurope. 

tb. Applied, usually with qualifying words, to 
other plants in some way resembling this: es. (a) 
Masterwort, /eucedanum (Imperaloria) Ostru- 
thium, an umbelliferous plant with a pungent root 
(also Greal or False Sellitory of Spain); (b) 
Sneezewort, Achillea Plarmica (also Wild or 


Bastard Pellitory). Obs. 

1578 Lyte Dedoens i. xix. 299 Of great Pellitorie of 
Spayne, Imperatoria, or Masterwort. /ézd. 11. xx. 342 Of 
wilde Pelitory..the whole herbe is sharpe and biting, almost 
in tast like Pellitory of Spayne, and for y! cause men cal it 
also wild Pellitory. 1597 GERARDE //erda/ 1. clxxvili. 484 
Ptarmica. Sneesewoort... ‘The whole plant is sharpe, biting 
the toong and mouth like Pellitorie of Spaine, for which 
cause some haue called it wilde Pellitorie. /é/d. ccclx xii. 848 
Imperatoria. Masterwoorts, or False Pellitory of Spaine. 
1607 TorseL, Four-f. Beasts (1658) 103 If there be put wnto 
it wilde Pellitory, it will also distract and dissipate them 
{serpents] again. 1738 Deeninc Cat. Stirp. 179 Ptarniica 
-.Sneezewort. Bastard-pellitory. 1760 J. LEE /utvod. Bot. 
App. 312 Pellitory of Spain, False, Chrysanthemum, 

2. A low bushy plant (/aretaria officinalis, 
N.O. Uvriicacew) with small ovate leaves and 
greenish flowers, growing upon or at the foot of 
walls. Commonly distinguished as Pellitory of 
the wall, Also extended to the whole genus /arie- 
taria. (See also PARIETARY 50.) 

1548 Turner Vanes of Herbes 41 Helxine or pardition is 
called in englishe Parietorie or Pelletorie of the wal..in 
frenche Du parietaire. 1562 — //erdad 11. 13 Parietorie or 
Pilletorie of y° wall. 1580 Hottysanp 7reas. Fr. Tong, De 
? Apparitoire, ..an herbe called Parietory, comnionly Pelli- 
torie, 1610 B. Jonson Adch. m1. iv, A good old woman.. 
did cure me With sodden ale, and pellitorie o’ the wall. 1747 
Westey Prim, Physic (1762) 57 A Pint of juice of Pellitory 
of the Wall bruised ina Marble Mortar. 1821 Crare W727. 
Alinstr, 1, 210 Where the mouldering walls are seen Hung 
with pellitory green. 1884 Mutter Plavt-2., Pellitory, 
American, Parietaria peunsyluanica...New Zealand, Parte- 
zaria debilis. 

3. allrib. and Comb. 

1713 Petiver in Phil, Trans. XXVALL. 187 These Leaves 
are green, and in their Segments resemble the Pyrethrzau 
Canariense or Pellitory Dasie. 1760 J. Lee /xtrod. Bot. 
App. 322 Pellitory-tree, Zanthoxylumt. 1997 DowninG Dis- 
orders Horned Cattle 57 Give the beast a quart of pellitory 
tea two or three times a day. 1861 Hume tr. Moguin- 
Tandon u. v. ii, As if they had been chewing pellitory root. 

Pell-mell (pe'l\me’l, with shifting stress), adv. 
(a., sb., v.) Also 6 peale meale, peale-meale, 
6-7 pel mell, pel mel, pel-mel, 6-8 pelmell, 
peslie mesle, pesle-mesle, (8 pezle mezle), 6-9 
pell mell (7 pel-mell, pell-mel, pelmel, 7-8 
pall-mall), 7-9 pellmell, 8-9 péle méle, 9 péle- 
méle. [a. F. péve-méle, in OF. pesle mesle (12th c.), 
pelle-melle (14th c.), for which also mesle-pesle, 
melle-pelle, mesle-mesle, brelle-mesle (12the.). The 
element mesle, méle was app. the stem of the vb. 
mesler, méler to mix, mingle; the origin of féz is 
uncertain ; Diez queried fel/e, pele shovel, or paele 
pan, as if mixed together with a shovel, or in 
a pan; but the variots forms in OF, suggest merely 
riming combinations formed on mesle, wzé/e, as in 
tire-lire, Eng. namby-pamby, ctc.] 

1. With disorderly or confused mingling; in a 
confused medley; together in disorder, without any 


order; in mingled confusion, promiscuously. 

1596 Z. 1. tr. Lavardin's Hist. Scanderbeg 162 ‘The men 
lay wallowing all along vnder their tentes, pell mell amongst 
their horses, @ 1641 Be. Mountacu Acts & AZon. viii. (1642) 
540 Nor were men and women intermingled pell mell in 
their Synagogues. 1687 A. Lovety tr. Thevenot’s Trav. 
1, 283 ‘Then the Guns went off Pell Mell on all bands. 1766 
PENNANT Zool. (1768) 11. 448 Assuming the shape of a wedge 
. for they [wild geese] cut the air the readier in that form 
than if they flew pelmell. 1814 JEFFERSON IV rif, (1830) 1V. 
242 We should now have been all living, men, women, and 
children, pell-mell together. 1840 CartyLe Heroes ii. (1858) 
233 Shoulder-blades of mutton, flung pellimell into a chest. 
1849 Grote Greece 1. xxxviil. V. 34 After whom, with an 
interval of two furlongs, tlhe remaining host followed pell- 
mell. 1867 Lany Hersert Cradle L. x, 267 The dead and 
the dying were huddled pell-mell together. 

b. Said of pursucrs and purstied. 

1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 129 He entred amongst 
them that fled into their Camp pelmell, or hand over head. 
1603 Knottes //ist. Turks (1621) 91 Fearing lest the enemie 
in that hurly burly should pell inell enter in with the rest. 
1677 Lond. Gaz, No. 1181/4 [They] were so closely followed, 


626 


that our Soldiers entred with them pell-mell into the City. 
1713 /bid. No.5106/2 The Turks and ‘Tartars entred Pellmell 
ainong the Swedes. 1859 GREEN Oxf. Stud. 1.(O. H.S.) 14 
{They] rushed pell-mell with the fugitives into the city. 

c. Of combatants: Without keepingranks; hence, 
at close quarters, hand to hand, man to man; in 
a mélée. 

1579 DiccEs Sfratfot. 105 If at anye time they should 
come to the sword, or ioyne peale meale with their Enimies. 
1598 Barret Theor. Warres Gloss. 251 Pel mell,a French 
word, and signifieth the mingling of men together, buckling 
by the bosome one with another. 1663 ButLer //zd. 1. iil. 
506 ‘Io come pell-mell to handi-Blows. 1733 Firtpixc Dow 
Quixote in Eng. xi, There they are at it pell-mell ; who 
will be knocked on the head I know not. 1767 STERNE 
Tr. Shandy 1X. xxvi, To attack the point of the advanced 
counterscarp, and féle méle with the Dutch to take the 
counterguard of St. Roch sword in hand. 

+2. Without discrimination, indiscriminately ; 
in the mass, Oés. 

1886 Ho1insHep Chron. (1808) IV. 912 To be an actor ina 
tragedie of bloudshed and slaughter universallie, pesle mesle 
to be perpetrated. 1600 Hottanp Livy xxxiv. liv. 883 These 
plaies and games haue been beheld and looked upon pell 
mell, without any such precise difference. 1606 Br. W. 
Bartow Seri. 21 Sept. Div, Bishops were not made xvédnv 
pell-mell, at all aduentures. 1657 W. Morick Coena quasi 
Kory v. 50 Their way of excluding men pell-mell, and in 
the lunip. @ 1659 Br. BrownriG Serv. (1674) I. x. 133 God 
sometimes punishes a Nation pell mell. 

3. In disorder and hurry; with vehement onset; 
| with arush; in hcadtong haste; headlong, recklessly : 
| often referring to the action of a single person. 

1594 Kyp Cornelia y. 266 The murdring Enemie Pesle- 

mesle pursued them like a storme of hayle. 1596 NasHe 

Saffron Walden 97 One Master Heath..set vpon it and 

answered itin Print pell mell. 1677 Yarranton Exg. /iprov. 

194 Two Books which were so fitted to the Countrey-mans 

capacity, that he fell on Pell-Mell. a@1734 Nortu Lives 

(1826) 111. og Finding his brother falling thus pell-mell into 

affairs of trade. /d/d. 372 ‘Vheir university learning fell in 

pesle mesle with their prescriptions. 1784 Mme. D’Arstay 

Diary 3 Nov., 1 have not had an unpleasant thought that 

1 have not driven away pellmell. 1824 W. Irvine 7: Trav. 

I. 223, 1 went to work pell-mell, blotted several sheets of 

paper with choice floating thoughts. 1853 Kane Grinueld 

Exp. xii, (1856) go We were an absurd party of zealots, 

rushing pell-mell upon the flues with vastly more energy 

than discretion. 1878 J/asqgue Poets 97 ‘ Repent yourself’, 
the Nephew sneers, And at it goes pell mell. 
B. adj. (pe'ljmel) Disorderly and violent, tumul- 
tuous; confused, promiscuous, indiscriminate. 
1585 Jas. 1 Ess. Poeste (Arb.) 17 Syne Phifers, Drummes, 
, and Trumpets cleir do craue ‘he pelmell chok with larum 
| loude alwhair. 1596 Snaxs. 1 Afex. JV’, v. 1. 82 Moody 
| Beggars, staruing for a time Of pell-mell hauocke, and con- 
fusion. 1657 TomLinson Renox's Disp, Pref., ‘Vhe thundring 

and pell-mell Granadoes of impertinent contradiction. 1817 

J. Scott Paris Revisited (ed. 4)157 The pell-mell rout of the 

French has been described in a variety of publications. 1898 
| Allbutt’s Syst. Med. V.935 This is a pell-mell classification. 
| C. sb, Promiscuons or indiscriminate mingling; 
confusion, disorder; a confused mixture or crowd, 
a medley; a hand-to-hand fight, a méleée. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres m. i. 36 The dagger is a 
| weapon of great aduantage in Pell mell 1600 Ek. Blount 
Ganzoui's Hosp. Inc. Fooles ajb, Lord, what a pell-mell 
of conceit and inuention you shall discouer. 1657 W. Morice 
Coena quasi Kowy v. so The old impure way of Pell-mell 
tends to many evils. 183: J. Witson in Blackw. Mag. 
X XIX, 307 Thunderbolts pursue the pell-mell of the panic. 
1849 CLouGH Difsychus u.iv. 68 High deeds Haunt not the 
fringy edges of the fight But the pell-mell of men. 1884 
Tennyson Secket Prol., The Church in the pell-mell of 
Stephen’s time Hath climb’d the throne and almost clutch’d 
the crown. . 
| D. vb. trans. To mingle confusedly or indis- 

criminately ; to mix up in disorder. rave. Hence 


Pell-melling v7. sh. 

1606 Birnie Avr#-Biotal/ (1833) 31 They pel-mell the 
| dead with the living all in one kirk. @1649 Drumm. oF 
Hawtu. Fam. Epist. Wks. (1711) 147 The game ended, 
kings, queens, bishops, knights, pawns, pell-melled are con- 
fusedly thrown into the box. 1792 BrackEeNRIDGE Aled. 
Chivalry (1846) 23 In times of chivalry though there was a 
great deal of pell-melling, yet no such disorderly work. 
| Pell mell, obs. form of PALL-MALL. 
| Pe‘llock!,-ack, -och (pe'lok,-x). Sc. Forms: 
| 4 pelok, 6 pellok, (6 -at), 7 pealok, 7-9 pellack, 
| 8 -uck, pallach, (9 palach),9 pelloch, -ock. [In 

14th c. pelok, latinized Aeloca. Origin obscure: 
the Gael. pez/eag appears to be from Lowland Sc.] 

The porpoise (Phocxna communis). But in quots. 


1331, 1541, app. some other species. 

1331 in Exch. Rolls Scotl. 1. 397 Et eidem, per vnam 
petram de porpoys et tres pelokis, xvs. [/d/d. 363 Per vnam 
pelocam, missam camerario, vs.) 1511 Ace. Ld. High Treas. 
Scot. 1V. 337 Item, to Robert Buttone katour for ane selcht 
and ane pellok and salt to thaim. 1541 BELLENDEN Descr. 
Alb, ix. in Cron. Scot. Bvjb, This firth [of Forth] is rycht 
plentuus of coclis, osteris, muschellis, selch, pellok, merswyne 
& quhalis. 1645 Shetland Witch Triad in Hibbert Descr. 
Sheil. Ist. (1822) 599 Being transformed in the Iyknes of an 
pellack quhaill. 1710 Sippatp Ast. Fife 53 A Palach, a 
great Destroyer of Salmond. 1792 Statist. Acc. Scotl. 1V. 
22 A species of sea animals .. called buckers, pellocks, or 
porpoises. 1828 Scott /. AY. Perth tii, Gambolling like a 
pellack amongst the waves. 1894 CrocketTr Maiders 219 
Like a school of pellocks in the Firth. ; ( 

fig. 1755 Forses Fru. to Portsmouth in Ajax etc. 28 The 
second chiel was a thick, setterel, swown pallach. 


+ Pellock?. Sc. Ods. f[app. f. PELLET 56.1, 
| with exchange of dimin, suffix: see-ock.] A ball 


PELLY MELLY. 


{ thrown as a missile from a cross-bow, hackbut, 
' cannon, ctc.; a bullet; = PELLET 50.1 2. 

¢1470 Gol. & Gaw. 463 Thai bend bowisof bras braithly 
within; Pellokis paisand to pase, Gapand gunnys of brase. 
1496 Acc. Ld. Jligh Treas. Scot. 1. 320 Giffin to a man to 
tak mesour of muldis of diuers gunnys, to send in Frans to 
mak pellokis of irne, xvjd. 1513 Docoias 4xeis vu. xii, 111 
Wyth leyd pellokis from engynis or staf slyng..thair fa men 
doun to ding. 1540 Se. Acts Yas. V (1814) 11. 3712/2 Every 
landit man within pe samin Sall haue ane hagbute of founde 
-.with bare calmis bullettis and pellokis of leid. or Irne. 

b. Comb. + Pellock-bow Oés., an arbalest. 

1538 in Pitcairn Crim. Trials 1. *293 Ane irne of ane 
Pellok-bow. 

Pellot, -otte, obs. forms of PELLET. 

Pellour, obs. f. PEELER!; yar. PeLURE Ods. 

Pellow, obs. variant of Pinav. 

t+ Pellu-ce. Obs. rare. [app. a. obs. F. felusse 
(Cotgr.), collateral form of fe/uche shag, plush, cf. 
Sp. felusa down, It. feluzzo fine hair, soft down: 
see PLusH.]  Vluslt. 

1s98 Haxt.uyr Woy. 1.98 The rich Tartars somtimes fur 
their gowns with pelluce or silke shag [tr. L. de stuna setr, 
Rubruquis, 1253], which is exceeding soft, light, & warme. 

Pellucent (pélisént), a. rave. [ad. L. fel- 
licént-em, pr. pple. of fel-, perlicére, f. per through 
+ lucére to shine: cf. /ucen?.] = next. 

1886 Bice Banipton Lect. 191 As the pellucent alabaster 
vase shows the fire within. 

Pellucid (péltisid),a.(sd.) [ad.L. peWlitcéd-us, 
f. pel-, perlicére to shine through: cf. /zécddus, f. 
Zncérve to shine. Frequent in scientific and literary 
use, but not colloquial.] 

1. llaving the property of transmitting, or allowing 
the passage of, light; translucent, transparent ; 
clear. /elluctd zone: see ZONE. 

1619 Bainsxipce Descr. Late Contet 10 That the Comets 
taile is nothing else but an irradiation of the sunne through 
the pellucide head of the Comet. 164z H. More Song of 
Soudu. Psychathanasia 1. ii. 5 A lamparmed with pellucid 
horn. 1657 S. Purcuas Pol. Flying-/us. 1. iii. 6 A Bee 
hath four drye pellucid skinny wings. 1690 Locke //z#7, 
Und. x. xxiii. (1695) 161 Thus Sand, or pounded Glass, which 
is opaque, and white to the naked Eye, is pellucid in a 
Microscope. 1715 tr. Pancirollus’ Rerim Ment \, 1 iii. 10 
{It] is diaphanous or pellucid, transmitting (like Glass) all 
Forms and Shapes. 1810 Worpsw. Scenery of Lakes 1 
(1823) 27 The water is perfectly pellucid, through which.. 
are seen, to a great depth, their beds of rock or of blue 
gravel. 1840 G. V. Ents Avat, 37 The inner wall, or 
septum, between the ventricles, is thin, almost pellucid. 1863 
‘Tyxpatt //eat iv. § 127 (1870) 109, I will..send the rays.. 
through this slab of pellucid ice. 

2. fig. +a. Easy to ‘see through’ or detect ; 
‘transparent’. Ods. Ib. Showing the sense clearly, 
clear in style or expression. ¢. Perceiving clearly, 


mentally clear. 
| 1644 R. Barus Lett & Frits. W150 Their craft was 

pellucid. 166: K. W. Coz Charact. 23 The higher be 
| thinks to soare..the more he unvailes his own imbecility, 
| and renders himself pellucid. 1822 Lamp Zia Ser. 11. 

Confess. of Drunkard, To muddle their faculties, perhaps 
never very pellucid. 1861 J. Pycrort lays & Hords 237 
Writers of the school of Addison were smooth, measured, 
and pellucid. : 

+B. sé. A pellucid body or substance. rare. 

1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 1. vii. 73 Some are dia: 
phanous, others opake..but in pellucids, as Helmont saitb, 
that evestrusm vite reverberates it self. : 

Pellucidity (pelizsiditi). [ad. L. pediez- 
ditas, {. pelliictdus: see prec. and -ITy.J The 
quality or condition of being pellucid; transparency 
or translucency; clearness. Also fig. 

1642 H. More Song Soul 1. ui. Ixv, Nor did ‘t take in 
through pellucidity The penetrating light. 1756 C Lucas 
Ess. Waters 1. 35 Our Thames. preserves her purity and 
pellucidity. 1868 Mitman S7. Pax/'s xviii. 463 With an 
incomparable ease and pellucidity of language. 

Pellu-cidly, c¢v. [f. Pentvcr + -L¥2.] In 
a pellucid manner. 

1824 WirrEN Zasso xv. lix, The waves that played Round 
her, each limb beneatb pellucidly arrayed. 1868 Contemp. 
Rev. 1X. 76 blake is uniformly pure, sweet, pellucidly 
perfect in form. ‘ 

Pellucidness. [f.as prec. +-NESS.] Pellucid 
quality, pellucidity. 

1684 BovLE Porousn. Bod. vi. 96 The Pellucidness which 
the Stone acquires in Water. 1771 PENNANT Zour Scot. 
(1790) 97 Its pellucidness is like that of brown crystal. 1816 
J. Scott Is. Paris (ed. 5) 89 Distances are lessened by the 
pellucidness of the medium through which they are seen. 

Pellu‘cido-, used as combining adverbial form 
of L. pelliictdus PELLUCID, as in Pellu:cido- 
punctate a., marked with pellucid dots. 

1876 Harvey Jat. ASed. (ed.6) 719 The leaves are alternate, 
..the younger ones pellucido- punctate, 

Pelluck, Pellure, obs. ff. PELLock 1, PELURE. 

Pellycan, -cane, obs. forms of PELICAN. 

+ Pelly melly, adv. phr. Obs. rare. Also 5 
pelley melley. [ad. OF. Aé/e-méle, with final ¢ 
pronounced, or with Eng. advb. suffix -Ly2. Found 
a century earlier than the simple PELL-MELL.] = 
PELL-MELL adv. 

¢1480 Merlin 391 Thei..smyten thourgh the peple of 
kynge Bohors all pelly melly. /d/d. 397 Tbat oo peple 
smyte thourgh the tother all pelley melley full desirouse eche 
other to a-paire. 1601 Lr. W. Bartow Defence 66 We.. 
grant this prerogatiue..not t@ euerie man pelly melly. 


PELMATOGRAM, 


Pellyson, variant of Petissox Ods. 

Pellyt, Pellytorie, obs. ff. PELLET, PELLITORY. 

Pe'lmatogram., vare~°. [f. Gr. weAparo- sole 
of the foot + -Gras.}] A foot-print. 

1890 in Cent. Dict, 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Pelmatozoan \pe:!m4tozdwin),a.andsé, Zool. 
{f£ mod.L. Pelmatozoa, neut. pl. (f. Gr. wedparo- 
(See prec.) + (Gov animal) + -AN.] 

a. adj. Belonging to the division /e/matozoa 
of Echinoderms, characterized by a stalk by which 
they are fixed, and comprising the Crinoids and 
the extinct B/astoidea and Cystoidea. b. sb. An 
echinoderm of this division. So Pe:imatozo‘ic a., 
belonging to or characteristic of the /e/matozoa. 

1891 Athenzum 24 Jan. 125/2 Gross errors, such as putting 
..the pelmatozoic crinoids among the ‘Stellerida’. 1900 
Lankester's Treat. Zool. . 19 Assumed. .to be homologous 
with the original three radii of the primitive Pelmatozoan. 
Jbid., Yhe Holothurians.,are primitive as regards Pelma- 
tozoic structure, 

Pelmel, obs. form of PALL-MALL, PELL-MELL. 

Pelo-, combining form of Gr. mAcs clay, mud, 
occurring in a few rarely used scientific words, 
chiefly zoological. Pelobatid (prlobetid), an 
ampbibian of the family Pelobetide, typified by 
tbe genus Pe/obates [Barns walker}; so Pelobatoid 
(pilgbatoid) a., belonging to or rcsembling this 
genus or family. Pelobiid (-baiid), a beetle of 
the family /’e/odzide, typified by the genus /e/o- 
bius [-Bios living}; so Pelobioid (pilgbijoid) a. 
Pelodytid (-ditid), an ampbibian of the family 
FPelodytide, typified by the genus /e/lodytes [éurns 
diver]; so Pelodytoid (pZlp'ditoid) a. Pelolithic 
(-litpik) @. Geol. [Ai@os stone}, applied to rock-strata 
consisting of clay. Pelomedusid (-m/diz-sid), a 
tortoise of the family /e/lomeduszdez, typified by 
the genus /elomedusa; so Pelomedu'soid a. 
Pelophilous (p7lp*filos) a, [-pHILovs], clay-loving. 

1888 Atheneum 3 Mar. 279/2 He {Prof. G. B. Howes) 
regarded their total absence in Pelobates and Pelodytes as 
fresh evidence of the *pelobatoid, rather than the discoglossid 
affinities of the last-named genus. 1884 Geol, Adag. 526 The 
Coral Rag is only an episode in the *pelolithic series; it is 
absent throughout a distance of nearly 120 miles, and over 
this tract there is a complete passage from the Oxford into 
the Kimmeridge Clay. 1888 F. A. Lees Flora Wt’, Yorks. 
80 The chief *pelophilous species in the [West] Riding. 

Pelo(e, Peloer, obs. var. Pirau, PELURE. 

|| Pelovn, @. (sd.) [Sp. fe/on, pl. felones, bald, 
hairless.]_ Bald, bairless: said in Spanish America 
of nearly hairless races of animals there developed. 
b. sé. An animal of such a race. 

1879 tr. De Quatrefages’ [Tum, Species 51 In America, 
where the oxen have a European origin, the hair commences 
witb becoming very fine and few in number with the pelones, 
and disappears entirely with the calonzos. 1882 A. E 
Sweet Sketches fr. Texas Siftings 61 ‘The pelon dog isa 
great favorite with the Mexicans in Texas, ; 

t+ Pelo‘:pium. Chem. Obs. [mod.L. (H. Rose, 
1846), f. Pelops, name of the mytbical son of 
Tantalus: see -10s.] Name given to a supposed 
new metal found in the mineral tantalite: after- 
wards discovered to be identical with niobium 
(columbium). fence + Pelopate [-aTe+], a salt 
of ‘pelopic’ or niobic acid. 

1849 D. Camrseit /norg. Chem. 277 Pelopium is the other 
new metal discovered by M. Rose in the Bavarian tantalites. 


(bid. 278 Pelopates are formed by similar processes to the 
tantalates. . 

Pelore, variant of PELURE Oés., fur. 

iPeloria (péléerii). Zor. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
méAwp-os moustrous, f. meAwp prodigy, monster ; 
used first as a specific adj. in the name Lixaria 
Feloria.| Regularity or symmetry of structure 
occurring abnormally in flowers normally irrcgular 
or unsymmetrical. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spcc. v. 145 In irregular flowers, those 

nearest to the axis are oftenest subject topeloria, and become 
regular. 1885 Science Gossip 184 Peloria, or the regular 
form of flowers normally irregular, seems to be most cominon 
among flowers with spurred petals. 
-Ilence Pelo‘rian, Pelo‘riate, Peloric (p/lg'rik) 
adjs., affected witb or charactcrized by peloria ; 
Pelorism (pe'loriz’m) = peloria; Pelorize (pe‘lé- 
raiz) v. frans., to affect with peloria (whence 
Peloriza tion). 

1896 HensLow Wild Flowers 164 In the “pelorian variety 
the complete number, five, may be restored. 1889 Sc7. 
Aur, 11 May 293/2 In Linaria cymbalaria *peloriate 
flowers and other changes were found. 1857 Mayne £-xfos. 
Lex., Peloricus, that which is of unnatural size; monstrous: 
*peloric. 1860 Darwin in Life & Lett. (1887) 11. 290 There 
is, I believe, only one case on record of a peloric flower being 
fertile. 1868 — Anim. & Pt. xiii. 11. 58 *Pelorism is not 
due to mere chance variability, but either to an arrest of 
development or to reversion. 1876 Batrour in E£acycl. 
Brit, IV. 129/2 In some instances, by *pelorization, it is 
found that tetradynamous plants become tetrandrous. 1868 
Darwin Anim, & 21. xxvi. IL. 346 The most perfectly 
*pelorised examples had six petals, each marked with black 
striz like those on the standard-petal. 

Pelosine (pe'lésain). Chem. Also pelo‘sia. 
[Arbitrarily f. CZssam)pelos (name of the genus 
of which C. /aretra, the Velvet Leaf, is a species) 


| 


CaF 


+ -INE5,} An alkaloid found in pareira root: 
= CISSAMPELINE. 

1866-77 Watts Dict. Chem. IV. 371 Pelosine or Cissampe- 
line. 1876 Harcev J/at. Med. (ed. 6) 723 An amorphous 
alkaloid, cissampelia or pelosia. 1880 Garrop & Baxter 
Mat, Med. 187. 

Pelot, pelote, obs. forms of PELLET. 

|| Pelota (plata). [Sp. fe/ofa ball, augmen- 
tative of fella:—L. pila ball: cf. PELLET.} A 
game of Basque origin, somewbat resem bling tennis 
or rackets, played in a large court with a ball, 
which is struck with a kind of racket made of 
wicker-work and fastened on tbe hand by means 
of a leather glove attached to it. 

{1892 T. Cuicp in Harper's Wag, Mar. 511.] 1895 West. 
Gaz. 9 May 8/2 A new outdoor game, played in the Basque 
provinces and at Buenos Ayres, will be seen in London this 
summer. It may be roughly described as a combination of 
racquets and tennis,and it goes by the name of pelota. 1902 
Daily Chron. 26 June 4 3 We want to see the sturdy Basque 
at his pelota play. 

| Peloton. Also 8 peleton(e. [F. peloton 
‘paloton), deriv. of fe/ote (11th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) 
ball, beap, platoon, Pr., Sp. felota, It. pillotta:— 
pop.L. pzlotéa, dim. of fz/a ball.) 

+1. Asmall ball or spberical mass. Ods. rare. 

1716 M. Davies Atheu. Brit. 111.93 To pelter him with 
Heaps and Clouds of those Historical Balls or Librarian 
Bullets, or Pelotes or Peletons. 1725 rapLey Fam. Dict. 
s.v. Presage, Other Presages of Rain are, the falling down 
of Chimney-Soot all on a sudden..; the beaping of Ashes 
into Peletones. 

2. A small body of soldiers ; = PLatoon. 

1706 Puituirs, Peloton,see Plotton. 1744 Tisvactr. Rafin's 
Test. Eng. U1. Contin. 209/1 Before he suffered any peloton 
of his battalion to discharge. 1883 A. Forses in /ortn. 
Rev. 1 Nov. 664 A brilliant officer in conmmand of anything 
from a peloton to an army corps. 

Pelour, obs. f. PEALER, PEELER, PILLAR; var. 
PeLurE Ols. Pelowe, obs. f. PILLow, PILau. 

Pelrimage, early form of PIrcrimace. 

Pelrinage: see PELERINAGE. 

Pelsy,a. Nowdzal. ff. dial. pelse (also pelsh) 
tefuse, trash + -y.} Of little value, trashy. 

1631 R. H. Arraignum. Whole Creature iv. 28 A kind 
of ligbt Pelsie corne, inclosed in certaine eares, which are 
long and swampe, and full of awnes. 1828 Craven Gloss. 
(ed. 2), /’edsy, mean, worthless. 

Pelt (pelt), 54.1 Also 7 pealt. [Appcars 
early in isthe. Evidently related to PELL sé.1, 
but actual formation obscure. 

It may perhaps have been syncopated from PEtcet sé,?, 
with sense 2 of which it agrees, though such a syncope is 
very unusual. It may also have been a back-formation from 
Pett-ry (analogical to paste, pastry, etc.); feltry being = 
OF, seletcrie, app. from fetcte, PELLET sé.*] 

1. The skin of a slicep or goat with short wool 
on; also, the raw or undressed skin of a fur-bearing 
animal; a fell. 

1425 in Kennett Par. Ant, (1818) II. 250, xiv peltys bi- 
dentum. c1q4o {see Penret sé.22) ¢1gso Disc. Comsnton 
Weal Eng.(18)3) 56 Haue not ye graisers raised the price 
of youre wolles and peltes? 1570 Foxr A. & MV. (ed. 2) 746/2 
Some others of them [Saints] went about in peltes and goates 
skinnes. 1579 Twrne hssicke agst. Fort. wu. xciit 284 Thou 
hast not the skynne of a Bucke, nor the pelt of a Lambe, 
nor the case of a Foxe. 1602 Warner Ald. Eng. xt. Ixvi. 
(1612) 281 Their store of Sables, Furres, and Pealts. 1661 
Fettuam Resolves (ed. 8) u. lii, God .. out of pity to his 
creature,..put him into pelts. 1808 Compl. Grazier (ed. 3) 
45 The whole [sheep's] body [should be) covered with a thin 
pelt. @282z5 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, Pelt, a sheep's skin 
with the wool on. 1837 Wuitrock, etc. BA. Trades 
(1842) 256 (Furrter) Preparing the skins or pelts of furred 
animals, and converting them into muffs and tippets. 

2. spec. A raw skin of a shcep, goat, or other 
animal stripped of its wool or fur; the com- 
mercial name for a skin inthis state before tanning. 

1562 Act 5 Eliz. c. 22 §1 It shall not bee laufull..to make 
any Peltes, that is to say‘, to pull, sheare, clippe or take 
away the Wooll of any Shepe-skinne or Lambe-skinne.. 
unles suche person..doo make or cause to bee made therof.. 
laufully tanned leather or Parchement. 1641 Brest Farm. 
Bks, (Surtees) 29 The skinnes of fatte sheepe .. put forth 
more woll, and alsoe the pelts are better, for that there is 
more substance to worke upon. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury 
ut. 86/2 Pe/ts, are the skins when the Wooll is taken off. 
1802 Pacey Nat. Theol. iti, A tbin membrane like the pelt 
of a drum stretched across this passage. 1846 J. Baxter 
Libr, Pract. Agric. ied. 4) \. 335 Vhe skin of the grey rabbit 
is cut—that is, the ‘ wool’ is pared off tbe pelt, as a material 
for hats. 1858 Simmonos Dict. Trade, Peltries, Pelts, the 
commercial name given to the skins of animals before tanning. 

ig. 1634 bp. Hate Couteinpl., N. 7. w. xi, The church is 
eeced, and hath nothing left but a bare pelt upon her back. 
1894 Crockett Raiders 149 Folk that are aye taking their 
nap off other folks are the thinnest in the pelt themselves. 
tb. The skin ofa fish. Obs. nonce-use. 

1584 Hunsos Du Bartas’ Fudith v.in Sylvester's Wks. 
(1621) 739 Ye Carmans bolde that all on fish: do feede, And 
of their pelts do make your warlike weede. 

3. Applied to the buman skin. Azemorous or dial. 

¢x60s Rowiey Birth Merl. vy. ii, Flay off Her wicked 
skin, and stuff tbe pelt with straw. 1651 Biccs New Disp. 
? 144 Lhe profuse sweat, tbat rills througb the creeks of the 
Pelt, tbe pore. 1892 M.C. F. Morris Yorks. Folk-talk 
Gloss. s.v., They’re thick i t’ pelt. 1903 Pudlic Opinion 
8 Oct. 471 How delightful the feel of the briny breeze and 
the boisterous wave on the bare pelt 1 

4, +a. A skin of an animal worn as a garment; 
a garment made of a skin or fell. Ods. 
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' 1565 Cooper Thesaurus, Diphtera,a sheapardes pelte or 
garment made of sheepe skinnes. 1580 Lupron Sizvgila 21 
Our father Adam,.had but a leatber Pelte to cover his 
nakednesse. 1585 Hicins tr. Feetus’ Nowenclator 161/1 
JJastruca,.a pelt, or garments made of wolues and beares 
skins, which Nobles in old time vsed to weare in winter. 
1649 C. Wacker Ast. [ndefend. 1. 239 Some of them lead 
Dray-horses, wore Leatber pelts. 

b. Untanned sheepskin used to form a printer's 
inking-pad; an inking-pad so formed, a pelt-ball. 

1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc, Printing 386 Petts, Sheep 
Skins untan’d, used for Ball Leathers. 1824 J. Jounson 
Typogr. 11. xxi. 655 Pets, untanned sheep skins used for balls. 

+5. Applied opprobriously to a person com- 
pared to a dried skin; (a) a miserly closefisted 
person; a niggard, a skinflint; (4) a withered or 
wizened person. Oés. 

1545 Ervot Dict., Avidus hoino,a drye felowe, of whom 
nothyng may be gotten, som docall hym a pelt, or a pynche- 
beke. 1757 Mrs. Grirritn Lett. Henry § Frances (1767) 1. 
18 A diabolical, miserable pelt of an old maid called Mel- 
pomene. 

6. The dead quarry of a hawk, esp. when mangled. 
See also quot. 1674-91. 

1615 LatHam Fadcousy (1633) 11 Put on her Hood: then 
lure her againe unto the dead pelt. /6. Gloss., Pelt, is 
the dead body of any fowle howsoeuer dismembred. 1674- 
91 Ray W.C. Words 54 Pelt is a word much used in Fal- 
conry for the skin of a Fowl stuft, or the Carcase it self of 
a dead Fowl to throw out toa Hawk. 1852 R. F. Burton 
Falcoury in Valley of [Indus v. 60 \f two [hawks] are flown 
.., the falconer is always flurried by their violent propensity 
to crab over the ‘pelt’. 

7. attrib. and Comé., as t+ pelt-skin; pelt-ball 
=sensc 4b; peltmonger, one who deals in 
skins; pelt-rot, a skin-disease in sheep due to 
damp; pelt-shaker, Hatmaking, one of tbe work- 
men wo prepare the pelts for the making of hats; 
so pelt-shaking; pelt-wool : see quot. 1753. 

1822 Dewick J/ent, 238 The common *pelt-balls then in 
use..daubed the cut and blurred and overlapped its edges. 
1565 Coorer /hesaurus, Jeliio,. .askinner: he that maketh 
thynges of skinnes: a *peltemunger. 1755 JoHNson, Pelt- 
monger, ..a dealer in raw hides. 1523 Fitzners. //usé, 
§54 There is an other rotte, whiche is called *pelte-rotte, 
and that commeth of greatte wete, specyally in woode coun- 
treyes, 1736 W. Exuis New F xfer. Esk 42. 1902 Brit. 
Med. Frnt, No, 2146. 378 Muscular tremors (‘hatter’s 
siiakes ') are most often observed in those engaged in dusty 
post-carrotting processes (for example cutters, lockers, and 
*pelt-shakers), /bid. 377 The various processes include (1) 
cleaning the skins..(7) locking, (8) *pelt-shaking, 1622 
Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 80 Item for a *pelt skinn receyved 
from Lud[worth]: ijd. 1543 tr. Act 8 Hen. VI, c. 22 
That no man..put in the same [fleese], lokkes, *peltwol, 
tarre, sand, yerth, grasse, nor no dyrt [ovig. lokkes pelwoll 
tarre peers sablon terre ne herbe, ne nulle autre orde*). 1753 
Cuampers Cycl. Supp., ’ett-wool, wool stripped of the skin 
or pelt of a dead sheep. 

Pelt, sé.2. [f. Pett v1: cf. Pitt 5b.) 

lL. An act of pelting; a vigorous blow otf stroke, 
as with a missile; the act of pelting with missiles 
or (jig.) with obloquy. 

1513 DovuGtas -Excis xm. ti. 13 Wyth mony pelt scheddand 
thar purpour blude. c21s7o J/arx. Witt 4 Science v. iv. 
in Hazl. Dodsley 1. 391 Here is a pelt to make your 
knave's heart fret. 1632 Vicars tr. }irgil 1x. 280 Troyes 
Ilioneus brave With a huge stone a deadly pelt him gave. 
177 SMOLLET?Y [fumph, Cl. 4 July Let. i, The cripple .. gave 
him such a good pelt on the head with his crutch, that the 
blood followed. 1819 ASlackw. Mag. 1V. 727 Divers digs 
and many a ponderous pelt. a 1839 Gat Deion of Destiny 
11. (1840) 26 Adversity assails with pelt and scorn ‘lhe would 
be great. 1889 Pall J/ali G. 28 May 6/3 Amusing pastimes, 
winding up with a general pelt of flowers. ; 

b. The beating of rain or snow; a pelting storm. 

1862 Suirtey Wage Crit, vii. 301 Not the rain of the 
temperate zone, but a down-pour, a pelt, a water-spout. 1880 
Bracksiore Mary Anerley xl, For all things now were in 
one indiscriminate pelt and whirl of white. 1887 D. C. 
Murray Oue Trav. Returns vi. 92 Vbe swish and pelt of 
the rain were heard in pauses. 

2. An outburst of temper,arage. Cf. PELTv.1 6. 
Obs. exc. dial, 

1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 28 Saiing further in 
a great pelt, that he mindid not in deed to deni me him 
self, 126s5 Fucrer Ch. Hist. 1, v. § 30 The Pope being in 
this pelt, -Egidius a Spanish Cardinall thus interposed his 
gravitie. a1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Pelt, a Heat or 
Chafe. ‘What a Pelt you are in!’ 1880 Mrs. Parr Adam 
& Eve xxix. 399 Back he comes ina reg'lar pelt : and says, 
‘. I’m not goin to foace [force] myself where I'm told I shan’t 
be wanted *. . ; 
| 3. The action of pelting (PELT v.1 7); esp. in 

full pelt, (at) full speed. 

1819 ‘R. Rasecais’ Adcillard § [leloisa 230 To prison 
pelt—away we should go. a1845 Hoop Vale of Truinpet 
Xxvil, Just fancy ahorse that comes full pelt. 1862 H. MarrvaT 
Vear in Sweden 1. 148 Two postboys gallop up full pelt, 
without eitber saddles or stirrups, 1885 J. Payvn Talk of 
Town 11, 196 The others..ran on full pelt behind them. 

Pelt, si.3 Now only ¢a/, [app. a parallel 
form to fa/t, found in mod.Eng. dial. in the same 
sense, and assumed as the stem of Pattry 5é., 
which see for foreign cognates, To tbis apparently 
belong PELTING a@., and Pettry 56.2; but the 
pbonetic history of the group is very obscure.] 
Trash or rubbish in the way of clothes, rags (06s.); 
also in mod. dial., Refuse, waste or dirty matter. 

1567 Harman Caveat xxiv. 76 [At night] many wyll plucke 
of their smockes, and laye the same vpon them in stede of 

| tbeir vpper sheete, and all her other pelte and trasbe vpon 
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her also. a@1585 Monicomerte Flyting 266 This prouerb, 
foule pelt, to thee is applyit. (Cf. 1851 ‘IT, StErnnerc Dial, 
Northamptonsh, s.v., he refuse of corn that rises to the 
top of the sieve after reeing, is also termed fa/t.] 1866 W. 
Grecor Dial. of Banish, 124. 1880 Jamieson, Pelt, 1. A 
piece of strong, coarse cloth, or of a thick, dirty dress; a rag, 
Banffsh, 2. Anything that is waste or dirty, trash. 

t Pelt, 56.4 Obs. rave. [ad. L. fella: see PELTA.) 

1. A tight shield of leather or hide: = PELTa 1, 

But in quots. 1617-33 the sense may be as in Pett 54.1 4. 

1617 Morvyson /¢/2. 11, 267 The poorer sort haue only 
helmets of iron, and thick leather pelts in stead of armor. 
1633 J. Fisher 7oue Trogans u.v, Under the conduct of 
Demetiaes prince March twice three thousand, arm'd with 
Peltsand Glaues. 1658 Paituirs, Pe/tiferous,..that carrieth 
a Pelt which is a kind of Target made of skins, 

2. Bot, = PRLTA 2. 

1758 Phil. Trans. L. 68 On the edges..the parts of 
fructification are placed, in the form of flattish oblong bodies, 
in these mosses called shields or pelts. 

Pelt (pelt), v1 [Known from end of 15th 
century: origin uncertain, 

Thought by some to be the same word as ME. Pivt, pee/¢ 
to thrust, push, which also had the spelling Ae/¢, But the 
difference of sense, and the chronological break between 
the two, make this origin very doubtful.] 

1. trans, To strike with many or repeated blows 
(now, in Standard Eng., with something thrown); 
to assail with missiles. 

(The wider sense is still Sc. and north.Eng.) 

a 1500 in Asim. A/S. 61 No. 16 Wherefore seyd y¢ belte 
Wt grete strokes I schall hym pelte. 1570 Foxe A. & J/. 
(ed. 2) 372/2 The Christians inuadyng and entring into the 
munition incircumspectly, were pelted and pashed with 
stones by them which stode aboue. 1604 SHAKs. Of/. t1. i. 
12 The chidden Billow seemes to pelt the Clowds. 1621- 
Mippteton & Row ey Changeling u. t.55 Vl stand this 
storm of hail, though the stones pelt me. 1687 A. Loven. 
tr. Thevenot’s Trav. 1. 159 A crowd ,. pelting one another 
with Cudgels. 1719 De For Cresoe 11. ix, They stood 
pelting us .. with darts and arrows. 1782 Miss Burney 
Cecilia v1. v, There came a violent shower of hail .. Cecilia 
was..pelted. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 295 The soldiers 
-.were, insulted and pelted by a mob armed with clubs, 
sticks, etc. 1835 Sir J. Ross Narr. and Voy. xlvi. 602 
Make snowballs and pelt each other. 1884 Q. Victoria 
More Leaves 370 We were literally pelted with small nose- 
gays, till the carriage was full of them. 

b. jig. To assail with reproaches or obloquy. 

1658 J. Haraincton Prevoy. Pop. Govt. (1700) 231 But 
Macchiavel .. is deservedly pelted for it by Sermons. 1710 
Tatler No, 190 P31, 1..have had the Honour to be pelted 
with several I:pistles. 1775 Jounson in Boswell if (1831) 
III. 183 No, sir, if they had wit, they should have kept 
pelting me with pamphlets. 1864 Sir F. Patcrave Worm, 
& Eng. IV. 200 The surrounding multitude .. pelted the 
Prelates with opprobrious epithets. 

2. To drive by force of blows, missiles, etc. 

1582 STANYHURST 422215 1.(Arb.) 34 Toosoyl yvnacquaynted 
by tempest horriblye pelted. /47d, 1v. 96, I thinck, that the 
Godhead,..Thee Troian vessels too this youre segnorye 
pelted. 1886 Burton Arad. Wes. (Abr. ed.) 1. Foreword 7 
Lads and lasses, driving, or rather pelting, through the 
gloaming their sheep and goats. 

3. zzf7. To go on striking vigoronsly; to deliver 
repeated strokes or blows. Also fg. 

1535 STEWsrt Cron. Scot. 11. 608 The Scottis.. Than peltit 
on thair powis ane lang space, Quhill tha war slane ilkone 
in that same place. 1645 Mitton Co/ast. 2, I still was 
waiting, when these light arm’d refuters would have don 
pelting at thir three lines. 1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Slo. 
Ep. Ded., They play’d the Men only, when they had done, 
in pelting on’t with the distaff. ¢1817 Hocc Sales & Sk. 
II. 173 The smith .. pelting away at his hot iron. 1819 
W. Tennant Papistry Stormi'd (1827) 134 Sanct Salvador’s 
lang strappan steeple Had peltit five hours to the people, 

b. Of rain, snow, the stin’s rays: To continue 


to beat with force or violence. 

1821 Crare Vill, Adinsir. 11. 152 The storm pelted down 
with all his might. 1879 ATcHERLEY Boérland 168 ‘Vhe rain 
began to pelt. 1889 Repentance P. Wentworth 1. ix. 176 
There was a big unshaded window..through which the sun 
still pelted freely. ; 

4. intr. To strike af vigorously with missiles ; 
to go on firing, ‘fire away’. Also fig. 

1565 Be. Jewen Let. to Bullinger in Strype Ann. Ref 
(1709) I. xlv. 457 Here I am again pelted at. 1592 Suaks. 
1 Hen. VF, 11. 1, 82 ‘The Bishop, and the Duke of Glosters 
men, .. Haue fill’d their Pockets full of peeble stones; And.. 
Doe pelt so fast at one anothers Pate. 1698 Fryer Acc. £. 
Iudia & 7. 45 Besides innumerable [shot] in her Rigging, 
Masts and Sails, from those [ships] that pelted at a distance. 
1848 Wuatety Let. in Life (1866) II. 133, I will not set up 
any proposal like a Shrove-Tuesday cock for you to pelt at. 

5. trans. To go on throwing (missiles) with 


intent to strike. Also fiz. 

1683 Woop 4//e 11 Apr. (O. H.S.) III. 42 The rout fol- 
lowed, and pelted stones. 1745 H. Warrore Let. to //. S. 
Conway 1 July, When all the young Pitts and Lyttletons 
were pelting oratory at my father. 1862 Dickens Lleak //o. 
xxxiil, Will somebody hand me anything hard..to pelt at her? 

+6. zztv. To throw out angry words. Ods. Cf. 
Pet 56.2 2; PELTING ffl. a. 2. 

(1566: see Peutinc Afpl.a. 2.] 1593 Suaks. Lucr. 1418 
Another smother’d seems to pelt and sweare. 1631 R. H. 
Arraignm. Whole Creature xvi, 281 Like Children in their 
minoritie, that pelt it, and pule, and cry, for one toy they 
want. 1673 Mitton 7rue Aelig. 15 If they who differ in 
matters not essential to belief, ..shall stand jarring and 
pelting at one another, they will be soon routed and sub- 
dued. 1706 Puu.tirs, To /’e/t...Also to be in a Chafe or 
fit of Anger, to fret and fuine. : 

7. intr. To beat the ground with rapid steps; 


to move at a vigorous and rapid pace. 
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1831S. Warren Diary Physic, xvi. (1832) 1. 382, I heard the 
report of a gun.., and pelted away. 1843 Lever ¥. //inton 
xxxv, Two or three hundred cars, all going as fast as they 
can pelt. @184§ Hoop Ze A/ary 1. i, | too longed much to 
pelt—but my small-boned legs falter’d. 1872 Baker Niele 
7 rtd. xix. 332, 1 saw the rhinoceros pelting away. 

Hence Pelted ffl. a. 

1697 Drypen Virg. Past. 1. 97 My Phyllis Me with 
pelted Apples plyes. 1900 Westm. Gaz. 23 July 2/3 A pelt. 
ing bombardment of ice lumps,..the pelted district must 
have had an exciting time. 

Pelt, z.2 Obs. exc. dial. [f. Perr sb.1] Tostrip 
or pluck off (the pelt or skin) from ; to skin, fleece. 

1596 Nasur Saffron Walden 87 He. .presently vntrusseth 
and pelts the out-side from the lining. 1641 Sve_Man De 
Sepult. 31 These..dve so shave and pelt the people, that 
the cry thereof is very grievous. 

+b. To pluck the feathers from. Ods. rare. 

1692 R. L’Estrance Fad/es cvii. (1694) ror A Man took an 
Eagle, Pelted her Wings, and put her among his Hens. 

+ Pelt, v.* Ods. (Cf. Paurer v, and PELTING a. 

In form, this looks like the verb whence PEttinG a. is 
derived, but the connexion of sense is not obvious.] 

zntr, ?Yo parley or bargain; tu haggle in bar- 
gaining; = PALTER. 

1579 W. Witkinson Covt/ut. Familye of Loue 41 Those men 
which sell by whole sale haue a quicker dispatch,..than 
those which stand pelting out untill the end of the market. 
1610 Alirr. Afag. 166, 1 found the people nothing prest to 
pelt, To yeeld, or hostage giue, or iributes pay. 

+ Pelt, v.4, a form of ME. P1v7, to thrust, q. v. 

1617 Cotutns Def. Bp. Ely 1. i. 77 Whereas you patch, and 
pelt, and clowt euery thing into euery place that you can, 

ike a beggers coate. 

| Pelta (peta). Pl. pelte (-t/). [L. pelta, 
a. Gr. wéA7n a small light shield of leathcr.] 

1. Antig. A small light shield or buckler used 
by the ancient Greeks, Romans, etc. 

1600 Hottann Livy xxviu. v. 670 The Peltz are certaine 
small bucklers or targuets, nothing unlike unto the Spanish 
Cetra. 1702 Anpison Dial. Medals Wks. 1736 111, 137 On 
the left arm of Smyrna, is the Pefta or Buckler of the 
Amazons. 1849 GROTE G7vece 1. xlix. V1 294 Lightly armed 
with javelins,.,and the pelta or small shield. 

2. fot. Applied to various -hield-like structures ; 
spec. the apothecinum or spore-case of a lichen when 
without an excipulum or rim, as in the genus 
Peltigera (Peltidea); also, a bract or scale attached 
by the middle like a peltate leaf. 

1760 J. Lee /xtrod. Bot. t. tii. (1765) 9 Vhe Peltz are the 
Fructification of the Lichen. 1785 Martyn Roussean’s Bot. 
xxxii. (1794) 499 Ash-coloured Ground Liverwort [Lichex 
caninus Lin.] .. ts.. veined underneath, and villous, with a 
rising Jedfa or target ontheedge. 1858 CARPENTER /eg. Phys. 
§ 756 ‘This head consists of a central disk, termed the Ac/ta, 
or shield, on which the spore cases are arranged in a radi- 
ating manner, like the spokes of a wheel. 

+ Pe‘ltage. 06s. rave—'. [f. Pet 56.1+-acE.] 
Pelts collectively; peltry. 

1698 G. Tuomas MVest-New-Ferscey 32,1 shall begin with 
Burlington-County, as for Peltage, or Beaver Skins [etc.]. 

Peltast (pe'ltest). Gr. Hist. [ad. L. peltasta, 
ad. Gr. weAraorns, f. méArn: see PELTA.] <A kind 
of foot-sollier: see quot. 1849. 

(1600 Hottanpo Livy xxx1, xxxvi. 794 Certaine targatiers, 
whom they call Peltastz.] 1623 Bincnam Xenophon 67 In 
the meane time Cherisophus..sent the Peltasts, and Slingers, 
and Archers ouer to Xenophon. 1838 Tuirtwal. Greece V. 
269 It was with no more than 1000 Phocian peltasts. 1849 
Grote Greece n. xlix. VI. 258 Peltasts, a species of troops 
between heavy-armed and light-armed, furnished with a 
pelta (or light shield) and short spear or javelin. 

Peltate (pe'lteit), 2. Bot. and Zool, [ad. EL. 
peltat-us armed with the Peta.) Shield-shaped ; 
usually of a leaf: Having the petiole joined to the 
under-surface of the blade at or near the middle 
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Pelter, 52.2. [f. Peur v1 + -en1.] 

1. One who pelts, esp. with missiles. 

1828-32 Wesster, /’¢/ter, one that pelts. 1830 Gen. P, 
Tuomrson #xerc. (1842) I. 276 To ask why the pelters 
should not be put into the stocks. 1881 P. Rouinson Under 
Punkah 186 The driver and guards..have no time to get 
down and catch the pelters, and therefore it is safe to pelt. 

b. Aumorously. A gun or pistol; also, a small 
ship carrying guns. 

1827 Barrincton /’ersona/ Sk, 11. 10 Our family pistols, 
denominated pelters, were brass. 1890 Daily News 2 Dec. 
5/3 The old ‘donkey frigates’ and ‘ten-gun pelters’, which 
were an old theme of jocularity in the service. 

c. A pelting shower. collog. 

1842 Baruam /ngol, Leg. Ser. u. Dead Drummer, In vain 
sought for shelter From..‘a regular pelter’. 1901 G. DouGias 
House w, Green Shutters 145 The storm’s atthe burstin 1.. 
we're in for a pelter. 

- One who or that which ‘pelts’ or goes 
rapidly: in quot. a swift horsc. co/log. 

1903 A/unsey's Mag. (U.S.\ XXIV. 484/1 It ain’t tbe first 
time the pelter’s carried double. 

2. A rage, ‘temper’. dal, 

3861 Barr eens 9 (E.D.D.), I couldna speak a single 
word, I was in such a pelter. 2888 ‘R. Botprewoop’ 
Robbery under Arms iii. 19 Nobody ever seemed to be able 
to get intoa pelter with Jim. | : 

[Pelter, 54.3, <a dealer in skins or hides’. 

In Cent. Dict., etc. without quot. The historical words 
are Pevteter and Pe.tier; in mod, use also PELTERER 
Groome Pelter in Llonsehold Ordinances (1790) 41 from 
ao a of Edw. IV is a misreading of grome pulter of 
the MS. 

Pe‘lter, v. Chiefly dal. [Iterative of PExt v. : 
cf. patter.) trans. To go on pelting or striking 
(also fig.) 3 z2¢r, to patter (as rain). 

1715 M. Davies A then. Brit. 1. Pref. 2 Now Giles the Foot- 
man..pelters him with Sentences out of the Holy-Fathers 
and Scholastick Divinity. 1716 /ézd. III. 93 [see PEtoton 
1]. 1828 Craven Gloss, (ed. 2), Petter, to patter, or beat. 
1858 Lever A/artins of Cro’ S/. xiv. 131 Now, rising to pace 
the room, or drawing nigh the window tocurse the peltering 
rain without. (In xg. Dial. Dict. from Cumberl, to Notts.] 

Pe'lterer. [f. Penrry + -ER!: cf. frzdterer, 
Sripperer, etc.) A dealer in peltry, a fellmonger. 

1876 Whitby Gloss., Pelterer,a dealer in skins or ‘ peltry’. 
A furrier. 1886 E. Griiiat Forest Outlaws (1887) 295 The 
booths..of the pelterers with their smelling hides. 

Pelti-, combining form of PELTA, in a few 
rarely used scientific terms, chiefly botanical. 
+ Pelti‘ferous a. [1. fe/tzfer], bearing a pelta or 
small shield. Peltifolious a. [L. folium leaf], 
having peltate leaves. Peltiform @., shield- 
shaped; of a peltate form. Peltigerine (pelti’- 
dzérain) @., belonging to, resembling, or charac- 
teristic of, the genus /’e/?gerva of lichens, having 
large shield-shaped apothecia. Pelti‘gerous a. 
[L. peltiger], shield-bearing (Mayne Axfos. Lex.). 
Peltine'rvate, Pe‘ltinerved ads., having the 
nerves or veins radiating from the centre as in a 
peltate leaf. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., *Peltiferous, that weareth or 
bears a Target like a half moon. 1857 Mayne £-xZos. 
Lex., Peltifolius .. having peltate leaves: *peltifolious. 
lbid., Peltifornis .. applied to apothecte in form of a 
shield ..: *peltiform. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Peltiform, 
applied .. in Mineralogy, to couches or beds that are 
convex, and inclined on the slope of a mountain. 1890 Cet. 
Dict., *Peltigerine. 1866 Treas. Bot. 858 *Peltinerved, 
having ribs arranged as in a peltate leaf. 


+ Peltier. O45. In 4 -yer. [a. OF. feleticr 
(12the.), in mod.F. Zelletier (peltye), app. f. OF. 


| pelete, pellete, -elte, PELLET sb.2] A furmier. 


(instead of at the base or end); hence, said of 


other stalked parts having similar attachment. 

1760 J. Lee /utrod, Bot. 1, vit. (1765) 190 Peltate, Shield- 
Sashioned, when the Petiole is inserted into the Disk of the 
Leaf, and not into its Base or Margin. 1830 Linpiey Nat. 
Syst. Bot. 10 Herbs, with peltate or cordate fleshy leaves. 
3852 Dana Crust. u. 865 The large peltate plates on either 
side of the body posteriorly. 1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. 
Sachs’ Bot. 372 The pedicel of tbe hexagonal peltate scale. 

So + Peltated a. Ods, = PELTATE; Pe'ltately 
adv., in the manner of a peltate leaf; Pelta‘tion, 
peltate condition, or a peltate formation. 

1753 CnamsBers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Leaf, Peltated leaf,. .the 
petiole of which is affixed to the disk. 1828-32 Wessrer, 
Peltately, in the form of a target. Haton. 1870 Hooker 
Stud. Flora 254 Nutlets..peltately attached to a thickened 
conical receptacle. 1881 $72/ Bot, X. 135 A similar pelta- 
tion towards the extremity of the proximal expansion occurs 
in many of the leaves of Vepenthes phyllamplora. 

Pelta‘ti-, Pelta‘to-, mod. combining forms 
of L. peltatus PELTATE, as in Peltatifid (-taetifid) a. 
[after pevzatifid]; Pelta:to-di-gitate a.: see quot. 

1866 7rcas. Bot. 858 Peltatifid is applied to a peltate leaf 
cut into subdivisions; and fc/ta/o-digitate to a digitate leaf 
with the petiole much enlarged at the setting on of the 
leaflets, 

+Pelter, 54.1 Obs. [Agcnt-noun belonging to 
PeLtinG a.] A paltry or peddling person. 

1577 Gascoicne Flowers Wks. (1587) 41 Yea let suche 
pelters prate, saint Needam be their speede, We neede no 
text to answer thent but this, The Lord hath nede. 1577 ‘I. 

Kenvau. Flowers of Epigr. 4The veriest pelter pilde maie 
seme, to haue experience thus. [Cf.‘ pilde peltinge prestes’, 
PELTING 4, 1553-] 


1389 Gild of Peltyers, Norwich in Eng, Gilds (1870) 29 
Peltyers and opere god men be-gunne pis gilde and pis 
bretherhod of seynt Willyam be holy Innocent and marter 
in Norwyche. 

Pelting, v6/.sé. [f. Pett v.1+-1xcl.] The 
action of PELT v1; beating with missiles; per- 
sistent striking or beating. 

1605 SHaks. Lear in. iv. 29 Poore naked wretches, where 
so ere you are That bide the pelting of this pittilesse storme. 
1830 Cunnincuam Brit, Paint. 11. 120 To avoid the pelting 
of the storm of invective. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge ii, 
The rude buffets of the wind and pelting of the rain. 

Pe'lting, 2. arch. [Known from ¢ 1540, and 
very frequent to ¢1688, Occasional in modern 
authors as a literary archaism. App. related to 
Pett 5.3, and Pettry 56.2 A variant PALTING 
occurs 1579-80, and in mod.dialect: cf.alsoPatrry. 

Its form suggests that Jel/ting is the pr. pple. of Pert 23; 
the difficulty is that this vb. is very rare, is not found so 
early, and does not yield the required sense, unless it is 
held that fc/ting began with some such sense as ‘ haggling 
or shuffling’, and passed through ‘peddling’, to that of 
‘petty, trashy, contemptible’; a sequence not proved.] 

Paltry, petty, contemptible ; mean, insignificant, 
trumpcry, inconsiderable ; worthless. 

tsgo R. Wispon_e in Strype Zec/. A/em. 1, App. cxv. 319 
The putting away of pelting perdons and the roting out of 
famous idols. 1553 Bare ocacyon 43 ‘They are but pilde 
peltinge prestes. 1556 OLDE Antichrist 133 So beggarly a 
suburbe, or so pelting a village. 1565 CaALFHILL Aumnsw. 
Treat. Crosse (1846) 10 Like a pelting pedlar, putting the 
best in your pack uppermost. 1573 G. Harvey Lettcr-bh, 
(Camden) 12 Inforcid rather to bungle upa pelting histori 
then to write a set epistle. 1593 SHAks. Arch. //, 11. i. 60 
This Land of such deere soules..Is now Leas’d out. .like to 
a Tenement or pelting Farme. 1603 — Afeas. for M, 1. it. 


PELTING. 


112 Euery pelting petty Officer Would vse his heauen for 
Thunder. 1634 Br. reat Contenipl, N. T. Ww. xxvii, To 
tender a trade of so invaluable a commodity to these pelting 
petty chapmen for thirty poor silverlings. 1685 Gractan’s 
Courtiers Orac. 186 Sometimes a little pelting fret costs 
a repentance, tbat lasts as long as life. 1820 SHretLey Philos. 
View Reform in Dowden Life Il. 293 A set of pelting 
wretches, in whose employment tbere is nothing to exercise 
.. the more majestic forces ofthesoul. 1873 [ReNcu Plutarch 
ii. (1874) 37 Greece was a province:.. Her flourisbing cities 
--had dwindled into pelting villages. 

Hence { Pe‘ltingly adv., in a mean or paltry 
manner, 

c1sgz Basixcton Votes on Gen. xxi. 22 Wks, (1622) 73 It 
is not euer by and by well spared, that pinchingly and 
peltingly is spared. 1602 Contention betw. Liberality x 
Prodigality w iv. in Hazl. Dods/ey VII. 350 For thy pains 
1 will not grease thy fist Peltingly with two or three crowns. 
Pe'lting, f//.a. [f. Pett v.1 + -1nc 2] 

1. That pelts; chiefly of rain, hail, etc.: driving, 
beating, lashing. Also fg. 

1710 Puiuips Pastorals ii. 99 The pelting show'r Destroys 
the tender herb and budding flow'r, 1817 CoLeripce Sidy/. 
Leaves, to Rev. G. Coleridge, Chance-started friendships. 
A brief while Some have preserved me from life’s pelting 
ills. 1851 Hetrs Comp. Solit. x. (1874) 164 There is a piti- 
less, pelting rain this morning. 

2. Violent, passionate, hot. 
chafe. Obs. exc. dial. 

1570 Foxe A. § Af (ed. 2) 1645/1 margin, [Bp.] Boner in 
a pelting chafe. 1584 Lyty Campaspe v. ili, Good drinke 
makes good bloud, and shall pelting words spill it? 1624 
Hevwoop Gunatk. 309 This young man.. being (as our 
English phrase sayth) in a pelting chafe. 1684 Bunyan 
Pilgr. 1. 66 When they were come to the Arbour they were 
very willing to sit down, for they were all in a pelting heat. 

+ Peltish, a. Obs. rare—'. [f. Pett sb.- 2 + 
-IsH!.] Irritable; angry, enraged. 

1648 Herrick Oberon's Pulace 17 And flings Among the 
elves, if mov’d, the stings Of peltish wasps. 

Pe'ltless, 2. rare. [f. Perr sb.1 + -LEss.] 
Without having a pelt or for. 

1897 Outing (U. S.) May 122 Every man in the hunt can. 
not kill a fox, and yet there will not be one to grumble 
because he returns peltless at night after a hard day's run. 

|| Peltogaster (peltoga:sta1). Zool. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. méArn shield (see PELTA) + yaornp stomach. ] 
A genus of degenerate cirripeds, having simple 
bag-shaped bodies, parasitic upon hermit-crabs. 
1876 Beneden's Anim. Parasites 38 The result of a retro- 
ressive development like that of the peltogasters, which.. 
ose all the attributes of their class, 

Perltoid, a. rare. [mod. f. Gr. méArn shield 
(see prec.) + -ofD.] Shield-like. 

1857 Mayne Expos. Lex., Peltotdés,..resembling a shield: 
peltoid. 1893 Syd. Soc. Le.v., Peltoid,. shield-like. 

Peltry (pe'ltri), 53.1 Also 5 6 peltre, 3 -ie, 
pelliteri, [In MI. a. AF. sellerie (Gower) =OF. 

peleterie (13thc. in Littré), mod.F. pelleterve (in 

rose pronounced peltr?), deriv. of peletier, pelletier, 
urrier, PeTier, deriv. of OF. fel, L. pell-ene skin. 

So It. pellettarfa ‘the skinners or furriers trade’ 
(Florio), f. It. pev/e skin. In mod. use app. a new 
adoption, ?from the French in North America. 

Not exemplified from ¢1525 to 1700; and then first in 
reference to the North American fur trade. Not in Bailey, 
Johnson, Ash. In ‘Todd, with quot. 1771.] 

1. Undressed skins, esp. of animals valuable for 
their furs ; fur-skins, pelts collectively. 

1436 [see peltry-ware in 3]. a 1451 Fortescue IWks. (1869) 
§53 They brynge..all maner of .. Peltry. 1474 Caxton 
Chesse i. iii, Perchymyn velume peltrie and cordewan. 

1701 Col. Kur. Pewnsylv, U1. 16 That the said Indians shall 
not sell or dispose of any of their Skins, Peltry or furr. 1771 
Smoitett //umph. Cl. 26 Oct. A little traffic he drove in 
peltry during his sachemship among the Miamis. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 25 Norway exports great variety 
of peltry, consisting of skins of bears, lynxes, wolves, ermine, 
grey squirrels, and several sorts of foxes. 1861 WiLDE Ca?ad. 
Antiq. in K. [rish Acad, 278 The peltry of hares, rabbits, 
dogs, and other small animals, being highly decorative as 
well as useful. 1880 Lp. Dusxraven in 19¢ Cent. Apr. 
651 Formerly the Hudson's Bay Company transported all 
the peltry—that is, furs and skins—collected over a vast 
area, to Lake Winnipeg. 

b. pl. Kinds or varieties of peltry. 

1809 W. Irvine Anickerd. vii, Giving them gin, rum, and 
glass beads, in exchange for their peltries. 1838 Penny 
Cyc?, XI. 23/1 Canoes..loaded with packs of beaver-skins 
and other valuable peltries. 1884 S. E. Dawson //andbk. 
Dom. Canada 154 The fleets of canoes went out [from 
Montreal] with supplies or returned with peltries. 

+ 2. A place or room for keeping fur-skins or 
pelts. Obs. rare. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 274/1 A Peltry (A. A Pelliteri) or a 
skynnery, pel/iparium, [1861 Our Eng. Honie 93 In the 
ronial mansion ..there was also..the peltry for his furs.] 
3. altrib, and Comé., as peltry-man, manufacture, 

trade, lraffic; + peltry-ware = scnse I. 

1436 Libel Eng. Policy in Pol. Poems (Rolls) I. 171 
Osmonde, coppre, bow-staffes, stile, and wex, Peltre-ware, 
and grey, pych, terre, borde, and flex. 1525 Ln. BERNers 
Froiss. 11. clxx. 480 Laden with clothe of Brusselles, or 
peltre ware, comynze fro the fayres. 1746 W. Horsey 
Fool (1748) I. ae he Peltry or Fur Trade. 1783 Justamonp 
tr. Raynals Hist. Indies VII. 8 The peltry trade was 
a very inconsiderable object. 1854 R. G. Latuam Native 
Races Russian Emp, 51 They preserved. .their original 
character of huntsmen, fishers,. and peltry-men. 

+ Pe'ltry, 54.2 Chiefly Sc. Obs. Also 6-7 -ie, 
6 -ye, -ei. [app. another form of Patrry s4., of 

Vow. VII. 


Chiefly in felling 


629 


PEMMICAN, 


! about the same age, agreeing in the vowel with ! ferior or pelvic. 1857 H. Miter Test. Rocks ii. 83 Without 


PELT 56.3, and with PELTING @2.] Refuse, rubbish, 


trash ; a piece of rubbish. 

1550 Crowey Efigr. 1366 Forsakinge the Pope wyth al his 
peltrye. 1553 Bate Vocacyon Pref. 6b, Hys vayne beleue of 
purgatorye, and of other Popysh peltryes. 1566 in Peacock 
Eng. Ch. Furniture (1866) 48 A corporax a crwet wth 
diuerse other popishe pelirie. a1567 Gude §& Godlie B., 
With Huntis up xiii, At tbe last, he salbe downe cast, His 
peltrie, Pardonis, and all. 1619 A. Duncan ld@suon. in Row 
[Tist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 322 Better be pyned to death by 
hunger, nor for a little peltrie of the eartb to perish for ever. 
1755 Forses Fral. Portsmouth in Ajuz, etc. 29 You ne'er 
saw sik peltry i’ your born days. 1808 Jamizson, Peltric, 
peltry, paltrie,..vile trash; aterm of contempt applied to 
any thing that is worthless or troublesome. 

+Peltry, «. Obs. By-form of PatTRY a, 

¢1587 Montcomerie Sonn. xxiv, A peltrie pultron poysond 
vp with pryde. 

| Pelu (pel). [Native name.] A small legu- 
minons tree (Sophora lelraptera), having very hard 
wood, growing in Southern Chili and Patagonia. 

1884 Mitter P/ant-n., Pelu-tree, Sopliora tetraptera. 

| Peludo (pél#do). [Sp., sb. use of peludo 
hairy, t. Aelo:—L. piles hair.J The hairy arma- 
dillo (Dasyfas villosus) of S. America. 

1845 Darwix Hoy. Vat. v. (1873) 96 Of armadilloes three 
species occur, namely,..the Dasypus villosus or peludo. 

+ Pelu're!, pellure. Oés. torms: 4-5 pel- 
lure, pelure, pellour, pelour‘e, pelur, (4 peo- 
lour, pelore, pellere, 5 peloer, pillour). [a. 
AF. pellare (rath c.), in OF. peletre, peliure, f. pel, 
in mod.F. fear :—L. fell-em skin, fur: see -URE.] 
Fur, esp. as used for the lining or trimming of 
a garment ; furred garments collectively, furs. 

¢1325 in Ref. Ant. Il. 19 Hir wede, Purfiled with pellour 
| doun to the teon. ¢1330 R. Brusne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 

11195 Ober pelure ynowe ber were,.Lomb or boge, conyng 
or hare. ?%1370 Rodt. Cicyle 267 Ther was never 3yt pellere 
half so fyne. ¢ 1400 Beryn 3928 A mantell..I-furrid with 
peloure. 1475 Ak. .Voblesse (Roxb.) 80 The usaige of pellure 
and furres they have expresselie put away. 

Hence t Pelured a. Ods., adorned with fur, 
furrel; + Pelury Obs. = felure. 

c1400 St. Alertus (Laud 622) 398 Ciclatounes pat weren 
of prijs, Pelured wip Ermyne and wip grijs, Alle she cast 
away. 1460 Lyleans Disc. 875 Her mantyll was rosyne, 
Pelvred wyth ermyne. ¢1460 Launfa/ 237 Har manteles 
wer of grene felwet,..I-pelvred with grys and gro. c 1470 
Haroine Chron. cxxiv. xiii, All in graye of pelury pre- 
ordinate, That was full riche, accordyng to their estate. 

| Pelure? (pali-r). [t. pelure, OF. pelciire, 
f. peler to peel, lit. peeling.] Papcr as thin as an 
onion peeling. Usually pe/ure-paper. 

1887 Postuge Stamps of australia & Oceania 78 New 
Zealand. .Issue III. Upon very thin greyish paper (the pelure 
of catalogues). /did., Issue IV. The paper. .is sometimes as 
thin as the so-called peluce- paper of Issue III. 1891 ‘ Pint’ 
Penny Postage Fubilee xii. 204-5 Then we have ribbed, 
quadrillé, pelure, bitonné, etc., papers... Pelure is somewhat 
ofa thin hard and crisp texture. 

Pelvi-, combining form (not in ancicnt L.) 
from L. pelvis basin, PELvis, in scientific terms. 
Pelviferous a. [-Frenovs], beaing or having a 
pelvis. Pelviform a. [-For™], basin-shaped. 
Pelvi‘meter [-METER, F. pe/vimélre], an instru- 
ment for measuring the diameters of the pelvis; 
sO Pelvi‘metry, measurement of the diameters of 
the pelvis, Pelvimyon (-mpai‘gn), pl. -ovs or -a 
[see Myon], a ‘myon’ or muscular unit of the 
pelvis (distinguished from fectorimyon). Pelvi- 
o'tomy [irreg. after words trom Gr.: see -Tomy], 
the operation of section of the pelvic bones, usually 
through the symphysis pubis (symphysiolomy), esp. 
in obstetric practicc. Pelvire-ctal a., belonging 
to the pelvis and rectum. Pelvisa-cral a., be- 
longing to the pelvis and sacrum. Pelvi'scopy 
[-scopy], examination of the pelvis (in quot., of 
the kidney). || Pelviste-rnum Com. Anat., an 
clement of the pelvic arch supposed to be homo- 
logous to the omosternum of the pectoral arch; 
hence Pelviste'rnal a2., of the nature of or per- 
taining to a pelvisternum. 

1839-47 Topp Cy. f. Auat. III, 906/1 The whole chain of 
*pelviferous vertebrata. 1857 Mayne FAxpos. Lev. 898/2 
*Pelviform. 1866 Treas. Bot. 859 Pelviform, like Cyathi- 
form, but flatter. 1823 Crass Techno/, Dict., *Pelvimeter. 
1828-32 Wrsster, Peloimeter, an instrument to measure the 
dimensions of the female pelvis. Coxe. 1863 JV. Syd. Soc. 
Year-bk. Med, & Surg. 337 The practice of internal *pelvi- 
metry. 1888 Coves in Axnk Jan. 105 These are, namely, 
five pectorimyons, five *pelvimyons. .. The five pelviinya 
discussed are the ambiens, and those other four [etc.]. 1857 
Maye /.xfos. Lex.,*Pelviotomy. 1880 Attrutt & Pray- 
FAIR Syst. Gynvcology 634. 1887 Brit. Aled. Frul. 28 May 
1163/2 Originating in the *pelvi-rectal space. 1900 /éfd. 
3 Feb. 248 Renal *pelviscopy. ; 

Pelvic (pe'lvik), a. [irreg. f. L. pelui's + -1c: 
cf. the better-formed F. pe/vien.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, contained in, or connected 


with the pelvis (PELVIS 1). 

Pelvic arch, pelvic girdle: the girdle formed by the bones 
of the pelvis, the hip-girdle. Pelvic finibs; the limbs sup- 
ported By the pelvic arch; as the Iegs of a man, the hind 
legs of a quadruped, the ventral fins of a fish. 

1830 R. Knox Béclard’s Anat. 44 The trunk .. presents 
| two extremities, the one superior or cephalic, the other in- 


thoracic or pelvic arches. 1872 Nicnotson Palzout. 303 
‘The hind-limbs are .. connected with the trunk by means of 
the ‘pelvic arch’. Nie : ee 

2. Of or pertaining to the pelvis of a crinoid. 

1849 Murcuison St/uria x. 223 In most Encrinites the 
arms issue immediately from the edge of the pelvic cup. 

Pelviferous to Pelvisternum: sce PELVI-. 

|| Pelvis (pe‘lvis). Anat.and Zool. Pl. pelves 
(pe'lvzz). [L. pelvis basin, laver; the anatomical 
sense is mod.L. | 

1. The basin-shaped cavity.formed (in most 
vertebrates) by the right and left haunch-bones or 
ossa innominala (consisting of the ¢litzm, ischium, 
and fubis, on each side) together with the sacrzzz 
and other vertebrze ; being the lowest or hindmost 
cavity of the trunk. Also applied to these bones 
themselves collectively, constituting the girdle 
which supports the hind limbs, 

True pelvts, that part of the (human) pelvis below the 
ilio-pectineal line; false pelvis, the space above this be- 
tween the iliac fossz, Z 

1615 Cxooke Sody of Man 118 These bones together with 
the boly-bone, niake that felzvs or Dish which containeth 
part of the guts, the bladder and the womb. 1682 T. Gipson 
Anat. (1685) v1. xvi. 1754-64 SMELLIE Jltadwif. 1. 81 The 
brim of the Pelvis is wider from side to side than from the 
back to the fore-part. 1850 LyELL 2ud Visit U, S. II. 196 
Part of a human pelvis. 1865 Reader 28 Jan. 107/1 A good 
collection of pelves of individuals of both sexes. | : 

2. The basin-like cavity of the kidney, into which 
the uriniferous tubules open. 

1678 Tyson in Phil. Traus. X11. 1035 Anatomical Obser- 
vations..3; an unusual Conformation of the Emulgents and 
Pelvis. /4fd. 1038. 1682 T. Gisson A nat. (1697) 127 Within 
the Kidney there is a membranous Cell or Sinus, called Pelvis, 
which is nothing but an extension or dilatation of the head 
of the Ureter. 1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2) s.v. 
Choana, The Pelvis of the Reins. 1857 G. Biro U77n, 
Deposits (ed. 5) 316 A concretion in the pelvis of a kidney. 

3. The basal part of the calyx of a crinoid, 

1849 Murcuison St/urfa x. 223 In this remarkable Encri- 
nite the upper edge of the pelvis is seen to be surmounted 
by at least twenty or twenty-five arm-joints. 1872 NicHot- 
son Palgont. 125 A series of plates. ,termed ‘basal’ from 
their position, and which constitute the ‘pelvis’ of Miller. 

4. A basin. rare. 

1727 Dart Canterb. Cathedr, 13 Archbishop Islip .. left 
them. .four silver Pelves with four Lavatories of the same. 

Pelyco- (peliko), combining form of Gr. wéAvé, 
néduk- bowl, cup, taken as = PELVIS 1, in a few 
rare scientific words. Pelycography (-p'grafi) 
[-crapHy], description of the pelvis. Pelyco-logy 

-LoGY], thc anatomy of the pelvis. Pelyco‘meter 

-METER] = PELVIMETER. Pelycosaurian (-sO°- 
rian) @., belonging to the division Pelycosauria 
of extinct saurian reptiles of the Carboniferous 
epoch, having two or three sacral vertetnz; sd., a 
reptile belonging to this division. 

1875 Kuicur Dict. Alech., Pelycometcr,aPelvimeter. 1880 
Athenzum 6 Nov. €12/1 Mr. Cope’s group of Pelyco- 
saurians in North America. 1893 Syd. Soc. Le.xv., Pelyco- 
graphy..Pelycology..Pelycouteter. 

Pelycon, obs. form of PELISSON. 

Pelyon, Pelyr, obs. forms of P1ttion, Pinnar. 

Pelytory, obs. form of PELLITORY. 

+ Pemblico. Amer. Obs. Also 7 pembly-, 
pemli-, pimpli-, pimlico. A name given to the 
dusky shear-water or cohoo (/%ffinus obscuris), 
from its cry. 

1624 Cart. Smitu Virginia v. 171 Another sinall Bird there 
is, because she cries Pemblyco they call her so; she is 
seldome seene in the day but when she sings..; too true 
a Prophet she proves of huge winds and boysterous weather. 
¢1630 f/ist. Berundaes (Sloane MS. 750, If. 4b: cf. Hakl, 
Soc. 1882, 4), Another smale Birde ther is, the which, by 
some Ale-banters of London sent ouer hether, hath bin 
tearmed pimplicoe, for so they Imagine (and a little re- 
semblance putts them in mind of a place so dearely beloued) 
her note articulates. 1686 Goap Celest. Bedies 1.\i. 3 The 
Crow, Cock,.. Peacock, the Pimlico. : , 

Pembroke. Name of a town and shire in 
Wales and of an earldom in the British Peerage. 
H{[ence Pembroke table, or e//if/. Pembroke, 
a table supported on four fixed legs, having two 
hinged side portions or flaps, which can be spread 
out horizontally, and supported on legs connected 
with the central part by joints. 

1778 Seducers 5 A pembroke table should this corner grace. 
1790 Mme. D’ArsLay Diary Jan., Dr. Fisher says he hopes 
it was not a card-table, and rather believes it was only a 

embroke work-table. 1792 Elizabeth Percy 1. 58 These 
inlaid Pembrokes of wonderful workmanship. 1870 Mrs. 
Wuitey IVe Girls vi. 105 The little pembroke was wheeled 
out again. 

Pemmican (pe'mikan), sb. Also pemican. 
(a. Cree pimecan, pimekan, f. pime fat.]} . 

A preparation made by certain North American 
Indians, consisting of lean meat, dried, pounded, 
and mixed with melted fat, so as to form a paste, 
and pressed into cakes; hence, beef similarly 
treated, and usually flavoured with currants or the 
like, for the use of arctic explorers, travellers, and 
soldiers, as containing much nutriment in little 
bulk, and keeping for a Iong time. 

z8or Sin A. Mackenzie Voy. St. Lawrence Pref. © The 


PEMMICAN. 


provision called Pemican, on which the Chepewyans and 
other savages in the N. of America chiefly subsist in their 
journeys. 1827 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 58/1 Pannican, a con- 
centrated essence of meat dryed by a fire of oxk and elm 
wood, so as to reduce 6 lb. of the best beef to 1 lb, 1855 
Loner. //faw. xi. 31 Then on pemican they feasted, Pemi- 
can ard buffalo marrow. 1869 kK. A. Parkes /’vact. Hygiene 
(ed. 3) 245 The Pemmican of the arctic voyagers is a mixture 
of the best beef and fat dried together. 

b. fig. Extremely condensed thought, or literary 
matter containing much information in few words. 

1870 Huxtey Lay Serm. xii, (1874) 257 A sort of intel- 
lectual pemmican. 1888 Sfectator 8 Sept. 1211/2 It [Sir 
F, Bramwell's Address] is really a wonderful specimen of 
thought and knowledge, reduced to pemmican. 

ce. attrib. 

1831 HVestan. Rev. X1V. 441 Who will. .give usa chance.. 
of .. getting rid of the soup and pemmican diet we have so 
long been doomed to. 1895 Dai/y News 16 Oct. 5/7 Their 
big pemmican cache, 124 miles distant, 1900 Atheneum 
8 Dec. 749/2 Acertain tendency to what inay be described 
as the pemmican style, 

Hence Pe‘mmican z. /rasts., to condense, com- 
press, ‘squeeze’, So Pemmicanize v.; whence 
Pemmicaniza‘tion. 

1837 T. Hook Yack Brag vi, As if he had seen all the 
demons of the Hartz Forest pemmican’d into one plump 
lady. 1839 — in Vew Monthly Mag. LV. 1 So elaborated 
a history, .which..might be Pemmicaned into a compara- 
tively few pages. 1892 Pal/ Mal/G.1 Sept. 3/2 The modern 
man is but rarely inclined to read his history in many 
volunies. He much prefers it pemmicanized. 1901 Westuz. 
Gaz. 16 Dec. 4/2 What one may call the era of the Pemmi- 
canisation of hfe is rapidly approaching. 

Pemphigoid (pe'mfigoid), a. [f. Pempnic-us 
+-01D; cf. Gr. mepperywons (llippoc.),] Resem- 
bling or of the nature of pemphigus. 

1822-34 Good's Study Afed. (ed. 4) 11. 384 Hippocrates .. 
as well as Galen, speaks of pemphigoid fever ..as pestilential 
and malignant. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VII. 671 Pem- 
phigoid eruptions. 

Pemphigous (pe'mfigos), 2. [f. next +-ous.] 
Of the nature of, or affected with pemphigus. 

1857 Mayne E-xfos. Lex. 899/1 Pemphigous. 1864 W. T. 
Fox S#rx Dis. 31 Pustular, and pemphigous dermatoses. 


| Pemphigus (pe'mfigis). ath. [mod.L. 
(M. de Sauvages, 1763), f. Gr. méugeg, meppiy- 
bnbble.} An affection of the skin characterized by 
the formation of watery vesicles or eruptions (622//a) 


on varions parts of the body. Also in Cowzb, 

1779 D. STEWART in Duncan's Med. Commentaries V1. 84. 
1787 S. Dickson in Frans, KX. Irish Acad. 1. 47 Observa- 
tions on Pemphigus, 1800 Wed, Frul. 1. 265 “Transparent 
vesicles of the size of a pea, similar to those which rise in 
pemphigus. 1897 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. 11. 206 A bulla like 
a pemphizus blister. Tne P. Manson 7rop. Diseases Xxxvii. 
566 Large pemphigus-like blebs. 

| Pemphix (pemfiks). Path. = prec. 

1842 Duncuison Aled. Lex., Peniphix, Pemphigus. 1896 
Alibutt’s Syst. Med. 1. 743 The faucial affections of small- 
pox, chicken-pox and pemphix. 

Pemptarchie, obs. erron. f. PENTARCHY. 

Pen (pen), 56.1 Forms: 1 penn, 4 // penez, 
4-7 penne, 7-9 penn, 7~pen. [OE. fevx of un- 
certain origin: cf. PEN v.1] 

1. A smafl cnclosnre for domestic animals, as 
cows, sheep, swine, or poultry; a fold, sty, coop, ete. 

(The OE. instances are of uncertain meaning.) 

{957 in Birch Cart. Sax. No, 1009 II1. 212 Of bam penne 
on hean zsc. 968 /éid. No, 1217. 498 And lang bra heafda 
on etta penn.] 13.. 2. £. Adit. P. B. 322 Bobe boskez & 
bourez & wel bounden penez. 1523 Firzters. //2sd. § 38 
Bynde her heed with a heye rope, or a corde, to the syde of 
the penne. 1570 Levins A/axif. 60/33 A Penne, or coup, 
caula. 1598 sHAKS. Alerry IV. in. iv. 41 Yel... how my 
Father stole two Geese out of a Pen. 1697 Dampier Joy. 
I. 369 Making ofa large pen to drive the Cattle into. 1726-46 
Tuomson Vinter 266 Now, sbepherds.. fill their pens With 
food at will. 1833 Ht. Martineau Loom § Lugger 1. vi. 93 
‘They will wake up all the sheep in the pens for a mile round. 
1903 MVestm. Gaz. 2 Oct. 2/1 On some French estates the 
partridges are confined in large pens. 

b. ¢ransf. A number of animals in a pen, or 
sufficient to fill a pen, 

1873 C. Rozinson WV. S. Wales 31 Pens of oxen, fattened 
on the natural grasses. 1888 ‘R. Botprewoop’ Rodbdery 
under Arms xii, Father opened his eyes at the price the 
first pen brought. 1904 Daily News 2 July 6 Her fowls 
were a pen of pure Minorcas and a pen of Plymouth Rocks. 

2, Applied tovariots enclosures resembling these: 
see quotations. 

¢1620 Fiercner & Massincer Double Marriage v. i, He’s 
taken to the tower’s strength.,,We have him in a pen, he 
cannot ’scape us. 1769 Farconer Dict, Alarine (1789), 
Bouchots, crawls, pens, or places inclosed by hurdles, for 
fishing on the sea-coast. 1829 Hauisurton Nova-Scotia II. 
ix, 392 In winter they [the moose-deer].. describe acircle, and 
press the snow with their feet, until it becomes hard, which is 
called by hunters a yard,or pen. 1873.G. C. Davies Mount. & 
Mere v. 38 Put them into the penns made within 1he bow of 
a net. 18. T. C. Crawroro Eng. Life 57 (Ceut.) The 
place {in the House of Lords] where visitors were allowed 
to go was a little pen at the left of the entrance. 1888 E. 
Ecc.eston The Graysons xxx. 326 Building some rail pens 
to hold the corn when it should be gathered and shucked. 
1890 Cent. Dict., Pen', x...3. In the fisheries, a movable 
receptacle on board ship where fish are put to be iced, etc. 

b. spec. in the West Indies: A farm, plantation, 


country house, or park. (Often spelt fevzz.) 
1740 [implied in pex-keeper: see 4). 1792 Gentl. Mag. 
LXII. 515 A pen in Jamaica is a farm or plantation. 1796 
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pens, of 700 acres each. 1844 Mrs. Houston Vacht Voy. 
Vexas 1, g2 The pens, or villas of the rich inhabitants, who 
go there occasionally to enjoy health or coolness. 1885 Lavy 
Brassey 7he Trades 222 The garden..is surrounded by a 
park, or ‘pen’, as it is called here. 

3. A contrivance for ‘ penning’ or confining the 
water in a river or canal, so as to form a head of 
water; a weir, dam, or the like. ? Ods. 

1585 Act 27 Eliz. c. 19 Such old and former Layes or Pens 
whereupon hath lately beene..standing some iron milles. 
1607 CoweELL /uterfr. s.v. Buy, Bay or penn, is a Pond- 
head made up of a great heighth, to keep in store of Water. 
1721 Perry Daggenh. Breach 58 Any Sluice, Dock-Gates, 
Dam, or Penn of Water. 1805 Z."Atisuit Navy. Thames 
43 The Banks are sufficiently high to admit of Four Feet 
pen without overflowing Lands, 1840 Evid. f/udl Docks 
Com, 140 There is a pen at the mouth of the Hull. 

Comb.: pen-branded a., (of an animal) 
branded with a mark denoting the particular pen 
to which it belongs; pen-fed a., fed in a pen, or 
in confinement; pen-head, the dam or weir at the 
head of a mill-lead; pen-keeper (JV. J/udies), 
the overseer of a plantation or farm; pen-pond, 
a pond formed by a ‘pen’ or dam; pen-pot, a 
cage or ‘pot’ for kecping crabs or lobsters in 
confinement ; pen-wet (see qnot.). 

1890 ‘R. Botprewoop’ Col, Reformer (1891) 232 Cows, 
unbranded calves, and *pen-branded bullocks. 13.. £. #. 
Allit. P. B. 57 My polyle bat is *penne-fed & partrykes 
hope. 1805 State, fraser of Fraserfield, etc, 229 Jam.) 
They take in water from the river Don, at the intake or 
*penhead of the meal-mill. 1740 //ést. Famaica vii. 237 If 
any Person..refuse, either by himself, Overseer, or *Penn- 
keeper, to discover. .the true Number of their Slaves, Horses, 
&e. 1904 Daily Chron. 31 Mar. 6/2 Herons.. bringing their 
young little fishes captured from the *pen-ponds close by. 
1750 Cotunson in /’At2. Trans. XLVII. 41 That the crab 
will subsist..in the fishermens *pen-pots, for the space of 
some months. 1851 Stepnens BL. arm (ed. 2) 11. 365/1 
Rain.. would easily find its way, were the sheaves inclined 
downwards to the centre of the stack... The sheaves tbat are 
so spoiled are said to have taken in *en-wet, 


Pen (pen), 54.2. Also 4-7 penne, (6 pene), 7 
penn, (Sc. pend). [ME.a. OF. penne (pene, 


pan(2%e), 12the. in Godef.; = It. pena feather, 


plume, qnill, pen:—L. fenza feather (pl. pinions, 
wings), in late L. pen for writing (Isidore). 

In OF. Jenne had senses 1, 1b (from Vulgate), and 4 below; 
in mod.F. it has only those of ‘long feather of the wing or 
tail (resex and rectrix), large feather of a bird of prey (in 
Falconry), feather of an arrow, plume on a heraldic crest’. 
Fr. and Eng. usage have thus gone widely apart, Fr. having 
substituted AZzze, where Eng. has retained fen, while vice 
versa Eng. uses fZume in Heraldry for Fr. penne.) 

I. A feather, a quill, and connected senses, 

1. A feather of a bird, a plume. Oés. or dal. 

1377 Lanci. 7. Pl. B. xn. 247 Rizt as pe pennes of pe 
pecok peyneth hym in his flijte. 1393 /6rc/. C. xv. 180 Ac 
for hus peyntede pennes be pocok is honoured. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth, De P. R. x1. iii. (Tollem. MS.), Also fe souberne 
wynde .. changeb im foules and briddes olde pennes and 
feberis [orig. Jennarum veterum et plumarum). a 1400-50 
Alexander 4988 All pe body & be brest.. Was finely florischt 
& faire with frekild pennys. 1526 Pilger. Perf (WW. de W. 
1531) 63 The rauen wyll not gyue her blacke pennes for the 
pecockes paynted fethers. 1585 Jas. I “ss. Povste (Arb.) 43 
in Arabie called Fzlix was she bredd This foule.. Whose 
taill of coulour was celestiall blew, With skarlat pennis that 
through it mixed grew, 1625 B. Joxson Staple of N. v. vi, 
The proud Peacocke, ouer-chargd with pennes, Is faine to 
sweepe the ground, with his growne traine, And load of 
feathers, 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Pen, feather. 1831 
Blackw. Mag. XX1X. 860 Hector is here chicken-hearted— 
crowed-down—cool in tbe pens—/ugy, as the cockers say. 

b. In f/. The flight-feathers (xemzz.ges) or pinions 
of birds regarded as the organs of flight; hence, 
like ‘pinions’, put for ‘wings’. Orig. a literalism 
of translation after L. pexze of the Vulgate: so 
in OF. fennes (Godef.). Now a poetic archaism. 

1382 Wycuir Ps. ciii. 3 [Thou] that gost vp on the pennys 
of windis [1388 on the fetheris of wyndis, ule, super pennas 
ventorum). 1382 — Ezvk.i.5 And four faces to oon, and four 
pennys to oon[1388 foure wyngis weren to oon, Vulg. guatuor 


penne unt). 1513 Dovctas ners xu. v. 79 The lycht thai 


({fowlis] dirkin with thar pennys thik. x6rz Sir W. Mure 
Alisc. Poems iv. 5 The tragic end of Icarnus.. Lyk as he did 
presume, too hie wt borrowed pends [vise endis}. 1667 
Mirton ?. £. vil, 421 Featherd soon and fledge They summ'd 
thir Penns. .soaring th’ air sublime, 1800 tr. faydu's Crea- 
tion, On mighty pens uplifted soars the eagle aloft. 1885-94 
R. Brinces Eros & Psyche Sept. xvi, He flasht his pens, and 
sweeping widely round Tower'd to air. 

ce. A short rudimentary feather or quill just 
breaking through the skin of a bird; = PEn- 
FEATHER 2, PIN-FEATHER. Chiefly aa/, 

1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2) s. V., This chicken’s full 0’ pens. 
1880 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Pens, sb. pl. the 
rudimentary quills of feathers, as of fowls, ducks, &c. @ 1g00 
Eng. Dial. Dict,, In W. Yorksh.a young bird is first ‘nakt’, 
then in ‘blue pen’, tben ‘fleggd'’. 

2. spec. ‘The quill or barrel of a feather ; the quill 
of a porcupine. Ods. or dial. 

c1q00 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 89 A calose hardnesse..as it 
were a goos penne or ellis a kane. c1qoo Maunpxv., (1839) 
xxvi. 269 Griffounes..of hire ribbes and of the pennes of 
hire wenges men maken bowes. 1578 Lyte Dodoens Ww. liv. 
514 With the fourth men did write..as they do now vse to 
do with pennes and quilles of certayne birdes. 1607 Torsety 
Four. Beasts (1658) 117 Vhe Porcupine, who casteth her 
sharp pens into the mouth of all Dogs. 1871 Cowiz Shetd. 
Isl. xv. 89 Having no catheter, he relieved the patient with 


Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 763 (Jamaica), 400 breeding farms or | a ‘haigrie's pen’ (¢.¢. a heron’s quill). 
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PEN. 


3. Transferred senses. 


ta. A quill-like pipe or tube. Obs. rave. 

c1q2z20 Pallad. on /usb. 1x, 186 The water that gooth 
thorgh the leden penne [L. condtte]} 1582 Batman 7 revisa’s 
Barth. De P. R.v. xxxv, By gendring of humours in the 
wosen and pennis of the lunges [L. iu pennis pulmonis), 

b. A quill shaped like a spoon, for taking snuff; 
hence, a snuff-spoon of any sort. Sc. and dal, 

1790 SuiRkEFS Poems 29 Now, o' the snish he’s for a dose: 
WY' pen just rising to his nose. 1890 HaLinurton /2 Scottish 
Fiekds 98 The pinch was conveyed to the nose by means of 
a bone snuff spoon or Zen, as it was called. 

ce. The internal, somewhat feather-shaped shell 
of certain cuttle-fishes, as the squids. 

{1635 Swan Sec. Af, (1670) 342 The Calamary is some- 
times called the Sea-clerke, having as it were a knife and a 
pen.] 1872 Nicnotsen /’alvont.295 Feuthidz.—Shell con- 
sisting of an internal horny ‘pen’ or ‘gladius ‘, composed of 
a central shaft and two lateral wings. 1877 Huxtry A xat. 
Inv. Anim. viii. 540 ‘here is always an internal shell, which 
is either a pen, a sepiostaire, a phragmocone, or a coinbina- 
tion of the latter with a pen. 

d. The rigid petiole or midrib of a leaf. aiad. 

1818 £din, Mag. Oct. 330 (Jam.) A beggar received nothing 
but a kail-castock, or pen, that is, the thick rib up the 
middle of the colewort stalk. 1886 Rea Beckside Boggle 2¢0 
Her hands get cut with sharp stones and bracken pens. 

II. A writing tool, and derived senses. 

4. A quill-feather or part of one, with the quill 
or barrel pointed and split into two nibs at its 
lower end, so as to form an instrument for writing 
with ink ; a quill-pen. Hence, (4) in modern use, 
a small instrument made of steel, gold, or other 
metal, pointed and split like the lower end of 
a quill-pen (or formed from a quill itself, a ‘ quill- 
nib’), and used, when fitted into a pen-holder, for 
writing with ink or other fluid; the whole con- 
trivance, pen and pen-holder, is also collectively 
called a pen, the writing-part being often dis- 
tinguished as a ‘nib’ or ‘pen-nib’. Also (¢) by 
extension, any instrument adapted for writing with 
fluid ink. (The chief current sense.) 

With words expressing special purpose, as Drawinc-fen ; 
geometric pen (for tracing curves); Lithographic pen; music 
pen; right-line or straight-line pen =drawing-pen; or special 
construction, as Fountain-fex, STYLOGRAPHIC fen, q. V. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 24075 (Edin.) Es na tung mat spek wit 
word, Ne writer write wit pennis orde. 1377 Lano. 2. PZ. 
B. 1x. 39 Pough he couth write neuereso wel, 3if he had no 
penne, Pe lettre.. I leue were neuere ymaked. /d7d. xv11. 13 
pe glose was gloriousely writen with a gilte penne. 1382 
WycuiF 3 Fohx 13, Y wolde not wrijte to thee bi ynke and 
penne. 1474 Caxton Chesse 77 On his eere a penne to 
wryte with. c1s30 L. Cox Rhet. (1899) 88, I wolde that 
they wolde set the penne to the paper. 1600 Row.anxps 
Lett. Humours Blood 5 Gracing his credite with a golden 
Pen. 1611 Biste /s. xlv. 1 The penne of a ready writer. 
1611 MippLteton & Dekker Roaring Girl .ii. 225 Lawyers® 
pens; they have sharp nibs. 1657 Austen Fruit Trees i. 52 
With a Quill the one halfe cut away, or a Pen of steele 
(made thin for the purpose). 1672 Loud. Gaz. No. 735/4 
One Pocket book covered with Vellum, with Silver Claspes 
and Silver Pen, and several Writings in it. c1678 Many 
Hatton in 4. Corr. (Camden) I. 169 It comes in my mind 
to aske you if you have, in England, ste] penns; because, if 
you have not, I will indevour to gett you some [in France]. 
1710 M. Henry Lx. Bible, Zech. iv. 2 So that without any 
furtber Care they received Oil as fast as they wasted it, (as 
in those which we call Fountain-Inkhorns, or Fountain Pens). 
1748 Lapy LuxsoroucH Lett. to Shenstone 18 Dee., A curse 
against crow-pens! 1950 Fount. Knowl Brit, Legacy 29 
‘he expeditious or Fountain pen..is so contrived as to 
contain a great quantity of ink and let it flow by slow 
degrees. 1786 S. Taytor Shorthand Writing 98 [For 
Short-hand] a common pen must be made with the nib 
much finer than for other writing..with a small cleft... But 
I would recommend a steel or a silver one that will write 
fine without blotting the curves of the letters. 1789 Mme. 
D’Arsiay Diary & Lett. (1854) V. 39 And then I took a 
fountain pen, and wrote my rough journal for copying to my 
dear Sorelle. 1810 Byron Led. to H. Drury 3 May,lam,. 
writing with the gold pen he gave me. 1837 DickExs 
Pickw, xxxiii, A hard-nibbed pen, which could be warranted 
not to splutter. 1894 J. C. Jearrreson Bk. Recoll. 1. i. 20 
Marvellously: skilful in cutting quills and nibbing pens. 1899 
NV. & Q. oth Ser. IIL. 365/2 Quills as pens remained in use 
in some houses as the only writing tool up to a dozen to 
twenty years ago... Nowadays..the word ‘pen ' has almost 
dropped out of usage, except to express the pen and bolder. 

b. Viewed as the instrument of authorship ; 
hence, the practice of writing or literature; +} literary 
ability; manner, style, or quality of writing. 

1447 Bokenttam Seynzys (Roxb.) 10 Vouchesaf.. My wyt 
and my penne so toenlumyne With kunnyng and eloquence, 
1583 Ear Nortuamrton (¢7¢/e) A Defensatiue against the 
Poyson of supposed Prophecies; not hitherto confuted by 
the penne of any man, 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. i. vil § 2. 
25 To me..that do desire as much as lyeth in my penne, to 
ground a social intercourse between Antiquitie «nd pro- 
ficience. 1702 Ecuarp £ccl, fist, (1710) 401 The writings 
of this author..shewing a very fine and polite pen. 1775 

oHNSON Sar, xno Tyr. 84 Men of the pen..have strong 
inclination to give advice, 1820 Cospetr Gram. Eng. Lang. 
i. (1847) 12 Tyranny has no enemy so formidable as the pen. 
1839 Lytton Aicheliew u. ii. 308 The pen is mightier than 
the sword. 1849 Macautay //is¢. Eng. iii. I. 403 The drama 
was the departinent..in which a poet had the best chance of 
obtaining a subsistence by his pen. 

e. Including, and hence put for, the person who 
uses the pen, a writer or anthor. Now zave. 

63 Alirr. Mag., Rivers vii, What harme may hap by 
fe of lying pennes. 1605 B. Jonson Seyanus Pref.,[A book] 
1693-4 Gipson in 
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PEN, 


Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 217 An inequalitie of stile and 
composition..the necessary consequence cf different pens. 
1792 A. Younc Trav. France 113 You hear of the count de 
Mirabeau's talents; that he is one of the first pens of France, 
and the first orator. 18ax /rav. Cosmo //] 1 The transla- 
tion has been faithfully made..by a distinguished pen. 

5. Applied to other things having the function of 
a writing pen. ta. An instrument for cutting or 
pricking designs or letters; a stylus; a graver. Ods. 

13.. E. EF. Allit. P. B. 1724 Pe fiste wip pe fyngeres..Pat 
rasped renyschly pe wo3e with pe ro3 penne. 1560 Bisre 
\Genev.) ¥o6 xix. 24 Oh that iny wordes were..grauen with 
an yron pen in lead. 1640 GrartHorNeE //oMiender im. Wks. 
1874 I. 119 Rare Paracelsian, thy Annals shall be cut in 
Brasse by Pen of steele. 1650 Butwer ad nthropouret. 236 
Both men and women paint and embroider their skins with 


iron Pens. 
b. A black-lead or other pencil. Now dad. 


1644 Evetyn Diary 2 Nov., I with my black lead pen 
tooke the prospect. 1684 ‘I. Gopparp Plato's Demon 22 
To read those places, which are marked with the red lead 
Pen. 1755 Jouxson, Pencil..2. A black lead pen, with 
which cut to a point they write without ink. 1818 Scotr 
UU rt. Midi. xxxix, The Duke of Argile..wrote your name 
down with a keelyvine pen in a leathern book. 

c. Electric pen, Pneumatic pen, modern inven- 
tions which perforate the lines of writing in fine 
dots, whence copies are made in ink by stencilling. 

1876 Jrnil. Soc. Telegr. Engin. V. 180 Mr. Sivewright in 
describing the Electric Pen said :..The ohject of this pen is 
to pierce fine holes in sheets of paper, forming stencils, from 
which impressions are taken. 

6. Phrases. /en-and-pencil (altrib.), using both 
pen and drawing-pencil or brush ; pen-and- wash, 
using beth pen and brush; also PEN-AND-INK. 

[1658 W. Saxperson Graphicex The most excellent use of 
the Penn, and Pensil, is illustrated... By Mathematicall.. 
Charts, Mapps, etc.) 1896 /dler Mar. 242/1 There are 
many well known pen and pencil men of Leary who can 
scarcely obtain sufficient commissions, 1893 W. G. Cottxc- 
woop Axshin 1. 122 We have no pen-and-wash work of his 
hefore 1845. 1900 /Vestin. Gaz. 12 Nov. 2/1 The interesting 
pen-and-wash revivalist experiments of Mr. Roger Fry. 

III. 7. atirié. and Comb. a. simple attrib., as 
pen-box, -draughisman, -drawing, -powder, -rack, 
-sac (from 3c), -scralch, -skeich, -slip, -steel, -stroke, 
-work, -wright, -wriling. b. in reference to the 
pen as an instrument of authorship ‘cf. 4b), as 
pen-agtlily, -combat, -cuff, -errantry (after knighi- 
errantry), -fellow, -fencer, -fighting, -gosstp vb., 
-life, -pains, -pratlle, -scolding, -slave. ¢. objective 
and obj. gen., as fen-cleaner, -culler, -driver, 
pusher; pen-holding, pen-bearing, -nibbing adjs. 
d. instrumental, etc.,as pen-worker, pen-perseculed, 
-ivritlen adjs.; also perlike adj. 

1887 Heu.prin Distrid.A nti. ui. 268 *Pen-bearing cuttle- 
fishes or calamaries. 1642 Hates Schism 3 As long as the 
disagreeing parties went no further than Disputes and 
*Pen-combats. 1893 Bookworm 316 Prynne and he came 
*pen-cuffs. 1723 Lond. Guz. No. 6222/10 David Shepard, 
..°Pen-Cutter. 1889 J. Pexnece (¢¢/e) *Pen Drawing and 
*Pen Draugbtsmen, their work and their methods. 1878 
Browsine Poets Cratsic cii, Our middle-aged *Pen-driver 
drudging at his weary work. 1825 Waterton [Vard. 
S. Amer. ww. i. 295 If..thou wouldst allow me to indulge 
a little longer in this harmless *pen-errantry, I would tell 
thee fetc.. x582 N. T. (Rhem.) Pref. 8-9 Of which sort 
Calvin himnselfe and his *penfellows so much complaine. 
1654 Baker tr. Badzac’s Lett. 1V. To Chancellor 3 These 
*Pen-feucers onely begee the Seal of your Authority. 1818 
Soutuey Leé?. (1856) III. 85 If I were not rather disposed 
at this time to “pen-gossip with your worship, 1871 Ruskin 
Fors Clav. vi 5 My hand is weary of “pen-holding. 1602 
Waarsnew dd. Eng. x. Ixii, Infuse ye *Penn-life .. into ore 
taken Fames by death. 158: Mutcaster Posrtions v. ep 
2 The pen or some other *penlike instrument. 1844 J. T. 
ewer Parsons & W. liv, A pent-up, emasculated, "pen- 
nibbing menial. 21661 Feicer MWorthies (1840) 11. 262 
Practical policy. .beating *pen-pains out of distance in the 
race of preferment. /éd. I. v. 21 Much *pen-persecuted, 
and pelted at with libellous pamphlets. 1593 G. H srvey 
Pierce's Super. \Wks. (Grosart) I]. 17 Such a Bombard- 
goblin.. With drad *‘Pen-powder, and the conquerous pott, 
1754 Ricuarpson Grandson V. xxi. 121 The design of my 
*pen-prattle. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, *Pen-rack, a 
support for pens, 1883 Hyatrin Proc, dimer. Assoc. Adv. 
Se#, (1884) 338 A flap or hood-like prolongation of the 
mantle, forming a “pen-sac. 1884 Chicago Advance 6 Mar., 
We have not a “pen-scratch in our statute founded in such 
reason. 1887 Athenzunt 29 Jan. 166/3 Some “pen-sketches 
with tinted shadows. 1597 J. Payne Noyal Exch. 32 The 
devill hathe his seducing secretaries or “pennslaves. 1659 
Fuccer Aff. /nj. /nnoc. (1840) 290, 1 hope that memory- 
mistakes and *pen-slips in my book will not be found so 
frequent. 1898 Cycling 44 Covered with a *pen-steel shell 
or bush. 1843 Ruskin Jfod. Maint. 1.1. Gil. § 7 Three 
*penstrokes of Raffaelle are a greater..picture than the 
most finished work that ever Carlo Dolct polished into 
inanity. 1712 Pore Let. Wks. 1751 VII. 245, I will not 
encroach upon Bay's province and *pen-whispers. 1644 
Sig E. Derinc Prop. Sacr. bij, Can a [stare be found for 
“pen-work? 1899 iWVeste. Gas. 4 Sept. 3/3 The last pen- 
work of Charlotte Bronté. 190x Darly News 14 Feb. 9/3 
*Penworkers were only being paid six to twelve shillings 
per week. 1870 H. Camexin in Trans. Lond. & Middlesex 
Archzol. Soc. 111. 232 The Gruh Street *penwrights. 

8. Special Combs.: pen-master, a master of 
the pen, a skilful writer, a calligraphist; pen- 
name [tr. pseudo-F. NoM-DE-PLUME, q. v.], a ficti- 
tious name assumed by an author, a literary pseu- 
donym; pen-picture, a picture drawn with the 


pen; usually fig.a picturesque description; pen- 
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plume = PEN-FEATHER; pen-point, (a) the point 
of a pen; (4) dial, a steel pen or nib; (c) literary 
‘point’ or effectiveness; pen-portrait (cf. pen- 
picture); pen-tray, a long narrow tray for pens 
(often forming part of an ink-stand), Also PEN- 
CASE, PEN-CLERK, PENCRAFT, etc. 

@ 166: Futrer Worthies, Hereford (1662) 40 Two such 
Transcendent * Pen-masters..may even serve fairly to en- 
gross the will and testament of the expiring Universe. 
18.. B. Tavtor cited in Webster (1864) for *Pen-name. 
1882 J. A. Nosie Sonnet in Eng. &c. ii. (1893) 69 Christina 
Rossetti .. contributing, under the pen-name of Ellen 
Alleyne, a number of tenderly beautiful poems. 1853 
Zoologist 11. 4054 The desultory manner in which Mr. — 
has arranged his *pen-pictures. 1899 Daily News 16 Sept. 
7/2 Ostrich feathers or painted *pen-plumes are the principal 
inmuing, 1884 Cham. Jriul. 25 Oct. 686/: Hitherto, 
iridium has been used solely for *pen-points. 1902 Daily 
Chron, 27 Mar. 3/3 If one [plot].. were reefaimed, liquefied 
into words and given pen-point. 1884 E. Yates Aecoll. 4 
Exp. I. 227 To visit and make a *pen-portrait of him. 
1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, *Pen- tray, a small wooden 
tray for holding pens. 1882 Catal. Dk. //amilton's Collect. 
23t A Persian lacquer pen-tray. 

Pen, 54.5 Also 7 penné. 
tained.] A femalc swan. 

(In Order of 1524 (Archzol. XVI. 156) the male and female 
are distinguished as ‘sire and dam ".) 

1550 Order for Swanues §27 in Archzvol, Inst. Lincoln 
(1850) 309 The cignettes shalbe seazed to the King, till due 
proof be had whos they are, and whos was the swan that is 
away, be tt cobb, or penne. 1641r H. Dest Farin. Bhs. 
(Surtees) 122 The hee swanne is called the cobhe, and the 
shee-swanne the penne ;..the owner of the cobbe ts to have 
the one halfe, and the owner of the penne the other halfe, 
1882 P. Rosinson Noah's Ark x. 340 The female bird— 
technically called ‘ the pen ‘—has equal claims to notice both 
for personal] bravery and parental solicitude. 

Pen, 56.4 focal. [a. Brythonic (Welsh, Cornish) 
pen head.) A word originally meaning ‘head’, 
trequent in place names in Cornwall, Wales, and 
other parts of Britain, as Penzance, Penmaenmawr, 
Penrith, Pencaitland; in some localities, esp. in 
the sonth of Scotland, uscd as a scparate word in 
names of hills, e.g. Eskdalemuir Pen, Ettrick Pen, 
Lee Pen, Penchrise Pen, Skclfhill Pen, etc.; rarely 
as common noun, ‘ the pen’. 

[1602 Carew Cornwall 55 Most of thein begin with Tre, 
Pol, or Pen, which signifie a Towne, a Top, and a head: 
whence grew the common by-word Vy Tre, Pol, and Pen, 
You shall know the Cornishmen, 1628 Coke O» Litt. 5b, 
/'ex signifieth a hill.]) x7x5 Pexnecuik Deser. Teveeddale 
Wks. (1815) 49 Lee Pen is a high and pointed hill of a 

yramidical shape. ..Cairn Hill..is a stupendous mountain 
tke Lee Pen. 1775 ARMstRONG Com/. to Map of Peebles 
(Jam.), Hills are variously named ..as Law, Pen, Kipp, 

‘oom, Dod, Craig, Fell, etc. 1805 Scott Las! MJinstr. 1. 
xv, From Craik-cross to Skelf-hill pen. 1890 Gloucester 
Gloss, (E.D.S.) s. v., I live just under the Pen to which 
Pen lane leads. 

Pen, v.! Forins: 1 *pennian; 3-7 penne, 
(7 penn), 6-pen. Pa.t. penned (pend); also 
7pend, Pa. pple. penned (pend); also 6-7 pend, 
(6 arch. ypend). See also PEND v.2, PENT ffl. a. 
[MIE. pernen, repr. OF. *fennian (evidenced only 
in onfennad wunpenned, opened), app. f. fer, PEN 
56.1 Connexion with LG. pennen, pannen to bolt 
(a door) and fern pin, peg, is not clear, as thesc 
words seem to be relatud to OF. pian Pin, peg.] 

+1. trans. To fasten, make fast (?as with a bolt 
or the like; to bolt). Oés. (See PIN w.) 

cx200 7rin. Coll. (Jom. 181 Hie tuned to hire fif gaten, 
and penned wel faste. 1377 Lancet. 7. 22. B. xx. 296 Con- 
science .. made pees porter to pynne [.3/S. B penne] pe 3ates. 

2. To enclose so as to prevent from escaping; to 
shut in, shut up, confine. Often with 2; also zz. 
(See also Pent fd. a.) 

¢x200 Triu. Coll. [/om, 43 Zif ure ani is bus forswol3en, 
and pus penned, clupe we to ure louerd. [a@1a25 Aucr. R. 
94 Pet heo beod her so bipenned.] 1393 Laxcu. 7’. Pd. C. 
vil. 219 Ich putte hem in pressours and pynned [.1/.5, .1/ 

ennede] hem perynue. 1579 Srenser Sheph, Cad. Oct. 72 
sonne-hright honour pend in shamefull coupe [gdoss Pent, 
shut vp in slouth, as ina coope or cage]. 1593 SHaks. /vcr. 
68r For with thenightlie linnen. . He pens her piteous clamors 
in her head. 1602 2nd Pt. Return fr. Parnass, wi. ti. 
(Arh.) 40 Weede pen the prating parats in a cage. 1650 
Butwer dl uthropomet. 185 It isa custom..to Pen them u 
in too streight Swathing-bands. 1687 B. Raxpotrn Archi- 
felago 34 The Venetian armada..have a custom never to 
be in any haven or port where they may be penn'd in. 1692 
Dryven St. Eurciuont's Ess. 8 This constraint of Humours 
so long pend up. 1706 A. Bover Anu. QO. Aune IV. 3, 
I narrowly missed being penn’d up in the bay of Gibraltar. 
1899 S. R. Garpixer Cromvelt 95 Fairfax after a magni- 
ficently rapid march penned them into Colchester. — 

3. spec. a. To conline (the water) in a river or 
canal by means of a weir, dam, or the like, so as 
to form a head of water; todam up. Also adso/. 
(quot. 1791). Now rare, 

1576 tn W, H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) 384 They 
..do..penne away the water in sommer. 1791 R. Mytne 
Rep. Thames & sis 51 This weir may be taken away if 
Godstow lock pens sufficiently high. 1840 Ford. Hudl 
Docks Com. 41 his mode of penning up the river so as to 
convert it into a dock. 1859 Lewin /azvas. Brit. go At Wye 
is a mill-dam hy which the water is penned back. 

b. To confine or shut up (cattle, poultry, etc.) 
in a pen; to put into or keep in a pen. 

¢ 1610 IVomen Saints 60 He pend them [tbe wild geese] 
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all fast in a house, 1667 Mitton P. L. v. 185 Where 
Shepherds pen thir Flocks at eeve In hurdl’d Cotes. 3792 
S. Rocers Pleas. Alem. u. 245 And on the moor tbe shep- 
herd penned his fold. 1807 Crapper /’ar. Reg. i. 846 Drive 
that stout pig and pen himin thy yard. 189: 7yses 6 Oct. 
9/6 The number of sheep penned showed an increase of 540 
ritish and 830 foreign. 
+ Pen, v.2 Ods. rare. [f. Pen 56.2 1.] 
To develop feathers, to become fledged. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans B vij b, When she (an hawk] begynnyth 
to penne, and plumyth, and spalchith and pikith her selfe. 

Pen, v.35 Forms: 5-7 penne, (6 penn), 6- 
pen. Pa,t. and pple. penned (pend); also ( fa. 
pple.) 6 pende, 7 pend. [f. PEN 56.2 4.] trans. 
To write down with a pen; to put into writing, 
set down in writing, write down, write out, write ; 
to put into proper written form, draw up (a docu- 
ment); to compose and write, to indite. 

1490 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 100, I have bene with 
Thomas Hortow..& pennyt ij inquisicions of dyverse wayes. 
1530 PauscR. 523/2, I can devyse a thing wel, but I can nat 
penne it. 1563 Wirr. Vag., Rivers x, The playntes alredy by 
the pende are brief enough. 1683 (¢/¢/e) Panegyrick upon 
Folly, penn’d in Latin by Erasmus, rendered into English 
by White Kennett. 1709 Hearne Collect. (O. H.S.) 11. 
209 They .. penn'd down the words they were to speak. 
1808 Scott ary. vt. xv, Thanks to St. Bothan, son of mine, 
Save Gawain, ne'er could pen a line. 1880 Miss Brannon 
Fust as [ ain xii, 1 thought of penning a letter tothe fies. 

+ b. To write of or about, to set forth or describe 
in writing. Ods. 

¢1555 Harrsrietp Div. Hen. V/1/ (Camden) 283 These 
..calamities, if they should be penned and set forth as the 
matter craveth. 1579 Gosson Sch. Aduse (Arh.) 25 Philain- 
mones penned the birth of Latona..in verse. 1659 PEARSON 
Creed 1% (1839) 95 Moses, who first penned the origtnal of 
humanity. 

Pen, variant of PEND sé.2 and v.4 

Penache, obs. form of PANacHE. 

Penacute (pimakia't), c. (56.) Hed. and Gr. 
Gram. [f.L. pene (more correctly pene) ‘almost, 
nearly’, before a vowel fe-+ ACUTE, In this in- 
stance formed directly after fevze/timate.] Having 
an acute accent on the penultimate syllable; par- 
oxytone. b. sé. A word so accented. Hence 
Penacu'te v. frais., to accent acutely on the 
penultimate syllable. 

175: Wesiey Wks. (1872) XIV. 80 If [a word has an 
acute] on the last [syllable] but one, fit is termed] a pen- 
acute. 1764 W. PRimatt Accentus redfvivi111 The Portans 
penacuted verbs ending or,..that is, provided they were 
third persons plural. 1874 A. B. Davison //eé. Gram. vii. 
15 mofe, In continuous discourse small words or words 
penacute are often attracted to the end of preceding ones. 

Penadjacent, pen- (piadzésent),a, nonce- 
wd. ([f. LL. pene, pen- (see prec.) + ADJACENT.] 
Next to adjacent. 

1888 Soxtas in Challenger Rep. cxit. 157 The cladi of 
adjacent or panadjacent fihres are given off at about the 
same levels. . 

Peneid (pinrid), 56.and a. Zoo/. Also peneid. 
[ad. mod.L. /cnaide pl., f. Penwus, name of the 
typical genus: see -1)3.] a. sd. A member of the 
family /’exaide of decapod crustaceans, allied to 
shrimps. b. aaj. Belonging to this family. So 
Penveidean (pen/,idzin), Penw’oid, Penmoi'dean 
aajs. and sés. 

1852 Dana Crust. 1. 1594 ‘The animal is probably the lurve 
of some Penaidean. 1877 W. ‘Fnomson Foy. Challenger 
If. iii. 193 Some scarlet caridid and peneid shrimps. 

Penal (pfnil), 2.1 torns: 5 penale, -alle, 
5-7 penall, 6-7 peenal, -all, 6- penal. [a. F. 
penal (12-13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. peénadl-is, 
prop. penalis of or belonging to punishment, f. 
pena penalty, ad. Gr. rown quit-money, fine.] 

1, Of, pertaining to, or relating to punishment. 

a. Having as its object the infliction of punish- 
ment, punitive; prescribing or enacting the punish- 
ment to be inflicted for an offence or transgression. 

-vnal Laws: ‘those laws which prohibit an act and im- 

se a penalty for the coinmission of it’(Wharton); esp. in 
ngl. and Irish history, ‘ penal laws tn matters ecclesiastical’ 
(quot. 1687); sfec. the laws inflicting penalties upon Non- 
conformists and Papists. Deval Code (in Ireland), a name 
applied to the successive penal statutes passed in 17th and 
x8th centuries against Papists. (See Dict Lug. /list. 
1884 s. v.) 2 

1439 Rolls of Parit. V. &/2 Notwithstondyng full noble 
Ordinances penales, that have ben mad therof. 1467 in 
Eng, Gilds (1870) 403 Alle the articles penalle, ordeyned and 
affermed by the same, 1533 More Dedel/. Salem Wks. 
1033/2 Neuer can al the wittes..make any one penal law, 
eck that none innocent may take harine therby. 1687 
Jas. 11 Deelar. Lib. Consctence 4 That..the Execution of 
all.. Penal Laws tn Matters Ecclesiastical... be immediately 
Suspended. @1720 Song, Vicar of Bray, When royal 
James obtained the crown.. The penal laws I hooted down 
‘And read the Declaration. 1764 Goipsm. Trav. 385 When 
I behold... Each wanton judge new penal statutes draw. 178z 
Burke (é¢/e) Letter toa Peer of Ireland on the Penal Laws 
against Irish Catholics. 1845 STEPHEN Conn. Laws Eng. 
(1874) II. 20 Penal provisions intended for the better pre- 
servation of game. 1874 Froupe Fug. i /rel. 1x. ii, (1887) 
350 The House of Commons was indignant. -and clamoured 
for the reimposition of the Penal Laws. 1884 Dict. Eng. 
Hist. 809/2 ‘he Penal Code, in Ireland, was first felt under 
James I. /déd., (Tbe Irish Parliament} set to work [1695] 
upon the legislation known to infamy as the Irish penal 
code. /éfd. 810/2 ‘The great Roman Catholic Emancipa- 
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tion Act of 1829, by which the last relics of the abominable 
Penal Code were swept away. 
b. Of an act or offence: Liable to punishment ; 


causing a person to incur punishment; punishable, 


esp. by law. 

1472-3 Rolls of Parit. VI. 60/1 Which eschaunge [of 
foreign,for English money] shuld be unto theym, by dyvers 
other Statutes, to excessivly grevous and penall. 1568 GraF- 
10N Chron. Il. 745 He..began..to serch out the penall 
offences, as well of the chiefe of his Nobilitie, as of other 
Gentlemen. 1673 Marve tt Rex. Transf. 11. 291 Here isa 
law, that not to kneel at the Lords Supper shall be more 
Penall than Murther. 1769 Biacksrone Coma. IV. xv. 
217 There is..one species of battery, more atrocious and 
penal than the rest. 1872 Yeats Growth Coma. 276 A 
second edict made it penal to pay more. 

ce. Having the nature or character of punish- 
ment; constituting punishment; inflicted as, or in 
the way of, punishment. 

Penal servitude, a term introduced into British criminal 
law in 1853, to designate imprisonment with hard labour at 
any penal establishment in Great Britain or its dominions ; 
then substituted for transportation. 

1600 J. Hamitton Facile Trvaictise 276 This chaingement 
suld be maid with..a penal satisfaction for sinnes committit. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd. Ef. vi. v. 300 Wee .. might 
conceave the Deluge not simply penall, but in some way 
also necessary, 1667 Mitton ?, Z. 1. 48 In Adamantine 
Chains and penal Fire. @ 1826 Heser tr. /’indar ii. 106 
In chambers dark and dread Of nether earth abide, and penal 
flame. 1858 Lytton H/hat will he do? vu. ix, His father’s 
misfortune (he gave that gentle appellation to the incident 
of penal transportation), 1858 Lp. St. LEonarps //andy- 
Bk. Prop. Law xxii. 171 ‘Vhe punishment of a guilty 
person is..penal servitude for three years. 

d. That is payable or foifeitable as a penalty. 

1623 in N. Shaks. Soc. Trans. (1885) 505 The said 
Christopher Hutchinson..and the Complt John Comber 
entred into one bond or obligacion vnto the said William 
Jorden in the penall somme of sixty three poundes. 1671 
Mitton Sawsoz 508 Let another hand, not thine, exact 
‘Thy penal forfeit from thy self. 1725 Pore Odyss. vit. 334 
Free from shame Thy captives; I ensure the penal claim. 
1882 OcitviE s.v., Penal sum,a sum declared by bond to 
be forfeited if the condition of the bond be not fulfilled. 
If the bond be for payment of money, the penal sum is 
generally fixed at twice the amount. 

e. Used or appointed as a place of punishment. 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 141/1 Penal settlements are de- 
signed for the punishment of criminals convicted of very 
grave offences in the penal colonies. 1851 Wuittier Chafet 
of Hermits 167 Lord, what is man? ..chance-swung between 
The foulness of the penal pit And Truth’s clear sky. 1876 
Matuews Coinage xxii. 229 Cayenne is..that whole district 
of French Guiana within which is the penal colony of 
France. 

f. Involving, connected with, or characterized by, 
a penalty or legal punishment. g. Of, pertaining to, 
or subject to the penal laws, penal scrvitude, etc. 

1647 in 10th Rep. Hist. ATSS. Cont. App. v. 495 They 
. have ingadged themselves by their pennall houndes. . for 
the payment of the forsaid summes. 1691 Lov. Gaz. No. 
2662/4 Lost.., a last Year’s Almanack, having in the Cover 
some Penal Bills for Money. 1861 W. Bett Dict. Law 
Scot. 626/2 An action is said to be penal when the con- 
clusions of the summons are of apenal nature; that is, when 
not merely restitution and real damages, but extraordinary 
damages and reparation, by way of penalty, are concluded 
for. 1886 J. C. Monanan Rec. Ardagh & Clonmacnoise 37 
In those penal times, Dr. O'Flynn was compelled to ad- 
minister the Sacrament of Confirmation under very distress- 
ing circumstances. 1899 Hest. Gaz. 31 Oct. 8/3 The 
prisoners are divided into three classes, .. Those of the first- 
class, known as the penal class [etc.]. 

+2. Painfnl; severe, esp. in the way of punish- 
ment. Ods, (Cf. PENALLY 1, PENALITY 2, PENALTY I.) 

1490 Act 4 Hen. III, c.20 Whiche accions be verry penallto 
alle mysdoers and offenders in suche accions condempned, 
and moche profitable aswell to the Kyng as to euery of his 
Subgettes. a1656 Be. Hatt Breathings Devout Soul xiix. 
(1851) 205 Either he [Elijah] knew that chariot .. was only 
glorious, and not penal. 1709 Stryre An. Ref. 1. xxvi. 
279 A law was passed for sharpening laws against Papists : 
wherein some difficulty had heen, because they were made 
very penal. 

Hence +Penal-law v. (Obs. nonce-wad.) trans., 
to execute a penal law against. 

1689 HickeRINGILL Ceremnony-Monger v. Wks. 1716 II. 
439 Noman more zealously cries up the.. Acts of Uniformity, 
when he gets a Nonconformist thereby upon the Hip, and 
to Penal-Law him. 

Penal, a.2 Anat. rare. [f. PeN-18+-au.] Per- 
taining to the penis: = PENIAL a. 

1867 Fral. R. Agric. Soc, Ser. u. U1. 1. 499 The penal 
portion of the urethra. 

Penality (pine'liti). Nowzave. [a. F. pénalité 
(15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) or ad. med.L. pawalilas 
penalty, mulct (Du Cange), f. L. pazd/-is: see 
Penatl and -1Ty. Cf. It. peradita ‘ penaltie, for- 
feiture’ (Florio).] 

+1. Painfulncss; pain, suffering: = PENALTY 1, 

C1498 Efitaf?, etc. in Skelton’s Whs. (1843) 11. 391 Your 
plesures been past vnto penalyte. 1502 ATKYNSON tr. De 
Imitatione i. xii. Fa In greuouse temptacions & tribula- 
cions, & penalite of lyfe. 1513 Brapsuaw $4, Werburge n. 
1060 Counnyng surgeans.. To cure this gentylman from 
penalite. 

‘fase BeENALTY 2. Obs, 

1531 in W. H. Turner Select, Ree. Oxford ror Suche 
penalytes as hathe. .ben..accustomyd to he payed. a 1548 

flati Chron., Ilen. VII 34, [They] banyshed oute of 
their landes and seigniories all Englishe. .commodities vpon 
great forfeytures and penalitics, 
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3. The character or fact of being penal. 

1650 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ef. 1. vi. (ed. 2) 18 Many of the 
Ancients denied the Antipodes, and some unto the penality 
[so ed. 1658; edd. 1646, 1676 penalty] of contrary affirma- 
tions, 1802-12 Bentisam Aation. Fudic. Evid. (1827) 11, 415 
Respect .. to the general nature, to the penality or non- 
penality, of the suit. /d/d. 111. 253 Offences occupying a 
high rank in the scale of criminality or penality. 

Penalize (pfnalaiz), v. [f. PeNaua.} + -128,] 

1. ¢rans. Yo make or declare (an action) penal 
or legally punishable. 

1879 Escotr Lngland 1, 260 The law.. prohibits and 
penalises the employment of all children under ten years of 
age. 1890 7adblet 17 May 765 The Ecclesiastical Titles 
Act .. penalising the assumption of territorial titles by 
Catholic Bishops. 1892 Law (ines XCII. 141/1 It was 
not the intention of the Act to penalise such ‘ mere blunders’. 

2. Sport. To subject to a penalty (see PENALTY 
2c); hence gezerally, to subject to some com- 
parative disadvantage, to handicap. 

1868 Worn. Star 8 June, The best two-year-old field .. the 
winner is pretty sure to spring from the penalised lot. 1888 
Times 31 Aug. 7/1 ‘The princi; le of ‘ penalizing’ bounty-fed 
sugar has been adopted by all the Powers. 1893 /é/d. 
12 June 7/2 The Duke of Portland’s Schoolbook (penalized 
1olb.) and Lord Cadogan’s Stowmarket are the best of the 
public performers. 1896 Cafe Argus 7 Nov., We have no 
Income tax, and in order to raise revenue... the poor man is 
penalized at almost every point of the Customs compass. 

licence Penaliza‘tion, the action of penalizing. 
(In quots. a¢trzd.) 

1888 Times 31 Aug. 7/2 The penalization policy is sup- 
ported strongly by Germany, Russia, Italy and Spain. 
1895 Berry in £. London Dispatch (S. Afr.) 24 Apr., In- 
serting in the Agreement ..a penalization clause. 

Penally (pinali), ade. [f as prec. + -LY2.] 
In a penal manner. 

+1. Painfully, severely. Ods. 

c14so tr. De [nititatione 1, xxx. 99 Pese miseries pat 
penaly greuep pe soule of py seruant. 

2. In the way of punishment or penalty. (In 
quot. 1651, ? Under a penalty.) 

1647 Trapp Comm, Rev. xviii. 2 They have fallen culpably, 
and shall fall penally. 1651 Biccs Wew Diss, » 26 Though 
charity towards our neighbour he paenally commanded. 
1690 SoutH Ser, (1697) I. vii. 283 The State, and Condition 
penally consequent upon these Sinners. 1827 G. S. Faser 
Sacr. Calend. Prophecy (1844) 1. 119 Penally given up to 
thissecond Little Horn by reason of the Apostasy tn question. 
1885 Law Times Rep. Li. 359/1 The respondent ought not 
to be affected penally by the omission of the board to take 
the prescribed steps. 

So Pe'nalness, ‘liableness to a penalty’. 

1727 Baitey, vol, II. 

Penalty (penalti). [Not found till after 1500; 
nitimately ad. med.L. panalitas, f. pendlis PENAL; 
cf. the doublet Penatiry. The reduction of -z/y 
to -/y suggests an AF. origin.] 

+1. Pain, suffcring. Oés. rare. 

1513 Brapsuaw St. Werburge 1. 3080 To dyssolve her 
wo and great penalte. 1642 H. More Song of Sou/ u. ii. 11. 
xiv, It breaks and tears and puts to penalty This sory corse. 

2. A punishment imposed for breach of law, rule, 
or contract; a loss, disability, or disadvantage of 
some kind, either ordained by law to be inflicted 
for some offence, or agreed upon to be undergone 
in case of violation of a contract; sometimes sec. 
the payment of a sum of money imposed in such 
a case, or the sum of money itself; a fine, mulct. 

1s12 Act 4 Hen, VIII, c. 6 § 2 The one moitie of every of 
thesaid penalties tobetothe Kyng. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s 
Comm. 193b, A penaltie was set for suche as oheyed not the 
decree of Spier. 1596 Suaxs. Alerch. V. iv. 1, 248 The 
intent and purpose of the Law Hath full relation to the 
penaltie, Which heere appearetlh due vpon the bond. 1664 
H. More Afyst. [ntg., Apol, viii. 541 He would submit 
himself to any equitable Mulcts or Penalties. 1667 Mitton 
P. L.vu. §45 In the day thou eat’st, thou di’st; Death is 
the penaltie impos’d. 1758 Biacxstoxe Coz. I. Introd. 
ii, 59 These prohibitory laws do not make the transgression 
a moral offence, or sin: the only obligation in conscience is 
to submit to the penalty, if levied. 1789 Bath Frul, 27 
July Advt., The Act inflicts a penalty of Ten Pounds on 
persons letting out News-papers to read for hire. 1865 
Kincstey //erew., ii, The pains and penalties of exile did 
not press very hardly upon him. 

b. jig. Suffering, disadvantage, or loss, resulting 
directly from some course of action, esp. from an 
crror or fault, or incident to some position or state. 

1664 H. More Afyst. Inig. xix. 72 With them Marriage 
cannot he omitted without very high penalties inflicted by 
that Nemesis interwoven with the law of Nature. 1790 
Burke Fv. Rev. 135 You..in doing it have incurred the 
penalties you well deserve to suffer. 1837 THiRLWALL Greece 
Hii. VI. 273 It was the heavy price which he had to pay for 
his conquests: the penalty, perhaps we may add, of sus- 
Picions too lightly indulged. 1875 Bryce Holy Rom. Enzp, 
xix. (ed. 5) 356 It is the penalty of greatness that its form 
should outlive its substance. 

c. Sport. A disadvantage imposed upon a com- 
petitor or a side (usually in the form of an advan- 
tage given to the opposite side) as punishment for 
a breach of rules; also, a disadvantage imposed 
on a competitor who has been a winner in some 
previous contest in order to equalize the chances ; 


a handicap. (See also 5.) 
1885 Daily Tel. 28 Sept. (Cassell), The conditions of the 
race include neither penalties nor allowances. 


da. Phr. On, upon, under (+ in) penalty: with 


» 


PENANCE. 


the liability of incurring penalty in case of not 
fulfilling the command or condition stated. + Upon 
his penally : at his peril (quot. 1653). 

1s60 Das tr. .Sleidane's Commu 23b, Commaunding al 
men to eschew his..company, under the lyke penaltie. 
1600 Child-Marriages 176 Patrick Foord is also hounden for 
him as his surety, in the like penalty vnto her maiestie for 
his apperaunce. 1653 Clarke Pafers (Camden) III. 8 That 
{he] upon his penalty forbeare to sit or act there longer. 
1783 Watson /Ailip [11 (1839) 209 To quit the Spanish 
dominions, under the penalty of perpetual servitude. 1858 
O. W. Houmes Aut, Breakf.-t. vii. 71 Many minds must 
change their key now and then, on penalty of getting out 
of tune or losing their voices. 

+3. A condition imposed; a liability, obligation. 

1601 R. Jounxson Avugd. § Commrw. (1603) 172 Hee.. 
deuided lis dominion amongst them,.. only with this 
penalty, to find alwaies in readiness a certaine number of 
footmen and horsemen. 

+4. An act liable to punishment, a penal offence. 

1596 Ldw. [1/,1. 1, It is a penalty to break your statutes. 

5. altrib, (esp. in sporting phraseology, as in 


fenally goal, kick; see 2 C). 


1889 Daily News 28 Nov. 6,6 Eacb side had a penalty 
kick. 1891 /é/d. 30 Nov. 4/7 Yorkshire beat Lancashire 
.. by the narrow margin of a penalty goal to nothing. 1897 
Lbid. 31 May 2/6 All their resources will be taxed to ae 
utinost to get their orders completed before ‘ penalty-day '. 
1895 Pall Mall G. 15 Oct. 9/1 It is..impossible that they 
could have done anything with their penalty handicaps 
against such a return as this. : 

Penance (pe‘nans), sd. Forms: 3-7 penaunce, 
(4 penaunse, -ans, -anz, -anx, -once, panance), 
4 6 pennaunce, (-ans), 4-8 pennance, (5 pen- 
awnce, -awunse, panans, 6 panence, pen- 
nence, -ens, penance), 3- penance. [a. OF. 
peneance, -aance, -ance, pennance (12th c. in 
Godef.) :—L. paniléntia, {. paniténi-em PENITENT: 
sec -ANCE, ‘This popular OI’. form was gradually 
onsted from French by the ecclesiastical form 
pénitence, a new adaptation of the L.] 

+1. Repentance, penitence. To do penance [L. 
agere pwnitentiam, OF. faire penance], to repent. 

@ 1300 Cursor AT. 18489 Bot loues nu vr lauerd dright,.. 
and dos yur penans quils yee mai. /dé¢. 26771 To crist 
pou hald pi penance fast. ¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xviii. 
(Egipciane) 549 Ihesu cryste..pus lang in me has pennans 
socht. 1382 Wyciir A/até iit, 8 Therfore do 3ee wortbi 
fruytis of penaunce. /d/d. xxi. 29 Afterward he stirid by 
penaunce [gloss or forthenkynge}], wente. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 20/1, 1 cam not for to calle rightful men but 
synners to penaunce. 1535 CoverDALE 42é/e Prol., That 
his people be not blynded in theyr understondyng, lest they 
beleue pennaunce to be ought saue a very repentaunce, 
amendment, or conuersyon vnto God. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bé. 
Com. Prayer, Collect St. Fohn Baptists Day, To prepare 
the way of thy sonne our sauiour by preaching of penaunce 
{1662 repentance]. 1632 SANDERSON Se777. 518 It is but an 
hypocriticall semblance of Pennance..where is no care, 
either endeavour of reformation. 1699 Burnet 39 Art. xxv. 
(1700) 273 Penance, or Penitence, is formed from the Latin 
Translation of a Greek word that signifies a change, or 
renovation of mind. 

b. In the Roman and Greek Churches, reckoned 
as one of the seven sacraments, and as including 
contrition, confession, satisfaction, and absolution. 

1315 SHorenamM Poems (E.E, T.S) i. 843-6 Penaunce 
hyt hys a sacrement be men scholde fonge And mote. 
Penaunce hep maneres pre, Por3 sor3e, schryfte, and edbote. 
1553 Articles of Religion xxv, Those fiue commonly called 
Sacraments, that is to say Confirmation, Penance, Orders, 
Matrimonie, and extreme Unction, are not to he compted 
for Sacraments of the Gospell. 1657 Penit. Conf. iv. 49 
That the Sacraments of Penance will supply all other 
defects, 1884 Catholic Dict. s.v., Lastly, penance is a 
sacrament of the new law instituted by Christ for the remis- 
sion of sin committed after baptism. . 

2. The performance of some act of self-morti- 
fication or undergoing of some penalty, as an 
expression of penitence; any kind of religious disci- 
pline, whether imposed by ecclesiastical authority, 
or voluntarily undertaken, in token of repentance 
and by way of satisfaction for sin; penitential 
discipline or observance; sfec. in Eec/. use, such 
discipline or observance officially imposed by a 
priest upon a penitent after confession, as an in- 
tegral part of the sacrament of penance: see 1b. 

To do penance, to perform such acts or undergo 
such discipline. (The main current sense.) 

c 1290 Beket 8in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 106 Gilebert him bi-pou3te 
pe Croiz for-to fo In-to be holie lond his penaunce pe bet to 
do. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chrov. (1810) 303 Per penance was, bei 
suld goin pilgrimage. 13.. Cursor AY. 26617 (Cott.) O sin 
pat opin es and kid Tak open penance and vn-hid. ¢1375 
Sc. Leg. Saints iii. (Andreas) 155 Sa suld pat ald his 
penance mak In prayer, almus, and in wakk. ¢ 1386 CHaucer 
Pars. T. » 30 Hooly chirche by Iuggement destreyneth 
hym for to do open penaunce :—as for to goon perauenture 
naked in pilgrimages or hare-foot. ¢ 1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) 
viii. 30 Pai [monks] liffez in grete abstinence and in grete 
penaunce. 1470-85 Matory Arthur xxi. vii, Grete penaunce 
she toke as euer dyd synful lady in thys londe. 1483 
Caxton G. de la Tour 1ij b, She was thyrtty yere and more 
in a deserte makyng there her penaunce. 1556 Chron. Gr. 
Friars (Camden) 92 There was v. men, .dyd opyn pennans.. 
this was their pennans : furst to come owte of the vestre with* 
shettes apone ther backes, and eche of them a rodde in their 
honddes wyth a taper lych [etc.]. 1653 H. Cocan tr 
Pinto’s Trav. vii. 2x He shut himself up for fourteen days, 
by way of pennance, in a Pagod of an Idol. 1727-41 
Cuamsers Cycl., Penance, inadur canon-law, is an eccle- 


PENANCE. 


siastical punishment, chiefly adjudged to the sin of fornica- 
tion, 31752 Hume £ss. & Vreat. (1777) II. 463 Not 10 
mention the excessive pennances of tbe Brachmans. 179: 
Lomton Couricr 29 Nov.,On Sunday last the Parish Chuck 
of St. Mary, Lambeth, was..unusually crowded..to see 
Mr. John Oliver ..do penance in a White Sheet, for calling 
Miss Stephenson, the domestic female of a neighbouring 
Baker, by an improper name. 1884 Catholic Dict. s.v., 
Penance came to mean the outward acts by which sorrow 
for sin is shown, and the word was supposed by St. Augustine 
to come from Jena. 

b. Sufferings after death as a punishment for 
sins ; the sufferings of purgatory, or the like. ? Ods. 

1362 Lanct. P. Pé, A. x1. 301 Lewide iottis Percen wip 
a pater noster pe palais of heuene Wiboute penaunce, at here 

artynge in-to heize blisse. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Sompu. T. 16 
Trentals seyde he deliueren fro penaunce Hir freendes 
soules. 1656 Cow Ley /“udar. Odes Notes (1669) 9 The 
opinion. .that souls past still from one body to another, till 
by length of time, and many penances, they had purged 
away all their imperfections. 1664 Jer. ‘Tavtor Dissuas. 
Pofery i. ii. § 4 According to the old penitentiary rate, you 
have deserved the penance of forty thousand years. 
Drynen Exnefd vi. 452 A hundred years they wander on 
the shore, At length, their penance done, are wafted o’er. 

3. ¢ransf. in various allusions to sense 2; in later 
use often coinciding with sense 4. 

¢ 1305 Land Cokayne 178 Whose wl com pat lond to, Ful 
grete penance he inot do. ¢1374 Cuaucer Anel, & Arc. 
347 But as pe swane..Ageynist his dethe shall synge his 
penavnse. ¢ 1430 Lyvc. J/in. Poems (Percy Soc.) 146 Thu 
must of rihte yeve hym is penaunce, With this flagelle of 
equité and resoun. 1688 Suaks. ZL. L. £. 1, i. 115 He keepe 
what I haue sworne, And bide the pennance of each three 
yeares day. 1724 De For Jem. Cavalier (1840) 240 We.. 
made our horses do penance for that litle rest they had. 
1825 B’sess Bunsen in Hare Life (1879) I. vii. 248 A person 
used to Dutcb neatness must, I fear, be in hourly penance 
when waited upon by Italians. 1865 Parkman Champlain 
ii. (1875) 215 But rest was penance to him. 

+b. Poor fare, sorry ehccr as of one fasting or 
doing penance); fo lake feiance, ‘to take pot- 
luck’. Ods. rare. 

[So Meee pénitence, Sp. hacer peuttencia, to make sorry 
cheer, dine or fare poorly. Used, by way of modesty, in 
inviting any one to join at a meal at which no special 
preparation is supposed to have been made for him.] 

61460 Towneley Myst. xxvii. 246 Sir, we you pray,..This 
nyeet penance with vs to take, With sich chere as we can 
make. /d/d. 289 11 is bot penaunce, as we saide, That we 
haue here. 1579 Srenser Sieph. Cal. Feb. 89 For Youngth 
is a bubble blown vp with breath,.. Whose way is wilder- 
nesse, whose ynne Penaunce. 

+4. Pain, suffering, distress, sorrow, vexation. 
(In quot. 1390, the outward expression of sorrow, 
mourning.) Ods. (exe. as involved in 3). 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chrou., (1810) 113 Po pat pe casteles kept, 
in penance pei soiorned. ¢1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7. P 269 
Seint poul after his penaunce in watir and in lond. 1390 
Gower Conf. III. 291 Thei toke npon hem such penaunce, 
Ther was no song, ther was no daunce. ¢1450 St. Cuthbert 
Giietees) 6355 Ile moght noght opyn his mouth. .he suffird 
slyke 
278 Therby the penaunce of Sir Wylliam Helmon was greatly 
asswaged. 

+5. Punishment. Oés. 


Specifically applied by 17-18thc. legal writers to peinc forte 
ct dure, prob. after Britton; but his use seeins quite general 
= ‘their punishment’. 

[1292 Britton 1. v.§ 2 Etsi il ne se veulent aquiter, si soint 
mis a lour penaunce jekes autaunt ge il le prient.] 13.. 
Seuyn Sag. (W.) 1520 Gelteles he suffred this pennaunce, 
1375 Barsour Bruce xix. 51 Soyne eftir he wes sent ‘Till his 
peuans till dumbertane, And deit in thal tour of stane. 1489 
Caxton Faytes of A. ut. xxi. 220 So were it thenne wel a 
harde thynge that they shulde bere penaunce of that that 
they ought to be Innocent of. 1587 Turnerv. Jrag. 7. 127 
‘That fire might be fet Wherein the wench to frie, ‘l'o feele 
the penance of her fact. ¢1630 in Rushw. //ést. Coll. (1659) 
I. App. 32 Upon his arraignment he stood mute, therefore 
the Roll ts, that he was put, to pennance, that is, to strong 
and hard pain. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. x. 550 To aggravate 
‘Thir penance. 1769 Brackstone Comm. IV. xxv. 320 He 
.-shaJl, for his obstinacy, receive the terrible senlence of 
pentane, or peine forte et dure. 

6. attrib. and Comd., as penance-doing sb. and 
adj., -fire, -gold, -pain, -sheel, -lime. 

1425 Orolog. Sapient. iii.in Anglia X. 349/5 Confessours 
& virgyns, bat suffred beer in penaunce-doynge. 1668 R. 
Witp Poets (1870) 85 And turn this surplice to a penance- 
sheet. 1808 Scotr Marm, 1, xv, Some slight mulct of 
penance-gold. 1848 G. B. Cuerver Ward, Pilgrim lix. 310 
Multitudes of penance-doing people. 1866 J. H. Newman 
Gerontins v. 41 The chill of death is past, and now ‘Ihe 
penance-fire bezins. 

Penance, v. [f. prec. sb.: ef. 4o sentence.] 
trans, To subject to penance ; to impose or inflict 
penance on; to discipline, chastise. 

a1600 Hooxer Feet. Pol. vi. iv. § 6 He speaketh of them 
which sought voluntarily 10 be penanced, and yet withdrew 
theinselves from open confession. 160z Warner db, Eng. 
1X. li. (1612) 230 They pennance thee and take thy goods 
away. 1661 Fettuam Nesolues u. iii. (1677) 263 Design’d.. 
as a Hair-shirt to pennance him for his folly in offending. 
1713 Gentleman Instr, i, iil. (ed. 5) 397, 1 might bring you 
upon your Knees, and penance your Indiscretion. 1871 
R. B. Vaucnan St. Thomas Aquinas 1. 195 The little cell 
in which Abelard prayedand penanced himself. 1888 H. C. 
Lea //ist. tien II. 10 They penanced a dozen cilizens 
by ordering them to Palestine. 

Hence Pe-nanced ///. a.; Penancing vv. sd. 
1795 Soutney Foan of Arc 1. 422, 1 saw The pictured 
flames writhe round a penanced soul, 1869 Life MJ. J/. 

Aallahan (1870) 229 His facetious threats of scolding, and 

penancing, 


naunce. 1525 Lp. Berners Froiss. 11. xciii. (Ixxxix.] | 
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Pe'nanceless, @. rare. [f. PENANCE sb. + 
-LESS.] Without doing or undergoing penance. 

1377 Lanct. P. Pi. B. x. 462 Suche lewed iottes..passen 
purgatorie penaunceles at her hennes partynge, In-to be 
blisse of paradys. x ; 

+Penancer. 0Oés. [a. OF. penean-, penancier, 
in both senses (13the. in Godef.), ad. med.L. 
peniténtidri-us (Du Cange): see PENITENTIARY. ] 

1. One who imposes penance; sfec. a priest 
specially appointed to hear confession and impose 
penance in extraordinary eases, a penitentiary. 
(See also PENITENCER.) 

13.. Cursor AJ. 26165 Nan maial asoil bot papeallan..and 
vader him his penancer. /6d. 26341 Ober cases.. Pat biscop 
til him-seluen sere Haldes or til his penancer. 1377 Lana. 
P. Pl. B. xx. 317 Persoun or parissh prest, eeu aecre 
[v.». penauncer] or bissbop. [1865 est, EZor, (Surtees) INI. 
314, 1397. 25°4 May. Letter... autborising a marriage .. by 
the authority of the papal penancer.] 

2. One undergoing penance. rare—°. 

¢1490 Promp. I’arv. 391/2 Penawnte (//. penaunscer.. 
P. penauncer’), Jenitenciatus. 

+Penancy. Obs. rare. [f. Penance, with 
altered suffix, after L. -ezéia: see-Ancy.} a. T’eni- 
tency, repentance. b. Punishment ; suffering (after 
death); = PENANCE sé, 5. 

1611 SpeeD Hist, Gt. Brit. 1x, xxi. £93 Her penancy was 
seene, in her sorrowes conceiued. 1682 H. More Annot. 
Glanvills Lux O. 73 That tbe Penancies of Reprobates are 
endless, I shall ever thus persuade myself. 

Pen and ink, pen-an4-ink, //7. 

A. as sb. 

1. “¢. The instruments of writing: see PEN sd.2 4 
and Ink sb. | Hyphened when this helps the sense.) 

1463 G. AsuBy Poews i. 68 Hauyng pen and Inke euyr at 
my syde. 1517 TorkinGTon /’rdgr. (1884) 51 He askyd pene 
and ynke, and wrolle hys sonne. 1762 Gray Let. to F. 
Brown 19 July, ‘There is but one pen and ink in the house. 
1809 Byron Lug. Bards & Sc. Rev. 402 Oh, Amos Cottle! 
for a moment think What meagre profits spring from pen 
andink! 1869 Daily Vews 14 Dec., Here..we meet with 
a man of pen-and-ink. 

2. Short for pen-and-ink drawing: see B. 

1890 Pall JJall G. 19 Mar. 3/1 Three pen-and-inks by Sir 
John Millais. 1900 IVestm. Gaz. 20 Oct. 3/2 Some good 
drawings .,especially a pen-and-ink, ‘ Les Halles, Malines’. 

B. as adj. (properly hyphened). 

1. Using pen and ink; ocenpicd in writing; 
clerkly. Now rare or Obs. 

1676 WycnerLey Pl. Dealer vy. i, What, and the Pen and 
Ink Gentlemen taken too! 1745 II. Watpote Lett. (1846) 
II. 80 The Duke of Bedford. .says he is tired of being a pen 
and ink man. 1819 Adin. Rew. XXXII. 112 One of these 
mercantile pen and ink emperors. ? 

2. Done, wade, or executed with pen and ink: 
usually of a drawing or sketch; also, done or 
described in writing. (flyphened.) 

1842 Dickens Amer. Votes ix. (1850) 99'x A crooked pen- 
and-ink outline of a great turtle. 186: Crain /Zist, ing. Lit. 
II. 193 The last hlow struck in the pen-and-ink war. 1888 
Burcon Lives 12 Gd. Jen I. 11.137 His pen-and-ink drawing 
from meinory of that object is surprisingly accurate. 1897 
Academy 3 Apr. 381/2 It {Cowpers correspondence] is the 
best _pen-and-ink conversation that we have. 

C. as vb. intr. \nonce-use.) To use a pen and 
ink, to write. \Hyphened.) 

1801 Soutury Let. to G. C, Bedford 19 Aug. in Lie (1850) 
II. 159, I amt..pen-and-inking for supplies, not from pure 
inclination. 

llence (wouce-wds.) Pen-and-inkage, Pen-and- 
inkmanshiy, thc usc of pen and ink, the oceupa- 
tion of writing. 

1804 Soutuey Let. to F. Rickman 20 Jan. in L£t/e (1850) 
II. 250 If I regarded pen-and-inkmanship solely as a trade, 
I rmmglhit soon give in an income of double the amount. 
1894 Tenple Bar Mag. Mar, 339 Vhe sunk rock of pen-and- 
inkage so often the outcome of a plethora of leisure. 

So + Pen and inkhorn, as writing instruments, 
carried by clerks, etc.; usually aéérib. or as adj. 
(with hyphens): Using or carrying a pen and 
inkhorn, engaged in writing, elerkly; leamed, 
pedantic (cf. InKHorN 2 b). 

1593 Suaxs. 2 fen, VJ, w. ii. 117 Hang him [the Clerk of 
Chatham] with his Pen and Inke-horne abou! his necke. 
1599 Jas. I BaotA, Awpov (1682) 86 Booke language and 
penne and inke-horne tearmes. 1601 Curetrie & Munpbay 
Downf, Earl Huntington 1. iii. in Haz. Dodsley VIAL. 118 
A paltry pen-and-inkhorn clerk. 1628 Witner Zrit, Ke- 
mem, i. 38 Let no man thinke, Ile racke my memory For 
pen-and-inkehorne termes, lo finifie My blunt invention. 1655 
Furter Ch. Hist. iv. i. §18 They.. projected the general 
destruction of all that wore a pen-and-ink-horn about them. 

Penang, var. PInanG, areca-nut or -trce. 

Penang lawyer: see Lawyer 4. 

Penannular (pie'nieilia), a. [f. L. puve, 
PrNe-, nearly, almost + ANNULAR.]} Nearly annular; 
of the form of an almost complete ring; circular 
with a small part of the cireumference wanting. 

1851 D. Witson Prek, Ann. 1, vi. 313 The Dilated Penan. 
nular Rings (as I would propose. .to call this class of relics), 
1885 J. R. ALLEN in A/ag. Art Sept. 458/1 Armlets .. of 
penannular form, with expanded circular ends. 

+ Penant. Os. Also -aunt(e. [ME. a. OF. 
penant, earlier peicant, -aant:—L. penitént-em, 
PENITENT (by which fenzan? was superseded 
@1500).} A penitent; one doing penance; in last 
quot., one suffering in purgatory. 


| 


* Tlist, or arch. 


PENCEL. 


21300 St. Grevory 944 in Herrig’s Archiv LVII. 69 

enaunt he semep wel of sizt. 13.. Cursor AZ. 26857 (Cott.) 
For fals penantes men sal pam tak. ¢1400 26 Polit, Poents 
(E. E. T. S.) xxv. 476 Thys maketh me to drowpe and dare 
That I am lyke a pore penaunte. ¢1430 Piler. Lyf Man- 
hode 1, xxix. (1869) 20 Vnshette be doore, and make your 
penauntes [Fr. Jexans] entre in. 

Penant, variant of PENNANT 2, kind of stone. 

+Pena‘rious, a. Ods. rare—°. [f. L. pendré-us 
of or pertaining to victuals, f. Aev-zs provision. ] 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Penaricus, of or belonging to pro- 
vision for victuals, 1658 in PHILuirs. 

+Penary,@. Ods. rare. Also peenary. [ad. 
L. penari-us (Quint.), f. pana penalty, punish- 
ment: see-ARY.} Pertaining to punishment, penal. 

1651 Hosses Govt. & Soc. xiv. § 7. 217 The second [part of 
the Law] which is styled vindicative, or poenary, is manda- 
tory. 1659 Gauven 7cars of Ch. 1. 1x. 76 Not alwayes for 
penary chastisments, but oft for triall of graces. 

Penashe, obs. form of PANACHE. 

| Penates (pinettiz), 5b. pl. [L. Pendadés pl, 
perh. f. eres innermost part of a temple of Vesta, 
sanctuary.} In ancient Roman mythology, The 
guardian deities of the household and of the state, 
who were worshipped in the interior of cvery 
dwelling-house; often coupled with Lares (see 
Lar); household gods. Also transf. and fig. 

1513 Dovucias neis xin. x. 81 Penates, or the Goddts 
domesticall. 1549 Thomas //ist. Jtalte 8b. 1616 B. Jonson 
Forest ii, They saw thy fires Shine bright on every hearth, 
as the desires Of thy Penates had been set on flame, ‘lo 
entertain them. 1662 Evetyn Chadcogy. (1769) 27 The 
Penates of Laban. 1775 [see Lar 1]. 1792 W. Roserts 
Looker-on No. 1 (794) 1.9 My mother had a pious regard 
for this relick, which was always one of her little Jenates, 
or pocket-gods. 1824 Byron Def Transf u. i. 103 Yet 
once more, ye old Penales! Let not your quench’'d hearths 
he Até’s! 1882 Presopy Eng. Journalism xv. 109 John 
Walter broke up his household..in Printing House Cau, 
set up his penates al Bearwood. 

|| Penbard. [mod.Welsh fenxdbardd, f. pen 
head + Jardd BARD sb.1 (The older W. form was 
feinnbeirdd, ‘ chief of the bards’, applied to Talie- 
sin in Avdhivch and Olwen, Mabinogion (Rhys and 
Evans) 107.)} A head or chief bard. 

1779 Ann. Reg. 1.144 He becomes a Penbardd or Pen- 
cerdd, chief of the faculty he was candidate in. 1848 Lyt1on 
flarold vu. v, Still the penbard bent over his bruised harp. 

Pe'n-case. [f. PEN sb.4+CaseE 56.2} A case 
or receptacle fora pen or pens. (Cf. PENNER 1.) 

1s99 Minsuev u, A penner or pencase, vide Cara de 
escrivanias, ax805 A. Cartytr A utodbiog. 96 He made me 
2 present of a pen-case of lis own turning. 

+b. By extension, A ease or reecptacle generally. 
Obs. rare—, 

1662 J. CHannter Van [felmont's Oriat. 110 But exhala- 
tions, which tn the account of the Schooles, are the daily 
matter of Windes, Mists, Comets, Mineralls, Rockie Stones, 
saltness of the Sea, Earth-quakes, and of all Meleors, seeing 
they have no pen-case or receptacle in nalure for7g. cum 
pennarium in natura non habeant], nor matter sufficient for 
so great daily things,..are wondrous dreams. 

Pence (pens), collective plural of PENNY, q.v. 
for forms and simple senses. Used also in a few 
compounds, as fence-colleciton ,-dealiig, etc. ; perce- 
encumbered, -paying adjs.; + pence-lack, lack of 
pence, want of money; pence-table, an arith- 
metical table indicating the number of shillings or 
pounds equivalent to given numbers of pence. 

1393 Lanei. P. P27. C. xxi. 378 Sonime borw pans-delynge 
[B. xix. 374 Pepys delynge]. 1399 — Nich. Redeles wi. 
142 For pey..makep pe peple ffor pens lac in pointe ffor to 
wepe. 1834 Zast’s Alag. I. 43/1 Entertainments got up for 
the relief of pence-encumbered pockels. 1861 Dickens Gt. 
Expect, ix, [He] put me tbrough my pence-table from 
‘twelve pence make one shilling *. 1894 Iestsn. Gaz. 11 Sept. 
2/1 Their painful pence-collection likened itself in my mind 
to O’Connell’s repeal-rent. 1899 Athenzunt 21 Oct. 548/1 
Two insular and pence-paying realms. 

Penceful, obs. form of PENSIFUL. 

Pencel, pensel, -il (pensél). Now only 
Forms: 3 (7, 9 ach.) pensile, 4 
pensal, -cele, -cell, 4-6 pencel, -celle, -selle, 
4-7 -sell, 5 -salle, 6 -syll; Sc. pin-, pynsal; 6 
(9 Hist.) pensall, 6-7 (9 arch.) pencil, pensel. 
-sil, 7 -cill, Sc. pinsell, [a. AF. fewce/ (Du 
Cange), reduced from fenonce/, PENNONCEL, dim. 
of fenon, PENNON. Intermediate forms are seen 
in the OF. dial. pavwecel, pannechel, paignichel, 
peugneceal, penecheal, pencheal (Godef.), also in 
med.L. peunucellus, penicellus, pencellus (Du 
Cange), indicating a phonetic series penoncel, 
penocel, pene- or penicel, pencel. The spelling pensz) 
found in some writers suggests a fancied connexion 
with pensile from L. pendére, fensun to hang.] 

A small pennon or streamer. : 

¢1275 Lay. 27183 Pe king heom sette vp on an hulle mid 
mony pensiles [¢1205 mid feole here-marken}. 13.. ie 
Alis, 2688 Armed alle in gyse of Fraunce, With fair pencel 
and styf launce.  ¢1330 K. Brunxe Chron, (1810) 169 In 
Philip nauie of France a pencelle pei put oute, His armes 
ona lence ouer alle pe schip aboute. 1375 Barsour Bruce 
Xt. 193 Pensalis to the vynd vaffand, ¢ 1400 Laud Troy 
B&. 1439s With many a louely fair pensel Off gold, of Inde, 
of fair sandel. 1513 Dovctas -Zxeis in. vi, 4 The south 
wyndis blast Our piggeis and our pinsalis wavit fast. 21548 


Hatt Chrou., Hen. VIII 1b, The chariot was garnished 


PENCELESS. 


with banners and Pencelles of tharmes of his dominions. 
21575 Diurn. Occurr. (Bann. Cl.) 158 Ane pensall quhairin 
wes contenit ane reid youn. 1592 WyrLey Armorie, Ld. 
Chandos 33 Banners, pensils, stremers, wauing bright. 1688 
R. Hotme Armoury m, xviii, (Roxb.) 122/2 Six speares or 
pikes, garnished with penoncells or pencills disvelopped. 
x805 Scotr Last Ainstr. xiv. xxvii, Pensils and pennons 
wide were flung. 1830 Fraser's Alag. 1. 33 With pensiles 
flultering in the breeze. 1864 GREENSHIELDS Ayn. Lesiua- 
hagow 80 Agreeing to serve under his pensall or banner. 
+b. transf. A knight carrying a pennon, Ods. 

1523 Lp. Berners F7oiss. 1. ccxxxvil. 339 All the Com- 
panyons, to the nombre of xii. hundred pensels, And they 
were right hardy and valyant knightes. /ééd. ccclxi. 586 
‘The names of tbe baners and pensels that were with the erle. 

+e. A lady’s token worn or carried by a knight. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Troslus v. 1043 She made hym were a 
pencel of here sleue. c¢ 1400 Rowland & O. 1073 Yor p? lufe 
of his leman fayre of face A glofe to his pensalle he hase. 
1470-85 Matory Arthur x. xlvii. 488 ‘This damoysel..sent 
to hym a pensel, and prayd hym to fyghte with sire Corsabryn 
for her Ioue, 

Pencel, -ell, obs. forms of PENCIL, 

Penceless (pens,lés), a. [f. Pence + -LEss,] 
Jestitute of pence, or of money. 

1938 Bratuwait Barnabecs Fred. m1. G ij, Ancient Stam- 
ford... Where are pencelesse purses inany, 1848 Lyrron 
/larold w. vii, My father’s son stands landless and penceless. 

Pencey, variant of PENsy a., pensive. 

Pench(e, Sc. form of PAuNcH; obs. f. Prncu. 


| Penchant (panfin). [F. fexchand, sb. use 
of pr. pple. of fenchkes to slope, incline = Pr. 
pengar, penjar:—\.. type *pendicare from pendére 
to hang.] <A (strong or habitual) inclination; a 
favourable bias, bent, liking. 

1672 Drynen -I/arr.d la Mode v.i, 1 have so great a tendre 
for your person, and such a penchant to do you service, 
1698 VaneruGH Prov. Wife ii, He has a strange penchant 
to grow fond of me. 1752 Frankuin Le/. Wks. 1887 IL. 259, 
I own I have too strong a peachant to the building of 
hypotheses. 1824 Miss Mitrorp I¢@/age Ser. 1. (1863) 215 
She had a fexchant for brown, and to brown I had a re- 
pugnance. 1839 Loner. //)(ferion ww. iv, The others showed 
a most decided penchant for the ancient Greek music. 

Penched, obs. form of Pixcnen. 

Penchute (pe'nf#t). rare. Ef. Pen 50.1 3 
+ Cnute.} = PENTROUGH. 

1875 Knicut Dict. Alech. 1657/1 Penchute, a trough con+ 
ducting the water from the race to the water-wheel. 

Pencif, Penciful: see Pensivr, PENSIFUL. 

Pencil (pe-nsil), 54. Forms: 4-7 pensel, 5-6 
p ne2l, pinselle, 6 pencille, -ile, pensyle, 
pineel, pynsil, -ell, pinicill, 6-7 pensil, -ill, 
-ell, pencill, -ell, 7 pensal, -ile, 7~ pencil, Sv. 
pincel, [ME.a. OF. Arnce/ (13th c. in Littré), 
mod.F, prxceau = Pr. pinzel, Sp. Pincel:—pop.L. 
*“Pénicellum, for cl. L. pénicidim paint-brash, 
pencil, dim, of Aénzculus brush, dim, of penis tail.] 

I. 1. An artist’s paint-brtsh of camel's hair, fitch, 
sable, or other fine hair, gathered intoa quill; esp. 
one of small and fine make, suitable fur delicate 
work. Now arch. + Formerly also applied to a 
large brush, e. g. for spreading varnish, etc. over 
a surface (04s.). 

¢ 1420 Pallad. on [/ush.¥.157 Taak rubryk poured in sum 
Titel shelle, And therwithal the baak of euery bee A pensel 
touche as they drynke at the welle, And note hem after 
whiderward they fle. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 391/2 Pencel, 
for portrayynge, feziculns. 1483 Cath. Angl. 280/2 A 
Pinselle, Aiuse/la. 1534 More Treat, Passion Wks. 1297/2 
We shoulde with a bundel of humility, as it were with a 
paynters pensell, dypped in the redde bloude of Christe, 
marke oure selfe on euerye syde. 1562 Turner Herbal u. 
88 The leues [of the Pine tree] grow in tuftes togetber, not 
vnlyke vnto..som great pinselles that paynters vse. 1s91 
R. Fitcnin Hakluyt's Voy. (1599) 11. 1. 263 All the Chineans, 
{aponians, and Cauchin Chineans do write right downwards, 
and they do write with a fine pensill made of dogs or cats 
haire. 160§ PLat Delightes for Ladies xxxviii, Laye..some 
gumme..with a pensill upon your past{e]. 1607 TorsELL 
Fours. Beasts (1658) 535 Plaisterers Pencils, wherewithal 
they rub wals. 1672 Satmon Polygraph, mi. i, 165 Pensils 
are of all bignesses, from a pin to the bigness of a finger, 
called by several names, as Ducks quill fitched and pointed.. 
Jewelling pensils and bristle Pensils. 1717 Lapy M. W. 
Montacu Let. to Abbé Conti 29 May, The walls almost 
covered with little distiches of Turkish verse, written with 
pencils. ‘1826 Kirby & Sp, Hxfozzol. |. (1828) 1V. 542 With 
a camel’s hair pencil take them out of the water. 1842 
Tunnyson Gardeners Dan, 26. 1859 Guuiick & Times 
Paint. 295 The smaller kinds of brushes are still sometimes 
tcrmed ‘pencils’; but the use of the word ‘pencil’ instead 
of ‘brush’ as distinctive of and peculiar to water-colour 
painting, has become obsolete. . j 

b. As the instrument of art in painting, put for 
the painter’s art, skill, or style; and transferred 
to word-painting or descriptive skill. Cf. Brus 
sh.2 2 b, 

€ 1386 Cuaucer Kut.’s T. 1190 With soutil pencel [z. 77. 
pensel, -ell] was depeynted this storie. c¢ 1600 SuaKs. Son. 
cl, ‘Truth needs no colour, with his colour fix'd; Beauty no 
pencil. 1601 Hottanp J/’/iny xxxv. ix. 534 He and none 
before him brought the pencill into a glorious name and 
especiall credit. a1649 Drumm, or Hawtin. Poems Wks, 
(1711) 1 Of my rude pensil look not for such art. 31752 Gray 
Bentley 4 Bentley.. bids the pencil answerto thelyre. 1797 
Gopwin Enquirer 1. vi. 41 The rich and solemn pencil of 
‘Facitus. 1837 W. Irvine Caft, Lonnerilic 11. xvi. 274 The 
grandeur ..of the views..beggar[{s] both the pencil and the 
pen. 1837-9 Hfatuam //2st. 12. 111. vil. § 31 His descriptions 
ure vivid..; his characters are drawn with a strong pencil. 
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Cc. fig. 

1s81 Perne tr. Guazzo's Civ. Conv. in. (1586) 156b, By 
the pensill of your iudgement to draw foorth those parts 
out of euerie of those customes. 1595 SHAKS. Yo/s 11. i. 
237 They were besmear’d and ouer-staind With slaughters 
pencill. 1655 tr. Com. //ist. Francion w. 6 Apelles did 
never paint a Man better than I did set forth my Master 
by the pensil of oy Eloquence. 1755 Gray Progr. Poesy 
in. i, ‘his pencil take. .whose colours clear Richly paint the 
vernal year. 1837 Disrae.i I’enetia 1. iv, Tinted by the 
golden pencil of autumn. 7 : Ae 

2. An instrument for marking, drawing, or writing, 
formed of some solid substance which Icaves a 
colonred mark upon a stirface over which it is 
drawn; formed of such materialsas black-lead, white 
or coloured chalk, charcoai, soft slatc, aniline, etc., 
and having a tapering point for its application to 
the surface; sfec. a thin cylinder or strip of such 
substance cnclosed in a cylinder of soft wood, or 
in a metal case with a tapering end; usnally, 
when not otherwise expressed, applicd to onc of 
black-lead (plumbago or graphite) so preparcd. 
(Now the prevailing sense.) 

Iu pencil, in pencilled writing ‘cf. 72 znk), night of the 
pencil, one whose business is done witha pencil; in racing 
slang, a bookmaker. ; 

1612 Drinstey Lud. Lit. v. 47 Note them with a pensil of 
black lead. 1683 Pettus Fifa JA/in., iss. Words Rect. s.v.. 
Black Lead..of late. .is curiously formed into cases of Deal 
or Cedar, and so sold as dry Pencils, 1708 Loud. Gaz. No. 
4404/3 Lost.., a Pocket-Book.., with a Silver Clasp, and 
Wooden Pencil, tip’d with Silver at both ends. 1799 Tall 
Advertiser 23 Mar. 2/3 Velvet Writing Paper, and Metallic 
Pencils. 184z Anpy IVater Cuye (1843) 52 He gave me his 
card, with a few words in pencil, for Priessnitz, 1880 /’77zt. 
Trades Frul. xxx1. 24 Conrade Gesner..in 1565, says that 
people had pencils for writing consisting of a wooden handle 
with apiece of lead. 1885 Punch 7 Mar. 109/1 The Knights 
ofthe Pencil, Sir, hold that backers, Iike pike, are more 
ravenous in keen weather, 1890 Cent, Dict., Bletallic pencil, 
a pencil made of an alloy of tin, lead, and bismuth. “Ihe 
paper to be written on with it is prepared with bone-ash. 

b. In Scotl. and north of Engl. spec. = Slate- 
penctl. Hence, a fine clay-slate or other laminated 


shale, of which slate-pencils are made. 

1878 Borings 1. 264 (E. D.D.). 1894 Northiumbld. Gloss., 
Pencit, shale, or ‘ plate’ of a somewbat compact nature, used 
for coarse slate pencils. ; ; 

c. A kind of crayon or pencil-like stick of 
colouring matter, for tinting the eye-brows, eye- 
lashes, or lips, for theatrical or cosmetic purposes 
(eyebrow-pencil, lip pencil, etc.). 

II. 3. A small tuft of hairs, bristles, feathers, 
or the like, springing from or close to a point 
on a surface. Now only in Aas. /77s/. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. w. i, Sir, you with the 
pencil on your chin. 1776 Witnerinc Lit, Plants (1796) 
IV. 267 Pileus bright bay, set with dark triangular pencils 
of hair. 1870 Hooker Stud. /lora 224 Campanulacex. .. 
Anthers naked or tipped with a pencil of hairs. 

4, Opflics. A set of rays converging to or diverging 
from a single point, or such number of them as may 
fall upon any surface or be considered collectivcly. 

1673 Grecory in Rigaud Corv. Sct. Alen (1841) I. 253 
Pencils of the same angles are more truly reflected by a con- 
cave than refracted by a lens, 1705 C. PursHate S/ech, 
Alacrocosnz 255 "Tis possible for any... Pencil of Rays to be 
so Refracted by a Concave Glass, that..they shall proceed 
from it in Parallel Lines. c1z90 Imison Sch, Art I. 95 

-encil, the appearance of electric light issuing from the 
oint of a hody electrified positively. 1837 Gorixc & 
PRITCHARD A/icrogr. 180 The extreme or marginal rays of 
the pencil will undergo greater refraction than those..nearly 
coinciding with the axis of the pencil. 1879 RutLey Study 
Rocks ix. 80 A convergent pencil of polarised ligbt. 

b. Ofiic pencil, the rays that pass from any 
point through the crystalline lens, and are again 
brought to a focus on the retina, thus forming a 
double cone with the crystalline as common base. 

1704 J. Norris /dtcal World x. vii. 360 Called the optick 
pencil, as being the instrument whereby the pictures or 
images of things are delineated to the eye. 1727-41 in 
Cuambers Cycl, s.v. Optic. 1786 W. HeRscuec in Phil, 
Trans, LX XVI. 500 That Indistinctness of Vision which 
has been ascribed to the smallness of the Optic Pencil. 1819 
in Pantologia. 

5. Geom. The figure formed by a set of straight 
lines meeting in a point. Also extended to a set 
of curves of a given order, passing through a 
number of points corresponding to such order; 
and to a set of planes or curved surfaces passing 
through one line or curve. 

1840 Pexiy Cycl. XVII. 402/1 A pencil of lines isa number 
of lines which meet in one point. 1859 Cayi.ry Co//. Afath, 
Papers 1. 577 A system of points in a line is said to be 
a range, and a system of lines through a point is said to be 
a pencil. 1865 /4icd. V. 484 (¢zt/e) On the intersections of a 
pencil of four lines by a pencil of two lines, 1890 Cezt. Dict. 
8. V., Arial penctl,,.the figure formed by a number of planes 
passing through a given line, which is called the hasis or 
axis of the axial pencil. — : e 

6. Applied to objects resembling a pencil in 
shape. a. (More fully fected diamond.) A glazier’s 
diamond; = DiamoxD sd. 4. rare. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VIN. 475/1 The pencil diamond used 
by glaziers to cut glass with is a small fractured piece of 
diamond..of a trapezoidal shape, weighing about the 6oth 
part of a carat, and set in a wooden handle. .. Two pencil 
diamonds are now in use,the old and the new or patent pencil. 
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b. A belemnite. vere. 

1843 Hump. Dict. Geol. & Alin., Pencil, a name given to 
the belemnite. ; : 

c. A small medicated bougie. 

1890 in WEsSTER. 

IIL. 7. attrib. and Coms., as pencil-brush, -clasp, 
+ -daubing ; ‘made or written with a pencil’, as 
pencil-drawing, -line, -mark, -nole, -skeich ; objec- 
tive and obj. gen., as fercil-maker, -scrubber, 
-seller, -sharpening; pencil-selling adj. instru- 
mental, as fencil-mark sb, and vb., fenucitl-wrilten 
adj.; similative, etc., as pencil-formed, -like, 
-shaped adjs. 

1822-34 Good's Study Afed. (ed. 4) 1. 67 To apply it with 
a *pencil-brush to the gums. 1875 Knicut Dict. Afech., 
*Pencil-clasp, a device 10 hold a pencil to the lappel or 
breast of the coat. 1873 E. Sron Workshop Keccipfts Ser. 1. 
4/1 The whole of the “pencil-construction should be most 
accurately made in the finest fain lines with a hard pencil. 
1654 WuitLock Zootomia 491 No such harsh Noise, as 
hobling Musick, or such an offensive Sight as *Pencill- 
dawbing. 1830 LixpLtey Nat. Syst. Bot. 57 Stigmata.. 
papulose or *pencil-formed. 184z Duncuison A/ed. Lex., 
*Lencil-like [or] styloid processes. 1875 Huxcey & Martin 
L:lem, Biol. (1877) 33 The outgrowth of pencil-like bunches of 
branches. 1875 Knicut Dict. A/ech. 1658/2 The Florida cedar 
is used by all of the principal *pencil-makers in the world. 
1835 Jane Marcet S/ary's Grant. 1 The *pencil-marks on 
the page. 1858 W. Cory Lett. & Fruls. (1897) 71 Such books 
as he must buy to pencil-mark for future reference. 1897 
Mary Kinoscey Il’, A/rica 305, 1 got a *pencil note, with 
my letter of introduction. delivered, 1774 Foote Cozeners 
1. Wks. 1799 II. 152 That *pencil-selling, mongrel Manasses ! 
1776 Witnerixnc Brit. Plants (1756) I. 310 Appendages to 
the keel (generally) 2 *pencil-shaped substances, with 3 
divisions, fixed towards the end of the keel. 1901 //arfer's 
Mag. CV1.798/1, 1 think he considered my *pencil-sharpening 
a greater accomplishment. 185: HawtnHorne //o, Sev. 
Gables viii. (1852) 91 The *pencil-sketcbes tbat pass from 
hand to hand, behind the original’s back. 

b. Special Comb.: pencil-blue, a particular 
shade of blue obtained from indigo, formerly used 
in calico-printing, for painting in parts of a design; 
pencil cedar, a name given to several species of 
Juniper, the wood of which is used for the casing 
of lead-pencils ; pencil-compass, a pair of com- 
passes, one leg of which bears a pencil; pencil 
diamond: see sense 6a; pencil fever: see quot. 
1873; pencil flower, a name for the genus S7Zy/o- 
santhes of leguminous plants (7%eas. Bot. 1806); 
pencil-lead (see Leap sd.) 3), black-lead or 
graphite as used for making pencils; a slender 
stick of this for fitting into a metallic pencil-case 
or an ever-pointed pencil; + pencil man, a man 
of the ‘ pencil’ or brush, an artist ; pencil-piece, 
a piece of pencil-lead of proper length for making 
a pencil; pencil-sharpener, an instrument for 
sharpening a black-lead or slate pencil by pushing 
or rotating it against a cutting edge; pencil-stone, 
the mineral PyKkoPHYLLITE; pencil-tree, the 
groundsel-tree (Bacchar7s halimifolia); pencil- 
vase, a vasc in which the pencils or brushes, used 
by the Chinese and Japanese for writing, stand up- 
light; pencil-wood, the wood of the pencil cedar. 

1860 O’ Netty Calico Printing 337 *Pencil Blue. .receives 
its name from the manner in which it was applied to the 
cloth, viz., by meansofa fibrous matter like anartist’s pencil... 
Pencil blue consists of indigo in the deoxidised and dissolved 
state. 1825 Gevtl. Mag. XCV.1. 318 The *fenci/, a juniper 
cedar, is scarce here; it grows much like the fir-tree in every 
respect. 1866 7reas. Bot. 642/1 Funiperus bermudiana, 
Pencil Cedar; 9. virginiana, Red Cedar, 1882 Encycé. 
Brit. XVV. 197/2 The trees [of Ladak] are’the pencil cedar 
(Funiperus excelsa), the poplar and willow’[etc.]. 1875 
Kuicut Dict. Blech. 1659/2 */’encil-comipass, one having a 
pencil-end at one leg; or a compass to which an ordinary 
pencil may be attached. 1873 Slang Dict., * Pencil fever, a 
supposititious disease among racehorses .. sets in when, 
despite the efforts of the ‘marketeers’, a borse can no longer 
be kept at a short price in the lists, through his actual con- 
dition being discovered, and when every layer of odds is 
anxious to write his name down. | 1883 B'ham Weekly Post 
18 Aug. 8/5 Among the latest victims of ‘pencil’ fever is 
Elzevir, who has been doing so badly of late that the horse- 
watchers advise their clients to have nothing to do witb 
him. 1875 Knicut Dict. Alech. 1658/2 The *pencil-leads 
as sold by stationers and jevclee for pencil-cases and ever- 
point pencils are little cylinders made of graphite and clay 
inexaed with water until it assumes the consistency of 
putty. 1589 LopcE Scil/acs Aletam., etc. (Hunter. Cl.) 34 
‘The *pencile man that with a careles band Hath shaddowed 
Venus, 1710 SHarress. Charact., Ado. to Author i. § 3 As 
in our real portraitures, particularly those at full length, 
where the poor pencil-man is put to a thousand shifts, whilst 
he strives to dress us in affected habits, such as we never 
wore. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 947 The ends of the *pencil- 
pieces become dry first, and by their contraction in volume 
get loose in the grooves, 1875 Ksicut Dict. Alech. 1659/2 
* Pencil-sharpencr, a device against which a lead or a slate 
pencil is drawn or rotated in order to sharpen the point. 
1886 Cassell’s Encycl. Dict.,* Pencil-stone. 1896 CHESTER 
Dict. Names Min., Pencil-stone,a popular name for pyro- 
phyllite, because slate pencils are made from it. 1884 MtLLer 
Plant-n., *Pencil-tree. 1890 Cent. Dict, Pencil-trce,..so 
named from tbelong brush of pappus borne by the fruiting 
head. 1859 Dickinson Song Sol. i, 17 (E.D. D.) ‘T° main 
timmers of our house is *pencil wood. 

Ficnce (szonce-wds.) Pe'ncillous a., of the form 
of a pencil; Pe‘neilly a,, like or of the nature of 


a pencil or pencilling; + Pe'ncilry, pencil-work. : 


PENCIL. 


« 1620 Mippceton & Rowtey World Test at Tennis 345, 1 
|Time) cannot set impression on tbeir ]women’s] cheeks.. 
But ‘tis wip'’d off with gloss and pencilry. 1839 Baitey 
Festus xviii. (1848) 174 Oh! gaze on her ringlets of raven- 
black hair, And her delicate eyebrow’s soft pencilly line, 
1857 Buttock Cazeaus” Midwi/. 70 The little vessels..sub- 
divide into very delicate ramoscules, assuming a pencillous 


arrangement. 
Pencil (pe‘nsil), 7. [f. prec. sb.] 


1. ¢vans. Fo paint with a ‘pencil’ or brush (ods; 
or arch.); now, usually, to colour, tint, or mark 
with or as with a black-lead pencil. Also fig. 

c1532 in E. Law //ampton Crt. Val. 1. 364 Redd ocker 
for pensellyng of the new tennys play. 1041 Mutton CA. 
Govt, u. Pref., ‘Time enough to peucill it over with all the 
curious tooches of art, 3834 J.S.C. Ausotr Nafolcon (1855) 
I. xxxViii, 586 The sun..percils with beauty the violet and 
the rose. 1863 Sir J. B. Burke Victss. Karn, Ser. in, 290 
‘Trial and hardship had pencilled their features with the 
lines of care. 1902 Exiz, L, Banks Newspapcr Girl 242 
The editor continued blue-pencilling other pages. . 

b. To depict or represent with the pencil or 
brash; t¢rvansf. to depict or paint in words (06s.); 
also (in later use), to outline, sketch, or delineate, 
in pencil. Also fg. 

1610 Hottann Camden's Brit... 631 Lanthony. .the sitoa- 
tion of which Abbay Giraldus Cambrensis..shull pensile it 
out unto you for mee. 1621 T. WitLiamson tr. Goulart's 
Wise Vietllard 98 Horace in his art of Poetrie doth pensill 
and picture out an old man in this manner. 1631 Weever 
Anc. Fun. Mon. 372 Vhese words thereopon being most 
artificially pensild. 1644 ]H. Parker] Jus /'of. 49 ‘Vhe 
Scripture pensils the great Monarchies under the lineaments 
of Lions. 1768-74 Tucker “1. Nat. (1834) 1.78 Some.. very 
learnedly insist that the image penciled on the backside of 
our eye..is the object we behold. 1774 M. Mackenzie 
Marit, Surv.74 Then sketch the Curvature between C and 
B, and pencil it. 1853 Kane Grinnelf Exp. xv, Shaded 
towers and sunlit pyramids of ice penciled their faniastic 
outlines against the sky, 1873 E. Spon Morkshop Neceipts 
Ser. 1. 3/2 Drawings are first pencilled and then inked. 

2. ‘Fo write or jot down with a pencil. 

1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) 111. 25, I have.. 
pencilled, for your use, an abstract. 1825 COLERIDGE A it’s 
Refi. (1848) 1. 124 ‘Vhe first marginal note 1 had pencilled 
on leighton'’s pages. 1861 Witson & Geikte Ment. £. 
Jorbes xii. 427 He would..pencil down in verse the ideas as 
they rose in his mind, 

b. ‘To enter (a horsc’s name) in a betting book. 

1871 ‘M. Lecrano' Cambr. Freshin, 35 ‘ Well, then, I've 
been told of an outsider’, mentioning an animal whose 
name he had not had the pleasore of pencilling. 

3. intr. To form into pencils (of light). 

#1774 Gotpsm. Surv. Exp. Philos. (1776) 11. 293 Every 
Visible point.,imay be considered as a candle sending forth 
its ray, which splits and pencils out into several other rays 
before it arrives at the eye. 

4, trans. To treat or ‘paint’ (a wound, etc.) 
with something applied with a fine brush. 

1822-34 Good's Study AMcd. (ed. 4) 111. 263 Penciling the 
wound with lunar caustic. 1843 R. J. Graves Syst, Clin. 
Med, xxvi. 33 Pencilled over with Plenk's linimnent. 1876 
tr. [f. vow Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. IV. 80 The Application of 
Floids ]to the Larynx] (a) Pencilling. 

Pencil, vanant of PENcEL. 

Pencil-case (pensil;k2@s). A holder for the 
reception of a pencil or pencil-lead (or of a similar 
slender stick 0! preparcd aniline, etc.), usually of 
inetal, and sometimes highly ornamented; also, 
a casc of wood, leather, cte., for keeping pencils 
of any kind in. 

1552 Hut.orrt, Pensyle case, graphiariunt, 1712 J. JAMES 
tr. Le Blond’s Gardening 84 Vhis Tracing-Staff, ..’tis the 
very Pencil-Case of him that traces Things upon the Ground, 
1727-41 Cuampers Cycl., l’ort-craton, a pen:il-case, an 
instrument serving to inclose a pencil, and occasionally also 
used asa handle for holding it. It is usually four or five 
inches long, and contrived so as the pencil may be slid up 
and down it by means of a spring and button. 1869 Winsor 
& Newton List of Water Colours, etc. 58 Round Pencil 
Cases, Flat leather Pencil Cases, etc, 1879 Print, Trades 
Frat. xxix. 35 A large and massive gold pencil-case, a 
masterpiece of mechanical ingenuity. 

Pencilled, -iled (pe‘nsild), A//. a. 
sh, and v. + -ED.] 

I. 1. Waving or furnished with a pencil. 

1593 Nasue Christ's 7’. (1613) 163 In a third place is 
there a grosse-pencild Painter, 

II, 2. Painted with a ‘pencil’ or fine brush; 
depicted with or as with a ‘ pencil’; now, usually, 
drawn or sketched ‘in pencil’. 

1§93 Suaks. Lucr. 1497 So Lvcrece set a worke, sad tales 
doth tell To penceld pensivenes, & colour’d sorrow. 1604 
Dekker Arag’s Entertainm. Wks. 1873 1. 318 Crownes on 
their heads, and scepters with pensild scutchions in their 
hands. 1784 Cowrer 7ask 1. 417 Satisfied with only 
pencill’d scenes. 1807 Crasse Par. Reg. 11. 349 Her china 
closet.. For woman's wonder held her pencilled ware. 

3. Marked with or as with a pencil; dclicately 
marked or streakcd with thin concentric lines 
{instead of masses) of colour or shading. 

592 Kyp Sol. § /’ers. iv. i. 79 Small pensild eye browcs, 
like two glorious rainbowes. 1829 Lytton Disowncd ii, His 
brows finely and lightly penciled. 1875 W. Houcuton Sé. 
Brit, Insects 89 The wings lof the insect] are often delicately 
pencilled. 1890 Century Mag. 51/2 ‘Vhe remainder of the 
plone being penciled, or marked transversely, with narrow 

lack lines at right angles to the shaft of the feather. 

4, Written with a pencil. 

1794 Mrs. Rapcuirre ALst. Udolphoi, The pencilled lines 
on the wainscot met her eye. 1875 I]uxztry in Life (1900) 
1. xxx. 448 A pencilled request that 1 would call on him. 


[f. Pencu. 


; pend abone pare hede |currn arcuate), 


635 


5. Having or formed into pencils of rays; radiate. 

3853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxiii. (1856) 287 Its penciled 
rays could be seen reaching nearly to the horizon. — 

6. Zool. and Bot. ‘Vufted ; brushy; penicillate. 

1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 1. 304 The 
various rich-coloured stripes .. of a fine tulip, should 
..terminate in fine broken points, elegantly feathered or 
pencilled. : 

Pe‘nciller, -iler. [f. Pexci 7. + -er1.] 

1. One who pencils; a draughtsman, a writer ; 
spec. in Calico-printing, an artist who painted in 
part of the design, before the introduction of blocks. 

1780 A. Younc Tour /rel, 11. 36 Eighteen bleachmen. .Six 
pencillers, 1836 Lanpor Peric. 4 Asp. Epil., No penciller of 
similar compositions. 1883 Ross Busby & its Neighbour. 
4ood iv. 104 A good deal of the colouring was done by the 
hands of * pencillers ', as they were called, 

2. a. Nacing slang. A bookinaker’s clerk. 

1879 Daily News 24 Oct, 2/1 Ten races were set for 
decision, .. business was brisk among the pencillers. 1887 S/. 
Fames' Gaz. 2 June, When the favourite won, the accused 
and his clerk, or ‘ penciller’, promptly cbanged their clothes 
and decamped. 

b. A reporter. rare. 

1897 Chicago Advance 22 July 11/1 Your penciller.-has 
tarnied a day to guther tbese scattered hints of a meeting. 

Pe'ncilling, -iling, #/.5d. [See -1xc }.] 

1. The action of the vb. PENCIL in various senses; 
esp. fine colouring or drawing; also ¢ramsf. the 
fine tinting or marking of natural objects resem- 
bling that executed by a pencil. 

1706 Art of Painting (1744) 389 A harsh way of penciling. 
1753 Hocartx sinal, Beauty xii. 96 Whether they are.. 
inade by the pencilings of art or nature. 1831 N. P. Wittis 
Poem at Brown University 178 Beneath The spreading 
trees, fine pencillings of light Stay. 186: Brresr. Hore 
Eny. Cathedtr, 19th C. 54 Delicate pencilling replaced strong 
horizontal lines. 1878 Lawrence tr. Cotfa’s Kocks 83 ‘Vhe 
linear foldings or pencilling of freqoent occurrence in gneiss. 

2. concr, A drawing or sketch with a pencil; 
a jotting or notc, made in pencil; fig. a literary 
sketch or portrait. 

1830 Cunnincuam Brit, Paint. 1, 331 He used to sit and 
fill his copybook with pencillings of flowers. 1886 Rus«in 
Preterita \. iv. 124 'Ywo little pencillings from Canterbury 
south porch and central tower, 1886 Symonps Aenaiss, /?. 
(1898) VII, viii. 24 Ariosto’s bright and many-coloured 
pencillings, were. .distinguished by.. firmness of drawing. 

3. (See quot.) 

1875 Knicut Dict. Afech. 1659/1 To draw a line of white 
paint along a mortar-joint in a brick wall, to render the 
Joint more conspicuous and contrast with the colour of the 
bricks. This is termed penciling. 

Pe'ncilling, ///. a. [f. Pexcin wv + -1nG 2] 
That pencils, or uses a pencil. 

1887 Daily Tet. 12 Mar.5 2 Aregistration fee..is extracted 
from every member of the pencilling fraternity ]= book- 
makers]. 

Pencion, -cyon, obs. forms of PENsIoN. 

+Pen-clerk. O¢s. [f. Pen 56.2 + CLerK.] 
A ‘clerk’ whose scholarship extended merely to 
the use of the pen (as distinguished from ¢leré = 
clergyman or scholar); a clerk, a secretary; also 
fig. In quot, 1575, a user of the pen, writcr. 

1380 Wyeiir IH és, (1880) 246 Pei wolen not presente a 
clerk able of kunnynge..but a kechen clerk as a penne 
clerk, 1560 Pitkincton L.rfos. <lgecus (1562) 181 If he be 
but a pen-clarke. 1575 Lanenuam “cf. (1871) 56 Az bad a 
penclark az lam. 1602 R. 1. 5 Godle Ser. 175 The holy 
prophets and Apostles, the penclearkes and secretaries of 
the spirit of God. 1634 W. Tirwuyt tr. Balzac's Lett, 
(vol. 1) 239 None coold therein any way compare with our 
Practitioners and Pen-clarkes. 

Pencraft (penjkraft). rare. [f. Pen 55.2 + 
Crart sé] The craft or art of the pen; the 
occupation of, or skill in, writing; the business 
of a writer, writing, penmanship, authorship. 

1600 Hottanp Lizy 1x. alvi. 349 The same yeare, C. 
Flavius. .sware an oth, that he would no longer be a notarie 
and use pencraft. 1759 STENNE 77. Shandy 11. iv, 1 would 
not give a groat for that man's knowledgein pen-craft. 1831 
Scorr Ct. Robt. Introd., ‘Yo think that I merit not theempty 
fame alone, but also the more substantial rewards of suc- 
cessful pencraft. 1894 F.S. Evuis Aeynard fox 253 Dut 
by good pencraft was the story Told. 

encyte, Pencyfull, obs. ff. PENSIVE, PENSIFUL, 

+ Pend, 54.1 Sc. Ols. [Derived, in some way, 
from F. pendre or L. pendére to hang: cf. Panp.] 

1, = Penpayt sd, 2. 

1488 Acc. Ld. lligh Treas. Scot. 1. 82 Item, a brasselat of 
gold with hede and pendes of gold. 1507 /¢é?. 111. 263 
Item, for j pair of silver bukkilles with pendes gilt for the 
Kingisschone. 1513 Dovucras ucts xu. xiv. 132 On Turnus 
schuldir, lo! The fey gyrdill hie set dyd appeyr, With 
stuthis knaw and pendeis schynand cleyr. a 1568 ‘ bVald 
my gud Ladye that f lnif’ 47 in Bannatyne Poems (Hunter. 
Cl) 658 Hir belt suld be of bowsumnes,..lbaith heid and 
pendes with hartlines, Inemmellit weill with all. 

2. A hanging; a valance of a bed; = Panp. 

1578 in Hunter Siggar & Ho. Fleming xxvi. (1862) 332 
Ane pend of purpour weluot pasmentit wt siluer. 

Pend, 54.2 Sc. Also 9 pen(n. 
or L, pendére to hang.] An arch; an arched or 
vaulted roof or canopy; the vaulted ground-floor 
of a ‘peel’ or bastel-house; an archway; an arched 
or covered-in passage or entry. ; 

1533 Bettenpen Livy 1. viii, (S. T.S.) 50 He ordanit twa 
preistis to be caryit in ane chariot, maid in maner of ane 
1535 STEWART 


[fi F. pendre | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


PEND. 


Cron. Scot. (Rolls) 11. 441 On Forth thair wes ane brig of 
tre, But pend or piller, vpone trestis hie. a1568 Lichloun's 
Dreme 18 in Bannalyne Pocms (Hunter. Cl.) 289, I tuke.. 
and kest my self rycht with ane mychtie bend Outthruch 
the volt and percit nocht the pend. 1616 Adcrdcen Kegr. 
(1848) 11. 338 ‘I'wa pilleris and thrie bowis, fynelie wrocht 
with chapture heidis at the beginning of the symmeris 
of the pendis, 1635 Person Varicties 1. 33 Mahomet his 
Chest of Iron.. doth hang miraculously unsupported of 
any thing, becaose eithcr the pend or some verticall stone 
of the Vaolt ..is of Loadstone. 1670 Spatpinc Trond. 
Chas. / (Spalding Cl.) 1. 313 At the wastend of the pend, 
quhairon the gryte stepill stands. 1770 Br. Forues ¥rnd. 
(1886) 307 Join’d to the north wall stood the building now 
called the College,..the Pend still entire. 1893 STEVENSON 
Catriona i, We took shelter under a pend at the head of a 
close or alley. 1893 Crockett Sticker Minister 199 A low 
‘pend’ or vaulted passage. 
b. The vault of heaven. 

1663 Sin G. Mackeszir Xcligious Stoic i. (1685) 2 The 
stately fabrick of Heavens arched Pend, 1819 W. Tennast 
Papistry Storm'd (1827) 43 Throu’ Aurora's gildet gate,.. 
And up the pend, at furious rate. 

e. An arched conduit; ‘a covered sewer, small 
conduit ; also, the entrance to, or the grating over, 


a conduit or sewer’ (Jamieson 1880). 

1824 Mactaccart Gallewid. Encyct., Penn,a sewer. 1834 
Mrs. Maxweut. Let. 5 Apr. in Life F.C. Maxwell ii. 27 
The water gets from the pond through the wall and a pend 
or small bridge. 

d. attrib. Pend-close, an arched passage. 

1535 Aberitecn Regv. XV. (Jam.), Fyw scoir of pendstanis 
& vy scoir xv. laidis of wall stanis. 1880 Jamieson, Pev- 
mouth, the entrance of a pend or covered gateway. 

+ Pend, 54.3 Ods. rare, [app. f. PEND v.3 3.] 
Leaning, inclinstion, tendency, impetus. 

1674 N. Faireax Bulh & Seder. 65 But we are at no such 
pend, as we should be fain to fly to either the one or the 
other, /bid. 119 A pend or earnest strift fromwards, which 
we call springsomness. 

Pend, s4.+ Ods. or diad. [Variant of Pen sd.1: 
cf. PEND v.72] +1. = Pen sh.11. Obs. 

1542 Uvate Eras. Apoph. 120 b, The facton or lykenesse 
«of a pende, wherein to kepe other beastes. 

2. «tal. Pressure; pinch, straits. 

1823 Ik. Moor Suffolk Hoxds 272 ‘There's the pend’: 
the point of pressore. 1879 in Ar4. VIII. 172 (E. DD.) 
He helps me ina pend. 

+ Pend, 54.5 Sc. obs. variant of PEN sé.2 

+ Pend, .! Ods. Also4pent. Pa.t. pended; 
also 5 pent. [Aphetic f. afend, ApPENDv.1, OF, 
apendre.| intr. To belong, pertain Zo. 

€1320 Sir Tristr, 1090 A word a pended to pride Tristrem 
po spac he, /éfd, 1383 Alle bing..} at pende to marchandis. 
13.. £. EF. Addit. #. B. 1270 [That] pyled Alle }e appare- 
ment bat pented to pe kyrke. ?axq00 Morte Arth. 1612 
O payneand o perelle that pendesthere-too. ¢ 1460 7 ewneley 
Ayst. xxii. 100 Herode.. coud fynd with nokyns gyn 
Nothyng herapon that pent to any syn, 

Pend, v.2 Oés. exc. dia/. [An extended form 
of PEN v1; cf Penp 56.1 and PENT ffZ.a.] To 
pen or shut in ; to confine, to limit. Often perd uf, 

e1400 /’lowman's TF. 650 Wel worse they woll him tere, 
And in prison woll hem ]1561 him) pend. c1450 Castle 
f'ersev, 1247 My prowd pouer schal I not pende, ty] 1 be 
putte In peynys pyt. 1542 Uva Lrasm. Apoph.120 Suche 
frow arde cieatures as many women are ought rather to bee 
pended up inacaige of iron. /é/d. 297b, Antipater |was) 

..chaced into Lamia..& there pended up. 1571 Gotpina 
Calvin on Is, xxi. 12 God wil pend them up in some corner. 

b. dta/. (See quot.) Cf. Pexp sé.4 2. 

a 1825 Foray Voc. &. Anglia, end, v. 1. To press or 
pinch. Commonly said of apyarel which does not fit. 

Pend,v.® [app. a. F. pend-re:—late L. pend-ire 
for pendére to hang. But in some cascs aphetic f. 
apend, APPEND 2.4, or short for depend.] 

+1. ¢rans. To hang; to append. Odés. 

1sco-20 Dunpar /’ocns xiii. 4o Thair seilis ar to pendit. 
1660 Bonoe Seut, Acg. 112 Vhe Cynical Puritan would 
hang him.,the Independent would pende him if he did uot 
solely depend on him as on God almighty. 

2. intr. Yo hang; to depend. a fig. (now adia/.) 

1556 J. Hevwoop Spider § FY, xxxix. 19 So that woorship- 
fulnes: and honestnes, Do pende ech on other. 1642 H. 
More Song Sout 1.1. xv, But if we graut,..that the souls 
energie ‘Pends not on this base corse. 1839 Bawwtry Festus 
xx. (1848) 256 Principles and doctrines pending not Upon 
the action of the poem here, 1859 Flucuis Scoun White 
//orse viii, ‘Pend upon it, a good-bred girl like Lu wouldn’t 
stand it. 

b. “teral. (literary affectation.) 

s80z Mus. Rapcuuire Gaston de Blondcville Posth. Wks. 
1826 II. 149 ‘Vo that great tower, still called of Czsar, 
which was the keep; on it pended the prison-turret of the 
merchant. 1857 B'xess Tautepnoeus Quits 1. vii. 100 A 
bunch of ponderous seals pending over his portly paunch. 

3. To hang over, impend, incline, lean. Oéds. cxe. 
dial, Cf. PEND 56.3 

1674 N. Fawnwrax Bulk & Selv. 121 It asks some tinie to 
heave or pend in, before it actually starts. @1825 Fornv 
Vo E. Anglia, Pend, v...Vo incline or lean, ‘The wall 
pends this way.’ 

Pend, v4 Sc. Also 7 pen. [prob. f. Penp 
56.2 (though evidenced somewhat carlier).] ¢7azs. 
To arch, arch over, vault. Ilence Pe-nded ///. ., 
arched; Pending vé/. sé., an arching. 

1491 Acc. Ld. High Treas, Scot, 1, 181 Item, to the 
massonis of the Palis..for the pendin of thre voutis, 1497 
Lbid. 1. 342 ltem,..giffin to Wat Merlioune, for his task of 
Dunbar, that is the pending of the hall, bigging of Hannis 
toure [etc.]. 1499-1500 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 656 
Pro le pendyng ad stagnum molendini. @ 1684 Law A/c7. 


PENDACE. 


(1818) 216 Major Learmont..was taken..in a vault which 
he diged under ground, and penned for his hiding. 1823 
Hoce Sales (1866) 299 Ane could hae gaen oure it like a 
pendit brigg. 1823 W. Tennant Cal. Beaton ww. it. 113 
A gousty lump o’ black pended stanewark. 

Pend, obs. pa. t. and pple. of PEN v. 

+Pendace. Sc. Ods. Also 6 -ase, -ass. [A 
deriv. of F. pend-re or L. pend-ere to hang: cf. 
OF. pendace hanging pap.] = PENDANT 2. 

isoz Acc. Ld. High Treas, Scot. 11. 348 In pairt of pay- 
ment for hedis and pendases for harnessingis,..xxviijs. 1511 
Zbid. \V. 196 For the haill harnesing ungilt [of the king’s 
mule] in bnkkillis, pendasis, juncturts, naillis and utheris 
necessaris thairto,..1jdi xijd. 1539 Aberdeen Regr. (1844) 
I. 159 Quhar thou tynt the pendace of thi belt in the hie 
publict gett. 

Pendale, obs. form of PENDLE sé.2 

Pendall, in /er.; see SPINDLE-cRosS. 

Pendant, -ent (pendant, -ént), sé. Forms: 
4-6 pendaunte, (4-5 -aunt, 5 -awnt), 4-5 pen- 
dande, (4 -aunde, 5-6 -and, 6 -on), 5 pennaunt, 
7 -ant, 5- pendant, -ent. [a. F. Aendand (13th c. 
in Littré), sb. use of pr. pple. of exdre to hang.] 

I. = F. pendant = pente, slope. 

+1. Slope, declivity, inclination (of a hill, ete.). 
Obs. (Soin OF.) Cf. Hanerne, Hane sé. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1. 109 Pe water, pat falleb 
dounward and soupward wib be pendaunt toward Ierusalein, 
takeb no defoul, ¢1430 Pilgr. Lyf Mlanhode 1. xcviii. 
(1869) 111 Up on be pendaunt of an hidous valey, foul and 
deep and derk. 1578 Lyre Dodoens 1. \xxxili. 123 Lowe 
moyst wooddes, standing in the pendant or hanging of 
hilles. ¢1600 Norpen Sec. Brit., Cornw. (1728) 98 The 
towne seateth nere the nauigable Tamar, on the bendinge 
or pendent of ahill. 164x Huviin /Ze/p fo [Zist. (1671) 358. 

II. Something that hangs or is suspended. 

2. A loose hanging part of anything, usnally of 
an ornamental character, as a knob, bead, tassel, 
etc.; now, chiefly, an ornament of some precious 
metal or stone, attached to a bracelct, necklace, 
etc.; rarely, an ornamental fringe. 

13.. Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 168 Pe pendauntes of his payttrure. 
1377 Laneot. P. Pl. B. xv. 7 As persones in pellure with 
pendauntes of syluer. c1gco Melayne 994 He tuke p° 
pendande in bis hande. 14.. Mov. in Wr.-Wiilcker 735/10 
(Nomina Vestimentorum) Hoe pendulnim,a pendand. 1555 
Epen Decades 79 Hanginges made of gossampine silke.. 
hauing golden bellesandsuche otberspangles and pendauntes 
us the Italians caule Sovaglios. 1604 E. G[RimsToNe] 
D’ Acosta’s Hist, Indies v. xxix. 419 A litter well furnished 
with curtins and pendants of diverse fashions. 1621 BURTON 
Anat. Mel. 1 it. ut. iii, (1651) 473, Why do they..deck 
themselves with pendants, bracelets, ear-rings, chains [etc.]? 
1695 J. Epwarps Perfect. Script. 242 Rebekah was pre- 
sented .. with this forehead-pendant asa pledg. 1876 Prancnt 
Cycl. Costume, Pendants,..the ornaments appended to 
necklaces. 1877 J. D. Cuampers Div. Worship 52 Stoles 
and Maniples, all with pendants of gold and gems. 

b. sfec. The end of a knight’s belt or lady’s 
girdle which remained hanging down after passing 
through the buckle, and was usually fashioned as 
an ornament. Ods. 

33. Gaw. & Gr. Knit. 2038 Bot wered not pis ilk wy3e for 
wele bis gordel, For pryde of be pendauntez, pa3 polyst bay 
were. 1420 £, £, IVit/s (1882) 45 A gurdill of blake sylke.., 
with a gode bokyll & a pendaunt, & in be same pendaunt 
an ymage of seynt Christofre. 1463 in Bury IV 127s (Camden) 
16 To John Hert my gyrdyll with a bokyll and pendaunth 
of siluir, Grace ae gouerne wretyn ther in. a1548 Hatt 
Chron., Hen. VITI 239 The buckles and pendentes were all 
of fyne golde. 1577 Der Re/at. Spir. ut. (1659) 24 She hath 
a girdle of beaten gold slackly buckled unto her with a 
pendant of gold down to the ground. : 

ce. spec. The pendant part of an ear-ring, an ear- 


drop. (Common in 17thc.) 

1555 Even Decades 161 The men and the women haue 
pendauntes of gold and precious stones hanginge at their 
eares. 1564 A. JENKINSON in Hak/uy?’s Voy. (1598) I. 346 
His earerings had pendants of golde, a handfull long. 1589 
NasHe Returne of Pasquil? Wks. (Grosart) I. 138 By Gods 
helpe, I will hang such a payre of pendents at both your 
eares. @1657 LoveLace Pocms (1864) 232 Hang a poetick 
pendant in her ear. 1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2340/2 His 
Eldest Daughter not delivering her Pendants quickly they 
cut off her Ears with them. 1738 Gover Leonidas i. 284 
Their ears grac’d with pendants. 1824 W. Irvine 7. Trav. 
I. 56 A plump Flanders lass, with long gold pendants in her 
ears. 1882-3 Scuarr Encycl. Relig. Knowl. |. 501 So-called 
ear-pendants, .were also attached to the ear-rings. 

d. Transferred applications. 

c1586 M. Roynon Elcgie Astrophel i, The garnisht tree 
no pendant stird. 1631 Bratuwait Eng. Gentlew. (1641) 
295 The poynt or pendent of her feather wags out of a due 
posture. 1746-7 Hervey Afed:t. (1767) 1. 128 Not a Blade 
of Grass, not a single Leaf, but wears the watery Pendants. 
1841-4 Emerson ss. Ser. 11 iii. (1876) 78 Man, ordinarily 
a pendant to events, only half attached. 

+3. A natural hanging part. Ods. 

+a. pl. = Testes. Ols. (So in OF.) 

¢%325 Metr. Hom. 55 He schar al awai ful rathe His 
members and his penndanz bathe. 1634 Sir T. Herperr 
Trav. 15 They gird themselues with a Pisce of raw leather, 
and fasten a square peece like the backe of a Gloue, to it, 
which almost hangs so low as their pendants. 1638 Forp 
Fancies. ii, Twit me with the decrements of my pendants ? 
Though I am made a gelding fetc.]. 

+b. Bot. An anther. Odés. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1.51 The chives which grow out 
of red Pinks, and which are tipped with red Pendents, he- 
smeared over with a small Mealy Powder. 1727-41 CHAMBERS 
Cycl., Pendants, among florists, a kind of seeds, growing on 
stamina, or chives. 1790 LDaitev, Pewdants (in Botany) are 
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the male Part of a Flower called Afices, placed on the Top 
of those Threads which are termed by Botanists Stamina, 

4. Applied to mechanical constructions, 

+a. A plumb-line. Ods. rare. 

¢1440 Promp, Parv. 392/1 Pendawnt, of wrytys crafte, or 
masunry, Jerdicula. 1530 PALsGR. 253/1 Pendant for care 
penters, z7ueau. 

+b. A pendulum. Oés. 

1644 Dicsy Wat. Bodies ix. 74 Galileo..sayth that to make 
the same pendant goe twice as fast as it did,.. you must 
fete]. 1653 GaupEN //icrasp. 253 Like weighty Pendants 
once violently swayed beyond the perpendicular line and 
poyse, they are a long time before’they recover the point of 
fixation and consistency. . 

ec. A hanging chandelier or gaselier. 

1858 Simmonps Dict, Trade, Pendant, a hanging burner 
for gas. 1903 Daily Chron. 20 Jan. 8/1 An escape of gas 
from a sliding pendant in the room. 

+d. A pendent escutcheon, a hanging shield. 

1629 Dekker Londons Tenipe Wks. 1873 1V. 125 On the 
four angles, or corners over the termes, are placed four 
pendants with armes in them. /éz. 127 At the four angles 
of it, four pendants play with the wind. 1727 Battey vol. II, 
Pendants (with /Zeralds), pendant escutcheons. 

5. Arch. a. In the Decorated and Perpendicular 
styles: A knop or other terminal (often richly 
carved) together with the stem suspending it, 
hanging from a vault or from the framing of an 
open timber roof. b. In Carfentry, A similar 
object, usually less ornatc, on the lower end of the 
newel at the angle of a staircase when this projects 
below the string. ¢. A carved (chiefly in bas- 
relief) or pictorial representation of fruit, flowers, 
etc., in a hanging position, as an omamental or 
decorative feature. 

1322 Ely Sacrist Rollin Willis Archit, Nomencd. (1844) 45 
In cariagio et excisione petr’ empt’. apud Swaffham quz 
vocatur pendaunt. 1427-8 /did., Un arche d’alabastre .. 
avec pendants et knottes. 1587 Freminc Contn. Holinshed 
IIf. 1315/2 In the top,of this house was wrought .. upon 
Canuas, works of iuie and hollie with pendents made of 
wicker rods. 1620 in Swayne Sarum Churchw. Acc. (1896) 
171 Turninge of Banisters and pendantes, 8s. 1662 GERBIER 
Princ. 6 Pendants, Garlands,..and an infinite number of 
Ornaments, which are put on the Frize. 1838 ParKER Gloss. 
Archit, (ed. 2), Pendant, Pendent, a sculptured ornament 
banging from a Gothic roof, either of stone or wood ; chiefly 
used in the latest, or Perpendicular style. 284z-76 GwitT 
Archit, Gloss. s.v., The pendent was also used very fre- 
quently to timber-framed roofs, as in that of Crosby Hall, 
which has a series of pendents along the centre of it. 2859 
ParKeER Dom. Archit. 111. iii. 59 Pendants are more com- 
monly used in the roofs of halls than in those of churches. 
1868 Chambers’ Encyl. 1X. 76/2 Staircases .. had usually 
massive oak balusters .. and were ornamented with carved 
panels, pendants, &c. 

6. Arch. In open timber roofs: a. A wooden 
post placed against the wall, usually resting on a 
corbel, its upper end secured to the hammer-beam 
or to the lower cnd of the principal rafter; also 
called Aendant-post. b. Aspandrel formed by the 
side-post, the curved brace, and the tie-beam or 
the hammer-beam. ec. In stone-work: A shaft 
worked on the masonry of the wall, supporting the 
ribs of a vault or an arch or the pendant-post of 
an open timber roof, and resting on a corbel or 
terminating in a decorated boss. 

{1359: see pendani-post in 14.] 1452 in Willis & Clark 
Cambridge (1886) I. 282 Principal Bemys with braces and 
pendaunttes...Item, atte euery end of the pendaunt shalbe 
a angell. 1579 /é/d. 310 Pendons to the principals, eche of 
vj foote longe. 1596 Srexser F. Q. 1v. x. 6 It was a bridge 
ybuilt in goodly wize With curious Corbes and pendants 
graven faire. 1706 Puitiirs, Pexdext,a Supporter of Stone 
in Building. 1875 Parker Gloss. Archit. (ed. 4), Pendant 
This name was also formerly used for the spandrels very 
frequently found in Gothic roofs under the ends of the tie- 
beams, which are sustained at the bottom by corbels or other 
supports projecting from the walls. In this position it is 
usually called a Pendant-post. 1879 Sir G. Scott Lect. 
Archit, 11. 226 These columns being converted into pen- 
dants, the structural arches supply the support demanded, 

7. Naut. (Rigging pendant.) A short rope hang- 
ing from the head of a (main or fore) mast, yard- 
arm, or clew of a sail, and having at its lower end 
a block or a thimble spliced to an eye for receiving 
the hooks of the fore and main tackles. Also a 
similar device used in other parts of a ship. Also 
called PENNANT. 

Often with qualification, defining position or purpose, as 
brace-, fish-, reef-tackle-, stay-tackle-, yard-tackle-, rudder- 
pendant. 

1485 Naval Acc. Hen. VI/ (1896) 36 Double pendaunts.. 
viij, Single pendaunts.. viij. /ééd. 37 Pendaunts with 
double’ poleis [= pullies]..ij. //d., Brasse pendaunts for 
the mayne yerdes..ij. 1495 /did. 255-6. 1497 /did, 327 
Pendantes for Bower takles. 1627 Capt. SmitH Seaman's 
Gram.v.20 A Pendant is a short rope made fast at one end 
to the head of the Mast or the Yards arine, hauing at the 
other end a blocke with a shiuer to reeue some running rope 
in. 1723 Lond. Gaz. No. 6129/3 Eleven Inch Cable laid 
Pendant. 1776 Fatconer Dict. Marine, Pendent, pantotre, 
is also a short piece of rope, fixed under the shrouds, upon 
the head of the main-mast and fore-mast, from which it 
depends as low as the cat-harpings, having an eye in the 
lower end which is armed with an iron thimble... There are 
. many other pendents. . which are generally single or double 
ropes, to whose lower extremities is attached a block, or 
tackle, ¢182g Cuovce Log Zack Tar (1891) 4 We..secured 
it [the rudder] to the stern post by means of pendants and 
tackles. 1862 Catal. Internat, E.xhié. 11. xu. 5 The 
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PENDANT. 


pendants..are unwound evenly as the boat descends into 
the water. 

b. trish pendant (jocular), any rope yarn, reef- 
point, gasket, etc., hanging loose. 

1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxii. (1854) 124 There was no 
rust, no dirt, no rigging hanging slack, no fag ends of ropes 
and ' Irish pendants’ aloft. 

+8. Used by confusion for PENNon. Obs. 

, 1552 Hurort, Banners, pendauntes, or Standers, splayed 
in battayle, signa infesta. 1632 SHeRwoop, A Penon (or 
Pendant) in a ship, or on the top of a horsemans staffe. 1644 
Evetyn Diary 20 Oct., Over which hang divers banners and 
pendants, with other trophies taken by them from the Turkes. 

b. A pennon-shaped wind-vane. [mod.F. ezon.] 

1860 Merc. Marine Mag. V1\. 25 A... roof .. surmounted 
by an iron weather pendant. 

9. Nauti. _A tapering flag, very long in the fly 
and short in the hoist; sfec. that flown at the 
mast-head of a vessel in commission, unless dis- 
tinguished by a flag or broad pendant (see b). 

The flying of the pendant at half-mast denotes the death of 
the captain, its absence that the vessel is out of commission. 

{In this sense presumably a corruption of PENNoN (q. v.); 
periars by assimilation to sense 7 above; but fendant 

has been in official use from the earliest date to which the 
name has as yet been traced, though the accepted pronuncia- 
tion is feavant, which has also been the most common non- 
official spelling since ¢ 1690.] 

1485 Nav. Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 40 Gittons of Say: 
Standardes of Say ;..Stremers of Say; Pendauntes of Say 
for the Crane lyne. 1495 /d¢d. 260 Ssanersof say..Gyttornes 
of say..Pendantes of say with Rede Crosses and Roses. 
‘bid, 273. 1588 Survey of the ‘Ark Reyal’ in Defeat of 
Armada II. 246 Streathers xiiii; Pendants xvi;.. Flaggs 
of St. George ili. 1599 Minsneu Sf. Déict., Gallardétcs, 
Streamers or pendents in ships. 1688 R. Hotme Avmoury 
ur. xv. (Roxb.) 48/2 Pendant or Streamers, are those colours, 
which are hung out on the yard Armes, or from the head of 
the masts, .to beautifie the ship. 1712 Loud. Gaz. No. 5051/3 
The Contractors for furnishing Her Majesty’s Navy with 
Colours (as Ensigns, Jacks, Pendants and Fanes). 1722 E. 
Coors Moy. S. Sea 4,1 will hoist a Pendant at my Mizen- 
Peak. 1797 NErson in Nicolas Desf. (1845) II. 346, I hoisted 
my Pendant on the Irresistible. 1825 H. B. Gascoigne 
Nav, Fame 59 Our warlike Pendant, master of the seas, 
1854 Ja/?t’s Mag. XXI1. 268 With vigorous stroke of oar and 
pendant flying fair. 

jig. 1687 Adzise to Testholders ix. in Third Coll. Poems 
(1689) 21/2 Herbert, whose fall a greater blow did feel, From 
topmast pendant tothe lower Keel. 1711 SHAF1 EsB. Charact., 
Moralists 11. iv, Consider where we are, and in what a uni- 
verse !.. when instead of seeing to the highest pendants, we 
see only some lower deck, and are. .confin'd even to the hold 
and meanest station of the vessel. 

b. Broad pendant: a short swallow-tailed pen- 
dant flown as the distinctive mark of a com- 
modore’s ship in a squadron. 

1716 Lond. Gaz. No. 5485/3 The Swedish Fleet with two 
Flags and seven broad Pendants. 1743 Buckecey & Cummins 
Vey. S. Seas 2 The Commodore hoisted his broad Pendant, 
and was saluted by every Ship in the Squadron. 1813 
WELLINGTON in Gurw. Desf. X1. 244, 1 beg leave to con- 
gratulate you upon your hvisting a broad pendant. 1882 
Navy List July 451 Table Money is..payable only while 
Flag or Broad Pendant is flying within the limits of Station. 

e. A ship-of-war with pendant flying. 

1802 G. Rose Diaries (1860) 1. 480 There were. .101 sail of 
pendants. 

+10. Her. = LAMBEAU. Obs. rare. 

1634 Peacuam Gent Exerc, m1. 151 It [a label] is a kind 
of fillet,. .it isthe difference of the elder brother, the father 
being alive, it is drawne of two, three, four, or five pendants, 
not commonly above. 1727-41 CHamBers Cycl., Pendant. 
a term applied to the parts hanging down from the label. 

III. 11. That by which something is hung or 
suspended; in quot. 1580, a ring or the like for a 
bunch of keys; now sec. that part of a watch by 
which it is suspended, consisting of the pendant- 
shank or stem and the pendant-ring or bow. 

ts80 Hottysanp Treas. Fr. Jong, Pendant de clefs, a 
pendant or thing that hangeth. 16zx Coter., Pendant, 
a pendant; a hanger; any thing that hangeth, or whereat 
another thing hangs. 1678 Lond. Gaz. No. 1363/4 Lost.. 
agold Chain Watch,. .tbe Christal and Pendant Ring bioken 
off. 1721 /éid. No. 6002/3 Lost.., a Gold repeating Watch, 
Name..engraved on the inner Case under the Pendant. 
1824 in Spirit Pub. Fruds. (1825) 50 John Sheen made such 
a desperate tug at his watch, that the pendant broke. 1834 
F. J. Brirten Watch § Clockm. 24 In the rack with 
pendant up for twelve hours it [a watch] is found to have 
lost 8s... With pendant down for twelve hoursit is found to 
have lost 2s, 


b. Anything suspended or hung up: in quot. 


a votive offering. rare. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mela. i. m1. i. (1651) 225 AEsculapius.. 
his temple was daily full of patients, and as many severall 
tables, inscriptions, pendants, donaries, &c...as at this day 
at our Lady of Loretta’s, ‘ 

12. A thing, esp. a picture, forming a parallel, 
match, or companion to another; a match, com- 
panion-piece, Also said of a person. Often pro- 
nounced as French (pandan). 

{‘ Il se dit de deux objets d’art & peu prés pareils, et destinés 
A figurer ensemble en se correspondant ’ (Littré).] 

1788 W. Even in G. Rose’s Diaries (1860) I. 78 It {a mere 
red ribbon] certainly wou!d be considered as a fendant or 
companion to the Duke of Dorset’s blue ribbon. 1809 
WELLINGTON in Gurw. Desf. IV. 565, I think the chace out 
of Portugal is a pendant for the retreat to Corunna, 1848 
Mrs. Jameson Sacr. & Leg. Art (1850) 287 When St. 
Catharine is grouped with other saints, her usual pendant 
is St. Barbara. 1876 Gro. Etior Dan. Der. \xii, The figure 
of Mirah..made a strange pendant to this shabby, foreign 
looking, eager, and gesticulating man. 


PENDANT. 


b. An additional statement, consideration, etc. 
which completes or complements another; a com- 


plement, counterpart. 

1841 Miss Senowick Let/. Abr. 1.93 Mr. B. told a pendant 
to this pretty story. 1862 Merivate Rom. Emp. \xii. (1865) 
VII. 401 The narrative of the historian forms a fitting 
pendant to that of the satirist. 1884 Standard 4 Mar. 5/2 
The article called ‘Rich Men’s Dwellings * was avowedly 
a pendant to the paper..of Lord Salisbury on ‘ Labourers 
and Artisans’ Dwellings’. 

+13. 2/7. Pending or unsettled matters; ‘unpaid 
claims’ (Jam.). Oés. ; 

1492 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1. 206 Sowme of thir 
pendentis .v¢xv /7, vjs. viijd. Of the quhilkis the comptare 
sais he has obligacionis and in his bukis. 

IV. 14. attreb. and Comb., as pendant-ring, 
-shank (sce sense 11) ; ferdant-like, -shaped adjs. ; 
pendant-wise adv.; tpendant-bearer, pennon- 
bearer, ensign; pendant-bow, the ring or ‘ bow’ 
of a watch-stem (Bow 54.111); pendant-fittings, 
hanging fittings for electric light; pendant-post 
Arch, = sense 62; pendant-tackle: see quot.; 
pendant-winding w., said of a keyless watch 
which is wound by rotating the pendant-shank or 
stem; called also stem-winding. 

1ssz Hucoet, *Pendant bearer, eee 1g0r WATER- 
HousE Conduit Wiring 30, Using *pendant-fittings in place 
of ceiling roses. @1711 Ken //ymns Evang, Poet. Wks. 
1728 I. 183 In Stars..by the Seraphs in Mosaick wrought, 
Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews, Wav‘d *pendent-like. 
1389 Ely Sacrist Roll in Parker Gloss, Archit. (1850) 346 
In xii lapidihus pro *pendaunt postes portandis...1n viii 
magnis arboribus quercinis pro postes pendaunts. 1850 
Parker Gloss. Archit., Pendent post, in a mediaval puncipal 
roof truss, is a short post placed against the wall, the lower 
end rests upon a corbel or capital, the upper end is fixed to 
the tie-beam. 1875 [see sense 6} 1843 exny Cycl. XXVIII. 
108/r The *pendant-shank or push-piece. 1895 MWesdr. 
Gaz. 29 July 8/1 Four large *pendant-shaped pearls set in 
diamond cups. 1884 Ksicut Dict. Mech, Suppl. 666/1 
*Pendant Tackile,..a tackle rigged from the masthead 
pendant. 1875 Jéid. 1660/1 *endant-winding Watch. 
1545 Raynotp &yrth Mankynde 14 How be it the myddle 
parte..onely heldith "pendand wise or lokith downwarde. 

Hence Pe‘ndanted a., having or furnished with 
pendants; Pendanting sé., pendants collcctively, 
or as a kind of work. 

1664 Evetyn dec. Archit. in Freart’s Archit. etc. 131 
The Masonry at the front of these [Arches] being cut by a 
peculiar slope of the Stone is call‘’d Pennanted, till it come 
to joyn with the mensula, 1815 J. Suitu Panorama Sc. ¥ 
Art 1, 163 A regular and valuable series, from the plain 
Norman round arched roof, to the claborate petndanted roof 
of Henry the VII's chapel. 1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. 1. 
xxix. § 4, I would rather. .have a plain ridged Gothic vault, 
with all its rough stones visible..than all the fanning and 
pendanting and foliation that ever bewildered Tudor wight. 

Pendant, 2. (/re/.), the earlicr but now less 
usual spelling of PENDENT a. 

A. = PENDENT a., q. v. 

+B. quasi-prep. = PENDING prep. [= F. fen- 
dant,| Obs. rare. 

1642 tr. Perkins’ Prof. Bk. ix. 3 §98. 259 Issue in taile 
bringeth a Formedon against the discontinuee, and pendant 
thesuit sheweth the deed ofentail[ = ‘the suit being pendant’). 

Pendase, -ass, variants of PENDAcE Oés. 

|| Pendaul, variant of Panpat, 

1815 Sporting Mag. X1.V1. 20 A magnificent pendaul..to 
accommodate 10,000 people. 

Pendaunde, -aunt(e,-awnt, obs. ff. PENDANT. 

Pendecagon (pendekaggn). rare. [Short for 
* pentedecagon, f. Gr. névre five + béxatcn + -yavos 
-angled.] A plane figure having fiftcen angles 
and fiftcen sides: = QUINDECAGON, 

1695 Atixcuam Geom. Epit. 95 It is also necessary to 
inscribe a pentagone in a Circle, as also a pendecagone. 

Pendecule, -ekle, obs. forms of PEN ICLE. 

Pendele, obs. form of PENDLE s,2 

{Pendeloque. [F. pendefogue (pandelork), 
also pendctoche, f. pendeler to dangle.] A pendant, 
of jewellery or the like, used as an ornament. 

[1656 Biount Glossogr., Pendiloches (Fr.) jags, danglings, 
or things that hang danglingly; with Jewellers they are the 
lowest part of Jewels, which hang in that manner.] 1864 
Cartyce Fredk. Gt. xvi. vii. (1872) VI. 214 Seven pieces of 
jewelry, pendeloques, &c., with price affixed. 

+ Pendence. 0és. xare—'. [Cf. OF. pendance 
slope, inclination (Godef.), It. pexdenza ‘a downe- 
hanging’ (Florio): sec PENDENT and -ENCE.] 
Slant, inclination; pitch (as of a roof). 

1624 Wotton Archit. in Relig. (1651) 269 The Italians are 
very precise in giving the Cover a gracefull pendence of 
sloapnesse. 

Pendency (pe‘ndénsi). Also 7 
PENDENT: see -ENCY.] 

1. The state or condition of being pending or 
continuing undecided, or awaiting settlement. 
- 1637 J. Wittiams //oly Table 43 They would not serve his 
turn even in that pendancie. 1726 Ayurre Parergou 79 
Nor can the Appellant alledge Pendency of Suit before the 
Judge a Quo, 1848 Arnoutp Mar, /nsur. 1. ili. (1866) 1. 
102 At any time during the pendency of the risk. 

2. Pendent position ; droopingness, droop. rave. 

1770 T. Watery Afod, Gardening 142 Two or three 
groupes of large trees, feathering down to the bottom, and 
by the pendency of their hranches favouring the declivity. 
1831 S. Warren Diary Physic. vii, Her head covered with 
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| a velvet cap, over which drooped in snowy pendency, an 
ostrich feather. 

Pendent, -ant (pendént, -ant), @. ( prep.) 
[orig. penda unt, a. F. pendant: see PENDANT Sb, 
About 1600, this began to be written Aernfert, after 
L. pendens, -entem, and this has now become the 
more frequent spelling, though pevdané is often 
used, esp. in senses associated with those of the sb.] 

1. Hanging; suspendcd from or as from the 
point of attachment, with the point or end hanging 
downwards ; dependent. Of a tree: having down- 
hanging branches. Formerly often following its 
sb., esp. in Ileraldic use. 

t Letters pendants (so OF .): letters having seals attached. 

¢ 3412 Hoccceve De Reg. Princ. 423 Gownes of scarlet, .. 
with pendant sleues downe On pe grounde. 1481 Caxton 
Godeffroy cxiii. 171 He sente lettres pendantes oueral his 
londes. 1486 Bk. St. Albans Bj, The pendaunte federis. 
3593 Nasne Four Lett. Confut. Wks. (Grosart) II. 220 A 
iolly long red peake..whereat a man might hang a lewell, 
it was so sharpe and pendant. 1598 Snaks. Merry II’, wv. 
vi. 42 Loose en-roab‘d, With Ribonds-pendant, flaring ‘bout 
her head. 1602 — //am. 1v. vii. 173 There on the pendant 
boughes, her Coronet weeds Clambring to hang. 162g in 
Rymer Foedera (1726) XVIII. 237 One emrauld Pendent, 
one blewe Saphire, and three Pearls Pendent. 1727-41 
CuampBers Cycl. sv. Barometer, Pendant Barometer 1s 
a machine rather pretty, and curious, than useful. 1807 
Wornsw. Ih. Doe w. 91 The pendent woodbine. 1858 
Lytton IWhat will he doi. v, The boat gently brushed 
aside their pendant boughs. 

b. Pendent with, hanging with, hung with. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. viii. (1856) 60 Their tunnel-like 
roofs were often pendant with icicles. 

2. Overhanging; jutting or leaning over; also, 
descending in a steep slopc; slanting; placed or 
hanging on a steep slope. 

c1400 Laud Troy Bk. 9244 With swerdes gode that were 
trenchaunt Fau3t thei to.gedur by that hil pendaunt. 515 
Barcray Aeloges iv. (1570) C vj b/t A mountayne.. With 
pendant cliffes of stones harde as flent. 1587 FLeminc Contn. 
Holinshed WN. 1008/2 Vhe whole countrie .. is pendent 
towards the south and west parts. 1613-39 I. Joxrs in 
Leoni tr. Palladio's Archit. (1742) If. 51 The top.. is 
pendent, to throw the Rain-water off. 1644 Evetyn Déay: 
22 Oct., Another pendant towre like that at Pisa, 1708 J. 
Puaivirs Cyder 1. 109 On .. that cloud-piercing hill Plinlimmon, 
from afar the traveller kens Astonish’d, how the goats their 
shrihby browze Gnaw pendant. 1847 Emerson /'oems (1857) 
40 By the pendent mountain’s shade. P 

Ag. Overhanging ; impending. rare. 

1805 Eucesia pt Acton .Vuns of Desert 1, 28 The clouds 
blackened, the tempest was ndant. 1877 TENNYSON 
Harold w. ii, Waving... lied like a lad Vhat dreads the 
pendent scourge. ’ d ; 

3. Manging or floating unstpported in the air or 
in space ; supported above the ground on arches, 
columns, ctc. Now sare or Obs. 

¢x600 Timon ww. iii, (Shaks. Soc.) 67, I hearde from 
Pseudogheus..that the moone was an ilande pendante in 
the air. 1602 Hlottaxp Pliny xxxvt. xii 11. 578 The 
pendant gallery and walking place at Gnidos. 1603 Suaks, 
Meas. for M.i. i. 126 To be imprison’d in the viewlesse 
windes And blowne with restlesse violence round about ‘I he 
pendant world. ¢1790 Imison Sch. sirt 1. 247 An inverted 
image of the object will. .seenr to hang pendant in the air. 
1813 Eustace Jour /taly (1815) If. 15 Strabo .. represents 
it as a pendent garden raised on lofty arches of white stone, 
planted with evergreen shrubs. 

4. Hanging in the balance, remaining undecided 
or unsettled, pending. 

1633 G. Herpert Seiwple, Lent v, Vhose same pendant 
profits, which the spring And Easter intimate, 1829 Soutury 
in Q. Kev, XLI. 412 Our then pendant disputes in America, 
1832 — //tst. Penis. War 111, 204 To wait the effect of a 
treaty then pendent with Spain, 1880 Muirurap Ulpian 
li. § 2 So long as the condition is pendent he remains a slave 
of the heir’s. : P 

5. Gram. Of which the grammatical construction 
is left incomplete. 

1849 W. Firzcrraco tr. Whitaker's Disput. 150 Though 
there he in the holy scriptures some pendent sentences, and 
inversions, 1859 tr. Bengel’s Gnomon 1. 526 The con- 
struction of the language is pendent. 188 Farrar Card, 
Grk. Test., Luke xxi. 6 Tatra &@ Oewpetre, It ts what is 
called the * pendent nominative '. 

|| Pendente lite. Law. ([L. perdente, ablative 
of fendens hanging, pendent, /ite, abl. of /is law- 
suit; lit. ‘with the lawsuit pending’.] While 
a suit is pending ; during litigation: a Latin phrase 
of the Roman Law, often used in English context. 

@1736 W. P. Witttaus Ref. [1.580 The ordinary should 
have power to grant administration during absence, as well 
as.. pendente lite. 3833 Penny Cycl. 1. 340/1 The court will, 
generally speaking, allot alimony to the wife pendente lite, 
or during the continuance of the litigation, 1872 Wharton's 
Law Lex, (ed. 5) 719/1 Administration pendenze lile is some- 
times granted when an action is commenced in the Probate 
Court touching the validity of a will. 

Pendentive (pende‘ntiv), 54. (@.) (ad. F. 
pendentif, -ive (1567 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. L. fen- 
dent-em hanging: see -1VE.] 

1, Arch, Each of the spherical triangles (or tri- 
angular segments) formed by the intersection of a 
hemispherical dome (or in cxtended use, a conical 
surface) by two pairs of opposite arches springing 
from the four supporting columns; ovzg. (as in the 


PENDING. 


(as in Gothic architecture) extcnded to each of 
the similar segments constituting that part of a 
groined vault resting on a single impost. 

1727-41 Cuampers Cyc/. s. v., The pendentives are usually 
of tech or soft stone, 1823 P. NicHotson Pract. Build.148 
Pendentives are eitherspherical, spheroidal, or conical. 1840 
Penny Cycl. XVII. 402/2. 1842-76 Gwitt Archit. § 2091 
To cover the ceiling of a square room with conical penden- 
tives. 1849 FREEMAN A rchrt. 168 Four columns. .served to 
support the cupola.,.Being raised on a square ground plan, 
the angles were connected by pendentives, whose ingenious 
and varied combinations are especially remarkable, 

q 2. Incorrect uses: = PENDANT 5, 6. 

1845 Forp //andbk. Spain 1. 1. 374 The honeycomb 
stalactical pendentives..are all constructed on mathematical 
poneipies : they are composed of numerous prisms, united 

y their contiguous lateral surfaces. 1861 Miss E, A. 
Beavurort Egypt. Sepulchres 1. ii. 16 The high flat walls are 
unrelieved by..any architectural ornament, save one tn- 
variable line of cornice along the lop of the wall, formed of 
simple pendentives of three hricks tn the upper row, two 
bricks in the second, and one brick belowthese. 1893 H 
Keenr Hist. /ndia I, it. § 1. 60 It is now in five storeys, 
the two lower divided from the rest by balconies, supported 
on rich pendentives going all round the circumference. 

B. aaj. Of or belonging to pendentives; of the 
form of or having pendentives. 

1790 W. Wricute Grotesque Archil. 8 The dome was.. 
ornamented with pendentive shell and frosted work. 1825 

. Nicnotson Oferat. Mechanic 578 Peudentive cradling, 
is a cove bracketing, springing from the rectangular walls 
of an apartnient upwards to the ceiling, so as to form the 
horizontal part of the ceiling into a complete circle or 
ellipsis. 3840 Penny Cyci XVII. 402/2 The dome of the- 
hall or principal office of the London and Westminster Bank 
is a pendentive one, 1879 Scott Lect. Archit. xvi. 11. 242. 

Pe‘ndently, adv. rare. Also -antly. [f. 
PENDENT a, + -LY¥*%.] In a pendent manner; in 
quot. 1662, in dependence. 

1662 Gurnatt Chr. in Arm, verse 19. ili. § 4 (1669) 491/2 
If any in the World need walk pendantly upon God, more 
than others, the Minister ts he. 1847 WessteR, Pendently, 
in a pendent manner. 

Pendice, obs. var. pentise, PENTHOUSE. 

Pendicle (pe'ndik’!). Chiefly Sc. Also 6 
-ikle, -ikill, -ekle, -ecule. [f. L. type *pen- 
dicul-um, {. pendere to hang + -celum, suffix form- 
ing names of instruments, also often diminutive. 
Cf, L. pendicul-ws (in med.L. pendiclum) a cord 
or rope to hang with.] 

1. A hanging ormaiment, a pendant. Now rare. 

1488 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1. 85 Item, a ruf and 
pendiclis of the same. 1560 in RNegistr. Cart. Ecclesic 
S. Egidié (Pann. Cl.) p. xlvii, Sanct Gelis coitt, and the litill 
pendekle of rcid ‘veluett that hang at his feit. 1641 R. 
Bante Lett. §& Jruls. (1775) 1. 251 All casts him out of 
their thoughts, as a pendicle at the Lieutenant’s ear. 1878 
Hl. M. Staxcey Dark Cond. 59 The natives dress their hair 
in_ long ringlets, ..adorned with pendicles of copper. 

Something dependent on or pertaining to 
something else, as a subordinate part or adjunct ; 
an appurtenance, appendage, dependency. 

1533 BettenpeN Livy 1. ii. (S. 7. S$.) 16 Fra be begynny:ng 
of lavyne to be begynnyng of Alba pe colony and pendikillis 
pareof war xxx 3erls. 1§77-95 Pescr. /sles Scotl, in Skene 
Celtic Scotd. U1. App. 428 The remanent..Iles were reknit 
Dut as pertinents and pendicles of the said four les. 1609 
Se. Acts Jas. VI (1816) 1V. 448 The keiping of the ‘saidis 
signettis shall be..a particular pendicle of the said office of 
secretarie. 19792 Statist. Acc. Scot. 111. 330 ‘Vhe Parsonage 
of Stobo. -having four churches belonging to it, which were 
called the Pendicles of Stobo. 1883 Stevenson Silzcrado Sq. 
107 A pendicle of Silverado mine. 

b. spec. A small picce of ground,a cottage, etc. 
forming a dependent part of an estatc; in later 
use esf. such a part separatcly sublet. 

1546 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 43 The said castell,.. 
parkis, medowis, pairtis and pendeculis thairof and thair 
pertinentis, a@ 1649 in Druwnt of Hawth.’s Wks, (1711) 
157 That none of them trouble or molest Mr. William 
Drummond of Hawthornden his said lands, with houses, 
biggings, yards, parts, pendicles, and pertinents thcreof. 
1991 Newte Jour Eng. & Scot. 129 Vhese feudal vassals 
let smaller lots..tothe husbandmen; and these again sub-let 
pendicles to the great body of the labouring people. 1814 
Scott Wav. xlii, 1881 in #din. Rev. July 279 Yo roll into 
one conveniently-sized farm, several of the small, often 
scattered, parts, pendicles, and pertinents. 

Pendicler (pe‘ndiklas). Sc. [f. prec. +-ER1.] 
The holder of a pendicle; an inferior tenant. 

1991 Newte Zour Exg. & Scot. 130 Neither the grant of 
the extensive domain to the immediate tenant of the Crown, 
..nor that of the husbandman to the pendicler and cotter, 
was..absolute and perpetual. 1794 Sadist. Ace. Scot. XI. 
357 The parish also abounded with pendiclers, or inferior 
tenants. 1893 J. SKINNER Autobiog. Metaphysician xxxviii. 
202 The antipathy of the large farmers to the pendicler class. 

Pendicula‘tion, obs. form of PANDICULATION. 

1611 Cotcr., Peudiculation,a pendiculation ; or, astretch- 
ing in th’ approach of an Ague. 

+ Pendi-latory, a. Obs. rave—', [f. F. pen- 
dilter (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), corresp. to a L. 
type *penditiare, dim. or freq. of pendére to hang : 
the Eng. formation is Ratarts, after the frequent 
ending -atory: see -ory ¥.] Pendulons. 

1653 Urounart Raédelaés 1. xiii, In his dangling and pen- 
dilatory swagging (F. en pendillant), 

Pending (pe'ndin), Z//. a. and prep. Le ormed 
after KF. pend-ant, L. pend-ens hanging, in sus- 


Byzantine and derived architectures) supporting an | pense, suspended, not decided, with Eng. ppl. 


independent dome, cupola, or the like. 


Also | ending -1NG 2, 


Cf. PEND v.3] A. pl. a. 


PENDLE. 


1. Remaining undecided, awaiting decision or 
settlement. Orig. ofa lawsuit; cf. L. pendente lite. 

1797 Netson in Nicolas Dysf. (1845) II. 371, I have to 
thank you for your account of Prizes pending in the 
Admiralty Court. 1818 Jas. Mitt Brit. Jndia 1.1. i. 13 A 
treaty was then pending with Spain, 1838 Prescott Ferd, 
& fs. (1846) I. nit. 185 To abide the issne of the pending 
negotiations. 1859 LanG I} and, /ndia 38x While this little, 
but interesting, debate was pending between the prosecutor 
and the prisoners. p 

2. Hanging, overhanging. rare. 

1756 Amory Buncle (1770) I, 221 The pending rocks in 
view inclosed a space of four acres. 

b. Impending, imminent. ave, 

1806 Glencore Fower 1, 181 A dreadful blow pending over 
thee. 1833 Mrs. Browsinc Prom. Bound 52 Innocent of 
all These pending ills. 

B. prep. or quasi-prep. The pres. pple., in Fr. 
pendant, Eng. pending, was used in a eonstruction 
corresp. to the L. ablative absolute; thus L. few- 
dente lite, ¥. pendant Ze proces (= le proces étant 
pendant), pendant or pending the suit (while the 
stit ts pending): see PEnpANT a. B. When the 
pple. stood before the sb., having the same function 
as a prep., it came gradually to be vicwed as such, 
= During, throughout the continuance of, in the 
process of, Cf. Durinc, NOTWITHSTANDING. 

1642 J. M. Argt. conc. Militia 18 The King may dissolve 

_2 Parliament when he pleaseth, but, pending Parliament 
unadjourned, the King can not retarde their proceedings. 
1726 AviirreE arergon (J.), A person, pending suit with 
the diocesan, shall be defended in the possession. 18128 
CruisE Digest (ed. 2) V. 194 The daughter..brought a 
formedon for the recovery of the estate tail; pending which 
all the proclamations were made. 1855 Motiry Dutch 
ep. 1, ii. (1866) 106 Pending the peace negotiations, Philip 
had been called upon to mourn for his wife and father. 

b. While awaiting, until the occurrence of, until. 

1838 Dickens Nich, Nick. xxi, Pending his return, Kate 
and her mother were shown into a dining-room. 1884 
Limes (weekly ed.) 5 Sept. 15/1 Pending further emigration 
or clearances, 1894 C. N. Roninson Srit, Fleet 149 Pend- 
ing the completion of the new building. 

Pendis, -ise, -ize, obs. var. Acv/ise, PENTHOUSE. 

Pendle! (pe‘nd'l). Ods. or d/a?, Also 7 pen- 
dill, -all, -el, g -il. [From L. fendére or F. 
pendre to hang: for sense! cf. F. pendrle ‘a thing 
that hangs danglingly’ (Cotgr.), and mod.F. fev- 
delogue hanging ornament; cf. also PENDULE.] 

+1. A hanging ornament, a pendant. Ods. 

1663 GerBier Cousse/ 6g Heads and Pendills four inches 
Diameter, at four pence a head, six inches Diameter, six 
pence a head. 1667 Primatt City § C. Build. 66 Posts, 
Rails, Bannisters, Pendalls, and Balls for conveniency and 
ornament. ?@1670 in W. Hunter Biggar & Ho. Fleming 
Xxvii. (1862) 342 The lady gaed up the Parliament Stairs, 
Wy pendles in her lug sae bonnie. 1710 Ruppiman Douglas’ 
nets Gloss. sv. Pendes, Pendants. .we call them pendles. 

+2. A screen hanging from the front of an altar; 


an altarcloth. Ods. 

1so1 Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot. Wl. 65 For xij elne iij 
quarteris wellus to be offreis and crucis to the redestand and 
to the pendale and antependale of the altair. 1512 /d7d. 
IV. 358 For ane chessable with orphis, ane albe amyt, altar 
towellis, ane pendele to the altar,..v ¢%, vilj s. ix 

+3. An overhanging part, natural or artificial: 


cf. Jerry sd. 2. Obs. 

1s81 Stywarv Mart. Discipl, 1. 125 Some large riuer, 
or some deepe dale, hauing high pendles ouer it, either cast 
there by Art, or fortified by nature, 1663 Boston Nec. (1881) 
VII. 17 Ordered that noe Jettie nor pendill y* shall be 
erected but shall be full 8 foot in height from the ground. 

4. A pendulum. Ods. or dial. 

1742 M18, Church Acc. Glaston in Rutland Gloss. (E.D.S.) 
s.v., Allowed fox [the carpenter] for cutting way for the 
pendle. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Pendit, the penduluin 
of a clock. wen 

Pendle?. Joa’. Also pendal. (Derivation 
obscure.] A local term for various kinds or beds 
of stone as occurring in quarries. Also ferdle- 
rock, -stone. 

1808 in Batchelor Agric. Bedford iv. 8 Under which is a 
small stone, short, thick, and hard, called the pendle rock. 
1839 McurcHison Silur, Syst. 1.ii. 18‘ Pendle’, Brownish hard 
calc grit, jointed and fissured, 1847-78 Hacuiwett, Perdle- 
vock, the top stratum in the stone-quarry at Islip, co. Oxon, 
is called the fendle-rock. 1854 Miss Baker Worthamp. 
Glossary, s.v., Pendle, a name given by quarry-men to 
the upper course in a stone-pit, whether of the upper or 
lower Oolite or Fuller’s earth. 1900 Stone Trade Frul. 
Aug. (E. D. D.), The upper eight or ten feet of loose stuff 
{are] cleared away, thus ‘ridding’ the ground for the 
* pendal ’, as the slates are called. ..Vhe frost swells the bed 
of natural moisture in the‘pendal’,and in a thaw the layers 
ynay be separated by a few blows with a hammer. 


Pendragon! (pen drxgan). 
leader in war, du.x Cellorum, £. pen head + dragon 
dragon, the dragon symbol or standard, a leader 
in war, f. L. draco, dracénem dragon, the standard 
of acohort. Cf. the appellation /aszlaris Draco, 
with which Gildas addressed Maglocunus or Mael- 
gwn.] A title given to an ancient British or Welsh 
prince holding or claiming supreme power; chief 
leader or rtiler. ; 

In English, chiefly known as the title of Uther Pendragon, 
in the Morte Arthur. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur 1. i, Hit hefel in the dayes of 
Vther pendragon when he was kynge of all Englond. 1591 
Snaxs, 1 /éen, 177, 1. ii. 95 Once I read, That stout Pen- 


[Welsh = chief 


638 


dragon, in his Litter sick Came to the field, and vanquished 
his foes. 1834 Jenny Cycl, Il. 415/2 After he {Arthur} 
became Pendragon. 1859 Tennvson Lancelot & Llaine 423 
‘The dread Pendragon, Britain’s King of kings. a 

Ilence Pendra’gonish a., characteristic of a 
Pendragon, tyrannical; Pendra-gonship, the rank 
or position of Pendragon. 

1650 B. Discotfiminiun: 34 tis past my skill how to get 
money. .till these Pen-dragonish Assessments be over. 1834 
Penny Cyc, \l. 4153/2 Ambrosius, his | Arthur's] predecessor 
in the Pendragonship. 1859 Trxxyson Guinevere 395 Till 
yet once more cre set of sun they saw The Dragon of the 
great Pendragonship. ‘ 

+Pen-dragon 2. Oéds. [f. PEN 56.2 + Dracon1.] 
A winged dragon. 

1601 Hotann Pliny xu. xix. I. 372 Certaine marishes, 
guarded and kept with a kind of cruell Bats..and with 
certain flying Pen-dragons [aligerisgue serpentibus). 

+Pendugum. Oés. vare—'. Meaning tun- 
known. (Some have conjectured = PENGUIN.) 

@1§29 SkeLton Sf. Parrot 210 For Parot is no churlish 
chowgh, nor no flekyd pye, T’arrot is no pendugum, that 
men call a carlyng. 

Pendulant (pendizlint), a. Also 7- -ent. 
[f L. type *Aexdulant-em, pr. pple. of *pendulare: 
see PENDULATE. Cf. It. Zesdolante ‘downe-hanging 
or dangling’ (Florio).] Pcndulous, pendent. 

1650 BuLwer Axthropomet, xxi. 232 {He} brought his.. 
legs..to be very big..the humours descending upon their 
pendulent inslability. 1804-5 A/7nxZatire (1806) 1. 59 To 
snatch the pendulant chemise From gossamery lines. 1868 
Dirke Greater Grit.\. 1. x. 120 Its leaf is thin and spare. .; 
and its buds pink and pendulent, 

Pendular (pendi#lis), a. [f Penput-us + 
-AR1.] Of or pertaining to a pendulum; resembling 
that of a pendulum, as a simple vibration. 

1878 Maver Sound 152 A simple sound is only given by a 


pendular vibration. 1881 Broapnouse A/us. Acoustics 157 
The form of vibration known as ‘ pendular ’. 

Pendulate (pendivlet), v. [f. L. type *Aev- 
dula-re=It. pendolare ‘to hang sloping, to dangle 
downe’ (Florio), f. peredzelus PENDULOUS ; See-ATE3,] 
intr, & To dangle, sway to and fro, swing like 
a pendulum, oscillate, undulate. b. fig. To fluc- 
tuate or oscillate between two opposite conditions; 
to be in suspense or undecided. 

1698 Christ Exatted cv. 85 He had a good steddy pair of 
Ballances that did not pendulate an Hairs breadth, 1828 
West, Rev. Apr. 442 As his Jan auctioneer’s}] hammer 
pendulates. 1837 Cartyce Drain. Neckt. xvi. Ess. 1872 V. 
193 The ill-starred Scoundrel pendulates between Heaven 
and Earth. 1847 GitFittan in /ait’s Afag. X1V. 69 Some 
pendulate perpetually between the grave and the gay. 1865 
Spectator 14 Jan. 4g Here we have a surrounding envelope 
of photogenic matter, which pendulates with mightyenergies, 
and..produces heat and light in far distant worlds. 

Pe‘ndule. Now vare. Also7 pendul. [In 
sense I, app. ad. L. femdz/-22s PenDuLous; cf. Ht. 
pendulo ‘downe-hanging or dangling’ (Florio); in 
senses 2, 3, a. F. pendule (1664 pendille).) 

1. Something pendulous or suspended. +a. ev. 

1578 Banister Hist, A/ax vu. go A round, long, and litle 
thicke pendule, called.. Vuula. 

A hanging ornament, a pendant; an ear- 
pendant. zare. (Cf. obs. F. pendidie.) 

1683 in A. Shields Fasth/utl Contendings (1780) 108 Yea, 
one pendule of his crown should not be yielded, 1853 Kane 
Grinnell Exp. xxviii. (1856) 230 ]He] rejoiced in a couple 
of barbaric pendules, doubtless of bad gold, but good cone 
ducting power. 

+2. A pendulum. [F. Acrdude masc.] Ods. 

1665-6 Phil. Trans, 1.114 The use of Pendules for knowing 
hy their means the State of one’s Health from the different 
beatings of the Pulse. « 1683 Evetyn //ist. Relig. (1850) I. 
12 Moved by a spring, pendule, or poise, which first gives 
motion to the first wheel. 
Triangles 13 in Anti-Facobin No, 23 Let playful Pendules 
quick vibration feel, : 

3. A time-piece having a pendulum; a clock, 
usually smajl and ornamental. Now only as Fr. 
pendule (pandzl) fem. +b. Short for perdelem- 
watch, see PENDULUM 4b (oés.). 

1661 Evetyn Diary 3 May, I return'd by Fromantil’s the 
famous clock-maker to see some pendules. 1664-5 /’A7/. 
Trans, 1. 14 The difference. .will not be at all perceived in 
the Penduls. 1670 /d/d, V. 1149 Directions how to find the 
Longitudes by the Pendul. 1865 Corz4. Alag. July 10 ‘The 
little spendale on the chimney-piece struck the half-hour. 
1884 F. 


J. Britten Watch & Clockm, 264 Escape wheels of | 


French pendules make two revolutions a minute. 

4. attrib. 

1661 Evetyn Diary 1 Apr., That great mathematician and 
virtuoso {Huyghens], inventor of the pendule clock. 1677 
Piot Oxfordsh, 152 They sow also a Wheat about Weston 
on the Green, which from the hanging of its ear they call 
Pendule Wheat. ICE. penduluon-wheat s.v. PENDULUM 4 b.] 

Penduline (pe‘ndizlain), 2. (sd.)  [a. F. pen- 
duline (Buffon) = It. pendodina ‘a kind cf birde’ 
(llorio), mod.L. fendulin-us, f. pendul-us: see 
PENDULOUS and -INE1.] 

1. Applied to a bird that builds a pendulous nest, 
esp. the pendudine titmouse of Southern and Eastern 
Europe (Zégithalus pendulinus». 

180z Lincley Anim. Biog. (1813) 11. 196 The Penduline 
Titmouse. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXV.6/1 Penduline Vitunouse 
and nest, 1868 Woop //omes without H, xi. 212. 

2. Pendulous, as a bird’s nest. 

1885 Swaixson Prov. Names Brit. Birds 31 Long-tailed 


1798 Frere & Canninc Loves of | 


PENDULOUSLY. 


Titmouse. .. The penduline form of the nest, and the feathers 
which compose the lining, have obtained for the bird the 
names of Jack in a bottle.. Bottle tit., Feather poke. 

B. sé. A titmouse of the genus /cndulinus 
{a synonym of 4:githa/us), or allied to this. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1902 Speaker 19 Apr. 76/1 The Gold 
Crest should surely be ranked as a Penduline. 

Pendulograph. [f. PexpuL-um + -GRapu.] 
A ctrve representing a combination of musical 
sounds, traced by an instrument which combines 
the vibrations of two or more pendtlums, as in the 
JIARMONOGRAPH. 

1881 J. Anorew Pendulograph 18 These Pendulographs 
are pictures or portraits of the intervals, concords, and dis- 
cords of the Musical System. They are produced by a pen 
placed under the controlof two pendulums, which are tuned 
to swing..the ratios of the musical intervals. 1894 A’ew 
Sei. Rev. Oct. 169 A pen..writes. a portrait of the chord 
which two corresponding strings of a sounding harp would 
utter to the ear. This spiral writing is a pendulograph. 

Pendulosity (pendizlp'siti). rare. [f. type 
*pendulose for PENDULOUS + -Ity.] The quality 
or condition of being pendulous ; pcndulousness ; 
hanging position. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud, Ep. v. xiii. 254 He had slender 
less, but encreased them by riding after meals; that is, the 
humours descending upon their pendulosity, they having no 
support or suppedaneous stability. 1859 G. Merepitw &. 
Lrvveret xxxiii, *1'm sure I beg pardon’, Benson murmured, 
arresting his head in a melancholy pendulosity. 

Pendulous (pe'ndizvlas), a. [f. 1. pendudl-us 
hanging down, pendent (f. fendére to hang) + 
-ous. For element -z/- cf. crédud-us. garrul-is, etc.] 

1. Supported or attached above so as to hang 
downwards; suspended; hanging down, pendent, 
drooping. Freq. in Mat. //ist., e.g. of the nests 
of certain birds, the ovules, flowers, etc. of plants. 

1656 Ripcrey Pract. Piysick 218 Gorgareon is a pendu- 
lous kernel. 1695 J. Epwarns Perfect. Script. 242 This.. 
was no ear-ring, but a pendulous jewel upon her face. 1782-3 
W. F. Martyn Geog. Alag. 1. 232 Ears long, broad and 
pendulous. 1834 Princtr 4/r. Sk. vi. 204 On the few 
straggling trees. appeared the pendulous nests of the loxia 
and weaver-bird. 1859 W.S. Coreman IVoodlands (1866) 40 
Some varieties have the branches quite pendulous like the 
weeping willow. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 8 (ed. 6) 277 
Ovules are .. pendulous, when more or less hanging or 
declining from the side of the cell. i 

+b. Supported or poised so as to project or 
overhang; suspended overhead; overhanging. (Cf. 
Haneine ff/. a. 2.) Also fig. Impending. Oés. 

c1605 Row.ey Birth Mert. v. i. (662) Giij, I will erect a 
Monument upon the verdant Plains of Salisbury... with 
pendulous stones that | will hang by art. 1605 Saks. 
dear iu. iv. 69 All the plagues that in the pendulous ayre 
Hang fated p're mens faults. 1684 T. Burnet 7h. Earth 
1. 266 The pendulous gardens of Alcinous. ¢1705 BERKELEY 
Descr. Cave of Dunmore Wks. 1871 TV. 510 A third [cave] 
.. stopped up by the fall of such pendulous rocks as are 
above mentioned. A 

ce. Hanging or floating in the air or in space. 
(In quot. 1638 with fg. allusion.) Now rare or Obs. 

1638 Featty 7ransub, 9 And you..he hath placed in a 
pendulous Bishopricke adjoyning to Mausolus his sepulcher 
inthe ayre. 1646 Sir T. Browne / send. Ef, 11. iii. 72 The 
like doth Beda report of Bellerophons horse which framed 
of iron and placed betweene two Loadstones with winges 
expansed, hung pendulous in the ayre. 1667 Mitton ?. Z. 
1, 1000 Wherein all things created first he weighd, The 
pendulous round Earth with balanc’t Aire In counterpoise. 
1696 Wuiston 7%. Earth (1722) 19 Globes of Fire and 
Light pendulous in our Air. a 1849 Poe City in Sea 27 
So blend the turrets and shadows there That all seem 
pendulous in air. é a 

2. sfec. Suspended so as to swing, oscillating ; 
hence, of movement: Of, or resembling that of, 
a pendulum; oscillatory, undulatory; consisting of 


simple vibrations. 

1706 W. Jones Syn. Palmar, Mathescos 288 The Velo- 
cities of a Pendulous Body .. describing different Arcs. 
1728 PemBerton Vewslon's Philos. 87 The greater the arch 
the pendulous body moves through, the greater time it takes 
up. 1855 Bain Sexses & /nt. 1. iv. §7 (1864: 270 In walking 
there is a pendulous swing of the leg. 1879 G. Prescotr 
Sp. Telephone gg |\f) the plate has a simple pendulous motion, 

3. jig. Hanging in suspense or wavering between 
two opinions, purposes, or tendencies ; vacillating, 
undecided, unsettled, uncertain, doubtful. Now rare. 

1624 F. Waite Rept. Fisher 572 The third opinion] is 
pendulous, with shew of Limitation, and Mitigation. 1644 
Prysne Rome's Alaster-P, (ed. 2)16 The Kings mind was 
wholy pendulons for doubtful). 1677 R. Cary Chronol. hi. 
ti. 11. xi. 245 He farther shews how Various and Pendulous 
Eusebius is, in making forth his Reckonings. 1779 JoHNsow 
Let. to Mrs. Thrate 4 Oct., In this doubtful pendulous state 
of the distemper, advice may domuch. 1850 Mrs. Browninc 
Sonn. fr. Portuguese xxxvi, A love set pendulous between 
Sorrow and sorrow. E ie 

+b. Dependent, contingent. conditional (07 or 
por something clsc). Ods. 

1654 H. L’Estrance Chas. £ (1655) 60 They are not 
souldered by any magnetique of Love, but. . pendulqus upon 
the variety and mutation of affaires. 1692 Couvt. Grace 
Conditional 2 Arminians maintain Conditions, so as if the 
Efficacy of Christ’s Death were pendulous thereon, 

Pe‘ndulously, adv. [f. prec. + -ty*.] In 
a pendulous manner; so as to hang or swing; 
with a swaying movement. Also fg. Waveringly, 
undecidedly. 


1633 Prysne /isiriontastix“452 Mans cormpt n-ture 1s 


PENDULOUSNESS. 


farre more pendulously propense to vitious, than to good 
examples. 1697 Dernam in Phil. Trans. XX. 2, 1 left an 
Eye in the Wire, to suspend tbe whole Barometer. .that it 
might hang pendulously. 1873 L. Wattacr /atr God vit. 
vii. 474 Between the work of yesterday and that to come 
his mind played pendulously. 1882 O'Donovan J/ery 
Oasis 1. x. 175 Vhe fruit hanging pendulously above the 
heads of the passers-by. 

Pe‘ndulousness. [f.as prec.+-ness.] The 
quality or condition of being pendulous; in quot. 


7, Undecidedness, wavering. 

1641 Symonps Seri. bef. /1o. Com, Bijb, There is either 
reluctance, .. or pendulousnesse of heart. 1727 Bailey 
vol. 11, Pendulousness, pendentness. 1755 in JOHNSON, 


Pendulum (pendi#lim). Pl. -uma, formerly 
(rarely) -a. [[a. mod. L. pendlum (1643 in Watt 
Biblioth.), sb. use of neut. of L. perdu/-us PENvv- 
Lovs, lit. a pendulous or free-hanging body ; in It. 
fendolo (Galileo Operasiont Astronomiche, 1637).] 

1, A body suspended so as to be free to swiug or 
oscillate; usually, an instrument consisting of a 
rod, with a weight or 40) at the end, so suspended 
as to swing to and fro by the action of gravity, 
and used for various mechanical and scientifie 
purposes; esp. as an essential part of a clock, 
serving (by the isochronism of its vibrations) to 
regulate and control the movement of the works, 
so as to maintain a eonstant rate of going, and 
enable it to keep regular time. 

1660 Bovis New Exp. Phys. Mech. xxvi. 202 We thought 
it not amiss to try if a Pendulum would swing faster, or 
continue swinging longer in our Receiver.  //t/. xxxvii. 316 
We conveyd into our Receiver ..the Pendula formerly 
mention’d. a1677 Hace /’rim. Orig. Man. iv. 152 ‘The 
late discovery of the Motion of the Pendulum. 1683 Bovi.r 
Effects of Mot, vi. 69 The great swing that may be given to 
Pendulums by a very languid force, if it successively strike 
the swinging body. 1785 Saraw Fiectpixnc Ophelia 11. i, 
dhe was as regular as a pendulum. 1844 Henscuet /ss. 
(1&57) 583 Two pendula,a copper and an iron one, .. were 
furnished by the Society. 1879 A. M. Crerke in Encycl. 
Brit, X. 31/1 The experimental verification of this fact led 
him {Galileo} to the important discovery of the isochronism 
of the pendulum. 

b. With qualifying word. 

Compound pendulum, (2) a pendulum consisting of a 
number of weights at fixed distances; an actual material 
pendulum regarded theoretically, as opposed to a stm/le 
pendulum (see below); (4) a compensation pendulum whose 
rod consists of hars of different meta's. Conical pendu.- 
lum, a pendulum so contrived that the bob revolves in a 
circle, the rod thus describing a cone. Mercurial (or 
*Quicksllver) pendulum, «compensation pendulum with 
a cylindrical bob containing mercury, whose upward expan- 
sion hy heat counteracts the lengthening of the rod. Seconds 
pendulum, a pendulum of such a length as to oscillate 
once every second ; a pendulum ‘beating seconds’. Simple 
pendulum, (a) a theoretical or ideal pendulum consisting 
of a particle having weight but no magnitude, suspended by 
a weightless inextensible rod, and moving without friction; 
(4) a pendulum consisting simply of a bob suspended by a 
cord or wire, without any special contrivance, as for com- 
pensation of the cffects of heat; (¢) a pendulum unconnected 
with any mechantsm. Spherical pendulum, a pendulum 
so contrived that the bob can move in any circle on a given 
spherical surface (the same as conical pendulnm). Sez also 

tALLisTiC f., COMPENSATION /., CYCLOIDAL /., GRIDIRON J,, 
Hyprometaic f. 

1926 Graas in Phil. Trans. XXXIV. 42 The Irregu- 
larity of the Clock, with the Quicksilver Pendulum, .exceeded 
not..a sixth Part of that..with the common Penduluin. 
1727-41 Cnamsirs Cycl, sv. Staiple Peundulum,, .Cont- 
found Pendulum. 1795 Wutrox Math, Dict. 11. 207 “The 
length of 2 Pendulum, so measured..that it will perform 
each vibration in a second of time, thence called the second's 
Pendulum. /é/d. 210 Siinpie Penduluin, and Detached Pen. 
dulum, are terms sometimes used to denote such Pendulums 
as are not connected with any clock, or clock-work.  JAid., 
The Mercurial Pendulum was the invention of the ingenious 
Mr. Graham .. in 1715. 1819 Paxtologia s.v., Vhe conical 
or circular penduluni, is so called from the figure described 
by the string or ball of the pendulum, 1862 Cayiry Codd. 
Vath. Papers 1V. 525 That the motion of the spherical 
pendulum is sensibly affected by the rotation of the Earth 
is the well-known discovery of Foucault. 1871 Tart & 
Steere Dynamics of Particle (ed. 3) § 208 Vhe Conical 
Pendulum, as it is called, when the particle moves in a 
horizontal plane and therefore in a circular path, the string 
describing a right circular cone whose axis is vertical. 

2. fig. In reference to oscillation (of a person, 
or of opinion, etc.) betwcen two opposites. 

1769 Funius Lett. xv. (1771) 72 1s this the wisdom of a 
great minister? or is it the vibration of apendulum? 1818 
Byron Ch. Har. ww. cix, Man! Thou pendulum betwixt a 
smile and tear. 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 300/1 The pendulum 
of opinion swings to the side opposite to that on which it 
has been unduly brought out of its position of equilibrium. 
1900 I¥estut, Gaz. 8 Nov. 4/2 The moral of the Canada 
elections is that there is no swing left in the Pendulum 
anywhere, 

b. To play pendulum: to swing or oscillate 
like a pendulum (/i/. cr_/ig.). 

1893 Sattus A/adant Sapphira 171 Beyond asking hin to 
play pendulum I sce nothing. 1897 Mary Kixcscey Jf. 
“rica iv. 77 Great rollers. .make the vessels lying broad- 
side on to them play pendulum to an extent that precludes 
the discharging or taking on of heavy cargo. 

+3. A clock that goes by means of a pendulum, 
a pendulum-elock ; also, a pendulum-watch (4b). 

1664-5 PA. Trans. 1. 14 The same Objection, against 
the exactness of these Pendulums, hath also been made here. 

«. This difference. .will not be at all perceived in the Pen- 
duls. 1696 Deruam -I71if Clockm, 62 Yor the use of such 
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as would convert old Ballance Clocks into Pendulums, 1706 
Prittivs, Royal Pendilums, are those Clocks whose Pendu- 
lum swings Seconds, and goes eight Days, shewing the Hour, 
Minutes and Seconds. ; . 

4. alirib, and Comb. a. simple attrib., Charac- 
terized by oscillation, or by regular movement 
from side to side. 

1820 Sporting Mag. V1}. 108 The pendulum shake [of the 
hand] may be mentioned next. 1865 Lned/shm, Mag. Jan. 
13 The popular mind in England has..swayed from side to 
side in « somewhat pendulum-fashion. ; ; 

b. Comb., as peudulum-rod ; pendulum-like adj., 
pendulum-wise adv.; + pendulum-balance, the 
balance-wheel of a watch, aeting as a pendulum ; 
pendulum-ball, -bob, the heavy ball or bob 
forming the lower cnd of a pendulum; pendulum- 
clock, a clock that goes by means of a pendulum; 
pendulum-cock [Cock sé.1 16] (see quot.); 
pendulum governor (Goveryor 8], a governor 
consisting of two equal pendulums attached to and 
revolving with a spindle driven by the engine or 
machine to be controlled, and operating by ‘centri- 
fugal force’; pendulum-hausse, a hausse or 
breceh-sight for a gun, so contrived as to remain 
vertieal when the wheels of the gun-carriage are 
not on a level; pendulum-level, 2 plumb-level : 
sce quot.; + pendulum-piece, a time-pieee having 
a pendulum, a pendulum-clock; pendulum-press, 
a punehing-press in which the punch is driven 
by a swinging trcadle; pendulum-pump, (a) ‘a 
pump in which a pendulum is employed to govern 
the reciproeating motion of the piston’; (4) ‘a 
dircet-acting donkey-pump in which the fly-whecls 
have an oscillatory motion in a vertical plane’ ; 
(c) ‘a pump the handle of whieh swings each 
side of its center of suspension’ (Knight Dic. 
Mfech.); pendulum-spindle, a spindle having 
a pendulum attached, which it eauses to revolve ; 
pendulum-spring, + (a) the coiled hair-spring 
conneetcd with the balanee-wheel ( peswdilum- 
balance) of a watch (ols.); (4) the spring 
to which the pendultum of a clock is attached; 
+ pendulum-watch, a watch of the modern type, 
with a balance-wheel provided with a spring and 
oseillating regularly, thus having the funetion of 
the pendulum of a clock (0és.); + pendulum 
wheat (sce quot.); pendulum-wheel, (a) the 
eseapement-wheel of a clock; (4) the balanee- 
wheel of a wateh (?0ds.); pendulum-wire, flat 
steel wire used for the pcndulum-springs of cloeks. 

1878 Asvey Photogr, (1881) 255 The *pendulum apparatus, 
which in general outline consists of a pendulum swinging in 
frout of sensitised paper in sucha manner asto give a grada- 
tion of exposure to it, and a consequent variation in tint. 
1680 Lond, Gas. No. 1538/4 Lost..,a Silver Watch. .with 
the Hours and Minutes, a "Pendulum Ballance, without 
String or Chain, @ 1688 Vititers (Dk. Buckhm.) JWrlitant 
Couple Wks. (1775) 128 Sir John pushes my lady against 
a fine new *penduluni-cluck. 1898 P. Maxson gee Dis- 
cases xiv. 226 The sounds of the heart are, like the beats of 
a well-hung pendulum.-clock, evenly spaced. 1884 I. J. 
Britten Watch & Clockm. 62 In clocks, the *pendulum 
cock is the bracket supporting the pendulum. a 1859, 1887 
* Pendulum Iausse (see Hausse}, 1727-41 CHAMBERS Cycd., 
Plomb, or* Pendulum Level, that whichshews the horizontal 
line, by means of another line perpendicular to that described 
by its plummet, or pendulum. a@1721 Keite Alaupertuis’ 
Diss. (1734) 2 Inthe year 1672, Mr. Richer going to Cayenne 
.. observed that the *Pendulum-piece he had carried with 
him, retarded considerably in respect of the Sun's mean 
Motion, 1752 Ecticott in Pui. Trans. XLVI. 480 Holes 
drilled in the broad part of the *pendulum-rod. 1822 
Isttson Sc. & Art 1. 82 A pendulunt-rod is longer in warm 
than in cold weather. 1727 Phil. Trans. XXXV. 304 A 
very irregular Motion .. like the *Pendulum-Spring of a 
Watch, 1884 F. J. Baitten Watch & Clock. 192 In sinall 
clocks the pendulum spring is often too stout. 1664 /%//, 
Trans. 1. 13 Concerning the success of the *Pendulnum- 
Watches at Sea for the Longitudes. 1678 Puustirs (ed. 4), 
Pendnlunt Vivatch,.. newly invented by Monsieur Christian 
Hugens of Zulichem,. .in which by a Pendulum or Regu: 
lator, the time is more exactly proportioned than ever 
hitherto. 1707 Mortimer //isb. (1721) I. 127 In Berkshire 
is a Wheat called “Pendulum Wheat, from its hanging of 
its ar much like the Coue-wheat (cf. quot. 1677 in PENDULE 
4). 18ag J. Nicttorson Oferat. Mechauic 492 Affected by 
any unequal impulse of the *pendulum-wheel upon the 
yallets. 1892 /’al/ Mall G. 12 Feb, 4/2 One of the electric 
ights that swung *pendulum-wise from the ceiling arrested 
the attention of the House. 

Pene, obs. furm of Paix, PEN 2; variant of PEEN. 

Pene- (pin/), prefix, repr. L. pane ‘nearly, 
almost, all but’, before a vowel fwz-, fex-, in 
a few words of rare occurrence or nonce-words, 
as Penecontempora'neous, Pe:ne-felo‘nious, 
Pe:ne-i‘nfinite (also peninfinite), Pe:ne-omni-- 
potent adjs.; in some cases formed after Jevtnsula, 
as + Pene-i'sle = Prxinscta: sce PENILE 5d. ; 
+ Pe:ne-la‘ke, a piece of water almost surrounded 
by land (oés.); Pemeplai‘n, a nearly flat region, 
a tract of land almost a plain. 

toot S. Buckman in Q. Fral. Geol. Soc. LVI. 144 Brought 
about hy what may be called *peneconteinporaneous denu- 
dation, 1890 ‘R. Botpriwoop'’ Col, Reformer (1891) 82 
‘Lots’, said the *pene-felonious traveller—‘ good place to 
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PENETRABLE. 


camp’. 1647 Warp Sang. Codler 47 These *pene-infinite 
Uater edd. pen-infinite] insolencies, which are the most 
finite Infinites of misery to men, 1668 Witkins Keal Char, 
54 *Pene-lake, Haven, Harbour, Port, Key. 1894 Slachkw. 
Mag, June 822 That *peneomnipotent thing, public opinion. 
1894 .Vatton (N. Y.) 9 Aug. 99/2 A lowland of moderate 
relief close to sea Jevel—a *peneplain, as I should term it. 
Penede, var. PENiDE. Penegrysse, obs. ¢. 


PENNY-GRASS. Peneid, var. Pen.e1p. Penele, 
Penelle: see PANELE, Panet. Peneles, obs. f. 
PENNILESS, 


Penelope (péneldpz).  [a. Gr. Mnyveddan 
(Herodotus), in Homer’s Odpssey Mnveddreca.] 

1. Name of the wife of Ulysses in ancient Greek 
legend, who, during her husband’s long absence, 
unravelled every night the web she had woven 
during the day, and thus ptt off the suitors whose 
offers she had promised to entertain when the web 
should be finished; hence (after Latin), allusively 
for ‘chaste wifc’. 

1581 J. Dect Haddon's Answ. Osor. 374, A Strumpet 
doth behave her selfe more modestly amongest us Osorius, 
then Penelope doth amongest you, 1581 Perit tr. Guasco's 
Civ, Conz, it. (1586) 136 b, My concubine is a great deale 
more inodest, than thy Penelope. 1835 J. Batman in Corn- 
wallis Mew Morld (1859) 1. App. 378 Our absent Penelopes 
were, douhtless, dreaming. ‘ ; 

2. Zool. A genus of gallinaceous birds of Central 
and South America, typieal of the subfamily Pezze- 
Jopinez or Guans: so named 1786 by Merrem. 

(Cf. 1678 Ray H7tllughdy's Ornith. 375 The common Wigeon 
or Whewer: /’exelofe Aldrovandi, tom. 3. p. 218, lin. 30.] 
1836 Maccittivray tr. /fnmboldt's Trav, xxiv. 388 There 
is a great variety of gallinaceous birds..such as the turkey, 
the hocco or curassow, penelopes and pheasants. 

Henee Penelopean (p/nelop7an) a., of or per- 
taining to, or resembling the web or weaving, or 
time-gaining policy of Penelope; Penelopine 
(p/uclépain) a. Zoo/., belonging to the subfamily 
Leuclopine of gallinaceous birds; Pene‘lopize @. 
(nonce-wi.), intr. to do like Penelope. 

1837 Beppoes Lcé, May, Poems (1851) p. cili, And so I 
weave my *Penelopean web, and rip it up again. 1903 
Contemp. Rev. Apr. 590 The deliberate and Penelopean acts 
of many of his advisers. 1853 Motceyin O. W. Holmes Li 
x. (1878) 72 There is nothing for it but to *penelopize, pull to 
pieces and stitch away again. 

Pener, Penerial, - all, obs. ff. Pexnen!, Penny- 
ROYAL, Penerth, obs. f. pern’orth, PENNY WORTH. 

Penes, pl. of Penis. 

Penest (p/ne'st). Creek Hist. [ad. Gr. mevéorns.] 
A Thessalian serf; a bondsman; a labourer. 

1835 Tnikeware Greece I. x. 437 The vast estates of these 
nobles were cultivated..by their serfs, the Penests. 1846 
Grote Greece i. iii. (1862) If. 60 ‘he Free Agora could not 
be trodden by any Penest. 

Penestone, obs. form of PENistoNe. 

Penetauncer, variant of PENITENCKAt Ods. 

Penetrability (pen/trabiliti). [f. PENE- 
TRABLE: See-1T¥. Prob. ad. inod.L.*penelrabililds; 
cf. F péuctrabidité( Euygens169o,in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
The quality of being penetrable. 

+1. Capacity of penetrating; penetrativencss, 

1609 Bisi.c (Douay) 1 Avves Coinm., The foure dowries of 
glorified bodies. . Impassibilitie. .Agilitieand Penetrabilitie. 
1659 H. More /mmmort. Soud 1. iy §11 ‘The Immediate 
Properties of a Spirit or Immateriall Substance are Penetra- 
bility and Indiscerpihility. 1687 — Auszw. /’sychop. (1680) 
122 Now for the Penetrability of SUS it is evident... that 
they can wholly penetrate one another, 

2. Capability of being penetrated ; spec. in Val. 
Philos. The (conccived) capacity ofsimultaneously 
oecupying the same space as something else (ct. 
PENETRATION 1b, IMPENETRABILITY 2), 

21648 Dicsy Closed Open. (1677) 161 According to the 
thickness and firmness of the piece (of meat] and penetra- 
bility of it. 1777 Priestiey J/att. & Spir, (1782) 1. iii, 33 
Impenetrability being as much a property as penetrahility. 
1875 Lewrs /'70bl. Life & Alind 11. 1v. § 46, 282 All the 
facts which seem to prove penetrability only prove that the 
particles are mobile and separable, not that the particles 
themselves are penetrable, 

facemles 


Penetrable (pen/trab'l), a. (s/.) 
penetrabilis, £. penelrare (sec PENETRATE and -BLF), 
perh. throngh F. pdnc/rab/e (Oresmc a@ 1400).] 

ti. Having the quality or capacity of penetrating; 
penetrative, penetrating (77. and fig.). Ody. 

1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy m. xxviit. (MS. Digby 230) 
If. 1134/1 Bawme natural That ran.. Thorn3 necke & hede in 
to many place, Penitrable by veynes of the face. 1430-40 —. 
Bochas m. (MS, Bodl. 263) If. 193/2 Ther poynant poison 
is so penetrable, a1gq8 Haut. Chron, Hen. IIIT 187’, 
His graces sight was so quike and penetrable that he saw 
him, ye and saw through him. 1597 A. M, tr. Gusdlemean’s 
fr. Chirurg. 51b/2 Yhe penetrable coulde is allsoe a sore 
enimye to all woundes in the Heade. 1668 H. Mone Div. 
Dial, Schol. (1713) 536 A Substance..most perfectly pene- 
trable, which entirely passeth through every thing. ; 

2. Capable of being penctrated or piereed ; into 
or through which access may be gaincd. a. /7/. 


(also in reference to sight). 

1538 Exyor, /’eruius..that maye be gone in, penetrahle. 
1607 Torseit. Four. Beasts (1658) 86 bt ts not penetrahle 
by the eye of nan, 1745 P. Tuomas Fraud. Anson's Voy, 12 
‘Thick Woods so entangled with Undergrowth that. .they are 
scarce penetrable. 1856 Kane. Arct. Expl, H.300 Our desti- 
nation was to the highest penetrable point of Baffin’s Bay. . 


PENETRABLENESS. 


b. fig. Capable of being penetrated by some- 
thing immaterial, as reasoning, feeling, or thought ; 
capable of being affected, susceptible ; capable of 
being mentally seen into or through, discoverable. 

1593 SHAKs. Lucr. 559 His heart granteth No penetrable 
entrance to her playning. 1594 — A7ch. ///, 111. vii. 225, I 
am not Inade of Stones, But penetrable to your kinde 
entreaties. 1602 — //am. 11. iv. 36. 1755 YOUNG Centaur 
iii. Wks. 1757 IV. 186 Such agroan. It would eccho for ever 
in a penetrable ear. 1840 7ait's Mag. VII. 275 The heads 
of the peasantry may be thick, but they are penetrable. 1869 
Ruskin Q. of Air § 5 Involved in great, tbough attractive 
and penetrable, mystery. 

B. 5. (f/) Penetrable bodies or substances. 

1658 BromHatt 7 reat. Specters 1v. 277 The water .. doth 
purge and water all penetrables, 

Hence Pe‘netrableness, penetrability; Pene- 
trably adv. ta. penetratingly (os.); b. so as 
to be penetrable. 

1594 NasHe Terrors of Nt. Whs. (Grosart) III]. 274 To 
make their prayers more penetrably enforcing. 1678 Cup- 
wortu /xfedl. Syst.1. v. 769 ‘Ebat which is Extended also, 
but Penetrably and Intangibly. 1684 Bove Porousn. 
Solid Bod. v. 41 The penetrableness of Membranes to Fuines. 

Penetral (pe‘nitril). Now vare. Also 6 
-traile, 7-9 -trale. [a. L. peretral, -trale (usually 
in pl. penetrafia: see next), from fenetral-is 
interior, innerinost, f. stem of Jezetra-re to PENE- 
TRATE.] The innermost part; of a temple, the 
sanctuary: usually in J/.: = next. 

1589 A. M[unpay] tr. Palmendos xxi. (1653) 125 The pene- 
trails. .of the stomack. 1657 W. Morick Coenxa quasi Kowwn 
vi. 64 Like “Egyptian Temples, specious in the Frontispiece, 
and a Calfor an Ape in the Penetral. 1660 H. More J/yst. 
Godi. ¥. xi. 163 Piercing to the inmost penetrals of the 
heart. 1875 G. Macponxatp Afalcolm iL x. 151 It was 
now impossible to leave the cavern... He returned into its 
penetral. 

8. with final -e (Lat. or Eng.). 

«1661 Futcer IVorthies, Cheshire t. (1662) 180 To pierce 
into the Penetrales of Learning. 1787 Maty tr. Riesbeck's 
Trav. Gernt. \vii. 111, 102 After waiting therefore some time 
the penetrale was opened, and I beheld my hero, 1827 
G. S. Faprr Sacr. Calend. Prophecy (1844) 11. 72 Seated 
upon his throne, the mercy-seat, in the penetralé of the 
Temple. 1871 G. Macponatp Sonn. concerning Fesus iti, 
Wben from the penetrale she filled the fane. 

| Penetralia (pentré'lia), sd. 77. [L., pl. of 
penelral or penetrale: see prec.] The innermost 
parts or reccsses of a building; esp. of a temple, 
the sanctuary or inmost shrine; hence gez. and fg. 
Innermost parts, recesses. 

1668 Howe Bless. Righteous (1823) 92 From the pene- 
tralia—the secret chambers of the soul. 1710 1. Futrer 
Pharm. Extemp. 274 Admitted into the inmost Pexetralia 
of the Lungs. 1779 W. ALEXANDER /Yist. [Vomen iv. (1782) 
I, 118 So little do..{they] know what passes in all the 
penetralia of the harams of the East. 1849 Miss Mutock 
OgtWies xi. (1875) 86 But the sanctum sanctorum, the 
penetralia of the city, is a small region surrounding the 
cathedral, entitled the Close. 1876 Hottanp Sev. Oaks 
xxiii. 323 Tbey followed the boy into the penetralia of the 
great office. wr: 

Hence Penetra‘lian a. rare, of or pertaining to 
the penetralia. 

1892 Lp. Lytron Aing Poppy xi. 254 Within thy spirit's 
penetralian shrine. 

+Penetrance. Os. rare—'. [f. L. pene- 
trant-ent PENETRANT: see -ANCE.] The action of 


penetrating ; penetration. 

1642 H. More Song Sou. 11. xii, Sith that this withouten 
penetrance Of bodies may be done. 

+ Penetrancy. Oss. [f.asprec.: see -ancy.] 
Penetrating quality; penetrativeness. (/2¢. and fig.) 

1663 Bove Usef Exp. Nat. Philos. 1. ii. 163 Powerful 
Menstruums, which by their activeness and penetrancy, are 
to unlock other Bodies. 1692 Ray Disc. 251 Considering 
tbe Penetrancy of such Vapours. 

Penetrant (penétrant), a. (sb.) [ad. L. pene- 
trant-em, pr. pple. of peretrare to penetrate, or F. 
pénétran’ ppl. a. (13-14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
That penetrates; penetrating. 

1. 4. Having the property of penetrating, piercing, 
or making its way into anything. 

1543 TRAHFRON Vigo's Chirurg. 1. 1. i. 68 Thys Apo- 
steme is penetrant or persynge. 1601 Hottann Pliny II. 
&7 Their sent is piercing and penetrant. 1713 DerHam 
Phys. Theol. 29 It’s Rays would be less penetrant, 1887 
R. Garnett Carlyle vii. 126 The hit was fair and penetrant. 

2. fig. in reference to the mind, intellect, etc. : 
Waving or showing mental penetration or insight; 
acute; subtle: = PENETRATING PfZ/. a. 3. 

1599 Sanpys Europe Spec. (1632) 41 So searching and 
penetrant is the cunning of that Sea [=See]. 166: Boye 
Style of Script. (1675) 188 Whose penetrant and powerful 
arguments defeat not God’s enemies. @1734 Nortu Lives 
(1826) 11. 145 His skill was more pedantic than penetrant. 
3836 W. A. Putter in Blackw. Mag. XX XIX.455 He who 
hath The vision penetrant of Poesie. ; md 

+ B. sé. A person of penctration or insight. 
Obs. rare. 

a1734 NortH Exam, 1. ii, § 173 (1740) 121 Our Pene- 
trants have fancied all the Riddles.. which in the Reign of 
King Charles 1]. were many, came N.N. E, 

Penetrate (pe‘nitreit), v. [f. L. penetrat-, 
ppl. stem of feretrare to place within, entcr within, 
pierce, etc.; related to Aezztzs interior, inmost, to 
the inmost recesses. Cf. F. Aéudtrer (13-14th c. 
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in Hatz.-Darm.), and see -aTE3 7. (Pa. pple. 
penetrated, +rarely penetrate = L. fenctralus.) 

1589 Putrennam Lug. Poesie 11. iv. (Arb.) 159 Also ye 
finde these words, penetrate, penetrable, indignitie, which 
I cannot see how we may spare them, whatsoeuer fault wee 
finde with Ink-horne termes; for our speach wanteth wordes 
to such sence so well to be vsed.] 

l. ¢vaus. ‘To make or find its (or one’s) way into 
the interior of, or right through (something): 
usually implying force or effort; to pass into or 
through ; to gain entrance or access within; to 
pierce. (Said also of the sight.) 

In quot. 1541 To cause (a thing) to enter, insert (as in L.), 

1530 Patscr. 655/2, I penetrate, I perce or thrill thorowe 
a thyng, se fenetre,..and je tresperce. 1541 CopLanp Guy- 
don's Quest. Chirurg. Civ b, The synewes be nat penetrate 
butin y°teth[L.addentes veroimplantarividentur)., 1547 
BoorneE Brev. Health cclxxix. 93 Coleryke humours .. 
penytractyng the fleshe a lytel, a1548 Hatt Chron., 
Rich. L/1 56 With out resistence [we] haue penetrate the 
ample region..of Wales. 1610 WiLLET Hexapla Dan. 282 
One bodie doth not penetrate or pierce another. 1697 
Dryven Virg. Past. vin. 97 Verse breaks the Ground, and 
penetrates the Brake. 1793 Mrs. RavcuirFe Rom. Forest 
v, Be more cautious how you penetrate the depths of this 
forest. 1849 Murcuison SiZu77a iv. 76 Those strata.. were 
also penetrated by powerful eruptions, 1860 T'ynpati 
Glac. 1. iii. 245 A cloud which it was almost impossible to 
penetrate. 1878 HuxLey Physiogr. 64 The light instead of 
penetrating the snow, is thrown back from the ice-walls of 
each little air-cell or cavity, J/od. The darkness was so 
dense that the eye (or sight) could not penetrate it. 

b. To enter and diffuse itself through; to per- 
meate. Also with personal subj.: To cause to be 
permeated; to imbue (z2¢h something). 

1680 H. More Afocal. Apoc. 43 The fixed purity thereof 
being ever penetrated by the presence of the seven Lamps 
of Fire. 1762-71 H. Wacpote Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) 
III. 151 Gibbons, whose art penetrated all materials, carved 
tbat beautiful pedestal. 1813 Baxewe t /zfrod. Geol. (1815) 
227 Organic remains..of large vegetables, completely pene- 
trated with silex. 1815 Woxpsw. Sonv., ‘ The Shepherd, 
looking eastward’ 4 That little cloud..penetrated all with 
tender light. 1856 Frouve //ist. Eng. (1858) I. i 49 A vast 
organization which once penetrated the entire trading life 
of England. 1887 Sfectator 5 Nov. 1512 The reader.. 
should have penetrated himself—so to speak—with the 
atmosphere of the times. 

2. zr. To make its (or one’s) way 7zéo or 
through something, or Zo some point or place (with 
implication of remoteness or difficulty of access) ; 
to get in or through; to gain entrance or access. 

1530 Parser. 655/2 A dangerouse weapen that is able to 
penetrate thorowe so stronge a harnesse. 1664 H. More 
lyst. Jnig. 1. xii. 40 Through which distance neitber her 
sight nor hearing can ever penetrate. 1732 Pore £f. 
Cobham 142 Born where Heav’n’s influence scarce can 
penetrate. 1798 Ferriar /dlustr. Sterne, Cert. Varieties 
Jfan 211 After the natives of Europe began to penetrate 
into the east. 1841-71 T. R. Jonrs Ani. Aingd. (ed. 4) 
430 A wide slit that allows the water freely to penetrate to 
the interior. 

3. jig. (trans.) To pierce the ear, heart, or feelings 
of; to affect deeply; to ‘touch’. 

1591 SHAKS. Two Gent. m1. i. 231 Sad sighes, deepe grones, 
nor siluer-shedding teares Could penetrate her vncom- 
passionate Sire. 1641 Descr. Familie of Lowe 3 He [Cupid] 
penetrateth the intrals of the most magnanimous. 1720 
Ozer Vertot's Rom. Rep. 11. x. 145 Like a Man penetrated 
with the utmost Grief. 1782 Miss Burney Cecilia x. x, 
Cecilia, astonished and penetrated, opposed the alteration. 
1834 SouTHEY Doctor cxxxix. (1862) 347 Certain philo- 
sophers.. have been, to use the French-English of the day, 
deeply penetrated witb this truth. 1878 R. W. Dace Lect. 
Preach. vii. 184 Men may still be penetrated with awe by 
the Divine Rigbteousness. 

b. zzir. Yo touch the heart, affect the feelings. 

1611 SHaks. Cymé. nu. ili. 14, I am aduised to giue her 
Nlusicke a mornings, they say it will penetrate. 

4. fig. (trans.) To gain intellectual access into 
the inner content or meaning of; to get or have 
insight into; to see into or through; to attain 
knowledge of; to find out, discover, discern. 

1560 tr. Fisher's Treat. Prayer To Rdr. Aivb, Who..so 
profoundely doth penetrate the comfort, ioy, and consolation 
commyng by true prayer. 1659 Gentl. Calling v. § 19 If it 
be thorougbly penetrated, it will appear no less opposite to 
contentment than the former. 1734 tr. Roliin's dnc. Hist. 
(1827) VIL. xvi. 259 Seleucus penetrated his scheme, 1818 
Jas. Mitt Brit. Jud. 11. 1v. v. 163 Clive penetrated and 
disappointed his designs. 1880 E. Wuite Cert. Relig. 53 
Men are left to penetrate their meaning by study and 
discovery, 

b. zzér. To gain intellectual or spiritual access, 
insight or knowledge; to ‘ see’ zv¢0 or through. 

1589 PuTTENHAM Eng. Poesie 1. iv. (Arb.) 25 They .. yet 
penetrated further to know the diuine essences and sub- 
stances separate. 1605 Bacon Adu. Learn. 1. v. § 2 In 
philosophy, the contemplations of man do either penetrate 
unto God, or are circumferred to nature. 1751 Harris 
Hermes Wks. (1841) 205 Thus it is that it [the mind] pene- 
trates into the recesses of all things. 1866 R. W. Dare 
Dise. Spec. Occas. vii. 233 We have not yet penetrated into 
all the secrets of nature. 

Hence Pe'netrated ff/.a.; Penetrating vd/. sh. 
(also attrzb. ; often in reference to optical instru- 
ments: cf, PENETRATION 2 b). 

1656 Eart Mon. tr. Soccalini’s Advts. fr. Parnass. u. 
liv. (1674) 204 Mistaken in their penetrating into the hidden 
sense of their actions. 1661 BoyLe Style of Seript. (1675) 87 
Divers passages of Holy Scripture..afford out of their 
penetrated bowels, rich and precious mysteries of divinity. 
1799 Sik W. Heescun. in Pil. Trans. (1800) 49 The power 
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PENETRATION. 


of penetrating into space by telescopes is very different from 
magnifying power. 1837 Gorinc & PritcHarp Microgr, 
111 An instrument whose light or penetrating power was 
superior to the other, 

Penetrating (pen/treitin), pA/.a.  [f. Penr- 
TRATE v. + -ING *.] That penetrates; penetrative. 

1. That pierces, or makes its way into or through 
something ; sfec. Having the quality of permeating 
the bodily system, or of strongly affecting the 
senses, esp. smell, taste, or hearing; sharp, pun- 
gent; shrill or far-sounding. 

1598 Frori0, Oxigori, a kinde of piercing or penetrating 
medicine. 1646 Sir T. browne Pseud, Ep. i. ii. 58 Effluxions, 
tbeir penetrating natures, 1712 tr. Pomet’s Hist. Drugs 
i. 197 A strong penetrating Smell. 1802 Btxcrey Anim. 
Biog. (1813) 111. 349 The Penetrating Flea, or Chigoe. 1874 
Stupps Const, /ist, 1. iii, § 22. 47 Liberty is more penetrating 
and more extensive than elsewhere. 

2. fig. That touches the heart or feelings intensely; 
deeply affecting. 

1632 Liricow 7 raz, 111."107 Courteous penetrating lenity. 
ws1-5 Brimtey L£ss., Tennyson 77 From the penetrating 
tenderness. .of his love for the young girl. 

3. fig. Having power to search with the mind 
into a thing; having or showing insight; acute, 
discerning. 

a 1680 Butter Rem. (1759) 1.4 And bent his penetrating 
Brow, As if he meant to gaze her througb. 1721 Appison 
Spect. No. 62 ? 8 The most penetrating of all the French 
Criticks, 1718 Free-thinker No. a 237 Their Judgment 
grows clear and penetrating. 1795 Burke Le¢t., to Hussey 
(1844) IV. 276 A wise person, of a penetrating and sagacious 
mind, 1828 Scotr #. W. Perth ix, Acute features, and a 
penetrating look, 1875 Wuitney Life Lang. ix.174 It takes 
a more penetrating and enlightened study to pick out the 
signs of original unity. 

Hence Pe‘netratingly adv.; Pe‘netratingness. 

1662 H. Stusse /ud. Nectar iii. 55 The strength and 
penetratingness of their smell. 1670 Cotton Esfernon it. 
vii. 332 Even the most penetratingly Lagu began to 
grow weary of their suspicion. 1885 J. Hawrnorne A/iss 
Cadogna xvi. 206 Eyeing him penetratingly in her turn. 

Penetration (penétré-fan). [ad. late L. 
penetration-em, n. of action from Penetrare to 
PENETRATE; cf. F. Aénc%ialion (Oresme, 14th c.).]} 

L. The action, or an act, of penetrating or pierc- 
ing; the passage of anything into or through a 
body ; also, mutual permeation as of two fluids. 

1623 Cockeram, Penetration, a piercing. 1667 Mitton 
P. L. im. 5853 His Magnetic beam, ..to each inward part 
With gentle penetration, though unseen, Sboots invisible 
vertue even to the deep. 1800 WotLaston in PAdt. Trans. 
XC. 241 Two fluids of unequal density are brought into con- 
tact, and unite by mutual penetration. 1803 /dé/. XCIIL. 112 
Mr. Brisson ..bas observed, that a mutual penetration takes 
place, when eleven parts of gold are alloyed with one of 
copper. 1826 R. Scott Hayling Island 95 Curiosity .. 
has never induced the proprietor..to descend below the 
penetrations of the ploughshare. 1856 Kane Arct. Exfl. 
II. App. 301 It became my duty..to attempt the penetration 
of this ice. 

b. Nai. Fhilos. Used for a supposed or con- 
ceived occupation of the same space by two bodies 
at the same time: formerly femetration of dinzen- 
stons (Scholastic L. peretralio dimensionum). Cf. 
IMPENETRABILITY 2. 

1661 Bove Spring of Air ui. iii. (1682) 44, I see not how 
the examiner's condensation can be performed without 
penetration of dimensions: a thing that philosophers in 
all ages have looked upon as by no means admitted by 
nature. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Penetration of 
Dimensions, 1s a Philosophical way of expressing, That two 
Bodies are in the same Place, so tbat the Parts of one do 
every where penetrate into, and adequately fill up the 
Dimensions or Places of the Parts of the otber; whicb is 
manifestly impossible, and contradictory to Reason. 1830 
Kater & Larpser J/ech. i. 5 There are many instances of 
apparent penetration; but in all these, the partsof the body 
which seem to be penetrated are displaced. : 

2. Power of penetrating, as a measurable quantity 
or quality. a. Guznery. The depth to which a 
bullet or other projectile will penetrate any material, 
as earth or metal, against which it is fired. 

1807 Hutton Course Math, 11. 336 Mr. Robins found this 
penetration, by eaperiment, to be only § inches, 1892 
Greener Breech Loader 125 The rack is placed about 4 ft. 
from the ground, and fired at from the standard distance 
{40 yards); the number of sheets pierced by one or more 
shots is the penetration. sg01 Daily Chron. 25 May 3/2 
The more penetration shells have tbe better. 


b. Optics. The power of an optical instrument 
to enable the observer to see into space, or into 


an object. . : 

(a) In a telescope: Power of rendering distant objects 
visible or distinct, considered in relation to their distance ; 
‘space-penetrating power’. It is measured by the number 
of times that the distance of an object would bave to be in- 
creased in order tbat it should appear, when viewed through 
the telescope, exactly as it does to the naked eye at its 
actual distance. (4) Ina microscope: Power of the object- 
glass to give distinct vision for some distance both beyond 
and within its exact focus. | 

1799 Sir W. Herscuet in Phil. Trans. (1800) 82 My 
telescope. .possessed a power of penetration, whicb exceeded 
that of natural vision 61.18 times, /did. 83 We did not stop 
at the single stars.. when the penetration of the natural eye 
was to be ascertained. 1867 J. Hocc A/icrosc. L th 72 
Penctration, or that power which enables tbe observer to 
see deep into the structure of objects without any alteration 
of focus. ; a. ; 

3. fig. The action, or capacity, of penetrating 


PENETRATIVE. 


something with the mind; ability to see mentally 
into or through a thing; keenness of perception or 
understanding ; insight, acuteness, discernment. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. To the King § 2, I have been 
.. possessed with an extreme woonder at .. the penetration 
of your Iudgement. 1709 Steece Yatler No. 57 » 2 You 
can pretend to be a Manof Penetration. 1769 Funius Lett. 
xv, (1771) 73 Common sense foresees consequences which 
have escaped your..penetration. 1865 Dickens A/ué. #9. 11. 
v. Mrs. Lammle [was] a woinan of penetration and taste. 

4. attrib., as penetration tariff: see quot. 

1890 Times 24 Dec. 3/4 M. Noblemaire .. has in this 
pamphlet defended .. ‘penetration tariffs’. By tbis ex- 
pression is meant tariffs which diminish with the distances 
over which goods are conveyed, 

Penetrative (pe‘niireitiv), a. [ad. med.L. 
fenetraliv-us, f. ppl. stem of L. penetrare: see 
-ATIVE. In F. péndtralif, -i2e (13th c. in Hatz.- 
Damn.).] Having the quality of penetrating. 

1. Having the quality of piercing, entering, or 
making its way into anything; spec. Having the 
property of entcring through the senses, or of 
keenly affecting the sense organs; sharp, pungent. 
-\lso said of the eye or sight in reference to its 
piercing quality. Cf. PENETRATING Af/.a. 1. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch, v. in Ashm, (1652) 69 Wherefore 
it [sweet smell] is in Aier more penetrative. 1528 LyNoesay 
Dreme 73 The air was rycht penetratyve. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens 11. \xxix. 253 Vhe whole herbe is of a strong, and 
penetratiue sauour. 1686 Goao Celest. Bodies 1. 1x. 30 
Cold is .. Active and Biting, Penetrative through Glass it 
self. 1819 W. Taytor in A/onthly Mag. XLVI. 401 The 
churches of England and Scotland so nearly agree in 
doctrine, that their ordinations might be rendered recipro- 
cally penetrative. 1853 Trexcu Proverbs 140 ‘ Where the 
devil cannot come, he will send’; a proverb .. which ex- 
cellently sets out the penetrative character of teinptations. 

2. fig. That penetrates to the seat of the feelings. 

1605 Suaks. Ant. & Cl. wv. xiv. 75 Bending downe Ilis 
corrigible necke, his face subdu’de To penetratiue shame. 

3. fig. \laving the power of mental penetration ; 
characterized by or showing insight; intellectually 


acute: = PENETRATING AP/. a. 3. 

1727 Swiet Ef, to T. Snow g O thou, whose penetrative 
Wisdoan found The South-Sea Rocks and Shelves where 
Thousands drown’d. 1846 Ruskin JJod. Paint, 11. un 1. 
iii. § 1 »targin, Imagination penetrative is concerned not 
with tbe combining but_apprehending of things. 1871 
Morey Voltaire (1886) 6 So vigorous and minutely penetra. 
tive was the quality of his understanding. dj 

Hence Penetratively adv., in a penctrative 
manner, with penetration; Pe'netrativeness, 


penetrative quality, power of penetration. 

1652 Frencn Vorksh. Sp viii. 71 Because of its wonderfull 
penetrativenes leaving no part or places of the body un- 
searcbed. 1697 J. Serceaxt Solid Philos. 456 Got by 
looking more penetratively tnto those Distinct Natures in 
our Mind. 1873 M. Arnotp Lit. 6 Dogma (1876) a8 By his 
incomparable lucidiy and penetrativeness. _ 1878 Grosakrr 
in H. More's Poems Mein. Introd. 29/1 Of at Principal 
Tulloch writes penetratively. 

Penetrator (pe‘n/tre'ta:). [a. late L. peve- 
trator, agent-n. from fenelrare: see PENETRATE 


and -or.} One who penetrates (/#¢. or fig.). 

1824 W. Iavine 7. Trav. 1. 209 A digger of Greck roots, or 
a penetrator of pyramids. 1829 Lytron Devereux iw. v, 
He is a perfect penetrator into human vices. 

+ Pe-netre, v. Obs. rare—°. [a. F. péndtre-r.] 
To penetrate. 

¢153z Du Wes /atred. Ir. in /alsgr. 945 To penetre, 
Jausser [=to pierce]. 952 enetyer, to penetre or throwe. 

+Penetrive, 2. Sv. Obs. Also penitrive. 

[f. stem of F. péndtr-er +'-1vE. Cf. penser, pensive.) 
= PENETRATIVE. 

61480 Hexryson Prayer for Pest 26 in Bannatyne Poems 
(Hunter. Cl.) 62 Slaik hy, plaig that is so penetryve. 1533 
Be.cenven Livy 1. x. (S. 1. S.) 56 Thir sex brethir..ruschit 
with maist penetrive and awful wapynnys like pe bront of 
twa arniyis togiddir. 1536 — Cron. Scot. (1821) I. p. vii, 
For stormis cauld and frostis penitrive. 

Penett(e, obs. form ag -ENNET. 

Pen-feather (pe‘n)fe:da1). 
FEATHER. ] 

1. A quill-feather of a bird’s wing. 

1602 Withal’s Dict, 17/2 The great feather of a bird called 
a pen feather, penna. 1692 Rav Dre. 1. iv. (1732) 192 How 
happens it that we find none of their Pen-feathers? 1825 
Scotr Betrothed Introd., Take care your own pen-feathers 
are strong enough to support you. 1899 Daily News 19 Aug. 
7/5 Pen-feathers are seen on cycling hats. 

2. A young undeveloped feather ; a PIN-FEATHER. 

1877 NNW. Linc. Gloss., Pen-feathers, small, undeveloped 
feathers. 1900 Eng. Dial. Dict. (S. Nott.), ‘A dont like 
pluckin this fowl; it’s all pen-feathers’, /ésd. (Reported 
from many districts, northern and midland.) 

Pen-feathered (pe'n,fe:Sa1d), a. [f. Pen 5d.2 
1c +/feathered, in the sense ‘ feathered with ‘‘ pens” 
only’. Ct. the synonymons PIN-FEATHERED.] 

1. Having the feathers undeveloped, or showing 
the quills or barrels only, without vanes (see PEN- 
FEATHER 2), as a young bird; half-fledged; not 
fully fledged ; also fg. immature, ‘ callow’. 

1628 Earte Microcosm. Aturney (Arb.) 65 His hatching 
lwas] vnder a Lawer; whence though but pen-feather’d, hee 
hath now nested for himselfe. 1659 R, Witp Poems (1870) 
36 Not a pen-feathered lark who ne'er tried wing. 1708 
Prior Turtle & Sparrow 263 My children then were just 
pen-feather'd, Some little corn for them I gather'd. 1858 
Gen, P. Yunomeson Andi Alt. 1. liii. 208 The most extra- 
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ordinary argument, worthy of being set down in any pen- 
feathered logician’s list of fallacies. 

2. Said of a horse or his hair when rough and 
bristly. 

1737 Brackes Farviery /mpr. (1756) 1. 346 So that the 
Hair stare, and is (what some term) pen-feather’d. 1828 
Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Pen-feathered, when the skin or hair 
of a horse is rough, he is said to be pen-feathered. His hair 
is so sticky that it resembles pens or feathers. 1874 W. 
Witiams Princ, Veterinary Med. (1888) 389 Tbe batr stands 
on end ‘pen-featbered’. 

Pen-fish, [f. PEN 54.2 + Fisn sb.1] 

1. A squid or calamary (cf. PEN s/.2 3c). 

1835-6 Topp Cycl. Anat. 1. 321/2 The common Calamary 
or Pen-fisb. . 

2. The sparoid fish Calamus penna of the Carib- 
bean Sea: called in Spanish fes de pluma. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Penfold (pe'n,fould), sd. [f. PEN 5d.) + Fob 
56.2] A fold for penning sheep or cattle; also, an 
enclosure for stray cattle, etc., a pound: PIN- 
FOLD sh. (Also fg.) 

175 Cuuachyarp CAiffes (1817) 154 Who is betrapt in 
penfold close is sure At neede to want both ayde and 
skoutes. 1656 Eart Mow. tr. Boccalini’s Aduts. fr. Parnass. 
1, xIvii. (1674) 62, 1 never had in my Penfolds above soo 
Sheep. 1832 ict 2 & 3 Wl. /V,c. 64 Sched. O. 30 Thence 
in a straight line to the southern extremity, close by a pen- 
fold, of the fence which divides the two fields 1871 Swis. 
BURNE Songs écf. Sunrise, [lalt bef. Rome 275 The sheep 
of the priests, and the cattle That feed in the penfolds of 


Kings. 
Penfold, v. [f. prec. sb.] ‘rans. a. To 
b. To confine in 


divide into or as into penfolds. 
or as in a penfold: = PINFOLD v. 

1830 I. Taytor Unitar.in Logic in Theol. etc. (1859) 82 
The whole area is penfolded by pews. 1851 — MWesley (1852) 
ros Those partitionments within which soulless religionists 
are content to be penfolded. 

Penful (penful). [f. Pen 53.2 44-FuL 2.) The 
quantity (of ink) taken up by a pen at one dip; 
transf. as much as one can wrtte with this. 

1sss R. Brauam Lydgate's Chron. Troy To Rdr., I shulde 
neuer then haue dared, to baue bestowed hereof one penful 
of yncke. 21662 Hleyiin Laval (1668) 479 An Act..which 
he had also signed with the same Penful of Ink. 1771 H. 
Wateote Let. to C'tess Ossory 27 June, I have not picked 
up a penful [of news] since I wrote to my lord. 

Pengolin: see PANGOLiN. 

Penguin (pengwin, pe‘ngwin). Also 6-7 
pengwin, -gwyn, -guyn, 7 -guine, (8 pin-). 
(Origin obscure: see Note below. It appears that 
the name was first given to the Great Auk or 
Garc-fowl of the seas of Newfoundland, still called 
in I. pingoutn or pinguzn (1600 in Iatz-Darm.), 
But it was soon applied also to the birds now 
called penguins, in F. mtanchots (found by Drake 
at Magcllan’s Straits in 1578), which have a general 
extcrnal resemblance to the northern bird, though, 
in the opinion of zoologists, widcly removed in 
structure. In this sense, also, Du. and Ger. inguin, 
Da. and Sw. pingvin, all from English.] 

+1. A former name of the Great Ank or Gare- 
fowl (Adca tmpennis). Obs. 

1578 Parkurest Lef. 13 Nov. in Hakluyt fey. (1600) IIL. 
133 Newfoundland is in a temperate Climate... There are.. 
many other kind of hirdes store, too long to write, especially 
at one Island named Penguin, where wee may drine them 
on a planke into our ship as many as shall lade her. These 
birdes are also called Penguins, and cannot flie. 1582 
Ingram's Narrative in  Hakluyt Voy, (1589) 560 The 
Countrey men call them Penguins (which seemeth to be a 
Welsh name). a@ 1589 i1/. //ore's Voy. Cape Breton in 1536, 
ibid. 518 They came to part of the West Indies abont Cape 
Breton, shaping their course thence Northeastwards, vntill 
they came to the Island of Pengnin,..whereon they went 
and founde it full of great foules white and gray, as bigge as 
geese. 1620 J. Mason New-found-land 4 Vhe sea fowles, 
are Gulles, white and gray Penguins. 1664 Butier //nd. 
1. li, 60 And were invented first from Engins, As Indian 

Britans were from Penguins, 1678 Ray ss ee Ornith. 
322 The Bird called Penguin by our Seamen, which seems 
to be Hoiers Gotfugel. 1792 é. Cartwricut Jrul. Resid. 
Labrador \\1. §5 (5 July 1785) A boat caine in from Funk 
Island laden with birds, chiefly penguins. [1863 Lye. 
Antiq. Man ii. 15 Among the bones of birds, scarcely any 
are more frequent. .than those of the auk or penguin (dca 
tnpennts).) 

. Now, The general name of birds of the family 
Sphenisctda, including several genera of sea-fowl 
inhabiting the southern hemisphere, as near Cape 
Horn, the Falkland Islands, the Cape of Good 
Hope, etc., distinguished by having the wings re- 
presented by scaly ‘flippers’ or paddles with which 
they swim under water. 

1588 1. Cannisue in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 809 The Port of 
Desire...In tbis place we had gulles, puets, pengnaay and 
seales in aboundance. /éé?., We put into the Streight of 
Magelan, and on the 8 { Jan. 1587] we came vnto the Islands 
named by Sir Francis Drake the one Bartholomewe Island, 
..and the other Penguin Island. rg91 J. Jane Last Voy. 
Candish ibid. (1600) 111. 85 This Penguin hath the shape of 
a bird, but hath no wings, only two stumps in tbe place of 
wings. 1638 Sir T. Hersert 7rav. (ed. 2) 13 Here 
[‘Pengwin’ or Robben Island, near Rare Town] are also 
birds cal’d Pen-gwins (white-head in Welch) like Pigmies 
walking uprigbt, 1655 E. Terry Voy. &. /ndia 26 ‘There 
are very many great lazy fowls upon and about tbis Island 
{Robben Island] with great cole-black bodtes and very wbite 


PENIBLE. 


heads, called Penguins. 1678 Rav JI ?lughdy’s Ornith. 322 
The Birds of tbis kind..the Hollanders from their fatness 
called Penguins. 1775 Cravton in PAil. Trans. LXVI. 
103 There are four kinds; the yellow, or king penguin; tbe 
red ; the black or holey, from their burrowing under ground ; 
and the jumping jacks, froin their motion, 1877 W. THOMSON 
Voy. Challenger 11. 167 The penguin as a rule swims under 
water, rising now and hen and restingon the surface. 1885 
Newton in Lacycl. Brit. XVIII. 45 Under the name 
impennes we have a group of Birds, the Penguins...The 
title of an Order can scarcely be refused to them. 

3. atirib. and Comb., as penguin kind; penguin 
duek, a variety of the common duck having the 
feet placed far back so as to induce a nearly erect 
attitude like that of a penguin; penguin grass, 
the Tussock-grass of the Falkland Islands, /oa 
flabellata ; penguin rookery, an assemblage of 
penguins, a penguinery. 

18.. TEGETMEIER Poultry 310(Cass. Suppl.) The colours of 
the *Penguin duck are varied. 1775 Ciaytonin PAil. Trans. 
LXVI. 100 Near the shore, where-ever there is a sandy soil, 
a species of grass grows, called *Penguin grass. 1774 GoLpsM. 
Nat. List. (1776) V1. 49 Those of the *Penguin kind..with 
round bills, legs hid in the abdomen, and short wings. 1885 
Newton in Ameycel. Brit. XVI. 491/2 Vhe habit of the 
helpless birds, when breeding, to congregate by hundreds 
and tbousands in what are called ‘ *Penguin-rookeries ’. 

[.Vote. Our earliest examples of the name Jenguzn are due 
to Hakluyt. His account of Hore’s Voyage to Cape Breton 
was taken down by bim, some fifty years after the event, 
from the mouth of Thomas Buts, a survivor of the voyage. 
If we could be sure that the name ‘ Penguin Island’ dated 
back to 1536, this would be the earliest occurrence of the 
word, as it 1s certainly the earliest Engtish notice of the bird. 
Ingram's Narrative, if reliable, would be evidence for the 
name in 1568-9; but his tale is discredited, and is thus evi- 
dence only that he had heard of the penguin by 1582, four 
years later than Parkhurst’s letter to Hakluyt. ‘he southern 
fowl, found by Drake (as by Magalhaens hefore him) at 
Magellan’s Straits, is fully described in 7 Ae World Encom- 
passed by Sir Francts Drake, published by his nephew in 
1628, ‘out of the Notes of Mr. Francis Fletcher’, Drake’s 
chaplain (ed. Hakl. Soc., 1854, p. 75), but no name is there 
given to it. The name occurs however in a MS. of 1677, 
stated to bea transcript of Fletcher's original Notes of 1578: 
‘infinite were the number of fowles, which the Welsh inen 
named Penguin, and Magilanus tearmed them geese ’ (rid. 
72); but the absence of the name from tbe printed work of 
1628, and from three other 16th c. accounts of the voyage 
(i6id. Appendix 217, 237, 279), in which the bird is described, 
makes the occurrence of Jenegnin in Fletcher's original Notes 
somewhat doubtful. ‘he name certainly occurs in the 
narrative of Candishe or Cavendish, 1588; though his state- 
ment that Drake named one of the isles ‘ Penguin Island’ 
is at variance with that of the eye-witnesses I letcher and 
Winter (f47¢. 76, 279), who both state that he named it S#. 
George's Island ‘in honour of England’. ‘The attribution 
of the nanie Jerguin to‘ the Welsh men ’, and its explanation 
as Welsh fen ewyn ‘white head’, appears also in Ingram, 
and later in Sir Thomas Herbert's 7xazvc/s—in ed. 1634 as 
a surinise, i ed, 1638 as an accepted fact. But, besides that 
the Great Auk had not a white head (though it had white 
spots in front of the eyes), there are obvious bistorical diffi- 
culties, which some would remove in part by supposing the 
name to have been originally given by Breton fishermen. 
Other suggestions that the name is derived from L. pingus 
‘fat’, or 1s an alteration of ‘ pin-wing ’, referring to the rudi- 
mentary wings, are merely unsupported conjectures.) 

Penguin, var. Pincurn, a West Indian plant. 

Penguinery (pengwinari). [f. Pencurn + 
-ERY.] An assemblage or colony of penguins; 
a place where pengtins congregate and breed. 

1839 Fitzroy Narr. ‘ Adventure’ 1. 388 The old bird gets 
on a little eminence, and makes a great noise.. holding its 
head up in the air, as if it were haranguing the penguinnery. 

Pen-gun. Sc. [f. PEN 5b.4+Gun sb.] A toy 
air-gun made from a quill; a pop-gun. ‘ Zo crack 
Kthe a pen-gun: to be very loquacions’ (Jamieson). 

1818 Scott //rt. A/rd7. xvii, This mad quean, after cracking 
like a pen-gun, and skirling like a pea-hen for the haill night. 
1821 lackw, Afag. Aug. 35 (Jam.) Pen-guns are made and 
fired at the season when the turnip first comes to market ; 
which turnip, cut in thin slices and bored through with the 
quill, forms the charge. 1835 Mxs. Cartyte Lett. 1. 37 He 
sang, talked like a pen-gun. 

Penholder (peuhduldai). [f. Pen sd,.2 + 
Ho.per!.] A holder for a (steel or other) pen, 
consisting of a cylindrical rod of wood, ivory, 
metal, or other material, with a metal barrel or 
other device at the end into which a pen or ‘nib’ 
(see PEN sb.2 4) may be fixed; the pen and penholder 
together forming a writing instrument or ‘ pen’ 
of which the penholder forms the handle. 

1815 Weitincton Let. to SirC. Flint 19 June (in Westy. 
Gaz. 12 Apr. (1904) 9/2), A small silver or thick glass inkstand, 
with one of Braham’s patent penholders and one of his pens. 
1859 //andbh. Turning 37 Any long slender piece of work, 
as a screen handle or a pen holder. 

Peni, obs. form of PENNY. 

Penial (prnial), @. Anat. [f. PENt-s + -AL.] 
Belonging to or connected with the penis. 

1877 Cours & Aten N. Amer. Rod. 535 A dependent 
lobe, occupying the site of the penial sheath of the male. 
1888 Roiieston & Jackson Anim. Life 33 Mammals of the 
Rodent and other orders. .possess a penial ossicle. 

+Pe-nible, 2. Os. Forms: 4 peyneble; 4-5 
peyn-, penyble; 5pein-,7penible. [a.F. pénible 
(12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. feze pain: see -BLE.] 

1. Painstaking, careful; putting forth effort, hard- 
working. ‘ ; 

61386 Cuaucer Clerk's T. 658 The moore trewe if bat it 
were possible She was to hym in loue and moore penyble. 
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— Monk's T, 310, I seye, so worshipful a creature..So 
penyble in the werre, and curteis eke. 1481 Caxton Godefroy 
209 he horses..were in this bataylle more stronge and 
nore penyble than were the horses of the turkes. 

2. Causing or involving pain or trouble; painful. 

1426 LypG. De Gutl. Pilgr. 6634 With many woundys ful 
terryble, And rebukys ful penyble. 1430-40 — Bochas 1. 
xi, (1554) 22b, Tell on anon, if it be possible, Which of their 
sorowes is fond most peinible. 
Introd. 21 His [Physician's] profession being in it selfe so 
penible and laborious. 

Hence t Pe‘nibly (peynybly) adv., painstakingly. 

1303 R. Brunne //and/. Synne 5802 A trew man..Pat wyl 
serue be to pay, Peyneble, al pat he may. /d/d. 10339 But 
euery tyme was redy And seruede hym peynybly. 

Penicil (pe'nisil). [ad. L. pénzci//-2s PeNnci..] 

1. Nat. Hist. A small bundle or tuft of slightly 
diverging hairs, resembling a paint-brush. 

1826 Kirpy & Sp. Eutool. 1V. xivi. 277. 

2. Med. ‘ A tent or pledget for wounds or ulcers’ 


(Webster 1828-32). 


Penicillate (pe‘nisil), a. Not. 7/ést. [f. 1. 
péenicill-us (see prec.) + -ATE?, Cf. mod.F. pén?- 
ctl/é.] a. Furnished with a penicil or penicils ; 
having a small tuft or tufts of hairs, scales, etc. 
b. Formed into or forming a small tuft or brush, 
e. Having markings like those made with a pencil 
or brush ; streaked, pencilled. 

1819 G. SamoveLte Exutomol. Contpend. 147 Joints [of 
tarsi] penicillate—dilated. 1835 Kirsy //ad, & Just. Anim, 
TI. xvi. 66 The penicillate family. .is remarkable for several 
pencils or tufts of long and short scales, which distinguish 
the sides of the body. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 310 Rumex 
..Stigmas penicillate. 

So Penicilla:ted a. = prec.; Pe'nicilla:tely 
adv., in the form of a penicil; Pe:nicilla‘tion, 
a growth of hairs, etc., in the form of a penicil. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IL. 556 The black 
points sometimes present a stellated or penicillated arrange- 


| 
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1633 Hart Diet of Diseased © 


ment. 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 127 The inner row of 


tentacles],..furnished with a short fibrous penicillation at 
the ends. 1872 H.C. Woop Fresh-Water Algz 22 Fila- 
ments..in filiform fasciculi, which are often much elongate 
and penicillately exserted from the open common sheath. 

Penicilliform (penisi‘liffim), a. [ad. mod.L. 
pinicilliformis, f, pénicill-us: sce -FoRM.] Of the 
form of, or resembling, a hair-pencil; * arranged 
in a brush or tuft’ (Syd. Soc, Lex.). 

1811 in Hoorer Med, Dict. 1831 R. Knox Cloguet’s 
Anat. 465 Kasciculate, penicilliform filaments, folded in the 
direction of their length. 1857 Mayne Z.xfos. Lex., Peni- 
cilliformis,. .resembling a hair-pencil. .; penicilliform. 

| Penicillium (penisi‘liim). [mod. Bot.L., 
f. L. péntctll-ces, -2em.] 

1. Bot. A genus of ascctomycetons fungi, including 
several of the common moulds. 

1867 J. Hoce AJéicrosc. u. i. 298 Portions of penicillium 
and aspergillus moulds. 1874 Cooke /‘nugi3 Vhe spores 
of Penicillium are capable of being transformed into yeast. 

2. Nat. /fist.and Anat, = PENICIL 1, PENICILLUS 1. 

1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Penicillium, term for a tuft-like mass 
of vessels or fibres spreading out from one point. 

|) Penicillus (penisi‘lds), Pl. -i. [L.: scc 
PENCIL, PENICIL.] 

l. Anat. Each of the tufts formed by the ramifi- 
cations of the portal vein in the liver, and of the 
minute arteries in the spleen. 

1822-34 Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) 1. 332 Absorbed from 
the penicilli or pores of the liver. 1878 tr. //. von Zicmssen’s 
Cycl. Med. VIL. 353 Each penicillus [in the spleen] with 
the corresponding veins, forms a closed and independent 
vascular system. 

2. = PENICIL 2. 

1727-41 Cuamsers Cycl., Penicillus, among chirurgeons 
is used for a tent, to be put in wounds or ulcers. 1893 in 
Syd. Soc, Lex, 

Penide. ?0és. Forms: 4-5 penyde, 5-7 
penede, 6 -idie, 6-7 -idee, 7 penid, 5-9 penide. 
See also PennetT. [a. I*. pévede (15the. in Godef.), 
ad, med.L. penzdium, usually pl. -2@ (Constantinus 
Afer @ 1100), a. med.Gr. mevidioy, -1a = ‘sprma 
sacchari’ (frequent in Byzantine medical writers, 
e. gy» Actuarius and Nicolaus Myrepsus) ; supposed 
to be ad. Pers, doh panid refined sugar, in Arab. 
al-fanid: see ALPHENIC. (Thence also Diapenz- 
dion.) Cf. Dozy & Engelmann, Glossazre s.v. 
Alferiigue, and Devic (Littré Szfp/t.).] A piece 
or stick of barley-sugar, or of a similar preparation 
of sugar, used asa remedy for colds. (Usually £7.) 

1390 Earl Derby's Exped. (Camden) 19 Pro ij lb. penydes, 
ijs. c1g400 Lanfranc's Cirurg, 219 Sepe it wib a litil 
salt & 3eue it pe pacient & do peron penidis. 1533 
Exyort Cast. Helthe (1541) 81 If there be no feuer, penidees, 
malowes, orage, gourdes, c¢1623 Lopce Poore Mans 
Fadentt (Hunter, Cl.) 28 Take..of sugar penedes to the 
quantity of them all. 1683 Satmon Dorou Aled. t.177 With 
sugar Penids make a Bolus for one dose. 1851 Mayvurw 
Lond. Labour \, 204 If the boiled and yet soft sugar be 
rapidly ..extended, and pulled over ahook, it becomesopaque 
and white, and then constitutes pudded sugar, or penides. 

+ Peni-diate, «. Obs. rare. [f. med.L. penidz- 
um: sce -ATE2.] In sugar penzdiate, app. =prec. 

1656 Ripctey Physick 258 Sugar Penidiate, three ounces. 

Peniform (prnifpim),a. [f. L. pev2-s + -1)Form.] 
Of the form of, or resembling, a penis. 

1875 tr. //, von Zicmssen's Cycl. Med. X. 76. 
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Penigrasse, -gres(se, obs. ff, PENNY-GRASS. 
Penil (prnil). [a. F. pene? (12-13the.) :—L. 
type *Sectaniculum, dim. of pecten ‘comb’, in 
sense ‘hair of the pubes’.) The suprapubic or 
hypogastric region; the pubes. 

1842 Duncuison Aled, Lex., Penil, mons veneris. 1857 
Duttock Cazeaur’ Alidiwif. 45 Found on the penil, the 
labia majora, and the genito-crural folds. 


+Penile, pe'nisle, s/. Os. Also pene-isle. 
[f. L. pwne- almost (see PENE-) + 2/e, ISLE, after 
peninsula. Cf. F. presgetle.] = PENINSULA. 


1611 Sreen [/ist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xii. (1623) 703 A great Capeof | 


Land or penile in Normandy. 1618 Botton /lorus (1636) 
280 From thence he suddenly escaped to the penile of Pharus. 
1627 Sreep England i. §6 Britaine thereby is of a supposed 
Penisle made an Iland. 1668 Witkins Real Char. 1.11. § 3. 
53 Promontory, Cape,.. Point, Pene-isle. 1716 M. Davies 
Athen, Brit, UN, Diss. Physick 39 Podalirins .. had: her, 
endow'd with the Penisle call’d Chersonesus, for his Pains. 

Penile (pinail), @. Avat, [ad. mod.L. penil-ts, 
f. Penis.) = PENIAL. 

1861 Bumsteap Ven. Dis. (1879) 319. 1889 Treves Alan. 
Surg. U1. 633 If the calculus be in the penile part [of the 
urethra}. 1897 Ad/butt's Syst. Med. 11. 1081. 

Penillion: see PENNiLL. 

Peninsula (p/ni-nsivli). Pl. -ag (-iz), for- 
merly -@. Also 7 in anglicized form (or from 
Fr.) peninsul, -e. [a. L. pandnszla, f. pene-, 
PENE- almost + zaszda island; in F. péndnsule 
(1544 in Hatz.-Darm.). /%vsezzzsuda in Livy and 
Pliny is translated by Holland demze tsland.] 

A piece of land that is almost an island, being 
nearly surrounded by water; by extension, any 
piece of land projecting into the sea, so that the 
greater part of its boundary is coast-line; e.g. 
Hindostan, the Balkan Peninsula. 

1538 Le.anp /é/z, LII.21 This Peninsula to cumpace it by 
the Rote lakkith litle of a Mile. 1577 Harrison Exgland 
1. vill. in L/oltushed I, 14 b/2 None Islandes at all.. but one 
lytle Byland, Cape or Peninsula, 1612 Capt. Smitn Jap 
Virgiuta 4 Their corne-fields being girded therein in a 
manner as Peninsulaes. 1615 G. Sanpys 7'rav. 220 A pro- 
montory in forme of a pene-insula. 1633 T. Starrorp Pac. 
ft). . xxiii. (1821) 434 That Pen-insula (being strong in its 
owne nature), 1754 Pocockr 7'rav. Lng. (Camden) II, 108 
Crossing over in a boat to the peninsula of Selsey. 1807 
Pinkerton Geog. Il, 203 The Malaian peninsula. 1860 
Mottey Netherd (1868) 1. i. 7 The Spanish and Italian 
Peninsulas have had a different history. 

B. 1613 Purcnas /’ilerimage vim. xiv. (1614) 816 Next is 
that necke or narrow extent of Land... knitting the two 
great Peninsuls of the North and South America together, 
1617 Moryson /¢in, 1.257 A Hill like a Peninsul. /62d, 274 
‘The region or Country called Fife which is a Peninsule.. 
lying Letween two creekes of the Sea called Frith and Taye. 
1665 Sir T. Hersert / raz, (1677) 351 A Pen-insule some 
call it and no Isle. ; 

b. Zhe Peninseda (spec.): Spain and Portugal. 

1775 R. Twiss Trav. [ort. & Sp. 8 This peninsula (as the 
natives call Portugal and Spain). 1812 Scott Let. to Aliss 
F. Baillie 4 Apr., My thoughts are anxiously turned to the 
Peninsula. 1855 Mottey Dutch Ref, (1861) 11. 290 The 
romantic race which had once swayed the Peninsula. 

Peninsular (p/ninsili1), z. (s6.)  [f. L. type 
*pwninsular-ts: cf, F. péuinsulatre (1556 in Hatz.- 
Darm.): sce prec. and -an.] Of, belonging to, or 
of the nature of a peninsula, 

1612 BrerEwooo Lazg. & Relig. 82 Inclosed after a pen- 
insular figure between Danubius and the sea. «1771 R. 
Woop Ess. //outer, Troade (1775) 312 Its compact peninsular 
form. 1869 FREEMAN Norm, Cong. (1876) III. xii. 123 An 
insular or peninsular site was specially sought out. 

b. sfec. (usually with capital.) Of or pertaining 
tothe peninsula of Spain and Portugal, or (esf.) 
the war carried on there in 1808-14 between the 
French under Napoleon and the English, Spanish, 
and Portuguese under Wellington. 

1812 L. Hunt in Examiner 21 Sept. 594/2 The main 
objects of the peninsular War. a 1863 TuHackrray A/7, & 
Mfrs, Berry ii, He is an old Peninsular man. 1891 Chaméers’ 
Exncyel. VIII. 26/2 Peninsular and Oriental Company .. in 
1840..had then had an existence of three years’ duration as 
the Peninsular Company, which carried mails to Portugal 
and the South of Spain. 1899 Sir H. Maxwe tt /Veldington 
I. xiv. 373 The Peninsular Campaign. : 

B. sé. a. An inhabitant of a peninsula. b. 
A soldier of the Peninsular war. 

1888 O. Aev. CLXVII. 196 He [Besant] speaks of the 
ruffling captain, who was no doubt ‘an old Peninsular ', 
1889 Nation (N. Y.) 17 Oct. 319/2 The Arabs traded with 
the far-off peninsulars. ye ae 

Peninsularity (péninsi“loriti). [f. prec. + 
-1Ty: cf. INsutanity.] a. The condition of being 
a peninsula. b. The character or habit of mind 
resulting from living ina peninsula, and thus having 
little contact with pcople of other nations. 

1882 G. ALLEN in Pop. Sc. Vonthly XX. 599 Amusing 
chat about the peninsularity of the Spaniards. 1891 J. 
Winsor Columbus xviii. 426 There is no proof that he ever 
suspected the peninsularity of Cuba. 

Peninsulate (p/ni'nsi“lcit), v. [ff PEniNSULA 
+-ATE3 73 after zvsedate.] trans. To make into 
a peninsula; to surround (a piece of land) almost 
completely, as water ; to divide into peninsulas, 

1538 Leann /¢7. If. 52 Newton Water and Avon ren so 
here togither in the botom of the West Suburhe of Malmes- 
byri, that there within a Burbolt-shot the oun is peninsu- 
latid. 1774 PENNANT Your Scot. in 1772, 22 A detached 
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tract peninsulated by sea, lake or river, 1796 Mose Ammer. 
Geog. 1. 534 Yhere are six considerable rivers which, with 
their numerous branches, peninsulate the whole state. 1902 
W. Crossinc in Devon N, & Q. July 98 The tongue of land 
+. peninsulated by the Swinconhe river and the West Dart. 

Jig. W8og-10 COLeRince /*riend (1866) 338 The..stream may 
..appear to comprehend and inisle some particular depart- 
ment of knowledge which even then it only peninsulates. 

Hence Peninsulated Z//. a. 

1781 WynbDHAM four (ed. 2) 36 The bold craggy shore, and 
the broken peninsulated knoles. 1846 MeCuttocn Ace. Brit, 
Empire (1854) 1. 53 The coast of Cuernarvonshire, south. 
ward from Menai Straits, is formed by the peninsulated hun- 
dred of Lleyn. 1870 W. Cuampers Ji Tuer. Mentoue i. 16 
The picturesquely peninsulated shores of the Mediterranean. 

t+ Penintime, 2. 0és. [f. L. pune- almost, 
PENE- + tv¢im-us innermost.] Inmost but one. 

1686 Phil. Trans. XVI. 81 The second or penintime 
Satellite of Saturn, 1718 J. Pounn idid. XXX. 771 The 
Radix of the penintime or second Satellite. 

Peninvariant(pininvéeriant). A/ath. [f Pexe- 
+ INVARIANT.] = SEMINVARIANT. 

1860 CayLey Coll. Math. Papers 1V. 606 The leading 
coefficient of a covariant .. in any covariant of a binary 
quantic .. has been termed a fcninvariant, but a more 
appropriate term is serinvariant. 

Penirial(1, -ryal, obs. forms of PENNyKoyYAL. 

| Penis (pinis). Pl. penes (-iz). [L pémis 
orig. = cauda ‘tail’, afterwards as here.] The intro- 
mittent or copulatory organ of any male animal 
(in Mammalia also traversed by the urethra). 

In Zool. sometimes extended ty organs which deposit 
spermatozoa without intromission, In £2/00. formerly used 
to include in addition accessory structures, as claspers. 

1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2\, Penis, the Yard, 
made up of two nervous Bodies, the Channel, Nut, Skin, 
and Fore-skin, &c. 1789 W. Bucnan Dow. Aled. (1790) 325 
-\n itching in the top of the penis. 1831 R. Knox Cloguct's 
Anat. 339 Becoming incorporated with the fibres of the 
symphysis pubis, and the suspensory ligament of the penis. 
1841-71 1. R. Jones Anim. Atugd. (ed. 4) 169 In /auaria 
tremellaris, the penis. .1s a white contractile body, enclosed, 
when in a retracted state, in a small oval pouch, 

b. Comé., as pents-bone, an ossification occurring 
in the penis in certain Mammalia. 

1836-9 Topp Cyc/. Anat. I. 725/1 The repetition in the 
clitoris ..of the penis-bone of the male. 

Penis, obs, pl. of Penny. 

Penisle: see PENILE sé, 

- Penistone (pe‘nistén). Forms: 6 pen(n)e-, 
pennie-, 6-8 penny-, 6-9 pennistone, 7 peny- 
ston, 7-8 pen(n)iston, 7- penistone. [Name 
of a small town in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
where the cloth so named was made.] 

+1. A kind of coarse woollen cloth formerly used 
for garments, linings. etc. Ods. 

1551-2 Act 5 §& 6 Edw. VJ, c. 6 §x Clothes commonlye 
called Pennystones or Forest Whites .. shall conteyne in 
lengthe beinge wett betwixt twelve and thirtene yardes, 
1576 BAKER Jewell of Health 21 A Bagge. .of whyte woollen 
cloth (whether the same be Pennystone or Karsie). a 1600 T. 
Situ Let. in Strype Stow’s Surv. (1754) IL. v. xix. 401/2 
Coarse Cloths made in the North Parts, as Northern Cottons 
..Checks,and Penistones. 1616 in Res, Comm. [ng.Chart- 
ties (1834) X XIX. 731, 40s. to be laid out in red peniston for 
four petticoats. 1778 Ang. Gazetteer (ed. 2)s.v. Sturbridge, 
Abundance of cloths,.. kerseys, cottons, penistons, and fus- 
tians, are brought to it from Yorkshire and Lancashire, 

attrib, 1656 New Eng. Hist. & Gen. Reg. (1850) 1V. 125 It 
is my will y* ny cousine Elizabeth fich have my searge 
gowne, and my Read penniston petticote. 1834 M. Scotr 
Crutse Midge (1859) 387 Poor drenched stormstaid devils in 
their blue pennistone great coats shivering on the opposite 
bank. 

2. Penistone flags, sandstone flags from the Coal 
Measures around Penistone, used for paving-stones. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury ui, 111/1 Rough Stone, or Penny 
Stone..are rough cut out of the Quarry. 1878A. H. Green, 
etc. Geol. Vorksh, Coalfield ii. § 3.77 The Penistone Flags 
are a group of very variable sandstones, with a few thin and 
poor coals, They are best developed around Penistone, and 
may be traced thence southwards to Sheffield. 

Penitauncery, obs. form of PENITENTIARY. 

Penitence (pe-niténs). Also 4-5 penytence, 
(7 peeni-},5 penitaunce. [a. OF. pcvctence (11th. 
in Littré), ad. L. paenztentia (later peni-, pent-), n. 
of conditton f. Axnztzns: see PENITENT and -ENCE. 
OF. pénitence,as the learned form in ecclesiastical 
use, gradually displaced the popular feneazce, 
PENANCE. ] é ; 

1. The undergoing of some discipline or cxercise, 
voluntary or imposed by spiritual authority, in 
outward expression of repentance, and expiation 
of an offence; = PENANCE sd. 2. Now vare, and 


usually including sense 2. 

c1z00 Trin. Coll. Hon, 61 Swoure louerd ihesu crist fette 
adam ut of helle, bo be hedde his penitence enden, and swo 
he wile us ec, Panne we hauen ure penitence fulended. 
a 1225 Ancr. R. 348 Efter schrifte, hit falled to speken of 
Penitence, pet is dedbote. ¢1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7. Pit 
Penitence is the waymentynge of man that sorweth for his 
synne and pyneth hym self for he hath mysdoon. 1483 
Caxton Cato Iv, And whanne thow hast accomplysshed the 

enytence whiche the preest hath gyuen to the. a 1600 

ookrr Eccl. Pol, v1. iv. § 2 The course of discipline in 
former Ages reformed open Transgressors by putting them 
unto offices of open penitence: especially Confession. 1796 
Burney A/eur, Metastasio 1, 206, I shall undertake this busi- 
ness, as a penitence for my sins. 1822 K. Dicsy Sroadst. 
Hon. (1829) 1. Godefridus 290 ‘ihe ruins of Chantilly where 


PENITENCER. 


the great Condé ended his days in retirement and tbe 

ractice of penitence. 1882 ‘Ouipa’ Waremma 1, ii. 66 
ie very priests were sent to Santa Tarsilla as a penitence. 

2. The fact or state of being penitent; contrition 
or sorrow for sin committed, with desire and 
intention of amendment; repentance. (The pre- 
vailing sense.) 

1591 SHAks. Two Gent. v. iv, 8r By Penitence th’ Eternalls 
wrath’s appeas'd. 1600 Hooxer Eccl, Pol. vi, iii. § 4 “Lhe 
question why David's confession should be held for effectual 
penitence, and not Saul’s, 1658 Bramuare Sefism 1. viii, 
‘The degree of the delinquents penitence or impenitence. 
1741-2 Gray Agrippina 179 In lieu of penitence and vain 
remorse. 1848 Dickens Domébey xxiii, 1s this the way ae 
show your penitence? 1881 Trotiore Dr. Wortle's School 
1. ii, He was one who thought that there should be a place 
of penitence allowed to those who had clearly repented of 
their errors. ' 

3. Coméb., as (sense 1) fenttence-yarment, 

1882-3 Scuarr Lacyel. Relig, Knowl. 11). 2471/1 [Wal- 
denses] Travelling two and two together, clad in woollen 
penitence-garments. is 

+Pe-nitencer. 0s. Forms: 4 penet-, 4-5 
pent-, 4-6 penyt-, 4-3 penit-; 4-5 -ancer(e, 
4-6 -auncer, 5 -encere, 5 7 -encer, 6 -enser, 
-ar, (7-8 -entier). [a. F. pevertencier, ad. med.L. 
peni-, peniténtiarius, which took the place of the 
popular F. form pencancier, PENANCER.} 

1. In the medizyal Church, a priest appointed to 
hear confession, assign penance, and give absolu- 
tion in extraordinary cases; a penitentiary. 

a1350 S. Andrew 309 in Horstm. A l/tengl, Leg. (1881) 8 
Ledes hir to mi penitancere, For of me has he playn powere. 
1460 Capcrave Chron. (Rolls) 151 A Frere Prechoure cleped 
Raymund. He was Penytauncere undir the Pope. 1538 ace 
Thre Lawes 1478 J/ypoertsis.. Laima great penytensar, And 
syt at the pardon. 1546 Lanairy (ol. Verg. De (nvent.vu. 
iv. 136 Of them sprong the bastard penitencers in the daies 
of Ihon the XX1I1. 1655 Brount Glossogr., Penttencer,.. 
the Priest, &c. that enjoyns the offendor his penance. [1840 
Baruam /ngol, Leg. Ser.1. St. Nicholas, There is Mess 
Michael, and holy Mess John, Sage Penitauncers 1 ween 
be they.] ' 

2. One undergoing penance; = PENANCER 2. rare. 

¢ 1380 Antecrist in Todd 3 Treat. Wyclif(1851) 122 And 
for her wenches and for her children, hem pei wolen not 
prisoun, but make hem pentauncers, [So OF. penttencier.] 

Penitency (peniténsi). Now rare. [ad. L. 


pani-, panitentia,: sce PENITENCE and -ENCY.] 
The quality or condition of being penitent. 

1. Penitence as a state; repentance. 

crggo Seven Deadly Sins 117 in Pol. Rel. & L. Poems 
(1866) 218 The rote of an erbe I sholde vp hale, Men call it 
chastite; and pounde it with penytencie. 1597 Hooxcr 
Eccl. Pol. v.\xxii. § 7 Their Fasiings were partly in token 
of penitencie. 1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) Unnat. Father 
Wks. 11. 139/1 Hee dyed with great penitency and remorce 
of Conscience. 21708 Brveuiwce Thes. Theol. (1710) 11. 275 
Works of penitency. Ilumbling ourselves for sin, setting 
ourselves against it, turning ourselves from it. 1863 Kesre 
Lp. Wilson xix. 641 ‘Vhe penitency..of so Goaapreucis an 
adversary could not but encourage any favourable change 
..taking place in men’s minds towards the Bishop. 

+2. A penitential practice or discipline; = PEN1- 
TENCE I, PENANCE. Ods. rare. 

1§97 Hooxer Sec/, Pol. v. xxii § 13 Two kinds ther wer 
of publike penitencie, the one belonging to notorious 
offenders, .the other appertaining to the whole church and 
ynto euery seuerall person whome the same containeth. 
1670 G. 11. ¢/ist, Cardinals i. 1. 217 Ecclesiasticks who 
formerly imploy'’d their whole times in heaping up Veni- 
tencies and Fastings. 1676 Wern. for Housekeepers 5-6 
For to take our penitency, -And boose the water cold. 

Penitent (penitent), az. and sé. Also 4 peny- 
taunt, 4-6 penytent. [a. OF. penitent (14the. 
in Littré), ad. L. perttint-em, pr. pple. of panitére 
(pan-, pen-) to repent; this as a learned form, in 
ecclesiastical use, gradually displaced the popwar 
OF. peneant, -ant,and MI. Pexant. In pauilére 
and its derivatives, the original L. form is held to 
have been with fe-, but in med.L. Je- was usual ; 
in Romanic Ze-.] 

A. adj. 1, That repents, with serious purpose to 
amend the sin or wrongdoing; repentant, contrite. 
€1375 Sc. Lee. Saints xxxiv. (Pelagia) 190 [1 pray] bat pu me 
penytent wald take & to lesu reconforte me. ¢ 1386 Cuaucrer 
Pars. 7, » 13 lle shal be verray penitent. 1432-50 tr. 
+ligden (Rolls) 1V. 461 [Titus] seide that he didde never that 
Brose in his lyfe whereof he was soory and penitente. 1552 
Bk. Com. Prayer, Adsolution, Yo declare and pronounce to 
his people, beinge penitent, the absolution and remission of 
their synnes. 1667 Mitton /’. /.. x. 1097 So spake onr 
Father penitent, nor Eve Felt Jess remorse. 1725 Dr For 
Vay. round World (1840) 46, 1 made him take two of those 
penitent mutineers with him, 1840 J. H. Newman /’ar. 
Serm. 111. viii, A penitent prodigal who has squandered God's 
gifts. 1902 W. E, Norris Credit of County ii, She was in 
short penitent, but scarcely to the extent of being remorseful. 

b. transf. of things: Expressive of repentance. 

1723 DE Foe Col. Fuck (1840) 224 Though she wrote me 
several penitent letters, acknowledging her crime, and 
Be me to forgive her. 

+2. Regretful, grieved; rclenting, sorry, vexcd. 
Const. of, upon. Obs. rare. 

1533 Pettenpen Livy v. (1822) 439 Ye sal nocht be 
penitent of oure faith, nor we sal Beni be enitent of youre 
empire, 1609 Dinter (Douay) A/anassch, Thou art our Lord, 
most high, benighe, long-suffering, and very merciful, and 
penitent upon the wickednes of men. 

3. Undergoing penance. In quot. 1613 ¢vavs/. 


643 


Proper to penance or fasting days: cf. PENANCE 


56. 3b, LENTEN a. 2. 

1590 Suaks, Com, Erry. 1. ii. 52 But we that know what 
‘tis to fast and pray, Are penitent for your default to day. 
1613 Beaum. & FL Co.xcomé un, ii, Not a doore open row, 
but double bard,..thevery smithes that were halfe venturers, 
drink penitent single ale. 

B. sé. 1. One who repents; a repentant sinner. 

3434 Misyn A/ending of Life 108 Emonge pis be penitent 
manly hym-self bus vse & gostely armore take. 1532 
More Confut. Tindale Wks. 525/1 For penitentes ire 
accompted among the good. 1680 Luttrece Sricf Kel. 
(1857) 1. 53 The earl of Rochester is lately dead, ..and 
though he lived but a debauch’d kind of life, yet he died a 
great penitent. a@1740 WATERLAND Serm., 1 Foln Iti. 9 
(1742) 11. 23 The question was not about dying Penitents. 
1839 Dickens Dav, Coff. |xi, Tbe only unchallengeable 
way of making sincere. . penitents. 7, 

2. A person performing (ecclesiastical) penance ; 
one under the direction of a confessor; also, in the 
early church, a member of one of four ranks into 
which those guilty of any of the mortal sins were 
divided (see quot. 1830). 

1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy u. xiii. (1513) H vj, As a peni- 
tauntincontritioun Ye you disraye, a 1425 Langl. 2’, £1. C: 
v. 130 Prouisour oper prest oper penaunt (Cad. WS. ef 
5. 35, penytaunt] for hus synnes. 1546 Bate Eng. botartes 
1, 42 Guenhera.. was after hys death deuoutely receyued 
into ambesburye nondrye, as a penitent. 1602 Suns. 
alls Well w. v. 97 Of inioyn’d penitents ‘There's foure or 
fiue, to great S. Iaques bound, Alreadie at my house, 1662 
Jesuits Reasons (1675) N iv, Who having been.. Scholars 
of the Jesuits, were actually, when they dyed, Penitents of 
the Jesnits. 1704 Newson Jest. & Masts 1. (1739) 437 A Peni- 
tent, who after Baptism having committed some grievous 
Sin, was..excluded the Assemblies of Christians. 1850 
Neace Zas?t. Ch. 1, 11, i, 208 “Lhe four orders of penitents 
were..the Flenutes, whose place was in the porch; the 
Audientes, in the narthex ; the Consistentes and Sudstrati, 
in the lower part of the nave. 1854 Mirman fad. Chr. 
vu. ii, The King..clad only in the thin white linen dress 
of the penitent. 

3. f/, A name designating variousRoman Catholiz 
congregations or orders, associated for mutual 
discipline, the giving of rcligious aid to criminals, 
etc., or forining rctuges for reformed prostitutes. 
Rarely in sézg., a member of such an association. 

1693 tr. Hotlianne's /h'st. VMonast. Ord. xix. 221 Henry 
the lll,. .having seen, .the Procession of the White Penitents 
at Avignon, 1706 tr. Dupin's Eccl. /list. 16th C. V1. ww. xi. 
4a9 Vhose of the Third Order of St. Francis, who are called 
Penitents, were iat first only a Congregation of Seculars of 
both Sexes. 1727-41 Cuampens Cycl, Penttents, .. certain 
fraternities, or societies of persous who assemble together 
for prayers, make processions bare-footed, their faces covered 
with linen, and give themselves discipline, &c. There are 
white penttents in Mtaly, at Avignon, and at Lyons... There 
arealso Sle penitents,and élack pent tents, which last assist 
criminals at their death, and give them burial. 1797 Mrs. 
Ravcurre /telian Prol. (1826) 3 A church belonging to a 
very ancient convent of the order of the Black Penitents 
1797 Lu ycl. Brit. NIV, 124. 1871 Hook Ch. Dict. 577. 

+4. Puttenham’s name for the rhetorical figrrc, 
by which the spcaker or writer subsequcntly retracts 
or corrects a term used by him. Oés. 

1589 Putresnam Fug. /oesie ui. xix. (Arb.) 224 Other- 
whiles we speake and he sorry for it, as if we had not wel 
spoken, so tbat we seeme to call in onr word againe, and to 
put in another fitter for the purpose; for which.. the Greekes 
called this..the figure of repentance... 1 following the Greeke 
originall, choose to call him the penitent, or repentant. 

5. attrib, Penitent-form, a form or bench for 
penitents ; the ‘stool of repentance’. 

1887 Hatt Caixe Deemster ii. 45 Lhe ‘Testament falling 
open on to the penitent-form. 1896 Ackwortu Clog Shop 
Chron. 305 (EE. D. 1.) An’ yond’s the penitent-forin. 

Penitential (pcnitenfal), a. and sé. Also 6-7 
-all, 6 penytencyal\l, 7 poenitential. [ad. med. 
L. panitential-is, f. pant-, peniténtia: see PEN1- 
TENCE and -a.. Cf. F. pevetentiel; in 14-15th ce. 


| penitenciad, -tial (in Godcf.).] 


A. adj. 1. Of, pertaining to, or cxpressive of 
penitence or repentance. 

1592 Nobody § Somes, 942 in Simpson Sch. Shaks. (1878) 
I. 313, I know his penitentiall words proccede rom a 
remorcefull spirit. 1638 CowLty Lozve’s Riddle mm, When 
you have shed some penitential tears For wronging of 
Pala:mon. 1751 Jounson HNambler No. 139 ? 9 Samson, 
touched with this reproach, makes a reply equally peni- 
tential and pions. ¢1845 Faser /lymn, ' Aly God, how 
wonderful Thou art’, 1.. worship thee with trembling hope 
And penitential tears. 1853 Ronertson Ser. Ser. 1. xx. 
263 The glooin of penitentual life, 

b. Lenitential Psalms, A name given to scven 
psalms (vi, xxxii, xxxviii, li, cii, exxx, cxliii) which 
give especial expression to the feelings of penitcnce. 
(The earliest use of the adj. in Eng.) 

1508 Fisner (¢/t/e) The fruytful saynges of Dauyd the 
kynge & prophete in the seven penytencyall psalmes.  /dri/. 
Wks, (1876) 22 Beati quorum, This psalme of a good con- 
gruence..is called a penytencyal psalme bycause penaunce 
is so dylygently treated and spoken of in it. 1658 Whole 
Duty Man, Priv. Devot. 611 Vhis Penitential Psalm [li.] 
nay also fitly be used. 1720 J. Bincuam Chr. dntig. xu. x. 
§ 13 The common Psalm of confession, or the Penitential 
Psalm .. being no other but the fifty-first Psalm. 1885 
Cath. Diet., Penitential Psaims., .Possidius tells us that St. 
Augustine, when dying, caused the penitential psalms, which 
are few in number, to be fixed on the wall opposite his bed. 
Probably our penitential psalms are meant. 


2. Pertaining to, expressive of, or constituting | 


PENITENTIARY. 


ecclesiastical penance ; of the nature of a penancc. 
Penitential robe, a robe worn bya public penitent. 

@ 1535 Fisnrr Sir. Consolat. Wks. (1876) 362 Doe you 
these suffrages for your owne soule, whether they be praiers 
or almes deedes, or any other penitential] paynefulnesse. 
1546 Bate Eng. Votartrs 1. 37 ‘Vheodorus .. publyshed a 
serten boke of hys owne makynge, called A penytencyall 
summe, 1625 MEADE in Ellis Orig. Let?. Ser. 1. 111. 200 
The Popes Legate, who came thither to impose upon her 
I know not what penitential Confession for sixteen. .days, 
for consenting to marry our King without the Popes dis- 
pensation, 1781 Cowrer rutit 95 Of all his conduct this 
the genuine sense—My penitential stripes, my streaming 
blood, Have purchas'd Heaven, and prove my title good. 
een. Oxtienant Dakers Flor. iii. 83 1n penitential robes, 
with candle in his hand, and words of submission in his 
mouth, 1885 Cath. Dict. (ed. 3)652/2 From the latter part of 
the tenth century flogging was added to the other penitential 
exercises. 

Jig. 1885 H. James Lrt, Tour xxx. 192 Streets..paved with 
villainous little sharp stones, making al] exercise penitential. 

B. sé. 1. A person performing or undergoing 
penance, a penitent. Also, in humorous allusion 
(quot. 1664), a prisoner. rare. 

1627 E. F. fist, Edw, f/ (1680) 16 Such melancholy Medi- 
tations are deemed a fit food for Penitentials, rather than a 
necessary reflection for the stomack of Regal authority. 
1664 Butiex //ud. 1. i. 819 Then in their Robes the Peni. 
tentials Are streight presented with Credentials 1828 
Llackw, Mag, XX111. 413 A cathedral in which a hundred 
thousand penitentials might have prayed. 

2. A book containing in codified form the canons 
of the Church relating to penance, its imposition, 
cte.; a penitentiary manual; = med.L. fawt- 
tentiale, liber panitentialis. 

1618 Setpen //ist. 7tthes vii. 169 A Penitential made for 
direction of Priests in auricular Confession. 1651 Jerr. 
‘Tavior Joly Dying v.¥.(1719) 216 This Advice was inserted 
into the Penitential of England in the time of Theodore 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 1788 Gisson Decl, & F. lili. 
(1790) X1. 16 This mode of legislation was invented by the 
Greeks; their penttentials were translated, or imitated, in 
the Latin Church, 1874 Stunss Coust. Hist. 1. vil. cog The 
Anglo-Saxon Canons and Penitentials of the tenth century 
are in great part translations. 

3. fl. Short for Penttential Psalms: see A. tb. 

141 J. Jackson /rue Evang. 7. u, 143 That of David in 
the chiefe of his Penitentialls, Wash mee with hyssope, &c. 
1672-5 ComBeR Comp. Temple (1702) 14 The..words of the 
L1 Psalm, or some other of the Penitentials. 

4. p/. The signs, manners, utterances, Cemeanour, 
or behaviour of a penitent; apologetic demeanour, 
appearance, or behaviour. ?Ods. b. Mourning 
gatments ; black clothes (co/oq.). 

1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa (1810) V. ili. 2 How odious 
does sorrow inake an ugly face !—Thine, Jack, and this old 
bedlain’s, in penitentials, instead of moving compassion, 
inust evermore confirm hatred, 1751 E1iza Heywooo etsy 
Thoughtless (11, xviii. 222 (4rading) Displays Miss Betsy in 
her penitentials. 1805 Eatury CrarKk Sauks of Donro I. 
146 During this interval Lord Oswell was quite in his peni- 
tentials, intreating. .hisdear angel to return. 1861 Dickens 
Gt. Expect. iv, Joe..emerged from his room..in a full suit 
of Sunday penitentials, 

+5. pf The members of some monastic order: 
== POSTURE BS (els Hero 

1632 latucow Trav. 1. 15 At St. Peters Pallace. .there 
meete 21, pilgrimes; 14. from the Trinity .. and seuen from 
Se. Peters Penitentialls. 

Ilence Penite’ntially adv., in a penitential 
manner, in the manner of a penitent. 

1648 Jenkyn Bind Guide v.68 You..acknowledge it [the 
charge] true, eaRt hot penitentially, but impudently. 
1828 Llackzw. Mag. XX111.97 The soul may be sorrowfully 
and penitentially sensible of its sins, 

Penitentiary (penitenfari’, z. and sé. Also 
5-7-enci-, 7 peeni-,peni-. [ad.med.L. pavzitente- 
drt-us adj. and sb., f. L. pant-, paniténtia Pext- 
TENCE: sec -Any 1, The sb. senses represent various 
ellipt. or absolute uses of the L. adj., viz. med.L. 
penttentiarius, panitintiaria, *penitentiarium ; 
also = med.L. paviténtiile = liber paniténtialis, 
These are thus in their proximate derivation inde- 
pendent formations, though all going back to the 
adj. in L., Fr., or Eng. On this account the adj. 
is here placed first, though some of the sb. senses, 
taken direct from 1.. or Fr., were earlier in Eng, use. ] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to penance; ad- 
ministering, or undergoing, penance. 

1577 tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 576 He did quite take 
awale the office of that penitentiarie Priesthood. 158: 
J. Bett sAarddon’s clnsw. Osor. 145 Standyng..in dispayred 
case, is enforced dayly to runne to the second table of 
Penitentiary Confession for relief. 1626 Jackson Creed vin. 
ii. 11 His entertainement..more despicable than the lodging 
or entertainement of Poenitentiary Pilgrimes. 1629 in Cra- 
mond Aun. Banff(1893) 11. 27, He would be enjoyned to 
satisfie in saccloth vpon the penitentiarie seat. 1678 /.rvely 
Orae. vu. ix, The penitentiary books and canons. 1845 J. H. 
Newman £ss. Developnt. 413 The schism .. led to the ap- 
pointment of a penitentiary priest in the Catholic Churches. 


2. Pertaining to, or expressive of, penitence; 


repentant. are. , 
1791 /list. in Ann. Reg. 15/2 To publish what..might_be 
considered as a penitentiary declaration. a 1806 C. J. Fox 
Reten Fas. [1 (1808) 169 After the deatb of his friends he 
.. wrote a penitentiary letter to bis father. 1817 Cuatmers 
Astron, Disc. vii. (1830) 285 At one with the bumblest and 
most penitentiary feeling which Christianity can awaken, 
3. Intended for or relating to the penal and re- 


PENITENTIARY. 


formatory treatment of criminals. 
ffouse = PENITENTIARY B. 7, Lenittentiary Aci, 
the Act 19 Geo. III, c. 74. 

1776 BENTHAM /'ragin, Govt. (ed. 2) Pref., The Penitentiary 
system had for its first advocates Mr. Eden. .and Sir William 
Blackstone. 1777 Howarp /risons Eng. iii. (1792) 42 The 
highwayman,.the footpad. .the habitual thief.. should end 
their days in a penitentiary house, rather than ou the gallows. 
19779 Act 19 Geo, 11, c. 74 § 5 They..shall erect..two plain 
strong, and substantial Edifices or Houses, which shall be 
called The Penitentiary Houses, for the purpose of confining 
and employing in hard Labour. .such., Convicts as. .shall be 
ordered to Imprisonment and hard Labour. 1791 BentHAM 
Panopt, Wks. 1843 1V. 144 //ouse of hard labour, it was 
suggested..is a name by which no house will ever be called, 
and the well-imagined word Jentlentiary-house was put in 
its stead. 1818 Soutney £'ss. (1832) I. 176 Let the prison- 
fare be a penitentiary regimen. 1877 tr. //. von Ziemssen's 
Cyct. Aled. V1. 770 Autenrieth drew attention to the fre- 
quency of scrofulosis in penitentiaries (so-called penitentiary 
scrophula). A A 

4. Of an offence: Punishable by imprisonment 
in a penitentiary (77..S.). 

1836 OtmsteD Slave States 440 As it is a penitentiary 
offense, the culprit spares no pains or expense to avoid con- 
Viction, 1896 Darly News 19 Vec. 8/1 Recall. .the state of 
affairs at the end of the war..up to then it had been a 
penitentiary offence to teach a black to read and write. 

B. 56.1. = med.L. paniléntiarius. 

1. A person appointed to deal with penitents or 
penances; sfec. in K. C. Ch., an officer vested with 
power to deal with cases which the ordinary parish 
priest may be incompetent to determine. 

1483 Cath. Augl. 274/2 A Penytenciary, penilenciarius. 
ais48 Hatt Chron, Len, Ill 51b, On the Sondaye 
folowynge the Chaunceller commaunded the Penytensary 
of Poules, too goo vp to hym and saye a Gospell. 1679 
J.Smitn Narr. Pop. Plot 6 Two Jesuits. .were..advanced 
to be the Popes Penitentiaries. 19797 /ucycl. Brit, (ed. 3) 
NIV. 124 Penttentiary, in the ancient Christian church, a 
name given to certain presbyters or priests, appointed in 
every church toreceive the private confessions of the people. 
1885 Cath, Dict. (ed. 3) 647/1 This [public penance], in the 
case of secret sins, came to an end in the Church of Con- 
stantinople soon after the abolition of the presbyter émt 77,5 
weTavotas, Or penitentiary, at the close of the fourth century. 

b. Grand, High (Chief, Great) Penitentiary, 
a cardinal who presides over the office called 
‘penitentiary’ (see 4), and has the granting of 
absolution in cases reserved for the papal authority. 

[158 Marueck BZ. of Votes 803 The most high penitenciarie, 
Christ.} 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinaés 1. 1. 84 The office of 
chief Penitentiary is given by the Pope to a Cardinal 
alwayes. 1726 AytirFE Parergon 143 [The] Great Peni- 
tentinry,.. together with his Counsellors, prescribes the 
measure of Pennance. 1727-41 CuHampBers Cyct. s.v., In 
some places there is a grand penitentiary, and a sub-pent- 
tentiary, 1842 Brande Dict, Sci. etc. s.v., Briefs granted 
by the grand penitentiary are at the present time entirely 
gratuitous, and headed with the words ‘pro Deo’. 
2, = PENITENT 56. 1 and 2. Ods. 

1553 Brcon Religues of Rome (1563) 61 Flagellatores... 
They doe beate them selues with scourges...These be 
admitted by the bishop of Rome as penitentiaries. 1604 
R. Cawprey Zable Alph., Penttentiarie, one repenting, or 
doing pennaunce. 1627 Jackson Creed x1. xlii.§2 Manasses 
..died a Penitentiary. 1654 tr. Scudery's Curia Pol. 52 
To take revenge on a feeble, wounded, dying Penitentiarte, 
weeping, and bleeding for his crimes. 

3. A member of a religious order so called: cf. 
PENITENT 5d. 3. 

1631 WEEVER Avc. Fun. Alon. 139 Many other reforma- 
tions haue beene from time to time of the Franciscans, as 
by the Minims, Recollects, Penitentiaries, Capuchins, &c. 
1683 Lorrain Aluret's Rites Fun. 254 In the Chappel of 
St. Petronilla [Rome], when they were digging a Grave for 
a Penitentiary then lately deceased. 

IT. = med.L. peniiéntidria, ¥. penttencerte. 

4, R.C. Ch. The office or dignity of a peni- 
tentiary; an office or congregation in the Papal 
Court, presided over by the Grand Penitentiary 
(see I b), and forming a tribunal for deciding upon 
questions relating to penance, dispensations, etc. 

1658 Putiuips, Penttentiary,..also a place in Rome, where 
Priests sit and hear the confessions of those that come unto 
themtothatend. 1727-41 Cuamsers Cyc/ , Penitentiary,.. 
an office, or tribunal in the court of Rome; wherein are 
examined and delivered out the secret bulls, graces, or 
dispensations relating to conscience, confession, &c. 1902 
Daily Chron. 31 Dec. 5/5 A prelate of the Apostolic 
Penitentiary, the Congregation that deals with matrimontal 
questions. 

Til. = OF. fen(e)ancerie; in mod.F. pévi- 
tenciaire obs., pénitencier. 

+5. A place of penitential discipline or punish- 
ment for ecclesiastical offences. Ods. 

21421 Deckincton in Lett. Marg. of Anjou & Bp. B. 
(Camden) 27 Of which lesings one is, that he shulde have 
made a letter ysett upon Faukener is gate, thanne maire of 
London, and [he is] cast into the Penitauncery of Poules, 
1644 H. Vaucuan Ser. 13 There is an inestimable dis- 
proportion bet wixt the afflictions of the severest Penitentiarie 
and celestiall Blisse. 

6. An asylum or house of refuge for prostitutes 


resolving on amendment of life. 

1806 Evangelical Mag. X1V. 6:16 The Friends of the 
intended London Female Penitentiary are respectfully in- 
formed that a General Meeting will be held on Thursday 
the ist day of January 1807, 1854 Mirman Lat. Chr. iu. 
iv. (1864) I. 422 The feeling which induced the degraded 
and miserable victim of the lusts., of men to found, perhaps, 
the first penitentiaries for her sisters in that wretched class. 
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1873 Lippon Penit. Wk, in Ch. Eng, Pref., The nearness of 
a House of Refuge or Penitentiary. 1891 Daily News 
25 Sept. 5/4 The change of title..from the ‘ London Female 
Penitentiary Society’ to the ‘London Female Guardian 
Society’ has been universally approved of... When the 
society was founded eighty-four years ago the term ‘ Peni- 
tentiary’ was well understood to mean a voluntary asylum 
for the reception of those resolving on amendment of life. 

7. A reformatory prison; a house of correction: 
see Penitentiary House A. 3. In U.S. ‘The place of 
punishment in which convicts sentenced to confine- 
ment and hard labour are confined by the authority 
of the law’ (Bouvier). : 

1816 Anz. Reg. 368 Vhe General Penitentiary, Milbank, 
contained 52 males and 76 females..on the 22d May. 1825 
Jerrerson Autobiog. Wks. 1859 I. 47 Its principle..was 
adopted by Latrobe. .by the erection of what is now called 
the Penitentiary. 1843 /’evny Cycl, XXV. 152/1 The act 
52 Geo, ITI., c. 44, was framed in conformity with the comn- 
mittee’s recommendation, by which act the Penitentiary at 
Millbank was commenced in 1813. 1885 /acycl. Brit. XIX. 
748 The great penitentiary still standing after many vicissi- 
tudes, but practically unaltered, at Millbank. {Demolished 
in 1891.) 1898 Bouvier's Law Dict, (by F, Rawle) IL. 645 
‘There are two systems of penitentiaries in the Uniled States 
..the Pennsylvania system and the New York system. 

V. 8. =PeEnNiITENTIAL 5b. 2, Penilenizary book: 
cf, A. 1, quot. 1678. rare. 

1853 Rock Ch. of Fathers IV. xi.62 Theodore Archbishop 
of Canterbury and Ecgberht of Vork had, severally, drawn 
up a hand-book known as the penitentiary. 

tPenite‘ntiaryship. Ods. [f. prec. +-surr.] 
The office of penitentiary (see prec. B, 1). 

1570 Foxe A. § JL. (ed. 2) 2034/2 In the end the bishop 
[i.e. the Pope}..gratifiyng D. Cranmer wyth the office of 
the Penitenciariship, dismissed them. 1691 Woop A‘¢h. 
Oxon, I. 192 Afterwards he obtained..the Penitentiaryship 
or the Prebend of St. Pancras in the Cathedral Church of 
St. Paul. 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit, 11, 213. 

+ Penitentionary. Os. = PENITENTIARY 5d. 2. 

1577 Futke Con/fut. ’urg. 173 There were small patience, 
inekenes, or loue, in some of the purgatory penitentionaries. 

+ Penitentious, a. Obs. rare—°.  [ad. F. pénz- 
tencteux, -euse.] 

1611 CoTcr., Penitencieux, penitentious, verie penitent. 

Penitently, ed. [f. PenirentT a. + -Ly 2] 
In a penitent manner, repentantly, contritely. 

1570 Foxe A. & AV. (ed. 2) 1170/1 The sayd Baynham. .to 
submitte hym selfe penitently to the iudgement of the Church. 
1603 Suaks. Jfeas. for Aw. ii. 147 Hath he borne himselfe 
penitently in prison? 1693 Lutrrece Srref Kel, (1857) II. 
1oo Capt. Winter was yesterday executed:..He died very 
penitently. 1854 Pusry Lect, Daniel viii-ix. 486 He, Whom 
they first pierced and then penitently gazed on, was God. 

Penitentness. rave. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being penitent ; penitency. 

1727 in Baitey vol. 1. 1775 in Asn. 

+ Peni‘tion, Sz. Oés. Also 6 -issione. 
late L. penitio=fiinitio.] Punishment. 

1547 Burgh Rec. Stirling 28 Apr. (1887) 48 Marioun Ray 
amerciat for trubling of Agnes Hendersoun .. ordanis for 
penitioun that..scho be put in the creile and hyng thair 
during the will of the provest and baillies. 1551-2 Burgh 
Ree. Prestwick 30 Jan. (1834) 62 Pe ourisman of be gud 
towne accusyt Allext, Browne balze for pe breken of ane ac 
..and raferys be penissione to be inquest. 

+ Penitissim, a. nonce-wd, [ad. L. *fenitis- 
sem-us, superl, of ferzéus interior.] Innermost. 

1652 Urquuart Jewel Whs. (1834) 243 Being convoyed 
into the penitissim corners of their souls. 

+ Penitive, a. Obs. rare-1. [ad.med.L. type 
*“penitivus = pinzlivus.} Punitive, penal. 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) v. iv. 388 The 
Iustyce penitiue sholde be tomoche valawfully dymynysshed, 

Penitote, erroneous f. PERmDoT, q. v. 

+Penitude. Os. rare. In7 peeni-. [ad.L. 
penittido (early and post-cl.), f. Axzz/zre to repent. 
So OF, péuetude (Oresme, 14thc.).] Repentance. 

1657 Penit, Conf. i. 7 Meravora. which a learned Interpreter 
[Beza] alwayes translates Resipiscence, and perapédeca in 
like manner alwayes by him rendred Panitude, 

Penk, orig. form of Pixx 56.1, a minnow. 

Penknife (pe‘nnaif). [f. Pen 56.2 + Kyire.] 
A small knife, usually carried in the pocket, used 
originally for making and mending quill pens. 
(Formerly provided with a sheath ; now made with 
a jointed blade or blades which fit inside the handle 
when closed.) 

14.. Mon. in Wr.-Wiilcker 682/21 Hic artavus, a pen- 
knyfe. ¢1450 Afedulla in Cath. Angl. 50 note, Scalprum, 
apenneknyf. 1481-90 /foward Housch. Bks. (Roxb.) 514 
Item, payd..for a penknyff j.d@. 1535 CovERDALE Jer. 
xxxvi. 23 He cut the boke in peces with a penne knyfe. 
1549 Compl. Scot, iii. 26 Cesar..gat xxii, straikis vitht pen 
knyuis in the capitol. 1658 W. SanpERson Grafphice 81 
Sharpen then with a pen-knife. 1800 Mar. Epcewortu 
Belinda xv, She shut the penknife which lay upon the 
table. 1860 Tynpati. Glace, 1. xvii, Was it [crack] sufficiently 
wide to permit the blade of my penknife to enter it ? 

b. altr7b, and Comé, 

1611 Cotcr., Ganivetier, a pen-knife-maker. 1768-74 
Tucker £4, Naz. (1834) II. 621 Your penknife sheath for 
him to pull open and shut again. 

Pen-maker (pe‘nma:ka1). [f. Pen 56.2] 

1, A person who makes pens; formerly, one 
engaged in making and mending quill pens. 

1779 in J. O. Payne O. Eng. Cath. Missions (1889) 78 
Charles [Stewart], a penmaker. 1854 Knicut Once upou a 
Yime 1. 202 The steam-engine is now the pen-maker. 

2. A machine for cutting pens from quills. 


(ad. 
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1875 Knicut Dict. Afech., Pen-maker, a tool forined like 
a pair of pinchers for making quill-pens, 

Penman (pe‘nmin). Pl. penmen (pe‘nmén), 
[f. Pen 56.2 + MAN 56.) 

1. A man employed to use the pen for another; one 
whose business is to write or copy documents, etc.; 
a clerk, secretary, notary, scrivener. Now rare. 

1612 Row.anps four Anaves (Percy Soc.) 109 But 
Plutoe’s pen-man you did late mistake, The Devil's errand, 
for your maisters sake. 1628 Coke Ox Litt. 120 Clerk. .a 
pen-man who getteth his living in some court or otherwise 
by the use of his pen. 1727 A. Hamitton Mew Acc. E. Ind. 
I. xiii, 150 ‘he Banyans..are either Merchants, Bankers, 
Brokers or Pen-men. 1858 Masson J7i/ton I. 20 Scriveners, 
as the name implies, were originally penmen of all kinds of 
writings. 1885 As 7 was Written in Cassels Rainbow 
Ser. Orig. Novels 138 A penman’s palsy shakes my wrist. 

b. fig. Applied to the writers of Scripture 
( penmen of Ged ox of the Holy Ghost) regarded as 
writing from divine dictation or command. But 
in later use, with holy, sacred, divine, inspired, etc. 

= ‘writer’, prob. taken in sense 3. 

1601 Hakewir lan. of liye viii. (1615) 45 Moses, the 

en-man of God. 1611 Bisre 7 vansé. Pref 3 The authour 
being God, not man; the enditer, the holy spirit..; the Pen- 
inen such as were sanctified from the wombe, and endewed 
with a principall portion of Gods spirit. a 1656 Hates Gold. 
Rem, (1688) 2 St. Paul, one of the first Pen-men of the 
Holy Ghost. @ 1659 Br. Beownric Sev. 11674) II. xv. 186 
Moses, the first Pen-man that God ever imployed. 1741 
Warburton Div. Legat. 11. 480‘1he inspired Pen-men. 1875 
Scuivener Lect, Text NV. Tcst.7 In the case of the classical 
writings, so with those of the sacred penmen. 

2. Aman skilled in penmanship ; a skilftl writer ; 
onc who writes 2 good hand; a calligraphist. 
(With qualifying adj., as good, expert, swift, etc.) 

1591 SytvesteER Du Bartas \, iv. 416 Smooth Orator, swift 
Pen-man. 1607 DEKKER Hestw. Hoe 11.1. Wks, 1873 I]. 295 
We lacke painfull and expert pen-men amongst vs. 17 
Puiturs, /’e2-san, a Person skill'd in fair Writing. 1878 
Browninc Poets Creisic \xxv, Completed lay thy piece, 
swift penman Paul! 

3. A writer or composer of a book or other 
writing ; an author, a writer. 

1592 GREENE Def. Conny Catch. (1859) 6 That palpable 
asse .. that would make any penman privy to our secret 
sciences. 1673 Kirkman Writs Pref., The most part of these 
Pieces were written by such Penmen as were known to be 
the ablest Artists that ever this Nation produced, by Name 
Shake-spear, Fletcher, Johnson, Shirley, and others. 1710 
SuAFTESB. Charact. 1. UW. i. (1737) 1. 224 Able Penmen 
rais'd to rehearse the Lives, and celebrate the high Actions 
of great Men, 1886 DowpeEn She//ey I. iv. 135 he grand 
ball..taxing to the utmost the powers of the penman who 
described the event next day in the J/os ning Herald, 

b. Const. of (that which is written). Now rare. 

1610 Jlirr. Mag. 604 The pen-man of my historie. 1624 
Gataker Good Wife1 The penman of it was Salomon. 1641 
J. Jackson 7'rue Evang. T.11. 217 So doth the Penman of 
the Epistle to the Hebrewes. 1706 A. Beprorp Jemfple 
Alus, vii. 154 The Pen Men of the Holy Scriptures. 1882 
Farrar Larly Chr. 1.329 The inspiration of the Holy Spirit 
was not a mechanical dictation, which makes a man the pen 
rather than the penman of sacred utterance. 

4. Comb., as penman-like adj. (in quot., like the 
work of a penman). 

1843 Ruskin lod. aint. 1. 11. 1. vii. $30 A violent, black, 
sharp, ruled penmanlike line. 

Penmanship (pe‘nmé&njip). [f. prec. + -SHIP.] 
The practice or performance of a penman. 

1, The art of using a pen, z.e. of wiiting; the 
action of writing; skillin writing ; style of writing, 
handwriting ; calligraphy. 

1695 Ayres (¢/¢/e) The Tutor to Penmanship, or The Writing 
Master..Shewing all the Variety of Penmanship and Clerk- 
ship as now practised in England. 1727 W. Matuer Vuzg. 
Man’s Comp. 52 Learn the Command of Hand by frequent 
Use, Much Practice doth to Penmanship conduce. 1838 
Jas. Grant S&. Lond. 9 So closely is the handwriting 
imitated, that..even the parties themselves can scarcely 
detect the imposture, in so far as mere penmanship is con- 
cerned. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. v. 291 A clever 
youth,.can discuss as many of the questions mooted by the 
paper, as three hours of rapid penmanship permit. é 

2. The action, or style, of penning, 2. ¢. wording 
or composing, a document; literary composition. 

1793 Bentuam. Alen. & Corr. Wks. 1843 X. ae The pen- 
manship of the statutes., has, every now and then, become 
the subject of a dissatisfaction. 1818 — Ch. Eng., Catech. 
Exam, 329 The men of law.. by whom a part was taken in 
the penmanship of this Act. 1818 Brovcnam in Part. Deb. 
1029 He remembered that lord Kenyon had once called the 
composition of an auctioneer his ‘penmanship ', for he did 
not think that it deserved the appellation of ‘style '. 

Penn, obs. form of PEN. 

[f mod.L. 


Pennaceous (penéifas), a. rare. 
penndce-us (f. enna feather, pen) + -0US; see 
-acEous.] @. Ornzth, Having the structure of 
a pen-feather or quill-feather. b. £7¢om. and 
Bot. Applied to markings resembling feathers, or 
to surfaces or structures having such markings. 

1857 Mayne Exfos. Lex., Pennaceus,.. having the surface 
marked with lengthened stains,..compared to feathers.. : 
pennaceous. 1890 WensTER, Pexnaceous (Zéol.), like or per= 
taining toa normal feather. 1890 Cent. Dict., Pennaceons.., 
having the structure of a penna or contour-feather; not 
plumulaceous. ..In ez¢om.,resembling the web ofa feather ; 
having fine, close, parallel lines springing diagonally from a 
single line. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Pennaceous, in Botany, 
marked with longitudinal stains looking like feathers. 

Pennache -ed, obs. farms of PANACHE, -ED. 


PENNAGE. 


+Pennage. Os. rare. [a.F. pennage (Amyot, 
16th c.), f. deme plume: see -AGE.] = PLUMAGE. 

1601 Hotranp Pliny I. 287 This very bird... is.. for 
the more part of her pennage, blew, intermingled yet 
among with white and purple feathers. 1752 Carte //1s?. 
Eng. \11. 376 This nobleman's staff, lighting on the King’s 
head-piece and taking away the pennage fastened to it with 
iron. 1857 Mayne £2fos. Lex., Pennage,..a term the 
same as plumage. 

Pennair, obs. form of PENNER!. 


|| Pennal (penal). ¢ 
school-boy, a. med.L. pennale pen-case, t. penna 
pen.}] Formerly, in German Protestant Universities, 
a slang name for a freshman, from their carrying 
about with them their pen-cases for use at lectures. 

188a in Ocitvie, and in later Dicts. ; 

Hence Pennalism [Ger. aud mod.L. fevzalis- 
mus], an oppressive system of fagging practised 
upon freshmen in German Universities in the 17th 
ceutury. (Abolished about the end of the 17thc.) 

1863 Dowoinc Life G. Calixtus tv. 24 Pennalism was a 
frighiful system of ‘bullying’. /é7d. v. 3: It was they who 
held pennalism, with its terrors, incheck. /drd, xx. 183. 

Pennance, -ans, obs. forms of PENANCE. 

Pennant! (penint). [app. a compromise 
between PENDANT and PENNON, represeuting the 
usual nautical pronunciation of these words, of 
which it is now the most tisual form.] 

1. = Pennant sé. 7; a rigging pendant. 

1611 Corcr., Palenc, the Pennant ; a rope which helpes to 
hoise vp the boat, and all heauie marchandise, aboord a 
ship, 1658 Prittirs, Pexdants in a Ship, are short ropes 
made fast at one end either to the head of the mast or to 
a yard, or tothe clew of asail. 1755 JouNnson, /evnant,.. 
a tackle for hoisting things on hoard. 31841 JANA Seaman's 
Man., Pendant, or Pennant, a rope to which a purchase is 
hooked. A long strap..with a hook or block at the other 
end, for a brace to reeve through, or to hook a tackle to. 

b. (See PENDANT 7 b.) 

1867 Sauytu Sailor's Word-bk., Irish pennants, rope- 
yarns hanging about on the rigging. Loose reef-points or 
gaskets flying about, or fag-ends of ropes. 

2. = Penpant sé. 9, PENNoN 3: see quot. 1867. 

1698 Frver Ace. £. /ndia & P.1 His Majesty, Charles II, 
was pleased to grant Letters of Mart: Which impowered 
them to wear the King’s Jack, Ancient, and Pennant, and 
to act as Men of War. 1725 De Foe Voy. round World 
(1840) 213 A small... vessel, under Spanish colours, pen- 
nant flying. 1755 Jounson, /’ennant (pennon, Fr.), a small 
flag, ensign or colours. 1816 ‘Quiz’ Grand Master 1. 24 
A pennant at the peak appears, To shew the fleet theyre 
at their pray'rs, 1857 SmvtH Sarlor's Hord-bh., Pen- 
nant, a long narrow hanner with St. George's cross in 
the head, and hoisted at the main. It is the hadge of a 
ship-of-war. Signal pennants are g feet long, tapering from 
2 feet at the mast to x foot... Broad pennant denotes a com- 
modore, and is a swallow-tailed flag, the tails tapering. 1872 
{see bh] 1895 Funk's Stand. Diet., Pennant,..a small flag 
..flown during the performance on a naval vessel of some 
public function; as, a church-pennant, meal-pennant, etc. 

b. = PEnNnon 1, Also /ig. 

1815 Paris Chit-chat (1816) 1. 26 Myriads of pennants and 
white flags... floated in the air. 1863 Barinc-Goutp /celand 
tos He put up the little pennant which adorned the tent 
ba 1872 Preswe /fist. lag (1880) 11 A squire’s mark was 
a long pennant similar to the poset sip pelnant of modern 
ships of war. 1878 H. M.Stanteyv Dark Cont. 11. xiii. 374 
Quivering flaming pennants of flame. 

3. Mus. A hook of a quaver, semiquaver, etc.: 
= Hook sd. 10c. U.S. 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 1895 in Funk's Stand. Dict. 

4. Comdl., as pennant-bearer,; pennant-ship: 
see quot. 

1812 Byronx Cé. Har. uu. xx, Then must the pennant-bearer 
slacken sail, That lagging barks may make their lazy way. 
1867 Smytut Satlor’s 1d..bk., Pennant-ship, generally means 
the commodore, and vessels in the employ of government. 

Pennant? (pennant). [a. Welsh pennant, 
lit. ‘dale-head’, f. per (12) head + vant valley; also 
a frequent place-name in Wales.} Now usually 
Pennant gril ; the name applied to an unproductive 
series of gritty strata lying between the Upper and 
Lower Coal-measures in South Wales, whence 
exteuded to analogous strata in the Bristol Coal- 
field. Also Pennant flag, rock, stone. 

1756 C. Lucas Ess. IVaters 111. 224 This hath was paved 
with pennant flag..a stone that divides into slates of about 
two inches thick. 1769 Strachey in PAIL Trans. XXX. 
972 A Rock of Paving-Stone, call'd Penant,.. which Rock 
Is sometime twenty Feet thick, or more. 1792 Gentil. Mag. 
LXII.1, 222 The stone of these two crosses is of a very hard 
and durable kind, usually called pennant, of a close gritty 
Nature, and dug every where in the mountainous parts of 
Glamorgan. 1876 Woonwarp Geol. E. Somerset & Bristol 
Sates 3 {The Coal Measures] are divided into three 
series, an Upper productive Coal Series, a Middle and nearly 
unproductive series called the Pennant Grit, and a Lower 

roductive series. 1886 Juxes-Browne Hist, Geol. 186 The 

ennant Grits. This series. .forms the fine range of escarp- 
ments, which enclose the central table land of the county 
{Glamorgan]. 1888 Prestwicu Geol. 11. 95. 

Pennar‘e, -ard(e, obs. forms of PENNER 1. 

Pennate (pent), a. rare. [ad. L. pennal-us 
winged, f. penna feather: see -ATE 2.] 

Ll. Nat, /ist, = PINNATE, 

(1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Pennata folia, winged 

Leaves.) 1857 Mayne A-xfos, Lex., Pennate. 

2. = PENNIFORM. 

1877 Rosentuat Afuscles & Nerves 91 The fibres are 
attached at an angle to a long tendon, from which they all 
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branch off in one direction (semi-pennate muscles), or in two 
directions like the plumes of a feather (pennate muscles), 

3. Winged ; fig. very swift. 

1870 R. R. Coverpace Poenis 35 On pennate feet they 
tread the way. 

Pennated (pe‘ueltéd), a. [f. as 
prec. + -ED.] 

+1. Bol. = PENNATE I, PINNATED. Obs. 

1727 Baiey vol. 1],A Pennated Leaf .. or feather Leaf,.. 
in which the Parts of which the Leaf is compos’d, are set 
along the middle Rib; either alternately or by Pairs, as in 
.. Vetches, &c. 1755 in Jonsson. 1802-3 tr. Pallas’ Trav, 
(1812) I. 538 The stalk branches out with pennated leaves. 

2. Feathered; having slender lateral ribs like the 
vane of a feather; also = PENNIFORM. 

1819 G. Samovette Entomol. Compend. 267 Antenne pen- 
nated in the males; serrated in the females. 1836-9 Topp 
Cycl. Anat. 11. 593/2 Some appearance of a pennated 
muscle. ; an 

Pennati-, combining form of L. pennalus PEN- 
NATE, as in Pennatifid, Pennatilobate, Penna- 
tipartite, Pennatisect, -sected ad/s. = PINNA- 
TIFID, etc., q. v. 

1783 Justamonp tr. Raynal’s Hist. Indies 1. 293 Large 
pennatified [src] leaves. 1857 Mayne Lafos. Lex. goo/2 
Pennatifid.. Pennatipartite..Pennatisecied. 1875 Htxiey 
in Encyel. Brrt.1. 130/1 The tentacles become flattened and 
serrated at the edges, or take on a. .pennatifid character. 

Pennatulacean (penztizlci-fiin), 2, and sd. 
Zool. [f. mod.L. enmatulacea neut. pl., f. Pen- 
natula, the typical genus.) a. aay. Belonging to 
the order /erzatudacea of alcyonarian polyps. 
b. sé. A polyp of this order. So Pennatula‘ceous 
(-é-fas) @., Pennatula-rian a, and sé., Penna- 
tula‘rious 2. = prec.; Pennatulid (penz'tixlid), 
a polyp of the family Pennalulide, of which 
Pennaiula, the sea-pen, is the typical genus; Pen- 
na‘tuloid a., resembling or allied to this genus. 

1857 Mayne Lxfos. Lex. 900/2 A Family (Pennatularia) 
of Zoéphytes, having the Penvatni/a for their type: penna- 
tularious. 1885 Atheneum 30 May 699/2 On a pennatulid 
obtained..in the Japanese Sea at a depth of seventy-one 
fathoms. 

Pennaunce, Pennaunt, obs. forms of PENANCE, 
PENDANT sé. Penne, obs. form of PEN. 

Penneard, obs. f. fer2’orth, PEXNYWORTH. 

Penned (pend, foc/. penéd), 2. [f. PEN 56.2 
+ -ED2,) 

1. Having ‘pens’, i.e. wing-feathers, or quills; 
winged; feathered, fledged; quilled, as a porcu- 
pine. In /fer. Having feathers of a specified 
tincture. ? Obs, 

1470 Henrvson Jor, Fad, vy. (Parl. Beasts) xvi, Baith 
otter and aip, and pennit porcupyne. 1495 /revisa's Barth, 
De FP. R. xvim, xciv. (W. de W.) fi vj/2 ‘The lesarde .. is not 
fetheryd nother pennyd. 1552 Heutoet, Penned, pennatns, 
plumatus., Penned or franked, a/tilis, wf altiliseygnus. 1§72 

SOSSEWELL Arsiorie tt. 46b, S. beareth Sable, a Sphinx 
d'argent, crined, and penned d'Or. 

2. In parasynthetic comb. a. from PEN sé.2 1, 
as hard-penned, tcnder-penned, weak-penned; D. 
from PEN 56.” 4, as angry-fenned, having or using 
an angry pen, 7. ¢. writing angrily. 

1486 Bk, St. Albans A viij b, As longe as an hawke stondeth 
vnder the nombre of vii. barris .. she is bot tender pennyd. 
fbid., She is not harde pennyde no more than a soore hawke. 
1596 W. SsuitH CA/lorss (1877) 4 My maiden verse .. Whose 
weake peud muse to flie too soone doth proue. 1708 Brit. 
Apollo No. 62. 3/1 Angry-pen'd Maid. 

Penned (pend), ff/.a.1 [f. Pen v.1 + -ED1,] 
Shut up in a pen; confined, as water, by a weir or 
loek: see the verb. Also with 777, 2, etc. 

1794 W. Vanperstecen Pres. State Thames 29 The 
practicability of rendering the rapid river Severn a penn’d 
navigation. 1840 Evid. //ull Docks Com. 138 The further 
your penned-up dock went up the river the better. 

Penned (pend), #f/.a.2 [f. PEN v.2 + -ED1.] 

1, Written (with a pen); set down in writing. 
Also with adv., as wed/-perved. 

1567 Draxt Horace, FEpist. xix. F viij, That they shoulde 
for very spyte My penned poemsteare. 1588 Saks. 1... 
y. it. 147 Nor to their pen‘d speech render we no grace. 
1787 Foote Author 1. Wks, 1799 I. 132 A well penn'd 
address. ; 

+2. Done or worked with a pen or quill. Ods. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 15/2 Called the 
penned stitchinge, because it is done with little quilles or 
shafies of a penne. 

+ Penneech. Oés. 
cards; see quots, 

1680 Cotton Compl. Gamester xxi. 104 A Game called 
Penneech...If the Seven of Diamonds be turn‘d up, that is 
Penneech. 1688 R. HoLmMeE Arimonry ut. xvi. (Roxb.) 73/1 
Penneech, this game hath 7 cards apeece, and a card turned 
yp which is Trump. Then play and he that wins the first 
trick turns vp another card and that is trump; and so 
euery trick produceth a new trump till all the seaven are 
playd. 1816 Sincer Hist. Cards 347. 

+ Pennell, obs. Sc. form of PANEL. 

1586-7 Reg. Privy Counctl Scot. 1V. 150 Fra all com- 
perance thairin upoun pennell inqueistis or assyissis. 

Penner! (pe’na1). Os. or dial. Also 4-5 
-ere, 5 Sc. -air, 5-6 pener, pennare, 5-8 -ar, 6 
-or, -ard(e. fad. med.L. Jenndrium, f. penna 
pen: see -ARIUM,-AR.] A case or sheath for pens, 
of metal, horn, leather, etc., formerly carried at 


Now rare. 


Name of an old game at 


PENNILESS. 


the girdle, often together with an inkhorn; a pen- 

case ; in later use, sometimes, a writing-case. 

€1386 CuHaucer Merch. 7. 635 Priuely a penner gan he 
horwe, And in a lettre wroot he al his sorwe. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth, De P. R.u. iv. (1495) biij/1 Aungels,, bere pennars 
and ynke hornes and other Instrumentes of wryttes. 14.. 
Lat. Eng. Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 601/34 Pennarium, a 
Pennere. ¢2470 Henryson Alor. Fad. vu. (Lion & Alouse) 
Prol. vi, Ane inkhorne, with ane prettie gilt pennair. 1520 
Wuitinton Vulg. (1527) 27 One hath pyked out all the 
pennes from my pennarde. 1541 Acc. Ld. High Treas. 
Scot. in Pitcairn Crim, Trials 1.*321 For ane Pennare of 
silver, to keip Pyke-teithe in, to be Kingis grace. 1591 
Frorto 2nd Fruttes 89 S. Giue me my penknife, to make a 
pen. J. It is in your penner, you doe nothing but write. 
1611 Cotcr., Escriptoire,a Penner. 1659 HooLe Comenins* 
Vis. World xci. (1672) 187 We put up our Pens into a Pen- 
nar [calamario]. 1688 R. Hotme Armonry in. 193/2 The 
Eagle holdeth a Writers penner and Ink-horn in her Beak, 
by the strings of it. 1864 Boutett Her. Hist. & Pop. ix. 
(ed. 3) 40 The Penner and Inkhorn. 187: W. ALEXANDER 
Johnny Gibb xiii. (1873) 235 he lid o’ the penner. 
Penner? (penas). [f. Fen v.2+-En1.) One 
who pens or words a writiug, document, statement, 
etc.; a writer of something (either the original 
composer, or a copier). Almost always with of 
1570-6 LamBarDE Peramd. Kent (1826) 162 If Edmund 
Hadhenhan, the penner of the Chronicles of Rochester, lye 
not shamefully. 1612 Sir G. Parte Af. Wihitgtft (1699) 40 
The authors and penners of some of these libels were, Tenn 
Penry and John Udall. a@1635 Corset Poems (1807) 24 
A Ballad late was made But God knowes who'es the penner. 
1758 Brackstone Comm. 1. Introd, t. 11 The penners of our 
modern statutes. say Caxninc in Parl, Ded. 1869 With 
regard to the address before the House; the numerous pen- 
ners of it should not have launched into affirmations. 1825 
Bentuam Ofc. Apt. Maximized, Indic. (1830) 49 The pen- 
ner of this same Act of Lord Eldon's. 
+ Penner 3. Ods. rare—'. See quot. 
1624 Heywoop Gunazk. yu. 355 A bodkin or penner whtch 
she wore in her haire for an ornament. 
Pennerth, penn’eth, obs. ff. PENNY worTH. 
Penneryall, obs. form of PENNYROYAL. 
Pennestone, obs. form of PENISTONE. 
Pennet (pe‘nét). Oés. exc. local. Forms: 5 
penett(e, 6 pennutte, pennite, 6- pennet. [f. 
as PENIDE with change of suffix. Cf. Olt. penelo, 
It. pennilo barley-sugar, OF. penties (1359 in 
Godef.).] A piece or stick of barley-sugar (or 
some similar confection); = PENIDE. 
(Now a trade term for a sweetmeat of the toffee kind, 
flavoured with lemon, peppermint, etc.: see quot. 1883.) 
1470-1 in Alem, Nipon (Surtees) II]. 216 Penettes, 4d. 
1576 Baker Jewell of Health 93>, Take of Dates, of 
Reysins, of Pennites of Sugar..of eche six ounces. 1611 
Cotcr., Penide, a Pennet; the little wreath of sugar taken 
ina cold. 1616 Sure. & Maru. Country Farme 371 It 
serueth..for the making of Almond milke, Potage, Pennets, 
Marchpanes,and other such daintie deuises, [1883 //udders/. 
Gloss., Pennett, a kind of sweet, of the humbug species, 
cut in form like a double pyramid. 1887 Ladel from Con- 
Sectioner's Shop, Durham, Lemon Pennets.] 
Pennied (pe‘nid), a. [f. Penny +-ED2.] Pos- 
sessed ofa penny. Chiefly in comb., as one-pennied. 
1806 Worpsw. Power of Music vii, The one-pennied Boy 
has his penny to spare, 1g01 MWestnz. Gaz. 4 July 2/3 While 
you dispensed the fragile chocolate To pennied youngsters. 
| Penniferous (peni‘féras), a. Nat. //ist. [f. 
L. pennifer(f.penna feather + -/er -bearing) + -ovus.] 
Bearing or producing feathers; feathered. 
1828 Stark Alem. Nat. fist. V1. 14 Belly and tail penni- 
ferous. 1841 Fraser's Mag. XXV. 319 The giant Scotch 
firs, with the shrill sough of their penniferous branches. 
| 1857 in Mavne Z.xpos. Lex, goo/2. 
| WPenniform (pe‘niffim), 2. Nat. Hist. [ad. 
| mod.L. fenrtform-is, f. L. Penna feather: see 
| -FORM.) Having the form or appearance of a 
| feather; having a central axis with diverging lines 
or fibres on each side, like the barbs of a feather ; 
spec. applied to a muscle whose fibres are obliquely 
arranged on each side of a central tendon. 

, 4733 Cueserven Azxat. u. i. (1726) 73 The fibres of the 

enniform muscles. 1808 Barctay Aluscular Motions 414 
The carneous fiores by their lateral attachments shorten the 
tendons of penniform muscles. 1846 Dana Zooph, (1848) 
594 Penniform or plume-shape. 1881 Miuvart Caf 128 
Sometimes the fasciculi radiate from a central band of dense 
fibrous tissue in a penniform or semi-penniform inanner. 

Hence Pe:nniformi-ra‘diated a., radiated like 
the barbs of a feather; Pe'nniformwi:se adv., in 


a penniform manner. 

1793 Younc in Pil. Trans. LKXXI11. 173 Three penni- 
formi-radiated muscles. 1839-47 Topp Cycl. Anat. 111. 287 
The fibres converge penniformwise to a strong..tendon. 

Pennigerous (penidzéras), a. [f. L. penniger 
(f. Penna feather + -ger"-carrying) +-ous.] Feather- 


bearing, feathered. 

1656 in BLount Glossogr. 1835 Kirpy //ad. § /nst. Anint. 
II]. xvii. 151 The various piligerous, plumigerous, pennt- 
gerous and squamigerous animals. 


Penniless (penilés),z. Alsopenny-, fpeny-, 
etc.: see Penny. [f. Penny +-Less.] Not having 


a penny ; having no money; poor, destitute. 
¢1310 in Pol, Songs (Camden) 255 For thef is reve, the 
lond is penyles. 1406 Hoccteve Misrnle 130, I were 
nakidly bystad By force of the penylees maladie. 1562 J. 
Hevwoon Prov. § Epigr. 1. xxiv. (1867) 98 Thou art 
penilesse. 1592 GREENE Art Conny Catch, Wu. 11 He was.. 
| turned to walke penny-lesse in Mark-lane, as the prouerh is, 
| 1699 Gartn Disfens. 12 Or where ill Poets Pennyless confer. 
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PENNILESSLY. 


1727 Baitey vol. Il, Penntless. 1951 jon Rambler 
No. 171 P 10 At length I hecame absolutely pennyless. 1824 
Byron Def. Sransf, (1837) 1. 11. 132 Though pennyless all. 
1874 Green Short Hist. ix. §8. 680 Either course must end 
in leaving the Government penniless. 

tb. Penniless bench: name of a covered bench 
which formerly stood beside Carfax Church, Oxford; 
and app. of similar open-air seats elsewhere; prob. 
as being the resort of destitute wayfarers. Hence 


allusively. Ods. 

1s60-1 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) 284 
Item,to..Sylvester Kechyn, for mending the peneles benche 
js. liijd@. 1580 Lyty Lupheucs (Arb.) 244 Every stoole he 
sate on was Penniles bench. 1596 Be. W. Bartow J7hree 
Sevin. 1. 120 By which..they bring both their parentes and 
themselues vnto Peniless bench. ¢1600 L. Hutton Axntig. 
Oxford in Eliz. Oxford (O. H. S. 1886) 86 On the left hand, 
under the East end of St. Martins Church, yee see that 
Seate, which is called Pennelesse Bench, builded by the 
Cittie, as well for their solace and prospect every wale, as 
for the conveniencie of the Market Women in the tyme of 
Raine. 1615 Swetnam Arratgnm. Wom, (1880) p. xxiv, 
Ashamed to returne home againe., by weeping crosse and 
pennyles bench. 1629 37S. Acc. St. Fohn’'s Hosp., Canterb., 
For mending of pennye-less bench halfe a dayes worke. 
a167z Woop Life (O. H.S.) I. 139. 1860 Warter Sea- 
board 11. 43 Though he have sometimes to sit on the 
Penniless Bench, 

Hence Pe-nnilessly azv.; Pe’nnilessness. 

1871 Sata in Selgravia X1V. 421 The pennilessness of their 
spouses. 31890 Saintspury L£ss. Exe. Lit. (1891) 308 Did he 
really journey pennilessly down to Eton? Re 

| Pennill (penil®), usually in pl. pennillion 
(peni'lign), [Welsh fev2227/ verse, stanza (f. pene 
head), pl. fer22-, penz//ion.] A form of improvised 
verse adapted to an air played on the harp, sung 
by the Welsh at the Eisteddfod and on other 
occasions; a stanza of such verse. 

1784 E. Jones (fit/e) Musical and Poetical Relicks of the 
Welsh Bards with a select coilection of the Pennillion. 1829 
T. L. Peacock Misfort. Eiphin 125 The bards..struck upa 
sort of consecutive chorus ina scries of pennillion or stanzas 
in praise of Maelgon and his heirship, 1887 J. THomas in 
Grove Dict. ALus. 1V. 438 The singers continue to take up 
their Penill alternately with the harp. 

b. attrib, and Cond. 

1784 E, Jones Alus. Rel. Welsh Bards (1794) 61 There 
are several kinds of Pennill metres... ‘Whe skill of the 
pennill-singers in this is admirable. 1887 Tvines (weekly 
ed.) 19 Aug. 15/3 Sir J. H. Puleston informed the Prince 
of the rules of pennillion singing. 1898 I/’es¢ti. Gaz. 1 June 
5/2 Eos Dar, the leading penillion-singer, sang to the accom- 
paniment of the harp the traditional penillion sung at Welsh 
weddings. . 

Pennine (penain). Az. [Named 1840 by 
Frébel and Schweizer, because found in the Pen- 
nine Alps.] = PENNINITE. 

1844 Dana A/éa. 318 The name Pennine is derived from 
its locality. 1878 Lawrence tr. Cotta's Rocks Class. 22 
Pennine, Ripidolite and Chlinochlore are minerals re- 
sembling chlorite. : 

Penninerved (pe‘nindivd), a. Bot. [f. L. 
pennt-, comb. form of Zenza feather + NERVE + 
-ED2,] Ofa leaf: Having nerves or veins diverging 
on each side of a midrib; feather-veined, pinnately 
veined. Also Pennine‘rvate a. 

1857 Mayne Expos. Lex., Pennincrvis, Bot. .. penni- 
nervate, 1880 Gray Struct. Bot, iii. § 4 (ed. 6) 93 Pinnately 
or Feather-veined (or Penninerved) leaves are .. those of 
which the veins and their subdivisions are side branches of 
a single central rib. 

Penning (pe‘nin), 74/. 56.1 [f. Penv.1+-1nel,] 
The action of Pen v.1; enclosing, confining, etc. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 152 The penning and enclosure of the 
air, in the concave of the well. 1751 Act 24 Geo. //,c. 8 §2 
Locks, Weirs..and the Shutting, Penning, Opening, Draw. 
ing, Use..thereof. 1886 C. Scorr Shcep-Farming 201 In 
penning, the dog works closely to the sheep. 

Penning, vé/. si.2 [f. Pen v.2+-InG1.] The 
action of PEN v.2; writing, inditing. 

a@1548 Hatt Chron., Edw. IV 227 A letter .. bothe for 
the stile & the pennyng excellently endited. 2687 Royal 
Proctam. 18 Nov. in Lond. Gaz. No. 2297/t The Doubtful 
Penning of some Parts of the said Act. 1741 RicttARoson 
Pamela 1). 154, 1 suppose it is of my Sisters Penning, and 
he, poor Man, is the humhle Copier. 1849 StoveL /xfrod. 
Canne’s Veccss. 63 The treatment of words, and the penning 
of signatures, in that way was rather unusual. 

Penning, /f/.a. [f. Penv.l+-tnc?.] That 
pens (see Pen v.!); enclosing, shutting in. 

1854 Syp. Doser, Badder xxiii. 124 Herdsman’s evening 
call, And bells of penning folds, 

Penninite (peninait). Afiz. [Altered from 
PENNINE: see -1TE1.] A mineral of the chlorite 
group; a hydrous silicate of aluminium, magne- 
sium, and iron, occurring in rhombohedral crystals. 

1868 Dana AZiz. (ed. 5) 495 Penninite... Pennine. .. Hydro- 
talc of Necker is penninite from the Binnen valley, in the 
Valais, 1882 Afiu. Afag. 1V. 47. 

Pennipotent (peni‘pdtént), a. rare! [ad. 
L. pennipotens, -polent-em, f. penna feather, plume 
(see PEN) + fofezs powerful.] Strong on the wing; 
strong-pinioned, powerful in flight. 

1609 J. Davies //aly Roode (1878) 15/2 Vnplume their 
wings in flight pennipotent. 1656 in Buount Glossogr. 

Pennirial(l, obs. form of PENNYROYAL. 

Pennis, obs. pl. of Pen, Penny. 

+ Pennish, a. Obs. ?ronce-wd. [f. PEN 5b.2+ 
-IsH1,] Pertaining to a pen, or to writing. 
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1646 Vox Populi 17 Your Pulpit worke, and your pennish 
paines. F 

+ Pennisome, a. Ods. ?monce-wd. [f. PENNY 
+-SomE.} Furnishing ‘pence’, i.e. money; lucra- 
tive, profitable. 

1631 WEEVER Anc. Fun, Mon. 229, | finde little of any... 
charitie this Bishop performed..with all these his pennisome 
preferments, 

Penniston(e, obs, form of PENisTONE. 

Pennite (penoait). 4/22. [Named by Hermann, 
1849, from Pennsylvania, where found: see -1TE 1.] 
A greenish variety of Hydrodolomite (see Hypro-), 
containing nickel. 

1850 Amer. Frul. Sc. Ser... 1X. 217 Hermann has made a 
new mineral which becalls Pennite. 1868 Dana Afzu. (ed. 5) 
708 Pennite of Hermann, from Texas, Pa., is in apple-green 
to whitish crusts. 

Pennite, obs. form of PENNET. 

Penniveined (penivaind), a. Bot. [f. L. 
penni-, comb. form of fenza feather, PEN + VEIN 
+-ED?,] = PENNINERVED. 

1855 Macgillivray’s Nat. Hist. Dee Side (ed. Lankester) 
179 Pale green and nearly opaque beneath, penniveined 
with reticular venules, 1872 Otiver Lew. Bot. 1 253 
[Palms]are usually either of the radiate- or penni-veined type. 

Pennon (pe'nen). Forms: 4 8 penon, 4-5 
penoun, 4 pen(n)own(e, 5 pynoune, -youn, 
tpynon, Sc. pannoun, 5- pennon. [ME. a. 
OF, penon (also penn-, pan-, pannon) = Pr. peno, 
penon, OCat. fano, It. pennone, generally held to 
be a Romanic deriv. of L. and It. pesna, F. penne 
feathcr, plume, wing (Diez, Littré, Darm.). It. 
had the sense ‘ plume of feathers’, and OF. that of 
‘feather of an arrow’, as well as that of ‘streamer’. 
Sp. has pendon, Pg. penddo, mod.Cat. feradé, with 
intrusive d, perh. by association with ender to 
hang; cf. Eng. peadand for fennor.]} 

1. A long narrow flag or streamer, triangular 
and pointed, or swallow-tailed, usually attached 
to the head of a lance (or a helmet), formerly 
borne as a distinction by a knight under the rank 
of banneret, and sometimes having his cognizance 
upon it; now a military ensign of the lancer 
regiments, 

1375 Barbour Bruce vi, 227 Thairsperis, thair pennownys, 
and thar scheldis Of licht [llumynit all the feldis. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Kut.'s T. 120 By his Baner born in his penoun. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 121 In the baners and 
penons of his knyghtes. 1390 Gower Conf III. 56 Of his 
contre the signe was Thre fisshes, whiche he scholde here 
Upon the penon of a spere. 1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms 
(S. T. S.) 141 He tynis his pannoun and his hauhergeoun, 
14.. Lausd, MS, 225 lf. 431 in Promp. Parv. 392 note, 
A guydon to he in length ij. yardes and a half, or iij. A 
pennon of armes round att the end, and to be in length ij 
yardes. c1sgoo A/S. //art. 838 lf. 5 Euery baronet .. shal 
haue hys baner displeyd in ye feild yf he be chyef cap- 
teyn, euery knyght his penoun, euery squier or gentleman 
hys getoun or standard. 1591 Garrard’s Art Warre 141 
A litle Phane or Penon of silke upon a wyre. .. They 
must weore this either upon their hurgonets, or upon 
their hats if they will. 1687 A. Lovett tr. 7hevenot's 
Trav. 11. 104 At the end of this Carrere there are men 
who have several Arrows ready, with little penons hanging 
at them. 1700 Drypen Pal. & Arcite\. 115 High on his 
pointed lance his pennon bore, His Cretan fight, the con- 
quer’d Minotaur. 1786 Grose A/ilit. Antig. 1. 205 nofe, The 
pennon was the proper ensign of a bachelor or simple knight. 
Du Fresne shews that even the esquires might hear pen- 
nons, provided they could bring a sufficient suite of vassals 
into the field. 1801 /d/d, (ed. 2) 11. 52 The pennon was.. like 
a banner, with the addition of a triangular point.—By the 
cutting off of this point, on the performance of any gallant 
action by the knight and his followers, the pennon was con- 
verted into a banner; whereby the knight was raised to the 
degree of a banneret. 1865 Way in Pomp. Parv. 392 note, 
A pennon was a small flag attached to the lance, whereb 
the rank of the bearer was known. Wace appropriates it 
to the knight, and the gonfanon to the baron, hut at a later 
time it seems to have designated the hachelor. ..In Harl. 
MS. 358, f. 5, may be seen sketches of all these ensigns; the 
getone heing swallow-tailed, the penon triangular, and 
charged with the armorial bearing, the former being appro- 
priated to the esquire or gentleman, the latter to the knight. 
1882 Cussans Her. (ed. 3) 274 The Pennon .. was usually 
affixed to the end of a lance, from which..it depended; and 
the Charges thereon were so emblazoned as to appear cor- 
rectly when the lance was held in a horizontal position. 

b. In wider or vaguer use: Any flag or banner. 

?a1400 Morte Arth. 2918 Thane sir Priamous be prynce, 
in presens of lordes, Presez to his penowne, and pertly it 
hentes. 1530 PatsGr. 253/1 Penon a lytell haner in a felde, 
fennon. 1563 Goroinc Czsar vil. (1565) 206b, Cesar... 
rolled up his hanners, and hid the penons and antesignes 
of his souldiers. 1599 Suaxs. Hen. V, iu. v. 49 Barre Harry 
England, that sweepes through our Land With Penons 
painted in the blood of Harflew. 1835 ensy Cycé. III. 
408/2 The drapery of a trumpet was in early times, as now, 
the pennon-quarrée of a banner. 1880‘ OvuibaA’ A/oths II. 
234 The soft wind would hlow brightly on the pretty 
pennons of the Kermesse pavilions. 

c. fig. Applied to things of the shape of a pennon. 
¢1618 Moryson /#7x. 1v. Iv. i. (1903) 332 Rowles baked 
like dry Fritters, and sett forth with Penons of Cutt paper, 
in the forme of Apes, Birdes, and like thinges. 1820 ScoTT 
Monast. xxiv, A pillar of dark smoke, which .. spread its 
long dusky pennon through the clear ether. 1863 Haw- 
THORNE Our Old Tome (1879) 158 Little factory villages.. 
with their tall chimneys, and their pennons of hlack smoke. 
d. Her. 
1586 Ferns Blaz. Geutrie 197 The field is Gewles, a 
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PENNY. 


banner of three pennons or. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury i, 
xvill. (Roxb.) 122/1 He beareth a speare Or, garnished or 
adorned with a penon or penoncell Argent. 

+2. a. A knight-bachelor; b. An ensign-bearer. 

1475 &k. Noblesse (Roxh.) 15 For he [Ser John Chaundos} 
had in his retenu M1, ije. penons armed & x M!, horsmen. 
1568 Grarton Chroz. 11. 239 The Duke of Brabant had 
-xxiilj. Banners and Ixxx. Pennons, and in all .vij. thousand 
men. @1661 Fuurer IWorthies, Hartford. wu. (1662) 32 
Surely he was a man of merit, being Penon or Ensign- 
bearer to one, Esquire of the body to three successive Kings, 
and Mr. of the Horse to one of their Queens. 

3. The long pointed streamer of a ship; also 
called PENDANT and PENNANT. 

1627 Drayton Agincourt Ixvii, A ship most neatly that 
was lim'd, In all her Sailes with flags and Pennons trim'd. 
{In Chalmers's Poets, pennants, whence in Richardson.] 
1632 SHERWoov, A Penou (or Pendant) in a ship. 1658 
Pniturs, Penon,.. also a streamer in a ship. 1807 J. 
Bartow Columb, u. 354 O hapless day!.. That saw my 
wandering pennon mount the tide. 18sz Loncr, Warden 
of Cingue Ports ii, Flowing flag and rippling pennon. 1884 
Mrs. C, Praep Zéro xiv, Yachts with pennons flying lay at 
anchor in the harhour. 

+ 4. Erroneously put for PENDANT sé. 1, a hanging 
omament. Obs. rare. 

1546 Wichniond Wills (Surtees) 63 Also I give to my 
dowghter. .a girdle with penons and huckle of silver. j 

5. poet. Used by Milton, and others after him, 
for: A wing, pinion. 

1667 Mitton / Z. 1. 933 Fluttring his pennons vain 
plumb down he drops Ten thousand fadom deep. /é7d. vu. 
441. 1940 Somervitte Hobbinol 11. 190 The.. Wasp..in the 
viscous Nectar plung'd, His filmy Pennons struggling flaps 
in vain. 1796 CoLerincE Ode Departing Year Epode ii, 
I hear the famish’d brood of prey Flap their lank pennons 
on the groaning wind. 1813 SHettey Q. Mad 1. 204 Again 
the Coursers of the air Unfurled their azure pennons. 

Pennoncel (pe‘nansel). Obs. exc. 7st. Forms: 
4 penonceal, 5, 9 -cell, 5 penoun-, 7, 9 -cel, 9 
-cele, 8-pennoncel, (9 -celle). [a. OF. penoncel 
(= It. perzoncello, ‘a little plume or bunch of 
feathers, also a little streamer or banderoll’ 
(Florio), med.L. pevezncellus, penonsellus, Du 
Cange), dim. of fexon, PENNON. See also the 
reduced form PENncEL, which is fonnd earlier.] 
A small pennon borne upon a helmet or lance, 
a PENCEL; a pennon or pendant of a ship. 

1390 Gower Couf 111. 308 ‘Than sen thei stonde on every 
side, Endlong the schipes bord to schewe, Of Penonceals 
a riche rewe. ¢ 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ay mon vi. 153 The 
kyng..fonde her besi aboutea penouncell of a spere that she 
inade full fayr for the knyghte Reynawde. c1489 — 
Blanchardyn xviii. 56 Many a highe mast that bare grete 
saylles And many penoncelles, baners, and standardes that 
the wynde shok here and there. 1610 Guittim Heraldry 
1v. xiv. (1611) 224 These penoncels are made of certain smal 
peeces of Taffeta or Sarcenet, cut after the forme of a 
pennon, wherewith martiall inen doe oftentimes adorne 
their speares and Iaunces. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury in. 
xviii, (Roxh.) 122/2 He beareth a speare Or, garnished or 
adorned with a penon or penoncell Argent. 1727 Baitey 
vol. II, Penuoncels. 1814 Scott Chivalry (1874) 33 Whom 
they were entitled to muster under a Penoncele or small 
triangular streamer somewhat like the naval pennant of the 
present day. @ 1835 MotnerRwetL Madman's Love, The 
fluttering of each penoncel By knightly lance upborne. 

Pennoncier (peuensies), varve—°. fa. OF. 
penon-, pennoncier (Froissart 14thc.), f. enor 
Pennoy.] A knight bachelor (as distinguished 
from a knight banneret). 

1890 in Cent. Dict. ; 

Pe‘nnoned (-2nd), a. [See -ep2.] Having, 
bearing, or furnished with a pennon. Also fiz. 

1849 THACKERAY Afra Cura iii, No knight am I with 
pennoned spear. 1868 Lowett /uvita Minerva 2 The 
Bardling came, where hy a river grew The pennoned reeds. 
1882 Freeman Reign Will, Rufus 11. vi. § 2.209 He..would 
show himself before their gates with a hundred thousand 
pennoned lances. 1897 Westu:. Gaz. 2 July 3/1 Behind 
this line we get a glimpse of plumed helmets and pennoned 
lances of some of the cavalry. 

Fennor, obs. form of PENNER], 

Penn’orth, colloq. contraction of PENNYWORTH. 

Pennutte, obs. form of PENNET. 

Penny (pe'ni). Pl. pennies (peniz), pence 
(pens). Forms: see below. [OE. pening, pending, 
penning, later peztg = OF ris. panning, penning, 
-ig, OS. penning (MLG., LG. pennink, MDs. 
pennine, -ing-, also Péni(2)c; Du. penning), OHG. 
Dfenning (phantinc, phenting), pfenling (MHG. 
pfennine, -ic, -ig-, Ger. pfennig), ON. penningr 
(mod. Icel. peringr, Sw., ODa. penn7ng, Da. pl. 


| penge = ON. pengar ‘money”); not 1ecorded in 


Goth. (which has skaé¢s for 6nvapios in N.T.). In 
early ME., Ormin had still pemzzg; but the usual 
ME. form aftcr 1200 was pent, peny, from OE. 
peniz. The forms with double z in OE. were 
chiefly Northumbrian; in ME. penne, penny, with 
22, Was app. not used till the isthe. OF. and 
early ME. had also, less usually, like OFris., forms 
in fan-. In ME, the plural panejes, penejes, 
passed through faves, pannes, pentis, peuis, to the 
t4thc. pans, pens, the latter duly spelt in- 16th c. 
pence. But, beside this, the fuller Aenxys, pennys, 
pennies, continued in restricted use; sec the forms 
in A. 2 8, and significatién in B. 1c. 


PENNY. 


The OE. and cognate forms point back to the types 
*paning, “"panding, "panning, a series which does not con- 
form to any phonetic law, hut suggests that the word was 
foreign and of unsettled form. But it was evidently of 
WGer., or even ‘anless the ON. was borrowed from OE.) 
of Common Germanic age. No foreign source however is 
known ; and the suffix -/ug, occurring in other names of 
coins, as shitling, farthing, OHG. cheisuring, etc., bespeaks 
at least a Teutonic formation on a radical element Jaxd or 
pana). This has been sought in WGer. *fand, OHG. 
fant, Paws, with reference to a possible use of the Janding ; 
and in WGer. faxna, Ger. Z/aune Pax, with possible 
reference to shape. Of these words themselves the Germanic 
origin is uncertain.) 

A, Illustration of Forms. 

1. Sing. a. 1 pending, pening, -ine, penning; 
3 (Ovm.) peninng. 8. 1 peeniz, panig, peeni, 
1-2 penig, 2-4 peni, 4 pane- (in comp.), 4-8 
peny, 5 penye, -ey, 5-7 penie, (6 peany); 5-8 
pennie. \6-ye), 5- penny. n 

a. 835 Pending [see 8.1). cog Lindisf Gosp, Matt. xxii. 
19 gebrohtun him penning [gs. G. anne peninc, v. ~ anne 
pemz ; //atton epne paniz). ¢ 1000 .ELFric Grant, xxv. (Z) 
50 Hic as, pes peninye (v.77. pening, penig, pani]. ¢ 1000 
Ags. Gosf. Matt. xx. 9 Pa onfengop hig alc his pening 
{Hatton paniz; Lindésf, suipdrizo penningas). ¢1200 Oran 
3281 Illc »nann an peninng xefe. /érd. 3287. 

B. c1000 legs. Gos. Matt. xx. 2 He sealde zlcon aune 
penig [//ation anne paeniz). ¢1160 Hatton Gasp. Matt. 
xx. 9 Pa onfengen hi alch hys panis [Ags. Goss. ae 
penizg), 21200 Moral Ode 67 Healse mid his penie se be ober 

id his punde. @ 1300 Cursor Al. 22328 For a peni [Fair/, 
pepy) hit sal he salde. ¢1450 A/erlin x. 142 For a penpy 


that ye lese on this side, ye shall wynne tweyne. 1530 
Pacscr. 253/1 Penny coyne, devier, 1584 Powet Léoyd's 
Cambria 71 To giue them a penie for euerie man. 1590 


Recorpe, etc. Gr. artes (1640) 326 That a sterling peny, 
round without clipping, did then weigh 32 cornes of wheat 
dry. 1668 Marvett Corr. Wks. 1872-5 I}. 186 ‘The taking 
of an half-peny and a peny. 1673 C. Hatton in //. Corr. 
(Camden) 118 To be shewn as a sight, peni apiece. 

2. Plural. a. 1 peningas, pendingas, pen- 
(da)i(n)eas. 8. 1-2 penezas, pan-, 2~3 pene- 
3es, panejes, -as, 3 panewes, pone-, -wes; 
peniis, -ijs, 3-4 panes, q pannes, penis, 4-5 
penyes, 4-6 penies, Sc. pennyse, (5 peyneyes, 
pennis), 5-6 penys, pennys, -is, (5¢.) -eis, 6 
(Se.) pennyis, 6~ pennies. y-. 4-5 pans, (4 
pons), 4-6 pens, 5-6 pense, 6~ pence. 6. 
5 penses, -ys. 

a, 835 Will in Thorpe Charters 474 Se mann se to londe 
foe azefe hire erfehonda xiii. pund pendinga: cB8go K. 
Eirrep Laws c, 3 (Schmid 72) gehete..pes borges bryce 
mid v pundum marra paninga. ¢897 — Gregory's Past. 
C. 1. 39) We wiernad urum cildum urra peninga mid to 
plegianne caso Lindisf, Gosp. Matt. xx. 9 Onfengon 
suindrizo penningas. ; : 

B. ¢ 1000 Ags. Goss. Matt. xx. 10 Pa onfengon hig syndrize 
Paneses {//atton sindrie pauezes). /déd. Luke x. 35 [He] 

rohte odrum dase twegen penegas [Lindisf tuoege 
1175 Lamb. (fom. 85 Patwein 


pend, //atton pancges). 
; ne Befasted here pane3es 


ejes. «1200 I ices & Virtues 7 
de hadene meun. ¢ 1208 Lay. 2369 Palles and purpras And 
guidene ponewass [c 1275 panewes]) /did. 14684 Twalf 
panewes. 21230 S. Eustace 6 in Horstm. -flicngt Leg. 
(1881) 211 Of gold and ponewes[v. r. penyes} rounde. ¢1290 
S. Ang. Leg. I. 263/93 A man, Pat 3af hire preo rounde 
panes. 21300 Full & Passion 58 1n E. L£. P. (1862) 14 For 
xxx peniis he him sold. @ 1300 Cursor M. 4835 (Cott.) Al 
redi penijs {Gété. penis) for to tell. /did. 13483 Qua had o 
*penis thre hundreth Bred for to bi. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints 
vil. (Facobus) 738 For pennyse thretty. 1387 Trevis, 
Migden (Rolls) Th. 345 Also bis [Saturn] ordeyned pannes of 
bras. c1400 dfol. Loll. 52 Of hem pat jenen a peney, or 
peyneyes, to prestis. a1425 Cursor Jf. 13483 (Trin.) Who 
so had pe. ies pre hundrebe. 1426 Lypc. De Guilt. Piler. 
18037 The pennis that iudas toke. c1qs0 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 6346 Penys foure or fyue. 1500-20 Duxsar Poems 
xxxiv. 63 Gif I ten dayis wan pennyis thre. 1512 dct 4 
Hen. VITT, c. 19 § 14 All manner of pennys beyng siluer. 
@ 1649 Drusim.or Hawn. 2/ist. Fas, 1, Wks. (1711) 3 Twelve 
pennies of the pound. 

y. ¢1305 Judas Iscariot 133 in E. E. P. (1862) 110 Pe 
teoping perof was prettie pans. 1340 Ayevd. 23 Pri manere 
of guodes..pet pe dyeuel wyle begge mid his pans, 1362 
Lanct. P. Pl. A. Prol. 86 Seriauns..Pleden for pons and 
poundes be lawe. 1377 /did, B. v. 243 ‘Vo wey pens with a 
peys. 1382 Wycur Zohn xii. 5 Whi is not this oynement 
seeld for thre hundrid pens? 1426 Lypc. De Guil. Piles. 
17732 The pound for xxty pans |] selle. ?a@1g00 in 10th 
Rep. Hist. MSS. Comnt. App. Ww. 424,21 pense in pense 
and half pense. 1526 Tinpace .Va?t. xviii. 28 Wone off his 
felowes which ought hym an hundred pence. 1549 Brase- 
nose Colt. Muntments 18. 59, Fore pense. 

6. 148a Wonk of vesham (Arb.) 52 Tho fyrye pensys y 
was compellyd to deuoure with an opyn mowthe. 1495 
Rolls of Parlt. V1. 463/t Receptes of Penses to the same 
Elizabeth. 

B. Signification. I. Original senses. 

1. An English coin of the value of yz of a shilling, 
or z}5 of a pound; originally and for many cen- 
turics of silver, in later ttmes of copper, now (since 
1860) of bronze. Denoted (after a numeral) by 
@. (for denarius, denarii); thus, 54., fivepence. 

The coining of silver pennies for general circulation ceased 
with the reign of Charles IL; a small number have since 
been regularly coined as Maundy money. Copper pennies 
began to be coined in 1797; copper halfpence and farthings 
having heen used from the time of Charles II. 

cas Laws of Ine c 59 (from Alfred's compilation, 
earliest MS. ¢925) Oxan horn bid x paninga [v.77 
peninga, peniza, penega] weord. 835 in Thorpe Dizi. 
Evi Sax, (1865) 47 And him mon forgefe Seran Sreotene 
hund pending[a}]. a1000 Ecgbert. Panit. w. x. (Vhorpe 
Laws {I. 222), Se riht scylling byp a be xii penegum, @ 113% 
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1 O. £, Chron.an. 1124 Se penis was swa ifel pet se man ! Wycuir twey pens, 7.7. pans ¢1275 Passion of our Lord 


pa hafde..an pund he ne muhte cysten per of for nan 

ping twelfe pepegas. ¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 238 

Edward did smyte rounde peny, halfpeny, ferthyng,.. pe 

kynges side salle be pe hede & his name writen, Pe croyce 

side what cite it was in coyned & smyten. 1485 Caxton 

Chas. Gt. 245, iiij pens of money courant yerely. /éid. 246 

They shold wyth a good wylle pay the penyes. 1596 Suaks. 

Tam, Shr. th 85 Nay by S. famy, I hold you a penny, 

«A horse and aman ismore then one, and yet not many. 1706 

Puiturrs, Peazy,a small Coin..; its Weight is 32 Grains of 

Wheat well dried. 1710 J. Harris Ler. (Techn. 11, Pexny, 

Denarius, was the first coined piece of Silver we have any 

account of; and for many Years the only one. 4727-41 

Cuampers Cyct. s. v., The penny sterling is now nigh disused 

as a coin; and scarce subsists, but as a money of account. 

1797 Proclam. 26 July in Loud. Gas. No. 14031/1 We have 

thought fit to order, that certain Pieces of Copper shall be 

coined, which should go and pass for One Penny, ..and that 
each of snch Pieces of One Penny should weigh One Ounce 

Avoirdupois, 1837 Penny Cyc. V11. 330/1 The first English 

[silver] pennies weigh 22} grains troy. ‘Towards the close 

of Edward III the penny weighs 18 grains, and in the reign 

of Edward IV it fell to 12, after previously sinking to 15. 

In..1551, the penny was reduced to & yrains, and after the 
43rd of Eliz. to 73$ grains, at which weight it still continues. 
b. Applied to local or other varieties of this 
coin, sometimes of different value. 
frish penny, Manx feuny, copper pennies of the same 
value as the penny sterling with a different design on the 
reverse, formerly coined for Ireland and the Isle of Man; 

Scots Penny, a coin or monetary unit, equal in 17th c. to 

one-twelfth of the English penny; t Penny deble, t Penny 

Jorce; see quot. 1598. 
| 1538 Aberdeen Regr. (1844) 1. 158 Dauid Bruce... promittit 

to pay me the soume of thretty poundis in penny and penny- 

wortht Scottis. 1§98 Stow Surv. 43 The penny weyght [to 
weigh] 24. graynes (which 24. by weight then appointed, 
were as much as the former 32. graynes of weight), a pennie 
force, 25. graynes and a halfe, the pennie deble, or feeble 

22. graines and ahalfe. 1617 Moryson /éin.1. 283 The Scots 

haue of long time had .. Placks, which they esteemed for 

4 pence, but 3 of them make an English penny; also Hard- 

heads, esteemed by them at one penny halfe-penny, whereof 
{ eight make an English penny. /érd. 284 They {the Irtsh] 
had little brasse pence, and pence of a second kinde, called 
Harpers, being as big as an English shilling. They had also 
brasse farthings, called sinulkins, whereof foure made a 
penny. 1688 R. Houme armoury wi. 25/1 An Trish Penny 
.- hath the Stamp of the Harp and Ciown upon it. 1786 
CaRDONNELL .Vuanism. Scot. 24 Vable 1. In which is shown 
how many numeral pounds, shillings, and pennies Scots 
were coined out of one pound weight of gold. a1850 Jas. 
Gray Jutrod, Arith. (ed. 100) 11 (Scotch Money), 2 Penntes 
=1 Bodle =é¢d. Sterling. 2 Bodles=1 Plack =4d. 3 
Placks or 12 Pennies = 1 Shilling = 1d. [sterling}. 1898 
G. B. Rawuincs Brit, Coftnage 135 The last Irish coinage 
took place under George IV, when pennies and halfpennies 
were struck,,1823. Jord, 192 George ITE. coined pennies 
and halfpennies for Man in 1786,..Ae7., Three legs con- 
joined at the hip. /érd., Queen Victoria coined a Manx 
enny, halfpenny, and farthing, in 1839 only. ..This is the 
Ra coinage for the Isle of Man. bit 210 In 1870 a series 
of nickel peunics, halfpennies and farthings was begun for 
Jamaica, 

ce. The full plural, pevsres (A. 2 B), is now uscd 
only of the individual coins; fence (A. 2+) is 
usually collective, expressing the amount, however 
made up; but it is sometimes used of individual 
coins, when no stress is laid upon their being such. 
Pence is especially used aftcr numerals. where from 
twopence to elevenpence (rarely twelvepence’ and 
in twentypence, it is stressless (tv*péns, etc.) and 
now written in combination. See these words. 
With other numbers fevce is written separately (or 
hyphened) and has a separate stress, as eightecn 
pence (e"tin pens). 

When snch a combination means a single coin, or even a 
single ainount, it is treated as asingle substantive, and may 
have a plural, e. g. ‘a new sixpence’, ‘ two sixpences'; ‘the 
school-children’s twopences’, ‘how many eightpences are 
there in ten shillings?’ See Tworence, TuURgEPENCE, etc. 
To such combinations, Aad/fenny and farthing are added 
without avd, ¢. g. ‘ postage twopence-halfpenny ’, ‘the early 
penny-farthing foreign post-card’, ‘a sixpence-halfpenny 
shop. These phrases may also take a plural: see quot. 
1724. Adjective or attributive uses of these combinattons 
are formed with -/enny, © g. cwvofenny, etc. > See 10. 

¢€ 1000- [see exaniples under A. 2 B]. ¢1305~ [see under 
A.2yh ¢1380 Wvctir Jl’4s. (1880) 36 ‘Vo cursea man for sexe 
pans. 1436 Libel Eng. Policy in Pol. Songs(Rolls) E14. 175, xij 
pens in the golden pounde. 1590 SuHaks. Com. Err... 11.55 
Oh sixe pence that I had a wensday last. 1590 — J/ids, NV. 
1. ii, 22 Sixpence a day for playing Piramus. 1724 Swtet 
Drapier’s Leté. iii, Wks, 1755 V.u. 50 We have many sorts 
of small silver coins,. such as the French three-pences, four- 
Bernice half-pennies, and eight-pence farthings, the Scotch 

ve-pences and ten-pences, besides their twenty-pences and 
three and four-pences. 1726-31 Tinva. Kafin's Hist. Eng. 
(1743) If. xvit. 157 Six-pences, ‘fwo-pences, Pence, and 
Half-pence. 1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 3290/2 From Egbert’s 
time, with very few exceptions, the series of English pennies 
is complete. /éi:d., Pence, halfpence, and farthings are 
extant of John, all struck in Ireland. 1865 Reader No. 148. 
493/2 A large hoard of short-cross pennies. 1866 Crumv 
Banking x. 226 Coinage of England: Athelstan a. D. 925 to 
Henry II a. p. 1189, silver pennies only. 

2. Rendering L. dexarius (see DENARIUS); also 
occasionally argenleus (‘piece of silver’), and 
numinus( = rummnets sestertitts, SESTERCE). Chiefly, 
now only, in Biblical use and allusions thereto. 

egso Lindisf, Gosp. Mark xii. 15 Brenges me penig [L. 
denariunt] pate ic Zesil. ¢975 Aushw. Gosp. John vi. 7 
Tu hund peninga{L. ducentorum denariorumn) to hlafum 

ne ginyhtsumad him. ¢1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke x. 35 And 
; brohte odrum deze twegen penegas [L. duos denarios, 


| 
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119 in O, &. isc. 40 If ich so ispede pat ich bitraye ihesu, 
hwat schal beon my mede? Prytty panewes, hi seyden. ¢1380 
Wycuir Sera. Sel. Wks. I. 32 He toke two pens, and saf 
hem to be hosteler. 1387 Trevisa Hégdex (Rolls) I. 273 Pey 
schulde euery 3ere offre foure pans [L. guatuor nuutamos) to 
pe chirche work of Seynt Denys. ¢1400 Maunvry. (Roxb.) 
xi. 42 Pai salde Ciiste for xxx. penys. 1535 CpveRDALE 
Fer. xxxii. g Seuen sycles and ten syluer pens [L. decem 
argentcos). 1638 Justus Paint, Ancients 303 Antonius the 
‘Triumvir his pennies were mixed with iron. 1646 Be. Hate 
Balint of Gil. (1650) 134 Even the eleventh houre carried the 
peny as well as the first. 1720 Ozewt Vertot's Rom. Rep. 
I. vit. 424 note, The Penny of Gold among the Romans was 
worth a Thousand Sesterces. 1796 H. Hunter tr St- 
Prerve's Stud. Nat. (1799) 111. 480, I do not speak of the 
pepny paid to Cesar by St. Peter. 1881 N. T, (R.V.) Luke 
XX. 24 Shew me a penny. Whose image and superscription 
hath it? And they said, sar’s. : 
b. Sometimes applied to the French denser or 
1o centime piece; also, to the now obsolete coin 
of Jersey of that value (Jersey penny), superseded 
in 1877 by a coin = 5 shilling. Formerly also 
used to render the name of the Dutch Jenning, 
the German /fennig, the Low German feznig, and 
other foreign coins corresponding in name. In 


U.S, collog., a cent. 

1727-41 Cnambers Cycé. s. v., The French Jenny, or denier, 
is of twokinds; the Paris Jenny, called denier Parisis; and 
the Jeany of Tours, denicr Tournots...Vhe Dutch perry, 
called fenzink, is a real money, worth about one fifth more 
than the French penny 7onrnois... At Hambourg, Nurem- 
berg, &c. the penny or Pfennig of account, is put equal to 
the French fenny Tournots, 1862 AnsteD Channel [sl. 1, 
App. A (ed. 2) 561 Thirteen Jersey pence are equivalent to 
nn English shilling, 1889 Farmer Dict. Ames, Penny, a 
cent, and thus ahout half the value of an English penny. 
1898 G. B. Raw ines Brit. Cofuage 194 No coins were struck 
for Jersey till 1841, ..the English iiss at that time heing 
valued in Jersey at thirteen pence... The penny is as follows. 

Ii. From the fact that the (silver) penny was 
for many hundred years the chief or only coin in 
circulation, the namc became to a great extent 
synonymous with ‘coin’, ‘piece’, or ‘unit of 
money ’, whence the following uses: 

3. =Acoin: applied with a defining or descriptive 
adjanct to various coins of the British Isles, of dis- 
tinct origin from the ordinary penny. Now //7s¢. 

Penny of twopence, a silver coin of the value of twopence, 
a half-groat; gold penny, a gold coin of the value of 20 
shillings issued in 1257. 

1483 Cath, Angl. 274/1 A Peny of twa Pens (4. Pennys), 
didragma, 1§23 Act 14 § 15 /fen. VIL, c. 12 As man 
halfe grotes called pens of twopens. 1923 FttzHtrs. 4/50. 
§ 54 Peny grasse.. hath a leafe as brode as a peny of two 
pens, and neuer beareth floure. 1565in Keith //ist. Svot. 
(1754) gg 118 That thair be cunjeit ane Penny of Silvir 
callit the Mary Ryall,..cf Weicht ane Unce Troce-weicht. 
1578 Neg. Privy Council Scot, YW. 3) ‘Vhair salbe ane 
penny or pece of gold prentit and cunyeit of twentie ane 
carret fine. 1700 Tvrrecne //ist, Eng, I. (975) This Year 
{1257], according tothe MS. Chronicle of the city of London, 
the King Coined a Penny of Pure Gold of the Weight of 
Two Sterlings, and commanded that it should go for 
‘Twenty Shillings. 1895 W. A. Snaw //ist. Currency i. 4 
Five years later (1257) Henry If} of England imitated the 
florin in his gold pennies. 

4. Used asa general or vague word for a piece 
of money; hence, 2 sum of money, money. 

Now chiefly in phr. a Jret/y Jenny: see ge. 

¢ 1330 R. Brausnr Chron. (1810) 64, & alle es he mot gete, 
he robbed & refi, Peny no penyworth, no ping he no left. 
1340 4 yen. 23 Vdeleblisse.. Pet is pe dyeules peni, huermide 
he hayp alle pe nayre pane-worbes ine pe markatte of pise 
wordle, a 1375 Lay lolks Mass Bk. App. iv. 514 Go vp to 
him with ful good-wille, And bi peny, him profre. ¢1384 
Wren Sel Wks. Yl. 377 Pei done pis to wynne bo 
penye. ¢1386 Cnaucer Neeve's T. 199 They hym bisoght 
Of herberwe and of ese us for hir peny. 1585 1’. WasHinGtToNn 
tr. Nicholay’s Voy. . xx. 57 b, They may..there be lodged 
-- without paying of any pennie. 1623 Cockeram Ang. Dict. 
un sv. A/aronilean, ‘Vhe Emperour gaue him a small 
penny. 1649 in J. Harrington Def Rights Univ. Oxford 
(1690) 26 They living wholy upon the penny, buying all 
commodities hut having nothing to sell. 1657 Heyitn 
Undecetv, People 20 The Minister hath neither corn nor 
hay, nor any provision for expence of houshould, but what 
he buyeth bythe penny. 1764 H, Wacro.r Let. G. Montagi 
24 Dec., } shall put your letter to Rheinis into the foretgn 
post with a proper penny. 1792 Burns ‘lVhat can @ young 
dassie’i, Bad luck on the pennie that tempted my minnie 
To sell her poor Jenny for siller an’ lan’! 1822 Lockuarr 
A, Blair 139 A braw little penny to her tocher, 

b. In Zé. = money: orig. as consisting ordinarily 
of (silver) pennies; in later use, often depreciative, 
“small money ’, ‘ coppers’, ‘ small earnings ’. 

c1a90 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 26/8 To be apostles he wende anon 
and to heore fet be panes caste. @ Ht pe Cursor M. 5507 Wit 
pair penis boght was he. c1470 Henry JVadlace vin. 692 
Pryce off pennys may mak ws no ramed. 1611 Cotar. s. v. 
Sten, Who looseth his pence forgoeth his sence. 1641 Mitton 
Ch, Govt. ut. Wks, 1851 HI. 139 Dispensers of treasure.. 
without price to them that have no pence. 1653 Urqunart 
Raéelais \. xiv. 203 He..gave unto each of them a horse.. 
together with some pence to live by. 1883 G. Bb. Goope 
Fish. Indust. 6 (Fish. Exhib, .Publ.), Their descendants, . 
are to-day hauling pence up out of the water faster than 
their forefathers ever learned to do, 

+e, (Svugelar.) With ordinal numeral, express- 
ing an aliquot part of a sum of money, as the 

Sith penny, i.€. every fifth penny in any number 
of pennies; = one-fifth of the whole amount. 

1038 Charter of Harold Haranfot in Kemble Cod. Diph 
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1V. 57 [He] bad hine fultumes to pam hirode embe bone 
priddan penig. ¢1300 Soug Husbandm, 8 in Pol. Songs 
(Camden) 149 Ever the furthe pent mot tothe kynge. 1581 
Reg. Privy Councit Scot. WA. 427 All and haill the erldome 
of Gowry, with the teind penny of all wardis, 1585 /é7¢. 743 
The first fructis and fyft penny of the same beneficeis. 
a1618 Raceicu Prervog. (arl. (1628) 8 In the 14. yeare he 
{Henry 111} had the 15. penny of all goods given him vpon 
condition to confirme the great Charter, ¢ 1645 Howe. 
Lett. 1. xli, None can hire or build a House, but he must 
pay the tenth penny. 1681 Loud. Gaz. No. 1654/2 The 
Nations of this City have declared their willingness to give 
twice the 2oth penny, which.. will raise a Million and a halfe. 
1776 ApaM Sari Ht”, 4.1. 1x. (1869) I. 95 In 1720 interest 
was reduced from the twentieth to the fiftteth penny, or from 
five to two per cent. 1844G. Dopp 7Je.xrfile Manuf. v. 168 
Remunerated by what was termed ‘the fourth penny’, that 
is, each journeyman received as his wages..the fourth part 
of the gross sum for which such cloth was sold. 

td. first penny = prime cost, cost price. In 
quot. 1674, perh. = first amount, amount starting 


a contribution, testimonial, etc. ; a handsel. Ods. 

1586 A. Day Lug, Secretary u, (1625) 63 Seuen Buts of 
Sack, which cost the first pennie seuenteen Duckats the But. 
16z0 Cart. Smitun New Lng. Trials (Arb.) 242 Her fraght, 
which she sold at the first penny for 2100 pounds. ¢ 1645 
Howett Le?#t. (1650) 11. 48 Her cargazon of broad cloth was 
worth the first peny neer upon 30000/. 1674 MarveLt Cor. 
Wks. 1872-5 Il. 424 E. of Pembroke marryed to Madante 
Qerronal’s [szc] sister. The King gives rooo first peny. 

e. The particular sum of money or amount of 
some tax, impost, or customary payment. With 
defining adjunct, as Borchel-penny, cock-p., common 
penny, earnest-p., fire-p., gauge-p., God's-p., hanse- 
penny, homage-p., Peter's-peniy (-peuce), Rome-p., 
scot-p., teiud-p., tithing-p., ward-p., etc. See these. 

e1194in Ree. of Wetherhal (1897) 30 Sint quiete de..aver- 
peni et de blodwita..et de hundredpeni et de thethinge- 
pent 1444 Rolls ef Parlt. V. 117/1 Pat the peny which 
is called the Gauge peny, be not paied to the Gaugeour. 
1461 /éid, 476/1 A summe of money claymed at two law- 
dayes in the yere, called ‘ithyng peny, otherwise Tottyng- 
peny. 1479-81 Rec. St. Alary at fill 102 The ernyst 
penys and potacions at diuerse tymes amonge the workemen. 
1508- [see EARNEST-VENNY]. 1562 Neg. Privy Council Scot. 
I, 222 Without payment ofany compositioun or teind penny. 
1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. 1. 79 At Regensburg, in 
the year 1471—the allied powers..attempted to impose a 
sort of property tax on the whole empire, called the Common 
Penny. /é¢d. 213 ‘The scheme of a Common Penny was now 
resumed. 1890 Gross Gild Jferch. 1. 31 There were dues at 
Andover called ‘scot-pennies*, ‘hanse-pennies’, and ‘sige- 
pennies’, 1904 IWestnz. Gaz. 16 Mar. 12/1 The church was 
built in the old feudal days when the Bourchiers.. held estate 
in Chingford, and..:n 1220 an agreement was entered into 
between the Abbot of Waltham and the Dean and Chapter 
of St. Paul’s by which the latter were exempted from the 
payment of ‘ Borchel Peny’ and ‘ Ward Peny ’. 

5. As the type of a coin of small value, or of 
a small amount of money. Often in contrast with 
pound (see also gf, hh); with a negative, as sof 
a penny =not the least amount, no money at 
all; so zever a penny, not worth a penny. 

aizoo0 [see A. 1 PB]. 241366 Cuaucer Nom. Rose 45t 
Povert al aloon, That not a peny hadde in wolde. 1414 

3RAMPTON Penit. Ps. 46 There schal no man, for peny ne 
pounde, Have ‘ Ne reminiscaris, Domine?’ 1457 Pastor 
Lett. 1. 414 A peny yn seson spent wille safe a pounde. 
1530 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 74 Clare had 
never peny for hyt. 1568 Grarton Clivon. Il. 589 Hauing 
onely the name and style of the same, without any peny 
profite, or foote of possession. 1570 T. Witson Demosthenes 
97 #targin, It is the well spent penny that saveth the pound. 
1655 GuRNALL Clu’, i Arm, verse 12. Vv. § 3 (1669) 85/1 
Wilt thou stand with God for a day or two, huckle with him 
fora penny? 1782 Miss Burney Cecz/7a v. i, Never knew 
a man worth a penny with such a coat as that on. 1840 

3arHAM Jugol. Leg. Ser. 1. Jackd. Rheims vi, Never was 
heard such a terrible curse ! But.. Nobody scem'd one penny 
the worse! 

III. Transferred uses: chiefly elliptical. 

+6, = PENNYWEICHT. Oés. 

c1000 Sax. Leechd, 11. 298 Pund eles zewihd .xu. penegum 
leesse bonne pund wetres. & pund ealod gewihd.v1. penegum 
mare bonne pund watres. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. RK. 
XIX, CxxxXi. (1495) nnilj/2 Dragma is the eyghte parte of Vncia 
and weyeth thre Pans of syluer. Scrupulus..is acountyd 
for ten Pans. 1579 Reg. Privy Council Scot. UW. 189 
‘Tuicheing tbe reductioun of our Soverane Lordis cunyie to 
ellevin penny fyne. 1590 Recorpe, etc. Gr. Artes (1640) 
127 Whereas..the weight is called by the name of a penny, 


it is not ment a penny of silver money, but a penny of | 


Gold-smiths weight, which containeth 24 Barly Corn. 

+7. The amount bought for a penny, a penny- 
worth. Oés. 

1564 Chitd-Marriages 208 All itj went to Richard Parkers 
house, and dronke, e:the[r] of then. a peny. 1591 SreNseR 
Al. Hubberd 523 Whereas thou maist compound a better 
penie, 

8. = PENNYLAND, q. ¥. 

IV. 9. Phrases and Proverbs. 

a. A penny for your thoughts: | would give something to 
know what you are thinking about (addressed to one in a 
‘brown study’). tb. A penny in the forehead: inallusion 
to a playful nursery joke, in which a cold coin is pressed on 
the forehead so as to be felt asif still there after its removal: 
see Wotes and Q. goths, VILL. 189. Obs. e. A penny saved 
tsa penuy gained (got, earned). @. A penny soul never 
came to twopence. @. A pretty (fine, etc.) ferny: a Con- 
siderable sum (in the way of gain or cost). f. /# for a 
penny, in for a pound: having entered upon a matter one 
must carry it through whatever it involves. tg. Wo penny, 
uo paternoster: a saying referring to priests insisting on 
being paid as a condition of performing services; hence = 
nothing for nothing ; if you want a thing you must pay for 
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it. So 0 paternoster, xo penny = nowork,no pay. Penny 
nor paternoster (quot. 1566), neither pay nor prayers; 
neither love nor money. Ols. hh. Take care of the peuce, 
aud the pounds will take care of themselves. %i. To 
think one's penny (good) silver: to have a good opinion of 
oneself. Obs. j. t To wake penny of, to turn into money, 
to sell (obs.); to make a (good, etc.) penny of, to make profit 
by @ods.). (Seealsoe.) Tk. Vo furn (wind) the (a) penny: 
to employ one’s money profitably; or, to gain money. Oés. 
exc, in to turn an honest penny (see Honest a. 4b). See 
also PENNY-wISE. 

a. 1546 J. Hevwoop Prov. u, iv. (1867) so Wherwith ina 
great musyng he was brought. Fréend (quoth the good 
inan) a peny for your thought. 1738 Swirt ol. Conversat. 
8 Neverout, Come: a Penny for your thoughts. J7/zss. It 
is not worth a farthing: for 1 was thinking of you. 1765 

SICKERSTAFF Sfaid of ALil1 1. viti. 17 My lord, a penny for 
your thoughts. 

b. 1658-9 Burton's Diary 9 Mar. (1828) IV. 106, I am 
not bound always to look you in the face like children, to 
see if you have a penny in your forehead. «1734 Nortn 
Exam, u. Vv. § 15 (1740) 324 We may hope better of their 
Abilities than to be wheedled as Children with a Penny inthe 
Forehead. 

Cc. 1695 Ravenscrort Canterbury Guests iu. iv, This 1 did 
to prevent expences, for.. A penny sav'd, is a penny got. 
1811 Byron //ints /r. Horace 516 A penny saved, ny lad, 
’s aes got. 1838 Chad, Edin. Frail. 45 A penny 
saved is a penny gained. 1899 Pa/t Alalt Alag. Sept. 107 
A penny saved is a penny earned. 

d. 1844 Chamd. Frul. V1. 225 A penny soul never came 
to twopence, 1859 Suites Sel/-f/elp ix. (1860) 235 Narrow- 
mindedness in living and in dealing.. leads to fatlure. The 
penny soul never came to twopence. 

e. 1768 J. Byron Warr. Patagonia (ed. 2) 209 By which 
the soldiers nade a pretty penny. 1782 Miss Burney 
Ceeitta 1x. iv, lf a man makes a fair penny..he has as much 
title to enjoy his pleasure as the Chief Justice. 1796 Mrs, 
Grasse Cookery vii. 131 By that time the..ingredients are 
reckoned, the partridges will come to a fine penny. 1885 
LB. Harte Afaruza i, Then the captain might still make 
a pretty penny on Amita. 1889 Sostux (Mass.) Jra/. 12 Jan., 
Uncle Sam's navy is costing him a pretty penny these days. 

f. 1695 Ravenscrort Canterbury Guests v.1, Well than, 
O’er shooes, o'er boots. And In fora Penny, in for a Pound. 
1823 Byron To Avnuaird 23 Dec. 1840 Dickens Old 
C, Shep \xvi, Being in for a penny, 1 am ready, as the 
saying is, to be in fora pound. 

Bg 1546 Suppl. Contmons (1871) 87 Theyr couetouse is 
growne into this prouerbe, ‘ No peny, no pater noster’. 1566 
GascoIGNE Sufpposes 1. i, Pitie nor pencion, peny nor pater 
noster shoulde euer haue made Nurse once to open hir mouth 
in the cause. 1640 Dastwick Lord Bfs. vi. Eiv b, No penny, 
no Pater noster; they looke more to their tithes, then to their 
taske. 1707 HicKeRINGILL Prics?-cr.u. ii. 22 Once was—No 
Pater Noster, No Penny; now—No Sermons, not a Penny, 
not a Farthing. 

h. 21724 Lownpes in Chesterf. Lef/, 5 Feb, an. 1750 
[Old Mr. Lowndes, the famous Secretary of the ‘Treasury... 
used to say] ‘take care of the pence, and the pounds will 
take care of themselves’. 1854 R.S. Surtees Handley 
Cross xiii, ‘A real out-and-out workin’ chap, that will. .look 
sharp ater the pence, witbout leavin’ the pounds to take care 
of themselves ’. 

i. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Serxm. Tim. 13/2 Suche as.. 
thought their penie good siluer. 1594 Greene & Lopce 
Looking Glasse Lodge's Wks. (Hunter. Cl.) 17 Tho she 
say that sbe is fairest, 1 think my pennie siluer by her leaue. 
1603 Breton Packet Mad Lett. liv. (1879) 20/1 There are 
nore Batchelors than Roger, and my penny is as good siluer 
as yours, 


j. 1512 in Pitcairn Cr7. Trials 1. 76* To mak penny of | 


pair landis and gudis. 15... Aderdeen Regr. (Jam.), The 
prouest, &c., chargit the officiaris to mak penny of the claith 
prisit, 1726 BerKxetey Les. fo 7. Prior 1 Dec., Wks. 1871 
1V. 139, I gave him old clothes, whicb he made a penny of. 
1782 Miss Burney Cecz/ia y. viti, Warrant Master Harrel’s 
made a good penny of you. ae 

k. 1546 J. Hevwoop Prov. u. viii. (1867) 75 Towne ware 
Was your ware, to tourne the peny. ¢1645 Howetr Lef?. 
(1754) 76 Tbere is no State that winds the Penny more 
nimbly, and makes quicker Returns. 1712 Appison Sect. 
No. 452 ® 4 A Projector, who is willing to turn a Penny by 
this remarkable Curiosity of his Countrymen. 1887 Miss 
E. Moxey Dutch Afaiden (1888) 5 Lucas had been sent 
across the seas to turn the ‘honest penny’ and pick up 
some gold. 

V. 10. With prefixed numerals, forming adjec- 
tives of price or value: see FIVEPENNY, FOURPENNY, 
Sixprenny, etc. Applicd to nails, such adjectives 
denote the original price (in 15th c.) per hundred; 
as fivepenny nail, a nail which cost 5d. a hundred, 
tenpenny nail,a nail costing 1od, a hundred. (These 
names persisted after the prices fell, as they began 
to do in some places before 1500, and they are 
now used to designate s/ses of nails.) 

1426-7 Rec. St. Mary at Hill (E. E. T.S.) 67 Also for iije 
x peny nayl to be vyse, ijsvjd. Also for iiije vj peny nayl, ijs. 
1427-8 /é/d. 69 Also for ij® x peny nayl to pe same werk, 
xxd, Also for iiij¢ vj peny nayl..ijs. Also for ac. of ij 
peny nayl, ijd. 1484 b/d. 120 Item, for ij c di. iti) penye 
nayle, xd. Item, for dic vd nayle,ijd ob. Item, for di. 
ac iij penye nayle, jd ob. 1494-5 /é7d. 208, Item, 1ij¢ vjd 
naile, xvd. /é7d. 210 Item, ujc di. v. peny Naile, xiijd. 
1481 Nottinghant Rec. 11,320 Unum centum et dimidium de 
threpeny nayl, ad valentiam iiijd.; et de dimidio centum 
de forpeny nayl, ad valentiam de ijd, ¢1850 Rudin. 
Navig. (Weale) 135 Nails of sorts are, 4, 6, 8, 10, 24, 30, and 
40-penny nails, all of different lengths. 

ll. attrib. or as adj. a. Of the price or value of 
a penny, costing a penny, as pexny brick (Brick 
5b.13), bus, commons (COMMONS 3b), cord, dreadful 
(Dreaprun C), hen, horrible HorniB1E 8), Auife, 
loaf, mass, newspaper, paper, pie, voll, stamp, 
whistle, ete.; for the use of or admission to which 
the chargeis a penny, asfevrzy boat, bus, club, coucert, 
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gaff (Garr sb.4), gallery, lecture, lodging, reading, 
show, steamer, tram, etc. ; (ofa game) at which the 
stake is a penny, as Penszy- rap, -ombre, (ofa person) 
that sells somcthing or does some work for a 
penny or at a cheap rate; hencc, engaged in mean 
or infcrior work; as fezzy-barber, foot-post, poet, 
wit, Were penny (though sometimes hyphened) 
may be considered as an adj.: cf. penny loaf with 
twopenny or sixpenny loaf. wb. Of or pertaining 
to a penny, as penny-breadth, + -brede (BREDE sb.2). 

21704 T. Brown Sat. on Fr. King Wks. 1730 1.61, Il hope 
thou'lt in the Friars take a shop, Turn *penny-barber there. 
1855 TuackeRay Vewcomes xxxvi, We came by the steamer, 
and I prefer the *péuzboat. 1862 Routledge’s Pop. Guide 
Lond, 44 The Penny boats go to and from London Liridge 
and Hungerford..about every five minutes. ¢1430 7wo 
Cookery-bks. 1.7 Kyt it in smale pecys of the *peny brede. 
1535 Lvnpesay Satyre 3576 The Saviour of men, In all this 
warld hes nocht ane penny braid Quhairon he may repois 
his heavinlie head. argso I/ardr. Ace. [fen VIIT in 
Archeol. 1X. 250 Syxe pecis of Venysse reabande, pennye 
bredith of div’se colours. 1649 G. Daniel 77inxarch., 
ffen, V, xvi, One Day writes an Age; Though a Good 
hand, pussle an Eye to Read’t A Pater-Noster, in a Penny 
Breadth. 1735 *Penny brick [see Brick sé,' 3]. 1806 A. 
Henter Cudlrna (ed. 3) 152 Then pour in beef araty with 
the soft partofa penny brick. 1862 Mrs. Sewrin Patience 
Mfart xxx. 227,1 went into a baker's shop and bought a 
*penny bun, 1630 B. Jonson ew Jn iv. i, Keep they 
their *penny club still? a1613 Oversury Charact., Aleere 
Fetlow Wks. (1856) 105 At meales, he sits in as great state 
over his *penny-commons, as ever Vitellius did at his 

reatest banquet. 1599 SHaks. //en. V, 1. vi. 50 Let not 
ardalute vitall thred bee cut With edge of *Penny-Cord, 
and vile reproach. 1873 Slang Diet., *l’enny dreadfuls, 
.. those penny publications which depend more upon 
sensationalism than upon merit, artistic or literary, for 
success. a 1625 FLetcHeR Chauces v. ti, A *penny foot-post 
Compell'd with cross and pile to run of errands. 1851 
Mavuew Lond. Labour 1. 40/1 Vhere are shops which have 
been turned into a kind of temporary theatre (admission one 
penny). ..These places are called by the costers ‘*Penny 
Gaffs’. 1866 Daily Tet. 16 Oct. 2/4 She wished to go into 
the penny gaffa second time, and said she had no money. 
1337-8 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 33 In v**. vij. *peny- 
hennys emp...viijs. xjd._ 1899 F. H. Dopp in Datly Mews 
13 June 8/5 ‘*Penny horribles ’ always have a public, though 
it ts questionable if dime novels are now so prominent as 
they once were. 1852 Eliza Cook's Frnil. 22 May 57/2 The 
power of the Penny has only been discovered of late years. 
The Penny Magazine, and the Penny Cyclopedia, fairly 
inaugurated the discovery. *Penny Lectures are the neces- 
sary corollary from it; and before long the Penny News- 
paper may fairly complete it. 1418 Waldon, Essex, Court. 
Rolls (Bundle 11, no. 3), Panis frumenti.. vocat. *penylof. 
1594 Buunvevir Exerc, 1. x. (1636) 31 If a penny-loafe 
must weigh two pound, Wheat being at three shilling a 
bushell, 1840 Dickens Odd C. Shop xlv, A penny loaf was 
all they had had that day. 1779-81 Jonnson Z. P., Swift 
Wks. III. 373 At night he would go to a *penny lodging, 
where he purchased cleansheets for sixpence. 1591 SPENSER 
M. Hubberd 452 Their *penie masses and their complynes 
meete. 1852 ‘Penny Newspaper [see beside penny lecture 
ubove]. 1862 Saf. Kev, 8 Feb. 154 A halfpenny or penny 
newspaper. 1710 Swirt Let. to Sterne 26 Sept., Looking 
over while you lost a crown at *penny-ombre. 1834 7az?’s 
Mag. \. 423/1 Aset of idle *penny-page men. 1711 ADDISON 
Spect. No. 124 ® 2 Many a bulky Author would make his 
Appearance in a *Penny-Paper. 1600 Kemp Nine Dates 
IVYond. Diijb, A *penny Poet; whose first making was tbe 
miserable stolne story of Macdoel, or Macdobeth, or Mac- 
somewhat. 1804-6 Svp. SmitH Alor. Philos. (1850) 100 
That race of penny poets who lived in the reigns of Cosmo 
and Lorenzodi Medici. 1860 Gtapstoxe Diary 3 Oct. in 
Morley Zz 11. 184 Some of the *penny press which has 
now acquired an enormous expansion go great lengths in 
my favour. 1858 B77t.Q. Rev. LVI. 341 This lecture is pro- 
fusely illustrated, as the *penny publishers say, with cuts. 
1859 Suffolk Chron. 13 Sept. (heading), *Penny Readings 
for the Working Classes. 1861 C. Suttey (¢7f/e) Penny 
Readings in Ipswich and Elsewhere. 1883 P. E. Gissons 
in Harper's Mag. Apr. 661/1 Penny readings are enter- 
tainments at which each who enters pays a penny. 1836-48 
B. D. Watsu Arvistoph., Knights 1. iii, 1 will hack you like 
a *penny roll. 1601 CuesTer Love's Mart. etc. (1878) 179 
The cause of all our monstrous *penny-showes, 1839 Row- 
LAND Hitt Memorandum 13th June, The stamp-office would 
charge the nominal value..(a penny a sheet for *penny 
stamps, twopence a sheet for twopenny stamps, etc), 1881 
Stamp Collector's Ann. 38 (Postage stamp Savings Bank) 
Slips of paper..with spaces below marked out for affixing 
twelve penny stamps. 1881 H. James Portr. Lady xv, They 
..went on a *penny-steamer to the Tower. 1818 Scott tod 
Roy x, Pipes! they look more like *penny-whistles. 1879 
STAINER Afusic of Bible 94 Comparing a penny whistle with 
a common bandsman’s fife. 1619 H. Hutton Fo/lies Anat. 
(Percy Soc.) 7 Times puny *penny-wits I loathing hate. 

12. Comb. a, Objective and obj. gen., as fenzy- 
catching, pinching adjs., -collector, Db. similative, 
ete, as peuny-brown, -grey, -sized adjs. _ ¢. Special 
Combs.: +penny-ale, ale sold at a penny a gallon, 
thin ale (ods.); penny-bank, a savings bank at 
which a sum as low as a penny may be deposited ; 
+ penny- bean, ?a kind of bean with a flat round 
seed (obs.); penny-bird, local Jrish name for the 
Little Grebe (also called dvink-a-peuny); fpenny- 
bred (-brede, -breyde), ?a baker’s motiding- 
board for penny-loaves (see Brep sd.); penny 
bridal = penny wedding; penny-cress, the plant 
Thlaspi arvense, or some other crnciferous plant 
with flat ronnd pods; + penny-dale, -deal, -dole 
[see Date’, Duar sd.2, Doe 56.1], the dealing 
or distribution of a pennysto each of a number of 
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persons; in phr. dy penny-d.: hence as adv. at the 
rate of a penny each; penny-dog, (a) a kind of 
dogfish, also called w#/ler’s dog or tope ; (6) Sc. and 
north. dial. ‘a dog that constantly follows his 
master’ (Jam.); a dog of an_ inferior breed; 
+penvy-earth! [ME. fencerpe], a villainage 
service of ploughing, for which one penny was paid 
by the lord (0és.); penny-earth 2, local name of 
the Fuller's Earth of the Oolitic group of strata, 
which abounds with the round shells of Ostrea ; 
+ penny-farm {-ferme), a money rent, instead of 
services; penny-fee .Sv., a payment of a penny ; 
‘wages paid in money’ (Jam.); penny-fish, the 
John Dory (see quot.); +penny-flower, the 
plant ‘Honesty’ (Lunaria biennis), from its 
flat round pods \ods.); +penny-full a., (of the 
moon) round like a penny, ‘ full’ (ods.); + penny- 
gavel [Gavev sd.1]: see quot. 1872; + penny- 
grave, a local manorial collector of money 
payments and dues; penny-in-the-slot a. [from 
the direction ‘Put a penny in the slot’]}, (of 
machines and mechanical devices for putting 
weighing machines into action, for automatic 
supply of various commodities, etc.) actuated by 
the fall of a penny inserted through a slot or 
narrow opening; also fg.; penny-leaf, -leaves, 
a name for navelwort or wall pennywort ( Coly/e- 
don Umbilicus), from its round leaves; + penny- 
mail S¢., a small money payment in acknowledge- 
ment of feudal superiority; + Pennyman, (a) an 
impersonation of money, also called Sir Penny ; 
(6) see quot. 1610; + pennymeal sé. and adv., by 
pence, a penny to each, = fexny-dole; penny- 
motion, ?a penny puppct-sllow; penny piece, 
a piece of any commodity sold for a penny; 
po'nny-pie’ce, a piecc of money of the value of a 
penny, a penny; penny pies =/enny-/eaf; penny- 
pig Sc., an earthenware pot with a slot for collecting 
pence saved or received as gratuities; + penny- 
pouch, a pocket or bag for coin; + penny-pou'nd- 
like adv., at so much in the pound; + penny- 
purse, (a) a purse for pence or small coins ; (6) fig. 
a penurious fellow, a niggard ; ¢ penny-rife a., as 
rife or common as pennies, very common or pre- 
valent ; + penny-room, a place (e.g. in a theatre 
to which the pricc of admission is a penny; 
+ penny-toller (penitollere), ?an official who 
takes a toll of a penny; penny-tru’mpet, a toy 
trumpet costing a penny; also fg. in reference 
to petty boasting; so penny-tru'mpeter; penny 
wedding, a wédding at which each of the guests 
contributes money to the expenses of the enter- 
tainment and to the setting up of the newly- 
married couple; formerly customary among the 
poorer classes in Scotland, Wales, etc.; penny- 
whip, -wheep, Sc¢., small beer sold at a penny 
a bottle; + penny-white a., whitened or renderc« 
fair with (silver) pennies, i.e. with wealth: said 
of a rich woman, esp. one who is not naturally 
beautiful (0ds.). Also PeNNY-A-LINE to PENNY- 
WEIGHT, q. V. 

1362 Lanot. P. 2. A. v. 134 “Peni Ale and piriwhit heo 
pourede to-gedere For laborers and louh folk. 1544 Pier 
Regin. Lyfe (1560) Bij, Vo drynke onely pennye ale, or 
suche small drynke. 1862 Axstep Channed [sd. (1865) 537 A 
*Penny Bank, for savings of amounts too small to be received 
at the ordinary savings banks, was opened in Jersey on the 
tst of January, 1862, ¢1sso LLtovp ¢7eas. //ealth Dv, The 
Branne of Lupines or *penny beane layd on the hearye 
place, wyl make the heare to fall. 1885 Swainson (rez. 
Names Brit. Birds 216 Little Grebe..*Penny Bird (Lough 
Morne; Carrickfergus). ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints vi. (Thomas) 
339 Gyfe be be no. lit *penny bowne, Lat it til vs bath be 
commowne. 1 Nottingham Ree. \. 244 Unum “peny- 
breyde ad iiije rqgxx /bicd. 11. 84, j. penybrede, iijed, 1624 
in etond Ann, Banff (1893) 11. 23 Anent the great abuses 
of *pennie brydells in aill houses. a@ 1829 Sir /Jugh x. in 
Child Ballads (1889) \11. 281/t The nexten steed that he 
drew out, He was the *penny-brown, 180s HH. K. Wuite 
Rem, 1.154 *Penny-caiching pamphlets. 1713 ti PetiveR in 
Phil. Trans. XXVAIV1. 200 Vroad-leaved yellow *Penny- 
Cress. Atysson luteum, Polygoni folio. 1892 G. TRAVERS 
Mona Maclean (1893) 1. 215, | found a plant of penny-cress 
in a piece of waste ground. 1831 2 Bert “/addon's Ans, 
Osor. 457, What shall we say of the Maunger ? whicli is 
shewed at Rome in the Cathedrall Church of Mary Maior, 
not without *pennycrooching? 149s in est. Ebor. (Surtecs) 
IV. 26 To poore people be “*penydale, iiij'. iij'. itij', rs21 
‘bid. V1. 6, 1 will that my executors. dispose oppon my 
beriall daye to poore people penny deale. 1530 in Weaver 
Wells Wiils (1890) 25, xv" to be delte penydole. 540 Zest. 
Eéor, (Surtees) V1. 108, I will that no penny doll be delte 
for me. ¢1680(F. Sempits.] Banish. Poverty 6 in F. 
Watson's Coll. Sc. Poems (1706) 1. 11 His wink to ime hath 
been a Law, He haunts me like a *penny-dog. 1836 
Yarrett Brit. Fishes WW. 390 Vhe Tope is a common 
species along the southern coast, where it is known by the 
names of Benny Dog and Miller's Dog. a1300 Gloucester 
Cart. (Rolls) 111.134 Faciet unam aruram qua vocatur “peni- 
herpe, et valet tres denarios, quia recipiet de bursa domini 
quartum denanum. 1892 VinoGraporr b'idlainage in Eng. 


282 When the ploughing-work is paid for, it may receive the 
name of Jenyearth. 1712 J. Mortox .Vorthamfpt. i. 1. 
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65 That here call’d *Penny-Earth, a Stoney Earth with a 
great Number of Sea-shells in it. Some of those Shells 
being flat and roundish, ..haue occasion’d it that Name of 
Penny-Earth, 1356 in Yarrow Comfpoti (Surtees) 37 Quia 
dimittuntur ad *penyferme per Priorem. 1781 Burns ‘J/y 
Nannie, O' vi, My riches a's my *penny-fee, 1816 Scott 
Old Mort. viii, For tbe penny-fee and a’ that I'll just leave 
it to the laird and you. 1857C. Broste Professor IL. xviii. 1 
The others she had purcbased with her own penny-fee. 
a 1682 Sir T. Browne Yraets iii. 99 The fish called .. by 
some, a Peter or *Penny-fish: which having two remarkable 
round spots upon either side, these are considered to be the 
marks of St. Peter's fingers 1578 Lyte Dodoens u. vi. 154 
The Brabanders..do call it Penninckbloemen, that is to say, 
© Penny floure, or mony floure. 1597 GerarDE Herbal 1. 
cxviL 377 We cal this herb tn English Pennie flower or 
money flower. ¢ 1470 Hexryson Jor, Fad.x. (Fox & Wolf) 
xxiii, Tbe nicht was licht, and *penny full the mone. 1440 
in Somnet Gavelkind (1660) 26 Per redditum & servitium 
vocatum *Peny gavel, viz. reddendo annuatim eisdem Abbuni 
& Coventui & eorum Successoribus de qualibet swillinga .. 
decem & novem solidos & octo denarios. 1872 E. W. 
Rosertson Hist. £ss. 133 The system of penny-gavel, in 
accordance with which the land was measured into caru- 
cates or ploughlands, and a tenth of its estimated value paid 
to the overlord. 1579 in rans. £, Riding Yorks, Antég. 
Soe. (1901) VIII. 12 *Pennygrave lor collector of fines and 
tolls). 1741 Cofy Court-Roll, Manor of Burstwiek, /lol- 
derness, Yorks. Ralph Burnsall, deputy penny-grave to 
the Lord. 1892 Pall Mall G. 3 Feb. 3/2 *Penny-in-the- 
slot machine. 1895 JVestm. Gaz. 17 Apr. 3/3 The idea 
occurred to a Mr. Brownhill, of Birmingham, of adapting 
the penny-in-tbe-slot system to the gas meters... The demand 
for these penny-in-the-slot meters has been of an extra- 
ordinary character. rgoo Suaw 3 Plays for Puritans p. xxvi, 
That is why your penny-in-the-slot heroes, who only work 
when you drop a motive into them, are so oppressively 
automatic and uninteresting. 1808 Wed. Frud. XIX. 348 
*Penny leaf..Cotyledon umbilicus, 1886 Britten & Hot- 
tanp Eng. Plant-n., Penny Leaves,.. from iis round, flat 
leaves, r4q91 Aet. Andit. (1839) 146/2 Pe said James allegiis 
pat he has pe said landis tn tak for “penny male alanerly. 
a1s86 in Pinkerton Anc. Seot. Poems (1786) 321 Sum 
with deir ferme ar hirreit haill, That wount to pay bot penny 
maill. cx1gg0 Cast Persev. 2767 *Penyman is mekyl in 
mynde: my loue in hym I leye & laue. /é/d. 2779 Nyth & 
day, mydnyth & morn, in Penyman is al his trust. 1610 in 
Culr. Doncaster Borough Ree. (1402) 1V. 18 That no 
butcher dwelling within this towne commonly called a penny- 
man shall take for wages of any other butcher for killing of 
meatabove 2d. for every beast. 1430 Caxton Coutn, Trevisa’s 
Higden (Rolls) VIII. 556 Enleven schyllynges eyght pens, 
to be delyd *penymele. 1542-5 Baixktow Lament. 8 Vn- 
holpen..except it be on the Sondayes..by peany meale. 
1601 Sir W. ie uaiais &ss. xii, Like the “penny motions 
able to stirre, and stare, and downe againe. 1601 Stow 
Ann. 937 The butchers of London sold “penny pieces of 
beefe oe the reliefe of the poore, euery piece two pounde 
and a halfe. 1797 Loud. Gaz. No. 1431/2 Such Penny 
Pieces [shall be received] as of the Value of One Penny. 
1899 Crockett Jone March xiv, ‘Don't you give in, or take 
a penny-piece from one of them!’ she said. 1866 reas. 
Bot. 341 Its orbicular concave peltate excecdingly succulent 
leaves, called by children *Penny-pies. 1673 Wedderburn's 
Voeab.13(Jam.) Cupselia fictil’s,a “penny pig. 1827 Scoir 
Jral. 24 Feb., Your penny-pig collections don’t succeed. 
1643 Trapp Comnt, Gen, xii. 35 Neither was this a “penny- 
uch, but a bag so big, as needed a bearer. ¢ 1650 in 
<eble Bp. I rlson vi. (1863) 197 [The Lord's debt is first 10 be 
paid; secondly, orphans’ aon: and afterwards the claimer’s] 
*penny-pound like. 1473 Vaston Let!. 111. 83 Raff Blaund- 
rehasset wer 2 name to styrie an hare..; ware that *jcd. 
perse. ¢1645 Howrt.t Lett. vi. xvii. (1650) 204 His heart 
was shrivelled like a Leather peny-purse when he was 
dissected. 1606 Birnie Auré-Buriall (1833) 16 This super- 
siition is.. becomme most “penny-rife Papistry. a 1619 
Fretcuer IVit without J. w. v, Till you break in at plays 
like prentices,..and crack nuts with the scholars In *penny 
rooms, 14.. Voc. in Wr..Wilcker 598/13 .Wamarins,..a 
*penitollere. 1783 Wotcorr (P. Pindar) Odes Roy. Acad. 
vi, Sound their own praise from their own *penny trumpet. 
1827 /ldansard’s Parl. Deb. XVI. 1249 Drums, and the 
abomination of penny trumpets were in request among the 
younger inhabitants. 1828 Blackw. Jag. XXIII. 367 
Having acted as his own *penny-trumpeter. ¢1730 Burt 
Lett. N. Seotd, xi. (1754) 1. 261 They have a_*Penny- 
Wedding: that is, whena Servant-Maid has served faithfully, 
and gained the good will of her master and mistress, they in- 
vite their Relations and Friends, and there is a Dinner or 
Supper on the Day the Servant is married... In the End 


every Body puts Money into a Dish..for the new Couple. 


a 1845 Hoop Ardnansegy, Mloneymoon vi, Love .. will fly 
away from an Emperor's match To dance at a Penny 
Wedding! 1785 Burns //oly Fair xix, Be 't whisky gill, 
or *penny wheep, Or ony stronger potion. 1821 Blackw, 
Mag. Dec. 671 (Jain.) To get desirably tipsy upon penny- 
whip for twopence. 1622 Masse tr. Ademan's Guoman 
LAL. uv. 95 (Her] estate was now such. .that..she was 
*penny-white (as we say), and so was married in the end. 
axjoo I. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Penny-white, said of her, to 
whom Fortune has been kinder than Nature. 

Penny-a-line, ¢. [The phrase (a) penny 
a dine wsed attrib.] Of writing or a writer: Paid 
at the rate of a penny a line; of cheap and super- 
ficial literary quality. (Cf. PENNY-A-LINER.) 

1833 JVestm. Rev. XVIII. 199 The penny-a-line men are 
generally persons who are by no means qualified to report 
common proceedings. 1849 THackeray Lest. Feb., [It] 
will afford matter to no end of penny-a-line speculation. | 

So Pe‘uny-a-li'ne v. /rans, (s0nce-wed.), to wrile 
at a penny a line; to review in the style of a 
penny-a-liner (see next). 

1897 Hare Story of my Léfe (1909) VI. xxx. 467 Reviews, 
whose writers can scarcely even glance at the books they 
are penny-a-ltning. 

Pe:nny-a-livner. [f. as prec. +-ER1] A 
writer for a ncwspaper or journal who is paid at 
a penny a line, or at a low rate (usually implying 


PENNY POST. 


one who manufactures ‘ paragraphs’, or writes in 
an inflated style so as to cover as much space as 
possible) ; a poor or inferior writer for hire; a 
hack-writer for the press. (covtemtptuozts.) 

1834 H. Ainsworth Rookwood i. v, Penny-a-liners and 
fashionable novelists; so many damned dramatists, and 
damning critics. 1840 THackeray Paris Sk..54 Wks. 1900 
V. 44 This country is surely tbe paradise of painters and 
penny-a-liners, 

Hence \wonce-was.) Penny-a-linerism, an ex- 
pression in the style of a penny-a-liner; so Pe-nny- 
a-lining sd., the practice or work of a penny-a- 
liner ; ad7., writing, or written, at a penny a line, 
or in the style of a penny-a-liner. 

1870 Jacox Ree. of Reeluse Vl. iii. 52 A story. originally 
due to the fancy of a penny-a-liner. 1849 THACKERAY 
Pendennis \xxii, Dr. Johnson has been down the street 
many a lime with ragged shoes, and a bundle of penny-a- 
lining for the Gent's Magasine. 1852 Mrs. Cartvte Let? 
I. 172, I must positively interrupt this penny-a-lining, and 
go to bed. 1872 Puneh 5 Oct. 143/2 Vhe note of preparation, 
to use a penny-a-linerism, is now sounding for the winter 
theatrical campaign. 1878 Srusss Lect. Study Hest. (1885) 
129 The very penny-a-lining letters of inferior men. 

+Pe-nny-fa:ther. 04s. [f. Pexny + Farser.] 
A. man who is too careful of his pence; an old 
miser, a niggard, skintlint, penurious fellow. 

1549 Cratoner £rasmus on Folly Kiij, Vhat pennie- 
father skrapeth it togethers bothe by God and by the divell. 
1551 Rosinson tr. JWore's Utopia 1. (1895) 183 Knowing 
them to be snche nigeshe penny fathers, that they be sure. . 
not the worthe of one farthinge of that heape of gold shall 
come tothem. 1594 Drayton /cea 128 The Sonne of some 
rich Penny-father, Who..Leaves to his Sonne all he had 
heapd together. 1694 Motteux Aabelais, Pantagr. Prog- 
vost. V. 234 Pinch-crusts, Hold-fasts, Michers, and Penny- 
fathers. 

Pe-nny-grass. [f. Penny +Grass.] Popular 
name of three differcnt planis: a. Navelwort or 
Wall Pennywort, Cotjledon Umbilicus ; b. Marsh 
Pennywort, //ydrocolyle vulgaris (in both cases 
from the round leaves’; ec. Yellow-rattle, AZZ 
nanthus Crista-galli (from the flat roundish pods). 

21387 Sinon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 43° Usibilicus 
veneris,.. penigresse. ¢ 1450 Adphitea (Anecd. Oxon.) 44 
Cotilidon swe simbalion, umbilicus ueneris idem... penygres. 
1523 Fitzners. //usd. § 54 Peny grasse .. groweth lowe by 
the erthe in a marsshe grounde, and hath a leafe as brode 
as a peny of two pens, and neuer beareth floure. 1613 
Marknam Lug. Husbandman wu. n, vii. (1635) 84 If.. the 
Penigrasse be hard, dry, and withered, then. .your Meddow 
is ripe. 1757 Dver Fieece 1. 690 Nor taintworm shall infect 
the yeaning herds, Nor es nor spearwort’s pois’nous 
leaf. 1886 Brittexy & Hottann Lug. Plant.n. App. 
Grass, Penny. (3) Cofyledon Umitilicus.—/rel. 

Pennyland. Vés. exc. dia’. Also 3 penilond. 
{f. Penny + Lanp; app. the vernacular form of 
med.L. denariata (denarata, denerala) terr® (see 
DENARIATE), and possibly also of ntanmala terre, 
the rent of which was (sometimes at least’ a penny. 

Cf. ‘duodecim tamen nummatas..singulos annos reddentes 
ei 12 denarios’ (Madox £.rch. 1. 155).] 

A portion or measure of land valued at a penny 
a year; a DENARIATE. 

Its extent may have varied in different iocalities; one 
quotation in I)v Cange refers to a tenement of half a rood 
and three denariates, whence it appcars that there were 
more than three pennylands in half a rood. If there were 
four, the pennyland would be 34 of an acre, or 5 sq. poles. 
enough for a house and small yard. In some paris of 
France the denrée (=denariata) 1s sull a measure of 4-73 
perches ,Godef.). But the pennylands of Orkney and Shet- 
land may have been of greater extent, 


_ @ 1300 Gloucester Cart. (Rolls) II]. 134 Tenentes.. Peni- 


lond ad vitam et ad voluntatem domini. 1774 G. Girrorp 
in Low Orkney (1879) 145 The term Pennyland in Orkney 
signifies simply quantity .. in Schetland it likewise marks 
the qnality, and according to the value of the land cvery 
Mark contains more or fewer Pennies. 182z PETERKIN -Voles 
Orkney & Zetl, 6(E.D.D.) None of these pennylands, or 
other terms, indicate any definite extent of ground; and 
they are of different extent in different towns. Dut all the 
penis lands, marks or cowsworths in the same town are of 
equalextent. 1875 W. MCI Lwraity Guide Wigtowaushire 39 
The penny-land of the smith. 1898 Shetlam? News 30 Apr. 
(E. D, D.), Shetland, as part of the earldom of Orkney, mnst 
have been originally divided into ounce and pennylands. 


Penny post, penny-post. [See Post sé.] 
An organization for the conveyance of letters or 
packets at an ordinary charge of a penny each; 
esp. (in eaily use) that established ¢16S0 for 
London and its environs within a radius of 10 
miles, and (in mod. use) that introduced on 10 Jan. 
1840 (on the initiative of Rowland Hill) for the 
United Kingdom, and extended to nearly all 
British colonies and possessions in and after 1898. 

1680 J. Stokes Let. fr. London 3 July in Rhode Isl. Hist. 
Soe. Coll. (1902) X, My note came..by the peny post, that 
is a post office, which for a peny wee cann have a letter 
carried to any part of the citty. 1682 Lutrrett Brief AeV/. 
(1857) I. 244 Mr. Do{ck]wray and partners, the inventers of 
the penny post here in London, are putt down. .but. .the 
duke hath thought fitt to sett it up again, and ‘tis manadced 
by the cheif postmaster of the generall post office, 1685 P. 
Hesey Diaries 4 Lett. (1882) 347 Write a line or two now 
and then by the Peny-post. 1708 Pintiips, Penuy-Post, a 
Post-Office that conveys Lettersand Packets under a Pound- 
weighi, paying one Penny for each tg all Parts of the City 
of London, and ten Milesround about. 1712 ADp1son Sfect. 
No. 457 2 © Proposals for a printed News-paper, that should 
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take in the whole Circle of the Penny-post, 1794 Gentl. AZag. 
LX1V. u. 666 The extension of the penny-post hither [to 
Enfieldj took place [on June23]. 1825 Scott Frné. 28 Dec., 
A sly rogue..requested of me, through the penny-post, the 
loan of £50. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 455 Between 1814 
and 1839.. The Postmaster-general had authority to establish 
penny posts for letters not exceeding in weight four ounces, 
in, from, or to, any city, town, or place in the United 
Kingdom. .. Vhere is a penny post for Dublin, the limits of 
which the Postmaster-general has authority to alter. 1858 
RK. S. Surtees Ask Mamma \xxviii. 342 The penny post 
was one of the few things that came without being long 
called for. 1904 Daily Chron. o Jan. 5/1 To-morrow is 
the sixty-fourth birthday of the Penny Post, inaugurated 
January ro, 1849. 

b. alirth., as penny -post letler, penny-postman, 
penny-posl office. 

1686 Loud. Gaz. No. 2188/4 The General Penny-Post Office 
is removed from Crosby-House..to Star-Court..in Cornhill. 
1688 Asumove Let, in JJem, (1717) 97 Which the Civility of a 
Penny-Post Letter would have cleared and prevented. 1690 
Luttrete Brief Rel. (1857) 1. 118 His majestie hath 
granted Mr. Dockwra £500 per ann. out of the penny post 
office, in consideration of his being the first projector thereof. 
aie Eng. Theophrast. 358 [Busy bodies} have their stages 
about the town as regular as a penny postman. 1768-74 
Tucker Zé, Nat. (1834) 1. 101 The penny-postman finds no 
perplexity in his walls to any part of it [London]. 1864 
ensyson Let. to IV. C. Bennett 22 Oct., Believe me, tho’ 
penny-post maddened, yours ever, A. Tennyson, 

So Pe‘nny-po'stage, the postage of letters, ete. 
at a charge of a penny each, 

184. Ocean Postage Envelope \nscr., Britain! from thee 
the World expects an Ocean Penny Postage. 1863 Chambers’ 
Bk, Days 1. 89/2 A memorable day..on which the idea of 
a Penny Postage was first exemplified. 1890 Pal? M/all G. 
9 Jan. 7/1 The Jubilee of the Penny Post. Fifty years 
ago to-morrow, by virtue of a warrant published in the 
London Gazette on the 28th December, 1839, was in- 
augurated our system of penny postage. 

+Penny-prick. O/s. An old game of which 
the nature 1s uncertain. 

It appears to have consisted in aiming at a penny, perhaps 
placed originally as the Prick or mark for shooting ut; see 
also quots. ¢ 1770, 1829. 

1421 Maldon, Essex, Conrt-Rolls (Bundle 12, No. 8) Cum 
hominibas utentibus ludos illegitimos, viz. alias scaccarulos 
et penypryke ad gravitatem proximorum suorum. 1447 
Shollingford Lett. (Camden) 101 Yong peple..within the 
saide Cloistre have exercised unlawfull games as the toppe, 
queke, penny prykke and most atte tenys, by the which 
the walles of the saide Cloistre have be defowled and the 
glas wyndowes all to brost. 1552 Nottingham Rec. IV. 
102 Dyce, slyde grote, penypricke, caylles, tennes. 1610 
T. Scotr Phtlomythie, etc. (1616) Mjb, Vheir idle houres 
.. They spend at shoue-boord, or at penny pricke, At dice, 
cards, tennis. [c1770 in Grose's Province. Gloss. MS. Add. 
(P.) (E. D. D.) Pexuy-prick, a sport, throwing at halfpence 
placed upon sticks which are called Hobs. 1801 Strutt 
Sports & Past. wW.iv.353. 1829 J. Hunter Hallams. Gloss., 
Penny - prick, a game consisting of casting oblong pieces of 
iron at a mark.] 

Hence + Pe‘nny-pricker Ods., one who played 
at penny-prick, 

e1515 Cocke Lorellfs B. 11 Tyburne collopes, and peny 
pryckers ; Bowlers, mas shoters, and quayters. 

Penny-re:nt. ? Oés. [See Renv.] Rent paid 
(or received) in money ; annual (or periodical) pay- 
ment in cash; income in money, revenue. b, A 
quit-rent of a penny. 

151z_H77ll of Westburn (Somerset Ho.), In Penny-rent. 
1611 Cotcr., Denter de seruice, Pennie rent: a quit or 
chiefe rent: or, the reseruation of a single pennie in lieu of 
all other rents and seruices (homage excepted). a@1619 
FLercuer IV2t withont Al. ui. 1, What jointure can he 
make you? Plutarch’s Morals? Or so much penny-rent 
in the small poets? 1655 Futter Ch. /7/rst. v1. v. 344 The 


Pensions were but bare Penny-Rent, whilst Abbey-Lands. 


were lowly rated farre beneath their true valuation. 1673 
Wycuertey Gentleman Dancing-AI. wu. i, Though he.. has 
two thousand five hundred seventy-three pounds sterling, 
twelve shillings and twopence a year penny-rent, 1729 
Season. Rem. Trade 24 This drains from thence the Penny- 
rents of most of the great Estates of that Kingdom [Ireland]. 
1754 RicHarDson Grandison 31 Mar.-1 Apr., He proposes 
a jointure of £1200 a year penny-rents, and 400 guineas a 
year for her [Miss Mansfield's] private purse. 

Penny-ro:t. [See Ror s4.] A name for 
Marsh Pennywort, from its round leaves, and sup- 
posed property of catising rot in sheep. 

1597 Gerarve //erbal ui. cxlili. 424 Cotyledon palustris: 
in English Sheepes killing Pennygrasse, Penny rot, and in 
the north countrie White rot. 

Pennyroyal (peni,roi‘al). Forms: penny 
(in its var. forms) with a. 6-7 ryal(1, rial(1, ete. 
(rarely two words or hyphened; 10 varr.), 8. 6-8 
royal(1, etc. (as one word, two words, or hyphened; 
13 varr.); 7- pennyroyal. [app. an alteration 
(? corruption) of the earlier fz/yole ryale, in AF. 
puliol real = OF. poliol, powltol, poulieul thyme 
G-L. type *pzelegidl-um, dim. of L, pulegium 
thyme) + +¢a/, royal royal. Intervening stages 
between folio/ and fpen(s2)y have not been found ; 
mod, Walloon dialects have fo/t, pouwl?; mod. F. 
pfouliot.| 

1. A species of mint (Afentha Pulegium), with 
small leaves and prostrate habit; formerly much 
cultivated and esteemed for its supposed medicinal 
virtucs. 


a. 1530 P\isGr. 253/1 Penneryall an herbe, pozdifot. 1538 
Turner Lebelus, Origanum. .est herbaquam uulgus appellitt 
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Penyryall. ¢1550 Liovp Treas. Health Qiv, Leaues of Rue, 
‘Tyme, Organe, Pennyrial. 1573 Tussrr //usé. (1878) 94 
Peneriall. 1657 C. Beck Uziv. Chaz. 1 vijb, Penirial herb. 

B. 1533 Etvor Cast, Helthe (1541) 58b, Maiorain, Peny- 
royall. 1597 Gerarne //eréa/ 1. ccxxi. 671 Our common 
Pennie Royall. x607 ‘Vorsent Four. Beasts (1658) 
197 One ounce of Thyme, one ounce of Penny-royal. 
1671 Satmon Sy. Afed. ut. xxii. 422 Penyroyal .. good 
against cold and affections of the Nerves and Joynts. 
1736 Baitty Hoxseh. Dict. 459 Penny royal is..of a sharp 
bitter taste. 1853 SoveR Pantroph. 73 They may be seasoned 
with pepper, pennyroyal, honey, or sun-made wine. 

2. Applied, usually with qualifying words, to 
other aromatic labiates, or other plants. 
lVood Pennyroyal; a name proposed by Tumer 
for the Wood Speedwell, Verorica officinalis. Obs. 
tb. Wild Pennyroyal: Basil Thyme, Calantintha 
Acinos. Obs. @. In North America, applied to 
the fragrant labiate 7/edcoma pulcgioides (or other 
species). G. Bastard or False Pennyroyal: names 
for two N. American labiates, 7richostemma 
aAichotomum and fsanthus ceruleus. e. = Penny- 
royal-lree : Sec 3. 

1538 Exyot Dyct., Trvagoriganon, an herbe whiche I 
suppose, is callyd Peny royalle growyng wylde. 1548 
Turner Names of fferbes 19 It maye be called in eng- 
lishe Paules Betony or wodde Penyryal. 1552 Hv.okt, 
Peny royall, or puliel royall wyld, calannntha, tragoriganon. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens i. Ixxv. 247 ‘There be three sortes of 
Calamynt... The second kinde which is called wild Penny- 
ryall, hath also square stalkes couered with softe Cotton, 
and almost creeping by the ground. 1760 J. Ler Jz¢rod. 
Bot. App. 322 Virginian Penny-royal, Satureia. 1857 
Henrrey Sot. 350 Hedcoma pulegioides is the Penny-royat 
ofthe United States. 1858 Loner. AZ. Standish vin, Over 
the pastures. .made fragrant by sweet penny-royal. | 

3. atirib, Pennyroyal-tree, Sa/urcia wiminea 
(Treas. Bot., 1866); pennyroyal-water, a liquor 
distilled from the leaves of pennyroyal, formerly 
used in medicine. 

1761 Mrs, Detany in Life & Cor (1861) III. 629 [She] 
took a cup with pennyroyal water in her own hand. 1855 
DetameR A7tch, Gard. (1861) 134 Pennyroyal water was 
formerly much distilled as an antidote to spasmodic, nervous, 
and hysterical affections. 

Pennys, obs. pl. of Pen, Penny. 

Pe‘nny-stone. [f. Penny + STone.] 

l. Se. and north. A flat round stone used as a 
quoit ; also, the game played with these. 

1375 [see b]. 1483 Cath. Angl.274/2 A Penystane, discus. 
1519 Priory of Hexham (Surtees) Il. 157 Ludi inbonesti. . 
viz, tuttes, et handball ac Pennyston. 1771 Pexxant Tour 
Scot. ’n 1769, 167 Antient sports of the Highlanders., 
Throwing the penny-stone, which answers to our coits. 
1807 J. StacGc Poen:s (Cumbld. Dial.) 12 Some play’d at 
pennice steans for brass. 1895 ‘Saran TytLer’ Macdonald 
Lass xiv. 186 Do you mind yon game of penny-stanes? 

b. atlrtb, in penny-stone cast, the distance to 
which such a stone is or can be thrown. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xvi. 383 The vay Wes nocht a penny- 
stane cast of breid. 1752 D. Kennepy in Scots Jag. (1753) 
July 336/2 Being. .about two pennystone-cast before the 
said Mungo. 1886 Stevenson Azdnapped 52 That’s but a 
penny stonecast from Rankeillor’s house. . 

2. A kind of ironstone, occurring in nodules, 
found in the Coal brookdale coalfield, in Shropshire. 

1803 J Piymiey Agric. Shropsh. 54 Penny-measure; a 
pale-blue clod, in which lies a large quantity of small balls 
of ironstone, called pennystone, 1868 Parton Notes on 
Shropsh. Coal-field in Shropsh. Word-bk. s.v., The Penny 
Stone is the most remarkable and productive iron-stone in 
Shropshire. It is composed of a series of nodules. 

Pennystone, obs. form of PENISTONE. 

Pennyweight (peniwet), [f Penny + 
WeiIcHtT sé.] A measure of weight, equal to 
24 grains, »1; of an ounce Troy, or xt, of a pound 
Troy. (Formerly = x45 of a Tower pound, i.e. 
22} grains, which was the actual weight of a silver 
penny.) Abbreviated dw. 

[c1o00 Sax. Leechd, 1. 248 genim of pam lichoman pysse 
ylean wyrte mandragore, preora penexa xewihte.] 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. Ixxi. (Bodl. MS.) A peny 
wei3t of be rote perof [sc. of ferula] idronke in twei ciates of 
wyne. ¢1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 62 Make of hem smale 
ballys bat wey3en j. penye wyst. 1590 Recorpe, ete. G7” 
Artes (1640) 133 As 24 Barley-corns dry, and taken out of 
the middest of the Ear, do make a penny weight, 20 of those 
penny weights make an ounce. 1621 Burton Anat, AZel. 1. 
Iv. u. I. (1651) 377 To give Hellebor in powder to iit weight. 
1789 W. Merkry Coinage Eng. & The silver penny was 
about twenty-two grains and a half of Troy-weight, but 
called apenny weight Tower. 1877 Brackmore Zyema li, In 
that letter the Major mingled a pennyweight of condolence 
with more congratulation than the post could carry for the 
largest stamp yet invented. 

b. A proportional measure of one-twelfth used 
in stating the fineness of silver ; see quots., and cf. 
CARAT 3. 

1758 Rei tr. A/acguer's Chym. 1.74 Silver..is supposed 
to be divided into twelve parts only, which are called penny- 
weights; so that when absolutely pure it is said to be 
twelve penny-weights fine; when it contains zy of alloy, it 
is then called eleven penny- weights fine, 1825 J. NicHoLson 
Operat. Mechanic 763 \f the mass of silver be pure, it is 
called silver of 12 penny-weights. 

Pe‘nny-wi'se, ad. phr. ora. [ef Penny 5.] 
Wise or prudent in regard to pence, #.¢. careful 
(esp. over-careful) in small expenditures ; usually in 
phr. fenny-wise and pound-fooltsh, thrifty in small 
matters while careless or wasteful in large ones. 


to en 


| 


PENNY WORTH. 


1607 TorseLtt Fours. Beasts 609 If by covetousnesse or 
negligence, one withdraw from them their ordinary foode, 
he shall be penny wise, and pound foolish: that is, suffer 
a great losse in his cattel, forsaving from them a little meat. 
1607-12 Bacon “ss., Riches (Arb.) 238 Be not penny-wise ; 
Riches have winges, and sometymes they fly away of them- 
selves. 1712 Apvison Sfect. No. 295 76, I think a Woman 
who will give up her selftoa Man in Marriage, where there is 
the least Room for such an Apprehension, .. may very 
properly be accused. .of being Penny Wise and Pound foolish. 
1842 TuHackeray Aliss Lowe Wks, 1886 XXIII. 272 What 
a miserable penny-wise economist you have been! 

Hence Penny-wisdom, the quality of being 
€ penny-wise’ ; Penny-wi:se-pound-foo‘lishness. 

1829 Dentuam Fostice & Cod. Petst, 116 That humanity 
which has penny wisdom for its counsellor. 1850 A thenxum 
23 Feb. 212/2 This seems to us the very quintessence of 
penny wisdom and pound folly in management. 1860 SALa 
Lady Chesterf. v. 8 Penny-wisdom, and pound-foolishness 
are now asprevalentasever. 1895 Mesto. Gaz. 3 Dec. 2/2 
It is folly..to cripple and maim our own people by the 
penny-wise-pound-foolishness of ‘ twopenny-halfpenny ‘ edu- 
cation. 5 

Pennywort (peniwzit). [f. Penny + Wort.] 
Name for several plants with rounded leaves. 

1. (Distinctively Hall Pennyworl.)  Cotyledon 
Ombilicus (N.O, Crassudacea), 2 common plant in 
the west of England and in Wales, having peltate 
leaves of a rounded concave form, and growing in 
the crevices of rocks and walls; Navelwort. 

1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 55 Putte to pis medicyn pe tus 
of sum cold erbe; as morel, penywort, virge pastoris. ¢1450 
Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 41 Combalaria,. umbilicus ueneris 
idem. angl. penigres uel penywyt. 1578 Lyte Vodoens 1. 
xxv. 37. 1579 Lancuam Gard. Health (1633) 474 Wall 
Peniwort is good against al! inflammations and hot tumors, 
S. Antonies fire, and kihed heeles being applied. 1756 
Watson in 2/01. Trauvs. XLAX. 832 Wall Penny-wort, 
Kidney-wort; Leicestriensibus Navel-wort. 1858 LEwEs 
Sea-side Stud, 18g From the crevices peep the stone-crop, 
the leaves of the foxglove, pennywort, and.. other wall 
loving plants. 

2. (Marsh Pennywort or Water Pennywort.) 
Hydrocotyle vulgaris, a small umbelliferous herb 
with rounded peltate leaves, growing in marshy 


places. Also extended to other species. 

1578 Lyte Dedocus . xxv. 37 Bycause of a certayne simili- 
tude. .that it hath with Pennywurte of the wall, we do call 
fit] water Pennywurte. 1597 GerarvE /Jerbad 1. cxliii. 424 
Water Pennywoort is called..in Engbsh, Sheepes killing 
Pennygrasse, Penny rot. 1866 77eas. Lot. 606 H|ydrocotyle| 
vulgaris; common Pennywort, is one of the few British 
plants which have peltate leaves..it possesses no noxious 
properties, and sheep moreover refuse to eat it. 

+3. (Mountain Pennywort.) Saxifraga cunei- 
folia (Dr. Stap!). Ods. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xxv. 37-8 Thicke Pennywurte... 
Mountayne or Syngreene Pennywurte, is a rare plante, it 
groweth in some places of the Alpes and other mountaynes 
beyond the Sea, 

4. Obolaria virginica(N.O. Gentianacex),a small 
North American herb with roundish upper leaves. 


Pennyworth (peniwzip), contr. penn’orth 
(pensip). Forms: a. I peniz weord, peninge- 
wurd, 4 paneworp, 4-5 pene-, 4-7 peni-, 
4-8 peny-, 6-8 penni-, -worp, -worth, etc., 6- 
pennyworth (also as two words, or with hyphen). 
8. 6 penerth, 6-7 penworth, 7 pennerth, 
pen’worth, penn’ worth, (penneard, penn’eth), 
7— penn’orth, (8 pen’orth, 8-9 pennorth),. [f. 
PENNY + WorrTH.] 

1. The amount of anything which is or may be 
bought for a penny ; as much as is worth a penny. 

a. a1000 Charter of Orcy in Kemble Cod. Dipl, 1V. 278 An 
peningcwurd weaxes. c1000 Ags. Gosp. John vi. 7 Nabbad 
hi genoh on twegera hundred penega wurpe blafes. ¢10co 
Sax. Leechd. 11. 38 An penig weord swefles. 1340 Ayend. 
37 Hi habbeb pri paneworpbes of worke uor ane peny. 1377 
Lance. P. Pl. B. 1.256 It is a permutacioun apertly, a 
penyworth for an othre, 1483 Cath. Angl. 274/2 A Peny 
worthe, devariatuen. 1559 fabyan's Chron. 703 The 
maior wente to the woode warfes, and solde to the poore 
people billet and faggot, by the peniworthe. 1573 Nofting- 
ham Ree. WV. 153, xviij. peyneworthe of appyles. 1758 
Jounxson Jdler No. 35 28 She. .will never buy any thing by 
single pennyworths. 1851 D. Jerrotp S¢. Giles vil. 69 
Ordering. .two penny worth of ale, and bread and cheese. 

B. 1566 Churchw. Acc. St. Dunstan's, Canterb., One 
penerth of vd nayles. 1617 A/S. Acc. St. Fohn's Hosp: 
Canterb., For thre penneard of wax candelles lijd. 1848 
Thackeray Ian. Fair xxxviii, She had colloquies with the 
greengrocer about the pennorth of turnips. 


b. Of land. (Cf. PeENNYLAND.) 

c1598 Anarcshorough liills (Surtees) I. 215 One pennye- 

worthe of land lyinge at Norwood Edge. 

ec. fig. Amount, sum; ésf. a very small, or the 
least, amount ; often with negative = not the least 
bit, none at all; z7oz7cally, ‘a deal’, ‘a lot’. 

1362 Lanai. P. 77. A. vin. 49 Of pe pore peple no pene- 
worp to take, 1456 Sir G. Have Law Arsus (5.1. 5.) 135 
All that I may..I suld tak fra him, and never geve him 
a penyworth tharof. 1590 Nasne Pasguil’s Apol.1. Bb, 
(She] had requited euery penni-woorth of duetie with many 
a pounde of fauour. 1616 Sir R. Duptey in Fortescue 
Papers (Camden) 16, I have never accepted from any Prince 
or Prelate one peniworth of Entertaynement. 1664 BuTLER 
Hud. u. iii. 57 This was the Pen'worth of his thought To 
pass time and uneasie trot. 1771 Smottetr //umph, Cl. 
26 Apr., It {a dose of medicine} worked Mrs. Gwyllim a 
pennorth. 1894 Biack //ighlayad Cousins 1. 18 There will 
not be a pennyworth of grudging in her welcome, 


PENOLOGIC. 


+2. That which is or may be bought for a given 
sum, in contrast to the money itself. (Often in Z/.) _ 

¢1330 R. Brunse Chon. (1810) 64 Alle pat be mot gete, he 
robbed & reft, Peny no penywortb, no bing he no left. 1465-6 
Mann. & Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 175 To pay me..viij. li, in 
mony, or in klothe, swche peneworthes as I schal holde me 
plesed. 1516 Will K. Peke of Wakefield 4 June, To pay.. 
liij markes in money or ells in sucb convenient pennyworth 
as they will taike for the said money. @1591 H. Satu 
Sern. % Tim, vi. 6 When be hath bonght it,..he boasteth 
of his pennyworths, and saith, it is better than his money. 
1656 H. Prices Purch. Patt, (1676) Biijb, No man will 
take a Lease of an bouse,..but he hath some reason..to 
..provoke bim thereunto, either by the worth of the peny- 
worth, or lhe conveniency for his Trade and Living. ‘ 

3. Money's worth, value for one’s money; a (suffi- 
cient) return for one’s payment or trouble; a bar- 
gain; + profit, advantage obtained. Usnally with 
qualifying adj. (good, great, fair, rich, cheap; bad, 
dear, etc.); also adbsol. A good bargain; some- 
thing obtatned at a cheap ratc, or fully worth 


what is given for it. (Often jig.) 

a. 1340 4 yen. 23 Pet [ydeleblisse] 1s be dyeules peni huer- 
mide he bayp alle be uayre pane-worbes ine the niarkatle of 
pise wordle. ¢1430 Miler. Lyf Manhode ur. xxvii. (1869) 
150 Riht ofte sbe sheweth good penywoortbes. 41553 

batt Aoyster Dv. vii. (Arb.) 75 Haue once more with 
haile shot, I will haue some penyworth, | will not leese all. 
rs9z Suaks. Kom. & Ful. iv. v. 4 You take your peniworths 
now. Sleepe fora weeke. 1639 Futter /foly War iv. xv. 
(1840) 205 To sell his life at such a rate that the buyer 
sbould little boast of his penny worth. 1659 Gentl. Calling 
v. xviii, If a witness prove a better pennyworth lhan the 
Judge, subornation shall do the business. 1661 Baxter 
Wor. Prognost. \\. xix. 49 Cheap Food and Rayment is 
every ones Penny-worth. 1667 Primatt Crty & C. Burkd. 55 
They do sometimes buy very great penuyworths in old 
Rubbish. 1702 S. Parker tr. Cicero's De Finthus 1. 101 
That he only design'd to make his own Pennyworths and 
Advantages. 1772 Mrs. I. Montacu in Doran Lady of 
fast C. vii. (1873) 173 If a blue tafety..should come in your 
way and seem a pennyworth, please to add it. 1819 Scotr 
Fam, Lett,(x894) 11. 44 The arinour, which I have nodoubt } 
is a greal pennyworth. 1868 Hotme Lee 3. God/rey xii. 62 
You will not find it a dear pennyworth, 

B. 1664-5 Pervs Diary 3 Feb, Mrs, Turner .. is vexed 
because I do not serve her..in helping her to some good 
penneths. 1678 Drvpen (idipus et 33 You needs will 
have your pen’worths of the Play. 1716 M. W. Moxtacu 
Basset te-table, Withfifty guineas (a great penn’orth !) bougbt. 

+b. Price in proportion to value; (cheap, etc.) 
rate. Usnally in phr. a/a@ (good, etc.) pennyworth. 

1643 Ear. Mono. tr. Biondr's Ciutl Warres vy. 103 They 
had it at a dearer penny-worth. 1704 Swirt 7. 7ué Wks. 
1760 I. s7 This tract of land he boughl al a very great 
penny-worth from the discoverers themselves. 1729 .V. 
Jersey sIrchives X1. 167 Which said Plantation will he 
sold at extraordinary Penniworth. . ; 

+ ¢. In appositive or adverbial construction : 
As a bargain, as good valne for the money; chcap. 
(With or without qualifying adj.) Ods. 

1466 Mann. & Llouseh. ie (Roxb.) 171 We pray 30w 
that 3e wol lete heme have them the bett{er] peneworthe 
fore bowere sake. 1682 /onct. Caz. No. 1780/4 A very weil 
made Brewing Copper..may be had a very great Penny- 
worth. 1733-4 Berkevry Let. 7. /’rtor 7 Jan., Wks. 1871 
IV. 210 Perhaps the house and garden..may be got a good 
pennyworth. 19771 Foote A/aid of B. ms. Wks. 1799 11. 231 
Rich cloaths, which he has promis'd to sell me a pennorth. 

+d. Kobin Sood’s pennyworth: a thing or 
quantity sold at a robber’s price, i.c. far below the 
real value. Ods. 

1631 Star Chamé. Cases (Camden) 117 Walton the Bayliffe 
leavyed of the poore mans goods 77" att Robinhood’s peni- 
worths. 1677 W. Hucurs Man of Sin u. viii. 122 In 
Germany, there is a Robin-Hood’s pennyworth to be had, 
--8000 years of Pardon both from punishinent and fault, 

+e. 70 cast (one’s) pennyworths; to reckon up 


what one gets for one’s expenditure; to estimate 


the advantagcs and disadvantages of an under- 
taking; to connt the cost. Oés. 

1530 Tinpate Pract, Prelates Wks. (1373) 370 When the 
prelates of botb parties had cust their peniworthes against 
all chaunces. 1548 Uoatt Hrasm. Par. Luke xiv, He wyll 
«.cast his peniwoorthes in his minde what charges wyll be 
requisite for the finishyng of such a toure. 1589 Greene. 
Menaphon (.\rb.) 72 Democles .. began to cast ouer his 
bad peniworths, in whose face age had furrowed her 
wrinckles. 1594 Carew Tasso (Grosart) 78 He casts his 
penwortbs by some queint deuice. 

+f. To have (gel, etc.) one's pennyworths of (oul 
of, on): to have one’s repayment or revenge on, 
be revenged on. Ods. 

1567 Epwarps Damon & Pithias in Dodsley O. P. X1. 263, 
I al have my penyworthes of thee therefore if I die. 1639 
Futter /foly War i. xiii. (1840) 137 Leopold .. ineaning 
now to get bis pennyworths out of him, for the affront done 
unto him in Palestine. 1707 Reflex. ufon Ridicule 207 
‘They take out tbeir Penny-worths in Satyr, and Slander. 

Penolo:gic,a. rare. [f. PENoLOGY + -1c.] =ncxt. 

3900 fof. Sci. Afonthly Fel. 468 The results of modern... 
penologic research. 

Penological (pinolgdzikal), @. [fas prec. + 
-ICAL.] Of, pertaining or relating to, penology. 

1847 in Wexster. 1881 Philad. Record No. 3466. 4 
Studies for penological students. 1888 W. Tattack (title) 
Penological and Preventive Principles, with special Refer- 
ence to Europe and America. 1892 Daily News 11 Nov. 
5/4 The deliberations of the Penological Commission in 

ussia appointed last year have now been concluded. 


Penologist (ping lidzist). [f. Penonocy + 


-18T.] One who studies or is versed in penology. 


651 


1838 Licser Ess. Penal Law 62 All penologists of note.. } 


are agreed .. tbat insulation of the criminal is the only 
possible means: 1. Toavoid contamination, etc. 1863 W. B. 
Jerrotp Signals Distress 1 Penologists..will not be pre- 
pared 1o maintain that felc.]. 1886 American X11. 313 
{It} bas now the approbation of American penologists. 

Penology (ping‘lédzi). [f. Gr. ow7 fine, 
penalty, L. ena penalty, punishment + -o-Locy.] 
The scientific study of the punishment and pre- 
vention of crime; the science of prison and re- 
formatory management. 

1838 Lieser Zss. PenalLaw 77, 1..know thal sentimental. 
ism in penology is, in its effects, cruel towards the offender 
as wellas society. 3185: W. L. Cray Jem. J. Clay vi. 35 
Penology has become a mere complex, not a more simple 
science. 1892 /’all Mall G.21 May 2/2 A study in com- 
parative morality or comparative penology. 

Penoscrotal (p:'noskrowtal), a. Anat. and 
Path, (irreg. f. L. pents + Scrotat.J Of or per- 
taining to the penis and scrotum. 

1874 Van Buren Drs. Gentt. Org. 33 When it gets fairly 
past the peno-scrotal angle. sg900 Lancet 23 June 1814/1 
Evident cases of peno-scrotal hypospadias. 

+ Penous, 2. Ols. rare. [ad. late L. pands-us 
(pseudo-Aug.) painful, f. dav penalty, pain; cf. 
F. petneux, OF. penus, It. penoso painful.] Painful; 
of the nature of or belonging to punishment. 

1627 W. Scrater Exp. 2 Thess. (1629) 173 Ourselues must 
.. procure discharge from lemporall punishments by our 
owne voluntary passions, and penous good workes. /é/d. 
29x ’Emiripia or émetiunows; a penous kinde of warning 
ioyned with reprehension. 

Pens, obs. form of pence, pl. of PENNY. 

Pensal, variant of PENCE; obs. f. PENCIL, 

+Pensative, ¢. Obs. Alsoerron, -itive. [ad. 
Sp. pensativo ‘pensive, full of thought, or of care’ 
(Minsheu 1599), f. ersar to think: sec PENSIVE 
and -ATIVE.] Full of thought, pensive, anxtous. 

1574 HELLowes Gueuara’s Fam. Ep. (1577) 317 We see no 
otber thing, but that the idle woman goeth alwayes pensi- 
tiue. 1582 N. Licnerigip tr. Castanheda's Cong. £. nd. 1. 
Ixiv. 130b, After that he understoode how small a fleete 
there was left to defend his countrie withall, he could not 
lee but verye pensatiue. 1612 SHELTON QOxi.r. 1. Pref.g My 
friend seeing me so pensative, demanded of me the Reason 
of my musing. 1654 Gayton Plas. Notes 1v. v. 201 Sancho 
rested much confounded and pensative of thal which he 
heard they say, that Beoks of Chivalry only conlained 
follies and lies, 

Pensch, Sc. form of Pauncu. 

+ Pense, 54. Ols. Also 6 penss. {a. OF. 
pense thought, f. penser to think; cf. Pawnse, 
Pansy.] 

1. Sc. Thought. 

a1568 Considder, Man,all is bot Vanitielg in Banna- 
tyne Poems (lunter. CL) 136 Will we nocht prent in to oure 
yr and penss That it is bol richt schort tyme we haif beir. 

a Ak Rashi 

1588 Greens Alcida Wks. (Grosart) 1X. 71 Jfer. Then 
Madam, blame me not if I like Penses well..Zr/ph. Not 
Sir, as it is called a Pense, or as you descant a fancie:; but 
as we bomely I{uswives call il, Heartsease. 

+Pense, v. Obs. exc. dia/, Also 6 pens's. 
(a. F. penser to think, be thoughtful (11th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. pensdre to weigh, ponder, 
consider, freq. of pendére to hang, weigh. Sec also 
PANSE. 

(OE. bad adopted the ¥.. vb. as Jéusian to weigh, estimate, 
consider; but this app. did not cone down into ME.)) 

a. /rans, ‘Vo think of, call to mind. b. zxér. 
To think. ¢. /razs. (with compl.) To cause to 
be thought. d. («ta/.) intr. To be fretful. 

ce1s00 Lancelot 143 ‘Than arthur..{n to his wit memora. 
tyve can seik Of euery gilt wich that he can pens, Done 
frome he passith the 3eris of Innocens. a1g5z0 JouNsTON 
Thee Detd Pollis 34 (Gann. MS.) With humill hairt vpoun 
onr pollis penss. 1560 Rottaxn Crt. Menus 11. 953 Thy 
Actis pensit the far mair precious. [a 1825 Forsy !’oc. E. 
Anglia, Pense, to be fretful Far. to be thoughtful.] 

Pense, obs. form of fence, pl. of PENNY. 

| Pensée. Also 5 penci. [{n sense 1, a. OF. 
fensee (12th c.); in scnse 2, only as Fr.] 

+1. Thoughtfulness, anxicty, care; a thonght, 
fancy. Obs. 

c1410 Sir Cleges 177 They. tbanked God with god entent, 
And put away penci. 1474 Caxton Chesse i. v, he pensee 
or though! is envoluped in obscurete. ¢1477 — Fason 28 
Contynuyng in his amorouse pensees & thoughts. 

|| 2. (pase) A thought or reflection put in literary 
form. (Consciously Fr.) 

3886 Bynner 4. Surriage xxxi. 386 There's another pensée 
for you. 1895 Daily News 30 Nov. 3/1 The author was 
greatly addicted 10 what is called pens¢ée writing. 

Pensee, obs. form of Pansy. 

Penseful: see PENSIFUL. 

Pensel, -ell(e, var. PENCEL; obs. ff. PENCIL. 

+Pensement. 0és. rare. [a. F. pensement = 
It. pensamento thinking, thought, f. penser, pensar 
to think. Cf. pamsement (PANSE v.).] Anxious 
thought, care, solicitude. 

1508 Kalender of Sheph. (1892) 111. App. 180 Cease of your 
pecunyall penseinent, The whicbe defyleth your enlendement. 

Pensero:se, a. rare. Anglicized form of next. 

1831 Fraser's Mag. 111.751 His lordship is..penserose 
and sentimental beyond conception. /é/d. IV. 325 The 
expression of his counlenance in repose is generally pense- 
rose and meditative, 


PENSILY. 


|| Penseroso (penséré'so), a. and sé. [From 
the title of Milton’s poem // Penseroso (1632), a. 
obs. It. Zensevoso (1578 in Tasso Dialoghi 1), now 
pensteroso (Florio 1598), f. persiere thought.] a. 
adj. Meditative, brooding, melancholy. b. 56. A 
brooding or melancholy person, or personality. 

1765 J. Avams Diary 23 Dec., The I! Penseroso, however, 
is discernible on the faces of all four. 1790 R. Tyrer Con- 
trast . 1, (t887) 24 How I should like 10 see that pair of 
Penserosos togelher. 1831 Society 1.78 But tbe penseroso 
bumour lasted not long. 

Pe-nship. rare—'. [f. PEN s6.2+-sH1p.] Use 
of the pen; writing; = PENMANSHIP. 

1806 Wotcotr (P. Pindar) T77stia Wks. 1812 V. 272 Oul 
flames a paragraph of prelty pensbip. 

{Pensible, misprint for PrEnsmE: see List of 
Spurious Words.} 

+ Pensi-culate, 7. Obs. rare—°. [f. L. pensi- 
culdre, -dt-, dim. deriv. of pensdre to weigh, pon- 
der.] To consider, ponder. Hence tPensicu- 
lation, +Pensi-culative a. 

1623 Cockeram u, Carefully to Consider of, pensiculate, 
Tbid.1, Pensiculatiue, diligently considering of. 1658 Priv. 
Livs, ensitation or Pensiculation, a diligent considering. 


Pe-nsiful, penseful, a. Olds. exc. Se. and 
north, dial. Forms: § pense-, penceful(l, 5-6 
pensi-, penci-, pencyfull, pensyful, 5—- pensi- 
ful, (Sc. 8-9 pencefu’, 9 pensefu’). [f. PENSE 
sb, or PENSEE + -FUL.] 

1. Thoughtful, meditative, pensive; anxious, 
brooding; melancholy, sorrowful. Obs. exc. diad. 

a@14§0 [implied in next], 1485 Caxion Paris §& V.7Seyng 
hys doughter ful tryste and pensyful for thys. ¢1489 — 
Sonnes of Aymon iv. 120 She was contynuelly pencyfull & 
sory by cause that she myghte not here noo tydynges of 
her children. ¢1489 — Blanchardyn xxiii. 74 He went bom- 
ward. .all penseful of the wordes that he had berde of the 

ucelle. /édid. 1. 193 Wherof he had no grete Ioye, but 
ecame pencefull. 1587 Freminc Contn. Holinshed V1. 
torr/2 He.. was verie carefull and pensifull how to recouer 
his countrie againe. 1865 Younc Pictures 165 (E. D.D.) 
Chairs thal when pensefu’ ye may rock in. 1876 WAitéy 
Coss., Penstful,. sorrowful. 

. Sc. Conceited, giving oneself airs. 

1788 Picken Wow-a-lays Poems 62 Fash't wi' three or 
four Sic pencefu’ breed. 1825 Jamirson, Pense/u', Pence/u’, 
adj., Proud, self-conceited, Ayrs[bire]. 

Pe'nsifulness, pensefulness. Now Sc. 
and north. dial. [f. prec. +-NESS.] a. Thoughtful- 
ness, Incditatton ; anxiety, brooding, care, melan- 
choly. b. Se. Sclf-conceit, affected haughtiness. 

a1450 Fysshynge w. angle (1883) 2 With owt stody pensi- 
fulnes or trauel. 1542 Boorpe Dyetary Pref. (1870) 228 
Myrth is one of the chefesi thynges of Physycke, the which 
doth aduertyse every man..to beware of pencyfulness. 
1543 Grarton Contin. Harding 461 After dismissed [he] 
dyed shorlely for though! and pensifulnes of mynde. 1825 
{see PeNnsiness 2]. 

Pensil, -ile, -ill, var. PENcEL; obs. ff. PEwctt.. 

Pensile (pensil, -sail), a. Also 7 pensil(l. 
{ad. L. fensz/-7s hanging down, pendent, f. Zendére, 
fens: to hang: sce -ILE.] 

1. Suspended from above, hanging down, pendent, 
pendulous. 

1603 B. Jonson Coronal. Entertainm., Quer her state two 
crowns hanging, with pensile shields tborow tbem. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 364 It is report of some good credit, that in 
Deepe Caues, there are Pensile Crystail, and Degrees of 
Crystallthat drop from Above. 1666 J. Davies Hist. Carzody 
Isles 310 Those pensile Beds which they call Amacs. 1771 
H. Watpote Vertue’s Anecd. Paint. 1V. ii. 41 Gothic 
architecture, with all its airy embroidery and pensile vaulls. 
1854 Hooker //imal. Frudls. 1. ii. 39 Tbe pensile nests of 
the weaver bird were abundant. ’ ; 

b. Steeply overhanging ; ‘ hanging’ or situated 
on a steep declivity. 
¢ 1750 SHENSTONE Ruined Abbey 6 His azure stream, with 
pensile woods enclos’d. 1750 — //egies xxi. 11 Or pensile 
grove or airy cliff ascend. 1832 J. Bree S¢. /lerdbert’s Isle 
69 No pensile wood that on thy bills recline. 

2. Hanging in the air or in space; suspended on 
arches, with void space beneath; vaulted. 

1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 56, 1 might here also tell 
of those Pensile gardens, borne vp on arches, foure square, 
each square contayning foure hundred foote. 1703 Univ. 
Dict. s.v. Babylon, Babylon..was then the wonder of the 
world for its walls and pensile gardens. 1718 Prior Solomon 
1. 256 How the pensile ball Should never strive to rise, 
nor fear to fall. 1830 W. Puiturs A/Z. Sinai t. 678 Pensile 
upon space Hang countless planets. 

3. That constructs a pensile nest. 

1Boz BincLhey Anim, Brog. (1813) 11. 187 The Pensile 
Warbler is nearly five inches long. 1868 Woop Homes 
without HH. x. 194 Pensile Mammalia. There are nol many 
mammalia which make pensile nests. 31901 Daily News 
19 Feb. 4/7 Another pensile bird, the Baya sparrow of India. 

Hence Pe‘nsileness, Pensi‘lity, the quality or 
state of being pensile. rare. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn.\. vi. § 10 In that excellent Booke 
of Iob, wherein the pensilenesse of the earth,..and the.. 
conuexitie of Heaven are manifestly touched. 1727 BaiLey 
vol I, fensilness, hanging Quality. 1640 G. Wats tr. 
Bacon's Adv, Learn. W. i. 183 The fluctuation or pensility 
of the Bowells. 

Pe-nsily, adv. Obs. exc. dial. [f. PENSY a + 
-LY 2.] 

1. Pensively, anxiously, sadly. 

1469 Marc. Paston in P. Left. 11. 365, 1 pray 3ow and 


PENSINESS. 


requer 3ow that ye take yt not pensyly, for 1 wot wele yt 
gothe ryth ner 3owr hart. 

2. Sc. ‘In a self-important manner’ (Jam.). 

17a5 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 1. ii, His blue bonnet.. Whilk 
pensylie he wears a thought a-jee. 


Pe'nsiness. 0s. cxe. dial. 
-NESS.] - 
1, Pensiveness, anxiety. 


c 1485 Digdy ALyst. (1882) 11, 606 A 1 how pynsynesse potyt 
me to oppresse, that I haue synnyd on euery side. 


2. Sc. (See quot.) 


1825 Jamieson, Pensieness, Pensfuness, self-conceitedness 
and afiectation, S. 

Pension (pe‘nfan), sd. Forms: 4-6 pensioun, 
(4 -ci-, -sy-), 4-7 pencion, 5 pensone, pen- 
cyown, 5-6 pencyon, (6 -sy-), 6-7 pention, 5- 
pension. [a. F. pension, -un (c1225 in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. L. fenston-em payment, rent, f. pens-, 
ppl. stem of pexdere to weigh, to pay: see -I0N. 

With the various senses cf. those of L. pensioin Du Cange.] 
+1. A payment made by, or exacted from, a 
person or persons; a tribute, tax, charge, im- 
Position; a contribution ; a price paid or received ; 
an expenditure, expense, outlay. Also fig. Ods. 

1387 Trevisa /igden (Rolls) VII. 419 He hilde Edwardes 
lawe wih be amendynge perof; he forz3af pe grevous pen- 
ciouns [Higden Jensiones noxias remisit]). c1440 Promp. 
Parw. 391/2 Pencyone, dette to be payed, pensio. c1440 
Alph. Tales 397 He made hym fre of al maner of tributt 
& pension. @1529 SKELTON Col. Cloute 454 He payd a 
bitter pencyon For mannes redemcyon, 1572 R. T. Dis- 
course 49 Paul the third pope of that name had registred 
fiue and forty thousand whores that payed every moneth a 
pension or tribute to the pope, which did rise yerely to 
fortie thousand ducates, 1608 ToprseLt Serpents 76 Both 
rich and poor by their good husbandry do gather good 
customes and pensions by them [Bees]. 1627 Speep Exgland 
xxxviil. § 3 Humber ..into which all the Riuers .. emptie 
themselues .. as into the common-storehouse of Neptune 
for all the watery Pensions of this Prouince. a 1638 Mepe 
IVks. (1672) 674 With some of them [Arabs] he is fain to be 
at a Pension for the safer passage of his Caravans. 

2. £cc/. A fixed payment out of the revenues of 
a benefice, upon which it forms a charge. 

[1316 Act 9 Edw. //, Stat. 1.c. 11 Pro corrodiis, pension- 
ibus, vel prehendinationibus. Cf 1327 Act 1 Edw. 111, 
Stat. u.c, 10.] ¢1380 Wyciir Last Age of Church (1840) 
31 Goodis of holy Chirche pat prelatis wip holdep to hem, 
as pensiouns, firste frutis [etc.]. ¢1460 Forrescue Ads. 
§ Lim, Mon. xviii. (1885) 153 Yff hit woll lyke the kynge 
to yer no corodie nor pencion, wich he hath be ryght 

off his corowne, off euery abbey, priory, and ober howses. 
crsz5 App, Warnam Let. to Wolsey in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser.11. Lf. 31 The value of the benefices within the diocesse 
of Canterburie..with portions and pensions appropried 
and assigned to Monasteries and other religiouse places. 
1627 W. BevE.i in Left. Lit. Men (Camden) 137 Pensions 
upon Churches, &c., granted to Religious Houses. 1727-41 
Cuamspers Cyci,s.v. Pensionary, In the Romish countries it 
is frequent to have pensions on benefices... Pensions are now 
only creatable by the pope; and are never to exceed one 
third of the revenue. 1885 Cath. Dict. (ed. 3) 654/1 At the 
Council of Chalcedon, Maximus. .requested the sanction of 
the Fathers to his assigning a pension out of the revenues of 
the see sufficient for the support of Domnus. 

+3. Any regular payment made to a person for 
present services ; stipend, salary, wages; fee. Ods. 

1362 Lanat. P. P/. A. vin. 48 Men of lawe..Of princes 
and Prelatus heor pencion schulde aryse, And of be pore 
peple no peneworp to take. 1451 Vatton Churchu, Acc. 
(Somerset Rec. Soc.) 94 To Iohn Sloo for his pension. 1479 
Eng. Gilds (1870) 423-4 The Pencions to be paide quarterly. 
Imprimisto the Maire... Item for his pencion, xx. /z... [tem 
to the Recorder...Item for his pencion, x. 22..]tem to the 
Towne Clerke for his pencion, iiij. //... [tem to the Stewarde 
for his pencion, liij.s. iiij.d. 1549 Latimer 1st Serm. bef, 
Edw. V1 (Arb.) 40 The vicar that serueth,. hath but .xii. or 
-xiiii, markes by yere, so that of thys pension he is not able 
to by him bokes, nor geue hys neyzhboure dryncke. 1611 
Biste1 £sdras iv. 56 He commanded to giue to all that kept 
the city, pensions and wages. 1656-7 Davenant Rutland 
Ho. Dram. Wks. 1873 III. 226 Your servants. . being confined 
within the narrow bounds of pension, are accomptable for 
all the orts by weight. 1776 Apam Smitu IV, V.11, ii, (1869) 
I, 288 If a guinea be the weekly pension of a particular 
person, he can in the course of the week purchase with it [etc.]. 

In uses which approach 4: 

b. Such a payment made to one who is not 
a professcd servant or employee, to retain his 
alliance, good will, secret service, assistance when 
needed, etc.; a subvention, a subsidy, a fixed 
allowance. c. A regular payment to persons of 
rank, royal favourites, etc., to enable them to 
maintain their state; also to men of learning or 
science, artists, etc., to enable them to carry on 
work which is of public interest or value. 

1500-20 Dunnar oems |xxxili. 27 Welcum, my pensioun 
most preclair; Welcum, my awin Lord ‘Thesaurair] a 1548 
Hatt Chron., /Ten. V 39b, If the Frenche pencions be the 
susteiners of the Scottishe nobilitee .. then plucke away 
Fraunce, and the courage of the nobles of Scotland shal be 
sone daunted. 1576 FLeminG Panop/, fist. 348, 1 ineane, 
that your maiestie, of your owne accorde, giue niany pensions 
to the maintenaunce of learning. 1585 ‘I’. WASHINGTON tr. 
Vicholay’s Voy. 1. xix. 53 He.., augmenting her estate and 
pention, account«th her amongst the number of his wiues. 
1639 Fuirer //o/y War i. xxxvi. (1647) 91 King Almerick 
.-proffereth him a pension of forty thousand Ducates yearly 
for his behooffull assistance. 1653 Watton Angler i4 All 
men that keep Otter dogs ought to have a Pension from the 
Commonwealth to incourage them to destroy the very breed 
of..Otters. 1671-2 Sir C. Lytretron in //atton Corr. 
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(Camden) 74, I heare my Lady Anne's pention was in y° 
banquiers hands. 1718 Swirt Adstr, Hist. Eng, Lett. etc. 
1768 IV. 259 ‘he king of England agreed to deliver him 
{William the Lion, king of Scotland] up those twelve towns 
(or manours) in England which Malcolm had held under 
William the Conqueror; together with a pension of twelve 
thousand marks. 1755 JouNson, Pension, an allowance 
made to any one without an equivalent. In England it is 
generally understood to mean pay given toa state hireling 
for treason to his country. 1780 Harus PAilol. Eng. Wks. 
(1841) 548 [Peter the Great] invited foreign professors not 
only to Petersburgh... but to his ancient capital Moscow; at 
hoth which places these professors were maintained with 
liberal pensions, 1815 ELvuinstone Ace. Cawbud (1842) LI. 
41 He holds some lands of the King, and receives a pension 
besides; in return, he is answerable for the safety of travellers 
in the Currapa Pass. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's [Tist. Ref. 1. 


399 To appear with his troops at Coblentz in the territory of | 


Treves, inimediately after the election, in order to earn the 
pension promised him by the king. 

4. An annuity or other periodical payment made 
by a person or body of persons, now esp. by a 
government, a company, or an employer of labour, 
in consideration of past services or of the relin- 
quishment of rights, claims, or emoluments. 

Such pensions are provided in most civilized countries by 
the State or other public body, for its officers and servants 
on retirement from active service, and for soldiers, sailors, 
and others on being disabled in the public service, or for 
their wives and families in the case of death; they are also 
frequently granted, as a matter of bounty, to aged artists, 
authors, etc, in recognition of eminent achievements, or to 
their widows or orphans when left in straitened circumstances. 
Old age pension, a pension or payment of so imuch per 
week or month paid to a workman or poor person (or, as 
some advocate, to every one) on reaching a specified age; as 
is done in some foreign countries and British Colonies, and 
as has been proposed in Great Britain. 

1529 Woisry Let, to Gardiner in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. 1. 
J].11 That I may have summe convenyent pencion reservyd 
unto me, suche as the Kyngs hyhnes of hys nobyl charite 
shal thynke mete. 1601 SHaks. 7we/. NM. u. v.197. 1617 
Moryson /¢in. 111. 290 ‘They who are maimed in the warres 
. .haue from them a Pension for life, or the value of the 
Pension in ready mony. 1701 J. Jackson in Pepys’ Diary 
(1879) VI. 232 ‘he King has granted pensions to those 
poor families who suffered by this disaster. 1706 Q. ANNE 
Message to Commons 9 Jan., It would be very agreeable 
to her Majesty, if the Pension of sooo/, per ann. be con- 
tinued and limited by Act of Parliament to his [the 
Duke of Marlborough’s] Posterity, for the more honourable 
Support of their Dignities. 1768-74 Tucker Zé. Naz. (1834) 
II. 348 We have Chelsea and Greenwich hospitals for the 
sick and maimed, pensions for the widows of such as have 
been slain. 1836 Marrvat A/idsh. Easy xxiv, Mr. Jolliffe 
not only obtained his promotion, but a pension for his 
wounds. 1844 H. H. Witson Srit. /ndia 1. 15 Shamshir 
Ibahadur was content to desist from opposition, and to 
accept a pension for himself and for his family, with per- 
inission to reside at Banda. 1858 Ruskin Pol. Econ. 
Art Add. ii, It ought to be quite as natural and straight- 
forward a matter for a labourer to take his pension froin his 
parish, because he has deserved well of his parish, as for a 
man in higher rank to take his pension from his country, 
because he has deserved well of his country. 1878 BLAackLEY 
Ess. Prev. Pauperism (1880) 28 The cost..£14..would 
entitle the insurer to receive 8s. a week, whenever sick, till 
the age of 70, after which time he would draw a pension of 
4s. per week as long as he lived. 1892 Academy 2 Jan. 
12/3 [He] retires on a pension after forty years’ service. 
1892 C. Bootn Paxfertsm u. iv. 60 The father of the 
movement in favour of old-age pensions is Canon Blackley. 
With him must always remain the credit of whatever good 
may finally come out of any of these proposals. 1898 in 
Bouvier's Law Dict. UW. 647 ‘ Pensions are the bounties of 
the government, which Congress has the right to give, 
distribute, or recall at its discretion’ (107 U.S. 68). 1g02 
Encycl. Brit. XXVIII. 468/2 (France) he State has to 
contribute to the old-age pensions, fixed..at not less than 
go and not more than 200 francs per person in favour of 
people aged seventy and upwards. ee 

+5. The annual (or other periodical) payment 
made by each member of a gild, college, or society, 
towards its general expenses ; esf. that levied upon 
each member of an Inn of Court to defray the 
standing charges of the Inn (e. g. maintenance and 
repair of buildings and gardens, salaries of officers, 


wages of servants, etc.). Ods. 
Appears in the Black Book of Lincoln's Inn from 1433. 
1431 in Lng, Gilds (1870) 275 At ech of these ij. morowe 
spechis, euery brothir & sustir schall payen to y’ costage, 
for his pensyon, ij. denar. 1446-7 Black Bks. Lincoln's 


Jun (1899) I. 17 It is ordeyned. .that no man be behynde of 


his pencyon ouer a 3eer. 1569 Pension Bk. Gray's Ina 
{1go1) 2 Hy hath one Chamber..chargeable with payment 
of pencion. 1630 /é%d. 299 It is ordered. .that the steward 
from henceforth shall receive all pencions w°* shalbe dne 
for the persons of every gentleman in this Societie. 1680 
Ducpate Orig. Furid. 212/2 Pensions are certain monys 
paid yearly by every one of the Society [Middle Temple] ; 
viz. vi*. villa, per annum. /dzd@. 299 That no Officer com- 
pound for personal Pensions, but by authority from the 
Pension Councel. 1838 Black Bks. Lincoln's Ina LV. 198 
To consider the propriety of discontinuing the words 
‘Preacher ’ and ‘ Pensions ' as two items of the bills for dues. 
xgor R. J. FLetcner in Pension Bh. Gray's [nn 1 note 
Pension, variously spelt in the MS. as Pencon, Pencion, 
Penén or Pention, means a payment. 

+6. Payment for board and lodging, or for the 
board and education of a child, etc. Ods. 

[1611 CotGr., Penston,..also, money payed for the tabling, 
or boording of children.] 1696 Prittips (ed. 5), Perszon,.. 
a Summ pay’d by any Person for Dyet and Lodging. 1726 
Swirt Gulliver 1, vi, The pension from each family for the 
education and entertainment of a child..is levied by the 
emperor's officers. 1796 Mrs. E. Parsons J/yst. Warning 
III. 5 A sum sufficient to pay for my pension in a convent 


PENSION. 


for two or three years, 1803 Mary CHar.Ton Wife & 
Mistress 11. 269 A household where she was to be tolerated 
for the pension she paid. 

b. A boarding-house, a lodging-house at a fixed 
rate; occas. a boarding-school; + also formerly 
a tavern, an ordinary. Now only as Fr. (pansyon), 
and usually in reference to France or other Conti- 
nental country. 

1644 Evetyn Diary 8 Sept., I settled them in their pension 
and exercises. @ 1652 Brome Damoiselle wv. i, Bump. Me 
make one w'ye at your new Ordinary... Vad... There's no 
such Pension in all this City. 1654 FLecknor Ten Years 
Trav. 66 There being no Innes nor Pensions to lodge or eat 
at, as with us, 1687 A. Lovett tr. Vhevenot's Trav. t. 18, 
I then went to lodge in Galata,at a Flemand’s House..who 
kept a Pension. 1778 J. Apams Diary x2 May, My little 
son, and the other young Americans, at the Pension, dined 
with us, 1833 R. Pinkerton Russia 152 There is also a 
respectable /’enston or Boarding-school for Young Ladies. 
1837 Marrvat Ol/a Podr. xxxvii, The price demanded is 
the same as at the pensions, viz. 200 francs..per month. 
1845 Tatrourp Vac, Rambles 1. 155 Gay toy-shops, and 
flowering shrubs, and green-shuitered white ‘ Pensions '. 

+c. Zo be or live tx pension: to live as a 
boarder in lodgings, to board. So ¢o put in (to), 
dlace on pension. Obs. (Now usually F. ex pension.) 

1598 Datiincton Meth, Trav. Bivb, I would not haue 
him at his owne prouision. Let him be still in pension with 
others, 1665 Ierney Alenz, (1899) 1V. 121 We are 16 of my 
uncle and aunts family, andall in pention, att 10s. a weeke for 
owerselves, and 7s. for owr servants with lodgensin. 1672-3 
Drvpven Assignation ww. i, My two nieces. .are to be placed 
on pension there. 1714 Mrs. Mantey Adv. Riella 96 She 
was put for sometime to Pension, .ata poor Woman's House. 
[1816 SHELLEY Lett. Pr. Wks. 1880 IL. 353, | wish you to 
look out for a home for me and Mary and William, and the 
kitten who is now en fension.] 

7. [from 4] A consultative assembly of the 
members of Gray’s Inn, one of the Inns of Court in 
London: cf. PARLIAMENT 5 b. 

1570 Pension Bk. Gray's Inn 7 At this pencion yt is 
ordered that all suche persons [etc.]. 1664 /éid. 449 It is 
ordred yt Mr. Beale shall bee summoned to attend y@ next 
pencion, 1663in Waterhouse Comm, Fortescue's De Laud. 
Leg. 546 Every quarter,..the Readers and Benchers cause 
one of the Officers to summon the whole Company openly 
in the Hall at dinner, that such a night the Pension, or as 
some houses call it, the Parliament, shall be holden, which 
Pension, or Parliament in some houses, is nothing else but 
a conference and Assembly of their Benchers and Utter- 
Barrestersonely. 1670 Btount Law Dict. s.v.,"Ihat which 
in the Two Temples, is called a Parliament, in Lincolns- 
Inn, a Council; in Gray’s-Inn, is called a Pension; that is, 
an Assembly of the Members of the Society, 10 consult of 
the Affairs of the House. 1897 Daily News 30 Jan. 8/5 
At a pension held yesterday Mr. Mattinson, Q.C., Recorder 
of Blackburn, was elected treasurer of the Honourable 
Society of Gray’s Inn for the ensuing year. 

4 8. Put for Pensioner. Ods. rare. 

1544 Suppl. to Hen. V/IJI Cjb, The greate burden 
wherwith this your realme..is ouercharged through the 
greate multytude of chauntery prestes, soule prestes. .muncke 
pencyons, morowe mas prestes, 

9. atirtb.and Comb.,as (sense 4) pension age, book, 
law, money; pension-fee, -list, -monger, -schemer, 
etc.; (senses 5-7) pension book, house, roll, room, 
writ ; (sense 6) penston-boarder, -keeper, principle, 
school; pension-dwelling, -paying, -proof adjs.; 
pension-parliament: see PARLIAMENT 8, 

1858 Westm. Gaz. 26 July 3/1 The cost..is roughly 
esiimated at £2,340,coo if the *pension age is sixty, and 
41,455,000 if the pension age is sixty-five. /id. 26 Feb. 2/1 
The villa folk ..meet the *pension-boarders on terms of 
slight superiority. 1557 Order of Hospitalls Fv b, Yow 
shall also keepe a * Pencion-Booke whiche shall declare the 
Number of the poore in this Citie, relieud by this Hospitall. 
1569 Pension Bk. Gray's Inn 2 That all thys graunt 
may be entred into the pencion booke. 1601 HoLtanp 
Pliny 1. x70 {Siccius Dentatus was honoured] with a stipend 
or “pension-fee out of the Exchequer & chamber of the 
city. 1577 Pension Bk. Gray’s Inn 30 A good and sub- 
stanciall chist..to remayne in the *pencion house..for the 
keping of the bookes of account and pencion Roles. 160 
Lbid, 153 Mr. Necton beinge warned to come to the pencion 
house hath refused to come. 1816 Gent. A/ag. LX XXVI. 
1,116 The *Pension-list was full 1663 in Waterhouse 
Comm, Fortescue’s De Laud. Leg. 544 The four houses of 
Court...every one that is admitted fellow, after that he is 
called to the Masters Commons, payeth yearly 3. shillings 
4. pence which they call the *pension mony. @1843 Rose 
in Byron's Wks. (1846) 230/2 note, My trade of place and 
*pension-monger. xg01 Empire Kev. 1. 427 Habitual 
drunkards and convicted criminals are to be rejected in 
Victoria as in the other *pension-paying colonies, 1807 E. S. 
Barrett Rising Sux 1. 189 Quirk was *pension-proof 
against all this womanish artillery. 1508-9 Black Bks. 
Lincotn's [nn (1899) 1. 159 Item, to the Botillers for wrytyng 
the *Pencion Roll ijs. viijd. _ 1651 /é¢d. 11. 392 The Butler 
is every term to make up a Pencion Roll. 1721 /éid. ITI. 
261 Over the *Pention Roome and under the Library of this 
Society. 1902 MWestex. Gaz. 28 May 2/1 ‘The *pension- 
school life of Hanover, Dresden and Leipzig .. seems a 
harmless enough amusement for an ordinary girl of seven- 
teen or eighteen with some money and sufficient good sense. 
1537 Cad. Inner Temple Rec. (1896) I. 115 Yt is also agreed 
.-at the said parliament that a *pencion writt shalbe served, 
wherby the dettes of the Howse may the soner be paid. 
1576 Pension Bk, Gray's [nn 27 It is agreed that a pencion 
writt be forthwyth suede. 1670 Brount Law Dict, 
Pension-W7 it. When a Pension-Writ is once issued, none, 
sued thereby in an Inns of Court, shall be discharged or 
permitted to come in Commons, till all duties be paid. 


Pension (pe‘nfan), v. [f. Penston sd.; in 
sense 2 corresp. to F. pexstonner (1465 in Hatz.- 
Darm.), med.L. pens?ondreX1382 in Du Cange).] 


PENSIONABLE. 


1. intr. To live or stay in a pension or boarding- 
house; to board and lodge. 

1642 Howewt For. Trav. (Arb.) 27 When they meet witb 
any person of note..and journey or pension with him any 
time. 1649 Nicholas Papers (Camden) 1.129 For you to 
pension, unless there were company sutable for you, would 
not I conceave be agreeable. 1714 Lapy M, W. Montacu 
Let. to W. Montagu 9 Aug., It is the same tbing as 
pensioning in a nunnery. 1879 W. Cory Lett. & Fruis. 
(1897) 450 The small country house where we pensioned. 

2. trans. To grant a pension to, bestow a pension 
upon; also (contextually), to retain or buy over with 
a pension. 70 pension off, to dismiss with a pen- 
sion, to pension on retirement. 

1702 Appison Dial. Medals iii. Wks. 1736 III. 161 One 
might expect, methinks, to see the Medals of that nation in 
the highest perfection, when there is a society pensioned and 
set apart on purpose for the designing of them. 1737 Pore 
Hor, Epist. 1. i. 387 The bero William, and the Martyr 
Charles, One knighted Blackmore, and one pension'd Quarles. 
1800 WELLESLEY in Owen Desf. 657 The adoption of a plan 
for pensioning public officers incapable of service is required. 
1849 Macautay //ist. Eng. ii. 1. 208 He bribed and stimu- 
lated both parties in turn, pensioned at once the ministers of 
the crown and the chiefs of the opposition. 1855 Dickens 
Mut. Fr.1. xv, You have taken it into your head tbat 1 
mean to pension you off. 

Pensionable (pe‘nfanab'l), a. [f Pension 
Ue neers) a. Qualified for, or entitled to, a 
pension. b. Of service, or injuries sustained in it: 
Entitling to a pension. Hence Pe‘nsionably adv. 

1882 HV. Chester (Pennsylv.) Local News Wl. No. 19. 1 
Tbose who incurred pensionable disabilities, 1892 Guaridian 
22 June 937/3 A teacher arrives at pensionahle age. 1893 
Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 5 Oct., His claim had been 
rejected because he was not ‘ pensionably disahled ’. 

Pensionary (pe‘nfanari;, 56.1 [ad. med.L. 
penstonari-us: see PENSION sé. and -aRY1 B.1; 
cf. F. penstonnatre (14th c. in Matz.-Darm.).] 

1. One who receives a pension; often with sinister 
implication: One who is attached by a pension to 
the interest of a person or persons (expressed or 
implied) ; a creature, hireling: = PENSIONER 1. 

a1548 Hatt Chron. Edw. /V 236 Many other of his 
Counsaill, had been in fee and penciunaries, of the Frenche 

kyng. 1599 Sannys Europe Sfcc. (1632) 182 .\ sure eneinie 
to the Spaniards, and to all his Favorites, partizans, and 
pensionaries, 1613 Snertey /rav. Persia 33 The Tartars 
-.tbrough their dependance vpon the Turke, whose religion 
they professe..and whose pentionaries they were. 1698 [R. 
Fexcuson] View Eccles. 84, J will uot discover at present 
whom I know Court Pensionaries among the Presbyterian 
Ministers. 1874 Mottey Barneveld 1. viil. 343 A traitor to his 
countryand a pensionary to her deadliest fue. 1874 GreEN 
Short Hist. x. § 2.759 Vhe Nabob sink into a pensionary. 
+b. The recipient of an ccclesiastical pension, 

1536 Cromwett in Merriman Life & Lett. (1902) 11.28 All 
persones and vicares and other beneficed men and pension- 
aries within this deanry not being resident upon tbeir 
benefices. 

te. A soldicr, etc., receiving pay. Ods. 

15ss W. Watreman Fardle Facions 1. 1v. C vj (Fihiope), 
Ther are througheout the whole nacion certeine houses and 
stockes, that are pencionaries at armes. 1582 Bgs.’ Sran- 
scripts of Nortou in Kent (MS.), Was buried Julij 6. John 
Quylter, one of y’ pensionaries of Deale castle. 

d. One maintained by charity or in a charitable 
institution: cf. PENSIONER 1c. 

1753 N. Torriano Gangr. Sore Throat 1 That Species of 
Squinancy, which reigned last Year. amongst the Pension- 
aries of the Visitation of St. Mary in the Back-Street. 

2. [= Du. fensionaris.] Formerly, the chief 
municipal magistrate of a Dutch city, with the 
function of a legal adviser or speaker. //7s?. 

1587 Hotinsuen Chron. 111. 1411/1 losse de Menin, 
councellor and pensionarie of Dordreghit. 1727 CHAMBERS 
Cycl., Pensiolujary, is the first minister of the regency of 
each city, in the province of Iolland...His office is to give 
his advice in matters relating to the government, either of 
the city in particular, or of the state in general; and in as- 
semblies of the states of the province is speaker in behalf of 
his city. 1756 Nucent Gr, Sour, Netherl. 1, 287{Dunkirk] 
is governed after the manner of Flanders by a burgomaster 
or mayor, echevins or aldermen, and a pensionary or 
recorder. 1854 Kirk Chas. old 11. ut. i. 45 A deputation, 
headed by Jean Sersanders, the pensionary of Ghent. 

b. esp. (properly Grand Pensionary = Du. Groot 
Pensionaris): The first minister and magistrate of 
the state or province of Ilolland and Zcaland in 
the Seven United Provinces of the Netherlands 
(1619-1794), who was by virtue of his office presi- 
dent of the legislature of the province, and per- 
manent deputy to the States General. 

The dignity was first created by Johan van Olden Barne- 
veldt, under the title of Advocate of Holland and West 
Friesland; it attained to great distinction when held by 
Johan de Witt 1653-72. 

1655 .Vicholas Papers (Camden) IJ. 232 Shee sent to Mr. 
Oudart, who wes at the Hage, and commanded him to goe 
to the Pensionary de Witte and assure him [etc.} 1668 Loud, 
Gaz. No. 283/3 The Heer de Wit is still to continue Pen- 
sionary, and for an acknowledgement of the good services 
he has done, his Salary is raised to 3000 Guilders per annum. 
1761-2 lume frst. /ong. (1806) 1V. Ix. 539 They immediately 
dispatched Paw, penstonary of Holland {1631-36], as their 
ambassador extraordinary to London, 1796 Mose Amer. 
Geog. V1. 337 Grand Pensionary, formerly called the ad. 
vocate of the republic. 1855 Macautay /fist, Eng. xi. 
Ilf. 68 The office of Pensionary, always important, was 
peculiarly important when the Stadtholder was absent froin 
the Hague. 1876 Bancrort //ist, U.S. V1. xli. 235 The 
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PENSIONER. 


commercial treaty between France and the United States '! Accounts is to be abolished, and the in-pensioners of Kil- 


was, about the same time, delivered to the Grand Pensionary 
and to tbe Pensionary of Amsterdam. — ; 
c. /ransf. Applied as a satirical nickname to 


English statesmen. 

1771 SMotcetr Huntph. Ce. 2 June, Ha! there's the other 
great phenomenon, the grand pensionary{ Pitt), that weather- 
cock of patriotism, that veers about in every point of the poli- 
tical compass, and still feels the wind of popularity in his tail. 
1836 Disraeut Runnymede Lett, (1885) 2-6 This grand pen- 
sionary of bigotry and sedition presumes to stir up the people 
of England against your high estate. 

3. = PENSIONER 5. (In quot., a church or 
chapel charged with an annual payment to a 


mother church.) 

1891 P. G. Stone Archit. Antig. 7. Wight 1. 5 The 
Parish of Brighstone..a chapel was built here... Being 
built afier the foundation of Calbourne church, tbis latter 
claimed it as a pensionary. 

Pe-nsionary, 54.2. [f. Pension sé. + -ary1 B. 
2;0n L. type *Pensedndria or -drinm.] A dwelling 
or place of residence for pensioners: formerly, at 
Cambridge, a residence for undergraduates not on 
the foundation of a college. 

1582-3 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 11. 248 For 
thatchinge the barne and stable in Pensionary..alvj, 1621 
/bid. |. 186 The chambers in y* late pensionary. 1698 /d7d., 
Y* Battlements in y® Pensionarie towards the Street. 1655 
Futcer //ist, Cantd. (1840) 41. 1886 Wirtis & Crakk Cam- 
bridge 11. 248 Accommodation {for more students] was pro- 
vided {c 1590] in some bouses opposite the college [St 
John’s], on the site of which tbe New Divinity School partly 
stands, This was called ‘ The Pentionary *. 

Pensionary (pe‘nfaniri), a. [ad. med.L. 
penstonari-us: sce PENSION 56. and -ary! A.] 

1, That is in receipt of a pension or bounty; in the 
pay of a person or persons expressed or implied; 
hence, mercenary, hireling, venal. 

a31sq8 Hat Chron, Edw. /V 236 To thintent to bragge 
another day, that the kynges Chamberlain of Englande, hath 
been pencionary, with the Frencliekyng. 1598 Bakket 7Acor, 
Warres v. iii. 136 Fraunce, and Flanders, too full of his pen- 
cionary troupes. 1679-88 Secr. Serv. Money Chas. & Jas. 
(Camden) 124 To Mary, widow of Henry Peacock, pencionary 
trumpeter to King Charles the Second, bounty..2000 
1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 268. 1825 W. Taycor in 
Monthly Rev. CVI. 488 An extensive pensionary clergy. 
1837 [see PARLIAMENT 56.18]. 1880 Masson Wilton V1. 221. 

Z. Consisting, or of the nature, of a pension. 

1631 Bratuwait Wahiue2tes, Laundercr 59 Her age receives 
for her long service a prncenary. recompence. 1773-2 Ess. 
Sr. Batchelor (1773) 11. 127 They even obtained pensionary 
favours for years. 1889 7iszcs 19 June, The pensionary aid 
is insignificant. , a r 

+ 3. Characterized by an ecclesiastical pension 
or endowment. Odés. 

1569 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 684 He is lauchfullie pro- 
vidit of auld in and to the vicarag pensionarie of the samyn. 

Pensioned (peufand), pf/.a. [f. PENs10N z. 
+-ED!.] In receipt of a pension; now esf. retired 
ona pension; inearlicr use often implying venality. 

1611 Cotcr., Penstonné, pensioned, stipended, hired by 
pension, that takes an yearelie stipend. 1733 Pore //or. 
Saé, 1. i. 111 Could pension’d Boileau lash in honest strain 
Flatt’rers and Bigots ev'n in Louis’ reign? 1815 L. Hunt 
Feast of Pocts, etc. 78 Mr. Southey, who is one of the pen- 
sioned reviewers in the Quarterly, does not blush to tell 
those who are acquainted with his former opinions. .that a 
mere stickler for Reform ..is little better than a ‘house- 
breaker’, 1897 Darly News 26 Feb. 7/4 Among the others 
engaged .. are twelve pensioned policemen, six army pen- 
sioners, and two pensioned firemen. 

Pensioner (pe‘nfonaz). Also 5 pensener, 
6-7 penc-, pentioner. ee AF. penstonner =OF. 
penstonnier(1305inGodef.) = med.L. penstonarins; 
{. penston, PENSION: sce -ER 2.] 

I. One who receives a pension or payment. 

1. One who is in receipt of pension or regular 
pay; one who is in the pay of another; in early 
use, a paid or hired soldier, a mercenary; in 17— 
18th c. often with implication of base motives: 
a hireling, tool, creature. 

1487 Rolls of Parlt, V1. 396/2 The said Wages, Fees and 
Rewardes, of the said Capiteyne, Lieutenaunte and Soul- 
deours, Artificers, Pensioners and Feodaries, of the said 
Towne of Caleis and Casteil ther. 1549 Compl. Scot. xx. 166 
3e ar be cum sodiours & pensionaris to sour enemeis. 1673 
Esscx Papers (Camden) I. 76 All which gives me ground to 
suspect he isa Pensioner of France, a 1693 Lp. DELAMER 
c has. Il.’s Pensioners Wks. (1694) 116 The Name of a Pen- 
sioner is very distastful toevery English Spirit. 1732 Pore /. 
Bathurst 494 In Lritain’s Senate he a seat obtains, And one 
more pensioner St. Stephen gains. 1771 Smoutett //umph, 
CZ. 5 June, If all the clerks of the Treasury, of the Secre- 
taries, the War-office and the Admiralty should take it in 
their leads to throw up their places, in imitatiou of the great 
pensioner [Pitt], 1863 Auzals of Engl. 111. 63 (an. 1668) 
Charles [II.] became the pensioner of the French king. 
1874 Motury Sarneveld |. ix. 365 A tool of the court and 
a secret pensioner of Spain. — ; . 

b. spec. One who is in receipt of a pension or 
stated allowance, in consideration of past services 
or on account of injuries received in service ; 
formerly applied esp. to the inmates of Chelsca 
and Greenwich Hospitals. 

1706-1849 {see OuT-rENSIONER]. 1721 AmuersT Jerre Fil, 
No. 441754) 234 Ifthe single article of losing an arm ora leg 
gives a man the precedence of .ineas, many a poor pensioner 
of Chelsea college hath an equal right to it with his lordship. 
1834 art's Vag. 196/2 The office of Comptrollers of Army 


mainham are to be removed to Chelsea. 1855 MacauLay 
Hist. Eng. xx. 1V. 408 Greyheaded old pensioners wbo crept 
about the arcades and alleys of Chelsea Hospital. 

+c. One maintained by public charity or in a 
charitable institution. Ods. 

1557 Order of Hospitalls Cj, Tbe Number of children ree 
maining and Pencioners relieved at the Cities charge. 

+d. he recipient of an ecclesiastical pension; 
a beneficed clergyman: = PEnstonary 56.1 1 b. 

1578 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 111. 22 Gif ony beneficit 
man or pensionare sall happin to be slayne,..the narrest 
qualiftit persoun of his kin sal have the presentatioun and 
provisioun of his benefice and gift of his pensioun. 1581 
fbid, 422 Parson of Eglischame and vicar pensioner of Kil- 
marnok. 

e. fig. 

1742 Younc N/. 7h. 1. 67 And can Eternity belong to me, 
Poor Pensioner on the Bounties of an Hour? 1878 B. 
Tayitor Deukalion 1.1. 17 We, Earth's pensioners, Expect 
less bounty when her store is scant. 

+ 2. sfec. One of a body of gentlemen, instituted 
by Henry VIII in 1509, as a body-guard to the 
sovereign within the royal palace; a gentleman- 
at-arms: = GENTLEMAN 2b. Ods. 

Originally called Sfcarmen, in 1539 Penstoners, later 
Gentlemcn-Penstoncrs; now Gentlemen-at-arms. 

1548 Hace Chron., Hen.V/11 239 The kyng rode to the 
last ende of the ranke where the Speares or Pencyoners 
stoode. 1573-80 Baret A fy. P 253 Pensioner, a Gentleman 
about his Prince alwaie redie, with his speare : a spearer. 
1598 SHaks. erry WW. ut. ii. 79. 1601 Stow Annals 973 
(an. 1539) In the moneth of December, were appointed to 
wayte on the kings person so. Gentlemen, called Pencioners 
or Speares, like as they were in tbe first yeere of the king. 
1603 Lo. G. Hunspven Let. to Yas. / in Chamberlayne S#. Gé. 
Brit. (1737) 230 It pleased Her Majesty. .to grace me with 
the Captain-ship of Her Band of Gentlemen: Pensioners. 
1630-1706 [see GENTLEMAN 2b]. 1737 J. CHAMRERLAYNE 
St. Gt. Brit. 1. 229 His Majesty’s Honourable Band of 
Gentlemen-Pensioners. /é#?, 231 The Band of Pensioners 
have the Honour to bear the King’s Royal Banner. 

tb. /ransf. A member of a body-guard, an 
attendant, a retainer. Ods. 

1603 Hotrann /’utarch’s Mor. 417 When his guard and 
pensioners were conie to this cottage where he [Antiochus] 
had beene lodged. 1632 — Cyrufadia 173 Hereupon he 
draweth out of them a guard of ten thousand Pensioners, who 
night and day should watch..his Palace. 

Jig. 1590 SHaks. Aids, N. 11.1. 10, I serue the Fairy Queene, 
.. {he Cowslips tall, her pensioners bee. 1632 Mitton 
Penseroso 10 Hovering dreams, The fickle Pensioners of 
Morpheus train. 

3. The officer in the Inns of Court who col- 
lected the pensions, kept the pension-book or pen- 
sion-roll, and accounted for the moneys received 
(cf. PENS10N 5d. 5). Obs. exc. //ist. 

1429-30 Black Bks. of Lincoln's fin \. 4 Pensener. 
1481-2 /érd. 74 To maister Lovell, at yt tyme Pensionar. 
1507 /nner Teuple Rec. 9 On part to remayne in the seid 
chest and the other with the pencyoner. 1570 /ension Bh. 
Gray's Juni There shalbe provided 3 dozen of sasers be the 
pencioner. 1651 Black Bhs. Lincoln's Inn 11. 393 It is 
ordered .. that there shalbe a Pencioner yearely chosen. 
1663 in Waterhouse Comnt. Fortescue'’s De Laud. Leg. 544 
Of these {Benchers] is one yearly chosen, which is called 
the Treasurer, or in some house Pensioner, who receiveth 
yearly the said pension money. 1903 Staple Jun 4 fts Story 
fd The pensioner, corresponding much to what we term the 

ursar of a college, was elected by the ancients. 

+4. APENsionary of a Dutch city or province ; 
the (Grand) Pensionary of Holland. Oés. 

1652 Ear. Mono. tr. Bentiveglio’s Hist. Relat. 5 The 
greatest is usually compos’d of one or two Burgomasters, 
some Sheriffs, one Scout Master, one Treasurer, and one or 
two Pensioners. 1669 Loud. Gaz. No. 428/4 The Heer 
lohan de Witt Counsellor of Dordrecht, and a neer kinsman 
of the Pensioner of that name, 1673 Tempe Observ. United 
Prov. Wks. 173t I. 32 The Pensioner..is a Civil-Lawyer, 
vers'd in the Customs, and Records, and Privileges of the 
Town, concerning which he informs the Magistracy upon 
Occasion, and vindicates them upon Disputes with other 
‘Towns, 1756 Nucent Gr, Tour, Netherl. 1. 19 The pen- 
sioner of Holland, who sits with the nobility, delivers their 
vote, and assists at all their deliberations. 

II. One who makes a stated periodical payment. 
+5. A tributary. Ods. rare. 

tsgo R. Hicucock Quinicss. Wit 60 A State. .her neigh- 
bours, to haue her their freende, doo make them selues her 
Pencionares. 1596 Datrymece tr. Leséfe’s fist. Scot. w. 
210 In the meine tyme the Britanis quha now x seiris had 
bene pensioneris to the Scottis, quyetlie, throuch counscl of 
Conan..conspyre against the Scottis and Peychtes. 

6. At Cambridge University; An undergraduate 
student who is not a Scholar on the foundation of 
a college, or aSizar; one who pays for his own com- 
mons and other expenses; = Commoner at Oxford. 
2¢1480 in Cole's AS. (B. M. Addit. 5845) If, 179 b, Item, the 
Monkys pay to the Bedellys in Quinquagesima Dominica, 
every Monke that is a Pensyoner—xxd...except that he be 
a Graduatt, then he shall not pay. 1§70G. Harvey “ctfcr- 
6, (Camden) 3 The Pensionars were also forthwith pro- 
poundid. 1775 Mason J/eut. Gray Gray's Poems 3 From 
thence he removed to St. Pcter’s College, Cambridge, where 
he was admitted a pensioner in the year 1734. 1796 Morse 
Amer, Geog. 11. 111 The greater pensioners are sons of the 
nobility..dine with the fellows .. the lesser pensioners dine 
with the scholars that are on the foundation, but live at 
their own expense. 1 A. Dosson Goldsutith 20 He 
[Goldsmith] had hoped to go to Trinity College as a pen- 
sioner. 1900 Camd. Univ, Cal. 5 Orders in the several 
Colleges: 1. Head, 2. Fellows, .. 6. Scholars, 7. Pensioners, 
who form the great body of the Students, who pay for their 
commons, chambers, &c., 8. Sizars. 


PENSIONERSHIP. 


+7. One who lives in a house or institution 

paying for lodging and board; a boarder; esf, 
a girl or woman living ew peuston in a convent 
or school in France, Belgium, etc.; = F. penston- 
naire, Obs. 
. 1672: DrypDEN Assignation iv. iv, We are the two new 
pensioners, Lauraand Violetta. 1691 tr. Lvztlianne's Obscrv. 
Journ. Naples 137 All of them take in Pensioners, and there 
is never a Religious House, that hath not at the least Three- 
score or Fourscore of them. 1745 Exviza Hevwoop /emadle 
Spect. No. 10 (1748) 11. 187 She entered into a monastery, 
where she still lives a pensioner. 1827 Scott Vafolcon it. 
Wks, 1870 IX. 397 vote, ‘be .. convent ., where Josephine 
was..a pensioner or boarder. 

8. alirib., as pensioner guide, messenger; Pen- 
stoner parliament (sec PARLIAMENT $4.1 8), 

1678 Lurtrete Brtef Rel. g Nov. (1857) I. 3 It was a 
parliament that gave those vast summs of money, and there- 
fore called the pensioner parliament. 1711-12 STEELE Sect. 
No. 326 » 2 A Band of Pensioner-Matrons, and an old 
Maiden Relation. 1856 Ruskin //arlours Eng. Pref., My 
pensioner guide. .at Greenwich Hospital. 1898 Dasly News 
22 Mar. 5/2 Wherever there are park-keepers wanted, cus- 
toms watchers, prison warders, inland revenue, or pensioner 
messengers, there the retired soldier has his chance. 

Hence Pe-nsionershiyp, the office or position of 
a pensioner (in quot. in sense 3). 

1569 Pension Dk. Gray's Jun (1901) 3 Mr. Stanhope for 
hys dilligence used in thoffice of the pentionershipp shalbe 
allowed on varlett. 

Pensionless (penfanlés), a. [f. PENsIoNn sé, 
+-LESS,] Without a pension, unpensioned. 

1832 Examiner 834/2 Pensionless and placeless aristocrats. 
188: S. Lane-Poo.e in Mac, Mag. XLIV. 221/1 The 
pensionless discharged soldier. 

|| Pensionnaire (paisyong'r). ([F. (14th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.) = med.L. penstonarrus, and Eng. 
PENSIONARY, PENSIONER.] a. One in receipt of 
a pension; a pensioner, a paid retainer. vavre. 
bb. One who boards in a French lodging-house, 
institution, or family. c@. A junior member of the 
Comédie Francaise. 

1598 Datuncton Aleth. Trav. M iijb, Of his [King of 
France's] Expence, .. it is very hard to relate an exact pro- 
portion, considering .,the vncertainty of the numbers of 
Pensionaires, or prouisioned. a1794 Gipson sl utobiog. & 
Corr, (1869) 73, I now entered myself as a fensionaire, 
or boarder, in the elegant house of Mr, De Mesery. 1833 
L. Ritcme Wand, by Loire 46 The pensionnaires of the 
nuns of Saint Ursula were next. 1897 Daily News 1 Jan. 
2/3 The average age of the new pensionnaires is seventy. 
1897 Hest. Gaz. 2 Sept. 5/2 Some young people who were 
staying in his house as pensionnaires. 1901 Scotsman 16 Apr. 
8/7 The distribution of rdles among sociétaires and pension- 
naires—full members of the company and salaried aspirants. 

+ Pensionry. 0s. rare—'. [f. PENSIONER: 
see -RY.] A body of pensioners or paid retainers. 

1641 Mitton Ch. Govt. 1. Wks. 1851 111, 177 He should 
need no other pretorian band nor pensionry then these, if 
they could once with their perfidious preacbments aw the 
Peo ; 

+ Pe-nsitate, 7. Ods. rare. [f. L. fensit-dre, 
iterative of fewsdve to weigh carefully, consider, 
freq. or intensive of pendere, fens- to weigh: see 
-ATE 3,] ¢vans. To consider, ponder. So + Pensi- 
tation [ad. L. fpensitation-em], consideration, 


pondering. 

1623 CockERaM, Pensi/ate, to consider,to ponder. Pevsi- 
tation, a considering. 1647 Littvy Chr. Astro. cxvi. 562 
He that. .will well pensitate what precedes, may frame a 
considerable judgment. 1651 Biccs Vew D7sf. 152 A judicial 
and serious pensitation, 

Pensitive, erron. form of PENSATIVE Oés. 

Pensive (pe‘nsiv), a. (s¢.) Forms: 4-6 pensyf, 

-yfe, -yff), 5-6 pensif, -cyf; 5-6 pensyve, (5 
pensiwe, 6 -seue, 6-7 Sc. pansiue), 6- pensive. 
(a. F. pensif, -tve (ithe. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. 
penser to think : see -IVE.] 

1. Full ofthought; plunged in thought; thought- 
ful, meditative, musing ; reflective ; often with some 
tinge of seriousness or melancholy (cf. 3). 

1362 Lance. P. Pd. A. vin. 133 Ful pensyf in myn herte ; 
For [1377 of} pat I sauh slepynge, 3if hit so be mibte. ¢ 1440 
Partonope 3833 Pensyfe thaughtfull alle day syttetl: he. 
1563 B. Goocr Lg/ogs vi. (Arb.) 54 With pensyfe heart full 
fraight with thoughts, I fled from thence away. 1639 N. 
N. tr. Du Bosg's Compl. Woman 1. 33 He had a greater 
feare of those who were pensive as DBrutus. 1794 Mrs. 
Rapcurre Alyst. Udolpho i, The sweet expression of her 
pensive face, 1863 I. Wu.tiams Bafptistery u. xxxi. (1874) 
172 Lost in Bewild’rings of his pensive mind. 

+2. Thoughtful or meditative as to plans and 
future events, Passing into b. Full of anxious 
thought or foreboding; anxious, apprehensive. Ods. 

¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints 1. (Petrus) 320 Symon and Nero ay 
-\r full pensyve how pai may Confownd pe. 1422 tr. Secretar 
Secret., Priv. Priv, 138 He sholde be Purveyaunt and 
Pensyfe of thynges that may come aftyrwarde. 1477 Fart 
Rivers Dictes 109 He abode in his hous right pensyf and 
ful of thoughte how he might escape fro this perille. 1549 
CovrerDALe, ete. rasm. Par. 2 Cor. vii. 54, 1.. was so 
pensyfe .. leste this infeccion myghte crepe among you. 
1606 HoLtanp Szeton. 128 What pensive care he tooke, as 
touching his health and safetie. 1654 WintLock Zootomia 
13. lowe not Misery the service to meet it, by pensive fears. 

3. ‘Sorrowfully thoughtful, sorrowful; mourn- 
fully serious; melancholy’ (J.); gloomy, sad. 

€1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxx. (Theodera) 129, 1 pray pe, sir, 
pu tel me quby Pu art nov pensiwe & imad, & wont wes to 
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be blith & glad. ¢1430 Lypc. Ain. Poems (Percy Soc.) 206 
Suche as be pensyff make hem glad and murye. 1596 
Drayton Legends 11. 583 The heavie burthen of my pensive 
brest. 1664 H. More AZyst. Inig., Apol. viii. §12 For the 
cherishing and comforting the innocent, serious and pensive. 

1703 MAUNDRELL Fourn. Ferus. (1732) 64 She sat down weary 
and pensive at so sad adisappointment. 1838 Lytton A dice 
1. ii, Seeing her nother's eniotion, [she] kissed away the tears 
from the pensive eyes, 1871 R. Etus Catudlus xcvi. 3 
When to a love long cold some pensive pity recals us. 

tb. Const, of, for, or infin.: Sorry. Obs. 

1450 Aerdiz i. 6 My suster is so hevy and pensif of our 
mys-happes. 1577-87 Hotinsuep Chron. (1807) I. 137 King 
Henrie doubtlesse wasright pensive for his [Becket’s| death. 
1615 Bratuwait Strappado (1878) 32 Pensiue still To doe 
whats good, but frolike to doe ill. 

4. transf. Of things: Suggestive of, associated 
with, or implying thought, anxiety, or melancholy. 
+b. Carefully considered (és.). 

1548 Upate Erasm. Par. Luke xxi, 34 With the other 
pensife cares of this present life. a1g60 Roiianp Crt. 
Venus 1. 539 Sine to counsall thay passit all beline. Con- 
sidderit weill the sentence was pensiue. 1633 May //ex. //, 
vi. 439 Vhey.. thither pensive sackcloth brought. 1685 
Lapy Russett in Buccleuch ASS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 
344, 1 have now left the country and the pensive quiet of it. 
@1732 Gay Fables 1, vii. 46 Would that avert one pensive 
hour? 1792 S. Rocrrs Pleas, Alem. 11. 207 Pensive Twi- 
light in her dusky car. 1830 Scotr Desnonodl. viii. 246 How 
have I sate while piped the pensive wind. 1860 HawTHORNE 
Marb, Faun (Yauchn.) 11. iv. 45 Adam..never knew the 
shade of pensive beauty which Eden won from his expulsion. 

5. absol. as sb. Pensive manner or mood, 

1775 C. Jounston Pilgrint 122 The Archbishop and he 
have parted not the best pleased with each other, which has 
put my friend a little in the pensives, @ 1814 Alanauvring 
ue iin Mew Brit, Theatre 11. 89 Fold your arms as if you 
were musing—no, not so—more on the pensive, 

Hence +Pemsived a., sonce-wd., ? rendcred 
pensive or sad, saddened. 

1597 Suaks. /.over’s Compl. 219 These trophies of affections 
hot, Of pensiy’d and subdued desires the tender. 

+ Pensivehead. Oés. rare. [See -HEAD.] 
Pensiveness, 

?axqrz Lypc. Two Merchants 874 And seide, ‘ Freend, 
your pensifheed asswage’. @1450 — JJerita Afissz in Lay 
folks Mass Bk. 392 Now hope, now dred, now pensyfthede, 
now thought, Al thyse yfere palen myn chere and hewe. 

Pe‘nsively, adv. [!. Pexstve a.+-Lty4] In 
a pensive manner: a. With meditation; medita- 
tively, thoughtfully, musingly; b. With serious 
or melancholy thouglitfulness. 

1569 SPENSER Vis. Petrarch in Theat. Worldl. Byjb, On 
herbes and floures she walked pensiuely. 1613 SHaks. 
Hen, VITI, 1. ii. Stage direct.. The King drawes tbe 
Curtaine and sits reading pensiuely. Sug How sad he 
lookes; ‘sure he is mucl: atflicted. 165: Hosses Gout. & 
Soc, Pref., Whilest 1 contrive, order, pensively and slowly 
compose these matters, 31791 Mrs. Rapciirre Aom, Forest 
viii, She sat for some time leaning pensively on her arm. 
1879 FroupE Short Stud. (1883) 1V. v. 374 He had walked 
down the bank pensively while ] was in tbe difficulty. 

Pensiveness (pe‘nsivnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality or state of being penstve ; 
thoughtfulness, usually tinged with melancholy ; 
heaviness of mind or heart, sadness, melancholy ; 
anxious thought as to coming events, appre- 
hensiveness (00s.). 

1412-20 LypG. Chrow. Troy u. xiv. (1555), Now ye are 
gone, pensyfnesse me sleath. 1515 Barcctay L£cloges iii. 
in Cyt. 4 Uplondyshin. (Percy Soc.) p. lvii, The pensive- 
ness and payne Of courtiers or they their wages can ob- 
tayne. 1582 N. Licnerietn tr. Castanheda's Cong. £. 
nd, \. xxix. 73 The rest of the Fleete was so cast away 
before their eyes, wherewith they were stroken into a very 
great pensiuenesse. 1601 Hottann Pliny 1.8 He deliuered 
the army from all pensiueness and feare. 1670 Eacnarp 
Cont. Clergy 22 For him that rives blocks or carries packs, 
there is no great expence of parts, no anxiety of mind, no 
great intellectuall pensiveness. 1752 Jonnson Rambler 
No. 204 ? 7 The moments crept imperceptibly away through 
the gloom of pensiveness. 1827 J. W. Croker Diary 17 Feb., 
There was not only no grief, but not even a decent pensive- 
ness. 1858 Hawthorne /> & /t. Note-Bks. 11. 31 The 
divine pensiveness of a Madonna’s face. 

Pensone, obs. form of PENSION. 

Penstemon, var. spelling of PENTSTEMON. 

Penster (pe‘nsta1), rave. [f. Pew 50.2 or 7,3 
+ -STER.] One who uses a pen in a small way ; 


a petty writer ; a literary hack, 

1611 Cotcr., Plumeteur, a Scribe, Clerke, Penne-man, 
Scriuener, Penster. 1871 G. Merepitu 4. Richmond 1. 
311 Oh! the poor penster! 1902 Sat. Rev. 22 Feb. 224/1 
The enterprising penster who acted for a daily paper. 


Penstock! (penstgk). [f Pen 56.1 + Stock s6.] 

1. A sluice or flood-gate for restraining or 
regulating the flow from a head of water formed 
by a ‘ pen’ (sec PEN sd.! 3), as in a water-mill. 

1607 CoweEL. /zterpr. s.v. Bay, Water comming out of 
them by a passage or flud-gate (called the penstocke). 1725 
Lond. Gaz. No. 6420/3 A Penstock of a Pond. 1801 Trans. 
Soc. Arts XIX. 268 The penstock, which regulates the 
quantity of water running to the wheel. 1864 Datly Ted. 
26 July, There are sixteen openings... through which the 
sewage flows into the reservoirs as regulated by the pen. 
stocks—or floodgates. 

attrib, 1791 RK. Myitne Rep. Thames & [sis 52 Two ten 
ft. Bridges to a Penstock ditch. 1861 Tvazes 7 Oct., The 
penstock-chamber, tide flaps, and overflow channel at the 
junction of the High Level, the Middle Level, and the 
Outfall Sewers are works of magnitude and interest. 


2. (U.S.) the channel of trough in which a 


PENT. 


| penstock (in scnse 1) is placed: = PEnTRovcu. 
| b. A tube by which water is conveyed from a head 
of water into a turbine. ¢. Also applted to the 
barrel of a pump, through which the water passes up. 

1828 WessteER, Peustock, a narrow cr confined place formed 
by a frame of timber planked or boarded, for holding or 
conducting the water of a mill-pond toa wheel, and furnished 
with a flood gate whicb may be shut or opened at pleasure. 
1864 /bid., Pen-stock... 2. The barrel of a wooden pump. 
1894 Pop. Sci. Monthly XLV. 613 A penstock.. is a great 
tube, usually, ..of boiler plate.. conveying water under head 
into the wheel-case in which the turbine revolves. 

Penstock 2. rave—°,  [f. PEN sb.2+ Srock s6.] 

' A penholder. 

1864 Wesster, Pen-stock... 3. The handle used with a 

metallic or other pen. 
| || Pensum (pensym). rare. [L. penseem weight, 

charge, duty, in KF. an ‘imposition’ at school; f. 
| L. pendére to weigh.] A charge, duty, or allotted 
| task; a school-task or lesson to be prepared ; also 
| (..S.) a lesson or piece of work imposed as a 
punishment, a school ‘imposition’, 

1705 J. Howe Ws, (1834) 298/1 (Stanf.) Every one hath his 
peasum, his allotment of work and time assigned him in this 
world. 1880J. W. Snerer Conjuror's Daughter 91 John 
Dowse..worked at his daily task as a schoolboy sat down 
to his pensum. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Pensy,¢. Now Sc. and dial. [f. OF. penséf, 
innom. sing. and pl. persis; cf. hasty, jolly, tardy.) 

1. = PENSIVE. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 2990 With princez in hys palays all 
pensey [v.7, pense] he sittes. c¢1q40 Alph. Tales 80 Or he 
passyd any forther or nade ane ende, he began to wax hevy 
& pensie fur bis thoght. 1831 J. Witson Moct. Amdbr. 
xxix. (1856) LIL. 177 It’s an inspirin retreat .. for the inditin 
o’a bit cheerfu’ or pensie sang! 1876 WuitEneaD Da/t 
Davie, etc, 270 Her that was now so quiet and pensy. 
| 2 a, Giving oneself airs, self-conceited. b. 
Spruce, neat. 

1715 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. u. ix, Furth started neist 
a pensy blade. @1806 in Yameteson’s Pop. Ball. 1. 292 
There, couthie, and pensie, and sicker, Wonn'd honest young 
Hab o’the Heuch. 1830 J. M*Diarmip S&, Nat., Jeanie 
| Deans 382 Many of the neighbours regarded her [Helen 
WalkerJas ‘a little pensy body ’—that is, conceited or proud. 

3. a. Fretful, peevish (of children). b. Fasti- 
dious (of appetite). 

a1825 Forsv Voc. £. Anglia, Pensy, fretful; uneasy. 
Chiefly applied to wayward children. 1866 .V. §& Q. 3rd 
Ser. X. 67/1 Another person, speaking of a little dog that 
has been much petted, says ‘he is so pensy, he will not 
touch new milk’. 1893 in Cozens-Hardy Broad Norfolk 99 
She is a poor ‘ pensey little thing’. 

Pensy, Pensyful, Pensyl, -syll, obs. ff. 
PANSY, PENSIFUL, PENCIL, PENCEL. 

+ Pent, 56.1 O/s. [app. from Pent AA/. a.; cf. 
bent ppl. a. and sb.7] 

1. A place in which water is pent up ; a reservoir 
| orenclosed pool. (Cf. PEN sé.! 3.) 

1570-6 LamBaRDE /eramd, Kent (1826) 134 A Pent and 
Sluyce hath been made, wbich both open the mouth, and 
scowre the bottome of the haven. 1587 FLeminc Contzv. 
Holinshed 11. 1537/2 The harberougl was become a pent, 
out of the which nothing could passe out o1 in. 1674 Lond. 
Gaz, No. 940/4 The Sea has broke into the Pent against 
tbe Bench, and above it towards Moots Bulwark [at Dover]. 
1721 Perry Daggenh. Breach 123 At the..place called the 


upper Pent. ; 
2. ?State of being pent; pressure. Cf. PEND 


56.3 and 4, 

1674 N. Fairrax Butk & Selv. 72 In the middlemost, 
where the pent or bear of it beneath was nothing at all. 

Pent (pent), 56.2 [Short for PENTHOUSE, or 
assumed as the first element of it.] A sloping 
roof or covering, a PENTHOUSE. (In quot. 1760 
app. repr. F, pete sloping suiface.) 

{1647 G. DanieL T7inarch., Hen. V cxxxvii, As all the 
Toyle of Princes had beene Spent To force a Lattice, or 
Subdue a Pinte.) 1754 Resmembrancer (1778) V. 487/1 A 
pent over the base story, and shops, and a little shp of 

, a window to light acloset by the side of the chimnies. 1760 
H. Wacro.e Let. to Eart of Strafford 7 June, Four cham- 
bers practised under the pent of the roof. 1883 Hotme Lee 
Loving & Serving 1.ii. 22 The pent over it to throw off the 
rain. 1895 Fral. R. /ustit. Brit. Archit. 14 Mar. 350 it is 
well either to have a porch or pent. 


Pent (pent), Za. pple. and pp/.a. Also 6 pente, 
arch. ipent, 6-8 arch. ypent. [In form, pa. pple. 
of + Penn v.2 var. of PEN v.!, and so primarily = 
+ pended, penned; but in its scnse-development 
somewhat independent of the vb.] 

1. Shut up within narrow limits; closely confined, 
imprisoned: = PENNED ///. a.1_ Also fg. (in quot. 
1811, Restricted in action, ‘straitened’). Const. 
(a) as pple., (4) as adj. ; 

(a) 1555 W. Watreman Fardle Factions u. ix. 190 This 
people .. pente within narowe boundes. 1579 SPENSER 
Sheph. Cal, Jan. 4 His flock, that had bene long ypent. 
1667 Mitton /. L. 1x. 445 Long in populous City pent. 
1728 Pore Dunc. 11. 185 But who is he, in closet close 
y-pent? 1802 Braokes’ Gazetteer (ed. 12) s.v. Lidford, 
The bridge is thrown over a part of the river that is pent 
between twohigh rocks. 1811 W. T'aytorin Robberds A/em. 
(1843) IL. 350 Since our American losses, we have been 
habitually pent to live. 1871 B. Taytor Faust (1875) I. viii. 
118 What bliss within this narrow den is pent. 

(6) 1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. v. iii, Tbe States of 
Venice Like high-swoln floods drive down tbe muddie 
dammes Of pent allegeance® 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 232 Tbe 
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mingling of Open Air with Pent Air. 1764 Gotps». 7raz. 

291 The pent ocean, rising o'er the pile. 1852 M. Arxotp 

Em pedociles on Etna, ii, 182 In vain our pent wills fret. 
b. With zx, «, as pple. or adj. 

asso erie Tales in Skeltou’s Wks. (1843) 1. p. Ix>:i, 
I haue ben pent in .. at Westminster in prison. 158x Mut- 
castes Positions xxxix. (1887) 187 Content to be pent vp 
within priuate dores. 1622 Catuis S/at, Sewers (1647) 54 
A River., isa running Stream, pent in on eitber side with 
Walls and Banks. 1913 Deruam /’hys.-7heol. 15 A stag- 
nating, confined, pent-up Air. 1866 J. B. Rose tr. Outd’s 
.Met. 86 The pent-in wave, Chafed by obstruction. 1879 
MeCartuy Own Times 1. xxvii. 322 A relief to perplexed, 
pent-up emotion, 

2. Of a place, room, ete.: Shut J, confined. 
\Coust. as pple. or adj.) 

1594 152 P¢. Contention viii. 21 Go get thee gone,.. And in 
thy pent vp studie rue my shame. 1893 J/ed. Fran. 1X. 187 
The pent up bed-house, the clothes of infection unventilated 
and unwashed. 1872 Loner. I ayside Jun u. Finale 39 All 
left at once the pent-up room, And rushed into the open air. 

+3. Having something pent or closely confined 
within it; distended or strained by being overfull 
of something. (Const. as pple. or adj.) Ods. 

160x Hottaxn P//ny I. 20 All parchmenis and such like 
bladders or skinnes are so pent and stretched with spirit and 
wind, that they burst withall, 1667 N. Fairrax in Pati. 
Trans. Il. 546 She .. found some relief by it, but was after 
much pent in her wind. 1728 Youxo Love Fame vi. 30 
Thro’ dreadful silence the pent heart might break. 

Pent, obs. or dial. form of Patnt, 

Penta- (penta,, before a vowel pent-, a. Gr. 
mevta-, combining form of mévre five, oceurring in 
many words in Greek as a variant of the earlier 
mevre-, and forming the initial element in various 
modern technical words adopted from Greek, or 
formed from Greek elements or on Greek analogies. 
In Chem. it indieates the presence of five atoms of 
some elemet, as in fexlacarbon, penta-compound 

sec below)’. pentachloride, pentafluoride, penta- 
sulphide -sulpherel’, pentoxide, and in many- 
worded descriptive names without number, as pen/a- 
2tlro-dtazo-amido-monoxy-homo-/norescetn. 

Pentabasic -bé'sik) a. Chem., having five atoms 
of a base, or of replaceable hydrogen. Pent- 
acanthous (-akzenpas),@. wat. (fist. [Gr. dueav0a 
thorn}, having five spines, Pentaca‘psular z., 
having five capsules. Pentaca'rbon a. Chen, 
containing five atoms of carbon: ef. PENTANE. 
Pentaca'rpellary a. /of., consisting of five car- 
pels, Pentachromice (-krda-mik) a., of five colours, 
capable of distinguishing (only) five eolotirs in 
the spectrum. + Pentaco‘ccous 2. fot. [mod.L. 
coccum carpel, f. Gr. xdxxos grain, seed] = perla- 
carpellary; or, having five seeds, or five cells 
eaeh containing a seed. Penta-co:mpound, a 
chemical compound of the pentacarbon series: see 
PENTANE. Pentacro‘stic 5d. and a@.: sec quots. 
Penta‘ctine, Penta‘ctinal, -acti‘nal adys. Zool. 
{Gr. dxris, dxriv- ray], having five rays, as a 
sponge-spicule, Pentacy'clie a. Bot, [Gr. xundos 
circle], said of a flower having the parts in five 
cycles or whorls. Pentadelphous (-ade'lfss) a. 
Zot. [Gr. aSeApos brother), (of stamens) united by 
the filaments in five bundles; (of a plant) having 
the stainens so united. Pe:nta-dodecahe‘dron, 
a dodecahedron contained by twelve pentagons, 
a pentagonal dodecahedron. Pentadrachm 
(-draem) {Dracum], an ancient Greek coin of the 
value of five drachmas. Pentafid a, Bot, [L. 
~fidus split}, cleft into five, =QuINQUIFID, Penta 
gamist [after Bicamist], a person who has been 
married five times. Pentaglot [Gr. yAarra, 
-goa tongue; cf. fo/yglof]: sec quot.; so + Penta- 
Glottical z. Pentahaloid a, Chem., containing 
five atoms of a halogen in the molceule. Penta- 
hexahe‘dral a. Cryst. [see HEXAHEDRAL]), having 
five ranges of six facets each; so Pe:ntahexa- 
he‘dron, a figure of this form. Pentaleemma 
Logie [after Ditemsaj, an argument analogous to 
a dilemma, involving five alternatives. Penta- 
logue ‘-lgg) [after DECALocvE], a set of five rules 
or laws. Penta‘logy [cf. TriLocy],a combination 
of five mutually conneeted parts; a pentad. 
Pentalo‘phodont a. [Gr. Adpos ridge, ddovs, 
ddov7- tooth], having five-ridged teeth, as a 
mastodon of the genus Pentalophodon (Cent, Dict.). 
Pentape'talous, +-pe‘talose adjs. Hol., having 
five petals. Pentaphonic (-fp-nik) a. A/us. (Gr. 
own sound) = PENTATONIC. Pentaphyllous 
(-fi'las) a. [Gr. pvAAov leaf], five-leaved. So 
‘| Pentaphylloideous az. Penta-pterous a. /o/. 
{Gr. mrepov wing], having five wings, as certain 
fruits. Pentaptote Gram. [ad. Gr. mevtantwros 
adj. (Priscian)], a noun haying five cascs. Penta- 
ptych (-ptik) [Gr. mrvyy fold, after Dipryca, 
‘Prrpryci], an altar-piece or the like consisting of 
five leaves, i.e. a central piece and two folding 
pieces on each side. Penta‘rsic a. Pros. [Ansis], 
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having five stresses. Pentase-palous a. So/., 
having five sepals. + Pe‘ntaspast (Gr. -omacrtos 
from ona-ey to draw, pull]: see quot. Pentaspe'r- 
mous a. Bol. [Gr. omépya seed], having five seeds. 

1857 Mayne Expos. Lex, Peutacanthus, applied toa fish 
with five spinous rays to one of its fins,..*pentacanthous. 
1730-6 Baitev (folio), *Pentacapsular, having five seed 
pods. 19775 in AsH. 1866 OpuinG anti. Chen, v. 108 
*Pentacarbon molecules such as amido-valeric acid or 
phocine. 1849 D. Camppetn Jorg. Chem. 290 *Penta- 
chloride of antimony, SbCls. 1880 CLEeMinsHaw Juste’ 
Atom. The. 227 Phosphorus and antimony can unite with 
five atoms of chlorine to form the pentachlorides. 1900 
Lancet 4 Aug. 323/: Intermediate between normal and di- 
chromic colour vision there are those whose vision is *penta- 
chromic, tetrachromic, and trichromic. 1g0z 19// Cen?. Apr. 
607 Those who see five colours inay be termed pentachroniic. 
1707 SLoanE Yamaica |. 209 It (the fruit] is *pentacoccous, 
or divided into five Cellula, containing each a blackish 
Seed. 1866 OnuxG Axnzm. Chen. iv. 66 Of tri-, tetra-, and 
*penta-compounds, including glycerine, the lactic, butyric... 
and valeric acids. 1730-6 Baitev (folio), *Pentachrostick, 
a set or series of verses so disposed, that there are always 
found five acro&ticks of the same name in five divisions of 
each verse. 1828 Wesster, enfacrostic, a., containing five 
acrostics of the same name in five divisions of each verse. 
3887 Sowtas in Encycl. Brit, XX11. 417/1 Moditcations of 
the triaxon hexactine type. a, dagger;..¢, *pentactine. 1875 
Bexsett & Dyer Sacks’ Bot. 548 The flowers of Graminez 
and Orchidew can be traced back to the trimerous *penta- 
cyclic type. 1830 Linptey Nat. Syst. Bot. 36 ‘They (the 
Cotton ‘ree tribe] are also known by their *pentadelphous 
stamens. 1857 I{exrrev of. § 212 In Hypericacee we 
have triadelphous, and pentadelphous states; but these.. 
are generally denominated polyadelphous. 1869 Puitiips 
Vesuy, x. 273 These five types of form, all regular,..and all 
parts of one equi-axed system, may be named and employed 
to desiznate crystals,. .the cube, octahedron,. .*penta-dode- 
cahedron. 1807 Ropixson Archrol. Grava Vv. xxvi. 548 

Sesides the tetradrachm..were coined *pentadrachms and 
hexadrachms, 1882 Ocitvie, *Penfafd. 1880 CLEMINSHAW 
Wurtz Atom. Theory 113 This also applies to phosphorus 
*pentafluoride. 1656 Brount Glossogr., */entagaunst, one 
that hath had five wives. 1834 Fraser's Afag. 1X. 483 Her 
father, the worthy Pentagamist.  188z Ocitvir, *Pentagiol, 
a work in five different lanznages. 1656 lb.ounT Glossogr., 
*Pentaglottical, that hath tive Tongues, or is skilled in tive 
several Languages. 1876 /ucycl. Brit. V. 516/2 Vhe com- 
pounds containing more than five atoms of halogen behave 
as mixtures of the *pentahaloid compounds with halogens. ., 
they furnish the products of the decompdsition by water 
of the pentahaloid compound, and also the free halogen. 
3805-17 R. Jamusox Char. Alin. (ed. 3) 204 * Penta-hexalie- 
dral when the crystal’s surface consists of five ranges of 
planes, disposed 51x and six above each other. 1857 Mayxe 
fxpos, Lex., *Pentahexahedron. 1997 W. Tavtor in 
Monthly Rev. XXIV. 555 This *pentalogue is chiefty ob- 
jectionable on account of the vague drift of the fifth com- 
mandment. 1853 Furneaux (/ftde) The Poultry Pentalogne, 
or Five Rules for Fancy Fowls and Fowl Fanciers. 1904 
Athenzum 18 June 788/2 It is easy to see that the desire to 
find a *pentalozy in everything has led to somewhat fanciful 
distinctions, 1899 Cacney tr. Jaksch's Clin. Diagn. (ed. 4) 
v. 388 These observers discovered cadaverin (*pentamethy'- 
endiamine) in the urine. 1693 Pel. Trans. XVII. 684 
‘The Flowers grow in Clusters like those of the Vine, are 
*pentapelalose. 1706 Puitups, *Pentapetalous Plants. 
1719 Quincy Lex. Phystco-Med. (ed. 2) 347 ‘The Umbetli- 
ferous Plants, which have a pentapetalous Flower. 1845 
Linptey Sch. Bot. vi. (1858) 104, Corolla monopetalous, or 
pentapetalous. 1881 Macrarnen Counter/. iii. 5 A scale.. 
1s *pentaphonic when the 4!* and 7!" degrees from the key 
note are omitted. 1730-6 Bat.ry (folio), *Peutaphylous, 
having 5 leaves. 1857 Mayne /.vfos. Lexr., Pentapterns,.. 
having five expansions in form of wings, as the capsule of 
the Lvonymus latifolins,..*pentapterous. 1686 3LounT 
Glossogr., *Pentaptotes, nouns declined onely by five Cases. 
1854 Fairuott Dict. Terms Art 336 *Pentaptych, an altar- 

ainting having many leaves. 1899 Speaker 16 Dec. 279/2 
Yhe *pentarsic line. .must consist of five bars, and at least 
two of the stresses must be strong ani full upon the Iast 
syllables of a bar. 1857 Mayne /.rfos. Lex., *Pentasepa- 
lous. 1870 Bentiry Asan. Bot, (ed.2)216. 1702 Ravptson 
Math, Dret., *Pentaspast, an \ngine consisting of five 
Pullies, viz. three above and two below. 1828-32 Wepster, 
*Pentaspermous, containing five seeds, Facyct. 1849 D. 
Campari J/uorg. Chent. 311 Yellow precipitate, which is 
the *pentasulphide of arsenic (sulpharsenic acid). 1854 J. 
Scoreeren in Orr's Circ. Sc., Chem. 473 ~Pentasulphuret of 
antimony, otherwise called sulpho-antiinonic acid. 

Pentace, obs. form of PENTHOUSE. 

Pentachord (pentikfid). A/zs. 
+ Gr. xop6y string, Cnorp.] 

1. A musical instrument with five strings. 

1721 Baiwtey, Pentachord, any musical instrument that has 
five strings. 1727-41 CuamBers Cyc/. s.v., The invention of 
the pentachord is referred to the Scythians. 1759 in Grove 
Dict. Mus. 1. 4 A piece composed on purpose for an instru- 
ment newly-invented in London, and called the pentachord. 
1825 Fossroxk Emycl. intig. 620 Peutachord, strung with 
ox leather, and touched by a goat's foot. 

2. A systeni or series of five notes, 

18:1 Bussy Dict, Mus. (ed. 3), /’entachord, ..among the 
ancients, sometimes signified .. an order, or system, of five 
sounds. 1880 W. S. Rockstro in Grove Dret. A/ws. 11. 34% 
Each of these [ecclesiastical] Modes is divisible into two 
members, a Pentachord, and a letrachord, 


+3. Vhe interval of a lifth. Ods. rare. 
1694 \W. Hovtper //armony (1731) 66 (Table of Intervals) 
sth. Diapente, Pentachord. 


Pentacle (pentak’l). [In med.L. pendacelum, 
app. f. Penta- five + -cee/zeme, dim. or instrumental 
suffix, but actual history obseure. It, had fen/a- 
colo ‘any thing or table of five corners’ (Florio), 
¥. had (16th c.) feze/ac/e, something used in neero- 
mancy (Godef, says ‘a five-branched eandlestick’). 


[{f. Penta- 


PENTADACTYLISM. 


As applied to something worn round the neck as an amulet, 
some would connect it with F. pemtacol, pendacol (x4th c. in 
Godef.) a jewel or ornament hung round the neck, f. pend 
hang, @ to, cod, cow neck.) = : 

A certain figure (or a material object, e.g. 
something folded or interlaeed, of that shape’ used 
as a symbol, esp. in magic; app. properly the 
same as PENTAGRAM; but also used for various 
other magical symbols, esp. the Aexagram or six- 
pointed star formed by two interlaced triangles. 
(See also PENTANGLE 1.) 

The pentacle of Solomon, in H. More 1664, is the same as 
the Jentangle of Solomon of Str Gawayne ¢ 1340, Sir Thomas 
Browne 1646, and others. 

1594 Cuapman Shadow Nt., Hymuus in Cynthiam Wks. 
(1875) 16/2 Then in thy clear and icy pentacle, Now execute 
a magic miracle. 1607 DekKER IIA. of Babylon Wks, 1873 
II. 200 Take Periapts, Pentacles, and potent Charmes ‘Vo 
coniure downe foule fiends. 1616 B. Jonson Devil an Ass 1. 
ii, They haue. . Their rauens wings, their lights, and pentacles, 
With characters; I ha’ seeneallthese. 1664 H. More Afys/. 
Inig. 1. xviit. § 3 Their Pentacles which they hang about 
their necks when they conjure (which they forsooth..call the 
Pentacles of Solomon) are adorned and fortified with such 
transcriptions out of holy Scripture. [1668-70 M. Casauson 
Credulity & Incred. (1672) 71 By certain Jentecnda, and seals 
and characters tu fence theinselves and to make themselves 
invisible against all kinds of arms and musquet bullets.) 
1808 Scott 3/arm.iu.xx, His shoes were marked with cross 
and spell; Upon his breast a pentacle. 1862 Lytrox Sér. 
Story 1, You ohserve two triangles interlaced and inserted 
in a circle? The Pentacle in short. 1885 Sa/. Rev. 19 Sept. 
380/2 The sacrainental (cbarm] bore a figure that looked like 
a rough copy of the pentacle. : 

Hence Penta‘cular a., of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of a pentacle. In mod. Dicts. 

Pentacrinin (pente*krinin), Chem. [f. mod. 
L. Pentacrin-us (see next) + -Ix1.] A colouring 
matter found in /endacrines and other crinoids. 

1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life 575. 

Pentacrinite (pente-krinait). Palront. [f. 
mod.f., (Oken 1815) /'entacrin-ws ‘ sea-lily’ (f. Gr. 
mevra- five + xpivoy lily) + -ITE1! 2a.) An encrinite 
or fossil crinoid of the genus Pezlacrinis or family 
Sentacrinidv, having a pentagonal column. 

1818 W. Pritiirs Ontl. Miu. & Geol. (ed. 3) 141 Petri- 
factions of marine animals, as corallites, encrinites, penta- 
crinites, entrochites, and trochites. 1854 Bakewett Geod. 49 
Another fos-il abundant in the lias is the pentacrinite. 

Pentacrinoid (pent krinoid’, «a and 56, 
Zool, {f. as pree. + -o1pD.] a. adj. Allied to 
or resembling the genus /’eztacrinus or family 
I’entacrinide of erinoids (chiefly extinet, and found 
as fossils). b. sé. = A peutaeriuvid crinoid. 

31877 Hextry Anal, /nv. Anim. ix. 551 A striking re- 
semblance to the oral end of the young Pentacrinoid larva 
of Comatula. 1888 Rotiestox & Jackson Anim. Life 571 
In the pentacrinoid, i.e. stalked A ntedon, 

Pentactinal to Pentacyclic: see Panta- 

Pentad (pentéd. [ad. Gr. mevras, -ada, later 
forms of meunas, -a6a a group of five: sce -AD 1a.] 

1, The number five (in the Pythagorean System) ; 

a group of five. 
_ 1653 H. More Conyect. Cabbal. (1713) 153 So manifest is 
it what special reason Pythagoras had to mention the 
Tetrad, rather than the Pentad, or any other number, in 
that form of swearing by [lim that first imparted the 
Cabbala. 2660 Stancey //7st. Philos. 1x. (1701) 382/2 The 
Pentad is the first complexion of both kinds of number, even 
and odd, two and three. 1892 Driver /utrod. Lit.O. Test. 
(1892) 48 The laws appear often to be arranged in Pentads, 
or groups of five. — 

2. A period of five years. (Cf. DecADE 2.) 

1880 J. D. Waatney Climatic Changes vii. 337 The means 
of the last two pentads, 1866-70 and 1871-75, were almost 
exactly the same as the grand mean. 

3. Chem. An element or radical that has the 
combining power of five units, i. e. of five atoms of 
hydrogen. Also ad/rib. or adj. 

1897 Watts Fownes’ Chem. 1, 460 Vanadium was, till lately, 
regarded as a hexad metal..; but_Roscoe has shown that it 
isa pentad. 1880 Afhenzure 11 Dec, 781/3 The authors... 
conclude that in that substance phosphorus is a pentad. 

llence Pentadic (-z‘dik) a., of the nature of 
a pentad (sense 3), pentavalent; whence Penta- 
dicity (-disiti), the fact of being a pentad. 


Pentadactyl, -yle (pentidz:ktil), @. and sd. 
Also 7 pente-. fad. L. pentadacty/-us, a. Gr. 
mevradaxrva-os five-fingered or -toed; f. PENTA- + 
SaxrvdA-os finger, In mod.F. fentadactyle.] 

A. adj. Having five toes or fingers. 

1828 Stark Elen, Nat. Hist. 1. 11x Phalangista,..feet 
pentadacty‘le..; anterior toes separate. 1854 R. Owen in 
Circ. Se. Organ. Nat. 1. 226 The toe answering to the fifth, 
in lizards and other pentadactyle animals. 1887 4 ¢henerne 
23 Apr. 548/1 It is shown how primitive is the plantigrade 
pentadactyle foot of man. k : 

B. sb. +1. ur. L. peatadacty/us (Pliny), ‘a kind 
of shell-fish’ (I.ewis & Short). Ods. . 

1661 Lovett /dist. Antue. & Alin, Introd., The turbines, 
are great,..tuberous,..muricate, or pentedactyls. 

2. A person with five digits on each limb. 

1880 Proctor Rough Ways 213 George, who was a penta- 
dactyle, though somewhat deformed about the hands and 
feet. /4ycd., Marie, a peniadactyle with deformed thumbs, 
gave birth 10 a boy with six toes, 

So Pemtadacty‘lic a. = prec. A; Pentada‘c- 
tylism, the condition of being pentadaetyl. 


PENTADACTYLOUS. 


1879 tr. //aeckel’s Evol. Man 11. 300 The original parent- 
form of the entire group had anteriorly and posteriorly five 
digits (Pentadactylism). 1880 Procror Rough Ways 213 
A girl hexadactylic on the right side of the body, and 
pentadactylic on the left side. 1886 GUntHER in Ancycl. 
Brit. XX. 4543/2 The digital elements seem to indicate more 
than pentadactylism, as in the extinct /chthyosaxri. 

Pentadactylous (pentide:ktilas), a. [f. L. 
pentadactyl-us (see PENTADACTYL) + -oUS.] Hay- 
ing five digits (fingers or toes), or five processes 
resembling fingers, as a star-fish. Obs, 

1683-4 Rosinson in PAil, Trans. X XIX. 480 This appear’d 
to me a-kin to..the Stelle Marine, being ‘friangular, and 
sometimes Pentadactylous. 1856-8 W. Crark f’an der 
Hoeven's Zool. \\, 609 Feet short, pentadactylous. 1875 
Sir W. Turner in Excyel, Brit, 1, 830/1 The human foot, 
tberefore, is a pentadactylous, plantigrade foot. 

Pentadecane (pentad/kéin). Chem. [f. late 
Gr. wevtadexa- (in comb.) for mevtexaidexa fifteen 
+-ANE2b.] The paraffin of the 15-carbon series, 
C,;EI,, So Pe‘ntadecine (-désain), the correspond- 
ing hydrocarbon of the ethine series, C,,;H.3; 
Pentade‘cyl, the radical C,,II,). 

1872 Watts Dict. Chem. V1. 903 Pentadecane,. .ohtained 
from American petroleum... With chlorine it yields penta- 
decyl chloride... Peutadecine,..homologous with ethine or 
acetylene. . 

Pentadelphousto Pentagamist: see PENT.-. 

Pentageron : see PEnTaAconon 1. Pentagle: 
see PENTANGLE. Pentaglot: see PENTa-. 

Pentagon (pe’ntagjn), a. and sé. Geom. Also 
7-one. [In A, ad. L. fentagon-us, a. Gr, nevta- 
ywv-os pentagonal, five-cornered, f. mevra- PENTA- 
+-ywv-os from stem of ywvia angle. In B, ad. L. 
pentagon-un, Gr. mevtayavov, the neuter adj. used 
as sb. Cf. F. pentagone sb. (i3thc. in Littré), 
whence the Eng, form in -gave.] 

+A. adj, Having five angles; pentagonal. Oés. 
(or regarded as aétrib. use of the sd.). 

1570 Bituncstev Axuciid w. xi. 118 In a circle geuen to 
describe a Pentagon figure equilater and equiangle. 1660 
Barrow “Euclid iw. xi, A Pentagone figure. 1659 STAVNRED 
fortification 11 The lront A K in the Pentagon Fort. 

sb. A figure, usually a plane rectilincal 
figure, having five angles and five sides. In ort/f. 
\ fort with five bastions. 

1571 Dicces Pantom., Math. Treat, Def. ix. T ij, Every 
equilater triangle,square, or Pentagonum, 1650 R. Srapyito~ 
Strada’s Low C, lWarres vu. 41 A Fort.. built in the forme 
ofa Pentagon. 1660 Barrow /ucl/d iv. xii, About a circle 
given to describe an equilateral and an equiangular penta- 
gone. 1760 Gray Notes Walpole Wks. 1843 V.201 Aman.. 
holding a pair of compasses, and by his side a Polyedron, 
made upof twelve pentagons. 1890 Asiatic Aun. Reg., Misc, 
Tracts 214/2 The castle of Belgica ; an old pentagon with 
round towers at the angles. 1870 /dlustr, Lond. News 
29 Oct. 446/2 The fort is built in a pentagon. 

b. Comb. Pesntagon-dodecahe‘dron, adudeca- 
hedron contained by twelve pentagons. 

1895 Story-MAsKELYNE Crystalingr. § 183 The pentagon- 
dodecahedron approximates. .to the regular dodecahedron 
of geometry in proportion as the dihedral angles. approach 
equality... Fhe regular dodecahedron.., impossible as a 
crystallographic form, is the limiting figure between the 
two classes of pentagon-dodecahedra. 

Pentagonal (pentx'ginal), a. (sd.)_[f. prec. 
+ -AL: cf. F, pentagonal (1533 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

L. Geom., etc. Of or pertaining to a pentagon ; 
ef the form of a pentagon, having five angles and 
five sides, five-cornered or five-sided. 

Pentagonal figure in quot. 1612 = PENTAGONON 1. 

1571 Dicces /’antomt..ix. M ivb, The Area of this penta- 
gonall superficies. 1612 SELDEN /d/ustr, Drayton's Poly-olb. 
1x. 154 Lhe supposed. .Druttenfuss, z, a Pentagonall figure, 
ingrauen with Yyeva or ‘Yyeta,..in Germany they reckon it 
for a preseruatiue against Hobgobtins. 1785 Martyn Nous- 
sean's Bot. xvi. (1794) 172 The species 1s distinguished by its 
pentagonal calyx. 1872 Nicuotson /adgont, 110 Order 11. 
-\steroidea,, .the body is star-shaped or pentagonal, and con- 
sists of a central ‘ disc’, surrounded by five or more lobes or 
‘arms’. 1879 Cassels Techn. Educ. \WV. 136/1 Vhe Italian 
engineers .. adopted the pentagonal or basiton shape, 

b. Applied toa solid figure or body of which 
the base or section is a pentagon; having five 
edgcs or dihedral angles. 

1570 Biciincstey Luclid x1. Def. x. 314 If the base be a 
Pentagon, then is it a Pentagonall or fiueangled Pyramis. 
1771 Pennanr Zour Scot. in aes. 68 Great columns 
of stone. .regularly pentagonal or hexagonal. 1840 LarpNer 
Geom, 232 A regular pentagonal pyramid, 

e. Contained by pentagons, as a solid figure. 

1851 Richarnson Geol, v. (1855) 91 The pentagonal dodeca- 
hedron may likewise be formed on the cube. 1895 Story- 
MASKELYNE Crystallogr. § 177 The pentagonal icositetra- 
hedron (or twenty-four-pentagonohedron). : 

2. Arith. Pentagonal numbers: the series of 
POLYGONAL numbers 1, 5, 12, 22, 35, £1, 70, 92, 
etc. formed by continuous summation of the arith- 


metical series 1, 4, 7, 10, 13, 10, etc. 

1670 Couins in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Aen (1841) II. 196 It is 
likewise a peniagonal number, or composed of two, three, 
four, or five pentagonal numbers. 1795 Hvuiton J/ath, 
Dict., Figurate Nanbers, such as do or may represent some 
geometrical figure,..as triangular, pentagonal, pyramidal, 
etc., numbers. 

b. as sé. A pentagonal number, 

1795 Hutton Math. Dict. s.v. Polygonal Numbers, The 
Angles, or Numbers of Angles, are the same as Lhose of the 
figure... Sothe angles. .of the pentagonals are 5, of the hexa- 


656 


gonals 6, and so on. J/é/d., Formule for the sums of x 

terms of the several ranks of Polygonal numbers... Penta- 
32% +3740 

gonals, ———>——- #. 

Hence Penta gonally adv., in a pentagonal form; 
so + Penta‘gonary, {| Pentago'nian aidjs. = PEN- 
TAGONAL; Pentagonohe‘dron [after rhonbohe- 
dron, etc.], a solid figure contained by pentagons; 
Penta‘gonoid a., resembling a pentagon, some- 


what pentagonal. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iii, The flowers before 
explication are *pentagonally Wrapped up with some re- 
semblance of the 6/a#fa or moth. 1658 R. Waite tr. Digdy's 
Powd, Symp. (1660) 72 ‘Phe *pentagonary figure of every 
one of those stones. 1598 RK. Haypocke tr. Lomazzo t. 111 
Their circular, *pentagonian, hexagonian, octagonian, square 
and crosse ones. 1895 Storv-Masketvne Crystallogr, § 183 
‘Phe pentagon-dodecahedron. .. ‘fhe twelve-*peutagonohe- 
dron 1s a very characteristic form of certain mineral species, 
1882 SLADEN in Frxl. Linn. Soc. XV1.203 Marginal contour 
*pentagonoid, 

|| Penta'gonon. Oés. [a. Gr. neyta-ywvor, sb, 
use of neuter of mevra-yav-os; sec PENTAGON. ] 

J. = PENTAGRAM, PENTANGLE TI. 

The forms peutaganon, pentagoron, pentageron, here cited, 
appear to be corruptions or scribal errors. 

crsg0o Greene /'y, Bacax ii. (1594) Bij, ‘lhe great arch. 
ruler, potentate of liell, ‘trembles, when Isacon bids him, or 
his fiends Bow to the force of his Pentageron. /éfd. xiii. 
H ij, Coniuring and adiuring diuils and fiends, With stole 
and albe and strange Pentaganon. 1592 Nasue PP. Peni- 
desse Wks. (Grosart) I]. 126 Some of old time put great 
superstition in characters, curiously engraued in their Pen. 
tagonon, but they are all vaine, and will do no good. 
c1605 Row.ey Sirth Ader, v. i. (1662) Gijb, He binde you 
up with exorcisms so strong, that all the black pentagoron 
of hell, shall ne’re release you. 

= PENTacon B. 

16z5 Purcnas /’é/grims I, v. xiti. 698 A faire and strong 
Castle, a regular Pentagonon well fortified. 

+ Penta‘gonous, 2. Oés. [f. L. pentagon-us 
(see PENTAGON) + -0US.] = PENTAGONAL. 

1661 Lovete //ist, Anti, & A/tn. Introd., Amongst Fishies, 
The Cartilagineous, are plaine orlong:..The heart is penta- 
gonous. 1673 PAil. Urans. VIN, 6188. 176% Vitis chyd. 
LI. 358 It is formed of pentagonous joints, or vertebra. 

Pentagoron: see PENTAGONON 1. 

Pentagram (pentégrem). [mod. ad. Gr. 
mevTa-, wevTéypaypov sb, from neuter of mevreypap- 
-os adj., formed or consisting of five lines, f. mévre 
five + ypazpn line, mark.] <A five-poiuted figure 

formed by producing the sides of a pentagon 
; \7 both ways to their points of intersection, so 
“as to form a five-pointed star; the ‘five 
straight lines’ of which the figure conststs form 
one continuous line or ‘endless knot’. Formerly 
used as a mystic symbol and credited with magical 
virtues, (Also called fextalpha, pentacle ( pentagle, 
pentangle), tpentagonon (-goron, -geroit).) 

1833 Fraser's A/ag. VII. 547 ‘Phe pentagram was a penta- 
gonal figure, supposed to possess the same kind of power 
which, amongst us, used popularly to be attributed to the 
horse-shoe, 1855 Tennyson Brook 103 Sketching with her 
slender pointed foot Some figure like a wizard pentagram 
On garden gravel. 1878 A. W. Warp Greene's Fr, Bacon 
11, 5 Notes 209 Tbe pentagramma, pentageron or pentalpha 
is the mystic figure ‘produced by prolonging the sides of 
a regular pentagon till they intersect one anotber. It can 
be drawn without a break in the drawing’. 1895 Miss 
A. M. Stoppart F, S. Blackie viii. 176, | found a hindrance 
—a pentagram—in my way, like Mephistopheles. 

Pentagraph, erron. form of PanroGrapn. 

|] Pentagynia (pentidzinia), Bot. [mod.L., 
f. PENTA- + Gr. yuyy woman, female, taken in sense 
‘female organ, pistil’.] An order of plants in 
many classes of the Linnzan System, comprising 
those having five pistils. Hence Pe‘ntagyn (rare), 
a plant of this order; Pentagy’nian, Penta- 
gy’nious, Penta gynous ai/s., belonging to this 
order, having five pistils. 

1760 J. Lee Jutrod, Bot. w. viii. (1765) 92 Pentagynia, 
comprehending such Plants as have five Styles, 1828-32 
Wesster, Pextagyn,..a plant having five pistils, euta- 


| gyntan, having five pistils. 1829 Loupon, Pentagynous, having 


five styles. 1857 Mayne Z£.xfos. Lex. 902 Pentagynious. 

Pentahedral (pentah?-dral, -he'dral),a. Also 
pentaedral. [f. Penra- + Gr. €5pa seat, base + 
-AL: cf. HEXAHEDRAL.} Of a solid figure or 
body: Having five faces; esp, having five lateral 
faces, five-sided (as a prism of pentagonal section). 
So +Pentahe‘drical, Pentahe’drous ads. in 
same sense; Pentahe‘dron, a solid figure having 
five faces. 

1804 Watt in Phil, Trans. XCIV. 310 note, Hexaedral 
and *pentaedral prisms are most abundant; then the tetra- 
edral, the triedral, heptaedral, and octaedral. 1826 Kirey 
& Sp. Entomol, 1V. 266 Pentaedral, that hath five sides. 
1658 Puittivs, *Pentahedrical figure,..a figure which hath 
tive sides. 1661 in Buount Glossogr. 1775 Asu,*Pentahedron 
(a different spelling), the pentaedron, /did., Pentacdron, 
a pillar with five sides. a 1728 Woopwarb /ossils (1729) 1. 
120 ‘fhe *pentaedrous Columnar Coralloid Bodies are comn- 
pos'd of Plates set lengthways. 

Pentahexahedral, -hedron: sec PENTA-. 

Pental (pental). [f. stem of PiNT(ANE, etc. + 
-al, app. after chloral] A name for trimethyl- 
cthylene (C,H,,) when used as an anzesthetic, 


PENTAMETER. 


1891 Lancet 3 Oct. 789 A new anzsthetic called pental, 
which does not produce total unconsciousness, but only 
a kind of hypnosis. 1893 Brit. Aled. Frul. 18 Mar. 44/1. 
Velez thinks pental may with advantage replace chloroform 
and ether in many operations of short duration. 1893 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Pental. C3Hio. Trimethylethylene...It has been 
used as an anzstbetic, but is not a safe drug. 

Pentalemma to Pentalogy: sce Penra-. 

| Pentalpha (pentelfa). fa. Gr. wévradga, 
a synonym of wevraypappoy PENTAGKAM, f. weve 
five + adga the letter Alpha or A; from its pre- 
senting the form of an A itt five different positions. ] 
= PENTAGRAM, PENTANGLE 1. 

1818 Honuouse //ist, /dlustr. (ed. 2) 344 We often see 
English shepherds cutting the pentalpha..in the turf, 
although they never heard of Antiochus, or saw his coin, 
and although they are ignorant of its mystic power. 1820 
D."Purxer Zour Normandy 1. 179 The produced pentagon, 
or combination of triangles, sometimes called the pentalpha. 
1855 IX. Smeptey Occult Sciences 61 ‘The salutary ‘pen- 
talpha'..should be written on the stable doors. 

Pentamerous (pente'méras), a. [f. Penra- 

+ Gr. pépos part + -oUs.] Having, consisting of, 
or characterized by, five parts or divistons, 

1, Bot. Waving the parts of the flower-whorl five 
in number. (Oiten writtcn 5-azevous.) 

1835 Linpiev /atrod. Bot. (1848) 1. 316 Pentamerous, if 
a flower consists of organs in fives. 1857 Henrrey Zlem. 
Bot. 222 ‘Trees or shrubs with..an imbricated 5-merous calyx 
and corolla, 1879 Bennett in Academy 11 Jan. 33/2 The 
four stamens of Scrophulariaceae and Labiatae are admitted 
to result froin a degradation from the pentamerous type. 

2. Zool. a. Consisting of five joints, as the tarsi 
of certain insects; also applied to such insccts 
tllemselves, as the beetles of the group /emtamera. 
b. Having five radiating parts or organs, as a 
star-fish or other echinoderm. 

1826 Kirpv & Sp. Entomol, 111. xxxv. 683 Pentamerous 
insecls are those which have five joints in all their tarsi. 
1828 /é/d. 1V. x\vii. 376 Sarsi pentamerous. 1870 Rotteston 
Anim. Life Introd. 143 Echinodermata. Animals..which. . 
combine with a radial and, ordinarily, pentamerous arrange- 
nient, traces of a bilateral symmetry. 

So Penta‘meral a. = prec.; Penta'meran, a 
pentamerous beetle (see 2a, above); Pe‘ntamere 
(-mier), each of the five divisions of a pentamerous 
animal; Penta'merism, the condition or character 
of being pentamerous; Penta‘meroid a., allied to 
the extinct genus /enfamerus, of the family /ev/a- 
meridex of brachiopods, having somewhat penta- 
gonal shells; sé. a brachiopod of this family. 

1842 Branpe Dict. Set. ete, Pentamerans. Pentanierva.. 
a section of Coleopterous insects, including those whicb 
have five joints on the tarsus of each leg. 1899 Na/ure 
14 Sept. 460/1 ‘lheories of stalked-ancestry, pentameral 
symmetry, and the like. 1900 LaxkesTer 77eat. Zool, i. 
19 Variation from pentamerism may arise suddenly (discon- 
tinuous meristic variation’. /ézd. 99 ‘The whole avimal can 
be divided into 5 corresponding and almost symmetrical 
sections, ‘ pentameres', by 5 imaginary ‘ perradial planes’. 

Pentameter (pentméta1), sd. and a. /’ros. 
[a. L. pentameter sb. ad, Gr. mevraperpos adj. 
consisting of five measures, sb. a verse or line of 
five measures; f. mevta- five + pérpov measure. Cf, 
F, pentametre sb. (¢ 1300 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. sb. A verse or line consisting of five feet. 

1, In Greek and Latin prosody: A form of dacty- 
lic verse composed of two similar halves (penthe- 
mimers), each consisting of two feet and a long 
syllable (thus equivalent to a dactylic hexameter 
with the second half of the third and of the sixth 
foot omitted); in the first penthemimer each of 
the two feet may be either dactyl or spondee, in 
the sccond they must both be dactyls. Most 
commonly used in alternation with hexameters, 
constituting e/egiac verse : see ELeciac A, I. 

The name arose froma mistaken analysis of the verse as 
two dactyls (or spondees), a spondee, and two anapzests, 

1589 PuTrenitam Eng. Poesie 1. xxiv. (Arb.) 64 Elegie.. 
was ina pitious maner of meetre, placing a limping Penta- 
meter, afier a lusty Exameter, which made it godolourously 
niore then any other meeter. 1725 Watts Logic ui. li. § 3 
Certain Latin words should be framed in the form of hexa.- 
meters or pentameters; and this may be done by those who 
know nothing of Latin or of verses, ¢ 1805 CoLeRIDGE A7/sc. 
Poems, Eleg. Metre, (Example) In the hexameter rises the 
fountain’s silvery column, In the pentameter aye falling 
in melody back. 1874 Sayce Compar, Philol. ix. 384 The 
charm of the Latin pentameter is enhanced by the rhyming 
of the last syllahles of the two penthemimers. 

2. Applied to lines of verse consisting of five fect 
in other languages; e.g. the English ‘heroic’ or 
iambic verse of ten syllables. 

1706 A. Beprorp Jvmple A/us. vi.114 Odes and Hymns.. 
in several kinds of Verse..some were Penlameters. 1749 
Power Pros, Numbers 39 The Cesura falling constantly on 
the fourth Syllable in the English Pentameters or Heroicks, 
creates a dull Uniformity in the Flow of the Verse. 1886 
Mriccs Wesstanic Proph. xi. 340 The pentameters use quite 
f.equently the divine name ’Adonay Jahveh, 

B. adj. (Now attrib. use of sb.) Consisting of 
five metrical feet; having the form of a penta- 
meter (see A), esp. of the dactylic pentamcter. 

1546 Lanctev Pol, Verg. De Invent, 1, viii. 17 Of the 
nomber of the fete, as Exameier and Pentameter which is 
also called Elegiacal. 1782 J, Warton £ss. Pofe x. If. 211 
Like Ovid's Fasti, in hexaMneter and pentameter verses. 


PENTAMETERED. 


1864 Emerson Lett. & Soc. Aims, Poet. & Imag, Wks.(Bohn) 
11}. 171 Those weary pentameter tales of Dryden and others. 

Hence Pentametered a., written in penta- 
meters; Pentametrist, a writer of pentameters ; 
Penta'metrize v. /7ans., to make tnto, or like, 


a pentameter. 

1599 Preserv. Hen. IIT 1. (1866) 5 This trew kinde of 
heaametred and pentametred verse. 1803 Topp Sfenser’s 
H's. 1. p. xxii. note, English hexametrists and pentametrists. 
@ 1843 Soutuey Doctor, Fragm. (1848) 674/2 Horace has heen 
made to say the same thing hy the insertion of an apt word 
which pentametrises the verse. 1898 W. FE. Heitcanp in 
Frnl. Philol. XXV\. 10 There was not the same risk of 
pentametrizing the hexameters. 

[mod.L. 


| Pentandria (pente:ndria). Bo. 
(Linneus 1735), f. mod.L. pentandr-as, f. Gr. 
mevt(a- five + avdp-, stem of dvnp man, male, taken 
in sense ‘male organ’, stamen: see MoNanpRIA.]} 
‘The fifth class in the Linnzan Sexual System, 
comprising plants having five stamens not cohering. 
So Penta‘nder (rare) [F. penlandre), a pentan- 
drous plant; Penta’‘ndrian, Penta ‘ndrious, and, 
(usually) Pentandrous a//s., belonging to the 
class /enlandria ; having five free stamens. 

1760 J. Lez /ntrod. Bot. u. xix. (1765) 113 Pentandria, 
comprehending such Plants as have five Stamina. 1785 
Martwn Rousscau's Bot. ix. (1794) 88 1806 Gatrixe Brit. 
Bot.25 Tamarix, Flowers pentandrous. 1828-32 Weester, 
Pentander,..Pentandrian, 1830 Lixntrey Nat. Syst. Bot. 
220 The pentandrous corolla and 3 lobed calyx. 1857 
Mayxe Expos. Lex. goz’2 Pentandrious, or pentandrous, 
1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 531 The same probably 
also happens in the pentandrous Hypericinex. 

Pentane (pe‘niZin). Chem. [f. Gr. mévre five 
+ -ANE 2b.) The general name of the paraffins of 
the pentacarbon scrics, C,H;,; also called Qzzv- 
lane and Fentlyl hydride. ‘Yhree such hydrocar- 
bons are known (see quot., all colourless mobile 
fluids, occurring in petroleum, etc. Also adéfrzd., 
as penlane lamp, vapour, etc. 

So Pentene (pe‘ntén), an olefine of the pentacarbon series, 
CsHio; comprising four known forms, one of which is 
Amytene; Pentine ipe'ntin), also Pe-ntinine, Pe‘nty- 
lene, the hydrocarbon CsHa, of the same series, homologous 
with acetylene or ethine; of this eight forms are possible, 
and six known, the chief being Vacervtene; Pe‘ntinyl, 
the radical C,;H7, as in Jentinyl ethyl oxide, GHuo: 
Pentoic a., applied to fatty acids, aldehydes, etc. of the 
same series, as Pentoic or Valericacid, C:-HyO2; Pentone, 
Pe'ntonene, a hydrocarbon of the formula C;H¢: Penty}, 
the radical C35Hi1, of which one form is Amye; hence 
Penty lic a. 

1897 Watts Fownes’ Chet. 11. 48 Pentanes, CsHi2. Of 
these hydrocarhons there are three modifications, viz: 
1. Normal Pentane (CH:(CH2)sCH:). 2. Jsopentane 
[C2Hs.CH:CH)),]. Neopentane (C(CHx))]. 6a. 58 
Pentenes, CsHio. Or the four possible modifications... 
Normal Pentene, or Ethyl-allyl, Ca2Hs. C3H3.. boils at 377... 
lsopentence, or Amylene, is ohtained, together with isopentane, 
by distilling..amyl alcohol..with sulphuric acid.  /4/d., 
Yertiary pentyl iodide. /did. 63 Valerylene or Pentine, 
CsHe. Of this hydrocarhon two modifications are known. 
lbid. 64 Valylene or pentone, CsHe6, -is formed hy the action 
of alcoholic potash on valerylene dibroinide. /éid. 148 
Pentyl alcohols and ethers. The formula C,I,}2O may in- 
clude cight differe:t alcohols. ..[1] Butyl Carhinol or Normal 
Primary Penty] Alcohol...[2] lsohutyl Carbinol, Isopenty! 
Alcohol, or Amy] Alcohol. .the ordinary amyl alcohol pro- 
duced hy fermentation, /éid. 292 Pentoic or Valeric Acids... 
These acids admit of four metameric modifications...The 
first and second are ohtained hy oxidation of normal pentylic 
and isopentylic or amylic alcohol respectively. 1892 Roscoe 
Elent. Chem, 286 Penty} alcohol, C3H120, is ohtained from 
pentylic acid by reducing first to the aldehyde and then to 
the alcohol, 1892 Morcey & Mutr Watts’ Dict. 111. 807/2 
Pentonene .. occurs in oil deposited hy compressed gas 
derived from hituminous shale. 

attrié. 1895 Daily News 23 July 3/3 The pentane-air 
flame..is produced by hurning a mixture of air and pentane 
vapour {rom a suitable argand hurner. 1896 /é7d. 30 Jan. 

/1 Mr. A. Vernon Harcourt’s pentane standard had agatn 
Been vindicated as a reliahle and exact standard, while in 
ractical use in gas testing the pentane-argand, proposed hy 

Ir. Wibdin in 1886, had been chosen as a suitahle suhstitute 
for candles in daily work. / 

Pentangle (pe‘nteng’l). Also 7-9 pentagle. 
[In form a hybrid f. Gr. mevra- PENTA- + ANGLE; 
but, tn scnse 1, perhaps an accommodated form of 
pentagle, in origin a variant of PENTACLE.] 

1. = Pentacve, PeNTAGRAM, PENTALPHA. 

13.. Gaw. & Gr. Knt. 620 Then bay schewed hym pe 
schelde pat was of schyr goulez, Wyth be pentangel de-paynt 
of pure golde hwez;.. Hit is a syngne pat Salamon set sum- 
quyle, In hytoknyng of trawpe, hi tytle pat hit hahhez, For 
hit is a figure pat haldez fyue poyntez, And vche lyne vmhe- 
lappez and loukez in oper, And ay quere hit is endelez, and 
Englych hit callen Ouer-al, as I here, pe endeles knot. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ef. 1.x. 42 Vhey are afraid of 
the pentangle [ed. 1650 pentagle] of Solomon [sargin (ed. 
1650), 3 triangles interserted and made of five lines}, 1655 
Mourer & Bennet //ealth's [mpr. (1746) 67 Diet is defined 

-.an exact Order in Labour, Meat, Drink, Sleep, and 
Venery: for they are thought to he Pythagoras his Pent- 
angle or five squar’d Figure. 1827 W.G. S. Excurs, Will. 
Curate 128 Had I hut shown him the pentagle of Solomon, 
or the Chaldee Tetragrammaton,..how the fiend would 
have howled at me in vain. 
= PENTAGON. rare. 

1658 Rowtanp AMoufet's Theat. Ins. 997 The water Gras- 

hopper of Rondoletius, whose head is like a pentangle, 


having as it were five corners. 1701 Moxon A/ath, Dict., | 


Pentagon..is a Geometrical Figure having five Angles... 
Pentangle, the same, only a Greek and Latin word joyned. 


657 


Pentan ar (pentengilar, a. [f.as prec. ! 
+ angular.| Wavtng five angles or anguler points; 
pentagonal. 


1661 Morcan Sph. Gentry 1. 44 The Mullet points are all 
Straitand pentangular. 1673-4 Grew Anat. Trunks t. i. 
§ 10 Through a Glass, some appear Pentangular, others 
Sexangular, and Septangular. 1806-7 J, Beresrorp J/isevies 
Hum,. Life (1826) xvii. 189 Those pentangular divisions 
which characterize the hack of the sea-tortoise. 1872 W. S. 
Symonps Rec. Rocks x. 381 It was of a pentangular shape 
with a bastion tower at each angle. 

Pentapetalose to -phyllous: see PENTA-. 

Pentapody (penta'pédi). Pros. [ad. Gr. type 
*rnevranodia, ft. mevtamous of five feet, f. mevra- + 
nous foot: cf. Drpopy.] A verse or line consisting 
of five feet, or a sequence of five feet in a verse. 

1864in WessTer, 1884 ALLEN 7. //adley's Greek Gramm. 
§ 1072 A single foot, taken hy itself, is called a monopody ; 
two feet, taken together, a dipody; three feet, a tripody; 
four, five, six, &c., a tetrapody, pentapody, hexapody, &c. 
1891 Harper's Mag. Mar. ey Even the pentapody exists 
in song and dance. /éid., Hundreds [of folk-songs] in 
Hungarian musicconsisting of dipodies,tetrapodies, tripodies, 
ptntapodies, and hexapodies. 1900 H. W. Smvtn Greck 
Uelic Poets 230 He [Pythermos] borrowed from Sappho the 
logacedic pentapody (hendecasyllahus), 

| Pentapolis (penta pélis). [L.a. Gr. mev7a- 
mods a state of five towns, f. mevra- five + moAcs 
city, town.) A confederacy or group of five 
towns: applied in anctent times to several such 
groups. 

[c 1425 Wystots Cron. 1. 1137 Pentapolis next is syne, For 
v. citeis bar ar fyne, 1608 Suaks, Pericles, Dram. Pers., 
Simonides, king of Pentapolis] 1838 Tmeiwa.t Greece 
I}. xii 89 These six colonies formed an association, .. dis- 
tinguished by the name of the Dorian fpenfapolis. 1882 
Scuarr Encycl. Relig. Anowd. \11. 1653 Nicholas 111. .com- 
pelled Rudolph of Hapshurg to cede the pentapolis and the 
exarchate of Ravenna to the papal see. ; 

Hence Pentapo‘litan a@., of or pertaining to a 
Pentapolis, spec. to that of Cyrene in Lybia. 

vs -4r CuHasvsBers Cycl. sv. Patrtpassian, Because 
Sa alfa was of Pentapolis, and the [Patripassian] heresy 
spread much there, called the Pentapolitan doctrine. 1853 
Kincsiey //yfatia xxi, Did the Pentapolitan wheat-ships 
go to Rome? 

Pentapterous to Pentaptych: see PENTa«-. 

Pentarch (pentask), 56. [ad. Gr. type 7ev- 
tapxos (uscd tn Byzant. Gr.), f. wévr(e five +-apyxos 
ruler: cf. éelrarch. In mod.F. penlargue (Littré).] 
a. The ruler of one of a group of five districts 
or kingdoms. b. One of a governing body of 


five persons. 

[1656 Bioust Glossegr., Pentarck..a Captain of five men.] 
1793 Hety tr. O'Flaherty's Ogygia 1. 62 None of the 
pentarchs under that title assumed the dominion of the 
whole island [Ircland}, 1798 W. Taytor tn Monthly Rez. 
XXVII. sco To substitute a monarch for the pentarchs of 
the present constitution. 

Pe-ntarch, 2. Hof, [mod. f. Gr. wév7 e five + 
dpx7 beginning.) Aristng from five distinct points 
of origin, as the woody tissue of a root. 

1884 Bower & Scott De Barz's Phaner. 348 The xylem 
is triarch to pentarch and octarch. 

Penta:rchical, a. rare—'. [f.as next + -1caL.] 
Of or belonging to a pentarch or a pentarchy: in 
quot. fig. (cf. next, 2b, quot. 1633). 

1641 J. Jounsox Acad. Love 3 Thus was the sentinell of 
my pentarchical souldiers permitted to rest. 

Pentarchy (petaiki). Also 7 evron. pempt-. 
[ad. Gr. wevrapxia a rule of five, a quinquevirate, 
f. mévre five + -apyxia rule.] 

1. A government by five ralcrs; a group of five 
districts or kingdoms each under its own ruler. 

In quot. 1871 applied to the European system of the ‘ Five 
Great Powers’. 

1587 Hotinsuep Chron., Hist. Eng. 1. 15/1 The monarchie 
or sole gouernement of the Hand became a pentarchie, that 
1s, it was diuided hetwixt fiue kings. 1613 Speen ist, Gt. 
Brit, tx. vi. § 47 Dermot Mac Murgh (in that time of the 
Irish Pentarchie, or fiuefold Kingdome) hauing secretly 
stolne away the wifeof Rothericke. 1799 S. Turner Anglo- 
Sar. 1. u. vi. 253 East Anglia made it a tetrarchy; Essex 
a pentarchy. 1871 Ecko 27 Jan., Some writer lately deplored 
the dissolution of the great European Pentarchy. 

2. The govcrnment of a country or district by 
a hody of five persons ; a governing body of five. 

1661 Sir A. Haslerie’s Last Will & Test.3 Though I 
stood ever a profest enemy unto Monarchy, | appeared 
a constant Zealot fora Pentarchy. 1711 Swirt Examiner 
25 Jan, A picture. .representing five persons as large as the 
life, sitting in council together like a pentarchy. 1827 
: gee ii, The inconvenience of this pentarchy. 

. fig. 

1633 P. Frercner Purple /sl. V. xxxviil, Auditus, second 
ofthe Pemptarchie. /é:d. vt. xlii, Those five fair hrethren 
[the senses] which I sung of late, For their just numher 
called the Pemptarchie. 1651 Biccs New Disp. 33 Vhe 
Pentarchy of sences. 1855 Mirman Lat. Chr. xiv. iii. (1864) 


IX. 119 What may he called the Supreme Pentarchy of | 


Scholasticism [Aquinas, Bonaventura, Alhertus Magnus, 
Duns Scotus, Ockham]. 

Pentarsic to Pentaspermous: see PENTA-. 

Pentastich (pe‘ntastik). [ad. mod.L. en/a- 
stich-ws, a. Gr. mevtaottx-os adj. of five lines, f. 
PENTA- + a7txos row, line.] 

1. A group of five ltnes of verse. 

[1656 Brount Glossogr., Pentastick,..that consists of five 
yerses.] 


1658 Puitttes, Pentasticks, .. Stanza's, consisting | 


PENTATEUCH. 


of five verses, 1882-3 in Schafs Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 

111. 1945 In the few instances of pentastichs. .the last three 
lines usually unfold the reason of the thought of the 
first two. 1891 [see Octasticu]. 

+ 2. (See quot.) Obs. rare—°, 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Pentasticks (petttastichz), porches 
having five rowes of Pil 

Pentastichous (pentz'stikas),@. Bof, [f.as 
prec.+-ovs.] Arranged in five rows, five-ranked; 
esp. of a stem: having five leaves in the spiral row, 
and thus five vertical rows or orthostichies in the 
phyllotaxis. 

1857 Mavxe £xfos. Lex. Pentastichus, ..disposed in 
five rows,..pentastichous. 1861 Bentiey Wan. Bot. 139 
This arrangement of cycles of five..is termed the quin- 
cuncial, pentastichous or five-ranked arrangement. 

Pentastom, -e (pe‘ntaistpm, -oum). Zoo/. Also 
in L. form. [ad. mod.L. Penlastomum, {, PENTA- 
+ Gr. -aropos adj. formative f. o7dpya mouth; so 
called from the appearance of the month and the 
two pairs of chitinoid hooks adjacent to tt. (So 
in mod.F.)] Ananimal of the genus 7en/aslomum 
or /’enfasioma, comprising internal parasites infest- 
ing man and other animals; an aberrant group of 
alrachnida, formerly classed as trematode worms. 

1857 tr. Auchenmeister’s Parasites Hunt, Body (Syd. Soc.) 
II. 7 People took these four feet for the same number of 
oral orifices, so that counting in the true mouth, five such 
openings were ohtained and the animal received the name 
of Pentastomuon, 1872 AitKEN Sc. & Pract. Aled. (ed. 6) 
I. 196 Pruner..pointed out, in 1847, the existence of the 
pentastoma as a parasite in the human subject. 1878 Bete 
Gegenbanr's Comp, Anat. 298 ‘Vhis is most marked in 
Pentastomum, when the ovary Is attached toa circular canal. 
1890 Century Dict., Pentastome. ‘ 

So Penta'stomoid a., resembling the gents 
Pentastomum; or belonging to the group /%n/a- 
slomotdea, represented by this genus; sé, an animal 
of thts group. Penta‘stomous a.: see quot. 

1857 Mavxe Exfos. Lex., Pentastomus, having five 
mouths or openings: pentastomous. 1890 Cent. Dict., Pen- 
tastomoid. 

Pentastyle (pecntastail), 2. and sb. Arch. 
rare~°, [f. PENTA- + Gr. o7vA-os pillar. (So in 
mod.F.)] a. adj. Having five columns in front 
or at the end, as a building. b. 5d. A building 
or portico having five columns. 

1727-41 CuamsBers Cycl., Pentastyle, tn architecture, a 
work wherein are five rows of columns. 1794 Audi. Anc, 
Archit. (1810) 122 Pentastyle, an edifice having five columns 
in front. 1823 P, Nicttorson Pract. Butid, sgo. 1882 
Ocivie, Pentastyle, . having five columns. 

Fentasyllabic (pe:ntastlebik), 2. [f L. 
pentasyllab-us,a. Gr. mevtacvdAaB-os five-syllabled 
+ -I¢, after SYLLaBic.) Consisting of five syllables. 
So Pentasy‘llabism (sonce-wid.), pentasyllabic 
condition; Pentasy‘llable, a word of five syJlables. 

@ 177% Gray Obdserv. Eng. VUitre Wks. 1843 V. 257 Penta- 
syllabic and Tetrasyllahic [lines of verse]. ‘hese are rarely 
used alone. 1816 QO, Rev. XY. 369 1t could not be done in 
less compass than a pentasyllahle. 1892 F. Hatt in Nation 
(N.Y) 25 Aug. 1483/1 ‘Literarian', however, if we can 
excuse its pentasyllabism, seems to recommend itself as sup- 
plying a desideratum, ; 

Pentateuch (pe ntatizk). [ad.L. perlatench-us, 
-um (Tertullian ¢207 , sb. f. Gr. mevrarevx-os 
the pentateuch (Let. of Ptolemzus Gnosticus ¢ t60, 
in Epiphanius Adv. Hares. xxxitt. § 4), sb. use 
(sc. BiBAos) of mevratevxos adj. ‘of five books’, f. 
mevta- five + Tevxos ‘implement, vessel’, in post- 
Alexandrian Gr. ‘book’. In F. Peslatengue.) 

1. Name for the first five books of the Old Testa- 
ment (Genesis, Exodns, Leviticus, Numbers, and 
Deuteronomy) taken together as a connected group, 
traditionally ascribed to Moses (hence called ‘ the 
five books of Moses’). 

1530 Patscr. 253/1 Penthatheukes, fyve hokes of Moyses 
lawe, pentathevron. 1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 
343/2 That after these hokes well learned, we hee mete for 
‘Tyndales pentateukes, and Tyndales testamente. 1586 J. 
Hooker //ist. red. Ep. Ded., Then he and Tosua..did de- 
liuer vnto them the whole Pentatychon of Moses to be 
dailie read & taught. 1614 Sevpen 7itles fon. 15 Long 
hefore his time was the Pentateuch turned into Greek. 
1646 Sir ‘I’. Browne Psend. Ep. v1. L 276 Jerome professeth, 
in his translation he was faine sometime to relieve himselfe 
by the Samaritane Pentateuch. 1768-74 ‘Tucker ZL/, Wat. 
(1834) 11. 410 The Israelite had nothing more to do than 
open his Pentateuch. 1867 lapy Hersert Cradle L. viii 
210 They were shown the oldest known copy of the Pen- 
tateuch. 

2. ¢ransf. A volume composed of five books, 


etc.: see quots. rare, 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Pentafeuch, a volume of five 
Books. 1658 Puutirs, Pentatench,..also any volume con- 
sisting of five hooks, 1842 Duncuison Jed. Lex. s.v., By 
analogy some surgeons have given the name Surgicad 
Pentatench to the division of external diseases into five 
classes :—wounds, ulcers, tumours, luxations and fractures. 
1891 Cuevne Orig. & Kelig. Cont. of I'salter 1,1. 6 The 
Hchrew Psalter came together not as a book hut as a Penta- 
teuch, 1891 Braves (¢7#/c) The Pentateuch of Printing, with 
a Chapter on Judges. ‘ae 

Hence Pentateuchal (pentati7ka)) ¢., of, per- 
taining to, or contained in the Pentateuch, 

@ 1846 Wictiams cited in Worcester. 1863 Darwin in Life 
(2892) 257, I have long regretted that I..used the Penta. 


PENTATHIONIC. 


teuchal tern of ‘Creation’. 1890 GLapstone /preguable 
Rock (1892) 176 The spirit. ,of the Pentateuchal laws. 

Pentathionic (pe:ntipaipnik), a. Chem. 
[irreg. f. PENTA- + Gr. @etoy sulphur + -IC: see 
Ditnionic.] In fentathionic acid, an acid con- 
taining five atoms of sulphur in the molecule, 
H,S,0,, colourless, inodorous, and of bitter taste. 
Hence Pentathionate (-poi-dnet), a salt of penta- 
thionic acid. 

In quot. 1849, applied to the anhydride or oxide (Ss Os). 

1849 D. CAmpbett /norg. Chem. 58 Pentathionic acid, 
S,O3..This acid is in solution when an excess of sulphide 
of hydrogen gas is passed into a saturated solution of sul- 
phurous acid, 1881 Athenxunt 29 Jan. 169/1 Obtaining 
beautifully crystallized harium and potassium pentathionates. 
1881 Vature XXIII. 615/2 Mr. V. Lewes .. describes... 
several potassium pentathionates... These experiments 
appear to establish beyond douht the existence of penta- 
thionic acid. 

Pentathlete (pente-plit). [ad. Gr. mevrad- 
Anrys, f. mévradAov: see next.] An athlete who 
contended in the pentathlon. 

1828 E. H. Barker Parriana I. 522 note, Between Porson 
and Parr..the difference was as great as between. .a pugilist 
and a pentathlete. 1873 Svmonps Grk. Poets ili. (1877) 87 
Vou give all kinds of honours ..to runners, boxers, pent- 
athletes, &c. 

|| Pentathlon (pentz:plgn). Also in Lat. form 
pentathlum. Pl. -a, Gr. and Rom. Antig. 
{a. Gr. wévraddov, f. wévre five + G@Aov contest.] 
An athletic contest consisting of five exercises 
(leaping, running, throwing the discus, throwing 
the spear, and wrestling), all performed on the 
same day and by the same athletes. 

1706 Puiniips, Pentathium, 1711 BupGett Spect, No. 161 
?7z The Commonwealths of Greece; from whence the 
Romans afterwards borrowed their Pentath/ui, which 
was composed of Running, Wrestling, Leaping, Throwing, 
and Boxing. 1776 R. CHANDLER Trav. Greece iv. 15 
Telamon and Peleus..challenged their half-brother Phocus 
to contend in the Pentathlum. 1852 Grote Greece 1. 
Ixxx. X. 437 The pentathlon, or quintuple contest, wherein 
the running match and the wrestling match came first in 
order. 1868 W. Smitu Dict. Gr. & Rom. Antig. s.v., The 
pentathlon was introduced in the Olympic games in OI. 18 

Pentatomic (pentatgmik), a. Chem. [mod. 
f. Gr. mévre five+aropos ATOM + -1C: cf. atomic.] 
Containing five atoms of some substance in the 
molecule; spec. containing five replaceable hy- 
drogen atoms; also = PENTAVALENT. 

1872 Watrs Dict. Chem. V1, 72 Pentatomic Alcohols. 
Pinite and quercite, two saccharine bodies having the com- 
position CsH1205, probably belong to this class of bodies. 
1873 J. P. Cooxe Vew Chen. 290 No definite pentatomic 
hydrate is known. 1873 Watts Fownes' Chem. (ed. 11) 633 
Glucoses may. .be expected to act as pentatomic alcohols. 


Pentatomid (pentetémid), «. Extom. [f 
mod.L. Pentatomide pl., f. Pentatoma, name of the 
typical genus (Olivier, 1789), f. Gr. wevra- PENTA- 
five + -royos cut, in reference to the 5-jointed 
antenne.] Belonging to the family Pezatomide 
of plant-feeding heteroptcrous insects, mostly of 
warm Climates, and often brilliantly coloured. So 
Penta‘tomine a. insame sense; Penta‘tomoid a., 
related to, or resembling, the Pestatomide. 

1890 Cent. Dict., Pentatomine..Pentatomotd. 1900 bis 


VI. 260 Tinnunculus Amurensis..Its stomach contained 18 
large pentatomid bugs. 

Pentatone (pentatoun), J/us. vare—°. [f. 
Penta- + Tone, after ¢ritove.] 
five whole tones, an augmented sixth’ (Stainer & 
Barrett). 

Pentatonic (pentatgnik), a. A/us.  [mod. 
(Carl Engel, 1864), f. PENTA- + Gr. rov-os TONE + 
-1c; cf. Tonic.] Consisting of five notes or sounds ; 
esp. applied to a form of scale without semitones 
(equivalent to the ordinary major scale with the 
fourth and seventh omitted), used by various ancient 
nations, and by modern semi-civilized races, as well 
as in the popular melodies of different countries 
(often called the Scotch scale). 

1864 Excet JAlus. Anc. Nat. 124 A scale... consisting of 
only five tones, wherefore I bave given it the name of Pesta- 
tonic Scale. 1887 L. Scott Zuse. Stud. i. iv. (1888) 222 
The ancient scale being pentatonic, z.e. five notes, leaving 
out our fourth and seventh, 1891 A thenzium 12 Dec. 807/2 
India..differs, as Europe differs, from the pentatonic and 
heptatonic scales of the Chinese and Indo-Chinese. 


Pentatremite (pentatr/moait). Palxont, Also 
contracted pentremite. [ad. mod.L. /entatré- 
mites, f. PEnTA- + Gr. tpppa hole, aperture: see 
-1TE! 2.] An cchinoderm of the genus enta- 
trémtites, belonging to the extinct class Blastoidea, 
allied to the crinoids. So Pentatrematoid (-tri-- 
matoid) @., belonging to or resembling the Pezzta- 
tremilide, typified by Pentratremites; sb. an 
echinoderm of this family. 

1864 WesstEn, Ventremite, a fossil crinoid. 1873 Dawson 
Earth & Man vi. 153 One curious group, that of the Pex- 
tremttes, a sort of larval form. 1890 Cent. Dict., Pentatre- 
matoid..Pentatremite. 

Pentauncer, obs. form of PENITENCER. 

Pentavalent (pentevalént), a. Chem. [f. 
PENTA- + L, valént-em having power or valne.]} 


«An interval of 
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Having the combining power of five atoms of hy- 
drogen or other univalcnt element ; quinquivalent. 

1871 Roscor lem. Chem. 174. The elements of the 
nitrogen group possess a peculiarity by which they fre- 
quently appear as if Be were pentavalent. 1881 A. W. 
Wiciamson in .Vature XXIV. 418/1 Anatom of nitrogen or 
of antimony is only known to be trivalent in combination 
with hydrogen; but each of them occurs in form of a penta- 
valent compound witb chlorine. 

Pente, obs. and dial. form of Paint, 

Penteconta- (pentékpynta), bcfore a vowel 
-cont-, combining form, repr. Gr. mevrqxovra 
fifty, in a few rare words. ‘++ Penteco’ntarch [ad. 
Gr. mevtnxdvrapxos}, a commander of fifty men. 
Pentecontadrachm (-drwm) [ad. Gr, revtqKovra- 
5paxpoyv], a Cyrenaic coin worth fifty drachmas. 
Pentecontaglo‘ssal a. [Gr. yAg@ooa tongue], 
written in fifty languages. Penteco'ntali:tre [ad. 
Gr. mevtnxovTadcrpoy |, a Sicilian coin worth fifty 
7itree or ten drachmas. 

1382 Wye 1x A/acc. iii. 55 After these thingus Judas 
ordeynyde duykis of the peple, tribunys [g/oss that oon 
ledde a thousand), and centoriouns [or ledinge an hundrid], 
and pentacontarkes [leders of fyfty}. 1656 Blount Glossog7., 
Pentecontarck, a Captain of fifty men. 1807 Ropinson 
Archzvol, Greca v. xxvi. 548 In some authors we find the 
word pentecontadrachm, or fifty drachms. 1846 J. 13. Linpsay 
(¢2tZe) Peniecontaglossal Paternoster, or the Lord’s Prayer 
in 50 Languages. 1850 Lritcn tr. C. O. Aliiller's Anc. Art 
§132 The costly master-pieces of Sicilian engravers, the 
great Syracusan pentekontalitres at the head, 

|Penteconter!. Gr. Antig. [a. Gr. revrn- 
«ovtTnp.| A commander of a troop of fifty men. 

1623 Bincuam Yenophon 54 The Coronels..framed six 
Companies, euery one consisting of an hundred men, and 
appointed Captaines ouer them, and Penteconters, and Eno- 
motarches. 1850 Grote Greece 11. Iwi. VII. 159 The Pente- 
kontér and the Lochage were responsible also eacb for his 
larger division. ; 

Penteco'nter 2. Gr. Antig. [ad. Gr. revrn- 
kovtnpns.] <A ship of burden with fifty oars, 

1838 Tinktwatt Greece IV. xxxiv. 346 Dexippus,..who 
Was sent out with a penteconter.., sailed away to Byzan- 
tium. 1846 Grote Greece 1. iv, Danaos pierce his fifty 
daughters on board ofa penteconter (or vessel witb fifty oars). 

Pentecost (pentzkgst), Also 5 pentcost, 
pencost, 5-6 penthecostie, 6-7 penticost(e, 7 
pentycost, [a. Christian L. pertécosté (Tertul- 
lian), a. Gr. mevrnxoorn (sc. Auépa or éopT7) fiftieth 
(day or feast), in Tobit ii. 1, 2 Maccabees xii. 32.] 

1. A name of Ilellenistic origin for the Jewish 
harvest festival (called in the Old Testament the 
Feast of Weeks) observed on the fiftieth day of 
the Omer (q.v.), i.e. at the conclusion of seven 
weeks from the offering of the wave-sheaf, on the 
second day of the Passover. 

The first day of the Passover is always the x5th Nisan; 
the 16th Nisan is the First Day of the Omer or wave- 
offering ; seven weeks from which, on the 6th Sivan, is the 
Feast of Weeks. Thus, in 1990, tbe 16th Nisan coincided 
with Sunday 15th April, and the 6th Sivan with Sunday 
3rd June, which were also, that year, Easter Sunday and 
Whit-Sunday; but the Jewish festivals, being regulated 
solely by the moon, may fall on any day of the week: see 2. 

c1ooo Ecrric Hon, I. 312 On Sam ealdan Pentecosten 
sette God z dam Israhela folce. c11z5 Laszb. Ho. 89. 
1382 WycuiFr 2 Afacc. xii. 32 After Pentecost [Vulg. post 
Pentecosten, UXX pera &€ thy Acyowerny wevryKxogTH), thei 
wenten ajeins Gorgias, prepoost of Ydume. — Acts ii. 1 
Whanne the dayes Pentecostes, [gdoss that is, fyfti; 1388 
daies of Pentecost] weren fulfillid, alle disciplis weren, to 
gidere in the same place. 1560 Biste (Genev.) 7ods# ii. 1 
In the feast of Pentecoste whicb is tbe boly (feast) of the 
seven wekes [so in 1611; LXX ev 74 wevryxog7y éopTy F 
€or ayia emra éBdouadwr]. 1737  WHISTON Josephus, 
Jewish War xn. iii. § 1 That feast which was observed after 
seven weeks, and which the Jews call Pentecost. 1900 G, T. 
Purves in Hastings Dict, Bible 111. 741/1 It is certain that 
the Jews celebrated the sheaf-waving on Nisan 16, and 
Pentecost on the fiftieth day after (Sivan 6), witbout regard 
in either case to the day of the week. 

2. A festival of the Christian Church observed 
on the seventh Sunday after Easter, in commemora- 
tion of the descent of the Holy Spirit upon the 
disciples on the day of Pentecost (Acts il.); the 
day of this festival, Whit-Sunday ; also, the season 
of this festival, Whitsuntide, arch. or fist. 

The Resurrection of Christ is recorded to have taken place 
on the second day of the Passover, being that year the first 
day of the week. Seven weeks after that (and so again on 
the first day of the week) was the Feast of Weeks or Pente- 
cost. In commemoration of this, these two Christian 
festivals are always beld on the first day of the week 
(Sunday), and so in most cases do not coincide with the 
Jewish festivals. , E 

c1o0o /Ecrric How. 1. 312 Pes dezderlica dez is ure 
Pentecostes, pat is, se fifteogoda dag fram dam Easter- 
deze. c10s0 Lyrhtferth'’s Handboc in Anglia VIII. 311 
Wel zeléme byd pentecosten on him zeendod. a 1100 O. £. 
Chron. an. 1086 Priwa he beer his cynehelm alce zeare..On 
Eastron he bine ber on Winceastre, on Pentecosten on 
Westmynstre. 1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) IV. 347 Pat 
3ere about Pentecoste, bat is Witsontide, be apostles ordeyned 
pe lasse Iames, Alpheus his sone, bisshop of Ierusalem. 
1481 CAxTon Godeffroy clxv. 244 There helde they theyr 
penthecost or wytsontyde. 1592 SHAKs. Nos. & Fuli.v. 
38 Come Pentycost as quickely as it will. 1726 [see PENTE- 
CosTat sb). 184r Loncr. Childr. Lora’s Supper x Pente- 
cost, day of rejoicing, had come. The church of the village 
Gleaming stood in tle morning’s sheen. y 

attrib, 1568 Grarron Chron. II. 934 Vpon the Tuesday in 


PENTHEMIMER. 


Penticost weeke. 1664-5 in Swayne Sarum Churchw. Acc. 
(1896) 338 Mr. Kent penticost mony 6s, 8d. [Cf. Pentre. 
COsTAL sd.] 


3. fig. in allusion to the gift of the Holy Spirit, or 
the circumstances attending it recorded in Acts ii. 

176. WEsLeY Serum. Ixvili. §20 Wks. 1811 IX. 241 The 
grand pentecost shall ‘fully come’: and ‘devout men in 
every nation’..shall ‘all be filled with the Holy Ghost’. 
1847 Emerson Poems, Problem, Ever the fiery Pentecost 
Girds with one flame the countless host, xg0x W. Sanpay 
in £.xpositor May 327 Calvary without Pentecost is not yet 
in vital relation with ourselves. 

Pentecostal (pent/kp'stal’, 56. and a. _[ad. 
LL. pentécostal-is adj. (Tertullian), f. pertécosté: sec 
PENTECOST and -aL. In A, ad. med.L. pentdccost- 
alta (neuter pl. of adj.) pentccostal (payinents).] 

A. sé. (usually f/.) Offerings formerly made in 
the Church of England at Whitsuntide by the 
parishioners to the priest, or by an inferior church 
to the mother-church. Ods. exc. /fist. 

1549 Latimer 37d Sevm. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 83, I should 
haue receyued a certayne dutye tbat they cal a Pentecostal. 
1S09 in W. Money Hirst, Newbury (1887) 529 Pd for Pente- 
costalles, otherwise called smoke farthings. 1695 Kenxetr 
lar. Antiq. ix. 597 This old custome gave birth and name 
to the Pentecostals or Whitsun-contributions. 1726 Ayuurre 
Parergon 434 Pentecostals, otherwise called Whitsun- 
Farthings, were Oblations made by the Parishioners to the 
Parish-Priest at the Feast of Pentecost. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to Pentecost; like that 
of the Day of Pentecost in Acts ii. 

1663 SANDERSON (J.), The collects adventual, quadra- 
gesimal, paschal, or pentecostal. 1836 Kestein Lyra A post. 
L.xxxiv. ili, The sacred Pentecostal eve. a 1842 A. ReEp 
/ymn, ‘ Spirit Divine, attend our prayer" vi, Come as the 
wind—with rushing sound And pentecostal grace. 1850 
Rosertson Serm, Ser. 111. ix. 116 ‘These are the pentecostal 
hours of our existence. 


|| Pentecoster. Gr. Antig. [a. Gr. mevrnxoornp, 
false reading for mevrnxovrnp.] = PENTECONTER!, 

1808 Mitrorp Greece I. iv. 216 The officers of each mora 
of infantry..were one Polémarch, four Lochages, eight 
Pentecosters, and sixteen Enomotarchs. ; 

|| Pentecostys (pentikg’stis). Gr. Antig. Also 
irreg. anglicized as pentekosty (-kgsti). [a. 
Gr. mevtnxootus (pl. -ves) a number or compan 
of fifty, f. mevrnxoor-ds fiftieth.] A body of fifty 
men, as a division of the Spartan army. 

1808 Mitrorp Greece I. iv. 216 Each Lochus consisted of 
four Pentecostyes, and each Pentecostys of four Enomoties. 
1850 Grote Greece u. lvi. VII. 111 Each lochus comprised 
four pentekosties..each pentekosty contained four endmoties. 
1869 W. Situ Dict. Grk. §& Rom. Antiq. (ed. 2) 483/1 An 
enomotia, pentecostys, &c. 

Pentegraph, erron. form of PANTOGRAPH. 

Pentela-teral, a. vare—". [f. Gr. mévre five 
+ LaTeRAL.] Five-sided, quinquelateral. So 
+ Pentelater a. (erron. penti-) in same sense. 

1571 Dicces Pautom., Math. Treat. Hb iv b, A pentilater 
Prisma, hauing for..the syde of his pentagonalt esiatele 
basis tbe first lyne. 1728 Nicnots in PAi/Z. Trans. XXXV. 
483 Two equal pentelateral Pyramids, 

Pentelic (pénte'lik}, az. Also 6 e707. pent- 
like. fad. L. Pentelic-us, a. Gr. Mlevredutés, f. 
IlevreAy name of a deme of Attica.] Of or from 
Mount Pentelicus, near Athens; esp. applied to 
the famous white marble there quarried. 

1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1895) 1. 266 Tbe pillers..are cut 
out of a quarrie of marbell, called pentlike marbell. 1697 
Potter Autig. Greece L viii. (1715) 39 If [the Stadium] was 
built of Pentelick Marble. 1881 Archit. Publ. Soc. Dict., 
Pentelic Marble ..is still used (1878) as for the new academy 
at Athens. P 

So t+ Penteli‘cian, Pente‘lican ads. 

1741 Mippteton Cicevo I. il. 135 Tbe Mercuries. .of Pente- 
lician marble, with brazen heads. 1847 Emerson Repr. 
Alen, Plato Wks. (Bohn) I. 294 They [tbe Greeks] cut the 
Pentelican marble as if it were snow. 

Pentene, Chem.: see under PENTANE. 

Penter, obs. form of PAINTER. 

+Pentereme, a. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. wévte five 
+ L. vémus oar.] See quot. 1656. 

1656 BLount Glossogr., Pentireme, a Galley that has five 
Oares in a seat or rank, or a Galley wherein every oar hatb 
five men to draw it. See Quinguereme, 1844 THIRLWALL 
Greece VIII. Ixiv. 266 A fleet of sixty pentereme galleys. 


Pentes, -esse, obs. forms of PENTHOUSE. 

+ Pentest. Ods. rave—", Name of some kind 
of precious stone. 

ax400-50 Alexander 5268 Pizt fulle of pentests and opire 
proude stanes. 

Penteteric (penttterik), 2 Gv. Antig. [ad. 
Gr. mevrernpixés.] Occurring every fifth year 
(according to modem reckoning, every fourth, both 
of two consecutive occurrences being cotinted), as 
the greater Panathenzea at Athens. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Penthemimer (penpimi‘ma:). Axe. Pyros. 
[ad. Gr. mev@nycpepns consisting of five halves, f. 
reve five + Hutnepys halved (7yu- half + pépos part).] 
A group or catalectic colon of five half-feet ; esp. 
as constituting each half of a pentameter, or the 
first part of a hexameter when the czsura occurs 
in the middle of the third foot. (Cf. HEPTHE- 
MIMER.) Hence Penthemi-meral a., applied ta 
a cxsura occurring in the middle of the third foot. 


PENTHOUSE. 


1585 Wesse Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) 80 The sbortnesse of tbe 
seconde Pentbimimer will hardly be frained to fall together 
in good sence. 1795 Parr in KE, H. Barker Parriana (1829) 
IH. 623 Content to consider the shorter verse as composed of 
two penthemimers. 1869 Biacxsore Lorna D. it, 1 had 
replied to Rohin now, with all the weight and cadence of 
penthemimeral cesura. 1871 Public Sch. Lat. Gram. 467 
The Pentameter..consists of two Dactylic Penthemimers, 
which must be kept quite distinct. 1888 4 thenzum 24 Nov. 
704/3 The treatmeni of the weak and the strong penthe- 
mimeral ceesura of the dactylic hexameter. 


Penthouse (pe‘nt,haus), pentice (pentis), 
sb. Forms: see below. [ME. fentzs, rarely fendis, 
app. aphetic from OF. apentis, apendis, -deis: cf. 
med.L, apfendicium in Promp. l’arv. and Cathol. 
Angl. = pentyce, pentis; also affendifium in Du 
Cange ‘a small sacred building dependent upon a 
larger church’, post-cl. L. appendzczum an append- 
age, f. appendére to hang something on another, 
to attach in a dependent state. Asa small building, 
erected asa ‘lean-to’ to another, has usually a roof 
with one slope only, the word was evidently from 
an early period ‘esp. in the aphetic form) asso- 
ciated with F. sete slope, declivity, ‘hang’, which 
became at length a regular element of the sense; 
hence the later popnlar etymology fent-house for 
penlis: cf. work-house, vulgarly works. 

The OF. afendis and afentis appear to represent L. 
appendicinm and *appenditicium. But the early history 
of the word offers difficulties, esp. that in OF. the short 


forms without @- are very rare, while in Eng. they are tbe 
earliest, afpenxtice not being known before Caxton.) 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

a. 4 pendize, 6 pendis, 7-8 pendice. 

c1325 Pendize {see B.1}. 1592 Alanch. Court Leet Rec. 
(1885) II. 60 Settinge vpp a houell..or slated pendis. 1656 
Pendice [see B. 1bh. 1749 Fatrfax's Passo x1. xxxiii, O'er 
their Heads an iron Pendice [cartier edd. pentise, -ice] vast. 

8B. 4 pentiz, 4-6 pentis, pentys, (5 penttis, 
pentace), 5-7 pentise, 5-6 pentyse, (-yce, -es, 
-esse, 6 -isse, -ische, -ose, 7 -ese, pantise), 6-8 
(9 arch.) pentice. 

¢ 1325 Pentiz [see B. 1). 1381-2 Durham Acc. Rolts (Sur- 
tees) 389 Procoopertura del pentys scaccarii. ¢rgz0 Wyclif's 
Bible, Neh. vii. 4 warg. gloss, Hulkis and pentisis weren 
maad bisidis the wallis. 1435 Nottingham Rec. 11. 359 
Undder ye penttis, ¢1440 Promp. Farv, 392/2 Pentyce, of 
an howse ende, appendrcrum. 1449-50 Durham Acc. Rolls 
(Surtees) 239 Pro factura ij pentacez, a rsg0o Pentice, 1523 
Pentesse {see 13.1). 1530 Pentes, Pentys [see B. 2], 1579 
Nottingham Rec. W.182 Makyng of..ij. pentyces. 1598 
Q. Exiz. Plutarch xiii. 29 Thogh pentische Like the windowe 
built. a 1599, 1600 Pentise {see Bb. 1,2]. 1615 Wanch. Court 
Leet Rec, (1885) 1. 306 Erectinge certen postes and cover- 
inge them w'4 Large penteses. 1640 SoMNER A ntiy. Canterd. 
204 The long low Entry in the Division called the Pantise. 
1804 R, AnpERsoN Cumbld. Ball. 105 She sticks out her lip 
leyke a pentes. 1884, rg0r Pentice [see B.1, 4). 1885 Jutia 
Cartwricut in @ortfolto 114 The poor..were fed daily.. 
under a pentise, or covered way. 

7. 6- penthouse, pent-house,(6penthehouse, 
7 paint-house). 

1§30 l’atsGR. 253/1 Penthouse of a house, afpentis. 1568 
Grarton Chron. II. 267 He caused all the Penthehouses 
of the Towne of Darys to be pulled downe. 1573-1883 
Penthouse, Pent-house [see B. 1, 2}. 1606 Cuapman A/ons. 
D' Olive Plays 1873 I. 2x0 Faith Sir I had a poore roofe, or 
a paint-house To shade me from the Sunne, 

B. Signification. 

1. A subsidiary structurc attached to the wall of 
a main building and serving as a shelter, a porch, 
a sled, an outhouse, etc. a. Such a structure 
having a sloping roof, formerly sometimes forming 
@ covered way between two buildings, or a covered 
walk, arcade, or colonnade, in front of a row of 
buildings; a sloping roof or ledge placed against 
the wall of a building, or over a door or window, for 
shelter from the weather; sometimes also applied 
tothe eaves of a roof when projecting considerably. 

¢1325 Mfetr. lou. 63 Thar was na herberie To Josep and 
his spouse Marie, Bot a pendize hat was wawles, Als oft in 
borwis tounes es. /id. 66 In a pouer pentiz, I wys. ¢ 1425 
Wrystoun Cron. tv. xxvi. 2648 Betwene howsis twa Quhare 
men gert a pentysma. 1467-8 Cal. Ainc. Rec. Dublin (1889) 
I. 328 Owyr that to make a pentyse and a fyttyng place 
undre, for the wyrship of the citte marchaundes. .to sat there- 
upon for ther eyse. a@1gs00 in Arnolde Chron. (1811) 92 YF 
ony other pentice [AFr. in Liber Albus 1. 336, appentices| 
porche or gate be ouyr lowe lettynge the people coming or 
tyding. 1523 Lp. Berners Frozss. I. cxxv. 130 Than kyng 
Philyppe..or he went caused all ye pentessys in Parys [ées 
appentiz de Paris| to be pulled downe. 1573-80 Baret 
Alz. P 254 Penthouse, or the house eauings. 1596 Suaks. 
Merch. Viu.vict. a1sgg in Hakluyt’s Voy. 11.11. 70 In 
ech side of the streetes are pentises or continuall porches for 
the marchants to watke vnder. 1624 Wotton Arciit. in 
Relig. (1672) 48 Those Climes that fear the falling. .of inuch 
Snow, ought to provide more inclining Pentices. 1668 Perys 
Diary 15 June, (At Marlhorough] Their houses on one side 
having their pent-houses supported with pillars, which makes 
it a good walk. 1719 De For Crusoe t. ix, It cast off the 

Rains like a Penthouse. 1755 Jounson, Penthouse, a sbed 
hanging out aslope from the main wall. 18126 SouTHEY in 
Q. Rev. XVI. 372 Under the pent-house of a cottage. 1884 
Sat. Rev. 5 July 13/2 The projecting corbels..sbow that a 
pentice ran along that side. 

+b. Without reference toa sloping roof: Any 
smaller building attached toa main one, an annex; 


spec, at Chester: see quots. 1810, 1886, 
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1483 Cath. Angl. 275/1 A Pentis (A. Pentesse), appendt.xr, 
appendicium, Ry ue see appendictus. 1579-80 NORTH 
Plutarch (1895) 1V. 249 He built that famous stately Tbeater 
--and joyned unto tbat also another House, as a Penthouse 
[Gomep ébédxcév 1] to his Theater. ¢ 1650 in R. H. Morris 
Chester (1895) 200, 1497 the North syde of tbe Pentice was 
new buylded, and, 1573, the Pentice was enlarged, and 
the inner Pendice made higher, tbe nerer made lesser. 
‘The Sheriffs Court removed to tbe Comon Hall. 1656 W. 
Wess 7. Sutuith’s Vale-Roy. Eng. 39 S. Peters [Cbester).. 
underneath the church in the street is the Pendice, a place 
builded of purpose, where the Major useth to remain. 1708 
Lond. Gaz, No. 4409/2 Chester, Febr. 7... The Mayor enter- 
tain’d several Gentlemen and Citizens in the Pent-house. 
1810 Lysons Cheshire 582 An ancient building called the 
Pentice,..called in some old Charters the affentice, was 
formerly the place in whicb the Sherriffs’ courts were held, 
and banquets given. Note. Appentitinim,..a smaller build- 
ing annexed to a larger one. 1886 R. Hoitann Chester 
Gloss, s. v., The Pentice at Chester was an ancient building 
attached to St. Peter's Churcb, which was taken down about 
tbe year 1806, 

ce. A shed having a sloping roof, as a separate 
structure, 

1816 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. (1828) I. xiv. 432 Without other 
ahodes than natural caverns or miserable penthouses of bark. 
1840 Dickens Barn, Rudge ix, Fleet Market..was a long 
irregular row of wooden sheds and pent-houses. 

2. Applied to various structures or contrivances 
of the nature of or akin to a stoping roof, whether 
attached to something else or independent; as an 
awning over a stall or a window; a canopy; a shed 
for the protection of besiegers, or a covering 
formed of the soldiers’ shields held over their 
heads .L. pluteus, destudo). b. spec. The corridor 
with sloping roof round threc sidcs of a tennis-court. 

1530 PAatsGr. 253/1 Pentes or paves, esta/, soubtil. [bid., 
Pentys over a stall, avuent. 1600 FairFax Jasso xVit. x, 
He on his Throne was set,.. Under a Pentise wrought of 
Silver bright. /4/d. xvii, Ixxiv, Their targets bard aboue 
tbeir beads they threw, Which toynd in one an iron pentise 
make. 1608 Witter //exrapla Exod. 603 It might serue as 
a pentice to defend the vaile. 16rx Cotcr., Anzvent, a pent- 
house of cloth &c., before a shop window, &c. 165: Rec. 
Dedham, Mass. (1892) 111. 187 The shingling of the pent- 
house ouer ye Bell 1688 R. Hotme Avimoury wt. 265/t 
Pent-house, the place on which they first cast out the Ball 
{at Tennis} 1847 Loncr. £v. 1. i, Hives overhung by a 
pentbouse. 1863 Wyte MELvVttLe Gladtators 1. 23 Under 
cover of a moveable pent-bouse,..the head of the column had 
advanced their battering-ram to the very wall. 1883 GresLry 
Gloss. Terms Coal Mining, Penthonseor Penthus, a wooden 
hut or covering for the protection of sinkers ina pit bottom, 

3. fig. Applied to things, material or immaterial, 
likened to a penthouse, as serving for defence, or 
as projccling above something (¢..¢. the eyebrows). 

1589 Nasue Anat, Adsurd. Viij, A pretence of puritie, a 
pentisse for iniquilie. 1639 Surrey all 1. ii, Not above 
your forehead, When you have brush’d away the hairy 

entehouse, -ind made it visible. 1704 Swirt Batt. Bks. 

lise, (1711) 253 Like a shrivled Beau from within the Pent- 
house of a modern Peruke. 1819 Scott /vanhoe ii, Vhere.. 
lurked under the pent-house of lus eye that sly epicurean 
twinkle. 1859 Itxxvson Vivien 657 He dragg'd his eye- 
brow bushes down, and made A snowy penthouse for his 
hollow eyes. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as penthouse-cornice, -roof; 
also fix. (see 3), as ferthouse brows, hat, lid 
(= eyelid) 5 penthouse-like, + -slecp adjs. 

1588 Suaxs. L. L. £. 11. i. 17 With your hat penthouse- 
like ore the shop of your cies. 1605 — A/acé. 1. iil. 20 Sleepe 
shall neyther Night nor Day Hang vpon his Pent-house Lid. 
1681 Cotton Word. Peak (ed. 4) 43 Vlie first steps.. Were 
easie,..Scarce pent-house-steep. 1691 Drypen A. Arth. 
uu. ii, My pent-house eye-brows, and my shagey beard. 
1823 Scott Peverid xxiv, His huge peinoate hat. 1882 
Miss Brapvon J/1.-Roya/ 11. viii. 163 Vhis worldly dowager, 
with keen eyes glittering under penthouse brows. r9o1S. K. 
Levett-Yeats Svaitor's li’ay x. 124 A thin slit of sky was 
visible between the pentice roof, 

Penthouse (pe‘nt,haus), v. Also 8 pentise. 
{f. prec. sb.}] (Almost always in pa. pple.) 

1. ¢rans. Yo furnish with a penthouse, 

1615 G. Sanpys Srav. 32 The inferior [ Mosques) are.. pent- 
housd with open galleries. 1777 W.Gosttinc Canteré, (ed. 2) 
29 A stone wall. .pentised over bead, was called hy the poor 
people their cloisters, 

2. fig. To cover or shelter as with a penthouse ; 
to overhang as a penthouse. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. . 23 The Gloworm or Glass- 
worn, Her Eyes..are pent-hous'’d under the broad flat 
cap or plate which covers her head. 1833 Worosw. IVren’s 
Nest v, Others [nests] are pent-housed hy a brae That over- 
hangs a hrook. 1845 Fatrourp Vac. Rambles 1.91 The 
little old, odd, town of Cluses stands actually pent-housed 
by the mountain sides. 

3. To make like a penthouse ; to cause to project. 

1655 Futter Ch, //ist. 1x. viii. § 6 It being pen{t}]-housed 
out heyond tbe foundation, and intent of the Statute. a@ 1661 
— Worthies, Oxfordsh, (1662) 329 With these Verdingales 
tbe Gowns of Women beneath their wastes were pent-housed 
out far beyond tbeir bodies. 

Pentice, earlier form of PENtTHousE. 

+Penticle. Obs. rare—. Used by E. Fairfax, 
app. mer? gratid, as = PENTICE, PENTHOUSE. 

1600 FairFax Zasso xvur Ixxiv, Their targets hard above 
tbeir beads they threw, Which join’d in one an iron pentise 
make, .. For that strong penticle protected well The knights, 
from all tbat flew and all that fell. 

[Pentile, mis-spelling of PantiLe, in Johnson, 
copied in subsequent Dicts. (Misquoted by J. from 
Moxon, who has fan-tz/es.)] 


PENULT. 


Pentine, etc. Chem. : see under PENTANE. 

Pention, -er, obs. ff. PENS1oN, PENSIONER. 

Pe-ntionary, erron. form of PENITENTIARY. 

ts60 Dats tr. S/cidane’s Comm. vu.156b, Than go they 
to the master of the Pentionaries [ad panitentiz prafictum) 
and fyne with him for a pece of money. 

Pentis, -ise, -isse, obs. forms of PENTHOUSE. 

Pentlandite (pentlandsit). JA/z. [Named 
by Dufrénoy, 1856, after its discoverer Mr. Vent- 
land: see -ITE1.] <A native sulphide of iron and 
nickel, of a bronze-yellow colour. 

1858 Greco & Lettsom Afin. 473. 1893 Amer. Frul. Se. 
Ser. ut. XLV. 494. 

Pentlike, obs. erron. f. PENTELIC. Pento- 
graph, erron. f. Pantacxara. Pentoic a., 
Pentone, etc. Chem.: see under PENTANE. 

Pentose (pe‘ntdus). Chem. [f. Gr. mévre five 
+-0SE*%.] ‘A name given to compounds resem- 
bling glucose, but having only five atoms of carbon 
in the molecule; e.g. tetra-oxy-valeric aldehyde.’ 

1892 Mortey & Muir Watts’ Dict. Chen. 111, 807/2. 
1899 CaGxey Yaksch's Clin. Diagn. vii. 327 The quantita. 
tive determination of tbe pentose group of sugars, /érd. 334 
It appears that pentoses are frequently contained in beer. 

Pentoxide (pentg‘ksaid). Chem. [Penta-.] 
A binary compound containing five equivalents ot 
oxygen. 

1863-72 Watts Dict, Chem. 1.324 Pentoxide of Antimony, 
Antimonic Oxide..ShoOs, 188r Athenzum 24 Dec. 856/3 
The author has prepared. .a pentoxide of didymium, 

Pentremite: see PENTATREMITE. 

Pent-roof (pe‘nt;rzf).  [mod. f. Zevef- in PeNtT- 
HOUSE + Roor 5d.] A root like that of a pent- 
house, sloping in one direction only; a shed-roof. 

1835 Court Mag. Vi. 66/2 Her masts struck, her rigging 
down, and her lull covered in with a pent-roof thatch, from 
stem to stern, 1894 H. Sretcut Middcrdale 373 A pecultar 
feature of this old homestead is an open pent-roof or arcade. 

Pentrough (pe‘ntrf). [f Pen sd.1 3 + 
Troucn.] <A trough, channel, or conduit, usually 
of planks or boards, constructed to convey the 
water from a head of water formed by a ‘pen’ 
(see PEN sd.) 3) to the place where its force is 
applied, as in a water-mill. (Cf. PEnsrocx 1.) 

1793 fraus. Soc. Arts X1. 163 A Pentrough for equalizing 
the water falling on waler-wheels. 1853 Giynn Powes 
Water 43 Yhere is a sluice to regulate the supply at top, 
fixed in the pentrough, and anotber at bottom which regu- 
lates the expenditure. 

Pentstemon, penstemon (pen(t)stiman). 
Bot. [mod.L. Penistémon (Mitchell, 1748), irveg. 
(for *pentastemon) f. Gr. mévre five + otjpwy, taken 
as =stamen; from the rudimentary fifth stamen 
in addition to the four perfect ones characteristic 
of the order. The spelling and pronunciation 
fenstemon are common in popular use.] 

A genus of herbaceous plants of the N.O. Scvo- 
fhulariacer, natives of America, cultivated for 
their showy clustcred flowers, which are usually 
tubular and two-lipped, and of various colours. 

1760 J. Lee /utrod. Bot. App. 322 Pentstemon, Chelone. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 1. 325 Penstemons 
may be raised from slips struck in heat. 188r CrarK Russewi. 
Ocean Free-L. viii, Beds of dahlias, lilies... roses, pentstemons, 

Pentyce, -ys, -yse, obs. forms of PENTHOUSE. 

Pentyl, ete. Chem.: see under PENTANE. 

+Penuary. ss. rare. [f. late L. penudrius 
adj. = fendrius of or for provisions, f. pezzes store 
ot provision of food; cf. pendrius, -ta sb. store- 
house, granary.] A storehouse. 

1607 Bp. J. Kine Serum. 5 Nov. 31 A whole penuarie and 
store-house of sin. 1633 T. Apams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 1 How 
would they , . fill their barns, their granaries, penuaries. /d/d. 
6 Their vault was a penuary and storehouse of destruction. 

Penuchle, penuckle, var. PinocLeE, card-game. 

Penult (p/nvlt), @ and sd. [Originally an 
abbreviated way of writing the word PENULTIMA.] 

A. adj. Last but one, penultimate. (Common 
in Sc. in 16-17th c., mostly in reference to the day 
of the month; in later use chiefly scientific.) 

1539 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot.in Pitcairn Crint. Trials 
I. 299 * New zeris Gittis, be pennult and last dayis of December. 
1589 R. Bruce Serw., /sa. xxxviii (1843) 164 The penult 
verse of the chapter, 1597 Moutry /utrod. Alus. 76 In 
your penult and antepenult notes, you stande still with 
your descant. 1636 W. Scot Agoé. Narr. (1846) 127 Moderator 
of the penult General Assembly. 1675 Grecory in Rigaud 
Corr, Sci. Meu (1841) 11. 266 De Beaune hath that metbod 
of removing the penult term .. without fractions, 1695 
SipBap A ntobiog. (1834) 132, I came over the fells to Jed- 
burgh. .tbe penult day of October 1662. 1762 Kames Zéenz. 
Crit. xviii. (1833) 308 In the penult line, the proper place of 
the musical pause is at the end of the fifth syllable. 1828 
Star« £lem, Nat. (fist, 11. 160 Lateral appendages of the 
penult segment..fleshy. 1838 Sir W. Hamttton in Reia’s 
Ws. 11.690/1 The penult note applies to these. 1852 Dana 
Crust.1. 76 The penult joint of the eight posterior legs. 

B. sd. +1. The last day but one (ofa month). S¢. 

a1s72 Knox Hist. Ref Wks. 1846 I. 144 The Cardinalt 
..caused all Bischoppis..to be convocat to Sanctandrose 
against the penult of Februare. a 1639 Srotriswoon //isé. 
Ch. Scot. vt. (1677) 351 They came to London the penult of 
the moneth. 2@ 4279 Seatpinc Troud, Chas. J (Bann, Cl.) 90 
Upon Thursday the penult of January. 

Z. Gram. The last syllable but one. 


PENULTIM. 


1828 in Wester. 1871 Public Sch. Lat. Grant.6 Words | 
of more than two syllables have their Accent on the Penult 
when long. 1875 WHirvney 47/¢ Lang. vii. 126 “‘Vhe penult 
of ‘rzedde’ had a long vowel before a doubled consonant. 

+ Penu'ltim, -ime, @. and sé. Oés. [ad. L. 
penultine-us >. see next. Cf. F, pénultiéme (13th 
ce. in Littré).] ast but one; = PENULTIMATE., 

¢1532 Du Wes /utrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 931 The tone hath 
an @ in the penultyme syllable. 1638 Six B. TuKe in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. Ser. ui. III. 223 At London, the penultyme of 
August, 1538. 1655 Fuccer CA. //ist, vi. iil. 324 A second 
Race succeeded, derived from Norman Darcy the Penultim 
Lord in the last Pedigree. 1725 Stoane Famaica 11. 196 
The two first and last pairs [of legs] being two inches long, 
the Penultime not much more than half so much. 

| Penultima (péinvlima). [Lat., properly 
penultima, fem. of penzltimius PENULTIMATE (sc. 
syllaba or nola), f. pene almost + ze//imues last.] 
The last syllable but one (of a word or verse). In 
quot. 1776, the last but one of a series of notes. 

1589 Purtennam Exg. Poesie 11. iv. (Arb.) 85 The sharpe 
accent falles vpon the penultima or last saue one sillable of 
the verse. 1749 Power Pros. Numbers 26 It is plain he read 
it thus ecuadpperyy, without any Regard to the Accent on 
the Penultima (xe), 1776 Burney //7s¢. Alnus. 1.9 Paranete 
Syuemmenon, penultima of this tetracbord. 

Penultimate (pinzltimét), a and sd. [f. 
Pene-, L. pene almost + ULTIMATE, after L. 
penultim-us; see prec.} 

A. adj. Last but one; next before the last of 
a series of things. (Chiefly in scientific and 
technical use.) b. Occurring on the last syllable 


but one: cf. B. a. 

1677 Prot Oxfordsh. 15 They [sounds of an echo] next 
strike the ultimate secondary object, then the penultimate 
and antepenultimate. 1709 Barnes in Hearne Collect. 
8 Feb. (O. H.S.) II. 167 Thanks for your penultimate 
rhapsody. 1727-41 CuampBers Cycl., Penultima, or Penul- 
timate, in grammar, denotes the syllable, or foot, immedi- 
ately before the last.. Hence antepenultimate is that before 
the penultimate, or the last but two. 1813 Byron Sz. 
Abydos 1. xx. note, One more revise—positively the last .. 
—at any rate, the Zezultimate. 1834 McMurtrie Cuvicr’s 
Anim, Kingd. 249 The penultimate whorl forms..a depres- 
sion which gives the aperture more or less of the figure of 
acrescent. 1881 Mivart Caé 99 The penultimate phalanx 
of each digit..is hollowed out on its outer side. 

b. 1852 Marsy Lect. Eng. Lang, 380 The great frequency 
of ultimate and penultimate accentuation. 

B. sé. The last member but one of a series: 
spec. a. Gram. The last syllable but one of a 
word. b. Waist. The lowest card but one ofa suit. 


ce. Math. (sce quot. 1872). 

[1727-41: see A.] 1823 Crass Zechuol. Dict., Penultimate, 
the last syllable but one in a word. 1846 in WorcesTEr. 
1872 Caytey Coll. Math. Papers VIII. 526, I have had 
occasion to consider. the form of a curve about to degenerate 
into a system of multiple curves; a simple instance is a 
trinodal quartic curve about to degenerate into the form 
a*y? =o, or say a ‘penultimate’ of x?2y7=0. 1876 C. M. 
Davies Unorth. Lond, 313 He..also leaned to long penulti- 
mates in Phrygia and Libya. 1876 A. CAMPBELL-WALKER 
Correct Card Gloss. (1880) 13 Penultimate, the.— Beginning 
with the lowest card but one of tbe suit you lead originally, 
if it contains more than four cards. 

Penultimatum (p/noltimé*tim).  zonce-wd. 
[after PeNULTIMATE and ULTImMATUM.] A demand 
amounting almost to an ultimatum, or sent imme- 


diately before an ultimatum. 

1882 Daily Tel. 29 May 5 The Consuls-General hand in an 
ultimatum, or penultimatum, to a recalcitrant Ministry. 
1899 Westm. Gaz. 6 Nov. 3/2 Nearly three weeks after the 
rejection of the ‘ penultimatum ’. 

| Penumbra (pfny‘mbra). [mod.L. (Kepler, 
1604), f. PeNE-, L. pxze almost + UmBra shadow. 
Cf. F. pénombre (1671 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1, The partially shaded region around the shadow 
of an opaque body, where only a part of the light 
from the luminous body is cut off; the partial 
shadow, as <listinguished from the total shadow or 
umbra; esp, that surrounding the total shadow of 
the moon, or of the earth, in an eclipse, producing 
Trespeetively a partial (or annular) eclipse of the 
sun, or a fainter obscuration bordering the full 
shadow on the disk of the moon. 

{1604 Kerter Ad Vitell. Paralifom. 239 Quod est inter 
KL,NM penumbra dicatur, LN vero elie 1709 M. G. 
Hanscnius (in Kepler’s Wks. ed. Frisch III. 516) Umbra 
penumbraeque (quam primus ipse in astronomiam introduxit).] 

1666 Phil, 7rans.1.348 ‘The Moon was not at all obscured 
by the true shadow, but entred only a little into the 
Penumbra. 1690 Leysourn Czuos. Alath. 745 be Pen- 
ambra towards the perfect Shadow, does, little by little, 
grow more and more obscure. 1769 Hirst in Phil. Trans. | 
LIX. 231, I saw a kind of penumbra or dusky shade, which 
preceded the first external contact two or three seconds of 
time. 1812 WoopHouse Astron, xxxv. 366 Vhe time at 
which the Moon first enters the Earth’s penumbra. 1869 
Tynpatt Notes Lect. Light § 12 \f the source of light be 
a foint, the shadow is sharply defined; if the source be a 
luminous sxzface, the perfect shadow is fringed by an im- 
perfect shadow called a penumbra. 

b. The lighter outer part or border ofa sun-spot, 
surrounding the darker central nucleus or zeazbra. 

1834 Mrs. SoMERVILLE Connex. Phys. Sc. xxxvil. (1849) 425 
One of these spots..with its penumbra, occupied an area of | 
3780 millions of square miles. 1868 Lockyer Guillemin's 
/Icavens (ed. 3) 48 If the spot and its penumbra are formed 
hy aconical opening, the sloping sides of which reveal to us 
the thickness of tle envelopes. 
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e. Painting. (See quot.) 

1826 Erues Dict. Fine Arts, Penumbra, in painting, 
drawing, &c., that point of a picture or drawing where the 
shade blends itself with the light... hese gradations should 
be nearly imperceptible. 

2. fig. A partial shade or shadow (in various 
metaphorical applications), esp. regarded as border- 
ing upon a fuller or darker one. 

1801 Mar. Epcewortn Axzgelina iv, I will defend him, 
madam,..against every shadow, every penuinbra of aristo- 
cratic insolence. 1836 J. Apsott IV/ay to do Good vi. 187 It 
is but a penumbra, a twilight of virtue and happiness. 1862 
Masson in Alacm Mag. Aug. 319 Those who can surround 
a definite designation with the due penumbra. 

Penumbral (piny-mbral), 2. [f. prec. + -a.] 
Of, pertaining to, of the nature of, or characterized 
by a penumbra or partial shadow. Also fig. 

Penumbral eclipse, a lunar eclipse in which only the 
penumbra falls on the moon’s disk. 

1768 Phil. Trans, LVIII. 331 It was remarkably distinct 
from the penumbral shade. 1822 Imison Sc. & Art 1. 443 
Places which fall within this penumbral cone, and are out 
of the dense shadow. 1856 KANE Arct. Lafl. Il. i. 14 We 
are looking forward to this more penumbral darkness as an 
era. It has now been fifty-two days since we could read 
suchtype. 1884 Tynpate ZedZ. in 7 ies 26 Nov., Between 
truth and untruth there lies a penumbral zone which belongs 
equally to both; and I have often admired the adroitness 
with which Mr. Chamberlain sails within the ‘ half-shadow '. 


Penu'mbrous, 2. reve". [See -ous.] = prec. 

1887 W. Hotman Hunt in Contemp, Rev. July 24 In the 
penumbrous dulness J discerned a mass of white rock lead- 
ing to the higber level. 

+Penur. Obs. rare—'. [For *penure, ad. L. 
peniiria (cf. provincia, province).] = PENURY 1. 
So + Penured a. rave—' [-ED*], reduced to desti- 


tution, 

o1461 Pastor Lett. 1). 74 He is a gentylman, and of is 
kyne, and in gret penur. 1570 Foxe 4. & Af. (ed. 2) 166/2 
The people penured with famine woulde go xl. together 
vpon the rockes,..and. .throw them selues down to the sea. 

Penurious (p/niiivrias), 2. [= obs. F. penze- 
riewx (15th c.), It. perzurioso (Florio), med.L. 
péniirios-us, £. L. penuria: see PENuRY and -ovs.] 

+1. In want; needy, beggarly, indigent, poverty- 
stricken (also fg.) ; with of, lacking, wanting in. 

1596 Spenser /. QO. v. v. 46 Die rather would he in 
penurious paine, .. Then his foes love or liking entertaine. 
1607 Suaks. Timon iw. ili. 92. 1614 Dyke Ayst. Self-De- 
cetving (1615)57 Dives, rich in this world, became exceeding 
penurious in the other. a 1618 Raveicu Advice of Son (1651) 
5 God is not so penurious of friends, as to hold himself and 
his Kingdome saleable for the refuse and reversions of their 
lives, wbo have sacrificed the principal thereof to his enemies. 

+b. Of things, circumstances, material condi- 
tions: Of, pertaining to, or associated with want ; 
poor, scanty, exiguous ; barren, unfertile. (In the 


effect upon persons, passing into a fig. sense of 2.) 

1621 Donne in Fortesc. Papers (Camden) 157 Neyther.. 
knowes how narrow and penurious a fortune I wrestle with 
in thys world, 1626 Bacon Sylva § 93-It is certain, that 
White is a penurious Colour, and where moisture is scant... 
Blew Violets. .if they be starved, turn Pale and White. 1633 
Prynné Histriomastix 322 In these penurious times, who 
can hardly spare..balfe so much? @1639 W. WHATELEY 
Prototypes 1, xxxix. (1640) 12 Seven most scant and penuri- 
ous yeares of great famine. 1775 Jonnson I} est. /sl. Scot. 
Wks. X. 438 But where the climate is unkind and the ground 
penurious. 1789 G. Wuite Seldorne (1853) 3 Swell to a lake 
the scant penurious rill. : : 

2. Niggardly, stingy, parsimonious, grudging ; 
hence ¢vansf. indicative of stinginess, meagre, 
slight, mean, ‘shabby’, 

1634 Mitton Comus 726 As agrudging master, Asa penuri- 
ous niggard of his wealth. 1778 Jounson Let. to F. Nichols 
26 Nov., I am very well contented tbat the Index is settled 
for. Though the price is low it is not penurious. 1796 
Burke Let. Noble Ld. Wks. VIII. 29, 1 ever held a scanty 
and penurious justice to partake of the nature of a wrong. 
1830 D'Israeui Chas. J/, IIL. viii. 163 The most affluent of 
our nobility, was penurious in his loans to the King. 

Jig. 1894 Marg. Sauissury Address to Brit. A ssoc.8 Aug. 
Lord Kelvin limited the period of organic life upon the 
earth toa hundred million years, and Professor Tait 1n a still 
more penurious spirit cut that bundred down to ten. 

+3. Fastidious, dainty: see quot. Obs. rare. 

1721 Baitey, Pexurtous, covetous, niggardly, stingy; also 
nice. 1730 Swirt Panegyrick on Dean 144 She's grown so 
nice, and so penurious, With Socrates and Epicurius. (#ote, 
Ignorant ladies often mistake the word Jexurious for nice 
and dainty.) 

Penu'‘riously, adv. [f. prec. + -1y2.] In 
a penurious manner; + 1ndigently, starvingly, 
poorly (oés.); grudgingly; scantily ; meanly. 

1599 B. Jonson Cyathia's Rev. 1. ii, Unlesse ’twere Lent, 
Ember-weeks, or fasting dayes, when the place is most 
penuriously emptie of all other good outsides. 1633 T. 
Apvams £27. 2 Peter ii. 15 Nor is it enough to clear thee, 
that thou didst not injuriously get what thou hast penuriously 
kept. 1782 Miss Burney Ceczéia v. ii, Her mother was 
determined. .to live as penuriously as ever. 1786 W. Gicpin 
Lakes Cumbld, (1808) 11, xxix. 228 A river, considerable in 
its dimensions; tho penuriously supplied with water. 1860 
Morey Wetherd. (1868) II. xviii. 447 Elizabetb .. shrank 
penuriously from the expenses of war. 


Penu‘riousness. [f.asprec.+-NESS.] +a. 
loverty, want, scantness, dearth (ods.) b. Niggard- 
liness, stinginess, meanness. Also jig. 

¢ 1629 Donne Sermt., Fohn x, 10 (1640) 72 With what penuri- 
ousnesse..ofdevotion, .ofreverence do you meet him [Christ] 
here? 1630 /éid., ¥ob xvi. 17. 132 The penuriousnesse of my 
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fortune contracted by my sins. 1672 Witkins Nat. Relig. 
334 Those, that out of penuriousness can scarce afford them- 
selves the ordinary conveniences of life out of their large 
possessions, have been always accounted poor. 1759 DitworTH 
Lope 126 ‘lo shew the waste of some, and the sordid penuri- 
ousness of others. 1848 Mite Pol. can. 1. vii. § 3 (1876) 173 
‘They are oftener accused of penuriousness than prodigality, 

+ Penu‘rity. Sc. Obs. [f. L.pénirvia Penury, 
with change of suffix: see -1Ty.] = PENURY 1, 2. 

c1480 Henryson Jest. Cres. 321 Greit penuritie Thow 
suffer sall, and as ane beggar die. 1513 Douctas ineis 1. 
Prol. 386 Tuichand our tongis penurite. 1533 BELLENDFN 
Livy un. v.(S. T.S.) 144 Na penurite of vittalis suld follow. 
1577 Aberdeen Regr. (1848) 11. 30 The exorbitant dartht of 
victuall and penurite thairoff. 1596 Datrympce tr. Leséie's 
Hist, Scot. 1. 35 In vthir places, for the penuritie of wodis, 
out of the 3eard we cutt peates. 

+ Penurous, a. Ods. rare—), [f. PENUR or 
PeENnuRY + -ous.] Lacking, wanting. 

1594 Carew 7 asso (1881) 50 Who list not peace, warre take 
he as his owne, For store of brawles was neuer penurous, 

Penury (peniiiri). Also5 pennury, penowry, 
(punyrie). [ad. L. Aézdérta or peniiria want, need; 
perh. through F, pévzerze (15th c. in Littré).] 

1. The condition of being destitute of or straitened 
in the necessaries of life; destitution, indigence, 
want; poverty. 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) V. 51 Origenes, lefte in grete 
pennury [i susma penurta), helde a scole of grammar at 
Alexandrye. ¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aynion iv. 121 Late 
vs goo agenst her..and tell her our grete penurye and our 
nede. 1526 Tinpace Luke xxi. 4 But she of her penury {so 
16113 1881 A.V. want] hath cast in all the substaunce that 
she hadde. 1600 SHaxs. A. Y. LZ. 1. i, 42 Shall I keepe your 
hogs, and eat huskes with them? What prodigall portion 
haue I spent, that I should come to such penury? 1624 
Donne Serm., /sa. vii. 14 (1640) 13 The sheaves in harvest, 
to fill all penuries. 1750 Gray Elegy 51 Chill J-enury 
repress'd their noble rage. @1839 Praep Poewts (1864) II. 
237 Penury with love, J will not doubt it, Is better far than 
palaces without it. 1874 Green Short Hist. ix. § 5 645 
Shaftesbury’s course rested..on the belief that the penury 
of the Treasury left Charles at his mercy. 

2. Lack, dearth, scarcity, scantness, insufficiency, 
want (of something material or immaterial). 

1447 in Zfist. Acad, Oxon. (O, H.S.) 1. 261 Pe gret.. 
multitude of scolars, and the gret penury of boks pat 
ben amang us. 1454 Kolls of Parlt. V. 272/1 The greet 
punyrie and scarsite of money. 1615 G. SAnDys 7vav. 97 
Ina maruellous penury of water. 1699 GarTH Disfens. v. 
65 You owe..to your stars your penury of sense. +779 J. 
Moore View Soc. Fr. (1789) 1. vii. 50 There is an absolute 
penury of public news. 1839 De Quincey Recoll. Lakes 
Wks. 186211. 127 In early youth I laboured under a peculiar 
embarrassment and penury of words. : . 

3. Penuriousness, miserliness, parsimoniousness. 
Now rare. 

1651 Jer. TAyior Serm. for Year 11. x. 130 God sometimes 
punishes .. idlenesse with vanity, penury with oppression. 
1685 DryDEn 7hren. August. 500 Let them not still be 
obstinately blind, .. with malignant penury To starve the 
royal vertues of his mind. 1754 Foote Knights 1. Wks. 1799 
I. 62 He is a thrifty, wary, man... The very abstract of 
penury! 1806 Mertcatre in Owen MWellesley's Desp. 810 
When, by a cold penury, I blast the abilities of a nation, 
the ill I may do is beyond all calculation. 1871 R. Ectis 
Catullus xxiii. 4 A father and a step-dame Each for penury 
fit to tooth a flint-stone. 

Penwiper (penwoi:pa:). [f. PEN 53.2 4 + 
Wiprer.] <A contrivance for cleaning a pen by 
wiping the ink from it; usually consisting of one or 
more pieces of cloth folded or fastened together, 
but also made in other forms (specified as ‘ brush 
penwiper ’, ‘ tassel penwiper ’, and the like) ; often 
of ornamental or fanciful design. 

1848 THackeray Bk, Snobs xxiv, The penwiper..was the 
imitation of a..dahlia. 1865 Dickens AZu?t. Fr. 1. i, I only 
make pincushions and pen-wipers to use up my waste. 

Jig. 1900 T. Fowter in NV. & Q. oth Ser. VI. 74 The ‘ pen- 
wiper ', a small piece of folded silk which is attached to the 
back of the proctor’s gown [at Oxford]. 

Penwoman (penwu:man). [f. Pen 56.2 4 + 
Woman, after gersan.] A woman skilled in the 
use of the pen; a female wiiter. (Usually with 
qualifying adj.) 

1748 RicHarbson Clarissa (1811) J. xlii. 329 O what a 
ready penwoman! 1818 Scott //rt. Midd. XXXIX, I ani nae 
great pen-woman, and it is near eleven o'clock o’ the night. 
1880 Disraeu Lxdym. lix, Mrs. Neuchatel was a fine 
penwoman; her feelings were her facts, and her ingenious 
observations of art and nature were ber news. , 

Hence Pe‘nwomanship [after penmanship], the 
practice or art of a penwoman ; feminine writing. 

1775 S. J. Pratr Liberal Opin. (1783) III. 144 She began 
again to indulge her favourite pleasures of penwoman- 
ship, 1803 SoutHEy Leé?. (1856) I. 211 Senhora, it is a hand. 
writing of tbe feminine gender—it is penwomanship. 

Penworth, obs. f. fe22’0rth, PENNY WORTH. 

Peny, Penyde, obs. forms of PENNY, PENIDE. 

Penyriall, Penyston, obs. ff. PENNYROYAL, 
PENISTONE. 

Penytancer(e, -enser, etc., var. PENITENCER. 

Peolour, variant of PetuRE! Oés., fur. 

Peon (pin). Also (in sense 1) 7 pion, pyone, 
pe-une, peun. [In sense 1, ad. Pg. pedo pedes- 
trian, foot-soldier, day-labourer, and F. 70x, foot- 
soldier, footman, servant on foot, whence in some 
I. Indian vernaculars 7472; in sense 2,a. Sp. peor 
in same senses; = OF «peor, It. pedone, med.L. 


PEONAGE. 
fedén-em foot-soldier, f. L. ps, ped-em foot. A 
doublet of Pawn 56.1, OF. paoz.] 
1. In India: a, A foot-soldier. b. A native 


constable. ec, An attendant or orderly; a footman 


or messenger. ; 

1609 W. Fincn in Purchas Pilg77zis (1625) iv. iv. § 3- 421 
The first of February, the Captaine {Hawkins} departed 
with fiftie Peons, and certaine Horsemen. 1613 1/d.1¥. vili. 
§ 3. 484 Dispeeded one of my Pions to Lownbander with 
a Letter. 163z R. Cartwricut in St. Pagers, Col., E. Indies 
290 His poor man..was met with by the Governors ‘ pyones” 
..and clapt upin prison. 1638 Sir I, Hervert 7 raz. (ed. 2) 
35 With some Pe-unes (or black foot-boyes who can pratle 
some English) we rode to Surat. 1687 A. Love tt tr. 
Thevenot’s Trav. 1.1.1. 2 These Pions of the Custom-bouse 
{in India]. 1697 Dampirr Voy. round World (1699) 507 At 
this Moors Town they got a Peun to be their Guide to the 
Moguls nearest Camp. 1747 Gentl. Mag. July 341 The 
whole French garrison of Pondicherry, consisting of about 
rooo regular troops, 200 trained peons, and many others. 
1840 Matcom Yrav. Hindustan Gloss., Pcon (pronounced 
Pune), a Hindu constable. 1896 Croker I’tllage Tales 2 
Body-servants, peons, syces, and all the barrack dhobies. 

2. In Spanish America: A day-labourer; in S. 
America, a man or boy leading a horse or mule ; 
in Mexico, sec. a debtor held in servitude by his 
creditor till his debts are worked off. 

1828 C. Braxp Jrad. loy. Pern v. 104 The mules were 
straying about..and our wild, uncouth-looking peons were 
assembled round a fire, under the lee of a large rock. 1860 
Tytor Anakuac xi. (1361) 291 If a debtor owes money and 
cannot pay it, his creditor is allowed by law to makea slave 
or geon of him until the debt is liquidated. 1880 C. R. 
Marknam Pernv. Bark xxiii. 257 The mule owner brought 
with him a strong lad as peon, to assist in loading and 
unloading the beasts. 

attrié, 185% Mayne Reip Scalp //unt. x. 76 We sce the 
clumsy hoe in the hands of the peon serf. 1874 RaymMonp 
Statist. Mines & Mining 332 Peon labor was but a trifling 
expense to the employer. 

Peonage (pi6nédz). [f. prec. +-ace.] The 
work or service of a peon; the system of having or 
using peons or enslaved debtors. 

1. In S. America, attendance upon a horse or 
mule; in Mexico sfec. the condition of a peon serf, 
servitude for debt ; the system of holding peons. 

1850 G. A. McCatt Lett. /r. Frontiers (1868) 500 The 
greatest lever that could be used in overturning the present 
system of peonage. 1850 ©. W. Hoimes Lésie V. xit. (1887) 
134 The master who held her in peonage, 1870 J. Ontos 
Andes & Amazors iv. (1876) 79 Horse hire, peonage, and 
most mechanical work must be paid for in advance. 1903 
Times 25 Nov. 5/6 Vhe peonage system in the South 
practically amounts to an attempt to restore slavery under 
another name. : 

2. In India: The service or employment of peons 
as messengers, etc. : see prec. I. 

1900 Jndian Engineering 24 Feb. 115 The hourly post.. 
a far more satisfactory agency for the spread of their price- 
lists than the old cumbersome and unreliable peonage. 

Peornick, obs: form of P.xonic. 

1706 Hearne Collect. (O. U.S.) 1. 171 Dr. Eaton writ 
a Discourse of alst a sheet on Peonick verse, 

Peonied: see l’lonev. 

Peonism (pi 6niz’m). 
PEONAGE I. 

1864 Wesster cites D, WeasTer. 

Peony (pz6ni). Forms: a. 1 peonie. 8. 3 
pyone, (pioine), 4 piane, 4-5 pione, 5 pyon, 
-oun, -an, (pyione), y. 5-6 pyonie, -ony, 
-onye, pionye, pyany, -ye,6 pionee, 6-7 pionie, 
peionie, peonie, 6-9 piony, 7 peiony, pronie, 
8 pioney, %- peony,7- peony. [In OF., peonie 
wk. fem., ad. late L. (and It.) peonza, L. pxonia 
(Pliny); in ME., prone, a. northern F.(Norm. and 
Picard) Aone = OF. peone, peoine, piotne, mod.F. 


prvoine; in isth c., pyonte, piony, peony, peony, 
conformed to L. pxénia, a. Gr. maovia the peony, 
f. Maw, Paeon, the name of the pliysician of the 
gods, a physician; cf. matwvtos healing, medicinal.]} 

1. A plant (or flower) of the genus /’xonia(N.O. 
Ranunculacee), comprising stout herbs, or rarely 
shrubs, with large handsome globular flowers of 
various shades of red and white, often becoming 
double under cultivation ; ess. the commonly culti- 
vated 2. officinalis, a native of central Asia and 


southern Europe, with flowers usually dark red. 

The root, flowers, and seeds were formerly used in medi- 
Cine, and tbe seeds also as a spice (quots. 1299, 1362, etc.). 

Male and female Peony, old names for P. corallina and 
P, officinalis respectively. (Tbese names are erroneously 
reversed in Miller's Gardener's Dict. and New Syd, Soc. 
Lex.) Tree Peony, the shrubby species P. Moufan,a native 
of China. 

a. c1000 Sax. Leechd, 1. 168 Deos wyrt Se man peonian 
nemne6é wars funden fram peonio bam ealdre. 

B. ¢1265 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 557/28 Pionia i. pioine. 
1299 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 495, iij li. de pyone, 
lijs. ij@. ob, 1362 Lanct. P. PZ. A, v. 155, I haue peper and 
piane (B. v. 312 piones; C. vi. 359 pionys) anda pound of 
garlek. az1qg00 Pistill of Susan 108 Pe persel, be passenep 
--Pe pyon, pe peere. cxgso Cov. Alyst. (Shaks. Soc.) 22 
Here 1s peper, pyan, and swete lycorys. 

y- 14.. Stockh. Med. MS. u. 336 in Anglia XVI. 315 
Take v greynesofpionye. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 395/2 Pyany, 
herbe, pronia. bid. 401/1 Pyony, herbe, idem quod pyanye. 
3533 Exyor Cast. Helthe im. v. (1539) 60b, Pourgers of 
choler..Pyonie, 1548 Turner Names of Herbes 59 Peony 
tbe female growetb tn euery countrey, but I neuer saw the 
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PEOPLE. 


male sauing only in Anwerp. 1s91 Sytvester Du Bartas | (where the Revisers of 1881-5 have uniformly 


1. tii. 712 About an Infants neck hang Peonie, It cures 
Alcydes cruell Maladie. 1610 W. Forkincuam Art of Survey 
1, ii, 38 Dry earth for Peionie, witb sand for Paunces. 1706 
Puitirs, Pzonia, tbe Peony or Piony, a Flower, tbe 
Roots of which are of great Use in Pbysick. 1784 Cowrer 
Yask \. 35 There might ye see tbe pioney spread wide, The 
full-blown rose, the sbepherd and his lass. 1867 Pearson 
Hist. Eng. 1.56 Itis even possible that to Rome we owe 
tbe rose, tbe lily, and tbe peony. 

2. alirib. and Comb. a. atirtib. or as adj. Re- 
sembling a peony-flower, dark red; esp. of the 
cheeks, plump and rosy. b. Comé., as peony-bush, 
-root, -seed; peony-faced adj.; + peony-kernel, 
a peony-seed ; +peony-water, a drink made from 
the peony. 

1548 Turner Names of Ierbes 59 Peony roote is hote in 
the fyrst and dry in tbe thyrde degree. 1694 Satmon Bate’s 
Dispens. (1713) 16 2 You may give it either alone, or in Black- 
cherry-water, or Peony-Water. 1796 Mrs. GLasse Cookery 
xxi. 327 Stick the cream with piony kernels. 1810 Splendid 
Follies \11. 48 Mopping their piony cheeks with a handker- 
chief. 1892 I’. Harpy IV ed/- Beloved 1. v, The beating of the 
wind and rain and spray had inflamed her cbeeks to peony 
hues. 1895 Daily Chron. 28 Aug. 3/5 Rose-flowered, pzony- 
flowered, and Japanese asters, 

People (pzp'l), s¢. Forms: a. 3-6 peple; 
(3-5 pepule, 4-6 -ul, 5-6 -ull(e; 4-5 pepille, 4-6 
-ill, 3-6 -il; 5 pepylle, 5-6 -yll; 6 Sc. peiple, 
7 peeple). 8. 4-5 poeple, (5 -ul), 5- people, 
(5 peopel, -ull). +. 3-5 puple, (5 pupile, -ill, 
-yll, -ull); 4-5 peuple. 48. 4-5 pople, (4 -ille, 
5-6 -il). [a. AF. focple (Britton), people (Rolls 
of Parlt.) =OF. pople, poeple, pueple, peuple, puple 
= Pr. poble, pobol, Sp. pueblo, \t. popolo:—L. popi- 
Jum, acc. of populus the people, the populace.] 

1. A body of persons composing a community, 
tribe, race, or nation; = FoLkK i. Sometimes 
viewed as a unity, sometimes as a collective of 
number. a. In singular, as a collective of unity. 

{raga Britton t. Introd., Edward. . Roide Engleterre. .De- 
Sirauntz pes entre le poeple ge est en nostre proteccioun.] 
1340-70 Alex, & Dind, 1089 So..3e ben by-set In anyle, pat 
ber may comen in 30ur kip non vnkoube peple. ¢1375 Sc. 
Leg. Saints it, (f’andus) 461 Pu{Rome)art digne callit to be 
now haly folk and pepill chosyn. /6/d. iv. (Facobus) 16 Pis 
James,..be wa can ta to spanze..pat puple to cristyne 
treutht to brynge. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 180 Til so befell, 
+eTbat god a poeple tor himselve Hath chose. a@ 1400-50 
Alexander 3412 lik a pepill his possession in pes mo3t he 
broweke. 1562 Wtn3et Cert. /ractatis i. Wks. (S. T.S.) 1. 
Setting vp ane peple heidles left of God. 1611 Breaum. & 
Fi. King & no K.1.i, I were much better be a king of beasts 
Than sucha people. 1835 Lytton Récauzi u. vi, Rienzi _ad- 
dressed the Populace, whom he had suddenly elevated into 
aTeople. 1852 Tennyson Ode Dk. Wellington 151 A people's 
voice! we area people yet. 1862 StanLey Fez. CA. (1877) 
Lv. 7 Whatever history exists is the history of a man,.. but 
not of a people. 

b. In sing. form, construed as a plural. 

13.. Cursor N. 7323 (Cott.) Omang pir puple [G., Tr. pis 
folk, #. paire folk] sal pou latt A stalworth man pat saul 
haitt. 1340-70 Alex. & Dind. 4 Pere wilde contre was wist 
& wondurful peple, pat weren proued ful proude. 1600 J. 
Pory tr. Leo's Africa Introd. 41 Quer against which cape.. 
do tnhabite the people called Bramas. 1611 Pipe /sa, viii 
1g Should nota people seeke vntotheir God? ak Boa ill 
f’rocopius t. 13 This people are Christians,..and have. .been 
subject to the King of Persia. 1857 Duckce Crotlic. I. xiii, 
745 Every people worthy of being called a nation possess in 
their own language ample resources for expressing the 
highest ideas. 


ce. pl. peoples, nations, races (= L. popreli, 


gentes). 


This plural form was avoided in 16thc, Bible versions, and 
by many 17th and r8the, writers; seed. It was thought to 
require defence or explanation even in 1817 and 1830. 
¢€ 1374 Cuaucer former Age 2 A Blysful lyf,.. Ledden the 
oeples in tbe former age. 1382 Wyciir Rev. x. 11 It be- 
Foaetl thee eftsoone to prophecie to hethen men, and to 
puplis [Tinpate to Gexeva people, RAew., 1611, R. VY. 
peoples), and to langagis,and to many kingis. [So xvii. 15 in 
the same versions.) 1430-40 Lypc. Bochas i. 1. (1554) 33/b, 
Obedience. .combinetb the true opinions In hertes of peoples. 
1551 Roninsontr. AJore's Utop.1. (1895) 26 So manye strange 
and vnknowne peoples and countreis. 1582, 1611 {see 1382 
above] Before nations and peoples. 1639 Futter ‘oly 
War ¥. xiii, (1840) 266 Saladin answered him, that he also 
ruled over as many peoples. 1665 BovLe Occas. Rcfl. ¥. i. 
(1848) 298 A Throne, to which above an hundred other 
Peoples paid homage. 1778 Br. Lowtn 7 rans/, Isa. xxxiv. 
1 Draw near, O ye nations, and hearken; And attend to me, 
O ye peoples! 1806 W. Tayror in Ann. Kev. 1V. 218 The 
moral babits of the several peoples of the earth. 1817G.S, 
Faber Eight Dissert. (1845) I. 1. ii. 208 Gen. xlix. 10.. 
people. In the original Hebrew the word is plural. If 
therefore the geety of our ears be offended by the uncouth 
sound of peoples: \et us at least .. substitute the more 
euphonic word nations. 1830 Gen. P. THomrson Exerc. 
(1842) 1.261 To say ‘The Representative of the Jeoples’ [as 
trans. Le Représentant des Peuples] would not be under- 
stood at all. Such, however, is the idiom of the original. 
1853 Wnewe t. Grofius Il. 2 The peoples who had been 
under his authority will be their own masters. 1864 H. 
Spencer Princ. Biol, 1, viii. § Bo I. 241 ‘Whe characters of 
neighbouring peoples. 1877 Morey Crit. AZisc. Ser. ut. 345 
All our English-speaking peoples. 

+d. In the sense ‘nations’ the form feople was 
also used unchanged: constantly so for the Gr. 
and Heb. pl. in Tindale and Coverdale and other 
16th c, Bible versions founded on them (but not in 


Rhem,.); nearly always so in Geneva, and in 1611 


| 
' 


substituted peoples). Also in many 18th c. writers. 

1526 Tinpale Luke it. 31 For myne eyes have sene the 
saveour sent from tbe Wbich thou bast prepared before the 
face of all people [tay Aawy ; so Cover. to Geneva, and 1611 ; 
Wyctir peplis, 7.7. puplis; AAem. and X.V. peoples]. 1535 
CoverDace Ps. Ixvi[i). 3 Let the people prayse the (O God), 
yee let all people prayse the. [So other versions to 16113 
Wyc.ie puplis, &. /%. peoples.] — Dan. iv. 1 Nabuchodo- 
nosor kynge, vnto all people, kynreddes and tunges [Wycttr 
peplis, vy. puplis, 1611 people, A.!”, peoples]. 1567 Gude & 
Godlie B, Ps. ii. (S. T. S.) 85 All natiounis.. The Kingis, and 
the peple, with ane consent, Resistis the, thy power and thy 
gloiz. 1611 Biste /sa. ii, 4 Hee shall iudge among the 
nations, and shall rebuke many people [Wyctte puples, &./. 
peoples]. 16a5 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. ui. sili. (1635) 214 
Letters and discipline were first borrowed from tbe easterne 
people. 1793 JEEEERSON } rit. (1859) IV. 20 It will prove 
that the agents of the two people [the U.S.and FranceJare 
either great bunglers or great rascals, 

e. /ransf. Of animals (in quot., after the Vulg. 
and Heb.). Cf. Fork 1b. 

1382 Wycur Prov. xxx. 25 Amptis, a feble puple, that 
grettben in rep time mete to them [1388 Amtis, a feble puple; 
1535 CovERDaLe, The Emmettes are but a weake people; 
1560 (Genev.), Tbe pismires a people not strong; 1611 Tbe 
A\nts are a people not strong]. 

2. ‘Lhe persons belonging to a place, or consti- 
tuting a particular concourse, congregation, coin- 
pany, or class. Construed as plural. 

As said of a congregation or body of worshippers, it some- 
times approacbes tbe sense of ‘lay people’, ‘laity’: see 4b. 

@ 1300 Cursor AJ. 8651 (Cott.) All folud him,..O be peple 
[#. poeple] of ilk tun. ¢1330 Asis & Amil. 2101 Child 
Amoraunt stode the pople among. 136a Lancv. J. P/. A. 
Prol. 56, I font bere Freres.. Prechinge be peple. c 1400 St. 
Alexins (Laud 622) 563 Ffor lizttynges grete, & ponder blast, 
Wel sore be poeple was agast. 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. 
cexlii. (1482) 282 Was ther a rumour..that kyng Richard 
come to westmynstre, and the peuple of london ranne thyder. 
1548-9 (Mar.) 62 Com. Prayer, Alorn. Prayer, Then shalbe 
read it, lessons distinctely with a loude voice, that the people 
maye beare. 1632 Litncow 7 rav. v. 184 Monasteries, the 
Beople whereof... liue vnder the order of Saint Basile. 1711 
Mrs. Lone in Swist's Wks, (1841) I. 477, 1 wish..you 
would make a pedigree for me ; the people here want sadly to 
know wbatlam. 1739 Gray Lett., fo Ashton 21 Apr., The 
Abbés indeed and men of learning are a People of easy 
access enough. 1855 Macautay /7/is¢. Zvg. xii. 111. 163 The 
people of Cavan nugrated in one body to Enniskillen. 

tb. As collective sing. A body or company of 
persons; a company, a multitude. Also with p/, Ods. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Ant.’s 7.1655 The paleys ful of peples vp 
and doun, Here thre, ther ten. 1390 Gowrr Conf. I, 82 He 
spilleth many 2 word im wast That schal with such a poeple 
trete. c1400 Destr. Troy 1034 He [Hercules] Assemblid of 
Soudiours a full sadde pepull. ¢1449 Pecock Aecpr..v. viii. 
464 Whenne the Peplis weren clepid to gidere to him, 1482 
Warkw. C/von. (Cainden) 8 He..gaderyd a grete peple of 
menne. 1535 CovERDALE 2 Chron. xxx. 13 ‘bere came 
together vnto Ierusalem a greate people, to kepe the feast 
of vnieuended bred. 166a tr. Schol. to H. More's Antid. 
Ath, un. ix. § 2 (1712) 171 Who. .affirms that Witcbes bave 
no more to do with the Devil than other wicked peoples. 

3. Persons in relation to a superior, or to some 
one to whom they belong. Chiefly with possessive. 
a. The lieges or subjects of a king or other ruler, 
spiritual or temporal; the subjects or servants of 
God, of Christ, or of a Saint (quot. ¢1450) con- 
sidered as their personal sovereign or lord; the 
parishioners of a parish priest or parson, the con- 
gregation or ‘flock’ of a pastor, etc, Const. as A/. 

[za9a Barrton 1. v. § 2 En despit et damage de nous et de 
noster poeple.) @1300 Cursor Al. 18371 Pou es pe lauerd..of 
hele, Til all bt peple for to bring Vte of thralhed til} chosling. 
¢ 1430 Lyoc. Alin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 4 Beseching [God]. .to 
send yow prosperite and many 3eris, to the comfort of alle 
jours loving peple. 1444 Rolls of Parlt. V. 8/1 Y° King.. 

avyng compassion of his peoples compleynt. ¢1450S4.Cuth- 
bert (Surtees) 5231 Pe pepil of be saynt Fledd away with pair 
gude, And to durham all pai 30de. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars 
(Camden) 31 For cruelnes that he dyd unto hys perys and 
hys pepull. 1611 Baste Dav. ix. 26 The people ofthe Prince 
that shall come, shall destroy the citie. 1733 Pore £ss. 
Man i, 214 “Twas Virtue only..A Prince the Father of a 
People made, 1851 TENNyson 70 the Qucen vi, She wrought 
ber people lasting good. /éid. ix, Some august decree, 
Which kept her throne unshaken still, Broad-based upon her 
people's will. 1897 Q. Victoria Alessage 22 June, From my 
heart I thank my beloved people. May God bless tbem. 
tgoz K. Epwarp VII Let. to his People 7 Aug., The 
prayers of my People for my recovery were heard. 

transf. 1577 3. Gooce //eresbach's Iusb. w. (1586) 182 
Who[king bee] must himselfe also bee depriued of his wings, 
if he bee to busie headed, and will alwates be carriing his 
people abroade. 

b. The body of attendants, armed followers, re- 
tainers, retinue, workpeople, servants, slaves; also 
(now less usual), crew (of a ship), troops, soldiers, 
‘men’ (in relation to their officers). Const. /. 

13.. Coer de L. 1652 Also Robert Tourneham Gret peple 
witb hynt cam. 13.. A. Adis. 1032 (Bodl, MS.) All be innes 
of be toun Hadden litel foysoun Pat day bat com Cleopatras 
So inychel poeple wip ber was. c 1450 Aferdiz xxviii. 566 The 
kynge Bandemagn assembled his peple that he hadde xxmt, 
1568 Grarton Chron. 1. 42 And onatyme goyng on hunt- 
yng, when he had lost his people, he was destroyed of Wolues, 
1611 Corar. s.v. Mien, 11 est des mens, he is one of my ser- 
uants, people, followers. 1679 Cravernouse Let. Zarl of 
Linlithgow 1 June, 1 mad the best retraite the confusion 
of our people would suffer. 1745 P, Tuomas Fraud. Anson's 
Vey. 51 Commissioned the /7ta/’s prize..with the same 
Commander, Officers and People. 1828 Scotr /, 47. Perth 
xii, Tbe Douglas people are in motion on both sides of the 
river, 1847 G. R. Greig Battle of Waterloo ti, xxx, 245 


at 
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Throughout this inagnificent advance the Duke was up with 
the foremost of his people. 1856 OLmstEeD Slave States 659 
Vegetables for the family, and for the supply of ‘the people’. 
ce. Those to whom any one belongs; the members 
of one’s tribe, clan, family, community, association, 
church, etc., collectively ; esp. in public-school and 
university, and hence in general colloquial parlance. 
One’s parents, brothers and sisters, or other rela- 
tives at home. /eofle-2n-/aw, the relatives of 
one’s wife or husband (co//og.). Const. as i. 

1382 Wvcuir Gen. xxv. 8 Abraham..was deed in a good 
elde .. and he was gaderyd to his puple {1611 was gathered 
to his people}. 1474 Caxton Chesse un. ii. 27 And so a 
Quene ought to be chaste, wyse, of honest peple. 1837 
W. Irvine Capt. Bonneville U1. 246, | have taught him the 
language of my people, 1851 CaRrtyLe Sterling 1. vi. (1872) 
139 Mrs, Sterling and the family had lived..with his Father’s 
people through winter. 1890 WaLForD /favwoc of Suiile 11 
Youths whose ‘ people ’are so sure to be met with in Piccadilly. 
1894 Mrs. Dyan AM tn a Man's K. (1899) 262 John and 
I went down into Devonshire, for me to be introduced to my 
people-in-law, youknow. 1897 Max Pemperton in Windsor 
Wag. Jan. 267/2 A sense of freedom from the narrower con- 
trol of home and people. 1902 /ton Glossary 25 Boys 
always speak of their relations as ‘their people’. This of 
course is not by any means restricted to Eton. Afod. 
(Oxonian) ‘1 shall have my people up at the Eights’. 

4. The common people, the commonalty; the 
mass of the community as distinguished from the 
nobility and ruling or official classes. Const. as J/. 

[1306 Rolls of Parlt. 1. 219/1 Pur eux & le Poeple aprendre 
de la foi Dieu, & faire oreisons.] ¢1330 R. Brunxe Chron. 
(1810) 127 To London pei him [Henry] brouht with grete 
solempnite. Pe popille him bisouht per kyng forto be, 
1387 ‘YRrevisa Higdex (Rolls) I. 35 Seuene persones whos 
dedes me writep im stories, pat beep, kyng in his rewme, 
kny3t in bataile, iuge in plee, bisshop in clergie, lawefulman 
in be peple, housbond in hous, religious man in chirche. 
1390 Gower Covf 11.317 If lamong the poeple duelle, Unto 
the poeple I schal it telle. ¢1400 MaunDev. (Roxb.) Pref. 2 
Assemblee of pe pople [4ZS. C peple] withouten lordes pat 
may gouerne ham es asa flokk of schepe pat has na schepe- 
hird. ¢1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xxxi. 116 Amonge the 
knyghtes & pepyll of Tourmaday. 1593 Suaxs. 3 /7en. VZ, 
ui, ili, 35 Our People, and our Peeres, are both mis-led. 
1650 Nicholas Papers (Camden) I. 198 The People in Eng- 
land are universally discontented with the daily new Taxes 
imposedon them. 1771 Funtus Lett. lix. (1772) 11. 264, | speak 
tothe people as one of the people. a@ 1854 H. REED Lect. 
Eng. Lit. vii. (1878) 225 He caught the ear of the people by 
using the people's own speech. 1879 M. ARNoLD G. Sand 
Mixed Ess. 339 The feople is what interested George Sand. 
And in France the people is, above all, the peasant. 1892 
ZanGwiLt Childr. Ghetto 1. 231 The Club was the People’s 
Palace of the Ghetto. rg0o HoLLinGsHEAD According to my 
Lights 5 Thackeray..was not so well known in the streets 
as Charles Dickens—he was not so much of a‘ people’s man’. 

b. The people is sometimes contextually equiva- 
lent to ‘the lay people’, ‘ the laity’, as distinguished 
from the clergy; although in most such cases it 
can be explained as =‘the congregation’ (sense 2), 
or ‘the parishioners’ or ‘ flock’ (sense 3), in relation 
to the priest, clergyman, or minister. 

1362, 1548-9 [see sense 2]. 1548-9 Bh. Com. Prayer, Com- 
munion, Then shall the Prieste (1552 minister] firste receiue 
the Communion in both kindes himselfe, and next deliver it 
to other Ministers,.. and after to the people. @ 1633 G. 
Herbert Countrey Parson vi, Both Amen and all other 
answers which are on the clerk’s and people’s part to answer. 
1879 Simmons Lay Folks Alass Bk. Introd. 18 The Church 
. having appointed simultaneous but separate devotions for 
the priest and people. 

5. Politics. The whole body of enfranchised or 
qualified citizens, considered as the source of power; 
esp. in a democratic state, the electorate. 

{c 1412 HoccLeve De Reg. Princ. 2886 Ffor peples vois 
is goddes voys, men seyne.] 1646 T. Eowaros Gangrena 
un. 15 That all Power, Places, and Offices that are just in 
this Kingdom, ought only to arise from the choise and 
election of the people. 1648-9 Frn/, Ho. Comm. 4 Jan., The 
Commons of England, in Parliament assembled, do Declare, 
That the People are, under God, the Original of all just 
Power. 1692 Wasmincton tr. AZilton’s Def. Pop. M.'s 
Wks. 1738 I. 516 Under the word People, we comprehend 
all our Natives, of what Order and Degree soever; in 
that we have settled one Supreme Senate only, in which 
the Nobility also, as a part of the People. .may give their 
Votes. 1792 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life & Writ. (1832) 
II. 243 It is not possible to say, to the people or to the sea, 
so far shalt thou go and no farther. 1809 KENDALL Trav. 
I. vii. 50 An example, I believe solitary in the statutes, of 
the use of the word Jeofle as a body possessed of civil 
rights. @ 1849 Esen. Evtiott ‘God save the people’, When 
wilt Thou save the people, O God of mercy, when? 1859 
Mitt Liderty i. 12 The will of the people .. practically 
means, the will of the most numerous or the most active 
part of the people;..the people consequently may desire 
to oppress a part of their number. 1884 Sectator 2 Aug. 
998/2 He also accused the Government of not trusting 
the people, of shrinking from an appeal to the people. 
1888 Bryce Amer. Commw. (1890) I. xxiii. 328 The supreme 
\aw-making power is the People, that is, the qualified voters, 
acting in a prescribed way. 


6. Men or women indefinitely; men and women; 


persons, folk. Construed as £/. 

13.. Six Beues (A.) 2275 Pre kinges and dukes fiue His 
cheualrie adoun Back driue, And meche ober peple 
ischent. 1362 Lanc.. /. Pi. A. 1. 7 Pe moste parti of pe 
peple pat passeb nou on eorpe. 1413 Pilgr. Sow/e (Caxton 
1483) IY. xxili. 6g Lycence is nought easy to gete Spyrytes 
for to speken to dedely people. 148z Warxw. Chron. 
(Camden) 5 Whereof the most peple were sory. 1605 
Suaxs. Afach. 1, vii. 33, I haue bought Golden Opinions 
from all sorts of people. a1617 Hieron Penance for Sin 
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xv. Wks, 1619-20 II. 233 They become on a sudden to be 
(as it were) other kind of persons and people then before 
they were. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius’ Voy. Ambass. 293 
The City was so depopulated, that there were not people 
enough left to fill the sixt part of it. 1705 STANHOPE 
Paraphr. 1.59 A Nature which cannot bear its own, and 
much less other Peoples Burden. 1709 STEELE Tatler No, 36 
p3 ‘There are Some People who fancy, if Other People —’ 
Autumn repartees; ‘People may give themselves Airs; but 
Other People, perhaps, who make less ado, may be, perhaps, 
as agreeable as People who set themselves out more’. 1837 
Dickens /’ickw. iv, he scene of action, towardswhich crowds 
of people were already pouring from a variety of quarters. 

b. Often with defining words, where the singular 
has the distinctive az or woman: e.g. alnis- 
people, applicable to alms-men or alms-women, or 
to both ; so coloured people, country-people, labour- 
ing people, lay-people, towns-people, working people, 
work-people, old people, young people; people of 
colour, people of quality, etc. For these, when 
specific, see the qualifying element. Cood people, 
formerly a courteous form of addressing an 
assemblage: cf. GooD a. 2¢. 

1429 Rolls of Parlt. WV. 336/2 An hole Disme of your lay 
poeple. 1514 Barcray Cyt. & Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 5° 
We finde yonge people be moche improvydent. 1554 Chvox. 
Q. Fane (Camden 13850) 56 Good people, I am come hether 
to die. féid. 57, 1 pray you all, good Christian people, to 
beare me witnesse that I dyea true Christian woman. 1625 
Purcnas Pilgrims 1x. xii. § 2 They hold that Monkies in 
times past were men and women, and call them in their 
language * The old people’. 1667 Pepys Diary 10 Apr., No 
more people of condition willing to live there. 1712 tr. 
Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 148 Freely .. eaten by People of 
Quality. 1766 Gotpsm. Evegy Wad Dog 1 Good people all 
of every sort, Give ear unto iny song. 1879 Simmons Lay 
Folks Mass Bk, Introd. 18 It was a congregational service 
in which the lay people took their part in their own tongue. 
1899 Scribner's Mag. XXV. 76/1 From daybreak .. foot- 
people and carriages began to take up a position on the 
downs. 

c. emphatically. = Human beings. 

©1450 Alerlix 534 Ffor thet be no peple as other be, but it 
be fendes of helle,..ffor neuer mortall man myght do that 
these haue vsdon. 1589 Putrennam Lug, Poesie ui. xvii. 
(Arb.) 191 Raskadl is properly the hunters terme giuen to 
young deere, leane and out of season, and not to people. 
Mod, There were some sheep in the field, but no people. 

d. fransf. Living creatures. poet. or rhet. 

@1667 Jer. TAYLOR Sev72. (1678) 11. xiii. go Joynts of a dead 
Man .. fit for nothing but for the little people that creep in 
Graves, 1821 SHELLEY //ed/as 523 We saw the dogfish 
hastening to their feast. Joy waked the voiceless people of 
the sea. 1899 Gertr. JEKYLI. Hood & Garden vii, The 
flitting of butterflies, the hum of all the little winged people 
among the branches. 

7. Unemphatically, people becomes quasi-pro- 
nominal (cf. @ wea, Man sd. 4 gj, equivalent in the 
nominative to F. 07, Ger. maz, but having a corre- 
sponding objective and possessive; e.g. ‘people 
say that he is extravagant’, ‘ cabs waiting to bring 
people back’, ‘to give people what they want’, 
‘one who can read people’s thoughts’. In this 
sense Zeop/e has in colloquial use taken the place 
of men (‘men say’, etc.) ; but in early ME. ¢he 
people (=F. 702) seems to have had a similar use. 

¢1275 On Serving Christ 62 in O. £. Misc. 92 Per he 
polede pyne as fe peple me tolde. 1377 Lancet. P. PZ. B.u. 
214 Ac marchantz.. apparailled hym as a prentice pe poeple 
to serue. 1599 SHAKS. J/uch Ado 11.1. 266 A man may liue 
as quiet in hell, as in a sanctuary, and people sinne vpon 
purpose, because they would go thither. 1600 —A. Y. L. 
ul. ili, 5 Why are you vertuous? why do people loue you ? 
1606 — Ant. & Cl. 1. i. 54 Wee'l..note The qualities of 
people. 1696 Prior Secretary 16 But why should I stories 
of Athens rehearse, Where people knew love, and were 
partial toverse? 17.. Swirt J/zsc. (J.), People were tempted 
to lend by great premiums and large interest. 1843 J. H. 
Newman Lett. (1891) II. 425 People cannot understand a 
man being ina state of doubt. 1871 Mortey Crit. Afisc. 
Ser. 1. Carlyle (1878) 163 Excess, on the other side, leads 
people into emotional transports. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as people-organ, -pleaser, 
-worship; people-blinding, -born, -devouring, -pes- 
tered adjs.; people-king [tr. L. populus rex, F. 
peuple-roz], a sovereign people; people-state, a 
democracy. 

18zz R. Pottox in D. Pollok Life 151, I saw no *people- 
blinding farce kept up. 1848 Buck.ey //iad 9 A *people- 
devouring king art thou. 1796 Burke Regic. Peace i. 
Wks. VITL. 113 That Great Britain should..bid with the 
rest, for the mercy of the *people-king. 1813 tr. Pougueville 
125 In the estimation of these barbarians, the name of 
Romans, of the people-king, is equivalent to that of vassal 
or slave. 1822 T. Mircuece Avistoph. UH. p. vi, A dramatic 
tetralogue, developing, in the author’s peculiar manner, his 
idea of a people-king. 1866 MotLey in Cor. (1889) II. 239 
A Hapsburg is not like a People-King, which cannot, save 
by annihilation, die. 185: Mrs. Browninc Casa Guidi 
IV, 1. 814 This..teacher will..build the golden pipes and 
synthesize This *people-organ for a holy strain. 1557 
Grimape Lover to his Dear 15 in Tottell’s Misc. (Arb.) 97 
*Peeplepesterd London lykes theenought. 1579-80 NortH 
Plutarch (1657) 31 He..remaineth now no more a King or 
a Prince, but becometh a * People-pleaser, or a cruell tyrant. 
1605 SyivesteR Du Bartas u. iii. 1. Captains 1200 The 
*People-State, the Aristocracy, And sacred Kingdom, took 
authority A-like from Heav'n. 1881 C. Worpsw. in Overton 
& E. Wordsw. Life (1888) 332 A general féte of *people- 
worship, by the people themselves. 

Hence Peopleize (pi*p’leiz) v. zorce-wd., to 


render popular in character; + Peo*pleship Ods., 


PEOPLEDOM. 


the position of a commoner, plain citizenship ; 
Peoplet (pz-plét), a small people, nation, or tribe. 

1865 E. Burritt Walk Land's Endvi.208 The Established 
Church could not do a better thing to begin with, than to 
“peopletse these magnificent edifices [the cathedrals} com- 
mitted to its trust. I cannot say fopu/arise, because a kind 
of flashy significance attaches to that word. 1650 B. Dis. 
colliminium 48 If I be an Esquire, I will sell my Esquireship 
to any honest man for a good *People-ship. 1872 R. Brack 
tr. Guizot’s Hist. Fr. 1. 3 A *peoplet [Fr. peuplade] distinct 
from all its neighbours in features, costume, and especially 
language, 1880 /fisodes Fr, Hist. 9 Charlemagne had 
still.. much rigour to exercise in Saxony, including the 
removal of certain Saxon peoplets out of their country. 

People (pip’'l), v. Forms: see prec. [a. F. 
peupler, in OF. popler, puepler, pupler (12th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), f. pezple: see prec.] 

1. ¢vans. To furnish or fill with people or inhabi- 
tants; to populate. 

¢1s00 Melusine 18 And he began within her land..for 
to byld & make fayre tounes & strong Castels, and was 
the land within short tyme peupled raisonably. 1599 SHAKs. 
Much Ado x, iii. 251 ‘he world must be peopled. 1604 E. 
G[rimstone] D'Acosta's Hist. Indies w. vi. 219 The force of 
Silver..hath peopled this mountaine more than any other 
place in all these Kingdomes, 1696 Wuiston 7h. Earth u. 
(1722) 137 The nearest Regions must have been first and 
most fully peopled. 1766 Retp Let. Wks. I. 47/1 Our College 
is very well peopled this session. 1840 THirLwALe Greece 
VII. lix. 369 Seleucus founded his new capital..Antiochia, 
peopling it with the inhabitants of Antigonia. 

b. ¢ransf. To fill or stock (with animals, 
inanimate objects, etc.). 

@ 1533 Lo, Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Kk, O 
gybet..thou arte peopled with innocentis. 1644 G. PLattEs 
in Hartlib's Legacy (1655) 247 It lasts three or four..years 
in the ground, according as the ground is good, and (at 
first) well peopled with it. 1837 J. W. Croker in C. Pagers 
8 Feb., Our influenza..continues somehow to people the 
churchyards. 

ec. fy. To imagine, or represent, as peopled. 

1817-18 SHELLEY Ros. § Helen 147 This silent spot tradition 
old Had peopled with the spectral dead. a 1854 H. REED 
Lect, Brit. Poets (1857) 11. xi. 87 That region which his 
genius has peopled with spiritual creations. 1879 Procror 
Pleas. Ways Sc. x. 199 The fancies of men have peopled 
three of the four. .elements..with strange forms of life. 

2. To fill or occupy as inhabitants ; to inhabit ; 
to constitute the population of (a country, etc.). 

© 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymou vi. 150 Ye sholde have see 
come there knyghtes, gentylmen, burgeys,.. yomen,..so 
that this castell was pepled of all maner of folke. 1606 G. 
W[ooocockE] fist. Justine xxxvi, 120 There is no differ- 
ence between the Frenchmen that inhabit Asia, and the 
Frenchmen that people Italy. @1727 Newton Chrono/. 
Amended i. (1728) 106 The people of Caria .. began to 
frequent the Greek seas, and people some of the Islands 
therein, 1732 Pore £ss. Man 1. 27 What vary'd Being 
peoples every star. 1854 Bricut SZ., Russia 31 Mar. (1876) 
236 Vhe thousand millions of human beings who.. people 
this planet. 

b. ‘ransf. and fig. of animals, inanimate ob- 
jects, etc. 

1593 Suaks. Rich. Lf, v.v. 9 These same Thoughts, people 
this Little World. 161 Beaum, & Fi. King and no K. 1.1, 
I..have sent The pride of all bis youth to people graves. 
1632 Mitton Penseroso 8 As thick and nundberiese As the 
gay motes that people the Sun Beams. 1805 W. SaAuNDERS 
Min, Waters 224 ‘Yhe variety of marine productions that 
people this element. 1865 Kincstey /evew. vili, The heroes 
of Troy, Alexander and his generals, peopled her imagination. 

+c. absol, To settle down as inhabitants or 
colonists; to form a settlement. Ods. 

1596 Raceicu Discov. Guiana 19 Teronimo Ortal de Sara- 
gosa, with 130 soldiers..was cast with the currant on the 
coast of Paria, and peopled about S. Miguell de Neueri. 
1604 E. G[rimstone] D’Acosta’s Hist. [udies vu. v. 508 
Many talked of peopling there, and to passe no farther. | 

3. intr. (for ve.) To become filled or occupied 
with people ; to grow populous. 

1659 Heyitn Examen Hist. 1, 108 The world had peopled 
very slowly. .if Eve had not twinned at least at every birth. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 355 This state [Vermont] is 
rapidly peopling. 1892 Home Missionary (N. Y.) July 155 
Not being on the line of a railroad, it has not peopled so 
fast as Creede. 

Peopled (pzp’ld), a//.a.  [f. prec. vb. +-ED1.] 
Occupied by people; full of inhabitants; inhabited. 
Also jig. 

tso9 Hawes Past. Pleas. xliv. (Percy Soc.) 217 Octavyan 
-. Vhroughe the worlde and the peopled preace Letters had 
sent. 1sgx SHAKS, 7wo Gent. v. iv. 3 This shadowy desart 
--I better brooke then flourishing peopled Townes. 1598 
Haxtuyt Voy. I. 5 The first peopled land that he had 
found since his departure from his owne dwelling. 1686 
Drypen Elegy Mrs. A. Killigrew 126 When the peopled 
ark the whole creation bore. 1712 Apptson Sfect. No. 519 
2 Every partof Matter is peopled: Everygreen Leaf swarms 
with Inhabitants. 1844 STanLeY Arnold (1858} I. vii. 324 
To present to one’s mind a peopled landscape. 

b. with advbs. 

1588 Parke tr. Mendoza’s Hist. China 200 The suburbes 
..was so well peopled. 1604 E. G[rimstone] tr. D'Acosta’s 
Hist. Indies \. xix. 178 At this day we see it lesse peopled. 
1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 191 England, the best-peopled part of 
the united kingdom. 1841 W. Spacpinc /taly & ft. Js. 
III. 173 Cremona..a large city not half peopled. 1859 
Jepuson Brittany xv. 251 The country..was hilly..and 
thickly peopled. 


+Peo‘pledom. Ods. [f. PEOPLE sd. after 2ing- 
dom.] <A province, commune, deme (usually with 
reference to ancient Greece); also, the dominion 
of a people, 2 democracy: 


PEOPLELESS. 


1657 Eart Mono. tr. Paruta’s Pol. Disc. 119 Greece.. 
was divided into many several Peopledoms. 1659 J. 
Harrixscton Lawgiving ut. iv. (1700) 460 The (dyno) 
Peopledoms or Prytanys of Athens, which ‘Uheseus gather’d 
into one body. 1660 Bospe Scut. Reg. 333 It is the people 
now which make the King; if so, why ever had we any 
Kingdoms? why were they not called Peopledoms? 1721 
E. Warp Vudg. Brit. vu. 80 And hope tbe Kingdom will 
become, In time, a glorious Peopledom, 

Peo'pleless, 2. [fas prec. + -LESS.] Having 
no people or population ; uninhabited. 

1621 Lapy M. Wrotn Urania 115 Delos..once rich and 
populous, now poore and peoplelesse. 1643 ‘1. Case Serm. 
in Kerr Covenants & Cov. (1895) 248 Thy sword hath made 
many a faithful minister peopleless. 1855 R. CitamMBers in 
Chamb. Frnt. WV. 185/1 All seemed as desolate and people- 
less as when Ingolf first approached the island. 

Peopler (pf ples). [f. PeopLev.+-erl.] One 
who peoples or causes the peopling of a country ; 
a colonizer; an inhabitant. 

1604 E. G[rimstone] tr. D'Acosta’s Hist, Indies i. ix. 149, 
I have knowne. .the Gennerall Jerome Costilla, the auntient 
peopler of Cusco. /d/¢. vil. ii. 498 he second peoplers.. 
came from other farre countries. 1692 O. Waker Grek. 4 
Rom. Hist. 63 note, Cham, the Son of Noah, and Peopler 
of Africa. 1841 Lane Arad. Vis. ILI. 137 Where are the 
kings and the peoplers of the earth? 1872 Brackie Lays 
Hight 96 Peoplers of the peaceful glen. 
fig. 1821 Examiner 627/1 Greek mythology is the religion 
of our poetry, the peopler of our starry spheres. 

Peopling (pi‘plin), v4/.5d. [f. as prec. +-1NG1.] 
The action of the vb. PEorLr; settling with or 
occupation by people or inhabitants. 

1572 (titte) A Letter sent by I. B...wherin is conteined 
a large discourse of the peopling & inhabiting .. the Ardes, 


and other adiacent [countries] in tbe North of Ireland. 1690 
Locke Govt. 1. v. 3 36 In the .. first Peopling of the World. 


188: W. G. MarsHact Puro’ Amer. iv. 94 The peopling of | 


America is proceeding at a great rate. 1885 J. Bate in 
Frail, Linn, Soc. XX11. 23 The peopling of the Antarctic 
lands with their characteristic generic types (of plants]. 

b. concr. Population. rare. 

1834 Vew Monthly Mag. XLI. 415 Next in degree 
amongst the rural peopling stands ‘the bold yeoman’. 

+ Peoplish, 2. O/s. rare-'. In 5 pepelyssh, 
poeplissh. [f. poeple, Peorie sé. + -13u 1] Ple- 
beian, clownish, vulgar. 

_ €3374 CHaucer Sroylus 1. 1677 Every thing pat souned 
in-to badde, As rudenesse an pepelyssh [v.7. poeplissh] 
appetit. , 

+ Peoplish, v. Ods. rare-°. 
-I3H 2.) /rans. ‘Fo people. 

1530 Parser. 655/2, I peplysshe, I fyll or store with people, 
Je peuple... The towne is nat all thynge so bygge as Yorke, 
but it ts better peoplysshed. 

Peose, obs forni of PEASE. 

Peotomy (piiptémi). Suzy. [f. Gr. méos penis 
+-Tojza cutting.] Amputation ol the penis. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Peow-wow, variant of Pow-wow., 

+ Pepa:stic, a. and 56. Obs. rare~% [= F. 
pépastigue, mod.L. fepasticum, app. for pepantic- 
-cem, fr. Gr. menavrixés having the quality of ripening 
or softening ; but cf. Gr. menagyds (Hippocrates) 
= énavais concoetion.] &. adj. Having the 
quality of ripening or digesting; digestive. b. sd. 
A medieine that assists digestion, a digestive. So 
+ Pepa'stical a. Obs. rare—*. 

1657 Tomuinson Xenon's Disp. 699 The temperate Medica- 
ment is truly pepastical. 1706 Pritties, Pepasticks, Medi- 
cines that digest and allay Rawness in the Sto:nach, etc. 
1842 Dunctison Jed. Lex., Pepastic, a medicine supposed 
to have the power of favouring the concoction of diseases ; 
maturative. 

Pepe, obs. form of PEEP. 

Peperine (pe‘périn), 2. rave. Also pip-. [f. 
next.] Consisting or composed of peperino. 

1756 Watson in P4iL Trans. XLIX. 500 On the floor 
there were.. bones, which were included in four pieces of 
the piperine stone. 1826 Vew Monthly Mag. XVI. 250 
The beasts..had crept into every. .peperine cave they could 
meet with. — : 

i} Peperino (pepér7'no). Geol. Also piperno, 
piperino. ([It. feferino, in Florio piperigno, 
dial. piperno, £. pepere pepper: so called from its 
consisting of small grains.] A light porous voleanic 
rock or tuff, usually of a brown colour, formed of 
sand, cinders, etc. eemented together: a name first 
given to the tufas of Monte Albano near Rome. 

1777 Hamitton in Phil. Trans. LXVILL. 3 The stone in 
general use for building here, is..a hard volcanic tuffa .. 
of the sort called Piperno in Italy. 1794 Sutcivan View 
Nat. 11. 197 Tufa, peperino, or piperno. 1796 Kirwan 
Elem. Min. (ed. 2) cL 415 Piperino ..seems a concretion 
of volcanic ashes. 1879 Ruttev Study Rocks xii. 233 The 
piperno of Pianura, near Naples. 1882 Grikie Geol. S&. 
111 We took refuge in a little cave in the calcareous peperino. 

i Peperomia (pepérowmii). Bo’. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. mémept pepper.] A large genus of herbaccous 
plants of the pepper family (P#peraceze), found in 
warm climates, bearing spikes of minute flowers, 
and in some species ornamental foliage. 

1882 Garden 15 July 41/3 Very few of the Peperomias are 
worthy of general culture, 1896 Hest. Gaz. 18 Feb. 3/3 
Covered with soft green moss and quantities of peperomias, 
begonias, and ferns of all possible different shapes. 

epin, obs. form of Prepin. 
+Pepinnier. Obs. rare—'. 


[f PEOPLE sé. + 


Also pepinnery. 
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(ad. F. pépinicre = pépinerie (Cotgr.), f. peépin 
Piprin.}) A place where plants are grown from 
seed ; a nursery for seedlings. 

3601 Hottanp Péiny xvu. x. I. 510 For to make a good 
pepinnier or nource-garden, there would be chosen a..special 
peece of ground. [1847-78 Hactiwect, te: that 
part of an orchard where fruit stones are set for growing.] 

|| Pepita (peprta). Also anglicized as pepit. 
[Sp. pepita pip, kernel, whence F. pdfile.) A 
lump, grain, or nugget of native metal. 

1748 Earthquake of Peru Pref. 11 Lumps..of the purest 
gold unmix’d with any Dregs, as usually these Pepita’s are. 
1777 Ropertson (fist. Amer, vu. 11. 342 Gold... is often found 
in large Pefitas, or grains. 1811 PINKERTON Petralogy 1. 243 
Pepitsof copper areintermixed, and the miners only use picks. 

+ Peple, obs. anglicized form of PEPLIM. 

1658 Puitties, Pefl/e,..a hood, or kerchief; also a kinde of 
imbroidered vesture. 

Peple, obs. form of PEOPLE. 

+Peplo-graphy. Oés. rare—°. [ad. Gr. wendo- 
ypadia description of the peplos of Athene, or the 
mythological subjeets represented on it (see next) ; 
name of a work by Varro.] 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Peplegraphy,..the description of 
tbe vail, called Peflurn. . 

| Peplos, peplus (peplys, -ds). [a. Gr. 
mémAos, in pl. memAa, whence L. peplus, peplun.] 
An outer robe or shawl worn by women in ancient 


Greece, usually of rich material and design, hanging | 


in loose folds and sometimes drawn over the head; 
spec. that woven yearly for the statue of the goddess 
Athene at Athens, embroidered with mythological 
subjects, and carried in procession to her temple 
at the greater Panathenza, 

1776 R. Cuanpter Trav. Greece xx. 102 The procession 
of the Greater Panathenza attended a peplus or garinent, 
designed as an offering to Minerva Polias. 1850 Leitcn tr. 
C.O. Miller's Anc. Art § 340 (ed. 2) 405 The Peplos, which 
was very much worn in early times..is recognised with 
certainty, in the statues of Pallas in the early style. 1875 
Browninc Aristoph. A pol. 4827 O child, put from thine eyes 
‘The peplos, throw it off, show face to sun |! 

Hence Pe'plosed (-pst) «. (uonce-wd.), clothed 
with the peplos. 

1875 Browninc A ristoph, A pcl.171 Peplosedand Kothorned 
let Athenai fall! 

} Peplum (pe‘plim). 

1. = PEpLos. 

1678 Cupwortu /uted/. Syst. 1. iv, § 18. 342 Peplum is 
properly a womanish Pall or Veil, embroidered all over, and 
consecrated to Minerva. 1834 Prancu&é Brit. Costume 99 
Vhe peplum or veil, and the wimple, was frequently of golcl 
tissue orrichly embroidered silk. 1891 E. Arnotp L/. World 
192 ‘lyrian girls danced by,..Clad im the purple peplums. 

2. In modern use: Name of a kind of overskiit, 
in supposed imitation of the ancient peplum. 

1893 West. Gaz. 17, Oct. 4/r A handsome gown of 
crimson velvet, inade with a very long train, and corsage 
with peplum front and a sable collar. 1896 Daily .Vews 
3 Oct. 6/5 The revival of the *peplum’ over-skirt, hanging 
in deep, bold points over an under-dress,is announced, /é/d., 
‘The peplum in velvet over rich brocade. 

I Pepo (pipe). Bot. [mod. Kot. use of L. pepo, 
-onem pumpkin, a. Gr. némav, short for wénav 
gixves a gourd eaten when ripe, f. mémav adj. 
ripened, ripe, mellow.} An inferior fleshy fruit, 
with numerous seeds attached to parictal placentz, 
and a firm rind ehiefly derived from the calyx ; 
characteristic of the Cucurbitacex, as the gourd, 
melon, cueumber, etc. 

{1706 Piuttips, Pefo, the Pumpion, a large kind of Melon.] 
1861 Benttev Afauz. Bot. 323 The Pepo js an inferior, one- 
or spuriously three-celled, many-seeded, fleshy or pulpy 
fruit. 188 Garrop & Baxter Mat. Med, 258 ‘Vhe fruit.. 
consists of a globular pepo, about the size of an orange. 

+ Pe-pon. Ods. [ad. L. pepon-em (see prec.) 
or F. Jepor (15-16th c. in Godef.) ‘a Pompion or 
Melon’ (Cotgr.).] A pumpkin, the fruit of Cezcer- 
bila Pepo; also, the plant itself. 

1382 Wyeur Vu. xi. 5 The goordis, and the peponys 
(1388 & Coverp. melouns, Genev. pepons], and the leeke. 
1533 Exvyor Cast. Helthe u. vii. (1541) 19 b, Melones and 
Pepones be almoste of one Kynde ..the Pepon is moche 
greatter, and somwhat longe. 1570 Levins Mavip. 164/15 
A Peapon, fefo. 1578 Lyte Dodoens vy. xxix. 587 The 
great Pepon. 1608 Witret /exaple Exod. 248 They pre- 
ferred peppons, onyons, leekes and garlike before it. 1657 
W. Corrs Adam in Eden clxvi, To which may be added 
Melons, Pepons, Cucuinbers, Artichokes. 

Pepper (pe‘p2s), s6. Forms: 1 pipor, piper, 
4 peopur, 4-5 pepir, (5 pepyr(e, -ur, pepre), 
4-6 piper, 4-8 peper, 6— pepper. [OE. pifor 
=OLG. *pip~ar, MLG., MDu. péper (LG. and Du. 


[L. peplum: see prec.] 


' peper), OHG. pfeffar, MHG. and Ger. pfefer, ON. 
piparr (Norw. pipar, Sw. peppar, OVa. piterr, 


Da. peber) ; Com. WGer. a. L. piper = Gr. ménept, 
of Oriental origin: cf. Skt. pzpfpalé* long-pepper. 
The condiment must have become known to the 
Germanic peoples with its Latin name before the 
4the. From OE. sipor, through *piopor, *peopor, 
came ME, feopur, pepur, peper. 
{l piper gave Pr. pedre, OF. and AF. feivre, F. poivre.)} 
. A pungent aromatic condiment, derived from 
species of Pip~er and allied genera (see 2), used from 
ancient times for flavouring, and acting as a diges- 


PEPPER. 


tive stimulant and carminative; esp. the dried 
berries of Piper nigrum or an allied species, either 
used whole (PEPPERCORNS) or ground into powder. 

¢1000 Ecrric Gram. ix. (Z.) 44 Piper, piper [v. ”. pipor]. 
c1ooo Sax. Leechd. 11. 24 Meng pipor wib hwit cwudu. 
@ 1300 Siriz 279 in Miatzner Alteng/. Sprachpr.111/1 Pepir 
nou sbalt thou eten, This mustart shal ben thi mete. 1362 
Lanct. P. Pe. A.v.155, I haue peper [C. vit. 359 piper] and 
piane, and a pound of garlek. 1488 Nottingham Rec. U1. 
269 For d. a quarter of pepur. 1543-4 Act 35 Hex. V///, 
c. 10 They..shal for euer yelde beare and pay yerely..one 
Rounds of pepper, in and for tbe acknowledgyng hym, 1562 
Turner //erba/ ui. gob, The vertue of all peppers in commun 
is to heat. @1687 Perry Pol. Arith, (1690) 46 Sugar, 
Tobacco, and Pepper. .custom hath now made necessary to 
all sorts of people. 1781 Gispon Decl. & F. xxxi. ITI. 223 
note, Pepper was a favourite ingredient of the most ea pensive 
Roman cookery. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Wealth, 
Finding that milk will not nourish, nor sugar sweeten,. .nor 
pepper bite the tongue. 

b. Black pepper, the most usual form of the 
condiment, prepared from the berries dried wheh 
not quite ripe. While pepper, a less pungent form, 
from the same berries dried when fully ripe, or 
from the black by removing the outer husk. (See 
also 3.) Long pepper, a similar condiment pre- 
pared from the immature fruit-spikes of the allied 
plants Piper (Chavica) officinarum and £. longum 
(C. Roxburghit), formerly supposed to be the 


flowers or unripe fruits of /. négrent. 

c1o00 Sax. Leech. 11. 186 genim langes pipores .x. corn. 
Lbid. 234 Wyrc him sealfe..of blacum pipore. 13.. A. Adis, 
7032(BodL MS.) Pe wbite Peper hijlibben by. c1g00o MAuNDEV. 
(1839) xv. 168 ‘Lbere is iij maner of peper alle vpon o tree, 
Long peper, blak peper, and white peper... The long peper 
comethe first..and it is lyche the chattes of haselle that 
comethe before the lef. 1546 [see 4]. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's 
Africa Introd. 42 This tailed or long pepper so far eacelleth 
the pepper of the east Indies, that an ounce thereof is of 
more force then halfe a pound of that other. 1769 Mrs. 
Rarracp Eng. Honsekpr. (1778) 343 Half an ounce of black 
pepper, the same of long pepper. 1857 Hexrrey 2deu, 
Bot. 383 Long Pepper is the dried spikes of Chavica Rox- 
burght, 1866 Treas. Bot. 264 The Long Pepper which is 
imported by the Dutch is said to be produced by an allied 
species, C. efficinarum. 1876 Harrey Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 
434 Long Pepper has been employed by the Hindoos in 
medicine from the earliest times. 

ec. In extended use, including the pungent condi- 
ments yielded by other plants: see 3. 

1838 Don Gard, Dict. IV. 446 Capsicum frutescens. .. 
The ripe pods are dried in the sun. .. It isthen fit for use as 
a pepper. 1886 ElunterR fof. Gaz. [ndia X. 277 Nepal.. 
Indian corn, rice, or pepper during the rains. 1904 Army 
& Navy Store Catal, Coraline pepper, a kind of red pepper. 
Mignonette pepper, a whitish pepper. 

2. ‘The plant /%fer nigrum, a climbing shrub 
indigenous to the East Indies, and cultivated also 
in the West Indies, having alternate stalked entire 
leaves, with pendulous green flower-spikes opposite 
the leaves, succeeded by small berries tuming red 
when ripe. Also, any plant of the genus /%per 
(including Chavica) or (by extension) of the N.O. 
Piperacexr. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu.cxxxi. (Bodl. MS.) Whan 
the wodes of peper bep ripe. c1gqoo Maunpey. (Roxb.) 
xvili. 83 Pepre growez in maner of wilde wynes be syde pe 
treesse of be forest, for to be suppoweld by bam. 1553 EDEN 
Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 20 Pepper groweth in Calicut. 
1693 Sir T. P. Brounr Wat. [fist. 51 Pepper grows best in 
shady places; that it hath a weak Stem, to be supported 
like Vines. 1858 Hoce Veg. Kinga. 686 Order CXCIV. 
Piperacee, The Peppers are confined entirely to the tropics. 

b. Applied to other plants, usually with quali- 
fying words (see 3, 5), or, in particular localities, 
absolutely ; in quots. = PEPPER-TREE a. 

1893 Kate Sansorn Truthfiel Woman S. California 74 
Marengo Avenue is lined on either side by splendid speci- 
mens of the pepper, the prettiest and most graceful of all 
trees here. 1897 Outing (U. S.) Mar. 582/1 Four magnolias 
were planted at each cross street, and the inter-spaces filled 
with peppers. : 

3. With qualifying words, applied to varions 
plants furnishing pungent condiments or to such 
condiments themselves; sometimes to plants having 
leaves of a pungent flavour. 

African pepper, (a) Hadzelia (Xylopia) xthiopica or 
other species (N. O. Anonacez); (6) Capsicum fastigtatum. 
Anise pepper, Nanthoxylon mantschuricum ot China 
(Treas. Bot. 1866). Ashantee or West African pepper 
=A/rican Cusess. Bitterpepper, Xanthoxrylon Daniellié 
of China (7'reas. Bot... Boulon pepper=A/rican pepper 
(a) ¢did.), Chili pepper, (2) = Perrer-tREE a; (4) erron.= 
Cuitu. Chinese pepper = Japanese pepper (Treas. 
Bot.). Clove pepper, a local Englist: name of All-spice. 
Ethiopian pepper = A/rican Z. (a). Guinea pepper, 
(a) species of Cafpsicunt; (6) species of Amomum: see 
Guinea PepreR; (c) = African f. (a). Japanese pepper, 
Xanthoxylon piperitune of Japan and China. ava 
pepper = Cuses (Treas. Bot.). Melegueta pepper = 
grains of Paradise: see Grain s6..4a, Monkey pepper 
ifrican p. (a)(Treas. Bot.), Mountain pepper, the 
seeds of a species of caper, Capparis sinaica (Treas. Sot.), 
Negro pepper=1/rican @. (a)(T reas. Bot.). Poor man’s 

epper, (a) a name for species of cress (Lepidium . see 

EPPERWoRT 1); (6) cominon stonecrop, Sedum acre. Spur 
pepper, shrubby Capsicuin, C. /retescens (Miller Plant-n, 
1884). Star pepper =Jdétter pepper (Treas. Bot.). Tas- 
manian or Victorian pepper = Perrer-tree b, 7as- 
ntannta aromatica (Miller Plant-n1.). t White Prpesy, an 
old name for salad rocket, Zruca sativa: see also rb. Wila 
pepper, (a) Vitex trifolia of the East aie veas, Bot.)3 
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(4) locally, common yarrow, Achillea ATillefoliuim (Britten 
& Holl. 1886). 

pepper, Bonxet-fepper, CavENne pepper, CnHEerry pepper, 
Country pepper, CuBses pepper, Goat-pepper, INDIAN Jepfer, 
Jamaica Depper, Rev pepper, Warr pepper, WATER pepper. 
* 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, * African Pepper, the fruit 
of the Xy/ofia aromatica, which 1s used as pepper in Sierra 
Leone, and other parts of Africa. 1864 .V. + QO. 3rd Ser. VI. 
216/1 Inthis part of Yorkshire, what is called ‘*clove-pepper’ 
and known to the southerns as ‘all-spice’ is still largely 
used to season cheesecakes. 1866 / reas. Bot. 1240 ‘Vhe 
fruits. .of X(anthoxrylon] piperitum,a Japanese species, are 
called *Japan-pepper. /6rd. 564 H{aézelia) xthtopica .. is 
often called *Negro-pepper, Guinea pepper, or Ethiopian 
pepper, and by old authors / fer xthiopicun, 1760 J. LEE 
Introd, Bot. App. 322 *Poor Man’s Pepper, Lepidus, 1866 
Treas. Bot. 862 Poor Man's P., the provincial name of 
Lepidium latifolium. 1886 Britten & Hotranp Lug, 
Plant-n., Poor Man's Pepper, (1) Lepidtus canipestre. 
Warw. (2) Sedum acre. Notts; Suss. Prior, p. 185. 1866 
Treas, Bot. 219 The shrubby Capsicum, or *Spur Pepper 
(C. frutescens),..anative of the Iast Indies,..has been in 
our gardens since 1656. 1884 Mitter Plante, 1538 TurNER 
Libellus, Euzomon sine Lruca.., aliqui uocant *whyte 
pepper. 

4. In allusive or proverbial expressions, usually 
referring to the pungent or biting quality of pepper. 

c1400 Kom, Rose 6029 Ladyes shulle hem such pepir 
brewe, If that they falle into hir laas. cxsg30 R. Hites 
Common-Pl. Bk. (1858) 140 Though peper be blek yt hatha 
gode smek. 1546 J. HeEvwoop Prov. 11. iv. (1867) 51 Blacke 
inke is as yl! meate, as blacke pepper is good. 1601 Suaks. 
Twel, N.u1. iv. 158 Heere’s the Challenge, reade it: I warrant 
there’s vinegar and pepper in "t. @1732 Gay New Song 
New Sintilies 52 Her wit like pepper bites, 1820 Sforting 
Afag. V1. 80 Spring..gave the big one pepper at the ropes. 
1863 Reape “ard Cash xvi, Jump, you boys! or you'll 
catch pepper. 1869 Koutledge's Ev. Boy's Aun. 468 By 
loading it with slugs..he should be able to give the ‘var- 
mint’ pepper. 1893 Fenn Acad Gold (1894) 20 Feeling what 
a lie it was, I grew pepper. 

th. Zo take pepper tn the nose: to take offence, 
become angry. So fo snuff pepper in the same 
sense. Zo have pepper in the nose (quot. 1377): 
to behave superciliously or roughly. Ods. 

1377 Lanci. P. P2. B. xv. 197 Boxome as of berynge to 
burgeys And to lordes, And to pore peple han peper in be 
nose. 1520 WHITINTON J’xdg. (1527) 24 If ony man offende 
hym, he may not forthwith take peper in the nose, and 
show by rough wordes..that he is angred, x602 22d Pt. 
Ret. fr. Parnass, 1. ii. 343, I tell thee this libel of Cam- 
bridge has much salt and pepper in the nose. 1624-6x R. 
Davenrorr Crty Wightcap iw. in Hazl. Dodsley XIII. 166 
Here are some of other cities.,that might snuff pepper else. 
1682 Bunyan /foly IVar 267 The peevish old gentleman 
took pepper in the nose. 1694 Motreux Raédelais ww. v. 
(1737) 20 Having taken Pepper in the Nose, he was lugging 
out his Sword. 

5. attrib. and Comb. as pepper-berry, -field, 
-plantation, -seed,-vend; pepper-proof adj.; Pepper 
Alley, name of an alley in London, hence allu- 
sively in pugilistic slang (cf. quot. 1820 in 4 and 
PEPPER V.5); pepper-bird, a name for the toucan 
(see quot.); pepper-bottle PEPPER-BOX I}; 
pepper-brand, a disease of wheat (= Bunt sé.2 2); 
‘; pepper-bread, gingerbread; pepper-bush, (a) 
the common pepper, P2Zer nigrunz, or any bushy 
plant called pepper (see 3); (6) Clethra alnifolia 
(Sweet Pepper-bush), a fragrant-flowered shrub of 
the heath family growing in swamps in the east of 
N. America, or C. tizzfofia of the West Indies ; 
pepper-cake [cf. Du. peferkoek (in Kilian), Ger. 
Ppfefferkuchen}, \ocal (Yorksh.) name for a pungent 
kind of gingerbread; pepper-cress, (2) 7zesda/ia 
nudicaulis (see CRESS); (4) garden cress, Lepidium 
sativum (Cent. Dict.); pepper-crop, stonecrop, 
Sedum acre (Treas. Bot, 1866); pepper-dulse, 
Scotch name for a pungent edible seaweed, Zaz- 
rencia pinnatifida; pepper-dust, the sweepings 
of warehouses where pepper is stored, often nsed 
to adulterate black pepper; pepper-elder, name 
for plants of the genera Peperomia, Enckea, and 
Artanthe, allied to the common pepper; pepper- 
gingerbread, hot-spiced gingerbread (cf. pepper- 
cake) ; +pepper-horn, a vessel or box for holding 
pepper; pepper-man, (in quot.) a dealer in 
pepper; pepper-mill, a small hand-mill for grind- 
ing pepper (Simmonds 1853); pepper-moth = 
PEPPERED moth; + pepper-nosed a. Ods., apt to 
take offence (cf. 4b); pepper-plant, the plant 
Piper nigrum, or any plant producing ‘ pepper’ ; 
pepper-pod, the pod of any species of Cafpszcem ; 
+pepper-polk Sc. Oés. [Pokr sé.}, a bag for 
pepper, a spice-bag; pepper-porridge, porridge 
flavoured with pepper; pepper-posset, posset 
flavoured with pepper; pepper-rent, rent paid 
in pepper: cf. PkPPERCORN vent; pepper-rod, 
a West Indian euphorbiaceous shrub, Cvrotoz 
humilis (Treas. Bot. 1866); pepper-root, any 
species of Dentaria, esp. D. diphylla (= PEPPER- 
wort 1 b), so called from the pungent-flavoured 
root (z67d.); pepper-sauce, a pungent sauce or 
condiment made by steeping ‘red peppers’ (capsi- 
cum-pods) iu vinegar; pepper saxifrage, book- 
name for the umbelliferous genus Sz/aus; pepper- 


See also BELL-fepfer, BETEL-Zepper, Birp- | 
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shrub, any shrubby plant called ‘pepper’ (see 3: 
cf. PEPPER-TREE); pepper-vine, (2) the common 
pepper-plant, or any climbing plant called ‘pepper’ 
(see 2,3); spec. (6) A mepelopsis bipinnata,aN. Amcri- 
can plant allied to the Virginian Creeper; pepper- 
weed, any small] wild plant allied to the common 
pepper, as species of /efevomia; pepper-wheat, 
wheat affected with pepper-brand; +pepper-wine 
(see quot.); ~pepper-worm, a microscopic ani- 
malcule contained in pepper-water (see PEPPER- 
WATER1). Also PEPPER-AND-SALT, PEPPER-BOX,etc. 

1820 Sporting Mag. VII. 145 His mug, it was chaffed, had 
paid a visit to ‘*pepper alley’. 182x /0¢d. 274 It was Pepper 
alley on both sides. 161x Cotcr. s.v. Poyure verd, Some 
report that the ordinarie *Pepper-berrie gathered while tis 
greene, and vnripe..is that which we call white Pepper. 
1752 J. Hive //is¢#. Anim. 381 The Ramphastos, with a 
yellowrump. The *Pepper-bird. 1846 Worcester, * Pepfer- 
brand, a disease in grain. Harn. Eucy. 1611 FLorio, 
Pepdéto,,.Ginger or *Pepper-bread. 1832 Weg. Subst. Food 
358 Piper nigrum... This *pepper-bush is.. found native.. 
onthe coastof Malabar. 1866 7 reas. Bot. 862 Sweet Pepper- 
éush, an American name for Clethra. 1648-78 Hexuam, 
Peper-koeck, *Pepper-cake or Spice-cake. 1818 Topp, 
Pepper-gingerbread, what 1s now called spice-gingerbread ; 
and in the north pepper-cake, 1868 Atkinson Cleveland 


Gloss. s.v., All comers to the house are invited to partake of — 


the pepper-cake and cheese. 1778 Licutroot Flora Scot. 953 
Fucus pinnatifidus..Vhis Fucus has a hot taste in the 
mouth, and is therefore called *Pepper Dulse by the peopie 
in Scotland, who frequently eat it as a salad, 1844 J. T. 
Hew ett Parsons & W. xxi, He. took *pepper-dust instead 
of brown Scotch snuff. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade,*Pepper- 
elder, a species of the pepper tribe,..abundant in Jamaica, 
the aromatic seeds of which afford a good substitute for the 
black pepper of the East Indies. 1596 Suaxs. x Hex. /I’, m1. 
i. 260 And leaue in sooth, And such protest of *Pepper 
Ginger-bread, To Veluet-Guards, and Sunday-Citizens. 
a1100 Gerefa in Auglia (1886) IX. 264 Sticfodder, ~piper- 
horn, cyste. 1648-78 Hexnam, Peper-huysjen, Small Pepper- 
horn to put spices in. a1661 Hotypay Yuvenal xiv. 258 
‘Weigh, weigh !’ cries This badger, this great *pepper-man. 
1864 WesstER, *Pepfer-ntoth, a moth of the genus Biston, 
having small spots on the wings resembling grains of pepper. 
1s80 H. Girrorp Gilloffowers (1875) 113, I know some 
*pepernosed dame, Will tearme me foole and sawcie iack. 
1611 Cotcr., Poyvretic,..some also call so, the Guinnie 
*Pepper plant. 1866 7rcas. Bot. 1126 Tlasmannia] aro- 
matica... The colonists call it the Pepper-plant, and use its 
little black pungent fruits as a substitute for pepper. 1844 
W.H. Maxwe it Sorts & Adz. Scot. v. (1855) 64 A senior 
major, hot as a *pepper-pod. a1568 IWowing of Fok & 
Fynny vii. (Bann. MS.), Ane *pepper polk inaid of a padill. 
1803 Poet. Petit. agst. Tractorising Trumpery 92 All 
piping hot, as *pepper-porridge. 1669 StusBE Le/. 17 Dec. 
in Boyle's Wks. (1772) 1. Life gx It creates in the throat 
such a sense, as remains, after drinking *pepper-posset. 
1738 Swirt Pol. Conversat. 142, | hope you are *Pepper- 
proof. 1866 Rocers Agric. § Prices 1. xxv. 626 The general 
prevalence of *pepper-rents, (the term has survived to our 
time, but in the altered meaning of a nominal payment).. 
An obligation laid. .upon the tenant to supply his lord with 
a certain quantity (generally a pound) of pepper at a given 
day. 1648-78 Hexuam, Pesersauce, *Pepper-sauce. 1864 
Wesstrr, Pepper-sauce. 1899 Scribner's Mag. XXV.100/1 
His skin ts full of oil, and whiskey,. .and canvas-back ducks, 
and pepper-sauce. 1854 S. THomson Wd Fi. ui. (ed. 4) 
234 The *pepper saxifrage..is distinguishable by its yellow 
flowers. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 576 The seeds of Clove-Trees, 
and *Pepper-seeds. 1693 PAi/. (rans. XV11.687 It’s ‘Trunk 
is loaded with Snails, and the “Pepper-Shrub often climbs 
up it like Ivy. 1830 Hobart Town Almanack 65 in Morris 
Austral Eng.s.v. Pepper-tree, A thick grove of the pepper- 
shrub, Vasmania fragrans. 1720 StryPe Sfow's S2rv. 
(1754) II. v. ix. 262/2 They petitioned..that no Pepper might 
be brought in for three Years intoany of her Dominions, the 
Time of the *Pepper-vend requiring no less. 1801 Asza/. 
Ann. Reg. II. Afisc. Tracts 78/2 ‘The *pepper-vine.. grows 
very well there, and produces a large corn. 1862 BeveripGE 
Hist. India |. Introd. 11 The pepper-vine..entwines among 
the cocoas and other palms of the Malabar coast, and forms 
a considerable article of export. 1866 Treas, Bot. 1217 Vine, 
Pepper. Aspclopsis bipinnata. 1884 Miter Plant-n., 
Pepper-vine, Two-winged Virginian Creeper. 1871 Kincs- 
Ley Az? Last v, That one happens to be..a *pepper-weed, 
first cousin to the great black-pepper bush. 1744-s0 W. 
Euus Alod. Husbandm. 11. u. 32 What we cal! *Pepper- 
wheat. 1764 Afuseum: Rust. 11. it, 5 A good crop,..clear 
from smut and pepper-wheat. 1601 Hotianp Pliny I. 42x 
We spice our wines now adaies also,..we adde pepper and 
hony therto: which some call Condite, others *Pepper wines, 
1657-83 Evetyn J//ist. Relig. (1850) I. 31 The.. mite or 
*peper-worm, (that dust of a creature, whereof fifty thousand 
are contained in one drop). 

Pe‘pper, ~. [f. prec. sb. (OE. had pzporiaz, 
piprian, zepiperian, in same sense (so ON. pipra, 
OHG. phefferén, MHG. and Ger. ffeffer(e)z, Du. 
peperen); but the current verb seems to have 
been formed anew in 16th c.] 

1. trans. To sprinkle with pepper ; to flavour or 
season with pepper; to treat with pepper. Also 
absol. 

[c1000 Sax. Leechd. Il. 182 Sele ponne gepiporodne wyrt- 
drenc. /did., gepipera mid xx corna. /67d. III. 76 Pipra 
hit sypban swa swa man wille.] 1581 and 1620[see PErPERED]. 
1738 Swirt Pol. Conversat. 142 This Venison is plaguily 
pepper’d. 1796 Mrs. Grasse Cookery x, 161 Dried salmon 
.. when laid on the gridiron should be moderately peppered. 
1865 J. Maccrecor Kob Roy Baltic (1867) 205 There is 
the blind that won't pull down or stop up, and the pepper- 
box that won't pepper. 

b. Falconry. To wash (a hawk) with water and 
pepper, in order to cleanse her from vermin, etc. 


[So F. pourer.] 


| 


PEPPER-AND-SALT. 


1618 Latuam Falconry u. 34 Hauing on euening your 
water with pepper prouided, and when you haue, according 
to the order and accustomed manner, well washed and 
peppered her, take off her rufterhood. /é/d. 81 Vpon the 
receit of such a Hawke from the Cage, suddenly to make 
her gentle, by peppering, watching, and other such like 
accustomed vses. 

2. To sprinkle (a surface) as with pepper; to 
cover, or fill with numerous small objects, spots, 
or dots, likened to grains of pepper; to besprinkle, 
dot, stud. Also fg. (Mostly in fa. pple.) 

1612 J. Davies Wrt's Pilgr. (1878) 46/1 Note the Lyning 
of the rojalst Robe; Its powdred Ermyne, pepperd too 
with Stings. 1705 Lapy Wentwortu Ze/. 9 Mar. in % 
Papers (1883) 4o Betty..affects to be afraid of the small 
pox, and thearfor I fear would be pepered with them should 
she get them. 1835 M. Scorr Craise Midye xxi, The 
neighbouring thickets were peppered with..small white- 
washed buildings. 1882 B. Harte /Z ii, Her flushed face 
+.peppered with minute..freckles. 1896 A/oxon's Mech, 
Excre., Printing 422 Every page was peppered with italic. 

3. To sprinkle like pepper; to scatter in small 
particles. Also fg. 

1821 Ciare Vill, Alinstr. 1.197 As grinning north-winds.. 
pepper’d round my head their hail and snow. 1899 Miss 
E. Tu. Fowter Double Thread xii, People go peppering 
them [words] all over the place, utterly unconscious of the 
awful responsibility. 

4. To pclt with shot or missiles. Also fg. 

¢ 1644 J. Somervitir A/em. Somervilles (1215) 11. 347 First 
peppering them soundly with ther shott. 1689 SHADWELL 
Bury F.1.1, There i'faith I pepper’d the Court with libels 
and lampoons. 1742 Firtpinc 7. Andretvs 1. xvi, 1"! pepper 
you better than ever you was pepper’d by Jenny Bouncer, 
1773 Life N. Frowde 135 She soon got into order and 
peppered us with her small Shot. 1866 Gro. Exvior 
L/olt ii, You may pepper the bishops a little. 31884 Sata 
Journ. due South 1. xxiv. (1887) 327 Peppering the guide 
occasionally with Greek and Latin lore. 1885 Century 
Mag. XXX. 386/1 Galloping after us, and peppering us 
with shot-guns. 

intr. To discharge shot or other small 
missiles (a¢ something). 

In quot. 1767 said of rain, to pour heavily; in quot. 1894 
(collog.) to ‘go at it’ vigorously: cf. Ze/Z. 

1767 Gray Let. fo Alason 11 Sept., We came peppering and 
raining back through Keswick to Penrith. Nextday,—raining 
still. x890 W. A. Wattace Only a Sister 37 He could not 
possibly he peppering away at the pheasants in Sir James's 
covers. 1894 Morris in Mackail Zi/ II. 300 The nightin- 
gales..O my wig, they were peppering into it. 

5. trans. To inflict severe punishment or suffering 
upon; to ‘give it? (a person) ‘hot’; to beat 
severely, trounce; also +fo pepper (one’s) box or 
pans (obs.). Hence, +b. To punish effectually 
or decisively; to give (one) his death-blow (/t. or 
by hyperbole), to ‘do for’, ruin. Now rave. 

e€1g§00 in Babees Bk. 404 My master pepered my ars with 
well good spede. 1589 Nasne Pasguils Returne Wks. 
(Grosart) I. 97 Against the next Parliament, I wyll picke 
out a time to pepper them. 1592 SHaks. Rom. & Ful. 1. i. 
1oz, I am pepper’d I warrant, for this world, 1596 — 
1 Hen IV, un, iv. 212, 1608 Day Hust. ont of Br.1.in, And 
I were a man as I am no woman, i'de pepper your box for 
that ieast. 1609 Armin Alaids of ATore-Cl, (1880) 89 Boy 
Ile pepper your pans. 1631 Heywoop 2nd Pt. Maid of 

West ww. Wks. 1874 II. 393 She’s peppered by this. 169 
Soutnerne Alazd’s Last Prayer 1.1. Wks. 1721 II. 28 If 
he finds out my haunts he swears he'll pepper me. 1797 
Mrs. Rapcurre /falian xxii, Well, siguor, he’s peppered 
now. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Pepper ..2 To beat, to thrash. 

6. To give pungency, spice, or flavour to: +a. 
a person: to ‘heat’, to excite to anger or other 

' ° ¢ DG Fray a 
strong feeling (00s.); b. to ‘season’, ‘spice 
(speech or writing). Also adsoé. 

x600 Rowtanps Lett. Humours Blood vii. 84 Parboild in 
rage, pepperd in heate of ire. 1835 Blackw. Alag, XXXVII. 
515 A novel.. requires less intense, less fierce interest, than 
the acted drama, and, accordingly, the novelists do not 
pepper quite so high as the dramatists, 

+e. To dose with praise or flattery. Ods. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 24 Our [mock] Emperour, having 
a spice of self conceit before, was soundly peppered now. 
1774 Gotpsm. Refal, 111 "Till, his relish grown callous, 
almost to disease, Who pepper’d the highest, was surest to 
please. 1784 Sir J. Reynxoxtps in Leslie & Taylor Life 
(1865) II. viii. 459 Vying with each other who should 
pepper highest. : 

ap 7. To infect with venereal disease. (F. potvrer.) 

x607 Dexxer Northw. foe u. i, Wks, 1873 II]. 27. 1615 
J. Srepnens Ess. & Char. iv. 28 And then you snarle against 
our simple French As if you had beene pepperd with your 
wench. 1694 Motreux Radelais Vv. xxi. (1737) 93- _ 1709 
Brit, Apdilo Wi. No. 44. 3/1. 1723 Pres. St. Kussta 1. 277 
A Woman of the Town..having peppered some hundreds 
of the Preobrazinsky Guards. 

Pepperage, variant of PEPPERIDGE. 

Pe'pper-and-sa‘lt. 

1. Name for a kind of cloth made of dark- and 
light-coloured wools woven together, showing 
small dots of black and white, dark grey and light 
grey, or the like, closely intermingled; also, a 
garment made of this. Usually aéfrz. or as aay. 

1774 Lavy M. Coxe 7rad. 28 Oct. (1896) IV. 420 To bring 
me six yards of a Cloth I saw..that is called pepper and 
salt. a@ 1843 Soutney Cov. Bk. IV. 408 A strange 
looking se¢¢ee..covered with pepper and salt cloth. 1844 
Tuacxeray Little Trav. i, Tall men in pepper-and-salt 
undress jackets, 1849 Marryat Valerie vi, A suit of 
pepper-and-salt. 1887 Pad/ Madi G. 4 Aug. 6/1 Flourishing 
the striking red handkerchief which furnishes an agreeable 
relief to his general pepper-azl-salt exterior. 


PEPPER-BOX. 


2. Name forthe American plant called ‘harbinger 
of spring’ (£rigenia bulbosa); from the colour- 
contrast of its white petals and dark anthers. 27S. 


Pe‘pper-box. wm ; 

1, A small box, usually cylindrical, with a per- 
forated lid, used for sprinkling powdered pepper. 

1546 /nventories (Surtees, No. 97) 86 A peper box, weying 
vj oz. iij quarters. 1598 Sttaxs. Werry WV. mm. 149 Hee 
cannot creepe into a halfe-penny purse, nor into a Pepper- 
Boxe. @178z R. Graves Fadéle in Dodsley Colt. Poems 
(1782) V. 70 The pepper-box..upou the table. 1865 {see 
Perrerv.1b | i 

b. In allusive expressions. 
v. 3) 

1821 Sforting Mag. V11. 273 Both now began to slash 
away, and the pepper box was handed from one to another. 
igor Daily News 25 Feb. 6/2 The swarm of nonentities 
upon whom. .the pepper-box of titles is shaken. 

2. transf. Applied contemptuously to a small 


cylindrical turret or cupola. 

1821 Scott Kenihv. xii, The monotonous stone pepper- 
boxes which, in modern Gothic architecture, are employed. 
1855 Thackeray MVewcomes xxii, ‘Vhere are a score {of 
Pictures] under the old pepper-boxes in Trafalgar Square as 
fine as the best here. 

3. At the Eton game of fives: see quot. 1902. 

1865 Etoniana Anc & Mod.178. 1889 Skrixe Vem. £. 
Thring 17 Vhen, when the loose ball came, clapping it 
into the pepper-box, dead. 1g90z C. R. Stone Eton Gloss. 
25 Pepper-box.—One of the great differences between Eton 
fives and Rugby fives is the pepper-box, the irregular 
buttress sticking into the court..imitated from the original 
fives court in the side of Upper Chapel.. .Originally pepper- 
box was the name applied only to the Dead Man's Hole, 
but now generally to the whole buttress. 

4. fig. A hot-tempered person. 

1867 HI. Kincstey Stlcote of Silcotes xiii. (1876) 77 Make 
love to Dora, if the young pepper-box will let you. 

5. attrib. 

1825 in Hone £very-day Bk. 1. 949 The pepper-box towers 
remind the spectator more of pigeon-houses than church 
steeples. 1836 Mrs. Snerwoop Nu i. 5 The pepper-box 
turret on each side of the gateway. 

Pe‘pper-ca stor, -caster. [Sec Castor”. 

1. A small vessel with a perforated top, usually 
one of the castors of a eruet-stand, for sprinkling 
pepper at table. 

1676 Lond. Gaz. No. 1079/4 A Sugar Castar, A Pepper 
Caster. A Mustard Pot. 1836 {see Castor= 1). 1861 Ai. 
Ssitu Med. Student 42 Vhe simple act of pouring the 
vinegar into the pepper-castor. 1891 A. Lance Angling Sk. 
122 The happy-go-lucky disposition tu scatler my Greck 
accents as il were with a pepper-caster. 

2. transf. @. = prec. 2: also attrib, 

1859 Jeruson Lrittany x. 174 That hideous tower with 
the pepper-caster on the top. 

b. A sldng term for a revolver. 

1889 J. JEFFERSON Autobiog. ili. 72 Badger and I would 
trudge to our room arm in arm, carrying our money ina 
shot-bag between us, and each arnied with a Colt's patent 
* pepper-custer ', 

Peppercorn (pe'poikgin). Forms: see PEPPER. 
[f. Perper sd, + Corn 54,1 2 b.] 

1. The dried berry of Black Pepper. 

¢ 1000 Sax. Leechd, 11. 24 zenim eft senepes sxdes dzl.. 
& .xx. piporcorna. a1400-so Ale.vander 2025 How all pi 
soft grayns Sall vndire-put he all be pake vn-to pir peper- 
comes. 1596 Suaks. 1 ten. /V, m1. ili. g And I haue not 
forgotten what the in-side of a Church is made of, | am a 
Pepper-Corne, a Brewers Horse. 1652 Hlowrn, Giruff's 
Rev. Naples 11. (1663) 34 None might einheazle the value 
of a pepper corn. 1769 Mus. Rarratp /ng. /ousekpr. 
(1778) 283 Mix them with..a blade or two of mace, a few 
pepper corns, and a little salt. 1815 J. Smita Panorama 
Sc. & Art |. 525 As absurd as to suppose that a grain of 
sand should command the motion of a mill-stone, or a 
pepper-corm that of a mountain. 

b. Formerly often, and still sometimes, stipulated 
for as a quit-rent or nominal rent : see quots. 

1607 Hiexon Serm. 2 Tim. iv. 7 Wks. 1. 221 Some great 
man, out of his bounty, giueth thee an inheritance of some 
pounds by the yeare; thou inust pay a pepper corne for thy 
rent. 1616 R. C. Times’ Whistle v. 2007 Sha't have a new 
lease for a hundred yeares,. .and shalt yearly pay A pepper- 
corne, a nutt, a bunch of may, Or some such trifle. 1669 
Boston Rec. (1881) VII. 50 He payeinge a pepper corne to 
the said Treasurer upon demand for ever on the said 
2gtb September. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 370 ‘The 
reservation of a peppercorn in the bargain and sale for 
a year is a sufficient consideration to raise a use in the 
bargainee, so as to make the release valid. 1898 Eucycd. 
Laws Eng. s.v., In modern times building leases sometimes 
reserve a pepper-corn as rent for the first few years. 

Jig. 1646 bviosce -Voble Ord. 31 You can never have a 
firme possession, till you hold your Honours in this title, 
that God bestowes tliein, and untill you give a Pepper corne 
of honour unto God. 178 Cowrrr Taé/e-t. 110 True. While 
they live, the courtly laureat pays His quit-rent ode, his 
pepper-corn of praise. 

2. attrib. a. Of or consisting in a pcppercom, 
as peppercorn rent (sce 1b); also fg. very small, 
insignificant, trivial. 

1791 Wotcorr (P. Pindar) Remonstrance 83 Not pepper- 
corn acknowledement I owe ‘em. 1860 EMERSON Cond. 
Life, Worship Wks. (Bohn) II. 396 After their peppercorn 
aims are gained, il seems as if the lime in their bones alone 
held them together. 1863 Kesre Bp. Wrlson xxi. 712 
To whom and his heirs and assigns the property is granted 
for a thousand years at a peppercorn rent. 


b. ? Of peppercorn colour; dusky black. 


1893 Setous Trav. S. £. Africa 107 High cheek-bones, 
oblique eyes, and peppercorn hair. 


(Cf. PEPPER sé. 4, 


665 


3. Conth., as peppercorn-sized ad). 

1899 Alibutt’s Syst. Med. VIII. 592 It is miliary to 
pepper-corn sized. : 

Flence Peppercornish, Pe'‘ppercorny 27/s., 
of the nature of or resembling a peppercorn. 

1762 J. H. Stevenson Crasy Talcs 24 First his acknow- 
jedenient being paid, A pepper-cornish kind of due. 1861 
Dickens Gt. Expect. viii, Of a peppercorny and farinaceous 
character. 

Peppered (pe‘paid), Af/.a. [f. PEPPER v. 
+ -ED1.] Sprinkled or seasoned with pepper ; 
sprinkled with small dots like grains of pepper ; 
pelted with shot, ete.: see the verb. 

1581 Satir. Poems Reform. xliv. 200 The peperit beif can 
tailse he the threid. 1620 VexNeR Mia Kecta (1650) 259 
Salt and peppered ineats. 1694 Motteux Rabelais v. (1737) 
217. 1795 Sporting Mag. V. 49 The peppered tails returned 
as they came. 1860 O. W. Hoimes /’raf Break/-t. i, A 
shelfof peppered sheepskin reprints. 1873 Spectator 22 Feb. 
237/1 A bit of ‘peppered tongue’, not worth an answer, and 
hardly worth an action. 

b. Seppered moth, collector’s name of the 
Geometrid moth Amphydasis (Biston) betularia. 
183z Resize Consp. Butterfl. & Moths Index. 

Pepperer (pe‘pere1). [In 1, f. PErrer sd. + 
-ER2: ef. med.L. prperarius (Du Cange) ; in 2, f. 
PEPPER v. + -ER!.] 

1. A dealer in pepper and spices; a grocer. 
(The original name of the Grocers’ Company of 
London: see quots.) Ods. exe. f/ist. 

{1180 in Madox Hrst. E.vcheguer (1711) 390 Gilda Piperari- 
orum, unde Edwardus est Riaeaiseniel 1309 //ustings 
Rolls No. 38. 102 in Guildh. Rec. Ralph le Balancer, 
Pepperer. 1622 Matynxes Anc. Law-Merch. 74 At the suit 
of the Pepperers, now called Grocers of London. 1633 
Stow's Surv. 278 In the reigne of Ilenry the sixth .. the 
Pepperers or Grocers had seated themselves. in Buckles- 
hury. 1843 Lytton Last Bar. 1. i, It was hut a scurvy 
Pepperer who made that joke. 1904 J.-A. Kixcpos S¢trt/e 
of Scales 8 One Andrew Godard, a Pepperer, was appointed 
[6 Edw. II, 1312] Keeper of the King’s Beam. 

2. One who or that which peppers; jig. a hot- 
tempered person ; something pungent or biting. 

w71i-rz Swirt Jrul. to Stella 20 Feh., A ‘ Representation 
of the state of the nation to the queen’. .I believe it will be a 
pepperer. 1865 Dickens A/ut. r,t. vi, Dut it’s ny way to 
make sbort cuts at things. I always was a pepperer. 


Pe‘pper-grass. a. Any species of Lepidiunt, 
as L. sativum, common garden-cress; froin the 
pungent taste. b. = Prtwort, Pelularia globu- 
Lfera, N.O. Marsileacex: ef. PEPPERWORT 2. 

1475 et. Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 787/6 Nomina bladorum 
et arborum.. //ee saliea, a pepyrgresse. 1760 J. Lee 
futrod. Bot. App. 322 Pepper-grass, Pilu/aria. 1828-32 
Weaster, Peppergrass,..also, a plant of the genus Lepi- 
dium, 1856 in Olmsted Slave States 708 «A widow and her 
children living, for three days and nights, on boiled weeds, 
called pepper grass. . 

Pepperidge (pe‘paridz). 
PIPPERIDGE, 

1. A variant of PirperivcE, local English name 
of the Barberry. 

1823 in Moor Suffolk Words. 
from Hertford, Suffolk. ; 

2. U.S. ‘he Black Gum, Sour Gum, or Tupelo, 
a North American tree of the genus Ayssa, having 
very tough wood. 

1826 F. Cooper A/ohicans (1829) 1. vi. 77 A trencher, 
neatly carved from the knot of the pepperage. 1854 
Wesster, Pepperidge. 1866 Treas. Bot. 798 A Lyssa) vil- 
dosa, the Sour Gum, Black Gum, Pepperridge, or Tupelo 
tree, common from New England to the Carolinas. 

Pepperily, Pepperiness: see PEPPERY. 

Peppering ‘pe'perin), v4/. sb. [Sce -1nc1.] 
The action cf the verb PEPPER; sprinkling with, or 
as with, pepper; pelting with shot, missiles, ete. 

1580 Hoitynano 7'rcas. Fr. Tong, Potvrade, peering. 
@ 1814 Gonsanga v. i. in New Brit. Theatre V1. 148 A 
British sailor.. always ready to give the enemy a peppering. 
1845 7. Parley’s Ann. V1. 356 The peppering of the rain on 
the tiles and windows, 1861 Dutton Cook 2. /oster’s D. 
iii, With a plentiful peppering of blacks about tbeir plumage. 

Pe'ppering, f//.2. [See -1nc2.] That peppers 
(see PEPPER 2.) ; pungent, angry 5 falling heavily 
(as rain), ‘pelting’. 

1712 Swirt Frul, to Stella 27 Mar., 1 sent him a peppering 
letter. 1827 Scott Jrud.30 July, One of the most peppering 
thunder-storms which I have heard for some time, 1878 
Moxrts in Mackail Life (1899) I. 361 We have just had 
a peppering little snow-shower. 

Pepperish (pe‘porif),¢. [f£ Perren sd. + -1su1.] 
Somewhat peppery ; fig. somewhat testy or angry. 

1808 Scotr Let. to Edits 18 Nov., Will not our editor be 
occasionally a little warm and pepperish? 1819 A/etropolts 
I. 154, L remember your father..a little pepperisb or so. 


Peppermint (pe‘paimint). [f. Perrer sd. + 


also -age ; sce also 


argooin ing. Dial. Dict. 


Mint 56.2: app. after Bot.L.] 

1. A species or subspecies of mint (A/entha pipe- 
rita), cultivated for its essential oi] (07/7 of pepper- 
mint: see 2). 

Also applied with qualifying words to other species of 
mint or other labiates having similar properties. : 

1696 Rav Syopsis (ed. 2) 124 Mentha... sapore fervido 
Piperis. Pepper-Mint found by Dr. Eales in Hartfordshire. 
1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Mentha,..16. Tbe common 
thick spiked pepper Mint. 1755 Jounson, /’eppermint, 
mint_eminently hot. 1838 T. THomson Chem. Org, Bodies 
; 473 Oil of Peppermint..is extracted from the leaves of the 


PEPPER-TREE. 


| .-common Peppermint. 1856 Treas. Bot. 862 Australian 
Peppermint, Mentha australis. Small —, Thymus Piper- 
ella, 1884 MitLeER Pfaxt-x.,Chinese Pepper-mint, Mentha 
arvensis glabrata... Japanese —-, Wentha arvensis var. 
piperascens, 

2. The essential oil of peppermint, or some 
preparation of it. 

It has a characteristic pungent aromatic flavour leaving an 
after-sensation of coolness, and is mucli used for flavouring 
sweelmeats, etc., and in medicine as a digestive stimulant 
and carminative, and Io qualify the taste of nauseous drugs. 

1836 Dranpe Chenz. (ed. 4) 987 It is insupportahly bitter, 
with an aroma like peppermint. 1866-77 Warts Dyct. 
Chem, 1V. 187 (Oils, Volatile) The hydrocarbons from 
wormwood, anise, thyme, mint..group with ordinary 1ur- 
pentine; bay, myrtle, and rosemary stand alone. .. Pepper- 
mint is somewhat intermediate in its properties, 

b. A lozenge flavoured with peppermint, a 
peppermint-drop. 

1884 J. Quincy Figures of Past 176 {He] produced just 
the stimulant required in the form of a package of pepper- 
mints. 31899 Ear: Rosesery in Daily News 4 Nov. 3/2 
You have an assortment of eloquent extracts like a box of 
peppermints to take away the taste of anything that fails to 
come up to the higher standard. 

3. (In full, peppermint-tree.) Name for several 
Australian species of /:ucalyptus (£. amygdalina, 
Pipertta, cte.), yielding an aromatic essential oil 
resembling that of peppermint. 

1790 J. White's Voy. N. S. Wales App. 227 The name of 
Peppermint ‘Tree has been given to this plant by Mr. White 
on account of the very great resemblance between the essen- 
tial oil drawn from its leaves and that ohtained from the 
Peppermint. 1880 SuTHERLAND Tales Goldfields 30 A woody 
gully, filled with peppermint and stringy-bark trees. 

attrib. and Comb. Peppermint-camphor 

= MENTHOL; peppermint-drop, -lozenge, a 
lozenge made of sugar, flavoured with peppermint ; 
peppermint-oil = oz/ of peppermint (see 1, 2); 
peppermint-tea, an infusion of the leaves of the 
peppermint ; peppermint-tree (sce 3); pepper- 
mint-water, a cordial distilled from peppermint. 

1865-68 Warts Dict. Cher. 111. 881 *Peppermint-camphor 
is an alcohol containing the radicle CjyHig (menthyl). 1878 
) W.S. Gitsert //. A7.S. Pinafore, A. I've chickens and 
conies and pretty polonies, And excellent ‘peppermint drops. 
1888 /’0f. Scz. Monthly Apr. 785 Peppermint-drops are made 
of granulated sugar and water heated to the boiling-point. 
1846 LinpLev Veg. Atugd. 660 ‘The volatile oil ..1s what 
gives their flavour to “Peppermint lozenges. 1875 tr. //. 
von Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. 1. 460 Aromatic drinks, chamo- 
mile tea, “peppermint tea, &c. 1757 .A. Coorer Distiller i. 
v. (1760) 126 The simple Waters now commonly made, 
are Orange-flower-water,. .* Pepper-mint-water, etc. 

+ Pe-ppernel. Ods. rare—'. [Origin obscure.] 
‘ Apparently, a lump or swelling’ (Nares). 

r6rr Braum.& Fi. Ant. Burn, Pestle uu, \ has a Pepper- 
nel in 's head, as hig as a Pullets egg. 

Pepper pot. 1. = PEPPER-BOX 1. 

1679 Lond. Gaz. No. 1381/4 One Mustard Pot and Pepper 
Pot of silver. 1860 EMERSON Cond. LUfe, Beanty, What! 
has iny stove and pepper-pot a false hottom ! 

b. In various allusive and figurative uses: ef. 
PEPPER-BOX 1b, 2, 4. 

1838 James Nodler vi, Wiley wonld have been in the 
pepper-pot ai Uppington by this time. 1886 Cornh. Wag. 
July 29 The old workhouse is gone, and a new one with 
os vanes and pepper-pots has arisen in its stead. 1894 

"exn fn Alpine Valley 1. 105 Apologise for saving that old 
pepperpot’s life ! 


2. A West Indian dish composed of meat (or 


fish, game, etc.) and vegetables stewed down with 
cassareep and red pepper or other hot spices. 
a1704 ‘I. Brown Lett. fr. Dead u. Wks. 1760 HI. 215 That 
most delicate palate-scorching soop called pepper-pot, a kind 
of devil's broth much eat in the West Indies. 1792 Wotcorr 
(P. Pindar) Rights of Atugs Ode ii, Terrenes of flatt’ry are 
prepar'd so hot By courtiers—a delicions pepper-pot. 1796 
STEDMAN Surinam (1813) IL. xxvi. 292 Pepper-pot is a dish 
of boiled fish and capsicum, eaten with roasted plantains. 
1899 Rooway Gurana Wills 122 She gees returned with 
a calahash of thin pepper-pot and a cake of cassava bread. 
b. In Pennsylvania, a stew of tripe and dough- 
balls highly seasoned with pepper. (Cent. Dect.) 

3. altrib. and Comb, 

1883 G. MacvonaLp Donal Grant 1. 34 One house with 
the pepper-pot turrets. 1897 Mary Kincstey J). d/rica 27 
A lnll, on whose snnunit stands Fort William, a pepper-pot- 
like structure now used as a lighthouse. 

+ Pepper-que-rn. (ds. l'orms: sce PEPPER 
and Qvuern}, A quern or hand-mill for grinding 
pepper; a pepper-mill, : 

1402-3 Durhain Acc. Rotls (Surtees) 217, j par de pepir 
qwerns. 1440 Promp. Parv. 393/1 Pepyr qwerne (K., S. 
pepirwherne), fractiUnm. 1564 Wills & Inv. NV. C. (Surtees) 
1, 223, iiij stonepotts ij pep’quernes viijd@ 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Quern (Belg.) a handmill; as a Pepper Quern, 
a Mill to grinde Pepper, 1825 JAmiEsON, Pcfper-curne, a 
hand-mill used for grinding pepper. | f 

Pe‘pper-tree. A naime given to various trees : 
ef. PEPPER sd. 3. spec. &. An evergreen tree or shrub 
ofS, America, Schinus Molle (N.O. Anacardiacex), 
having a pungent red fruit; cultivated for orna- 
ment in California and Australia; b. A tree of 
Australia and Tasmania, Drinys or Ze asmannia 
aromatica, or other species (N.O. A/aguoleacex) 
having small pungent fruit used as pepper. 

1691-2 SLoane in PAIL. Trans. XVII. 462 A Description 
of the Pintenta or Jamaica Pepper-Tree. 1745 Pa HOMAS 
| Frul, Anson's Vay. 36 Besides..there are..the Pepper Tree. 


PEPPER-WATER. 


1797 Aflonthly Mag. I11. 208 The number of nutmeg-trees 
transplanted from the Indies, is less than even that of the 
pepper-trees, 1827 Hettver in Bischoff lan Diemen's Land 
(1832) 175, I saw several pepper treex, and procured the 
berries. 1839 Lb. L. Mitcuety. 7uiree Exped. LE. Australia 
II. xii. 280 We also found the aromatic tea, Tasmania are- 
matica.,.The leaves and bark of this tree have a hot biting 
cinnamon-like taste, on which account it is vulgarly called 
the pepper-tree. 1883 Century Afag. Dec. 201/1 Bright 
green pepper-trees.. give a graceful plumed draping. 

Pe'pper-wa:ter. 

1. An infusion of black pepper, formerly used for 
microscopical observation of infusorian organisms. 

1686 PLot Staffordsh. 97 Minute bubbles (that move like 
Animals in pepper water). 169: Ray Creation 1. (1692) 
159 Those Animmalcula, not long since discovered in Pepper- 
water, by Mr. Lewenhoek, of Delft in Holland. 1766 Baker 
in Lil, Trans. LVI. 71 The seeds of mushrooms, the 
feathers of butterflies, pepper-water, &c. 

2. ? Some kind of soup flavoured with pepper. 

1798 Sporting Mag. X1\. 308, I supped..in his house on 
mulagatoney or pepper-water. 


Pe'pperwood. Name given to several trees 
having pungent or aromatic wood or bark. 

Among these are Nanthorylum Clava-herculis, of West 
Indies, ete. (HouGn Asmerican Moods, 1894, ¥. 30); Unibet- 
(ularia Californica (Ibid. 18 7, vu. 34); also, Dicypellium 
caryoplryllatum Nees, Brazil Clove Bark (Pao crave, fanyra 
Quiynha), and Licaria guianensis (Carib Licart-Kanalt), 
the Bois de Rose of Cayenne (27¢eas. Lot, Suppt. 1874; 
Miatrer Plant-nanies, 1884). 

Pepperwort (pe'paiwzit), [See Worr.] 

1, A species of cress (Lepidium latifoliuim), 
formerly also called Dittander or Dittany; also 
applied to the genus Lepid7um in general. 

1562 Turner /f/erbal 11. 34b, Lepidium is called in 
Englishe Dittani, but foulishly and vnlearnedly; in Duche 
Pfefferkraut that is peperwurt. 3578 Lyte Dedoens v. xvi. 
631 Dittany whiche we inay more rightly cal Pepperwurt, 
hath long brode leaues. 1607 Topsett Sours. Deasts (1658) 
420 The herb called Nard or Pepper-wort..will presently’ 
help any Beast which is bitten by the Shrew. 1676 T. 
Gover in Phil. Trans. X1.629. 1857 Mayne E-xfos. Lex., 
Pepperwort,a common naine for the Lepidiun: iberis. 1866 
Treas. Bot., Pepperwort, Lepidinn. 

b. Applied in N. America to Dentaria diphylla, 
also called Jepper-root. 

1861 Miss Pratt Flow 'r, Pl. 1, 112 The root of..the Two. 
leaved Coral-root, is used by the Americans instead of 
mustard, and is called Pepper-wort. 1866 7yvas. Bot. 393 
The roots of D[cvtaria] diphylia..are used..from Pennsyl- 
vania to Canada,..under the name of Pepperwort. 

2. ~/. A name for the N.O. Alarsileacex, con- 
sisting of small aquatic plants allied to the ferns. 

1846 Linotey Veg. Kingd.71 Alarsilcaccx.— Pepperworts. 
Ibid. 72'Vhe main feature by which Pepperworts are known 
as an Order from Lycopodiacez. 18531 T. Moore (¢7¢/e) A 
Popular History of the British Ferns..comprising tbe Club- 
Mosses, Pepperworts, and Horsetails. ' 

b. Lindley’s name for N.O. 2zperacex. 

1846 Linotey Veg. Kingd. 515 Order cxevi. Piferacer.— 
Pepperworts, /é/d. 516 Pepperworts are related to Buck- 
wheats, Saururads, and Nettles. 

Peppery (pe‘pari), a. [f. Peeper sd. + -y.) 

1. Abounding in pepper; of the nature of or 
resembling pepper, esp. in pungency or irritating 
effect; pungent, ‘hot’. (In quots. 1699, 1709, 
Consisting of small grains like pepper; in 1869, 
Characterized by small dots in engraving.) 

1699 Dampier Voy. II.1. 9 There you have black Oaz and 
dark Peppery Sand. 1709 /6¢2, III. 11. 182 Small Peppery 
Sand. 1830 LinoLey Vat. Syst. Bot. 170 It has a very 
bitter peppery taste. 1850 O. W. Hotmes Prof. Break/.-t. 
ii, Thy roses hinted by the peppery burin of Bartolozzi. 1900 
Daily News 26 Oct. 3/2 You geta peppery fecling,a tickling, 
a dryness of the throat, an irritation of the mucous membrane. 

2. fig. a. Of speech or writing: Sharp, stinging, 
pungent; ‘highly spiced’. b. Ofa person, his tem- 
per, etc.: Hot-tempered, irascible, irritable, testy. 
_ 1826 Scott Diary 28 Feb., Completed Malachi to-day. It 
is..in some places perhaps too peppery. 1844 Dickens 
Mart, Chuz. xvii, Some good, strong, peppery doctrine. 
186: Sav, Rev. 14 Sept. 268 The opponent may be SREBE Ss 
narrow-minded man, 1837 WV. §& QO. 8th Ser. XIT. 343/1 
Dasb [a dog} was small, young and peppery, 

Iience Pe‘pperily adv. ; Pe‘pperiness. 

t900 Miss Brovcuton /ves in Law xxi. 305 The olive 
branchis..offered, azcepted..or pepperily tossed back. 1890 
Cent, Dict., Pepperiness, 

Pepsin (pe'psin). Also formerly -ine. [mod. 
(Schwann 1836, Poggendorff Annalen XXXVIII. 
358), f. Gr. mé~-us digestion (f. stem mex- to cook, 
digest, etc.) +-1n1.] A ferment contained in the 
gastric juice, having the property of converting pro- 
teids into peptoncs in tlic presence of a weak acid; 
also uscd medicinally in cases of indigestion, etc. 

1844 in Duncuson Afed Ler. 1845 G. E. Day tr, 
Simon's Anim. Chem, 1. 22 Pepsin.’ Thisname..was given 
by Schwann, to a substance which constitutes the most 
essential portion of the gastric juice. 1873 Katre /’Ay's. 
Chem, 129 Pepsin is a greyish-white powder, insoluble in 
water, alcohol, and ether, very soluble in dilute acids. 

attrib, 1886 St. Stephen's Kev. 13 Mar. 12/1 As good as 
a pepsine pill bcfore dinner. 1894S. Fiske //oliday Stories 
(1900) 213 He forgot his dyspepsia and his pepsin tablets. 

Hience Pe‘psinate 7z. /vazs., to mix or treat with 
pepsin; Pepsini‘ferous «., producing pepsin 
(Cent, Dicl.); Pepsitnogen: sce quot. 1893. 

1882 Quain Med. Dict, 378/2 *Pepsinated pills of pounded 
raw beef, 1899 W. James in Sadks to Teacher's on Psychol. 
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206 With our future food..pepsinated or half-digested in ad- 
vance. 1878 Foster /’/y's. 11. 1. § 2. 220 We have a certain 
amount of..evidence of the existence of a matter of ferment, 
or *pepsinogen, comparable to the pancreatic zymogen. 
1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., east tee the zymogen which is con- 
tinually being formed by the protoplasm of the gastric 
glands, and is converted, during secretion, into pepsin, and 
discharged from the gland-cells. we | 

+ Pepst, *fa. pple. ora. Obs. [Origin unknown.) | 
‘ Apparently a term for intoxicated’ (Nares), 

1577 Kenoatt FZ, Efier. Lviij, Vhou drunken faindst thy- 
self of lae: Thou three daies after slepst: [low wilt thou 
slepe witb drinke in deede, When thou art throughly pepst ? 

Peptic (pe'ptik), a. and sb, [ad. Gr. memrixds 
able to digest, f. memr-ds cooked, digcsted.] 

A. adj. 1. Waving the quality of digesting ; 
belonging or relating to digestion: = DicEsTIVE 
A. 1; used sfec. in relation to the digestion in 
which pepsin is concerned, as in Aeptic digestion, 
stomachic or gastric digestion; fAcfli7c glands, the 
glands which secrete the gastric juice. 

1651 Biccs New Disp. § 295. 218 Not by the intense pep- 
tick quality, but by the vigour of the digestible .. ferment. 
1660 GAvVOEN Sacrilegus 13 Who have good stomachs to 
Loth, if they had but..some Peptick power. 1866 HuxLey 
Phys. vi. (1869) 167 These peptic glands which, when food 
passes into the stomach, throw out a thin acid fluid, the 
gastric juice. 1878 Fosier /’2ys. 11.1. (1879) 233 Peptic diges- 
tion is essentially an acid digestion, 1898 Addbutt's Syst. 
Med. VN. 294 A peptic asthma due to indiscretions in diet. 

2. Having the quality of promoting or assisting 
digestion: = DIGESTIVE A. 2. 

1661 Lovett //ist, Anint & Alin, 403 The vertigo, is helped 
by,.peptick powders, if from the stomach. 1828 Blackw. 
Mag. XXIV. 53 Thanks toa peptic pill of Doctor Kitchiner. 

3. Able to digest; having good digestion: 
Eurertic A, 2. 

3827 Cartyte Germ. Rom. 1.63 A sound peptic stomach 
does not yield so tamely tothe precepts of the head or heart. 

4. ? Pertaining to or caused by suppuration. (Cf. 
DiGEstivE A. 4.) 

1884 M. Mackenzie Dts. Throat §& Nose I. 167 Ante 
mortem peptic softening can be the cause of the injury. 

B. sé. 1. (See quot.) 

1842 Duncuison Med. Lex., Peptic, a substance whicb 
promotes digestion, or is digestive. 

2, pl. ‘Vhe digestive organs, Aumorous. 

r842 Tennyson /i/727 Waterproof x, Is there some magic 
in the place? Or do my peptics differ? 1888 W. Watiace 
in Academy 7 Apr. 235 To be taken, refrained from, or mixed, 
according to the constitution and condition of our peptics. 

3. p/. § The doctrine of digestion ’ (Webster 1864). 

Hence Pe‘ptical a. = Peptic a.; Peptician 
(pepti*fan), a person who has good digestion; 
Pepticity (peptisiti), good peptic condition. 

383: Fraser's A/ag. 111. 12 His .. political, practical, and 
peptical Theory of the Universe. 1831 Cartyte A/tsc, (1857) 
III. 1 [he true Peptician was that Countryman who an- 
swered that ‘for his part, he had nosystem’, 1838 — Le?. 
27 July in Froude Life ix Lond. y. 1. 141 A bit of brown 
bread, and peace and pepticity to eat it with. 

Peptogen (pe‘ptedgen). [f. Gr. memrd-s (see 
Peprone, Peptic) +-GEN.] A general name for 
substances which stimulate the formation of pepsin 
in the gastric juice. So Peptoge'nic, Pepto:- 
genous adjs., having the quality of forming, or 
stimulating the formation of, pepsin; also, having 
the quality of converting proteids into peptones. 

1875 Darwin /nscetiv. Pl. vi. 129 The glands of the 
stomach of animals secrete pepsin as Schiff asserts, only 
after they have absorbed certain soluble substances, which 
he designates peptogenes. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Peptogenie, 
pepsin-producing. ‘erm used for those substances which, 
introduced into the stomach, stimulate the secretion of tbe 
pepsin ofthe gastricjuice. 1900 Lavcet 4 Aug. Advt. 43 Pepto- 
genic Milk Powder. .convertsthe caseine intoa condition cor- 
responding. .to the peptone-like albuminoids of breast milk. 

Peptonate (pespténéc). Chem. [f. next + 
-ATE! ¢.] An organic salt prodticed by the action 
of a peptone on an inorganic salt, in which the 
peptone-radical takes the place of the inorganic 
acid-radical. 

1876 Bartuotow Afat, Ved, (1879) 212 The salts of silver 
most probably enter the blood as albuminates and pepto- 
nates. 1897 Addbutt’s Syst. Aled. 11. 934 Subcutaneous 
injection of the peptonate of mercury. 

Peptone (pe’ptown). [ad. Ger. pepton (C. G. 
Lehmann, 1849, in Ber. Sachs. Gesellsch. f. Wis- 
sensch., Math.-Fhys., Cl. . 12), ad. Gr. werrér, 
neut. of Gr. memr-és cooked, digested; spelt -ove in 
Fr. and Eng.] The general name for a class of 
albuminoid substances into which proteids (the 
nitrogenous constituents of food) are converted by 
the action of pepsin or trypsin (the digestive fer- 
ments of the gastric and pancreatic juices) ; differ- 
ing from proteids in not being coagulable by heat, 
and in being easily soluble and diffusible through 
membranes, and thus capable of absorption into | 
the system, 

1860 A. Syd. Soc. Year Bh. Aled. 76 Peptone has a very 
much higher endosmotic equivalent than simple albumen. 
1872 IIuxtey /’Ays. vi. 147. 1881 Darwin lee. Alould 43 
In such plants as Drosera and Dionaza;.. animal matter is 
digested and converted into peptone not within a stomach, 
but on the surface of the leaves. 

ativibé, 1878 Kinazett Axnin. Chen. 40 The peptone- 
substance is synthetically changed into solid albumin again. | 


PER. 


1899 Cacney tr. Fakseh’s Clin. Diagn. vii. 311 The peptone 
precipitate is dissolved by the addition of water (etc.}. 

Peptonize (pe'pténaiz), v. [f. Perrone + 
-I2E.] ¢rans. Toconvert (a proteid) into a peptone ; 
esp. to subject (food) to an artificial process of 
partial digestion (predigestion) by mcans of pepsin 
or pancreatic extract, as an aid to weak digestion. 
Hence Pe'ptonized, Pe-ptonizing f//.aays.; also 
Peptoniza‘tion, tle action or process of peptoniz- 
ing; Pe‘ptonizer, a peptonizing agent. Also fig. 

1880 Nature XXL. 169 Preparation of artificially-digested 
food, peptonised materials, 1881 /é/d. 235 In peptonisation 
ofalbuminoid substances. 1884 //ea/th /:xhib. Catal. 17/2 
Preparations of the digestive ferments for peptonising. .food. 
Peptonising apparatus, 1885 GoopaLe //ysiol, Bot. (1892) 
366 It has the power of peptonizing proteids. 1893 Naz. 
Observ. 5 Aug. 303': A good comedy is the best of pepto- 
nisers. 1895 Athenxum 21 Sept. 392/1 Wholesome food to 
the apparently large public which likes its science peptonized. 

Pe-ptonoid. [f. Peproxe+-om.] Trade-name 
for a preparation containing peptones: sec prec. 

1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Peptonoids of beef. 

|| Peptonuria (peptoniti ia). Path. [mod.L., 
f. PEPronE + Gr. ovpoy urine: sce -URIA.] The 
presence of peptones in the urine. 

_ 1891 Lancet 3 Jan. 63/2 Peptonuria occurred after the 
injection. 1897 Adlbutt's Syst. Med. I}. 560 Peptonuria 
inay appear and towards the end a little albuminuria. 

Peptotoxin (pepto,tyksin). [f. Gr. men7d-s 
(see Peptic) + Toxin.] ‘A _ poisonous alkaloid 
formed from peptoncs during digestion, and becom- 
ing decomposcd later on, as putrefaction takes 
place’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1893). 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1897 Alléntt's Syst. Med, 1. 815 In 
the case of gastric digestion we have a ptomaine pepto- 
toxin. 1899 /d¢d. VIII. 65 Certain toxic bodies of the nature 
of pepto-toxines have been found in the urine by Ewald. 

Pepuzian (p/pivzian). Ch. /fist. Also Pepu- 
sian. [ad. med.L. /efusiani, -ciani?, {. cpusia, 
-cia, Menov(a.] A member of a sect of Montanists 
in the 2nd century, so called from Pepuza in Phry- 
gia. Also + Pepusite. 

1565 T. Startetox Fortr. Faith 62b, The Pepuzians 
would haue taught him that holy orders is no Sacrament. 
1625 Br. Hate No Peace w. Rome § 3 One while, we are 
Pepuzians that ascribe too much to women; then, wee are 
Origenists, for holding the Image of God to be defaced in 
man, 1653 R. BaiLiie Dissuas, Vind. (1655) 23 That Phry- 
gian pepusite had gotten the beginning of his way from tbe 
heretick indeed. 1727-4 CuamBers Cycé. sv., They had 
their name /’efuzians froma pretence that Jesus Christ ap- 
peared to one of their prophetesses in the city Pepuza in 
Phrygia, which was their holy city. 

Per, obs. f. PEAR sb.; var, PEAR v. Obs. 

Per (p21), rep. A Latin (Ital. and Old French) 
preposition, meaning ‘through, by, by means of’ ; 
in med.L. and Fr. also in a distributive sense = 
‘for every’... for each)... usedsinmne min 
various Latin and OF. phrascs, and ultimately 
becoming practically an Eng. preposition used 
freely before substantives of many classes. 

I. In Lat. phrases (including med.L. and Italian). 

1, per accidens (+ also quasi-anglicizcd as fer 
accidence) [= Gr. xara ovpBeBnxds| by accident, 
by virtue of some accessory or non-essential circum- 
stance, contingently, indirectly. Opposed to Zer se. 

4528 Payne tr. Saderne's Regimt. (1541) 49b, Water that 
is temperately colde, doth somtyme per accidence, stere one 
to haue an appetite. 1572 [see fer se} c1sgo MarLowe 
Faust. iii. 46 (1878) Did not my conjuring speeches raise 
thee? speak. J/efi, That was the cause, but yet Jer 
accidens. 1654 \WHITLOCK Zoolomia 221 Causes per se, and 
Causes per clecidens working the same Effects. a 1680 
Cuarnock Il £s. (1865) HII. 230 This punishment is only 
accidental to the gospel, it becomes the savour of death fer 
accidens, because of the unbelief of those that reject it. 

b. In Logic applied to conversion in which the 
quantity of the proposition is changed from uni- 
versal to partictilar: see CONVERSION 4. 

Called by Boethius Conzersio per aecidens, because the 
particular affirmation in this case serves zxdirectly as con- 
verse for a universal affirmation with whose subaltern par- 
ticular it is directly (Przncipatiter) convertible. Aristotle's 
term was avttoTpody Kata péj0s = ‘conversion as to a part 
because only part of the statement is converted, : 

(as25 Bortnus de Syllogisnoe Categorico i. (ed. Basil 
1570, 539) Per accidens autem converti dicitur particularis 
affirmatio universali affirmationi, quia particularis affirm- 
atio sibi ipsi principali convertitur.] 1677 1. Goop Brief 
Tract Logic 27 Conversion per Accidens ts a change of the 
Subject into the place of the Predicate, ef covtra, keeping 
the same Quality, but changing of Quantity. 1840 WHaTELy 
Logie 78 This might be fairly named conversion by ¢7?/a- 
tion; but is commonly called Conversion per aceidens. 1843 
Man. Logie (1856) 11. i. § 2 This process, which converts 
an universal proposition into a particular, is termed conver- 
sion fer accidens. 

2. per annum, (so much) by the year, every year, 
yearly: almost always in reference to a sum of 


money paid or received, 

1601 R. Jounson Angi. 6 Commrw. (1603) 89 The professor 
in divinity, hath per annum 1125 florens. 1677 YARRANTON 
Eng. lmprov. 152 At present there is at least five hundred 
pounds fer Annum, paid. 1886 D. C. Murray Cynic 
fortune xii, An income of a hundred pounds per annum. 

3. per ¢onsequens (+ also fev consequent [= F. 
par conséquent), pcr consequence), by consequence, 


consequently. 


PER. 


1386 Cuaucer Souipn. T. 484 An odious meschief This 
ay Hee is to myn ordre and me And so per [z.7. par] con- 
sequens in ech degre Of hooly chirche. 1413 Pilger. Sowde 
(Caxton 1483) tv. xxvi. 76 Than ben they al euene, and per 
consequens theyr wyttes shold ben even, ¢153z Du Wes 
introd, Fr.in Palsgr. 959 Howe one may make dyverse.. 
sentences with one worde, and perconsequent come shortely 
to the french speche. 1621 Burton Anat, Mel. 1. il. 11,1, 
So per conseguens, disturbing the Soul. 


4. per contra [It.], on the opposite side (of an 
account, ete.); on the other hand; as a set-off. 


See Contra C. 1. 

1554 Prat Africa Ep. Av b, Honour..doth the noble 
manateyne; which..preferreth and aduanceth his pore ser- 
uauntes; fer contra in how much displeasure with God,, .doth 
he incur 1n whose seruyce his poore seruantes do not floryshe. 
1588 J. Metts Briefe /nstr, D vj, And when this [Creditor] 
side or the Debitor side is full written, that you mynde to 
make it euen with the Debitor syde fer contra. 1750 
Cuesterr. Lett. (1774) 11. 38 When I cast up your account.. 
I rejoice to see the balance so much in your favour; and 
that the items oa contra are so few. 1820 J. Scott in Lond. 
Afag, Jan., Refer, as per contra, to Maclvor’s ideas. @ 1832 
Besxtuam Deontol. x1. (1834) 1. 157 This will be theaccount 
on the side of profit. Per contra, he will be led to estimate 
—r. Sickness [etc.} 1840 Baruam /neol. Leg. Ser. 1. Acc. 
New Play, Per contra, he'd lately endow'd a new Chantry. 

b. as sd. The opposite side (of an account, etc.). 

1804 Mrs. E. Merry Let. in Afem. Moore (1856) VIII. 52 
Matter arises every instant that you would convert into 
amusement, but the fer contr inakes us both bear the de- 
privation of your society withresignation. 1846 Mrs. Gore 
Eng. Char. (1852) 123 Without any per-contra of suins with- 
drawn tberefrom. 1880 J. Pavx Confid. Agent Il. 119 
There must be something. .to the fer contra, 

5. per diem, (so much) by the day, every day, 
daily. (Cf. per annus.) 

1520 Rutland Papers (Camden) 42 Labovrers heired, xvat 
vjd. per diem. 1625 Purcuas Pilgrims It. vi. iv. 867 His 
entertainement was twentie fiue shillings Jer dieu. 1742 
Fiecpoinc F. Andrews 1. viii, Vo attend twice fer dient at 
the polite churches and chapels. 1835 Une /’Ailos. Manuf. 
348 The work-people were paid 10o00/ per diem in these 
several factories. 

b. as sé. An amount or allowance of so much 
every day. Chiefly U% S. 

1888 Bryce 4oner. Comnrw. 11. App. 650 Members of the 
Legislature shall receive..a per diem and mileage; ..such 

r diem shall not exceed eight dollars. 1897 Outing (U.S.) 
june 281/2 In addition to the per diem above stated. 

6. per mensem, (so much) cvery month: cf. 2, 5. 

1647 tae Weekly Intelligencer No. 238. 738 (Stanf.) The 
addition of forty thousand pounds fer menses tothe present 
sixty thousand pounds, 1810 I’. Wittiamson £, /nd. Vade- 
MM, 1. 284 The manjy is usually paid from five to seven 
rupees per mensem. 

7. per procurationem (commonly abbreviated 
per proc., per pro., p. p.; sometimes read as per 
procuration): by procuration, by the action of 
a procurator or official agent, by proxy or deputy. 

1819 in Barnewall & Cresswell Reports (1828) VII. 280 
Six months after date pay to my order 1560/., for value re- 
ceived; 7. Burleigh, Accepted fer procuration of G.G. /f. 
Munnings.—S. Muunings. 1882 Bituett. Counting-ho. 
Diet. (1893) 242 In commerce it is usual to employ the well- 
known Latin phrase ‘per procurationem’, to call attention 
to the fact that a signature is made by proxy. [éid. 225 
The phrase ‘per procurationem’ is commonly contracted 
into ‘f. 2.’ 1895 Daily News 9 Apr. 3/6 Owing to ill health, 
she allowed him to sign * per pro’. 

8. per saltum, by a leap, at one bound, without 
intermediate steps, all at once. (Rarely attrib.) 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 14 Others to be but 
doctors of clowts, Jer sal/tion, 1640 Cur. Harvie Synagogue 
xii, To take degrees, per sa/tum, though of quick Dispatch, 
is but a truants trick. 1679 J. GoopMAN /enit. Pard. u. i. 
(1713) 151 In hopes to be made saints fer saltinn, 1842-3 
Grove Corr, Phys, Forces (1874) 150 To account for the fer 
saltumm manner in which chemical combinations take place. 

9. per se, by or in itself (himself, hcrself, them- 
selves); intrinsically, essentially; withont reference 
to anything (or any one) else. 

1572 Wuitairt H’és. (1852) 11 83 For they belong unto 
God properly and fer se, to man per acetdens. 1606 SHAKS. 
Tr. & Crit. 15 They say he is a very man fer se and 
stands alone. 1704 J. Harnis Lex. Techn. I. s v., We say 
a Thing is considered /’er se, when ‘tis taken inthe Abstract, 
and without Connexion with other things. 1748 FRANKLIN 
Lett. Wks 1840 V. 211 Airis an electric Jer se. 1883 Sir 
J. C. Matuew in Law Ref. 11 Q. B. Div. 392 It was very 
questionable whether the words used were defamatory per se. 
_ tb. Formerly used in naming a letter which by 
itself forms a word (4 fer se, [ per se, O per se), 
or a symbol which by itself stands for a word (and 
fer se = &, AMPERSAND); hence allusively: see 
A, I, O (the letters), 

¢ 1475 [see A (the letter) IV]. 21530 J. Heywoop leather 
(Brandl) 104 Some saye I am I perse I. 1597 Mortrv 
Introd. Mus, 36, & per se, con per se [see Curist-cross 3). 

10. In various phrases, as per antiphrasin, per 
arsin et thesin, per deliquium (see ANTIPHRASIS, 
ARsIs, DELIQuiuM?); per capita (/azw), ‘by 
heads’, applied to succession when divided among 
a number of individuals in equal shares (opp. to 
Per stirpes); per faz et (aut) nefas, by right and 
(or) wrong, by means fair or foul; per interim, 

for the Meantime, during the intervening time ; 

per minima, through the minutest particles; per 
pares, by (his) peers; per quod (Zavw), ‘whereby’, 

a phrase formerly used, in order to maintain the 


per steamer, etc. 
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action, in a declaration of special damage; per 
Stirpes (Zaw), ‘by stocks’ or ‘families’; applied 
to succession when divided in equal shares among 
the branches of the family, the share of each branch 
being then subdivided equally among the repre- 
sentatives of that branch (opp. to fer capita). 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.vu. lix. (1495) rvjb/1 A pos- 
tume ..byghte Herisipila, that is holy fyre per *Antifrasim, 
that is by contrary manere spekynge. 1670 LasseEts Ioy. 
Italy 1. 153 An Academy of Wits, called G/ Otéost, or Idle- 
men,..fer antiphrasin, because they are not idle. 1597 
Morey /ntrod. Aus. 1. 114 If..you make a Canon Jer 
*arsin & thesin, without anie discordein binding maner in it. 
1682 Warsurton //ist. Guernsey (1822) 90 Patrimonial 
estates are divided perstirpes; purchased estates, per “capita. 
1766 BLackSTONE Cour, 1. xiv. 217 Their representatives... 
became themselves principals, and shared the inheritance 
per capita, that is, share and share alike. 1666 BoyLe Ore. 
Formes & Qual. i. ili, As neither oil of tartar ser *del?. 
gutui, nor spirit of salt will dissolve silver, so both the 
one and the other will precipitate it. 3600 W. Watson 
Decacordon (1602) 96 »argin, To maintaine their reputation, 
per *fas ant nefas they care not how. 19771 Frrtus Lett, 
xliv. (1772) II. 153 Likely enough to be resisted ser fas ef 
nefas. 1724 Lond, Gaz. No. 6315/1 The Director of Mentz is 
charged with the Vote of the Electorate of Bohemia per 
*interim. 1704 J. Harris Lex, Jechn. 1, If Silver and 
Lead be melted together, they will mingle and be united 
with one another fer *iinimna, a1734 Nortu £-rant. 1 
ii. § 159 (1740) 120 His Lordship had stood his Trial ser 
*Pares. 1768 Vstackstone Comm, II. viii. 124 It is 
necessary that the plaintiff should aver some particular 
damage to have happened ; which is called laying his action 
witha per *guod, 1682 Per *stirpes [see per capita above). 
1766 BLACKSTONE Con. II. xiv. 218 The law of England.. 
would still divide it only into three parts and distribute it 
per stirpes, 188r H.W. Nicuoison Fr. Sword to Share 
xiv. 96 Intestate property goes to lineal descendants er 
stirpes. 

II. L. In OF. phrases, some of which occur also 
with the more usual form Par, q.v., e.g. per charile, 
per company, ctc.; others are tper maistrie, 
‘by mastery’, by conquest; per my et per tout 
(Law), ‘by half and by all’, by joint-tenancy ; 
per pais, per pays (Lazu), ‘ by the country’: sce 
Pais, See also PERADVENTURE, PERCASE, PER- 
CHANCE, PERFAY, PEItFORCE, PERQUEI. 

¢ 1330 R. Brense Chon. (1810) 164 Li pe se side he nam, 
& wan it per *maistrie. 1628 Coxe tr, Litt/eton in [nst. 186a, 
Euery ioyntenant is seised of the land which hee holdeit 
ioyntly Per *iny 4 per tout. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn 1, 
s. v., A Joynt-Tenant is said to be seised of the Lands that 
he holds jointly /'% mny & per fout; that is, he is seised 
by every Parcel, and by the whole, 1838 Ladin. Rev. 
Sept. 97 A province of literature of which they were 
formerly seised fer wy ef per font. 1614 SELDEN Titles 
Jon. 280 Speciall Bastardie is triable per * Pais. 1664, 1768 
(see Pais], 1828 D.1£ Marcuanr Rep. Claims to Parony 
of Garduer p. xxxvi, The tenant in possession offered issue, 
either in grand assize or per pays. 

b, As a prefix in nonce-advbs. after perchance, 
perhaps, as per-hazard, per-likelihood. 

1807 J. Bartow Colum. vt. 423 And some war minister 
per-hazard reads In what far field the tool of placemen 
bleeds. 1834-43 Soutuey Doctor ccxliv, (1848) 66</1 Dis- 
courses which perchance, and (1 fear) per-likelihood, it may 
be thy fortune to hear..at thy parish church. 


| 
| 


2. In //eraldry, in phrases denoting partition of | 


the shield in the direction of any of the principal 
ordinaries (per BEND, per Cueviton, per Cross, 
per FEsse, per Pate, per SaLTine): see these 
words; also Panrep, Party a. Also per Jong: 
scc quots. s. v. INDENTILLY. 


III. As an English preposition. 

1. By, by means of, by the instrumentality of; 
csp. in phrases relating to conveyance, as per 
bearcr, per carrier, per express, per post, per rail, 
Also = aecording to, as stated 
or indicated by, as per invoice, per ledger, per 
margin, etc.; as laid down by (a judge) (quot. 
1818). So, in humorous slang use, (@s) per usaa/ 
=asusual, Also (exceptionally) in other senses, 
as per this time = by this time, per instance = for 
instance (cf. F. par exemple), 

1588 J. Metis Briefe /ustr. G jb, And for euery Debitor 
yee shall say. Per such one N., as appeareth in my olde 
booke A in such a leafe. 1599 Child-JJarriages 179 Re- 
ceiued,one pacquet of Lettres premedyrectad to Mr. Maior. 
1618 R. Cocks Diary (Hakl. Soc.) I]. 28 Yet, per the 

leasure of God, got her affe. 1675 in J. Easton Ma»r. 
bss8) 103, I hope my Brother, Knapton, Sharpe, &c. will 
bee here eas first. 1710 STEELE Tatler No. 231 P 4, I send 
you by this Bearer, and not Jer Bearer, a Dozen of that 
Claret. 1765 in ¥. /fancock his Bh, (1898) 80 My late 
Uncle (of whose sudden death you have undoubtedly per 
this time heard). 1770 ‘I. Davies in ¥. Granger's Lett, 
(1805) 49 Send me, Jer return of the post, a proper acknow- 
ledgement. 1798 Worpsw. Let. to Cottle 28 Aug. (in 
Sotheran’s Catal, (1899) 57), A very pleasant journey per 
foot, per waggon, per coach, per post-chaise. 1804 Some- 
thing Odd 1. 122 They’re all ready and willing. .per instance, 
Sir Somebody Something [etc.].  18z0 Cart, Tucker in 
Naval Chrou, XXIV. 336 Men, selected as per margin. 
1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 11. 485 But, Jer Holt, the estate 
was limited by way of use to the issues female. 1874 W. S. 
GILBERT Charity w, 1 shall accompany him, as per usual, 

2. In distributive sense, following words of number 
Or quantity in expressions denoting rate or pro- 
portion: For each..., for every...: =A prep. 
Sb, By prep. 24c. See also Per cent, CENT! 2, 
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1598 Barret Theor. Warres 54, 7 rankes at 2 men fer 
ranke in the fore angles. 1611 Speep Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. 
xi, (1623) 732 Euery one of ech sexe..sbould pay by the 
head, or fer Pol as they call it, twelue pence. 1663 GERBIER 
Counsel 69 Three shillings fer doozen. 1689 Afol. Valker's 
Acc. Siege Londonderry 24 Twenty pounds Fine Jer Month. 
1703 Maunprect Journ. Ferus. (1721) 67 It is ordinarily 
fourteen Dollars per head. 1734 Builder's Dict. 1. F vijb 
(Sricks), Vheir usual Price is from twelve to sixteen Shillings 
per Hundred. 1800 Asiat. Ann. Ree., Hist. Ind. 26/1 The 
allowance .. was one thousand rupees per day. 1825 J. 
Nicnotson Ofervat. Mechanic 546 To charge the work at 
per foot. 1887 Motoney Forestry HH. A/r.151 It was worth 
from 4s. to 4s. 6d. per pound. 

b. In nonce-vbs, formed on phrases belonging 
to this sense, as per-sheet, to charge at so much 
per sheet; PER-cENT v., g. v. 

1805 Soutney Let, to F. Rickwan 22 Mar, in Life (1850) 
HI. 319 Per-sbeeting was in use as early as Martin Luther's 
time, who mentions the price—a curious fact. 

Per-, prefix'. The Latin preposition fer (see 
prec.) used in composition with verbs, adjectives, 
and their derivatives. A large number of these 
have come down through Fr. into Eng.; others 
have been adopted direetly from Lat., or formed 
in Eng. on Latin elements, or (as was frequent in 
16—17th c.) on words already in Eng. use. The 
following are the chief uses in Latin and English. 

I. As an etymological element. In the senses: 

1. Througb, in space or time; throughout, all over: with 
verbs (and their derivatives), as ferambnlire to walk 
through, PERAMBULATE, ferfordre to bore through, Per- 
FORAIE, pervadére to go through, Pervave, percigilare 
to watch tbrough, Pervicirate; forming adjs. as perorus 
having a way through, Pervious. 

2. Through and through, thoroughly, completely, to com- 
pletion, to the end: with verbs (and derivatives), as pexficére 
to do thorougbly, complete, PerFect, Jevmi/are to change 
throughout or completely, Permute, porpetrare to PEk- 
FETRATE, Zerturidre to PERTURB; $o PERUSE, etc. : 

3 Away entirely, to destruction, ‘to the bad’: with verbs 
(and derivatives), as Jerdére to do away with, destroy, lose 
(PERDITION), Jev77¢ to go to destruction, Perisu, pervertére 
to turn away evilly, PERVERT, Jertiuerve to take away entirely, 
destroy, annibilate (PERt Mprory). , 

4. Thoroughly, perfectly, extremely, very: with adjs. and 
advbs.,as peracitus very sharp, PERACUTE, ferdiligens very 
diligent, PERDIMIGENT, Jerfeowidus, PeRFERVID. Formerly 
also in Eng. with derived sbs. (or their analogues), in sense 
‘very great’, ‘extreme’, as Jerdiligcuce, peradvertence. 

II. In Chemical nomenclature. (From 4 above.) 

5. Forming sbs. and adjs. denoting the maximum 
(or supposed maximum) of some element in a 
chemical eombination ; esp. 

a, With names of binary compounds in -IDE 
(formerly -ze/), designating that in which the 
clement or radical combiucs in the largest pro- 
portion with another clement, e. g. PEROXIDE, PER- 
CHLORIRE (+ ferch/oruret), PER-1ODIDE, PERSUL- 
PHIDE (+ perselphuret), q.v. Also perbro:mide 
(tperbromuret), a componnd of bromine with 
another elcment or radieal, in which the bromine 
is present in larger proportion than in other com- 
pounds: so percy-anide(t -cyanurct), perphosphide 
(4 -phosphiuret), etc. Hence in derivative verbs, ete. : 
as PEROXIDATE, -OXIDIZE, Perphosphuretied, etc. 

This use of fer- was introduced in 1804 by Dr. T. 
Thomson, in his System of Chemistry, ed. 2, for combina- 
tions of oxygen with a metal, fvvo.ride being ised to 
indicate ‘that the melal is thorouglily oxidized ', or ‘com- 
bined with as much oaygen as possible’: see Peroxipe, It 
was subsequently extended to combinations of other ele- 
ments, as PERCHLORIDE, etc. In strict chemical nomen- 
clature names in fers have been to a great extent super- 
seded by those with more definite numerical prefixes (e. g. 
peroxide of manganese hy nianganese dioxide), or by others 
in which the constitution of the substance is differently 
expressed (e.g. perchloride and peroxide of tron, by ferric 
chloride, ferric exide\. But the fer- compounds are retained 
in some cases, especially in pharmacy and popular use, 

b, With adjs. in -1c, naming oxides, acids, etc., 
designating that compound which contains the 
greatest proportion of oxygen (and, consequently, 
the least of the element named), as perbro‘mic 
acid, hydrogen perbromate, HbrO,; perchro'mic 
acid, W1,Cr,O,; periri-die oxzde, iridium trioxide, 
1rO,; perni‘tric acid, HNO,; pero'smic acid 
(= oxtde), OsO,; perruthe'nice acid (= oxide’, 
RnO,, etc. See also PERCHLORIC, -IODIC, -MAN- 
GANIC, etc. Also in names of the salts of these 
aeids, and analogous bodies, as PERCHLORATE, 
-IODATE, -MANGANATE, -8ULPHATE, q. V.. Perchror- 
mate, pertri-diate, perni'trate, perphosphate, per- 
tr-lanate, etc. 

Many of these also are now abandoned for names other- 
Wise formed; e.g. feruttrale of trot, of mercury, now 
Servic and inercurtc nitrate. — 

Formerly Zer- was also prefixed to adjs. in -ows, wbere 
Aypo- is now used, as fersulphurous = yposuLPnvuRous; 
so pernitrous, perphosphoronus. 

1804 [see PERox10E]. 1813 [see PERSULPHATE]. 1818 [see 
Percutoric, PERCHLORIDE], 1818 Henry Eéez. Chem. (ed, 8) 
]. 405 When 4oo measures of nitrous gas and 100 measures 
of oxygen..are mixed together.. we obiain 100 measures of 
a compound, called by Gay Lussac Jer-n1’/rous acid, Mr. 
Dalion..has lately proposed to call it sud-uitrous acid. 
Téid. 1, 12 Hypo-phosphorous or Per-phosphorous Acid. 
1819 [see PERIODIDE], 1826 /fenz3"'s Chem. 11, 129 A solu- 
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tion is obtained, in which the metal is more highly oxidated, 
constituting per-nitrate of mercury. 1836 J. M. GuLty 
Magendie’s Forniul. (ed. 2) 124 Perbromuret of Iron..is 
a brick-red salt, very soluble, deliquescent. 1836 Branbe 
Chem, (ed. 4) Index, Perbromide, Perfluoride. /bzd. 771 
The chromate of the peroxide of iron (perchromate) is 
soluble. ,184z Parnete Chem. Anal. (1845) 347 The soluble 
double compound of percyanide of cobalt and cyanide of 
potassium (cobalti-cyanide of potassium). 1849 D. Camp- 
BELL /norg. Chem, 272 {They} leave, on washing with 
water, a pertitanate of the alkali, 1854 J. ScorreRN in 
Orr's Cire. Se., Chent. 449 Solutions containing perchromic 
acid possess a beautiful blue tint. 1866 Roscoe len. 
Chem. 102 Perbromic Acid, or Hydric Perbromate .. ob- 
tained by the action of bromine upon perchloric acid. 
1868 Watts Dict. Chem. V. 138 Tetroxide of ruthenium, 
RuQh, Ruthenic tetroxide, Perruthenic acid. 1873 Fownes’ 
Chem. (ed. 11) 436 A deep indigo-coloured solution of basic 
potassium periridiate. /did., The trioxide, or Periridic 
oxide, is not known in the free state. 1876 Hartey Mai. 
Med. (ed. 6) 85 Adding again half as much bromine, the 
perbromide is formed. /67d. 215 Iron combines with a 
portion of the nitric acid to form a soluble pernitrate. 187 

Athenzum 1 Dec. 702/2 Mounting for the microscope specie 
mens of small animals which have been hardened in per- 
osinic acid. 1880 CLreminsuaw Iiurtc’ Atom. The. 233 In 
perruthenic acid and in osmic acid. .ruthenium and osmium 
act as octovalent elements. 1832 A¢heneusn 13 May 607/1 
They find that ozone prepared by the electrization of dry 
air is mixed with another gaseous compound, ‘ pernitric 
acid’. The formation of this acid is limited, like that of 
ozone, by a given temperature. — 

Per-, prefix 2, representing OF. fer or F. par 
(see Par prep., PER prep. II), in phrases which 
have coalesced into single words, as PERADVENTURE, 
PERCASE, PERCHANCE, etc.; so also (with second 
element Eng.) PERHAPS, 

+Pera‘cetate. Chem. Obs. [f. Per-! 5 b+ 
Acetate.] A compound of acetic acid with a 
base, containing a maximum proportion of the acid. 

Peracetate of iron, old name of Ferric acetate, 

1836 Branne Chenz. (ed. 4) 1118 Peracetate of Iron may 
be obtained by digesting turnings and clippings of iron in 
acetic acid. 1864 H. Srencer Jiol. I. 20 Prof. Graham re- 
marks of the peracetate of iron, that it may be made a source 
of soluble peroaide. 

Peract (porarkt), v. Nowvare. [f. L. peract-, 
ppl. stem of Aevagéve to perform, accomplish, f. 
per- (PER-! 2)+ageére to drive, do.] trans. To 
practise, perform; to accomplish, carry out. 

1621 Summary of Du Bartas 1. iii. 149 In certaine sports 
called Fora/ia,..diuers insolencies.. were peracted, 1642 H. 
More Soxg of Soul ww. xxxi, This faculty... Extends itselfto 
whatsoever tbat The soul peracts. 1654 Vitvain £f7t. Ess. 
1. li, Sundry ages after the Flood peracted. 1685 H. More 
Paralip. Prophet, xii, 89 For the more contentfully peract- 
ing this Tax. 1892 STEVENSON Vailima Lett, xvii, Much 
waste of time,..and little transacted or at least peracted. 

+Pera:ction. Obs, rarve—°. [ad.L.peraction-em, 
n. of action f. Jeragére; see prec.] Performance, 


accomplishment. 

2623 in CockeraM. So in Biount, Puivuirs, and Cotes. 

+Pera‘ctor. [Agent-n. f. L. pevagére to PER- 
Act.] Name of an obsolete surveying instrument. 

1674 Leysourn Compl. Surveyor 237 An Instrument which 
he calleth a Peractor, which is no other than a Theodelite, 
only the Box and Needle is so fitted to the Center of the 
Instrument, that. .the Index may be turned about, and yet 
the Box and Needle remain immoveable. 1766 Comfpd. 
Farmer sv. Surveying, For the doing of this, there are 
several instruments very proper, especially Mr. Ratbburn’s 
quadrant upon the head of his peracter. 

Peracute (pa:raki#t), a. Path. Now rare. 
[ad. L. pervacutus very sharp: see PEr-! 4 and 
Acute.] Of diseases: Vcry acute or severe ; 
attended with much inflammation. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. vu. xlix. (Bodl. MS.), Ilica 
passio,.is icleped one of be euels pat bebicleped peracute.. 
for ..it sleep in one daye oper tweyne. 1661 Lovece ///st. 
Anin, & Min. 438 If simply acute they [the diseases] may 
be judged on the fourteenth day; if peracute on the seventh. 
1870 S. GEE Auscult. & Percuss. 36 In per-acute oedemia of 
the lungs, 1897 4 Wdut?’s Syst. Aled, 1V, 112 It has been 
proposed by Thierfelder to divideall cases into three groups; 
peracute, subacute and protracted. 

Peradis, obs. form of PARADISE. 

Peradventure (peradventii), adv. arch, 
Forms: see below. [ME. per-, parauenture, a. OF. 
phrase fer or far aventure, by chance. On the one 
side this was syncopated to fer-, faraunture, fer- 
aunter; on the other, the full form began in 15thce. 
to be conformed to L. spelling as feradventure, 
which in 16th c. superseded the earlier forms. ] 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

a. 3-5 per auenture, 3-6 perauenture, (4 
-ere, 5-6 -ur), 4-5 par auenture, 4-6 parauen- 
ture, (4-5 -ur, -our, 5 peraventor, -tre, pur- 
aventure). 

e1290 Beket 867 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 131 Obur pov schalt 
leose bine bischopriche: and per Auenture pi lif. ¢1350 
Leg. Rood (1871) 65 Pan par auenture send sall he Sum of 
his angels to bat tre. 1377 Lanot. P. Pe. BB. v. 648 Per- 
auenture I be nouzte knowe pere. rq40e0 in Koy. §& list. 
Lett. Jlen. 1V (Rolls) 24, I clayme to be of kyn tyll yhow, 
and it peraventour noclhit knawen on yhour parte. 1430 in 
Kymer Federa (1710) X. 456 Letwix whom puraventure 
such division shal falle. 1437 Rolls of Parlt. V. 439/t 
Peraventre half ayenst half. ¢1449 Pecock Refpn 1. xiil. 72 
Peraucntur summe of the writingis. 14.. in Babecs Bk. 356 
Peraventor aftyr A jere or tweyne. 1549 LATIMER 4th Seri. 
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and they preache not at all? 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Commi. 
119b, Perauenture they wyll saye, it is the right of the 
churche. 1596 Datrymece tr. Lesdie’s //ést. Scot. 1. 25 The 
pray quhilke perauentur, thay brocht far off. 

B. 4 per aunter, 4-5 (9 dial.) peraunter, (4 
-auntere, -ire, “ure ; -antere, -tre, 4-5 -auntre, 
4-6 -anter, 5 -awntyr); 4-5 par aunter, 4-6 
paraunter, (4 -auntre, -tur, 4-5 -awntre, -ter, 
-antyr, 6 -anter). 

1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 2018 Pat pou mizt perauntre rome 
winne, 13.. Prof. Sanct. in Herrig’s Archiv LRXXI, 
302/329 Not once par auntur in be wike, @1340 HamroLe 
Psalter liv. 13, I had hid me perauntire frahim. 13.. A/éxor 
Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxxii. 312 Parauntur go to dampna- 
ciun. ¢1375 Cursor Af. 26136 (Fairf.) Suche man peraunture 
mi3t him. bring in mistroup. 1426 Lypc. De Gail. Pilgr. 
1106 And thus peraunter stant tbecas. 1426 Nol/s of Parit, 
V. 410/1 Thagh perauntre thei plesed hym. ¢1440 Prom. 
Parv.393/1 Perawntyr. 1535 Lynpesay Satyre 4474 Peranter 
ar as gauckit fulis as I. 1589 Putrennam Exg. Poesie i. 
xi, (Arb.) 173 To say paraunter for parauenture. 1828 
Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Peraunter, peradventure. 

7. 5-7 peraduenture, 5- peradventure, (5 
-our, 6 -ur; 6 paraduenture, -tter, -tuir). 

1470-85 Matory Arthur x. Ixxiti. 540 Peraduenture there 
wille be somme knyghtes ben displeased. 1526 SKELTON 
Magnyf, 50 Peraduenture I shall content your mynde. 1535 
Jove Apol. Tindale (Ari) 44 And paraduenture cal them 
theirs. 1563 Win3et HVs.(S.‘T. S.) I. 30 Paraduentuir he 
hes spokin thir thingis raschelie. 1611- [see b. 3]. 

B. Signification. 

+1. In a statement of fact: By chance, by 
accident ; as it chanced, befell, or happened. Oés. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 7710 Richard is o neueu brec bere 
is nekke per to, As he rod an hontep & par auntre is hors 
spurnde. 21624 Br. M. Smity Servi. vi. (1632) 115 God 
wrought so vpon ones conscience that peraduenture was 
priuy to the designe, but had been sworne before to keep it 
secret. 

2. In a dependent clause expressing hypothesis or 
purpose (with 2/, zzless, that, lest): By chance or 
accident, perchance; if feradveiture, if it chance 
that. 

13.. Cursor M. 28911 (Cott. Galba) If a doghty man for 
det, Par auenture be in presun set. 1337 Trevisa igden 
(Rolls) VII. 121 He.. hastily wente awey, bat bere schulde 
no lettynge peradventure [L./orsaz] come unto hym. 14.. 
Hoccreve Compl. Virgin 93 Lest pat somme folk par 
auenture No knowleche hadde of thy persone aright. 1568 
Grarton Chron, 11. 739 Least he peraduenture should be 
noted with the spot of Nigardship. 1603 Suaks. Jfeas. for 
Af, iv. vi. 5 He tells me, that if peraduenture He speake 
against me on the aduerse side, I should not thinke it strange. 
1843 Lytron Last Bar. u. ii, Unless, peradventure, their 
wives were comely and young. 1874 MonsiGnor PATTERSON 
in Ess. Relig. & Lit. Ser. 1. 132 If, then, peradventure, (or 
rather fer éfossibite,)a young candidate for ordination has 
passed unscathed through the pestilent State hotheds of 
infidelity to which he has been statutably assigned. 

3. In a hypothetical or contingent statement ; 
and, hence, making a statement contingent: Per- 
chance, haply; maybe, perhaps; not improbably, 
belike. 

Used with the subjunctive or its equivalent (fJeradventure 
he may be, would be), the future tense (feradventure he 
will be), and the pres. or past indicative (peradventure he 
zs, or was there); in the last = ‘it may he the fact that...': 
cf. PERCHANCE 3. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 7373 Parauntre [v.7~. perauentere, 
par auenture}] me him tolde more pan sop were. c¢ 1330 
assump, Virg. (B. M. MS.) 9 Par auenture 3e haue no3t 
iherde How oure ladi went out of bis werde. ¢1386 CHAUCER 
Merch. T. 426 Paraunter [v. 77. perauntir, perauenture] 
she may be youre purgatorie. 1470-85 Matory Arthur in 
iv, 81 Parauenture said Balyn it had ben better to haue hold 
yow at home. 1535 CoverpaLte 7/odzt x, 2 Peraduenture 
Gabelus is deed, and no man wy! geue him the money. 
1597 Snaxs. 2 Hen. JV, 1, ii. 315 Peraduenture I will with 
you to the Court, 1611 Biste Gex. xviii. 24 Peraduenture 
there be [Coverp. maye be] fifty righteous within the citie. 
— 1 Avugs xviii. 27 Peraduenture he sleepeth, and must be 
awaked. 1651 Hospes Leviath. 1. xiii. 63 It may perad- 
venture be tbought, there was never such a time. 1742 
Fierpinc ¥. Andrews III, xii. 108 Peradventure I may be 
an hour later. 1859 Tennyson //azne 868 Peradventure 
bad he seen her first She might have made this and that 
other world Another world for the sick man. 

b. Qualifying a word or phrase, usually by 
ellipsis. 

1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 4204 He wole be limemele To 
drawe & uorsuolwe par auenture at one mele, 1390 GowER 
Conf, Il. 239 Fortune stant in aventure, Per aunter wel, per 
aunter wo. 1483 Nolls of Parit. VI. 256/1 By_cause 
peradventour of privee and secrete Grauntes. 1575 Gasnim. 
Gurton wv. ii. in Hazl. Dodstey 111. 232 Lo, where he 
commeth towards, peraduenture to his paine. 1611 Baste 
Transl, Pref. 1 Hee was no babe, but a great clearke, that 
gaue foorth.., in passion peraduenture,..that hee had not 
seene any profit to come by any Synode. 1714 Gay Sieph. 
Weck Proeme, I have chosen (paradventure not overrashly) to 
name mine by the Days of the Week. 

Peradve‘nture, sé. [sb. use of prec. 

Johnson says ‘It is sometimes used as a noun, but not 
gracefully nor properly’. But the use is well supported.] 

1. The possibility of a thing being so or not; 
uncertainty, doubt; a contingency; a conjecture, 
chance, hazard. 

{a 1450 /C nt. de la Tour (1868) 56 Thus she putte condicion 
in heransuere, but oure Lorde putte there inne no condicion, 
nor no perauenture.] x627 Ussuer Led¢?. (1686) 384 This 


| 


PERAMBLE, 


certainty of things present, makes a peradventure of things 
tocome. ¢1790 Cowrer IVs. (1837) XV. 335 Some to .. 


saved infallibly, and others to be left to a peradventure, 
1858 Mrs. Otipnant Laird of Noriaw 1,251 ‘The Bush and 
all its peradventures of hardship and solitude. 1871 H. B. 


Forman Living Poets 292 ‘The poem..ends with shadowi- 
ness and peradventure, 

2. Phrases. a. Out of, past, beyond, without 
(all) peradventure, out of the realm of uncertainty, 
beyond question, without doubt. 

1542 Upatt Erasm. Apoph. 329 As soone as the matier 
was clere & out of parauentures. 1553 T. Witson Xhet, 
71b, To whome [the devil] they will without peraduenture, 
if Goddes grace be not greater, 1570-6 Lamaarpe Peramd. 
Kent (1826) 96 In course of time, the matter wus past all 
paradventure. 1583 Stuspes Anat. Abus. 1. (1382) 88 In 
his good time, without all peraduenture, the Lord will looke 
vpon him, 1639 T. pe Gray Compl. Horsem. 155 This 
is an approved cure, and heyond all peradventure. 1739 
Metmotn 7tzosb, Lett, (1763) 177 True beyond all perad- 
venture it is 1855 MotLey Dutch Kep. 1. ii. (1866) 375 
This was now proved beyond peradventure. 1865 BusHNELL 
Vicar, Sacr. wi. v. 271 A state of natural punition that is, 
without a peradventure, endless, 

+b. By, at (a) peradventure, by haphazard, 
chance, or accident; at random, randomly. Oés, 

{1603 H. Crosse Vertues Comm. (1878) 53 Such things as 
are done by chaunce-medley, or peraduenture without a 
setled minde.] 1633 Be. Hatt Hard Texts Prov. xvi. 33 
The lots are throwne at randome and at peradventure. 
1683 E.xhortation & Advices 4{It} is to choose a Persuasion 
at a peradventure. 1684-53 Soutu Serv. (1727) I. 322 A 
Man by meer peradventure lights into Company. 

q 3. Used for ADVENTURE, 

1584 R. W. Three Ladies Lond. 1. A iij, Faith ile goe seek 

paraduentures and be a seruing-creature. 


+ Peradvertence. Oés. rave—'. [f. Per-14+ 
ADVERTENCE.] Thorough carefulness or attention. 

1526 SKELTON (Magny/. 2497 Syrs, 1 am agreed to ahyde 
your ordenaunce, Faythfull assuraunce with good peraduerte 
aunce. 

Peron, another form of PEREION. 

+ Pera-ffable, a. Obs. rare—°. [PER-1! 4.] 

1623 CocxEram, Peraffable, easie to be spoken to, 

Peraffetted, erron. f. pavaphed. cf. PARAPH v. 

Peragall, Perage, obs. ff. PAREGAL, PARAGE. 

+ Peragitate, v. Obs. rare—°. [f. L. peragz- 
tare: see PER-1 2.] 

1623 CockEram, Peragitate, still to moue. 


Peragrate (peiigrit), v. Now zare. [f.L. 


| peragrat-, ppl. stem of Zeragrare, f. per through + 


general peradventure might run in St. Hierom’s memory. 
1636 Bratuwait Rom. Lip. 338 Upon better advice, and | 
doubtfull peradventure of the successe. 1682 Sir ‘Tl, BRowne | 


bef. Edw, Vi (Arb.) 106 But parauenture you wyll saye What | Ch Jor, 1. §8 Covetousness .. only affected with the | 


agrum field, country.) ¢vaxs. To travel or pass 
through (a country, space, stage). Also /g. 

1542 Upare Eras. Afoph. 266 b, When he had peragrated 
all the worlde as ferre as any lande went. 1665 Harvey 
Advice agst. Plague 10 The Pestilence..peragrates the four 
ordinary times:.. First, the Commencement. .. Secondly, 
‘The Augment. .. Thirdly, The State... Fourthly, The De- 
clination. 1890 Sat. Rez. 11 Jan. 53/2 In sucb a book on 
such a subject, where the author is peragrating loca avia 
Pieridum, it is perhaps more difficult..to judge his handling. 

Peragration (peragré‘fan). Now rare. [ad. 
L. peragratién-em, n. of action from feragrare : 
see prec.] The action of peragrating ; a travelling 
through or traversing. 

1611 CotcR., Peragration, a_peragration, .. wandering 
through, trauelling ouer. 1676 GLanvILt £ss. 11. 49 What 
are Aristotle's peragrations of Asia, to all these? @ 1677 
Hate Prim. Orig. Alan. u. vii. 188 By the successive per- 
agration of these Waters. : ; 

+b. Alonth of peragration (Astron.): the period 
of the moon’s revolution from any point of the 
zodiac to the same point again; a sidereal (or 
tropical) month. (Cf. ConsEcuTion 2d.) Oés. 

1561 Even tr. Cortez’ Arte Nauig. . xi. 38 This is called 
the moneth of peragration, 1646 Sir T. Browse Pseud. 
Ef. 212 A month of Peragration..containeth but 27. dayes, 
and about 8 howres. 1694 Hotper Disc. Time vi. 69 The 
moon has two accounts of ber circuit, ..one her periodic month, 
or month of peragration: ..the other is her synodic month. 

Peragua, obs. f. Piracua, a W. Indian canoe. 

Perai (p/rai‘, pzrei:), piraya (pira'ya). ; Also 
8-gperi, gpirai. Also Piranna. [ad. Tupifera-ya, 
in Brazilian Tupi f2va‘#%a, name of the fish, lit. 
‘scissors’.] A voracious fresh-water fish, Ser7a- 
salmo piraya, of the Orinoco and other rivers of 
tropical America, having a serrated belly and 


sharp lancet-shaped teeth. ; 

[648 Marccrave BrasiZ, 164 Piraya et Piranha} 1753 
Cuampers Cyc. Supp., Piraya, ..the name of a fish caught 
in the American rivers. 1769 E. Bancrort Wat. Hist, 
Guiana 189 The fish called a peri by the Indians and white 
inhabitants, is about 18 inches in length, 1826 Syp. Smitn 
Ws. (1859) 11. 75/2 The quivers were close by them, with 
the jaw-bone of the fish pirai tied by a string to their brim. 
1862 Woop Wat. Hist. III. 329 The peraya, or pirai has 
been removed from the Salmonidae and placed in another 
family. 1879 — !Vaterton's Wand, Index, Perai .. some- 
times called the Blood-fish of the Orinoco, can make fatal 
attacks on human beings, its numbers compensating for its 
small size. 1883 C. F. Hotper in “Harper's Alag. Dec. 
107/2 In the Orinoco is found the perai, whose nest. .hangs 
pendent from some..branch, drifting in the tide. 

Peraill, peral, Peralous, obs. ff. PERIL, -oUs. 

Peralatik, peralytyk, obs. ff. PARALYTIC. 


Peralin, -ing, obs. Sc. forms of PARELLING. 
+Pera'mble,sé. rare. [f. next: cf. PREAMBLE. ] 


A place for walking in; oe a cloister. 
1546 in Strype Ecc?. Mew, Wf. App. A. 7 At Windsor, Al 


PERAMBLE. 


the church peramble, and the choir of the college hung and | 


garnished as aforesaid. 

+Pera'mble, v. Oés. <Also 6 -bal, 6-7 -bule. 
[f. L. perambulare (see PERAMBULATE), conformed 
to AMBLE v.] To walk about, to perambulate 


(trans, and intr.) ; also fig. to wander, ramble. 

1508 Kennepie /lyting w. Dunbar 337, | perambalit 
(1568 .WS. Baun. perambulat) of Pernaso the montayn. 
1539-40 in 9fk Kep. Hist. ASS. Coutut. 306 The same 
watche..In dew order to peramble the circuyte of the saide 
towne. 1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) Penarlesse Pilger. Wks. 
1127/1 Thus I perambuling poore John Taylor Was giu'n 
from Mayor to Shriefe, from Shriefe to Jaylor. 1632 Litu- 
Gow Yrav. 1x. 422 Ceasing to peramble through any more 
particu é 

Perambulant ‘pérembivilant), a. rare. [ad. 
L. perambulant-em, pr. pple. of perambuldre to 
PERAMBULATE: see -ANT!.] Pe: ambulating, stroll- 
ing, itinerant. 

1865 Lecky Ration. 11. vi. 331-2 The poor found congenial 
recreation in fairs, dances, perambulant musicians. /«. 333 
Simply a perambulant flute- player. ; 


+ Pera‘mbulate, ///.a. Ods. In 6-at. [ad. 
L. perambulal-us, pa. pple. of perambuldre: see 
next.) Perambulated ; walked through, along, or 
around; trodden by walking; asccrtained by per- 
ambulation, 

1sog Hawes Past. Pleas. vii. v. (Percy Soc.) 30 That he 
walke not.. The perambulat waye. 1575-6 Keg. Privy 
Council Scot. 11. 490 Vhe perainbulat landts betuix the landis 
of Creychtmontgorth and Nethertoun. 

Perambulate (pérembiéleit), v. [f. L. per- 
ambulil-, ppl. stem of perambulare (f. per through, 
all over + ambudadre to walk): see -ATE3 5.] 

l. trans. To walk through, over, or about (a 
place or space) ; formerly more generally, to travel 
or pass throngh, to traverse. 

1568 {sce PERAMBLEZ. quot. 1508]. 1607 J. Davies Summa 
Totalis Civ, Ere once the Sunne his Kound perambulate. 
1665 MANLEY Grotins‘ Low C.Warres 414 The Sea, is, [cannot 
say, inhabited, but perambulated by the Samogitians. 1763 
Jouxson 25 June in Boswell, There is a great deal of Spain 
that has not been perambulated. 1879 Cusse/f’s Techn. 
Educ. 1V. (6/1 Ile was wont toperambulate the garden and 
the hothouses, lantern in hand. ; 

b. fig. To ‘go round’, surround in position. 

1863 HawtnHornr Our Old //oute (1879) 168 In the centre of 
the grassy quadrangle about which the cloisters perambulate. 

ce. intr. ‘To walk about; to travel or move 


about (quot. 1800). 

1607 Hevwoop Fuire Maide Wks. 1874 II. 48, I am per. 
ambulating before a female. 1611 Corvat Crudities 29 
Peramhulating about some of the principall streets of Paris. 
1800 CoLrquHoun Coun. Thames iii. 84 The boats per- 
ambulating [among the shipping] during the night. 1825 
Lytton /alkland 1, (1827) 38 Persons who always per- 
ambulate with a book in their hands. 

2. spec. a. trans. To travel throngh and inspect (a 
territory) for purposes of measurement and division ; 
‘to survey, by passing through’ (J.). b. To walk 
statedly or in procession aronnd the boundaries of 
(a forest, manor, parish, etc.) for the purpose of 
formally determining or preserving them; to make 
perambulation of: see PERAMBULATION 3. 

1612 Davits Why Jreland, etc. 249 Commissions. .to view 
and perambulate those Irish territories, and thereupon to 
divide and limit the same into.,counties. 1679-88 Secr. 
Serv. Moucy Chas. & Fas. (Camden) 17g A comic’on under 
the great seale, for perambulating the forest of Neare. 
1757 Mrs. Grireitu Lett. Henry §& Frances (1767) 1. 59 
note, A certein annual festival [Amharvalia], among the 
Romans, when they perambulated the bounds of their 
farms, and sacrificed to Ceres. 1799 S. Freeman Town Of 
35 The Selectmen appoint persons to perambulate, run and 
renew the dividing lines between the towns, 1883 diwerican 
VI. 359 Boundary stones, which used to be annually per- 
ambulated by the mayor and corporation. 

c. znfr. To make perambulation; to beat the 


bounds. 

1708 S. Sewait Diary 12 Apr., Capt. Culliver and others 
perambulating for Lraintrey and Milton, went with us. 

Nence Pera‘mbulated f//.a.; Pera‘mbulating 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. (in quot. 1862 (humorous nonce- 
use) = being whceled in a perambulator). 

1675 Ocitsy frit. Pref. 1 Their Perambulated Projections 
., being much inferior to what inight have been done. 1824 
T. Tuomeson //ist. Ch. Swiue 157 To confirm the custom 
of perambulating. 1829 H. Hawtuorn Visit Babylon 18 
The perambulating bugs, that made every limb I had, a 
meal, 1862 Catvertey Verses & Tr.,‘ Hic vir, hic est’ v, 
Each peranibulating infaut Had a magic in its squall. 

Perambulation (pérembidléfan). (a. AF. 
perambulation, med.L. perambulatio (both in early 
use In England in sense 3), n. of action from 
perambulare: see prec. and -aTion. Cf. It. per- 
ambulaztone (F lorio).} 

1. The action of walking through; a walk, a 
Journey on foot; formerly more generally, the action 
of travelling through or abont; a tour. 

€ 1485 Dighy Myst. (1882) 11. 67, 1 shall..make perambula- 
cion, Thorow-oute damaske. 1579-80 Nortu P/ularch (1895) 
IL. 136 Then he sent out skowtes..to viewe the way of their 
perambulation. 1632 Lttucow 7’rav. vii. 342 Whether dis- 
content or curiosity droue me to this second perambulation. 
1788 Cumpertann Observer No. 96 IV. 25 The fatigue of so 
ill-timed a perambulation disabled me from expressing that 
degree of admiration, whicb seemed to be expected. 1829 
Lytton Devereux 1. xi, I..venture to request you to seek 
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some other spot for your nocturnal perambulations. 1877 
°H. A. Pace’ De Qurucey II. xvi. 29 In the course of his 
daily perambulations at Lasswade. 

b. Const. of (the place). 

1642 Howe t For. Trav. (Arb.) 43 In the perambulation 
of Italy young Travellers nust be cautious..to avoyd one 
kind of Furbery or cheat. 1779-8« Jounson L. P., Miltou 
Wks. II. 91 He seems to have intended a very quick per- 
amhulation of the country [Italy]. 1861 Lewin Jerusalem 
tro In their perambulation of the walls both started in 
opposite directions. : ; : 

2. The action of travelling through and inspecting 
a territory or region; a survey. b. zransf. A 
written account of a survey or tour of inspection. 

1576 Lamparpe (ért/e) A Perambulation of Kent; Con- 
teyning the Description, Hystorie, and Customes of that 
Shyre. 1605 Bacon Adv, Learu. 1. vii. § 6 Adrian spent 
his whole reign..in a perambulation or survey of the Roman 
empire. 1657 Woon Life (O.H. S.) I. 215 Apr. 30... he 
began his perambulation of Oxfordshire: and the monu- 
ments in Wolvercot church were the first that he survey'd 
and transcrib’d. 1894 Laucet 3 Nov. 1069 The work will 
include a ‘ Perambulation’, such as is found tn the classic 
by Stowe and Strype. A 

3. The action or ceremony of walking officially 
round a territory (as a forest, manor, parish, or 
holding) for the purpose of asserting and recording 
its boundaries, so as to preserve the rights of posses- 
sion, etc.; beating the bounds. 

[¢x250 Bracton iv. ix. (Rolls) III. 7o Fiat inde per- 
ambulatio et sic terminetur negotium.] 1540 Act 32 
ffen. VIT/, c. 2 Discrete persons. .to make parambulacions 
& to appoint.. wher the boundes.. shal extend. 1563 
Homilies u. Rogatiou Week w. (title), An Exhortation to 
be spoken to suche Paryshes where they vse theyr Per- 
ambulation in Rogation weke. 1590 Keg. Privy Council 
Scot. 1V. 515 Ane court of perambulatioun haldin mair nor 
ane hundreth yeiris syne. 1654 Sostou Rec. (1877) 11. 119 
Mr. James Oliver and Robtt 'urner are appoynted to run 
the line betwixt Cambridge and Rocksbury, and the towne 
of Boston in perambulatyon. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techu. 
I, Perambulation ofthe Forest, is the Surveying or Walking 
about the Forest, or the Limits of it, by Justices, or other 
Officers. .to set down the Metes and Bounds thereof. 1875 
Stusss Const. //ist. Wl. xiv. 149 The perambulations 
necessary for carrying out the forest reforms were ordered. 

b. transf. A recoid of a perambulation. 

{1373 Rolls of Parit. 11. 3520/2 Qe les Chartre, Franchises, 
& Perambulation dont ceste Lille fait mention soient ratifiez.] 
1610 Hottann Camden's Brit... 497 King Ilenry the Second 
.. disforested it (as wee finde in an old Perambulation). 

4. The boundary traced, or the space enclosed, 
by perambulating ; circuit, circtrmfcrence, bounds ; 
district, precinct, extent. //#. and fig. 

1601 JOHNSON Auge. & Coumuw. (1603) 46 In that per- 
ambulation is contained the greater part of Ilungarie. 
1678 T. Jones /feart & Right Sov. 116 The one lying 
within the perambulation and jurisdiction of Divine sove- 
raignty, the otherof humane. 1705 HickeERINGILL /’riest-cr. 
iv. (1721) 215 They were never quiet till they. .enlarged 
the Perambulations of what they had. 1860 Forster Gr. 
Remonstr. 226 Extending the boundaries of the forests in 
Iéssex, and annihilating the ancient perainbulations. 1892 
Daily News 25 Jan. 5/4 Nominally the Forest has a per- 
ambulation of ninety-three thousand acres. 

+5. fig. Comprehensive relation or description; 
also, circumlocution, ‘beating about the bush’, Oés. 

1509 Hawes Foyf Medit. viii, What sholde I shewe by 
perambulacyon All this grete tryumphe. 1605 Bacon Adv. 
Learn. 1. To King § 15, I will now attempt to make a 
generall and faithfull perambulation of learning. a 1652 
Brome Alad Couple 1. Wks. 1873 I. 16 Leave these per- 
ambulations; to the point. (Cf. PrEaAmBULATion.] 

G6. attrib. 

1670 in Daily Chrou. 12 May (1904) 4/7 Spent on the 
perambulation dinner, £3 ros. 1886 Wittis & Crarx 
Canibridge |. Introd. 12 A sort of boulevard, or perambula- 
tion-road (circuttus). 

Perambulator (péraembiéleitas). [Agent- 
noun f, L. perambulare to PERAMBULATE: See -OR 2.] 

1. One who perambulates. a. gen. One who 
walks or travels through or about a place; a 
traveller, pedestrian. Now rave or Obs, 

1611 SPEED //ist. Gt. Brit. vit. ii. 259 Their Metropolitane 
Citie Canterbury, which was the paterne (saith that Countries 
Perambulator {Lambarde]) that this Sigebert followed in 
the erection of his. 1630 J. Tavtor (Water P.) Ws. ut. 81 
The Longing desire that America hath to entertaine this 
vnmatchable Perambulator. 1832 G. Downes Lett. Cout. 
Countries 1. xix. 305 (Italy) Were it not for the canals. .the 
element, water, would be altogether absent from the per- 
ambulator’s view. 

+b. One who performs a perambulation for de- 
termining boundaries: see PERAMBULATION 3. Ods. 

1667 Rec. Aluddy River & Brookline, A/ass. (1875) 39 Mr. 
John ILull, ..Peter Aspinwall are chosen perambulators for 
the bounds between Muddy River and Roxbury. 1699 
Boston Ree. (1881) VII. 234 The perambulators chosen by 
the Selectmen to run the line between Charlestown and 
Boston. 1815 Sir W. Grant in Cooper's Rep, Chaucery 
315 The Course taken by the Perambulators..was such as 
to include the Whole of..what they claimed as Common 
belonging to the Parish. 

+2. A machine for measuring distances, con- 
sisting of a large wheel trundled by a handle alon 
the ground, with attached clockwork and dial for 
recording the revolutions ; a hodometer. Oés. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury ut. 374/2 A Perambulator..by 
which they measure the distances between place and place. 
r7sz W. Stuxecey in A/ez. (Surtees) III. 465 The machine 
called perambulator, or way-wiser, which measures the 
toad. 1792 Phil. Trans. UX XXII. 113 From the month 
of Cuddalore river to the north end of the base I measured, 


PERBREAK, 


with a perambulator, just four miles and one furlong. 1828 
Hutton Course Math. WU. 57 The perambulator..has a 
wheel of 84 feet, or halfia pole, in circumference. 

3. A hand-carriage, with three or four wheels, for 
one or two young children, pushed from behind. 
(The current sense ; often colloquially abbreviated 
to pram.) 

1857 Miss Yonce Le?. 1 Oct. in C. Coleridge Life & Lett, 
Then little Constantia Wood arrived driven up in a per- 
ambulator. 1860 d4// Year Routul No. 52. 35 Small pere 
ambulators for the weakly dolls to be trundled in. 

+ Pera‘mbulatory, 54. Obs. [f. L. peram- 
bulare,-dt-: see prec. and -ony 1. Cf. AMBULATORY.] 
a. A place for walking about in; a walk. b. ?A 
record of a perambulation (PERAMBULATION 3). 

1636 Bratuwait Kou. Eup. 233 Curious walkes and 
perambulatories befitting so great a Majesties residence. 
1773 <iuherst Rec. 11884) 61/2 That the Perambulatry of 
the Line between Hadley and Amherst Lately run.. be 
accepted. 

Perambulatory (pére'mbivlatari), a. [f. as 
prec. + -ory 2.J 

1. a. Given to perambulating ; vagrant, wander- 
ing, strolling, itinerant. b. Pertaining to or 
characterized by perambulation. 

1803 W. Taytor in Anu. Rev. I. 425 It is probable that 
a perambulatory population would originate. 1805 EK. Hor- 
kins (¢/t/e) An Abstract of the particulars contained in a 
perambulatory survey of above 200 miles of turnpike road. 
1826 Blackw. Mag. XX. 277 Such ..as you sometimes see 
in the scenery of a Perambulalory Theatre. 

2. nonce-use. Relating to perambulators. 

1856 fait’s Mag. XXIII. 306 We introduced the.. peram- 
yee patent, only to show the risk of dealing in patent 
rights. 

|| Perameles (peram? liz). Zool. [mod.L. (G. 
St. Hilaire) f. Gr. mypa bag, pouch + L. méles, 
mélis a marten or badger.} A genus of small 
marsupials of Australia and New Guinea, typical 
of the family Peramelidx, or true Bandicoots. 
Hence Perame’lid, an animal of this genus, a 
perameles; Perame‘line a., belonging to the 
stib-family containing /erameles; Perame‘loid a., 
akin to or resembling Perameles. 

{1879 A. R. Wattace Australas. iii. 55 The Perametide, 
or bandicoots and rabbit-rats, are smal] animals. .allied to 
the kangarovs.) 1886 P. Ropinson Vadley Tect. Trees 9S 
Here, too, is that other eccentricity, the ‘rabbit-eared Pera- 
meles’, such a nondescript to look at that Nature herself 
niust have been puzzled..to say what it was she had made. 

+ Perame'ne, a. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. fer- 
aman-us, f. per- (PER- 4) + amanus pleasant.] 
Very pleasant. 

1657 Tomtinson Renou's Disf.278 With a..red flower and 
peramene odour. 

Peramount, Peramour : see PARAMOUNT, etc. 

Perand, Perans, appearing, etc.: see PEAR v. 

Peranter(e, obs. variant of PERADVENTURE. 

Perantique (pdrénti*k), a. nonce-wi. (See 
Per- 4.) Very antique or ancient. 

1883 G, Siecrnens S. Bugge’s Stud. North. Mythol. 66 
Lines of verse..in a perantique dialect. 

(Perareplum, error for peave-p/um: see PEARSC. 

1573 Fussrr //usd. (1878) 76 Perareplums, black and yelow.] 

Perau, obs. form of Paral, ‘Turkish coin. 

Peraunter(e, -ire, ctc., obs. ff. PERADVENTURE. 
Peravail, var. PakavalL Obs. Perawick, obs. 
f. Pertwic. Perayle, obs. f. Paret, Perit. 

Perbend, variant of ferpend, PARPEN. 

1858 in Simmonns Dict, Trade. 1864 in WessTER. 

Perboil(e, obs. form of PARBOIL. 

+ Perbole, obs. aphetic form of IIyperBOLE. 

1678 Dryvpen Aiud Acefer ww. i, Will you leave your per- 
holes, and come then? /éfd. v.i, Nay an you are in your 
perboles again ! 

+ Perbreak, -brake, v.! Os. Forms: 4-6 
perbrake (4 pere-), 6 Sc. perbraik. [a. pple. 
6 Sc. perbrekit. [perh. f. L. fer through + 
BREAK v.: cf. 1. perfringére; but the early spelling 
-brake does not belong to the vb. dreak (cf. however 
BRAKE v.!), and the compounding of a native vb. 
with a L. prefix is unexpected inthe 14th e. App. 
not to be identified with PARBREAK v.] a. ¢rans. 
To make a breach in, break through, shatter. b. 
tnxtr. To suffer a breach, to burst or break asunder. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chrou. Wace (Rolls) 7950 A strong 
castel .Pat non wyp force mighte hit take, Ne wyp engyns 
hit perebrake [v.7. non engine perbrake]. c14z0 Lyoc. 
Story of Thebes wr. in Chaucer's Wks. (1561) 370/2 As he 
that hurteleth ayenst harde stones Broseth him self, and 
unwarly perbraketh. 1497 Br. Atcock fons Perfect. C ij, 
Thy door is open and the seale is not perbraked. 1513 
DouGtas 4@ueis 1. iv. 25 Perbrakit. schippis but cabillis 
thair mycht ryde. /é/d. vi. vi. 63 Gan grane or geig ful 
fast the jonit barge.., and with lekkis perbraik, Scho suppit 
huge wattir of the laik. 

+ Perbrea‘k, perbra:ke, v.2, parallel form of 
PARBREAK v., to vomit, to spue. . 

1495 Trevisa’s Barth. De P. R. xvi. xxvii. (W. de W.) 
87 A hounde. .etyth. .ofte careyne so gredily that he per- 
baioth [47SS. hrakep] and castyth it vp. 1567 GoLpiNc 
Ovid's Met, vi. (1393) 148 To perbreake up his meat againe. 
1601 Hottann /’/iuy xx. iv. II. 40 For them that would per- 
breake or vomit, the best way to take it {radish], is at the 
end of a meale. 


. 


PERBREAKER. 


Hence + Perbreak‘er ; + Perbrea‘king 24/. sé. 

1495 7revisa’s Barth. De P. R.xvin. xxvii. (W. de W.) 
787 Ahounde gadryth herbes..by whom he purgyth hymself 
wyth perbrakynge [479S. brakynge] and castynge. 1576 
Newton Lemiutie's Complex. (1633) 175 In vomiting and per- 
braking. 1620 Tuomas Lat. Dict., Vomitor,..a vomiter, a 
spewer, a perbraker. 

Percale (j|perka-l, paskéi'l). Forms: 7-8 per- 
calla, -callis, -caula(h; 8- percale. fapp. orig. 
from some Eastern source: origin uncertain (cf. 
however Pers. fargalah a ray). The mod. use is 
an adoption (with the material) of F. percale (1723 
in W[atz.-Darm.). In Sp. ferca/, It. percallo.] a. 
orig. A fabric imported from the East Indies in 
the 17th and 18th centuries: ? = Book-MUSLIN : cf. 
quot. 1696. b. In mod. use, A closely woven cotton 
fabric, orig. of French manufacture, with higher 
finishing than muslin, and without gloss. 

a. 1621 R. Cocks Diary (Hakl. Soc.) 1]. 160, 7 peeces 
white percallas. 1695 J. F. Alerchant’s Ware-ho. 33 A 
sort of fine Callico cailed Percallis, there being of it two 
sorts. the one is mucn like Sallampoires, and is made up 
much like it..; the next is made up like a Book; tbese 
sorts are indifferent fine, and are..much used for Shifts and 
Shirts, but the Book-Percallis is the strongest. 1757 New 
Mist. E. Ind, 1\. 143, 8100 pieces percales. 1813 W. Mat- 
BURN Orient, Comimz., 11. 221 Percanlahs, Pieces R8oo. 

b. 1840 VHackeray Parts Sk.-b/:.6 A light bed which has 
a tall canopy of red Jercale. 1884 Girl's Own Paper Aug. 
682/1 Quantities of cottons, chintzes, and percales are to be 
seen in the shops, in preparation for a hot summer. 1890 
Cent. Dict. s.v.. The soft-finished percale is an English 
manufacture, of less body than the French percale. 

attrib, 1880‘ Ouipa’ JJoths 1.61 Look at our camelot and 
percale gowns that Worth sends us. 

Percaline (paikalf#n, poukadlin). f[a. F. fer- 
caline, dim. of percale: see prec.) A glossy kind 
of French cotton cloth, usually dyed of one colour. 

1858 Simmonos Dict. Trade, Percaline (French), fine cotton 
print. 1888 //arfer's Alag. Oct. 740/1 A gray calico skirt 
and coarse petticoat of percaline. 

{f. Per- 5 


Percarbide (paskaibaid). Chem. 
+ CARBIDE.}] A compound containing the maxi- 
mum proportion of carbon with another element, 
Also Perca‘rburet. So Perca'rburetted a., con- 
taining or charged with a maximum of carbon, as 
percarburetted tron, ° 

1826 Henry Elem. Chem. 1. viit. 424 This gas .. termed 
by them Olefaut gas .. has since been called é7-carbureted 
or Jercarbureted hydrogen, 1857 Mayne Expos. Lex. 904/2 
A percarburet. Jé6id. Percarburetus .percarbureted. 

+ Perca‘se, adv. Obs. (exc. dial.) Forms: see 
Case sb.1; also 4-6 (gd@za/.) par-; 5 Sc. percass, 
-chass, 6 -caiss,-kase. [ME.a. AF. par cas, per 
cas, OF. par cas: see Pen and Case sé.! Cf. F, 
por hasard; for sematology, see PERCHANCE. ] 

1. Ina statement of fact: By chance, as it chanced; 


= PERADVENTURE adv. 1, PERCHANCE I. 

1375 Barsour Bruce 1. 481 Then hapnyt at that tyme 
percass, That the Erle of the Leuenax was Amang the hillis. 
1386 Cuaucer Pard. 7.557 And with that word, it happed 
hym par cas To take the botel, ther the poyson was. 1513 
Douctas dinefs v. vi. 75 Quhar as fast by The stirkis for 
tbe sacrifice, per cace, War newly brittnit. 

2. Jf (except, lest, etc.) percase, if (lest, ctc.) by 
chance, if the case or chance were that. Cf. Per- 
ADVENTURE aav. 2, PERCHANCE 2, PERHAPS 2. 

c1q41z Hoccreve De Reg. Princ. 1471 lf pat pou baddest 
per cas ben a prest. 1513 More Nich. 7/1, Wks. 45/2 
Yf shee bee percase so obstynate, and so preciselye sette 
vppon her own wy), that [etc.]. 1571 Campion //ist. Jre/. 
vil. (1633) 20 If percase for advancement of their Citties, they 
straine a point of truth. 1§7§ A/trr. Mag., Hastings xi, 
Least thou differ, to thincke me kinde, per case. 

3. In a hypothetical or contingent statement: It 
may (might) chance or be the case that... ; may- 


be, perchance, peradventure, perhaps. 

13.. Cursor AT, 4002 (Gott.) If pu will pai sal pasce. And 
cum nohut in his hand percas. 1390 GoweR Conf. III. 14 
The weies ben so slider, In which he mai per cas so falle, 
‘Yhat he schal breke his wittes alle. ¢1440 Lypc. Hors, 
Shepe & Goos 535 (Lansd. MS.) That thou canst nat, parcas 
a-nothir can. 1575 Gascoicne Pr. Pleas. Keniiw. Av, 
Percase she caine this worthy Queene to serue. 1605 M. Sut- 
cuirFE bricf Exant. 91 Tbey woulde percase say the same 
of Scotland but that theire conscience told them contrary. 
1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Parcaas. 1876 Witby Gloss., 
Perkeease, or Percase, perchance. ; 

b. Qualifying a word or phrase, usually with 
ellipsis: = PERADVENTULE B. 3 b, PERCHANCE 3 b. 

[1377 Act 1 Rick. //,c. 7 Repreignantz vers eux la value 
de cet livere, ou per cas la double value, per ttel covenant ; 
1611 fyansl, taking againe towards them the value of the 
same Liuerie, or percase the double value.}] 1523 Wotsry 
in Fiddes Life 11. (1726) 71 Reasonable offers..more re- 
garded than per-case the qualities of the person. 1574 tr. 
Littleton's Tenures 53 Y° on plough land is lotted to the 
purparty of the one, as percase to the yonger sister. 1600 
Darrece Detect. ffarsnet 99 ‘The Pp. had seene hiin doe his 
tricks before that time, yea, percase, oftentimes. 

Percaula‘h, obs. variant of PERCALE. 

Percayue, Perce, obs. f. Perceive, P1ERcE. 


Perceant (ps:1sant), a. poet. arch. or Obs. 
Also 4-7 persant, 5 perceaunt, persand, 5-6 
persaunt. fa. F. fevcant, pr. pple. of percer to 
pierce.] Penetrative, keen, piercing. Z7, and fig. 

1377 Lanct. P?. PL. B. 1.155 And portatyf and persant as 
pe poynt of a nedle. ¢ 1400tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 
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1. i. 47 He was a man of..persand vndirstandynge. ¢ 1400 
Rom. Rose 2809 Hir laughing eyen, persaunt and clere. 
¢ 1530 Crt, Love 849 Now am I caught, and unwar sodenly 
With persant stremes of your yén clere. 1590 SrensER 
¥. Q. 1. x. 47 All were his earthly eien botb blunt and bad, 
.. Yet wondrous quick and persaunt was his spright. 1610 
W. Fotkincuam Art of Survey 1. vi 11 Pellucid, milde, 
subtill, cleare, sweet, persant, soone hot and colde. 1819 
Keats Lamia 11. 301 The sophist’s eye, Like a sharp spear, 
.. Keen, cruel, perceant, stinging. 

Perceaue, -ceave, obs. forms of PERCEIVE. 

Perceauerance, var. PERCEIVERANCE Obs. 

+ Percei't. Ods. xare. Also 4 parceit, 5 per- 
seyte. [f. Perceive, on the analogy of deceit, 
recetl, etc.: cf. Conceir.] Perception, 

1399 Lanai. Rich. Nedeles Prol. 17 It passid ny parceit.. 
How so wondirfull werkis wolde haue an ende. c1400 
Beryn 3785 Geffrey had ful perseyte of hir encombirment. 
1681 W. RKosertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 1141 He bath 
very small perceit of what is past. 

Perceivable (paisi‘vab'l),a. Now rave. [In 
ME. a. OF. percevadble (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) ; in 
later times referred directly to PERCEIVE v.] 

1. ‘Perceptible; such as falls under perception’ 
(J.). a. By the senses: Sensible. 

€1450 Jlacro Plays (FE. E. T. S.) 55/598 It ys ioy of ioys 
inestymable, I’o haise, to kys be afiyable; A louer ys sone 
perceyvable Be pe smylynge on me, wan bat doth remove. 
1614 RareicH /fist, World (1634) 5 He created, and was 
the sole cause of tbis aspectable and perceivable universal. 
1788 Anna Sewarp Left. (1811) 11.122 ‘There was a perceiv- 
able smile upon the lips. 1847 /dustr. Loud, News 4 Sept, 
146/1 Filthy sewers..perceivable by the nose. 

b. By the mind: Intelligible, appreciable. 

1567 Drant //orace To Rdr. « v, 1 being in all myne 
other speaches so playne, and perceaueable. 1754 Eowaros 
Freed. Will u. vi, All perceivable Time is judged and 
perceived by tbe Mind only by the..successive Changes of 
its own Ideas. 1832 Ht. Martineau //7d/ & Valley vi. 84 
‘bere were many perceivable reasons for this change. 

+2. That may be gathered or collected (as taxes); 
= F. percevable. (Cf. PERCEIVE v. 8.) Os. rare. 

1569 Act 11 £éiz. in Bolton Stat. Jre?. (1621) 300 As like 
forfeytures to your Majestie by the lawes of this Realme be 
leviable and perceivable. 

Hence Perceivabi lity, Percei:vableness. 

1641 Gascoicne in Rigaud Cory. Sct. Alen (1841) 1. 45 The 
perceivableness of this ceasing by the contraction. 1883 
A. Barratt Phys. Aletempiric 76 The condition of the co- 
existence of a plurality of monads in mutual relation, and 
the consequent perceivability of a universe. 


Perceivably, a@zv. Now rare. 
-LY 2.) Perceptibly, appreciably. 

1660 Jer. Tavtor Duct. Dudbit. 1. v. Rule vii, When the 
judgment of the man is discernibly and perceivably little. 
1726 SwirtT Gulliver iv. i, 1..found myself perceivably to 
improve every time. 1772-84 Cook's i’oy. (1790) V1. 2023 
They were now greatly surprized to find the distance scarce 
perceivably diminished. 

Percei'vance. Obs. exc. dial. [a. OF. per- 
cevance (12the. in Godef.), f. percevant, pr. pple. 
of fercevot7 to PERCEIVE : see -ANCE.] The capacity 
of perceiving, discernment, wisdom; the action of 
perceiving, perception (mental or physical). 

1534 Tinvace Zf/. i. 8 Which grace he sbed on us abound. 
antly in all wisdome, and perceavaunce [1526 prudency, 
1611 Biste prudence}. a15$2 G. Cavenotsu IVodsey (1893) 
133 Havyng perceivaunce,.tbat the truthe in this case is 
verydoughtfull to be knowen. 1694 R. Burtuocce Reason & 
Nat. Spirits 57 The Eye has no Perceivance of things but 
under Colours that are not in them. «1825 Foray Voc. £. 
Anglia s.v., ‘The boy is a dunce, and has no perceivance’. 
1855 Rosinson IV/itby Gloss. s.v., ‘1 had no perceivance 
about it’, knew nothing of the matter. 1893 CozeEns-Haroy 
Broad Norfolk 85 \f the man..is occasionally the worse 
for drink, and not to be depended upon, they say he has no 
persayvance over hisself. : . 

So + Percei'vancy Ods. rare, perception, 

1649 J. Ecctiston tr. Behmen's Epist. vi. 85 By the 
formation, or impression it batb brought it selfe into the 
Perceivancy of the Essence. In which Perceivancy or 
Sensibility the Magneticall Desire is arisen. 

+ Percei‘vant, a. Obs. vare—. [a. F. fer- 
cevant, pr. pple. of fercevoir : see prec. and -ANT.] 
Perceiving, observant, understanding. 

€ 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordship 103 Pat he loke 
to, and be persayuant, whenne nede sbal fall. 

Perceive (p2isi'v),v7. Forms: 4-7 perceyue, 
-ve, perceiue, (4 -cayue, -seiue, 4-5 -seyue, 
-sayue, 5-6 Sc, -sawe, 6 -saue, -saife, -saive, 
6 -cive, 6-7 -ceaue, -ve); 4- perceive; also 4-6 
par-, 5 pur-. fa. OF. *ercetv-re, northern form 
of pergoivre, now percevorr (stressed stem Jercezv- 
=percotv-); = Pr. percebre, Sp. percebir, Pg. per- 
ceber:—L. percipére to take possession of, seize, get, 
obtain, receive, gather, collect ; also, to apprehend 
with the mind or senses, understand, perceive; f. 


{f- prec. + 


. per through, thoroughly + capgére to take, seize, 


lay hold of, etc. Both branches of the L. sense 
were uscd in OF.; mod.F. has chiefly that of 
‘receive, collect’, which is less important in Eng., 
and now obs. (/¢rcezve may in some cases have 
been aphetic for afercezve, APPERCEIVE.) | 

I. To take in or apprehend with the mind or 
senses. ; 

Ll. trans. To apprehend with the mind; to be- 
come aware or consciotis of; to observe, under- 


PERCEIVE. 


stand. Const. simple 0bj., ob7. clause, ot obj. and 
tf. or compl. Also adsol. 

@ 1300 Cursor AT. 8625 (Cott.) At be last..sco parceuid, Pat 
sco was of hir child deceuid. ¢1330 R. Brunne CAzon, 
Wace (Rolls) 16263 Pider cam nought bo Osewy;.. When 
Penda hit perseiued, he inade gret fare ffor bat sewy was 
nought pare. 1393 Lanct. P. 7’. C. xx. 66 He perceyuede 
by hts pous he was in peril to deye. ¢ 1400 Yuwaine & Gaw. 
2034 Sir Ywayn persayved..Vhat it was so ner the nygbt 
That no ferrer ride he might. 1526 ‘Tixpate Maré il. 8 
When Jesus perceaved in his sprete, that they so reasoned 
in them selves. rggx Suaks. 7wo Gent. 11. 1. 159 Doe 
you not perceiue the iest? 1681 P. Rycaut tr. Gracian's 
Critick 143 He. .perceived himself led another way. 21733 
Manoevitte World Unmasked (1736) 15, 1 perceive I shall 
soon have a very different opinion of that master than 
I have hitherto entertain'’d. 1802 Patey Nat. Sheol. v. $7 
(1819) 65 If we perceive a useful end and means adapted to 
that end, we perceive enough for our conclusion. 1849 
Macautay //tst. Eng. vi. 11. 75 The courtiers and foreign 
ministers soon perceived that the Lord Treasurer was prime 
minister only in name. 1862 11. Spencer First Princ. 1. iii 
§ 20 If..the object perceived is self, what is the subject that 
perceives?’ 

+b. Of an inanimate object: ‘To be affected 
by’ (J.). Obs. rare—'. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 818 The Vpper Regions of the Aire per- 
Ceiue the collection of the matter of Tempest and Winds, 
before the Aire here below. 

+ 2. To take in fully or adequately; to grasp the 
meaning of, comprehend, understand. Oés. 

21200 Cursor M. 10785 (Cott.) Pe feind suld noght per- 
celue Put a maiden suld consaiue. ¢1460 Towneley Myst. 
vii. 92 Perceyf well what I shall say. 1526 /rlgr. Per. 
CW. de W. 1531) 32b, It is requyred that he haue..suche 
langage, as he may be perceyued of thein to whome he 
precheth. 1§59 Prin. /fen. VT/7 Pref. in Priv. Prayers 
Q. Luiz, (Parker Soc.) 12 That the youthe..vse the same, 
vutill thei bee of compitent vnderstandyng and knoweledge 
to perceiue it in latin. 1575 LaneHam Le?. (1871) 35 Forte 
grande est la pounoyr qu'auoit la tresnoble Sctence de 
dlusigue sur les esprites humains: perceiue ye me? I haue 
told ye a great matter noow. 

3. ‘To apprehend (an external object) through one 
of the senses (esp. sight); to become aware of by 
sight, hearing, or other sense; to observe; ‘to dis. 
cover by some sensible effects’ (J.). Const. asin 1, 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 18 pat [?cad pan] perceyued 
Haidayn, pat bare pe croice on hie, Sex & pritty paiens 
enbussed priuelie. 13.. A. Adis. 1984 (Bodl. MS.) He hap per- 
ceyued by his sizth, pat he ne hap a3ein hym mi3th. 1382 
Wyceuir Acts ii. 14 Be this thing knowun to 30u, and with 
eeris perseyue my wordis. ¢14z0 Lyoc. Assembly of Gods 
264 Next vnto hym, as I perceue mought, Sate the goddese 
Diana. c1440 York Alyst. xl. 164 By no poynte coutbe 1 
parceyue hym passe. ¢1470 Henry lVadlace m. 250 Na 
Sothren that tyme was persawyt in thai wais, Bot he tholyt 
dede that come in tbar danger. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's 
Conim, 206 They went awaye by nyght so pryvely, that tbe 
enemy perceived it not. 1592 Davies /z0rt. Soul xv, v. 
(1714) 70 Ev'n the Ears of such as have no Skill, Perceive a 
Discord, 1601 SuHaks. Ful. C. v. ili. 13 Are those my ‘Tents 
where | perceiue the fire? 1632 J. Haywaro tr. Biondrs 
Evomena 98 By the cries she perceived the troopes to bee in 
a hot conflict. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. IVaters 1. 132 No re- 
markable smell could be perceived from it. 1812 H.& J. 
Smitu Rey, Addr, xiii, [She] Protrudes her gloveless hand, 
perceives the shower. 1878 Gro. Exiot Coll, Breakf P. 226 
Whatever sense perceives or thought divines. 

+4. refi. ( = F. se percevoir,s abercevotr) and pass., 
in senses 1 and 3. Const. ¢hal,of. a. refi. Obs. 

@ 1300 Cursor AZ. 443 When he [Lucifer] parceued him be 
[.17S. he] bis Pat he was ouer all oper in blis. 13.. Guy 
Warw, (A.) 7261 Gij him perceyued in pat stounde Pat.. 
purcb wepen y-grounde.. No slou3 him man neuer mo. 1483 
Caxton G. de la Tour lv. Ev, A seruaunt of her lord..per- 
ceyued hymofit and told it to hislord. c1489 — Blanchardyn 
xxi. 71 I haue not perceyued me of tbis that ye telle me. 

tb. pass. To be perceived: to be aware. Obs. 

@1300 Cursor AT. 1893 (Cott.) Quen noe sagb and was 
parseueid Pat pis rauen bad him deceueid. c1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. (1810) 159 Richard] was perceyued, pei 
were renged redie. ¢1470 Henry !Vadlace x1. 106 Or thai 
com ner tbat place, Off thaim persawyt rycbt weill was gud 
Wallace. . 

+5. ¢rans. To apprehend what is not open or 
present to observation; tosee through, see into, Ods. 

1375 Barsour Bruce x. 37 The King..Persauit thair sub. 
tilite. ¢1380 Wycuir IV&s, (1880) 10 Lest here ypocrisie 
be parceyued. ¢ 1440 Genery'des 3193 Wbanne the Sowdon 
perseivid his entent. 1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 
666/2 Here is it ethe to spye and perceyue hys iuglyng well 
inoughe. 1651 Hosses Leviath. u. xxvii. 154 They think 
their designes are too subtile to be perceived. 1660 STANLEY 
/fist. Phitos. 1. 1. 35 For those who futures would 
perceave, ; 

+6. To recognize. Ods. rare. 

1553 T. Wiurson Ret. (1580) 216 Not onely could they 
not perceiue theim by their faces, but also they could not 
discerne theim by any other marke..in all their bodies. 

+7. zur. To discern between. Obs. rare, 

1495 Trevisa's Barth. De P. R. vi. v. (W. de W.) 192 By 
voys and face we perceyue [AZ7SS. men knowib) bytwene 
chyldren and men of full aege. | ; 

II. To take into possession. Cf. L. percipécre, 
F. percevorr, in lit. sense, from L. capére to take. 
+8. trans. To receive (rents, profits, dues, etc.). 

1382 Wyctur Joé/t xiv.15 Al the eritage of tbe hous of 
Raguel he perceyvede [I’xdg. percepit, 1472-3 Rolls of 
Parlt. V1. 4/2 Every of the seid men Arcbers, to have and 
perceyve vid. by the day oonly. 1512 Awaresh, Wills 
(Surtees) I. 4, 1 will that my forsaid doghters have and 
peraive all the revenieuse. 1596 Bacon A/a. § Use Cont. 
Law 1. xx. (1636) 73. 1625 Concession to Str F, Crane m 
Rymer F@edera XVIII. 60 ‘To have, houlde, perceive, 


PERCEIVED. 


receive and take the said annuitie or yeerely pension of two 
tbousand pounds. i ” 
+b. in gen. sense: To receive, get, obtain. Ods. 
1482 Monk of Eveshant(Arh.) 75 Gretely merueylde why: he 
yat was so honeste of leuyng..had not yette perceiuyd fully 
reste and ioye. 1540-54 Croke J's, (Percy Soc.) 19 Full 
spedely let me ohteyne Thy socoure, and perceyue the 
same. 1591 SHaks. Zwo Gent. 11.144 Pro. Why? could’st 
thou perceiue so much from her? Sf. Sir, I could perceiue 
nothing at all from her; No, not so much as a ducket for 
deliuering your letter. 1748 J. Norton Redeemed Captive 
(1870) 22 Mrs. Smeed was as wet.. hut through the good 
providence of God, she never perceived any harm by it. 


Perceived (passi'vd), p4.a. [f. prec. +-ED1.] 

+1. (Cf. Perceive v. 4b.) Having perception ; 
aware; wary, circtimspect, wisc. Ods. 

¢1400 Laud Troy Bk. 14588 Vhei sayde ‘that Troyens 
were dissayued, And that thei were not persayued ‘Fo 
graunte the trewes when thei it asked ', 

2. Apprehended, seized with the mind, observed. 

£1440 Prop. Parv. 382/2 Parceyvyd, perceptus. 1573-80 
Barret A’. P 264 Plainly perceiued, or knowen: manitest, 
euident, ferspeetus. 1704 Norris ddcal World un. Pref. 11 
The perceived agreement of thisidea vith theextreams. 1875 
Witney Lie Lang. xiv. 290 Available for perceived needs. 

Hence Perceivedly (paisivédli) adv.; Per- 


cei'vedness. 7a7v. 

1625 in Rushw. //és¢. Cold. (1659) 1. 189 Our Allies in those 
parts will be suddenly and perceivedly sirengthened and 
enabled. 1871 A thenxunt 24 June 779 Prof. Fraser. .stating 
as Berkeley’s ultimate doctrine, that the condition of sensible 
things during the intervals of our perception of them was 
one of potential perceivedness or perceivahility. 

Perceiver (p2isi'vo1),5d. [f. PERCEIVE + -ER1,] 

1. One who perceives, a percipient ; an observer, 
undcrstander, 

asso R. Wyer tr. C. de Pisan's C. flyst. Troye Ajb, And 
where mysordre, in thy translacion is Unto the perceyuer. 
1645 Mattox Yetrack. Introd., Under the appearance of a 
grave solidity, which estimation they have gain'd among weak 
perceivers. 1867 emerson Lett, & Soc, Adis vii. (1875) 177 
Newton the philosopher, the perceiver, and obeyer of truth. 
1893 Patmore Aelig. Pocte 2 The Poet is, far excellence, 
the perceiver, nothing having any interest for him unless 
he can, as it were, see and touch it with the spiritual senses. 

+2. One who obtains or receives; a iccipient, 
participator. Ods. 

¢1490 Afol. Lo//. 10 Pus be apostil did alle pings for pe 
gospel pat he schuld be maad perseyuer per of. /éid. 28 
isi pat we schal..be s» perceyters of cristis meritis. ¢ 1440 
Hytt0n Seala Perf, (W. de W. 1494) u. vit, Of fre prysoner 
of belle makytth [it] a perceyuer of heuenly herytage. 1675 
Tranerne Chr. Ethics xxxii. 540 A quick and lively per- 
ceiver, a tender sence, and sprightly intelligence. 

+ Perceiver, 7. O¢s. rare. Also 5 porseuer, 
6 perceuere, perceyver. [app. a. ONI. fer- 
ceivre, percevire (13th c. in Godcf.: see PERcr1vR) 
taken as the verb-stem: cf. vender, fender.) trans. 
To perceive, make out. 

1498 Trevisa’s Barth, De P. R. i. xix. (W. de W.) 65 
The witte of smellynge perseueryth [A/SS, perseyuep, perc-] 
and knowith smelles. 1503 Hawes “ramp, Wirt. x, xiii, 
Hard it wyll be loue so to couere |Z. ¢. kever] But that som 
tnan shall it perceuere. 1509 — Past. /"lras. X1X. xxii, 
‘Thoughe..wyth a stormy pery The fyre was hlowen, yet we 
dyd it cover, Bycause abrode it should nothyng perceyver. 

+ Percei'verance, -a'nce. V/s. lorms: 
5-7 perseuer-, -ver-, 6 perceyuer-, -ver-, per- 
csuer-, -ver-, perceauer-, 6-7 perceiuer-, -ver-; 
% 7 -aunce,-ance. [app. f.as prec. + -ance,as an 
eqnivalent of OF. percevance \f. percevant, pr. pple. 
of fercevoir: see -ANCE, of which the natural 
Iing. repr was fercevance, later PERCEIVANCE. 
Through the insertion of the -e7, the word was 
brought into confusion with ferseverance, already 
in the language and also stressed perse'verance.] 

1. Faculty or capacity of perceiving; the act of 
perceiving; mental (rarely physical) perccption, 
understanding : = PERCEIVANCE. 

€1440 Gesta Rout. li. 230 (Add. MS.) Foryetefull wille, or 
flesshly delectation, .. defouleth the myrrours, that is, con- 
science and perseveraunce. .sothat the soule may not se god. 
tsog Hawes Past. leas. vi. iv, So hy logyke is good per- 
ceyveraunce To devyde the good and the euyl! asondre. 
1548 Upatt Erasu. Par. Luke xvii. 143 Lightenynge 
soodainlye flashynge foorthe .. before ye haue any per- 
ceiueraunce that any suche thing is tocome. a@ 1592 GkRENE 
George a Greene (1599) 1) ij, This is wondrous, being blinde 
of sight His deep: perseuerance should be such to know us. 
1618 Latnam 2nd hk. Falconry (1633) 45 Then you shall 
perceiue that shee will haue perceiuerance and vnderstanding 
by the dogs remouing and giuing way with feare vnto her. 

2. Perceived or perceptible appearance. 

1546 Lanciey Jol. Verge. De Invent. 1. xv. 61 God 
wyllyng..to shewe the grosse wyttes of men some per- 
ceiueraunce of hymselfe, 1579-89 Nortx /%/utarch, Lantus 
“Emilins (ad fin), He sodainly fell into a rauing (without 
any perseuerance of sicknes spied in him before), 1600 

Surevet Conntrie Marme vi. x. 744 If..there be any per- 
celuerance and shewe that the budde will likewise blossome 
and flowre, 

5o t Perceiverant Obs. rare —! = PEUCEIVER sd. 1. 
_ 1509 Hawes /ast. Pleas. x1. xxiv. (1554), For first doctrine, 
11 all goodly wise ‘Fhe perseuerant [1555 perceyveraunt] 
troutbe [555 trowthe], in his booth [1555 bote] of wil. 

+ Perceivera'tion. Obs. rare—'.  [f. as prec. 

+ -ATION.] = prec. 1. 

€1440 Gesta Row. li. 230 (Harl. MS.) A shrewde or a 
froward wil, or a fleshli delectacion, that inakith foule the 
constenns and the perseueracion | 4. 7S. perseverance], 
so that fe soule may not Se god, ne his owne perill, 
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Perceiving (p2isivin), v4/. sb. [f. PERCEIVE v. 
+ -ING1,] The action of the vb. PERCEIVE in its 
various senses: .a&. A becoming aware, observing, 
cognizance, perception; ta being perceived. 

1375 Barsour Brace n. 15 The bruce. Gert priuely bryng 
Stedys twa. He and tbe clerk, for-owtyn ma, Lap on, for- 
owtyn persawyng. ©1440 Alph. Vales 243 Pai durst not 
cry in be cetie for pursey- vying, & pai went vnto pe wuddis. 
1509 Fisner Fun. Ser, Ctess Richmond Wks. (1876) 292 
To the vnderstondynge of latyn wherin she had a lytell 
perceyuynge. 1585 T. Wasnixcron tr. Nicholay's Voy. 1. 
xxii. 60 Without the knowledge or perceiuing of their hus- 
bands. 1762 Kames Elem. Crit, (1833) 475 Perceiving is a 
general term for hearing, seeing, tasting, touching, smelling. 

‘+ b. The receiving (of rents, etc.) (ods.). 

1485 Rolls of Parlt. VI. 319/2 Vhe perceyvynge or 
taking of any issues or proffiits therof. 1503-4 Ac? 19 
Ihen, Vi, c. 27 § 1 Endentures to be made of all suche 
reteyndres receyvynges & perceyvynges. 

Percei-ving, ///.a.  [!. as prec. + -1NG?,] 
That perceives; pcrcipient ; formcrly (now rarely) 
also, discerning, penetrating, sagacious. 

cr4qx0 Afaster of Game (MS. Digby 182) xi, A good mann 
and a perceyuande. 1525 Lo. Berxcrs Froiss. 11. xxviii. 
79 As sage and as parceyuing as any hyghe prince in his 
dayes. 1645 Mitton Yetrach. (1851) 235 It must needs 
bee both unjoyous and injurious to any perceaving person 
so detain’d. 1736 Butter A val. 1. 1, Glasses .. preparing 
objects for, and conveying them towards the perceiving 
power. 1862 H. Spencer First Princ. 1. iii. § 20 (1875) 65 
‘The mental act in which self is known, implies. .a perceiving 
subject and a perceived object. . 

lence Percei'vingness, the quality or state of 
perceiving ; perception, discernment. 

1897 F. Tuompson Mew Poems 130 For I know, Albeit, 
with custom-dulled perceivingness. 

Percel(1, -mel, obs, forms of PARCEL, -MEAL. 

Percel(l, percely, ctc., obs. forms of PARSLEY. 

Percemonie, obs. form of Parsimony, 

Per cent (p21 se‘nt), fa”. (sd.) Usually with 
full-stop ( fer cend.), as if an abbreviation of per 
eentum, which is the form used in Acts of Parlia- 
ment and most legal documents; but see CesT !, 
(See Per HI. 2 and Cent !. 

A. Phrase. By the hundred; for, in, or to 
every hundred ; with preceding numcral, expressing 
4 proportion, as of a part to the whole amount, or 
esp. of interest to principal. Sce CENT! 2. 

Soinetimes definitely = in a hundred pounds (of sterling 
money), as ‘a shilling per cent ’ = 15. in £ 100. 

168-1888 [see Cext! 2]. 

b. With numeral forming a phrase used aérié. 
four per cent loan’), or as sd. in f/. (‘three per 
cents’), denoting publtc securities bearing such and 
stich a rate of interest: sce CenT! 2b, 

1822-88 |see Cent! 2 bj. / 

B. /'er cents (without preceding numcral) as 
sb, pl. Vercentages: sfec. in U.S. schools. 

1850 Mrs. Brownine Souls Yrav. 23 The tread of the 
business-men who must Count their per-cents by the paces 
they take. 1883 537d Nep. Cincinnati (Ohio) Schools 71 
No cominitting text-books to imemory—no cranuning for 
per cents, ; : 

Hence Percent 7, co//oy. in U.S. schools. Also 
with a numeral, -per-ce‘nter (onc who lends at so 
much per cent); -per-centing (paying so much 
per cent). 

1883 Student (U.S) 111. 286 When students are found 
obtaining help of cthers they are not percented at all. 1883 
537d Kep. Cincinnati (Ohio) Schools 71 As in Physics so in 
United States History, there is no percenied written examina- 
tion, 1897 Pal) Mall G. 2 June 2/2 He had been charged 
with lending money at 650 per cent...charged with being a 
650-percenter. 1852 R.S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tonr (1893) 
192 What a succession of joyous, careless, dashing, sixty 
per centing youths we have had. 


Percentage (paise'nt¢dz). [f. prec. + -aGE.] 
A rate or proportion per cent; a quantity or 
amonnt reckoned as so mtich in the hundred, i. c. 
as so many hundredth parts of another, esp. of the 
whole of which it is a part ; hence Zoosely, a part or 
portion considcred in its quantitative relation to 
the whole, a proportion (of something). 

1786-9 Bentuan /’rinc. Jutcruat, Law Wks. 1843 Vl. 
548/2 The difference between the per centage gained in that 
trade and the per centage gained in the next most pro- 
ductive trade. 1809 Mackin Gil Alas iv. ii. » 4 Middle 
men in the trade .. pocket a tolerable per centage 1834 
Macautay /'7¢¢ Ess. (1887) 316 It had heen usual for foreizn 
Princes..to give to the Paymaster of the Forces a small 
per-centage on the subsidies. 1860 Tynpact Glac. 11. ili. 246 
A certain per-centage of the heat will pass through the 
glass. 1886 F. Harrison Choice Rks. i. 10 A serious per- 
centage of books are not worth reading at ull. 

attrié. 1812 J. Suy1u Pract. of Customs (1821) 326 A Per 
Centage Duty on the true Value is also payable. 1842 
Parne.t Chen. Anal, (1845) 484 Calculating the Atomic 
Constitution of a Body from its Per-centage Composition, 

Hencc Percemtaged (-cdzd) @., expresscd or 


stated as a percentage. 

1884 New Eng. Jrul. Educ. XIX. 376 To judge the 
teacher through his character and methods rather than hy 
percentaged results. 

[f. per 


Percentile (porse‘ntail, -il), a. and sé. 
cenk{um, app. after bissexl-zle, etc.) 

a. adj. Pertaining to percentage; reckoned as 
a percentage. b. sé. Each of a series of values 


= eee 


PERCEPTIBLY. 


obtained by dividing a large number of quantities 
into a hundred equal groups in order of magnitude; 
that value which is not exceeded by the lowest 
group is the first percentile; that not exceeded by 
the lowest two, the second percentile; and so on. 

1885 F. Gatton in Jrul. Anthrop. Just, Feb, 276 Vhe 
value which 50 per cent. exceeded, and 50 per cent. fell 
short of, is the Median Value, or the soth per-centile, and 
this is practically the same as the Mean Value; its amount 
is 85 lbs. x — in Nature 24 Jan. 2958/2 The data were 
published in the Journal of this Institute as a table of * per- 
centiles’, 1890 Cent. Dict., Percentile,adj. In per-entage: 
as, percentile measurement. 

+Percepie:r. Os. (a. F. perce-pierre, lit. 
‘pierce-stone’, a name of Alchemilla arvensis 
(and other plants).} The plant 4/chemslla arvensis. 
(Cf. PARSLEY-PIERT.) 

r6r0 Hottaxn Camden's Bri?. 1. 237 In the fields..is 
found Percepier, an herbe peculiar unto England. 1640 
[see Parstry-prert]. 1658 Patiars, Perceprer, a certain 
Herb, growing in some parts of Somersetshire, it hath small 
flowrs of a greenish hew, and is good to provoke urine. 1760 
J. Lee /utrod. Bot. App. 322 Percepier, Aphanes. 

Percept (pa-sept), 5. Philos. [f. L. percept- 
wm (a thing) perceived, neut. of pa. pple. of 
percipere to PERCEIVE: after concepl.] 

l. The object of PERCEPTION. 

1837 Sir W. Hamitton Legéc iii. (1866) I. 42 Whether it 
might not .. be proper to introduce the terin percept for the 
object of perception. 1880 Sipcwick in 19%4 Cent. VII. 
355 In any act of perception the matter that is percept or 
object is commonly outside the organism of the percipient. 

2. The mental product or result of perceiving as 
distingnished from the action. 

1876 Mavpstry /’hysiol. Alind v. 273 A percept is the 
abstract of sensations, so a concept is the abstract of per- 
cepts. 1883 Chard. Jrn/. 82 Has the mental percept been 
evoked without any antecedent sense-percept? 1899 4//- 
éutt’s Syst. Aled. V\1. 399 Word-images as integral com- 
ponents of percepts and concepts. 

+ Percept, v. Obs. rare—'.  [f. L. percepi-, 
ppl. stem of fercipere.)  drans. = PERCEIVE, 

1652 Gace Alagastrout. 59 And is not the highest specu- 
lation of it percepted and perfected by manual] instruments, 
and those fallacious, too, as themselves complain? 

Perce'ptful, a. rare—'. [f. Pencrrt sd. +-FUL.] 
Tlaving a perception, perceptive. 

1867 J. B. Rosetr. Visg7l's Aincid 104 As when perceptful 
of the coming cold [iv. 403 /icutis memores) The frugal 
emmets pile their wintry grain. ee 

Perceptibility (parse:ptibiliti). [f next: 
see -ITY. Cf. F. percepltbilité (Diderot, 18th c.).] 

+1. Capacity or faculty of perceiving; per- 
ceptivity. Ods. 

1642 H. Morr Soug ef Soul u. ii. ui. li, That spright hath 
no perceptibility Of lis impressions. 1662 J. Srarrow tr. 
Behue's Rew, iWks., Apol. conc. Perfect. 31 Yhrough whiclt 
Voyce, the Will in the Impression generateth .. also per- 
ceptibility and feeling, viz. the eternal] Nature. 

2. Capability of being perceived. 

1678 Cupwortu /»tell. Syst. 1. v. 718 ‘he very essence of 
truth here is this clear perceptibility or intelligibility. 1768- 
74 Fucker Lt, Nat, (1834) 1. 311 We must look for some 
other property in body rendering it perceivable, and this 
we may call perceptibility. .. Whether spirit has the like 
perceptibility too, we can never certainly know. 1843 
Ruskin Mod. Paint. 1.1. vei. 86 According to the number 
of rays transmitted is the perceptibility of objects below the 
water, 

Perceptible (paise*ptib'l), @. fad. late L. 
perceplibil-is (Cassiod., Boéth.), f. percip-ére, per- 
cepl- to PERCEIVE: see -BLE, Cf. OF. perceptible 
(1372 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

+41. In active sense: Percipient, perceptive of. 

1551-70 13. G. Beware the Cat (1864) 52 The cell per- 
ceptible of my brain intelligible was yet so gross. 1644 
Dicsy Nat, Bodies vii. § 6. 50 ‘Vhat.. will not hinder them 
from being very hoat to the sense of feeling (which is 
most perceptible of dense thinges). 1734 Br. T. Greene 
Disc, Four Last Things (1753) 7 When this separation 
happens, of the soul from the body..(the soul). .becomes.. 
more perceptible of happiness or misery. 1772 Brrintnghane 
Counterf, 1. i. 19 Yoo perceptible of the tender emotions 
of love. 

2. Capable of being perceived by the senses or 
intellect, cognizable, apprehensible ; observable. 

1603 Hoitann /'utarch’s Aor. 1032 The soule is not per- 
ceptible by any sense. 1699 Durnet 39 47, i. (1700) 27 It 
is perceptible to every man that this is impossible. 1777 
Jounson Seri. for Dodd in Boswell, Freed from their bonds 
by the perceptible agency of divine favour. 1866 Gro. 
Euior /, //olt v, With a perceptible flashing of the eyes. 

b. quasi-adv. Perceptibly, distinctly, clearly. 

1771 Luckomse fist. Printing 241 After a /’.. the A 
separates itself more perceptible than from any other letter. 

Hence Perceptibleness (7a/c¢), capability of 


being perceived. 

1709 Brit. Apollo 11. No. 43. 2/1 The Perceptihleness of 
Motion. 

mercop bly (parse ptibli), adv. 
-LY 2.] Ina perceptible manner; (now 
or to a perceptible degree. ? 

ax71q Asp. SHarpe IM’ks. (1754) II. xiii. 238 Whether this 
change be not always performedso perceptibly,as thatthe man 
himself can give a particular account both of the time when, 
and the manner how, it was wroughtin him? 1794 SULLIVAN . 
(few Nat. 11. 379 The nearest of which [stars].. 1s not 
perceptihly altered in magnitude. 1884 I’. Temece Kelat, 
Relig. & Sc. iti. (1885) 76 Our separate acts are perceptibly 
subject to our own control. 


(f prec. + 
chiefly) in 


PERCEPTION. 


Perception (poaise‘pfan). 
-ceptioune. [In earlier senses, a. OF. perception 
action of receiving (12the. in Littré); in later, 
perh. directly ad. L. perception-em, lit. ‘ receiving, 
collecting’, hence ‘sensnous or mental apprehen- 
sion, perception, intelligence, knowledge’: n. of 
action from fercipére to take, receive, PERCEIVE. ] 
The action, faculty, or product of perceiving. 

I. From the literal sense of L. fercipére, to 
take, receive. 

1. The collection or receiving of rents, ctc. Now 
only in legal phraseology. 

1493 Acta Audit, (1839) 184/t The lordis .. deliueris 
pat..Alexr Inness of ft Ilk dois wrang in pe perceptioune 
vptaking and withalde of pe malez and gerssoumez of pe 
landis of menedy. 1723 Pres. St. Russia 1. 60 Revenues... 
which are the Czar’s own hoth as to Propriety and Per- 
ception. 1769 Aclome /nclos. Act 7 Entry, distress, and per- 
ception of the rents and profits. 1847 Appison Law of Con- 
tracts u. i. § 1 (1883) 240 The lessee had the henefit of .. the 
perception of the profits for the whole term purported to be 
granted, 1885 Law Ref. 16 Q. Bench Div. 62 ‘Phere must 
have been something more than a mere perception of profits. 

+2. The receiving or partaking of the Eucharist 
or sacred elements. Ods. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 435/1 Y° masse may he comprysed 
in four partyes .. the third parte dureth fro the pater noster 
vnto the persepcion & the fourth parte dureth fro the per- 
cepcion vnto thende of the masse. 1624 GaTaKER Transubst, 
105 What this potion and perception ts (saith he) it 1s our 
part to learne. 1674 Ch. & Court of Rome 7 The .. entire 
perception of the haly Eucharist. 

II, From the secondary or metaphorical sense 
of L. percipére, to be or become cognizant of. 

3. The taking cognizance or being aware of objects 
in general; sometimes practically = consciousness. 
In Locke esp. as distinct from vole¢zon. 

1611 Cotcr., Perception, a perception; a perceiuing, appre- 
hension, vnderstanding. 1632 SHERWoop, A perceiuing or 
perception, perception, appercevance. 1665 Gianvi.t Def 
Van. Dogm.20 Perception of spirituals, universals and other 
abstracts from sense, as Mathematical lines,. .self-reflection, 
Freedom,..are not at all competible to body or matter. 1665, 
— Scepsis Sci. xii. 64 The Best Philosophy .. derives all 
sensitive Perception from Motion, and Corporal impress. 
1690 Locker Hun. Und. u.i. §g Having Ideas and Percep- 
tion being the same thing. J¢/d. vi. § 2 ‘The two great and 
principal Actions of the Mind..are these two: Perception, 
or Thinking, and Volition, or Willing. 1725 Watts Logic 
1.1, First, the Nature of Conception or Perception shall just 
be mentioned..Perception is that Act of the Mind (or as 
some Philosophers call it, rather a Passion or Impression) 
whereby the Mind becomes conscious of any Thing, as 
when I feel Hunger, Thirst, or Cold, or Heat; when I see 
a Horse, a Tree, or a Man; when I hear a human Voice, or 
Thunder. 1751 l{arris //cvmes 1, 11. (1786) 15 By the 
Powers of Perception, 1 mean the Senses and the Jrtellect. 


+b. By Bacon used of the fact of being affected 
by an object without contact, though consciousness 


is absent. Ods. 

1626 Bacon Sylva 1x. Pref., It is certaine, that all Bodies 
whatsoeuer, though they have no sense, yet they haue Per- 
ception:..and sometimes this Perception in some kinde of 
Bodies is farre more subtill than the Sense:..a Weather- 
Glasse will finde the least difference of the Weather in Heat 
or Cold, when Men finde it not. /é/d. § 462 It is..reported 
that..a Cucumber.. will, in 24 houres shoot so much out, as 
to touch the pot [of water]: which if it be true..discouereth 
Perception in Plants, to moue towards that which should 
helpe and comfort them, /dd. § 819 Great Mountaines haue 
a Perception of the Disposition of the Aire to Tempests, 
sooner than the Valley's or Plaines helow. 


4. The taking cognizance or being aware of a 


sensible or quasi-sensible object. 

1704 J. Harris Ler. Techn.1, Perception, is the clear and 
distinct apprehension of any Object offered to us, without 
forming any Judgment concerning thein. 1736 BUTLER 
anal. 1.i, The whole apparatus of vision, or of perception 
by any other of our senses. 1813 Sir H. Davy deric. Chen. 
(1814) 55 Vegetables are living structures distinguished from 
Animals by exhibiting no signs of perception. 1836 J. 
Tayiox Phys. The. Another Life 62 Now we think of five 
species of perception, hereafter we may become familiar 
with a hundred or a thousand. 1868 N. Porter Wax, 
Jatellect 1. iti. § 102 (1872) 119 Perception, in the technical 
and limited sense of the term, is appropriated to the know- 
ledge of material objects, and of the external world. This 
knowledge is gained or acquired hy means of the senses, 
and hence, to be more exact, we call it sensible perception, 
or, more briefly, sense-perception. 1882 Proc. Soc. Psych. 
Research \, 13 Gathering evidence on the obscure hut im- 
portant question of what may be termed supersensuous 
perception. : . 

b. Joosely. Personal observation; esp. sight. 

1817 Jas. Mire Brit, Sndia v. it. 11. 358 By withdrawing 
the pretended mother from the perception of disinterested 
witnesses. bid. v. vili. 680 His agents..did state whatever 
they chose, matters of hearsay, as much as of perception. 


5. The intuitive or direct recognition of a moral 
or esthetic quality, c.g. the truth of a remark, 


the beautiful in objects. 

1827-48 Hare Guesses Ser. 1. (1873) 562 When our feelings 
are the most vivid our perceptions are the most piercing. 
1830 Mackintosu /¢. Philos. Wks. 1846 1. 16 Other philo- 
sophers .. have concluded, that the utility of actions cannot 
he the criterion of their morality, because a perception of 
that utility appears to them to form a faint and inconsider- 
able part of our Moral Sentiments. 1840 Wuewewt. PAilos. 
Induct. Sci. (1847) 11. 569, 1 should propose the term.. 
Callzsthetic, the science of the perception of beauty. 1860 
Tynpa.e Glac. 1. 1x. 270 Such pleasure the direct perception 
of natural truth always imparts. 1890 ‘R. BotprEwoov' 
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Also 5 -sepcion, , Col. Reformer (1891) 291 The ordinary prudences and 


severities of conscience might be calmly placed behind the 
perceptions. 1903 RALEIGH IVordsworth 158 Perception.. 
isa transaction between the outer powers that operate on 
the mind through the senses and the inner powers of the 
mind itself, which impose their own forms on the things 
submitted to it. 

6. In strict philosophical language (first brought 
into prominence by Reid): The action of the 
mind by which it refers its sensations to an ex- 
ternal object as their cause. Distinguished from 
sensation, conception or imagination, and judge- 
meut or inference. 

1762 Kames Ele. Crit. WN. 379 External things and their 
attributes are objects of perception: relations among things 
are objects of conception. 1785 Rein Jxtell. Powers 
1. i, (1803) 28 The perception of external objects hy our 
senses, is an operation of the mind of a peculiar nature, and 
ought to have a name appropriated to it...I know no word 
more proper to express this act of the mind than perception. 
bid. 27 We are never said to ferceive things, of the existence 
of which we have not a full conviction... Thus perception is 
distinguished from coaceftion or imagination. Secondly, 
Perception is applied only to external objects, not to those 
that are in themind itself... Thus perception is distinguished 
froin consciousness. Thirdly, The immediate ohject of per- 
ception must be something present, and not what is past. 
We may remember what is past, but do not perczive it... 
And thus it is distinguished from remembrance. Ina word, 
perception is most properly applied to the evidence which 
we have of external objects by our senses. But .. the word 
is often applied hy analogy to the evidence of reason or of 
testimony, when it is clear and cogent. 1840 Mitt Diss. & 
Disc. (1859) 11.91 The writer who first made Perception a 
word of mark and likelihood in mental philosophy was Reid, 
who made use of it as a means of begging several of the 
questions in dispute hetween him and his antagonists. 1842 
Sir W, Hamizton in Reid's Wks. 1. 160/2 According, as in 
different senses, the subjective or the objective element pre- 
ponderates, we have sensation or perception. 1843 Mutt 
Logic 1. ili. § 4 Besides the affection of our bodily organs 
from without, and the sensation thereby produced in our 
ininds, many writers admit a third link in the chain of phe- 
nomena, which they call a Perception, and which consists 
in the recognition of an external object as the exciting cause 
of the sensation. 1855 Miss Cosne /utust. AJor.1.46 Every 
perception necessitates this double element of sensation 
and intuition,—the objective and subjective factor in com- 
bination. 1856 Ferrier /ust. Aetaph. v. v. 149. @ 1860 
Wuatery Compl Bk. (1864) 83 We have a distinct view of 
the difference between the past and the present, because we 
have a perception of the latter, and only a conception of 
the former. 1860 Manse. M/etaph. 1. 67-8 Perception.. 
has been used by various writers in a wider or a narrower 
sense—sometimes as synonymous with consciousness in 
general, sonietimes as limited to the apprehensions of sense 
alone. Under the latter limitation it has been found con- 
venient to make a further restriction, and to distinguish 
between sensation proper and perception proper. 1876 
Maupsctey Physiol. Mind iv. 221 Perception includes not 
only the internal feeling, hut the reference of it to an 
external cause. 1884 J. Sutty Outlines Psychol. vi. 152. 

7. The (or a) faculty of perceiving (in any of the 
preceding senses 3-6). 

{1678 Norris Cod?. Afisc. (1699) 232 That faculty of Per- 
ception whereby I apprehend Objects, whether Material or 
Immaterial, without any Material Species.} 1712 ADDISON 
Spect. No. 519 » 4 Existence is a blessing to those beings 
only which are endowed with perception. 1841-4 EMERSON 
Ess., Love Wks. (Bohn) I. 75 He is a new man, with new 
perceptions. /did., Afanners 212 Defect in manners is 
usually the defect of fine perceptions. 1856 Sir B. Bropie 
Psychol. Ing. 1. ii. 48 The organ may he so imperfect that 
the perception of colours may be ina great degree.. wanting. 
1873 M. Arno.ip Lit. & Dogma Pref. 25 Perhaps the quality 
specially needed for drawing the right conclusion from the 
facts..is best called perception, delicacy of perception. 1873 
Symonps Gr&. Poets vi. 182 Had the Greek race perceptions 
infinitely finer than ours? 1890 C. L. Morcan Anim. Life 
4 Intell. ix. 372, | regard the bees in their cells..as workers 
of keen perceptions and a high order of practical intelligence. 

8. The result or product of perceiving; = PER- 
CEPT 2. 

1690 Locke Alum. Und. 1. iv. § 20 Whatever Idea is in 
the Mind, is either an actual Perception..or by the Memory 
it can be made an actual Perception again. /é¢d. Iv. xi. § 4 
‘Tis plain, those Perceptions are produced in us hy exteriour 
Causes affecting our Senses. 1739 Hume //um. Nat. (1874) 
I. 1. i. 311 All the perceptions of the human mind resolve 
themselves into two distinct kinds, which I shall call 
Impressions and Ideas. 1780 Bentuam Princ. Legisl v. § 1 
Pains and pleasures may be called by one general word 
interesting perceptions. 183: Brewster Wat. Alagic vi. 
(1833) 148 Its invisibility to surrounding friends soo: stamps 
it with the impress of a false perception. ; 

+b. tvansf. A perceptible trace or vestige. Ods. 

1650 BuLwer Aunthropamet. 88 No tract at all nor any 
perception of hairs is to he seen either in the lips or chin. 

Perce’ptional, ¢. [f. prec. + -au.] Of, per- 
taining to or of the nature of, perception. 

1862 F. Hatt Hindu Philos. Syst. 264 The mistake in 
question is not perceptional, but inferential. 1874 CARPENTER 
Ment. Phys. App. (1879) 721 Particular parts of the convo- 
lutions may be special centres of the classes of perceptional 
Ideas that fetc.]. 

Hence Perce'ptionalism, Pz/os., the ‘ common 
sense’ doctrine in philosophy, that what men call 
their perceptions are true perceptions of the very 
things they claim to perceive. 

1891 I. J. Hamitton A/odalist 5 The philosophy from which 
the following chapters derive their force .. has been named 
Perceptionalism, .. This philosophy prizes highly the Aris- 
totelian doctrine of ‘common sense’ or ‘common perception ’, 
. but differs from it in being a developed system. 

Perce’ptionism, wonce-wd. [See -1sM.] The 
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theory that derives all knowledge ultimately from 
sense-perception. 

1882 Beresr. Hore Brandreths 11. xxv. 124 To curb the 
caprices of arrogant perceptionism. 

Perce ptive (paise'ptiv), a. (sb.) [f. L. fercept-, 
Pe stem of percipcve to perceive + -1VE.] 

. Characterized by or capable of perceiving ; per- 
taining to or having perception; instrumental 
to perception. 

1656 Artif. [Tandsont. 145 They have more perceptive eyes 
than ever I had. 1678 Norris Col?. A/isc. (1699) 10 A Body 
.. exquisitely Perceptive of the least Impressions. 1785 
Reip /xtell. Powers 279 Our active and perceptive powers 
are improved and perfected hy use and exercise. 1877 E. 
Cairp Philos. Kant v. gt All inonads are with Leibnitz per- 
ceptive beings. 1897 Watts-Dunton Aylwix u. ii, Your 
mother’s perceptive faculties are extraordinary. 

b. Ot ready perception, intelligent. Also with of. 

1860 Ruskin Afod. Paint. V.1x. xii § 14 Its great men, 
whose hearts were kindest, and whose spirits most percep- 
tive of the work of God, 2868 Dickens Zet?. (1880) II. 396 
With an audience so fuly perceptive. .the labour is much 
diminished. e 

+2. Perceptible, cognizable. Ods. 

1754 Epwarws freed. IWVill 1. ix. (ed. 4) 368 Contrary to 
the revealed or perceptive Will of God. 1813 ‘1. Busy tr. 
Lucretins 1.1. 236 When rich wines their essences diffuse, 
—Or unguents—no perceptive weight they lose. : 

B. sé. +1. One who perceives, a_percipient 
being. Ods. rare. Cf. INTELLIGENT B. 1. 

1694 RK. Burtuocce RNeas. & Nat. Spfir. vu. it. 263 The 
Original Perceptive is sensible of all, (and needs must, for he 
that made the Eye must needs see, and he that planted the 
Far, must needs hear; and he that gave an heart unto man 
must needs understand). K 

2. pl. The perceptive faculties or organs. 

1858 H.Sprencer £ss. 1, 254 The mind..must keep its per- 
ceptives active enough to recognise the least eusily caught 
sounds. 1879 G. Merepitn £goist III. ix. 181 By the 
patient exercise of his quick perceptives. 

Perce'ptively, adv. [f. prec. +-L¥°.] In 
a perceptive manner ; in respect of perception. 

1768-74 Tucker Lé, Wat. (1834) 11. 296 Our mental organ- 
ization. .can [never] produce an actual perception without a 
perceptive substance within to discern them; which sub- 
stance cannot be a compound, nor can perceptively reside 
unless in an individual. 1855 Dickens Left. (1880) I. 413 
Enormous effect at Sheffield. But really not a hetter 
audience perceptively than at Peterboro. 1899 E. S. Hat- 
DANE J. /. Ferrier ili. 46 It is not an essential that feelings 
should be perceptively referred to an external object. 

Perce‘ptiveness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being perceptive ; readiness of percep- 
tion; intelligence, insight. 

1852 ‘THacktray E£szzond 1. xv, Looking into Esmond's 
heart..with that perceptiveness affection gives. 1873 HELPs 
Anim. & Mast. viii. (1875) 207 Great intellectual gifts are 
not required on the part of the lesser personage of the two 
conipanions, but only perceptiveness and receptiveness. 

Perceptivity (paiseptiviti). [f as prec. + 
-1ry.] = prec. 

1690 Locke Hue. Und. u. xxi. § 73, Perceptizity, or the 
Power of Perception, or Thinking; A/otizitj, or the Power 
of Moving ;..I crave leave to make use of these two new 
Words. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Mat, (1834) II. 460, I may be- 
lieve myself a conscient, not a consciousness ;..1or a percep- 
tivity, but a perceptive spirit. 1809 Adin. Rev. KV. 127 
Dr. Walker adduces this fact in proof of the perceptivity of 
plants. 1876 Mrs. Wuitney Sights & Ins. xxiv. 237 She 
impaneled a jury of her own clear, strong perceptivities. 

Percepto-, combining form from L. percept-2em 
(see PERCEPT), as Perce:pto-mo‘tor @., applied 
to action apparently automatic, but really due to 
mental perception and experience: e.g. the blink- 
ing of the eye when any object comes close to it. 

1878 tr. H. von Ziemssen’s Cycl. Med. XV. 697 These 
‘percepto-motor ’ reflex acts still exhibit a high degree of 
automatism. a 

Perceptual (pose'ptival), a [f L. type 
*perceptu-s (cf. conceptu-s), from percipére to PER- 
CEIVE + -AL: cf. conceptual.) Of or pertaining to 
perception ; of the nature of percepts. 

1889 Max MUcter in 194% Cent. Mar. 399 Our perceptual 
images. 1890 dthenxum 25 Jan. 121/2 The origin of con- 
cepts or universals was traced to acts of attending to percep- 
tual data for the purpose of harmonizing them with their 
perceptual context. 

Percer, obs. f. Pirrcer. Perceueraunce, 
-everance, var. PERCEIVERANCE Os. 

Percevere, Perceyue, -ceyve, obs. ff. Per- 
SEVERE, PERCEIVE. 

Perch (paitf), 56.1 Forms: 4-6 perche, 7-8 
pearch, 7- perch. [a. F. ferche:—L. perca 
(Pliny), a. Gr. mépxn: cf. wepxvds dark-coloured, 
mepxacev to become dark. ] 

1. A common spiny-finned freshwater fish (Perca 

fluviatilis) of Europe and the British Isles, the 

flesh of which is used as food. Hence extended 
to the other species of /erca, as the common 
yellow perch of N. America (P. amtertcana or 
Jlavescens), or to the family Percida in general. 
(Pl. now rare, the collective singular being used 
instead, as with other names of fishes.) 

13.. A. Adis. 5446 Fleizeyng foules blake, .. of perches 
and of savmouns, Token and eten grete foysouns, 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1. 423 In pe ober [pond] is perche 
and trou3tis. 1496 Bs. St. Aldbaus, Fishing (1883) 28 The 
perche is a daynteuous fysshe’& passynge holsom. « 1552 
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Leann /zin. V. 70 Good Pikes,and Perchesingreate Num- | 


bre. 1653 Watton Anglerix.179 Lhe Pearch..is one of the 
fishes of prey, that, like the Pike and Trout, carries his teeth 
in his mouth. 1704 Pore JVindsor For, 142 The bright-ey'd 

rch with fins of Tyrian dye. 1870 Morris Larthly J’ar. 

IL. 1v. 296 Within the mill-head there the perch feed fat. 

b. Applied on the Pacific coast of the United 
States to any fish of the viviparous family Zadz0- 
tocid# or surf-fishes ; also locally to various other 
fishes, usually with qualifying word (see 2). 

1882 J. E. Texison-Woops Fish N.S. Wales 31 Lates 
colonorum, the perch of the colonists .. really a fresh- 
water fish, hut. .often hrought to the Sydney mar‘zet from 
Broken Bay and other salt-water estuaries... The perch of 
the Ganges and other East [Indian rivers (L. calcarifer) ..ex- 
tends to the rivers of Queensland. /é/d. 45 The. .genus 
Chilodactylus is..\argely represented in Tasmania and Vic- 
toria, one species being commonly imported from Hohart 
Town inasmoked and dried staie under the name of ‘perch ’, 
1890 Cent. Dict. s.v. Enitiotocidz, Nearty all are marine, 
abounding on the Pacific coast of the United States, where 
they are among the inferior food-fishes, and are called 
perches, porgies, shiners, etc. 

2. With qualifying word, applied (chiefly locally) 
to various fishes of the family Percidv, and to 
some of other families, resembling the common 
perch or taking its place as food. 

Black perch, a name for dark-coloured species of Centro- 
pristis, also called d/ack bass; also for various other dark- 
coloured fishes allied to or resemhling the common perch; 
Biue perch, ia) the Burcatt or Cunner (Ctenolabrus ad. 
spersus, fam. Labridz), (6) a Californian surf-fish, Ditvema 
laterale fam. Embiotocidz); Buffalo-perch, (a) the fresh- 
water drum, //aplodinotus grunnicnus, fam. Scixnide (see 
Drum sé.! 11); (4) a buffalo-fish, /etfobus bubalus, fam. 
Catostomide see Durrato 2,5’; Grunting perch - /uffalo- 
perch (a); Pearlperch: sce quot. 1898; Red perch, 
(a) the rose-tish Seéastes marinus of the North Atlantic; 
(6) in Australia and Tasmania, species of Anthéas; (c) in 
California, Hypsipops rubicuntus;, Sea-perch, («) a fish 
of the genus Ladéra.r, a hass; (4) a fish of the genus Servanus 
or family Serranide ; (c) = red perch; (d)=blue perch (a); 
Tiny perch, a fish of the family A/assomidz, very small 
freshwater fishes of the Southern United States; White 
perch, (a) Worone americana, family Labracitz; (6) a 
local name of the Suffalo-perch (a); (c) various species of the 
Embiotocidz (see 1b); Yellow perch, the common perch 
of North America (see 1), See also GoLpEN ferch, GREY £., 
Loc f., Macpie /., etc. 

1611 Cotcr., Perche de mer, the sea Pearch; a wholesome, 
rough-find, and tonguelesse, rocke-fish. 1661 Lovet Hist. 
Anim, & Min, 214 The Sea-perch,.. The head with lioney 
helps pustules, &c. gs in Dampier’s Voy. (ed. 3) 111. 1. 415 
‘The Ked-listed Pearch. Isgoodtoeat. 1818 RaFINESQUE Leé. 
20 July in Jordan .V. Amer, Ichthyol. (1877) 13 Red Perch, 
1836 Penny Cycl. V1. 423/1 Centropristes nigricans, one ofthe 
species known by the name of the black-perch or black-hass, 
is ahundant in the rivers of the United States. 1855 Loner. 
fliaw. v. 47 He..Saw the yetlow perch, the Sahwa, Like a 
sunbeam in the water. 1860 Blue perch [see Burcatt]. 1879 
Goove Fisheries U. S. 34 Sebastes Marinus, .. Norway 
Haddock; Hemdurgan; Red Perch.—Polar Seas and South 
to Cape Cod. 1832 J. E. Texison-Woovs Fish N. S. 
Wakes 48 Sebastes percoides...1n Victoria it is called the 
Red Gurnet perch. 1883 [. P. Ramsay Food Fishes N.S. 
Wales 35 (Fish. Exhib. Publ.) The most important of our 
freshwater fishes are..the two species of the Murray Cod 
(Oligorus), the Golden Perch (Cfenolates), 2 species, the 
Silver Perch and MacLeay’s Perch (Therafon), the River 
Perch (Lates), 2 species. 1898 Morris Austrat Encg., 
Black-Perch, a river fish of New South Wales, Therapon 
niger, family Percidz. Jbid., Fresh-water Perch, name 
givenin Tasmania to the fish Microferca tasmaniz. Ibid., 
Murray-Perch, a fresh-water fish, Oligorus mitchelli, closely 
allied to..the Murray-Cod. /éid., Pearl-Perch, a rare 
marine fish of New South Wales, excellent for food, Glauco- 
soma scapulare, family Percide. Jbid., Sea-Perch, a name 
applied..in Sydney, to the Morwong [CAilodactylus], and 
Bull’s-eye (/riacanthus macracanthus]; in New Zea- 
land and Melbourne, to Red-Gurnard [Sebastes percoides]. 

3. Comb., as perch-like, -shaped adjs.; perch- 
backed a., resembling in shape a perch’s back; 
perch-past, a crustacean parasite of the perch; 
+ perch-stone : see quot. 1658. 

1658 Puituirs, The Perch-stone,a white stone found in the 
head of a Perch. 1835 Kirsy “ad. § Inst. Anim. 11. 
Index, Perch-pest. (Cr p. 31, Pest of the Perch..takes its 
station usually within the mouth, fixing itself, hy means of 
its sucker, in the cellular membrane.] 1840 Penny Cycl. 
XVII. 432/1 Perch-like fishes whose operculum is produced 
behind. 1872 Evans Anc. Stone Implements xxiv. 567 
Lunate and perch-backed implements .. are very scarce. 
1883 E. P. Ramsay Food Fishes N. S. Wales g (Fish. 
Exhih. Publ.) A more important fish ,.is a fine perch-shaped 
Glaucosoma, ..named G. scapulire. 

Perch (pait{), 56.2 Forms: 3-6 perche, 6 
pearche, 6-8 pearch, 7 peerch, 5- perch. See 
also Perk sé.) [a. F. perche (13th c. in Littré) 
=r. perja, perga, Cat. perca, Sp. percha, It. per- 
tica:—L. pertica pole, long staff, measuring-rod.] 

I. 1. A pole, rod, stick, or stake, used for various 
purposes, ¢.g. for a weapon, a prop, etc. Ods. or 
dial, in gen. sense. 

c1ago S. Eng. Leg. 1. 273/78 Cristofre bi-side pulke 
watere..In his hond a long perche he bar, is staf as pei it 
were, 3wane any man wolde ouer bat watur, opon is rug he 
him caste And tok is perche and har him ouer. [1419 Lider 
Albus im. ii. (Rolls) 1. 260 Item, si ascun perche dascune 
taverner soit pluis large, ou soi pluis extendent que nest or- 
deigne.] ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 3493/1 Perche, or perke, per= 
fica, 1578 Lyte Dodoens un. lix. 399 The taine Hoppe .. 
windeth it selfe about poles and perches. 1600 Hottanp 
Livy 1, xxxv. 26 Scaffolds born up twelue foot high from the 
ground with forked ee or props. 1725 Braptey Fam. 

Dict. s.v. Willow, Within two years they will he gallant 
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Perches. 1902 Contemp. Rev. Dec. 839 The men knock the 
fruit from the trees with long poles and perches. , 
+b. A heavy staff used in fulling or walking 


cloth by hand. Oés. 

[1350-75: see Perk sh.) 2h.) 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 

. 409 Pe Iewes stened pis lames .. and .. smyte out his 
brayn wip a walkere his perche [L. pertica /ullonis). ; 

ce. A pole set up in a shallow or other special 
place in the sea, a river, etc., to serve as a mark 
for navigation. 

1465 [see perch moncy in 6]. 1672 in Picton L’pool Munic. 
Ree. (1883) 1.308 A Perch at the lowerend of the Key. 1683 
/bict., Wee order that the Perch hee. sett upp at the hlacke 
rocke. 1702 Lond. Gaz. No. 3781/4 A Perch..with a white 
Brush upon it. 1858 Jere. Alarine Mag, V.175 Thereisa 
Bright Tide Light, and two perches on the western side. 
1875 Beororo Saélor's Pocket Bk.v. (ed. 2) 139 Perches with 
halls, cages, &c. will..be at turning points. _ : 

a. The centre pole by which the hinder carriage 
is connected to the fore-carriage in wagons and in 
some kinds of coaches and other four-wheeled 
vehicles. 

1668-9 Pepys Diary 6 Feb., The bolt broke that holds the 
forewheels to the perch, and so the horses went away with 
them, and left the coachinan and us. 1728 Vane. & Cis. 
Prov. Ifusb. wi, Crack! went the Perch! Down goes the 
Coach! 1794 W. Fetton Carriages (1801) 1. 45 Sometimes 
the perch 1s inade of a bent form, called a compass perch. 
1853 Q. Rev. CXIV. 313 It is difficult for us to understand 
how a four-wheeled plaustrum, without a perch, was ever 
coaxed round a curve—how it turned nohody knows. 

II. 2. A bar fixed horizontally to hang something 
upon; a peg.; = PEnk sé,.1 2. Obs. or Hist. 

?@ 1366 Cuaucer Rom. Rose 225 A mantyl henge hir fast 
hy, Upon a perche, weike and smalle. ¢1391 — Astro/. 11. 
§ 23 Thow most hauea plomet hanging on a lyne heyer than 
thin heued ona perche. ¢1440 Gesta Rom. ix. 24(Harl. MS.) 
(She] hongyd it vp on a perche in hire chambir. 1538 
Etyot Dict., Petiolus, a lytie foote: also a perche whereon 
frutes or onyons be hanged. 1860 Weate Dict. Terms, 
Perch, a small projecting heam, corhel, or hracket, near the 
altar of a church. 1871 Kincstey A‘ Lasf xi, A ‘perch’ 
for hanging clothes. .just such as would have been seen in 
a media:val house in England. 

+b. A bar to support a candle or candles, esp. 
as au altar-light: cf. Pencuer 2 and Perk 54.1 2b. 

[1302 Aeg. Palat, Dunelit, (Rolls) 111. 47 Pertica, super 
quam ponuntur cerei et candela.] 1499, 1532-3 [see perch- 
candle in 6]. 1565 Catruitt Answ. Treat. Crosse 140h, 
My Lord Maior hath a perch to set on hys perchers when 
hys gesse be at supper. 

3. A bar fixed horizontally for a hawk or tame 
bird to rest upon. 

¢1386 Cnaucer Ant.'s 7. 1346 What haukes sitten on the 
poe eaboue. — .Vun's Pr. 7. 64 As Chauntecleer among 
nise wyues alle Sat on his perche that was in the halle. ¢1400 
MaunDeEv. (1839) xxii. 241 [Ther] ben sett upon a perche 4 or 
5 or 6 gerfacouns. 1575 Turserv. /anlcomte 115 So neare 
that they maye sit close togyther on the pearche. 1613 
Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 504 The pearches whereon they 
set their Canarie hirds, which else would be killed by Pis- 
mires. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. //ist. (1776) V. 340 Standing up- 
right upon the perch like a sparrow-hawk. 1852 R. F. 
Burton Fadconry Vall, Indlus vi. 64 She is placed, unhooded, 
on her perch. Voée, The perch is a round rod projecting 
from the wall, garnished with cloth, which hangs beneath it 
like a towel. 


b. Anything serving for a bird to alight or rest 
upon; also ¢ransf, for anything, or for a person. 


To take one's perch to perch, to alight /eckand , 


perch: see PECK sh.3 3. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur vi. xvi, A Faucon came fleynge 
.. and she flewe vnto the elme to take her perche. 
1526 Jilyr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 156 She flyeth vp to a 
perche or braunche of a tree, and after her maner she 
syngeth full swetely. 1603 Suaxs. Aleas. for A711. i. 4We 
must not make a scar-crow of the Law,.. Jet it keepe one 
shape, till custome make it Their pearch, and not their 
terror. 1638 Sir T. Hersert Trav. (ed. 2) 11 Some Doobyes, 
weary of flight, made our Ship their pearch. 1856 Kane 
Arct. Expl. Il. xxvii. 269 Vhe tides rose over it, and the 
waves washed against it continually, hut it gave a perfectly 
safe perch to our little hoats. 1877 Brvant Odyssey v. 405 
The sea-nymph took her perch On the well-banded raft. 

ce. fig. An elevated or secure position or station. 
(Often with direct allusion to a bird’s perch.) 

1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 2b, Euen so man..may 
. .flye vp neuer sohye..from perche to perche, from pleasure 
to pleasure, from honourto honour. 1654 H. L’Estrancr 
Chas, 7(1655) 87 Never did the Prerogative descend so much 
from perch to popular lure, as hy that concession [of the 
Petition of Right}. 1818 Keats Endy... 14 They proudly 
mount To their spirit’s perch. 1884 Page Eustace 63 It 
gives me a lift to the perch that I'd long had an eye for. 

d. collog. A small seat on a vehicle, usually 
elevated, for the driver, or for a livery servant. 

1841 Lever C. O'Alalley cviii, The postilion was obliged 
to drive from what (Hihernicé speaking) is called the perch, 
no ill-applied denomination to a piece of wood which about 
the thickness of one’s arm, is hung between the two fore- 
springs and serves as a resting-place. 1875 Ksicut Dic?. 
Mech., Perch. (Vehicle).. An elevated seat for the driver. 

e. In fig. phrases (collog. or slang). To throw, 
turn, etc. over the perch, to knock off one's perch, 
etc.: to upset, vanquish, ruin, ‘do for’, put an 
end to, be the death or destruction of. 

So ¢o tip over the perch, hop the perch, etc.: to be ruined 
or vanquished; to die. Cannot flutter above the perch 
(quot. 1649): said of a young bird, hence of an inexperienced 
or ignorant person. Zo peak or peck over the perch: see 
Peak v.! rh. 

{2 1529: see Per 56.13 b.} 1568 Futwece Like Will to 
Like E1ij, Charged to make privy serche, So tbat ifwe may 
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he got, weshalbe throwen ouer the perche, 1587 HaKtuyt 
Voy. (1810) I1L, 400 Some drugge that should make men 
pitch over the perch, 1594 Nasue Unjort. Trav. 17 It 
was inough if a fat man did hut trusse his points, to turne 
him ouer the pearch [in the sweating sicknes]. 1649 G. 
Danter Trinarch., Hen. IV, clx, As yet some cannot flutter 
‘houe the Perch. 1702 T. Brown Lett. /r. Dead Wks. 1760 
Il. 237 For fear when I am once got into the grave, the grim 
tyrant should give mea turn over the perch. and keep me 
there. 1737 Ozer. Radelais i. Prol. 15 Either through 
Negligence, or for want of ordinary Sustenance, they both 
tipt over the Perch. 1791 Cuaritotte Situ Celestina 
(ed. 2) 1. 132 The old giv] must hop the perch soon. 1822 
Scott Prrate x1, Such a consummate idiot as to hop the 
perch s0 sillily, 1864 Athenzum 22 Oct. 523/3 Lord John 
Russell..took the Dean off his perch. 

+f. [Obliquely derived from prec. phrases: cf. 
PERCH v. 6, to die.) Death. Obs. slang. 

1722 W. Bromtv Let. to ¥. Grahme 22 Apr. in J. Bagot 
Col, F. Grahme (1886) 32 My letters yesterday put me into 
a very great quandary, upon hearing of your friend's perch 
[i.e. the death of the Earl of Sundeiland]. /é/d. 6 May, 
I do not believe that any of my friends rejoice at the late 
perch, though 1 ain told that others have shown very 
indecent joy. 

4. A wooden bar, or frame of two parallel bars, 
over which pieces of cloth are pulled, in order to 
examine them thoroughly; formerly also used in 
dressing cloth, blankets, etc., with hand-cards: cf. 
PercH v. 5. [So in French.] Oés. or dial. 

21533 Ln. Berners Gold, Bk, Al. Aurel. (1546) Cc ijh, Ye 
haue strayned it on the tentours, and drawen it on the 
perche. 1666 W. Spurstowe Spé7. Ciysn. 118 Cloth that is 
drawn over the Perch. /éi¢. 164 The circumspect Merchant 
contents not himself with the seeing and feeling of his Ctoth 
. hut he puts it upon the Perch, and setting it between the 
light and himself, draws it leasurely over, and so discovers, 
not only the rents and holes that are in it, hut the inequality 
of the threads, etc. 1883 Almondbury & Huddersf. Gloss. 

III. 5. A rod ofa definite length used for measur- 
ing land, etc.; hence a. A measure of length, esp. 
for land, palings, walls, etc. ; in Standard Measure 
equal to 5} yards, or 164 feet, but varying greatly 
locally : see quots. Also called Pox or Kop. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R.x1x. cxxix. (Add. MS. 27944), 
Pe pase conteynep fyue feet and pe perche elleuene passe and 
ten feete, (Some error: L. has passus prdes.v. partica pedes 
xx] 149r dct 7 Jen. V/1, c. 14 Bounde to repaire 
ccecLxvij perches, every perche of xviij fote, of the pale 
of the parke. 1523 Fitzuens. /7«sd. $12 An acre of grounde 
by the statute, that is to say .xvi. fote and a halfe, to the 
perch or pole, foure perches to an acre in bredth, and fortye 
perches to an acre in lengthe, 1542 RecorDE G7. Artes 
(1575) 207, 5 yardes and a halfe make a Perche. 1669 Wor- 
LipGE Syst. Agric, (1681) 330 A Perch, or Lug is sixteen foot 
and a half Land-measure, but is usually eighteen foot to 
measure Coppice-woods withal. 1672 Perty /’ol. Anat. 
(1691) 52 The Perch of Ireland is 21 Foot. 1763 3/uscum 
Rust, 1. \xxiii. 315 Besides these statute measures, there are 
in England what may be called customary perches, differing 
one from the other in length in various counties. 4@ 1850 
Jas. Gray /ntrod, Arith, (ed. 100) 8, Tadles, 54 Yards = 
1 Pole or Perch. 

b. A superficial measure of land, equal to a 
square of which cach side is a lineal perch; a 
square perch or pole (normally +35 of an acre). 

1442 Rolls of Parlt. V. 59/1 A quarter and an half of a 
ine and a pek of Londe. 157x Dicces (anton, u. xii. 

iij, There is in that parke 1188 acres, and 24 perches. 
1654 WuitLock Zoofomia 200 Not to lose a Pearch of my 
many Acres, through imperfect Survey. 1766 Compl. Farmer 
s.v. Lucern, A perch of transplanted lucern. 1836 Lanoor 
Peric. & Asp. Wks. 1846 11. 371/1 Pindar! you have hrought 
a sack of corn to sow a perch of land. 1863 Morton Cyc/. 
Agric. in O.C. & Lf. Words (E.D.S.) 174 Perch \Guerasey) 
7 yards squared for land measure, making 13? perches. 
(Jersey) 74 yards =22 feet [squared], } of an acre. F 

ec. A solid measure used for stone, containing 
a lineal perch (see a) in length, and usually 1} feet 
in breadth and 1 foot in thickness; but varying 
locally, and for different materials. 

1823 P. Nicuotson Pract, Build. Price-bk. 90 An Irish 
rod or perch of stone-walling. is twenty-one feet in length, 
eighteen inches in hreadth, and twelve inches in depth. 
1849 D. G. Mitcurie Battle Sumner (1852) 57 Will these 
hlouse-men, who sup in Tuilleries today, hammer stone 
tomorrow at ten sousa perch? 1863 Morton Cyct. Agric. 
in 0. C. & /. Words (E. D.S.) 174 (Levon) Perch of stone 
work, 164 feet in length, x in height, and 22 inches in thick- 
ness [= 304 feet]; of coh work, 18 fect in length, 1 in height, 
and 2 in thickness. 

IV. 6. attrib. and Comé.: perch-bolt, the bolt 
or pin upon which the perch of a carriage tums ; 
+ perch-candle = PERCHER® (o/s.); perch-car- 
riage, a ‘carriage’, or framework of a vehicle 
(CARRIAGE 28), having a perch; perch-coach, 
a coach having a perch ; perch-hoop, ina vehicle, 
‘the hoop that unites the other timbers to the 
perch’ (Felton); perch-iron, a general term for 
the iron parts of a carriage-perch (Knight Décé. 
Mech. 1884); perch-loop, an iron fastened to 
a carriage-perch, having loops for the straps which 
pass to the bed, to limit the swing of the body 
(ibid.); perch money, money paid for the 
maintenance of perches (sense 1c) in a harbour, 
etc.; perch-plate, an iron plate placed above, 
below, or at the side of a carriage-perch ; perch- 
pole, a climbing-pole used by acrobats; perch- 
stay, one of the side rods which pass from the 
perch of a carriage to the hind axle as braces. 


PERCH. 


1794 W. Fetton Carriages (1801) 1, 40 The under carriage | 
is the conductor, and turns by means of a lever, called a 
pole, acting on a centre pin, called a *perch-bolt. 1879 | 
Cassell’s Techn. Educ. WV. 174/2 Vhe perch-bolt, or centre- | 
point on which the wheels lock round. 1499 Promp. Parv. 
393 (Pynson) *Perche candell, ferticadis. 1532-3 in Swayne 
Sarum Churchw. Acc. (1896) 265 Halfe dowsen of perche 
Candelles vijd. ob. 1800 Hull Advertiser 11 Oct. 2/4 
A neat post chaise, with *perch carriage, 1815 Juris Chit- 
Chat (1816) I. 101 [He] paces along gravely with two 
enormous black horses, and in a *perch-coach. 1794 W.FELTON 

‘arrtages (1801) 1,102 A *perch hoop, which unites the wings 
to the perch, by being tightly drove over them. 1465 Cad. 
Anc. Ree. Dublin (1889) 1. 323 Hit is ordeynet..that al.. 
pay “perche mony to the water baliffes of the havvyn of 
the seid citte. 1794 W. FELTON Carriages (1801) 1. 52 ‘Ihe 
side *perch-plates. [p. 45 Plating with iron the sides of 
perches is a great improveinent.] 

Perch (paitf), v1 Forms: see Percu 56.2 [a. 
¥. perche-r (14th. in Littré), f. perche Pencu 6.7} 

I. 1. znztr. To alight or rest as a bird upon a 
perch, to settle, or to stand or sit, as a bird, properly 
upon a bar, bough, etc. with its feet grasping the 
support. Hence ¢vamsf. of persons and things: 
To alight or settle, or to stand, sit, or rest, upon 
something (usually at a height above the ground, 
and affording narrow standing-room). 

1486 Be. St. Albans Cviij, She perchith when she 
stondyth on any maner bowe or perch. 1530 Patscr. 656/1, 
I perche, asa hauke or byrde..on a boughe or perche, 7z 
perche. 2&1586 Sipney Arcadia 1. Poems 1873 11. 55 Her 
shoulders be like two white doues, Pearching within square 
royall rooues, 1601 SHaks. Fed. C. v.i.80. 1663 CHARLETON 
Chor. Gigant. 29 Where ever the Roman Eagle pearch’d. 
maa ArsutuHnor Fohn Bull in. ii, Thou wilt be bung up iu 
chains, or thy quarters perching upon the most conspicuous 
places of the kingdom, 1804 J. GraHame Sadéath 450 
Birds of dazzling plume Perch on the loaded houghs. 186z 
Jouns rit, Birds (1874) 174 A long and alinost straight 
{claw] is best adapted for perching on the ground. 

2. trans. ‘Yo set or place upon a perch, to cause 
to perch; to set up on a height, or as on a perch. 


Iso refl. 


1575 Turperv. Faudconrie 115 When you see them sit 
close that one to that other for warmth. .pearche them and 
lewre them both togither. @ 1687 H. More (J.), If you 
could perch yourself as a bird on the top of some high 
steeple. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxi, (1856) 265 The 
driving ice, and the groaning pressures which have perched 
us thus upon a lump of drift. 1883 Gitmour Aongols xviii. 
217 Crows perch themselves on the top of loaded camels. 

3. pa. pple. (from 1 and 2, being the result either 
of having perched or being perched). Standing, 
seated, or settled asa bird upon a perch; set up 
on an eminence, esp. with little standing-room. 

€ 1384 Cnaucer 4/7, Fane ui. 901 How that inyn Egle fast 
by Was perched hye vpon a stoon. 1627 Drayton Agin- 
court \xix, Bedfords an Eagle pearcht vpona Tower. 1633 
Battle of Lutzen in ITarl, Misc. (Malh.) 1V. 188 You shall 
find the heavenly benediction perched on the points of your 
swords. 1669 WorLIDGE Sys/. Agric. (1681) 247 The most 
part of them. .are shot with a Fowling-picce, either perched 
by a Dog, or otherwise, or flying. 1835 Sir J. Ross Narr. 
2nd Voy. vi. 88 A castle perched on its summit. 1860 
TynpALt Géac, 1. ii. 19 Upon the..moraine..were perched 
enormous masses of rock. 1862 JoHns Brit. Birds 290, 
I have always failed to observe it actually perched and 
singing. 1877 Brack Green Past. xxxvii. (1878) 297 The 
Lieutenant, perched up beside the driver was furnished with 
a couple of umbrellas. 1884 J/anch, Exant.13 May 5/2 
The heights on which the old town is perched. 

II. +4. trans. ‘Yo furnish with, or fasten to, a 


‘perch’ or pole, for a prop or support. Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. clxxvii. (Add. MS. 
27944) It [vine] hab vertue and might to bynde hemself 
togideres and bep perched & trayled and bounde to tryen 
bat ben ny3e perto. 

5. To stretch (cloth from the loom) upon a perch 
(Percu 56,2 4), for the purpose of examining and 
burling, or detecting and removing imperfections, 
such as knots or holes, or (formerly) of raising the 
nap by hand-cards. (Now done by gigging; see 
GIG wv.) 

Hence, dial. 2. To examine piecework of any kind before 
payment, or to submit such work for examination by the 
employer. & To raise a nap on woollen cloth, (Zug. 
Dial. Dict.) | 

3552 Acts 46 Edw. VJ, c. 22 Certen Milles called Gigge 
Milles, for the perchinge and burlinge of Clothe, by reason 
whereof the true Draperie of this realme ys wonderfully 
empayred, 1892 Chambers’ Encycl. X. 730/1 Perching 
consists in making a close inspection of the piece with the 
object of marking all defects. 

6. [Kron the phrases hop the perch, etc. : PERCH 
sb.23e.) Todie. slang. (Cf. PerRcHER! 6.) 

1886 Sporting Times 3 Aug. 1/3 (Farmer) ‘ Well, s’pose 
I perched first?’ ‘Well’, replied Pitcher, ‘1 should just 
cone in where you were lying’ [etc.]. 

+ Perch, v.? Oés. [Collateral form of Perk v.! 

‘The existence of Jeré asa northern form of Percn sé. and 
v.', appears to have led to some confusion between PercH w.? 
and Perk z,!, and given rise to this variant of the latter.] 

intr. To raise or exalt oneself, to push or set 
oneself 2f aspiringly, self-assertingly, or presump- 
tuously; =PERK v.11, 1b. 

1581 J. Bett //addon's Answ. Osor. 299 b, Contemning 
the authoritie of the higher powers. .[they] will presuine so 
proudly to Posse through intollerable pryde, to make 
themselves their coequalles. 1598 Drayton J//eroic. Ep. 
xiv. 143 Some..which proudly pearch so hie. 2599 NasuE 
Lenten Stuffe Cij, In Anno 1240, it [Yarmouth] percht vp 
to be gouernd hy halies. 1622 Haxtewitt David's Vow 211 
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It never leaves pearching and pushing forward, till it set it 
selfe higher than is meet. 

Hence + Perched ff/. a. =PERKED; + Perching 
vbl, sb. and ppl. a., perking. 

1575 Lanenam Lev. (1871) 51 More, fayr, eeuen, and fresh 
holly treez, for pearching and proining, set within. 1598 
Herrings Tayle jh, His pearching hornes are ream’d 
a yard beyond assise. 1600 Hosp. /nc. Fooles Aiv, Those 
pearched Cuckoes that laugh at all the world. 1617 BL. 
Jonson Vision of Delight 132 Nor purple Phesant..with a 
pearched pride Wave his dis-coloured necke, and purple side. 

Perch, obs. form of Parcu v. 6 

Percha (pa-tfa). Short for GuTTa-PERcHa. 

1876 Preece & Sivewricut 7elegraphy 236 Unless they 
are quite loose they will damage the percha. /did. 238 
One side of the percha should be well warmed for about two 
inches back, and then brought forward over the joint. 

Perchance (peit{ans), adv. (sb. a.) arch. 
Forms: 4 par chance, par chaunce, per chance, 
4-6 parchaunce, perchaunce, 5 perchauns, 
-chawnce, 6 parchance, perchanse, 4, 6— per- 
chance. [ME. a. AF. par chance (Gower Mirour 
14876), f. OF. par by, and chance CHANCE : cf. F. 
par hasard, also PERADVENTURE, PERCASE, and 
the later PERHAPS. ] 

+1. In a statement of fact: By chance; as it 
happens or happened: = PERADVENTURE adv. 1, 
PERCASE I, Obs, exc. arch, 

1340 Hampo.e Pr. Consc. 2489 For our gude dedys er ofte 
done wrang, .. Or parchaunce done oute of charité. 1390 
Gower Conf, 1. 358 It fell per chance upon a day A Rovere 
of the See was nome. 1500-20 Dunpar Poews xiii. 15, 
I said, ‘Is this 3our gouirnance, To tak men for thair luking 
heir?’ Bewty sayis, ‘3a, schir, perchance 3e be my ladeis 
presoneir’. 1602 Suaks, 72vel. NV. 1. ii. 5-6 Vio... Perchance 
he is not drown’d; What thinke you saylors? Caf. It is 
perchance that you your selie were saued. 1815 W. H. 
IRELAND Scribbéleomania 165 Descending astounded, asylum 
to seek, She pops, as perchance, upon kind Mistress Meeke. 

2. In a conditional clause or the like (in quot. 
1865, an interrogative sentence): By any chance ; 
as may be, asis possible: = PERADVENTURE aav. 2, 
PERCASE 2, PERHAPS 2. 

¢1400 Row, Rose 5042 If with childe they be perchaunce. 
1596 SHAKs. Merch. V. v.i.75 If they but heare perchance 
a trumpet sound. 1676 Lisrer in Kay's Corr. (1848) 225 
If perchance anything has escaped his diligence. 1791 Cow- 
PER Odyss. xxi. 458 Should ye hear perchance a groan. 1865 
Swinpurne Poems & Ball, [licet 31 Sleep, is it sleep per- 
chance that covers Each face? 1870 Bryant Jéad I, m1. 


_102 Lest perchance He smite thee with his spear, 


3. Qualifying a statement so as to express pos- 
sibility with uncertainty : It may be that ; maybe, 
haply: =PERADVENTURE adv, 3, PERCASE 3, PER- 
HAPS 1. Used a. with the subjunctive mood or 
its equivalent (perchance there may, might, would 
be); b. with the future indic. (perchance there 
shall or will be); ¢. with the pres. and past tenses 
indic, (perchance there is, was, has been, etc.). 

Ina, the statement is already contingent, and perchance 
may be taken, as in 1 and 2, in its literal sense of ‘by 
chance’, ‘there may, might, would by chance be’; but inc. 
the statement is made contingent by ferchance, and we 
cannot there substitute ‘by chance’, the meaning being ‘it 
may chance to be the fact that there is, was, or has been’. 
This is also true of b., but there the event itself being future 
and so subject to contingency, the use of ‘perchance’ is 
somewhat transitional between a. and c. The loss of the 
subjunctive inflexions in Eng., and the levelling of this mood 
in form under the indicative, makes some early examples, 
esp. of the past tense, doubtful between a. and c.; thus 
‘perchance they had’ might inean ‘ perchance they might 
have’; and it may bave been in this way that a phrase origin- 
ally = L. forte has come to be used as = forsitan. Cf. also 
the development in ‘it may be that he is here’, ‘may be he 
is here’, and (dfaZ) ‘he is maybe here’. 

a. 1390 Gower Conf, I. 117 It mai par chance faile. dz, 
III. 10 Per chance in such a drunkeschipe I mai be ded. 
c1s7o Pride & Low (1841) 18 Perchaunce an issue 
hereon may be ioynt. @ 166: Futver Worthies (1840) III. 
159 Some perchance would assign another reason. 1719 
Younc Revenge 11. i, Something perchance may happen To 
soften all to friendsbip, and to love. 1835 J. H. Newman 
Par. Sermi, (1837) 1. xxi. 320 They thought deatb perchance 
might be a change for the better. a@1848 R. W. Hamitton 
Rew. & Punishue, viii. (1853) 375 This view may perchance 
be discarded. 

b. ax1400 Evang. Nicod. 377 in Herrig’s Archiv LII1. 
398 His blode mot on vs fall And on our childer bathe. Sir 
Pilate said: parchaunce so sall. cxz400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) 
xxxi, 139 Godd.. will perchaunce take wreke on pam. 
1542-5 Brinktow Lament. (1874) 87 Perchaunce ye wyll 
saye, ye seke no soche thynge thereby? r6z0 SHAKs. Zep. 
n. ii. 17 Perchance he will not ininde me. 179: CowPER 
fliad xvii. 244 Panic-seized, percbance The ‘Irojans shall 
from fight desist. 1822 SHELLEY Cadderon un. 134 Many 
still Are nine, and many more, perchance shall be. 

c. cx400 Afol, Loll, 37 Frend, perchauns pu hawtist to 
wete & enquire. c14z0 Pallad. on Ilusb. 1. 110 The lond 
is good, the colour nought, perchaunce. 1559 A/irr. Mag., 
Warwick xiii, Perchaunce thou thinkest. 1606 SHAKs. 
Aunt, & Cl. 1. i. 20, 25 Fuluia perchance is angry... Per- 
chance? Nay,and most like. 1740 C. Pitt Virg. eneid 
1.779 Perchance, .. He roams the towns, or wanders thro’ the 
woods. 1858 G. Macponacp Phantastes (1878) IL. xiv. 37 
This shadow was perchance my missing demon. ia 

b. Qualifying a word or phrase, by ellipsis: 

= PERADVENTURE 3 b, PERCASE 3 b, PERHAPS 1 b. 

1382 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 1. 266 Er he a childe put hir 
withinne, And perchaunce two at ones. 1390 GowER Conf. 
III. 354 Noght al perchance as ye it wolden, 1522 SKELTON 
Why not to Court? 634 Parchaunce halfe a yere, And yet 


PERCHER. 


neuer thenere, 1602 Suaxs, //am, 01.1. 65 To dye tosleepe, 
To sleepe, perchance to Dreame: I, there’s the rub. 1683 
Woop Life 22 May (O. H.S.) IIL. 55 Ihe Laboratory, per- 
chance one of the most beautiful and useful in the world, 
1862 Loner. !ayside Jun Prel. 91 Let me in outline sketch 
them all, Perchance uncouthly. 


B. quasi-sd, 


+1. By perchance: by chance. Obs. rare. 

1495 Trevisa's Barth. De P. R. xvi. clxxv. (W.deW.) 717 
By perchaunce it happyth that it crokyth and bendeth. 

2. ‘The word ‘ perchance’, or a statement qualified 
by it; an expression of uncertain possibility. 

41677 Barrow Serwz, Wks. 1716 II. 178 Interposing.. 
now and then his may-be’s and perchances. 

C. quasi-adj, (in predicate.) Dependent on 
chance. wovsce-zse. 

3891 J. Situ Fedlowshif iii. 40 There is no intention to 
show that the life in Christ is perchance, haphazard, some- 
thing which may begin today and end tomorrow. 

+Perchant. Obs. rare—*, [=F. perchant (in 
same sense) sb. use of pr. pple. of fercher to 
perch.) (See quot. ; app. never in Eng. use.) 

1727-41 Cnampers Cycl., Perchant, among fowlers, or 
decoy-bird, which the fowler has fastened by the foot, and 
which flutters about the place where it is tied, to draw other 
birds to it. [Hence in mod. Dicts.} 

Perche, obs. form of PercH, PIERCE. 

Perched (paitft, poet. paatfed), poi al ff. 
PERCH v.1 + -ED! and 2.] 

1, Seated as a bird upon a perch; set up on 
a high point; sec. in Geol. applied [after F.] to 
a block or boulder left resting upon a pinnacle 
or other narrow support by the melting of the ice 
which carried it thither. 

1384~-[see Percu v.' 3]. 1859-65 Pace Geol. Terms, Perched 
Blocks. 1863 LvEtt Ancig. Max xv. 294 lf the glacier is 
lowered greatly by melting, these circles of large angular 
fragments, which are called ‘ perched blocks’, are left in a 
singular situation near the top of asteep bill or pinnacle. 
1878 Huxzey /’/ystegr. 164 Such stones {poised perhaps on 
the very edge of a precipice, or balanced upon a mere point] 
known as perched blocks or d/ocs ferchés. 1883 KR. W. Dixon 
Mazxno1.ii. 5 ‘Vhat blinking hood Which in the perched owl’s 
orbs hy daylight lies. 

2. Furnished with a perch or perches: a. for 
birds. b. Ofa carriage: cf. Percy 56.2 1d. 

1671 Mitton Samson 1692 And as an ev'ning Dragon 
came, Assailant on the perched roosts,.. Of tame villatic 
Fowl. 1794 W. FEeLton Carriages (1801) I. 57 Coaches and 
phaetons, either perched or crane-necked. 

Perched, f/. a.2: see under PERCH v.2 

Percher ! (pa‘stfa1). [f. Percuv.tand2+-rrl: 
cf. F. percheur.] A person or animal] that perches. 

I, From PErcu v,2 
+1. One who aspires to a high position; a 


self-assertive person. Ods. 

1s8r MutcastEeR Positions iv. 16 So is it worthy praise to 
rest in some degree which declareth a pearcher, though 
abilitie restraine will that it cannot aspire whervnto it 
would, 

II. From Percu v.l 2. A bird that perches. 

1775 Wuitein PAL Trans. LXV. 260[The young swallows] 
then are conducted to the dead.. bough of some tree, where 
..they are attended with great assiduity, and may then be 
called ferchers. ; ; 

3. spec. A bird having feet adapted for perching ; 
a member of the /nsessores or perching birds. 

1835-6 Topp Cycl. Ana’. 1. 267/1 The perchers..always 
live in pairs. 1873 W. Cory Lett & Jruls. (1897) 304 
Singers and perchers are scarce where the land is too dry 
for worms. 1884 Century Mag. XXVIII. 489 Entirely a 
ground bird and not a percher. ; } 

4. A person perched on a height or eminence, 

1814 in C. W. Hatfield Hist. Notices Doncaster (1866) 
86 The approach of the badger..was to be signalled by the 
percher [who has perched himself in a tree]. 

5. A workman employed in perching cloth (see 


Percu v.! 5); a burler. [OF. percheur.] 

1890 Cent, Dict. s.v. Perch4, v., ‘1 be cloth is stretched in 
a frame, and the percher carefully examines the whole 
texture for imperfections, which may consist of burs and 
knots, which he carefully removes, or of holes, which he 
nicely darns. : 

6. s/ang. A dying person. (Cf. PErcu v.1 6.) 

1714 Visct. Botixcproke Let. to 3. Grahme 21 Jan, in 
J. Bagot Col. J. Grahme (1886) 28 The Queen is well, 
though the Whigs giue out that she is, what they wish her, 
‘a percher’, . 

7. See quot. (Perh. a different word.) 

1891 Wrencu Winchester Word-bk., Percher, a Latin 
cross laid horizontally against the name of an absentee on 
any roll, [Reniembered by Rev. C. B. Mount in 1839.] 

+ Percher2. Ots. Also 5 -ere, -or, (pier- 
chier), 5-6 perchour, 6 pearcher. [f. PERCH 
sb.2 (sense 2b), i.e. ‘candle for placing on a 
perch’. The forms suggest an AF. *fercher = F. 
*perchier, L. type *ferticar?-us, but examples are 
wanting.] A tall candlc, of wax or tallow: see 


quot. 1706. 

a 1331 Wem. Multorum Hen. Prior Canteré, in AVS, Cott. 
Galba E. w. lf. 45 Item, candele que vocantur perchers 
continent in longitudine xv pollices; unde xviij perchers 
pond. j. li, cere. ©1374 CHAUCER 77voylus Iv. 1245 Ffor by 
pe percher [v. 7. morter] which pat I se hrenne I knowe 
wel pat day is not fer lienne. 1392-3 Earl Derby's Exped. 
(Camden) 252 Pro iiij. torches et perchers [4/5. pchs)} 
emptis. 1426-7 Rec. St. Mary at Hill 67 For a pound 
perchors for ly3t to be werke menid ob. 1432 WVottingham 
Rec. I. 130 In torches .. priketes et pierchiers. ¢ 1440 


PERCHERON. 


Promp. Paro, 393/2 Percber, candylle, .. perticalis. 1513 
Bk. Keruynye in Labees Bk. 279 Drawe the curtynes, than 
se tbere be morter or waxe or perchoures be redy. 1562 
A. Broke tr. Rom. & Ful. Shaks. Wks. 1803 XX. 324 In 
ber band a percher light The nurce beares up the stayre. 
1577 tr. Bullinger’s Decades tt. i. (1592) 103 Seneca sayth, 
Let..no man sette pearchers or taper light before the Gods. 
1613-18 Daniec Coll, Hist. Eng. (1626) 104 Forty great long 
perchers of the Kings best candles. 1706 Putiiies, Perchers, 
the Paris-Candles formerly us'd in England ; also the bigger 
sort of Candles, especially of Wax, whicb were commonly set 
upon the Altars, 
| Percheron (perfaron). [Fr. adj. from /e 
Perche, a district of France comprising the depart- 
ments of Orne, Eure-et-Loir, Sarthe, Loir-et-Cher.] 
A horse of a noted breed raised in lc Perche, com- 
bining strength with lightness and speed, much 
used in France for artillery and for heavy coaches, 
and now largely bred in the western United States. 
1875 S. Sipney BA. Horse xi. 241 The Percheron is another 
breed of trotting cart-horses, which has in name a consider- 
able reputation in England. ..These Percherons, in their 
best form, were the post-horses of France. 1901 Scribner's 
Mag. Apr. 414/2 Heavy wagons..all drawn by stocky 
Percherons and big Western grays or stout Canada blacks. 
Perchess, obs. form of PURCHASE. 
Perching, 24/. 561 [f. Percy vl + -1xG1.] 
The action of the verb PERCH (in various senses). 
In quot. 1483, provision of perches in a fairway 
or the dues paid for this: cf. Percu sé.2 1c; in 
quot. 1818 = perching-place. 


1483 Cat. Anc. Rec, Dublin (1889) 1. 364 All manner of | 


men that occupieth shippes. .shall pay to the Watyr-bailliff, 
for his percbyng, ii. d of silver, as oft tymes as thei comyth 
ynand out. 1552 [see Percu v.'5]. 1818 Keats Endym. 
1. §35 Pluck down A vulture from his towery perching. 189z 
S. Barser Beneath Helvellyn’s Shade 46 The‘ perching’ 
of boulders by the agency of ice in the glacial period. 

attrib, 1883 Martin & Moate Vertedr. Dissect. 132 
This is the perching muscle, and is so arranged that when 
the bird flexes the leg upon the thigh. .the flexor muscles of 
the toes are pulled upon and the foot made to grasp the 
perch. 1888 Ik. EccLeston Graysons in Century Mag. 
June 274 He managed. .to get perching-room on the window: 
silk 1889 Women's Union Jrul.15 Nov. 87 Having their 
work carried to the percbing room [to be examined; see 
Percu z.! 5). 

Pe'rching, ///.c.! [Sce -1nc2,] That perches; 
spec. in Ornith. applied to the INSESSORES or 
birds with feet adapted for perching ; insessorial. 

1774 Beatrice Monstr. it. viii, The percbing eagle oft was 
heard tocry. 1823 Vicors tn vans. Linn. Soc. XIV. 405, 
I wish..to designate this order by the title of /usessores or 
Perching Birds. 1880 A. R. Watrace /st, Life iik 35 
The whole:series of British Passeres or perching birds. 

Perching, vé/. sé. and pp/. 2.2: see PERCH v.2 

Perchling (ps itfilin). [f. Percy 56.14 -Linc } 
2.] A small perch or percoid fish. 

1852 Fraser's Alag. XLVI. 90 The small group of diminu- 
tive perchlings, of transparent bodies, called Asdassis. 

Perchlorr. Abbrev. of perchloride (of mercury). 

1896 Adlbutt’s Syst. Med. 1. 429 The thermometer placed 
in ‘ts carbolic ’ or ‘4 perchlor’ for a few minutes, 

Perchlor-, perchlo:ro-. Chem. Combining 
form of perchloric, perchloride, perchlorinated ; 
chiefly indicating a compound in which there is the 
maximum replacement of hydrogen by chlorine, 
as in perchloracetic, perchtoraldehyde, -benzene, 
-cthane, -ethylic, perchloroguinone, etc. 

1857 Mitter Lew. Chem. YU. 182 These percblorinated 
compound ethers, such as the perchloracetic ether..and 
perchloroformic ether..are very unstable. /é/d., Amongst 
these products perchloraldehyd..is always present. /did. 
354 Perchlorokinone, chloranile (CjgClyO.) .. forms pale 
yellow flakes of pearly and metallic lustre. 1862 /dié. 
(ed. 2) ILI. 409 Perchloroquinone. 1866 OoLinc Anim. 
Chem, 123 By treatment with chlorine, all four bodies yield 
.-chloranil CeCl; O2, or perchloroquinone. 1882 Athenzum 
11 Nov.632/1 Perchlorethane, perchlorbenzene, and nitrogen 
were obtained. 

Perchlorate (paikloerét). Chem. {f. PER-! 
5 b+CuLorate.] A salt of perchloric acid. Hence 
Perohlorated f//. a. (see quot.). 

1826 Henry's Elem. Chem. 1. 537 Per-chlorate of potassa 
does not change vegetable colours. 1856 Mitter len, 
Chen, II. 536 No insoluble perchlorate ts known: the per- 
chlorate of potash is the least soluble of these compounds, 
1880 CLeminsHAW H/’yrtz' Atom. The. 140 The alkaline 
sulphates, selenates, permanganates, and percblorates are 
isomorphous with each other. 1857 Mayne Exfos. Lex. 
gos/1 *Perchlorated ether has been employed to designate 
a body obtained either by combining directly chlorine with 
olefiant gas, or [etc.]. Fe 

Perchloric (paskléerik), 2. Chem. [f. PER-1 
5b + Cuioric.] In Perchloric acid, hydrogen 
perchlorate, HC1O,, the oxygen acid of chlorine 
containing more oxygen than CuLoricacid (HC1Q,). 

1818 W. Henry Elem, Chen», (ed. 8) 1. 437 The per-chloric 
acid will then consist of one atom of chlorine = 33-5, united 
with seven atoms of oxygen=525. 1856 Mutter Elem. 
Chen. Ul. 536. 1869 Roscoe Liem. Chem. (1871) 115 
Perchloric acid is one of the most powerful oxidizing agents 
known, 

Perchloride (paiklderaid). Chem. [PER-1 
5a.] Acompound of chlorine with another ele- 
ment or radical, containing the maximum pro- 

portion of chlorine. (These are now usually 
otherwise expressed; e.g. perchloride of carbon 
{perchlorinated chloride of ethylene), carbon tri- 
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chloride C,Cl,, perchloride of iron (trichloride of 
iron), ferric chloride Fe,Cl,, as distinguished from 
ferrous chloride (proto- or dichloride of iron) 
FeCl,.) So Perchlo‘rinated, combined or charged 
with the maximum proportion of chlorine; hence 
Perchlorina‘tion. +Perchlo'ruret Ols. = /er- 
chloride, 

1818 W. Hesxry Elem. Chem. II. 15 In the chloride of 
phosphorus its elements are united atom to atom; while 
in tbe per-chloride two atoms of chlorine are combined 
with one of phosphorus, 1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. 
ied. 32 Some denominate sublimate perchloride [of mercury]. 
1881 J. Ripce in Med. Temp. Frnt. XLVI. 83 He was 
placed on full diet..and was ordered perchloride of iron. 
1857 Minter Elem. Chem. 111, 180 An alcoholic solution 
of potash decomposes “perchlorinated ether. 1863-72 WatTTs 
Dict. Chem. 1, 766 Several perchlorinated compound ethers 
. -yield trichloride of carbon, when similarly treated. 1882 
Athenenm 11 Nov. 632/1 Vhe authors have studied the 
effect of exhaustive *perchlorination ..on quinolin [etc.]. 
1857 Mayne Expos. Lex. 905/1 A *perchloruret. 

Percid (pausid), sd. and a. Ahthyol. [f. mod. 
L. Lerctdx pl., f. L. perca PERcH 56.1: see -1D3.] 
a. sé. A fish of the family Percidx, typified by the 
genus Yerca or perch. b. aaj. Belonging to the 
family Yercidie. Also Pe‘reidal a. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Perciform (p3-1siffim), @. Jchthyol.  [ad. 
mod.L. ferciformis, f. L. perca PERCH sb.}: see 
-FoRM.) Of the form of, or resembling, a perch ; 
spec. belonging to the division Perciformes com- 
prising the Percide and several allied families. 

1880 Day in Fru. Linn. Soc. XV. 52 On the Coromandel 
coast ..I found tbe small perciform Therapons residing 
inside Medusae. 

Percil(e, obs. forms of PARSLEY. 

Percimonious, obs. form of ParsiMoniovus, 

Percine (p35 1s9in), @. and sé, /chthyol. [f. 
mod.L, Percinge pl., f. L. perca PERCH 6.1] a. 
adj, Belonging to the subtamily Perczxa ot the 
Percide. b. sb, A fish of this subfamily. 

1890 in Cent, Dict. a 

Percipience (paisipiéns). [f. L. type *pfercz- 


pientia, {. percipient-cm, pr. pple. of percipere to 


PERCEIVE; see -ENCE.) ‘The action or condition 
of perceiving; perception, cognizance. 

1768-74 Tucker Lf. Nat. (1834) I. 313 Sense or percipience 
is the standing so circumstanced as that the impulse of 
objects striking upon us may be transmitted so as to raise 
perceptions. 1836 I. Tavtor Phys. The. another Life 
(1858) 126 The mind’s..percipience of sensitive pleasure. 
1885 Gurney Phantasms of Living 1. 406 An cxample of 
collective telepathic perciptence. 189r HaArov Jess (1892) 
378 She lay tn a state of percipience without volition, 

Percipiency (p2ssi‘picnsi). rare. [f. as prec. 
+-ENCY.} ta. =prec. (obs.). b. The quality 
of being percipient. 

1662 H. More Péilos. Writ. Pref. Gen. (1712) 13, A 
necessary requisite of that which is capable of the function 
of Common-percipiency. 1845 Mrs. Browninc Le?t. 3 Mar. 
(1897) I. 243 The review amused me..by its percipiency 
about your remembering me during your travels in the East. 

Percipient (paisipicnt), a. and sé. [ad. L. 
percipient-em, pr. pple. of Percipcre to PERCEIVE. ] 

A. adj. That perceives or is capable of perceiv- 
ing; conscious; observing ; seeing; discerning. 

1692 BentLey Soyle Lect. ti. 52 A percipient and rational 
Creature, 1764 Rein /uguiry vi. § 4.137 It..can only be the 
act of a percipient or thinking being. 1802-12 BENTHAM 
Ration. vais Evid, (1827) II. 497 Employed in the 
character of attesting (i. e. percipient and signing) witnesses. 
1838-9 Hacram //ist, Lit. UI. uu. iii. § 86. 73 The eternal 
basis of conviction, .. the consciousness of a self within, 
a percipient indivisible Ego. 1862 Maurice Afor. & Met. 
Philos. WV. ix. § 128. 648 ‘be man becomes througb a divine 
Ie pereneot of God. 

. 56, One who or that which perceives. 

1662 H. More Philos, Writ. Pref. Gen. (1712) 13 That 
vital Sympathy and Coactivity, that transforms objects in 
their exactest circumstances to the common Percipient. 
1665 GLANVILL Scepsis Sc#.v, The Soul is the sole Percipient, 
which alone hath animadversion and sense properly so 
called. 1744 Harris Vhree Treat. w. i. Gaeune Nature 
passes to the Percipient through all the Senses. 1867 Lewes 
Hist, Philos. (ed. 3) IL. 301 In the very act of imagining it, 
you include an ideal percipient. 

b. spec. in Telepathy, etc. Onc who perceives 
something outside the range of the senses, or ‘ on 
whose mind a telepathic impact falls’. 

1885 Proc. Soc. Psychical Research W11.92 Anapparition of 
a dead person whose death was unknown to the percipient. 
1886 Gurney Phantasms of Living 1. 6 We call the owner 
of the tmpressing mind the agent, and the owner of tbe 
impressed mind the fercifient. 1898 Month Jan. 52 vote, 
Intimate personal relations between the writer and the per. 
cipient of the vision. 

Percive, obs. form of PERCEIVE. 

Perclose, obs. variant of ParcLosE sé. 

+ Perclose, obs. var. PARCLosE v., to enclose ; 
to close, conclude. 

1635 St. Papers Hen. VIJI, Il. 260 At Chester we re- 
ceyved letters from Mr. Brabazon, whiche we send you 
herin perclosed. 1538 /éi¢. III. 73 Which if we may have 
before the perclosing of this letter, your Lordship shall bave 
them herin inclosed. 1542 /d/d. 437 At the perclosing of 
your saide Treasorers laste accompte. 1558 Ca/. Anc. Rec. 
Dublin (1889) 1. 472 After the same. .accompt perclosed and 
no surplusage fonde. 
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PERCOLATION. 


+ Percoa rected, pp/. a. Obs. rare—°. [f. PER- 2 
+ COARCTED.] 

1623 CockeraM, Percoarcted, brought into a narrow roome. 

+ Perco'ct, v. Ués. rare. [f. L. percoct-, ppl. 
stem of percoguére, f. PER- 2 + cogucre to boil, 
cook.]  ¢rans. To boil or heat through or 
thoroughly. So Perco'ct fp/. a. [ad. L. fercoctus 
pa. pple.], fg. ‘overdone’, hackneyed. 

1635 Swan Sec. VW. vi. (1643) 302 The heat of the sunne 
percocting those waters which are extreamly salt. 1657 
Tomuinson Kenou’s Disp. 715 Turpentine..may be added 
when the Salve is percocted, 1879 G. MereoitH Egoist 
II. xi. 246 To abstain from any employment of the obvious, 
the percoct, . likewise, .the overstrained. 

Percoid (paikoid), 2. and 56. Jchthyol. [mod. 
f. L. perca + -O1D: first in F., in pl. Percoides, 
Cuvier’s name for the perch family of acantho- 
pterygious fishes (/ercidz).] a. adj. Resembling or 
akin to a perch; belonging to the perch family of 
fishes. b. sé. A fish of the perch family. So 
Percoi‘dean a. and s/.; Percoi‘deous a. 

[1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 4313/2 Percide, or Percotdes of 
Cuvier. /di2., The first division of the Percoides, according 
to Cuvier, comprises [etc.].] /4#2. 433/1 In the fifth division 
of Percoid fishes the ventral fins are placed in advance of 
the pectorals. 1846 Smart Suppl. s.v., Percoids are a tribe 
of acanthopterygian fishes, of which the perch is the type. 
1851 GosseE .Val. tn Jamaica 190 It was of a percoid form 
-.and about a foot in length. 1887 Athenzuni g July 58/3. 

Percolate (p3-1kdlet), 56. [ad. L. percdlat-um 
strained, neuter pa. pple. of fercdlire: see next.] 
A product of percolation. 

1885 C. G. W. Lock Workshop Receipts Ser. wv. 205/2 
Each successive part of the percolate lessens the sugar tn 
the percolator. 1898 Nev. Brit. Pharm. 7 The alcohol is 
recovered from the last two percolates, and the residual 
extract dissolved in the reserved percolate. 

Percolate (paukdle't),v. [f. L. percddat-, ppl. 
stem of percolire, f. per PER- 1 through + cofire to 
strain, f. co/-22 a strainer.] 

1, ¢rans. To cause (a liquid) to pass through the 
interstices of a porous body or meditm ; to strain 
or filter (naturally or artificially). Loosely, To 
cause (a finely divided solid) to trickle or pass 
through pores or minute apertures, to sift. Now 
rare. 

1626 Bacon Sy/va § 396 Springson the Tops of High-Hills 
are the best: For..they..are more Percolated thorow a 
great Space of Earth. 1658 Evetyn Fr. Gard. (1675) 292 
You shall percolat it through a sieve or course cloath. 1735 
tr. Panctrolins Rerum Mlem. 1. iw. x. 190 Strainers, through 
which they percolated Snow to cool their Wines. c 1842 
Lance Cottage Farmer 23 Oatmeal. undressed, percolated 
between the fingers into boiling water. 

b. fig. 

@ 1677 HALE Prim. Orig, Man. 1.1. 129 The Evidences of 
Fact are as it were percolated through a vast Period of Ages, 
and many very obscure to us. 1808 BentHam Sc. Reform 
48 Double-refined, and treble-refined, by being percolated 
through the lips and pens of Commissioners and Commis- 
stoners’ Clerks, and Agents, and Writers to the Signet. 

2. intr. Said of a liquid: To pass through a 
porous substance or medium; to filter, ooze, or 
trickle through. 

1684 Boyte Porousn. Anim. & Solid Bod. vi. 94 A tradition, 
that in..the West Indies they have..large Vessels, wherein 
they put water to percolate, as it were, through a strainer. 
1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot's Trav, 1. 62 Vhrough these 
Jars the Water transpires and percolates into an earthen 
Vessel underneath. 1726 Swiet GudZiver 1. v, Extracting 
the nitre, and letting the aqueousor fluid particles percolate. 
1813 BAKEWELL /ntrod. Geol. (1815) 109 The caverns have 
been formed by the agency of water percolating through 
natural fissures, 1878 Huxtey Paéyszogr. 24 Tbe water 
which has percolated through the sandy beds, 

b. fig. (ch. filter, trickle.) 

1867 Lewes Ast. Philos. (ed. 3) 11. 399 That influence.. 
has percolated down to the inost ordinary intelligences. 1876 
Graostone Homeric Synchr. 251 The worship of Isis had 
percolated at several points into the Greek Peninsula. 

3. ¢vans. Of a liquid: To ooze or filter through 


_(a porous body or meditim) ; to permeate. 


1794 SuLLtvAN View Nat. I. 258 It suffers that rain to 
percolate the earth. 1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 118 Water 
percolating tbe pores of the basalt. 1885 R. BuctaNan 
Master of Aline vii, lt was actually percolated witb sea- 
water oozing through the solid granitic mass. 

Jig. 1865 Merivare Rom, Emp. VILL. Ixvii. 306 A senate 
..So freely percolated by the blood of the lower classes. 

Hence Pe'rcolated ff/.a.; Pe‘rcolating v6/. sb. 
and pf/. a. 

1694'S. S.* Loyal & impart, Satirist 22 In jee Socratick 
Wisdom do's survive And flow with purer percolated streams. 
1864 W. K. Tweeoie Lakes & Rivers of Bible i. 20 Like 
percolating waterit (bitumen] exudes through the veins into 
the wells, 1872 C. Kine Mountain. Sierra. New. ix. 191 
Under the influence of the..constant percolating of surface 
waters. 1880 Getkie Phys. Geog. iv. 246 Limestone is liable 
to be dissolved and removed by percolating rain-water. 

Percolation (paikolé‘{an). [ad. L. percola- 
tion-em, n. of action from percolire to PERCOLATE.] 
The action or process of percolating. a 

a. The action of straining or filtering a liquid 
through some porous material ; filtration ; sfec. in 
Pharmacy, the process of obtaining an extract by 
passing successive quantities of a dissolving liquid 
through a pulverized substance until all the soluble 
matters are extracted (= DISPLACEMENT 3 C). 


PERCOLATIVE. 


1613 Purcuas /7dgrimage v. xiii. 512 This freshnesse of 
the springes..may rather be ascrihed to percolation and 
strayning tbrough the narrow spongie passages of the earth. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 3 It seemeth Percolation or Transmission, 
(whicb is commonly called Straining) is a good kinde of 
Separation, Not onely of ‘Vhick from Thin..But of more 
subtile Natures. 1799 Jed. Frul, 1. 402 The..utility of 
Mr. Collier's new machines for percolation. 1822 I. Taytor 
-lpuletus 207 She defecates, by percolation, the precious 
wine. 1885 C. G. W. Lock Workshop Receipts Ser. iv. 
198/1 Percolation..is a kind of filtration, commonly called 
‘hy displacement ’, employed for extracting the essence from 
roots, herbs, seeds, barks, &c. 

b. The action of passing, as a liquid, through 
the interstices of some porous body or substance; 
an oozing through. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ef. 11.1. 56 Petrifications, or 
Minerall indurations, like other gemmes proceeding from 
percolations of the earth disposed unto such concretions. 
1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 378 Dense strata of clay..alone 
could detain the sea water, and prevent its percolation. 
1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. § 838 ied. 4) 345 The 
chyle or nutritive material extracted by the food exudes.. 
by a species of percolation, through the walls of the in- 
testine. 1862 Dana fax. Geol. 662 The waters..reach the 
ocean only hy percolation through the beacb. 

te. Phonetics. Used of the emission of the breath 
through a narrow opening between two of the 
organs of speech, in producing vocal sounds. Ods. 

1668 Witkins Neal Char. 1, x. 361 Percolation of the 
breath betwixt both the Lips contracted round-wise which 
inakes the vocal whistling sound. /éze., Percolation of the 
hreath between the top of the Tongue and the roots of 
the Teeth. 1711 J. Greenwoop Ang. Gras. 254 Letters 
framed hy a percolation or straining of the Breath through 
a a of Chink betwixt the ‘Tongue and upper Teeth. 

SE. 

1660 Jer. Tayror Duct, Dudit. 1. it. rule ii, If we list to 
ohserve that..Pythagoras..and Socrates had great names 
amongst the leading Christians, it is no wonder if in the per- 
colation something of the relish should remain. 1873 Das/y 
.Vews 27 Aug., People grow weary of waiting for the slow 
percolation of that doctrine through the official mind. 

e. attrib. 

1895 Daily News 8 Oct. 9/5 A paper was read..on ‘The 
Relative Value of Percolation Gauges’. 1899 CacGNey tr. 
Faksch's Clin, Diagn. i. 94 The greater ease with which 
watery blood neutralises the acid..in tbe percolation tests. 


Percolative (p3ikéleitiv), a. rare. [f. PEr- 
COLATE 2: see -ATIVE.] Having the quality of 
percolating or allowing percolation. 

1863 Frat, R. Agric« Soc. XX1V. 11. 579 Separating the 
retentive soils from the percolative, water-hearing soils, 

Percolator (p3skéleitex). [Agent-n., in L. 
form, from ferco/are to PERCOLATE.] a. One who 
or that which percolates. b. An apparatus for 
percolating or straining a liquid; a filter or strainer: 
(a) for straining coffee; (4) for obtaining an ex- 
tract by percolation (see PERCOLATION a). 

1842 Francis Dict, Arts, Percolator, a filtering machine. 
1857 Henrrey Bot. § 653 Through tbese tissues the juices 
freely percolate.. they act as percolators. 1871‘M. LEGRAND’ 
Canbr. Fresh, xiv. 238 Taking occasional sips of black 
coffee—at making which, in a patent percolator, Mr. Samuel 
had become..quite a proficient. 1885 C.G. W. Lock Work- 
shop Cee Ae Ser. 1v. 198/2 Gradually pour into the per- 
colator sufficient of the. liquid to he filtered, to drive before 
it, or ‘displace ’, the liquid contained in the mass. 

Percollice, -collois, obs. ff. PorrcuLtis. 

Percomorph (p31kdémpif), a. and sb. Ichthyol. 
[f. mod.L. Percomorphi pl., f. L. perca, Gr. mépxn, 
PERCH 56.1 + Gr. -poppos, f, poppy form.] a. aaj. 
Belonging to the ordcr Percomorphit of Cope, 
comprising most of the spiny-finned fishes. b. sé. 
A fish of this order. So Percomo’rphic, Perco- 
mo‘rphous ads. 


1885 Cope Orig. Fittest xi. (1887) 330 The double bony 
floor of the skull of the Distegous percomorph fisbes is a 


 functorily.) 


complication which places them at the summit of the line of | 


true fishes, 

Percontation (psikgnté‘fan). rave. [ad. L. 
percontation-em, n. of action from fercontare, -ari 
to inquire, interrogate.] A questioning, inquiry. 
So Percontatorial (poikgntatde'rtal) @., given to, 
or pertaining to, questioning ; inquisitive. 

1623 Cockeram, Percoutation, an enquiry. 1656 STANLEY 
Hist. Philos, vi, (1701) 310/1 Percontation is a thing for 
which we cannot answer significantly, as Interrogation, yes: 
but as thus, //e dwelleth in such a place. 1835-8 S. R. 
Maittanp Dark Ages ii, (1844) 24 Between a percontation 
and interrogation, the anciems made this distinction—that 
the former admitted a variety of answers, while the latter 
must he replied to hy ‘yes’ or‘no’. 1853 THackeray /x 
United States, This percontaiorial foihle has grown with 
the national growth. 1861 Sat. Kev. 18 May 496 The 
forms of the house, on putting a question, do not admit the 
percontatorial process to be continued. 


Percophid (pasukéfid). /chthyol. [f. mod.L. 
Percophide pl., f. Percophis (f. L. perca, Gr. wépun 
PERcH 56.1 + Gr. dus serpent): sce -1D3.] A fish 
of the family Percophidex (typical genus Percophis), 
allied to perches, but with elongated body and 
pointed head. So Pe'rcophoid a., belonging to 
this family; 5d. = Percophid. 

+ Percri‘brate,7. Ods. rare. [f. L. percribrat-, 
ppl. stem of fercribra-re to stft thoroughly, f. 
PER- 2+ cribrare to sift, f. cribvum a sieve, f. root 
cer-, cr-, of cernere to sift + instrumental sufhx 
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-bruni.] trans. To pass through or as through a 
sieve, tosift. So + Pereribra‘tion, passage through 
or as through a sieve. 

1664 Power “x7. Philos. 1. 59 The bloud is so divided hy 
the minuteness of their Capillary Vessels, or percribration 
through the hahit of the Parts, 1668 H. More Div. Dial. 
Nn. xviii. (1713) 145 Thy Brain thus blown up by the per- 
crihrated influence of thy moist Mistress, the Moon. 1681 
GLANvILL Sadducismus 1. (1726) 378 Instances of tbeir easy 
percribration through porous bodies. 

+Percru-ciate,v. Obs.rare—°. [f. L. percrauctare, 
f. PER- 2 + cruciare to torment: see Cruciate. ] 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Percruciale, to torment greatly. 

Perculace, -cuilas, -cullice, etc., obs. ff. 
PORTCULLIS. 

Perculsion (peiko'lfon). rare. [f. L. type 
*perculston-em, f. perculs-, ppl. stem of fercellire 
to upset, strike with consternation, etc.] ta. 
Consternation, shock of mind or feeling. Oés. 
b. A physical stroke or shock. So +Percu‘l- 
sive a. Oés., characterized by giving a shock. 

1609 Br. W. Bartow Ausw. Nameless Cath. 20 As the 
paines are vnsufferalie to flesh and blood, so haue they a 
very perculsiue force euen vpon the Soule. 1657 REEVE 
God's Plea Ep. Ded. 9 They are not yet come to her 
dejections, trepidations, perculsions, 1822-34 Good's Study 
Med. (ed. 4) 1V. 176 An ovulum, detached..by the force of 
the orgastic perculsion. 

+ Percu-nctorily, adv. Obs. nonce-wd. [irreg. 
f. Pen- + L, cenctar? to delay, loiter, after per- 
In a loitering manner, lazily. 

1615 T. Apams Blacke Devill 27 This is he that makes men 
serue God percunctorily, perfunctorily—to go slowly to it, 
to sit idly at it. 

Percur (poskd"1), v. rare. [ad. L. percurrére 
to run through, f. Per- 1 + curve to run: cf. 
concur, Cf, F, parcowrir.| trans. Torun through, 
traverse (either of actual motion, or of extension). 

1657 Tomtinson Renou's Disp. 285 A leaf.. with three 
strokes percurring its longitude. 1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 
384 Tbe fan produces its greatest effect when the points of 
its wings percur in revolying ahout eighty feet per second, 

+Percurra‘tion. Odés. [erion. f. PeRcuR v. + 
-ATION, for *Zercurszon.] A running through. 

1785 Gent. Mag. LV. 1. 265, I have chosen the Empire of 
Russia as the theatre of my percurrations. 

Percurrent (poskzrént), a. rare. [ad. L. 
percurrent-em, pr. pple. of percurr-tre: see PER- 
cur.] Running through; continuing or extending 
throughout, or from one end to the other; sfec. in 
Sot, said of a midrib or other nerve extending 
from the base to the apex of a leaf. 

1578 Banister Hist, Afa11, 32 Alltbe motions.. excellently 
eure and yet at length to cease, or end at these 

ones. 1882 Ocitvie (Annandale), Perurrent, running 
through from top to bottom. 1886 Cassedl’s Encycl. Dict., 
Percurrent, running through. Ohsolete, except in botany. 

Percursory .(poikdus6ri), a. rare. [f. L. 
percursor one who runs through: see -ory 2.] 
a. Characterized by running through something 
rapidly or hastily. b. Azemorously. Running or 
moving swiftly along. 

1837 LockuarT Scott vii. (1839) I. 289 He visited some of 
tbe finest districts of Stirlingshire and Perthshire; ..not in 
the percursory manner of his more hoyish expeditions. 1864 
J. Leecn in J. Brown Hore Suds. (1882) 40 Look at tbe 
tail of his descending friend’s horse. Look at another's 
percursory ‘ Lincoln and Bennett’ howling along! 

Percuss (poiko's), wv. [f. L. perczess-, ppl. 
stem of ferculére to strike or thrust through, f. 
PER- I + guaterve to shake, strike, dash, etc.] 

+1. ¢rans. To strike so as to shake or give a shock 
to; hence gez. to strike, hit, knock, give a blow 
to. Also fig. Ods. (in general sense). 

1560 Rotianp Crt. Venus 11. 146 Percust he was into per- 
plexitie. 1615 G. Sanpys 7vav.6 Earth quakes percussed, 
men with the affright. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 117 Solid Bodies, 
if they be very softly percussed, give no Sound, 1694 
MottEevux Radelais y. (1737) 229 Our Auricles, percuss'd by 
Fame sonorous. : 

2. Afed. To tap or strike gently (some part of 
the body) with the finger or an instrument, for 
purposes of diagnosis, or of therapeutics. 

1834 J. Fornes Laennec’s Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 17 When we 
percuss comparatively the two sides of the cbest. 1897 
Allbutt’s Syst. Med, 1. 382 The joints or muscles affected, 
may be percussed, pressed or moved with impunity. 

b. absol. or intr, 

1849-52 Topp Cycl. Anat. 1V. 1034/1 Percussing over the 
sth rih at its junction with itscartilage. 1883 T. L. Brunton 
in Mature 8 Mar. 437/2 Thus he percusses rapidly over a 
nerve when the pain is dull or grinding, and percusses slowly 
when tbe pain is acute. 5 

Hence Percu'ssed ff/. a. (in Her, = PErcus- 
SANT); Percurssing Af/. a. 

1572 BossEwett Avsmori¢ 1. 42 [Lions] are borne... Their 
tayles forked,.,descendante, percussed, and contercoloured. 
1665 Hooke A/icrogr. 55 Storms, or Oars, or other percuss- 
ing hodies. 1897 Ad/butt's Syst. Med. 1V. 656 The sound 
produced by the impact of the percussing finger on the one 
percussed. 

Percussant (poskz'sint),a. Her. [f. as Per- 
CUSS v, + -ANT, after other heraldic adjs. as fas- 
sant, rampant, etc.] Said of the tail of a lion or 
other animal when represented as bent round as if 
lashing its side: cf. Aercussed in prec. 
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¢1828 Berry Encycl. Her. 1. Gloss., Percussant, or Pers 
cussed, ..sometimes applied to the tail of a lion, or other ani- 
mal, when lying on the back or side, as if he were beating 
and striking himself therewith. 1889 in Evin Dict. Her. 

Percussion (paikyfon), sd. fad. L. per- 
cussion-em, n. of action trom percutire: see PER- 
cuss. Cf I. percusston (14th c. in Littré), perh. 
the immediate model.] 

1. The striking of one body with or against another 
with some degree of force, so as to give a shock ; 
impact; a stroke, blow, knock. Usually in reference 
to solid bodies ; more rarely to liquids, or to air 
(as producing sound). Chiefly in scientific use. 
Centre of percussion: see CENTRE sé. 16, 

1544 Puarr Regim. Lyfe C vij, Sometyme the sayde payne 
[of the eye] commeth by percussion or strykynge. 1603 
Hottanp ?lutarch’s Mor. 1348 He saith: That we doe.. 
heare hy the percussion and beating of the aire. 1654 R. 
Coprincton tr. /ustine, etc. 561 Antoninus Verus..did die 
hy a percussion of blood in the head, which Disease the 
Greeks call the Apoplexy. 1669 Phil. Trans. 1V. 1088 The 
Doctrine of Percussion on which depends that of the Cuneus 
or Wedge. 1794 G. Apams Nat. §& Exp. Philos. UI. xxxi. 
259 Percussion puts all the parts of the wood into a 
iremulous motion. 1822 Imison Sc. & Art II. 29 No heat 
seems to follow from the percussion of liquids in soft bodies. 
1879 Cassell’s Techn, Educ. IV. 146/2 Fulminating silver, 
even when moist, will explode by percussion. 

b. transf. and fig.: e.g. the striking of sound 
upon the ear; the ictus or rhythmic ‘ beat’ in verse; 
the stroke of an ‘evil eye’, etc. 

1607 SHaks. Cov 1. iv. 59 With thy grim lookes, and The 
‘Thunder-like percussion of thy sounds ‘hou mad'st thine 
enemies shake. 1625 Bacon £ss., Exvy (Arb.) 511 The 
Times, when tbe Stroke, or Percussion of an Enuious Eye 
doth most hurt, are, when the Party enuied is hebeld in 
Glory. 1674 tr. Rapin's Refi. Aristotle's Treat. Poesie 
Pref. 13 In the Italian and Spanisb. .all the Rimes are dis- 
syllable, and the percussion stronger. 

2. Specific applications. 

a. The striking of a fulminating powder, or 
pereussion-cap (see 5), so as to produce a spark 
and explode the charge in a fire-arm. 

1810 Sporting Alag. XXXVI. 273 He used one of Forsytb’s 
gun-locks, which, flintless, goes off hy percussion. “1829 
tr. P. W. Schmidt (1824) in Jo xl. Franklin Inst. 100 On 
some kinds of fulminating powder inflammable by per- 
cussion and their use in firearms. 1846 GREENER Sez. 
Gunnery 90 Percussion has been for some years introduced 
into the service, for igniting the charge of all large guns. 

b. Avzed. The action of striking or tapping with 
the finger, or with a small hammer (Jerczessdon- 
hammer) wpon a part of the body, either to ascer- 
tain the condition of some internal organ by the 
sound produced, or for therapeutic purposes. 

If the stroke is made directly upon the body, it is called 
immediate percussion; if upon something placed against 
the body (e g. a finger of the other hand, or a small instrue 
ment made for the purpose), sedate Percussion. 

1834 J. Forses Laennec’s Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 471 Percussion 
of the tborax yielded a much clearer sound on the right 
tban on the left side. 1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. 
Introd. Lect. 6 How much has the treatment of pectoral 
diseases been improved by the application of auscultation 
and percussion? 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex.s.v., Medical percussion 
was known to Hippocrates, but was only used in abdominal 
diseases. It was not until the time of Auenbrugger tbat its 
use was suggested for diseases of the chest. 

c. Lustrument of percussion: a musical instru- 
ment that is played by percussion or striking. 

Mostly applied to those used chiefly or solely for marking 
rhytbm, and either struck with a stick or the hand (as the 
drum, triangle, tambourine), or struck togetber in pairs {as 
cymhals); rarely to stringed instruments in whicb the strings 
are struck hy hammers. Hence fevcussion is sometimes 
used collectively for the instruments of percussion in an 
orchestra, or their players (cf. strings, wind, wood). 

1776 Burney fist. ALus. (1789) 1. 255 Musical instruments 
chiefly of percussion. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 498 Lustru- 
ments, Musical, are, 1. Keyed, as the Organ, Piano-forte, 
etc. 3..4. of Percussion, as the Drum, Cymbhals, etc. 1904 
Daily News 25 Feh. 8/5 Almost all the strings are pupils of 
the conductor, and the wind and percussion are prominent 
members of London orchestras. 7 

d. A device in some reed-organs by which a 
small hammer is caused to strike the reed as the 
air is admitted to it, thus quickening the production 


of the sound. 

1879 A. J. Hirxins in Grove Dict. Mus. 1. 667 Another 
major invention was that of Martin, who gave tbe barmonium 
..‘ quicker speech’, i.e. made the sound more quickly follow 
the descent of the key. The invention is known as ‘ pere 
cussion’. Rs : 

3. M/us. The actual ‘striking’ or sounding of 
a note or chord, esp. of a discord, as distinguished 
from preparation and resolution. 

1880 C. H. H. Parry in Grove Dict, Alus. 11. 685 Percus- 
ston. .is the actual sounding of the discord. 

+4. Chiromancy. A name for the outer edge of 


the palm of the hand: see quots. Odés. 

1644 Butwer Chirol. 75 The hand tbus closely shut and 
the fingers all turned in... Tbe nether part..Chiromancers 
call the pomell or percussion, 1653 R. Sanpers Physiogn. 14 
The percussion is the outer part, whicb moves when we 
strike anything. /ézd. 116 Such lines in the percussion of 
the band denote drowning. te 

5. attrzb. and Comb. Of, for, pertaining to, or 
worked by percussion ; ¢sf. made or constructed so 
as to be ignited or exploded by percussion (cf. 2 a), 


as percussion arn, bulletyfuse, gun, match, primer, 


PERCUSSION. 


tube; belonging to, used for, or produced by 
medical percussion (sense 2b), as percussion 
blow, dullness (= dull sound), hammer, massage, 
note, resonance, sound, stroke, thrill, tone; per- 
cussion cap, a small copper cap or cylinder 
containing fulminating powder, exploded by the 
percussion of a hammer so as to fire the charge of 
a firearm; percussion drill, a drill worked by 
percussion; percussion figure, a characteristic 
figure produced by a blow with a pointed instrn- 
ment on a thin plate of certain crystals; per- 
cussion grinder, ‘a machine for crushing quartz 
or other hard material by a combined rubbing and 
pounding process’ (Knight Dict. Mech.); per- 
cussion instrument = iusfrument of percussion: 
see 2c; percussion-lock, a form of lock for a 
fire-arm in which the charye is fired by means of 
a percussion cap; percussion powder, the powder 
used in percussion caps, consisting, since ¢ 1823, 
of mercury fulminate, previously composed chiefly 
of perchlorate of potash ; percussion-sieve, an ap- 
paratus for sorting ores according to size by means 
of two inclined sieves which are agitated by levers 
(Knight); percussion-stop, a draw-stop in a 
reed-organ which puts the percussion (2d) into 
action ; percussion-table, an apparatus for sort- 
ing ores according to weight, consisting of a slightly 
inclined table or frame which is shaken inter- 
mittently by a mechanical appliance. 

1844 Regul 4 Ord. Army 104 The “Percussion Arm does 
not require so much repair as the Flint Musket. 1823 
Specif. F. Day's Patent No. 4861 Nipple or spill to receive 
the copper “percussion caps 1895 GuTTMaNnN Jlanuf 
Expilos. 11. 275 Percussion caps were first made by Joseph 
Egg, an English gun-maker, in 1815. 1892 Greener Sreech- 
Loader 2 The percussion-cap gun was a great improvement 
on the ftint-lock, and although its day was short, it may be 
rezarded as the most durable gun ever made. 1890 W. J. 
Gorpon Foundry 43 The hard whinstone is excavated by 
*percussion drillsand dynamite. 1904 Daily Chron. 13 June 
6/3 Special rules. including one prohibiing the use of per- 
cussion rock-drills in hard stone. 187§ Kxicut Dict. Mech., 
* Percussion-/use, a fuse in a projectile set inaction hy con- 
cussion when the projectile strikes the object. 1879 Cassell's 
Techn. Educ. WV. 122/2, 1827 J. Suaw in Frat. Franklin 
Inst, 283 The slowest powder was much the safest in the 
eo gun. 1819 Zraus. Soc. Arts XXXVI. 80 
*Percussion gun-lock. Silver medal voted to Mr. Collinson 
Hall. 1898 Addbutt's Syst. Med. V. 212 Percussion.. with 
a pleximeter and °p=rcussion-hammer .. yields a clear 
metallic sound. 1872 Yeats Fecha, Hist. Com, 53 The 
Egyptians had many of the wind, stringed, and * percussion 
instruments at present known. 1845 Mas Cartyte Lett. 1. 
73° A pair of pistols with “percussion-locks. 1887 D. 

lacuire Art of Massage (ed. 4) ii. 20 His “percussion 
massage is nothing more than that employed by the ancients, 
1880 BarweLe Aneurisu: 73 * Percussion notes were dull on 
the inner two inches of the clavicle and in a semicircle ex- 
tending down to the first rib. 1819 I’. 12. Jounson Shooter's 
Comp, 102 *Percussion powder. .ignites witha blow. 1825 
Cot, Hawker /nstr. Vng, Sportsiuen (ed. 4177 Mr. Joyce .. 
establishing a manufactory of this anticorrosive percussion 
powder in which he does away entirely with the oxymuriate, 
1824 Franklin fnst. Rep. in Meck. Mag. Wil, Joshua 
Shaw's improved “percussion primers, 1838 Croil Lug. 
& Arch, Jrui. 1. 358/1 When the percussion primer 
strikes. 1876 Trans. Clinical Soc. 1X. 110 Over the 
right side the *percussion-resonance was normal. 1858 
Rep. to Gout, U. S. Munitions War 28 Full-cock the 
hammer, pull the trigger, causing the hammer to strike 
the *percussion-slide .., forcing it against the rim of the 
cartridge, ard exploding it. 1875 Kxicut Dict. Mech., 
*Percussiou-stop, a pianoforte stop to the organ, which 
renders the touch hke the former. 1853 MarkHAM tr. 
Skoda’s Auscult, 21 The fluid in the cavity is disturbed by 
the *percussion-stroke, and a sound, similar to the move- 
ment of saliva in the mouth, is then produced. 1875 Ksicut 
Dict. Mech., *Percussion-table, 1881 Raymonp JWViutag 
Gloss., Percussion-table. 1870-93 S. Gre duscult. & Per. 
cuss, iii. (ed. 4) 75 *Percusston Thrill. A peculiar quivering 
sensation .. sometimes produced by percussion. 1839 J. 
Marsu in Jrnd, Franklin /nst. XX{11. 114 *Percussion 
tubes for cannon, ae 

Hence Percu‘ssional a., of or pertaining to per- 
cussion; + Percu‘ssionist, one who uses a per- 
cussion gun (ods.); Percu'ssionize v. = PER- 
CUSSION ¥v. 

1776 Hawkiss //ist, Music 1, 11, vii. 341 His [Cassiodorus’] 
division uf instrumental music..into three parts, namely, 
percussional, tensile, and inflatile. 1817 Sporting Mag. L. 
45 He deals in death blows as a percussionist, By his patent 
detonating, weather proof, water proof, fire proof guns, 1832 
G. T. Vicne Six Months in Amer. 11. 76 In New York..a 
gunmiker had put over his door, ‘ Flint and steel guns altered 
and percussionized *. 


Percussion, v. [f. prec. sb.] ¢ravs. a. To 
fit (a fire-arm) for being fired by percussion (see 
prec. 2a), b. To treat with percussion massage. 
Hence Percu'ssioning v#/. 54, (in both senses) ; 
Percussioner, a. a workman employcd in per- 
cussioning fire-arms; b, an instrument used in 
percussion massage. 


&. 1846 Greener Sei. Gunucry 176 The percussioning of 
a gun, (as the fitting in of nipple, boring breeches, filing 
cocks, &c. is termed). 1881 — Gust 250 When percussioned 
the gun is shot at a target. Jé/d., In the days of muzzle- 
loaders the percussioner’s branch was a very important one. 

b. 1887 D, Macutre Art of Massage (ed. 4) ii. 32 The 
use..the properly called percussioner, ..a bundle of birc 
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branches. Jéid. iii, 47 That the part being percussioned 
should become accustomed ..to the manipulation. The 
way's of percussioning are numerous. 

Percu'ssive (paskz'siv), a. (56.) [f. L. perczss-, 
ppl. stem of percutére (see PEKCUSS + -IVE.] 
Having the property of striking ; of, pertaining to, 
characterized by, or connected with percussion. 

1793 Hotcrort tr. Lavater's Physioyn, xiii. 69 Great 
original and percussive power. 3800 Vince /Hydrostat. xi, 
(1806) 114 The same body will always give the same tone, 
whether the percussive stroke be greater or less. 1857 H. 
Spencer &'ss. I. 24 The first musical instruments were with- 
out doubt percussive. 1876 Bristowrk 7h. & Pract. Med. 
(1878) 415 The auscultatory and percussive phenomena..may 
differ little if at all from those which attend capillary bron- 
chitis. 3882 Rep, fo Ho. Repr. Prec. Met. U.S. 595 Per- 
cussive machinery that expends its force on metal. 

B. sé. A musical instrument of percussion. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Hence Percu:ssively adv., Percu‘ssiveness. 

1863 A.M. Bete /’rinc. Speech 162 In upbraid, upborne, 
upmost, ..&C.,..the Pisa mere stop of the voice and loses 
its final percussiveness. 31890 Cent. Dict. Percussively. 

Percu‘ssor (poiko'sg1, -e1).  [a. L. percussor 
a striker, etc., apent-n. from fercutcre: see PER- 
cuss v. Cf. mod.F. percussenr (Littré).] One 
who or that which percusses or strikes; sZec. 
a small instrument for medical percussion, a per- 
cussion-hammer. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1896 Altbutt’s Syst. Med. 1. 374 Dr. 
Granville’s percussor, 

Percutaneous (psikizténzas), a. [f. L. per 
cutem through the skin +-azeous, after cutaneous : 
cf. circum/foraneous, subterrancous.| Made, done, 
or effected through the skin. Hence Percuta‘ne- 
ously adv., through the skin. 

1887 Amer. Frnl. Psychot. Nov. 184 Percutaneous stimu- 
lation... guve resulis with somewha greater irregularity. 
tgoz Brit, Med. Frul, 12 Apr. 929 A man, who injected 
something into the larynx percutaneously. 1904 /édid. 
17 Sept. 39 The so-called percutaneous sutures. 

Percu'te,v. [a. F. percute-r, ad. L. percutere: 
see next.] ¢rans. =PEUcUSS v, 2; esp. in massage, 

1837 D. Macuire Art of Massage (ed. 4) iv. 98 After 
having..frtctioned and percuted the muscles of the neck. 

Percutient (paikiz-figént), a. and sé, ? Obs. 
{ad. L. fercetient-em, pr. pple. of percntcre to 
strike through, etc.: see PEkcuss.] a. adj. Strik- 
ing, percussive. b. sé. Something that strikes; 
the striking ayent or body. 

1626 Bacon Sy/va § 190 Where the Aire is the Percutient, 
..against a Hard Body, it never giveth an Exteriour Sound. 
1656 tr. Hlobbes’ Elem, Philos, (1839) 347 The velocity of the 
percutient is to be compared with the magnitude of the 
ponders. 1666 Phil. Zrans. 1.306 The Vchemence of the 
Percussion depends as much upon the length of the percu- 
tient Body, as upon the velocity of ihe Motion. 

Percylite (pa usilait). A/iz. [Named by 
Brooke, 1850, after Dr. Percy, who analysed it: 
see -LITE.] An oxychloride of lead and copper, 
found in minute sky-blue cubical crystals, 

1850 Philos, Mag. Ser. ut. XXXVI. 131, 1889 Min. Mag. 
VIII. 172 The crystals are..percylite. 

Percyll, -cyly, obs. forms of ParsLey, 

Percynne, obs. form of PERSIAN. 

+ Perd. Ols. rare—'. [app., from the rime, 
for pert, perte, a. OF. perie, perte = It. perdita 
‘loss’:—late L. or Romanic *erdt¢a sb. from pa. 
pple. of L. perdye to lose. (OF. had also a rare 
masc. form perd, pert :—L. type perdttum.)] Loss. 

¢1330 R. Bruxne Chron, IWace (Rolls) 3841 Non wolde 
helpe restore his perd [777re pouertl. 

Perdao, -au, -aw, var. PARDAO Oés., E. Indian 
coin. Perde, obs. form of Pagn, a panther. 

Perdicine (psidisain), 2. Ornzth. [f. mod. 
L. perdicin-us in ferdicine (sc. aves birds), f. L. 
perdix, -icent partridge.] Of or related to a par- 
tridge; pertaining to the subfamily Perdicine of 
the family /hastanide, of which /erdix, the 
partridge, is the typical genus. 1890 in Ceut. Dict. 

+Perdicle. rare—°. In 5-ycle. A name for 
some precions stone: app. aetites or eagle-stonc. 

t'Be Prowp. Parv. 394/1 Perdycle, precyous ston, ethites. 
|| Perdi-do. Oés. rare—'. [Sp. perdido adj. 
lost, uscd as subst.: see PERDUE.] <A desperado. 

41734 Nortu £-raui. ut. vi. § 70 (1740) 475 The Duke of 
Monmouth, with his Party of Perdidos, had a Game to play 
which would not shew in quiet Times. 

Perdie (+ perde, -ee), var. ParprE, ‘by God’, 

+ Pe'rdifoil, pe'rdifol. Ods. rare. {Angli- 
cized from mod.L. perdzfolius, f. perd-cre to lose + 
folium \eaf.] A plant which annually loses its 
leaves; a deciduous plant. So + Perdifo‘lious a., 
deciduous; not evergrecn. 

1657 Tomunson Renou's Disp. 269 Its leaves are perdi- 
folious ; it germinates every year [sed perdifolia et guotannis 
gerutinans|. 1727 Baitey vol. Il. /erdifols, Plants that 
shed their leaves. 1775 Asn, Perdifol, a plant that drops 
its leaves in winter. 1803 B. S. Barton Liem. Bot. ii. 66 
The Passion-flower of America and the Jasmine of Malabar, 
are evergreens in their native climates, but become perdifoils 
when they are transplanted into Britain. 

Perdigie, obs. erroneous form of PRoDIGY. 

Perdigwena, variant of PerpRicon Oés. 


PERDITIOUS. 


+ Perdiligent, a. Obs. rare". [ad. L. fer- 
diligent-em: see PeR-14.] Very diligent. Hence 
+ Perdi‘ligence, thorough diligence. 

1694 Motteux Radelats v. xxiii. 105 Your. . Industry inter- 
nected with perdiligent Sedulity, and sedulous Perdiligence. 

+ Perdisturrb, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. PER- 2 + 
Distuns v.] ¢rans. To disturb or hinder greatly. 

1538 Fitzners. Fus/, Peas 103 Yf any perdisturbe or let 
the execution of this acte fete]. 

t+ Perdit, pe‘rdite, ¢. Ods. rare. [ad. L. 
perdit-us, pa. pple. of perdére to lose: see PER- 
DITION.] Lost to virtue ; abandoned, wicked. 

a 1632 T. Taytor Gods Fudeem. 1 vii, A young man 
of a most perdit and debaucht course of life. 1645 Pacitr 
Herestogr. (1662) 286 The most perdite sort of men. 

Hence + Pe'rditly adv., (a) in a wicked manner, 
abandonedly, (4) desperately (cf. L. feradite amare 
to be desperately in love]. 

a 1632 T. Taytor God's Fudge. 1. iv. (1642) 50 Omphale 
..of whom he was perdiily enamoured. 1637 Heyvwoop 
Dialogues ii, Wks. 1874 VI. 118 A thousand times had rather 
wish to die, Than perditly to affect one base and vile. 

Perdition (paidifan). Also 4 -cyun, 4-6 
-cion, -cioun,etc. [ME.a. OF. perdictun (11th c. 
in Littré), perdicion, F. perdition, ad. L. perdi- 
tion-em, n. of action from ferdére to make away 
with, destroy, lose; f. PER- 3 + “are to give, put.] 

1. The fact or condition of being destroyed or 
ruined; utter destruction, complete ruin. Now rare. 

41340 Hampote Psa(ter, etc, 520 (Deut. xxxii. 35) Bisyde 
is be day of perdicyun. 1382 Wycutr fé7d., Ny3 1s the day 
of perdicioun [Vulg. dies Jerditiouts; Coverb., the tyme of 
their desiruccion 1s at honde]. — Prov. vi. 15 To this 
anoon shal come his perdicioun, and sodeynli he shall be 
to-treden [Vulg. perditio sua; Covern. destruccion, 1611 
calamity]. 1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S. 1.5.) 87 The 
paris of him and his company out of the ost, put all tl:e 
ave in poyntcf perdicioun. azs48 Hart Chron., Hen. VIL 
27 b, What losse & perdicion of many noble Capitaynes 
and stronge souldiours must..ensue at the asxsaute. 1604 
Suaxs. Ot/, 1. it 3 Certaine tydings..importing the meere 
perdition of the Turkish Fleete. 1643 tr. A/i/dauxs' Exper. 
CAyrurg. iv. 9 A great Combustion..leaveth behinde it a 
. .withered scarre, by reason of the perdition and contraction 
of the skin. 1682 Sir ‘I’. Browne Chr. Afor. 11 § 7 A Man 
may be cheaply vitious, to the perdition of himself. 1829 W. 
irvine in Lefe & Lett. (1864) 11, 371, 1 trust in a few days to 
finish the narrative of the invasion and perdition of Spain. 

+b. In affected or rhetorical use ; Loss, diminn- 
tion, lessening. Ods. 

1599 Suaks. ffen. V, ut. vi. 103 The perdition of 
th’athuersarie hath beene very great, reasonnable great. 
1602 — Haws. v. ii. 117 Sir, his definement suffers no perdi- 
tion in you. 1610 — Jem. t ii. 30 There is no soule, No 
not so much perdition as an hayre Betid to any creature in 
the vessell. 

te, That wherein ruin or destruction lies; the 
‘ruin’ of anything. Oés. or arch. 

¢1625 Mitton Ode Death Fair Infant x, To turn Swift- 
rushing black perdition hence. 1649 Jer. Tayvior Gr. 
Exemp.u. Ad Sect. xii. 93 Free revellings, carnivals and 
balls, which are the perdition of precious hours. 1718 Rowe 
tr, Lucan x. 94 Thou lewd perdition of the Latian name! 

2. Zheol, ‘Vhe condition of final spiritual ruin or 
damnation, the future condition of the wicked and 
finally impenitent or unredeemed; the fate of those 
in hell, eternal death. 

(A special theological application of the word, which has 
led to its disuse in the general sense.) 

1382 Wyciir Fok xvii. 12 No man of hem perischide, no 
but the sone of perdicioun [Vulg. 2éisi Adrus perditionis], 
— Phil, i, 28 The which is to hem cause of perdicioun 
[edoss, or of damnacioun, Tixpace, a token of perdictonl. 
1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) [11]. 123 This Antecriste .. is 
callede the son of perdicion. 1563 Homilies u. Nativity 
(1859) 407 Children of perdition and inheritors of hell fire. 
1614 Raceicu ffist. World 1. vi. § 3. 85 [They] daylie 
trauaile towards their eternall perdition. 1781 Cowrer 
1/ope 387 1f appetite, or what divines call lust,.. Be punished 
with perdition, who is pure? 1869 Browninc Ring §& Bé. 
x1. 2283 Would you send A soul straight to perdition, dying 
frank An atheist? . 

b. In imprecations. (Cf. damnation.) 

1604 SHaxs. O¢4. 111, iii. 90 Excellent Wretch: Perdition 
catch my Soule But I do loue thee. @1619 FrercHer 
Bonduca 1. v, Perdition Take me for ever, if in my fell 
anger, I do not out-do all example. 1841 Lane Arad. Nes. 
I. 106 ‘Perdition to unfaithful wives!" 1894 R. Bripces 
Feast of Bacchus \t. 566 Perdition take me now 1 


+c. The place of destruction ordamnation. Os. 

In Wyclif, after the Vulgate, rendering Hebr. }113% 
abaddéu the place of perishing, Hades; in Coverdale and 
1611 rendered ‘ destruction’. . 

1382 Wyciir Fob xxviii. 22 Perdicioun and deth seiden, 
With oure eris wee han herd the fame of it. — Prov. xxvii. 
20 Helle and perdicioun neuere ben fulfild. — Fs. Ixxxviifi]. 
12 [11] Whether sum man shal telle in sepulcris thi mercy; 
and thi treuthe into perdicioun, 1667 Muton P. L. 1. 47 
Flaming from th’ Etherial Skie With hideous ruine and 
combustion down To bottomless perdition. 

3. Comb, Perdition-money: see quot. 

1683 Barxarp Heylin li. 173 The exacting of Sconses or 
perdition mony, which he [as Treasurer of Westminster] 
divided among them that best deserved it, who diligently 
kept Prayers, and attended upon other Church Duties. 

Hence Perdi‘tionable a., deserving perdition. 

1827 Pottock Course 7. i. 529 Wild, blasphemous, per- 
ditionable thoughts, That Satan in them moved. 

+ Perdi-tious, a. Oés. rare—'. [irreg. f. prec. 
after ambitious, etc.] Given over to perdition. 

1609 Dekker Raven's Afiz. Diij b, The faster ne fire- 
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workes are throwne amongst these perditious children the { Contemplation, And sought to disadvantage Meditation. 


lowder will grow their rage. 

|| Perdix. The Latin word for ‘partridge’, 
retained in the Douay Biblc, and used in Ornitho- 
logy as a generic name: see PARTRIDGE, PERDICINE. 

1609 Bisce (Douay) 1 Sa, xxvi. 20 The king of Israel is 
come forth to seeke one flea, as the perdix is pursued in the 
mountaines, 1840 Penny Cyc XVII. 435/2 The genus 
Perdix, Briss... is made to contain the subgenera Pevdix 
. Chetopus,.Coturniz..Ptilopachus..and Ortyx. 

Perdon(e, -oun, obs. forms of ParDon, 
Pe-rdricide. humorous nonce-wd. [f. F. per- 
drix partridge +-ciDE 1.] A partridge-killer; in 
quots. appositive = Partridge-killing. 

1826 Syp. SmitH HWés. (1859) II. 79 The perdricide 
criminals are more numerous than the violators of all the 
branches of the Decalogue. 1837 C. Lorrr Sel/-/formation 
II. 129 When f. .heard from my perdricide comrades there 
the tale of their September exploits. 1854 0. Rev. CXVI. 
203 No ‘perdricide ’ gentleman could..imagine that [etc.]. 

+ Perdrigon. Oés. (Also 6 perdigwena, 8 

padrigon.) f[a. F. Jerdrigon (Littré), in 16th c. 
perdigoine, in Cotgr. ferdigonne, in Pr. perdigon, 
perdrigon, properly ‘young partridge’, according 
to Littré and Hatz.-Darm. from its colour.] A 
variety of plum, black, violet, or white (Littré), 
formerly highly valued for its flavonr. 

r1sg99 Haxiuyt Voy. II. 165 Of later time was procured 
out of Italy... the plumme called the Perdigwena. 1664 
Evetyn Kad, fort. (1729) 233/2 Plums, Perdrigon, White, 
Blue, Primordial, Reine Claud. 1727 Braptey Fam, Dict. 
s.v. Axposition to Sun, Vhe White perdrigon which we 
esteem one of our best plums. 1733 Mitter Gard. Dict. 
s.v. Prunus, The Violet Perdrigon Plum. 1770 Foote 
Lame Lover it. 62 A damascen plum..does pretty well 
indeed in a tart, but..to compare it with the queen mother, 
the padrigons..the green-gages, or the orlines. 1884 Hoce 
Frutt Manual 730. 

Perdu, perdue (pardis, pS-1diz, || perdz), a. 
and sé, (Also 7 pur-due ; par-, perdieu, -dew.) 
[a. F. perdi ‘lost, perished ; forlorne, past hope of 

recouerie, cast away’ etc. (Cotgr.); app. originally 
introduced in the Fr. military phrase sex¢inelle 
perdie, and so usually spelt Jere ; in later times 
often (now usually) treated as an alien Fr. word, 
and written Jerdz or Perdue, according to gender.] 

A. adj. (or fa. pple.). 

TL. In sentinel perdue, perdue sentinel (called by 
Barret 1598 forlorne sentinell): a, The post of 
a sentinel (see SENTINEL sé, 1) in a very advanced 
and dangerous position, where he can hardly hope 
to escape death. b. A sentinel posted in such a 
position. Ods. 

(Quot. 1591 is punctuated ‘ hreaches in espials, in sentinels, 
perdues ’; if this is right, the quot. belongs to B. 1.) 

1591 Garrards Art Warre 1.1 In Trenches, where per- 
chance hee shall stand a number of houers in the water and 
myre vp to the knees: and besides vp on the Bulwarkes, 
breacbes, in espials, in Sentinels perdues, and sucb like, 
when occasion requires and necessitie constraines. [1598 
Barrer Theor, Warres iv. ii, The proper forlorne Sentinell 
is that which is set either on horse-backe or foote. .neare 
vnto the enemies campe:..so neare vnto the enemie, that 
being discryed and seene, he shall with great difficulty 
retire and escape.) 1628 Burton Avzat, Ale?. Democr. to 
Rar. (ed. 3) 32 So many..desire to enter vpon breaches, lye 
sentinell perdue, giue the first onset fetc.]. @1648 Lp. 
Hersert Life (1764) 74 Sir Edward Cecill..used often 
during this Siege, to go in person in the night time, to try 
whether he cou’d catch any Sentinells perdues. 1688 R. 
Hoitme Armoury i. xix. (Roxb.) 149/2 A Perdue sentinell 
is..layd down in the open field, where he lyeth on his 
belly with his eare to the ground to heare what he can 
from the enemy. 

2. In other connexions : 

+a. Placed in an extremely hazardous position, 
such as that of a ‘forlorn sentinel’, or a ‘forlorn 
hope’; hence, in a desperate case, lost. Ods. 

1618 Fretcuer Loyal Subj. 1. i, Putf How stand you 
with him [the Duke], Sir? Y/eod. A perdue captain, Full 
of my father's danger. 1653 Gaupen Hierasf. 235 Where 
--peevish cavils and pertinacious calumnies, ..do but rally 
themselves, as in a case Jerdie, to see what can he done hy 
volleys ofrayling Rhetorick. 1656 Brount Glossogr., Perdit, 
lost, perished, forlorn, past hope of recovery, cast away. 

+b. Lying out, passing the night out of bed. Ods. 

1634 Carew Cad, Brit. Wks. (1824) 154 Though it be to 
the surprize of a perdu page or chambermaid. 

ec. Lying hidden; hidden, concealed; disguised. 
Now chiefly as Fr. 

a 1734 Nortn Exam. 1. ii. § 160 (1740) 113* The Trick of 
a Brace of perdue Witnesses, charged and primed in order 
to a short Turn. 1837 H. Ainswortu Crichtox uu. ii, A 
Huguenot perdue in the Louvre. 

3. In phrase ¢o lie perdu. (Also, ¢o set, leave, 
stand, etc. perdi.) Now chiefly as Fr. 

a. In military usage: Placed as an outpost, 
sentinel, guard, scont, etc., in an exposed, hazard- 
ous position; hidden and on the watch; (lying) in 
ambush, in wait, in order to surprise or attack, 
Often ¢razsf. or fig. 

1607 B. Barnes Divils Charter Eivb, This very night 
must I stand Perdue for this bloudy service. 16x1 BEAUM. 
& Fretcuer King & No King 1.1. 1624 Massincer Loud- 
wan M1. i, There’s a sport too, Named lying perdue..’tis 
a game Which you must learn to play at, @ 1625 Fretcuur 
Woman's Prize. iii, Vil stand Jerdue upon ‘em. 1628 
Witner Brit. Renemb. wv. 761 Suggestion lay pur due hy 


1629 SHIRLEY scent? 1y. ili, Let's steal away before we he 
discovered. I do not like when men lieperdu. 1642 FULLER 
Tloly *& Prof. St. iv. ix. 278 It is unfitting he should lie 
Perdue, who is to walk the round. @1668 Davenant 
Siege Wks. (1673) 82 A Weezel That lies Perdue for a Hens 
Nest. 1678 Burcer //id. 111. ili. 34 This Hudibras. . by the 
Furies, left Perdue. a1716 Soutn Seri. (1727) VI. xit. 418 
If a Man is always upon his Guard, and (as it were) stands 
perdieu at his Heart, to spy when Sin begins to peep out in 
these first Inclinations. 1767 Sterne Ty. Shandy 1X. xvi, 
Bridget stood perdue within, with her finger and her thumb 
upon the latch, benumb'd with expectation. 1837 WHiTtock, 
etc, Bk, Trades (1842) 287 Overtaken in his solitary career, 
lying ‘perdue’ behind some tree, or bush. 1884 J/anch. 
Weekly Times 11 Oct. 4/6 Prohably in the village inn a 
skilful] penny-a-liner is lying Jexdz..to get a scrap of their 
conversation. 

b. Hidden away; concealed ; out of sight, with- 
drawn from sight. Now usually as Fr., spelt peraze 
or ~erdue according to gender. (a) Of persons. 

1701 J. Pintips Splemdid Shilling (1715)6 This Caitif. .oft 
Lies perdue in a Nook or gloomy Cave. 1754 RicHarRpson 
Grandison (1781) I. xxv. 174 Mr. Greville was not gone out 
of town, hut intended to lie perdue. 1819 Scotr Leg. 
Montrose xiv, Hold..We must hie perdue, if possible. 1855 
Cartyte A/ise,, Prinzenraub (1857) IV. 345 They seek 
shelter in a cavern, stay there perdue for three days. 1855 
Brownine /nstauns Tyrannus ii, All iu vain! Gold and 
jewels I threw, Still he couched there perdue. 1870 Miss 
BrouGuton Red as Rose xiv, She has been lying Jerdue,.. 
deeply buried in the unwonted luxury ofa French novel. 

(6) Of things, qualities, ete. 

1758 Alisc. in Ann. Reg. 373/2 The ingenious author tells 
us..the general's intention remains Jerdu. 1809 W. IrvinG 
Knuickerb. 1. ti. (1849) 150 A host of honest, good-fellow 
qualities..which had lain perdue. 1876 Besant & Rice 
Gold, Butterfly Prol. i, Hidden in the belt of each, or 
carried Jerd/z in the trouser’s-pocket. 1893 Setous Trav. S. 
&. Africa 441 [It] had lain perdu in my head all that time. 

+B. sé. Obs. [Partly short for sevztinel perdue 
or F. exfanls perdus, see below, 2¢; partly elliptical 


or contextual uses of the phrases in A. 3: cf. 
c1600 Bacon Afol. conc. La, Essex 61 Madame..you 

haue put me like one of those that the Frenchmen call 
Exnfans perdis, that serue on foote before horsmen.] 

tl. = Sentinel perdue, A.1a. Obs. rare. 

1611 ‘Tourneur Ath. Trag. 1. vi, I would you would 
relieue me, for I am So heauie that I shall ha’much adoe To 
stand out my perdu. 

+2. A soldier placed in a position of special 
danger, as an outlying sentinel, or ordered on 
some hazardous enterprise, as to act as scout or 
skirmisher, lead in an assault, etc., and hence con- 
sidered as vittnally lost or in a desperate case. Odés. 

1605 SHaks. Lear iv. vii. 35 (Quarto) To watch, poor 
Perdu With this thin helme. 1614 C. Brooke 7 rag. 
Rich. [1 xiii, The centynels are plac’t; ferdu's are sent. 
1632 B. Jonson Magn. Lady ni.iv, Your old Perdues, who, 
after time, do think..that they are shot-free. 1638 A/ass. 
Hist. Collect. Ser. 1. VI. 6 Having..laid out our pardues, 
we betook ourselves to the guard, 1648 in Rushw. //¢s¢. 
Coll. iv. II. 1173 Our Purdues lie so near the Enemy, as to 
hear them discourse. 168: L. Appison Disc. Zangiter 7 The 
Earl in person every night laid Perdues to prevent Surprisals, 
1706 Puittips, A Perdue, a Sentinel or Soldier plac’d in an 
advanced and dangerous Post. 

fig. a164x Sucktnc Completion Writing Shaks. Poems 
(1646) 30 Out of the bed the other fair hand was On a green 
sattin quilt.. There lay this pretty perdue, safe to keep The 
rest o’ th’ body that lay fast asleep. 

+b. collectively. The body of troops on outpost 


duty; the watch, guard. Ods. 

1622 T. Scott Bele. Pismire 31 Such are the Guard, the 
Sentinell, the Watch, the Perdu for the Common-wealth. 
1654 H. L’Estrance Chas. [ (1655) 69 During this siege, 
there was taken by the English perdu, a French man fetc.]. 

te. Al. = Fortorn Hore [F. exfants perdus] ; 
a body of soldiers selected for a specially hazardous 
military duty. Ods. 

¢16x0 Sir J. Mecvit AZent, (1683) 15 The King..sent a 
numher of Infantry Perdews to his Trenches, to bring on the 
Skirmish. 1611 Cotar.s. v. Perdu, Enfans perdus, perdus: 
or the forlorne hope, of a campe (are commonly Gentlemen 
of Companies). 1614 SytvestER Bethudia's Rescue v. 327 
Two thousand Perduz first Give bravely th’ Onset. 1656 
Biount Glossogr., Perdues,..the forlorn hope of a Camp,.. 
are so called, because they are given for lost men, in respect 
of the danger of their service. 

+. transf. One who acts as a watcher, scout, 


or spy. Ods. (From 3a.) 

1639 Futter Holy IVar v. xxit. 267 Poland. .lying constant 
perdue of Christendome against the Tartarian. 1650 — 
Pisgak i. 57 Shepheards lying constant Perdues in defence 
of their flocks. a@ 1661 — Worthies, Northuimbld, ww (1662) 
314 The Sheriffs... who in effect, lay constant Perdues 
against the neighbouring Scots. @1700 B. E. Dict, Cant. 
Crew s.v. Budge, Standing Budge,c. The Thieves Scout 
or Perdu. 21734 Nortu £xamt, u. iv. § 116 (1740) 292 Sir 
William Waller the Perdue, was the Discoverer..and, by 
his Diligence, the Man taken and sent to Newgate. : 

+e. ¢ransf. A person in a lying or crouching 
posture. Obs. rare. 

1681 Cotton IVond. Peak (ed. 4) 33 Eccho tir'd with 
posting, does refuse To carry to th’ inquisitive Perdu’s That 
couchant lye above, the trembling news. 

+3. A morally abandoned person; a desperado; 


a profligate, a rouc. Obs. 
1612 CHapman Widdowes T. 11. i. Wks, 1873 III. 23 Profane 
Ruffins, Squires to Bawds & Strumpets,..Debaucht perdu’s. 
+ Perdu, perdue,v. Oés. rare. [f. prec. sb.] 
1. iztr. (with 24). To lie perdi, act the part of 
a sentinel perdi, act warily. 


| 


PERDURABLE. 


1656 S. H. Gold. Law 33 Thus the Lord Fairfax did no 
wrong; but wisely Sentiuel’d and Perdu'd it to prevent 
Surprisals, and the hetter to surprize his Surprizers. 

2. trans. (refl.) To place in ambush, hide. 

1658 R, Franck Worth. Weim. (1821) 61 An ordinary Artist 
may kill a trout, provided he purdue himself at a reasonable 
distance. 

+ Perdu'ce,v. Obs. [ad. L. perdiic-ée to lead, 
bring through, f. PEn- 1+ dacéve to lead.] trans. 
To bring on, lead on; to induce. 

1570 Foxe A. § M. (ed. 2) 1932/1 You might easely be 
perduced to acknowledge oneChurch with vs. 1610 GuILLim 
Heraldry 1, xvii. (1660) 205 By the motion of the Feet our 
hodies are perduced from place to place. 1657 Tomtinson 
Renou's Disp. 298 Exsiccating ulcers and perducing them 
toaskar. 1665 Harvev Advice agst, Plague 26 Carbuncles 
-.easily perduced to a Jaudable maturation. 

So + Perdu'ction fad. L. Zerduction-em, n. of 
action from ferdicére]. Obs. rare—°. 

1656 Birount Glossogr., Perduction, a bringing or leading 


through. 
(ad. L. perduellis a 


+ Perduell. Obs. rare-9, 
public or private enemy, f. Per through + deeds 
a pansion |; 


1623 Cockeram, Perduell, a strong stubborne enemie. 

Perduellion (pdidizjelian). Rom. and Sc. 
Law, [ad. L. perduellion-em, f. perduellis: see 
prec.] Hostility against the state or government ; 
treason. (Ods. in Sc. Law.) 

1533 Betrenpen Livy 1. x. (S. T. S.) 60 This law of per- 
duellioun was of maist horribil cryme. 1693 Afo/. Clerey 
Scot. 61 On the 13th of October 1582. the Assembly of the 
Church at Edenburg, did by an Act approve of that pere 
duellion [the Capture of the King], 1774 Br. Haruirax 
Anal, Rom, Law({1795) 130 The punishment of Perduellion 
was 1, Ultimunt Supplicium, or Natural Death of the 
Criminal. 1818 Scott //rt. ALid?, xii, 1 am of opinion .. 
that this rising. .to take away the life of a reprieved man, 
will prove little better than perduellion. 

So + Perdu‘ellism [a. Fr. ferduellisme ‘Treason 
against Prince or Countrey’ (Cotgr.)]. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Perduellion, or Perduellisnt, treason 
against the King or Country, ene 

{Perdulous in Johnson, copied in later Dicts. ; 
spurious word (misprint for PENDULOUS).] 

Perdun(e, obs. form of Parpon. 

Perdurability (poidiierabi'liti). Also 5 
-blyte, -blete, -bylyte. [In ME. a. OF. fav-, 
perdurablete (12th c.in Godef.). The mod. word is 
a new formation from Aerdurable.] The quality 
of being perdurable; continuons duration ; everlast- 
ingness ; permanence. In mod. use chiefly in PAz/os. 

¢€1374 Cuaucer Boeth, u, pr. vii. 45 (Camb. MS.) Natheles 
..as many yeeres as ther-to may be multyplyed ne may nat 
certes ben comparysoned to the perdurahlyte pat is endeles. 
as alee Sowdle (Caxton 1483) 1v. xxiii 69 ‘This is nought 
in thyn choys, nouther qualite ne quantite, ne perdurabylyte 
of thy peyne. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 345/2 That by that 
forme the perdurahlele of theire Goddes sholde be shewed. 

1865 Mitt £xam. Hamilton 192 Something which is dis- 
tinguished from our fleeting impressions hy what, in Kantian 
language, is called Perdurability, @1873 — Ess. Relig. 
(1874) 200 Substance is but a general name for the per- 
durahility of attributes, 1877 Bowen Mod. Philos. xv. 269 
What is this necessary axtom.. hut the perdurability of 
material substance ? ; 

Perdurable (paiditerab’l, parsditirab’l), a. 
Also 5-6 par-. [a. OF. Zer-, pardurable (12th c. 
in Godef.) = Pr. perdurable, It. perderabile, ad. 
late L. perdiirabilis (Boeth.), f. perdiivare: see 
PERDURE and -BLE. Very rare from 21660 to 
1800, and by Johnson considered obs. ; common 
again in 19thc.] Enduring continuously, lasting, 
permanent; everlasting, as measured by human 


life or human history. 

cx2s0 (implied in PerpuraBiy]. ¢1374 CHaucer Soeth. nu. 
met. i. 27 (Camb. MS.) Isit certeyn and establyssed by lawe 
perdu pat nothinge bat is engendred nys stedefast ne 
estable. 1387-8 T. Usk Zest. Love 11, viii. (Skeat) 1. 87 The 
thank of a people. .procedeth of no wyse jugement ; never is 
it stedfast pardurable. 1430-40 Lypc. Bochas vi. Prol. 
(1558) 1b, For to make our names perdurable. c1460 
Fortescue Ads. & Lim. Mon. xiv. (1885) 142 Perdurahle 
livelod ffor the sustentacion off his estate. @1548 Hatt 
Chron., Hen. VI 141 b, Gain is not alwaies perdurahle, nor 
losse alwaies continuall. 1599 SHaxs. Hex. V, 1v. v.7 O 
perdurable shame, let’s stab our selues. 1645 Mitton Coéast. 
Wks. 1738 I. 305 What thing in the nature of a Covenant 
shall bind the other to such a perdurable mischief? 1806 
H. Sippons Maid, Wife, §& Widow 1. 204 A friendship 
.. of a more perdurahle nature than a thousand of those 
which are daily moulded out of bows, smiles, curtesies. 
1814 SoutHEy Roderick xvi. 287 Leaving a name perdurable 
onearth. 1865 Mitt Eran, Hamilton 199 The existence 
of a perdurable hasis of sensations. 1880 T. HopcGkin 
ltaly & Inv. wi. viii. 11, 540 [That] so vast and perdurable 
a structure as the Roman Empire could utterly perish. 

b. esp. (in theological lang.) Everlasting, eter- 

nal, as opposed to things of this world and of time. 

1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7. #1 The blissful lif that is per- 
durable. cx14g0 JZerliz 93 In soche maner that thow lese 
not tbe lif perdurable. @1536 Calisto § Melis. in Haz). 
Dodstley 1. 64 The mighty and perdurable God be bis gure 
1657-82 Evetyn Hist. Relig. (1850) I. ili. § 5. 248 The 
material and perishing substance can never comprehend 
what is immaterial and perdurable, 1882-3 in Schaff's 
Encycel. Relig. Know/l, Wil. 2525/1 The separate and per- 
durable personality of man. ; 

ec. Of material things: Able to withstand wear 


or decay ; imperishable; fasting indefinitely. 


PERDURABLENESS. 


¢ 1374 Cuavcer Socth, t. pr. i, 2 (Camb. MS.) Hyr clothes 
weeren maked of riht delye thredes and subtil craft of 
perdurable matere. 1586 Ferne las. Gentrie u. 20 Black 
..is the most perdurahle of all other colours. 1604 SHaxs. 
Oth. 1. iii. 343, 1 confesse me knit to thy deseruing, with 
Cahles of perdurable toughnesse, 1624 Heyrwoop Gunaik, 
VL Having perdurahle monuments raised to her as well 
in Babilon as in Athens. 18:6 Soutney Lay of Laureate 
xiv, Sculpture there had done her fitting part, Bidding the 
forms perdurahle arise Of those great Chiefs. 1849 JAMES 
Woodmax xix, 1 am of granite..hard and perdurable. 

Hence Perdu'rableness (rare), the quality of 
being perdurable ; perdurability. 

1628 Coxe Ox Litt. 1. i § 11 Our Author speaketh here 
of the amplenesse, and greatnesse of the estate, and not of 
the perdurablenesse of the same. 1727 in Baitey vol, II. 
1858 Sat. Rev. 13 Mar. 259/1 One more proof of the per- 
durableness of aristocracies. 

Perdurablete, obs. form of PERDURABILITY. 

Perdurably see prec.), adv. Also3 par-. [f. 
PERDURABLE a. + -LY 2, or directly after the OF. 
adv. pardurablemen?.} In a perdurable manner; 
permanently, lastingly ; everlastingly, eternally. 

crzgo O. Kent, Serm. in O. E. Misc. 31 Ne for bo litle 
sennen, bet no man hine ne mai loki nis noon deseule]rd 
pardurahleliche fram gode, ne fram holi chereche. ¢ 1374 
Cuaucer Soeth, v. pr. iv. 128 (Camb. MS.) Thilke same 
symple forme of man bat is perdurahlely in thedyuyne thoght. 
aso Ant. de la Tour (1868) 70 That she wolde not late 
hem reyne euer in that synne, to be loste perdurahly. 1509 
Hawes /’ast. Pleas. \Percy Soc.) 208 That after your lyfe 
frayle and transitory You may than live in joye perdurahly. 
1603 SHaks. Meas. for WV. ui. i. 115 If it were damnable, .. 
Why would he for the momentarie tricke Be perdurahly 
finde? 1872 P. Bayne Days of Fezbel 1. i. 3 Promise- 
words..should be like to those Left perdurahly graven in 
the rock By Sidon’s cunning workmen. 

Perdurance (paidiiierins). Now rare. [a. 
obs. F. par-, perdurance (15-16th c.), f. pardurant 
pr. pple.: see -ANcE.} Permanence, duration. 

1508 Fisher Pent. Ps. al Whs. (1876) 194 Ferre aboue 
the perduraunce of heuens, or of the erth. 1592 Wryrtey 
Armorie, Ld. Chandos 30 We..high honors plant as if 
perdurance had promised contiauall showring. a 1650 May 
Satir, Puspy (1657) 59 Or else erect new Castles in the Air, 
and strengthen their foundation with half an hours perdur- 
ance longer then the former. 1875 Veitcn Lucretius 76 
Space, Time, Cause, Identity, Perdurance, and other notions. 

Perdu rant, 2. rare—'. [ad. L. perdirant-en, 
pr. pple. of perdiirdre to PERDURE: see -AnT. Cf. 
obs, F. perdurant (16the. in Godef.).} Lasting, 
continuous, permanent. 

1872 Bracxie Lays Sligh?. 44 Nature hates perdurant 
peace. 

+ Perdurate, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. perdurare 
(see next) + -ATE3.] = PERDURE v, 

1§.. Christmas Carols (Percy Soc.) 37 Christe, Secret in 
forme of hread, In mydst of us shall perdurate. 

Perduration (pidiuré-fan). arch. [Noun of 
action f. L. perdiirdre to Perpure: cf, late L. 
perdnratio (Gloss. Cyril. in Quicherat), and obs, 
F. perduration.) The action of cnduring in- 
definitely; continuous duration, continuance. 

1g08 FisHer Penit. Ps. cii, Wks. (1876) 197 Almyghty 
god..hauynge euerlastynge perduracyon, without begyn- 
nynge, without ende. 1603 Harsxet Pop. [mpost. 116 To 
multiply the torments of helfire upon any Devil, unto 
immensity of weight and Infinity of Perduration. 1658 
Prituies, Perduration, ..a lasting very long. 1825 Slackw. 
Mag. XVIII. 286 Happily such perduration of good or ill 


can be inflicted only in a fairy tale. 

Perdure (peidiie1), v Now rare. {[a. obs. 
F. par-, perdurer, ad. L. perdurdare, f. PER- 2+ 
dirdre to hardcn, endure, f&. dérus hard.] éntr. 
To continue, endure, last on. 

¢ 1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 254 3¢ wole not redresse 

e@ mowthe sour dedys mortal but therin don perdure. 
1590 GREENWoop Answ. Def Read Prayers 27 Yt was the 
chief part of their office, to perdure in the worde and prayer. 
1854 Hickox Mental Philos. 76 The mind perdures while 
its energizing may construct a thousand lines. ; 

Hence Perduring ///. a., lasting, enduring con- 
tinuously. 

rg0r Douctas Pal. Hon. Epil. 6 Thy Maiestie mot haue 
eternallic. . Felicitie perdurand in this eird. a 1600 Flodden 
F, vii. (1664) 68 Sadin perduring peace remain. 1890 J. 
Skinner Dissert. Metaphysics 109 The Soul is revealed 
intuitively as a perduring living agent or entity. 

Perdy, -dye, obs. forms of ferdze, PARDIE. 

Pere, obs. f. Pair, Pear, Peer, Perri, PerRy!, 
Prer. Pereago, obs. form of PiraGua, 

Peregal, variant of ParEGAL Oés., equal. 

Peregrin, variant of PEREGRINE. 

+Peregrinage. 0s. rare. [ad. med.L. 
peregrinaginm (1236 in Du Cange=feregrindatio), 

f. peregrin-us (see PEREGRINE) + -dgtzeme, ad. 
Romanic -agyio, -age: see -AGE. Godef. gives 
one instance of Adrégrinage in ¥., but only of early 
16th ¢c.] = PEREGRINATION, PILGRIMAGE (q. v.). 

130 dyenb. 187 Vele men makep to god sacrefices of 


uestinges, of peregrinages, of ssarpnesses of hodye. [F7” 
orig. (MS. Cott. Cleop. A 5 If. 141), sacrifices de ieuner, de 


pelerinages.] 

+ Pe'regrinancy. Oés. rare—'. [f. L. pere- 
grinant-em, pr. pple. of peregrinadrt: see next and 
-ANCY.] Sojourning ; pilgrimage. 

1674 Stavetey Kom. Horseleach (1769) 280 The Church in 
thts world is..in a state of peregrinancy and militancy. 
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Peregrinate (pe'régrinzt), z. 
erron, peri-.) [f. L. peregrinat-, ppl. 
peregrinari to sojoum or travel abroad, f. ere- 
grin-us foreign, a foreigner: see PEREGRINE. Cf. 
F. pérdgriner, Sp. peregrinar, It. peregrinare, to 
go on pilgrimage.] zztr. To travel, journey. 

1593 NASHE Christ's 7.28 That Sepulcher .. which you 
perigrinate to adore. 1632 Lituncow Trav. 1 2 They haue 
perigrinated to know the life of States. 1793 W. Roserts 
Looker-on No. 39 (1794) Il. 82 It is of late the custom to 
peregrinate hy night. 1812 Scotr Let. to F. B.S. Morritt 
12 Oct. in Lockhart, We peregrinated over Stanmore, and 
visited the Castles of Bowes..and Brougham. 1864 London 
Soc. V1. 392 She peregrinated calmly in a piached bonnet. 

b. To sojourn in a foreign country. 

1755 JouNson, Peregrinate,..to live in foreign countries. 

c, frans. To travel along or across; to traverse. 

1835 Fraser's Mag. XI. 33 Vhe path I was about to 

eregrinate was .. hackneyed beyond conception. 1878 

Esant & Rice Ceha's Ard, VW. xvii. 271, I pick up rags 
and tatters of information as I peregrinate the streets. 1885 
G, Merepitu Diana of Crossways 11. ii. 55 He could have 
wished himself peregrinating a bridge. 

Hence Pe‘regrina:ting. v4/. sé. and Af/.a. 

1611 Cotcr., Pelerinant, peregrinating, wandering, or , 
going on Pilgrimage. 1895 Eucexia pe Acton Vans of 
Desert 1. 293 Not one thought was bestowed upon the 
peregrinating culprits. 1862 West, Rev. Jan. 65 Pere- 
grinating hishops produce no effect upon them. 

Pe-regrinate, a. rare. [f. L. feregrinat-us 
having travelled or sojourned abroad, pa. pple. of 
peregrinari.} Foreign-fashioned, having the air 
of one who has lived or travelled abroad. (A 
purposely pedantic term put by Shakspere into the 
mouth of Holofernes; thence taken by Lytton.) 

1988 Soaks. L. LZ. L. v.15 Ped...He is too picked, too | 
spruce, too affected, too odde, as it were, too peregrinat, as 
I may call it, Curaé. A most singular and choise Epithat. | 
1853 Lytt0n Wy Nowe! Liv, Imagine this figure, grotesque, | 
peregrinate, and to the eye of a peasant, certainly diabolical. 

Peregrination (pe:regrinci-fan).  [a. F. pdrd- | 
grination (12th and 16thce. in Littré), or ad. L. 
feregrindion-emt, n. of action from feregrindri to 
PEREGRINATE. Cf. It. peregrinazione, Sp. pere- 
grinacion.) 

1. The action of travelling in foreign lands, or of 
joumeying from land to land; hence, by extension, 
of travelling from place to place. | 

a 1548 Hat Chron., Hen. [V 19 His daily peregrinacion 
in the desert, felles and craggy mountains of [Wales} 
@ 1550 in Boorde's [ntrod. Knowl, (1870) Forewords 23 The 
Perégrination of Doctor Boarde. 1604 E. G[rimstoxe] 
D'Acosta's Hist. Indies vu. iv. 505 Vhis going forth and 
peregrination of the Menicaines, will happily seeme like to 
that of Egypt. 1650 Howett For. Traz. (Arh.) 1x Amongst 
those many advantages, which conduce to enrich the mind 
with variety of Knowledge, .. Peregrination, or Forraine 
Travell is none of the least. 1763 Jounson Life Ascham 
Wks. IV. 626 The purse of Ascham was not equal to the 
expence of peregrination. 1818 Scott //r?. MidZ i, Before 
they had advanced far on their peregrination. 

b, With @ and f/. A course of travel (properly 
abroad); a journey, esp. on foot; a perambulation; 
in f/. = travels. Also, A narrative of travels. 

1548 Hoorer Ten Commandm., x. 167 How light so euer 
this vngodlie people make there gaddynges or peregrina- 
tions: they shalbe culpahle and accomptable for as many 
faultes, as is donne by his familie throwghe his absence. 1585 
T. Wasuincton tr. Nicholay's Voy... 1. 1 The nauigations 
and peregrinations Orientals of Nicholas. 1604 E. G{rim- 
sTonE] D'Acosta’s Hist. [ndies wu, xxvii. 202 The Peregrina. 
tion which I have written, 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 130 
® 4 The vicious Habits and Practises that he had been used 
to in the Course of his Peregrinations. 1777 Rosertson 
Hist, Azer. 1. 31 The wild fanaticism..first incited men 
to enter upon those long and dangerous peregrinations. 
1820 W, Irvinc Sketch Bk, 1. 151 My peregrinations 
ahout this great metropolis. 1853-8 Hawthorne Eng. 
Note-Bks. (1879) 11. 321 [He] recently published a book of 
his peregrinations. 

+c. A going as a pilgrim; a pilgrimage. Odés. 

1528 Roy Aede me (Arb.) 106 Hathe Englond soche 
stacions Of devoute peregrinacions As are in Fraunce and 
Italy? a@xssz Letaxn /tix. IV. 71 [Throgmorton] his 
Father. .dyedin Peregrination going to Hierusalem. 1637~ 
50 Row //ist. Atré (Wodrow Soc.) 75 Workes of supereroga- 
tion, meritis, pardones, perigrinationeis, and stationeis. 

+d. The migration or transplantation of a 


plant, etc. zo another country. Oés. vare. 

1679 Evetyn Sylva (ed. 3) xxv, Concerning the Peregrina- 
tion of that tree [Elm] into Spain. 

e. fig. A systematic going through a subject, 
writing, course of study, etc. £ The ‘pilgrim- 
age’ or ‘journey’ of life: see 2b. 

1615 Crooxe Body of Wan 197 Being ariued at this place 
in the tract of my <Anatomicall Perigrination. 1653 R. 
Mason Commend. Let. in Bulwer's Anthropomet., When 
first I cast up this account of your ingenious peregrination 
through the world. 1717 L. Hower Desiderius (ed. 3) 126 
Modesty..is absolutely necessary to he retain’d thro’ the 
whole Course of our Peregrination till we arrive at the Love 
of God. ow... Gan 

+2. A sojourning in a foreign land; the condition 
of dwelling as a sojourner; sojourn. Oés. or arch. 

1630 R.N. tr. Camden's Hist. Eliz. 125 If he [the Czar] 
should.. he constrained. .to leave his country, she promised 
..toreceiue. . him. .with all honour worthy so great a Prince, 
..to assigne unto him a convenient place for his perigrina- 
tion. @ 1638 Meve HWes, (1672) 597 [The] 430 years of the 
Peregrination {in Egypt] Exod. 12. [40]. The 40 years 
travatl in the Wilderness. 1692 Bentiey Boyle Lect. vi. 


(Also 6-7 | 
stem of | 


PEREGRINE. 


191 "Emdnuta és avOpwrovs Ocov, a Peregrination of a God 
among men. 1697 Be. Patrick Cov, E.cod. vi. 4 He thinks 
the Peregrination of the Fathers is attrihuted here to the 
Children. 


b. fig. Man’s life on earth viewed as a ‘sojourn in 
the flesh’. 


Often associated with the sojourn or ‘ tabernacling’ of the 
Israelites in the desert; hence in later use passing into the 
notion of ‘pilgrimage *, and so of the ‘journey * through life, 
as a fig. sense of 1. {In quot. 1523, prob. referring to 
Lydgate’s transl. of le Pelerinage de Vie humaine.) 

1523 SKELTON Garl, Laurel 1221 Of Mannes Lyfe the 
Peregrynacioun, He did translate, enterprete, and disclose. 
1549 Compl. Scot. Prol. 18 The schort tyme of this oure 
fragil peregrinatione. 1585 Asp. Sanpys Seri. ix. ? 19 The 
Israelites dwelt in tents, vucertaine of their abode, euer 
readie to shift: wherehy they represent vnto vs our pere- 
grination in this mortalitie. 1626 Donne Serm., Ps. xe. 14 
(1640) 808 The Saints..pray that God would powre down 
vpon vs graces for our Peregrination here, as He hath done 
a them in their Station there. 1702 C. MATHER Magn. 

Ar. UL iW. xxviii, (1852) 506 In the eighty third year of his 
peregrination. 1733 P. SHaw tr. Bacon's Philos. Whs., 
Wisd. Ancients 1. 573 Thro’ all the Journey and Peregrina- 
tion [ix itinere sive peregrinatione) of human Life. 

te. transf. A place of sojourn. Obs. rare—'. 

1609 Bisce (Douay) Wisd. xii. 7 They might receive a pere- 
grination [Gr. azoxcav, nde. peregrinationem] worthie of 
the children of God, which is a land of al most deare to thee. 

Peregrinator (pe‘régrinzite:). Now only 
affected. [a. L. peregrindlor, agent-n. from fere- 
grindri to PEREGRINATE.} One who peregrinates; 
a traveller in foreign lands, or (loosely) from place 
to place; a pilgrim; a wanderer. 

1610 Chester's Trt. (1844) Address 10 Like a poore Pere- 
grinator..contented to passe through the Purgatorie of the 
Printing-house. 1668 M. Casauson Credulity 66 He makes 
himself a great peregrinator, to satisfie his Curiosity. 
1819 W. Taycor in Monthly Rev. LXXXVIIL. 501 Careful 
to record facts of practical utility to future peregrinators. 
1829 T. L. Peacock Misfort. Elphin xii, More materials for 
absorhing thought, than the most zealous peregrinator, ..is 
likely to have at once in his mind. ae: 

Hence Pe-regrina:tory a., rare, characteristic of 
a peregrinator; moving from place to place. 

1773 Observ. Pres. St. Poor 107 There are among them 
some unquestionably honest and commendably industrious... 
accustomed to that peregrinatory mode of living. 


Peregrine, peregrin (pe'régrin), a. and sd. 
Forms; 4-5 peregryn(e, (6 pelegryne), perry- 
gryne, 7 perigrine, 6- peregrine, 7- -grin. 
[ad. L. fevegrin-us coming from foreign parts, 
foreign, a foreigner, f. pereger that is abroad or on 
a journey, /eregre adv., abroad, to or from 
foreign parts, f. per through + ager field, territory, 
land, country; cf. F. peregrin adj., migratory, 
foreign (16th c.), sb. a pilgrim, in Oresme @1400 
(Godef.). In Eng. found ftrst, and until the 16th c. 
only, in the name of the faucon peregryn or pere- 
erine falcon, in OF, fautcon pelcrin (under the in- 
fluence of which Ld. Berners has faiwcon felegryne). 
The inherited form of L. Aeregrinus, through 
Romanic and OF., is Pirerm, q.v.} A. ad. 

1. Foreign, belonging to another cotntry; ont- 
landish, strange; importcd from abroad; also, 
t+ foreign, extraneous, or alicn to the matter in hand 
(0bs.). Peregrine lone (med.L. tonus peregrintus), 
name of one of the Gregorian ‘ tones’ or chants. 

¢ 1530 L. Cox Ahez. (1899) 52 Other prohemes (whiche. .are 
hot set out of the very mater it selfe)..are called peregrine 
or straunge prohemes. c¢1540 Pilger. 7. 188 in Thynne's 
Al nimadz, (1865) 82, I toke him to he a straunger s..we ware 
both perrygryne. 1574 IlELLowrs Gueuara'’s Fam. Ep. 
(1577) 165 You aske me histories so straunge and peregrine, 
that my wittes may not in any wise hut needes go on 
pilgrimage. 1585 Sir J. Menvir Let.in Wodrow Soc. Misc. 
11844) I. 439 Mr. Craig to preach openly against the 
Peregrine ministers, 1609 Doutann Oraith. Microl. 35 
There is another Tone, which many call the Peregrine, or 
strange Tone,..it is very seldome vsed in our Harmony. 
1679 Evetyn Sylva xxiv. (ed. 3) 119 Our Damasco-Plum, 
Quince, Medlar, Figue,..as well as..several other Peregrine 
trees. 1728 Morcan Algiers I. Pref. 25 Matters of so 
peregrine and grotesk a Nature as this [History], 1831 
Gen. P. Tuompson £-xerc. (1842) I. 333 Some persons have 
declared the style of the author [Bentham] to be..occasion- 
ally peregrine and difficult. 1893 Working Mens’ Coll. Frni. 
Oct. 259 In my own small garden I have four peregrine 
species of grass. 

2. Astrol. Of a planet: Situated in a part of the 
zodiac where it has none of its essential dignities, 

1588 J. Harvey Disc. Prodl. 108 Jupiter..extolled, and 
preferred aboue Saturne, who at that instant is Peregrine, 
and out of all his essentiall dignities. 1663 Drypen IVild 
Gallant Prol. 26 Venus, the lady of that house, I find Is 
Peregrine. 1706 Puitties s. v., Among Astrologers, a Planet 
is said to he peregrine, when found in a Sign or Place of 
Heaven, where it has none of its five Essential Dignities, 
viz. House, Exaltation, Triplicity, Term, or Face. 1819 J. 
Witson Compl. Dict. Astrol. 168 The lord of the house 
heing combust, retrograde or peregrine. 

+8. Upon a pilgrimage; upon one’s travels; 
travelling abroad. Oés. A : 

1655 M. Carter Hon. Rediv, (1660) 209 Certain peregrine 
Christians going to visit the Holy Sepulchre. 1658 Ospors 
Adv. Son Wks. (2673) 55, Lam not much unwilling to give 
way to peregrine motion for a time. 1768 STERNE Sent. 
Journ. (1778) 1. 25 (Desobligeant) The whole army of 
peregrine martyrs; more especially those travellers who set 


‘ out upon their travels. .under the direction of governors. 
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PEREGRINITY. 


4, Peregrine falcon (also 4-5 faucon pere- 
gryn(e, 6 fawcon pelegryne, and sce B. 3): 
a typical species of falcon (Falco peregrinus) of 
very wide distribution, and formerly held in the 
greatest esteem for hawking. 

There are numerous local races, varieties, or sub-species, 
some of which, as the American peregrine or Duck-hawk 
(Falco axatum) and the Australian /. sclanogenys, are by 
many ornithologists ranked as distinct species. 

[The name is merely an Englishing of the med.L. falco 
peregrinus (used ¢€1250 by Albertus Magnus De Animal. 
xxuu, vill, Falconum genus quod vocatur peregrinum); the 
Fr, is fancou pélerin (used ¢ 1263 by Brunetto Latini); It. 
JSalcone pellegrino (13th c.); all meaning ‘pilgrim falcon’; 
so called because the young were not, like the #/daces, 
niais, or Eyas hawks, taken from the nest (which is usually 
built on an inaccessible crag or precipice), but caught on 
their passage or ‘pilgrimage’ from their breeding-place: 
‘faucons que om apele pelerins, parce que mes ne trueve 
son nif, ains est pris aussi comme en pelerinage’, Brunet. Lat. 
Trésor cl. (ed. Chabaille 202), Hence also the name 
passage-hawk; in Eng. transl. of Buffon, pilerimn falcon 
ortawk. (See also Haccarp sé.)] 

€1386 Cnaucer Sgr.'s T. 420 A flaucon peregryn {7z. ». 
-gryne] thanne semed she Of fremde Land. 1486 Bs. Sz. 
Albans Diijb, Ther is a Fawken peregryne. And that is 
for an Erle. 1525 Lv, Berners /rorss. LI. xlvi. 159 Fawcons 
pelegrynes, that haue stande and rested longe on the perche 
hath grete desyre to flye abrode. 1575 ‘Turberv. Fadconric 
33 Of the Haggart Falcon, and why she is called the 
Peregrine, or Haggart. 1774 Gotvsm, Nat. //ist. V. 121 
‘The peregrine falcon does not ioult till the middle of 
August. 1843 Yarrece //ést, Birds 1.32 ‘The great docility 
of the Peregrine Falcon, and the comparative ease with 
which the birds are procured, has rendered them the most 
frequent objects of the falconer’s care and tuition. 1875 W. 
MeIiwraitu Guide Wigtownshire 139 These precipices are 
frequented by the peregrine falcon. 

Peregrin praetor [L. praetor peregrinus], a 
second preetor appointed at Rome B.c. 47, to 
administer justice between Roman citizens and 
peregrins, or between peregrins themselves: see B. 1. 

1880 Muirncap Gaius 1. § 6 The two praetors, the urban 
and the peregrin. 

B. sd. 1. A sojonrner ina foreign laud ; a person 
residing in a place where he is a stranger or 
foreigner; now only in Rom. Anizg. A resident in 
ancicnt Rome not having the rights of citizenship, 
an alien denizen. 

1593 Bitson Gort. Christ's Ch. 7 Isaacand Jacob soiourned 
as strangers and peregrines first in the land of Canaan. 
21656 UssHer Anx. vi. (1658) 430 They were peregrines 
and strangers in the land of the Jews. 1675 Crowne 
Country Wit in. 47b, The great favours and honours you 
were pleas’d to confer on me, who am bi ta peregrine, 1880 
Muiruean Gaius1. § 68 Ifa woman who is a Roman citizen 
has by mistake mariied a peregrin as if he also were a 
citizen, she is permitted to prove cause of error. /did. 1v. 
§ 37 In the same way a peregrin feigns citizenship when he 
is pursuer in the same action. 

+2. A pilgrim; a traveller in a foreign land. Oés. 

1570 Foxe 4. §& Ad. (ed. 2) 468/1 In the which yeare 
were numbred of peregrines goyng in, and commyng out 
euery day at Rome, to the estimation of fiue thousand. 
1625 Purcuas Pélgrims 1x. vii. § 1 Here [Mecka] we found 
a _maruellous number of Strangers, and Peregrines or 
Pilgrims. 1654 Gayton Plas. Notcs 11. ut. 76 The story 
of an Outlandish Peregrine, or Traveller. 

3. = Leregrine falcon: sce A, 4. 

1555 Even Decades 283 ‘Vhere are also ierfalcons sakers 
and peregrines whiche were vnknowen to the ancient princes, 
1612 SELDEN ///ustr. Drayton's Poly-olb. v.85 Whether these 
here are the Haggarts (which they call Peregrin’s), or Falcon- 
gentles, 1 am no such Falconer to argue ; but this I know, 
that the reason of the name of Peregrin’s is giuen, for that 
they com from remote and vnknowne places. a 1661 FULLER 
Worthtics, Skropsh. 4'Vhe Aryes of Pembrook- shire, where 
Perigrines did plentifully breed. 1759 B. Martin Vaz, Hest. 
Eng. U. Pembroke 339 Excellent Fautcons, called Peregrins. 
1865 Kincstey //ervew. xx, Out of the reeds .. shot the 
peregrine. 

Peregrinity (perégriniti). [ad. F. péréer tnd 
(Rabelais 16the.), or ad. L. pevegrinilds the con- 
dition of a fevegvinus or foreigner: see -ITy.] 
The condition of being a foreigner or alien, esp. in 
Koman Antzg. (sec quot. 1880); tthe quality or 
fact of being foreign, foreignncss, outlandishness, 


strangeness (00s.). 

1sor G. Fretcurr Russe Commw. (Hakl. Soc.) 151 This 
causeth the Emperours to..be very warie for excluding of 
all peregrinitie that might alter their fashions. 1607 Scho/. 
Dise. agst. Antichr. 1. v.33 The affected peregrinitie of his 
straungeattire. 1774 Boswein Fraud. Lonr Hebrides 29 Aug.. 
He said to me..‘ these people, sir,..may have somewhat of 
a peregrinity in their dialect, which relation has augmented 
toa different language’. I asked him if peregriaity was an 
English word, He laughed and said, ‘No’. 1807 F. 
Wrancuam Serm, Transl, Script. 21 Stamped with idiotism 
or with peregrinity. 2880 MuiruiAo Gaius 566 Peregrinity, 
the condition of those who, being free, were neither citizens 
nor colonial or Junian I:tins, though possibly Roman sub- 
jects. 1900 Yrul. duc. Mar. 206/2 A mere concomitant of 
peregrinity. | ; . 

b. A sojotirn or journeytng abroad. 7aze. 

1851 CarivLe Sterling u. iv, Five health-journeys which.. 
he had to make in all. ‘ Five forced peregrinities’,  /d/c. 
vi, A new removal, what we call ‘his third peregrinity’, had 
to be decided on. 


|| Pereion, perwon (pérai-gn, pérz~n). Zool. 
{A factitions term intended to represent Gr. 
mepaiowy, mepawv, pr. pple. of meparovy ‘to carry 
across, transport’, crron, taken as ‘to walk about’. 
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' Later users of the term have more exactly trans- 
literated the reputed Gr. source as fevwon.] A 
name for the thorax in Crustacea, as bearing the 
ambulatory limbs. Cf. PLEon. Hence Perei‘o-, 
perw'opod, Pereio’-, perzwo’podite, onc of the 
ambulatory limbs attached to the pereion. 

1855 C. Spence Bate in Rep. Brit. Assoc. (1856) 27 Thoracic 
segments, (ervciox, from repatow to walk about: Acreioz, 
part which supports the walking legs. This and the following 
{flcon] are suggested instead of the old and incorrect 
synonyms of thorax, abdomen, &c.). Ibid. 35 The percio- 
poda, or walking feet.—‘lhis Includes the five posterior 
thoracic feet of authors. 1877 W. Tiiomson Voy. Challenger 
I. ii. 131 At the base of the first segment of the pereion. 
1877 Encycl. Brit. V1. 635/2 In the adult J/yszs, eight pairs 
of limbs (that is to say the five pairs of perefopodites or 
‘walking-feet ', and the three pairs of maxillipeds or ‘jaw- 
feet’) are all furnished with two branches. 1893 STEBBING 
Crustacca iv. 44 The trunk..is often called the pera:on, 
intended to signify the ambulatory part. /éid. 45 The 
possession of chelze is not confined to the first pair of so- 
called perazopods. 

t+ Pere-jonette; in 5 pereionet(t)je, also 
perionet = fear-jonel: see PEAR 5b. 5. 

1386 Cuaucer Afilier's T, 62 She was ful moore blisful 
on to see Than is the newe pereionette tree. [So 4 A/SS.; 
Camb. pere Ionete tre, Lausd. perionet tree.) 

Perell, obs. form of ParreL, PEARL, PERIL. 

Perella (pérela), perel'e (pérel). fad. F. 
perrelle, var. of parelle, L. parella: see PARELLIC.] 
The lichen Lecanora Parella, or the dye obtained 
from it. 

1783 Justamonp tr. Raynal’s Hist. Indies V. 230 The 
plant know'n by the name of Perella, which is made use of 
in dying scarlet. 1858 Simmonvs Dict. Trade, Perelle,a 
name for the crub’s-eye lichen, ..found on rocks in moun- 
tainous countries, which yields a purple dye. 

Peremint, Peremounte, obs. ff. PEpIMENT, 
PARAMOUNT, 

+t Perempt, v. Ciz7/ Law. Obs. rare. [f. L. 
perempt-, ppl. stein of perimive to destroy, cnt off, 
kill, etc.: see PeneMPTORY.] vas. To do away 
with, extinguish, quash (a legal process or suit). 
So + Pere‘mption O/s., quashing. 

1726 Ayuirre J’arergon 82 Nor is it any Objection to say, 
That the Instance of the Cause of Appeal is perempted by 
the Desertion of an Appeal. /d7d. 151 This Peremption of 
Instance was introduced in Favour of the Publick, lest Suits 
should otherwise le rendered immortal and perpetual. 

+t Pere‘mptor, a. (st.) Sc. Obs. Korms: 6 
-oir, -oure, 6-7-our, 7-8-or. [a. F. péveniploire 
(13the. in Littré), ad. L. peremptori-us PEREMP- 
Tory, Cf. F. exceplion péremploire in Littré.} = 
Peremptory, (Chiefly in Sc. Law.) 

¢1470 [implied in Peremptortv]. 1549 Compl. Scot. Ep. 6 
For falt of ane peremptoir conclusione. 1561 Reg. 7’772) 
Council Scot. 1.167 To propone all his defenssis peremp- 
touris and dilatouris, quhilkis thai will use. 3576 /dcd. 
Il. 540 In respect..that the samyn day wes peremptour. 
1582 /éid. 111. 503 His Majestie hes ordanit and appointit 
his court of justiciarie to be haldin. .assecund court peremp- 
toure to all personis arreistit to this present court. 1609 
Skene Reg. May., Forme Proces 111 This secund summons 
is peremptour. /é/d. 115 For ane peremptour exception 
proponed, and lawfully proven, causes the provoner therof, 
to be perpetually. absolved. 1721 Ramsay Coztent 193 The 
missive letter and peremptor bill Forbade them rest. 

b. ellipt, as sb. 
fence, or plea: see PEREMPTORY A. 1. 

1571 Bannatyne Froud, Traus. Scot, (1806) 110 So am not 
1 bound to answir thame, nor yit there accusatione, till that 
they give answir to my peremptour, 

Peremptorily (perém?torili), adv. [fPEREMP- 
TONY + -LY%.] In a peremptory manner; so as 
to preclude debate, discussion, or opposition. 

1. So as to fix or settle the matter; so as to 
decide the question; decisivcly, conclusively; so 
as to leave no doubt; definitely, positively. 
| 1513 Jas. 1V Let. to Hen. VIII 26 July in Hall Chron., 
Hen, 111 29h, Yhe sayd metyng of our and your com- 
missioners at the borders, was peremptorily appoyncted 
betwyxt you and vs, 1596 Bacon A/ax. §& Use Com. Laz 
1. (1635) 51 A fine.. barreth estates peremptorilie. 1677 GaLe 
Crt. Gentiles II. 1v. 500 What their sin was cannot be perem- 
torily determined. 1743 H. Warrore Lett. to A/lann I, 
Ixxiv. 266 Monday is fixed peremptorily. 1878 R. W. Darr 
Lect. Preach, vi. 165 The question cannot be determined 
peremptorily, 1882-3 Schafs Encyci. Relig. Knowl. Il. 
2473/2 The worship of saints and the doctrine of purgatory 
were peremptorily rejected as opposed to Scripture. 

b. In the way of a peremptory citation. 

159t GrEENE Dise, Coosnage (1592) 18 Thescitation shalbe 
peremptorily serued in his parish Church. 

ec. Intheway of ‘peremptory challenge’ (PEREMP- 
TORY 1); without giving a reason for the objection. 

1660 7rtal Regic. 33 You may Challenge five and thirty 
Peremptorily. If you go beyond; you know the Danger. 
1681 771al S. Colledge 21 Mr. Fust. Fones, Do you challenge 
him peremptorily, or with cause? 1708 J, CuaMBERLAYNE 
St. Gt. Brit. 1. 1. vi. (1737) 186 A prisoner may challenge 
35 of the Juries peremptorily in High-Treason. | 1874 
Chambers’ Encycl. V11.354/2 Those who, on being arraigned 
for felony,..peremptorily challenged more than twenty jurors, 

d. As at a peremptory time or in obedience to 
a peremptory order: without fail. 

1715 in Picton L'fool Alunic. Rec, (1886) Il. 19 Every 
Councill man that does not attend at two o’clock. or within 


+2, Absolutely, withont exception or question. 


A peremptory exception, de- | 


half an hour after two o'clock in the afternoon peremptorily. | 


| 


| 


PEREMPTORY. 


1626 Bacon Sylva § 400 Some Organs are so peremptorily 
necessary, that the Extinguishment of the Spirit doth 
speedily follow. 1683 Vittiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal 
un. i. (ed. 4) 25 This Song is peremptorily the very best that 
ever yet was Written. 1788 H. WaLroce Led. to Earl Straf- 
Jord 12Sept., September .. has hitherto been pereinptorily fine. 

+3. Determinedly; obstinately. Ods, 

¢ 1555 Haresrietp Divorce Hen. V/11 (Camden) 129 If he 
stood stiffly and peremptorily, he and his house lived ever 
alter in perpetual and public ignominie. 1661 Funerals 
Montrose in Marl, Misc. (Park) VII. 299 One who stuck 
peremptorily to the present marquis. 

4, Iu the way of positive belief or assertion ; 
with full assurance ; positively, dogmatically. 

1571 Gotpinc Calvin on Ps, li. 18 He speaketh not 
peremptorily, as though God rejected the sacrifyses. 1596 
‘SHaks. 1 Hen, JV, i iv, 472. 1638 Bakertr. Balzac's Lett. 
(vol. II.) 145 It is not fit..to affirme anything too peremp- 
torily. 1752 H. WatroLe Lett. (1846) I]. 457 Stone at 
first peremptorily denied having seen that bouk. 1822-34 
Good's Study Med. (ed, 4) 1. 341, I..have not yet employed 
it on a scale that enables me to speak peremptorily. 

In the way, or with an air, of positive 
command or the like; imperatively; imperiously. 

1630 Prynne Anti-Armin. 177 That which euery man is 

eremptorily bound to beleeue, must needs be true. 1677 

orneck Gt. Law Consid, iii. (1704) 60 It is he that per- 
emptorily commands this consideration. 1839 JAMES Louis 
A/V’, I. 139 The Swedes .. peremptorily insisted upon 
taking their departure. 1896 Gen. H. Porter in Century 
Mag. Nov. 29, I had to order him peremptorily to leave the 
hattery. . ? 

Peremptoriness (perémPtaiinés). [f. as 
prec. +-ni1Ss.] The quality or character of being 
peremptory; positiveness, absoluteness; concltisive- 
hess, imperativeness, assurance, dogmatism, im- 
perionsness; + fixed detcrmination, obstinacy, etc. 

1586 A. Day Exg. Sceretary u. (1625) 29 Finding by such 
peremptorinesse my sense to bee ouercome, you. .cut me yet 
thirtie pound shorter. 1602 Warner A/é, Eng. Epit. (1612) 
375 This vnexpected peremptorinesse in him amazed and 
misliked not a few. 1649 Roserts Clavis Bibl. 413 The 
Peremptorinesse of Gods purpose to ruine Babylon. 1699 

Burnet 39 Art. xiv. (1700) 134 Words .. delivered in the 
strain and peremptoriness of a Command. 1748 RicHarpson 
Clarissa (1810) I. xvti. 114 No peremptoriness, Clary 
Harlowe: once you declare yourself inflexible, I have done. 
1876 Green Stray Stud, 318 Her exhortations at the sick- 
bed have a somewhat startling peremptoriness about them. 

+ Peremptorize, v. Obs. rare. [a. obs. F. 
peremploriser (16th c. in Godef.), or (in quot. 1644) 
f, PEREMPTORY + -1ZE.] a. See quot. 1611. b. To 


make peremptory or absolute. 

1611 CotGr., Perempioriser, to peremptorize; to grant, or 
passeaway peremptorily. 1644 J. Goonwin /unoc. Trinimph. 
(1645) 67 Authoritie.,to peremptorize by fire and sword all 
their limitations whatsoever, as agreeable to God's Word. 

tPere-mptorly, adv. Sc. Cds. [f. PEREMPTOR 
+-LY2: cf F. pévemplotrement (1349 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] == PEREMPTORILY. 

¢1470 Henrvson Avor. Fad. vi. (Parl. Beasts) iii, Sum- 
monit the scheip before the wolf, that be Peremptourlie.. 
Compeir, 1564 Reg. Privy Couneil Scot. 1. 292 His pro- 
curatour, quia proponit peremptourlie ane exceptioun. 1639 
Drumm. or Hawtn. Hist, Jas. , Wks. (1711) 99 [Before 
1530] suits of law were peremptorly decided by baillies, 
-sheriffs, and other judges. A 

Peremptory (perém?tari), 2. (adv., 5b.) Also 
6-7 peremtory, -ie, (6 perentory, paremptory, 
parantarie, peremytorie, peremmatory, 7 par- 
antory, perremtory). [ad.(through AFr. perems- 
torte, F. péremptotre) L. peremptori-us destructive, 
deadly, mortal; that puts an end to, decisive; f. 


| peremptor destroyer, perempt-us, pa. pple. of ferz- 


meére to take away entirely, cut off, destroy (f, 
PER- 3 + emcre to buy, purchase; orig., to take) : 
see -oRY, Introduced into French and English as 
a term of Roman Jurisprudence, in which use 
retained in Scots Law (in 16-17thc. usually as 
PEREMPTOR); thence, in transferred senses, also in 
English Law, and at length in general use. (Sense 
6 was taken later from the more literal L. sense.) ] 
I. 1 In Roman Law, used in the sense ‘ that 
destroys, puts an end to, or precludes all debate, 
question, or delay’, hence ‘decisive, final’, in 
peremptory edict, decree, ordinance ( peremplorium 
edictum, Digest 5. 1. 70), and peremptory excep- 
tions, defence, plea ( peremplorix exceptiones, Gai 
Inst. 4 § 120, 121), viz. such as tend to quash the 
action (see ExcerTion 4); hence, also, in Eng. 
Law, peremptory challenge (CHALLENGE sb. 3) Or 
exceplion (quot. 1596), an objection without show- 
ing any cause, allowed to a prisoner against a 
certain number of jnrymen; peremptory mandamus, 
a mandamus in which the command is absolute, 
usually issued after one found insufficient ; peremp- 
tory writ, an original writ directing the sheriff to 
enforce the defendant’s appearance in court with- 
out option; so peremptory citation, etc. F 
(c1z50 Bracton tv. xx.(Rolls) III. 206 Sunt enim exceptiones, 
que competunt contra breve, & assisam differunt, sed non 
perimunt...Est etiam quadam peremptoria quantum ad per- 
sonam unius & dilatoria judicii, & non peremptoria quantum 
ad personamalterius. 1292 Pritton, Exceptioun peremptorie: 


see Excervion 4.] 1530-1 dct 22 Hen. VIII, c. 14 No 
person arrained for any pefy treason murder or felony be 


PEREMPTORY. 


from hensforthe admitted to any peremytorie chalenge ahoue 
the nombre of .xx. [xg61, etc.: see PEREmPron.)] 1582 
Lamparpe Eiren. iv. xiv. (1588) 557- 1592, GREENE Upst. 
Courtier (1371) 39 He hath his peremtory scitation ready to 
scite him to the archdeacons or officials court. 1596 SPENSER 
State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 619/2 A fellon in his tryall..may 
have.. thirty-six exceptions peremptorye agaynst the jurours. 
1596 Bacon Max. & Use Com, Law 1. ii. (1636)8 There is no 
reason..hut it should he a peremptory plea to the person in 
a writ of error as well asin any other action. 1770 Junius 
Lett, xti. 216 By what law or custom you were authorized 
to make a peremptory challenge of a juryman. 1809 J. 
Marsuart Const, Opin. v. (1839) 125 A peremptory man- 
damus must be awarded. 1838 W. Bett Dict. Law Scot. 
s.v. Defences, Peremptory defences..are positive allegations 
which enter into the merits of the cause itself, and have the 
effect either of taking away the ground of action, or of 
extinguishing its effects. 1880 Muimieap Ga/us iv. § 120 
Exceptions. .are peremptory that remain available always, 
and cannot be excluded; such are the exceptions of con- 
straint or dole, — ; 

b. Henee, in ordinary language, +(a) Of a con- 
clusion, statement, fact, etc.: Admitting no con- 
tradiction or denial, incontrovertible; settling the 
matter, conclusive, decisive, definite, final. (0ds., 
or merged in 4.) (4) Of a command, order, etc.: 
Admitting no refusal; imperative. 

(a) 1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 465/1 The finall 
peremptorye stoppe against al contradiccion. @ 1548 Hatt 
Chron., Llen. VI41 +74 He inno wise woll take the defiaunce 
dooen hy your Herault as a paremptory intimacion of warre. 
1640 Reynotps /’assfons xxxviili, A mathematician’s eon- 
clusions ought to be peremptory and grounded on principles 
of infallible evidence. 1718 Hearne Collect. (O. H. S.) VI. 

67 The chief reason..was to get a peremptory -Answer 
toa the V. Chancellor whether I should print Neubrigensis. 

(8) 1576 Fiemine /'anopl. Epist. 9 margin, Quer the which 
he had peremptorie gouernment, and iudiciall authoritie. 
1607 Rowcanns Viog. Lanth. 1x The Vheife..in the per- 
emptory tearmes of ‘Stand, deliuer your Pursse . 1759 Joun- 
son Rasselas xxxiii, A peremptory command would have 
compelled ohedience. 1843 CakLyLe (ast & /’r. lv. iii, New 
imperious peremptory necessities. 1878 Losw. Ssutit Cas- 
thage 403 The orders of the Senate were peremptory. 

2. Law. Said of a day or time decreed or defi- 
nitely fixed for the performance of some act, esp. 
in a courtof law. Karely in general use. ? Ods. 

1513-14 Act 5 //en. V/T1,c. x The seid Chaunceller. . shall 
prefix and assign unto hym a convenyent peremptorie day 
tu prove hy's objeccion. 1579 in Archaeol Cant. 11. 81 A 
parantarie daye for us to apper hefore the sated exchietor. 
1656 Eari. Monn. tr. Boccalin?’s Adzts. fr. Parnass. i. 
xeiv. (1674) 247 Vhey..prefixt five days for the first, five for 
the second, and five more for the last peremptory tearm, for 
every one to come in. 1754 Ricuarpson Grandison IV. 
AXiv. 174, 1 may as well fix u peremptory day at once. 

b. HElence, Positively fixcd; absolutely deter- 
mined or settled; absolutely requisite, e.sential. 

1596 Deavton Leg. iv. 454 For ways there he the greatest 
things to hit, If Men could find the peremptorie gate. 
1625 Bacon Ess., Seditions 4 77. (Arb.) 411 (Uhat) no Luill 
shalt appeare so peremptory, but that it hath some Out-let 
of Hope. 22711 Ken /’reparatives Poet. Wks. 1721 1V.85 
Should Agony upon you seise, Pray not for peremptory 
Ease. 1860 lomerson Cont. Life, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) IL. 
346 It is a peremptory point of virtue that a man’s inde- 
pendence be secured. 

+e. collog. * Absolute’, utter, thorough. Ods. 

1598 LB. Jonson Ev. Man in (umn... i, What would you 
doe, you peremptory gull? 

+3. Precluding all doubt or hesitation in regard 
to action; resolute; resolvcd, determined (/0 do 
something, or ‘haf something be done); also, ina 
bad sense: Obstinate, stubborn, self-willed. (Of 
a person, or thing personified, or of purpose, 


action, etc.) Obs. 

1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 2t ‘The ayre yeelding 
preludicial! sauors, seeind to he peremptory in some fatall 
resolution. 1595 SurKs. Fohn w. 1. 454 Not death himselfe 
In mortall furic halfe so peremptorie, As we to keepe this 
Citic, @ 1641 Suckiinc Let, Wks. (1646) 85 Excuse me if 
1... continue peremptory in the resolution I have taken. 
2659 in Burton's Diary (1828) 1V. 301 He proved a peremp- 
tory fellow,and would not confess. 1702 Eng. Theophrast. 
183 When we are fickle and irresolute, we brag of being 
obstinate and pereinptory. 1711 Susrtess. Churac. u. 1. 
(1737) IL. 230 There are hardly any-where at this day a sort 
of People more peremptory. 1759 FRANKIIN Z'ss. Wk 1840 
111. 279 The House is peremptory, and will admit cf no 
alteration in their bill. ; 

4. Of persons, or their words, actions, ctc. (often 
in reference to manner): Positive in opinion or 
assertion; quite certain, fully assured; esp. in bad 
sense, Intolcrant of debate or contradiction; over- 
confident, showing too much assurancc, dogmatic. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 21, Lam nota little 
grieved to think that you should in that peremptorie sort you 
do, attribute vnto me the naine of so base and vnfit a dealing. 
1588 Suaks. Z. £. L. v. i. 11 Lis humour is lofty, his dis- 
course peremptorie. 1691 Ray Creation u. (1692) 94 In my 
denial of the Spontaneous Generation of Plants, 1 am 
not so confident and peremptory. 1706 Esrcourr fair 
Examp, w. i, They are able to put the peremptoriest 
Witness to a Nonplus. 1861 O. W. Houses Bread 4 News- 
Paper in Old Vol. Life (1891) 13 Say what you like,—only 
don't be too peremptory and dogmatic, 1862 Maurice J/or. 
& Met. Philos. 1V. vii. § 1. 333 The dogniatisin and peremp- 
tory propositions of Hlobhes. 


5. Intolerant of refusal or opposition ; insisting 
on compliance or obedience; imperious, dicta- 
torial. (Now the most usual sense.) 


1591 Suaks. 72vo Gent. 1, iii, 71 To morrow be in readinesse, 
to goe, Excuse it not: for 1 am peremptory. 1614 B. Joxson 
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Barth. Fair w.i, lustice Overdo is a very parantory Person. 
1773 GoLpso. oe to Cong. v.i, Ha! ha! ha! ‘The peremp- 
tory tone in which he sent forth his sublime commands! 
1837 Dickens Pickw. ii, ‘Yupman was somewhat indignant 
at the peremptory tone in which he was desired to pass the 


wine. 

+ II. 6. Deadly, destructive. Oés. 

1567 Fenton Yrag. Disc. 24 [She] doth threaten my 
yonge and tender yeares with more perentorye plages. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. vii. § 3 Those Notions of Keligion, 
policie and moralitie; which do preserve them..from all 
ruinous and peremptory errours and excesses. 1614 W. B. 
Philosopher's Banquet (ed. 2) 3 There are subjectory and 
pertinent peremptorie infirmities. .therevnto belonging. 

+B. as adv. a. collog. Absolutely, entirely. 
b. By a peremptory order; without fail. Ods. 

1833-4 Act 25 Hen. VIII, c. 3 § my person and 
persones that..chalenge peremptorie above the nomber of 
xx. (Cf. quot. 1530-1 in 1.] 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man tm 
Huan, 1. ¥, The most peremptory absurd clowne of christen- 
dome, this day, he is holden. [1709 Strvee dunn Ref I. ii. 
64 That he [Boner] should make his answer hy words on 
Wednesday next peremptory at nine of the clock.] 

+C. cllipi. as sb. Short for peremplory challenge, 
cttalion, command, rule, wril, etc. Obs. 

1606-7 Bacon Ref. Vaturalization in Lett. & Life (1868) 
ILL. 327 If want of health may not excuse attendance, nor 
want of hearing answer for not reporting, he knew not what 
to say for himself. For others they have stood as peremp- 
tories, but to him they cannot serve as dilatories. 1644 
Prysxe & Warker /ifennes’s Trial 8 He procured sixe or 
seven successive adjournnients of the day of triall (some of 
themafter a perreintory). .thereby to tire out the Prosecutors. 
a 1670 Ilacket AS. Williams 1. (1692) 174 ‘Two or three 
afternoons he allotted every week to hear peremptories. 
1737 Order of Cork Water Clud 21 Apr. in wV. & Q. goth Ser. 
VII. 489 No man he allowed more than one bottle to his 
share, and a peremptory. 1753 Ricuarpson Grandtson 
(1810) IL. xvi. 172, I went up with my father’s peremptory, 
as I may call it, to my sister. 

Perende, appearing: see PEAR v. 

Perendinate (pérendine't), v. rare. [f. ppl. 
stem of med.L. perendindre (in cl. 1. only in vbl. 
sb. ferendindtio, Martial), f. perendin-us (the day) 
after to-morrow, f. ferendié; on the day after to- 
morrow (Gr. wépav beyond, L. #2 oh the day).] 

a. frais. To put off till the day aftcr to-morrow, 
to defer from day to day. rare. b. cuir. To stay 
from day to day, to make an indchuite stay. So 
Perendinant [ad. med.L. feremdindnl-em, pr. 
pple.}: see quot.; Perendina tion, vavz, ‘a putting 
off till the day after to-morrow’, 

1656 Liount Glossogr., L’erendinate,., to put off for aday, 
or ull the next day after to morrow. 1658 Pincuirs, 
Perendination, a putting off for a day. 1886 Wiruis & 
Crark Cambridge 1. Introd. 88 The word perendinant 
eee ca eens) was originally applied to persons who availed 
themselves of the hospitality of religious houses, by making 
long visits. /béd. 89 The Master and Scholurs are not to 
permit any one to perendinate within their walls fora longer 
period than a fortnight. /éi/., The founder of Queen's 
College..prohibits his scholars to grant to any perendinating 
stranger a ehamber for life. _ 

Perendure (pirénditivs),v. rave. (f. PER- 2 + 
Enxpure.} éztr. To endure or last through a long 
time, or throughout a process or course of action. 
Hlence Perenduring f//. a. 

18.. Encycl. Rrit.(O.), Perenduring Rome. 1896 Chicago 
Advance 26 Mar. 4532/2 Self is not the ‘I’ as the perenduring 
suhject of al! its acts. 

Perengale, variant of PAREGAL Oés. 

+Peresnmity. Obs. rare. [PER- 4.} Excessive 
enmity. 

1585 GREENE Planetomachia Wks. (Grosart) V. 55 There 
had hen such a peremmnitie betweene the house of the 
Valdracchie and the Celiy, that [etc.]. 

+Perennal, a. Obs. [Cf. Ol. perennel (14the. 
in Godef.), ad. 1. type *ferenndl-is = L. ferennis.) 
= PERENNIAL. 

c1485 Digby A/yst. (1882) 1. 637 Good lord of torddes, my 
hope _perhenual! [? perhennall}, With |-e to stond In grace 
and fawour tose. 1635 Person Varieties 1. 5 In respect of 
the Heavens perennall and incessant rotation, and the 
Ayres continuall revolution. 1681 Rycaurt tr. Gractan's 
Critick 37 Those perennal Streams of Fountains. 


Perennate (pcre‘neit}, v. rare. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. ferenndre, f. per through + annus year, or 
f. perennis: see ncxt.} a. rans. To make peren- 
nial or lasting. b. zz/. To last or live through 


a number of years, as a percnnial plant. So 
Perenna'tion. 
1623 CockersM, Perennatc, to last many yeares. 1698 


Money Masters all Things 16 So tho’ Money can’t peren- 
nate your days, Yet after Death, she hath the power to 
raise You into Bliss. 1888 1. 1. Barrour in ature 20 
Dec. 188/2 Properly to understand perennation, the peren- 
nating portions must be exainined at all periods of the 
Testing season as well as when they are starting anew into 
vegetative activity. 

Perennial (pérenial), ¢. and sd. [f. L. peren- 
ni-s lasting through the year or years (f. per 
through + avn-us year) + -AL: cf. PERENNAL.] 

A. adj, 1. Lasting, eontinuing, or extending 
throughout the year; said esp. of a spring or 
stream which flows through all seasons of the year. 

(But both in this and h, the sense is capable of being under- 
stood as ‘Lasting through successive years, never-failing, 
perpetual’, as in 2, of which continuance through all the 
seasons of the year is the condition.) 


{ 


PERENNIBRANCHIATE. 


1703 Dampier Voy. (1729) 111.1. 296 Rivers, Brooks, and 
Perennial Springs. 1723 Dernam Phys.-Tihcol. 1. v. (1727) 

0 note, There is such a ‘Vhing as Subterraneous Heat..As 
Is manifest from the smoking of perennial Fountains in 
frosty Weather. 1879 A. R. Wattace Australasia xvi. 309 
Their rapid flowand perennial supply of water are excellently 
adapted for irrigation. 

+b. Kemaining green or leafy throughout the 
year; evergreen. (Of plants or their leaves.) Ods. 

1644 Evetyn Diary 8 Nov., A row. .covered over with the 
natural shrubbs, ivy, and other perennial greenes. 1688R. 
Hoime Armoury uu. 117/1 Perenniel leaves..tast all the 
year. 1762-9 Fatconer SAipwr. in. 363 Where round 
the scene perennial laurels bloom, 

2. Lasting through a succession of years, or 
through a long, indefinite, or infinite time ; endur- 
ing, lasting, permanent, never-failing, continual, 
perpetual ; everlasting, eternal. 

1750 Jounson Rambler No. 72 ? 3 A constant and 
perennial softness of manner. c1750 SUENSTONE Elegies xiii. 
19 Myriads in ‘lime’s perennial fist enroll’d. 1839 CarLyrEeE 
Chartism iv.(1858) 17 A government and guidance of white 
European men which has issued in perennial hunger of 
potatoes to the third manextant. 1865 Dickens Wut. £7. 1. 
x, Perennial youth is in her artificial flowers. ; 

b. Of plants, their roots, etc.: Kemaining alive 
through a number of years; said esp. of a herb 
which dies down to the root and shoots up afresh 
every year: opp. to aval and biennial. 

1672-3 Grew Anat, Roots 1. i. § 16 In what particular 
way, some Roots become Perennial. Soine are wholly so, 
as those of Trees, Shrubs, and divers other woody Plants, 
1760 J. Lee J/utrod. Bot, wi. xxiii. (1765) 234 In warm 
Regions, Plants that are annua! wiih us will become 
perennial or arborescent. 1880 Haucuton /hys. Geog. vi. 
299 The vegetation consists mainly of perennial herbs and 
shrubs. 1891 E. Peacock .V. Brendon 11. 433 The perennial 
sWeet-pea which she had planted. _ 

ce. Zool. and Anat. Growing continually from 
persistent pulps, as the incisor teeth of a rodent. 

dad. £ntom. (2) Living for more than one year, 
as an insect. (6) Forming colonies which are 
eontinued from year to year, as ants, bees, ete. 
€e. loosely. Kecurring year after year. 

1845 McCutrocn 7a.ration 1. iv. (1852) 124 The difference 
hetween A's actual income of roco/. and the corresponding 
perennial income of 660/., that is, 3404, will, if accumulated 
for twenty-seven years and a half, at 4 per cent., produce 
16,5002. 

B. sé. 1. A perennial plant: see A. 2b. 

1763 Mitts Syst. Pract. Husb. 1. 413 1t may destroy 
annual plants, such as corn, entirely; hut in perennials, like 
grass, it destroys only the leaves or blades. 18€8 Rocers 
Fol. Econ, xiv. (1876) 197 ‘The cotton plant..grows freely 
as a perennial in all tropical climates; it flourishes as an 
annual over..the warmer part of the temperate zones, 1880 
Gray Struct, Bot. iii. § 1.32 Perennials are plants which 
live and blussom or fructify year after year. They may: or 
may not have perennial roots. i 

2. Something that lasts, or remains fresh, through 
a succession of years. (Always with conscious 
allusion to sense 1.) 

1771 Mas. Grirritn //ist. Lady Barton 111.65 She..told 
me that..the most constant lovers were not to be con- 
sidered more than perennials, 1827 Lams Let. to #4. C. 
Robinson, His jokes..were old trusty perennials,.. always as 
good as new. 1889 /’al/ Wall G. 31 July 3/2 Belonging to 
the annuals rather than the perennials of poetry. 

Hlence Perennia‘lity, the quality uf being peren- 
nial; somcthing that is perennial; Pere-nnialize 
v. frans., to make perennial or permanent. 

1841 Blachw, Mag. XLIUX. 152 The truths to which they 
are so much attached have a perenniality of new aspects. 
1858 Cartyre Jredé. Ge. x. ti. (1872) } 11.212 Mere ephemera 
..not related to the Perennialities at all. 1898 Speaker 
3 Sept. 287/1 Welling springs, converging to a hollow, have 
perennialised a wide shallow pool. 

Perennially (péreniali), adv. [f. prec. adj. 
+ -LY%,} Jn a perennial way; throughout the 
year, or a succession of years; constantly, per- 
manently, perpetually, eternally. 

1784 Parody in Boswell Fohnson, A captive in thy 
ambient arms, Perennially be thine. 183r Cartyre Sart. 
Res. u. ix, Thou findest he Altar still there, and its sacred 
Lainp perennially burning. 1877 I. R. Conner Sas. Faith 
ix. 396 Duty or Obligation is submission to the authority of 
moral law, recognised hy conscience as perennially binding. 

@b. loosely. Year after year. 

1861 Suites Engineers IL.u.v.154 The attacks of the ague 
to which they were perennially subject. 1862 ANSTED 
Channel Ist. w. xxiii. (ed. 2) 537 The coutréle, whose office 
is perennially vacant. ie : 

Perennibranch (pérenibrank), @. and sé. 
Zool. [f. mod.L. Serenntbranchia neut. pl., f. 


| perennis PERENNIAL + BRANCHIA.) a. adj. Having 


permanent gills: belonging to the division Pe renni- 
branchia (or Lerennibranchiata) of Amphibians, 
which retain their gills through life. b. sd. An 
amphibian of this division. Also Perenni- 
bra‘nchiate a. and sd. (opposed to Capbuci- 
BRANCHIATE). ; 

(1835 Kirpy //ad. & Just. Anim. 11. xxii. 412 Pereinti- 
branchia, or the Proteus, Siren, A-xolot.) 1835 Penny 
Cycl. IIL. 186/2 Reptiles belonging to the perennibranchiate 
family. 1848 Craic, Perennibranchiates. 1875 Huxcey in 
Encycl. Brit. 1. 762/1 \t is probable .. that_no known 
Lahyrinthodonts were perennibranchiate. 1888 RoLLesTon 
& Jackson Anim. Life 404 In the perennibranch Urodela 
(the gills] are retained. 1890 Cent. Dict., Perennibranch, 
@ and x. 


PERENNIOUS. 


+Pere‘nnious, 2. Obs. 
+ -ous; cf. 2//ustvious, etc.] = PERENNIAL. 

1628 Prysne Brief Survay Epist., The perennious pre- 
seruation and propagation of that pure orthodox and sincere 
Religion. 1629 H. Burton 7ruth's Triumph 328 From the 
perennious and pure fountaine of Gods will and pleasure, 
doe flow..the waters of life. : 

+Perennity. Ovs. [ad. L. pevenzitas, f. 
perennts perennial: see -1TY. Cf. OF. per(hyerité 
(Godef.) in Dict. Acad. 1878.] The quality of 
being perennial; continuance for several years, 
or through a Jong or indefinite time ;_ permanence, 
perpetuity. 

1597 J. Kixnc On Yonas (1618) 107 Cesternes that are 
broken and cannot holde, I say not water of life and 
perennity, but no water at all. 1641 J. Trapre Theol. Theol. 
Contents i. § 6 Of the perennity and perpetuity of the 
Scriptures, 1713 Deruam Phys.-Theol. nu, v. (1727) 51 note, 
The Perennity of divers Springs, which always afford the 
same Quantity of Water. 

Perentele, Perentory: see PARENTELE, PER- 
EMPTORY. 

t+Pere-qual. Obs. rare. [f. L. type *perequal-is, 
f, PER- 4 + xgua/-is equal; cf. PAREGAL, PEREGAL.] 
An cqual, peer, match. 

@1578 Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chrox. Scot. (S. T.S.) 1. 135 
No man of hollsome judgefnent bot will grant we bad no 
perequall in Ewrope. i i 

+Perequa‘tion. Oss.7are—°. [a. F. peréguation, 
ad. L. pereguation-em,n. of action from pereguare 
to make quite equal, f. PeR- 2 + egudre to Equate.] 

1611 Cotar., Pereguation,a perequation; an equalling, or 
making euen. : 

Pere‘quitate, 7. zave—'. [ad. L. pereguitare : 
see -ATE3, f. PER- I +eguitare to ride.)  frazs. 
To ride through, traverse on horseback. 

1780 Jounson Let. to Mfrs. Thrale 15 June, Among the 
heroes of the Borough, who twice a-day perambulate or 
perequitate High Street. .rides..Sir Richard Hotham. 

Pe'rer. Ots. Also 5 peryr. [a. AF. perer 
=OF, perier, F. poirier pear-tree, f. OF. pezre, 
F. fotve PEAR.) A pear-tree. 

14.. Pistill of Susan 70 (MS. P.) The palme and pe 
popeler, pe perer [other AZSS. perie}] and the ploume [47S. 
plowine, 7/#ze sowme]. 14.. Songs & Carols xxxi. (Warton 
Cl.) 36 In the myddis of my gardyn is a peryr set. 

+Pererrate,v. Obs. rave—°.  [f. L. pererrare.] 

1623 CocKERAM, Pererrate, to wander vp and downe, 

+Pererra‘tion. Oés. [n. of action from L. 
perervvare: see prec.}| A wandering through various 
places; a rambling; a travelling abont. 

1608-11 Br. Hart ZZist. v. ii, What need wee to..spend 
our daies in a perpetuall pererration? 1658 Evetyn Let. 
to E. Thurland 8 Nov., Unlesse .. noblemen make wiser 
provisions for their educations ahroad, ahove..the ordinary 
commerce and import of their wild pererrations, 

Peresche, obs. f. PARISH, PERISH, PIERCE. 

Peresil, obs. form of PARSLEY. 

+ Pe-retre. Os. Also 5 peretyr, pertyr. [a. 
OF. *peretre, Cotgr. pivetre, ad. L. pir-, pyre- 
thrum: see PELLETER, PELETRE, and PYRETHRE.] 
= Pevuirory 1, Pellitory of Spain. 

¢ 1440 Prom. Parv. 394]/1 Peretre, herbe (/. peretyr), fere- 
trum. Ibid. 395/2 Petyr, herbe (or peretre; /. pertyr). 

Perewake, -wig, -wyke, obs. ff. PERIwIc. 

+ Pere'xcellently, a/v. Obs. rare—*. [See 
PErR- 4.] Very excellently, very highly. 

1450 Mirour Saluacioun 2659 The king his Sugits luvid 
so perexcellently. 

Pereye, obs. f. PERRIE, PERRY; var. PORREY Ods. 

+ Perfa-bricate, v. Ods. vare—°. [f. L. per- 
Jabricare (see PER- 2 and FABRICATE). ] 

1623 Cockeram, erfabricat, to go through with building. 

Perfay (paifé), it. arch. Forms: a. 4-5 
parfay, 4 parfai, par-fai, 5 par-fay, -fey, par- 
fey(e, -faie. 8. 5-6 per fey, 5 perfey(e, 4-6, 
9 arch. perfay. [ME. a. OF. par fei, AF. also 

par fai, fay, f. par by (Par prep. 1) + OF. fezd, 
feit, fez, mod.F, fot :~—L. fid-em Fartu.] 

By (my) faith; verily, truly: cf. Fay sé.1 6 b. 
(Oés. in ordinary use since 16th c., but revived 
by some modem poets.) 

@ 1300 Cursor AT. 298 (Cott.) Pe erth it has na sun parfai 
[G. parfay, /*. perfay, Ty. perfey]. 72d. 597 Parfay [v.77 
parfai, forsobe) pat es bot eth to rede. 1375 Barpour Bruce 
1.39 The land vj 3er, and mayr perfay, Lay desolat eftyr 
hys day. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer AZ7ller’s T. 495 Som maner confort 
shal I haue parfay. ¢ 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7838 
Pai Did inare harme pan gude parfay. a@15s0 Iiuage 
Hyfocr. 111. 408 And then, my lordes, perfay.. Not all your 
gold so gay..Shall serve youe to delaye. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 196'47 Parfay, medius fideus. 1819 W. TENNANT 
Papistry Storm'd (1827) 15 She had task’t hersel, perfay, 
To work before a certain day A pair o” stockins. 1865 
Swinburne Poews & Balt. Ser.1. Masque QO. Bersabe 117 
‘This knave hath sharp fingers perfay. 1870 Morris Zarthly 
Par. 1.1. 338 Perfay all goeth more than right. 

Perfect (pa ufékt), a. (adv., sb.) Forms: see 
below. (Orig. ME. parfit, ite, a. OF. parfit, 
efite (tithe, in Littré):—L. pesfect-em, pa. pple. 
of ferficére to accomplish, perform, complete, f. 
Prer- 2 + facéve to do, make. Snbsequently influ- 
enced by OF. farfet, -fete, -fczt, ~fait, in which 
the radical part is fet, fazt (pa. pple. of fazve) :~ 
L. factum. 


At length gradually conformed | 


682 


[f. L. pevennz-s | (partly through parfacct, perfaict, perfect) to the 


L. original perfects. The change of far- to per- 
went on from 14th to 16the. In ME. and 16thc. 
the stress varied between ferfi'te and pevfit; in 
Scotch (pérfoi't) is still prevalent in some senses, 
and in others displaced by (perrfit).] 

A, Illustration of Forms. 

1. a. 3-4 parfijt, 4-5 -figt, 5 -fyght, 5-6 -fight. 
8. 4-5 perfizt, 5-6 -fyght, 6 -fight, 7 -fyit. 

a. cx2z905. Eng, Leg. 1. 58/160 3if pou wolt parfijt beo, 
sul al bi guod. 1382 Wycuir 1 Yon ii. 5 Forsothe who 
kepith his word, verily in him is parfijt charite. 1387 Tre- 
visa /ligdex (Rolls) III. 363 Pat parfizt welpe pat is nou3t 
in worldly richesse. 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 17 
Withoute witte he may not he parfight in science. 1485 
Caxton Chas. Gt, 22 For pees and parfyght vnyon. 1556 
pi Tesioon Spider & F. \xxxv. 6 Our parfight sight from 

lindnesse standeth. .in aduersite. 

B. 137 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 185 He hadde perfizt 
knowleche of sevene artis. @ 1529 SKELTON Prayer to Father 
4 Of all perfections the essencial most perfyght! 1556 J. 
Hevwoop Spider & F. xviii. 4 Both partes apeere of so pure 
perfight skill. 1650 Presbytery Bh. Strathbogie (1843) 137 
For the making vp of a perfyit manse and gleib. 

2. a. 3-5 parfite, 4-6 -fyte. B. 4—perfite, -fyte. 

a. @1300 Parfite [see B. 3). ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints i. 
(Petrus) 256 For thefis amang fame pece parfyte vill have. 
¢ 1450 tr. De Imnitatione 1. iv. 6 Pe parfite hileuep not lightly 
all pinges pat mentellip. 21533 Lp. Berners Hxon Ixxxviii. 
278 Suche as he had parfyte trust in. 

B. €1340 Perfite [see B. 3a]. 1432-s0 tr. Higden (Rolls) V. 
185 Perfite knowlege of ihe vij sciences liheralle. 1500-20 
Donsar Poems xlvii. 14 ‘Vo wryte Quhat plesans is in lufe 
perfyte. @1568 Ascnam Scholem. 1. (Arb.) 40 A separate 
and perfite note. 1611 Sin W. Mure Al%ise Poems i. 34 
Once taist yat nectared delyte, Of all pleasoures ye most 
perfyte. 21699 Kirkton Hist. Ch. Scot. (1817) 301 Making 
the island happy by a perfyte union. [1808-25 JAMIESON, 
Perfit, Perfite...Vhe term is still used to denote one who 
is exact in doing any work, or who does it neatly. The 
accent is on the last syllable. 1851 W. ANpERson Rhymes 
(1867) 34(E. D. D.) There's few sae perfite as we should be.]} 

3. a. 3-6 parfit, 4-6 -fyt, (6 -fytte). B. 4-7 
(dial. -9) perfit, (6 -fitt, -fytt), 5-7 perfyt. 

@1300 Cursor AL, 12483 (Cott.) Maister es he self parfit 
[v. 77. parfite, -fitt, perfite}. 13.. AZinor Poems fr. Vernon 
ATS. 573 Parfyt love is ther non. ¢1430 Lypa. AZin. Poems 
(Percy Soc.) 48 Pore in spirit, parfit in pacyence. 1450-1530 
Myrr. our Ladye 310 God..made them parfyt in kynde on 
the Saterday. 1555 HarpsrieLp in Bonners Homilies 4 
Her he made parfytte. 1560 WHITEHORNE Ord. Souldiours 
(1588) 45 h, If you will make it parfiter. 

B. ¢€1374 Cnaucer Boeth. ut. pr. it. 51 (Camb. MS.) 
Blysfulnesse is a perfyt [z.7. perfit] estat. 1559 Br. Scot 
in Strype dzx. Ref (1824) I. App. x. 444 The fawters 
therof contende, that it is most perfitt. 1603-32 FLorio 
Montargne 1 xl. (ed. 3) 132 Sound, and in perfit health. 
[But Frorio 1598-1611, Corcr. 1611 spell Acxect.] 1610 
J. Metvitt Axtobiog. (Wodrow Soc.) 259 The King 
efter his perfyt age of twentie and a yeirs. 1628 LE Grys 
tr, Barclay’s Argenis 222 Vhat excellent old mans perfitest 
remission. 1645 J. Durve [Scotchman] JsracZs Call 31 
Perfit holines. [z808-25 Perfit: see A. 2 8.] 

4. a. 5-7 parfet, (6 -fett, -fayt(e). 8. 6 per- 
fait, -fayt, 6-7 perfet, (6 -fett). 

a. 1419 Sin W. Barpotenu in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. u. 1. 
76 God..3eve 30w ryght goode lyf and longe parfet helthe of 
body. 1530 PatsGr. 780, I weare heare nexte my hodye as 
parfayte folkes do. ?1668 Lapy Lyrtetton in Hatton 
Corr. (Camden) 54, I am infinitely reioyced to heare..of her 
parfet recovery. 

B. 1526 TiNDALE 2 Coz. xii. 9 My strengthe is made perfait 
throu weaknes. 1536 R. Beertey in Four C. Exg. Lett. 
(1880) 34 An yf yt were never so perfett. 1538 STARKEY 
England 1. ii. 62 Every thyng..more perfayt in hys nature. 
1593 Q. Eniz. tr. Bocth. v. pr. v. 115 With a steddyer & 
perfeter Judgement. 1667 Mitton /, Z. vin. 415 Supream 
of things Thou in thy self art perfet, and in thee Is no 
deficience found. [The words perfect and imperfect occur 
34 times in Milton’s Poems, and in 22 instances the spelling 
is Perset, imperfet (A. J. Wyatt Wote to P. R. 1. 468).] 

. a, 6 parfecte, -faict. 8. 6 perfecte, per- 
faict(e, 6-— perfect. 

a. 1§§2-3 /nv. Ch. Goods Staffs. in Ann. Lichfield 1V. 46 
A juste true and a parfecte survey. 1593 Q. Etiz. Bocth. 1. 
pr. i. 3 Parfaict for fine workmanship. 

B. 1526 Tinpa.e JZatt. v.48 Ye shall therfore be perfecte, 
even as youre hevenly father is perfecte. [So 1535 CoverD.] 
— Luke i.3 Booth were perfect before God. — Acts xi. 
24 He was a perfaicte man. 1530 Parscr. 320 Parfyte.. 
Perfecte (Fr.) perfect .. parfect. 1551 T. Wiuson Logike 
(1580) 44 b, The perfect ende of all. [Perfect hecame the 
usual spelling ¢ 1590.] 

B. Signification. I. General senses. 

+1. Thoroughly made, formed, done, performed, 
carried out, accomplished. Oés. 

a. Of a legal act: Duly completed. 

€1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 254 To pat ilk scrite 
Edward set his seale, ee his gift was perfite, & with witnes 
leale. 1567 Sc. Acts Fas. V(1597) § 1 The acceptation of 
the said office of Regentrie .. sall be halden, repute, and 
esteemed lawfull, sufficient, and perfite. 


b. Of offspring: Frlly formed. 

Passing into sense 3: see esp. 3c. 

1387 ‘Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 197 Somtyme a womman 
conceyueth twey children and is but a litel tyme bytwene; 
and so be children ben afterward i-bore oon after ober, and 
beep perfit inow. ¢1400 Maunpev. (1839) v. 48 And the 
first Day next after men fynden in the askes a worm; and 
the secunde day next after men fynden a brid quyk and 
perfyt. 1538 Etvor Dict., Abortio..to brynge forthe a 
chylde, or it be perfecte [Coorer perfite]. 

e. Of full age; either=grown up, adult, or of 


an age legally competent for a specified function, 


PERFECT. 


1382 Wycuir 2 Jfacc. v. 24 Comaundynge to hym for to 
slea alle of perfit age. 1547 J. Harrison Axhort. Scottes 
Avjb, He shal at his perfect yeres bee restaured to the 
whole isle of Britayn. 1565 Keg. Privy Council Scot. 1.358 
Thai may entir within thre termis nixt eftir thair perfyte 
age of xiiii yeris. 1605 SHaxs. Lear 1. i, 77 Sonnes at 
perfect age, and Fathers declin’d. 1773 Mongoppo Lang. 
(t774) I. 1. 1. 11 When he comes to be of perfect age. 

. Fullyaccomplished; thoroughly versed, trained, 
skilled, or conversant. Const. 77, wéth, tof a 
subject. arch. 

@ 1300 Cursor AI. 12483 Pou broght me not a barn to lere 
Bot maister es he self parfit. 1387 Trevisa “igden (Rolls) 
III. 219 Among alle he [Plato] is i-preysed for a parfite 
techere of philosofie. /éi¢. VII. 71 By craft of be sterres, in 
pe whiche craft he was perfit inow. 1450-80 tr. Secreta Secret, 
21 He that is a parfit studiaunt in that science. c 1510 More 
Picus Wks, 3/1 [He] was in dede, both a parfet philosophre, 
and a parfet diuine. 1578 1. N. tr. Cong. H’, India 212 
They were very perfite with theyr howes. 1592 GREENE 
Disput. 20 Yhe Hawke that is most perfect for the flight. 
1597 SHaks. 2 //en. IV, rw. 1. 155 Our Men more perfect in 
the vse of Armes. 1606 HoLtanp Suefon. 48 He deemed 
nothing lesse beseeming a perfit and accomplished Captaine, 
than bast-making and rashnesse. 1669 Gate Crt. Gentiles 
I, 1, ix. 137 They..were admitted to the state of, reActwv, 
the perfect, and so made partakers of al Mysteries. 1831 
Sir W. Hamitton Discuss. (1853) 406 The Master, Doctor, 
or perfect graduate, was, in like manner..obliged imme- 
diately to commence..and to continue for a certain period 
publicly to teach. 1838 WHewete in Life (1881) 192 The 
other persons, .not being very perfect in their duties. 

+b. Completely prepared; made ready. Oés. 

1382 Wyciir 1 Aizgs vi. 7 Forsothe the hows. .is beeldid 
of stonus ouer scorchid and parfite. 1568 Bite (Bishops’) 
zbid., The house..was built of stone perfite before it was 
brought. 

¢e. Thoroughly learned or acquired, got by heart 
or by rote, ‘at one’s fingers’ ends’. Also of a 
person: Having learnt one’s lesson or part 
thoroughly. (Cf. letter-perfect, word-perfect.) 

158 Muccaster Positions v, That the learning to write be 
not left of, vntil it be verie perfit. 1588 SHaxs.Z. Z. L. ve 
ii, 562, I hope I was perfect. I made a little fault in great. 
[Cf. lines 553-4.] 1592 — Ven. & Ad. 408 The lesson ts but 
plain, And once made perfect, never lost again. 1603 — 
Meas. for M. v.i. 82 When you haue A businesse for your 
selfe; pray heauen you then Be perfect. 1665 Pepys Diary 
21 Sept., To refresh myself in my musique scale, which I 
would fain have perfecter than ever I had yet. 1844 ALB. 
Smitu Adv, Mr. Ledbury (1847) I. ti. 174 Mrs, Grimley 
kindly undertook to prompt, as the performers were not all 
very perfect. JZod. (School). Try to get this lesson perfect. 

3. In the state proper to anything when com- 
pleted; complete; having all the essential ele- 
ments, qualities, or characteristics; not deficient 


in any particular. 

@ 1300 Cursor M1, 11626 (Cott.) Ne haf yee for me na barn- 
site, For i am self man al parfite. @1325 Athanasian 
Creed 30 in Prose Psalter 195 He is parfit God, parfit man, 
heand of resonable soule & of mannes flesshe. 1548-9 
(Mar.) /did. in Bk. Com. Prayer, Perfecte God, and perfecte 
man. 1571 Articles of Religion ii, Two whole and perfect 
natures, that is to say, the Godhead and manbood. 

b. Of actions, states, qualities, and the like. 
¢1340 Hampote Prose Tr. iii. 7, 1 had..na_perfite 
contrycyone. 1382 Wycuir 1 Yoh iv. 18 Drede is not in 
charite, but parfijt charite sendith out drede [1526 TinDALE, 
Parfet love casteth out all feare). ¢ 1386 CHaucer Pol. 338 
He..heeld opinion that pleyn delit Was verray felicitee 
parfit. c1475 Partenay 3994 She allwais loued me with 
hert parfight. 1548-9(Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Communion, 
Who made. .a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifyce, oblacion, 
and satysfaccyon, for the sinnes of the whole worlde. 1748 
Anson's Vay. m. i. 301 It had been a perfect calm for some 
days. 1841 Miss Mitrorp in L’Estrange Zz (1870) III. 
vill. 124 That Mr. Newman is a man of.. perfect sincerity, I 
have no doubt. 1869 TynpaAtt Notes Lect. Light 3 11 There 
is no such thing as perfect transparency or perfect opacity. 
c. Of productions material or immaterial. (1b 


may belong here.) 

1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) V. xiv. 167 Ther is no 
body parfit withouten thre dymensions. 1526 Pilgr. Perf 
(W. de W. 1531) 1 Lyke as the great worlde was made 
perfecte in vij dayes. 1593 Suaxs. 3 Hex. V7,11. i. 26 Three 
glorions Sunnes, each onea perfect Sunne. 1628 T. SPENCER 
Logick 276 Aristotle is of opinion, that tbis onely is the 
forme or figure of a perfit Syllogisme. 1665 Pepys Diary 
22 Sept., He did twelve feet under ground find perfect 
trees over-covered with earth, 1697tr. Burgersdicius Logic 
1, xxiv. 98 Speech is eitber perfect or imperfect. Perfect is 
that that absolves the Sentence, 1872 J. F. Crarke Sed 
Culture xvi. (1889) 349 Nature finishes everything. .. Every 
little flower is perfect and complete, from root to seed. 

+d. Sound; of sound mind, sane. Oés. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur xvi. v. 695 Whanne he sawe 
tbe letters and vnderstood them, yet he entryd, for he was 
ryghte parfyte of his lyf. 1552 Huvoet, Perfecte or sounde, 
integer. 1605 Snaxs. Lear iv. vii. 63,1 feare 1am not in my 
perfect mind. a@1619 Fretcner Afad Lover 1, ii, What 
postures he puts on | I do not think he’s perfect. 

4. In the state of complete excellence ; free from 
any flaw or imperfection of quality; faultless. But 
often used of a near approach to such a state, and 
hence capable of comparison, ferfecter (= more 
nearly perfect), perfectest (= nearest to perfection). 

@ 1340 Hampote Psalter x. 2 Paim thynke pat paire 
vndirstandynge and baire conuersacioun is perfitere pan 
oper. 1380 WycuiF Se/. fi”ks. 111. 449 To teche a perfitere 
weie to hevene pan evere Crist dide himself. 1529 Mort 
Dyaloge 1, Wks. 129/2 Than had our lord not made hys 
order and course perfite in the begynnynge. 1542 BoorvE 
Dyetary ix. (1870) 251 Abstynence for this matter is .. the 
parfytest medysone. 1565 Satir, Poems Reform. i. 89 My 
pen is not in perfytt plight her graces to displaie. 1590 


PERFECT. 


R. Payne Deser. Jrel. (1841) 3 Most of tbein speaking 
good and perfit English. 1685 Tempe £ss. Gard. Wks. 
1731 I. 185 The perfectest Figure of a Garden I ever saw 
..was that of Moor-Park in Hertfordshire. 1784 Jouxson 
Let. to Sastres 20 Oct., A perfect performance of any kind 
is not to be expected, and certainly not a perfect dictionary. 
1841 L. Huxt Seer m1. (1864) 64 The perfectest prose-fiction 
in the language. 1853 J. H. Newman //ist. S&. (1873) II. 
IV. Vill. 197 The barian, in his own estimate, is perfect 
already; and what is perfect cannot be improved. 1877 
Morrey Crit. Wisc. Ser. 1. 391 The only people whom 
men cannot pardon are tbe perfect. , 

b. spec. Of supreme moral excellence; righteous, 


holy; immaculate. 

¢ 1290 [see A. 1]. 1340 Hampote Pr. Consc. 3766 For sum 
pat semes gude here and parfite,..after he dede, er dampned 
als-tite. 1388 Wycuir J/att. v. 48 Be 3e parfit, as joure 
heuenli fadir is parfit. 1450-1530 J/yrr. our Ladye 76 
None maye eailisieude eny temptacyon be he neuer so 
parfyt, wythout specyall helpe, and grace of god. 1526 [see 
A. 58]. 1611 Bipte Ps. xxxvit. 37 Marke tbe perfect man, 
and behold the vprigbt: for the end of tbat man ts peace. 
1743 Wes.ey Servo. Chr. Perfect., Every one that is perfect 
is holy: and every one that is holy is, in tbe Scripture 
sense, perfect. ’ 

e. Of things: Marked by moral perfection. 

1 CoverpaLe Ps. xviii. 30 The waye of God is a 
perfecte waye. /édid. xix. 7 The lawe of the Lorde is 
a perfecte lawe. 1738 Westey Ps. cxxxix. xiv, Guide me 
in thy perfect way. 

5. Completely corresponding to a definition, 
pattern, or description. 

a. Of a geometrical figure, a point of space or 


time, and the like: Exact, precise. 

¢1391 Cuaucer Astrol. 1. § 18 Som of hem semen perfit 
cercles, & somme semen inperfit. 1574 Bourne Regiment 
Sor Sea xvii. (1577) 46 The perfit houre and minute of the 
chaunges of the Moone. 170: Nokris /deal World 1. ii. 53 
Other figures tberefore I do see, and those perfect ones. 
1823 H. J. Brooke /ntrod. Crystallogr. 62 It is capahle of 
being reduced again tothe perfect octahedron, 1860 TyNpaLu 
Glac. 1. x. 65 Heavy hail had fallen, .. the stones being 
perfect spheres, . 

b. Ofa copy, representation, etc.: Accurately re- 
producing or reflecting the original; exact, correct. 
+ Of a notion, thought, etc.: Exactly correspond- 
ing to the facts, correct (ods.). 

1540-x Eryor /wage Gov, 2 In this boke was expressed of 
gouernaunce so perfyte an image. 1592 T. Dicces (title) 
A Perfit Description of the Ccelestiall Or bes 1595 SHAKs. 
Fohn v. vi. 6 Hub Whose there? Speake hoa... Las. 
Hubert, Ithinke. 7/4, Thou hast a perfect thought. 1611 
Biste 7ransl. Pref. 4 That Translation was not so sound 
and so perfect, but that it needed in many places correction. 
1790 Parey //orz (aul. i. 6 A more perfect copy procured 
at Aleppo. 1867 Howe tts /tad. Fourn. 299 ‘The perfectest 
reproduction of tbe Greek theater in the world. 

c. Fully answering to what the name implies. 

c3449 Pecock Refr. 1, xv. 233 Samaritanys..weren not 

rfite and ful fewis neither thei were perfite and ful 
Retheey ars48 Hart Chron., Jien. [V 10b, Made hym as 
he surely coniectured his perfite frende, where in dede he 
was inwardly his dedly enemie. @ 1613 Overnurv A IVi/z, 
etc. (1638) 286 The Devil is the perfectest Courtier. 1833 
Kesie Serv. vi. (1848) 142 That combination of sweetness 
with firmness .. which constitutes tbe temper of a perfect 
puhlic man. 


d. Entire, unqualified ; 


alloyed, 

3sgo SHaks. Vids. V. 1. 11, 98 Either your straw-colour 
beard, your orange tawnie beard,..your perfect yellow. 
1591 — Two Gent. ww. iv. 194. 1595 — Fodn 1. i. 90 Mine 
eye hath well examined his parts, And findes them perfect 
Richard, x600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa u. 71 The walles, 
the towers, and the gates built all of perfect marble, 1648 
in Bury Wills (Camden) 217 My damaske sword, with the 
bandle of perfect gold. 1699 VaxexuGn False Friend u. i, 
You talk..likea perfect stranger to that tenderness methinks 
every son should feel for a good father. 1878 Hvuxtey 
Physiogy. 6 Yo a perfect stranger..such a method of de- 
sctiption would be unintelligihle. 

@. Mere, sheer; unmitigated, utter. (Qualifying 
somcthing bad, repulsive, or disliked.) Chiefly 
collog. or dial, 

161 SHaks. Tem. 1. i. 32 His complexion is perfect 
Gallowes. 1714 Aopison Lover No. 39 ® 2 He..-has..re- 
duced himself to a perfect skeleton. 1748 Anson's Voy, 1. 
vill. 79 The storm..proved a perfect hurricane. 1792 A. 
Witson Watly & Meg in Poems & Lit. Prose (1876) Il. 5 
She's tired wi’ perfect skelping. 180x Macxeitt Poet. Wks. 
(1856) 139 (E. 5. D.) Worn to perfect skin and bane. 1804-6 
Syp. Smita Mor. Philos. (1850) 187 A_man whose chin 
terminated in a point..would be a perfect horror, 1818 
Scott Hrt. Mid. xxiv, The queen tore her biggonets for 
perfect anger. 1861 Quins Heather (1863) 156 Gar a thief 
forget himsel’, An’ blush for perfect shame. J/od. collog. 
It is perfect nonsense to say that he cannot. 

+6. Completely assured, fully informed, certain: 
of a statement or speaker. Obs. rave. 

1568 Grarton Chiro. 11. 700 He had perfect worde that 
tbe Duke of Clarance came forwarde towarde him with 
a great armie. 1611 SHAKs. JWWint, 7. m1. iii. 1 Thou art 
perfect then, our ship hath toucht vpon The Desarts of 
Bohemia. 1611 — Cyd, ut. i. 73, 1 am perfect, That the 
Pannonians,.for Their Liberties are now in Armes. 

+7. Ina state of complete satisfaction; satisficd, 
contented. Obs. rare. 

1605 Suaks. J/acé. 11. iv. 21 Then comes my Fit againe: 
I had else beene perfect. 1607 — 77mo77 1. ii. go Might we 
but haue that happinesse my Lord..we should thinke our 
selues for euer perfect. 

II. Technical senses. 


8. Arith. Applicd to a number which is equal 


purc, unmixed, un- 


683 


to the sum of its aliquot parts. (Formerly in 


other senses: see quots. 1422, ¢ 1440.) 

1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv.2t4 Do thou that they 
hene ten, fore tene is a perfite nombyr, and hit contenyth in 
hym-sylfe foure nombres, tbat is to witte, one and two, and 
thre and foure. cx440 Vork Alyst. xliv. 9 We are leued 
a-lyue, elleuyn,..Or we begynne vs muste he even,.. For 
parfite noumbre it is none, Off elleuen for to lere. 1570 
Bituincstey £uclid vu. def. xxiti. 187 The partes of 6 are 
1. 2. 3,..and mo partes 6 hath not: ..wberefore 6 isa perfect 
number. So likewise is 28 a perfect numher...This kinde 
of numbers is veryrare. 1674 JEAKE 477/h. (1696) 5 Perfect 
Numbers are almost as rare as perfect Men. 1709-29 V. 
Manoey Syst. A/ath., Arith. 5 There are found hut few 
Perfect Numbers..to wit, from 1 to 40,000000, only these: 
6, 28, 496, 8128, 130816, 2096128, 33,550336;. .all the Perfect 
Numbers begin by turns from 6 and 8. 1795 Hutton Vath. 
Dict. s.v. 

9. Gram. +a. Of verbs: Regular, Ods.  b. 
Applied to the tense which denotes a completed 
event or action viewed in relation to the present ; 
hence (with qualification) to any tense expressing 
actton completed at the time indicated: see PLu- 
PERFECT, Future Perfect (FUTURE a. 2). 

1530 Parser. Introd. 30 Verbes parsonall be of thre sortes, 
parfyte, anomales, and defectyves. /d::¢. 84 The preterperfit 
tens, as 7e ay parlé 1 have spoken. /é:d. 88 The preter 
parfit tens, 158r E. Campion in Confer. 11. (1584) N ivb, 
I pray you what fempus is it? Campion. The perfect 
tempus, euen as clausis the Latine worde is. 1727-41 
Cuasipers Cycl., Perfect,in grammar. Preter or preterit- 
perfect tense, is an inflection, marking a time perfectly past. 
1879 Bain /ligher Ene. Gram. 166 Tbe infinitive followed 
by a past participle forms a perfect infinitive active: ‘to 
bave loved ’, ‘having loved ’. 

10. Avus. (Opp. to IMPERFECT a. 7.) 

ta. In medizval music, applied to a note when reckoned 
as three times the length of a note of the next lower 
denomination ; and bence to those ‘ modes’, etc. characterized 
hy such relative value of the notes (answering to what is 
now called triple time or rhythm). Ods. b. Perfect concords 
(t cords) or consonances: a name including tbe concords of 
a unison, fifth, and octave, and sometimes a fourth (as dis- 
tinguished from the thirds and sixths). Hence c. Applied 
to the intervals of a fourth, fifth, and octave, in their normal 
fornt (opp. to augonented and diminished): now sometimes 
(like tbirds, sixtbs, etc.) called sayor. So perfect chord or 
triad, a name for the common cbord in its direct position 
(involving a perfect fifth), as opp. to the smperfect or 
diminished triad. Perfect cadence. a cadence con- 
sisting of the direct chord of the tonic preceded by a domi- 
nant or subdoininant chord (authentic or plagal cadence), 
and forming a full close: opp. to imferfect and interrupted 
cadence. 

1597 Morey /utrod. Wus. 13 Tbe Moode perfect of the 
lesse prolation is, when all go by two, except the Semibreefe: 
as two Longes to the Large:.. three Semibreeues to the 
Greefe. /b:., The moode perfect of tbe more is, when all 
go by three ; as three Longes to the Large: three reeves 
to the Longe {etc.).  /éia@. 72 You must not rise nor fall 
witb two perfect cordes togither. /é7d. Annot., Why some 
of those consonants [ = consonances]..are called perfect, and 
othersome vnperfect, | can giue..no reason. 1667 Perfect 
Concords[see Imprerrecta, 7). 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn.1, 
Perfect Fifth, the same with Diafente. 1727-41 CHAMBERS 
Cycl., Perfect, in music, denotes something that fills, and 
satisfies the mind, and the ear.—In which sense we say, 
perfect cadence, perfect concord, &c. 1875 Ouse1ey //armony 
xiii. 154 The perfect cadence corresponds exactly toa full 
stop in writing. 1880 W. S. Rocxstro in Grove Dict. Mus. 
I. 766 Mode, ‘Time, and Prolation were themselves capahle 
of assuming a Perfect or an Imperfect form... Notes, even 
when Perfect by virtue of the lode, Time, or Prolation in 
which they were written, could be made Imperfect. 


ll. Physiol., Anat., etc. Having its proper charac- 


teristics developed to the fullest degree; typical. 

1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys, Dict. (ed. 2) s.v. Perfecta Crisis, 
One Crisis is called perfect, another imperfect ;.. perfect is 
that which frees the Postar perfectly and entirely from the 
Distemper; and it is either salutary or deadly. 1805 Med. 
Frnt. X1V. 84 Inoculated cow pock, under its most perfect 
form. 1830 R. Knox Béclard’s Anat. 244 Perfect cartilages 
also occur under the form of incrustation or plates. 1841-71 
T. R. Joxes Anim, Aingd. (ed. 4) 721 Most of the parts 
enumerated as entering into the composition of a perfect 
or typical skeleton. 1856 Grinpon Life xxv. (1875) 322 
‘ Perfect’ is used by the naturalist to express the degree in 
which those peculiarities are developed which characterize 
a particular group. 1863 Chambers’ Encycl. V. 589/2 Tbe 
mouths of mandibulate Insects are sometimes called ger/fect, 
and those whicb exhibit a different character, tugerfect. 

+b, (See quot.) Ods. 

1727-41 CuamBrrs Cycl., Perfect,in physiology. A perfect 
animal is used by some writers for that which is born hy 
univocal generation; in opposition to insects, which tbey 
pretend to he produced by equivocal generation. 

12. Zot, Having all four whorls of the flower 
(calyx, corolla, stamens, and pistils), 

1706 Prirxirs, Moye flowers (among Ilerbalists) are those 
that have the finely colour'd small leaves, call'd Petala, 
with the Stamina, Apices, and Stylus. 1727-41 CHampers 
Cycl. s.v., Perfect flowers ave such as have petala, pistil, 
stamina, and apices. 1861 Bentuey Alan. Bot. 557 Com- 
bretacez... Leaves exstipulate, entire, without dots. Flowers 
perfect or unisexual. 

13. £nt. In the most completely or finally 
developed form ot phase of existence, as perfect 
zusect, Stale, etc. 

1834 Encycl. Frit. (ed. 7) 1X. 86/2 Mouffet..mistook the 
aquatic larve of Libellula: for creatures entirely distinct 
from the perfect insects. /éid. 87/2 The imago or perfect 
condition. 1853 Chambers’ Encycl. V. 591/1 The inter. 
mediate or pupa state often differs little. from the perfect state. 


14. Physics. Conceived as existing in a state of | 


ideal perfection, as perfect elasticily', gas. 


PERFECT. 


1849 THosison in Trans, R. Soc. Edin. XVI. 545 A perfect 
tbermodynamic engine..is a machine hy means of which 
the greatest possible amount of mecbanical effect can be 
ohtained from a given thermal agency. 1850 RANKINE 
bid. XX. 148 The elasticity of a perfect gas at a given 
temperature varies simply in proportion to its density. 
1867 THomson & Tait Nat. Pait. 1. 514 That property of 
perfect elasticity towards which highly elastic hodies in 
nature approximate. J/érd. 592 A perfect fiuid..is an un- 
realizahle conception, like a rigid, or a smooth, hody: it is 
defined as a hody incapahle of resisting a change of sbape. 
1867 Besant Hydrodynamics (ed. 2) x A perfect fluid is 
assumed to have no ‘viscosity ’, no property of the nature 
of friction. — 

15. Printing.  Pirfect ream, a ream of 516 
sheets, = printer's ream. see REAM 56.3 

1888 Jacost Printers’ Vocab, 98 Reams of paper made up 
to a printer's ream, i. e. 516 sheets, are said to be ‘ perfect’. 

C. as adv.= PERFECTLY. Oés. exc. dial. or Poel. 
¢1470 Golagros & Gaw. 11x00 As I am cristynit perfite. 
a1550 in Duubar's Poems (S. T.S.) 317 In the cuntre he 
and I Can nocht dwell baitb perfyte. 1567 Turperv. Piers 
to T. Epit. etc. 9b, Men damen may you are not perfite 
wise. 1596 Datrympte tr. Lesiie's Hist, Scot.1. 61 Thay 
had the similitude of perfyte schapen foulis. 1682 Creecu 
tr. Lucretius (1683) 214 No Compound’s perfect solid, free 
from Pore. 1726-31 Linvau Rafpin's Hist. Eng. (1743) 11. 
xvu. 102 A perfect honest man, 1830 Tennyson Madeline 
ui, Frowns perfect-sweet along tbe brow. 
D. quasi-sd, 

1. That which is perfect, perfection. va7e, poelic. 

1842 Tennyson Two Voices 292 That type of Perfect in 
his mind In Nature can he nowhere find. 

2. Gram. Elliptical for perfect tense: see B. gb. 

1841 R.G. Latuam Eng. Lang. § 180 One of two forms, 
sometimes. .that of the Greek Perfect, and sometimes. .that 
of the Greek Aorist. 1848 J. W. Doxatpson Grk. Gram, 
§ 425 The perfect expresses the state or condition consequent 
on an action. 1888 B. H. Kennepy Shorter Lat. Primer 

2 The Perfect in the sense of / dave loved ts Primary: 
in the sense of / loved it is //istoric. 

43. Perfil, -fet, fight: an occasional copyist’s 
error for PRrorir (due to confounding the MS. 
contractions for fer- and fro-). 

1495 Trevisa's Barth. De P. R. iw. ix. (W. de W.), Bothe 
for nede and for perfyghte (L. u¢iditates). 

Perfect (ps sfekt, porfe'kt), v. Forms: a. 5-6 
parfyte, etc. (see prec.). 8. 5 perfyght, 6-7 per- 
fite, -fait, 6- perfect. [f. PERFECT a., in its 
various late ME. and early mod. Eng. forms. Less 
usually pronounced Ze7/e'ct, as if directly f. pp!. stem 
of L. perficére to accomplish, finish, complete. ] 

1. ‘vans. To bring to completion; to complete, 
finish, consummate ; to carry through, accomplish. 

1494 Fasyan Chron. nl. xxviii. 20 He hegan the .iiil. hyghe 
wayes of Bretayne, the whiche were fynysshed and parfyted 
of Belynus his sone. /ésd. vi. clxiv. 158 Whiche con- 
clusyon perfyghted, Lewys..retornyd into Germany. 1512 
Helyas i Thoms Prose Rom. (1826) 111. 30 After that the 
false olde woman had parfet and duone tbeir treason. 1529 
CromweE t in Merriman Lif & Lett. (1902) J. 324 All which 
bokes be not yet.. parfyted untomy mynde. 1562 Be. JEwet 
Apol.Ch, Eng.1.i. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 111. 59 There he. shall 
sit, till all things be fully perfitted. 1588 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ 
Catech. in Cath. Tractates (S. T.S.) 193 Tbe boilding of the 
wallis of lerusalem was perfaitit he Nehemia._1596 Drayton 
Leg. iii. 347 To perrect my command. 1624 Quaries Sion’s 
Elegies iii. 11 Labour perfected, with the evening ends. 1629 
Sir W. Mure True Crucif 2088 The Worke of Man's 
salvation to perfite [rise delite). 1641 Mitton Reform. 1. 
(1851) ro Exact Reformation isnot perfited at the first push. 
Pia ape EA (Arh.) 39 The Councell of Trent... brought 
forth, or perfeted those Catalogues. 1725 Pore Odyss. n. 
125 Then urg'd, she perfects her illustrious toils. 1 
Stusss Const. Hist. U1.xv. 291 This design was perfected in 
1295. ners 

b. /rinting. To complete the printing of a 
sheet of a book, etc. by printing the second side. 

1824 J. Jounnson Zyfogr. 11. 661 When one side is printed, 
it revolves from one cylinder to the other, and is then per. 
fected hy the second form. 1888 Jaconi Printers’ Vocab. 
98 Perfect up..the printing of the second side of the paper 
in half-sheet or sheet work. 

+ 2. To bring to full development. Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vin. xvi. (Add. MS. 27944) 
és sonne..ordeyneb and disposib & parfitip alle pingis in 

is worlde. 1607 Torsett Four-/. Beasts (1658) 259 The 
males are sooner perfited in the womb then tbe females. 

3. To make perfect or faultless; to bring to 
perfection ; /oosely: To bring nearer to perfection ; 
to improve. 

1449 [see Perrrcrinc v4é. s6.]. 1567 Drant /lorace, De 
Arte Povt. Bij, Those verses reprehende..Correcting, and 
perfyting tbem witb ouernotynge hande. 1575-85 App. 
Sanpys Sev. xxit. § 12 Perfiting himselfe in Godlinesse. 
1630 Lennarp tr. Clarron's Wisd. in. xiv. § 22 (1670) 452 
Learning inarretb weak wits and spirits, perfitteth the strong 
and natural. a@1703 Burkitt On N. 7. Heh. vii. 12 To 
perfect sinful man, is to free him from the guilt of sin,.. 
and to make him..capable of communion with God. 1859 
Tuackeray Virgin. vi, George especially perfected hisaccent 
so as to be able to pass for a Frenchman. 1875 Lyett 
Princ. Geol. 1). ui. xxxvi. 289 When the art of the breeder 
has been greatly perfected. . 

4. ‘To make (a person) perfect 77 some art, etc. ; 
+to instruct or inform completely (0és.). 

1603 SHaxs. Meas. for M. w. iit. 146 Her cause, and yours 
Ile perfect him withall. 1610 — Zem/#. 1. ii. 79 Being once 

erfected how to graunt suites, How to deny them. 1628 

p. Haut Old Relig. 154 That which can perfit the teacher, 
is sufficient for the learner. 1819 A. Batrour Camfpébell I. 
lil. 23 It will take _five or sax years to Zerfyte him in that 
language. 1823 Gatt E£xtail 1. xiii. 96 To send her for 


PERFECTATION. 


three months to Edinburgh; there, and in that time, to 
learn nianners, ‘and be perfited’, as her mother said, ‘wi’ a 
boarding-school education’, 

5. zufr. To come to perfection or maturity. rare, 

1870 Morris Larthly Par. iv. Epil. 437 And all those 
images of love and pain, Wrought as the year did wax, 
perfect, and wane. 

Perfectation (psifékta'fan). rave. [f. PER- 
FECT ¥. +-ATION.} ‘fhe action or process of making 


or becoming perfect. 

1832 Gen, P. THompson Zverc. (1842) 1]. 55 Man’s per- 
fectation is a flower that may be increased without the 
possihility of showing it in a state it cannot goheyond. 1874 
W. R. Greco Nocks Ahead 8 The change is not a carrying 
out, a completion, a perfectation of our former system, but 
a reversal of it. 

Perfected (see the vb.), ff/. a. [f. Perrecr v. 
+ -ED1.] Made perfect, completed. 

1552 Hutoet, Perfected and ended, zz/eger. 1848 Maurice 
Serm, Lord's Prayer iii. (1861) 28 They require that which 
is different in kind from anything which their eyes see, not 
merely ¢ia¢ in an improved and perfected form. 

Hen:e Perfectedly adv., perfectly, completely. 

1693 Bevertey 7rue St. Gosp. Truth 18 When indeed 
with a Face perfectedly open, we shall hehold as in a 
Mirror, .. Jesus Christ the Image of God in his own Glory. 
1892 B. Matruews in //arpfer’s Mag. ju 279/1 We might 
suppose that the present spelling of the English language 
was in a condition perfectedly satisfactory. 

Perfecter (pa ifektai, paife-kta1). Also 5 per- 
fiter, (-our), -fyter, parfiter, -fy3ter. [f. PERFECT 
v. +-ER1; cf. PERFECToR.} One who or that which 
perfects, completes, or finishes; a consummator, 

c14r0 Epw. Dx. Yorx Mastcr of Game (MS. Digby 182) 
Prol. (cf. ed. 1904 pp. 6-7), He shal se, whiche houndes 
commeth in the vanchace and the myddell and whiche ben 
perfitours [v r~. parfiters, perfyters) after that that shall 
come. /6/d., To loke.. which houndes ben vanchasours 
and perfiters [v.7. parfy3ters]. 1611 Cotcr., Par/aiseur, 
a perfecter, accomplisher, finisher, 1678 CupwortH /xZed?. 
Syst. 1. iv. 485 The Ancients .. supposing this God [Saturn] 
to be the Giver and Perfecter of all happiness to men. 1740 
Warsurton Div. Levat. 1h. iv. v. 277 The Inventor and 
Perfecter of the Arts of Life. 1881 N. T.(R. V.) //ed. xit 2 
Looking unto Jesus the author and perfecter of our faith. 

Perfectibdila‘rian, Perfectibi-lian, zz0zce- 
words = PERFECTIBILIST: see next. 

1816 T. L. Peacock //eadlone [all i, These four persons 
were, Mr. Foster, the perfectihitian ; Mr. Escot, the deteriora- 
tionist; Mr. Jenkison, the statu-quo-ite [etc.]. 1832 Fraser's 
Wag. V1. 499 Every unwashed artisan has hecome..a philo- 
sopher, a perfectibilian, and so forth. 1852 Blackw. Alag. 
LXXII. 278 We should have left it to the Perfectibila- 
rian to show what probability there is that this ignorant 
and disorderly class will.. be absorbed in the higher. 


Perfectibilism (paiféktibiliz’m). [f. as Per- 
FECTIBLE + -18M.] The doctrine of the perfectibility 
of human nature in this life. So Perfecti-bilist, 


one who holds this doctrine. 

1798 W. Taytor in Monthly Rev. XXVIII. 513 He had 
originally intended for them the name of Perfectibilist. 1852 
Tait's Mag. X¥X. 749 Satires of socialism and perfecti- 
bilism, 1883 Sat Rev. 8 Dec. 725/1 Weare 2 rebus snobbicis 
at any rate perfectihilists. The snoh of this generation .. is 
a much more odious reptile than he of the last. 


Perfectibility (paifektibilili)., [f. next: cf. 
F. perfectibilité (1771 in Hatz.-Darm.).]} 

l. Capability of being perfected or becoming 
perfect; the quality of being improvable to per- 
fection ; spec. the capacity of man, individual and 
social, to progress indefinitely towards physical, 
mental, and moral perfection ; the doctrine of this 
capacity. 

1794 Matmas Purs. Lit, (1798) 2t0 A most affectionate... 
regard for the welfare of mankind, who are to exist some 
centuries hence, when the endless perfectihility of the human 
species (for such is their jargon) shall receive its completion 
upon earth, 1809 Lurofean Mag. LV. 18 A man who 
understood (to use an expression of the new school) the 
perfectihility of which our language was capable. 1882-3 
Schaff's Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 11, 1038/1 ‘‘Yhe religion of 
humanity’, whose fundamental dogma is the spontaneous 
perfectibility of the human race without any human aid. 

2. loosely. A state of perfection or improvement ; 
concr. A person who has attained to this. rare. 

1809 W. Irvine Anickers, 1. v. (1861) 29 Let ussuppose. .that 
the inhabitants of the moon..had arrived at..such an 
enviable state of perfectibility, as to control the elements, 
1815 W. H. Iretann Scriddbleomania Pref. 6, 1 do not.. 
arrogate to myself perfectihility in a literary sense, 1828 
P. Cunnincnam WV, S. Wales (ed. 3) H. 271 There was a 
‘ Margaret’ also in the female convict-ship. .who had attained 
to such religious and mor:| perfectibility, that {etc.]. 1872 
Lever Ld. Atlgobbin \xxiv, We live amidst human perfecta- 
bilities—all of Irish manufacture. 

Hence Perfe:ctibilita‘rian, an upholder or 
advocate of human perfectibility, a perfectibilist. 

1873 Morey Rousseau HH. 118 The intense exaltation of 
spirit produced both by the perfectibilitarians and the fol- 
lowers of Rousseau. e 

Perfectible (paifektib'l, pdaféktib’l). Also 
g-able. [f. Penrecr v. or a. + -IBLE, as if from 
a L. type *perfect/bilis, perhaps used in med. 
or mod.L.: cf. It. pexfettzbile ‘that may be per- 
fected’ (Florio 1611), F. perfectible (Diderot 
1767, admitted by Acad. 1798).] Capable of 
being perfected or brought to perfection. 

1635 Person Varieties u. 64 Everything perfectiblestriveth 
to attaine to its own perfection. 


21839 Gatt Demon of | 
Destiny vu. (1840) 44 Superior beings shall hereafter ri-e, | 
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Made hence perfectable. 1898 L. SterHen Stud. Biographer 
I. vii. 250 Man, he [Godwin] thought, was perfectible, and 
a little calm argument would make him perfect. 


Perfecting (see the vb.), v/. sd. [f. Perrecr 
v. + -InG1,] The action of the vb. PERFEcT; 
carrying out, completion, consummation ; also the 
fact of becoming complete or perfect. 

(¢ 1449 Pecock Refr. v. xiii, For this cause of the more per- 
fiting lordis and ladies it is alloweahle .. hem to haue man- 
siouns couenable for them within the monasteries.] 1494 
Fasyan Chron. I]. an. 1382 (R.) To mete for the perfyghting 
of this accorde. 1583 Aeg. Privy Council Scot, 111. 604 For 
heiring, futting, and perfyting of the compt of umqwhile 
Andro Buke. 1611 Bisre £/&. iv. 12 He gaue some.. 
Pastors, and teachers: For the perfecting of the Saints, 
1705 Svannore Paraphy. III. 424 In order to the perfecting 
of a Christian's Salvation, 1860 Tyxpatt Glac. L xxi. 147 
The gradual perfecting of the structure. 

b. attrib. Perfecting machine or (U.S.) 
press, a printing machine, on which the sheet, as 
it passes through, is printed first on one side and 
then on the other. (Cf. PERFECT v. 1 b.) 

1847 Aleck. Mag. Jan. 36/1 Mr. Little..has his perfecting 
machine..(as those which print a sheet of paper on both 
sides before leaving the machine are called). 1858 Printer 
(N. Y.) I. 95 This wonderful achievement. .the perfecting 
press. ; 

Perfection (paife'kfon), sd. 
fectiun, 4-5 perfeccioun, 4-6 -yon(e, -ion(e, 
| 5-7 perfectioun(e, 5~ perfection. [a. OF. fer- 
| fection (12th e.), perfeccion (13-14th c. in Godef. 

Compl.), ad. L. perfection-em, n. cf action f. per- 
| ficére, perfect-: see PERFECT a.) 
| 1. The action, process, or fact of making perfect 
| or bringing to completion; completing, consum- 
| mating, finishing, accomplishing. 

1382 Wyciar Mem. vi. 21 Aftir that that he hath auowid 
in thou3t, so he shal do, to the perfeccioun of his holynes. 
1526 Pilyr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 1b, Euery religious per- 
sone sholde intende the perfeccyon of his soule. 1585 T. 
Wasuincton tr. Wicholay'’s Voy. ww. i. 114 The auncients 
also had their superiours, which admonished them in the per- 
fection of their dutie. 1678 Temece Let. to Ld. Treasurer 
Wks. 1731 Il. 479 After.all the Applauses have been given 
me here upon the Perfection of the last Treaty. 1732 Law 
Serious C. v. (ed. 2) 70 ‘lo make the most of a short life, to 
study your own perfection. 1871 Morey J o/taire (1886) 10 
For this process of perfection, we need first the meditative, 
doubting, critical type. om ; 

+2. The fact or condition of being perfected or 


completed ; completion; completed state, com- 


pleteness. Ods, 

@12zzg Ancr. R. 372 Hundred is ful tel, & noteth per- 
fectiun, pet is, ful dede. 1388 Wycuir //ed, vii. 19 The 
lawe brou3t no thing to perfeccioun. 1489 Caxton Faytes 
of A.A. xiii. 197 The thynge shal be conducted and brought 
to a gode endynge and perfection. 1563 //omilics u. 
Nativity (1859) 402 ‘When the fulness of time was come’, 
that is, the perfection and course of years appointed from 
the beginning. 1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. i. iv, Woman 
receiveth perfection bythe man. 1679 G. R.tr. Boaystuan's 
Theat, World ist Pref. 5 This work (which I thank God, 
I have now hrought to perfection). 

b. The full growth or development of anything; 
the maturity of a plant, animal, etc. 

c1566 J. Avpaytr. Boaystuau's Theat, World Sij, Although 
somewhat maye be added to all other Artes., this jprinting] 
alone hath entred with such..perfection into this worlde, 
that [etc.]. 1578-9 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 111. 113 Seing 
his majestie dalie growand. .to the gretar perfectioun of aig, 
1611 Bisce Luke viii. 14 They. .bring no fruite to perfection. 
ax682 Sir T. Browne Tracts, Plants Script. § 30 He 
planted many [Cedars] though they did not come to per- 
fection in his days. 1774 Gotpsm. Vat. Hist. (1776) VII. 
204 They continue in the womb till they come to such 
perfection as to be able to burst from the shell. 1855 Mirman 
Lat, Chr, xiv. v, The creation, growth, perfection of new 
languages. ne a 

+c. Afus. The condition of being ‘ perfect’, as 
a note, interval, etc. (sce PERFECT a. 10). Prick 
of perfection : a dot used to make a note ‘ perfect’, 
i.e. to lengthen it by one-half. Ods. 

1614 T. Ravenscrort (¢7¢/e) A Briefe Discovrse Of the true 
(hut neglected) vse of Charact'ring the Degrees hy their 
Perfection, Imperfection, and Diminution in Measurable 
Musicke. 1674 Prayrorp Skri/ Afus. viii, This prick of 
perfection or addition is ever placed on the right side of all 
notes.., for the prolonging the sound of that note it 
follows to half as much more as it is. 1880 W. S. Rocxstro 
in Grove Dict. Afus. 1. 767 Ways in which the Perfection of 
certain notes may be changed to Imperfection, and vice versa. 


3. The condition, state, or quality of being per- 
| fect or free from all defect ; supreme excellence ; 
| flawlessness, faultlessness. But often treated as 
a matter of degree ; Comparative cxcellence. 


Forms: 3 per- 


PERFECTIONATE. 


but to acquit my selfe. 1604 — O72, 1. ili. 100. 1611 Bisce 
Lam. it. 15 1s this the citie that men call the perfection of 
beauty? ¢1830 Syp. Sait in Lady Holland Life 1. 351 
A_heautiful girl .. exclaimed, ‘Oh, Mr. Sydney! this 
will never come to perfection’. ‘Permit me then’, said he 
taking her hand,..‘tolead perfection tothe pea’, 1852 Miss 
SeweLt Exper, Life xviii. (1858) 128 ‘his would be the 
very perfection of a dress for you, 

4. ‘The condition or state of being morally per- 
fect; holiness; +in ME. sec. The austerity of 
monastic life, monastic discipline (ods.). Christian 
perfection, the relatively perfect holiness attainable 
by maa, in distinction from the absolute divine per- 
fection. Coztnsel of perfection ; see COUNSEL sb. 2b. 

21340 Hamrore Psalter xiv. 5 pis perfeccioun is pat be 
deuel & be warld haf na pouste in vs. 1390 Gower Con/, I. 
18 For ther ben somme,..That god..Hath cleped to per- 
feccioun In the manere as Aaron was. 1470-85 Matory 
Arthur xxi. ix. 855 Therfore lady sythen ye haue taken 
you to perfeccion I must nedys take me to perfection. /drd. 
x. 856 Whan they sawe syr Launcelot had taken hym 
to suche perfeccion they ..toke suche an habyte as he 
had. 1494 Fasyan Chron. v. cxxxv. 121 Amonge theyse 
bretherne was one named Cedman, aman of great perfeccion. 
1ssz Asp. Hamitton Catech. (1884) 19 Matrimonye was 
degenerat fra the first perfectioun. 1554-9 Sones & /iall. 
(1860) 3 The lantarne to lead us in the pathe of perfecttyon. 
1743 WesLey Serm. Chr. Perfection 8 Christian Perfection 
therefore does not imply..an Exemption either from 
Ignorance or Mistake, or Infirmities, or Temptations. In- 
deed it is only another Term for Holiness. 1789 — IVés. 
(1872) IV. 445 The doctrine of Christian Perfection, which 
God has peculiarly entrusted to the Methodists, 1882 
A. M. Fairsairn in Contemp. Rev. XLUL. 868 The grand 
aim of the Buddhist is to attain a perfection like Buddha’s. 

5. The most perfect degree, the highest pitch (of a 
quality, condition, faculty, mae the extreme or 
height (paty this good or evil) 

1340 Hamroce /’salter Prol. (1884) 4 Pis hoke of all haly 
writ 1s mast oysed in halykyrke seruys, forpi bat in it is per- 
feccioun of dyuyne pagyne. ¢1380 Wycuir IWhs. (1880) 366 
Moyses lawe is moralle in pis poynte pat longep to be per- 
feccyon of presthode. 1624 Capt. Smitn 1 irgtnia iv. 125 
The other Saluages assaulted the rest and slew them. .. But 
fearing this murther would come to light..would now pro- 
ceed to the perfection of villanie. 172g BuTLer Serv. xii. 
Wks. 1874 Ik. 154 The perfection of goodness consists in love 
to the whole universe. 1842 Miss Mitrorp in L’Estrange 
Life (1870) ILI. ix. 142 The perfection of cunning is to 
conceal its own quality. 

6. Proficiency in some accomplishment or art. 

a1568 AscHam Scholem. (Arb.) 89 Whan..tyme shall 
breed skill, and vse shall bring perfection. 1677 Evetyn 

Diary xo Sept., Having the Latin, French, and Spanish 
tongues in perfection. 1704 Appison /faly (1733) 37 Fence, 
Dance, and Ride in some tolerable Perfection. 1856 EMERSON 
Eng. Traits, Ability Wks. (Bohn) I]. 40 Every man is 
trained to some one art or detail, and aims at perfection in 
that. 1879 Haran Eyesight v. 54 Such perfection has been 
reached in the manufacture of artificial eyes, that [ete.]. 


7. (With @ and £/.) A quality, trait, feature, 
endowment, or accomplishment of a high order or 


great excellence. 

1572 H. Mippetmore in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 111. 8 
Suerly Monsieur is a goodly gentilman, and hathe many 
perfections in him. 1604 E. G[rimstone] D'Acosta’s Hist. 
Indies vi. xvi. 466 The Indians of Peru had one perfection, 
which was, to teach their young children all artes and 
occupations necessary for the life of man. 1667 DryorN 
Str Martin Mar-all uw. i, 1 am not Master of any of those 
Perfections; for, in fine, Sir, I] am wholly ignorant of 
Painting, Musick, and Poetry. 1784 J. Potrer Vtstuous 
Villagers 1. 111, I constantly discover new graces, new 
perfections, and new merits, unobserved before. 

8. Phrase. 70 perfection: completely, perfectly. 

1388 Wycuir ¥oé xi. 7 In hap..thou schalt fynde Almy3ti 
God til to perfeccioun. 1611 Bieie 7d7d., Canst thou finde 
out the aietenine vnto perfection? 1751 R. Partock /. 
Wilkins xxxiv, They were pleased with it [the fire] to 
perfection. 1766 Gotosn. Vic. IW. xvii, Olivia ,. acted the 
coquette to perfection. 1898 Mrs. Isas. Bisuorp Aorea 
xvi, Nag i. lighted, cleaned, and policed to perfection. 


Perfection, v. rave. [f. prec. sb.: cf. F. 


| perfectionne-r (Cotgr. 1611).] trans. To bring to 


perfection, to perfect. Hence Perfe-ctioned /#/. a. 
1548 [see PeRFECTIONING]. 1651 tr. De-las-Coveras’ Don 
Fentse 305 We lived there in great repose, iniploying the 
lime. .in perfectioning our loves. 1799 in Spirit Pub. Frais. 
111. 243 All persons are interested in perfectioning these 
new hases of the conjugal connexion. 1841 D’Israevi Amex. 
Lit. (1867) 700 This perfectioned model of a government, 


Perfe‘ctional, ¢. zare. [ad. med.L. fer- 


fectionalis, in OF. perfectionnal, f. L. perfection- 


| ¢x3x5 SHorenam (E. E. T.S.) 1. 1396 Pe ordre of deakne, 


pet hys of more perfeccioun Pane hys ordre of subdeakne. 
1460 Carcrave Chron. (Rolls) 82 In his tyme felle a grete 
| debate betwix Iewis and hethen, vhich sect vas of most 

perfeccion. 1570 Bicuincstry £xclrd in, Introd. 81 Of al 
figures the circle is of most absolute perfection. 1610 Suaks. 
Temp. 11. 1 167, | would with such perfection gouerne Sir: 
T’ Excell the Golden Age. 1711-12 Swirt /aprov. Ine. 
Tongue » 6 The Roman Language arrived at great Per- 
fection before it began to decay, 1860 Tynnatt Glac. 1. 
xxvii 376 In different glaciers,..these veins display various 
degrees of perfection. . 

b. concer, An embodiment of perfection ; a perfect 


person, place, etc. ee . 
1594 Suaks, Rich. ///, 1. ii. 75 Vouchsafe (diuine perfection 
of a Woman) Of these supposed Crimes, to giue me leaue .. 


em PERFECTION + -AL.] Of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of perfection. 

1495 Trevisa's Barth. De P. R.\. (W. de W.) Aiv/1 The 
names whyche betoken or sygnyfye dyuyne or godly per- 
feccyon heen callyd names perfeccionalles [ovig. nomina 
perfecttonalia, Cordichon's Fr. les noms perfectionnaulx}. 
1659 Pearson Creed xii. (1839) 549 Life eternal may be looked 
upon under three considerations; as initial, as partial, and 
as perfectional, .. 1 call that perfectional, which shall he 
conferred .. immediately after the hlessing pronounced by 
Christ, ‘Come, ye blessed children of my Father ‘. 


+ Perfe'ctionary. Ols. vare-1. [f. PeRrEc- 
TION + -ARY.} ? = PERFECTIONIST b. 

1647 Travp Comm, Matt, xix. 17 None but a proud Luci- 
ferian would havesaid,as Vega, the Popish perfectionary, did. 

Perfe‘ctionate,v. Now zave. [prob. f. med. 
or mod.L. *ferfectiondre: cf. Olt. perfettionare 
(Florio 1598), F. perfectéonner (Cotgr. 1611); or 
(in 16th, writers) after the Fr, : sec PERFECTION v. 


PERFECTIONATED. 


and -aTE3.) /rans. To bring to perfection ; to 
make perfect or complete; to perfect; tto make 
(a person) perfect zz (a study, etc.) ‘ods.). 

1570 Foxe A. & A. (ed. 2) Ooiij/r Y° greatnes of my 
Priesthode: ..begon in Melchisedech: ..continued in the 
children of Aaron: perfectionated in Christ. 1598 Barrer 
Theor. Warres. ii, 13 Histories. .sharpen and perfectionate 
the wits of man, 1634 W. Tinwuyt tr. Balzac’s Lett. 71 To 
augment the merit of our faith, and the more to perfectionate 
our Piety. 31695 DryDEN Paral’. Poetry & Paint. Ess. 
(Ker) If. 122 tn this manner..painters and sculptors. .per- 
fectionate the idea, and advance their art even above nature 
itself. 19755 JoHNSON, Perxfectronate...Vhis is a word pro- 
posed by Dryden, hut not received nor worthy of reception. 
1784 J. Baray in Lect. Paint. i. (1848) 66 Laws..for per- 
fectionating human nature. 1849 ‘IuackeERay Pendennis 
xxiii, Every greatartist. . had need of solitude to perfectionate 
his works. 1863 Cowpen Clarke Shaks. Char. iv. 102. 

llence Perfe ctionated ///.cz., Perfe-ctionating 
vbl. sb. and ppl.a.; also Perfe-ctionator, one 
who makes perfect. 

1695 Drypen tr. Du Fresnoy’s Art Paint., Observ. § 24 
He has..founded an Academy for the Progress and Per- 
fectionating of Painting. 1795 tr. Mercier’s Fragm. Pol, 
& Hist. 1 183 Nature. .forms man precisely for a perfection- 
ated Society. 1818 Blachkw. Mag. ttl. 23 Poetry..is also 
a selective and perfectionating art. 1839 New Monthly 
Mag. LVI. 38: Man..is hut a more complicated zoophyte, 
a perfectionated stomach. ax849 H. Coreripce £'ss. (4851) 
II. x19 Pope was not the founder, but head scholar and 
perfectionator of aschool 1867 J. Lecce Confucius (1877) 
28 A system of social perfectionating. 

Perfectiona'tion. rare. [n. of action from 
prec.: Sse -ATION.] The action of bringing to 
perfection, perfectioning ; the fact of being made 
perfect. 

1813 in Spirit Pub, Fruis. XVI. 358 The new System of 
Anti-mnemonics, to the perfectiontion of which the Cheva- 
lier has devoted the last fifty years of a long life. 1840 
Beackiz in Anna M. Stoddart Life (1895) I. viii. 194 The 
law of the universe is Perfectionation—that is to say, pro- 
gression from bad to good..and from better to best. 

Perfe-ctioner. rare. [f. PERFECTION v. + -ER1.] 
One who or that which brings to perfection. 

1883 R. Cust Mod. Lang. A/r. tntrod. 19 Language has 
been the handmaid of Religion, and Religion the herald, 
instrument, and perfectioner of Civilization. 

Perfe‘ctioning, vé/. sé. [f. PERFECTION 7, + 
-InG!.] The action of bringing to perfection. 

1548 Upati Eras. Par. Luke xxiv. 186 Christe..taught 
the perfeccionyng of the lawe, whan he pronounced those 
Straunge beatitudes neuer afore heard of. 1693 Evetys 
De la Quint. Compl. Gard. 11.95 Culture really contributes 
to the Perfectioning of its new Productions. 17$2 Footr 
Orators 1.1, The perfectioning of our countrymen in. .the 
right use of their native language. 1877 HuxLey Auat. 
Siw, Anim. i. 59 Vhe gradual perfectioning of the respiratory 
machinery, 

Perfectionism. [f. after PERrecTIoisT: 
see -ISM.) A system or doctrine of religious, 
moral, social, or political perfection; esp. the 
theory that moral perfection can be or has been 
attained by man; sec. (with capital P) the 
system of the Perfectionists of Oneida Creek, N. Y. 

1846 Worcester cites Ch.O4b. 1870 Athenzum 5 Feb. 187 
One.da Creek Perfectionism. 18390 Spectator 19 July, 
Professor Dicey..does not arrive at his conclusions hy any 
reference to abstract theorics or appeals to pahtical per- 
fectionism, 1893 Acadenty 2 July 25/2 He (Volstoy] con- 
tinues to develope his cherished ideas on the subject of 
perfectionism and self-improvement, 

Perfectionist (paife"kfanist). [f. Perrection 
$6.+-18T.) One who holds any theory or follows 
any practice as to the attainment of religious, 
moral, social, or political perfection. 

1694 S. Jounson Notes Past. Let, Bp. Burnet 1.66 Must 
the Wise and Free and Great Men of a Nation be Slaves 
for Company with such I’erfectionists in Clurch- Doctrine? 
1892 W. B. Scort lutobiog. Notes 1. 128 As a perfectionist 
in poetry, whose thought and rhythm were one, he [Leigh 
Hunt} seemed to hold Coleridge above all others. 

b. esp. One who holds that religious or moral 
perfection may be attained; (with capital P) a name 
at various times assumed by or given to sects, 
parties, or persons, whohcld this doctrine, or claimed 
to have attained moral or spiritual perfection. 

1657-83 Evetyn //ist. Kedig. (1850) I. p. xviil, Men of all 
religions..were protected and encouraged under notion of 
New Lights, Perfectionists, a Godly Party fetc.]. @ 1665 
J. Gooowin Filled w. the Spirit (1867) 23x The apostle 
saying unto the Galatians, ‘So that ye cannot do the things 
that ye would’, is as a sword passing through the soul of 
those who are called perfectionists amongst us, casting down 
the crown of their conceit of perfection tu the ground. 1748 
RicuHarpson Clarissa (1811) IIL. xx. 124, I have read in 
some of our perfectionists enough to make a better man than 
myself either run into madness or despair. 179x Hampson 
Mem, J. Wesley IN. 197 Perfectionists and Anti-per- 
fectionists were the grand divisions of methodism. 1882 
Farrar Early Chr. I, 408 note, Whether there is any 
special allusion to Gnostic Antinomian Perfectionists. 

¢@. spec. (with capital P.) A member of the com- 
munistic community of Oneida Creek, N. Y. 

1867 Dixon New Amer. (ed. 6) 11. xx. 208 On the opposite 
verge of thought..stands a body of reformers who call 
themselves, in their dogmatic aspect, Perfectionists, in their 
social aspect, Bible Communists, 1874 J. H. Buuxr Dict. 
Sects, Perfectionists,a..sect of Antinomian Communists, 
established about the year 1845 by John Humphrey Noyes. 
1875 N. Amer. Rev. CXX. 227 The success that he ascribes 
to the Shakers, the Perfectionists, and the rest. 
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d. affri6, (in various senses). 

¢ 1847 Waiter Fame & Glory Prose Wks. 1889 Ill. 389 
There are .. perfectionist reformers .. who wait to see the 
salvation which it is the task of humanity itself to work 
out. 1856 R. A. Vaucuan Mystics x. 1. Notes (1860) II. 
307 Many were beginning to seek in this perfectionist 
doctrine a refuge from the exactions of the priesthood. 1867 
Dixon New Amer. (ed. 6) 1. xxii. 243 According to all the 
Perfectionist prophets, Holiness and Liberty are the two 
primary elements in the atmosphere of heaven,—that is to 
say of a perfect society. a 

Hence Perfectioni-stic @., of or pertaining to 
Perfectionists. 

1882-3 Schaf's Encyel. Relig. Knowt. Ut. 1841 Loscher 
..rejected those chiliastic, terministic, and perfectionistic 
doctrines [of the pietists}. 

Perfe‘ctionize, v. rare. [See -1zE.] /rans. 
To bring to perfection ; to perfectionate, perfect. 

1839 Mrs. SHerrey Notcs Shelley's Prometh. Und. S.'s 
Wks, 1882 I. p. Ixv, That man could be so perfectionized as 
to be able to expel evil from his own nature..was the 
cardinal point of his system. 1843 7aze’s Vag. X. 617 Steam 
allows us leisure to examine into old abuses, and perfectionize 
new reforms. 1846 H. W. Torress Mew. Wiltt, Jiist. 374 
We must,.endeavour to perfectionize our military system. 

Ifence Perfe’ctioni:zing vé/. sb. and f//.a.; also 
Perfe'ctionizement, Perfe'ctionizer. 

1821 Ziules Landlord New Ser. Itt. MWertch Glas Liyn 18 
From Italy and Greece he had brought with him an un. 
quenchable thirst for perfectionizing. 31841 Blackzw, Mag. 
L. 48x Ye accomplishment perfectionizers..this is the fate 
that awaits your daughters at last. 1844 /dfd. LV. 2:0 The 
theories of the perfectionizement of the fair sex now issuing 
from the fress. 1851 Woopwarp Mollusca 4 ‘Ihe per- 
fectionizing of the functions of nutrition and reproduction. 

Perfe-ctionment. [f.PEnrEecTIony. + -MENT, 
after F. pexfectionnement (1725 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
The action of bringiny to perfection; perfecting. 

1827 1. Tavtor Yransm. Anc. Bhs, xiii. (1859) 160 The 
general perfectionment of reason and of taste. 1831 SouTHEY 
in Q. Rev. XLV. 420 The whole profits being to he applied 
to the perfectionment of civilization, 1860 Farrar Orrg. 
Lang. i. 27 (Of writing] there is the clearest proof of its 
human origin and gradual perfectionment. 

+Perfe-ctious,a. Obs. rare—'. [f. PERFECTION: 
sce -ous.] Of the nature of perfection. 

1607 Coxe Charge at Vorwich Assizes 6 The glory of her 
dignity shall receiue perfectious Honor. 

Pertectism. [f. Perrect a. + -1sm.] The 
doctrine or system of the Perfectists, csp. of the 
German Pietists. 

1830 Pusey //ist. Eng. 1. viii. 225 These men .. still con- 
tinued incessantly to warn their congregations by name 
against Francke and Pietism and Perfectism. 

[f. 


Perfectist (pa uftktist). Ods. exc. Hist. 
as prec.+-IST.] = PERFECTIONIST: esp. applied to 
thosc of the 17th ¢., and to the German Pictists of 
the 18the. 


1618 Barnuevelt’s sipot, D, Winberger is principall of the 
Verfectists, and you of the Arminians. 1630 G. Wippowts 
Schysmatical Puritan Fijb, A Mechanicke..is receiued 
amongst the Perfectists for a lawfull preacher, if their non- 
Ecclesiasticall spirit calls him. 16g: D. Cawprey 7/ree 
Serm. 68 Vhese late upstart Perfectists, 1830 Pusey //ist. 
fing. uw. vit, 197 In 17¢0 an edict was renewed forhidding 
the preaching against the Vietists. ‘Since certain Lutheran 
preachers..toss about in many sermons..the false names 
of Pietists, Perfectists, new holy Quakers, and such like’. 
Jbid, 225 They warn incessantly against the Perfectists. 

Perfective (paifektiv), a. (sb.) Now rare. 
{ad. L. type *perfecdiv-us (perh. in mod.L.: cf. It. 
perfellivo, Sp. perfectivo): see PERFECT v. and -IVE.] 

1. Tending to make perfect or complete; con- 
ducive to the perfecling or perfection of anything. 

1596 Bacon Max. § Use Com, Law 1, xiv. (1636) 59 This 
enrolinent is no new act, but a perfective ceremony of the 
first deed of hargaine and sale. 1620 ‘I’. Graxcer Div. 
Logtke 31 That which is agreeable 10, and perfective of 
his kind. 1693 Tyeret, Law .Vat. 314 Causes (whether 
efficient, or perfective), 1771 Westey Iks, (1872) V. 295 
The far more excellent way, more perfective of the Soul. 
1839 Baiwey Festus xt (1852) 134 The purifying wave, 
pertective fire. 1865 Mozrey Jirac. i. Notes 219. 

2. In process of being perfected, or of attaining 
the perfect state. 

1848 Jounxston in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 1h. No. 6. 293 
Dugés was..able to sece..the eight legs in a perfective state, 
1852 Dickens Left. (1880) lL. 274 Not knowing the immense 
resources and the gradually perfective machinery necessary 
to the production of such a journal. 

3. Gram. Expressing completion of action: 
applicd to that kind or specics of verbal action 
(Ger. aktionsar?) which is considered as completed 
or finished, and so to forms or modificalions of the 
verb which express completed action: opposed to 
IMPERFECTIVE. 

Originally applied to one of the branches or ‘aspects’ of 
the verb in the Slavonic languages; more recently to verb- 
forms in other Indo-European languages, esp. those com- 
pounded with a preposition, expressing the completion of 
the action expressed hy the simple verb, as L. é/é7e to eat, 
comédére to eat up; Suddére, persnadére, etc. 

1844 R. Garnett in foc. Phtlol. Soc. (1854) t. 268 tn the 
Slavonic languages. .a regular. . distinction is made between 
perfective and imperfective verbs, that is, hetween those ex- 
pressing an action completed at once and not repeated, and 
those denoting continuance or reiteration. 1887 MokFiLt 
Serbian Gram, 31 ‘Yhe perfective aspect denotes either that 
the action has been quite completed or that it will definitely 
cease. 1895 P. Gites Manual Compar. Philol. $545 When 
present and aorist are found in the same verb [in Greek], 


PERFECTLY. 


| the former is the durative, the latter the perfective or 
momentary forin. ee 

B. sb. +1. A perfectionist. Obs. rare. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) §7 VWnworthie creatures 
to he tustly ceasured of hy these worthie perfectiues [the 
Jesuits} /éfd. 132 High conceited perfectiues. 

Gram. A perfective use or form of a verb. 

1904 J. H. Mourron in Expositor Nov. 361 ‘AywvifeoGae 
is only used in the durative present, but cataywrigag@ar..is 
a good perfective, 

Hence Perfectively adv., in a perfective way, 
in a way tending to completeness; Perfective- 
ness, Perfecti-vity, the quality of being perfective; 
Perfe'ctivize v. /ravs., to render perfective. 

1701 Grew Cosi. Sacra i. vii. § 20.73 As Virtue is seated 
Fundamentally, in the {ntellect; so, Perfectively, in the. 
Phancy. Sothat Virtue, is the Forceof Reason. 1704 Norris 
Ideal World w xii. 481 Their intrinsick excellency or essential 
perfectiveness of the understanding. 1774 FLEtcuER Grace 
& Justice Wks. 1795 IV. 177 The..gospel is found..per- 
fectively in the Acts of the Apostles and the Episiles. 1809- 
ro CoLrnipce Friend (1818) IL]. 155 Plato. .philosophized 
legitimately and perfectively, if ever any man did in any 
age. 1904 J. H. Moutton in E.xposttor Nov. 360 In a 
aroAAupevot, strongly durative though the verb is, we see 
its perfectivity in the fact that the goal is ideally reached. 
46¢d. 357 The compounded adverb.. perfectivises the simplex, 
the combination denoting action which has accomplished 
a result, while the simplex denoted action in progress. /dtd, 
338 The meaning of the Present-stem of these perfectivised 
roots naturally demands explanation. 

+ Pe-rfectless, a. Obs. rare. [irreg. f. PER- 
FECT @.+-LESs.] Devoid of perfection, imperfect. 

1591 SvivesteR Dx Sartas 1 vii. 133 Fond epicure, thou 
.. Imaginedst a God so perfect-less. 

Perfectly (ps ufektli), adv. Forms: see PEr- 
FEcT a, [f. PERFECT a, + -LY*.] In a perfect 
manner or degree. 

1. So that nothing is left undone and no part is 
wanting ; completely, thoronglily. 

1303 R. Bruxne Sand, Synne 12093 Ue pat shryuep hym 
parfytely, Asswybe..He hab for3yvenes of Goddys 3yfte. 
21340 Hamvote Psalter xv. 7 Perfitly may we noght he 
wipouten synn. ¢1400 Matunpry. (Roxh.) vii. 25 On pe 
secund day pat worme es turned till a fowle perfitely fourmed. 
1530 Patscr. Introd. 32 he thre generall distinctions of 
lyme, present, parfytly past, andtocome. a 1656 Bre. Hate 
Kem, Wks. (1660) 42 They were all perfitly reclaimed. 
«@ 1692 PoLtEXFEN Disc. Trade (1697) A iv, Goods perfectly 
manufactured which hinder the consumption of our own.. 
ought to be discouraged. 1776 Ginpon /ecl.§ F. xii. L. 334 
The troubles .. had never been perfectly appeased, 1833 
Lyett Princ, Geol. (LI. 311 The large accumulations of 
perfectly-rolled shingle. ‘ 

b. Ina full measure; to the fullest extcnt; withont 

any shortcoming or failure. 

@ 1340 IlampoLe /safter cv. 24 He is maste at loue pat.. 
perfytliest lufis heuen. 1482 Warkw. Chron, (Camden) 16 
There was suche a grete myste, that nether of them myght see 
othere perfitely. 1560 Daus tr. Slefdane’s Commi. 232 tn 
lyke maner shall we also.. know more perfitly our parentes, 
wyues, children, and what so euer is besydes. 1653 WALTON 
elugler i. 4, { hate thein [otters] perfectly, because they 
love fish so well. 1676 tr. Gu/dlatiere's Voy. Athens Bo 
Osman..(who understood perfectly the humour of the Turks 
in those parts). .advised him to threaten. 1695 Lp. Preston 
Soeth, v. 235 Affirming that that Universal is nothing which 
Reason thinks it so perfectly sees. 1866 Gro. Exiot /. 
Lfolt i, 1 understand tHe difficulty perfectly, mother. 

2. In a manner or way that is perfect or faultless 
in form, style, or nature; with perfect or complete 
exactness, correctness, fitness, or excellence; to 
perfection, 

¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints vi. (Thomas) 14 Gyfe he his varke 
dois parfytly. ¢1400 Se7y2 3300 Ffor .iij preciouse stonys 
been within the hafft Perfitlych !-couchid. ¢1450 Hottaxp 
Howlat 183 Parfytlye thir Pikinawis.. With thar party 
habitis present tham thar. @ 1533 Lp. Berners Avon xl, 
132 Teche hyr to speake perfeyghtly the language of 
frenche. ¢1540 Herwooo four /’?. in Hazl. Dodsley 1. 383 
By the mass, learn to niake courtesy... Nay, when ye have 
it perfitly, Ye shall have the devil and all of courtesy. 
1596 Danett tr. Com/snes (1614) 290 Whereof he discoursed 
perfectlier than my selfe that came from thence. 1722 De 
For Plague (1754) 25 Vhey cannot be so perfectly call'd 

-the Fore-runners, or Fore-tellers, much less the Procurers 
of such Events. 1789 JEFFERSON IV7/t. (1859) I[!.9 Mr. 
Littlepage has returned. .to Warsaw, where he has heen per- 
fectly received by the King. 1903 Blackw. Wag. Dec. 772/2, 
I had trained it into being a perfectly inannered house pet. 
| alo. She acted the part perfectly. The dress fits perfectly. 
| +b. Ina manner morally or religiously perfect ; 
' righteously. Ods. 

1340 Hamrote /’r. Consc. 3428 Swa parfitely may nane lyf 
here, With-outen veniel syns sere. c 1386 Cuaucer I’tf's 
Prot, 111 He spak to hem that wolde lyue parfitly. ¢ 1491 
Chast. Goddcs Chyld. 13 Vhough I wyll but fayntly, my 
wylle is to wylle perfyghtly. 

3. To the fullest possible degree or extent ; 
entirely, quite: with an ad/., adv., or phr. 
[1460-70 BA. Quinfessence 1 Restorid..and be mad hool 
parfiztly.] 1555 EpEN Decades 32 The earth is not perfectlye 
| rownde. 1563 T. Gare Antidot. 1.25 When it is boyled 

enoughe, it wyll bee perfitely Redde, 1677 Lavy CHawoxTH 
| in 12th Rep. (List. MSS. Comm. App. v.43 The D{uchess] 
is perfectly well again. 1719 De Foe Crusve un. ii, Whom 
I knew.. perfectly well. 1722 — Col. Fuck (1840) 327, 1 
| was perfectly easy. 1753 Eart or Bari in Worla No. 17 


Every body is dressed so perfectly alike. 1790 Mrs. Incu- 
BaLD Wedding Day. ti, Lady Contest. Would not that do 
as well? Lord Kakeland. Perfectly as well The very 
thing. 1807 T. Tuomson Chem, (ed. 3) II. 378 Take a 
quantity of fixed alkali perfectly dry. 1826 Disraety Viv. 
Grey v. ¥, But all looked perfectly cone tf faut.* 1846 


PERFECTNESS. 


Rytanp Foster's Life & Corr. Il. 472 Unostentatious and 
perfectly simple address. 1896 Law Times Kep. UXXIII. 
615/1 The railway line.. was perfectly straight for a distance 
of over 700 yards. 

b. Physics. See PERFECT a. 14. 

1784 G. Arwoon Rectil. Motion & Rotation 376 In the 
impact of perfectly elastic bodies. 1824 WHEWELL A/echanics 
(ed. 2) 248 Bodies are called perfectly elastic when the 
force of restitution is equal to the force of compression. 

Perfectness po uféktnés). Forms: see PEr- 
FECT a, [f. as prec. +-NESS.] The quality or con- 
dition of being perfect (in the various senses of the 
adj.); perfection, (In early use chiefly in the 
religious sense of a perfect life.) 

@ 1340 Hampoce Psaéter Prol. (1884) 3 Pe sange of psalmes 
..does away synne, it quemes god, it enformes perfytnes. 
1377 Lanct. P. Pd. B. x. 200 Poule preched pe peple pat par- 
fitnesse loued. c 1400 Lan/franc’s Cirurg. go Boile alle pese 
to be perfiztnesse of a sirup. c1430 Lypc. J7in. Poems 
(Percy Soc.) 59 Pristhode liuethe in perfitenesse, And can in 
lytel haue suffisaunce. 1464 Rodls of Parlt. V. 562/1 
That every of the seid Clothes..be..sealed..in witnes and 
record of the forseid true lengh, brede and parfitnes. 1526 
TINDALE Cod. iii. 14 Above all these thynges put on love, 
which is the bonde off parfectnes. [So later Eng. vv.; Wycur 
and RXhem., perfection.] @1529 SKELTON Col. Cloute 978 
Theyr chambres thus to dresse With suche parfetnesse And 
all suche holynesse. 1535 CoveRDALE Fob ii. g Dost thou 
yet contynue in thy perfectnesse? curse God, & dye. 1588 
Snaxs. LZ. ZL. LZ. v. i. 173, Pag. Once to behold with your 
Sunne beamed eyes, With your Sunne beamed eyes... 
Bero. 1s this your perfectnesse? be gon you rogue. 160 
Markxnam Caval. iw. (1617) 29 There is nothing..whic 
brings a horse either to perfitnesse or imperfitnesse, but 
onely practise. 1795 CoLreriwGe Plot Discovered 33 That 
Constitution, from whose present perfectness they derive 
their only possible justification. 1838-9 Hatiam //ist. Lit. 
iL v. § 82 In this varied delineation of female perfectness, no 
earlier poet had equalled him [Spenser]. 1871 PatcRave 
Lyr. Poems 72 Home of the peace earth cannot give In her 
most perfect perfectness! (AZod. Sc. Maxim, Practice 
maks perfyteness.] 

Perfector (p2ifekto1). [a. L. perfector,agent-n. 
from fezficére to accomplish, etc.: see PERFECT.] 
One who perfects or completes ; = PERFECTER. 

1587 Gotpinc De Mornay vi. 81 The Soule..is..after a 
sort the perfection (or rather the perfector) of the body. 
1836 Lytton Athens (1837) IL. 406 Men who form the first 
steps in the progress between the originator and the per- 
fector. 1883 B. W. Richarpson Cycling an Intell. Pursuit, 
The perfectors of geographical research. 

+ Perfe-ctory, a. Obs. vare—'. [f. L. ferfeci-, 
ppl. stem: see -orny.] = PERFECTIVE 1. 

1693 Bevertey 7 re S!. Gosp. Truth 31 Any other Grace 


Preparatory, or Perfectory. 
Perfectua‘tion. rare. [f. L. ferfectu-s (2- 


stem) a perfecting or completing (Tertull.), f. pe7- 
jicere, perfect-um to complete: see PERFECT a.] 
Completion, consummation, accomplishment, 

1883 Alod. Thought Jan. 27 A more rapid success and 
a readier perfectuation of desires. 

+Perfe-cture. Ods. rare—'. [f. L. perfect-, 
ppl. stem (see above) + -URE: cf, confecture, etc.] 
The fact of being perfected or matured ; perfection. 

@1§52z Letanp /tiz. VI. 53 [When] the Corne is mervelus 
faire to the Yee, and ready to shew Perfecture it decayith. 

Perfe'rvent, a. rare. [f. PER- 4+ FERVENT.] 
Very fervent; of great fervour. 

1888 /Yarper's Mag. Dec. 158/1 Prompting others to gifts 
and alms hy kindly poems, by perfervent essays. 


Perfervid (paifsvid), 2. [ad. mod. L. per- 
Servid-us, {, Pen- 4 + fervidus Frervip; chiefly 
in the phrase ferfervidium ingentunt Scotorum, 
founded on Buchanan’s Scotorum prefervida 


tngenia (Rerum Scotic. Hist. xvi. li.) 

Perfervidus, though quite regular in form, is not recorded 
in ancient Latin; an instance of pexfervida formerly cited 
from Columella v. 5 is an erroneous reading in Gesner’s ed. 
(1737) for Arzfervida.] 

Very fervid, glowing, or ardent. 

1856 Masson Ess., Scot. Infl. Brit. Lit. 395 Without 
niaintaining at present that all Scotchmen are perfervid. .it 
will be enough to refer to the instances which prove at least 
that some Scotchmen have this character. 1875 HEtrs Soc. 
Press. xxii. 339 The next generation has something in it of 
the hrilliant nature of the Irish, or the perfervid nature of 
the Scotch. 1884 Howetts in //arper's Mag. Dec. 115/2 
With perfervid gratitude. 

Hence Perfervi-dity, Perfe'rvidness, 
Perfervour, perfervid quality. 

1861 J. Brown Horxv Suds. Ser. 1. 425 This perfervor of 
our Scottish love-songs. 1884 Sat, Nev. 1 Nov. 559/2 Weare 
disposed to regret these manifestations and consequences of 
the perfervidity of Birmingham. 1890 Sfectator 4 Oct., The 
characteristic of the Scotchman is perfervidness, exhibiting 
itself in strenuosity, in enthusiasm, and in excess. 

[ad. L. 


Perficient (posf-fént), 2. (s6.) rare. 
perficicnt-em, pr. pple. of perfictre to complete, 
finish, accomplish (see PERFEcT a@.).] A. adj. 
‘That accomplishes or achieves somcthing; effectual, 
actual. 

1659 H. L’Estrance Adiance Div. Of. 269 The essential 
and perficient Act of Confirmation, viz. Imposition of Hands, 
1765 BLackstoxE Comm. I, xviti, 481 The king being the 
sole founder of all civil corporations, and the endower the 
perficient founder of all eleemosynary ones, the right of 
visitation of the former results..to the king; and of the 
latter to the patron or endower. | 1888 Science XII. 3/1 The 
perficient objection [to pronouncing grace] was probably the 
inconvenience to the service of the repast. 

B. sé. One who perfects or completes. 


also 


686 


| 1641 H. L'Estrance God's Sabbath 11 Rest being..The 

| perfection of the perficient and of the thing perfected. 1662 

| Evetyn Chadcogr. 106 Certain it is that practise and ex. 
perience was its Nurse and perficient. 

(WEBSTER 1828 (copied by later dicts.) gives the sense 
‘One who endows a charity ’; app. founded upon quot. 1765 
in A; but for this, as a sb., there appears te be no evidence. } 

+Perfidently, adv. Obs. rare". [f. *per- 

Jident adj., ad. L. perfidens, -fident-em, f. PER- 4 + 
L. fident-em trusting, confident, bold, pr. pple. 
of fid-cre to trust: cf. confident, diffident.\| With 
thorough trust or confidence; very confidently. 

1650 B. Discodliminium 53 The Grand Cause of this 
Realme, so perfidently indeavoured, and highly applauded 
by some, so counter-wrought and condemned by others. 

+ Perfi-diate, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. perfidia 
PERFIDY + -ATE2,] Marked by perfidy; = next, b. 

1632 Litncow J7rav. x. 437 The notes of their abiured 
names, and perfidiat paines. 


Perfidious (poifi-diss), a. [ad. L. perfidios-us, 
f. perfidia PERFIDY: see -ovs: cf. It. Zerfidioso = 
perfido (Florio 1598).] Characterized by perfidy ; 
guilty of breaking faith or violating confidence ; 
deliberately faithless; basely treacherous. 

a. Of persons. 

1598 Frorio, Pexfido, Perfidivso, perfidious, trecherous. 
1601 SHaks. Ad's Well v. ii. 205 He’s quoted for a most 
perfidious slaue. 1628 Sir R. Boyce Diazy (Grosart) II. 277 
The former conveighances the perfiddeows Lo Beaumont 
deceased had made, 1734 tr. Rodlin'’s Anc. Hist. (1827) V. 
XIV. vii 402 He thought himself skilful in proportion as he 
was perfidious. 1827 Lytton Pedham xvii, 1 am the victim 
of a perfidious woman. 1855 Macautay f/ist. Ang. xix. 1V. 
266 ‘I'he most covetous and perfidious of mankind. 

absol, 1651 tr. De-las-Coveras’ Don Fenise 63 Don Pedro, 
so was this perfideous called. 

b. Of actions, etc. 

1603 Knottes Hist. Turks (1638) 298 The wicked author 
of that perfidious war. 1696 Tate & Brapy /’s. cxix. 163 
Perfidious Practices and Lies I utterly detest. 1759 Dit- 
worTH Pope 53 A knowledge of his underhand and perfidious 
dealing. 1848 Lytton Harold im. ii, The perfidious 
surrender of Alfred, Edward's murdered hrother, 

Perfidiously (pouficdissli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2.) Ina perfidious manner; with perfidy. 

1589 Riper BibL Schol. 1078 Perfidiously, zrfdeliter. 
1607 SHaks. Cor. V. vi. 91 Perfidiously He ha’s betray’d 
your husinesse. 1631 GouGE God's Arrows i. § 57. 290 
Zedekiah perfidiously and perjuriously maintained war 
against Nebuchadnezar. 1781 Ginson Decd. & /. (1869) III. 
Ixv. 631 He perfidiously violated the treaty. 1864 Bryce 
floly Rom. Emp. xx. (1875) 364 Austria at Campo Formio 
perfidiously exchanged the Netherlands for Venetia. 

Perfi'diousness. [f. as prec.+-ness.] The 
quality of being perfidious; unfaithfulness; base 
treachery. 

1597 Hooxer Eccé. Pol. v. \xii. § 17 The harme of other 
mens perfidiousnes it lay not in vs to aucide. 1651 BAxTER 
Inf. Bapt. 202 Perfidiousness lies most in hreaking Covenants 
and Oaths. 1722 Lond. Gaz. No. 6114/5 Monsters of 
Ingratitude and Perfidiousness. 1818 Hattam J/id. Ages 
(1872) I. iii. 11. 4x1 Tyrants detested for their perfidiousness 


and cruelty. 

+ Perfi-dity. Os. rare. [f. L. pezfid-us (see 
next) -— -ITy.]) = next. 

1607 TorsELL Four-f, Beasts 530 In the male [hamster] 
there is this perfidity, that when they have prepared al 
their sustenance..hee doth shut out the female, and suffereth 
her not to approch nie it. 1692 R. L’EstrancE Josephus, 
Axntig. 1. xv, The very Fatigue of the Expedition would 
make them repent both the Perfidity and the undertaking. 


| Rerfidy (ps3fidi). [a. F. perfidie (16th. in 
_ Godef. Compl.) = It. perfidia (Florio 1598), Sp. 
| perfidia (Minsheu 1599), ad. L. perfidia faith- 
, lessness, treachery, f. Aerfid-us that breaks faith 
| or promise, faithless, treacherous, f. PER- 3 + 
| fid-és faith.) The deceitful violation of faith or 
| promise; base breach of faith or betrayal of the 

trust reposed in one; teachery; often, the pro- 
| fession of faith or friendship in order to deceive or 


betray. 
1sgz Harvey Four Lett, Wks. (Grosart) I. 200 The Athe- 
nians were noted for lauish amplifieng..the Carthaginians 
for deceitfull perfidie. 1607 Sir E. Hoxsyin Ellis Orzg. Lett. 
Ser. 1. III. 86 Many other things he reporteth of the perfidy 
of the French nation. @1776 Hume Oz Aforals (1777) 
App. iv., These great virtues were balanced by great vices; 
inhuman cruelty; perfidy more than punic: no truth, no 
faith, no regard to oaths, promises or religion, 1782 PRIESTLEY 
be Chr. IL. 1x. 186 It was..a. deliberate act of perfidy. 
1885 S. Cox Expositions xxv. 331 The name of Judas has 
become a byword of covetousness and perfidy. 
+Perfi‘nish, v. Oés. [f. Per-2+Finisu z., 
after obs. F. par-, pexfinir (Palsgr.), or med.L. Zer- 
| Sinire.| trans. To finish thoroughly, complete. 
1523 CROMWELL in Merriman Life & Letz. (1g02) I. 31 After 
| this grete acte well and victoryously perfynysshed. 
| + Perfi-x, v. Os. [f. Per-2 + Frx v. (L. had 
| perfigire, perfix-, in the sense ‘transfix’. OF, 
had farfx ad)., fixed (asa day) ).] ¢vans. To fix 
firmly or definitely ; to determine. 
rsog Hawes Past. Pleas. (Percy Soc.) 87 My mynde.. 
Bothe daye and nyght upon you hole perfyxte. 1612 7720 
Noble Kn. vi, Take heed. .this quarrel Sleep till the hour 
perfixt. 1699 Burnet 39 Art. xix, The Jewish Religion 
had a Period perfixed, in which it was to come to an End. 
| 1776 Nimmo Stirlingshire xi. 263 They surrendered before 


the day perfixed. 
| Hence + Perfixed, perfixt #7/.a. Perjfixed salt 


| Jiant-cm, pr. pple. of Zerflare: see next. 


PERFOLIATE, 


= fixed salt (FIxED 4 b). 


definitely, precisely. 

1605, TimME Oxersi?. . vi. 128 Whatsoeuer it contained of 
the volatile salt wil reside in the hottome with his perfixed 
salt. 1685 Col Rec. Pennsylv. 1. 139 Six days before the 
perfixt day for holding the Court, 1605 Syivester Du 
Bartas un. iii 11. Law 561 Sith the holy man Foretels per- 
fixtly what, and where, and when. 


+ Perfla-ble, 2. Ods. [ad. L. perflabil-is that 
can be blown through, f. perfldve: see PERFLATE.] 
That may be blown through; open or permeable 
to the wind; allowing of ventilation. 

¢1420 Pallad. on Hush. t. 1002 But make hit high, on 
euery half perflahle. 1603 Fiorito A/ontaigne i. xii. (1632) 
288 Epicurus makes the Gods, hright-shining, transparent 
and perflahle. 1620 Venner Via Recta Introd. 6 In an 
house, to the end it may he perflable, it is expedient to haue 
windowes on euery side. 


+ Perflant, a. Her. Obs. rare-, 


+ Perfi'xtly aduv., 


ad. L. per- 
Blowing. 

1678 Joxpan 772 London 11 A shield, Argent, charged 
with the four Winds, Perflant. 

Perflate (poiflét), v. Now zare. [f. L. perflat-, 
ppl. stem of perflare, f. PER- 1+ flareto blow. Cf. 
znflate.| trans. To blow through, ventilate. 

c1s4o Boorpe The boke for to Lerne Bijh, Come thou 
south wynde and perflat my gardyn. 1620 Venner Via 
Recta Introd. 5 They cannot he freely perflated and purified 
with the windes. 1798 W. Biair Soldier’s Friend 55 The 
canvas should be drawn up every day, the straw well shaken, 
and perflated hy the wind. 1831 Jaxe Porter Sir £. Sea- 
wards Narr. 11. 123 We permitted it [the air] to perflate 
our dwelling by night as well as by day. 

Hence Perflating vé/. sb. and ffl. a. 

1869 E. A. Parxes Pract. J/ygiene (ed. 3) 128 In some 
systems..the perflating power of the wind has been used. 

+ Perfla'tile, z. Oés. [ad. post-cl. L. fer- 
fiatilis that can be blown through, f. pez/lad-us 
blown through, pa. pple. of pevfldre: see prec.] 
Exposed to wind ; subject to ventilation; airy. 

1664 Evetyn Sylva (1679) 3 [We note] the more lofty, poor, 
and perflatile [places] for yew, box, and the like. 1667 C. 
Merret in Phil. Trans. 11. 465 [Yo] make that Story fitter 
for drying of Corn, and more perflatile. 1 EveLtyn Ace: 
taria (1729) 157 Aery and moderately perflatile Grounds. 

Perflation (paiflé-fen). fad. L. perflation-em, 
n. of action from fer fldve to PERFLATE. Cf. F. per- 
flation (Paré ¢1550).] The action of blowing 
through ; free passage of wind or air; ventilation. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iv, They had the ad- 
vantage of a fair perflation from windes. 1695 WoopwarD 
Nat. Hist. Earth w. (1723) 228 Which the Miners effect by 
Perflations with large Bellows. 1975 Jonnson Fourn. 
Hebrides 182 That [barn] ..was so contrived ..as by per- 
petual perflation to prevent the mow from heating. 1816 
A. C. Hutcnison Pract. Obs. Surg. (1826) 206 Cleanse and 
thoroughly ventilate, hy a perflation of air, the place from 
whence they came. 1901 rit. Med. Frail. g Mar. 570/2 
The alternative rooms must be situated..in such a manner 
as to secure perflation from opposite fronts. P 

+ Pe-rfluence. Ods. In 6 Sc. perfluens. [f. as 
next: see -ENCE.] The action of flowing through, 
flow (of words). 

@ 1520 Mersarin Bannatyne ATS. (Hunter. Cl.) 604/28 Be 
nocht of wirdis our grit (= words over great] perfluens. 

Pe-rfluency. rare. [f. PERFLUENT: see -ENCY.] 
Williams’s rendering of toddazd, lit, ‘a dissolving’, 
name of a Welsh metre of 10+9 syllables. So 
Perflu‘id a., ‘ dissolving’: applied to the ‘ con- 
veyed’ word or words that follow the rime-word 
in the first line of the ¢oddazd: as in 

A vynno evo a zydd—yn ei vro 
A’r hyn a vynno na bo ni dyed. 

1856 J. Wituiams Gram. Edeyrna § 1761 The perfluency 
consists of nineteen syllables, having two homceorythms in 
the stave, with a perfluid word, like the recurrent word of 
a direct homceorythm systich, ending on the tenth syllable. 

Perfiuent (paiflz-ént), a. fad. L. pexfluent-em, 
pr. pple. of pexfe-cre to flow through (in 16the. 
F. perfluer), f£, PER- 1 + flu-cre to flow.] Flowing 
through; having the quality of flowing through. 

Perfluent battery, a kind of galvanic hattery operated by 
a liquid flowing through. 

1673 Grew Veget. Roots u. § 59 The Water being more per- 
fluent than the rest, will. .strain, with a lighter ‘Vincture of 
them. 1742 Lond. & Country Brew. 1. (ed. 4) 16 Chalk.. 
administers nothing unwholesome to the perfluent Waters. 
1809 ConeripceE in Sir H. Dazy’s Rem. (1858) 111 Its in- 
closed stream or perfluent water-force, 1884 Knicnt Dict. 
Mech. Suppl., Perfinent Battery, one in which the exciting 
liquid flows through the cells or cell to keep it constant. 

Perfoliate (pofovlict), a. Bot. and Extom. 
[ad. mod.L. perfolzat-zs (f. Per- 1 + folt-zem leaf: 
see -ATE2 2), used in 16thc, in /%7/o/zafa, name 
of the plant Bupleuraum rotundifolium. 

1548 Turner Wasres of [erbes (1881) 85 Perfoliata is an 
herbe... The Germans cal it Durchwassz. It maye be called 
in englishe Thorowwax, because the stalke waxeth thorowe 
the leaues. 1611 Cotcr., Perfoliate [Fr.], Vhrough-wax, 
through-leafe (an hearbe). 1706 Puitiivs, Perfoliata, (Lat.) 
the Herh Thorough-Wax.] i 

1. Sot. Having the stalk apparently passing 
through the leaf, the result of a congenital union 
of the edges of the basal lobes round the stem. 
Said orig. of a plant and its stalk; in later use 


transf. of the leaf. 

1687 CLaytonin Phil. Trans.(1739) XLI. 150 This Plant has 
several woody Stalks,..as I remiegieer perfoliat. 1785 MARTYN 
Roussean’s Bot. xix. (1794) 260°Known by its yellow corollas 
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and upright smooth perfoliate stalks. 1753 CHAMBERS Cyc/. | 
Supp. sv. Leaf, Perfoliate icaf, that whose disk is pierced 
by the stalk, 1845 Lixptey Sch. Bot. vi. (1858) 77 Leaves 
-.perfoliate. 1859 W. S. Coreman IV ood/ands (1862) 131 The 
Perfoliate Honeysuckle. 1880 Gray Struct. Dot. (ed. 6) 107 
It is the stem which is literally Jex/o/sate, i.e. which seem- 
ingly es through the leaf; but it is customary, though 
etymologically absurd, to call this a perfoliate leaf! 

. Lnt. Of antenne; Having the joints dilated 
or expanded laterally all round, so as to appear 
like a series of round plates pierced by a shaft or 
stem. Also Perfo liated. 

17sz J. Hitt //ist. Anint. 52 The Dytiscus, with brown, 
perfoliated antennw. The great Water Beetle. 1819 G. 
Samouette Entomol. Compend. 166 Perfoliate club of 
antenne. 1826 Kirsy & Sp. Extomol. 1V. xlvi. 323 Perfo- 
liate Knob. 1828Stark Elem. Nat. //ist. 11. 261 Antenne... 
with the first three joints longer than the following, perfoli- 
ated, the last elongated and conical. 

Perfolia‘tion. [f. prec.: see -sT10N.] The 
condition of being perfoliate. 

1880 Gray Struct. Bot. iii. § 4 (ed. 6) 107 Uvularia perfo- 
liata .. reveals the explanation of the perfoliation: the base 
of the lower leaves conspicuously surrounds and encloses 
the stem: that of the upper is merely cordate and clasping ; 
the uppermost simply sessile by a rounded base. 

Pe-rforable, a. rare. fad. L. type *ferforabilis, 
f. perfora-re : see -BLE.] That can be perforated. 

1890 in Century Dict. 


Perforant (p3:1forant), 2. [ad. L. perforant- 
em, pt. pple. of perforare, or a. F. perforant, pr. 
pple. of fexforer to PERFoRATE.] Perforating. 

1833 Mars. Browntnc Prometh. Bound 85 Heavily now 
Let fall the strokes upon the perforant gyves. 


Perforate (ps-1forct), ppl.a. [ad. L. pexforit- 
us, pa. pple. of perforare: see PERFORATE v.] 
= PERFORATED: construed as pple. and as adj. 

1540-1 Etvot /image Gov. 40 Suche abuses can not be 
longe hidde from princes, that haue theyr eares perforate 
(as is the prouerb). 1597 A. M. tr. Gui//emcau's Fr. Chirurg. 
Cijb/: Applyede cleane through the perforate tonge. 1626 
Bacon Sy/va § 470 An Earthen Pot perforate at the Bottom 
to let in the Plant. 1661 Lovet. //ist. Anitin. & Alin, 
Introd., The teeth are serrate and sharp, and two are..per- 
forate, by which they ejaculate their poyson. 1870 HookER 
Sind. Flora 33 Alyssum..septum entire or perforate. 

Perforate (pa1féreit), v.  [f. L. perforat-, ppl. 
stem of Zerforare to bore through, pierce through ; 
f. Per- 1 + ford-re to borc, pierce. ] 

1. ¢vans. To make a hole or holes right through ; 
to pierce with a pointed instrument or projectile; 
to bore through; sfec. to make rows or series of 
small holes or perforations separating coupons, 
stamps, etc., in a shect. 

1538 Evyor Dict., /nforo..to perforate or makea hole. 1597 
A. M. ur. Gaillemcau's Fr. Chirurg. 26 b/1 We should per- 
forate or thrustthem throughe. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd. 
Ep. ww. vi. 194 We tooke out the guts and bladder, and also 
perforated the Cranium. 1732 ArsutHnot Rules of Diet 
07 Worms will perforate the Guts. 1772-84 Cook's Moy. 
ot V. 1799 Some of them..perforate the lower-lip into 
separate holes. 1875 Kaicut Dict. Aleck. 1668/2 The 
machine will perforate 250 sheets [of postage stamps] per 
hour, and the punches and holes are adjustable for stainps 
of different sizes. 1876 Preece & Sivewricut Telegraphy 
§ 120 Key a causes 1, 2, and 3 to perforate the paper in one 
vertical line. 1891‘ Pann’ Penny Post, Jubilee 73 The red 
penny was first issued imperforated... Later [1854] it was per- 
forated with fifteen oval holes. 1896 7ixes 16 Dec. 5/2 The 
wounds..showed that the destruction of bone and tissue 
perforated by the new bullet was tremendous. _ . 

b. To make a hole or holcs into the interior of 
(a thing); t> bore into; to make an opening into, 
171z Biackmore Creation 1, 20 Tell, what could drill and 
perforate the Poles, And to tjr attractive Kays adapt their 
Holes? 1856 Staxcey Sinxar § Pat. ix. 337 Large caves.. 
still perforate the rocky sides of the hill. 1863 Bates Nat. 
Amazon 1\.96 The ground is perforated with the entrances 
to their subterranean galleries. . 
e. To ‘pass through’ in position (cf. Pass v. 1 d); 
to extend or be continued through the substance of. 

1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bk. 1. 242 Dark passages, with 
which this old city is perforated, like an ancient cheese. 
183 R. Knox Cloguet’s Anat. 510 [The nerve] descends 
obliquely outwards, perforates the glutzeus maxinins muscle, 
+eand expands upon its posterior surface. 1840 G. ELtis 
Anat, 56 The divisions of the eighth nerve..again perforate 
the dura mater through sinaller openings. ; 

2. To form (a hole, etc.) by boring or punching. 

1876 Preece & Sivewricut 7e/egrapiy § 120 The punches 
which perforate these holes in the paper. ; 

3. inir. To penetrate, make its way zzfo or 
through somcthing; to make a perforation. 

1775 Sterne's Sent, Journ. Contin. 11. 179 Casting a most 
amorous leer through those beautiful eye-lashes, which pene- 
trated farther than I thought it possible for a single look to 
perforate. 1897 Ad/bntt's Syst. Aled. 111.975 The stomach 
+.may become adherent to the transverse colon into which 
the ulcer perforates. 

b. In pass. sense: To suffcr perforation, to be- 
come perforated. 

se Allbntt’s Syst. Med. V1. 889 The cysts are apt to 
perforate and to burst. 

Perforated, f//.a. [f. prec. + -ED1.] 

1. Pierced with one or more holes : said esp. of a 
thing constructed with small holes, spaces, or open- 


ings passing through (as a wall or carved panel). 
Perforated muscle, the short flexor of the toes, and the 

superficial flexor of the fingers, the tendons of which are 

perforated by those of the serforating muscles (see below). 
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1597 A. M. tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg. 13b/2 The bullet- 
drawer with the ring, or with the perforated spoon. 1676 
Wortipce Cyder (1691) 96 A grater made of perforated 
Latten. 1727-41 CHAMBERS Cyc/.s.v. Chair, The perforated 
Chair, wherein the new elected pope is placed, F. Mabillon 
observes, is still to be seen at Rome. 1758 J.S. Le Dran's 
Observ. Surg. (1771), Perforatus Muscnlus, the Perforated 
Muscle. 1866 Corn. AJag. Aug. 170 A series of perforated 
brass saucers or colanders. 1876 Gzwz1/t's Archit. § 22244, 
Perforated zinc ..is extensively employed in filling up 
squares in sashes, or panels in partitions, to assist ventila- 
tion. 1904 Brit. Med. Frul. 17 Dec. 1628 The occurrence 
of a perforated gastric ulcer. : : 

-b. Her. Said of a charge pierced with a hole 


or holes. See also quot. 1704. 
1486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. Cv, Thyscros masculatit sum 


tyme is perforatit in the masculys as it is opyn in the per- 


syng. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Perforated...The 
Armorists use it to express the passing or penetrating of one 
Ordinary (in part) thro’ another; as thus. He beareth Or, 
a Bend Ermine Perforated thro’ a Chevron Gules. 

ec. Nat. Hist. Full of little holes or perfora- 
tions, cribrose. Sof. Having translucent dots 
which resemble holes, as in species of [yericzem, 

1678 Puituips (ed. 4), Perforated, a term applyed to Herbs, 
as when the leaf of any Herb being held against the light, 
seemeth full of little holes. 

da. Conch. Applied to a spirally wound shell of 
which the centre is hollow instead of solid. 

1851-6 Woopwarpd Jfollusca 1co The axis of the shell, 
around which the whorls are coiled, is sometimes open or 
hollow ; in which case, the shell is said to be perforated, or 
umbilicated (e. g. Solarium). 

e. Anat, Perforaled space or spot, anterior and 
posterior, small regions within the skull perforated 


by numerous holes for the passage of blood-vessels. 

1886 Casself's Eucycl. Dict. sv., The anterior perforated 
spate or spot constituting a depression near the entrance of 
the Sylvian fissure, and the posterior forming a deep fossa 
between the peduncles at the base. 1899 Ad/butt’s Syst. 
Med, VII. 608 In passing across the anterior perforated 
space it [the Sylvian artery] gives off a number of branches, 

2. Made or outlined by perforations. vare. 

¢1790 Imison Sch. Art. 55 Then with some fine pounded 
charcoal..rub over the perforated strokes, which will give 
an exact outline. 189: ‘Pri’ Penny Post. Fubilee 153 Per- 
forated Initials on Stamps. 

Perforating, ///.a. [f. as prec. + -1NG 2.] 
That perforates; boring, passing through; sfec. 
applied to certain arterics, nerves, ete., which 
pierce or pass through other structures; jy. of 
mind or intellect: Piercing, penetrating. 

Perforating machine = Perroratornib,c. Perforating 
muscle, the long flexor of the toes, and deep flexor of the 
fingers, the tendons of which perforate those of the fer+ 
Sorated muscles; so perforating arteries. Perforating 
ulcer, an ulcer in any part which perforates the structure ; 
esp. an ulcer commencing on the sole or palm and slowly ex- 
tending so as sometimes to perforate the foot or hand. 

1661 K. W. Conf. Charac. ‘To Rdr. 1 To suppose... that 
your penetrating and perforating intellectualls will extract 
some honey from this aloes. 1704 J. Harais Lex. Techn. 
I, Perforatus, isa Muscle belonging to the Fingers, .. its 
Tendons are Perforated to admit those of the Perforating 
Muscles to pass thro’ them to their Insertions. 1842 Dusctt- 
son Med. Lex., Perforating Arteries, in the hand,..in the 
thigh, ..in the foot. 1878 IT. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1. 172 
Perforating ulcer of the foot was so called by Vesigné of 
Abbeville in 1850. 1878 tr. //. vou Zieutssen’s Cycl. Med, 
VIII. 162 A perforating ulcer of the wsophagus, analogous 
to ‘perforating ulcer of the stomach’. 1895 Weston. Gaz. 
18 Sept. 3/2 One man had no less than three perforating 
wounds all in a perfectly clean condition. 


Perforation (paiforé fan). [ad. late L. Jer- 
foratién-em, n. of action from ferforare to per- 
forate; cf. OF. perforacion, -ation (14th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), per. the immediate source. ]} 

1. The action of perforating, boring through, or 
piercing ; the fact or condition of being perforated ; 
spec. the making of a row or series of small holes 
in a leaf or sheet of paper, so as to enable a 


portion to be easily torn off. 

¢1440 Gesta Rom. iv. 10 (Harl, MS.) Sir,..some tyme is 
suche holiyng and perforacion goode, and not wikkide. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 500 The likeliest way [is] the perforation 
of the body of the tree tn several places one above the other, 
and the filling of the holes [etc.]. 1836-41 Branpe Chew. 
(ed. 5) 269 The mechanical force..is shown by the per- 
foration of paper. 1881 SpottiswoopE in Mature 6 Oct. 
548/1 Gun-cotton itself..merely shows signs of perforation 
like the card. 1891 ‘ Puic’ enny Post. Fubilee 147 Next 
follows the perforation [of the sheets of stamps], which 
is performed by machinery. 

b. Suzg, The formation, through accident or 
disease, of a hole through the thickness of any 
structure, as through the wall of the intestine, etc. 

1666 Boyte Orig. Forimes & Qual. (1667) 16 Bloudy Fluxes 
oceasion'd by the perforation of the Capillary Arteries. 
1876 Bristowe The. §& Pract. Aled. (1878) 224 Perforation 
of the bowel may occur in patients of all ages. /bid. 229 
If signs of perforation manifest themselves, our only hope 
lies in keeping the patient under the influence of opium _ or 
morphia. 1882 A/ed. Temp. Frnl. LI. 108 If perforation 
should take place let me have large and repeated doses of 
opium. ¥ ; nny. 

2. A hole made by boring, punching, or picrcing; 
an aperture passing through or into anything; 
a passage, shaft, tunnel ; each one of a row or series 
of small holes punched in a leaf or sheet of paper, 
or between postage or other stamps in a sheet, 
in order to facilitate their separation. 
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| 1543 TRAHERON Iigo’s Chirurg. 1x. 241 For remotion of 
thys aposteme, ye muste make a new and larger perforation 
or borynge. 1599 A. M. tr. Gabethouer's Bk. Physicke 34/t 
Inoculated Pearles, or Pearles without perforationes, 1665 
Hooke A/icrogr. 38 Pipes of Glass, with a very small perfora- 
tion, 1783 Pott Chirurg, Wks. 11. 18 They have no 
perforations or apertures. 1870 Koutledge's Ev. Boy's 
Awn., Suppl. Mar. 4/1 [Stamps] with pin-pricked perfora- 
tions. 31891 ‘Pui’ Penny Post. Jubilee 150 A simple 
perforation is that which the perforating machine has pro- 
duced by punching the paper completely out, leaving aregular 
series of small round holes between each row of stamps. 

3. The natural orifice of an organ or part of the 
body. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 945 The first external! perfora- 
tion..is called by a proper name, Jeatus Auditorus, the 
hole of Hearing. 1688 Bovis Final Causes Nat. Things 
iv. 148 That admirable perforation of the uvea, which we 
call the pupil. 1797 M. Bait Morb, Anat. (1807) 417 
The hymen is sometimes found without a perforation in it, 
so that the vagina is completely shut up at its external 
extremity. 

4. altrib. and Comd., as perforation-sound; per- 
foration-gauge, in Phila/ely, a gauge or rule for 
readily counting the number of stamp-perforations 
in a given length (conventionally, two centimeters). 

1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. 1X. 788 On inflation, air 
passes into the tympanum without perforation sound. 1891 
*Pruit’ Penny Post, Fubilee 152 In order to ascertain the 
various sizes of perforations a perforation gauge has been 
invented. ’ Ate 7 

Perforative (pa 1forétiv), a. (s6.) [a. F. per- 
foratif, -tve (in Cotgr.), f. L. perforat-, ppl. stem 
of perforare to perforate + -1VE.} Having the 
character of perforating; tending to perforate. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillenean's Fr. Chirurg. 12/2 Settle the 
perforatiue trepane verye fast on the broken bone. 1727-4 
CHAMBERS Cycé, s. v. T'repanum, ‘There are also perforative 
trepans, and exfoliative ones. 1878 tr. //. von Ziemsscu's 
Cycl. Med. V1N1. 238 According to another view, perforative 
peritonitis is to be regarded as a particular form of this 
disease. 1898 Al/butt's Syst. Aled. V. 736 Perforative 
pericarditis may result from the bursting of any neighbour- 
ing abscess. 

+B. sb. An instrument used to perforate; sec. 
the perforative trephine for piercing the skull. Ods. 

1758 J.S. Le Drau's Observ. Surg. (177%) 304, | performed 
the Puncture.., and having withdrawn the Perforative, 
a white Pus..was discharged by the Canula. 

Perforator (ps'u6re!taz). [Agent-noun in L. 
form, from ferfordre to PERFORATE. In mod.F. 
perforateur (Littré).] 

1. An instrument or machine used for perforating. 

a. Surgery, (a)a trephine ; (4) an instrument for penetrating 
the foetal skull. b. A power-machine for drilling rock in 
order to blast it, in tunnelling, etc. @. A inachine for 
perforating postage-stamps, etc.; also, that used for per- 
forating the paper-ribbons used in some forms of telegraphy. 

1739 S. SHarp Surgery xiii. 61 Withdrawing the Perforator, 
leave the Waters to empty by the Canula. 1767 Goocn 
Treat. Wounds 1, 245 After making many adjacent holes, 
with a drill or perforator, as far as the wtedituilium. 1790 
R, Buaxp in Aled. Conmnun. 11. 454 We are under the 
necessity of using the perforator and crotchet. 1822-34 
Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1V. 152. 1872 Daily News 18 
Sept., At the beginning of December we heard quite clearly 
the blows of the perforators against the rocks. 1876 PREECE 
& Sivewricut 7elegraphy§ 119 The [Wheatstone] apparatus 
consists of three parts: tle ferforator, which prepares the 
message by punching holes in a paper ribbon; the ¢razs- 
mitter..and the receiver. 1900 Daily Neus 13 Oct. 6/3 
When the perforators have bored a hole some three feet 
deep, it is filled with dynamite and fired. ; 

2. A boring organ possessed by some insects, 


variously used as a sting, an ovipositor, etc. 

1828 Stark £lew. Nat. Hist. 11. 335 Tenthredo...Per- 
forator not projecting beyond the anus. /éid. 336 Some 
have the last half segment of the abdo'aen prolonged into 
a point, with a projecting perforator of three filaments. 

Perforatory (p3iforatari), a. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. perfordve to PERFORATE: sce -orY2.] Of or 
pertaining to perforation; perforative. 

1867 Philatclist 1. 64 Desiring specimens of perforatory 

varieties, 
- Perforce (pasf6e'1s), adv., sb, Forms: 4 par 
force, 4-6 parforce, 6- perforce, (6 perforse, 
Sc. perforss, 7 per force), [ME. a. OF. Jar 
force by force (12thc.): see Force sd, 5 b.] 

A. Phrase, adverb. 

1, ta. By the application of physical force or 
violence; by violence; forcibly. Ods. 

¢ 1330 Arth. & Alert. 8040 (Kolbing), .xv. pousinde [paiens], 
pat hadden born hem o3an Parfors in to Bedingham. 13... 
Senyn Sag. (\V.) 488 Par force he hadde me forth i nome. 
a1400 K. Alts. 2533 (Bodl. MS.) Antioche & Tyberye also 
Abouten hij gonnen goo Par force smyten in to be brenge 
And duden beastes from operedrenge. 1494 Fapyan Chron. 
V. cxsiil, 100 They encountred the sayde people yt caryed 
the sayd treasoure and stuffe, & parforce toke it from the 
knyghtes, @1533 Lp. Berners //uon xiviii. 162. 1545 
Raynovp Byrth Mankynde 73 \t..draweth out the secondine 
parforce. 1624 Carr. Smity Iirginia 62 The Salvages 
assayed to carry him away perforce. 1670 NargorovcGn 
Frnl.in Ace. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1694) 110 Unless such Ships 
of force were to go thither and Trade per force. : 

b. In weakened senses: By constraint of circum~- 
stances or of the prospect of physical force; by 
moral constraint ; compulsorily, of necessity. 

1542 Upatt Erasm. Apoph. 237», By this craftie meanes 

| he constreigned Caesar in maner parforce to geue hym 
perdone. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal, Nov. 127 Flouds of 
teares flowe in theyr stead perforse. 1675 Hosses Odyssey 
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(1677) 231. Twelve days the wind continued at north, Which 
kept the fleet perforce within the hay. 1748 Westry IVs, 
(1872) 11. 109, 1 went, perforce, into the main street. 1813 
Scorr 7rierm, ut. x, He paused perforce, and blew his 
horn, 1868 E. Epwarps Aalegh 1. xxv. 606 ‘Lhe reader 
must perforce, on that one point, make his own inferences. 
ce. quasi-ad, Of necessity; necessitated, forced. 

1580 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 408 Which by so much the niore 
is to be borne, by howe much the more it is perforce. 1895 
J. Ssitn Perm. Message Exod. ix. 123 Here we have no 
perforce succumbing to an irresistihle decree. 

a. Palience perforce: sce Patiexce sb. 1f. So 
to be paltenl perforce, ete. 

¢1560 A. Scoir /’cemts (S. 7.5.) xx. g Perforss tak paciens, 
And dre thy destiny. 1568 Grarton Chron. 1. 746 She 
being..without comfort of defenders, by pacience perforce, 
was compelled to suffer and susteyne. 1575-1680 [sce 
Patinnce 14 f). 1655 Futrer Ch. f/ist. 1. 1x. § 28 The 
Papal party did struggle for a time, till at last they were 
patient per-force, 

e. Lerforce of, properly ‘per force of’, ‘by 
force of’, ‘ by dint of’, 

1809 CoLeripGE Lett, to D, Stuart (1895) 549 Periods.. 
alarmingly long, perforce of their construction. 1868 ‘lenny- 
son Lucretius 167 Do they..so press in, perforce Of multi- 
tude? 

B. quasi-sd. and sé. 

1. qnasi-sé. in phrases 46y ferxforce, by force or 
compulsion ; of perforce, of neccs-ity. Also nonce- 
use = necessitating cause or circumstance. 

1sz5 Lp. Brerners Fro/ss. 1. clxvi. [clxil.] 459 Nowe by 
perforce they cause the cardynalles to entre into conclaue, 
and to chuse a Pope. 1871 Mrs. Wuitsry Neal Folks iii. 
(1872) 89 With this backing, and the perforce of there being 
nobody else, young Dr. Ripwinkley had ten patients within 
the first week. 1897 West. Gaz. 7 Aug. 3/1 Of perforce 
he is an authority on the subject. . ; 

+2. sé. A military officer of inferior rank to a 
quarter-master, in the Scotttsh Army, 17th c. 
(Jamieson suggests A drum-major.) Ods. 

1643 Sc. Acts Chas. I (1819) VI. 47/1 With power to the 
said Colonell To nominat and appoynt..a perforce. .. The 
pay of the perforce to be monethlie 18 lib. 

+ Perforce, 7. O65. Also5-6par-, [a. OF. 
parforcier,-forcer, {, par through + forcer to Force. } 
Zit. To force greatly. 

l. reff. (= obs. F. se parforcer), To strive or 
cndcavour to the utmost; to do onc’s best. 

1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ayuion vi. 138 Yf ye wyll par- 
force yourselfe a lityll, this paynymes shall not holde afore 
vs. 1490 — Eneydos xix. 71 She parforseth hyr self, wyth 
hir grete teeth to ete the rotes vnder the grounde. 41541 R. 
CorLann Guydon's Ouest. Chirurg. Rij b, ¥f God..gyue me 
good fortune I shall perforce me to make it hole complete, 

2. trans. To force, constrain, oblige. 

1509 in Alem. [/en. VIL (Rolls) 442 The kynge..wyl] not 
in no wyse he perforsyd forto confyrme the sayed maryaje. 
1530 Patsor. 652/2, 1 parforce a man, | constrayne hym to 
do athyng. a1541 Wyatt /oet, Hoss. (1361) 122 When 
other run, perforc'd I am to creep. 

Perforcedly (peifdesédli), adv. rare—". [f. 
perforced, pa. pple. of prec. + -LY 2; app. influenced 
by PERFORCE adv.] Under the constraint of force 
or necessity. 

1855 Browninc Aun Epistle 179 He holds on firmly to some 
thread of life (It isthe life to lead perforcedly). 

+ Pe-rfored (-d), a. Her. Obs. [ad. F. perforé 
pa. pple., perforated.) = PERFORATED Af/. a. 1b. 

1661 Morcan SAh. Gentry it. i. 15 A Cross having the four 
ends..clamped..as the Milroin it selfis..and is perfored as 
that is also, 

Perform (pa:ff-im), v. Forms: a. 4-6 par-, 
perfourme(n, parforme(n, \6 perfurme), 4-7 
performe, 5- perform. 8. 4-5 par-, per- 
fourne(n, perforns(n; par-, perforny, per- 
fourny. [ME. a. OF. par-, perfourmer, -furmer, 
-former (rare, and chiefly Al.; 1291 in Godef.). 
‘This may have been originally f. fav-(=PER- 2) + 
former YorM v., or forme Form 56., so that the 
etymological sense would be ‘to carry through in 
due form’ ; on the other hand, it may have arisen 
as an etymologizing or a merely phonctic alteration 
of the much more frequent OF, farfournir (in 
AF. also rarely parfourner, Ist conj.) to accomplish 
entirely, achieve, complete, f. par- + -fournir to 
FURNISH: sce PERFURNISH v. Whatever the 
formal etymology may have heen, the AF. far- 

fourmer and its Eng. representative derive their 
meaning cntirely from farfournir. In the last 
quarter of the 14th c., some Eng. writers substituted 
par-, perfo.w)rn é, in imitation of the form gener- 
ally current in Fr., for the older par-, perfo(ze)rme. 
The innovation, however, was soon abandoned : 
the forms with 2 occur in some 15the, MSS. of 
Langland, Chauccr, and Gower, but our quota- 
tions exhibit no examples from works originally 
writtcn later than 1400.] 

til. @rans. To carry through to completion ; 
to complete, finish, perfect (an action, process, 
work, etc.). Ods. 

a. ©€1374 Cuaucer 7roy/us u1. 417 pis grete emprise Par- 
forme it out, for now is most nede. 1382 Wyctar Pdi. i. 6 He 
that bigan in 30u a good work, schal performe til into the day 
of Jhesu Crist [1611 will performe it (sva7g.) or will finish 
jt; 1881 A.V’. will perfect it) ¢1440 Adph. Tales 159 Per 


' daylie perfourme my vowes. 
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chiftan..chargid hym to perform at he had begon. 1481 
Caxton Alyrr.t. xx. 60 The sonne.. hath perfourmed his 
cours round aboute therthe. 1535 Covernace 1 Chron. xxvii. 
24 loab.. had begonne to nombre them, and perfourmed it not. 
16z0 T. Grancer Div. Logike 32 Confirined by appetite, 
or affection, performed by nature, and outward adiuuants. 

8. ¢ 1385 Cuaucer Jlerch. 7. 551 (Ellesin.) Parfourned [so 
ee. 35 WSS. par-, perfo(u)rmed]) hath the sonne his Ark 

lurne. 

+b. To complete or make up by addition of 

what is wanting. Also with #f. Ods. 

¢ 31391 Cuaucer A sfrod. u.§ 10 Than shal the remenant bat 


leueth performe the howr inequal by nyght. 1494 Fasyan . 


Chron. Vv. \xxxiv. 62 “hen to furnysshe or perfourme the 
Story of Vortiger, nedefull it is or necessary to retourne to 
the matier where we hefore laft. 1530 Privy Purse Exp. 
Hen, VEE (1827) 26 Delivered..to performe up A somme 
xis, 1§37 in Strype Lect. A/em. I. App. Ixxxviii. 229 That 
the sacrament of Confirmation is a sacrament performing 
the sacrament of Baptism. 

B. 1386 Cuaucer Sompn. 7. 553 (Ellesm. & Heng.) The 
Confessour.. Shal parfourne vp the noinbre of his Couent. 

tc. To make up or supply (what is wanting). 

@ 1533 Lo. Berners fuer cli. 577, | pray to god to par- 
fourme that she wantethe. 1551 Kopinson tr. A/ore's Utop. 
11. (1895) 170 ‘he lacke of the one is performed and fylled vp 
with the aboundaunce of the other. 

+ 2. To finish making, complete the construction 
of (a material object or structure), Bed performed, 
a bed fully furnished, a bed complete. Ods. 

1450 Loveticu Gradd xliv. 191 And whanne the towr per- 
formed Is, thanne schal it be Clepid with-Owten Mys; ‘the 
towr Of Merveilles’. ¢1483 Caxton Dialogues 33 Donaas 
the doblet maker Hath performed [orig. parfaicte] my 
doublet. 1494 in Somerset Aled, Wills (1901) 323 ‘Vo per- 
forme my bed abovesaid a paire of shetes owte of my cofer. 
153r in Weaver Jl'edls Wills (1890) 77 Yo my servante 
Margery,..a crocke, a flockebed performyd. 

tb. esp. To complete by addition of ornament, 
to ‘finish off’, decorate, trim. Odés. 

1420 £. E. Wells (1882) 46 Also a dosen of peutre vessell 
performyd. 1483 in Axtig. Rep. (1807) |. 40 The furr of 
the same trappour perfourmed with xxij ermyn bakks. 1530 
in Weaver MWedls Wills 18 Halfa dossyn of pewter vessells 
performyd. 1612 lVardr. Acc. P'cess Elizabeth's Marriage, 
Rich white florence cloth of silver to make one goun fora 
bride maiden, and to performe another. } 

+3. ‘lo make, construct (a material object); to 
execute (a piece of work, literary or artistic). Ods. 

1463 in Bury Wills (Camden) 43 That my executours per- 
forme [ed. pfoore] and do make Seynt Marie awter, Rysby- 
gate, and y* croos beforn my gate. 1478 [see PEGFORMING 
vbl, sb. 3). 1505 in Gage Hist. Suffolk (1838) 145 Paid 
to Oliver mason for .. performing a dore. 1535 COVER- 
DALE £cclus. Prol., 1 laboured and dyd my hest to per- 
fourme this hoke. 1610 A/ap Nottinghams., Performed 
hy lohn Speede and are to be sold in Popes head Alley. 
171x W. SuTHERLAND Shipduikd. Assist. 6 A Ship..imay be 
as well performed as such large Buildings. 1766 Extick 
London \V, 408 The goodness of the pavement, lately per- 
formed with Scotch stone. 3774 J. Bryant A/ythod. Il. 442A 
garland..of Mosaic, or inlaid work, and not ill performed. 

+b. adsol. or intr. To compose a work or 
treatise ; to write (spon a subject). Obs. rare. 

1703 S. Parker Lusedins vi. 107 Hyppolitus .. another of 
the Writers of that time,..perform’d upon the Six Days- 
Creation, and upon part of the Sacred History immediately 
following it. 

+4. To bring about, bring to pass, cause, effect, 
produce (a result). Also with obj. clause. Oés. 

«. 13..£. £. Adlit. P. B. 542 Lo! suche a wrakful wo.. 
Parformed be hy3e fader on folke Pat he made. 1382 
Wyceur Prev, xvi, 30 That..thenketh shreude thingis,.. 
parformeth eucl 1393 Lanou. P. P/. C. xvi. 173 Al pe witt 
of bis worlde..Can nat performena pees. . Profitable for bope 
parties. 1548 Gest Pr. .VWasse in H. G. Dugdale Life (1840) 
App.1. 91 O holy Trinite perforine that thys sacryfyce..may 
be acceptable tothe, 1610 SHaks. 7 ef. 1. ii. 194 Hast thou, 
Spirit, Performd to point, the Tempest that I bad thee? 1700 
Maipwe ct in Coléect. (O. H. S.) 1. 313 This beneficial act .. 
may perform the support of this..academy. 1715 Desa- 
cuLiers fives Lipr. litle-p., Alvering .. Chimneys.. already 
Built, so that they shall perform the same Effects. 

8. ©1374 Cuaucer Boeth. tu. pr. ii. 67 (Add. MS.) Certys 
per nys non oper bing pat muy so weel perfourny [v. ~ per 
forme] blisfulnesse as an estat plenteuous of alle goodes. 
1377 Lancu. P. P?. B. xin. 78 pis goddes gloton..he per- 
forneth [v.7. performep; C. xvi. 87 perfourneb] yuel. 1390 
Gower Conf. 111. 351 Ovide ek seith that love to parforne 
(vie Satorne) Stant in the hond of Venus the goddesse. 

5. To carry out in action (a command, request, 
promise, undertaking, etc.); to carry into effect, 
execute, frlfil, discharge. 

a. [1291 in R, de Avesb. Wirad, Gesta (1720) 18 Qil. .eit la 
seisine de tut la terre & des chastiels Descoce tauntge droit 
soit fait & performe.] ¢1350 Will. Palerne 1558 Wenestow 
pat i wold his wille now parfourme? ¢1391 CHaucer Astrol. 
Prol., There ben some conclusions pat wole nat in alle 
thinges performen hir byhestes. 1413 Pidgr. Sow/e (Caxton) 
1, xxl. (1859) 22 Yf it so were that he had ony tyme per- 
fourmed his promysse. 1535 Coverpace /’s. |x[i].8 Yt 1 maye 
1665 Mantey Grotins’ Low 
C. Warres 385 He was not onely not able to perform his 
threats, but also unable to defend himself. 1728 Younc 
Odes to King 22 Our Fleet, if war, or commerce, call, His 
will performs. 1875 Dasenr Vikings I, 148 Sigvald had .. 
performed the first of the two conditions. 

8. 1377 Lano.. 2. 22 2B. xiv. 290 Pore men _perfornen 
[C. xix. 128 parfournen] pe comaundement. bid. xv. 320 
Who perfourneth pis prophecye of the peple bat now lybheth? 
..1f any peple perfourme pat texte, it ar bis pore freres! 
01380 Sir Kerumé. 355 Yf pou pyn auaunt perforny niy3t, 
a-Tys vp anon and dizt pe. /4/d. 1994 Iby Mahoun, ... par- 
forny y wol py red. 1390 Gowrr eo: If1. 131 Which of 
his kinde mot parforne Ihe will of Marte and of Satorne. 
1395 &. E. Hills 10 ‘Yo parfourne trewly this testament. 
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PERFORMABLE. 


6. To carry out, achieve, accomplish, execute 
(that which is commanded, promised, undertaken, 
etc., or, in extended scnse, any action, operation, 
or process undertaken or entered upon); to go 
through and finish, to work ont, do, make, 

a, 13.. £. £. Allit. P. C. 406 Penne al.. Par-forined 
alle be penaunce pat be prynce radde. 1382 Wycuir John v.36 
The workis that my fadir 3af to me that I performe hem, the 
ilke workis that 1 do. 1447 Boxenuam Seynutys (Roxh.) 
26 ‘Than fynt he hymself..More strong to performyn his 
Journe. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 16b, Let 
euery persone,.go forth strongly.. performynge his pilgrym- 
age to our lorde god. 1600 J. Poxy tr. Leo's Africa 
vut 313 The inhabitants of Cairo .. will Promise much, 
hut performe little. 1605 SHaxs. A/acd. 1. iv. 77 Murthers 
haue bene perform’d ‘loo terrible for the eare, 1617 
Moryson /f27. 11. 271 They performe this office for three 
yeeres. 1652 NeeEDHAM tr. Seddex's Béare Cl. 335 ‘Vhat 
Sea-Fight perform’d between the French Fleet..and the 
English Fleet. 1669 Sturmy Afasiner’s Alag. 1. ii. 36 
‘Yo perforin the foregoing Problem Arithmetically. ¢1750 
in ‘ Bat’ Crick. Alan. (1850) 30 It [cricket] is performed by 
a person who. .defends a wicket. 1797 Mrs. A. M. BensetY 
Beggar Girl (1813) V. 270 While this operation was per- 
forming [=being performed], another carriage was heard. 
1799 find Advertiser 23 Mar. 1/4 The Lazaretto where 
the French were performing quarantine. 1849 TiackERAY 
Pendennis xxvii, 1 have had to go up and perform the 
agreeable to most of them. 1868 Lockyer Elem. Astron. 
ix. (1879! 319 The Moon's nodes perform a complete revolu- 
tion in nineteen years. 

B. (1315 Kolls of Parlt, 1.351/2 Qe les busoignes tochauntes 
li et son Roiaume ne seient faites ne perfurnies sanz assent 
de li.) 1377 Lanci. P. 7’. B. v. 405, | parfourned [z. >. 
performed] neure penaunce as be preste me hizte. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Doctor's 7.151 (Ellesm. & Heng.) How pat i, 
lecherie Parfourned sholde been ful subtilly. 

+b. Loosely, in antithesis to promise, ctc.: To 
grant, furnish, give, pay, that which is promised. 

@ 1569 [see PERFoRMED ff/.a. below], 1582 N.T. (Rhem.) 
John xii. 19 note, He (Holy Ghost) is promised and per- 
formed onely to the Church and chiefe gouernors and 
general councils thereof. @1661 Futter Worthies, Sussex 
(1662) 167 Performing Life to those to whom he promised it. 

c. absol. or znir. To do or carry out what one 
has to do, or has undertaken; to discharge one’s 
function, do one’s part; to do, act (well, ill, ete.). 

1382 Wyctir 2 Cor. viii. 11 Now forsothe and in dede 
performe 3c. 1607 SHaxs. Cor. 1. i. 271 ‘Vhough he performe 
Toth’ vtmost of aman, 1696 Lutrren. Brief Kel. (1857) 
IV. 109 All their utensils and moulds. .which performed with 
great dexterity. 1737 Bracken Farriery dupr. (1757) 11. 84 
Horses..that would perform hetter upon a Journey tban 
such as eat twice the Quantity. 1858 Busynert Nat. & 
Supernat. ii. (1862) 29 Paul found it present with him to will, 
hut could not find howto perform, 1886 St. Stephen's Rew. 
13 Mar. 11/2 Florin [racehorse]. . performed most moderately. 

7. spec. To do, go through, or execute formally 
or solemnly (a duty, public function, ceremony, or 
tite ; a piece of music, a play, etc.). 

(c1386 Cravcer Priorcss’ #. 4 Noght oonly thy laude 
precious Parfourned is by men of dignitee, But by the mouth 
of children thy bountee Parfourned is] 1613 Purcuas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 62 ‘Vhey abhorred the killing of Kine, but 
performed much worship to them. 1687 A. Love t tr. 
Thevenot's T'vav. 1. 10g Four Churches... where Divine- 
Service is performed but once a year. 1709 STEELE Jatler 
No. 4 P 4 The Opera of Pyrrhus and Demetrius was per- 
formed with great Applause. 1766 Entick London IV. 447 
Several ,. songs are performed. 19771 T. Hutte Sir IW, 
Harrington (1797) M11. 102 All the time the ceremony was 
performing [= being performed]. 1804-6 Syp. Smitn Afor, 
Philos. (1850) 175 Any air.. performed upon such an instru- 
ment as the bagpipe. 1848 WHeEWELL in Todhunter Acc. 
flis Writ, (1876) 11. 343 His brother..had then just written 
a play which was performing at the Francais. 1848 Dickens 
Domebey iii, The funeral.. having heen ferfornied to the 
entire satisfaction of the undertaker. 1872 J. L. Saxrorp 
Fistimates Eng. Kings, Chas. { 334 Vhe mass performed by 
the priest at the altar. 

b. To act, play (a part or character), 

1610 Suaks. Temp. 11. ii. 83 Brauely the figure of this 
Harpie, hast thou Perform'’d (my Ariell). 1711 STEELE 
Sect. No. 141 P 2 In Acting, barely to perform the Vart is 
not commendable, but to be tbe least out is contemptible. 
w8oz tr. Ducray-Duminil's Victor 11. 272 One of my 
people. .in the habit ofan ecclesiastic performed the hypocrite 
to admiration. 1805 W. Cooke Jem. S. Foote 1. 67 Foote 
himself performed the character of Buck at Drury-lane, 

ec. absol. or inir. To act ina play; to perform 
music, play or sing; to go through a performance. 

1836 Lane sod. Egyft. (1849) 11. vil. 113 Players of low 
and ridiculous farces .. called Mohkhabbazee'n .. frequently 
perform at the festivals prior to weddings and circumcisions. 
1842 Macactay Ess., Fredk. Gt. (1887) 695 He. performed 
skilfully on the flute. 1903 Daily Chron. 23 Nov.5/1 Much 
better adapted..to a so oist—whether perforining on larynx, 
violin or piano. . : 

+d. /rans. To play upon, play (a musical instru- 
ment). Ods. rare. 

1811 Bussy Dict. Alus. (ed. 3) s.v. Master of Song, Yo 
teach the children of the chapel-royal to sing, and to perform 
the organ. 

Hence Performed ///. a. : 

1440 Promp. Parv. 383/1 Parformyd .., perfectus, cont: 
pletns. c1530 Pol., Rel. & L. Poems (1866) 31 A performyd 
towre & a baare cofyr make, ovyr late, the greate bilder 
wyse. 1538 Exyot Dict., Actus.., performed. @ 1569 
Kincesmycte JWan's Est. ix. (1580) 51 ‘he promise of the 
hoped and performed Saviour. (Cf. 6 b above.) 


Performable (pa.ffimab’!), a. [f. PERForM 
v. + -ABLE.}] Capable of being performed; that 
may be carried out, executed, effected, or done. 

1543 Gesr /’r. .Wasse in H. @ Dugdale Liye (1840) App. 1. 


PERFORMANCE, 


93 -An issue no Iesse perfourmable then resonable. 1650 
JurvE Just Ne-prop. 28 Notbing is farther required of tbem 
then what they proclaime themselves to be a performable 
duty. 1701-2 Locke On Miracics Wks. 1804 III]. 455 
Operations performable only by Divine Power. 1903 Hrddcrt 
Frail. Mar. 599 A rite not performable without the bisbop. 
+b. (A thing) To be peiformed or done. Vés, 

1577 Het.cowes Gucuara’s Chron. 35 Suche thinges as 
they should commaunde to be perfourinahle. 1663 Bovire 
Usef. Exp, Vat. Philos... iii. 62 The remembering of it they 
bold to be an act of Religion, performable by all Man-hinde. 

Performance (paifgimans). [f. PeERFoRM v. 
+-ANCE: perh. formed in Anglo-Fr. (It occurs 
as French in a memorandum by Mary Stuart of 
14 Feb. 1571-2, in Godef.)] The action of per- 
forming, or something performed. 

1. The carrying out of a command, duty, purpose, 
promise, etc.; execution, discharge, fulhlment. 

Often antitbetical to Jroneise. 

1531 Dial on Laws Eng. 1. vi, The sayde executours 
delyuer the goodes of theyr testatour in perfourmance of 
the sayde bequest. 1598 Cii/d-.Varriages 162 Tbe maior 
of the said Citie. shall Cause perforimans of this agrement 
to be had vpon either side. 1601 Suaks. Ad's Well 1.1. 
205 Thy will by my performance shall be seru’d. 1621 
Biste Luke 1. 45 Vhere shall be a performance of those 
things which were told her from the Lord. 1623 in .V. 
Shaks. Soc. Trans. (1885) 503 Securitie.. for tbe performance 
of the said intier pencion of three shillinges. 1725 De For 
Voy. round World (1840) 154 Bail or security for the pei- 
formance. 1785 Pacey Vor. Philos, ut. 1. v. 111 Promises 
are not binding, where the performance is unlawful. 1814 
Cary Dan’e's Inf. xxiv. 75 To fair request Silent perform- 
ance maketh best return. 

2. The accomplishment, execution, carrying out, 
working ott of anything ordered or undertaken ; 
the doing of any action or work; working, action 
(personal or mechanical). 

1494 Fasyan Chrou. iv. Ixxv. 54 For the parfourmaunce 
of the rest or other dele of the same. 1§78-9 in Afonthly 
May. (1813) 1 Aug. 44 The boy offendinge, by his father or 
mother whipped, the constable seeinge the performance 
therof. Sturmy Marincr’s Mag. t. it. 33 In perform- 
ance of the last Problem,..the Lines A and C, must be set 
upon one and the same Line, 1766 A. Cuwmine Clock & 
Watch Work 161 Thus may the performance of watches 
be made. .toapproximate that of clocks. chert NicitoLson 
Oferat. Vechanic 77 Vbat there is a certain velocity..which 
will procure to an overshot-wheel the greatest performance. 
1845 STEPUEN Comm. Laws Eng. (1874) Il. 639 The perfor- 
mance of a fost m0 tem examination. 1879 Lagan Aycsight 
iv. 46 In the performance of some experiment. 

b. Something peiformed or done; an action, 
act, deed, operation. Often in emphatic sense: A 
notable deed, achievement, exploit. 

1599 Suacs. Afen, Vim. Chorus 35 Stull be kind, And eech 
out our performance with your mind. 1605 ~ J/acé, v.i. 13 
Besides her walking, and other actuall performances, what 
.-haue you heard her say? 1693 //wnours Town Avb, 
I cou'd never much value their Performances. 1744 Euiza 
Hevywooo female Spcct, No. 8 (1748) II. 62, 1 am not apt 
to be vain of my own performances. 1865 Geo. Eniot /. 
Holt xi, He..had given especial attention to certain per- 
formances with a magnet. 

¢. \ piece of work (literary or artistic) ; a work, 
a composition. Now rare or merged in b. 

1665 Granvitt Def Van. Degut. 51 That great man, the 
excellence of whose philosophick genius and performances, 
the most improv'd spiriis acknowledge. 1706 E. Waxp 
Wooden World Diss. (1708) To Rdr. A iv b, As for the Per- 
formance itself, it is hut an Essay. 1753 Hocartu Anal. 
Beauty xi. 89 In justice to so fine a performance [statue of 
Apollo]..we may subjoin an Observation or two on its per- 
fections. 1818 Garrow //ist. & Antig. Croydon 5) He 
published ..li-esof..Saints, and other performances. 1861 
Craik /list. Eng. Lit. U1. 338 Vhe celebrated performances 
of Robertson and Gibbon. 1875 Jowett P/ato (ed. 2) 1. 46 
His performances in prose are bad enough. 

3. sfee. The action: of performing a ceremony, 
play, part in a play, piecc of music, etc.; forinal 
or set execution. 

¢ 1611 Cuapman [Had xxiv. 707 While that work and all 
the funeral rites Were in performance. 1777 W. DaceyayLe 
Trav. Sp. §& Port. clxx, I saw..a French play represented 
here with some degree of performance. 1891 Martineau in 
Law Times XC. 250/2 It was a piece of music arranged 
fora band, and could only be of value for the purposes of 
public performance. 

attrib. 1894 Daily News 23 July 5/5 An action..for 
infringement of copyright, or rather performance-right. 

tb. A ceremony, rite, or public function per- 
formed. Oés. 

1673 True Worship God 14 Enquiry. .concerning the per- 
formances in use amongst the Heathens in the worship of 
their gods. 1758S. Haywarp Sermz.p. xiv, To think there is 
nothing in religion; by which means our public perform- 
ances are despised. 

¢. The performing of a play, of music, of gym- 
nastic or conjuring feats, or the like, asa definite 
act or series of acts done at an appointed place 
and time; a public exhibition or entertainment. 

1709 STEELE Tatler No. 4 »4 A great Part of the Per- 
formance was done in Italian. 1836-9 Dickens S&. Loz, 
Priv. Theatres, The hour fixed for the commencement of 
the performances. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) IV, 25. 
1897 Weston. Gaz. 12 july §/1 According 10 his evidence 
a performance was nota performance unless paid for and 
money was taken at the doors. 

4. Trimming, or a set of (fur) trimmings. Cf. 
PERFORM v. 2b; PERFORMING vd/. sb. 2. Obs. 
esas Skinner's Inv. in Codicil to Will of T. Burgh 
(Somerset Ho.), Item a performaunce of fox poutes xvji/. 
-. [tem a performaunce of couye wombyss xijc/. 


! 
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PERFUME. 


Hence +Perfo‘rrmancer O?s., one who goes ' and also of Paris, 1899 W’estuz. Gaz. 10 June 6/3 The per- 


through a performance, a performer. So also 
+ Perfo‘rmancy Ods., performance; Perfo'rmant 


nonce-wa, (cf. 2formant), a performer. 

1621 Lapy M. Wrotu Urania 363 Cleare force must bee 
found in the best perfurmancers of them. 16¢8 J/e723° 
Devil of Edmonton in Hazl. Dodsley X. 263 No conjura- 
tions, nor such weighty spells As tie the soul to their per- 
formancy. 1809 CoteripGcE in Sir Hf. Davy's Rem, (1858) 
110, I contemplate lr. Stock as the performant. 

+ Performa‘tion. Oss. [f. PERFoRM v. or 
AF. performer: see -sTION. (lt occurs in a Fr. 
letter of Mary Stuart, 14 Dec. 1384, in Godef.,] 
The action of performing; = PERFORMANCE (in ils 
various carly senses). 

1§04 in Bury Ii7il/s (Camden) 96 Item I wyll that all my 
londys and tenements..shall remayn to the performacion of 
the prestes seruyce duryng the seid xx* yeerys, 1505 in 
Mem, Hen, Vif (Rolls) 251 The Kynge hymselfe sitithe in 
cownsaile with hys lords abowte the performacion of the 
quynes wille. 1529 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1t. 11. 23 Vo be 
contynuall suter to your Highnes for the performacion of 
the saide ccccc markes. 1§99 Haktuyt Hoy. I. 164 Vhis In. 
denture made. .for the performation of y+ things vnderwritten, 


+ Performent. Os. [For *performment, {. 
PERFORM + -MENT.] Performance. 

3527 in Southwell Visit. oy 130 For a perfurment of 
the same my wille. /6i¢. 131 For a performent of my laste 
wille. 1624 Mtppteton Game at Chess Induci. 62 Pawns 
argue but poor spirits and slight performents. @ 1641 Br. 
Moustacu Acts & Alou. i. (1642) 202 (He] enableth 
all unto endowments and perfornients beyond nature. 

Performer | p2:ffimai). [f. Pexrors + -ER}.] 
One who (or that which) periorms. 

1. One who carries out or fulfils a promise, 
undertaking, ctc.; one who executes or does an 
action or piece of work; an ageut, doer, worker. 

1588-9 Aeg. Privy Council Scot. 1V. 364 The partie 
observair and performair of the preiissis. a1g9z2 GreENE 
Jas. /V,u. ti, A fit performer of our enterprise. 1604 Suaks. 
All's Welln, vi. 65. 1655 Future //ist. Camb. (1840) 108 
The ‘ undertakers ' in our present age have happily lost their 
first name in a far better of ‘performers’. 1866 J. G. 
Mureuy Comm. Exod. xx»iil. 19 The Keeper of covenant, 
the Performer of promise. 

b. Said of a horse in reference to its style of 
performance in racing, etc.: cf. quots. s.v. PERr- 
FORM 6c. 

1884 //lustr. Sport. & Dram. News 16 Feb. 563/2 What 
a pity it is that such a good-looking horse. .sbould be such 
an uncertain performer ! . 

2. One who performs a part in a play, a piece 
of music, athletic exercises, tricks, etc., as a public 
exhibition of art or skill; one who gives or takes 
part in a performance or public entertainment; an 
actor, player, singer, ctc. 

1911 STEELE Sect. No. 141 P 2 In Theatrical Speaking, if 
the Performer is not exactly proper and graceful, he is 
utterly ridiculous. 1741 H. ee Lett. to Mann (1834) 
I. xvi. 58 We have got the famous Bettina to dance, but she 
is a most indifferent performer. 1776 Burney Hist. M/as. 
(1789) I. 18. i. 280 Celebrated performers onthe flute. 1836-9 
Dickens Sk. Boz, Mrs. J. Porter, None of the performers 
could walk in their tights, or move their arms iu tbeir 
jackets. 1845 E. Hotmes J/osart 5 Anadmirable perforiner 
on the violin. 

+3. That which brings about or produces some- 
thing. Ods. 

1616 Antnony (¢7¢Z) The Apologie or Defence of a verity 
.. called Avrvm Potabile .. especially auaileable for the.. 
comforting of the Heart and vitall Spirits the performers 
of health. 

Performing, v/.sd. [f. Perrorm + -1nG 1] 
The action of the verb PERFORM, in varions senses. 

+1. Finishing, completion, full accomplishment. 

1388 Wyciir Dan. ix. 27 The desolacioun schal contynue 
til to the parformyng and ende. ¢1440 romp. Paiv. 383/2 
Parformynge, complecio, perfectio. 1563-7, Buctianan Ke- 
form, St. Andros Wks. (1892) 16 Thre 3eris cfter the per- 
forming of thys reformation. 

+2. Finishing off. decoration, trimming. Oés. 

1465 Mann, & Housch. Exp. Eng. (Roxb.) 491 Item, paid 
hyin fore performynge of the valaunce, iij.s. ilij.d 1467 
/bid, 411 Item, for di. a yerde of lynenge for performynge, 
Vij. 1503 Privy Purse Exp. Eliz. York (1830) 89 For half 
a furre of shankes for the perfourmyng of the same gown vj.s. 
1518 //ari. ALS, 2284 If. 14, v Mantelles of lyberdes wombes 
for performyng of a gowne of russet velute. : 

+3. Making, construction: composition. Odés. 

1478 Marc. Paston in /*. Lett. III. 230 Chargyng yow 
that it be not solde to none other use than to the performyng 
of yowyr fadyrs toombe. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. 1. 
168 To thy helpe in the perfonrmynge of this present boke. 

4. Carrying out, exectition, doiny, performance. 

¢ 1620 Lync. Assembly of Gods 827 Foryeuenes of ‘Trespas, 
.-Performyng of Penaunce. 1526 filer. Perf, (W. de W. 
1531) 63, From the performynge of his dutyes. 1575-85 
Asr. Saxpys Sev. xxii, The performing of my office 
amongest you, I must confesse, bath ben much untike. 1663 
Gersier Connse/ cj, Men of parts endeavour the performing 
of their task. . ‘ i 

b. spec. of a play, music, etc.: in quots. aéérzb. ; 
performing right, the right of performing a piece 
of music, etc. 

1889 Daily News 8 Feb. 2/2 If foreign authors really 
possess valuahle performi'g rights, it is only just that they 
should be paid the moderate fees they demand. 1897 
Htekixss in Daily News 2 July 6/5 The London Phil- 
harmonic pitch is now A= 439 for 20 deg. Centigrade,.. 
practically agreeing witb the performing pitcb of Vienna 


forming rights of a lyric. 

Performing, ///.a. [f. as prec. + -ING?.] 

1. ‘That pertorms, carries ont, exectites, or does 
something ; acting, doing. 

1707 Watts Hyma ‘ Begin, my tongue’ ii, Sing the sweet 
promise of his grace, And the performing God. 1845 Browx- 
inc Soul's Trag. u, But have there not been found, too, 
performing natures, not merely promising? 

2. spec. Applied to animals trained to perform 
feats or tricks as a public exhibition. 

1886 Pall Mall G. 3 June 4/1 Performing lions, performing 
dogs, and performing leopards are common enough in the 
show business. 

Pertorne, -forny, -fornys, -fourne, etc.: 
see PERFORM, PERFURNISH. 

+ Perfo-ssion. Obs. rare. (ad. late L. per- 
Jossion-em, n. of action from perfodtre to dig 
through, f. Per- 1 + fodére to dig.] A digging or 
boring through; perforation. 

1695 J. Eowarps Perfect. Script. 249 The females under- 
went troublesome. .perfossions in tbe lappets of their ears. 

+ Pertra‘ct, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. perfract-us, 
pa. pple. of per fringcre to break through, f. PER- 1 

+ frangére to break.] (?) That has broken through 
or transgressed laws or rules. 

1616 R. Carpenter /'ast. Charge 42 The perfract and 
obstinate hath a portion, and that is reprehension. 

+ Perfreta‘tion. (45.-° [f. L. perfretare to 
sail over, f, PER- 1 + fre¢wm strait, channel.] 

1656 Blount Glossegr., Per frctation, a passing over, or 
through the Sea. ; 

+ Pe'rfricate, v. Oss. [f. L. perfrical-, later 
ppl. stem (beside perfrici-) of pexfricare to rub all 
over, f. PER- 2 + fricdreto rub.) /rans. To rub 
thoroughly or all over. 

1597 A. M. tr. Gaidlemcan’s Fr. Chirurg. 32/1 We first 
of all perfricate and rubbe the place. 1599 — tr. Gabel. 
houcr'’s Bk. Physicke 15/1 That it may be perfricated to 
poulder, 1620 VeNNER Via Necta (1650) 320 “‘Vhe belly and 
stomack must not be perfricated. 1755 JouNson s.v. Aud, 
To scour; to wipe; to perfricate. F 

Perfrication (porfrikéfon), [n. of action 
from prec. Ct. Perrriction!.] Rubbing all over, 
thorough rubbing ; vigorous friction, chafing. 

1607 Torsett Four Beasts (1658) 196 Rub them there- 
with every day, and they are cured by that perfrication. 
1658 Puitiivs, Perfrication, or Perfriction, a rubbing or 
chafing throughly. ¢1817 Hoce Za/es & S&. 11. 215 Severe 
perfrication was requisite. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

+ Pertri-ct, a. (6s. rare—'. [ad. L. per frict-us, 
pa. pple. of perfricare to rub all over; in allusion 
to the phr. per/ricare frontem (faciém, 0s) to rub 
the blushes from one’s face, i.e. to cast off all 
shame.] Unblushing, ‘brazen’. 

1660 WaTERHOUSE Airis & ivi. 153, I have not so per- 
frict_a forchead to justifie London in all her demeanors. 

+ Perfriction ! (poiftitkfen). Obs. rare. [f. 
L. perfrictién-em, n. of action (in ancient L.) from 
perfricare (ppl. stem perfrical- and perfrict-) : see 
PERFRICATE.] = PERFRICATION, 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Perfriction ..,a rubbing, or fretting 
hard or throughly. 1708 Srit. Apollo No. 94. 2/2 A Glass 
‘Tube.., violently heated by Perfriction. 

+ Perfri‘ction?. Os. rare. [ad. L. perfrictién- 
em achilling through, n. of action f. pexfrigére to 
be chilled throngh, f. Pen- 2+/7igéve to be cold.] 
A thorough chill, a violent cold. 

1607 Torsett Four-f. Beasts (1658) 203 The body of the 
Patient inust be first washed or anointed with Acopus, so as 
all perfrictions by sweat may be avoided. 1656 Brounr 
Glessogr., Perfriction..,a great, through or quaking cold, 
a shivering for cold, which goeth before the fit. 

+ Perfri-gerate, v. Vis. [f. ppl stem of L. 
perfrigera-re, {, PeR- 2 + frigerare to make cool.] 
/rans. To cool or chill through or thoionghly. So 
+ Perfrigera‘tion [also in mod.F.], the action of 
cooling or condition of heing cooled through. 

1585 Greene Planctomachia Wks. (Grosart) V. 104 The 
peculiar diseases to this starre are. .windinesse, imnbecillitie 
of heate, perfrigerations, and such others. 1650 BuLwer 
Anthropomet, x. 106 The heart-strings of these women must 
be very much perfrigerated, by reason of the inward defect 
of heat. /érd., he advenient peifrigeration of inspired aire. 
1658 ir. Porta's Nat. Magic w. xiv. 140 Perfrigerated Argil 
-. will keep corn thirty or forty years from corruption. 
1661 Lover. /fist. Anim. & Min. Lntrod., bheir breathing 
is not acknowledged by diverse, wbo acknowledg only per- 
frigeration. 

+ Perfau'‘matory, ¢. and sb. Obs. rare. [ad. 
F. parfumatoire, {. parfumer (cf. obs. It. pexfumare, 
-alo): see -ony.} a, adj. b. sb. (See quots. and 
ef. Fumatory.) ; 

1611 Cotcr., Parfumatoire, perfumatorie, perfuming ; vsed 
in, or for, perfumes. 1639 Leicn Crit. Sacra (1642) 451 
A perfumatory or incense Altar. 1755 JOHNSON, Per/nmra- 
tory adj., that which perfumes. 

Perfume (p5::fim, pasfiz-m), sé. Also 6 par-. 
[a. F. parfum (1528 in Laborde Gioss.), = obs. It. 
perfumo, Sp perfume, sb. from obs. It. perfumare, 
Sp. perfumar, ¥. perfimers see next. : 

Orig., like the vb., stressed Jer/ie"mre: So in 18th c. dicts., 
and in Webster 1828; usually in 17-18th c., and frequently 
in 19th c. poets; but Shaks. has pe*r/usuc 7 times against 5, 
and Walker 1791 considered the stress fixed on Jev-; on the 
other hand Todd, 1818, held it was ‘sometimes though 
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rarely so stressed’; but during the 19th c, this became the 
predominating prose usage.] ; 

1. a. ovig. The odorous fumes or vapour given 
off by the burning of any substance, esp. by such 
as emit an agreeable odour, as incense. bb. Hence, 
The volatile particles, scent, or odour emitted by 
any sweet-smelling substance; the fragrance dif- 
fused by liquid scent, exhaled by flowers, etc. 

1533 Exvor Cast. Helthe 1. it. (1541) 74b, I toke for a 
parfume the ryndes of olde rosemary and burned them. 
1538 — Dict., Suffitio, & suffitus, a perfume or fumigacyon. 
1555 Even Decades 43 Annue album, whose perfume is of 
most excellent effect to heale the reumes. 1578 LyTE 
Dodoens 1. xii. 20 ‘Yhe parfume of the dryed leaues layde 
vpon quicke coles..helpeth suche as are troubled with the 
shortnesse of winde. c¢ 1592 Martowe Massacre Paris \. iii, 
Methinks the gloves have a very strong perfume. ¢ 1600 
SuHaxs, Sonn, civ, Three April perfumes in three hot Junes 
burn’d. ¢16z0 Rosinson JJary Alagd. 1044 Perfumes, 
exhaled from y spicy beds. 1756-7 tr. Aeysler’s Trav. 
(1760) III. 383 St. Antony's remains is said continually to 
emit a most fragrant perfume, which is chiefly smelt at a 
crevice behind the altar. 1810 Sco1r Lady of L. \. Xxx, 
The wild rose, eglantine and broom, Wafted around their 
rich perfume. 1870 Yeats Nat. /List. Commu, 208 The 
perfume of most flowers depends on the presence of a 
fragrant volatile or essential oil. 

ce. fig. Fragrance, savour; repute. 

¢1586 C’tess Pemsroxe Ps, &. viii, My dearest worship I 
In sweete perfume of offred praise doe place. 1622 Bacon 
Hen. VII 140 Perkin, for a perfume before him as he went, 
caused to be published a proclamation, 1822 Lams /dia 
Ser. nu. Detached Th., The sweetest names, and which carry 
a perfume in the mention, are Kit Marlowe, Drayton [etc.]. 
1850 Mrs. Jameson Leg, J/onast. Ord. (1863) 209 She..shed 
over the whole district the perfume of her sanctity. 

2. A substance, natural or prepared, which emits, 
or is capable of emitting an agreeable odour ; 
a fluid containing the essence of flowers or other 
odorous substances ; scent. Orig. applied to such 
as diffuse a sweet-smelling odour when burned. 

1542 Boorpe Dyetary x1. (1870) 302 A lytell of some per- 
fume to stande in the mydle of the chamber. 1585 EDEN 
Decades 250 They are these folowynge ..: Cinamome,.. 
Spekenarde, Cassia, sweete perfumes. 1560 Bis_e (Genev.) 
Exod. xxx. 35 Thou shalt make of them perfume composed 
[1611 a perfume, a confection; A. 7. incense, a perfume] 
after the arte of the apotecary. 1644 Dicpy Nat. Bodies viii. 
§ 1x. 53 Perfumes. . fill the ayre, that we can putt our nose in no 
part of the roome, where a perfume is burned, but we shall 
smell it, 1717 Lapy M. W. Montacu Led. to Mrs. Thistle- 
thwayte x Apr., Little arches to set pots of perfume, or 
baskets of flowers. 1841 Lane Arad. Wits. I. 69 Perfumes 
which are generally burnt in these performances, 1871 
Tynpatt Fragm. Sc. (1879) I. ii, 57 Patchouli acts more 
feebly on radiant heat than any other perfume yet examined. 

3. attrib. and Comd., as perfume-burner, -pot; 
perfume-lader adj. 

1836-48 B. D. Watsu Aristoph., Acharn. w. vi, Hold out 
your perfume-pot! 1837 H. Ainswortu Crichton I, 298 By 
the faint light of the two perfume-distilling lamps. 1874 
Liste Carr Fud. Gwynne I. vii. 228 Perfume-laden buds. 
1887 Moroney Forestry W. Afr. 345 Acacia Farnesiana,.. 
cultivated on the perfume farms of the South of France.. 
for the perfume obtained from the flowers and known as 


Casste. 
Perfume (pa:fiz/‘m), v. Also 6 par-. [a. F. 


parfime-r (1418 in Caumont Voy. ex Jhérusalem 
139; gands parfumez, 1528 in Laborde Gloss.), = 
obs. It. pexfumare, Sp. pexfumar, {. PER- 1, 2 
+fumare to smoke, lit. to perfuse with smoke. ] 

1. évans. To fill or impregnate with the smoke or 
vapour of some burning substance; +a. of some 
substance for disinfecting or the like : to fumigate. 

1538 Eryor Dict., Sufio.., to perfume. 1560 Daus tr. 
Sletdane's Comm. 209b, They fayne that she dyed of the 
plage, and perfume the house with the graines of Iuniper. 
1582 Hester Secr. Phiorav. 1. xvii. 18 Then parfume hym 
with Cinaber fiue or sixe mornynges. 1607 TopseLt Four. 
Beasts (1658) 273 Take a wreath of Pease-straw or wet hay, 
and putting fire thereunto, hold it under the Horses nose, 
so as the smoke may ascend up into his head; then being 
thus perfumed [etc]. 1722 Lond. Gaz. No. 6031/1 The 
Houses were disinfecting or perfuming. ; 

b. of incense or other substance emitting an 
agreeable odour. (Now inerged in 2.) 

1546 Bate Eng. Votartes 1. (1560) 92 b, They are.. Lighted, 
Processioned, Censed, Smoked, Perfumed and Worshypped. 
1555 Epen Decades 162 ‘hey perfume their temples with 
frankensence. a 1633 G. Hersert Country Parson xiii, He 
takes order..that the Church be..strewed, and stuck with 
honghs, and perfumed with incense. 1658 A. Fox [Vuvrtz' 
Surg. u. xviii. 126 Sometiines I perfumed these warm clothes 
with Frankincense. 

+¢. To cause to emit pungent or odorous 
vapour in burning; to use as a fumigating agent. 
Obs. vare. 

1607 Torsei.L Four Beasts (1658) 188 With the hoofs of 
a Goat they drive away Serpents, and also with the hairs by 
burning and perfuming them in the place where the Ser- 
pents lodge. /6id, 200. 

2. To impregnate with a sweet odour; to impart 
a sweet scent to, (Now the ordinary sense.) 

1539 in Lit. Rem, Edw, VI (Roxb,) I. p. xxviii, Rayment 
.. brought of newe, to and for his Grace's bodye..shalbe 
purely brusshed, made clene, ayred at the fyer, and per- 
fumed throughly. 1596 SHaks. Zam. Shr. 1. it. 152 Take 
your paper too, And let me haue them verie wel perfum’d; 
For she is sweeter then perfume it selfe. 1598 Drayton 
Heroic. ip. Q. Margaret to Dk. Suffolk 89 My Daisie- 
flower, which, erst _perfumde the ayre. 1718 Lapy M. W. 
Montacu Let. to C'tess of Mar 10 Mar., She is perfumed 
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and dressed in the most magnificent and becoming manner. 

1856 G. Witson Gateways Knowl, (1859) 67, | am not aware 
that it is held essential to the anointing coronation-oil that 
it be perfumed. 

Jig. 1873 Tusser //usd. (1878) 8 With losses so perfumid 
was neuer nonealiue. 1604 1. Wricut Passions v. 255 Inall 
suiters presentes, a man of a bad scent may easily feele 
a smell of profit, which perfumeth those gifts. 1661 Boyte 
Style of Script. (1675) 199 David and his princes ..perfum’'d 
that vast offering. . with this acknowledgment to God. 

+ 3. zuztv. To exhale like incense or perfume. Ods. 

1946 Lanctey Pol. Verg. De [nvent. 1.v. 12 Howe tupiter 
and the other goddes..repared thyther to feele the fragrant 
odours that perfumed from the sacrifices. 

Hence Perfu:'ming /7/. a. 

1707 Mortimer //usé. (1721) II. 176 Tarragon is one of 
the perfuming, or spicy Furnitures of our Sallets. 1719 
Lonpon & Wise Compl. Gard. 205 To contribute towards 
the giving a perfuming relish. 

Perfumed (pa sfizmd, paasfiz-md), A/a. [f. 
PERFUME wv. or 56.+-ED. (Cf. F. parfime, 1528,)] 

1. Impregnated with sweet odour; scented. 

1538 Extvot, Dict., Suffitus, perfumed. 1589 GREENE 
Menaphon (Arb.) 36 His Samela, whose breath was per- 
fumed aire. 1597 SHAxs. 2 //ex. JV, 11, i. 12 Inthe perfum'd 
Chambers of the Great. @1674 CLARENDON //ist. Red, xin. 
§ 33 A present of Plate, Jewels, and perfum'd Leather. 
1813 Sin H. Davy Agaic. Chews, (1814) 103 Perfumed dis- 
tilled waters. 1876 T. Harpy “¢helberta (1890) 35 She has 
just been dancing with that perfumed piece of a man they 
call Mr. Ladywell 

2. Having a natural perfume; fragrant or sweet- 
smelling ; scented. 

c 1620 Ropinson Alary Vagd, 318 The Pinke, y°® Daffodill 
and Cheuisance, All in Perfumed sets, y* fragrant heads 
aduance. 1719 Lonpon & Wise Compt. Gard. 73 Vhe 
tail'd Pear. .by some esteem'd because it is much perfum’d. 
1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 432/1 C. Alahaled, the perfumed 
cherry. 

+3. fg. ‘Fragrant’ to the mind. Oés. 

1625 b. Jonson Staple of N.1. ii, Studied And perfumed 
flatteries. 1641 Mitton C/. Govt. 1. iit. (1851) 172 Perfumed 
bankets of Christian consolation. a1661 Futter Worthies, 
Glostersh. (1662) 362 Muriel.. left a perfumed Memory 
to all the Neighbourhood. 

Perfumeless (ps-1fizm-, pasfizmlés), a. [f. 
PERFUME 56, + -LESS.] Destitute of perfume or of 
perfumes. 

1885 G. C. Lorimer in Homitet. Kev. (U. S.) Sept. 232 As 
perfumeless as the edelweiss, 1892 Pal/ Mail G. 14 July 
1/3 Another perfumer with a quick eye for business, grasped 
the situation of perfumeless Paris in an instant. 

Perfumer ! (pashz-mai). ,[f. PERFUME v. or 
sb, + -ER: perh. after F. parfumeur (1528 in 
Laborde Gloss. 431), f. parfumer to perfume.] 


1. One employed to fumigate or perfume rooms. 

1s99 Suaks. Afuch Ado 1. iii. 60 Being entertain’d for a 
perfumer, as I was smoaking a musty roome [etc.]. 

2. One engaged in making or selling perfumes. 

1573-80 Barer At. P 286 A perfumer or that maketh 
a perfume, sufitor. 1587 Gotpinc De Mornay xvii. (1592) 
273 He dealt with reason as perfumers doe with Oyles. 1660 
F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc’s Trav. 22 Their kitchins may be 
taken for perfumers shops so sweet and odoriferous. 1724 
Loud, Gaz. No. 6250/10 Perfumer of Gloves. 1828 T. 
Hook Pumxing v, Perfumers men of scents must be. 

Hence Perfu'meress, a female perfumer. 

1631 Celestina 1. 15 Shee was a Laundresse, a Perfumeresse, 
a Former of Faces, 

+ Perfumer 2. Oés. Also 7-ier. [ad. F. par- 
Sumter cabinet of perfumes, f. pavfiem, PERFUME sd. J 
A casket of perfumes ; a vessel for perfuming. 

1s91 PercivaL. Spanish Dict., Sahumador, a perfuming 
pan, ora perfumer. 1601 HoLianp Péiiny vit. xxix, Hauing 
found among the spoils of Darius the king, his perfumier 
or casket of sweet ointments. 1681 Loxd. Gaz. No. 1585/4 
Stolen.., two Silver hilted Swords,..a Silver Perfumer, .. 
a Drabdeberry Riding Coat. 

Perfumery (paifiz-mori). [f. Perrumer!: 
see -ERY, In mod.F. pavfumerie (in Littré).] a. 
The preparation of perfumes; the business of a 
perfumer. b. Preparations used in perfuming; 
perfumes as a class of substances. ¢. A perfumer’s 
place of business. 

1800 tr. Lagrange’s Chent. 11. 387 Fourcroy is of opinion 
that it might he employed in perfumery, 1844 Dickens 


Mart. Chuz. v, Compromises between medicine and per- | 


fumery, in the shape of toothsome lozenges and virgin honey. 
1860 Emerson Comd. Life, Consid. Wks. (Bohn) II. 413 The 
service of a_ perfumery or alaundry. 1865 Pudlic Opinion 
7 Jan. 19 Perfume, as its name imports, was. .originally 
incense, the earliest use of perfumery having been to offer 
sweet odours to the gods. 1893 F.G. Kenyon /yferides 
Introd. 16 Midas was employed by Athenogenes as manager 
ofa perfumery. attrib. 1841 Evpuinstone //ist. Jud. II, 
Ix, lil. 341 Every department, from the Mint and the Treasury 
down to the fruit, perfumery, and flower offices, 

Perfuming, v/.s6. [See -1ncl.] The 
action ofthe verb PERFUME. a. Burning of incense, 
etc. ; fumigation; disinfecting. b. Scenting. 

1548 Exyor Dict., Sufitio..,a perfumyng or fumigacion. 
1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comun. 342 Smoking and perfuming 
with sensours [orég. fumigationes atque suffitus thuribulis}. 
1656 Eart Monn. tr. Goccalini, Pol. Touchstone (1674) 260 
‘The perfuming of Gloves with Ambergreese. 1873 E. Spon 
Workshop Receipts Ser. 1. 383/2 Perfuming [of soap] is 
generally done when the paste is in the frame. 

c. attrib, and Comd., as perfuming-pan, -pot, 
-room, -vessel, 

1564-78 Butteyn Dial, agst. Pest. (1888) 49 Forgette not 
sweete perfumes of Rose water, cloues, maces, vinegar in 
a perfuming pan, 1647 Trapp Comiz. Acts v. 41 The 
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martyrs. .released for a season, seemed to come..out of a 
perfuming-house rather than a prison-house. 1655 Mouret 
& Benner Health's Improv. (1746) 95 Boil it gently in 
a perfuming Pot with Spiknard and white Wine, 1772 Anz. 
Reg. 2/1 Over their graves are generally little open stone. 
buildings, which. .have a niche for a perfuming vessel. 
+Perfumist. Oés. [f. Perrumr sé. + -1st.] 
One who practises perfuming, or uses perfumes. 

1603 Mirr. Worldly Fame in [arl. Misc. (Malh.) I. 529 
Remember that perfumist, who being bedauhed with ., 
ointments,..when he should have thanked Vespasian. .for 

‘an office received, was highly rebuked by him. 

Perfumy (p2sfivmi), a. [f. PerrusE sd. +-y.] 
Having or emitting perfume; frayrant. 

1853 Miss Yonce /feir of Redclyffe vii, They basked in 
the fresh hreezy heat and perfumy hay. 1876 Blackw. AZag. 
Dec. 714 Rich..perfumy wine. 

+ Perfu-nction. 06s. rare—°,  [ad. L. perfuzc- 
tién-em, n. of action from perfung-i, perfunct- to 
fulfil, perform, go through, endure.] (See quot.) 

1656 Biounrt Glossogr., Perfunction,a doing or enduring 
a thing to the end, an accomplishing or finishing a matter, 

Perfunctionary (paifenkfenari), @. rare. 
[f as prec. +-ARY, after Funcrionary.] Perfunc- 
tory, formal; suggesting or having the air of an 
official or functionary. 

1838 New Alonthly Mag. LIV. 206 A female voice, in a 
soft but somewhat perfunctionary tone, demanded ‘ Est ce 
qu'on peut allumer le feu?’ 1864 Gd. Words 227/2 With 
the air..of adrill-sergeant, upright as a sign-post, grave and 
perfunctionary in guise. — 

Perfunctorily (poifoyktarili), a. [f. Per- 
FUNCTORY @. + -LY 2.} In a perfunctory manner ; 
as a necessary duty to be got rid of; as a matter 


of mere form or routine. 

1581 Muccaster Positions xxxvii. (1887) 162 Not perfune 
torilie taken knowledge of, but thoroughly examined. ¢1616 
S. Warp Coal from Altar (1627)69 Why isit that some of vs 
pray..in publique so briefly, so perfunctorily, and feehly? 
1768-74 Tucker Lt, Wat. (1834) II. 489 The office of a 
clergyman may be performed.. either perf unctow as a task 
necessary for entitling him to receive his tithes or his 
stipend,..or carefully and conscientiously, as a trust reposed 
in him by God, 1885 Law Times 28 Feb. 311/2 Loose law 
carelessly and perfunctorily administered. 

Perfunctoriness. ([f. as prec. + -Nxss.] 
The quality of being perfunctory. 

1654 WuitLock Zootomta 454 The nimble Perfunctorinesse 
of some Commentators (that skip over hard Places). 1657 
W. Morice Coena guasi Kow7 Pref. 24 There will he less 
fear..of negligence and perfunctoriness. 1882 Athenzune 
11 Mar. 374 Nor can Justin Martyr’s testimony to the gospel 
be compressed into a few sentences without perfunctoriness. 

+ Perfuncto'rious, 2. Ods. [f. L. jer- 

functori-us perfunctory + -0US8.] = PERFUNCTORY. 

1609 Hume's Admonitioun in Wodrow Soc. Mise. (1844) 
586 In executing your particular charges then, thair is a 
gryt negligence, a lothing, a perfunctorius doing. @ 1653 
BinninG Serve, (1845) 297 It must be a perfunctorious, super- 
ficial, and empty joy. 1819 McCrit Mefville I. iti. 97 The 
perfunctorious performance of their official task, 

+ Perfuncto'riously, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly?; 
answ. to late L. perfunctorie.] = PERFUNCTORILY. 

1652 Marsury Comm, Habak. i. 2 Prayers. .perfunctori- 
ously vented in the church. 1724 Wodvow Corr. (1843) III. 
155 As ignorantly and perfunctoriously gone about as any 
part ofour worship, 1824 Laxpor Jag. Conv., Middleton & 
Magliabechit Wks. 1853 I. 119/1 He was inclined to execute 
his duty too perfunctoriously. 

Perfu‘nctorize, v. rare. [f. Perrunxcrory 
+ -IZE.}  ¢vans. To perform in a_ perfunctory 
manner; to go through as a piece of routine. 

1866 Contemp. Rev. 11. 504 All heartiness..must be absent 
from services where the stalls are empty, and only one canon 
and one minor canon perfunctorize the duties. rhen 

Perfunctory (peifonktari), a. [ad. late jurid. 
L. perfunctort-us ‘done in a careless or superficial 
manner, slight, careless, negligent’, lit. ‘charac- 
teristic of one whose aim is to get through or get 
rid of a matter’, f. pexfunctor, agent-n. from fer- 

fungi to perform, discharge, go through, get done 
with, get rid of: see -oRY.] 

1. Of a thing: Done merely for the sake of 
getting through the duty; doneasa piece of routine, 
or for form’s sake only, and so without interest or 
zeal; formal, mechanical; superficial, trivial. 

1881 (implied in Perruncrority]. 1593 G. Harvey Prevce’s 
Super. in Archatca (1815) 1, 206 It is little of value .. that 
can be performed in such perfunctory pamphlets on either 
side. 1655 StanveEY //tst. Phslos. 1, (1701) 120 Alexander 
had not heen great, if Xenophon had not said, even the 
perfunctory actions of valiant Persons ought to be recorded. 
1690 Bovte Chr. Virtuaso 1. 16 Divine Artifice..not to be 
discovered hy the perfunctory looks of Oscitant or Unskilful 
Beholders. 1829 SoutHEy Sir 7. More II. 101 Attendance 
at divine service, at times when the service is merely per- 
functory. 1885 J. Payn 7Zalk of Town I. 254 [He] just 
glanced at the two documents in a perfunctory manner. 

b. Of a person: Acting merely by way of duty ; 
official; formal; lacking personal interest or zeal. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 141 None but such as 
will be Iesuiticall wholly, and not perfunctory, may find any 
fauour there. 1644 Mitton Aveog. (Arb.) 58 The pre- 
sumptuous rashnesse of a perfunctory licencer. 1701 Norris 
Ideal World. v. 323 How many perfunctory inquirers there 
are that carelessly interrogate this Divine oracle, 1870 LOwELL 
Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 267 How little that pers 
functory person dreamed of what was going on under his nose. 

+2. Stated in formal sterms, or with official 
formality. Oés. vare—"', 


PERFUNCTURATE. 


1647 CLARENDON Hist. Red. vi. $104 A formal, and per- 
functory Message should be sent to his Majesty, wherehy 
they tbought a ‘Treaty would be enter'd upon. 

Perfu'ncturate, v. rare. [f L. type *fer- 
functira, f. perfungi (see PERFUNCTORY) + -ATE 6.] 
trans. To perform or do in a perfunctory manner. 

1860 in WorceESTER (cited from North Brit. Kev.). 

+ Perfu‘rnish, 7. Obs. Chiefly Sc. and north. 
dial, Forms: a. 4-5 perfornys, -yce, 4-6 per- 
furnis, -ys, -ysch, -isshe, 5 perfournys, (Ca.xlon 
parfor-, -four-, -furny(s)she), 6 perfurneis(e, 
-eiss, 9 arch. perfurnish. 8. 5 perfourmys, 
6 Sc. perfurmis, -meis. [f. F. parfouruiss-, 
lengthened stem of parfournir, in OF. to achieve, 
complete, accomplish, furnish completely, furnish 
with what is wanting to completeness (in Britton, 
Gower, etc.), f. ar through = PEr- 2 + fournir 
to accomplish, complete, supply, FURNISH, q. Vv. 
LPerfurnish is connected with ferform by the 
intermediate ME. parfourne, parfourny (see PER- 
FoRM), and 16the. perfurmis, perfourmys, here.] 

1. ¢rans. To perform, carry ont, execnte: =PER- 
FORM 5, 6. 

a. 1375 Barsour Sruce xu. 61 This wes the first strak of the 
ficbt, That wes perfornyst douchtely. 1442 Aberdeen Regr. 
(1844) I. 397 Vhai sall fulfill and perfornyce his said werk 
efter thetenour of theendentour. c1489 Caxton Blanchardyn 
xliii. 169 To parfurmysshe her request. 1§1z Helyas in 
Thoms Prose Rom. (1828) 111.63 Then Helyas perfurnisshed 
his jaa @ 1572 Knox ffist. Ref. Wks. 1846 1. 445 To 
perfurneise hir wicked interprises. 

B. 1592 Lyndesay's Monarche 4151 Quhen thay had done 
perfurmeis (ed. 1552 perfurneis) bis intents. i 

b. zutr. for pass. To admit of being carried out. 

1393 Zest. Edor. (Surtees) 1. 186 In kase be that this wyt- 
word will noght perfurnysche, I will it be abrydged; for 
I will hafe of na mans part hot of myne aune. 

2. To furnish, supply (orig. what was wanted 
to complete): = PesForm 1b. + Also with forth. 

a. 1533 BeLLenpen Livy im. ii. (S.T.S.) 247 To perfurnis bis 
batall,..the latynis..war commandit to gif pair maist redd 
support. 1536 — Cron. Scot. (1821) Il. 469 Ane of thir 
clannis wantit ane man to perfurnis furth the nowmer. 
a1§57 Diurz. Occurrents (Hannatyne CL) 37 To perfurneiss 
ane thowsand horsmen for thrie monethis. @1578 Linpesay 
(Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) 1. 288 Pulder and bullat 
sic as he might perfurneis at that tyme. 1819 W. Tennant 
Papistry Storm'd (1827) 178 That near bim did perfurnisb’d 
stand Wi’ a‘ bis battle-gear. 

B. 1420 Searchers Verdicts in Surtees Misc. (1888) 15 Thay 
sall hafe all the lede that ys thare nowe, and perfourmys tbe 
remenand of thayr costes. 

3. To decorate, trim, ‘furnish’: = PERFORMS 2 b. 

1375-6 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 582 In perfurnisyng 
capucium domint Prioris..ex furura propria. 

To finish, bring to completion: = PrRForm 1. 

a. ¢1450 Sé. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7937 This thing to ende to 
perfournys. ¢ 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xii. 304 Goo 
aside & lete vs parfornysshe our batayll. 1490 — Lucydos 
xvi. 62 To gyue hym commaundement .. that he parfour- 
nyshe hys vyage. 

8. 1553 Douglas’ Ainets ul. viii. 82 Fra that perfurmist 
LYS. perfurnist) was our offerand day. 

Perfuse (pifiz-z),v. [f. L. per7tis-, ppl. stem 
of perfundire, {. PeRr-+ fundére to pour out.] 

1. trans. To overspread with any moisture; to 
besprinkle (zvi¢h water, etc.) ; to bedew; to cover 
or snffuse with anything shed on (e. g. radiance, 
colour, grace, goodness), 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 182b, In mouth and 
lypres, all perfused witb grace. 1625 Jackson Creed Vv. xii, 

tach as it were to perfuse itself with its own goodness. 1686 
Goan Celest. Bodies 1. ii. 3 Some Creatures. . perfusing them- 
selves with water. 1732 J. WHALEY Poems 175 The Cbeek 
with red perfus'd, the down-cast Eye. 1862 Thoreau 
Excursions, Wild Apples (1863) 297 Red inside, perfused 
with a beautiful bhish. : 

2. To pour (something) through; to diffuse 
through or over; to cause to flow through. Also fg. 

1666 Harvey Mord, Angi. xii. 144 These clouds, as they 
are raised out of the Sea .. being perfused through the Air. 
1857 Truths Cath. Relig. (ed. 4) 178 They have the devil 
infused, perfused, and transfused into them. 1904 S774. 
Med. Frni. 17 Sept. 681 By perfusing Locke's flaid through 
the coronary system of the heart of cat or rabbit. 

Perfusion (paifut-zan).  {ad. L. perfasion-em, 
n. of action f. perfeendére : see prec.] 

a. The action of pouring (a fluid) on or over; 
shedding on; diffusion through. 

1574 Newton Health Mag. There should ensue an oynte- 
ment or perfusion of temperate oyle. 1632 tr. Bruel's Pra.ris 
Med, 291 The perfusion of naturall heate .. doth giue life to 
the wormes. 1666 Harvey Mord. Angel. iv. 47 A perfusion 
of a just proportion of gall. 1700 Sir J. Frover Cold Baths 
ik qt A large Perfusion of Cold Water recollects the heat. 
1775 Sir E. Barry Odserv. Wines 294 Leave to others the 
active parts of the perfusions, detersions, &c, 

b. spec. The pouring over of water in baptism, 
as opposed to immersion. 

1607 Schol. Disc, agst. Antichr.1.ii.a12 What, and serueth 
the signe of tbe water .. for the time only of the perfusion? 
1711 J. Gate Refl. Walls Hist. Inf, Bapt. 134 This rite 
was wont to he performed by immersion, and not by per- 
fusion. 1889 Dryspare Hist. Presbyt. Eng. 439 Perfusion 
{pourtng or sprinkling) was not acconpted unlawful. 

c. concr. That which has been poured over. rare. 

1848 Lcctestologist VIII. 99 Wine for the ablution of the 


chalice of the mass, and also another chalice to receive the 
perfuston of the fingers. 


! 
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Perfusive (p2ifiz'siv). a. 
stem (see PERFUSE) +-1VE.] Having the character 
of being shed all over, or diffused all throngh. 

31817 Coterince Biog. Lit. 159 ‘The perfusive and omni- 
present grace whicb have preserved, as in a shrine of precious 
amber, the Sparrow of Catullus, the Swallow, tbe Grass- 
hopper, and all the other little loves of Anacreon. 1869 
W. G. T. SHeop Homiletics iii. 85 Unity that is tborough 
and perfusive, and moulds tbe multitudes of materials. 

Pergameneous (psigaminias), @. Ibe 
pergamen-a PARCHMENT + -EoUS.] Of the nature 
or texture of parchment ; parchmcnty. 

1826 Kirsy & Se. Entomol. II. xxxv. 606 Something 
between coriaceous and membranous, which I shall express 
by the term sergamencous. fbid. 1V. xlvii. 371 Tegniuina 
generally pergameneous, reticulated with nervures. 1866-8 
Owen Anat. Vertebr. (L.), This is closed by a perga- 
meneous expansion. 1899 4d/éutt's Syst. Med. VIM. 708 
‘The consistence of the skin is. somewhat pergameneous. 

+ Pergamenous. 0és. rare—°. = prec. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Pergamenous, of or helonging to, 
or full of Parchment or Velum. 

Pergamentaceous (paigimenté‘fas), 2. [f. 
med.L. pergament-um PARCHMENT + -ACEOUS.] 
Parchmenty ; = PERGAMENEOUS. 

1847-9 Topp Cycl. Anat. IV. 20/1 Polypary pergamen- 
taceous or corneous. 1875 Huxcey in Lucycl. Brit. |. 763/1 
(They) are apt to become tougb and almost pergamentaceous 
in spirit spectmens. 

Pergana: see PERGUNNAH. 

+ Perge, v. Obs. vare—', [ad. L. perg-tre to 
go on, proceed. Prob. founded on the use of the 
L. imper. perge (p3-1d32z), ‘go on, proceed’, as in: 

1688 Suaxs. Z. Z. Z. WV. ik 54 Perge, good M. Holofernes, 
perge.) 

intr. To go on, proceed. 

ac Witkins Miseries Inforced Marr. ti, Thou art a good 
Frank, if thou pergest thus, tbou art still a companion of 
gallants. Ls 

Perget(te, pergit, obs. forms of PArGeEr. 

|| Pergola (p5-1géla). [a. It. pergola ‘ any arbor, 
boure or close walke of boughes, namely of vines’ 
(Florio) :—L. fergu/a projecting roof, shed, vine 
arbour; f. pexgére to proceed, come forward.] 

L An arbour formed of growing plants trained 
over trellis-work ; esp. a covered walk so formed. 

1675 EveLyN Terra (1729) 39 Twixt East and North erect 
a Pergola or Shed, so contriv'd with a Cover, as to exclude 
or admit the Rain, snow and weather at pleasure. 1849 
Ruskin Sev. Lamps ii. 43 In the cupola of the Duomo at 
Parma .. we might have taken the vines for a veritable per- 
gola. 1866 Symonps Sk. ftaly §& Greece 1.v. (1874) 95 Vines 
..Climh the six stories, to blossom ont into a pergola upon 
the roof. 1896 M. D. Fairpairn in Datly Vews 15 Sept. 6/1 
The pergola, or vine-clad arbour, is before the door, 

+ 2. An elevated stand or balcony. Ods. rare. 
[Cf. It. pexgolo covered balcony.]} 

1654 Evetyn Diory 20 July, Neere this {Wilton] ts a per- 
gola or stand, huilt to view the sports. 1666 Finetr Aon 
éassadors 210 He was ordained bis standing tn the Pergola 
of the Banquetting House. 

+ Pergracil, a. Obs. [ad. L. fer- 
gracilis very slender.]} 

1623 CockeraM, Pergracili, leane, slender. 

+ Pergra‘phical, a. Obs. rare—°. [f. L. per- 
graphic-wus very skilful, very artful (f. PER- 4+ 
graphicus)+-au.] Hence + Pergra:phically adv. 

1623 CockeraN, Pergraficall, cunning. /éid. u, Very 
Cunningly done, Pergrafically. 1656 BLouxt Glossogr., 
Pergraphicad.., very cunningly made or done, artifictal, 
workmanlike. 

+ Pergra'teful, 2. Obs. rare—. [f. PER- 4 
+ GRATEFUL, after L. pergrat-us very agreeable.] 
Very agrceable to the mind or senses. 

1657 TOMLINSON Kenou's Disp. 338 They mutuate a flavour 
pergratefull to the stomach. 

Also 8 


|| Pergunnah, pergana (pigz'na). 
purgunneah, g pergunna. [a. Pers. and Urdu 


ea parganah district-] A division of territory 


in India, comprising a number of villages; a sub- 
division of a 2z//ah. 

1765 Hoiwett Hist. Events 1. (1766) 217 The lands of 
tbe twenty-four Purgunnahs, ceded to the Company by the 
treaty of 1757. 1799 Grant in R. Patton Asiat. Monarchies 
(1801) 208 note, The Moghul empire, in its greater divisions 
of soubahs, circars, pergunnahs, corresponding to our de- 
nominations of provinces, counties, hundreds, or parisbes. 
1844 H. H. Wiveos Brit. India 11. 536 The office of 
Kanungo in each Pergana, or district, was revived. 1895 
Mrs. B. M. Croxer Village Talcs (1896) 117 The people of 
tbe pergunnab..do not know you. 

attrib. 1844 H. H. Witson Brit. fudia 1. 464 Where the 
collections were regulated hy pergunna or district rates. 

t Perha:p, adv. Obs. rare. fA form parallel 
to PERHAPS, formed on the singular Hap, chance.] 
= Peruars; perchance. 

1570 Levens Manip. 27/30 Perbappe, forte, fortasse. 15) 
i; OULER in Sir 7. is Com. ey Th to Rdr. Pri 

ough that perbap to otber folke he seeme to liue in al 
worldly wealth and blisse. 1634 //aringtou’s Orl. fur. tu 

xxxviil, Perbap a man, or some infernal] sprite. 
[app. an 


+Perha-ppen, adv. ?dial, Obs. 


VOTE =o. 


[f. L. pexfuis-, ppl. | 


PERHIBIT. 


(bid. 56, 1am not afraid to own my name, thougb perhappen 
you are. [So passim} 

Perhaps (pahex'ps), adv. (sb.) Also 5 per 
happous (?), 6 perhapis, perhappes. In vulgar 
or careless speech often shortened top’raps (preps). 
[f. Per prep. Il. 1 + happes, haps, pl. of happe, 
Hap sé., chance, accident: cf. on, upon, in happles 
(Hap 4b); ferhap and ferhappes appeared later 
than peradventure, percase, and perchance, which 


perhaps has now in great measure superseded. 


alteration of perhaps or perhap, after may-hap, 
dial. may-happen, mappen; cf. the similar W.Midl. 
dial. dehappen.] = PERHAPS. 


19756 Totvervy Hist. 2 Orphaus 11. 26 If .. you do these | 
things bere, perbappen you'll do the same at another place. | 


Thislater origination explains the absence of asense- 
development parallel to that of the other words. 


Perhaps occurs only thrice in the Bible of 1611, all in the 
N.T., and all originally in tbe Rhemish version.] 

1. A word qualifying a statement so as to express 
possibility with uncertainty: It may be, possibly ; 

= PERCHANCE 3 (and with thesame constructions). 

(The examples ¢ 1430 are uncertain. The reading of the 
MS. (Harl. 372 If. 45, 51) may be fer Aappous, but it may 
just as well be ser happons, or, in the second instance, 
per happans. Inthisuncertainty the quots. are left here, as 
heing the earliest traces of any form of the word.) 

(¢1430 Lypc, Afin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 34 Sbe wol per 
happous(?) maken hir avowe. /féid. 35 Per happous(?) one ts 
loved that wol not fade.) 

1528 Roy Rede me (Arb.) 98 Savynge wother whyles 
perhapis They gett a feawe broken scrapis. 1546 Suppiic. 
of Poore Commons (E. E. T.S.) 85 Perhappes some one of vs 
hath hyldedc.sbepe. 1590 SHAks. Com. £ rr. u.i.4 Perhaps 
some Merchant hath inuited him. 1598 Meres Palladis 

Tamta 286 To thinke on this, may pleasure he prehaps 
another day, 1617 Moryson /¢i#. t. 110 Perhaps I haue 
seene a more sumptuous monument, but a more beautifull 
did I neuer see, 1677 Jounson in Ray's Corr. (1848) 128 
Perhaps I may give farther answer to this query. 1766 
Gotvsm. Vic. Wakef, xix, Perhaps I shall never see him or 
happiness more. 1835 Hoop Poetry, Prose, § Worsev, He 
1s p'rhaps the sole Bard at this present Whose Poems are 
certain to pay. 1837 Dickens Pickw, xxxii, * Very good, sir,’ 
responded Mrs. Raddle, with lofty politeness. ‘Then p'raps, 
sir, you'll’ fetc.). 1876 T. Harpy Ethelberta xxxitt, Mr. 
Julian says tbat perhaps be and his sister may also come 
for a few days before the season is over. 3 

b. Qualifying a word or pbrase, usually with 
ellipsis: cf. PERADVENTURE 3 b, PERCASE 3 b, 
PERCHANCE 3 b. 

1534 More Com/f. agst. Trib. un. xxiv. Uj, But as it maie 
he, perhappes ye: so it may be, perhappes naye. 1615 G. 
Sanpys Trav. 6 The Towne .. stretcheth along .. perhaps 
a mile tn length. 1712 Hearne Collect. (O. H.5S.) HI. 297 
Perbaps ane time of Edw. [. or later, 1809 Makin Gil 
Blas xit. i. (Rtldg.) 423 A little too broad, perhaps. 1883 
Manch. Exam. 29 Nov. 5/1 There are three, or perhaps 
four, courses open to us. 

2. In a conditional clause; As may happen or 
be the case; as is possible; by any chance: 
PERADVENTURE 2, PERCASE 2, PERCHANCE2. Now 
rare, and chiefly in wsdless perhaps. 

1576 FLesunc Panopl. Epist. 405 Vnlesse (perhappes) you 
vse these or such lyke woords. 1582 N. T. (Rhem,) Acts 
viii. 22 Pray to God, if perhaps this cogitation of thy 
hart may be remitted thee. — 2 Cor. ti. 7 Lest perhaps 
{so 1611; 1881 RX. V. by any means) such an one be swal- 
lowed vp with ouer great sorow. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's 
Africa \\. 281 Not one drop of water is to be found, vnlesse 
perhaps some raine falleth. .J/ocd. You may take this, un- 
less, perhaps, you wonld prefer to wait for a better. 

B. sé. a. A statement qualified by ‘ perhaps’; 
an expression of possibility combined with uncer- 
tainty, suspicion, or doubt; an avowedly doubtful 
statement. b. Something that may happen (or 
exist), or may not; a mere possibility. 

1534 More Com/. agst. Trib. m1. xxiv. Uj, All bis for- 
geueness goeth, cosin, you se wel, but by perhappes. 1641 
J. Suute Sarah & Hagar (1649) 38 Often have we known 
those that have cast themselves upon this perhaps, to have 
been taken away suddenly. a1680 Crarnock Delight in 
Prayer Wks. (1849) 241 Little comfort can be sucked froin 
a perhaps. 1790 Cowrrr Let. to S. Rose 3 Jan., I] always 
feel in my beart a perhaps importing that we have possibly 
met for the last time. 1843 CaRLYLE Hast & Pr. ul. t, We 
quietly believe this Universe to be intrinsically a great, 
unintelligible Perhaps, 1866 Rusiin £24. Dust iv.60 We can 
make ourselves uncomfortable to any extent with perhapses. 

Hence Perha‘ps v. a. intr. To use the word 
‘perhaps’; to make expressly doubtful or con- 
jectural statements; b. érans. to qualify with 
‘perhaps’ as an expression of uncertainty. 

1789 J. Write Zari Strongbow I1.95 He, probably, would 
have continued perhapsing against Ireland, 1792 Alvina 1. 
77, 1 perhaps’d every thing. 

+ Perhe-ndinancer. Oés. rare. [For *perendi- 
nanc-er, f£. med.L. perendinare (erron. perhend-) 
to stay, sojourn, lit. to defer till the day after 


to-morrow: see PERENDINATE.] A sojoumer, a 
lodger. 

1489 /ujunct. Prioress Appletonin Dugdale Aloxast. Angi. 
(1825) V. 654/2 Item that yee take noe perhendinauncers 
or sojorners into your place from hensforward, hut if they 
be children or ellis old persons. 1736 F. Drake £éoracuii 
I. ix. 385. 

Perhenuall, obs. corrupt form of PERENNAL. 

(Cf. med. L. perhennts for perennis.) 5, 

+Perhi-bit, v. 06s. rare, [f. L. perhibit-, 
ppl. stem of serhibére to hold out, ascribe, etc., f 
Per- 2 + hadére to have, hold.) ¢vans. To hold 
(to be), to repute. ; | 

1657 TomLinson Renou's Disp. 567 Galen ts perhibited its 
Author..hecause he celebrated it. 


PERHIEMATE,. 


+ Perhi-emate, 7. Ods. rave—°. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. per-hiemare, f. per through + Aéems winter.] 
zntr. Yo spend or pass the winter. 

1623 CockeraM, Periiemate, to winter at a place. 

Perhorresce (paihpre's), v. [f. PER- 2 + 
L. horréscére to begin to shake, to shudder, etc.] 
trans, Yo shudder at. 


_ 1895 W. Waccace in Fortin. Rev. Apr. 544 The subjective 
idealism Mr. B. perhorresces. 

Peri (pieri). [mod. ad. (cf. Fr. pér2) Pers. (¢» 
pari or peri, in Pehlevi fartk evil genius, male- 
volent elf or sprite, Avestan (Zend) fazvikd@ one 
of several beautiful but malevolent female demons 
employed by Ahriman to bring comets and eclipses, 
prevent tain, cause failure of crops and dearth, 
etc.; in mod. Persian, poetically represented as a 
beautiful or graceful being (cf. fazy in Eng.) ; 
hence such combinations as favi-77 ‘ fairy-faced’, 
pari-paykar ‘fairy-formed’, etc. (But the word 
has no etymological connexion with fa:7y.)] 

In Persian Mythology, one of a race of super- 
human beings, originally represented as of evil or 
malevolent character, but subsequently as good 
genii, fairies, or angels, endowed with grace and 
beauty. Hence ¢vazsf. ‘a fair one’. 

1777-80 Ricnarpson Persian Dict. Diss. p. xxxv, Those 
heings, who inhabited the glohe immediately before the 
creation of man, they call Pers and Dives. .. The Peris are 
descrihed as heantiful and benevolent; and though guilty 
oferrors which had offended Omnipotence, they are supposed, 
in consequence of their penitence, still to enjoy distinguished 
marks of divine favour. /é7d. xxxvi, The Peris and Dives 
are supposed to he formed of the element of fire. .. Perfume 
is the only food of the Peris. 1786 tr. Beckford’s Vathek 
(1868) 64 Are the Peries come down from their spheres? 
1813 Byron Bride Abydos 1. v, My Peri! Ever welcome 
here! 1817 Moore Lal/a R., Paradise & Peri, One morn 
a Periat the gate Of Eden stood disconsolate. 1889 C. C. R. 
Up for Season 240 Peers, peasants, peris of opera and play, 
Lords, ladies, and louts. 


Peri, obs. form of Perat, South Ainerican fish, 
Peri-, frefix, repr. Gr. wept prep. and adv., 
‘round, around, round about, about’, combined 
in these senses with verbs and their derivatives, 
substantives and adjectives; (@) in adverbial con- 
struction, as mepiBdAémev to look around, mepr- 
atpépav to turn round, wepiodos a going round, 
mepimaros walking about, mepixpioos gilded all 
over ; from the sense ‘all over’, it was an easy 
extension to’thosc of ‘altogether, quite, very, 
exceedingly, beyond measure’, as in meptadAns 
right beautiful, very beautiful, and that of ‘ going 
beyond’ or ‘exceeding’, as in mepirofevey to over- 
shoot. (4) In prepositional construction, forming 
parasynthetic adjs. and derived sbs.,e.g. mepixapdios 
‘situated mepi xapdia, around or about the heart’, 
thence 76 mepixapdioy ‘the membrane surrounding 
the heart, the pericardium ’, 

A small number of technical Greek words in mept- 
were adopted in ancient Latin; more were added 
in late and medieval Latin; most of these are 
represented in the modcrn Romanic langs., and in 
English (see PERICARDIUM, PERICARP, PERIOD, 
PERIPATETIC, PERIPHERY, PERIPHRASE, PERIPLUS, 
PERISTYLE, PERITONEUM); and, on the model of 
these, adaptations of ancient Greek compounds in 
mept-, and new compounds from Grcek elements 
(frequently also from Latin elements), have been 
introduced in great numbers in modern scientific 
Latin (esp. in biological nomenclature), and in the 
scientific terminology of the modern languages 
generally, in which Zerv?- has been found to be a 
convenient prefix for denominating the structure or 
region lying round a defined organ or part. Most 
of these terms are (with the appropriate modifica- 
tion of form) of international currency, and it is 
often difficult to ascertain in which of several 


languages a particular term was first used. 

The more important Jerz- words (including those of historical 
standing, and those in more or less general use) will be found 
in their alphabetical places; others of less importance or 
more exclusively technical use follow here. 


1. Innumerous scientific terms, chiefly anatomical 
and pathological. 

In these ferz- has a prepositional relation to the sb. 
implied in the succeeding element {see (4) above). 

a. In adjs. = situated or occurr.ng about or 
around, snrrounding or enclosing (the part, organ, 
etc. denoted by the second clement); sometinies 
also= pertaining to the part, or thing, denoted by 
a corresponding sb. (see b): as 

Pe riadventi tial, situated outside the adventitia 
or outer coat of a blood-vessel; Periampu‘llary, 
around an ampulla or dilated month of a duct (in 
quot., that of the bile-duct); Perianal, around 
or about the anus (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; Periarte’rial, 
around an artcry or artcries; Periarticular 
(L. articudus joint], around a joint; Peria-xial, 
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PERI-. 


around an axis; sec. around the axis-cylinder of a ' reproductive organs in mosses; || Periglo'ttis [a. 


nerve; Peribra‘nchial (-kial), around the branchiz 
or gills; Peribro‘nchial (-kial), around the bron- 
chial tubes; Peribu‘rsal, around a dursa mucosa 
in a joint; Periczeal (-s7*kal), around the cacum; 
Perice‘llular, around a cell or cells; Perice- 
pha‘lic [Gr. sepady head], round the head, as the 
external carotid artery; Perice‘rebral, around 
the brain, orthe cerebral hemispheres; Perichordal 
(-kg-1dal), around the notochord or spinal eord ; 
Perichoroi‘dal (-kor-), around the choroid coat 
of the eye; Perico'rneal, around thc cornea of 
the eye (Syd. Soc. Lex.); Perico'rtical, around 
the cortex (see CorTEX 3); Pericystic (-si‘stik) 
{Gr. «vor:s bladder], around the bladder, or a 
cyst; Peridental [L. dens tooth] = fertodontal ; 
Peridu‘ral, around the dura mater; Periendy- 
mal, Periepe‘ndymal, around the efexdyma or 
lining membrane of the cerebral ventricles and 
spinal canal; Perifascicenlar [L. fasciculus 
bundle], around a bundlc, e.g. of nerve-fibres ; 
Perifi‘bral, Perifitbrous, around a fibre, as 
the ferifibrum of a sponge (see b); Perifol- 
licular, around a follicle; Periganglio‘nic, 
around a ganglion; Periga‘stric [Gr. -yaornp 
belly, stomach], around the stomach or alimentary 
canal; Perigla‘ndular, around a gland; Peri- 
glo'ttic [Gr. yA@rra tongue], around the base of 
the epiglottis; Perignathiec (-gnz:pik) [Gr. yva0os 
jaw], around the jaws; Perihepa‘tie [Gr. jap 
liver], around the liver; Peri-inte‘stinal, around 
the intestines; Perilaryngeal (-ri‘ndz7al), around 
the larynx; Perilenti-cular, (the space) sur: ound- 
ing the crystalline lens of the eye ; Perilo-bular, 
around the lobes or lobules (of the liver or 
lungs); Perilymphangial [L. 4ympha lymph + 
Gr. dyyeiov vessel], around a lymphatic vessel ; 
Perimetrial (-m/ trial) [Gr. nn7pa uterus], around 
the uterus (= PERIMETRIC a.2); Perine‘phral, 
Perine‘phric [Gr. vefpés kidney], around the 
kidney (so Perine‘phrial, pertaining to the fe77- 
nephrium: sec b); Perinuclear, around the 
nucleus; Perio‘cular [L. oczlus eye] = perioph- 
thalmic; Periodontal [Gr. d5ovs tooth], around 
a tooth, pertaining to the feviodontum (see b); 
Periwsophageal (-Zsofee'dz74l), around the cso- 
phagus; Perioophorie (-djofp rik) (Gr. wopdpov 
ovary], around the ovary; Periophtha‘lmic (Gr. 
épOadpes eye], around the eye; Perio‘ptiec [see 
Optic] = fertorbital; Perio‘ral[L. 6s, 67- mouth], 
around the month; Perio’rbital, around the orbit 
of the eye; Peripancrea‘tic, around the pan- 
creas ; Peripapi lary, around the optic papilla; 
Peripe’nial, (muscular fibres) surrounding the 
penis; Peripe‘talous, around the petals ofa plant, 
or the petaloid ambnlacra of an echinoid; Peri- 
pharyngeal (-farind37al), around the pharynx ; 
Peripo'rtal, around the portal vein (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.); Periprosta‘tic, around the prostate gland; 
Peripylo‘ric, around the pylorus; Perire‘ctal, 
situated around the rectum; Perirenal [L. 727 
kidney] = ferinephric; Perirhinal [Gr. fis, 
piv- nose], around the nose (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; 
Perisple‘nic, around the splcen; Perisyno'vial, 
around the synovial membrane; Perithora‘cic, 
around the thorax; Perito‘nsillar, around a tonsil 
or the tonsils; Peritracheal (-tréi*kial), around 
the trachea of an insect; Periungual [L. zsguis 
nail], around the nail; Periure‘thral, arouid 
the nrethra; Periu‘terine, around the uterus; 
Periva‘seular [L. vasculum vessel], around a 
vessel or vessels (usu. blood-vessels); Perive*nous 
{L. véna vein], around a vein; Periventri-cular, 
around a ventricle ; Perive:sical [L. vésica blad- 
der], around the bladder ; Perivi-sceral, around 
the viscera; Perivite'lline, around the vitellus or 
yolk ofan ovum, (See quotations after c.) 

b. In sbs. (mostly in Latin form) denoting 
a part, organ, etc., surrounding or enclosing that 
denoted by the second element: as PERIANTH, 
-ANTHIUM, PERICARDIUM, etc. 

|| Periceme‘ntum, the substance surrounding the 
cement of a tooth; Pe‘richord [see Cuor], the 
sheath or investment of the notochord; || Peri- 
denteum [f. L. dens, dent- tooth, after Prrt- 
CARDIUM] (see quot.); || Peride‘smium (Gr. 
decpds band], ‘the areolar tissue ensheathing a 
ligament’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.); || Peridi*dymis 
[after epididymis], the tuntca albuginea envelop- 
ing the testicle (Sya@. Soc. Lex.); || Perifi‘tbrum, 
a sheath surrounding a fibre and other parts in a 
sponge; || Perigamium [Gr. yayos marriage] 


Gr. mepryAwrris a covering of the tongue], the 
epithelium or skin of the tongue; also, the epi- 
glottidean gland; || Perine-phrium [Gr. vegpds 
kidney], the connective tissue which envelops the 
kidney; || Periodo‘ntum, -odo'ntium [Gr. ddovs 
tooth], the periodontal membrane, which invests 
the fang of a tooth; || Periophtha‘lmium (Gr. 


“opbaAdpés eye], the nictitating membrane of a bird’s 


eye; || Periphora’‘nthium, Sof. = PERICLINIUM; 
|| Periste'thium [Gr. o77@0s breast], Kirby's 
name for a part of the thorax of an insect, now 
usually called mesosternum; || Peritendi‘neum, 
the connective tissue forming the sheath of a tendon 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.); || Perithe lium [afterepithelium), 
a layer of cells like epithelium, lining a vessel or 
cavity; vascular cpithelium; |! Perizo‘nium [Gr. 
(wn belt] Bot., a name for the thin non-siliceous 
membrane of a young auxospore in diatoms. (See 
quotations after c.) 


ec. Path. In sbs. in -ITIs (-ai'tis), denoting inflam- 
mation occurring in the parts around or about that 
denoted by the second element, or in the part 
denoted by a corresponding sb. (see b); with 
corresponding adjs. in -z¢¢ (-i'tik); as PERICARDI- 
TIS, PERINEURITIS, PERITYPHLITIS, etc., q.v., and 
many others, of which the following are examples. 
Periadeni‘tis (Gr. d5yv gland], inflammation of 
the connective tissue around a gland; Periarte- 
ri'tis, of the outer coat of an artery (hence Peri- 
arteri‘tic a.); Periarthritis [Gr. ap@pov joint], 
of the tissues round a joint (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; 
Peribronchi'tis, of the peribronchial connective 
tissue; Pericho lecysti‘tis [CHoLEcrsT], of the 
peritoneum immediately covering the gall-bladder 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.); Pericolitis (-coloni‘tis), of the 
connective tissue round the colon; Pericolpi‘tis 
[Gr. «éAmos bosom, taken as = vagina], of the 


_ connective tissue round the vagina (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; 


4ot., an involucre enclosing both male and female | 


Pericowperi'tis, of the connective tissue around 
Cowper’s glands; Pericystitis [Cr. «vo7is blad- 
der], of the connective tissne around the urinary 
bladder ; Pe:ricystomati'tis, ‘ of the surrounding 
coat or membrane of an ovarian cystoma’ (billings 
1890) ; Peridesmi‘tis, of the peridesmium (sce 
b); Perididymi-tis, of the ferzazdymis (see b); 
Fe:riencephalitis [ENcEPHALON]. of the mem- 
branes surrounding the brain, esp. the pia mater ; 
Perienteritis [Gr. évrepoy intestine], ‘of the 
subperitoneal counective tissue surrounding the 
intestine’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.); Perigastri ‘tis, ‘of the 
peritoneal coat of the stomach’ (Killings); Peri- 
hepatitis [Gr. jap liver], of the serous tissue 
forming the capsule of the liver; Perilaryngi'tis, 
of the connective tissue round the larynx (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.); Perilymphang(e)itis [see Zer7/jmphangial 
in a], of the connective tissue around a lymphatic 
vessel; Perimetri'tis [Gr. uj7pa uterus], of that 
part of the peritoneum about the uterus (hence Peri- 
metri'tic a.); Perimyeli'tis [Gr. nveAds marrow, 
taken as = spinal cord], of the membranes sur- 
rounding the spinal cord; Perinephri'tis, of the 
perinephrium (see b) or tissue surrounding the 
kidney (hence Perinephri'tic a., relating to peri- 
nephritis; also erron. = perinephric: see a); 
Periodonti'tis, of the evvodontum (see b); Peri- 
wsophagi-tis, of the connective tissue around 
the cesophagus (Syd. Soc. Lex.); Perioophoritis 
(-optéraitis) [Gr. wopcpov ovary], of that part of 
the peritoneum contiguous to the ovary (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.); Periorbi'tis (contr. for periorbititis], of 
the periorbital membrane (see a); Periorchi'tis 
(see quot.); Peripachymeningitis (-pz:kimen- 
indzaittis), of the outer layer of the dura mater; 
Periphacitis (-fasai'tis) [Gr. paxds lentil, taken as 
=lens], of the capsnle of the crystalline lens of the 
eye (Mayne Exfos. Lex.); Periphlebi'tis [Gr. 
prey, prcB- vein], of the connective tissue forming 
the sheath of a vein (hence Periphlebi'tic 2.) ; 
Peripleuri‘tis, of the areolar tissue beneath the 
pleura; Peripy:lephlebi'tis [Gr. 7vA7 gate, prcy 
vein], of the connective tissue surrounding the por- 
tal vein (Syd. Soc. Lex.); Perisalpingitis (Gr. 
odAmyé trumpet, taken as = Fallopian tube], of 
that part of the peritoneum adjacent to the Fallo- 
pian tube (/éi¢.); Perisplenittis, of the peri- 
toneal tissue forming the capsule of the spleen 
(hence Perispleni'tic a.); Peritonsillitis, of 
the tissue surrounding the tonsil; Periurethri-tis, 
of the tissue surrounding the urethra; Perivascu- 
li‘tis, of the perivascular sheath (see a) of a blood- 
vessel, esp. of the rctinal vessels (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; 
Perivisceri‘tis, of the tissues round the viscera. 


PERI-. 


1897 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. 11. 143 In very severe cases [of 
Scariatina] the Adenitis is often associated with a low form 
of *periadenitis. /é/d. I11. 721 Carcinonia starting in the 
duodenum near the biliary papilla—juxta-ampullary or *peri- 
ampullary carcinoma, as it has been called. 1898 /di¢.V. 2 
In each lobule the peribronchial tissue (as well as the *peri- 
arterial) is continuous with the perilobular tissue. /d¢d. 313 
Both the *periarieritic and peribronchial granulations may 
occur as separate nodules. 1880 A. Futnr Princ. Aled. 
196 To. inflammatory changes in the outer coat of the 
arteries the name *feriarteritis is applied. 1897 ddléu/t's 
Syst. Med. 111. 80 *Periarticular bony formations may cause 
entire dislocation of a joint. 188: E. R. LanKester in 
Encycl. Brit. X11. §48/2 The Actinocoa..exhibit a differen- 
tiation of this space into an axial and a *periaxial portion. 
1878 Bett Gegenbanr's Comp. Anat. 400 A cavity formed 
around the branchial chamber by the lumen of these united 
sacs, the “*peribranchial space (perithoracic cbamber of 
authors). 1873 I’. H. Green /ntrod. Pathol. (ed. 2) 297 The 
thickening of the *peri-bronchial tissue which sometimes 
occurs inchronic bronchitis. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 
(ed. 6) 243 *Peri-bronchitis..is a term applied to inflamma- 
tion of the outer halves of the bronchial wall. 1897 4 //buts's 
Syst. Med. 1.132 The redness, *peri-bursal swelling, and 
tenderness slowly disappeared. 1879 St. George's Hosp. 
Rep. 1X. 353 *Pericecal inflammation. 1896 AWbutt's Syst. 
Med. 1. 121 An extensive *pericellular cirrhosis in cattle. 


1899 /éid. VII. 537 The nerve-cells of the brain are placed 
within pericellular sacs. 1900 Lancet 18 Aug. 539) 1 The 
*pericenientum compressed between the root of the teeth 
and the alveolus very quickly became necrosed. 1890 


Bitunes Vat, Wed. Dict. 11. 311° Pericephalic artery. 1876 
tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. (ed. 6) 158 The peri-vascular 
lymphatic spaces communicate freely with the *peri-cerebral 
spaces. 1878 Bert Gegenbaur’s Comp. Anat. 447 *Peri- 
chordal tissue, 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. (ed. 6) 151 
The ‘perichoroidal space and its efferent canals. 1883 
Standard 3 Jan. 5/6 The cause of death was perityphlitis 
and suppurating *pericolitis 1857 Duxctison Aled. Lex. 

4 *Pertcolonitis, 1889 G. A. Berry Dis. Eye 1. i. 72 
*Pericorneal injection. 1878 A. Hamitton Wer7. Drs. 100 
A ‘peri-cortical collection of blood, 1874 Vax Buren Dis. 
Gentt. Org. 78 The connective tissue around the gland is 
always largely implicated.., making the disease mainly a 
*peri-cowperitis, 1876 Gross Dis. Bladder 31 The tumor 
may be a *pericystic accumulation of pus. 1874 Vax Buren 
Dis. Genit. Org. 240 * Peri-cystitis is the formation of matter 
in the connective tissue around and outside of the bladder. 
1889 J. M. Duncan Clin. Lect. Dis. Wom. (ed. 4) xliii. 377 
Purulent *pericystomatitis .. usually leading to general 
peritonitis and death. 1859 J. Yomes Dental Surg.g> The 
absorption being perfornied by the *peridental meinbrane. 
[bid, 439 Two distinct structures ..the *peridenteum of the 
tooth and the periosteum of the bone. 1753 Cuasisers 
Cycl. Supp. s.v. Pertosteum, This (membrane]..when it 
covers..the ligaments [is called] *peridesmitum. 1853 in 
Dunauison, 1899 Adléntt’s Syst. Med. V1. 881 Secondary 
inflammatory processes. .occurring inthe *peridural cellular 
tissue. 1896 /did. I. 184 Considered as primary *perience- 
phalitis. 1846 J. E. Day tr. Simon's Antm. Chem. I. 500 
Analysis of the fluid found in the peritoneuniof a boy..whio 
died froin *perienteritis. 1899 Adébutt's Syst. Med. VII. 22 
Hallopeau..uses the word *peri-ependymal. .as synonymous 
with central, /dfd. V1. 704 Proliferation of the intra- and 
*peri-fascicular connective tissues. 1884 A. Hyatt in 
Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. (fist. XXMI. 83 The threads are 
surrounded by a “perifibral membrane. /é/d., This “peri- 
fibrum envelopes ihe spicules as well as the fibre. 1899 
Allbutt’s Syst. Med. V\M\. 586 Confined to the immediaie 
neighbourhood of the follicles, ihe sebaceous glands, and the 
*perifollicular papules. 1863 BerKeey Brit. ALosses Gloss. 
pr? *Perigamium, the portion of the fertile reduced 
ranchlets which contains the archegonia. 1899 Ad//bntt's 
Syst. Med. V1. 733 Thickening of the * periganglionic tissue. 
1856 Atuman Fresh-lVater Polyzoa 23 Yhat the *peri- 
gastric fluid consists mainly of water which has obtained 
enirance from without. 1842 DuncLison A/ed. Lex., 
*Periglottis, epiglottic gland. 1880 A. Funt /’rinc. Med. 
590 lhiflammation of the serous investment of (the liver]..is 
called *perihepatitis. 1856 Woopwarp J/ol/usca Wt. 335 
‘The lower part of the alimentary canal continues sur- 
rounded by .. the ‘*peri-intestinal sinus’. 1893 Syd. Soc. 
Lex.,*Perilaryngitis..often ends in *perilaryngeal abscess, 
1889 G. A. Berry Dis. Eyes. iv. 96 The intermediate free 
portion of the membrane fills in the *perilenticular space. 
1896 Ad/butt’s Syst. Aled. 1. 840 Slight *perilobular cell 
inhltration in the portal canals. 1891 Quain's Anat. (ed. 10) 
II. 1. 387 In tbe serous membranes, rounded nodules. .are 
developed either around or at one side of an enlarged 
lymphatic (“Pertlymphangial nodule). 1899 Allbutt’s Syst. 
Med. V1. 439 (Lymphangitis] is practically always associ- 
ated with inflammation of the tissues immediately sur- 
rounding the vessels—‘peri-lymphangitis. 1859 Topp Cyc/. 
Anat. V. 6890/1 *Perimetrial inflammation occasionally 
reaches the suppuration stage. 1863 WV. Syd. Soc. Year-bk. 
Med. 402 The cellular tissue between the folds of tbe broad 
ligaments of the uterus is the primary seat of *perimetritic 
exudations. 1875 Jones & Siev. Pathol. Anat. (ed. 2) 757 
*Perimetritis is. inflammation of the peritoneal covering of 
the uterus. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V1. 912 A marginal 
or *perimyelitis as it is called being the result. 1897 /dz¢/. 
IV. 342 A remarkable absence of *perinephric fat. 1877 tr. 
Hi, von Ziemssen’s Cycl, Med. XV. 544 Inflammations of 
the Kidney .. and of the *Perinephritic Tissues. 1880 
A. Fuint Princ. Med. 907 Perinephritic abscess. 1842 
Duneuisos Med. Lex., *Pcrinephritis, inflammation of the 
external cellular and fibrous membranes of the kidney .. 
Rayer. 1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 1. 212 Shrunken nuclei 
lying in *peri-nuclear vacuoles. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Pert- 
ocular space, the space that surrounds the eyeball. . between 
it and the wall of the orbit. 1854 Fral. R. Agric. Soc. 
XV. ti. 308 Tbe *periodontal covering to the tooth. 1899 
Allbutt’s Syst. Med. V1. 743 Inflammation of the peri- 
odontal membrane. 1872 L, P. Merepitn Jeeth (1878) 
93 More cases of root troubles, as abscesses, *periodontitis, 
etc., Occur in teeth filled witb amalgam. 1878 T. Bryant 
Pract. Surg, 1. 557 The ‘alveolo-dentine membrane’, or 
*periodontum, invests the root of the tooth and lines the 
bony socket. 1897 Ad/butt’s Syst. Med. 111. 369 * Periceso- 
phageal abscess. 1900 £. R. Lankeste:’s Treat. Zool. tu. 
vitt. 22 A perioesophageal sinus..is completely..separated 
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1889 J. M. Duxcan Clin, Lect. 
Dis. Wom. (ed. 4) 214 The abscess is *peri-oophoric. /é/:. 
180 Liability to oophoritis and to *peri-oophoritis. 1886 
Tristram in /éis Ser. v. IV. 42 The white *periophthalmic 
line reaching to the forehead. 1691 Ray Creation u, (1692) 
36 The nictating Membrane or *Periophthalmium. 1893 
Syd. Soc. Lex., *Perioral, surrounding the mouth. 1896 
Cambridge Nat. Hist. (1. 298 In the peri-oral region of 
Spatangus purpurens, 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Pertorbital 
mentbrane. 1875 H. Watton Dis. Eye so *Periorbitis is 
meant to include inflammation of the orbital bones, and of 
their investing periosteum. 1890 Dittincs Nat. Med. Dict. 
Il. 314 *Perforchitis.., inflammation of the tunica vaginalis 
testis. 31899 Al/butt's Syst. Med. V1. 88: External spinal 
pachymeningitis . .is also designated * *peripachymeningitis ‘. 
1897 /ézd. IV. 265 Inflammation, which becnmes extended 
to the “peripancreatic tissue. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Peri- 
papillary, situated round the optic fafil/a. 1890 Bittincs 
Nat. Med, Dict, 11.314 *Peripenial muscle. 1856 HeNstow 
Dict. Bot. Terms,* Peripctalons, 1857 Mavxe Expos. Lex., 
Peripetalus,..applied by Mirbel to nectaries which surround 
the corol or the petals..: peripetalous. 1877 Huxtey Anat. 
Inv. Anint. ix. 574 Others surround the outer extremities of 
the petaloid ambulacra, and are termed peripeialous. /bic. 
x. 602 Aciliated *peripharyngeal band. 1896 Ad/bu/t's Syst. 
Afed. |. 609 A *periphlebitic abscess. 1879 Bumsteap Ven. 
Dis. 765 Schippel has described..syphiluic “periphlebitis. 
1893 Brit. Aled. Frail, 18 Feb. 346/1 *Peripleuritis is applied 
to an affection whose chief feature issuppurative cellulitis of 
the thoracic wall. [t is not necessarily confined to the 
neighbourhood of the pleura. 1860 Sir H. Tuomrson Dis. 
Prostate (1868) 59 Deep perineal or *periprostatic {abscesses}. 
1897 Al/butt's Syst. Med. \11.953 The *perirectal connective 
tissue, /did. 674 The *perirenal fat..normially tends some- 
what in the same direction. /éi. 574 *Perisplenic abscess 
.. described in connection with malaria. 1899 /did. V1. 267 
The most diagnostic value attaches..to a *perisplenitic 
friction rub. 1880 A. Fuint /’rinc. Aled. 590 *Peri- 
splenitis signifies a local peritonitis about the spleen. 1876 
tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. (ed. 6) 150 Broad canals clothed 
with endothelium (or “perithelium), in the axis of which 
are found the blood vessels 1878 °Perithoracic [see pe77- 
branchial above]. 1876 tr. von Zicussen's Cyel. Med. VI. 
914 *Peritonsillar, or retrotonsillar abscess. 1897 Ad/bntt's 
Syst. Aled. IV. 752 Connection between acute lacunar 
tonsillitis, *peritonsillitis and acute rheumatism. 31899 Caz- 
bridge Nat. Hist. V1. 332 *Peritracheal spaces in which run 
tracheae. 1899 Cueyne& Burcuaro Surgical Treatment t. 
x. 171 *Peri-ungual onychia, 1874 Vax Buren Drs. Genit. 
Org. 79 *Peri-urethral abscess. /di. 78 *Peri-urethritis. 
ie T. G. Tomas is. IWVomen (ed. 3) 64 *Peri-uterine 
cellulitis or pelvic peritonitis. 1873 A. Fust Merv. Syst. 
i. 56 The blood vessels here (in the cerebro-spinal centres] 
are surrounded by what have been called *perivascular 
canals. 1879 S¢. George's Hosp. Kep IX. 149 The brain 
small,..the ventricles and perivascular canals increased in 
size. 1898 Al/batt’s Syst. Aled. V. 796 Anaspiratory *peri- 
ventricular effect caused by the adhesions. 1876 Gross 
Dis. Bladder 262 \nflammation cf the *perivesical and peri- 
prostatic, connective and vascular tissues. 1867 J. Hocc 
Microsc. u. ti. 370 In the *perivisceral cavity of the earth- 
worm. 1898 dl/butt's Syst. Aled. V. 1036 The *perivisceritis 
of Iluchard. 1890 Quain's Anat. (ed. 10) I. 1. 10 Half of 
the germinal vesicle is extruded into the “perivitelline space. 
1887 Garnsey & Batrour tr. Goebel’s (1877) Ontines 19 The 
two cells..grow..alongside of one another to the normal size 
of auxospores, and on their outer surface..appears a mem- 
brane of cellulose, the *perizonium. 

+2. In Crystallography, used (orig. in Fr., by 
Hatiy) to form adjs. applied to prisms derived from 
primary four-sided prisms, whose faces are increased 
to the number indicated by the names, by the 
development of secondary facets on their edges: 
as peridecahedral, peridodecahedral, perihexahedral, 
perioclahedral; so pertpolygonal ; also periortho- 
gonors: see quots. Obs. 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Alin, (ed. 3) 108 Peri-hexa- 
hedral, peri-octahedral, peri-decahedral, and peri-dodeca- 
hedrat, when the primitive four-sided prism is changed by 
means of decrements into a six, eight, ten or twelve sided 
prism. /brd. 207 Perit-polygonal (F. peri-polygone), when 
the prism has a great number of lateral planes, such as the 
peri-polygonal tourmaline. 1857 Mayne Exfos. Lex., Peri- 
ortkogonus, applied by Haiy to a variety of which the 
primitive form, which is a rhomhoidal prism, changes into a 
rectangular prism by the effect of decreases: periorthogonous. 

Periagua (also + periaga, -go(e, -guay, etc.), 
another form of Prracua. 

|| Perialgia (perije‘ldzia). ath. Also peri- 
algy. [mod.L., f. Gr. mepi exceedingly + dA-yos 
pain.] Iéxcessive pain. Hence Peria‘lgic a. 

1853 Duncitson Aled. Lex., Perialgia, a very violent 
pain. 1857 Mayne Exfos. Lex., Perialgta, .. perialgy. 
1890 in Bittincs Aled, Dict. 11. 311. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Perialgia, Perialgic. 

Perianth (pecrijenp). Zof, Formerly in L. 
form perianthium. fapp. directly after F. 
perianthe (Rousseau 1771-7), ad. mod.L. fer?- 
anthium (17thc. in Ray), f. Gr. wepi about + av@os 
flower (after Gr. mepixapmov : see PERICARP).] 

1. A structure surrounding, or forming the outer 
part of, a flower; a floral envelope. 

+a. In earlier use, a synonym of CaLYx; and, 
like it, applied also to an InvoLucreE or whorl of 
bracts, as that at the base of the flower-head in 
the Compositz. Obs. 


a. (1686 Rav //ist. Plant. 1. 22Semina..quz nullo preter 
perianthium .. tegmine donantur.] 1706 Puitwirs, Per. 
tanthium, or Calyx (among Herbalists) the Flower-cup in 
most Plants. 1748 Phil. Trans. XLV. 169 The Bud or 
Rudiment..appears in Autumn wrapped up in aconic scaly 
Perianthium, 1763 Ener in Phil. Trans. LILI. 82> At 
the base of this., petal is situated an irregular .. triphyllous 


from [the body cavity). 


PERIBLASTIC. 


periantheum. 1806 Garrine Ayit. Bot. 44* Stratiotes. 
Spatha 2-leaved. Perianthium superior, 3-cleft. 

B. 1785 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxi, The early Hepatica 
.. has a perianth of three leaves, which being remote 
from the flower, is rather an involucre than a calyx. /did. 
xxvi, The calyx or perianth common to the whole flower. 

b. Now, The outer part or envelope of a flower, 
which encloses the essential organs (stamens and 
pistils) ; either dozd/e, i.e. the calyx and corolla 
collectively, esp. when so much alike as to appear 
to constitute a single part; or sézg/e, when there 
is only one, which may be either green (sepaloid) 
like an ordinary calyx, or coloured (felaloid) like 
an ordinary corolla. 

1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. 11. 477 The Dicotyledonous 
plants with a double perianth, but with the corolla formed 
of a single petal attached to the calyx. 1835 LinpLey 
Introd. Lot. (1848) 1. 326 The word Perianth signifies the 
calyx and corolla combined. 1857 Henrrey Bos. § 189 A 
large number of the Monocotyledonous orders possess a peta- 
loid perianth; that is, there are two circles of petaloid 
organs, which, from their resemblance, or their actual 
coherence, have the appearance of a single hexamerous 
whorl. 1880 Gray Séraucé. Bot. vi. § 1 (ed. 6) 164. 

¢. In liverworts, a leafy or membranous covering 
surrounding the archegonium; in mosses, the 
cluster of leaves surrounding the sexual organs in 
the ‘ flower’. 

1857 Henrrey Sof. § 320 (Hepatice) The vaginule,..the 
circle of leaves, often confluent, surrounding it, form the 
perigone, perianth or involucel. 1866 Treas. Bot. 863 (In 
liverworts] the involucre and perianth coexist sometimes 
in the same plant. 1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot. 
293 liesides the envelopes jnst named [perichztium, etc], 
there isalsooftenin Hepaticz (but not in Mosses) a so-called 
Pertanth, which grows as an annular wall at the base of 
the archegonium, and finally surrounds it as an open sac. 

2. alirib. and Comb., as perianth-leaf, -segment, 
-tube, -whorl. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 356 /lermininm .. Periantb- 
segments incurved. /érd. 362 Trichoncma..spathe longer 
than the perianth-tube. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 
556 Both of the trimerous perianth-wborls petaloid. : 

Hence + Peria‘ntheous, Peria‘uthial adjs., 
having, or pertaining to, a perianth. 

1857 Mayne £xfos. Lex., Perianthens, Bot., applied to 
a flower provided with a. -perianth : periantheous. 

Periapt (pe‘rijept). Also formerly in Gr. form 
periapton, pl. -a. [a. F. périaple (16th. in 
Godef.), ad. Gr. wepiamrorv, in same sense, f, wept 
about + Gmro-s fastened, f. are to fasten.] Some- 
thing worn about the person asa charm ; an amulet. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. xu. vit (1886) 180 All their 
charmes, periapts, characters, amulets. 1591 SHAKS.1 //en.V/, 
v. tii. 2 Now helpe ye charming Spelles and Periapts. 1661 
Loveur //ist. Anin. & Alin. 216 Some use it as a periapt 
against enchauntments. 1669 W. Simpson //ydlrol. Chym, 
74 Many periapta become effectual by being such polite 
bodies. GAN CuambBers Cycl., Periapion, a kind of 
medicine.. which being tied about the neck, is supposed to 
prevent, or cure diseases. 1816 Coteripce Lay Serni. 341 
Superstition..gots wandering..with its pack of amulets, 
bead-rolls, periapts, fetisches, &c. 1861 Lapy Lianover in 
Mrs. Delany's Life & Corr. Il. 274 note, Dr. Graham. 
mentions ..a spider having been sewn up in a rag and worn 
as a periapt about the neck to charm away the ague. 

Periaqua, obs. form of pertagua : see PIRAGUA. 

Periarterial to -articular: see PERI- a, c. 

Periaster, periastron (pcrix'stas, -<"strfn). 
Astron. Also periastre. [mod. f. Gr. wepi 
close around + dorpor star, after PERIHELION, 
PERIGEE.) That point in the orbit of a heavenly 
body revolving around a star (as a companion star 
in a binary system, a comet, etc.) at which it is 
nearest to the star. Also adévzb, Hence Peria‘stral 
a., of or pertaining to the periastron. 

1851 Nicuot Archit. Heav. 223 The swiftness with which 
certain individuals of the Double Stars sweep past tbeir 
perthelia,—or rather their periasters—is amazing. 1867-77 
G. F. Cruameers Astron. Vocab. 918 Periastre. 1872 
Proctor £ss. Astron. ili. 40 Twenty millions of years... 
must have elapsed since those comets were last in periastral 
passage. 1876 Athenxum 16 Dec. 805/2 The small star is 
now at or near its periastron. 1887 Lockyerin Proc. R. Soc. 
XLII. 154 In some [variable stars}..the variation would 
seem to be’ partly due to swarms of meteorites moving 
around a bright or dark body, the maximum light occurring 
at periastron. 1890 J. THornton Adu, Physiog. xiv. § 225, 

Periauger, obs. f. periagua: see PIRAGUA. 

Periaxial: see PrERt- a. 

Periblast (pecriblest). Brod, [f. Gr mepi 
around +-BLAST.] a. The main part of the sub- 
stance of a cell, as distinct from the external cell- 
wall and the internal nucleus: = PERIPLAST b. 
b. The outer layer of protoplasm in the egg of a 
teleostean fish, surrounding the central yolk. 

1857 Dunctison Med. Lex. 694 Periblast.., the amor- 
phous matter, which surrounds the exdod/ast .. or cell 
nucleus, and undergoes segmentation. 1889 H V. Witson 
Embryol, Sea Bassin Bull. U.S. Fish Comnt, (1891) 1X. 
216 Sections through this stage are the most important 
for the study of the formation of the periblast. /7d@. 217 
The central periblast layer becomes thicker than in the 
earlier stages. 


Periblastic (perible:stik),a. Zubzyol. [fas 
prec. +-Ic.] @. In Haeckel’s nomenclature, Ap- 
plied to a meroblastic ovum which germinates by 
segmentation of the superficial part, poe 
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successively a perzmoneriula, pericytula, perintorula, 
periblastula, and perigastrula, 

1876 LANKESTER in Q. Frail, Alicrosc. Sc. XVI. 62 The 
periblastic mode of development is most common in the 
Arthropods, in Tracbeata as well as Crustacea; .. The 
essential point about the periblastic type is this, that the 
food-material collects at an early stage of development 
centrally, so as to be completely enveloped by tbe formative 
protoplasm. ee : 

b. Of or pertaining to the periblast (see prec. b). 

1889 H. V. Watson (as above) 216 They [the marginal 
cells) are even marked off from the surrounding periblastic 
protoplasm. : ; 

|| Periblastula (periblestizla). Embryol. [mod. 
L., f Peri- + BuastuLa.] The Buiasruta arising 
from 2 PERIBLASTIC ovum. 

1876 LANKESTER in O. Frudl. ALicrosc. Sc. XVI. 63 In such 
cases the fertilised egg passes at once to the Periblastula 
stage, and cannot be said to exhibit either a Pex?-monerula 
or /’evt-cytula, or Pers-morula stage. 

Periblem (pe‘riblem). Sot. [mod. (Ger., 
Hanstein 1868) ad. Gr. wepi®Aqua anything thrown 
or put round, f. wepBadAdew to throw round, put 
on (as a covering).] Term applied to the cm- 
bryonic cells of the growing-point of Phanerogams 
from which the primary cortex is developed, 

1873 Macnas in QO. Fraud. Alicrosc. Sc. X111. 50 In the 
Periblem tissues the lateral branches and _leaf-structures 
originate, 1884 Bower & Scotr De Bary's ’haner. 8 The 
separation of plerome and periblein does not appear in all 
cases so sharply marked. 1885 GoonaLe Phystol, Bot, (1892) 
155 In the earliest stage of its development the leaf is a 
mere papilla consisting of nascent cortex (periblem) and 
nascent epidermis (dermatogen), 

ll Peribolus (péri-bdlds), -os (-ps).  [a. Gr. 
mepiBoAos compass, circuit, enclosurc (as of a 
temple), whence in eccl. L. ferzbo/us (Vulgate) ; f. 
mepi round + Bod-, from BaddAev to throw: cf. prec.] 
In Gr. Antig. An enclosure or court around a 
temple; the wall bounding such an enclosure. 
Hence applied to an exterior enclosure in early 
Christian churches. 

1706 Prituirs, Peridolus (in Archit.) the outward Wall 
encompassing any Place; also a Park or Warren. 1776 R, 
Cuanoter Trav. Greece iil, 12 The temple was inclosed by 
a pertbolus or wall. 12862 Lewin Jerusalem 207 ‘Lhe old 
wall, the outer peribolus of the ‘I’emple platform. 

attrib, 1891 A, B. Epwarps Pharaohs, ellahs & Expt. 43 
The peribolos wall twenty-four feet in thickness. 

Peribranchial to -czcal: see Prni- a, c. 

|| Pericambium (perikze-mbidm). Bot. [mod. 
L, (Naveli and Leitgeb 1868), f. Gr. epi around 
+CAMBIUM, q.v.] A term applied to the outer 
portion of the vascular cylinder or stele, lying 
between the vascular bundles internally and the 
innermost layer of the cortex externally. It was 
originally used with special reference to roots. 

The term has now been generally abandoned for Pericycte. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 144 Ibe foriation of 
lateral roots in a mother-root commences..in a layer of tissue 
which must be considered the outer layer of the plerome, 
and is called Pericambium. 1899 Nat. Science Dec. 458 
Pericambium was given up for the better term, pericycle, 
because the form was apt to be confused witb cainbium. 

+ Pericard, sé. anda. Oés, [ad. F. pérvicarde 
(Paré, ¢ 13560; in Cotgr.), ad. L. pericardium . see 
below.] A. sé. = PERICARDIUM. 

1639 J. W. tr. Guibert’s Char. Physic. wi. 143 If they desire 
to have the heart embalmed by it selfe,.. make an Incision 
in the pericard. 1696 PAz/, Trans. XIX. 331 In the Peri- 
card was little or no Serum. P 

B. adj. [ad. Gr. wepixaphios : see PERICARDIUM. ] 


Surrounding or enveloping the heart. 

1708 Brit. Apollo No. 31. 2/2 Contain'’d in Membrane 
Pericard. Z ’ . 

Pericardiac (perika-diék), a. [f. Pert- 
CARDI-UM, after cavdiac.] =PERICARDIAL, lence 
Pericardiaco-phrenic (perikasdai:ako,fre‘nik) a. 
[see PHkENIc], name of certain branches of the 
internal mammary artery which are connected with 
the pericardium and the diaphragm. 

1822-34 Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) Il. 562 Beneath the 
pericardiac covering of the heart. 1875 Huxtey & Martin 
Elem, Biol. (1877) 133 The heart is a short, thick, somewhat 

, hexagonal symmetrical organ lodged in the pericardiac 
sinus. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Pericardiaco-phrenic arteries, 

Pericardial (perikiudiil), a. [f. Peni- 
CARDI-UM + -AL.] Of, pertaining to, occurring in, 
or connected with the pericardium. (In quot. 1654 
app. used for ‘ cordial ’.) 

Pericardiat fluid, the serous fluid or lymph secreted by 
the inner layer of the pericardium. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes i. iv. 51 Her breasts... never 
leaves the trepidations, till she hath got a Pericardial! Julip, 
which sbe loves at her beart. 1831 Cartyte Sart, Res. i. 
ii, Without which Pericardial Tissue the Bones and Muscles 
(of Industry) were inert, or animated only by a Galvanic 
vitality. 1846 P. M. LatHam Lect. Clin. Aled. xxiii. 105 
he effects of pericardial inflammation. 1880 GUnTNER 
Fishes 151 The pericardial and peritoneal sacs. : 

So Perica rdian, Perica'rdic [F. pc'ricardigue 
(Cotgr.)] aa7s., in same sense. 

1656 Brounr Glossogr., Pericardian, belonging to the 
Perichard,..a membrane,.involving the whole heart. /ézd. 
s.v. Vein, Pericardick Vein, the second branch of one of 
the two main ascendant branches of the hollow vein; whence 
it runnes to the Pericardium, 1868 Duncan tr. Fignier's 
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Insect IV, Introd. 13 By the aid of this..the blood can 
penetrate the heart from the pericardic chamber. 

| Pericarditis (pe:vikaidaictis), Path.  [f. 
PERICARD-IUM +-ITIS.] Inflammation of the peri- 
cardium, Hence Pericarditic (-itik) a. 

1799 Hoorer Wed. Dict., Pericarditis, inflammation of the 
pericardium. 1834 J. Forses Laennec's Dis, Chest (ed. 4) 
571 Cases of chronic pericarditis. 1854 Jones & Siev. Pathol, 
Anat, (1875) 35 Cases of pericarditis of renal origin, 1857 
Mayne Expos. Lex, 907/2 Pericarditic, 

|| Pericardium (perikiudidm). Azat. Also 
6 -don, 6-7 -dion, 7 anglicjzed pericardie; see 
also PerticarD. [Latinized form of Gr. (70) mepe- 
xapdiov (the inembrane) round the heart (Galen), 
neuter of meptxapoios adj. f. epi around + xapédia 
heart.] The membranous sac, consisting of an 
outer fibrous and an inner serous layer, which 
encloses the heart and the commencements of the 
great vessels. Also applied to the sac envcloping 
or cnclosing the heart or corresponding organ in 
certain invertebrates. 

1576 Newton Lemnte'’s Complex. 105b, The pannicle 
or coffyn of the heart, called Pericardion. 1578 VanisTER 
Hist. Alan. 24b, Pericardon (whiche is the Zunolucre of 
the hart). 1615 Crooxe Sody of Alan 358 All that distance 
which is betweene the Lasis or broad end of the heart and 
this Pericardium, 1658 Puitiips, Pertcardie, (Greek) the 
film, or thin skin, wherein the heart is enwrapped. a1711 
Ken /lymns Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 170 One..from 
his Pericardiuni streaining ev'd Both Blood and Water. 1860 
Atrorp Courm. N.T, John xix. 34 The spear perhaps pierced 
the pericardium or envelope of the heart. 1888 RoLLEeston 
& Jackson Anim. Life 133 Fresh-water Mussel... Next to 
tbe pericardium is the non-glandular thin-walled duct. 

Hence Pericardiotomy, Pericardotomy 
(-g'tomi) [-Tomy], the operation of making an 
jucision into the pericardium. 

1900 Lancet 13 Oct. 1063/2 In 1898 Podrey did a peri- 
cardotomy for a bullet wound of the heart. 1g01 Bret. wt/ed. 
Frul. g Mar. 38/2 Reichard finds that resection of a rib is 
absolutely necessary in pericardiotom y. 

Pericarp (perikaip). Aot. [= F. péricarpe 
(1556 in Hatz.-Darm.), It. pervicarpio (Florio), ad. 
16th c. L. pestcarpium, a. Gr. nepikapmoy pod, 
husk, shell, f. wept around + xapmés fruit. In earlier 
use in the L. form: see PericarriumM!.] A seed- 
vessel; the case containing the seed or seeds, compris- 
ing the outer shell, rind, or skin, and the enclosed 
pulp, etc. if any; the wall of the ripened ovary or 
fruit of a flowering plant. (Sce Enpocarp, Epi- 
carp, Mesocakp.) Also applied to a spccial 
structure containing the spores in certain crypto- 
gamous plants, as the cystocarp of florideous alge. 

1759 B. Stituincrreet Alisce. Tracts, Biberg’s Econ. Nat, 
(1762) 63 Most of the pericarps are shut at top, that tbe 
seeds may not fall [Note] Whatever surrounds the seeds is 
called by botanical writers a fericarpium, and as we want 
an English word to express this, I have taken the liberty to 
call it a pericarp. 1785 Martyn Nonsseau's Bot. x. (1794) 

9 A bilocular pericarp, or seed-vessel of two cells. 1835 
lances Introd. Bot. (1848) 11. 3 Every fruit consists of 
two principal parts, the pericarp and the seed. 1875 BENNETT 
& Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 236 Articulated branches, which .. 
form the peculiar ‘ Pericarp’ of Lejolisia [a florideous alga}. 

Hence + Perica-rpic @a., = PERICARPIAL; Peri- 
carpoi‘dal a., resembling a pericarp, 

1819 Linptey tr. Richards Observ. 37 The pericarpic 
direction of the embryo. 1890 Cex. Dict., Pericarpoidal. 

Pericarpial, ¢. [f next: see -AL.] Of or 
pertaining to a pericarp. 

1830 Linney Wad. Syst. Bot. Introd. 30 An ovarium..con- 
sists of one or several connected pericarpial leaves, called 
carpella, 1876 Hartry A/a?. Aled. (ed. 6) 381 The peri- 
carpial coats being rejected. 

| Perica‘rpium!, Bot. Now vare. [mod. 
(16th ce.) L., a, Gr. mepexdpmov.] = PERICARP. | 

1691 Ray Creation 1. (1692) 99 Besides this use of the Pulp 
or Pericarpium for the guard and benefit of the Seed, it 
serves also. .for the. .Sustenance of Man and other Animals. 
1748 Phil. Trans. XLV. 565 Its Pericarpium is a round dry 
Capsule, slightly four-corner'd. 1830 Linptey Naz. Syst. 
Bot, 124 Decandolle considers the rind of the Orange to be 
of a different origin and nature from the pericarpium of 
other fruit. 1866 Treas. Bot., Pericarpiuim, the peridium 
of certain fungals. | 

| Perica‘rpium 2, AZd. Os. [med. or mod. 
L., a. Gr. meptxdpmov bracelet, f. wept around + 
xapnés wrist.] A plaster applied to the wrist, 
formerly uscd as a cure for various affections. 

1663 Bovte Usef Exp. Nat. Philos. u. v. x. 212 Turpen- 
tine and Soot,. .outwardly applyed are the main Ingredients 
of Pericarpiums, extoll'd against Agues. 1741 Coepl. Fam.- 
Piece 1.i. 80 An often try’d Pericarpium or Wrist-Plaister 
for Defluxions and Fumes of the Eyes. 

Perice, obs. form of PERISH 2. 

Pericellular to -cementum: see PERI- a, b. 


Pericentre (perise'nta:). [f.Pert- + Centre, 
after perthelion.] That point, in the (eccentric) 
orbit of a body revolving around a centre, at which 


it is nearest to that centre. ; 
1g0z Newcoms Study Univ. 159 The point nearest the 


latter is called the periastron or pericentre, and corresponds _ 


to the perihelion of a planetary orbit. ; 

So Perice'ntral, Perice'ntric adjs., arranged 
or situated around a centre or central body. 

1857 Mayne Axfos. Lex, Pericentricus, Bot., applied by 
A. Richard to the insertion of stamens when the undivided 
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part of the calyx being plane or only concave, the stamens 
appear to be disposed around the centre, as in the Poligonez : 
pericentric, 1889 Bennetr & Murray Cryptog. Bot. 192 
These pericentral tubes are often connected with one another 
and with the axial cell by threads of protoplasm. 1890 
Cent. Dict., Pericentral tutes, in bot., in the so-called 
polysiphonous seaweeds, the ring of four or more elongated 
cells surrounding the large central elongated cells. 1895 
Funk's Stand, Dict., Pericentric,accumulated or deposited 
around a central point: specifically, in geology, said of lava 
accumulated on the sides of a cone, cither in streams or as 
falling fragments. 

Pericerebral: see PEni- a. 

Perichetial (perikitial), 2. Bot. Also 9 
perichectal. [f. next + -au.] Belonging to or 
constituting the perichztium., 

1821 S. F. Gray Nat, Arr. Brit. Pl. 1. 221 Perichetial 
leaves.—Imbricated leaf-like organs surrounding the repro- 
ductive organs fof Mosses]. 1835 Linpiuy /ntrod. Bot. 
(1848) II. 107 [The sporangium] is..surrounded by leaves of 
a different form from the rest, and distinguished by the 
name of ferichztial leayes. 

| Perichetium (pcrikétidm). Bot. [mod.L. 
(in Linneeus Gen. /Vant. (ed. 6, 1754' 487), f. Gr. 
nept around + yairy long hair, as of a mane, Icaves, 
foliage ; in modern use taken also as =‘ Inistle’. 

Perichetium (on the analogy of pertanthium, peris 
carpium, etc.) ought to mean ‘that which surrounds or en- 
circles the hair or foliage’, but is employed to express the 
hair or foliage that surrounds.] 

A whorl or cluster of modified leaves at the base 
of a group of reproductive organs, or of the fructi- 
fication, in mosses and some liverworts. 

19777 Liciutroot /lora Scot. 11.737 Haller ranks this moss 
[Bryum caspiticium) among the //ySxums on account of 
the vagina or perichetium at the base of the filament. 
1796 WitHERING Brit, Plants (ed. 3) 1. 364 An anther taken 
out of the Perichatium or leafy calyx, 1863 BErkeLey 
Brit. Mosses Gloss. 312 Perichetium, the leaves immediately 
surrounding the base of the fruit stalk. 

Pericheztous (perik7tas), a. Zool. [f. mod. 
L, Perichxta, a genus of worms having the seg- 
ments surrounded by bristles (f. as prec.) + -ous.] 
Surroundcd by bristles; having segments surrounded 
by bristles, as earthworms of the genus /ericheta, 

1870 Rotteston Anim. Life 125 The cesophageal or ‘ calci- 
ferous’ glands, structures said to attain a great development 
in the Perichzetous worins, 1896 Casbridge Nat. Hist. 11. 
268 The ‘ perichaetous’ condition of some earth-worms. 

Periche, obs. form of PERISH. 

Pericholecystitis: see PERi-c. 


|| Perichondrium (perikg:ndridjm). Axat. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. wepi around + xévbpos cartilage ; 
after PertosteumM. In mod.¥. pérvichondre.] A 
membrane, consisting of fibrous connective tissue, 
enveloping the cartilages except at the joints. 

1741 Monro Anat, Bones (ed. 3) 51 Cartilages are. .covered 
witb a Membrane named Perichoudrizim, which is a-kin to 
the Pertosterm of the Bones. 1756 Gentl. Nag. XXVI. 516 
To take them off with a cutting instrument, destroying the 
periosteum and perichondrium. 1881 Mivart Caz 287 The 
mucous membrane..is inseparably united with the peri- 
osteum and perichondrium of tbe different parts, - 

Hence Pericho:ndrialz., surrounding or investing 
a cartilage; of or pertaining to the pcrichondrium ; 
|| Perichondri‘tis, inflammation of the perichon- 
drium (hence Perichondri‘tic a., pertaining to or 
affected with perichondritis) ; || Perichondro ma, 
-ome, a tumour growing from the perichondrium. 

1839-47 Toon Cycl. Anat. III. 1005/2 *Perichondrial 
lining of the cartilaginous passages. 1878 Bett Gegendaxur’s 
Comp, Anat, 451 By investing or growing around the carti- 
lage, forming a perichondrial ossification. 1846 tr. //asse’s 
Descr, Diseases Circ. & Resp. 1. v. 276 No difference is 
observable between this disease and *perichondritis. 1880 
A. Funt Princ. Aled. 292 Inflammation of the tissues 
immediately surrounding the laryngeal cartilages is called 
laryngeal perichondritis. 1875 Joxes & Siev. Pathol. 
Anat. (ed. 2) 142 Cartilaginous tumours arise..more rarely 
on the ‘outside, under or from the periosteum (*perichon.- 
droma). ; 

Perichord to -choroidal: see Peri- a. 

|| Perichoresis (pe:rikori'sis). Zheol. [a. Gr. 
neptxwpnois going round, rotation.] = Circum- 
INCESSION, q. V. 

[178 Gispon Dect. & F. xxi. note, The repcxuipnacs, or 
circuntincessio is perhaps the deepest and darkest corner of 
the whole theological abyss] 1858 J. Martineau Stud. 
Chr. (1873) 79 Are we to understand tbe phrase three persons, 
tomean three beings united by ‘ perichoresis'? 1895 Epwakos 
in Expositor Oct. 243 The perichoresis within the Trinity 
does not touch the Logos so far as He is incarnate. 


{| Pericladium (periklé-didm). Bot. [mod.L. 
(Link 1825), f. Gr. mepé around + xAdbdos branch.] 
The sheathing base of a leaf-stalk when expanded 
so as to surround the supporting branch. 

3832 Linotey /xtrod. Bot. 93 When the lower part only 


of the petiole is sheathing, as in Umbelliferze, that part is 
sometimes called the ferscladium. 1856 in HENstow Dict. 


Bot. Terms. 

Periclase (pe'rikl@s). Af. fad. mod.L. 
periclasia (Scacchi, 1840), crron, f. Gr. mepi- very, 
exceedingly + #Adots breaking, fracture: intended 
to refer to its very perfect cleavage. (But Gr. 
mepikhagts means twisting or wheeling round; 
brokenness, ruggedness.)] A mineral consisting 


of magnesia with a smal} admixture of protoxide of 


PERICLASITE. 


iron, found in greenish crystals or grains, in ejected 
masses of crystalline limestone at Vesuvius and 
elsewhere. Also called Periclasite (peri*klasait). 

1844 Dana Jfiu. 405 Periclase..occurs in the calcareous 
hlocks of Mont Somma, 1868 /did. 134 Periclasite. 1872 
Vevtlt Catal, Min. 28 Periclasite, smal} but perfect crystals 
in calcite. 

Periclean (perikl7an), a. [f. proper name 
Pericle-s + -AN.] Of or pertaining to Pericles 
(B. ©. ¢ 495-429) and his age in Athenian history ; 
the period of the intellectual and material pre- 


eminence of Athens. Also ¢ransf. 

a 1822 Snecrey Ess. % Lett. (Camelot ed.) 46 The Greeks 
of the Periclean age. 1874 Mawarry Soc. Life Greece i. 2 
If one of us were transported to Periclean Athens. 1901 
Daily Chron. 4 Oct. 4/6 She..has striven towards the Peri- 
clean ideal of the woman leas: spoken of for good or evil 
among men. tg0r $Vestu. Gaz. 12 Dec. 4/2 Raeburn.. lived 
during what Sir Walter Armstrong quite justly calls the 
Periclean age of Edinburgh, 

Periclinal (periklai-nal), 2. (sd.) [f. Gr. mepr- 
xAiv-ns (see next) + -AL: cf. asticlinal. 

1. Geol. Sloping in all directions from a central 
point: = QUAQUAVERSAL. 

1876 Pace Adu. Text-bk. Geol. iv. 84 They ure found in 
dome-shaped positions, and sloping on every side froma com- 
non centre or apex, and then they are said to he periclinal, 
cycloclinal, or quaquaversal. 1881 Jounston in Pop. Sci. 
Monthly X1X. 53 The subjacent rock would thus have a 
quaquaversal or periclinal dip away on all sides, 

2. Bot. [=Ger. perikline (Sachs 1878).] Applied 
to those cell-walls at a growing-point which run in 
the same direction as the circumference of the 
shoot. Also as sé. = periclinal wall or plane. 

188z Vines Sachs’ Lot. 951 The planes of the walls in a 
growing-point are classified thus: a. Periclinal, those which 
are curved in the same direction as the surface (seen 
in longitudinal section). 6. Auticlinal...c. Radial, ..d. 
Transverse. fbid., \f the outline (in longitudinal section) 
of the growing-point is a parabola, the periclinals will con- 
stitute a sysiem of confocal parabolas of different parameter. 
1885 Goovace Physiol. Bot. 11892) 382. 4 

Hence Pericli‘nally adv., with a dip on all sides 
from a central point. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Pericline (periklain). A/é2. [mod. f. (Breit- 
haupt 1823) Gr. meprxAtvys sloping all round, on 
all sides, f. wepi around + -«Aivys sloping, f. «Aivecv 
to bend, lean; in reference to the great incltnation 
between the terminal and lateral faces.] A variety 
of AxBITE found in large opaque white crystals in 
the chlorittc schists of the Alps. Also aéfrtd., as 
pericline twin, a twin crystal in which the 
macrodiagonal axis is the twinning-axis, as is 
frequent in crystals of pericline. 

1832 C. U. Sueparp J/in. 186 Perikline. Heterotomous feld- 
spar. 1868 Dana .I/z2z.:ed. 5) 350 Pericline is in large, opaque, 
white crysials. 1898 Naturalist 176 A zonal structure as 
well as twinning both on the pericline and alhite plans. 

| Periclisnium., Sof. [mod... (Cassini 1818), 
f. Gr. mepé around + kAivy couch.] The involucre 
of Composttzx. 

1826 G.N. Luovp Bot. Terininot. 148 Pi rielininim,..a 
term used hy Cassini to denote the common calyx of com- 
pound flowers. 1832 Lixpey /ntrod. Bot. 102 In Composita:, 
the involucrum often consists of several rows of imbricated 
hracteae. .. Linnzus called it cadyx conmnituuis, .. Richard 
periphoranthiuin, Cassini pericliniunt. 

+ Peri-clitancy. Obs. rare—°. [f. L. pericli- 
tant-em, pr. pple. of periclitart: see below and 
-ANCY.} = PERICLITATION, 

1655 Biount Glossogr., Periclitancy, Perictitation, a 
proving, adventuring,. .jeoparding, or putting in hazard. 

+ Peri clitate, p//. a. Ods. fad.L.periclitat-ces 
tried, tested, pa. pple. of perichitdrz. see next.] 
Exposed to peril, impcrilled. 

tsz5 St. Papers Hen. VIFF, Vi. 481 The occasion of 
longer division in Cristendoine, wherhy the hole state of the 
same may be periclitate and put in extreme daunger. 

+ Peri‘clitate, v. Obs. [f. L. periclitat-, ppl. 
stem of periclitdri to expose to risk, danger, or 
peril, f. periculem, peri.dum trial, risk, danger; 
ef. F. pertcliter 1390 in Godef.).]  ¢rans. To 
expose to peril; to imperil, endanger, risk. 

1623 Cockeram, Periclitate, to hazard. 1657 ‘Tomtixson 
Renou's Disp. 390" They would pericliiate their lives. 1765 
STERNE 7y. Sealey VIII. iti, Such a dose of opium! 
periclitating, pardi! the whole family of ye. 

b, intr. for pass. In pr. pple. (also as ppl. a.). 

1694 Motreux Rabelais v. (1737) 232 Our State's naufra- 
geous and periclitating. 1853 Sait's J/ag. XX. 262 The 
policy of Metternich. . would appear to be the one obligatory 
on the statesmen of ihat ever periclitating monarchy. 

t Periclita tion. Os. [a. F. périclitation 
(4 1530 in Godef.), ad. L. perichtation-em, n. of 
action from fericlitari: see prec.] 

1. The action of exposing or condition of being 
exposed to peril ; peril, danger, hazard, jeopardy. 

1§27 St. Papers few. Vi, V\. 585 To the danger and 
periclitacion of Cristes feithe. 1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's 
Bk. Physicke 49/1 \t may without anye periclitatione he 
administrede to them. 1625 Cunas. I Sp, Wks. 1662 I. 362 
Your own Periclitation necessitates an early Resolution. 
1659 H. L'Estxance dddiauce Div. Off. 316 Corporal 
nialadies, which are accompanied with great periclitation, 
2. An experiment, esp. one involving risk; a 
trial, a venture. [So in L.] 


| 
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1658 Puitures, Periclitation, (lat.) an adventuring, hazard- 
ing,orendangering. 1670 Maynwarinc Physician's Repos. 81 
This Prescription..is grounded upon some former periclita- 
tions. 1897 Howetrs Landl. Lion's Head 227 During his 
social and financial periclitations in a region wholly incon- 
ceivable to her, . 

+ Periclita'tor. Ods. [agent-n. in L. form 
from L. periclitdri: see above.] One who makes 


a venture or experiment ; an experimenter. 

160z F, Herinc tr. Obendérfer'’s Anat. Ep. Ded. Aij, 
Bolde Periclitators in the Practise of Physicke. 1657 Yomvin- 
son Nenou's Disp. 114, 1 will not relate storics..of these 
impious periclitatours. ey: 

Pericolitis to -colpitis: see PERI- c. 

Periconch (pe‘rikgnk). Zoo/, [f. Gr. mepi 
around + «yxy shell.] A shell growing around 
the body in the veliger or larval form of a mollusc. 

1888 Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. XXI111. 542 Professors 
Hyatt and Brooks consider the protoconch in cephalous 
molluscs as..prohahly derived from the periconch of 
Scaphopods. 

| Pericope (péri-kdpz). [Late L. pertcopée 
(Jerome) section of a book, a. Gr. mepixony a 
section, f. mepi around + omy cutting, mepixdn-t-ew 
to cut round. In mod.F. pdricofe.] A short 
passage, section, or paragraph in a writing. 

1658 W. Burton /tin. Auton. 59 You shall have the whole 
pericope, as it is in the Translation of Piolemie from the 
Arabick. /éid. 71 A correcied reading of the whole Peri- 
cope. 188 din, Nev. Jan. 137 The pericope of ‘the 
woman taken in adultery’ is entirely omitted from this 
work. 1889 Licutroot “ss. ‘Sufernat. Kelig. 203 This 
pericope is an interpolation where it stands. 

b. £cc/. A portion of Scripture appointed for 
reading in public worship. 

1695 J. Eowanns Perfect, Script. 1. xiii. 566 Jerome speaks 
ofa Pericope of Jeremiah. 1869 Ginssurc in L'fool Lit. 
& Phil. Soc. Proc. XXMM. 313 Next in point of antiquity 
is the division of the Pentateuch into 175 Pericopes. r1€84 
1). Hunter ir. Xevss’s Hist. Canon i. 3 These passages.. 
were disconnected fragments, simply pericopes or lessons, 
as they were called afterwards in the Christian Church. 

ce. Anc, Pros. ‘ A passage consisting of strophe 
and antistrophe’ (Liddell & Scott s. v. mepexomn). 

Ifence Pericopic (perikg'pik) @., of, pertaining 
to, or connected with a pericope, esp. in relation 
to the lesson for the day. 

1888 J Ker Lect. Hist. Preachiug vii. 117 The passage 
for the day was culled a Pericope or section, this gave 
rise 10 the Pericopic system of preaching, which prevails 
still on the Continent in many Protestant churches. /6/d. 
ix. 160 Every minister who cares to have an intelligent con- 
gregation should adopt some ‘ pericopic ’ system, reserving 
freedom for occasional divergence from it. 

Pericorneal tu -cowperitis: see Prri- a, c. 

+ Pe‘ricrane. Obs. [a. F. pdéricrdne (1541 in 
Ilatz.-Darm.), ad. med. or mod L. fertcranium: 
see next.] = Pericnanium (chiefly in sense 2). 

1682 D'Urrey Butler's Ghost 159 For with all Calmness 
I'le maintain, Had Wisdom seiz'’d your Pericrane,..You 
would just Sentiments pursue, And grant my Depositions 
true. 1708 T. Warp “ug. Ref ut. (1710) 17 These issu'd 
out of Penrys Brain, And Vdal's fruitful Pericrane. 1764 
Museum Wust. (1. |Ixxxi. 280 Though no great scholar, 
{he] may have many things treasured up in his pericrane. 
1804 Huppesrorp I fccamical Chaplet 158 Ajax a rock in's 
arins could take And hurl it at your pericrane. 

|| Pericranium (perikrétnidm), Also 6-7 in 
Gr. form pericranion. [med. or mod.L., a. 
Gr. mepixpaveuy, neuter of mepixpavios round the 
skull, = 9 mepexpavos x:rwv the membrane under 
the skin of the skull, f. mepi around + xpaviov skull.] 

1. Anat. The membrane enveloping the skull, 
being the cxternal periosteum of the cranial bones 
_ (tg525 tr. Brunszvick's Surg. Aivb/z That panicle that 
is named of Galienus pericraneum dothe couere all the 
hole panne, and is somwhat lyke to senewes.) 1541 R. 
Coprann Guydou's Quest. Chirurg, D iv, Of what substaunce 
is the great pannacle that is called Pericranium, and wherof 
hredethit? 1742 Monro Anat. Boues (ed. 3)66 Periosteunt 
(common to all the Bones, but in the Scull distinguished 
by the Name of Pericranium). 1878 ‘V. Bryant Pract. 
Surg. 1. 198 It is prohable that the blood is effused heneath 
the pericranium, 

2. loosely (usually in affected or humorous use) : 
a. The skull, cranium; b. The brain, esp. as the 
seat of mind or thought. Now rare. 

1590 Martowe 2nd Pt. Tamburi. 1. iii, Cleave his peri- 
cranion with thy sword. 1621 Fretcuer /s/. Princess it. v, 
The clerk and he are cooling their pericraninms. 1630 
Dekker 2nd Pt. Honest Wh. w.i, We whose pericranions 
are the very limhecks and stillatories of good wit. 1700 1’. 
Brown Amusem. Ser. §& Com. 10 The Caprichio came 
Naturally into my Pericranium. 1816 I’. L. Peacock //ead- 
long {fail i, Arguing .. various knotty points which had 
puzzled his pericranium. 1847 L. Hunt Afen, Women, § 
B. NI. iv. 52 A possessor of oaks thick as his pericranium. 

Nence Pericra‘nial a., of or pertaining to the 
pericranium (whence Pericra‘nially adv., in qnot. 
humorously = so as to cover the skull); Peri- 
cranics (-kravniks), Aemerous, ‘brains’, wits; 
|| Pericrani-tis, inflammation of the pericranium. 

1890 Cent. Dict., Pericranial. 1841 Fraser's Mag. XXIII. 
220 My wife had taken. .1he book, and... ihe wig, and, placing 
the latter pericranially where the former had been, she gave 
the volume to the countess. 1800 Lams Let. to Manuing 
22 Aug., To speculate strangely on the state of the good 
man’s pericranicks. 1852 J. Mitter Pract. Surg. iv. (ed. 2) 58 
Idiopatkic pericranitis is more frequently chronic than acute. 
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PERIDIUM. 


+ Pe'ricrany. Ots. In7 -ie; pl.-ies. Angli- 
cized form of PerIcRANiuM, 

1658 Puittips, Pericranie,..the hairy scalp, or skin that 
covereth the skull. 1718 Ozett tr. Sournefort’s Voy. 1. 
103 ‘Ihe smoke..began to muddle the poor Peoples Peri- 
cranies. 1735 Swirr Poetry Misc. V. 171 And when they 
join their Pericranies, Out skips a Book of Miscellanies. 

Periculant (périvkizant), @. xonce-wad. [f. 
L. fericulant-em, pr. pple. of rare L. periculart, 
f. pericul-um danger +-AnT.] In danger, in peril. 

1896 Howe 1s /mipresstons & Exp. 70 A Purgatory..out 
of which one can hopefully undertake to pray periculant 
spirits. — 

t+ Peri-culous, ¢. Obs. [ad. L. periculis-us, 
f, pericalumt danger, peril; see -ovs.] = PeniLovus. 

1547 Boorve Srev. Health Pref. 4 In periculus causes one 
Chirurgion ought to consult with an other. @ 1552 LeLanp 
ftin. \AN. 47 Driven toward the Mouth of this Water, wher 
isno Haven, but periculus Rokkes. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud, Ep. W. xi. (1650) 187 Saturne..doth cause these 
periculous periods, 1683 E. Hooker Pref Pordage's 
J/ystic Div. 20 Periculous tempestivities, hard Seasons. 
1835 Hoce in Fraser’s Mag. X1. 359 Tis really ridiculous 
‘Yo turn into frolic a case so periculous. 

llence f Peri‘cnlousness Ués. 

1547 Boorpr Srev. Health cclxxxv. 94 b, Phlebothomy 
the whiche I dyd neuer vse in this matter, considerynge 
the periculisnes of it. 

Pericycle (pecrisaik’l). of. [mod. (Van 
Tieghem, in Fr. 1882), ad. Gr. mepixvedos all round, 
spherical, mepexvxdovyv to encircle.] A term applied 
(instead of the earlier PERICAMBIUM) to the outer 
portion of the vascular cylinder, lying between the 
vascular bundles inteinally, and the endodermis or 
innermost layer of the cortex externally. 

1894 Scott Structurat Bot. 61 Surrounding the whole 
ring of vascular hundles on the outside is a layer of thin- 
walled cells, the pericycle. 1896 Henstow Wild Flowers 39. 

Pericystic to -denteum: see PEni- a-c. 

\| Pericytula (perisitizla), £izéryol. [mod.L., 
f. Peri- + Cytuva.] The Cyruva atising from a 
PERIBLASTIC ovum. 

1876 Laxkester in Q. Yrud. WWicrosc. Sc. XV1\. 62 Haeckel 
is inclined from this 10 assert as a general rule that the 
Perimonerula acquires a nucleus, becomesa Pericytula, and 
then cleaves into two, four, &c., cells, to form the Perimorula. 

Periderm (pc‘ridjim), [mod. f. Gr. mepi 
around + déppa skin: in mod.F. périderme.] 

1. Zoo/. A hard or tough covering investing the 
body in certain 11ydrozoa. 

1870 NicHotson J/au. Zool. 77 It is invested by a strong 
corneous or chitinous covering, often termed the ‘ periderm’. 

2. Lot. A name introduced (in Ger. pertdermis) 
by von Mohl (1836), to designate the corky layers 
of plant-stems; subsequently extended to include 
the whole of the tissues formed from the cork- 
cambium or phellogen. 

[1839 Linney /utrod. Got. (ed. 3) 89 The Fpiphiwum of 
Link, PAlauin or /erideriiis of Mohl, consisung of several 
layers of thin-sided tubular cells.] 1849 J. H. Bat.rour 
Man. Bot. § 85 After a certain period, ..the corky portion 
becomes dead, and is thrown olf.., leaving a layer of 
tabular cells or pertderm below. 1875 Bexnetr & Dyer tr. 
Sachs’ Bot. 81 ‘Vhe formation of cork is: very frequently 
continuous, or is renewed with interruption ; and when this 
occurs uniforinly over the whole circumference, there arises 
a stratified cork-envelope, the Periderm, replacing the epi- 
dermis, which is in the meantime generally destroyed, 

Hlence Peride‘rmal a., of or peitaining to the 
periderm. 

1884 Bower & Scott De Bary'’s Phauer. 545 The peri- 
dermal structures always arise in a layer of cells which has 
already been differentiated, /éz:¢., The formation of bark 
is the immediate consequerice of the internal formation of 
periderm, and the name is as a rule employed for the dried- 
up tissues and the adjacent peride:mal layers conjointly. 

Peridesmitis, -desmium : see PEni- b, c. 

| Peridiastole (pe:ridaije-stdlz), Physiol. 
[mod. (Gendrin, in Fr.) f. Gr. mepi over, be- 
yond + DiastoLte ] ‘ Term for the hardly appreci- 
able interval of ttme between the diastole of the 
heart and the following systole’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Hence Peridiastolic (-dai,astglik) a. belonging 
to the peridiastole, (Cf. PERISYSTULE, -1C.) 

184z Dunotison JMed. Lex., Diastole,..the almost in- 
appreciable 1ime, which elapses hetween the diastole and 
systole has been called Aevtsystole, and that which succeeds 
to the diastole, peridiastole. 1875 HayvENn Dis. Heart 81 
Peridiastolic phenomena are, complete relaxation of auricles 
and ventricles, and free entrance of blood from great veins 
into auricles, and from auricles into ventricles. 1876 1. 
HH von Zremssen’s Cycl. Med. V1. 56 Mt is a matter of 
choice if any one likes to imitate Gendrin, and distinguish 
a peridiasiolic as well as a presystolic murmur, and a peri- 
systolic one. : ; oe 

Perididymis, -didymitis: see Prnrt- b, c. 

Peridinial (peridinial), a. Zool. [f. mod. 
Zool. L. Peridintum, f. Gr. nepedivns whirled round, 
mepitivety to whirl round.] Belonging or related 
to the genus Peridinitm (wreath-animalcules), or 
family Peridiniide o infusorians. _ 

| Peridium (péricdwm). Pl. -ia. Zot. [a. 
Gr. anpiiiov, dim. of mppa leathern bag, wallet.] 
The outer coat or envelope of certain fungi, which 
encloses the spores; it is variously shaped, and 


often partly gelatinous. 
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PERIDOT. 


1823 in Crass Technol. Dict. 1826 G. N. Lioyvp Boi. 
Terminol, 148 Peridium,a thin membrane in some Fungi, 
which separates in various ways, under which lie the seeds 
or seed-bearing hodies. 1832 LinpLey /ztrod. Bot. 1. iii, 
209 Peridium, is also a kind of covering of sporidia; Je77- 
@olentis its diminutive, 1861 BentLey A7ax, Bot. 387. 1874 
Cooxe Jeng? 34 Vhe peridia are seated upon this inyceliuin. 

Hence Peri‘dial a., of or pertaining to the peri- 
dium; Peri diiform a., of the form of a peridium; 
Peri-diole [mod L. peridiolum, dim. of pertdium), 
a small or secondary peridium, or the inner layer 
of a peridium when double. 

1832 {see Prertpium], 1832 Linptey /ztrod. Bot. 207 
Peridiolc, ¥r.; the membrane hy which the sporules are 
immediately covered. 1857 Mayne Expos. Lex., Peri- 
@iolum,..a_peridiole. 1874 Cooke Fung? 35 Externally 
there is a filamentous tunic, composed of interlaced fibres, 
sometimes called the peridiole. 1887 GarnsEy & Batrourtr 
De Bary's Fungi \xxxix. 312 A very massive peridial wall. 

Peridot (pe-ridpt). Forms: 4 peridod, (peni- 
tot), 4-5 peritot(e, (pelidod(de), 5 perydo, 
perydote, -tote; 8-9 peridot(e, (9 peritot). 
[a. F. péridoz, in OF. Zeritot (1220 in Du Cange), 
peridol, -don, peredo, petido (Godef.), in mcd. 
(Anglo-)L. pevadofa (1272 in Dn Cange). 

The uncertain forms and foreign appearance of the word 
have suggested an Oriental origin; but there appears to he 
no valid basis for the conjecture of its identity with Arahic 

Jaridat ‘pearl, precious stone ’.] 

ta. In ME., A name of the chrysolite. Oés. 
(bef. 1500). b. (From Fr. after 1700.) A jeweller’s 
term for the variety of chrysolite called OLIVINE. 

(1265 H’ardrobe Acc. on Pipe Roll 53 Hen. 1H m. 2 
dorso,j laspis cum cassa et j anulus cum peridota et j saphi- 
rus. 1348 Zest. Edor. (Surtees) 1.51 Unum anulum cum 
peridod imposite. 1358 /é/d. 70 Annulum meum aureum 
cum lapide vocato pelidod.) 13.. £. E. Adit. P. B. 1472 
Penitotes, & pynkardines, ay perles hitwene, c 1400 MAUNoEV, 
(1839) xx. 219 The grene ben of Emeraudes, of Perydos [F. 
peridoz}, and of Crisolytes. cx1400 Siege of Troy 1496 in 
Archiv neu. Spr. UX XE. 47 With Charhuncles that shynes 
bryght And Perytotes of moche myght. c 1420 Anturs of 
Arth. xxxi. (Irel. MS.), His polans with his pelidoddes were 
poudert to pay. ¢1460 /7are 155 Deamondes and koralle, 
Perydotes and crystall, And gode garnettes bytwene. 

1706 Puituirs, Peridot (Fr.), a precious Stone of a 
greenish Colour. 1788 tr. Cronstedt’s A/in. (ed. 2) 1. 142 
‘The oriental crysolite and peridot are the very same gem. 
1811 Pinkerton Petraé. 11. 31 ‘he common chrysolite, or 
peridot of the French. 1877 W. Jones Finger-ring 247 
A gold ring with a stone called Peritot. 1885 Excel. Brit. 
XVIEL. 534/1 Peridote, a name applied by jewellers to the 
green transparent varieties of olivine. When yellow, or 
yellowish-green, the stone is generally known as ‘ chrysolite’. 

attrib. 1874 Dawkins in Ess. Oweus Coll. Alanch. v. 136 
Identity of composition may he traced bet ween the meteorite 
of Chassigny and the peridot rock of New Zealand. 

Hence Perido'tic @., pertaining to, of the nature 
of, or containing peridot ; Pe'ridotite 17:7. [see 
-1TE | 2 b],a mineral consisting of peridot (olivine) 
with admixture of various other minerals. 

1897 Geikie Axc. Molcauoes Gt. Brit. 1. 31 Picrites or 
other varieties of Peridotites. 


Peridrome (peidrom). ad. Gr. wepidpop-os 
running round, a surrounding rim or gallery, f. 
mepi round + -dpoyos running, Spoyos a race or 
course: in mod.F. péridrome.] (See quots.) 

1623 CockERAM, Peridrome, a gallery, 1876 Gwitt Archit. 


Gloss., Peridromc, thespace, in ancient architecture, between 
the columns of a temple and the walls enclosing the cell. 

Peridural: see Pert-a. Perie, var. PERRY 
Obs., pear-tree. Perieces: see PERI@cI. 

|| Periegesis (pe:rijzdz7sis). [a. Gr. mepij- 
ynovs, lit. the action of leading abont as a guide, 
f. wept around + #ynars leading; hence, a description 
such as that given by a guide.] A description of 
a place or region. (In quot. 1820, A journey or 
progress about, a tour.) So Periegetic (pe:ri,z- 
dze‘tik) a. [ad. Gr. repinynrutds hefitting a mepin-yntys 
or guide, descriptive], giving a description of a 
place or of objects of interest. 

1627 B. Jonson Underwoods xvi, In thy admired Peri- 
egesis, Or universal circumduction Of all that read thy 
Poly-Olbion. 1820 Lamp Efa Ser.1. Two Races of Meu, In 
his ev zeges7s, or triumphant progress throughout this island. 
1850 Leircn tr. C. O. Aféller's Auc. Art \ed. 2) § 35 Peri- 
egetic authors who described remarkable objects in places 
famed for art. 1857 J. W. Donatpson Chr. Orthod. 228 The 
book of Joshua..actually mentions (xviii. 9) a periegesis of 
the Holy land: described hy cities into seven parts ina hook’. 

|| Perielesis (pe:rijzizsis). AZus. [a. Gr. mepe- 
eiAnocs roliing round, convolution, f. mepi round + 
etAnots whirling, f. etAety to wind.] In medieval 
music, A long ligature (LiGATURE sd. 4) or series 
of notes sting to one syllahle, usually towards the 
end of a phrase or melody. 

1880 W.S. Rocksrroin Grove Dict. AZus. 11.691 Pevielesis, 
-.a long and sometimes extremely elaborate form of Liga- 
ture, sung towards the close of a Plain Chaunt Melody... 
Like the Cadenza in modern music, the Perielesis generally 
makes its appearance in connection with the penultimate or 
antepenultimate syllable of a final phrase. 


Periencephalitis, ctc.: sec PERI- c. 

|| Perienteron (perijentérgn). Lméryol. and 
Zool, [mod.L., f. Peri- + Gr. évrepor intestine. ] 
A space between the outer and inner layers (ecto- 
derm and endoderm) of a gastrula, being the 
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remnant of the blastoccele persisting after gastru- 
lation, and forming a primitive body-cavtty or 
perivisceral space, as distinct from the archenleron 
or primitive intestinal cavity. Hence Perienteric 
(-enterik) @., of, pertaining to, or containcd in 
the perienteron ; perivisceral. 

1877 Huxiey Auat. /nv. Anim. xii. 685 The perienteron.. 
may give rise directly to the perivisceral space, or channels, 
of the adult. 1878 Bett Gegendaur's Comp. Anat. 50 Vhe 
hody-cavity, or perienteric cavity. 

Perier, perierer, variants of PERRIER Ods. 

Periergy (pe‘rij51dzi). rave. [ad. Gr. meptepyia, 
f. mepiepyos over-careful, f. mept + Epyor work.] 
(See quots.) 

1589 Puttennam Eug. Poeste ui. xxii. (Arb.) 265 Therefore 
the Greekes call it Pertergia, we call it ouer-lahor, iumpe 
with the originall: or rather (the curious) for his ouermuch 
curiositie and studie to shew himselfe fine in a light matter. 
1730-6 Baitey (folio), Pertergy, needless caution or trouhle 
in an operation, 1823 Crass Technol, Dict., Periergy 
(RAet.)-.,a bombastic or laboured style. 

Perifascicular to -gastric: sce PEri- a, b. 

Perigale, -all, variants of ParecaL Oés. 

|| Perigastrula  (perigzestrzla). Embryol. 
{mod.L. (Haeckel 18..) f. Peri- + GaAsTRULA.] 
The GASTRULA arising from a PERIBLASTIC ovum. 
Hence Periga‘strular a. So Perigastrula‘tion, 
the formation of a perigastrtla. 

1876 LankesTER in QO. Frail. Microsc. Sc. XVi. 63 The 
invagination of the Perihlastula to form the Perigastrula. 
1879 tr. //aeckel’s Evol, Alan 1. viii. 200 Surface cleavage 
results in a Bladder-gastrula (Perigastruda)..the usual form 
among Articulated Animals, 

Perigee (peridz7). As/v. Forms: see below. 
[In current form, a. F. périgée (1557 in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. 15-16th ec. L. perigéum, perigrum (cf. 
musée:—musxum, etc.), ad. late Gr. mepiyecov, in 
Ptolemy, ‘ perigee’, netiter of mepi-yetos adj., ‘ close 
around the earth’, f. mepi around + yéa, y7 the 
earth. In earlier Eng. use the word was used in its 
Gioxiles form (Seon, “EON, -geum, -gerun),.] 

1. That point in the orbit of a planet at which it 
is nearest tothe earth. In the Ptolemaic astronomy, 
applicahle to any planet; now usually restricted 
to the moon; rarely used of the position of the 
sun when the earth is in Aerzhelion. Opposed to 
APOGEE 1}. 

a. In form perigeon, -gseon, -geum, -geum; 
pl. -a, +-ons, + -ums; phrase 272 perigeo. 

1594 Biunpevit Everc. vu. xliv. 344, His {the sun's] 
swift motion is when he is in the opposite point to the Auge, 
called Perigeon. 1603 Sir C. Hevpon Jud. Astrol, xi. 248 
Those points which we call Afogea, or Perigea. 1621 
Burton Azat. AZel. 1. i. 1V. (1651) 284 The motion of the 
planets, their magnitudes, apogeums, perigeums, excentri- 
Cities, 1682 Pll, Traus. XI11 82 The Satellite was then 
in Perigzo, 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Perigzon, or 
Perigeuni,is a Point inthe Heavens, wherein a Planet is 
said to he in its nearest Distance possibly from the Earth. 
1715 CHEYNE Philos. Princ, Nat. Relig. . 213 UH the Moon 
is then in her Perigeum. 1794 Suttivan View Nat. E. 303 
When hoth luminaries are in the equator, and the moon in 
perigeo. 1799 W. Tooke View Russian Enip. 1. 56 Four 
{days] hefore the full moon, two after its transit through the 
perigaeum. 1844 Lincarp Azg/lo-Sax. Ch. (1845) I}. xi. 
173 From Pliny..{they] inferred, that in the perigeum their 
velocity must be apparently increased. 

B. In form + perigé, +perige, perigee. 

1594 J. Davis Seaman's Secr. 1 Wks. (Hakl. Soc.) 245 
Her (the moon’s] swift motion is in the opposite of auge or 
perigee. 1598 SytvesteR Du Bartas u. ii, 1v. Columnes 
605 What Epicicle meaneth. and Con-centrik, With Apogé, 
Perigé, and Eccentrik. 1638 Witkxins Wew H/orld 1. (1684) 
53 If there were any Light proper to the Moon, then would 
that Plannet appear Brightest when she is Eclipsed in her 
Perige, heing nearest to the Earth. 1642 H. More Soug of 
Soul u. i. u. vi, As Cynthia in her stouping Perigee, That 
deeper wades in the earths duskish Cone. 1705 C. PuRSHALL 
Altech. Macrocosut 119 The Moon is not .. always .. in 
Perigee, when in Opposition tothe Sun. 1834 Wad. Philos., 
Astron. i. 35/1 (U. Kn. Soc.) The sun is in perigee ahout the 
goth of Decemher. 1834 Mrs. SomervitLe Connex. Phys. Sc. 
xiii. (1835) 115 The spring tides are much increased when the 
moon is in perigee, hecause she is then nearest to the earth. 

+2. The point of the heaven at which the sun has 
the least altitude at noon; 
solstice. Opp. to APOGEE 2. Ods. 

1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn. 146 The Afpogée 
or middle point; and Perigée or lowest point of heaven, 
1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Fp. v1. v. 293 In the Apogeum 
or highest point (which happeneth in Cancer) it is not so hot 
under that Tropick on this side the Equator as unto the 
other side in the Perigeum or lowest part of the Eccentric. 

3. fig. (Cf. APOGEE 3.) 

1651 Biccs Vew Disp. 155 Diseases in Perigzo or declina- 
tion, 1662 GLanvILL Lux Orient. xiv. 119 They have had 
their Periga’s as well as their Apoga's;.. their Verges 
towards the hody and its joys as well_as their aspires to 
nobler. .ohjects. 1670 Eacnarp Cont. Clergy 54 Sometimes 
he withdraws himself into the apogeum of douht, sorrow, 
and despair; hut then he comes again into the perigzeum of 
joy, content, and assurance. f ws 

So Perige‘al, Perige‘an adjs. [f. L. ferigé-um 

+-aL, -aN], of or pertaining to perigee. ; 

1743 Phil. Trans. XLVIIL 166 A new method for measuring 
the difference hetween the apogeal and perigeal diameters 
of the sun. 1812 WoopHousE Astron. xxxiil. 313 The apo- 
gean and perigean lunar distances. 1867-77 G. F. CHAMBERS 
Astron, i. 172 The Moon being..in a perigean position, - 


i.e. at the winter | 


PERIGYNIUM. 


|| Perigenesis (peri,dze‘nésis). 2iol. [mod. 
L., 1. Gr. wepi round, about + GENES1S.] Haeckel’s 
term for a theory of reproduction which attributes 
the phenomena to rhythmical vibrations of plasti- 
dules or protoplasmic molecules; ‘ wave-generation’. 

1879 Cove Orig. Fittest 1. vi. 229 Vhe Dynamic Theory of 
reproduction I proposed in 1871, and it has been since 
adopted by Haeckel under the name of perigenesis. 

Periglandular to -gnathic: see PERI- a, b. 

+ Peri-gnous, a. Obs. rave—'. For *ferineous 
= PERINEAL. 

1541 R. Coptanp Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. Liv, Where 
oughte Uevere to he made for the stone in the bladder? 
At the necke without the seame perignous. 

Perigon (pe‘riggn). Geom. [irreg. f. Peri- + 
Gr. ywra angle.] The angular magnitude traced 
out by a line in turing once completely around 
one end as centre; an angular quantity of 360 
degrees, or four right angles. 

1868 SANDEMAN Pelicotetics 304 A right angle is both one 
half of a hemiperigon or a hemisemiperigon, and one fourth 
ofa perigon. 1892 G. B. Hatstep Elem. Synth. Geom. 6 
If we turn still more, until the moving ray has made a com- 
plete rotation. .the angle is called a perigon. 

Perigonal (pcri:gonal), a. [irreg. f. PERi- 
GONE + -AL] = PERIGONIAL. 

1881 CARPENTER Alicrosc. § 339 (ed. 6) 411 The antheridia 
or male organs of Sphaguacez .. are grouped in catkins at 
the tips of lateral branches, each of the imhricated perigonal 
leaves enclosing a single globose antheridium on a slender 
footstalk, . fi 

Perigone (pe'rigomn). Also in L. form peri- 
gonium. [a.!. pévigone, ad. mod.L. perigonium, 
{. Gr. rept round + yévos offspring. seed. 

Perigouiunt was introduced hy Hedwig (1787) for the 
floral envelopes generally, and also used hy him specially of 
Mosses; it was applicd hy Ehrhart in 1788 to the floral 
envelopesin Phaneroganis: so févigoue by De Candolle 1813.] 

1. Hot. a. = PERIANTH 1b. 

2819 Linptey tr. Richards Observ. Fruits and Seeds 13 
note, That part in Carex which Linnzus called a nectarium 
.-1S perhaps,as Mr. Brown has observed, a true Jerigonium. 
1832 — /utrod. Bot. 114 Some writers, among whom are 
Litk and De Candolle, have substituted Pervigontuon for 
Pertanthiun. ..Ehrhart, with whom the name Perigonium 
originated, called it double when the calyx and corolla are.. 
distinct, and single if they are not distinguishable, 1880 
Gray Slruct. Bot. vi. § 1 ied. 6) 164 Floral Envelopes, Peri- 
anth, or Perigone, the floral leaves or coverings. /did., 
Perigonium, a later term {than periantnium], has the advan- 
tage of meaning something around the reproductive organs. 

b. The leafy investment of the male organs of 
mosses; the male ‘ perianth’ (I ERIANTH 1c). 

1863 Berxetey Brit. Aosses Gloss. 312 Perigonizn, the 
male inflorescence. 1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot. 
320 The male perianth (Herigonzi) [in mosses}..is of three 
different forms. 1889 Bexnetr & Mureay Cryptog. Bot. 
142 ‘_he male perianth or Zerigone is usually composed of 
broader, shorter, and thicker leaves. .not unfrequently red. 

2. Zool, Asac formed hy the outer parts of the 
gonophore of a hydroid. 

1871 G. J. Attman Alonogr. Gymnoblastic Hydroids 1. 
p. xv, Perigoniuim.., the walls of a sporosac hy which the 
generative elements are confined, and in which, when fully 
developed, three laminze may he demonstrated. 1838 — in 
Challenger Rep. XXII. un. p. xxxv, The perigoutum or 
sac formed by the more external parts of the gonophore, 

Hence Perigonial (perigé-"nial) a. [mod.L. folza 
perigoniaiia (Hedwig)], pertaining to a perigo- 
nium. 

1870 PRenTLEY Alan. Bot. (ed. 2) 366, 3 or 6 small leaves,.. 
termed perigonial, and constituting collectively a perigone. 

|| Périgord (per’gor). Also 8 (corruptly) 
-gorde, -go. Name of a district in the south- 
west of France, famous for its truffles. Hence 
Périgord pie, a meat pie flavoured with truffles ; 
also applied to other rich or highly-seasoned pies. 

1752 Mrs. Detany in Life § Corr. 80 A perigord pie had 
heen sent for on the occasion, to he directed to a merchant 
in Dublin. 1768 //ést. in Anz. Reg. 170/2 The hill of fare 
..Perigo Pye. 1900 I esti. Gaz. 20 Jan. 2/1 Now, if there 
was one delicacy ahove another that Ralph prized it was 
a Périgord pie. , 

|| Perigordine (per/gordin). Also -gour-, 
-jourdine. [a. F. pévigordine, fem. of -27, f. Péri- 
gord: see prec.] A country dance of Perigord, 
sometimes accompanied by singing ; also, the music 
for such a dance, in lively triple rhythm. 

1880 in Grove Dict. Mus., Perigourdine. 

| Perigraphe (péri-grifé). Ods. [a. Gr. mepi- 
ypaoh line drawn round, f. epi around + ypapn 
writing, line.] a. An inscription around something. 
b. (See quot. 1753.) = , 

1674 Jeake Arith. (1696) 86 This piece of Coin .. shewed 
the Vessel in which the Manna was, inscrihed with the 
Perigraphe Shekel [sraecl 1753 Cuamsers Cycl. Supp, 
Perigraphe,a word usually understood to express a careless 
or inaccurate delineation of any thing: hut in Vesalius it is 
used to express the white lines or impressions that appear 
in the musculus rectus of the ahdomen. {Copied hy Webster 
1828 with substitution of Perigraph for Perigraphe; whence 
in suhseg. Dictionaries, with a derivative adj. Pevigraphic.] 

Perigrine, Perigua, obs. forms of PEREGRINE, 
Prracua. 

I] Perigynium (peridzinidm). Bot. Rarely 
anglicized as perigyne (pe‘ridgin). [mod.L., f- 
Gr. mepi round + ywv7 worhan, wife, in Bot. ‘ pistil’.] 


PERIGYNOUS. 


Name introdnced by Link for a structure sur- 
rounding the ovary. In current use: @. A mem- 
branous sac, investing the ovary in the Sedges 
(Carex); the ntriculus. b. A part of the leafy 
investment of the female organs of mosses. c¢. 
The membrane investing the archegonium in some 
liverworts (= PEBIANTH Ic’. 

1821 in Gray Wal. Arr. Brit. Pl. 1. 163. 1863 BerKeiry 
Brit. Mosses Gloss. 312 Perigynium, the leaves encircling 
the fertile bud. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 398 Fruit in 
Carex enclosed in the perigynium. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 
359 A perigynium. grows round the archegonia as a special 
membranous envelope. 

Perigynous ‘péri‘dsinas\, a. Bot. [f. mod.L. 
perigyn-us (Jus ies 1789) (f Gr. mept around + 
yurn wife, female, pistil) + -ous. In mod.F. pévi- 
gyneé.] Situated around the pistil or ovary: said 
of the stamens when growiug upon some part 
surrounding the ovary (either the calyx, or the 
corolla, or the edge of the hollowed receptacle) ; 
also said of a flower in which the stamens are so 
placed. Opp. to Epicynous and Hypocynovs. 

1807 R. A. Sarissery in Trans. Linn. Soc. VIII. 1 
That insertion of the Stamina which the celehrated Jussien 
has denominated Perigynous. 1830 Lixp.ey .Vat. Syst. 
Sot. \ntrod. 27 Or they [stamens] contract an adhesion .. 
with either the calyx or corolla, when they become Jeri- 
gynous, 1875 Bexnett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot, 200 ‘Lhe peri- 
gynous flower of a rose. on) : ; 

So Peri‘gyny, the condition of being perigynous. 

1880 Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 3 (ed. 6) 183 The perigyny 
may be..merely the adnation of petals and stamens to calyx, 
..or..the adnation of the calyx. 1887 A ¢thenzum 10 Dec. 
787/3 The shortening of the axis within the flower, giving 
the transition from hypogyny through perigyny to epigyny. 

Perihelion (perihZlign). Asir. Also 7-8 
-ium. Pl. -ia. [A Grecized form of mod.L. 
perthéliune (f. Gr. wepi close about + #Atos snn), 
the latter introduced by Kepler on the analogy of 
perigeum, nepiyeaov (see Prodr. Dissert. Cosmo- 
graphicarum, 1596, and Lfitome Astronom. Co- 
pernic. 1618), CE. F. pérehdlie (1740 in Tatz- 
Darm.).] 

1. That point in the orbit of a planet, comct, or 
other heavenly body, at which it is nearest to the 
sun. Opp. to APHELION, 

1666 Pit. Trans. 1.240 Not at present in the Perthedium 
of its Orbe, but nearer iis Aphelium. 1690 Leysourn Curs. 
Vath. 768 Vhe Apheliur: is P, and the Perthelium X. 
fbid. 773 In Figure XXXV..a@ is the Afphelion, p the 
Perihelion. 1698 Kriut Lxanm. The. Earth (1734) 319 
Comets. .after their return from the Regions beyond Saturn, 
before they arrive at their Perihelia again. 1714 Deruam 
al stro- Theol. vu. iv. (1726) 237 The Comet in 1680, in its Peri- 
helion, was above 166 times nearer the Sun than the [arth is. 
1715 tr. Gregory's Astron. 1. 147 In its ascent from the Sun, 
from the Perihelium fo the Apaelium. 1834 Mars. SomERVILLE 
Conner. Phys. Sc. xii. (1835) 108 The return of cumets to 
their perihelia. /6éed. xxxv. 374 When the comets are in 
perihelio, 1880 AR. Wairace Js. Life viii. 138 During 
the period we are now discussing..the south polar area, 
having its winter in perihelion, would have had less ice. 

attrib, 1676 Haver in Rigaud Corr, Sct. Men (1841) I. 
239 The perihehon distance {of a planet}, 1867-77 G. I. 
Cuasmsrrs Astron. ww. ii, 292, Dec. 9, 1838, was the epoch of 
the next perihelion passage. 1881 Proctor Poetry Astron. 
xi. 397 Clouds of meteoric mnatter.. making their perihelion 
swoop around the sua, 

2. fig. Highest point, ‘zenith’. 

1804 W. Taytor in Ans. Rev. 11, 232 Mr. Pitt was now 
in the perihelion of his popularity. 1873 H. Spencer Stud. 
Soctod. ix. 239 From the perihelion of patriotism he is 
carried to the aphelion of anti-patriotism. 

Hence Perihe‘lial, Perihelian adjs., of or 
belonging to perihelion. (Now rave or Obs.) 

1690 Levsourn Curs. Math. 772 As is the Aphelian 
Distance of the Planet to the Perihelian Distance. 1738 
Macuin in Phil, Trans. XL. 220 The Perihelian Distance. . 
is many tintes less than the Semi-distance of the Foci. 1784 
Phil. Trans. LUXXV. 144 To find the position of the axis 
and the perihelial distance. 

Perihepatic, -hepatitis: see Peri- a, c. 

Perihermenial (pe:rihamm/nial), a. [f. Gr. 
mept Eppnveias: see below. Cf. med.L. ‘perier- 
mentz, Interpretationes’ (Du Cange).] Pertaining 
to or characteristic of Aristotle’s treatise Tepi 
€ppnveias (§ concerning interpretation’); also, Of or 
pertaining to interpretation. Also (erron.) Peri- 
hermi-acal. 


@ 1529 SKELTON Replyc, Wks. 1843 I. 209 Surmysed vnsurely 


in their perihermeniall principles. [szargin] Perihermenias, 
Latine interpretatio, &c. 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. (1. 
151 [He] could never be prevail’d upon.. by the Peri- 
hermiaca! Innuendo’s of both Universities. .to undertake... 
the History of the Reformation of the Church of England. 
18g0 Cent. Dict. s.v., Aristotle’s doctrine in this book 
(epi épynvetas) does not precisely agree with that of his 
‘Analytics’, and is called periherimenial doctrine. 

Peri-intestinal : see PERri- a. 

Perijove (pe'ridgzduv). Astr. [= F. perijove 
(1766 in Bailly Zssaz 80), in mod.L. perijoviem, 
f, Pext- + L. Jov-em Jupiter, after perigee, pert- 
helion.) That point in the orbit of any one of 


Jupiter's satellites at which it is nearest to Jupiter. 

1837 WHeweLt sist. Induct, Sc. vit. iv. 11. 229 Deter- 
mining the direction of the motions of the perijove and node 
of each satellite. 1838 Penny Cycl, XI. 3853/2 The first 
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satellite .. will either he moving from perijove towards 
apojove, or from apojeve towards perijove. 1881 .Valure 
XXIII. 298/2. 

Peril (peril), sd. Forms: 3- peril; also 3-5 
perile, -yl, 4 -ele, 4-5 -ille, -yle, -elle, 4-6 -el, 
4-7 -ill, 5 -aill, -eill, -eyl(1, 5-6 -ylle, -ayle, 
3-7 -ell, -yll; 4-6 paril, etc.; 6 perr-; (also 5 
peral, -ol, pearl, 6 pearil, pearrell). fa. F. 
peril (ioth c. in Littré) = Pr. peril, perth, Cat. 
peril, \t. periglio.—L. periciulum, periclum experi- 
ment, trial, risk, danger, f. root of ex-feri-ri to try, 
make trial of + -cze/senz, sufix naming instruments.] 

1. The position or condition of being imminently 
exposed to the chance of injury, loss, or destruc- 
tion; risk, jeopardy, danger. 

a1225 Ancr. RK. 194 Gostlich fondunge..mei beon, uor pe 
peril, icleoped breoste wunde. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 2208 
Of perila se & eke alond. a1300 Cursor M. 24852 (Cott.) 
Pe mariners..war neuer in parel [v.7. perel] mar. 1390 
Gower Conf. 11. 168 Saturnus after his exil Fro Crete cam 
in gret peril. 2?a@1400 Lync. Chorle § Byride 183 Who 
dredeth no paryll, in paryll he shall falle. @1533 Lp. 
Berners //uon |xxxiii. 257 He was neuer in his lyfe in 
suche perell. 1§75 .Wirr. JWJag., Dk. Somerset xliv, Con- 
stant [ was in my Princes quarel, Todye or liue and spared 
for no parel. 1595 SuaKs. Yohn ur. i. 295 The perill of our 
curses light on thee So heauy, as thou shalt not shake them 
off. 1749 Smottett Regicide 1. viii, Giory Is the fair child 
of peril. 1832 W. Irvine Adhambra 11. 166 Having coin- 
manded at Malaga during a time of peril and confusion. 
1875 Jowett Péafo (ed. 2) V. 128 In the hour of peril. 

b. Const. (a) of that which is exposed to danger 
(chiefly with Zi/e) ; (6) of the evil fate that threatens, 
or (obs. or arch.) of the cause of danger; + (6) ¢o 
with 272. (06s.). 

1340 Hamrote Pr. Consc. 161 In grete perille of saul es 
pat man Pat has witt and mynde and na gude can. ¢ 1450 
St. Cuthéert (Surtees) 1740 [n perill of pair lyues pai stode. 
1596 Suaks. AJerch. V. 11. i 173 ‘To be in perill of my life 
with the edge of a featherhed. 1790 Pavey //ore Paul. 
Wks. 1825 II]. 174 He acquitied himself of this commission 
at the peril of his life. 1840 Dickens Barn, Rudge ii, You 
were never in such peril of your life as you have been within 
these few moments, 

€1375 Cursor M. 26193 (Fairf.) Quen men is in perel [Coét. 
wath] of dede. 1377 ee P. Pf. B. xiv. 301 Porw be pas 
of alroun Pouerte my3te passe with-oute peril of robbynge. 
1481 Caxton J/yr7, vi. 76 Kynge Alysaundre..eschewed 
the parell and daunger of thise olyfauntes. 1953 Bate 
Vocacyon in Hart, Alisc. (Malh.) 1 330 In parell of the 
sea, in parell of shypwrack. 1634 Sir 1. Hersert raz. 
5 The..ship-boyes were in perill of those Sharkes. 1876 
Geo, Exrior Dan. Der. x\viii, A vessel in peril of wreck. 

1385 Cuaucer L. GC. WW. 1277 Dido, There as he was in 
paril for to sterue. ¢1489 Caxton Blanchardyn lii. 201 He 
was in pereyll to lose lym selfe and all his ooste. 1596 
Suaks. Tam. Shr. Induct. ii. 124 fn perill to incurre your 
former nialady. 

2. (with a and f/.) A case or cause of peril; 7. 
dangers, risks. 

Peril of the sea (Marine Instirance): see quot. 1872. 

a 1300 Cursor VW. 4051 (Cott.) O perils [v.% perelis) pat he 
fell in Sum-quat to tell isal bigin, 1382 WycuiF 2 Cor. xi 
26 In perelis of flodis, in percls of theues, in perelis of kyn, 
in perels of hethen men {etc.. 1450-80 tr. Secreta Secret. 
21 Pereylis and disesis that are to come of werres, pesti- 
lencis {etc} @ 1548 Hart Chroz., /ien. {V 15h, To auenture 
themselfes on a newe chance anda doubtfull parell. 1774 
Gorpsm. Nat. Hist.(1776) VI. 181 Scarce one in a thousand 
survives the numerous perils of its youth. 1817 W. SeELwyn 
Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) 11. 893 It is the province of the jury 
to determine, whether the cause of the loss be a peril of the 
seaornot. 1872 IVharton's Law Lex. s.v., Perils of the 
sea..are strictly the natural accidents peculiar to the water, 
hut the law has extended this phrase to comprehend events 
not attributable to natural causes, as captures hy pirates, 
and losses by collision, where no blame is attachable to either 
ship, or at all events to the injured ship. 1875 JoweEtr 
Plato (ed. 2) 1. 93 Soldiers,.. who are courageous in perils 
hy sea. 1884 J/anch, Exam. 3 May 5/1 he certain perils 
of such an alliance. 

3. Phrases. +a. At all peril(s: at whatever 
risk ; be the consequences what they may. Sy the 
(for, ep) peril of my soul, upon my peril, etc.» used 
as asseverations. /72 feril of: at the risk of, under 
the penalty of (see also 1b). Oés. 

13.. Z.£. Adit. P.C.85 At alle peryles, quoth be prophete, 
I aproche hit no nerre. 1362 Lanct. P?. Pd A. vt. 47 Nai, 
hi be peril of my soule, quod pers. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer IWife's 
Prol. 561 My gaye scarlet gytes, Thise wormes ne thise 
Motthes ne thise mytes Vpon my peril frete hem neuer 
adeel. — Jerch. 7.1127 Vp peril of my soule [ shal nat 
lyen. 1470-85 Matory Arthur ww. i. 119 Ye lady, on my 
part, ye shal see hit. 1607 SHAks, Cor. 1. iiL 102 Wee.. 

anish him our Citie In perill of precipitation From off the 
Rocke Tarpeian. [1820 Byron Mar. Fal, 1. ii, That I speak 
the truth, My peril he the proof.) 

b. At (ton, lo) your (his, ete.) pert]: you 
(etc.) taking the risk or responsibility of the con- 
sequences: esp. in commands, or warnings, refer- 
ring to the risk incurred by disregard or dis- 
obedience. 

1433 Rolls cof Parlt. 1V. 477/1 Such as they woll answere 
fore atte here perille. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxiv. 200 
He sente hastely that they shold not fyght, and yf they dyd 
that they shold stonde to hir owne perylle. ?2@1550 Freiris 
of Berwik 541 in Dundar's Poems (1893) 303 Gif thow dois 
hocht, on thy awin perrell heid (=he it}. 1590 Suaxs. J/ids. 
NV. wi. ii. 175 Disparage not the faith thou dost not know, 
Lest to thy perill thou ahide it deare. 1632 Massincer City 
Madam wv. ii, Master Shrieve and Master Marshal, On 
your pecils, do your offices. 1664 in Buccleuch SS. (Hist. 
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MSS. Comm.) [. 541 As they will answer the contrary at 
their perils. 1696 Pun.tips (ed. 5), Pcrtd,.. sometimes used 
hy way of threatning. Do sucha thing at your Peril. 1719 
De For Crusoe 1. xi, We.. hade them keep off at their peril. 
1832 Ht. Martineau 4/7 & Vadey iii. 46 Shew yourselves 
at your peril, 1881 R. BucHaANnan God & Man 1.141, ‘I must 
do my master's bidding.’ ‘At your peril! I have hut to give 
the word, and they would duck you in the horsepond.’ 
+c. bWithout the peril of : beyond the (dangerous) 
reach or power of: cf. DANGER sé. 1b. Obs. rare. 
1sg0 SuAks. .lids. .V. 1v. i. 158 To be gone from Athens, 
where we might be Without the perill of the Athenian Law. 
+4. A matter of danger; a perilous or dangerons 
matter. Const. ¢¢ zs feri/, it is dangerous (to do 
something’. Oés. 

1297 R. Giouc, (Rolls) 6786 Pe heiemen of be lond wolde 
hom al day mene Pat hii nadde non eir of him & bat gret 
peril it was Vor ber mi3te com to al Fe lond gret wo uor such 
cas. ¢1386 CHaucer HVife’s Prol. 89 Peril is bothe fyr and 

| tow tassemhle. ¢ 1400 Mauxvev. (Roxb.) xxvi. 123 It es 
| grete peril to pursue be Tartarenes. 21450 Axt. dela Tour 
(1868) 60 Whedir it were perelle to do her counsaile or not. 
exsgo Pilger. T. 164 in Thynne'’s Animadv. 81 You know 
what perrele it is together to ley hyrdis fast vnto the fyer, 
| ©. altrib,and Comd., as pertl-proof, -daring adjs. 
1605 Sytvester Du Bartas u. iii u. Fathers 73 A broad 
| thick hreastplate.. High peril-proof against affliction. 1807 
Montcomery IV, {udtes u. 141 The valiant seized in peril- 
daring fight. ; ; 
Hence Pevrilless a., without or free from peril. 
a 1614 Syivester Litt. Bartas 313 In their chamber pain- 


lesse, peril-lesse. 

Peril (peril), v.  [f. prec. sb.] 

1. ¢vanzs. To put in peril, expose to danger; to 
imperil, endanger, risk, hazard. 

1567 Mapret Gr. Forest 37b, If.. hir yong be hurt or 
perilled in their eiesight. 1586 Jas. VI in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser.1. II]. 19 It inicht perrell my reputation amongst my 
subjectis. 1647 Trare Conon, Rev.i. 5 Jonathan perilled 
his life. .for love of David, 1832 It. Martixeau Each § 
AL ili. 34 The world would be perilled by their coming 
together. 1856 Kane Arce. £.rpl. 1. xv. 178 It threatened 
to encroach upon our anchorage, and peril the safety of the 
vessel. 

2. To take the risk of, venture upon. rare. 

1849 W. E. Avroun Edin. after Flodden x, Thou hast 
done a deed of daring Had been perilled but hy few. 

+3. intr. To be in danger. Obs. rare. 

1641 Mitton Ch. Govt. u. iii Wks. (1847) 50 To start back, 
and glob itself upward from..any soil wherewith it may 
peril to stain itself. 1647 Trapp Comm. Watt, xiv. 23 Whilst 
the disciples were perilling, and well-nigh perishing, Christ 
was praying for them, 

Ilence Pe‘rilled A//. a., exposed to danger, 

1845-6 Trencu //uds. Lect. Ser. 1. vii. 120 To do battle for 
some perilled truth. 1846 — Jirac. xxxib (1862) 449 The 
natural instinct of defence and love to their perilled Lord. 

Perilaryngeal, -laryngitis: see PERI- a, c. 

+ Perile-ptic,a. Ods. rare). [ad. Gr. wepi- 
Anmrixes, f. meptAapBavew to comprehend, f. mepi 
around + AapBavew to take, scize.] Comprehen- 
sive ; characterized by comprehension. 

1678 Cupwortn /nfell. Syst. 1. ili. § 37. 163 The things in 
the world, are not administred inerely by Spermatick 
Reasons, but hy Perileptick (that is, Comprehensive Intel- 
lectual Reasons). 

Peril, obs. form of PEARL, PExIn. 

| Perilla (périli). Fol. [mod.L. (Linnzeus, 
1764); origin unknown.) <A small genus of 
Labiates, natives of eastern Asia; esp. P. octvzotdes, 
grown as a half-hardy ornamental plant on account 
of its deep-purple leaves. 

1788 Ruts Chambers’ Cycl, Perilla, in Botany. ..There 
is only one species. 1887 G. Nicholson's Dict. Garden., 
Perilla, a genus consisting of only two or three species, .. 
natives of the mountains of India and China. 1900 Echo 
12 June 1/5 Geraniums, calceolarias, perilla, and coleus 
were not allowed to intrude their weedy presence, 

Perilobular: see PERr- a. 


Perilous (pe'rilas), a. (adv.) Forms: see 
PERL, and cf. Partous. [a. AF. peril/ows = OF. 
_ perillos, -eus, mod.F. p&rilleux:—L. periculds-um, 
f, pericul-um: see PERIL and -ovs. J 
1. Fraught with peril; causing or occasioning 
great danger; full of risk; dangerous; hazardous. 
c12zgo S. Eng. Leg. 1. 258/8; Heo come to a deop watur 
and perilous. c1350 Vill, Palerne 1191 Pere be pres was 
perelouste, he priked in formest. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints 
xxix, (Plactdas) 2 Lat penance is rycht perolouse. ¢ 1470 
Gol. & Ga. 1104 Ane wounder peralous poynt. 1484 
Caxton Fables of /Esop iu. xx, To connerse with folke of 
euylle lyf is a thyng moche peryllous. 1545 Ravno.p Byrth 
Mankynde 62 ‘Vhis is the parelloust maner of byrth that is. 
1643 Pryxne Sov. Power Parl. 1. (ed. 2) 21 Put to death 
as a perilous enemy tothe Kingdome, 1789 Betsuam £ss. 
I. vill. 165 Mr. Locke and his friends are reduced to a most 
peplexing and perilous dilemma, 1836 W. Irvine storia 
If. 165 The latter felt they were in a perilous predicament, 
If. 32 The most arduous 


1849 Macautay /list. Eng. vi. 
and perilous duties of friendship. 

+2. Capable of inflicting or doing serious harm ; 
arousing a feeling of peril; greatly to be dreaded 
or avoided; dreadful, terrible, awful; = Par- 


Lous 2, Ods. 
€1386 Cuaucer Reeve's T. 269 Alayn auyse thee The 
Millere is a perilous man, ¢ 1430 Lype. A/in. Poents (Percy 
Soc.) 119 A perilous clymbyng whan beggers up arise To 
hye estate. 1525 Lp. Berners Fvoiss. (1. ccxlii. [ccxxxix.] 
747 They are the peryloust people of the worlde, and most 
| outragyoust if they he vp. 1530 Patscr. 588/r It is « 
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perylous noyse, I tell you, to here a bee hosse in a boxe. 
a3s48 Hatt Chrou., Rich, [1/7 29b, When any blusteringe 
wynde perelous thunder or terrible tempest, chansed. 1579 
W.W cK Nson Confut. Familye of Loue 26», Instructed 
how with a malitious mynde and perilous wit, he miglit 
runne descant at will. 1s92 SHaks. How. & Ful.1. ii. 53 
It had vpon it brow. .A perilous knock, and it cryed bitterly. 
1606 Ho.ttanp Suefon. 134 With her perilous fingers ..shee 
would not sticke to lay at the face and eyes of other small 
Children playing together with her. 
+B. as adv. = Partous B. Obs, 

1598 R. Berwarp tr. Tercuce, (eaufont, ui. iti, This is a 
perilous naughtie queane. 1849 Janes Hcodman xii, Lovel, 
you look perilous grim. 

Perilously (pe‘rilosli), adv. [f. prec. + -Ly 2.] 
In a manner involving peril ; very dangerously. 

1340 Ayers. 254 Hy uly3p perilousliche zuo pet hy hyre 
spilp, and ualp ofte into be grines of pe uojclere of helle. 
1377 Lanct. /”. ’7. B. Prol. 151 A cat of a courte..pleyde 
wip hem perilouslych, 1481 Caxton Godefroy clxxiv. 258 
Wherof cam grete stenche.. wherof the ayer was corrupte 
ouer peryllously. 1561 ‘I. Norton Cadern's /ust. iv. xx. 
(1634) 740 Many herein doe perillously erre, 1624 SANDERSON 
Serm, 1. 112 People, as they are suspicious, will be talking 
paralously. 1709 Strvee Ann. Nef 1. xl. 413 The Queen 
fell perillously sick. 1897 Mary Kincstey Ji. Afrtca 596 
Viead man comes perilously near breaking his neck by 
frequent falls among the rocks. L 

Pe'rilousness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] The 
quality of being perilous; dangerousness. 

1571 GotpiNG Calvin on Ps. Ep. Ded. 3 Vhe perilousnes of 
this present time. 1727 in Battery vol. Il. 1852 Muss 
YoncGeE Cameos (1877) 1V. iv. 45 A sense of the perilousness 
of the post to any honest man. 

+ Perilsome, 2. Oés. [f. Prin sé. + -Some.] 
Fraught with peril; perilous. 

1593 NasHeE Christ's 7. Wks. (Grosart) IV. 239 They so 
poyson the ayre. .that from them proceedcth thys perrilsome 
contagion, 1628 WitHer &yit. Rement. wm. 241 No time to 
come Can send ine to a piace, so perilsome, That I shall 
feare it. 1650 Davinant Gondibert Pref., The people be 
often the greater enemy, and more perilsome, being nearest. 

Perilymph (perilimf). d4zat, [mod. f. Peni- 
+ Lympu.J The clear fluid contained within the 
osseous labyrinth of the internal ear, and surround- 
ing the membranous labyrinth. (Distinguished 
from ENDOLYMPH.) 

1836-9 Vopp Cyc/. Anat. 11. 536/2 In birds the perilymph 
is in much less quantity than in the mammifera. 1879 
Carperwooo Jind 4 Br, iti. 74 The vestibule..has a bony 
wall, and in its cavity is the fluid perilymph in which the 
membranous vestibule is suspended. 

Perilymphangial, etc.: see PERi-. 

Pe:rilympha'tic, z. [Jn 1, f. Perinymen + 
-ATIC; in 2, t. Pert- + Lympuatic.] 

1. Pertaining to the perilymph. 

_ 1877 Burnett Zar 145 The perilymphatic cavity is inserted 
into the lymphatic tract of all vertebrates. 1899 Al/butt's 
Syst. Med. VII. 548 The peri-lymphatic space of the 
internal ear, 

2. Situated around the lymphatic vessels. 

1879 BumstE\w Menercal Diseases (ed. 4) 612 This peri- 
lymphatic inflammation is found in the thickness of the 
capsule of Glisson. 

Perimancie, obs. form of PYRomANcy. 

|| Perimeningitis (pe:riym/nindzaittis). Pazh. 
[mod.L., f. per?méninx dura mater (f. Gr. mepi 
around + pavyé membrane, pia mater) + -ITIS.] In- 
flammation of the Pertmeninx, or dura mater of 
the brain and spinal cord: = PACHYMENINGITIS. 

1857 in Mayne Exfos. Lex. 1892 Gower Drs. Nervous 
Syst. 1, 266. 1899 Adlbutt's Syst, ATed. V1. 881 External 
spinal pachymeningitis.—This condition is also designated 
* peripachymeningitis * or simply ‘ perimeningitis ’. 

Periment, obs. form of PEDIMENT. 

Perime‘ristem. fof. [mod. (Rassow, in 
Ger. 1872) f. Peni- + MeEristem.] The outermost 
layer of the meristem at a growing point, which 
develops into the outer cortex and dermatogen. 

1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phancr. 294 Exomeristem 
..is divided into the Mesonieristem..and the Perimeristem, 
which is the outer zone, forming the external cortex and 
the Dermatogen, Endistem, Existem, Mesistem, and Peri- 
stem are abbreviated expressions for these successive layers. 

Perimeter (pérism/taz). [ad. L. perimetros, 
a. Gr. mepiverpos circumference, f. mepi around + 
pérpov measurc: cf. It. perzmetro (llorio 1611), 
BF, périmétre (1541 in Natz.-Darm.).]} 

1. The continuous line or lines forming the 
boundary of a closed geometrical figure (curved or 
rectilineal), or of any area or surface; circumference, 
periphery, outline; also, the measure or length of 
the circumference. (Cf. DIAMETER 1, 2.) 

1s92z R. 1). //ypucrotomachia 22b, The Stilliced or Peri- 
ineter, or vpper part of the vppermost Coronice, 1620 
T. Grancer Div. Logike 173 A perimeter, which is the 
circuite, or compasse of a figure, 1696 Wuiston 7'he, /sarth 
1. (1722! 21 Of all Figures, whose Perimeters are equal, the 
Circle is the most capacious. 1776 Weutish Trav. Comp. 327 
In less than three nionths, the whole perimeter... or inclusion 
of the harbour, was finished, 1840 Laxpxer Geonz. 109 ‘The 
perimeter of the polygon will continually approach to 
coincidence with the circumference of the circle in whicb it 
is inscribed. 1881 Casiv Scguel to Euclid 16, 

fig. 1632 B, Jonson J/agn. Lady Induct., He makes that 
his centre attractive to draw thither a diversity of guests, all 
persons of different humours to make up his perimeter. 

+b. Applied to a space surrounding something. 

1641 Mu.ton CA, Gort. it. iit, (1851) 168 In respect of a 
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woodden table and the perimeter of holy ground about it.. 
the Priest esteems their lay-ships unhallow’d and unclean. 

2. An instrument for measuring the field of vision 
and determining the visual powers of different 
parts of the retina, 

18795 H. Watton Dis. Eye 1070 The perimeter brought 
out by C. C. Jeaffreson, seems to be the best. 1899 4 //éutt's 
Syst. Aled. V1. 846 Their precise determination and localisa- 
tion require the assistance of the perimeter. 

attrib, 1889 G. A. Berry Dis. /y'¢ 553 The result of a peri- 
meter examination..recorded on a chart. 

Henee Peri‘meterless a. , 

1849 Vait's Alag. XVI. 380 Ilimitable, perimeterless, 
immutable space, ss 

Perimetral (pcrism/tril), a. vare. [f. L. 
perimetr-os (sce prec.) + -AL; cf. déametral.) = 
PERIMETRIC a.” 1, 

1685 H. More Saralip. Prophet. xxxii. 290 The words.. 
relating tothe, .inner House, intimatea Perimetral dimension 
thereof. we 

Perimetrial, -metritis: see PERI- a, c. 

Perimetric (perim/trik), a.) Avat.and Lath. 
[f. Gr. wepi around + pytpa uterus+ -Ic.] Situated 
or occurring around the uterus. 

1889 J. M. Duncan Clin. Lect, Dis. Wor xxviii. 227 
Lumps produced by perimetric inflammation and adhesions. 

Perimetric (perimetrik), a2 [f. Gr. wepi- 
perp-os PERIMETER + -Ic: cf. MErric.] 

1. Pertaining to a perimeter or circumference. 

1890 in Cert, Dict. , j 

2. Pertaining to or obtaincd bya perimeter (PERI- 
METER 2) or perimetry. 

1899 Adibutt's Syst. Aled. V\. 761 A perimetric chart.. 
shows merely a small central spot of clear vision around the 
point of fixation. /d%¢. VIII. 108 Perimetric observations 
show that frequently tbe fields of vision are narrowed 
generally for both eyes. 

So Perime'‘trical a.; hence Perime‘trically adv. 

1882 Ooitvie (Annandale), Perimetrical, pertaining to the 
perimeter. 1897 Adlbutt's Syst. Aled. V1. 763 Studying 
perimetrically a case of homonymous hemianopsia. 

Perimetry (périmétri), [fas Perimerer + 
-Y: cf. geomet7y, etc.] 

1. Measurement round; perimeter. Now rave. 

1570 Dee A/ath. Pref. aiijb, Vo be certified, either of the 
length, perimetry, or distance lineall. 1571 Diccrs /’a fot, 
n. xiv. N iij b, ‘he one is equall to the semidiameters, the 
other to the perimetrie or circumference. 1903 Vesti, Gaz. 
9 Jan. 2/1 The contention..that cranial perimetry has but 
little relation to cerebral quality is no doubt well founded. 

2, Measurement of the field of vision by means of 
the perimeter (PERIMETER 2). 

1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Perimetiy, the measuring the dimen- 
sions of the held of vision by means of the Jertmeter, 1899 
Allbutt's Syst, Med. VV. 847 It ts unnecessary..to convert 
perimetry into a solemn function. 

{| Perimonerula (perimoncri#la). Lmdryol. 
[mod.L., f. Per1-+ Monreruta.} The Monercna 
arising from a PERIBLASTIC ovum. 

1876 [see PericyTULa]. ; : 

Perimorph (perimgif). Afvz. [mod. f. Gr. 
mepi around + pop~n form.) (See quot. 1882.) 
Hence Perimo‘rphic, Perimo'rphous aqjs., per- 
taining to or of the nature of a perimorph; Peri- 
mo'rphism, perimorphic condition. 

1882 Geikie Texrt-6k. Geol. u. 11. ii, 61 A mineral which 
encloses another has been called a Perimorph; one enclosed 
by another an Endomorph, 1888 Teatt Sritish Petraogr. 
Gloss. 442 Pertuorphisin. Sheerer termed those crystals 
perimorphic which consist merely of a thin rind, the interior 
being filled with other minerals. 1888 A. Harker in Q. Frx/, 
Geol. Soc. XLV. 453 Perimorphic bornblende.. bordering 
augite-cores. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex. Perimorphous crystals, 
crystals which are made up of a nucleus of one mineral 
surrounded by an envelope of another. 

{| Perimorula (perimp'ri#la). Emdzyol. [mod. 
I., f. Peri- + Monuta.] The Mokuwa arising 
from a PERIBLASTIC ovum. 1876 [see PeRicyTULa]. 


+Peri-mplish, v. Ols. Also-esh. [f. OF. 


parempliss-, lengthened stem of pavemplir to fulfil 


thoroughly, f. fav- = PER- 2 + emplir:—L. tni- 
plere to fill up.J  ¢vans. To fulfil, accomplish, 
complete. Also +Perimple‘nish v, Hence 
‘;Peri‘mplishment, fulfilment, completion. 

1499 HW1ll of Benjameu (Somerset Ho.), Perimplenisshing 
my said testament. 1554 ‘I’. Sampson in Strype Eccd. ALenz. 
IIL. App. xviii. 48 The perimplishment of your justification. 
1s96 H. Crapuam Briefe Bible uu. 141 The perimplishment 
of Daniels halfe weeke of yeares. 1621 Botton Stat. /icd. 
9 (25 Hen. VI) Many times they do not perimplish the same. 

Perimyelitis: see PERI- c. 

| Perimysium (perimi‘sidm). Aart. [irrev. 
f. Gr. wepi around + pus muscle (stem pv-): ef. fer?- 
carpium, etc.) The sheath of eonneetive tissue 
enveloping a muscle. Hence Perimy:sial a., 
pertaining to the perimysium. 

1842 Duncuison Aled. Lex., Periniystuut, Fascia. 1877 
Rosentuat A/uscles 4 Nerves 198 Their covering of muscle- 
sheath (perimysium). 1899 Al/éutt's Syst. Aled. VII. 215 
The perimysiuni undergoes changes. 

+ Perindulgent, a. Obs. rave—°. [ad. L. fer- 
tndulgent-em. sec PER- 4 and INDULGENT. } 

1623 Cockeram, erindulgent, very gentle, courteous, 

Perine (pe'rain), ot. [ad. mod.L. perinzam 
(Strasburger 1882), f. PERI-, app. after ExrinE, 
Invine.} The outermost coat of a pollen-grain or 
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spore when there are three (éafize, extine or exine, 
and perine). 

1895 Kerner & Oniver Wat. /Tist. Plants (1902) 11. 100 
The wall of pollen-grains is, as a rule, three-layered. These 
three layers are :—the internal one or zz/ine, the middle one 
or extine, and the external one or feriue. .. The various 
sculpturings, prickles, and other unevennesses of the outer 
coat really appertain to the perine. 

Perineal, -zal (perin7al), a. [f. Pering-um 
+ -AL.] Of, pertaining to, or situated in the 
perincum. Jcrincal body: see PERINEUM. 

1767 A, Camppett Lexiph. (1774) 23, 1 suffered a total 

erineal excoriation. 1835-6 Topp Cycl, Auat. 1. 178/1 
These muscles. .have the effect of making tense the different 
perinzal aponeurosis. 1868 Sir H. ‘Homrson Dis. of 
Prostate 3 Vhe posterior layer of the deep perineal fascia. 

Perine‘o-, used as combining form of PrEri- 
NEuM, in a few terms of anatomy, pathology, etc. : 

Perine‘oocele (-sil) [Gr. #7An tumour], perineal 
hernia; Perine‘opla:sty, a plastic operation on 
the perincum ; so Perine:opla‘stic a.; Perineor- 
rhaphy (-g'rafi) [Gr. fady sewing, suture], 
suture of the perineum when ruptured; Perine:o- 
vaginal a., relating to the perincum and vagina 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.); Perineo-vulvar a., relating 
to the perineum and vulva. 

1811 Hoorer Aled. Dict., Perinxocele. 1857 Mayne Expos. 
Lex. 911/1 A perineocele, 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Perineo- 
Plastic operation, perineorrhaphy. 1875 tr. H.vo# Zieursscn's 
Cycl. Med. X. 555 The operation of perineoplasty. 1872 
T. G. ‘THomas Dis. | ouren (ed. 3) 129 ‘Whe operation which 
is now generally adopted..has received the name of peri- 
neorraphy. 1857 Dut.ocKk Cazeaux' ALidwif. 48 The nerves 
are derived from the deep branch of the perineo-vulvar 
branch of the internal pudic. 


Perinephral, -ic, etc.: see PERI- a, b, c. 

Perinerve (perindiv). Avat. [f. Pepi + 
NEkvE.} = PERINEURIUM. 

1873 A. Fuint Nerv, Syst, i. 28 They [capillaries] never 
penetrate the perinerve. 

| Perineum, perinzum (perin7im). Azat. 
[Late L. (Cel. Aurel. ¢ 440) perineum, -neunt, a. 
Gr, mepivotor, meépiveos, or perth. properly mnptv-: 
cf. in same sense mypiva; also mnpis or mypiv, acc. 
mnpiva scrotum.}] The region of the body be- 
tween the anus and the scrotum or vulva; denoting 
either the surface of this, or the mass of tissue 
( perineal body \ of which this surfaee forms the base. 

1632 SHERWOOD, The perineum, ferinée. 1693 tr. Blancard s 
Phys, Dict. (ed. 2), Vertnenm, the Ligamentous Seam be- 
twixt the Cod and the Fundament. 1754-64 SMELLIE 
Midwif. 1. 93 ‘Ihe perinaeum. 1804 Asernetuy Suze. 
Obs. 234, 1 made a division in the perinzum., 1842 E. 
Witson Anat, Vade Al. 193 The muscles of the perineum 
are situated in the outlet of the pelvis. p 

Perineural (periniteral), a. [f. Gr. epi 
around + 1¢up-oy nerve + -AL: ef. veurval.)  Sur- 
rounding or investing a nerve, or a bundle of 
nerve-fibres, 

1899 Allbutt’s Syst. Aled. V1. 501 There is in all these 
cases..leucocytal infiltration of tle perineural sheath. 

|| Perineuritis (periniuraitis). Path [mod. 
L., {. next + -IT18s.] Inflammation of the peri- 
neurium. Hence Perinenritic (-itik) a., pertain- 
ing to or affected with perineuritis (in quot. misused 
for peréncural). 

1878 A. Hamittos Werz, Dis. 57 One a peri-neuritis, and 
the other an inflammation of the optic nerve itself. 1893 
A. S. Eccres Sciatica 13 Distension of the perineuritic 
Iymph-spaces. 1897 4 //éutt's Syst. A/cd. 11. 58 Lepra-cells, 
which infiltrating the perineuriumn produce perineuritis. 

|| Perineurium (perijnitieridm). Asat. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. wept around + vedpory nerve: cf. ferz- 
carpium, etc.} The sheath of connective tissue 
enveloping a bundle of nerve-fibres. Hence Peri- 
new'rial a., of or pertaining to the perineurium. 

1842 Dunciison Afed, Lex. Perineuvion, Neurilemma. 
1893 A. S. Eccres Sciatica 13 In the lymphatics of the 
epineurium and the lymph-spaces of the perineurium. 1899 
Allbutt’s Syst. Med. V1. 637 The thickened perineurium and 
interstitial tissue, 

Perinuclear, -ocular: see PERI- a. 

Period (pi-rigd), sé. Forms: 5 peryod, 
paryode, 6 peryode, periode, 6- period: see 
also Paropy sb.2 [a. F. pevtode (14th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.) = Sp. fertodo, It. pertodo, ad. L. pertod-us, 
a. Gr. mepiodos going round, way ronnd, circuit, 
revolution, cycle of years, periodic recurrence, 
course, recurring fit of disease, orbit of a heavenly 
Lody, rounded sentence, f. mept around + 650s way; 
in ancient L. used only of the period or cycle of 
the four Grecian games, and of a complete sentence ; 
in med.L, in other of the Gr. senses. ] 

I. A course or extent of time. 

+1. The time during which anything runs its 
course; time of duration. Ods. 

1413 Piler. Sowle (Caxton 1483) 1v. xxvi, 72 For the tyme 
and paryode bifore ordeyned of the first maker. | 1614 
Raneicu Hist. World vy. iil. $13. 424 Unto all Domintons 
God hath set their periods. 1626 Bacox Sylia § 587 How 
by Art to make Plants more lasting than their ordinary 
Period. 1672 Sir T. Browne Let. Friend § 11 Many 
Temples early gray have outlived the Psalmist’s period. 

2. Chronol, A round of time or series of years, 


PERIOD. 


marked by the recurrence of astronomical coin- 
cidences (e. g. the changes of the moon falling on 
the same days of the solar year), used as a unit in 
chronology; e. g. the Callippic, Dionysian, Julian, 
Metonic period. Cf. Cycue sé. 2. 

1613 (see JuLtan]. 1694 Hotper Disc. Tire (J.), A cycle 
or period is an account of years that has a beginning and 
an end too, and tben begins again as often as it ends. 
1696-1876 [see Cattipric]. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. My 
Periat, in Chronology, signifies a Revolution of a certain 
Number of Years; as the Af/etonick Period, the Julian 
Period, and the Calippick Period. 1718 Pripeaux Connect. 
O. & N. Test. 1. tv. 231 In the language ef Chronologers 
a Cycle is a round of several years and a Period a round of 
several Cycles, 1727-2876 [sce Dionysian 3}. 

b. Astron, The time in which a planet or 
satellite performs its revolution about its primary. 

1727-41 CHampers Cyc/. sv., The periods of the cnmets 
are now many of them pretty well ascertained. 1741 Waits 
Improu. Mind \, xvi. 32 Tell these persons. .that the earth, 
with all the planets, rolt round the sun in their several 
periods. 1834 Nat. /hilos., Astron. iii. 69/1 (Usef. Knowl. 
Soc.) Her time of being again in the same direction with 
the sun, is called ber synodic period, or synodic revolution, 
fbid. 7of/2 Her return to the same position with respect to 
the equinox, or her fropical period, will be shorter. 1854 
Brewster Wore Worlds it 29 Its [Uranus’] year, or annual 
period, is eighty-four years. 

te. Physiol. Leriod of the blood: see quot. 

1727-41 CuHamsers Cycl. s.v., Peried of the blood,.,the 
circle of the blood, or the tour it makes round the body, for 
the support of life. ; 

ad. Physics. The interval of time between the 
recurrence of phases in a vibration, etc. 

1865 Tynpatt. Radiation xv. 52 The rays of light differ 
from those of invisible heat only in point of period. 1869 
— in Fortn. Rev. Feb. 230 ‘The energy transmitted to 
the eye from a candle-flame half a mile distant is more than 
sufficient to inform consciousness ; while waves of a different 
period, possessing many times this energy have no effect 
whatever. 1879 THomson & Tait Nat. PArl. Lt. §54 The 
Period of a s.mple harmonic motion is the time which 
elapses from any instant until the moving point again moves 
in the same direction through the same position. 

e. Any round or portion of time occupied by a 
recuriing process or action, or marked by the 
regular recnrrence of a phenomenon. 

1850 McCosu Div. Govt. u. i. (1874) 133 The tides of the 
ocean .. flow in periods. 1863 TYNDALL .VMountaineecer, xi, 
The heart beats hy periods. 1902 MWVestu1. Gaz. 19 Aug, 8/t 
This hypothesis is in full accord with the ‘ climate-period of 
thirty-five years ‘recently put forward by Professor Brickner. 

3. ath. The time during which a disease runs 
its course; that occupied by each attack of inter- 
mittent fever from its accession to its remission ; 
also, each of the temporal phases distinguishable 
in the course of a disease. 

1543 Traurron Vigo's Chirurg. 50/2 Optalmia hath cer- 
taine paroxysmes or fyttes, and periodes or courses. 1726 
Quincy Ler. PAys.-Med. (ed. 3), Period is the Space in 
which a Distemper continues from its Beginning to its 
Declension ; and such as return after a certain Space, with 
like Symptoms, are called Pertodical Distempers. 1893 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Period,..the tire during which a disease 
progresses from its accession to its declension; also, those 
marked changes that characterize the progress of a disease, 
of which there are said to be five,—the ¢nvasron, the aug- 
ment, the state, or full development, the decéiur, and the 
termination, [bid.,'The term period was also applied to 
the time between two attacks of intermittent fever. It was 
divided into two parts, the accession. .and the remission. 

b. pl. Also monthly periods: menses, catamcnia. 

1822-34 Good's Study Aled, (ed. 4) 1V. 121 The exact day 
between any two periods of menstruation in which semina- 
tion has tak n effect. 1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. 1X. 777 
Her habit is for the periods to recur every five weeks, rather 
freely. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Verteds. 

4. An indefinite portion of time, sfec. of history, 
or of some continuous process, as life (generic or 
individual), distinguished and characterized by the 
same prevalent features or conditions. 

1712 Appison //ymu, ‘When alt thy Mercies’ xi, Through 
every Period of my Life Thy Goodness I'll pursue. 1780 
Burke Sf. at Bristol Wks, 111, 383 The Reformation, one 
of the greatest periods of human improvement, was a time 
of trouble and confusion. 1809-10 Cotenincr Frteud (1865) 
116 We have most of us, at some period or other of our 
lives, been anrused with dialogues of the dead. 1865-6 H. 
Puiturs Aner. Paper Curr. 11. 148 The winter periods 

roved always trying to the American cause, 1870 Max 
Miter Sc. Reliv. (1873) 66 Niobe was, in a former period 
of language, a name of snow and winter. 

b. Geo/. Onc of the larger divisions of geological 
time; usually subordinate to an eva: see b.poch § ¢. 

1833 Lyete Princ. Geol. 111. 54 The period next ante- 
cedent we shall call Eocene. 1853 Panturs Rivers Yorksh. 
iv. 124 All Holderness was a sea-bed in the ‘glacial’ 
period. 1863 [see Cretacrous 2]. 1895 Funk's Stand, 
Dict. s.v., In the scheine of nonienclature proposed by the 
International Geological Congress feria? is the chrono- 
logical term of the second order, to which system is the 
corresponding stratigraphic term; as, Silurian period or 
system. ; 

ec. Any specified portion or division of time. 

@1751 Bouincarokr Stie?. /Jist. (1752) 1. vi. 236 The parti- 
cular periods into which the whole period should be divided. 
1793 Burke Corr, (1844) 1V. 141 Twenty years would be too 
long a period to fix for such an event. 1818 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) IFI. 499 Where a person acquires a second right, he 
is allowed a new period of twenty years to pursue his remedy, 
1855 Mitman “at, Chr. x1. vili, The termination of a 
centenary period in the history of man. 1865 SwinsuRNE 
Anactoria 302 Till time wax faint in all his periods. 
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d. The period: the time in question or under con- 
sideration; esp. the present day : cf. Day sé. 13 b(4). 
1868 Mrs. Lyxn Linton in Sat. Rev. 14 Mar. 340/1 The 
girl of the period is a creature who dyes her hair and paints 
her face. 1871 M. Cotuins J/rg. § JBerch, IT. i. 2 Some of 
them grow ‘fast ', and ‘loud ’—mere ‘girls of the period’. 
II. Completion, end of any course. 

5. The point of completion of any round of time 
or course of action or duration; consummation, 
termination, conclusion, end. Phrases: Zo put 
(t gtve, set) a period to, + bring, come toa period; 
+ to set down one’s (or the) period (perh. with some 
allusion to 11 b. Now ach. 

[c 1374, 1430-40. see Panopy sé.2] 1590 Greener. Journ. 
Garm, Wks. (Grosart) IX. 150 She glaunced her lookes on 
all,..but at last she set downe her period on the face of 
Alexis, thinking he was the fairest. 1591 SHaks.1 Hen. VJ, 
1v. ii, 17 The period of thy Tyranny approacheth. 1599 1. 
Jonson Cynthia's Rev. v. iii, To end And give a timely 

eriod to our sports. 2601 R. Jounson Arned. §& Comurw. 
Ded. I put a period to these lines. @ 1636 Lyxpi Case for 
Spectacles (1638) Ep. Ded., Death ..sets a period to all suits 
in Courts, 1647 Crarexnon Ast. Red. vu. § 391 ‘This 
Answer was return’d to his Majesty; which put a period to 
all Men’s hopes. 1670 Evetyn Let. La. Treasurer 20 Jan. 
in Diary, The subicct of tt being. .y* warr..not yet brought 
toa period, 1705 StaxHore Parafphr. t. 140 A thing past 
and now come toa Period. 1734 Watts Relig. Juv. (1789) 
86 Let us hold the period of iife ever in our view. 1750 
Jouxson Rambler No. 54 ? 2 A man accustomed..to trace 
things from their origin to their period. 1814 Cary Dante, 
Paradise xvi. 137 “The just anger that hath., put a period 
to your gladsome days. 1882 STEvENson New Avad, Nts, 
(1884) 96, I mean to put a period to this prodigality. 

+b. The final stage of any process or course of 
action; the concluding sentence, peroration; the 
finish, consummation, final event, issue, outcome. 
¢1530 L. Cox R&ct. (1899) 66 The periode or conclusion 
standethe in the bryefe enumeracyon of thynges spoken 
before, and in mouynge the affectyons. 1581 J. Ber 
Haddon's Answ. Osor. 404 Mystres money made upp 
alwayes the peryode of the play. 1616 W. Forpe Serus. 64 
So shall it be the period and end of my discourse. 1713 
Appison Cato 1. iii, O think what anxious moments pass 
between The birth of plots, and their last fatal periods. 
1769 Rosertson Chas. V, vir. TEL. 28 Conducting the 
deliberations. to such a successful period. 
+e. Anend to part ofa course; astop. Obs. rare. 
1s90 Martowe 2a Pt. Tamburl, 1. iii, Vet shall my 
soldiers make no period Until Natolia kneel before your 
fect. 1634 Sin T. Hersert 7rav. 101 <All terrene joyes are 
mixt with discontent and periods. 
+d. Death. Ods. rare. 

@ 1639 Wotton Parallel Essex § Buckhin. in Relig. (1651) 
34 Touching the Dukes [Buckingham’s] suddain period. 
1682 Sir ‘I’. Brownr Chr. Mor. uu. § 11 The Tragical Exits 
and unexpected periods of some eminent Persons. 

+ 6. The highest point reached in any course ; 
the acme. Oéds. 

1sgs Markttam Sir &. Grinvile (Arb.) 78 Since last the 
sunne Lookt from the test period of the sky. 1604 FL. 
G[rimstone) D'Acosta‘’s (list. Indics 1. vii. 98 When the 
sunne is in the period of his force in the burning Zone. 1606 
Suaks. Ant. & CZ. 1v. xiv. 107. 1608 D. Tluvin] “ss. Pol. & 
Mor. 43 b, Nor was the massacre of this his warlike sonne 
the period of his furie. 

1} 7. A particular point in the course of anything ; 
a point or stage of advance; a point of time, 
moment, occasion. Oés. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 341 If you aske of the 
Mathematician, how to passe betwixt two periods, he will 
tell you that [etc.} 1664 Butter //ud. it. ii. 657 At fit 
Periods the whole Rout Set up tbeir throats with Clam’rous 
shout. c¢1790 Inison Sch. Art If. 82 Farenheit's scale is 
most generally in use, and the remarkable periods of beat 
are as follows: 212 water boils, 175 spirits of wine boils, 
112 fever-heat, 98 blood-heat fete]. 1793 SMEATON Edystone 
L. § 281 note, The work being now brought to such a 
period that it could go on with less interruption, 

+8. A limit in space, appointed end (of a 
journey or course). Ods. 

t6og Wittet Hexapla Geit. 463, 50 miles beyond. .which 
was the vtmost period of their journey, 1633 Be. Haw 
flard Texts Ezek. i. 17 They moued all four together and 
went right on to the period appointed. 1789 in Burke's 
Corr. (1844) 111. 87 Our best friends will not march, unless 
they can perceive a period to their journey, 


+9. fg. The end to be attained, the goal. Oés. 

1586 Martowe 1s? Pt. Tantiurl, v. ii, 1f these had made 
one poem's period. 1598 Suaxs. Aferry IV. un. iit. 47 This 
is the period of my ambition. /dié, tv. ii. 237. 1613 
Hen. VIE, 1. ii, 209 ‘There's his period To sheath his knife 
invs, 1618 M. Baret //orsemanship, Cures 18 When you 
haue gotten the period of yourdesire, 1643 Mitton Divorce 
Pref. (1851) 18 Whis therefore shall be task and period of 
this discourse, @ 1674 CLARENDON Surv, Leviath. xxx. (1676) 
184 Which without doubt must_be the natural and final 
period of all his Prescriptions in Policy and Government. 

III. In Grammar, Rhetoric, Music, etc. 

10. A complete sentence. (Cf. Aristotle Ret. 
tut. ix.) Usually applied to a sentence consisting 
of several clauses, grammatically connected, and 
thetorically constructed. Hence, in f/., rhetorical 
or grammatical language. 

[1533 More Afol. xiv. 103b, A very colde skuse to a 
man lerned that wyll way the hole periodus togyther.] 
1579 E. K. in Spenser's Sheph. Kal. Ep. to Harvey, The 
whole Periode and compasse of speache so delightsome for 
the roundnesse, and so graue for the straungenesse. 1593 
Nasue Four Lett, Confut. 82, 1 know two seuerall periods 
or full pointes in this last epistle, at least fortie lines long 
@ piece. 1634 Mitton Corts 585 Not a period Shall be 
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unsaid for me. 1675 Tempce Led. fo King Wks. 1731 11. 330 
He went on, and read a long Period in Cypher. 1764 
Gray Corr. N, Nicholls 19 Nov., If you will not take this 
aS an excuse, accept it at least as a well-turned period, 
which is always my principal concern. 1782 Cowper Tad/e 
7. 517 If sentiment were sacrificed 10 sound, And truth cut 
short to make a period round. 1869 Hux ev in Scr. Opin. 
21 Apr. 464 Those oddly constructed periods which seem to 
have prejudiced many persons against reading his works. 
1875 Wuitney Life Lang. x. 209 T'o put clauses together 
into periods. 

b. In Ancient Prosody, A group of two or more 
cola (CoLon% 1); a metrical group or series of 
dicolic, tricolic, etc. verses. 

1837-9 Hatram Ast. Lit. 1. ti. §6 He was the first ..who 
replaced the rude structure of periods by some degree of 
thythm. 1882 Biapes Carton 126 The Greek grammarians 
..called a complete sentence a period, a limb was a colon, 
and a clause a comma. 1883 [see Coton? 1]. 

11. A full pause such as is properly made at the 
end of a sentence. 

1587 GRERXE Penelopes Web Wks. (Grosart) V. 151 She 
fell into consideration with her selfe that the longest Sommer 
hath his Autumne, the largest sentence his Period. [1589 
PutrennamM Lug. Poesie u. iv. (Arb.) 88 The third they 
called Zeriodus, for a complement or full pause, and as a 
resting place and perfection of so much former speach as 
had bene vttered.] /4i. 89 Much more might be sayd for 
the vse of your three pauses, comma, colon, and periode. 
tsgo SHaks J/ids. NV. v. i. 96 Make periods in the midst of 
sentences. 1593 — Lucr. 565 She puts the period often 
from his place. @1637 1B. Jonson Eng. Gram. . ix, The 
distinction of a perfect sentence hath a more full stay, and 
doth rest the spirit, which is a pause or a period, 

b. The point or character that marks the end of 
a complete sentence ; a full stop (.). 

3609 J. Davies //oly Roode (1878) 20/2 No Commaes but 
thy Stripes; no Periods But thy Nailes. 1624 Brins_ey Lud. 
Lit. 95 In reading, that he [the scholar] doe it distinctly, 
reading toa Period or full point, and there to stay. 1748 
J. Mason Elocut. 24 A Comma stops the Voice while we 
may privately tell one, a Semi-colon two; a Colon three: 
and a Period four. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 
405 When a sentence 1s complete and independent .. it is 
marked with a Period. 1866 Mason Eng. Grant, (ed. 7) 
x21 Punctuation..4 The Full stop or Period. : 

12. A/us. ‘A eomplete musical sentence’ (Stainer 
& Barrett 1898). 

1866 INcEL A‘a/, A/us. iii. 83 A period, however, does not 
necessarily always embrace eight bars. 1880 C. H. H. 
Parry in Grove Dict, Afus. 11. 692 A Period is one of the 
divisions which characterise the form of musical works..the 
lesser divisions are phrases. 

13. Avith. A sct of figures in a large number 
marked off by commas placed between or dots 
placed over, as in numcration, circulating decimals, 
and the extraction of the square or cube root. 

1674 JEAKE Arith, (1696) 15 A Period is a comprehension 
of Degrees..as 123..12345, Sc. @1677 Cocker's Arith. i. 
§ 10. 6 A Pesiod..when a Number consists of more than 
three figures or places, whose proper order is to prick or 
distinguish every third Place .. so .. 63.452, 1690 Ley- 
BoURN Curs. Afath. 4 Numbers .. of ‘Three Figures, or 
Places..may properly be called a Period. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex, Techn. 1.s.v., A Period in Numbers, is a Distinction 
made by a Point, or Comma after every sixth Place or 
Figure; and is used in Numeration, for the readier dis- 
tinguishing and naming the several Figures or Places. 1859 
Barn. Smitu Arith. & Algebra (ed. 6) 76 The part [of a 
circulating decimal] which is repeated is called the Period. 

14. Afath. The interval between any two succes- 
sive equal values of a periodic function, i.e. one 
whose values recur in the same order while that 
of the variable inereases or decreases continually. 

1879 Caviey Coll. Alath. Papers X. 468 The theta-functions 
have the quarter-periods (1, 1), the half-periods (2, 2), and 
the whole periods (4, 4). 1882 Minciin Unipl. Kinemat. 13 
fd (+a) =  (4r),..2 being any integer and A a constant, 
$ (2) is a periodic function of x, its period being A. 

+ Pe:riod, v. Olds. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To bring to a termination, put a period 
to; to end, conclude; to dissolve. 

1595 Polituantcia (1881) 46, 1am loath to bee too long in 
my aduisements to you,.,and therefore heere | period them. 
1607 SHAKS. 770m 1. i. gg Your..Letter he desires To 
those haue shut him vp, which failing, Periods his corafort. 
1668 Howe Lless. Righteous (1825) 501 It will calmly period 
allthy troubles. 1678 Gace Crt. Gentiles II1.95 This ingenu- 
ous Concession .. were sufficient to period our Controversie. 

2. intr, Yo come to a conclusion, conclude. 

1628 FettHam Resolves t. |xi, You may period upon this ; 
that where there is the most pitty from others, there is the 
greatest misery in the partie pittied. 1656S. H. Gold, Law 
&8 Here then | period. 16.. Barton //oliday’s Acknowl. 
(N.), "Tis some poor comfort that this mortal scope Will 
period. d 

Hence + Pe:rioding v6/. sé., finishing, concluding. 

1659 Rusuw, //ist. Coll. 1 39 Vhis Parliament. .to continue 
for the Enacting of Laws, and Perioding of things of Refor- 
ination, as long asthe necessity of the State shall require the 
same. 

Periodate, per-iodate (parai ddeit). Chen. 
[See PEr- 5.] A salt of periodic acid. (In Phar- 
macy, short for cadczum periodate, an antiscptic.) 

1836 Branpe Chem. (ed. 4) 343 A sparingly soluble white 
salt is obtained, which is a periodate of soda. 1871 Roscoe 
Elem, Chem. 122 Periodic Acid, or Hydrogen Periodate. 
1890 Palt Mali G. 6 Jan. 2/3 A medical contemporary 
mentioned that one sniff of periodate crystals would cure an 
attack of influenza. 1892 Tries 28 Oct. 3/5 It is claimed 
that in the early stage of cholera periodate is successful in 
95 per cent of the cases, ; 4 E 

So Periodic, per-iodic (parjaip'dik) @., as in 
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Periodic acid, H;1O,, an acid containing a larger | periodical. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. w. xii. 215 1 


proportion of oxygen than iodic acid; Peri-odide 
or + Perio'duret, a combination of iodine with 
another element or radical in a larger proportion 
than in a simple iodide. 

1819 BRANDE Chen. 138 Periodide of phosphorus is a black 
compound, formed by heating one part of iodine with rather 
more than 20 of phosphorus. 1836 /éfd. (ed. 4) 343 An 
aqueous solution of pure periodic acid is formed. 1853 W. 
Grecory Jorg. Chem. 117 Periodic Acid. 107 = 183-1. 
Analogous to perchloric acid. 1857 Mayne Expos. Lex. 
g12/1 Perioduret. 1897 Al/butt's Syst. Med. Il. 742 One 
sixteenth of a grain of periodide [Le. of mercury} or of 
corrosive sublimate. 

Pe:riodeu'tic,a. rave—°. [f. late Gr. meptodeuras 
a traveller; a physician, f. mept-odev-ev to travel 
about.] Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a quack. 

1857 in Mayne “xpos. Lex. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Periodic (pierigdik), a1 [a. F. périodigue 
(14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. eviodiczs (Pliny), 
a. Gr. meprodixds coming round at certain intervals, 
f. mepiobos PERIOD: see -IC.] 

1. Of, pertaining, or proper to the revolution of 
a heavenly body in its orbit, as periodic motion, time. 

1642 Howe t For. Trav. (Arb.) 87 In as short a compas of 
time as the Sun finisheth his periodic annuall motion. 1715 
tr. Gregory's Astron. 1.192 If the Sun were retained by the 
same Force [Gravity], propagated so far as itself, the Cubes 
of the Distances of the Sunand Moon..would have the same 
Ratio as the Squares of their Periodic Times. 1833 HerscHEL 
Astrou. viii. 248 A direct method of ascertaining the periodic 
time of each planet. s ; 

2. Characterized by periods; recurring at regular 
intervals ; sfec. in Path. having regularly recurring 
symptoms, as feriodic fever. Often Joosely, Recur- 
ring or reappearing at intervals; intermittent. 

Periodic function (Math.): see Periop sb.14. Periodic in- 
equality(Astron.): see INEQUALITY 4. Periodic law\(Chem.): 
the statement of the fact (first pointed out by Mendeléeff in 
1869) that the properties of the chemical elements are 
periodic functions of their atomic weights; i.e. that when 
arranged in the order of these weights, the elements fall 
into recurring groups or series, so that those having similar 
chemical and physical properties recur at regular intervals. 

1661 Lovett //ist. Anim. & Min. 365 The boulimos is 
a great periodick appetite, often ending in nauseousnesse. 
1742 Younc Ni. 7%. vi. 154 Periodic Potions for the Sick. 
1750 H. Wacpote Lett. to AZann (1834) II. 328, I have 
advised several who are going to keep their next earthquake 
in the country to take the bark for it, as it is so periodic. 
1805 Jed. Frnt. XIV. 88 The fevers of the periodic class 
exhibit great variety of condition. 1822-56 De Quincey 
Confess. (1862) 25 The fretting..of anxiety, which.. he kept 
alive by this periodic exaction. 1859 Parkinson Oftics 
(1866) 104 The cylindrical beams transmitted through these 
annular lenses sweep the horizon and produce a revolving 
or periodic light. 1879 CayLey Coll. Math. Papers X1. 529 
The functions sin 7, cos, are periodic, having the period 
2m, ae (u +27) = ene (%); and the half-period x, Soe tm) 
sin 
cos 
foregoing fractional forms. 1880 CLeminsHaw IV/urtz’ Atom. 
The. 154 A function of the atomic weights, which function 
is periodic. 1881 Stokes in Nature XXIV.617/2 A system 
of any kind subject to periodic disturbing forces. 1882 
Mincuin Unifd. Kinemat.13 A function ofa variable, x, is 
said to be a periodic function .. if its values repeat them- 
selves for values of the variable differing by a constant. 

3. Of or pertaining to a rhetorical or grammatical 
period; characterized by or expressed in periods. 

1jor tr. Le Clere’s Prim. Fathers (1702) 276 Those Letters 
are not writ in a Periodick Style,as the Orations. 1840-1 
De Quincey Rhetoric Wks. 1859 XI. 52 The splendour of 
his periodic diction, with his fine delivery, compensated his 
defect in imagery. 1860 Marsu Zug. Lavg. xvii. 361 The 
Italian resembles the Latin in independence of fixed laws 
of periodic arrangement. 1875 Jowetr P/aéo (ed. 2) III. 527 
Anaxagoras never attained to a connected or periodic style. 

= PERIODICAL @. 5. rare. 

1835 1. Tavtor SAir. Despot.i. 19 The despotism of the 
Periodic Press. 1904 Mest. Gaz. 30 Apr. 5/2 There is in 
all these respects no better model for the journalist or 
periodic writer. 

5. Relating to a period or space of time. vare. 

1884 J. Tait Mind tn Matter (1892) 168 A periodic con- 
ception of the [six] ‘days’ would at once suggestitself,..the 
divine rest embracing an indefinite period. 

Periodic, 2.2, per-iodic: see under PERIODATE. 


Periodical (pierip'dikal), a. (sd.) [f. as 


Periopic a@.1 + -aL.]} 
]. = Periovic a. 1. + Periodical month: see 


quot. 1690. 

1603 Hottanp Pélxutarch's Mor. 1024 Nature..determined 
motion with periodical] revolutions. 1690 Leypourn Curs. 
Math, 467 The Periodical Month is that interval of time, in 
which the Moon returneth to the same place in the Zodiack 
from whence she departed. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. I. 
s.v., The Periodical Motion of the Moon, is that whereby 
she finishes her Course round about the Earth ina Month. 
aizjzt Kent Maupfertuis’ Diss. (1734) 37 The Periodical 
times of the Planets. 1846 Joyce Sez. Diad., sistron. xiv. 98 
This is called the periodical month. 

2. Recurring after more or less regular periods 
of time; characterized by periods (of occurrence, 
variation, etc.): = Prriopic 2. 

Leriodicat cicada, a species of N. American cicada (C. 
septendecim), the larva of which remains buried from 13 to 17 
years underground. Periodical river, stream, etc., one 
that flows and dries up in snccessive periods, 

1601 Hottanp Péiny xXx. iii. 38 Intermittent fevers which 
the Greeks call Periodicall. 1611 Cotcr., Periodic, -igue, 


x; the periodicity may be verified by means of the 


lato, who measured the vicissitude and mutation of States, 
by a periodicall fatality of number. 1661 Blount Glossogr. 
(ed. 2) s.v., An Ague is called a Periodical disease, because 
it keeps a just time of its return. 1783 JUSTAMoOND tr. 
Raynal’s list. Indies 11. 224 ‘Vhe rains, as in the other 
countries situated under the tropics, are periodical. 1800 
Hist. Ind. in Asiat. Ann. Reg. 9f1 At the commencement 
of the northerly periodical winds. 1833 HERSCHEL Astron. 
xii, 381 Among the stars are several which .. undergo a 
regular periodical increase and diminution of lustre... These 
are called periodical stars. 1850 R. G. Cumminc Hunter's 
Life S. Afr. (1902) 58/1 We encamped on ..a periodical 
stream, in the gravelly bed of which fine spring-water could 
be obtained by digging. 188: Stokes in Nature XXIV. 
613/2 These [sun] spots as totheir frequency and magnitude 
appear to be subject to a periodical inequality. 1890 Cezz. 
Dict. s.v. Cicadidz, Some species, like the seventeen-year 
locust or periodical cicada, are noted for their length of life 
underground, 

b. Occurring in a regular succession. 

Periodical colours: a series of coloured rings or bands 
due to the interference of light waves, in which almost the 
same colours are repeated several times in similar order, 
e.g. Newton's rings. 

1830 Herscuet Stud. Nat. Phil.u. ii. 100 Doubly refracting 
substances exhibit periodical colours by exposure to polarized 
light. 1831 Brewstex Ofétics xiv. 125 The new series of 
periodical colours which cross both the ordinary and the 
lateral images, 

3. Arith, Of, pertaining to, or expressed in, 
periods (sense 13). rare. 

1674 JEAKE A vith. (1696) 15 The Periodical Division stews 
the thousandth place of the Number. 

4. = PERIODIC 3. ? Obs. 

1683 Cave £cclesiastici 335 Nazianzen’s [style] is..more 
sententious and periodical. 1710 Appison Whig Exam. 
No. 4 » 4 Your high nonsense .. is loud and sonorous, 
smooth and periodical. 1780 Harris Philol. Eng. 1. iv. 103 
The author..would refer,.to the beginnings of his Hermes 
and his Philosophical Arrangements, where some attempts 
have been made in this periodical style. 

5. Of literary publications, magazines, etc.: Pub- 
lished at regular intervals longer than a day, as 
weekly, monthly, etc. b. Written in or character- 
istic of such publications; writing for or connected 
with magazines, etc. 

In b, rather an attrib. use of the sb., B. 1. 

1716 App1SoNn Frevholder No. 45?7 No Periodical Author 
-.must effect to keep in vogue for any considerable time. 
1766 \W. Gorpon Gen. Counting-jo. 260 Magazines and 
such periodical writings. 1806 Soutnty Lett., to Liext. 
Southey 5 Mar., He..knows good from bad, which is not 
very often the case with periodical critics. 1838-9 HALLAM 
Hist, Lit. iv. vi. § 35 The Mercure Galant was a famous 
magazine of light periodical amusement. a@1854 H. Reep 
Lect. Eng. Lit. vii. (1878) 231 Vhe periodical! literature, 
destined to acquire such unbounded influence in the news- 
paper press, and the leading reviews. 1882 Froupe Cardyle 
J. 259 Some [literary men] were selling their souls to the 
periodical press. 

6. Assuming a system of periods. (s207ce-225¢.) 

1825 CuLBertTson Lect. Rev. xili. 184 All the periodical 
interpreters consider the Church of Ephesus as the hiero- 
glyphic of the Universal or Catholic Church during the age 
of the Apostles. ; 

B. sé. [elliptical use of the adj.]} 

1. A magazine or miscellany, the successive num- 
bers of which are published at regular intervals (as 
weekly, monthly, etc.). Not applied to a book 
published in parts, nor usually to a daily, weekly, or 
monthly newspaper. 

1798 J. ANDERSON in Washington's Writ. (1893) XIV. 
53 vote, It will bea monthly periodical. 1839 Lowett Led?. 
(1894) I. 46 [To] get paid for contributions to periodicals. 
1878 Lecxy Eng. tn 18¢h C. 1. iv. 519 The ‘ Gentleman's 
Magazine '. .was speedily followed by..the ‘ London Maga- 
zine’: and in 1750 there were eight periodicals of this kind. 

2. wonce-uses. &. = Periodical motion; b. A 
periodical examination. 

1892 Ohio Statesman 3 May, The superior planets... making 
their regular periodicals around the sun in their regular 
periods. 1897 Assotr & Campseiy Life & Lett. Jowett II. 
v. 136 They were examined at their various ‘ periodicals’ to 
test their progress. : 

Hence Perio-dicalness, the quality of being 
periodical or recurring periodically. rave. 

1670 Phil. Trans. V. 2075 The opinion of Galen and others 
concerning the Periodicalness or Stated retums of that 
Flux, 1727 in Baitey vol. II., and in mod. Dicts. 

Perio-dicalist. sare. [See -1st.] A writer 
for periodicals. So Perio‘dicalism, Periordi- 
ealize v. 

1824 Vew Monthly Jag. X. 223 We periodicalists who 
live to shoot folly as it flies. 1837 Fraser's Mag. XVI. 530 
It is a real injury to our literature when the slap-dash spirit 
of periodicalism comes into Cyclopzedias. 1858 é. GiLFILLAN 
Let. in Watson Life (1892) 224, I am preaching and 
periodicalising briskly. a 

Periodically (pierigdikali), adv. [See -1y 2.] 
At regularly recurring or definite intervals; also 
loosely, from time to time, every now and then. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd, £f.1.xvil. 149 They commonly 
doe both proceed unto perfection, and have legitimate exclu- 
sions, and periodically succeed each other. «@1745 W. 
Broome (J.), There will be a regular flux and reflux. .every 
eight hours periodically. 1825 M¢Cuttocn Pod. Ecou. 11. v. 
198 It may even be doubted, whether Turkey and Egypt 
are upon an average much less populous for the plagues 
which periodically lay them waste, 1860 Tynpatt G/ac. 1, 
vii. 51 Over this summit the glacier is pushed, and has its 
back periodically broken. sage 

b. sonce-wse. In a magazine or ‘ periodical ’. 


PERIOSTEOUS. 


1838 Fraser's Mag. XVII. 315 The crime is not the writing 
mischievously, or shamefully, but of writing periodically. 

Periodicity (pieriodi-siti), (ad. F. pévéodicité 
(1796 in Hatz.-Darm., Dict. Acad. 1835), f L. 
feriodic-us; see PERIODIC and -ITY.] 

1. The quality or character of being periodic; the 
quality of regular recurrence ; tendency to recur at 
(more or less) regular intervals. (Chiefly in 
scientific use.) 

1833 Herscuer Astron. xii. 380 Wherever we can trace 
the law of periodicity—the regular recurrence of the same 
phznomena in the same times. 1868 Lockyer Guitlemin's 
Heavens (ed. 3) 27 We shall see..that the number of [sun] 
spots follows a certain periodicity. 1879 [see Prriopic 2). 
1882 Vines Saciis’ Bot. 755 A similar periodicity exists in 
the growth of leaves when day and night alternate normally. 

2. Physiol. Recurrence of the ‘monthly period’; 
menstruation: cf. PERrop sd. 3b. 

1848 [see Perioposcore]. 1875 NV. Amer. Ret. CXX. 187 
In this harsh climate..in their case, periodicity, nervous 
system, intellect, and health require especial care, 

Periodide: see under PERiopate. 

+ Periodize, v. Os. [f. PERtop sé. + -1zE.] 
trans. To bring to a period or end; to terminate. 

1611 Sir W. Mune £legie 22 The frouning faits, alwayes 
my fatall foes, Nocht bot our mynds permits to meet, to 
periodize our woes. 1658 CoKainr Obstinate Lady 1. ii, 
Stir not then thou glorious Fabrick of the heavens, And 
periodize the Musick of the spheres. 1683 E. Hooker Pref 
Pordage'’s Mystic Div, 98 For periodizing, or putting an 
end..to the. .altercations, disputations and dubitations of.. 
Mystic Theologie. 

eriodo‘logy. [See -oLocy 1.} 

1857 Duncuison Aled. Lex. 695 Periodotogy..,the doctrine 
of periodicity in health and disease. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Periodontal, -um, etc. : see PERI- a-c. 

Periodoscope (pivrig'ddskoup). [See -scoPe.] 
(See quot. 1893.) 

1848 W. T. Smitn (¢é¢/e) The Periodoscope, with its applica- 
tion to Obstetric Calculations and the Periodicities of the 
Sex. 1857 in Mayne Zixfos. Lex. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Pertodoscope, Obstet., a dial, constructed to help in calcu- 
lating the day on which labour will most probably occur, 
inveuted by Tyler Smith. ; 

| Periceci (peri,isai), 56. A/. In 6 sometimes 
perieces. [med.L., a. Gr. mepiouwo, pl. of 
meptoxos, lit. dwelling round, neighbouring; also 
as below. In F. pérzeciezs; in 16th c. peridczens, 
perieces : see quot. 1594.] 

1. Dwellers under the same parallel of latitude, 
but opposite meridians. (Cf. ANT«CcI.) 

1594 R. Asutey tr. Loys le Roy 123, In our time the Casti- 
lians haue sayled beyond the Canaries, and bearing towards 
the West, passed vntoour Pevieces. 1652-62 HEYLIN Cossi0g7. 
Introd. (1674) 20/1 ‘ Periceci’ are such as dwell in the same 
Parallel, on the same side of the Equator, how distant soever 
they be East and West. 1682 Sir T. Browne Ch”. Afor. 1 
§ 23 Fools, which are Antipodes unto the Wise, conceive 
themselves to be but their /erzaci, and in the same parallel 
with them. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1.s.v., Pertect.. 
have the same Seasons of the Year. .at the very same time; 
as also the same Length of Days and Nights. 1772 J. H. 
Moore Pract. Navig. (1828) 53. 

2. Gr. Hist. Vhe dwellers in the country round a 
city, orinthe surrounding country townsand villages. 
Hence Peri cic (-ce*kic), Perice'cid (-ce"kid)adjs. 

1846 Grote Greece u. vi. II. 483 The Perickus was also a 
freeman and a citizen not of Sparta, but of some one of 
the hundred townships of Laconia. /éfd., The island of 
Cythéra..one of the Pericekic townships. /did, vii. II. 580 
The dominion of Elis over her Pericekid territory. 1869 
Rawiixson Anc. Hist. 127 The injudicious severity with 
which Argos treated her perioecic cities. 1873 Symonps 
Grk, Poets iti. 85 ‘Ihe bitter hatred and contempt which 
the Greek nobles in a Dorian state felt for the Pertoecz, or 
farmers of the neighbouring country. — 

Pericesophageal to -orbitis: see PrRi- a-c. 

Periogue, perioque, obs. forms of PIROGUE. 

Perionet: see PERE-JONETTE, PEAR sd. 5. 

|| Perionychia (perrijoni*kia). Path, [mod.L., 
f. Gr, mepi around + dvug, dvvx- uail.] Inflamma- 
tion round the nails. 

1879 BuMSTEAD Ven, Dis. 579: 

Periosteal (perijst7al), a. [f. PERIoSTE-UM 
+-AL.J Surrounding or occurring around a bone; 
of, pertaining to, or connected with the periosteum. 

1830 S. Cooper Dict. Pract. Surg. (ed. 6) 465 These are 
the periosteal exostoses of Sir Astley Cooper. 1845 Topp 
& Bowman Phys. Anat. 1.112 A layer of tissue.. which may 
be called the periosteal layer. 1875 H. Watton Dis. Eye 
53 A periosteal swelling. ae 

Periosteo-, used as combining form of PErRi- 
OSTEUM, as in Perio:steo-alve‘olar a. [see AL- 
VEOLAR], belonging to the periosteum (of the jaw- 
bone) and the sockets of the teeth ; Perio‘steo- 
phyte [Gr. purdy plant, growth], a bony growth 
from thc periosteum ; Perio‘steoto:me [Gr. -vopos 
cutting], ‘ the special knife used for periosteotomy ’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.); Periosteo‘tomy [Gr. tony a 
cutting], ‘the operation of cutting through the 
periosteum * (zbza.). ; 

1897 A Ulbutt’s Syst. Aled. 11.932 Periosteo-alveolar swelling. 
1889 Treves A/ax. Surg. 11. 96 These periosteal new growths 
are known pathologically as ostcophytes, or more correctly 
as periostenphytes. 

Perio-steous, a. vave. [f. PERIOSTE-UM + -ovS.] 
= PERIOSTEAL. a 


PERIOSTEUM. 


1822-34 Good's Séudy Med. (ed. 4) 11. 58 The tendinous 
and periosteous variety [of whitlow]- 

|Periosteum (perij'st?’m). Anat. Also 6-7 
-icm, 7 -ion. [mod.L., for ancient L. periosteon 
(Calius Aurelianus ¢ 420), a. Gr. mepidareov, neuter 
of wepdareos adj. ‘round the bones’, f. wepi round 
+ daréov bone. In F. férioste (Paré 16thc.).] 
The dense fibro-vascular membrane which en- 
velops the bones (except where they are covered 
by cartilage), and from the inner (vascular) layer 
of which bone-substance ts produced. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 2/2 That verye 
tender and sensible pellicle, Perjostium. 1651 Biccs New 
Disp. 186 Pertostion or Coat environing the Scull. 41741 
Monro a xaz. (ed. 3) 153 They are said to have no proper 
Pevriosteum within the Sockets. 1835 6 Topp CycZ Anat 
1. 433/2 The periosteum is a fibrous membrane of a dull 
white colour, 188: Mivart Cat 256 The periosteum of the 
neural canal. 

“ib. = PERIOSTRACIM. 

1774 Gotpsm. Wat. H/st. VII. 10 Shells. have an external 
crust, or periosteum, as Swammerdam calls it. 

{| Periostitis (pe-rijstaitis). Path. Also 
more etymologically periosteitis (-té,aittis). [f. 
prec. +-1TISs. In F. pdriostdéite, -ostite.| Inflamma- 
tion of the periosteum. Hence Periostitic (-i'tik) 
a., pertaining to or affected with periostitis. 

1843 Ed: Graves Syst. Clin. Med. xxviii. 354 The others 
..- were labouring under oza:na and periostitic pains. bed. 
361 Periostitis is one of the most common effects of mercu- 
rialization. 1854 Jones & Stev. Pathol. Anat, (1875) 838 
Simple periostitis is either suppuration or ossification. 

|| Periostracum (perig*strakdm). Zoo/. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. wept around + dorpaxov shell of 2 mussel, 
etc.] The outer horny covering of the shell of 
a, mollusc or brachiopod. Hence Perio‘stracal a., 
pertaining to the periostracum. 

1840 Penny Cyct. XVII. 452/1. 84x Sbid. XXI. 373/1 
The external coat or layer, Epidermis and Periostracuin of 
autbors, is of a somewhat horny or membranaceous character. 
1870 Nicuotson A/an. Zoot. 230 All living shells have an 
outer layer of animal matter, which is known as the ‘epi- 
dermis ’, or ‘ periostracum *. ; 

Periot, variant of Perit O¢s., minute weigltt. 

Periotic (perijgtik), 2. (sb.) Anat. [f. Gr. 
mepi around + ovs, wr- the ear, wrix-ds of the ear.] 
Surrounding the ear: applied to those bones of 
the skull ( prootic, qpiotic, and ofpisthotic) which 
constitute a protective case or capsule for the 
internal ear; ustally confluent or entirely fused, 
forming the petrosal or petromastotd portion of 
the temporal bone. e//’ft. as sb. A periotic bone. 

1866 Branve & Cox Dict. Sei.etc., Periotic Bones.., the 
bones which surround the internal ear, or faéyrinvth. 1870 
Ro.ieston Ain. Life 8 A conjugate foramen between the 
squamosal and the pertotic. 1872 Mivart Elen, Anat. 106 
These three bony batriers protecting the internal car may 
be conveniently spoken of as the periotic mass. 

Peripachymeningitis to Peripapillary: 
see PERI- a, c. 

+ Peripatetian (-7fiin). 04s. Also 6 peri- 
patecian, -etion, -icien, 7-8 -ician, (6 pari- 
patecian, 7 pyripatition). [For *Jeripatetician, 
ad. F. pcripatéticien, f. L. peripatetic-us PErt- 
PATETIC + -2¢7, -IAN.] 

A philosopher of tle Peripatetic school. 

@ 1533 Lp. Derxers Gold, Bh. M. Aurel. (1546) B ij, Peri- 
paticiens, Academiens and Epicuriens. 1559 AvLMER //ar- 
borowe Cjb, Stoickes, Academikes, Paripatecians. ¢ 1590 
Gueene /'y. Lacon xi. 73, 1 will..walk up and down, and 
be a peripatetian and a philosopher of Aristotle’s stamp. 
1631 R. H. Arvaiguon. Whole Creature xii. §1. 108 Any 
Axtome of Aristotle amongst his Pyripatitions, 1753 tr. 
Voltaire's Micromegas 36 An old peripatician lifting up his 
voice, exclaimed...‘ fhe soul is perfection and reason ’. 

b. One who walks or travels about (with play 
on prec. scnse). 

1s98 Br. Hatt Sa¢. v. iit. 33 Yet certes Macha is a 
Platonist, To all, they say, saue who So do not list; Because 
her husband a farre-trafig'd man, Isa profest Peripatecian. 

Peripatetic (peripate'tik), a. and sé. Forms: 
(5 perypatetik), 6 perrepateticke, peripate- 
tycke, 6-7 -tike, -tique, 7-8 -tick, 8- peripatetic. 
[a. F. péripatétique (in 14th c. pery-, Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad. L. pertpatcticus belonging to the peripatetic 
philosophy, a. Gr. mepimarnrieds given to walking 
about, f. mepinarnt-ys one who walks about, f. 
mepi about, around + mareiy to tread, to walk; in 
reference to the custom of Aristotle, who taught 
while walking in a mepimaros or place for walking 
in the Lyceum at Athens.] 

A. aaj. 1. Of or belonging to the school or 
system of philosophy founded by Aristotle, or the 
Anistotelian sect; Aristotelian; held or believed 
by this sect of philosophers. (With capital P.) 

Pp Pp 

1566 Painter Pat. Pleas 1. 63 Phocion a peripatetique 
philosopher. _ 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 57 The Con- 
troversie ‘twixt the Peripatetick and Atomical Philoso- 
pbers. 1751 Jounson Rambler No. 85 ? 13 The old peripa- 
tetick principle, that Nature abhors a Vacuum. 1837 
Wnewett Hist, Induct. Sc. (1857) 1. 193 ‘The mixed Peri- 
patetic and Platonic pbilosophy of the time. 

2. Walking about or from place to place in con- 
nexion with some occupation or calling ; itinerant. 
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Often humorous, with a glance at sense 1. 

1642 Howext For. Trav. (Arb.) 13 Peregrination..may be 
not improperly called a moving Academy or the true Peri- 
patetique Scboole. 1662 S. P. Ace. Latitude Men 15 A 
certain Peripatetick Artificer..came that way, who under- 
took to mend it. 1768 Sterne Sent. Journ. 13. 1812 I. 
Huntin £xaminer 11 May 301/2 A persecuted and peri- 
patetic lady. 183: Cartyte Sart. Res. 1. viii, His Peri- 
patetic habits, favourable to Meditation. 1899 A f/sutt's 
Syst. Med. VII. 258 Peripatetic mountebanks used. .to in- 
clude a goat among their stage properties. 


+b. loosely. Used for pacing up and down in, as 


a gallery or cloister. Ods. 

1631 Bratuwait Whimzies, Exchange-man 31 Entring 
now the long peripatetick gallery, they are encountred with 
volleyes of... questions. . 

c. fig. Of speech: Rambling. rave. 

1865 Dickens J/ut. F7.1. xi, [He] prolonged to the utmost 
stretch of possibility a peripatetic account of an archery 
meeting. 

B. sd. 1. A disciple of Aristotle ; a member of 
the sect of philosophers who held the doctrines of 
Aristotle. 

e1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 47 Oon sect pat er 
namyd [perlypatetiks affermes pat he steigh to be emperien 
heuene yn be semynge of fir. 15s0 Bate Eng. Vot. 1. 81 b, 
The peripatetyckes or natura!ll philosophers of Aristotle's 
secte. 17or tr. Le Clerc's Print. Fathers (1702) 5 The 
School-men, wbo were Peripateticks, explained Divinity by 
Aristotle's Principles. 1830 Mackintosu £¢h, Philos, Wks. 
1846 I. 24 The mediocrity in which the Peripatetics placed 
Virtue. 

2. One who walks about; a traveller; an itinerant 
dealer or trader. (Mostly Azemorous.) 

1617 J. Moore .VWafge Mans Mort. u.iv. 109 The Diuell 
is a Peripateticke,.. alwaies walking and going about, 
seeking wbom he mayensnare. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 376 
Pr It seems the peripatetic who walked before her was a 
watchman in the neighbourhood. 1798 Soutnev in Robberds 
Mem, W. Taylor 1. 221, 1 have a traveller, and 1 am afraid 
I shall want another of these peripatetics. 1864 LoweLL 
Fireside Trav. 195 John and Jonathan are always in a 
hurry when they turn peripatetics. 

3. pl. Journeyings to and fro; movements hither 
and thither. Azzmorous, 

1769 Mrs. Grirritu Delicate Distress 1. 218 (F. Tall). 
181r L. M. Hawkins C'tess & Gertr. 1. 41 You can divine 
their ‘having friends to dinner’ by the white-aproned satel- 
lites of the confectioner, and the preternatural peripatetics 
of pots and kettles. 

Peripatetical (peripatetikal), 2. Now rare. 
[f. L. peripatétic-us (see prec.) + -AL.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or rclating to the Peripa- 
tetic philosophers or their system; also = PERI- 
PATETIC @ 1. Now rare or Obs. 

1569 J. Saxrorp tr. dgvippa's Van. Artes 67h, These doth 
Thoinas of Aquine follow fighting witha peripateticall argu- 
ment. 1570 Dee Math. Pref Aiv, All maner of Philosophie, 
-Academicall, or Peripateticall. a 1688 Cupwortu J/iuut. 
aor we. & (1731) 147 Other Opinion called Peripatetical, 
that asserts the Eduction of Immaterial Forms ont of the 
Power of Matter. 1692 Ray Disc. ii. (732) 70 Unless we 
will grant a peripatetical condensation and rarefaction. 

2. = Peripatetic a. 2. (Mostly Amorous.) 

1633 T. Anyus 2.xrp. 2 Peter iii. 8 He wearies..his inde- 
fatigable solicitor, and makes his peripatetical profession 
tedious to him. 21634 Ranoorrn Pedlar Poems (1652) 32 
A Peripateticall lourny-man that like another Atlas carries 
his heavenly shop on ‘s shoulders. 1854 Fraser's Mav. L. 
345 The British .\ssociation,..the Archazological Institute, 
and the other peripatetical gatherings. 

+b. ? Of the nature of a formal or strutting walk. 

1589 Nasue Pref. Greene's Menaphon (Atb.) 10 Mauing 


starched their beardes most curiouslie. to make a peripa- | 


teticall path into the inner parts of the Citie. 1607 Dekxer 
WWestw, Foe 1.1. Wks. 1873 11. 293 A Constable new chosen 
kept not such a peripateticall gate. 

Hence Peripate'tically adv., in the course of 
walking about or moving on. 

1837 CartyLe /rench Rev. 1. vu. vii, The tall Marquis.. 
looks peripatetically on this scene from under his umbrella. 
1871 Daly News 18 Sept., {He] divided his attention 
between a homely breakfast, consumed peripatetically, the 
despatch of orderlies, and the elaboration of details, 

} Peripatetican. Obs. = PERIPATETIC 5d. 1. 

rgso Avimer ‘arborowe Aijb, Philosophers, as Aca- 
demians, Peripateticans, Stoikes, Epicures. 

+ Peripate‘ticate, v. wonce-wd. [f. PERIPA- 
TETIC + -ATE®; cf. rusticate.| intr. with 4: To 
‘do’ the peripatetic, to walk on foot. 

1793 Soutuey Let. to G. C. Bedford 31 July, I am here 
and there, und everywhere; .. now peripateticating it to 
Cambridge, and now an equestrian in the land of cyder. 

Peripateticism (peripite'tisiz'm). [f. Pert- 
PATETIC + -ISM 2.] 

1. The Peripatetic system of philosophy. 

1661 Gianvite Van, Dogm. xvi. 152 From this stock grew 
School-divinity, which is but Peripateticism ina Theological 
Livery. 1725 Watts ogie ww. ii. § 5 Reading over the 
mere dry definitions and divisions of Scheibler’s Compendium 
of Peripateticism. 1837-9 Hattam //ist. Lit. ni. iti, § 4 
The universities of Altdorf and Helmstadt were the chief 
nurseries of the genuine Peripateticism. 

2. The habit or practice of walking about, or of 
travelling from place to place. (Mostly 2zz/zorovs.) 

1820 Blackw, fag. V111. 92 Fourth-rate drudgery, doomed 
to dwindle. .into unfeed peripateticism in the outer house, 
1859 AMl Year Round No. 6. 133 That sham peripateticism 
that the old traveller affects on board ship. . 

+ Peripate'tism. Ods. rvare—'.  [a. Fs péripa- 
tétisme (1670 tn Iatz.-Darm.), f. Gr. wepemaryr-ns 
one who walks about + -18u.] = prec. I. 


PERIPHERALLY. 


1671 R. Bouun IVind 48 In the more flourishing raign of 
Peripatetisme. . , 

Peripatize (pe‘ripaisiz), v. rare. [f. Gr. 
Tepinat-ctyv to walk about, mepimar-os a walk + -12ZE.] 
intr. To play the peripatetic ; to walk about. 

1641 J. Jounson lcad, Love 4 Here I began to peripatize 
and philosopbate upon the force and efficacie of this passion. 
1843 Lytton Last Bar. 1. vii, The garden, in which..he 
was wont to peripatise. ice 

| Peripatus |, -os (pcripatis, -gs).  [L. peri- 
patus = Gr. wepinaros, f. wepi about + matos way, 
path.] The walk in the Lyceum where Aristotle 
taught; hence ¢raxzsf. the school of Aristotle, or 
Pertpatetic school of philosophy (cf. ‘the Porch’). 

1682 Sir T. Browse Chr. Aor. 1. § 21 Sleep not in tbe 
Dogma’s of the Peripatus, Academy, or’ Porticus. Be a 
moralist of the Mount. 1858 R. A. Vaucuan £ss. §& Rent 
1.5 He sees them walking in the Jer/fatus, or sitting in the 
shady retirement of the exedra. 1867 Lewrs //ist. Philos. 
(ed. 3) I. 280 f{Aristotle] siniply received permission to teach 
in the niorning and evening at the ferspatos,..{of which} 
the shady walks offered facilities to his accustomed habit of 
walking to and fro during the delivery of lectures. 

| Peripatus 2 (péri-patds). Zool. [mod.L., a. 
Gr. wepinaros (one) walking about: see prec.] A 
remarkable genus of Arthropods, constituting the 
family /eripatide (sometimes considered as a 
separate order or class, /’rotrachkeata, held to repre- 
sent a primitive ancestral type of both myriapods 
and insects). The species are worm-like creatures 
with a pair of antennz, a pair of jaws, and numerous 
legs, inhabiting damp places among decaying wood 
and the like, in the West Indies and Central 
Amertca, South Africa, Australasia, and New Zea- 
land. Hence Peri-‘patid, Peripati‘dean, Peri‘- 
patoid ad/s., of, pertaining or allted to Perifatzs. 

The animal was found at St. Vincent by Rev. L. Guilding, 
and described by him under this name in Zovd Frat, 11. 443 
(1826) as a new genus of Mollusca, 

1840 tr. Cuvier's Aninrn Kingd. 397. 1847 CARPENTER 
Zoot. § 839 Lastly, we may mention a very: curions genus 
Feripatus, which is probably to be placed in this order 
[donelide). 1878 Beri. Gegenbaur'’s Comp. Anat. 237 
Peripatus has a simple form of body very similar to that of 
the Annulata, 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anint. Life 522. 

Peripetalous: sec PERI- a. 

| Peripeteia, -tia (peripétoia, -t74). Also 
anglicized as peripety (péri‘p/ti), in 8 -ie. {a. 
Gr. wepiméteca a turn right about, a sudden change, 
esp. that on which the plot of a tragedy hinges, 
f. mepemerns, lit. ‘falling round’, f. wept around + 
stem mert- of minreiv to fall. The form ferzfety is 
ad. F. pcripctie (Vauquelin, 16the.).] A sudden 
cltange of fortune or reverse of circumstances (in a 
tragedy, etc., or, by extension, in the actual course 
of affairs). 

tsgt Ifarinctos Ort. Fur., A pol. Poet. ? vij b, They would 
haue an heroicall Poem (aswell as a ‘lragedie) to be full of 
Peripetia, 1652 Urquuart Jervel Wks. (1834) 230 In the 
peripetia of this drammatical exercitation. 1713 SwirT 
Frenzy J. Dennis Wks. 1755 111. 1. 143 Here is no pers 
fetia, no change of fortnne in the tragedy. 1864 KincsLey 
Rom. & Teut. iv. 119 A strange peripetia for the Amal. 
1877 Mortry Crit. A//se. Ser. 11. 120 It would take a volume 
to follow out all the peripeteias of the drama. 

B. 1753 Adventurer No. 83 P 2 A fable is called complex, 
when it contains both a_ discovery and a peripetie. 1886 
Symonps Nenaiss. [t., Cath. React. (1898) VII. xiv. 256 
Whit peripeties of empire, may we not observe and ponder. 
1904 Sat. Kev. 23 Jan. 107 By no means .. let us have a 
peripety caused by the casual overhearing of something 
in the nick of time. 

Periphacitis, -pharyngeal: see PERI- a, c. 

Peripherad (pért‘fértd), adv. Anat. [f. PEri- 
PHER-Y + -a@: cf. CENTRAD.] To or towards the 


periphery ; outwards, or away from the centre. 

1808 Banctay Jascular Motions 243 Cavities that have 
ducts or passages opening peripherad. /6/:¢. 443 Accessory 
ligaments peripherad of the capsules. 1845 Topp & Bowman 
Phys. Anat. 1. 235 The mental stimulus is propagated no 
‘further peripherad than the point of section. 

Peripheral (péri-féral), a. [f. Gr. mepupep-ns 
(see PERIPHERY) + -AL.] Of, pertaining to, or 
situated in, the periphery; constituting or charac- 
teristic of the circumference or external surface; 
esp. in Anat., etc., of the surface or outward part 
of an organic body, esp. tn peripheral neuritis, 
inflammation of one or more nerves of both sides. 

1808 Barciav Muscular AJotions p. xxi, An aspect .. to- 
wards the circumference of any part, peripheral; and if 
towards its centre, central. 1845 G. E. Day tr. Séson's 
Anim. Chem. 1. 123 The conveyance of arterial blood to the 
peripheral system. 1872 Darwin Emotions i. 35 Reflex 
actions..are due to the excitement of a peripheral nerve. 
1881 Census of Eng. & Wates, Prelin. Rep. p. ix, The 
increase of population {iu London] in the past..decade was 
entitely peripheral. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot.876 The ligulate 
peripheral flowers of Bellis evennis. 1893 Ross & Bury 
Peripheral Neuritis 1 Peripheral neuritis has..a clinical 
and an anatomical aspect. . 

Peri‘pherally, ev. [f. prec. + -tv2.] In 
a peripheral way or position; at or with regard to 
the periphery. : 

1855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) I. 1. vi, 125 The 
feelings called sensations, of which the strong forms are 
peripherally initiated. 1870 Rotteston 4 wim. Life Introd. 
36 The peripherally-placed portions of the organs of special 


PERIPHERE. 


sense. 1884 Bower & Scotr De Bary's Phaner. 304 
Branches..may., anastomose peripherally or internally. 
+Pe'riphere. Ods. vare—. = PEuIPHERY. 

1642 H. More Song of Soul u. iti. 11. xxxix, Sith water in 
a wooden bucket born Doth fit itself unto each periphere. 

Peripheria: sce PERIPHERY. 

Peripherial (perifiorial), a. rave. [f. L. 
peripheri-a PEWPHERY + -aL.] = PERIPHERAL. 

1672-3 Grew Anat. Roots 1. iii. § 28 The Peripherial Lines 
are in some [Roots] more entire Circles, as in Dandelion; in 
others, made up of shorter Chords, as in Potato. 1894 
Geol. Mag. Oct. 438 In a length of 173 mm. along the peri- 
phery [of an ammonite] there are 21 peripherial ribs, which 
are connected with 7 primary ribs. 

Peripherie (perifcrik), 2. [mod. f. L. peri- 
pher-ia + -10 ch. astronomic, philosophic, etc. In 
mod.F. périphérigue (Littré).] Of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of a periphery; = PERIPHERAL. 

1809 Co.eRipGe Friend (1866) 284 xofe, Fiendish guilt 
when it makes itself existential and peripheric. 1835 
Linotey /utrod. Bot, (1848) I, 387 The peripheric swelling 
«quickly constitutes a kind of little utricle. 1870 tr. 
Stricken’s Man. Hum. Histol. xv. (N. Syd. Soc.) 470 The 
peripheric layer of the dentine. 1880 7yrmes 21 Dec. 3/4 
All rapid exercise diminishes the peripheric temperature, 
1888 b. R. Lankestir 4d dv. Sc, (1890) 329 Von Baer ..adopted 
Cuvier's divisions. .as the peripheric, the longitudinal, the 
massive, and the vertebrate types of structure, 

Periphe'rical,¢. [t.as prec.+-aL.] = prec. 

1690 Lrysourn Curs. Math. 321 The Proportion of the 
whole Superficies of a Sphere, to the Quadrat of the Dia- 
metre, 1s the saine with that of the Peripherical Quadrat to 
the whole Superficies. 1835 Linptey /xfrod. Bot, (1848) 1. 
386 A slizht peripherical and continuous swelling is seen. 
1859 Topp Cycl. Auat. V. 441/2 Organs developed upon 
the nerve tubes, between their central aud peripherical 
termination, 

Hence Periphe‘rically adz. 

1850 Leircy tr. C. O. Miller's Anc. Art (ed. 2) § 194 In 
Ravenna there is the church of San Vitale, which is quite 
peripherically built, on an octagonal ground plan. 1869 C, 
Rasacue in Eng, AJeck.17 Dec. 329/2 They gravitate peri 
pherically, .round their planet. 

Peri:pherous, a. xarve~. [f. as PERIPHERAL 
+-ous.] Of the nature of, or forming, a periphery. 

1816 G.S, Faser Orig. Pagan Idol. WN. 240 Exhibiting 
to the eye seven peripherous steps or stages. 

Periphery (péritéri, periféri). Also 4-6 peri- 
ferie; 7 in L. torm periphe'ria. [= OF. fev?- 
Serie, -pherie, ad. late L. peripheria circumference, 
etc., a. Gr. mepipépeta circumference, line round 
a circle, outer surface, deriv. sb. from mepipepys 
moving round, revolving round; f. wepi round 
about + pép-ev to bear, carry: cf. L. cércem-ferens 
bearing or moving round.] 

+1. Each of the layers or strata (lower, middle, 
and upper) of the atmosphere enveloping the earth. 
(= med.L, Zerifer¢a in same sense.) Os, 

1390 Gower Cov. III. 93 This Air in Periferies thre 
Divided is, 

2. The line that forms the boundary, esp. of any 
round or rounded surface. spec. in Geom. The 
circumference of a circle or of any closed curvi- 
linear figure ; also, the sum of the sides of a poly- 
gonal figure ; a perimeter; +} formerly rarely, an 
arc, a section of the circumference (0ds.). Also fig. 

1571 Dicces Paxtom. 1. iii. Qij, The side of the Cone 
augmeuted in halfe the Peripherie of his base. 1589 
Putrennam Eng. Poeste u. xi. (Arb.) 114 The figure Ouall 
.- keeping within one line for his periferie or compasse 
as the rounde, 1660 Barrow Lucid um. xxix, In equal 
circles equal right lines subtend equal peripheries. 1797 
Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) 11. 522/2 A spectator at rest, with- 
out the periphery of the moon’s orbit. 1825 J. Nictiotson 
Operat. Alechanic 667 A locomotive steam-engine does not 
exert the same constant force ou the peripheries of the 
wheels of the carriage, when it moves at different velocities. 
1842 E, Witson Anat. Vade JJ. (ed. 2) 5 In flat bones the 
osseous tissue radiates..from a ceutral point towards the 
periphery. 1858 J. Martineau Sted. Chr. 270 Whose vision 
is bounded by the periphery of a given creed. 

B. 1644 Evetyx Diary 12 Nov., The whole oval peri- 
pheria 2888! palines. 1650 Butwer Axthropoimet. 187 The 
Peripheria of the Breast is two Geometrical foot and two 
inches. 1693 tr. Blancard's Phys, Dict. (ed. 2), Peripheria, 
the Circumference of the Body, or any Entrail thereof. 

b. More generally: ‘Phe external boundary or 


surface of any space or body; something forming 


such a boundary. 

1666 Harvey Word. Angl. xxvi. (1672) 61 Sufficient to 
exterminate noxious humours to the periphery or outward 
parts. 1803 Syp. SmirH H’£s. (1859) 1. 38/1 We possess 
the whole of the sea-coast, and enclose in a periphery the 
unfortunate King of Candia. 1809 W. Invinc Anickerd. 
(1861) 60 Laying his hands on each side of his capacious 
periphery, and rolling his half-closed eyes around. 1841 
Lever C. O'A/aliey xiii, In one instant he became the 
centre toa periphery of kicks: cuffs: pullings, and haulings. 
1879 Catperwoov Mind & Br. ii. 10 The periphery or ex- 
ternal extremities of the system, where there is contact with 
the outer world. 1898 AUdu¢t's Syst. Med. V. 1 The lobules, 
which may be regarded as the pulmonary periphery. 

ce. loosely, A surrounding region, space, or area. 

1759 B. Martin Nav. //ist. Eng. 1. Middlesex 261 Spacious 
Peripheries of Enrichment. 1822-29 Good’s Study Med, 
(ed. 3) IT. 593 Some seem to dissolve. .and hence spread their 
influence through very confined peripheries. 1872tr. /rguicr’s 
ffum, Race i. 49 Throughout the whole periphery of this 
country there exists no identity cither of custoins, language 
or religion. ; Rie 

Periphlebitic, -itis: see PERI: c. 
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Periphractic (perifra’ktik), @. Geom. [mod. 
f. Gr. mepippaxr-os fenced round (f. mepppacaer, 
f. ppacoew to fence) +-1c. (Orig. app. in Ger. by 
Listing.)] Said of a region having one or more 
internal bounding surfaces (or curves, when the 
region is plane) unconnected with the external 
boundary (e.g. a globe with an internal cavity, 
or a circular race-course round an enclosed space), 
so that a closed surface (or line, when the region 
is plane) may be drawn within the region, such 
that it cannot be contracted to a point w.thout 
passing out of the region. (Cf. Cyctic 5.) Hence 
transf. as periphractic numobcr, the number of inde- 
pendent internal boundar.es in such a region. 

1881 Maxweit Electr, § Jagn. 1. 17 When a region 
encloses within itself other regions, it is called a Peri- 
phractic region. /é/d, 24 ‘The most familiar example of a 
periphractic region within which the solenoidal condition is 
satished is the region surrounding a mass aitracting or 
repelling inversely as the square of the distance. /d7a. 23 
The whole number of lines to be drawn to remove the peri- 
phraxy is equal to the periphractic number or the number 
of internal surfaces. 1895 H. Lamp Mydrodynamics 43 
Let us suppose that the region occupied by the irrotationally 
moving fluid is periphractic, i.e, that it is limited internally 
by one or more closed surfaces. 

Periphrase t pe'rifréiz), sb. [a. F. péviphrase 
(1555 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. periphrasis: see 
PERIPHRASIS,] = PERIPHRASTS. 

1589 Purtennam Ene. Poeste 1. vii. (Arb.) 166 Speaking.. 
by periphrase or circumlocution when all might be said in 
a word or two, 1674 Bovir Excell, Theol. 1. iii. 85 The 
same infallible Teacher..imploys the vision of God as an 
emphatical periphrase of felicity. 1727 Pore, etc. Ar? of 
Sinking 88 Periphrase is another great aid to prolixity. 
1866 Geo. E1iot F, fol? ii, Mr. Jermyn had a copious 
supply of words, which often led him into periphrase. 

Periphrase (pe'rfréiz), v.  [a. F. périphrase-r 
(Cotgr. 1611), f. Aériphrase PERIPHRASIs. | 

1. trans. To express by periphrasis. 

1624 Quartes Yoo Pref., I commend to thee heere the 
Historie of Job, in part, Periphrased; in part, Abridged. 
1814 W. Taytor in Monthly Rev. LX XIII. 475 Delille thus 
paraphrases and periphrases the passage, 

2. inir, Yo use circumlocution; to speak or 
write periphrastically. 

1652 GaATAKER Axfinomt, 34 It would be over teadious..to 
be continually paraphrasing or periphrasing of them. 1828 
Wesster, Periphrase, v.i. to use circumlocution. 

Periphrasis (péri-frasis). Pl.-ses (-siz). [a. 
L. Zeriphrasis, a. Gr. mepippacts circumlocution, pe- 
tiphiase, f. weptppa¢ery to express periphrastically, 
f. mept round about, around + page to declare. ] 

1. That figure of speech which consists in ex- 
pressing the meaning of a word, phrase, etc., by 
many or several words instead of by few or one ; 
a roundabout way of speaking, circumlocution. 

1533 More Afol. ix. Wks. 865/1 A fayre fygure,..that is 
I trowe called periphrasis. 1589 PuTTeENHAM Lug, Poesie 
Hi, xviii, (Arb,) 203 Then haue ye the figure Periphrasis, 
.-as when we go about the bush, and will not in one ora 
few words expresse that thing which we desire to haue 
knowen, but do chose rather to do it by many words. 1657-8 
in Burton's Diary (1828) 11. 414 You do not express it but 
by periphrasis and circumlocution. 1759 Sterne Tr. 
Shandy 1.xi, Yorick had no impression but one,.whicb..he 
would usually translate into plain English without any 
periphrasis. 1864 7Aeol. Rev. Mar. 16 Some name is needful 
if we would avoid the loose clumsiness of perpetual peri- 
phrasis. 1880 M¢Cartuy Owx Times IIL xxxii. 60 The 
plain truth may as well be spoken out without periphrasis. 

2. An example or instance of this figure; a 
roundabout phrase. (The pl. feriphrases is not 
distinguished in writing from that of Jertphrase.) 

1579 E. K. Gloss Spenser's Sheph, Cal, Mar. 116 Stouping 
Phebus, is a Periphrasis of the sunne setting. 1612 T. Taytor 
Comin, Titus ii. 9 The Gospel, which by a periphrasis is 
called the doctrine of Christ. a 1638 Meve IV&s. (1672) 6 
Those divine Periphrases or circurlocutions which the 
Lord himself more than once makes of an oly People. 
1690 Locke Hue. Und. 1. xxii. § 7 And instead of either 
of those Names, nse a Periphrasis to make any one under- 
stand their meaning. /é7d. 111. x. § 31 He that hath complex 
Ideas withont Naines for them..is necessitated to use Peri- 
phrases. 1754 SHERLOCK /7sc. (1759) I. xiv. 364 ‘The ex- 
hortation .. 1s only a Periphrasis for Faith. 1855 Reader 


1 Apr. 365/t The Laplanders and Tunguy only speak of | 


the bear and the tiger bya periphrasis, ; 
+b. fg. An amplification, a larger expression. 
a1657 Lovetacr Poems (1864) 205 Till he but one new 
blister is And swells his own periphrasis. @1658 CLEVELAND 
Hecatoimb 100 She, she it is that doth contain all Bliss, And 
makes the World but her Periphrasis. 

Periphrast (pe rifreest). vave. _ [ad. Gr. type 
*mepuppaorys, agent-n. from mepippatev; see prec.] 
One who uses, or renders something by, periphrasis, 

1879 F. Harrison Choice Bis. (1886) 57 Edward Fitzgerald, 
the translator or periphrast of Omar Kayyam. 

Periphrastic (perifrx’stik), a. [ad. Gr. mepr- 
ppastix-ds periphrastic, f. mepeppacer : see PERI- 
PHRAST and -Ic. Cf. F. pdriphrasiigue (16th c. 
in Littié).] Of the nature of, characterized by, or 
involving periphrasis; circumlocutory; roundabout. 

Periphrastic conjugation (in Grammar), a conjugation 
formed by the combination of a simple verb and an auxiliary, 
as distinct from a simple formation fron the verb-stem, 
Periphrastic genitive, an equivalent of the genitive case, 
forined by aid of a preposition, as o/in Eng., ¢e in Fr. 


PERIPLUS. 


1805 H. Tooke Purley 1. 495 They borrowed the whole 
Latin or French words .. instead of using their own peri- 
phrastic idiom. 1826 Scott Woodst. viii, The tongue poured 
forth its periphrastic language in such profusion. 1874 
Saycr he Phitlol. vii, 289 ‘The periphrastic genitive .. 
must be referred to a later period. 1884 H. Swretr Addy. 
Philol, Soe, The periphrastic forms of the English verb, 

t+ Periphra'stical, 2. [See -1cat.] = prec. 

41638 Mepe IV&s. (1672) 54 Periphrastical, but evident 
sense. 1717 Wodrow Corr. (1843) Il. 291 The language is 
become too periphrastical, 

Periphra‘stically, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly 2] 
In a periphrastic manner ; by periphrasis. 

1668 WitkiNns Real Char, u, iv. 67 They may as well be 
expressed Periphiistically here as in all oiher Languages, 
1791 Boswett Fohuson 2t Mar. an. 1776, They [rat»] are thus 
+. periphrasticaily exhibited in his poem ..: ‘Nor with less 
waste the whisker’d vermin race, A couutless clan, despoil 
the lowland cane’, 1865 Pad/ A/all G. 3 Nov. 10 It is im- 
possible to translate the sentence except periphrastically. 

Periphraxy (pe'rifreksi). Geom. [f. late Gr. 
mepippag-ts a fencing round: sce PERIPHRACTIC. ] 
The condition of being periphractic. 

1881 Maxwewr Electr. § Magn. I. 22 [see Peripnractic). 
1895 H. Lamp Hydrodynamics 70 For spaces of two 
dimensions, periphraxy and multiple-connectivity become 
the same thing. 

Periphyll (perifil). Bot. (ad. F. périphylle, 
adj. and sb., f. Gr. wept about + @¥Adoyr leat.] 

1848 Lixptey /nfrod, Lot. (ed. 4) 11. 307 In many plants 
. glands are evidently provided for [secretion]}...M. Trin- 
chinetti,.names them periphylls because they cbiefly occur 
near the periphery [of the leaf}. 


| Periphysis \péri‘fisis). Bot. Also anglicized 
as pe'riphyse. [mod.L., a. Gr, mepipvars, f. mepi 
around + @vos growth. In mod.l. périphyse.] ‘A 
sterile capilliform hyphal branch projecting from 
the wall of the pyrenocarp of certain Fungi, when 
there is no hymenium in the cavity’ (B. D. Jackson 


Gloss Bot, Terms 1900). 

1887 tr. De Lary’s Morphol, Fungi 192. 

Periplasm (pe‘riplez’m). Zot, [mod. (De 
Bary 1881) f. Gr, mepi around + aAdoya anything 
formed : see PLasu.] The portion of the proto- 
plasm in the sexual organs of the Peronosporezx, 
left over after the differentiation of the sexual cells. 

1887 tr. De Bary’s Morphol. Fungi v. 134 The space 
between the oosphere and the wall of the oogoniuin con- 
tinues to be filled with a slighily granular hyaline proto- 
plasm, the Jerif/asin, which may easily be overiooked. 

Periplast (pe‘riplest). vol. [f. Gr. epi 
around + 7Aaar-és formed, moulded. ] 

ta. The intercellular substance or matrix in 
which the organized structures of a tissue are 
embedded (ods.). b. The main substance or body 
of a cell (esp. of a highly organized cell, as an 
ovum), as distinct from the external coating or 
cell-wall and the internal nucleus. ¢. A cell-wall 
or cell-envelope. Hence Peripla‘stic a., of or 


pertaining to the periplast. 

1853 Huxrey in Med.-Chirurg. Rev. Oct. 297 To the 
former .. we shall throughout the present article give the 
name of Perif/ast, or periplastic substance, ..to the latter, 
that of Exdoplast...We regard it as quite certain, that that 
portion which corresponds with the periplast, forins a con- 
tinuous whole through the entire plant. /d7d. 306 The 
periplast..which has hitherto passed under the names of 
cell-wall, contents, and intercellular substance. 1861 J. R. 
Greene Jan, Anti. Kingd., Calent. 35 Its bomogeneous 
periplast [is} traversed in all directions by a complex mesh- 
work of threads, wbich remain quite distinct from the 
endoplasts about which they diverge. 1867 J. MarsHaLL 
Outl. Physiol. 11. 643 Animal cells..in their most complete 
condition, as in the ovum, .-.consist, like a vegetable cell, of 
a cell wall or envelope, the fer?f/ast; of fluid or semi. 
fluid contents, the exdoplast; of a nucleus, and usually of 
one, two, or more zucleoli, 1870 Beate Protop/asi 14 His 
[Huxley's] ‘endoplast ’ and ‘ periplastic substance’ of 1852 
together constitute his ‘protoplasm’ of 1869. 1901 G. N, 
Cavxins Protozoa 113 Klebs (1892) distinguishes two types 
of peripheral structures, the periplasts and outer coats, 
.. The periplasts include all cuticular diflerentiations which 
are a living part of the organism. 

Peripleuritis: see PERI-c. 

|Periplus (pe'riplzs). [L. feriplas (Pliny), 
a. Gr. mepimAous a sailing round, f. mepi around + 
mAédos, mAovs voyage: in I. périple, It., Sp. perip/.] 

1. The action of sailing round, circumnavigation ; 
a voyage (or journey) round a coast-line, etc. ; 
a circuit. b. ¢rasf. Anarrative of sucha voyage. 

1776 R. Cuannter /7av. Greece 221 The harbour of Epi- 
daurus is long. Its periplus or circuit has fifteen stadia, 
1853 De Quincey Aufobiog. Sk. xv. Wks, 1862 XIV. 455 My 
mother now entered upon a fertf/ts, or systematic circum- 
navigation of all England. 1854 THoreau IWal/den (1863) 
319 It is wafted past the site of the fabulous islands of 
Atlantis and the Hesperides, makes the periplus of Hanno. 

b. 1803 W. Tavi.or in Axx. Rev. 1. 438 Many a periplus, 
many an itinerary was published. 1869 Lippett & Sco1r 
Grk. Lex s.Vv. Wepiraoos, Pertplus is the title of several 
geograph. works, still extant, by Scylax, Nearchus, Aga- 
tharchides, Hanno. 1904 W. H. Stevenson in Lug. fist, 
Rev. Jan. 139 xote, This Greek original was made up from 
a periplus from the Pillars of Hercules to Gades. 

2. A manceuvre in ancient Greek naval combats. 

1850 Grote Grecce 11. |x. VII. 448 note, The periplus 
practised by a lighter ship to avoid direct collision against 
aheavier. /d7d. Ixiv. VIII. 234 This diekplus and periplus 
were the special manceuyreseof the Athenian navy. 


PERIPNEUMONIA. 


Peripneumony (peripnizméni), i peri- 
pneumonia (-pnizmdvnia). Path. Now rare 
or Obs. [a. F. péripneumonie (Paré, 16th e.). in 
14the. peripleumonie, ad. L. peripnen-, -pleumonia, 
a. Gr. mepimAevpovia (Hippoer.), later mepenvev- 
povia, f. mepi around, about + mAevywy, later nvev- 
pav lungs: see PNEUMoNIA.] The old name for 
inflammation of the lungs; = PNEUMONIA. 

a. c1sso Liovo Treas. /fealth Avj, A sodeyne laxe 
folowing a pleurysie of a peripneumony [77775fr. peripeunomy] 
is verye peryllouse. 1601 Hottano //:ny I. 167 Excel- 
lent for the pleurisie and Peripnewmony, ¢. the inflamina- 
tion of the lungs. 1698 Frver Ace. £. India & P. 378. 
1752 SHENSTONE Wks. & Lett. (1777) Ill. 19: The peri- 
pneumony under which he laboured..had terminated in an 
adhesion of the lungs to the pleura. 1822-34 Good's Stidy 
Aled. ted. 4) 1. 483 note, Hooping-cough complicated with 
bronchitis or peripneumony. 1879 Cassells Techn. Educ. 
IV. 251/2 His body, by the King’s command, was dissected 
by Harvey, who attributed Parr’s death to peripneumony. 

8. 1603 HoLtano Plutarch's Mor. 745 Yhe malady called 
Peripneumonia, that is to say, the inflammation of the 
lungs. 1710 T, Fetter Pharm, Extemp, 106 A Nitrous 
Draught ..is chiefly prevalent against .. Peripneumonia. 
1876 tr. fd. von Ziemssen's Cycl, Aled. V. 5 Among the 
Greek and Roman writers ‘ Pleuritis’ and ‘ Peripneunionia’ 
comprised the sum of their knowled 2e of this class of diseases, 

Hence Peripneumonic (-mpnik) [Gr. mepimvev- 
povukés] a., pertaining to or affected with pneu- 
monia; sé., a person affeeted with pnenmonia ; 


+ Peripneumo‘nical a. = periprneumonic adj. (obs... 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Peripuexmonical, sick of a Peri- 
pneumony. 1684 tr. Bovet's Merc. Compit. v1. 204 ‘There 
arises every Year a Fever, with a great many Peri- 
pneumonick Syinptoms. /é/d. x1. 386 Shortness of breath, 
and other accidents, such as use to afflict Peripneumonicks, 
1793 Beppors Cousnmp. 133 VPeripneumonic fevers, or 
inflammations of the Inngs. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. 
(ed. 4) 11. 134 Dissections of peripneumonic subjects. 


Peripneustic (peripni#stik), @. Lynton, 
[mod. f. Gr. mepi around, about + mvevorix-cs of or 
fit for breathing, f. stem mvev- of mv€-ev to breathe. ] 
Of inseet-larvee : see quot. 1899. 

1891 A. Laxc Comp. Anat... vi. 482 The tracheal system 
of peripneustic larva: may be modified in various ways by 
adaptation to different nodes of life. 1899 Cambridge Nat. 
fist. V\. 450 Some larvae have stigmata arianged along the 
sides of the body after the fashion normal in Insect-larvae ; 
these are called *peripneustic’. — 

Periportal to -prostatic: see PERTI- a. 

Periproct (pemprekt,. Zool. [f. Gr. acpi 
around + mpwxr-cs the anus.) That part of the 
perisome or body-wall of an eechinoderm which 
surrounds the anus: opp. to PERISTOME. 

1877 Huxtey Anat. Inv. Anim. ix. 569 In Echinus, the 
apical extremities of the ambulacra abut upon the five 
smaller of the ten single plates which surround the periproct. 

So Peripro‘ctic, Peripro‘ctous adjs., surround- 
ing the anus; pertaining to the periproet; Peri- 
proctitis, inflainmation of the connective tissue 


about the anus; hence Periprocti‘tic a. 

1877 tr. Ziemssen’s Cycl, Med. VAI. 377 During the course 
of the periproctitis. /é//., The periproctitic exudation is 
occasionally absorbed. 1890 DBitttncs Nat. Aled. Dict., 
Periproctic. 

Peri‘pter,-ere. ? Oés. Arch. [a.F. périptere 
(1559 in Hlatz.-Darm.), ad. med.L. pertplteron 
(Vitruy.), a. Gr. wepinrepoy, neuter of mepinrepos 
winged about, f. mepi about + mrepéy wing.] A 
peripteral building. So || Peripteros, Peri-ptery. 

1696 Puittres (ed. 5), Pertfter, a sort of Temple, which 
had Pillars ou all the Four quarters (ed. 1706 Peripteron or 
Periptere). 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Periftere, in 
Architecture, ts a Place encompassed round with Columns. 
1760 Rarer in PArl, Trans. LI. 799 Vemples of this form 
were usually peripteres..as the two temples of Vesta. 1823 
P. Nicuotson Pract. Buitd. 590. 1826 Evcmes Dict. Fine 
Arts, Periptery, an edifice or temple environed.. by a 
range of insulated columns. if 

Peripteral (péri:ptéral), 2. [fas pree.+-av.] 
Having a single peristyle or row of pillars sur- 
rounding it, as an aneient Greek temple. 

1826 Evmes Dict. Fine Arts, Peripteral, .. having 
columns all round. According to Vitrnvius, the fourth 
order oftemples. 1845 Forv //andbk. Spain vu. 529 It was 
peripteral, with fluted granite pillars and Corinthian capitals. 
1846 Extis A/gin Maré. 1.324 peripteral hexastyle temple. 

Peripylephlebitis, -renal, -salpingitis, 
etc. : ste PERI- a, ec. 

Perisare (perisask). Zoo/. [f. Gr. mepi around 
+ odp{, oapk-a flesh, as if from a Gr. *mepraapmor 
(ef. pericarp-ium) . cf. Gr. mepicapxos surrounded 
by flesh.} The horny or ehitinous ease investing 
the ccenosare in some IIydrozoa. Hence Peri- 
sa‘rcal, Perisa’rcous aa/s., pertaining to or con- 
sisting of the perisarc. 

1871 ALLMAN Monogr. Gymnoblastic Hydrotds \. p. xiv, 
Perisarc. .. he unorganized chitinous excretion by which 
the soft parts are to a greater or less extent invested. 1877 
Nuxtey Avat, Inv, Anim. iii, 133 It obviously answers 
to the perisarc of a Tubularian, and its presence in the 
embryo of the Hydra, in which no perisarc is developed by 
the adult, suggests fetc.}. 1888 Rot.eston & Jackson 
Anim. Life 245 The hydranthsare lodged in perisarcal cups 
or hydrothece (=calycles). [bid., Vhis hydrophyton con- 
sists of the cocnosarc..and its perisarcal investment. 

| Perisaturnium (pe-rijsitunidm).  Asir. 
{mod.L., f. Peri- + Salurnius Saturn, after peri- 


703 


Jovium PERIIOVE, perthelium PERIRELION.] That 
point in the orbit of any one of Saturn’s satellites 


at which it is nearest to Saturn. 

1838 Penny Cycl, X1. 399/2 The rate of progression of the 
perisaturnium of any satellite. 1867-77 G. F, Cuampers 
Astron, 1. xiii. 152 The longitude of the peri-saturnium. 
1878 NEWCOMB Pop. Astron. 536. 

Perische, obs. form of Perisu, PIERCE. 

Periscian (peri’sian, -fian), @. and sé. [f. L. 
Periscii, a, Gr. Mepiomiot (see next) + -AN: ef. F. 
periscien (1556 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

a. adj. Of or pertaining to the Periseii (in quot. 
Jig.) 0. sh. (in pl.) = PERISCII. 

1594 R. Asutey tr. Loys le Roy gb, Periscians are they 
which haue their shadowes round about thei in form of 
milstones. 1616 IutLoKaR Eng. E-xpos., Perisctans, people 
dwelling so neere either of the two Poles, that their shadowes 
goe round about them like a wheele. 1682 Sir T. Browne 
Chr, Mor. wn. § 11 In every cline we are in a periscian 
State, and with our Light, our Shadow and Darkness walk 
about us, 1715 tr. Gregory's Astron, 1. 209 The Inhabitants 
of these Zones..are called Periscians, because the shadow 
(the Sun not setting) moves round ahout them. 

| Periscii (périvsi,ai, -i*fijai), sd. 27. [med.L., 
a. Gr, mepioncot, pl. of mepiakios throwing a shadow 
all round, f. wept around + oma shadow.] Those 
who dwell within the polar eireles, whose shadows 
revolve around them as the sun moves around the 


heavens on a summer day. 

1625 N. Carrenter Geog. Del. i. x. (1635) 227, 1652-62 
Hyun Cosmogr. Introd. (1674) 20/1 Periscii are such as 
dwell beyond the Polar Circles,. .because their shadows are 
on all sides of them. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Sechn.t. 

Periscope ipe'riskoup). [f. Gr.type *episxon-os 
looking round, a looker round (cf. xardoxomos), f. 
mept around + gxomds look, gkorety to look.] 

I. 1. A ‘look round’; a general or compre- 
hensive view, a survey. vare—!” 

1822-34 Good's Stndy Med. (ed. 4) 1. 643 The following 
passage, in which he [Dr. Ferguson} is taking a medical 
periscope of the island of Antigua. : 

II. 2. Name of a variety of photographie object- 
glass. 

1865 Athenznm 4 Nov. 617/1 Steinhcil’s periscope, a new 
photographic object-glass. 1890 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. 
UT. 129 Why the many styles of objectives..? ‘Orthoscope, 
Tachyscope, Euryscope, Platyscope, Periscope.’ 

3. An apparatus used in a submarine boat, for 
obtaining a view of objects above the water by 
a system of mirrors. 

1899 Westin. Gaz. 17 Jan. 5/2 Various experiments are 
being carried out in order to provide these vessels with 
‘eyes’, and notably with an apparatus known as the peri- 
scope, which is hased o: the principle of the dark room in 
photography, and which, by ineaus of a tube, can be raised 
to the surface of the water. rgoz A. S. Iurn in 19th Cent. 
Feb. 226 The use of what 1s known as the periscope. 
This. .by a system of mirrors carries to the officer below a 
reflection of what is occurring above. 

Periscopic (periskg:pik), a. [f. as pree. + -1¢: 
cf. delescoftc. In mod.k. périscopigue.} Enabling 
one to see distinetly for some distance around the 
axis of vision: applied to a lens or eye-glass so 
formed as to give a wide field of view; also to 
eoneavo-eonrvex lenses. 

1804 Wottasto~ in Nicholson's Frnd. VV. 241 Experi- 
ment proving the Advantage of Periscopic Spectacles. 1812 
— in Ail. Trans, 370 On a Periscopic Camera Obscura and 
Microscope. 1822 Imison Sc. 6 Art 1. 461 These glasses 
are called Becreepe spectacles, from their affording the 
opportunity of looking round. 1875 Kwicut Dict, AVech. 
1668/2 Dr. Wollaston’s periscopic lens for microscopes had 
two plano-convex lenses ground to the same radius, and 
between their plane surfaces a thin plate of metal with a 
circular aperture. 1899 Cacney Jaksch's Clin. Diagn. x. 
(ed. 4) 434 The periscopic eye-pieces..are very excellent. 

So Perisco‘pical a. = pree. 

@ 1846 Eclec. Nev. cited by Worcester. 

Periscopism (pe'riskopi:z'm). [fas Periscorr 

+ -1sm.] ‘The capacity of seeing all round, or 
over a wide field of vision, without moving the 
eye; the faenlty of periscopic vision, 
_ 1877 Nature 21 June 151/1 The purpose of the structure 
is to give periscopisin to the eye. 1881 Le Conte Sig/t 1. ii. 
37 This defect of a homogeneous lens, Dr. Hermann shows, 
isentirely corrected by the peculiar structureofthe crystalline 
[lens}; therefore this structure confers on the eye thecapacity 
of seeing distinctly over a wide field, without changing the 
Position of the point of sight. This capacity he calls peri- 
scopism. /éfd. iii. 76 In the lower animals. .in which peri- 
Scopism ts so tmportant. : 

Perish (pe‘riJ), v. Forms: a. 3-5 periss-en, 
GB “i, 4 -¥), 4-5 perisse, 4-6 peris, (-ys(e, 4 
perijs, 5 Sc. perice, 5-6 perise), 6 Sc. periss, 
(-eis, perreis(s). 8. 4-5 perisch-en, (4 -i, 
perriche-n, 4-5 periche-n), 4-6 perisch(e,-isshe, 
-ysshe, (-ysch(e,-issche, 4-5 -yssche, 6 -iszshe, 
Sc. perrisch), 4-6 perishe, (-ysh(e, 5 -esch(e, 6 
-esh, -essh, pearishe), 4-7 perisch, 6- perish. 
. 4-5 pers-en, -i, persh(en, persch(e, perch(yn. 
6. 4 paris, 5 -ische, -ysche, 6 -ich, 9 zorth. dial, 
par(rjish. (ME. a, OF. feviss-, lengthened stem 
of ferir to perish, =Pr. perir, It. pertve:—L. perire 
to pass away entirely, come to nothing, be lost or 
destroyed, lose one’s life, ete., f. PER- 3 + fre to go.] 

1. intr. To come toa violent, sudden, or untimely 


PERISH. 


end; to snffer destruction; to lose its life, eease to 
exist, be eut off. (Chiefly of living beings.) 

c1250 O. Kent. Scrm.in O. £. Alise. 32 Hise deciples.. 
seiden to him, lord saue us, for we peiisset(h}. 1297 R. 
Grove. (Rolls) 6936 Pat ich mote poru pis fure Brenne bi 
nebe & perissy [v. 27. persi, perischi, perisshe}, a@ 1300 
Cursor Af, 20049 Womman sal peris o na barn, Ne nan wit 
mischiue be forfarn, 1340-70 Alex. § Dind. 452 For pei 
pat sailen on be see..perichen ful ofte. 1382 Wvcur Luke 
xv. 17 Forsothe I perische here thur3 hungir. ¢ 1475 Kaaf 
Cotlzear 20 \n point thay war to parische. 1484 CaxTon 
Fables of AZsop v. viii, The mooste parte of the corne.. 
perysshed that same yere by cause of the grete rayne that 
felle. @1533 Lp. Berxers //von lit, 158 The shyppe.. 
pereshyd, and all my company. 1525 CovEROALE 2 Aings 
ix. 8 That all the house of Achab maye periszshe. 1542-3 
cict 34.4 35 Hen. Vili,c. 8 § 1 Many rotte, and perishe to 
deathe for lacke of helpe of surgery. 1671 Mul.ton Samson 
676 The common rout, That..Grow up and perish as the 
summer flie. 1719 De For Crusoe 1. vi, I was ready to perish 
for Thirst. 1776 Paint Comm. Sense (1791) 7 [To] disable 
him from living, and reduce him to a state in which he might 
rather be said to perish than to die. 1793 Smeaton Edy- 
stone L, Contents p. vii, The Lighthouse and all therein 
perished. 1829 Soutney Sir 7. More \1. 288 In danger of 
erishing with hunger. 1836 W. Irvine Astoria WI. 252 
Vho. .lingered in the wilderness to perish by the hands of 
savages. 1865 Trotiore Belton Est. i. 1 His son Charles 
was now dead,—had perished by his own hand, 


b. (Chiefly Z%co/.) To ineur spiritual death, be 
lost. Ofanation or community: To suffer moral 


or spiritual ruin. 

c1250 O. Kent. Serm. in O. E. Afisc. 33 Sigge we to him, 
lord sauue us pet we ne perissi. @ 1325 Athanasian Creed 
2in Prose Psalter 193 Pe which [faith] bot 3if ichon kepe 
hole & nou3t de-fouled, wyp-outen drede he shal peris wyp- 
outen ende (1548-9 Bs. Com. Prayer without doubt he shal 
perishe euerlastingly]. ¢ 1380 Wyci.iF Js. (1880) 370 3if be 
gospel is hid, it ts hid to hem pat perschen [1382 2 Cor. 
Iv. 3 perischen]. 1562 Win3eT Cert, Tractatss i. Wks. 
(S.T.S.) I. 6 He .. sall require the blude oute of 3our 
handis of the smallaste ane that sall perise throw Sour 
negligence. 1644 Mitton Educ. 1 The reforming of Educa- 
tion..for the want whereof this nation perishes. 1781 
CowrerR E.afost. 95 When nations are to perish jn their sins, 
‘Tis in the church the leprosy begins, 1782 Priestley 
Corrupt. Chr 1. ut. 295 Jerom..thought that no christian 
would finally perish. 1856 Ruskin J/od. Paint. 1V.v 
v. § 4 Knowledge is good..yet man perished in seeking 
knowledge. 

ec. Of things material: sfcc. (2\ as opposed to 
things spiritual or eternal; (4) as the effeet of 
decay or exposure to destrnctive conditions ; (c) to 
be lost, wasted, or squandered. 

1375 Se. Leg. Saints xvi. (A/agdalena) 76 Bot martha, 
pat was rycht wyse, Wald nocht thole pare landis perice, 
Lot bathe par partis wysly steryt. 1382 Wvc1ir Fos vi. 12 
He seide to his disciplis, Gedare 3e the relyfs that ben left, 
that thei perischen not: /é/d. 27 Worche ye not mete that 
perischith. ¢1400 Aude St. Lenet 1455 \\ be vessel of be 
abhay Aw hir to 3eme in right aray, So pat non perise ne be 
lorn. 1434 Misyx Jending of 1.ife ii. 108 Qwhy 3ernis pou 
with greie desire bingis pat sall perys? 1533 Gau Aicht 
Vay 36 The kingis of the vardil ar vntit with olie quhilk 
perisis, 1857 Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art ii. (1863) 120 Giotto's 
frescos at Assisi are pertshing .. for want of decent care. 
1885 C. G. W. Lock Workshop Receipts Ser. wv. 210/2 The 
joints are apt to ‘perish’ by the action of the acids. 

d. Of things immaterial: To eome to an end, 
pass away. 

a1300 Cursor A/. 8789 Sir king .. we dut vr dede Sal 
perijs. a1325 Prose Psalter x\{i]. 5 He shalle dien, and 
his name shal peris. 1432-50 tr. //égden (Rolls) V. 281 
Valentinianus themperour. .dredenge Accius..causede hym 
to be sleyne at Cartago, with whom the fortune of the 
Weste pereschede. 1567 Gude & Godlie B.(S.T.S.) 88 Saif 
vs, gude Lord, and succour send, For perysit is halynes. 
1763 J. Brown Poctry & Aldus. v. 78 Bards of ancient 
Greece, whose Songs have perished in the Wreck of Time. 
1856 STANLEY Stuart & Pad. vi. (1858) 271 The Pheenician 
power which the Prophets denounced, has entirely perished, 

e. In imprecations. 

1526 Tinoace Acts viii. 20 Perish thou and thy money 
togedder. 1599 Suaxs. //en. I’, 1v. ili. 72 Perish the man, 
whose mind is backward now. 1717 Pore Elegy Un/fort. 
Lady 45 So perish all, whose breast ne'er Icarn'd to glow 
For others good, or melt at others woe. 1773 GoLpsm. 
Stoops to Cong. \t, Perish the baubles! Your person is all 
I desire. 1810 Scott Lady of L. u. xxxiv, Perish my name, 
if aught afford Its chieftain safety save his sword. 

2. In fa. pple. with the auxiliary Je, expressing 
the resulting state (as with OF. perir). Now 
chiefly said of the effect of exposure to weather, 
cold, hunger, ete.: ef. re, 3d, f. 

The formal correspondence of this to the passive of a 
transitive verb led ¢ 1400 to the transitive use of the simple 
tenses (sense 3), which has not been developed in French. 
(Some of these may be taken as passive of 3.) ‘ 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 4648 Pe relikes nolde hii no3t bileue 
-. Vor raber hii wolde ymartred be pan hii yperissed were. 
¢1380 Wycuir Se?. Wks. 11. 70 Pis sone of myn was deed, 
and is quykened azen, and he was perished [1382 Luke xv. 
24 he perischide}, andis founden, 1389in Ang. Gedds (1870) 
117 If he dey, yat is for to say, if he be periched be water 
or be lond. 1474 Caxton Chesse 75 A shyppe is soon 
perisshed and lost hy a litil tempest. 1531 Exvot Gov. 1. 
xvii, Nothinge was perisshed sauue a litle bagage. 1545 
Raynotp Byrth Mankynde 79 Yf the matrice be perysshed 
or otherwyse viciate. 1577-87 Hotnsuep Chron, II. 
1185/1 ‘Ihe spire of the steeple was so perished that not 
long after the same was taken downe. 1640-1 A trkeudbr, 
War-Comm, Alin. Bk. (1855) 76 The poore sogers are almost 
perisched .. for want of schoes and clothes. 1667 Ww 000 
Life (O.H.S.) UL. 113 [Laid] in a by-place expos'd to 
weather, and thereby are much perish’d, and become not 
legible. 1795 Burke Scarcity Wks. VII. 410 Several farmers 


PERISH. 


«cut the green kaulm as fodder for tbe cattle, then perished 
for want of food in that dry and burning sumimer. 1845 Mrs. 
Cartyce Lezt. 1. 313 We were all perisbed with cold. 1895 
Times (weekly ed.) 23 Aug. 675/4 ‘he rope was perished 
and should never have been used for the work. 

3. trans. To bring to destruction, destroy; to 
put to death, kill (a person, etc.), wreck (a ship, 
building, etc.). Ods. or arch. (exc. as in d). 

¢€1400 26 Pol. Poems 131 These ben myn enemyes, lord, 
echone, Euer aboute to perysshe me. c1400 Desir. Troy 
11360 Thies wicked men bothe Haue purpust bom plainly 
to perisshe our londes, 1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) I. 145 
The dogges..be so greete and feerse that thei .. peresche 
lyones. 1549 WriotHesLey C/vox. 23 Apr. (Camden) If. 10 
A fire at Broken wherfe..brent and perished aboue six 
howses. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea xi. (Hakl. Soc.) 
294 Anotaer [wound] through the arme, perishing the bone, 
and cutting the sinewes. 1632 LitHcow 7/7av. vil. 355 
Their Burser .. had almost perished his owne life. 179° 
Burns Tam o Shanter 168 For mony a beast to dead she 
sbot, And perish’d mony a bonie boat. @1845 Hoop The 
Mary vii, Many foul blights Perish’d his hardwon gains, 

+ b. To destroy spiritually ; to ruin morally. 

1440 Alph. Tales 106 He had so many thoghtis of syn 
in his mynde bat be was like to be perisshid berwith. 1490 
Caxton Eneydos xxiti. 86 In my priue closet, where I was 
perisshed. 1555 Bonner Howetlivs ii. 11 When we were 
peryshed he saved vs. 1750 S¢udent I. 299 Wishing God 
to perish his body and soul, if ever he appear’d on the 
scaffold to do the act or lift up his hand against him. 

ec. To lose (a possession) ; to waste, squander 
(property, etc.) Zo perish the pack, to spend all 
one has. Now only da/. and Sc. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 7614 To put hom in perell to perysshe 
perelyues. a@x600 in Hakluyt's Voy. U1. 845 This night we 
perisbed our maine tressletrees. 1638 Forp Fusacres ww. i, 
If you have not perish’d all your reason. ¢c1656 BRAMHALL 
Replic. vi. 235 If a Merchant doe reckon only the price 
which his coinmodity cost him beyond Sea,..he will soon 
perisb his Pack. 1691 J. Witson Belphegor 1. ii, One..that 
has perish’d his own Fortune, to save the Publick. 1822 
Gat Sir A. lWylte xciii, Her son perished the pack, and 
they say has spoused his fortune and gone to Indy. 

d. With material object: To destroy, cause to 
decay; esp. as the result of exposure to weather or 


injurious conditions. (See also 2.) 

1547 Boorpe /ntrod. Kuovwl, i. (1870) 121 There is no 
wynde nor wether that dothe hurte or peryshe them, 1613 
Fiercuer, etc. Honest Max's Fort, 1. ii, His wants And 
miseries have perish'd his good face. 1778 [W. MarsHatr} 
Minutes Agric. 28 Jan. an. 1775, Will the frost perish the 
exposed fibres ? F 

+e. With immaterial object: To destroy, do 
away with, put an end to. Ods. 

@1300 Cursor Af, 22250 O rome Imparre pe dignite Ne 
mai na wai al perist be. 1470-85 Matory Arthur xvu. ix. 
703 In suche a maner entred the sone of god in the wombe 
of a mayd mary whos vyrgynyte ne was perysshed ne hurte. 
1509 BarcLay Shyp of Folys (1874) 11. 255 We coueyte nat 
to perysshe theyr fame in any wyse. 1593 Bitson Govt. 
Christ's Ch. xit. 265 The generall rage of ignorance and 
oblivion, that hath .. perished the best writers before our 
times. 1628 FecrtuHam Nesolves 1. {1.] ii, The best way to 
perish discontentments. 1643 STEER tr. xp. Chyrurg. xiii. 
48 Tbat they grow not..to a pin and webbe, or else cleane 
perish tbe sigbt. ‘ 

f. Said of the effect of cold, hunger, or priva- 
tion, in withering or shrivelling up, or reducing 
to a moribund condition. Now chiefly dad. 

1719 De For Crusoe u. i, Rains and Cold..benumb and 
perish their limbs. 1867 Baker Vile Trrbut, iii. 61 The 
extreme heat of tbe sun and simoon perishes all vegetation, 
iMod. dial. (Essex) Tbe want of sleep perished me. 

Perish, sé. vare—'. [f. prec. vb.] The act of 
perishing: in phr. sfox the perish, on the point 
or in process of perishing. (Cf. ov the wae.) 

1825 Cospett Kur. Rides (1830) 1. 319 Everything seems 
upon the perish. 

Perish, -e, obs. forms of PIERCE. 

Perishability (perifabi-liti). rare. 
see -ITY.] Perishableness. 

1811 SHELLEY in Dowden Zz/ (1886) I. iv. 133 Inquiries 
into our intellect, its eternity or perishability. 1847 Lewes 
Hist. Philos. (1857) 61 The mutability and perishability of 
all individual things. 

Perishable (pe‘rifab’l), a. (sd.) [f. PERIsH v, 
+-ABLE; cf, F. périssaéble (¢ 1400 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Liable to perish; subject to destruction, decay, 
or death ; esf. naturally subject to speedy decay, 
as organic substances, minerals which rapidly 
weather or become decomposed, and the like. 

1611 Cotcr., Pervissable, perishable. 1648 J. Goonwin 
VYoungling Elder 33 All books whatsoever are perishable. 
a 1687 Petty Pol. Arvith. (1690) 18 Silver, Gold, and Jewels, 
.. are not perishable, nor so mutable as other Commodities. 
1776 Apam Sauiti HW, N.1. xi. (1869) I. 238 Of all the pro- 
ductions of land, milk is perhaps the most perishable. 1790 
Cowrer Adawz ww. vii, Vhou perishable flesh and form of 
clay. 1839 Murcnison Srdur. Syst. 1. xxvii. 341 Non-mica- 
ceous perishable shale. 1849 Hutes Friends m2 C. (1851) U1. 
185 Systeins, constitutions, and the like are perishable things. 
1862 Pickens Lett. (1880) II. 172 It is not made of a perish- 
able material. ; 

2. a. absol. quasi-sb. The perishable, that which 
is perishable or transitory. 

1821 Byron Heav. & Earth i. 28 Were I the Seraph, And 
he the perishable. 1843 J. Martineau Chr. Life (1867) 10 
It is the Immortal against the Perishable. a@ 1854 H. Reep 
Lect. Eng. Lit. it. (1878) 61 In the elder literature, the 
perishable has passed away. 


b. sé. pl. Things liable to decay: said chiefly 
of food-stuffs in transit. 


[f. next: 


| 


| 
| 
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1742 Ricuarpson Corr. (1804) 1. 83 The fall of the leaves 
fills the pools, the ponds, and the dikes. .with particles, and 
antmalcula, and perishables, of vegetable as well as aniinal 
nature. 1807 Moore A/er. (1853) I. 224 Recollections are 
too like the other perishables of this world. 1880 MuirHeap 
Gaius \1. §64 A procurator may alienate perishables belong- 
ing to his principal. 1895 Spectator 26 Oct. 553/2 Perishables 
like fish and flowers. 

Hence Pe'rishably adv., in a perishable manner, 
by being perishable. 

1891 Gd. Words Aug. 519 So strange it seems to me Beauty 
should perishably find its close. 

Perishableness (pe'rifab’Inés).  [f. prec. + 

-nrss.] The quality of being perishable. 
_ 1690 Locke Goud. uu. v, §48 Supposing .. nothing in the 
island, cither because of its commonness, or perishableness, 
fit to supply the place of money. 1825 Mew Monthly Mag. 
XVI. 479 A deep and melancholy sense of the perishableness 
of the noblest qualities. 1852 Lewis Methods Odbserv. 
Politics 1. 221 They [written memorials} have a monumental 
character as opposed to the perishableness of mere speech. 

Perished (pevrifi), pf. a. [f. PeRIsH v. + 
-ED!,] That has perished, in the senses of the 
vb. ; decayed, wasted; dead or bronght to the 
point of death with cold or privation. 

1538 Etvot, Perdrtus .., loste, perysshed, withoute _re- 
Couerie, out of bope. 1579 Lancuam Gard. Health 587 The 
leaues & root boyled in water and Hony, & drunke, healeth 
tbe perished lungs. 1685 Loud. Gaz. No. 1998/4 A brown 
bay Mare above 14 hands high, ..a little pert in her Wind. 
1757 W. THompson &. VV. Advoc. 46 It is no longer a 
Wonder, such perished Stores should be bougbt up. 1823 
Gatt Gilhaize UL. xxix. 282 The mourning women, and the 
perished child in the arms. 1883 A. Lane in Contemp. Rev, 
Dec. 842 The perished plays of Sophocles and Aschylus 
might any day be brought to light. 1888 ‘RK. Botprewoop’ 
Rebbery under Arms xii, ‘Dining at the camp!’ says 
Aileen, looking regularly perished. 

Perishen,-oner, obs. ff. PARISHEN, PARISHIONER. 

Perisher. [f. Perisn v.+-rr1.] That which 
perishes or destroys, s/azg. An extreme (of any 
course of action); a ‘plunger’; also applied to 
persons as a term of contempt. 

1888 ‘R. Botprewoop’ Kobbery under Arms xli, He.. 
went tn an awful perisher—took a month to it. and was 
never sober day or night the whole time. 1896 /d/er Mar. 
282/1 ‘Those perishers in the gallery didn’t know anytbing 
about Shakespeare. 

Perishing, v4/. st. [f. Perisu v. + -Inc}.] 
The action of the vb. PERISH: a. A going to de- 
struction, suffering death; +b. A destroying, 
causing destruction (0és.). 

a& 21340 Hampote Psalter xiii. 4 Ikan is cause of ober 
perischynge. 1382 Wycue £ze%. xxviii. 8 Thou sbalt die in 
the perishynge of slayn men. 1643 Mitton Divorce xiii. 
(1851) 54 Who shall answer for the perishing of all those 
souls? 1768-74 Tucker Zé Wat. (1834) I. 640 Painful perish- 
ings by fire. 1864 Skeat Uhdanud’s Poems 74 Feuds and 
traitorous deeds And perishing of precious seeds. 

b. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 11986 Haue pytie..of this pure 
maidon; Put hir in some place fro perisshyng of hondes. 
1523 Fitzuers. usd. § 62 Se the knyfe go no deper than 
the thycknes of the bone for perysshynge of the brayne. 
1690 Locke Govt. 1. v. § 46 The exceeding of the bounds of 
bis just property. .the perishing of anytbing uselessl y. 

Perishing (perrifin), pf/.a. [f. as prec. + 
-InG2.] That perishes. 

1. That goes to destruction; that passes out of 
existence, or suffers decay, dissolution, or death, 

c1450 tr. De fututatione 1.1. 2 To seke perisbyng ryches 
and to truste in hem is vanite. 1663 Gerpier Counsel diva, 
The perishing Buildings of Mortalls. 1710 Swirt Tatler 
No. 230 p10 All new affected Modes of Speech..are tbe 
first perishing Parts in any Language. 1844 Wituis Psyche 
36 Tbe glory of the human form Is but a perishing thing. 

2. That causes destruction or death; deadly : 
said of cold, privation, or the like. 

wq2z tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 246 The colde, and 
moistnesse, wych is perissynge and contrarie to the lyfe. 
1634 Rainpow Labour (1635) 22 It cannot be said to be 
causally perishing. 1813 T. Bussy tr. Lucretius v. Commu. 
p. vi, Destroyed by..the perisbing power of frost. 1893 
Eart Dunmore Pamirs 11. 138 A night of perishing cold. 

Hence Pe'rishingly adv., so as to cause to 
perish; deadly. 

1698 Fryer Acc. £. /udia & P. 298 Perishingly cold witb 
frosty Winds. 1876 Ssites Se. Natur, vi. (ed. 4) 97 These 
sleeping. places were perishingly cold. 

Pe'rishment. Now da/, [f. PerIsH 7. + 
-MENT. Cf. F. périssement (16th c. in Littré).] 
+a. Destruction, damage, loss. Oés. b. dial, 
‘Starvation’ by cold. 

1548 Upatt, etc. Erasm. Par. Fohn xii. 84 To bestowe 
life is no perishemente but auantage. a@ 1549 Latimer Lez. 
in Foxe A. & M. (1583) 1755 Lustices that be to mucb natural], 
to theyr owne perishment botb Body and Soule. 1822 
Bewick Jem. ix. 116 Before she had waded through it, she 
got very wet and a ferishiment of cold. 1855 Rozinson 
Wi hithy Gloss., a Pertshment, a severe cold. 

Perisome (pe‘risoum). Zoo/. Also perisom; 
also in L. form perisoma (periséu-ma). [= mod. 
I, périsome, and mod.L. ferisdma, f. Gr. mepi 
about + o@pua body.] The integument or body- 
wall of an echinoderm, upon which the external 
calcareous skeleton is developed. Hence Peri- 
so'mal, Perisoma‘tic, Periso’mial adjs., of or 
pertaining to the perisome. 

1872 NicHotson Palvont. 102 The class Echinodermata .. 
is distinguished by the fact that the external envelope of 
the body (‘ perisome ’) has the power of secreting calcareous 


PERISSODACTYL. 


matter to a greater or less extent. 1877 Huxtey A zat. Inv. 
Anim, viii. 513 ‘Ube genus Stylifer, which infests Star-fishes 


and Sea-urchins, sometimes imbedding itself in the perisoma. 


1877 W. Tuomson Voy. Challenger I. iil. 172 The perisom 
is divided into four muscular bands. 1877 Huxtey Azat. 
Inv. Anim, ix. 594 Portions of the perisomatic skeleton of 
the aboral region. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Perisomal,..Peri= 
somatic,..Perisomial | 

Perisperm (perispdim). Bot. [ad. F. Aéri- 
sperme ad, mod.L. perisperm-um (Jussieu 1789), 
{. Gr. mepi around + onépya seed.) The mass of 
nutritive tissue or ‘albumen’ outside the embryo-sac 
in some seeds (distinguished from the exdosperm 
within the embryo-sac); also, the tissue of the 
nucellus, which sometimes persists in the ripe seed 
(Brongniart 1827). Formerly used for the ‘ albu- 
men ’ generally; also for the ¢esta or integument 
of the seed (Richard 1808). 

1819 Linney tr. Richard's Obsero. Fruits & Sceds 84 
Endosperm ;.. Jussieu called it Perisperm; Gartner Albu- 
mer, 1835 Hexstow Descr. & Phys. Bot. § 269 In many 
cases this nutriment, or ‘amnios’,..is not wholly absorbed 
by tbe ripening ovule; and it ultimately becomes the ‘albu- 
men’ or ‘perisperm’ of the seed, aud is then farinaceous, 
hard, or oily. 1852 Tu. Ross Hzimboldt's Trav. 1. vi. 214 
The horned perisperm of the coffee-tree. 1885 GoopaLe 
Phystol, Bot. (1892) 437 The food within the developing 
embryo sac is ternied endosperm; if around it, perisperm. 

Hence Perispe'rmal, Perispe‘rmic adjs., per- 
taining to, or having, a perisperm. 

1819 Lixptey tr. Richard's Obs. 23 The origin of tbe 
perispermic vessels. 1866 Treas. Bot., Perispernzic..fur- 
nished witb albumen, 1876 Hartey Jfat, Med, (ed. 6) 443 
‘Lhe husk and perispermal membrane are inert. 

Perispheric (perisfe'rik), @. vare. [f. Peri-+ 
SrHERIC.] ‘Globular; having the form of a ball’ 
(Webster 1828); spherical. Also Perisphe-ricala. 

1828 WessTER cites Journ. of Science for Perispheric. 
1846 sta ial Perispheric, Perispherical, spherical; 
round. 

Perisplenicto Perisplenitis: see Prri-a,c. 

Perispome (pe‘tispaum), a. and sb. Gr. Gram. 
[abbrev. of perispo‘menon (also in use) = Gr. wepi- 
onwpevov, netiter pr. pple. passive of mepionay to 
draw around, mark with the circumflex (any 
syllable).] a. adj. Having a circumflex accent 
on the last syllable. b. sd. A word so accented. 

1818 Bromrietp tr. J/atthiz Gr. Gram. II. 958 Perispo- 
mena, meptamwupeva, Which have the circumflex on the last 
syllable, as @:A@, 1142@, mods. 1845 JELE Gr. Grant. 1. ti. 36 
Perispomena—whben the circumflex is on the ultima; as, 
kaxws, Tas. 1867 tr. Curtius’s Grk. Graim. (ed. 2) § 21 A 
word having a circumflex on the last syllable is called 
perispomenon. I[bid, § 93 After a perispome the accent of 
the enclitic is entirely lost. A 

Hence Pe‘rispome v., to place a circumflex accent 
on the last syllable. 

| Perispora‘ngium. Zor. [f. Pert-+Spor- 
ANGIUM.] A stricture surrounding or investing the 
sporangium in cryptogams. 

1856 in HeNstow Dict. Bot. Terms. 1866 Treas. Bot. 865 
Perisporangium, the indusium of ferns when it surrounds 
tbe spore-cases or sori. 1867 J. Hoce AZicrosc. 1. 1. 272 A 
number of sporidium-bearing filaments emanate froma kind of 
membraneat the base ofa spheroidal cellular perisporangium. 

Perispore (pe'rispde1). Bot. [a. F. périspore, 
ad. mod.L. perispo‘rium (Richard 1808; also ir 
Eng. use), f. Gr. mepi around + omépos seed: see 
SporE.] ta. Name for the hypogynous bristles 
of some sedges (see PERIANTH, PERIGYNIUM). Obs. 
b. The skin 01 integument of a spore. 

1848 LinpLcey /xfrod. Bot. (ed. 4) 1. 313 These [hypo- 
gynous setz] are probably of the nature of the hypogynous 
scales of Grasses, and bave been named Jcrisfores [earlier 
edd. ferisporum| by some French writers, 1857 Mayne 
Expos. Lex, Perisportum,..term applied by L. C. Richard 
and Persoon to the threads wbich surround tbe seed of the 
Cyperacez. WHedwig and some other botanists baye sub- 
sututed this term for tbat of Jericarp in cryptogamious 
plants: a perispore. 1859 Topp Cycl. Anat. V. 217/1 The 
spores are developed eacb in the interior of a perispore, 

Perissad (périss¥d), sd. (a.) [mod. f. Gr. 
meptog-os superfluous, redundant, in Arith. uneven, 
odd (f. mepi in sense ‘ over, beyond’) + -aD.] 

1. Chem. An element or radical whose quanti- 
valency is represented by an odd number, as a 
monad, triad, or pentad; opp. to ARTIAD. Also 


| attrib. or as adj. 


1870 [see ArTIAD]. 1877 Watts Fowses’ Chen 1. 257 
Elements..of unevenequivalency, ..are designated generally 
as perissads. /érd, 258 In every saturated or normal com- 
pound..the sum of the perissad elements is always an even 
number. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Perissad, Chenr., having a 
valency which is represented by an odd number. 


2. Zool. = PERISSODACTYL (as a@@7.). 

1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Perissad..Zodl., belonging to tbe 
Pertssodactyla. 

Perisse, perisshe, obs. ff. PERISH, PIERCE. 

Perissodactyl, -yle (périsodzktil), a. and 
sb. Zool. f[ad. mod.L. pertssodactyl-us, f. Gr. 
mepiaad-s uneven, odd + Saxrudos digit.] a. aay. 
Having an odd number of toes on each foot, as an 
ungulate mammal; odd-toed; belonging to the 
division Perissodactyla of Ungulata. b. sb. A 
perissodacty! ungulate or hoofed animal: J/. in -s 
or -a@. Opposed to ARTIODACTYL. 


PERISSODACTYLATE, 


a. 1849-52 Topp Cyct. Anat, 1V. 922/2 The elephant.. 
belongs to the. .perissodactyle group of Pachyderms. 1872 
Nicuotson Pa/zont. 424 The three existing genera of 
Perissodactyle Ungulates. : a 2 

b. 1854 Owen Shel. & Teeth in Cire. Sc., Org. Nat. 1.242 
The bony palate extends further hack than in the perisso- 
dactyles. 1875 C. C. Biaxe Zool. 33 Three great divisions 
of Perissodacty la exist, of which the Rhinoceros, the Tapir, 
and the Horse form the existing types. 1877 Le Conte 
Elem. Geol. 1, (2879! 508 He .. divided all Ungulates into 
Perissodactyls (odd-toed) and Artiodactyls (even-toed). 

So Perissoda‘ctylate, Perissodacty lic, Peris- 
soda‘ctylous ad/s. = prec. a. 

1889 Vature 28 Nov. 84/1 Two species of the remarkable 
Perissodactylate genus J/acrauchenia, 

Perissology. A4et. ? Obs. [ad. late L. 
perissologia, a. Gr. mepisaodvyia, f, mepiacoddyus 
speaking too much, f. wepiaods, redundant + Acyos 
speech.} Kedundance or superfluity of speech ; 
use of more words than are necessary; pleonasm. 

1583 Furke Defence (Parker Soc.) 136 Haue not the most 
elegant authors used hyperbatons, perissologies, and olher 
figures tbat are counted faults of speech? [1589 PuttTeNuaM 
Eng. Poesie wi. xxii. (Arb.) 264 .Macrologia, or long lan- 
guage..; itis also named hy the Greeks Perissologia.| 1656 | 
Biouxt Glossogr., Perissology, superfluous speaking. 1776 
Camppett Piilos. @ het. (1801) 1.359 If we should say the 
alcoran we should fall into a gross perissology. 

Jlence Perissolo‘gical a. (vave—°), ‘redundant 
in words’ (Webster 1828). 

Perissosylabiec (pc1i-sosilebik), a. [f. Gr. 
meptscoovAAas-os having a syllable over (f. mepo- 
oés) + -1c.) Havingaredundant syllableor syllables. 

Perissosyllabic hexameter,a name for the ‘greater Archi- 
lochian ’ measure, in which three trochees (or two 1trochees 

and a spondee) are substituted for the last two feet of the 
ordinary hexameter {as in Horace, Lk. t. Ode iv.). : 

Peristalith (péri-stalip). Archeol. [irreg. f. 
Gr. nepista(ros standing round + Aides stone. Better 
peristatolith.| A ring or row of standing stoncs 
surrounding a burial-mound, or the like. 

3882 C. ELton Orig. Eng. [dist.131 Buried in the earth 
and surrounded hy a ring of stones, or ‘ peristalith ’ of an 
oblong form. 1898 Edin. Rev, Apr. 441 ‘Fhe rim of the 
stone-circle or ‘ peristalith *. ; . 

| Peristalsis (peristie'lsis). Physiol, [mod. 
L., repr. a Gr. mepioradois, cf. weporadt-txds in 
next.] Peristaltic movement: see next. 

3859 Topp Cyc, Anat. & Phys. V. 313/1 A peristalsis... 
which sets out from the cardiac extremity. 1875 H. C. 
Woov Therap. (1879) 38 Wiarrha:a, due to a violently 
increased peristalsis. 1878 Foster /’/ys. 1. iv. § 4.142 Ina 
twisted tuhe hke that of the vertebrate ventricle, ordinary 
peristalsis would he impotent to drive the blood onward, 

Peristaltic (periste'ltik), 2. Physiol, [ad. 
Gr. meproradtix-ds (Galen), f. mepioréAd-ew lit. to 
send round, f. oréAAaw to set, place, array, make 

ready, dispatch, send. Cf. F. pcvtstaltigue (1680 
in lJatz.-Darm.).] Applied to the automatic 
muscular (vermicular) movement which takes 
place in the alimentary canal and other hollow 
or tubular organs, consisting of rhythmic wave-like 
contractions in succcssive circles, by which the 
contents of the organ are propelled along it. 

1655 Currerrer, etc. Aiverins x. vii. 266 This vomiting 
cometh by the Peristaltick motion of the Guts. 1676 CoLr 
in Phil. Trans. X1. 609 Both these kinds of vessels seem to 
have a perisialtick contraction of their own. 1753 N. 
Yorriano Midwifry 14 The inverting peristaltic Motion of 
the Fallopian ‘Tube. 1881 Darwin leg. Mould 116 When 
the earth was in a very liquid state it was ejected in little 
spurts, and when not so liquid by a slow peristaltic move- 
ment, 

b. transf. ( Electr.) See quot. 

1856 Tnomsos Wath. & Phys. Papers (1884) IT. Ixxv. 80, 
I, .venture to introduce the term fer7staétic to characterize 
that kind of induction by which currents are excited in 
elongated conductors through the variation of electrostatic 
potential in the surrounding matter, . : 

Hence Peristaltically aadv., in a peristaltic 
manner; with peristaltic action or movement. 

1859 Toop Cycl. Anat. V. 678/: The food is propelled 
onwards peristaltically. 1868 Owen Anat. Vertebr, Hh. 
sor Insulating the peristaltically winding intestines fiom the 
constant respiratury movements of the abdominal walls. 

Peristaphyline (periste’filin), 2. Anat. [ad. 
mod.L. per tstaphylin-us, {. Gr. mepi around + 
orapudwvos adj., f. orapvAn bunch of grapes, 
swollen uvula. Cf. mod.F. péristaphylin (Littré).] 
Situated about the uvula: applied to two muscles, 
the external peristaphyline (or tensor palatt), and 
the internal peristaphyline (or levator palati). 

{1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Peristaphilinus, internnus 
& externus, are Muscles of the Uvula.] 1840 G. V. Exvtis 
Anat. 236 The circum/flexus patati, or external peristaphy- 
line muscle. -consists of a vertical and a horizontal portion. 

Peristerite (périsstérait). Avia. [f. Gr. mepe- 
orep& pigeon, dove + -1TE! 2 b.] A varicty of 
AuxnirE exhibiting a slight iridescence or opal- 

escence like that of the plumage on a pigeon's neck, 

1843 T. THomson in Lond, § Edin. Philos. Mag. XX11. 
189 Peristerite .. was sent me also from Perth in Upper 
Canada. ..It is light brownish red, and exhibits a play of | 
colours, chiefly blue, on the surface. 1868 Dana J/in. 356. 


Peristeroid (péri'stéroid), a. Ornith. [mod. 
f, Gr. meprorepa pigeon + -o1D.] Of or pertaining 
to the Perzsterordee, a group of birds in Sundevall’s | 
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classification (1873) identical with the Colzmbzx or 
pigeons, 

Peristeromorph (péristéroémgif). Ornith. [f. 
mod.L. peristeromorphe, pl. fem. of peristero- 
morphus,{. Gr. meprorepa pigeon + popo7 form.) A 
member of the group Peristeromorphe in Huxley’s 
classification (1867), identical with the Co/semdbx 
or pigeons. So Peristeromo'rphic, Peristero- 
mo‘rphons adjs., belonging to or having the 
characters of the Pertsteromorphex. 

Peristeronic (péristérg'nik), 2. [app. f. Gr. 
mepiarepwy,-wva dove-cot (f. mepiarepa dove, pigeon) 
+-1¢.] Pertaining to or concerned with pigeons. 

3868 Nules Peristerontc Soc. 1 That the Society he called 
the National Peristeronic Society. 1876 Futron & Wricut 
Bk. Pigeons 386 Of the National Peristeronic Society it may 
he said that it holds the position of the first pigeon society of 
the day. 1893 /6id, (ed. Lumley) vil. 58 Who would talk of 
a pigeon's ‘eye-lids* that has any knowledge of matters 
peristeronic? 1904 Zines 6 Jan. 8/5 The National Peri- 
steronic Society was founded by the amalgamation of the 
Nalional Columbarian and the Philo-Peristeronic Societies. 

Peristeropod (péri-stéréppd), a. and sh. Ornith. 
[ad. assumed Gr. *nepiotepored-es, pl. of *mepi- 
orepomovs pigeon-footed.] a. ady. Belonging to 
the Peristeropoltes, a section of Alectoromorphe or 
gallinaceous birds in HI[uxtey’s classification (1868), 
having the toes arranged on a level as in pigeons. 
b. sb. A member of this group. So Peristero-- 
podan a. and sé.; Peristero‘podous a. 

Peristethium : see Prrt- b. 

Peristomatic (perijstome'tik), a. Bot. 
Pert- + Stroma (pl. stomata).] 
stoma of a leaf. 

1876 J. H. Batrocr in L£acycl, Brit 1V. 90/1 In Cerato- 
pteris thalictroides the stoma is bounded by three cell.,— 
two of which..are crescentic and concave inwardly, while 
the third surrounds them,.. and has on this account been 
called Peristomatic. ; 

Peristome (pe‘ristoum), Also in L. forms 
peri‘stoma (pl. -ata), peristo‘-mium (pl. -ia). 
[=F. péristome (18..), ad. mod.L. peristoma 
(Hedwig 1782), f. Gr. wepi around + o7oya mouth; 
altered (by Ehrhart 1787) to pertstomium, after 
pericarpium, etc ] 

1. Sot. The fringe of small teeth around the 
mouth of the capsule or sporangium in mosses. 

1796 WitHerixG Brit, Plants (ed. 3) V. 73 Pertstoma, the 
fringe at the mouth of the Capsule of Mosses. 1828 ! looker 
& Tavior Afuse. Brit. lutrod. 4 The absence or presence of 
the fiinge of the Peristome which Hedwig employed to so 
much advantage. 1830 Linpi.ey Nas Syst. Bot. 320 One or 
more rows of cellular rigid processes, called collectively the 
peristomium, and separately teeth. 1875 Bennett & Dver 
Sachs’ Bot, 331 We must now examine somewhat niore 
closely the orizin of the Peristome. 

2. Zool, a. The inargin of the apeiture of the 
shell of a mollusc. b. Any special structure or 
set of parts around the mouth or oral opening in 
various invertebrates, as insects, crustacea, hydro- 
zoa, infusorta; in echinoderms, the part of the 


[f. 


Surrounding a 


*body-wall surrounding the mouth (opp. to PERI- 


PROCT) ; in certain worms, as earthworms, the first 
truce somite, situated bchind the prostomium or 


prestominm, and bearing the mouth. 

a. 1851-6 Wooowakp Afodlusca 101 The margin of the 
aperture is termed the peristome. 1870 RoLLeston Anim, 
Life 47 Vhe columella is seen in the angle ..; its umbilicus 
is partly .. concealed by the reflection over it of the peristome. 

b. 1875 Huxcey & Martin Edler, Siod. (1877) 93 (In Vor- 
ticedde) a. The prominent everted rim (feris/orne). 1877 
Hluxtey Anat. liv. Anim. v. 232 (Chztopeda) The first 
somite, which contains the mouth, isthe peristomium. /éid. 
ix. §69(Echinodermata) Vheambulacral plates are continued 
on the peristome to the margins of the mouth. 1888 Rottes- 
TON & Jackson Anim. Life 781 (Hydrozoa Acraspcda) The 
inouth. .is situate in the centre of a disc or peristome of great 
nobility. 1896 Casnbridge Nat. Hist. \1. 481. 

licnce Peristo-mal, Peristo‘mial a@djs., sur- 
rounding the mouth, circumoral ; pertaining to, of 
the nature of, or having a peristome. 

1888 Rotceston & Jackson Asim. Life 547 Peristomal 
gills of some Echruordea. 1900 Proc. Zool. Soc. 278 The 
peristomal plates. number in adults normally 9 in one row 
and 8 in the other row of the pair. 1870 NicHotson A/an, 
Zool, 99 Between the mouth and the circumference of the 
disc is a flat space, without appendages of any kind, termed 
the ‘peristomial space’. 1882 Spruce in Jrné. Lot. X. 18 
Recklessly handied about among peristomial genera. 1896 
Cambridse Nat. Hist, \}. 313 There are four long peristo- 
mial cirri on each side. bid, 185 The peristomial depression, 

Peristrephic (perijstrefik), @. [irreg. f. Gr. 
mepotpépev to turn round + -1c. (The ctymo- 
logical form would be feristreplic.)] Turning 
round, revolving, rotatory (asa panorama). Also 
Peristre‘phical, a. 

1827 Blackw, Mag. X X14. 385 The whole visihle nocturnal 
sphere is peristrephical. 1838 /éfd. XLIEI. 7o9 They accom- 
pany our ken like a peristrephic panoraina. 1851 J. Cairns 
Let. in MacEwan Lif (1895) 351 Opening up a peristrephic 
Picture of the Christian world. 

] Peristrophe (péri'strof). Obs. rave—'.  [a. 
Gr. mepiorpopy.) A turning round, a revolution. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 1kl.12 A strange Pertstrophe 
of Policy and Religion. 


| 


PERITHECIUM. 


Peristyle (pe'ristail), sd. (a.) Azch. Also 
7-9 in L. torm peristy ‘lium, g in Gr. form peri- 
sty‘lon. [a. F. pérzstyle (1554 in Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad. L. perist¥lum, peristjilium, in Gr. mepiatorov 
sb., neuter of wepia7vA-oy having pillars all round, 
surrounded by a colonnade, f. rept around + aTvAos 
pillar.}] A row of columns or colonnade surround- 
ing a temple or other building, or a court, cloister, 
etc.; less properly, the court or space having 
round it such a row of columns. 

1612 PeacHam Gentd. Exerc... v.17 All manner of com. 
partments, hases, perystiles, plot», buildings.&c. 1673 Ray 
Journ, Low C,. 268 A large square Court compassed ahout 
with the fairest Jeristyd:uim or Cloyster that I ever saw. 
1776 Gipson Decl. 6 #. xiii. 1. 396 A peristylim of granite 
columns. 1833 Ettis Elgin Maréles (Libr Ent. Knowl.) 
I. 72 When the exterior of a temple was not surrounded by 
a peristyle or colonnade, the temple was said to be apteral. 
3878 Smitn Dict. Gr. & Rom. Antig. 425/1 Round the 
peristyle were arranged the chambers used by the men, 

“| Erroneously applied to the columned porch of 
a church or other large building, to a pillared 


verandah, etc. 

1694 Motteux Katelais v. vii. 24 You go through a large 
Peristile, alias a long Entry set ahout with Pillars. 1704 J. 
Harnais Lex. Techn. I. s.v., Peristyle is sometimes taken for 
a row or rank of Columns, as well without as within any 
Edifice ;..Sometimes this was call’d Axtiprostyle. 1863 
Mary Howitt /. Bremer's Greece \, vii. 239 Crowding and 
crushing..about the peristyle and sleps of the church. /déd. 
Il. xii. 27. 1866 Mes. Ritcme }2llage on Clff aiii. 195 
When the wedding-party came out into the peristyle of 
the church, the carriages had hoth disappeared. 

B. adj. Surrounded by a colounade. 

1862 Sat. Rev.15 Mar. 303 That the Mausoleum was com: 
posed of an ohlong peristyle building. 

Ilence Peristy lar a., pertaining to, having, or 
of the nature of a pcristyle. 

1876 J. Fercusson /éist. Indian Archit w. it. 335 All 
round the court there is a peristylar cloister with cells. 

Perisynovial, -tendineum : see PER1- a, b. 

| Perisystole (perisisstdl2). Physzol. [mod. 
L. perisystole (Bartholine 1651), f. Gr. rept around 
+ avoroAn contraction; in F. périsystole (1762 in 
Dict. Acad.).) ‘The short interval of time between 
the systole and the following diastole of the heart; 
inappreciable except when the heart's action is 
failing’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Vlence Perisystolic 
(-siste’lik) @., belonging to the perisystole. 

1664 Power Ex. Philos. 1. 60 Without any interloping 
perisystole at all, 2668 Cutrerrer & Cote Barthol. Anat. 
u, vi. 104 ‘They confound the Perisystole or quiet posture of 
the heart. (165: bartnocinus ib vi. 251 Confundunt peri- 
systolen seu quictuin.] 1758 J.S. tr. Le Dran's Observ. Sure. 
(1771) Dict, Perisystele, that Instant of rest between the 
Systole and Diastole of the Heart. 1853 MarkHam Shoda s 
Auscult, 213 A murmur arising at the root of the aorta, 
during the ventricular systole, is more perisystolic, than a 
murmiur arising in tbe ventricles. 1875 Haypen Dis. f/eart 
81 The perisystolic phenomena. 

+Perit. Oss. Also 6 peryott, 6-7 periot, 8 
perrot, [Origin unascertained.]) A measure of 


weight equal to 524,5 of a grain. (Cf. Droit 2.) 

1564 Conference of Weightes (MS. Rawl. D, 23 If. 6) The 
mynters. .devyde a droyte into .20. peryottes, and a peryott 
inio .24. hlanckes, 1649 Acts 4& Ovdin. Pard. c. 43 (Scohell) 
65 Twenty Mites makesa Grain; Twenty four Droits makes 
a Mite; Twenty Perits makes a Droit; Twenly four Blanks 
makesa Perit. 1680-1725 [see BLANK sé. 10]. 1838 A/urray's 
and-bk. N. Gernt, 40 These tulip roots were never bought 
or sold, hut .. The bulbs, and their divisions into perits, 
became like the different stocks in our public funds, and 
were bought and sold at different prices from day to day. 

+ Peri‘te, z. Obs. Also 6 peryt. [a. obs. F. 
pertt, -ite(¢ 1500), orad. L, perit-us ‘experienced’, 
properly pa. pple. of *feriri (in ex-perir7 to make 
trial of).] Lxpcrienced, expert, skilful, skilled. 

1529 Chart. Jas. Vin M¢Crie Life A. Melville (1819) 1. 459 
Yosaid Maister Hary..has made under him gude and perite 
scolaris. 1594 O. B. Quest. Profit. Concern 10 No decree 
could demonstrate vnio them any thing sufficient to respect 
a more ciuill and perite life. 1652 Asumo.e Theat. Chem. 
Prol. zr Linus is said to be the most Perite of any Lyrick 
Poet. 1820 Blackw Mag. VII. 668 Friends who are in the 
habit of exercising a profuse rather than a perite hospitality. 

llence + Peri tely adv., skilfully. Ods. 

1657 Towrinson Renou's Disp. 158 This hath been so 
peritely adulterated. 

| Perithecium (perip7sidm). Bof, Pl. -ia. 
Also anglicized as perithece (pe‘ripzs). [mod.L. 
(Persoon 1796), f. Gr. wepi around + 6n«7 case: cf. 
pericarpium.) A cup-shaped or flask-shaped re- 
ceptacle, usually with a narrow opening, inclosing 
the fructification in certain ftingi, etc.; spec. in 
the Pyrenomycetes. Wence Perithe‘cial a., per- 


taining to the perithecium. 

1832 Linptey /ntrod. Bot. 209 Perithecium, is aterm used 
to express the part which contains the reproductive organs 
of Sphzria and its coordinates. 1839 /déd. (ed. 3) 271 Lichens 
.. Perithecium is the part in which the asci are immersed. 
1857 Berketey Crypive. Bot. $274. 1875 Bennett & Dyer 
Sachs’ Bot. 256 Pyrenomycetes,, Vhe asci are formed in the 
interior of small flask-shaped or roundish receptacles. .here 
termed J’erithecia. 1889 Bennetr & Murray Cryftog. 
Bot 355 The Ascomycetes may be classed in three divisions; 
..the Pyrenomycetes, with pyrenocarps or peritheces (hy- 
menia witbin flask-shaped bodies open at the neck). /id. 356 
The perthece does not differ essentially from the apothece. 


PERITION. 


Perithelium, -thoracic: see PEri- a, b. 

+ Peri‘tion. Ods. rare—', [n. of action from 
L. perire, perit-20m to PERISH.) Perishing, destruc- 
tion, annihilation. 


1640 Be. Hatt Chr. Voder. 1. xiv. 168 Were there an abso- 
lute perition in our dissolution. 
(ieGrs 


Peritomous (péritémas), a. Alin. 
mepi around + -7oyds cut, cutting.] (See quot.) 

1835 C. U. SHeparn uJl/inerat, 1. xxiv, Perttomous. Note, 
Implying that clervage takes place in more than one direc- 
tion parallel to tbe axis, and that the faces are all of the saine 
quality. 

Peritomy (péritomi). Sarg, [f. Gr. mepiropy 
circumcision, f. mepi around + Tox7 cutting.] Cir- 
cumcision, esp. of the cornea. 

1889 G. A. Berry Dis. Eye 1. ii. 62 Performing the opera- 


tion of peritomy or syndectomy. 1890 in Bituincs Nae. 
Med, Dict. 


Peritoneal, -zal (periton?4l), a. [f. next + 
-AL.] Of, pertaming to, situated in, or affecting 


the peritoneum. 

1767 Goocn Treat, Wounds 1 427 Each carrying along 
with it a peritonzal coat. 1797 PAIL Trans. LXXXVII. 
205 There was..all the appearance of peritoneal inflamma- 
tion, 1866 A. Fuint Princ. Med. (1880) 590 ‘Vhe peritoneal 
thickening and fibrous adhesions which result from cir- 
cumscribed peritonitis. 


| Peritoneum, -zeum (periton?dm). Anat. 
[L. peritoneum, -2une (in Col. Aurel., ¢ 420), a. 
Gr. mepitovaiov (-erov), sb. from netiter of zept- 
tovaios adj., f. mepitovos stretched around or over, 
f, wep! around + -7ovos, from ablaut stem of reiv- 
ay to stietch; cf. Tone. Formerly also pery- 
tone‘on from Gr., and pe‘ritone = F. peritoine 
(1541 in Hatz.-Darm.).] The double serous mem- 
brane which lines the cavity of the abdomen, of 
large extent and complex form, having numerous 
folds (as the omezeéa, mesentertes, etc.) which invest 
and support the various abdominal viscera. 

In vertebrates below mammals, whicb have no diaphragm, 
The membrane lining the whole body-cavity. corresponding 
to the mammalian peritoneum and pleura combined (hence 
sometimes called Alesroferitoneum). Also applied to 
similar membranes lining the body-cavity and investing the 
alimentary canal in some invertebrates, as insects. 

1541 R. Cortanp Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. H ijb, What 
is the perytoneon, and wher of is itdyryuate? 1545 RayNoLD 
Byrth Mankyuide i. xv. (1552) 46 The kell called Peritoretem. 
15994 T. B. La fyimaud. Fr. Acad. 1. 348 There is an other 
coate or skinne called Peritone, because it is spread round 
about the lower belly. 1615 Crooxrn Body of Man 344 The 

‘wounds of the muscles of the lower belly and of the 
Peritoneum or rim are not mortall. 1671 Ray in P2é/. 
Trans. V\. 2275 The Abdomen was compassed about with 
a strong Peritonzum. 1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. SupAl. s.v., 
In the fish kind, the peritoneum. .is very variously coloured. 
1804 ABERNETHY Surg. Obs. 8 The peritoneum, 1872 PEASLEE 
Ovar. Tumors 3 A peculiar epithelium, not a continuation of 
that ofthe peritoneum 1893 Syd. Suc. Lex., Perttoneunt... 
The structure in the Brachiopoda that holds the alimentary 
canal suspended in the perivisceral cavity... Tbe outer 
layer of tbe digestive canal in the /xsecta. 

Hence Peritone‘o- in Comdé., as peritoneo-vagt nal 
a., having relation to the peritoneum and vagina. 

1898 G. S. Hermann Dis. Women 843 The peritoneo- 
vaginal method. 

Peritonism (perritoniz’m). ach. [f. as next 
+ -I1SM: in mod.L. ferttouésmus.] (See quots.) 

1897 Altbutt's Syst. Aled. 11). 625 The hemorrhage may 
produce tbe symptoins of acute peritoneal damage which 
bave been described under the title of ‘Peritonism’ — /ére. 
795 The symptoms, which are mainly those of intense 
abdominal pain, and collapse, and usually with vomiting, 
have been described under the title of ‘ peritonism *. 

|! Peritonitis (pe ritonsirtis). eth. [mod.L., 
f, Gr. mepitov-os (see PERITCNEUM) + -ITIS. In 
mod.F, Adgrétouite.] Inflammation of the peri- 
toneum, or of some part of it. 

1776 W. CuLLen First Lines Physic(1778)1.vii. 293 Wehave 
given a place inour Nosology to the Peritonitis; comprehend- 
ing under that title not only the inflammations affecting the 
peritonacum. .but also those affecting the extensions of this 
menibrane in the omentum and mesentery. 1880 Beaty 
Slight A idm. go The pain of peritonitis is one of the most 
terrible..that any human being can have to bear. 

Hence Peritonital (-ai'tal), Peritonitic (-itik) 
adjs., pertaining to or affected with peritonitis. 

1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. 1X. 2 Peritonitic signs on 
adinission. 1883 Swszmiary 26 July 3/3 The Bishop. .is not 
out of danger, and ..cannot be considered so until the 
peritonital inflamination is subdued. 1896 A //hutt's Syst. 
Med. \ 641 Various results of the peritonitic affection. 

Peritonsillar to Peritracheal: see Pent- a,c. 

Peritorie, -ye, var. Panierary, pellitory. 

Peritreme (pe'ritr7m). Zoo/. Also in L. form 
peritre'ma. [a. F. péritréme (Audouin 18..), f. 
Gr. wept round + tpqxa perforation, hole.] a. A 
small chitinous ring surrounding a breathing-holc 
in an insect. b. The margin ot the aperture of a 
univalve shell: = PERISTOME 2a (Syd. Soc. Lex.), 

1843 Owen Comp. Anat, lnvertebr. Gloss. 383 Peritrema 

.«, the raised margin which surrounds the breathing holes 
of scorpions. 1870 Nicnotson Max. Zool. 203 pulmonary 
sacs, opening upon the under surface..by..stigmata, eac 
of which is surrounded by a raised margin, or ‘ peritrema’. 

1888 Huxiey & Martin Elem, Biol. iv. 274 The mouth or 
peritrenie of the sbell [of a snail}. 


| formts of the cecum, now distinctively called 


706 


So Peritre:matous a., surrounding an aperture; 
belonging to the peritreme. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Peritrichan (pe:itrikan), a and sb, Zool, 
[f. niod.L. Pertiricha, f. Gr. mepi around + tpix-, 
stem of Opig hair.}] a. ad7. Belonging to the 
division Peritricha of /nfusorta, having a band of 
cilia around the body. b. sé. An infusorian of 
the division Perztricha. So Peri‘trichous a.; 
hence Peri‘trichously adv., with a girdle of cilia. 

1875 Hux ey in Med. ties & Gaz. 5 May 495/1 Accord- 
ing to the distribution of the cilia, Stein has divided them 
into the Holotricha, ..the Heterotricha, ..the HyJotricha, 
..and the Peritricha, in which they [the cilia] form a zone 
round the body 1877 — Anat. Inv. Anint. ii. 109 The 
process of sexual reproduction observed by Stein in the 
peritrichous Infusoria. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson A nint. 
/.ife 831 Vhe .ring which supports the sucker of all the 
Peritrichan Urceolarina save Licnophora. {bid 832 The 
perioral contractile collar of the Peritrichan, Vorguatella | 
typica. 1900 Nature 13 Sept. 465/2 Both are actively motile 
and peritrichously ciliated. 

Peritroch (pentrgk). Zoo’. [ad.mod.L. peré- 
troch-us,a. Gr. mepitpoxos circular, round, f. mepi 
around + rpoxés a hoop, a wheel, anything round ; 
f. tpéx-ev to run.] A circlet of cilia resembling 
a wheel, as in a rotifer; an organism or embryo 
having such a circlet. Hence Peri‘trochal a., 
pertaining to or of the nature of a peritroch. 

1890 in Cent. Dict, : 

|| Peritrochium (peritrdukidm). Alech. [mod. 
L., a. Gr. mepitpdxiov a wheel (see prec.) ; afwv 
év mepitpoxiw = axis in peritrochio, the wheel- 
and-axle.] A wheel, as constituting part of the 
mechanical power called the wheel-and-axle. 

1704 J. Harnis Lex. Techn. 1. s.v., The use of this 
Perttrochtum.is to make the Cylinder or Axis be turned 
the mote easily by the means of Staves or Levers, which are 
fix'd in its Circumference. See A.res in /'critrochio. 1796 
{see Axis! i]. 1798 Epcewortu Pract. Educ. (1822) Il. 
12¢ This organ is usually called in mechanicks, the axis in 
peritrochio, ..the word windlass or capstan, would convey | 
amore distinct idea to our pupils. 1866 tn BraNpE & Cox 
Dict. Sctence,etc. [See Axis‘ 1.] | 

Peritropal (péritrépal), a. Bot. rare. [f. | 
mod.L. peretrop-ws (Jussieu) + -aAL. In F. péri- 
trope (Richard 1808).} Of an embryo or ovule: = 
AMPHITROPAL, FlEMITROPOUS. Also Peri'tropousa. 

1819 Linptey Richard's Observ. Fruits & Sceds 22 If it 
[tbe seed] be attached to the axis, or to an axile trophosperm, 
by an hilum equi-distant from the two ends or occupying 
the whole lengtb of the inner edge, it is called perztropal. 
/bid. 86 Peritropal ..directed from the axis towards the 
sides of the pericarp. 1835 — /utrcd Bot. (1848) 11. 378 
Peritropal, directed from the axis to the horizon, .. only 
applied to the embryo of the seed. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot, 
vill. 313 Centrifugal (or peritropous), when [the radicle is] 
turned toward the sides. z 

4] Erroneously explained by Worcester : 

1846 Worcester, Perttropat, turning around; rotary. 
Hooker. (Hence in some later Dicts.) 

|| Peritrope (périttrop7). rave. [= Gr. wept | 
Tpory turning round, revolution. circuit.] | 

21656 Ussuer Aun. vi. (1658) 600 This Peritrope is worth 
the observation, That on the same day of tbe saine moneth, 
that the Temple should happen to be taken, and tbat after 
543 years. , ; 

Peritrophic (peritrp-fik), a. Entom. [ad. F. 
perttrophique, {, Gr. mepi around + tpopy food, 
Tpodikos feeding.} Surrounding the food: applied 
by Balbiani (died 1899) to a chitinous membrane 
lining the stomach in various insects. 

1g0o Miatt & Hammono Harleguin Fly ii. 59 The peri- 
trophic membrane has been found in nearly every Dipterous 
larva examined, 


|| Perityphlitis (pe-ri,tiflai-tis), Pack. [mod. 
L., f. Peri- + Gr. ruddy the cecnm or blind-gut 
(Galen), neuter of zupaAds blind, after typhfitzs.] 
Inflammation of some part (the connective tissne, 
the peritoneum, etc.) around or adjacent to the 
cecum, (When seated in the appendix vermt- 


appendicitis.) Also loosely applied to inflammation 
of the caecum itself (strictly called ¢yphZitzs), 

1844 Duncuison Aled. Lexr., Perityphiitis, inflammation 
of the cellular substance surrounding the cecum. 1852 
J. Mitter Pract. Surg (ed. 2) 333 Induced, on the right 
side, by irritation forming the perityphlitis of Burns and 
others. 1897 A//butt's Syst. Aled. 111. 879 Fitz in 1886 
placed the pathology of peritypblitis upon a sound basis. 
1902 Bulletin 24 June, The King is suffering from peri- 
typhlitis. 1902 Westen. Gaz. 24 June 7/3 It is only in 
recent years that 1he word ‘appendicitis ‘has been coined. 
Formerly all inflammatory affecttons of this part of the 
bowel were called peritypblitis. 

Hence Perityphlitic (-rtik) @., pertaining to, 
of the nature of, or affected with perityphlitis. 

1894 Lancet 3 Nov. 1026 A perityphlitic abscess was 
opened, and the wound subsequently became diphtheritic. 
1897 A/lbutt’s Syst. Med 111.887 The vermiform appendix, 
removed from the midst of a perityphlitic abscess, 

|| Periura‘nium. 4s¢roz. [mod.L.,f. PERI- + 
Uranus: cf. PERISATURNIUM.] That pornt in the 
orbit of any satellite of Uranus, at which it is 


nearest to Uranus. 
a1goo (Noted by Assistant Secy. Royal Astronomtcal 
Soctety) 1 


PERIWIGGED. 


Periurethral to Perivitelline: see PEni-a, c. 

Periwig (periwig),sé. Now only //ést. Forms; 
a. 6 perwyke, perewyke; 6-7 perwick(e, 7 
peri-, perawick(e; perewake; periwike. f. 
6-7 perwig, perewig(e, perywygge, perrywig, 
-wigge, perriwigg(e, 6-8 periwigg(e, perriwig, 
perrewig, perywig, periwyg, -weg, 6— periwig. 
y. 6 periwinke, pere- periwincle, 7-8 peri- 
winkle. [In 16the., perivyke, alteration of perr- 
ruck, perrug, a. F. perrugue (15th c.): see PERUKE, 
By corruption, or ‘popular etymology’, perwyke 
became perewyhke, perewig, perrywig, feriwig, 
whence by abbreviation, Wic.] 

1. An artificial imitation of a head of hair (or 
part of one) ; worn formerly, first by women and 
then by men, as a fashionable head-dress; retained 
by judges, barristers, etc., as part of their pro- 
fessional costume; used by actors as a part of 
their make-up, and-generally as a means of per- 
sonal disguise, a concealment of premature grey 
hairs, or a covering for baldness; a Wic. 

a, 1529 Privy Purse Exp. f1en, VIE (1827) 13 For a 
perwyke for Sexten the kinges fole. ¢1532 Du Wes /xfrod. 
Fr.w Palsgr. go2 The perwyke, fa perrucque. 1568 Sir 
F. Knottys Leé. to Cecil in Antig. Rep. (1808) 11. 394 She 
[Mary Seaton] did set sotche a curled Heare upon the Queen 
[Mary Stuart], tbat was said to be a Perewyke, that sho ed 
very delycately. 1648-60 Hexnam, //00/t-hayr, Head-haire, 
ora Perwick. 1688 R. Hoime Arsonry 1 463 The sorts of 
perawicks are, a short bob, a long perawick with side hair. ., 
a grafted wig [etc.]. 

B. 1579 Lyty Luphues (Avb.) 116 Take from them their 
perywigges, their paintings [etc.]..and thou shalt sone per- 
ceiue that a woman is the least parte of hir selfe. 1614 
Raveicu //zst. World v. iii. § 5 He was.. glad to vse Per- 
wigs of haire, and false beards of diuers colours. 1641 
Mitton Axnimadz i. 7 To bave the Periwigs pluk t off that 
cover your baldnesse. 1656 Woop Life 4 Sept. (O. H.S) 
I. 209, 1 bought me a perewize of my barber, 6s, 1667 
Perrys Diary 29 Mat.. ‘Yoa prtinigg make and there 
bought two periwiges. mighty fine. 1710-11 Swirt Frutz. to 
Stclla 15 Jan, It has cost me three guineas to-day for a 
peliwig 1790 Burke Fr. Rev 334 They took an old huge 
full-bottomed perriwig out of the wardrobe of the antiquated 
frippery of Louis X1V. 1865 Miss Brapvon Sir Fasfer i, 
It related to.,atime in which men wore fantastically frizzed 
periwigs upon their heads. 

y. 1580 Hottypano 77eas. Fr. Tong. Perruguicr, he that 
maketh Perewincles. 1598 Be. Hatt Saé.iu. v. 8 Th’ un- 
truly winde blowes off bis periwinke. a1j00 LD. E. Dict. 
Caut. Crew, Periwinkle, a Perruque or Periwig. 1730-6 in 
Baiey (folio), 

+b. transf. and fig. Obs. 


1589 Papfe w. Hatchet D, Martins conscience hatb a peri- 
wig; therefore to good men he ts more sower than wig. 
1596 E GarirFin Fidessa (1876) 46 So soone as peeping 
Lucifer Auroraes starre, The skie with golden perewigs doth 
spangle. @1661 FutLrer fHorthies 1. (1662) 77, I left a 
Vacuity for them. For which Bald Place, the Reader (if so 
pleased) may provide a Perewake. 1703 T. N. City & C. 
Purchaser 55 When a Place is bald of Wood, no Art can 
make it a Perriwig in hast. 

+2. An alleged kind of marine animal: see quots. 

1634 W. Woop New Eng. Prosp. 1. ix. 36 The luscious 
Lobster with the Crabfish raw, The Lrinish Onster, Muscle, 
Periwigge. /é2d.39 The Perewig is a kind of fish that lyeth 
in tbe oaze hike a head of baire, which being tonched con- 
veyes itself leaving notbing to bee seene but a small round 
hole. 1670 S. Crarke Four Chivfest Plant. 37. 1672 
Jossetyn New Eng Narittes 29 Periwig,.. Perwtnkle or Sea 
Snail or Whelk. 1674 — Voy New Eng. (1675) 110 The 
Perriwig is a shell-fish that lyeth in the Sands flat and 
round as a shovel board piece and very little thicker; these 
at a little hole in the middle of the sbell thrust out a cap of 
hair, but upon the least motion of any danger it drawes it 
in again. ; 

3. attrib. and Comb., as periwig-company, -maker, 
etc.; pertwig-pated adj. 

1598 Fiorio, Perucchiera, a periwig [1611 perwig] or 
gregorian maker. 1602 SHaks. f/am. ut il. ro To see 
a robustious Pery-wig pated [Qos. Perwig-pated} Fellow, 
teare a Passion to tatters. 1663 Mewes 4 Feb., George 
Grey, a Barber and Perrywigge-maker [notifies] that any 
one having long flaxen hayr to sell may repayr to him. 
1744-50 W. Extis Mod. Husbandm, 11 1. 72 (E.D.S.) 
Tbetches, when they are sown thick and grow well. com- 
monly run into a periwig matting growth. 1813 Z£.rasiner 
1o May 297/2 Young peiiwig-pated gentlemen, 1834 
Macautay £ss., Pitd (1887) 306 The periwig:-company. 

Periwig, v. arch. [f. prec. sb.) @ ¢razs. 
To put a periwig on; to dress, cover, or concéal 
with, or as with, a periwig. Often fg. 

1s98 Syivester Du Bartas u. i. iv. Hanidic-cr. 187 Yo 
glaze the Lakes, and bridle up the floods And perriwig with 
wooll the balde-pate woods. 1639 FULLER //oly Har wv. ii. 
168 Map-makers, rather then they will haue theit maps 
naked and bald, do periwig them witb false hair, and fill up 
the vacuum witb imaginary places. 1658 BromHALL 77eat. 
Specters wv. 254 Phoebus s harbinger, did periwigg the hori- 
zon with bis silverd locks, 1733 Swirt Legion Club 91 
Discoid periwig'd witb snakes. 1825 Hone Every day Sk. 
1. 50 The .. ginger-bread bakers periwig a few plum-buns 
with sugar-frost. @ 1843 SouTHEY Coi.-//. Bk. MV. 258/2 
To lard a good story with prettinesses, were like periwigging 
and powdeting the Apollo Belvidere. 

+b. To make (hair) into a wig. Ods. rare—'. 

1606 Warner Ald. Eng. xvi, cil. 402 The haire .. was 
perwigged, once Hers, 

Periwigged (periwigd), f//. a. [f. prec. sb. 
and vb, + -ED.] Wearing or having on a periwig. 

1606 Warner A/0. Eng. xvi. cit. 403 The rude perwigged 
Drudge Salutes the Guests. @ 1658 CLEVELAND 14s. (1687) 
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383 Yield Periwig'd Impostor, yield to Fate. 1892 4 thenzune 
21 May 670/: The appropriate rendezvous for periwigged 
beaux. wie 

Periwincle, periwink,e, obs. vars. Periwic. 
Periwinkle! (peuiwink’l). Forms, a. 1 

peruincss, 2-3 pervenke, 4 parvenke, -uink, 
pervink(e, -vynke, 4, 5-venke, -uenk(e, -uinke, 
5-uynke. £8. 5 per-, parwynke, 6 pyrwynke, 
7 periwink. +. 6 pervinkle, -uinkle, -uinele, 
-winkle,-winels, -winekle, -wyncele, -wynckle, 
perywinkle, periuynel2?, -wyncle, -winckle, 
6-7 pervinele; 6- periwinkl2, 7 perewinkle, 
8 periwinel2). [In OF, peruince, a. L. pervinca 
(App. Herb. 4th c.), earlier vénca pervinca (Pliny), 
whence also It provenca, -vinca, ¥. pervenche, 
Norman F. fervenke. In ME., pervenke and (after 
AF.) 7fer-, parvenke, late ME. perwyuke, in roth ec. 
altered to ferzvnkle, perwynecle, and finally to pere- 
winkle. usual since 1600. (Scenote to PERIWINKLE2.) 

The derivation of L. serwinca is not clear; some connect it 
with L. peruincére to conquer completely, with various sug- 
gested explanations. Cf. sense 2.) 

1. The common name of plants of the genus 
Vinca (N.O. Apocynacez), esp. of the two luro- 
pean species, V. minor and V. mayor, the Les>-er 
and Greater Periwinkle, evergreen trailing sub- 
shrabs with light blue starry flowers, varying in 
V. miior with pure white. 

In early times a garland of this flower was placed on the 
heads of persons on their way to execntion, with which some 
have connected the It. name fore di morte, flower of death. 

a. c1000 /ELFric Gloss. in Wr,-Wulcker 136/10 Usu-a, 
peruincas, 11.. Voc. ibid. 544/39 Uiuca, pervenke. ©1306 
Execution Sir S. Fraser in Pol. Songs (Cainden) 218 
Y-fetered were ys legges under his horse wombe :..A ger- 
land of peruenke set on ys heved. ¢ 1330 Owayn Miles (1837) 
4t Rose and lili diuers colours Primrof and paruink. ?@1366 
Cnaucer Rout, Rose 1432 Ther sprang the violete al newe, 
And fiessle pervinke, riche of hewe. 1430-40 Lyn, 
Bochas \1.i. (1554) 144 Thou hast..Crowned one with lanrer 
. Other with peruinke made for the gybet. c1450 A /phita 
144 Peruinca uel prouinca, ..gall. et a®% peruenke. 

B. a1450 Stockh. Med. MIS. 1. 395 in Anglia XVIII. 317 
Parwynke is an erbe grene of colonr. ¢ 1475 Pict. I’oc. 
in Wr.-Wilcker 786/19 Hee pest-inca, a perwynke. 1547 
Sacessury JSledsh Dict.. Gwichiad pysc, pyrwynke. 1608 
Vorsett Serpents (1658) 637 The Egyptian Clematis or 
Periwink..is very good against the poyson uf Asps. 

y. (1503 Vill of Hrlle (Somerset Ho.), ij of my goblettes of 
pirwyncles} 1538 Turner Libelins, Clematis daphnuides, 
falinis uinca peruinca, anghs Perwyncle dicitur. 551 — 
Meréali. Kvjb, Vinca peruince, called in Enelyshe per- 
wyicle, or periwyncle. .. It hath prety blewe floures ind 
the herbe crepeth vpon the grounde very thyke. 1578 Lytr 
Dodoens 32 Veruincle hath many small and slender long 
branches. 1601 Hottann Pliny xxt. xi. g2 The Pervincle 
..continueth fresh and greene all the yeare long. 1611 
Fori0, //erba topiaria, the hearbe Perewinkle. 1741 Copé. 
fam.-Piece W. iti. 373 Double purple and large Periwinkle. 
1798 Worvsw. Lines Larly Spring iii, Throngh primrose 
tnfts, in that green bower, The periwinkle trailed its wreaths. 
1866 Cornh. Mag. Nov. 547 White periwinkles, flinging 
their light of blossoms and dark glossy leaves down the 
swift channels of the brawling streams, . 

+ 2. fig. One who surpasses or excels; the fairest 
or choicest; the ‘ flower’: cf. the ‘pink of per- 
fection’. Obs. [So OF. pervenke: De tous vins 
ce est le pervenke (Godef.).] 

13. Sou, Sir Piers Birmingham in Ritson Anc. Sougs 
17921 40 Pos kniztis euch-one of him mai mak imone as 
peruink of ham alle. axz400 Love Song (Harl. MS. 2253, 
If. 72 b/2), Heois lilie of largesse Heo is paruenke of prouesse, 
1440 Str Degrev. 730 Corteys lady and wyse,.. thou arte 
pervenke of pryse. 

tb. Playfully applied to a girl or woman, Oés. 

1633 Sutrrev HWittie Fair Oue i. Giv, (To a chamber- 
miaid) Quicke periwincle to thy mistris now. 1640 — Loves 
Crueitie 1. C iy b, Very good, I shall love this periwinke. 

+3. /fer. Jn blazoning by flowers and plants, the 
designation of the tincture azure or blue. Ods. 

1725 Coats Dict. Mer., Perwinkle,.. pitch'd upon a the 
Inventors of the new Way of Liazon by Flowers and Herbs 
..to supply the word Asure. 1727 in Dan.ey Vol. IL. 

4. altrib. and Cod. 

t90z Westin. Gaz. 23 Jan. 2/1 Ball frock. .of pale chiffon, 
periwinkle-wreathed, /did. 4 Feb. 2/1 Wherever yon stand 
- -you see the seamihe wonderful periwinkle blue, heaving 
slowly between the sparkling white sands. 

Periwinkle? (pe‘nwink'l), Forms: 6 (?) pir- 
wyncle, purwinkle, pur-, perwynkle; peri- 
winkil, -wyncle; 6-7 perewincle; 7 per- 
winkle, -winckle, perewinkle, periwinckle, 
-winkel, 7- periwinkle, (7-8 -wincle, 9 perri- ; 
dial, pennywinkle, -wilk). Also @. 6 peri- 
winke, -winck. 

(Known in this form only from 16the. ; but OE. had in the 
Same sense a word variously read (in pl) pinewinclan and 
winewinclan owing to confusion of the letters p and p=2). 

The MSS. favour the latter, which may however be a 
scuibal error, as pinewiucle would explain the 16thc. 
literary, and mod, dial. forms. In-any case the second 
element is the same. It is noteworthy that the first, certain 
appearance of fer-, periwyncle, agrees so closely with that 
of perwyncle, Perwwinxkre sb.!, from ME. parveuke, per- 
wynke, as if in some way *pinewincle and perwinke had 
coalesced in the form periyucle, periwinkle.) 

1, The English name of a gastropod mollusc of 
the genus Litlorina, esp. L. iittorea the common 
Ikuropean coast species, much used for food, having 
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a dark-coloured turbinate shell. Formerly, and 
stil] sometimes, used in a wider sense. 

1530 Patscr. 253/2 Perivyncle a shellfysshe, d/gorneau, 
wineau. 1552 Hviort, Purwinkle fyshe, coclea. 15955 
Even Decades 209 Of the leaste of these welkes or pere- 
wincles they make certeyne lyttle beades of diuers sortes 
and colours. 1570 Levins Jani. 128/34 A Periwinkil. 
lbid, 138/31 A Périwynkle, cochlea. 1601 Hotrann Pliny 
I. 218 In tike manner do Perwinkles and Snailes. 1611 
Seeep Theat. Gt. Brit. xxiv. (1614) 47/2 At Alderley.. 
upon the hilles to this day are found cockles, periwinckles 
and oysters of solid stone. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) |. 173 
A great many Perewincles and Muscles. 1712 E. Cooxr 
Voy. S. Sea 174 On the Rocks, abundance of Periwiukles. 
1837 Dickexs Pickw. xxxviii, (Sam Weller says] I merely 
quote wot the nobleman said to the fractious pennywinkle 
ven he vould’nt come out of his shell by means of a pin. 
1851-6 Woovwarbd Modlusca 11 The limpet and periwinkle 
live between tide-marks, where they are left dry twice 
a-day. [1863 7yneside Songs 46 Sometimes pennywilks, 
crabs, an’ lobsters aw bring. 18.. Eng. Dial. Dict., Penny- 
winkle [Northumb. 10 Kent and Devon].] 

8. 1545 Etvot Dict., Coclea, a snay'le hauing a shell, also 
a fishe callyd a pyrwinke (1565 Cooper perwinke, 1573 
perwinkle]. 1570 Levins Afanip. 138/26 A Periwinke, 
cochlea, 1586 Bricut Mfelauch. vi. 27 Some are of harder 
shels, as oysters, periwincks, etc. 

b. The shell of this mollusc. rare}. 

3625 Purcuas Prlgrims tx. xii. § 4 The Manamotapa and 
He cts, weare a white Periwinkle in tbe fore-head for a 
ewell, 

+2. = CocuLKa 2 (of the ear). Obs. 

1633 P. Fietcner Purple [sd. v. 58 note, The last passage 
(of the ear] is called the Cochlea, Snail or Periwincle ; where 
the nerves of heating plainly appear. 

3. alirtb, and Comé. 

1612 Peacnam Gentl. Exerc, u. iv. 124 A Ladie..vpon ber 
head a Coronet of Petiwinckle and Escallop shelles. 1836 
Cot. Hawker Diary (1893) 11. 101 An ariny of periwinkle 
pickers. 1841 /bid, 203 Mobbed with periwinkle men to 
freight the crafts for Billingsgate. 

Hence Pe'riwinkled a , having or abounding in 
periwinkles; Periwinkler, a yatherer or seller 
of periwinkles ; Pe‘riwinkling v//. sé., the gather- 
ingof periwinkles; + Periwinkling ///.c., winding 
like the cavity of a periwinkle shell: said of the 
cavity of the ear. 

1883 A. Stewart Nether Lochaber xiii. 265 The ‘peri- 
winkted shore * ix a thousand times better than the ‘ barren 
barres shore’ of Tennyson. 1837 Cot. Hawker Diury 
(1893) HI. rez All the Billingsgate periwinklers are ont 
to-day. 1841 /id. 199 Swarining with vessels for gunning, 
eel picking, and periwinkling. :607 Lingua ty. ii, 1 set and 
frame all words and..make them fit For the perewinkling 
porch, that winding leads From my close chamber to your 
lordships cell. 

Periwinkle, ols. variant of Pertwic sé, 

Perjink (po1dzirnk), 2. Sc. Also 9 prejink, 
per-, prejinct. [Origin unknown. The word has 
the form of a Fr. or L. derivative; Jam. suggests 
a F. *parjorni or L. *perjuuctus; but these words, 
even if they existed, would hardly give the sensc.] 
exact, precise, minutely accurate ; prim, neat. 

1808 Jasrrson, Perjink, 1. Exact, precise, minutely accu- 
rate; prejink, Fife. 2. Trim, so as 10 appear finical. 
1821 Gatt dun, Parish xxxvii. 299 All my things were 
kept by her in a most perjinct and excellent order. 1843 
Betuune Se. Fireside Stor. 121 She was a perjink body, 
and carried her head our heigh. 1889 Darrin MV iudew is 
Thrums xiv, He was looking unusually perjink. 

8. 1808 Prejink [see above] 1822 Gait Provost xxvii. 
203 The exposnre that prejink Miss Peggy had made of 
herself. 1829 Blackw. M/ag. XXVI. 242 A primand prejink- 
looking fellow. 1839 Moir J/ansie H’auch xxiv. 306 Mr. 
Batter ..looked as prejinct as a pikestaff. ; 

Hence Perjinks (pre-) 5d. f/., in phr. 0 one’s 
pevinks, on one’s good behaviour, careful of details; 
Perjinkety (pre-) a. = perjink; Perjinkity 
(pre-) 56., in A/., exact details, niceties, proprieties ; 
Perjimkly (pre-) adv., with minute accuracy, 
primly. 

1822 Giit Sir A, Wylie xl. 11. 68 If we maun be on our 
prejincks, will yon an’ her baith rin awa thegither? 1822 — 
Stcam-boat ix. 180 A young genteel man, with a most 
inethodical gravat, prejinctly tied. 1830 — Lawrie 7. v. 
iv. (1849) 205 Jommtures, and tochers, and a’ the other pie- 
jinkities of marriage-articles. 1887 Ruskin Pretcrita II. 
390 [She] had always what my mother called ‘ perjinketty ’ 
ways, which made her typically an old maid in later years. 

Perjonet(te: see PERE-JONETTE, PEAR 5d. 5. 

+ Perjourrney, v. Ols. rare—'. [f. PER- 1 + 
JourNgy v.]  zxtr. To pass through. 

1566 Burgh Rec. Edinb, (1875) 11. 218 Quhilk dur salbe 
patent to all the nychtbouris of this burgh, to periurnie, 
gang, rest, and pas thair tyme, in the yeard foirsaid giatis. 

+ Perjurate,v. Obs. rare—°. [f. L. perjirat-, 
ppl. stem of ferjirdre: see PERIURE v.] = PrEr- 
JURE v. 

1623 CockeramM, J’erjurate, to forsweare. 
Ductor (ed. 2), To Periurate or to Periure. 

+ Perjura‘tion. és. _[ad. med. (Anglo-) L. 
perjiralién-ent (12th c. in Du Cange), n. of action 
f, perjirare: see Pensune v. Cf. obs. F. parjura- 
tion (15th c. in Godef.).] The action or an act of 
perjuring oneself; perjury. 

1s70 Foxe A. & AV, (ed. 2) 1652/1 The Cardinall .. for- 
gane lhein all theyr periurations, schismes, and_ heresies. 
1623 CockeramM, Periuration, aforswearing. 1706 FARQUHAR 
Recruiting Officer 1. iii, For me..to take such an oath, 
'twou'd be downright perjuration. 1723 Briton No.21 (1724) 
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93, ‘I did shaave shaveral of our Friends from downright 
Parjuration, for all dey have taaken de Oatesh’, ; 

+ Pe-rjurator. Ods. nonce-wd. f{Agent-n. in 
L. form f. feryétrdre : see PERJURE v.]  Perjurer. 

1689 T. Plunket Char. Gd. Commander 55 False Jury- 
men, Perjurors, Perjurators, Have at the Court, found 
potent animators. 

+ Pe-rjure, 56.1 (2.) Obs. Also6 periur. [a. 
AF, perjur (Gower), parjur, in F. parjur(e 
(12-13the.), or ad. L. ferjuéir-us one who swears 
falsely; an oath-breaker, a perjured person; cf. PER- 
JURE v.] One who commits perjury ; a perjurer. 

(1341 Kolls of Parit, U1. 130/1 Qar trop’ y ad parjurs en 
son Roialme.] 

arggo Bate in Ellis Orig. Left. Ser. ut. HI. 153 Sum 
of them ar knowne for common perjurs. 1546 — Eng. 
Votaries 1, (1550) 75b, Callynge them all that nought was, 
As hypocrytes, dyssenrblers, dodypolles, .. periures, 1588 
sSuaks. LZ. ZL. 1v. ili. 47 He coines in like a periure, wearing 
papers. [See note, s.v. PerjurED 2.) 1615 Bratuwait 
Strappado (1878) 151 Vow-breaking periure, that her selfe 
adornes, With thousand fashions, and as many formes. 

b. as adj. Perjurious, perjured, 

c1qz0 Lyoc. Siege Thebes 2049 Thow art..deceyveable 
and falsly ck forsworn, And ek periur of thyn assured ooth. 
a 1600 Moxtcomerie A/ise, P. xviii. 70 To tell the halk in 
haist sho hyde, The kyt wes palgard and perjure. 

+ Perjure, 56.2. Obs. rare—'. _[prob. a. F. 
parjaure ad. 1. perjirium false oath.] = Prrgory. 

1390 Gower Cou/. II. 389 Of Covoitise and of Perjure, Of 
fal. brocage and of Usure. 

fa. 


Perjure (psudziiz), v. Also 5-6 par-. 
OF. paryure-r (ithe. in Littré):—L. perjirare 
toswear falsely, break one’s oath, f. PER- 3 + jrrare 
to swear. In AF. in Britton; in Eng. found first 
in pa. pple., in 15th c.] 

+1. zur. Toswear falsely, to commit perjury ; to 
bear false witness while on oath; to be false to an 


oath, promise, etc. Ods. 

{1z92 Britton iv. ix. § 2 Et si acun soit fet parjurer a 
escient par acun sovereyn. ¢rans/. If any one be made to 
perjure knowingly by any lord superior.) 1647 N. Bacon 
Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. Ixiv. (1739) 135 He procures a Dispensa- 
tion from Rome to perjure and oppress without sin. 1731 
Swirt Judas Misc. 1735 V. 64 Some who can perjure thro’ 
atwo Inch Board; Yet keep their Bishopricks, and scape 
the Cord. 1788-9 Gipson Axlodiog. (1896) 388 Resolved to 
abjure and perjure, as occasion might serve. 

+b. With obj. clause (or ?compl.). Obs. rare. 

21586 Sipney Arcadia (1622) 249 Plentifully perjuring 
how extremely her son loved her, 

Cc. reflexive. 10 perjure oneself: to forswear one- 
self. [So in F. se parjerer, from 11th ec.) Now 
the usual const. 

1755 JouNnson, Perjure, v.a...1t is used with the reciprocal 

ronoun (1818 Toop adds: as, ‘he perjured himself"]. 1772 

*RIESTLEY Just, Redfg. (1782) 1.114 A person who has..per- 
jured himself [is] the bane of socicty. 19797 Aucycl Brit. 
(ed, 3) XIV. 151/1 No mian will perjure himself (says 
Aristotle) who apprehends vengeance from Heaven and 
disgrace among inen. : 

d. quasi-fassive (see PERJURED). 70 be perjured : 
to he forsworn, to be guilty of perjury. 

1477 Eart Revers (Caxton) Dictes 11 Kepe you that ye be 
not pariured and let trouth be alwey in your mouthe, 21533 
Lp. Berners f/uou cxxxi. 487, I had rather be pariuryd 
then to fordo that thynge that god wyll hane done to 
punysshe the. 1649 Jen. TaviorG/. E.remp.1, Disc. ti. § 21 
Vo be perjur’d for the saving ten thousand pounds. 1719 
Youne ANevenge 1. i, And are you perjur’d then for virtue’s 
suke? How often have you sworn? 1780 Wew Neweate 
Cal. V. 27 It is probable, that if Uirch had been perjured, 
he would have been prosecuted. 

+2. /rans. To prove false to or break (an oath, 
vow, promise, etc.). Ods. 

1483 Caxton G. de da Tour Djb, Than she lyeth and per- 
iured her feith and trouthe. 1555 Cranmer Let. toQ. Mary 
in Foxe A. & AL, (1583) 1891 Winch othes be so contrary yt 
the one must needs be periured. 1652 GauLe Alugastrom, 
307 He conld not foresee how Laomedon would perjure his 
promise. 1809 Susan 1.195 Even before the solemn vow had 
passed their lips, determined to perjure it. 

+3. To prove false to (a person) to whom one 
has sworn faith. Ods. rave. [In 15-16th c. Fr.] 

1610 Fretcurr Saiths, Shepf, 1. i, She..did pray For me 
that perjur’d her. ' 

+4. To make perjured, cause to commit perjury. 
Obs. rare. 

1606 Suaxs. Aut. §& Cé. ut. xii. 30 Women are not In their 
best Fortunes strong; but want will periure The ne're touch’'d 
Vestall., e 

Perjured (p3-sdziisd), ppl. a (sd.) : {pa. pple. of 
prec. vb., after AF, perjuré, OF. parjuré pa. pple. 
of the intrans. vb., lit. (one) that has perjured or 
committed perjury. (From viewing it in Eng. 
as passive, app. arose the quasi-passive const. of 
the vb.: see prec. i d.)] 

1. That has committed perjury; guilty of perjury; 
forsworn; deliberately false to an oath, vow, 
promise, ctc. : 

1453 in Trevelyau Papers (Camden) 25 Ifhe (the chaplain] 
be lecherus or perjured, a theaff, or a inurderar. 1495 Act 
11 fen. VI1, c. 25 § 6 To call in the supposed perjured 
persones afore the seid Chaunceller. 1658 PHaer 2ncid 
u. Dij, By this deceit, and through the craft of Sinon false 
periewrd. 1594 SHAKS. Rick. ///, 1. iv. 55 Clarence ts come, 
false, fleeting, periur’d Clarence. 1€82 Burnet Rights 
Princes Pref. 37 In which Case he is in truth neither a Liar 
nor is be perjured. 1709Stecire Tatler No. 105 P 3, L hope 


PERJUREDLY. 


you won't be such a perjured Wretch as to forswear your 

self. a@1859 Macautay Hist. Eng. xxiii. V. 87 Perjured 

traitors who richly deserved axes and halters. 
b. adso/. and quasi-sé, 

1526 TINDALE 1 7772.1. 10 The lawe is..geven..to lyars 
and to periured. 1604 7. M. Black Lh.in Middleton's Wks. 
(Bullen) VIII, 28 How many villains were in Spain,.. how | 
many perjurds in France. 1605 Suaks, Lear m1. ii. 54 Tbou 
Periur’d, and thou Simular of Vertue. 

+2. Charactcrized by perjury; perjurious. Ods, | 

In quot. 1588 alluding to the former practice of attaching | 
to a convicted perjurer a paper announcing his guilt: cf. 
quot. 1546s, v. Perjury, and Paper sé. 7 b. 

1588 Suaks.Z. L. L.1v. iii. 125 O would the King, Berowne 
and Longauill, Were Louers too, ill to example ull, Would 
from my forehead wipe a periur'd note: For none offend, 
where all alike doe dote. «@ 1635 Corbet Elegie on Dr. 
Ravis Poems (1647) 18 Their hired Epitaphs, and perjur’d 
stone, Which oft belies the soule when she is gone. 1814 
Scott Ld. of Isles 1. xxvii, By her who brooks his per- 
jured scorn, The ill-requited Maid of Lorn. | 


+3. Falsely sworn; forsworn. Odés. 

1590 SPENSER /”. Q. 11, x, g0 The recompence of their _per- 
lured oth. 1697 Drvpen lirg. Ecl. viii. 25, 1 my Nisa’s 
perjur'd Faith deplore; Witness ye Pow'rs by whom she 
falsly swore ! 

Hence Pe‘rjuredly adv., in the manner of one 
perjured ; with perjury; perjuriously. 

1§53 Bare tr. Gardiner’s De Vera Obed. Pref. Av, Tbese 
incarnate Devilles, who coulde so advisedly saye yea than, 
and so impudently, so rashely, so periuredly..saye naye now. 
1570 Foxe A. & AZ. (ed. 2) 258/2 King Steuen..ended bys | 


lyfe after he had reigned xix. yeares periuredly. 

+ Perjurement. Ods. [a. OF. par-, perjure- 
ment (14-15thc. in Godef.), f. parjerer: see 
PERJURE Vv. and -MENT.] False swearing ; perjury. 

©1430 Pilger Lyf Manhode 1. xxix. (1869) 151 For periure- 
ment may not be but if mensonge make him come foorth. 
1490 Caxton Evteydos xxv. (heading), How dydo made her 
lamentacyons iepreuynge the periuremente of Laomedon. 

Perjurer (po31dgitrex). Also 6 -our. [app.a. 
AF. par-, perjurour, ft. parjurev to PERJURE: see 
-oR. (Few examples from 1650 to 19thc.)] One 
who commits perjury, sfec. in the legal sense; one 
who proves false to an oath or solemn promise; 
one who is forsworn or has perjured himself. 

1553 Bave tr. Gavdiner's De Vera Obed. Pref., Couetous 
catchers, doublefaced periurours. 1580 HottyBanp 7 yeas. 
Fr. Tong, Parvjure,a forsworne man, a Periurer, 1655 H. 
VauGHan Silex Scint., Rules § Lessous viii, The perjurer’s 
a devil let loose. 1755 JOHNSON, Pexjurer, one that swears 
falsely. 1828 P. Cunnincuam JV. S. Hales (ed. 3) IL. 317 
Tbe perjurers were allowed to slip out of court without even 
a reprimand. 1878 Stusss Cons¢. /fist. IT. xviii. go He 
Was a perjurer who on a false plea had raised the nation 
against Richard. : 

So Pe'rjuress, a female perjurer. 

1898 Speaker 8 Oct. 432/2 A perjuress cannot be flogged, and 
no one at present proposes to flog her. 

Perjurious (paidgiierias), 2 Also 7 par-. 
[ad. L. pexjurzds-us, f. pexjiriunt PERJURY. ] 

+1. Of persons: Guilty of perjury; false to an 
oath, proinise, etc. ; perjured, forsworn. Odés. 

¢1540 [implied in Perjuriousty]. 1603 Knottes Hist. 
Turks (1621) 297 Sbew tby power upon thy perjurious 
people, who in their deeds denie thee their God. 1699 
PomeretT Love Triumphant 197 Trusting to perjurious 
woman's truth. 1829 J. Donovan tr. Catechisut of Trent i. 
ix. Quest. 6 To the witness himself it is also most irksome 
to be known as false and perjurious. — Ries. 

2. Of actions, etc.: Characterized by, exhibiting, 
accompanied by, or resulting from perjury. | 

1602 Warner Alb, Eng. Epit. 376 His[Harold’s] pariurious 
appropriating to himselfe of the kingdome. 1695 J. SAGE 
Article Wks. 1844 1. 373 The Presbyterian preachers con- 
demned the undertaking as unlawful and perjurious, a2 1734 
Nortu £.ram. u. iv. § 84 (1740) 272 The holy Reach, of 
this perjurious Scandal, was, that [etc.]. 1872 JEAFFRESON 
Brides & Bridals 11, xxiii. 317 The old corrupt and per- 
jurious suits for nullification of marriage. 

Perjuriously (poidgiieriasli), azz. [f. prec. 
+ -LY%.] Ina perjurious manner ; with perjury. 

exsqo tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 164 Penda, 
whome hee, breaking perjuriuslie his vow, afterwarde 
murtbered, 1612 Dekker // 7 be not good Wks. 1873 II. 
315 One of you two is periuriously forsworne. 1698 [R. 
Fercuson] View £ccles. 77 If .. he should perjuriously 
depose at tbe Kings Bencb. 1884 A. A. Putnam 10 Yrs. 
Police Fudge xxiv. 207 [Yo] enforce the law and punish 
those who perjuriously stand in the way of tbe enforcement. 

Perju‘riousness. vare. [f.as prec. + -NESS,] 
The quality of being perjurious. 

1823 Bentuam Wot Paul 257 Of tbe perjuriousness of 
Paul's intent, a short proof..is thus already visible, in tbe 
indignation excited. ; 

+Pe‘rjurous, 2. Obs. [f. L. perjar-us (see 
PersgurE sé.1) + -ous.] = Persuntous. 

a1584 (f#¢/e) Orations of Arsanes agaynst Philip the 
Trecherous Kyng of Macedone. .and of Scanderbeg prayeng 
ayde of Christian Princes agaynst perivrous murderyng 
Mahumet. 1609 Sir E. Hosy Let. to T. Hliggons] 18 
Make him a sorrowfull witnesse of your periurous vow. 1634 
S. R. Noble Soldier u. ii. in Bullen O. Pd. 1. 287, | am 
cheated by a perjurous Prince. 1849 in Lee Hist, Codran- 
bus I. 410 Old Ananias. .with Sappbira, his perjurous wife. 

Perjury (po idgiri). Also 5-6 par-. [a. AF. 
pevjurie (rare OF. pavjurie); in mod.F. parjzre, 
ad. L. perjurium false oath, oath-breaking, f. fer- | 
jur-are to PERJURE.] 

The action of swearing to a statement which is | 
known to be false, or of taking an oath which it 
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is not one’s intention to keep; sfec. in Law, The | 


crime of wilfully uttering a false statement or 
testimony in reference to a matter material to the 
issue involved, while under an oath or affirmation 
to tell the truth, administered by a competent 
authority; the wilful utterance of false evidence 


while on oath. 

In legal usage, perjury was first the offence of jurors in 
giving a wilfully false verdict, they being sworn to give 
a true verdict according to their knowledge ; as an offence 
of witnesses it was apparently graduaily evolved in con- 
nexion with the change in the nature of Trial by Jury (q. v.); 
‘there is no trace in the statutes, or in the reported pro- 
ceedings of the courts, of any penal law against perjury in 
witnesses, as distinguished from that of jurors, earlier than 
the reign of Henry VIII’ (Penny Cycl. XVII. 4590/2; but 
see quot, 1495. In this act ‘false serement’ appears to be 
the equivalent of ‘perjury ’ in the modern sense). 

[1292 Baririon iv. ix. §2 Parjurie est mensonge afermé par 
serment.] 1387-8 ‘IT. Usk Jest. Love 1. vii. 1. 51 Every 
ootb .. muste haue these lawes, that is, trewe jugement and 
rightwysenesse ;..if any of these lacke, the ooth is y-tourned 
in-to the name of perjury. 1436 Rodls Parit. 1V. 501/2 The 
grete dredeles and unshamefast Perjurie, that orriblely con- 
tynueth, and dailly encresseth in the commune Jurrours of 
y® said Roiahne. 1477 Eart Rivers Dictes 11 Enforce 
you not to cause them swere that ye knowe wil lye, lest 
ye be parteners to theyr pariury. 1495 Acéi1 Hen. VII, 
c. 25 § 6 If perjury he commytted by proves in the 
Kinges Courte of the Chauncery or before the Kinges 
honorable Councell or els where, that..the..Chaunceller.. 
make like proces to call in the supposed perjured persones. 
1546 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) 180 John 
Lewes. .shall for hys perjury..suffur xl dayes prysonment 
.+, and also to ware a paper for perjury wythyn the seyd 
Cyty thre severall markett dayes. «@ 1548[see Parser sé, 7 b]. 
@ 1634 Coke Ox Litt. un. Ixxiv, (1648) 164 Perjury is a crime 
committed, when a lawfull oath is ministred..to any person, 
in any judiciall proceeding, who sweareth absolutely, and 
falsly in a matter materiall to the issue. 1782 Cowper 
Yable T. 418 When Perjury. .Sells oaths by tale, and at the 
lowest price. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 4590/2 Pexjury, by 
the common law of England, is the offence of talsely swearing 
to facts in a judicial proceeding. 1875 Jowe1r P/azo (ed. 2) 
V.171 Where there would bea premium on perjury, oatbs.. 
sbould be probibited as irrelevant. 

b. Applied also to the violation of a promise 
made on oath, the breaking of a vow or solemn 
undertaking ; a breach of oath. 

1532 More Confit. Barnes vi, Wks. 792/2 That. .running 
oute of religion in apostacy, breakynge o1 vowes, and freres 
wedding nunnes, and periury were no synne at all. 1550 
Bate Afol. 47 He withdrewe hys anger, putte vp hys 
swearde, and neuer thoughte anye synne in that periury or 
breakynge of hys vowe. 1568 Grarron C/rron. 11 7.6 The 
Ambass:udours would not haue the truce proclaimed, thinking 
therby, to saue the Duke from periurie, which bad sworne, 
heuer to conclude a peace, till [etc.]. 1632 Massincer & 
Firto fatal Dowryw.i, No pain is due to lover's perjury: 
If Jove bimself laugh at it,sowill 1. 1871 R. Evtis Catallus 
Ixiv. 148 Lo they fear not promise, of mat or perjury reck not. 

ce. with @and f/.: Aninstance of the foregoing ; 
a false oath ; a wilful breach of oath. 

©1440 York ALyst. xxvi.75 Loo! sir, bisisa periurye. 1495 
Act 11 Hea. VII, c. 25 § 1 ‘The haynous and detestable 
perjuries dailly commytted within this realme in enquestes 
and Juries. 1592 Suaxs. Row, & Ful. 1. it. g2 At Louers 
periuries They say loue laught. 1610 Wutet Hexapla 
Dan. 286 Their periuries,..profane oathes are notoriously 
knowne. 1719 Younc Susirzs 1. i, It is an oatb well spent, 
a perjury Of good account in vengeance, and in love. 1840 
Macautay £ss., Clive (1851) II. 520 The perjuries which 
have been employed against us. 

d. Coméb., as perjury-begelting, -mongering, etc. 

1802-12 Bentuam Natron, Fudic. Evid. (1827) 11. 397 
Judges, by whom evidence in these perjury-begetting shapes 
has exclusively been received. 1826 Hor. Smitu Zor //ill 
(1838) 111.153 An exclusive command of the perjury-market. 
1877 Tennyson //arold y. i. 173 The perjury-mongering 
Count Hath made too good an use of Holy Church ! 

Perk (pik), 53.1 Ods. exc. dial. Also 5-7 
perke, 6 pyrke, 6-7 pirke,6-gpirk. [A parallel 
form of Percu 56.2, chiefly in northern, north midl., 
and East Anglian use. Cf. NFr. pergze.] 

I. +1. A pole, stake: = Percu 54.2 1. Obs. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 276/1 A Perke, pertica. c1490 Promp. 
Parv. 394/2(MSS. K. & H.) Perke, or perche, fertica. 1513 
Doucias sEncis x1. ii. 65 He bad the capilanis and the 
dukis all..Gret perkis bair of trene saplyng..To wryte and 
hyng tharon baith all and sum The namys of thar ennemys 
ourcum. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage vin. iv. 628 Cabans.. 
made with perkes, and covered with barkes of trees. 

+b. A fuller’s perch: = PeRcn 54.2.1 b. Obs. 

1350 St Fames 255 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1881) 56 
A walker perk byside him stode.. With pat perk his heued 
he brak. 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints vii. (Facobus Minor) 215 
pane ane a walkare perk hynt And gafe sancte Iamis sic 
a dynte es he pe harne-pane brak in twyn. 

II. 2. A bar fixed horizontally to hang some- 
thing on or stpport something against: see quots. 
Chiefly dia/. Cf. Pexcu sb.2 2, Also dal, a rope 
used for the same purpose, as a clothes-line, etc. 

1818 W. Muir Poews 56 On every pirk the clouts are 
clashing. @ 1825 Foray Voc. E. Anglia, Perk,..a wooden 
frame against which sawn timber is set up to dry, 1825 
Jamieson, Perk,..a rope extended for holding any thing in 
a house. Ayrs, 1882 Ocitvie (Annandale), Pert, a pole 
placed horizontally, on which yarns, etc. are hung to dry; 
also a peg (perket) for similar purposes. 

b. A bar or bracket to support candles (= PERCH 
56.2 2b) or an image. Oés. or //ist. 

1475 Will of Rightwise (Somerset Ho.), Lumini de le perke 
alias le Rodelofte. 1794 Geld Mlaug LXIV. 1. 16/2 A perk or 
pedestal for an image, 1838 Parxer Gloss. Archit. (ed. 2), 


PERK. 


Perch, Perk, Pearch,anold term for a bracket, 1887 W. H. H. 
Rocers Alem. IWest x, (1888) 178 On the right. 1s the perk 
or bracket on which the image..was..once stationed. 

3. A perch tor a tame Lird, or anything on which 
a bird may alight and rest. Also ¢razsf. a seat 
for a person. = PERCH sé.2 3-3d. Now dial. 

c 1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xvi. 73 A sperhawke sittand apon 
a perke. a1440 Sir Degrev. 47 Haukes of nobulle eyre, 
‘Ty lie his perke ganne repeyre. 1560 Rottann Seven Sages 

8 ‘this saw the Py on his Pirk quhair scho sat. 1602 F. 
Hrsine tr. Obendorfer's Anat. 15 Lyke a Daw vpon a 
Perke. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Peeark, a pearch for 
fowls. 1863 Mrs. Toocoop Vorés. Dial., Tbe bens have 
all gone up to their peark. 

Jig. 1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Fug.ir. vii (1739) 41 Their 
minds once..upon the Wing, can hardly settle any where, 
or stoop to the Perk again. 


tb. In fg. pluases: Zo prick, turn over the 


. perk: see PERCH sb.2 3.e. Obs. 


@1529 SKFLION Garnesche 157 He wyl..make youer 
stomoke seke Ovyr the perke to pryk. 1601 Dent Pathw. 
Heaven 152 Then they will boist a man, and turne him over 
the pirke. E 

4. A horizontal bar or frame over which cloth is 
drawn so as to examine it thoroughly; = Perch 
sb,4 4. Also the act or process of perching or 
examining, as fo stand the perk. W. Yorksh. dial. 

See Eng. Dial. Dict. 

III. 5. Alineal measure: = PERCH 50.2 5. dial. 

1825 Jamieson, Perk, a pole, a perch. Ayrsh. 1879 in 
Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk. 1900 in kag. Dial. Dict. 
from Glouc., Worc., Heref., Shropsh. 

IV. 6. Comd. Perk-tree, a long pole; now 
dial., a pole used to support a clothes-line. 

01375 Sc. Leg. Saints xix. (Cristofore) 216 In-sted of staf, 
a ployk he had, Wele nere asa perktre mad. 1548 Aberdeen 
Regr. (1844) IL. 259 Item, perkis and peiktrees xxxs. 

Perk (paik), 56.2 slang. Abbreviation of PER- 


quisitE, (Usually in plural, Aerks.) 

1887 Pall Mall G.7 Sept. 5/1 Au order that free blacking 
is no longer to be among the ‘ perks ’ of Government office- 
keepers. 1891 Daily News 2 Mar. 2/1 In the good old 
days waste-paper went as the ‘perks’ of Government officers. 

Perk (paik), a. Also 6 perke, 7 peark(e. 
{Of uncertain origin: goes with PERK v.! (which 
is known much earlier). The Welsh Zerc compact, 
trim, Zercus smart, are from Eng.] Self-assertive, 
self-satisfied, saucy, pert, ‘cocky’; brisk, lively, 
in good spirits ; smart. e 

1579 SPENSER Sheph. Cal, Feb. 8 They wont in the wind 
wagge their wrizle tailes, Perke as Peacock. a 1640 W. 
FeNNER Cont. Christ's Alarm (1657; 10 It makes the heart 
peark, and brisk, 1642 Rocers Vaaman 52 To suffer us to 
wax pearke,and sawcy witb him. 1821 Crane Vill. AZinstr. 
I, 124 The dew-rais’d flower was perk and proud. @ 1825 
Forsy Voc. £. Anglia, Perk, adj. brisk; lively; proud. 
1892 Cosmopolitan X11. 120/2 How perk and military tbe 
bearing of each. 


Perk (paisk), v.1 Also 5 pyrk, 6 pirke, Sc. 
park, 6-7 peark(e), perke, 7 pireck, perck, 
peerk, pierk, 7-8 pirk. [Of uncertain origin: 
goes with PERK a. It has been suggested to be 
the same word as Percu v.! (cf. PERK v.24}; but 
there are obvious difficulties. Welsh Perce to 
smarten, trim, is from Eng. (cf. sense 2). The 
sense-development is also uncertain. ] 

I. zztr. 1. To carry oneself in a smart, brisk, 
or jaunty manner; to assume or have a lively, 
self-assertive, or self-conceited attitude or air. 

€1380 Minor Poens fr. Vernon MS, lili. 81 Pe popeiayes 
perken, and pruynen for proude. a@1550 Pore Helpe 344 1n 
Hazl. 2. P. . 11.264 But these babes be to yonge, Perkynge 
vpon theyr patins. 1632 Quartes Div. Hancies 1. iv, O! 
what a revishment ’t had been to see Thy little Saviour 
perking onthy Knee! @ 1734 NortH Exam, 1 ii. § 97 The 
Loyalists. .who sneaked, and their Enemies insulted, while 
be sat pirking tbere. 1801 Lams Let. to Manning Apr., By 
perking up upon my haunches, and supporting my carcase 
with my elbows, I can see the white sails. 

b. To lift one’s head, raise oneself, or thrust 
oneself forward, briskly, boldly, or impudently. 


Also with z. 

axggt H, Situ és, (1866-7) 1. 35 When their father and 
mother fall out, they {children} perk up between them like 
little mediators, and witb many pretty sports make truce. 
ax1624 Be. M. Smitn Ser, Heb. i. 1 (1632) 201 The snaile, 
when .. he will be pearking and peeping abroad. 1676 
Etnereoce AZan of Mode 1.1, She shall..perk up i'the face 
of Quality. 1827 in Hone 4very-day 5k. Il. 190 Chinese 
figures, their round, little-eyed, meek faces perking sidewise, 
1839-40 W. Irvine Wolert's R. iii. (1855) 15 The loquacious 
cat-bird flew from bush to bush with restless wing .. or 
perked inquisitively into his face. 1842 BaruaMm /ngot Leg, 
Ser. n. Old Wontan in Grey, The old woman perk'd up as 
brisk asa bee. 1901 G. Douctas House w Green Shutters 
288 She tossed her bead, and perked away from bim on 
her little bigh heels. 

c. fig. To exalt oneself or thrust oneself for- 
ward ambitiously or presumptuously; to behave 
impudently or insolently; to play the upstart. 
Also with 2. 

1829 LaTIMER 1s¢ Servi. Card ? 26 These proude Phariseys 
which..wyll perke and presume to sitte by Christ in the 
Church, 1571 Gotoinc Calvin on Ps. i. 4 Althougb y® 
vngodly persone perke vp like a highe tree. 1620 SANDERSON 
Sermt., t Cor. xii. 7 § 23 It is a very hard thing..to eacell 
others in gifts, and not perke aboue then in self-conceipt. 
1647 Trapp Comm. Fas. iv. 12 What dost thou then do pierk- 
ing into his place? 1683 Bunyan Case Consc. Resolved 
(1861) Il. 673 That they shuld not give heed to women 


PERK. 


that would be perking up on matters of worshipping God. 
1686 F. Spexce tr. Varillas’ Ho. Medicis 33 Piero de 
Medici, whose father perk'd up onely out of the Order of 
bare Gentlemen, @1703 Burwitt On WV. 7. 1 Cor. ix. 27 He 
knew tbat Hagar would quickly perk up, and domineer over 
Sarah. 18:2 Soutney Ommniana 1. 35 Be sure not to suffer 
your reason to perk up and be dictating tberein. 

da. Also lo perk i. 

1661 Fectuam Resolves u. i. 176 Shall .. tbe worm offer to 
perk it up at the face of Man? 1683 Bunyan Case Conse. 
Resotved (1861) 11. 673 When Miriam began to perk it 
before Moses. 1714 Pore Efil. Rowe's F. Shore 46 That 
Edward's Miss thus perks it in your face. @1734 Nortu 
Exam. u.v. $14 Better..to bogtrot in Ireland, than to pirk 
it in Preferment no better dressed. 

e. fy. Of a thing: To project or stick up or 
out, or to rise or lift itself, in a manner suggesting 
briskness or self-assertion. 

31583 Stupses Anat. Abus. 1.(1879) 50 Hattes... Sometimes 
tbey were them sbarp on tbe crowne, pearking up like a 
sphere [=spear]. 1642 Rocers Vaanian 63 We are hke to 
ligbt Corke, wbicb..(except a man hold it under by a strong 
hand) will pearke to the top. 1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt, 
Eng. 11. vi. (1739) 36 This Gourd..might prove no less pre- 
judicial by creeping upon the ground, than by perking 
upward, 1842 Dickens Amer. Notes xii. (1850) 120/2 Ancient 
habitations, with higb garret gable-windows perking into 
the roofs. 1866 R. Cuamaers Ess. Ser. 43 Her neat apron, 
..from the front of wbich perk out two smart, provoking- 
looking pockets. 

f. With «#f: To recover from depression or 
sickness; to recover liveliness. dia/, 

a1656 Ussner Ann. vi.(1658) 542 Thus Asia, which before 
was plagued with the Publicans.. begins to pirck up again. 
¢1670 O. Hevwoop Diaries, etc. (1881) 11. 346 To bow down 
his head as a bulrush, which in a wet day stoops, but in a 
sun-shine day perks up again. 1706 Puittiirs, lo Perk up, 
or Perk up again,..to recover after Sickness. 1892 Gentle- 
woman's Bk. Sports 1. 163 Vou will soon perk up, quite 
ready to start again. 


II. trans. 2. To make spruce or smart, to 
smarten; to prank, to trim, as a bird does its 


plumage. Also with uJ, out. 
1485 Digby Myst. (1882) in. 358 Now I, prynse pyrked 
prykkyd in pryde. 1590 Lopce Euphues Cid aera ssell) 


184 She looked fike Flora perked in the pride of all her 
flowers. 1613 Suaxs, //en. VI/1, u. iii. 21 Tis better to be 
lowly borne,.. Then to be perk’d vp in a glistring griefe, 
And weare a golden sorrow. 1753 School of Mlan«4 The 
She-Linnet .. prunes her wings, cleanses her tail, and perks 
herself out to enjoy a fine day. 1838 J. P. Kennepy Hod of 
Bowl xiv. 148 You are not quite a woman yourself—though 
you perk yourself up so daintily. 1843 CartyLe Past § /’7, 
ut iit, His poor fraction of sense has to be perked into some 
epigrammatic shape, that it may prick into me, 1850 Haw: 
THORNE American Note-Bks, (1883) 374 Poor enough to perk 
themselves in such false feathers as these. 


3. To raise briskly or smartly, to prick up; to 
hold wf smartly or self-assertively; to thrust or 


poke ot, Also reff. To perk oneself. 

a1sg1 H. Smith Serm. (ed. Tegg) 1. 310 As the little birds 
perk up their heads when their dam comes with meat. 1602 
and Pt. Return fr. Parnass.\. vi. 469 You light skirt starres, 
.. By glomy light perke out your doutfull heads. 1642 
Rocers Waaman 170 Tbe spirit of presumption. which 
prides and pearks up it selfe. 1652 Cucrerrer Ang. Physic. 
216 A Monster called Superstition perks up his head. 
1784 Cowrer 7ask vi 318 The squirrel ..there whisks his 
brush, And perks his ears. 1823 Crare P91. Afinstr. V1. 176 
A flower .. Perks up its head. 1826 Scott 9rn/. 26 Apr., 
Those [papers] you are not wanting perk themselves in your 
face again and again. 1874 Burxanp Aly Time xii. 104 
‘Dear me!’ ejaculated her mother, pretending to perk her- 
self up. 1879 Jerreries Wild /.ife in S. Co. 165 (The 
blackbird] perks his tail up, and challenges the world with 
tbe call already mentioned. Sug . 

b. pa pple. Raised, ercct, sitting nprtght. 

1797-1802 G. Corman Sr. Grins, Lady of Wreck u. xvi, 
bea on its. .haunches stood the..reptile. 1879 DowpeN 
Southey 7 The small urcbin, long perked up and broad 
awake. 

Hence Perked ///.a., Perking vd/. sd. 

a 1624 Br. M. Smitu Serm., 1 Pet. v. 6 (1632) 169 The 
kingdome of God is neither sitting, nor standing, nor perking, 
nor stouping. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed, 2), Peearked, perched, 
elated, proud, 1828 P. Cunnincuam WV. S. lWales (ed. 3) 
{I. 150 It is only our native coachman with his spread-out 
fan-tail and perked-up crest. 

Perk, v.2 Now dra/. Also 6-7 pearke. 
{Collateral form of Perci v.1, chiefly northern and 
E. Anglian. Cf. NFr. perguer = F. percher. Its 
later use sometimes approaches Perk v.1]  zvefr. 
Of birds: To perch; also /ramsf. of persons. 

(1513 Doucras Encis xu. Prol. 237 The cowschet crowdis 
and pirkis on the rys.] 1588 Greene Perimedes Wks. 
(Grosart) VI1.72 The Eagle and the Doue, pearke not on 
one branche. ax1600 MontGomerte AZisc. P. xviii. 41 ‘This 
girking pearkit in a place, Quharin ouer long he did delyt. 
1797-1802 G. Cotman Br. Grins, Luminous Hist, xxx, 
Beauties who on eminences perk. a1825 Forsy Ioc. £. 
Anglia, Perk, v.,to perch. 

+b. quasi-passive and reff. To set oneself or be 
set, esp. on some elevation. Chiefly in pa. pple., 
which prob, in origin belongcd to the intr. use. Oés. 
1513 Douctas 42 neis in. iv. 72 Ane, on a rokkis (printed 
rolkis] pynnakle perkit hie Celeno clepit, a drery prophetes. 

@ 1529 SkeLton Ware the IIlavk 70 On the rode loft She 
perkyd her torest. 1588 Greene Pandosto Ded. (1607) 3 
Czsars Crowe durst neuer crie, Aue, but when she was 
pearked onthe Capitoll. 1639 Sanperson Serm., Rowe. 2°v. 
6 §20 One Man.. hath perked bimself up at length in the 
Temple of God. 1794 U. Price Ess. Prcturesgue 1. 215 
The prim squat clump is perked up exactly on the top of 
every eminence. 
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! Perk, perke, obs. or dial. forms of PARK. 

Perkily (p3-akili), adv. [f. PERKY a. + -Ly 2.) 
In a perky manner; self-assertively, with self- 
assurance ; ‘cockily’; pertly. 

1878 Tinsley’s Mag. XXIII. 186 Daisies and buttercups.. 
peer perkily at one anotber. 1886 J. KR. Rees Pleas. Book. 
worm i. 32 How perkily, on the shelf. .does the little r2mo. 
.- Shoulder it alongside his bigger brother in gto. 1901 G. 
Douctas House w. Green Shutters 116 ‘Order, order!’ 
cried Wilson perkily, : 

+ Perkin! (pa:tkin). Os. [A dim. form of the 
name Prerre, Piers, or Peter: cf. Peterkin.| From 
the name Ferkin Warbeck, alleged to be that of 
the personage who professed to be the younger son 
of Edward IV, and as such claimed the crown in 
1495: A pretender to the throne, or to any exalted 
position. 

1685 Evetyn Diary 15 July, Yet this Perkin (the Duke of 
Monmouth] had ben made to believe that the King had 
married her (Mrs. Barlow}. 1715 Mrs. Centiivre Gotham 
Election 1, Wks. 1760 111. 177 Ill undertake to prove this 
Fellow deep in the Interest of young Perkin. /did. 185 
You'd spend every Shilling of my Portion in Defence of 
Liberty and Property, against Perkin and the Pope. 

Perkin 2? (p3'skin). [?f. Purn (or ?f. Perry 2) 
+-KIN: cf. Pompirkin.] (See quots.) 

If the word was derived from Aervy, it must have been 
applied orig. to a weak kind of perry, analogous to ci/erkin 
from cider; but of this evidence has not been found. 

1785 Grose Dict. Vulg. T., Perkin, water cyder. ¢€1791 
Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) s.v. Husbandry §238 The liquor, 
called cyderkin, purre, or perkin, is made of the murk 
or gross matter remaining after the cyder is pressed out. 
1863 Morton Cycl. Agric. 11. 720-7 (E.D.S.) Perkin (Wilts, 
Glouc.), the washings after the best cyder is made. 

Perkin, variant of PARK1N, gingerbread. 

| Perkiness (p3:1kinés). [f. PERKY a. + -NESS.] 

The quality of being perky; self-assertiveness ; 
‘cockiness’; ltveliness. 

1883 Hart Caine Cobwebs Crit. v. 149 His (poetry]..was 
more open to the charge of cheerful perkiness. 1885 Huxtey 
in Léfe (1900) II. vii. 104 The perkiness of last week was 
only a spurt, ' 

Perking (pa:skin), f//.a. [f. PERK v.} + -1nG2.] 
That perks: in various senses of PERK v.} 

1602 W. Bas Sword & Buckler Biijb, The pearking 
Citizen and minsing Dame of any paltrie beggerd Market 
toune. 1824 Miss Mitrorp Millage Ser.1. (1862)223 Mr. Beck 
-.was a little insignificant, perking..man, 41851 Moir A/ay- 
day iii, The perking squirrel’s small nose you see From tbe 
fungous nook of its own beech-tree. 

Hence Pe'rkingly adv., in a perking manner. 

1841 Tait's Mag. V111. 618 He drew up his head perkingly. 

Perkinism (patkiniz’m). A/ed. Also + Per- 
kinsism. [See -1sm.] A method of treatment intro- 
duced by Elisha Perkins, an American physician 
(died 1799), for the cure of rheumatic diseases ; it 
conststed in drawing two small pointed rods, one 
of steel and one of brass, called ‘ metallic tractors’, 
over the affccted region; tractoration. So Per- 
kine‘an, Perkini‘stic ad/s., of or pertaining to 
this method; Pe‘rkinist, a followcr of the method 
of Perkins ; Pe'rkinize v., to practise Perkinism ; 
Perki'nsian a., pertaining to Elisha Perkins. 

1798 C. C. Lancwortuy (¢/t/e) A View of the Perkinean 
Electricity; or, an Inquiry into the Influence of Metallic 
Tractors. Jd. App. 41 His father’s discovery, which 
may with propriety be termed Perkinism, or .. Perkinean 
Electricity. 1803 een (t/t/e) Terrible Tractoration ; 
a Poetical Petition against Galvanizing Trumpery and the 
Perkinistic Institution. /4id. 34 To crush the Perkinising 
faction. 1824 M¢Cuttocn Sco//and 1V.63 He who believes 
in Perkinism or Bletonism or Mesmerism. 1853 Duncvison 
Med. Lex., Perkinist,.. Perkinistic. 1880 Libr. Univ, 
Kuowl. (N.V.) X1.515 The practice was called‘ Perkinsism’. 
Jéid.,A Perkinsian institution ..was established [in London] 
for the benefit of the poor. 

+ Perkinite. A7s/. Ols. Also-en-. A sym- 
pathizer with Sir Wm. Perkins, executed in 1696, 
forhis share in a plot tomurder William 111; applied 
by enemies to Jacobites generally. Also attrib. 

1705 HickERINGILL Poiestecy. 1. vill, 81 Bloody Jesuites; 
and the Tackers, and tbe Perkenites. a Let. to Ld. 
AI (ayor) 4 Vhe Perkinite Faction. /éd. 8 Men who hold 
no Correspondence with the Papists or Perkinites. 1711 
E. Warp Viele. Brit. xiv. 165 Inall their Perkinite Addresses. 


Perkish (ps-skif), a. [f. Perk a. + -1su! 3.) 
Somewhat perk or forward ; rather perky. 


1889 Univ. Rev, Mar. 365 A perkish young woman who 
takes her foibles from a mother who ‘went wrong’. 

Perkness. rave. [f. PERK a.+-ness.] The 
quality of being perk or elated ; ‘cockiness’, 

a1640 W. Fenner Cont. CArist’s Alarni (1657) 10 The 
law hath discovered his estate unto him, and pulled down 
the pearknesse of his spirit. 

Perky (paki), a. [f. Perk v1 or a. + -y.] 
Self-assertive, forward, somewhat obtrusive or as- 
suming; self-conccited, ‘cocky’; jaunty; smart. 


, 
1855 ‘l'eNNyson A/aud 1. x. i, Seeing his gewgaw castle 
shine,.. There amid perky larches and pine. 1864 Ready: 
18 May 3 Those perky little magicians who manipulate and 
decipher tbe lightning with such autocratic unconcern. 1876 
*P. Pyper' Aly. Gray §& Neighbours 1. 53 No fortress of 
daily prayers, set up by a perky young cleric. 1885 E, 
Garrett Af Any Cost viii. 135 She gave a perky little cough, 
and opened her mission. 1887 A. Jessore Trials Country 
Parson (1890) 22 They give utterance to perky platitudes 

} about the clergy. 


PERLUSTRATE. 


Perl, obs. form of PEARL. 

Perlaceous (parlé-fes), a. [f. med.L. and 
Rom. Zerla PEARL + -ACEOUS.] Resembling pearl 
in appearance ; pearly, nacreous., 

1777 Pennant Zool. (ed. 4) 1V. 93 Anomia Ephippiumy,.. 
color of inside perlaceous. 1841 Jounston in Proc. Berw. 
Nat. Club 1. 264 Aperture white, perlaceous, 

Perlament, obs. form of PARLIAMENT, 

Perlarian (pailé-rian), a [f. mod.L. Per- 
faria, f. generic name /er/a.] Of or pertaining to 
the genus /er/a or family Per/ide, or stone-flies. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Perla:rious, a.! rare—°, = PERLACEOUS. 

3857 in Mayne Exfos. Lex. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Perla‘rious, a.2 rxaxe—°, = PERLARIAN, 

1857 in Mayne A.xfos. Lex. 

+Perlassent, adv.phr. Obs.rare-'. [a. OF. phir. 
par Passent.) By mutual consent or agreement. 

1548 Patten Exfed. Scotl. Lvj, When thei (hostile bor- 
derers secretly in league] perceiued thei bad bene spied, 
thei haue begun to run at [one] another, but so apparauntly 
perlassent as y* lookers on resembled their chasyng like y* 
running at base, in an vplondish toun. 

+ Pe'rlate, Perla-ted, ads. Chem. Obs. [ad. 
mod.L. perlat-um, f. perla PEARL: see quot. 1802.] 
In perlate or perlated acid, Bergman’s name for 
acid phosphate of sodium. 

1789 J. Keir Dict. Cheim. 136/2 The substance to which 
Bergman bas given the name of perlated acid. 1802 T. 
Tuomson Cher. (1807) 11. 569 Haupt described it in 1740 
under the name of sal mirabile perlatum, or ‘wonderful 
perlated salt". It was called fer/ated from the grey, opaque, 
pearl-hke colour which it assumed when melted by the 
blow-pipe. 1857 Mayne Expos, Lex., Perlate Acid, 

Perle (p31l). Pharm, [a. F. perle pearl: cf. 
Peas sb, 12.] A pellet: see quot. 1893. 

1887 Medical News L. 291 Whenever delirium is present, 
it is allayed with the ice-bag to the head, or by the internal 
use of ether (in Jerles), or of the bromides. 1893 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Perle,..a globule coated with gelatine, and containing 
some liquid substance, either volatile or of unpleasant taste. 

Perle, obs. f. PEARL; obs. var. Pur. 

Perlection (pailekfan). rare. [ad. L. per- 
leclion-em ( pell-), n. of action from ferlegére to 
read through.] The action of reading throitgh. 

1660 WATERHOUSE A rms & Arvin, 135 Perlectionof Authours, 
and perusal of Records and Entries. 1885 Burton Arad. 
ts. (1887) II]. 277 Readings and perlections of the Koran. 


+ Perlegate, v. Obs. rare. [irreg. f. L. perde- 
gere (see prec.) +-ATE3.] ¢rans. To read through. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg. «v,'Vo perlegate 
my scriptums and writinges. 

Perleque, Sc. : see PURLICUE. 

Perles, Perlew, obs. ff. PEERLESS, PURLIEU. 

+Perli-brate, v. Ods. rare—°. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. perlibrare, f. PER- 4 + librare, f, libra balance.) 
To weigh exactly. So + Perlibra‘tion. 

1623 Cockeram, Perlibrate, to weigh. Perlibration, a 


weighing. 

+ Perli-gate, v. Obs. rare—°. [f. ppl. stem of 
med. L. perligare, f. PER- 2 +digdre to bind.] To 
bind hard. So + Perliga‘tion. 

1623 Cockeram, Perligate. Pertigation, a hard binding. 

Perligenous (paili:dzénas), a. rave. [f.med.L. 
perla pearl + -genous, in sense ‘ producing’ ; cf. -GEN 
1.] Producing or causing the formation of pearls. 

1803 Syp. Smitu Ceylon Wks. 1859 I. 42 The secret of 
infecting oysters with this perligenous disease. 

Perline (paalain), 2. Zool, [f. mod.L. Perla.] 
Belonging to the genus /’r/a, or family Per/idz 
or stone fltes. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Perlite (pa ualsit). Aviz. Also pearlite. 
[= F. perlite, G. perlit, mod. f. F. and Ger. ferle 
PEARL: see -ITE2,] A peculiar form of obsidian 
and other vitreous rocks, in which the mass some- 
times assumes the form of enamcl-like globules ; 
pearlstone. 

1833 Lyetr Princ. Geot. 111.222 Resinous silex.., pearlite, 
obsidian, and pitcbstone abound. 1879 Ruttey Study Kocks 
xi. 193 Peilite must be regarded as the vitreous condition 
of the felsitic rhyolites. 1882 Genie 7ext-dk. Geol. 1. 11. 
vi. 141 Perlite (Pearlstone) another vitreous condition of 
sanidine lava. .of vitreous or enamel-like globules. 

Hence Perli‘tic @., of or pertaining to perlite. 

1879 Rutrey Study Rocks xi. 183 Showing that the 


perlitic structure bad no existence when the rock was in 
a state of fluxion. 1881 Jupp Volcanoes 110. 


+ Perlocu'tion. Os. rare. [ad. med. or mod, 
L. perlociition-em, f. PER- 1 + lociitio speaking.] 
The action of speaking, utterance, elocution. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 29/2 {t opitulateth 
the perloquutione exceedingelye. 

Perlocy, obs. form of Patsy. 

Perlous, -ouse, obs. forms of PARLOvS. 

Perlowre, Perloyn, obs. ff. PARLOUR, PURLOIN. 

+ Perlu:cid a., obs. vartant of PELLUCID. ‘ 

1695 I'rvon Dreams & Vis. ii.14 More rare and perlucid 
Exhalations. 4733 A. Camppett Doctr. Mid, State (1721) 
94 To make it Transparent or Perlucide. Ob 

Se 


Perlustrate (pailz'streit), v. exc. in 
techn. use. [f. ppl. stem of L. er/ustra-re to 
wander through, traverse completely, f. PER- 1, 2 
+/ustradve to traverse, survey, review, examine. 


Cf. obs. F. per/ustrer (15-16th c. in Godef.).] 
45 


PERLUSTRATION. 


trans. To travel through and view all over; to 


survey thoroughly. Also aésol, 

1535 BoorpE in Ellis Ovig. Lezt. Ser. 111. II. 298 Sens my 
departyng from yow I haue perlustratyd Normandy, Frawnce, 
Gascony, and Leyon, 1691 ‘I’. Jackson in /horesby's Corr. 
(1832) I, 112 At nine also at night, they perlustrate to see 
that all the students be within the college. 1701 Hawick 
Kirk Sess. Rec. 25 May, The elders who perlustrate y® 
toun in time of public worship. 1891 Oxford Mag. 6 May 
320/1 The Curators of the Bodleian are once a year to per- 
lustrate all parts of the Library. 

Perlustration (pauilstréi-fon). Ods. exc. in 
techn. use. [n. of action f. prec.: cf. L. lestratio 
lustration.] The action of perlustrating ; a going 
round and viewing or surveying thoroughly. 

1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon’s Adv. Learn. v. it, 220 
The Art of Invention and Perlustration hetherto was 
unknown. 1642 Hower For. Trav. (Arb.) 7o By the 
perlustration of such famous Cities, Castles, Amphitheaters, 
and Palaces. 1657 — (¢i#/e) Londinopolis; an Historicall 
Discourse or Perlustration of the City of London. 1817 
T. L. Peacock Alelincourt xxxii, They rose, as usual, before 
daylight, that they might pursue their perlustration. 

jig. The action of going through and ex- 
amining a document; esf. the inspection of corre- 
spondence while passing through the post. 

ag Edin. Rev. July 142 ‘The ‘ perlustration’ of papers he 
held to be quite as defensible as the bribing of office-clerks. 
igoz /éid. Oct. 536 The ‘perlustration of foreign corre- 
spondence in the post-office was an ordinary expedient in 
all countries. 

So Perlustra‘tor [late L.], one who perlustrates. 

1807 J. Hatt Trav, Scotl. 1. 114 These morning and 
evening visits were called Perlustrations, and the Heb- 
domader, in reference to this..was called the Perlustrator. 

+ Perlu'stre, v. Sc. Obs. rare. [a. obs. F. 
perlustrer: see PERLUSTRATE.] = PERLUSTRATE. 

1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. (1858) 1. 115 As he had perlustrit 
all the land. /ézd¢. III. 100 This nobill king perlustrit all 
his land. 

Perlyment, obs. form of PARLIAMENT. 

Permaceti, -cetty: see PARMACETY. 

+ Permain, -mane, wv. Ods. rare. Also 5 
permayne. fa. F. fer-, parmaindre, parmentir, 
-0ir:—L. permanére: see PERMANENT. (Cf. re- 
main.)| intr. To remain, continue. 

1456 Sir G. Have Law Avis (S. T.S.) 225 Law of nature 
.spermaynis for ever undefoulit. 1657 ‘Tomuinson Renox's 
Disp. 386" The concreted liquor .. permanes very long 
suaveolent. 

Permain, -man, obs. forms of PEARMAIN. 


+Permanable, 2. Os. Also 5 parm-. [a. 
ONE. permainable (Ph. de Thaun), permanable, 
OF. parmenable, {. stem of permanent, parmen- 
ant: see PERMANENT.] Enduring, permanent. 

1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) 1v. xxix. (1859)61 [To] stablysshe 
a thynge to be nought remeuyd oute of his place, but for 
to standen stedfastly, alwey permanable. c1422 HocctEvE 
Learn to Die 767 Pat blisful hy contree which nat may varie, 
but is permanable. 1571 Satir. Poems Reforit, xxviii. 5, 1 se 
na plesure permanabill, Bot as the weid it widderis sone away. 

Permanence (pd'smanéns). [ad. med.L. fer- 
manéntia (1319 in Du Cange), f. perneanent-ene 
PERMANENT (see -ENCE); perh. through F. Zer- 
manence (Oresme, I4th c.), OF. parmanance, 
-menance (12-13th c.).] 

1. The fact, condition, or state of being per- 
manent; continued existence or duration; con- 
tinuance, abiding. 

1432-50 tr. /Tigden (Rolls) II. 215 Assiduite of feyntenesse 
longethe to a man, impossibilite of permanence [HiGpEN 
intpossibilitas permanend?| \y3zhtenes to falle. 1556 Lauper 
Tractate (1864) 4 Hov kyngis hes no erthlie permanence. 
1651 Hospes Leviath. 1. xxxiv. 213 Which place is manifest 
for the permanence of Evill Angels. 1660 R. Coxe Fustice 
Vind. 2 Memory cannot be, without permanence of the 
thing perceived. 1830 Lyext Prixc. Geol. I. 111 The per- 
manence of the snow. .is partly due to the floating ice. 

2. The quality of being permanent; permanency, 


abidingness. 

a 1677 Hace Prima. Orig. Mai, 1. iii. 73 That hatb or may 
have such a kind of permanence or fixedness in being. 19775 
Harris Philos. Arrangem. Wks. (1841) 299 With respect to 
all kinds of qualities. .there is one thing to be observed, that 
some degree of permanence is always requisite. 1841-4 
Emerson Ess.,Spir. Laws Wks. (Bohn) 1.66'The permanence 
of all books is fixed by..the intrinsic importance of their 
contents. 1874 MickLetHWAITE AZod. Par. Churches 223 
The essential quality of a monument is permanence. 


Pe'rmanency. [f. as prec. + -ENcy.] 
1. The quality of being permanent; enduring 


nature or character; abidingness, lastingness. 

1555 Epen Decades 338 There are..but fewe which hold 
not sum smaul portion therof (gold), more or lesse according 
to the mixtion and permanencie of theyr substances. 1682 
Norris //ievocles 87 ‘The solidityand permanency of vertue, 
1746 Hervey Aledit., Refl. Fl.-Gard, (1767) 1. 127 ‘They 
want nothing but Solidity and Permanency; to equal them 
with the finest Treasures of the imei Casket. 1865 
Reader 7 Oct. 392/3 Recording their beauty .. in all the 
permanency of print. Zod. The position has no per- 
manency; it may come to an end at any time. 

2. A (concrete) example of something permanent ; 


a permanent person, thing, position, etc. 

1841-4 Emerson £ss., Politics Wks. (Bohn) I. 242 A mob 
cannot be a permanency. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xix. 
(1856) 149 A seeming permanency compared with the ephe- 
meral ruins that beat against its side. 1884 Truth 13 Mar. 
379/1, I only wish he might be considered a permanency. 

od. Only a temporary engagement, not a permanency. 


! 


} 
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Permanent (ps smanént), a. (sé.)  [ad. L. 


| permanént-em, pr. pple. of Permarnére to stay to the 


end, f, PER- 1, 2 + manére to stay ; perh. through 
F. permanent (14th c.), OF. perma-, parmenant 
(13th c. in Godef.).] 

1. Continuing or designed to continue indefinitely 
without change; abiding, lasting, enduring; per- 
sistent. Opposed to ¢ewzporary. 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) II. 255 Other thynges be per- 
manente as thei were [HiGDEN cetera axntent permanent]. 
1481 Caxton J/yrr. Prol. 1 Wordes ben perisshyng vayne 
& forgeteful, And Mat fa: duelle& abide permanent. 1526 
Pilgr. Pe of. (W. de W. 1531) 16 We haue no dwellyng place 
ne Cite here permanent. 1610 WiLLET Hevxapla Dan. 80A 
stable and permanent knowledge. 1780 Harris Philo. Enq. 


Wks. (1841) 467 Human institutions perish, but nature 1s 


permanent. 1832 Hr. Martineau Demerara ii. 25 There 
was a permanent population of 300 slaves on the estate at 
that time. 1 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 117 
In permanent barracks a man is allowed 600 cubic feet 
[of air). 

+ b. That remains fixed, motionless. Ods. rare. 

1588 Greene Perimedes 32 Richesse is..as brittle as 
Glasse, standing vpon a Globe that is neuer permanent. 

c. Bot. = PERSISTENT a. Opposed to fugacious. 

1785 Martyn Roussean's Bot. v. (1794) 53 These [styles] 
are permanent, or continue after the petals and stamens fall 
off. 1847 in Craic. ; 

d. In special collocations: as fermanent ali- 
mony, alimony granted for life to a woman who 
obtains legal separation from her husband: see 
quot. 1833; /. d/we, artificial ultramarine; 7%. gas, 
a name formerly given to those gases which were 
supposed to be incapable of liquefaction, as oxy- 
gen, hydrogen; 2. magnet, a magnet whose pro- 
perty continues after the magnetizing current has 
ceased to pass through it; f. raz: see quot. 
1867; 2. ¢oothk, one of those which last during life, 
as opp. to a wtlk-tooth ; p. way (road), the finished 
road-bed of a railway, as distinguished from a con- 
tractor’s temporary way; /. white, ‘sulphate of 
barium, used as a water-colour pigment’ (Watts 
Dict. Chem. 1866-77). 


1825 TrEDGOLD Aailroads 33 For permanent roads the rails 
are usually fixed by spikes driven into wooden plugs in the 
blocks of stone. 1833 Pexzy Cycl. 1. 340/1 It [alimony] may 
be either temporary or permanent:..in the second case, 
when a decree of divorce has been obtained,..a permanent 
provision may be given to her [the wife}. 1836 /ézd. VI. 
380/1 A calf has usually two front teeth when he is dropped, 
.-these milk-teeth..gradually wear and fall out, and are 
replaced by the second and permanent teeth. 1840 BarHam 
ingol, Leg. Ser.1. Fackd. Rheims, A Cardinal's Hat mark’d 
in‘ permanent ink’, 1842 J. Pore in Proc. Just. Civ. Eng. 
72 Description ofthe permanent way of the South-eastern rail- 
way. 1842 Francis Dict, Arts etc., Permanent White,.. 
the sulphate of barytes, a valuable color for many purposes, 
as no chemical substance will decompose it or change its 
colours. 1867 SMytH Sailor's Word-bk., Permanent rank, 
that given by commission, and which does not cease witb 
any particular service. 1871 B, Stewart Heat §65 The 
three permanent gases which have never been liquified. 
1879 tr. Du Moncels Telephone 53 Operated by permanent 
magnets in place of batteries. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v. Car- 
tilage, Cartilage is.. permanent when it remains such during 
life. 1888 TZes 15 Oct. 10/2 A railway accident, causing 
great damage..to the permanent way. 

+2. Of persons: Continuing steadfast 27 a course. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1V. 349 The sonnes and 
dozhters of tbe seide Nicholas were permanente [fe7- 
mtanserint] in chastite alle the tyme of theire life. a 1548 
Hari Chron, Edw, [V 213b, All the tounes..wer per- 
manent and stiffe on the parte of kyng Henry. , 

3. absol. or assb. a. The permanent, that which 


endures or persists. b. A permanent person or 


thing. ¢@. See quot. 1882. 

1826 Lams Elia Ser. u. Pop. Fallacies ii, Sharp distinctions 
of the fluctuating and the permanent. 1856 Dove Logic 
Chr. Faith vi. § 6. 413 This spiritual life is the permanent 
of humanity. 1882 CauLFeitp & Sawarp Dict. Needlework, 
Permianents, these are cotton cloths, of a light description, 
similar in texture to Turkey Cambrics; some of them have 
a slight glaze. They are dyed in a variety of colours, and 
are much employed for the trimming of dresses. 1891 H. 
Jones Browning 229 If man be..a permanent that always 
changes from earliest childhood to old age. 


Permanently (pdsmanéntli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -Ly 2,] In a permanent manner; so as to last 
or continue; lastingly, enduringly; ‘for good’, 

1471 RipLey Comp, Adch. Pref, ii. in Ashm. Theat. Chen. 
Brit. (1652) 127 That Mercury teynyth permanently. 1556 
J. Heywoop Spider & F, |xxvili. 145 The feare heeld not 
permanentlie. 1664 H. More Jdyst. Jig. 1. 1. xiv. 48 
That Law which is writ in our hearts by the finger of God, 
durably and permanently. 1794 G. Apams Wat. & Exp, 
Philos, 11. xx. 371 The changes of colour, in permanently- 
coloured bodies. 1880 GeiKie Phys. Geog. iv. 196 In 
volcanic districts the water is often even at the boiling- 
point, and remains so permanently, 

So Pe'rmanentness (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 


Permanganate (pamenganct). Chem. [f. 
next: see -ATE4.] A salt of permanganic acid, as 


potassium permanganate or p. of potash, Mn,K,O,. 

1841 BranpeE Chezz. (ed. 5) 725 Permanganate of Ammonia, 
.. Permanganate of Potassa. 1856 Miter Elewm. Chem, 
II. 921 Most of the permanganates are freely soluble in 
water. 1871 tr. Schellen's Spectr. Anal, xxxvi. 130 A thin 
layer of potassium permanganate solution. 1885 C. F,. 
Hover Marvels Anim. Life 128 Permanganate of potasb 
is the best antidote to the poison of snakes. 


PERMEATE. 


Permanganic (pdimenge nik), @. Chem. 
[f. Per- 5b+Mancanic.] In permanganic acid, 
the acid Mn,H,0O,, obtained from manganese. 

1836 Branpe Chevz. (ed. 4) 635 Persmanganic Acid. Itis 
supposed by Mitscherlich, that the salt obtained by adding 
peroxide of manganese to fused chlorate of potassa, ..con- 
tains manganese in the highest state of oxidizement. 1865- 
gz Watts Dict. Chem, U1.819 Permanganate of Hydrogen, 
or Permanganic acid, MnzH2O3. 1879 Cassels Techn. 
Educ. IV. 255/2 The ores of manganese may readily be 
detected by tbe fine red colour of permanganic acid. 

tPermansible, 2. Obs. rare—'.  [prob. 
repr. an OF. *Zermansible, ormed.L.*permansibilis, 
f. L. permans-, ppl. stem of permanére: see 
-IBLE.] Enduring, permanent. 

1500-20 Dunsar Poems xxxvii. 31 [He] brocht the sawlis 
to joy eulr permansible [rimes terrible, horrible}. 


tPerma‘nsion. Obs. [ad.L. permanstdn-ent, 
n. of action from permanére (see PERMANENT). Cf. 
obs. I. permansion (16th c. in Godef.).] Abiding, 
continuance; = PERMANENCE 1. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Psexud. Ef, 10. xvii, From female 
unto male, from male to female againe, and so in a circle 
to both without a permansion ineither. 1659 Pearson Creed 
v. (1839) 331 This Interpretation supposeth that..Hades 
signifieth not death itself, ..but the state and condition of 
the dead, or their permansion in death, 

Permeability (p5.1mz,4bi'liti). [f. Persmazce 
+-IT¥: in F. perméabilité (1625 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
The quality or condition of being permeable ; 
capability of being permeated; perviousness. 

1759 Witson in PAzl, Trans, L1. 328 Confirmations of the 
permeability of glass. 1805 W. Saunpers Zin. Haters 
487 The permeability of the skin to heat. 1882 GermKie 
Text-bh. Geol. uu. ii. § 2. 351 The permeability of sub- 
terranean rocks. | _ 

b. Magnetic (etc.) permeability, see quot. 1872. 

1872 THoMSON in Papers Electrostatics § Magn. 484 We 
have thermal permeability, a synonym for thermal con- 
ductivity; permeability for lines of electric force, asynonym 
for the electro-static inductive capacity of an insulator; 
magnetic permeability, a synonym for conducting power for 
lines of magnetic force. 1896 BepELL Princ. of Trans/. 40 
The reluctance, R, or magnetic resistance... varies..inversely 
as the cross-section and permeability. 

Permeable (pd:1mz,4b’l), a. [ad. L. perme- 
abilis that can be passed through, f. permea-re to 
PERMEATE: See -BLE. Cf. F. perméable (1587 in 
Hatz.-Darm.). ] 

1, Capable of being permeated or passed through; 
permitting the passage or diffusion of something 
through it; penetrable; pervious. Const. dy, Zo. 
(In first quot., That can be traversed or journeyed 


through, passable.) 

1432-50 tr. Wieden (Rolls) 1.63 The hilles callede Caspii 
..vnnethe permeable with oxen [H1cpEen wx Alaustro fer- 
sneabiles}, 1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus tii. 56 It 
slides down the softer and more permeable Orifice into tbe 
Omasus or third stomack. 1773 Frankun Le?Zt., etc. Wks. 
1840 V. 454 Different kinds of glass, permeable or imperme- 
able to electricity. 1858 BusHNELL Serm. New Life ii. 
(ed. 7) 31 It is the grand distinction of humanity, that it is 
made permeable by the divine nature. 1893 Sir R. BALL 
Story of Sun 251 Cast steel is as permeable to etber as a 
grove of trees is permeable to wind. ; 

+ 2. Capable of permeating ; penetrative. Ods. 

1661 Lovet. Hist. Aninz & Min. Introd., It generateth 
good, temperate, and permeable juyce. 1752 G. RaANDoLPH 
Bath Water 53 Bath water .. is withal so active and per- 
meable as to reach the remotest parts. 

Hence Pe‘rmeableness = PERMEABILITY; Pe'r- 
meably adv. 

1684 Bove Porousn. Anim. & Solid Bod. viii. 128 The 
Permeableness of ordinary Glass Vessels to Chymical 
Liquors. 2847 Webster, Pereaé/y, ina permeable manner, 


Permeance (pd1mi\ans). [f.as next + -ANCE.] 
The fact of permeating or penetrating; in quot. 
1845 ¢ransf. something that permeates. sfec. in 
Electr.: see quot. 1893, and cf. PERMEABILITY b, 

1845 Moztey Ess., Blanco White (1878) II. 139 A First 
Cause, an intellectual permeance, an Anima Mundi. 1853 
E. J. SHernerp Lett. to Dr. Maitland iv. 24 The perme- 
ance of his writings throughout the Churches of Christendom. 
1893 O. Heavisipe Electvo-Magn. The. 1. ii. § 31. 29 
Permeability gives rise to permeance... Permeance is the 
reciprocal of reluctance. | & 

Permeant (p51m2)ant),@. [ad. L. permeant- 
em, pr. pple. of Zermedre to pass through : | see 
-antT1,] Permeating; passing or diffusing itself 
through something. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. u. v. 85 Gold..entereth 
not the veynes with those electuaries, wherein it is mixed, 
but taketh leave of the permeant parts, at the mouthes of 
the miseraicks. 1839 Baitey Festus xix. (1852) 297 One 
divine all-permeant unity. 1877 Bracke Wise Alen 65 
The power Of that fine flowing permeant element [water]. 

Permeate (ps'im/\elt), v. [f. L. pevmeat-, ppl. 
stem of fermeare to pass through, f. PER- I + weave 
to go, pass.] ¢vazs. To pass, spread, or diffuse 


‘itself through;:to penetrate, pervade, saturate. 


(Of things material or immaterial.) 

1660 Bove New Exp. Phys. Mech. xvii. 120 Numbers 
of them [emanations] do always permeate our Air. 1695 
Woopwarb Wat, Hist. Earth u1. 1. (1723) 136 This Heat.. 
permeating the Interstices of the Sand, Earth, or other 
Matter. @1704 in Somers 7vac¢s II. 234 All held a vital 
Principle that doth permeate the whole World. 1801 
Soutuey Thalaéa v.i, He.. felt the coolness permeate every 


PERMEATING. 


limb. 1875 Lyel?s Prine. Geol. 11. 1. xli. 420 There are 
marvellously few species wbicb permeate the whole of the 
archipelagos. 1880 T. A. Sparpinc £liz. Demonol. 31 This 
intense credulousness..permeated all classes of society. 

b. utr. with through, into, among, etc.: To 


penetrate, diffuse itself. 

1656 Stantey Ast. Philos. v. (1701) 211/1 Sublunary in- 
visible Deities, which permeate through tbe Elements of 
Matter. 1788 T. Taytor Proclus 1.64 The reasons or pro- 
portions of abundance and sterility, permeate through all 
the mathematical disciplines. 1863 S. WitBerForce Sp. 
-Vissions (1874) 14 Producing its own proper effect upon the 
heathen among whom it permeates. 

Hence Pe rmeating 77/. a. 

1664 Evetys Sylva xxx, {To separate] stony particles from 
tbat permeating water. 1684 Boye Porousn. Anim. & 
Solid Bod. iv. 27 TVhe Penetrant, or Permeating Fumes. 
1810 SoutHey Achama vil. v, The permeating light Shed 
through tbeir substance thin a varying hue. i 

Permeation (psim/)2"fan). [n. of action from 
prec.: see -’TION.] The action of permeating or 


fact of being permeated; penetration; pervasion. 

1623 CockERAM, Permeation, a passing ouer. 1652 Dr. 
Hace fnvis. World 1. ii, Not a meer involution only, but 
a spiritual permeation and inexistence. 1657 TomLinson 
Renou's Disp. 709 Oyl of Spike, which by its tenuity will 
cause better permeation for the rest. 1830 Lyet. Princ. 
Geol. 1. 90 The effect... of percolation hy mimeral waters, of 
permeation by elaslic fluids. 1882 Geixie 7exrt-dk. Geol. 11. 
it, vi 168 The permeation of water from the surface. 

Permeative (ps-imz\"tiv), 2. [f. Ll. permeat-, 
ppl. stem of ermeare to PERMEATE + -1VE.) Having 
the quality of permeating; penetrative ; pervasive. 

1657 Tomuinson Renou's Disp. 572 Camphyre..makes the 
Electuary more grateful and its permeative quality more 
efficacious. 1885 M. Pattison .MVevt. vii. 305 [Due] to the 
silent permeative genius of science. 

Permian (p3::mian), a. (s6.) Geol. [Named 
by Sir R. Murchison (1841), from the province of 
ferm in Eastern Russia, where these strata are 
extensively developed: see -1AN.] Name of the 
uppermost division of the Palzozoic series of 
strata, lying below the Trias and above the Car- 
boniferous formation, and consisting chiefly of red 
sandstone and magnesian limestone. Also e/li‘fz. 
as 56, The Permian system, or a formation belong- 
ing to it; #/. = Permian strata. 

1841 Murcuison in Lond. & Edin. Phit. Mag. XIX. 419 
The carboniferous system is surmounted, 1o the east of the 
Volga, hy a vast series of beds of marls, schists, limestones, 
sandstones and conglomerates, to which I propose lo give 
the name of ‘ Permian system’. 1847 ANSTED Aunc. World 
i. 14 The periods marked by the presence of Vegetables, and 
the..Reptilian Animals: Permian and Carboniferous. 1854 
F. C. Bakewe rt Geol. 40. 1866 J. Jones in /ntell. Observ. 
No. 48. 437 The Permians adjoining South Staffordsbire. 

Permillage (peimilédz). rare. [f. Per 
prep.+1. mille, F. mille, thousand + -ace, after 
PERCENTAGE.] Rate per thousand; an amount 


reckoned as so much in the thousand. 

1886 Frul. Anthropol. Inst. XV. 363 \We cannot assume 
from this list that.. where Jews have a higher ‘ permillage’ 
they produce more experts per million tn that branch. 

Permirific (psamain-fik), a. [ad. med.L. Zer- 
mirifice-us; see PER- 4 and Miriric.] Very 
wonderful or marvellous. 

1868 Kincstey Hermits 314 By the permirific sweetness 
of the harmony, an exceeding operation of sacred virtue is 
perceived more manifestly to spring forth [transl. Regénald's 
Life St. Godric (a 1200) L Permirifica harmonia dulcedine.] 

+ Permi:scible, ¢. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. per 
mist-ére to mix thoroughly (see PeRMISTION) + 
-IBL£.) Capable of being thoroughly mixed. 

1477 Norton Ord, Alch.v.in Ashm. Theat. Chem. Brit. 
(1652) 58 Fier..causeth matters permiscible to be. 1656 in 
Brount Glossogr. Hence in Puituips, BaiLtey, JOHNSON, etc. 

+ Permi'se, v. Os. In 5 -yse. [app. f. F. 
permis-e, pa. pple. of permetire to PexmiT: cf. 
Commise, also prenzise, promise.] = PERMIT v. 

1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.5.) 285 Quhat casis ar 
tholil and permysit at the plesance of princis, 1481 CAXTon 
Myrr, ii. viii. 145 This consentetb and lage he thal 
is almyghty. 1491 — Iitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) v. xiv. 
343 b/2 He sholde he permysed to enire in 1o the chirche. 

+ Permi-ss. Ods. rare—'. [app. ad. L. fer- 
miiss-us, {. ppl. stem of pernizttére to Permit.) 
? Leave, permission. 

1643 Mitton Divorce 11.i, Christ meanl nol to be taken 
word for word, hut like a wise physician, administertng one 
excess against another, to reduce us to a permiss. 

Permissible (paimi'sib’l), 2. [a. OF. per- 
misstble (15thc. in Godef.) =It. pernezssibile, prob. 
ad. med.L. permisstbilis, f. permiss-, ppl. stem of 
permittére to PERMIT.] That can or ought to be 
permitted ; allowable. 

1426 Lypc. De Guil. Pilgr. 10840 Yt ys at alle tymes Per- 
myssyble to pylgrymes To bern A skryppe & ek a staff. 
1656 BLount Glossogr., Permissible, which may he permitted 
or suffered. 1755 in JoHNson. 1832 Austin Yurispr. (1879) 
I. xii. 365 Sanction is not of the essence of permissible law. 
1848 Mitt Pod, Econ. 1. 88 They may think such conduct 
permissible. 1874 Green Short Hist. viii. § 1. 455 A course 
of doctrine and discipline, from which no varialion was 
legally permissible. 

Hence Permissibi‘lity, Permi‘ssibleness, the 
quality of being permissible, allowableness; Per- 
mi‘ssibly adv., in a permissible way, as may be 
permitted, allowably. 
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1727 Baiwey vol. Il, Permissibleness. 1846 \VoRcESTER 
cites Dr. ALLEN for Permissibly. 1882 Ocitvie cites Eclec. 
Rev. for Perimissibitity. 1882-3 Schaffs Encycl. Relig. 
Knowl. 1.35 The ages of permissihility. 1892 Times 3 Aug. 
7/3 Wf his rendering of the word was not quite what is 
understood hy it.., it was permissibly near. 


Permission (paimi‘fan). [ad L. permis- 
sién-em, n. of action from permettére to PERMIT. 
Cf. F. permesston (1339 in R. Estienne), It. per- 
misstone. | 

l. The action of permitting or giving leave; 
allowance ; liberty or licence granted to do some- 
thing; leave. 

1434-so tr. //igden (Rolls) II. 211 Thei may thro the per- 
mission of God (Deo permittente) transfigurale similitudes. 
Lbid, 427 Tbe permission and sufferaunce of God. 1537 
CroMwe et in Merriman Life & Lett. (1902) Il. 110 The 
permyssyon of hym to haue suche a Scope to worke 
myschyffes at his pleasur. 1560 Davs tr. Sleidane’s Comme. 
78 b, The same was done by my leave and permission. 1601 
SuHaks, Ful. C. ut. i. 247, 1671 Mitton FP. R. 1. 496 Doas 
thou find’st Permission from above. 1777 SHERIDAN Sch. 
Scand. 11. i, Stanley has ohtained permission to apply 
personally to his friends. 1834 L. Ritcmie Wand. by Seine 
151 Proceeds of a sale of permissions to eat hutter during 
Lent. 1872 Geo. Exior Middlem.1.v,1 bave your guar- 
dian's permission to address you. 

+2. Giving up, abandonment. Oés. rare—*. 

1677 GaLe Crt. Gentiles 11. m. 25 By God’s secret judicial 
dereliction and permission of them. 

3. attrib, + Permission cap (bonnet), ?a cap 
permitted to be worn on occasions or in places 
where it was proper to be uncovered, ?a skull-cap ; 
permission ship, a ship having permission or 
licence to enter a port otherwise closed. 

1722 Ramsay Three Bonnets L 21 Here’s three *permission 
bonnets for ye. 1685 Lond. Gaz. No. 2031/1 His Majesties 
High Commissioner..in his return..having the High Con- 
stable on his right hand and the Greal Marshall on his left, 
with *Permission Caps and in their Robes. 1690 /éid. No. 
2364/4 A Guinea Negro Boy, ..on his head a black Cloth 
Permission Cap, ..strayed away.., on the 3d instant. 1667 
Cal. St. Papers, Dom. 563 A French *permission ship of 
joo tons came in [to Deal] wilh linen, and is gone up to 

ndon. 1698 Lutrrete Brief Rel. (1857) IV. 360 The 
house of commons, in a committee on the African trade, 
resolved, thal the company should have liberty to trade 
-.and that all permission ships or inlerlopers shall pay to 
the company 10. per cent. before they trade thither. 


Permissioned (paimi-fond), a. rare. [f. prec. 
+ -ED2, Having permission granted; doing 
something by permission. 

1770 J. Cruspe Mise. Tracts, Physiogn. etc. 1. 94 Per- 
mission'd dedicators I look upon in the light of private 
taylors, who carry home suits of virtues, as the others do 
suits of cloaths. 1819 WirFEN Aonian Hours (1820) 140 
Such two may meet no more permissioned and alone. 

Permissive (paimi‘siv), @. [a OF. fer- 
misstf, -ive, f. L. permiss-, ppl. stem of permittere 
to PERMIT: see -IVE.] 

1. Having the quality of pcrmitting or giving 
permission ; that allows something to be done or to 
happen; not forbidding or hindering. 

Permissive bill; spec. a hill, introduced into Parliament 
several times between 1864 and 1877, having as its ohject to 
give to each parish the right to refuse the issue of licences 
to sell intoxicating liquors: the ‘local option’ movemenl 
is a later development of the principle of the hill. 

1603 SHaAks. Meas. for M.1. iii. 38 When euill deedes haue 
their permissiue passe. 1646S. Botton Arvaignm, Err. 18 
God would hy this permissive providence of his, have us 
take heed as well what we heare, as how we heare. 1664 
H. More fod. vi. Aph. v. 537 This command is not a Positive 
hut a Permissive command. 1808 BENTHAM Sc. Reform 112 
Was it not meant that it should be, in the first instance, 
imperative upon somebody, and then eventually permissive 
to somebody else? 1832 Lewis Use & Ab. Pol. Terms 36 
Permissive legislation as in the case of legal rules established 
hy courts of justice. 1865 J/orn, Star 6 July, An Elector 
asked Mr. Mill if he was in favour of the Permissive Bill. 
1887 CavLey Colt, Math. Papers X11. 434 This result..may 
contain only integer powers of 2-¢..and we then say that 
the point on the curve ts a ‘permissive’ point. Or it may 
contain fractional powers of z-c..and we then say that the 
point..is a ‘ prohibitive’ point. : 

2. Permitted, allowed; not forbidden or hindered; 
done, or acting, under permission or on sufferance; 


that may or may not be done, optional. 

Permissive waste (Law). waste that is allowed to happen 
by neglect of repairs. 

¢1420 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 1731 The dedely enemy of 
mankynde, By hys power permyssyue, entryd the ymages 
Withyn the temples. 1586 Frere Blaz. Gentrie 239 For 
thal which is lawfull with Kings is not permissiue to 
subjects. 1667 Mitton ?. Z. vin. 435 Thus I embolden’d 
spake, and freedom us'd Permissive, and acceptance found. 
1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 319 At present the officers are known 
at hest to be only permissive, and on their good behaviour. 
1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 1. 266 Tenant for years is also 
punishable for permissive waste. oe 

Hence Permi'ssively adv., in a permissive way, 
by permission; Permi-ssiveness, the quality or 


fact of being permissive. 

16zz Bacon Holy Var Misc. Wks, (1629) 108 To heare it 
spoken to concerning the Lawfulnesse, not only permissiuely, 
hut whether it he not obligatory. 1835 Giapstone Leté. to 
Pusey in Liddon, etc. Live Pusey (1893) 1. xiii. 306 It would 
give me pleasure to see Dissenters avail themselves, per- 
missively, hul to the utmost practicahle extent, of our Church 
education. 1837 Syp. Situ Let. to Archd. Singleton 
Wks. 1859 II. 278/1 There is in the declaration a permissive. 
ness and good humour which in public men has seldom been 


PERMIT. 


| exceeded. 1876 Gro. Etiot Dax. Der. xlvili, She threw a 


royal permissiveness into her way of saying [etc.]. 

Permissory (peimi‘siri), ¢. vare—'. [f. L. 
permiss- (see prec.) + -ORY.] = PERMISSIVE 2. 

1862 Lond. Rev. 16 Aug. 137 Tbe advantages of this per- 
missory choice are ohvious. 

+ Permi'stion. Oés. [ad. L. permistion-em 
(var. of permixtiénen:), in F. permistion (Paré 
1560), It. permzistione ‘a through-mixing’ (Florio).] 
An occasional variant of PERMIXTION. 

1615 Crooke Body of Alan 277 Seede is..made of the 
permistion of the surplusage of the las! Aliment and of the 
influent or erran! spirits. 1674 BoyLe Excel. Theol. 1t. iii. 
148 Because of the intimate union, and, as it were, per- 
mistton..of the soul with the body. 

Permit (paimit), v. fad. L. permittére to 
let go, give up, surrender, allow, suffer, permit, f. PER- 
I, 3 + mittére to let go, let loose, send: perh. after 
F. permettre, 13th c. parmetre (Godef.), 14th c. 
permetre (Littré); It. pevmzettere, in same sense. ] 

I. To allow, suffer, give leave; not to prevent. 

1. frans. With the action or fact as object: To 
admit or allow the doing or occurrence of; to 
give leave or opportunity for. With simple obj., 
obj. cl., or inf.; sometimes also with indirect obj. 


(dat.) of agent (with or without /). 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A.ui. xii. 192 To a man in deffense 
is permytted to hurt anotber. 1538 Starkey England t iv. 
113 The law doth command no such intaylyng, but per- 
myttyth hyt only. 1539 Biste (Great) 1 Cor. xiv. 34 It is 
nol permitted vnto them to speake. 1596 DatryMprce tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. t. 117 He permitis, thal in general 
parleaments twa or thrie of thame be present. 1697 PotTER 
Antig. Greece \. iv. (1715) 14 It heing permitled any Man.. 
to make an Appeal to the People. @1700 Drypen (J.), Age 
».Permits not Ihat our mortal members..should retain the 
vigour of our youth. 1848 THackeray Van, Fair liv, Sir 
Pttt.. would hy no means permit the introduction of Sunday 
papers into his household. 1856 Froupe //is/. Eng. I. 
lii. 183 Appeals were permitted only from one ecclesiastical 
court to another. 1866 Howe ts Venet. Li iii. 34, 1 permit 
myself, throughout this work, the use of [elc.]}, 

2. With the agent, etc. as direct object: To 
allow, give leave to (a person or thing) ¢o do (or 
undergo) something. With inf. act. or pass. (rarely 
without 40); sometimes e//ipt. with simple obj. 

1514 Barciay Cyt. & Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 22 No law 
permytteth, nor wylleth man..To commyt mordre. 1526 
‘LInDALE Acts xxvi. 1 Thow arte permitted to speake for 
thy silfe. 1594 Wittosie Avisa Lj h, When tyme permits 
you not to talke. 31614 Jackson Creed tn. xxv. § 4 To 
permit malefaclors trauerse the equitie of publique lawes. 
1640 HaBinGTONn Queen of Arragon u, Will you permit The 
Generall kneele so long? 1748 Anson's Voy. 11. vi. 205 
They had heen permitted to wait on him. 1766 Goins. 
lie. W’,. xii, Nothing could prevail upon her to permit me 
from home, 1771 Funius Lett. |. (1772) 11. 195 Perinit me to 
recommend him to your Grace’s protection. 1881 Henty 
Cornet of Morse x. (1888) 97 Words..which Sir William 
had in his anger permilted himself to use. 

b. refi. with 72: To allow oneself to indulge in 


orcommit; not to refrain from. (Cf. ALLow 9.) 

1678 TH. More Lett. (1694) 29 Whoever permits himself in 
any sin..is his own Prison and Jailour. 1849 Froupe 
wVemesis of Faith 79 Having..never permitted themselves 
in extravagance. 1870 Ruskin Lect. Art (1875) 96 They 
will permit themselves in awkwardness, they will permit 
themselves in ugliness. 

. absol. or intr. To give leave or opportunity; 
to allow. (Usually in subord. cl. with as or if.) 

1553 Epen Treat. Newe (nd. (Arb.) 32 As..they presup- 
posed the roundenesse of the earth would permitte. 1612 
Brtunscey Lad. Lit, ix. (1627) 147 To examine over all the 
noted words, as time permits. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 
IV, 412 As far as the law would in that case allow or 
permit. 1895 J. W. Bupp in Law Times XCiX. 544/2 
A matter on which, had time permitied, I should have heen 
glad to have said something. 

b. znxfr. with of: To allow of, admit of. 

1860 TysxpaLt Giac. 1. xii. 87 The crack was not wide 
enough to permit of the enlrance of my finger nail. 1875 
E. Wuite Life in Christ iv. xxvi. (1878) 426 It consisled 
with the Divine wisdom to permit..of the corruption of 
patriarchal theology into pantheism and world-wide idolatry. 

II. +4. ¢vanxs. To put, or allow to pass, out 
of one’s own keeping or power into that of another 
(or of some force, influence, etc.); to commit, 
submit, hand over; to give up, resign, leave; to 
tefer (40 the will of). Const. fo (ze2t0). Obs. 

1545 Jove Exp. Dan. Ded. Aivb, Whiche my labours 
I permytte to lhe judgement of the godly & learned. 1614 
Raceicu Hist. World v. v. §7. 691 That.. they should 
wholly permil themselves to the good pleasure of the Senate. 
1667 Miron P. L. xt 554 What thou livst Live well, bow 
long or short permil to Heav’n. 1725 Pore Odyss. 1x. 403 
He..then permits their udder to tbe lamhs. 1802 PaLey 
Nat. Theol. xxvi. (1819) 457 There are advantages in per- 
milting events to chance. 

+5. To leave undone, unused, etc.; to let pass, 
let slip, pass by, pass over, pretermit, omit. Ods. 

1566 Painter Pad. Pleas. (1813) II. 177 Shee, good gentle- 
woman, woulde permyt no duetye..unperformed. 1588 
GREENE Pandosto (1607) 38 If they permitted this good 
weather, they migh! staye long yer they had such a faire 
winde. 1692 Narr. Eart Nottingham, Not to leave it 
possible to he objected to him that he had permitted any- 
thing that might prevent the escape of tbe French ships. 

Permit (paumit, formerly pamni't), 5d. [f. 
Permit v. (with recent shifting of stress: Bailey, 
Johnson, Webster 1828 have feviz*t).] ‘ 


PERMITTABLE., 


1. A written order giving permission to do some- 
thing, a warrant, a liccnce; esp. one permitting 
the landing or removal of dutiable or excisable | 


goods. 

1714 Fr. Bh. of Ratcs 122 The Goods shall be again visited 
..and the Sufferance or Permit shall be examined by the | 
Clarks of the Office. - 1745 P. THomas Frn/. Anson's Voy. 
299 Here we lay..not having a Permit from the Chautuck, 
which Permit they calla C/of. 1860 Alerc. Alarine Alag. 
VII. 157 Vessels are not allowed to leave..the..Dock until 
tbey have presented their permits to the..Dock Master. 
1864 Knicut Passages Work. Lifc\.72 The liquor-merchant 
did not dare to send out a dozen of wine or a gallon of 
spirits without a permit. 1884 7fes (weekly ed.) 10 Oct. 
13/1 The Serf was required to carry a written permit or 
passport. attstb, 1737 J. CHAMBERLAYNE SZ. Gé. 
rit, un. 86 Eighteen Permit Writers in Excise, Coffee, Tea, 
etc. 1901 Daily Chron. 4 Dec. 5/3 Permits issued by the 
South African Permit Office .. will be necessary for all 
persons landing in South Africa. 

2. Permission, leave (esp. formally given). (In 
first quot. fig. from 1. In uses like those in quots. 
a 1816, 1885, sometimes stressed fermz2"t.) 

¢1730 Ftecpinc Rage ufon Rape w. vii, He that would 
sin with impunity must have thy permit. 1733 7e/. Ballads 
(1860) II. 238 For sure ‘tis unjust as well as unfit We should 
sell our own goods without their permit. a@1816 BextHAM 
Ofte. Apt. Maximized, Introd. View (1830) 14 If the fra- 
ternity of lawyers .. could not find adequate inducement for 
giving it their permit. 1885 in Law 7imes LXXVIII. 
393/2 The rank of Q. C. is..merely a permit to a barrister 
to doa certain kind of harristerial work. 


+ Permi‘ttable, -ible, z. Oss. [f. Persur v. 
+ -ABLE, -1BLE: cf, ADMITTABLE, COMMITTABLE. | 
= PERMISSIBLE. 

1574 Hettowes Gueuara'’s Fam. Ep. (1577) 355 It is not 
permittible for any man to bee iudge of himselfe. 1753 
Scots Mag. Mar. 116/1 Neutral [ships] upon which the 
Prussians had laden permittable merchandize. 

+ Permi'ttance. Ods. [f. Permitz.+-ance: 
cf. ADMITTANCE.) = PERMISSION 1, 

1580 H. Girrorp Gilloflowcrs Ep. Ded. (Grosart) 27 
Hauing by your Worships fauourable permittance, con- 
uenient oportunity in your seruice. a 1653 GouGE Comm. 
Hcé, vi. 3 Our purposes must be submitted to Gods per- 
mittance. 1713 Deruam PAy's. Theol. v. v. (1727) 296 When 
this System of Air comes, by Divine Permittance, to be 
corrupted with poisonous, acrimonious Steams. 

Permitted (paimi‘téd', A/a. [f. as prec. + 
-ED1.] Allowed; not forbidden or hindered. 

1704 H. Warine (title) The Access to Virtue; or, Per- 
mitted Approach of a Court Penitent to the Divine Astrea. 
1790 Han. More Kelig, Fash, World 138 An habit of self- 
denialin permitted pleasures easily inducesa victory over such 
asare unlawful. 1877 Froupe Short Stud. (1883) IV. 114 
He indulged his natural inclinations at all permitted times. 

Hence Permi'ttedly adv., allowedly. 

1824 T.S. Murocx in WW. § Q. oth Ser. VII. 501/1 The 
force..of the Satanic craft permittedly practised upon you. 

Permittee (paimit7). [f. as prec.+-re.] A 
person to whom something is (formally) permitted; 
the recipient or holder of a permit. 

1846 in Worcester, Citing Ritcne. 

Permitter (paimi'ta:). [fas prec. + -ER}.] 
One who permits or allows. 

¢ 1643 Alaximes Unfolded 30 [They] make men the sole 
efficient, and God the approver and permitter. 1754 
Epwarps Freed. W7ll ww. xi. (1762) 254 If by the Author of 
Sin, is meant the Permitter,..I don’t deny that God is the 
Author of Sin. 181z W. R. Spencer Poewzs 45 Author of 
good, Permitter of distress. 

Permittible, variant of PERM1TTABLE. 
Permitting (peimi'tin), 47.56. [f. Permit v. 
+ -1nG1,J The action of the verb PERMIT; per- 
mission. (Now chiefly gerundial.) 

1645 Mitton 7etrach, Deut, xxiv. 1, 2 So that the sin was 
not in the permission, ..(for then the permitting also had bin 
sin) but only in the abuse. 1656 Ear: Mono. tr. Boccadlini’s 
Advts. fr. Parnass, 1. \xv. (1674) 82 The permitting of 
Heresie. 1748 Axson's Voy. 11. v1. 204 The permitting the 
Pilot to stay with them as their guardian. 

+ Permi'x, v. 00s. [Back-formation from fer- 
mixt, PERMIXED, q.v.; cf. Commix, M1x.] ¢razs. 
To mix thoroughly, intermingle. (See next.) Hence 
+ Permi-xable a., capable of being ‘ permixed’. 

1678 R. Rlussect] Geber 1. 18 And be permixed with 
that which in them is of a permixable Substance. /éid. 1. 
i. 11. 60 Permixing Sol, or Luna, with Venus. 1683 SaLMon 
Doron Med. 1. 488 Permix them with burning wine. 

+ Permi-xed, permi'xt, ///.2. Obs. [orig. 
ad. L. permixt-us, pa. pple. of permisc2re to mix 
thoroughly, intermingle (f. PER- 2 + m7scére to 
mix); afterwards treated as pa. pple. of Permix: 
cf, COMMIXED, M1ixeD.] Thoroughly mixed, inter- 
mixed, intcrmingled. (Const. as Af/e. or adj.) 

1420 Pallad, on Husb, w. 812 Blacke, bay, and permyxt 
gray. 1432-so tr. //igden (Kolls) II. 149 In Albania, where 
thei did abyde afterwarde..permixte with Britones. 1502 
AtTKyNSON tr. De Imitatione u. xi. 190 The pure loue of 
Tesu nat permixed with any inordinauns of fauour or affec- 
cion. 1659 Stancey //ist. PAilos. xu. (1701) 565/2 A leaf 
of Colewort, whose small Pores are pester'd with little 
Bodies variously permixt. 1660 tr. Paracelsus’ Archidoxis 
1M. 15 When water is permixed with vinegar. 

+ Permixtion. Ods. Also 6-7 -mixion. [ad. 
L. permixtion-em (also permistion-), n. of action 
from fermiscére (see prec.). Cf. obs. F. permix- 
tion (15th c. in Godef. ComfZ.).] A thorough 
mixture or mingling ; intermingling; mixture. 
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1432-50 tr. H/igden (Rolls) 11]. 469 The elementes..thro 
the permixtion of whom [guornm permixtione) the stature 
ofmancompacte,ismade. 1447 DokenHam Seyntys (Roxb.) 
45 Permixtion Of sundry kynredes. 1590 R. Bruce Seva. 
i, Biv, Make ather a confusion or permixion of tham, 1657 
‘Yomunson Kenox's Disp. u. xiii 408 By permixion with 
other Medicaments, it doth not depose its ferity, 1685 
Cooke's Alellif. Chirurg., Inst. 376 Black [Urine] ts from 
a permixtion of preternatural Melancholy. 

So + Permi‘xtive a. [f. L. permzxt- ppl. stem + 
-1VE], having the quality of mixing thoroughly ; 
+ Permi‘xture = PERMIXTION. 

1528 Paynet Salcrue's Regt. Pb, The grosser .. that 
meate is, the bygger the drynke parmyxtiue and delatiue 
shulde be. 1604 Parsons 37d Pt. Lhrge Convers. Eng. 145 
‘Yhis permixture going on for some few yeares. 1684-5 
Boyce A7in. Waters 88 An invisible permixture of.. Arsenical 
Fumes, may give the Water. .an Emetic Quality. 

Pe:rmocarboni‘ferouns, a. Geol. [f. Vermo-, 
used as comb. form of PERMIAN + CARBONIFER- 
ous.] Forming a transition between the Carbon- 
iferous and Permian systems; applied to certain 
Palzeozoic formations in Bohemia and in N. America. 

1885 Lyece Lem. Geol. xxiii. (ed. 4) 352 In the basins of 
Pilsen and Rakowitz in Lohemia, the flora of the strata is 
Carboniferons, but the fauna is decidedly like that of the 
Permian series. ‘hese strata, which are called Permo- 
carbfoniferous], have yielded 43 species of Amphibians. 

Permoralize (paimp'ralaiz), 2. nonce-wd. [f. 
PeER- 2 + MoRAt + -1Z5, after demoralize.| trans.'fo 
permeate with moral influence : opp. to demoralize. 

1888 G. A. Situ /saiah xx. 328 Forgiveness of such a 
kind cannot be either unjust or demoralising, On the 
contrary, we see Jerusalem permoralised by it. 

+ Permo'tion. Olds. rare—'. [ad. L. permo- 
ti6n-em (Cicero).] Stirring ; mental emotion. 

1656 Stantev /fist. Philos. (1687) 133/1 They [Cyrenaics} 
held..That nothing judgeth but by interiour permotion. 

Permoysaunt, obs. form of ParsEsan. 

+ Permue’,v. Ods. rare. [a. OF. per-, par- 
muer (14th c. in Godef.):—L. fermitare: see 
Permute.] ¢vans. To change completely. 

a14s0 Ant. de la Tour (1868) 167 It was colde wynter, 
and gret froste, and gret wynde, and that permuueded her 
coloure [gue (xi permnua la couleur), 

Permutability (paimi#tabiliti). [f. next + 
-1TY.] | The quality or condition of being per- 
mutable. a. Changeableness, mntability. b. 
Interchangeableness. 

1662 J. Cuanpter Van Helmont'’s Ortat. 151 The desire 
of permutability or much changeableness. 1885 Zvans. 
Amer, Philol. Assoc. July App. 41 Lhe alternation or per- 
mutability of certain sounds. 

Permutable (paimi7tab’l), a. [ad. late L. 
permitabilis (Ammianus, Boeth.), f. permeitd-re : 
see PERMUTE and -ABLE.] That may be permuted. 

1. Capable of being exchanged ; interchangeable. 

1776 J. Richardson Arad, Gram. 8 Some letters are per- 
mutable, being such in general as are formed by the same 
organs, 

2. Liable to change; changeable. 

1662 [implied in PermutaBluity]. 1846 WorcesTER cites 
BuckinGHam. 

Hence Permu‘tableness; Permu‘tably adv. 

1847 in WEBSTER. ' 

Permutant (peimistant). A/ath. [ad. L. 
permiitant-em, pt. pple. of permittare: see PER- 
MUTE and -antTl.] <A function formed of the 
aggregate of all possible permutations of a set cf 
characters or indices, each being positive or nega- 
tive as it is obtained by an even or odd number of 
interchanges. 

1851 Cavey Col/. lath. Papers 11. 26 The term permu- 
tant is due to him [J. J. Sylvester]—intermutant and com- 
mutant are merely terms framed between us in analogy 
with perinutant, and the names date from the present year. 

Permutate (ps-imizleit), v. rave. [f. L. per- 
miutdat-, ppl. stem of L. permutare: see PERMUTE.] 

+1. trans. To change, alter: =PERMUTE 2. Obs. 

1597 A. M. tr. Gusllenseau's Fr. Chirurg. 53/1 Corrodent 
bones doe alter and perinutate the remanent part of bone. 
1599 — tr. Gabelhoner's Bk. Physicke 61/1 You shall as then 
finde the Antes permutatede into water. 

2. To exchange; to change the order of, go 
through the permutations of: =PERMUTE TI, 3. 

1898 ZanGwitt Dreamers Ghetto iv. 110 Lurya..who.. 
wore a fourfold garment to signify the four letters of the 
Ineffable Name,..and who, by permutating these, could draw 
down spirits from Heaven. 

Permutation (pdimisté"fan). [a. OF. per- 
mutacion (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. permit- 
tation-em, n. of action f. permatare to PERMUTE.] 

+1. Exchange of one thing for anothcr; inter- 
change; commutation; barter. Oés. 

1362 Lanci. P. Pl. A. in. 242 In Marchaundise nis no 
Meede, I may hit wel avoue; Hit is a permutacion, a pent 
for anober. 1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) IV. 43 Men of Car- 
tago sende Marcus Regulus to Rome, desirenge the 
permutacion of theire men in captiuite, 1582 N. T. 
(Rhem.) A7até. xvi. 26 What permutation shal a man giue 
for his soule? 1622 Matynes Anc. Law-JMerch, 83 An 
exchange of commodities or rather a permutation of com- 
modities. 1754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 311 Permuta- 
tion differs from a sale chiefly in this, that, in permutation, 
one subject is to be given in barter or exchange for another. 


2. Change from one state, position, etc. to an- 
other; alteration; transmutation. Now rave, 


| 


PERMUTE. 


¢ 1374 Cuaucer Troylus v. 1541 Fortune whiche bat per- 
mutacion Of binges hath. ¢1397 — Lack Stedf. 19 The 
worlde hath made a permutacion Fro Ryght to wrong. 1415 
Hoccteve So Sir F. Oldcastle 17 A fair permutacion fro 
Crystes lore to feendly doctryne. 1543 TraHEeRon Vigo's 
Chtrurg. u.. xvii. 62 Thyrdely, it [quinsy] is ended by 
permutatyon, or chaungynge to some other parte of the 
bodye. 1650 Sir ‘I. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xxii. (ed. 2) 230 
They..who think that at the confusion of tongues, there 
was no constitution of a new speech in every family; but 
a variation and permutation of the old, out of one common 
language raising severall dialects. 1790 Burke /r. Rev. 
226 The violent convulsions and permutations that have 
been made in property. 1856 Darwin in Life & Lett. (1887) 
{1.75 The continents have undergone within this same 
period such wonderful permutations. 

b. A changed form; a transmutation. 

1883 Q. Kev, Oct. 496 ‘The image of Buddha, here typified 
by a seemingly female permutation, cast also in hronze. 

3. Math. +a. Trausposition of the two middle 
terms of a proportion. Ods. (now expressed by 
permutando or alternando), 'b. The action of 
changing the order of a set of things lineally 
arranged ; each of the different arrangements of 
which such a set of things is capable. (Cf. Com- 
BINATION 5b.) Hence gev., in é. (usually in phr. 
permutations and combinations): Variations of 


order or arrangement, various arrangements, 

1570 Buincstey Zuclid v. def. xii. 133 Proportion alter- 
nate, or proportion by permutation is, when the antecedent 
1s compared to the antecedent, and the consequent to the 
consequent. 1656 tr. Hobbes'’s Elem. Philos. w. xiii. 112 If 
four Magnitudes bein Geometrical Proportion, they will also 
be Proportionals by Permutation, (that is, by transposing the 
Middle Terms). 1710 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 11, Variation, 
or Permutation of Quantities, is the changing any number 
of given Quantities, with respect to their Places. 1806 
Hutton Course Afath, 1. 148 The doctrine of permutations, 
comhinations, &c. is of very extensive use in different parts 
of the Mathematics; particularly in the calculation of 
aunuities and chances. 1838 De Morcan Ess. Probab. 32 
Different arrangements of the same things make different 
permutations. 1884 J. Parker Afost. Life III. 192 The 
letters are but six-and-twenty in number. .but..through how 
many permutations, may those letters be thrown or passed ! 

4. Philol. ‘Vhe interchange of consonants occur- 
ring regularly in cognate words belonging to related 
languages, as in L. and Gr. duo, Ing. ‘wo, Ger. 
swet; L. and Gr. fréa, Eng. three, Ger. dre7. 

1860 Hatpeman Anal. Orthogr. xi. 63 The well-known 
Grimm's law, isa permutation. 1869 Farrar Fam. Speech 
i. (1873) 22 Those regular permutations of letters in different 
linguistic families. 4 Z ; 

5. attrié., as permutation-lock, a lock in which 
certain parts can be transposed or shifted, so that 
it is necessary to arrange them in some particular 
way in order to shoot or withdraw the bolt. 

1847 Saxe Rafe Lock xxix, In the locks of safes, and 
those safety locks They callthe Permutation. 1875 Knicut 
Dict, Blech, 1340/2 Vhe letter, puzzle, permutation, or com- 
bination lock has usually a series of notched rings, which 
must be turned until all the notches are in line in order to 
enter or withdraw the bolt. /éfd. 1669/1 The permuta- 
tion principle was introduced into tumbler-locks by Dr. 
Andrews of New Jersey, about 1841, 

Hence Permuta‘tional a., relating to permuta- 
tion or permutations: Permuta‘tionist, one who 
holds or advocates a theory of permutation. 

1888 J. T. Guiick in Fral. Linn. Soc. XX. 2502 These 
numerators are found in the 7th line of a table of figures 
which I call the Permutational Triangle. 1874 S. WiLBER- 
Force £ss. I. 7g Can any permutationist pretend that exs 
perience gives us any reason for believing that any change 
of food,..could ever change the one type into the other? 

Permutatory (p2imivtaten), a. rare. [ad. 
med. or mod.L. permiitatori-us, f. permittare: see 
next and -ory.] Of the nature of, or involving, 
exchange. Also Permutato‘rial a. 

1853 WHEWELL Grofrus II. 55 Permutatorial acts either 
separate the parties or produce a community between them, 
1855 Lorenz tr. Van der Keessels Sel. Theses dcccxcviii, 
[This] should be understood. .of permutatory contracts. 

Permute (paimi#t),v. [ad. L. permneitare to 
change thoroughly, interchange, exchange (f. PER- 
2+ miutare to change), or a, F. permuter (14th c. 
in Oresme) = OF. Jermuer: see PERMUE.] 

+1. ‘vans. To change one for another; to ex- 


change, interchange. Oés. 

1377 Lanct. P. Pl. B. xin. 110, I wolde permute my 
penaunce with gowre for I am in poynte to dowel! ¢ 1450 
St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 6511 Pat Eata and Cuthbert Permote 
pair bischopryks same, Cuthbert to Eland, he to Hexham. 
1sssin Hakluyt Voy. (1599) I. 259 To buy, sel, trucke, change 
and permute al and euery kind..of wares. 1622 Matyxes 
Anc. Law-Merch. 91 A_certaine equalitie in the value of 
things permuted. 1657 Reeve God's Plea 165 Merchandise 
.. by permuting for Native commodities, it gaineth the 
varieties of all Countries. 

+b. absol. To exchange benefices, Ods. 

1393 Lanot. P. P7. C. in. 185 Notories on persons bat 
permuten ofte. 1540 Act 32 Hen. VILI, c. 10 Euerye of 
the sayd benefyces..should be..vtterly voyde, as if the said 
offender had resygned and permuted. 1706 in PHituips. 

2. To change thoroughly; to change, alter, 


transmute. Now rave or Obs. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 394/2 Permutyn, or holy chawngynn, 
permuto, 1623 COCKERAM, Permute,to change. 1683 Gap- 
sury in Wharton's Wks. Pref. 7 Reduction to the very 
lowest Ebb of Fortune cannot permute a truly well grounded 
and inbred Loyalty. 1686 AcLionsy Painting [ilustr. 206 
Giving leave to a Lady, to permute a Vow she had made. 


PERMUTER. 


3. Wath. To subject to permutation; to alter 
the order of; to re-arrange in a different order. 
(Cf. PERMUTATION 3 b.) 

1878 Cavcey in Aacycl. Brit. VIII. 498/1 When the 
columns are permuted in any manner, or when the lines are 
permuted in any manner, the determimant retains its original 
value. 1887 Longm. Mag. Oct. 587 He will hold to the 
letters and permute their order to suit bis own convenience. 

Hence Permu'ter, one who permutes. 

1552 Hucoet, Permuter, permnutator. 1755 Jouxson, Per- 
muter, an exchanger, he who permutes. 1818 in Topp 
{citing Huloet]. Hence in mod. Dicts ; 

Pern (pain), 56. [ad. mod.L. ferns (Cuvier 
1817), an erroneous adaptation of Gr. mrépvis name 
of a kind of hawk.] A bird of the genus Peruis ; 
the Honey-Buzzarv. 

1840 tr. Cuvier'’s Anim. Kingd. 171 The Perns or Honey 
Buzzards. The Common Pern .. pursues insects, and 
principally Bees and Wasps. 1879 Bricutwett in B'ham 
Weekly Post 21 June 5/2 Tbe honey buzzard (Pernis api- 
vorus)... The Pern, as it is sometimes called, does not feed 
on honey, hut on the honey-makers, digging up bees’ nests 
to get at the busy citizens. 

+ Pern (p3in), v.! Ods. Also 6 pearn, érans. 
To deal with after the manner of Dr. Perne, Master 
of Peterhouse, Cambridge, 1554-So, who changed 
his opinions adroitly; to change (a profession, 
creed, etc.) for some ulterior end. 

ers8g Dial. Tyran. Dealing Bps. Dij, Jacke. What 
Doctor Pearne? Why he is the notahlest turnecoate in al 
tbis land,..it is made a prouerbe. that if one haue a coate 
or cloake that is turned, they saye it is Pearned. 1608 
Svivester: Du Bartas u. iv. iv. Schisme 293 Those that, to 
ease their Purse, or please their Prince, Pern their Profession, 
their Religion mince. 

Pern, v.*: see PERNYNG. 

+ Pernable, z. Vés. [a. AF. pernable = OF. 
prenable (12the. in Wace), f. pern- = pren-, stem 
of prendre totake.] Proper to be taken or caught. 

39° Gower Conf. III. 373 Thou miht noght make suite 
and chace, Wher that the game is nought pernable [v. ». 
parnable). : 

Pernancy (p3inansi). Zaw. Also 7 pur- 
nancie. [f. as prec.+-ancy: cf AF. pernance = 
OF. prenance the action of taking into possession.] 
The taking or receiving of anything; taking into 
possession ; receipt, as of rents, tithes, ctc. 

1642 tr. Perkins’ Prof. Bk. ix. } 606. 262 \f..a stranger is 
purnor of the rent and the grauntee doth surrender his deed 
by whicl: the rent was made., the same shall extinguish the 
rent notwithstanding that the purnancie be made with the 
assent of the tenant of the land. 1670 GLounr Law Dict, 
Pernancy..,a Vaking or Receiving. Tythes in Pernancy, 
f. Tythes taken, or that be taken, in kind. 1766 Brack- 
stone Comm, 11. xi. 163 When the actual pernancy of tne 
profits (that is, the taking, perception, or reccipt,..) begins. 
1818 Hattam Aid. Ages (1872) 1. 254 [Vhey| had an actual 
possession, or in our law-language, pernamy of the profits. 

Pernavigate (p2inz‘vige't), v.  [orig. in pa. 
pple. after L. pernavigains sailed through, f. 
PER- 1+ naviyare to NaviGatr.] /rans. To sail 


through; to steer one’s course through. Also fg. 

1652 Ii. L'Estrancr Amer. no Fewes 1o The streight of 
Anian (pernavigated on-ly in words). 1860 A/ucw. Mag. 1. 
228 By which it grips, understands, and pernavigates 
experience. 

+ Pernegate, v. Ods. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
pernegare to deny altogether, f. PER- 2 + negére to 
deny.] ¢rans. To deny absolutely; to deny flatly 
or stoutly. tlence + Pernega‘tion, absolute denial. 

1623 CockeraM, Pernegate,to deny. /bid., Pernegation, 
adenying. 1650 8. Discolliméintam 45 The full benefit of 
all the. .tergiversations, excusations, contemporations, per- 
negations... that I..can devise. 

+ Pe'rnel, variant of PagneL, wanton young 
woman; applied in ridicule to an effeminate man. 

1533 More Afol. xxvii. Wks. 893/2 Tindall..is as lothe, 
good tender pernell, to take a lyttle penaunce of the prieste, 
as the Ladye was to come anye more to dyspelyng. 1560 
Pitkincton £.xfos. —. tl ij, These tender pernels must 
have one gowne for the daye, another for the night. 1581 
Noweit & Day in Confer. 1. (1584) Cjb, Master pare 
being the Popes tender Pernell, accounteth a little racking 
of him selfe, to he..crueltie. ao 

Pernette. [ad. It. pernetio, pl. -7, dim. of 
perno hinge, pivot.] A small iron pin, one of 
those used to support pottery in the kiln, so as to 
expose the bottom of the piece to the full heat. 

1884 Kaicur Diet. Alech. Supp. 

+ Perni-ciable, 2. Obs. rare-°. [ad. L. per- 
nictabilis, f. pernicizs : sce PERNICIOUS a.1, -ABLE.] 

1656 Biounr Glossogr., Perniciable, bringing destruction, 
causing death, mortal, dangerous. 

+ Pernicion (psini‘fon). Ods. Also6-tioune, 
7 -tion. [ad. late and med.L. pernicton-em de- 
struction (3rdc. in Gargilius) = cl. L. pernicizs.] 
Total destruction; perdition; ruin. 

e1szo L. Cox Rhet, (1899) 56 Sore punysshement and 
pernicion to mysdoers. 1696 Dacevmpce tr. Lesite's l/ist. 
Scot. 11. 192 A cruel battel strukne..almaist to the. per: 
nitioune of haith the armies. 1663 Butter //m?. 1. ii. 935 

3ut Ralpho. . Looking about, heheld Pernicion Approaching 

Knight from fell Musician, 1691 Andros 7'racts Il. 257. 
1736 H. Brooke Uni. Beauty 1. 348 Ye pitied, envied 
wretched great, Who veil pernicion with the mask of state. 

+ Perniciosity. Ods. rare. [f. L. pernicias-us 
(see next) +-1TY. Cf. mod.F. permiciosild (Littré).] 
The quality of being pernicious, destructiveness. 
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a1568 A. Kip Richt Fontane 71 in Bannatyne Pocms 
(Hunter. CL) 264 Drownand in vice and perniciosite. 

Pernicious (painifes), ¢1 Also par-, 
-tyous, 6-7 -tious. [ad. F. perniciewx (13-14th 
c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. permicios-1s destructive, 
baneful, ruinous, f. perniczes destruction, ruin, death, 
f. PER- 2+ nex, nec-emt death, destruction: cf. fer- 
necare to kill outright.) Having the quality of 
destroying ; tending to destroy, kill, or injure ; 
destructive, ruinous; fatal. 

Pernicions angzntia, a form of anemia which advances to 
a fatal termination without interruption. Pernicious fever, 
that which proves dangerous or fatal at an early stage. 

tsar Fisner (¢i¢/e) Sermon,.made agayn ye pernicyous 
doctryn of Martin luuther. 1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 
112/1 Tbe confutacion of those perylouse and perniciouse 
opinions. 31547 J. Harrison Exhort. Scottes aijb, A thyng 
detestable befure God,..and pernicious to the parties. 1578 
Lyte Dodvens 24 The decoction of Fumeterre..driueth forth 
--all..pernicious humors. 1646 S1r T. Browse Pseud. Ep. 
1v, ix. 199 .\ Pestilence..that proved pernitious and deadly 
to tbose that Sneezed. ax3704q4 ‘I. Brown Two O.cford 
Schol. Wks. 1730 1. 13 Men of pernicious principles. 1752 
Hume Pol. Disc. x. 187 He is a pernicious citizen, said 
M. Curius, who cannot be contented with seven acres. 
1804 Abernethy Surg. Obs. 73 The dreadful effects of this 
pernicious disease. 1898 A débute's Syst. Med. V.519 The 
first general account of pernicious anzmia is due to Dr. 
Thomas Addison. 

b. That harbours evil designs; wicked; vil- 
lanous. Now rare or Obs. 

1sss Even Decades 116 Consider howe pernitious a kynde 
of men this is, 1605 Snaks. Lear m1. ii. 22 Seruile Ministers 
That will with two pernicious Daughters ioyne Your high- 
engender’d Battailes. 1662 J. Davies tr. Mandelslo's Trav. 

5 Resolv'd that they should .. make away that pernicious 
Minister. 1791 Cowrer Odyss. x1. 467 Victims of a per- 
nicious woman's crime, . “hl 

Perni-cious, 2.2 rare. [f. L. permix, pernici- 
nimble, quick, fleet (f. PER- 2 + ili, nix-us to 
press forward, strive) +-ous.] Rapid, swift. 

a1656 UssHer Ann. vi. (1658) 580 Young mien, pernicious 
in respect of their agility (Quoting Vel/. ?aterc. 1. Xxxiv. 
*velocitate pernicibus’]. 1667 Mitton P. £. vi. 520 Part 
incentive 1eed Provide, pernicious with one touch to fire. 
(Cf. Horace Ars Poet. 165 Amata relinquere pernix.] 1835 
Kirev flad. & Inst. Anim. (1852) 11. 115 Though some 
hirds are of such pernicious wing, there are others..that 
have only rudiments of wings. 

Perniciously (pani fasli), adv. [f. PerNiciovs 
a.l+4-ty2.] Ina pernicious manner; destructively, 
ruinously ; wickedly. 

cigsg R. Haut Life Fisher in Fisher's Wks. (E.E.T.S.) 
Il. p. xxxviii, Vsing his seditious booke pernitiously penned 
to catch the ignorant sori, 1613 Suaks. f/en, V///, 1. i. 
50 All the Commons Hate him perniciously, and o' my 
Conscience Wish him ten faddom deepe. 1660 Mitton 
Pree Commwm, Wks. 1851 V. 447 They who in pursuance 
therof so perniciously would hetray us. @1797 H. Wacroce 
Mem. Geo, [f (1847) IL 11. 68 Never was a nohle country so 
perniciously neglected. 1828 W. Sewer, Oxf Price Ess. 
26 A principle essentially and perniciously erroneous. 

Perniciousness (paini‘fasnes). [f. as prec, 
+ -NESS.] The quality of betng pernicions; de- 
structiveness, ruinousness. 

1581 J. Bewt //addon's Answ. Osor. 472h, This notorious 
See..doth ouerwhelme the whole state of y® world with 
vnrecoverahle perniciousnes. 1651 Biccs wVew Disp. P1115 
‘The perniciousnesse of laxatives. 1712 Berxerey /ass. 
Obed. § 24 The absurdity and perniciousness of those notions, 
1884 Manch, Exam. 23 Sept. 5/1 To point out its pernicious- 
ness and the temptations to which it exposes its victims. 

+ Pernicity. Ols. [ad. 1. pernicitis, f. 
pernix: sec PERNicioUS 2.2] Swiftness, celerity. 

1sgz Nasne 2. Penilesse (ed. 2) 37 By the incomparable 
pernicitie of those ayrie hodies we [spirits]..out strip the 
swiftnes of men, beasts and hirds. 1657 “TtorNLev tr. 
Longus' Daphnis & Chloe 69 The ship, with an irrevocable 
pernicity and swiftnesse was carried away. 1704 Norkis 
Ideal World u. vii. 356 Whose resistence heing increased 
by the swiftness and pernicity of their motion. 

Pernickety (painrketi), 2. [Of obscure 
origin; originally Scotch (and perh. north. Eng. 
dial.: see Lng. Dial. Dict.); but in common use 
in U.S., and more recently introduced in literary 
English by writers of Scottish nationality. 

There is ashorter Sc. form pernicky, which may have heen 
a childish attemptat particular (quasi partickic, partechic): 
of this. pernickely may he an onomatopoeic expansion 
Association with the 4uick croup of words, £uick-knack. 
hnickh-knacket, knickety-knock, etc. may have been vaguely 
present. Cf. the colloquial variant pernackity, pernackety.} 

Of persons, their attributes or actions: Prectse or 
particular about minutiz or trifles; fastidious, 
punctilious. Of things: Requiring precise or par- 
ticular handling or care; ticklish. : 

1808-18 Jamieson. Pernickitie.. precise in trifles ; applied 
also to dress, denoting trimness, S. perjink synon. 1814 
Hitt in Macm, Mag (1881) XLV. 72/2 Dear Doctor, 
I received yours last night, and a .. vexing, pernickety, 
humorous, witty, daft letter it is. 1822 Gatr Provost 
xxxi. I never saw any mortal man look as that per- 
nicketty personage, the bailie, did at this joke. 1868 G. 
Macponatp R. /adconer V1. 152 But Robert wadna like me 
totak siller whaur I did nae wark for't... He’ssome pernickety, 
Robert. 1884 E. Incersott in //arpfers Jag. May 875/2 
Any white man..grows lame and impatient at such con- 
fining and pernickety work. 1885 A. Birrett in Coulems, 
Rev. Jan. 30 The peinickety little player (Garrick] was 
chary ahout lending his splendidly bound rarities. 1891 
B. Mattuews Americanisms & Brit. (1892) 29 The gram- 
marian, the purist, the pernicketty stickler for trifles. 1892 
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Spectator 27 Feh. 29c/1 Restrictions, some of them a trifle 
pernickety. 1899 A. Lane in Blackw. Mag. Aug. 271/1 Our 
age is more precise, more pernickety..as to evidence, 

Hence Perni’cketiness. 

1890 in Century Dict. 1g00 Spectator 15 Dec. 877 It 
behoves every Minister to he careful tg the point of fastidious. 
ness, or, if you will, pernickittiness. | 

Pernitrous C/ev:. =hyponitrous: see PER-1 5 b. 

+Pernize, v. Obs. rare. [See-1z£.] = PERN v1 
_ 1611 Cotcr., Retourner sa robbe,..to Pernize, or Apostatize 
it; to play tbe turne-coat. 

+ Pernocta‘lian. Obs. rare. [f. med.L. per- 
noctalia all-night vigils, f. pernoctare: see next and 
-4N.] One who keeps vigil all night. 

1846 Hook Ch. Dict. (ed. 5), Pernoctalians, watching all 
night, long a custom with the more pious Christians, 
especially before the greater festivals, 

+ Perno-ctate, z. Obs. rare—°.  [f. ppl. stem 
of L. pernoctare, f. PER- 1 + nox, noct-em night.] 
To stay all night; to pass the night. 

1623 CockEram, Pernoctate, to tarry all night. 

Pernoctation (painpkter-fon). [ad. L. per- 
noctation-em a passing the night, n. of action f, 
pernoctdre: see prec.] The action of passing or 
spending the night; esp. in £cc/. use, spending 
the night in prayer; an all-night vigil. 

1633 Pryxne Histriomastix 429 Those Diabolicall per- 
noctations which are this day practised. 1649 Jer. Taytor 
Gt E.ccmp. 1. Disc. iv. §16. 128 Instances of sack-cloth,.. 
long fasts, pernoctation in prayers. 1725 H. Bourne Axntig. 
Viudg. xui. 117 Among the primitive Christians the Lord's day 
was always ushered in with a Pernoctation or Vigil. 1839 
W. O. Manninc Law Nations ww. vi. (1875) 194 The rule of 
pernoctation and twenty-four hours possession. 1893 Dict. 
Vat, Biog. XXXYV. 334/1 He [F. H. H. A. Mahomed]..used 
to go to Cambridge every evening by the last train in order 
to perform the pernoctation essential for keeping a term. 

+Pernor., Law. Ols. Also 5-7 pernour(e, 
(5-er), 7 parnor, purnor, [a. AF. pernour=OF. 


_ preneor, -enr taker, f. prendre, pren-ant to take.] 


A taker or receiver, esp. of rent or profits of land 
or other property. 

(rzg2 Britton 1. xxii. §14 Nos pernours de vitayle ou de 
autre chose (¢vaus/. Our takers of victuals or other things]. 
1341 Rolls of Parlt. 11. 133/2 Et ge les Pernours puissent 
prendre les Leynes] 1485 Act: Hen. V//,c. 1 That the 
Demaundaunt in every suche cas have his accion ayenst 
the.. pernours(Xol/o/P. Perner] ofthe profittes ofthe Londes 
or Tenementes demaunded 1531 Dead. on Laws Eng. t.xxx, 
‘That wryt of annuyte lyeth neuer agaynst the pernoure: 
hut onlye agaynst the grantour or his heyres. 31642 tr. 
Perkins’ Prof. Bk. ix. § 606. 262 If there he grauntee of a 
rent charge in fee, and a stranger is purnor of the rent. 

+Pernyng. Os. rare—'. [? 

Usually taken as vbl.sh. or pr. pple. of a conjectural vh. 
fern, metathesized variant of frene, PREEN. But the passage 
is ohscure. Perh. ‘hitwene' governs‘ tortors and trulofez’.] 

13.. Gaw. §& Gr kunt. 611 On brode sytkyn horde & 
bryddez on semez, As papiayez paynted pernyng hitwene 
Tortors & trulofez entayled so byk. 

Perochial(1, obs. ff. Parocnt\L. Perochito: 
see PARAKEET. Peroffer, obs. f. ProFrer. 

Perofskite (pérp'fskait). J/iz. Also perov-, 
perow-. [Named 1839 from personal name /- 
rovski: sce -1TE.) Titanate of calcium, occurring 


in crystals varying in colour from yellow to black. 

1844 Dana Jin. (ed. 2) 424 Perovskite consists principally 
of titanic acid or oxide and lime. 1872 .Vevidd Catad. Min. 
122 Perowskite. 1878 Lawrence tr. Cotta’s Kocks Class. 
39 Perofskite occurs as an accessory in chlorite-schist. 

Perogua, Perogue, obs. ff. Piracua, Pirocvue, 

+Peroke. Obs. rare-'. [perh. a variant of 
PERUKE, which, as also the It. Aerrzcco, orig. meant 
‘hair of the head’, ‘long locks’, ‘shock of hair ’.J 
app. The floss silk of a cocoon. 

1540 Treas Poore Men 7», Rawe sylke & namely of the 
Peroke of the sylke worme. 

Perokito: see Parakeet. 


Peromelous (pivrg'm/élas), 2. Zool. [f. Gr. 
mpopeAns with maimed limbs (f. mypes maimed + 
#éAos limb) + -ous.] Having the limbs defective or 
wanting, as the group /’rvome/a (Dumeril 1841) or 
Ophtomorpha of Amphibians, now Azstopoda. 

1875 Huxcey in Axcycl. Brit. 1. 751/1 Some Labyrintho- 
donts were devoid of limhs, or peromelous. /dfd. 770/2 
‘The peromelous modification of the Lahyrinthodont type. 

Peron, Peronall, obs. ff. PERRoN, PARNEL. 

Peronate (pierdnct),@. Bot. [ad. L. peromitus 
rongh-booted, f. péra boot of hide.] (See quot) 

1832 Linptey /atrod. Bot 396 Peronate; laid thickly over 
with a woolly substance, ending in a sort of meal... This 
term is only applied to the stipes of Fungi. 1866 7 eas. 
Sot 866/2. 

|| Perone (pein). Anat. Alsoperona, [mod. 
L. peroné, perona, a. Gr. nepovn a pin, a buckle, 
the fibula.} The Fiputa or small bone of the leg. 

1693 tr. Blancard's Phys Duct. (ed.2’, Perona,also called 
Fibula, because it joyns the Muscles of the Leg. 1709 
Brairin Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 150 The Perone was fix d to 
the 7iéia at the upper part, bya Pin. 1758 J.S. Le Draws 
Observ. Sure. (1771) 334 The Peroné was broke obliquely. 

Peroneal (peronfal), 2. Anat. [f. mod.L. 
peronw-us (f. peroné: see prec.) +-AL.] Pertaining 
to or connected with the fevone or fibula. 

183r R. Knox Cloguet’s Anat. 223 A hranch of the pero- 
neal artery. 1872 Mivart Elem. Anat. 177 Called the 
fibula, or peroneal hone of tbe leg. 
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Peroneo- (peronéo), comb. form of mod.L. | 
peronéius, -2us, PERONEAL, forming adjs. applied 
to ligaments, muscles, etc. connected with the 
fibula and with some other part denoted by the 
second element: as Peroneo-calca'neal, Peroneo- 
ta‘rsal, Peroneo-ti‘bial. These may also be 
used ellipt. as sbs. (sc. szzescle, etc.). 

1831 R. Knox Cloguet’s Anat. 225 Anterior Peroneo-tarsal 
Ligament. 1872 Humpurv Myology 21 A part of the pos- 
terior peroneo-tarsal ligament. 

|| Peroneus (peron7‘ds). Axat. [mod.L. (prop. 
adj., sc. mzzescudus muscle), f. PERONE.] Name 
given to various muscles connected with the fibula. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Peroneus primus,a Muscle 
of the 7arsus. 1872 Humpury AZyology 22 Insinuating 
itself between the peroneus muscle and the fibula. 1875 
Huxrey & Martin Elem. Biol. (1883) 232 The peroneus : 
the largest and most external {muscle}. ' 

|| Peronium (pérovnidm). Zool, Pi. -ia. 
[mod.L., a. Gr. weporov, dim, of mepovy fibula, pin. ] 
Each of the cartilaginous processes connecting the 
bases of the tentacles with the marginal ring in the 
Narcomedusz, a section of the Aydrozoa. Hence 
Pero‘nial a., of or pertaining to a peronium. 

1888 Rotteston & Jackson Axim. Life 749 In the Nar- 
comedus#,..a nerve extends from the outer ring beneath 
each peronium. In the Peganthidz..the peronia are very 
rudimentary. 1898Sepewick Textbh. Zool, 1. 136 Otoporpae 
or peronial streaks of ectoderm passing from the auditory 
tentacles may be present. cae 

|| Peronospora (perong'spora). Bot. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. mepov7 pin, etc. (see PERONE) + omdpos seed, 
Spore.] A genus of minute parasitic fungi (monlds 
or mildews), of which several species cause very 
destructive diseases in various plants, as /. wz/zcola 
in the grape-vine, and /. z7fes¢azs in the potato. 

1884 S. Hippero in Yimes 27 Dec., Definite tracing of 
the resting spores of the peronospora. 1892 Daily News 
g July 3/5 Vines and olives are promising, and the perono- 
spora..has till now caused no sensihle damage. 1895 7zvzes 
2 Jan. 13/2 Reports of the appearance of peronosporos on 
the growing crop [of currants]. 

Peropod (pieréped), a. and sb. Zool. [f. mod. 
Zool. L, P2ropoda, {. Gr. mnpds maimed + 708- foot.) 
a. adj, Having rudimentary hind limbs, as certain 
serpents; belonging to the division Perofoda of 
serpents, including the pythons, boas, ete. b. sd. 
A serpent of this division. So Pero‘podous a. 

1878 Bett Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 490 In all Ophidii, 
among which the Peropoda only are provided with any 
rudiments at all. 

+ Peropus. 0vs. Also 7 paropa, parapos, 
piropus, 3 pyropus. [Origin unascertained.] A 
kind of fabric used in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, the same as or similar to PARAGON. 

¢1605 Alleg. Worsted Weavers (B. M. Add. MS. 12504, 
art. 64) A peropus and paragon [are] all one {cloth}. /ééd. 
{see ParaGon sé. 5]. 1622 Bonoei, Alaking Silk 25 Be it 
say, Piropus, the hackside of old Veluet, or such like stuffe 
as hath no wooll on it. 1623 J. Tavtor (Water P.) Praise 
Henipseed Wks. (1630) 11, 64/2 Rash, Taffata, Paropa, and 
Nouato, Shagge, Fillizetta, Damaske and Mockado. 1624 
in Naworth Househ, Bks. (Surtees) 214, 10 yards of watered 
peropus .. to make my Lady a cassock, xxx’. 1625 in J. C. 
Jeafireson Aliddlesex County Rec. 1. 184 Stealing of a 
peece of imbrodered Peropus. 1706 in Watson Cold. Scot. 
Poems \. 28 No proud Pyropus, Paragon, Or Chackarally. 

Peroqua, Peroque, obs. ff. Prracua, PIROGUE. 

Perorate (pe'rdrat), v. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
perordre to speak at length or to the close, f. 
PER- 1 + ordre to speak.] 

1. zztr. To speak at length, deliver an oration. 

1603 Sir C. Hevoon Jud. Astrol. xxii. 493 Now hauing 
perorated (as he thinkes) sufficiently, he beginnes to growe 
toa conclusion. 16z0 Brent tr. Sarfi’s Counc. Trent u. 
125 They should demand of the Pope, some man of worth to 
perorate against theaccused. 1827 CartyLe J7/ise., Richter 
(1869) 4 Dr.Gahler and Dr. Spazier were perorating over the 
grave. 1873 M. Arnoip Lit. & Dogma (1876) 331 They will 
let the intelligent Unitarian perorate for ever about the 
Atonement if he likes. 

b. ¢ranzs, To utter with declamation, declaim. 

1681 Cotvit Whigs Supplic. (1751) 119 Thus did he perorat 
his fliting. 1850 CartyLe Latter-d. Pawiph. ii. (1872) 60 A 
foolish stump-orator, perorating ..mere benevolences. 

2. intr. To sum up or conclude a speech or 
oration; to utter the peroration of a speech. 

1808 De Quincey Let. to Sister 20 June in‘ H. A. Page’ 
Life (1877) I. 140, I summed up or perorated by impressing 
on his misguided mind that fetc.]. 1818 HopHouse ///s/. 
Tilustr, (ed. 2) 336 The following innocent conclusion with 
which Visconti perorates. 1855 BrowninG Old Pict. Florence 
xxxiv, How we shall prologuize, how we shall perorate. 

Hence Pe‘rorating ///. a. 

1897 Daily News 17 Mar. 6/4 [He] has that besetting sin 
of perorating speakers—he drops his voice at the close of 
his periods. — ; 

Peroration (peroréjan). [ad. L. perdrar76r- 
em the winding up of a speech, n. of action from 
L. perorare: see prec. So obs. F. péroration, F. 
péroraison.] 

1, The concluding part of an oration, speech, or 
written discourse, in which the speaker or writer 
sums up and commends to his audience with force or 
earnestness the mattcr which he has placed before 
them; hence, any rhetorical conclusion to a speech. | 
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€1440 CarGrave Life St. Kath. 1v. 536 This was at pat 
tyme hir peroracyon. 1570 Foxe A. & AT. (ed. 2) 1205/2 
Finally in the end of hys peroration, he concludeth the whole 
summe of liys minde, in this effect. 1663 CowLey l’erses & 
Ess. (1669) 73 Which if I should undertake to do I should 
never get to the Peroration. 1790 Burxe /r, Rev, Wks. V. 
131 When he arrives at his peroration. 1875 HeEtrs Soc, 
Press. viii, 113, He should be all along preparing for his 
conclusion, or peroration. ; 

2. A discourse; a rhetorical passage. 

1593 Suaks, 2 /fen, IJ, t. i. 105 Nephew, what means this 
passionate discourse? This peroration with such circum- 
stance. 1607 VorseLL Fours Beasts Ep. Ded., Leauing 
these perorations, I will endeauor-to proue vnto you [etc.]. 
1649 Butwer Pathoniyot, Pref. Avj b, Dr. Floud being the 
first that in his peroration exhihited such a kind of Method. 
1833-6 J. H. Newman 77st. S&. (1873) 11.11. xi. 295 At other 
times, his peroration contains more..elevated sentiments. 

Hence Perora'tional a., of or pertaining to a 
peroration. 

1868 Spectator 1 Feb. 120 One of those desperate snatches 
at a perorational metaphor which always remind one of Mr. 
‘Toots's peroration at the wedding breakfast. 

Perorator (peroreitai), rave. [Agent-n. in 
L. form from ferdrare to PrRoratre,}] One who 
perorates; }the speaker of an epilogue. 

1560 INGELEND Dysol, Child (Percy Soc.) 55 Here the 
Ryche Man and his Sonne go out, and in commeth the Per- 
oratour. 1827 CaRLYLE Gera. Rom. WI. 219 Six well-con- 
ditioned perorators. 

So Pero‘ratory a., of or pertaining to peroration ; 
sé., utterance of a peroration. 

1882 Society 16 Dec. 8/1 A string of rounded peroratory 
periods. 1903 Iesta7. Gaz. 2 Dec. 2/2 There were occasional 
lapses into what we can only call sentimental peroratory. 

+ Pero‘re, v. Obs. vare. [a. F. pévore-r (1507 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. perdrare to PERORATE.] 
zntr. To perorate, make a peroration. 

1594 R. Asutey tr. Loys le Roy 76 When you perored and 
pleaded. /éid. 95 In Athens. ..it was not lawful in peroring 
to moue affections. 

Perosen, -in, variants of PERROSIN Ods. 

Perosseous (parg'szas), a. Physzo/. [f. Prr- 
+L. os bone, after osscozts.] Taking place through 
the substance of the bone. 

1899 Alibutt’s Syst. Med. VII. 108 We should expect.. 
that the perosseous hearing should be affected step by step 
with the meatal. 

Peroxide (porg'kssid). Chem [f. Per- 5a 
(see note there) + OxipE.] That compound of 
oxygen with another element which contains the 
greatest possible proportion of oxygen. 

1804 T. THomson Chem. (ed. 2) I. 103 When a metal has 
comhined with as much oxygen as possible, I shall denote 
the compound formed by the term fevoxide ; indicating by 
it, that the metal is thoroughly oxidized. Thus we have.. 
the terms Jrotoxide and peroxide to denote the minimum 
and maximum of oxidizement; and the terms dextoxide, 
tritoxide, etc. to denote all the intermediate states which 
are capahle of being formed. 1804 Hatcuett in Pil. Trans. 
XCIV. 324 The air,. .after the wax is burned, combines with 
the superficial part of the oxide, and converts a portion of it 
into the red or peroxide. 1812 Sir H. Davy Chem, Philos. 
380 There are two definite combinations of tinand oxygene: 
the first, which may he called the profoxide, is gray; the 
second, which may be called the Jevoxide, is white. 1854 J. 
ScorFrERn in Orr's Cire. Sc., Chent. 305 Binoxide or Peroxide 
of Hydrogen. 1873 Dawson Earth & Alan vi. 110 Peroxide 
of iron or iron rust. 1881 Bett Sound by Radiant Energy 
38 A test-tube containing peroxide of nitrogen. 

Hence + Pero'xidate, Pero-xidize vis. ¢razs. 
and zzér., to convert, or become converted, into 
a peroxide; to combine with the largest possible 
proportion of oxygen; whence Peroxida‘tion, 
Pero'xidizement, conversion into a peroxide. 

1857 Mayne £.xfos. Lex. 918/2 *Peroxidated. 1839 Ure 
Dict. Arts 39 The *peroxidation of the iron renders it less 
soluble in the sulphuric acid. 1842 Parnett Chem. Anal. 
(1845) 334 To prevent the peroxidation, by the air, of any 
appreciahle quantity of the protoxideofiron. 1827 FARADAY 
Chem, Manip, xiv. 310 Till the whole of the earth is *per- 
oxidized. 1880 Garrop & Baxter Alat. Aled 150 The use 
of the chlorine and carbonate of zinc..is to peroxidize and 
precipitate any iron. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 225 In order to 
fix the iron by its *peroxidizement. 

+ Perpacate, v. Obs. rave—°. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. perpacare to quiet completely, f. PER- 2 + 


pacare to PacateE.] 


1623 CocxEeram, erfacate, to set all things in order. 

Perpen, variant of PARPEN. 

Perpend (p2ipe'nd), v. arch. [ad. L. fer- 
pendire to weigh exactly, ponder, consider, f. 
PER- 2 + pendére to weigh, pay, ponder.] 

1. ¢raxs. To weigh mentally, ponder, consider, 
examine, investigate. (With simple obj. or obj. cl.) 

1527-8 Fox Let. to Gardiner in Strype Eccl. Mem. (1721) 
I. App. xxvi. 79 My Lords grace .. perpending and ponder- 
ing the exoneration of his own conscience. 1599 SHAKS. 
Hen. V, 1. iv. 8 Perpend my words O Signieur Dewe, and 
marke. 1660 H. More Ayst. Godl. x. ii. 496 They being 
not at leisure to perpend things to the hottom. 1762 STERNE 
Tr. Shandy V1. xvi, There are a thousand resolutions .. 
weighed, poised, and perpended. 1821 Byron ¥vax v. 1xxii, 
I shall perpend if your proposal may Be such as I can 
properly accept. | 

b. absol, or zntr. 

1601 SHaks. Twel. N. v. i 307 Therefore, perpend my 
Princesse, and giue eare. 1848 Blackw. Alag. LXIV. 107 
Perpend upon this..at your leisure 1868 W. R. GreG 
Lit. & Soc. Fudgm, 152 They are..too impatient to perpend 
and reflect, 


PERPENDICULAR. 


+2. To weigh in a balance. (A Latinism.) Ods. 

1660 STanLev //ist, J’hilos. 1x. (1701) 375/2 He thinks how 
long Cancer the day extends, And Capricorn the night; 
Himself perpends In a just ballance, that no flaw there he, 
Nothing exuherant, but that all agree. 

Hence Perpe'nding vé/. sb. ; + Perpesndment. 

1667 WATERHOUSE Fire Lond. 48 Great enterprises alwayes 
requiring grave perpendment of the method. 1681 R. FLem- 
inc Fulfill. Script. (1801) 1. 246 O that these would but by: 
a serious perpending consider the work of the Lord. 1868 
F. E. Pacet Lucretia 190, I had barely finished my per- 
pendings and explorations, when [etc.]. 

Perpend, obs. form of PARPEN. 

+Perpe‘ndant, -ent, 2. Ols. rave. [f. PER- 
4 + PENDANT, -ENT.] a. Remaining appendant. 
b. Hanging down very much. 

1642 tr. Perkins’ Prof. Bh. x. § 643. 278 A man seised of 
a mannor unto which an advowson is appendant doth thereof 
enfeoffe a stranger ‘ Exceptis, reservatis etc. or Praeter' one 
acre, and name the acre, and the Advowson, this is a good 
exception... And the Advowson shall be perpendant unto the 
acre which is reserved. 1650 BULWER Anthropomtet. xi. 108 
Their perpendent Lips hang down above a Cubite low. 

+Perpender. <J/asonry. Obs. [f. pexperd, 
PARPEN + -ER1,] = PARPEN. 

1611 CotGr., Perfins, perpenders, or perpent stones; 
stones made iust as thick as a wall, and shewing their 
smoothed ends on either side thereof. 1755 in JoHNson 
[erroneously explained as ‘a coping stone’]. 


+Perpendicle. Obs. rare. [a. OF. per- 
pendicle (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. perpen- 
diculum plummet, plumb-line, f. *perpendere, f. 
Per- 2 + fendére to hang. Cf. mod.F. perfer- 


dicule (16th c.), It. perpendicolo.} A plumb-line. 

14.. in Halliwell Rava AZath. (1841) 58 Come toward and 

o froward til be perpendicle, pat es tosay be threde whereon 
fe plumbe henges falle vpon pe mydel lyne of be quadrant. 
1656 Biount Glossogr., Perpendicle, a plumb line,..with 
lead at the end. 1755 Jonson, Perpendicle, anything 
hanging down by a straight line. 1867 SmytH Sailor's 
Word-bk., Perpendicle, the plumb-line of an old quadrant. 

Perpendicular (pspéndi‘kiela1), a., adv., 
and sb, Also 6 -pent-. [a. OF. perpendiculer, 
-zer, = Sp. perpendicular, It. perpendicolare, ad. L. 
perpendicular-ts, f. perpendical-wm: see prec. and 
-AR1, Mod.F. has the parallel form perfendicu- 
laire, ad. L. perpendicularzus (both forms in 
Frontinus Ist c.).] 

A. adj. 1. Situated at right angles to the plane 
of the horizon, or directly up or down; vertical. 

¢ 1391 Cuaucer Asérol. 1. § 23 Thow most haue a plomet 
hanging on a lyne heyer than thin heued on a perche, & 
thilke lyne mot hange euene perpendiculer by-twixe the pool 
& thin eye. 1555 Even Decades 121 It receaueth the soonne 
beamesat noonetyde directly perpenticular ouer their heades. 
1638 Sir T. HerBerT 7 raz. (ed. 2) 193 In the Sunnes per- 
pendicular glances, wee found it hot. 1725 De For Voy. 
round World (1840) 326 The water of the Iake was swelled 
ahout two feet perpendicular. 1822 Imison Se. & Az# I. 74 
Measure the perpendicular height of the fall of water, in feet. 
1892 GREENER Breech Loader 211 The prettiest of shots and 
adifficult one to make is the perpendicular shot. . 

b. Of an ascent or descent: Nearly vertical : 
very steep, precipitous. 

1596 Suaxs. 1 Hen. /V,1u. iv. 378 The sprightly Scot of 
Scois, Dowglas, he that runnes a Horse-hacke vp a Hill 
perpendicular. 1822 Byron Heaven §& Earth 1. ili, Trees 
that twine their roots with stone In perpendicular places. 
1838 Dickens Nich, Wick. iii, A female voice, proceeding 
from a perpendicular staircase at the end of the passage. 
1880 Fraser's Mag. May 650 Slippery steps .. connect the 
various stories of this perpendicular hamlet. _ 

c. Of persons: Of erect figure or attitude when 
standing or riding; also, upright; (/zeazorous) in 
a standing position. 

1768 STERNE Sent. Fourn. (1775) 1. 44 (Bidet) He canter'd 
away before me as happy and as perpendicular as a prince. 
1826 Miss Mitrorp Vrllage Ser. 11. (1863) 319 A sniff per- 
pendicular old maid. 1851 CarLyLe Sterling u. 1. (1872) 89 
Astout broad gentleman of sixty, perpendicular in attitude. 
1859 Sunday 7imies 16 Oct. 5/3 Every seat..was occupied 
and perpendicular accommodation threatened to he at a 
premium. 1897 Daily News 24 Mar. 7/3 In the slang of the 
trade perpendicular drinking is the drinking that goes on at 
bars, the customer standing. _ De 

+d. fg. Directly leading 7, entailing, or ante- 
cedent /o; direct. Ods. , 

(1579 J. StussEs Gaping Gulf F iv b, Thys french mariage is 
..the very rightest endicular downfal that can be 
imagined from the point france to our English state.] °1632 
Litucow JZyrav. 1v. 166 To these of the first reason, there is 
another perpendicular cause, 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, 
Ef. 1, xi. 44 Distorting the order and theorie of causes per- 
pendicular to their effects. 1651 Biccs New D7sf. 149 The 
prime indication perpendicular to health, and conducihle to 
perfect restauration. 

+e. Directly dependent. Ods. 

1555 Even Decades 48, I haue added this [book] to the 
tenthe as a perpendiculer lyne, and as it werea backe guyde 
or rerewarde to the other. Jéid. 50, I wyll nowe therfore 
soo make an ende of this perpendiculer conclusion of the hole 
Decade. 1632 Litucow 77vaz. 11. 58 A perpendicular Pro- 
uince annexed to it. 1691-8 Norris Pract. Disc. (1711) III. 
239 To have our Wills intirely conformable, and as it were 
Perpendicular to his. ’ ; : 

2. Geom. Of a line or plane: Having a direction 
at right angles to a given line, plane, or surface. 


Const. fo (+ wth). 

A line is said to be perpendicular (now more _ usually 
Normat) to a curve when it meets the tangent at the point 
of intersection at right angles. 


PERPENDICULAR. 


1570 Bitutncstey Lucid 1. def. x. 3 The right lyne which 
standeth erected, is called a perpendiculer line to that vpon 
which it standeth. 1624 Wotton Archit. in Relig. (1651) 
224 That the Walls he most exactly perpendicular to the 
Ground-Work; for the right Angle..is the true cause of all 
Stability, both in Artificial and Natural Positions. 1667 
Primatt City & C. Butld.159 How to draw a Perpendicular 
Line from any Point, to any Line given. 1715 Leoni 
Palladio's Archit. (1742) 1, 11 The middle of the upmost 
Wall ought to be perpendicular with the middle of the 
nethermost. 1882 MincHin Unipl. Kinemat. 37 Moving 
in a plane perpendicular to the axis. 

3. Arch. Applied (first by Rickman) to the third 
or Florid style of English Pointed Architecture, 
developed out of the Decorated style in the latter 
part of the fourteenth century, and prevalent 
thronghout the fifteenth, characterized by thc 
vertical lines of its tracery. 

1812-15 Rickman Styles of Archit. (1817) 44 Perpendicular 
English. .. The name clearly designates this style, for the 
mullions of the windows, and the ornamental pannellings run 
in perpendicular fines. 1820 D. Turner Jour Normand; 
I. 167 Nowhere. .have I been able to trace among our Gallic 
neighbours the existence of the siinple perpendicular style. 
1875 Stupes Const. Hist. 11. xvi. 625 The unmeaning 
symmetry of the Perpendicular Style. 1904 J. T. Fowtex 
Durham Univ, 10 Three good Perpendicular windows, 


4. Como, 


¢1865 Lp. BrovcHam in Cire. Sc. 1. Introd. Disc. 6 The 
third side of a perpendicular-sided triangle. 

+ B. adv. In a perpendicular manner; perpen- 
dicularly, vertically. Ods. 

(¢ 1391: see A. 1.) 1527 R. THorse in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 
253 The one in the Occidentall part descendeth perpendicular 
vpon the 175 degree. 1699 Evetyn Aal, Hort. (ed. 9) 63 
If the Tree be too ponderous to be lifted perpendicular by 
the Hand alone. 1792 M/unchausen's Trav. Suppl. 80 To 
fall near two miles perpendicular. 

C. sé. 1. An instrument or appliance for indicat- 
ing the vertical line from any point: e.g. a 
mason’s or builder’s plumb-rule or plumb-lcvel ; 
a gunner’s level: see quots. 

1603 B. Jonson Fas. / Entertainm. Wks. (Rtldg.) 531/2 
In her lap she held a perpendicular or level, as the ensign 
of evenness and rest. 1664 Butter //ud. tu iti 1019 I'll 
make them serve for perpendic'lars As true as e’er were 
used by Bricklayers. a1727 Newton Chronol. Amended 
L (1728) 148 Dadalus..invented the chip-ax, and saw, and 
wimble, and perpendicular. 1792 Trans, Soc. Arts (ed. 2) 
III. 184 An Mbtranent clea Perpendicular, to be used 
instead of a quadrant of altitude with the artificial globes. 
1819 Pantologia, P’crpendicular, in gunnery, is a small 
instrument, used for finding the centre line of a piece tn the 
operation of pointing it to a given object. 1859 F. A. 
GrirritHs Aritit. Afas. (1862) 121 One quadrant, one per- 
pendicular, for every four or five mortars. 

2. A line at right angles to the plane of the 
horizon, a vertical line; also, a verlical plane or 
face; /oosely, a very steep or precipitous face; 
a steep. Zhe perpendicular (sc. line, direction). 

1632 LitHcow Yraz. x. 432 The Perpendiculars of long- 
reaching Caucasus. 1656 Heyun Surv. France 4 Rising 
from the bottom to the top ina perpendicular. 1756-7 tr. 
Keysler's Trav. (1760) 111. 343 ‘The tower of this church is 
ohserved to lean a little from the perpendicular. 1772-84 
Cook's Voy. (1790) 1V. 150x The tide rises and falls about 
six feet, upon a perpendicular. 1817 Byron A/an/rved 1. ii. 
4 Over the crag's headlong perpendicular. 1837-9 HaLiam 
Hist. Lit. 1. t iii. § 29. 160 Fioravanti..is said..to have 
restored to the perpendicular (a tower] at Cento seventy-five 
feet high, which had swerved five feet. 1838 Civil Eng. & 
Arch. Frnt. 1. 394/1 The fength of the Audy is 155 feet 
hetween the perpendiculars. 

b. Upright or erect position or attitude; also fe. 
moral vorightness, rectitude. 

1859 Gro. ELiot A. Bede iv, For my part, I think it’s 
better to see when your perpendicular’s true, than to see a 
ghost. 1862 Lowett Biglow P. Ser. u. iii, ‘They suit..nut 
your Southun gen‘leman thet keeps his parpendic'lar. 1874 
ry Harny Madding Crowd tti, Springing to her accustomed 
perpendicular like a howed sapling..she seated herself in 
the mannerdemanded bythesaddle. 1884 Texxyson Becket 
ui, Your loidship affects the unwavering perpendicular. 

ec. (sfang.) A meal takenstanding ; an entertain- 
ment or party at which most of the guests remain 
standing. 

1871 ‘M. Lecraxn’ Camb. Freshm,. xxi, This was the 
first occasion on which he had been honoured with an 
invitation to a Perpendicular, as such entertainments are 
styled. 1873 Slang Dict., Perpendicular, a lunch taken 
standing-up at a tavern bar. 1882 Enna Lyatt Donovan 
ix. I, 207, I dutifully attended my mother to three fashion- 
able crowds— perpendiculars 'is the best name for them, for 
there is generally barely room for standing. 1890 RomaNnes 
in Life 266 Yesterday we had here [at Edinburgh] what at 
Cambridge used to he called a ‘perpendicular '—twenty 
Students to supper. 

3. Geom. Astraight line at right angles toa given 
line, plane, or surface. (Chiefly in phr. fo draw a 
perpendicular lo a line, fo raise a p. upon a line, fo 
lel falla p. upon aline from a point without it, etc.) 

1571 Dicces Pantom., Math. Treat. def. xxiii. T iij, A 
line falling from any solide angle of these bodyes perpen- 
dicularlye on the opposite playne or hase, shall be named 
that solides Perpendiculare. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, 
Perpendicular to a Parahola, isa Right Line cutting the 
Parabola in the Point in which any other Right Line touches 
it, and which is also its self Perpendicular to that Tangent. 
1806 Hutton Course Math. 1.286 A Perpendicular is tbe 
Shortest Line that can he drawn from a Given Point to an 
Indefinite Line. 1827 /éid. 11.346 A perpendicular measures 
the distance of any point froma plane, 
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Perpendicularity (p51péndikizleriti). [f. 
L. type *perpendicularetas, f. perpendicular-is: see 
prec. and-iry. Cf. mod.F. perpendicularilé (1741 
in Dict. Acad.), Sp., It. perpendicelarita.) 

1. Vertical or upright position; upright attitude 
or posture ; verticality. 

1s@9 Purrennam Eng. Poeste u. x. (Arb.) 102 In buildings 
of stone or bricke the mason giueth a band..to hold in the 
worke fast and maintaine the perpendiculanitie of the wall. 
1664 Power Erp. Philos. 11. 110 Pendents..multiply their 
undulattons hefore they rest intheirdesired Perpendicularity. 
1760 Stites in Phil. Trans. LI. 42 The column supported 
its perpendicularity near a quarter of anhour, 1874 Parker 
Goth. Archit. . vi. 195 Perpendicularity is..the charac- 
teristic of these windows. 1874 T. Harpy Madding Crowd 
xviii, His square-framed perpendicularity showed more fully 
now than in the crowd and bustle of the market-house. 

2. Geom. Position or direction at right angles Zo 
a given line, surface, or plane. 

1725 Watts Logic t. ii. § 3 The perpendicularity of these 
lines to each other, is the difference of a right angle. 184: 
J. R. Youne Math. Dissert. ii. 73 They preserve their per- 
pendicularity to one another, 1872 Proctor £ss. Astron. 
xxv. 321 Perpendicularity of intersection. 

Perpendicularly (p5:péndiki#aili), adv. 
[f. PERPENDICULAR 2. +-LY *.] In a perpendicular 
manner. 1. Directly up or down, vertically. 

1555 Even Decadcs 94 The soonne hauinge his course per- 
pendiculerly or directly ouer the same. 1605 SHaks. Lear 
tv. vi. 54 The altitude Which thou hast perpendicularly fell. 
1725 De For Voy. round World (1840) 333 It rose about 
two fathoms perpendicularly. 1885 Sectator 8 Aug. 1045/1 
The trees .. grow perpendicularly for roo feet hefore the 
branches commence. 

tb. fig. Directly. Obs. 

1658 J. Jones Ovid's /bis 48 Gods presence is everywhere 
but more perpendicularly in his Temple. 1688 Norris 
Theory Love Pref. 4 ‘Vo write nothing but what is directly 
and perpendicularly to the Point in hand. 

2. Geom. At right angles to some line or plane. 

1570 Buttwncstey £ucéid 1. Post. tv. 6 A right angle ts 
caused of one right lyne falling perpendicularly vppon an 
other. 1667 Primart City & C. Build. 159 A right Line 
drawn cuts the Line given perpendicularly. 1703 Moxon 
Mech, Exerc. 208 You must not hold the Blade of this Tool 
perpendicularly before the Work,..hutaslant. 1879 Cassedl's 
Techn. Educ. v1. 349/2 Cogs or pins placed perpendicularly 
to the face of the wheel. 


Perpendi-cularness. ‘are. [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.| Perpendicularity. 
1606 G. W[oopcocke} A/ist. Justine xxiv. 90 Munified.. 


with the Perpendicularnes and quarry of the rocke. 1727 
in Batrey vol. 11. 

+ Perpensa‘tion. Ods. rare—°. [ad. L. per- 
pensalion-em, from perpensare to weigh or consider 
carefully, freq. of perpendére to PERPEND.] 


1623 CockeraM, Perfensation, a due examining. 1658 
Puituirs, Perpension, or Perpensation. 
+ Perpensed, ¢. Obs. rare—'. [f. OF. per- 


pensé (13thc.), pa. pple. of perpPerser, or f. L. per- 
penseus (see PERPENSITY) + -ED.} Thoroughly 
considered, thought out,deltberate: = L. perpensus. 
Hence + Perpe'nsedly adv., with deliberation, de- 
liberately: = L. perpense. 

c 1540 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden No. 29) 102 That 
he might set forwarde his perpensed malitious Enterprise. 
1624 Be. Mountacu /mmed. Addr, 156 If men doe not con- 
sider their sayings perpensedly. 

+ Perpe‘nsion. 0¢s. [n. of action f. L. per- 
penddre, perpens- to PERPEND.] Mcntal weighing ; 
thorough consideration or reflection ; deliberation. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. t. vii. 25 Unto reasonable 
perpensions it hath no place in some Sciences, small in 
others. 166x Boyce Style Ceree 238 The Disparity of 
the Influences of the Bare Belief and the Due Perpension 
ofa Truth. 1674 R. Goprrey /ny. & Ab. Physic Pref., To 
do which, after serious perpension, I was easily inclin'd. 

+ Perpe‘nsity. O¢s. rare‘. [f. L. perpensus 
deliberate, pa. pple. of perpendére + -1TY.] Atten- 
tion. 

1704 Swirt 7. Tub ix, I desire the reader to attend with 
the utmost perpensity. 

+ Perpensive, 2. Obs. rare—). [f. L. per- 
pens-us deliberate + -IVE.] Deliberative. 

1647 Warn Simp. Cobler 38 It is rather Christian modesty 
than shame..to be very perpensive. 


Perpent, variant of PARPEN. 

+ Pe:rperacu'te, a. Os. [f. Per- 4 + Prr- 
ACUTE (which already contains the same prefix).] 
Intensely or excessively acute. 

1647 Warp Simp. Cobler 23 To still the sad unquietnesse 
and per-peracute contentions of that most comfortable 
and renowned island. 1661 Lovett A’isz. Antu, & Alin. 
438 If simply acute they may he judged on the fourteenth 
day: If peracute on the seventh; if perperacute on the 
fourth. 1665 Harvey Advice agst. Plaguc 10 Per-per-acute 
malign Feaver. 1671 BuaGrave Astrol. Physic 26 There 
are also some Sicknesses perperacute. 

+ Perperous, a. Obs. rare—°. [f. L. perper-us 
heedless, inconsiderate, faulty, erroneous + -Ous.] 
Hence +Pe'rperously adv. Obs. rare—? [= 
L. jerpere], foolishly, erroneously, wrongly; 
+ Perperitude Os. rare—°, inconsiderateness, 
foolish error. 

1623 Cockeram, Perperi/ude, rudenesse. 1657 TOMLINSON 
Renou's Disp. 398 Not the factitious Lacca as some per- 
perously imagine. 1657 Physical Dict., Perpcrousty, fooltshly 
and unskilfully. 


| 


PERPETRATRIX. 


+Perpe'ssion. Ovs. rare. [ad. L. perpes- 
st0n-emt, t. PER-1,2 + passi6n-em suffering, PASSION. | 

1. Endurance of suffering. 

a 1603 T. Cartwricut Confut. Rhem., N. T. (1618) 629 
Free from all perpession or painfull passion. 1628 GauLEe 
Pract. The. (1629) 167 Yet was our Sautour both. . terrified 
in the apprehension of Wrath; and in the perpession of 
Death, crucified. 1659 Pearson Creed xii. (1741) 393 The 
eternity of destruction in the language of Scripture signifies 
a perpetual perpession and duration in misery. 

2. Suffering of impact or influence. rare". 

1675 J. SsutH Chr. Ketig. App. u. 13 Ascribing all ..to 
the Perpessions, Collisions, Mutations and Mixtures of 
Natural Beings among themselves, 

+Perpet. Oés. Abbreviation of PERPETUANA. 

31715 tn Somers Tracts II. 38 Flannels, Perpets, Serges 
and Stuffs Exported from Christmas 1708 to Christmas 1709. 
1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradcsman xlvii. (1841) I. 190 The 
county of Essex is chiefly taken up with the manufacture of 
bags and perpets. 

Perpetrable (p3-1pétrib’l), a. fad. late L. 
perpetrabilis (Tertull. ¢ 200), f. perpetradre: see 
below and -aBLE.] Capable of being perpetrated. 

41734 Nortu Exam. 1, iii. (1740) 128 No Wickedness per- 
petrable with Safety will be left undone. 

+ Pe'rpetrate, fc. ff/e. Obs. Also 3-6 -at. 
(ad. L. perpetrat-us, pa. pple. of perpetrare : see 
next. In use before introduction of the finite vb., 
and after that as its pa. pple., until displaced by 
perpetrated.) Perpetrated. 

1472-3 Rolls of Parit, V1. 19/1 Treasons and Fefonyes .. 
by any persone done or perpetrat. a1548 Hatt Chron., 
Edw, 1V 244 The great tyrannye..that he and his people 
had perpetrate and conimitted. 1549 Compl. Scot. x. 82 
These cruel inuasions perpetrat contrar oure realme. c 1614 
Sir W. Mure Dido & /Eneas 1. 375 Pigmalion’s cruell crime, 
Against her mate in privy perpetrate. 

Perpetrate (p35 pétreit), v. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. perpetrare to carry through, execute, perform, 
f. PeR- 1 + falrare to bring to pass, effect. In 
Latin, the thing perpetrated might be good or bad; 
but in Eng. the verb, having been first used in the 
statutes in reference tothe committing of crimes, has 
been associated with evil deeds.] /vans. To per- 
form, execute, or commit (a crime or evil deed). 

1547 Act Edw, V/,c. 1285 Yf anny parsone being ons 
conuicted..shall..eftsones commit or perpetrate anny of the 
offences before mentioned. 1581 LamparnE £ircn. it. Vii. 
(1588) 264 If the offence bee perpetrated in a Barne of the 
house. 1634 Sir T. Herpert 7vav. 34 To perpetrate like 
villany on the other Princes. 1749 SmoLtetr Regicide v. ii, 
The auspicious hour To perpetrate the deed. 1855 Prescott 
Philip If, 1. uw vi. 79 All the usual atrocities were perpe- 
trated by the brutal soldiery. 

+ b. in neutral sense. O65. rare. 

1663 Butter //ud. ti. 881 Success, the mark no mortal 
Wit, Or surest hand can always hit: For whatsoe’er we 
perpetrate, We do but row, w’are steer'd by Fate. : 

c. collog. Used humorously of doing anything 
which the speaker affects to treat as execrable or 
shocking ; as¢o perpetrate a pun, a caricalure, etc. 

1849 C. Bronte Shirécy xxxi, Sir Philip induced two of 
his sisters to perpetrate a duet. 1861 Craik A/7st. Eng. 
Lit. Il. 173 It was now that they (Tate and Brady] per- 

etrated in concert their version, or perversion, of the 

?salms, with which we are still afflicted. fod. One of the 
worst puns ever perpetrated. j 

Hence Pe‘rpetrated ff/.a., Pe-rpetrating 76/. 5b. 

1ssz Hutoet, Perpetrated, perfetratus. 1643 MILTox 
Divorce . iti, The perpetrating of an odious and manifold 
sin. 1660 R. Coxe Fxustice Vind. Ep. Ded. 3 The most 
Perpetralee villany committed in the sight of the sun. 1697 

RYDEN  neid vut. 452 The forests, which.. Fierce Romulus 
for perpetrated crimes A sacred refuge made. 

Perpetration (poipétréfon). [ad. L. perpe- 
tration-em, n. of action from perfelrare to PER- 
PETRATE; so in mod.F. (Littré).] The action of 
perpetrating or performing (an evil deed); the 
committing (of a crime); also, the action per- 
petrated ; a wicked or cruel action; an atrocity. 

c1450 Mirour Saluacioun 3961 Of a synne dedely..after 
perpetracionne. 1534 dc? 26 Hen. V///,c.6§1 The people 
of Wales. .haue.. perseuered in perpetracion and commission 
of diuers & manifold theftes. 1680 Counterplots 4 The 
flagitious Atchievements and most nefandous perpetrations 
of that Parliament. 1797 Mrs. Rapcuirre /tadian tv, A man 
whose passions might impel him to the perpetration of 
almost any crime. 1854 J. H. Newman Lect. Hist. Turks 
ult. 1.136 The savage perpetrations of Ztngis and Ttmour. 

+b. Performance (in neutral sense), Obs. rare. 

41631 Donne Servz., Matz. v. 16 (1640) 79 In the acting 
and perpetration of a good work. ‘ , 

ec. collog. The execution of something which the 
speaker humorously affects to consider very bad or 
‘atrocious’, or as execrably performed. 

1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers 1. 215 The whimsical perpetra- 
tions of Borromini 

Perpetrator (p-1pétre'taz). 
for, agent-n. from pexpetrare to PERPETRATE. 
who perpetrates or commits (an evil deed). 

1570 Foxe A. & M. (ed. 2) 110/2 Estemed as menquellersand 
perpetratours of most wicked factes. 1769 BLACKSTONE 
Comm. IV. iii. 34 The actor or absolute perpetrator of the 
crime. 1828 Scotr /. Af. Perth xix, The perpetrator of this 
foul murder. 1862 Burton Bé. Hunter (1863) 183 What is 
often said. .of other crimes..if the perpetrator he sufficiently 
illustrious, it hecomes a virtue. : oe 

Hence Pe‘rpetra-tress, Perpetratrix(-tréi‘triks) 
[see -ESS, -RIX], a female perpetrator. 


(a. L. perpelra- 
One 


PERPETRE. 


1889 H. F. Woop Englishman of Rue Cain vi. 82 Mistress 
Lurid, perpetratress of those naughty tales. 1894 Westm. 
Gaz.15 June, Constance Kent..the perpetratrix of the Road 


murder, 
+ Perpetre, v. Ods. rare. [a. F. perpétre-r 


(14th c.), ad. L. perpetrare.] trans. To perpetrate. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos vi. 26 Y° detestable cryme, per- 
petred and commysed in the persone of her swete and 
late amyable husbonde. 1491 ~ Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 
1495) 1. xxviii, 24 b/r He beynge on a time in his cell or 
lytyl hous was perpetred & commysed a murdre by some 


homycides. 

Perpetuable (paipe'tiz4b'l), 2. rave. [f. L. 
perpetu-adre to perpetuate: see -ABLE.] Capable 
of being perpetuated. 

1885 GoopaLe Physiol, Bot.(1892) 444 When once originated 
they [sports or varieties] are perpetuable by any of the pro- 
cesses of bud-propagation just described. 

Perpetual (poipe'tiz,4l), a. (adv. and sé.) 
Also 4 -ewel, 4-7 -uel, 5 -ueil, 6 parpetuall, 
(perputall). [a. F. perpéteel (12the. in Hatz.- 
Darm.) = It. perpetuale, ad. L. perpetudl-is (in 
Quint., along with zszversdal-is), deriv. of per- 
petuus continuous, unbroken, permanent, f. PER- 
1 + (?) petéve to aim at, seek. ] 

1. Lasting or destined to last for ever; eternal, 


unceasing ; permanent (during life). 

Perpetual curate: see CURATE 23 $0 p. curacy, cure. 

a 1340 Hampote /’salter xxiv. 7 Kepe noght til vengeaunce 
perpetuel be trespasis of my 3outhed. 1377 Lance. P. Pi. 
B. xvi. 198 Pat her peyne be perpetuel & no preyere hem 
helpe. cxgoo Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxiv. 112 He graunt his 
lettres of perpetuele peess till all Cristen nen. 1456 Sir G. 
Have Law Arms (S.T.S.)79 Men that war symple and 
nocht witty of perpetuale thingis. 1466 in Archzologia 
(1887) L, 1. 50 Mr. william leek vicar perpetuall. 1483 
Caxton G. de la Tour Cvb, He dyde his wyf to be.. 
putte in pryson perpetuel. @ 1533 Fritu Another Bk. agst. 
Rastell (1829) 227, I affirm hell & perpetual damnation. 
1678 CupwortH /#utedl. Syst. 1. iv. 571 Following Plato, we 
should say, That God was Eternal; but the World only Per- 
petual. 1742 Younc N72. 74.1. 166 How I dreamt Of Things 
impossible !..Of Joys perpetual in perpetual Change! 1810 
in Kisdon’s Surv. Devon 413 Clawton is a perpetual cure. 
1830 R. Knox Léclard’s Anat. Life 15 Béclard..was unani- 
mously appointed to the office of perpetual secretary to that 
learned society. 1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 64 The [mountain] 
top will be enveloped in perpetual snow. 

b. Perpetual motion, motion that goes on for 
ever; sfec. that of a hypothetical machine, which 
being once set in motion should go on for ever, or 
until stopped by some external force or the wearing 
out of the machine. Hence ferpetual-motionist, 

1593 Harvey Prerce's Super. Wks. (Grosart) Il. 287 
Entelechy..shewing whence they [divine minds] came by 
their heauenly and perpetuall motion. 1611 B. Jonson Char, 
Author in Coryat’s Crudities biij, He is alwaies Tongue- 
Maior of the company, and if euer the perpetuall motion 
be to be hoped for, it is from thence. @1625 Bacon New 
Atl. (1900) 43 We bave divers curious Clocks;.. And some 
Perpetuall Motions. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. u. ii, 
65 Petrus Peregrinus ..a Frenchman, who two hundred 
veeres since left a Tract of the Magnet and a perpetual 
motion to be made thereby. 12702 Savery J/iner's Friend 
80, I know the Notions of the Perpetual Motion, or Self- 
moving Engine. 1862 H. Spencer First Princ. 1. xxii. (1875) 
493 It is of the same order as the belief that misleads per- 
petual motion schemers. 1872 DE MorGan Paradoxes 342 
A perpetual motionist wanted to explain bis method. 

ce. That serves, is applicable, or remains valid 
for all time to come, or for an unlimited time; 


e.g. perpetual injunction, settlement, 

Perpetual action, a legal action for which there is no 
limitation of time ; perpetual almanac or calendar, one that 
can be adjusted so as to supply particular information for 
any year or for many years; tferpetual alms = Frank 
Almoign: see ALMOIGN 2; tZerpetual caustic, common or 
lunar caustic: see Caustic sb. 13 tAerpetual Jill: see quot. 
17273 perpetual screw = ENDLESS screw. 

¢1450 Godstow Reg. 35 To be had and to be hold into fre 
and perpetuel alinesse. 1503-4 Act 19 //en. VII, c. 29 
Preamble, Yo hold..of your Highnesse and of your heyres 
in free & perpetuall Almes. 1641 Witkins Jfath. Magick 
1. ix, Another invention, commonly styled a perfetnall 
screw, which hath the motion of a wheel and the force of 
a screw, heing both infinite. 1651 G. W. tr. Cozved's /nst. 
238, I call those [actions] perpetuall..which have not any 
set time expresly allotted for their continuance. 1683 Lond. 
Gaz. No, 1832/4 Sir S. Morland's Perpetual Almanack. 
im J. Harris Lex. Techn}, [nfernal.Stone, or Perpetual 

austick, is a Chymical Operation, whereby Silver is ren- 
dred Caustick by the Salts of Spirit of Nitre. 1727-41 
Cuamsers Cycé. II. s.v. Regudus, Of this regulus [of anti- 
mony]. .are nade.. tlie antimonial pills... ‘These pills, having 
.. performed their office and been discharged the body, will 
serve the same purpose again, and again; whence they 
have obtained the name of Jerpetual pills. 1799 P. Moore 
in R. Patton Asiat. Aon. (1801) 194 note, The manifest, and 
by no means unnatural, fruit of this last zemindarry system, 
called the perfetuctl setdlement. 1818 Cruise Digest \ed. 2) 
[V. 548 Ihe Lord Chancellor decreed that a perpetual in- 
junction should he awarded against Lord Forbes and his 
trustees, 1844 H. H. Witson Srit. /ndia 1. 443 Regula- 
tions were passed in..1802,..announcing the principles of a 
perpetual settlement, which..was effected in the districts 
.. subject to the authority of the Madras Government. 1881 
Encycl. Brit. X11.76On the 17th February 1577 was signed 
the ‘Perpetual Edict’, which ratified the Pacification of 
Ghent. 1904 Harporttr Dict. AXusions 193 Perpetual 
League, a league entered into in 1292 by the three Furest 
Cantons of Switzerland. 

= PERENNIAL a. 2 b. 

1882 Garden 4 Feb. 75/3 The Beta maritima; known as the - 

Perpetual or Beel Spinach, | 
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e. Never ending, endless in succession in space. 
1873 Biack Pr. Thule xiii, This city of perpetual houses. 
2. Continuing or continued without intermission; 
constant ; continuous; unfailing; uninterrupted. 

Perpetual beliows,a bellows capable of giving a continuous 
blast of air. 

c1380 Wyciir Sed. Wks. Ii. 431 To be bonde to per. 
petual kepyng of siche maner signes. 1484 Caxton Curial/ 
3 He shal be enuoyed [47. ennoyed] now here, now there as 
a courrour or renner perpetuell. 1552 Ape. HAamitton Cavech, 
(1884) 38 The well..and perpetuall spring of gudnes. 1594 
T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Aead. 1. 437 The humours and 
qualities are in perpetuall motion. 1697 Drypen Virg. 
Georg. 1v. 540 With Waters drawn from their perpetual 
Spring. 1755 Mrs. Derany Life § Corr, (1861) III. 384 The 
melancholy hurry of business..for some time to come will 
necessarily keep her spirits in a perpetual flutter. 1758 
Reip tr. AMacguer's Chynt. 1. 362 Excite the fire violently 
with a pair, or more, of perpetual bellows till the Iron melt. 
1837-9 Hatiam /fist. Lit. 1. v. § 16 This produced ..per- 
petual barbarisms and deviations from purity of idiom. 

b. Continuous or unbroken in spatial extent. 
1658 Eart Mowm.tr. Paruta’s Wars Cyprus 10g An almost 

perpetuall shore, which extends it scite for the space of 
thirty miles from the mouth of the Adice, to that of Piave. 
1670-98 Lassets Voy. /taly Il. 20 Great Pillars of freestone 
-.whose cagitel/i..are joyned to one another above by 
arches and a perpetual cornice. 1791 Cowper //iad vit. 381 
(To Ajax] Agamemnon gave the chine Perpetual. 

B. Used as adv. = PERPETUALLY, 

¢1374 Cuaucer Boeth, u. Pr. iv. 28 (Camb. MS.) Or ellis 
yt last nat perpetuel, 1439 in Ancestor July (1904) 15 That 
the said nonnes sette me in here martilage to pray for me 
perpetuall. 1552 Lynoesay JJonarehe 695 Motioun con- 
tinuall, Quhilk doith indure perpetuall. 1607 SHaks. Timon 
iv. ili, 503 You perpetuall sober Gods. ¢ 1742 Gray /enorance 
4 Where rushy Camus’ slowly-winding flood Perpetual draws 
his humid train of mud. 1817 Jas. Mitt Brit. Zndia I. 1v. 
viii. 282 The tribute. .was reduced from nine lacs perpetual, 
to seven lacs per annum, for the space of six years. 

C. sb. (elliptical uses of the adj.) 

1. a. = PERENNIAL sé. 1. b. One of several 
contintiously blooming varieties of rose. 

e17x0 CELIA Fiennes Diary (1888) 300 All sorts of Per- 
petualls as well as Annualls. 1859 Loupon Gardening 1054 
Roses... Damask perpetual. Hybrid perpetual. 1890 Dai/y 
News 28 Jan. 6/6 A choice selection of hybrid perpetuals, 
tea-scented, and moss kinds. 

2. A machine used in shearing cloth: see quot. 

1899 Cassels Techn. Educ, 1V. 342/2 The shearing is.. 
effected by means of a machine called a ‘ perpetual ’, con- 
sisting of a roller with cutting blades passing spirally 
round it. 

+3. A hereditary or heritable office. Ods. 

1568 Cecit in Robertson A/ist. Scot. (1759) App. xxvii, 
Providing he shall not dispose of any offices or perpetuals 
to continue any longer, but to these offered of the premises. 


Perpetualist (paipe'tiz)dlist). [f. prec. + 
-1sT.) One who is in favour of the perpetuity of 
something; sfec. a name applied in the U.S. to 
those who favonred the perpetnation of negro 


slavery in the States. 

18s0 Lvewt 20d Visit U.S. 11.97 Those slave-owners who 
are called perpetualists, who maintain that slavery should 
be permanent. 1872 H. Witson //ist. Slave Power 1. 574 
It was..a most potent weapon in the hands of the apologists, 
perpetualists, and propagandists of slavery. 

Perpetuality (paipetizeliti). [ad. L. type 
*perpetualitas (It. perpetualila, rare OF. perpetu- 
alité), f. L. perpetudlis PERPETUAL: see -1ITY. Cf, 
the earlier form PERPETUALTY.] ‘The quality, state, 
or condition of being perpetual; perpetuity. 

1543 Perpetualitee [see PeRPETUALTY, quot. ¢1470}. 1802 
W. Taytor in Robberds A/em. I. 431, 1.. found in the 
restlessness of curiosity a perpetuality of occupation. 1813 
Vankee 13 Aug. 3/4 There will not be much difficulty in 
proving the zow perpetuality of Mr. Redheffer’s invention. 

Perpetually (porpertizali), adv. [f. PEr- 
PETUAL @. + -LY 2,] 

1. Everlastingly, eternally, for ever; in per- 
petuity; indefinitely, for the rest of one’s life. arch. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Ant.'s 7. 1176 That thou and I hedampned 
to prison Perpetuelly. 1426 AupELay Poess 25 Therfore 
damnyd schalt thou be, Into hel perpetually 1491 Act 7 
Hen. VII, c. 10 The foreseid statute..shuld be in his force 
and virtue fro thens perpetuelly to endure. 1535 CovERDALE 
Ps, \xxvii. 69 There he buylded his temple on hye..that it 
might perpetually endure. 1580 Sipney Ps. 1x. v, He to 
all his judgments shall apply Perpetually. @ 1688 Vitiiers 
(Dk. Buckhm.) Restoration Wks. (1775) 106 Can shame 
remain perpetually in me, And not in others? 

2. Incessantly; persistently; continually, con- 
stantly; with constant recurrence, 

¢1380 Wycuir Sed. Wks. 11. 431 Po bat..bynden hem to 
kepe perpetuelly. c14z0 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 2095 
Oure habitacion chaungeth Fro ioy to peyne & woo per- 
petuelly. 1553 Shor? Catech. in Lit. & Doc. Edw. V1(1844) 
506 Yet is his Godhead perpetually present with us. @ 1635 
Naunton /'ragm. Reg.(Arb )62 He lived almost perpetually 
in the Camp. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 105 P 6, I might 
likewise mention the Law- Pedant, that is perpetually putting 
Cases. 1855 Macautay Hist. Exg. xviit. 1V.127 lencroach- 
ments were perpetually committed. 1870 Dickens Z. Drood 
ii, Crisparkle..perpetually pitching himself head-foremost 
into all the deep running water. 

Perpe‘tualness. [fas prec. +-NEss.] The 
quality of being perpetual: = PERPETUALITY. 

1611 Cotcr., Durce, euerlastingnesse, perpetualnesse, long 
lasting. 1727 in BarLey vol. II, 1856 Ruskin Afod. Paint. 
III. 1v. x. § 8 A pathetic sense of its perpetualness, and 
your own transientness. 1875 G. Dawson Every day Counsels 
(1888) 106 T'he perpetualness of some men’s stings. 


PERPETUATION. 


+ Perpetualty (peipe'tiz,alti). Obs. [a. OF. 
perpetuaulté, -elté, -auté, repr. L. type *perpeluali- 
tdtent: see PERPETUALITY.] = PERPETUITY 1, 

¢.1380 Wyctir Wks. (1880) 477 Pey don harm to cristis 
chirge bi perpetualte in per synne. 1387-8 1. Usk Tesz, 
Love 1. vii. (Skeat) l. 116 Yet scriptures for great elde so 
been defased, that no perpetualtie maie in hem been iudged. 
c1470 Harpinc Chrou. c. i. (MS. Bodl. Arch. Seld. B. 10), 
Athelarde..held his tyme ay forth the souerante In heritage 
and perpetualte [ed. 1543 perpetualitee]. 


+ Perpetua'na. Os. Also 7-8 perpetuano, 
7 ‘uanno, -uno, 8 -uanee. See also PERPET. 
{app. a factitious trade name, f. It. or Sp. fer- 
petuo, L. perpeluus, with Romanic ending -axa, 
Hence F. perpeluane.] 

A durable fabric of wool manufactured in Eng- 
land from the 16the. (Cf. thesimilarnamesever/ast- 


ing, durance, lasting, etc.) Also transf. and fg. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia’s Rev. wm. ii, Our gentleman 

ushers, that will suffer a piece of serge or perpetuana to 
come into the presence., 1611 Fiorio /fa/. Dict., Dura- 
forte,..the stuffe Perpetuana. 1640 in Entick London II. 
172 Drapery, Perpetuannoes. 1685 J. Dunton Le/t. /r. 
New-Eng. (1867) 14 The Cloathes of the Israelites..in the 
Wildernesse, never waxed old, as if made of Perpetuano 
indeed. 1691 Lond. Gaz. No. 2703/4 Stolen.., 34 Pieces of 
Colchester Perpetuano’s. 1714 Fr. Bk. of Rates 403 The 
Stuffs called Bays, Perpetuana's, &c. of the Manufacture, 
which are sent to Italy. 1727 W. Matuser Fug. Man's 
Comp. 407 Kersfies], Cottons, Bays, Perpetuanees, Fustians, 
and Norwich Stuffs. 1778 Eng. Gazettecr (ed. 2) s. v. 
Sudbury, Sudbury .. drives a good trade in perpetuanas, 
says, serges, &c. 1846 J. S. Burn For. Prot. Refugees 5 
The Flemings taught the manufacturing of our Wool into 
Broadcloth, Rashes, Flannel and Perpetuanas. 

attrib. and Comb, 1606 Dexxer Seu. Sinnes (Arb.) 27 
The sober Perpetuana-suited Puritane. 1607 Marston 
What you wilt 1. ii, Hee's in his old perpetuana sute. 
1648 Sir E. Derinc Ace. Bk. (N.), For a counterpayne 
to the yellow perpetuana bed. ve 

Perpetuance (peipe'tiz,ins). fa. OF. Zer- 
pétuance (13th c. in Godef.), f. ferpetuer to per- 
petuate, pr. pple. perpétuant: see -aANCE.] ‘The 
action of perpetuating; the fact or condition of 
being perpetuated; perpetuation. 

1§58 CavenpisH Poems, etc. (1825) 11. 154 Nothyng hathe 
here perpetuance, 1573 New Custom u.i in Hazl. Dedsley 
{1f. 25 If trust to the gospel do purchase perpetuance Of 
life unto him, 1870 E. Mutrorn Nation xvii. 341 To serve 
its end in the perpetuance of slavery. 1877 M. ArNotp 
Last Ess. on Ch, Pref. 6 Vhe transformation of religion 
which is essential for its perpetuance. 

Perpetuant (pape'tiz,ant). Math. [ad. L. 
perpeludit-em, pr. pple. of perpetuare: see -AXT.] 
A seminvariant not reducible to a sum (or sum of 
products) of seminvariants of lower degree. 

1885 Cavey Coll. Math. Papers X11. 251 A seminvariant 
which is not reducible is said to be irreducible, or otherwise 
to be a perpetuant. ‘Fhis notion of a perpetuant is due to 
Sylvester, see his Memoir ‘On Subinvariants ’. . 

attrib. 1904 Athenzum 21 May 660/1 ‘On Perpetuan 
Syzygies’, ie Messrs. A. Young and P. W. Wood. 

Perpe'tuate, A//. a. [ad. L. perpetudt-us, 
perf. pple. passive of perfetudre to PERPETUATE. ] 
Made perpetual; perpetually continued. Const, 


as pple. and as adj. 

1503-4 Act 19 Hen. VII, c.32 Preamble, The wele suertie 
and comfort perpetuat of theym ther heires and successours, 
1801 SoutHEy /halaba 1. xxiii, The trees and flowers 
remain, By Nature’s care perpetuate and self-sown. 

Perpetuate (paipectiz,eit), v. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. Aerpelud-re to make perpetual, f. perfete-us 
perpetual: see-aTE3. Cf. F. perpétuer (1 4the. in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] ¢razs. To make perpetual ; to cause 
to endure or continue indefinitely ; to preserve from 
extinction or oblivion. 

1530 Parscr. 656/1, I perpetuate, I contynue a thing for 
ever. 1579 FENTON Guicciard. 1. (1599) 117 He iudged it 
was a better meane to perpetuate his greatnesse. 1660 R. 
Coxe Justice Vind. 5 For we see all tbings are .. per- 
petuated by generation in their species. ax171r1 Ken 
Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 306 Each courts us Mate, 
And in their Young themselves perpetuate. 1713 STEELE 
Englishman No. 50. 320 The Memory of a Benefactor.. 
may be perpetuated by erecting Statues, &c. 1768 BLack- 
STONE Comm. III. xxvii. 450 If witnesses to a disputable 
fact are old and infirm, it is very usual to file a bill to 
perpetuate the testimony of those witnesses, 1864 Bryce 
Holy Rom, Enip. ix. (1875) 145 It [the revived Romano- 
Germanic Empire) perpetuated the name, the language; the 
literature, such as it then was, of Rome. ; ee 

+b. To continue or extend without intermission. 

a 1619 Fotuerby Atheom. u. xiv. § 4 (1622) 357 (tr. Ovid 
Metam..\. 4) Ye gods draw on, perpetuate my rime, From 
Worlds first being, to my present time. 1790 Han. More 
Relig. Fash. World 147 (s it not to be regretted. .that they 
do not like to perpetuate the principle, by encouraging it in 
their servants also? 

Hence Perpe'tuated ///. a.; Perpe‘tuating 


vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1607 Hirron IWks. I. 431 They, which .. most study the 
perpetuating of their fortunes. 1681-6 J. Scott Chr. Lif 
(1747) III. 191 A continued and perpetuated Intercession. 
amir Ken Christophil Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 522 Thou leav'st 
me longing for a brighter Ray, And for a more perpetuated 
Stay. 19774in Picton L'fool J/ux, Rec. (1886) II. 241 For the 
perpetuating the testimony of ancient witnesses. 

Perpetuation (perpetizez:fan). [ad. med.L. 
perpetuation-em (Du Cange), n. of action from L. 


perpeluare to perpetuate: cf. F. perpetuation (15th 
ae 


PERPETUATOR. 


c.), It. perpetuazione (Florio).] The action of | 


perpetuating or making perpetual ; permanent con- 
tinuation; preservation from extinction or oblivion. 

¢1380 Wrcuir Se/. Wés, 111. 216 Of alle evelis bat comeb 
bi weiward curatis is maad a perpetuacion. 1395 Purvey 
Remonstr. (1851) 11 Perpetuacion, or euere lastinge duringe. 
1471 Riecey Comp, Alch. Pref. i. in Ashm. Theat. Chen. 
Brit, (1652) 121 O pytewouse puryfyer of Soules and puer 
perpetuation. 1620 Be. Hatt //ou. Mar. Clergy i. vil. 40 
Those..may vow..an holy perpetuation thereof to their end. 
1646 Sir IT. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xxi 267 The perpetua- 
tion of a very ancient custome, 1752 JouNson Ramébler 
No. 203 P 8 Some... provide for the perpetuation of families 
and honours. 1867 Smices Huguenots Eng. i. (1880) 11 
‘This invention [printing] .. contained within itself a self- 
preserving power which ensured its perpetuation. 1874 
STEPHEN Commi, v, viii. (ed. 7) IIL. 463 A court of equity.. 
permitting any of the parties interested to institute proceed- 
ings.. with a view to the mere perpetuation of the testimony. 

Perpetuator (paipetiz cite). [Agent-n. from 
PERPETUATE v.: see -OR.] One who perpetuates. 

1863 J. G. Mureny Comin. Gen. iii. 24 The author and 
perpetuator of a universe of being. 187x Suites Charac. i. 
(1876) 27 They are the heirs of their greatness, and ought to 
be the perpetuators of their glory. 

Perpetuity (paipétiziti), [ME. perpetuite, 
a. F. perpétuité (13th c. in Littré) = Pr. perpetuttat, 
Sp. perpeluidad, \t. perpetuita; ad. L. perpetuttat- 
em, {. perpetu-us: see PERPETUAL and -1TY.] 

1, The quality or state of being perpetual ; endless 
or indefinite duration or existence. 

¢ 1450 Macro Plays (E. E.T.S.) 30/822 Thy obstinacy wylf 
exclude {thee] fro pe glorius perpetuite. 1494 Fasyan 
Chron. vi. clix. 149 Than the Emperour..transmuty'd the 
sentence of deth vnto perpetuyte of pryson, & losynge of his 
syght. 1497 Be. Atcock Mous Perfect. Biij, Vhis materyal 
labernacle, which myght have no perpetuyte. 1587 GotpinG 
De Mornay ix. (1592) 130 If we say that the Elementes and 
the liuing wights continue their perpetuities in their kinds. 
1691 Ray Creation 1. (1692) 51 For the Stability and Per- 
petuity of the whole Universe. 1735-8 Botixcsroxe Ox 
Parties 144, I need not descend into more Particulars to 
shew the Perpetuity of free Government in Britain. 1765 
Brackstone Cow, I. vii. 249 A third attribute of the king’s 
majesty is his perpetuity. .. The king never dies. 1858 FroupE 
fist. Eng. \V. xviii. 28 The final treaty. .conceived upon 
a basis which promised perpetuity. 

b, Phrases. /n, fo, for perpetutty: to all timc, 
for ever; for an indefinitcly long or unlimited period. 

1439 Kolls of Parit. V. 28/2 To endure to the next 
Parlement, and so forth in perpetuite. 1574 tr. Lettleton's 
Lenures 107b, The chaplayne..may charge y® chauntry 
with a rent charge in perpetuitye. 1652 J. Waicnt tr. 
Camus Nat, Paradox 1v. 226 There to continue to per- 
petuily, under pain of beeing Hanged if ever they returned. 
1717 Buttock Wom. a Riddle wv. 45, 1 cou'd contemplate 
on these lines to perpetuity. 1802 WetLincton in Gurw. 
Desp. U1. 473 His Highness. .hereby assigns and cedes in 
perpetuity to the Honorable East India Company, all the 
territories detailed. 1862 Darwin Fertil. Orchids i.69 We 
have here a plant which is self-fertilized for perpetuity. 

2. A perpetual possession, tenure, or position. 

1406 Hoccreve Misrule 374 For what thyng pat is lent,.. 
Thow ther-in haast no perpetuitee, 1638 Ord. Lichfield 
Gild (E.E.T.S.) 10 [They] did admytt William Wylnehale, 
priest, to be one of the prestes of the gild as toa perpetuyte. 
1650 W. Broucn Sacr. Princ. (1659) 500 What a folly is 
this to preferre a lease to a perpetuity. 1847 L. Hunr A/ex, 
Women, «& B. 11. ix. 165 One system of morals..acted upon, 
and associated with flourishing perpetuities. 

b. Law. Of an estate: The quality or condition 
of being inalienable perpetually, or for a period 
beyond certain limits fixed, or conceived as being 
fixed, by the general law; an estate so restricted 
or perpctuated. 

1595 Bacon Max. & Use Com, Law 1. (1635) 47 Perpetuity, 
which is an intaile with an addition of a Proviso Con- 
ditionall, tyed to his estate, not to put away the land from 
his next heire. 1607 Norven Surv. Diaé ut. 111 For 
nothing is therein to be inserted, but matter of perpetuitie, 
in recommending the present state of the Mannor vnto 
posterities, 1702 Lond. Gaz. No. 3839/4 The Perpetual 
Advouson of Staplehurst,..is to be disposed of, either the 
Perpetuity, or the next Presentation. 1818 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) IV. 403 The Judges have, for many centuries, 
established it as a rule, that real property should in no case 
be rendered perpetually unalienable; or, as it is usually 
expressed, the perpetuities should not be allowed. 1858 
Lp. St. Leonarvos //awly Bk. Prop. Law xvii. 119 To 
curb the rising desire to evade the wholesome rule of law as 
to perpetuities. 

3. A perpetual annuity. Hence, The amount or 
number of years’ purchase required to buy a 
perpetual annuity; the number of years in which 
the simple intercst or annuity on a principal sum 
will equal the principal. 

1806 Hutton Course Math, 1. 266 An annuity may also be 
for a certain number of years; or it may be without any 
limit, and then it is called a Perpetuity. 1838 De Morcay 
Ess. Probab, 189 Each..would have to pay for a perpetuity, 
if the preceding fallacy were admitted. 

+Perpe'tuous, 2. Obs. rare. [f. L. per- 
peliu-us PERVECUAL + -ous. (Cf. rare ONF. 
perpetuweus in Godef.)] = PERPETUAL a. 1. 
fTence t Perpe'tuously ad/v., perpetually. 

1611 SrpEED Theat. Gt. Brit, (1614) 123 Great pitie it is 
that so famous a worke should not be perpetuous. /é/d. 23 
It deserved to be perpetuously memorable. 1683 E. Hooktr 
Pref. Pordage's Mystic Div. 71 A Conjunction which I wold 
ever call Copulativ, and make, if I could, perpetuously Con- 
summativ. 


Perpeyn, perpin (in Masonry) : see PARPEN. 
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+ Perpla‘cid, a. Ods. rare—'. [f. PER- 4 + 
Piacip.] Thoroughly placid or quiet. 

1660 Burney Képd. Awpov (1661) 32 A perplacid strain of 
acknowledging authority. 

+ Perplant, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. PER- 2+ 
Piantz.] ¢rans. To plant or fix firmly. 

ars48 Hatt Chrou., Rich. Hf 51b, His especiall truste 
and confidence was perplanted in the hope of their fidelitie. 

+Perplea'd, v. Os. rare—. PER- 2 + 
PLEAD v.] 7zxtr. To plead strongly. 

1581 J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor. 340d, As touching 
Prescription of Antiquity, Osorius perpleding forig. con- 
testans) demaundeth of Haddon, in what wise he defendeth 
y' his innovation. 

t+ Perplex, s?. Ods. rare. [f. assumed L. type 
*perplexu-s, after next and L. plexu-s plaiting, 
twining, braid.] = PERPLEXITY; entanglement. 

1652 H. L’Estrance Amer.no Jewes 36 Ready to perform 
that office with the least trouble and perplex. 1762 Gotpso. 
Cit. W. cxiii, There, there’s a perplex ! I could have wished 
..the author..had added notes. 

+ Perple:x, 2. Obs. [ad. L. perplex-us involved, 
confused, intricate, f. PER- 2 + plexus interwoven, 
entangled, involved, intricate, pa. pple. of plectére 
to plait, interweave. (L. had no vb. perplectére.) 
OF. had also ferplaist, perplix (15thc.), perplex, -¢ 
(16th c.) repr. the L. adj. 

In this family of words, the chronological order of the 
senses in Eng. reverses the logical and historical develop- 
ment in L.] 

1. Of persons: Perplexed, puzzled, bewildered. 

¢1380 Wycur Sef. Wks. II. 422 Pe Popis lawe .. makipb 
hem {men] perplex, and bindip her conscience wip feyned 
bondis. 1520 Wuitinton Vlg. (1527) 13, | am perplexe or 
doutfull in this mater. 1546 Coverpnace tr. Calvin's Treat. 
Sacram, Cij, So dyd the sopue tical doctors -. holde the 
myserable consciences to muche perplexe. 

3. Of things: Intricate, aud hence difficult to 
unravel or clear up; involved, tangled. 

1534 More 7 reat. Passion Wks. 1909/3 An other maner 
of rekenynge, with whiche wee shall not neede to medle. 
‘This muche is perplex inough. 1563-87 Foxe A. & AL. (1596) 
1621/1 Obscure and perplexe kind of writing. 161x0 J. 
Dove Advt. Seminaries 2 The matter. .seemeth perplexe, 
and very difficult. 1684 Ray Corr, (1848) 139 To give some 
light.. by..extricating what is perplex and entangled. 

Perplex (paipleks), v. [Formed under the 
influence of PERPLEX @. and PERPLEXED ff/.a., 
and at first used only in pa. pple., apart from 
which the earliest trace of the vb. is in the end of 
the 16th¢.; it occurs once in Shaks.: see quot. 
1595. As to sense-development see PERPLEX a.] 

1. ¢rans. To fill (a person) with uncertainty as 
to the nature or treatment of a thing by reason of 
its involved or intricate character ; to trouble with 
doubt ; to distract, confuse, bewilder, puzzle. 

(1477: see Pererexen fpf.a.1.] 1595 Suaks. John un. i. 
222 fra. 1 ain perplext, and know not what to say. Pa 
What canst thou say, but wil perplex thee more? If thou 
stand excommunicate, and curst? 1604 — O¢h. v. Ii. 346. 
16rr Bisre2 Cor. iv.8 We are perplexed, but not in despaire, 
1623 Conway in Ellis Oriy. Lett. Ser. 1. III. 155 That which 
pinch’t and perplex’t most. 1670-1 Marve.t Corr. Wks 
(Grosart) II. 374, I think we shall perplex one of them 
against the other, so that neither shall make any promise. 
1791 Cowrer /liad xviii. 577 Perplex not with these cares 
thy soul. 1855 Prescott /’Arlif //,1.11. xii. 287 Their con- 
tradictory accounts. .serve only to perplex..the student. 

+b. To torment, trouble, vex, plague. Ods. 

1686 tr. Chardin's Coronat. Solyman 129 His Distemper 
still perplex'd him. 169x Lo. Lanspowne Adolphus etc, 
Cloe’s the wonder of her sex, Tis well her heart is tender, 
How might such killing Eyes perplex, With Virtue to 
defend her. 1703 MAuNoReELL Journ, Ferus. (1732) 138 We 
were a little perplex'd by the Servants. q ¥ 

2. To render (a thing) intricate or complicated in 
character and hence difficult to understand or deal 
with; to make (a thing) doubtful or uncertain 
through intricacy; to complicate, confuse, muddle. 

a1619 Fotuersy Afheow, u. il. § 3 (1622) 219 A very good, 
and a sound reason; though somewhat, perhaps, perplexed 
vnto the vulgar vnderstanding, through fetc.]. r164z J. 


Jackson True Evang. 7. wi. 228 Our peace both of Church. | 


and Common-wealth hath beene a little plundered and 
perplexed. 1658-9 Gurton's Diary (1828) IV, 160 It is 
clearly out of order to perplex the question. 1701 Swirt 
Contests Nobles & Comm. iii, He added three hundred 
commons to the senate, which perplexed the power of 
the whole order, and rendered it ineffectual. 1771 Westry 
Wks, (1872) V. 135 Perplexing a subject plain in itself. 
@ 1671 Grote Eth, Fragmi. iii. (1876) 61 It is possible by a 
cloud of unmeaning words to perplex the question. 1894 
T. E. Pace -Eueid 11, 178 Notes 222 Editors perplex the 
passage. 

3. To bring into an intricately involved physical 
condition ; to cause to become tangled; to en- 
tangle, intertwine ; to intermingle. 

1620-55 I. Jones Stone-/leng (1725) 25 White, perplexed 
(as it were) with a ruddy Colour. 1642 H. More Song of 
Sout u. iii. ui, Ixviit, An heap of Orbs disorderly perplext. 
1711 Appison Sect. No. 56 »3 A thick Forest made up of 
Bushes, Brambles, and pointed Thorns, so perplexed and 
interwoven with one another, that it was impossible to find 
a Passage through it. 1765 Gotpsm. Double Transform. 
71 Now to perplex the ravell'’d noose, As each a different 
way pursues. 1835 1. T. Stoppart Art Angling in Scot. 
(1836) 4x Some trout..attempt to cut or perplex the tackle 
among stones or weeds. 1860 HawtuorNe 7vausform., 
(Tauchn.) II. xvii. 192 The complication of narrow streets 
which perplex that portion of the city. 


PERPLEXING. 


Hence Perple‘xing vé/. sb. 

@ 1649 Drums. or Hawtn. Jvene Wks. (1711) 170 When ye 
beget. .anxious entangling and perplexing of consciences. 

Perple’xable, 2. rare. [ad. L. perplexabilis 
perplexing, ambiguous, obscure, f. ferplexari to 
cause perplexity, f. perplexus: see PERPLEX @.] 
ta. Tending to perplex, donbtful, ambiguons. 
Obs. b. Capable of being perplexed, entangled, 
or confused. Hence +Perplexabi‘lity (in 6 
-ibility), perplexity. 

1592 R. D. Aypuerotomachia 73 This .. was not made 
without .. much labour, and incredible diligence, with a 
perplexibility of understanding to knowe the mysticall con- 
ceite. 1656 Biount Glossogr., Perplexable (perplexabitis), 
doubtful, ambiguous; hard to conceive and understand. 


Perplexed (paiplekst), 44/.a. Also 6~8 per- 
plext. [app. in origin an alteration of PERPLEX 
@., assimilated to pa. pples. in accordance with its 
quasi-participial force as implying a resultant state. 
As to the sense-development see PERPLEX a.] 

1. Of a person: Involved in doubt or anxiety 
on account of the intricate character of the matter 
under consideration; bewildered, puzzled: see 
PERPLEX v. 1. Formerlyina more general sense: 
Troubled: cf. PERPLEXITY 1 b. 

1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Drctes Prol., In diuerse & many 
sondry wyses man is perplexid with worldly aduersitees. 
1529 More Dyaloge Wks. 165 That it might please his 
goodnes in so great a parell not to leue me perplexed. 1578 
Banister Aftst Mau vin. 103 Glandules..pouryng forth 
teares in a perplexed mynde. 16zx Bistr Foel i. 18 The 
herds of cattle are perplexed, because they haue no pasture. 
1706 Puittips, Perple.cred, confounded, troubled. 1836 Mrs. 
Brownixe Poet's Vow 1. xiii, Mad winds that howling go! 
+. perplexed seas That stagger from their blow ! 

. Of things, conditions, language, etc.: Full of 
donbt or difficulty from its intricate or entangled 
condition ; intricate, involved, complicated. 

1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 165/1 Why shoulde not I in 
such perplexed case after helpe called for of God, take the 
one parte at aduenture by Lot? 1576 Freminc Panopi. 
Epist. 399 Ambrosius is..in some places .. perplext and 
cumbersome to bee vnderstoode. @1668 DAVENANT A/an's 
the Master i. i, This is the most perplext encounter that 
Ieversaw. 1785 Reiw /nte/t, Powers u. x. 287 His style 
is disagreeable, being full of perplexed sentences, 1832 
Lewis Use & Ab. Pot. Terms xi. 93 On this point his 
language is somewhat perplexed. 

3. Of material objects: Having the parts intricately 
intertwined or intermingled; intricate, entangled. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. vii. §5 The formes of sub- 
stances. (as they are nowe by compounding and trans- 
planting multiplied) are so perplexed. 1664 Evetyn Sylva 
xii, That perplext canopy aah covers the seat in his 
Majesties garden at Hampton-court. 1748 <lizsov's Voy. 
11, x. 413 The history and inventions of past ages, recorded 
by these perplexed [Chinese] syntbols, must frequently prove 
unintelligible, . 

Perplexedly (paipleksédli), adv. 
+-LY¥%,] Ina perplexed manner. 

1. With mental perplexity or bewilderment. 

1650 Sc. Mefr. Ps. cxtin.iv, My spirit is therefore over- 
whelm'd in me, perplexedly. a1693 Urguhart’s Rabelais 
M1. xxv, 210 Most perplexedly desirous to know the Name, 
of him who should be his Successor. 1827 G. S. Fazer 
Sacr. Calend, Prophecy (1844) 111. 356 All persons seem to 
be perplexedly looking out for a crisis of some description 
or other, 1870 Burton //ist. Scot. (1873) VII. Ixxv. 33 A 
point on which many were perplexedly meditating and 
doubting. 

2. In an involved, intricate, or confused manner; 
intricately, confusedly, ambiguously, obscurely. 
Now rare or Obs. 

1617 Hates Seviz. 6 Going about rather perplexedly to 
search the controversies, then grauely to compose them. 
1625 Hart Anat. Ur. i. ii. 16 It is a wonder to heare how 
doubtfully and perplexedly. .they will..prate of the patients 
sicknesse. 1706 J. Garpinertr. Rapin on Gard. 1.68 There 
Trees, confus’d and wild, perplextly stray, Observe no 
Order, and no Laws obey. 1796 T. Green Diary Lovcr of 
Lit. (1810) 12 The intermediate materials are capriciously 
divided and perplexedly arranged. 


Perplexedness (paiple*ksédnés). [f. as prec. 
+-NESs.] The state or quality of being perplexed ; 
perplexity : of persons or things: see PERPLEXED. 

1608-11 Be. Hace Afedit. & Vows wi. § 81 They, through 
paine of body, and perplexedness of minde, shall be least 
able to resist. @1628 F. Grevit Srducy (1652) 244 To hold 
the attention of the Reader..in the strangeness or per- 
plexedness of witty Fictions. 1653 Asuwett /ides Afost.9 
Plaine, without Perplexednesse, or Obscurity. @ 1693 
Urquhart’s Rabclais ww. xliv. 363 The Anxiety and Per- 
plexedness of Humane Wits. a1714 Ase. Suarp Ihs. 
(1754) I. iii. 62 The uncertainty and perplexedness of all 
human events. 

Perple'xer. 7a. 
One who perplexes. 

1694 Morteux Radclais wv. xlvi. (1737) 185 Perplexers of 
Causes. 

+ Perplexful, ¢. Ods. rare. [f. PERPLEX sé, 
or v. + -FUL 1.] Full of perplexity; perplexing. 

1618 T. Avams Heaveu inade sure Wks. 1861 1. 63 There 
are many mysteries.. which curious wits with perplexful 
studies strive toapprehend, 1633— Arf. 2 Peterii. 4 Had 
I followed all the perplexful. .questions of the school. : 

Perple-xing, //.a.  [f. PERPLEX v. + -ING 2 
That perplexes; causing perplexity. 


a 1631 Dosne Serue., Ps. ii. 12 (1640)412 A subtile, and per- 
plexing intricacy, in the Doctrinal! part. 1667 Mutton P. L. 


[f. prec. 


[f. PERPLEX v. + -ER1.] 


PERPLEXINGLY. 


vu. 183 With perplexing thoughts To interrupt the sweet 
of Life. 1714 Gay iva 1,10 Long perplexing Lanes. 1870 
Freeman Worm. Cong. (ed. 2) I. App. 758 He is a perplex. 
ing writer to deal with, 

Perple-xingly, adv. [f. prec. + -t¥2.] In 
a manner that perplexes; bewilderingly. 

1830 Blackw. Mag, XXVII. 10 The mind or person being 
called, ‘somewhat perplexingly perhaps, by logicians, the 
subject. 1897 Naturalist 247 Later they became..more 
perplexingly numerous still. 

+ Perplexion. 0és. rare. Also 5 -plyxcyon, 
6 -plection, 
condition f. Jerplex-2s PERPLEX @. (cf. unzon).] 
A state or condition of being perplexed; perplexity. 

c1485 Digby Myst. (1882) ut 1986, I woll ponysch swych 
personnes with perplyxcyon. 15853 T. WasHINGTON tr. 
Nicholay's Voy. ww. xi. 123 [His life} was mixed with a great 
manner of perplections. 161: HEywoop Gold. Age i. i. 
Wks. 1874 If]. 40 Amazement, warre, the threatning Oracle, 
All muster strange perplexions "hout my hraine. 

+ Perple‘xitive, a. and sé. Obs. rare. Also 
6 perplexatyue. 
L. perplexdri + -1VE, or irreg. f. PERPLEXITY + 
-IVE.] a. adj. Tending to perplex; perplexing. 
b. sé. An occasion of perplexity or auxiety. 

1542 BoorpE Dyetary xxxix. (1870) 300 Let hym resorte 
to mery company to breke of his perplexatyues. 1660 
Fisner Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 428 Costly Comments 
«and more perplexitive Unfoldings of it [the Word}, that 
are made hy our Schoolmen. 1709 Mrs. Maney Secref 
Alem. 1.110 Vapours, a Distemper all new and perplexitive. 

Perplexity (paple’ksiti). [ad. post-cl. L. 
perplexitas (Ammianus), f. perplex-2s (PERPLEX 
@.), or a. F. perplexité (14th c. in Godef. Comp/.).] 
The condition of being perplexed. 

1. Inability to determine what to think, or how 
to act, owing to the involved, intricate, or compli- 
cated condition of cirenmstances, or of the matters 
to be dealt with, generally also involving mental 
perturbation and anxiety; puzzled condition, em- 
barrassment, bewilderment, distraction. 

¢ 1300 in Wyntoun Croz. vu. 3625 Succoure Scotland and 
remede That stad is in perplexyte. 1375 Barsour Bruce 
x1. 619 Thai war in gret perplexite Bot with gret travale, 
nocht-for-thi, Thai thame defendit manfully. 1390 Gower 
Conf, IE. 348 Tho was hetwen mi Prest and me Debat and 
gret perplexite. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. \. (1520) 6/2 
The chyldren of Israell were in greate perplexyte. 1573- 
80 Baret Alu. P 306 To he in so great danger and per- 
plexitie, that he cannot tell what to do. @1674 CLARENDON 
fist. Reb. 1x. § 118 The King had stayed at Hereford..in 
great perplexity, and irresolution. 1748 Amson's Voy. m1. 
vi. 346 As we had no ohservation of our latitude at noon, we 
were in some perplexity. 1866 G. MacponaLp Az. Q. 
Neigh’. xxxii. (1878) 550, | had been in great perplexity 
how to let her know that I was there. 

+b. Trouble, distress. Oés. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xx. 78 His maill eiss [malease = dis- 
ease} of Ane fundyng Begouth; for, throu his cald lying.. 
Him fell that herd perplexite. c1zq4z0 Lypc. Assembly of 
Gods 200 Let me the mater here Why he ys hrought in thys 
perplexyte. 1540-54 Croke /’s. (Percy Soc.) 19 Turne not 
asyde fro me thy face, When perplexitie doeth appere. 1549 
Conipl, Scot. vii.71 Ther can nocht he ane mair vehement 
perplexite as quhen ane person beand in prosperite at his 
hartis desire, ande syne dechays in miserahil aduersite. 1574 
Reg. Privy Council Scot. 11.383 The said Issohell and hir.. 
hairnis ar in grit perplexitie and povertie. 1658 PHILLIPS, 
Perplexity,..also trouhle, or anguish of minde. 

2. With @ and f/. a. An instance of this con- 
dition; a state of doubt or mental difficulty. G 

c1491 Chast. Goddes Chyld, 12 Some falle in perplexitees 
for a thyng that nought is to charge or lityl. 1532 More 
Con fut. Tindale Wks. 486 But if the sygnificacyon hee 
knowen, then liued the chosen people of God in the old law 
in a strange perplexitie. 1671 Mitton Samzson 304 Till 
hy thir own perplexities involv’d They ravel more, still 
less resolv'd. 1750 JoHNsON Rambler No. 36 ® 8 Accidents 
which produce perplexities, terrors, and surprises. 

b. Something that causes perplexity, trouble, or 
disturbing donbt ; a matter or cause of trouble or 
difficulty. 

1598 Meres Palladis Tantia 284 To bewaile..the per- 
plexities of Loue. 1609 Biste (Douay) Susanna i, 22 
Susanna sighed and sayd: Perplexities are to me on everie 
side. 1665 Phil. Trans. 1. 105 All is involved with per- 
plexities. 1870 J. H. NEwmAN Gram. Assent 1 iv. 63 It is 
to me a perplexity that grave authors seem to enunciate as 
an intuitive truth, that everything must have a cause. 
1877 Froupe Short Stud. (1883) IV. 1. ii. 24 The condition 
of the clergy was a pressing and practical perplexity. 

3. An intricately involved, entangled, or confused 
state of anything. a. Of material objects. 

1664 Evetyn Sy/va (1679) 4 Dropp'd, and disseminated 
amongst the..perplexitiesof themother-roots. 1779 J. Moore 
View Soc. Fr. (1789) 1. xxiv. 190 The difficulty and per- 
plexity of the road. 1800 Asiat. Ann. Keg., Misc. Tracts 
14/1 Toilsome and intricate marches.. with successive diffi- 
culties to encounter, from the perplexities of the country. 
1855 J. R. Leirrcnitp Cornwall 129 Upon a comparison of 
various classes of miners..the inveliteeree of any class will 
he found directly proportionate to the perplexity of the 
minerals to he mined, 1881 W. G. Patcrave in Afaco, 
Mag. XLV. 34 The dense perplexity of dwarf palm, gar- 
landed creepers, glossy undergrowth. 

b. Of affairs, a subject of study, etc. 

1743 Jounsox Let. 1 Dec., With respect to the interest, 
which a great perplexity of affairs hindered me from thinking 
of. 1794 Sunuvan View Nat. 1.127 This subject, as I 
before ohserved, with all its perplexities, was much agitated 
by the ancients. 1879 CALDERWooD J/ind & Br. 69 Psycho- 
logy has its own share of perplexity. 


| 


[ad. late L. ferplexton-em, n. of | 


[f. L. pexplexat-, ppl. stem of 
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t Perple-xive, 2. Olds. rare. [f.L. perplex-us 
PERPLEX @.+-1VE: cf. L. complexivus.] Having 
the quality of perplexing, tending to perplex. 
Hence Perple’xiveness, the quality of perplexing 
or causing perplexity. 

1620 B. Jonson News fr. World Moon Wks, (Rtldg.) 615/1 
Tut, that’s no news: your perplexive glasses are common. 
1659 H. More J/smort. Soul. ii. (1662)18 If the perplexive- 
ness of imagination may hinder assent, we must not believe 
mathematical! demonstration. 

+ Perplexly, ev. Obs. rare—'. [f. PERPLEX 
a. + -LY 2.) Ina perplexed manner; confusedly. 

1670 Mitton Hist, Eng. v. Wks. 1851 V. 211 This is the 
summe of what pass'd in three years against the Danes,.. 
set down so perplexly hy the Saxon Annalist. 

Perple’xment. 7ave. [f. PERPLEX v. +-MENT.] 
Perplexed condition, perplexity. 

1826 Blackw. Mag. XX. 336 The perplexment occasioned 
hy such an extraordinary mass of materials. 

Perplext, -ly, obs. forms of PERPLEXED, -LY, 

Perplica‘tion. vare~°. [cf. L. perplicat-us 
interlaced, entangled.] (See quots.) 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Verplication,..a folding to and 
fro. 1853 DunGiison Aled. Lex. Perplication, a method 
of tying arteries. 

+ Perpo:lished, //.a. Obs. rare. [f. PER- 4+ 
Po.isuED. Cf. obs. F. farfolir, parpoliss- (16th c.).] 
Thoroughly or highly polished. 


1616 J. Lane Cont. Sgr.'s T. 1x. 7 Aspiringe pinackles, | 


perpolishd towres. /éd. x. 261 All these perpolishd I will 


statelie huild, 

+ Perpoli'te, 2. Os. [ad. L. perfolit-us, pa. 
pple. of perfol?re to polish well or thoroughly, f. 
PER- 2 + folive to polish: cf. F. parfold (16th c.).] 
Highly polished or refined in style. 

1596 NASHE Saffron Walden Ded., Not..a more perpolite 
Doctor than thy selfe. 1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. 
Chirurg, «vj, This excellente, exquisite, and perpolite peece 
of worcke. 1648 Herrick Hesfer., To M. Sy Haier, 
When first I find those numhers thou do’st write, To be 
most soft, terce, sweet, and perpolite. 

+ Perpo'nder, 7. Ods. rare. [f. Per- 2 + 
PoNDERw.] zzfr. ‘Vo ponder or consider thoroughly. 

1599 NasHE Lenten Stugfe 21 Then perponder of the red 
herringes priority. /ézd. 68 Nowe I perponder more sadlie 
vppon it, I thinke I am out indeede. 

+ Perpota‘tion. Obs. rare~°. [ad. L. er- 
fotatio continued drinking, drinking bout.] 

1623 CocKERAM, Pcrfotation, ordinarie drunkennesse. 172% 
Baitey, Perpotation, a thorough drunkenness. 

Perpoynt, obs. form of PARPEN, PoRcUPINE. 

Perprise, Perprisioun : see PuRPRISsE, etc. 

+Perpru-dent, az. Ods. rave—". [f. PER- 4 + 


PRUDENT.] Very prudent. 

1535 Boorpe in Ellis Ovtg. Le¢t. Ser. m. I]. 298 Our 
most armipotentt, perprudentt, circumspecte, dyscrete, and 
gracyose Souereyng Lord the Kyng. 

+Perpusi‘l, z. Obs. rave". (erron. -cil.) [ad. 
L. perpusill-rs, f. PER- 4 + prsillus weak.] Very 
small. So + Perpusi‘llity, extreme minuteness. 

1597 A. M tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg. 27h/2 The 
vaynes..throughe there perpusillitye and rotunditye, they 
avoyde the poyncte of the lancet. /6id. 31 h/2 Horseleeches 
are little and perpucil creatures like wormes. 

+Perpyne. Oés. Corrupt form of PoRcUPINE, 
applied to a French gold coin issued ¢1507 by 
Louis XII, and bearing the device of a porcupine. 
It weighed about 53 grains troy, the contemporary 
English sovereign being 240 grains. 

1525 in Lett. § Pap. Hen. VITI, IV. 1. 660. 

+ Perquellies, -les. Oés. (?) 

It is uncertain what Coverdale meant; fergueliis re- 
semhles some 16tbc. forms of portcudiis. 

1535 CoVERDALE 2 Sam. v. 8 Who so euer smyteth the 
Iehusites, and optayneth the perquellies [ed. 1 537 perquelles} 
the lame & the hlynde, which (Iebusites) Dauids soule 
hateth. [LXX. anrécO@w év mapaéididc; Vulg. tetigisset 
domatum fistulas; 1382 Wyctir touchide the goters of the 
hows eues; 1388 hadde touchid the goteris of roouys; 1539 
Great B., Cranmer, Bps’., Geneva, getteth vp to the gutters, 
1611 gutter, 1885 X.V. let him get up to the watercourse.} 


+ Perque:r, -quei'r, -qui're, a2. (aa7.) Sc. 
Obs. Also 4-quere, 6-quier. fa. F. par cour 
(in OF. gueur (11thc.), cuer (12-15thc.), caer 
(14-Isth c.), by heart, by memory, perfectly, 
exactly.] By heart, by memory; hence, perfectly, 
accurately, exactly. Zo have pergueiy : to ‘have 


by heart’, to know or remember perfectly. 

1375 Barsour Srucet. 238 Than all perquer he suld it wit. 
€1378 Se. Leg. Saints xxx. (Theodera) 414, & leryt sa, for 
he was wyse, Al pat til a monk suld fere, In to schort tyme 
wele perquere. 1500-20 Dunsar Poems xc. 32 Gif thow 
can nocht schaw furth thi synnes perqueir. 1577 in Balfour 
Oppress. Orkn, & Shetl. (1859) 19 He [the Lawrightman}.. 

ronuncit the decreitis perqueyre in default ofscryhis. 21586 
SiR R. MaitLanp Poems (1830) 16 Nor of ane Princes the 
dewtie and the det, Quhilk I beleif thy heichnes hes per 
queir, a x61z0 Sir J. Sempce in Sempill Ballatis (1872) 247 
The fearefull hahe quho knawes his task perqueir. 1638 
Baittie Lett. (1775) 1. 17 A numher of othir passages I had 
perquire. 1722 Ramsay Three Bonnets 1. 102 Could newest 
aiths genteelly swear, And had a course 0’ flaws perquire. 

b. Joosely. Certainly, withont doubt, forsooth, 
verily; rightly, uprightly. i 
a15so in Dunbar's Poenrs (1893) 312 For he that pacience 
can nocht leir, He sall displesance haif, perqueir. 1562 
A. Scott Poenis i. 46 Lat perversit prelettis lelf perqueir. 
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PERQUISITE. 
B. adj. Thoronghly versed, ‘ perfect’; ready. 


_ 1572 Satir. Poems Keform. xxx. 72 Rype of ingyne, with 
judgement perqueir. ¢1600 MontGomerie Cherrie & Slae 
1467 Thair neirest perquierest Isalways tothem haith. 1742 
R, Forses Ajax's Sp. in Poems Buchan Dial. (1785) 2 At 
threeps I am na’ sae perquire, Nor auld-farren as he. 


Perquest (paikwe'st), v. rave". [app. f. 
Per- I + Quest, after L. perguircre: see next.] 
trans. To search through. 

1891 Stevenson & L. Ossourne H/recker xv, There never 
was a ship more ardently perquested; no stone was left 
unturned, and no expedient untried. 


t+ Perqui‘re,v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. ferguirére 
to make diligent search for, f. PER- 2 + guaxrére 
to seek: cf. OF. farguerir.} trans. To search 
through, or make diligent search into. Hence 
+ Perquiring 7//. a., inquiring. 

1597 A. M.tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg. biv b/2 Mr. Rahet, 
a verye inventive and perquiringe man, 1659 CLosery Div. 
Glimpses_73 Perquire Zoographurs, and none recite, A 
Romane Pope turn’d willing Anchorite. 

Perquisite (ps-akwizit). Also 5,7 perquesite 
(7 -itt), 6-8 perquisit (7 -itt), fad. L. per- 
guisitem that which is diligently searched for or 
asked after, in med.L. a thing acqnired or gained, 
an acquisition, f. L. Aergzzrére (see prec.).] 

+l. Law. Property acquired otherwise than by 
inheritance ;: see PURCHASER, and cf. CONQUEST sé, 6. 

[¢ x250 BracTon 11, xxx. §3 Ea que dicta sunt, secundum 
quosdam locum hahent de perquisito in utroque casu de 
hzereditate vero descendente aliud erit. ¢ 1290 FLEta 1. xi, 
Tenementorum quedam..tenentur in Capite de Corona 
quzdam vero de Rege per escaetam vel per perquisitum.} 
c1450 tr. Charter ¢1255 in Godstow Reg. (E. E. T.S.) 257 
The londis the whiche the same Alisaundir had bothe of the 
yifte of the said Raaf his fadir and also of his owne getyng 
of perquysitis in karsynton. 1596 Bacon Max. & Use Coni. 
Law 1, xi. (1636) 50 Though the law giveth it not in point 
of inheritance, hut onely as a perquisite to any of the hloud 
so hee he next in estate. 1670 Brount Law Dict., Per- 
guisite.., signifies any thing gained hy ones own industry, 
or purchased with ones own Money; contradistinguished 
from that which descends to one, from Father, or other 
ancestor. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1. 

b. In generalized use: An acqnisition. Ods. 

1655 Jer. Taytor Gold. Grove To Rdr., Not in the 
Purchases and Perquisites of the World. 

2. Law. Casual profits that come to the lord of 


a manor, in addition to his regular annnal revenue. 


For the sources of these see quot. 1579. 

{1379 in Madox Formulare (1702)65 Manerium de Cha- 
comhe in Comitatu Northamptoniz, cum omnihus suis 
pertinentiis. .redditihus, serviciis, pratis, pasturis et perqui- 
sitis Curiarum.] @ 1552 Lecanp /tiz. Il. 50 King Richard 
the first gave to Cirencestre the Cortes and Perquisites of 
7. Hundredes therahout yn Glocestreshir. ¢1570 Pride & 
Low. (1841) 36 Nowe hath a churle,.take it in leace, To 
wytte the lordship with the perquisite. 1579 Aafos. Termes 
of Lawe 156h, Perguisttes are aduauntages and profittes 
that come to a mannor hy casualty, and not yearely: as 
Escheates, Hariotes, Relyefes, wayfes, strayes, forfaytures, 
amercements in courts, wardes, maryages, goods and landes 
purchased hy villaines of the same mannor, and diuers such 
like things that are not certeine hut happen hy chaunce, 
sometymes more often then at other tymes. 1622 CaLLis 
Stat. Sewers (1647) 102 If the Copyhold were overflowed 
by the Sea, the Lord should lose his Freehold of the soil, his 
Seigniory, yearly Rents and Fines for admittances, and all 
other perquesites. 1766 Bracxstone Comm, II, vi. 88 
Marriage, or the valor maritagii, was not in_ socage 
tenure any perquisite or advantage to the guardian, hut 
rather the reverse. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 320 A 
court baron being incident to a manor of common right, the 
manor cannot he granted hy a private person, with an 
exception of the court haron and its perquisites; hut may he 
so granted hy the King. 1890 Gross Gild AZerch. 1.6 Com- 
mutation of tolls, court perquisites, and other town dues. 

3. generally, Any casnal emolument, fee, or 
profit, attached to an office or position in addition 


to salary or wages. 

1565 JEWEL Def A fol. (1611) 641, I leaue out the yeerely 
perquisites that the Pope made of his Elections, Preuentions, 
Dispensations, Pluralities, Trialities, Totquots, Tolerations : 
for his Bulles, his Seales, his Signatures: for Eating Flesh, 
for Egs, for White meat, for Priests Concuhines, and for 
other like merchandise. 1573 in Gross Gild Merch. Il. 76 
The wardens. .shall have the same perquisits that they nowe 
have. 1661 J. STEPHENS Procurations 44,Procurationes for 
his visitation, z# supra, which is a perquisit or profit of his 
Spirituall Jurisdiction. 1 T. H[ace] Ace. Mew Invent, 
p- Ixvii, That part of their Office that enahled them to 
receive several Admiralty Perquisites and Droits. 31693 
Luttrett Brief Rel. (1857) III. 96 Colonel Goddard, 
Governour of Bermudas. .is to he allowed £500 per annum, 
hesides the perquisites of his government. 1759 Rosert- 
son Hist. Scot, I. 1. 13 When, the officers of the Crown 
received scarcely any salary hesides the fees and perquisites 
of their office. 1765 BLacksTONE Com. I. iv. 219 The queen 
..is intitled to an antient perquisite called queen-gold, or 
aurunt reging. 1825 JEFFERSON Autobiog. Wks. 1859 I. 66 
There shall he no establishment of officers..with either 
salaries or perquisites. 1869 Barpw. Brown Jlisread 
Passages ix. 121 The meat offered in sacrifice was in some 
measure the perquisite of the priest, 

1705 even Confed. 1. iii, Ah, Flippanta, the per- 
quisites of quality are of an unspeakahle value! 1712 
Appison Sfect, No. 469 ® 1 To an honest Mind the hest 
Perquisites of a Place are the Advantages it gives a Man of 
doing Good. 1897 IVestin, Gaz. 23 Apr. 2/2 The King 
{Humbert} seems to have treated the matter [attempt to 
assassinate him] very coolly, remarking, ‘It is only one ot 
the little perquisites of my trade’. 

a 


PERQUISITE. 


e. Any article that has served its primary pur- 
pose, or that is supposed to be no Jonger in use, 
which is customarily left to subordinates, atten- 
dants, employees, or servants to turn to their own 
profit, or which they claim a customary right to 
take or ‘ pick up’ for their own use. 

Such are the perquisites of an executioner or hangman, of 
valets, ladies’ maids, cooks, college ‘scouts’, employees or 
assistants in any work in which there tends to he some 
waste or superfluity. 

c170g Prior Widow § Cat 39 Was it fit To make my 
cream a perquisite, And steal,to mend your wages? 1735 
SomervitceE Chase u. 285 These claim the Pack, the bloody 
Perquisite For all their Yoils. 1853 ‘C. Bene’ Verdant 
Green \.vi, Verdant discovered the extended meaning of the 
word perquisites [among college servants}. 1855 Prescott 
Philip 11,1.1. vii. 100 The pillage of a place taken hy storm 
was regarded as the perquisite of the soldier. 1861 Sites 
Engincers 11. 196 The lightermen claimed as their right the 
perquisites of ‘ wastage ’ and ‘leakage’, and they took care 
that these two items should include as much as possihle. 

d. A gratuity expected or claimed by some 
employees, Waiters, servants, and the like, from 
those to whom they perform services in connexion 
with the duties for which thcy are employed; a 
customary ‘tip’. 

17at AMHERST Terre Fil, No. 42 (1754) 222 Mos candi- 
dates get leave of the procior, hy paying his man a crown, 
(which is call'd his perquisite,) to chuse their own examiners. 
3727 Gav Begg. Of. 11, Your father’s perquisites for the 
escape of prisoners must amount toa considerable sum in 
the year. 1803 Censor 1 Mar. 33, 1 would meet another 
objection, namely, that whal is given to servants at inns is 
not to be looked upon as wages, hut as perquisites. 1841 
W. H. Aixswortn O/d St. Pauls I. 325 A parly of choristers 
..- were demanding ‘ spur-money ’ of him—an exaclion which 
lhey claimed as part of their perquisites. 

e. More vaguely: The emoluments or income 
from any office. 

Proh, so called firsl in cases where the income consisted 
solely or mainly of casual receipls or gratuities. 

1712 Hearne Collect.(O. 11.S.) (11. 413 Dr. Hudson made 
-.[me} second Keeper of the Bodleian Library with Liberty 
allow’d .. of being Keeper of the Anatomy Schoole.. on 
purpose to advance the perquisites of the Place which are 
very inconsiderahle. 1784 Cowper Task vi. 848 Where he 
thai fills an office, shall esteem Th‘ occasion it presents of 
doing good More than the perquisite. 

+4. concr, An adjunct, apptrtenance, or proper 
accompaniment of anything. Oéds. 

[1494 HV ill of 17, Stanborough (Somerset Ho.), Item lego 
dicte ecclesie.. unum craterem argenteum..ad fabricandum 
exinde novam crucem argenteam cum aliis perquesitis.] 
1667 Perys Diary 22 Aug., My wife very fine to-day, in 
her new suit of laced cuffs and perquisites. 1686 tr. Chardin's 
Trav. Persia 383 Cashin..the City is much decay’d, ..and 
+.tt has lost all those Perquisites that set forth the Pomp 
and Grandeur of a sumptuous Court. 

5. fig. A thing to which one has the sole right. 

1793 Wotcort (P. Pindar) Zp. to the Pope Prol. 8 King- 
making unto man is justly given, Once the greal per- 
quisite indeed of Heaven, 1838 Prescott Ferd. & Js. (1846) 
If. ix. 452 The government ay a most jealous eye upon 
what it regarded as its own peculiar perquisites. 1877 Brack 
Green Past. xxv. (1878) 198 Assaults on seats [in parliament] 
deemed even more a personal perquisite than his own. 

6. attrib. and Comd, 

1712 (title) The Perquisite Monger. 1731 Gendtl. J/ag. 1. 
1oo The modern practice of perquisite-taking, which he 
says may be stiled a skreen for hribery. 1809 E.S. BARRETT 
Setting Sux 1. 94 The perquisiteemongers..blow out the 
candles with all expedition, to save as much as possible for 
themselves. 1899 Daily News 20 July 5/2 Vhis method.. 
does away with. .she abominable perquisite system. 

Perquisite, a., error for prerequisite : see List 
of Spurious Words.] 

Pe-rquisited, a. rare’, [f. PERQUISITE 56. + 
-ED?.] Having or receiving perquisites; ‘tipped’, 

21743 SavacE in Jobnson Ee If perquisited varlets 
frequenl sland, And each new walk musl a new tax demand. 

Perquisition (psikwizi‘fon). [a. F. pergzzsz- 
“ion (15thc. in Godef. Compl.), ad. med.L. fer- 
quisition-em, from L. perquirére: see PERQUIRE.] 

+1. The gaining or obtaining of something 
otherwise than by inheritance: cf. PERQUISITE sé, 
I. Obs. rare. 

1461 Rolls of Parilt. V. 490/2 Pardons made hy any of 
the seid late prelended kynges, to any Body or persons.. for 
purchace, perquisicion or receyvyng of any of the premisses. 

b. The exaction of perquisites. szonce-zs¢. 

31834 Tait's Mag. 1. 632/1 Even criminal judicature flings 
its scarlet robe over the sin of perquisition ; Newgate itself 
claims ‘something ahove wages’ for its turnkeys, something 
known by the name of ‘ garnish’, . 

2. A thorough or diligent search ; careful investi- 
gation or inquiry; sec. (after French use), a domi- 
ciliary or other search ordercd by law for the dis- 
covery ofa person, or of incriminating documents, etc. 

1611 Corcr., Perguisition ..,a perquisition, diligent search, 
Or serious inquirie. 1626 T. H[awxins] Canssin’s Holy 

rt. 302 The second [degree of good prayer]..is, the per- 

uisition, to wit, the search of verityes. 1744 BERKELEY 

tris § 126 So fugitive as to escape all the filtralions and 
perquisitions of the mosl nice ohservers. 1793 Sir M. Even 
in La. Auckland's Corr. (1862) III, rog Orders were given 
by the Government. .to make the most exact perquisitions 
after him, 1839 James Louis X/V,1V. 41 Papers..found 
during the Perquisitions in Normandy. 1898 H’estom. Gaz. 
2 July 9/x A perquisition was made at the house of Madame 

slerhazy..hul wilh no result, 


+ Perqui'sitive. Obs. rave—', [ad. L. type 
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| *erguisilivum, £. perguisil-um PERQUISITE: see 
-IVE.] = PERQUISITE sd. 3. 

¢ 1380 Wyc ir Wks, (1880) 393 Pe clerkis han many grele & 
smale perquisitiuys. _ aT, 

Perquisitor (paikwi‘zitg1). [a. L. perguisztor, 
agent-n. from ferguirére: see PERQUIRE. Cf. F, 
perquisileur (Oresme, 14thc. in Godef. Comf/.) 
=a.] +a. A thorough searcher. Ods. rare—°. 
b, The original acquirer of an estate to which his 
descendants have succeeded ; the first purchaser: 
cf, PERQUISITE sd. 1. rare. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Perguisitor (Lal.) an enquirer, or 
diligent searcher. a 1867 CuieF Justice Woopwarp in 
Roberts's Appeal, 39 Penn. St. Repts. 420 This proviso is 
a legislative recognition of Ihe general common law principle 
of descents, thal inherilahle hlood is only such as flows from 
the perquisitor of the estate. 

+ Perquisqui'lian, a. Obs. nonce-wd. {f. PER- 
4+ L. guisguili-x trifles, rubbish + -ax: cf. Quis- 
QuILian.] ‘Thoroughly trifling or worthless. 

1647 Warp Simp. Cobler 26 The very pettiloes of infirmity’, 
the gyblets of perquisquilian toyes. 

Perradial (payrédia)), @. Zool. [f. PER- 
RADI-US + -AL; cf. vadia/.) Pertaining to the 
perradii or primary rays of a hydrozoan or other 
coelenterate ; primarily radial. 

1880 E.R. Lanxester in Nature 4 Mar. 414/1 An organ.. 
may be..per-radial, inler-radial, or adradial in position. 
1881 — in Encycl. Brit. X11. 558/2 The eight arms of the 
disc and their tentaculocysts are [four] perradial and [four] 
inlerradial. 1888 Rottestox & Jackson Anim, Life 717 
(Ctenophora) The funnel gives origin to two ‘perradial’ 
vessels. /bid. 781 (Hydrozoa Acraspeda) Four of them, the 
perradial \entacles, .. correspond lo the four angles of the 
mouth; four others, the ivfervadral tentacles, second in 
developmenl, to the centres of the square sides of tbe mouth, 
and the remaining eight adradial tentacles occupy the 
intervals between the per- and interradial, 

Perradiate (payre'dieit), v. [f. Per- 1 + 
RapraTtEv.] érans. To radiate through ; to pene- 
trate or intersect with rays. 

1839 Battey Festus x. (1848) 105 All dark things brigblened, 
all contrariants blent; And truth and love, perradiating life, 
Be the new poles of nature. /did. xix. 218 Vhe stars, Per- 
radiated each like thunderbolts, Stand clustered into omni- 
formal spheres. 


|| Perradius (pe1ré'dids\. Zoo/, PI. -ii (-i,ai). 
{mod.L., f. PER- 4+ Rapivs.] Each of the primary 
rays or radiating parts of certain ccelenterates. 

1880 I, R. LaNkeSTER in .Vature 4 Mar. 414/1 The first 
four radii [of a discomedusan hydrozoan] to appear in the 
course of the growth from a simpler phase of development 
are called the per-radii, the next four (between these) the 
inter-radii, the nexl eight between these the adradii. 

Perrafrase, obs. form of PABAPHRASE sé, 

Perraling, erron. form of PARPALLING. 

Perre, obs. f. PeERry?; var. Porray Ods., pottage. 

Perre, perree, var. PERRIE Ods., jewellery. 

Perregal, variant of Parrcat Oés. 

+ Perreptation. Ods. rare-° [n. of action 
from L. per-replare to creep or crawl throngh.]} 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Perreptation, a creeping into 
every corner, a diligent searching. 

Perrerer, var. PERRIER Ués. Perrewig, obs. 
f. Periwic. Perrey, var. PERRIE, PERRY! and 2, 
Porray Ods., pottage. Perriago, -agua, 
-aguer, -augre, -awger, obs. ff. Prracvua. 

+ Perridi-culous, ¢. Obs. rare—). [f. L. per- 
ridicul-us (f. PER- 4 + ridicults langhable) +-ovs.] 
Thoroughly ridiculous, 

¢ 1600 777207 11. v, I hate these perridiculous asses Whose 
braines containe, noe, not one ounce of wilte. 


+Perrie, perry. Os. Chiefly foc’. Forms: 
a. 4-5 (6) perre, 4-5 perree, -ey, -eye, (4 perey, 
5 pere, pirre,6 pyrre). 8. 4-5 perrye, -ie, 5-6 
perry, (5 pery). y. 5 pierrye, 6 pierrie, (9 
pierie). [a. OF. pierrze, pierte (Godefroy), syn- 
copated form of fzerrerie, OF. perrerie, f. pierve 
stone + -erze. see -ERY 1. 


The syncopated form is evidenced in 14-16thc. tn Godef.;. | 


app. Anglo-Fr must have had perrie (from ferrerie, 
perr'rit, per'rie) as the source of 14th c. ME. perrie, perrye, 
whence later Jevvy. In the forms Jerré (the earliest and 
most frequen! in ME.), pervee, Jerrey, -eye, the termination 
is nol easy lo account for. (?F. Jerré, -ée pa. pple. used 
sbs1.; cf. Pr. peyrat:—L. petratunt.) The lale 15th and 
161h c. forms pierrye, picrrie followed laler F. rench.} 
Precious stones or gems collectively ; jewellery. 
a. ¢1330 R. Brunse Chron. Hace (Rolls) 10042 A riche 
corounal wib perre. ¢ 1350 Will. Palerne 53 In gode clopes 
of gold a-grebed ful riche Wip perrey and pellure pertelyche 
to be rigttes. 13.. Alinor Poems fr. Vernon AIS. xxviii. 66 
| Heie perle, of af perey be pris. 1377 Lanor. P. 7. B. x. 12 
Al be precious perre pat in paradys wexeth [v. 77. perree, 
pere, perrie, perreye}. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Monk's T. 315 She 
| was al clad mn perree [v.77. perre, perrye, perry} and in 


gold. ¢1430 Lypc. Afin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 46 Ryche 
attyres of stonys and perre [vie be). c145s0 Erle Tolous 
327 Rychely sche was cladd, In golde and ryche perre [7/me 
free}. (1555 Lydgate’s Chron. Troy tu xi. Gj/1 And all 
ahoue reysed was a see, Ful curyously of stones and perre 
[so ATS. ¢ 1425). 1558 — Bochas vi. xxii. 14 b, With royal 
ruhies, gold, stones, nor pyrre.] : ; 

B. 21370 Robt. Cicyle 268 Alle was sel with perrye [zie 
cryslyanté), 1386 Wrld Sir R. Grene (Somerset Ho.), 
Capucium de perry. 1390 Gower Con/. I. 143 For cloth of 
gold and for perrie, Which him was wonl lo magnefie. ?.4 1400 
Morte Arth. 2461 Appayrellde with perrye and pretious 


PERROTATORY. 


Slones. ?¢1475 Sgr. lowe Degre 719 Ye ware lhe pery on 
your head. ?a1500 Chester Pl. iv. 93 Therfore horse, 
harnes, and perye, As falles for my dignitie, The lythe of y1 
I take of thee. c1s60 How a Merchande 51 in Hazl. 
E. P. P. 1. 198 He hoghte bur perry 1o hur hedd Of saphers 
and of rubeys red. 

y- 1481 Caxton Godefroy x1. 78 As moche as two myghly 
men myghl susteyne of pierrye. a15q1 Wyatt Farth/ul 
lower giveth his Mistress his heart Poems (1815) 152, I can- 
not give broaches nor rings, ..Pierrie, nor pearl, orient and 
clear. [1880 Contemp. Rev. Mar. 421 All this fine pierie, 
The riches of the land and of the sea.} 

Perrie, obs. form of Perry}, 2, Pirrte, a squall. 

+ Perrier. Os. Also 5 perrerer, perierer, 
7 perier. fa. OF. perrier (12-13th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm., now fierrier) = Sp. pedrero, It. pelréere, 
repr. a L. type *fefrarius, and parallel to OF. 
perriére, med.L. petraria (Du Cange) in same 
sense, deriv. of L. felrva, F. pierre stone: cf. 
Perrary and PEDRERD.] orig. A ballistic engine 
or cannon for discharging stones; later, a small 
gun with which ships were armed = PEDRERO. 

¢1g00 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 111 If pou shall 
assayll castels, vse Instrumentz castyng slones, as Mangoles 
or Perrerers, 1481 Caxton Godeffrey clxxiv. 257 They.. 
dyde do make engyns, perierers, Magonneauls, castellys, 
challes. 1524 tn //akduyt’s Voy. (1599) 11. 79 Artillerie of 
the Turkes..cannons perriers of hrasse, thal shot a slone 
of tbree foole anda halfe. 1643 Lanc. Tracts 174 The noise 
of 9 canon and 2 periers. ies Puituirs (ed. 5), Perriers, 
a small sort of Great Guns thal shool Slones, carried hy 
Privateers. (1885 C. W.C. Oman Art of War 57 Against 
walls fifteen lo thirly feet, thick, the feehle .. perrteres, 
catapults,..and so forth, beat withoul perceplihle effec.] 

Perrierie, var. PIERRERIE Ods. Perril, obs. f. 
PEARL, PEriL. Perriment, Perritore, Perri- 
wig, Perriwinkle, Perrochioun, obs. ff. PEpr- 
MENT, PARITOR, PERIWIG, PERIWINKLE, PAROCHIAN. 

+ Perrogate, v. Obs. rare—°. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. ferrogare to ask one after another. ] 

1623 CockeramM 1, To Desire a thing beartily, Jerogate. 

Perron (perfn, or as F. {{peron), Also 4 
peroun,s5peron. [a. F.fevvon (11thc. in Littré) 
= Pr. ferro, petron, It. pelrone large stone, great 
rock, f. L. petra, F. Pierre stone.] 

1. A large block or solid erection of stone, with 
or without steps, used as a platform, the base of 
a market-cross, a sepulchral monument, etc. 

¢ 1380 Sir Ferumb. 4429 Oul of be tour pan cam he doun, 
And sel hym on an hey3 peroun, Y-madas a chayre. 1470- 
85 Matory Arthur x. v. 419 The Peron that Merlyn had 
made to fore where sire Lancyor..was slayne. /did. 1xxxvii. 
568 The peron and the graue besydes Camelol. ¢1530 Lo. 
Berners Arth, Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 133 There was pyght in 
the myddes of the felde a grete perron, wheron there was 
hanginge a riche and a goodly shelde. [1611 Cotcr., Per- 
ron..also, a square Base of stone, or imettall, some fiue or 
six fool high, whereon, in old lime, Knights erranl placed 
some discourse, challenge, or proofe, of an aduenture.] 

b. sfec. (see quot.). 

1863 Kirk Chas. Bold 1.1. vii. 297 Liége...In the centre 
of the Square, on a pedeslal of several steps stood a pillar. 
.. The /’errvon—regarded as an emblein of the civic organi- 
zalion..—was an object of patriotic reverence and affection. 
Tbrd. 1. ti. 450. / 

2. Arch. A platform, to which one ascends by 
steps, in front of a church, mansion, or othcr large 
building, and upon which the door or doors open ; 
sometimes applied to a double flight of steps 
ascending to such a front door, 

(¢ 1475 Partenay 4974 And when thal Gaffray was descendid 
tho, At lhe perron longe bode not in pal place, At castell 
finding hys fader hy grace.) 1723 CHAMBERs Ir. Le Clerc’s 
Treat. Archit. 1. 129 By Perron we mean an Ascenl or 
Elevation given to the Entrance of a Building. The Portail 
. of a Church. .or any olher greal Building .. ought 10 have 
a Perron, 1843 THackeray /7. Sk. Bk. 1. i. 39 Whiskey- 
and-waler was ordered, which was drunk upon the Jerron 
before the house. 186a Lytton S¢r, Story xxi, An imposing 
pile,..with..grand fJevron (or douhle flight of stairs to lhe 
entrance). 1864 Sir F. Parcrave Norm. & Eng. U1. 21 
Standing on the lofty Perron of the tall Ducal Palace, 1898 
Quitcer-Coucn Stezenson’s St, [ves 306 The landlord wel- 
comed us on the perron. 

Perroquet, p. auk: see PARAKEET, PAROQUET. 

Perrore, obs. form of PakURE. 

+ Perrosin, Oés. Forms: 5 perrosin, -yn, 
6 perosin, -en, pirrosyn, 6-7 perrosen, 7 per- 
-rosin. f[app. a corruption of AF. *ers-resin = 
OF. fors- or potx-resin ‘the resin of turpeutine’ 
(Littré), Cf. Pirco-resin.] An old name for a 
resin of some kind, app. the dry resin obtained 
from pine trees; colophony. 

cxqso AL, FE. Aled. Bk. (Heinrich) 173 Tak pre quarlerons 
of clene rosyn, & a quarleron of good perrosyn, & half 
a pounde of good oile de olyue. /é/d. 174 As sone as by 
rosyn & py perrosyn beth molten & relented. 1545 Kates of 
Customs Cjh, Perosen the C. pound xiiis. iitid. 1563 7. 
Gate Antidot. u. 52 Boyle your Rosyne, Pirrosyn and 
Waxe, with four vnce of deare suet. 1600 SurFLet Country 
Farme t. iv. 11 The besl are made of aller tree, firre tree, 
or pine Iree, out of which distilleth perrosen [7 077g. duquel 
sorl la poix resine]. x60x Hottanp Pérny II. 181 Taken 
in wine with dry per-rosin [resina sicca], it [sphagnos] 
causeth one most speedily to make water. /did. 182 Of 
the dry per-rosins [7 sicco genere), Ihose are in Most requesl 
which he white, pure, Iransparent, or cleare, quite through, 

Perrot, variant of Perit Ods., minute weight. 


Perrotatory (pazrdutatari), a ([f. PER- 1 + 


PERROTINE. 


RoraTory.] Passing through a series of terms or 
objects as if arranged ina circle, so that one passes 
from the last immediately to the first again. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. , 

Perrotine (percti*n). [a.F. perrotine,f. Perrot, 
name of the inventor.) A machine for printing 
calico in colours by means of wooden blocks. 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 216 The Perrotine is a machine for 
executing block-printing by mechanical power. 1883 R. 
Harpane Workshop Receipts Ser. u. 211/1 Print on the 
white and red discharges with the perrotine, or with a two- 
colour cylinder machine. 

+ Perrour, obs. form of PARURE. 
‘a1400-50 Alexander 1536 Poudird witb perry was perrour 
& othire. 1gs0 Bate Jiage Both Ch. 11. Bbb iv, Theyr 
copes perrours, and chysibilles, whan they bee in theyr 
prelately pompeus sacrifices. 

Perruck(e, -ruke, perruque: see PERUKE. 

Perruquerian (perzkierian),@. sonce-wd. [f. 
next : see -AN.] Of or pertaining to a perruquier. 

1836 Dickens Sk. Boz, Boarding House 1, The shining 
locks of those chef-d’ceuvres of perruquerian art. 

|| Perruquier (perkyc). Also 8 peruquier ; 
rarely anglicized as PERUKIER, q.v. [Fr., f. per- 
rugue PERUKE.] One who makes, dresses, or 
deals in perukes; a wig-makcr. 

1753 Foote Ang. in Paris 1. i, All the fraternity of 
men makers,..taylors, perruquiers, hatters, hosiers. 1837 
TuackEray Ravenswing ii, The tailor..exposed his head 
to the..perruquier’s gaze. 1882 SerjT. BALLANTINE E.xfer. 
vill. 85, 1 remember a fashionable perruquier being tried 
many years ago. 

+ Perry!, pery, pirie. O¢s. Forms: a. 1 
pirizge, pirze, pyrize, 1-5 pirie, pyrie, 5 pire, 
piry(e, pyry(e, pirry, purye, 7pyrrie. 8. 4-5 
perie, -y(e, 5 pere, pereye, 6 perrie, perrey 
(pearie). (OE. pirze, pirize, pirte, pyrite, wk. 
fem., of obscure formation, taken by Pogatscher 
to represent a late L. type *A7rea, *perea (sc. 
arbor tree), from a late L. adj. *fire-zs, *pere-us, 
f. pirum, Rom. pera pear. (But no trace of such 
adj. has been found in L. or Rom.) 

The historical series Airize, Pirie, erie, perric, "ferry, is 
exactly parallel to that of mwirige, mirie, meric, merrie, 
merry, the zin both becoming ¢ before ry, which again was 
doubled after the short vowel.] 

A pear-tree; sometimes distinctively the wild 
pear-tree. Also attrz0. 

937 in Birch Cart. Sax. 11. 429 Ppanon..up on stream.. 
midde weardne up on pa pyrian. g7z /éd. 111. 586 And- 
lang dic on ba pyrizan of bere pyrigan on bone longan 
apuldre. crooo /Ecrric Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 137/37 
Pirus, pirize. — Gram, vii. (Z.) 20 Hee pirus peos pyrize, 
hoc pirum seo peru. 13.. Seuyx Sag. (W.) 555 A fair 
gardin,..Ful of appel tres, and als of pirie; Foules songe 
therinne murie. 1362 Lane. P. Pd. A. v. 16 Piries and 
Plomtres weore passchet to pe grounde. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer 
Merch. T. 937 Vhus I lete hym sitte vp on the pyrie [v.77 
purye, pyrye, Pyry, pirry, pire, pirie]. 1398 Trevisa arth. 
De P, R. xvi. it. (Vollem. MS.), As whan a pery is graffid 
gn an appeltre. 21425 Cursor A. 37 (Vrin.) Of good pire 
com gode perus. 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 603/11 Piretust, 
anglice Pereye. 1577 B. GoocE //eresbach's Hus. (1586) 
87 b, You may graffe the Apple upon the Perrey, the Haw- 
thorne, Plome tree, Servisse tree,.. Poplar, Willowe and 
Peare, 1578 Lyte Doedoens vi. xxxi. 697 High as a Perrie, 
or wilde Peare tree. 1601 Hottaxn Pliny I. 474 There be 
some Pyrries and Apple trees that bring forth fruit twice 
a yeare. ; 

attrib. 14.. Songs & Carols xxxi. (Warton Cl.), To gryffyn 
here a gryf of myn perytre. 1523 litzuena. //usd. § 137 
A pere or a wardeyn wold be gratfed in a pyrre stock. 1586 
W. Wesse Lug. Poetrie (Arb.) 76 Now Melibee ingraft 
pearie stocks, sette vines in an order. 1603 Stow Surv. 48 
Yhat he should buy certaine perie plants. * 

Perry? (peri). .Forms: 4 pereye, ? piri, 5 
peirrie, pirre, 5-6 perre, pirrey, 6 perie, pirrie, 
6-7 pery(e, perrie, 7 perrey, pyrrey, -ie, piry, 
6-perry. [ME. sereye, a. OF. perd (13-16th c.), 
perey (14the. in Godef.):—late L. type *seratum, 
f, late L. pera = L. pirum pear.] A beverage 
resembling cider, made from the juice of pears ex- 
pressed and fermented. 

€1315 SHOREHAM Poems i. 205 Ine wine me ne may, Inne 
sipere, ne inne pereye [~/#e reneye], 1362 Lanci. ?, PLA. 
v. 134 Peni Ale and piriwhit heo pourede to-gedere. ¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv. 394/1 Perre, drynke, piretiuim. c1480 HENRY- 
son /est. Cres. 441 Tak mowlit breid, peirrie, and ceder 
sour. 1483 Cath. Ang?, 281/2 Pirrey (Pirre), prretum. 
1577 Harrison Angland u. vi. (1877) 1. 161 A kind of drinke 
made. .of peares is named pirrie. 1577-87 HotinsHep Chron, 
III. 1197/1 Botes laden with wine, cider, perrie. 1623 Lisi.e 
vElfric on O. & N. Test. Ded. xxxiv, Syd'r in Kent,.. Pyrrie 
in Wostersheere. 1693 Evetyn De la Quint. Compl. Gard. 
I. 117 The great Pear plantations, planted for the making 
of Perry in those places where Vines cannot prosper. 1765 
BiackstonE Commun. 1. viii. 319 Excise..at first laid upon .. 
the makers and venders of beer, ale, cyder, and perry. 1840 
Cottager’s Man. 5 in Libr. U. Ku., Husd. 111, Cider, perry, 
wines..might easily be obtained by an additional half acre. 

b. attrib.and Comb. as perry farmer, perry pear. 

1836 Penny Cycl. V.250 The cider and perry farmer will 
feel the benefit of this. 1896 Fraud. R. Horticult. Soc, Nov. 
208 One of our oldest perry pears, the Longland, equals the 
well-known Catillac for stewing. ; 

Perry 3, variant of PERRIE Ods., jewellery. 

Perry 4, variant of Pinkie, gust of wind. 

Perryall, Perrygryne, Perrywig, obs. ff. 
PAIR-ROYAL, PEREGRINE, PERIWIG. 
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Persaife, -saive, obs. forms of PERCEIVE. 

Persalt, per-salt (pa-1sg:lt, -s9:lt). Chem. 
[f. Per- 5+Saxr.] <A salt formed by combination 
of an acid with the peroxide of a metal. 

1820 Farapay Exp. Kes. x. 30 Whe per-salts give it 
(rhubarb paper] an olive-green-tint, while the proto-salts 
produce no change. 1836-9 Topp Cye/. Anat. II. 504/1 A 
sub-phosphate, which on reaching the lungs became a per- 
salt. 1883 Hardwich's Photogr. Chem. (ed. Taylor) 61 Free 
Ammonia. .usually tbrows down a red Sesquioxide from the 
Persalts of Iron. 

Persan, -sante, obs. forms of PERSIAN. 

+ Persanate, v. Os. [f. L. persanat-, ppl. 
stem of fersdndre to cure completely, f. PER- 2 + 
sdnare to heal.] tvans. To cure perfectly. 

1623 in CocKkERAM. 1657 Tomunson Renou's Disp. 431 
Telephus wounded by Achilles was thereby persanated. 

Persand, -sant, -saunt, variants of PERCEANT 
Obs., piercing. Persar, obs. form of Pizrcer. 

+ Persa‘tanize, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. PEn- 2 
+ SATANIZE.] tvans. To possess thoroughly with 
or by Satan, 

1857 Truths Cath. Relig. (ed. 4) 178 His [Luther's] asser- 
tion 1s ‘that Zuinglius, and all who adhere to his doctrine, 
are insatanized, supersatanized and persatanized ’. 

Persaue, -sawe, -sayue, obs. ff. PERCEIVE. 

Persche, obs. f. Parisi, PErisH v., PIEKCE. 

+Perscri‘be, v. Os. rare. [ad. L. per- 
scribére, {, PER- 1, 2 + scribére to write.] ¢vans. To 
write out, write or describe at length or in full. 

1538 Lerann N.Y. Gift in /tin. 1. p. xxii, [Thou] that 
from tyme to tyme hath with greate Diligence .. perscribed 
the Actes of yowr moste noble Pra:decessors, and the For. 
tunes of this your Realme. 

Perscrutation (pdiskrzté-fan). [a. obs. F. 
perscrutation (early 16th c.), ad. L. perscritta- 
lion-ent, noun of action f. perscrilare: see PER- 
scruTE.] A thorough searching or investigation ; 
careful scrutiny, examination. 

1603 Frorio A/fontaigne 1. xxii. (1632) 51 The first and 
universall reasons are of a hard perscrutation. 1678 R. 
R[ussete] tr. Geder 11. i. 1. iti. 27 Void of Ingenuity in every 
Perscrutation. 1843 CartyLe /’ast 4 Pr. 1. viii, Such 
guessing, visioning, dim perscrutation of the momentous 
future ! 

So Perscru‘tate v. frais., to make a careful or 
thorough investigation; +Perscruta‘tor [a. L. 
(post-cl.) ferscriitator], one who _ investigates 
thoroughly (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

1900 A. Lane in Contemp. Rev. Dec. 789 We had all savage 
languages perscrutated by new Bopps and Kuhns. 

+ Perscru‘te, v. Obs. rare. [a. obs. F. per- 
seruler, ad. L. perscriildre, {. PER- 2+ scrittare = 
scrtitari to search closely, examine.] ¢razs. To 
search carefully ; to scrutinize thoroughly. 

a@1545 Boorpr (title) The pryncyples of Astronamye, the 
whiche diligently perscrutyd is in maner a pronosticacyon 
to the worldes end. 1547 — /utrod. Knowl. vii. (1870) 144 
Yf they haue reason to perscrute the mater. 

+ Perse, s¢.1 Ods. Forms: 4-6 f/. Perses, 
-is, 5-6 sing. Pers. Also( f/.) 4-3 Persees, -eis, 
5 -ies, Percys, -eys: see Parser. [a. OF. 
Perses pl.:—L. Persds, in nom. Perse Persians 
(whence, also, OE. had Perse, pl. Perseas).}] A 
Persian ; f/. Persians. 

[c893 K. AEtFrED Oros. 1. v. § 2 Pa weron Oa Perse mid 
bam swipe zeezsade. /é/d., On Perseum.] 1382 Wycuir 
Dan, v. 28 Thi kyngdam is departed, and is joven to Medis 
and to Persis. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. cxviii. 
(MS. Add. 27. 944', Pider Nemroth be geaunt went .. and 
taugt be perses [v. x Persis] to worschepe fe sonne. 1552 
Lynpesay Alonarche 3783 The ram with hornis two, 
Comparit tyll Pers and Mede, all so. 1568 BiBLe (Bishops’) 
Dan, vi. 12 The lawe of the Medes and Perses tbat 
altereth not. 

Perse (pais), a. and sb.2 arch. Forms: 4-6 
pers,4 perce, peers,(5 perske),6peirs, 5,7-perse. 
(ME. a. OF. fers, -c,=Pr. pers, It. perso :—late L. 


- persus (in med.L., Du Cange) : see Node below.] 


| 


In early writers, Blue, bluish, bluish-grey ; in later 
writers often taken (after Italian) as a dark obscure 
blue or purplish black; also sé. as name of the 
colour, or of a stuff of the colour. 

2@1366 Cuaucer Row. Rose 67 It bath hewes an hundred 
payr, Of gras & floures, inde and pers, And many hewes ful 
dyvers. ©1386 — Prod. 439 In sangwyn and in pers he clad 
was al. /é%d¢. 617 A long surcote of pers vp on he hade. 
1438 Bk. Alexander Gé. (Wann. Cl.) 107 (Flowers) Purpur, 
bloncat, pale & pers. ¢1§00 JJelusine 126 The eldest... 
hath one eye redde, & that other ey is perske & blew. 
1513 Douctas /#xets xi. Prol. 106 Behaldand thame sa 
mony diuers hew, Sum pers, sum paill, sum burnet, and 
sum blew. 1658 Puicttps, Perse, sky colour. 1848 J. A. 
Carvyte tr. Dante's Luferno (1849) 78 The water was darker 
far than perse [z/a molto pin che persa). 1884 VERN. LEE 
Luphorion 11, Whirled incessantly in the perse, dark, 
stormy air. 

b. Comb, as t perseblewe. 

@1490 Boroner /¢/n. (1778) 88 Cum tribus robis de purpyre 
et de perseblewe. 

{Vote. ‘The Romanic word was perh.a back-formation from 
Persia, or L. Perse Persians, Persicus Persian, Med. L. 
had also, in same sense, Jersens, and persicus (cf. perske 
above). Du Cange approves of the view of Acarisius that 
perseus was a deriv. of persa, Ital. name of marjoram, refer- 
ring to the colour; others would explain persicus as peach- 
coloured, from fersica Peacu (itself from Persiczs Persian). 


PERSECUTED. 


In Elfric’s Gloss. (Wr.-Wiilcker 163/29) L. perseus is 
glossed 6/ewex, i.e. light blue. But Florio 1611 makes It. 
perso ‘a darke or blacke mourning colour; some take it for 
the colour of dead Marioram. Some have also vsed it for 
a Peach colour.’ Cf. Dante Convito iv. xx. 14 Il perso é@ 
un colore misto di purpureo e di nero, ma vince 1] nero. 
See also Littré as to range of meaning in French, and P. 
Toyvnsee Dante Studies 314 The colour ferse in Dante and 
other medizval writers. ] 

Perse, obs. form of Parsex, PIERCE. 

| Persea (p51s7a). [L., a. Gr. mepoéa.] a. 
Ancient Mythol, Name of a sacred fruit-bearing 
tree in Egypt and Persia. b. In Zot., a genus of trees 
and shrubs, N.O, Lazracex, common in tropical 
America and the West Indies, of which one species, 
P. gralissima, produces the Avocabo or ALLIGATOR 
pear. Also Lersea-trve. 

160x Hoxteann Pliny xv. xiii, The tree Persea. is far dif- 
ferent from the Peach-tree Persica, and beareth fruit like 
vnto Sebesten, of colour red. 1706 Puittirs, Persea, (Gr.) 
a Tree that grows in Egypt like a Peach-tree, and bears a 
Fruit of the Bigness of a Pear or Apple. (1846 LinpLey 
Veg. Kingd. 537 Vhe fruit of Persea gratissima, so mucb 
esteemed in the West Indies under the name of the Avocado 
pear.] 1858 C, W. Goopwin in Camédr, £ss. 238 She requests 
to have the persea-trees cut down, 1877 A. B. Epwarps Up 
Vile xii. 317 The sacred hawk sitting in the centre of a fan- 
shaped persea tree. 1895 Sir J. W. Dawson in Expositor 
July 60 [The tree of life] represented by different species, 
as the palm, the banyan, the persea, the oak.. .the mistletoe. 

+ Pe-rsecate, v. Obs. rare—°.  [f. ppl. stem of 
L. persecdre to cut through, f. PER- 1 + secare to 
cut.) (See quot.) Hence also + Perseca‘tion. 

1623 CockERaM, Persecate, tocut. Persecation,a cutting. 

Persecute (p3s7kizt),v. Also6persequut(e, 
-kute, parsecute. [a. F. persécule-r (Oresme, 
14gthce.), f. L. persecitt-, ppl. stem of persegui to 
pursue, follow with hostility or malignity, f. PER- 
I, 2 + segui to follow. (Littré and Hatz.-Darm. 
derive F. persécuter immed. from fersécuteur.)] 

+1. To pursue, chase, hunt, drive (with missiles, 
or with attempts to catch, kill, or injure). Oés. 

€1477 Caxton Yason 8b, Iason and Hercules persecuted 
thein with their arowes as long as they dured. 1535 Cover- 
DALE Josh, viii. 17 They lefte the cite stondinge open, that 
they mighte persecute Israel. 155: Ropinson tr. A/ore’s 
Utop. 11. (1895) 260 Theire enemies..haue persecuted them 
flying, some one way and some an other. 1697 DrypeNn 
Virg, Georg.\. 416 With Balearick Slings, or Gnossian Bow, 
‘Yo persecute from far the flying Doe. . 
+ b. To follow up, pursue, prosecute (a subject); 
to carry out, go through with, Oés. 

1546 Lanctey tr. Pol. Verg. De Invent. 1. viii, My purpose 
is onely to speak of the Inventers,..not to persecute the 
particulars, @166x Funver Worthics, Linc. (1662) 144 Such 
persecute tbe Metaphor too much. ! 

2. To pursue with malignancy or enmity and 
injurious action; ¢sf. to oppress with pains and 
penalties for the holding of a belief or opinion 


held to be injurious or heretical. 

1482 Caxton Trevisa’s Higdeiw. xiii, 200b, [He] refreyned 
lym in many thynges, and in especial that he shold not 
persecute ne greue cristen men. 1526 TinDALE JZatt. vy. 11 
Blessed are ye when men shall revyle you, and persecute 
you,..ffor my sake. — Yohnv. 16 And therfore the iewes 
did persecute Jesus, and sought the meanes to slee hym. 
1651 Hosses Leviath, i. xiii. 276 In a place where tbe 
Civill Power did persecute, or not assist the Church. 1689 
Poprte tr. Locke’s 1st Let. Yoleration 12 That the 
Church of Christ should persecute others,..I could never 
yet find in any of the Books of the New Testament. 1779 
Burke Corr. (1844) 11. 269 Though I am..a very attached 
son of the Church of England, I think myself bound not to 
Wish to persecute you. 178% Cowrer Vash 111. 309 Some 
contagion, kind to the poor brutes We persecute. 1832 
‘Tennyson You ask me why 17 Sbould banded unions per- 
secute Opinion, and induce a time When single thought is 
civil crime. 1880 L. STEPHEN Pofe li. 58 Whe belief shat a 
man is persecuted by hidden conspirators is one of the 
common symptoms in [insanity]. . 

3. To harass, trouble, vex, worry ; to iniportune. 

ts85 T. Wasuincton tr. Wicholay's Voy. 1. ii, [He] was 
taken with a grieuous sickenes, which persecuted him so 
violently, that men dispayred of his life. 1698 Fryer Aec. 
E. India & P. 310 By labouring in the Heat of the Day to 
get over the Mountains, we were persecuted with Diary 
Fevers. 1742 Pore Dunc. 1v. 260 He may..Plague with 
Dispute, or persecute with Rhyme. 1879 G. Merepitu 
Egoist xilix, * Which is the cause of your persecuting me to 
become your wife!’ . 

4. To prosecute (a person, tor suit) at Jaw. 
Now only a dialectal or humorous substitution 


for PROSECUTE v. : 

1484 Caxton Curiall 4b, Peple whycbe by fraude and 
franchyse study for to drawe from one and other suche 
wordes by whiche they may persecute them. 1560 Davs tr. 
Sleidane’s Cont, 271 He wyll persecute his suite against 
the Byshop. 1655 Stancey //ist. Philos. 11. (1701) 124/t 
Crito in pursuit of this Counsel made choice of Archidamus, 
an excellent Lawyer, but poor, who being obliged by his 
gifts and kindness, persecuted eagerly all such as molested 
not him only, but any of his friends. 1784 da/. in WV. IV. 
Linc. Gloss. sv. ‘Hoever is taken in the fact shall be per- 
cicuted according to law, by the parish expens’. 1866 
Brocpen Province. Words Linc. (E. D.D.), ‘ Trespassers will 
be persecuted’. Notice near the Foss-dyke, Lincoln. 

Hence Pe‘rsecuted ///. a., Persecuting 7/7. sd. 


and pf. a. 

1542 Bare Alanne of Syune 37 This cruell persecutynge, 
thys murtherynge of innocentes. 1552 Hutoet, Persecuted, 
persequutus. 1697 Drypven Enetd xu. 1087 The deep- 
mouth'd bound..following gull. . [be persecuted creature, 
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to and fro. 1709 Stannore Paraphr. IV. 119 The blaspbem- 
ing, the persecuting Saul. 178: Cowrer E.xfost. 278 Vhou 
that hast set the persecuted free. 1855 Pusey Doctr. Real 
Presence Note R. 267 The new-made Christian was taken 
to the persecuting Emperor Diocletian. 

Persecutee’. [f. PERSECUTE v. + -EE (= F. 
persécuté).) One who is persecuted. 

1882 Bucxrann Noles & Fot. 339, 1 doubt whether the 
wretches (parasites of the whale] can afford much domestic 
pleasure and comfort to tbe persecutee. 

Persecution (p5is/kiz‘fan). Also 4 par-; 5 
persecussion, -sicution, 6-sequtioun,-quution. 
(ME, persecuecion, etc., a. OF. persecution, perseen- 
cton, -guucion (12thc.), ad. L. persectilién-ent, n. of 
action from perseguz to PERSECUTE.] 

1. The action of persecuting or pursuing with 
enmity and malignity; ¢sf. the infliction of death, 
torture, or penalties for adherence to a religious 
belief or an opinion as such, with a view to thc 
Tepression or extirpation of it; the fact of being 
persecuted ; an instance of this. 

a1340 Hamrote Psalter xxvi. 6 If persecucyon of be 
world, or temptacyons wax ageynes me. 1340 — #7. Conse. 
4451 Gret parsecucion pan sal he wyrk Agayn cristen men. 
1375 Barsour Sruce ww. 5 His fayis..Maid sic A_perse- 
cucioune,..Onthaim that till hym luffand wer. 1382 Wvyctir 
‘Matt. v. 10 Blessid be thei that suffren_persecucioun for 
riztwisnesse [1388 persecusioun]. 1460 Capcrave Chron. 
(Rolls) 64 He counceled him that he schuld sese fro the 
persecucion of Cristen men. 1560 Daus tr. Sleédane's 
Comm. 115b, At the same time chaunceth a persecution 
against the Lutherians, 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 
1. § 25 Persecution is a bad and indirect way to plant 
Religion. 1665 Boyte Oceas. Reflec. v. ii. (1848) 302 To 
thrive by Persecution. .is not the incommunicable Preroga- 
tive of Divine Truths ;..even Errors do often gain by it too. 
1785 Patey Mor. Philos. V1. x. 580 Persecution produces 
no sincere conviction, nor any real change of opinion; on 
the contrary, it depraves the public morals by driving men 
to prevarication and commonly ends in a general tho’ secret 
infidelity. 1828 Macautay &ss., //allam (1887) 59 Yo 
punish a man, because we infer from the nature of some 
doctrine which he holds..that he will commit a crime, is 
Poeecution, and is, in every case, foolish and wicked. 1880 

ADDON in Spectator 13 Nov. 1446 In the judgment of the 
early Christians, the proceedings of Decius and Diocletian 
were persecutions. ‘lo the Pagans of the day..they were 
simply legal prosecutions. A : 

b. A particular course or period of systematic 
infliction of punishment directed against the pro- 
fessors of a (religious) belief; as, tle ten persecu- 
tions of the Christians under the Roman Empire, 
the Marian persecution, etc. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 111 Pis eiz3tebe jere of 
Dioclicianus was pe firste 3ere of be grete persecucioun pat 
was under Dioclicianus in pe Est and Maximianus in pe 
West. cxrqoo Three Kings Cologne xxxvi. 134 Per began 
ajene a newe persecucioun of heresye ajens pe cristen feip. 
1494 Fasyan Chron, w. |xvii. 46 Seynt Alboon, at Verolamy 
was martyred, In the .x. persecucion of the Churche, as 
wytnessyth Policronicon, 1776 Gisson Deel. § F. xvi. 
(1819) II. 434 The celebrated number of ten persecutions has 
been determined by the ecclesiastical writers of the fifth 
century, 1875 Scrivener Lect. Text N. Test. 8 The last and 
most cruel of the persecutions to which believers were sub- 
jected throughout the Roman empire, that of Diocletian. 

ce. fransf, Persistent or continued injury or 
annoyance from any source; sometimes humorously 
applied to the annoying importunity of advisers, 


begyars, suitors, etc. 

1585 ‘I’. Washinton tr. Nicholay's Voy. u. xiii. 48 b, Not 
altogether exempt of diuers persecutions, as well by warres, 
fire, pestilence, earthquakes, as sundry other calamities. 
1605 SHaks. Leary 1. iil. 12 Ile.. with presented nakednesse 
out-face The Windes, and persecutions of the skie. 1662 
J. Davies tr. Olearins’ Voy. Ambass. 6 There it was we 
met with the first persecution of Flies, Gnats, and Wasps. 
1803 Jane Porter /haddeus xi. (:831) 96 While their fears 
rendered him safe from their well meant persecution, he 
gained some respite from vexation. ; 

+2. The action of pursuing, pursuit, chase; pur- 
suance, prosecution (of an aim, etc.); quest. Ods. 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) II, 331 Grete Alexander the 
Conqueroure,..in the persecucion of Darius [HicbeN, in 
persequendo Darium; Trevisa, whan he pursewed Darius}. 
1647 Jer. Tavtor £26. Proph. xiii. §3 A hearty persecution 
of the rules of good life. 

+3. (Legal) prosecution. Ods. rare. 

1§35 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 20 § 3 Their lawfull accion 
demaunde or persecucion, appeles prohibicions and all otber 
their lawful defences and remedies in euery suche suite. 

4 attrib. and Comd., as persecution-fancier, 
manta (an insane delusion that one is persecuted). 

1826 Syp. SmitH JWVks, (1859) II. 123/2 It is delicious to 
the persecntion-fanciers to reflect that no general bill has 
passed in favour of the Protestant Dissenters. 1899 Ad/butt's 
Syst. Med. V11. 698 Even ‘persecution mania’ may be an 
early syinptom of general paralysis. 

Hence Persecu'tional a., of or relating to per- 
secution. 

1887 Alien. & Neurol. VI11.663 Dr. Robinson..finds per- 
secutional delusions common as well as what he calls 
“homicidal mania’. 1899 Ad/butt's Syst. Mcd. VIII. 193 
Various delusions, generally of the ‘ persecutional ’ kind. 

Persecutive (ps usfkistiv), a. rare. [f. L. 
persecit-, ppl. stem of persegui + -1ve.] Of a 
persecuting character; tending or addicted to 
persecntion. Hence Pe-rsecutiveness. 

1659 GaUDEN 7ears Ch.1V. ii. 396 Use is made of persecutive 
and compelling power; which is rather brutish than humane. 
1664 H. More JAZyst. /nig. uu. 1. i. 338 Lf the Devil be a 
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Beast, that which makes him so is the wickedness of bis | 
nature, bis persecutiveness of tbe Church of God. 1814 
Scott Wav. xxxiv, Gilfillan..refused to permit bis followers 
to move to this profane, and even, as he said, persecutive 
tune. 1864 Reals 22 June 2 Tbey do more harm to real 
religion by tbeir one-sided persecutive views than all tbe 
Renans and Colensos in existence. 

Persecutor (p3:sstki#tar). Also 5-6 -our, 
6-7-er. forig.a. AF. perseculour =F. persécuteur, 
OF. perseculur (12th c.), ad. L. persectitor-em, 
agent-n. from Zersegnt to PERSECUTE: see -OR, 
-ouR. Also with -er of Eng. origin: see-ER1.] One 
who persecutes; ‘one who harasses others with 
continued malignity’ (J.); ¢sf. one who harasses 
others on account of opinions or belief. 

1484 Caxton Fadles of /Esop v1. viii, We haue a grete 
enemye, whicbe is a grete persecutour ouer vs alle. 1526 
“TINDALE 1 Ti. i. 13, | was a blasphemar, and a persecuter, 
and a tyraunt. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. ut, iv. 1. iii. 
(1631) 666 Lucian, that adamantine persequutor of super- 
stition. 1643 Mitton Apol. Smect. Wks. 1851 III. 301 A 
needlesse and jolly persecuter call'd Indifference. 1776 
Gissos Deel. & F. xvi. (1819) II. 418 Vhe ancient apologists 
of christianity have censured, with equal trutb and severity, 
the irregular conduct of their persecutors. 

Persecutory (p3ss/kiztari), @. 
see -ORY.] 

1. a. Given to persecution, persecutive. 
or relating to persecution. 

1654 S. Crarxe Eccl. fist. 173 The crafty fetches, and 
persecutory drifts whereby he endeavoured to allure the 
Catholicks to the Arian Heresie. 1701 Bevertey Afoc. 
Quest. 32 A City, and Empire, so Persecutory of his Servants, 
as Pagan Rome. 1899 A dlbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 395 In 
Many cases persecutory and exalted delusions are inextric- 
ably mixed. 

+2. Pursuant of. Obs. rare. 

1774 Haturax Anal. Rom. Law (1795) 90 Actions were 
persecutory r.ofthe Vhing. 2. of the Penalty. 3. of Both. 

Persecutress (psusfkivtris). [f. PERsEcu- 
TOR + -ES8.] A female persecutor. 

1647, R. Stapviton Fuvenal vi. 105 note, Juno, the 
patronesse of the chast, and implacable persecutresse of 
immodest women. 1760 H. Wacrote Let. fo Sir D. Dal. 
»ymple 3 Feb., Resentment against her persecutress. 1889 
Cornh, Mag. Mar. 322 ‘Vhe persecutress was relentless. 

Persecutrix (pdisfki#triks). rare. a. L. 
persectitrix, fem. of persecilor.] = prec. 

1572 Knox //ist. Ref Wks. 1846 I. 244 A cruell per- 
secutrix of Goddis people. 1816 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. 
iv. (1818) I. 232 The venoin was ejaculated into the eyes 
and upon the lips of its percents. 1842 G. S. Faser 
Prov. Lett. (1844) 1. 23 f Rome be an idolatrous per- 
secutrix of the real people of God. 

Persee, obs. form of PARSEE. 

Perseic (paisi-ik), @. rare. [f. per se (PER 
prep. 9) + -\c.) Of or pertaining to pcrseity. 

1890 in Century Dict. 

Perseid (pa ustid). Astron. fad. mod. L. 
Perséis, pl. Perszidés, Gr. Mepanis, pl. -c5es, daughter 
of Perseus.] In f/, A group of mcteors which 
appear to radiate from the constellation Perscus. 


Also atir7é. 

1876 G. F. CuamsBers Astron. 799 The meteors of the 
shower were first named Perseids by Schiaparelli in the 
year 1866. 1893 Kirkman in Astron. & Astro-Physties xii. 
791 History of the great comet of 1862, and of the thence | 


[f. as prec. : 


b. Of 


derived sbower of Perseid ineteors. 

Perseity (paisriti). (ad. med.L. perszttas 
(Duns Scotus ¢ 1300), f. per sé by itself=Gr. «ad 
avrd, as used by Aristotle, Anal. Poster. i. 43 see 
PER prep. 9. In F. perséié.] The quality or con- 
dition of cxisting independcntly, or of being pre- 
dicatcd essentially of a subject. 

1694 R. Burtnocce Aeason & Nal, Spirits ix. 269 Sub- 
sistence is a mode of Existence, to which it adds Perseity. 
1876 Contemp. Rev. XXVIII. 1006 One novelty..in philo- 
sophy—the exclusion of the per-se- ify and sust-be-ity, which 
cut such a figure in what goes for metaphysics. 

Perseiue, obs. form of PERCEIVE. 

Persel, persely, Perseline, Perseneppe, 
obs. ff, PARSLEY, PURSLANE, PARSNIP. 

+ Persenti-scency. Oés. rare. [f. L. persen- 
fiscent-em, pr. pple. of persentiscére to perceive 


clearly, f. PER- 2 + sentisecre to perceive, detect.] 
Direct or intuitive perception of truth and certainty. 

1712 H. More's Antid. Ath. Schol. on App. vi. § 7 Let him 
consider that this very Persentiscency is one of our faculties. 
.. Tbis internal Persentiscency may in some measure, though 
ata great distance, imitate that divine. . Certitude. 

Persepcion, obs. form of PERCEPTION. 

+tPersequent, 2. Ods. [ad. L. perseguent-em, 
pr. pple. of persegui to follow after, to pursue. ] 
Following after, pursuing. 

1650 AsumoLe Chyi. Collect. 60 Made after this manner, 
lest the fugient sbould first fly away, before the Fire could 
any way bring forth the persequent thing. 1677 Gate Cr?. 
Gentiles 1. 1v. 494 Divine grace is termed by the Greek 
Fathers..persequent or actuating and conservant grace. 


Perservation, Perserve, obs. ff. PRESERVA- 
TION, PRESERVE. Perseu, obs. Sc. var. PURSUE 2. 
Perseuerance, -aunce, obs. forms of PER- 
CEIVERANCE, PERSEVERANCE, 

+ Perse‘verable,2. Oés. rare—'. (ad. post-cl. 
L. perseverabilis, {. persevérd-re to PERSEVERE ; 
see -ABLE.}] Constant, enduring. 


PERSEVERE. 


_€1450 tr. De /mitatione i. vii. 47 The loue of a creature 
is failyng & unstable; pe loue of iesu is true and perse- 


uerable. 
Perseverance (péaisfvierins), a. F. fer- 


sévérance (1zthe. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. per- 
sevéraniia steadfastness, constancy, perseverance, 
f. persevérant-ent: see next and -ancE, Formerly 
(posse'vérans) : see Note to PERSEVERE. ] 

1. The fact, process, condition, or quality of per- 
severing ; constant persistence in a course of action, 
purpose, or state; steadfast pursuit of an aim; 
tenacious assiduity or endeavour. 

a1ygo Hampote Psalter xxxvi. 8 Loke pat pe ese of ill 
stire not be fra perseueraunce. ¢1374 Cuaucer Troylus 1. 
44 Biddetb ek for hem that ben at ese, hat god hem graunte 
ay goode perseueraunce [rte plesaunce]. ¢1420 Lypc. 
aissembly of Gods 1094 With Vertew hys rerewarde came 
Good Perseueraunce [r2e dysplesaunce]. 1557 N. T. 
(Genev.) EAA. vi. 18 Watch thereunto with all perseuerance 
{Wyct. bysynesse, TinpALE instance and supplication]. 
1606 Suaxs. Tr. & Cr. ui. ili. 150 Perseuerance, deere my 
Lord, Keepes honor brigbt; to haue done, is to hang Quite 
out of fashion. 1672 Mitton #. A. 1. 148 Job, Whose con- 
stant perseverance overcame Whate're his cruel malice 
could invent. 1796 Burke Corr. (1844) 1V. 400 There is 
nothing which will not yield to perseverance and method. 
1838 Dickens Wich. Nick. xxii, They kept on with unabated 
perseverance. 1854 Mirman La?. Chr. vin. v, Perseverance 
whicb hardened into obstinacy. 

b. fransf, of things: Persistence. 

1866 Grove Addr. Brit. Assoc. in Corr. Phys. Forces 
(1867) 321 If species be said to be a perseverance of type 
incapable of blending itself with other types. 

+c. Remaining, abiding (in existence). Ods. 

1657 Tomtinson Kenon's Disp., Places them..in vessels.. 

for present use or perseverance, till occasion serves. 


2. Theol. Continuance in a state of grace leading 


finally to a state of glory. 

Final perseverance, perseverance of the sainls: the doctrine 
that those who are elected to eternal life, justified, adopted, 
and sanctified, will never permanently lapse from grace or 
be finally lost: one of the ‘Five points of Calvinism’, and 
thus stated in the Westminster Confession of l*aith xvii. § 1: 
‘They whom God hath accepted in his Beloved, effectually 
called and sanctified by his Spirit, can neither totally nor 
finally fall away from the state of grace, but shall certainly 
persevere therein to the end, and be eternally saved *, 

21555 Graprorp Let. to Traves in Foxe A. & AZ. (1583) 
1663/1 The perseuerance of Gods grace, with the knowledge 
of his good will, encrease with you vnto the ende. 1562 T. 
Norton tr. Calvin's /nst. Table s. v., A confutation of the 
most wycked error, that Perseueraunce is geuen of God 
according to the Merit of men. (Cf. Carvin Just. i. v. § 3 
Ipsa perseverantia donum Dei est; ¢vansé. by Norton, Con- 
tynaunce yt selfe ys the gyfte of God.] 1628 Wirner Bvt. 
Remem6. 1. 54 Nor helpes it those Who perseverance of the 
Saints oppose. 1751 Westey Ils. (1872) X. 292 The 
Apostle was at that time fully persuaded of his own per- 
severance, 1852 Iloox Ch. Diet. (1871) 579 According to the 
Calvinistic system, the elect receive the grace of persever- 
znce,so that when grace has once been received, they cannot 
finally fall away from it. 

Perseverance, -aunce, obs. ff. PERCEIVERANCE. 

Perseverant (pais/vierint), 2. Now rare. 
(a. F. persévérant (12the. in Hatz.-Darm.), pr. 
pple. of fersévérer to PERSEVERE. Formerly 
(paise'verant).] Steadfast, persistent, persevering. 

[1340: implied in Prrseverantiy.] 1413 Pilger. Sowle 
(Caxton) 1. xii. (1859) 9 He hath been: perseuerant in good 
purpoos, 1§52 Ase. Hamu.ton Catech. (1884) 9 Ane constant 
und perseverent lufe. 1616 J. Lane Cont. Sgr.’s T. vit. 549 
Not one perseverant mutinous hee spaerd. 1660 H. More 
Myst. Godl, w. viii. 45 ‘Vhat assuredly at the last, Passive 
and Perseverant Vertue shall ascend her Triumphant Chariot. 
1710 Wiitsy Disc. Election u. ii. 1v. 333 Christ's coming.. 
was not to save the Elect, but under conditions of Repent- 
ance and perseverant Faith. 1854-6 Patmore Angel in Ho. 
1, x1. 1. 64 When a hold youth so swift pursues, And siege 
of tenderest courtesy With hope perseverant, still renews. 
1903 Athenzum 18 July 81/2 Vhe..perseverant zeal with 
which he has prosecuted this pious work, 

+b. fransf. Lasting, enduring, permanent. Oés. 

1453 in Epist. Acad. Oxon. (O. H.S.) I. 322 Oure seid 
worke shall endure unto you and youre progeny a perse- 
veraunt memorialle. 1510 lowers Bd. Virg. 84 Haile, starre 
of the sea most radiant,..A pure virgin alway perseverant. 

Perseve‘rantly, cav. Now rare. [f. prec. 
+ -LY 4, or directly after the OF. adv. perseveran- 
ment (Lath c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] In a persevering 
manner; perseveringly; persistently ; continually, 

1340 Ayené, 210 Huanne pou woldest bidde god and acsi 
wisliche and diligentliche, pet is ententifliche and_per- 
seuerantlicbe. ¢ 1450 tr. De /mitatione 1. xxxv. 103 Where 
is py feibe? stande stedfastly & perseuerantly. 1533 More 
Answ. Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1068/1 And so dwelleth in Chryst 
& Christ in him perseuerantly. 1656 Stanvey //ist. Philos. 
vi. (1701) 271/1 Go perseverantly thro’ it, for it is of great 
glory. 1826 C. Butter Vind. Bk. Rom, Cath. Ch. 56 By 
communicating perseverantly with the Churches in which 
these oaths of allegiance and disclaimer bave been taken. 

+Persevera'tion. 0¢s. [a. OF. persevera- 
tion, -acton (13th c. in Godef.), ad. L. persevéra- 
Hon-em, n. of action from fersevérare to PER- 
SEVERE.] Persevering, perseverance. == 

1612 Pasgquil’s Night-Cap (1877) 61 Shee said, his faith and 
long perseueration, Had almost forc’t her to commiseration. 
1685 Cotton tr. A/ontaigne 1. vi, [He] in this siege mani- 
fested the utmost of what suffering and perseveration can do, 

Persevere (pass‘vier), v. Forms: a. 4-5 
perse‘uere, 5-7 -se‘uer, -se-ver, 5-6 -ce’uer, 5 
-sey‘uer, 6 perce‘ver, -Cey’Ver, -cea‘uer, par- 


PERSEVERE. 


se‘uer. 8. 4-5 persewe'r, 4-6 -seue're, 6 
-syue‘re, -Seuei'r, -siuei'r, 5- perseve're. [a. F. 
persévére-r, ad. L. persevéra-re to abide by strictly, 
continue steadfastly, persist, persevere, f. ferse- 
véerus very strict, f. PER- 4+ sevér-zs strict, severe. 
The usual Eng. pronunciation, down to the middle 
of the 17th c. or later, was (paise*vo1). The form 
persevé're appears to have been used from an 
early period by Scottish writers, and isolated ex- 
amples appear in Eng. writers in 15th (rarely in 
16th c.). Shaks. used only fersev’er; Quarles, 
1624, used both forms in the same poem; Milton 
always fersevé’re, which became universal by 
¢1680. So with the derivatives persev’erance, 
perseverance, etc. 

The two forms arise from the shifting stress in L. perse- 
véra@'re and persevé'rat, F. persévére'r_and perséve're. 
Milton’s use was doubtless determined hy Latin quantity.} 

1. zxtr. To continue steadfastly in a course of 
action (formerly, also, in a condition, state, or 
purpose), esp. in the face of difficulty or obstacles ; 


to continue staunch or constant. Const. 27, 27th. 

a, €1374 Cuaucer Troylusi.951 He hastep wel pat wysly 
kan a-byde,.. Be lusty, fre, perseuere yn pyn seruyse. ¢ 1400 
Apol, Loll. 17 Who euer deserue to tak pe sentence of 
daming, if he wele perseyuer in his wit, no man mai relesse 
him. 1523 Lp. Berners Frozss. I. 418 To take advyse 
howe they shulde perceyver in their warr. 1568 GRAFTON 
Chron. I. 892 That he should manfully and courageously 
perceauer and proceede in this..enterprise. 1594 SPENSER 
Amoretti xxxviii. g But in her pride she dooth persever 
still. 1605 SHaxs. Lear un v. 23, I will perseuer in my 
course of Loyalty. 1624 QuarLes Yoh Medit. vii, A rare 
Affection of the soule..doth perseuer [»zze Neuer; but cf. 
1624 in 8]. 1678 Vay. Alan's Call. 409 Nor priest nor 
jesuit could ever Move him, but he did still persever Like 
a house founded on a rock. 

BB. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints iii. (Andreas) 631 Quhen pu seis 
me Inhardtorment persewer, Lowand myn god with gladsum 
cher. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxii. (Justin) 256 Bot cypriane 
3et ban but were In his foly cane perseuere. ¢1430 Lvpc. 
Min. Poents (Percy Soc.) 178 Yo persevere in virginal 
clennesse, 1484 Caxton Curiadi 2 Now late vs graunte 
that thou woldest perseuere in vertue. c 1500 Lancelot 1564 
He thinkith no worschip to conquere, Nore in the weris more 
to persyuere. 1500-20 Dunsar Poens \xxx. 7 God gif to 
the..grace ay for to perseveir, In hansell of this guid new 
3jeir. 1533 Gau Richt Vay 82 He techit thayme..quhow 
thay suld persiueir and be constant in prayer. 1624 QUARLES 
Fob Medit. xv, The Iust and Constant mind, that perseueres 
.eneuer feares. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. vit. 632 ‘Thrice happie 
if they know Thir happiness, and persevere upright. 1783 
Watson Philip TJ, w. (1839) 231 If the Morescoes should 
persevere in their present resolution. 1828 Scorr /. Al, 
Perth x, Your Grace is best judge whether they have been 
long enough persevered in, 1856 Froupe “ist. Eng. I. ii. 
140 He was determined to persevere at all costs. 

+b. Const. fo with infin,: To continue 40. Oés. 

1580 Sipney Ps. xtiv. xi, Why to hid thy face persever? 
1614 Looce Seneca 131 Let Fortune persever to be so 
equally favourable unto him. 1745 Eriza HeEvwoop Female 
Spect. No. 13 (1748) III. 28 What the duty of a wife hound 
me to while living, I persevere to ohserve in death. 1796 
Mrs. M. Ropinson Angelina II, 209 Persevere to cultivate 
her friendship. 

+c. with adj. or sb. complement: To remain, 
continue to be. Ods. 

1513 BrapsHaw St, Werburge 1. 3009 Who-so perceuers 
in herte and mynde true. 1563-7 Bucuanan Reform. St. 
Andros Wks. (1892) 11 In thys college nayne sal persever 
regent in humanite abuve the space of vij or viij 3eir. 
e1600 Donne Léegies on Alrs. Boulstred it. 61 Had she 
persever'd just, there would have bin Some that would sinne, 
misthinking she did sinne. 1653 Baxter Chir. Concord xix. 
B iij, If he persevere impenitent. 

+d. To proceed steadily on one’s way. Ods. 

1515 Barcray £eloges iv, Who doth persever, & to this 
Towre attayne, Shall have great pleasure to see the building 
olde. 1596 Datrympce tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 37, 1 wil 
hegin at the west cost of Lorne, quhair I left offe, and 
thairfra Northerlie wil perseueir, vpon the Sey coste. 

e. Zheol. To continue in a state of grace. Cf. 
PERSEVERANCE 2. ? Ods. 

[e14so tr. De Jmitatione 1. xxv. 23 There was a man in 
gret hevynesse, ofte tymes doutinge bitwene drede & hope.. ; 
pis he bou3te in his mynde, wolde god I wiste bat I shulde 
perseuere.] 1751 Wes.ey Is, (1872) X. 291 This does not 
prove that every believer shall persevere. 

f. To persist, insist, in speech or argument. Ods. 
or arch. 

1s60 Daus tr. Sleidae’s Conn. 184 Davalus..sayd he 
could not fynd nothing, and herin persevered. 1691 BEVERLEY 
Alem. Kingda. Christ 7 Above all I persevere, that within 
the Six next Summers, viz. in 97, the Kingdom of Christ 
shall be in its Succession. [1859 Lanc Wand, India 328 
‘Ah1 And crime—much crime !” his lordship persevered.] 

+2. a. To continue, remain, stay in a place, or 
in a state or condition (implying no active effort). 

cxgo1 Lyvc. Flour Curtesye 174 For ever to persever Ther 
she is set, and never to dissever. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 

261/1 Luke recordeth in his wrytynges sayeng that all they 
were by one courage perseueryng with the Vyrgyne Marye. 
a1sgo in Dundar's Poems (S. T.S.) 318 Quharfor in Scotland 
come I heir With 3ow to hyde and perseveir. 1596 DALRvMPLE 
tr. Lesite’s Hist. Scot.1. 77 Quhil now in peace thay daylie 
perseueirit. 1784 Unfortunate Sensibility 1. 74, 1 would 
not..that my children should persevere in infantine ignor- 
ance till, quite grown up, they find themselves [etc]. 

+b. Of things: To continue, last, endure. Oés. 
c1407 Lypc. Reson & Sens. 4386 Thilke fruyt as thou 
maist se, Perseuereth ay in hys beaute. 1485 Rolls of Parit. 

VI. 343/1 That the said Graunte or Grauntes, and Lettres 


feo 


Patentes..stand and persevere in their full strength. 1523 
Lo. Berners Jrotss. 1. 714 Wherby the good love and 
affectyon that hath bene hytwene you & the Comons of 
Flaunders shulde perceyver. 1549-62 STERNHOLD & H. /’s. 
cx1x. 91 Even to this day we may well se, how all thinges 
persevere. 1612 Lnchir. Aled. 1. 37 The fourth day, if the 
disease doe as yet perseuer. 1633 G. Herbert Semple, 
fleaven 10 Light, joy, and leisure; but shall they persever? 
Echo, Ever, 1696 Wuiston 7%. Earth 1.(1722) 1 All Bodies 
will persevere for ever in that state.,in which they once are, 

+3. ¢razs. To maintain or support continuously; 
to cause to continue; to keep constant, preserve. 

1s02 Ord. Crysten Alen (W. de W. 1506) 11. iiL 152 Obsti- 
nates & perseuerynge theyr malyce. 1534 More Cowif agst. 
Trib. u Wks. 1159/1 That the fauoure of God perseuered 
hym. 1655 Gurnacy Chr. in Arm. verse 13 vill. § 4 (1669) 
143/2 Such want a principle of Divine life to draw strength 
from Christ to persevere them in their course. 

Hence Perseve‘ring (+ -e*-vering) v4. sd. 

€1386 Cuaucer Sec. Mun’s T. 117 Round and hool in good 
perseuerynge. 1596 Datrvop_e tr. Lesdie’s Hist. Scot. 1.70. 
1667 Mitton P. LZ. vil. 639, lin thy persevering shall rejoyce. 

Persevering (pis/vie'rin), Apia. [-1NG 2.] 
That perseveres: see the vb. 

1650 Futter Pisgah iv. v. gt Such was his persevering 
heauty..that it lasted unto his old-age. 1659 Gentil. Calling 
Pref., Their persevering Impieties. 1798 IsaBELLA WiLSoNn 
Diary in Mem. (1825) 131 All glory he to God for persevering 
grace. 1816 SoutHev Poet's Pilgr. 1. x, The persevering 
Spaniard girt it round, 1836 T. Hook G. Gurney (L.), He 
trusted more to steady and persevering industry. 

Hence Perseve'ringly adv., i a persevering 
manner, steadfastly, persistently. 

1611 Cotcr., Constamment, constantly .. perseueringly. 
1678 Cupwortn /xfel?. Syst. 1.iv. 568 Promising. .everlasting 
life to those who believe in Christ, and perseveringly obey 
him. 1798 Hull Advertiser 4 Aug. 3/3 He..has_perse- 
veringly refused to answer any interrogatory. 1858 FRovoE 
Hist, Eng. 1V. xx. 229 ‘The ambassadors... had found Henry 
perseveringly moderate. 1865 Pusev Jyuth Eng. Ch. 70. 


Persew, Persewer, Perseyte, Perseyve, 
obs. ff. PURSUE, PERSEVERE, PERCEIT, PERCEIVE, 
Persh, sé. (a.) Obs. exc. dial, Also 4 persche. 


[Origin unascertained.}] <A flexible twig; a withe. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. clxx{i]v. (Bodl. MS.), 


Persche hizt vimen viminis, and is a nesche 3erde... Of 


persche beb nedefulle bondes and knyttels made to binde vp 
vines and hopes..fortonnes, 1890 Gloucester Gloss., Persh, 
osier. ‘ Persh hed.’ 
b. As aay. Pliant; flexible. 
1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvu. cxliii. (1495) Tiv/2 
Some wylowes ben..more smale and plyaunt than other; 
and..ben persh. And ben so plyaunt that they breke not. 


Per-sheeting: see Per III. 2b. 

Persian (p5:1fan), a. and sé. Forms: 4 Per- 
cien, -sien, 5 -cynne, -syn, -sen; -san, -sante, 
6- Persian, (7 -cian); // 6 -sience, -sianis. 
[orig. ME. Perszex, a. F. persten = It. perstano:— 
L. type *Perszdn-us, f. Persta, name of the country, 
in Gr, Mepois, OPers. /arsa, mod.Pers. Pars, 
Arab. Fars. In 16the. conformed to the Eng. 
type in -IAN; sometimes also to F. fersax.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to Persia, or its in- 


habitants or language. 

a1400-50 Alexander 2885 Pe pure propure name in per- 
cynnetonge. 1587 Harrison Lngland 11, xxii. (1877) I. 338 
Our men are..become..through Persian delicacie crept in 
among vs altogither of straw, 1605 Suaks. Leary ut vi. 85, 
I do not like the fashion of your garments. You will say 
theyare Persian. 1737 Pore Hor £fist.n.ii. 265 Rohes of 
Persian dye. 1841 Enrninstone //7zst, Jud, I. 287 In 
Persian poets..a long description of inanimate nature is 
rarely met with. 

2. In the specific names of productions, natural 
or artificial, found in or imported from Persia, or 
attributed to that country or its people; e. g. Per- 
sian carpet, cat, cyclamen, tres, jasmine, lilac, 
poplar, ranuncultts, etc. 

Persian bed = Divan 3; Persian berries, the unri 
fruit of Rhamnus infectorius, coming from Persia; also 
commercially applied to those of other species grown in 
Southern Europe; Persian blinds = Persiennes; Per- 
sian cord: see quot.; Persian drill, a hand drill operated 
hy the movement of a nut backward and forward on the 
thread of a revolving screw, which carries the drill; Persian 
earth =/xdiau red (see INDIAN A. 4); Persian fire, Path. 
=ANTHRAX 1 (Persicus ignuzs, in tr, Blancards Phys. Dict. 
1693); tPersian fruit (in Sylvester), opium; Persian 
insect-powder, an insecticide made of the flowers of 
Pyrethrum roseum; Persian lily, a species of fritillary 
(Frititlaria persica); Persian lynx = Caracat; Per- 
sian morocco, a kind of morocco leather, used in book- 
binding, made from the skin of a hairy sheep called the 
Persian goat; Persian silk = B. 4; Persian tick, a 
parasitic mite, Avgas fersicus, found in houses in some 
parts of Persia; Persian ware, name given to a variety 
of glazed pottery; Persian wheel, a wheel for raising 
water: (a) a bucket-wheel (see Bucket sd.! 5), a Nora; 
(6) a wheel having chambers formed by curved or radial 
partitions, which lift up water as they are submerged and 
discharge it near the level of the axis. 

1632 B. Jonson AZagn, acy 1. iil, Spread on the sheets 
Under a brace of your best *Persian carpets. 1894 LvDEKKER 
Nat. Hist. 1, 428 The most celebrated of all the Asiatic 
hreeds is the *Persian, or Angora cat... These cats are 
characterised by their large size, their long silky hair, ..and 
the thick bushy tail. 1882 Cautreincp & Sawarp Dict, | 
Needlework, "Persian cord, a material for women’s dresses, 
resembling rep, made of cotton and wool. 1875 Knicur 
Dict, Mech, 1671/2 A hand-drill,.sometimes known as the | 
*Persian drill... 1s frequently used for fine work and in | 
dentistry. 1735 Dict. Polygraph. UW. Kkvh, Indian-red, or | 


PERSICARY. 


*Persian-earth, is what we improperly call English-red. 
@ 1618 SYLVESTER Panaretus 1303 That soft *Persian Fruit 
(so deer) Banefull at home, and little better here. 1597 
Gerarne Herbali. xcv. 152 This *Persian Lillie..is nowe 
made..a denizon in some fewe of our London gardens. 1696 
J. F. Merchant's Ware-ho. 34 There is one sort of Indian 
Silk more, called *Persian Silk, or Persian Taffety, which 
of all Silk that comes from the Kast Indies is of most use. 
1704 Dict, Rust, et Urb.,* Persian: Wheel. for overflowing 
of.. Land lying on the borders or banks of Rivers or Streams. 
1829 Nat. Philos. 1.ii. 6 (Usef. Knowl Soc.) 

3. Arch. (See quots.) 

1727-41 Cuampers Cycl., Persian, or Persi¢,..a name 
common to all statues of men, serving instead of columns, to 
support entablatures. /did. s.v. Order, Persian Order, is 
that which has figures of Persian slaves, instead of columns, 
to support the entablature, 

B. sé. 1. A native or inhabitant of Persia. 

(In ME. also Perse.) 

€1374 Cuaucer Boeth. u. pr. ii. 35 Pe kyng of perciens. 
1390 Gower Conf. I. 27 Persiens gon under fote. ¢1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Ayrion xxiv. s02 He..smote vpon the 
persans and dommaged theim sore. 1568 Biste (Bishops’) 
Dan, vi, 8 The lawe of the Medes and Persians whiche 
altereth not. 1776 Gisnon Deel. & F. viii (1788) I. 319 
Zoroaster, the ancient prophet and philosopher of the 
Persians. 1841 Lane Arad, WVts. 1.77 The tale..was related 
to me by a Persian. 

2. The native language of Persia. 

1634 Sir T. Hersert 7rav. 170, 1 adde a little of their 
language .. the English and Persian explayning one the 
other. 1777-80 Ricuaroson Persian Dict. Diss. p. viii, In 
Hindostan..two thirds of the Persian..is pure Arabic, 

3. Arch, A male figure dressed in the ancient 
Persian manner serving instead of a column or 
pilaster to support an entablature: cf. A. 3. 

1823 P, Nicnotson Pract. Build. so. 

+4. A thin soft silk, used for linings. 
called Persia or Persian silk. Obs. 

1696 J. F. Averchaut’s Ware-ho. 34 There is of those 
Persians several lengths. 1704 Loud. Gaz. No. 3992/3 East- 
India Goods, .. consisting of .. Persians, Pudisways, Paunches. 
1777. Mme. D’Arsiay Early Diary 7 Apr., She had an ex- 
ceeding pretty..dress, made of pink persian. 1876 PLANCHE 
Cycl. Costume 1. 394 Persian, a thin silk, used principall 
for lining coats, gowns, and petticoats, in the seventeent 
century. attrib. 1710 Lond Gaz. No, 4700/4 Stolen .., 
A strip'd Persian riding Gown. 1838 Dickens Wich. Nick. 
x, Green persian lining. 

5. = PERSIENNES. 

Also pL in Sp. form fersianas, It. persiane (erron. -ani), 

1786 tr. Beckford's Vathek (1823) 75 Through hlinds of 
Persian, they perceived large soft eyes. 1856 Mrs. BRowNING 
Aur. Leigh vu. 662 The closed persiani threw Their long- 
scored shadows on my villa-floor. 1860 Averc. Marine Mag. 
VII. 222 With green persianas or shutters. 1861 Mrs. 
Brownine Parting Lovers ii, Did I undo The persian? 

C. Comb. as Persian-looking adj.; Persian- 
like a. or adv., like a Persian (in quot. a Parsee). 

1679 Confinement, a Poem 54 He never..rising Sun, can 
Persian-like adore. 1902 Daily Chron. 1 Nov. 8/3 Persian: 
looking rihbon passementerie. 

Hence Persiana (poisia‘nd), a dress material: 
see quot. 1882; Pe'rsianist, a professed student 
of Persian, a Persian scholar; Pe-rsianize 7.., 
trans. to make Persian in customs, language, 
etc. ; zvfv. to act like or play the Persian. ; 

1827 Perils & Captivity (Constable's Misc.) 327 A velvet 
petticoat..of *Persiana. 1882 Cautreitp & Sawarp Dict. 
Needlework, Persiana, a silk stuff decorated with large 
flowers. 1903 Vation (N. Y.) 12 Mar. 212/1 The Arahist, in 
the rarest of cases, has beena *Persianist. 1816 W. Taytor 
in Monthly Rev. LX XIX. 193 The Pythagoreans, as the 
*Persianizing Greeks were called. 1882 Flover Unexfi. 
Baluchistan 330 They are most of them half Persianized. 

Persic, a. and sé. fad. L. Perszc-cs Persian.} 

A. adj. = PERSIAN a, 

1606 B. Jonson Masgue Hymen Wks. (Rtldg.) 558 On 
their heads they wore Persic crowns. 1738 Near f7s¢. 
Purit. 1V. 179 Printedin the vulgar Latin, Hebe Greek,.. 
and Persick languages. 1771 Swintonin Pil. Traas. LXI. 
354 xofe, The letters of the antient Persic alphabet. 1835 
Browninc Paracelsus v.187 Oh Persic Zoroaster, lord of stars! 

B. sé 1. The Persian tongue: = PERSIAN sé, 2. 

1753 Hanwav Trav. (1762) I. 1. xlvii. 216 He could read 
and write persic. 1850 J. Brown Desc. our Lord (1852) I. 
iv. 209 A word horrowed from the Persic. ; 

+2. [L. persécunt.] A peach. Ods. In quot. attrzb, 

1599 A. M. tr. Gadbelhouer's Bk. Physicke 141/2 Take 
Persick stones, and contund them to pouldre. ; 

Hence Pe‘rsicize v. ¢rams., to turn into Persian. 

1881 Sir W. Hunter in £xcycl. Brit. X11. 731/: ‘ India’, 
..derived..from the Persicized form of the Sanskrit sizdhu, 
a ‘river’, pre-eminently the Indus. 

|| Persicaria (pdisikéeria). Herd. [med. or 
mod, L, (also It.), f. L. persécuene (alum) peach : 
cf. med.L. ferstcartus peach-tree, and PEACH- 
wort.] The plant Podgonum Persicaria, Dead 
Arsesmart, or Peachwort; also, with defining 
words, applied to other species of Polygorzza ; 
the garden species is 2. orzentale. 

1597 GerarDE Herbal u. cix. 361 Dead Arsmart is called 
Persicaria, or Peach-woort, of the likenesse that the leaues 
haue with those of the Peach tree. 1663 BovLe Usef Exp. 
Nat. Philos, 1. ii. 79 A Load of Persicaria or Arsmart, 
brought to him by some of the Country People. 1824 Miss 
Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. (1863) 10x Buck-wheat, .. the 
delicate pink-white of the flower, a paler persicaria. 1883 
Good Words 710 Orach and fleabane, the yellow toadflax 
and pink persicaria. . 

+ Persicary. Ols. Anglicized form of prec. 

c1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. §3 Ye ius of pe leeues of pechis, 


Also 


PERSICO. 


or ellis persicarie. 1687 J. Crayton in Phil. Trans. XLI. 
146 They take the biting Persicary, and chew it 

Persico, persicot (pssike, -k@), [a.17thc. 
F, persico, now perstcot, a. It. persico, L. persicum 
peach.] A kind of cordial prepared hy macerating 
the kemels of peaches, apricots, etc., in spirit. 


| 


1709 Mrs. Mantey Secret Mem. (ed. 2) 1. 108 ‘Tincture of | 


Saffron, Barbadoes-Water, Persico. 1712 AppDison Sect. 
No. 328 px. 1889 Dove Wicak Clarke 9 Powders and 
confects, cordialsand persico. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Persicot. 

+ Persi-de,v. Ods. rare—°. [ad. L. persidé-re 
to continue sitting, f. PER- 1 + sedére to sit.] 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Perside,..to sit by, to abide still. 

Persie: see PERSE, PARSEE. 

| Persiennes (p3:fie-nz, || persyen), sd. p7. 
[Fr., pl. fem. of adj. perséen Persian.} Outside 
window-shutters or blinds, made of light laths 
horizontally fastened in a frame, so as to be mov- 
ahle, like those of Venetian hlinds. 

1842 Louisa S. CostE.to Prlgr. Auvergne 1.90 Throwing 
the persiannes wide open. 1865 tr. Erckmann-Chatrian’s 
Waterloo (1870) 24 The Jews and Lutherans behind their 
petsiennes up above. 

| Persiflage ‘pers¢fia-z). [Fr., f. persifler to 
banter or rally slightly: see -ace.] Light banter 
or raillery; hantering, frivolous talk; a frivolous 
manner of treating any subject. 

1757 Cuesterr. Leéé. (1774) 1V. 103 Upon these delicate 
occasions you must practise the ministerial shrugs and persi- 
flage. 1799 Hay. More Fem. Edue. (ed. 4) I. 15 The cold 
compound of irony, trreligion, selfishness, and sneer, which 
make up what the French..so well express by the term 
persifiage. 1814 W. Taytor in Ann. Rev. II. 308. 1827 
Scott Jrad. 13 Jan., There is a turn nae Ss a fear of 
ridicule among them. 1853 Kincstry //yfatia xxi, All his 
smooth and shallow persiflage, even hisshrewd satirichumour, 
had vanished. 1893 A. Dosson //, Walpole ix. 254 The ele: 
ment in which his easy persiflage delights to disport itself. 

Persiflate (pausiflelt),v. rave". [f. F. per- 
sifler to hanter lightly: see-aTE3.] intr. To use 
or practise persiflage; to talk banteringly. 

{2848 THackeray Van. Fair xiv, Osborne was quite savage. 
The little governess patronised him and fersifléd him.]} 
1849 — Let. in Scribner's Mag. (18%) 1. 551/1 We talked 
and persiflated all the way to London. 

i Persiflenur (pessiflor). [I r., agent-noun f. 
persifler: sce prec.) One who is addicted to per- 
silage, who indulges in frivolous, quizzical talk. 

1840 CartyLe //eroes i, They felt that if fers#/fage be the 
great thing, there never was sucha fersiflenr [as Voltaire}. 
1879 Hare S’ness Bunsen 1. v. 147 He would have been a 
consummate persifleur. 

Persil, -sile, ohs. forms of Parstey. 

Persimmon (paisi*man). Forms: 7 putch- 
amin, pessemmin, posimon, 8 pitchumon, 
pishamin, phishimon, porsimmon, 8-9 per- 
simon, g -siman, -simmen, 8- persimmon, 
[Corruption of the native name in the Powhatan 
dialect (Algonkin of Virginia). The exact form 
of the first element is uncertain; the second is 
the suffix -#227, common to many names of grains 
or small fruits in Algonkin dialects: cf. mzondamin, 
shahbomin, in Longfellow’s ‘Hiawatha’, The 
stress was orig. not on the second syllahle, fer- 
Stmmt'n or persimin heing earlier than Zersz*mmon.] 

1. The plum-like fruit of the tree Déospyros 
virginiana ; the American Date-plum, of yellow- 
ish orange colour, an inch or more in diameter, 
with from six to eight stony seeds; it is very 
astringent even when ripe, hut becomes sweet and 
edible when softened hy frost. Also, The large red 
fruit of the Chinese and Japanesespecies D. Aakz. 

1612 Cart. SmitH Jap Virginia 12 The fruit like medlers; 
they call Pwtchamins, they cast vppon hurdles on a mat, 
and preserue them as Pruines. 1612 W. Strachey Trav, 
Virginia x. (Hakl. Soc.) 119 ‘Vhey have a plomb which they 
call pessemmins, like to a medler, in England, but of a 
deeper tawnie cullour. 1670 D. Denton Descr. New York 
(1845) 3 The Fruits natural to the Island are Mulberries, 
Posimons,.. Huckelberries. 1705 Bevertey ‘ist. Virginia 
it. iv. (1722) 112 Of stoned Fruits, I have met with 
three good Sorts, wiz. Cherries, Plums, and Persimmons. 
1731 Catessy Nat. //ist. Carolina 1. p. x, Phishimons, 
whorts, and some other fruit. 1760 J. lee /ntrod, Bot. 
App. 322-3 Persimon Plum,..Pishamin Plum, Drospyros. 
1785 J. Betknare in MW. Cutler's Life, etc. (1888) Il. 235, 
I enclose — the seeds of the Persimmon, a fruit natural 
to Pennsylvania. 1859 4// Vear Round No.1. 17. The 
(Chinese) persiman is like a large egg-plum, but containing 
half a dozen stones. 1863 Atcock Capital Tycoon 1. 323 
Apples, pears, eo, peaches, chestnuls, persiminons, 
Oranges,..allare here. 1887 Century Alag. Oct. 8539/2 Away! 
Away !..to where the purple and golden persimmons hang 
low from the boughs. 


2. (More fully persimmon-tree.) The tree Dios- 
pyros virginiana (N.O. Ebenacex); a native of 
North America, which produces the fruit described 
in I, and yields a fine hard wood valuable for 
turning. Also applied to other species, as Black 
or Mexican P., D. Texana, which has a small 
black insipid fruit, and Japanese P., D. A’azz. 

1737 Westey MWé&s. (1872) I. 62 Inthe moistest part of this 
land some porsimmon-trees grow, 1788 Rees Chambers’ 
Cyct., Plum, Indian date, pishamin, persimon, or pitchumon, 
diospyros,..a genus of the polygamia dioecia class. 1876 
Bancrort Hist, U. S.1. ti 47 They brought..loaves made 


723 


of the fruit of the persimmon. 1882 Garden 7 Jan. 1/2 There 
are..fruiting Japan Persimmons, American Persimmons, 

3. In various phrases. U.S. collog. and slang. 

1827 De Quincey AMurder Wks. 1854 1V. 50 Why or with 
what view, it passes my persimmon to tell you. 1889 Faruer 
Americanisms $.V., oP rake up the persimmons.’—To 
pocket the stakes or spoils. /did., ‘The persimmon above 
one’s huckleberry ’,..an avowal of disbeliefin one’sability to 
perform..a given task or undertaking. 1896 Daily News 
5 June 5/3 here is..in the Southern States, a proverb.. 
* The longest pole knocks the persimmon ’, i. e. success falls 
to him who has the most advantages. 1901-2 Farmer & 
Hen tev S/ang s.v., That's persimmon (or all persimmon) = 
‘That's fine’. 1903 Cutcuirre Hyneé J/°7odd 40 No use 
taking four bites at a persimmon. 

4. attrib., as persimmon-beer, -wood. 

1643 Virginia Stat. (1823) I. 250 Skowen'’s damms and 
Persimon Ponds. 1860 Bartiett Dict. Amer, (ed. 3), Per- 
simmon Beer, a kind of domestic beer whose principal 
ingredient is persimmons. 1892 Joseph Gardner § Sons’ 
Mouthly Circular 1 Oct., Persimmon Wood, £3 to £3 tos. 
per ton. 

Persism (p3:1siz’m). [f. Gr. wepoi{ew to speak 
Persian: see -IsM.] A Persian idiom. 

1760 Byrom Jral. & Lit. Rem. (1857) II. 1. 619 The 
Arabisms, Persisms and Tyriasms that the learned observe 
in it [New Testament}. 


Persist (peisi'st), v. fad. L. persist-cre to 
continue steadfastly, to persist, f. PER- 2 + sistére 
to stand. Cf. F. persister (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. ixtr. To continue firmly or obstinately zz 
a state, opinion, purpose, or course of action, esp. 
against opposition, or remonstrance. Formerly 


also with ¢x/tr. 

1538 Ervort Dict., Consto, to persyste or abydein a thynge. 
lbid., Obstino, to be obstinate, or persist firme, in one 
sentence or purpose. 1555 Epen Decades Pref, (Arb.) 53 ‘Vo 
persist in frowarde stoobernesse. 1574 tr. Jfarlorat’'s 
Apocalips 43 Whosoeuer persisteth in Gods truth to the 
ende, there ts no cause why he shoulde feare the everlasting 
death, 1606 Suaxs. Tr. & Cr. 11. ii. 186 Thus to persist In 
doing wrong, extenuates not wrong. 1668 CucrepreR & 
Core Barthel, Anat. 372 Farewel most learned Bartholine, 
And persist to loveme. 1779 SHERIDAN J/onologue Garrick, 
Can we persist to bid your sorrows flow? 1858 Dickens Le/t, 
(1880) II. 75 They persisted in going to the room last night. 

b. ‘To be insistent or urgent in a statement or 
question ; to persist in saying or asserting. 

1698 Frver Acc. £. [ndia & P. 389 The Droger. .persists; 
What comfort can I reap from your disturbance? a@2774 
Gotpsm. /fist. Greece Il. 256 {Callisthenes) persisted in his 
innocence to the last. 1838 Lytton A dice t. vi,‘ Mr. Aubrey 
is not severe’, persisted Evelyn. 

+ 2. To remain or continue to be (something or 


of some quality). Ods. or merged in 1. 

1539 Act31 Hen. VI11,c. 5 The saide Indenture shall per- 
siste continue and abide. .in full strength and vertue. 1590 
Martowe 2"d Pt. Tantburl, 1. i, 1 will persist a terror to 
the world. 1606 HoLtanp Suefton. 2 They persisted earnest 
suiters still for him. 1671 Mitton Sanson 249 But they 
persisted deaf, and would not seem To count them things 
worth notice. 1722 Wotraston Xelig. Nat. v. 78 {Matter] 
will always persist untformly in its present state, either of 
rest or motion, if nothing stirs, diverts, accelerates, or stops it. 

+3. To remain standing (against opposing force); 
to stop short (at some point). Ods. rare. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Aled. 1. § 18 ‘Vhose that hold 
that all things are governed by Fortune, had not erred, had 
they not persisted there. 1646 — Pseud. Zp. vit. xviii. 381 
He was able to persist erect upon an oyled planke, and not 
to bee removed by the force..of three men. 

4. To remain in existence ; to last, endure. 

1760 J. Lee /ntrod. Bot. 1. xi. (r765) 26 The Calyx.. Per- 
sisting, till the Fruit is come to Maturity. 1866 Tate Brit. 
Mollnsks tv. 147 Bulimus has persisted since the period of.. 
the Upper Eocene. 1898 A. C. Happon Study of Man 
p. xxvii, Among the pigmy peoples..we find many infantile 
characters persisting in the adults. 


Persistence (paisi‘sténs}. Also 6-9 -ance. 
[In 16th c.a. F. perststance (cf. resistance); suhseq. 
changed to -ENCE after L. perststentem : cf. next.] 

1. The action or fact of persisting; firm or 
obstinate continuance in a particular course in spite 
of opposition. Also, The quality of heing per- 
sistent; = PERSISTENCY. 

1546 Bace 1st Exam. Anne Askewe x A faste membre of 
Christ by her myghtye persystence in bys veryte. 1633 Br. 
Haut Hard Texts Jer. xiii. 23 After so long and obstinate 
peeaence in your wickednesse. 1786 Burke IV. Hastings 

Vks. 1842 Il. 156 Such further evils, as must have been con- 
sequent on a persistance therein. 1844 Marc. Futter Won, 
19tk C. (1862) 24 Persistence and courage are the most 
womanly no less than the most manly qualities. 1874 GREEN 
Short Hist. viii. § 2. 472 The refusal of supplies was met by 
persistence in the levy of Customs. . 

2. Continued existence in time or (rarely) in 
space ; endurance; continuous occurrence. 

162r Racuet Specut frailty of Life, Man is in sacred writ 
compar’d to grasse,..Of short persistance, like an Aprill 
showre. 1849 Murcnison St/urza v. 103 A geological band 
of great persistence. 1879 H. Georce Progr. § Pov. \ntrod. 
(188x) 11 Political economy. .does not explain the persistence 
of poverty amid advancing wealth. 1880 CARPENTER in 19¢2 
Cent. Apr. 599 The persistence of a..number of cretaceous 
types..through the whole of the Tertiary period. 

b. spec. Persistence of an impression the con- 
tinuance of a sensible impression after the exciting 
cause is removed, esp. of a visual impression upon 
the retina of the eye, the cause of many pheno- 
mena in optics. Persestence of force ot energy, 
persistence of matter, names for the two principles 


PERSISTING. 


of the conservation of energy and the permanence 
of matter. 

1862 H. Spencer First Princ. tt vill. 251 note, | expressed 
to .. Prof. Huxley my dissatisfaction with the current ex- 
pression— Conservation of force ... Huxley suggested fer. 
sistence. Ibid. (1867) 189 By the persistence of Force, we 
teally mean the persistence of some Power which transcends 
our knowledge and conception...In other words, asserting 
the persistence of Force, is but another mode of asserting an 
Unconditioned Reality. 1869 TynpaLt Notes Lect. Light 27 
An electric spark is sensibly instantaneous; but the impres- 
sion it makes upon the eye remains for some time after the 
spark has passed away... Wheatstone'’s Photometer is based 
on thispersistence. 1883 A. Barratr PAys. Metempiric 81 
The persistence of matter and energy, and the law..that 
events happen equally well in all parts of space where their 
conditions occur, prove that time and space have no real 
existence, but are only forms of arrangement of phenomena. 

Persistency (paisi'sténsi). [f. L. persistent- 
em: see next and -ENCY ; cf. prec. 

1. The quality of persisting or being persistent ; 
firmness or obstinacy in adhering to a course, 
purpose, or opinion; also = PERSISTENCE I. 

1597 SHaKS. 2 Hen, [V, 1. ii, 50 Thou think’st me as farre 
in the Diuels Booke. .for obduracie and persistencie. 21672 
T. Horton Serm., Ps. cxxxiil. 1 (1679) 195 This is also per- 
taining to the love and concord of brethren, a perseverance 
and persistency in it. 1833 Saran Austin Charac. Goethe 
II. 209 ote, He did this with the more ardour and persis- 
tency, 1879 Trotiore in r9fh Cent, Jan. 36 Clever young 
men, ambitious but idle and vacillating, are met every day, 
whereas the gift of persistency in a young man is uncommon. 

2. The quality or condition of continuing in 
existence; = PERSISTENCE 2. 

1833 Lyete Princ. Geol. III. 33x Not to place implicit re- 
liance on the alleged persistency of the same mineral 
characters in secondary rocks. 1866 THirtwatL Rem. (1878) 
HII. 304 It has only undergone a series of transformations, 
which has not interrupted its persistency. : 

Persistent (paisi'stént), a. eae L. persistent- 
em, pr. pple. of persistére to persist. In F. fer- 
sistant; cf. PERSISTENCE. ] 

1. Persisting or continuing firmly in some action, 
course, or pursuit, esp. against opposition or re- 
monstrance, or in spite of failure. 

1830 HerscHeEt Stud. Vat. Phil. 8: Our resistance against 
the destruction of. .prejudices..of sense, is commonly more 
violent at first, but less persistent, than in the case of those 
of opinion, 1868 E. Eowarps Aalegh I. xvi. 332 His greed, 
no less than his ambition,. .made him a persistent colonizer. 
1888 F. Hume 3/me. Alidas t. i, Her suitors were numerous 
and persistent as those of Penelope. e 

2. Existing continuously in time; enduring. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxix, (1856) 360 There is a 
something about this persistent day antagonistic to sleep. 
1864 H. Seencer Svod I. ut vill. § 144. 404 This assumption 
of a persistent formative power, inherent in organisms, and 
making them unfold into higher forms. 1866 Tate Brit. 
Motlusks iv. 169 A marked and persistent variely. 1871 L. 
SterHen Playgr. Eur. iv. (1894) 94 A persistent screen of 
stormy cloud drove up the valley. 

b. Of an action or condition: Continued, con- 
tinuous, constant ; constantly repeated. 

1857 G. Bird's Urin. Deposits 289 The persistent occurrence 
of deposits of the earthy phosphates in the urine. 1872 
Houxtey Phys. iv. 100 The persistent breathing of such air 
tends to lower all kinds of vital energy. 

3. spec. a. Zool. and Bot. Of parts of animals 
and plants (as the horns, hair, leaves, calyces, etc.) : 
Remaining after the period at which such parts in 
other cases fall off or wither; permanent; con- 
tinuing ; opp. to deciduous or caducous. 

1826 Kirpy & Sp. Entomol. (V. 344 Persistent... Legs 
which the insect has in all its states. 7x. The legs attached 
tothe trunk. 1830 Linney Vat. Syst. Bot. 206 Crowned 
by the persistent lobes of the calyx. 1835 Kirsy Had, ¢ 
Inst. Anim, Il. xxiv. 502 Lastly, come the Ruminants, 
whose horns are hollow and naked, but persistent. 1872 
Ouwer £lem. Bot. uw. 199 Called ‘ Everlastings’ from their 
dry, scarious, persistent involucres. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. 
iii. (ed. 6) 86 Leaves..may be..persistent, when they remain 
through the cold season..during which vegetation is inter- 
rupted. 1888 Roitteston & Jackson Anim. Life 348 In 
some Mammalia the teeth grow from persistent pulps. 

b. Geol. Of a stratum: Extending continuously 
over the whole area occupied hy the formation ; 
not thinning out or disappearing. 

1833 Lyect Princ. Geol. II. 173 The individual strata are 
rarely persistent for a great distance. 1839 Murcnison 
Silur. Syst. t. xxix. 372 The bed ts persistent only for a few 
yards. 1865 Geixie Scen. & Geol. Scot. vi. 138 Even with 
such doubtful forins, the two main systems remain tolerably 
persistent. : 

Hence Persi'stently adv., in a persistent manner, 
with persistence or continuously repeated action. 

1859 Smites Se//Help 323 Gentleness in society. .pushes 
its way quietly and persistently. 1880 C. R MARKHAM 
Peruv, Bark ii\.276 A fair recompense has been persistently 
refused. — 

Persi'ster. vare. [f. PERSIST y.+-ER1.] One 


who persists. 

1748 RicHarDSoN Clarissa (1811) II, viii. 44 Each of them 
tends to the exclusion of that ungenerous persister’s visils. 

Persi'sting, v/. sé. [f. as prec. + -1nG1.] 
The action of the vh, PERSIST; persistence. 

@1694 Tu.LoTson Serm., Fohn iii. 19 Wks. 1717 II. 602 
Another usual concomitant of Infidelity, is ..pertinacious 
persisting in Error. 1800 Asiat. Ann. Reg., Misc. Tracts 
22/1 Convinced that his persisting was to little purpose. : 

Persi‘sting, f//.2. ff. as prec. + -ING?.] 
That persists, persistent ; spec. = PERSISTENT 3. 


PERSISTINGLY. 


1552 Hutoet, Persistyng, constans, manens, 1626 BACON 
Sylva § go2 It may make him..more confident and persisting 
then otherwise he would be. 1774 Curtis Flora Lond. i. 
(1777) 12 Pimpernel..Calyx persisting. 1899 Ad/butt's Syst. 
Aled. VIII. 484 Columns separated by the persisting colla- 
genous tissue, f 

Henee Persi'stingly adv., persistently. 

1854 Jart's Mag. XXI. 451 He..pursues persistingly an 
idea, 1885 L. Wincrietp Barbara Philpot II. iv.g2 That 
the interesting schemer should so persistingly cling to a 
Cause that was hopeless. 

Persi‘stive, a. [f. Persist v.+-1vE.] Char- 
actcrized by persisting, tending to persist. 

1606 SHaks. 77. & Cr. 1. iii. 21 The protractiue trials of 
great Ioue, To finde persistiue constancie in men. 1757 
Home Doug/as u, For chance and fate are words: Persistive 
wisdom is the fate of man. 1896 Q. Rev. Oct. 354 The King's 
plan was of no effect against his persistive constancy. 

Hence Persi‘stively adv., Persistiveness. 

1847 J. SHEPPARD Life ¥. Foster 11.500 These evils ought 
to be boldly and persistively exposed. 1864 A. LeicHton 
Myst. Leg. Edinburgh (1886) 238 Persistiveness draws, as it 
were, a power from the wearing out of resistiveness. 

Persiueir, obs. Sc. form of PERSEVERE. 

Persive, obs. form of PIERCIVvE. 

+ Perske, obs. Sc. form of (?) Parcu v. 

_ 1865 Kandolphes Phantasey 784 in Satir. Poems Reform. 

i, The hills of highest hight are sonest perskt with sone ; 

ue Silver streames with somers drowght are letten oft to 
one. 

Perske, obs. variant of PERSE a., bltie, bluish, 

Persley, -lie, -ly, persoley, -oly, obs. forms 
of PARSLEY. Persnepe, obs. f. Parsnip. 

Persolution (paisoli#-fan). Chem. [See Per- 
5.] A sclution of the highest strength. 

1854 J. ScoFFERN in Orr's Cire. Sc., Chem. 461 Solutions 
of tin may..come under the notice of the chemists as proto- 
solutions and persolutions, 

+Perso‘lve, v. Ods. fad. L. persolv-ére to 
Telease, discharge completely, f. Per- 2 + soluéve 
to loosen, to pay.]  /vans. To payin full; to fulfil 
or discharge completely. 

a 1548 Hatt Chron., Edw. IV 230b, .1.M. crounes, yerely 
to be persolued & paied within the toure of London. 1 
Bare A fol. 83 If all thynges muste be persolued, that hathe 
bene promysed in papisme. ; 

Person (p3:1sen, pd'rs’n), 56. Forms: a. 3-4 
persun, 3-6 persone, (4 persoyne), 4-5 per- 
soon(e, (5 persown), 5-6 persoun(e, personne, 
4- person. £8. 4 parsoun, 4-7 parson, 5-6 par- 
sone, 6 parsonne. [a. OF. persone (12the. in 
Littré), mod.F. personne, a personage, a person, a 
man or woman, = Pr., It. persova:—L. persona 
a mask used by a player, a character or personage 
acted (dramatis persona), one who plays or per- 
forms any part, a character, relation, or capacity 
in which one acts, a being having legal rights, 
a juridical person; in late use, a human being in 
general; also in Christian use (Tertullian ¢ 200) a 
‘person’ of the Trinity. Generally thought to be 
telated to L. personare to sound through; but 
the long 6 makes a difficulty. Thesense mask has 
not come down into Eng.; and the other senses 
did not arise here in logical order, the earliest 
being 1, 2, 4b, and 7. See also Parson, a 
differentiated form of the same word.] 

I. 1. A character sustained or assumed in a 
drama or the like, or in actual life; part played ; 
hence ftinction, office, capacity; guise, semblance ; 
one of the characters in a play or story. (Now 
chiefly of the dramatis personx or characters in 
a drama, and in phr. zz the person of = in the 
character of, as representing.) + 70 put on a 
person, to assume a character (cf, PERSONAGE 7 b). 

The strict dramatic use does not appear in Eng. so early 
as the transferred use : cf. quot. 1590. 

«1225 Aucr. R. 126 Pe pellican..is euer leane... Dauid 
efnede him perto in ancre persone, and ine ancre stefne. 
1377 Lanor. P. Pl. B. xviu. 333 In my paleys paradys in 
fe of an addre, Falseliche pow fettest bere pynge pat 

loued. 1538Cot. Pots in Strype Zed. Alem. 1. App. Ixxxiv. 
219 Never heard of the like in Christendom, against ony 
that bear that person, that I do at this time. 3559 W. 
CunninGHam Cosmogr, Glasse 11 WWhanas he speaketh vnder 
the parson of Phebus. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comtut. 107 
They susteyne the persones of intercessours. 1590 SHAKS. 
Mids. N. 11. i. 62 He comes to disfigure, or to present the 

erson of Moone-shine. 1600 — 4. Y. L. 1. i. 92 Well, in 

er person, I say I will not haue you. 1607 Lingua nu. iv, 
Hee’s bold to bring your person vpon the Stage. 1608 [see 
Personator). 1653 Jer. Taytor Sev. for Year. xxi. 278 
No man can long put ona person and act a part, but his 
evill manners will peep through the corners of the white robe. 
@1656 Hates Gold. Rem. (1688) 184 And put on a kind of 
surly and sullen Person, of Purpose to deter her. 1665 Ltovp 
State Worthies (1670) 14 Yo fit them by degrees for the 
person they are to sustain. 1712 Appison Sect. No. 542 
? 1 Had I always written in the person of the Spectator. 
1779-81 Jounson L. 2., Lyttelton Wks. 1V. 313 The names 
of his [Lyttelton’s] persons too often enable the reader to 
anticipate their conversation. 1803-6 Worpsw. /u¢172. 
Jmmort. vii, Filling..his ‘humorous stage’ With all the 
persons, down to palsied Age. . 

II. 2. An individual human being; a man, 
woman, or child. (In earliest use, The human 
being acting in somc capacity, personal agent or 
actor, pcrson concerned.) 
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a122§ Ancr. R, 316 Abuten sunne ligged six binges bet 
hit heliep. .person, stude, time, manere, tale, cause. Persone, 
pe bet dude peo sunne, oder mid hwain me dude hire. 13.. 
Cursor M. 26684 (Cott.) To tell be namo pat person es na 
man halden wit resun. 13.. Coer de L. 3317 Fyftene 
persons in Acres toun, He gaff hem clothis gret foyson. 
¢ 1340 Hampote Prose Tr. 11 The fifte comandement es pat 
thou slaa na inan.. And also here es forboden vn-ryghtwyse 
hurtynge of any persone. 1467 in 10th Kep. Hest. MSS. 
Comm: App. Vv. 304 That this acte be not prejudicial ne hurt 
to no parson nor parsones. 71507 Comunzunyc. (W. de W.) 
Aiij, In Noes tyme bycause of synne..Saue vilj. persones 
drowned were all. 1611 Biste Luke xv. 7 Ninety and nine 
iust persons, 1727 Fircpinc Love in Sev. Masques i. x, 
There is a certain person in the world, who in a certain 
person's eye, is a more agreeable person than any person, 
amongst all the persons, whom persons think agreeable 
persons. 1827 Jarman ¥. ¥. Lowedl’s Devises (ed. 3) II. 
337 The bequest did not spring from a parent or person 
standing in the place of a parent. 


b. Emphatically, as distinguished from a thing, 


or from the lower animals. (Cf. 3.) . 

1481 Caxton ALyrr. 1, xiv. 43 Her [nature's] werke is alway 
hool..be it in persones or in hestes, 1665 Boytr Occas. 
Ref. w. xi. (1848) 233 My Opinions, whether of Persons or 
things, I cannot in most cases command my self. 21713 
Sprat (J.), A zeal for persons is far more easy to be per- 
verted, than a zeal for things. 1766 Blackstone Cov. II. 
ii. 16 The objects of dominion or property are things, as 
contradistinguished from persons. 1893 Patmore Relig, 
Poet. 107 In every person who has a right to be called a 
person, as distinguished from an animal, there are two 
distinct consciences. 

ce. A man or woman of distinction or impor- 
tance; a personage. (Usually with qualifying 
word or words expressing this.) 

(Outside English this was an earlier sense than 2.) 

c1400 Hom. Rose 3202 On hir heed she hadde a crown, 
Hir semede wel an high persoun. 1579 Reg. Privy Council 
Scot, III. 205 Johnne Cheisholme, comptrollar and secund 
persoun of the artailyeirie. 1604 E. G[rimstone) D’Acosta's 
Hist. Indies v. viii. 348 lf it were a person of qualitie, they 
gave apparrell to all such ascame tothe interrement. a@ 1648 
Lo. Hersert Hen, V/11 (1649) 154 Charles Duke of 

3ourbon, whoin I find so considerable a Person at this time. 
1672 DrypeN Assignation 1. i, A man of my parts and 
talents, though he be but a valet de chambre, is a person. 
1769 Ropertson Chas. V, vi. Wks. 1813 VI.81 Immediately 
the chief persons in the state assembled. 1845 M. Pattison 
Ess. (1889) I. 22 The Bishop.. whose great popularity at 
Tours..made him a person of much consideration. 

d. Used contemptuously or slightingly of a man. 

1782 Muss Burney Cecilia vi. i, Do you suppose a young 
lady .. would want to take advantage of a person in trade? 
fbid. ii, Miss Beverley, if this person wishes for a longer 
conference with you, I am sorry you did not appoint a more 
seasonable hour for your interview. 

e. Joung person: a young man oryoung woman 
(L. juvenis) ; now esp. used of the latter, when 
the speaker does not desire to specify her position 
as ‘ girl’, ‘woman’, or ‘lady’. 

1535 CovERDALE Judith vii. 12 Then came the men and 
women, yonge personnes and children all vnto Osias. 1743 
J. Morris Serwz. vii. 181 Highly criminal in young persons. 
1759 Saran Fievpinc C'tess of Deliwyn M1. 217 This young 
Person had been left at her Parents’ Death. 1793 W. Roberts 
Looker-on No. 72 (1794) III. 125 There lived a young person 
at Loudun from whom he could not resolve to be separated. 
1801 Lusiguan 1. 21 Her daughter, a young person of 
seventeen. 1820 Scotr J/onast. xviii, There be some flashes 
of martial spirit about this young person [Halbert Glen- 
dinning). 1885 W. S. Gitsert A/zkado 1, They are not 
young ladies, they are young persons. 1893 Mrs. F. H. 
Burnert One / kuew best cf all xv, The Small Person 
blushed, because she was of the Small Persons who are 
given to superfluous blushing. 


3. In general philosophical sense: A self-con- 


scious or rational being. 

1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 436 All which words are nothing 
else but so many descriptions of a person, a person hearing, 
a person receiving, a person testifying. 1877 E. R. ConpreR 
Bas. Faith ii. (1884) 72 We can address God as a Person, 
and sustain. relations [with Him} such as are possible only 
between persons. 


IIE. 4. The living body of a human being; 
either (a) the actual body as distinct from clothing, 
etc., or from the mind or soul, or (@) the body 
with its clothing and adornment as presented to 
the sight of others; bodily frame or figure. Usually 


with of or possessive. 

¢1374 Cnaucer Treylus u. 652 (701) Troylus eeene She 
knew by sighte and ek by gentillesse. c1goo Destr. 7roy 
2139 To proffer our persons & our pure goodes, To venge of 
our velany and our vile harme. c1460 Forrescur Ads. & 
Lim. Mon. vi, (1885) 121 His highnes shall pan haue therfore 
a bouute his persone..lordes, knyghtes, and sqviers. 1526 
TinDAteE Cod. ii. 1 As many as have not sene my parson in 
the flesshe, 31606 SHaks. Ant. & Ci. u. ii. 202 For her owne 
Person, It beggerd all description. 1692 DaypvEn S¢. Eure. 
mont's Ess. 30 The Senate..sent to advise Pyrrhus to take 
care of his Person. 1732 Law Serious C. iv. (ed. 2) 61 It is 
very possible for a an that is proud of his estate..to dis. 
regard his dress and person. 1766 Gotpsm. Vic, IV. xxxi, 
It was her fortune, not her person, that induced me to wish 
for this match. 1876 Geo. Eviot Dan. Der. 1. ili, One of 
his advantages was a fine person. . 

b. (With qualifying adj.) A human (or quasi- 

human) being considered in reference to bodily 
figure or appearance; a man or woman of (such 
and such) a figure. ? Oés. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 14913 ‘Alas!’ he 
sayde, ‘so fair mankynde,..So fare persones, so bright of 
ble.” ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Sgz.'s 7. 17 A fair persone he was and 
fortunat. 1539 Biste (Great) Gex. xxxix. 6 And Josep[h)} 
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PERSON. 


was a goodly persone, & a well fauored. 1610 Suaks. Tewp. 
1. ii, 416. 1607 Mitton 7. LZ. 1. 110 Belial, in act more 
graceful and humane; A fairer person lost not Heav'n. 
1768 STERNE Sexut. Fourn. (1775) Il. 137 (4/ar7a), I asked 
her if she remembered a pale thin person of a man. 1997- 
1805 S. & Hr. Lee Canter. T. V. 27 ‘What person of a 
man?’ § Very handsome, if he was not so pale.’ 

5. The actual sclf or being of a man or woman; 
individual personality. With of or possessive: /zs 
(own) person =himself; your person = yourself, you 
personally. + Formerly often used by way of 
respect: e.g. the king's person for ‘ the king’. 

1362 Lanci. P. P/. A. 11. 172 Pou knowest Concience, I 
com not to chyde, Ne to depraue pi persone with a proud 
herte. ¢1386 Cuaucer Wife's T. 305 Ffor gentillesse nys 
but renomee Of thyne auncestres,.. Which is a strange thyng 
to thy persone. 1470-85 Matory Arthur 1. xxi. 67 Ye are 
the falsest lady of the world and the most traitresse vnto 
the kynges person. 1523 Cromwett in Merriman Life 4 
Lett. (1902) 1.37, Iam so extremely desyrows that the noble 
parson yf [sc: 2of] my saide Prynce showlde tarry withyn 
Hys Realme. 1605 Bacon Adz, Learn, 1. vii. § 5 Traian..was 
for his person not learned. 1643 in Neal //zs¢. Puri. (1736) 
II. 35 The charge. .shall..be either given to their persons, 
or left at their houses. a@1715 Burnet Own Time 1. 368 
His circumstances may deserve that his character should 
be given, though his person did not. 31824 Scott Kea- 
gauntict ch. xxii, Let me first..see your Majesty's sacred 
person, in such safety as can now be provided for it. 1853 
Maurice Proph. & Kings ix. 148 Asserting the dignity of 
his own person, or at all events of his own office. 1876 
Moztey Univ, Serm. iii, (ed. 2) 54 We observe .. to begin 
with, that our bodies are not we,—not our proper persons. 

Jig. 165% Hosses Leviath. 1. xv. 75 Robbery and Violence, 
are Injuries to the Person of the Common-wealth. 4 

+b. Expressing bodily presence or action; 
presence or action ‘in person’, Ods. exc. as in 11. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxliii. (1482) 289 Whan they 
were y wedded..the kyng his owne persone brought and 
Jadde this worthy lady to the bisshops place of wynchestre. 
1sog Hawes Past. Pleas. »xx. (Percy Soc.) 146 Up than 
I went where as her person stode. 1557 Order of Hospitalls 
Divb, The President. .without his persoun, shall no waightie 
matters be determined or agreed on. 1585 T. WASHINGTON 
tr. Nicholay's Voy. 1. x. 86 [They] do wrastle before his 
person two and two. 1605 Suaks. Afacd. 11 iv. 128 How 
say'st thou that Macduff denies his person At our great 
bidding? [1732 Leptaro Sethos II. 1x. 309, I hope to be 
of service..with my troops and person.] 


IV. 6. Law. A human being (xatural person) 
or body corporate orcorporation (artificial persoz), 
having rights and duties recognized by the law. 

1444 Rolls of Parlt.V.75/1 And bey {the Master & Brethren 
of the Hospital) by that same name mowe be persones able 
to purchase Londez and ‘Tenementz of all manere persones. 
1475 /did. V1. 150/1 Any persone Temporell, corporat or not 
corporat. 31704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. I. s.v., A Writ that 
lies for Prebendaries, or other Spiritual Persons. 1765 
Brackstone Coaum. 1. 1.123 Natural persons are such as the 
God of nature formed us; artificial are such as are created 
and devised by human laws for the purposes of society and 
government ; which are called corporations or bodies politic. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. JVat. (1834) II. 188 A crowd is no dis- 
tinct existence,..but if the same people be erected into a 
corporation, there is a new existence superadded; and they 
become a person in law capable to sue and be sued [etc.]. 
1833 Act 3 § 4 Will, [V,c. 74 §1 The word ‘ Person’ shall 
extend to a Body Politic, Corporate, or Collegiate, as well 
as an Individual. 


V.17. Theol. a. Applied to the three distinctions, 
or modes of the divine being, in the Godhead 
(Father, Son, and Holy Spirit) which together 
constitute the Trinity. (Cf. Essence sd. 4b, 


Hyrostasis 5, SUBSTANCE.) 

€1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 55 For Shre persones and on reed, On 
mi3t and on godfulhed. ¢1315 SHOREHAM Vii. 143 Wat may 
be holy gost nou be? Persone prydde in trynyte. 1340 
Hampote Pr. Consc. 14 The sam God..That woned ever in 
his godhede, And in thre persons and anhede. a 1425 Cursor 
47. 288 (Trin.) perfore he is be trinite Pat is o god and 

ersones bre. 1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 145/1 If y* one 
Peisges in all the thre parsones of the trinite, y* father y° 
sone & the holy gost. 1663-70 Soutn Ses, (1727) IV. vii. 
284 A Plurality of Persons, or Personal Subsistences in the 
Divine Nature, isa great Mystery, andsoto be acknowledged 
by all who really are, and profess themselves Christians. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. Wat, (1834) I. 188 The divine persons 
differ in another manner than human persons. 1833 J. H 
Newman Arians 11. ii. (1876) 155 The mysteriousness of the 
tioctrine evidently lies in our inability to conceive a sense ot 
the word Zerson, such, as to be more than a mere character, 
yet less than an individual intelligent being. | /éfd. v. 
1. 365 The word Person which we venture to use in speak- 
ing of those three distinct and real modes in which ‘it has 
pleased Almighty God to reveal to us His being. 

+b. Substance: = Hypostasis 3. Obs. rare—!, 

1548 Gest Pr. A/asse in H. G. Dugdale Life (1840) App. 1. 
87 Semblable though the sayd body [of Christ) be presented 
in the bred, howbeit it is not become one person therwith. 

c. The personality of Christ, esp. asuniting thet wo 

natures, divine and human; = HyPosTaSIs § (@). 

1562 Articles of Religion ii, Two whole and perfect Natures 
.. were joined together in one Person. 1855 Lyncu Lef?zé. to 
Scattered ii. 34 Christianity shows itself in immense breadths 
of time and life,;which imply Profundity in the Person of Christ. 


VI. 8. Gram. Each of the three classes of 
personal pronouns, and corresponding distinctions 
in verbs, denoting or indicating respectively the 
person speaking (first person), the person spoken 
to (second ferson), and the person or thing spoken 
of (third person); each of the different forms or 
inflexions expressing these distinctions. 

{Gr. tpdowroy in Dionysigss Thrax; L. fersdna in Varro.) 


PERSON. 


15z0 Wuttinton Vudg. (1527) 8b, Y* verbe shal be y* fyrst 
persone. 1530 Pascr. Introd. 27 This tong hath thre par- 
sones in bothe the nombres of theyr verbes. /érd., Euery 
substantyue is onely of the thyrde parson. 1672 Perry 
Pol. Anat. (1691) 97 The Quakers .. speak to one another 
in the second Person and singular Number. 1764 W. 
Primatr Accentus Redrvivt 111 The Dorians penacuted 
verbs ending ov,..that is, provided they were third persons 
lural. 1845 Stoppart in Eacycl. A/etrop. (1847) 1. 62/1 
fa many Languages the person is necessarily expressed by 
a pronoun, This is universally the case in the Chinese,.. 
the verb being alike in all the persons. fod. The narrative 
is written in the third person, 
VII. 9. Zool. Each individual of a compound 
or ‘colonial’ organism, having a more or less 
independent life, and often specialized tn form or 


function; a zooid. 

1878 Bett Gegendaur’s Comp. Anat. 117 In the Pennatu- 
lidz..some, and at times many, persons in a colony are less 
well-developed. /éid 123 When the persons of a colony 
are dimorphic, those which are the more developed are at 
the same time those which are functionally sexual. 

VIII. Phrases and Comb. 

10. /n one’s (own) person, formerly also ¢72 (one’s) 
proper person (= L. in proprid persond): +a. 
= in person (see 11). Ods. b. In one’s own char- 
acter (not as representing another): see sense 1. 

a. (1292 Britton 1. i §1 Pur ceo ge nous ne suffisums mie 
en nostre propre persone a oyer et terminer totes Jes quereles 
del poeple. é7ans. Inasmuch as we are not sufficient in our 
proper person to hear and determine all the complaints of 
our said people.] 1340 HampoLe Pr. Consc. 4958 For to 
sytte in dome in proper parsoun. ¢1380 Wycuir Sed. Wks. 
ITI. 443 Aftur pat a man deserves in his owne persoyne schal 
he be rewardid. 1390 Gower Conf. I 5 The which noman 
in his persone Mai knowe. 1472-3 Rolls of Parlt. V\. 52/1 
That the said John Myrfeld, Richard Ledys, and either of 
theym, in their propre persone and persones appere. 1526 
Pilger. Perf, (1531) 13 He wolde be in his owne persone, 
the example of our hole iourney. 1560 Dacs tr. Sletdanc's 
Commi. 375 They haue ofte intreated you, sometime by their 
Ambassadours, and somtime in their own persons. 

b. 1692 Wasmincton tr. Milton's Def. Pop. M.’s Wks. 1738 
I. 503 Not such as the Poet would speak, if he were 10 
speak in his own person. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 
266 The poet is speaking in his own person. [See sense .] 

ll. /2 person: with or by one’s own action or 
bodily presence ; personally ; oneself. 

1568 GraFton Chron. 11. 631 King Iames..then beyng 
there in person. 1597 SHaks. 2 /fen. /V, 11. i. 127 (Quarto), 
You haue .. made her serue your vses both in pwrse and in 
person. 1671 Mitton Sauson 851 Princes of my countrey 
came in person, Solicited, commanded, threatn’d, urg‘d. 
1748 Auson’s Voy. 11. vi. 205 To return him thauks in person. 
1982 Priesttey Corrupt, Chr. 11. x. 260 Charlemaigne ex- 
cused the bishops from serving in person. 1868 FREEMAN 
dVorm. Cong. 11. ix. 310 Others crossed the sea in person. 

12. In the person of (in his or her person). 

a. In the character of, as the representative 
of, as personally representing. See sense 1. 

b. Embodicd or invested in; impersonated in; 
(as) personally represented by. 

1582-3 Reg. Privy Council Scot. U1. 541 A power strange 
and unsufferabill to be in the persoun of ony inferior subject. 
1678 Dryven All for Love Pret, Persecuting Horace and 
Virgil in the persons of their successours. 1809 KENDALL 


raz. 1. vii. 60 The company still subsists in the person of | 


the state. 1859 Tennyson Lyd 216, 1 will avenge this 
insult, noble Queen, Done in your maiden’s person to yourself. 

13. To accept (+ take), respect (+ behold, + look 
on) persons, or the person of any one: to look 
upon with favour, to favour, to show partiality, 
esp. on personal or tmproper grounds. (Scriplurad.) 

Person here represents L. personam of the Vulgate (which 
however has in some places /acéem), the Gr. being spogwrov 
‘face, countenance, person’, usuallyin the comb. mpoowroAy- 
mew ‘to accept the face of', rendering Heb, ONE NW) nasa’ 
/antm ‘to jift up or accept the face’ (prob. orig. to lift up 
the face of one prostrated in humility or supplication). 

@1300 Cursor AI. 19944 (Cott.), I se he [Petre] said.. Pat 
godd, pat mad for us ranscun, Bihaldes noght mans persun. 
1382 Wycuir Luke xx. 21 Thou takist not persoone of man, 
but thou techist in treuth the wey of God. — Aovu. ii. 11 
For accepciouns of persoones [g/oss, that is, to putte oon 
bifore another withoute desert] is not anentis God. 1535 
CoverDate 1 Sau. xxv. 35 Behold I haue herkened vnto 
thy voyce, and accepted thy personne [Vulg. hoxoravt 
Jacient tuain). — Ps. \xxxi. 2 How longe wil ye geue 
wronge iudgment & accepte the persounes of the vngodly ? 
1539 Bince (Great) Acfs x. 34 There is no respecte of par- 
sones wyth God (Vulg. Non est personarum acceptor Deus; 
1382 Wyc itr not acceptour of persoones; Aen. not an ac- 
cepter..; 1526 Tinpate God is not parciall; 1611 God is no 
respecter of persones]. [See also Accept v. 2, ACCEPTER, 
ACCEPTION 2, Resrect sé. and v., Respecter.] 

14. Comd. 

3647 Futter Good Th. in Worse T. (1841) 132 When we 
are time-bound, place-bound, or person-bound. 1873 Miss 
M. Butnp tr. Strauss’ Old Faith & New xiii. 169 The 
impersonal but person-shaping All 

+ Pe-rson,v. Ods. rare. [f. prec.: cf. late L. 
personare to represent.] = PERSONATE v. 5. 

1643 Mitton Divorce 11. xiv, Or let us person him like some 
wretched itinerary Judge. 

Person, obs. form of Parson. 

| Persona (paisdu-nd). The Latin word for 
PERSON, q. v., used in certain phrases : 

1. Persona grata [late L.], an acceptable person 

’ P Pp 
or personage ; originally applied to a diplomatic 
representattve who is personally acccptable to the 
personage to whom he is accredited. 

2. In propria persona: see In Lat. prep. 
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Personable (pdusanib'l), a. [f. Person sé, 
+-ABLE: cf. 16th. F. personnadle.) 

1. Having a well-formed person or body ; well- 
made, handsome; good-looking, comely, present- 


able. (Now chiefly in literary use.) 

1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 1552 His bodie so personable 
and plesaunt, So feir and so wel y-wroght. 1540-r Etyor 
{mage Gov. 102 One woman,.hath manie children, of theym 
some be fayre and personable, some ill fauoured and croked, 
1622 S. Warp Life of Faith in Death (1627) 69 ‘Vhe most 
personable Creature that euer the Sunnesaw. 1723 Swirt 
Cook Maids Lett. Wks. 1755 III. u. 205 My master is a 
personable man, and not a spindle-shank’d hoddy-doddy. 
1815 Sporting Vag. XLV. 79 She was..too personable and 
attractive a nymph to be without a swain. 1890 Besant 
Armorel of Lyonesse 1. vi, Certainly, he was a personable 
young man. 

+2. Law. Having the status of a legal person 
(PERSON 6), and as such competent to maintain 
a plea in court, or to take anything granted or 
given. Ods. 

1544 tr. Littleton’s Tenures 68 Whan he is made abbot he 
is as a man personable (LirtLEton edd. 1481-1530 vn home 
ou person; eéd. 1557 parsonable] in the Jawe, alonly to 
purchase and to haue landes and tenementes .. to the vse 
of his house, & nat to his owne proper vse. 1607 CowELL 
interpr.s.v., The tenent pleaded that the wife was an alien 
borne in Portingall. .. The plaintife saith: shee was made 
personable by Parlament, that is, as the Ciuilians would 
speake it, Aabere personam standt tn indicio. Personable 
is also as much, as to be of capacitie to take any thing 
graunted or giuen. /éid,s.v. Personal, The demaundant 
was judged personable to maintaine this action. 1660 
SHERINGHAM King’s Supremt. vii (1682) 68 All agreed that 
the King was Personable, and discharged from all attainder 
in the very act that he took the Kingdom upon him. 

+3. =PeErRsonaL. Oés. 

1632 Virginia Stat. (1823) 1. 172 Exempted from theire 
personable service in the warrs. 

Hence Pe'rsonableness, personal handsomeness. 

1604 T. Wricut Passions v. iv. 223 An apt figure, and 
personablenes of body. 1654 R. Coprincron tr. /ustine 1. 
21 Darius besides his personableness and his vertue, was of 
neer relation in blood to the ancient Kings. cx815 Jane 
AustEN Persuas. iii, | know no other set of men but what 
Jose something of their personableness when they cease to 
be quite young. 

+ Personably, adv. Obs. [f. prec. +-Ly2.] 

1. Like a personage of importance; in grand 
style. 

1481 Caxton Reynard xix. (Arb.) 47 Yf ye had seen rey- 
nart how personably he wente wyth hys male and palster on 
his sholder [Dz. hoe persoenliken hi doe gbinc]. 

2. = Personauty, (Cf. OF. personablement = 


personnellement.) 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 371b/1 He myght not hym self 
entende personably vnto hysthynges. 1538 Fitzuers. Fust. 
Peas 125 Upon payn of forty pounds personably to appere 
before the kinge. 

Personage (ps sanedz). [a. OF. personage, 
-ounage (13th c. tn Godef.), mod.F. personnage = 
Pr. fersonatge, It. personaggro, med.L. fersdnalt- 
cum (1057 1n Du Cange), -dezum, deriv. of per- 
sdna PERSON: see -AGE.]} 

+1. A representation or figure of a person; an 
image or effigy; a statue or portrait. Ods. 

1483 in Lett, Rich. [/] & Hen. V// (Rolls) 1. 6 There was 
a personage like to the symilitude of the king in habet 
royall crowned with the crown oon his hede. 1588 Parke 
tr. AMfendoza’s Hist. China 186 The gate was wrought of 
masons warke of stone..full of figures or personages. 1601 
Howtanp Pliny vit xxxviii, Alexander streightly forbad.. 
That no man should draw his pourtrait in colours but 
Apelles the painter: that none should engraue his personage 
but Pyrgoteles the grauer. 1604 E. G[rimsTonE] D' Acosta's 
flist, Indies Vv. xxix. 420 Upon this litter they set the 
personage of the idoll, appoynted for the feast. 1607-12 
Bacon £ss., Beauty (Arb.) 210 Apelles, or Albert Durere,.. 
Whereof the one would make a Parsonage by Geomnetricall 
proporcions, the other, by takeing the best partes out of 
divers faces to make one excellent. . 

+2. The body of a person ; chtefly with reference 
to appearance, stature, etc.; bodily frame, figure ; 
personal appearance: = Person sd. 4. (In quot. 
1785 humorously for the ‘person’ or ‘ body’.) Oés. 

1461 Rolls of Parlt. V. 463/1 The beaute of personage that 
it hath pleased Almyghty God tosend You. ¢1559 R. Hate 
Life Fisher in Fisher's Wks. (E.E.T.S.) ID. p. Ixiij, 
Doctor Ridley (who was a man of verie little and small 
personage). 1606 Brysketr Cr. Life 32 Well borne, 
veituous, chaste, of tall and comely personage, and well 
spoken. 1680 Morven Geog. Rect. (1685) 344 The Armenians 
are..of comely Personage. 170: C. WoLLey Jrul. New 
Vork (1860) 57 Of a Gentile Personage, and a very agree- 
able behaviour in conversation. 1785 Cowrer Le?. to Lady 
Hesketh 20-24 Dec., Half a dozen flannel waistcoats..to 
be worn..next my personage. 

Jig. 1593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. Wks. (Grosart) II. 
103 His stile addeth fauour. and grace to beauty; and ina 
goodly Boddy representeth a puissant Soule. How few 
verses carry such a personage of state? 

+b. A person of (such and such a) figure or 
appearance: = Person sb. 4b. Obs. ‘ 

1568 Grafton Chron. I]. 594 Hee being a tall and hardie 
personage. 1653 Hotcrort Procopius, Goth. Wars 1. 75 
He was a beautifull personage, tall, and of the goodliest 
countenance that could be seen. 1706 PHiLtips, Personage, 
the same with Person; as She was a comely Personage. 
1807 Worosw. 17/:. Doe wi. 145 The monumental pomp of 
“5g Was with this goodly Personage. : ; 

. A person (man or woman) of high rank, dis- 


tinction, consideration, or importance; a person 


| 


PERSONAGE. 


of note. (Originally always with gvea¢ or the like 
qualification, which in the 19th c. began to be 
tmplied tn calling any one ‘a personage ’,) 

1503-4 Act ig Hen. V//, c. 25 Preamble, Honorable per- 
sonages tohave joint.. power with the seid persones rehersed. 
1532 51k J. Russete in Ellis Ortg. Lett. Ser. u. 1. 301 As 
for the greate personages that be taken. .none of them shalbe 
as yet put to no raunsome. 1654 Eart Monn. tr. Benti- 
voglio's Warrs Flanders 42 The Councel of Spain was then 
full of many eminent personages. 1683 A77zt. Spec. 268 Her 
Majesty, is a Personage endowed with rare Perfections both 
of Mindand Body. 1812 Lp. Mitton Sp. Ho. Cow. 1 Dec., 
The Great Personage at the Head ofthe Government. 1845 
D'Israeu Sy4i/ vii, Sir John Warren bought another estate, 
and picked up another borough. He was fast becoming a 

ersonage. 1893 F. F. Moore / Forbid Banas (1899) 120 

dy Ashenthorpe wasa Personage. That sne had become 
a Personage, proved that she possessed a large amount of 
tact. 

b. In weakened or generalized sense: A person; 
aman or woman (whose status the speaker does 
not know, or does not desire to specify). 

Sometimes applied ironically or laughingly to a self- 
important person, who considers himself ‘a personage’; also 
with mixture of other senses. 

a1sss Braprorp Let. to Lady Vane in Foxe A. § Al. 
(1583) 1648 Many whiche were in comparison of Peter, but 
rascall personages. 1668 Liovp (¢i¢/c) Memoires of the Lives 
-.of those Personages who Suffered for the Protestant 
Religion. 1766 Gotpsm. Vic. W. xxx, The personage 
whom we had long entertained as a harmless amusing com- 
panion. 1786 Mrs. A.M. Bennett Juvenile /ndiscr. 11.56 
The Seraphic Miss Franklin, was, in his present opinion, a 
very disgusting personage. 1818 R. SHarp Lett. § Ess. 
(1834) 54 Your shrewd, sly, evil-speaking fellow is generally 
a shallow personage. 1879 Geo. Evior 7heo. Such ii. 28 
No impassioned personage wishes he had been born in the 
age of Pitt. 1890 ‘R. BotpreEwoop’ Col. Xeformer (1891) 
215 That ready-witted and helpful personage. 

+4. The quality of being a person or persons ; 
personality. Oés. rare. 

1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 198b, For here is no 
consubstancialite nor personage, whiche is in y* deite. 

+5. Personal identity, personality, indivtdual self. 
Our personages, ourselves. Obs. 

1531 Eryor Gov, ui. xxv, Any thinge wherby our wittes 
may be amended and our personages be more apte to serue 
our publike weale. 1650 Butwer Anthropomet. 179 Acts 
of his personage and not of ours. ; . 

+6. Thc sort of person any one ts, or is repre- 
sented to be, in respect of character, rank, etc. Ods. 

1534 WHITINTON Tudlyes Offices 1. (1540) 43 Poetes iudge 
comly what soeu[e]r hecometha man by his personage. 1560 
Cote Lett. to Jewell ii, The greater personage you beare, 
the Jesse cause haue ye to be put to answer. 1576 FLEMING 
Panopl. Epist. 242 Instruments wherew! he obteined esti- 
mation, and wonne worship conuenient for his proper 
personage. 1598 Barret 7heor. Warres ww. iv. 115 Many 
good parts ought to be in the parsonage of a Sergeant 
Maior. 

7. One of the persons or charactcrs of a drama 
(dramatis persone), or of a dramatic poem, story, 
etc.; also one of the actors on the stage of history. 

1573 in Cunningham Ace. Revels Crt. (Shaks. Soc. 1842) 
32, Patternes for personages of Men & Women in strange 
attyer. 1579 E. K. in Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Ep. to Harvey § 1 
His [Spenser’s] dewe obseruing of Decorum everye where, 
in personages, in seasons, in matter, in speach. 1594 in 
Ellis Ovig. Lett. Ser. 1. II. 33 There being in that Tragcedie 
sondry personages of greatest astate, to be represented in 
auncient princely attire. 1751 Jounson Rawbler No. 156 
p 6 Only three speaking personages should appear at once 
upon the stage. 1828 D'Israeu Chas. /, I. Pref. 7 The 
motives of the personages are sometimes as apparent as their 
actions. 1862 TroLtore Orley F. xix, 1 intend that Made. 
line Staveley shall. .be the most interesting personage in this 
story. : 

b. Hence, thc tmpersonation or acting of such 
a character, the part (acted); in the phrases, ¢o 
lake upon oneself, pul on, play, assume the per- 
sonage of; also fig. and ¢ransf., in lo represent the 
personage of. 

1ssg Alirr. Mag. (1563) Bij, 1 will take upon me the 
personage of the last,..full of woundes, miserably mangled, 
witha pale countenaunce, and grisly looke. 1582 MuLcasTEs: 
1st Pt. Elen. Pref., Her Majestie representeth the personage 
of the hole land. 1632 J. Hayvwarptr. Bioudt's Eromena 
37 You have hitherto represented the personage of one, 
whom you are not. 1641 Lo. J. Dicay Sp. in Ho. Com. 
21 Apr. 3 Judges wee are now, and must put on another 
personage. 1651 tr. De-las-Coveras' Don Fenise 78 Every 
one of us played so well his personage inthis Comedy. 1685 
Corton tr. Montaigne t. xix.(1877) 1. 75Whatsoever personage 
a man takes upon himself to perform, he ever mixes his own 
part with it. 1g01 /’a// Madi G. 27 Feb. 6/r It is common 
for tragedians to shut themselves up in their dressing-rooms 
between the acts of a play, and to reassume their personage 
immediately on being called. ; 

+c. Assumed or pretended character; acting ; 


semblance. Obs. 

1572 tr. Buchanan's Detect. QO. Mary M iv, At Setons sche 
threw away all hir disguisit personage of mourning. 

8. Phrascs. + /2 one’s own personage, in person 
(PERSON 10), personally (0ds.). Jn the personage of, 
+a. in the character of, as representing (06s.) ; 
b. as represented by; personified in; = 27 ¢he 
person of (PERSON 124, b). 

1534 Cranmer Afisc. Writ. (Parker Soc.) II. 291 In case 
I had so spoken the same unto you in my own personage. 
[bid. 294 To examine in your own personage the said mis- 
doers. 1553 KenNnepy Compend. Tract. in | odrow Soc. 
Misc. (1844) 153 Spekying unto his mua in the person- 
age of the rest of the ministeris of the Kirk of God. 1888 
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PERSONAL. 


J. Payn Prince of Blood 1. i. 30 ‘ Circumstances over which 
sbe had no control ’, in the personage of her brother Ernest, 
were impelling her. 

Personage, obs. form of PARSONAGE. 

Personal (p31sen4l), 2. (sb.) Also 4-5 -el, 
etc., 6 parsonal(1. [a. Ol. personal (12th c. in 
WJatz.-Darm.), -e/ (mod.F, -oxze/), ad. L. per 
sonal-tis of or pertaining to a person (in Law or 
Gram.), f. fevsona PERSON: sce -AL.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, concerning, or affecting the 
individual person or self (as opposed, variously, to 
other persons, the general community, etc., or to 
one’s office, rank, or other attributes) ; individual; 
private; one’s own. Rarely in reference to an 


animal (quot. 1796). 

Personal Equation, Zersonal Ipentity : see these words. 

1387 Trevisa Agden (Rolls) II]. 115 Seruius ‘Tullius... 
onlenaed first personal tribute (L. cexzsus2] to be Romayns. 
1565 CALFHILL Axsw. Treat. Cross vi. 135 Examples be 
daungerous to be followed..bycause tbey be sometime but 
personall. r60z SHaks. Fz7. C.11. 1,11, I know no personall 
cause, to spurne at him, But for the generall. 1683 Cod. 
Rec. Penusylv, 1. 236 Know no reason wby they might not 
give their personal bills to such as would take them as 
money to pass. 1796 Hunter tr. S¢.-Pierre's Stud. Nat, 
(1799) I. 79 Even the instincts of animals appear to be less 
adapted to their own personal utility, than to that of Man. 
1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) Ii], 182 Although dignities are 
now become little more than personal honours; yet they 
are still classed under the head of real property. 1845 M. 
Patmison £ss. (1889) I. 18 It required all the personal 
influence of the king to check the turbulence of his irritated 
followers. 

b. Const. Zo (cf. proper to, peculiar to). 
a1768 Erskine Just. Lai Scot. 1. iv. § 12.58 The juris. 
diction annexed to the principality is not heritable, but 
personal to the King’s eldest son. 1844 Lincarp Axg/o- 
Sax. Ch. (1858) I. i, 61 The authority ..was personal to 
Augustine, and not intended to descend from hi: to his 
successors. 18745. Witperrorce £ss. I. 376 This is personal 

to himself. 

2. Done, made, performed, held, etc. in person; 
involving the actual or immediate presence or 
action of the individual person himself (as opposed 
to a substitute, deputy, messenger, etc.). Of a 
reciprocal action or relation, Carried on or sub- 
sisting between individual persons directly. 

¢1388 in MWyclif’s Sel. Wks. 111. 493 Pai sayne, pat no 
persone ne vicare ne prelate is excusud fro personele resi- 
dense to be made in ber beneficys. 1494 Fasyan Chron. 11. 
an. 1407 (IR.) With great dyffyculte he pacyfyed them agayn 
..and brought them to personall communycacion. 1588 
Suaks. LZ. L. LZ. u. i. 32 Tell him, the daugbter of the 
King of France..Importunes personall conference with his 
grace. 16308. Johnson's Kingd & Commw., 387 The one 
was their personall presence and travelling tothe wars. 1733 
C. Coote 13 Dec. in Swift's Lett, (1768) IV. 59 Your allowing 
me to some degree of personal acquaintance with you. 
1844 Tuirtwatt Greece Ixiv. VIII. 263 The wealthier 
citizens..bound by law to personal service in the cavalry. 
1880 L. Steruen Pofciv. 85 Pope..did not enjoy the honour 
of any personal interview with royalty. 

+b. Present or engaged in person, Ods. 

1596 Suaks. 1 Hen. /V, iv, iii. 88 When hee was personall 
in the Irish Warre, 1600 E. Brount tr. Conestaggio 152 
Kings ought to be personall in their enterprises. 1617 
Moryson /¢#x. 1.211 None but we that are personall actors 
therein, .can thorowly apprehend [etc.]. 

3. Of or pertaining to one’s person, body, or 
figure; bodily: a. as an action or quality. + er- 
sonal oath (qnot. 1577-87): = bodily or corporal 
oath (see CORPORAL @. 5 a). 

a 1400-50 Alexander 5142 A purtrayour..scho prays with 
pam to pas, And his personele proporcions in perchemen hire 
bring. 1577-87 Houinsuep Chron. III. 1 He tooke his per- 
sonall oth before the altar of S. Peter at Westmister, to 
defend the bolie church, and rulers of the same. 1597 
Snaks. 2 Hex. /V, 1. iv. 8 Our Nauie is addressed, our 
Power collected. .. Onely wee want a little personall Strength. 
1620 Bratuwait Five Senses in Archaica 11. 82 Itis..a 
personal comeliness, adds honour to our clothing. 1716 
Appison Freeholder No. 21 ® 3 A Princess whose Personal 
Charms..were now become the least part of her Character. 
1865 Luspock Prch. Ties 21 The personal ornaments of 
the Bronze age consist principally of bracelets,..pins,..and 
rings. 

b. as something affecting or having reference to 
one’s person or body. 

rsgx Horsey Zvav. (Hakl. Soc.) 165 The Russ Emperor 
flies with his .. personall guard of 20 thowsand gonnors, 
towards a stronge monesterie. 1765 Blackstone Comm. I. i. 
141 Three great and primary rights, of personal security, 
personal liberty, and private property. 1782 Miss Burney 
Cecilia vi. iv, Turning their attention to her personal 
safety. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 228 Designed. .for the 
purpose of personal defence. 1824 Scott Redgauntlet ch. 
xvi, He shall have no personal ill-usage, 186x Mite U¢i/¢t, 
(1862) 65 It is. considered unjust to deprive any one of his 
personal liberty. 

4. Having an individual person as object; relating 
to a person in his individual capacity; directed to, 
aimcd at, or referring to some particular person 
or to oneself personally, spec. in a disparaging or 
offensive sense or manner, 

1614 T. Lorkin Let, in Crt. & Times Fas. I (1848) 1. 346 
If they had..not proceeded to personal invectives, and 
mutinous and seditious speeches against his majesty,.. his 
favourites, and .. the Scots in general. a@17z9 J. Rocrrs 
(J.), Publick reproofs of sin are general..; but in private 
conversations the application may be more personal. 1801 
Med. Frni. V. 264 A dispute, which, by the conduct of my 
opponent,has degenerated into personal abuse. 1844 DickeNs 
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Mart, Chuz. xi, He asked him distinctly,..as a personal 
favour too,..not to play. 1863 H. Cox /nsttt, 1. iv. 19 
Private Acts of Parliament are divided into those which are 
fersonal and those which are docad, 1888 J. Incuis Zent 
Life in Tigerland 236, 1 seemed to take it as a personal 
insult that anybody..amid all the depressing surroundings, 
should dare to be cheerful. _ 
b. Const. ¢o (cf. relative to, etc.), 

¢1680 Hickerincity //ist. Whiggisin 1. Wks. 1716 1. 56 
The Earl of Arundel was restrained for a Misdemeanour, 
which was Personal to his Majesty. 1814 Scotr Waz. xliii, 
He [the Prince] had a different and good natured motive, 
personal to our hero, for prolonging the conference, 

ec. Having oneself as object; directed to oneself. 

1778 Miss Burney Zveliva xxx, They have every one of 
them so copious a share of their own personal esteem, 1830 
D'Israeu Chas. /, III. iv. 60 The strong personal vanity of 
the man. 

d. ¢vansf. Making a personal remark, reflection, 
or attack; addicted to such remarks, etc. 

1607 B. Jonson Volpone Ded., Where have I been par- 
ticular? where personal? except to a mimic, cheater [etc.]. 
1855 Tennyson Maud 1. x. 1i, And therefore splenetic, 
peisonal, base, A wounded thing with arancorous cry. 1882 
Presopy Lng. Journalism xxiii. 187 Punch ..is racy, frank, 
and personal to a degree that often perplexes foreigners. 

5. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of a person 
or self-conscious being, as opposed to a thing or 
abstraction. 

1651 Honses Leviath. i. xxxiti. 206 If the Church be 
not one person, then it hath noauthority at all,..nor has any 
will, reason nor voice? for all these qualities are personal. 
1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 435 Grief 1s certainly a personal 
affection, of which a quality is not capable. 1835 Ure 
Philos. Manuf. 5 At least double the amount of personal 
industry is engaged in the arts, manufactures, and trade, to 
what is engaged in agriculture. 1877 E. R. Conper Sas. 
Faith i, 26 ‘This unity is not..possessed of what we call 
personality ; incapable therefore of sustaining any personal 
relation to man, . 

b. Having the nature of a person; that is a 
person, not a thing or abstraction. 

@ 1860 J. A. ALEXANDER Gosp. Fesns Christ xxxvi. (1861) 
533 It is not before a mere abstraction that man trembles, 
but before aster avenger. 1860 Pusey Afin. Proph., 
Amos v.21 Worshipping ‘nature’, not a holy, Personal, God. 
1880 Haucuton Phys. Geog. i. 1 Imagining .. a personal 
creator of themselves and of the universe. 

6. Law. Opposed to rvea/t +a. originally, in 
personal action (or plea), an action wherein the 
claim was not the restitution of a specific thing 
(since the thing might be destroyed, concealed, or 
transported beyond the reach of the law) but the 
recovery from the fersow concerned of compensa- 
tion, i.e. of damages; distinguished from a real 
action, which claimed the restitution of the thing 
itself (being something indestructible and irre- 
movable), and from a méxed action in which both 
restitution and damages were demanded. (This 
distinction is Oés., real actions having fallen out 
of use early in 17th c., and been formally abolished 
in 1833. See Sweet Dic’. Eng. Law 24.) Hence 
b. personal property (estate, etc.), things recover- 
able in the personalty or by a personal action, i. e. 
chattels and chattel interests in land, etc., as op- 
posed to real property (estate, etc.), i.e. things 
recoverable in the realty, or by a real action; viz. 
land (in the legal sense: see LAND 4c), and rights 
attached to the possession of land. Personal 
property therefore includes generally all property 
except land and those interests in land which pass 
on the owner's death to his heir; corresponding in 
general (though not entirely) to the sovables of 
Scotch, Continental, and Anglo-Indian law. 

Personal and real action represent L. actio in personam 
and actio tn rem of the Roman law, in which actions were 
distinguished by the nature of the right thereby asserted ; 
the terms were taken by Bracton into English Law, but 
employed in a different way, to distinguish actions accord- 
ing to the process of execution obtained, that is, in reference 
not to the right asserted but to the relief afforded therein. 
The thing sought by Britton’s actio in rem was restitution 
of a specific thing which the law was always able to lay 
hold of and hand over; this limited it to land and rights 
exercisable over or in respect of land. But land and its 
rights were hereditary possessions, descending to the owner's 
heirs, hence real property became coextensive with or 
equivalent to heritable property, and Jersonal property came 
to include all other property; this again reacted upon the 
definition, inasmuch as the question whetber any particular 
property was hereditary and passed to the heir, or was non- 
hereditary and passed to the executors or administrators, 
became the test whether the property or estate was real or 
peroneal: so that certain rights attached to land, came to 

e treated as read or Zersona/, not according to the original 
application of these words, but according to the rule which 
had been established as to the descent of these rights 
severally. Thus leases, of whatever duration, as well as 
mortgages and securities for money affecting lands or 
heritable property, which in Scotland are themselves herit- 
able and descend to the heir, in England go to the personal 
representative, and are classed as personal estate. (See T. 
Cyprian Williams in Law Quarterly IV. (1888); Pollock 
and Maitland Hist. Eng, Law 11, 179-80, 568-70.) 

ft. [cxz50 BRAcTON 11. ili. § 2 Personales vero actiones sunt 
quz competunt contra aliquem ex contractu, vel quasi. 
1z92 BritTon 1. i. § x Personels pletz pledables par attache- 
mentz de cors ou destresces des biens moebles. ax 
HeEncHAM Summa Parva i. (1616) 81 Post defaltam in 
actione Reali, non competit in personali.] 1448 Shzdling- 
Jords Lett. (Camden) App. 139 Any action real personall 


PERSONAL. 


and myxte apon any person or persons. ¢1450 Godstow 
Reg. 304 Relesed to them and pardoned all accions reals and 
personels of eny maner cause I-begonne. 1544 tr. Lifticton’s 
Tenures i. iv. 73 b, Also as to accyons parsonels, tenauntes 
in comon ought to haue suche accyons parsonels Ioyntly in 
all theyr names, 1768 BLackstone Covnm. 111. viii. 117 Per- 
sonal actions are such whereby a man claims a debt, or 
personal duty, or damages in lieu thereof: and, likewise, 
whereby a man claims a satisfaction in damages for some 
injury done to his person or property. 1888 1. C. Wittiams 
in Law Quarterly Rev. IV. 401 Before the year 1832, the 
plaintiff in a personal action could never obtain final judg- 
ment against the defendant in default of appearance. 

b. [a 1481 Littteton Zenures § 497 En mesme le manere 
est de choses personelx. 1481 Year-bk. 21 Edw. 1V (1599) 
83b, Cest annuitie est un chose personal.] 1544 tr. Lit¢Ze- 
ton's Tenures. iv. 74 There be possessyons and propertyes 
of Chatell reall and Ghatell parsonal. 1622 Bacon Hen. V// 
123 Jewels, household-stuff, stocks upon his grounds, and 
other personal estate exceeding great. 1650 in Bury Hills 
(Camden) 226 The rest and residue of all my goods and 
personall estate whatsoeuer..1I doe will vnto my executours 
towards the payment of my debts and legacies aforesaid. 1766 

3LACKSTONE Comin. II. i. 13 In personal estates the father 
may succeed to his children; in landed property be never 
can be their immediate heir, by any the remotest possibility. 
fbid, xxiv, 385 But things personal, by our law, ts not only 
include things moveable, but also something more: the 
whole of which is comprehended under the general name of 
chattels, 1838 W. Bett Dict. Law Scot. 735 In the law 
of England, the distinction between real and personal pro- 
foe is almost, but not entirely, the same as the distinction 

etween heritable and movable property in the law of 
Scotland. 1844 Wituiams Real Prof. (1875) 8 Funded pro- 
perty is personal. 1888 [see PeErSonALTy]. 1895 MaitLanp 
Bracton & Azo (Selden Soc.) 173 It has been suggested that 
had Bracton looked a little deeper, we might have had no 
talk of ‘real’ and ‘personal’ property. 1895 Pottock & 
Maittanp //ist, Eng. Law II. 180 When our orthodox 
doctrine has come to be that land is not owned, but that 
‘real actions ‘can be brought for it, while no ‘real action’ 
can be brought for just those things which are the sub- 
jects of ‘absolute ownership’, it is clear enough that the 
“personalness’ of ‘personal property’ is a superficial phe- 
nomenon, 

ce. Lersonal contract, injury, law, representative: 
see quots, 

1882 C. Sweet Dict. Eng. Law 200 A personal contract 
is one which depends upon the existence, or the personal 
qualities, skill, or services of one of the parties: such as 
a contract of marriage, or a contract to paint a picture. 
It follows from the nature of a personal contract that it 
cannot be assigned, and that it is discharged by the death 
of the party on whose personality it is founded. /éid. 
602 A personal injury is an injury to the person of an 
individual, such as an assault, as opposed to an injury to 
his property, such as a trespass. /érd., A system of laws 
is said to be personal, when its operation is limited to one 
of several races inhabiting a state, as in the case of India 
1883 IVharton's Law Lex. 725/1 An beir-at-law or devisee 
is a real representative; an executor or administrator is 
a personal representative, [But the executor has been made 
a ‘real representative’ for some purposes, by the Land 
Transfer Act, 1897 (Sir F. Pollock).) 

a. Personal diligence, personal execution (Scots 
Law): (@) the process for enforcing performance 
of civil obligations by imprisonment of the debtor 
(opposed to diligence or execution against estate 
heritable or movable); now abolished, exc. in 
exceptional cases; (4) also used to include attach- 
ment of debtor's movables, as well as imprison- 
ment (opposed to vea/ diligence, i. e. against herit- 
able estate). 

21768 Erskine Just. Law Scot. 1v. iii. § 24 The power of 
staying the execution of personal diligence might, if abused, 
greatly impair the right competent to creditors for the 
recovery of their debts. 1838 W. Brett Dict. Law Scot. 
304 Personal diligence comprehends, 1st. Letters of Horning 
and of Caption..2d...the seditatio fuge warrant..3d. 
The Border Warrant. 1861 /éid. 287/2 The use of these 
letters (of Horning] is almost entirely superseded by the 
Personal Diligence Act, 1 and 2 Vict., c. 114, which autho- 
rizes warrant to charge, arrest, and poind to be inserted in 
extract decrees. 1886 Goupy Law of Bankruptcy 644 By 
the Debtors’ Act, 1880, and the Civil Imprisonment Act, 
1882, personal diligence has been, with a few unimportant 
exceptions, altogether abolished. 

7. Gram. Of or pertaining to the three persons ; 
denoting one of these: see PERSON 50.8. spec. 2. 
said of a verb that has inflexions for all three 
persons (opp. to zpersonal: now rare); b. used 
as the distinctive appellation of those pronouns 
which denote the first, second, and third persons 
respectively, viz. (in English) Z, ‘how, he, in their 
various genders, numbers, and cases. 

1530 Patscr. 4 Verbes..as well personall as 72 Jrext..as 
impersonall as 2/7 couzent. 1590 Stockwoop Rules Con- 
struct. 6 A verbe personal agreeth with his nominatiue case 
in number and person. 1668 Witkins Real Char. 305 The 
Personal Pronouns, and any of the rest being usd Sub- 
stantively, are capable of Number and Case. 1871 Rosy 
Lat. Gram, u. xvii. § 562 In tbe perfect indicative the 
personal suffix has dropped off altogether. 1879 FARRAR 
St. Paul I. 579 The needlessly frequent prominence of the 
first personal pronoun. 1889 Morritt Gram. Russ. Lang. 
111. 53 Sometimes personal verbs are used impersonally by 
an idiom in which all the Slavonic languages share, as 
MHS xoueTeH, I wish, lit. it wishes itself to me. 

+8. Theol, Of or pertaining to substance (see 
Person sé. 7b): = Hypostatic 1. Obs. 

1548 Gest Pr. Masse in H.G. Dugdale Zz#% (1840) App. 1. 
87 Soch..is the personal presence of christes godheade in 
hys manbode. 1624 Gataker Transudst, 168 When as by 
personal union with himselfe, he giveth to the same body 
a far higher and inore incoateivable manner of being. 

e 
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© 9. Often (by confusion) for PERSONABLE a. 1. 

1658 7opsell's Fonr-J. Beasts 40 A goodly well proportioned 
and personal {ed. 1607 personable) Prince. ¢ 1760 Charlton 
Ho. Papers in Sussex Archzol. Collect. X. 47, 1 am told 
that the lad is very personal, with his own hair. 1888 Murs. 
Lynn Linton Thro Long Night 1. viii, She..made bim out 
at last to be really quite personal and presentable. 

B. sé. +1. A personal being; a person. Odés. 

1698 C. Hatton 18 June in //. Corr. (Camden) I. 163 Soe yt 
neither I nor any personells shal] receive any prejudice by 
what I shall disclose to you. as 

2. ~/. Things belonging to an individual person; 
personal matters or things. + sfec. Personal goods 


or property, personalty. 

1924 Briton No. 24. 106 Tbe Personals of the Nation 
belong not to this Enquiry. 1748 RicHarpson Clarissa 
(1811) I. xxxi. 219 Shall my vanity extend only to personals ? 
1751 Eriza Heywoop Betsy Thoughtless 1. 13 All his per- 
sonals, which were very considerable in the bank,..should 
be equally divided. 1824 Soutney Bh. of Ch. vi. (1841) 57 
The personals he distributed among tbe poor. 

b. f/. Personal remarks or statements, ‘ person- 
alities ’. 

1742 Ricuarpson Pamela If1. 227 We are going into 
Personals again, Gentlemen and Ladies, said the Earl. 
1843 Lytton Last Bar. un. ui, Must I Be bonnet in hand 
and simper forth the sleek personals of the choice of her 
kith and house ? , 

ce. U.S. fl, Paragraphs in a newspaper relating 
to individual persons or to personal matters. 

1888 Pell Matl CG, 22 June 14/1 What they call ‘ personals * 
across the ocean, 

3. Gram. Short for personal pronoun: see A. 7. 


rare. 

1824 L. Mcrray Eng Grant. (ed. 5) 1. 234 These personals 
are superfluous. 1845 Stoppart in Encycd. MWetrop. (1847) 
I. 45/1 It might, perhaps, have been better..if the words 
which we are now considering had been arranged in a class 
between the personals and tbe article. 

4, = PERSONNEL, rare. ? Obs. 

1818 Blackw. Mag. 1V. 159 The personal of the establish. 
ments to be under the joint direction of the founder [etc.]. 
1833 /Vesti. Rev. Apr. 308 The personal of the army or navy. 

Personalism (pd‘ssoniliz’m). [f. prec. + 
-18M ] The quality or character of being personal: 
variously used to denote some thcory, doctrine, 
principle, system, method, characteristic, etc. that 
is, or involves something tbat is, personal. 

a1846Q0. Rev. cited in Worcester. 1865 J. Grore E.rplor, 
PaAtlos. 1.146 The tdealism. personalism, or whatever it nay 
be called, which lies at the root of all that 1 have said. 1887 
W.M. Rosset Life Keats 208 Personalism of a wilful and 
fitful kind pervades the mass of his handiwotk. 1890 
Atlantic Monthly June 770/2 Hampered by this impotent 
system of personalism ..the party in possession of the execu- 
tive power soon begins to drift helplessly upon a sea of 
troubles. 1g0r Catpecott Philos. & Kelig. xii. 81 Against 
the claim that Reason is the sole faculty of supersensible 
apprehension, Personalism opposes its assertion that here 
also Feeling and Wi!l come into action. 

So Pe'rsonalist, a. a writer of personal notes, 
anecdotes, etc ; b. a believer in or advocate of 


Personalism (in any sense). 

1876 WVation (N.Y) 15 June 382 Asa witty and slashing 
political personalist,..he was considered by friend and fue 
as without an equal. 1901 Catpecott /hilos. & Reliz. xii. 
85 If, however, a Personalist is found .. secretly relying 
upon some peremptory intellectual or moral deliverances 
really universal in character, these must be brought to 
light, and he ts passed from tbe school of pure Personalism 
to some other, accordingly. 

Personality (psisonz'liti). Also 4-ite. [a. 
OF. personalité (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), now fer- 
sonn-, ad med. Schol. L. persdndlitas, {. personal-is 
PERSONAL: see -ITY.] 

1. The quality, character, or fact of being a 
person as distinct from a tbing; tbat quality or 
principle which makes a being personal. Also in 
reference to a corporate body: sce PERSON sé. 6. 

€1380 Wrctir Sed. Wks. If. 296 Al pe personalite of man 
stondip in be spirit of him. 1655 H. More Antid. Ath. 
xil. § 5 App. (1662) 219 For a time he loses the sense of lis 
own personality, and becomes a mere passive instrument of 
the deity. 1692 Bentrtey Loyle Lect. vy. 152 We must be 
wary lest we ascribe any Personality to this Nature or 
Chance. 1802 Patey JVat. Theol. xxiii, (1819) 362 These 
Capacities constitute peisonality, for they tmply conscious- 
ness and thought. 1836 Emerson WVature, [dcalisn Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 164 Religion tncludes the personality of God; 
Ethics does not. ; iu 

b. Tbe condition ascribed to the Deity of con- 
sisting of distinct persons (see PERSON sd. 7). 

149z Ryman Poems xlii. 3 in Archiv Stud. neu. Spr 
LXXXIX, 209 Ay thre in personalite, In deite but oon. 
1624 GataKer Trausudst. 173 If a perfect substance or 
nature (as was the humanity of Christ) could want the 
naturall personality and subsistence thereof, supplyed by 
the divine person and Ay fostasis of the Sonne of God. 1752 
J. Git Trincty iv. 81 Personality is the bare mode of sub- 
sisting. 1833 J. H. Newman Arians 11. ii. (1876) 154 The 
apparent Personality ascribed to them {the Word, and the 
Spirit] in the Old Testament, is changed for a real Per- 
sonality. 1870 — Gran. Assent t. v. 120 The Almighty 
God, instead of being One Person only, which is the teaching 
of Natural Religion, has three Personalities. 

c. Personal existence, actual existence as a 
person; the fact of there being or having been 
such a person ; personal identity. 

1835 THirtwate Greece 1. viii. 337 This inference..would 
lead to other conclusions affecting the personality of 
Lycurgus. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps vi. § 2. 164 The age 
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of Homer is surrounded with darkness, his yery personality 
with doubt, 1870 Freeman Norm, Cong. 11 App. 673 There 
are others... whose personality can be identified in Domesday. 


2. That quality or assemblage of qualities whicb 
makes a person what he is, as distinct from oiber 
persons; distinctive personal or individual char- 
acter, esp. when of a marked or notable kind. Also 


Jig. in reference to a tbing. 

1795 Femima 11. 167 Marmontel observes that even a 
French girl of sixteen, if she has but a little personality, isa 
Machiavel. 1847 Emerson Refr. Jdlen, Napoleon Wks 
(Bohn) I. 367 Mirabean, with his overpowering personality, 
felt that these things, which his presence inspired, were as 
much bis own, as if he had said them. 1882 Farrar in 
Contemp. Rev. XL11. 807 The almost indescribable charm 
which his sermons derived from bis peisonality. 

+ b. (with f/.) A personal quality or charac- 
teristic; an individual trait. Ods. rare. 

1748 RicHaroson Clarissa (r81r) II. 138 In return {I} fall 
to praising those qualities and personalities in Lovelace, 
whicb the other never will have. 

3. A personal being, a person. (In first quot. 
applted to the distinct ‘ persons’ in the Godhead : 
cf, PERSON 5d. 7 a.) 

1678 Cupwortn /utell, Syst 1. iv. 597 The Platonists thus 
distinguishing, betwixt obgca and Uméaraais, the Essence of 
the Godhead, and tbe Distinct Hypostases or Personalities 
thereof. /éid. v. 750 Humane Souls, Minds, and Person- 
alities, being unquestionably Substantial ‘Things and Really 
Distinct from Matter. 1851 HawtHorne Ho. Sev. Gables 
ai, By its remoteness, tt melts all the petty personalities. of 
which it is made up, into one broad mass of existence. 1895 
W. Hl. Hupson Spencer’s Philos. 209 We cannot think of 
an infinite personality. Personality implies limitation, or it 
means nothing at all. 

4 Bodily parts collectively ; body, person. Also 
in £/, in same Sense. rare. 

1842 Gen. P. THomeson F.xerc VI. 413 It might bait a 
rat-trap; though a well-fed rat would hardly risk his person- 
alities for such a pittance. 1884 Matteson Battle. fields 
Germany vi. 161 Notwithstanding that he was the possessor, 
at the age of thirty-three. of little more than half of his orig- 
inal personality, he was as active, as daring, as efficient, 
as the strongest and soundest-limbed man in his army. 

5. The fact of relating to an individual person, 
or to particular persons; sfec. the quality of being 
directed to or aimed at an individual, esp. in the 
way of disparagement or unfriendly reference. 

1772 dun Reg. 32/1 By specifying and applying their 
charges to individuals, to incur the censure of a mean and 
malicious personality. 1786 CumBertann Odserzer No.g3 III. 
325 There is yet another topic, which he bas been no less 
studious to avoid, which is personality, 1814 D Israe.i 
Quarrels Auth (1867) 283 Personality in his satires, no 
doubt, accorded with the temper and the talent of Pope. 
1856 Froupe //t st. Eny. (1858) II. vi. 4x He had attacked 
Wolsey himself with somewhat vulgar personality. 1865 
Trotiore Lefton Est. v. 49 Never referring with clear 
fa onality to those who had Leen nearest to her when she 

ad been a child. 

b. (Usu. in f/.) A statement or remark aimed 
at or referring to an individual person, usually of 
a disparaging or offensive kind. (In quot. 1811 ( f/.) 
used for ‘ personal attentions or compliments ’.) 

1769 Str W Drarerin Juntus Lett, xxvi.(1772) 1. 187 Can- 
not political questions be discussed without descending to 
the most odious personaiities? 1811 Miss L. M Hawkins 
C tess & Gertr, (2812) IL, lix. 262 When occupied at home, 
she put by his personalities, by trying to interest him ina 

lan of diligence. a@1850 Catuoun IVs. (1874) 111. 250 

"he Senator resorted to personalities. 189r C. Lower in 
19th Ceut. Dec. 859 ‘The Court cannot and will not stand.. 
journalistic personalities about its members 

te. The fact of being personal, or done by 
a person himself. Ods. 

1648 Fatrrax, etc, 2nd Remonstr. 36 The King comes in 
with the reputation. .of having long sought it [Peace] by a 
Personal Treaty:..the truth is, neither the Treaty, nor the 
Personality of it have advanced the businesse one jot. 

6. Law. +a. = PERSOoNALTY a. O¢s. b. = 


PERSONALTY b; gev. personal belongings. rare. 

1658 Puttuirs, Personatily, (a Law.Term) an abstract of 
personal, as the action is in the personalty [r661 Btount 
personality; 1704 J. Harris Ler. Techn, 1, Personality); 
that is, brought against the right person. 
in Phil Trans XLVII. 334 The interest or dividends of 
many personalities in the stocks, 1858 HawtHorne Fr. 
& ft, Note- Bes. 11. 72 Michael Angelo‘'s..old slippers, and 
whatever other of his closest personalities are to be shown. 

c. The quality of concerning persons (in phr. 
personality of laws = F. personnalité des stalitts). 

1834-46 J. Story Conff. Laws i. § 16 (1883) r9 By the 
personality of laws foreign jurists generally mean all laws 
which concern the condition, state, and capacity of persons; 
by the reality of laws, all laws which concern property 
or things; gaz ad vem spectant. 

Personalization (pa ssonalaize'fan). [f. next 
+-ATION.] The action of personalizing; repre- 
sentation or embodiment in a person; personifica- 
tion ; impersonation, 

1880 Fairsairn Stud. Life Christ Introd. (r88r) 27 He 
was the personalization of its genius, the heir of its work. 
1884 Pop. Sci. AJo. XXV. 458 1888S. MeCome in Pulpit 
Treasury(N. Y.) Mar. 666 Lathes was the personalization of 
tendencies..that threatened the very life of the papacy. 

Personalize (ps'sanaloiz),v. [f. PERSoNnALa. 
+-12E: cf.mod.F. personnaliser.] trans. Torender 
personal ; to represent as personal, personify; to 
embody ina person,impersonate. Hence Pe‘rsonal- 


ized ff/.a.; Personalizing vd/. sd. and ffi. a. 


1752 T)onson * 


i 


PERSONALTY. 


1727-41 CHAMBERS Cycd., Personifying, or Personalising, 
the feigning a person; or attributing a person to an in- 
animate being 1747 Warsurton Notes Shaks., Hen. VIIT, 
t tv, Danger is petsonalized as serving in the 1ebel army, 
and shaking the established government. 1754 A. Mureny 
Gray's Inn Frnl. No 82 The Poets are fond of personal- 
izing both pbysical and moral Qualities. a@183q CoLERIDGE 
in Lit. Rem. (1839) IV. 430 The individual will or per- 
sonalizing principle of free agency..is the factor. 1886 Sav. 
Rev. 31 July 167/2 Imagination is here a general term, an 
abstraction,..a personalized abstraction of the most surpris- 
ing character. 1893 Fairsairn Christ in Mod Theol. 1. ii. 
§ 1.48 What sort of religious ideal did He personalize? 


Personally (pa-isonali), adv. [f. PERSONAL a. 
+ -LY2,] Ina personal manner, capacity, etc. 

1, In the way of personal presence or action; in 
person: = (by) himself, themselves, etc. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xiv. xxxv. (Bodl. MS.1\, 


Aboute pe foote of bis mounte be Hebrues .. were worpi to 
see god in fuyre and in a cloude and to heie hym speke 


personallich. 1495 Act rr Hen VJ/i,c. 7 That they appere 
personelly at the next general sessions of the peas. 1568 
Gratton Chron. It. 933 He personally toke his ship at 


Douer,..and sailed to Calice. 1665 MANLEY Gratius' Low 
C. Warres 576 Being very moderate, both in Sleep and 
Recreations, he did more Personally, than by his Servants 
and Ministers. 1765 Brackstone Cow, I. xiv. (1793) 431% 
If the servant, going along the street with a torch, by negli- 
gence sets fire to a house,..he..must himself answer the 
damage personally. 1863 H. Cox /usti?. it. vii. 682 The 
Treasurer acted personally at the Exchequer. 1900 F. H. 
Stopparp £zol, Eng Novel 96 History in Scotland is edited, 
nr I may say personally conducted, to this day by Walter 
Scott. 

b. In objective sense, expressing the relation of 
an action, feeling, etc. to the actual person men- 
tioned: = himself, themselves, etc. (as object of 


some action, etc.). 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg Hviij, He shold be punysshed 
personaly vit fold more. a1562G. Cavenoisn MWolsey (1293) 
277 To se hyme personally deade. 1684 T. Hockin God's 
Decrees 342 This great truth is confirm’d and more per- 
sonally applied in answer to S, Peters question. 1722 De 
For Plague 94 They had given me a great deal of ill 
Language too, I mean Personally, 1891 Law Times XC. 
409/r The amended writ ought to have been served on them 
Personally. 

2. As a person; in the form or character of an 


individual person. 

1597 Hooker Ecc! Pol. v. lii. § 3 Christ is. a person divine, 
because he is personallie the Sonne of God, humane, because 
he hath reallie the nature of the children of men. /6/d. liv. 
$5 Christ. .is man, but man with whome deitie is personally 
ioyned, a1z29g J. Rocers (J.), The converted man is per- 
sonally the same he was before. 1860 Pusey Jdf. Prop. 
128 As God the Word, when He took human nature, came 
into it personally, so that the fulness of the Godhead dwelt 
bodily init. Afod, In Christian theology, God is conceived 
as personally existing and acting. : . 

3. In one’s personal capacity; as an individual 
person (as distinct from otbers); individnally ; 
in oneself; as regards oneself; esf. ‘for myself’, 


‘as far as I am concerned’, 

1849 Macautay //ist. Eng. vii. If. 226 Howe had, like 
Baxter, been personally a gainer by the recent change of 

licy. 1878 Lecky Fug. 22 18/4 C, 1, i. 128 None of the 
Vory leaders were personally popular. 1g0z W. E. Norris 
Credit of County xxii, Personally 1 don’t despair. 1903 R. 
Extis Lect. Comsmontt. Orientius 17 To myself personally 
the work has a peculiar interest. J/od, Personally I am in 
favour of the change. 


4. Comb. Personally conducted, conducted by 


some one in person: see seitse I. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 6 Sept. 4/: Where Mr. Cook has not 
yet led swarms of personally-conducted tourists. 1892 
Dosson 184 C. Vignettes 223 A flying visit of..an hour, 
with a miscellaneous and ‘ personally-conducted" party. 

Pe'rsonalness. vave. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being personal. 

1879 P. Brooks /ufluence Fesus iii. 194 It is this personal- 
ness of all His moral enthusiasins. .that keeps us from ever 
feeling or fearing in Jesus any of that moral pedantry. 1895 


{see Personat a. 6b]. Y 
Personalty (ps-ssonalti). Zaw. [ad. late AF. 
personallie = med.L. fersdudlitas PERSONALITY; 
cf. readily, realty.) 
+a. See quots. 1607, 1888. b. Personal goods, 
personal estate: see PERSonAL A. 6; also gex. 
personal belongings. c. =PersonaLity 6c. rare. 
a1481 Littreton Tenures § 315 11. iv. (r516) Dvb, Pur 
ceo ge laccion est en le personalte & nemye en le realte. 
1544 translation, Bycause that the accyon is in the par- 
sonalte and nat in the realte. 1607 Cowett /nterfr., 
Personalty (Personalitas), is an abstract of personall. The 
action is in the personalty,,.that ts to say, brought against 
the right person, or the person against whome in lawe it 
lieth. 1766 Brackstone Comm, If. xxiv. 385 Our courts 
now regard a man’s personalty in a light nearly, if not 
quite, equal to his realty: and have adopted a more en- 
larged and less technical mode of considering the one than 
the other, 1827 Jarman 7. % Powell's Devises (ed. 3) 
II. 163 The intention to confine the word ‘estate’ to 
personalty was inferred by the subsequent specification. 
1845 STEPHEN Comin. Laws Eng. (1874) 1. 167 Things per- 
sonal, (otherwise called personalty,) consist of goods, money, 
and all other moveables, and of such rights and profits as 
relate to moveables, 1865 Look Before You Leap 1. 12 His 
gay jacket, his horses, and a few personalties, 1880 GLan- 
STONE Speech 15 Mar., You will find that the duties on per- 
sonalties of half a million or one million are comparatively 
insignificant; and so it is in regard to rates. 1888 T. C. 
Wirttams in Law Quarterly Rev. 1V. 405 Actions were 
said to be or to sound #n the realty or in the personalty, 
according to the nature of the relief afforded therein. Next 


46-2 


PERSONAR. 


the terms, the realty, the personalty were applied to the 
things recoverahle in real or personal actions respectively. 
Such things were then distinguished as rea] or personal 
things. 

+ Personar, obs. Sc. form of PARCENER. 

1385 in 3rd Rep. Hist. ATSS. Comm. 410/2 To prowe gif 
the forsayde personaris walde seke hym othir with tretys, 
grace, or lauch. 1489 Acta Audit, (1839) 146/1 William 
chancellare & marioune Inglis personaris of pe landis of 
Richertoune. 

Personate (p3-1sonct), a. [ad. L. persdnat-2s 
masked, feigned, f. fersova mask: see -ATE 2.] 

+1. Personated, feigned, pretended, counterfeit. Oés. 

1597-8 Br. Hate Sat., Defiance to Envie 103 Or whether 
list me sing so personate My striving selfe to conquer with 
my,verse. 1607 Topsett Four. Beasts 483 A stranger,.. 
seeing the counterfeit personate asse-Lyon,.. knewe it for an 
asse in a lion’s skin. 1640 R. Baie (¢/t/e) Canterhurians 
Self-conviction. .. With a Postscript to the Personat Jesuite 
Lysimachus Nicanor. : ! 
Beggars, Under a personate father of a family, think. .that 
thou hast relieved an indigent bachelor. 

+2. Of the nature of a person, personal; em- 
bodied in a person, impersonated. Oés. 

1612 Brerewoop Lang. §& Relig, 189 They held indeed 
but one personate nature to he in Christ, resulting of the 
union of two natures not personated. 1633 T. Abams Exp, 
2 Peteri.4 But if there he not always a personate devil, 
there is always a personal devil. 1689 Col. Nec. Pennsylv. 
1.314 A Pattern and instance of personate humhle deference, 
Suhmission and Ohedience. } : 

3. Sot. Mask-like; applied to a two-lipped 
corolla having the opening between the lips closed 
by an upward projection of the lower lip, as in the 
snapdragon. (Distinguished from 7772gezt.) 

{1706 Puitiips, Personat/,a Term us'd hy some Herbalists 
for such Flowers as express the gaping Mouths of some 
living Creatures.) 1760 J. Lee /utrod. Bot. i. xvii. (1765) 
107 Such as have a simple Stigma, and personate Corolla. 
1785 Martyn Nousseanu's Bot, iv. (1794) 42 Personate or 
masked floweis. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 261 Linaria, 
Toadflax ..Corolla personate. ; : 

4. Zool. a. Having a masked or disguised form 
(as compared with the perfect form) ; larval. 
b. Having mask-like markings on the head. 

Personate (pS usdneit), v. [f. ppl. stem of 
late L. fersdnare to represent, bear the character 
of (Boethius: De Dzab. Nat. Christd wv, ‘ persona 
dicta a personando, circumflexa penultima’), f. 
fersénra mask, etc.: see Person 56, Cf. It. per- 
Sonare ‘to personate, to act or play the part of 
any person’ (Florio 1598).] 

1. ¢razs. To act or play the part of (a character 
in a drama or the like); to act, play (a drama, 
etc.) ; to represent or exhibit dramatically. 

1598 {see etym. ahove]. 1602 Marston Ant. & AZed. Induct., 
Alé. Whome doe you personate? Pre. Piero, Duke of Venice. 
1647 Trapp Com Alatt, vi.2 They [i.e. Stage-players] can 
act to the life those whom they personate. 1774 WarTON 
Hist. Eng. Poetry (1775) 11. 203 Profane characters were 
personated in our pageants, before the close of the fourteenth 


1822 Lams Elia Ser.1. Decay of 


728 


| Guardian 1. i, Hear him, madam; His sorrow is not per- 


century. 1873 Symonps Grk. Poets vii. 190 It was one of | 


the chief actors of Marathon and Salamis who composed 
the Prometheus, and personated his own hero on the stage. 
b. To assume the character of; to ‘ play’. 

1704 Swirt 7. Tub ix. 177 ‘The Elder Brutus only per- 
sonated the Fool and Madman, for the Good of the Publick. 
1709 — Proj. Adv. Relig. Wks 1841 II. 177/1 The proudest 
man will personate humility. 1795 SoutHEY Joan of Arc 
1. 210 Upon the throne Let some one take his seat and 
personate My presence, while I mingle in the train. 

¢e. absol, ‘Yo play or act a part; to masquerade. 

1642 R. Watson Seri. Schisie 28 We pull off that false 
vizard wherein their zeal too often personates. 1646 Buck 
Rich. 111, .76 margin He wrote..sundry petty Comedies, 
and Enterludes, cftentimes personating with the Actors. 1679 
J.Goopman Penitent Pard. i. i. (1713) 251 Even those.. 
that had raised the tragedy personate so well as to take 
upon them to he his comforters. 1895 Sir H. Irvine in 
Westin. Gaz. 21 Aug. 3/3 The actor's first duty..is to he the 
man of his part—to represent the personage, to personate. 

2. To assume or counterfeit the person of 
(another), usually for purposes of fraud; to pre- 
tend to be, pass oneself off as. 

1613 R. Cawprey Zable Alph. (ed. 3), Personate, to coun- 
terfait anothers person, 1634-5 BrErEIoN 77av (Chetham 
Soc.) §1 The Countess of Oxford personated the Queen and 
deceived the child. 1694 in Wood Zi 10 July (O. H. S.) 
II]. 460 A yong woman in inan’s apparel, or that personated 
aman, 1769 BLackstonxe Covi. IV. x. 128 By statute 4 W. 
& M.c. 4. to personate any other person hefore any com. 
missioner authorized to take bail in the country is also 
felony. 1879 Dixon Wndsor II. xiii. 141 Having with him 
the deposed King s confessor. .to petsonate the King. 

absol, 1855 Macautay Afist. “ug. xviii. IV 245 He 
wandered ..ahout Ireland and England, begging, stealing, 
cheating, petsonating, forging. 

+b. zef. with complement: To feign oncself 
to be (some one). Obs. rare. 

1708 Swirrt Adolit. Chr. Wks. 1755 II. 1. 93 Instructions 
to personate themselves members of the several prevailing 
sects. 1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4759/4 Convicted for..per- 
sonating her self the Widow of Thomas Smith. 

te. transf. To cause to personate; to put 
forward in a feigned character. Ods. rare. 

1621 Burton Anat. Med, m1. ii. 11. iv, (1676) 302/2, I per 
sonated mine own servant to bring in a present from a 
Spanish Count..as if he had been the Counts servant. 


+3. To feign, counterfeit (a quality). Ods. 
1630 B. Jonson New Jun ui. it, Tut, she dissembles; all is 
personated And counterfeit comes fromher! 1633 MassInceER 


sonated. 

+4. To imitate, mimic; to imitate the example 
of, follow. Obs. rare. 

1646 J. Hatt Hore Vac. 73 {Children’s) tongues are more 
flexible to personate any pronunciation. 1647 Rave Cowman. 
Rom. iv. 12 [To] personate and expresse hiin to the life, as 
Constantines Children. .did their father. 

5. To represent (a person, etc.) in writing (as 
being of such and such a kind, or esp. as saying 
so and so); to describe; sometimes, to describe 
allegorically, indicatesymbolically, symbolize. Ods. 

1591 SPENSER M7. //udberd Ded., Simple is the deuice, and 
the composition meane, yet carrieth some delight, euen the 
rather hecause of the simplicitie & meannesse thus person- 
ated. 1641 Mittox Andmadv. Ad sect. xiii. 58 That false 
Shepheard .. under whom the Poet lively personates our 
Prelates, whose whole life is a recantation of their pastorall 
vow. 1667 WATERHOUSE Five Lond. 124 Jerusalem ts per- 
sonated to cry out,..‘Is it nothing to you all yee that pass 
hy?’ 1693 DryDEn Yuvenad (1697) 3 Our Poet..hrands ev’n 
the living, and personates them under dead mens Names. 

G. To be or stand as an emblem or representa- 
tive of; to stand for, represent, symbolize, typify, 
signify; to represent vicariously or officially, stand 
in the place of; to embody in a personal form, 
impersonate. Now vare or Obs. 

1611 SHaxs. Cyd. v. v. 454 The lofty Cedar, Royall 
Cymheline Personates thee. 1640 Futier Joseph's Coat 
(1867) 74 These Elements, which personate and represent 
Christ’s hody. 1700 C. Nesse Auntid, Aritin. (1827) 81 On 
the hehalf of those whom he personated on the cross 1850 
T. M’Crie Ales. Sir H. Agnew xiii. (1852) 196 Those rude 
and vulgar men..for a time personated religion in power. 

+7. ‘Yo represent as a person, personify. rare. 

1612 Secpen Jllustr. Drayton's Poly-olb. ti. 35 The 
fruitfull bedde of this Poole, thus personated asa Sea N ymph. 
1791-1823 D'Israeui Cur, £72, (1858) ILI. 323 Time seemed 
always personated in the imagination of our philosopher, 

+8. To mention personally or by name; to 
name: = JNDIVIDUALIZE 2. Ols. rare. 

1651 Fuller's Abel Rediv., Bolton (1867) Il. 344 In re- 
proving sin he never personated any man to put him to 
shame. 1662 Gurnatt Chr. 7m Arit. verse 19. x. § 3 (1669) 
507/1 The Minister is to reprove the sins of all, but to per- 
sonate none. 

Pe-rsonated, ///.c. [f. prec. + -EDI] 

1. Dramatically represented or acted; feigned, 
pretended ; fictitious, imaginary : see the verb. 

1606 B. Jonson Alasgue Hynien Wks. (Rtldg.) 553/1 Be- 
twixt these a personated hride, supported, her hair flowing, 
and loose sprinkled with gray. 1711 ADpIson Spect. No.92 
» s Whether or no they are real Husbands or personated 
ones I cannot tell. 1790 Burke F7. Rev. 120 They could 
not hear even the hypothetical proposition of such wicked- 
ness in the mouth of a personated tyrant. 

+ 2. ? Embodied in a person. Ols. rare. 

1635 Pacitt Christianogr. \. ii. (1636) 62 They affirme two 
natures to he united in Christ:..one personated nature to 
be made of the two natures not personated, without mixtion 
or confusion, 

Personately, adv. rare. [f. PERsonate a. 
+-LY2,] In a personate manner; in an assumed 
character, feignedly. 

1610 Donne Pseudo-ntartyr 56 If he wore this maske and 
disguise cleane through the Epistle, then he spoke person- 
ately, and dissemblingly. 1611 W. ScLater Key iii. 303 Quer 
great heat in pressing obiections, though hut personately. 

Pe'rsonating, vé/. sd. [f. PERSONATE v. + 
-1NG1.] The action of the verb PERSONATE, q. Vv. 

Persoxating agent = Personation agent. 

1607 SHAKS. 7is02 Vv. 1. 35 It must be a personating of 
himselfe. 1695 J. Epwarps Perfect. Script. 365 The per- 
sonating of a Christian and a Jew hy way of dialogue. 1879 
Law Rep. 4 C. P. D. 193 At the polling-station in which the 
respondent acted as personating agent. 


Pe-rsonating, ///.a. [f. as prec. + -ING2.] 
That personates: see the verb. 

1612 Seven /dlustr. Drayton's Poly-olb.i. Aij, In winding 
steps of personating fictions. 1851 Mrs. Browntnc Casa 
Guidi W.1. 30 Some personating Image, wherein woe Was 
wrapt in beauty from offending much. 

Personation (paisénZ-fon). [n. of action 
from PERSONATE v.] The action of personating. 

1. The action of assuming the person of another, 
or of passing oneself off as some one else (usually 
for fraudulent purposes). 

1622 Bacon Hen. V// 113 One of the strangest Examples 
of a Personation, that euer was in Elder or Later Times. 
1856 Dickens Let. Zo IY Collins 13 July, The admirahle 
personation of the girl’s identity. 

2. The dramatic representation of a character. 

1697 Cottier Ess Mor. Subj. un. (1698) 119 Men will not 
be..consider’d hy the Height of their Character, hut for the 
Decency of Personation. 1841 D'Israeu Asuen. Lil. (1867) 
542 He {Shakespeare} was fortunate in the personation of 
his characters. 

3. concv. A person or thing that represents some 
other, dramatically or in the way of pretence. 

1851 Mrs. Browninc Casa Guidi W.1. 47 “Tis easier to 
gaze long On personations, masks and effigies, Than to see 
live weak creatures crushed hy strong 

4. Representation or embodiment of some quality, 
etc. in a person; the person as embodying such 
quality, etc. ; impersonation. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. v, Mr. Pickwick was the very per- 


sonation of kindness and humanity, 1853 Lytton My Novel 


x. xxv, A very petsonation of the beauty and magnificence 
of careless, luxurious, pampered, egotistical wealtli. 


5. 


PERSONIFICATION. 


employed by a candidate at an election to detect 
attempted personation of voters. 

1885 Z7zmes (weekly ed.) 18 Dec. ro/4 Personation agents 
for the Nationalist Candidates. 1886 Padl Alall G. 15 July 
2/1 Had I heen a personation agent I should most certainly 
have protested against every alternate voter. 

Personative (psséneitiv), a. rare. [f. as 
PERSONATE v. + -IvE.] faving the quality of 
personating ; involving dramatic representation. 

1789 T. Twintne Aristotle's Treat. Poetry (1812) I. 31 
Immediate and obvious resemblance, we shall find..only in 
Dramatic—or to use a more general term—Personative 
Poetry. 1898 T. Harpy Wessex Poems p. viii, The pieces 
are in a large degree dramatic or personative in conception, 

Personator (p1sdneitar), Also 7 -er. [agent- 
n. from PERSONATE v.: suffix orig. Eng., subseq. 
Latin.) Onc who personates (in various senses). 

1608 1. Jonson Hue & Cry Cupid Pref., Expressing..a 
most reall affection in the personaters, to those, for whose 
sake they would sustayne these persons. 1654 GayTox 
Pleas. Notes i. xi. 144. Passions conterfieted long .. have 
so alter'd the personaters. 1863 Lytron Caxtoniana 11.160 
In the drama William Tell is the personator of the Swiss 
liherties. 1872 E. W. Ropertson Hist, £ss. 187 Was he 
a personator of the hetrayed /2theling? 

Persone, obs. form of Parson, PERSON. 
Personed (p5'1sand), ¢. vare. [f. Person sd. 
+ -ED2.} +a. United in one person or substance. 
Obs. +b. Seated in or belonging to a person, 
personal, individual. Ods. ¢. In parasynthetic 
comb.: Having a person or bodily figure (of a 
specified kind), 

1548 Gest Pr. Afasse in H. G. Dugdale Life (1840) App.1. 
86 Soch a presence of Christes hody in the hread, wherwyth 
they hoth shuld be unseverahly personed and have al theyr 
condicions and properties common. 1565 Harpinc in Jewel 
Def. Apol. (1611) 632 The Pope..may erre hy personed error, 
in his own ptiuate iudgement, as a man, and as a particular 
Doctor in his own opinion. 1615 CHAPMAN Odyss. xX. 1. 456 
This man, So goodly person'd, and so match’d with mind. 

Personeity (pais6n7‘iti). rare, [Arbitrarily 
f. PERSON, app. after the etymologically formed 
corporeity: ct. also hexccetty, tpsetty.) Used by 
Coleridge app. for a. That which constitutes a 
person ; the being or essence of a person, person- 
ship. b. coscr. A being of the nature of a person, 
a personal being. (App. intended in both uses to 
avoid some of the connotations of fersonality, as 
applied to a human being or to one of the persons 
ofthe Trinity.) Henceaffected by some later writers 
in different senses of PERSONALITY and PERSONAGE. 

1822 Coreripce Lell. Convers., etc. Il. 146 Our own 
wandering thoughts may be..the most effective viceroys, or 
suhstitutes of that dark and dim personéity, whose whispers 
and fiery darts holy men have supposed them to be. a@ 1834 
— in Zit. Rez. (1839) IV. 1, 1 cannot meditate too often.. 
on the personeity of God, and his personality in the Word. 
bid. 166. bid. 232 Who can comprehend his own will; 
or his own personeity, that is, his I-ship (/chheit)? 1836 
Fraser's Mag. X1V. 411 Soma .. expressing indifferently 
either perscneity or corporeity. 1873 M. Cot.ins Miranda 
I. 179 That illustrious personeity was nothing loth. 

+ Personer, obs. form of PARCENER. 

1387-8 T. Usk Jest. Love u. it 

Personifiable (parsp:nifei;ab’l), 2. rare. [f. 
PERSONIFY +-ABLE.] Capable of being personified. 

1890 Harper's Mag. June 48/1 Outraged domesticity is 
not a personifiable quality. 

Personifiant (paisp-nifoiint), 2. reve—', [ad. 
F. personnifiant, pr. pple. of Zersornifier to PER- 
SONIFY: see -ANT.] Personifying. 

1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 11. 1. viii. § 6 A full third. .of 
the wo1ks of Tintoret and Veronese. .are entirely symbolical 
or personifiant. 

Personification (porsg nifikéi-fan). [n. of 
action f. Personiry : so in mod.F. (1835 in Dect. 
Acad.).} The action of personifying, or something 
in which such action is embodied. 

1. Attribution of personal form, nature, or charac- 
teristics ; the representation of a thing or abstrac- 
tion as a person: esp. as a rhetorical figure or 
species of metaphor. Also in art, the representa- 
tion of a thing or abstraction by a human figure. 

1755 Jounson, Personification, prosopopeia; the change 
of things to persons: as, ‘Confusion heard his voice’. _ 1776 
MIcKLe tr. Casnxoens’ Lusiad vi. 263 vote, Poetry ee in 
Personification. 1795 Burxe Regic. Peace iv. Wks. 1X. 11 
Therefore comes in abstraction and personification. .* Make 
your peace with France’. 1865 Tytor Aarly Hist. Alan. 
xi. 324 A personification of the phenomena of nature. 1875 
Jowetr Plato(ed. 2) 1. p.xiv, The personifications of church 
and country as females. . d 

b. An imaginary or ideal person conceived as 
representing a thing or abstraction. 

1850 M«Cosa Div. Govt. 1 i. (1874) 22 The Stoic divinities 
are just a personification of the stern method of the Stoic 
character. 1869 Tozer Hight. Turkey 11. 321 Scylla, who 
is the personification of the whitlpool. 1885 CLovp AZyths 
& Dr.\. iii. 44 Among the Aztecs..the bird-serpent, was a 
personification of the wind. nae 

2. The embodiment of a quality, idea, or other 
abstraction, in a real person (or, by extension, in 
a concrete thing); usually applied to the actual 
person (or thing) as embodying the quality, etc., 
or exemplifying it in a striking manner or degree; 


altvib., as personation agent, an agent | an impersonation, ‘ incarnation’ (gf something). 


PERSONIFICATIVE. 


1807-8 W. Irvinc Sa/mag. i. (1860) 20 A fair damsel, who 
looked for all the world like the personification of a rainbow. 
1819 Scorr /vanhoe ii, The large-jointed heavy horses,.. 
which, placed by the side of those Eastern coursers, might 
have passed for a personification of substance and of shadow. 
1855 Macautay Hist. Eng. xi. 111. 76 He was popularly 
regarded as the personification of the Latitudinarian spirit. 

3. A dramatic representation, or literary descrip- 
tion, of a person or character. rare. 

1814 D'Israeti Quarrels Auth. (1867) 307 He was creating 
new dramatic existences in the exquisite personifications of 
his comic characters. 1848 Tuackeray Van. Fair liii, The 
beautiful and accomplished Mrs. Rawdon Crawley’s ad- 
mirable personifications. ‘ ‘ 

So Perso‘nificative a., having the quality of 
personifying ; Personifica tor = PERSONIFIER. 

1834 Soutuey Doctor xxxiii. (1862) 79 Michael Drayton,.. 
as determined a personificator as Darwin himself. 1864 
Press 9 July 669 He is a perfect personificator of the travel- 
ling mountebank. _ 1890 Cent. Dict., Personificative. 

Personified (poaisp'nifaid), pp/.a. [f. Prr- 
SONIFY + -ED!,) 

1. Represented, spoken of, or figured as a person, 

1833 Ht. Martineau Fr. Wines § Pol. i. 16 Alms issuing 
from an English merchant's pocket .. in the name of a per- 
sonified vineyard. 1870 Lussock Orig. Cruiliz. vii. (1875) 
72 The worship of personified principles, such as Fear, 

ove, Hope, &c ’ 

2. Made into a person; in human form. rare. 

1851 GaLLeNnca /faly 1. u. ii. 146 The poem of Dante was 
to Italy what the spark of the sun was to the personified 
clay of Prometheus. 1899 //arfer's Alag. Feb. 385 A fierce 
battle raged between the personified geese who hissed and 
the men who resented the offence. 

Personifier (poispnifaija:. [f. as prec, + 
-ER1,)_ One who personifics: a. A speaker or 
writer who uses personification; b. One who per- 
sonates or acts the part of another. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) 11. 464 As I am a great 
personifier, I have. .addressed that virtue as a person. 1871 
G, Merepitn //arry Richmond xiii, Captain Welsh could 
not perceive in ‘Temple the personifier of Alcibiades. 1900 
R. J. Drummonpn Afost. Teaching vi. 235 He ventured on 
personification which hecame at times so vivid as to impose 
on the personifier himself. 

Personify (poisp'nifoi), v. [app. a. F. per- 
Sonnifier (in Boileau, 17thc.), f. L. type *persdnw- 
Jicare: see PERSON and -FyY.]} 

l. trans. To figure or represent (a thing or 
abstraction) as a person; to attribute a personal 
nature or personal characteristics to, by way of 
metaphor, in thought, or esp. in speech or writing; 
in art, to symbolize bya figure in human form. 

1727-41 CiiamBers Cyc/, s.v., The poets have personified 
all the passions; and made divinities of them. /éid., Personi- 
fying is essential to poetry, especially the epopaeia. 1783 H. 
Brair Lect. viii, 1. 147 We can personify any object that 
we chuse to introduce with dignity. 1834 M°Murtrie 
Cuuer's Anim, Kingd.1 It is in this latter sense. .that we 
usually personify ‘Nature, 1875 Jowett /’/afo (ed. 2) 1V. 
376 Like mythology, Greek philosophy has a tendency to 
personify ideas, ; 

2. To embody (a quality, etc.) in one’s person or 
self; to be an embodiment or concrete type of; to 
exemplify in a typical manner; to impersonate. 

Chiefly in fa. pple. = embodied, ‘ incarnate’. 

1803 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Desf, (1837) II. 4o4 The 
natives of this country are rashness personified, 1849 
Macauray //sst. Eng, ii. 1. 246 In this man the political 
immorality of his age was personified. 

3. To make or turn into a person; to give a 
human form or nature to. (Cf. PERSONIFIED 2.) 

1768 [W. Donatvson] Life Sir B. Sapskull \A. xxi. 174 
Men possessed of that plastic virtue to peeonty, and even 
make gentlemen out of the most stubhorn and clownish 
4 en 

. To assume the person of, to personate. rare. 

1824 Hocc Conf. Sinner 257, 1 blessed myself, and asked 
whom it was his pleasure to personify to-night? 1851 
GALLENGA //aly i. 33 There were adroit men about him, 
who did not scruple to personify him, 

Hence Perso‘nifying v0/. sb. and ppl. a. 

1886 Athenzumt 27 Feb. 290/1 Full of that personifying 
tendency. 1898 Rosertson /’oetry §& Relig. Ps. xi. 276 
The personifying theorists. _ 

Personize (p3‘1sanaiz), v. ? Obs. 
or L, persona + -12E.]} 

1. énir. To assume a character; to act a part. 

1593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 197 It was nothing with 
him [Dr. Perne}] to Temporise #” genere, or in specie .. 
that could so formally and featly Personise sx fndividno. 

2. traits. Vo represent as a person, to personify. 

1734 J. Rictarpson Ox Afilton's P, L. u. 964 Milton has 
Personiz'd them and put them in the Court of Chaos. 1757 
Herald No. 1 (1758) 1. 3 If the purity of the Christian 
system admits not of her being personized and worshiped 
externally in shrines. 1762 Gotpsm. Crt. W. Ixx, If you 
would make Fortune your friend, or, to personize her no 
longer, if you desire, my son, to be rich. ; 

Hence Personiza‘tion, rare—°, the action of per- 
sonizing ; personification ; impersonation. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Personne, obs. form of PARSON, PERSON. 

|| Personnel (persongl, pSisdne‘l). [mod.F., sb. 
use of personnel adj., personal, as contrasted with 
matériel material, e.g. le matériel et le personnel 
@une armée. In earlier use anglicized ; see PER- 
sonal B, 4.) The body of persons engaged in 
any service or employment, esp. in a public insti- 
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tution, as an army, navy, hospital, etc.; the human 


as distinct from the matérie/ or material equip- | 


ment (of an instittition, undertaking, etc.). 

In quot. 1834 used in the French sense of ‘the sum of 
qualities which make up the character’; but tbis can hardly 
be considered as more than an isolated use in Eng. 

[1834 Edin. Nev. LIX. 329 In their hands. .the personnel 
of the robhers [became] more truculent.] 

1857 S. Ossorn Quedahk xv. 200 Captain Warren was 
favourably impressed with the matériel and personnel of 
the native army co-operating with us. 1861 THacKFRAY 
Four Georges 142 He knew the fersonnel of the Uni- 
versities. 1863 P. Barry Dockyard Econ. 39 It is not here 
recommended that the Jersounel of the English dockyards 
should be remodelled on the French plan. 1886 Lo. 
Brassey Nav. Annual 3 From the pcrsonnel we pass 
to the materiel of the [English] fleet. 1886 Stunss Lec?. 
Study Hist. iv. 89 To study the drama in its plot and 
personnel. 1894 C. N. Rosinson Brit. Fleet 315 The 
personnel—the body of men, that is, who themselves con- 
Stitute our Navy. 


Pe'rsonship. rave. 
Personality, individuality. 

1645 Ussuer Body Div. 78 Though one may communi- 
cate his nature with one, he can not communicate his 
person-ship with another. /éid. 165 One naturall person- 
ship, which..in ordinary men maketh a perfect person. 

Persoon(e, -oun.e, -own, obs. ff. Parson, 
Person. Persour, persowr, obs. ff. PrERCER. 


+ Perspe‘ction. Ods. [ad. L. ferspection-em, 
n. of action from ferspzcére to look through, look 
closely into, view, behold, f. Per- 1+ sfecére to 
look.) A looking through, into, or at something ; 
view, sight, inspection, contemplation; regard, 
respect; insight; outlook, look-out. (/2¢. and fg.) 

1549 Compl. Scot. viii. 72. O quhat vanhap..is this that., 
hes blyndit 3our ene fra the perspectione of jour extreme 
ruuyne? 16ax T. Witziamson tr. Goulart’s Wise Vietllard 
177 Such perspection and contemplation of faith is not ..a 
vaine imagination. 1650 Butwer Anthropomet. 72 Not 
only made..for ornament unto the eye, hut for perspection, 
2682 uxyan //oly War i, Eye-gate was the place of per- 


spection. 
Perspective (poispektiv), 54. [ad. med.L. 


perspecliva (sc. ars), the science of optics, fem. of 
perspeclivus : see next; cf. F. la perspective (14th c.).] 
I. +1. Thescience ofsight; optics. (Also in /.) 
€1380 Wyciir Sel. Ws. 11. 299 As tellin men of perspectif, 
per hen bree maner of bodili si3t. 1387 Trevisa //igden 
tRolls) 111. 365 He [Aristotle] made ..prohlemys of per- 
spective and of methaphesik. 1398 — Aarth, De P. Rin. 
xvii. (Tollem. M5.), Pe auctor of pe science of perspectine 
[scientizx ferspectivz)}, pat is be science of be sy3te. 1570 
Der Math. Pref. Bj, Perspectiue, is an Art MiAthematicall, 
which demonstrateth the maner, and properties, of all Radia. 
tions Direct, Broken, and Reflected. 1577 Harrison England 
11, iil. (1877)1.78 Skill in the perspectiues. 1625 N. CarpenTER 
Geog. Del. 1. vii. (1635) 177 Phe Angle of Vision, as we finde 
it taught inthe Perspectives, 1658 Puittips, Perspectize,.. 
the art of advantaging the sight hy the contrivance of 
glasses, heing a branch of Opticks. 

+2. An optical instrument for looking through 
or viewing objects with; a spy-glass, magnifying- 
glass, telescope, etc. Also /g., esp. in such phrases 
as fo look through the wrong end of the perspective 
= to look upon somcthing as smaller or of less 
conscquence than it is. Obs. 

In early use applied to various optical devices, as arrange- 
ments of mirrors, ctc. for producing some special or fantastic 
effect, e.g. by distortion of images. (Cf. also 4b.) 

[In the Chaucer quotation, the word in all the ancient 
MSS. has the prefix contracted, the Hengwrt, Corpus, and 
Lansdowne having (according to the Six-text ed.) the con- 
traction g for fer, the Ellesmere, Camhridge, Petworth, and 
Harleian 7334, having that for Jro-, which is also the form 
in the 16th c printed edd. Notwithstanding this pre- 
ponderance of MS. testimony, there can be little doubt that 
the correct reading is ferspectize, as shown by the history 
of the two words; prospective, as a genuine word, having 
arisen only c rsgo.] 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Sgr.'s 7. 226 (Hengwrt MS.) They speke 
of Alocen and Vitulon Of Aristotle ie writen in hir lyues 
Of queynte Mirours and of perspectyues. @ 1529 SKELTON 


[f. Person sd. + -SHIP.] 


Wks, (1843) I. 25 Encleryd myrroure and perspectyue. 


most bryght. ¢1532 Du Wes /ntrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 1045 
The perspectif or glasse in the whiche the kindes [ printed 
kindnes] and symilitudes of thynges ben shewed. 1601 
Suaxs. Alls Well v. iii. 48 Contempt his scornefull Per- 
spectiue did lend ine, Which warpt the line of euerie other 
fauour. 1634 Sir ‘I. Hexsert 7 rav. Ded. Aijb, Like an 
ill-sighted man, who sees with Spectacles or Perspectives. 
1634-5 BRERETON 7+av. (1844) 60 W™. Daviseon offered to 
furnish me with a couple of these perspectives, which shew 
thenew-found motion of thestars about Jupiter. 1646 Buck 
Rich, 1/1 Ded., To looke at otber mens actions and memory 
by the wrong end of the perspective. 1668 Perys Diary 
13 July, To Reeves’s; and there saw some [hooks], and he- 
spokea littleperspective,and was mightily pleased with seeing 
objects ina dark room. 1692 DryDen St. Exremont’s Ess. 
280 By the means of Great Perspectives, which Invention 
becomes more perfect every Day, they discover new Planets, 
1709 STEELE & Appison Tatler No. 103 ? 13, I..refused 
him a Licence for a Perspective, but allowed him a Pair of 
Spectacles. 1716 Cisser Love's Last Shift 1. i, If we look 
thro’ Reason’s never-erring Perspective. 1748 Axson's Voy. 
I. Vi. 195 By means of our perspectives..we saw an English 
flag hoisted. 1789 Burns Let. to Mfrs. Dunlop 4 Mar., As 
a snail pushes out his horns, or as we draw out a perspective, 


II. 3. The art of delineating solid objects upon 
a plane surface so that the drawing produces the 
same impression of apparent relative positions and 
magnitudes, or of distance, as do the actnal objects 


PERSPECTIVE. 


when viewed from a particular point. 
also f/. in same sense.) See also 6b. 

Without qualification, usually denoting Ainear persfcctive, 
an application of projective geometry, in which the drawing 
is such as would be made upon a transparent vertical plane 
(plane of delineation) interposed in the proper position 
between the eye and the object, by drawing straight lines 
from the position of the eye (Joint of sight) to the several 
points of the object, their intersections with the plane of 
delineation forming the corresponding pointsof the drawing. 

AERIAL/., Isometric Z., LINEAR /., PARALLEL J. ! see these 
words. Angular perspective = oblique p. Conical p., 
that in which ohjects are delineated as if projected upon the 
surface of a vertical cone from a point in its axis, the 
surface heing then unrolled into a plane: so cylindrical p. 
Gauche f., that in which the surface of delineation is not a 
plane. Obligne p., that in which neither side of the 
principal object is parallel to the plane of delineation, so that 
the horizontal lines meet at a vanishing point. 

1598 R. Haypocke tr. Lowazzo Pref. 8 A Painter without 
the Perspectiues was like a Doctor without Grammer. 1602 
Horrann Pliny xxxv. xi. 11.547 So excellent he was in this 
Perspectiue, that a man would say, his euen, plaine, and flat 
picture were embossed and raised work. 1694 DrypEn 70 
Sir G. Kueller 39 Yet perspective was lame, no distance 
true, But all came forward in one common view. 1702 
Apvpison Dial. Afedals tit, They have represented their 
buildings according to the rules of perspective. 1704 J. 
Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Aerial Perspective isa Proportion- 
ahle Diminution of the Teints and Colours of a Picture, 
when the Objects are supposed to be very remote. 1783 
Mason Art of Painting 163 Yet deem not, Youths, that 
Perspective can give Those charms complete by which your 
works shall live. 1822 Imison Se. § Art 11. 385 The method 
of drawing a building. .in oblique perspective. 1859 RuSKIN 

erspective Introd. 3 Every picture drawn in true perspec- 
tive may be considered as an upright piece of glass on which 
the objects seen through it have heen thusdrawn. 

b. transf. The appearance presented by visible 
objects, in regard to relative position, apparent 
distance, etc. 

1826 Farapay E.xf. Res. xxxvii.(1859) 216 The convergence 
of the rays to one spot..was merely an effect of perspective. 
1834 Mrs. Somervitte Connex. Phys. Se. xxxvit. (1849) 431 
The stars, from the eflects of perspective alone, would seem 
to diverge in the direction to which the solar system was 
going. 1881 Atkinson tr. Helmholts’s Lect. Sci. Subjects 
Ser. 11. 11, £ 87 Aerial perspective. By this we understand 
the optical action of the light, which the illuminated masses 
of air, between the ohserver and distant objects, give. 

ec. Alod. Geom. = Womoroey 4. 

1857 Cavey Coll. Math. Papers Il. 5 Triangles are in 
perspective when the three lines joining the corresponding 
angles meet in a point, or, what is the sane thing, when the 
three points of intersection of the corresponding sides lie in 
a line. 1881 Casey Seguel to Euclid 77 Triangles whose 
corresponding vertices lie on concurrent lines have received 
different names from Geometers...Townshend and Clebsch 
call them triangles in ferspective, and the point O and the 
line A YZ the centre and the aris of perspective, 1885 
Leupesnorr Cremona's Proj. Geom. iv. 20. 

d. jig. The relation or proportion in which the 
parts of a subject are viewed by the mind; the 
aspect of a matter or objcct of thotght, as per- 
ceived from a particular mental ‘ point of view’. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. u. viii. § 1 We have endeavoured 
in these our partitions to observe a kind of perspective, that 
One part may cast light upon another. 1613 Drumm. oF 
Hawtu. Cypress Grove Wks. (1711) 120 All, that we can 
set our eyes on in these intricate mazes of life, is but vain 
perspective and deceiving shadows, appearing far otherwise 
afar off, than when..gazed upon at a near distance. 1813 
SHELLEY Q. Afaé 1. 250 The events Of old and wondrous 
times..were unfolded In just perspective to the view. 1841 
Myers Cath. Th. iv. xxxv. 359 Clearly no method can be 
satisfactory but that which preserves the perspective of 
history true. 1894 H. Drummonp Ascent of Man 11 Evolu- 
tion. .has thrown the universe into a fresh perspective. 

4. concr. A drawing or picttire in perspective ; 
a ‘view’; sfec. a picture so contrived as seemingly 
to enlarge or extend the actual space, as in a stage 
scene, or to give the effect of distance. 

1644 Evetyn Diary 27 Feh., In the upper walkes are two 
perspectives, seeming to enlarge the allys. /éfd.1 Mar., A 
littke Garden, which, tho’ very narrow, by the addition of 
a well-painted perspective, is to appearance greatly enlarged. 
2648 in Bury lrl/s (Camden) 217, | give him alsoe my two 
ees of Saint Marke, hanging in the chamber of my 
aboritary. 165r J. Jane (fife) Kcxwy Axdagtos, The 
Image Vnbroken. A Perspective of the Impudence, Fals- 
hood [etc.] in a Libell entitled EcxovoxAaorns against Ecxwy 
Bagrtcxn. 1664 Powrr £xp. Philos. Pref. 18 Outside 
Fallacies ; like our Stage-scenes or Perspectives, that shew 
things inwards, when they are but superficial paintings. 
1680 Ausrey in Lett. /minent Persons (1813) III. sor, I 
have a curious designe of his to drawe a landskip or per- 
spective. 1703 Otiver in Aid. Trans, XXIM1. 1404 A 
Perepeciive of the late King of Denmark’s Family, the 
Queen's Face being in the middle, and eight Princes and 
Princesses round her, 1858 Hawtuorne /r. & Jt. WVote- 
Bks. \1. 77 A vista of cypress-trees, which were indeed 
an illusory perspective, being painted in fresco. 1861 
"THACKERAY Four Georges 1. (1862) 60 Hogarth’s lively per- 
spective of Cheapside. 

+b. A picture or figure constructed so as to 
produce some fantastic effect ; e.g. appearing dis- 
torted or confused except from one particular point 
of view, or presenting totally different aspects from 


different points. Oés. \v 
1593 Suaks. Rich. //, 1. ii. 18 For sorrowes eye.. Diuides 
one thing intire, to many obiects, Like perspectiues, which 
rightly gaz'd vpon Shew nothing hut confusion, ey’d awry, 
Distinguish forme. 1601 — 7 wel. WV. v. i. 224 One face, one 
voice, one habit, and two persons, A naturall Perspectiue, 
that is, and is not. x610 B. Jonson Adch. mm. iv, Hee'll 


(Formerly 


PERSPECTIVE. 


shew a perspectiue, where on one side You shall behold the 
faces, and the persons Of all sufficient yong heires, in 
towne,.. On th’ other side, the marchants formes, and others 
‘That..will trust such parcels: In the third square, the verie 
street, and signe Where the commoditie dwels. [Cf. 1661 
. Power, Hum. Industry vi. 76; and 1686 Plot Staffordsh. 
1x. § 100, where perspectives are described, but not named.] 
+@. So, in similar senses, fzece of perspective. 
(Sometimes = feep-show.) Obs. 
1599 B. Jonson Ev. Ban out of Hum. ww. iv, To view 
"hein (as you'ld doe a piece of Perspectiue) in ata key-hole. 


16z1 Burton Anat. Bel. i. ii. iV. (1624) 233 Those excellent. 


landskips and Duich-workes,..such pleasant peeces of per- 
spective. 1662 J. Davies tr. Oleartus’ Voy, Aimbass. 16 A 
Walking-Staff, Vermilion Gilt, in which was a piece of Per- 
spective. 1662 STILLINGFL. Orig. Sacr.u. v. § 8 ‘Yo direct 
them in those excellent pieces of Perspective, wherein by 
the help of a Prophetick glass they might see the Son of God 
fully represented. 1665 Sir T. Herpert 77 av. (1677) 151 
Besides these upon the same Mountains some pieces of 
Perspective are elahorately and regularly cut, resembling 
the noblest sort of ancient structure. 1755 YouNG Centaur 
vi. Wks. 1757 1V. 262 As in some pieces of perspective, by 
the pressure of the eye. .the inagnificent prospect is opened, 
and aggrandized, still more and more. _ 

5. A visible scene; a (real) view or prospect; 
esp. one extending in length away from the spec- 
tator and thus showing distance, a vista. 

(In mod. use associated with sense 3.) 

1620 SHELTON Quix. III. xiv. 94 He saw the self-same 
Face,..the same Aspect, the same Physiognomy, the same 
Shape, the same Perspective of the Batchelor Samson 
Carrasco. 1652 Lovepay tr. Calprenede’s Cassandra iu. 156 
The fiontispeece did discover it selfe in perspective through 
a long walk of goodly trees. 1686 Drypen 70 Mem. Jlrs. 
Anne Killigrew 115 Of lofty trees, with sacred shades And 
perspectives of pleasant glades. 1712 Sfect. No. 524? 5 At 
the end of the Perspective of every strait Path,. appeared 
a high Pillar. 1770 Gray Let. fo Wharton 18 Apr., The 
lofiy towers and long perspectives of the church. 1791 Mrs. 
RavevirFe Rom, Forest ii, Dark hills, whose outline 
appeared distinctly upon the vivid glow of the horizon, 
closed the perspective. 1859 Jeruson Srittany il. 21 
Mysterious perspectives among pillars and arches. 

b. fg. A mental view, outlook, or prospect, 
esp. through an imagined extent of time, past or 
(usually) future; hence sometimes = expectation, 
‘look-out’. 

176z Gotpsm, Crt. H”. xxx, I saw a long perspective of 
felicity hefore me. 1796 H. Hunter tr. S¢.-Prerre's Stud. 
Nat. (1799) I. 438 This perspective of a divine felicity, here 
below, would throw us intoa lethargic raptuie. 1879 Farrar 
St. Paul II. 255 The concluding words of thissection.. open 
a glorious perspective of ultimate hope for all whose hearts 
are sufficiently large and loving to accept it. 

6. Phr. /z perspective. a. In mental view; in 
prospect, looked for, expected: see 5b. ?Ods. 

(In quot. 1633 the sense is doubtful.) 

1633 G. HeRvert 7emple, Sinne ti, Yet as in sleep we see 
foul death, and live: So devils are our sinnes in perspective. 
1640 C. Harvey Synagogue xiv. Bible, 'Tis heaven in 
perspective, and the hliss Of glory here. 1849 C. Bronte 
Shirley xi, Vake care of this future magistrate, this church- 
warden in perspective. 

b. Drawn or viewed in accordance with the rules 
or principles of perspective ; also fig.: see 3. 

1655 Mro. Worcester Cent. av. § 97 An instrument 
whereby an ignorant person may take any thing in Per- 
spective, as justly, and more then the skilfullest Painter can 
do by his eye. 1806 Aled. Friuli. XV. 10 My delineations.. 
together with ohe done hy a friend in perspective. 1821 
Craic Lect. Drawing v. 282 he tops of the trees..receding 
in perspective into the distance. 1902 Daily Chron, 16 July 
3/2 The engraver said he must..‘ putit in proper perspective . 

ec. Alod. Geom. = Jn HomoLocy: see 3 ¢. 

III. +7. The action of looking into something, 
close inspection; the faculty of seeing into a 
thing, insight, penetrativeness. Ods. 

2a1586 Q. Exiz. Let. to Jas. VI (Camden) 173, I haue not 
so smal a parspectiue in my neighbors actions, but I haue 
foresene some wicked euent to folowe acareles gouvernement. 
1622 Bacon Hen. 1// 23 Doubting that there would bee 
too neare looking, and too much Perspectiue into his Dis- 
guise, if he should show it herein England ; he..sailed with 
his scholar into Ireland. 1643 Mitton Divorce 11. xvii, And 
this also will he somewhat above his reach, hut yet no lesse 
a_truth for lack of his perspective. @1649 Drumm. oF 
Hawtn. Poems Wks. (1711) 24 To me this world did once 
seem sweet and fair, While senses light wninds perspective 
kept blind. 

IV. 8. attrib. Perspective shell [in allusion to 
its markings], the depressed conical shell of the 
gastropod mollusc Solarium ferspectivum; also 
called szztdtal shell and staircase shell. 

1890 in Cent. Dict, 

Hence Perspe'ctived a., placed or drawn in 
perspective; Perspe'ctiveless a., devoid of per- 
spective, drawn without regard to perspective (in 
quot. fig.); + Perspectiver, + Perspecti'vian, 
one who treats of perspective. 

1goz Westit. Gaz. 12 Sept. 2/1 Towers, battlements, 
Cypresses, Statues all *perspectived not merely for the eye 
but for the imagination, 1874 H.R. Revnotps Zohn Baft. 
vii. 420 Blended in one dazzling hut *perspectiveless picture. 
1598 R. Havvocke tr. Lomazzo u. 197 ‘The *Perspectiuers 
call it, the Center, Marke, Point, Terme, and the Cone of the 
Pyramis. 1569 J. Sanrorn tr. Agrippa's Van. Artes 34b, 
‘The Geometricians and *Perspectiuians. 

fad. late L. 


Perspective (paispektiv), a. 
jerspectiv-us (Boeth.), f. perspect-, ppl. stem of 
perspicive: see PERSVECTION and -1VE; ef. F. per- 
spectif, -ive (14thc.).] 
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I. +1. Relating to sight ; optical. Ods. 

1432-50 tr. //tgden (Rolls) III. 365 This saide Aristotill.. 
made.. problemes perspective [ perspectiva problemata\ and 
metaphisicalle, 1477 Norton Ord. Alch. v. in Ashm. 
Theat. Chem. Brit, (1652) 61 Science Perspective giveth 
great evidence, To all the Ministers of this Science. 1530 
PacsGr. 320/2 Perspectyfe, beholdyng or regarding with the 
eye, perspectif, 1551 Recorpe Pathw. Knowl. Pref. 
Archimedes .. dyd also hy arte perspectiue (whiche is a 
parte of geometric) deuise such glasses within the towne of 
Syracusz, that dyd hourne their enemies shyppes a great 
way from the towne. 1592 R. D. Hyfpnerotomuchia 27 The 
entrie, which was by my perspective judgement twelve paces, 

+2. Used for looking or viewing ; serving to look 
through, or to assist the sight: applied to varions 
optical instruments or devices. Also fig. Ods. 
Almost always in phr. perspective glass = prec. 2. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. Bj, He may wonderfully helpe him 
selfe, hy perspectiue Glasses. 1594 Prat Fewell-ho. m1, 6 
A pelopertive Ring that will discouer all the Cards that are 
neere him that weareth it on his finger. 1613 FLETCHER, 
etc. /fonest Man's Fort. w.i, This vizard wherewith thou 
wouldst hide thy spirit Is perspective to shew it plainlier. 
1614 Raceicu Asst, World 1. vii. § 2 (1634) 85 A worthy 
Astrologer now living [Galileo] who by the helpe of per- 
spective Glasses hath found in the Starres many things 
unknowne to the Ancients, ¢c1619 Wotton Let. to Bacon 
in Relig. (1651) 414 He [Kepler] applies a long perspective- 
trunke, with the convexe glasse fitted to the said hole. 
a 1626 Bacon Mew Atl, (1650) 30 We have also Perspective- 
Houses, where we make Demonstrations of all Lights, and 
Radiations: And of all Colours. 1674 Loud. Gaz. No 
931/4 To be sold at the Sign of the Royal Exchange, .. 
all soits of Perspective Glasses, as well Telescopes as 
Microscopes. 1727 Port, etc. Art of Sinking u. v, His eyes 
should be like unto the wrong end of a perspective glass, 
hy which all the objects of nature are lessened. 1729 
Savace Wanderer 1. 144 If tubes perspective hem the spot- 
less prize. [1837 Wuewet Hist. Induct. Se. v.(1857) 1. 300 
Observed by Galileo Galilei..by the assistance of a per- 
spective glass.] 

II. 3. Of or pertaining to perspective (see prec. 
3); drawn according to perspective; showing 
the effect of distance, as a picture or actual scene 
(cf. prec. 4, 5). + Perspective piece = piece of 
perspective: see prec. 4¢ (ods.). 

1606 Dekker Sev. Sinnes 1. (Arh.) 17 You may behold 
now in this Perspectiue piece which I haue drawne before 
you, how deadly and dangerous an enemy to the State this 
Politick Bankruptisme hath bin, and still is. 1617 Moryson 
ftin. 1. 84 The painting of the arched-roof, rare for per- 
spectiue Art, and the chiefe of that kinde. 1628 Burton 
Anat, Bel. 1. ii. WW. 259 Brokes, rivers, trees .. with many 
pretty landskips, and perspective peices. 1731 W. HAcr- 
PENNY Perspective 1 To find the Perspective Plan of a 
Square or Cuhe fixt above the Eye, whose Point of Sight 
is ina Right Line, with the Middle of the Object. 1813 
Scott 7rzerm. m1, xxviii, A fair arcade, In long perspective 
view display'd. 1850 Leircu tr. C. O. Miller's Anc. Art 
§ 99 (ed. 2) 67 The art of painting . made such progress, 
especially in the perspective treatment of subjects, as 
enabled it to appear in great perfection at the very begin- 
ning of the next period. 1871 Mrs. Gatty Paralles /r. 
Nature Ser. v. 67 Vhat far-off visionary point where all 
perspective linesconverge, 1871 J. R. Dicksre Perspective 
1. 1 Perspective diawing is so termed, because in the study of 
it, all ohjects are supposed to be seen through a transpatent 
plane. 

b. Afod. Geom. Belonging to perspective (prec. 
3c) or homology; homologous, homological, 

1885 Leupesporr Cremona's Proj. Geom. 3 We are said 
to project from a centre (or vertex) S a given figure o upon 
a plane of projectiona’. The new figure o’ is called the per- 
spective image or the central projection of the original one. 

“14. ?Misused for PRospective. (But cf. prec. 6a.) 

1709 Mrs. Mancey Seerct Alem. (1736) 111. 274 My Hand, 
unable to support the Pen, drops in perspective Extasies. 
1796 J. Bipuake in New Ann. Reg. 155 O blindness to the 
future! Vhat kindly veils sharp pain’s perspective ills. 


Perspectively (poispektivli), adv. [[f. Per- 
SPECTIVE @. + -LY 2.] 

+1. Optically ; as through an optical instrument. 
(Sometimes with allusion to those producing 
fantastic effects: see PERSPECTIVE sf. 2.) Obs. 

1552 Hutoet, Perspectyuelye, office. 1599 SHaxs. Hen. V, 
v. il. 347 Yes my lord, you see them perspectiuely: the 
Cities turn’d into a Maid; for they are all gyrdled with 
Maiden Walls. 

+2. Clearly, evidently. (Cf. L. ferspecte, adv.) 

1598 R. Hayvocke tr. Lomazzo 1. 198 No otherwise than 
that which it seeth beholding it Perspectiuely. 1632 Litrcow 
Trav. v. 223 Which Houses haue stood on pillars..; the 
infinite number whereof, may as yet bee, (ahoue and below 
the Sands) perspectiuely beheld. 

3. According to perspective ; in perspective (see 
PERSPECTIVE sé. 3). 

1703 Moxon A/ech, Exerc. 252 If more Fronts than one be 
shewn Peispectively in one Draught. 1853 Llackw. Mag. 
LXXIV. 95 Atmospheric light .. perhaps not quite per- 
spectively true to the actual distances, 

b. Alod. Geom. So as to be ‘in perspective’ or 
homologous: see PERSPECTIVE sd. 3.¢, ad. 3b. 

1865 Cavey Coll, Math. Papers V. 480 Two triangles, 
ABC, A'B'C' which are such that the lines 4A’, BA’, CCT 
meet in a point, are said to be in perspective..the triangle 
A'BIC' is said to be perspectively inscribed in the triangle 
ABC. 

Perspectograph (paispektdgraf), [f. L. 
perspect-, ppl. stem (see PERSPECTIVE @.) + -GRAPH. | 
“An instrument for the mechanical drawing of 
objects in perspective’ (Francis Diet. A7ts, 1842). 

1875 Carpentry & Foin. 137 Asa practical means of teaching 


PERSPICIL. 


perspective the perspectograph will be found a very handy 
instrument. 

So Pe:rspecto'graphy (7a7¢—°), the art or theory 
of drawing in perspective. 1864 in Weester. 

+ Perspicable, a. Ods. fad. late L jer- 
spicabilis that may casily be beheld (Ammianus, 
Augustine), f. *Perspicadri = perspic-ére to see 
throagh, look closely into, perceive, behold. Cf. 
L. couspicabilis, f. conspicar7 beside conspiccre.} 

1. That can be seen through, transparent. 

1615 T. Apams .Sfir. Mavigator 5 Vhis is ‘mare vitreum’ 
a sea of glasse more cleare perspicable and transparent. 

2. Capable of being beheld; visible; in view. 

1660 F, Brooxe tr. Le Blanc’s Trav. 237 Eight parts, 
which are all perspicable from the middle station of the 
Town, 1665 Sir T. Hersert Trav. (1677) 142 There be 
but nineteen Pillars at this day extant, yet the fiactures and 
bases of other one and twenty more are perspicable. 

Perspicacious (paispiké-fas), a. [f. L. per- 
Spicax, -cacem, having the power of seeing through, 
sharp-sighted, f. ferspiccre : see PERSPECTION and 
-acious. Cf. F. perspicace (1546 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Of clear or penetrating sight; clear-sighted. 
(Often passing into 2.) arch. 

1616-61 Hotypay /’ersixs (1673) 327 And can’st thou with 
a perspicacious sight Discern the shew of truth from truth? 
1751 Jounson Rambler No. 102 ®? 4 An expanse of waters.. 
covered with sothick a mist, that the most perspicacious eye 
could see but a little way. 1879 Miss M. A, Spracue 
Earnest Trifler xi. (1880) 117 Like the brilliant perspica- 
cious stare of the critical world. 

2. Of persons, their faculties, etc.: Of clear or 
penetrating mental vision or discernment. 

1640 Howett Dodona’s Gr. (1645) 52 He was rarely quick 
and perspicacious. 1721 Strypre £ccl. Alem. WI. App. xx. 
59 [These] testify the man to he of a most perspicacious 
wit. 1873 H. Rocers Orze. Bible iii. 121 He was far too 
ee ae to he imposed upon hy any such false analogy. 

“3. ervon. Clear, translucent, perspicuous. 7va7e. 

a 1820 Suetrey Pr. Hs. (1888) b. 415 he genuine doctrine 
of ‘political Justice", presented in one perspicacious and 
impressive river. 

Hence Perspica‘ciously adv., with clear vision, 
clearly; Perspica‘ciousness. 

1727 in Batrry vol. Il, Perspicaciousness. 1750 JOHNSON 
Rambler No. 43 213 He that..too perspicaciously foresees 
obstacles. 1779-81 — L.P., Denham Wks. II. 78 The 
particulars of resemblance are so perspicaciously collected. 

Perspicacity (pdispikesiti). fad. L. per- 
spicacitas, {. perspicax: see prec. and -iTy: cf. 
F. perspicacité (15-16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Keenness of sight. Obs. or arch. 

1607 TopseLtt Four Beasts 493 From these fables of 
Lynceus came the opinion of the singular perspicacity of 
the beast Linx. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1 ti. 5 
Nor can there any thing escape the perspicacity of those 
eyes which were hefore light, and unto whose opticks there 
is no opacity. 1774 Gotpsm. Wat. Hist. (1862) II. 1. vii. 55 
‘The barn-owl.. watches in the dark, with the utinost perspi- 
cacity and perseverance. 

2. Clearness of understanding or insight; pene- 
tration, discernment. 

1548 Brecon Solace of Soule Wks. (1560) 11. 115 Thou shalte 
neuer by the perspycacyte and quyckenes of thy owne reason 
perceyue how it maye be possible. 1663 Br. Patrick Parad. 
Pilger. xxviii. (1668) 323 The greatest wits want perspicacit y 
in tbings that respect their own interest. 1779-81 JOHNSON 
L. P., Blackinore Wks. H1. 173 [This] is the only reproach 
which all the perspicacity of malice..has ever fixed upon 
his private life. 1809-10 CoLenipce Friend (1865) 153 A 
masterpiece of perspicacity as well as perspicuity. 1838 
Prescott Herd. & /s. (1846) IIL. xvi. 183 She showed the 
same perspicacity in the selection of her agents. 1876 
Grapstont Homeric Synchr. 61 Lessing, in his Laocoon, 
has discussed with luminous perspicacity [etc.]. 

+t Perspicacy. Ods. [f. L. perspicac-em Prr- 
SPICACIOUS: see -ACY I.] = prec. 

1599 B. Jonson Ev. Jan out of Hum. v. ii, Nay, lady, 
doe not scorne us, though you haue the gift of peispicacie 
aboue others. 1658 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. vii. xviii. 
463 It was a very great mistake in the perspicacy [ed. 1646 
perspicacity] of that Animal. a@ 1693 Urguhart’s Rabelais 
ui, xiii. 355 In blunting the perspicacy of the Eyes of the 

ise. 

+ Perspi‘cience. Ods. [ad. L. ferspicientia, 
f. perspicient-em, pr. pple. of perspicére to see 
through: see PERSPECTION and -ENCE.] Keen or 
clear perception ; insight. d 

1661 FectHam Resolves u. iii. (1677) 163 Though it [Faith] 
be set in a heighth, beyond our Humane Perspicience, I can 
believe it rather super-elevated, then contradictive to our 
Reason. 1721-90 in Baitey. 1768 [W. Donacpson] Life 
Sir B. Sapskull V1. xx. 163 His conducting this perplexing 
affair with so much judgment and perspicience. 

+ Pe‘rspicil. Ods. [ad. med. or mod. L. fer- 
spicillum, {. perspic-ve to see through + -2//un, 
dim. and instrumental suffix: cf. aspergi//um.} An 
optic glass; a lens; a telescope or microscope. 

1614 ‘Yomnis Aléumazar 1. iti, Sir, ‘tis a perspicil. .With 
this I'll reada leaf of that small Hiad.. Twelve long miles off. 
16z5 N. Carrenter Geog. Del. 1. iv. (1635) 87 It is manifest 
out of the experiment of the new Perspicils, that the hodies 
of the Sunne and Jupiter haue at least a double motion. 
1661 Granvitt Van, Dogs. 174 Vhe Perspicil, as well as 
the Needle, hath enlarged the habitable Woild. 1680 
Counterplots 29 There is no such mirrour so clear and true 
to look in, no such optick or perspicil to see with. 

Jig. 1611 S. Pace Commendatory Verses in Corzat's Cru: 
dities, And give the world in one Synoptick. quill Full 
pioofe that he is Brittaine’a Perspicill. 1675 Sir E. SHer- 
BURNE tr. AZanilins Pref. 2 That the Galaxie is a Congeries 


PERSPICUATE. 


of Numberless small stars was by the sole Perspicil of 
Reason discovered by tbe Ancients. 

+ Perspi‘cuate, a. Obs. rare—'. [f. as next 
+ -ATE2,] Transparent: = PERSPICUOUS I. 

1477 NortON Ord, Adch. v.in Ashm. Theat. Chem. Brit. 
(1652) 64 Every cleere tbinge perspicuate and fayre. 

+ Perspi‘cuate, v7. Obs. rare—*. [f. L. per- 
spicu-us PERSPICUOUS + -ATE3.] /rans. ‘To render 


perspicuous, clear, or transparent. 

1634 Strnple Reasons in Hari. Misc. (Malb.) 1V. 181 Our 
faith in God, and loyalty to tbe King, are..emblazoned, 
perspicuated, cognominated, propagated, and promulgated. 

Perspicuity (pdispikiwiti). ad. L. per- 
spicuilas, {. perspicu-us (see below and -1Ty): cf. 
¥. perspicuité (16th c. in Godef. Compi.).] 

+1. Transparency, translucency. Ods. 

1477 Nortox Ord. Alch. iii. in Ashm. Theat. Chem. Brit. 
(1652) 42 A goodly stone glittering with perspecuitie. 1594 
Prat Fewell-ho. 1, 4 Glasses through whose perspicuitie.. 
one may discern weekly in what plight they are. 1601 
Hotrano Pliny 11. 609 Pretious stones which are com- 
mended for their perspicuity and transparent clearenesse. 
1691 Ray Creatfon 11. (1692) 122 The aqueous Humor of the 
Eye..hath the Perspicuity and Fluidity of common Water. 
1750 tr. Leonardus' Mirr. Stones 35 To declare in what 
Manner Perspicuity or Opacity happens in Stones. 

2. Cleamess of statement or exposition; freedom 
from obscurity or ambiguity; lucidity. 

1546 Lanccey Pol. Verg. De Invent 1.x, Vhe perfection 
of an History resteth in matter and wérdes... Vhe tenor of 
the wordes asketh a brief perspicuite. 1611 iste 7rans/. 
Pref.8 The translation of the Seuentie dissenteth from the 
Originall in many places, neither doeth it come neere it, for 
Perspicuitie, grauitie, majestie 1711 STEELE Sfect No. 2 
?3 The Perspicuity of bis Discourse gives the same Pleasure 
that Wit would in another Man. 1833-6 J. H. Newman 
Hist, Sk. (1873) 11. 1. xii 295 Greek..is celebrated... for its 
perspicuity, and its reproductive power. 1834 SouTHEY 
Doctor \wiii. (1862) 127 There is nothing more desirable in 
composition than perspicuity; and in perspicuity precision 
is included. ; 

+3. Distinctness to the sight ; conspicuousness. 
Obs. rare. 

1609 I>. Jonson AMfasgue of Queens Wks. (Rtldg.) 575/2 
After it, succeeded their third dance. .. Wherein, beside that 
principal grace of perspicuity, the motions were so even and 
apt [etc.]. 1634 Sir ‘Il’. Hersert Trav. 88 A high imperious 
mountaine. .eminent for height and perspicuitie. . 

«| 4. ¢mprop. Discernment, insight, perspicacity. 

1662 Gauben in Chr. Wordsw. Doc. Suppl. (1825) 37 There 
are no eyes I more justly dread than your's for the acute- 
ness and perspicuity, yet none to which I more willingly 
present..myself, and what Ido. 1680 Morpen Geog. Rect. 
(1685) 458 When the Pupil can read the Alcoran with per. 
spicuity, 1720 Gorvox & Trencitarp /ndepend. WW hr; 
(1728) 120 It may well be expected from Persons of their 
Penetration and Perspicuity. 1806 H. Stovoxs Afaid, 
Wife, & Wrdow \11. 211 That worthy man could read hearts 
with great perspicuity. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr 1. xv, Mr. 
Wegg madea smiling demonstration of great perspicuity bere, 

+ Perspi‘culative, a. Obs, rare~°. [lirrey. f. 
L. perspic-ére to see through, see clearly.] 

1623 Cockeram, Persprculatrue, which may be seen. 

+ Perspi‘culous, a. Obs. rare. [Erroneous 
formation from L. ferspicu-us PERSPICcUOUS.] 
Clear, lucid. Hence + Perspi‘culously adv. 

1565 T. Stap.eton Fortr. Farth 122b, S. Basill..(whose 
pleasaunt perspiculous eloquence who haue read his workes 
in greke, can not but wonder at). 1662 Pacitt Heresiogr, 
(ed. 6) 220 A thing most perspiculously evident this day. 

Perspicuous (paispitkiz,as), «. [f. L. per- 
spicu-us transparent, clear, evident (f. perspic-cre 
to see through) + -ous.] 

+1. Transparent, translucent. Ods. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch, v.in Ashm. Theat. Chem. Brit. 
(1652) 64 Christall hath Water declyning towaid Ayer, 
Wherefore tt is cleere, perspicuous and faire. 1599 H. 
buites Diets Dry Dinner Pivb, [Tabacco] of a tawny 
colour, somewhat inclining to red: most perspicuous and 
cleare. 1660 Bovtr New Exp. Phys. Mech. xxxvii. (1682) 
158 Water turning from perspicuous to white. 1669 Wor- 
LioceE Syst, Agrtc. (1681) 293 Kepresented to our sight 
through the perspicuous body of the Air. 17g0tr Leonardus’ 
Mirr. Stones 224 Sapphire is a Stone of a yellow or Skie-blue 
Colour, perspicuous Fike the inost pure Azure. 

2. Clear or easy to be understood; clearly ex- 
pressed, lucid ; evident. 

1586 BD. Youxnc Guazz2o's Crv. Conv. ww 190 Whereupon the 
Queene commaunded him..he should make that intricate 
sentence more perspicuous. 1624 GATAKER 7ransubst. 87 
The proofe is so plaine, and his nieaning so perspicuous, 
1668 Drypen Dram. Poesy ss. (ed. Ker) 1. 77 The reason 
is perspicuous, why no French plays, when translated, have, 
or ever can succeed on the English stage. 1741 Watts 
Improv, Mind \. viii. §6 Wheresoever he writes more ob- 
scurely, search out for some more perspicuous passages in 
the same writer. 1791 Boswe.t Johnson an. 1754 (1831) 1. 
243 The most perspicuous and energetick language. 1872 
Minto Eng. Prose Lrt. Introd. 13 Rules can be laid down 
for the perspicuous construction of paragraphs. 

b. Of persons: Clearin statement or expression. 

1593 R. Harvey Pirlad, 10 Or if Dianaes Priest be com- 
monly obscure, .cannot it be, that hee should be perspicuous 
at anie one time? 1611 DEKKER Roaring Grrle Wks. 1873 
WN. oxy Prethee maister Captaine Iacke, be plaine and 
perspicuous with mee. 1976 Avam Smite IH. NV. 1. iv. (1869) 

30, I am always willing to run some hazard of being 
tedious in order to be sure that I am perspicuous. 1791 in 
Boswell Foknson Aug, an. 1783, He [Johnson] was always 
most perfectly clear and perspicuous. 

3. Easily or distinctly seen, conspicuous. ? Obs. 

1586 Ferner Blaz. Gentrie 11. 102 Set in the chiefe of the 


Coate, as tn tbe most perspicuous place. 1615 G. SANoYS | 
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Trav. 22 The ruines tbat are now so perspicuous,..stand 
foure miles South-west from the aforesaid place. ¢1710 
Cexia Fiennes Drary (1888) so Ely-minster..so Lofty built 
yt its perspicious above ye town. 1805 Foster £ss. u. ii, 
140 An exceedingly distinct and perspicuous aspect. 
b. fg. Eminent, distinguslied, conspicuous, 

1634 Alalory's Arthur Pref. The never-dying fame of the 
illustrious ‘Trojan Hector is perspicuous. @ 1674 CLARENDON 
Surv. Leviath. (1676) 274 The person of every Soveraign 
Prince, is too notorious and perspicuous to need any such 
demonstration. . ‘ shige: 

(4. improperly. Discerning, perspicacious. rare. 


+b. Clear-sighted (9és.). 

1584 R. Scott Drscov. Witchcr Ep. Ded. to Sir R. Man. 
wood, I know you to be perspicuous, and able to see downe 
into the depth and bottome of causes, &c. 1650 GENTILIS 
Considerations 224 That character..is not seene many times 
by the most perspicuous sight. 1652-62 HEYLIN Cosmogr. 
ut, (1673) 9/1 From one of the summits or tops thereof, a 
man of perspicuous eyes may discern the Euxine on the one 
hand, and the Mediterranean on tbe other. 1865 Swisx- 
BURNE Afalanta 221 The gods are heavy on me..and my 
perspicuous soul Darken with vision. : 

Perspicuously, a/v. [f. prec. +-Ly 2] 

1. In a perspictous manner; clearly, evidently, 
lucidly. 

1592 Wyrtey Armorie, Ld. Chandos 3 it is of importance 
that they be known..by al, and that so perspicuously, that 
..the meanest and simplest common soldier may thereby 
know euerie particular officer 1637 HEvwoop Dial., Procus 
& Puella Wks. 1874 V1. 123 Thy minde by myne I see per- 
spicuously. 1713 STEELE Guard. No. 15 ?4 He will express 
himself perspicuously. 1833 J. H. NewMaNn Avtans U1. v. 
(1876) 225 Dionysius .. declares perspicuously the principle 
of the orthodox teaching. | 

“i 2. ¢aproperly. With perspicacity. rare. 

1600 W. Waison Decacordon (1602) 317 This doctrine [of 
the Jesuits] when princes and other men of learning, iudge- 
ment, and experience in sucb pragmatical platformes do 
perspicuously looke into; [they] perceiue [etc. ]. 

Perspicuousness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of heing perspicuotts; perspicuity, 

1727 in Baiwey vol. 1]. 1787 W. Marsuatt. Wor folk I. 
To Rdr. 6 With any degree of accuracy and perspicuous- 


ness. 1862 Merivace Nom. Emp. (1871) V. xli. 126 note, 
Nowhere else are his stories told with such vivacity and 
perspicuousness. 


Perspirable (poaspaierab’l), a. (s6.) [f£ Per- 
SPIRE v.+-ABLE. Cf. F. perspiradle (in Paré 1561).] 

1. Capable of perspiring ; allowing the passage 
of perspiration; liable to perspire. 

+ Perspirable veins, an old name of the arteries, as the 
supposed channels of the ‘ vital spirits. 

1604 F. Herine Med. Defence Aivb, Womens bodies 
being more soft, tender, and perspirable. 1684 tr. Bonet's 
Merc, Compit, vu 158 The Bloud, as it..passes to and fro, 
through the perspirable Veins. 1690 Boyte Chr Virtuoso 
1.63 Who would believe that the Poyson..should be able... 
to continue in the warm and still perspirable Body of the 
bitten person? 1744 tr. Boerhaave's Inst. 111. 309 The 
whole Surface of the human Body..is perspirable. 1860-1 
Fior, Nicutincace Wursing 65 Vhe skin absorbs the water 
and becomes softer and more perspirable. 


+b. Capable of bieathing forth or emitting an 


effluvium. Oés. rare. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Fp. ut. iv. 79 For Electricks 
will not commonly attract, except they grow hot or become 
perspirable. 1656 Biount Glossogr., Persprraéble,. .tbat may, 
or is able to breatbe through. 

e. Of, pertaining to, or attended with perspira- 
tion: perspirable point, point of perspiration. 

1805 W. Saunpvers Alin. Waters 496 To bring down the 
animal heat to the perspirable point. 1822 E.xamrne> 3380/2 
Her fan, which..he is essaying to pick up by a puffing and 
perspirable exertion. 

+2. Liable to be blown through ; exposed to air 
or the wind, airy. Ods. 

¢1624 Cuapman //omer's Epigr x, [Ida] Where every tree 
Beares up in aire such perspirable heights. 1660 R. Coxe 
Power & Subj. 57 Joyning this perspirahle region with the 
celestial and intelligible. 1669 WortipGe Syst. Agrtc. (1681) 
197 Let the Doors and Windows be stopp‘d with Clay, that 
the House be not perspirable with Wind or Air. 

3. a. Capable of being thrown off in perspira- 
tion (insensible or sensible). +b. Capable of 
being exhalcd or emitted in vapour (0ds.). +e. 
Allowing of the passage of perspiration (ods.). 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend Ep, v. xxi. 270 The Amnios 
is a generall investment, containing the sudorous or thin 
serosity perspirable tbrough the skin. ¢ 1720 W Gisson 
Farrter's Gutde \. \. (1738) 5 Porous for the passage of 
Sweat, or other perspiiable Matter. 1744 BerkeLey Srr/s 
§ 88 Perspirable humours not discharged will stagnate and 
putrefy, 1800 J/ed. Frail. 1V. g Speculations conceining 
the perspirable Fluids of Human Bodies. 1822-34 Good's 
Study Aled. (ed. 4) 1V. 417 A copious discharge of perspir- 
able matter. , 

B. as sb. in p/. Perspirable matters. 

1797 J. Downinc Drsord. Horned Cattle 30 A regular 
discharge, or secretion of perspirables. 

Hence Perspirabi‘lity, capability of perspiring ; 
liability to perspire. 

1744 Mitcuecte in PAtl Trans. XLII. 145 On account 
of the Perspirability of their Bodies. 18053 W, SaunpDEeRs 
Afin. Waters 529 A salutary relaxation and perspirability 
of the skin. 

+Perspirant. 00s. rare. [ad.L. perspirant- 
em, or F, perspirant, pr. pple. of L. perspirare or 
F. perspirer to PERSPIBE; see-AnT.] A perspiring 
duct; a sweat-duct. 

1745 Franxun Let. to Cadwal, Colden Wks. 1887 11. 


El 
That they [i, e. absorbent ducts] should communicate with | 


PERSPIRE. 


the veins, and the perspirants with the arteries only, seems 
natural enougb. 

Perspirate (ps‘ispireit), v. rave. [f. L. per- 
spirat-, ppl. stem of perspirare: see PERSPIRE and 
-ATE3, Perh. a back-formation from next.] = 


PERSPIRE. Hence Pe'rspirating f//. a. 

1822 New Monthly Mag. V1 504 The perspirating surface 
of the leaf. 1843 THackeray Carmen Lilkense ui. i, The 
sun bursts out in furious blaze, I perspirate from head to heel. 

Perspiration (péispiré*fan). [a. F. ferspira- 
tion (in Paré 1561), n. of action trom Zersprrer, 
ad. L. perspirare: see PERSPIRE.] The action of 
perspiring, in various senses, 

+1. Breathing out or through. Ods. 

1611 Cotcr., Persprratron, a perspiiation, or breathing 
through. 1681 Cuetuam Angler s Vade-s. iii. § 16 (1689) 
27 Its convenient to bore small holes in it for their better 
perspiration. 1710 Suartess. Charac. 1. Adv, Author i, 
He woud find the Air perhaps more rarefy'd and sutable to 
the Perspiration requir'd, especially in the case of a Poetical 
Genius 

+2. Evaporation, exhalation. Ods. 

1652 Frencu }orksh, Spa vii. 70 This Spaw water is 
strongest..in Winters frost. by reason of the earth being the 
more bound up, and the said spirits being thereby kept 
from perspiration. 1707 Mortimer Hrs. (1721) 11. 329 
Cover'd only witb a loose Cover, that there may be a free 
Perspiration of the Volatile Spirit of your Must. 

3. The excretion of moisture through the pores 
of the skin (originally applied to the insensible 
excretion, now also to the sensible); sweating. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 680 Much of the matter of hair in the 
other parts of the body [than the bead] goeth forth by 
insensible perspiration 1656 Blount Glossog., Perspira- 
trou is as it were a breathing or vaporing of the whole body 
through theskin. 1704 Swirt Mech. Operat. Spirrt ii, Misc. 
(1711) 293 These [Caps] when moisten ‘d with Sweat, stop all 
Perspiration. 1740 Baynaro //eadth (ed. 6) 21 For thro’ a 
constant dilatation, The spirits spend by perspiration. 1804 
ABERNETHY Surg. Obs. 186 His feet put into warm water in 
hopes of procuring peispiration, 1842 Asoy IVater Cure 
(1843) 159 He returns to his bed, and drives out the enemy 
by renewed perspiration. 

+b. The exhalation of vapour or moisture 
through the pores of plants. Ods. 

1664 Power £2. Pihilos.1 29 That all Vegetables have 
a constant perspiration, the continual dispersion of tbeir 
odour makes out. 1674 Grew Veget. Trunks in. §7 Part of 
tbe Sap, remitted, in perspirations, back again into the Aer. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1.673 Lhe perspiration of vege- 
tables of al! kinds.. fills the air with moisture. 

4. concr. That which is perspired ; sweat. 

1725 N. Rosixson TA Physick 72 It yields an Excrement 
calld Perspiration, which 1s the last Digestion tbe Blood 
undergoes. 1759 Extis in PArd, Trans. L1. 211 Their 
covering was not thick enough to keep tn their peispiration. 
1884 F. NM. Crawroro Rom. Singer 1. 21 The next minute 
the perspiration stands on your forebead. 

5. Comb. 

1849 E. B. Eastwick Dry Leaves § It is no holiday-work 
climbing that steep, craggy, perspiration-exciting.. Pinnacle. 
1899 !Vesti Gaz. 29 Nov. 2/1 His red-brown perspiration- 
bathed arnis, . . 

Perspirative (paispaiorativ, p3‘ispire'tiv), a. 
rare, Ct L. perspiral-, ppl. stem of ferspirare to 
PERSPIRE + -IVE.] Promoting or subservient to 
perspiration; = next. 

1730-6 Baitey (folio), Persprratrve, of or pertaining to 
perspiration or breathing or exhaling through. 1755 JOHNSON, 
Persprratrve, peiforming the act of perspiration [Hence 
in later dicts] @1776 R. James Diss, Fevers (1778) 157 It 
is a very common error in practice,..to administer very 
heating and perspirative medicines, with an intent to drive 
out the measles as it is called_ ; : 

Perspiratory (paispaivratari), a, [f. L. per- 
spiral- (see prec.) + -ory 2,] 

1. Subservient to, leading to, or producing per- 
spiration. 

1725 Cuewne Health & Long Life 15 Besides the Air that 
gets through the perspiratory Ducts into the Blood, when- 
ever we Eat, Diink, or Breath, we are taking into our 
Bodies such Air as is about us. 1732 J. B. tr. Bellosze’s 
Hosp, Surg. ii, Eliminate them out of the body by the 
perspliatory passages. 1748 PArd. Trans. XLV. 294 De- 

osiled ,, in the very perspiratory pores of its bark. 1791 

«. Darwin Sot, Gard... Roe tor Concerning the use of 
the leaves of plants. Some have contended that they are 
Eorpltaiety, organs. ¢ 1865 J. Wytve in Crre, Sc. 1. 428/2 
Suhstances, which. .will close the perspiratory pores. 1900 
Prlot 17 Nov. 632/2 Tbe temperature was distinctly per- 
spiiatory, ; 

2. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of per- 
spiration. 

1805 W. Saunoers A/in. Waters 501 This is fulfilled. .by 
establishing the perspiratory excietion in the fullest manner. 
1874 Bracnie Sedf-Cult. 51 To stimulate the natural perspi- 
ratory action of the skin. 


Perspire (paispaie1), v. [ad. L. perspira-re, 
etymologically, to breathe through (f. PER- 1 + 
spirare to breathe), but in ancient L. used only in 
the senses ‘to breathe’, and ‘to blow constantly 
(of the wind)’. This verb is not retained in the 
modern Romanic langs. ] 

+1. zner. Of the wind: To breathe or blow 
gently through. Ods. vere. 

1648 Herrick Hesfer , Farewell Frost, What gentle winds 
perspire! As if here Never had been the northern plunderer 
To strip the trees. 

+2. intr. Of any volatile substance: To pass 
out or escape in the form of vapour through pores 


PERSPIRED. 


(in the human body or any porous body or sub- 
stance); to escape by evaporation; to evaporate ; 


to exhale. Ods. (or arch.) 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. EZ. 196 A man in the morning 
is lighter in the scale, because in sleep some pounds have 
perspired. 1664 Power £24. Philos. 1.29 The Effluvium’s 
that continually perspire out of all Plants whatsoever. 1669 
Worunce Syst. Agric. (1681) 7 This Spiritus Mund?..in 
some places perspires more freely than in other, and causes 
that different verdant colour of the Grass in certain rings 
or circles, where the Country people fancy the Fairies dance. 
1676 — Cydcr (1691) 137 The cork heing.. porous, part of the 
spirits..perspire. 1695 Woopwarp Nat. Hist. Earth i. 
i. (1723) 161 [Heat] perspiring-forth at the same Outlets 
with the Water. 1799 G. SmitH Laboratory I. 436 The 
water will perspire through the pores of the cup. 

+b. fg. To transpire; to come out, become 
public; to ‘get wind’. Obs. rare. 

1766 Entick London I. 142 It never perspired what the.. 
sum amounted unto. /éd. 265 The affair perspiring. 

3. intr. Of a person (or the animal body): To 
give out watery fluid through the pores of the skin. 
Originally of insensible perspiration ; later includ- 
ing sensible perspiration or sweating, (Now the 


ordinary sense.) 

1725 N. Rosinson 7h. Physick 180 Dropsical People are 
generally ohserv‘d to sweat much, hut perspire little. 176. 
Wes ey Serv. 1 Cor. xiii. 9 During a night’s sleep, a healthy 
man perspires one part in four less when he sweats, than 
when he does not. 1791 Gend¢l. Mag. LX1.11. 1099 It is well 
known that for some time past, neither man, woman nor 
child..has heen subject to that gross kind of exudation 
which was formerly known hy the name of sweat;..now 
every mortal, except carters, coal-heavers and Irish Chair 
men ..merely Zerspires, 1799 Med. Frnl.11. 394 A child is 
much more liable to perspire than an adult. 1841 Lane 
Arab. Nts. 1. 121 The heat causes him immediately to per- 
spire profusely. 

4. trans. +a. To breathe out; to exhale; to 
emit or give off (air, gas, vapour, fire). Ods. (or 
Jig. of b.) b. To give off (liquid) through pores, 
either insensibly as vapour, or sensibly as moisture: 
said of organic bodies. 

a. 1680 Morven Geog, Kect. (1685) 329 The Grotta..famous 
for those pestilential Vapors which it perspires. 1683-4 
Rosinson in Phil. Trans. XXX, 483 The various Effluvia 
perspir'd out of our Glohe. 21711 Ken Preparatives Poet. 
Wks. 1721 1V. 54 To make Love infinite perspire Devouring 
Fire. 41774 Gotpsm. Surv. Exp. Phitos. (1776) 11. 39 The 
vapours perspired hy the clove tree. 

b. 1707 Frover Physic. Pulse-Watch 88 But when the 
great quantity of Chyle is perspir‘d,..the Sptrits are more 
increas‘d, and the Blood is well rarify'd. 1759 tr. Duhkamel's 
Hus, 1. x11. (1762) 385 To perspire off the crudities of the sap. 
1799 fed. Frni. 11. 141 The matter he perspired generally 
smelt sour, 1807 J. E Situ Phys. Bot. 67 The liquor 
perspired hecomes sensthle to us hy being collected from 
a branch introduced into any sufficiently capacious glass 
vessel. 1837 Penny Cycl. 1X. 18 After the blossom unfolds 
it perspires a sweet honey-like fluid. 

Hence Perspired (-aie1d) Af/.a ; Perspi'ring 
vbl, sb. and fp/. a. (whence Perspi'ringly adv.); 
Perspi'ry a. (col/og.), full of perspiration. 

1664 H. More Ayst. /nig., Apol. m. xv. 503 An Atmo- 
sphere of perspired vapours. 1699 BENTLEY Phat. xiii. 
392 Like the perspiring Bodies of living Creatures. 1733 
Tutt Horse-Hoeing Husé. ii. 19 note, As soon as the per- 
spiring State returns. 1857 G, Bird's Urin. Deposits (ed. 5) 
163 If..an organic acid..he an element of the perspired 
fluid. 1860 Adi Year Round No. 63. 302 Two seedy old 
women,..with..hlack, perspiry old gloves. 1864 Evening 
Standard 26 May, A Jack-in-the-Green..disporting himself, 
perspitingly, for the sake of a hardly-earned copper. 1897 
Mary Kinostey IV. Africa 689 Conscientiously rolled in 
your blanket until tbe perspirtng stage is well over. 1899 
Allbutfs Syst. Med. VAI1. 725 In healtb, an actively per- 
spiting skin is usually a flushed skin. 

+ Perspoil, v. Obs. rare". [f. Per- 2 + 
SpoiL v.] ¢vans. To spoil or destroy completely. 

1523 Surrey in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser 1. 1 234 To kepe 
theym togidder unto tbe tyme that I shall knowe the Duks 
army hee perspoiled. 

Perssh(e, obs. forms of PERISH, PIERCE. 

Perssouar, obs. Sc. form of PuRSUER. 

+ Persta-nd, v. Olds. rave. [app.a confusion of 
perceive and understand.| trans. To understand. 

41577 GASCOIGNE Flowers Wks. (1587) 44 First then you 
must perstand, I am no stranger I But English hoy, in 
England borne. 1599 Preece S’7 Clyom. Wks. (Rtldg.) 492/1 
Say_what is your will. that it I may perstand. 

+ Persti‘mulate, v. Obs.rare—°. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. perstzmulare, f. PER- 2 + stimuldre to stimu- 
late.] ¢rans. To stimulate exceedingly. 

°3 Cockeram. Perstimulate, to prouoke. 

+ Perstinate, v. Obs. rare-°, [f. ppl. stem 
of L. perstindre, an erroneous reading of prestindre 
to buy, purchase. J 

1623 CocKERAM, Perstinate, to set price on a thing. 

+ Perstre‘perous, a. Obs. rave. [f. L. per- 
stvepére to make much noise: cf. odstreperous.] 
Making much noise; noisy. 

1628 Forp Lover's Met. 1. 1, You're too perstreperous, 
sauce-hox. Ae cx 

Perstriction (poistri‘kfan). fad. L. (post- 
class.) ferstriction-em: a rubbing, friction, n. of 
action {. perstringcre : see PERSTRINGE.] 

+1. The action of perstringing; sharp censure; 


criticism ; stricture. Obs. rare. 
168: H. More £x~. Dan. Pref. 67 A free perstriction of 
the disorders observahle in the Reformed Churches. /d?d, 
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ii. 48 There is only a sligbt perstriction or hrief intimation 
of them, 

2. Surg. An operation for stopping hemorrhage 
by compression or tightly drawn ligature of the 
artery. 

1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

So +Perstri‘ctive a. Obs., of the nature of or 
tending to censure or reprimand. 

1659 Gaupen Tears Ch, un. xxi. 333 They .. make no 
perstrictive or invective stroke against it. 


Perstringe (peistrindz), v. [ad. L. per- 
string-ére to bind tightly, draw together, graze, 
tub, blunt, make dull, touch slightly, glance at, 
touch or wound slightly with words, censure, repri- 
mand ; f. PER- 2 + stringére to tie, bind.] 

+1. trans. To bind tightly; to constrain. rare. 

1684 I. Gopparn Plato's Denton 343 These proportionate 
arguments. .whilst they perstringe the mind, do not con. 
strain the hody. 

2. To censure; to take to task ; to pass strictures 
upon ; to criticize adversely, find fault with. 

1549 In Latimer's Serm. bef. Edw, V1, ii. Pref. (Arh.) 54 
He [Latimer] so frankely and liherallye taxed perstringed 
and openly rehuked..y® peculiar fauts of certayne of his 
auditours. 1699 Evetyn Acefaria 168 So was I glad to 
find it (the lazy life of friars] justly perstring’d and taken 
notice of hy a learned Person. 183: De Quincey Parr Wks. 
1857 VI. 113, I am endeavouring with the gentlest of knout- 
ings quietly to ‘ perstringe’ your errors. Sam Parr!..Per- 
stringing, which was a favoured word of your own, was a no 
less favoured act. 1880 Edin. Rev. Apr. 382 One of them, by 
name Marcellus, is lightly perstringed as ‘ praetenuis meriti’. 

+3. To touch on; to glance at; to hint at. Ods. 

a1619 Fotuersy A theo, (1622) Pref. 8 They passe ouer 
them so sleightly, and perstringe them so briefely, that all of 
them may he truly affirmed to haue heene..rather touched 
then handled. 1653 H. More Conyect. Cabbad. \1. iit (1713) 
228 But that..these parts of Knowledge should he per- 
stringed hy Moses in this History, it seems to me not to have 
the least prohahility in it. 1697 Burcuore Dise. Relig. 
Assemb. 114 To observe when our neighhour is perstring’d 
hy such a doctrine, 1706 Puittips, To Perstringe, to touch 
lightly, or to glance at a thing in discourse. 1797 T. GREEN 
Diary Lover of Lit, (1810) 43 The prefaces and notes per- 
stringe..whatever has, of late years, obtained celebrity in 
politics or literature. 


+4. To blunt or dull (the eyes, or light); to 


dazzle; todim. Ods. 

1603 Hottanp Plutarch’s Mor. 644 The interrogations 
also and demaunds [ought to be] nothing darke or intricate: 
lest they doe perstringe and dazzle their eies, who are not 
quicke sighted. 1657 W. Morice Coexa guasi Kown xxii. 
216 The Sun..by his matchless light perstringeth and 
eclipseth all other starrs. 1664 H. More Afyst. /uig. 1.1 
vii. 21 The Golden splendour and magnificency of them did, 
it seems, so perstringe the eyes of the simple sort. 

Hence Perstri‘nging wi/. sb. ; also Perstri‘nge- 
ment, censure, stricture, criticism. 

1676 Doctrine of Devils 88 A perstringing of tbe eyes 
might delude them. 1891 Sa4. Rev. 12 Dec. 669/2 One more 
perstringement and we have done. 


+ Perstru‘ct,v. Ods. rare—'. [f£.L. perstruct-, 
ppl. stem of Jerstrucre to build up completely, f. 
PER- 2 + s¢ruére to build.] ‘trans. To construct, 
put together, fashion. 


1547 Boorpe Brev. Heaith cclxxiv. 91 b, The mattere per- 
structed in dewe order and fashion. 

Persuadable (p2iswé-dib'l), a. Also 6 
-yble. 
form ad. L. type *persuddibilis, £. persuadére.] 

+1. Having the quality of persuading, persuasive: 
= PERSUASIBLE I. Obs. 

c1530 L. Cox Rhet. (1899) 41 The rygbt pleasaunt and 
parsuadyble arte of Rhetoryke. 

2. Of a person: Capable of being persuaded ; 
easy to persuade: = PERSUASIBLE 2. 

1598 Fiorito, Szvasibile, perswadahle, that may he per- 
swaded. 1679 J. GoopmMan Pentt. Pard. 1. iti. (1713) 310 He 
requires a perswadable, counsellable temper. 1788 CLARA 
Reeve Exiles 111. 89, I was rejoiced to find him so rational 
and persuadable. 1877 Mrs. Ortenant A/akers Flor. x. 252 
They had no easy or persuadable ruler in their new Prior. 

+3. Of a thing: That may be recommended to 
acceptance : =PERSUASIBLE 3. Ods. rare. 

1617 Cottins Def Bp. Ely tt. vii. 275 You confesse your 
selfe that it is persuadeahle, hut hy inducements, namely 
what others haue obserued, found, and experienced. 

Hence Persuadabi'lity (-ibility), Persua‘da- 
bleness; Persuadably adv. 

1797 Soutuey Let. to F. May 26 Junein Life ote ear; 
There was a time when I helieved in the *persuadibility of 
man, and had the mania of man-mending. 1871 Persuada- 
hility [see PersuasiBiuity, quot. 1860]. 1889 J. M. Ropert- 
son Ess. Crit. Method 71 The impulse to the struggle is the 
notion of persuadihility. 1742 Ricuarpson Pamela lV. 277 
From what you intimate of Mr. H.’s Good Humour, and 
his ‘Persuadableness, if | may so say. 1889 Blackw. Mag. 
Apr. 569 Extraordinary candour and persuadahleness. 1611 
Corar., Persuasibtement,”persuadeably. 1632 in SHERWOOD, 
{Hence 1818 in Topp, and in Mod. Dicts.) 

Persuade (paiswéi'd), v. Also 6-8 perswade, 
(6 Sc, -swaid, -suaid, -suaed). [ad. L. persud- 
dére to bring over by talking, induce, f. PER- 1 or 
2+4suddére to advise, recommend, urge as desir- 


able: see SuaDE, SuAsion; perh. immediately | 


from F. persuader, in Oresme 14thc., but not in 
general use until 16th c.] 
I. To persuade @ Zerson. 


[f PERSUADE v. + -ABLE; but in earlier — 


PERSUADE. 


1. trans. To induce (a person) to believe some- 
thing ; to lead to accept a statement, doctrine, fact, 
etc. ; to win to a belief or assurance. Const. ¢/az 
(a thing is so), formerly sometimes ace. and inf. 
(a thing Zo be so); of (a fact, etc.), rarely zzZ0, 
+ t0, out of, + from (a belief, etc.). Somewhat arch. 

1513 More Rich. /// Wks. 4o In youth,..which is lighte 
of heliefe and sone perswaded. 1538 Srarxey England 1. ii. 
29 Yf hyt [i. e. the will] be persuadyd that gud ys yl, and yl 
gud. aisss Rivtey Lament. Churche (1566) Bviij, They 
are perswaded it to he truth, rs8x Muccasrer /ositions 
vi. (4887) 41, I would take paines to perswade them hy 
argumentes, 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa ut. 156 These.. 
perswade women that they can foretell them their fortune. 
¢ 1637 A. Wricut in /7isf. Papers (Roxh.) 1 Introd. 6 The 
villanous humour of Jago when he persuades Othello to his 
jealousy. 1647 Trarr Com 1 Cor. viii. 7 No mans speech 
..shall ever perswade me from that opinion. 165: HosseEs 
Leviath, 1. xxv. 132 To perswade their Hearers of the 
Utility..of following their advise. 1691-8 Norris Pract, 
Disc. (1711) III. 39 Men must oftentimes he persuaded out of 
their Senses, hefore they-can be persuaded into Sense. 1777 
SHERIDAN Sch. Scand. mi. iii, They1l persuade me presently 
I'm at Bengal. 1796H. Huntertr. S¢.-Pierre's Stud. Nat. 
(1799) I. Pref. 31 He could not be persuaded that it actually 
was only the 24th of January. 1823 T. C. Grattan Father's 
Curse 1, I could not have heen persuaded to the contrary 
by a host of cynical philosophers, 1844 LapyG.C. Futter- 
ton Ellen Middleton xi, We could peisuade her out of 
those notions. 

b. rvefl. To bring oneself to believe, convince 
oneself; to arrive at a certain or assured belief; to 


become or be sure. 

1542 Upatiin Lett. Lit. fen (Camden) 4, I cannot persuad 
myself that your maistershipp hateth in me..any thyng 
excepte vices. 1557 N. T. (Genev.) //ed. vL 9 We haue 
perswaded our selues hetter things of you [1611 Buiste, 
Wee are perswaded better things of you]. 1604 SHaks, 
Oth. 1. ii 223, 1 perswade my selfe, to speake the truth 
Shall nothing wrong him. ¢16z5 Mitton On Death of 
Fair Infant vy, Yet can 1 not perswade me thou art dead. 
1718 J. CHAMBERLAYNE Relig. Philos. Pref. (1730) 28 Per- 
swading themselves..that their own Hypotheses will serve 
them. 1873 Brack Pr. Thule ii, Persuading oneself that 
men and women are to he studied in that fashion. 

c. pa. pple. Led to believe, brought to the belief; 
‘convinced’, assured, certain, snre. 

1553 EDEN Treat. Newe Ind. (Arh.) 24 The hole nacion is 
perswaded that they greatly excel all other men. ¢1595 
Capt. Wyatt &. Dudley's Voy. W. Ind. (Hakl. Soc.) 9 Wee 
had sight of a saile..the which wee weare perswaded was 
one of our consorts. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr. 1. 152, I have a 
Key:.. that will, 1 am persuaded, open any Lock in Doubting 
Castle. 1703 MaunDRELL Fourn. Ferus. (1732) 15 Fully 
perswaded of the truth of it themselves. 1790 PALey 
Horz# Paul. Rom. i.10 No one, I am persuaded, wi!l suspect 
that this clause was put into St. Pauls defence. 1852 H. 
Rocers Ect. Fasth (1853) 282, 1 am thoroughly persuaded 
that the notion..is a fallacy. 

d. absol. To convince, be convincing, carry con- 


viction ; to use persuasion. 

1673 O. WaLkeR Educ. (1677) 174 Such as perswade as 
well as delight. 1714 Steele's Poet. Misc. 29 The charming 
Youth Perswades with so much Eloquence and Truth. 1892 
Stevenson & L. Ossorne IV recker 269 His strong sterling 
face progressively and silently persuaded of his full know- 
ledge. 

2. To induce or win over (a person) to an act or 
course of action; to draw the will of (another) to 
something, by inclining his judgement or desire 
to it; to prevail upon, or urge successfully, to do 
something. Const. éo with 277. (formerly sometimes 
that with szbord. cl.); to, winto, into (an action, 
etc.); also from, out of (=to dissuade successfully). 

1513 More Rich. JJ Wks. 41 The Quene heing in this 
wise perswaded, such woorde sente vnto her sonne, and 
vnto her hrother. 1526 Tinpare Matt. xxvii. 20 The chefe 
preestes..had parswaded the people that they shulde axe 
Barrahas. 1579 W. Witkinson Coufut. Familye of Loue 6 
Yet saw he not a reason to perswade him to let Israell go. 
1585 T. Wasnincton tr. Wicholay’s Voy. 1. xi. 14 [He] vsed 
al the meanes he coulde to perswade me from it. 1586 A. 
Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 7o Yo perswade him to the 
use thereof. 1648 Lp. Herbert /fen. V/// (1683) 218 
He had accorded divers other conditions, which no other 
persons could have persuaded him unto. 1771 T. Hutt 
Sir W. Harrington 1. 12r To persuade the lady into a 
private marriage. a@1774 Gotpsm, //ist. Greece 1. 381 To 

rsuade the young and old against too much love for the 
fear. 1857 Gro. ELior Scenes Clerical Life, Janet's Re- 


pentance vii, Persuading my clients away from me. 1865 


Dickens Afut. Fr. 1. vi, Be persuaded into heing respect. 
able and happy. 1875 Jowerr /éato (ed. 2) I. 128 The man 
was persuaded to open the door. 

b. absol, (See also 8.) _ 

1577 Eart or Leicester in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 11. 373 
We all do what we can, to persuade from any progress at 
all. 1602 Daniec Civ. Wars 1. xxv, A sufficient motive 
to persuade. 1846 G. F. GRAHAM Eng. Synonynts (1862) 216 
In order to persuade, we address the feelings and the imagina- 
tion. In order to convince, we address tbe reasoning faculty. 

ce. To get by or as by persuasion, to ‘coax’. 
MONCE-USE. b F 

1887 Nicocay & Hay A. Lincotn I. i (1890) 25 It required 
.. earnest and intelligent industry to persuade a living 
out of those harren hillocks and weedy hollows. 

+3. To seek to induce (a person) to (or from) 
a belief, a course of action, etc.; to assure, try to 
convince, ‘impress upon’ (one) ¢hat; to urge, 
plead with, advise or counsel strongly ; with from, 
etc., to advise against a course, to dissuade. Const. 


asin I and 2. Ods, 


PERSUADE. 


tsas App. WarHam in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1, I. 371 In 
caas they finde any maner of sticking or difficultie in thayme, 
not to wade verey far to persuade thayme. 1538 STarKEY 
England 1 ii. 52 Men of gret wytt.. began to persuade the 
rest of the pepul to forsake that tudnes and vnconily lyfe. 
tsgo Sir J. ae Disc, Weapons 6 They perswaded him 
with great vehemence, that it was verie meete and con- 
uenient. 1675 Woop Li/e(O. H.S.) II. 332, I persuaded the 
society to set it above the arches, hut I was not then heard. 
1796 Coteripce Lett., to 7. Poole (1895) 186 That I should 
find you earnestly and vehemently persuading me to prefer 
Acton to Stowey. 1803 — to Suuthey 362 Dr. Fenwick has 
earnestly persuaded me to try horse-exercise. 


IL. To persuade a thing. 

+ 4. To induce belief of (a fact, statement, opinion, 
etc.); to lead one to think or believe; to prove, 
demonstrate. Const. with szmple ob7., or 067. cl. 
(with ¢hat, or ace. and znf.); and with 40, zo, or 


simple dative of person. Odés. 

3§28 G pe Cassauis, etc. Let, Wolsey in Strype Eccl, Mem, 
]. App. xxiii. 46 It was wel known and persuaded to the 
Kings Highnes and your Gr. of the gret zeal, love, and 
affection that his Holynes bearith towards them both. Jéza. 
49 It hath been persuaded to the Pope,..that there is no 
way to delyver Italy of war, hut to commence it in some 
other place. 1553 T. Witson Ret. (1580) 225 We shall.. 
perswade thein: the rather the truthe of our cause. 1582 
J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor. 292h, Surely if Osorius 
can perswade that to be true, he shall heare the bell away. 
1643 Lp. Farktann, etc. Jn fallibility (1646) 97 The grossest 
errours, if they.. be hut new, may be perswaded to the mul- 
titude. 1685 tr. Bossuet’s Doctr. Cath. CA. ii. 3 This is 
what they endeavour to perswade. 

5. To induce the doing or practice of (an act, 
course of action, etc.) by argument, entreaty, or 
the like; to lead one to do or practise; to urge 
successfully upon one; to induce or lead to by 
reasoning, etc. Const. simple obj., rately 057. cZ.; 
with Zo, uno, or simple dative of person. arch. 

1538 Bate Zhre Lawes 11 Perswadynge all truth, dys 
swadynge alliniury. 1542 Upatt Eras. Apoph. 18h, A 
philosophier..persuadyng the contempte of golde & siluer. 
1560 WHITEHORNE Arte Marre (1573) 65 To perswade or to 
diswade a thing vnto fewe is verye easic. 1593 SHAKs. 
3 Hen. VI, m1. ii. 176 Your King.. Sends mea Paper to per- 
swade me Patience? 1647 N. Bacon Dise. Govt. Eng. 1. |x. 
(1739) 118 The Taxes. .were rather perswaded than imposed 
upon them. a 1677 Barrow Contentedness (1714) 43 Rational 
considerations, apt. .to persuade Contentedness. 1753 L. M. 
Accomplished Woman II, 294 But what need..of so many 
arguments to persuade that which ts so conformable to their 
disposition? 1840 J. H. Newsman Ch. of Fathers vii. 104 
itr. Let. of St. Basil), I know letters are but fechle instru- 
ments to persuade so great a thing. 

+ 6. To commend (a statement, opinion, ctc.) to 
acceptance, to urge as credtble or true; to inculcate ; 
to go to prove, make probable. Const. asin 4. Ods. 

1537 tr. Latimer's ist Serm. bef. Convoc. Avij, They haue 
a wonderfulle prety example, to perswade this thynge. 1542 
Upatt Eras Apoph. 234 Thei persuaded not to hym the 
thynge that were false. 1553 Kennevy Compend. Tract. 
in Wodrow Soc. Misc. (1844) 105 The Jewis perswaded 
circumcisioun to he necessare with Baptime, 1588 Parke 
tr. Afendoza's Hist. China 128 There was none that better 
coulde. .perswade with His Majestie the great importance of 
that ambassage. 1611 Biste Acfs xix. 8 Disputing and per: 
swading the things concerning the Kingdom of God, @1677 
Hate Prim, Orig. Alan... vi. 127 Evidences of probability 
strongly petswading the same Tiuth, 1687 Towerson 
Baptism 113 The former of these perswading Men's being 
under sin from some inward principle, ; 

+7. To commend to adoption, advise, counsel, 
advocate, recommend (an act, course of action, 


etc.). Const. as in 5. Ods. 

1525 App Warnam in Ellis Orig. Left. Ser, m. 1. 371 
Muche medling and persuading this Matier to come to 
effecte. 1586 1. B. La Primaud, Fr, Acad. 1, (1594) 584 
Megabyses.. perswaded the oligarchicall government. 1656 
Rinocrey Pract. Physick 44 Physicians perswade that..the 
Artery shall be cut crosse asunder. 1668 Cutrepper & Cote 
Barthol, Anat. Manual. vi. 312 In Diseases of the Head 
(if the Circulation did not perswade the contrary) the opening 
of the Cephalick Vein would helpa little more, 1781 MADAN 
Thelyph. U1. 326 He always perswades a public marriage. 

III. 8. intr. To use persuasion; to plead, 
expostulate, use inducements to win over to some 
opinion or some course of action; to do this suc- 
cessfully, to succecd in bringing over or inducing. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 84 He wyll make other 
persone to couer his offence..or perswade & entreate for 

ym. 1532 Becon Pomaunder of Prayer Wks. (1360) 1. 
215 The world perswaded vnto vanytyes. 1603 Suaks. 
Jfeas. for M.v.i.93 How I perswaded, how I praid, and 
kneel’d. 1684 tr. Bower's Merc. Compit. vi. 176 Barher- 
Chirurgeons sometimes perswade to it. 1798 Lanpor Gebir 
1. 72 He went, nor slumber'd in the sultry noon When viands, 
couches, generous wines, persuade. 

IV. TJopersuade with. +9. To use persuasion 
with, expostulate with, plead with ; sometimes, to 
prevail with. Oés, 

1581 Ricn Farewell (1846) 179 Not douhtyng hut.. that he 
hymself would so perswade with his hrother, that she 
should hee heard to speake in her owne defence. 1593 
Nasne Christ's T. 2 Iesus, whom hee sent from Heauen 
to perswade with these Hus-hand-men. 1596 Suaxs. Merch. 
Vin. ii. 283 The Magnificoes Of greatest port haue all per- 
swaded with him. 1636 E. Dacres tr. Machiavel’s Disc. 
Livy 1.235 A good man may easily have the meanes to 
perswade with a licentious and tumultuous people, and so 
reduce them to reason. 1684 Bunyan Pilger. 1. 62 Whoever 
they could perswade with, they made so too. 

tb. fg. Of a thing: To have influence or 
weight with; to prevail or avail with. Ods. 
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1618 Let. in Rusbw. //ist. Coll. (1659) 1. 10 You and I 
well know, that this stile most perswades with them. 1622 
Masse tr. Aleman’s Guzman @ALf, 1. 146, I saw..that 
neither perswasions, nor protestations would perswade with 
her. 1643 TRapp Comm, Gen. xxxiv. 23 Profit perswades 
mightily with the multitude. ; ; 

+10. a. with clause (with ¢4a¢ or equivalent) in 


senses 4 and 6. Obs. 

3535 Cranmer Let. to Cromwell in Mise, Writ. (Parker 
Soc.) II. 304, I cannot persuade with myself tbat he somuch 
tendereth the king's cause as he doth his own. 1553 T. 
Witson Rhet. (1580) Pref., These .. perswaded with them 
what was good, what was had, and was gainfull for man- 
kinde. 1651 R. Vaucuan in Ussher’s Lett, (1686) 561 This 
Evidence doth perswade with me, that Cadwalader went to 
Rome far hefore Anno 680. 

+b. with obj. clause or infin. expressing purpose, 


in sense 7. Obs. 

ce1sq4o tr. Pol. Verge. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 161 Quen. 
dreda., wente abowte to persuade with her hushande that he 
should murthere Ethelbertus. 1565 T. StapLeton Fort. 
Faith 59 S. Augustin persuadeth with him to leaue the 
Manichees. 1603 Hottann Plutarch's Mor. 406 His 
friends perswaded with him that voluntarily, he would... 
give over this violent and lordly rule. 1637 Hevitn Brief 
Answ. Burton 61 His Doctors .. perswaded with him .. to 
vent that humour. 

+ Persua‘de, 5. Obs. rare. [f. prec.] An act 
of persuading ; persuasion. 

1590 T. Watson Eglogsue Death Walsingham 421 Thy 
learnd persuades command my sorrow cease. 1626 Faith/ul 
Rois 1.1, The king's entreats, Persuades of friends..can 
[not}) move him. 

Persuaded (poiswéidéd), pf/. a. [f. as prec. 
+-ED1,] Prevailcd upon; convinced; having an 
assured opinion; + proved, demonstrated (oés.); 
induced by persuasion: see the verb, esp. Ic. 

1538 Ervor Dict., Jnipulsus, perswaded, prouoked, in- 
forced. 1561 T. Norton Ca/vin's [nst. 1. vii. § 5 Let this.. 
stand for a certainly persuaded truthe, 1638 Witkins New 
World ix, (1707) 72 This Answer.. rather bewrays an 
obstinate, than a perswaded Will. 1837 Ht. Martineau 
Soc. Amer. Il. 104 Thoroughly persuaded persons. 1860 
Ruskin Mod. Faint vu. §17 A persuaded or voluntarily 
yielded ohedience. 

Hence Persuadedly adv.; Persua'dedness. 

3638 Forp Fancies 1. i, He’s our own; Surely, nay most 
Pesgeccaly. 1648 Bove Seraph, Love i. (1700) 8 From 

ersuadedness that nothing can be a greater Happiness 
than her Favour. 

Persuadend (poaiswé-dend). xonce-wd.  [ad. 
L, persuddendus, gerundive of fersuadére to PER- 
SUADE.] <A person who is to be persuaded. 

1865 Grote Plato II. xxiv.255 That the topics insisted on 
hy the persuader shall he adapted to the feelings .. of the 
persuadend. . 

Persuader (poisw@"d91).  [f. PERSUADE v. + 
-ERI, Cf. obs. F. persuadeur (15-16th c.).] Onc 
who or that which persuades. Const. ofa person, 
formerly also of an actton, etc.: sec the verb. 

1538 Error Dict., Persuasor,a perswader or inducer to 
doathynce. 1550 BaLe Afol, 86 b, Neytheris S. laule.. 
a persuader of vowes makynge. 1580 Keg. Privy Council 
Yeot. III. 281 Llamit as the persuaderis of his Hienes in 
sindrie thingis, 1603 Knotves //ist, Turks (1638) 143 The 
cuill persuaders of rebellion preuailed with him. 1654 k. 
Coprixctontr. /ustine xxviii, 438 His friend. .was hoth his 
Companion, and his perswader to undertake this journey. 
1718 Rowetr. Lucan vi. g4 The sweet Perswader speaks. 1838 
Fr. A. Kemece Nesid. in Georgia (1863) 35 The canoes.. 
ate very inviting persuaders to this species of exercise. 

b. s/ang. Something used to compel submission 
or obcdience, as a weapon, spurs, etc. 

1796 Grose Dict. Vulg. T. (ed. 3), Persuaders. spurs. 
3833 Marrvat P. Siople xit, He never appeared on deck 
without his *persuader’, which was three rattans twisted 
into one, like acable. 1844 Dickens A/art. Chuz xxxiv, 
I didn’t admire his carryin’ them murderous little per. 
suaders, and heing so 1eady to use‘em. 1871 ‘M. Lecranp? 
Canibr. Freshn:. xiv, ‘Don't you go in “ persuaders ”"— 
spurs, you know?’ Mr. Pokyr explained. 

Persuadibility, variant of PERSUADABILITY, 


Persuading, v4/. sb. [f as prec. + -1NG1,] 
The action of the verb PERSUADE; pcrsuasion, 


1530 Patscr. 253/2 Persuadyne, fersuasion. 1535 Cover: . 


DALE Acts xix. 26 This Paul turneth awaye moch people 
with his persuadyng. a@ 1614 Donne Biadararos (1644) 198 
This perswading to his destruction, 165: Hosses Leviath. 
in. xlit. 289 There was then no government by Coercion, 
but only by Doctrine, and Perswading, 

Persua‘ding, ff/.a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2] 
That persuades ; persuasive. 

1581 J. Bert Haddon's Answ. Osor, 8 His Epistle is . 
altogether of the perswading kinde. 1613Snaks. Hen. V//1, 
Iv. i. 52 He was., Exceeding wise, faire spoken, and per- 
swading. @1641 Be. Mountacu Acts & Aon, iit, (1642)173 
An argument, and perswading motive. 1745 T. RANDALL 
in Se. Paraphr, xi. vi, Though all men’s eloquence adorn'd 
My sweet persuading tongue. 

Hence Persua‘dingly adv., perstnasively. 

15sz Hutorr Perswadynglye, fersuastbiliter. 1614 J. 
Cooke Tx Quogue in Dodsley O. Pi. VII. 71 Some fitter 
time Shall biing me more persuadingly unto her, 

Persuance, obs. form of PURSUANCE. 

+Persua'se. Ods. rare. fad. L. persudsus 
(-« stem), f. ppl. stem of perseddére.] Persuasion. 

1599 Porter Angry Wom. Abingd.v. Kj. He may per. 
swade as long as his perswase Is hackt with reason anda 
right-fullsute. /did, Kij, What say you vnto my perswase? 

Persuasibility (paiswéisibiliti). [f. next: 
see -1TY.] The quality of being persuasible; capa- 
bility of being, or readiness to be, persuaded, 


| 


PERSUASION. 


1627 Downe Servi. v. 49 When thou shalt have..infused a 
perswasibility into them and a perswasivenesse into me, by 
thy Spirit. 1842 W. Irvine in Life & Lef?t?. (1866) III. 236 
Maria Christina miscalculated .. on the persuasibility, if 
I may use the term, of Espartero. 1860 HawTHorne A/aré. 
Faun xxvii. 11. 177, The young counts good-nature and 
easy persuasihility [so ed. 1865; edd. 1871, '79, '84, efc., per- 


! suadability] were among his best characteristics, 


Persuasible (paiswéisib'l), a. [ad. L. per- 
sudstbhil-is, {. persuas-, ppl. stem of persuadére to 
PERSUADE: see -BLE.] 
+1. Having the power toperstiade; persuasive. Obs. 

1382 Wyctir 1 Cor. ii. 4 Not in persuable[z.». persuasible, 
Vulg. persuasihilibus ; 1388 suteli sturyng] wordis of mannis 
wysdom, 1532 More Confut. Barnes vit. Wks. 810/2 One 
..by hys persuasible wordes had turned the waueringe 

eople, 1580 Harvey in Spenser's Wks. (Grosart) 1, 39 
The hest and persuasiblest Eloquence, 1647 Trappe Como, 
Co?. xi. 4 With prohable and persuasible speeches. 

2. Capable of being, or ready to be, persuaded; 


open to persuasion. 

1502 Ord, Crysten Alen (W. de W. 1506) tv. xxi. 278 That 
suche infante fereth & loueth god and were persuasyhle. 
16z0 T. Grancer Div. Logtke 374 One that is rather per- 
swaisable by mens authoritie, then by reason, 1854 Slackw. 
Mag. LXXVI.46 His wife being a persuasible woman, who 
will hear reason after all. 

+ 3. Capable of being commended for acceptance; 
credible, plausible. Ods. 

1628 Jackson Creed 1x. xxxvi. § 2 The latter opinion is in 
itself persuasible. a 1643 Lp. FaAtKLAnp, etc. /nfallibility 
(1646) 127 Nor [is] Mahumetisme at any time so perswasible 
as Christian religion. ; 

Iience Persua‘sibleness, persuasibility; Per- 
sua‘sibly adv., in a persuasible manner; + per- 
suasively. 

1555 in Foxe A. § AS. (1583) 1802 This man did .. speake 
.. earnestly and perswasibly, as euer I heard any. 1755 
Jounson, Persuasibleness, the quality of heing flexible by 
persuasion, [Hence 18:8 in Topp; and in mod. Dicts.] 

Persuasion (peiswé'zan). Also 6-8 persw-; 
4 -cioun, 6 -cion, -tio(u)n. fad. L. persudasion- 
em, n. of action from fersuadére to perstiade: perh. 
through F. fersuasion (14th c. ferseacton in 
Oresme, fersuactoun in Gower).] 

1. The action, or an act, of persuading or seeking 
to persuade; the presenting of inducements or 
winning arguments; the addressing of reasonings, 
appeals, or entrcaties to a person in order to 
induce him to do or believe something. 

1382 Wyctir Ga/.v. 8 Forsoth this persuacioun, or softe 
mouynge, is not of hym that clepide 30u. 1477 Eart Rivers 
(Caaton) Dictes 133 Ther may no persuasions nor holsom 
counseil auaile. 1555 Enex Decades 24 Seduced by theyr 

erswasions and prouocations. 1595 SHAKS. John Vv. v.11 
The English Lords By his perswasion, are againe falne off. 
1697 Potter Autiz. Greece i. ili. (1715) 10 These, he, by his 
Persuasions, appeas'd. 1788 Gipson Decl. & F. alv. (1869) 
II. 674 The arts of persuasion were tried without success. 
1856 Froupe “ist. Eng. (1858) I. v. 472 Promises and per- 
suasions heing unavailing, they tried threats. 1867 FRee- 
mMaN Norm. Cong. 1. iv. 257 By force or persuasion, he 
gained over to his side the Princes of Aquitaine. 

+b. Something tending or intended to induce 
belief or action; an argument or inducement. Ods. 
¢€ 1384 Cuaucer //. Fame ut. 36; How thenketh the my 
conclusyon...A goode persuasion Quod he hyt is. ¢ 1450 
tre De [mitfatione i, vii. 72 He wil not bileue be wily per- 
suasions of be encmy. 1532 More Confut. 1tudale Wks. 
695/2 An other that serueth more honest, or that hath better 
perswasions, than he. 15§98-9[E. Forpe] Parismens 1. (1661) 
42 A sufficient perswasion to all that the Prince. .was mur- 
dered. 1624 Cart. Smith lirg7nia it. 63 For his relation 
we gaue him many toyes, with perswasions to goe with vs. 
ec. Power of persuading, persttasiveness. 

1601 Suaks, Tzvel, MV. mu. iv. 383 Ist possible that my 
deserts to you Can lacke perswasion? 1759 STeRNE 77. 
Shandy 1. xix, Persuasion hung upon his lips, and the 
elements of Logic and Rhetoric were so blended up in him. 
1858 Lytton What will he do vu. i. note, No printer's 
type can record his decorous grace, the persuasion of his 
silvery tongue. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. v. 166 
For teaching there is required a persuasion as well as for 
advocacy, though of a different kind, 

2. a. The fact or condition of being persuaded, 
convinced, or assured of something; conviction, 
assurance, full belief. 

1534 More in Ellis Orvy. Lett. Ser. 1. I. 51 The know- 
ledge of your trew graciouse persuation in that hehalfe. 
1601 Dent /'athw. Heaven 242 In the verie Elect, and in 
those which are growen to the greatest perswasion. 1667 
Mitton P. Z, x1. 152 Perswasion in me grew That I was 
heard with favour. 1777 Priesttey Mats. & Spir. (1782) 
I. Pref. 8 My doubts were.. converted into a full persuasion. 
1855 brewster Newson II. xx. 221 He intimated to Newton 
. his persuasion of Flamsteed’s fitness for the work. 


b. With f/. That of which one is persuaded ; 


what one is led to believe; a belief, conviction. 

¢1510 More Picus Wks. 14/1 This is a very deadly & 
monstrous perswacion, which hath entred the mindes of 
men. @1687 Preity Pol. Arith, (1690) Pref., Examin the 
following Perswasions, which I find too curant in the 
World. 1737 Warertann Eucharist 175 My Perswasion 
.. is, that the Passage relates not at all to the Euchariste 
1860 W. Cotuins Vom. White 1. viii, It will always remain 
my private persuasion that [etc.). a 

3. spec. Religious belief or opinion; a form or 
system of religious belief, a creed. Rarely used for 
political opinion. Hence, b. A body of persons 
holding a particular religious belief; a sect, a 


denomination. 


PERSUASIVE. 


In Hebrew or Jewish persuasion, often loosely or humo- 
rously put for ‘race’; hence app. the bumorous use in c. 

[1588 Alarprel. Epist. (Arb.) 24 The said Iohn Cant. hath 
many things in him, which euidently shew a catholike per- 
swasion.| 1623 Donne Aucenia Ep. Ded., Any matter of 
Controuersie hetweene vs and those of the Romane Per- 
swasion: 1656 A. Wricut Five Sernz. To Chr. Rdr., Those 
of the Episcopal perswasion, 1662 Bk. Com. Prayer Pref., 
All his Subjects of what perswasion soever. 1684 Scander- 
beg Rediv, ti. 16 Their then received Religion (which was 
as still it is, the Lutheran Perswasion). 1687 LutTTRete 
Brief Rel. (1857) 1. 404 Persons of the congregational per- 
suasion in the citty of Norwich. 1769 Biacxstone Comnz. 
IV. viii. 104 The Church of England.—The clergy of her 
Persuasion. 1779 SHERIDAN Crific u. ti, While we, You 
know, the Protestant persuasion hold. 1794 Patey Evid. 
1. v. § 3 (1817) 93 The exertions of the Founder fof 
Christianity] and his followers in propagating the new per- 
suasion, 1807-8 Syp. Smit Plymiley's Lett. ix, 1 detest 
that state of society which extends unequal degrees of 
protection to different creeds and persuasions. 1813 Hon- 
HOUSE Journey (ed. 2) 622 Many of them, being of the 
Roman Catholic persuasion. 1862 Trotrore Orley F. 
xili, Nor at first sight would it probably have been dis- 
cerned that he was of the Hebrew persuasion. 1879 M. 
Arnotp J/rish Cath. Mixed Ess. 101 Men of any religious 
persuasion might be appointed to teach anatomy or chemis- 
try. 1888 Saintspury ss. Eng. L2t. (1891) 184 His political 
satires would have galled Tories,.. and could hardly be 
read by persons of that persuasion with such complete en- 
joyment. 

b. 1727 Swirt What passed in London Wks. 1755 I11. 1. 
190 All the different persuasions kept by themselves. 1844 
S. Witperrorce /Y/ist. Prot. Episc. Ch. Aimer. (1846) 308 
A field of battle on which each persuasion sought to obtain 
the mastery. 1863 WHyteE MeELvitteE Gladiators III. 11 
These were the Essenes, a persuasion that reject pleasure 
as a positive evil. 

@. slang or burlesque. 


sort; description. 

{1863 ALrorp in Gd. Words 199 We constantly read of the 
‘ Hebrew persuasion’, or the ‘ Jewish persuasion’. I expect 
soon to see the term widened still more, and a man of colour 
descrihed as ‘an individual of the negro persuasion ’.] 1864 
Daily Tel. 1 Apr. 5 Brawny, vituperative-tongued females, 
of the Irish persuasion. 1885‘F. Anstey’ 7?nted Venus vii. 
78 She said she thought it was..a gentleman in the hair- 
cutting persuasion. 1890 Aver. Naturalist XXIV. 236, I 
have a canary of the feminine persuasion. 1g0z R. HicHENs 
Loudoners 33 A sinister moustache of the tooth-brush per- 
suasion. 1903 B, Harrapen Kath. Frensham 28 A dark 
little man, evidently of French persuasion, came into the 
room. J/od. (humorous.) No one of the male persuasion 
Was present. 

Persuasive (poiswé"siv),@.and sé, Also 7-8 
persw-. [ad. med. Scholastic L. ferseedszu-us, f. 
L. ferseids-, ppl. stem: see PERSUASIBLE and -IVE. 
Cf. F. persuaszf, -7ve (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.; in 
Cotgr.), perh. the immediate source. ] 

adj, Waving the power of persuading ; 
tending or fitted to persuade ; winning. 

1589 GREENE Menaphon (Arb.) 22 With such perswasiue 
arguments Democles appeased the distressed thoughtes of 
his doubtful countrimen. «1639 Spottiswoop //ist. Ch. 
Scot. (1677) 385 A most persuasive Preacher. 1718 Pore 
Hliad xiv. 25x Persuasive speech, and more persuasive 
sighs, Silence that spoke, and eloquence of eyes. 1814 Cary 
Dante's Inf. u. 66 Thy eloquent persuasive tongue. 1884 
W. J. CourtuorE Addison v. 97 The most powerful and 
persuasive advocate of Virtue in fiction. 

B. sb. Something adapted or intended to per- 
suade; a motive or inducement presented. 

1641 T. Warnstry Biind Guide Forsaken 45 A strong 
perswasive to carry us along tothe throne of grace 1680 
ALLEN (f/(/e) A Perswasive to Peace and Unity among 
Christians. 1751 JoHNSoN Ramdéler No. 175 P2 48Vhat are 
treatises of morality, but persuasives to the practice of 
duties? 1855 Prescott Philip 71, I. 1. iii. 40 Persuasives in 
the form of gold chains, gold crowns and other compliments. 


Persuasively (paiswé'sivli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -LY2,] In a persuasive manner; with a per- 
suasive air; so as to persuade. 

1667 Mitton P. ZL. 1x. 873 The Serpent wise .. with mee 
Perswasively hath so prevaild, that I Have also tasted. 
1695 Lp. Preston Aoeth., Life 32 Sometimes perswasively 
gliding to that which is to follow. 1875 Jowetr Plato, 
«1 fol, (ed. 2) I. 349 They almost made me forget myself—so 
persuasively did they speak. 

Persua‘siveness. [fas prec. +-NESS.] Per- 
snasive quality; power of persuasion. 

1611 Fiorio, Persuasibilita, perswasiuenesse. 1655 FULLER 
Ch, Hist. 1. i. § 34 ‘Vhe best perswasiveness of his flattery, 
consisted in down-right arguments of gold andsilver. 1715~ 
20 Pore /liad 1. 271 z0fe, Nestor’s Eloquence..consisted in 
Softness and Persuasiveness. 1881 W. Cottins B/. Robe 
1. iv, 164 here was a tender persuasiveness in her tones. 

Persua'sory, 2 Now vare or Oss. [ad. 
med. or mod.L. perseedsdrz-us (f. L. perseeasor per- 
suader: see -ony *), whence also F. persuasotre 
(Ch. Estienne Dict. 1552).] = PERSUASIVE a. 

1576 Freminc Panopl. Epist. 431 margin, In this his 
persuasorie speach, he giueth a testimonie of the. affection 
which he did heare to the Vniuersitie of Cambridge. 1608- 
11 Be. Hatt “fist. v. 3, Their very silence is perswasorie. 
1646 Sin T. Browne Jseud, Zp. Vv. v. 188 Lut neither is 
this [conceit] perswasory. 1748 Ricuarpson C /arissa (1811) 
J. xx. 142 The last persuasory effort that is to be attempted. 
1838 Sir H. Tavior Autobiog. I. xv. 247 The persuasory 
and recommendatory process may appear more conciliatory. 

+Persue. Venery. Obs. Also 6 parcy, par- 
see, parsie, 7 pursue. [app. orig. *farcee, *per- 
cee, a. F. percée act of piercing (or percé, -ée pa. 
pple. pierced, struck by an arrow, etc.). After a 


Nationality; sex; kind; 


| 


| 
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series of corruptions, finally confused with pursue.) | 
The track of blood left by a stricken deer or other 
wounded beast of the chase. 70 draw parcy, by 
parsie, etc., to follow the track of blood. 

1530 Patscr. 7309/1, I stryke a dere or any other wylde 
beest as a huntar dothe whan he draweth parcy, ye en/erre. 
I have strykyn him, let go your blodhounde, ye lay enferré, 
. laissez aller vostre timier, 1590 SPENSER F. Q. U1. v. 28 
By tract of blood, which she had freshly seene To have 
besprinckled all the grassy greene: By the great persue 
which she there perceav’d Well hoped shee the beast engor'd 
had beene. 1592 Warner Alb. Eng. vu. xxxvi. (1612) 175 
A fell fieet Dog, that hunts my Heart hy parsee each-wheare 
found. /é/d, Prose Add. 345 Ascanius and his Companie 
drawing by, Parsie after the Stagge. a@1619 FLETCHER 
Bonduca v. \i, Now h’ as drawn pursue on me he hunts me 
like a devil. 1661 Fettiam Disc. Eccles. ii. 11 Resolves, 
etc, (1677) 351 As pursue ina strucken Deer, they fall from 
us like bloud, and make us to be hunted to death. 

Persue, Persuit, obs. ff. Pursurz, Pursuit. 

Persulphate (paisylfct). Chem. [PER- 5b.] 
That sulphate which contains the greatest propor- 
tion of oxygen, or of the sulphuric acid radical SQ, ; 
as persulphate of tron, now more systematically 
named ferric sulphate, Fe,(SO,),; perselphate of 
mercury, now mercuric sulphate, UgSO,. 

1813 I. THomson 4x. Philos. II. 452 If instead of the 
sulphate of iron we were to make choice of the persulphate 
of iron. 1880 Garrop & Baxter Afat. Aled. 39 A mixed 
solution of sulphate and persulphate of iron. 1893 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Persulphate of mercury, mercuric sulphate. 

Persulphide (poisz'lfid). Chem. [PEr- 5.) 
That sulphide of any element or basic radical 
which contains the greatest proportion of sulphur. 
Originally called PexsuLPHURET. Nowusually more 
definitely named, as ¢rtszlphide, penlasulphide, 
etc.; e.g. persulphide or persulphuret of arseitic, 
or arsentous sulphide = arsenic trisulphide, As,S.. 

1856 Mitcter Elem, Chem. 11. 585 Persulphide of Hydro- 
gen (HS; %)—In order to procure this compound it is usual 
to prepare first a persulphide of calcium (CaSs), which may 
be formed by boiling equal weights of slacked lime and 
powdered sulphur in water. 

Persulpho-: see Per- 5, 5 b and SuLpHo-. 

1836 Branpe Chem. (ed. 4) 658 Persulphocyanuret of 
fron ..may he obtained in the form of a deliquescent 
uncrystallizable mass, of ared colour. 188 Nature XXI. 
363/1 On persulpbocyanate of silver. 

Persu'lphuret. Chem. = PERSULPHIDE. 

1836 Branve Chem. (ed. 4) 755 Persulphuret of Arsenic... 
When sulphuretted hydrogen is passed through a con- 
centrated solution of arsenic acid, a yellow precipitate falls, 
which resembles orpiment in colour. 1853 W. Grecory 
luorg. Chem, (ed. 3) 135 The formation of persulphuret 
of ammonium. 1854 J. ScorFEerN in Orr's Circ. Sc., Chei. 
347 This process yields..persulphurets of the hase radical. 

So Persulphu ric a, [PER- 5a], in perseelphuric 
acid, the acid H,S,O0,, containing the largest 
known proportion of oxygen in combination with 
sulphur ; Zerselphuric oxtde, the anhydride of this 
acid, S,O,, discovered by Berthelot in 1878. 
+ Persu'lphurous a. Obs. = HYPoSULPHUROUS. 

1819 J. G. Cuitpren Chem. Anal. 432 A peculiar acid, 
which he proposed to call the persulphurous, but afterwards 
changed the name to that of hyposulphurous acid. 1883 
Athenzum 16 June 767/2 The formation of Berthelot's 
persulphuric acid. 

Persulta‘tion. Path. rare—°. [ad. L. perszl- 
tatio, n. of action from fersellare to leap through.] 
An eruption of blood from an artery. 

1706 Pits, Persultation,..in Surgery..is taken for a 
bursting of Blood thro’ the Vessels, occasion’d by their 
Thinness. [1853 Dunctison Aled, Lex., Persultatio.| 

Persun, obs. form of PARSON, PERSON. 

Persure, Persute, obs. ff. Priercer, Pursuit. 

+ Perswa‘ge, v. Obs. rare. [app. f. PER- 2 + 
SWAGE v.: cf, AssuaGE.] /vazs. To assuage, 
lessen, diminish, dim. 

(Cf. c 1485 Digdy Alyst. (1882) 11. 1977 Rex, At we may 
syyn and wepyn also Pat we have for-gon pis lady fre... 
kegina, Pat doth perswade [? perswage] all my ble Pat swete 
sypresse pat she wold so.} 1503 Hawes E.xamp. Virt. vi. 
iii, Of cruell deth a dolfull ymage ‘UVhat all her beaute dyd 
perswage. 

+ Persway:, v. Odés. 

App. = prec. 

1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair u. vi, The creeping venome 
of which subtill serpent,. .neitber the cutting of the perillous 
plant [tobacco] nor the drying of it, nor the lighting, or 
burning, can any way perssway or asswage. 

Persyle, Persyuere, obs. ff. PARSLEY, PER- 
SEVERE. 

Pert (pdit), z. (sb., adv.) Forms: a. 3- pert, 
4-7 perte, (6 perth, Sc. pairt). 8. 5-6 (9 dia/.) 
peert, 5-7 (9 dal.) peart, 6 peirt(e, pearte, 
pierte, 6-7 (9 dal.) piert. [Aphetic f Aprrr, 
and, like it and OF. afert, partly repr. L. apertzs, 
partly = OF. asfert, espert, L. expertus. 

From xsth c, evidenced with a long vowel, Acer, later 
peart, piert (pi°st, pitt), retained dialectally and in U.S., 
esp. in sense 6, as distinguished from the ordinary general 
English sense (4) of Jer#. Hence feart and ert are some- 
times viewed as different words.] 

I. +1. Open, unconcealed ; manifest, evident , 
= APERT @. I, 2. Often opposed to frzvy. Obs. 

In quot. 1330, aferte folie ought perh. to be read, but 
the Petyt MS. has it as printed. | 


rave. In 7 perssway. 


PERT. 


a, ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 216 Hardely dar I say 
he did a perte folie, ¢1350 W7U/. Palerne 4930 Der come 
menskful messageres..from hire hroper partendo bat was 
hire pert broper. 1387-8 T. Usk Jest. Love i. iii. (Skeat) 
1. 163 By no waie maie it be then through perte necessite. 
¢1460 Ros La belle Dame 174 (MS. Harl.) In hir failed 
nothyng..prive, or perte. 1579 SPENSER Shep. Cal. Sept. 
162 Or priue or pert yf any bene, We han great Bandogs will 
teare their skinne. 

B. 1529 in Vicary's Anat, (1888) App. xiv. 255 That no 
persons..fromhensforth occupye eny maner Shavyng, priuy 
or peirt on the Sondayes. 

+ b. Open of countenance, frank. Oés. 

_ 1567 Drant Horace Epist. xviii. F vj, Be perte, and cleare 
in countinaunce, Not malipert, and light. 

+2. Of personal appearance. a. (in early use) 
Beautiful. b. (later) Smart, spruce, dapper. Ods. 

a, c1400 Destr. Troy 542, 1 haue pittye of your person & 
your pert face. /bid. 14039 Pyrrus, the pert kyng put vnto 
dethe Pantasilia the prise qwene, pertest of ladies. 1684 
Otway A therst 1, iii, He’s so very little, pert and dapper. 

B. 1596 Corse Penelope (1880) 167 A thousand prettie 
damsels peart. 1608 DAvy Law Vrickes 11. (1881) 28 What 
think you of this Lady? would she not make a prettie peart 
Dutches? 1611 Cotar., Godinet, prettie, dapper, feat, peart. 
. .Godinette, a prettie peart lasse. 

Il. +3. kxpert, skilled; ready: =Apert 4. Obs. 

¢1250 Gen. §& Ex. 3292 Dor quiles he weren in Ge desert, 
God ta3te hem weie, wis and pert. ¢ 1330 King of Tars 18 
Hire to seo was gret preyere Of princes pert in play. 
cxgo0 Aelusine xxxvill. 303 But geffray, that was pert in 
armes, smote with bys clubhe suche a stroke vpon the 
flayel, that he made it to flee out of the geantis handes. 

b. Quick to see andact, sharp, intelligent; adroit, 
clever. Ods. since 17thc. exc. in dial. form feat. 

a, 1375 Barsour Bruce x. 531 Ane william francass, Wicht 
and pert, viss and curtass. c1q00 Destr. Troy 12044 
Cassandra.. Priams pure dugbter, pertist of wit. 1484 CaxTon 
fables of sop ad fin, The mayster that was perte and 
quyck was anone promoted to a benefyce. ¢ 1500 Melusine 
xix. 105 So pert & swyft they were. 1628 FertHam Re- 
solves \1. {1.] xcii, Thus we see for Morality, Nature still is 
something pert and vigorous, 1644 Mitton Aveof. (Arh.)71 
The acutest, and the pertest operations of wit and suttlety. 

B. 1586 J. Hooker //zst, Jrel. in Holinshed 11, 96/2 Per- 
ceiving that rough nets were not the fittest to take such 
peart birds. 1640 R. Baines Canterb. Selfconvict. ii. 12 
Of so obscure and intricate a nature, tbat..our Assembly 
was to peart to make any determination ahout them, 1850 
NV. & Q. 1st Ser. II. 276/2 ‘1 beant peart at making button- 
holes’, said a needle woman. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tout's 
C. xxi, She’s such a peart young un, she won't take no 
lookin’ arter. ; 

III, 4. Forward in speech and behaviour; un- 
becomingly ready to express an opinion or give a 
sharp reply; saucy, bordering upon ‘cheeky’; 
malapert: =ApERT §. Said usually of children, 
young people, or persons in inferior position, such 
as are considered to be too ‘ uppish’ or forward in 


their address. Now the ordinary sense. 

a. ¢€1386 Cuaucer Reeve's 7. 30 (Corpus MS.), And sche 
was proud and pert as is a pye[so 4 MSS. ; 3 peert]. @1450 
Kut. de la Tour xiii. 18 Y saide y wolde not of her, for she 
was so pert and so light of maners. @ 1529 SKELTON Bowge 
of Courte 71 And sayde I was to blame ‘lo be so perte to 

rese so proudly uppe. 1530 PatsGR. 320/2 Perte saucy or 

omly, wzalapert. 1552 HuLoet, Perte in mak ynge aunswere, 
argutus etargutulus, 1654 Jer. Taytor Read Pres. iv. 73 
S. Hierome reproving certain pert Deacons for insulting 
over Priests. 1741 RicHarpson /’amela 1, 36 Says Mrs. 
Jervis, Pamela, dont be pert to his Honour. 1826 Disraevi 
Viv. Grey u. xiv, As pert a genius as the applause of a 
common-room ever yet spoiled. 1835 SouTHEY in Coy7. w. 
C. Bowtes (1881) 319 Mrs. Barbauld was cold _as her creed: 
her niece... pert as a pear-monger. 1858 Trencu Stud, 
IVords v, We have been obliged to make ‘pert’ do double 
duty, that of ‘malapert’ and its own. As some word is 

lainly wanting, not so strong as ‘insolent’, we have been 
ie to employ ‘ pert’ exclusively in an unfavourable sense. 

B. a 1430 Peert [see quot. ¢ 1386 ina]. 151rg Barctay Eg- 
loges iii (1570) Cij b/2 Some be forget full, some peart, some 
insolent. 1593 Donne Sazé. i. Poems (1630) 325 Though a 
briske perfum'd piert Courtier Deigne witb a nod, thy cour- 
tesie to answer. 1835 C. F. Horrman Winter in Far West 
I 212 He looks so peert whenever he comes in. 

b. Of behaviour, speech, etc. 

1681 GLanvitL Sadducismus Pref., With a pert and prag- 
matique Insolence they censure all. 1702 Exg. Theophrast. 
6 We admire the pert talk of children, because we expected 
nothing from them. 1835 Lytton Aéenzi iv. i, The grave 
officer could not refrain a smile at the pert. .answer ofthe hoy. 

+c. As a vague expression of disfavour. Ods. 

a1704 T. Brown /iit. Persius’ Sat. i, Here a pert sot, 
witb six months pain, brings forth A strange, misshapen, and 
ridiculous birth. 1711 Swirt Frxd. to Stella 15 July, We 
had a sad pert dull parson at Kensington to-day. 1728 
Pore Duxc. u. 39 With pert flat eyes she window'd well its 
head, A brain of feathers and a beart of lead. 1752 H. 
Watrote Let. to R. Bentley 5-12 Aug., The Fairfaxes have 
fitted up a pert bad apartment in the fore-part of the Castle. 

5. Bold (esp. in a blameworthy sense); forward ; 


audacious, presumptuous. Ods.(exc.as merged in 4.) 
1535 Stewart Croz. Scot. (1858) 1. 169 That none,. Durst 
be so pert as to stryk witb ane wapyn. /é/d. II. 15 That 
ony Pecht sould be so perth to preve, To pas that wall with- 
out the legatis leve. 1590 Martowe Edw. //,1. iv, But this 
I scorne that one so basely borne Should by bis soueraignes 
fauour growso pert. 1673 Cuas. Il in Lauderdale P. (1885) 
III. 2 Now they are not so perte on that suhiect as they were. 
8, 1535 LyNDESAY Safyre 2914 Ye are over peart with 
sik maters to mell. 1570 Levins Manip. 211/15 Pearte, 
audax, tmpudens. — ; . 
6. Lively; brisk, sprightly; in good spirits, 
cheerful, ‘jolly’. Since 17thc. only dza/.; often 
used of the state of an imvalid: ‘bright’, ‘ perky’, 


PERT. 


‘chirpy’, as opposed to ‘depressed’, ‘down’ | 
-esp. in form fear?: see B.). 

1581 Nuce Seneca's Octavia 1. i, Syr Phoebus pert with 
spouting beame From dewy neast doth mount apace. 
1590 Suaxs. ALids. A. 1. i. 13 Awake the pert and nimble 
spirit of mirth. 1634 Mitton Comms 113 And on the Tawny 
Sands and Shelves, Trip tbe pert Fairies and the dapper 
Elves. 1693 A/umours Town 116 A young, pert, blooming 
Girl, 1696 Merney Mem. (1899) 1V. 477, | watched last nigiit 
with him and I thought him fine and pert in the morning 
but hee fell off again in the afternoone as hee doth most Daies. 
1872 R. B. Marcy Border Kem 252 Wa’al, now, straanger, 
..i war middlin’ sort o° pert yesterday, but.. Ize powerful 
weak to-day. ; par 

B. dial. and U.S. (often viewed as a distinct 


word). 

‘No word in literary English precisely expresses the idea 
of peart; least of any does pert. Peart conveys the impres- 
sion of sprightly liveliness, of a joyous, healthy, fresh, happy 
condition, in the person or animal to which it is applied.’ 
F, T. Elworthy in A. & Q. oth ser. EV. (1899) 525. ; 

1300-20 Dunpar Poems |xxv. 10 He wes townysche, peirt, 
and gukit. 1578 Gossos in Sch. Abuse (Arb.) Notes 78 When 
he perceyues Don Cortes here so pearte. 1661 Lovett //is¢. 
Anim, & Min. 2 They are very peurt in the new of the 
Moon, and sad in the conjunction. 1828 J. Hace Left. /7. 
iVest 304 These little fixens..make a man feel right peart, 
when he is three or four hundred miles from any: or 
any place. 1857 Hucues Jom Brown. ii, And watched the 
el i soaring, andthe‘ peert’ bird. 1863 Kincscey /WVater- 
Sab, i, For which reason he [Toin} was as piert as a game- 
cock. 1869 Biackmore Lorna D. xiv, Quick she hadalways 
been and * peart’, as we say on ’:xmoor. 1889 Hurst //ors. 
ham, Gloss. Sussex Words s.v., 'm sure the child is better 
to-day, she looks so peart. Ree: 

b. Of plants: Fresh, flourishing, verdant. 

1727S. Switzer Pract. Gard.u. xii. 935 Provided it{a melon] 
tipens well whilst the leaves and stalk are pert and green. 
1883 in Hampsh. Gloss. 

ec. Of liquor: Brisk, pleasantly sharp to the taste. 
arz22z Liste //usé, (1757) I. 377 Oat-malt and barley-malt 
equally mixed..makes a very’ pretty, pert, smooth drink. 
(Cf. quot. ¢ 1825s. v. Pertisn.) ; 
B. sd. (absol. use of the adj.) A pert person or 
thing: in various senses. + /r pert, openly (obs.). 
c1400 Destr. Troy 13725 Pirrus of pat pert was pristly 
enamuit. ¢1450 Hottanu //ow/at 60 For schaine of ny 
schape in pert till appeir. 1784 Cowrer Zask iv. 145 No 
puwdered pert, proficient in the art Of sounding an alarm, 
assaults these doors, 
C. adv, or quasi-adv, ; in various senses of the adj. 

1399 Lanci. Rich. Redeles w. 88 Some parled as perte as 
prouyd well after. a@14q00-so Alerander 2295 And ledels 
& bailgais he bad a-none crye, Uefore hys peple so pert. 
1485 Haterf. Arch.in 1th Rep. list MSS. Comm. App. 
Vv, 321 ‘That..will goo among them prevy or peart for es 
propre besynes, 1528 Roy ANecde me (Arb.) 48 Morover that 
no Clarcke be so bolde, Prevy or pearte with hym to holde, 
1530 Pacsor, 841 Privy or perte,en privé ou en apert. 1795 
Cowper Pairing Time 28 A last year’s bird, who ne‘er had 
tried What pairing means, thus pert replied. 1859 J. Rep- 
rath Roving Edjlor 248‘ Now hold up your head and walk 

ert... Quick—come—pert—only there already ¢% pert!’ 
jeiked out the mulatto, to hasten the boy's steps. 

t Pert, v. Obs. rare. [In sense 2,f. PERT a. 4; 
in I, app. a phonetie variant of Perk v.; but the 
relation between these words is obseure. ] 

1. frans. with up. To raise briskly: = Perk v.! 3. 

1611 Beaum.& Fu. Ant. Burn. Pestle 1.1, Didst thou ever 
see a prettier child? How it behaves 1t selfe .. And spcaks 
and looks, and pearts up the head? 

2. intr. To behave pertly: = Perk v.! 1b. 

1637 Pockuincton Altare Chr. 158 If..allowed to piert 
upon the Canons of the Church, and crow over hier authority, 
1661 GauDEN Anti-Laal-Berith 292 Hagar perted against 
Sarah, and lifted herself up against her superiours. 

Pert, cbs. form of Part. 

Pertain (pait/n), v. Forms: 4-6 par-, per- 
tene, -teyne, § -tyne, -tiene, -tine, 5-6 -teigne, 
-tayne, 6 partein, 6-7 pertaine, 4 -tein(e, 7 
-tayn, 6- pertain. [ME. far-, ferlene, -leyne, 
a. OF. parten-ir (3rd pres. Norman parten-t, par- 
ten-ent, subj. partene, -leigne: cf. CONTAIN) = Pr, 
pertener, It. pertenere to belong :—L. fertinére to 
extend, stretch, tend (to), belong (to), f. PER- 1 + 
tenére to hold.] 

1. intr. To belong, be conneeted (in various 
Ways) ; e.g. as a native or inhabitant, as part of 
a whole, as an appendage or accessory, as de- 
pendent. Const. /o. 

¢ 1350 Will, Palerne 1419 All be grete, Of lordes & ladies 
pat to pat lond partened. 1387 Vrevisa //ieten (Rolls) U1. 
121 From pat tyme pe citee and pe see of Dorchestre per- 
teyrned and longede to be prouince of Mercia. 1483 Act 1 
Rich, [l1,c.6§ 1 To euery of the same Feyres is of right 
perteynyng a court of Pepowders to mynystre to theim due 
Justice. 1§3z Fritu Afsrror i. Wks. (1829) 266 Whether 
they be outward gifts or inward, pertaining either to the 
body or soul. 1546 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 28 The 
samin [house] and landis pertenand thairto 1611 SHaks. 
Wint. T. v. iit. 113 If she pertaine to life, let her speake too. 
1850 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces (ed. 2) 89, 1 have purposely 
avoided this subject, as pertaining to a department of 
science to which I have not devoted my attention. 1859 
C. Darker Assoc. Princ. iii. 62 Scenes which pertain to an 
age happily passed away. 

+b. spec, To belong as a possession, legal right, 
or privilege. Ods. 

¢ 1380 Wycutr Serm. Sel. Wks. 1. 140 Pe sheep perteynen 
not to him. 1425 Rolls of Parlt. UV. 298/1 Suche service 
as pertienneth of honeste to my said Lord, 1526 ‘liNDALE 
Mark xii, 17 Geve to Cesar that which belongeth to Cesar ; 
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and geve God that which perteyneth to God. 1592 Davies 
Immort. Soul vu. ti. (1714) 46 To create, to God alone 
pertains. 1609 Skene Keg. Alay. 11 The persewer may 
alledge the lands to perteine tohim. 1630 Praynne Ants. 
Arniin. 144 The real intention, benefit, and application of his 
death..pertains not vnto all. 

e@. ‘Yo belong as one’s eare or eoncern. Zo 
pertain fo: to matter to, to eoneern. Ods. or arch, 

1382 Wycur A/aré iv. 38 Maistre, perteneth it nat to thee, 
that we perishen? 1470-85 Matory Arthur xvi. xi. 679 
But thow wenest to rescowe a mayde whiche perteyneth no 
thynge to the. 1549 Latimer 3°d Serm. bof. Edw. Vi 
(Arb.) 85 Thy syluer is drosse... What pertained that to 
Esay? ¢1696 Prior Love Disarmed 27 To me pertains 
not, she replies, ‘l'o know or care where Cupid flies. 1870 
Bryant //tad 1. v1. 207 Tbe cares of war Pertain to all men 
born in Troy. ; ; F 

d. Yo belong as an attribute, fitting adjunet, or 
duty ; to be appropriate /o, 

1375 Barsour Sruce xi. 728 In that tuelf moneth suld he 
Cum and clayme it, and tharfordo Yo the king that pertenyt 
tbar-to. 1423 Jas. I Avngss Q. cvii, Though It to me per- 
tene In lufis lawe the septre to gouerne. 1447 Boke NHAM 
Seyntys (Roxb.) 44 Anne is as myche to seyn as grace... 
woithyly thys appellacyoun To hyr pertenyth. 1552 B&. 
Com. Prayer, Order. Deacons, It perteineth to thoffice of a 
Deacon..to asstst the Prieste. 1577-87 HotinsHep Chron. 
IIL. 2/2 Requiring at your hands the things which perteine 
topeace. 1688 R. Homme Arvmonry in. 321 ‘1 Uhete are.. 
these Tools and Instruments pertaining to tbe Iron Workers. 
1773-83 Hoore Or/, Fur. xix. 522 Weapons that pertain to 
war. 1861 M. Pattison £ss, (1889) 1. 47 To keep an iron 
helmet and harness, and all arms pertaining to a complete 
furnishing for war. 

2. To have referenee or relation ; to relate /o. 

¢ 1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxxiv. 152 Spicery and all maner 
of oper gudez, and namely pat partenez to mannez lyflade. 
1432-s0 tr. //jgden (Rolls) 1V. 417 William Malmesbur.. 
supposenge the wiitenge of that ston to perteyne to Marius 
the consul of Rome 1526 Tinpate 2 et. i. 3 All thynges 
that pertayne vnto lyfe. 1612 Diste 7rans/. Pref 2 Spe- 
cially if it pertaine to Religion. @1770 Jortix Ses. (1771) 
III. tii. 47 This law pertains, first to vows made to God 
himself and confirmed by an oath. 1841 Borrow Zincal/ I. 
i 233 We. .discoursed on matters pertaining to our people, 

+3. In both senses (1 and 2), formerly some- 
times with an indirect (dative) objeet without /o. 
Cf. BELONG 2. 3. Ods. or dal. 

1472-3 Rolls of l'arlt. Vi. 52/1 Answere in and toall such 
Writte and Writtes, Bille and Palles,..perteynyng any of the 
premisses, 1535 Lyxpesay Saty-re 3354 My coattis, and iny 
offrands, With all that dois perteine my benefice. 1553 in 
Maitl. Cl. Alisc. (1840) 1. 41 note, 1, wyth all ffreindis per- 
tening me. 1628 (trt/e of 41S.) Booke of the Land per- 
teyninge the Famyly of the ‘'wysdens in Kent. 

+4. The 3rd pers. sing. impcersonally, and the 
pres. pple. were tised tn the phrases as ferfaris fo, 
as pertaining fo = as regards, as eoneerns, in 
regard to, in relation to. Ods. (or a7ch.) 

1526 Tinpate Row. iv. 1 Abraham oure father, as pertayn- 
inge (so 1611; 1831 A. J*. according] to the flesshe. 
Heb. ix. 9 Gyftes and saciifives are offered which cannot 
make them that minister parfect, as pertaynynge to [1881 
R.V, as touching) the conscience, 1568 I3iste (Bishops’) 
Rom. ix. 3 My kinsmen as parteyneth to the fleashe. 

Hence Pertaining z/. sb. (also pl. in coner. 
sense = ‘ belongings’) and fA/. a. 

tsgt Percivate Sp. Dict., /’crtenencia, perteining. 1869 
Busanece Won. Suffrage v. 90 These things are duly con- 
sidered as pertainings of a woman's lot. 1889 Electrical 
Kev. 29 Nov. 607/1 Seven houses and their pertaipings. 
1898 E, Puitctrotts CAsldr. of Alist i v, Vhe pertaining 
farm already had a tenant. 

Pertainment. ‘ave. 
belonging, an appurtenance. 

1897 Contemp. Rev. Sept. 415 [They] possess some of the 
finest pertainments of the human race. 

Pertake, Pertane, Perte, Pertene, Per- 
tener, obs. forms of PanrTake, PARTAN (erab), 
Part, Pertary, PARTNER, 

+ Perte-rebrate,v. Os. rare—°. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. perterebrare to borc through, f. PER- 1 + 
terebrare to bore.] frans. (See quots.) 

1623 CockeramM, /'erterebrate, to wimble 1656 Brount, 
Pertercbrate_to peice or bore thorow with a’ wimble. 


So t Perterebra‘tion, a boring through. 

1658 Pincus, Perterchration, a boring through with 
a wimble. [Hence in Bailey, Johnson, and mod. Dicts.] 

+ Perte‘rrify, 7. Ods. zare-°. PER- 2 + 
Terriry, after L. perterrefacére to frighten 
thoroughly.] ¢razs. ‘To terrify thoronghly. 

1623 Cockerau, Perterifie, to fright. 

Perterych, obs. form of PARTRIDGE, 

+ Perte-xed, f//. a. Obs. rare—°. [ad. L. Zer- 
text-us, pa. pple. of pertexcre to weave throughout. ] 

1623 CockreraM, Pertexed, weaued out. 

Perteyne, Perteyner, -or, obs. ff. Pertaiy, 
PARTNER. 

Perthite (ps upsit). A“. [Named by T. 
Thomson (1832) after Perth, Ontario, where found: 
see -ITE1J (See quot. 1868.) 

1832 C. U Suerarp Ain, 1. 232 (Chester) 1868 Dana 
Min, (ed. 5) 356 Verthite, a flesh-red aventurine feldspar, 
consisting of interlaminated albite and orthoclase. 

Hence Perthi'tic a., pertaining to, resembling, 
or eontaining perthite. In mod. Dicts. 

Perti, pertie, obs. forms of Party. 

+Pertical, z. Obs. rare. {ad. L. fertical-zs, 
f. pertica pole, PercH 50.2] Of, pertaining to, 


[f. prec. +-seNnT.] A 


PERTINACY. 


or done by means of the measuring-rod or sur: 

veyor’s staff. 

16z5 Norpen England Pref. Addr., For want of perticall 

demensuration, I have beene enforced to borrow the helpe.. 

of mine owne maps. 1656 BLount Glossogr., Pertical, 
belonging to, or serving for a Perch or Pole. ae 

Perticat, -e, Perticular, -er(e, Pertiliche, 

obs. ff, ParticaTe, PARTICULAR, PERTLY. 

+ Pertinace, ¢z. Oés. Also 5-nax. fa. OF, 
| pertinace, also perttnax (14-18the.), in It. fer- 
finace, Sp. perlinaz, ad.L. pertindx, -dcem very 
tenaeious, f. PER- 4 + /evax tenaeious.] =next. 

14.. in Kel. Ant. 1. 192 Olde maisterez war no3t bisie ne 
peitinacez in sekyng and serchyng of this forsaide cure. 
1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 11. 301/1 Seeyng 
that he was pertynax & obstynate. 

Henee + Pertinacely adz’., pertinaeiously. 

1526 Pilgr, Perf (W. de W. 1531) 224 Pertynacely expown- 
ynge the holy scripture wrong, they fell in to heresyes. 

Pertinacious (paitinéfas), a. Also 7 -atious, 
7-8 -aceous. [f. L. perdinacz-, stem of pertindx 
(see PERTINACE) + -ous.] Persistent or stubborn in 
holding to one’s own opinion or design ; reSolute ; 
obstinate. Chiefly as a bad quality. 

1626 Meape in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. UI. 224 You will 
perceive my Lord Digby’s pertinacious importunity to come 
to Parliament. a 1635 Naunton Frag. Reg. (Arb.) 21 
Given to any violent or pertinatious dispute. 1655 FULLER 
Ch. Hist. ut. vi. § 43 To dispight them, who are.. pertina- 
cious worshippers of one God. 1794 Suttivan Miew Nat, 
V. 191 Pertinaceous bigotry may chuse 10 adhere to it. 
1805 Foster £ss. 1. tv. 55 As pertinacious as ivy climbing 
a wall. @1859 Macautay Brog. (1867) 16 Atterbury became 
the most factious and pertinacious of all the opponents of 
the government. “ 

b. Obstinately or persistently continuing ; sec. 
of disease, ete., not yielding to treatment. 

1646 HI. Lawrence Comm. Angelis 60 Put them into a 
Pertinatious and constant state of ill. 1675 Grew Disc. 
Lasts Plants v.§6 The Baique of the Root. .impresseth a 
pertinaceous and diffusive Taste. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. 
Compit. vi. 279 The Flux..is sometimes so pertinaceous, 
that it is impossible to stop it. @1785 GLover Athenaid 1, 
Recumbent, not reposing, there Consumes the hours in 
pertinacious woe, Which sheds no tear. 1878 DRowninc 
Poets Croisic alix, Its pertinacious hues Must fade. 

Pertinaciously (paitiné'fasli), adv. [f. pree. 
+-LY%.] In a pertinacious manner; resolutely; 
persistently ; obstinately, stubbornly. 

1637-50 Row //ist. Avr (1842) 58 The Assemblie con- 
denines this proposition as erroneous, false, and, if pertina- 
ciouslie maintained, hereticall. 1751 Hume Princ. Alorals 
i. 1 Disputes with Persons, pertinaciously obstinate in their 
Principles, are, of all others, the inost irksome. 1830 
I) Isratci Chas. /, 111. v.66 He kept cautiously and per- 
tinaciously to the laws. 1876 Hottanp Sev. Oaks xi. 145 
It returned and returned again so pertinaciously that he 
was glad to order his horses and ride to the factory. 

Pertina'ciousness. [Sec -NEss.] = nest. 

1651 Jer. Tavtor Holy Dying v. viii. (1719) 249 Fearing 
lest the pertinaciousness of her Mistress’s Sorrows shou’d 
cause her Evil to revert, or her Shame toapproach. a@1711 
Ken Psyche Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 200 In a mistaken way 
With Pertinaciousness I stray. 1837 T. Hook Zack Brag 
xix, The pertinaciousness with which Mr. Levert adhered to 
his opinion. ‘ ; ; 4 a 

Pertinacity (paitinesiti).  [a. F. perdenacité 
(1419 in Godet.), ad. L. type *fertindcztas (perh. 
in med.L. for pertindcia), in mod.tt. ferfenacttia 
(ef. L. ¢endeza and lenacitads), f. 1. pertinde-em : 
see PeRTINACE.] The quality of being pertinaeious ; 
resolute or stubboin adherence, as to an opinion, 
purpose, design, eourse of aetion, etc.; persisteney; 
usually in a bad sense: perverse obstinacy or stub- 


bornness ; evil persistence. 
, 41504 AtxyNnson tr. De /aitatione 1. ix. 159 It is a synne 
| of pertynacite & pryde. 1570-6 Lamparpe eramb. Kent 
' (2862) 179 ‘Vhomas Becket. .having by froward disobedience 
and stubborne pertinacitie, provoked King Henrie the 
Seconde to indignation against him. ¢16z0 Moryson /f77. 
iv. Vv, iv. (1903) 482 The mere Irish..haue singular and 
| obstinate pertinacity in retayning their old inanners and 
Customes. 1639 N.N. tr. Du Bosg's Compl, Woman u.9 
| Constancy is but for good things, pertinacity for the bad. 
| 1759 JouNson /dler No. 55? 3,1 have collected materials 
with indefatigable peitinacity. @ 1832 Macxintosu Aev. of 
1688, Wks. 1846 Il 87 The pertinacity of the heretic. 1845 
Sarau Austin Kanke's llist. Ref. w. i. UW. 343 The im- 
perialists cariied on the siege of Marseilles with great per- 
tinacity. 1880 HavuGuton P/ys. Geog. ili. 118 The propriety 
of the term is shewn by the pertinacity with which the lines 
AA and CC cling to the water and avoid the land. 


+Pertinacy. Ols. Also7 -tenacy. [=Pr., 
It., Sp. pertévacia, ad. L. pertindcia, f. pertinadx, 
-dcem: see PERTINACE. Cf. pree.] = PERTINACITY: 
being the earlier word; very eommon in 17the. 


Mostly in an evil sense. 

€1386 Cnaucer Pars. 7. 2330 Pertinacie is whan man 
deffendeth hise folies and trusteth to muchel in his owene 
wit. 1387-8 T. Us 7¢sz. Love u. i. (Skeat) 1. 46 Holy faders 
..proved..her pertinacie todistroy. 1548 Upatt, etc. Zvasi, 
Par. Matt. xii.71 The pertinacye and stubbernesse of the 
lewes. 1577 Harrison England 1. i. (1877)1. 17 In cases 
of heresie, pertinacie, contempt, and such like. 1605 B, 
Jonson l’o/pone iv. ii, My bieeding is not socoarse..to oflend 
with pertinacy. 1656 Drount Glossogr., Pertinacy..somes 
times..taken in the good part for perseverance, Constancy. 
1686 Goan Celest. Bodies it. iii. 192 Justifying it self by the 
Pertinacy of the Constitution throughout all the Term, 
1751 Affect. Narr. of Wager 96 Reflecting on. .the Disgrace 

\ arising to himself, by his Ignorance and Pertinacy. 


PERTINATE. 


+ Pertinate, a. Os. [An irreg. formation, 
perh, on the mistaken analogy of zvd¢maze, iuli- 
macy, and the like ; or originating in a misreading 
of pertinace.] = PERTINACE, PERTINACIOUS. | 

1534 T. THEoBOLD in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. II. 128 
This Friar..yn his symple opynnion somwhat pertynate. 
1545 Jove Zxf, Dan, vi. 88 Ob how pertinate and styfe 
are the vngodly lawers and act makers. 1552 LyNpesay 
Monarche 5730 All pertinat wylfull Arratykis. 

Hence + Pe'rtinately adv. = PERTINACIOUSLY. 

c1400 Afpol. Loll. 42 To defend be contrary pertinatly is 
heresy, contrary to pe feip. 1545 Jove £af. Dan. xii. 211 
Tbese abominacions when thei be defended pertinatly of 
the enemies of the gospel, then their stifnecked pertinacie 
inflammeth discordis. 

Pertinence (p3":tinéns). Also 5-6 -tenaunce, 
6 -tenance, -tynense. [ln sense 1, a. OF. far- 
tenance, partinance, perlinence, f. partenanl, pt. 
pple. of parlenir to belong; cf. PURTENANCE; in 3, 
from PERTINENT: see -ENCE.] 

+1. Something which belongs or is an appendage 
to another larger thing; = PURTENANCE, APPURTE- 
NANCE 1 and 2, Obs, a. Law. An adjunct to 
property: cf, PERTINENT sd. a. 

1432-50 tr. Wieden (Rolls) VIII. 509, I, Henricus, duke.., | 
clayme and take..the crowne of \Ynglonde with the per- 
tinence. 1455 Rolls of Parlt.V. 320/1 The manoir of Whit- 
gift, with the pertinences. 1525 TinpALE Marg. Wotes on 
Matt. xiv. 1 Wks. (Parker Soc.) II. 233 Jewry, with her 
pertenance, was then divided into four Jordships. 

+b. The offal of a carcase; = PURTENANCE 2, 

1535 Covernate Z.rod. xii.g His heade wt his fete and 

pertenaunce [4fs’., Gexeva, 1611 purtenance]. 
te. f/. Belongings, appendages, trimmings of a 
dress. Ods. 

issz Inv. Ch. Surrey (1869) 32, } vestement of blacke 
damaske with the pertynenses. 

+2. The fact of pertaining or being attached Zo. 
Obs. rare. 

¢1611 CHapman liad xiv. 434 Wounding him in that part 
-. Betwixt the short ribs and the hones that tothe triple gut 
Have pertinence, 

3. The fact of being pertinent; = PERTINENCY I, 

1659 H. Tuornpike H&s. (1846) I1. 665 The agreement of 
them with othercopies, together with the. . pertinence of sense. 
a 1693 Soutu 1s¢ Serm. on Eccles. v. 2 Serm. 1737 11. 96 A 
due ordering of our words..; which is done by pertinence 
and brevity of expression. 1837-9 Hattam Azst Lit. u. 
viii. § 8 Montucla calls him [Commandin] the model of com- 
mentators for the pertinence and sufficiency of his notes. 

Pertinency (poitinénsi). [f L. pertzréit-cm 
PERTINENT: see -ENCY.] 

1. The quality of being pertinent or pertaining to 
the matter in hand; relevancy; appositeness. 

1598 Fiorio, Pertenenza, pertinency. 1603 — J/ontaigue. 
xxv. (1632) 73 Making choice of his reasons, loving perti- 
nency, and by consequence brevitie. @ 1652 J. Smitu Sed. 
Disc. vii. 316 Because of their pertinency and usefulness in 
the matter now in hand. 1701 Norris /dead IWorld 1. vi. 
320 The pertinency of it to our present concern. 1794 PALEY 

wid. 1. ti. Ws 3. (1817) 354 Still less is there of pertinency 
in Mr. Hume’seulogium. 1865 CartyLe /7edé. Gt. xxi. vil. 
(1872) X. 128 Innumerable things, of no pertinency to us, are 
wearisomely told. 

+b. With A/. An instance of this. Ods. 

1654 WuitLock Zootomia 208 On occasion to draw out | 
Pertinencies to some emergent. 1665 WitHER Lova’s Prayer | 

| 


Preamble, Made forth explicitely in every Essential and 
Circumstantial pertinency thereof. 
+2, = PERTINENCE 1, APPURTENANCE I. Ods. 
1651 G. W. tr. Cozwel’s /ust. 105 Nor can a prescription be 
of those pertinencies whose principles have not a perpetuall 
and durable continuance. [1872 E. W. Rospertson //?sé. 
Ess. 127 The thanage of Kintore which was made over in 
1375 ‘saving the pertinencies [ Jertinenctis] and our kanes’ 
by Robert II to John de Dunbar, Earl of Moray.] 
Pertinent (p3itinént), a. and sé. Also 6 par-. 
[Ultimately from L. feriinént-em, pr. pple. of fer- 
Zinéve to PERTAIN; but in early use immed. a. 
OF, fartenanl (1246 in Godef.), Zerlenant, pr. 
pple. of OF. partenir; the latinized ferlinen? is 
cited by Hatz.-Darm. from Chr. de Pisan ¢ t400.] 
A. adj. +1. Pertaining or belonging (20): a. as 
a possession, dependency, or appendage; b. as 
a part, constituent, or function. See PERTAIN v. I. 
[1278 Rolls of Parlt.1. 11/1 Les autres terres, purtinauntz 
a Tillebury.] c1407 Lypc. Reson & Sens. 5157 Any maner 
herbe fynde,..Greyn or gomme, rynde and roote, Pertinent 
vnto physike. 1412-20 — Chron. Troy 1. vii. (1555), An yle 
to Grekes pertinent. 1586 A. Day Zug. Secretary 1. (1625) 
32 Whatsoeuer is pertinent to folly. 1635 Swan Sfec. A/. iv. 
§ 2 (1643)63 This was a work pertinent unto the third day. 
+ 2. Appropriate, suitable tn nature or character. 
1433 Piler. Sowle (Caxton 1483) 11. iii. 51 Many peynes 
pertynent to dyuers synnes. 1423 Jas. 1] Avxgis Q. cxxxviili, 
Lat me se Gif tly remede he pertynent to me. 1539 Act 
31 lien. Vi11, c. 5 A..beautifull and princely manour.. 
mete and partinent to his royall maiestie. 1567 MapLer G7. 
Forest Avj, Proper or pertinent to earths are many and 
sundrie kindes. 1658 A. Fox Wurtz’ Surg. wi. xill. 255 
‘To apply pertinent remedies for such Symptomes, 1697 
PottER Antig. Greece \v. xi. (1715) 270 My Parents to the 
Match will not consent, Therefore desist, it is not pertinent. | 
3. Pertaining or relating to the matter in hand; | 
relevant; to the point ; apposite. Const, Zo. 
¢1380 Wvycur Sed, Wks. 1.13 Pei..seiden, pat pei hadden 
no breed, how were it panne pertinent to telle hem of sour 
dou3? 1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 608/2 Lettyng.. | 
tbe remenant passe, as nowe not pertinent properlye to this | 
matter, 1631 GouGe God's Arrows t. Ded. 9 Pertinent | 
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therefore to the present times are the Treatises following. 
1647 CLARENDON //ist. Keb. iv. § 309 A most pertinent 
instance of the Tyranny, and Injustice of that time. a1713 
Ettwoop A xfobiog. (1714) 353 Books and Papers, pertinent 
to the casein Hand. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) V. 131 He 
.. prefers a few good judges who make pertinent remarks on 
the case. . 2 

B. sé. Something which pertains, belongs, or 
forms an appendage, to another; a minor pro- 
perty, appurtenance. Usually in p/. 

a, Law. (Chiefly Sc.) Anything belonging to an 
estate, the ownership of which it follows. 

1396 in Scott. Antig. (1900) X1V. 217 Al his landys of tbe 
Murtclauch..lyand within the schyrraydome of Banfe with 
the pertinents. ¢1450 Godstow Reg. 35 The mylle of du- 
dekesford, with the peitynentis. 1495 Rolls of Parit. Vi. 
sot/1 The Manours of Wodstock, Hanburgh and Stonefeld, 
of the Hundred of Wotton, with the pertinentes, in the 
Countie of Oxon’. @ 1649 Drumm. or Hawtn. Fam. Ep. 
Wks. (1711)157 His said lands,.. with houses, biggings, yards, 
parts, pendicles, and pertinents thereof, 1813 N. Car.isce 
Lopog. Dict. Scot. ii. s.v. Hassendean, ‘Yhe Church of 
Hassendean, with its pertinents,..were granted to Walter, 
Earl of Buccleugh. 1864 Caktyte Fredk. Gt. xv. xiv. 
iV. 211 Torgau and pertinents now his. 

b. senerally. Belongings; apparatus; depen- 
dencies. Now Se. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 103 Whiche tree he.. 
Offreth.. with all the fruytes & partynentes to the same. 
1554 Knox Let. in Sed. Writ. (1845) 337 Make not your 
members pertinents tosin. a@ 1657 RK. Lovepay Left. (1663) 
111 Great ones love at such solemn troubles to have their 
servants presence signifie they have such pertinents. 1774 
Pennant Tour Scot. in 1772, 318 Boats with nets and other 
pertinents for fishing. 1854 H. Mitter Sch. & Schm. xxi. 
(1858) 468 As if its thinking part had no other vocation than 
simply to take care of the mouth and its pertinents. 

Pe'rtinently, adv. [f prec. + -Ly2.] Ina 
pertinent manner; suitably, appropriately ; appo- 
sitely, to the point or purpose. 

1596 Drayton Leg. iv. 103 And to be alwaies pertinently 
good, Followes not still the greatnesse of our Bloud. 1626 
T. Hlawkins) Caussins Holy Crt. 15 Nor yet will I touch 
what might pertinently be disputed. @ 1688 CupwortH 
Tiamut, Mor (1731) 230 This Aristotle hath observed very 
pertinently to our Purpose. 1738 Neat //1st. Purit. 1V. 4 
[They] expounded some parts of the Scripture..pertinently 
to the occasion, 1885 Spectator 8 Aug, 1043/1 There is 
nothing new in this article, but the points are pertinently put. 

So Pe‘rtinentness, pertinence. varve—°. 

1727 in Battey vol. II. Hence in JouNson and later Dicts. 

Pertiner, obs. form of PARTNER. 

+Pertingency. Os. [f. as PERTINGENT: 
see -ENCY.] The fact or condition of reaching to 
so as to touch. 

1656 H. More Enthus. Tri. (1712) 3 The Outward Senses, 
whicb upon the pertingency of the Object to the Sensitive 
Organ cannot fail to act. 1706 Puitiirs, Pertingency, (in 
Philos.) a reaching to. 

+ Pertingent, ¢. Obs. [ad. L. perlingent-em, 
pt. pple. of pertzngére to stretch out, reach, extend, 
f. per through (see PER- 1) + lazgére to touch; see 
-ENT.] Touching; in contact ; reaching to. 

1656 Biount Ghssogr., Pertingent, extending, reaching 
or Joyning near unto. 1658 Puitwirs, Pertingent lines in 
Heraldry, vide Entire. Ibid., Entire pertingents, are lines 
that run the longest way of the sheilds position, without 
touching the Center. 

Pertisan, -ant, -en, -on, obs. ff. PARTISAN. 

Pertish (pd 3tif), z. [f Pert a. + -1sH! 3.) 
Somewhat pert, inclined to be pert; in quot. 
¢ 1825, rather brisk or sharp to the taste. 

c 1825 Houlston Tracts 11. xl\viii. 12 A sup of pertish beer. 
1836 1. Hook G. Gurney 11. 287 A rather pertish, forward- 
looking young man. 

Pertition, obs. form of PARTITION sd. 

Pertlike (pd-itlaik), a. and adv. [f. Pert a. 
+ -LIKE 2a and b.] +a. aaj. Pert-looking, pert. 
Obs. b. adv, Pertly, briskly, cheerfully. azaé. 

1582 Stanyuurst xezs u. (Arb.) 54 The pertlyke Greeks 
thee flamd citty witb ruthlesse victorye ransack. 1756 in 
Daily Chron. (1905) 7 Jan. 3/2, 1 saw the Countess of 
Coventry at Ranelagh. I think she isa pert-like husy going 
about with her face up to the sky. 

U.S. dial. 18799 Tourcre Fool's Err, vii. 29 l've managed 
to pull through thus far tollable peart-like. 

+Pertling. 0s. rave. [f. PERTa. + -LiNG] 2.] 
A pert or sharp child. 

1581 Mutcaster Poset ions xiii. (1887) 257 What a pleasure 
would the maister take in such a perfit perteling? 

Pertly (ps utli), adv. Forms: see PERT a. ; 
also 5 partly. [f. Perr a +-Ly%.] In a pert 
manner. 

+1. Openly, without concealment ; plainly; evi- 
dently, manifestly. (Opposed to frizly.) Obs. 

13.. £. E. Altit. P, B. 244 A payne per-on put & pertly 
halden. ¢1350 W7lZ Palerne 97 Pere pried he in priuely 
and pertiliche biboldes. 1468 AZaddon Essex Liber B. it. 
13b (MS.), Noo ducheman ner other alion shall bere no 
manere wepyn of werre, priuily ner pertly. 1533 in 1074 
Rep Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 406 He..shuld buy or 
bargayne for the same hides pertly or oppenlye. @1670SraLD- 
inc Trond, Chas. ] (1829) 21 He began to kyth in Stratbaven, 
and pertly and avowedly travelled through the country. 

+2. Expertly, skilfully ; cleverly, adroitly. Ods. 

a1400 Pistill of Susan 355 Pis prophete so pertly proues 
his entent. a1440 S’r Eglam, 753 The worme ys slayne, 
‘Yhat hathe a kny3t done hym selfe allone, Pertly be my 
fay. 1640 R. Bawe Canterb, Selfconvict, ii. 11 In Edin- 
burgh Master Sydserfe did peartly play his part. 


PERTRANSIENT. 


3. Smartly, sharply; briskly; promptly; readily, 
quickly. Now dia/, and U.S. (chiefly in form 


pearly). 

1377 Lanai. P. P2. B. v. 23 How pertly afore pe poeple 
resoun gan to preche, ¢1400 Destr. Troy 1033 To Pelleus 
pertly ben past he agayne. c 1450 Cast. Persev. 1598 perfor, 
spede now py pace pertly to 30ne precyouse place. 1610 
Suaks, Temp. 1. t. 58 Now come my Ariell, bring a Corolary, 
eeappear, and pertly. 

8. 1515 Scot. Field 109 The King was glade of that 
golde,..And promised him full peertly, his part for to take. 
1596 Datrympce tr. Lesdie's Hist. Scot. 11.163 The Romanis 
persues peirtlie the flieris. 1856G. D. Brewerton lW/ar in 
Kansas 383 To ‘get along’in a happy-go-lucky sort of 
way, which he calls ‘a-doin’-right-peartly’. 1857 T. H. 
Giapstone Luglishman in Kausas 46 1'll teach tbese.. 
Free-soilers a lesson right peartly. 

In a forward saucy manner; boldly, auda- 
ciously ; over-confidently. 

1400 Laud Troy Bk. 11215 He sat pertly bolde vp-right 
As man that hadde ben In his myght. 1523 CoverDALe 
Old God & New (1534) H, ‘Yo se how pertely he percheth 
forth of his neste. 1540 Hyrve tr. Vives’ Instr. Chr. Wom. 
11. xi. § 21 Any worde or dede of y® childe, dooen lewdely,.. 
naughtily, wantonly or piertlye. 1606 SHaks. 77. & Cr. iv. 
v. 219 Yonder wals that pertly front your Towne,.. Must 
kisse their owne feet. 1699 Benttry Pal. Pref. 31 To my 
surprize he answer'd me very pertly. @1748 Watts Zduc. 
Chrldrenix, The children of our age will pertly reply,..must 
we tuin Puritans again? 1852 THackeraAy Esmond 1. xiii, 
‘The words were said lightly and pertly by the girl. 1874C. 
Geixie Life in Woods iv. 68 They carry their heads so pertly. 

+ Pertly, a. Ods. [f.Perta. + -Lty1.) ?Ex- 
perienced, skilled, expert. 

1465 in Tytler //rst. Scot. (1864) I1. 388 Lord fleming sal 
adwis the kyng at al his pertly power wytht bis gud cunsail. 
1589 NasHe Anat, Absurd. Wks. (Grosart) i. 51 Translated 
by his toyle from the Parrish good man Wehbe, .. to a 
pertly Gentleman in the Court. 1596 DatryMpce tr. LesZie’s 
Hist. Scot. vi. 319 Duncan, King Malcolme his bastard sone, 
a man..stout, bauld and pertlie. 

Pertness (ps itnes). 
The quality of being pert. 

+1. Smartness or elegance of person; beauty. 

1400 Destr. Troy 9205 On what wise in this world wilne 
shuld I hir..Of Rent, & of Riches, rankir pan I, And passes 
of pertnes pure wemen all? , ‘ 

2. Briskness, liveliness, sprightliness, confidence. 

1560 RoLtanp Cré, Venus 11. 30 Ane spark of peirtnes in 
his breist than grew, 1616 Rodlock’s Lect. Passion Ep. 
Ded., He was dumb before the earthly judge tbat thou 
might have boldness and peaitnesse in thy prayers. 1741 
Watts Improv, Mind 1.v, There is indeed amongst them 
a lively pertness, a parade of literature. 

U.S. dial, 1885 C. F. Horver Marvels Anim, Life 224 
‘That kinder tuck the peartness aout of us, so to speak’. 

3. Forward boldness in behaviour or speech ; 
sauciness; smartness bordering upon impudence: 
esp. in inferiors or young people. 

1573 Twyne sExeid xu. Mmj, This peartnes Phegeus 
migbt not bide, nor pride of stomack bold. @ 1658 J. Duruam 
Exp Rev. 1. iii, (4680) 67 A symptom of that peartnesse 
and impudencie, 174: RicHarpson Pamela xxiv, Provided 
she humble herself,..and is sorry for her pertness. 1773 
Mrs. Cuarone /atprov. Mind (1774) 11. viii. 103 Nothing is 
so disgusting in youth as pertness and self-conceit. 1881 
Ruskin Love's Meinie 1. iit. § 82. 86 [The parrot] is mostly 
gay in plumage, often to vulgarity, and always to pertness. 

+4. Pungency of taste. Ods. 

19756 Gentil. Mag. 372 The Holy Well [at Malvern] drank 
on the spot leaves a pertness in the throat approaching the 
taste of brass or allum. 1777 SHERIDAN Sch, Scand, mi. iti, 
Spa-water. .has all the pertness and flatulency of champagne, 
without its spirit. 

+ Pertolerate, v. Ods. rave-°. [f. ppl. stem 


of L. ferloleradre to bear out: see PER- 2.] 

1623 CockEraM, Pertolevate, to endure to the end. 

+ Pertra‘ct,v.! Obs. rare. [ad. L. perlract-are 
to feel over, handle, f. PER- 1, 2 + /vacla7e to 
handle, treat.] To treat of (in narration). 

1542 BoorpeE Dyetary xiii. (1870) 264, 1 wyl fyrst wryte & 
pertract of hen-egges. 1547 /é:d. Pref, Tbe which doth 
pertract howe a man shuld order bim selfe. 

+ Pertra‘ct, v.2 Obs. rare. [f. L. pertracé-, 
ppl. stem of fertrakere to draw out or on, f. PER- 2 
+ Irahére to draw, drag.) Zvazs. To protract, 
prolong (time). ; ; 

1548 Hatt Chrox., Edw. 1" 237b, He..kepte with theim 
a long communicacion to pertracte the tyme. 

+ Pertracta'tion. 0és. rave—’. [ad. L. fer- 
lraclalion-em, 0. of action from perlraciare : see 
Pertract v1] Handling, manipulation. 

1sg7 A. M. ur. Gurllemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 46b': The 
sharpe ossicles or bones..in the pertractatione of the same 
[limb] might pricke the Fleshe. P 

+ Pertra‘nsible, z. Ols. rave". [f. L. fer- 
lransi-re to pass through, cross (f, PER- 1 + lrans- 
ire to go across) + -BLE.] Capable of being 
traversed or passed through ; traversable,  _ 

1656 STANLEY f7/?st, Philos. Vi. (1701) 249/1 Infinite is that 
which is pertransible without end. 

+ Pertra‘nsient, a. Obs. rare-°.  [ad. L. 
periransient-em, pr. pple. of perlransirve: see prec.] 
Passing quite through, crossing from side to side. 

3658 Puituirs, Entire pertransient, is in Heraldry a line 
which crosseth the middle of a shield, and runs diametrically 
the longest way of her position, /déa., /ntersecants, in 
Heraldry, are pertransient lines which crosse one another. 
1706 /bid., Pertransient, passing or_ striking through as 
a Colour does in a precious Stone. Hence 1721 in BaiLey; 
1755 in JouHNson; and in mod, Dicts. 


[f. Pert a. + -NESS.] 


PERTRANSITION. 


So + Pertransi‘tion, a passing through, travers- 
ing. Obs. rare—'. 

1653 R.G.tr. Bacon's Hist. Winds 359 Let the fifteenth 
Motion be the Motion of Pertransition, or the Motion 
according to tbe issues or holes Pr which tbe vertues of 

ies are more or lesse hindred or forwarded. ; 

Pertre, obs. f. PEarTREE. Pertrek, -trich(e, 
-trick, -trige, -trik, etc., obs. ff. PARTRIDGE. 

+ Pertrou'ble, v. Ods. Chiefly Sc. In 5-6 
perturble, 6 -trubil, -troubil. fa. OF. Zer-, 
fartroubler, {. PER- 2+ ¢roubler to TROUBLE. For 
the -éarble form (L. type *ferturbulare), cf. Dis- 
TURBLE.] (/rans. To perturb, trouble greatly. 

¢ 1470 Haroinc Chron. exxxv. iv.(MS. Ashm, 34), Fortune 
..whare men wolde ay leven in charyte Thou doste perturble 
[z.». perturbe] wip mutabilyte. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 17 
For this thyng I am noo thyng perturbled in my courage. 
1513 Dovctas 4neis vu. vii. 16 ‘That..scho suld perturble 
[édé. 1553 pertroubil] all the toun. 1819 W. Trennaxt 
Papistry Storm'd (1827) 33 But mair perirubill’d was his 
case, Whan.. They cam a’ round him in a fluther. 

So + Pertroublance, mental disturbance, per- 
turbation. Ods. rare", 

1513 Douctas -Eneés xu. xi. 119 As first the schaddois of 

ertrublans fed. 1553 pertrublance) Was dryve away, and 

y's remembrans ‘Lhe lycht of ressoun has recouerit agane. 

Pertryche, -trycke, -tryk\e, obs. ff. Par- 
TRIDGE. Pertuisan, -zan, obs. ff. Partisan 2. 

+ Pertund, v. Oés. vare—. fad. L. per- 
tand-ére, {. PER- 2 + tundére to beat, hammer.] 
trans. To break through, perforate. 

1657 Tomiinson Nenou's Disp. 206 A Pyrotick.. breaks 
the impostume and pertunds the swellings. 

Perturb (poitd1b), v. [a. OF. per-, par- 
lourber, -turber (14the. in Godef.), ad. L. fer- 
turbare, f. Pen- 2 + turbdre to disturb, confuse. ] 

1. ¢rans. To disturb greatly (physically or ex- 
ternally); to cause disorder or irregularity in; to 
unsettle, confuse, derange, throw into confusion. 

€1386 Cuaucer Knté.‘s 7. 48 What folk been ye that at 
myn bom comynge Perturben [zv.77. perturbe, -tourhe(n; 
Camb. MS. disturblen}] so iny feste with criynge. 1490 
Caxton Encydos i. 13 The force and strengthe of the 
troyians was thenne so perturbed by the pryckynge of 
fortune. 1568 Grafton Chron. Ll. 69 Notyng in him 
arrogancy and wilfulnesse, in perturbyng and refusyng such 
an honest order of agreenient. 1599 Jas. 1 BactA. Awpov 
To Rdr., Rash-headed Preachers, that thinke it their honour 
to contend with kinges and perturbe whole kingdomes. 
1646 Sin ‘I. Browne /seud, Fp. vi. vi. 295 Perturbing the 
Chaldean and Egyptian Records with fabulous additions. 
1874 Morey Compromise ili, 96 To perturb the pacific order 
of society either by active agitation or speculative restlessness. 

b. stron. (Cf. PERTURBATION 2 b.) 

1879 Proctor Pleas. Ways Sc. iii. 68 The members of the 
sun's family perturb each other's motions in a degree corre- 
sponding with their relative mass. /ésd.69 The earth play's 
..but a small part in perturbing the planetary system. 

2. To disturb greatly (mentally), to trouble ; to 
disquiet, agitate, discompose. 

¢ 1374 CHaucer Troylus tv. 533/561) Zit diede I moste hire 
herte 10 periurbe With vyolence 3if | do swych a gaine. 
¢ 1430 Lyoc. Min. Poers (Percy Soc.) 16 No child be falce 
iniquité Purturbed never his felicité. 1552 Lynoesay 
Monarche 5094 Gretlye it doith perturbe my mynde. 1632 
B. Jonson Magn. Lady 1 i, I do neuer feel myself per- 
turb'd With any general words ‘gainst my profes-ion. 1826 
Scott MWoodst. v, His childish imagination was perturbed 
at a phenomenon for which he could not account. 

absol. ¢1470 [see PertRouBLE]. 1558 Puaer “Enetd vi. 
R iij b, Thy greuous gbost, Perturbing in my dremes hath 
me compeld to see this coast. 

Hence Perturbing v6/. 56. and pp/. a. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Sompn T. 546 Whan pat be weder is fair 
With-outen wynd, or perturbynye of Air. 1647 WARD Szm/. 
Cobler 46 Distracted Nature calls for distracting Remedies ; 
perturbing policies for disturbing cures. 1796 W. TayLor 
in Monthly Alag. \1. 464 A mean to conjure away this 
pertuibing spirit. 1862 H. Srencer First Princ. nn. v. § 56 
(1875) 182 The maintenance of a circular orbit by any 
celestial body, implies. .that there are no perturbing bodies. 


Perturbable, ¢. [f. PerTurs v. + -aBLE: 
cf. OF, perturbable (14-15th c, in Godef.).] Liable 
to be perturbed. Hence Pertu rbabi'lity. 


1800 W. Taytor in Afonthly Mag. V111. 599 The char- 
acteristic feature of the Russian constitution is the substitu- 


tion of military rank, perturbable at the will of the prince, 


to hereditary or professional distinction, 1882 Oaitvie, Pers 


turbable, Perturbability. 
+ Perturbance. Ods. [a. OF. *ferturbance, 


f. perturber to PERTURB: see -ANCE.] The action 
of perturbing; the fact of being perturbed ; great 
disturbance ; molestation; perturbation. 

¢1407 Lypc. Reson & Sens. 5326 And somme gaf perse- 
ueraunce Ageyn al maner perturbaunce. 1426 — De Cuil. 
Pilgr. 21474 And whyl I lay thus in A trance, In gret 
ey and perturbaunce. 1575 R. B. Appius & Virginia in 
Hazl. Dodstey 1V. 133 No let, no stay, nor ought [of] per- 
turbance. 1610 HeEatey St. Aug. Citie of God xix. xvii. 
(t2éde), Peace which no perturbances can seclude from the 
law of nature. @1714 Asp. Suare Serm. Wks. (1754) IL. 
ix. 158 Some sudden passion and perturbance of mind. 

Perturbancy. rare. [f. as prec.: see -ANcy.] 
a. Perturbed or unsettled condition, disturbance. 
b. The action or quality of perturbing. 

1654 Eart Mono. tr. Bentivoglio’s Warrs Flanders 216 
By reason of the great perturbancie of the Confederate Pro- 
vinces. 1880 W. Orp in Brit, Med. Jrni. 31 Jan. 156/1 


Stractures of equal—here, perhaps, of greater—power of 
perturbancy. 
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{ Pertu'rbant, a. and sd. rare. fad. L. fer 
turbant-em, pr. pple. of fertirbdre to PERTURB.] 
a. adj. Disturbing. b. 56. A disturbing agent. 

1875 Newton Diet. Birds (1393) 548 Open to the influence 
of many perturbants. 

Perturbate (see next), a2. [ad. L. perturbat- 
25, pa. pple. of Jertwrbare: see PERTURB.] 

1. Disturbed, put out of order; in Afa/h. = IN- 
ORDINATE 44. 

1570 Bittincstey Lucid vy. def. xix. 136 This kinde of 
Proportionalitie is called inordinate or perturbate. 1773 
Horstey in P/it, Trans. LXV. 232 By equi-distance per- 
turbate, CB:C6=Cé:B@ 1788 T. ‘Yaytor Proclus Cont, 
1. 106 The doctrine of perturoate proportions, whicb Apollo- 
nius has copiously handled. 1823 Bentuam Not Paul 190 
The Errastate mode of his operation in tbis field [chro- 
nology]. 1862 Toonunter £uclid 280 In 19 be defines 
ordinate proportion, and in 20.. perturbate proportion. 

2. Perturbed. 

1860 Russett Diary in [udia I. 294 How dreary is a siege 
unless when the enemy are active and strong, and make 
one uneasily perturbate. ie 

| Perturbate, v. rave. (For pronunciation, 

see CONFISCATE, COMPENSATE.) [f. ppl. stem of 

L. perturbare to PERTURB.) (rans. =PERTURB. 

Ifence Perturbated, Perturbating ///. adjs. 

1547 Boorot Srev. Health cxix. 45 The humour dis- 
cendynge, doth perturbate the heat. 1632 J. Done Polydoron 
5 Happy is hee whose Mind is not periuibated beyond bis 
Reason. 1771 Mrs. Grirritn /7ist. Lady Sarton \. 84 The 
distresses of my perturbated mind. 1790 WtLpBoreE in 
, Phil. Trans. LXXX. 523 This last-mentioned perturbating 

force vanishes. 1891 Sir R. Bate /ce Age 78 Unaltered 

in so far..as the more important class of peiturbating effects 


are concerned. i 
Perturbation (paitvibé!-fan).. [a. OF. per- 


tarbacion (14th c. in Littré), ad. L. ferliurbation-em, 
n. of action f. perturbare to PERTURB. ] 

1. The action of perturbing ; the fact or condition 
of being perturbed; disturbance, disorder, com- 
motion; mental agitation or disquietude; trouble. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Socth. i. pr.v. 16 (Camb. MS.), Thilke 
passyuns bat ben woxen hard in swellynge by perturbasyouns 
flowyng in to thi thowht. ¢ 1380 Wyciir Se/. Wks. 111. gor 
Freris ben cause..of perturbacioun in Cristendom. 1460 
Rolls of Parit. V. 382/2 Outrageous and ymmesurable per- 
turbation and violence of tbe peas. 1555 Sc. Acts Mary 
(1814) IL. 500/1 Gif ony wemen or vthers .. singand makis 
perturbatioun to the Quenis liegis in the passage throw 
Burrowisand vthers landwart townis, 1§94Snaks. Arch. ///, 
v. iii, 161 Richaid, thy Wife,.. Now filles thy sleepe with 

tturbations. 1667 Mitton P, L. x. 113 Love was not 
in thir locks, .. hut apparent guili, And shame, and per- 
turbation, and despaine. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1 xiii, he 
Perturbation of my Mind was very great. 1870 J. H. New- 
MAN Gram, Assent 1. Vv. 105 These various perturbations of 
mind, which are characteristic of a bad conscience. 

2. Disturbance of the regular order or comrse ; 


irregular variation, disorder. 

1567 Martet G7. Forest 10 Auaylable against diseases and 
consumption of the Splene, and other perturbations Melan- 
cholike, 162: Burton Anad. Jfel. "Vo Rdr (1624) 11, Il require 
a fauourable censure of all faults omitted. . Perturbations 
of Tenses, numbers [etc.]. 1722 Wottaston Relig. Nat. v. 
85 The magnificence of the world admits of some perturba. 
tions; not 10 say, requires some variety. 1848 Mite [o/. 
Feon. ut. iii. § 2 Perturbations of value curing a period 
which cannot exceed the..time necessary for altering the 
supply. 1881 Huxcey in Naéure 11 Aug. 344/1 Disease .. 
is a perturbation of the normal activities of a living body. 

b. Astron. The deviation of a heavenly body 
from its theoretically regular orbit, caused by the 
attraction of bodies other than its primary, or by 
the imperfectly spherical form of the latter. 

181z WooonouseE Aséfron. xix. 216 The perturbation of the 
Earth caused by the attracting force of the Moon and 
planets. 1834 Mrs. Somervitce Connex. Phys. Se. ili. (1849) 
25 Neptune produces a periodical perturbation in the motion 
of Uranus, 1853 Herscnec Pop. Lect. Sc. iit § 25 (1873) 
114 The calculation of the planetary perturbations .. had 
then been brougbt to great perfection. 

3. A cause or factor of disturbance or agitation. 

1597 Snaks. 2 Hen. /V, wv. v.23: Why doth tbe Crowne 
lye there, vpon his Pillow, Being so trouhlesome a Bed- 
fellow? © pollish'd Perturbation! Golden Care | 
Tatwtor Hogge hath lost Pearle v, G ij, Cressus royall selfe 
.-1s not tortured there as Poets feine With molton Gold and 
sulphrie flames of fire Or any such molesting perturbation. 

erturba'tional, 2. [f. prec. + -at.] Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of perturbatton. 

1849 Herscuer Astvou. Pref. 5 That very delicate and 
obscure part of the perturbational theory. 1881 4éhenzum 
No. 2811. 343/1 A perturbational inequality of two hundred 
and forty years’ period in the motions of the eartband Venus. 


+ Perturba'‘tious, z. Os. rare—'.  [f. Pen- 
TURBATION: see -IoUs.] Causing perturbation ; 
characterized by disturbing. 

1630 Taytor (Water P.) Heanens Bless. §& Earths Loy 
Wks. ut. 1116/1 And for the auoyding of the troublesnme- 
nesse of Boats and Wherries, and other perturbatious multi. 
tudes there was a lists or bounds, made with Lighters, 
Hoyes, and other great Boates, to tbe number of 250 or 
thereabouts. 

Perturbative (poitz-1bativ, psitzibeitiv), a. 
fad. late L. Zertzrbativ-us, f. ppl. slem of pertar- 
bare to PERTURB: see -IVE.] Causing or apt to cause 
perturbation or disturbance. erlurbalive func- 
‘ion (Astron.), a function expressing the potential 
of the attractions which cause perturbation in the 
| motion of a planet: see PERTURBATION 2b. 


1614 R. | 


PERTUSSIS. 


1638 Gen. Demands conc. Covenant 7 All such bands are 

declared to be seditious, and perturbative of the publick 
peace. 1823 Aun. Reg. 176 Juurnals edited in a manner 
not less dangerous and perturbative. 1833 Herscuet Astron. 
xi. 321 ‘he perturbative effect in this case..is equal to the 
whole attraction of the moon on the earth. 1881 Nature 
XXV.72 Development of the principal part of the perturba- 
tive function. 

Perturbator (p3itzibéita:). Now rare. fa. 
late L. perturbator (Ambrose, Sulpicius Severus), 
agent-n, f. ferturbare to PERTURB: perh. through 
OF. periurbaleur (1418 in Godef. Compi.).] A 
disturber, troubler; = PERTURBER. 

1539 Cromwect in Merriman Zife & Lett. (1902) II. 169 
To be bruted suspected or noted as a peituibatour of peax. 
1657-83 Evetyn Hist. Kelig. (1850) 11. 259 The no less 
perturbators of the quiet and beauty of that Christian 
charity. 1753 Scots Afag. XV. 60/2 Perturbators of the 
public repose 1848 Fraser's Mag. XXXVII. 392 That 
perturbator of kingdoms. .the terrible Palmerston. 

Perturbatory (pata 1bateri), 2. rare. Ef. 
prec., or L. Jerturbat-, ppl. stem of pertirbare to 
PERTURB: see -orY*.] a. adj. Ilaving the quality 
of perturbing ; perturbative. b. sé. A name given 
to the alleged power of certain persons to deflect 
a divining-rod, or the like, by magnetic or other 
influence residing in their fingers. 

1866 A. Fut Princ. Aled. (1880) 139 Not to continue 
perturbatory measures with a view to promote absorption 
too long. 1885 Jrnl. Franklin [nstit, Feb. 112 The passive 
perturbatory is a high degree of expansive, and the active 
perturbatory in like manner a powerful compressive. 

Perturbatress. vee. [See-rss.] A female 
perturbator or disturber. So Perturba‘trix (a. L. 
perturtatrix, fem, of perturbator). 

1623 Wooroerne Marrow Fr. Tongue 325/2 Beautie is 
the Perturbatresse of publicke Peace. 1730-6 Baitey (folio), 
Perturbatriz, {a disturber, a troublesome person] in the 
female sex. 1882 Ocitvie (Annandale), Perturdatrix. 

Perturbed (paitaabd, foet. -béd), ppl.a. [f. 
PERTORB v. + -ED!.] Disquieted, agitated, rest- 
less; confused, deranged. 

1512 /[elyasin Vhoms Prose Room. (1828) LI. 45 Matabrune 
was ful sorye and perturbed of these tidings. 1602 SHaks. 
filam. 1. v. 183 Rest, rest, perturbed Spirit. 1656 tr. 
Hobbes Elem. Philos. (1839) 166 Whether the proportions 
in both ordeis be successively answerable to one another, 
whicb is called ordinate proportion, or not successively 
answerable, which is called perturbed proportion. 1799 
WNirwan Geol. Ess. 283 The perturbed state of the strata. 
1871 MacpurF Ales. /atnios xil. 159 The perturbed spirit 
of the spectator is calmed. : ; 

Hence Pertu‘rbedly (-édli) edv., in a perturbed 
manner, confusedly. distractedly. 

1842 Lytton Zanoni 1. i, Music... wanders perturbedly 
through the halls and gailesies of the memory. 1860 W. 
Cottins Wom. White 1. tii, Perturbedly picking up the 


| hroken pieces of a teacup. 


Perturber (p2:tv1bai). [f. PerTuRBv. +-ER1.] 
A disturber, troubler. 

1485 Nolls of Parlt. V1. 295/1 Many evill doers, and per- 
turbers of the pees. @1533 Lo. Berners Gold. Bk. Al. 
Aurel. (1546) Hhiij b, To put awaie the perturbers of peace. 
160oz T, FitzHerBerT Afol, 18 Perturbers, and enemies of 
the common wealth. a@1700 in Giant Burgh Sch. Scot. 
(1876) at. v. 195[Forbidding them to be] perturbers, vaguers 
—I[wandering fiom place to place} 

Perturble, variant of PERTROUBLE Ods. 

Pertu'rbment. vare. [f. PERTURB V. + -MENT, 
Cf. OF. perturbement (1300 in Godef.).] Per- 
turbing, perturbalion. 

igor H.S. Merriman Velvet Glove v, He had travelled 
without perturbment. 

Pertu‘sate, az. Bol. rare. [f.asnext + -aTE2,] 
‘Pierced at the apex’ (Webster 1879). 

Pertuse (poitis's),a. rare. [ad. L. pertits-us, 
pa. pple. of fertzzzdére to punch or bore into a hole, 
f. Per- 1 + zzdére to beat, hammer.] 

1. (See quot.) 

1721 Baitey, Pertuse, beaten to Pieces, bored thro’, having 
Holes. 

2. Bol. Of a leaf: see quots. 

1828-32 Wesster, Pertuse, Pertused..2. In botany, full 
of hollow dots on the surface, asa leaf. 1866 Treas. Bot., 
Pertuse, having slits or holes. 1887 tn Nicholson's Diet. 
Gardening. 

So Pertu'sed a. = prec. 

1755 Jounson, Perfused, bored, punched, pierced with 
holes. Dict. [Cf. quot. 1721 in Pertuse 1.] 1828-32 [see 
Pertuse 2]. 1858 Mayne £2fos. Lex., Pertusus,.. Bot, 
applied to leaves that are pierced with large holes and dis- 
tributed iiregularly..: pertused. 

+ Pertu‘sion. Oés. [ad. late L. pertision-en, 
n. of action from fertsundére : see prec.] 

1. The action of punching or boring. _ _. 

3735 Arsutnnor (J.), The manner of opening a vein in 
Hippocrates’s time was by stabbing or pertusion, as it is per- 
formed in horses. 

2. A hole punched or bored. ; 

1626 Bacon Sy/va § 470 And the better, if some few Per- 
tusions be made in the Pot. 1657 Austen Frat Trees m1. 
19 Not so much because of tbe pertusions or holes in the Pot. 


Pertussal (paitz'sil), a. [irreg. f. next + -AL.] 
Of or pertaining to pertussis or hooping-cough, 

1890 in Cent. Diet. 1 Brit. Med. Frnl, 25 Feb. 452 
His work on Pertussal Glycosuria. 

| Pertussis (pastz'sis). Path. [mod.L., f. Per- 
4 + tussis cough.| = Hoopinc-coucH. 


PERUKE. 


[x772 T. KirKcann (¢7¢/e) Dissertatio Inaug. de Pertussi.) 
1799 Hoorer Med, Dict., Pertussis, the hooping cough. 
1880 Garkop & Baxter Jat, Aled. 361 Spasmodic coughs, 
as pertussis and asthma. 

Perty, Pertycion, Pertyculer, Pertyner, 
obs, ff. Parry, Partition, ParticuLar, Partner. 

Pernke (pérék), so. Forms: 6-7 perruke, 
6-9 perruque, 7 perruck, -ucke, perru’ke, 
perrucq; 6 perug, 7 perucke, 6- peruke, 
peruque. See also other early forms under PEert- 
wic. f[a. F. perrague (end of 1sthe., in Diez and 
Littré), ad. It. perriuca or parrucca, of obscure 
otigin, Cf. Romanian faroce, Sp. fpeluca, Peg. 
peruca, -ugua, in same seuse; also Sardinian /:- 
lucca, Lomb. felch shock, lock, or large tnft of 
hair, Piedm. p/zech, Genoese fellucco hair, thread. 
Generally conjectured to be derived from L. pzJus, 
It. pelo, OF. fe/ hair; but the phonetic difficulties 
are considerable: see Diez and Littré; Hatz.- 
Darm. say ‘ origin unknown ’. 

The earlier Eng. stress was pe‘rrxke, found in verse down 
to 1812; but Cotton has peru*ke a 1659.) 

+1. A natural head of hair. Oés. 
rugue in 16the. } 

1548 Eryot Dict., Capitlamentum..the heare of a mannes 
head ..a perruke. 1590 C'rESS PEMBROKE Antonie 1284 
Who..I]s not amazed at Perruque gray Olde rustie Charon 
weareth. in fe : 

2. (In early use, distinguished as a fa/se or artt- 
fital peruke.) <A skull-cap covered with hair so 
as to represent the natural hair of the head; a 
periwig or wig. (In quot. 1661-2 app. a ‘heart- 
breaker’.) 

(Fairholt makes the Jern&e ‘a less cumbrous article * than 
tbe periwig, which ‘came into fashion in the time of 
Charles 11’; but the name is found 120 years earlier than 
that, and identical in sense with perv/zu7zv.) 

1565-73 CooreR Vhesaurus, Capillamentuut.., a false 
perruke. 1581 Muncaster f‘osttious xxxix. (1887) 211 She 
..must needes have an vnnaturall perug, to set forth her 
fauour, where her owne (hair) had been best. 1606 HoLttanp 
Suton. 228 Wearing by reason of thin haire a perrucke 
(zargin} Or counterfeit cap of false haire. 1613 HaywarD 
Norm, Kings 281 When their owne hair failed, they set arti- 
ficiall Peruques, with long locks upon their heades, 1645 
G. Daniet Poems Wks. (Grosart) I. 63 My Perru’ke is as 
neat An Equipage as might Becomeawooer. a 1659 Cotton 
Burlesque Gt. Frost Poems (1689) 99 Perukes now stuck so 
firm and stedfast, They all were riveted to headfast. 1661-2 
Pepys Diary 24 Mar., By and by comes La Belle Pierce to 
see my wife, and to bring her a pair of peruques of hair. 
1668 Evetyn Corr. 27 Aug., The use of their monstrous 
Perrucqs. 1757 WesLEy /V4s. (1872) IX. 230 A fair peruke 
may adorn a weak head. 1812 Compe Picturesque iv. 
(Chandos) 14 His chin well shaved, his peruke dressed. 
1852 THackeray £smond1.v, Perruques of different colours. 
féid, 1. »v, The generals in thetr perukes made way for 
him. 1878 ProwninG Poets Crorsic \xxx, If it be worthy 
praises or rebukes, My poem, from these Forty old perukes! 

b. A (heraldic) representation of a pertke. 
_%610 Guittim Heraldry in, xxv. (1611) 174 He beareth 
argent a cheueron gules between three peruques sable. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as peruke-block, -man. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 1. xiii. 159 Mr. Barber..was a 
Perruke-man by profession. 1713 Swiet Freuzy J. Denues 
Wks. 1755 II. 1. 145 Mr. John Dennis..snatched up a 
peruke-block that stood by the beds‘de. 

Hence Perwkeless @., withont a pertike. 

1875 Dowpen Shaks., His Mind & Art vii. 346 That a 
most Christian king should each morning receive his peruke 
inserted upon a cane tbrough an aperture of his bed-curtains 
is entirely correct ; for the valet cannot retain faith in a pe- 
tukeless grand monarcb. 

Peru'ke, v. rave. 
furnish with a peruke. 

1669 slddress hopeful young Gentry Eng. 32 Observe 
how fashion has prevail'd against nature to perruque all 
complexions with the fairest hair. 

Peru‘ked, a. [f. Perukesd.+-ED2.] Wearing 
a peruke, having a peruke on. 

1632 MassinceR Mard of Hon 1. ii, He has been all tbis 
morning In practice with a peruked gentleman-usher. 1856 
Kaye Sir #. Alakolm 1. xiii. 343 Lord Lake in full uniform 
+;powdered and peruqued 1858 CartyLe /redk. Gt. vi. 
vi. 11.97 The little peruked ribanded high gentleman, 

Peru'ke-ma:ker. A wig-maker. 

a1697 Aubrey Lites, Gregory (1898) 1. 274 Gregorie, 
famous peruq-maker, buryed at St. Clement Danes church. 
1753 Hocartn Anal. Beauty vi. 31 A Roman general, 
dress‘d by a modern tailor and peu for tragedy is 
a comic figure, 18x7 tr. Bomdbet's Ilaydn § Mozart 225 
Chance threw in his way a peruke-maker, 

Perukier (perzkio-1). rave. {Anglicized form 
of Pernruquier.] Awig-maker. Hence Perukie-r- 
ship (s0uce-wd.), the office or art of a wig-maker. 

1822 Pyne Wine & Walnuts (1824) 11. iv. 26 It certainly 
was a skilful piece of perukiership. 1892 W. B. Scotr 
Antobiog. Notes 1. 44 On one side was a perukier with an 
imposing assembly of law-wigs. 

Perule (peril). fof. [a. F. périle, ad. mod. 
L. férula, dim. of féra, a. Gr. mpa purse, wallet.] 
+a. The covering ofa seed. Obs. b. Applied, after 
Mirbel and Zuccharini, to the scaly covering of a 
leaf-bud. ¢. Applied, after L. C. Richard, to a 
kind of sac formed by the adherent bases of the 
two lateral sepals in certain Orchidez. 

1825 Hamitton Dict, Terms Art, Perule,in Botany, the 
cover of a seed. 1856 IleNsLow Sot. Dict. 133 Perula (a 


[So F. per- 


[f. prec. sb.] ¢vaxs. To 
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longed and united bases of two of the segments of their 
perianth, The caplike covering of buds, formed by the 
abortion of their outer leaves. 1866 /7eas. Bot., Perule, 
the covering of a leaf-bud formed by scales; also a pro- 
jection in the flower of the orchids formed by the enlarge- 
ment of two lateral sepals. q 

Hence Pe-rulate a., having a perule. 

1858 Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Perusable (pér#-zah'l), a. [f. Peruse wv. + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being perused. 

3829 Bentuan Justice & Cod. Petit. Advt.g 1n this way it 
(printed matter] is perusable by any number of persons at 
the same time. 1845 Slackw.. Jag. LVI. 374 The 
Rosciad is..not now perusable without an accompanying 
feeling akin to contempt. 

Perusal (pér#-zal). [f. Perusev. + -au.] 

1. Survey, examination, scrutiny. Ods. or arch. 

1602 Suaxs. Haut, u. i, go He fals to such perusall of my 
face, As he would draw it. 1653 H. More Axtid. Ath. 1.1. 
(1712) 9 Permitting a freer perusal of matters of Religion 
than in former Ages. 1710 Appison & SieELe Tatler 
No. 265 p2 The Jury, after a short Perusal of the Staff, 
declared..That the Substance was British Oak. 1845 Jupp 
Margaret u. vi, He..gave her a close perusal with bis eye. 

2. A reading through or over. 

61600 SHAKs. Soun. xxxviii, [fought in me, Worthy perusal 
stand against thy sight, 1644 Mition Areog.(Arb.) 73 The 
book..being publisht to the world,..by him who both for 
his life and for his death deserves, that what advice be left 
be not laid by without perusall. 31711 STEELE Sfect. No. 27 
? 5 What could be observed of them from a Perusal of their 
private Letters. 1867 Suites Huguenots Eng. i. (1880) 12 
To the thoughtful, the perusal of the Bible gave new views 
of life and death. 

Peruse (pér-z), v. [Found first in 15the. 
In sense 1, f. Per- 1 or 2+ UsE v.; the connexion 
of the other senses with this is not very obvious, 
and there may have been two distinct formations ; 
in the second, the sense of the fer- element is 
prominent, the notion being generally that of ‘go 
through’ \it. or fig.; but the element -zse is not 
so easy to account for.] 

I, +1. ¢rans. To use up; to wear out by use. 

21483 Liber Niger in Lfouseh. Ord. (1790) 18 Fees of 
bestes, and also fees of other stuffe perused, or otherwise 
occupied within the court, and towching it. 1485 Nava/ 
Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 57 Saile twyne..Spent & perused in 
a voiage into Lumbardye. 1536 in Strype Cranmer (1694) 
uu. App. 26 Six and thirty old chysybils..some of them per- 
used. 1570 Levins J/anip. 1395/6 To peruse, peruti. 

II. ‘Vo go through. 

+2. ¢érans. To go through (a series of things or 
persons) so as to deal with one after another; to 
handle, deal wilh, describe, or examine (a number 
of things) one by one. Oés. 

1479 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 414 The Maire, first..to name 
and gyve his voice.., and after bym the Shiref, and so all 
the bouse perusid in the same, euery man to gyve his voice 
as shall please bim. 1523 Fizzners. Husd, $40 Let the 
shepeherde..take those {sheep] that nede any handling, and 
put them into the lyttell folde. And thus peruse them all 
tyll he have doone. 1581 W. Srarrorp Exam. Compl. ii. 
(1876) 63, I pray you peruse these sortes,.one by one, and 
by course. 1669 Ray in P&zlos. Lett. (1718) 32, I have per- 
used the dried Plants you sent me, and. .added names to such 
as wanted. a1736 Soutn Serm. (1744) VII. iii. 76 Let us 
peruse the obligations that lay upon him [Adam] as a man. 

+b. To go through by name; to name or re- 
count in order. Oés. 

1534 More Comf. agst. Trib. 1. Wks. 1154/x It were a 
long worke to peruse every comforte that a man maye well 
take of tribulacion. c15g0 Desc, Contmon Weal (1893) 47; 
I praie youe pervse those sortes..one by one and by cours. 

e. To survey, inspect, examine, or consider in 
detail. arch. (now associated with &). 

1533 Etvor Cast. Helthe Pref. (1539) 1 When I had eftsones 
perused that little fortresse. 1577 Harrison England 11. 
xxiv, (1877) 1. 361 If you should happen to peruse the thicke- 
nesse_and maner of building of those wals and borowes, 
1592 Suaks. Rom. § Ful. v. ni. 74 Let me peruse this face. 
1667 Mitton P. L. vin. 267 My self 1 then perus’d, and 
Limb by Limb Survey'’d. 1726 Pore Odyss. xxt. 439 He 
..disdain'd reply; Tbe bow perusing with exactest eye. 
1847 ‘ENNyson Priuc. u. 54 At those high words, we, con- 
scious of ourselves, Perused the matting. 1866 G. Mac- 
DONALD Aun, OQ. Neighs. xiii. (1878) 252 By this time I had 
perused his person, bis dress, and his countenance. | 

To travel or journey through observingly or 


scrutinizingly. Ods. exc. dial, 

1523 St. Papers Hen. VI11, 1V. 38, L have also well per- 
used and vewed this towne and castell 1549 PaceT in 
Froude Hist, Exg. (1860) V. 182 Make a progress this hot 
weather, till you have perused all those shires that have 
offended. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 1. 67 This prouince 
I perused in the companie of my deere friend Sidi Iehie. 
1887 Hereford Gloss., Peruse, to explore the fields or woods. 

3. 727. + To go from one to another of a series, 


to proceed, continue (0ds.) ; to travel (Azmorous). 
1523 Fitzuers. //usé. § 30 Let hym caste out the.x. shefe 
in the name of god, and so to pervse from lande to lande, tyll 
he haue trewely tythed all his corne. /d/d § 124. 1523 — 
Surv. xix. (1539) 40 To peruse from house to house till he 
come to saint Magnus churche. 1895 Kiptixc in Windsor 
Mag. 124 Unluckily, you cannot peruse about the Hugli 
without money. ov , 
+4. trans. To go over (a writing, etc.) again; 


to revise, reconsider. Oés. 

@ 1529 SKELTON 2, Sparowe 813 Wherfore hold me excused 
If ] haue not well perused Myne Englyssh halfe abused. 
1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 42 The Printers shall Print 
nothinge but the same shall be fyrste perused. 1604 Bacon 


little pouch’, a sac formed in some Orchidew by the pro- | A/od. Wks. 1879 I. 440 It was perused, weighed, censured, 


j 
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altered, and made alinost a new writing. 1632 SHERwoop, 
Yo peruse, revotr, reveotr, revisiter. Perused, reveu, re. 
visité. A perusing, reveué. as 

+b. To go through (a book) critically ; to review, 
criticize ; also, to set forth or expound critically. 

1533 More Answ. Poysoned Bk. 1.1. Wks. 1039/2, 1 wyll 
good reader peruse the remanant of his booke after this first 
part answered. /d/d.11. i. 1078/1. 1551 Garpiner £xplic. 
Cath. Faith 76 Thus hauinge perused the effecte of the 
thyrde booke, I will likewise peruse the fourth. 

5. To read through or over; to read thoroughly 
or carefully; hence (loosely) to read. 

1532 Etvot Le?¢. in Gov. (1883) Pref. 79 Thei .. doo peruse 
every daye one chapitre of the New Testament. 1591 SHAKs. 
1 Hen. V7, v. i. 1 Haue you perus’d the Letters from the 
Pope, The Emperor, and the Earle of Arminack? 1647 
Crarennon //ist, Reb. 1. § 7 Having carefully perused the 
Journals of both Houses. 1709 SteELe atler No. 51 P 5, 
I will show what to turn over unread and what to peruse. 
1802 Mar. EpcewortnH JJoral 7. (1816) |. xii. gg H put 
the paper..into his hands, and waited..whilst he perused 
the case. 1887 Bowen Virg, Eclogue vi. 10 If any who love 
me there be This poor verse to peruse. 

+b. Const. over. (Cf. read over.) Obs. 

156x Daus tr. Budlinger on Apoc. (1573) 85 Let vs peruse 
ouer stories, and see if there be not such warres to be founde. 
1579 in W. Wilkinson Con/fut. Familye of Loue Pref, Note 
jb, Perusing ouer this little treatise. 1595 SHAKs. John 
v. 11, § Perusing ore these notes. 

Hence Peru:sed ///. a., in quot. in sense 1, used 
up, woin out; Perursing f//. a. 

a1483 Liber Niger in /ouseh. Ord. (1790) 83 If they te 
perused clothes, so that with honestye they will noe longer 
serve. 1887 ‘I. Harpy }oodlanders iv. 26 Our new neigh- 
bour is a strange deep perusing gentleman. 

Peru'se, sd. [f. prec. vb.] +a. Perusal; study; 
examination. Qds. 

1578 Banister //ist. Afan 1. 1 The diligent peruse of this 
History of Bones. 1594 SoutHweEtt J/. Magd. Fun. Veares 
(1823) 120, 1 will pound these spices, and dwell a while in 
the peruse of thy resolute fervour. 31600 W. Watson Deca- 
cordout (1602) 358 The onely peruse of his bookes. 

b. Sazlors’ collog. Exploration, a ‘look round’ 
ashoie. ‘Come for a bit of peruse, Jack’. 

Peruser (pér‘za1). [f. PERUSE v. + -ER1.] One 
who peruses (in various senses: see the verb). 

1549 BALE Leland's N. Years Gift Dv, No lesse profyt- 
able to vs..than were Strabo, Pliny, Ptholome, and other 
Geographers to tbeir perusers. 1622 R. Preston Goodly 
Mau’'s [nguis.Ep. Ded. 3 Be no seuere examiner, but a mild 

ervser 1704 Swirt 7. 7uéd Pref., {t will be absolutely 
impossible for the candid peruser to go along with me 
in a great many bright passages. 1758 Jonnson /dler 
No. 7 ? 8 The most eager peruser of news is tired. 1824-9 
Lanpor /izag. Conv, Wks. 1846 1.199 Swift..was a peruser 


of rare books. 
vbl. sb. [f. PERUSE v. + -ING1.] 


ats 
The action of the verb PERUSE. 


+1. A using up. Ods. 

1488 Naval Acc. Hen. VIT (1896) 6 Dellaete ee ae & 
other wyse demeanyng of the said shipps. /d/d. 33 De- 
liuerances perusynges & other wise demeaninges of the 
said Shipps. 1495 /d/d. 159. ; : 

+2. Inspection in succession or detail ; examina- 
tion, scrutiny: = PERUSAL 1. Obs. 

1587 R. HovenDEN in Cod/ect (O. H. S.) 1. 220 Upon the 
perusing, it received..good hking. 1648-60 Hexuam Dutch 
Dict., Een Overzieninge, an Overseeing. a Per-using, or a 
Conferring. 

3. Reading through: = PERUSAL 2. 

3585 Jas. 1 Ass. Poesse (Arb.) 20, ] was moued by the oft 
reading and perusing of them, with a restles and lofty desire. 
1644 Mitton Aveop. (Arb.) 47 Arminius was perverted 
meerly by the perusing of a namelesse discours writt’n at 
Delf. 1764 Harmer Observ. Pref. 14 The perusing of Travels 
is to most people a Me | delighiful kind of reading. 1808 
Aled, Frnt. XIX. Bs {1t] is well worth perusing, though 
some of the instructions are not new to the English reader. 


Peruvian (péré‘viin), a. (sb.) [ff mod.L. 7e- 
vivia, Latinized name of the country + -ANn.] Of, 
pertaining to, or native to Peru, in South America; 
in the names of natural productions of that 
country, as Peruvian balsame (= BALSAM of Pern), 
bal, cinnamon, cotton, emerald, heliotrope, tpecacit- 


anha, mastic tree, nutmegs, sheep, etc. | 

Peruvian province, a zoogeographical subregion or pro- 
vince consisting of the coast of Peru and Chile with the 
island of Juan Fernandez. ; ; 

1747 tr. Astruc’s Fevets 148 Tbe Peruvian balsam is com- 
monly used in fumigations only. 1748 Auson's Voy. t. vi. 
68 Vicunnas or Perpvian sheep. 1781 Pennant Hist. Quad, 
II. 554 Bat, Peruvian. fhe H. Hunter tr. 5/.-Prerre's 
Stud, Nat. (1799) 11. 89 Ihe French or Peruvian helio- 
trope. 1819 Pantologia, Peruvian Mastic Tree. 1842 
BranveE Dict. Sci., etc., Peruvian balsam, the produce of 
the Myroxrylou Peruvianum. ..\t is obtained by boiling 
the twigs in water. 1847 Craic, Peruvian wastic-tree, or 
Mulli, the tree Schinus mulli, a native of Brazil and Peru. 
1866 Yeas. Bot., Daffodil, Peruvian, /smene Amancaes. 
1866 /bid. s.v. Laurelia, The aromatic seeds of tbe Chilian 
species, Z. sempervirens, are used as a spice in Peru, and 
are often called Peruvian Nutmegs. 1890 Cent. Dict. s. v. 
Heliotrope, H. Peruvianum, the Peruvian heliotrope, has 
long been a favorite garden-plant, on account of the fra- 
grance of its flowers. . 

b. Peruvian bark, the bark of the Cinchona 


tree: see Bark 50.1 7, CINCHONA. 

1663 Bovir Usef. Exp, Nat, Philos. u. iii. 67 That Peru- 
vian Bark, that now begins to be somewhat taken notice of, 
under the name of The Jesuits Powder, 1870 Yeats Nat. 
Hist. Cowm: 234 Peruvian bark is usually imported in 
packages, or serons, made af dried cow-hides. 


PERUVIN. 


B. sé. A native or inhabitant of Peru. 


Peruvian stocks, bonds, etc. 

1776 MickLe tr. Casoens’ Lustad Introd. 30 note, He 
[Pizarro] massacred tbe Peruvians, he said, because they 
were barbarians. 1865 G. Merepitn Khoda Fleming iii. 1. 
47, 1 see bonds in all sorts of colours, .. Peruvians—orange, 
Mexicans—red as the British army. 

Peruvin (perizvin). Chem, [f. PERUV-IAN 
+ -IN1] An alcohol (CsH,,O) distilled from 
the balsam of Peru: StyRyvic alcohol, or StYRONE. 

1847 Craic, Peruvine. 1857 Mirter K/em. Chen M1. 477 
1866-77 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 381 Peruvin. Syn. with 
Styrone or Cinnylic Alcohol. 

Pervade (paivéid), v. [ad. L. pervadére to 
go or come through, pass or spread through, f. 
PER- 1 + vadere to go, walk.] 

1. trans. To pass through; to flow or extend 
through; to traverse. Now rave. 

1656 Biounr Glossogr., Pervade, to go and enter over all, 
thorow or into; 10 scape or pass through or by. 1725 
Pore Odyss. xxiv. 18 So cowering fled the sable heaps of 
ghosts,..And now pervade the dusky land of dreams. 1775 
R. CHANDLER 7yav. Greece (1825) II. 192 A cave in Paphla- 
gonia...1t was long and wide and pervaded by cold water, 
clear ascrystal. 1858 HawtnHorne Fr. & /t. Note-bhs. (1871) 
II. 122 Mr. Powers and I pervaded the whole universe. 
1892 A. K. H. Boyp 25 Yrs. St. Andrews I, xvii. 54, 1 per- 
vaded Westminster Hall and looked into most of the Courts. 

2. To extend or diffuse itself throughout; to 
spread through or into every part of; to permeate, 
saturate. (Of things material and immaterial.) 

1659 H. More /omort. Soud u. xv. § 5- 274 There is a 
vitall Aire that pervades all thislower world. 1704 Newton 
Optics Ww. ui. ii, Substances soaked in such liquors as will 
intimately pervade their little pores, become by that means 
more transparent than otherwise. 1791 HamiLton Sertho/- 
let's Dyeing 1. Translator’s Pref., An ardent spirit of 
enquiry pervaded .. Europe. 1876 GLapstone Homeri¢e 
Syuchr. 102 That powerful sentiment of nationality, whicb 
pervades the Poems. 

b. zutr. To diffuse itself, permeate. Now rare. 

1653 H. More A atid. Ath. (1662) 153 Here union pervades 
through all. 1796 Mrs. E. Parsons Myst Il’arning IV. 
186 A general air of concern pervaded through the whole 
party. 1809 Pinkney Trav, France 105 In Ingland, the 
manners, habits and dress of the capital, pervade to the 
remotest angle of the kingdom. 1889 Grikie in Nature 19 
Sept. 492/1 We find certain well-defined principles, or one 
may term them natural laws, pervading everywhere, 

Hence Perva‘dence, the action of pervading; 
Perva‘der, one who or that which pervades. 

1838 G.S, Faser /nguiry 580 A pervadence of the world 
both universal and complete. 1883 Monier-Wittiams Relig. 
Th. Ind. ii. 39 Fire faccording to Indian Iaws of thought] 
is the pervader, smoke the Seeing lbid. 46 Vishnu. .his 
function is that of adivine Pervader, infusing his Essence.. 
inio created things, animate and inanimate. 

Perva-ding, /f/.c. [f. prec.+-1nc?.] That 
pervades, or runs through. 

1732 Pore Ess. Man 1. 31 Of this frame the bearings 
{etc.) has thy pervading sou! Look'd thro’? 1841 Myers 
Cath. Th. wi, 1x. 32°The preliminary and pervading assump- 
tion ofthese pages. 1891 Smites CAarac. ii. (1876) 40 A per- 
vading atmosphere of cheerfulness, contentment, and peace. 

Hence Perva‘dingly aav., ina pervading manner; 
Perva‘dingness. 

1851 Kitro Bible (llustr. (1858) III. 122 The Eastern 
mind is so pervadingly regal that to be without a sovereign 
is scarcely an intelligible state of things to an Oriental. 1872 
Lippon Flew. Relig. ii. 64 An inner self into which..evil 
penetrates so constantly and so pervadingly. 1862 F. HALL 
Hindu Philos. Syst. 64 In the matter of omnipresence,— 
or, rather, all-pervadingness,—he possesses it indeed. 

Pervagate (pauvigeit),v. [f. L. pervagac-, 
ppl. stem of fervagari to wander about, f. PER- 1 
+vagarito wander.] ¢vans. To wander through, 

1871 M. Coxuins A/rg. & Merch. 1. ii. 65 Lord Waynflete 
..was in the habit of pervagating the neighbourhood. 
a 1876 — Th, in Gard. (1880) 1, 42 To lose myself in it, to 
pervagate it, to find out its beauties without guidance. 

So Pervaga‘tion, wandering about. 

1656 Biounr Glossogr., Pervagation, a straying up and 
down, a wandring through or about. 1876 M. Coxtins 
Midnight to Midn. WN. xi, 187 ‘The retort’, said Albany, 
stopping in his polar bear pervagation, ‘would be in the 
words of an old proverb’. 


Pervasion (paivetzon). fad. late L. fer- 
vasion-em, n. of action from fervadére to PER- 
VADE.] The action of pervading; the condition 
of being pervaded ; permeation; penetration, 

1661 BovLe Fluidity xvii, Both those kinds or manners of 
fluidity..will appear to be caused by the pervasion of a 
foreign body. 1802 Patty Nat, Theol. vii. (1819) 74 Roots 
and stalks..hard and tough as tbey are, yield to its powerful 
peivasion. 1881 CLELAND Avo/ution i. 4 The general, if 
not altogether universal pervasion of sexual distinction. 


Pervasive (parvé''siv), a. [f. L. fervas-, ppl. 
stem of pervadére to PERVADE + -IVE.] Having 


the qualtty or power of pervading; permeative. 

€1750 SHENSTONE Economy iu. 107 The works of frost, 
Pervasive, radiant icicles. 1794 W. Roserts Looker-on 
No. a9 II, 224 A pervasive beauty without name, descrip- 
tion, or place. 1886 Symoxps Renaiss, /t., Cath. React. 
(1898) I. v. 235 In Italy the disintegrating process had 
been..far more subile = pervasive, 

Hence Perva:sively adv., in a pervasive manner; 
Perva'siveness, quality of pervading. 

1879 Christian World 14 Nov. 732/5 Seldom..have we 
read discourses more * pervasively and distinctively Christian. 
1895 R. F. Horton Leaching of Jesus . 240 He would 
Himself be pervasively present, working powerfully on the 


b. pl. 
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hearts of men. 1876 GLapstone Homeric Synchr. 253 The 
*pervasiveness of the idea of Sun-worship in Egypt. 1880 
L. Ouipuanr Gilead xiv. 386 Tbe oneness and pervasiveness 
of the Deity is the prominent feature of the Druse religion. 

Pervay, erron. form of prevay, PRivy a. 

+ Perve'ne, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. pervenire 
to arrive at, reach (a place), f. PER- 2 + venire to 
come: cf, F. farvenir to atrive.] zfr. Toreach; 


to get fo, get access fo, 

1692 Bentiey Boyle Lect. 227 Effluvia and spirits tbat 
are emilted from tbe one, and pervene to the other. 

+ Pervenient. 06s. rare. [ad.L. pervenient- 
em, pr. pple. of pervenire: see prec.] The number 
which comes as the result of multiplying one 
number by another; the product. 

¢1400 Art Nombryug 8 The .3. nombre, the whiche is 
clepide product or pervenient,.. as twyes .5 is .10., 5. the 
nombre to be multipliede, and .2. the multipliant, and .10. 
as before is come therof. 

Pervenke, obs. form of PERgiwinkLel. 

Perverse (p31vais, paivs-1s),sd. Geom. [f.next: 
cf. PERVERSION 2a] A figure or image in which 
the right and left directions of the original are 
reversed : such are the impression taken from any 
figured surface, and the image of anything seen in 
a plane mirror, 

1895 in Funk's Standard Dict. 

Perverse (paivsis), a. Also 4-6 peruers. 
(a. F. pervers, -e, ad. L. perversus tumed the 
wrong way, awry, perverse, pa. pple. of fervertire 
to turn about, subvert, PERVERT.]} 

1. Turned away from the right way or from what 
is right or good; perverted; wicked. 

€1369 Cuaucer Dethe Blaunche §13 The false trayteresse 
petuerse [v.7, peruers]. 1426 Lypc. De GuiZ, Pilgr. 13003 
An hunte [Satan) stoode with his horne Off chere and looke 
tyght pervers. 1484 Caxton Fables of -Esop 1 ix, The 
decepcion and flaterye of the peruers and evylle folke. 1526 
TinDALE Acts xx. 30. 1568 Disre (Bishops') A/aé?. xvii. 17 
O faythlesse and peruerse nation, howe long shal I be with 
you? a1631 Donne Serm. cxxxi, V. 352 It is the perversest 
assertion that God gives man 1emporall things to ensnaie 
him. 1742 Younc At. 7A. vu. 866 Man's perverse, cteinal 
War with Heav’n! 1873 Brack /'r. S dude xiii, A perverse 
fancy that you are different from the people you meet. 

b. Not in accordance with the accepted standard 
or practice; incorrect; wrong. 

a1568 Ascuant Scholem 1. (Arb.) 25 Peruerse iudgement, 
both of wordes and sentences. 1850 II. Rocers “ss, (18741 
II, iv. 194 Perverse transfers of uncongenial idiom, 18656 
STANLEY Stuai & Pad, Introd. (1358) 47 Massive walls and 
colonnades, irregular and perverse in all their proportions, 

c. spec. Of a verdict: Against the weight of 
evidence or the direction of the judge on a point 
of law. 

1854 Sir J. T. Coterince in Ellis & Blackb. Regorts 
(t855) IIT, 952 We shall grant a new trial if the verdict is 
perverse, but not if the evidence is merely conflicting. 1884 
sir J. SterHen in Law Rep, 12 Q. Bench Div. 285 If.. 
a jury in a criminal case give a perverse verdict, the law has 
provided no remedy, ; . 

2. Obstinate or persistent in what is wrong; 
selfwilled or stubborn (in error). 

1579 Lyty Euphues (Acb.) 107 If women be not peruerse 
they shall reape profite. 1609 Biste (Douay) Misa. xvi. 5 
They were destroyed with the bytings of perverse serpents. 
1641 Witkins Math, Alagick u. vi, (1648) 192 A blind and 
perverse incredulity, 1751 Jounson RamlJer No. 87 P2 
Perverse neglect of the most salutary precepis. 1860 
Emerson Cond. Life, Cousid, Wks. (Bohn) II, 423 The steady 
wrongheadedness of one perverse person irritates the best. 

3. Untoward, froward; disposed to go counter 
to what is reasonable or required ; hence, wayward, 


petulant, cross-grained, ill-tempered, peevish. 

1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Sroy i. x. (1555), This lady (For- 
tune} wilfull and rechles As she that is froward and peruers. 
1568 Grarton Chron. I]. 754 He was with mischarging of 
a speare, by fortunes peruerse countenaunce pittifully slayne, 
1592 SHaks. Rom. §& Ful. u, ii. 96 Ile frowne and be per. 
uerse, and say tbee nay. 1660 F. [brooke tr, Le Blanc’s 
Trav, 313, 1 married the most perverse woman in the 
world. 1754 RicHAROSON Grandison IV. iv. 28, I touched 
first one hand, then the other, of the perverse baby with 
my lips, 
difficult for a man who feels cheerful and refresbed .. to 
write anything morbid or perverse, 

absol, 1748 RicnarDsos Clarissa (3811) VI, 23, I expected 
that the dear perverse would begin with me with spirit and 
indignation. 


+b. Of things orevents: Adverse, unpropitious. 

¢1440 Partonope 2377 So this batayle ys perversse. 1671 
Mitton Samson 737 Though the fact more evil drew In the 
perverse event then I foresaw, 1713 Swirt Cadenus & 
Vanessa Wks. 1755111. 11.29 Though by one perverse event 
Pallas had .cross'd her first intent. 

+ Perve'rse, v. Obs. [ad. obs. F. ferverser, 
f, pervers adj.: see prec.] ¢rans. To pervert; to 
turn away from that which is good, right, or true. 

1574 Hettowes Guexara’'s Fam. Ep. (1577) 339 Such are.. 
accursed of God, and hated of men, who .. confound iustice 
with tyrannie, peruerse equitie with iniquitie. 1653 T. 
Biake (¢it/e) Covenant of God entered with Man-kinde. ., 
with the Scripture texts perversed by Mlr, Tombes vindicated. 

+ Perve'rsed, f//.a. Chiefly Se. Obs. Also 
6-7 perverst. [f. L. pervers-us, pa. pple. with 
Eng, suffix -Ep!.}) Perverted; = PERVERSE a. 1, 

1508 Dunsar Sua Marit Wemen249 Sa, that my preching 
may pers your perverst hertis, 21535 Fisuer Ws.(E.E.T.S.) 
ht. 437 By the errour of false doctrines and of peruersed 


1873 HAMERTON /utel/. Life x. v. (1875) 389 It is 4 


PERVERSIOSE. 


heresies. 1552 Asp. HamiLton Catech, (1884) 33 To fall into 
a perversit mynde. 1632 Litucow Yyav. 1. 19 All the 
hypociiticall crew, of tbese peruers'd lebusites. 

Hence + Perve'rsedly adv., perversely ; + Per- 
ve’rsedness, perverseness. 

41535 Fisuer Wes, tE.E.T.S.) 11. 444 To all tbem that be 
nat ouer peruetsedly drowned in the heresies of Luther. 
1568 Keg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 624 Continewand in his 
formar perversednes, 1632 Litucow 7ravz. vin. 373 Hauing 
past tbe peruerstnesse of this calamity. /é/d. x. 488 Whose 
enipty Sculles..your selues peruerstly vexe. 

Perversely (paivaisli), adv. {f. PERVERSE a. 
+-LY2,] Ina perverse manner; with perversity ; 
in a way obstinately contrary to what is proper, 
true, or good; untowardly, vexatiously, crossly. 

1526 /rler. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 189b, In no wyse to 
doubt therof, nor peruersly to impugne it ¢1ssq R. Hatt 
Life Fisher in Fisher's Whs (5. FE. ¥.S.) u.p. liu, Had not 
he bene other-wise perversly bent. 1663 Cowtey I’erses 
Sev. Occas., To Royal Soc. w, Fiom Words, which are but 
Pictures of the Thought, (Tho’ we our Thoughts from them 
perveisely drew). 1727 Harte Statins’ Thebaid v1. 1090 
The chiefs perversely blind Neglect the sign, nor see th’ 
event behind. 1847 Emerson Poems (1857) 91 Stream could 
not so perversely wind But corn of Guy's was there to grind. 

Perverseness (paiva‘isnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being perverse; the dts- 
position or tendency to act in a manner contrary 
to what is right or reasonable; obstinate wrong- 
headcdness; refractoriness; corruption, wickedness. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's /nst, 1.1 Our owne ignorance, 
..weaknesse, perveisenesse, and corruption. 1644 Mitton 
Judgm. Bucer Wks. 1851 1V. 338 To enforce the innocent 
and faultles to endure the pain and misery of anothers per- 
versnes. 1741 Ricnarpson Pamela I. 36, 1 am likely to 
suffer in my Reputation by the Perverseness and Folly of 
this Gil, 1814 Cary Dante, Paradise xxvu. Argt., The 
perveiseness of man,who places hiswillon. perishable things. 
1880 E, Wuite Cert. Relig. 60 Corrnption..broughl in.. 
lhrough the interested perverseness of false teachers. 

b. Contrariness, adverseness; unfavourableness. 

1748 Axson's Voy. u, iil. 152 They were..delayed by the 
perveiseness of the winds. 1777 SHERIDAN Sch. Scand., 
fortrait, By fate’s perverseness, sbe alone Would doubt our 
truth. . 

+ Perve'rser. O¢s. Also5-our. [app. orig. 
agent-noun in L. or AF. form from L. fervertére 
or obs. F. perverser to pervert ; in form ferverser 
referred to PERVERSE v.} One who perverts; a 
corrupter, perverter. 

1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 90 Not beyng rectors and 
faders, but peruersours and destroyeis of her sowlys. a1564 
Becon Demands Holy Script. Pref., Such professors, or 
rather perversers of the gospel, are like to that son whycb 
promised his father to work.., and wrought nothyng at al. 

Perversion (pozv3afon).  [ad. L. perversion- 
em, n. of action f. pervertére to Pervert: cf. F, 
perversion (Oth c. in Littré and Elatz.-Darm.).] 

1. The action of perverting or condition of being 
perverted ; turning the wrong way; turning aside 
from truth or right; diverston to an improper use; 
corruption, distortion; sfec. change to error in 
teligious belief (opp. to CONVERSION 8); ¢ransf. 
a perverted or corrupted form of something. 

1388 Wyctr Prof. 45 If the speche of holi writ seme to 
comaunde perueision of soule..it is figuratijfspeche. 1563 
Foxe A. & MM. (1583) 1674 Stuf (agan]. We seeke not thy 
bloud but thy conueision. Stefferden]. Thien shall you 
proue my peruersion first before you condemn me. 1619 
Cornwatuis Let. to Digby in Select. Hart. Mise. (1793) 362 
Contrariwise, there might be great danger of the infanta’s 
perversion, 1622 [bacon Holy War Wks. 1879 I. 528/2 
Women to govern men,..slaves freemen,.. being total viola- 
tions and perversions of the laws of natuie and nations. 
1913 Dernam Phys. Theol, u. iil. 45 Miraculous Perversions 
of the Course of Nature. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 
26r The perversion of history, by thuse, who, for the saine 
nefarious purposes, have perverted every other part of 
learning. 1847 Emerson Nefpr. Aden, Swedenborg Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 331 To what a painful perversion had Gothic 
theology arrived, that Swedenborg admitted no converston 
for evil spirits, 1873 Vrack Pr. Thule xi, The statement 
was an audacious perversion of the truth. 1877 Roperts 
Mandbh. Med. (ed, 3) 1, 11 Perversion of the functions of 
digestion, assimilation, and nutrition, 

2. a. Geom. Vhe formation of the perverse of 
a figttre; the perverse itself. 

1881 Maxweit £éectr. & Magn. 11. 415 They are geo. 
inetrically alike in all respects, except that one is the per- 
version of the other, like its image in a looking glass. 1900 
Larmor ‘ther §& JJatter 208 The change fiom a nuwle- 
cule to ils enantiograph involves .. perversion of its orbital 
configuration. 

b. Med. and Surg. See quots. 

1842 Dunciison A/ed. Lex., Perversion, one of the four 
modihcations of function in disease; the three others being 
augmentation, diminution, and abolition. The Humorists 
used the term also. to designate disoide: or morbid change 
in the fluids. 1858 Mayne £xfos. Lex. 920/1 Diastremma, 
or distortion of a part: a perversion, 1899 Aflbutt’s Syst. 
Med. V1. 693 A sensory perversion or defect. 

[f. L. per- 


+ Perve'rsionate, 2. Obs. rare. 
version-em, or F. or Ing. perversion + -ate* 2. 
Cf. affectionate, passionate.) Affected with per- 
version ; perverted. 
¢ 1450 Alankind 187 in Alacro Plays 8 YC we wyll mort yfye 
owur cainall condycyon, Ande owur voluntarye dysyres, 


pat euer be pervercionatt. 
+ Perversio:se, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. pervers-es 


+-OSE: perh. meant for */erversuose.] Perverse. 


PERVERSITY. 


14590 Mankind 744 in Alacro Plays 27 Thys peruersyose 
ingratytude I can not rehers. 

Perversity (poivassiti). fa. F. perversit! 
(rath. in Littré), ad. L. perversitas, £. pervers-us 
PERVERSE @.] The quality or character of being 
perverse ; = PERVERSENESS, 

3sz8 Roy Rede ae (Arb.) 55 He hath falce farises and 
scrybes,.. Full of fraudes and perversite. 1549 CovERDALE, 
etc. Evasm. Par. Titus ili. 31 b, An errour commynge onelye 
of the fraylenes of man, is remedied by one or two warn- 
ynges, but peruersitie is incurable and made worse by puttyng 
to of remedies. 1687 Norris 7o Dr. Plot on Staffordsh. 
1, What strange Perversity is this of Man! When ‘twas a 
Crime to tast th’ inlightning Tree He could not then his 
hand refrain, 1831 Cartyte Sart. Res. 1. iv, It is in this 
peculiarity .. that all these short-comings, over-shootings, 
and multiform perversities, take rise. 1865 Pad/ A/ad/ G. 4 
Oct. 2/2 The most flagrant instances of juratorial perversity. 
1871 R. Expis Catxdius Pref. 9 The experiments of the 
Elizabethan writers (in classical metres] .. by that strange 
perversity which so often dominates literature, were as 
decidedly unsuccessful from an accentual, as the modern 
experiments from a quantitative point of view. 

Perversive (paivsusiv), a. [f. L. pervers-, 
ppl. stem of pervertére to PERVERT + -1VE.] 

+1. Having the quality or tendency of turning 
awry or distorting. Ods. rare. 

141693 .Urguhart’s Rabelais 1. xxxi. 256 A perversive 
Wriness and Convulsion of the Muscles. 

2. Having the character or quality of perverting 
in nature, character, or use. 

1817 G. S. Faser Eight Dissert. (1845) 1. 73 A Scheme of 
Pseudo-Theology characterised by inculcating a series of 
perversive and usurpative Messiahships 1818 in Topp. 
1824 Lanpor /wag. Conv. xxi. Wks. 1846 I. 126 An institu- 
tion perversive of tbose on which the government of America 
is constructed. 1862 Lytton S/x. Story 171 Discourteously 
perversive of the obvious intention of the quotation. 

Pervert (poiva‘it), v. Also 6 par-, -wert, 
-vart. [ad. F. pervert-ir = Pr. and Sp. pervertir, 
Pg. perverter, It. pervertere, ad. L. pervert-cre to 
turn round or about, turn the wrong way, overturn, 
turn to error or ruin, undo, corrupt; f. PER- 2, 3+ 
vertére to turn: cf. covvert, divert, etc.] 

+1. ¢raxs. To turn upside down ; to upset, over- 
throw; to subvert, ruin. Ods. 
¢1374 Cuaucer Boeth, u. pr. i. 20 (Camb.) Fortune... 
hath peruertyd the clernesse and the estat of thi corage. 
¢1450 Alankind 379 in Macro Plays, All pe menys xull be 
sought. To perverte my condycions, & brynge me to nought. 
1543 JoYE Con/ut. Gardiner 9 So setting the carte before 
the horse, and..like an vngodly gardener to peruert and 
turne the rotes of his plantes and herbes vpward. ¢1s60 A. 
Scott Poenzs (S. T.S.) xxxiv. 53 Jour play [is] sone peruertit. 
1604 R. Cawprey Zable Alph., Peruert, ouerthrowe, or 
turne up side downe. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 

2. To turn aside from its right course, aim, ete. 
a. To turn aside from justice, right order, etc. 
1382 Wycuir Deut. xxvii. 19 Cursid [is he] that peruertith 
doom of comlynge, faderles child, and widewe. 1483 Rodls 
of Parit. V1. 240/2 The ordre of all politique Rule was per- 
verted. 1526 TinDALE Acés xiii. 10 Thou ceasest not to 
pervert the strayght wayesoff the lorde. 1620 VENNER Via 
Recta (1650) 297 If we pervert tbe order of Nature, as to 
sleep in the day and wake in the night. 1650 Butwer 
Anthroponet. 254 The Symetry whereof being causally 
{?casually] or purposely perverted, 1783 Pott Chirurg. 
Wks. Il. 76 The peristaltic motion of the whole canal is 
disturbed or perverted. 1868 Freeman Norv. Cong. (1877) 

II. vii. 127 They perverted the course of justice. 

b. To turn from the proper use, purpose, or 
meaning; to misapply, misconstrue, wrest the 
purport of. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer J7Zel7b. » 223 If thou do hem bountee they 
wol peruerten it in to wikkednesse. 1413 Pilger. Sowle 
(Caxton) 11. xliii. (1859) 49 They peruertyn hooly Scripture 
by fals vnderstandynge. 1542-5 Brinktow Lament. (1874) 86 
The Supper of the Lorde is peruerted and not vsed after 
Christes institucion. 1593 NasHe Christ's 7. 83 They 
peruert foundations, and will not bestow the Bequeathers 
free almes. 1630 PRyNNE Axnti-Armin. 118 It peruerts, it 
disanulls the very series, and substance of the Scripture. 
1700 Drypen Pref. Fables Wks. (Globe) 506 He has per- 
verted my meaning by his glosses. 1849 CospEN Speeches 
9 What I stated with reference to the great mass of the 
French people last year was perverted. 

+c. To turn, divert. Obs. rave—}. 

1611 SHaAkS. Cyynd. 11. iv. 151 Let's follow him, and peruert 
the present wrath He hatb against bimselfe. 

d. intr. for vefl. ‘To become perverted. rare. 

1635 Quarces Lvzblems 1.1.7 Blessings unus'd pervert into 
a Wast, As well as Surfeits, 


3. frazs. To turn (a person, the mind, etc.) 
away from right opinion or action; to lead astray; 


to corrupt, 
€1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xli. (Agnes) 237 Uir.. Pat pis wich- 
crafte has done, & peruertis thocht and wil Of al pat treutht 
giffis hir til. ¢1380 Wycuir Sed. /V&s. 11.318 Pei witen not 
how many men ben pervertid bi per lore. ¢ 1440 Vork 
Myst. xxvi. 113 He pervertis oure pepull. 1593 in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. Ser. u. IIL. 172 Seminarie Priests, Jhesuits.. 
sent hither to pervert such as are dutiefull and well inclyned. 
1667 Mitton ?. Z.x. oe He [Satan] in the Serpent had 
perverted Eve, Her Husband shee. 1710 Strete Tatler 
No. 111 p2 A Mind that is not perverted and depraved by 
wrong Notions. 1859 Mitt Liberty it, When we forbid bad 
men to pervert society by tle propagation of opinions 
which we regard as false and pernicious. i 
b. sfec. To turn (any one) aside from a right 
to a false or erroneous religious belief or system 


(i.e. to what the speaker or writer holds to be such). 
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13.. S. Erkenwolde 10 in Horstm. Adtengd Leg. (1881) 
266 Pe Saxones..peruertyd alle pe pepul pat in pat place 
dwellide. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. I. (1520) 38b/2 He 
was perverted by the heresy of the Ariens. 1579 W. 
Witkinson Confut. Familye of Loue, Brief Descr., Vo 
peruert and turne from the truth xii godly Christians which 
were martyred. 1666 E. Mounracu in 12th Rep. Hist. 
MISS. Comnz. App. v. 8 If the young Lord was a strict and 
a grounded Papist there was some danger my Lady Dorothy 
might bee perverted. 1770 J. R. Forster tr. Kadw's Trav. 
N, Amer. (1772) I. 106 It seems that they have been rather 
perverted than converted. 1849 Macautay //is¢. Eng vi. II. 
87 Walker..with some fellows and undergraduates whom 
he had perverted, heard mass daily in his own apartments. 

e, zz7. ‘To turn aside from the right course; to 
become a pervert. 

1387-8 T. Usx Zest. Love 1. ix. (Skeat) |. 127 So that in 
nothinge thy kynde from his wil decline, ne from his nobley 
perverte. 14.. in Left. Marg. Anjou & Bp. Bechkington 
(Camden) 167 Then I wente to Rome, and from Rome to 
Rodes, and I perverted to the Sowden in feythe. 1890 
Graphic 11 Oct. 420/3, 1593, the year when Henry perverted 
to Roman Catholicism. 

4. Geom. trans. Yo reverse the right and left 
directions of; to form the perverse of (see PrR- 
VERSE sé.). 

1900 Larmor Ether & Matter 209 Enantiomorphy [of 
a molecule] reverses the signs of all its electrons and per- 
verts their relative position. 

Hence Perve'rting wd/. sb. and Afi. a. 

1380 Wycuir HWks. (1880) 386 Peruertynge of goddis 
ordynance. 1533 TinoaLe Supper of Lord Wks. (1573) 460 
A gieat tunne full of Mores mischief and pernicious per- 
uertyng of Gods holy worde. 1665 Bovte Occas Ref. w 
xil. (1848) 241 Of so perverting a Nature, is so bigh a Station. 
1680 HickKERINGILL Jfer0z 33 The Converting of a Turk has 
a better Reward than the perverting of one that is a Christian 
already. 1712 Pripeaux Direct. Ch.-wardens (ed. 4) 22 A 
perverting of the Statute. 

+ Pervert, 2. Ods. 
verted: cf. CONVERT a.] 
wicked. 

61470 Harpinc Chron. xtvu. v. (Ashm, MS. 34), Brytons 
.. Afore bat were paynims and also perverte. ¢ 1500 
Lancelot 1471 Fore thow to gode was frawart and perwert. 
1stz Act 4 Hen. VIII, c. 19 Preanble, Abydyng in his 
seid indurat & pervart opynyons. 1549-62 SterNHOLo & H. 
Ps, xxviii. 3 Repute me not among the sort Of wicked and 
peruert. ¢1sso R. Wever Lusty Fuventus Bj, God which 
hath geuen me the knowledge ‘lo know his doctrine from 
the false and peruaite. 


[?shortened from /er- 
Perverted ; perverse; 


Pervert (p3ivait), sb. [app. absolute use of 


prec., with shifted stress: cf. CONVERT sd.] One 
who has been perverted; one who has forsaken 
a doctrine or system regarded as true for one 
esteemed false; an apostate. 

1661 Biount Glossoegr. (ed. 2), Pervert, one that is turned 
from good to evil; as Convert is the contrary. 1716 M. 
Davies Athen. Brit. Il. 316 A Popish pervert and a 
Protestant convert are, indeed, two different provisionals. 
1845 De Quincey Coleridge § Opium Wks. 1862 XI. 95 
Relapsing perverts (such is the modern slang). 1860 
THACKERAY Round. Papers i. (1863) 4 That notorious ‘per- 
vert’ Henry of Navarre and France. 1879 Farrar S?. Paud 
I. 329 That this audacious pervert [Paul] should not only 
preach, but preach to the heathen.. filled them with rage, 

Perverted (paivs1téd), pp/.a. [f. PERVERT v. 
+ -ED1L] Turned from the right way, from the 
proper use, from truth to error, etc.; wicked; dis- 
torted; misapplied. 

1667 Mitton P. LZ. xu. 547 To dissolve Satan with his per- 
verted World. 1728 Younc Love Fame vi, But own I must, 
in this perverted age, Who most deserve, can’t always most 
engage. 1844 W. H. Mitt Seri. Tempt. Christ v. 113 
That perverted self-consciousness which constitutes pride. 
1866 Rocers Agvic. & Prices 1. xxix. 693 Exhibitions of 
perverted intellectual activity. 

Hence Perve'rtedly adv.; Perve'rtedness. 

1816 G. S. Faser Orig. Pagan Idol. 1.61 The idolatry.. 
was all borrowed “pervertedly from the Israelites. 1860 
Pusey &7in, Proph. 374 All pervertedly imitate Tbee, who 
remove far from Thee. 1828 == Hest. Eng. 1. p. ix, 
The shallowness and *pervertedness of [such] enquiries. 
1881 M.A. Lewis Two Pretty G. 1. 209 Suffering from.. 
the pride of intellect and from voluntary pervertedness. 

Perverter (poivs‘ita1). [f. PERVERT v. + -ER 1.] 
One who perverts, or turns from right to wrong ; 
one who misinterprets or corrupts. 

1546 Lanctey Pol. Verg, De luvent. vu. i. 131 The deuil, 
peruerter of all good thinges. 1648 Jennyn Slind Guide i. 
6 He is a soul perverter. 1779-8x Jounson L. P., Pope 
Wks. IV. 98 Perverters of epistolary integrity. 1807 G. 
Cuacmers Cadedonia 1. 1. vi. 302 This story is retold by 
Buchanan, and by the other perverters of the Scottish 
history. 1889 Doyte J/icah Clarke xviii. 175 The crown 
which he had wrested... from the Popish perverter. 

Pervertible (paivd-utib'l), « ([f. L. type 
*pervertibilis, {. pervertére (see -BLE): cf. obs. F. 
pervertible (16th c.).] Capable of being perverted. 

1611 Cotcr., Corronpable, corrumpable, corruptible, per- 
uertable, deprauable. 1651 Davenant Gozdibert Pref. 
(1673) 15 Armies, if they were not pervertible by Faction, 
yet are to Commonwealths like Kings Physitians to poor 
Patients. 1711 SHarress. Charac., Moralists 1. iii, The 
Depravity of Minds..dependent on such pervertible Organs. 
1888 Bryce Amer. Comm. 11.1. lxiv. 473 Newimmigrants, 
politically incompetent, and therefore easily pervertible. 

Hence Pervertibi‘lity, capability of being per- 
verted; Perve'rtibly a/v., in a pervertible manner. 

1850 Ropertson Servi. Ser. 1V. xiii, That part of human 
pervertibility is an awful fact and mystery. 1642 Aximadv. 
on Observator's Nates 4 Yhe Parliament is the Vniversall 
unerring and unpervertibly just body of the Kingdome. 


PERVIGILATE. 


Perve'rtive, a. rare. [f. PERVERT v. + -1VE.] 
= PERVERSIVE 2. 

1901 H. MeIntosn /s Christ infallible, etc. (1902) 153 Their 
whole conception..is based upon a false and pervertive sub- 
jectivity. 

+Pervertness. Ods. [f. PERVERT a. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being pervert; perversity. 

1581 Marseck Bk. of Notes 494 Not yt there is anie 
frowardnesse or peruertnesse in God. 

+ Perve'stigate, v. Obs. [f. L. fervestigat-, 
ppl. stem of pervestigdre to trace out, f. PER- 2+ 
vestigare 1o track, trace.] ¢razs. To trace out, 
investigate diligently ; to find out by research. 

1610 W. FoLkincHaMm Art of Survey 1. iii. 4 It would be 
also peruestigated. whether it (the soil] be light, loose, softe, 
fatt. J/bid., Obseruation to peruestigate the Pregnance 
wherewith the Earth isimbowelled. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury 
in. 139/1 Pervestigate, to seek out, or diligently to observe. 

+Pervestiga'tion. Oés. [ad.L. pervestiga- 
fion-em, noun of action from fervestigare: see 
prec.] The action of ‘pervestigating’; diligent 
research or investigation. 

1610 W. ForkincHam Art of Survey 1. xi. 44 The per- 
uestigation of the secrets of Agriculture. 1638 CHILLINGW. 
Relig. Prot. \. i. § 55. 74 The pervestigation of the true 
and genuine Text. 1915 tr. Pancivotlus’ Rerum Mem. I. 
xvii. 380 In the pervestigation of this curious Tbeory. 

+ Perviable, ¢. Obs. rare. [f. rare L. per- 
vid-re (f. PER- 1 + va way) +-BLE.] Capable of 
being passed through; pervious. 

1610 W. FotkincHaM Art of Survey i. vi. 13 For woods, 
how peruiable, how penetrable, how enterlaced, as ‘Timber 
with Tinsell,, Coppice, or vnderwood. : 

+ Pervial, a. Ods. rare. [f. L. pervi-us (see 
PERVIOUS) + -AL.] Pervious; hence, easily seen 
through, clear. 

1595 CHAPMAN Ovid's Banguet Ded.; That Poesie should 
be as pervial as o1atory, and plainness her special ornament, 
were the plain way to barbarism. ¢ 1611 — //iad x1v. Comm. 
199 Yet all peruiall enough (you may well say) when such 
a one as I comprehend them. 

Hence + Pe‘rvially adv. Obs., clearly. 

¢ 1611 Cuarman /diad uu, Comm, 34 Since a man inay per- 
uially (or as he passeth) discerne all that is to be vnder- 
stood. /6éd. x11. 187 Imagining his vnderstanding Readers 
eyes mole sbarpe, then not to see peruially through tbem. 

Perviancee, -aunce, obs. forms of PURVEYANCE, 

+ Perviate, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. pervi-us 
(see PERVIOUS) + -ATE3,] ¢vans. To make a way 
through ; to penetrate, perforate. 

1657 Tomtinson Renox's Disp. 392 (Galls} nodose, solid 
and perviated with no holes 

Pervicacious (pdivikZ-fas), a. Now rare. 
[f. L. pervic&éx, -cac-em stubborn, headstrong (f. 
root pervic- of pervincére to carry one’s point, 
maintain one’s opinion, f. PER- 1 + véscére to 
conquer, prevail against) +-10Us.] Very obstinate 
or stubborn; headstrong, wilful ; refractory. 

1633 Ames Agst Cerem. 1. 93 Pervicatious contending, 
without reason and measure. 1672 H. Sruspe Fusti~, Dutch 
'Var 66 The Dutcb..grew more pervicacious In opposition 
to His Majesties Officers. 1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa (1811) 
I. 167 One of the most pervicacious young creatures tbat 
ever was heard of. 1853 G. J. Caytey Las AYforjas II. 
174 The pursuit of pervicacious donkeys who diverged into 
the green barley. 

Hence Pervica‘ciously adv.; Pervica‘cious- 
ness, 

1650 CHARLETON Paradoxes 83 The phansy of an Animal 
pervicaciously surviving death, 1s impressed not onely upon 
the blood: but also [etc.]}. 1692 Benttey Boyle Lect. vi, 
But if God hath actually created those intelligent substances 
..'tis pervicaciousness to deny that he created matter also. 
1822 T. Taytor Apuleius, Golden Ass u. xx. 35 This man 
being confused by tbe pervicaciousness of all tbose who 
were looking at him. ; ; 

Pervicacity (psivike'siti). Now rare. [f. 
L, pervicdc-em (see prec.) +-ITY; cf. late L. pervi- 
cacitas (Gloss. Philox.) for ancient L. Jervicacia: 
see next.] The quality or state of being pervica- 
cious; obstinacy; wilfulness. 

1604 Parsons 37d Pt. Three Convers. Eng. 175 Was heere 
constancy or pertinacity, perseuerance or peruicacity? 1660 
H. More Jéyst. God?. vu. ix, Which constancy of theirs he 
calls pervicaciam & inflexibilem obstinationem, a Pervi- 
cacity and inflexible Obstinacy. 1825-9 Mrs. SHERWoopD 
Lady of Manor III. xx. 178, I never could account..for tbe 
strange pervicacity of his humour in rejecting every kind of 
refinement. 1837 C. Loret Sed/formation I. 197 Every 
man by patience and pervicacity may frame himself intel- 
lectually to what he pleases. ; 

+ Pervicacy (po avikasi). Obs. [ad. L. pervi- 
cacta steadfastness, stubbornness, obstinacy, It. 
pervicacta, {. L. pervicdc-em: see PERVICACIOUS.] 
= Pervicacity (being the earlier word). 

1537 CRomwELL in Merriman Life & Lett. (1902) II. 87 
This princely goodnes, myght haue brought that desperat 
rebell from his so stourdy malice, blyndnes and pervicacie. 
1610 HoLianp Caniden's Brit. 1. 127 Least his peevish 
pervicacy should be more and more enkindled. 1711 1n roth 
Rep. Hist. MSS. Conim, App. v. 113 Pharo and .. his 
people of Egypt..fatally payed for theie pervicacy. 1748 
Ricnaroson Clarissa II. vi. 3x If you persist in your per- 
vicacy. Shall I be a pedant Miss for this word? 

+ Pervi-gilate, v. Ods. rave—°.  [f. ppl. stem 
of L. pervégelare to remain awake, watch all night, 
f. PER- 1 + vigilare to watch.] 

1623 CocKERAM, Peruigtlate, to watch, 


PERVIGILATION. 


So +Pervigilation Oés. [L. pervigilatio], a 
watching through the night, keeping of vigil. 

1623 CockeraM Pervigilation, a watching. 1721 Baitey. 

Perv incle, -vink,e,-kle, obs. ff. PERIWINKLE!, 


Pervious (pa‘iviss), 2. [f. L. pervi-ves that 
has a way or passage through (f. Per- 1 + wa way) 
+-ous; in It. pervio.] 

1. Allowing of passage through; passable; 
affording passage or entrance; lying open (¢0). 

41631 Doxne Obseq. Ld. Harrington's Bro. 6 \f looking 
up to God; or down to us, Thou finde that any way is per- 
vious, ‘Twixt heav’n and earth. 1659 Stancey Hist. PAclos. 
x1. (1701) 466/2 Every Country is pervious to a wise Man; 
{or the whole World is the Country of a wise Soul. 1745 
Pore Odyss. tv. 1056 The bolted Valves are peivious to her 
Aight. 1781 Gipson Dect. 5 F. viii. (1869) IIL. 445 So large 
a circuit must have yielded many pervious points, 1859 
Masson Brit, Nevedists iii. 172 A time when tbe Highlands 
were much less pervtous..to Lowland tourists, 


b. esp. Allowing of passage through its sub- 


stance; permeable. 

1637 May Lucan iv. (1631) 5 Make the strooke earth to 
deluge pervious. 1661 Bovte Exancen iii, (1682) 24 Glass 
also is pervious to the Air. 1779 Cowrer Pineapple & Bee 
1o The frame was tight, And only pervious lo the light, 
1807 Vancouver Aerize, Devon (1813) 22 A coarse argilla- 
ceous gravel pervious to water. 1871 TyNpatt Fragmi. Sc. 
41879) 1. it. go Melloni.. found crystals of sulphur to be 
highly pervious to radiant heat. 

c. fig. (2) That cau be penetrated by the menial 
sight; fully intelligible, ‘transparent’. (6) Of a 
person or the mind: Accessible to influence or 
argument. 

a 1614 Donne BraSavaros (1644) 98 In exposition of places 
of Scripture, which he alwaies makes so liquid, and per- 
vious, 1684 [. Burner 7h. Earth 1. 307 Sees all things 
from top to bollom, as pervious and transparent. 1867 
Emerson Way- Day, etc. Wks. (Bohn) III. 480 The solid, 
solid universe Is pervious to Love. 1g0a Scotsman 17 
Jan 4/6 The Boer mind. .pervious to reason and the logic 


of facts. 
da. Zool. and Bot. 


opposed to fupervious. 

1806 Gatrine Brit Bot. 14* Primula...Cor. throat per- 
vious, tube cylindrical. 1874 Coves Birds N. WW. 373 The 
nostrils are very large and pervious, whereas those of tbe 
true Vultures are separated by an impervious septum. 

2. Having the quality of passing through, pene- 
traling, or permeating; pervasive. Now rare. 


Open, patent, patulous : 


1584 Contempl. St, Man u. v. (1699) 180 They (bodies of 


saints] bave an agility to move from place to place,.. like 
light; to have their way free and pervious through all 
places, and can penetrate whberesoever they please, 1718 
Prior Solomon it. 622 What is this little agile, pervious 
Fire, This flutt ring motion. which we cali the mind? a 1849 
H.Corerince Poems (1850) 11. 344 His mortal clay Abolish d 
quite, or blent with pervious air. 

Perviousness. [f. prec. + -nEss.} The 
quality of being pervious ; penetrability. 

1669 HoupeR Elem, Speeeh 78 The Italians..make the 
Occluse Appulse, especially the Gingival, softer than we do, 
giving a little of perviousness 1672 Bovte Dise Pervious- 
ness Glass Exp. iii, The perviousness we above observed in 
glass 1878 Tysoatt Fragm, Sc. (1879) 1. iii. 88 On accounl 
of its extreme perviousness to the visible rays. 1882 — 
in Longman's Mag 1, 39 Vhe very meaning of transparency 
is perviousness to the luminous rays. 

Pervise. obs. form of Parvis. 

[Pervise v., editorial and dictionary error for 

eruise, PERUSE. 

1549 St. l'aper 18 May in Bradford's IVks. (Parker Soc.) 
TI. 369 Clare Hall, the state whereol these two days we have 
thoroughly pervised (orig. ATS. perused]. 1577 BS. Univ. 
Kirk Scott, (1849) 163 Uheir haill travells and work..sould 
be revysit and pervysit (17S. pervisii = perutsit, perused] be 
some brethren.) 

Pervu'lgate,v. rare. [f. ppl. stemof L. fer- 
vulgare, {, PER- 2 + velgdre to make known.] 
trans, To make public, make known, 

1586 Ferne Blac. Geutrie Ep. Ded, I did pervulgate the 
same treatise vnto some of my fainiliars and acquaintance. 

Hence Pervulga'tion, the action of making 
public; advertisement. zare, 

1832 1 Taytor Saturday Even. (1833) 79 Religious prin- 
ciples undergo a far more extended pervulgation than those 
of any secular science. 

Perwanah, -wanna, etc., var. PURWANNAH. 

Perwick(e, -wig, -wyke, obs. ff. Periwic. 

Perwinckle, -winkle, -wyncle, -wynke, 
obs. ff. PERIWINKLE !, 2, 

Pery, -@, obs. ff. Perrie, Perry!, 2, Pirrie. 

+Peryng, pf/.a. Obs. [f. fere, PEAR v. + -ING2.] 
Appearing. 

1562 Turner f/eréa/ u. Miv, Astalk half a cubit hyghe.. 
about the whiche com furtbe certayn furth peryng thynges 

-. which looke toward the roote [/drd., Y* thynges tbat 
oe out tn y~ stalk in.. Horminum look downwarde.] 
erynga 1, variant of PAREGAL Oéds. 

Peryr, variant of PERER Qés., pear-tree. 

Peryshing, obs. form of PaARiSHEN. 

Perysshe, obs. form of Perisu, PIERCE. 

Perywig, Perywinkle, etc, obs. forms of 
PERIWIG, PERIWINKLE. 


| Pes(piz). Pl. pedes (pe-diz). [The L. word 
2s foot, used technically in Comparative Anatomy, 
Botany, etc.] 


1. Comp. Anat. The terminal segment of the 
Vou, VH. 
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hind limb of a vertebrate animal, corresponding 
to the human foot. Opposed to Manus hand, 
applied to the corresponding part of the fore limb. 

1842 Duncuson Med. Lex., Pes. the inferior extiemity of 
the abdominal member. 1875 Huxtey & Martin Elem, 
Biol. (1877) 161 Vhickenings, or callosities, of the intezu- 
ment, however, occur heneath the joints of the digits, hoth 
in tbe pes and the manus. 

2. Sot. A footlike part or organ; a base of 
support; a peduncle. 

3. Pros. A name for each of the two quatrains 
forming the first part of a sonnet. 

1880 Jacm. Mag. No. 253. 46 The sonnet .. we find that 
its volta occurs after the eigbtb line, tbat il has 1wo pedes 
of four lines each, and a cauda of six. 

Pes, obs. form of PEACE, PEASE, PIECE. 

+ Pe-sable, a. Obs. rare. [a. OF. pesadle, f. 
peser to weigh, PEISE: see -ABLE.] Capable of being 
weighed; in quot., Weighed; evenly balanced. 

¢1400 Ir. Seereta Scerct, Gov. Lordsh. 93 And a pesable 
right (L. éustieia pouderata) and mesuryd ys, to byholde 
vpon statys by pe self vndenstondyng. 

| Pesade (p2za'd). [F. pesade, altered (under 
influence of feser to poise) from earlier fosade 
(1579 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. It. Aosata, lit. ‘ pause, 
resting’, osate ‘aresis which a horse doth make 
in aduancing his forepart’ (Florio 1598), f. posare 
to Pause, rest.} (See quot.) 

1727-41 CHamsers Cycl., Pesade, or Pesate, in the manage, 
that action taught a borse, wherein he rises with his fore 
feet, and bends them up to his body, without stirring the 
hind feet. The Pesade ts the first lesson laught a horse, in 
order to bring him to curvetts, &c. 

Pesage, variant of PEisacE O2s. 

| Pesame (pe’same). Oés. [Sp. phrase fesa 
me ‘it grieves me’, hence as sb. ‘a compliment of 
condolence’.] An expression of condolence: in 
phrase fo give or recetve the pesame. 

1676 Laoy FansHawe Jfem, (1830) 225, | waited upon the 
Queen to give her Majesty fesame of the King’s death. 
1678 Puitcies ‘ed. 4), Hesamte (Sp), a word often used by 
Travellers, and to give one the Pesame, is 10 condole wit 
any one for his loss, or sorrow. 

Pesan, -ane, obs. variant of Pisane. 

+ Pesant. Oés. rare. [a. F. pesant (11th. in 
Littré), pr. pple. of peser to weigh, PEIsE; also as 
sb. ‘ weight’. Cf. PeIsant a.] 

1. The amotnt that a thing weighs; weight. 

c1500 Melusine xxi. 142, 1 shall gyue hym hys pesaunnt 
or weyght of syluer, /é¢:?. xxxvii. 300 Al gaf you to eyther 
of vs your pesaunt or weyght of fyn gold. 

2. ?Name of a coin or weight. (Or ? BEzanT.) 

1577 HEttowes Guenara’s Chron. x. 35 Vhat he should. . 
Ziue 100000 pesants of golde [fesantes «fe oro] to paye the 
armte. 

Pesant, obs. f. PEASANT ; var. PEISANT a. Ods. 


+ Pesanteur, -ture. O¢s. rare. fa. F. 


| fesanteur (t2thc. in Littré), f. pesant: see prec.] 


Heaviness, weight. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Jfet. xiv, xii, For the weighte & 
pesanteur of the fruyt. 1689 G. Harvey Curing Dis. by 
Expect viii. 61 The pesanture of a Stone of compass. 

esaunt, var. PEISANT Ods.; obs. f. PEASANT. 

Pesayne, obs. variant of PisaNxeE. 

Pescod, -code, -codde, obs. ff. PEASECOD. 

Pease, obs. f. Peace, Pease, Piece sé. and vz. ; 
var, PEISE, PEcE Oés. Pesen, obs. var. PiSaANE; 
obs. pl. of PEasE. Pesent, obs, f. PEASANT. 

|| Peseta (péséta). [Sp., dim. of pesa weight ; 
ef. eso Spanish dollar.) A modern Spanish silver 
coin, equivalent to the French franc and Italian 
lira ; now (since Oct. 1868) the unit of value in 
Spain. It is divided into 100 centimos. 

1812 P. Ketty Casmdist 11. 188 Silver Coins..Spatn.. 
Mexican Peceta (1774) [Value in Sterling] 1s, o2¢. .. Peceta 
Provincial of two Reals of new plate (1775) ..0s. 10d. 1860 
All Year Round No. 43. 445 The honest burgher who.. 
climbed up from penury to affluence hy maravedis and 
peselas atatime. 1882 Bitneit Connting-ho. Dict. (1893) 
225 The peseta of Peru is also ¢ of the silver sol, and equal 
lo the French franc. 1893 1. B. Foreman 7rif to Spain 
55 We bave each to pay a peseta (1od.) for a cup of coffee. 

| Peshcush, -kash(péfkof). £. /nd. Forms: 
7 pish-, piscash, 7-8 pishcush, 8 peiscush, 8~ 
peshcush, 9 paish-, pescush, peshkash, pesh- 


kesh. [Pers. we) peshkash first drawn, first 


fruits, tribute, f. pésh before, in front + 4ash draw- 
ing.] An offering: a present; Iribute, quit-rent, fine, 

1634 Sir T. Hersert 7rav.156 The Sultans and Chans 
bestow Pishcashes, or gifts one on another. 1753 Haxway 
Trav. (1762) 11. xiv. vil. 371 A peiscush, or present from an 
inferior to a superior. 1804 WettinGTON in Gurw. DisZ. 
(1844) 11. 1159 The payment of tHe peshcush and the 
pensions due at Hyderahad. 1811 Kirkpatrick 7ippoo's 
Lett. 9 The Paishcush, or trihute, which he was bound..to 
pay to the Government of Poonah. 1844 H. H. Witson 
Brit. India WU. w. xi. 491 A peshkash, or tribute, of seven 
lakhs of rupees a year had hinento been paid to the Nizam 
hy the Company, for the nortbern Circars. 

Peshe, obs. form of PEACH. 


| Peshito (péjite), Peshitta (péfitita), a. 
and sb, Also 8-9 Peschito, 9 Peshitto. [Syriac 


byxae p’shitd, -13, \Mhaw® p’shittd, -t8, ‘the 


PESO. 


Simple’ or ‘Plain’.] The name given to the 
principal version of the Old and New Testaments 
in the ancient Syriac tongue, sometimes styled the 
Syriac Vulgate. 

‘Tbe two Syriac forms are respectively masc. and fem. of 
tbe adj. tn the emphatic state, the latter agreeing with 
mappagté, .6, ‘version’, (The final 4 and 6 represent the 
same vowel in Eastern and Western Syriac pronunciation 
respectively.) So far as is known the name appears first in 
Moses Bar Kepha, 813-903. The date of the Peshito has 
been variously put; the prevalent opinion is that the trans- 
lation of the O.T. was made from Hebrew at an early date, 
and that the Peshito N.T. was a revision or recension made 
early in the sthc., of a translation going back, in part at 
Teast, to the 2nd c., earlier forms of which are preserved in 
the Sinaitic and Curetonian MSS. Later veisions, more 
verbally rendering the Greek, were the Philoxenian and 
Heraclean. 

1793 H. Marsit ir. AViehaelis’ Introd. N. T. Ui. § It is 
called by the Syrians Peshito, that is tbe literal, 18a1 
T. H. Horxe /utrod. Crit. Study Holy Script. VW. 192 The 
most celebrated of them is the Peschito or Literal (versio 
Simplex) 1842 Penny Cycl. XXIII. 47772 The Peshito 
(diferal) Version, also called ‘The Old Syriac Verston ', is 
one of the mosi ancient and valuable translations of the 
Bible. 1903 F. C. Burkitt in Encycl. Bibl. sooi/1 To 
Rabbila is due both the publication of the Peshitta and the 
suppression of the Diatessaron /érd. 5025/1 In the OT. 
the Syriac Vulgate, commonly called Péshitta. is a transla- 
tion made direct fromthe Hebrew. 1904 A ¢henzumt 22 Oct. 
543/2 It seems to be certain that the Syriac Vulgate, known 
by the name of Peshitta, dates, so far as the New ‘l'estament 
is concerned, from the earlier part of the fifth cenlury, and 
that Rabhula, Bishop of Edessa from 411 to 435, is mainly 
responsible for tts redaction. 


i Peshwa (pzfwi). Forms: 7 peshua, 8 
paish-, 9 peish-, peesh-, peshwa(h.  [Pers. 
\yte Aéshwa chief.] The appellation of the chief 


minister of the Mahratta princes (from ¢ 1660), who 
made himself in 1749 the hereditary sovereign of 
the Mahratta state. 

The princes descended from Sezaj7 became rois faincants, 
the administration being in the hands of the peshwa; in 
1749 the holder of the office, Balaji Bishenath. seized the 
sovereignty and, withoul changing his official litle, made it 
hereditary in his family, In 1818 his descendant Bajerow 
surrendered his power to the British,and the government of 
the Peshwa came to an end. 

1698 Frver dec. E. India & P. 79 The English have 
audience of Sevaji. He referred our Business to Moro 
Pundit his Peshua, or Chancellour, to examine our Articles. 
17842 Anu. Reg. 5 Assuming no other title or character 
than that of Paishwa, or prime minister. 1804 CasTLee 
KEAGH in Owen Wellesley’s Desp. 254 It appears hope- 
less to attempt to govern the Mahratta empire through 
a feeble and perhaps disaffected Peishwa. 1841 Macautay 
Ess. W. Hastings (1837) 653 Vhe Mahratta states..acknow- 
ledged, hy words and ceremonies, the supremacy of the heir 
of Sevajee, a vot fasnéant,..and of his Peshwa, or mayor of 
the palace. a great hereditary magistrate 1862 DeverioGe 
Mist, India V1. v. v. 399 Vhe ohjeci of contest was the office 
of peishwa—in other words, the sovereign power. : 

Hence Pe’shwaship, the office or rule of a 
peshwa. 

1782 Ann. Reg. 5 From this change, the empire of the 
Ram. Rajah has been distinguished only by the appellation 
of the Paishwaship, or otherwise the government of Poonah. 
1883 Encycl. Brit. XV. 291 Vhe first collision with the 
English .. arose from a disputed succession to the peshwaship. 

+ Peskan. Oés. A French spelling of Pekan. 

1773 flist. Brit. Dont in N. Amer, 215 Other furs..mar- 
tins,. sables;..peskans, or wild cats;..and musk-rats. 

Peske, obs. form of PEacH. 

Pesky (pe'ski), a. U.S. collog. (Origin un- 
certain. (It has been conjectured to be an altcra- 
tion of *festy, f. pest = plague, which suits the 
sense exactly.)] ‘ Plaguy’, ‘confounded’; annoying, 
disagreeable; hateful, abominable. 

a 1848 Downinc Afay-day New York 36 (Bartlett), I found 
{looking for houses] a pesky sight worse job than I ex. 
pected. 1859 W. P,. Tomtinson Aansas fn 1858, 207 At 
Fort Scott the ruffians have..a large telescope,..to prevent 
themselves from being surprised by the pesky ‘abolitionists’. 
1878 Mrs. Stowe Povanuc P. xxiv. 214 "Taint nothin’ but 
one o* these "ere pesky spring colds she’s got. 1885 G. 
Auten Babylon i, Yo cuff him about the head for his pesky 
idleness. (In Eng. Dial. Dict. from Oxf. and Bucks., etc., 
but app. only on the authority of late 19th c. novelists; not 
in any of the dialect glossaries.] 

b. as adv. = Peskivy ; ‘plaguy’. 

1845 S. Juop Margaret 305 (Bartlett) So pesky slow, we 
shant get through to-night. 1855 Havistrton Wat, & 
Hum. Nat. UU. ti. 64 Don’t be so pesky starch, 

Hence Pe'skily adv,, ‘ plaguily’, ‘confoundedly’. 

1835 Hacisurton Clockm, (1862) 65 He looked so peskily 
vexed. 12855 — Wat. & Hum. Nat. 1. v.153 When a feller is 
so peskilly sleepy as I be. 

Pesle mesle, obs. form of PELL-MELL. 

| Peso (péso). Also 6 peaso, 7 pezo. [Sp. 
peso weight, a certain weight of precions metal, 
a coin of this weight :—L. pemszem : see PEISE 56.] 
The name of a coin, either of gold (Zeso ae ov0) or 
silver (peso de plata), formerly current in Spain 
and its colonies; now, of a standard silver coin = 
5 francs or 35. 114d.,used in most of the S. American 
republics. The Mexican silver peso = 5-43 francs, 
or 45. 33d., is known as the Mexican dollar. 

tsss Even Decades 87 Those pieces of golde which they 
caule Pesos or golden Castellans. /d/d. 145 The weyght of 
eight thousand Pesos. 1s95 Drake's Voy. (Hakl. Soc.) 12 
The whole..was ytelded unto them for twenty-four thousand 
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PESON. 


peasos, five shillings and sixpence a peece, to be payde in 

earles. 1654 WuiTLock Zootomtia 399 They gave 1500. 

ezos of Gold for a Horse. 1777 Rosertson Hist. Amer 
I. Pref., In mentioning sums of money, I have uniformly 
followed the Spanish method of computing hy pesos. 1850 
Prescott Perv II. iv. 86 On some days articles of the value 
of thirty or forty thousand esos de ovo were brought in, 
and occasionally of the value of fifty or even sixty thousand 
pesos. i901 Scotsman 11 Sept. 5/8 Colomhia’s financial 
straits are extreme, and the paper peso is worth less than 
three cents in gold. 

+Peson. Ods. rare. [a. F. feson, a balance 
weight on a spindle, the balance knob on the end 
of a balance, a weighing instrument with fixed 
connterpoise and movable fulcrum ; deriv. of OF. 
peis:—Rom. féso, L. pensum weight.) A kind of 
weighing-machine : see quot. 1847, and cf. AUNCEL. 

1459 Pastor Lett. 1. 474 In primis, a peson of gold, it 
fayleth v. halles, weiyng xxiij. unces gold. 1847-78 HaAtti- 
WELL, Peson, an instrument in the form of a staff, with halls 
or crockets, used for weighing before scales were employed. 

Peson, -e, obs. ff. peasen, pl. of PEASE. 

Pess. Ods. exc. dial. [Derivation obscure: cf. 
Bass sé.2 2, and Passock.| A hassock or cushion 


to rest the feet on, or to kneel on, esp. in church. 

1575 Gav. Gurton i. ili, My gammer sat her downe on 
her pes, & had me reach thy hreches. 1623-4 in Willis & 
Clark Camdbridge (1886) II. 96 Sixe pesses for the Chappell 
014. 1633 Ames Agst. Cerem. 1. 182 A pesse, hassok, or 
cushin may he called holy, hecause it is used to kneel upon. 
1702-3 in Willis [as ahove] 211 Mats and pesses in the 

happel, a@1825 Foray Voc. E. Anglia, Pess, a hassock to 
kneel on at church. 

Pess, obs. Sc. f. Pace 54.2, PascH; obs. f. PEASE, 
Piece, Pessant, variant of Peisant Oés. 

Pessary (pesari). [ad. med.L. pessdvium, f. 
L. pess-um, -us, a. Gr. reads (pl. mecad, as if from 
megoov), an oval stone used in playing a game 
like draughts; hence, a medicated plng, as here.) 

+1. Afed. A medicated plug of wool, lint, etc., 
to be inserted in the neck of the womb, or other 
aperture of the body, for the cure of various 
ailments; a suppository. Odés. 

1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 339 A medicyn .. bat is putt in 
hinebe wip a clisterie, ouber wip a pessarie for to make clene 
amannes lymes wipinne. 1562 Turner Heréa/ un. 25h, 
The floures of the wilde grape.. are good to put in pes- 
saries to stanche hlode. 1681 PAil. Trans. XII. 18, I 
thought I had sufficiently arm’d my Senses against it, .. 
my Ears with Cotton, my Nose with Pessaries, my mouth 
with Sponges, all dipt in Vinegars and Treacles. 1718 
Quincy Cowl. Disp. 113 It is .. used outwardly in the 
Form of a Pessary. 1860 TANNER Preguancy ili, 137 A very 
efficient medicated pessary. 

2. Surg. An instrument of elastic or rigid ma- 
terial worn in the vagina to prevent or remedy 
various uterine displacements. 

1754-64 SMELLIE Midw7/. 1.418 Different kinds of pessaries 
-. Of a triangular, quadrangular, oval, or circular shape. 
1805 Aled. Frni. XIV. 98 A case of Prolapsus Uteri, in 
which the sponge pessary seems to have a decided and 
manifest superiority. 1846 Brittan tr. J/algaigne's Man, 
Oper. Surg. 556 Pessaries..some..are called vaginal pes- 
sartes; the others, called uterine Jessaries. 1861 HutMeE tr. 
Moguin-Tandon u, 11, ii. 81 The manufacture of artificial 
teats, pessaries, and other surgical instruments. 

+ Pesse. Med. Obs. (?) 

1464 Alann. & Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 280 Put it in 
a fayre clothe and wrynge owt the watyr therof into a pesse, 
and put it to the sore yhe and it shall make it hole. 1562 
Turner eréa/ it. 89 A stirryng stik may be made of them 
fit to prepare pesses and medicines to swage werines. 

Pessen(e, obs. form of feasen, pl. of PEASE. 

Pesshe, obs. form of PEAcH. 

Pesshoner, variant of PEssonER Oés. 

Pessimism (pe'simiz’m). [mod. f. L. pessm- 
2s worst +-18M, after opfineisu : in F. pesstneisme.] 

+1 The worst condition or degree possible or 
conceivable; the state of greatest deterioration: 
antithetical to OprimMIsM 2. Obs. 

1794 Coreripcr Lett. (1895) 115 “T is almost as had as 
Lovell’s ‘ Farmhouse ’, and that would he at least a thousand 
fathoms deep in the dead sea of pessimism. 1803 Syp. SmitH 
Wes. (1850) 35 It is well tohe acquainted with the houndaries 
of our nature on both sides; and to Mr. Fievée we are 
indebted for this valuahle approach to pessimism. 1812 
Soutury Le#¢. (1856) II. 253 An age when public criticism 
is upon works of fine literature at the very point of 
pessimism. 

2. The tendency or disposition to look at the 
worst aspect of things; the habit of taking the 
gloomiest view of circumstances: antithetical to 
OPTIMISM 3. 

1815 QO. Rev. XIV. 230 This savours of pessimism. 1835 
Edin. Rev. LX. 291 Violent extremes either way—optimism 
or pessimism. .must be pernicious. 1889 Times 12 Apr. 5/1 
There was a fear of the contagion of that moral evil which 
was visiting the end of the 19th century--namely pessimism. 

3. The name given to the doctrine of Schopen- 
haner, Hartmann, and other earlier and later philo- 
sophers, that this world is the worst possible, or 
that everything naturally tends to evil: opp. to 
Oprimism t, [=Ger. pessimismus (Schopenhauer 
1819), F. pessemisme (Dict. Acad. 1878). 

1878 Dowpen Stud. Lit. 20 The pessimism of our own 
day aspires to be constructive. 1878 R. J. Liovp (title) 
Pessimism, a study in contemporary Sociology. 1880 GoLpw. 
Smity in Atlantic Monthly No. 268. 195 The established 
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optimism is confronted by pessimism, which, by tbe mouths 
of Schopenhaver, Hartmann, and their school, proclaims 
that the world, the estate of man, and the powers from 
which they emanate, are evil. /did. 196 Pessimism, which 
affirms the definitive ascendency of ail 189z W. S. Lity 
Gt. Enigma 32 Pessimism, in..its contemporary presenta- 
tion, is irreconcileahle with any form of the Theistic idea, 

Pessimist (pesimist), sd. (a.) [f. as prec. + 
-Ist; cf. F. fessimiste (1835 in Dict, Acad.).] 
a. One who habitually takes the worst view ot 
things; b. One who holds the metaphysical doc- 
trine of pessimism. Antithetical to Opristst. 

1836 Smart, Pessismist, a complainer on all subjects, as 
opposed to an optimist. 1858 Baitey Age 174 Holding God 
and man both pessimists. 1879 H. Spencer Data kthics 
iil 27 ‘The pessimist says that fe condemns life hecause it 
results in more pain than pleasure. 1880 Gotpw. SMiTH in 
Atlantic Monthly No. 268. 202 The writer of patriotic 
lyrics, however melancholy is their tone, can bardly have 
heen a consistent pessimist. 

B. adj. (the sb. used attvzé.) Characterized by 
pessimism ; pessimistic. 

1861 Ziiues 23 July, If the pessimist sentiments of hon, 
members who had spoken to-night [on the British Museum] 
were to he generally adopted. 1868 M. E.G. Durr Pod. 
Surv. 9 [They] must have thought that I had taken a 
pessimist view of the situation, 1878 R. J. Liovp Pessz- 
misut (1880) 9 At the hands of the Pessimist philosophy. 
1884 Janch. Exam. 2 Sept. 5/2 The amusements of the 
people are often the thenie of pessimist laments. 


Pessimistic (pesimistik), a. [f. prec. +-10.] 
Pertaining to, of the nature of, or characterized by 
pessimism; disposed to take the worst view of 


circnomstances. 

1868 Chronicle 4 pans s The press itself was at first 
sceptical, oppositional, and pessimistic with regard to Baron 
Beust’s system. 1880 Gotpw. Situ in Atlantic Monthly 
No. 268. 202 Arthur Schopenhauer, the originator of the 
pessimistic philosophy as distinguished from mere pessi- 
mistic sentiment. 1889 /7#es 13 Dec. 5/4 The feeling here 
is day by day becoming more pessimistic. 

Pessimistical (pesimi'stikal), a. [f. as prec. 
+-1CAL.] = prec. Hence Pessimi:stically adv. 

1885 American X. 297 The pessimistical teaching of the 
English economists. 1888 Sfectator 15 Sept. 1296/2 Dealing 
with what is the chief dread of Unionists pessimistically 
inclined. 1900 Pad/ A/all G. 27 Sept. 2/1 He..spoke pessi- 
mistically of our coast defences. 

Pe‘ssimize, v. rare. [f. L. pesstm-us worst + 
1ZE, after Zess¢mism.] trans. To make the worst 
of; to take the most unfavourable view of, 

1862 Daily Tet. 5 Sept., The rahid rage of a losing cause 
precipitating and pessimising its own loss, a@ 1873 Sat. Rev. 
cited by F. Hall in A/od. Eng. 194. 
+Pe‘ssomancy. Os. [f. Gr. 7ea06s oval pebble 
+-MANCY.] Divination by means of pebbles. 

1727 in Baitey vol. II, whence in mod. Dicts. 


+Pe‘ssoner. 04s. Also4pesshoner. [app. 
repr. an AF. *fessoner, peiss- = OF. potssonnier 
(13th c. in Littré), f. AF. pessoun (Britton) = OF, 
peisson, poisson = Pr. peisso, It. pescione:—pop.L. 
*piscion-em, deriv. of pzsc-zs fish.} A fishmonger. 

1310 (Jan. 13) in Cad. Let. Bk. D Lond. (1902) 45 {John 
Gerard de Leuesham] pesshoner {admitted}. 1415 in York 
Myst. Introd. 20 Pessoners [glossed Fysshmongers] and 
Mariners. Noe in Archa. 


Pessular (pe'sizlin), a. [f. L. pesszel-ws (see 
next) + -AR.] Pertaining to or having the char- 
acter of the pessulus, In mod. Dicts, 

| Pessulus (pe'sidlds). Anat. [Li pesseelus 
a bolt.] a. A bolt-like bone: see quot. 1805. b. 
In some birds, the cartilaginous or bony bar ex- 
tending vertically across the lower end of the wind- 


pipe, and forming part of the syrinx. 

1805 A. Caruistein PAsl, Trans. XCV. 204 The stapes in 
these animals [guinea-pig, marmot] is formed with slender 
crura, constituting a rounded arch, through which an osseous 
holt passes, so as to rivet it to its situation. This holt I have 
named fessudus. 1890 in Cent. Dict. [in sense h], 1896 
Newton Dict. Birds 983 Before the septum has heen re- 
duced to the pessulus marking the heginning of the bronchi. 

+Pessu-ndate, v. Obs. [ad.L. pessundat-, ppl. 
stem of esseendare ( pessum dare) to ruin, destroy, 
f. pesseem adv. to the ground, to the bottom + dare 
to give, pnt.] ¢rans. To min, cast down, destroy. 


Hence + Pessunda‘tion Oés. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Pessundate, to tread or cast under 
feet, to put down or to the worst. 1658 Puituips, Pessunda- 
tion,..a putting to the worst, a casting under foot. 


‘Pest (pest). [a. F. peste (R. Estienne 1539), ad. 
L. Zest-¢s plague, pestilence, contagious disease.] 

1. Any deadly epidemic disease; pestilence ; 
spec. the bubonic plague: the common name of this 
in Sc. in the 16th-17th c. Now rare. 

1568 Skevne The Pest Aijh, Ane pest is the corruption 
or infection of the Air. a@157z Knox Hist. Ref, Wks. 1846 
I. 204 Moreover, within the Castell was the pest, (and 
diverse thairin dyed). @1613 Oversury Mewes, Answ, 
Countrey Newes Wks. (1856) 179 Living neere the church. 
yard, where many are buried of the pest. 1631 GouGE God's 
Arrows 1. § 47. 83 In Latine fJestzs importeth as much, 
whence the Scots call this sicknesse the pest. 1637-50 Row 
Iist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 468 After he had been but one 
yeare in Mr Joho Russell’s house the pest came to 
Edinburgh. 1715-20 Pore /éiad 1. 192 Let fierce Achilles, 
dreadful in his rage, The god propitiate and the pest 
assuage. a1839 Praep Poems (1864) 11. 108 There came a 
dark infectious pest To break the hamlet’s tranquil rest. 


{ 


PESTER. 


b. In imprecation: /st oz or upon = may a 
plague light upon. [= F. a) peste soit de.., 
peste dé...] 

1553 Aespudlica v. ii, in Collier /élustr. O. E. Lit. 1. 54 
Res. Yea, hothe Mercie and Verytee. Avar. A peste on 
them hothe, saving my charitee. 1843 Lytton Last Bar. we. 
vi, ‘ Pest on these Burgundians ’, answered Clarence. 

2. Any thing or person that is noxious, destruc- 
tive, or troublesome ; a bane, ‘curse’, ‘ plague’: 
a. a thing. 

162r T. Wittiamson tr. Goulart’s Wise Vieillard 64 
Tortured with particular passions, and diuerse diseases, and 
pestes of the minde, 1632 Litncow /7av. v1. 260, I would 
--haue eaten cf them; but the Friers forhade me, saying 3 
they were the onely pest of Death vnto a stranger. 1755 
Jonson Dict. Pref. (ad fin.), The great pest of speech 1s 
frequency of translation. 1844 Lp. Broucnam Brit. Const, 
xvil. (1862) 282 Putting down the pest of corruption. 

b. a person or animal. (Now the more usual 


application.) 

1609 James I Sf. at White-halt Wks. (1616) 531 They 
that perswade them the contrary, are vipers, and pests, 
hoth against them and the Commonwealth. 1676 Lister 
in Ray's Corr. (1848) 125 This sort of men heing the bane 
and pest of learning. 1709 STEELE Tatler No. 135 P1 
The Pests of Society, the Revilers of Humane Nature. 1852 
Miss Yonce Cameos 1. xl. 340 Philippe IV, the pest of 
France. 1865 Livincstone Zawibesi vi. 152 To extirpate 
these destructive pests {cockroaches} 1899 Adfdutt's Syst. 
Aled. VIII. 867 Mosquitoes, harvest hugs, and similar pests. 

3. attrib. and Comd., as pest-angel, place, spot, 
worm; tpest-cart, the cart to carry away the 
bodies of the dead during a plagne or pestilence ; 
‘+t pest-coach, a vehicle used to convey the infected 
to the PEST-HOUSE; + pest-man,  pest-master, 
one in charge of the infected, or of the arrange- 
ments for getting rid of the plague; pest-ship, 
+ (a) a ship for the reception of those snffering 
from the pest; (4) a ship having any infectious 
disease on board. 

1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 216 In a generall pestilence 
they write. .strangecharactersand wonderfull names, which 
(they say) are the names of *Pest-angels. 1603 DEKKER 
Wonderfut Year Wks. (Grosart) I, 111 After the world had 
once run vpon the wheeles of the *Pest-cart. 1841 W. H. 
AinswortH Old St. Pan?’s 11.68 The doleful hell announcing 
the approach of the pest-cart. 1665 Pepys Diary 3 Aug., 
They got one of the *pest-coaches, and put her into it, to 
carry her to a pest-house. 1613 1. Gopwin Koi, Antig. 
(1625) 181 Three *Pest-men, which were to ouersee those 
that lay infected with any contagious sicknesse. 1642 Fore- 
runner Revenge in Select. Harl. Misc. (1793) 275 He hath 
conferred with the skilfullest *pest-masters..who visit the 
bodies of those that die of the venom of the pest. 1665 
Evetyn Diary 7 Sept., A *pest-ship, to wait on our infected 
men. 1895 Zain. Rev. Apr. 263 The horrors of the holds of 
the pest-ship. 1872 Baker Wite Tridut. viii. 110, 1 believe 
in holy shrines as the *pest spots of the world. 1848 Exiza 
Coox My Owx xiv, Do we not see the *pest-worm steal 
The rose of Beauty todestroy? 

Pestalozzian (pestalp'tsian), a. (sd.) [£ sur- 
name /estalozzt + -an.] Of or pertaining to the 
system of elementary education introduced by Jean 
Henri Pestalozzi (1746-1827), a Swiss educa- 
tional reformer, who held the chief end of education 
to be the development of the facnlties in natural 
order, the perceptive powers being the first to be 
developed. For this he made much use of object- 


lessons, 

1826 C. Mavo Afem. Pestalozzi (1828) 22 Elementary edu- 
cation..on the Pestalozzian system. .is an organic develop- 
ment of the human faculties, moral, intellectual, and physical, 
3847 Emerson Repr. Aen, Uses Gt. Blen Wks. (Bohn) I. 
286 Is it a reply..to say society is a Pestalozzian school: all 
are teachers and pupils in turn? 1859 Excycl. Brit. (ed. 8) 
XVII. 479/1 The Pestalozzian arithmetic was introduced at 
a very early period, into the Duhlin model schools. 4 

B. sd. An adherent of the system of Pestalozzi. 

1868 R. H. Quick &ss. vii. 178 The scandals which arose 
out of the dissensions of the Pestalozzians, 

Hence Pestalo-zzianism, the system of educa- 
tion instituted by Pestalozzi. 

1859 H. Barnarp (tite) Pestalozzi and Pestalozzianism. 

Peste (pest), v. rare. fa. F. pester to utter 
the imprecation of este de, f. peste PEST, as an 
imprecation.] ¢vans. To invoke a plague or mis- 
chief upon; z¢r. to give vent to angry impreca- 
tions; to exclaim Zest / . 

1815 SoutHey Lett. (1856) 111. 9 So instead of pesting the 
ode (that French word is hetter than either our synonyme inc 
or ind), I set about it. 1824 in Spirit Pub. Teale. (1825) 
280 In vain we clamour, curse, and peste, Our viands are 
like all the rest. 1835 W. Irvinc Tour Pratries 24 In spite 
of all the pesteing and hedevilling of Tonish. 

Pestelet, variant of PistoLeT Oés. 

Pester (pe'sto1),v. Also 6-7 pestre, pesture. 
[app. short for EMPESTER, IMPESTER, or F. ewpes- 
trer, with which it is synonymons in its first sense; 
used by Cotgrave to translate empestrer. In later 
use influenced by Prst; hence the sense ‘ plague’. 

But several points in the history are obscure: Zes¢er itself 
is found much earlier than emfester or inipester; and the 
prefix e#t- was generally dropped through an intermediate 
a@-, as in ent-, inipair, apair, Pair 2.°, ent-, impeach, apeach, 
PEAcH z.3 hut no parallel series appears for Jeszer.} 

+1. ¢vans. To clog, entangle, embarrass, obstruct 
the movements of; to encnmber as by overloading 


or the like. /¢. and jigs Obs. 


PESTER. 


1536 Sir J. Russece Let. to Viset. Liste 29 Aug. in L. 
Papers Vii. 36 (P. RO.) You are daily pestered with 
business. 1542 Upate Erasin. Apoph. 159 That we maye 
not with to many tbynges pestre & cloye the reader. 1577-87 
Hounsuep CAvon. 1. 25/1 Tbe Romane soldiers were.. 
pestered with tbeir heavie armour and weapons. 1608 Capt. 
Situ True Relation 28 Tbe Indians seeing me pestred in 
the Ofo]se, called to me. 1631 CotGr., Emfestrer, to pester, 
intricate, intangle, trouble, incomber. 1653 Hotcrort /ro- 
copius, Persian Wars 1.29 Seing bim pestred in a narrow 
passage. 1676 Hospes /(/ad xvi. 328 Cleobulus tben pes- 
ter'd in the throng By little Ajax taken was alive. 

+2. To obstruct or encumber (a place) by 
crowding; to crowd to excess, overcrowd. Oés. 

a 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VI 103b, Whetber also fled so 
many Englishemen, that the place was pestured, and..thei 
wer..likely to be famished. 1572 Act 14 Eliz. c. 5 The 
commen gaoles. .are like to bee greatly pestered with a more 
number of prisoners than heretofore hath beene. 1573 
Tusser Husé, (1878) 106 Some pester the commons, with 
iades and with geese. 1588 LamBarve Erren. ww. xili. 544 
It is not my meaning to pester this Booke with Precedents. 
1625 Sir J. Granvitte Voy. Cadiz (Camden) to That noe 
parte of the Harbor might bee over pestred. 1719 De For 
Crusoe u. ix, Y shall not pester my Account.. with Descrip- 
tions of Places. 1748 Anson's Voy... x. 246 Her hands.. 
are as few as is consistent with tbe safety of the ship, that 
she may be less pestered with tbe stowage of provisions. 

+3. To crowd or huddle (persons or things 2 


or 7nto). Obs. 

1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 22 They..whom Anthony 
admitted were expelled agayn, pestied in gallies and sent 
into Hellespont by Marcus Aurelius. 1634 Mitton Comns 
6 Men..Confin’d, and pester’d in this pin-fold here. 1686 
tr. Chardin's Coronat. Solyman 1534 With several great 
Trees pester’d one within another. 

tb. znir. for ref. To crowd, press. Ods. 

1610 E. Skorv E-xir. Iist. len. IV of France 15 This 
villaine. .to that purpose pestered somewhat neere his Person. 

4. To annoy, trouble, plague. a. Of noxious 
things, vermin, wild beasts, etc.; To infest. Now 


merged in b. 

1562 Burn. Paules Ch., Howe was this Realme pesterd 
with straunge rulers, straunge Gods..and howe is it now 
peaceablye ridde of theymall. 1625 A. Hatcn in Purchas 
Pilgrims x, tii. 1701 The climate is..not much pestred with 
infectious or obnoxious ayres. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 
1. 20 These Vermin that pester the outside of Animals. 1727 
A. Hasutton Mew Ace. E. Ind. \. xxxiii. 4 There are no 
Inhahitants on those Islands, for they are so pestered with 
Tigers. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 559 [Malabar] is rtch 
and fertile, but pestered with green adders. 

b. To tronble with petty and reiterated vexa- 
tions, as with qttestions or requests; to vex, annoy, 
trouble persistently, plague. (The current scnse.) 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1, (1625) 63 You are pestered 
with some troubles. 1592 Wyrtey Arimorie, Ld. Chandos 
82 He was perplext a pesterd in his hed. 1600 C tess 
Essex in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. HI. 57, 1..had never 
ceased to pester you witb my complaints. 1683 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. Printing xvii. ? 3 The hollow..pesters the 
Workman to get the Letter out of the Mold and Matrice. 
1795 JEFFERSON IV rit, IV. 124, I pestered him with questions. 
ar Cossett Rur, Rides 179 You are pestered to death 
to find out tbe way to..get from place to place. 1849 C. 
Bronte S/irfey ii, These gossips..will keep pestering me 
about being martied. 1877 A. 3. Eowarps Up Nile xiii. 349 
The boys pester us to buy wretched balf-dead chameleons. 

Hence Perstered f//. a, 

1570 Fowter Let. to Cecil 25 Feb. in Cal. St. nai For. 
192 The air is so evil in this pestered prison that [etc.]. 
1586 Ferxe Blac. Gentrie 71 In the city amongst the pes- 
tered habitations of artificers. 1605 Suaks. Afacéd. v. il. 23 
Who then shall blame His pester’d Senses to recoyle, and 


start? 1772 W. Rocers Voy, 8 Very much crouded and 
pester'd sbips. 

Pester (pe'sta1), 54. Also 7 pesture. [f. 
PESTER v.] 


+1. Obstractton; encumbrance. Oés. 

585 J. Janes Voy. 7. Daviesin Hakluyt'’s Voy. Ut. 102 
A very faire entrance or passage,. altogether void of any 
pester of ice. 1614 Raveicu Alist World v. it. § 8 (1634) 
604 Being without carriage, pester or other impediment. 

2. Annoyance, trouble, bother; nuisance, plague. 

1613-18 Daniet Coll. Hist. Eng. 98 To tbe great pesture 
and disturbance of that people. 1873 Hottann A. Sonnic. 
xii. 205 As likely as any way he was a plague and a pester. 

+Pesterable, ¢ Ots. Also 7 pestar-, 
-turable. [f. PESTERv, +-ABLE.] Ofsuch a naturc 
asto obstruct or cumber; obstructing, cumbersome; 
troublesome. /es/erable wares: see quots. 

1540 Act 32 /len. Vill, c. 14 For the freight of euery 
tunne marchandises. .(pesterable wares only excepted). 1560 
in Hakluyt’s Voy (1599) 1. 306 It must goe either shaken 
and bounde vp or else emptie, which will bee pesterable. 
t6zz Matyxes Anc. Law-Merch. 141 Pesterable wares 
which take a great deale of roome are excepted, and must 
be agreed for. [1867 Smvtu Saslor's Word-bk., Pessuraéle, 
or Pestaradble, of our old statutes, implied such merchandise 
as take up much room in a ship.] 

+ Pe'sterance. O¢s. rare. In6 pestreaunce. 
[f. PesTer v.+-ance.] a. Pestering, obstruction, 
overcrowding. b. Encumbrance. 

1548 Upait Eras. Par, Luke v.52b, That a man while 
he teacheth the ghospell, maie stande quiete and safe from 
pestreaunce of the people, cloustreyng and throngyng to- 


gether. /did. xvii. 134 b, Castyng awaie from hym al pestre- 
aunce and beauie carriage. 


Pestera'tion. once-wd. [f. PresteR v. + 
sATION.] The action of pestering; that which 
pesters or troubles; ‘ botheration ’. 


180z A. Witson in Poems & Lit, Prose (1876) 1. 92 To 
bantsh every pedantic pesteration. 


! 
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Pesterer (pe'stara). [f. Pester v. + -ER!.] 
One who pesters: see the verb. 

1611 Cotcr., Embarasseur, an intricator, pesterer, com- 
berer. 1733 Mittner Compend. Frni. 182 To keep tbat 
Side of the Country clear of Pesterers. ¢1817 Hoce Jales 
§ Sk. V. 22 Of all pesterers .. he was the most insufferable. 
1893 F. Apams .\ew Eeyft 20 He bas seriously damaged 
his. .walking-stick on tbe fore-arm of some street-pesterer. 

Pe'stering, v/.sé. [f Pester v. + -1NG 1] 
The action of the verb PESTER, in various senses. 

1ssz Reg. Privy Council in Sussex Archeol. Collect. X. 
19) Without sume hinderaunce to the cuntrie,and pestering 
of the trayne. c1sg9s Cart. Wyatt 2. Dudley's Voy. W. 
Ind, (Hakl. Soc.) 59 Makinge the decks..cleare of anie 
pesteringe or impediments, 1598 Manwoop Lawes Forest 
x. (1615) 73 For that tbe pestring of the Forest witb many 
houses, are noysome tothe Forest. 183z Marrvat JV. Forster 
xxvii, Clacking of pattens and pestering of sweepers. 


Pe'stering, ///.a. [f as prec. +-1NG#.] That 
pesters, in various scnses of the verb. 

1606 Birnie Airk-Burialf Bivb, Our Kirk-courtes or 
yardes.. being ordinarly bedunged by pestring and pasturing 
brute. 1642 Mitton Axnimady, 51 All the bell pestering 
rabble of Sumners and Apparitors. 1716 [see Pestiry} 1868 
Mrs, Wuitnev P. Strong xi, (1869) 125 Her raw girl and 
her pestering stove. 

Hence Pe-steringly adv., in a pestcring way. 

1805 W. Taviorin Robberds Vem. 11.93 How pesteringly 
I can scribble when there is business to agitate. 1875 
Tennyson Q. J/ary v.i, Unalterably and pesteringly fond ! 

Pesterment (pe‘stammeént). Ods. exc. dial. 
[f. Pester v. + -MENT.] The action of pestering 
or fact of being pestered, in varios senses of the 
verb: + overcrowding (06s.) ; annoyance, worry. 

1593 Pass. Morrice (1876) 51 An armie might have lodged 
therein without pesterment. 1652 J. Wricut tr. Cass’ 
Nat. Paradox vi. 124 How joyfull were they to see them- 
selves rid of the pesterment of their Companions. 1729 
Franktin Ess. Wks, 1840 TH. 26, I have ail the trouble and 
pesterment of children, without the pleasure of calling tbem 
my own. 1828 Craven Gloss., Pesterment, embarrassment. 


Pesterous (pe'staras), a. rave. Also 6 pestre- 
ous. [f. Pester v. or 56.+-ovs.) Having the 
quality of pestering ; cumbersome; troublesome. 

1548 Upatt Eras, Par, Luke v. 52 b, Remoued from the 
pestreous throngyng of the multitude. 1578 T. N. tr. Cong. 
W. India (1596) 197 Pesterous wares..that is to say stone, 
timber, lime, bricke [etc.]. 31622 Bacon //en. 17/1 216 
Gaoling of them,..which was chargeable, pesterous and of 
no open example. 1825 Hoac Q. //ynde 47 When petulant 
and pesterous Wene Kneel‘d on the Sand. 

+ Pestful, a. Ods. [f. Pest + -FtL.] Pesti- 
fcrous, pestilential. 

1608 SyivesteR Du Bartas u. iv. w. Schisme 417 The 
Lybians pest-full and un-blest-full shore. 1794 Cotertocr 
Destiny of Nations, Long and pestful calms, With slimy 
shapes, and miscreated life Poisoning the vast Pacific. 

Pe:st-house. [f. Pest+ovuse sb.] A hos- 
pital for persons sttflertng from any infecttous 
disease, esp. the plague; a lazarctto. Also a/frz6. 

1611 in Vicary’s Anat, (1888) App. iii. 166 Helpinge such 
persons as come to the Pesthowse. 1617 Moryson /éim. 1. 
73 They have a Pest house called Lazaretto, and two like 
houses for Lepers. 1665 Pepvs Diary (1879) III. 199. 1722 De 
Foe Plague (1840) 37 Some people being removed to the pest- 
house beyond Bunhill fields. 1830 Miss Mitrorp Village 
Ser. 1v. (1863) 265 He..sbunned ball-rooms and drawing- 
rooms as if they were pest-houses. 31890 7vsmes 20 Jan. ays 
(The prisons] were pesthouses in which gaol.fever annually 
claimed a multitude of victims. 

Jig. a1613 Oversury Charac., Prison Wks. (1856) 155 It 
is an infected pest-house all the yeare long: the plague- 
sores of the law, are the diseases here wholely reigning. 
1833 Carcyte Alise. Ess.. Cagliostro (1840) LV. 352 A painful 
search, as through some spiritual pest-house. 1840 Dickens 
Barn. Rudge \xv, (n all the crime..of the great pest-house 
of the capital, he stood alone. 

+ Pestiduct. Ods. [f. L. pesti-s plague + 
duct-us Duct.] A channel of the plague, or of 
any tnfectious epidemic. 

1624 Doxne Devotions, etc. (ed. 2) 89 They may be made 
instruments, and pestiducts, to the infection of others, by 
their comming. 1672 W. pe Britaine /nlerest Eng. Dutch 
War 1x They begin to be look'd upon as the Pesti-ducts 
of Europe, the scorn and indignation of every good man. 

+ Pestifere, a. Ods. rare. [a. ¥. pestifere.] 
= PESTIFEROUS. 

1490 Caxton Encydos xxvii. 95 Yf her moeuyng {7 ¢. of the 
course celestial] were irryted ayenste vs by pestyfere in- 
fluences. | ; ’ 

Pestiferous (pesti-féras), a. [f. L. pestifer, 
Ser-us plague-bringing, f. pest?-s plague + -fer, stem 
of fer-re to bear, bring: see -FeRous, In F, 
pestifere. In sense 3, f. F. pesteféré.} 

I. 1. Bringing or producing pest or plague ; 
destrnctive to health; noxions, deadly; of the 


nature of a pest, pcstilent, pestilential. 

1sqz Boorpe Dyctary xxvii. (1870) 289 An ordre to be 
vsed in the Pestyferous tyme. 1551 Rosinson tr. More's 
Ulop. 1. (1895) 55 Sendynge amonge the shepe that pesti- 
ferous morreyn, 1601 Hottann Pliny I. 183 Vexed at 
certain houres.. with the pestiferous heats and shaking 
colds of the feuer, 1632 Litncow 77av vi. 256 [No} 
Trees, or Bushes, grow neere to Sodome .. such is the con- 
sumation of that pestiferous Gulfe. 1726 Leom Adlberti's 
Archit. 1, 3/1 We affirm the Air to be pestiferous, where there 
is a continued Collection of thick Clouds and stinking 
Vapours. 1830 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. iv. (1863) 229 
Having lost many children in the pestiferous climate of 
Barbadoes. 1830 Herscnet Stud. Nat. Phil. J. ti 56 
Regions almost desolated by pestiferous exhalations, 
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b. Of animals: Hurtful ; noxious. 

¢ 1600 Timon 1. iii, These women are a pestiferous kinde 
of animals) 1731 Gentt. Mag. 1. 12 The depredations of 
Locusts, Palmer-worms, and other pestiferous vermin, 1894 
Chicago Advance 27 Dec. 438/1 As pestiferous a creature as 
could be allowed to roam at large. 

2. jig. Bearing moral contagion; hurtful to 
morals or society ; mischievous ; pernicious. 

1458 in Pecock's Repr. (Rolls) I. Introd. 55 xote, The 
damnable doctrine and pestiferous sect of Reynold Pecock 
exceedeth in malice and horribility all other heresies and 
sects of heretics. 1523 St. Papers Hen. VIII, Vi. 124 
Moche bounde to Allmyghty God, that the Popes Holynes 
is rid of so pestiferous a Counsailour. 1630 R. Yohnson's 
Kingd. & Commw, 111 Done by the perswasions of the 
pestiferous Jesuites. @1715 Burnet Ows Time (1766) 1. 2 
One of tbe most pestiferous forms of calumny. 1824 //ist. 
Gaming 16 Those pestiferous hordes of gamblers, black-legs, 
and sharpers, 1885 -Wanch. Exam.18 July 5/3 They are 
said to pursue their pestiferous occupation uncbecked. 

[= F. pesiiféré.] Plague-stricken ; 
smitten with a contagious disease. 

1665 Evetvwn Diary 11 Oct., I was environ’d with multi- 
tudes of poore pestiferous creatures begging almes. 1858 
Faber tr. Life Navier 369 A malady contracted in attending 
on the pestiferous. ; 

Hence Pesti‘ferously adv., pestilentially, nox- 
iously, ‘plaguy’; Pestiferousness. 

19727 Bairev vol. I}, Pestiferousness. 1847 WEBSTER, 
Pestiferously. 1863 Geo. Exiot Aomola xiv, Melema, you 
are a pestiferously clever fellow. 

+Pesti‘fugous, «. Os. rare. [f. L. pesti-s 
plague + -fug-, stem of fugtre to flee, fugare to 
put to flight + -ous.] Having the property of 
driving away or dispelling the plague. 

1684 tr. Bouet’s Merc. Contpit. v1. 215 Tbe business may be 
done by Pestifugous Alexitericks. 

+ Pestify, v. Ods. [f. L. pesti-s plague + -FY.] 
To cause or produce a pest. Hence +Pe'stifying 
pil.a., plague-bringing. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 1. Arianism 30 Scatter 
them about with his wonted pestifying and pestring Air of 
Assurance. 

Pestilence (pe'stiléns), 56. (adv.) Also 4-6 
pestilens, -elence, 5 pestlens, 5-6 pestylens, 
-ylence, 6 -elens, 6-7 pestlence. {a.F. pestilence, 
ad. L. pestidentia, sb. of condition f. festzlent-ene 
PESTILENT : see -ENCE.] 

1. Any fatal epidemic disease, affecting man or 
beast, and destroying many victims. 

1303 R. Brunne Handt, Synne 1370 Yn Rome fyl a grete 
moreyne..A pestelens of men. 1377 Lanoi. P. Pd. B. xx. 
97 Many kene sores, As pokkes and pestilences. _¢ 1440 
Gesta Rom, xxxvu.* 360 (Add. MS.) In the Citee of Rome 
befille a grete pestilence of men and bestes. 1538 STARKEY 
Fingland 1. iii. 83 Lyke as a pestylens .. destroyth a grete 
nombur of the pepul wythout regard of any person bad, or 
degre. 1539 Biste (Great) Ps. xcli]. 6 The pestilence that 
walketh in darkness. 1548-9 (Mar.) B&. Com. Prayer, 
Litany, From plage, pestilence, and famine,..Good lorde 
deliuer us. 1600 J. Porv tr, Leo's Africa vil, 326 About an 
hundred yeeresago, all the monks of this monasterie died of 
a pestilence. 1796 H. Hunter tr. SA-Wterre’s Stud. Nat. 
(1799) Il. 485 Should a pestilence come, and sweep off 
one half of the people. 1845 Bupp Dis. Liver 394 In the 
winter of 1830-31..1n some of the midland, eastern, and 
southern countries, where the pestilence was most rife, the 
existing race of sheep was almost entirely swept off. 1865 
Cornkh, Mag. May 591 To be entitled to the name of pesti- 
lence, a disease must be unusually fatal, very rapid in its 
operation, and must destroy great- numbers of victims, 

b. spec. The bubonic plagte, the plague far 
excellence; = PEST 1. 

[r350-1 Rolls of Partt, 11. 223/2 Et puis en cea ad il este 
destourbe, primes per la dit Pestilence.) 1362 Lanct, P. P/. 
A. x. 185 Mony peire seppen pe pestilence han plibt bem 
togedere. 1466 in Archzologia (1887) L. 1. 50 Men and 
women and children 3onge and olde of other parissches tban 
ther owne infecte in pestilence the which sekenes euery 
manescheweth. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 6 This 

ere was the iij. great pestelens, /dd.22[Edw. IV] xvij®... 

‘hys yere..was..the terme deferrd from Ester to Myhylmas 
be cause of the grete pestelens. 1564 BuLtevn Dial. agst. 
Pest. (1888) 8, I met with wagones .. full laden with yong 
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* barnes, for fear of the blacke Pestilence. 1579 Reg. Privy 


Council Scot. 11. 229 The infectioun and plague of the pisto- 
lence. 1706 Prituurs, Pestilence or Plague, a Disease arising 
from an Infection in the Air, accompany'd with Blotches, 
Boils, and..other dreadful Symptoms. 1823 Mrs, MarkuAM 
Hist. Ene. xviii. (1853) 160 During the great pestilence he 
bought a piece of ground, which he gave for a burying-ground 
for those who died in London of that dreadful disease, 

2. fig. That which is morally pestilent or per- 
nicions; moral plague or mischtef, evil conduct, 
wickedness ; that which is fatal to the public peace 
or well-being. Now rave. 

@ 1340 Hamrove Psa/fer i. 1 In pe chaiere of pestilens he 
noght sate. ¢1374 Cuaucer Boeth. v. met. iil. 95 (Camb. 
MS.) Mercurie naka vnbownded hym fro the pestelence of 
his oostesse[Circes]. 1406 Hocceve A/isrule 260 O flaterie ! 
o lurkyng pestilence 1 1577 NortHBrooke Dicing (1843) 97 
Sucb players of enterludes..are so noysome a pestilence to 
infect a common wealth. 1604 SHAKS. Of. 11. iii, 362 He 
powre this pestilence into his eare. 1634 Documents agst. 
Prynne (Camden) 6 Clemens Alexandrinus, Tertullian, and 
Ste Chrisostome, call playe howses the state of pestilence. 
3875 ManninG Mission H. Ghost ix. 258 The fashions of tbe 
day, the pestilence of bad literature. . 

+3. That which plagues, injures, or troubles in 
any way; a cause of trouble or injury; a plague. 

€1374 CHaucer Boeth. 1. pr. iv. 8 (Camb. MS.), For pat 
the gouernementus of Citees..ne sholde nat bryngen in 
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pestelence and destruccion to goode fookk. 1456 Sir G. 
Have Law Arms (S.V.S.) 3 [To] put this travailland 
warld in pes and rest that now ts put in grete pestilence. 
1538 Starkey England, iv. 106 In no cuntrey may be any 
grettur pestylens..then cyuyle warre. 1555 Kuen Decades 
274 [Norway] hath also a peculiar pestirence which they 
caule Leen: or Lemmer..a lyttle foure footed beaste abowte 
the byggenesse of a ratte with a spotted skynne. 

+4. Asan imprecation: A festzlence ou or wpor 
.../ may a plague or mischief light upon...! 
Cf, Pest 1b, Devin 17, Puacue. The pestilence of 
(a penny), not a penny: cf. DEVIL 21, FreND 2b. 
Weth a pestilence, with a vengeance, so as to 
plague or trouble, much more thau one wtshes. Oéds. 

¢ 1386 CHaucer Aivn’s Pr, T. 590 A verray pestilence vp-on 
yow falle. 1568 Nortu Gueuara’s Diall Pr. w. viii. 129 
‘Lhe pestilens of penny he hath in his purse to blesse hiur 
with. 1594 Nasue Unfort. Trav. F tj, He interpreted to 
vs with a pestilence. 1594 Greene & Looce Looking 
Glasse G.’s Wks. (Rtldg.) 120/1 We..clap a plaster to him, 
with a pestilence, that mends him with a very vengeance. 
1602 Suaks. /am. v. i. 196 A pestlence on him for a mad 
Rogue! 1612 Carman HW idow’'s Tears. Djb, Has gruen 
ine a Bone to tire on with a pestilence. 

5. altrib, and Camb., as pestilence zll, planet, 
time; pestilence-bringer, -causer; pestilence-laden, 
-siricken adjs.3; pestilence-weed, Dr. Priot’s 
uamc for PESTILENCE-WORT. 

1362 Lanc.. P. Pl. A. x1. 59 To plese with pis proude 
menschpe pestilence tyme. 1475 Pict. Voc.in Wr.-Wiilcker 
801/30 Hic saturnus, a pestilens planyt. 1552 HvuLoet, 
Pestilence brynger or causer, fatifer, pestifer, 1819 SHELLEY 
Ode West Wind 1,5 Pestilence-stricken multitudes. 1899 
Afonth Mar. 300 Striking across pestilence-laden swamps. 

+B. asadv. ‘Plagny’, ‘pesky’, ‘tarnation’. co/og. 

1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair u.i, ‘Vhe Fair's pestilence 
dead methinks. 1633 —.7ale of Tub wv. ii, Diogenes. A 
mighty learned man, but pestilence poor. 

+ Pestilence, v. Ods. [f. prec.] ‘vans. To 
make pestilent, infect with disease. Also fig. 

1593 Nase CAvisf’s T. (1613) 151 Fiom our redolentest 
refined compositions, ayre pestilenzing stinkes..shall issue. 
1598 Vorre A/a (1880) 96 Loue (pestilenzing) doth infect 
my Soule. 


+Pe'stilence-wort. //er4. Ols. Also 7- 
pestilent-wort. fad. Ger. pestilenzwurz, pest- 
wurz, from its repute against the Plague.] A book- 
name for the Butterbur, Pefasztes velgares. 

a. (1548 Turner Names of Herbes (FE. D.S.) 61 Petasites 
is called in the South partes of Englande a Eutter bur,..the 
duch cal it pestilentz kraute [1g62 — //erba/11. 83 Pestilentz 
wurtz]. 1578 Lyte Dodocnus., xiii. 21 In Englishe Butter 
Burte: in high Douch Pestilentz-wurtz: in hase Almaigne 
. Pestilentic wortel.| 1640 Parwinson 7heat, Bot. Table 
1742 Pestilence wort is the Butter Burre. 1841 W. H. 
Ainswortu Old St. Pauls 1. 232 He likewise collected a 
number of herhs and simples, as Virginian snake weed, 
contiayerva, pestilence-wort, angelica, elicampane. 

8B. 1597 Gerarve Herbal Tahle Eng Names, Pestilent 
woorts, that is water Burre Docke. 1617 Mixsneu Ductor, 
Pestilent woorts..i, herba pestilentialis: quia radix huius 
multum valet contra pestem. 1766 AZuseum Rust. V1. 450 
Lbutter-bur or Pestilent-wort, resembles Colt's-foot in many 
respects; but the flowers are purple, and grow in a thyrse. 

Pestilent (pe-stilént), a2. (s6., adv.) [ad. L. 
pestilens, -ent-cvt, a Acriv. of pattictpial form from 
pestis plague, or festz/is of the nature of a plague ; 
also pestilentus: cf. gracilentus, macilentits.] 

1. Destructive to life; fatal; deadly ; poisonous. 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) III. 293 Socrates..was coni- 
pellede to eite an herbe pestilente in the name of goddes, 
and he was dedde anoone. 1564 GoLoinG Justine xix. (1570) 

Hamilco. .sodainly by the influence of a pestilent planet, 
fo all his men of warre. 1606 Suaxs, Ant. & CZ. ui. xiit 
194 The next time I do fight Ile make death loue me: for 
I will contend Even with his pestilent Sythe. 1784 Cowrrr 
Task ut. 494 A pestilent and most corrosive steam. 1880 
Our Nat. Responsibility for Optrau Trade 14 The English 
meichant enipoisons China with pestilent opium. : 

2. Producing or tenditg to produce infectious 
disease ; infectious as a disease or cpidemic ; pesti- 
Jenttal. Now vaze. 

1613 R. Caworey Tadle Alph, Pestitent, contagious, 
hurtfull. 1615 Marknam, Exg. Housewv. u. i. (1668) 7 The 
Pestilent Feaver..a continual Sickness full of infection and 
mostality. 1667 Mitton ?. Z. x. 695 Vapour. and Mist, 
and Exhalation hot, Corrupt and Pestilent. 1685 ‘l'empLe 
Ess. Gard. Wks. 1731 1. 188 The Lice of the Vine. This is 
of ail others tlre most pestilent Disease of the best Iruit-trees. 

3. fig. Injurious or dangerous to religion, morals, 
or public peace ; noxious ; pernicious. 

1513 More Rich. //1, Wks. 39/1 Suche a pestilente ser- 
pente is ambicion and desyre of vaineglorye and soueraintye. 
1526 TinDALE Acts xxiv. 5 We have founde this man a pesti- 
lent felowe. 1655 Wicholas Papers (Camden) I1. 208 There 
is one Mowbray if possible move pestilent of his tongue then 
ever, 1758 Jortin Zrasm, 1,129 The works of Erasmus 
are reckoned amongst those pestilent books. 1823 Scott 
Peveril vii,‘ The man, bating he is a pestilent Roundhead 
and Puritan, is no bad neighbour’. 1855 Prescott P42:p 2, 
1, av. i, 398 One [Corsair] distinguished. .for the pestilent 
activity with which he pursued the Spaniards. 


4. That pesters or annoys; troublcsome; plaguy. 


Often used Azznorously. 

1592 Suaks. Rom, & Ful. 1v. v.147 What a pestilent knaue 
is thissame. 1602z2ud Pt. Return fr. Parnass.1v.v.O that 
Ben Jonson is a pestilent fellow, he brought vp Horace 
giuing the Poetsa pill. 1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay's Argenis 
11. ii. 187 That old Woman, that Hagge, of a most pestilent 
Wit. a8 Wotcortt (P, Pindar) Zales of Hoy Wks. 1812 
1V. 409 All the servants agree that he is a pestilent man for 
arhyme, 1806-7 J. Deresrorp Misertes Hum, Life (1826) 
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1. Introd., 1 have some pestilent affairs upon my hands. 
1873 ‘I’. W. Hiccinson O/dport Daysi. 18 Nowand thenaman 
cones here., with a pestilent desire to do something, 

+ B. sé. A pestilent thing or person; a pesti- 
lence ; an injnrions person, Oés. 

1567 Triall Treas. (1850) 29 We have sene..this cancard 
pestilent Corrupting our realine to our great decaie, Ambition, 
I meane, 1583 Basixncton Commandm. vi. (1637) 53 The 
translation .. of the Hebrew word Lez/uz, mockers, into 
pestilents, pestilent fellows and hurtfull, for so they are 
indeed, even the plagues of a Common-weale. 

+C. adv. Confoundedly; ‘plaguy’: = Pesti- 
LENTLY 2. 

1567 Trtall Treas. in Hazl. Dodstey 111.273 By the mass, 
but Hugh Howlit is pestilent witty. 1604 Suaks. O/4. u. i. 
251A Pe wilent compleat knaue, and the woman hath found 
him already. 1641 Suckiinc Ballad on Wedding Wks. 
(1709) 30 Amongst the rest, one Pest'lent fine. a@1700 B. E, 
Dict, Cant. Crew, Pestilent-fine, Vearing fine. 

+ Pestilent, v. Obs. rave—'. [f. prec. adj.] 
trans. To infect fatally; to poison, corrupt. 

1613 T. Mires tr. Alexia’s Treas. Anc. & Mod. 7.1. 
27/2 So hurtfull are the Serpents teeth, they pestilent the 


ood. 

Pestilential (pestilenfal),a. Also 5-6 -cial. 
[ad. med.L. pestilential-is; also in VF. pestilenticl 
(1549 in Matz.-Darm.), It. tpestilensiale, -liale 
(Florio), f. L. pestidentia PESTILENCE: see -AL.] 

Ll. Producing or tending to produce pestilence or 
epidemic; noxtots to life or hcalth; pestiferous. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, RK. x1, 1. (Bodl. MS.), Ny3nes 
of careyns and of mareis for bi corrupcion pereof ater is 
infecte and roted and yniade pestilencial. 1597 A. M. tr. 
Guillemeau’s Fr. Chirurg. 18/1 Vhe matter beinge veno- 
inous or pestilentialle. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. 
vil. 119 Plagues or pestilentiall Atomes have beene con- 
veyed in the ayre fiom different Regions 1663 CowLey 
Garden v, All th Uncleanness which does drown In Pesti- 
lential Clouds a populous Town. 1727 Swirt What passed 
in Loudon Wks. 1755 M11 1. 187 A pestilential malignancy in 
the air, occasioned by the comet. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 
Hl. 417 The Campagna di Roma.,.is now almost pestilentiaL 
1882 ‘Ouipa* Alaremma 1. 174 In the sultry pestilential 
mists of a summer day in Maremma. 

+b. Satd of pernicious animals. Ods. 

1697 DrypeN I’fre. Georg. 11. 636 Snakes ..of pestilential 
Kind To Sheep and Oxen, and the painful Hind. 

2. Of the nature of or pertaining to pestilence or 
infectious and deadly disease ; sfec. of the nature 
of or pertaining to bubonic plague. + Pes(zlential 
Sever, old name of typhus fever (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1530 Patscr. 157 Ve charboncle, a caiboncle, a sore 
pestylenciall @ 1548 Hatt Chrox., Hen. HV 26 In this 
sommer, the Pestilenciall plage .. infected the Citie of 
London and the countrei round about. 1612 Woopatt 
Surg. Alate Wks, (1653) 76 Antimonium ..is good against 
pestilential fevers in their beginning. 1671 Satmon Syx. 
Aled, 1. xxii. 400 The Figs open the Lungs,..ripen Pesti- 
lential tumours. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Pestilential 
Fever..differs from the Plague, as a Species or sort from | 
the Genus or Kind; because a Pestilence may sometimes 
happen without a Feaver. 1706 Puitips, Pestilential | 
Bubo, a Plague-sore, or Botch. 1781 Gispon Decd, & F, lvi. 
(1869) 111. 373 That camp was soon afflicted with a pesti- 
lential disease. 1789 W. Bucuan Dow, Afed. xx. (1790) 195 
Of the malignant, putrid, or spotted fever. This may te 
called the festilential fever of Europe, as in many of its 
symptoms it bears a great resemblance to that dreadful 
disease the plague. 1807-26 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. 
(ed. 5) 69 The carbuncle of the plague is called symptomatic 
or pestilential. : ; : 

+b. Used as a specific against plague or pesti- 
lence. Oés. 

1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 24 Vse in be dayes two or pre 
smale pelotis pestilenciales in oure 5 essencia. 


+ ¢. Infected with plague or pestilence; plague- 


stricken. Ods. 

1568 Skevne The Pest (1860) 32 Quhasoeuir findis tham 
selhs pestilenciall, incontinent tak ane iniectione. 

3. Motally baneful or pernicious. 

1531 Ervot Gov, 11. vi, Corrupted with pestilenciall auarice 
or ambicion. 1651 Jer. Tavtor Seri. for Year 1 iil. 34 
So pestilential, so infectious a thing is sin, that it scatters 
the poison of its breath to all the neighbourhood. 178 
Priesttey Corrupt. Chr. 11. 1x. 187 John..pronounced it 
to hea pestilential. doctrine, 1857 Buckie C7zzéiz. 1. xiii. 
725 Bossuet had been taught that Mohammedanism is a 
pestilential heresy. . 

+4, Pestilential Doctors, a humorous appellation 
of those Doctors of Divinity who were created at 
Oxford, without performance of Acts, during the 


visitation of the Plagnc. Ods. 

After the appellation Reyal Doctors with which those were 
dignified who were similarly created at the King's visit. 

1654 GATAKER Désc. Apol. 42 If ever 1 took the Degree of 
Doctor [of Divinity], I would so do it, as that I would not 
be styled either a Royal, or a Pestilential Doctor; which 
by-names were in common speech given unto those that had 
taken that Degree, at either of those times. 

Hence Pestile'ntially avv., after the manner of a 
pestilence; Pestilesntialness (Bailey,vol.11,1727). 

1643 Tuckney Balme of G. 35 Englands present disease.. 
is grown pestilentially malignant. 1830 Frase’s Mag. Il, 
417 Useless, nay, pestilentially unclean. 


+ Pestilentious, 2. Os. [ad. F. pestzlen- 
cteux, t-lteux (isthe. in Godef.) = lt. pestilen- 
stoso, t+ -tioso (Florio), ad. post-cl. L. pestilenti- 
ésus, {. pestilentia PESTILENCE: see -OUS.] 

1, = PESTILENTIAL a. I, 2. 

1533 Betrennen Livy in. iii. (S. T.S.) 1. 249 Pe 3ere [was] | 
richt pestilentius baith to burgh & land, to na less mortalite | 


PESTLE. 


of man ban beist. 1589 R. Bruce Seri. (1843) 164 The dis- 
ease ., was a pestilentious hoil. 1632 LitHcow 7raz, v1. 
256 This contagious and pestilentious Lake [the Dead Sea], 
1694 Loud, Gaz, No. 2948/2 ‘Yhe Pestilentious Distemper 
wh.ch had for a long while reigned in that Island. 1745 tr. 
Columella's Husb.1.iv, The owner of a pestilentious, though 
very fertile and fat land. 

2. Noxious, pernicious; = PESTILENTIAL 3. 
(1933 Bettenpen Livy 1. xxii. (S. T.S.) 1. 125 Tarquinius 
Sixtus..come armit on me pis last nycht, And has reft fra 
me. .all my joy and solace to his pestilentius plesser, 1546 
Reg. Privy Council Scot, 1. 63 The pestilencious hereseis of 
Luther. 21586 Sipney Arcadia ii, (1622) 332 Such a pesti- 
lentious influence poysoned the time of my natiuitie. 1689 
tr. Buchanan's De Jure Regni 45 Nothing..is given us of 
God ..more Pestilentious than a wicked King. 1748 H. 
Brooke Last Speech ¥. Good Poems & Plays 1789 IL. 117 
Jn the days of old there weie Giants.., people of magnitude, 
. .of prodigious deeds, and of pestilentious atchievements. 

Hence + Pestile‘ntiousness. 

1748 tr. Vegetius’ Distemp. Horses 25 The Pestilentious- 
ness of the Disease, 


Pestilently (pestiléntli), adv. [f. PesTiLent 
a.+-1LY%.} In a pestilent manner. 

lL. Perniciously, noxiously, mischievously. 

1528 Tinpate Oded. Chr. Man Wks. (1573) 128 Would he 
spare..to alleage, and to wrest other doctors pestilently. 
which feareth not for to iugle wyth the holy scripture? 
1563-83 Foxe 4. § AZ 56 Some..haue most pestilently 
ahused the authoritie of the holy and auncient fathers. 1653 
H. More Antid. Ath, i. ix. §7 The smell nevertheless 
encreased, and became above all measure pestilently noisome. 

2. Anuoyingly; intolerably ; exccssively, out- 
rageously, ‘ plaguily’. 

1867 Trial Treas. in Hazl. Dodsfey III. 271 But some- 
time they cumber me pestilently. 1670 EacHarp Cov, 
Clergy 35 Vhe ptetence of making People sagacious, and 
pestilently witty, 1883 Standard 16 May 5/8 The most 
pestilently annoying hird in the world. ; 

SoPe‘stilentness, the characterof being pestilent. 

1727 in Baitey vol. IT; nd in mod. Dicts. 

Pestilent-wort: see PESTtLENCE-WoRT. 

Pestilenze: see PESTILENCE vz. 

Pestilet, obs. form of PisToLet. 

+ Pestility. Obs. rare. [ad. L. pestilitas, n. 
of quality f. pcstz/7s pestilential (f. pes¢is plague) : 
see -ITY.] Pestilenttal visitation, pestilence, plague. 

1570 Foxe A. & AZ, (ed. 2) 95/1 Latyn writers..making 
mencion of the sayde pestilitie, declare how the beginning 
thereof..came..out of Ethrope, and from the hot countries. 


Pestill, -illation, var. PistiL, PISTILLATION. 

Pestle (pe’s'l, pe’st’l), sé. Forms: 4-7 pestel, 
5 -tylle, 5-6 -telle, 5-7 -tell, -til (8-9 da/.), 
6-7 -till, 7 -sel(l, -teell, 8 pistil, 5- pestle. 
(ME. a. OF. pestel, -e77 = It. pestello:—L. pistel- 
dum, -us (med.L. also festzl/um) pounder, pestle, 
dim. of *pistrum, f. pinsére, pist-um to pound, 
bray, crush.} 

L. An instrument (usually club-shaped) for bruis- 
ing or pounding substances in a mortar. eséle 
and mortar, esp. those used by the apothecary in 
triturating and compounding dmgs; hence taken 


as the symbol of the professton. 

Used by Wyclif (1 Chron, xxi. 23) also to render L. ¢vibuda 
threshing-instrument. 

(x2z72 in Rogers Agric. & Prices 11. 566/2 Mortar cum 

estelello.] 1382 Wvcur A-rod, xvi. 14 It {the manna] aperid 
in wildernes lassid, and as with a pestel pownyd, into the 
lyknes of an hoore frost vpon the erthe. 1388 — Prov. 
xxviL 22 Thou3 thou beetist a fool In a morter, as with a 
pestel smytynge ahoue dried barli; his foli schal not be don 
awei fro him. ¢1goo Lan/ranc’s Cirurg. 347 Make clene 
be morter; & ban leie peron camphore..pan do berto oile, 
& grinde hem wel togidere wib pe pestel. c1440 Promp. 
Parv. 395/1 Pestel, of stampynge, Arla, fistillus. 1584 
Cocan Haven Health (1636) 107 Beat them small in a 
woodden mortar, or marble, with a pestill of wood. 1711 
Steere Sfect. No. 52 P3 The renowned British Hippocrates 
ofthe Pestle and Mortar. 1850 W. Irvine Goldsiith vi. 85 
His medical science..could not gain him the management 
of a pestle and inortar. 

fig. 1589 Pappe w. Hatchet D, Then haue 1 a pestle so 
to stampe his prstles, that Ile beate all his wit 10 powder. 
@ 1839 Praep Poents (1864) 1. 282 Beat up by poetic pestle. 
1849 D. G Mitcuert Battle Summer (1852) 232 He will 
pound thei pamphlets with his pestle of a pen. 

2. Applied to various mechauical appliances for 
pounding, stamping, pressing, etc.; e.g. 

a. The vertically moving bar ina stamping-mill; a-stamp. 
b. The beater or pounder ina fulling-mill. ¢. The stamper 
in an oil-mill. +d. The piston of a pump (0és.). ms 

1604 E. G[rimstone) D’Acosta's Hist. Indies w. xii. 247 
The difference of these engins is, that some goe with sixe 
pestels, some with twelve, and others with foureteene. 1659 
Leak Waterwéks. 3 The Pestle A may be put therein, which 
shall be like to those which are used for Pumps and Forcers 
of water ; and..well invironed with leather. 1678 Evetyn 
Diary 24 Aug., They semper {rags]in troughs toa papp 
with pestles or hammers like the powder-mills. 1727-41 
Cuamsers Cye/. s.v. Fudling, The principal parts of the 
Fulling-mill are. .the pestles, or stampers. The pestles and 
troughs are of wood. 1772 Aun. Keg, 213 Discontinuing 
the use of pestles in making gunpowder at his mills, 1800 
tr. Lagrange’s Chem, 1. 234 Nitrate of potash, mixed with 
.. charcoal and .. sulphur, forms gunpowder. These three 
substances are pounded by means of pestles or a grinding. 
stone. 18z5 J. NicHoLson Oferat, Mechanic 450 (Oil-mill) 
When the workman wants to stop a pestle, he pulls at the 
rope 18, during the rise of the pestle, en this is at its 
greatest height, the detent is horizontal, and prevents the 
pestle from falling, by means of a pin projecting from the 
side of the pestle, whick*rests upon the detent. 


PESTLE. 


3. The leg of certain animals, used for food, esp. 
the ham or haunch of the pig (occasionally, the 
foreleg); also, the human leg. Now dal. 

(CE. Ger. Seule a club, pestle, leg of pork, mutton, elc.} 

1326 Wardr. Acc. Edw. 11 31/17 (MS.1 Un pestel de pork, 
34d. 201390 Form of Cury in Warmer Autiz. Culin. 13 
the fyletes bup two, that bub take oute of the pestels, 
14. «inc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 437 Take the 
pestelles of the chekyns and couche hom in dysshes, ¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv. 395/1 Pestelle, of flesche, pesteléus. a 1529 
Sketton £. Rummyng 423 Her legges..weie sturdy and 
stubbed Myghty pestels and clubbed. 1563 6 Goocr 
Felogs etc, Cupido (Arb.) 123 .\ Belye byg..and Pestels two, 
lyke Postes, 1568 Wirinats Dict, 48 b/2 A pestel of bacon, 
pernasnilla 1611 Cotar., Faucilie,,.the bought..or pestle 
of the thigh fo6a horse]. 1777 Hoo1.e Comenius Vis, World 
(ed 12) 71 He dresseth a swine with..scalding water, and 
maketh gamons, pistils, and fliiches. 1828 Crave Gloss. 
(ed. 2), Pesti/,..alvo the shank end of a han or pork. 1886 
Ecwortny WV, Som.Word-b&, s.v.,* Pestle o’ pork.’ Socalled, 
when cooked fresh, instead of being salted for hain o’ pork. 

+b. Phr. Zhe pestle of a lark: fig., a tritle, 
something very small. So a pestle of a portigiie, 
humorously used for a piece ol gold. Obs, 

1597-8 Br. Hace Sav. iv. iv. 29 Yet can I set my Gallio’s 
dieting, A pestle of a larke or plouers wing. 1622 FLETCHER 
Sea Voy. t. iv, Fran. Oh Iam hungry... 77d, Here's a 
pestle of a Portigue, Sir: Tis excellent meat with soure 
sauce; And here’stwo chaines, suppose ’em sausages, @ 1661 
Futter Wo thies, Rutland, wt. (1662) 346 Rutlandshire is.. 
called by Mr. Cambden Axeliz Provinciola minima, Indeed 
it is but the Peste! of a Lark, which is better than a quarter 
of some bigger bird, having the most cleanly profit in it. 
1712 STKELE Sfect. No. 326 P 5 Sometimes..a Wheat-Ear 
or the Pestle of a Lark were chearfully purchased. 

+4. A constable’s truncheon or club. Ofs. rare. 

1611 CHarman A/ay-Dayw.i, Totrie whether this chopping 
knife or their pestels were the better weapons. 

+5. Hot, Early form of PistiL, q.v. 

6. attrib.and Comé.: pestie-frame, the structure 
in a pestle-mill which supports the pestles and the 
machinery which operates them; + pestle-head, 
a blockhead; pestle-mill, a stamping-mill, a 
powder-mill; pestle-pie da/. (see quot.). 

1825 J. Nickorson Ofcrat. Mechanic 4:0 Profile of the 
“pestle-flame. 1991 Pexcivate Sf. Dict., Majadero,a pestill, 
a dolt, a ‘pestill head, a beetle head. 1773 Act 13 Geo. ///, 
c. 13 An Act to enable certain persons. to continue to work 
a*Pestle Mill,..in making Battle Gunpowder, at Old Forge 
Farm, in the parish of Tonbridge. 1777 //ore Subsecive 323 
(E. D, D.) A * “pestle pye *, a Jarge standing pye, which con- 
tains a whole gamnion, and sometimes a neat’s tongue also, 
together with a couple of fowls, and if a turkey not the 
worse. A noted dish at country fairs and wakes, and some- 
mes 3 Xtmas treat. 

Pestle, v. [a. OF. festeler to bray, pound, f. 
pestel: see prec.] 

1. ¢rvans. To beat, pound, or triturate, with or as 
with a pestle. Also fig. 

1413 Pilgr, Sowle (Caxton 1483) 111, it. 51 So were they.. 
cast in to the fire. where they were with grete cheynes 
pesteled and beten. 1659 Howeree Lexicon, fr. Prom 25 A 
morter, wherein Garlicke hath been pestelled in, cannot be 
so washed, but that it will still retain some smell thereof. 
1855 ‘Tennyson J/aud 1.1. xi, To pestle a poison’d poison. 
1884 Sata Journ. due South t. xiv. (1887) 186 The black- 
eyebrowed assistant..[was] pestling something in a huge 
mortar, 1891 Chamb. Jrul. 20 June 385/2 She has been 
put into a mortar and is being pestled into shape. 

. intr, To use or work with a pestle. 

1866 Howe tts Venue. Life 336 His apprentice pestles away 
Attheir prescriptions, 1871 — Wedd. Journ. 62 The apothe- 
cary. .gaily pestled away at a prescription. 

Hence Perstling f//. a. 

1609 B. Jonson Sel. Vor. utili, It will be such a pest'ling 
deuice,..1t will pound all your enemies practises to poulder. 

Pe:stoid, a. rare. [f. 1. pest-es plague + -o1p.] 
Resemblinug the pest or plague. 

1890 Cent. Dict., Pestoid fever. 

Pesture, obs. f. Prsrent. Pesyble, obs. f. 
PEACEABLE. Pesyn, obs. f. peasen, pl. of PEASE. 

Pet (pet), 54.1 Also 6 pette, 8 pett. [Origin- 
ally Sc. and north. ing. ; of unknown origin. Ir, 
peat and Gael. peata are from Sc. 

From the history, app. not related in origin to Prat s4.2, 
though the words may at times have been confused.] 

1. Any animal that is domesticated or tamed and 
kept as a favourite, or treated with indulgence and 
foudness; esp. applied to ‘a lamb’ (or kid) ‘ taken 
into the house, and bronght up by hand, a cade 
lamb’ (Johnson). (The latter is the ordinary 
literal sense in Sc. and north. Eng.) 

1§39 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. in Pitcairn Crint. Triats 
I. °299 /tent, to Thomas Melvillis Wiffe, in Falkland, at be 
Kingis command, for keping of certane Pettis, and nurising 
of pe samyn. [xofe. These ets consisted of Parroquets, 
monkeys, peacocks. swans, &c , &c.] 1674-9r Ray WV. C. 
Words, Pet, and Pet-laib, a cade lamb. 1710 STEELE 
Latler No. 266 p 2 The other has transferred the amorous 
Passions of her first Years to the Love of Cronies, Petts and 
Favourites {a dog, monkey, squirrel, parrot). 1808 Jamieson 
s.v. Pet vb., Pet ..denotes. .more generally, any creature that 
is fondled and much indulged 1825 Brockett N.C. Gloss., 
Pet, a domesticated lamb. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Pet, 
a cade or house lamb. (So 1869 Lonsdale Gloss.| 1830 [see 
Cape s6,? 2}. 1837 M. Doxovan Dom, Econ. 11 119 The 
animal is cleanly in its habits, and is reared in the houses 
sather as a pet. 

b. Applied to a plant artificially reared. 

1842 in J. Aiton Domest. Econ. (1857) 154 Vhe pet having 

been brought 1o this its first slate of existence, must be put 
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in the window. At first it will be a stout thread, whitish, 
and covered with tiny scales; then the scales will expand a 
little, and the end will become greener, 


2. a. An indulged (and, usually, spoiled) child. 

1508 Dunaar Flyting w. Keunedie 257 Herretyk, lunatyk, 
purspyk, carlingis pet. 17 . Scotch Prow., He has fault of 
a wife who marries mam’s pet. 1788 \W. Marsuace Vorésh, 
Gloss., Pet, a child spoilt by improper indulgence. 1824 
Macraccarr Gallovid, Encycl. 380 A pet is always a 
dangerous creature; thus,a child feted by its parenls, plays 
the devil some day in the world; a sheep fetéed is apt to 
turna duncher [= butter, one which butts} 

b. Any person who is indulged, fondled, or 
treated with special kindness or favour ; a darling, 
favourite. Also ¢vansf. of a thing. 

[1755 Jounson, Peat, a little fondling; a darling; a dear 
play-thing. It isnow commonly called fet.] 1825 Brockett 
wV.C. Gloss., Pet,..a fond designation fora female favourite. 
1826 Disratii Viv Grey w i, Patronise him! he is my 
political pet! 1833 T Creevey in C. #afpers, etc. (1904) 11. 
260 He made himself areal pet of mine. 1872 Brack Adm. 
Phacton xxx, No place was so much the pet of fortune as 
the Blue Bell Inn. 188r Besant & Rice Chal. of Flect 
1.x, 1 was once the pet and plaything of ladies, a sort of 
lapdog. 1902 R. Hichens Londoners 11 You are the pet 
of society. 

ec. = /et-day, ‘a day too fine to last’: see 3d. 

1825 JAMIESON s.v, It is commonly said ‘I fear this day 
will be a pet ', Renfrew, 

3. atirib. and Comb. a, altrib. orasadj, Of an 
animal: Kept as a pet or favourite: orig. applied 
toalamb brought up by hand, a Cape-/amé, 

1584 Hills & Juz. WV. C. (Surtees) 1. gg One pette sheipe 
4s. 1674-91 /’et-/amb [see 1] 1800 Wornsw. (title of poem) 
The Pet Lamb. 1851 D. Jerrotp $¢. Giles xi. 105 [He] may 
keep his pet-lamb safe from London wolves. 1863 Dates 
Nat. Amazon 1, 82 A favorite pet-bird of the Brazilians. 
1 D. G. Mitcurin Lands, Lett. & Kings iii. 124 
[Herrick] kept a pet goose at the vicarage, also a pet pig. 
1897 fester. Gaz. 30 July 1/2 Threatening, abusive, and 
coaxing letters from pet-dog owners. 

b. Ot a person, or more usually fransf. of a 
thing (material or immaterial): Specially cherished ; 
for which one has a particular londness or weak- 
ness; favourite. Also (jocularly or ironically) fet 
aversion, that which one specially dislikes. 

1832 Manninc Le? in Purcell £72 (1895) I. 97 My pet iron 
bed. .I shall want at Merton. 1845 Matt in Noncon/, V. 25 
The success of his pet financial scheme. 1846 Hi. Rocrrs 
Ess, (1860) 1. 192 Philosophers are apt to be blindly fond of 
their pet theories. 1870 Dickexs £. Droed iii, The pet 
pupil of the Nuns’ House is Miss Rosa Bud. 1877 Mrs. 
Forrester J/iguon 1. 242 This pet weakness of her sex is 
not to be scored against Olga. 1890 Sims 14 Jan. 12/2 
Prince Metternich was her pet aversion. 1898 G. B. Suaw 
lays 11. Caudida 117 My own particular pet scrubbing 
brush has been nsed for blackleading. 

ce. Expressing fondness, endearing: chielly in 
pet name (often hyphened), a name expressing 
fondness or familiarity, as the various abbreviated 
and altered forms, diminutives, etc., of Christian 
names; a hypocoristic name. 

1829 Lytron Devereux ut. v, Call me only by those pretty 
pet words by which I know you will never call any one else. 
184. Miks. Brownisc Sonn. fr. Portuguese xxxiu, Yes, call 
me by my pet-name! Ict me hear ‘The name { used to run 
at, when a child, From tnnocent play. 1875 Jowrtr /’/ato 
(ed. 2) III. 359 A lover who uses these pet names. 1892 
Spectator 5 Mar. 331/2 Vhey invent pet-names [for their 
parents] usually tinged with a comic irreverence. 

d. Comt,: pet-day: see quots.; petland, the 
realm of pets; pet-lover, a lover of domestic pets. 

1823 Gart Githaice 111. viii. 63 The lown of that time was 
asa "pet day in winter. 1882 W. Marniotr in Standard 
26 Dec. 7/4 They are generally accompanied by weather 
‘too fine to last‘, or what in Scotland is known as a ‘ pet- 
day’. 1884 Woop (¢i¢/e) *Petland Revisited. 1904 Contemp. 
Rev. Aug. 230 Pet lions were only one example of the aber- 
rations of *pet-lovers in ancient Rome. 

Pet (pet), 56.2. Also 7-8 pett. [In use since 
end of 16th c., first app. in the phrase ‘to take the 
pet’; origin obscure. 

it has naturally been associated with Per s2.', as being a 
characteristic habit of a’ pet’ or indulged and spoiled child; 
but the connexion of sense is not very clear or simple, esp. 
in the early phrase ‘to take the pet. {It is also to he noted 
that tn the 16th, 17th, and early r8th c., Pet sé. was still 
an exclusively northern word, while Per sé? has been app. 
Southern English also from the first.] 

Offence at being (or feeling) slighted or not made 
enough of; a fit of ill humour or peevisliness 
front this cause: now usually implying one of a 
slight or childish kind. 7o ¢ake (the) pet, to take 
offence and become ill-humoured or sulky. 

ts90 Lopce Enphues Gold. Leg. Wks, (Grosart) 1V. co 
Some while they thought he had taken some word vnkindly, 
and had taken the pet. 1606 Cuarman ons. D'Olive . i, 
Fled backe as it came and went away in Pett. 1611 Cotcr., 
Se mescontenter ce,to take the pet, or pepper in the nose, 
at. 1621 Laup Serm. on Ps. xxi. 6 When they may haue 
a blessing and will not, it is a sullen pet. 1625 MaAsstncer 
New Way 1. ii, But what's this to your pet against my 
lady? 1640 S\norrson Seri. on Ps. cxix. 75 §10 Jonas 
ia pet at the withering of the gourd. 1647 Let. of /utel- 
ligence 16 Aug. (Clarendon MSS. 2576), ‘he Lords..in a 
pel did adjourn their House. 1660 Perys Diary 6 Dec., 
Which did vex me. .and so I took occasion lo go up and to 
bedina pet. 1707 Reflex. upon Ridienle 199 Who takes 
Pett at things that are lightly said. 1725 Ramsay Gentle 
Sheph. 1. it. song iii, The dawted bairn thus takes the pel, 
Nor eats tho' hunger crave. 1830 Scorr Jrn/, 23 May, 
About a year ago I took Ihepet at my Diary, chiefly because 
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I thought it made me abominably selfish: ¢1850 Arad, Ves. 
(Rtldg.) 11 She went back to the house ina pet, shut herself 
up, and cried the whole night. 1894-R. H. Etriot Gold, 
etc. Jlysorc 102 They [tigers] lake the pet in a case of 
failure and go off in disgust. 

+ Pet, 56.3 Ods. rare, (a. F. fet (13the. in Littré) 
= It. petlo:—L. pedit-us, in med.L. pettus.] A 
breaking wind; = Farr sé, 

tsts Barctay Egloges iv. (1570) Cvj, Though all their 
cunning scantly be worth a pet. : 

Pet (pet), vt [f. Per sé.1; in early use Sc.] 
trans. To make a pet of, treat as a pet; to 
indulge ; to fordle. 

1629 Z. Boro Last Battell 324 Grosse euill thoghts fedde 
and petted with yeelding and consent. 1788 W. MarsHatt 
Yorksh. Gloss., /’et, to indulge; to spoil by over-indulgence. 
1818 Toop, Pet, to treat as a pet; to fondle; lo indulge, 
1824 [see Per sé.) 2a]. 1846 D Jerrorp 3/75, Candle xxxvi, 
Get another wife to study you and pet you upas I've done. 
1847 Hecps Friends én C. (1861) 1. 127 The truth is,..we 
cannot pet anything much without doing it mischief. 

Hence Petting v4/. sd., indulgence, fondling, 

3873 Back Pr. Thule iii, The young man escaped a great 
deal of the ordinary consequences of this petting. 1883 

3p. THorotp Voke of Christ(1884) 37 A little tender petting 
does her a great deal of good. 1 Athenzum 27 Apt. 
§34/1 His fatherly affection for his children..lakes the form 
of unreasonable petting. ; , 

Pet (pet), v.2 [f. Per sb.2] zxutr. To be in 
a pet; to take offence at one’s treatment; to sulk. 

1629 Gaute Holy Madu, 239 Jonas pets for his Gourd. 
166% Fectuam Resolves us, ii, He sure is queasie stomack t, 
that must pet and puke at such a trivial circumstance. 
¢1685 Sir P, Hume Narr. Occurr, (1809) 40 The Erle petting 
at it, forbare and stayed there. 1837 Cariyre Fr. Rev. 
{1. v. i, The loyal Right Side sal..as i! were pouting and 
petting. : 

b. ¢razs. To cause to take offence. dial. 

1814 W. NicHotson Peacock wv. Poets 104 Shou'd some 
Pyeace pet or pout them, They ken best if the bonnet suit 
them. 

Pet, Petach, obs. forms of PEAT, Pit, PATACHE. 

Petal (petal). [= F. pevale, Sp., It. felalo, 
ad. mod.L. fefal-m, in Fabio Colonna 1649 
(Hatz.-Darm.); in ancient L. in sense ‘ metal 
plate’, a. Gr. mévador thin plate, lamina, leaf, neuter 
of mérados adj. ottspread, f. root mer- to spread. ]} 

1. Bot. Each of the divisions (modified leaves) 
of the corolla of a flower (see CoRoLLA 2), esp. 
when separate. (Strictly, distinguished from the 
sepals or leaves of the calyx, but often including 
these when coloured or petaloid.) At first uscd in 


mod.L. form fefa/ium, pl. -a. 

1704 J. Harrts Lex. Techn, 1, Pelala, is a Term in Botany, 
signifying those fine coloured Leaves that compose the 
Flowers of all Planis. 1726 Flower Gard. Disfpl. (ed. 2) 
Introd., Petals, eaves of a Flower; so called lo distinguish 
them from the Green Leaves of the Plant. 1776 Witier- 
woe British Plants (1796) 1. 18 [It] contains Blossoins 
of one Petal; and this Petal is fixed beneath the Germen, 
1793 Coteripce Jose i, Within the petals of a rose A 
sleeping Love I spied. 1857 Henrrey “lem, Bot. §177 The 
petals are either distinct, and then the corolla is called 
polypetalous, ot they are coherent more or less, and the 
corolla is soncpetalous [or eamopetalons|, 1866 Gro, Etior 
fF. Holt i, Petals fell in a silent shower. 1883 G. ALLEN 
in Auowledye g Mar. 143 The spring snowflake..has three 
sepals or calyx-pieces, and three petals or corolla-pieces; 
only. .these two whorls exactly resemble one another. 

fig. 1837 Lytton £. Maltraz. \. vii, Love opens all the 
petals of the soul. a 1887 Uae) Field & Hedgerow 
(1889) 6 From the sweet delicious violets think out fresh 
petals of thought and colours, as it were, of soul. 

Zool. Yn Echinoids: A petaloid ambulacrum, 
or the <lilated end of one. (Oftener in L. form.) 

1888 Roitteston & Jackson Anim. Life 557 In the Cassi. 
dulidz the peristomial ends of the ambulacra dilate into 
petala or phyllodes, forming a figure known as /loscella. 

3. Comb., as petal-lke adj., petal-wise adv. 

1828-32 Wesster, /'etal-shafed, having the shape of a 
petal. 1830 Lino.ey Wat, Syst. Bot. 145 The two coloured 
lateral petal-like bodies. 1862 AxsteD Chanucel /s/. wu. ix. 
(ed. 2) 238 Petal-like tentacles... furnished with cupping 
glasses. 1889 W. Watson /’rince's Quest, etc. (1892) 62 
Doubtful as a dream that lies Folded within another, petal- 
wise, 1882G. AttENin Nature 17 Aug. 374/1 The mere fact 
that the stamens are opposite to the lobes of the calyx,..in 
itself shows thal a petal-whorl has been suppressed. 

Petaled : see PETALLED. 

[f mod.L. 


Petaliferous (petili:féras), a. 
type *pelalifer, f. petal-um PETAL + -fer-us bearing: 
see -FEROUS.] [Dearing petals. 

1864 in Weaster. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 79 Tetra- 
morphic flowers occur; petaliferous large. 1882 G, ALLEN 
in Naturer7 Aug. 374/1 Scleranthus or Mercurialis, known 
descendants of petiliferous forms. 

Petaliform (petalifgim), 2. rave. ?0bs. (ad. 
mod.L. petaliform-is, 1. pelal-unt PETAL: see 
-FORM.] Having the form of a petal; petaloid. 

1806 Gatrine Brit. Bot. 3° Iris. .alternate petals reflexed. 
Stig. petaliform, 1858 in Mayne £.rfos. Ler. 

Petaline (pe'talain, -lin),a. (ad. mod.L, peta- 
lin-us, {. L. petal-umt PETAL: see -1NE}, *.J | Per- 
taining to a petal; situated on a petal; consisting 
of petals; resembling a petal, petaloid. 

1793 Martyn Lang. Bot., Petalinum nectarium, a pela- 
line nectary. 1858 Mayne Evrfos. Lex, Petalinus, Bot. 
that which relates to a petal.. petaline. 1879 G. ALLEN 
Col.-Sense iv. 65 The corolla, or petaline wherl, forms in 
most flowers the main attractive organ. 


PETALISM. 


Petalism (pe'talizm). Azc. Hist. [ad. Gr. 
netaktopos, f. méradoy leaf: see PETAL and -IsM. 
In mod.F. Adétalisme (Littré).] A method of 
temporary banishment (for five years) practised in 
ancient Syracuse, in imitation of the OstRAcism of 
Athens, but effected by writing the name of the 
person on an olive-leaf, 

1612 North's Plutarch, Dionysius 1141 The other Lords 
made « law called Petalisme, to meete with this practise. 
Jbid., Py meanes of this Petalisme, the Lords hanished one 
another, so that in the end, the people hecame Lord. 1768 
Hume Ess., Balance of Power xxix. 199 The Ostracism of 
Athens and Petalism of Syracuse. 1g00 F. M. Crawroro 
Rulers of South 1. 99 For their own safety the Syracusans 
introduced the law of petalism corresponding almost exactly 
to the ostracism of the Athenians. 


Petalite (pe'taloit), AZ. [mod. (d’Andrada, 
1800) f. Gr. méradov leaf + -ITE.] A silicate 
of aluminium and lithium, occurring in whitish or 
greyish masses having leaf-like cleavage. 

1808 T. Attan Wasmes of Min. 51 Petalite .,a Swedish 
mineral named hy Dandrada. 1818 W. Puittirs Oxtd. 
Min, & Geol. (ed. 3) Advt., Petalite .composed, in round 
numhers, of 80 parts of silex, 17 of alumine and 3 of lithion. 
1850 Dauseny A tom, The. xii. (ed. 2) 408 Minerals which 
are destitute of water.. Petalite, 

Petalled, petaled (petald), 2. [f Prrat 
+ -ED2.] Furnished or adorned with or as with 
petals ; having petals. 

1793 Martyn Lang. Bot., Petalodes flos,a petalled flower. 
1823 Beoooes Romance of Lily Poems 145 The other curls, 
and hends its bell Petalled inwards as it fell. 1845 T. 
Coorer Purgatory of Suicides (1877) 109 The purple eye 
petalled with snow. 1888 Swinsurne in 19th Cent. XXIII. 
318 Fledged not as hirds are, hut petalled as flowers. 

. In parasynthetic compounds, as crzmson- 
pelalled, large-petalled, six-petalled, etc. 
+1776 WitHerinG Brit, Plants (1796) I. 160 Bloss. 2-petaled. 
1868 Geo. Etiot SP. Gipsy 1. 51 The ripe-cheeked fruits, the 
crimson-petalled flowers. 1870 Hooker Sixd. Flora 44 
Viola... Flowers often dimorphic, the large-petalled flowering 
early... 3 the small-petalled or apetalous flower late. 

Petalless (pe'tal,lés), a. [f. PETAL + -LEss.] 
Destitute of petals ; apetalous. 

1825 Greenhouse Comp. Il. 83 Petalless Pomaderris, a 
shruh from New Holland, 1882 G. Attrnin Nature XXVI. 
373 It has tiny green petalless axillary flowers. 

Petally (pe'tali), a. sonce-wd. [f. as prec. + 
-y.] Having or resembling petals. 

1888 Fenn Alan w. Shadow IT. iii. 30 It darted from her 
petally lips to the poisonous gum. 

Petalocerous (petalgséras), a. Entom. ff. 
mod.L. Le/a/ocera, neut. pl. of petalogerus (f. Gr. 
méradoy leaf, plate + -xepos, -ws horned, f. xépas 
horn) +-ous. In F. pétalocéve.] Having laminated 
antennz, as the beetles of the division Pefa/ocera 
or Lamellicornes , lamellicorn. 

1826 Kirsy & Spe. Extonzol. 1. xxxv. 568 Its svesosternunt 
in its direction and appearance resembles that of many 
Petalocerous heetles /d/d. IV. xlvii. 398 [He] discovered 
that the thalerophagous and saprophagus Petalocerous 
heetles resolved tbemselves..into a circle. 


Petalodont (pe'talodgnt), a. and sd. Palzont. 
[f. mod. L, Peta/odis (-odont-), name of the typical 
genus, f, Gr. méradov leaf + d60us, d50v7- tooth.] 
a. adj. Belonging to the extinct family /e¢a/o- 
dontidz of sharks, having compressed teeth forming 
a pavement. b, sd. A shark of this family. So 
Petalodo ntid; Petalodo'ntoid a. and sd, 

_ 1889 Nicuorson Palgout. II. un. xlvii. 929 Family Peta- 


todontidz.—The Petalodonts form a family exclusively 
Carhoniferous. 


Petalody (pe'talovdi). Bot. [f. Gr. type *zera- 
Awdea, f, weradwons leaf-like, f. méradov leaf: see 
-ODE.] The condition of having other organs or 
parts of the flower modified into the form of 
petals; e.g. the stamens in most ‘double’ flowers, 
or the calyx-lobes in some species of /rizzztla, 
Campanula, etc. 


1882 Masters in Frxd. Bot. X1. 40 This specimen affords 
an instance of true douhling or petalody of the stamens. 

Petaloid (petaloid), a. [ad. mod.L. petaloi- 
deus, f. Gr. néradoy, L. petal-um PETAL: see -O1D: 
in mod.F. pctaloide.] 

1. Bot. Of the form of, or resembling, a petal : 
applied to parts or appendages of the flower when 
‘coloured’ (i.e. not green) and of thin expanded 
form and delicate texture, like an ordinary petal. 

1730 Stack in PRil. Trans. XXXVI. 463 Where the Tube 
expanded itself, it divided into more than forty petaloid 
Segments. 1845 Lixovey Sch. Bot, iv. (1858) 25 Flowers 
unsymmetrical, with 2 petaloid and 3 herbaceous sepals. 
1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot. 470 The contrast of 
structure referred to is frequently wanting, both whorls 
being either sepaloid, as in Juncacez, or both petaloid, as 
in Lilium; in Hellehorus, Aconitum, and some other species, 
the outer whorl or calyx alone is petaloid, the inner whorl 
or corolla being transformed into nectaries, 1882 G. ALLEN 
in Nature 27 July 300/2 All stamens show a great tendency 
easily to become petaloid. / meee 

b. Belonging to the Pctaloidew, a division of 
Monocotyledons having normally flowers with 
ordinary coloured petals or petaloid parts, as lilies, 
orchids, ctc, (not spadiceous, as arums, nor gluma- 
ceous, as grasses and sedges’. 
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1836 Penny Cyct. V. 248 Under the name of Asphodels he 
{Lobel] grouped the principal part of modern petaloid 
monocotyledons. 1872 Otiver lem. Bot. 1. v. 58 Monoco- 
tyledons .. witb a periantb of petal-like leaves, hence called 
-- Petaloid (Pe/alordez). 

Zool. Applied to the ambulacra of certain 
Echinoids, which have a dilated portion and a 
tapering extremity, suggesting petals of a flower. 

1862 Dana £len, Geol. 160 As this portion has..soine 
resemblance to the petals of a flower, the amhulacra are 
then said to be Jefaloid. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anini. 
Life 558 Fascioles surrounding the petaloid amhulacra. 

So Petaloi‘dal a. (in quot. = sense 2); Peta- 
loi‘deous a, = sense 1b. 

1872 Nicuotson Palxont. 109 Ambulacra composed of 
simple pores, not petaloidal. 

{| Petalon (pe'talgn). [a. Gr. wéradov leaf of 
inetal, ctc.} The plate of pure gold worn on the 
linen mitre of the-Jewish high priest. Also in L. 
form petalum. 

1678 Pritutrs (ed. 4), Petaldumz, a certain kind of ornament 
which Priests formerly used to wear on their heads. 1874 
Supernat. Relig. IV. m. ii. 406 The Apostle John wore the 
mitre and petalon of the High Priest. 1882 Farrar Lardy 
Chr. I. xviii. 363 The High Priest .. wearing the name 
Jehovah on the golden Zeta/on upon his forehead. 

Petalostichous (pet&lp'stikas), a. Zoo/. [f. 
mod.L. elalosticha, neut. pl. of petalostichis (f. 
Gr, mérad-oy leaf + orixos row) + -ous.J] Having 
petaloid ambulacra; belonging to the division 
Petalosticha of Echinoids. 

Petalous (pe'talas), 2. vare—% [f. L. petal- 
2m PETAL + -oUS.] Having petals: the opposite 
of apetalous. Cf. monopetalous, polypetalous, etc. 

1730-6 Baitey (folio), Peta lous, having flower leaves. 1755 
in JoHNson, 1858 Mayne Z.xfos. Lex., Petatodcs, having, 
or full of leaves or petals ;..petalous. 

Petamar(e, variants of PATTAMAR. 

Petance, obs. form of PITTANcE. 

| Petara'de. Ods. [Fr., ad. Pr. fetarrada, f. 
petarva, {, petar, F. péler, {. pet PET 56.3] 

{1611 Cotcr., Petarvrade, gunshot of farting.] 1658 PHiLvirs, 
Petarrade, ..a yerking out of a horse behind, commonly 
accompanied with farting. a 1693 Urgxhart's Rabetais iu. 
vy. 54 In discharging of their Postern Petarades, 

Petard (pitaid, p7ta-1), s6. Also 7 petar, 
-arr(e, -arh, -arde, -arra, patar, pettar, pittar, 
-ard. [a. F. pétard, + -art, pl. -ars (1580 in Littré) 
(= It. Zetardo (Florio 1598); obs. Sp. fetar ‘a 
kinde of Artillery to batter, lately invented’ (Min- 
sheu 1599), mod.Sp. fetardo), f. péter to break 
wind, f. fet: see PET 56.3 and -arD.] 

1. A small engine of war used to blow in a door 
or gate, or to make a breach in a2 wall, etc.; 
originally of metal and bell-shaped, later a cubical 
wooden box, charged with powder, and fired by 
a fuse. (Now nearly or quite out of use.) 

1598 FLorio, Petardo, a squih or petard of gun powder 
vsed to hurst vp gates or doores with. 1604 SHaks. //amv. 
ll. iv. 207 (2nd Quarto) For tis the sport to haue the enginer 
Hoist with his owne petar. 1609 B. Jonson Sil. Wor, wW. 
v, He has made a petarde of an old hrasse pot, to force 
your dore. 1611 Cotcr., Petart, a Petard, or Petarre ; an 
Engine (made like a Bell, or Morter) wherewith strong gates 
are hurst open. 1614 Campen Wem. (ed. 2) 241 Petronils, 
Pistoll, Dagge, &c. and Petarras of the same brood lately 
inuented. 1627 Drayton Agincourt xxxviii, The Engineer 
providing tbe Petar [vzses are, far] To hreake the strong 
Percullice. 1637-530 Row Hist. Airk (Wodrow Soc.) 511 
The noblemen, with a pittard hrake up the utter gate of 
the Castle of Edinhurgh. 1670 Corton £sfernou Table, 
Montereau Faut-Vonne taken by Petarr. 1721 De For 
Mem. Cavatier (1840) 113 By the help of a petard, we hroke 
open the gate. 1849 Macautay Hist, Eng. iii. I. 322 A 
third had defended his old house till Fairfax had blown in 
the door with a petard. 

b. jig. (See also Hotse v. 2 b.) 

1639 Massincer Unnat. Combat. i, Give but fire To this 
petard, it shall hlow open, madam, The iron doors of a 
judge. 1642 Futter Holy & Prof. St. v. ii. 364 His very 
name being a Petzard to make all the city-gates fly open. 
1678 Burcer Hud. ut. i. 745 Eternal Noise and Scolding. 
The Conjugal Petard, that tears Down all Portcullices of 
Ears. 1878 Stevenson /nland Voy. 133, 1 never saw such 
cgay of a man. . 

. A kind of firework that explodes with a loud 
report; a cracker. 

{16xr Corcr., Petard, as Petart; also, a Squih.] 1668 
J. Ware Rich Cab. (ed. 4) 111 Standing launces are 
commonly made with hollow wood, to contain sundry 
petards or rockets. 1884 St. James’ Gaz. 25 July 4/2 Fusees, 
petards, and crackers, fired off unintermittingly .. form an 
indispensable accompaniment of a festive occasion in China. 

an 3. ?Some kind of cheating at dice. Ods. 

1662 J. Witson Cheads iv. i. (1664) 46 Did not I..teach 
you,..the use of Up-hills, Down-hills, and Petarrs?., And, 
generally, instructed you from Prick-penny, to Long 
Lawrence? 

Petard, v. Also 7 petar, -arre. f[a. F. 
félarder (1603 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. pétard sb. + see 
prec. ] 

1. trans. To blow open, or make a breach in, 
with a petard. Ods. 

1603 Fiorio Montaigne 1. lvi. (1632) 176 To scale a 
Castle, .. to pettard a gate. 1603 Knottes /fist. Turks 
(1621) 1307 They resolved to petarde the Castle. 1670 Corton 
Espernon u, Vv. 201 To Petatre one of the Gates of the City. 


tb. transf. Obs. 


PETECHIAL. 


1654 Z. Coxe Logick Pref., The prayers of the Saints 
ascending with you, will Petarr your entrances through 
heavens Portcullis. 

2. intr. To fire off pctards (scnse 2). rare. 

1837 CartyLe Fr. Rev, I. mi. ix, A ‘wicker Figure’,.is 
promenaded .. then solemnly consu:ned by fire .. with such 
petarding and huzzaing. 1 

Petardeer, -ier (petaidie1). [a. F. pétardier, 
f. pélard: see -EER, -IER.] A soldier who manages 
and fires a petard. 

1632 SHEeRWwooo, A Petardier, Jefardicr, 1706 PHILLIPS, 
Petardeer, he that manages or applies a Petard. 1707 J. 
CHAMBERLAYNE Si. Eng. ni. 656 Ordnance .. Mates to the 
Master-Gunner..Chief Petardier. 1715 rus. [/0. Comun. 
41 Wages to the., Fire-masters, Fire-workers, Petardiers, 
Bomhardiers, &c. daily attendant and employed in the 
Office at the Tower [etc.]. 

+ Petarder. O/s. = prec. 

1611 Cotcr., Petardier, a Petarder; one that vses, or 
shoots off, a Petard. 


Petarrero, obs. var. PEDRERO, a small gun. 

Petary, variant of PeaTEry, peat-bog. 

+ Petasite. //erb. Obs. [ad. Bot.L. Petasités, 
Gr. meraairns, f. méracos Petasus.] The Butter- 
bur or Pestilence-wort, Petaszles vulgaris. 

1771 Gentl. Mag. XLI. 521/1 The autumnal fevers... have 
gone off very easy this season, hy the use of Petasite root. 

|| Petasus (petasds). [L., a. Gr. téragos, f. root 
net- spread out: cf. Actal.| A low-crowned broad- 
brimmed hat worn by the ancient Greeks, and 
frequently represented as worn by the god Hermes 
or Mercury; hence, also, the winged hat which 
Hermes is represented as wearing in later art. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev, v. iii, A Petasus or Mer- 
curiall hat. 1601 = Forest x, Though he would steal his 
sisters’ Pegasus, And rifle him; or pawn his petasus. 1842 
J. Yatesin Proc. Philol, Soc. (1854) 1. 9 The dress..consists 
of boots,..a scarf.., and a petasus tied under the chin. 
1873 Symonps Gr&. Poets xi. 350 A boy emerging into man- 
hood leaves his petasos and strigil and chlamys to Hermes, 
the god of games. 

Petaunce, etc., obs. forms of PITTANceE, etc. 

Petaurine (pitO'19in), 2. and sé. Zool. [ad. 
mod.L. fetauringw fem. pl., f. Petaurus: see 
next, 2.) a. adj. Belonging to or having the 
characters of the Petauvine: see next, 2. b. sd. 
One of the /etaurine ; a petaurist. 

Petaurist (pito-rist), [ad. Gr. meravpearys 
a performer on the mézavpoy or spring-board. ] 

+1. An acrobat, tumbler, rope-dancer. zare—°. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Petaxrist, a Dancer on the Ropes, 
a Tumbler, a runner upon Lines. 1658in Pxictirs. 

2. Zool. Any marsupial of the genus Pefaurista 
or subfamily Petaurine (= the old genus efau- 
vus), most of which have a patagium or parachute 
by which they are enabled to take flying leaps; 
a flying phalanger, Australian flying-squirrel, 
flying-opossuin, or Opossum-motse. 

1835 Kirsy /fad. & fust, Anini.11.xvii. 159 The petaurists, 
or flying squirrels. 1839-47 Toov Cycl. Anat, III. 262/2. 
1868 Owen Anat. Vertebr. IIT. 416 In the Koala, whicb is, 
perhaps, a more strictly vegetable feeder than the Petaurists 
or Phalangers, the cacum.-.is more than three times the 
length of the animal. 

Hence Petauri'stic z.: see quot; Petauri’stine 
a. and sb. = PETAURINE; so also Petau'rite a, 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Petauvistick, tumbling, vaulting, 
running upon ropes. 1890 Cent. Dict., Petauristine, Pe- 
taurite. ; £ 

Petchary (pe‘tfari). [Onomatopeeic, from the 
bird’s cry.]_ The grey king-bird or chicheree of the 
West Indies (7yrannus dominicensés or griseus). 

1860 Gosse Kom. Nat. Hist. 17 Then the petcbary, from 
the top of a tall cocoa-palm, cackled his three or four rapid 
notes, ‘OP, PP, P,Q’. 

Pet-cock. [app. f. Pet 54.1 or 256.3 + Cock 
sb112.] A small plug-cock fastened in a pipe or 
cylinder, as in a pump or a steam-engine, for 
purposes of draining or testing. 

1864 in WenstTER. 1875 in Knicut Diet. Afech. 1672/2. 
1888 Hastuck Model Engin. Handybk, (1900) 107 The pet- 
cock often fixed to a feed pump barrel is used to test the 
action of the pump (to see whether it is drawing water), and 
to draw off confined steam or air. 

Pete, obs. form of Peat, Pity. ‘ 

|| Petechia (pit7-kia) ; usually in pl. petechia 
(-ki,7). Path. [mod.L., a, It. petecchia ‘a specke, 
or freckle or spot in ones face’, pl. petecchié ‘ the 
meazels or Gods markes’ (Florio 1598); thence 
also F. pétéchie (1741 in Hatz.-Darm.).- Ulterior 
history obscure: conjectures in Diez, Scheler, 
Littré; Hatz.-Darm. say ‘d'origine inconnue’.] 
A small red or purple spot in the skin caused 
by extravasation of blood, occurring in certain 
fevers, etc. 

[rs82 Hester Secy. Phiorav. m1. xvii. 32 This is the true 
and perfect Unction, that helpeth Petecchie, a disease so 
called in the Italian.] 1794-6 E. Darwin Zoon. (1801) I. 434 
Hence the oozing of blood from every part of the hody, and 
the Zefech7z in those fevers which are termed putrid. 1891 
C. Creicuton Hist. Epident. Brit. 588 Vhere were small 
spots or petechiae like those often seen in the plague, 


Petechial (pit7-kial), a. [ad. mod.L. peté- 
chidlis, {. petechia: see prec.] Of the nature of, 
pertaining to, or characterized by petechiz. 


PETECHIATE. 


aj10 T. Futter Pharm. Extcmp.129 In. .petechial Fevers 
eit isaccounted destructive. 1842 ABpy Water Cure (1843) 
16 Attacked by spotted or petecbial fever with violent epis- 
taxis. 1866 A. Fiint Princ. Med. (1880) 1124 True petechiae 
are to be distinguished from the characteristic eruption of 
typhus fever, which is often called petechial 

Petechiate (pit7kict), a. [f. mod.L. petéechia 
+ -aTE1,] Marked or affected with petechiz. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. : 

Pete-chio-, combintng form of PETECHIA, as in 
petechio-erythematous adj. (See quot.) 

1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. Il. 192 Petechto-erythematons 
Rashes.—These are formed as the name implies hy a com- 
bination of petechial and erythematous eruptions. 

+Petecu-re, -currie. Os. [AF. for OF. 
petite Reuerie (see Cury); cf. Petty Cury, name 
of a street in Cambridge.] ‘Small cookery’, 
cookery on a small or simple scale. 

¢ 1420 Lider Cocoruii (1862) 42 Of petecure I wyfle preche; 
What falles per to gow wylle I teche. 

Peteekot, Peteet, obs. ff. Petticoat, PrTiT. 

Petefull, obs. f. Pitirut. Petegre, -greu, 
etc.,obs. ff. Pepicrer, Petelade: see PASTELADE. 

+ Pe‘tenlai:r. Ods. [a. F. pet-eu-lair (petan- 
le*r), f. Jef PET 56.3, ex Fazr in the air.] A jacket 
reaching down to the waist. 

1758 A. Mureuy Gray's {un Frut. No. 24 Two very ugly 
Monkeys, dressed out..witb Paris Caps, and well chosen 
Petonlair and Petticoat. 1754 Conuoissenr No. 25 (1774) I. 
195 Hence it is, that sacks and petenlairs may be seen at 
Moorfields and White-chapel. 1761 Footein Brit. Mag. 
11. 3:5 English cloths, Irish linens, and French peténiairs. 

Peteous, obs. form of Pirrovs. 

Peter (pita), 55. Forms: 1-2 Petrus, 2- 
Peter; also 3-5 Petir, 4-5 Petre; 7— peeter 
(in senses 4-6). [In 12the. Peter, ad. L. Petrus, 
a, Gr. Meézpos, lit. ‘Stone’, translating Syriac 
Joke 22/2 (Cephas) ‘stone’, the surmame conferred 
by Christ upon one of his disciples, Simon Peter, 
historically known as St. Peter, in honour of 
whom it subsequently became a noted Christian 
name, in many local forms, e.g. It. Prefro, Pedro, Sp. 
Pg. Pedro, Vr. Peire, OF. Pierres, in regimen 
Pierre, ¥. Pierre, A¥. Piers, Pers, Pierce; OE. 
Petrus, gen. Pet(e)res, dat. Pet(e)re, acc. Petrus, 
-um;in Hatt. Gosp. nom. /’efrus, Peter, dat. acc. 
etre, ME. 3-5 Petir, 4-5 Wyclif Petre.] 

A male Christian name; hence in many trans- 
ferred uses, mostly referring directly or indirectly 
to St. Peter. 

+1. As an cxclamation or quasi-oath. Ods. (Cf. 
Mary! Marry! etc.) 

61350 Will. Palerne 68: He wende ful witerly sche were 
in is armes: Ac peter ! it nas hut is puluere. 1362 Lancu. 
P. Pl. A. vi, 28 ‘Knowest pou ouht A Corseynt Men callep 
Seynt Treube’..* Peter!’ quod a Plou3-Mon..‘I knowe 
him as kuyndeliche, as Clerk dob his hokes ‘, 

2. Used in proverbial phrases in conjunction with 
Paul; esp. in fo rob (t borrow from, + uuclothe) 
Peter to pay (+ clothe) Paul, to take away from 
one person, causc, etc. in order to pay, or confer 
something on, anothcr; to discharge one debt by 
incurring another. 

In quot. ¢ 1400 we might think that there was a mere con- 
junction of two well-known alliterating names (cf. fack and 
Fill); hut something its prob, due to the association of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, as leading apostles and saints, and as 
fellow-martyrs at Rome. The phrase ‘to rob Peter, etc.’ 
may have no more specific origin; at least, the current 
explanation (quoted hy Heylin in 1657-61) is inits details set 
aside by the chronology, as well as by the occurrence of 
the phrase in French also: cf. r6x1 Cotcr. s.v. Pol, Des- 
couvrir S. Pierre pour couvrir S. Pot, vo build, or inrich 
one Church with the ruines, or reuenues of another; also in 
mod.F., décoiffer Saint Pierre pour coifier Saint Paul. 

¢1400 Lan/ranc’s Cirnrg. 331 Sum medicyne is for peter 
pat is not good for poul, for pe diuersite of complexioun. 
rg15 Barcray Zedogcs i, Fewe Princes geue that which to 
thes selfe attayne... They rohbe saint Peter therewith to 
cloth S, Powle. 1562 J. Hevwoop Prov. § Epigr. (1867) 131 
Roh Peter and pay Poule, thou sayst I do: But thou robst 
and poulst Peter and Poule too. 1581 Pettte Guazzo's Civ. 
Conv, m. (1586) 168b, That in my iudgement is a shamefull 
thing..to uncloath Peter to cloath Paule. 1657-6r Hevi.in 
Hist. Ref. (1674) 121 The Lands of Westminster so dilapi- 
dated by Bishop Thirlby..the rest laid out for Reparation 
to the Church of St. Paul; pared almost to the very quick in 
those days of Rapine. From hence first came that significant 
By-word (as is said by some) of Robbing Peter to pay Paul. 
692 R. L’Estrance /ables clxxvi. (1714) 215 Those that 
Rob Peter, as we say, to Pay Paul, and take the Bread out 
of their Masters Mouths to give it to Strangers. « 1693 
Urouhart’s Rabelais iu. iii. 35 You may make a shift by 
borrowing from Peter to pay Paul. 

+3. A name for the cowslip: = Herb Peter (see 
HEns sé. 7b). Obs. 

Pirie Stockh. Med, MIS. 192 Peter or cowsloppe, herba 
elri. 

+4. A kind of wine: ? = PETER-SEE-ME. Ods. 

a16ag FiretcHer Chances v, iii. (Song) By old Claret 1 
enlarge tbee, By Canary thus I charge thee, By Britain, 
Mathewglin, and Peeter, Appear and answer me in meeter. 


+5. ‘Some kind of cosmetic’ (Halltwell). Ods. 


1689 Disc. Van. Modish Women iii. 43 Our fickle Ladies — 
no less blush (I mean if their Peeter would give them leave’. | 


fbid, xi. 175 Then her hoxes of Peeter, and Patches, 
all her Ornamental knacks and dresses. 


and | 
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6. Thieves’ Cant. A portmantean or trunk; a 


bundle or parcel of any kind. 

1668 Heap Eng. Rogue. Canting Vocab., Peter, a Port- 
mantua. a1joo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Flick the Peeter, 
cut off the Cloak-hag or Port-manteau. 1828 P. CunsinGHAaM 
N.S. Wales If. 231 ‘Three peters cracked and frisked’, 
made a frequent opening of the morning's log. 1894 A. 
Morrison Mean Streets, etc. 261 People sat defiantly on 
piles of luggage at the railway stations, and there was never 
a peter to touch for. 

7. Blue Peter: see BLUE a, 13 (also in Whist 
simply /efer). 

1803 Naval Chron, 1X. 417 She has had Blue Peter's flag 
flying at the fore, as a signal..for sailing. 1885 Proctor in 
Longm, Mag. V1. 606 The signal or Peter consists in 
playing an unnecessarily high card to a trick. 

8. Comb. a. + Peter-corn: see quot.; Peter- 
fish = St. Peter's fish (see b); + petergrass 
(-grys), app. a name for wild thyme; Peter 
Gunner, ‘an amateur gun’ (Farmer S/aug; bnt 
cf. pefer=saltpetre) ; + Peterlock(?); Peternet, 
a kind of fishing net; Peter-pastoral adj., deri- 
sive expansion of pastoral, Also in Thieves’ Caut 
in sense 6, as peter-claiming, -cutter, -hunting, -lay 
(see quots.). See also PETER-BOAT, -MAN, -PENNY. 

1894 A. Morrison Afean Streets, etc. 258 From this, he 
ventured on *peterclaiming, laying hands nonchalantly on 
unconsidered parcels and bags at railway stations. 1736 
Drake Eboracum +. vii. 332 One thrave of corn out of 
every carucate of land..in tbe hishopric of York; which to 
this day iscalled *Peter corn. 1862 Mayuew Lond, Labour 
IV. 339 Some cracksmen have what is called a *petter-cutter, 
that is, a cutter for iron safes. a 1682 Sir T. Browne Tracts 
ill. The fish called..by some, a *Peter or Penny-fish .. 
having two remarkable round spots upon either side, these 
are conceived to be the marks of St. Peter's fingers. ¢1425 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 645/2 Hoc sirprllum, *petergrys. 1615 
Cold Yeare 1614, Cij, It was a shame that poore harme- 
lesse Birds could not be suffered in such pittifull cold 
weatber to save them-selues under a Bush..but that euery 
paltrie *Peter-gunner must fart Fire and Brimstone at them. 
1633 Suircey Witty Fair One i. ii, I smell powder, .. this 
peter-gunner should have given fire. 1811 Lexicon Balatr., 
Peter Gunner, who will kill all the birds that died last 
summer. 181ra J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., *Peter-hunting, 
traversing the streets or roads for the purpose of cutting 
away trunks, &c. from travelling carriages. 17425 Wew 
Cant, Dict., *Peter-Lay, Rogues who follow Petty Thefts, 
such as cutting Portmanteaus, &c. from hehind Coaches. 
1397-8 in 36¢h er Dep. Kpr. (1875) App. 11. go [Nine locks 
with nine keys, called] *petrelokes. 1584 in Descr. Thames 
(1758) 63 Treat Nets, °Peter Nets, must be two Inches 
large in the Meish. 1880-4 Dav Fishes Gt. Brit, § [rel. 1. 
p. ci, /eter-nets have floats along the upper rope and 
weights along the foot-line, one end is attached on shore, 
and the other anchored out at sea on a right line with the 
coast. 1821 Blackw. Mag. VIL. 672 Water-gruel sonnets 
on the *peter-pastoral ruralities of the Serpentine. 


b. Combinations with fers: +(St.) Peter’s 
barge, bark, boat, ship, allusive names for the 
Christian or Catholic Church; +St. Peter’s corn, 
the single-graincd wheat, 7rificum monococcum 
(Linn.); + Peter’s cress, a name for Samphire: sec 
quot.; (St.) Peter's fish, a name given to several 
fishes (as the John Dory, the haddock, etc.) having 
a mark on each side near the pectoral fin, affirmed 
in legend to have been made by St. Peter’s thumb 
and finger when he caught tlte fish for the tribute- 


money (Matt. xvii. 27); Peter’s penny: sec 


PETER-PENNY. 

crqgo Carcrave Life St. Kath, wv. 1214 Ye shal leden 
hem on-to “peteres barge. 1597 GERARDE Herbal 1. xlvii. 
§ x. 68 Brtza Monococcos, after L’Obelius;..in English 
*Saint Peters Corne. 1884 Miter Plant-n., St. Peter's Corn, 
Triticum smonococcum. 1866 Treas. Bot. 347 *Cress, Peter's, 
an old name for Crtthimnum miaritimum. Hid. 348 Thus 
a herh properly enough called Rock-cress from its growing 
in the crevices of rocks, came to be known as Peter's 
cress. 1611 Cotcr., Dorée, the Dorce, or *Saint Peters fish. 
1668 Witkins Real Char. 137 Doree, St. Peters fish. 1857 
Waraicnt Dict. 11. 738/1 Peter’s-fish, the haddock. Haddock 
has spots on eitber side, which are said to be marks of St. 
Peter's fingers, when he caught that fish for the tribute. 
1678 Donua Olimpia \88 The only man judged capable of 
governing “St. Peter's Sbip in so boisterous time. 

ec. St. Peter’s wort (also St. Peterwort, 
Peterwort), a name for several plants: (a) thc 
Cowslip, Primula veris (= Herb Peter); (2) 
certain species of /Zyferzcum or St. John’s wort, 
esp. //. qguadraugulum; also of the kindred 
American genus Ascyrume; (¢) Feverfew, Pyre- 
thrum Parthenium, 

21516 Grete Herball cccl. Tv, Primula veris is called pry- 
merolles. Some call it saynt peterworte. 1552 Exyort, 
Ascyrum,..of some is called Peter worte: other wolde 
haue it to be Tutson; some think it tohe a kind of S. lohns 
worte, and that ts most lykely, and may he called square 
S. lohns grasse. 
is called..of some Whitewurte, also S. Peters wurt. did. 
xlv 66 It is hoate and dry like S. lohnsgrasse, or S. Peters 
wurte. 31597 GeRARDE //erda/ i. cli. 434. 1733 MILLER 
Gard. Dict., Ascyrum, S. Peter's wort. 1785 Martyn 
RKousseau's Bot. xxv. (1794) 373 Another wild sort.. growing 
in moist hedges and woods, and called Saint Peter's wort. 

Hence Pe'terkin, Pe'terling zonce-wds. [dim. 
of fer], a petty claimant to the spiritual position 
of St. Peter and his reputed successors the Popes. 

c1662 F. Kersy in /. Heywood's Diaries, etc. (1883) IL. 
30 Proud peter-lings vouchsafe the crown to hles. 1892 
Hoxcey Ess. Contrvoverted Quest. 15 Setting up Lutheran, 


1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xi. 19 It [Feverfew] 


i 


PETER-PENNY. 


Zwinglian, and other Peterkins, in the place of the actual 
claimant to the reversion of the spiritual wealth of the 
Galilean fisherman, 

+ Peter,v.! [f. Peversé.5.] f¢raus. Toapply 
cosmetics to, to ‘paint’. 

1656 Eart Mono. tr. Boccalini’s Aduts. fr. Parnass. 161 
My face is now so fresh and ruddy, hecause people have 
peter’d it, and coloured it with lakes. 

Pe‘ter, v.2 slang or colfog. [Origin unknown.] 

1. fvaus. To cease, stop, leave off. s/azg. 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Peter that, synonymous 
with stow that, 

2. intr. Peter out (orig. U.S. Mining collog.): 
To diminish gradually and cease; to run ont and 
disappear (as a stream, a vein of ore); to die out, 
give out, fail, come to an end. 

_ 41865 A. Lincotn in M¢Clure Lie (1896) 133 The store 
in which he cleiked was ‘petering out ’"—to use his own 
expression. 3865 S. BowLes Across Continent 133 Hum- 
holdt River..runs west and south from three hundred to 
five hundred miles, and then finds ignominious end in a 
“sink ‘, or..quietly ‘peters out’. 188: Raymonxp J/ining 
Gloss., Peter or peter out, to fail gradually in size, quantity, 
orquality. 1883 STEVENSON Silverado Sg.,Childr. Israeli, 
But the luck had failed, the mines petered out. 1892 
Sat. Rez. 9 Jan. 45/1 Human effort of all kinds tends .. to 
* peter out’. 

Peter, variant of PETRE, saltpetre, ete. 

Peteraro, obs. var. PEDRERO, a small gun. 

Pe‘ter-boat. [app. f. PETER sd. + Boat: cf. 
Peterman.) Local name (chiefly on the Thames 
and adjacent coasts) for a decked fishing-boat 
smaller than a smack or yawl; also for a dredger- 
man’s double-ended hoat, travelling equally well 
bow or stern foremost. 

1540 in R. G. Marsden Sed. Pf. Crt. Adm. (1894) L. 99, 1.. 
heing in a certeyn petyr hoat comyng toward the towne of 
Lye. 1607 Dexxer & Wesster Northw. Hoe u. i. Wks. 
1873 II1. 20 If we haue but good draughts in my peeter- 
hoate. 1769 Chron, in Aun. Reg. 69/1 Discovered by the 
people of a peterboat, on the shore somewhere below 
Gravesend. 185: Maynew Lond, Ladonr (1861) 11. 148 The 
boats of the dredgermen are of a peculiar shape. They 
have no stern, hut are the same fore and aft. They are 
called Peter boats 1862 Catal. Internat. Exhth. VW. xn. 
18 Model of ‘ Peterhoat ’, used in the whitebait fishery. 

Peterera, -ro, var. PEDRERO, a small gtin. 

+Pe'terish, a. Ovs. [f. Perre + -1sH1.] 
Containing saltpetre. 

1690 in R. W. Cochran-Patrick Med. Scotd. iv. (1892) 65 
When peterish earth shall be found, to dispose thereof for 
the convenience of the gun-powder factories. 


Peterman (prtoimén). [app. f. PETER sé. 
(in allusion to the occupation of Simon Peter).] 

1. A fisherman; formerly, app. one who practised 
a particular kind of fishing. 

¢1400 Act Comm, Council London in C. Welch Tower 
Bridge (1894) 88 An Acte concernyng Petermen and other 
fysshing in the Thames [decrees that] none fish in the 
Thames with anglys nor other engines, hut only with nets 
of assize and only at times seasonable, nor near any wharf 
of the bridge. x500 Acc., ibid., Fines of Petermen for 
fishing and rugging at the hridge, and with their nets and 
engines daily Roving the sane contrary to divers acts 
thereof made. 1624 Heyvwoop Cafpésves iv. 1, Clowne. 
But [resolve mee] feythefully. #isher. As I am honest 
peeterman. 1629 H. Burton 7ruth's Triumph 230 The 
troubled sea, where Romes Peter-men finde the best fishing. 
1630 in Descr. Thames (1758) 68 No Peter-men shall .. fish 
or work with any Manner of Net upon the said Water. 
a1825 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, Veternian, a fisherman; a 
fellow-craftsman of the Apostle Peter. 1894 C. WELcH 
Tower Bridge 73 Crowded with devout citizens, from the 
dignified Alderman to the rough-clad peterman. (//istoricad.) 

+2. Some kind of beer. Ods. 

1767 S. Paterson Another Trav. 11. 5:1 To give him a 
dram, or a glass of peterman. 

3. Thieves Cant. [f. PETER sd. 6.] A thief who 
steals portmanteaus from vehicles. 

1813 Sporting Mag. XXX1X. 209 As good a cracksman 
or peter-man as any in the ring. 1863 Story of Lanc. 
Thicf 9 (Farmer) Sometimes he'd turn peterman, and he 
had been generally lucky at it. 


+Petermas. Os. rare. [{. PETER sd. + 
Mass 54.1] The feast of St. Peter ad Vincula, 
Aug. 1. (Cf. next, quot. 1747.) 


crooo Wutrstan f/ow. L 272 Romfeoh zeleste man 25: 
hwilce zeare be Peteres mzssan. 1548 Adcrdcen Regr. XX. 
(Jam.), Petermas nixt cumis. 

Petermorel, obs. var. petty morel: see MOREL, 

Pe'ter-pe:nny, Peter’s penny.  Usu. 
in pl. Peter-pe nce, Peter's pence. [f. PETER 
sb. (in reference to the claim of the see of Rome 
to the patrimony of St. Peter) + PENNY.] 

1. //ist. An annual tax or tribute of a penny from 
each householder having land of a certain valne, 
paid before the Reformation to the papal see at 
Rome; also, a similar tribute paid by several 
northern lands. 

The institution of Peter’s pence has been attributed to Ine 
king of Wessex, 688-728, and to Offa king of Mercia, 755-94- 
It is mentioned as due by ancient law in a (Latin) letter of 
Canute in 1031. It was discontinued by statute in 1534. 

¢1a0s5 Lay. 31964 Inne wes be uormeste mon Pe Peteres 

eni bigon. 1297 R. Grouc, (Rolls) 10139 Fram rome he 
Le an heste pat me here nome Petres peni of ech hous 
pat smoke out of come. [Cf. 9720 Peires panes pat me 
gaderep manion.} ¢ 1380 Antecrist in Todd Three Treat. 
Hyclif (1851) 147 Antecrist makip hise [priests] knowen,. 


PETER-SEE-ME. 


bi peterpens gederynge. a1491 J. Rous Hist. Reg. Angl. 
(1716) 72 Denarius Petri, Anglice Petir pens, vel Romscot. 
1535 CoverpaLe Jrd/e Ded., | passe ouer his pestilent pyk- 
ynge of Peter pens out of youre realme. 1647 N. Bacon 
Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. \xvi. (1739) 148 ‘Ihe Roman Tribute of 
Peter-pence was allowed by the Conqueror’s Law to the 
Bishops Court. 1660 R. Coxe Power & Sudj. 183 Every 
one who shall have thirty pence of current money in his 
house, of his own pioperty..shall pay a Peter-penny. 
1747 Carte Hist. Eng. 1. 274 Being paid at the rate of 
a penny by every fainily that had thirty pence annual rent 
in land, every year on the first of August, the feast of St. 
Peter ad vincula, [it] was thence called Peter-pence. 1882 
Encycl. Brit. KV. 668/1 Linkoping..it was at a council 
held in this town in 1153 that the Pavraens of Peter's pence 
was agreed to at the instigation of Nicholas Breakspeare. 

2. Applied to the voluntary contributions of 
Roman Catholic peoples to the papal treasury 
since 1860, 

1884 7rses (weekly ed.) 26 Sept. 12/1 The more ignorant 
believers who were asked to contribute to Peter’s Pence. 
1goz Encycl. Brit. X XV. 483/2 He [Antonelli, 1870] obtained 
from the Italians payment of the Peter’s pence (5,000,0c0 
lire) remaining in the papal exchequer. 

+ Pe:ter-see-me’. O/s. Also Peter-sa-meene, 
-se-mea, (?) -semine. [A corruption of /edro 
Ximenes, the name of a celebrated Spanish grape, 
so called after its introducer: see quot. 1846, and 
Notes to Dekker in Pearson’s ed. 1873.] A kind 
of Spanish wine. 

1617 Bratuwait Law of Drinking 80, 1 am phlegmaticke 
as may be, Peter see me must inure me. 1623 J. TAYLOR 
(Water P.) Praise of Hempsecd 5 VPeeter-se-mea, or head- 
strong Charnico, Sherry, nor Rob-o-Dauy here could fiowe. 
1623 Mippteton & Row rey Sp. Gipsy un. i. (1653) Ej b, 
Peter see me shall wash thy nowle. 1630 DEKKER 2ud Pt. 
Honest Wh, Wks. 1873 11. 160 A pottle of Greeke wine, 
a pottle of Peter sa meene. 1631 Heywoop 1st Pt. Fair 
Maid of Westin. Wks. 1874 11. 301 Peter-see-nee, Canary, 
or Charnico. [1846 Forp Gatherings fr. Spain 152 The 
Pedro Nimenez, or delicious sweet-tasted grape which is so 
celebrated, came originally from Madeira, and was planted 
on the Rhine, whence about two centuries ago one Peter 
Simon brought it to Malaga.} 

Petersham (pitoifjam), [Named after Vis- 
count Petersham, ¢1812.] (aé/rid., or ellépl. as 
sh.) @. Name for a kind of heavy overcoat or 
breeches formerly fashionable; also for the cloth 
of which such overcoats are made. b. Name for 
a thick kind of ribbon of ribbed or corded silk 
used for strengthening the waists of women’s 
dresses, and for belts and hatbands. 

1812 Sporting Mag. XL. 95 What crowding and jostling 
to get a side view Of my Petersham breeches and coat of 
sky-blue. 1819 //ermit in London 111.82 Put onmy dowlas 
Petershams, half-stockings, and dicky. 183 Gronow Reco/- 
lect. u. 154 he Viscount [Petersham] was likewise a great 
Mecenas among the tailors, and a particular kind of great- 
coat when I was a young man was called a Petersham. 
1864 Athenxum 29 Oct. 558/3 We deal with less disputable 
matters when we come to Petersham coats, so called from 
the head of the ‘ Dandies" of half-a-century ago, who after- 
wards became Earl of Harrington. 1904 lVoollen Draper's 
Tern@in Taitor & Cutt. 4 Aug. 4709/3 Petersham Cloth: A 
heavy woollen cloth having a round nap surface; used for 
heavy overcoats. 


Peterwort: see PETER sb. 8c. 

Petewous, -wus, obs. forms of PITEOUS. 

Petful, a. rare. [f. Per sb.2+-Fuu.] Pettish. 

1861 Sata Dutch Pict. xx. 315 Sitting, with petful im- 
patience, in the parlour. 

Peth, Pether, dial. forms of Pirn, PEpDER. 

+ Pethrow, obs. corrupt form of PEDRERO. 

1630 J. Tavtor (Water P.) Brave Seafight Wks. 1. 42 
Ordnance of whole Cannon, Deiny-Cannon, Cannon Peth- 
row, whole Culuering, and Demy-Culuering. 

Pethwind, variant of BeTHWwINE. 

Petiaguay, -augre, obs. corrupt ff, PrRAGUA. 

Peticoot, -cote, obs. forms of Petticoat. 

Peti degree, petiegre, -zrew: sce PEDIGREE. 

Petie, obs. form of Perry, Piry. 

Petifactor: see PETTIFACTOR. 

+ Pe-tifoot, 7/. petifeet. rare. [For petty feet; 
rendering L. pedicilis, dim. of pes foot.) Little 
foot : in quot. = peduncle or pedicle (of an apple). 

€1420 Pallad. on F/usb, ut. 902 Let her petifeet downward 
be wende, And touche hem not vntil they schal be spende. 

Petigre(‘e, -grue, ctc., obs. forms of PEDIGREE. 

+ Petigrew, pettigree. Oss. Also 6 pety- 
grew, petigrue, -gre(e. [f. Petit, Petty a.+Pr. 
gret, agrete holly (also greve/, agrevei, agrafel, 
agrafuelk, Mistral) = Gascon agreu, Cat. grevol 
(KGrting):—L. acrifolinm holly (f. acri-s sharp, 
piercing + folzenz leaf): cf. ageéfolium (for *acuzi-, 
acifolium) holly. etit gre% may itself occur 
in Pr., as the equivalent of F. petzt houx ‘ little 
holly’, synon. of drzsc, butcher's broom.] 

A name for Butcher’s Broom (Xescus aczleatus). 

1538 Turner Lrbelins, Ruscus..Humile officinze uocant 
bruscum, angli Butchers broome, & Petygrew. 1548 — 
wWames of llerbes 69 Petigrue groweth in Kent wilde by 
hedge sydes, 1597 Gerarve //erdal 11. cccxxiv. 760 It is 


called..in English Kneeholme..and Petigree. 1611 CoTcr., 
Petit houx, Kneeholme, Pettigree, Butchers Broome. 


Pe-tillate, v. sonce-wd. [f. F. pétidler (dim, 
of péler to Lreak wind): see -ATE% 7.] 7zntr. To 
erepitate, to effervesce (as an aerated liquid). 


! 
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1852 Blackw, Alag. LXXI1. 622 Sparkling Hock and 
petillating Moselle. 

+Petiloodemenage. Oés. rare. =Petty lode- 
manage: see LODEMANAGE. 

16zz Matynes Anc. Law-AMerch. 138 Primage, Petilo- 
deminage, and sometimes Pilotage, according to tbe ac- 
customed manner in the like Voyages. 

Petimorel, obs. var. petty morel . see MOREL. 


Petinine (pe‘tinoin). Chem. [f. Gr. weresv-ds 
volattle + -1nE5.} A synonym of /so-butylamine, 
CH (CH,).-CH,NH,. 

1853 Pharmac. Frat, XML. 14 The sulphates of..chino- 
line, picoline, petinine are..insoluble. 1857 Mircer Elev. 
Chem. 11.212. 1868-77 Watts Dict. Chen1. V. 737 Petinine, 
a volatile base obtained by Anderson from the most volatile 
portion of bone-oil, is..isomeric, or perhaps identical, with 
tetrylamine. 

Petiola‘ceous, a. vare—°. [f. L. fetéolus PE- 
TIOLE + -ACEOUS.] = PETIOLATE, 

31858 Mayne Expos. Lex., Petiolaceus..petiolaceous. 

Petiolar (pe'tiola:), a. [f. L. fecéo/us PETIOLE 
+-Ax.] Of, pertaining to, of the nature of a petiole. 

1760 J. LEE /xtrod. Bot. ui. xv. (1765) 204 Petiolar Buds. 
1793 Martyn Lang. Sot., Petiolaris cirrus, a petiolar 
tendril, proceeding from the petiole of a leaf. 1830 Linptey 
Nat. Syst. Bot. 16g The genus Eriogonum in whicb there is 
no petiolar sheath, 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary’s Phaner. 
376 In the glandular ends of tbe petiolar appendages of 
Passifiorz. 

Also Pe'tiolary @., in same sense. +a7e7 °. 

1828 Wester, Petiolar, Petiolary. 

Petiolate(petiolct), a. [ad.mod.L. fetiolat-zs, 
f. fettol-ues PETIOLE: see -aATE], In F. feétiolé.] 
Having or furnished with a pettole; stalked; 
borne or growing upon a petiole or stalk. a. Sod. 

3753 Cuampers Cyct. Supp. s.v. Leaf, Petiolate Leaf, one 
afhxed to a plant by means of a peculiar pedicle. 1785 
Martyn ANowsseau's Bot. xvi. (1794} 183 The lower ones 
[leaves] petiolate, the upper sessile. 1861 Bentiey A/an. 
Sot. (1870) 133 When a leaf arises from the stem by means 
of a petiole it is said to be stalked or petiolate. 

b. Zool.: see PETIOLE 2; sfec. in Entom. Be- 
longing to the division /e/¢o/ata of hymenopterons 
insects, with a stalked abdomen, as bees, wasps, etc. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. xiiit. 1V. 185 Insects that have 
a petiolate abdomen. 1856-8 W. Crark Van der Hoeven's 
Zool. 1. 350 Abdomen always petiolate. 

Also Pe‘tiolated a, in same senses. 

1986 Phil. Trans. XLIX. §35 The leaves..of this species 
areconstantly petiolated. 1856-8 W. CLark lan derHoeven's 
Zoot. 1. 641 Branchiopoda,—T'wo eyes petiolated and a 


frontal ocellus sessile. ; 

Petiole (pe'tio:l). Nat. Hist. [= mod.F. 
péliole, ad. L. petiol-as little foot, stem, stalk of 
fruit: specialized by Linnzeus: 

1751 Linn.eus Philos. Bot. 41 Petiotus, Peduncutus, Pedi» 
culus antecessoribus Synonymi fuere, nobis autem mininie. 
Petiolus promit folium, et Pedunculus Fructificationem.] _ 

1. Bot. The footstalk of a leaf, by which it ts 
attached to the stem; a leaf-stalk. 

1753 CuampBers Cyct. Supp, Petiole, petiolum, among 
botanists, expresses that stalk which supports the leaves,.. 
as the peduncle does the fructifications. /did. s.v. Leaf, 
‘Tbe oppositely pinnated .. folioles stand opposite to one 
another on the common petiole. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 
250 Leaves,.. gradually narrowed into long winged petioles. 

2. Zool. Applied to a slender stalk-like structure 
supporting some part, as the eye-stalk in certain 
Crustacea, or the stalk connecting the abdomen 
and thorax in wasps, ants, and other insects. 

1782 Anpré in PAil, Trans. LX XII. 441 note, Crabs, whose 
eyes are placed on petioles, or stalks, and are moveable. 
1856-8 W. Crark Van der Hoeven's Zool. \. 243 Filaments 
of branchiz numerous, placed on a petiole twisted spirally. 

Petioled (petiold), a [f. prec. + -ED%] 
Furnished with a petiole; petiolate. 

1793 Martyn Lang. Bot., Uetiolation fotium, a Petiolate 
or Petioled leaf. 1877-84 F.E. Hume Wild F7. p. xiii, 
Stem-leaves shortly petioled or sessile. 4 

Petiolule (petig'lizl). Bot. [ad. mod.L. peti- 
olul-us, dim. of fetiolzts PETIOLE; also in mod.F, 
(Littré).] A partial or secondary petiole; the 
footstalk of a leaflet tn a compound leaf. 

1832 LinpLey /ntrod. Bot. 1. ii. 04 In all truly compound 
leaves the petiole is articulated with each petiolule. | 186% 
BentLey A/a», Bot. (1870) 167 The divisions of the petiole. . 
are then called petiolules, stalklets, or partial petioles. 

Hence Petiolular a. [= F. pétiolulaire], per- 
tatning to a petiolule; Petiolulate a. [ =F. pdzzo- 
Zadé|, having, or borne upon, a petiolule. 

1858 Mayne Exfos. Lex., Petiolular. 1881 Baker in 
Grunt. Linn. Soc. 267 Leaflets 7,. alternate, petiolulate. 


Petious, obs. form of PITEous. 

Petipanik, pelty panic: see PETTY a. 5. 

Petit (+ petit, || pat2),a.(sd.) Also 6 petyt, 7 
pettit ; 8. 5-6 petyte, 5-8 -ite, 7 pettite; +. 7 
peteet, -e. [a. F. petz7, fem. petite (11th c.) =Pr. 
and Cat. petit, Olt. fetitto, pitetto (both in Florio, 
1611). Found in Anglo-Fr. phrases or combs. 
from 13thc., and as an Eng, adj. in 14thc.; but 
before 1400 written also pety, later fetly, which 
became the proper English form; but, beside this, 
felt? continued in use, being still common in 
the 1ythe., thongh little used in the 18th c., 
exc, as retained in legal] phrases, or as influenced 
by modern French (in some phrases from which it 


PETIT. 


still occurs). While it was still a living Eng. 
word the final ¢ was pronounced, as shown by the 
frequent 16-17the. spelling pe/zte, -y/e (in Eng. 
only a spelling-variant, not distinctively fem. as 
in Fr.). The stress varied; the alliteration and 
thythm in Pers Plowman shows fe'til (as does the 
surname /efé7/); while the spellings feteet, -eete, 
show final stress. 

The origin of F. fetit is uncertain: ‘the piimitive type 
appears to have been *Asttittum or *pettittwmn* (Darmest.), 
and as there is no such form in L., many scholars think it 
a derivative of a Celtic root seté- ‘ part, piece, bit ', whence 
also It. pezza, F. piéce, Eng. piece. Cf. Diez s.v. Pito, 
Thurneysen Aeltoroman. s.v. Pezza, Korting (1g01), stem 
pett-, No. 7106.) 

+1. Of small size, small; also occas. Few or 
small in number. Oés. 

a. 1377 Lanci. P. Pi. BB. xty. 242 Pouerte nis but a petit 
binge appereth nou3t to his naule. 1420 £. £. Wills (1882) 
46,1 petit brase morter. 1569 I’. Norton Yo Q.'s deceived 
subjects N.C. Diij, Vhe number is great agaynste you, infi- 
nitely exceedyng your petit multitude. 1665 NFEDHAM 
Med, Medicinz 193 That sort of petit Animals. 1671 F. 
Paiturs Reg. Necess. 336 Which declared the number of 
his Servants not to be small, petit, or inconsiderable [1854 
H. Mitcrer Sch. & Schon, xv. (1858) 323 A really handsome 
inan,..with..an erect though somewhat petit figure.] 

8. 1567 Drant Horace To his Bk. R viij, Stamering age 
to petyte laddes in comers al wil reede thee. 1638 Sin T. 
Herpert J7raz, (ed. 2) 113 Kishmy a pettite castle not 
farre from Tasques. 1650 Futter /sgah 1. xii. 40 Many 
other petite tracts of ground. 1671 Grew Anat. Plants 1. 
vii. § 16 As in cutting a petite and Infant-Bean, may be seen, 

y: 1660 tr. Amyraldus’ Treat. conc. Relig. 1. 1 6 The 
fortuitous concourse of infinite peteet Atomes. 1675 TEONGE 
Diary (1825) 114 At the south east corner of this peteete 
building. - ; 

+2. Of little importance or value; insignificant, 
trifling: = PETty a. 2. Obs, 

a, 1362 Lanct. 7. P/. A. vin. 60 His pardoun In purga- 
torie is petit, I trouwe. 1554 in Strype Acc/. AZemr. II. xvi. 
139 It was not meet..that the Bishop [Bonner] should debase 
himself tosuch petit Functions of Preaching. 1599 TuynneE 
Anitmadv. (1865) 52 But on these and suche petit inatters, 
I will not nowe longe insiste. a@ 1716 SoutH Ser. (1717) 
V. 492 Vheir grand Subject was ‘ruth, and consequently 
above all petit Arts, and poor Additions a1734 NortH 
Lives (1826) III. 275 His name.. confined to some petit 
cycle ina musty genealogy. 1759 Ditwortu Pefe 99 [His] 
taste... was turned entirely towards the grand; he hated 
everything petit. 

B. 1565 JEWEL Refl. //arding (1611) 135, 1 passe by other 
petite faults. 1610 ‘I’. Appott O/d Way 25 by a petite 
reason [marg. absurda ratiuncula) of Pelagius he was 
driuen tospeake absurdly thereof. a 1637 B. Jonson Under- 
woods, Eupheme ix, In all her petite actions, so devote. 
1691 Woon AZéh, Oxon. (1817) 111. 1203 In translating. .and 
other petite employments. 

+3. Subordinate, minor, on a small scale: = 
Petty a. 3. Sometimes as opposed to grand. Obs. 

a, 1531 Dial. on Laws Eng. u. \i. S vb, To scour tbe see of 

yrates & petyt robbers of the see. 1552 HuLoet, Petit 

rybar, /urcifer... Petit bribarye, datrocintnm. a 1661 
Futrer Worthies, Hereford. t. (1662) 35 Milfred (a petit 
Prince of that Country), 1722 J. Ricttarpson Statues, etc. 
Italy 273 Vhe Stiff, Petit Style of Painting, the Remnant of 
Gothicism. 1724 Br. Nicotson in Ellis Ovig. Lett. Ser. 1. 
IV. 335 All our pedlers and petit merchants are con- 
federating. .against the currency of them. [1897 Genealog. 
Alag. Oct. 365 In it [manor court of Teignmouth] were 
anciently tried all petit cases relating to the inhabitants.] 

B. 1570-6 LamBarDE V’eramd. Kent (1826) 11 Kent was 
then divided into foure petite kingdomes. 1588 — Zivez.. 
iv. xx. 619 To deliuer the gaoles of..idle poor folkes, petite- 
theeues, and some others. 1613 PurcHas Pilgrimage m1. 
ii. 196, 1641 Heyuin //elp to Hrs?. (1671) 4 Those inferiour 
and petite Kings, being in tract of time worn out. P 

+b. Hence Setzt-bribing adj., practising ‘ petit 
bribery’: cf. quot. 1552 in 3a. Obs. 

1634 Canne Wecess. Separ. 143 The petitbribing Sumner 
rideth foorth laden with excommunications 

4. In special collocations (rarely hyphened), as 
an earlier form or variant of Jetty: petit custom: 
see Petty a. 5; Petit Bag, canon, captain, 
officer: see Perry Bac, PETTY CANON, PETTY 
CAPTAIN, PETTY OFFICER; also, petit CAPE, 
CHAPMAN, CONSTABLE, JUROR, JUBY, LARCENY, 
SERGEANTY, -TRY, SESSIONS, TREASON, 

|| 5. In some mod. French collocations adopted 
in English, as petit baume, a liquor distiiled 
from Croton balsamiferum in the West Indies ; 
petit choux, petit point: see quots.; petit verre, 
a glass of liqueur [/¢. a small glass]. Also PETIT- 


MAITRE, PETIT SOUPER. 

1858 Hoce Veg. Kingd. 658 The distilled plant furnishes 
the liquor called eau de mantes, or *fetit danme, in the 
West Indies. 1706 Puitiies, *Petrts Chovx,a sort of Paste 
for garnishing, made of fat Cheese, Flower, Eggs, Salt, etc. 
bak’d in a Pye-pan, and Ic’d over with fine Sugar. 1882 
CautFei_p & Sawarp Dict. Needlework 32/1 Tent Stitch, 
this stitch is also known as ‘ *petit point ‘ and‘ perlenstich’. 
1862 THackeray PAilZp xix, He summoned tbe waiter, and 
paid for his *fetit verre. 1895 Cornh. Mag. Nov. s2t1- 
[He] sipped his petzt verre. 

. 56. +1. A little boy in a grammar-school ; 
a junior schoolboy. Also ¢ransf. Obs. 

1460-70 Ipswich Sch. Reg.in Trans. R. Hist, Soe. (1902) 
XVI. 166 Petytis vocati Apeseyes and Song. 1531 Eryor 
Gow. 1. xxv, Some..be as who sayeth petites and unethe 
lettered. 1534 More Com/. agst. Trid. 1. xix. Wks. 1165/2 
A teacher of children, (or as they call suche one in the 
grammer scoles) an vsher or,@'mayster of the petytes. 1572. 
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Furxe Confut. Pofery 127 You haue discouered such a 
solemne secret to the yong petits of Popery. 1691 tr. 
Emilianne’s Observ, Yourn. Naples 19 Vhey..count them 
[classes] backward; for that which receives the Petits at first, 
ts called the seventh Classis, 

+2. A variety of domestic pigeon. Ods. rare. 

1725 Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Pigeon, Many sorts of | 
Pigeons, such as Carriers, . . Barbs, Petits, owls, spots [etc.]. | 
|| Petite (pat, pétzt), 2. [In sense 1, obs. 
var. of prec.; now only as Fr. fem. of petit adj.: 

see prec.] : 

+1. A variant of Perit, q. v. (used without refer- 
ence to gender or sex). Odés. 

2. Now, of a woman or girl: 
stature or size, tiny. 

1784 J. Barry in Lect. Pasnt, iii. (1848) 132 His [Raphael’s} 
women in general are either charged and heavy..or dry and 
petite. 1794 Gopwin Cal. Wiliams 51 Her person was 
petite and trivial. 1829 Vag. Lady's Bk. 290 The style of 
dress suitable to... tbe pretty and petite. 1875 W. S. Hav- 
warp /ove agst. World 48, ] know that Florence's slender 
petite figure cannot compare with mine. } 

3. In certain French collocations often used in 
Eng., as petite morale, minor morals, the ethics 
of every-day details; pstite piéce, a minor per- 
formance; in f/., the minor writings of an author | 

il 


Little, of small ; 


{formerly as Eng. petite pieces). 

t71z Buocery Spect, No. 341 ? 9 [The French} always 
close their Tragick Entertainments witb what they call a 
Petite Piece. 1799 Enyel, Brit. (ed. 3) V1. 155/2 Vhe 
petite pteces of this eminent writer [Dryden]..are too 
numerous to specify here. 1825 Jerrrey “ss. (1844) 1. 265 
(They] composed a variety Of petite pieces, and novels of 
polite gallantry. 1832 Adin. Kev. July 521 Vhe duties, and 
decencies, and charities, which are, after all, tbe Setite 
morateofahome. 1884 SeeLtey H. Walfole viii. 192 ‘Vhis 
country is.. hardened against the petite morale. 

Petit(e degree, obs. erron. form of PEDIGREE. 
Petiteness (pétftnés). [f. Petite + -ness.] 
+ a. Smallness, small size (0ds.).  b. Finicking or 
dainty littleness; puniness (contempluous). 
a3677 Hare Prim. Orig. Man. . vi. 276 tn respect of 
the smallness and petiteneys of these little Animals. 1796 
Mod, Gulliver's Trav. 50, | could not manage their box, 
(from its petiteness), so as to play with distinct fairness. 
1887 Pall Mall (+. 18 June 11 A sombreness and roughness 
of dress and a petiteness of person about a number of them 
(Irish Members}. ; 
| Petitio (pitifio, petitzo). [L.: see next.] 
The Latin word for ‘asking, begging, petitioning, 
petition ’, used in some phrases: esp. 
|| Petitio induciarum, Zaw = IMPARLANCE 2. 
1705 in Puitiies. 1847 Craig sv. Petition, Petitio indu- 
ciaruut, the same in the civil law as émfardance in the 
common law; namely, a motion made to the declaration of 
the plaintiff by the defendant, whereby he craves respite, or 
another day, to put in his answer. 
|| Patitio principii (pitifio prinsi‘pijai) Logic 
[lit. begging or taking for granted of the beginniug 
or of a principle], a logical fallacy which consists 
in taking for granted a prciniss which is either 
equivalent to, or itsclf depends on, the conclusioa, 
and requires proof; an instance of this; a ‘begging 
the qnestion’. 

1531 Tinpwe Expos. 1 John v. 1-3 Wks. (1573) 420/1 
Which kynde of disputyng schole men call Pet/tio principrs, 
the prouyng of two certaine thynges, ecbe by the other, 
and is no prouyng at all 1565 JeweL Repl. /larding 
Wks. 1848 LI. 339 This argument is called Jetrtio principis, | 
which is, when a thing ts taken to make proof, tbat is 
doubrful, and standeth in question, and ought itself to bz 
proved. 1646 Sir Ff. Browne Pseud. Ef, t. iv. (1686) 11. 
1668 Drvpe: Def. Ess. Dram, Poesy Ess, (ed. Ker) 1. 132 
Here you see, instead of proof, or reason, there is only 

petitio principii. 1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy 1V. Introd., 
Had it not been for a petitio prinempii..the whole coatro- 
versy had been settled at once. 1827 Wiatety Logic iii 
§ 3.152. 1887 FowLer Deduct. Logic (ed. 9) viii. 145 The 
argument in a circle is the most important case of the 
fallacy called Petitio Principii (or, as it is more properly 
called, Petitio Quesitt, begging the question). 

Petition (p/ti:fon), 56. Also 4-7 -cion, 4-6 
-cioun, -cyon, etc. [a. F. petition, in OF. peticiun 
(i2the. in Littré), ad. L. petition-em, n. of action 
f. petére to aim at, seek, lay claim to, ask, beg.] 

1. The action of formally asking, begging, sup- 
plicating, or humbly requesting; esp. in phr. ¢o 
make petition, to ask, supplicate, or formally beg. 

1417 in Ellis Orig, Lett, Ser. u. 1. 57 He was forced 
againsie his will to make peticion to have yor Peace by 
indenture. 1509 Hawes Past, Pleas. xxxvi. (Percy Soc.) 
187 We thought to her we made peticion. 1555 Eben 
Decades 169 Vhe instant peticivn of any other person. 161% 
Bipte Esther vii. 3 Let my life be giuen me at my petition, 
1673 Tempe Obsery, United Prov. Wks. 1731 1. 37 Petition 
signifying barely asking or demanding, tho’ implying the 
Thing demanded to be wholly in the Right and Power of 
them that give, _ 1817 Consett Addr, Men Bristol Wks. 
XXXIL. 64 Petition, peaceable petition, isthe course. 1872 
YEATS Growth Cont, 212 Vhe company's charter could be 
renewed only on petition and payment of a fine. 

tb. Petition of the principle: begging of the 
question; = Prtitio principiz. Obs. 

1579 Furke Meskins' Part, 223 He must haue an easie 
aduersarie, or else he shall gaine litle by such petition of 
principles, 1618 Cuapman Hesiod Ded., Or if the allusion ; 
(or petition of the Principle) begge with too broad a Licence 
in the Generall. 1829 LANDOR finag, Couv., Diogenes & 
Plato Wks. 1853 1. 458/1 Those terms are puerile, and imply 
a petition of a principle, | 
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2. A supplication or prayer; an entreaty; esf. 
a solemn and humble prayer to the Deity, or to 
a sovereign or superior ; also, one of the clauses of 
a prayer, e. g. of the Lord’s prayer. 

¢1330 R. Brusne Cyron. (1810) 299 Nede behoued him 
grante to clerke & baroun, & hold bam pe conante of ilk 
peticioun. ¢13385 CHaucer ZL. G. IV. 363 (MS. Gg. 4. 27) 
And here compleyntys & petyciouns. 1470-85 Matory 
Arthur vu. t. 214 Now syre this is my petycyon for thys 
feest, that ye wylle gyue me mete and drynke suffycyauntly 
for this twelue moneth. 1552 SA. Com. Prayer, Com. 
tnunion, Then shall the priest saye the Lordes prayer, the 
people repeating after him euery peticion. 1671 Mitton 
Sanson 650 Vhis one prayer yet remains, might | be heard, 
No long petition, speedy death. 1697 Drypen Wirg. Georg. 
iv. 733 What shou'd he do, who twice had lost his Love? 
What Notes invent, what new Petitions move? 1750 Gray 
Long Story 49 My Lady heard their joint petilion. 1885 
Ruskin Pleas. Eng. 136 Our petition in the Litany, against 
sudden death, was written originally to her (St. Barbara]. 

b. ¢ransf. The matter of the petition ; the thing 
asked or eutreated: as ia fo have or receive one's 
petition, lo grant a petition. 

©1440 Gest Rom, xxxviii, 154 (Harl. MS.) Sithe I shall 
dye, | aske the law of yow, serf, pat 1 nay have iij, peti- 
ciouns or | deye. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. rv. (1520) 31 b/2 
He sayde..he sholde haue somwbat of his petycyon. 1526 
Tinpack 1 Jolin v.15 We knowe thatt we shall have the 
peticions that wee desyred of hym. | 1601 Suaks, Fad. C. u. 
1. 58 O Rome, I make thee promise, If the redresse will 
follow, thou receiuest hy full Petition at the hand of Brutus. 

3. A formally drawn up request or supplication ; 
esp. a written supplication from an individual or 
body of inferiors to a superior, or to a person or 
body in authority (as a sovereign or legislature), 
soliciting some favour, privilege, 1ight, or mercy, 
or the redress of some wrong or grievance. 

[1314-15 Rolls of Parlt, \. 297/1 La dite Prohibition, dount 
les transescryt est cosu a ceste petitionn.] 14g0 /é/d. V. 
186/1 Agreith to this Petition of Resumption, and the same 
accepteth. 154¢tr. Littdeton's Tenures (1574)17 They hane 
none other remedy but to sue vito the lorde by peticion. 
x60r Suaxs, AM/s Welly. i.19 That it will please you ‘Vo 
giue this poore petition to the King. 1631 Sfar Chamé. 
Cases (Camden) 8 ‘Vhe petition of Philip Bushell, whose 
Father was unjustly condemned, soe is the title. 1736 
SHERIDAN in Szus/f's Lett. (1768) 1V. 161 Thus this great 
affair has ended hke the Yorkshire petition, which iaeeen 
the chief business of the house of cominons this session. 
1812 J. Suyru /’ract. of Customs (1821) 386 Goods are said 
to be delivered by Petition, when they are returned for some 
legal purpose, and are allowed to be imported without the 
tedious formofan entry, 1844 H.H.Witson Brit. dudia \11. 
550 lhey prepared a petition to the House against the Bill. 

tb. spec. The form in which the llouses of 
Parliament formerly presented a measure for the 
king’s granting: now represented by the passing 
of a bill for the royal assent. Ods. exe. //ist. 

[1367 Act 36 Edw. ///,c. 2 Sachiez nous avoir 1esceu la 
peticion baillez a nous par la commune de notre realme, en 
cest present parlement en la forme qui sensuyt.] 1414 Nodds 
of Partt IV. 22 Pe kyng of his grace especial graunteb pat 
to hens forp uo pyng be enacted to Fe Peticione of the 
Comune, bat be contrarie of hir askyng, whaiby bey shuld 
be bounde wiboute their assent. 1439 /¢/d. V.9/1 A Peti- 
tion putte up to the Kyng in this Darlement, by the Com- 
munes of this londe. 1512 Act 4 /éen. 1/11, c. 11 Every- 
thing byfore rehersed declared and eapressed in this bill of 
peticion, 1681 Nevite /Valo Rediv. 111 Another Act..by 
which it was provided, That no Parliament should be dis- 
mist, till all the Petitions were answered ; That is, in the 
Language of those times, till all the Bills..were finished. 
1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 3 It became.. fully established 
in the reign of Rich. II}, that no award could Le made on a 
private petition, without a formal and complele act of the 
whole legislature. 

ce. Petition and Advice (Eng. /Tist.): the Re- 
monstrance presented by Parliament to Cromwell 
on 4 Apr. 1657. 

1657 Wuntetock Aen. (1732) 655/2 A Writing which 
they stiled, The humble Petition and Advice of the Parlia- 
ment of England, Scotland, and Ireland to his Highness. 
/bid., This Petition and Advice was presented to his High- 
ness by the House, 1827 Hattam Const. //ist. (1876) HI. x. 
258, 266. 1845 Carty Crommell (1871) 1V. x. 245 This 
*Remonstrance ' of Pack‘s.., under the name ‘ Petition and 
Advice presented to his Highmess," becanie famous to the 
world in those spring months. 1884 C. H. Firts in Low 
& Polling Dict. Fug. Itist. 818/1 On the whole the Petition 
and Advice established a far inore workable distribution of 
political power than the instrument of government. 

d. Petition of Night: the parliamentary declara- 
tion of the rights and liberties of the people, set 
forth in the form of a petition to King Charles I, 
which was finally assented to by the king in 1628. 
Although not a formal statute or ordinance, ‘ it has 
ever been accepted as having the full force of law’. 
(See also 4 a.) 

1627 Act 3 Chas. | (title) The Peticion exhibited to His 
Majestie_ by the Lordes Spirituall and Temporall and 
Comons in this present Parliament assembled concerning 
divers Rightes and Liberties of the Subjectes. [Conclusion] 
Ml which they most hiumblie pray of your most Excellent 
Majestie as their Rightes and Liberties. 1647 CLarexXDon 
Hist, Reb. t. § 8 Yet all these provocations and many other 
«produced no other resentment than the Petition of Right, 
@ 1676 WuitELock .1/e02. (1732) 10/2 The King gave another 
Answer to the Petition of Right,..which satisfy‘d the Com- 
mons,..and so that excellent Law passed. 1768 BLackSTONE 
Comm, 111. 134 This drew on a parliamentary enquiry, and 
produced thepetition of right, 3Car, 1. 1824 Mackintosn Sf, 
fo, Com. 1 hire, The illustrious Judge on this occasion 
appealsto tbe Petition of Right. 1827 Hatt.am Coust. ¢/ést. 
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1 (1876) I. vii, 391 The Petition of Right, as this statute is still 
called, from its not being drawn in the common form of an 
act of parliament. 1 Lp. Brouctam S2tt. Const. xv. 
(1862) 228 The Petition of Right, whereby the Lords and 
Commons obliged the King to declare the illegality of 
requiring loans without Parliamentary sanction. 

4. Law. a. Petition of right: an aneient Common 
Law remedy against the Crown for obtaining 
possession or restitution of real or personal pro- 
perty: in Law Fr. pétition de drott, L. petitio 
Justitiz, (Encyel. Laws Eng.) 

3467-8 Rolls of Partt, V’. 575/1 Ly Writte or Writtes, or 
by Petition or Petitions of right sued. 1473 /é/d. VI. 72/2 
Any Castelles..or Enheritamentes..wherof any persone or 
persones have had restitution by auctorite of Parlement, or 
restitution by Tiavers, Petition of Right, Lyvere, or any 
Recovere by the cours of the cominen lawe, 1658 tr. Coke's 
Rep. W. 55a (1826) HI. 428. 2768 Brackstone Come. 11, 
xvii. 256. [1797 Encycl, Brit. ved. 3) XIV. 242/2 Petition 
-.is used for that remedy which the subject hath to help 
a wrong done by the king..: In which sense it is either 
general that the king do him right..: Or il is special, when 
the conclusion and indorsement are special, for this or that 
to be done, Kc.] 1840 Penny Cycd, XVIIE. 34/1 In modern 
practice the petition of right 1s not resorted to, except in 
cases to which neither a traverse of office nor a monstraunce 
de droit applies, or after those remedies have failed... The 
Latin term ‘petitio justitiz * shows that the wordsare used 
in the sense of a‘ petition for right’, 1898 Encyct. Laws 
Eng. s.v. Petition of Right, Stated in general terms, the 
only cases in which a petition of right is available are where 
the land or goods or money of a subject have found their 
way into the possession of the Crown. 

b. A forinal application in writing made to 

a court (a) for judicial action concerning the matter 
of a suit then pending before it (formerly called 
a cause petition’; (6) for something which lies in 
the jurisdiction of the court without an aetion, as 
a writ of Aabeas corpus, an order in bankruptcy, 
etc.; (¢) in some forms of procedure initiating a 
suit or its equivalent: see quot. 1872. 

1737 Reclaiming Petition[see Rectaimixc v6Z sd, b], 1802-12 

SENTHAM Ration. Fudic. uid. (1827) 11 366 Petition is 
the name given to the instruinent by which, in cases of 
bankruptcy, claims are preferred to the Lord Chancellor 
sitting in a judicial capacity superordinate to that of the 
commissioners of bankruptcy. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 
V1. 541 Lord Hardwicke...1 did not think fit to determine 
the matler upon a petition, but thought it proper for a bill. 
1838 W. Brit Dict. Law Scot. 735 In the judicial pro- 
cedure of the Court of Session, a petition and complaint is 
the form in which certain matters of suminary and extra- 
ordinary jurisdiction are brought under the cognisance of the 
Court. 1840 /ensny Cycl. XVI. 33/1 A pelition is an appli- 
cation in writing, addressed to the lord chancellor, the master 
of the rolls, or to the Equity side of the Court of Exchequer, 
in which the petitioner states certain facts as the ground on 
which he prays for the order and direction of the cotrt... 

A cause petition is a petition ina matter of which the court 
has already possession by virlne of there being a suit con- 
cerning the inatter of the petition; and the petitioner is 
generally either a party to such suit, or he derives a title to 
some interest in the subject matter of the suil from a parly 
to it. When there is no suit existing about the matter of 
the petition, it is called an ex parte pelition. /éid. 33/2 A 
pelition nay be presented for the appointment of guardians 
to infants, and for an allowance for their maintenance, 1848 
Wuartos Law Lex. 518/1 A petition is the proper mode of 
coming before the court for the relief of insolvent debtors. 
1872 | harton's Law Lex, (ed. 5) 7290/2 Divorce and matri- 
monial suits, and suits instiinted under the Legitimacy 
Declaration Act, are commenced by petition. /éd., Muni- 
cipal Election Petitions are tried by a barrister under the 
Municipal Corporations Aci, 1882. 


+5. A/ath. A postulate ; an axiom. Obs, 

1529 More Pyaloge 1. Wks. 149/1 These two thinges seme 
to ine two as true pointes, and as plaine to a christen man, as 
any peticion of Euclidis geomeiry is to a resonable man. 
1570 Dittincstry Lucéid 1. post. i. 6 After the definitions... 
now follow petitions, which are the second kynd of principles. 
/bid., Petitions. .are certain general sentences, so plain, and 
so perspicuous, that they are perceiued to be true as soone 
as they are vitered. 1656 tr. //oddes’ Elein, Philos. (1839) 
37 Also certain petitions are commonly received into the 
number of principles; as, for example, that a straight line 
may be drawn between two points, 1709 J. Warn Vung, 
Math, Guide (1734) 11 Postnlate or Petition. That any 
Number may be diminished..by taking another Number 
from it. 1795 Hutton A/ath. Dict. 11. 270/1 f'estulate, a 
deimand, petition, or a problem of so obvious a nature as to 
need neither demonstration, nor explication, to render it 
nore plain or certain. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as petition-form, -monger, 
-wwriter; petition crown, a pattem crown-piece 
presented to Charles J] by Thomas Simon, and 
bearing his request for its comparison with the 
work of John Koeter by whoin he had been super- 
seded at the mint. a 

1853, Newismatic Chrou. XV 1.135 Simon's ‘Trial Piece’ 
..There exist four varieties...that which has on the edge 
Simon‘s Petition to Charles II, to be employed on his new 
coinage, and which is conseqnently known by the name of 
the Petition Crown. 1903 Daily Chron. 6 Nov. s/2 The 
Petition Crown piece, of which a specimen was sold on 
Wednesday for £ 310, was the famous Simon's protest against 
foreign labour. 1887 Butsocu /ynours v. 46 This brave 
document was inspired by some petition-monger. 1900 
Daily News 30 Apr. 6/2 We have to bribe magisirates, clerks, 
and petition-writers to get a hearing. 

Petition (p/tifan), v. [f. Petition sb.: cf. 
mod.F, peévétionner (1792 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. ¢rans. To address or present a petition to; 
to make a humble request or supplication to; 


PETITIONAL. 


spec. to address a formal written petition to (a 
sovereign, a legislative body, person in authority, 


or court). 

1607 SHAxs. Cor. 11. i. 187 You haue, I know, petition’d 
All the Gods for my prosperitie. 1637 Documents agst. 
Pryuuc (Camden) 72 Sondaie last the parishieners petitiond 
his Majestie that their church might not be pulld downe. 
1765 Brackstone Counz. I. i. 143 There still remains a 
fourth subordinate right, appertaining to every individual, 
namely, the right of petitioning tbe king, or either house of 
parliament, for the redress of grievances. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) V. 161 Lord Pembroke petitioned the House 
of Lords for a bill to set aside an amendment made in a 
fine, levied in the Court of Great Sessions in Wales. 1845 
Saran Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref, UL. 273 To petition the 
emperor to hold an ecclesiastical council in the German 
nation. 1857-8 Sears Athan. u. ii, 186 They petition 
Pilate for a guard. 

b. To solicit, ask, beg for (a thing). 

1631 Heytin S¢. George 86 The picture of some state or 
Country, petitioning ..the ayde and helping-hand of so 
greata Saint. 1812 Crappe Zales xvi. Confidant, All that 
I hope, petition, or expect. 

2. adsol. or itr, To address or present a petition, 
to make petition, to make a humble request or 
entreaty, to ask humbly (for something). 

1634 Heywoop Maidenhead Lost. Wks. 1874 IV. 108 You 
petition heere For Menand Money! 1751 LaBecye Westv. 
Br. 25 Westminster Bridge was petitioned for. 1766 Entick 
Loudon 1V.71 The method of gaining admission into this 
hospital is by petitioning to the committee. 1838 Lytton 
Alice iv. v, he Colonel petitioned for three days considera- 
tion. 1847 TENNYSON Prize. v1. 300 Then Violet. . Petition’d 
too for him. 

Hence Petitioned (p/ti'fand) fZ/. a. 

1894 H. Hunt in Daily News 11 June 8/2 Tbat the 
petitioned should not misunderstand us. 

Petitional (péti-fanal), a. rare. [f. PETITION 
5b.+-AL. Cf. conditional, etc.] Of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of a petition. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 120 A very formal] 
Jetter, petitionall or supplicatiue. 1641 BurrouGcus Sion’s 
Foy 37 A voice hath come from the Citie, a petitionall 
voice, graciously accepted by you. 1847 BusHNeELL Chr. 
Nurt. ut. vii. (1861) 393 Working toward a grand petitional 
harmony with them. 


Peti‘tionarily, adv. rave. [f. next + -Ly 2.] 


In a petitionary manner: (in quot. 1646) by way of | 


petitio princip~it or unproved assumption. 

1604 Supplic. Masse Priests § 1 Ever lowelie to solicite, 
yea petitionarily to importunate your Maiestie, for tbe 
happy grant of so manifold, farre-spreading. .a blessednesse. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, iv. v. 191 This doth but 
petitionarily inferre a dextrality in tbe heavens. 


Petitiona (piti-Janari), a. [ad. med.L. 
petilionari-us, {. pelz(ton-er PETITION ; see -ARY 1; 
cf. F. p&gtitionnaire (1792 in Hatz.-Darm.).J 

1. Of the nature of, consisting of, containtng or 


characteristic of a petitton. 

1579 J. Stuppes in Harington’s Nuge Ant. (ed. Park 
1804) I. 162 These fewe petitionarye lynes. 1597 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. v. x\viii. § 2 Petitionarie prayer belongeth only 
to such as..stand in need of reliefe from others. 1611 B, 
Joxson Catiline .v.i, It is our base petitionary breath That 
blows "hem to this greatnesse. 1738 Neat Hist. Purit. IV. 
139 Dr. Gauden presented a Petitionary Remonstrance. 
1855 Tennyson Brook 113 Claspt hands and that petitionary 
grace Of sweet seventeen subdued me ere she spoke. 

2. Of persons : Suppliant, entreating, petitioning. 
Obs. or arch. 

1607 Suaks. Cor. y. ii. 82, 1..coniure thee to pardon Rome, 
and thy petitionary Countrimen. 1820 Lams £/ia Ser. 1. 
wo Races of Men, To say no to a poor petitionary rogue. 

+3. Containing an unproved assumption or fe(z¢7o 
principit. Obs. rare—". 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pserd, Ep. wy. xiii. 227 From plaine 
and naturall principles, the doubt may be fairely salved, 
and not clapt up from petitionary foundations and principles 
unestablished. 


+ Peti‘tionate, v. Obs. rare, [f. L. petition- 
em PETITION + -ATE3: cf. ambittionate, etc.] a. 
trans. To address with petitions, supplicate, peti- 
tion. b. izr. To make petition; to address or 
present a petition. 

1624 Br. Mountacu /stmed. Addr. 120 Their more then 
probabilitie to preuaile in whatsoeuer they shall petitionate 
God for mee. 1625 in Cosin's Corr. (Surtees) 1. 76 It will 
be time enough to heare from you agayne, and in no case 
time to petitionate till something be don. 

Petitionee (piti fanz). U.S., Law. [f. Prri- 
TION V.+-EE.}] ‘The person or party against whom 
a petition is filed, and who is reqnired to answer 
and defend. 

1764 Conn. Col. Rec. (1881) XII. 262 Unless the petitioner 
would .. execute notes of hand to the petitionee for the 
whole added together. 1767 /é/d. 618 Under the circum- 
stances the petitioner ought not in equity to be holden to 
answer the same to the petitionee. 1828-32, WessTer, 
Pctitionee, a person cited to defend against a petition. 1895 
in Funk's S tand. Dict. 

Petitioner (p‘ti-fans:), [f. Peririon sé, + 
-ER?: cf. pensioner, commissioner, etc., and med.L. 
pelitiondrius beggar, f. petition-em PETITION. 

In earlier use than Petition z., but, after the introduction 
of the latter, naturally viewed as its agent-n. in ERE] 

1. One who presents a petition; one who petitions. 

For quot. 1414. cf. PETITION sé 3b. | 

1414 Rolls of Parlt. 1V. 22 Consideringe that the Comune 
of youre lond .. ben as well Assentirs as Peticioners. 1553 
T. Witson Rhet. Ep. Aij b, I shal be acontinuall peticioner 


~ petitionary, supplicatory. 


750 


vnto almyghtye God for your preseruation. 1647 Warp 
Stump. Cobler 14, 1 would be understood ..an humble 
Petitioner, that ignorant and tender conscienced Anabaptists 
may have due time and means of conviction. 1792 A necd. 
IW, Pitt I. viii. 182 The relief desired by the petitioners. 
1855 Macautay /7ést. Exg. xvi. L111. 714 Some petitioners 
asked to be heard by counsel, 

b. Hist. One of those who signed the address, 
also called AppresseERs (cf. quot. 1681 s.v.) to 
Charles II in 1680, petitioning for the summoning 
of Parliament. Opposed to ABHORRER 2. 

1757-1870 [see ABHORRER 2]. 

2. Law. a. A plaintiff iv an action commenced 
by petition. b. A petitioning creditor. 

1503 Kolls of Purlt. V1. 526/1 By whiche longe tracte of 
tyme, the said Sueters and Peticioners were and shulde be 
discomforted. 1593 Suaks. 2 //er. V7, 1. iii. 26 Alas Sir, 
1am buta poore Petitioner of our whole Towneship. 1764-7 
[see Petitioner]. 1845 Potsoxn Lug. Law in Encevel. 
Metrop. Il. 835/1 Praying his lordship to issue his fiat, 
authorizing the petitionér, as such creditor. to prosecute 
his complaint in her Majesty's Court of Bankruptcy. 1876 
BancroFr //ist, U.S. IV. Ii, 286 The question as presented 
by Dunning was already decided in favor of the petitioners. 
Mod. Rep. Divorce Crt., The judge pronounced a decree 
nisi, the petitioner to have the custody of tbe children. 

Peti‘tioning, 74/. sd. [f. Pet:TIon v, + -1NG 1.] 
The action of making or presenting a petition. 

a1649 Drumm. or Hawtn. Dec/ar., etc. Wks. (1711) 210 
They could not be induced..to acknowledge the smallest 
error, either in the matter of their petition or in the manner 
of their petitioning. 1769 Biackstone Cow. IV. 147 
Neaily related to this head of riots is the offence of 
tumultuous petitioning. 1849 Macautay “fist. Eng. v. IL. 
658 James .. had treated modest petitioning as a crime. 

Petitioning, #//.c. [f. as prec. + -1nc 2.] 
That petitions ; supplicating, humbly begging. 

Petitioning creditor, one who applies for an adjudication 
in bankruptcy against his debtor (I!”4arton). 

1615 BratHwait Strappado (1878) 111 This priviledge and 
Knightly honour; Which hauing got by long petitioning 
suite. 1649 Mitton Zzkho. iv. Wks. 1851 IIL. 361 Unarm'd 
and Petitioning People 
Metrop. 11, 8353/1 Proof being given before them [commis- 
sioners of the Court of Bankruptcy] of the petitioning 
creditor’s debt ..and of the act of bankruptcy, the trader is 
declared a bankrupt. 1849 E. B. Eastwick Dry Leaves 4 
A pony standing on his hind legs like a petitioning poodle. 


Peti‘tionist. szonce-wd. [See -1st.] One who 
makes a practice of petitioning ; a professional 
or professed petitioner. 


1822 Lame Le/. to Coleridge, | met a venerable old man, 
not a mendicant,—but thereabouts; a look-beggar, not a 


verbal petitionist. 
|| Petit-maitre (pst/,métr). [Fr., lit. little 


master.} An effeminate man; a dandy, fop, 


coxcomb. 

1711 Appison Sfect. No 83 ?5 All his Men were Petits 
Maitres, and all his Women Coguets. 1754 RicHARDSON 
Grandison (1781) I. v. 88 Do you pretend, in such an age 
of petit maitres, to live single? 1820 T. MitcHEett Covz37. 
Aristoph.\. p. cliti, A boon companion for the petits-szattres 
of the Ilyssus. 1843 James Forest Days (1847) 37 Tbe long 
and hanging sleeves of the loose coat he wore were .. one of 
the distinguishing marks of a petit maitre of that day. 

attrié. 1744 H. Watrore Lett. to Maun 22 July, A 
little, pert petit-maitre figure. 1880 SHoRTHOUSE J. dneglesant 
xxxvili, 537 He had..the look of a petit maitre, and even, 
what is more contemptible still. of a petit-maitre priest. 

Hence (sonce-wds.) Petit-mai'treship, Petit- 
mai‘treism. So || Petite-maitresse, the female 


counterpart of a dandy, an é/égazte. 

1818 Lavy Morcan Fi. Afacarthy (1819) I. i. 68 (Stanf.) 
At the head of these pious petite maitresses stood Miss 
Crawley. 1822 New Monthly Mag. 1V. 110 None of the 
petit-maitreship of the ait. 1824 /éid. X. 518 We..begin 
to give up our old ideas of their coxcombry, gaiety, and 
petit-maitreism. 1823 Scott Peveri/ xxx, ‘You stand ex- 
cused, Master Empson’, said the petite maitresse, sinking back 
onthe downycouch. 1840 Penmy Cycé. XVIII. 167/1 (Pink- 
erton) The Frenchified style of thinking and air of fefit- 
maitre-ship affected by the quondam laborious antiquary. 


| Petit mal (pat? mal). [Fr., = the little evil.] 
The milder or imperfectly developed form of epi- 


lepsy, when the fits are abortive or incomplete. 

(1878 tr. AH. von Ziemssen’s Cycl. Med. XIV.190 From 
consideration of the ‘ little attacks’ (petit #al).] 1891 Datly 
News 1 May 5/5 It is impossible in one examination to say 
whether a man suffers from petit mal. 1899 4//dztt’s Syst. 
Med. N11. 910 The attacks of petit mal which may accom- 
pany head-nodding. /é/d. VIII. 97 Paroxysmal vertigo in 
hysterical patients has been called hysterical petit-mal. 

+ Peti'tor. Obs. rare. [a.L. pelitor a candi- 
date, agent-n. from fe/ére to seek.} A seeker, 


applicant, candidate. 

1613 T. Gopwin Rom. Autig. (1674) 144 The Roman 
Petitors or Suitors for bearing office. 1655 Futter Cf. fist. 
x1, ii. § 48 A very potent (I cannot say competitor, the 
Bishop himself being never a petitor for the place, but) 


desirer of this office. ; 
Petitory (pe'titari), z. [ad. late L. petivarz-us, 


f. petitor: see prec. and -oRY.] ; 

1. Characterized by asking, soliciting, or begging ; 
Now rare. 

1579 G. Harvey Letter-b&. (Camden) 62, I suppose it 
needlesse extraordinarilye to procure any noblemans petitory 
or commendatorye letters in any sutch private respectes. 
1651 Jer. Tavior //oly Dying iit. § 2 (1727) 63 ‘The proper 
voices of sickness are expressly vocal and petitory in the 
ears of God. 1720 H’od+ow Corr. (1843) II. 518 The opinion 
of friends at London, that no petitory clause for protection 


1845 Po.son Ange. Lawin Encycl. » 


PETRARY. 


and favour should be in. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. 1.v. 299 
As an equivalent to some petitory Jines. there were verses, 

2. Law. Characterized by laying claim to some- 
thing; in eti/ory action, etc., an action claiming 
title or right of ownership, as distinct from mere 
possession, in anything; b. sfec. in Sc. Law: see 


quot. 1773. 

160z FutBecke 2nd Pt. Parall. 48 In our Law it is held, 
that there is no diuersitie, where a man selleth land depending 
a writ petitorie of the same land, or doe giue it depending 
the writ. 1773 Erskine /us/. Law Scot. v. i. § 47. 655 
Petitory actions are so called,..because some demand is 
made upon the defender, in consequence either of a right of 
property or creditin the pursuer. Thus, actions for restitu- 
tion of moveables, actions of poinding, of forthcoming, and 
indeed all personal actions upon contracts, or gzasi contracts, 
which the Romans called cozdictiones, are petitory. 1847 
in Aiton Dozmest. Econ. (1857) 339 The action should con. 
tain declaratory conclusions as well as petitory conclusions, 
adapted to bring out the Sheriffs views. 1880 Muirneap 
Gaius Ww. § 92 The petitory formula is that in which the 
pursuer asserts that the thing in dispute is his. 1901 Scofs- 
zai g Mar. 11/1 A petitory action hy tbe.. Patents Company 
..for payment of £ 1500. 

3. That involves a petitio principit. rare. 

1832 Sir W. Hamitton Discuss. (1852) 63 The fact of the 
external reality is not only petitory but improbable. 1836-7 
— Metaph. (1877) Il. xxvi. 142 Any hypothesis is probable 
in proportion as..it involves nothing petitory, occult, supere 
natural. p ite 

| Petit paté. Now only as Fr. (pati pate). 
Also § pety-petty, 7 petty-patty, pettit pasté, 
petipete, 8 petty patee. [F. fe/z little, and 
pulé pasty, pie.} A small patty or pie. 

c1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 450 Payn 
puffe, and pety-pettys and cuspis and doucettes. a16a5 
FLeTcHER Woren Pleased u. vi, Shall I make petty patties 
of him? 1678 T. Baxer Tunbridge Wells 12 (Stanf.) A 
Treat of pettrt Pastéand Brandy. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury 
ui. ill. 84/1 Petipetes are Pies made of Carps and Eels, first 
toasted, and tben minced, and with Spices made up in Pies. 
1787 P. Becxrorp Lett. /taly (1805) I. 29 Mademoiselle 
G—, lost the heart of.. Lord W—— G——, by eating too 
many fettts patés. Petits patés were at that time very much 
in fashion. 1812 Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 163 Sausages are 
admitted with petit patés. ’ 

|| Petit souper (p2tz svpe). [F. petit little, 
and soztfer supper.] A little supper; an uncere- 
moniots supper to which a few intimates are 
admitted ; orig. in reference to the French court in 
the 18th century. 

1765 Anu. Reg. u.56 Those petit-soupers of which the king 
{of France] is so fond. 1819 Suettey Peter Bell v.i, Among 
the guests who often staid Till the Devil's petits-soupers. 
1849 Loner. in Life (1891) II. 149 After tbe concert a petit- 
souper. | ne 

Pe'tkin, Pe-tling, nonce-diminutives of Pet 1, 

1863 Hotme Lee Annie Warleigh I. 2 She tried to nurse 
Katherine’s tiny petkin. 1837 Wew Monthly Mag. LI. 183 
Be-scented and be-lioned petlings ! 

Petong, obs. form of PakTonc. 

Petous(s, petowiss, obs. Sc. forms of PITEous. 

Petralogy, etc., erron. f. PETROLOGY, etc. 

Petranel, obs. form of PETRONEL, 

Petrarchal (p/tra1kal), a. [f. Petrarch, It. 
Pelrarca, personal surname +-aL.] Of, pertain- 
ing to, characteristic of, or in the style of the 
Italian poet Petrarca or Petrarch (1304-74). So 
Petra:rchan a. (also as sb. = Pelrarchist), Pe- 
trarche‘’sque, Petra‘rchian adjs.; Petrarchism 
(pi traskiz'm), imitation of the style of Petrarch ; 
Pe‘trarchist, an imitator of Petrarch; Petrarch- 
istical a., imitative of Petrarch; Pe’trarchize 
v, intr., to imitate Petrarch’s style. 

1818 Keats Let. Wks. 1889 III. 159 Were it my choice, I 
would reject a *Petrarchal coronation. 1827 Beppors Le?. 
Apt., Poems (1851) p. xix, The sonnets, &c. are much more 
to my taste than that *Petrarchan ‘eau d’Hippocrene 
sucrée’, 1881 Atheneum 28 May 714/2 Conforming the 
structure of hissonnet to the Petrarchan type. 1904 Q. Rev. 
July 5 Wyatt.. leaned upon the forms of Italy—the porcelain 
sonnet of the Petrarchans, the satiric #e7za vima of the 
Alamanni. 1839 Hattam H72s¢. Lit. un. v. § 31 vole, It is.. 
* Petrarchesgue inahigh degree. a 1801 R.Gatt Poems ey 
12 His sweet *Petrarchian lay. 1881 Zucycl. Brit. X11. 
506/1 From this period [14th century] also dates that literary 
pbenomenon known under the name of *Petrarchism. 1823 
Roscoe Srssoudt’s Lit. Eur. (1846) I. xv. 438 He ridiculed 
both the pedants and *Petrarchists. 1897 W. P. Ker Efie 
& Ront. 233 The ideal of Petrarch was formulated. and 
abused by the Petrarchists. 1603 Florio Mozntaigue un. x. 
(1632) 228 Fantasticall, new fangled, Spagniolized, and 
*Petrarchisticall elevations. 1593 Harvey Pierce's Super. 
Wks, (Grosart) II. 93 All the noblest Italian, French, and 
Spanish Poets, haue in their seuerall Veines *Petrarchised. 
1611 Cotcr., Petrarguiser, to Petrarkise it, to write like a 
passionate louer. r90z Q. Kev. Oct. 440 That was the 
direction in which he [Surrey] Petrarchised. : 

Petrary (petrari). Now only //ist.  [ad. 
med.L. fetvaria fem. (Du Cange), f. petra stone 
=OF. perriére. Cf. also It. pefvzero masc. (Florio) 
= Sp. pedrero, F. pierrier, all in same sense.]_ A 
medieval milttary engine for discharging stones: 
= PEDRERO, PERRIER. . 

1610 HoLttand Camden's Brit, 1. 400 On the East-side 
there was planted one Petrarie and two Mangonells. 1795 
Soutney Foau of Arc vil. 250 Charging witb huge stones 
tbe murderous sling Or petrary. 1854 Blackw. Mag. LXXV. 
530 The trebuchet, the matafunda, the ribaudequin, and the 
petrary, were special machines for discharging..rocks. 


PETRE. 


Petre (pita). Also 7 peeter, 7-9 peter. 
In sense 1, abbreviation of SALTPETRE; in sense 2, 


ad, L. petra, Gr. wézpa rock.] 

1, =Sartpetre. (Now only éechiical colloq.) 

1594 [see c below}, 1626 Bacon Sylva §120 A Mixture of 
Petre and Sulphur witbout Coale. 1644 Nye Gunnery (1670) 
6 Certainly if Gunpowder were only made of peter, tbat 
would be more strong than powder made of peter. Coal and 
Brimstone. 1667 T. HensHaw in Pil. Trans. 11. 470 To 
see whether it will shoot into Chrystals of Peeter. 1869 
Breackmore Lorna D. i, The fire of candle lays bold of the 
peter with a spluttering noise and a leaping. 

+b. Also petre-salt. Obs. 

1708 Brit. Apollo No. 78. 2/1 The Peter-salt is that wbich 
is chrystalliz’d last, is fixd as Sea-salt. 1728 Woopwarp 
Meth. Fossils 36 note, Nitre, while..in its native State, is 
call’d Petre-Salt; when refin’d, Salt-Petre. 1763 A/sserz 
Rust. 1, 53 To let the lye drain off from tbe petre-salt. 

ce. attrié., as tpetre man, a manufacturer of 


saltpetre (ods.). 

1594 PLat Jewell-ko. 1. 47 That salt, whereof the Peter 
men doo gather a bushell or two at the most, from thirty 
tunnes of earth. é 

+2. Oil of petre: rock-oil, petroleum. Ods. 

1653 WaLion Angler viii. 172 A small piece of Scarlet.. 
soked in, or annointed with Oyl of Peter. called by some, 
Oyl of the Rock. 1697 Pil. Trans. XX. 544 There is 
likewise Distilled from this Stone, an Oil which may be 
used for Oil of Petre. 1741 Comp. Fam.- Piece 1. i. 58 Take 
red and unsophistical O1l of Petre, and anoint therewith... 
the Part affected. 

Petrean (pétri-an), a. rare. 206s. [f. L. petree-ves 
(=F. petrée, It. petreo, a, Gr. werpaios rocky, stony, 
f, wérpa rock) + -an. (Hence the name Aradia 
letra, Arabia the rocky.)] Rocky; of or per- 
taining to rocks or stones; of Arabia Petrza. 

1632 Litncow 7rav. vy. 210 Arabia Petrea..divideth the 
true Syria from Canaan; this Petiean countrey it selfe, 
deualling euen downe to the limits of Iacobs biidge. 1803 
G. S, Faser Cadzri 11. 448 We have already found in that 
country the ancient petrean worship established. 

Petreity (pétri*iti). [ad.med.Schol.L. petreitas, 
f. petre-us: see prec. and -ITy. Cf. panerty.] The 
cssential quality of being a stone, stoniness. 

rqixtr. Werenfelsius’ Disc. Logomachys vi.10r Hacceitys, 
Ecceitys, Petreitys, Quidditys, Identitys ] petreitales, guid- 
ditates, fdentita‘ces| ,.and whole Cart-loads of Qualitys. 
1902 M. H. Dzsewtcks I yclifs Misc. Patios. 1. p. \xxvil, 
What inakes a stone to be a stone? Petreity. Therefore 
igneity, petreity, are substantial forms. 

Petrel (pe‘trél). Also 7 pitteral, 8 pittrel, 
petril, petteril, 8-9 peterel. [Occurs in 1676 
as pitteral, in 1703 spelt petre/ by Dampier, who 
says that the name was derivcd from that of 
St. Peter: see quot. If this was so, fetre/ may 
have been a formation analogous to cockere/, 
dotterel, hoggerel, pickerel, or might represent a 
Latin dim. of Petrus (e.g. Petrillus, Petrellus). 

The name appears fist in Eng.; it occurs in F. (petred as 
a term of Ornithology in Brisson 1760; to Buffon 1782 it 
was app. an Eng. word requiring explanation. “The 
Norwegian Soren Peders, and Peders fugé (Brunnich 1764), 
and Ger. Peters vogel are also later than the Eng. and app. 
suggested by it; they support Dampier’s explanation. (But 
it is of course possible that the woid had some other source, 
represented hy Jitfevad, and that the association with eter 
was due to popular etymology.)]} 

A small sea-bird, ?rocellaria pelagrca, with black 
and white plumage and long wings; hcnce extended 
(with qualifications) to any species of the genus 
Procellaria (distinctively called Storm-Petrels or 
Stormy Petrels), or of the family Procellartide, or 
order ZeAtnares, esp. of the subfamily /roace/- 
lartine. Sce quot. 1894. f 

1676 Frawes Jrul. Voy. Nova Zemblain Ace.Voy. 1. (1694) 
181 Saw many Pitteralsabout the Ship. 1703 Damier Voy. 
III. 1.97 As they fly. they pat the Water alternately with 
their Feet, as if they walkt upon it; tho’ still upon the 
Wing. And from hence the Seamen give them the name of 
Petrels, in allusion to St. Peter’s walking upon the Lake of 
Gennesareth. 1748 Pfui. Trans. XLV. 166 Vhe Pittrel or 
Storm-Fink. 1767 Carteret in Hawkesworth Voy. (1773) 
I. 318 The peterels, to which sailors have given the name 
of Mother Carey's Chickens, 1768 Pexnanr Zool. IL. 431 
The whole genus of Petrels have a peculiar faculty of 
spouting from their bills, to a considerable distance, a large 
quantity of pure oyl. 1776 /bid. (ed. 4) IL. 467 Stormy 
petrel. 1802 Barrincton //ist. N.S. Wales viii. 270 The 
sooty petrel had appropriated a certuin grassy part of the 
island to herself. 1825 Waterton Wand. S. cimer. tt. i. 
85 When it blows a hard gale of wind, the stormy Petre 
makes its appearance. 1838 Por A.G. Pym Wks. 1864 1V. 
123 Mother Carey’s geese, or the great peterel... The great 
peterel is as large as the common albatross and is car- 
nivorous. 1843 Yarrett //ist. Brit. Birds \11. 514 The Storm 
Petrel,. exhibiting the deep keel of a Swift, and possessing 
accordingly enduring powers of flight. a 1879 in Poems 
Places, Br. America, etc. 90 Pied petrels coursed about the 
sea, 1894 Newton Dict. Birds s.v.,Vhe true Petrels, Pro: 
cellariinz, in which..are combined forms so different..as 
the Diving-Petrels, Pe/ecanoides or Halodroma, the Storm- 
Petrels, Procellaria, the Flat-billed Petrels, Prion, the 
Fulmar, the Shearwaters and others... The common Storm- 
Petrel, Procellaria pelagica..Seamen hardly discriminate 
between this and others nearly resembling it.., such as 
Leach $ or the Fork-tailed Petrel, Cy»ochorca leucorrlioa,.. 
and Wilson’s Petrel, Oceanites oceanicus, the type of the 
Family Oceanitidz...The Cape-Pigeon or Pintado Petrel, 
Daftion capensis, is one that Bas lonz been well known. 

g. 1862 Sat. Kev. 13 Sept. 321 M. Hugo..is the petrel 
of literature, revelling in the storms of passion, and the con: 
flict of the elements that determine human action. 
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b. Locally applied to the Kittiwake. 

1770 Pennant Zool. IV. 26 (Vhe} Kittiwake. .inhabits the 
romantic cliffs of Flamborough bead. [iVofe] Where it is 
called Petrel. 

Petrel, var. PEITREL Ols. Petrenall, obs. f. 


PETRONEL. Petreol, obs. f. PETROL. Petrera, 
-ro, obs. var. PEDRERO, a small gun. 


Petrescent (p/tressént), a. ?Ods. [f. L. petra 
rock, stone + -ESCENT.} Properly, Becoming con- 
verted into stone or petrified ; but usually, Having 
the quality of petrilying, petrifactive. (In quot. 
1757, Tending to form ‘stone’ or calculus.) 

1663 Boyce Usef Exp. Nat. Phitos. u. ii. 32 A Liquor 
abounding with petrescent parts may..turn Wood (as I have 
observ’d in a petrifying Spring) into a kind of Stone. 1676 
Hoocson in Pil. Trans. XI. 766 Concerning petrescent 
Springs. 1757 Phil. Trans, L. 216 The petrescent quality 
aus urine was..destroyed. 1763 B7it. Mag. IV. 216 He 
thought it possible to make oysters and mussels breed pearls 
by feeding them with a proper petrescent water. 1819 H. 
Busk Sanguet it. 456* Round the lapideous tuft,..petrescent 
tendrils curl. 

So Petre’scence, Petre’scency, the process of 


petrifaction ; formation of calculus. 

1662 J. CHANDLER Van Helmont's Oriat, 246 That which 
I have said..of the Disease of the Stone, concerning the 
stony seed, and so of petrescency or the manner of making 
in stones. 1663 Boyte Usef Exp. Nat. Philos. u. ii. 35 
None of the enumerated ways of Petrescency:. .deserves to 
be look’d upon as satisfactory. 1799 Ktrwan Geol. Ess. 
140 It proves..that petrifactions are carried on in appro- 
priate circumstances in modern times, and the successive 
process of petrescence. 

Petricolous (pitri-kdlas), a. Zool. [f. mod. 
L. *Aetricola (f. petra rock + col/-cre to inhabit) + 
-ous; in mod.F. Adfricole (Littré).] Inhabiting 
rocks ; saxicolous ; lithodomous. 

1858 Mayne Exfos. Lex, Petricolus..shells found in more 
or less hard rocks which their animals pierce: petricolous. 

Pétrie (petr’), v. Alassage. [ad. F. pétri-r to 
knead, in OF, festrir:—L. type *pisturive, {. pistiiva 
pounding.] ¢rars. To knead in massage. 

1887 D. Macuire Art Massage iv. (ed. 4) 57 Grasping 
between his thumb and four fingers those of the patient, he 
petries all the circumference for a few minutes. /d/d, 58 
Presses strongly while he petries the centre of the hand. 

Petrifaction (petrifwekjfon). Also 8-9 erron. 
petre-. [f. Perriry, after satisfaction, stupe- 
faction, from satisfy, stupefy, L. satisfacére, stupe- 
Sacére, etc., instead of the etymological form 
PETRIFICATION.] 

1. The action of petrifying, or condition of being 
petrifed; conversion into stone or stony substance ; 
in Lath, formation of ‘stone’ or calculus, 

1646 Str T. Browne Pscud. Ep. u. v. 91 That corall is 
soft under water, but waxeth hard as soon as it arriveth 
unto the ayre,..we have some reason to doubt,..from so 
sudden a petrifaction, and strange induration. 1704 J. 
Harais Lex, Tech.1, Petrifaction, is properly the changing 
of a mix’d Body intoa Stony Substance, wben it had no sucb 
Nature before; and the Action by which this is performed, 
is called, Pelrification. 180z Prayeratr Lllustr. Hutton. 
The. 117 What are called petrifactions or the formation of 
stony substances by means of water, 1885 G. DENMAN in 
Law Rep. 14 Q. B. Div. 951 Pearson..{had made a] well for 
the convenient petrifaction of bauristers’ wigs and other 
interesting objects. 1896 A //butt's Syst. Med. 1. 195 Dead 
tissues lying in the midst of living tissues are prone to calct- 
fication and petrifaction. 

b. fig-: cf. PETRIFY 2. 

1722 Wottaston Relig. Nat. vi. §17 The principle of 
compassion .. broke through his petrifaction, and would 
shew that it could not totally be eradicated. 18z0 HaztttT 
Lect. Dram. Lit. 253 This is making a petrefaction both of 
love and poetry. 1868 HawtHorne Amer. Notc-Bés. (1879) 
II. 148 ‘Yo my horror and petrifaction. 1874 Deutscit 
Kem, 172 The common assumption that Islam is identical 
with mental and religious petrifaction. 

2. concr. Something petrtfied, or formed by con- 
version into stone; a stony coucrction formed by 
the petrifying of an organic body, as in fossils, or 


by the deposition of mineral substance from solu- 


tion in water or other liquid, as in stalactites and. 


stalagmites. 

1686 Prot Stafford’sh. 190 So far are these stones from 
being petrifactions. 1692 Rav Disc. it. iv. (1732) 155 His 
curious Collection of Petrifactions 1758 J. S. Le Dran's 
Observ. Surg. (1771) 259 A Disposition in the Blood to form 
Concretions and Petrefactions. 1812 Chron. in Ann. Keg. 
142 There was discovered under the cliffs..the complete 
petrifaction of a crocodile, seventeen feet in lengtb. 1848 
Dickens Doméey xxiii, Curling and twisting like a petri- 
faction of an arbour over the threshold. 1872 NicHotson 
Palzont.2 Fossils, or, as they are often termed, petrifactions. 
Jig. 1818 Hazuitr Lug. Poets v. (1870) 128 He gives you the 
petrifaction of a sigh. 1856 StanLey Sinai & Pail. xiv. 
(1858) 449 The House of Loretto is the petrifaction, so to 
speak, of the * Last Sigh of the Crusades’. 

Petrifactive (petrifektiv), a. [f stem of 
pelrifact-ion + -1VE: cf. stupefactrve.| Having the 
quality of petrifying; causing petrifaction. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd. Ep. tts. xxiii. 167 The Lapi- 
descencies, and petrifactive mutations of hard bodies. 1778 
W. Pryce AZin. Cornnd. 103 The petrifactive quality of 
water. 1857 H. Miter Jest. Rocks iii. 145 The famous 
fossileman of Guadaloupe, locked up by the petrifactive 
agencies in a slab of limestone. 

Petrifiable (pe‘trifei,ab'l), a. rare— [f. 
PETRIFY + -ABLE.} Capable of being petrified. 

In mod. Dicts. 


| 


| 


PETRIFY. 


Petrific (p/trisfik), 2. Now rare. [ad. med.L. 
petrific-us, f. petra rock, stone: see -FIC.] 

1, Having the quality of petrifying; making 
something into stone, or as hard as stone; petri- 
factive, petrifying; in /a¢h. causing the formation 
of ‘stone’ or calculus. 

1667 Mitton P. ZL. x. 293 The aggregated Soyle Death 
with bis Mace petrific.. As with a Trident smote. 1670 
W. Simpson Hydrol. Ess. 136 Indued with a deopilative, 
and (if I may so say) antipetrifick property. 1695 CoNGREVE 
Taking of Namure xi, Wing’d Perseus, with Petrifick 
shield Of Gorgon’s head. 1746 Simon in Phil. Trans. 
XLIV. 308 Convinced of the petrific Quality in some Parts 
of the Lougb. 1811 W. Taytor in A/onthly Mag. XXXI. 
448 The progress of petrific conversion may be traced to a 
considerable depth in contiguous..strata. 1839 De Quincey 
Recoll. Lakes Wks, 1862 11. 44 Stiffened, as by the petrific 
touch of Death, 

jig. 19729 Savace Wanderer 1. 56 [Winter's] Breath A 
nitrous Damp, that strikes petrific Death. 178z Miss Burney 
Cecilia v1. ii, A look meant to be nothing less than petrific. 
1837 De Quincey in TJait's Alag. 1V. 69 No society is 
.. So cheerless and petrific in its influence upon others. 

2. Loosely in passive sense: Petrified, stony. 

1804 Anna SewarD Alem. Darwin 214 Marble and other 
petrific substances. 1888 F. P. Noste in Chicago Advance 
1o May 290 In Heidelberg, Calvinism Is plastic, Scriptural, 
dynamic ; in Westminster, petrific, scholastic, dogmatic. 

+Petri-ficate, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. type 

*petrificare (It. petrificare, ¥. pétrifier): see -ATE 3.] 
= Petniry. So +Petri-ficant a., petrifying. 

1603 Firorio Montaigne 1. xxxvii. (1632) 437 There was 
some grettie or petrificant qualitie. 1647 J. Hatt Poems 
u. 96 Though our hearts petrificated were, Yet causedst 
thou thy law be graven there. 

Petrification (pe-trifik?"fon). Nowzave. [a. 
F, pétrification (i16the. in Hatz.-Darm.) = It. 
petrificazioue, + -atrowe (Florio), L. type (prob. in 
mod.L.) *petv7ficatzo, n. of action from *felrificare, 
pétrifier, PeTriry. For this the non-etymological 
petrifactiou has been substituted. ] 

1. = PETRIFACTION 1. 

1613 Cotcr., Pelrification, a petrification; a making 
stonie, A turning into stone. 1646 Sir ‘TV. Browne Psend. 
Ep. wv v. 91 We have.. visible petrification of wood in 
many waters, 1665-6 P/il. Trans. 1. 320 Much has been 
already said and written of Petrification, 1776 G. Sempre 
Building in Water 132 lt is the Lime alone, that creates 
the Petrification. 1882 Grixie 7ext-dk. Geol. v. 611 The 
only true petrification .. consists in the abstraction of the 
organic substances, molecule by molecule, and in their 
replacement by precipitated mineral matter. 

b. fig. = PETRIFACTION 3 b. 

1678 Cupwortn /uéfell. Syst. 1. iv. § 1. 193 Mortification 
or petrification of thesoul. 1681 H. HALLYWELL. A/e/ampron, 
Introd. B, This state and condition he terms..a Petrification 
or Mortification of the Mind. 1865 DickENs A7ut, Fr.u.x, A 
widowed female glaring petrification at her fellow creatures. 
1891 Daily News 28 Apr. 6/2 Yhe misfortune was that the 
contagion of petrification had spread to the free churches. 

2. coucr. = PETRIFACTION 2. 

1677 Prot Oxfordsh., ii. § 26 Incrustations are petrifica- 
tions, made by such waters as let fall thetr stony particles. 
1762 tr. Busching's Syst. Geog. 111. 579 Great numbers of 
petrifications, more paren of inarine shells and plants, 
are found among them. 1794 Suttivan I ‘few Nat. I. 61 
Flints never having been found to contain petrifications, or 
the marks of any organized body. 

Petrified (petrifoid), po2.@2. [f. Petriry v.] 

1. Changed into stone or stony substance. 

1667 H. Stvzpe in PA. Trans. VW. 499 Upon those other 
Plants with petrified roots there gathers a Lime-stone. 
1776 G. Semece Building in Water 40 Some of the Piers 
were much more petrified than others. /éid. 52 We met 
with very laige Cakes of the petrified Sand. 1823 Bake- 
wext /ntrod. Geol. (1815) 442 Petrified fish have been dis- 
covered in solid rocks in the very attitude of seizing and 
swallowing their prey. 1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. Kinga. 
(ed. 4) 649 The countless petrified remains known by the 
names of Hamites, Lituites, Orthoceratites, Cyrtoceratites. 

b. frausf. and fg. Represented or embodied in 
stoue. 

1634 Hapincton Castara (Arb.) 50 Spencer hath a Stones 
and Draytons browes Stand petrified ith’ wall, with Laurell 
bowes Yet girt about. 1889 Hissty Tour i Phaeton 106 
Our cathedrals, abbeys, and ancient churches are truly 
petrified poems. 

2. fig. Hardened, stiffened, ‘paralysed’ with 
surprise, etc.: see PETRIFY 2, 

1720 WELTON Suffer. Son of God 1. xix. 533 Melt the 
Petrified Obduracy of this Harden’d Heart! 1790 Han. 
More Xelig. Fash. World (1791) 2t0 How would the petri- 
fied enquirer be astonished. 1863 Geo. Evtor Romo/la xxxvi, 
This petrified coldness was better than a passionate, futile 
opposition. 1870 Max Mier Sc. Xelig. (1873) 67 A 
careful interpretation of the petrified language of ancient 
India and Greece. 


Petrifier (pe‘trifaija1). [f. as prec. + -ER1.] 
One who or that which petrifies. 

1891 Assotr Philomythus Introd. 16 Almighty God, 
reported as a Petrifier of unlawfully dressed fowls. 

Petrify (pe'trifei), 7. Also 7 erron. petrefie, 

a. F. pétrif-er (16the. in Godef. Compl.) = It. 
petrificare ‘to grow hard as a stone’ (Florio), ad. 
L. type *fetrificare (prob. in early mod.L.), £. 
petra rock, stone: see -FY.]} 

1. “rans. To convert into stone or stony sub- 
stance; sec. to turn (an organic body) into a stony 
concretion by replacing its original substance by 
a calcareous, siliceous, or other mineral deposit ; 


PETRIFYING. 


also, /oose/y, to encrust with such a deposit, as may 
be done by a stream of water holding the mineral 
in solution. Also adso/. 

1594 Prat Yewell-ho. 1. 22 Wood that is both metalized 
and petrified in clay groundes. 1611 Frorto, /usassire,, to 
enstone, 10 petrifie. 1668 R. L’Estrancr Vis. of Quev. 
(1708) 103 A Man would swear the whole Woman to be 
directly Petrify’d. 31697 Auprey Lives 11898) I. 131 At 
the foot..runnes a fine cleare stream which petrifies. 1750 
tr. Leonardus’ Mirr. Stoncs 30 Albertus gives an account 
of a tree..with a nest and birds petrified. 1805-17 R. 
Jameson Char. Alin. (ed. 3) 229 Wood is petrified with an 
earthy mineral, as in wood-stone and wood-opal. 1869 
Tozer HighI. Turkey 1, 148 The eight caryatides. .were 
supposed to have been petrified by.. magic. 

2. fig. Tochange as if into stone. a. To deprive 
of feeling, vitality, capacity of change or dcvelop- 
ment, etc.; to harden, benumb, deaden, stiffcn. 

1626 Donne Serm., Luke ii. 29 (1640) 34 Doe not petrifie 
and harden thy Conscience against these holy suggestions. 
axg1r Ken Hymtnarium Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 82 All Hell 
let loose..to blind And petrify the unrelenting Mind. 1742 
Pore Dunc. iv. 264 Full in the midst of Euclid dip at 
once, And petrify a Genius to a Dunce. 1892 Westcott 
Gospel of Life 57 \t is.. possible to petrify a doctrine into 
an outward formula, 

b. To deprive of movement by a sudden cmo- 
tion; to make motionless or rigid with astonish- 
ment, horror, or the like; to paralyse, stupefy, 
strike dumb, confound. (Chiefly passive.) 

1771 GotosM. Haunch of Venison 108 With looks that 
quite petrified enter'd the maid. 1786 Mme. D'Arstay Diary 
2 Aug., I was almost petrified with horror at the intelligence. 
1814 Cot. Hawker Diary (1893) I. 96 Mr, Cudmore petrified 
the whole neighbourhood with his astonishing pianoforte 
playing. 1880 G. Merepitn 7ragic Com. 287 She had 
*stood petrified before him, as if affected by some wicked spell. 
» 3. zntr. (for Pass.) To become converted into 
stone or stony substance ; to undergo petrifaction, 

1646 Str T. Browne Psend. Ep. it. L 50 When wood and 
many otlter bodies doe petrifie..wee do not usually ascribe 
their induration tocold. 1730 A. Gorpon Ala fers Amphith. 
272 Cement like that of the Ancients, which petrified. 1776 
G. Sempte Building tn Water 40 ‘Those Piers did not 
petrify at all that lay on Beds that were not gravelly, 
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1685 DrypEn 7hrenod. August. 8 Like Niobe we marble 
grow, And petrify with grief. 1721 AmMHERst Terre Fil. 
No. 12 (1754) 62 A director, or scull of a college. .petrifies 
in fraud and shamelesness. 1868 J. H. Duunt Acf Ch. Eng. 
I. 29 ‘Vhe minds of men had petrified in certain forms of 
theological language. 


Petrifying, v4/.5d. [f. prec. + -ING!.] The 
action of PETRIFY v.; also concy. = PETRIFACTION 2. 


1732 J. James tr. Le Bond's Gardening 214 Rock-Works, 
Congelations, Petrifyings, and Shell-Works. 

Pe'trifying, #//.¢. [f. as prec. + -ING ?.] 
That petrihes (see the verb); petrifactive. 

1652 Frencu (titde) The Yorkshire Spaw..the Dropping, 
or Petrifying Well. 1660 R. Coxe Justice Vind. 21 Some 
isofa petiifying quality. 1705 J. Tavtor Journ, Edenborough 
(1903) 48 ‘he water is of a petrifying nature and as it falls 
tuins the moss into stone. 1878 Huxiry PAysiogr. 170 Such 
springs are vulgarly called pets7/ying springs..all that such 
springs are able to do is to simply cover the objects which 
receive the water with a crust of carbonate of lime. 

Da jig. 

1667 Decay Chr. Piety xvii. 2 6 A kind of petrifying crime, 
which induces that induration, to which the fearful expecta- 
tion of wiath is consequent. 1800 Mrs Hervey Monrtray 
Fam, 11, 112 She seemed, .surprised to see Mrs. Mourtray, 
to whom, with petrifying civility, she made a few speeches 
on her recovery. 1814 Mrs. J. West Adita de Lacy IV. 
249 That petrifying horror which, by benumbing every 
faculty, renders them all incapable of useful exertion. 

Petrine (pitrain), a. [f. L. Petr-ws PETER + 
-INE! cf, PAULINE, also Gr. mézpivos stony, rocky.] 
Of, pertaining to, or charactcristic of the Apostle 
Peter. Petrine liturgy, the Ikoman liturgy tradi- 
tionally ascribed to St. Peter. 

Petrine claims, claims of the Popes, based on their tradi- 
tional succession fiom St. Peter. 

1846 S. Davipson in Eclectic Rev. May 529 Another hypo- 
thesis is that of Baur.. followed by Billroth,(that] there were, 
properly speaking, but two parties in the Corinthian churcb, 
the Pauline and the Petrine. 1853 J. Martineau Sted, 
Chr. (1858) 252 The ‘Titbingen romance’..that the antago- 
nism between the Petrine and Pauline, the Hebiew and tlie 
Hellenic Gospel ..continued into the second century. 1865 
Litttepare North Side of Altar 5 The eatly Christian 
liturgies, inclusive of the Petrine or Roman fainily, 1885 
tr. Pfleiderer's Influence Paul iti. 142 Vhe moderate Jewish 
Christians (the Petine section). 

Hence Petrinism (p/‘triniz’m), the doctrine of 
(or attributed to) St. Peter, Petrine theology or 
teaching ; Pe‘trinize v. /ravs., to make Petrine, 
imbue with Petrinism. 

1857 M. Pattison £ss. (1389) II. 230 The development of 
Christianity through the antagonism of Petrinism and 
Paulinism, 1883 Scrarr //ist. Ch. 1.1. xxit. 212 He has 
not. .brought upon the stage either a Paulinised Peter, or a 
Petrinised Paul. 1g0z J. Smitu /ategr. Script 78 Baur’s 
renee theory of a conflict between Petrinism and Paulin- 
ism in the primitive Church. .no longer commands belief. 

Petrist (pftrist). [ad. L. /e/risia, f. the per- 
sonal name (etris, PETER: see -18T.] A followcr or 
disciple of Petrus Lombardus (Peter the Lombard), 
a schoolman of the Twelfth Century, called 
‘Master of the Sentences’ (died 1164). 

1600 W, Watson Decacordon(1602)140 Petrists, Thomistes, 
Scotists, and other schoolemen. 
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Petro- (petro), propcrly combining form of Gr. | 
métpos stone or métpa rock, as in PETROGLYPH, 
“GRAPH, etc. In Axat. used to form adjectives 
descriptive of parts connected with the petrous 
portion of the temporal bone and some other part 
indicated by the second element (most of which 
may also be uscd e//if/. as substantives): as 

Petrohy‘oid, Petroma:stoid, Petro-occi‘pital 
(petroccipital), Petrophary‘ngeal, Petrosphe-- 
noid, -sphenoi‘dal, Petro-squamo’sal, -squa’- 
mous, Petrotympa‘nic. 

31875 Huxtey & Martin £/em, Biol. (1877) 243 The hyoid 
bone..from it a slip of muscle (*petrohyotd) will be seen 
passing up towards the occipital region of the skull. 1848 
Owen Archetype & Homol. Vertebr. Skel. 29 The coalescence 
of the primitively distinct mastoid with the ossifying capsule 
of the labyrinth ts very speedy, ..and a composite * *petro- 
mastoid’ bone is thus formed. /érd. 31 In the walrus. .the 
mastoid, or petromastoid, forms as large a proportion of the 
outer lateral wall, of the cranium as does the squamosal. 
1831 R, Knox Cloguet’s Anat. 85 The first part of this line 
is named the *Petro-occipital suture. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex, 
*Petro-sphenoid hgament. ., Petro-sphenoidal suture, 1842 
Duncuson Med. Lex., “Petro-sphenoidal. Alléutt’s 
Syst. Afed. VII. 507 ‘Vhere was a small opening into the 
skull along the *petro-squamosal suture. 1879 52%. George's 
Llosp. Rep. \X. 240 A line of fracture..extended from left 
*petro-squamous junction backwards along the parieto- 
occipital suture as far as the sagittal suture. 1854 Owen 
Shel, & Teeth in Circ. Sc., Org. Nat, 1. 258 {In the giraffe] 
the “petrouuppanis is a separate bone, as in all ruminants. 
1877 Burnett £ar 42 Vhe petrotympanic fissure. 

Petrobrusian (petrobré‘siin). Ch. /is/. [ad. 
L. Petrobrusian? pl., f. name of Pierre de Bruys 
(Petrus Brustanus), {. Bruys (Brusium).j A 
member of a sect founded by Peter or Pierre de 
Bruys, in the South of France early in the rath 
century, who rejected infant baptism, transubstan- 
tiation, and the worship of the cross, and opposcd 
the building of churches, thc observance of fasts, 
sacred music, etc, 

c1gsg R. Hare Life Fisher in Fisher's Wks, (E. E.T.S.) 
135 Petrus Clinacensis against the.. Petrobrussians. 1686 
Horneck Craucif. Jesus xv. 357 Petrus Cluntacengis. . having 
understood of the Petrobrusians, that they had a com- 
inunion but once a year, thus expostulates with them, 1727- 
4x Cuamsers Cyc/. s.v., F. Langlois objects manicheism to 
the Petrobrussians. 1889 W. B. Carpenter /’erm. Elem, 
Relig. iti, 116 The Petrobrusians, the Apostolical brethren, 
and the Waldenses have been recognised as possessing 
common aims. 

Petrodrome (pe‘trodroum). Zool, [ad. mod.L. 
Petrodromus, {. Gr. wérpos stone + -dpoyos runner. J 
An insectivorous animal of the genus /'/rodro- 
mus of elephant-shrews, esp. 7. tefradaclylus of 
Mozambique. 

Petrogeny (p/trp'dz/ni). 
-GENY.] (See quot.) 

1888 Veatt Petrography Gloss. 448 Petrogeny, that de- 
partnient of geology which treats of the formation of rocks. 

Petroglyph (pe‘troglif). [ad. mod.F. févro- 
glyphe, {. Gr. métpa rock +-yAupy carving.}] A 
rock-carving (usually prehistoric). 

1890 Athenzum 12 Feb. 233 The peculiar cup-shaped 
depressions and concentric rings rudely sculptured on 
certain stones in this locality. In addition to these petro- 
glyphs there are menhirs, cairns, and duns, while crannoges 
occur in most of the lochs, 1883 Im Tnurn Among Ind. 
Guiana xix. 403 Richard Andiée.. has described and figured 
a very large number of examples of ‘petroglyphs’, as he 
calls rock-drawings. 

So Petrogly’phic a. belonging to or of the 
nature of a petroglyph; Petroglyphy (pétrp‘glifi), 
the art or proccss of carving upon rocks. 

In mod. Dicts. 

Petrograph (pe'trégraf). (erro. petra-.) [f. 
Gr. wérpa rock + -GRAPH.] A writing (or what is 
supposed to be such) carved upon a rock; a rock- 
inscription. 

1814 Soutney Lett. (1856) II. 366 The rock-manuscript, | 
Petragraph, or Ogham Inscription. 1888 Science 27 July 
40/2 Mr. Cushing's party found on the rocks of neighbour- | 
ing mountains petrographs, or crude etchings 

Petrographer (p/trggrifez). [f. as PeTrRo- 
GRAPHY +-ER.} One versed in petrography; one | 
who scientifically describes or studies rocks. 

1881 Jupp Volcanoes ix. 265 Some petrographers..have 
maintained the principle {etc.]. 1882 GeiKte in Valure 
X XVII. 26/1 What is known to petrographers by the name 
of ‘ fluxion-structure ’. 

Petrographic (petrogrefik), a. [f. as PETRo- 
GRAPHY + -1¢.} Of or pertaining to petrography. 

1864 in WensteR. 1895 tr. Schinidt’s Desc. §& Darw. 73 
The petrogiaphic character of the oolitic strata. 1892 
Nation (N.Y.) 22 Dec. 4734/3 Neglect of petrographic 
methods by the members of the Pennsylvanta Survey. 

Petrogra‘phical, cz. Also 7 erron. petra-. 
[f. as next + -AL.J]  Kelating to, engaged in, or 
dealing with pctiography; also = petrographic. 

165: Biccs ew Disp. 100 In thetr_ petragraphicall 
character of the qualities of it [Bezoar-stone], they make 
many a voyage wide of the Equator. 1845 Newsotp in 
Jrul. Asiat. Soc Bengal XV. 283 The petiographical 
characters of the Marhattabeds. 1880 ature XX). 287/ 
To prepare his petrographical description of the Caucasian 
region. 1895 ‘IT. Dwicut Ac, Yale Univ. 74 The rapidly 
increasing petrographical collections. { 


[f. Gr. mérpa rock + 


PETROLENE. 


Hence Petrogra‘phically adv., in relation to 
petrography. 

1845 Newsotp in ¥ru/, Asiat. Soc. Bengal X1V. 226 
Petrographically speaking, the rock passes from a green 
chloritic schist. 1875 tr. Schwidts Desc. & Darw. v. 96 
The deposit.. may be divided into about 40 petrographically 
distinguishable layers. 

Petrography (pétrggrifi). (In 7 erron. 
petra-.) [niod. f. Gr. métpa rock + -GRAPHY.] 
The scientific description of the composition and 
formation of rocks; descriptive petrology. 

1651 Biccs New Disp. 99 They who have written hitherto 
of this stone [Bezoar-stone], . have steer'd by the compasse 
or Lant-skip only of others petragraphy and description. 
1858 Mayne E.rpos. Lex., Petrographia, term for a histo’ 
nr description of rocks: petrography. 1885 J. J. . 
Tract in Nature XXX. 444/2 Descriptive petrography.. 
concerns itself with the chemical, mineralogical and physical 
characters of the individual rocks. 1888 — rit, Petro- 
graphy 5 \t is necessary to remark that petrography i. a 
branch of geology, and not merelya department of mineralogy. 

Petrol (petrgl, p“rdu'l). Also 7 petroll, -eol, 
-iol(1,g-ole. [a. F. petvo/e (13the., Hatz.-Darm.), 
petrolle (16th c.), f. med.L, PETROLEOM, q. v.] 

tl. = PETROLEUM. Ods. 

1596 Lonce Margarite of America (Hunter, Cl.) 52 As the 
clay petrol draweth fire, so the lookes do gather affection. 
1616 Buttoxar Eng. Expes., Petroll, a substance strained 
out of the naturall Bitumen. ..It ts for the most part white, 
and somtime black, and being once set on fire can hardly 
be quenched. 1669 Sturmy A/ariner’s Mag. v. xiti. 85 
‘These Ingredients being mingled with Oyl of Petriol. 1678 
Putuuirs ted 4), etreol, a certain Liquor that falls from 
the Fields near Modena, like Oy] extracted out of a Rock. 
1796 Kirwan Elen. Alin, (ed. 2) 11. 43 Petrol is evidently 
nothing else but Naphtha, altered by the action of the air. 
1811 Pinkerton Petsalogy 11.147 Naphtha, or pure rock oil, 
as fluid and transparent as water; petrol, which is less fluid 
and pure, when it is yet more impure it beconies mineral tar. 

2. Chem. A hydrocarbon (C,H, 9) occurring in 
petroleum. 

1866-77 Watts Dict. Cheit. 1V. 381. 

3. [Reintroduced from mod.Fr.] A name for 
refined petroleum as used in motor-cars, etc. 

[1895 Sir D. Satomons //orseless Carriage 14 Benzine of 
a cerlain density, known in France under the name of 
essence de pétro/,..is the material employed to run the 
engines] 1897 Westen. Gaz, 23 July 7/1 To prevent the 
sale in this country of a French preparation known as 
* Petiol’, the fumes of which are said to be extremely explo- 
sive and very easily ignited. /ésd. 26 July 5/1 The death 
by fire of a lady in a hairdresser's shop while having her 
hair dressed with a preparation known as petrole. /did. 
24 Nov. 7/3 {The car] was worked on the Daimler principle, 
the inotive power used being petrol, or refined petroleum, 
1900 Daily News 24 Apr. 7/5 How largely petroleum spirit 
(familiarly known as ‘ petrol), holds favour may be seen 
by stating that there were three steam cars, and but one 
driven by heavy oil. Eiighty..were ‘petrol ' cars. 

b. alirit, and Com. 

1895 Zines 28 Nov. 11/3 The Germans had also attempted 
petrol cycles. Mr. Pennington of New York had invented 
a paca bicycle. 1899 HWestzn, Gaz. 10 June 7/2 The 
‘Delahaye’ four-wheel petrol-driven phaeton. 1900 Prav- 
Mont Motor Vehicles 4% Motors xiv. (heading), Light 
Petrol Motor Vehicles, /é/d. xv, Petrol Motor cycles. 1900 
Daily News 7 Sept. 6/5 ‘he two petrol omnibuses now 
running had taught them some valuable lessons. 1903 
Motoring Annual248 The power is derived from the Fischer 
petrol-electric combination in which a petrol engine works 
a dynamo and charges an accumulator. - 

Hence Pe'trol v. /rans., to supply with petrol ; 
Pe'trolage, the pouring of petroleum in a thin 
film over stagnant water and puddles, in order to 


prevent the breeding of mosquitoes. 

1902 Daily Mail 23 Apr. 3/6 Tbe [motor-] cars can be fed, 
gioomed, and petrolled for a nominal charge. 1904 Brit. 
Med. Jrni. 17 Sept. 630 It seems to me that this method 
should take from the first this form—namely dratnage—and 
that it is not wise to substitute for it petrolage. /é/d. 633 
He is evidently sparing of oil for petrolage. 

Petrol, obs. form of PATROL. 

|| Petrola‘'tum. “arm. [mod.L., f. PETROL + 
-dtum in acelatum, sulphalum, etc.: sce -ATE! ¢.] 
The official name in U. S. Pharm. for pure vaseline, 
called in the British Pharm. pavafinum molle. 

1887 Sc?. Amer. (N. Y.) 7 May 293/3 With a silk hand- 
keichiefapply petrolatum evenly, 1890 WessTERs.v., Petro- 
latum is the officinal name for the product. Cosmoline and 
vaseline are commercial names for substances essentially 
the same, but differing slightly in appearance and -con- 
sistence or fusibility. 

Petrolean (pitréu'l/in), a. nonce-wd. [f. PETRO- 
LE-UM + -AN.] Using petroleum (for incendiary 
purposes: see PETROLEUR). : 

1893 Gntow. Suite Zs. 2 Satanism manifests itself.. under 
various formsand names, such as Nihilism, Intransigentism, 
Petrolean Communism. 


Petrolene (petrolin). Chem. [a. F. pétroléne, 
f, pétrole or PETROL-EUM+-ENE.] Boussingault’s 
name for the oily volatile constituent of asphalt or 


compact bitumen. 

1838 T. Tuomson Chem. Org. Bodies 721 This name 
[Petrolene] has been given by M. Boussingauit toa substance 
which he extracted from the bitumen of Bechelbronn... 
Petrolene, thus obtained, has a pale yellow colour, little 
taste, but a bituminous odour. 1863-72 Watts Dict. Chen. 
I. 426 Accoiding to Boussingault ..asphalt or compact 
bitumen is a mixture of two definite substances, viz. aspha/- 
tene, which is fixed and soluble in alcohol, and Actrolene, 
which is oily and volatile. . 


PETROLEOUS. 


Petroleous (p/trowlras), a. [f. PETROLE-UM 
+-ous.] Abounding in or containing petroleum. 

1762 tr. Busching's Syst. Geog. 111. 61 The petroleous 
wells of Saffo .. are ohserved to become very turbid. 1876 
M. Couutns A/idnight to Midnight 111. ix. 154 If he had 
been able to command more champagne, howsoever petro- 
leous, .. he might have been happy. 

Petroleum (pitrélzim). Also 6-8 -ium., 
[a. med.L. petroleum, {. L. petra (Gr. mérpa) 
rock + o/eum oil.) A mineral oil, varying from 
light yellow to dark brown or black, occurring 
in rocks or on the surface of water in various 
parts of the world; in modern times of great 
economic importance, esp. as a source of oils for 
illomination and mechanical power; rock-oil. 

Usually distinguished from the more lipid oils called 
naphtha and the more viscid called waltha or mineral tar, 
but sometimes used to include one or both of these. 

[1348-9 Acces. Exch., K. RK, Bundle 391. No. 15. m. 18 
Domino Rezi de precepto suo.. tn Caneram suam apud 
Caleys..viij lb, de petroleum. 14.. Sloane AIS. 5 lf. 10/2 
Petroleum..oleuin est factum de petra. .G[allice] petroille.] 
1526 Grete Herball xxvi. (1529) Bv, Make a decoccyon in 
oyle petrolium. 1543 Traneron !igo's Chirurg. (Straunge 
Wads.), Petrolium ts vsed for naphtha which droppeth out 
of a babilonyke lyme. 1578 Lyte Vodoens tt. cvit. 296 ‘The 
garden Angelica..smelleth alinost like to Petroleum. 1601 
Hottann Piiny xxx1, vii, IL. 415 In Babylon .. is a certain 
liquid Bitumen or Petroleum, an oleous substance [d¢fumen 
liguidnia oleo simile), Lae | MarkuHam Cava, 1. (1617) 42 
If you annoint.. with the oile Petrolium. 1695 Woopwarp 
Nat. Hist. Earth ww. (1723) 217 The Bitumen.. found 
floating in Form of an Oyl upon the Surface of the Water 
-. Called by Naturalists Naphtha, and Petroleum. ae 
W. Lewis Wat. Aled. (ed. 2) 445 Fine petroleum catches 
fire on the approach of a flaming body: 1800 3/isc. J racts 
in Asiat. Ann. Reg. 320/2 This oil is a genuine petroleum, 
possessing all the properties of coal tar, being in tact the self- 
same thing. 1826 Amer. Jrnl. Sc. X. 5 The other [well] 
discharges. .vast quantities of petroleum, or, as itis vulgarly 
called, ’’Senecaoil’. 1842 Branpe Dict. Sc., etc., Petrolenm, 
a brown liquid hitumen, found in several parts of Europe, 
in Persia, and in the Wes! Indies. 1861 Zimes 21 Jan. 
7/6 In November 1859 in the State of Pennsylvania wells 
were sunk for the purpose of pumping petroleum or rock 
oil. 3187x Roscoe Elem. Chem. 33 This volasile hydro- 
carbon also exists in the light oils from American petroleum, 
‘as well as in coal oils. 

b. altrib. and Coneb., as petroleum-burner, -car, 
filter, -furnace, -lamp, -molor, -oinlment, -Spring, 
-slill, -slove, -thrower (cf. PETKoLeUt), -well; 
petroleum-driven adj.; petroleum-ether, a vola- 
tile oil obtained from petroleum, also called 
naphthalic ether; petroleum-oil = petroleum ; in 
mod. nse spec. applied to those varieties whose 
vapour ignitcs or ‘Hashes’ at higher temperatures, 
as distinguished from petroleum-spirit, whiose 
vapour flashes at lower temperatures. 

3875 Kuicut Dict. Mech., *Petrolenm-burner, a burner 
contrived to vaporlze and consume liquid pelioleum fed to 
it from a reservoir, /b4d., *Petroleum-car, one for trans- 
porting petroleum in bulk. 1877 Back Green Past, xiii, 
And drank “petroleum-champagne at 4 dollars a bottle. 
1900 Westin, Gaz. 28 Feb. 9/2 *Petroleum drinking is on 
the increase in France. 1895 /éid¢. 16 Nov. 9/1 In the 
*petroleum-driven cars there is an odour, which would be 
more acceptaole if it were perfumed. 1866 /nted/. Observ. 
No. 51. 231 A volatile essential oil .. termed “*petruleum 
ether. 1902 Westin. Gaz. 8 May 3/1 At a recent inquest 
the *pelroleum inspector of the London County Council 
stated that within a fortnight there had been eleven sufferers 
from the use of low-flasb oil! 1903 Daily Chron. 11 Dec. 
6/6 The “petroleum motors .. show that a very distinct 
advance has been made during the twelve months. 1799 
G. Smith “Ladoratory 1. 41 Mealed powder .. mixed with 
rock-oil, or “petroleum oil. 1874 fi H. Cotuns Metal 
Wintng (1875) 121 Within tbe last few years, lamps for 
burning paraffin and petroleum oils underground have been 
devised. 1898 Daily News 14 July 6/6 lo adopt a flash 
point of 100 degrees (Abel close test) as the dividing line 

tween petroleuin oil and petroleum spirit. 1900 Regula- 
tions Storage, etc., Petro/ 15 May (Home Office), The ex- 
pression ‘ Petroleum spirit‘ shall mean the petroleum to 
which the Petroleum Act, 1871, applies. 3288: Watts Dict. 
Chem, VIII. 1509 Artificial Turpentine-oil, *Petroleum- 
spirit, Polishing ‘Oil: distillate between 120°-170°. 1900 
Daily News 17 Apr. 7/4 Petroleum spirit still holds the 
field as a propelling force, both in the cars exhibited here 
and in those seen in London streets. 1877 Raymon Stadis¢. 
Mines & Miuing 21 Some ten years ago *petroleum-springs 
were discovered in California. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech, 
*Petroleum-stili, a still for separating the hydrocarbon 
products from crude petroleum, etc., in the order of their 
volatility. 1800 Misc. Tracts in Astat. Ann. Reg. 315 An 
Account of the * Petroleuin Wells, inthe Burmah Dominions, 

| Pétroleur (petrolér). [Fr. (in Dict. Acad. 
1878), f. pétrofe + -eur, ending of masc. agent- 
nouns.] <A (male) inccndiary who uses petroleum. 
Also jf Pétroleuse (petroloz) [fcm. of this], a female 
who does the same; esp. applied to the women 
who set fire to public buildings in Paris by means 
of petrolenm, during the Commune in May 1871. 

3871 Standard 7 Sept. 4 The judgment recorded against 
the five Petroleuses, or petroleum-throwers, tried this week. 
1871 Ruskin Fors Clav. vii. (1896) 1. 138 His daughter had 
made a petroleuse of herself. 1878 Dowpen Stud. Lit. 466 
‘the Pepe dragged like a chained beast througb the 
scorching streets of Paris. 1902 Daily Chron. 13 May 6/6 
His looks suggested the pétroleur more than the littérateur. 


Petrolic (pftrelik),@. [t. PETROL + -1C.] 
or pertaining to petrol or petroleum; also, relating 
to the use of petrol motor-cars. 


753 


Petrolic ether, one of the four products into which crude 
petroleum is refined, being that which comes over at a 
temperature of 40° to 70” Fahr., and has a specific gravity 
of “640 to “650. 

1899 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. VAIN. 497 Recipe, spirits of wine 
200 gramines; petrolic ether, 5 grammes. 1902 Avtocar 
19 July 69/1 Tbe Swiss War Office have. .[provided] for ihe 


purchase of an automobile for the petrolic instruction of * 


army officers. - ‘ 

Petroliferous (petroliféras), @. [f. PETRO- 
LEUM or PETROL + -2-/erous, -FEROUS, q.v.]  Pro- 
dxcing or yielding petroleum. 

1890 in Cent. Dict, 1898 Nature 5 May 20/2 Subterranean 
petroliferous strata. 1900 Hop. Sci. Afonthly Mar. 610 ‘The 
new oil rock had proved petroliferous. 

Petrolin (pe‘tuiolin). Also ervon. -ine. [f. 
PETROLEUM or PETROL + -IN.] Christison’s name 
for a substance obtained by him from Rangoon 
petroleum, identical with pavafin. b. A trade 
name for an oil obtained from petroleum. 

1831 Sin R. Curistison in Trans. R. Soc. Edin. (1836) 
XIII. 121, I find that the crystalline principle of petroleum 
differs materially froin that of coal-tar,..and I shall therefore 
beg leave to denominate it Petvodine. 1838 {see Pararrin 
1). 1842 Brann Dict. Sc, etc., Petroline, a substance ob- 
tained by distilling the petroleum of Rangoon. 1884 
Health E-xhib, Catal, 77/2 \\luminating Oils, viz. Petroline 
or Crystal Oil. 

Pe‘trolist. [f. PerRoL-eus + -1sT.] 
LEUR, PETROLEUSE. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1905 Dundee Advertiser 10 Jan. 8 It 
cannot be said that Louise Micbel directly proposed the 
institution of the Petrolists. 

Petrolize (pe‘trolaiz), v. 
LEUM + -IZE.] 

1. frans. To set on fire by means of petroleum: 
cf. PETRoLEUR, PETKOLEUSE. 

a 31876 M. Cottins 7%, tn Garden (1880) 1. 130 The com- 
munists. -petrolising clubs and palaces, upsetting colunins, 

2. ‘Yo make like petroleum ; to imbue with the 
character of petroleum. 1890 Cent. Dict. cites Ure. 

Petrology (pitrplédzi). [f. Gr. mérpa rock + 
-OLOGY : orig. formed erron, as petralogy.} That 
branch of geology which deals with the origin, 
stritcture, and composition of rocks. 

1811 Pinkerton (¢7¢/e) Petralogy, A Treatise on Rocks, 
1876 Pace Adu. fext bk. Geol. xx. 440 The whole petralogy 
of the period. .is a thing taking place beneath and around 
us, ro alcademy 21 Oct. 410/3 Gerinan ppg ie deal- 
ing with microscopic petrology. 1880 Nature XX1. 259 A 
valuahle memoir on the petrology of Rodriguez by Mr. N.S. 
Maskelyne. 24 

So Petrolo’gic, Petrolo‘gical a., pertaintng or 
relating to petrology ; Petrolo-gically adv., in 
relation to petrology; Petro‘logist, one versed itt 
petrology ; one who studtes rocks scientifically. 

1879 Wesstex, Suppl, */etrologic, pertaining to petro- 
logy, or the science or investigation of rocks, 1814 Edin, 
Rev. XXII. 64 By reading throuzh this *petrulogical 
performance. 1864 J B. Jukes in Aeader IV. 678/2 The 
lithological composition and_ petrological structure of the 
rocks tmmediately beneath it. 1845 Newsotp in Fr/. 
Astat. Soc. Bengal XIV. 1, 283 ‘Whe schisis..of Kitioor 
resemble, *petrologicilly, the jaspideous schists of Bellary 
and Sondur. 1811 Pinkerton Fetra/ogy I. p. xvii, This 
unavoidahle uncertainty has been well illustrated by the 
greatest of *petralogists. 1874 Lyete Elem. Geol. xxviii. 
497 Rocks containing an excess of silica are termed by many 
Petrologisis acid rocks. 

Petro-mastoid: see PETRO-. 

|| Petromyzon Pere Ichth. [mod. 
L. (Linnzeus, 1735), f. Gr. wérpo-s stone + putwy 
‘sucking, sucker’, pr. pple. of pv¢-ew to snck, lit. 
“stone-sucker’, formed on the explanation of late 
or med. L. /ampetra, from /ambére to lick + 
petra stone: see Lamerry.] Name of a genus of 
lampreys, now restrtcted to thosc of the northern 
hemisphcre. Hence Petromy‘zont, any meniber 
of the Pe/vomyzontide or lamprey family; Petro- 
myzo‘ntoid a., relatcd to the lampreys; also sé. 

1753 Cuamsers Cycl. Suppl., Petromyzon, the slone- 


= Pérro- 


{f. Perrot, Petro- 


sucker, in the Linnaan system of zoology, the name of a- 


genus of fishes of the chondropterygii order, comprehending 
the lamprey, &c. 1854 BapHam Halieut. 438. 1878 Bete 
Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 448 In Petromyzon two enlarge- 
ments which contain tbe auditory organ are attacbed to the 
sides of this capsule. 

+ Petron, variant of Pectron Oés. 

1590 Barwick Breese Disc. Weapons xviii. Kiv, There is 
ten to one armed more vpon the head then vpon the petron. 

Petronel (petrénél). Now /ftst. or arch. 
Alsou 6-7-ell, (6 petrenall, petranel(l, petternel, 
7 petronil, pewternel, Sc. puitternell,. (a. F. 
petrinal (Paré 16th c.), dial. form of oz/rinal 
( potct-, pot-, Godef.), sb. use of porttrinal adj. ‘ of 
or belonging to the breast or chest’, f. portrine 
breast, chest:—pop.L. *eclorina, f. peclus, pl. 
pectora breast. So called because in firing it, the 
butt end rested against the chest.] <A kind of 
large pistol or carbine, used tn the 16th and early 
17th century, esp. by horse-soldiers. 

1577 GascoiGNe Weedes Wks. (1587) 186 Their peeces then 
are called Petronels. 1586 R. Lane Let. to Ralegh in 
Hakluyt's Voy. (1600) 111. 263 Being by the way shot thwart 
the buttocks by mine Irish boy with my petronell. 1598 
Barret Sheor. Warres v. ii. 143 A Petranell, or horsemans 
peece. 1602 Aberdeen Regr. (1848) 11. 224 Hauing and 


PETROSTEARIN. 


vsing of ane pistoll and puitternell..and presenting the same, 
to hawe schott at Andro Hay. 1611 Corvat Crudities 341 
Most of the horsemen being well appointed witb muskets or 
pewternels ready charged. 1656 BLount Glossogr., Petronel, 
a horsemans peece,. .which were always hanged al tbe Brest, 
ready to shoot, as they do now at the Horses Brest. 166: 
Butter //Zed. 1. ii. 787 But he with peironel upheaved, 
Instead of sbield, the blow received. 1823 Scott Rokedy 1. 
xix, ‘Twas then I fired my petronel, And Mortham, steed 
and rider, fell. 1824 Axx. Sporting V1. 200 Another engine, 
called a petronel or poitrinal, which, according to Fauchet, 
was the medium hetween the harquehuss and the pistol. 
Nicot, however, says it was..when discharged..rested on 
the breast of the person who used it. 1838 Ast. Rec. 4th 
Dragcon Guards Introd. 2 ‘The Cuirassiers were armed 
Cap-a-pie, and tbeir Arms were a sword and a pair of large 
pistols, called petrenels. 188: GREENER Gun 35 ‘The German 
*Ritters’ were the first to employ ‘petronels’ or hand- 
bombardes, on horseback. 
+b. fransf. = next. Obs. 

1598 Barrer Cheor. HW’arves v. ii. 142 The Petronell and 
Pistolier is.. weaponed with a Petronell peece, which is with 
asnap-haunce. 1602 2nd 74. Return fr. Parnass. 1. ii. 160 
There he neuer an ale-house in England, ..hut sets fortb 
some poets petternels or demilances to the paper warres tn 
Paules Church-yard. 1622 F. MarkHam 8&4, War ut. i. 
§ 5. 82 The third sort which are Carhines, are armed 
Petronels. 

+ Petronellier. O05. [a. obs. F. petrinalier 
(also potl-. poict-, pest-), £. pel-, potlrinat: see prec. 
and -1ER.] A soldier armed with a petronel. 

@ 1577 GascoiGne Weeds Wks. (1587) 186 Or of the stone 
wherwitb the lock dotb strike, Petronelliers, they called are 
by like. 31590 Barwick Breefe Disc. Weapons Giv, Sir 
lohn Sinith dooth commend the Long bowes and the Cros- 
bowes, to serue on borseback, to be better wepons then 
either the Petronelliers or the Pistolliers [=s'). 

Petro-occipital, -pharyngeal: see PETRO-. 

Petrosal (pitrou'sal), a. (sb.) Anat. [f. L. 
pelros-us stony, rocky + -AL.] Applied to the 
petrous portion of the temporal bone ( fe/rosal bone, 
med.L. os petrosum), and parts belonging to or 
connected with it. 

1741 Monro Anat. Bones (ed. 3) 118 A Vein..returns to 
the superior petiosal Sinus. 1835-6 Topp Cyc/. Anat. 1. 
739/2 Vhe petrosal ridges form the sides of the triangle. 
1854 Owen Shel. & Teeth in Cire, Sc, Org. Nat. 1. 192 It 
is excavated in front to lodge the petrosal cartilage. 1872 
Huxtey Phys. viii. 198 Vhe essential organ of the sense of 
Hearing. .[is] lodged in the midst of a dense and solid mass 
of bone (from its hardness called fefvosal), forming a part 
of the teinporal bone. 

b, abdsol, as sb. = Petrosal bone. 

1848 OWEN A rchety pe & Homol. Vertebr. Skel. 13, have 
suhstituted for ‘pars petrosa’ or ‘os petrosum’ the sub- 
stantive term ‘ petrosal ’. ..* Petrosal’ bas appeared to me to 
be the best English equivalent of Cuvier’s ‘rocher’. 1878 
BELL Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 458 In all Birds and 
Reptiles the petrosal (prootic) lies in front of the ex- 
occipital, 

+ Petro-se, a. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. fetros-us, 
f. pelra rock, stone: see -0SE.]_ Rocky, stony. 

1661 Lovete //ist, Anim. & Alin. 232 Diphilus makes 
then: equal to the guilt-head, if living tn petrose places. 

Petroseline (pe‘trés/lain), a. [f. L. petro- 
selin-um, a. Gr. wetpooédivoy rock-parsley, f. wérpa 
rock + geAivoy parsley.] Of or related to parsley. 

1927 S. Switzer /’ract. Gard. vi. xivili. 246 The apium, 


comprehending the whole of the petroseline family. 1760 
J. Lee /utrod. Bot. App. 322 Petroseline Wortle, A pias. 


Petrosilex (pet:osai-leks). J/én. [mod.L., f. 


| petr-us stone or felr-a rock + se/ex flint, pebble ; 


also tn Fr. (1753 D'Holbach Ahn. de Walerius 1. 
176, in Hatz.-Darm.).} A hard rock; an early 
name for compact feldspar, now called Felsite; in 
Tana given as a synouym of albite and orthoclase, 

1770 Cronstedt's Ain. 1. 68 Petro-silex, Lapis Corneus. 
The Hornstein of the Gerinans. 1791 Breppoes in Phil. 
Trans. LXXX1. 63 It forms molten currents of petrosilex 
and flint exactly the same as our gun-flints. 1794 SULLIVAN 
View Nat. 1.437 Porphyries, properly socalled, and jaspers, 
hut more ambiguously petro-silices and felt spar. 1815 J. 
Saith Panorama Sc. & Art Il. 463 Petrosilex, or Chert 
occurs most frequently in beds of limestone. 1855 Lyatt 
Man. Geol. xxviii. (ed. 5) 476 Compact Felspar, which has 
also been called Petrosilex, ..is allted to clinkstone, but is 
harder, more compact, and translucent. It is a varying 
rock, of which the cheinical composition is not well defined. 
1865 Lusnock Pres. 7ties iv. (1869) 77 The type of the 
felspathic extreme of the series of trap rocks is.. petrosilex 
..the average composition of which is 25 parts quartz and 
7sfelspar. me 

Petrosiliceous (pe:trosilifas), a. [f. prec. 
after sz/iceous.] Consisting of or containing petro- 
silex. ; 

31799 Ktrwan Geol. Ess.174 Vast layers of porphyry. .eitber 
argillaceous, or petrosiliceous. 1804 Watt in PAI. Trans. 
XCIV. 298 A species of petrosilex is found..in Corsica, 
whicb contains radiated petrosiliceous glands, from half a 
line to an inch in diameter. 1879 J. J. Younc Ceram, Art 
60 Mineralogically, it is to be classed with petrosilicious 
felspar. 

Pet:o-sphenoid,-squamous, etc. : see PETRo-. 

Petrostearin (petrost7 arin). [f. PETRO- + 
SteaRIN.] A name for ozocerite, a mineral re- 
sembling stearin. ; 

1879 Wenster, Soppl., Petro-stearine..,a solid unctuous 
material of which certain kinds of candles are made. 1893 
in Syd. Soc. Lex. : 

Petro-tympanic: see PETRO-. 

Petrouille, -ville, obs. forms of PATROL. 


PETROUS. 


Petrous (pe'tras), a. [f. L. petrds-us stony, 
rocky: cf. F. pétresx, -euse (15the. in Godef.).] 

1. Of the nature of, or as hard as, stone or rock; 
stony, rocky : in Azaé. spec. applied to a part of 
the temporal bone (in some animals a separate 
bone), remarkable for its density and hardness, 
and forming a protective case for the internal ear 
or labyrinth; med.L. os petvosum, ¥. os pétreux 
(Paré); also = PErrosa. 

[c1g400 Laufranc's Cirurg. 110 Pese boonys.. ben ful hard 
pere as be hole of pe eere passip poru3, & pei ben clepid 
petrosa.] 1541 R. Copranp Guydou’s Ouest, Chirurg. Div b, 
The .v. and the .vj. be y® bones [of the head] that are 
called Petrous, fortheyare hardeasastone. 1657 Physical 
Dict., Petrous, rocky. 1741 Monro Anat. Bones (ed. 3) 
100 The inferior petrous Part is thick. 1800 Sir A. Cooper 
in Phil, Traxs. XC. 154 The probe struck against the 
petrous portion of the temporal bone. 1869 Huxtey Phys. 
viii, 228 The bony labyrinth, as this collection of cavities in 
the petrous bone is termed, ts perfectly closed. 

absol, 1899 Alibutt's Syst. Med. VII. 596 Small abscess 
size of Barcelona nut found in petrous. 

2. ? Pertaining to rock or stone; ? petrifying. 

21851 Moir J/iner of Peru Poet. Wks. 1852 II. 172 By 
death unchanged So strong had been the power preservative, 
Mineral or petrous, of the charmed flood. 

Pett, -e, obs. forms of Peat, Pet, Pir. 

| Pettah (peta). [ad. Tamil par (Yule & 
Burnell).]_ A town or village lying outside of or 
around a fort, but itself sometimes partially forti- 
fied. Also aétr1d. 

1763 R. Orme Ailit. Traus, Indostan \. 1 151 The 
pagodaservedasa citadel toa large pettah. 1803 WELLINGTON 
in Gurw. Desf. 11. 193 The Pettah wall was very lofty and 
defended by towers, 1845 SrocquEter Handbk. Brit, India 
(1854) 383 The harbour is protected by a fort..encircling 
the town, and separated from the pettah, a part of Galle 
inhabited by natives and government servants, by_an 
esplanade. 1876 Jas. Grant Hist. [udta 1. 1xx1. 369/1 The 
pettah was taken on tbe 24th. 

Pettaill, var. Pepaite OJs. Pettar-, Petter- 
aro, var. PEDRERO Qés., a small gun. Pette, 
obs. f. Per, Prt. 


Petted (pe'téd), AA/.a. [f. Per v.t + -Ep 1] 
Treated as a pet or favourite, made a pet of, made 
much of; indulged, spoiled by petting or in- 
dnigence. 

In sense often approaching the next, since the indulged 
child is specially apt to take offence at supposed slights. 

1724 Ramsay /¢ca-t. Misc., Bonny Bessie ii, Petted things 
can nought but teez ye. 1821 GALT Azz. Parish xii. (1850) 
50 She began to cry and sob, like a petted bairn. 1826 
DisraEii Viv, Grey ut. vi, The wind was capricious and 
cbangeable as a petted beauty. 1828 Scott /. AZ. Perth 
xxx, We are but like petted children, who break and throw 
from them the toys they have wept themselves sick for. 1852 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom’s C. ii, Eliza had been brought up 
by her mistress, from girlhood, as a petted and indulged 
favourite. 1877 Bryant 37d Noveuder 1861 ii, Tenderly 
tbe season..Spared the petted flowers that the old world 
gave the new. 1887 Poor Nellze (1888) 143 The petted hobby 
of two distinguished Ministers, 

Petted (petéd), a. [f. Per 55.2 + -rp2.] In 
a pet; offended or snlky at feeling slighted or ill- 
used; piqued; given to taktng pet, petttsh. 

1760 H. Brooke Fool of Qual, (1809) 1. 149, I was petted 
at their neglect of us during our long illness, 1814 Woxrpsw. 
Excursiou \. 580 Poverty brought on a petted mood And a 
sore temper. ; 

Hence Pe'ttedly adv., pettishly ; Pettedness. 

1858 R. S. Surtees Ask Manima \xiv. 287 Take off his 
nightcap ! cried Jack, pulling pettedly at the strings of the 
hood, 1893 Ihitby Gaz. 6 Oct. 3/5 Though I do not wish 
to show any pettedness I have now no alternative but to say 
that I have no proposition to make. 

Pettegre, -grye, obs. forms of PEDIGREE. 

Petter (peter), sd. [f. Per v.1+-er1.] One 
who pets or indulges. 

1863 JV. & O. 3rd Ser. 111. 240 The author must..be a 
petter of all kinds of pets. © 

Petter (peter), v. [Echoic: cf. Pirrer.] To 
emit the sound natural to a grasshopper. 

1849 Tait’s Mag. XVI. 106 The grasshopper was pettering 
his monotonous contralto. 

Petternel, Pettestale, 
PEDESTAL. 

Pettiagua, -auger, etc., corrupt ff, Prracva. 

Pettichaps (pe'titfeps). Also 7-9 petty- 
chaps; 9 da/, pettichap. [f. Perry a.+?CHapP 
56.2 or 8, Locally used in Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shire: a specimen of the bird was sent from 
Sheffield to Willughby ¢ 1670, under this name, 
which thus entered into ornithological nomen- 
clature ; but app. never in general Eng. use, and 
still chiefly a book-name.] Aname of the Garden 
Warbler (Sy/via hortensis). Alsoapplted to other 
species of warblers, as Lesser Peltichaps, the chiff- 
chaff (Phyloscopus rufus); dial. the long-tailed 
titmouse (vare). ‘ 

1674 Ray Collect. Words, Eug. Birds 86 Pettichaps: Fice- 
dula Septina Aldrov. 1678 — Willughby’s Ornith. 206 
Mr. Jessop shot this bird in Yorkshire, and sent it us by the 
name of Pettychaps. 1785 Phil. Trans. LXXV. 10 The 
male and female..are both larger than the Pettychaps 
described by Willoughby. 1829 Knape Yrnd. Nat. 211 The 
quantities of cherries and raspberries that the blackcap and 
pettichaps will eat are surprising. 1833 Setay in Proc. 


obs. ff. PETRONEL, 


| 


754 


Berw. Nat. Club \. 20 The greater pettichaps (Curruca 
horteusis) and wood-wren. .are considerably later. 1843 1. 
Dovusrepay in Zoologist I. 13 In the spring of 1841 the 
redstart..lesser pettychaps and garden warbler were ver 
numerous. 1851 I, Sternserc Dial. & Folk-lore of North- 
ants., Pettichap, the long-tailed titmouse. 

Petticoat (pectikout), sd. (2.) Forms: a. 5 
pety coote, 6 pety cote, 7 petty coat, pettie 
coat. 8B. 5 pettecote; 5-7 pety-, 6-7 peti-, 
pettycote; 6 peteekot; peticoot, petticoit(e; 
6-7 petti-, pettycoate; pette-, peticoate; 7 
peticoat, pettie-coat, 7-8. pettycoat, petty- 
-coat; 6- petticoat. [Orig. two words, Aelty 
coat, lit. little or small coat (cf. OF. cote, mod.F. 
cotte petticoat, cotte sémple under-petticoat). From 
an early period written as one word, or less usually 
hyphencd.] 

1. +A small coat worn by men beneath the 
doublet ; in quot. 1412-20 app. a short coat worn as 
armour. Ols. bb. dzad. (from 17th c.) A waistcoat. 

1412-20 LypcG. Chrouw. Troy m1. xxii. (1555), The famous 

knygbtes arme them in y® place...A payre gussettes on a 
pety coote. ¢1440 Promp, Parv. 395/1 Petycote, tunicula. 
¢1460 J. Russet Bk. Nurture 872 Se tbat youre souerayne 
haue clene shurt & breche, A petycote, a dublett, a longe 
coote. 1474 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot, 1. 26, j elne of 
skarlete for a petticote to the King..Ls. 1542 Boorpr 
Pyetary viii. (1870) 249 Next your sherte vse to were a 
petycote of skarlet. 
_ b. 1674 Rav S. & Z. C, Words (1691) tog A Petticoat, is 
in some places used fora Mans Wastcoat. 1736 J. Lewis 
Isle Tenet Gloss. (E. D. S.), Petty-coat, 2 man or boy’s 
waistcoat. (Hence in Pecce Kexticisms.] 1834 PLancné 
Brit, Costume 181. 1887 in Keut. Gloss. 

2. gen. A garment worn by women, girls, and 
young children (perh. orig. a kind of tunic or 
chemise, but) usually a skirt dependent from the 
waist. Also uscd as the equivalent for some 
similar Greek or Roman female garment. 

(Of the following early quots., several prob. belong to the 
specific senses a and b.) 

1464 Mann. §& Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 544 Item, for makenge 
of ij. petycotes for mastres Marget and m. Anne, iiij.a@. 1520 
Sir R. Exvot Wild in Elyot’s Gow. (1883) I. App. A. 312 
Every of their wifes a white petycote. 1530 Patscr. 253/2 
Petycote, corset siuple, cotte simple, chemise de blauchet. 
1532 Du Wes /utvod. Fr. in Palsgr. 906 The petycote, da 
cotte simple. 1558 Aberdecu Kegr. (1844) I. 309 For the 
wrangous reiffing and away taking fra hir of ane plyd, ane 
petticoitt [etc.]. a1586 SipNey Arcadia ui, (1629) 235 Sixe 
maides, all in one liuerie of scarlet peticotes, which were 
tucked vp almost to their knees. 1661 Evetyn /yrannus 
10 Tbose who sacrific’d to Ceres put on the pettycoat with 
much confidence. 1858 Hawtuorne Fy. & /t, Wote-dks. 1. 
98 A statue of Minerva, with a petticoat of red porphyry. 

spec. a A skirt as distinguished from a bodice, 
worn either externally, or beneath the gown or 
frock as part of the costume, and trimmed or 
ornamented ; an outer, npper, or show petticoat. 

1602 Marston Ant. & Mel. ut. Wks. 1856 I. 39 The fringe 


of yonr sattin peticote is ript. @ 1641 SUCKLING Poeuts (1646) | 


38 Her feet beneath her Petticoat Like little mice stole in 
and out. 1662 Pepys Diary 18 May, She was in her new 
suit of black sarcenet and yellow petticoate very pretty. 
1711 Appison Sfect. No. 129 Pp 8 A Lady..entered..in..a 
hoop’d Petticoat. 1711 STEELE zbid. No. 145 ® 7 There is 
not one of us but has reduced our outward Petticoat to its 
ancient Sizable Circumference, tho’ indeed we retain still 
a Quilted one underneath. 1712 Spect. No. 277 ? 13 The 
Puppet was dressed in a Cherry-coloured Gown and Petti- 
coat. 1716 Lapy M. W. Mownracu Let. to Ctess Mar 
14 Sept., Their Whalebone petticoats outdo ours by several 
yards’ circumference. 1724 De Foe Afew. Cavalier 11. 248 
One of my Comerades in the Farmer’s Wife’s Russet Gown 
and Petticoat, like a Woman. 1796 JANE AUSTEN Pride & 
Pre. viii, I hope you saw her petticoat, six inches deep in 
mud, .,and the gown which had been let down to hide it 
not doing its office. 1815 Zeluca I. 78 Her figure would 
best be displayed in the vandyke petticoat. 1816 J. Scotr 
Vis. Paris (ed. 5) x09 Their boddices contrasted against 
their petticoats witb the judgement of a painter. 1824 Scotr 
Redgauntlet ch. ix, A skirt, or upper petticoat, of camlet. 
1881 Tr2th 19 May 686/2 One of her Conrt dresses has the 
bodice of sky-blue satin... The petticoat is of net, covered 
with silver lace, . 

b. An under-skirt of calico, flannel, or other 


material. 

(In early quotations not easily separable from a.) 

1596 SHaks. Taw. Shr. 1. i, 5 But for these otber goods, 
Viitinde my hands, Ile pull them off my selfe, Yea all my 
raiment, tomy petticoate. 1625 Meape in Ellis Orzg, Let. 
Ser. 1. III. 201 She came out of her bedchamber in her 
petticoat. 1662 Perys Diary 21 May, Saw the finest smocks 
and linnen petticoats of my Lady Castlemaine’s, 1712 
Appison SJect. No. 295 » 10 He would.. have presented her 
.. with the Sheering of his Sheep for her Under-Petticoats, 
1812 Poet. Sk. Scarborough (ed. 2) 138 While Kate was like 
a crouching goddess, In only petticoat and boddice. 1836-9 
Dickens Sk. Boz, Mr. Watkius Tottle i, 1 said, jokingly, 
that when I went to bed I should wrap my head in Fanny’s 
flannel petticoat. 1844 Mrs. SHerwoop /7ist. J. Marten 
xv. 205 A good flannel petticoat ought to be little the worse 
for one year’s wear, 1848 [cf. Crinoine 4]. 

+c. The skirt of a woman’s riding-habit. Ods. 

1663 Pepys Diary 13 July, The..Queene..in..a white 
laced waistcoate and a crimson short pettycoate, ..mighty 
pretty; and the King rode hand in hand with her. 1666 
‘bid. 12 June, The Ladies of Honour dressed in their 
riding garbs, with coats and doubtlets.., with perriwigs 
and with hats; so that, only for a long petticoat dragging 
under their men’s coats, nobody could take them for women. 
ha Steere Spect. No. 104 » 2, 1824 Scott Kedgauntlet 
ch. ix, A skirt, or upper petticoat, of camlet, like those 


PETTICOAT. 


worn [in 18thc.] by country ladies of moderate rank when 
on horseback. 

d. Applied also to the rudimentary garment 
worm by women among primitive or unctviltzed 
peoples, e.g. the ‘grass petticoat’ of the Papuan 
women. 

1698 Fryer Acc. £. [udia & P. 156 Over their Lower 
Parts a Pitticoat or Lungy, their Feet and Legs without 
Stockins. @1704 T. Brown Walk rouud London (1709) 41 
Our good Grandmother Eve might have sav'd her self a 
great deal of trouble in tacking together Primitive Green 
Petticoat and Wastcoat. 1712 E. Cooxr I’oy. S. Sea 336 
The Woinen have sbort Petticoats made of Silk Grass, 

3. pi. Skirts collectively, upper and under; also, 
skirts worn by children, including young boys: 
chiefly in phrase (said of a young boy) iz petticoats. 

1600 Suaks. A. Y. L.1. iii. 15 They are but burs,..if we 
walke not in the trodden paths, our very petty-coates will 
catch them, 1650 Howe. Giraffi’s Rev. Naples. (1664) 78 
He commanded also that all women..shold tuck their petti- 
coats somwhat high. 1727 Swirt Couutry Post Wks. 1755 
III. 1. 176 A mouse .. took shelter under Dolly's petticoats. 
1818 I. Taytor Scenes Europe (1821) § 67 A young Dutch 
{peasant] girl in her holiday suit, .. with petticoats only half 
down the leg. 1833 Hr. Martineau Shree Ages ili. 85 
The country was chalky, and whitened the hems of her 
petticoats, 1837 Marrvat Dog-fiend xiv, The old woman.. 
executed her parental authority as if he were still in petti- 
coats. 1877 Mrs. Forrester ALignou I. 253, 1 have known 
bim ever since he was in petticoats, 1887 Daily News 
23 Sept. 5/1 Both in batting and bowling, however, petti- 
coats are decidedly hindering, especially in windy weather. 
1898 Cycling xii. 72 Petticoats, which only bamper the 
action of the knees, must absolutely be discarded. 

4. (chiefly 2/.) As the characteristic or typical 
feminine garment; hence as the symbol of the 
female sex or character. Zo wear or be in petti- 
coats, to be a woman, to behave as befits a woman. 
A Nero (or other male) zz fettzcoats, a female 
connterpart to Nero, or other man specified. 

1593 SHaAks. 3 //en. VJ, v. v. 23 That you might still haue 
worne the Petticoat, And ne’re haue stolne the Breech from 
Lancaster. 170z Appison JJedads ii. Misc. Wks. 1726 III. 
* It is a great compliment methinks to the sex,..that your 

irtues are generally shown in petticoats. @1715 BuRNET 
Own Time 1. (1724) 83 A saying that went of her {Lady 
Falconbridge], that those who wore breeches deserved petti- 
coats better, but if those in petticoats had been in breeches, 
they would have held faster. 1766 Cuesterr. Lett. fo 
Godsou (1898) 210 Ignorance is only pardonable in petty- 
coats, 1828 Scott f. 3%. Perth xi, Since she wears a 
petticoat .. 1 will answer for her protection as well as 
a single man may. 1853 Kinestey Jisc., Shelley & Byron 
(1859) 1. 321 Beatrice Cenci is really none other than Percy 
Bysshe Shelley himself in petticoats. 1880 Ou1pa AZoths 
1. 39 She was a sort of Wesley in petticoats. 

b. (sézg.) The wearer of a petticoat ; a female ; 
the female sex. 

1600 SHaxs, A. ¥. LZ. 1. iv. 7 But 1 must comfort the 
weaker vessell, as doublet and hose ought to show it selfe 
coragious to petty-coate. a 1657 R. Lovepay Lett. (1663) 
118 The Maistre de Hostel? still keeps his state with the 
better sort of petticoats. 1728 Younc Love Fame v, Vain is 
the task to petticoats assign’d, If wanton language shews a 
naked mind. 1776 J. Apams in Fam. Lett. (1876) 155 Rather 
than give up this, which would completely subject us to the 
despotism of the petticoat, I hope [etc.]. 4864 G. Merepitn 
Emilia xxv, Must give up business to-day. Can't do 
business with a petticoat in the room. 1898 Daily Mews 
1 Aug. 4/7 There was as much force as brutality in his 
{Bismarck’s] exclamation that the Emperor Frederick's 
death would put an end to the rule of ‘ petticoats in politics *. 


5. A wide outer garment, made of oilskins or 
rough canvas, worn by fishermen in warm weather, 
and reaching below the knee, often undivided : cf. 


petticoat trousersing. U.S. 
1890 in Cent. Dict. 1895 in Funk's Stand. Dict, 

b. Applied humorously or contemptuously to 
the skirts of a scholar’s or clergyman’s gown; also 
descriptively to the kilt of the Highlander or 
Highland regiments, the fustanella of the Greek, 
and similar male garments. 

€1730 Burt Lett. N. Scot. (1754) Il. xxii 189 That they 
{Highlanders] would not be so free to skip over the Rocks 
and Bogs with Breeches, as they are in the short Petticoat, 
1849 Mrs. Mortimer Wear Home, Turkey 357 It would 
astonish you to see how fast they [dancing dervishes] turn 
round in tbeir full white petticoats, 1849 Macautay //is/, 
Exg., xiii. (1871) 11. 34 Artists and actors represented Bruce 
and Douglas in striped petticoats. 


6. transf. a, A toilet-table cover reachingdownto 
the floor. b. A sheeting hung round a yacht while 
being launched, to hide its outlines. ¢@. A project- 
ing fringe-like part forming the foot of a tankard, 
ete. dd. Archery, ‘The ground of a target beyond 
the white’; the spoon. @. = petticoat inszedlator: 


see 9. 
1864 WesSTER, Petticoa?, the outer space or surface of a 
target. [Eug.] 1875 Eucycl. Brit. 11. 3738/2 Petticoat, or 
Spoon, the ground of the target beyond the white. 1880 
Barinc-Goutp AMehalah xii. (1884) 164 The dressing-table 
bad a pink petticoat with gauze over it. 1899 MVestm, Gaz. 
24 June 7/2 Shamrock is to be launched ‘in petticoats’ 
on Monday. 1899 Daily News 27 June 7/3 A long curtain 
or ‘ petticoat ‘hung over the stern of the boat, and, reaching 
to the ground, effectually prevented any view of the keel 
and lower part of the yacht. 1903 P. Macquow in Burling 
ton Mag. Apr., Inabout 1640. .tbetankard becomes plain and 
high with a so-called petticoat shooting out at the bottom. 
II. attrib. and Como. 


7. simple attrib. Of aspetticoat or petticoats. 


PETTICOAT. 


1987 Acc. Bk. in Antiguary XXXIL 118, vj yeardes of 
petecote lace, xviijd. 1834 Tast's Mag. 1. 663/t, 1 would 
wasrant every knave of 1tbem to kiss the hem ofthe petticoat. 
tail of the smallest member of tbe sacred conclave. 1844 
Mrs. SHerwoop Hist. F. Martex xv. 217 It was flannel 
petticoat time [i.e. for a clothing club distribution], 1844 
Campsett Ep. to Hor. Smith, In his breeches of petticoat 
size..his garb is a fair compromise “Twixt a kilt and a pair 
ofsmall-clothes. 1872 Koutledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. 664/2 
To give you the horrors witb, in petticoat days. 1886 Dr. 
Ricnarpson in Pall Mall G. 27 Sept. 6/2 A petticoated 
generation could never do the full work of a generation 
whose limbs were free of petticoat encumbrance. K 

8. attrib. (often=adj.). a. In petticoats, wearing 
petticoats; that is a woman, female; womanish, 


(Often hyphened.) Now rare. 

1625 Hart Anat. Ur. i. vi. 85 The ignorant Empiricke, 
the peticoate or woman-physitian. 1706 E, Warp Wooden 
World Diss. (1708) 10 Many a Heccatomb of humble 
Prayers, does he offer to appease this Petticoat-Deity. 1712 
Apoison Sect. No. 305 p 4 A Seminary of Petticoat Politi- 
cians, who are to be brought up at the Feet of Madam de 
Maintenon, 1725 Bawey Eras. Collog. (1878) 1. 186 
What does this Petticoat-Preacher [concionatrix] do here? 
1797 Mrs. M. Ropinson Walsingham 11. 213 To ridicule 
i petticoat pedant. 1813 Moore Post-bag (1818) App. iv. 
108 A Petticoat Pope in the Ninth Century. 

b. Of, belonging, or relating to a woman or 
women, as the wearers of petticoats; executed, 
performed, wielded by a woman; female, feminine. 

1660 HickeRInGILt Yaaica (1661) 30 The Petticoat Sex. 
1690 Dryden Amiphitryor vi, Venus may know more than 
both of us, For ‘tis some petticoat affair. 1800 Proc. £. 
Ind. Ho.in Asiat, Ana, Reg. 63/2 He thougbt this petticoat 
influence in the India Company, a most curious circum- 
stance] 1806 Francis Lett. (1901) II. 638, I will not go to 
Petticoat Parties. 1828 Scotr F. Af. Perth xi, He will 
obey you in making a weapon, or in wielding one, but he 
knows nothing of this petticoat service. 1850 KinGsLEY 
Alt. Locke xxvii, The coarsest allusions to petticoat influ- 
ence. 1g0x /F esti. Gaz, 23 May 4/2 Miss Gertrude Elliott 
has the only petticoat part {in a play]. 

9. Special combs.: petticoat body, a body 
attached to or worn with a petticoat; petti- 
coat breeches, loose wide breeches with legs 
resembling skirts, fashtonable during the earlier 
part of the rcign of Charles II; petticoat insu- 
lator, an inverted cup-shaped insulator of porce- 
lain or the like that supports a telegraph wire ; 
petticoat-maker, a maker of petticoats, esp. of 
farthingales ; + petticoat-monger, ?a whore- 
monger; petticoat-pensioner, a man paid by 
a woman, a woman’s ‘fancy-man’; petticoat- 
pipe, a bell-mouthed pipe in the chimney of a 
locomotive into which the exhaust-steam enters 
and which serves to equalize and strengthen the 
draught; petticoat-trousers, (2) a New England 
colloquial name for wide baggy trousers; (4) = 
53 (c) the wide-seated trousers worn by Moham- 
medan women; petticoat-wise adv., in the manner 
of a petticoat. 

1862 Eng. Wom. Don. Mag. 1V. 238/2 Patterns of the 
newest and most fashionable under-linen, including .. petti- 
coat band, “petticoat body. 189t Fro. Marrvat There ts 
no Death xii. 116 She had not got on ‘Rosie’s’ petticoat 
body. 1658 R. Home in Fairholt Costume tn Eng. (1860) 
255 A short-waisted doublet and ai Kicoalibceechess the 
lining lower than the breeches tied above the knee. 1860 
Fairnott fbid, Gloss. 399 Towards the end of the reign 
of Charles the petticoat breeches were discarded. 1552 
Hutoet, *Peticote maker, indusiarins. 1783, AINsWworRTH 
Eng. Lat. Dict. 1605 Tryall Chev, vy. ii. in Bullen O, 72, 
IIT. 347 You pick-hatch Cavaliero *petticote-monger. @1700 
B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, *l'ettycoat-Penstoner, a Gallant, or 
one Maintain’d for secret Service. 1825 Knare & Batow. 
aexaie Cad. 1V. 327/t He became a petticoat -pensioner. 
1864 WEBSTER, *Pe/ticoat pipe, one of a series of short conical 
pipes, in a smoke-box, to equalize the draught. 1878 
Engineer XLV1.57/3 Agood modification of the well-known 
American petticoat pipe. 17534. Jersey Archives XIX. 291 
He took with him..two Pair of *Petticoat Trowsers. 1761 
{bid. XX. 597 Run away..an English servant lad... Had on 
..long petticoat trowsers, much worn, 1867 Smytu Sailor's 
Word-okh., Petticoat trowsers, a kind of kilt formerly worn 
by seamen in general, but latterly principally by fishermen. 
1885 Burton Arad. Nes. 11. 6 The strings of her petticoat- 
trowsers. 1903 Daily Chron.31 Mar. 10/2 Overcoats slung 
round the loins, *petticoat-wise. 

b. Petticoat government: (undue) rule or pre- 
dominance of women in the home, or in politics, 
So Petticoat-governed a., ruled by a woman, 
hen-pecked. 


1702 J. Dunton (¢i#/e) Petticoat-Government. /did. 70 
By Petticoat-Government, I mean when Good Women 
Ascend the Throne, and Rule according to Law, as is the 
case of the present Queen. Again, by Petticoat-Govern- 
ment, I mean the discreet and housewifely Ruling of a House 
and Family. 1702 (¢itée) The Prerogative of the Breeches: an 
answer to Petticoat-Government, written by a True-born 
English Man. 1731 Fiecpinc Grub-St. Op. 1. i, Petticoat. 
Souemiment isa very lamentable thing indeed. 1825 Consett 

ur, Rides (1885) 1. 365 He, being under strict petticoat 
government..wascompelled to get home that night. 1836-9 

Dickens Sk, Boz, Boarding. Ho. i, Mr. Calton seized the 
hand of the petticoat-governed little man. 1884 Chr. World 
19 June 453/t This. .would throw electoral power into the 
hands of women, and petticoat government would prevail. 


Petticoat, v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] a. rans. 
To clothe in petticoats, put petticoats on; /ig. to 
treat as a woman. b. infr. To wear, or posture 
in, petticoats, Hence Pertticcating wd/. sé. 
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1850 Browninc Christmas Eve xxii, Let us hope That no |} fit..to address to the Editor..a letter pettifogging the hard 
worse blessing befall the Pope, Turned sick at last ofto-day's ; case of his master. 


buffoonery, Of posturings and petticoatings. 1895 J, Winsor 
WMisstss. Basin 175 The Shawnees..were restless in being 
what was termed ‘ petticoated ’ by the Iroquois. 


Petticoated (pe'tikov-téd), a [f. Perticoat 
56. + -ED*.] Having or wearing petticoats; female. 
ue Ricnarpson Clarissa (1811) VII. 49, 1 will contrive 
to be the man, petticoated out, and vested in a gown and 
cassock. 31824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. (1863) 155 Days 
of every variety of falling weather..too bad to admit the 
possibility that any petticoated thing. .shouldstir out. 1820 
Scott Monast. xiv, Here, dame,..is a letter from your petti- 
coated baron, the lord-priest yonder. 1859 G. Merepita 
R. Feverel 1, ili, 22 A lady who..was the petticoated image 
of her admirable ancestor. 1871 — H. Richmond xliv, She 
--was..in the squire’s phrase, ‘a petticoated parsimony’. 
1871 M.Cottins Afrg. & Merch. 1. iv. 13x She wanted to 
make this... School a petticoated Rugby. 1900 Queex 
Cycling Bk. 1 Toseea petticoated woman [cyclist] struggling 
along ona windy day. 
b. ¢ransf. Having a ‘ petticoat’ or enclosing 
pendent fringe: see PETTICOAT sé. 6. 

1858 Lytton /Vhat will he do. xix, This petticoated divan 
suddenly closed round the painter. 1880 Barinc-Goutp 
Mehalah xii. (1884) 169 [His] gilt balcony and petticoated 
dressing-table, 

Cc. (Sce pelticoat insulator, PETTICOAT 9.) 

1900 Engincering Mag. XX. 754/2 They are supported 
on strong porcelain insulators, triple-petticoated. 

Petticoatery, -ie. zonxce-wd. [f. PEeTTICOAT 
+-ERY (with punning allusion to coferie).] A 
petticoated company or coterie; wearers of petti- 
coats collectively. 

1849 Blackw. Mag. LXV. 680 The whole coterie (which, 
in this instance, is an undiluted petticoatery) assembles for 
consultation. 1884 Punch 22 Nov. 252/1 Astounding both 
to the old-fashioned petticoaterie and the new-fangled 
divided skirtists. 

Pe-tticoatie. Sc. [dim.] A little petticoat. 

1794 Burns Coming through the Ryei, She draiglet a’ her 
petticoatie, Coming through the rye. 


Pe'tticoatless,¢. [f. Petticoat sd. +-Lxss.] 
Without a petticoat, not wearing petticoats. 

1888 Macon. Mag. Aug. 306 The graceful curves of her 
slight, petticoatless figure. rd Godey's Mag, Apr. 447/% 
Men declare that tbe petticoatless female has unsexed her- 
self and has left her modesty behind. 

b. fig. Without female characters. 

1892 Lougm. Mag. Aug. 435 Mamie is perhaps the best 
petticoat among Mr. Stevenson’s rather petticoatless tales. 

Petticoat tails. Sc. [Origin uncertain: see 
quot. 1825.] 
cake baked with butter, uscd as tca-bread’ (Jamie- 
son 1825). 

2a1800 Collect. Receipts 3 (Jam.) For Petticoat tails, take 
the same proportion of butter as for Short Bread. 1818 
Scott &r, Lamm, xxvi, Neverhad there been. .such making 
of car-cakes and sweet scones, Selkirk bannocks, cookies, and 
petticoat-tails—delicacies little known to the present genera- 
tion. 1825 JAMIESON s.v., The general idea is, that this 
kind of cake 1s denominated from its resemblance to a section 
of a petticoat. For a circular cake, when a smaller circle 
has been taken out of the middle, is divided into eight 
quarters, But a literary friend has suggested that the terin 
has probably a French origin, q. petit gasteau, a little cake. 
The old form of this word ts petit gastel. 1870 RAMSAY 
Rentin, vi. (ed. 18) 247. 1887 Pall Mall G. 27 Dec. 5/2 
Yorkshire Parkin, Simnel cake, and Scotch petticoat tails 
are to be found among a host of local delicacies. 

Pe‘tticoaty, a. [f. Petricoat sé,+-y.] Like 
or akin to a petttcoat. 

1883 G. H. Boucuton in Harper's Mag. Mar. 522/2 He 
wears a pair of baggy breeches..very voluminous and petti- 
coaty, 1885 Pall Mall G. 21 May 4 When men took to 
wearing a long. petticoaty style of coat..some of them took 
to wearing stays also, 


+Pettifactor, petifactor. Obs. rare. [app. 
= pelly factor: cf. PeTTY a, and Factor 3.) ?A 
legal agent who undertakes small cases. Cf. 
PRETTIFOGGER, 

1586 Ferxne Blaz. Gentrie 92 Thereby, the number of 
pleaders and petifactors be so far increased tbat although 
the common-wealth is wonderfully torn with the litigiousnes 
of clyents notwithstanding their purchase is not worth their 
rent. 1633 T. Nasu Quaternio 41 How difficult a thing it 
is for a petifactor to rayse himselfe, without a great deale of 
jugling and false-dealing. 

Pettifog (pe'tifgg),v. [app. a back-formation 
from PETTIFOGGER; cf. Foc v.3 and PETTIFOGGING. ] 

1. intr. To act as a pettifoggcr; to plead or 
conduct a petty case in a minor court of law; to 
practise legal chicancry; also ¢vaxsf., to wrangle 
or quibble abont small petty points. 

1611 Cotcr., Chicaner, to wrangle, or pettifog it; to 
spoyle, or perplex a cause with craftie, or litigious pleading. 
1628 Wither Brtt. Remenb. vu. 738 And cogge, And lie, 
and prate of Law, and pettifogge As craftily (sometimes) as 
many a one Who divers yeares hath studied Littleton. 
1680 Burcer Rem. (1759) Il. 165 He will. .rather pettyfog 
and turn common Barreter, than be out of Employment. 
¢ 1867 Symonps in Lr/e (1895) II. 133 They accepted the whole, 
and were not trafficking or pettifogging about a portion. 
1895 Westnt. Gaz. 18 June 1/3 ‘But what is this about a 
woman lifting up her voice in a law-court and pleading ?’— 
‘Oh, in America you can do that in a local police-court; in 
a mayor's court women may pettifog.’ p 

trans. @. To plead (a case) with legal 


chicanery. +b. /oosely. To take by petty larceny. 
1759 D. Matter Hks. 1. 22 He pettyfogs a scrap from 
authors dead. 1858 VV. Fork Tribune 23 Oct. 4/5 [He] saw 


‘The name given to a species of 


+ Pe'ttifog, a. and s4.1 Ods. 

a, adj. = Pettifogging. b. sé, = Pettifogger. 

1647 Litty Chr. Astrol. clxxxv. 821 That he shall have 
both the Civill and Common Lawyer and the pettifog 
Atturney against him. 1796 CHarcotte Smitu Marchmont 
IIL. 44 T’wont do this time—you must try again, old pettifog. 

+ Pe-ttifog, 54.2 Obs. Used as a paronomasia 
on petty fog = mist, and petizfogging. 

1641 Mitton Pred. Episc. 19 And thus much for this cloud 
I cannot say rather then petty-fog of witnesses, with which 
Episcopall men would cast a mist before us. 

Pettifogger (petifpgo1). Also 6-7 pety-, 
6-9 petty-togger ; 6 petifoger, 7 dia/. -voguer, 
petty foger. [Orig. sometimes as two words, 
petty fogger, and later often hyphened, Jetti-fogger, 
etc, First element PETTY adj., second obscure: 
cf, Foccer! (but this was perhaps only a shorten- 
ing of fetly-fogger). The general sense seems to 
be the same as in PrETTIFacToR, of about the 
same age.] 

1. A legal practitioner of inferior status, who gets 
up or conducts petty cases; esp. in an opprobrious 
sense, one who employs mean, sharp, cavilling 
practices; a ‘rascally attorney’. 

1564-78 Butteyn Dial. agst. Pest. (1888) 19, | knowe theim 
verie well; they are two Petiifoggers in the Lawe. 1576, 
1577 Pettie fogger [see Foccer! 1}. 1584 Leycesters Comnw. 
(1641) 198 A most wicked Promoter, and wretched Petifoger, 
enriched himself by other mens ruines. 1592 NasHe ?. 
Penilesse (ed. 2) 6 Sergeant, Bencher, Counsailor, Atorney 
or petifoger. 1602 Carew Cornwall 4b, The worst con- 
ditioned and least cliented Petivoguers. 1612 DEKKER // 2? 
be not good Wks. 1873 III. 274 We must all turne petti- 
foggers, and instead of gilt rapiers, hang buckram bags at 
ourgirdles. 1645 Mitton Coéas?. Wks. 1851 LV. 365 A meer 
and arrant petti-fogger, who lately was so hardy, as to lay 
aside his buckram wallet, and make himself a fool in Print. 
1746 H. Wacrote Corr. (1846) II. 142 He behaved so like 
an attorney the first day, and so like a pettifogger the 
second. 184: Macautay W. Hastings Ess. (1851) 623 The 
ravenous pettifoggers who fattened on the misery and terror 
ofan immense community. 1873 Lonor. Wayside /un 1. 
Rhyme Sir Christopher 35 Morton of Merry Mount, That 
pettifogger from Furnival’s Inn. 

+b. Sometimes app. a professional name. Oés. 

1688 R. Horme Armoury in. 63/2 Officers of the Palatinate 
Courts in Chester. Assizes .. The Sollicitor, The Petty 
Fogers. Constable of the Castle fetc.]. 1721 AfS. Par. Reg. 
Campton, Beds., 5 Apr., Burfied] John Street of Shefford 
(Petty fogger). iy : 

2. transf. A petty practittoner in any depart- 
ment; a tyro; an empiric, pretender. 

1602 Herrinc tr. Oferndoerffer's Anat. 41 Laying open 
the Packe and Fardle of these circumferaneous Iugglers, 
and pedling Pettifoggers in Physicke. 1670 Eacuarb Cox, 
Clergy 22 He had much better commit himselftoan approved- 
of cobler or tinker,..thau to be only a disesteemed petti- 
fogger, or empyrick in divinity. 1711 Puckte Clué § 215. 
41 Vhat such petty-foggers and retailers ofnews and politicks 
. Should pretend to teach their rulers how to govern. 

3. Nailmaking. See quot. and cf. FoccEr! 3. 

1871 A. S. Harvey in Gd. Words 610 A large proportion 
of the trade is in the hands of middlemen, called ‘toggers ’,— 
those who truck being known as ‘pettifoggers',~each of 
whom employs a certain number of nailmakers. 

4. A local name of a fish, the rockling. 

1880-4 Dav Fishes Gt. Brit. & [rel. 1.315 Pettifogger and 
baud are said to have been two local names in Cornwall for 
some species of Afotella {Rockling]. i 

5. Comd., as pellifogger-like adj. 

1729 Mus. Detany in Life §& Corr. 205 It is saucy, im- 
pertinent, unmannerly, and pettyfogger-like, to be making 
comparisons that are odious. 

Pettifoggery (pe'tify:gari). [f. prec. + -y.] 
Pettifogging practice; legal chicanery. 

1653 Mitton /Viredings 62 The last and lowest sort of thir 
arguments, that men purchas’d not thir tithe with thir land, 
and such like pettifoggerie, 1 omitt. a1693 Urguhart's 
Radédelais 1. xxxvi. 306 Under-hand tricky ..Cavilling, Petti- 
foggery. 1871 Athenzum 28 Jan. 83 Code-making .. is 
going on with vigour in South America: and this is not 
surprising, for the Spaniards left them a legacy of mis- 
cellaneous pettifoggery. : 

Pettifogging (pe'tifpgin), vd/ sé. [f. as 
PeTTiroGc v.+-1NG1,] The action of a pettifogger; 
legal trickery ; chicanery, pcttifoggery ; quibbling. 

1s80 Hottyvsann Treas. Fr. Tong, Chicanerte, pety- 
fogging. 1611 Cotcr., Chicanerie, wrangling, pettifogging ; 
litigious or craftie pleading. 1630 X. Johnson's Kingd. & 
Commw. 171 (France) This Chiquanery (Petti-fogging) and 
multiplicitie of Pleaders, came first from the Popes Court, 
when his seat was at Avignon, (as my Author saith). 1651 
tr. De-das-Coveras' Don Fenise 129, 1 was forced to spend 
the greatest part of my goods in suites and pettifoggings, 
untill I was forced to leave my country. 1843 H. Rocers 
Ess. (1860) III. 80 Number Ninety {Tract for the Times], 
that singular monument of logical pettifogging. 


Pettifogging (pe'tifpgin), A/c. [f. as prec. 
+ -Inc2.] Acting as a Feceeee or rascally 
attorney ; mean, shifty, quibbling; also, pertaining 
to or characteristic of pettifoggers. 

1603 Fiorio Montaigne 1. xxxvii, Petty-fogging Lawyer. 
1604 T. Wricut Climact, Years (ed. 2) 12 He was..a petty- 
fogging Phisitian at his owne costs, as they be petty-fogging 
Lawyers thorow theyr owne sutes. 1649 Mitton Zzkon. 
iv, To see some store of their Friends, and in the Roman, 
not the pettifogging sense, their Clients so neer about them. 
1673 Drvven Aztboyna 1, i, This Fiscal, who was .. an 
ignorant Advocate in Rotterdam, such as ip England. we 


PETTIFOGULIZE. 


call a Petty-fogging Rogue. 17s9 Sterne 7r. Shandy 1. 
xl, he character of this last man, said Dr. Slop,..seems to 
have been taken from some pettifogging lawyer amonyst 
you. 1837 Dickens /¢ckw. hii,‘ You are’, continued Mr. 
Pickwick,..‘a well-matched pair of mean, rascilly, petti- 
fogging robbers’. 1874 L. Srernen //ours tz Library (1892) 
Il. iv. 427 ‘Uhe pettifogging cunning which supposes the 
gossips of lobbies..to be the embodiment of statesmanship. 

Pettifo-gulize, v, sonce-wd. [f. PETTIFOGGER.] 
intr. To quibble. Hence Pettifo-gulizer. 

1853 De Quincey Autobiog. Sk, Wks. 1. 59 So far from 
seeking to ‘ pettifogulise ’—1e. to find evasions for any 
purpose in a trickster's minute tortnosities of construction. 
Jbid. 60, \ showed so much scrupulosity about the exact 
value and position of his words,as finally to draw npon my- 
self the vexatious reproach of being habitually a ‘ petti- 
foguliser’. 1872 Minto ug, Prose Lit... i. 77 This ‘ petti- 
fogulising ’, 

Pettigree, obs. form of PEDIGREE. 

+ Pettilashery, -lasserie, obs, corrupt forms 
of petty Larceny: cf. Larcery, 

1591 GREENE Connie Catch, . Wks. (Grosart) X. 118 
Commonly..called pilfering or petulacerie. 1592 — Black 
Book's Messenger ibid. XI. 10 Filching, pettilashery. and 
such trifling toyes. 1613 R. Cawprey Sable Alph., Petti- 
lasseri¢, stealing of things of no great value. 

Pettiloon, colloq. perversion of PANTALOON. 

1858 Wuyre Metvinte 77/dury Noge 174 Two pair of 
flannel ‘pettiloons’, as people call them now, thick winter 
trousers, 

Pettily (pettili), adv. [f. Perry a. + -y 2] 
In a petty, mean, paltry, or trivial way or manner. 

1840 GEN. P. Tuompson Exerc. (1842) V. 86 Nothing has 
been too grandly mischievous, or too pettily vexatious, for 
their doing. 1858 M. Pattison £ss. (1889) II. 18 We should 
rather endeavour a unity of doctrine and spirit among 
Christians than pettily insist on establishing certain cere- 
monies. 1883 StEvENson Silverad» Sq. (1886) 62 They are 
.. pettily thievish, like the English gipsies. 

Pettiness (pe'tinés). [f. Perry a. + -NeEss.] 
The quality of being petty; trtviality, insignifi- 
cance ; little-mindedness; an instance of this, a 
petty trait ; formerly, a petty or trivial object. 

1581 Mutcaster Positions ii. (1887) 6 A petie companion, 
I confesse, but till sone better do deale, why may not my 
petinesse fullwell take place? 1599 Suaks. //ez. 17, 10. vi. 136 
His ransome, which must proportion the losses we haue borne 
.-which in weight to re-answer, his pettinesse would bow 
vnder. 1660 H. More ddyst. Godl. v. xv.175 These petti- 
nesses being below the Divine Majesly to eatch at. 1845 
3rowNING Pictor Tgnvtus ad fin., See their faces, listen to 
their prate, Partakers of their daily pettiness. 1872 Stusss 
in Veo, W. de Coventria (Rolls) I]. Pref. 15 A mean repro- 
duction of all the vices and of the SO ene of his family. 

Petting, v6/.56.: see Pret v. 

Petting, f//.a. [f. Perv. + -1nc?.] That 
pets. Hence Pe'ttingly adz., in a petting manner. 

1895 Kipiinc 2nd Jungle Bh. 120 ‘Aowa! Aowa?” said 
Mowgli pettingly, ‘I have killed one striped ape.’ 

Pettish (petif), az. [f. Per sd.2 + -1sH}. 

But the earliest quots. precede our first example of the 
sb., and are not clearly connected with it in sense.) 

Subject to ‘pets’ or fits of offended ill humour; 
in a pet; proceeding from, pertaining to, or of the 
natnre of, a pet; impatiently angry; peevish, ill- 
humoured, petulant; easily ‘ put out’. 

{rssz Hutoer, Petyshe, farpetuosus. 1570 Levins Alani p. 
145/44 Pétish, effreutis, fracundus.) @1591 R. GREENHAM 
Wes. (1599) 12, lam pettish, 1 am vncomfortable and vnquiet 
with them, with whomI liue. @1641 Be. Mountacu Acts & 
ow, iv. (1642) 272 He became pettish, wayward, frantick, 
bloudy, 1653 Sctater Civ. Magistracy 17 The pettish 
Israelites (a people seldom if ever, pleased with God's present 
Providencies) who murmured under Moses. 1666 Pepys 
Diary 6 Aug., 1 checked her, which made her mighty 
pettish. 1794 Mrs. Rancuirre J/yst. Udolpho xii, She 
received the apology with the air of a pettish girl. 1838 
Lytton Alice ut. vii, This was a very pettish speech in 
Evelyn, 1873 J. R. Green Letters (1901) 1.7, 1 was. .too 
weak and pettish for the rougher horse-jokes of stronger boys. 

+ Pettiship. Ods. nonce-w.t. [f. PETTY a. + 
-sHIP.] Littleness ; pettiness. 

158r Mutcaster Positions xxxviil. (1887) 178 Some petie 
lowlinges .. will needes seeme like, where their petieship 
cannot light. 

Pe'ttishly, adv. [f. Pettisn+-ty2.] Ina 
pettish manner; peevishly, petulantly. 

a 619 Fretcuer Afad Lover i. ii, Poorly, and pettishly, 
ridiculously Yo fling away your fortune? 1762 STeERNE 77. 
Shandy V. xxxiii, He kept his fore-finger in the chapter :— 
not pettishly,—for he shut the book slowly. 1879 Muss 
Bravpon Clov. Foot xii, ‘Drip, drip, drip’, cried Celia, 
pettishly, ‘ one of these odious Scotch mists’. 

Pettishness. [f. as prec. + -nEsSs.} The 
quality of being pettish ; peevishness, petulance. 

1645 Be. Hate Remedy Discontents xiv, Tosee his bounty 
contemned out of a childish pettishnesse. 1782 Miss Burnev 
Ceerlia wu. iii, Cecilia [was] offended at her pettishness and 
folly, 1806 din. Rev. VIN. 162 The..pettishness of dis- 
appointed selfishness. 1865 Mrs, Witney Gayworthys 
xxiii. (1879) 228 Her very little pettishnesses and vanities 
were like the spring breeze. 

Pettit(e, obs. forms of Petit. 

Pettitoes (pe'titdz), sd. 7. Rarely in sing. 
Forms: a. sizg. 6 pettytoe, petitoe, 8-9 pettitoa; 
B. pl. 6 pettie toes, petitose, 6-7 petitoes, 7 
petti-, 7-8 petty-toes, pettytoes, 6- pettitoes. 
(Of uncertain origin; but before 1600 taken as 
Petry a. and foes, pl. of Tor. See Note below.] 

1. The feet of a pig, esp. as an article of food; 
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pig’s trotters; in earlier use the word seems to 
have included the heart, liver, lungs, etc., not only 
of the pig, but of calves, sheep, and other animals. 

a. 1855 Braprorp in Strype £ecl. Alem. (1721) 11. 
App. xlv. 133 Yf ye haue..halfe a Loyn of lean mutton: 
a Pygges Pettytoe, with half a dossen of grene salletts. 
1597 Bb. Cookerie 53, Vhe first course at Supper. A Sallet, 
a Pigs Petitoe, powdered Beefe sliced. 1725 Brapiev Faz. 
Dict. s.v. Pig's pettitoes, Take Pettitoes..cut them into 
halves, and let every Pettitoe be tyed up together. 

B. 1589 IW. Darrelfs Exp. in H. Hall Eliz. Soc. (1887) 
218 For dressinge ye mutton, rabbettes and a pigges pettie 
toes. 1597 27d 22. Gd. Hus-wiues fewell Bjb, For a Goose 
gibluls and pigges petitose. 1598 Frorio, Peducciy, all 
manner of feete, or petitoes drest to be eaten, as calues, 
sheepes, neates, or hogs feete, or pigs petitoes. 1607 Beau- 
mont Moman Hater 1 it, Like the ‘Table of a countrey 
Justice,..sprinkled over with all manner of cheap Sallads, 
sliced Beef, Giblets, and Petitoes. 1683 E. Hooxrr Pref. 
Pordage's Mystic Diz. 56 To giv the Pettitoes in alins 
wil not... satisfi for stealing the Pig. 1793 Wo1cort (P. 
Pindar) Ep, to Pope Wks, 1812 HI. 203 Calves’ Heads, Pigs 
Pettitoes, perform aswell. 1861 Gro, Enior Silas A/. x, We 
can send black puddings and pettitoes without giving thema 
flavour of our own egoism. ¢1875 M. Jewry Alodel Cookery 
79/2 When pettitoes are fried they should be first boiled. 

+b. fy. in expressions of contempt. Ods. 

1644-7 CLEVELAND Char. Lond. Dinrn. 7 Brereton and 
Gell; two of Mars his Petty-toes, such snivelling Cowards, 
that it is a favour to call them so. 1647 Warp Srv. Cobler 
26 Futilous womens phansies; which are the very pettitoes 
of infirmity, the gyblets of perquisquilian toyes. 1648 
ee Slind Guide i. 17 Rather than this petty-toes ofa 

ope can erre an haires breadth. 

2. The feet of a liuman being, esp. of a child; 
in quot. 1589 of an ape. 

1589 R. Harvev 77. Perc. (1860) 7 The medling Ape..did 
wedge in his pettitoes, so fast between the two clefts that he 
stucke by the feete for a saie. 1592 Lvty Af/das 1. iii, And 
you, Czlia, that would fain trip on your petitoes. 1611 
Suaks. Wit, T.1v. iv. 619. 1708 T. Warp Eng. Ref (1716) 
146 His Grace..Stood therefore up on Petty-toes. 1884 
Sata Journ. due South . xxiv. (1887) 323 The osseous 
structure of the tiny creature is yet perfect, even to the 
bones of the pettitoes. 

Jig. 1653 GAUDEN /verasf. 109 Particular congregations ; 
which are, but as the Pettitoes or little Fingers of the 
church. 

Ilence + Pettitoe v. intr. (with 27) Ods., to 
dance, move about on the toes. 

1651 Ocitey sop (1665) 180 Not in prophaner Arts, like 
Popish Pigs, Yo pettitoe-it on the Gteans jigs 

{Note. /etstoe, -toes, was in 17th c taken by some €. g. 
Skinner, 1671) as = F, Jetite ove (lit. ‘little goose’) the 
giblets ofa goose, which is thus given in Cotgrave; ‘La fetite 
oye, the giblets of a Goose; also, the bellie, and inwards or 
intralls, of other edible creatures.’ The extended sense in 
the second part of this definition is not mentioned by Littré 
(who has a number of transferred senses of a different kind), 
and it may really have been an Englisl: extension, and may 
show the actual way in which a word meaning the giblets of 
a goose was extended to the analogous parts cut off in 
dressing a pig or other animal. Among these were the feet, 
to which the pl. Jef??oes would seem naturally to point, and 
to which it may soon have been appropriated (cf. the quot. 
from Florio 1598). But if this is the history, it must have 
taken place within the space of a generation, since the first 
example of ‘a pyges pettytoe’ is of 1555, and fettyzoes was 
evidently applied to toes or feet by 1589. It is to be noted 
that Cotgr. has also ‘ Pet/tose [Fr.], the garbage of fowle (an 
old word) ; but this is not given by Godefroy, and may be 
some error. It may be worth inquiring whether feditoe was 
not orig. a simple adoption of Olt. Jezz/Zo little, petty, small 
(Florio), quasi ‘ petties’, petty items.) 

Pettle (pet’l), v. Sc. and north. dial. [dim. 
or freq. of PET v.l: see -LE.] 

1. trans. To pet, fondle, indulge. 

1719 Ramsay Answ. to Hamilton 10 July iv, Sae roos’d 
by ane of well-kend mettle, Nae sma’ did my ambition 
pettle, My canker‘d critics it will nettle. 178: J. Hutton 
Tour Caves (ed. 2) Gloss., Pett/e, to coax, play or toy with, 
1808 Jamieson, Pet, Pettle, to fondle, to indulge, to treat 
asapet. 1818 Scotr Art. Afidl. xviii, They harle us to 
the correction-house in Leith Wynd, and pettle us up wi’ 
bread and water, and siclike sunkets. 1882 J. WALKER 
Jaunt Auld Reekie, etc. 181 Auld Scotland’s muse I’ve 
coaxed and pettled. 1889 Nicnotson Folk-Sp. E. Yorks. 77- 

2. intr. To nestle; to cuddle (see CUDDLE v. 2). 

1853 Ropinson Whitby Gloss., To pettle, to cling to the 
mother’s bosom asa young child. 1876 A/id-Yorks. Gloss. 
s.v., Of a lamb and a sheep together, it will be said of the 
former, that ‘it pettles with its head against the old one’. 

Pettle, var. PATTLE sd., a plough-staff. 

{| Petto (petito). [It. pevvo:—L. pectus breast.] 
The breast: 2 peffo (It.), in one’s own breast or 
private intention ; in contemplation ; undisclosed. 

1674 Brount Glossogr. (ed. 4), /x Petto (Ital.), in design, in 
the breast or thought, and not yet put in execution. 1679 
J. Smitu Narrat. Pop, Plot 2 They reserved them in their 
Petto, to be made use of upon occasion, 1712 S. SEWaLt 
Diary 29 Feb., I ask’d the Govr. to take a Copy of it: He 
said No, It should remain yet in Petlo,.and put it in his 
Pocket. 1712 Lond. Gaz. No. 5015/1 Vhere are Seven 
Cardinals still remaining in Petto, whose Names the Pope 
keeps Secret, 1772 Hartford Merc., Suppl. 18 Sept. 1/1 
His Majesty nominated some new Counsellors and Senators, 
declaring..that he kept two in ZetZo, 1845 Disrazii Syd27 
Iv. xiv, Great constitutional movements in petto. 

Pettrel, variant of PEITREL Ods. 


Petty (peti), 2. (sd.) Forms: 4-7 pety, 
petti, 6-7 pettie, petie, pittie, (6 peti, pyty), 
6- petty. [In late ME. Aezy; phonetic spelling, 


after Fr, pronunciation, of Petit, which finally took 
the place of the earlier form.] 


! 


PETTY. 


+1. Small (in size or stature) ; below the ordinary 
or normal size. Ods. 

1393 Lanov. P. 77. C. xv. 84 And pouerte is a pety [2. 
petit] pyng aperep nat to hus nauele. c1430 Lypoc J/in. 
/oems (Percy Soc.) 45 Go pety quaier, and war where thou 
appere. 1592 Greene Def Conny Catch Wks, (Grosart) 
Xf. 68 The Ale-wife vnles she nicke her Pots and Conny- 
catch her guestes with stone Pottes and petty Cannes, can 
hardly paye her Brewer. 

2. O! small importance, inconsiderable, insignifi- 
cant, trivial ; littleeminded, ‘small’. 

1581 Mucaster Positions Ep. Ded. (1887) 7, 1 know your 
Maiesties pacience to Le exceeding great in verie petie 
arguments, 1582 T. Watson Cenlurte of Loue Ep. Ded., 
In turning out this my pettie poore flocke vpon the open 
common of the wide world. 1591 SHaks. /wo Gent. 1. i. 
52 And I [was banisbed] for such like petty crimes as these. 
1596 — Merch. V. 1. i. 12 Your Argosies with portly 
satle,. Do ouer-peere the pettie Tiaffiquers. 1597-8 Bacon 
Ess., Expence (Arb.) 54 Commonly it ts lesse dishonourable 
to abridge pettie charges then to stoupe to pettie gettings. 
1649 Jex. Taytor Gt. £ xem. u. Disc. ix. 124 vaipete petty 
curlositics of apparell,"lodging, diet. 1€66 DrypEn Anz. 
Mirab, cexiti, His birth perhaps some petty village hides. 
1713 STEELE Guard. No. 20 #8 Our petty animosilies. 1779- 
81 Noun L.1/., Denhaiw Wks. 11. 81 Mostof these petty 
faults are in his first productions. 1824 W.Irvinc 7. 7raz. 
II. 112 Those petty evils which make prosperous men miser- 
able, 1871 R. Extis Ca/udlus i. 4 You of old did hold them 
Something worthy, the Petty witty nothings. 1875 WHitNey 
Life Lang. viii. 142 It is rather petty to link such an 
element to the name of an Italian doctor. 18g0 Gross 
Gild Merch, 1. 149 General dealers in petty wares, ; 

3. Of persons or things in expressed or implied 
comparison with others: Minor, inferior; of 
secondary rank or importance; suboidinate; on 
a small scale. 

Sometimes hyphened or combined with a sb. as Jetyking, 
petifalconer, pettic-inue, petty-saint, petty sphere, ta See 
esp. petty bag, petty canon, and the others mentioned in 5. 

1523 in 1074 Rep. Hist. MISS. Comm. App. v. 328 The 
marchant cheapell of the pittie rode [crucifix] within the 
cathedral chitch. 1§26 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 22 
The principall braunches, the vij gyftcs of the holy goost ; 
the inij pety braunches, the iiij cardynall vertues. 1gg§z in 
Vicary’s Anat. (1888) App. xvi. 313 Suspicious men .. as 
shalbe thought to hee petie pickers, 1570 Foxe A. & Af. 
(ed. 2) 204/2 He {Edgar} being at Chester, vill. kinges (called 
in histories Suéregu/7) to wil, petykings, or vnderkings, 
came and did homage to him. 1570 Levins Mani. 112/7 
Petie, sceuadarfus. 1575 Vurperv. Falconrie 354 The peti- 
falconers and novices which know not what it meaneth. 
1613 Puxcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 284 Aden and Zibyth, two 
pettie Kingdemes in Arabia. 1649 G. Damier 7rinarch., 
Rich, 1], ccxxxiv, Now the Machine mioues on euery wheele, 
And Petty-Sphzrs contribute to the whole. 1655 Futter 
CA, Hist. wi. vi. §14 William Wickwane, Arch-Bishop of 
York .. esteemed a petty-saint in that Age. 1659 Woop 
Life Mar. (O. H.S.) 1. 273 An alehouse or pettic-inne for 
travellers, called The Checquer. 1665 Boyte Occas. Keft. 
1V. xvii. (1848) 268 Those petty ‘I hefts for which Judges con- 
demn Men. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 70 ? 4 ‘he Barons, 
who were then so many petty Princes. 1764 Gotpsm. Trav. 
392, I*fly from petty tyrants to the throne. 1831 J. W. 
Croker in C. Papers 5 Apr., Petty shopkeepers and small 
farmers. 1879 FroupE Czsar viii. 70 Mithridates was once 
more a petty Asiatic prince existing upon suffeiance, 

+h. Petly (petit, pely-) school: a school for 
little boys [see B. 1]; a junior or preparatory 
school. So fetly ( petly-) form, the junior form. 

1555-6 Louth Rec. (1891) 140 Item paide ,. at suche tyme 
as the petie scole was in making, xls. [1580 FuLke Afartiall 
Confut, w. Wks. (Parker Soc.) I]. 163 Which .. he would 
not have done in his petite School at Winchester.] 1590 in 
Hakluyt’s Vey.(1904) V1. 361 All private and pety-schooles. 
1674 Will 7. Storte (MS), Poor children taught at a petty 
school..till they can go to Wakefield Free School. 1718 
Hicxes & Netson J. Kettlewel/ 1. ii. oe was first put to 
a petty School. 1746 Srit. Mag. 112 He was placed. .near 
the Bottom of the Petty-Form. 1818 Brentuam Ch. Lug. 
116 The career. .from the petty form at Eton or Westminster, 
up to the examining Chaplain’s study. 

+4. repr. F. feted, in petly master = PETIT- 
MAITRE ; fetly nephew, son = gieat-nephew, grand- 
son. Obs. 

1611 Sreep //fist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xxiv. § 32 One being Petty 
Nephew, the other Grand-child of Francis the first. 1625 
Liste Du Bartas, Noe 124 Joktan, the double Pety-son of 
Sem, that is whose double grandfather Sem was. 1707 
Reflex. upon Ridicule 200 A sort of Petty Master, that 
thinks himself very Modish, — 

_5. In special collocations, as petty average: 
see quots. and AVERAGE 5.2 2; tpetty boy: sce 
quot.; + petty brain = BRaINLET; + petty budget, 
a small bag; applied attrib. to a lawyer; cf. petz- 
factor, peltifogger; petty cash, small cash items 
of receipt or expenditure ; whence fet/y cash-book ; 
+petty coy = pelly-cotton: see COTTON 5d, 7, and 
quot.; petty custom, -s, duty charged upon goods 
coming to market: see parva custuma in CUSTOM 
sb. 4; petty dancers, the Northern Lights; petty 
exchange ;: see quot.; + petty farm, the farming 
of the petty customs; tpetty gladen, obs. name 
of Gladiolus; + petty John, asmall point; petty 
orders = minor orders: see ORDER 50.6; petty 
pan, a small pan (with various local definitions) ; 
+petty panic, Turner’s name for Canary-grass, 
Phalaris canariensis; petty-point S¢., some kind 
of stitch, ? = tent-stitch; petty rice = QuINOA; 
+ petty watch, an old name of coast-guards; 
petty weal, a petty state, province, etc. [sug- 
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gested by common weal]; tpetty-world, a 
microcosm. Also Petry Bac, PETTY canon, 
PsTTy CAPTAIN, PETTY GoD, PETTY OFFICER, q. Vv. 
as Main words; and petly CAPE, CHAPMAN,- WOMAN, 
ConsTABLE, JUROR, JURY, LARCENY, SERGEANTY, 
-TRY, SESSION, SINGLES, TALLY, TITHE, TREASON, 
View, and names of plants, as petty Cotton, Map- 
DER, MoREL, Mucwort, MULLEIN, SPURGE, WHIN: 


for which see these sbs. 

1848 ARNoutD Afar. /nsur. 1. v. (1866) II. 829 Small 
charges occurring regularly in the usual course of the 
voyage..are called "petty averages. 1865 (see AVERAGE 
sb.2 2}. 1867 SmyvtH Sarlor's Word-bk., Petty average, 
small charges borne partly by a ship, and partly by a 
cargo, such as expenses of towing, &c 1688 R. Hocme 
Arngury Ww 292/1 A *Petty Boy, or a Shoomakers petty 
Boy. . Instruments belonging to the Cordwiners Occupation: 
and are used generally for their burnishing and smoothing 
down the Stitches, and to pair piecesof Leatherupon. 1668 
Cuceeprer & Core Sarthol. Anat. i. Introd. 127 The 
contained [parts] are the Brain, the * Petty-brain, and the 
Marrow. ¢1550 Vyll of Deuyll 11325) Biv, ‘Vo euery of 
these *Pety bouget men of law and Tearmers, a couple of 
Geldynges. 1834 J. bowrine Adin. Mor., Perseverance 139 
Jonas kept what is called the ‘petty cash in the merchant's 
counting-house, that is, he was charged with the payment 
of all the small sums for the ordinary expenses of the 
business. 1858 Simsionps Dict. Trade, Petty Cash-book, 
a book for entering small receipts and payments. 1736 
AtNsworrnH, “Petty coy (heb), Guaphalinm minus {app. 
meaning Filagominima). 1442 Rolls of Parll. V.63/1 Your 
grete Cusiomes and petit Customesthere. 1450 (dc. 188/1, 
x} li. in the pety Custume of London. 1482 (did. V1. 200/2 
Of oure petite Custume in oure Port of London. 1723 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 6154/1 An Act..for discontinuing Payment of the 
Petty: Port Customs [at Edinburgh]. 1635 L. Foxe Voy. 
NV. West (Hakl. Soc.) Il. 313 At clocke 12, there was 
*Pettiedancers or henbanes (as some write them) North in 
the firmament, betokening a storme, to follow within 24 
houres. 1888 A. H. Markham in Ge Words Feb. 118/2 
These luminous patches occasionally seen with aurore are, 
T think, the same so frequently alluded to by the old navi- 
gators as the ‘pettie dancers’, 1682 ScarLetr Exchunees 2 
This Exchange is two-fold, viz. An Exchanging of Monyes 
for Monyes, one Coyn or sort for another; and a giving of 
Money upon Exchange for a Bill, &c, The former of these 
is “Petty Exchange, the latier Real. 1707 E. Cuawper- 
LAYNE Pres, St. Eng. iu. mi, 384 Commissioners .. have the 
whole Charge and Managemen of all her Majesty's Customs, 
(the *Peity-farms excepted) in all the Ports in England. 
1601 Hotiinp Pliny II. gz The ‘psty Gladen or Sword. 
grasse. /6i¢/.99 In the range of these bulbous and onion- 
rooted plants, some place the root of Cyperus, that is to 
say, of Gladiolus (¢. Petie-gladen, Flags, or Sword- wort), 
1640 Brome Sparagus Gard. u. ili, | have a many small 
jests, “petty Johns,as I call "hem. 1644-7 CLEVELAND Char, 
Lond. Diurn., etc. Poems, etc. (1677) 104 It is a Maxim ,. 
‘That the only way to win the Game is to play Petty Johns. 
1679 V. Atsore Melins /uguirend. \. v. 291 To call them 
{i. e. Christ's institutions] the Circumstantials, the Accidents, 
the minutes, the Punctilios, and, if need be, the Petiy-Juohns 
of Religion. 1727-41 CuHamerrs Cycl. s.v. Orders, Vhe 
*petty, or minor Orders, are four: viz. those of door-keeper, 
exorcist, reader, and acolyth. .Those in petty orders inay 
Marry without any dispensation. 1714 Mrs. Mancey Adv. 
Rivella 62 Vhe Daughter of a poor *Petty-pan Merchant. 
1825 Jamieson, Peétie-pan, s. a white-iron mould for pastry. 
1903" Eng. Dial. Dict, Suppl., Petty pon, a small, round, 
earthenware pan in which mince-pies and other tarts are 
baked. 1562 VurNeER //erda/ 11. 85, I haue as yet heard no 
English name of Phalaris, but for lak of a better name it 
may be called “peti panik, of the likenes that it hath with the 
ryght panic. 1632 in 14¢4 Rep. Hist. MSS. Comin, App. 
11, 235 Ane waistcott of grein taffitie, wroght with *pettie- 
point. 3825 Jamieson, Peftice- Joint, a particular kind of 
sewing stitch, 1858 Simmonvs Dict. Trade, *Petty-rice,a 
name in Peru for the white seeds of Chenopodium gutnoa. 
1372 Rolls of Partt. \1. 3143/2 De chescun Hundred des 
Countees s.r la Mer sont trovez sur la garde de Mier pur 
Enemys aliens certeins gentz q’est appelle *Petti- Wacche. 
1628 Witner Brit. Rememd, 202 Should the Common- 
wealth herself oppose These corporations .. it would scarce 
obtaine That pow’'r which Soule these *Petty-weales re- 
Straine. 1605 CaMpDEN Kem.7 A “pettie world within himselfe. 

+B. sé. 1. A little boy at school; a boyin a 
lower form; a junior schoolboy. Obs. 

1589 NasHe Jartins Months mindle To Rdr. 7 Some of 
them..were tbe Petties and Punies of that schoole, whereof 
old Martin was the master. 1600 Hottanp Livy ii. xliv. 
117 There were the schooles for peties kept, of reading and 
writing. 1607 Stat. in (list. Wakefield Gram, Sch. (1892'71 
This schole is not ordained for petties but for grammarians. 
1617 Minsneu Ductor, A Petie in his crosse rowe .an ABC 
scholler. a@1670 Hacket Adp. Willianis 1. (1692) 37 Mr. 
Lamb .. came by holding fast to Fortune’s middle finger, 
from a schoolmaster that taught petties, to a Proctor in 
Chiistian Courts, 1835 lHacKERAY Vewcomes iv, A junior 
ensign being no more femiliar with the Commander-in-Chief 
at the Horse Guards..than the newly-breeched infant in the 
Petties with a senior boy in a tailed-coat. 

Jig. 1613 Jackson Creed tu. xiv. § 8 The School of 
Christ, in which all in this life are but ‘ parvuli’, petties or 
children. 3619 W. Sctater £.xf. 1 Thess. (1630) 26 Euen 
of such petties amongst vs, Papists haue taken notice so 
farre, as by them to make our Church odious. 


2. A privy or latrine; = little- house (LITTLE a. 13). 

Widely prevalent in familiar use. 

Petty-auga, -auger, corrupt ff. Prracua. 

Petty Bag, petty-bag. 06s. exc. Hist. [Sce 
quot. 1658.] An office formerly belonging to the 
Common Law jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery, 
for suits for and against solicitors and officers of that 
court, and for process and proceedings by extents 
on statutes, recognizances, scére faczas, to repeal 
letters patent, etc. : see also CLERK 6c. 

Vor. VII. 
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1631 in Crt. & Trmes Chas. [ (1848) II. 102 Some forty 
officers more of the same court, as cursitors, filazers, petty 
bags, hanaper, &c. 1631 WeeveR Anc. Fun. Alon. 440 
Clarke of the Petit Bagge. 1648C. WALKER Hisé. /ndlepend. 
1.83 Mr. Pury the Petty-bag Office, besides 1000/, formerly 
givenhim. 1654 Gataker Disc. Afol. 45 A Gentleman, one 
of the Petti-Baz, who pretended a Title. 1658 Prituipss. v., 
Clerks of the Petit bag, three officers of Chancery who record 
the return of all inquisitions out of every Sbire, all liveries 
granted in the Court of Wards, make ail Patents of Customes, 
Gaugers, Controllers, etc , each record being put in a petit 
or little leather bag; wbence they had the denomination of 
Clerks of the Petit bag. 1797 Monthly Mag. U1. 48 The 
specification of this bridge, as enrolled in the Petty bag 
office. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. i, Maces, or petty-bagsgor 
privy-purses..all yawning. 1896 Scarctit-Birp Guide Pud. 
Ree. (ed. 2) Introd. 14 By Stat. 11 & 12 Vict., c. 94, the Clerks 
of the Peity Bag were reduced toa single Clerk, and the 
office was finally abolished in 188 


+ Petty canon, pe:ttica’non. O45. Also 


6 petichanon, 7 pettcanon, 3 petit-canon. A 
Minor Canon; see CANon 2 2. 
1530 Patscr 253/2 Pety cannon, uicaire, 1546 Mem. 


Ripon (Surtees) III. 15, 1x Chauntries .. the Incumbentes 
wberof be bounde to be presente in the Quere of the saide 
Churche at all the service..and be named Petichanons. 
1556 Chron, Gr. Friars (Camden) 71 Thei..went in to the 
pettycannons and fowte there. 1661 J. BArRNarD Praelat. 
Ch. Eng. 25 ‘That the Vicars, Peticanons, singing men and 
boyes, with the rest be turned into Schollers. 1769 De Foe's 
Tour Gt. Brit. \W1. 136 One Dean, and seven Eaendanes 
. besides Petit-canons, Singing-men, and Choristers. 

+ Petty captain, pe:ttica‘ptain. és. 
Also 5 pety-capteyne, 6-7 petit-capteyn, etc.: 
see Perry, Petit, Captain. An officer below a 
captain; a lieutenant. Also formerly used to 
render various ancient titles, e.g. centurion. 

c14z0 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 635 As for pety capteyns 
many mother wase. /éfd. 1093 Whyle these pety-capteynes 
susteyned thus the feelde. 1489 Caxton Fajées of A. 1. 
ix. 285, I telle the that the pety captayne whiche 1s vndre 
the captayne princypall may not godely doo this. 1526 
Tixpate Alaté. xxvit.54 When the pety Captayne..sawe 
the erth quake. 1548 Privy Council Acts (1890) II. 160 
Every captain to give yearely ij*; every petit-caplein xij4 
31563 GoLpinc Crsar 1565) 30 The old beaten soldiors, and 
the peticapieynes [cenurzones}), and those that had the 
charge of the men of armes, were sore troubled. 1586 J. 
Hoower fist. fret in flolinshed M1. 95/1 Holland, petit 
Captaine to the earle of Salisbury. 1633 T. StarrorbD /’ac, 
Hib. 1. i. 12 Two shillings by tbe day for a peity Captaine. 

Pettycoite, -cote, obs. forms of Petticoat. 

+ Petty fi'dian. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Petty a. 
+L. fid-és faith + -1an.] One ‘of little faith’. 

1647 Trae Comm, Matt, viii. 26 O ye of little faith. Ye 
petty fidians; He calleth them not nullifidians. /d7d. xiv. 
31 Thou petty-fidian, small-faith: Christ chides Peter, and 
yet helps him. 


+ Petty god, pettigod. 04s. Also6 petit 
God, petigod, petti-god, etc. [f. Perry a. + 
Gop] A minor or inferior deity, a demigod. 


So + Pe ttygo‘ddess. 

1581 J. Bette Hacdon's Answ. Osor. 508 Kenouncing the 
necessary helpes of pettygodds and pettygoddesses, inter- 
cession is made here onely vnto Christ. 1585 Fetuerstonxe 
tr. Calvin on Acts vii. 13 This man, whom the Samaritans 
counted a pelit God. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's A/rica 1. 39 
They honour those doctours and priests,..as if they were 
pelie-gods. 1610 Bre. Hatt Afol. Brownists xiv, The 
maiestie of Romish petti-gods..was long agone, with Mithra 
and Serapis, exposed to the laughter of the vulgar. @1716 
Brackaur. Wes. t172y I. s04 Putting up Prayers to the 
Saints departed, a> to a sort of petty Gods in Heaven. 

Petty-oager, corruption o! Pikacva. 

Petty officer. [Perry a. 3.] 

1. generally. A minor or inferior officer. 

1577-87 HoinsHED Chron. 1. 53/2 Petie officers to oversee 
and overrule the people. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres 1. 
ii. 45 There be many petie officers vsed amongst vs. 1603 
Suaxs. Afeas. for M. u. ii. 112. 

2. sfec. An officer in the navy corresponding in 
rank to a non-commissioned officer in the army. 

1760 C, Jounston Chrysaf (1822) III. 14, I need not 
describe to you the situation of a petit officer. 1768 J. 
Byron Nar. Patagonia (ed. 2) 28 It was very hard upon 
us petty officers. 
had been a petty officer on board the British frigate Dublin. 
1867 Smvtn Sailor's Word-bk., Petty officer, a divisional 
seaman of the first class, ranking with a sergeant or corporal. 

Petuis, obs. Sc. form of PiTEous. 

Petulacerie: see PETTILASHERY. 

Petulance (petivlans). [a. F. pételance (1529 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. Aetedantia: see ‘next and 
“ANCE. (In sense 2, influenced by Jetted, pettish, 
etc.)] The fact or quality of being petulant. 

1. Wanton, pert, or insolent behaviour or speech ; 
self-assertiveness ; wantonness, immodesty; sauci- 
ness, insolcnce; rudeness. Now rare or Obs. 

1610 B, Jonson Alasgue Oberon 159 Satyrs, leave your 
petulance, And go frisk about and dance. 1656 STANLEY 
Hist. Philos. vi. (1701) 243/1 Behave not your self towards 
Greece Tyrannically or Loosely, for one argues Petulance, 
the other Temerity. 1728 Younc Love Fame 1. 105 But time 
his fervent petulance may cool; For tho’ he is a wit, he is 
no fool. 1791 Boswett Folrnson an. 1738 (1816) I. 94 The 
Petulance with which obscure Scribblers..treat_ men of the 
miost respectable character and situation. 1816 J. Gi-curist 
Philos. Etym. 196 To repel the petulance of hollow upstart 
pretension. 1818 Scott Hré. AZidZ, x, With the petulance 
of youth she pursued her triumph over her prudent elder 
sister. 

b. A petulant or saucy expression. 


! 


| 


1840 R. H. Trana Bef. Mast xx. 60 He ~ 


PETULCOUS. 


1741 in Richardson's Pamela (ed. 2) 1. Introd. 26 Naughty 
contains, in one single significant petulance, twenty thousand 
inexpressible delicacies! 1851 CartyLe Sterfing u. ili. (1872) 
112 At times too he could crackle with his dexterous petu- 
lances, making the air all like eedles round you. 

2. Peevish or pettish impatience of opposition 
or restraint ; peevishness, pettishness, 

1784 Cowrer Zask 1. 456 The spleen is seldom felt where 
Flora reigns; The low'ring eye, the petulance, the frown. 
1820 W. Irvinc Sk. Bk. 1. 102 “Vhe same weakness of mind 
that indulges absurd expectations, produces petulance in 
disappointment. 1848 W. H. Ketty tr. LZ. B anc’s Hist. 
Yen Y. 1. 251 Chailes X.’s appearance was tranquil,..but 
the sight of a bit of tricoloured ribbon, or a slight neglect 
of etiquette, was enough to excite his petulance. 1876 J. 
Saunners Lion in Puth iv, Her face wore something of 
a disappointed child's wistfulness and petulance. 

Petulancy (petti#lansi), [ad. L. petelintia, 
n. of quality f. pededant-em PETULANT : see -ANCY.] 

+l. = PETULANCE 1. Obs. 

1559 W. CunninGHam Cosmogr. Glasse 38 So folishe 
(wbetber it sprong of petulancye, or ignoraunce, I knowe 
not) as to affirme the Heauens to be flat. 1598 Meres 
Pallad. Tamia 275, Lasciuiousnesse and petulancie in 
poetrie mixt with profitable and pleasing miatters is very 
pestilent. 1604 R. eo ey Table Alph., Petulancie, 
Wantonnes, saucines. 1646 J. Hatt Hore Vac. 152 Pride 
and petulancy are inseparable companions of victory. 1673 
Lady's Call. u. ii. § 1g God..will not make acts of repeal 
to satisfie the petulancy of a few masterless women. 1712 
STEELE Spect. No. 528 #1 A certain lascivious Manner which 
all our young Gentlemen use in Publick, and examine our 
Eyes with a Petulancy in their own, which is a downright 
Affront to Modesty. 1748 CuesterF. Le??. (1774) 1. 350 The 
frequentation of Courts checks this petulancy of manners. 

= PETULANCE 2, rare. 

1712 STEELE Sfec?t, No. 370 P1 The Petulancy of a peevish 
old fellow, who loves and hates he knows not why, is very 
excellently performed by..Mr. William Penkethman. 1884 
Tennyson Secke? 1. itt, Thou goest beyond thyself in 
petulancy! 

Petulant (pe'ti#lant), a. (sd.) Also 7-8 erron. 
petulent, [a. F. péteedand (1350 in Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad. L. petudant-em, pr. pple. of *petulare, dim. of 
pelére to aim at, seek, quasi ‘to aim at or assail 
in jest’. In sense 3, which is not found in L, or 
Fr., app. influenced by fetted, pellzsh.] 

1. Forward or immodest in speech or behaviour ; 
wanton, lascivious. Now rare. 

1599 Marston Sco. Villanie 111. xi, Deride me not, though 
I seeme petulant To fall into thy chops. @ 1625 FLETCHER 
& Mass. Laws Candy u. i, | have been both nurs’d and 
train’d up to Her petulant humours, and been glad to bear 
them. 1683 TRvon Hay to Healté: 277 Corrupted..amongst 
Lascivious and Petulent Men and Woinen, throuch various 
sorts of Vncleannesses, which are against God’s Law. 1783 
Haitts Antig. Clr, Ch. ii. 20 Amongst the lively, petulant, 
and licentious inhabitants of Alexandria, 1859 G. MEREDITH 
R_FevereZ (1. v. 128 The air of petulant gallantry. 

2. Pert; saucy; insolent; rnde. Now 7are. 

1605 B. Jonson Volpone 1. ii, Look, see, these petulant 
things, How they have done this! ¢ 161z Citapman 
Iliad xix. 27 The petulent swarm Of flies. 1650 Butwer 
Anthropomet. 256 A kind of Back-biting mockery, pro- 
ceeding from mans petulant wit and invention. 1693 
Drvoen Dise. Orig. & Progr. Satire Ess, (Ker) 11. 23 The 
petulant scribblers of this age. 1729 T. Cooke Zales, Pro- 
posals, etc. 124 Mr. Theobald is treated in so unhandsome, 
foolish, and petulant, a Manner, thro the Dunciad, 1849 
Macautay //ist. Eng. vii. 11.175 He is..as fair a mark as 
factious animosity and petulant wit could desire. 

3. Displayiny peevish or pettish in:patience and 
irritation, especially on slight occasion. 

1755 Jounson, Peezsé, petulant, waspish, easily offended. 
1782 Miss Burney Cecilia v. ili, He was grown so ill- 
humoured and petulant. 1830 D’Israet Chas. /, IL]. v. 72 
Laud was petulant, passionate, and impatient of contradic- 
tion, 3856 Emerson Eng. Trarts, Alanners Wks. (Bohn) 
Il. 46 The Englishman is very petulant and precise about 
his accommodation at inns, and on the road. 1874 GREEN 
Short Hist. viii. § 2. 470 The address was met by a petulant 
scolding from James. 1888 Hume Mine. Midas, ui, With 
a petulant gesture she hurled the rose out of the window. 

B. sd. A petulant person (esp in sense A. 3). 

1682 Suaowecte Lance. Witches 1. Wks. 1720 IIL. 225 Come, 
good petulant, Mr. Chop-logick, pack up your few bouks.. 
And leave iny house. 1755 J/an No. 2. 4 Can satire be too 
sharp for such petulants? 1893 T. M. Heaty in West, 
Gaz. 2 Nov. 2/1 Hostile journalists..pursued Mr. Parnell 
at the outset of his Parliamentary career as a bore, a 
blunderer, and a petulant. 


Pe'tulantly, adv. [f. prec. +-ty%] In a 
petulant manner; insolently, wantonly; pertly ; 
with peevish or pettish impatience. 

3610 Heatey St. Aug. Citte of God 1. 1. (1620) 2 Those.. 
most petulantly insulting ouer Christs seruants 1737 
Parnett //omer's Batrachom. u. Poems (1722)88 My flow'ry 
Wreaths they petulantly spoil, And rob my chrysial Lanips of 
feeding Oil. 1838 Emerson A/isc. Papers, Milton Wks. 
(Bohn) I11. 300 Johnson petulantly taunts Milton witb 
‘great promise and small performance’, 1881 W. Cotvins 
BL. Robe ii, lami sorry 1 spoke so petulantly and so unfairly. 


+ Petulcous, @. Ods. rare. [f. L. petuleus 
butting, wanton, frisky (f. pe¢éve to aim at, assail, 
ete.: cf. Aézleus gaping, f. Aiare to gape) + -ous.] 


Batting ; wantonly aggressive. 

1661 Cann Fiat Lux ili. § 13 (1665) 151 The Pape.. 
whistles him and his fellow petulcous rams in order by 
charitable admonition. j ? 

So + Petu‘lcity, offensive forwardness or temerity. 

1628 T. Morton Let. to Bp. Hall in H.'s Wks. 1837 IX. 
408, 1 do, therefore, much blame the petulcity of whatsoever 
author, that should dare to impute a Popish affection to him. 


PETUN. 


| Petun (pitun, pe'tun’. Ods. Forms: 6-8 
petum, 7 pitum, 7- petun. [a. F. petun (in 
16th ec. also fet), a. Guarani fely (nasalized y, 
nearly = F, w2).] Anative South American name 


of tobacco, formerly partially in Engltsh use. 
11547-55 tr. Captivity 1/7, Stade u, xxii, (Hakl, Soc.) 147 
The sooth-ayer. .fumigates it with a herb which they call 
Bittin.] 1577 Frampton Joyful News u. 42h, Many haue 
giuen it the name, Pefum, whiche is in deede the proper 
name of the Hearbe, as they whiche haue traueiled Aine 
Countrey can tell. 1600-14 Newe Metamorphosis (N.), 
Petun [erxron. Puten]..‘Tobacco cald, most soveraigne 
herbe approved, And nowe of every gallant greatly loved. 
1616 Surrt. & Marku. Country Farme 219 ‘Yo make 
triall of this hearbe, caused the wound of a dogge to he 
rubbed with sublimate, and then presently after to be 
applied the juice of Petum, together with the substance and 
all. 1630 i: Tavtor (Water P.) IVks. (1630) (N.), Whereas 
..the hearb (alias weed) ycleped tobacco, (alias) trinidado, 
alias, petun, alias, necocianum, a long time hath been in 
continuall use and motion. 1763 tr. Charlevoix’ Acc. Voy. 
Canada 239 (Stanf.) A sort of Petun, or wild tobacco, grows 
everywhere in this country. ]1874 Burton in Capéiorty 1. 
Stade (Hakl. Soc.) Introd. 65 In the Brazilian tongue the 
terminal -y was pronounced mostly like the Greek ypsilon 
and the French Thus, Pity, tobacco, was phonetically 
written Betum and Pitun. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex.s.v., When 
they [the Caribs] smoked it, they called it tabaco,and when 
they snuffed it, petun.] f 
Petu-nete. rare. [a. F. pétoncle (1555 in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. L. pectuncul-us, dim. of pecter a scal- 


lop.] A small scallop-shell. 

1854 Bapuam Hadieut, 42 The best nidus for all kinds of 
coquillages, oysters, scallops, the petuncles (whence we 
derive our purples). ; 

Petune (pitiz'n),v. [a. F. petune-r (1612 in 
Hatz.-Darm.) to smoke tobacco, fi fetus: see 
Petuy.}] ¢rans. To spray (tobacco) with a liquid 
intended to produce flavour or aroma. 

1902 in WEBSTER Suppl, 

Petunia (petimnta). Zot. [mod.L. (Jussieu 
1789), f. PeruN: socalled from tts close botanical 
affinity to the tobacco plant.] 

1. A genus of ornamental herbaceous plants 
(N.O. Solanacee or Alropacee) nearly allted to 
tobacco, natives of South America; they bear 
white, violet or purple, and variegated funnel- 
shaped flowers. Also, a plant or flower of this. 

1825 Curtis's Bot. Mag, LI. 2552 Petunia Ny. taginifiora. 
Large-flowered Petunia... Found by Commerson on the 
shores of Rio de Plata. 1846 Linptey Veg. Kinged. 621 
Solanacez...Genera..ii. Petunia. 1861 Wuyte Metvitte 
Good for Nothing 1. 169 A splendid confusion of verbena, 
petunia, anemone, and calceolaria spangled with spots of 
gold. 1882 Garden 25 Mar. 20273 ‘The Petunia, although 
a perennial, may also be successfully grown as an annual. 

2. The dark violet or purple colour of the petunia. 
Also att7ié, 

389: Daily News 19 Jan. 3/1 Woollen materials. .in dark 
tones of red, russet,.. violet, pansy, dahlia, petunia, &c. 1892 
Lbid. 18 June 3/3 The yoke was of petunia velvet with a 
deep frill of lace. 1894 JVestu1. Gaz. 26 June 8/2 The 
Duchess wore a very rich costume of petunia and black. 

| Petuntse (pettrntsé, pityntsé). Also 8-9 
petunse, petuntze, 9 pehtuntse. [Chinese 
(Mandarin) fa/-tzn-tza, f. pat (dial. peh, Ze) white, 
(un a mound, stone + -f29, a formative ending. Also 
in F. pétunsé.] A white earth, prepared in China 
by pulverizing and levigattng a parttally decom- 
posed granite, probably a mixture of kaolin with 
quartz and felspar; used in combination with 
kaolin in the manufacture of Chinese porcelain. 
The name has also been applied to similar carths 
prepared in other countries. Also a¢frié. 

1727-41 Cuambers Cycl. s.v. Porcedain, There are two 
kinds of earths..used in the composition of porcelain. .the 
second, called petunse, is a plain white, but exceedingly 
fine, and soft tothe touch. /éfd., For the finer porcelains, 
they use equal quantities; four parts of kaulin to six of 
petunse for moderate ones; and never less than one of 
kaulin to three of petunse, for the coarsest. 1764 CRoKER 
Dict. Arts & Se. s.v. China-Ware, The preperayon of 
petunse is by pounding the stone till it be reduced toa very 
fine powder. 1794 Sutiivan View Nat. I. xxix. 440 Felt 
spar, or petuntze, is generally opaque. 1858 Dana Adin. 
(ed. 5) 475 The petuntze (peh-tun-tsz) of the Chinese.,isa 
quartzose feldspathic rock, consisting largely of quartz. 
1879 J. J. Younc Ceram. Art 53 The manufacture of hard 
porcelain was hegun at Sevres iu 1769, the quarries of 
St. Yrieix supplying both the kaolin and petuntse. 1883 
Binns’ Guide Wore. Porcelain IVks. 14 Petuntse is the 
decomposed granite rock found in Cornwall. Composed of 
quartz, felspar partially decomposed, and a talcose material, 

Petuous, petwys, obs. forms of P1rEous. 

Petwood (petwud). [Corrtption of Burmese 
name Afef-witn or pet-woon (Watt Dict. Econ, 
Prod. ind. 1839).] A large timber tree, Berrya 
Ammonilla or mollis, N.O. Tiliacex, found in 
Burma, Southern India, Ceylon, the Philippines ; 
also i:s ttmber, called also 7rincomalee wood. 

1866 Treas. Bot., Petwood, Berrya mollis. [1902 J. 5S, 
Gampte Alan. Ind. Timbers (ed. 2) 107 ‘The ‘Trincomali 
Wood... Petwan, Burm.; Halinillila, halmilla, Cingh. 
(whence the specific name).] 

Pety, Petyte, obs. forms of Petry, Perit. 

Petyzioun, -cyon, obs. forms of PETITION. 

Petygre, -grewe, -gru, obs. ff. PEDIGREE. 

Petygree, butcher’s broom: see PETTIGREE. 
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_tPety pernaunt, petyperny. 0és. Usually 
in pf, Forms (pl.): 5 pety(peti) perna(u)ntes, 
perneis, perneux, perneys, pernollys, pernys. 
[Derivation of second element uncertain: perh. 
pernant = prenant, pr. pple. of prendre to take.] 
A kind of pastry, app. akin to parz puff (PAIN sé.2), 

The x has often heen printed as x (vw) by editors, etc. 

€ 1390 Form of Cury (1780) 89 ‘The Pety Pernaunt [printed 
-uaunt]. Take male Marow.. powdour of Gyngur,.. datis 
inynced, raisons of corance,..& loke bat pou make py past 
with 3olkes of Ayren, & pat no water come perto; and 
fourme by coffyn, aud make up by past. c¢1430 7wo 
Ceokery-bks, so Pety Pernollys... Take inarow of bonys, to 
or .iij. gobettys, & cowche in pe cofynn; pan take pouder 
Gyngere, Sugre, Roysonys of coraunce, & caste a-boue [etc.} 
Tbrd. 51 Pety Pernauntes. Jéid. 58, 59 (Bills of fare) Pety 
perneux, ¢1450 bid. 74 Auter peti pernantes. ‘ake and 
inake thi Coffyns as hit is a-for said Jetc.]. ¢1460 J. RUSSELL 
BR, Nurture 499 Kut of be toppe of a payne puff... Also pety 
perneys be fayre and clene. Jé:d. 748 Pety perneis may 
not be exiled. 1513 Bh, Keruyngein Sabees Bk. 271 Gelly, 
creme of almondes,.. petyperny>s, quynces bake, 

Petzite (petssit). Af. [Named 1845 by 
W. Hatdinger, after W. Petz, a chemist, who 
analysed it: see -1TE1 2.) Telluride of silver, 
contatning a variable amount of gold. 

1849 J. Nicou Afin. 477 The petzite of Haidinger is the 
same species. 1868 Dana AZin. 51 Petzite... Differs from 
hessite in gold replacing much of the silver... Color between 
steel-gray and iron-black, sometimes with pavonine tarnish. 

Peucedaneous (pidsidé-nza,), a. Bot. [f. 
mod.L. eucedaner, f. Peucedanum, a, Gr. revké- 
davov the herb hog’s fennel (f. weven pine + é5avov 
catable, food): sce -Eous.] Belonging to the 
Peucedanex, a suborder of Umbelliferx, having 
the genus /’ezcedanum for type. 

1868 in Mavne Exfos. Lex. 1 7 Watts Dict, Chen. 
1V. 386 Umbelliferous plants of the peucedaneous tribe, 

Peucedanin (pivse'danin). Chem. [f. Peuce- 
dan-um (see prec.) + -1N1,] A neutral substance 
(C,oH1,.0,) contained in the root of masterwort, 
Leucedanum (Imperatoria) Ostruthium, and other 
umbelliferous plants; also called zmPeratorin. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 51/1 Peucedanin, a peculiar 
principle obtained from the peucedanum officinale, or sea 
sulphur-wort... The name of peucedanin was given by 
Schlatter. x 7 Warts Dict. Chen. 1V. 386 Peucedanin 
crystallises in light, transparent, colourless, shining prisms. 

Peucyl (piz'sil). Chem. [f. Gr. wevxn pine + 
-¥L.] An oily hydrocarbon obtained from turpen- 
tine-oil : also called fevedbslene. 

1857 Mitier Eden. Chen. 11. 442 Vhe liquid hydro- 
chlorate has heen termed hydrochlorate of peucyl. 1866-77 
Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 387 Peucyl, syn. with Terebilene. 

Peuish, Peule, obs. ff. PEEvisH, PuLE. 


| Peulvan,-ven (pélvan). Avchzxol. [Fr. pezel- 
ven (1837 in Ernault, 1876 in Compl. Dict. Acad.), 
peulven or peulvan (1879 in Dict. Acad.), a. 
Breton fett/van (Le Pelletier 1752), dtal. Quiberon 
palwen (Ernault), f. pe@7 stake, pillar (= Welsh 
pawl, L. pdlus) + van, mutate of man appearance, 
figure, statue (Le Pelletier, Legonidec, etc.), or 
? ven, mutate of men stone, or ?merely formative 
suffix (Loth, Ernault).] An upright long stone, 
an undressed stone pillar of prehistoric age; 
properly applted to those existing in Brittany. 

1851 Sin F. PacrGrave Worm. & Eng. 1. 469 When will 
Druidical archzologists be convinced that menzhir and peul- 
ven, cromlech and kistvaen tell us nothing? 1859 JerHson 
Brittany xi. 182 It would puzzle many an engineer of the 
present day to,.balance a peulvan or rocking-stone. 1889 
Frnt. Anthrop. Inst. XYX. 73 An ‘inclined dolmen , and 
four peulvens, or small upright stones, 1 m. 45 to 3 m. high. 

Peun, pe-une, obs. forms of PEON. 

Peur(e, obs. forms of Poor, Pure. 

Peutingerian (piztindzterian), a. [f. proper 
name /eulinger (pot'tinér) + -1AN.] Of or belong- 
ing to Peutinger: in Pextingerian table, a map on 
parchment of the military roads of the ancient 
Roman empire, supposed to be a copy of one con- 
structed about A. D. 226. 

This was found in the 15th c. in a library at Speyer, and 
came into the possession of Konrad Peutinger of Augsburg 
(1465-1547), in whose family it remained till 1714; it is now 
in the linperial library at Vienna. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 23 An ancient set of maps, 
called the Peutingerian ‘J'able or map | zofe, found by Conrad 
Celtes, and purchased by Conrad Peutinger a burgomaster 
of Augsburg, from whom it derives its name]. 1834 Encycl. 
Brit. (ed. 7) X. 39172 The Peutingerian Tahle..forms a 
map of the world, constructed on the most singular prin- 
ciples. /éid., The Peutingerian Table serves as a specimen 
of what were called /tnera Picta, the ‘painted roads’ of 
the ancients, intended for the clearer direction of the march 
of their armies, — . 

Peutral, -il, variants of PEiTREL Oéds. 

+ Pevera'de. Ols. Cookery. Also 4-5 -arde; 
4 pevorat, pevrate. [app.f. ONF. Zezvre pepper 
+-ADE.] A sauce of which pepper was an im- 
portant ingredient: cf. PolvRADE. 

61390 Forut of Cury in Warner Antig. Cudin, 25 Pevorat 
for veel and venyson. 14.. Anc. Cookery ibid. 64 Pevrate 
sause. 6rd. 79 Boor in peverarde, or braune in peverarde, 
¢ 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 11 Brawn en Peuerade. ¢ 1450 /éid. 
71 Brawne in peulerjard. 

Pevett, obs, form of Pivot, 


steven Chapell. 


PEW. 


Pew (pi), sJ.1 Forms: 4 puwe, 5 pywe, 
peawe, 5-7 pewe, 5-9 pue, 7 piew(e, 6- pew. 
[Late ME. puwe, pywe, pewe, app. orig. identical 
in form with OF. puye, puie, poye fem., parapet, 
balustrade, balcony:—L. fodra, pl. of podizem 
elevated place, height, also, balcony, parapet, 
balcony in the Roman theatre where the emperor 
sat, a. Gr. mod:ov base, pedestal, dim. of zovs, 
mob- foot. ‘The Lat. sing. podium gave OF. pui, 
po, puz, pou, peu height, hill, mount, hillock, 
mole-hill, mod.F. guy hill, mount. But there are 
gaps alike in the form-history and sense-history 
of the word: see Note below.] 

+1. A raised standing-place, stall, or desk. in a 
church, to cnable a preacher, reader, or other offi- 
ciant to be seen and heard by the congregation ; 
often with defining word, as mtznztster's few,a pulpit, 
prayer or praying pew, reading or reader's pew, 
the desk at which the service is read, a lectern, 
ets pew, a confessional seat, a pew for penance, 
etc, Obs. 


Quot. 1470-85 is obscure; it has been suggested to mean 
a chantry chapel. 

[1470-85 Matorv Arthur xiv, iii. 644 He fonde a preest 
redy at the auller, And on the ryght syde he sawe a pewe 
closyd with yron.] 1479 Bury Wrils (Camden) so My body 
to be beryed in the pariche cherche of Euston be for the 
chaunsell dore hy syde the pue. 1487-8 Rec. St. Alary at 
Hill 130 Item, for naylles for pe schryvyng peawe, ob. 1529 
More Dyadoge 1. Wks. 127 Vpon y® sondaye at high masse 
time..for fulfillinge of hys penance, vp was the pore soule 
set In a pew, that y° peple might wonder on him and hyre 
{sic] what he sayd. 1548 Churchw. Acc. St. Michael, 
Cornhill in Heales //ist. Pews 1. 43 Payd to the loyner 
for takynge downe the Shryuyng pew. 1550 Bate Eng. 
l’otaries u. 31 b, Yo laye stones of great wayghte vpon the 
roufe beames of the temple ryght ouer hys prayenge pewe, 
and to lete them fall ,pon hym to hys vtter destruc- 
cyon. 1568 Churchw. Acc. St. Peter, Chepe in Heales 38 
Paid for ii matts for the pewe wherein M* Parson saithe 
the service. 1640 Fuiter Joseph's Coat, Christning Serm. 
170 Passe from the Font to the Ministers Pue. 1640 C. 
Harvev Synagogue aii, | doubt their preaching is not alwaies 
true, Whose way to th’ Pulpit’s not the reading Pue. 164:~ 
1848 [see Reapinc vd. sb, rob). 1646 Br. Maxwett Burd. 
Issach. in Phenix (1708) 11. 264 Two always speak, the first 
from the Reader's Desk or Pew, the other in some other 
place distant from him. 1662 B& Com. Prayer, Commina- 
tion, The Priest shall, in the Reading-Pew or Pulpit, say: 
[1549-1604 shall go into the pulpit and say thus:]. 1692 
Burnet Sarum Visit. Art. in Heales //ist. Pews 1. 39 
Have you in your said Church or Chappel a convenient 
seat or Pew for your minister to read Divine Service in? 


2. A place (often enclosed), usually raised on 
a footpace, seated for and appropriated to certain of 
the worshippers, e.g. (in early use) for women only, 
for a great personage (falron's, royal, lord's, 
sguire's pew) ot for a family (family pew); in the 
latter case often a quadrangular enclosure or com- 


partment containing a number of seats. 

1393 Lanct P. Pt. C. vu. 144 Among wyues and wodewes 
ich am ywoned sitte Yparroked in puwes. 1427-8 /vec. St. 
Mary at Hill67 For certeyne pavynge & mevynge of pewes 
in the cberche. 1453 }/idd Wn, Wyntringham (Lambeth), 
Et volo quod in muroad sedile vocatum anglice fewe nuper 
dicte Katerine fiat scriptura sculpta in auricalco ex opposito 
sepulturam meam, ¢1460 J. Russert 54, Nurture. 917 
Prynce or prelate .. or any oper potestate, or he entur in to 
pe churche, be it erly or late, perceue all pynge for his pewe 
bat it be made preparate, bope cosshyn, carpet, & curteyn, 
bedes & boke, forgete not that. 1479-8: Rec. St. A/ary at 
//ill 100 For the makynge of a nywe pywe. 1494-5 /éid. 
215 For makyng of the pewes for the pore pepull, and j pew 
at the Northe dorre, and ij benches, and the pewes in Sent 
1496-7 lbid. 225, xij foot of horde, elmyn, 
to knyel on In tbe pews. 1512 Fasyan 11d in Chron. Pref. 
3, I will that my Corps be buried atwene my pewe and the 
highe awter w'in the qwere of the parisshe churche of 
Alhalowen of Theydon Gardon. 1517-18 in Swayne Sarusm 
Churchw. Ace. 59 For the pewys thys yere xs. vd. 1529 
Wotsey in Ellis Ovig. Lett. Ser. 1. I. 10 Goyng this day owt 
of my pue to sey masse, your lettres .. wer delyueryd vnto me, 
1540 Ludlow Churchw. Acc. (Camden)6 Ffor whichepewe the 
seide baylifes have awardede that the seide Richarde Lang- 
forde shalle content and paye to the Churche wardeyns.. 
the some of vis. viijd. 1572 IWills & Inv. N. C. (Surtees) 
I. 369 My hodye to be buried wttin the parishe churche of 
thorneton in the strett in the closyd or pew wherin I vse to 
sitt. 1625 Bacon Apophth. Wks. 1879 1. 328/1 Sir Thomas 
More. .did use, at mass, to sit in the chancel; and his lad 
in a pew. And hecause the pew stood out of sight, his 
gentleman-usher ..came to the lady's pew, and said* Madam, 
my lord is gone’, 1637 Pocktincton Adtare Chr. iv. 28 
The prophanenesse that is, and may be, comnmnitted in close, 
exalted Pewes, 1644 Evetyn Diary 6 Mar., The rest of the 
congregation on formes and low stooles, hut none in pewes 
as in our Churches, to their greate disgrace, 1663-4 Pervs 
Diary 28 Feb., St. Pauls.. The Bishop of London. .sat there 
in a pew made a’ puree for him by the pulpitt. 21696 
Ausrey Lives (1898) 1. 273 Under the piewes (alias hogg- 
sties) of the north side of the middleaisle. 1766 BLackstToNe 
Comm. 1, xxviii. 429 Pews in the church..may descend hy 
custom immemorial (without any ecclesiastical concurrence} 
from the ancestor to the heir. 1842 F. E. Pacet A7:/f Alalz. 
211 Asking your consent to the removal of your pew, and the 
substitution of an open sitting in its place. 1845 G, A. Poote 
Churches vii. 74 A man has no right, because he is rich,.. 
to perch his coronet on tbe top of his canopied pue. /6éd. 
xiv. 143 The close-hearted worshipper in a canopied pue, 
with tables and a fire-place, behind crimson curtains, 1865 
Trotiore Betton Est. i, The squire was once more seen in 
the old family pew at church. 1904 H. Litrtenates in 


PEW. 


Rec. St. Mary at Hil/\. Introd. Note 22 As early as 1496 
it was customary for certain parishioners lo have pews 
allocated to thein... There were special pews for the poor 
people,..pews for men,..and for women. . i 

7, 1653 Mitton fire/ings 85 His Sheep oft-times sit 
the while to as little purpose of benefiting as the Sbeep in 
thir Pues at Smithfield. ‘ 

b. Now commonly applied to the fixed benches 
with backs, each seating a number of worshippers 
(usually four to six or eight), with which the area 
of a church or chapel is now usually filled, except 
for the passages affording access to these seats. 

In most churches these have now superseded the earlier 
"family pew’ (see 2); but in the earlier quotations it isofteu 
uncertain which are meant. 

Pew, as the place of a Iayinan or meinber of the con- 
gregation, is often opposed to pulpit: cf. c. 

1631 WervER Anc. Fun. Alon. 573 Dead bodies of the 
Nobilitie whose funerall trophies are wasted witb devouring 
time and..seates or Pewes for the Townesmen, made ouer 
their honorable remaines. 1654 WeitLock Zootomia 139 
You may take away the Pewes, where all are Pulpitarians. 
1665-9 Bovte Occas. Reff. i. vi. (1848) 159 As if all that 
helongs to Ministers, and their Flocks, could be perform'd 
in the Pulpit, and the Pew. 1691 HWeesi/s i. 5 Vhe Neigh. 
boring Wives already slight me too, Justle to the Wall, and 
take the Upper Pew. 1706-7 Farquiar Beaux’ Strat. x. ii, 
‘The Verger..Inducts me into tbe best Pue in the Church. 
1868 Dickens Let. to Miss Dickens 18 Jan., It was very odd 
to see the pews crammed full of people. 

e. transf. The people who occupy the pews, 
the worshippers or congregation ; the hearers as 
opposed to the preacher. 

1882 ap Parker Afost. Life 1. 74 How can we preach to 
a people unprepared to hear 7—A prepared pulpit should be 
balanced by a prepared pew. 1901 Contemp. Kev. Mar. 323 
As is the pew, so ts the pulpit. ; 

‘+ 3. A raised seat or bench, for persons sitting in 
an official capacity, as judges, lawyers, etc.; a 
rostrum used by public speakers or by academic 
disputants, etc. ; an elevated slation, ‘stump’, or 
stand for persons doing business in an exchange 
or public place; a ‘box’ in a theatre, Ods.exc. as 
transf. from 2. 

1558 Puser ned vu. Tj, This was both minster, court 
and hall, Here stoode theyr offryng pewes, and many a 
slaughter downe did fall [Virgil vi. 175 Hoe illis curia 
templum, Ha: sacris sedes epulis]. ¢ 1600 Ténronit.iv, From 
whence doe yee hale him? from the pewes of most wicked 
iudges. 1600 Ilottann Livy an. Ixiv. 132 Duillius then.. 
caused the Consuls to be called into their owne pues and 
seates. 1629 Waosworrn /"tlyr. iii. 15 Six other of their 
companions disputing three against three in two pewes one 
ouerthwart the other. 1644 Evetyn Diary 3 Feb., Oneside 
is full of pewes for the Clearkes of the Advocates, who swarme 
here [tbe Palais, Paris] (as ours at Westminster), a 1661 
Hotypay Juvenal x. 187 But ne‘re Did silly lawyers blood 
the pew besmear. 1668-9 Perys Diary 15 Feb., Did get 
into the play:..but Isat so far I could not hear well, nor 
was there any pretty woman that I did see, but ny wife, who 
satin my Lady Fox’s pew with her. 1678 Buti.er //ud. i. 
ili. 623 ‘Vo this brave Man, the Knight repairs For Counsel, 
in his Law.affairs; And found him mounted, in his Pew. 
1894 Sata London uf to Date 8o In the seventeenth centur 
..there were shops inside the Hall (Westminster Hall] itself; 
and scriveners had their desks, and usurers their ‘ pews’. 

‘pbs ate Station, situation ; allottcd place. 

¢ 1400 Pely Fob 555 in 26 Pol. Poems 139 Ye lat me peyne 
here in a peynfnll pewe, That ys a place of grete doloures, 
1607 Dekker Ants.: Conjur. ix, (1842) 72 The Elisian 
Gardens.. .‘The very Pallace wher Happiues her selfe main- 
taines her Court... Women! .. scarce one amongst fiue 
hundred has her pewe there. 1673 Char. Quack-Astrologer 
Biijb, And placing the Planets in their respectiue Pues. 

4. allrib. and Comb., as pew-bench, -cushion, 
-desk, -doo-, -end, -holder, -keeper, -male, -opener, 
-seal, -shutler, -woman; pew-chair, ¢ pew-dish: 
see quots.; pew-gallery,a gallery of pews; pew- 
mate, a fellow occupant of a pew, a ‘ pewfellow’, 
Also PEWFELLOW, -RENT, etc. 

1898 Westin. Gaz. 4 June 4/2 The grave is nearly covered 
by a “pew bench. 1875 Knicut Dict. M/ech., *Pew-chatr, 
a seat affixed to the end of a pew so as to occupy a part of 
the aisle when seats in excess of the pew accommodation are 
required. 1862 H. Marrvat Vear in Sweden 11. 260 Some 
idle boy had carved his initials on the *pew-desk. 1654 
Gataxer Disc. A pol. 67 Pleading for the setled and immiove- 
able Font.., which the Presbyterians, he saith, have brought 
to a moveable and unsettled *Pue-dish, 1491-2 Nec. S?. 
Mary at //i/t 173 Fora peyre of henges for the “pewe dore. 
1520 1V1/] G. Gough in Surrey Archeol. ruil. 184 My bod 
to be buried in erth at iny pew dore within our Lady Chape ] 
of my parish Church. 1713 SteeLe Guardian No. 65 Pt 
Clattering the pewdoor after them. 1874 MickLeTHWAITE 
Mod. Par. Churches 34 note, Fantastically-shaped *pew- 
ends. 1848 B. Ween Cont. Ecc/estol. 173 There was a kind 
of *pew-gallery on each side of the chancel. 1845 Fccde- 
stoloyist IV. 257 ‘The *pue-holder may lock up his pue and 
absent bimself from Church. 1887 A. Ausorr in Gladden 
Parish Problents 70 A double organization, the communi- 
Cants or spiritual body.. being one, and the congregation or 
pewholders..tbe other or secular body. 1742 Riciarpson 
Pamela 111, 233 Where. .it might be more likely seen by 
the *Pew-keepers. 1596 Corse Penclope (1880) 165 But if 
yoir needes will puling sit, A *pew-mate for you am I fit. 

1782 Miss Burney Cecilia 1x. v, To perform her promise 
with the *Pew Opener. 1853 ‘C. beve' Verdant Green 1. vi, 
Seeing no beadle, or pew-opener..to direct him toa place, 
1885 Ruskin Preterita I. 282 There was no beadle to lock 
me out of them {churcbes]. or “pew-shutter to shut me in. 
1810 S. Green Reformiist I. 17 He. .would have given the 
*“pew-woman a shilling to have let him into a pew. 

{Wote, The phonological relation of puzve, pyie, pewe, 
sto OF. puye, puie, offers difficulties. “For the sense, cf. 
16th c, Dutch (Brahantish) pwye or puyde (which must have 
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been taken from OF.). Plantin 1373 has ‘vex Puye, vn 
lieu enleué au marché, ou contre l'hostel de la ville, pour 

roclamer arrests, ou publier ordonnances’; Kilian 1599, 

Puye, puyde, podium, pulpitum, suggestus, suggestum, 
rostra, suggestus lapideus’; Hexham 1678, ‘Puye, a Pue, 
or place elevated in a Market, to Proclaim or to Cry of any 
thing’; cf. mod.Du. de pe the front of a town-hall or otber 
building. Of the L. sing. pod/nn, Du Cange gives one of 
the medizval senses as ‘ Lectrum, analectrum in ecclesia, ad 
quod gradibus ascenditur’, i.e. a lectern or reading-desk in 
a churcb, to which one ascends hy steps; in Italian, Florio 
(1598) bas ‘ pegeéo, a hill or mounting side ofa hill, a blocke 
to get vp on horsebacke’, (So occasionally in Eng. Aorse- 
pew = horse-block: see V. § Q. toth s. IV. 27,8 July 1905.) 
‘These point to the series of senses: base, or raised structure 
to mount or sland on; raised place to stand on in making 
a public speech or proclamation, ‘stump’, rostrum; esp. in 
a churcb, a raised lectern, reading-desk, pulpit, or the like; 
whence, generally, place elevaled above the floor for any 
purpose ; cares A a sitting place on a raised baye. But 
it is not impossible that this Iast sense, which seems to be 
pe alae to Eng., may have originated in that of ‘ balcony, 

alustrade * (see the Etyniology), esp. if the name was first 
applied to a range of seats raised against tbe wall.) 


Pew, 5.2 [a. OF. fez, var. of pel, pl. pens, 
mod.F. pee a pointed stake, a large stick shod 
with iron.) A long-handled pointed prong, for 


handling fish, blubber, etc. 

1861 L. pe Bowrau Recoll, Labrador Life 29 The Fish 
are not taken out [of the seine] by hand, but by an instru- 
ment called ‘a pew , which is a prong with one point. 1883 
Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 197 Fish forks and pews used in 
storing and handling the catch, 

Pew, 50.3 Sc. [Ouomatopeeic: partly echoic, 
partly expressive of the action : cf. Pew v.2] 

+1. The thin cry of a bird, esp. of the kite. Ods. 

¢ 1470 Henryson Alor, Fad. xi. (frog & AJouse) xix, The 
gled..pyipand with mony pew. 1513 Douctas sEnets vii. 
Prol. 125 Ihe soir gled quhislis loud wyth niony ane pew. 
1552 Lynorsay JVonarche 1451 Byrdis, with mony pietuous 
pew Afferitlye in the air thay flew, 

2. A fine stream of breath forced through an 
aperture in the lips; a thin stream of air or smoke. 

1824 Mactaccart Gallovid, Eucyc/, (1876) 389 Tbere’s no 
a pue o’ reek in a’ the house. 1895 Crockett J/en of Moss- 
Hags xviii. 126 Sending up a heartsome pew of reek into 
the air, that told of the stir of breakfast. /d/d. xliv. 312 
With a pew of blue smoke, blowing from its chimney. 

3. Zo play pew: to make the slightest sound, 
utterance, or exertion, (Always with negative 
expressed or implied.) Cf. Paw 5d.* 

1728 Ramsay Last Sp. \/tser xxix, He never mair play'’d 
pew. 1808-18 Jamison s.v., //e canna play pow, he is 
unfit for any thing. 1819 Scort Br. Lanwun, xxiv, | couldna 
hae played pew upon a dry humlock. 

Pew, zv.' [f. Pew 56.!] 

1. trans. To furnish or fit up with pews. 

1449 [seepewing below]. 1634-5 Drereton S7av.(Chetham 
Soc.) 8r St. Nichol-church ..as neat pewed ..as any..in 
England. 1686 in A. Laing Lindorcs Abbey xx. (1876) 242 
It was agreed that the Kirk be pewed. 1766 //tst. Pe/ham, 
JJuss. (1898) 119 The ‘Vown Ilas agreed on a Method to 
Pew or Repair the Mecting House. 1861 Freeman in 
Life & Lett. (1895) I. v. 321 The Normans are inferior to 
the Gascons in this, that they pew their churches and some- 
times lock them. 1894 Speaker 12 May 524/2 The..b.nchers 
plastered it and pewed it and galleried it and whitewashed 
it [the Temple Church]. 

2. To shut up in or as in a pew. 

1609 W. M. J/ax fn Aloone (1857) 100 To pick a pocket, or 
pervert soine honest man’s wife he would on purpose be pued 
withall, 1831 Examiner 71/1 ‘Vhe same men who were as 
willingly pewed in the parish church as their sheep were in 
night folds, 1855 Baitey A/ysiéc 59 Order loftier than the 
mind of man Pews in its petty systems. 

Ilence Pewed ff/.a.; Pew-'ing vé/. sh. (also 
concr. pews collectively). 

1449 in Heales //ist. Pews 1. 33 In..makyng of pleyn 
desques & of a pleyn Radeleft and in puying of the said 
chirch nou3t curiously but pleynly. 1454 1n Jes!. Vetusta 
289 To the fabric of the churche of Herne, viz. to make 
seats called puyinge, x marks. 1848 B. Ween Contin. 
Ecclesio/.77 A most miserable pued and galleried preaching- 
room, 1874 Mickietuwaite A/od, Par. Churches 32 The 

ewed part of the church. 1884 J. Cusitt in Contemp. Rev. 
XLVI. 113 Nothing in his (Wren's] parish churches .. 
impresses common observers more unpleasantly than the 
pewing. 

Pew, pue (pi), v.2. [Echoic: ef. Pew 56.3 1.] 
intr. To cry in a plaintive manner, as a bird. 

1398 Tkevis, Burth, De P. KR. xu. xxvi. (Tollem. MS,), 
The kyte..whan he hungreb, he sechep his mete pewynge 
fed. 1535 wepynge] with voyce of pleynynge and of mone. 
1530 Lynpesay Test. /’apynzo 698 We on gar cheknischeip, 
and geaslyngis pew. //id. 763, I maye nochit pew, my panes 
bene sa fell. 1549 Comp/. Scot. vi. 39 The chekyns began 
to peu quhen the gled guhissillit. @ 1586 SipNey A rcadia 
M1. (1622) 398 The birds likewise with chirps, and puing could 
Cackling, and chattering, that of loue beseech. 

+ Pew, iit. Ols. Also peugh. An utterance 
of contempt or derision: = Poot, Phew. 

a1625 Fretcner Noble Gent. i. i, Pew, nothing, the law 
Salicke cuts him off. 1638 Foro Lady's Tria/ u.i, Hang 
Dutcb and French,..Cbristians and Turks. Pew-waw, all’s 
one to me ! 

Pewage (pizédz). Also puage. [f. Pew 56.1 
+-AGE,] The arrangement or provision of pews; 
rent paid for a pew or pews. 

1684 J. Wave in Nicbols Cot/, Top. & Gen. (1836) III. 317 
For pewage, Sr Lionel Jenkin £150. 1836 Nicnotrs shid. 
316 The presents or gratuities which he received in addition 
to the ‘pewage money’. 1841 G. Poutson //ist. Hohderness 
II. 288 Lhe former pewage was very ancient; two pews 
bore the inscription 1590. 3842 Lcclesiolazist Nov. 62 The 
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PEWIT. 


puage ofall these churches is exceeding had. 1866 Guardian 
27 Dec. 1327/1 The incumbent. objecting. .that the services 
might damage bis income, arising almost enlirely from 


‘pewage *. 

Pewdom (piz-dam). [f. as prec. +-pom.] The 
system or prevalence of pews in churches; the 
condition or rank of being a pew. 

1866 Ch. §& St. Rev. 24 Aug. 530 Dilapidated chancels, 
shabby altars, dreary hebdomadal services, and general 

wdom and beadledom. 1876 J/r. Gray & Netghb. 1. 143 
Ibe seats..where the aged poor sat, had little dvors to them, 
to inake them as much like pews as was possible without 
giving them the full dignity of pewdom. 1888 E. J. Parx 
in Ch. Tiutes 30 Nov. 1044/2 The crusade against Pewdom. 

Pewee (piwi). U.S. and Canada. [Echoic: 
cf. Pewir.} A name applied by some to small 
olivaceous fly-catchers of the Family 7yrannidz, 
and so identified with Pewir 3; by others restricted 
to the genus Contopus, as Contopus virens, the 
WWood-pewee of the United States and Canada. 

1810 A. Witson in Poems & Lit. Prose (1876) 1. 199 A 
pewce had fixed her nest on a projecting shelf of the rock. 
1839-40 W. Ixvinc HVo/fert’s BR. (1855) 19 ‘The Pe-wit, or 
Pe-wee or Pheebe-bird; for he iscalled by each of thesenames, 
from a fancied resemblance to the sound of his monotonous 
note. 1869 J. Burroucus in Galazy May. Aug., The com- 
mon pewee excites.. pleasant emotions, both on account of its 
plaintive note and its exquisite mossy nesl. 1870 Lowri.t 
Study Wind. (1886) 19 The pewee is the firs! bird to pipe 
up inthe mwnorning. 1874 S. F. Baixp, etc. VW. Amer. Birds 
IL. 357 Contopus virens, Wood Pewee. 1875 Wuitney Life 
ang. vit. 120 The cuckoo and the peewee and the toucan 
were named from their notes. 1883 Century Jag. Sepl. 
685/1 The wood pewee builds an exquisite nest. ; 

+ Pewew'e. Ods. (Echoic: cf. Pew 56.2] Imi- 
tation of the plaintive cry of some birds. 

1450 Hottanp //owlat 642 Ibe Pitill and the Pype Gled 
clyand pewewe. A a 

+ Pew'fe low. Oés. [f. Pew sé.'+ FELLow.] 
One who has a seat in the same pew; a fellow- 
worshipper ; one of the same communion, persua- 
sion, or sect; a companion, an associate. 

e1 Wotsey in J. Hooker //ist. /re/. in Holinshed (1587) 
Il. 85/1 It hath plesed some of your pufetlows to report that 
1 am a professed enimie to all nobilitie, & namelie lo the 
Geraldines, 1533 More Deb J/. Salew Wks. 948/2 The 
frere, that as he was preaching in the country, spyed a poore 
iyi of the paryshe whyspering wyth her pewfellow. 1579 
W. Witkinson Coufut. Familye of Loue 44, Fayne would 
they their toyes were pewefellowes with the sacred truth of 
God. a1600 Hooker £ec/. Pos. v1. iv. §10 To please their 
pew-fellows, the disciples of Novatian. 1630 Massincrr 
Picture wi. iv, If you spend this way too much of your royal 
stock, Ere long we may be puefellows. 1673 Lady's Call. 
1. v. § 48 These sit dowu to talk and laugh with theiz Pew- 
fellows [in church} 

Pewful (pizful). [fas prec. +-FuL.] As many 
persons as will fill a pew. 

1641 E. Upare Commun. Comliuesse 4 So many..as there 
be Pewfulls in the Church. 

Pew-gaff (putyacf). [f. Pew 56.2 + Garr 56.1] 

1884 Knicut Dict. Meck, Suppl, Pew-gaff Fishing), a 
hook on a staff, used in handling and pitching fish. 

+ Pew-glede. Oés. rare. [f. Pew 56.8 + 
Gieve.) “The Kite : see GLEDE. 

1615 MaxkHam Pleas. Princes Vv. (1635) 25 Made of a fine 
greene floae, and the wings of..a Pew-glead, 

Pewit, peewit (pwit, pizit). Forms: a. 
6 puwit, 6-7 puet, 6-9 puit, 7-8 puett. B. 6 
pewitt, 7-S pewet, 8 peevit, pievit, 6— pewit, 
8- peewit. [Echoic, from the cry of the bird; cf. 
pee-weep, peeswecp; also Flem. prew?t-voghel (Ki- 
lian), Du. Aveviet (hienit Kil.), MLG. £evzt, LG. 
kiwit, Ger. kiejbitz, &wits (Grimm), MHG. 
gilitz, etc.; all of echoic origin. The original 
Eng. type was prob. (pi#wét), whence by stress- 
shift (piwik, pz*wit, pizcit). Parallel names with 
initial ¢ (¢eewet, etc.) are also found both in Eng- 
land and on the Continent: cf. popular F, dzx-hezt, 
MLG, ¢évit (Grimm),] 

1. A widely-diffused name of the Lapwing (Va- 
nellus vulgaris or cristatus): the usual name in 
Scotland, and in Eng. Dial. Dict. cited as uscd 
from Northumberland to Berkshire. 

1§29 SKELIoN P. Sparowe 430 ‘The culuer, the stock- 
dowue, With puwyt the lapwyng, The versycles shall syng. 
1570 Levins A/anip. 87/34 A Puet, phaserts. /bid. 149/36 
Puit, phataris. 1612 1 Naworth Housch. Bks. (Surtces) 
2 St George Dawlsion’s man bringing 20 puetts. 1688 R. 

OLME Armoury 1. 254/2 A..Pewet..in the North of 
England. .is called a Tewit, or Bastard Plover. 1725 Brap- 
Ley fam, Dict. s.v. Spring, Vhe Snipe and Woodcock, 
Pewit, or the like. ¢1730 Burr Lett, WV. Scotd. (1818) 1. 129 

he green plover or pewit .is therein said to be the un- 
grateful bird. 1821 Crare Vill, Minustr. 11.121 Vhe start- 
ling peewits, as they pass, Scream joyous whirring over- 
head. 1842 Tennyson /Vil/ Waterfr. 230 To come and go 
. Returning like the pewit {rime cruet]. 

b. The thin wailing cry of this bird. 

1812 Sporting Mag. XX XIX. 106 The shrilly sonnding 
cry of Pe-wit. 1876 Suites Se. Natur. xiii. (ed. 4) 260 You 
could now hear..the pleasant Jeews? of the Lapwing. 

2. (In full pewit gull.) ‘The black-headed Gull 
Larus ridibundus) + from its cry. 

1678 Ray Wellughby’s Ornith. 347 The Pewit or Black- 
cap, called in some places, ‘he Sea-Crow and Mire-Crow: 
Larus cinercus. 1685 Prot Staffordsh, 231. 1768 PENNANT 
Zool. 11.426 The Pewit Gull... lhe notes of these gulls dis- 
tinguish them from any others; being like a hoarse laugh. 
1885 Swainson Lril. Lirds 209 Puit or Peewit gull. 
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PEWLESS. 


3. In U.S. A name given to various species of 
Tyrant Flycatchers, as the Common Pewit, Sayor- 
nis fusca or S. phabe, and the Black Pewit, S. 
nigricans, small birds of 6 or 7 inches long. 

1839-40 [see PEWEE]. 1890 Cevt/. Dict. s.v., The common 
pewit abounds in eastern Nortb America, 1894 Newton 
Dict. Birds 711 The name Pewit..was given from the bird's 
cry, as it is in North America to one of the Tyrant-birds, 
Sayornis fusca, which is a general favourite there as a 
recognized harbinger of summer. ; 

4. Pewit's eggs, a name for certain shells. 

1776 Da Costa Conchology 173 The sixth family is the 
Nuces seu Bulla, commonly called the Pewit’s Eggs. 

5. Comb., as pewil-ground, -land (poor undrained 
land), Aewzt-pool, etc. (where pewits breed); pewit- 
gull (see 2). 

1686 Pror. S/affordsh. 231 At which Moss they continued 
about three years, and then removed to the old pewit pool 
again. 1894 Newton Dict. Birds 710 The great Pewit-pool 
at Norbury in Staffordshire. .had ceased to be occupied by 
the end of the last century. 

Pewk(e, Pewl, obs. forms of Puke, PuLe. 

Pewless (pizlés), a. [f. Pew s4.1 + -LEss.] 
Without pews; having no pew. 

1857 D. JeRro.p Pew-opener Wks. 1864 IV. 233 Glancing 
coldly at his pewless brother standing in the crowded aisle. 
1874 MicktetHWaITE AZod. Par, Churches 29 The fashion 
for pewless churches. 1887 Anna Forses /xselinde 236 
I'arther back, in a pewless space, native dames in smothering 
veils [etc.]. 

Pewne, Pewpe, Pewre, obs. ff. Pawn 56.1, 
Poop, PuRE. 

Pew’'-re:nt. The rent paid for a pew, or for 
sittings in a church. Hence Pew'-re ntal, Pew'- 
renter; Pew’-re:nted, Pew'-re-nting ad7s. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 52/2 Pew-rents, under the 
church-building acts, are exceptions to the general law. 
1843 Ecclesiologist 1.15 A fashionable pue-rented chapel. 
1872 TALMAGE Seri. 105 ‘Vhe buildingis. .untrammelled by 
the pew-rental system. /éd.168 Pew-renting churches and 
free churches, 1885 77th 11 June g29/1 Let the plates go 
round To take the mites of affluent pew-renters. 
Pewtene, Sc. var. Purain Oés., a whore. 

Pewter (pizte1). Forms: 4-5 peutre, 4-6 
pewtre, 4-8 peuter, 4- pewter (also 5 peautyr, 
pewtyrie, 5-7 peauter, 6 pewtur, 6-7 puter, 
7-8 pewther) ; 4 peudur, -yr, 5 -dre, peauder, 
5-6(-g dal.) pewder. [ME. a. OF. peutre, peau- 
tre, peaultre, pialtre, etc. (from 12thc. in Godef.), 
repr. an earlier *Jelfre = It. pelivo, Sp. peltre. In 
later OF. also espiautre, espeartre; in Du. prauter, 
and spiauter (in Kilian, peauter, speauter), Ger. 
spiauler, LG. spialter. ‘The mutual relations of 
these forms and the origin of the word are un- 
ascertained : see Diez (s. v. pelfro), Korting (s. v. 
*feltrum), Littré, Watz.-Darm., Franck (s. v. 
Piauter), Skeat; and cf. SpELTeR. The form 
with @ ( pezeder) is still in dialect use.] 

L. A grey alloy of tin and lead, usually con- 
taining one fifth of its weight of lead, for which 
other metals are sometimes substituted, partly or 
entirely, in the composition of different varieties. 

{1292 Britron 1. xvi. § 6 Qi mauveise chose vendent pur 
bone, sicum peutre pur argent ou latoun pur or.] 1370 
Bury Witls (Camden) 1 In vasis de pewtre debil. iiijs. ijd. 
1387 in ££. Wills (EL. E.T.S.) 2 The lauour of peuter witb 
the basyn ofled. 1388-9 Abingdon Acc. (Camden) 57,j charg’ 
de peudur. ¢1425 Pol. Rel. § L. Poems (1903) 311 Do thi 
licour in a vessel of peauder, or of leed, or of glas. c¢ 1450 
in Cad. Let. Bk. D. City of Lond. (1902) 202 Alle the pottis 
of peuter that ye fynde not aselyd. 1552-3 /xv. Ch. Goods 
Staffs. in Ann, Lichfield 1V.17 A cruett of puter. 1552 
Inu. Ch. Goods York, etc. (Surtees No. 97) 18, ij crewettes 
of pewder. 1602 Warcissus (1843) 277 Whose head doth 
shine with bright hairs white as pewter. 1782 Priestley 
Corrupt. Chr UL. v1. 35 A chalice of gold, or silver, or at least 
of pewter. 1833 Hr. Martineau Three Ages i. 9 The 
service of pewter made a grand display. 1839 Ure Dict. 
Arts 952 The English tradesmen distinguish three sorts, 
which they call plate, trifle, and ley pewter; the first and 
hardest being used for plates and dishes; the second for 
beer-pots; and the third for larger wine measures. 1879 
Cassell’s Techn. Educ.1.55 A small proportion of antimony 
combined with tin forms bard pewter. 


b. Pewter utensils collectively ; pewter ware. 

1573 Tusser usd, (1878) 175 That pewter is neuer for 
manerly feastes, Tbat daily doth serue so vnmanerly beastes. 
1s96 SHAKS. Tam Shr. 11. i. 357 Pewter and brasse, and 
all things that belongs ‘To house or house-keeping. 1596 — 
1 Llen. IV, 11. iv. 51 Fiue yeares: Berlady a long Lease for 
tbeclinking of Pewter. 1604 Kuarcsborough Wilts (Surtees) 
1. 244 All the pewther us yt standes, 1717 Ramsay Elegy 
on Lucky Wood iv, Her pewther glanc’d upo’ your een 
Like siller plate. 1807 Soutney Aspriedla's Lett. 11. 72 
We ate off pewter, a relic of old customs. 

2. +a. Applied to armour: cf. pewter coat in §. 

1611 Beaum. & Fi. Philaster v. iv, And every man trace 
to his home again, And hang his pewter up, 

b. A pewter pot. Also fig. 

@ 1839 Praep /oeurs (1864) I]. 233 Now drinking from the 
pewter. 1853 G. J. Cavey Las Adforjas 11.54 A huge 
ylass mug with a handle, as big asa pewter. 1861 HuGHEs 
Tom Brown at Oxf. xi, Stopping in the bar to lay hands on 
several pewters full of porter. 

ce. slang. A tankard or ‘ cup’ given as a prize; 
prizc-moncy ; money. 

1842 Ecan Macheath, Gould Vvomanvy. (Farmer), Hand up 
the pewter, farmer, you shall havea share, 1873 Slang Dict., 
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Pewter,..the pots for which OwiOe: men contend are often 
called pewters. 1888 Academy 24 Mar. 202/1 The anxiety 
for ‘ pewter’ or prize money, which. .animated our officers 
and men. 

+3. A pale yellow alloy of gold and silver; 
= ELecrre 1, ELEctRuM 2. Oés. 

Perhaps only a tiaditional entry in successive vocabularies, 
founded orig. on some misunderstanding, 

¢ 1425 Voc in Wr.-Wulcker 653/12 Hoe Electruni, pewtyre. 
e1440 Promp Larv. 395/2 Pewtyr, nmetalle, efectruzs, 
secundum communem scolam., 1483 Cath. Angl. 277/2 
Pewdyr, efecirum. 1552 Hutort, Pewler, edectrnuat, or it is 
a kynde of mettall, halfe golde, halfe siluer, or parte. 

4. A polishing medinm nsed by marblc-workers, 
made by the calcination of tin. 

1875 in Knicut Dict. Mech. ; 

5. atirib, passing into adj. Made or consisting 
of pewter; also Azmorously, in pewter coat 
(quot. 1584), a cuirass, coat of mail; + pewter 
language (quot. 1615), pothouse talk. 

e1g00 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 192 Leie it in a peuter disch, 
1422-3 Abingdon Acc. (Camden) 94,j pewderpot de potel. 
1s2zz in Bury ivVills (Camden) 115 A grett pewter basen. 
1525-6 Kec. St. Mary at Hill 333 A pewtur pott for watur 
forthe preistes. 1584 Lyty Canipaspe v. iii, These pewter 
coates canne neuer sitte so wel as satten dublets. 1615 
Bratuwait Strappado (1878) 1 Mounsieur Bacchus, .. 
singuler Artist in pewter language. 1631-2 in Swayne 
Sarum Churchw, Acc. (1876) 316 A quarte and a pinie 
of pewter pottes. 1688 in Willis & Clatk Cambridge 
(1886) III. 384 Two and twenty peauter Trencher plaits. 
1707 Mortimer //xs6, (1721) 1. 272 Placing a large Pewter- 
platten under the Cluster of Bees, 1816 Scorr And/iq. iv, 
With a pewter badge on the right arm. 1840 Dickens 
Barn, Rudge ii, A table decorated with a white cloth, 
bright pewter flagons. 1894 Daily News io Feb. 5/2 The 
old familiar pewter pot is disappearing from London public- 
houses, and its place is being taken by the Continental glass. 

6. Comb., as pewter-maker, -making; pewter- 
buttoned, -like, -topped adjs.; pewter-carrier, one 
who serves in an ale-house, a potman; pewter- 
case, a case for holding pewter utensils; pewter- 
mill, a lapidary's wheel] made of pewter, used 
with rotten-stone and water for polishing gems 
of medium hardness (amethyst, agate, cornelian) ; 
pewter-solder, soft solder, of similar composition 
to pewter, but containing a greater proportion of 
lead. Also PEWTERWoRT. 

1779-81 Jounson L. P., Dryden V1. 110 It haunts me 
worse than a “pewter-buitoned serjeant does a decayed 
cit. 1833 Marryat P. Simple ii, 1 say, you *pewter-carrier, 
bring us another pint of ale. 1789 Chron. in Aun. Reg. 
214/1 The fluid passed from the bell to the “pewler-case, 
and spent its force there. 1874 BouteLt Arms & Ari. ii. 
38 Leggings formed ofa *pewter like metal. 1902 Stirling 
Nat. Hist. 5 Archzol. Soc. 22 Robert was a *pewter-maker. 
1888 Hastuck Alodel Engin, Handyék. 138 Using oidinary 
‘soft’ or ‘pewter solder for uniting surfaces that are already 
tinned. 1891 Pal/ Alatt G. 29 Oct. 2/2 Shouting and gesticu- 
lating, in front of the long, *pewter-topped barrier. 

Pewterer (piztere:). Forms: 4 peautrer, 
5 pewtrer(e, -terere, 5-6 peuterer, 6 pewtrer, 
peauterer, (7 peatterer), 8 Sc. peudrar, peu- 
therer, 6- pewterer. [ME. feautrer, in AF. 

peautrer = OF. peautrier (1300 in Godef.), peazl- 
trier = \t. peltraio, peltraro (:—*peltrario), {. OF. 
peau(live, It. peltro, Pewrer.} A worker in 
pewter; one who makes pewter utensils. 

1348 in Riley A7eo. Lond. (1868) 244 [Stephen Lestraunge 
and John Syward,] Peautrers. 1402 Rol/s of Parlt. 1V1. 
5109/2 Peuterers. ¢1440 Promp. Parv.395/2 Pewtrere, electu- 
arius, vel stannartus, 1503 Act 19 Hen. Vil, c. 6 The 
Pewterers and Brasiers of the Cities of London and York. 
1530 Patscr. 253/2 Pewtrer, Jottier destain, peavltrier. 
1597 Suaxs. 2 Hew. JV, un. 1. 281 Hee shall charge you, 
and discharge you, with the motion of a Pewterers Hammer. 
1660 Bovte New Exp. Phys. Mech. xx. 146 We caus'd a 
skilful Pewterer..to close it up..with Soder. 1839 Ure 
Dict. Arts 120 Bismuth, witb tin, forms a compound more 
elastic and sonorous than the tin itself, and is therefore 
frequently added to it by the pewterers. 

Pewternel, obs. variant of PETRONEL. 

Pewterwort (pidtoiwoit). Herb. [f. PEwTER 
+ Wort.] A name given to the plant Agzedse¢zm 
Ayemale on account of its use in polishing pewter 
and other utensils. 

1597 Gerarpe Heréal it. ccccxlii. 958 Italian rushie Horse 
taile... Women ..scowre their pewter and wooden things of 
the kitchen therewith,..and thereupon some of our huswiues 
do call it Pewterwoort. 1657 W, Cores Adanz tn Eden 
xXxxiil.69 The rougher kind hereof, called in English Shave- 
grass,..hath been by some of them called Pewterwort. 
1883 Jerrerics in Longm. Alag. June 195 On the moist 
banks jointed pewterwort. 

Pewtery (pid tari), sd. rare. [f. PEWTER +-Y.] 
a. Pewter ntensils collectively. b. An apartment 
in a house, in which the pewter is kept. 

1645 Jnv. of Kimbolton in Dk. Manchester Crt. & Soc. 
Eliz, to Anne (1864) 1.374 Pewtery. 1864 Dk. MANCHESTER 
Ibid. 1. 368 There is an array of pewtery which suggests an 
idea of a spectacle next in hrilliancy to a silversmith’s, 
lbid. 373 Seven dozen of trenchers in the pantry, and the 
pewter chargers and dishes in the Pewtery. 

Pew'tery,¢. [f Pewrer+-y.] Of the nature 
of, or characteristic of, pewter. 1864 in WessTeER. 

Pewtrell, variant of PEITREL Oés. 

Pewy (pii), a. Hunting slang. [f. Pew 56.2 
+ -Y.J] Of country: Divided into small enclosures 
by fences, as a church is into pews. 
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PFENNIG. 


1828 Sporting Mag. XXII. 359 The largest portion of our 
Eastern sportsnien .. would prove cock-tails in a pewey and 
stiff country. 1885 Darly Ted. 11 Dec. (Farmer), Sixty or 
seventy years since the fences were stronger, tbe enclosures 
smaller, the country more pewy. 

Pex, obs. variant of Pax: cf. eax, Peace. 

+ Pe:xity. Ods. rare—°. [ad. L. pexitas, f. 
pex-us, lit. combed, hence, having the nap on it.] 

1658 Puittirs, /’cxs/y, the roughnesse of the web. 

+ Pey, Peyae, obs. forms of Pay, PEAt. 

1613 Purcuas Pelyvimage (1614) 831 They call this Deuilt 
Peyae, with whoin the men haue often conference 

Peyce, variant of Peisz Ods.; obs. f. Prece. 

Peyckes, Peyer, obs. ff. Prcxax, Pair sé. 

Peyerian (pdaiiorian), a. Anat. [f. proper 
name /eyer: see below + -1AN.] Of, pertaining 
to, or named after the Swiss anatomist Johann 
Konrad Peyer (1653-1712): as the Peyerian (or 
Leyer's) glands or patches, groups of follicles 
in the wall of the small intcstine. 

1799 Hoover Med. Dict., Peycr's glands, the glands of 
the intestines. See Branner's glands. 1831 Excycl. Brit. 
(ed. 7) II. 816/2 Peyerian glands. 1885 Ktein Aficro- 
Organisms 86 In the inflamed Peyer’s glands, in the mesen- 
teric glands, larynx, and lungs of patients dead of typhoid 
fever. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Peyerian. 

Peyet: see Pret. Peyl(l, obs. Sc. f Pret sd.1 

Peyn(e, obs. f. Pain. Peyneyes, obs. pl. of 
Penny. Peyni, Peynim, -yme: see Payeny, 
Paynim. Peynt, etc., obs. ff. Paint, etc. Peyr, 
obs. f. Pair, PEAR sé. and v. 

Peys, obs. f. Peace ; obs. Sc. pl. of PEE 56.1 

Peysan, -a(u)nt, obs. ff. PEASANT, PEIsant. 

Peyse, peyss(e, obs. ff. PEIse, PEacE, P1EcE. 

Peyssant, var. PusANE Oés. 

Peytral, -el(le, variants of PEITREL Oés. 

Peyvee, Peyze, obs forms of PAVIE, PEISE. 

Pezant, obs, form of PEasant. 

+ Pezantic, a. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. pezant, 
PEASANT + -I¢.} Of the character of a peasant; 
boorish, clownish. 

1613 Sir E. Hosy Counlersnarle 66 To defile my fingers 
with such a Pezantique Fugitiue, who is asbamed of bis 
Fatbers name. 

+ Peze, obs. form of PEISE v.,to weigh, balance. 

1595 Alcilia (1879) 29 Twixt Hope, and Feare in doubtfull 
ballance pezed. 

|| Peziza (p/zaiza). Bot. [mod.L. (Dillenius) ; 
cf. L. peztca or peztta, f. Gr. wétis a stalkless 
mushroom.}] <A large genus of discomycetous 
fungi, of cup-like or satcer-like shape, and often 
of brilliant colour, growing on the ground or on 
decaying wood, ctc.; various species are called 
cup-mushrooms, fatry-cups, etc. 

{1623 Cocxeram, Peztte, a Mushrompe. 1706 PHttutps, 
Pezica, a sort of Mushroom.] 1861 Miss Pratt Flower. PL. 
III. 55 The yellow hairy sessile Peziza. 1887 W. Puittirs 
Brit. Discomycetes 126 This beautiful little peziza adheres 
by a claw at the base to the putrid stems of decayed plants 


in moist places near rills of water. /é/d. 361 In its young 
state it is truly Peziza-like, and very beautiful. 


Hence Pezi‘ziform (error. -eeform), Pezi-zoid 
adjs., of the form of or resembling a Veziza. 

1857 BerKxetey Cryptog. Bot. 199 A pezizeform body 
figured by Greville. 1887 W. Puituirs Brit. Discontycetes 
17 Pileus deflexed even from tbe first, not pezizoide. 

Pezle mezle, obs. form of PELL-MELL. 

Pezo, Pezzant, obs. forms of PEso, PEASANT. 


Pfaffian (pfefian), a. and sd. Alath, [f. proper 
name Pfaff (see below) + -IAN.] 

a. adj. Pertaining to, discussed by, or named 
after, the German mathematician Johann Fnedrich 
Pfaff (1765-1825): applied to certain differential 
equations, etc. b. sb. Name given by Cayley to 
a species of function occurring in Pfaff's investiga- 
tion of differential equations. 

1852 Caycey Col. A/ath. Papers 11.19 The permutants of 
tbis class (from their connexion with the researches of Pfaff 
on differential equations) I shall term ‘Pfaffians’. 1860 
Ibid. WV. 600 A skew symmetrical determinant of any even 
order is the square of a Pfaffian. 

+Pfalzgrave = PatscRAvE ; hence + Pfaizgra- 
viate, a (German) palatinate. 

1762 tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. V. 197 The town..ts the 
origin of the Pfalzgraviate of Swabia. 

i Pfennig, -ing (pfe'nig, -in). Forms : 6 
phenyng, penning, 6-7 phenning, 7-8 pfening, 
8 phen(n)ig, 7- pfenning, 9 pfennig: see also 
Fennin, (Ger. pfernig, OHG. pfenning:—W Ger. 
*pani(2)g, whence Eng. Penny.] A small copper 
coin of Germany, formerly of varying value, now 
the hundredth part of a mark (see Mark 56.2 4b), 
or about 4 of an English penny. 

1547 Boorpe /utrod. Knowl. xiv. (1870) 161 They haue 
Norkyns, Halardes, Phenyngs, Crocherds, Stiuers, and halfe 
styuers. 1575 Bricf Disc. Troubles Frankford (1846) 157 
Thirteene not Dalers but hallers or phenninges. 1617 Mory- 
son J/iin. 1. 287 At Nurnberg..two baller make one 
pfenning, fiue pfening make one finfer. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's 
Trav. (1760) 1. 196 A small copper-piece, whose real wortb 
was scarce a pfening, went for a dollar silver-money, which 
is equal to balf a German rix-dollar. 1897 Ouipa AZassa- 
reneés xxxix, You haven'tyot a pfennig to spend. 


PH. 


H, a consonantal digraph, having usually the 
phonetic value of F. It was the combina- 
tion used by the Romans to represent the Greek 
letter , p or p,. named #¢, PA. “Vhis letter, cognate 
with Skr, 44 (and so with Germanic 4), was in early 
Greek written TIH, and was a real aspirated /; it 
was subsequently often written Ilé, a, and had 
then prob. nearly the same sound as German f/; 
but by the second century B.c. it had sunk into a 
simple sound, prob. the 4z/abza/ spirant (the sound 
made in blowing through the lips). As the 
Roman F was dentilabial, like mod. Eng. f, the 
Romans in earlier times represented the Greek * 
not by F, but by PH; in the time of the Emperor 
Severus, however, the two began to be confused, 
and from ¢ 400 were treated as identical. Hence 
in late popular and medizval Latin, and in the 
Romanic languages, / was often substituted, as it 
is now regularly in Italian and Spanish (e.g. 
fantasia, filosofia, Filippo, fotografico). This was 
also the casc to a great extent in Old French, and 
in Old and early Middle English (see PHaRrtIsEE, 
PHILISTEE, PHANTOM, PHEASANT); but here, under 
the influence of the Latin forms, most words so 
writtetl were subsequently altcred back to fh, the 
preponderance of which ts particularly notable in 
Gower. Exceptionally the f remains in mod. 
Eng., as in fancy (= phantasy), fantastic. In all 
modern words of Greek derivation (e. g. in phano-, 
philo-, phospho-, photo-, phyto-) ph is alone found. 
One consequence of these conditions was that in the 13th, 
16th, and 17the., * was frequently substituted for _/ in 
words not of Greek origin, esp. in words that were some- 
what rare, the scribes apparently taking £4 as a more 
learned, and thus presumably more correct, spelling. Many 
instances of this will be found under F, and among the 
cross-references given helow, as in phalucco, phan, phane, 
phang, pharman, philaser, philhorse, philimot, etc. This 
spelling is often retained in philabeg = filibeg, and in 
certain interjections, phew! pho! phoo! where perhaps it 
may have been adopted to express the simple bi-labial 
(‘lip-breath ) consonant ithe sound made in hlowing! as 
distinct from the lahio-dental £ Modern phonologists, e.g. 
Mr. A. J. Ellis in his ‘ Palzotype', have used g4 as the 
symbol of tbe bi-labial sound. Greek had the initial com- 
hination 6@-, in Roman spelling p4¢h-. This was difficult 
for the Romanic nations, and in the only early word of this 
class, pithisicns, was reduced to pit, th, or simple ¢, Sec 
Putuisic, eic. In mod.F. words in pAth are now normally 
pronounced /¢-; in Eng. the / is generally mute and the 
zh pronounced ; but in scientific words many scholars pro- 
nounce fp-,a combination which is quite as easy as st- in 
sphere. 

Pk (pronounced f) is also used to represent Hebrew 5 
(without dagesh), and even initial 5 (according to the 
Masoretic pointing, with dagesh) in proper names which 
have come to us through a Greek form with ®: see PHaraon, 
Puitistine, Seraru. In the Roman spelling of Indian 
languages fA represents the true aspirated (UR of Sanskrit), 
and this is occasionally the origin of / in alien words: cf. 


PHULKARI. 

Phacellate (fasc'lét), a. Zool, [f. mod.L. 
phacellus, pl. -i, ad. Gr. paxedos bundle + -aTE%.] 
Having phacelli or groups of filaments within the 
central gastric cavity, as certain Hydrozoa, 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 

Phacochere (fekékivsz), Zoo/, Also-chere. 
[=F. phacochére (Littré), ad. mod.L. phacocharus, 
f. Gr. pars lentil, wart + xoipos pty ] A wart-hog, 

1842 Penn, Cycl. XXIII. 246/2 In the locomotive organs 
the true hogs and the Phacochceres bear the greatest re- 
semblance to each other. 1849 S&. Nat. flist., Mammalia 
Ill. 85 ‘Whe range of the South African phacocharre, or 
Vlacke Vark, does not appear to be precisely determined, 

So Phacoche‘rid (-cher-), an animal of the 
family /hacocheride; Phacoche‘rine (-cher-) 
a@., belonging to the family Phacocheride ; Phaco- 
che'roid a. = phacocharine;, sb. = phacocherid. 

In modern Dictionaries. 

Phacocyst (fe'kdsist). Bot. Also phako-. 
[ad. mod.L. phacocysté, f. Gr. paxds lentil + evaoris 
Cyst.) ‘The lentictilar nucleus of a cell. 

1835 Linney /ntrod. Bot. (1848) II. 234 Each cell con- 
tains two phakocysts. 1858 Mayne E-rfos. Lex., Phacocyst. 


Phacoid (fekoid), a. vave—°, [ad. mod.L, 

phacordés (applied by Vesalius to the crystalline 
lens), in F. phacotde, f. Gr. paxds lentil: see -o1D.] 
Lentil-shaped. Hence Phacoi‘doscope = PHAco- 
SCOPE. 
_ 1858 Mavne Expos. Lex., Phacofdes, .resembling a lentil 
in shape: phacoid. 1864tr. Douders' Anom. Accomm. Eye 
Note 16, I have given to it in tbis form the name of phacoido- 
scope, whicb word fully expresses its object, 

Phacolite (fe'kdlait). An. Also phako-. 
[ad. Ger. phakolit (Breithaupt), f. Gr. paxds lentil 

+ AiBos stone.] A colourless variety of CHABAZITE, 
occurring in crystals of lenticular form. 

1843 Porttock Geol, 219 Levyne (? Phakolite) occurs in 
double six-sided prisms. 1880 Academy 21 Aug. 139/1t The 
occurrence of the zeolites, phacolite, and phillipsite, in 
cavities of basaltic rocks containing liquid. 

hacometer (fke'métas). In quots. phako-. 

[mod. f. Gr. paxé-s lentil, lens + -mEvER.] An 
instrument for measuring the power of lenses. 
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1876 Catal, Sci. App. S. Kens. 117. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lexy | 
Phakometer. 

Phacoscope (fekéskoup). Also phako-. 
[mod. f. as prec. + -ScopE.} An apparatus for 
observing the changes in form of the crystalline | 
lens of the eye in accommodation to objects at 
different distances. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Pheacian (fiijan). [f. L. Pheacia, Gr. 
acraxia, the isle of Scheria (Corcyra)+-an.] One 
of the inhabitants of Scheria, noted for their luxury ; 
hence (= L. Phwax, Horace), a gourmand. 

1788 Lemprizre Classical Dict. (1826) 510/2 The Phzeacians 
..were naturally dull, effeminate, and so affectatious, that 
the ancients gave them the nameof parasites. 1899 Speaker 


28 Oct, 85/1 He was a hon vivant, declined into a fat 
Phaeacian..and latterly did nothing. 

Pheism (fiiz’m). Biol, [f. Gr. pads dusky 
+-IsM.] A dusky or dark variety of coloration, 
which falls short of melanism. 

1891 A thenzum 12 Dec. 804/3 Mr. Jenner-Weir exhibited 
two dark specimens of Zygena minos .. [be] expressed an 
opinion that the specimens were not representatives of 
complete melanism, and suggested that the word ' phxism’ 
.. would be a correct word to apply to this and similar 
departures from the normal coloration of a species. 1899 
Cambr, Nat. Hist. V1. 337. 

Phenigm, erron. spelling of Puexicx Obs. 

Pheenocarpous (finokai-ipas), a, Bot, rare—°. 
[mod. f. Gr. pavo- showing + xapmds fruit + -ous.] 
‘ Bearing a fruit which has no adhesion with sur- 
rounding parts’ (7yeas. Bot. 1866). 

1858 Mayne Expos. Lex., Phenocarpns .. phenocarpous. 

Pheznogam, phe- (ffndgum). Bot. [f. mod. 
L. phenoguma, sc. vegetabilia (\Willdenow 1804), 
or phenogame (sc. plantx), f. Gr. pavo- showing 
+ ydpos marriage, sexual union; in Ger. phano- 
gamen sb. pl. (Rudolphi 1807).] A flowering 
plant; = PHANERoGAM. So Phenoga'mian, 
Phenoga'mic (phe-) adjs. = PHANEROGAMIC; 
Pheno gamous a. (the carliest word of the group), 
producing flowers, flowering ; = PHANEROGAMOLS. 

1846 Linney Veg. Kingd. Pref. 17 The substitution of the 
words Monocotyledons,.. Cryptogams, *Phanogams, etc., 
for Monocotyledones,..Cryptogaina:, Vha:nogama:, &c. 1857 
Berxetey Cryptog. Bot. § 8.13 The word Phanogams 1s 
very generally used as a collective term for flowering plants. 
3828-32 Wesster, *“Phenogamian, having the essential 
organs of fructification visible. 184x Douctas in Proc. Berw. 
Nat. Clué 1.249 Additions to the *phenogamic Flora of the 
district. 1814 R. Brown Sot. Terra Anstral. 4 *Phano- 
gamous plants. 1841S. F. Gray Vat. Arr. Brit. Pl. i. 43 
Phenogamous..the sexual organs very distinct and visible. 
1830 Sin W. Ifooker (é:¢e) British Fora. comprising the 
Phanogamous, or Flowering Plants, and Ferns. 1885 
Goopate Physiol, Bot. (1892) 3 Division of the vegetable 
Kingdom .. into... Phaenogamous (or Phanerogamous) or 
Flowering, and Cryptogamous or Flowerless Plants, 

Phenology, Phenomenon: sce PurnNo-. 

Phzenozygous (fng:zigas),@ Anthropol. Also 
pheno-. [mod. f. Gr. paivo- showing + ¢uyova 
joining +-ovs.] Of a sknll: Having the zygo- 
matic arches visible from immediately above the 
centre; of a person: having such a skull. 

1878 Barttey tr. Topinara’s Anthrop. i. iii. 288 When the 
angle is positive, the zygomatic arches are called pheno- 
zygous. 1888 Jrnl. Anthrop. Inst. Aug. 7 The male is dis- 
tinctly pha:nozygous, hut the female is not. 

Phzodarian (ffedériin), a. and sb, Zool. 
[f mod.L. /heodéria neut. pl. (Haeckel), f. 
phexodium, {. patos dusky + -odium (see -ODE).] 

a. adj, Belonging to the Phawodaria, a division 
of Radiolariaus characterized by a mass of dark 
pigment ( phwodtum), containing rounded granules 
( phvodelle), surrounding the central capsule. b. 
sb. A radiolarian of this division. 

{1880 Nature XXI. 450/1 The extra-capsular-soft sub- 
stance of all Pbxodaria is distinguished hy..the mass of 
Phzodella or ‘dark pigment granules’ which it contains.) 
1888 Roiteston & Jackson Anim. Life 875 The spicules 
being..disposed..radially only in the Phaeodarian family 
Aulocanthida, 1900 Frud. Quckett AMlicros. Club Apr. 265 
The central capsule is generally almost entirely imbedded 


in the phaodium. 

Phezophyll (frofil). Bot. [mod. f. Gr. pads 
dusky + @vAAoy leaf: after CHLOROPHYLL.] Name 
proposed for the brown colouring-matter, com- 
posed of phycophein and phycoxanthin, found in 


sea-weeds of the orders /ucacex and Phavosporex. 
{ 
| 


1890 in Cent. Dict. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Pheophytt, the 

hrown colouring-inatter of tbe Fucoidew; also called 
Phyllophzin, 
_Phaeton (feitgn, fetan). [a. Gr. paédwy shin- 
ing, used in Gr. mythology as proper name of the 
son of Ielios and Clymcne, famous for his unlucky 
driving of the sun-chariot.] 

+1. allusively. Arash or adventurous charioteer 
like Phaethon; any charioteer; something that, 
like Phaethon, sets the world on fire. 

1593 Nasue Four Lett. Confut. Wks. (Grosart) II. 242 
Tbat hee should talke of gnashing of teeth, yong Phaetons, 
yong lcari, yong Chorehi, young Bahingtons. 1629 Leather 
13 Euerie priuate Gentleman now is a P/zton, and must 
hurrie with his thundring Caroch along the Streetes. a0" 
Watson Sody of Div. 862 Sin is the Phaeton that sets the | 


PHAGOCYTE. 


World on Fire. 1747 Gentl. Mag. XV11. 94 If the hackney- 
man sbould grumble, I fear our Phaeton must tumble. 

2. A species of four-wheeled open carriage, of 
light construction; usually drawn by a pair of 
horses, and with one or (now generally) two seats 
facing forward; but applied to carriages variously 
modited and distinguished as Stanhope, Mail, 
Park, Dog-cart, Pony phaeton, ete. 

[1735 Machines approuvées par [ Acad, Sc. V1. 3 Chaise 
de Poste dont on peut faire un Phaeton.) 1742 Younc V2. 
Th. v. 819 Like Nero,..drives his phaeton, in female guise. 
1747 Miss Vavsot Lett., te Miss Carter 18 Aug. (1809) I. 
201 A fashionahle post chaise or phaeton. 1794 FELTON 
Carriages (1801) 11. 68 The sizes and constructions of Phae- 
tons are more various than any other description of carriages. 
1844 Act 7 & 8 Vict. c. 91 Sched., Every borse .. drawing 
any coach,.. baroucbe, chaise, phaeton, vis-a-vis, calasb. 1872 
Brack (¢#¢/e) Strange Adventures of a Phaeton. 1880 Mrs. 
Forrester Koy & V, 11. 16 Are you going to drive your 
phaeton this afternoon? ; ; 

+3. Aname forthe planet Jupiter. (Soin French.) 

1631 Wippowes Wat. Philos. 11 Jupiter is a bright Plannet 
. being neere the earth, of which he is called Phaeton. 

4. altrib. and Comd. 

1679 J. GoopMan Penit. Pard. \. v. (1713) 125 Fancy gets 
the ascendant, and Phaeton-like, drives on furiously and 
inconsistently. 1883 Standard 7 Feb. 2/5 The carriage was 
described as a phaeton-wagonette. } F 

Hence Phaetonee:r | cf. charioteer], the driver of 
a phaeton; Phaet(h)o'nian = sense 1; Phaetho'nic, 
+ Phaetho'nical, +Phaetho‘ntal, Phaetho ntic, 
+ Phaetho'ntical ad/s., belonging to, characteristic 
of, or resembling, Phaethon (see etymology above). 

1890 Saf. Rev. 23 Aug. 244,1 A merry time had our 
*phaetoneer. 1784 Macneut Poet, Wks, (1812) I, 6g No 
female *Phaetonians tben Surpassed the holdest of our men 
In gesture, look and straddle. 1708 By it, Apollo No.7. 2/2 
Or would’st with *Phaetonick Pride, Within tbe Solar 
Chariot Ride? ¢ 1630 Rispon Surv. Devon § 45 (t810) 52 
Which *phathonicai fact of his deserves the name of Nody, 
@1649 Drumn. or Hawtn. /’oemzs Wks. (1711) 37 Po burns 
no more with *Phaeiontal fire. 1658 J. Jones tr. Ovia's 
/éis 1st Ded., How *Phaetontick spirits hreak their necks. 
1829 Lams Let. fo Gildan Dec., I fear their steed, hred out of 
the wind without fatber. hot, phaetontic. 1630 A. Johnson's 
Atngd. & Conimrw, 509 Achmat..is left at this present to 
manage tbe Horses of this *Pbaétonticall Chariot. 

|\Phagedena,-ena (foedz/dina, fagi-). Path. 
Also 7 ervon. phagadena. [L., a. Gr. payédava 
an eating ulcer, cancer, f. garyety to cat, devour.] 

An eating sore; an ulcer that spreads and corrodes 
the neighbouring parts; spreading erosion occur- 
ting in an ulcer or sore. 

1657 PAysical Dict., Phagadena, a running canker or 
pock. 1676 Wiseman Surgery u. x. 193 Phagedzuna,,.is 
an Ulcer with swelled Lips, that eats the Flesh and neigh- 
houring Parts in the hottome and edges of the Ulcer. 1891 
Lancet 3 Oct. 751 Formerly diseases peculiar to a hospital 
were the terror of the surgeon. Pbagedzna attacked wounds 
even of the most trivial kind. 

Phagedenic, -enic (feedgidnik, -enik, 
fegi-), a.(sb.) [ad. L. phagedentc-us, Gr. paye- 
dauwnix-us, f. payédarva: see prec.]} 

1. Path. Of the nature of, characterized by, or 
affected with, phagedzena or spreading ulcer. 

[1563 T. Gace A ntidot. 1.65 It.. is approued in eatynge 
vicers called Phagedenica, &c.] 1656 Biount Glossogr., 
Phagedenick. 1754 Goocn in Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 815 
He had an ulcer upon his leg, of the phagedznic kind. 
1816 A. C. Hutcimson Pract, Obs, Surg. (1826) 194 On 
hospital gangrene, and the sloughing phagedenic ulcer, 
which occurs on hoard ships of war and in naval and mili- 
tary bospitals. 1897 Many Kincstey W, Africa 618 ‘The 
great prevalence there of phagedzenic ulcers. — 

+ 2. Wed. Applicd to a corrosive liquid prepara- 
tion used for destroying proud flesh, or for cleans- 
ing ulcers. Also ed/rpt. as sb. Obs. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Phagadenickh Water, is 
made hy dissolving a Dram of Sublimate Corrosive in a 
Pound of Lime Water. 1727-41 CHamBers Cycl s.v., 
Phagedanic medicines ..are used to eat off fungous, or 
proud flesh. 1766 Complete Farmer s.v. Poll-ceuil, Some 
wash with the phagadenic water. 1799 Hooper J/ed. Dict, 


. Phagedenics, medicines that destroy lungous flesh. 


So ¢ Phagedez‘nical (-den-), Phagedsw‘nous a. 

1635 Reap Tumors § Vicers 273 A..phagedznicall and 
cancerous ulcer of the head. 1725 Draptey Fam, Dict.s.v. 
Wounds, It is called by Farriers..the Phagedenical Water. 
1659 Hickman Justi~. Fathers 15 Phagedznous and eating 
sores. 1895 /2uvs 18 Feb. 13/5 ‘Vhe phagedenous ulcer bas, 
hy some miracle, hecome the source of nourishinent. 

Phagocyte (fe'gdsait). Physiol. [mod. f. 
(Metschnikoff) Gr. payo- eating, devouring + -cYTE.] 
A leucocyte (white blood-corpuscle or lymph- 
corpuscle) which, under certain conditions, has 
the power of absorbing and destroying pathogenic 
microbes by a process of intracellnlar digestion, and 
thus of guarding the system against infection. 

3884 QO. Jrut. Alicrosc. Sc. XXIV. 110 Ameeboid cells 
were frequently hudded off from the ectoderm to join the 
other devouring cells iphagocytes) in the hody. 1889 E. R. 
LANKESTER Adv, Scé, (1890) 1. sae A, 112[Metschnikoff’s] 
theory is that by accustoming these corpuscles, wbich he 
calls ‘ phagocytes’, to tolerate a weak form of the poison 
produced hy pathogenic Bacteria, we ‘educate’ them, so 
that they are able subsequently to resist and eventually to 
attack and destroy the same pathogenic Bacterium..in a 
stronger and deadly form. 1898 P. Manson 7'r0f. Diseases 
i. 26 his body [the flagellated organism of malaria} seems 
to have a powerful attraction for the phagocyte. 


PHAGOCYTIC. 


Hence Phagocytal (-sai'tal), Phagocytic (-si'tik), 
eical aajs., pertaining to, or having the nature or 
function of, a phagocyte; Phagocytism (fe‘go- 
saitiz’m), Phagocytosis (fo:gosaitousis), the ac- 
tion of phagocytes; the absorption and destruction 
of pathogenic microbes by phagoeytes; Phago- 
cy'toblast, the embryonic form of a phagocyte. 

1892 of. Sci. Alonthly XLI. 631 Influences which are 
associated in aiding *phagocytic action. 1896 Ad/butt's 
Syst. Med, 1. 87 Inflammation is to be regarded, on the 
whole, as a phagocytic reaction of the organisin against 
irritants. 1889 QO. Yrul. Microsc. Sc. Dec. 298 note, To 
attribute very direct *phagocytical properties to the outer 
layer of trophoblast cells. 1888 Mature 24 Mayg1/2‘*Phago- 
citism’—that is, the intracellular disestive process, 1891 
Times 13 Aug. 5/2 Dr. Metschnikoff had elaborated and 
supported by great research his theory of “phagocytosis, 
according to which there was a veritable struggl: for 
existence, a battle @ otvance between the cells of the body 
and the invading micro-organisms. 

Phagology (fitgelédzi). zonce-wd. [f. Gr. 
gpayo- eating + -L0GY.] The subject of eating or 
feeding ; dietetics, 

1837 Slackw. Mag. X11. 231 His having so accurately 
studied the phagology of robins. 

-phagous, szjix, f. L. -phag-us, Gr. -pary-os 
eating (in F. -phage) + -ous: as anthropophagous, 
ichthyophagous, phytophagous, sarcophagous; also 
in humorous nonce-words. Also -phagy, ad. Gr. 
-payia eating (sb.); asanthropophagy ichthyophagy. 

+ Phagy'phany. Ods. rave—'. [prob. repr. 
a med.L. *Ahagyphania, {. Gr. pay-ey to eat, 
-pary-os eating + -pavia, see -PHANY.] The festival 
of the miraculous feeding of the five thousand, 
celebrated on the fourth Sunday in Lent, 

14.. EL phy phanye in Tundale's 17s. (1843) 121 With loves v, 
..Fyve thousand..he dyd fede; Of the whych myracle.. 
Thys day is named Phagyphanye, Lyke as hyt was fyrst 
called Ephyphanye. For thys word Ahagy., Is seyd of 
fedyng or ellis refeccion. 

Phah (fa), zz. (Cf. Poo, Poo, Favcu.J] An 
ejaculation expressing contempt or disgust. 

1592-3 G. Harvey /’rcrce's Super. Wks. (Grosart) I]. 118, 
I wonder, his owne mouth can ahide it without a phah. 

Phaine, variant of PHANE. 

+ Phairse, pheirs. Sc. Oés. Also phraisse, 
phrasse, frais. [Variant forms of fad7ss, fatice 
= Farce, partly with metathesis of 7.] A farce, 
in earlier sense: = INTERLUDE 1. 

@1§78 Linprsay (Pitscottie) Chron, Scot. (S.T.S.) 1. 379 
Great treumph and blythnes of phrassis and playis maid to 
hir at hir hame comming. .. Wpoun the eist syde thair was 
maid to her ane trieumphant frais [A7SS. pheirs] be Schir 
Dawid Lyndsay of the Mont. /d/d. 381 Greit triumph, 
phraissis maid and playis wato the queins grace. /d7d. 11. 
125 Singing playing dansing and pheirsis. 

hako: see Puaco-. 

| Phalena (fal7a). Av/om. [mod.L., a. Gr, 
(padava, prop. aAAava a moth.] A moth: used 
by Linnzens as a generic name for all moths; after- 
wards for all below the Spizngtia, or for the Geonte- 
‘rina, not now used with any entomological value. 

1658 Rowtanp tr, Aloufet's Theat. ins. 958 There are 
those that interpret this Phalaina to be the Cicindela or 
Glow-worm, but not rightly. /4/d. 1110 The Phalene that 
come from thence stick by the feet to the roofs of houses. 
1752 J. Hire //ist. Anim, 77 Vhe antenne of the Phalena 
are attenuated to the point. .. The species of this genus are 
very nuinerous. 1800 Asiat. Ann. Neg. 5/2 The phalzna, 
a species of which is to be found in a treatise published in 
France on foreign butterflies. 

Hlence Phalenian a@., of or pertaining to a 
phalana; sé, one of the /’a/«ena, a moth, esp. 
a geometrid moth; Phale noid a., akin to a 
plalzna; moth-like; sé. a moth-like inscct. 

1887 Scrence Apr. 318/2 Some of the Phalaenian larvae 
lave 12 legs, and some even 14. 1858 Mayne Exfos. Lex. 
928/1 Phalenoid. 

Phalznopsid (fel/ng-psid). Zo. [ad. mod. 
L. Phalxnopsis, f, Gr. padsawa moth + dys appear- 
ance.} An orchid of the East Indian epiphytic 
genus Phalxnopsis; a moth-orchid or moth-plant. 

(1846 Linney Veg. Avngd. 181 Order LIL. Orchidacez.. 
Genera..iit, Vandez. .. Phalznopsis.] 1880 Burpipce Gard. 
Sun iv. 54 Vhe phalanopsids and other epiphytes are less 
ambitious. 1882 Garden 11 Feb. 97/1 The Phalznopsids at 
KRendlesham are specially distinguished by the size and 
number of their leaves, //7d., Fine plants of Phalanopsis 
are in Full bloom. 

Phalangal (fale ngal),@. rave. [f. L. phalanx, 
phalang-, PHALANX +-AL.) =PUALANGEAL. Also 
Phala'ngar a. 

1848 Quain £lew. Anat. (ed. 5) 1. 174 The last two 
phalangal bones of the little toe. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lev, 

hatangar process [in the organ of Corti]. /érd., ‘The 
phalangat bar on the outside of the ring in which lies the 
iead of the twin cell of Corti. 

Phalange! (fe'lindz). Also 6 falange, fal- 
lange; phalangue,7 phalang. [a. Fr. phalange, 
in 13the. phalenge (atz.-Darm.), = It. falange, 
ad. L. phalange-m, acc. of PUALANX.] 

Hole = RIENAN Xe TOs, 

1560 Wuitruorne Arte Warre (1573) 29b, Calld, of the 
Romanes, a Legion; of Greekes, a Fallange. 1569 Srockur 
tr. Diod. Sic. ut. xxxix. 00 He placcd..the Elephantes.. 
before the Phalange or maine battail. 1585 ‘I. WAsuINGTON 
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tr. Nicholay’s Voy, i. iii. 73 The Macedonian Phalangue. 
1689 Piunket Char. Gd. Commander, etc. 29/1 The 
Macedons still march’d in great Phalanges, And kept that 
order several Parasanges. 

2. — PHALANX 3, 4. 

1864 H. Srevcer Lol. 11. § 135 Here is a digit with its 
full number of phalanges, and there a digit, of which one 
phalange has been arrested in its growth. 1864 Sata in 
Daily Tel. 25 Feb., ‘Whe delicate and taper finger of woman 
is plunged up to its topmost phalange into every political 
pie. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Phalange. .. Also, in Entomol, a 
joint of the tarsus in Insecta. Also, in Bof., a mass of 
stamens partly joined together by their filaments. 

Phalange’. Also 6 phalanga, phalang. 
[= ¥. phalange, Mt. falangio, ad, L. phalangium, 
a. Gr. padayyov, in same senses. ] 

Tl. = PHALANGIUM 1. Ods. 

1551 Turner //ervbad 1. Div, Good against the bytinges of 
phalanges & scorpiones. 1587 Grerent Carde of Fancie 
Wks. (Grosart) IV. 112 He that 1s venomed by the ’4a/anga, 
feeleth such painefull passions, as he runneth mad. 1666 
J. Davies Mist. Carthy Isles 82 Other kinds of great Flies 
..in these Islands, and which some call Phalanges. 1694 
Mottecx Ratelats iw. xvii. (1737) 265 Phalangs, Sloe- 
worms, Horn-worms. 

2. An araehnid of the genus PHALANGIUM, or 
family Phalangidex ; a phalangid. 

1876 E. Scuvyter Turhistan xi. 1. 123 The phalange 
(Solpuga avancoides and S. intrcpida) is of a yellowish or 
reddish brown, also with long hair, and when walking seems 
as large as one’s two fists. 

Phalangeal (falz:ndg/al), a. Azat. and Zool. 
(f mod.L. phalange-us, f. phalanx, phalang- + 
-AL.] Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a phalanx 
or phalanges (PHALANX 3). 

1831 R. Knox Cloguet's Anat, 159 The anterior or 
phalangeal extremity of this bone,..ulso named the head. 
1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1. 179 The disease involves 
the last phalangeal joint or bone. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
i halangeal) process, the same as Phalangar proecss. 

Al-o Phala‘ngean a. 7are—". 

1882 in Oaitvie. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Phalanger (fhle-ndgaz). Zool. [a. mod.L. 
(Buffon), also mod.F., f. Gr. @adayyov ‘spider's 
web’, in reference to the webbed toes of the hind 
feet.) A quadruped of the genus /%alangista, or 
of the subfamily 7Aa/angistine, Australian marsu- 
pials of arboreal habits, eontaining numerous 
genera and species, usually of small size, with 
thick woolly fur; the typical genera (Australian 
‘opossums’) have prehensile tails; the Wing 


phalangers (called also flying opossums, flping- 


squirrels, or petaurists) have non-prehensile tails 
and a flying- membrane or parachute. 

1774 Gotposo. Wat, //7st, 1862) 1. vu. i. §15 The Phalanger, 
so-called by Mr. Buffon,..about the size of a rat, and has 
+. been called the Rat of Surinam. 1780 SMFLLIE tr. 
Bu ffon's Nat, Hist. (4785) VII. 175 We have called it the 
phalanger, because its phalanges are very singularly con- 
structed. 1876 Forest & Streant 13 July 375/2 The native 
bear, the vulpine phalanger, the wombat. 1885 M. R. O. 
Tuomas in Lacycl. Brit, XVUL. 727/2 Buffon gave toa pair 
of cuscuses examined by him the name..‘ Phalanger’, on 
account of the peculiar structure of the second and third 
toes of the hind feet, which are united in a common skin up 
to the nails. 1890 ‘R. Bo.prewoop’ Alrner's Night xxvii. 
249 The rustle of the phalangersand the smaller marsupials. 

Phala-ngial, a. vare—°, = PHALANGEAL. 

1864 in WEBSTER. ; 

Phalangian (falendzian), a. (st.) [In sense 
1, f. Gr. pédrayf, padrayy- PHALANX; in 2, f. 
mod.L. (PHALANX 3) + -IAN; in 3, f. PHALANGI- 
UM + -AN.] 

1. Gr. Antiq. Belonging toa (military) phalanx: 
see PHALANX 1. 

1843 /rascr’s Mag. XXVIII. 696 The long spear of the 
phalangian soldier. 

2. Anat, = PHALANGEAL, 7ave—°. 

1853 in Duncttson Aled. Lex. : 

3. Zool. Belonging to the arachnid genus Pha- 
langium or order Phalangidea; as sb, = PHALANGID, 

1835 Kirpy /7ab, & Just. Anim, IL. xv. 39 Some [crabs] 
imitating spiders, and others phalangians, 

Phalangic (fala-ndzik), a. {f. Gr. 
parayt, parayy- PHALANX + -Ic.] 

1. Pertaining to or of the nature of a (military) 
phalanx. 

1846 H. W. Torrens Mem. Aidit. Hist. 45 A modern 
tactician much given to prize the phalangic or coluinnar 
formation for troops. 

2. Anat, = PHALANGEAL. vare~°. 

1858 Mayne L.xfos. Lex., Phalangicus..,of or belonging 
to the fAalanges: phalangic. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lez., Pha- 
fangic, belonging to the Pfalanges. 

Phalangid (fale:ndzid). Zool, [f. mod.L. 
Phalangidy, f. PHALANGIUM: see -1D3,] 9 An 
arachnid of the family Phalangide or order Pha- 
langidea (typical gents Phalangtum), related to 
the mites, but more rescmbling spiders, without 
spinnerets or poison-glands, and usually with very 
long and slender legs; the common species are 
known as harvest-spiters ov harvestmen, and in 
U.S. as daddy-long-legs. So Phalangidan ; 
Phalangi‘dean a., belonging to the Phalangidea. 

1835 Kirpy /Zal. § last, Anim, II. xix. 303 The Class 
consists of two Orders.. Psendo Scorpions and Phalangidans. 


7are. 


PHALANSTERIST. 


1875 Camprivce in Lweycl. Brit. U1. 278/2 Phalangids .. 
opularly known by the naine of ‘Harvest-men’. 1888 
Ro.nston & Jackson Ans. Life 528 A Scorpion has 
been found in Silurian strata,and a Phalangid in the Solen- 
hofen slates (Mesozoic). 
Phalangiform, a. /o/.and Anat. [f. Pua- 
LANX or PHALANGIUM +-ForM.] Having the form 


of a phalanx. 

1858 Mayne -xfos. Lex., Phalangiformis..Bot,, appled 
by Nees von Esenbeck to vegetable hairs which are pro- 
vided with transverse septa with a contraction at the outside 
of the srffa, as in the 7radescantia: phalangiform. 1875 
Newton in Encycl, Brit. LU. 710/2 The rest of the second 
post-oral is reduced to..an elegant ridged phalangiform 
basi-hyal. é 

Phala'ngigrade, a. Zoo/, [ad. mod.L. Pha- 
langigrad-is, 1. as prec. + L. gradus step; ef. 
DIGITIGRADE, PLANTIGRADE.] Walking on the 
phalanges; belonging to the (now disused) division 
Phalangigrada, comprising the eamel and llama. 

1891 Frower & LyprKKer A/ammals ii. 50 Two forms, to 
which the terms ‘phalangigrade’ (as the Camel) and ‘sub- 
plantigrade ' (as in most Carnivora) are applied. 

+t Phala‘ngious, «. Obs. [f. L. phalangi-nim 
+-0us.J] Olthenature of a PHALANGIUM (sense 1). 

1646 Sir T. Browse send. Ef. i. xxvii. 177 Red Pha- 
langious spiders like Cantharides mentioned by Muffetus. 

Phalangist (fale-ndzist, feelandzist). Zool. 
[ad. mod.L. Phalangista, substituted by Cuvier 
1800 for Buffon’s term /alanger.] = PHALANGER. 

1835 Kirny //ad. & Just. Anim, 11. xvii. 159 The phalan- 
gists, or flying opossums. 1892 Daily News 4 Jan. 5/6 The 
Sooty Phalangist—the brown opossum froin ‘Vasmania, 

So Phala‘ngistine @., belonging to the sub- 
family /’%alangistine ; sb. a marsupial of this 
subfamily, a phalangist. 

Phalangite (fe'léndzait), [ad. L. phalan- 
gita or -ites, a. Gr. parayyirns, f. padrayf PHALANX: 
see -ITE.] A soldier belonging to a phalanx. 

[1600 Hottanp Lizy xxxvu. cxl. 967 Hee had of Mace- 
donians sixteene thousand footemen, heavily armed after 
their manner, called /halangitz.| 1839 ‘Vuietwatt. Greece 
xlvili. VI. 147 The phalangite soldier wore the usual defen- 
sive armour of the Greek heavy infantry. 1856 GroTEe 
Greece u. xcii. X11. 77 The phalangites were drawn up in 
files generally of sixteen deep, each called a Lochus. 

|| Phalangium (falendzidm). Pl.-ia. [L., 
a. Gr. padayyioy a kind of venomous spider, also 
a plant, spiderwort.] j 

‘t 1. Name for venomous spiders of various kinds. 

1601 Hoiranp Piiny II. 360 These venomous spiders 
Phalangia, which the Greeks distinguish .. by the name 
of Lupus. 1658 Row ann tr. Afonfet's Theat. ins. 1061 
Grievous symptomes follow the bitings of Pismire Phalangi- 
um. 1671 Pil Trans. V1. 3002 Whether the Tarantula 
be not a Phalangium (that is, a six-eyed skipping Spider)? 

b. Zool, A genus of non-venomous araebnids 
having very long slender legs: see PHALANGID. 

1848 Jounston in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 11. 292 This 
mite lives on the Phalangia..or long-legged spiders. 

+2. A former name for various liliaceous and 
iridaceous plants. Ods. 

1664 Evetyn Kal. //ort. (1729) 208 jane .. Flowers in 
Prime, or yet lasting .. Phalangium Allobrogicum. 1741 
Compl, Fant-Piece 380 Asphodels, Phalangiums, Smilax. 

+Phala‘ngy. Obs. Anglicized form of Pua- 
LANGIUM (sense 1). 

1608 TorseLt Serfents (1658) 770 There be many sorts of 
Spiders found in very cold Countries, but no Phalangies at 
all. 16s9 Stantey //ist. Philos. xu. (1701) 480/2 Athena- 
goras..felt no Pain at the biting of Scorpions, or Phalangies. 

+Phalanque, obs. form of PALANK. 

1685 Lond. Gaz. No. 2055/2 This day the Enemy have 
abandoned a Phalanque. ; ’ 

||Phalanstére (falanstg'r). [mod.F., arbitrarily 
composed of phalanx with the ending of morastére 
monastery.) = PHALANSTERY. 

1844 HEeNnett Soc. Syst. 203 Mr. Owen’s community is to 
be located in a Parallelogram, Fourier's in a Phalanstére. 
1853 Lytton AZy Novel iv. viii, Tracts which ..substi- 
tuted in place thereof Monsieur Fourier's symmetrical 
phalanstere, or Mr Owen’s architectural parallelogram. 

Phalanstevrial, a. [f.asnext +-aL.] =next, A. 

1843 Blackw. Mag. LILI. 811 Should .. the Phalansterial 
system of Fourier preferably suit their taste, they will be 
entitled to enter into the ‘ phalanx of harmony’. 

Phalansterian (felinstieriin), 2. and sé. 
[ad. F. phalanstérien, {. phalanstére : see -1AN.] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining or relating to a pha- 
lanstery, or the system of phalansteries. 

1844 Hennee Soc. Syst. 211 Two thousand colonists who 
intended toestablish a Phalanstérian Society at St.Catherine. 
1875 NV. Amer, Rev. CXX. 186 Unless children are to be 
afterwards reared and educated like chickens in an Egyptian 
oven upon Phalansterian principles. 

B. sé. a. A member of a phalanstery. b. An ad- 
vocate of the system of phalansteries ; a Fourierist. 

1843 /raser’'s Mag. XXVIII. 341 Members of secret 
societies, clubbists, phalansterians. 1895 Layarp in 19¢/ 
Cent. June 1069 Now, we are not Phalansterians. Phalan- 
steries have been tried and failed, ; 

Henee Phalanste‘rianism, the phalansterian 
system, Fourierism; so Phalansteric (-e'rik) as 
pertaining to or eharacterized by phalansteries ; 
Pha‘lansteri:sm = phalansterianism; Pha‘lan- 
steri:st = phalansterian, B. b. 

. 1848 Fait's Mag. XV®706 The world once fixed, and 


PHALANSTERY. 


*pbalansterianism universally adopted, Fourier’s first care | 
is to pay the English national debt. 1884 G. Aten Strange 
Stories 320 The final outcome..of all our modern *pha- 
lansteric civilization. 1877 Acho 28 Sept. 1/4 *Phalansterism 
or Fourierism. 1882 Sfandard 2 Auy., Social *phalansterists, 
who look upon all forms of aristocracy as deplorable sur- 


vivals of a dark age. 

Phalanstery (fe'lénstéri), [Anglicized form 
of F, phalansiére (mod.L, type *phalansterium).) 
In Fourier’s scheme for the reorganization of | 
society, A building or set of buildings occupied by | 
a phalanx or socialistic community; hence, such 
a community itself, numbering about 1,800 persons, 
living together as one family, and holding property 


in common. 

a18s0 Marc. Futter ek Without (1860) 148 Visions of 
phalansteries in every park. 1852 HawtnHorne Dilithedale 
Kom, 11. ti. 26 One of our purposes was to erect a Pha- 
lanstery .. after Fourier, .. where the great and general 
family should have its abiding-place. 1882 Brace Gesta 
Christi 415 Christianity..has no sympathy with Socialism. . 
in.,its methods of dividing the returns from labour, or its 
phalansteries or communities 

attrib, 1884 G. Aten Strange Stories 301 They sat 
together in a corner of the beautiful phalanstery garden. 

b. /ransf. Applied allusively to associations or 
groups of persons, or the places where they dwell. 

1850 Kixcstey A /t. Locke viii, Everyroom. .heldits family, 
or its group of families—a phalanstery of all the fiends. 
1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Land Wks. (Bohn) II. 15 
England is a buge pbalanstery, where all that man wants 
is provided within the precinct. 1883 Hynoman /ist. Basis 
Socialism xiii. 449 Vhe 1endency now exhibiting itself to 
turn workhouses into wholesome phalansieries. 

Phalanx (fe'lZynks). Pl. pha-lanxes, || pha- 
langes (fale-ndziz). Also 7 falanx. [a. L. 
phalanx, -angem, Gr. padrayé, -ayya.} 

1. Gr. Antig., A line or array of battle; sec. a 
body of heavy-armed infantry drawn up in close 
order, with shields joined and long spears over- 
lapping; especially famous in the Macedonian 
army. Hence b. sometimes applied to a compact 
body of troops in later times. 

1653 Brenne Q. Curtius w. (1565) 95 The square (whiche 
the Macedons call phalanx). @1619 Fretcuer Sonduca i. 
iv, Youth and fire Like the fair breaking of a glorious day 
Guilded their Falanx. 1697 Potter Antig. Greece i11. vi. 
II. . The Macedonians..; Their Phalanx is describ’d by 
Polybius to be a square Buattail of Pike-men, consisting 
of sixteen iin Flank, and hve-hundredin Front. 1766 Gissox 
Decl. & F. (1869) 1. 1. 26 The strength of the phalanx was 
unable to contend with the activity of the legion. 1838-42 
Arnorp //ist. Nome xxxvii. (1846) IL. 491 The phalanx when 
once broken became wholly helpless. 1874 Revnotps Fon 
Baft. vi. i. 367 Amid the serried phalanxes of Romie. 

b. 1814 Columbian Centinel (Boston) 15 June 2/3 On 
Monday the Charlestown Warren Phalanx paraded, 1862 
Grattan Beaten Paths 1.185 Noble veterans.., the remnant 
of those phalanxes which maintained the pride and power 
of England in so many a hard-fought field. 

atirié, 1838 ArNnotp //ist. Rome 1. 71 The phalanx order 
of battle was one of the earliest improvements in the art of 
war. 185: Muscrave /y-Reads 305 They massed them in 
phalanx form. 

2. a. transf. A compact body of persons or 
animals (more rarely things) massed or ranged in 
order, as for attack, defence, united movement, etc. 

1733 Pork £ss. fan ut. 108 Who forms the phalanx (of 
migrating storks}, and who points the way? 1785 Cowrer 
«Weedless Alarm 48 The sheep..All huddling into phalanx, 
stood and gaz’d. 1837 W. H. Ainxswortu Crichton 1, 
237 A dense phalanx of cavaliers and dames of every age 
and rank. 1891 ‘L. Fatconer’ Wide. (xe 25 Sheltered 
from the north by high red walls and a phalanx of elms. 

b. fig. A number or set of persons, etc. banded 
together for a common purpose, esp in support 
of or in opposition to some catise ; a ‘united front’; 
the union or combination of such in phr. zy 

halanx, unitedly, in combination, ‘ solidly ’), 

1600 W, Watson Decacoridon (1602) 239 To encounter this 
Hispanised Camelion Parsons, with all his Africanian pha- 
langes and Iesuiticall forces. 1772 Pol. Reg. XI. 168 The 
miuisterial phalanx, it seems, is to be irreparably weakened 
by your loss. 18127 Jas. Mite Brit fadia U1. i. 32 On this 
occasion, the crown lawyers opposed in pbalanx. | 

¢c. In Fourier’s social organization, A community 
of persons living tovether in a PHALANSTERY, q. Vv. 

1843 [see PHALANSTERIAL]. | 

3. Anat. and Zoo/. Each of the bones, arranged 
in series or rows, forming the distal segment of | 
the skeleton of each limb, beyond the metacarpus 


or metatarsus; each bone of the digits (fingers and 
! 


toes, or homologous parts). Usu. in pl. phalanges 
(rarely phalan.xes). 

1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Phalanx, the 
Order and Rank, observed in the Finger-Bones. 1741 
Monro duat. Bones (ed. 3)271 Their Articulations with the 
firs: Phalanx of the Fingers is by Enarthrosis. [bid. 274 
Three Phalanges. 1 Med. Frut, XVI. 347 Tt was 
necessary to amputate the phalanges of the fingers. 1808 
Barcray Muscudar Motions 375 Certain animals can, with- 
out clavicles, lay hold of objects with the digital phalanxes. 
387a Mivart Elem. Anat, iv. 152 Eacb digit consists of 
three rather elongated bones termed phalanges. 

b. Lniom. Each joint of the tarsus of an insect. 
¢. Anat, Each ol certain processes in the organ 
of Corti in the internal ear; a phalangar process. 

4. Bol. A bundle of stamens united by their 
filaments. 
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39770 Phil. Trans. LX. 519 The stamina .. divided into 
five distinct phalanges, or bundles, 1880 Gray Struct. Bot, 
vi. § 3 (ed. 6) 205 Pbalanges or united stamen-clusters. 

5. Zaxonomy. A group in classification, higher 
than a genus, but of no fixed grade. 

1274 Gotosm. Nat. Hist. (1776) IL. 313 We should find it 
dificult .. to place many that lie at the out-skirts of this 
phalanx. 1785 Martyn Roussean’s Bot. xvi. (1794) 209 These 
are of another pbalanx, having five petals to the corolla, 

+6. = PHaLancium 1. Oés. 

1608 TopseLt Serpents (1658) 769 Tbe Pbalangium or Pha- 
lanx Spider. /éfd., This kinde of Phalanx is often found 
among Spiders webs. 

Hence Pha‘lanxed (-nkst) ¢., drawn up or ranged 
in a phalanx; also in comdé., as close-phalanxed. 

1766 G. Canninc Anti-Lucretins 1. 245 The close-pha- 
lanx’d order of its course. 1812 Byron C4. //ar. t. Ixxx, 
Tbough now one phalanxed host should meet the foe. 1904 
A. Austin in Standard 33 Oct. 2/5 A pall of sinoke pene- 
trated only by phalanxed chimneys. 


+Phala‘ric, 4om.Antig Obs. [a.F. falarique, 
ad, L. phataric-a, erroneous spelling of fa/drica 
(in same sense), deriv. of fa/a (said to be Etruscan) 
a scaffolding from which missiles were thrown in 
sieges.] A javelin or dart wrapped in tow and 
pitch, set on fire, and thrown by the catapult or 
by hand, in order to set fire to a fortified place, 
a ship, etc. 

1608 Syivester Du Bartas ut. tv. iw. Decay 964 With 
Brakes and Slings, and Phalariks they play, To fire their 
Fortresse, and their Men to slay. [1685 Cotton tr. 


Montaigne i. xviii. 1711) t 440 They called a certain kind 
of Faveline..Phalarica.) 

+Phala‘rical, a. Oés. rare. erron. Phalerical. 
[f. Phal/aris (see PHALARISM) +-1CAL.] Like that 
of Phalaris ; inhuman; cf. next. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 245 How many 
millions of men, women, and children, they haue there 
muithered: and that with such inhumane barbarousnesse, 
and much more then Phalericall cruelty. 

+Phalarism. 0s. Also 7 phalerism. 
[ad. Gr. Padaptop-ds cruelty like that of Phalaris, 
the tyrant of Agrigentum, who caused those con- 
demned to death by him to be roasted alive in a 
brazcn bull, the maker himself being the first 
victim.} Inhuman cruelty; pleasure in the in- 
fliction of torture. 

1581 J. Bett /fatdon’s Answ. Osor. 278 b, This so great 
slaughter and bootchery, .. so execrable Phalarisme and 
‘Tyranny. 1604 Parsons 3rd Pt. /Aree Convers, Eng.. 
Relation Trial 47 Two bookes of the Atheismes, and 
Phalerismes..of the ghospellers of our tymies. 1699 BENTLEY 
Phal, Pref. 41 There’s a certain Teinper of Mind, that 
Cicero calls Phalartsi, a Spirit like Phalaris’s. 


Phalarope (!z°laroup). Ornith. [a. F. pha- 
/arope (Brisson 1760), irreg. ad, mod.L.. Phalaropus 
(ibid.), f. Gr. padapis a coot (paddpos having a patch 
of white) + mous, mo5- foot, intended to rcnder 
Edwards’s designation Coot-footed Tringa (1741). ]} 

A name applied to several small wading and 
swimming birds of the family Pha/aropodide, 
order Limicole, rclated to the snipes. They in- 
clude the Grey or Red P., ’halaropus fulicarius, 
noted for its great seasonal changes of plumage, 
the Red-necked or Northern P., 7. (Lodipes) hyper- 
boreus, both occasional in Great Britain, and 
Wilson’s P., 2. (Steganopus) Wilson?, of America, 

He Pennant Zool, (ed. 4) 11. 413 Phalarope (ed. 1 Grey 
scollop toed Sandpiper)... This is about the size of the 
common Purre, weighing one ounce. 1843 Yarrece Hist. 
Birds \11. 48 In its habits the Red-necked Phalarope very 
closely agrees with the Grey Phalarope, but is..much more 
rare in England, and more common on the northern islands 
of Scotland. 1894 Newton Dict. Birds 712 \n the Pha- 


laropes, as in the Dotterel and the Godwits, tbat sex [the 
male) undertakes the duty of incubation. 


| Phalera (feléra). Gr.aud Rom. Antig. Also 
7 phaler, [L. phalera, in pl. phalere, orig. -a, a. 
Gr. adapa pl., in same sense.) A bright metal 


disk or boss worn on the breast as an ornament by 


men, or uscd to adorn the harness of horses. 

1606 HoLtaxn Suefon. 193 Attended..with a inultitude of 
Mazaces and Curreurs gaily set out with their bracelets and 
riche Phalers. 1886 dfkenxum: 31 July 148/3 Four large 
bronze phalerz: such as are usually supposed. .to belong to 
horse-harness, 

(ad. 


+ Pha‘lerate, z. O/s. In 8 phalarate. 
L. phaleral-us, pa. pple. of phalerare to adorn 
with trappings, f. phadere: sce prec.}  Orna- 
mented, decorated. In quot. fv. 

1702 C. Matner Alagn. Chr. wv. iv. (1852) 93 A sort of 
harangue finely laced and guilded with such phalarate stuff 
as plainly discovers the vanity of them that jingle with it. 

So + Pha‘lerated a. Cds. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Phalerated,..tcapped, or dressed 
with Trappings, as horses use to be, 

Phaleucian (fali#sian), a. Also 6 -sian. 
({f. L. Phaleucius, properly Phalect-us (f. Pha- 
fecus) + -AN.] Of or pertaining to Phalzecus, an 
ancient Greek poet: applied to an ancient metre 
consisting of a spondee, a dactyl, and three trochees, 
1571 Gotpinc Calvin on Ps, vi. 1 As tf a man woold terme 
ita Saphicke, or Phaleusian verse, 1639 Suirtey Maids 
Revenge. i. Biijb, I can..sting with Phaleucians (p77 fect 
Phalenciums], whip with Saphicks. 1658 Paiturs, Péa- 
leucian verse. 1836 Lanvor Pericles & Aspasia Wks, 1846 


PHANAR. 


II. 373, I think she has injured the phaleucian verse, by 
transposing one foot, and throwing it backward. 1903 Sco¢?, 
Hist. Rev. Oct. 38 The fourth epitaph is described as in 
‘ Phaleucian verse ’ that is in lines of eleven syllables, 

So + Phalen‘cic, -eu'sic, -euciac a. Obs.; = 
prec. ; also absol. as sé. 

21586 Sipney Arcadia (1622) 228 [He] neuer left intreating 
her, til she had (taking a Lyxa Bastlins held for her) sun 
these Phaleuciakes. 1656 Biount Glossogr., Phaleusic. 
Verse ( plaleuceum carmen). 

| Phallalgia (s€leldzia), ath. [f. Gr. 
ard-ds penis + -ALG1A.] (See quots.) Hence 
Phalla‘lgic a. 

1853 Dunciison Aled. Lev., Phallaleia. 1858 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., Phallalgia..terin for pain in the swemdrune 
wirtle: phallalgy. .. Phad/algicus .. of or belonging to 
Phatlalgia: phatlalgic. ; 

Phallephoric (felifprik), a. rave. [f. Gr. 
padAnpopia the phallus-bearing (f. garAds + -popos 
bearing) +1¢c.] Of or pertaining to the bearing of 
the phallic emblems. 

1876 A. Witver in &. P. Knight's Syubolic Lang. 55 note, 
Venus Erycina..worshipped by the Roman women, who 
every first of April made a phallephoric procession to her 


temple. 

Phallic (felik), @ [mod. ad. Gr. padrcxds, f. 
gaddds penis: in F. phalligue (Dict. Acad. 1878).] 
Of or relating to the phallus or phallism; sym- 
bolical of the generative power in nature. 

1789 Twininc Aristotle's Treat. Poetry 72 Those Phallic 
songs, which, tn many cities, remain still in use, 1850 
Grote Greece 1. Ixvii. VIII. 446 The exuberant revelry 
of the phallic festival and procession. 1873 Symoxps Gré. 
Poets v.118 The Phallic Hymn, from which comedy took 
its origin, was a mad outpouring of purely animal exulta- 
tion, 1891 T. Harpy Jess (2842) 368 Myriads of loose white 
flints in bulbous, cusped, and phallic shapes. 

So Pha liical a. 

tgoo W. Senior Pike & Perch 11 Ainong the fishes of 
fancy are..a phallical pike with golden fins; a pike begotten 
by the west wind. 

Phallicism (fe'lisiz’m), [f. prec. + -1sm.] 
The worship of the phallus, or of the organs of 
sex, as symbols of the generative power in nature. 

3884 H. Jexnnincs Phaliicisme iii. 38 It expressed deified 
phallicixm in perplexing but convincing forms. 1890 A. H. 
Lewis in Ontlook & Sabb. Quarterly (U.S.) 145 Phiallicism 
-.was the lowest phase of that cult (sun-worship). : 

So Pha llicist, one who studies, or is versed in, 
phallicism. 

Phallism (fa:liz’m). 
+ -18m.] = PHALLICISM. 

3879 McCuintock & Strone Cycl. Bibl. Lit. VILL. 55 The 
religion of Baal, openly denounced by the prophets, was 
a sort of phallism..which the Jews too ofien imitated. 

So Pha llist = PUuALLicist, 

|| Phallitis (felaitis). 2th. 
-1T18.] (See quot.) 

1853 in Duncitson Jed. Lex. 1867 C. A. Harris Dict, 
Med. Terminol., Phallitis, inflammation of the penis. 

Phalloid (t‘loid), @ [f PHattus + -o1p J 

ae in Mayne £apos. Lex. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Phal. 
loia .. resembling the penis in appearance. 

|| Phallus (fe lds). Pl.-i. (L. phal/us, a. Gr. 
padrdéds penis; so in mod.F. (1835 in Dict. Acad.).] 

1. An image of the male generative organ, symbol- 
izing the generative power in nature, yenerated in 
various religious systems; sfec. that carried in 
solemn procession in the Dionysiac festivals in 
ancient Greece. In later times commonly worn 
as an amulet or protection against the evil eye. 

1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 79 ‘Two substantiall 
witnesses, besides others, affirming the same, namely two 
Phaili, or Priapi (huge Images of the priuie part of a man). 
fbid. 579 This yard, which they called Phallus, was vsually 
made of Figge-tree. 1797 Encyctl. Brit. (ed. 3) XIV. 266/2 
Phallus, anong the Egyptians, was the emblem of fecundily. 
1895 Erwortuy Evil Eye 148 In compounded amulets the 
commonest of all objects was the phallus or some other 
suggesting the ideas conveyed by tt. 

. Bot. enus of gasteromycetous fungi, so 

2. Bot. A g fg ycet fungi 
called from their shape ; of which one specics, /. 
impudicus, is the common stink-horn. 

1857 Henrrey £ldcn. Bot. §636 In Phallus the volva is 
more strikingly developed. 

3. Comb., as phallus-worship. 

1880 STALLYBRASS tr. Grimm's Teut. Mythol. 1.213 note, 
Bese Bip oc Mast have arisen out ol an innocent 
veneration of the generative principle, 

+ Phalucco, obs. erroneous form of FEtucca, 

3615 G. Sanpvs Trav. 227 A Phaluccoarriueth at the place, 

+ Phan, obs. erroneous spelling of Fan. 

1539 AIS. Acc. St. Foku's Hosp., Cantert., Payd for a 
phan aft] Baluerley ixd. . 

|| Phanar (fanart), [Turkish faar, ad. Gr. 
gavapiov (mod.Gr. gavapt) lighthouse, lantern 
(dim. of gavds torch, lamp, lantern).] A quarter of 
Constantinople (so called from a lighthouse on 
the Golden Horn), which became the chief Greek 
quarter after the Turkish Conquest ; hence put for 
the Greek official class under the Turks, through 
whom the affairs of the Christian population in the 
Ottoman Empire have been largely administered. 

1901 Dundee Advertiser 3 May 6 All candidates for the 
post who did not show Russophile tendencies have been 
eliminated. Whoever is appointed, he will be hostile to pre- 
tensions of tbe Phanar. 


[f. Gr. padA-ds PHALLUS 


(f PHALL-us + 


PHANARIOT, 


Hence Phanariot (fanzeript). [ad. mod.Gr. gava- 
piwrns: see prec. and -oT2], a resident in the Phanar 
quarter of Constantinople; one of the class of 
Greek officials residing there ; also as adj. 

1862 G. Fintay in W. R. W, Stephens Freeman's Life & 
Lett. (1895) I. 281 If.. phanariots and the nominees of diplo- 
matists are not intruded. 31880 Donatpson in Excycl, Brit, 
XI. 125/2 Many of them were phanariots, accustomed to 
double dealing, ambitious and avaricious. 1899 in Daily 
News 20 July 6/4 A masterpiece of Phanariot perfidy. 

Phanatie, -ik, -ique, etc., obs. ff. FANATIC, etc. 

Phancie, -y, obs. forms of Fancy. 

Phane, an early spelling of FANE sé.1 2 = VANE. 

1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love u. i. (Skeat) |. 23 Some saine that 
loue shulde be in windy blastes, that stoundemele tournetb 
asa phane. c1407 Lyoc. Reson §& Sens. 6180 They turne 
nat as doth a phane With vnwar wynde. 1500-20 DunBAR 
Poems \xvi. 93 This fals failjeand warld..That ever more 
flytis lyk ane phane. 1601-2 in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
II. 629 For a phaine for the peremint of the Coundite. 

Phane, obs. errou. form of FANE 50.2 

+Phanekill. Sc. Ods. [dim. of Fayx 54.1 1] 
A little flag or vane. 

1838 Aberdeen Regr. XVI. (Jam.), The ferd part of vj 
elnis of tapheit, quhilk wes maid ane phanekill of. 

Phanelle, obs. form of /ANNELL. 

+ Phanerite, ¢. Geol. Obs. rare. 
pavep-ds (see next) + -ITE!.] (See quots.) 

a1857 J. Freninc Lithol. Edind. v. (1859) 51 The Phane- 
rite series consists of deposits produced by causes in ordinary 
operation, and respecting the circumstances under which 
they have heen produced little ohscurity prevails. 1859-65 
Pace Handbk. Geol. Terms, Phanerite Series. .the upper- 
most stage of the modern epoch, as consisting of deposits... 
whose origin is evident, as compared with the brick-clays 
and boulder-clays. «which lie beneath. 

Phanero- (fe'néro), before a vowel phaner., 
combining form of Gr. gavepds visible, evident 
(opposed to Crypro-): used in a few technical terms. 

Phanerobra‘nchiate a., having evident draz- 
chiz or gills; Phaneroca’rpous a. [Gr. xaprés 
fruit] (see quots.); Pha:nerocodo'nie a. [Gr. 
xwdav a bell], bell-shaped: said of the gonophores 
of hydrozoans, when possessing a developed um- 
brella; Phanerocry'stalline a., of evident crys- 
talline structure; Phaneroglo’ssal, -glo-ssate, 
-glo‘ssous aajs. [Gr. yAw@ooa tongue], having a 
distinct tongue: used of a family of Frogs; Pha- 
nero‘merous a. [Gr. pépos part], Pha‘neropneu'- 
monous a. [Gr. mvevpyov lungs] (see quots.), 

1858 Mayne “xpos. Lex., Phanerocarpus .. applied by 
Eschenholtz to a section..of the Acalepha Discophora, 
comprehending those in which the reproductive corpuscles 
are perceived across the body: *phanerocarpous. 1871 ALL- 
MAN Gywenobl. Hydroids 195 The *phanerocodonic and the 
adelocodonic gonophores. 1862 Dana J/an. Geol. 72 *Pha- 
nero-crystalline or distinctly crystalline. 1858 MAyNE £-xfos. 
Lex., Phaneroglossus .. *phaneroglossous. 1888 TEALE 
Petrography Gloss. 443 “Phaneromerous ..a term applied 
to coarse crystalline rocks. 1858 Mayne Exfos. Lex., 


[f Gr. 


Phaneropnenmonus,..applied hy Gray to an Order..of the | 


Gasteropodophora, which corresponds..to the Pudsonea 
Operculata of Férussac: *phaneropneumonous, 
Phanerogam (fenéroge:m). Bot.  [a. F. 
phanérogame (adj, Ventenat 1799, De Candolle 
1813; sé. Brongniart 1828), in mod.L. phanero- 
gam-usadj.f. Gr. paveps-s, PHANERO- + -yapos marri- 
age, sexual union.] A phanerogamic or flowering 
plant. (Opposed to CryProcam.) Chiefly in plural, 
In pl. phanerogams = mod.L. Phanerogame, plantze 
phanerogamze (Humboldt, Nova Gen. et Sp. Plant., 1815). 

1861 L. Stepuen tr. Berlepsch's Alps 47 Vhe weak soft 
cellular tissue of nearly all the other phanerogams. 1889 
J. S. Van Creve in Literature (N. Y.) 2 Feb. 261 The flora 
..includes 1080 phanerogams and 1800 cryptogams. 

|| Phanerogamia (fe:néroge mia). Bot. [mod. 
L., sing. fem. abstr. f. phanerogam-us: see prec.] 
A primary division of the vegetable kingdom, 
comprising plants having obvious reproductive 
organs, I. e. stamens and pistils; the sub-kingdom 
of flowering plants : opposed to CryproGamia. 

Actually a noun singular, but often erron. treated as pl., 
after such Zoological neuter plurals as J/ammalia,=phane- 
rogams: for this some have used a plural form phaxero- 
gamiz; but the only L. plural is phanerogame + see prec. 

1821 Elem. Philos. Plants (tr. De Candolle & Sprengel) 87 
Plants whose parts of fructification are manifest, Phanero- 
gamia. [1847 W. E. Steece Field Bot. p. vi, The acknow- 
ledged division of plants into those with stamens and pistils, 
Phanerogamiz, and those without, Cryptogamiz. 1848 
Carpenter Anine. Phys, xv. (1872) 553 The gemme of 
Phanerogamia may be developed in connexion with the 
parent structure.) 1857 Henrrey Bot. § 395 The vegetable 
kingdom, Subkingdom I. Phanerogamia, or flowering plants. 

Hence Pha:neroga'mic a., of or belonging to 
the division hanerogamia; = next. 

1830 Lyete Princ. Geol. I. 123 In the continent of India.. 
the proportion of ferns to the phanerogamic plants is only 
as one to twenty-six. 1862 AnsTEeD Channel Isl. 11. viil. 
(ed. 2) 198 These latter islands..show no essential difference 
in their phanerogamic flora. 1894 Naturalist 93. 

Phanerogamous (fenéreyaimas), a. Bot. 
[f. F. phanérogame adj. or mod.L. phanerogam-us 
(see PHANEROGAM) + -ouS.] Having stamens and 
pistils; flowering. (The earliest word of the 
group in Eng.: opposed to CRYPTOGAMOUS.) 


1816 J. Bicztow in W. Eng. Frat. Med. & Surg. V. 335 |. 
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Humboldt affirms that .. the phanerogamous plants, which 
have heen recognized as natives of the tropical regions of 
both continents, are extremely few. 1881 Nature XXIII. 
264/2 The phanerogamous Flora of Silesia. ' 

Phanero'pterid,z., 5. Zool, a. adj. Belong- 
ing tothe genus Phaneroplera [f. PHANERO- + Gr, 
mrepov wing] or family Phaneropteride of grass- 
hoppers. b. sé. A grasshopper of this family. 

1895 Camb. Nat. Hist. V. xiii. 323 Two specimens of a 
little Phaneropterid..hrought from the Soudan. 

Phang, Phanged, obs. erron. ff. FANG, FANGED., 

+ Phangle, obs. erron. form of FANGLE sé.1 

1648 E. Sparke in Shute's Sarah & Hagar Pref. bj, Any | 
new Phangles of these wilder times, 

Phansie, -y, early forms of Fancy. 

|| Phansigar (p"ansgar). [Hindi phdnsigar 
strangler, noose-man, f. 4dzs7 noose.] An East 
Indian professional robber and assassin, one of 
a gang who strangled and robbed travellers and 
others; a thug. 

1813 J. Forses Orient. Ment. WV. xxxvii. 13 A trihe called 
phanseegurs, or Stranglers. 1841 C. Mackay Jfem. Pop. 
Delusions 1. 371 Murderers, who, under the name of Thugs, 
or Phansigars, have so long been the scourge of India. 

Phantascope (fe'ntasko»p). [irreg. f. Gr. 
gavr-os visible + -ScoPpE: cf. PHANToSCOPE.] <A 
name independently given to different optical in- 
struments. 

1. A contrivance for exhibiting phenomena of 
binocular vision by an arrangement of slit cards, 
through which two figures seen at a certain distance 
converge into one combined image. 

1866 Branpe & Cox Pict. Sci., etc. 11. 880/1 Phanta- 
scope, the name given hy Professor Locke, of the United 
States, to an apparatus for enabling persons to converge 
the optical axis of the eyes, or to look cross-eyed, and 
therehy observe certain phenomena of binocular vision. 
1875 Knicut Dict. Mech. 1677/2 Phantascope..A pair of 
objects on the base-hoard is viewed through the perforations 
of both cards, and hy viewing the index the optical axes of 
the eyes are converged and the objects are reduplicated, and 
eventually a merged image appears in the central position. 

2. = PHENAKISTOSCOPE, 

_ 1876 BernstEIn Five Senses 117 The persistence of tbese 
incidental images is the basis of..the phantascope or magic 
disc, on which various figures are seen in motion, 1882 
Oracle 12 Nov. 306 The optical toy, which has been variously 
called Phantascope, Phantasmascope, and Phenakistoscope. 

Phantasia, another form of FANTASIA. 

Phantasiast (feentZzizst). [ad. eccl. Gr. 
@avraciacrai, pl. of gavraciacrys, f. pavracia 
appearance: see FANTASY.] 

1. £cel. Hist. A name given to those of the 
Docetz (also called Phavtasiodocetz, bavtaciobo- 
xyrai) who held that Christ’s body was only a 
phantasm, not a material substance. 

1680 Baxter Ausw. Stillingf?. xxxiv. 57 Phantasiasts. 
1852 Br. Forses Wicene Cr. 221 The Docetae, or Phanta- 
siasts, and those who asserted our Lord was only in appear- 
ance dead. 1863 Lonor. Wayside Inn 1. Interlude v. 51 
The creed of the Phantasiasts, For whom..Christ [was but] 

a phantom crucified ! . f 

2. One who deals in or treats of phantasies. 

18ss SMEDLEY, etc. Occzlé Sc. 88 Ben Jonson, who had 
some experience as a phantasiast, thus invokes the fairer 
creations of this power in his ‘ Vision of Delight’. a. 

Hence Phantasia‘stic a., of or characteristic of 
the Phantasiasts; of the nature of a phantasm. 

1826 G.S. Faser Diffic. Romanism (1853) 102 note, The 
same line of argument is adopted by Tertullian against 
Marcion and his phantasiastic hrethren. 1838 — Zzguiry 
176 The Manichéans..denied that Christ had any proper 
material body; the form, which was seen, having been 
purely phantasiastic. 

+ Phantasim(e. rave. [Cf. It. ‘fantasima or 
Jantasma’ (Florio 1611).] A fantastic being. 

1588 Suaxs. Z. Z, LZ. 1v. i. ror This Armado is a Spaniard 
that keeps here in court A Phantasime, a Monarcho, and 
one that makes sport To the Prince and his Booke-mates. 
Jbid. Vv. i. 20, 1 abhor such phanaticall phantasims, such 
insociable and poynt deuise companions. 

Pha‘ntasist. vare. [f. phantasy, FANTASY; 
ora. F, fantaisiste, f. fantaisie.| = FANTAST I. 

1864 ALGER Future Life 660 The ‘ Vision of Annihilation’ 
depicted by the vermicular, infested imagination of the 
great Teutonic phantasist. 

Phantasm (fe-nt#z’m). Forms: a. 3 fan- 
tesme, 5-7 fantasme, 7, 9 fantasm. £8. 6- 
phantasm, (7-8 phantasme). [Orig. a. F. fan- 


tasme (OF. also -esme), ad. L. phantasma, a. Gr, 
pavragpa: see next. From 16thc. gradually con- 
formed to the Latin spelling with /-.] 

I. 1. a. gen. Ylusion, deceptive appearance. 
Cf. PHantom 1. Oés. or arch. 
ai2z28 Ancr. R. 62 Louerd, seid Dauid, wend awei mine 
elen vrom pe worldes dweole, & hire fantesme {cf. Ps. cxix. 
37]. 1460 Lybeaus Disc. 1432 Wyth fantasme, and fayrye, 
Thus she hlerede hys yye. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 289/1 
The deuylle appered to them in guyse of a maronner in 
a shippe of fantasme. 1656 Stantey Mist. Philos. vu. 
(1701) 303/1 Phantasm is that, to which we are attracted hy 
that frustraneous attraction, which happens in Melancholy, 
or Mad persons, 1860 EMERSON Cond, Life, Lllusions Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 446 'Tis all phantasm. 

b. With @ and //. An illusion, an appearance 
that has no reality; a deception, a figment; an | 
unreal or imaginary being, an unreality; a phantom. | 


PHANTASM. 


1426 Lypc. De Guit. Pilgr. 10890 Yt are but fantasmes 
that ye speke. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 175b/2 He {St. 
Germayn] dyd so many myracles that yf his merytes bad 
not goon before they shold haue ben trowed fantasmes. 1614 
RaveicH Hist. Wortd 1, xi. § 8 They beleeve, and they 
beleeve amisse, because they be but Phantasmes or Appari- 
tions. 1644 Mitton Aveop. 10 Or else it was a fantasm hred 
by the feaver which had then seis’d hin. 1678 CupwortH 
Intell. Syst... ii. § 8.68 The Minds of men strongly possess’d 
with Fear, especially in the Dark, raise up the Phantasms 
of Spectres, Bug-bears, or affrightful Apparitions to them. 
ae Miss Burney £velina (1791) I. xxx. 156, I will not 
afflict_you with the melancholy phantasms of my brain, 
1843 CaRLYLE Past & Pr. u. i, Peopled with mere vaporous 
Fantasms. 1843 Prescott A/exico (1850) I. 119 ‘The alle- 
gorical phantasms of his religion, no douht, gave a direction 
to the Aztec artist, in his delineation of the human figure. 

ec. An illusive likeness (of something), a ‘ghost’ 
or ‘shadow’; a counterfeit. 

1638 Baker tr, Balzac’s Lett. (vol. 11) 113 It is fit to stay 
ones selfe upon the true vertue, and not to follow the vaine 
Phantasmes of holinesse, 1699 BURNET 39 Art. xxvi (1700) 
297 If these are no true Sacraments which they take for such, 
hut only the Shadows and the Phantasms of then. 1870 
Disraeii Lothair x\viii, There is only one Churcb and 
only one religion, all other forms and phrases are mere 
phantasms. 1876 Gro. Exiot Dan. Der. \iit, Every phantasm 
ofa hope was quickly nullified by a more substantial obstacle, 

+d. One who is not what he appears or pre- 
tends to be; a counterfeit, an impostor. Odés. 

1622 Bacon //en. VJ] 24 The People were in furie, enters 
tayning this Airie hodie or phantasme {Lamhert Simnel]} 
with incredible affection. 1638 Baxer tr. Balzac’s Lett. 
(vol. II) 229 Farre from being a Plagiary, {he} refuseth that 
which is his own, and suffers a Phantasme, to receive those 
acclamations and praises which belong to himselfe. 1641 
Mitton Pred. Efisc. 23 Rather to make this phantasme 
an expounder, or indeed a depraver of Saint Paul, then 
Saint Paul an examiner, and discoverer of this impostorship. 

2. An apparition, a spirit or supposed incor 
poreal being appearing to the eyes, a ghost. Now 
only foet. or rhet. 

c1410 Love Bonavent, AMyrr. xxvii. (1510) H iijh, The 
discyples supposynge that it had ben a fantasme cryed for 
drede. c1gso CHEKE A/at?t. xiv. 26 His discipils seing him 
walking on y°® see weer trobled saieng, yt it was a phan- 
tasm, 1643 Sir Tl. Browne Relig. Med. 1. §37 That those 
phantasms.. do frequent Cemeteries, Charnel-houses, and 
Churches, it is because these are the dormitories of the 
dead. 1667 Mitton P. Z. u. 744 Why-..thou call’st Me 
Father, and that Fantasm call’st my Son? 1863 P. S. 
Worstey Poems & Transl. 7 Like the erring phantasm of a 
man Slain traitorously and cast into the deep, : 

b. Psychics. The supposed vision or perception 
of an absent person, living or dead, presented to the 
senses or mind of another. 

1884 Proc. Soc. Psychical Research 1. v. 44 Phantasms, 
as we call them, in order to include unéer a term more 
general] than phantoms, impressions which may be not 
visual only, hut auditory, tactile, or purely mental in cbar- 
acter. 31886 Gurney, etc. Phantasms of Living I. Introd. 
35 We propose..to dea! with all classes of cases where..the 
mind of one human being has affected the mind of another 
.. by other means than through the recognized channels of 
sense, 1887 C, L. Morcan in AZiénd Apr. 281 Where. .the 
phantasm Includes details of dress or aspect which could 
not be supplied by the percipient’s mind, Mr. Gurney thinks 
it may be attributed to a conscious or sub-conscious image 
of his own appearance..in the agent’s mind, which is teles 
pathically conveyed as such to the mind of the percipient. 

II. 3. Philos. A mental image, appearance, or 
representation, considered as the immediate object 
ofsense-perception: as distinct (a) from the external 
thing represented, or (4) in Platonic philosophy, 
from the true form or essence, perceptible by 
thought only and not by sense. 

1594 Carew Huarte's Exam, Wits iv. (1596) 38 Brute 
beasts with the temperature of their braine, and the fantasmes 
which enter thereinto hy the fiue sences..partake those 
ahilities. 1620 T. Grancer Div. Logike 108 Memorie isa 
facultie of retaining well the phantasmes of things. 1669 
Gate Crt. Gentiles 1. 1.1. 19 Homer, and Hesiod .. busied 
themselves about the phantasmes or pictures of Truth, hut 
regarded not the Truth it self. 1751 Harris Hermes 
Wks. (1841) 221 It is then on these permanent phantasms 
that the human mind first works. 1785 Reip /xfell. Powers 
1. i, 25 When they are objects of memory and of imagina- 
tion, they get the name of phantasms. 1880 Academy 26 
June 469 The phantasm or idea which awakens feeling in 
accordance with an appetence is not ahstract hut concrete 
and generally single. 

+b. An idea, a concept. Ods. 

a@1619 FotHersy Atheow, u. ti. § 8 (1622) 210 God is a 
fantasme, that can fill the fantasie. 

+4. Imagination, fancy. Oés. 

1490 Caxton Exeydos xxii. 82 She saw also, to her semynge, 
two sonnes shynynge one hy another, that presente hemself 
hy symulacyon wythin the fantasme of her entendement. 
1656 Ripciey Pract. Physick 252 Proceeding from a melan- 
cholic Phantasme. 1689 Evetyn Let. to Pepys 4 Oct., 
Y- subject of my wild phantasme. .naturally leading me to 
something which I lately mention’d. ; 

b. An imagination, a fancy: now always with 


emphasis on its unreality (cf. 1b). 

1672 Sir T. Browne Let. Friend § 17 His Female Friends 
were irrationally curious so strictly to examine his Dreams, 
and in this low state to hope for the Fantasms of Health. 
1738 H. Brooke Tasso 1. 60 Ambitious phantasms baunt 
his idle brain. 31856 R. A. VauGHan A/ystics I. Pref. 5 Is 
it well to recal from Limbo the phantasms of forgotten 
dreamers? 

5. attrib. 

1831 CARLYLE Sart. Res. 1. iii, Visible and tangible objects 
in this phantasm world. 1843 — Past § Pr. 1. i, From 
highest Pbantasm apex toalowest Enchanted basis. 187% 


PHANTASMA, 


Mortey Carlyle in Crit. Mise. Ser. 1. (1878) 180 Why then 
should not the royalist assume..that the Protector was a 
usurper and a ‘ phantasm captain’? 

Phantasma (/entz2zma). Also 7 fantasma. 
Pl. -as, -ata (7 -aes). [a. It. farlasma = L. 
phantasma, a, Gr. pavracpa appearance, mere 
appearance, phantom, image, f. pavra(-ewv to 
make visible, present to (or as to) the eye, f. 
gavr-ds visible, f. stem gav- of gaiv-ev to show, 
appear, bring or come to light. See also PHANTASM 
and PHaNTos, which are forms of the same word 
through Fr.] a. An illusion, vision, dream; b. 
an apparition, a spectre: = PHANTASM 1 b and 2. 

1598 SytvesteR Du Bartas u. ii. 11. Colonies 338 Round 
about the Desart Op, where oft By strange Phantasma’s 
Passengers are scoft. 1599 Marston Sco. Villanie In 
Lect. prorsus indignos, Shall this Fantasma, this Colosse 
peruse And blast with stinking hreath my budding Muse? 
1607 — HVhat you Will Introd., Wks. 1856 I. 221 Skru’d 
about With each slight touch of od phantasmatas. 1607 
WaLkinGTon Oft. Glass 149 He shall see..strange phan- 
tasmaes, 1631 J. Taytor (Water P.) Turn Fort. Wheel 
Pref., Dreames and phantasmas full of contradictions. 1765 
Gotpsm. £ss. Misc. Wks. 1237 I. 227 All was a phantasma, 
and a hideous dream of incoherent absurdities 1816 Scott 
Antig. x, At length these crude phantasmiata arranged them- 
selves into something more regular. 1849 RopeRTSON Serm. 
Ser. iv. ix. (1876) 78 These were all an illusion and a 
phantasma, a thing that appeared, but did not really exist. 

Phantasmagoria (fentezmagoer.a).  [f. 
Gr. ¢dvragpa PHANTASM + (?) dyopa assembly, 
place of assembly. 

(But the inventor of the word proh. only wanted a mouth- 
filling and startling term, and may have fixed on -agoria 
without any reference to the Greek lexicon.)]} : 

1, A name invented for an exhibition of optical 
illusions produced chiefly by means of the magic 
lantern, first exhibited in London in 1802. (Some- 


times erroneously applicd to the mechanism used.) 

In Philipstal’s ‘ phantasmagoria’ the figures were made 
tapidly to increase and decrease in size, to advance and 
retreat, dissolve, vanish, and pass into each other, in a 
manner then considered marvellous. 

180z Gentil. A/ag. June 544 Dark rooms, where spectres 
from the dead they raise—W hat’s the Greek word forall this 
Goblinstoria? I have it pat—It is Phantasmagoria. J/éfd, 
(end of vol.), An awfulsound proclaims a spectre near, And full 
in sight behold it now appear.. Such are the forms Phantas- 
magoria shows. 1805 Mus. CrEEVEYinC. /’afers, etc. (1904) I. 
67 The Baron is preparing a phantasmagoria at the Pavillion. 
1831 Brewster .Vat. A/agic iv, 80 An exhibition depending 
on these principles was brought out by M. Philipstal in 
1802, under the naine of the Phantasmagoria...Spectres, 
skeletons, and terrific figures..suddenly advanced upon the 
spectators, becoming larger as they approached them, and 
finally vanished by appearing to sink into the ground. 1883 
Eneyel, Brit. XV.207 Philipstal gave a sensation to his magic 
lantern entertainment by lowering unperceived, between the 
audience and the stage, a sheet of gauze, upon which fell 
the vivid moving shadows of phantasmagoria. 

b. Extended ‘to similar optical exhibitions, 
ancient and modern. 

1830 Scott Demonol. ti. $9 The Almighty suhstituted, for 
the phantasmagoria intended by the witch, the spirit of 
Samuel. 1832 Gert Pompeiana 1. v.98 Machines hy which 
pee and oracular prestiges were played off. 1834 

YTION Pompert i. ix. 

2. A shifting series or succcsston of phantasms 
or imaginary figures, as secn in a dream or fevered 
condition, as called up by the imagination, or as 
created by literary description. 

{1803 Europ. Mag. XLII. 186 ‘The Phantasmagoria’ 
(title of a series of articles consisting of sketches of ima- 
ginary charusters).} 1828 Lanpor /mag. Conv. Wks. 1853 
J. 345/2 ‘The army seemed a phantasmagoria. 1835 W. 
Irvine Newstead Abbey in Crayon Misc. (1863) 347 Such 
was the phantasmagoria that peo itself for a moment 
to my imagination. 1875 E. Waite Life in Christ 1. xii. 
(1878) 133 Milton’s genius has filled the atmosphere with 
a hrilliant phantasmagoria of contending angels. 

3. /ransf. A shifting and changing external scene 
consisting of many elements, 

182z Hazuttr Yadle-t. Ser. it v. (1869) 12r A huddled 
phanta-magoria of feathers, spangles, etc. 1853 KANE 
Grinnell Exp. ix. (1856 68 The wildest frolic of an opium- 
eater’s revery is nothing to the phantasmagoria of the sky 
tonight. 1830 SHortHouse ¥. Juglesant xxiii, Without was 
a phantasmagoria of terrible bright colours, and within a 
mental chaos and disorder without a clue, . 

b. A phantasmagoric figure, or something com- 
pared thereto. 

18z1 Byron V's. Fudgm. \xxvii, The man was a phantas- 
magoria in Himself—he was so volatile and thin. 

4. altrib. 

1841 Miss Mitrorp in L’Estrange Life (1870) II]. viii. 130 
There was no background to form a phantasmagoria decep- 
tion, since the part plainest to be seen was the figure as it 
rose and sank ahove the paling. 1873 E. Spon Workshop 
Receipts Ser. t. 295/1 By the aid of a gas microscope 
attached to a powerful phantasmagoria lantern the image 
can be reflected on to a screen. 

Hence + Phantasmagoriacal (-ai-ikal), Phan- 
tasmago‘rial (whence -ally adv.), Phantasma- 
go'rian, Phantasmagoric (-gg'rik), Phantasma- 
go‘rical ad/s., of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
ofa phantasmagoria; hence, visionary, phantasmal; 
Phanta’smago:rist, one who produces or exhibits 
a phantasmagoria. 

1823 Blackw. Mag, X11. 5 FY Deucalion sees a *phantas- 
magoriacal shadow of what... forms thc history of the ancient 
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world. 1828 Scott ¥rnZ 17 Apr., In this *phantasmagorial 
place {London}, the objects of the day come and depart like 
shadows. 1822 Blackw. Wag. XII. 86 A thousand other 
scenes..come up *phantasmagorially or panorama-wise 
before us. 1827 Araminer 212/2 The Will-o’the.wisp is 
painted .. with shadowy and *phantasmagorian power. 1870 
Contemp, Rev. X1V. 180 It will ever elude his grasp like.. 
the phantasmagorian images onthe canvas. 1818 CoLeripGE 
in Lit. Revs, (1836) 1. 139 All Rabelais’ personages are *phan- 
tasmagoric allegories. 1883 Symonos Shaks. Predec. i. (1900) 
5 The phantasmagoric brilliancy of shows at Court, 1852 
Hawtnorne Silithedale Rom. Pref, (1879) 6 To establish a 
theatre..where the creatures of his brain may play their 
*phantasmagorical antics. 1816 J. Lawrence in Montdly 
Mag. XLII. 298 Whether.. it can possibly be worth while.. 
for our chemists, or rather for our *phantasmagorists to 
repeat any of the old palingenesian experiments? 1862 
Lyttox S¢~ Story |lxxi, Those arch phantasmagorists, the 
philosophers who would leave nothing in the universe but 
their own delusions. : eo 

Phantasmagory (fxntezmagori). [Cf F. 
phantasmagorie.] = PHANTASMACORIA, 

1837 Car.yte Fr. Rev. 111.1. iv, This dim Phantasmagory 
of the Pit. 1865 — Fredk. Gt. xxi. iii, (1872) 1X. 304 The 
thing is reality; but it reads like a Phantasmagory produced 
by Lapland Witches. 1873 M. Arnotpo Lit. & Dogma 
(1876) 79 The phantasmagories of more prodigal and wild 
imaginations, 

Phantasmal (fntezmil), a. [f. Paanrasu 
or PHANTASM.A+-AL.] Of the nature of a phan- 
tasm; spectial; having no material existence, 
unreal, imaginary; passing like a phantasm. 

1813 Suettey Q. Mad vi. 192 All that chequers the 

hantasmal scene That floats hefore our eyes in wavering 

ight. 1817 CoLterincr Siog, Lit. vii. (1882) 56 The phan- 
tasmal chaos of association. 1870 Lowe. Study Mind, 
230 No confirmation has heen found for the story, fathered 
on a certain phantasmal Mr. Buckley. 1880 SHORTHOUSE 
F. inglesant (1882) I. xvi. 320 With such phantasmal 
imaginations he filled Inglesant’s ears. 

b. Psychics: sce PHANTASM 2b. 

1886 Gurney, etc. Phantasms of Living I. Introd. 65 
Between the moment of death and the phantasmal announce- 
ment thereof to a distant friend. 

Hence Phantasma lian g., relating to what is 
phantasmal; Phantasma‘lity, the quality of being 
phantasmal, 

1 Lyttos Wt. § Morn. 1 viii, The idea grows up, a 
horrid phantasmalian monomania. 1875 Lewes Probl. Life 
4& Mind 11. 1 ii. § 38. 45 Uetween the reality of our waking 
sensations, and the phantasmality of our dream perceptions 
..the contrast is marked. 1903 Cr/tic XLIM. 354/1 His is 
the spirit that cries for delivery from the tyranny of his 
senses, the phantasmality of the world. 

Phanta‘smally, adv. [f. prec.+-Ly2.] In 
a phautasmal manner or form; as a phantasm. 

1855 Miss Conse /ututt. Mor. 103 The belief that this 
causation descends into the sensible world, and takes place 
therein not phantasmally, but actually. 1886 Gurney, etc. 
Phantasms of Living U1. 530 Persons are phantasmally seen 
or heard very soon before their actual appearance in the flesh. 

Phantasmascope (fxntx:zmaskorp).  [irreg. 
f, PMANTASMA + -SCOrE.] = PHENAKISTOSCOrE. 

1835 Kirsy //aé. & Just, Anim. 1. App. 350 They appear 
as if..a hundred [legs] were revolving and so form a kind of 
natural Phantasmascope. 1844 O_mstep Aud Nat. Philos. 
Vili. 558 The Phantasmascope consists of disks bearing on 
their inargin a variety of figures, which are so related to 
each other, that each.. figure shall afford a continuation of 
the preceding. ¢1865 J. Wytbe in Circ. Sc. I. 77/2. 

Phantasma-tic, sb, Eccl. /list. [f. Gr. pav- 
tagpat- (see ?PHANTASMA) +-IC,] = PHANTASIAST. 

1jor tr. Le Clerc’s Prim. Fathers (1702) 322 The Phantas- 
maticks..who pretended that Christ had not a true Body. 

Phantasma‘tic, z. [as prec.] =next. 

1858 Mayne Expos. Lex., Phantasmaticus.., of or be- 
longing to Phantasma: phantasmatic. 

+ Phantasma‘tical, 2. Obs. 
see -ICAL.] Pertaining to or of the nature of 
a phantasm; phantasmal. Hence + Phantas- 
matically adv, 

1642 H. More Song of Soul Notes Q ij, In our corporeall 
spirit; For that is the matter that the soul raiseth her 
phantasmaticall forms in. 1658 Bromnaty Treat. Specters 
vii. 364 The Angels moving..with a locall motion, hy the 
phantasmaticall body which they took [etc.]. a 1688 Cup- 
wort /muuut. Mor, Vv. i. (1731) 143 So are the Cogitations 
that we have of Corporeal things usually both Noematical 
and Phantasmatical together, the one being as it were the 
Soul, and the other the Body of them, /d2#. 144 Bya Rose 
considered thus Universally and Phantasmatically, we mean 
a Thing which so affects our Sense in respect of Figure 
and Colour. 

Phanta:smato'graphy. verc—°. [f. as prec. 
+-(0)GRAPHY.] (See quot.) 

1730-6 Bairey (folio) Pref., Phantasmatégraply, ..a 
Treatise or Discourse of celestial Appearances, as the Rain- 
bow. 1823 in Crass Technol. Dict. 1864 in Wesster. 

Phantasmic (féntxzmik), a. [f. PHantaso 
or PHANTASMA +-ICc.] Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of a phantasm; unreal; imaginary. So 
Phanta‘smical a. 

1825 New Monthly Wag. X11. 185 His shadowy monarch 
is assailed hy ideal conspirators, and their phantasmic high 
treason he will have atoned for hy substantial flesh and 
blood. 1857-8 Sears Athan. vi. 49 The spectacle..was not 
phantasmic, but real. 1863 A. B. Davipson Bibl. & Lit, 
£ss. (1902) 16 A species of Doketism akin to giving Christ 
a phantasmical hody. 

Phanta‘smist. rave—'. [f. as prec. + -187.] 
One who maintains something to be a phantasm; 
a PHANTASIAST. 


[ifmasiprecs: 


| fantasma. 


PHANTOM. 


1823 CoLeripce Tadle-t. 6 Jan., It was real hlood,..and 
not a mere celestial ichor, as the Phantasmists allege. 

Phanta:smoge'nesis. rare. [f. Gr. gav- 
Tagya PHANTASM + GENEsS1S.] The causation or 
origination of phantasms. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. . 

So Phantasmogenetic (f&ntz:zmo,dzéne'tik) a., 
producing phantasms or apparitions; es. creating 
or producing a phantasm (sense 2b). Hence 
Phanta'smogene'‘tically adv. 

1886 Gurney, etc. Phantasms of Living 11.279 A Phan- 
tasmogenetic impulse conveyed directly from mind to mind. 
1890 Cent. Dict., Phantasmogenetically, 1903 F. W. H. 
Myers Hum. Personality 1. Gloss., Phantasmogenetic 
centre, a point in space so modified by the presence of 
a spirit that it hecomes perceptible to persons materially 
present near it. 

Phantasmo:gnomy. [f. as prec.+Gr. yvwyn 
means of knowing: cf. phystognomy.| (See quot.) 

1855 SMEDLEY, etc. Occult Sc. 296 Phantasmognomy .. 


teaches men to foresee and to foretell future or distant 
events from the images which fancy presents to the mind. 


Phantasmo:logy. [f as prec. +-Locy.] The 
scientific study of phantasms. Hence Phantasmo- 
lo’gical a. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Phantast, -ic, -ical, etc., obs. or rare variants 
of FAanTAST, -IC, -ICAL, etc. 

Phantasy, variant of Fantasy (where see the 
Note, as'to its frequent use in some senscs). , 

+Phantic, -ike. Ods. rare. [? Syncopated for 


phanalick, ¥ANatTIc 2.) A possessed person, 

1598 SyivesterR Du Bartas wi. 11. Jtposture 234 So doth 
the Phantike (lifting vp his thought On Sathan’s wing) tell 
with a tongue distraught Strange Oracles. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Phantick. 

Phantom (fe-ntam), sd. Forms: a. 4-7 fan- 
tosme, 4-8 -om(e, 4 -oum, -eme, -ime, -umme, 
-on, faintum, 4-5 fantum, 6 fantone). 8. 6-8 
phantome, (7 -6m(e), 7-8 phantosme, 7~ phan- 
tom. [ME. fanlosme, fantome, a. OF. fantosme 
(iathc. in Hatz.-Darm.) = Pr. fanlasma, -auma, 
Cat. fantarma, Sp., It. fanlasma:—L. phantasma, 
a. Gr. pavragpa: sce PHANTASMA. (The o of the 
Kr. (and Eng.) form has not been satisfactorily 
accounted for.)] 

+1. Mlusion, unreality; vanity; vain imagination ; 
delusion, deception, falsity. Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor AM. 55 Hit neys bot fantum [v.27 fanton, 
fantom] for to say, ‘To day it is, to moru away. /6id. 22160 
Wib wgulori pai sal be wroght, And fantum [zv. 7”. faintum, 
fantom] be, and elles noght. a1300 £. £. Psalter iv. 3 
Whi love yhe fantom [L. vanitatem} and lighinge speke ? 
¢1384 Cuaucer H. Fame 1. 493 (Fairf. MS) Fro Fantome, 
and Illusion Me save, 1390 Gover Conf. 111. 172 Josaphat 
was in gret donte, And hield fantosme al that he herde, 
c1425 Hampole's Psalter Metr. Pref..Copyed has bis Sauter 
ben of yuel men of lollardry:.. Hur fantom hatl made inony 
a fon. ¢1500 J/ednsine xli, 311, 1 byleue it is but fantosme 
or spyryt werke of this woman. 1692 R. L’Estrance Fadles 
cecexliv. (1714) 481 The whole Entertainment of his Life 
was Vision and Phantome ; : 

+b. With @ and f/, An instance of this; an 
illusion, a dclusion; a deception; a figment, a lie. 
e1325 £. E. Allit. P. V3. 1341 Honoured he not hym pat 
in heuen wonies, Bot fals fantummes of fendes, formed with 
handes. 21340 Hamroce Psalter, etc. 505 Pe deuyl sayd, .. 

i. sall take baim wib snarys of sere temptaciouns, and many 
fald errours & fantoms, ¢14z0 Avow. Arth. ii, This is no 
fantum, ne no fabulle. 1483 Cats. Angi. 122/2 A Fantum, 
1628 WitHer Arit. Rememb. 155 The tricks 
and Fantosmes wherewithall our Schismaticks Abuse them- 
selves and others. 1686 tr. Chardin's Coronat. Solyman 50 
The Express which they assure us to have been dispatched 
--is a meer Fantoine. ; 

2. Something that appears to the sight or other 
scnse, but has no material substance; an appari- 
tion, a spectre ; a spirit, a ghost. 

1382 Wycuir A/a/z. xiv. 26 Thei, seeynge hym walkynge 
aboue the see, weren distourblid, seyinge, For it is a fantum. 
c1500 Melusine xii. 311 It is som spyryt, som fantosme or 
Illusyon that thus hath abused ine. | 1621 Motte Camerar. 
Liv, Libr, w. ii. 265 An Abbesse in Spaine, whose place 
a phantosme held in the Church... while shee lay with a 
wicked spirit that maried her. 1693 SMALLRiDGE Ful. Cesar 
in Dryden's Plutarch IV.484 The Phantém which appear’d 
to Brutus. 1746SmoLtett /cars Scot. 31 The pale phantoms 
of the slain Glide nightly o’er the silent plain. 1859 Tenny- 
son Elaine 1016 Hark the Phantom of the house ihat ever 
shrieks hefore a death, 1887 Bowen Virg. -Eneid vi. 292 
‘The phantoms are thin apparitions, clothed in a vain Seme 
hlance of form. | : 

b. Something having the form or appearance, 
but not the substance, of some other thing; a 


(material or optical) image of something. ; 

1707 Curios. in Hush. & Gard, 325 When a Body is.. 
reduc’d into Ashes, we find again in the Salts, extracted 
from its Ashes, the Idea, the Image, and the Phantom of 
the same Body. 1817 SHetrey Aev. /slam vi, XXxill. 5 
As twin phantoms of one star that lies O'er a dim well, 
move, though the star reposes. 1819 — Prometh. Und. in. 
iii. 52 The forms Of which these are the phantoms. 1856 
T. B. Butter Philos. Weather ww. 63 (Funk) The thirsty 
wanderer is deluded by the phantom of a moving, undu- 
lating, watery, surface. 1882 P, G. Tair in Encycel. Brit, 
XIV, 582/1 Another curious phenomenon..the phantoms 
which are seen when we look at two parallel sets of palisades 
or railings, one behind the other... The appearance. .1s that 
of a magnified set of bars..which appear to move rapidly ap 
we slowly walk past. 


PHANTOM. 


e. fig. Applied to that which is a ‘vain show’, 
or to a person, institution, etc., that has the name 
and show of power but none of the substance, or 
to one which remains a ‘ ghost of his (or its) former 
self’; acipher. Cf, GHost sd. 9. 

1661°Evetyn 7yrannus 23 Exorcising these Apparitions 
and Fantosm’s of a Court and Country. 1707 Reflex. upon 
Ridicule 75 The Husband is only a Fantom. 1781 Gispon 
Decl. & F. xxxi. 1. 260 The caprice of the Barbarians .. 
once more seated this Imperial phantom {Maximus] on the 
throne. 1818 Hattam AZid. Ages (1872) I. vi. 131 ‘They 
annihilated the phantom of authority which still lingered 
with the name of Khalif at Bagdad. 1874 Green Short 
Hist, viii. §6. 530 ‘If I granted your demands’, replied 
Charles, ‘I should be no more than the mere phantom of 
aking’, xrg0r C. b. Mount in MV. § Q. 15 June 465 This 
little phantom of a village (Temple, Cornwall]. .dwindled to 
nothing..in the eighteenth century. 

3. A mental illusion; an image which appears 
in a dream, or which is formed or cherished in the 
mind; also, the thought or apprehension of any- 
thing that haunts the imagination. 

1590 Spenser /. QO. tu. xii. 47 Who wondrous things con- 
cerning our welfare, And straunge phantomes doth lett ts 
ofte foresee. 1706 ApDison Nosamound 11.1, Farewel sorrow, 
farewel fear, They're fantoms all! 1758 Jounson Jdler 
No. 32 Pp 1x We suffer phantoms to rise up before us, and 
amuse ourselves with the dance of airy images. 1804 
Woropsw. ‘Ske was a Phantom’, She was a Phantom of 
delight When first she gleamed upon my sight. 1849 Dr 
Quincey Eng. Mail Coach ui. v, Sister unknown. .athousand 
times, amongst the phantoms of sleep, have I seen thee 
entering the gates of the golden dawn. 1879 B. ‘l'ayvtor 
Stud. Germ. Lit, 127 There is the phantom of an implacable 
Fate behind all those dreadful deeds. 

b. The mental image or concept of an external 
object (considered as having a merely subjective 
existence). 

1681 Gianvitt Sadducismus 1, (1682) 3 The notion they 
have of him is but a phantéme and conceit. 184z EmMerson 
Lect., Transcend. Wks. (Bohn) 11. 280 How easy it is to 
sbow him |tbe Materialist] that he also is a phantom walking 
and working amid phantoms. 1865 Grote Pato II, xxv. 
270 When you contemplate many similar objects, one and 
the same ideal phantom or Concept is suggested hy all. 

4. The visible representative, image, or figure of 
some incorporeal person or body politic. 

1690 Locke Govt. 11. xili. § 151 So |the supreme executor 
of the law] is to be consider’d as the Image, Phantom, or 
Representative of the Commonwealth. 

5. Technical uses. a. A model of an infant used 


in obstetric demonstrations: cf. MANIKIN 2c. 

1882 in Ocitvir. rg02 Ref. Gen. Aled. Council on Exant, 
Univ. Durham 17 Candidates were required to demonstrate 
on the ‘phantom’ the application of the forceps. 1904 Srit. 
Med. Frul. 10 Sept. 605 A good description is given of the 
various forms of ‘phantom’. — 

b. Angling. An artificial bait made to resemble 
live-bait. 

1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 52 Patent Soleskin Phantoms, 
and Artificial Baits. 1892 G. R. Lownves Camping Sk. 181 
The ‘phantom’ had still less effect. 77d. 207 Of a phantom 
the boss bad no opinion at all. 

6. appositive or adj. Vhat isa phantom; merely 
apparent, spectral, illusive. (Sometimes hyphened.) 

c1425 Wyntoun Cron. vi. xvill. 2206 Syne bai herd, pat 
Makbeth aye In fantown Fretis had gret Fay. ¢1450 S/. 
Cuthbert (Surtees) 1861 Pe fantom fyre it vanyst sone. 1671 
F. Puiturs Reg. Necess. 478 To assert their phantosme or 
feigned soveraignty. 1726 Pore Odyss. xxu. 233 The ad- 
verse host the phantom-warrior ey'd. 1762 Kames £¢er72, 
Crit. xix. (1833) 344 Such phantom similes are mere witti- 
cisms. 1822-56 Dr Quincey Confess. Wks. 1897 III. 284 
Phantom cavalry careered, flying and pursuing. 1850 S. 
Dosett Roman ii, Phantom ship to skim aérial waves Or 
desert mirage. 1872 Lippon L£/ew. Relig. it. 47 That 
phantom-god who, as we are told, ts only a pale reflection 
of human vanity. 

7. attrib. and Comb. a. Simple attrib., as 
phantom-land, -nalion, -shape, -tribe, -warning; 
b. similative, as phantom-fair, -white adjs.; also 
phantom. like adj. and adv. 

1855 Tennyson Daisy 65 *Phantom-fair Was Monte Rosa. 
@ 1849 Mancan Poets (1859) 42 Roams the *phantomland 
for ever. ¢18z0 S. Rocers /taly, Venice 141 *Phantom- 
like, vanish with a dreadful screamin. 18601. Marrin Horace 
55 lefore thee evermore doth Fate Stalk phantomlike. 1725 
Pore Odyss. x. 627 The *Phantome-nations of the dead. 
¢ 1820 S. Rocrrs /taly (1839) 70 Two *phantom-shapes were 
sitting side by stde. 18r2 W. Tennant Axster F. v1. Ixxix, 
Oberon, the silver-scepter’d fay, That rules his *phantom- 
tribes with gentle force. 1850 ‘Tennyson J Mew. xcii, 
Tho’ the months. .Should prove the *phantom-warning true. 

8. Special combinations and collocations; phan- 
tom corn,phantom corpuscle: see quots.; phan- 
tom-fish, the transparent young of the common 
conger; phantom flesh: see quot.; phantom- 
larva, the transparent larva of a dipterous fly 
of the genus Corethra; phantom minnow (cf. 
5b); phantom tumour, a rounded abdominal 
swelling of temporary nature having the appear- 
ance of an acttal tumour. 

1674 Ray WV. C. Words, *Fantome corn, lank or light 
Corn... Phantosme Corn is Corn that has as httle bulk or 
solidity in it asa Spirit or Spectre. 1899 CaGney tr. Zatsch's 
Clin, Diagn. vii. (ed. 4) 258 They [i.e. red-blood corpuscles 
in urine] may retain their proper form, or they may appear as 
pale yellowish rings (*phantom corpuscles of Traube). 1879 
Bult. Essex Inst. (Cent. Dict.), Conger eels and their curious 
transparent young—"“phantom fish—are occasionally seen. 
1674 Ray WV. C. Words, *Fantome flesh, when tt hangs loose 
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on the Bones, 1900 Mract & Hammonp Harlequin Fly ii. 
78 The *phantom-larva (Corethra), which poises ttself in the 
middle depths of clear water. 1883 /isheries Exhid. Catal. 
212 Flexible Minnows .. Caledonian Minnows..* Phantom 
Minnows, 1900 Daily News 13 Oct. 8/2 A bewildering 
‘eenstrument’, as the Highland gillie called a phantom 
minnow. 1857 Sir ‘I. Watson Princ, & Pract. Uhysic 
(ed. 4) II. Ixvit. 445 The tumour which she had presented 
to the notice of the surgeon was what has been called 
a*phantom tumour. 1897 Ad¢/dztt's Syst. Med. 11. 1137. 

Hence (mostly 2zovce-words) Pha ntom 2v, ¢rans., 
to haunt as a phantom; Phantoma tic [cf phan- 
tasmatic} a., phantom-like, unreal; Phanto-mic, 
Phanto-mical aq/s., of the nature of or resembling 
a phantom; Phanto’mically adv., as or in the 
form of a phantom; Pha‘ntomish a., akin to or 
suggestive of phantoms; Pha‘ntomishly adv, (in § 
fantomysliche), in the manner of or by means of 
phantoms; Pha*ntomry, phantoms collectively ; 
Pha ‘ntomship, the personality of a phantom. 

1899 Harper's Mag. Feb. 356, I had tried..the cure.all 
of hard work, but there was that ghost of the heart 
*phantoming everything sadly. 1828 CoLeripce in Lét. 
Rem, (1836) I. 177 The love of Adam and Eve in Paradise 
is..not “phantomatic, and yet removed from every thing 
degrading. 1877 T.Sinctair AZoun? (1878) 63 Their libraries 
of volumes..are but “phantomic, 1687 Mrs. Benn Eniperor 
of Moon u. i, Whether they appear'd in solid bodies, or 
*fantoinical,is yeta question. 1882 Gd. !Words 602 Thus she 
appeared *phantomically 14”. -mimically] to her slumbering 
parents, 1832 Blackw. Mag. May 803/1 The time was late, 
the place was *phantomish. ¢1420 Chron. Vilod. st. 1142 
Pus visiones nere not *fantomysliche ydo. 1835 ANSTER tr. 
ond Pt, Faustus 1. (1887) 159 Did the angui-h of my spirit 
Shape the wild *phantomry? 1713 C’tess WiNCHELSEA 
Misc. Poems 22 Of her *Phantomship requested, lo learn 
the Name of that close Dwelling. 1853 Miss E. S. Suep- 
paRD Ch. Auchester xvi. (1875) 68 This ghost of an aphorism 
stalked forth from my brain,..and to lay its phantomship, 
I am compelled to submit it to paper. 

Pha‘ntomist. [f. prec. +-1st.] One who pro- 
fesses some doctrine or theory as to phantoms; in 
quot., one holding the Docetic theory of Christ’s 
body, a phantasiast. Also a¢trzb. or as adj. 

1895 Edin. Rev. Jan. 212 The reality of Christ’s sufferings, 
which those who held the phantomist theory denied. 

Pha'ntomize, 7. rave. [f. as prec. + -1ZE.] 
trans. lit. To make a phantom of, reduce to a 
phantom; in quots. used polemically for, To ex- 
plain away by interpreting in a ‘spiritual’ or 
figurative sense. Hence Pha’ntomizer. 

1860 WotFr Trav. § Adv. I, xii. 377 The system of inter- 
preting ..unfulfilled prophecy in a phantomizing, or, what is 
commonly called spiritual manner. /did. 379 Against the 
spiritual interpreters, that is, the phantomizers, of the 3rd 
and 4th verses. /éid.11. 121 Christians wbo phantomize the 
clear sense of prophecy. 

[Phantomnation, error for phantom nation: 
see List of Spurious Words.) 

+Phantomy, sé. Oss. In 5 fantomye. ff. 
Puantom +-Y: cf. véd/ainy, etc.] Illusion; fantasy; 
the practice of illusion, deception. 

e440 Gesta Roi, xcii. 421 (Add. MS ) Now ye mow se 
the sothe, that it is false and vntrew, and fantomye. 

Phantomy, a. vave. [f. PHantoM + -y.] Of 
the nature of or characteristic of a phantom; phan- 
tasmal; dad, thin, reduced to a ‘shadow’. 

1877 E. Leicn Cheshire Gloss. (E. D.D.), Horses are very 
phantomy at this time of year. 1893 Temple Bar Mag. 
XCVII, 240 A phantomy pair of thick black brows. 

Phantoscope (fa:ntéskoup). [f. Gr. pavrds 
visible + -scopE: cf. PHANTASCOPE.] 

1. A modification of the kaleidoscope. 

1894 Westm. Gaz. 14 Sept. 8/1 This new invention, called 
the phantoscope, and patented by Mr. W. S. Simpson, 
differs from the traditional kaleidoscope as..,any ohject 
whatever can, through an aperture at the end, be placed 
witbin it~a bee, for instance, a butterfly, a spray of maiden- 
hair fern, or a sprig of heather, producing a complex vision 
of quite inconceivable beauty. 

= PHANTASCOPE. 

1goz in WessTeR Suppl. 

+ Phanun, obs. form of Fanon. 

61475 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 755/27 Hic Phano, phanun, 

-phany, repr. Gr. -pavia, -pavera appearance, 
manifestation, f. stem gav- of paiv-ev to show, 
appear; as in angelophany, epiphany, theophany. 

+Phaometer (fep:-mitaz). Obs. [f. Gr. paos 
light + -METER.] An apparatus for determining 
the intensity of light; a photometer. 

1747 Phil. Trans. XLIV. 495 M. de Buffon, being asked 


if it might be possible to invent a Phaometer, or Machine 
for measuring the Intensity of Light. 


Pharaoh (féero), Forms: 1 Pharaon, 4 
Pharaone, Pharaoe, Farao, 4-7 Pharao, 7 
Pharoh, 8 Pharoah, 7- Pharaoh. [orig. ad. L. 
Pharao, Pharain-em (whence F. Pharaon), a. Gr. 
apaw, a. Heb. MYID parsoh, ad. Egypt. pr-‘o 
great house. The later Eng. spelling takes the 
final & from Heb.] 

1. The generic appellation of the ancient Egyp- 
tian kings; an Egyptian king, esp. that one under 
whoin Joseph flourished, and those in whose time 
the oppression and Exodus of Israel took place. 


c 893 K. AELrrep Oros.1. iv. § 2 Hiora peaw were pat hi 
ealle hiora cyningas hetan Pharaon. 1362 Lance. P. 77d. A. 


PHARE. 


vut. 1530 Hit fel as pe Fader seide In Pharaones tyme. 
1382 Wvcurr Gen. xli. 1 After two 3eer Pharao [1388 Farao} 
Sawe asweuen. 1555 LATIMER Sermt. & Ke. (Parker Soc.) 
177 After that he came at the Red sea, Pharao with his 

ower followed at his back. 1614 Setpen Zitles Hon. 73 
The Egyptian Kings in holy writ vntill Salomons time are 
all calld Pharaoh's. It was no proper name, but a title 
which euery one of them had. 1877 A. B. Epwarps Up 
Nile xiv. 385 Rameses the Second. .remains to this day the 
representative Pharaoh of a line of monarchs whose history 
covers a space of fifty centuries. 

b. fig. Used as a name for any tyrant or task- 
master. 

€ 1630 SanprRSON Sern. Prow. xix. 21 § 34 Scattering such 
proud Pharaohs in the imagination of their hearts. 1846 
Mrs, Gore Sk. Eng. Char, (1852) 69 The Sundays. .by per- 
mission of his Pharaoh of the ie were usually spent in 
wandering with his sisters about the green lanes by Gades- 
bh, 4 or Gaddesden. 

+2. (Also Pharaon, Pharoan, Pharo.) <A 
gambling game played with cards: =Farol. Ods. 

1717 Gay Jo Pulteney 79 Nannette last night at tricking 
Pharaon play’d, 1739, 1748 |see Faro! 1). 1782[T, Vaucuan) 
Fashionable Follies \\. cclxii, 212 She..spent whole days, 
and even nights, at whist and pharoan. 1792 Wo1cortt (P. 
Pindar) Odes Intport., Resignation xii, Behold, a hundred 
coaches at her door, Where Pharo triumphs in his mad 
career. 

attrib, 1721 Mrs. Centiivre Artifice 1, He belongs toa 
Pharaoh-table, I us’d to see him tally sometimes. 1729 
Gay Polly u, For some time I kept a Pharaon bank with 
success. 1796 CoLquHoun Police of Metropolis p. x,| Houses) 
where Pharo Banks are kept. a 1843 SoutHey Cowznt.-fi. 
Bk. (1849) 1V. 416 A party were at the pharo-table. 

+ 3. A kind of strong ale or beer; also known 
as ‘Old Pharaoh’, ‘Stout Pharaoh’. Cf. Faro 2, 
Obs. or dial. 

1683 G. Mrriton Praise Yorks. Ale (1685) 3 Lac’d Coffee, 
Twist, Old Pharoh, and Old Hoc, Juniper, Brandy and 
Wine de Iangue-Dock. 1702 T. Brown Lett. fr. Dead 
Wks, 1760 II. 286 A morning's draught of three-threads and 
old Pharoah. 1839 W. H. Ainswortu F%. Sheppard un. v, 
Don’t muddle your brains with any more of that Pharaoh, 

4. In names of animals, plants, etc.; as Pha- 
raoh’s ant, the little red ant (Afonomorium pha- 
vaonts); Pharoah’s beans, nummulites found in 
the rock of the pyramids, etc.; Pharaoh’s chicken, 
the Egyptian vulture (Azophron percnopterts) ; 
Pharaoh’s corn, 77 ilicunz compositum, the grains 
of which have been found in mummy-cases; 
mummy-wheat; Pharaoh’s fig, t(@) some species 
of the genus A/wsa; (6) Sycomorus antiquorum ; 
Pharaoh’s hen = Pharaoh's chicken; Pharaoh’s 
mouse, or rat, the ichnettmon ; Pharaoh’s pence 
= Pharaoh's beans; Pharaoh’s serpent [cf. Exod. 
vii. 9],a chemical toy composed of sulpho-cyanide 
of mercury, which fuses in a serpentine form; 
Pharaoh’s worm = GUINEA-WORM. 

1884 Lefsure Ho. 236/1 Those round discs .. known as 
Nummulites, and which Straho was informed were petrified 
beans—'* Pharaoh's beans’. 1840 Maccitiivray //7st, Brit, 
Birds W1. 166 Neophron percnopterus, the white neophron, 
Egyptian vulture. *Pharaoh'’s chicken. 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. Supp. App ,*Pharavh's Fig,..a genus of plants called 
by authors szusa. 1884 Mttter Plant-2., Sycomorus anti- 
guorunt, Pharaoh's Fig. 1876 Helps Study Bible, Birds 
s. v. Eagle, Tbe ‘Egyptian vulture’ or ‘*Pharuoh’s hen’, 
common in Asia and all parts of Africa. 1607 ‘TorseLt 
Fours. Beasts (1658) 427 Tbe Indian Mouse, or * Pharaohs 
Mouse (as some learned later Writeis do write) is no other 
then the Ichneumon. 1598, 1886 * Pharaoh's rat |see Rat 
shixb]. 1865 Pall Alall G. 18 Nov. 5, I have found that 
one half of a 6¢. *Pbaraoh's serpent is sufficient to poison 
a large sized rabbit. J ’ 

5. alirib. and Comb., as Pharaoh-like a4}. 

1647 Futter Good Th. in Worse T. (1841) 84 That I may 
seasonably drown this Pharaoh-like procrastination in the 
sea of repentance. 1899 Westnt. Gaz. 23 Nov. 3/1 For a 
while he shows a Pharaob stubbornness. | 

Hence + Pharaonian (fé-re,onian), Pharaonic 
(-g'nik), + Pharao-nical aajs., of or pertaining to, 
of the nature or character of, or like Pharaoh. 

367: Penn The Chr. a Quaker xviii. 577 *Pharaonian 
Task-Master. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xiii. (1856) 387 
Barriers, grander and more massive than the *Pharaonic 
rubbish of the Ramesium. 1899 Sayce Zarly Israel v. 149 
The Pharaonic Egyptians are the Egyptians of history. 
1528 linpeachm, Wolsey in Furnivall Badlads fr. USS. 
I. 352 Where he dyd well, thowe doste Amys by tby 
*pharon[ilcall mynde. 1632 /ig/: Conimussion Cases (Cam- 
den) 266 It was a Pharaonical thing to deny her choice of 


a midwife. 
Pharbitin (farbsitin). Chem.  [f. Bot.L. 


Pharbit-is + -1N.] A purgative resin obtained 
from the Kauapana resin-plant Pharbitis (or 
Ipomexa) Nil; also called Pharbi‘tisin. 

1873 Drury Usef. Plants Ind. 337 Dr. G. Bidie prepared 
aresin from the seeds called Pharditisin, which is a safe 
and efficient purgative. 1887 Mooney Forestry W. Afr. 
389. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex. Pharbitin. 


Phare (féo1). [a. F. phare (1553 in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. L. phar-ws, a. Gr. papos: see PHAROS.] 


1. A lighthouse; = Puaros! 2, Also fg. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Phare,..a Tower or high place by 
the Sea coast, wherein were continually lights and fires, 
which served Seamen to see the Haven, 1668 SmttH Voy. 
Constantinople in Afisc. Cur. (1708) III. 23 On the Sandy 
Banks stands the Phare or Watch-tower. 1835 BrowninG 
Paracelsus Vv. 386 Sun !.. what care If lower mountains light 
their snowy phares At thine effulgence, yet acknowledge not 
Tbe source of day? 1845 — Left. (1899) I. 18 Like tbe 


PHARIAN. 


light in those crazy Mediterranean phares I have watched 
at sea. 

+2. Astrait or channel lighted by a pharos; the 
Strait of Messina: cf. Fare sb.3 Obs. 

1615 G. Saxpvs Trav. 246 The Phare of Messina (for so 
these streights are now called of the Lauterne that stands on 
the pointof Pelorus), 3652 Howett Girafi's Rev. Naples ut. 
Proem, The flames thereof flew ore the Phare of Messina 
into Calabria. 1723 Lond. Gaz. No. 6176/1 Near the Phare 
of Messina. F 

Phareis, pl. of piavic, obs. form of Farry. 

+ Pharian (feorian), a. Obs. [f. L. Phari-ns 
of Pharos, Egyptian.] Of or pertaining to the 
is!and of Pharos; fot. Egyptian, Nilotic. b. sé. 
An Egyptian. 

591 Syivester Du Bartas. i. 500 The Ephesian Temple 
and high Pharian Tower. 1624 Mitton Paraphr. Ps. cxiv, 
And past from Pharian fields to Canaan land. 1718 Rowe 
tr. Lucan x. 778 He chears the drooping Pharians with 

success, @ 178 Concreve tr. Ourd’s Art of Love ut. Wks. 
1773 INI. 271 If pale, let her the crimson juice apply; If 
swarthy, to the Pharian varnish fly. 

Pharisean (feris#in),a. Also-ean. [f. L. 
Pharise-ns PHARISEE +-AN.] = next, 1. 

1645 Mitton Colast. Wks. 1851 IV. 367 All of them 
Phariswan disciples, and bred up in their Doctrin. 1891 
Curve Orig. Psalter viii. 41g The Second Book of Mac- 

cabees approaches much more closely to the Phariswan 
theology. ‘ 2 

Pharisaic (feris7ik),@. [ad.L. Phartsaic-ns 
(Jerome), a. Gr. gapicaix-os, f. papiaat-os: sec 

PHARISEE and -Ic. Cf. F. Pharisaigne (Calvin).] 

1. Uf or belonging to the Pharis-es. 

3643 Mitton Divorce u. vi, He..removes the Pharisaick 
mists rais‘’d between the Law and the peoples eyes. 1678 
Cupwortnu /nfedl. Syst. 1. i. § 4. 6 Vhe Pharisaick Sect 
amongst the Jews, 1879 C.Getkie Christ 22 The bitterest 
persecutions of the Pharisaic party. . . a. 

2. Kesembling thc Pharisecs in being strict in 
doctrine and ritual, without the spirit of piety; 
laying great stress upon the external observances 
of religion and outward show of morality, and 
assuming superiority on that account; hypocritical ; 
formal ; self-righteous. 

The particular connotation varies according as one or 
other of the aspects in which the Pharisees appear in the 
Gospels is emphasized; the present tendency being to 
einphasize that of self-righteousness. 

@ 1618 SyivesterR Ad/s not gold xxiv, Wee are so Punctuall 
and Precise In Doctrine (Pharisaik-wise). 1773 FLetTcHer 
Checks Wks. 1795 11.13 He sets up pharisaic self, instead of 
Christ. 1795 Soutnny Soldier's ait O my God! 
I thank thee, with no Pharisaic pride I thank thee, that 
I am not such as these. 1884 Congregational Veas [k, 86 
There is something worse than Pharisaic respectability. 
There is Pharisaic vice. 

Pharisaical (feris“ikal), a. 
cAL.] tl. = Prantsaic 1, Ods. 

1538 Bare 7hre Lawes 1604 As Cayphas ones sayd in 
counsell pharysaycall. 3613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 124 
The want of which office Christ obiected to another of his 
Pharisaicall hostes. 1831 Burvox £ecé. //ist. viii. (1845) 189 
The Pharisaical part of the Council declared him to be 
Innocent. 

2. = PHAMISAIC 2. 

1531 Tinpa.e Exp. 1 Fohw ii. 3 (1537) 37 Our pharisaycall 
doctours haue no doctrine to knowe when a man is in the 
state of grace. 1625 Bacon E&ss., Superstition (Arb.) 347 
Yhe Causes of Superstition are :..Excesse of Outward and 
Pharisaicall Holinesse, 1794 G. Avams Nat. ¢ Exp. Philos. 
II. xx. 371 The pharisaical self-sufficiency of the modern 
infidel. 3835 J. H. Newman Par. Serne, (1837) 1. xi. 161 
‘There are vast multitudes of Pharisaical hypocrites among 
baptized Christians. 

llence Fharisa‘ically adz’.; Pharisa‘icalness. 

1599 Lroughton’s Let, vii.21 So farre houen with surquedrie 
and self-loue,., Pharisaically ..to annihilate all others. 1679 
Petter Moder. Ch. Eng. xvii. 489 Their many kinds of 
Superstitions, and Pharisaicalness. 1884 Lookselicr 6 Nov. 
1177/2 He, pharisaically, in the interests of morality, gets 
the thief, whoin he taught, committed to prison. 

Pharisaism (fe'risejiz’m). [f. mod.L. Phari- 
saisin-us, in 16the. F. (Calvin) Pharisaisme, f. 
Gr. papioai-os PUARISEE + -ISM.] 

1. The doctrine and practice of the Pharisees; 
the fact of being a Pharisee. 

1610 Br. Hatt A fol. Browunists iv.g Paul was (abwpeaperos) 
separated, which some would haue allude to his Pharisaisme. 
78 Cuampers Cycl.s.v. Pharisce, Pharisaism is still 
the prevailing doctrine in the Jewishreligion. 1882 Farrar 
Early Chr. 1. 519 \t was the desire to preserve that Law 
intact which..formed the nobler side of Pharisaism. — 

2. The character and spirit of the Pharisces ; 
hypocrisy ; formalism; self-righteousness. 

1601 W. Watson /uiport. Cousid. (1831) 27 You should 
not be seduced by Pharisaism, hypocrisy,and plausible per- 
suasions. 17113 Reflect. on Wall's Hist. /uf, Bapt. 351 What 
at length, do you find, but a kind of men_ mad with 
Pharisaism, bewitching with traditions? 1874 Pusey Lent. 
erm. 167 OF all the Pharisaisms of the day, our Church- 
going seems to me the masterpiece. 1879 Farrar Sf. Paul 
ui. I. 46 When we speak of Pharisaism we mean obedience 
petrified into formalism, religion degraded into ritual, morals 
cankered by casuistry. 

Pharisean: see PITARISZAN, PITARISIAN, 

Pharisee (faris?), s6. Forms: a. 1-2 fari-, 
phariseus, 3 Pharisewus, farisew, 4 phariseu, 
-isew,-ysu, farizeu, 5pharysew. 8. (3 pharise), 
4 far-, 4-6 pharise, -isey ; 4- pharisee. yy. 7/. 
§ pharisen, -ysen. [a. OE. fart-, phariseus (gen. 


[f. as prec. + 
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sing. -ces, pl. -eas), in 13the, pharisewrs; thence 
ME. farisew, pharisew, -e1, etc. (cf. HEBREW). B. 
ME. pharise, -ce,a. OF. pharise (13th c. in Godef.). 
The OE. and OF. were both ad. L. pharisans, 
-éus, a. Gr. gapioatos, pl. -ator, ad. Aramaic 
NLD prishatya emph. pl. of WD f'rish 

Heb. Wb parish, separated, hence separatist.] 

1. One of an ancient Jewish sect distinguished by 
their strict observance of the traditional and written 
law, and by their pretensions to superior sanctity. 

a, c897 K. ELrrep Gregory's Past. C. xvii, 362 Da Fariseos 
geliefdon dzre zriste, c1000 Ags. Gos. Luke vil. 37 He 
szt on pes fariseus [c1160 //ation farisees] huse.  /bid. 
xi. 43 Wa eow fariseum [//a/?. fariseen, xiv. 3 farisean}. /d7d. 
xviit. 11 Da stod se fariseus [att phariseus}. ¢ 1200 Ormts 
16862 Forr Farisew bitacnepp uss Shzedning onn Ennglissh 
speche. /bid. 19658 Pa labe Farisewess. a@x22g Ancr. KX. 
328 Nout ase was pe Pharisewus bet tolde his god deden. 
1300 Cursor JZ, 13588 Paa phariseus [7 79. -eseus, -aseus] 
pat war ful fell. 1303 R Brunne Handi. Synne 11647 Do 
nat as be pharysu Preyde Gode ajens hy's pru. 1340 Ayend. 
175 Zuyche weren pe farizeus of pe godspelle. c14q50 Coz’, 
A/yst. xxiii. 215 Herke, sere pharysew, and sere scrybe. _ 

B. {c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 365/27 A-mong men of pharise 
pat lupere weren, he cam.) ¢ 1380 Wycuir Ser, Set. Wks. 
I. 223 Cunne we wel Goddis lawe, and loke wher Fariseis 
grounden hem in it. /dfd. II. 36 Essey, Saducey and 
Pharisey. 1382 — Lwke xviil. 10 Oon a_Pharire [1388 a 
Farisee] and the tothir a pupplican. 1390 Gower Con/. 1. 14 
‘Vhe Scribe and ek the Pharisee. ?a1g00 Chester Pl, xiii. 
117 (MS. 1607) To the pharisies these wordes say [2.97 
pharaseres, pharasittes]. 1526 Tinpate Luke vii. 36 He 
cam in to the pharises housse. 1590 Greexwoon Collect. 
Sclaund. Art, Fivb, He was a Pharisey. /did. F iij b, 
Blynde Pharesies, 1673 Mittox True Xe/ig.6 The Phari- 
sees and Saduces were two Sects. 1841 Trencu Paradies, 
Two Debtors, Vhe true spirit of a Pharisee betrays itself. 

y. ¢31400 Now, Kose 6893 Upon the chaire of Moyses.. 
Sitte Scribes and Pharisen, Pe ; Ae 

2. A person of Pharisaic spirit or disposition ; 
a self-righteous person; a formalist; a hypocrite. 

1589 G. Harvey Advt. Pauppe //atchet Wks. (Grosart) II. 
165 Reprobates,..tyrants, pharises, hypocrites, false pro- 
phets. 1593 Nasne Fore Lett. Confut. Wks (Grosart: II. 
193 Though he play the Pharisie neuer so in iustifying his 
owne innocence, theres none will heleeue him. 1599 
Broughton'’s Let. ii. 8 Not the nation, but the affection 
makes a Pharisee. 1682 Tate Ads. & Achit. u. 788 Whom 
laws convict, and only they, shall bleed, Nor Pharisees by 
Pharisees he freed. 1781 Cowrer Truth 59 The peacock, 
see—Mark what a sumptuous Pharisce is he! 1go01 ‘ Lucas 
Maret’ Sir R. Cadmady u. iii, | was a self-righteous little 
Pharisee—forgive me. 

3. atirib. and Comb. 

3611 Cotcr., /’arisien, hypocriticall, Pharisie-like. 1822 
A MacDownatn A/em. F. Benson 153 Did he Pharisee-like 
bless God that he was not as other men? 1874 Pusry Lent. 
Serot. 24 His may have been a_ respectable, decorous, 
Pharisee religion. 1990 G. Swtet Somerdey 25 Perhaps .. 
I did not mix the ingredients in their proper quantities: 
a little too nich Pharisee-tincture, I expect. 

+Pha‘risee, 7. Os. rare. [f. prec. sb.] 
intr. To play the Pharisec ; ¢/. to take credit to 
oncself for picty. 

1598 Torti A/a (1880) 51. I loue not I to pharisie, nor 
praise My selfe, for to her owne selfe I appeale. 1648 
C, Wacker /list, dudepend.t. 30 Some of them .. acknow- 
ledge the Scripture, but.. only..to Pharisee themselves, 
and Publican all the world besides. 

Phariseeism (fc'ris/\iz’m’. 
18M.) = PHARISAISM. 

1585 FetHerstone tr. Ca/ein on Acts xv. 7. 355 There 
remained no phariseisme in Paul. 1865 L. Onirenasnt 
Viceadilly v1. (rage) 221 The force and despotic power of 
the Phariseeism of the present day. 

+ Pharisian. O/s. Forms: 4 farisen, -ysen, 
6 pharisean, -esian(e, -isan, 6-7 -isian(e. [In 
carlicr forms a. F. pharisfen (13thce. in Iatz.- 
Darm.); snbseq. conformed to L. types /’Aa77- 
SANUS, Minus: Sec PHARIS-EAN.] A Pharisce. 

e139 7. Pl. Crede 486 He..founded hem on Farysens 
feyned for gode. /6/. 547 eb nou3t pise i-lyke Fully to 
be Farisens in fele of pise poyntes? 1533 Gww Aicht Vay 
108 Ye pliariseans and pyntid ypocritis quhill vald mak 
thair selff richtwis throw thair aune varkis. 
Hasu.ton Catech. (1884) 63 Whe pridful Pharisiane. 1567 
Gude & Gadire B.(S.'V,5.) 193 Wo be to jow, Pharesianis, 
That Regnis 3it lyke hie Capitanis. 

+ Pharmacal, ¢. Oés. [f. L. pharmac-um, a. 
Gr. ¢dppax-oy poison, drug + -AL.] Of the nature 
of, or dealing with, drugs; pharmaceutical. 

1638 T. Wintaker Llood of Grape 22 Our pharinacall 
compositions. 3694 Westmacotr Script. //erb, 214 Vrandy 
«too often is used in its stead, by the Pharmacal Artist. 

Pharmaceutic (faimisivtik, -ki7-tik), @. and 
sh, [ad. L. pharmaceutic-ns, a. Gr. pappakevren-cs, 
ih pappaxevtns = appaxevs poisoner, druggist, f. 
~appax-ov poison, drug, medicine. ] 

A. adj. Pertaining or relating to pharmacy ; 
pharmaceutical. Now zarve. 

1656 Stantey //ist, Philos. v. (1701) 0 Medecine is of 
five kinds. Pharmaceutic, cureth diseases by application of 
Medecine. 1775 Sir E. Barry Observ. Wines 356 ‘The 
pharmaceutic cnre of several diseases. 1830Scott Desonol, 
x. 403 A user of pharmaceutic enchantments. 

B. sé. (Usually in pl. Pharmaceutics.) The 
science of pharmacy; that branch of mcdical science 
which relates to the use of medicinal drugs. 

1541 R. Copianp Galyeu's Terap. 2 Ajb, The parties of 
the art of Medycyne(y! is towyt dyetityke, pharmaceutyke, 


[f. PHARISEE + 
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and cyrurgery). 1670 H. Stusse Plus Ultra 67 Whosoever 
shall enquire into the ill consequences of the two Pharma- 
ceutics, will say, that..the Galenical..is always the most 
safe. 1869 AY. Syd. Soc. Vear-bk. Aled. 442 General Phar- 
maceutics. , 

Pharmaceu‘tical (see prec.), 2. (s6.) [f. as 
prec. +-AL.] Pertaining to or engaged in pharmacy; 
relating to the preparation, use, or sale of medi 
cinal drugs. 

1648 Petty Adz, /fartlih 16 Some good pharmaceuti- 
call, Botanick and Chymicall Institutions. 1799 Aled. Jrnd. 
II. 108 Remarks on the concentration of vinegar, and on 
some pharmaceutical preparations formed from this acid. 
1836-41 Braxpe Chem. (ed. 5) 24 Whe foundations of chemical 
science are to be found in tbe medical and pharmacentical 
writers of the sixteenth century. 1868 Act 31 & 32 I ict. 
c. 121 It shall be unlawful for any Person to. .use the title 
‘Chemist and Druggist’..unless such Person shall be a 
Pharmacentical Chemist. 1904 Darly Chron. 26 Feb. 9/6 
The ‘ Pharmaceutical Journal ', which is the official organ 
of the Pharmacentical Society of Great Britain. 

B. sé. A pharmaceutical preparation; a medi- 
cinal drug. 

1881 B.S. Proctor in Pharmaceut. Frud, 219 The associa. 
tion of trade in pharmaceuticals from extraneous sources 
with the practice of pharmacy and trade in pharmaceuticals 
made at home is a matter of convenience both tothe pharma- 
cist and the public. ; ; 

tlence Pharmaceu'tically adv., in relation to, 
or from the point of view of, pharmacy. 

1770 New Dispeus. p. v, Many.. articles 1 have examined 
pharmaceutically. 1880 Garrop & Baxter A/at, Afed. 116 
a solid mass is produced, rendering the combination pharma- 
ceutically incompatible. 1882 A/ed. Temp. Fru/, LA. 109 
No alcohol has been administered. . either dietetically, phar- 
maceutically or medicinally. ; 

Pharmacew tist (see above). [irreg. f. Gr. 
papyaxev7-ns (sce PHARMACEUTIC) + -IST: ?after 
chemic, chemist.) A pharmaceutic practitioner ; 
a pharmacist, druggist. 

1836 J. M. Gutty Alageudie’s Formul, (ed. 2) 193 M. 
Leroux, a pharmaceutist of Vitry-le-Franc¢ais. ¢ 1865 WycupE 
in Cire, Sc. 1. 20/2 This..has been taken advantage of by 
sugar-refiners and pharmaceutists, 

+ Pharma‘cian. Vs. [f. late L. pharmacta 
PHARMACY + -AN, app. after F. pharmacien (17the. 
in Hatz.-Darm.).) = next. 

1720 Brair in PA. Tras, KXX1. 31 Py the nnanimous 
Consent of all Physicians and Pharmacians. 

Pharmacist (/aumisist). [f PHarmacy + 
-18T : cl. dotanist.] A person skilled or engaged 
in pharmacy; one who prepares or dispenses 
medicines ; a druggist or pharmaceutical chemist. 

1834 Lytton Pow fer? t.ii, Unskilful pharmacists ! pleasure 
and stndy are not elements to be thus mixed together. 1875 
H.C. Woop Therap. (1879) 437 He used two samples of the 
alkaloid prepared by different pharmacists, 1898 Rev. Brit. 
Pharm, 29 The Pharmacopoeia, generally a stickler in 
legality, speaks of ‘ pharmacists’, which, strictly speaking, 
chemists and druggists are nol. 

+ Pha‘'rmacize, v. Ols. rave—'. [f. as prec. 
+ -1ZE.] ¢rans. To treat with drugs, to ‘ physic’. 

1609 Br. W. Bartow Ausw. Nameless Cath, 108 That 
Religion should bee Pharmacized with such Drugs. 

+ Pha'rmack. 0¢s. rare—'.  [a. obs. IF. phar- 
mague (Cotgr.), ad. med.L. pharmacum, a. Gr. 
pappax-ov drug, medical or poisonous.] A drug, 
a medicine. 

3643 Decl. Lords & Com., Reb. rel. 39 It is one sicknesse, 
and one Pharmack will suffice. 

Pharmaco-, repr. Gr. pappaxo-, comb. form of 
pappaxov drug, medicine, poison, a formative of 
technical words, as in the following: 

Pha:rmacodyna'mic a., relating to the powers 
or effects of drugs (Cent. Dict. 1890); so Pha:rma- 
codyna‘mics s/. #/., the science or subject of the 
powers or cffects of drugs. Pharmacognosy 
(faimakg’gndsi) (also in L. form -gnorsia, and less 
correctly -gno‘sis), the knowledge of drugs, phar- 
macology; csp. as a branch of natural history re- 
lating to medicinal substances in thcir natural or 
unprepared state; so Pharmacogno’stical a., 
pertaining to pharmacognosy (whencc Pharma- 
cogno'stically ad(z.); Pharmacogno:stics '= 


| pharmacoguosy, Pharmaco’ graphy, a description 
SU OS} P 


of drugs (Ogilvie 1882). Pha'rmacoma‘nia, a 
mania or craze for using or trying drugs (Dungli- 
son Jed. Lex. 1853); so Pha:rmacomani:aca] a., 
madly or irrationally addicted to drugs (Mayne 
Expos Lex. 1858). Pharmaco‘mathy = //arma- 
cognosy (Ogilvic 1882), Pharmaco'meter, a vessel 
or contrivance for measuring medicines. Pharma- 


como'rphie a.; see qtot. * 

1842 Duncuison A/ed. Lex., *Pharmacodynamics, a divi- 
sion of pharmacology, which considers the effects and uses 
of medicines. 1867 R. Hucues (f/f/e) Manual of Pharmaco- 
dynamics. 1842 Dunctison Aled. Lex., *Pharinacogno- 
sia, a division of pharmacology, which treats of simples 
or unprepared medicines. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. 
v. 190 Special Botany, *pharmacognosis, inorganic botany. 
1901 tr. Dieterich (f/7/e), Analysis of Resins, Balxams and 
Gum-resins: their Chemistry and Pharmacognosis. 1890 
Cent. Dict., *Pharmacognostical, 1884 F. B. Power (ttle) 
‘Vhe Cinchona Barks *pharmacognostically considered. 1858 
Mayne Fxfos. Lex. Pharmacognostica .. *pharmaco- 
gnostics, 1890 Cent. Dict., *Pharmacognosy. 1901 Chemist 
& Druggist 7 Sept., Pharmacopedia is..a commentary on the 


PHARMACOLITE. 


hotany, chemistry, pharmacognosy, and pharmacy of the 
medicines recognised by the british Pharmacopeeia. [1874 
Frickicer & Hanpury (é2¢/e) *Pharmacographia: a History 
of the Principal Drugs of Vegetable Origin met with in 
Great Britain and British India.] 1830 Adin. Rev. L. 516 
Impossible to ligbt upon proper *pharmacometers. 1890 
Bituincs Neat. Med, Dict. 11. 326 *Pharmacomorphic, per- 
taining to tbe form or appearance of drugs. 

Pharmacolite (fa-amakolei:t). A/iz. [Named 
by Karsten 1800, f. Gr. pappaxo-v poison +-LITE.] 
Hydrous arsenate of calcium, occurring usually in 
silky fibres. A/agnestan pharmacolite, a synonym 
of BERZELIUTE (Dana A/zz. (1844) 239). 

1805 R. JamMESon Syst, JZix. 11. 483 Pharmacolite. .occurs 
as a coating. 1815 W. Puicups Oxutd, Alin. & Geol. (1818) 27 
Lime combined witb the arsenic acid, forms a mineral called 
Pharmacolite, 1850 Dana J/iz, (ed. 4) 220 Picropharmaco- 
lite of Stromeyer..is probably impure pbarmacolite. 


Pharmacology (faimakglédzi). [ad. mod. 
L. pharmacologia (\W. Harris 1683): see PHARMACO- 
and -Locy.] That branch of medical science which 
relates to drugs, their preparation, uses, and effects; 


the science or theory of pharmacy. 

17z1 Baitey, Pharmacology, a Treatise concerning the 
Art of preparing Medicines. 1800 Aled. Frn/. 111.576 This 
work..answers the requisites of a good practical Pharma- 
cology. 1875 H.C. Woop Therap. (1879) 17 Pharmacology 
is the general term employed to embrace these three 
divisions [Pharmacy, Therapeutics, Materia Medica}. 1883 
Nature XXVIII. 542'2 The knowledge of tbe action of 
remedies, or Pharinacology. 


Hence Pha-rmacolo‘gical a., pertaining or re- 
lating to pharmacology (whence Pha rmaco- 
logically adv.); Pharmaco'logist, a pcrson 


versed in pharmacology. 

1851-9 Hooker in Alan. Sci. Eng. 421 Upon *pharmaco- 
logical subjects Lindley’s Flora AMedica..will be found 
valuable. 1873 J. W. Lecco in St. Barth. Hosp. Rep. 1X. 
162 Operations..done in the pbarmacological laboratory. 
1900 Lancet 8 Dec. 1644/2 The aldehydes are *pharmaco- 
logically active. «1728 Woopwarp Fossé/s (J.), Tbe osteo- 
colla is recommended by the *pharmacologists as an 
absorbent and conglutinator of broken bones. 1881 HuxLey 
in Nature XXIV. 346/2 Sooner or later, the pharmacologist 
will supply the physician with the means of affecting, in any 
desired sense, the functions of any pbysiological element of 
the body. 

Pharmacopedia (famikopdid). Also in 
anglicized form pharmacopedy (-kg"pidi). [mod. 
f. PHaRMaco- + Gr. matdeia instruction: cf. cyclo- 
pedia, (Introduced in 1go1-2 as a substitute for 
MATERIA MEDICA in sense 2; see Pharmacettt. 
Jrul. 29 Mar. 1902, p. 254.)] The art of impart- 
ing instruction or information about drugs, or a 
work containing such information; the sum of 
scientific knowledge concerning drugs and medi- 
cinal preparations. So Pha-rmacope dic (-p7dik) 
a., relating to the study of drugs; Pha:rmaco- 
pe'dics«st. f/., the scientific study of drugs and 
medicinal preparations. 

rgor_ E, Write & J. Humpurey (¢7¢2e) Pharmacopedia. 
1901 Pharmaceut. Fral. 28 Dec. 730/1 Pbarmacopedics, as 
the scientific study of drugs and medicinal preparations 
may fitly be termed. J/éid., A valuable addition to pharma- 
copedic literature. 1902 /d/d. 1 Mar. 177/2 Pharmacopedy 
(uateria medica), galenic pharmacy, prescription reading, 
and dispensing. /ézd. 26 Apr. 346/2 Works on chemistry or 
pharmacopedy. 

Pharmacopeeia (fa:makop7ia). Also 7 -pea, 
(erron. -peea, -pseia), 7-8 -pcea, 8-9 -peia. [mod. 
L., a. Gr. pappaxomnoria, the art of a pappakorot-ds 
or preparer of drugs, f. gapyako- PHARMACO- + 
-tovos making, maker. ] 

1. A book containing a list of drugs, with direc- 
tions for their preparation and identification ; sfec. 
such a book officially published by authority and 
revised at stated times. 

16z1 Burton Anat, Sled, u. iv. 1. i, That infinite variety of 
medicines whicb I find in every Pbarmacopea. Jédid. 11. v. 
I. lil. 466 Our new London Pharmacopz#a. a1648 Lop. 
Hersert L//e (1886) 55 Pharmacopaeias or antidotaries of 
several countries. 1800 A/ed. Frnt. 1V. 98 The medicine 
obtained a place in the Pharmacopeia of the Swedes. 1866 
Branpe & Cox Dict. Scz. 11. 881/1 Previous to the year 
1863, three Pharmacopeeias were extant in Great Britain, 
viz. tbose of the Colleges of Pbysicians of London, Edin- 
burgh, and Dublin. In 1863 a British Pharmacopeia was 
compiled by the Medical Council of the kingdom, and 
sanctioned as a suhstitute for its predecessor. 1868 A. K. H. 
Bovp Less. Mid, Age 37 All the doctors in Britain and 
all the medicines in the pharmacopeeia could make nothing 
of sucb a case. 

2. A collection or stock of drugs. Also fig. 

1721 BaiLey, Pharmacopea, a Dispensary or Collection 
of Medicines. 1807 J. Beresrorp Misertes Hum. Life 
xx. (ed.5) Il. 246 Then moistens her dewlaps With..each 
panacea From the Pharmacopeia. 1814 Scott Iau, xxiv, 
An opiate draught administered hy the old Highlander 
from some decoction of herbs in his pharmacopela. 1877 
F. Heatu Fern IV. 42 Ferns have..a greater repute as 
items in the pharmacopoeia of tbe herbalist. 

+3. A chemical laboratory. Obs. rave-°. 

1864 in Wesster. Hence in later Dicts. 

Hence Pharmacope ist, the compiler of a phar- 
Imacopeeia. 

1900 H. G. Granam Soc. Life Scot. 18/h C. (igor) 11. 480 


The Pharmacopaeist of 1737 protests against the worthless 
farragoes made and sold in the shops. 
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Pharmacope ial, 2. [f. prec.+-au.] Per- 
taining to a pharmacopoeia; sfec. recognized in, 
or prepared, administered, etc. according to the 
directions of, the official Pharmacupeeia. 

1858 in Mayne Lxpos. Lex. 1854 NV. Syd. Soc. Year-bk. 
Med. 435 ‘wo only..reached the standard of pbarmacopezial 
strength, 1881 7istws 14 Apr. 6/3 He was in the habit of 
treating his patients .. with pharmacopeeial remedies in 
ordinary pbarmacopezial doses. __ 

harmacopeian (-p7iin), a. and sé. rare. 
[f as prec. + -AN.] 

A. adj, +a. Versed in. the pharmacopeeia; 
acquainted with the use of drugs. Oss. b. =prec. 

1670 Maynwarinc Physician's Repos. 77 The Pharma- 
copezian Physicians are but very few. 1890 Daily News 
8 May 5/5 The spirit used in many of tbe pharmacopeian 
tinctures Is rectified. 

+ B. sd, A person versed in the pharmacopceia. 

1668 Maynwarinc Compl. Physician 83 The most renowned 
Physitians..were Pharmacopezians.. diligent and careful in 
tbe preparing of their own Medicines. 1671 — Ac. § Mod. 
Pract. Physick 25 He that is not a Pharmacopceian, is but 
half a Physician, and the worst half. 

+ Pha:rmacopoie'tic, a. Obs. rare. [f. 
PHARMACO- + Gr, mwoimrizds making, productive. ] 
Pertaining to the making or compounding of drugs. 
Also + Pha:rmacopoie'tical a. Oés. 

1670 Maynwarinc Physician's Repos. 86 Pharmacopoietick 
operations and tryals of Medicines. /éd. 88 Yor want of 
knowledge in the Pharmacopoietical part. 

+ Pha‘rmacopo:le. és. Also 8 -pol, and 6 
in L. form -pola. [ad. L. pharmacopdla, a. Gr. 
pappakonwans dealer in drugs: see -POLE. So in 
Fr, (Furetiére 1690).] = PHARMACOPOLIST. 

1541 R. CopLann Galyen's Tevap. 2 Aj b, With the apoty- 
caries, wberof they haue y®* name of pharmacopoles. 1597 
1st Pt. Return fr. Paruass. 1.1. 241 The carle lyetb here, 
att the house of tbis Pharmacopola. 1790 E. Darwin Left. 
(1879) 39 Thus have I emptied my quiver of the arts of the 
Pharmacopol. 

So + Pha:rmacopo'lic (-pg‘lik) @., drug-selling ; 
+ Pha:rmacopo'litan [irreg. after setropolitan, 
etc.] = next. 

1775 S. J. Pratr Liberal Opin. cxxxiii. (1783) 1V. 207 With 
the assistance ofour pharmacopolic friends. 1657 ToMLINSON 
Renou's Disp. 153 Something that ueitber the Pharmaco- 
politan’s sbops nor gardens afford. 

Pharmacopolist {aimakg'pdlist). Now rave. 
[f. as prec. +-1St.] A seller of drugs; an apothe- 
cary, a druggist. 

1651 Biccs Vew Disp § 64 The family of Pbarmacopolists. 
1764 Foote Alayor of G.1. 1, Not only a pharmacopolist, or 
vender of drugs, but likewise a chirurgeon, 1822 ScoTT 
Nigel ii. 1852 TH. Ross Hurmboldt's Jrav. 11. xxiv. 440 
That self-sufficient air and tone of pedantry of wbich tbe 
pharmacopolists of Europe were formerly accused. 

+ Pharmacopoly. Ods. rare’. [f. PHARMA- 
COPOLE + -Y, as if from a F. *pharmacopolte.) A 
place where drugs are sold ; an apothecary’s shop. 
_ 1657 TomLinson Kenou's Disp. 498 Simple Syrup is made 
in every Pharmacopoly. | Ne 

Pharmacosiderite (fa:zmakosoidérait). 
Alin. [Named by Hausmann, 1813, f. Gr. pappa- 
xov in sense ‘ poison’ + aidnp-os iron+-ITE.] Hy- 
drous arsenate of iron, occurring in minute greenish 
or brownish crystals of cubic or tetrahedral form; 
also called czebe-ore. 

1835 C. U. Sueparp A/in. 11. 102 Pharmacosiderite. (See 
Cube-Ore.) 1877 Jdix. Jag. 1. 17 Tbe pbarmacosiderite 
occurs in tbe usual cubical forms. 

||Pha:rmacothe‘on. 04s. [ad.Gr. type *pap- 
paxobetov (f. pappaxov medicine + Geto divine), in 
med. or mod.L. pharmacothéum, ‘ medicamentum 
divinum’ (Jos. Laurentius Amalthea Onontastica 
1640).] A divine medicine. 

@ 1633 Austin Jedit. (1635) 113 By a generall Pbarmaco- 
theon, wben he gave his Body full of all these vertues in 
tbe Sacrament, to make his Sufferings ours. 

Pharmacy ({asmasi). Forms: 4-5 fermacie, 
-cye, 5 farmasye, (formacie), 7 pharmacie, 8- 
pharmacy. fa. OF. farmacie (13-14the. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), Aharmacte (16th c.), a. late L. 


 pharmacia (Celins Aur., Isidore), a. Gr. pappa- 


xeia the practice of the pappaxevs or druggist.] 
+1. A medicine or medicinal potion. Os. rare". 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Avt.’s 7. 1855 Somme hadden salues and 
somme badden charmes, Fermacies of herbes. 
2. The use or administration of drugs or medi- 
cines. (Now chiefly Joet. or rhet., or as a vague 


extension of next sense.) 

1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 83 A walkynge vicus is heelid 
wip fleobotomie & formacie [v. 7. flarmasye]. 1704 F. FULLER 
Med. Gymn. Pref, We ought not to be so eager after 
Courses of Pharmacy in all Cases, 1718 Pore /éiad xvi. 38 
Their pain soft arts of pharmacy can ease. 1850 BLACKIE 
Ab schylus U1. 40 They,.did slowly..waste away for lack of 
pharmacy. 1895 ELwortuy Eutl Eye 445 Pharmacy con- 
sisted in divination by means of medicated drugs. ‘ 

3. The art or practice of collecting, preparing, 
and dispensing drugs, esp. for medicinal purposes; 
the making or compounding of medicines; the 
occupation of a druggist or pharmaceutical chemist. 


(The leading current sensc.) 

[1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. th/1 Pharmacia 
instructed vs how to compownde our medicaments] 165t 
Wott tr. Primvrose’s Pop. Err. 1. xi. 40 A pbysician ought 
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..to he skilfull in Pharmacie, which consists in choice, 
preparation, and composition of simple Medicaments. 1717 
GartH Ovid's Met. xiv. 275 So nice her Art in impious 
Pharmacy! 1830 HerscneL Stud. Nat. Phil. 112 The 
vaunts of Paracelsus. and his open condemnation of the 
ancient pharmacy. 1878 Hux.ey Physiogr. 76 A substance 
long known in pharmacy as ‘red precipitate’. 

attrib, 1882 Chemist §& Druggist 1 Feb. 51/1 Tbe Poison 
Schedule of the Pharmacy act. 

4. A place where medicines are prepared or dis- 


pensed ; a drug-store or dispensary. 

1833 Fraser's Mag. V11. 321 Attached to tbe church..is 
a pharmacy, where medicine is dispensed gratis. 1842 
Blackw. Mag. LUN. 494 ‘Vhe ‘ Pharmacy’ is large, airy, and 
well-filled with ancient blue and white jars. 1875 H. C. 
Woop 7heraf. (1879) 554 Bonjean’s ergotin is that usually 
kept in our pharmacies. 

+ Pharman, -maund, -mond, early forms of 
FIRMAN. 

1698 Fryer Acc. £. india & P.115 The Pbarmaund (or 
Charter) granted..from their Emperors. /d¢d@. 354 If the 
Petition be granted, he wears the Pharmond open in his 
‘Turbat, 2 

Pharo, pharoan: see PHARAOH 2. 

+ Pharol. Ods. rare. [ad. It. farolo, ‘the lan- 
terne of a galley or ship; also a beacon’ (Florio), 
dim. of faro, pkaro, PHaros!.] <A ship’s light 
(lantern or lamp). 

1660 Howe tt Parly of Beasts 10 His ears are the two 
chief scuttles, his eyes are the pharols, the stowage is his 
mouth, . 

Pharology (fér'lédzi). evvoz. pharonology. 
[f PHaros!+ -Locy.] The art or science which 


treats of lighthouses and signal lights. 

1847 A. G. Finptay in Trans. Soc. Arts LY. 262 The 
term Pharology was first introduced by the late Mr. Purdy. 
1867 SmytH Sailor's Word-bk., Pharonology denotes the 
study of, and acquaintance with light-houses. 1879 WresTER 
Suppl., Pharology. 

Pharos! (féerpgs). Also 6-7 (9) pharus, 7 
pharo, -oe, (faro); A/. 7 phari, 9 -oses. [a. L. 
Pharos, -us, a. Gr. Sapos ; It. favo (occas, in Eng.).] 

l. The name of an island off Alexandria, on 
which stood a famous tower lighthouse, built by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus; hence the lighthouse itself, 

1575 Lanenwam Lef#. (1871) 48 Az it wear the Egiptian 
Pharos relucent vntoo all the Alexandrian coast. 1601 
Alotraxp Péiny v. xxxi. I. 110 he second [island] is Pharus, 
whicb is joined to Alexandria hy a bridge:..now by fires 
from a watch-tower saylers are directed in the night, along 
the coast of Egypt. /d/d. xxxvi. xi 11.578 A great name 
there is of a tower built by one of the kings of Atgypt 
within the Island Pbaros, and it keepeth and commaundeth 
the haven of Alexandria. 1617 Moryson /¢iz.1. 141 A most 
high ‘lower, like to tbe Pbaro of Alexandria, out of which 
light was hung out by night, to direct the ships. 1799 
Naval Chron. 1. 52 We saw the Pharos of Alexandria. 

2. Any lighthouse or beacon to direct mariners. 

aissz Letanp /fin. 1V. 81 This Towre is a Pharos to all 
Partes about from the Hilles. 1610 Hottanp Camden's 
Brit. 1. 70 Lanternes or light-towers standing by haven 
sides—commonly called Pbari. 1638 Sir T. Hersert 
Trav. (ed. 2) 4 Her high peak Teyda..serves as an excel- 
lent Pharoe, exceeding those at Cayro on tbe other side of 
Nylus. 1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit, (ed. 7) 1. 177 Dover 
Castle is very large, and situated upon a Rock,.. But the 
greatest Curiosity is the Pharos, or Roman Watch-tower, 
1807 J. Bartow Columb, 1x. 13 Each high pharos double 
flames provides. 1850 Leitcn tr. C. O. A/éller's Anc. Art 
§ 296 (ed. 2) 333 The Harbours of the ancients,..witb their 
moles, pharoses, outer bays and inner basins. 

attrib, 1871 Farrar Witn. Hist. iv. 153 Like Pharos- 
lights wbicb deceived and wrecked the vessels they were 
meant to save. 

b. fig. : " 

1596 Fitz-Gerrray Sir F. Drake Bijh, Fames stately 
Pbarus, map of dignitie. 1606 Sytvester Du Sarias i. iv. 
u. Trophies 894 Their eyes sweet splendor seems a Pbaros 
brigbt. 1679 J. Goopman Penit. Pard. 1, i. (1713) 140 Re 
pentance is the Pbaros or watch-tower, whicb gives light by 
night to those who are bewildered by their own vanity. 1795 
Mrs, E. Parsons Alyst. Warn. 1. ix. 137 To be beld up as a 
pharos to warn unthinking youth of the miseries attending 
a too hasty connexion, 1896 W. K. Leask Soswedl i. 14 
Henry Dundas,..tbat Pharos of Scotland, as Lord Coch- 
burn calls him. ; ; 

3. tvansf. Applied to any conspicuous light; a 
ship’s lantern ; a candelabrum; a lamp. : 

1759 Fatconer Descr. Vinety-gun Ship 26 Her stern dis- 
plays, And holds a Pharos of distinguisb'd blaze. 1844 
Lincarp Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) I. vi. 244 note, The pharus 
was a contrivance for the suspension of lights in the church, 
1862 J. THRupP Axglo-Sax. Home vit. 212 Above [the altars] 
..were suspended three rows of nine lamps in a pbarus of 
the largest dimensions. 1870 LoweL Study Wind, (1826) 
49, I could see these tiny pharoses.. flash out. 

| Pharos? (féerps). [a. Gr. papos.] A cloak. 

1871 Browninc Balaust. 685 Suppose a rider furls a cloak 
About a horse's head,..he goes his gait To journey's end; 
then pluck the pbaros off ! 

Pharsang, obs. var. FARSANG, PARASANG. 

Phary, obs. Sc. f. Farry ; variant of Fary Qos. 

Pharyngal (faringal), a. (sd.) [f. mod.L. 
pharynx PHARYNX + -AL.] =next. (Applied in 
quot. 1887 to those vowel sounds produced by 
resonance in the pharynx; hence as sé.= pharyngal 
vowel.) 

1835 Kirsy Hab. § Inst. Anim. 1. x. 303 Tbe wheel 
animals in which Ehrenberg detected pharyngal ganglions. 
1867 A. J. Evus £. Z. Pronunc, 1. iii. 71 ‘The widening of 
the pharyngal aperture. 1887 Benson Univ. Phonogr. 11 
‘The vowels {may be divided] into Five Pharyngals: Five 
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Orais: Five Diphthongs. /éi/, 12 The Pharyngals in Et, 
At, Aht, Ot, Ut, are heard. /é/d. 13 All these Pharyngal 
vowels are best uttered with the mouth quite open. 


Pharyngalgia: see PHARYNGoO-. 

Pharyngeal (farindg7al), a. (sd.) [f. mod.L. 
pharynge-us (f. pharynx, pharyng-em)+-au.] Of, 
pertaining to, or connected with the pharynx. 

1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. 1. 445 Maxillary front teeth 
conical, the pharyngeal blunt. 1835-6 Topp C'ycf. Anat. I. 
70/2 The..pharyngeal muscles. 1884 F. J. Notr in Har- 
per's Mag. Aug. 443/2 Nasal, pharyngeal, laryngeal, and 
bronchial catarrh. 

B. sé Short for pharyngeal artery, bone, etc.: 
esp. applied to the pharyngeal hones in fishes. 

1834 MeMurtrie Cuvier’s Anim. Kingd. 210 The inferior 
pharyngeals strongly dentated. 1880 GUNTHER Fishes 23 
Fishes with the lower pharyngeals coalesced into one bone. 

Pharyngectomy (ferindzektomi).  [f. Gr. 
papuyt, papyyy- PHARYNX + éxrop7 cutting out.] 
Excision of the pharynx. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Pharyngic (farindzik), a. rarve—', [f. as 
prec. + -1c.) Of the pharynx; = PHARYNGEAL, 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 11. 110 Pharyngic quinsy. 

|| Pharyngitis (ferindzaitis). Path, [mod.L., 
f. as prec. +-1T1S.}]_ Inflammation of the pharynx. 

1844 In Dunctison Aled. Lex. 1880 A. Funt Princ. Med. 
451 Simple acute pharyngitis..is an affection of frequent 
occurrence. 

Hence Pharyngitic (-i'tik) a., pertaining to or 
affected with pharyngitis. 

1858 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lez. 

Pharyngo- (faringo), before a vowel some- 
times pharyng-, combining form of PHaRYNX, in 
yarious terms of anatomy, pathology, zoology, etc. 

|| Pharynga lgia, also pha'ryngalgy [Gr. -aAyia 
pain]. pain in the pharynx; hence Pharyn- 
galgic a. Mayne Axfos. Lex. 1858). Pha- 
ryngobranch (-hrenk) @., helonging to the 
Pharyngobranchit (or Leplocardii), the lowest 
group of vertebrates, characterized by the pharynx 
heing perforated by the branchial slits; sé. an 
animal of this group, an Amphioxus or lancelet ; 
so Pharyngobra‘nchial a., (a2) = prec. adj.; (6) 
see quot. 1846; Pharyngobra‘nchiate a. = pha- 
ryngobranch adj. WPhary‘ngocele (-sil) [Gr. 
xHAn tumour], an abnormal enlargement at the 
hase of the pharynx or top of the asophagus, 
in which food sometimes lodges. Phary:ngo- 
epiglo'ttic @., pertaining to the pharynx and 
epiglottis: applied to a fold of mucous inembrane 
on each side of the epiglottis, continuous with 
the wall of the pharynx. Phary:ngo-glo'ssal 
a. [Gr. yA@ooa, tongue], pertaining to the pha- 
Tynx and the tongue; glossopharyngeal. P3ha- 
ry ngognath [Gr. yvados jaw] @., belonging to 
the order Pharyngognatht of fishes, having the 
inferior pharyngeal bones ankylosed; sd. a fish 
belonging to this order; so Pharyngognathous 
(feringe’gnapos) a. Pharyngography (lering’- 
grafi) [-GRapHy], a description of the pharynx; 
hence Pharyngographic (fari:ngografik) a., 
pertaining to pharyngography (Sya@ Soc. Lex.). 
Pharyngo-laryngeal (-larindz74l) @., pertaining 
to the pharynx and larynx: applied to the lower 
cavity of the pharynx, below the soft palate. 
Pharyngology ( feringol6dzi) [-Locy], that part 
of physiology which treats of the pharynx; hence 
Pharyngological (fari:ngolp-dzikal) @., pertain- 
ing to pharyngology (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Phary ngo- 
nasal (-néi*zal) @., pertaining to the pharynx and 
nose: applied to the upper cavity of the pharynx 
(nasopharynx), ahove the soft palate. Phary ngo- 
cesopha geal a., pertaining to the pharynx and 
cesophagus (Syd. Soc. Lex.). || Phary-ngo-eso'- 
phagus, a structure combining or representing 
pharynx and cesophagus. Phary-ngo-o'ral a. 
[L. ds, or-2s mouth], pertaining to the pharynx and 
the mouth: applied to the middle cavity of the 
pharynx (oropharynx), into which the mouth opens. 
Phary'ngo-pa latine a., pertaining to the pharynx 
and the palate; palato-pharyngeal. Pharyngo-- 
pathy [-paTuy], disease of the pharynx. Pha- 
ry ugople:gy [Gr. 7Any7 stroke], paralysis of the 
muscles of the pharynx; hence Phary:ngo- 
plegica. Phary:ngopleu‘ral a. [see PLEURAL], 
pertaining to the pharynx and the Jateral body- 
wall (of Amphioxus). Phary-ngopneu'stal a. 

[Gr. -mvevot-os, f. mvé-ev to blow, breathe], of 

or pertaining to the Pharyngopnenusta, a group 

proposed by Huxley, comprising the ascidians and 
the Anéeropneusia, Phary:ngo-rhino'scopy [Gr. 
fis, piv Nose, sxometv to view], ‘visual examination, 
by means of a small mirror, of the posterior nares 
and upper part of the pharynx’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Phary ngoscope [-scope], an instrument for in- 

specting the pharynx; so Pharyngoscopy (fx- 
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ringo'skdépi), inspection of the pharynx. Pha- 
ry ngospa‘sm, spasm of the pharynx (Mayne 
Expos. Lex. 1858). Phary'ngotome [Gr. -ropos 
cutting], an instrnment for making an incision 
into the pharynx; so Pharyngotomy (foringg- 
tOémi), incision into the pharynx. Phary:ngo- 
ty‘phoid a., applied to typhoid fever combined 
with an affection of the pharynx. 

1846 OwEN Comp. Anat. Vertebr. 116 To the epi-branchial 
of the second and third arches is commonly attached a 
shorter and broader bone beset with teeth, the *pharyngo- 
branchial. 1844 Duncuison Aled. Lex., *Pharyngocele. 
1878 tr. Af. vow Ziemssen's Cycl. Aled. VI. 57 It bas been 
..termed a hernia of the mucous membrane (pharyngocele). 
1872 Couen Dis. Throat 51 From which is given off on 
either side a *pharyngo-epizlottic fold of mucous membrane. 
1844 Duncuison Jed. Lex., “Pharyngo-glossal. 1865 Nat. 
Hist. Rev. 21 He (Ginther]..omits..the soft-finned *Pha- 
ryngognaths of Miller. 1844 Dunctiison A/ed. Lex., *Pha- 
ryngography, anatomical description of the pharynx. 1890 
Bituixcs Nat. Med. Dict., *Pharyngo-laryngeal cavity. 
1897 <i l/butt's Syst. Med. 1V. 82 Tickling sensations..in 
the pharyngo-laryngeal region. 1844 Dunctison Aled. 
Lex., *Pharyngology. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., * Pharyngo- 
nasal cavity. 1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. xxvii. 
346 The arches of the palate hang very low down, the 
glosso-palatine higher than the *pharyngo-palatine. 1872 
Coven Dis. Throat 133 The pharyngo-palatine muscles. 
1858 Mayne Expos. Lex., Pharyngopathia ..*pharyngo- 
pathy. /ébid., Pharyngoplegia..*pharyngoplegy. /bid., Pha- 
ryngoplegicus ..“pharyngoplegic. 1888 ER. LaxKesTeR 
in Encycd. Brit. XX1V. 184/2 The fluted *pharyngo-pleural 
membrane. 1877 Huxcey Anat. Inv. Anim, xii. 679 The 
Tunicata and the Enteropneusta .. constitute the *Pha- 
ryngopneustal Series. 1870 T. Hotmes Syst, Surg. (ed. 2) 
1V. 516 Moura-Bourouillon describes, in his treatise on 
Laryngoscopy, an instrument which he names the ‘*Pha- 
ryngoscope'. 1863 WV. Syd. Swe. Year.bh. Med. 297 Rhi- 
noscopy and*Pharyngoscopy. 1730-6 Baitey (folio), *Pha- 
ryngotomy. 1844 Dunxciison Jed Lex. Pharyngotomy, 
some authors have used this word synonymously with 
a:sophagotomy... It means, also, scarification of the ton- 
sils, or an incision, made for opening abscesses there. 1897 
Allbutt’s Syst. Med. VW. 840 Thyrotomy, or subhyoid 
pharyngotomy..offers the best chance of getting rid of the 
whole disease. 1896 /6id. 1. 833 “ Pharyngo-typhoid, laryngo- 
typhoid..instances of mixed infection. 

Pharynx (ferinks). Azat. Also 8 pharinx. 
{a. mod.L. pharynx, pharyng-em, a. Gr. papvyé, 
papuyy-a throat, pharynx: cf. papayé cleft, chasm. 
So F. pharynx (Paré 1560).] The cavity, with 
its enclosing muscles and mucous imemhrane, situ- 
ated behind and commnnicating with the nose, 
mouth, and larynx, and continnous helow with the 
cesophagns; forming a passage from the mouth 
for the food and drink, and from the nasal passages 
for the breath. 

1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Pharyy.r, the upper 
art of the Gullet, consisting of Three pairof Muscles. 1714 
Taxpevitte Fab. Bees (1733) 11. too This destroying of 
manhood..hasa considerable influence..on the pharinx, the 
glands and muscles of the throat. 1794-6 E. Darwin Zoon. 
(1802) I. 49 When the pharinx is irritated by agreeable food, 
the muscles of deglutition are brought into action by associa- 
tion. 1848 Carrenter <i aim. Phys. iv.(1872) 176 The teeth 
of fishes are often set..upon the surface of the palate and 
even in the pharynx or swallow. 1879 G. Prescott Sf. 
Telephone 50 The resonance of the air..1n the cavity behind 
the tongue, comprehending the pharynx and larynx, 

b. A more or less corresponding cavity in many 


invertebrates, forming a continuation of the month | 


or heginning of the alimentary canal. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomot. 111. xxxiti. 359 Pharynz... 
The opening into the gullet. 1828 /did. xxxtv. 456 On the 
upper side of the tongue..is the pharynx, or aperture by 
which the food passes from the mouth to the cesophagus. 
1888 Rotreston & Jackson Anim Life 103 The pharynx 
fof an Ascidian] has thus a respiratory function. /ézd. 633 
(Rotifera) The mouth leads into an @sophagus, followed... 
usually directly by a muscular pharynx or mastax. 

Phasalle, obs. form of VassatL. 

|| Phascogale (fxsky gal), phascologale 
(feeskolp-galz). Zool. [mod.L., 1. Gr. pacxwaA-os 
Icathern bag, purse + yaA@ weasel.] A genus of 
small insectivorous marsupials of the family Dasyze- 
vide, diffused over Australia and New Guinea, 
commonly known as ponched or kangaroo mice. 

1836 WaterHoUsE in Trams. Zool. Soc. (1841) Il. 152 The 
skull of 4/y7mecobius, however, differs in several points 
from that of Phascogale. 1852 J. West Hist. Tasmania 
I. 324 The Phascogales are small insectivorous animals, 
found on the mountains and in the dense forest parts of the 


island. 

Phascolome (fz’skoloum). Zoo/. [ad. mod. 
L. Phascélomiys, {. as prec. + Gr. pis motse.} An 
animal of the marsupial genus Phascolomys, con- 
taining the three species of the Wompar. 

1838 Encyct. Brit. (ed. 7) XV11. 7053/2 The phascolome, 
a species of rat from Australia, which possesses an abdominal 
pouch. 1842 Owen in Ann, Nat, Hist. X1. 7, The largest 
fossil ,.indicating rather an extinct gigantic Phascolome. 


Phase (féiz). [ad. mod.L. phasis, a. Gr. pacis: 
see PHASIS; = F. phase (Furetiére a 1688), Sp., It. 
Jase, Pg. phase, Ger. phase. In Eng. originally 
nsed in L. form phasis, pl. phasés. The English 
use of Ahase appears to have arisen in the Iyth c. 
from taking mod.L. pl. fhasés (which was more 
in use than the sing.) for an Eng. plural, and | 
deducing from this a sing. phase; which would , 


o 


PHASIANID. 


he natnral to any one who knew that the French 
forms are phase, phases. 

It results from this that J/ases is the written pl. both of 
phasis and of phase, and that in many instances it 1s not 
possible to say to which singular it is meant to belong.} 

1. Each of the aspects or appearances presented 
by the moon or any planetary hody, according to 
the amount of its Jlumination: = PHASIS I. 

Thus the crescent moon, half moon, gibbous moon, and 
full moon, are phases; but the term is commonly applied to 
the points of new moon, first quarter, full moon, and last 
quarter. 

181z WoopHouse Astron. xxx. 295 The period of the 
Moon's phases. /d/d. xxxv. 350 To the greatest phase, that 
is, to the greatest quantity of the eclipsed disk. 1854 Mose- 
LEY Astron. Ixii. (ed. 4) 187 All those varieties of phase 
which characterize the changes of the moon. 1868 LockyER 
Etem, Astron. iii. §229 Let us now explain what are called 
the phases of the Moon. 

2. Any one aspect of a thing of varying aspects ; 
a state or stage of change or development; = 
PHASIS 2. 

1841 Catuin N. Amer. Ind, 1. x. 78 These clay-formed 
hills..are..subjected to continual phases, more or less, until 
ultimately their decomposition ceases. 1843 Lytron Last 
Bar. i. ii, He saw her ni the most attractive phase of her 
character. @1862 Buckte Civiliz. III. iti. 190 Unfolding 
the successive phases of their mighty career. 1875 JoweTT 
Plato (ed. 2) 1V. 226 To enter into each successive phase of 
the discussion which turns up. 31883 LeircHiLp in Contemp, 
Rev. XLII. 54 Shakespeare has painted every phase of 
antagonism to the world. ; 

3. Physics. A particular stage or point in a re- 
curring sequence of movements or changes, e. g. 
a vibration or undulation. 

31864 in WeesteR. 1874 SpottiswoovE Polaris. Lt. iii. 
32 The distance whereby one set of waves is in advance of 
another is called the difference of phase. 1875 Excyci. 
Srit. 1. 1901/2 Two particles which are in the same stage 
of vibration..and are moving in the same direction and 
with equal velocities, are said to he in the same phase. 
1879 THomson & Tait Nad. Phil. 1.1. $54 The Phase of 
a stmple harmonic motion at any instant is the fraction 
of the whole period which has elapsed since the moving 
point last passed through its middle position in the positive 
direction. 1892 Lightning Spec. Suppl. 3 Mar. Gloss. 
Electr. Terms s.v., The phase of an alternating current or 
electro-motive force, is the proportion of the whole period 
which has elapsed since last alternating into the direction 
considered positive. 

b. atirit, and Com. 

1898 Daily News 12 May 6/3 The features of Mr. Wood's 
phase reversal and silver zone plates. 1904 A. Finptay 
(title) The Phase Rule and its Applications. 1904 Hest. 
Gaz. 23 Apr. 12/2 Roozehoom, who applied the phase 
doctrine to all kinds of equilibrium, is the founder of a new 
branch of physical chemistry. 

Phase, obs. erron. form of Pascu, Pack sé.23 an 
error in various Dicts. (Webster 1828-64, etc.) for 
PRASE, Adin. 

Phase, erroneous spelling of Fazz w., to dis- 
compose, disturh. 

1889 ‘ Mark Twain‘ Yankee at Crt. K. Arthur (Yauchn.) 
II. 154 His spirit—why, it wasn't even phased. 1898 R. B. 
TownsHenp in IWesti. Gaz. 19 Nov. 2/1 It don’t seem to 
‘phase’ him in the very slightest. 

Pha:seal, a. [irreg. f. PHASE +-AL.] =PHasic. 

3287-9 Toop Cycl. Anat, 1V. 667/1 The law..is one of a 
phaseal quantitative degradation. 

Phaseless (iézles), a. rave. [f. PuHase + 
-LESS.] Having no phases, of unchanging aspect. 

«1849 Por Ragged Mount. Wks, 1865 I}. 311 A phaseless 
and unceasing gloom. 

+ Phasels, phaselles, phasiols, var. FASELS 
Obs., kidney-beans. 

1s6z2 Warbe tr, Alexis’ Secr. . 13 Take .. Peason, 
Phasiols, Lintelles, and such like. 1562 Turner Baths sb, 
All kindes gf pulse as beanes, peasen, phaselles and ciches. 
1694 Morreux Raédelais v. xxix, Beans, Pease, Phasels or 
Long-peasen, — 

Phaseolite (fasfolsit). Palwont. [ad.mod.L. 
Phaseolites, {. phaseolus kiduey-bean: see -ITE1 
2a.}] (See quot.) 

[1859 Pace Geol. Terms (1865), Phaseolites,..a genus of 
Teguminous plants found in the ‘Vertiary fresh-water forma- 
tion of Aix.] 1882 Ocitvie, Phaseolite. 

+ Phase‘olous, 2. Os. rare. [f. L. phaseol-us 
(see prec.) + -ous.] Related to the kidney-bean 
or scarlet runner. 

168 Grew A/uszum 11. 233 It is neither of the Phaseolous, 
nor Fahaceous, but of the Peas-kind, 

Phaseomannite (féistomznait). Chem. [f. 
Phaseolus (see above) + MANNITE.}] Another name 
of INOSITE. 

1859 Fowmnes’ Man. Chen. 355 [nostte..is identical with 
phaseomannite, which occurs in unripe beans (PAascolus). 
3862 Mitter Elen. Cheat. (ed. 2) 111. 783. 

Phaseometer (feizz\g-mita1). Alectr. [f. Gr. 
dors, gen. page-ws PHASE + -O)METER.} An instru- 
ment for indicating the phase of an electric current. 

1898 Engineering Mag. XV1. 142/2 A Direct Indicating 
Phaseometer..which resembles a double Watt-meter, with 
two movable bobbins. — : 

Phasianic (féisiz-nik), @. rare—!. [f. Gr. 
gaciav-ds pheasant + -1c.} Of or pertaining to 
pheasants. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 4 Apr. 4/2 The formation of coverts, 
food and management, and all other points and details of 
phasianic economy. ie. — 

So Phasianid (fésianid) a., of or pertaining to 


PHASIANINE. 


the Phastanide or pheasant family of gallinaceous 
birds; Phasianine (fe!*sianain) a., of or pertaining 
to the Phastanine, a sub-family of the Phastanide, 
including the pheasants proper; Pha‘sianoid a., 
allied in form to the pheasants, phasianid; Pha- 
sianomorphic (fé'sizi:no;mgafk) @., of or pertain- 
ing to the Phastanomorphze (Gr. poppy form], in 
Sundevall’s classification of birds, a cohort of Ga/- 
Jinx containing some of the Phasitanide with the 
Turnicidu (Hem itpodii), 

1868 /’roc. Zool. Soc. 14 May 299 The great series of Galline, 
Pavonine, Phasianine, and Tetraonine birds. 

Phasic (fet-zik, -sik), a. [f. Gr. :pao-ts PHase 
+-1c.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a 
phase or phases; presenting phases. 

1890 Chand. Frnt, 13 Sept. 588/2 It is not.. the mere 
phasic change of the moon that influences the weatber. 
1898 Adlbutt’s Syst. Aled. V. 417 The number [of lympho- 
cytes] in the blood undergoes phasic variation, 

Phasio!s: see PHASELS, Fasecs. 

|| Phasis (fé-zis, fasis), Pl. phases (féz7z, 
fgisiz). [mod.L., a, Gr. pacts appearance, phase, 
f. root a-, pav- of paiv-ev to show, appear. 

As phases is the plural both of shasis and phase, it is often 
impossible to allot it to its proper singular. But all instances 
before rgth c. necessarily belong to phas/s.] 

1. Each of the aspects presented by the moon or 
any planetary body, according to the extent of its 


illumination, Now usually psase (PHASE 1), 

1660 Bove New Exp. Phys. Mech. xxxiii, 242 May vary 
‘according to..the phases of the Moon. 1665-6 Phil. Trans. 
1.69 This Author cannot conceive, how Saturn could. . have 
no difference in its Phasis. a@1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Alan. 
ww. vie 341 The Figure that discovers the Phusis of the 
Moon. 1727-41 CHAMBERS Cyci. s.v. Afoon, ‘Vbe earth will 
present all the same phases to the moon, as the moon does 
tothe earth. J/did/. s.v. Phases, ‘lo determine the phasis of 
aun Eclipse for any given time. 1792 Sisty Occu/t Sci. 1. 138 
One phasis contains ten degrees, and every sign tbree phases. 

b. ‘The first appearance of the new moon. 

1880 Ch. Tiutes XV111. 855 The phasis or reappearance of 
the moon after her conjunction with the sun takes place 
in about eighteen hours. 1899 E-rfositor Nov. 363 After 
the phasis, i.e. after the first appearance of the moon's disk. 

2. The aspect presented by a person or thing: 
appearance; esp. any one aspect of a thing of 
varying appearances; a state or stage of change 
or development. Now usually phase (PHASE 2). 

1665 GLanvi.e Scepsis Sci. Address 20 The Phasies of the 
Universe. c1800 H. K. Wore Zi ue 406 Through every 
phasis still ‘Vis shadowy and deceitful. 1834 L. Ritcnie 
Wand. by Seine (1835) 4 ‘This agreeable scene assumed a 
new phasis at every turning. 1836 Sir W. Hamitton Dis- 
cuss. (1852) 263 Some exercise, and consequently develope, 
perhaps, one faculty on a single phasis. 1862 CARLYLE 
Fredk. Gt. x1, i. (1872) 1V. 15 A second and contemporaneous 
phasis of Friedrich’s affairs. 1886 Biackie in 19th Ceut. 
Apr. 528 It is..only a new phasis of an old thing. 

Phasm (foez’m). (ad. L. phasma, a. Gr. pacya 
spectre, apparition, phantom, f. paw I shine, give 
light, or ¢paiv-ev to show, pass. to appear. At 
first in Gr.-L. form phasma, pl. phasmata.] 

+1, Anextraordinary appearance, esp. of brilliant 
light in the air; a meteor. Ods. 

1635 Swan Spec. AY, v. § 2 (1643) 82 Fierie {Meteors],.such 
as onely seem to burn, which are therefore called Phasmata. 
1656 Stancey //ist. Philos. v1. (1701) 253/2 Hence are also 
Phasmes, such as are called gulfs, chasmes, bloody colours, 
and the like. 1686 Goap Celest. Bodies u. xiv. 358 What 
have we to say of Pbasmes and Apparitions in the Air? 

2. Anything visionary or imaginary; a phantom, 
apparition. Ods. or arch. 

1659 Hammonp Ox Ps. |xxiii. 20 Splendid nothings, meer 
phasmes. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Srav. (1677) 374 After 
a small space the lights.. extinguish, and.. the Phasma 
having assumed a bodily shape or other false representation 
accompanies her. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety v. 218 Such 
phasmes, such apparitions are most of those excellencies 
which men appland in themselves. 1822 W. ‘TENNANT 
Thane Fife 1.64 Flinging their phasms fantastically bigh. 

|| Phasma (fe-zma). [See prec.] 

1. Earlier form of Puasm, q. v. 

2. Zool. A genus of cursorial orthopterous in- 
sects, typical of the family Phasmida, known 
from their appearance as Spectre-insects, or Walk- 
ing-sticks. Hence Pha:smid, any insect of the 
Phasmidz. 

1872 Domett Ranolf xiii. 209 A span-long Phasmid then 
he thew, Stretching its fore-limbs like a branching twig. 
1888 Bert Nat. in Nicaragua xxi. 382 Another insect..had 
a wonderful resemblance to a piece of moss... It is the larval 
stage of a species of Phasmia. 1899 Wests. Gaz. 19 Apr. 
2/2 Another singular-looking group are the Phasmida:, 
which bear a remarkable resemblance to vegetable structures. 
Some..look exactly like sticks or stems of grass; some 
might be mistaken for moss-grown twigs. 

+Pha‘ssachate. Ods. fad. mod.L. phassa- 
chatés, £. Gr. pacca ring-dove, cushat + axarys 
agate.] The lead-coloured agate. 

{1753 CHamsers Cycl. Supfp., Phassachates, in the natural 
history of the antients, the name of a species of agate.] 
1828 Weuster, Phassachate. Hence in mod. Dicts. 

++ Phat(e, obs. erron. form of Far sd.1, vat. 

1678 Phil. Trans. X11. 1063 As the Brine runs from the 
Salt after it is laded out of the Phats. 

+Pha‘tagin. 0ds. Also phataguin. [f. Gr. 
partayns a beast mentioncd by /Elian, supposed 


| 
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to be a species of A/azzs or pangolin.] The Short- 
tailed or Five-fingered Pangolin ( Manis brachyura). 

1774 Gotpsm. Wat. Hist. (1862) 1. v1. iii. 469 Of this animal 
[the Pangolin] there is a variety which is called the Phatagin, 
inuch less than the former. 

+ Phaune, obs. erron. form of Fawn v.1 

1562 Buttevn Bulwark, Sick Men 75b, Thei will.. phaune 
upon theim, waggyng their tailes, 

Pheal (f7-al). Also pheale, pheeal. 
tive.] The cry of the jackal when hunting. 

1879 F. Potro Sfort Brit. Burniah 1. 117 The peculiar 
cry of tbe jackal, which is generally called the ‘ pheale’, so 
unlike the unearthly nightly how! of that animal. 1895 
Kipiine 2vd Jungle Bk. 176 1t was what they call in the 
Jungle the Pheeal. a kind of shriek that the jackal gives 
when he is hunting behind a tiger. 

Phear(e, var. FERE sé.!, companion, mate. 

+ Phearse, var. KErs Ods., the queen in chess. 

41577 GascoiGne Flowers Wks. (1587) 45 Prepare hymselfe 
to saue his pawne, or else to leese his phearse. 

Pheasant fe-zant). Forms: a. 3, 6fesaund, 
(4 fd. -auns), 4-6 -aunt, -e, 4-7 -ant, 5 -antt, 
-annte, -awnt, -awante, -auntt, fasand, feisaunt, 
feysaund,-aunt, f/.-aunce, 5-6 fesande,-aund(e, 
-ante; 6 faysanne, -sant, feisant, fezant, fea- 
saunt, -e, Sc. fasiane; 6-7 feasant, 7 f2asan, 9 
(dial.) fezen, fezzan. 8. 4, 7-8 phesant, 6 phe- 
saunt, -ante, 7 phasi-, phais-, pheis-, pheys-, 
pheazant, 6- pheasant. [ME. a. AF. fesaut, 


[{Imita- 


 fesaunt, OF. fesan (13the, in Hatz.-Darm.), F. 


fatsan = Pr. and Sp. fatsan, \t. fagiano:—L. pha- 
sién-us, Gt. padawdvos (sc. dpvis) the Phasian bird, 
sb. use of pdaiav-os of or pertaining to éaats, the 
Phasis, a river of Colehis, whence the pheasant 
is said to have spread into the west. ‘The final -¢ 
is found also in OHG., MHG. /fasazet (also fasén, 
Ger., Da., Sw. fasaz), Du, fazant, all of Romanic 
origin. ] 

1. The name of a well-known game-bird, Phasi- 
anus colchicus, jong naturalized in Britain and 
other parts of Europe; by extension, applied to 
all the species of /’Hastanus, and to some related 
genera, (See 2.) 

(1059 fav. Sante Crucis apud Waltham (1861) 16 Uni- 
cuique canonico. .ii. perdices aut unus phasianus.] 

a, 1299 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 11. 498 In xxvj per- 
dicibus et uno fesaund einpt. c13z0 Orfeo 296 Of game 
they fonde grete haunt, Fesaunt, heron, and cormerant. 
61350 Will. Palerne 183 Wib fesauns & feldfares and oper 
foules grete. ¢1450 Hottanp //ow/at 158 In a moinyng, 
Come four Fasandis full fair. ?¢1475 Sgr. Jowe Dexre 322 
With fesauntes fayre, theyr were no wane. c148g CaxToNn 
Sounes of Ayton iv, 124 Dyuerse pertryches and feysauntes. 
1s1s Barctay £yg/oges i, ‘Vhe crane, the fesant, the pecocke 
and curlewe. 1535 Fisner /iés. (1876) 370 It is a more 
goodly beinge..of a goodly Fesaund, 1543 ‘TRAHEKON tr. 
Vigo's Chirurg. w. v1. vii. 75 Of chyckens, of hennes, of 
capones, of faysannes. 1588 Kyp //ouseh. Philos, Wks. 
(1901) 246 For the desire of Feisants or Partrich. 1596 
Dacrymete tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 39 Sumthing les than 
the fasiane. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. Ambass. 321 
Patridges and Feasants are common. 1697 View Penal 
Laws 122 None shall take Fesants or Partridges witb 
Engins. 1877 NV. IV. Linc. Gloss., Fezzan, a pheasant. 

B. 1390 Gower Conf. 111. 76 A Phesant cam before here 
yhe. 1530 Patsor. 254/1 Phesaunt a byrde, faisaut. 1603 
Owen Pembrokeshire (1892) 268 Whe Phesant and Partridg. 
1611 Suaxs. Wut. T. 1. iv. 770, 1 haue no Pheazant, Cock 
nor Hen. 1635 Heywoop //terarch.1. Comm. 41 Figured 
like a Wood-hen or shee-pheasant. 1645 G. DanieL Pocus 
Wks. (Grosart) 11.37 Fairas the Phasiant. a 1653 — /dyll., 
Landskif 5 Fame, a peircht Phaisant and the Quest of 
Kings, Keepes her at Bay. 1750 Gray Long Story 48 A 
wicked imp. . Bewitch’d the children of the peasants,..And 
suck'd the eggs, and kill’'d tbe pheasants. 1873 ‘ Mrs. 
Atexanver’ Wooing o't xxvii, She enjoyed occasionally 
startling a pheasant as it rose with a sudden whir. 

b. Locally applied to various birds of other 
families, as the Kuffed Grouse (Bonasa umbellata) 
of the U.S.; the Mallee-bird (Lipoa ocellata) of 
Australia. 

1637 T. Morton NV. Fug. Canaan (1883) 194 A kinde of 
fowles which are commonly called Pheisants, but whether 
they be pheysants or no, I will not take upon me to deter- 
mine. 1766 W. Stor« sicc. East Florida 51 The pbeasant 
is in size like the European, its plumage like that of our 
partridge. 1805 Pixe Sources A/ississ. (1810) 31 Killed three 
prairie hens, and two pheasants. 1855 Loner. //iaw. v. 20 
He..Heard the pheasant, Bena, drumming. 1883 C. F. 
Apams in Y% Alorton’s N. Eng. Canaan 194 note, The 
Pheasant of Morton and other early writers has been sup- 
posed by ornithologists to be the Prairie Hen or Pinnated 
Grouse (Cupidonia cupito), 1893 Newton Dict. Birds 541 
Known in England as the Mallee-bird, but to the colonists 
as Lowan and ‘ Native Pheasant '—the Lifoa ocel/ata. 

ec. The bird or its flesh as an article of food. 

1377 Lancu. P. Pl. B. xv. 455 He fedde hem with no veny- 
soun ne fesauntes ybake. 14.. Chaucer's Dreme 354 The 
second apple..You nourishes in pleasaunce, Better than 
partridge or fesaunce. 1533 Etyot Cast, Helthe (1539) 29b, 
Fesaunt excedeth all fowles in swetenesse and holsomnesse. 
¢1645 Howect Lett. (1650) 11. 114 One past makes up the 
prince and peasan, Though one eat roots, the other feasan. 
1681 DrypEn Ads. & chit. 1. 472 To what would he on 
Quail and Pheasant swell That even on tripe and carrion 
could rebel ? 


2. Ornith. With defining words, applied to par- 
ticular species of the genus Phastanus and allied 
Phasianine (as Thaumalea, Euplocamus), and 
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PHEASANT-EYED. 


Pavonine (as Polyplectron, Argus); also to some 
other birds in some way resembling the pheasant. 

(Lady) Amherst's P., of Szechuen, China, Thausmalea 
anherstiz; Argus P., Argus giganteus: see ARGUS 2; 
Bar-tailed P.= Xeeves's P.; Blood P., the Sanguine Par- 
tridge, /thaginis geoffroyi; Cheer P., of N. India, PAasi- 
anus wallichit; eran P., of Japan = Sammering's f’.; 
Eared P., of China and ‘Vibet, any species of the genus 
CrossoptiJon; Elliot’s P., of China, Phasiannus ellicti; 
Firebacked P., of ihe Malay archipelago, ete. Euflo. 
camus ignitus; Gold or Golden P., uf China and ‘Tibet, 
Thaumalea picta or Chrysolophus pictus; Lyre: or Lyre: 
tailed P., of Australia= Lyre-biro; Peacock-P. or Pea- 
P., any species of Po/ypiectron, akin to Pavo; Reed-P., 
the bearded Titmouse, Panurus fanarniicus; Reeves’s P., 
of N. China, Phasianus or Syrmaticus recvesi; Ring: 
necked P., of China, Phasianus torguatus; Siamese 
P., Explocamus prelatus; Silver P., of China, £uflo- 
canus nycthemerus; Snow P.= Lared P.; Semmer- 
ing’s P., of Japan, /’Aasianus sewmmeringi?; Swaup P., 
the Pheasant Coucal of New South Wales, Centropus phasi- 
anus; Water P., the pheasant-tailed Jacana, Hyd7o- 
phasianus chirurgus. 

1819 Pantologia s.v. (hasiauus, *Argus pheasant...In- 
habits Chinese Tartary, and is as large asaturkey. 1743 
G. Epwarps Hist. Birds 69, 1 have three Sorts of “Chinese 
Cock Pheasants, and the Hens of two of them. 1894 Niw- 
ton Dict. Birds 716 Two other species of Pheasant have 
been introduced to the coverts of England, 7”. recvesi froin 
China, remarkable for its very long tail, white with black 
bars, and the *Copper Pheasant, P. sawinerringi, from 
Japan. 1796 Sir G. L. Staunton S/aca»tney'’s Embassy 
China, Plates, No. 13 The *Fire-backed Pheasant of Java. 
1770 Chon. in Ann. Reg. 97 A *gold pheasant was sold for 
20 guineas. 1819 Pantologia s.v. Phasianus, The *golden 
pheasant of China, the most beautiful of this genus. 1885 
“WanperrrR’ Seauteous Terr. 60 And have we no visions 
pleasant Of the playful *lyre-tailed pheasant? 1864 Jervon 
Birds of India . 11. 508 Near the Peafow] should be placed 
the genus /olyplectron, or *Pea-pheasants; often called 
Argus pheasants. 1770 Chrox. in Ann. Reg. 98 A * peacock 
pheasant {was sold] for 40 guineas, 1871 Darwin esc. 
Afaw u, xiv, 137 The species and sub-species of Polyplectron 
..so far resemble this bird [peacock] that they are some- 
times called peacock-pheasants. 1831-48 *Reed pheasant 
{see REED sé.) 14). 1894 Newton Dict. Lirds 779 Reed- 
aaa is the local name in East Anglia for the un- 

appily called Bearded Titmouse. 1834 Proc. Zool. Sov. i. 
34 A second male specimen of the -Reeves’s Pheasant, 
Phasianus veneratus, Temm., had also been sent to the 
Menagerie by John Reeves, Esq. 1838 Lucycl. brit. (ed. 7) 
XVI. 610/1 The *ring-pheasant (PA. torguatus), character- 
ized by a more or less completed circle of white around the 
lower portion of the neck. 1819 Panto/ogias.v. Phasianns, 
*Ringed pheasant. Collar white. 1838 Ancycé. Brit. (ed. 7) 
XV1. 610/1 The gold and *silver pheasants of our aviaries. 
1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 6172 The rare and elegant 'Sam- 
mering's Pheasant..a native of Japan. 1847 LeicHHaRpT 
Frul. iii. 60 A Centropus phasianellus (the "Swamp pheasant 
of Moreton Bay) was sbot. 

b. Sea Pheasant, +(a) the Turbot; (4) the 
Pintail Duck, Dafila acuta. 

1633 Hart Diet of Diseased 1. xxi. 89 Turbot.. yeeldeth 
good and wholesome nourishment .. and is called therefore 
by some the Sea-pheasant. 1674 Ray Coélect. Words, 
Water Fowl 96 Vhe Sea Pheasant: Anascaudacuta. 1837 
Penny Cycl, 1X. 180/1 Dafila caudacnta. ‘Yirie Pintail 
Duck. This is..the Sea Pheasant, or Cracker, of Willughby. 

3. attrib.and Comb., as pheasant-colour, -driving, 
-mew, -poult, -rearer, -shooting; pheasant-plumed, 
-tailed adjs.; pheasant-cock, the male pheasant ; 
pheasant-coucal, -cuckoo = Swamp Pheasant (see 
2); pheasant-duck = Sea Pheasant (6) (see 2b); 
pheasant-finch, Astrilda undulata, of Africa: 
pheasant-grouse, ?a species of Sharp-tailed 
Grouse, Pediecetes phasianellus, pheasant-hen, 
the female pheasant; pheasant-Malay, a variety 
of the domestic fowl; pheasant-wood = PaR- 
TRIDGE-WOO}) I. 

2?c1325 in Kel. Ant. 1. 168 Partrich, fesaunt hen, and 

*fesant cocke. c1q420 Liber Cocoruntz (1862) 36 Po fesaunt 
kok, but not bo henne. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 852 The Pea- 
cocke, and Phesant-Cocke, and Gold-Finch-Cocke, have 
glorious and fine Colours. 1849 D. J. Browne Aver. 
Poultry Yd. (1855) 42 The beauty of the breed is with the 
bens, which are of a *pheasant-color in all parts of the 
body, with a velvety-black neck. 1846 J. L. Strokes Discov. 
Australia 1. vi. 125, 1 enjoyed some very fair sports 
especially with the *pheasant-cuckoo, 1892 GREENER Dreech- 
Loader 224 *Pheasant-driving is pursued .. for the object 
of obtaining sporting shots. 1871 Darwin Desc. 4/an un. 
xiv. 101 The black-cock, capercailzie, *pheasant-grouse .. 
are, as is believed, polygamists. ?¢1325 *Fesaunt hen {see 
pheasant cock), 1601 Hottann Pliny x. xlvili. 1. 296 The 
Fesant hens of Colchis, 1849 D. J. Browne Amer, Pouttry 
¥d. (1855) 28 The cross between the *pheasant-Malay and 
the Spanish produces a particularly handsome fowl. 1829 
Sporting Mag. XX111. 392 A county..which., has degener. 
ated..into a mere hare-warren and “pheasant-mew. 1849 
D. J. Browne Aner, Poultry Yd. (1855) 41 The dark 
*pheasant-plumed breed, both of Bantams and_common 
poultry. 1575 E. Hake Newes ont of Powles Ch-yd. iv. 
Dijb, Fat *Pheasaunt Powt, and Plouer base for them that 
after come. 1694 Motteux Nadelais iy. lix. (1737) 243 
Phesants, and Phesant poots. 1819 Pazztolovia, Pheasant. 
pouts, young pheasants, 1889 Cent. Dict. s. v. Facana, The 
*pheasant-tailed jacana of India, /ydrophasianus chirur- 
gus..hasaverylongtail. 1884 Miter Plant-n.,* Pheasant. 
wood, another name for Partridge-wood. 

Pheasant-eye: see PHEASANT’S EYE 3. 
Pheasant-eyed (fe:zintyaid), a. [Parasyn- 
thetic f. pheasant-eye + -ED*.] Marked like the 
eye of a pheasant : applied to certain flowers. 


1733 Minter Gard. Dict. s.v. Caryophillus, The Damask 
Pink,..Pheasant’s ey'd Pak. 1754 Catal Seeds in Far: 


PHEASANTRY. 


Rose Kilravock (Spalding Cl.) 428 Annuals to be sowed in 
the open ground in the spring..Columbine. Sea ragwort. 
Pheasant-eyed Pink [etc]. 1899 Datly News 19 May 5/2 
The... pheasant-eyed narcissus.. 

Pheasantry (fezantri). [f. Pueasant + -xy.] 
A place where pheasants are reared or kept. 

1725 Lond, Gaz. No. 6360/2 His Majesty's Pbeasantry in 
Bushy-Park. 1856 W. Waite Ox Foot thro’ Tyrol xiv. 300 
There are pleasant woods bebind the palace, and a 
pheasantry. 

Pheasant’s eye. 
cf. PHEASANT-EYED. 

1, The common name of plants of the genus 
Adonis, esp. A.aulumnalis; = ADONIS 2. 

1733 Mitter Gard. Dict., Adonis, or Flos Adonis, Bird’s- 
Eye, or Pheasant’s-Eye. 1854 S. THomson Weld Fi. in. 
(ed. 4)209 The pheasant’s eye,.. with its bright scarlet flowers. 

2. Tne comimon white Narcissus (4. poelzcus). 

1872 Routledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. May 362/2 The Pheasant's 
eye (Narcissus poeticus). 1898 Westm. Gaz. 30 Aug. 2/% 
The * pbeasant’s eye ' narcissus grows wild upon tbese vine- 
covered hill-sides. 

3. (also pheasant-eye, pheasant’s eye pink) : 
the ring-flowered variety of the Garden Pink 
(Dianthus plumarius var. annulalus). 

1753 CHampers Cycl. Sufp., App., Pheasant’s-eye Pink. 
1824 Lovpox Encycl. Gard. (ed. 2) 860 The pink is con- 
sidered .. to have proceeded from D. deltotdes,..and the 
pheasant-eye pinks from D. plmnarins, 1884 Mitrer 
Plant-n., Pink, Pheasant’s-eye. 

Pheasant-shell. A shell of the gastropod 
genus hasianella, of the Australian seas; named 
from the brilliantly coloured and polished surface. 

Pheeal, variant of PHEAL. 

Pheer, variant of Fere sd.1, companion, mate. 
Pheering, var, Freie vé/. sd., marking out 
of land for plonghing. 

1812 Souter Agric. Surv. Banffs. App. 4 (Jam.) There 
ought to be a small interstice left betwcen the two furrows, 
to facilitate the next pheering, 1896 J. Lumspex Poems 
23 It stands as plain’s a pheerin pole. 

Pheese, pheeze, obs. forms of FEEZE sé, 

Pheidiac, -an: see Pnip-. 

Pheirs, var, PHaAirs, obs. Sc. f. Farce 56.2 

+ Phe!difare, obs. or dial. form of FiELDFARE. 

1594 Barnrieto Affect. Sheph. u.x, Pit-falls for tbe Larke 
and Pheldifare. 

Phellandrene (felandrin). Chem. [f. Bot. 
L. Phellandrium + -Ex".] A terpene occurring 
in the seeds of the Water Hemlock, Phellanutrium 
aguaticum, and other plants. 

1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Phellandrene, name given by Pisci 
toaterpene occurring in Elemi, inthe seeds of Phellandrium 
aguaticum [etc.]. 1898 Nev. Brit. Pharm. 50. 

Phello- (felo), combining form of Gr. PedAds 
cork. Phelloderm Sot. (Gr. déppa skin], a layer 
of parenchymatous cells containing chlorophyll, 
formed in the stems of some plants from the inner 
cells of the phellogen; hence Phellode'rmal c., 
of or pertaining to the phelloderm. Phe-logen 
Bot. [see -cEN], the layer of meristematic cells 
from which the cork-cells are formed, the cork- 
cambium ; so Phellogene'tic cz., producing cork, 
of the nature of phellogen; Phelloge'nic a., of the 
nature of or pertaining to phellogen. 

1875 Benssett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. go-1 In some cases 
the phellogen of the periderm gives rise not only to cork- 
cells... but... [to] permanent parenchyma-cells containing 
chlorophyll..which Sanio terms the suberous cortical layer 
(Pbelloderm)...In such case. the pbellogen lies between 
the periderm and the phelloderm, the outer of its daughter- 
cells producing cork-cells, the inner phelloderm. | 1884 
Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 545 The periderm 
consists of the phellogenctic meristem [= phellogen], and 
the tissues..derived from it, which. .include a.,straium of 
Cork-cells. .to which usually, but not always, phellogenic or 
peridermal parenchyma, the Phelloderm of Sanio, is added. 
Lbid. 549 The number of tbe phellodermal layers. .is in most 
species very small, in comparison witb the cork-layers which 
appear in the same space of time. 

Phellopla'stic. [Sce prec. and PLasric.] 
A cork model or figure; the art of cutting figures 
or models in cork (also Phellopla‘stics). 

1802 W. Tayior Le/, 26 July in Robberds A/em. 1. 416 
In print, in copper- plate, in painting or in fello-plastic (you 
have seen the cork-model of Rome). 1848 Ricnter Levana 
13 Am intellectual imitation in cork (a phelloplastic, according 
to Bittiger’s retranslation into Greek), 1864 WEBSTER, 
Phelloplastics, the art of forming models in cork. 

Phen-, pheno-, formative clement in Chem., 
(for phxn,o-) f. Gr. pacvo- shining, paiv-ev to bring 
to light, cause to appear, show; gatv-ea@at to come 
to light, appear. First used by the French chemist 
Laurent, 1841, in ‘hydrate de phényle’ and ‘acide 
phenique’, names which he applied to the substance 
snbsequently called PHENOL. These names referred 

to the fact that the substance was a coal-tar product, 
arising from the manufacture of ¢//uminaling gas. 
lence phen-, pheno- was gradually used as the basis 
of the names of all the bodies derived from benzene 
(i.e. phenyl hydride, which French chemists pro- 
posed to call Ahéne). See PHENE, PHENIC, PHENO- 
COLL, PHENOL, PHENOMETHOL, PHENYL; also the 
following : 


Phenacetin (finz'sitin), the acetyl derivative 


A name of certain plants: 


| 


| species of alabaster, superior in brigbtness to most marbles. | 
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of phenetidin, the ethylic ether of paramido- 
phenol, hence called also para-acel-phenidin, 
C, HyOC.H,NH(CH;CO); it occurs in white 
shining crystals, without taste or odour, and is used 
asanantipyrelic. +Phenamide (fe-namaid),asyno- 
nym of phenylamide or aniline. + Phena’mylol: 
see quot. Phena‘nthraquino:ne, a substance, 
(C,H,-CO),, related to phenanthrene, crystallizing 
in shining orange yellow needles. Phena‘nthrene, 
a solid hydrocarbon, (C,H,:-CH),, prepared from 
crude anthracene (with which it is isomeric), 
crystallizing in colourless shining laminz. Phe-n- 
azine, C,H,-N,-C,H,, crystallizing in long yel- 
lowish needles, , Phe'nazon, a febrfuge pre- 
pared from coal-tar, called also antipyrin. Phen- 
e tidin, the ethyl derivative of amidophenol. Phe-n- 
etol, ethyl phenyl ethcr, or phenate of ethyl, 
C,H, OC,H,, a volatile aromatic-smelling liquid ; 
hence phcnelol red = Coccinin, C,,H1,03. 

31889 /all Mal! G. 29 Apr. 3/1 The coal-tar ‘ analgesic’. 
*Phenacetin, a. white powder, which has direct action on 

. Neuralgia, and which presumably is a narcotic, 1891 
Lancet 3 Oct. 771. 1896 Allbutt's Syst, Med. 1. 242 The 
newer analgesics—antipyrin, antifebrin, and phenacetin. 
1857 Miter Elem. Chent. 11.570 Phenate of amyl, * Phen- 
amylole. 188: Ashenznm 26 Mar. 433/1 On the Action 
of Aldehydes on *Phenanthraquinone in presence of Am- 
monia. 1882 /d/d. 16 Dec. 818/2 A new acid and a new 
compound, .. the desoxybenzoin of *phenanthrene. 1899 
Allbutt(’s Syst. Aled. N11. 751 Some of the synthetic 
analgesics—*phenazone or phenacetin—are of value. 1865 
Manxsrieip Sudts 377 The probability. .is enhanced by the 
production by the same chemist of ‘*Phenetidine’, an 
epibase containing CgHginore than Anisidine. 1899 CaGnev 
tr. Jaksch's Clin. Diagn. vii. (ed..4) qo. ‘The presence of 
phenetidin may be shown by changing 1t [the urine] into its 
diazo compound. 1857 Mitcer Elem. Chem. Ib. 570 
Phenate of e1hyl, or *Phenctole. f ; 

Phenacite (fenaisait), -kite (-kait), J/i. 
(Named, 1833, f. Gr. pévag, pévax-a cheat (on 
account of its having been mistaken for quartz) 
+ -1TEI,] A silicate of glucinum, occnrring in 
quartz-like transparent or translucent crystals, 
colourless, wine-yellow, or brown. 

1834 PA. Alag. Ser. m1. V. 102 Phenakite, a new mineral 
fron ihe Ural. 1861 H. W. Brisiow Gloss, Min. 282 Phena- 
cite..transparent to opaque. 1879 Loncr. in Life (1891) 
IE. 304 The precious stones in the * Iron Pen’ are a white 
Phenacite froin Siberia, a yellow zircon from Ceylon, and a 
red ‘Tourmaline from Maine. 1881 Nature XXIV. 89/2 The 
rare mineral phenakite. sometimes used as a gem, 

Phenakism (fenakiz’m). rave. [ad. Gr. peva- 
xeapos deception, f. pevaxiCew ; see next.] Decep- 
lion, cheating, trickery ; equivocation. 

1818-60 Wuatety Commpl. Bk. (1864) 135 At least they 
regard phenakiam as a peccadillo. /d/d. 170 Who avow and 
openly defend the system of whiat is called, in inodern phrase- 
ology, phenakism, double-doctrine, econoiny, or reserve. 

Phenakistoscope Uenakisstéskoup).  [mod. 
f. Gr, pevaxcar-7s cheat, impostor, f. pevaxi¢-ery to 
cheat, trick + -score.] <A scientilc toy, con- 
sisting of a disk with figures upon it arranged 
radially, representing a moving object in snccessive 
positions; on turning it round rapidly, and viewing 
the figures through a fixed slit (or their reflexions 
in a mirror through radial slits in the disk itself), 
the persistence of the sticcessive visual images 
produces the impression o actual motion, 

1834 Edin. Rev. LIX. 160 The ingenious improver of that 
beautiful instrument called the Phenakistoscope. 1838 
Brewster in Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XVI. 512/2 The phenas 
kistoscope. . was, we belicve originally invented by Dr. Roget, 
and improved by M. Plateau, at Brussels,and Mr. Faraday. 
1882 Life 7. C. Maxwell ii. 36 A scientific toy..called 
by the names pbenakistoscope, stroboscope or magic disc. 

henate: see under PHENIC, 

+ Phene (fin). Chem. Obs. [a. F. phone: see 
PuEN-.J An carly name proposed for BENZENE. 
So Phe'nene, in same sense; Phe'nenyl, the 
radical C,11, of phenylene compounds. 

1857 Micter £lem. Chem. 111. 564 Benzole; DBenzine, or 
Phene. 1866 Ovtinc Anim. Chem. 35 Here..we have the 
series of aromatic hydrocarbons:—CgH— Phenene, CzHs 

tenzoene. /dfd. 94 Both phenene CeH¢, and phenol or 
carbolic acid CysHeO, are producible by transmitting the 
vapour of alcobol or fusel oil through red-hot tubes. 

henetidin, Phenetol: sce PHEn-. 

Phengite (fe‘ndgait). Afi. Also 8 fengite ; 
and in Gr,-L. form phengites (fendzai'tzz), also 
corruptly fingites. jad. L. phengités, a. Gr. pey- 
yitns phengite, selenite, or crystallized gypsum, 
f. péyyo-s light, lustre, moonlight: see -1TE! 2b.] 

1, A transparent or translucent kind of stone 
known to the ancients ; ‘ probably crystallized gyp- 
sum or modern selenite’ (Dana A712. (1868) 640). 

1601 Hottanp Pliny xxxvi. xxti. I]. 592 In which regard 
(for that it is so resplendent) it hath found a name to be 
called Phengites: of this stone the said Emperour [Nero] 
caused the ‘lemple of Fortune to be built called Seia. 1750 
tr. Leonardus’ Mirr. Stones 103 Fingites, is of a white 
Colour, hard as Marble, and transparent like Alabaster. 
1776 KR, Cuanpter Jvav. Greece \xiii, The gallery is 
illuminated with pieces of tbe transparent marble called 
Phengites, fixed in the wall in square compartments, and 
shedding a yellowligbt. 1828 WessteER, Phengite, a beautiful 


i 


PHENOL, 


2. A modern name for muscovite, a strongly 
doubly-refractive species of mica. 

1868 Dana A/in. Index, Pbengite, 309. [/éd. 309 Musco- 
vite. Common Mica; Potash Mica..Pbengit v. Kod. ‘Faf., 
62, 1853.] | 1882 Oaicvie, Phengite, same as Muscovite. 

Phenic it-nik, fenik), a. Chem, [f. PHENE + 
“1c; in F. phénigue (Laurent 1841).] Pertaining 
or related to phenyl or to benzene; = PHENYLIC. 
Phenic actd, another name of PHENOL or carbolic 
acid, Its salts are Phe-nates. 

1852 Chemical Gaz. X. 136 St. Evre suspected a connexion 
letween his acid and phenic acid (phenole, phenylous acid), 
CP H6O* 1857 Mirren Elem. Chen. 11. 564 Benzole.. 
belongs to a group called the phenic series. /d:d. 570 Phenic, 
or carbolic acid .. Phenate of methyl, or anisole. 1866 Roscoe 
Edens, Chem. xxxix. 336 Phenol, .dissolves in the alkalies, 
forming a phenate. 1876 Harvey J/at. Med. (ed. 6) 354 It 
is the first of the Phenic series. 1884 //ealth E.xhib. Catal. 
96/1 Phenate of Soda solution. An antiseptic application 
for burns, scalds, &c., Pe 

Phenicine, -in (fe'nisain, -in). Chem. [Ety- 
mologically phanicin(e, f. Gr. potmé a purple- 
red, purple, or crimson, lit. a Phoenician (in 
reference to Tyrian purple) + -1N.] A colonring 
matter produced by the action of nitro-sulphuric 
acid on phenylic alcohol ; indigo carmine. 

1826 Henry “lem, Chem. 11. x. 282 From the property, 
possessed by this substance, of becoming purple coloured 
on the addition of certain salts, Mr. Cruin terms it phenecin. 
1838 T. T'Homson Chem, Org. Bodies 379 Acids have no 
effect in preventing the precipitation of phenicin by salts. 
1866-77 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 388 Phenicine..dyes silk 
and wool witbout the intervention of a mordant. 

Phenix, variant of PHa@N1x. 

Phennig, -ing, obs. forms of PFENNIG. 

Pheno-, formative element: see PHEN-. 

Phenocoll (finokgl). Chem. [f. Pueno- + 
ending of GLycocoLL.] A dcrivative of phenacetin 
( = amido-acelo-para-phenelidin) ; in pharmacy, ap- 
plied to the hydrochloride, as a febrifuge. 

1891 Lancet g May 1060/2 A new antipyretic, hydro- 
chlorate of phenocoll, a white crystalline powder which is 
readily soluble in water. 1898 P. Manson 7¥0f. Diseases 
vi. r21, I have never seen benefit in any way approaching 
that of quimine froin... phenocol, parthenium,..or any of the 
inany drugs.. recommended in malaria. 

Phenocryst (ffndkrist). [ad. mod.F. phéno- 
erysle, itreg. {. Gr. paiver to show + KpvaT(addos 
crystal.] Mach of the large or conspicuous crystals 
in a porphyrilic rock. 

1893 Grikie Teatdk. Geol. 1, (ed. 3) 155 “wo phases of 
consolidation. .to be observed, the first (porphyritic) marked 
by the formation of large crystals (phenocrysts) which were 
often broken and corroded by mechanical and chemical 
action. 1903 H. Bb. Gurry in Daly Chron. 7 Nov. 23/3 The 
pyroxene Puce ets usually are represented by separate 
crystals of the monoclinic as well as the rhombic type. 

Phenogam, etc., variants of PHENoGAM, etc. 

Phenol (ffngl). Chem. [f. Gr. pawo- (see 
PHEN-) + -oL 1 (=alcohol).] A hydroxyl deri- 
vative of benzene, C,l,(OH), commonly known 
as Cangolic acid, q.v. (also phenic or Phenylic 
acid, phenyl hydrate). 

1852 [see Prenic]. 1857 Mitrer Elem. Chem. Il. 568 
Phenic, or Carbolic Acid..Phenole..is the most abundant 
acid product of the distillation of pit-coal. 1866 Ovtinc 
Anim, Chent. 123 Castoreum..contains phenol, or coal-tar 
kreosote. 1878 Roscoe L£vem., Chem. 338 If one atom of 
hydrogen [in benzene] be replaced by hydroxy! an alcohol. 
like substance termed phenol is obtained. /décd. 341 Phenol 
is sometimes called phenyl-alcohol, but it differs from a true 
alcohol in several respects;.,it is not readily oxidized and 
yields neither an aldehyde, a ketone, nor an acid. 1890 
Nature 4 Sept., The important and universally-known anti- 
septic and disinfectant, carbolic acid, or plrenol. 

b. In pl. phenols, the hydroxyl derivatives of 
the aromatic or benzene series of hydrocarbons ; 
also, applied to derivatives of phenol, in which 
one or more of the hydrogen atoms are re- 
placed by other radicals, the names of which are 
usually prefixed ; e. g. dvomophenols or bromophenic 


‘acids (C,H,BrO, etc.), chlovophenols, todophenols, 


nilrophenols (C,H;(NO,)O, etc.), diazo-nilrophenols 
(C,,N,0s3), ete. 

1857 Mitter Elem. Chem. 111. 568 The so-called phenols 
or alcobols derived from hydrocarbons of the beuzene serie> 
by tbe displacement of an atom of hydrogen in the Cg group 
by the group OIl. 1877 Waris Fowzes’ Chem. (ed. 12} II. 
477 Vhese latter compounds, including the hydroxy]-deriva- 
tives of benzene, are calied Phenols. /d#a. 478 Monatomic 
Phenols... ‘Ibe phenols exhibit acid as well as alcobolic 
characters. /d/d. 488 Eight-carbon Phenols. 

ce. attrib, and Comd, 

1897 Alibutt'’s Syst. Med. 11. 948 An antidote to phcnol 
poisoning. /d:d. 1V. 33 Phenol compounds. 1899 Cacnev 
tr. Jaksch's Clin. Diagn. vi. (ed. 4) 240 When the volatile 
fatty acids and phenol group have passed over in the proces» 
of distillation. /éfd. vii. 346 A considerable portion of 
phenol-forming substance. ; e 

d. In comb. with other chemical terms, de- 
nominating substances containing or derived from 
phenol, as phenol-sulphuric acid, CgH-SO,, phe- 
nol-sulphale of potassium, C,f1,-K-SO,, phenol- 
sulphonic acid, CzH,-SO,-OH, etc., phenol-phiha- 
fein, phenol combined with phthalein, forming 
a white or yellowish-white crystalline powder, or 
triclinic crystals, C,H,-(CO-C,H,-OH),. 


PHENOLIC. 


1875 Warts Dict. Chem. VII. 977 Phenol-pbthalein. 
1876 Harvey AZat. Aled. (ed. 6) 356 Dry powder of phenol- 
sodium. 1878 Kinczerr Anim. Chem. 237 Phenol-suipburic 
acid, 1881 Aled. Temp. rnd. XLVI. 99 Phenol naphthaline 
changed color both with acids and alkalies. 1893 Photogr. 
Ann, 287 For testing.the alkalinity of sulphites,..Uhe best 
(indicator) is phenol-phthalein in alcoholic solution, 


Phenolic (fing lik), a. Chem. [f. prec. +-1¢.] 
Of the nature of, or belonging to, phenol ; carbolic. 

1872 Watts Dict. Chem. V1. 916 Phenolic ethers. 1880 
Friswett in Frid. Soc. Arts 16 Apr. 446 A napbthol was sub- 
stituted for the phenolic or amido portion of the molecule. 
1898 Vaturalist 183 Antiseptic tannic and phenolic bodies. 

Phenological (finolp-dgzikal), 2. Also phen-. 
{f. pheno- (in phenomenon) + -logical (in meleoro- 
logical, etc.) : rendering Ger. phanologisch, used by 
Dr. C. Fritsch 2 Jahrb. dik. k. Central-Anstalt 
fiir Meteorologie, 1853, Vienna 1858.] 

Of or pertaining to phenology or to the objects of 
its study. So Phenclogy (fnglédzi), the study 
of the times of recurring natural phenomena (see 
quot. 1884), esp. in relation to climatic conditions ; 
Pheno‘logist, one who studies phenology. 

1875 (zi¢/e) Instructions for the Observation of Pheno- 
logical Phenomena, published by the Council of the Me- 
teorological Society. 1883 Nature 4 Jan. 234/2 The most 
important feature of the phenological year was the mild 
winter. 1884 /éid. 9 Oct. 558/2 Phenology, the observation 
of the first flowering and fruiting of plants, the foliation and 
defoliation of trees, the arrival, nesting, and departure of 
hirds, and such like, has attracted the attention of naturalists 
from time to time for nearly 150 years. 1894 Waturalist 
241 Phenological notes and statistical tables of rainfall 
and temperature, 1897 Wittis lower. Pl. I. 155 The 
study of the periodic phenomena of vegetation..is termed 
phaenolosy. 

+ Phesnomen, -mene. Obs. rare. Anglicized 
form of PHENOMENON [= F. phénoméene]. 

1644 Dicsy Naz, Bodies xxxi. § 2.271, I apply them to 
the seuerall Pboenomens which Mr, Hallshewed me. 1652 
H. L'Estrance Amer, no Fewes 44 These fancies and 
phenomenes in their braine. 

Phenomenal (fingménal), a. (sd.) Also 
phen-. [f. PHENOMEN-ON + -AL: so mod.F, phé- 
nonénal (1875 in Littré).] 

1. Of the nature of a phenomenon; consisting of 
phenomena; cognizable by the senses, or in the 
way of immediate experience ; apparent, sensible, 
perceptible. (Opposed to vea/, absolute, etc., and 
in Philosophy to soesmenal.) Also absol., the phe- 
nomenal, that which is cognizable by the senses. 

1825 CoLrerioGE Aids Reff. (1848) I. 205 The Mosaic 
narrative thus interpreted gives a just and faithful exposi- 
tion of the birth and parentage and successive movements 
of phenomenal sin (feccatum phenomenon; crimen pri- 
martum et commune) 1836 Emerson Nature, Idealism 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 165 Seen in the light of thought, the world 
always is phenomenal. 1843 Mitt Logic 1. ni. § 7 All that 
we know is therefore phanomenal—phznomenal of the 
unknown. 1847 Lewes Hist. Philos. (1867) 11. 534 If a 
path of transit from the phenomenal to the noumenal world 
could be found..should we not tben be quickly in possession 
of the truth? 1865 J. Grote E.xflor. Philos. 1.1, The ideal 
is the subjective, the phenomenal the objective. 1874 Sioc- 
wick Aleth. Ethics 11. iii. 120 The Phenomenal is the Real; 
there is no other real that we can distinguish from it. 
1881 [see PHENOMENALIZATION]. 1884 J. Tair Adind in 
Matter \1892) 3 When the positivist demands acceptance 
of the phenomenal as the ultimate, the positiop is felt to 
he inadmissible. 

b. Of, relating to, or concerned with pheno- 
mena, esp. with the phenomena of any science. 

1840 WuHewett Philos. Induct, Sc. x. i § 4. II. 103 
Descriptive or Phenomenal geology. /dfd. §7. 109 We 
must have a Phenomenal science preparatory to eacb /Etio- 
logical one, 1888 A. J. Batrour in Pall MallG, 2 Oct.1/2 
The belief in a future state is one of the most striking 
differences between phenomenal and supernatural religion. 

ce. as sb. p/. Things of the nature of phenomena. 

1878 G. D. Boarpman Creative I eek 289 (Cent.) In the 
matter of elementals, the new earth will he identical with 
the old; in the matter of phenomenals, the new earth will 
be different from the old. 

2. Of the nature of a remarkable phenomenon 
(PHENOMENON 3); very notable or remarkable, 
extraordinary, exceptional; ‘ prodigious’. 

a18s0 Rossett1 Dante & Circ. 1. (1874) 23 To afford a 
glimpse of the phenomenal fact that the hosom of the Church 
was indeed for a time the refuge of this shorn lamb [Cecco]. 
1862 B. Taytor /fome & Aér. Ser. u.11. ix. 190 Others have 
been found, showing that the tree is not phenomena! in its 
appearance. 1882 Athenzum 7 Jan. 19/2 The success of 
Miss Kate Greenaway's ‘ Birthday Book’ was phenomenal. 

Pheno'menali:sm. [f. prec. + -1su.] 

a. That manner of thinking which considers 
things from the point of view of phenomena only. 
b. ‘he metaphysical doctrine that phenomcna 
are the only objects of knowledge, or the only 
realities; cxternalism. 

1865 J. Grote £xfplor. Philos. 1.i,1 shall call tben by the 
name of ‘phenomenalism ’ that notion of the various objects 
of knowledge which go to make up the universe which 
belongs to the point of view of physical science. 1865 
Reader 8 July 29 It seems..to have no clear superiority 
over tbe law of gravity, or any other generalization of phe- 
nomenalism. 1877 EF. Carp Philos. Kant i. ix. 402 Kant's 
Phenomenalism... The doctrine that the objects of our 
knowledge are inerely phenomenal. 

So Pheno-menalist, one who holds or advocates 


phenomenalism; hence Phenomenali'stic a. 
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1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith .. ii. u. §1.83 We must con- 
clude tbat both the materialist and phenomenalist are 
wrong. 1880 T.C. Murray Orig. & Growth Ps. ix. 285 He 
(G. H. Lewis] differs from the modern phenomenalist alone 
in his result. 1865 J. Grote Explor. Philos. 1.92 A view 
more or less phenomenalistic is natural from the first to our 
manner of existence here. 

Phenomena lity. vave. [f. as prec. + -1Ty.] 
The quality of being phenomenal; something that 
is phenomenal, a phenomenon. 

1882 J. B. Starro Concepts & The. Mod, Physics 201 
Phenomenalities are the deliverances of sense. 1884 tr. 
Lotze's Metaph. 380 With respect to the Pbenomenality of 
Space, I have argued..that the appearance hoth of Space 
itself and of the changes which take place in it, is to be 
referred to real events which do not take place in Space. 

Pheno'menalize, v. [f. as prec. + -12E.] 
trans. To render phenomenal; to conceive or 
represent as phenomenal. Hence Pheno:menal- 
ization, the action of phenomenalizing. 

1870 J. C. Simon in Contemp. Rev. XIII. 405 This doc- 
trine [of Hegel] that the Whole of Being is phenomenal— 
consisting of the process which we commonly call ‘Vhought 
or Tbinking, and which .. we may call Phenomenalization. 
1881 Fraser Lerkeley 73 Phenomenalisation not being 
possible in the absence of sense-conscious spirits, the world, 
It 1s argued, could not have existed before man .., if its 
reality is only phenomenal. /éc@. 112 Berkeley pbeno- 
menalises finite things, but not finite persons. 

Phenomenally (fingmenali), adv. [f as 
prec. +-L¥ 4%.] In a phenomenal manner or degree. 
a. In relation to phenomena. b. Extraordinarily, 
notably, surprisingly. 

1826-7 De Quincey Lessing Wks. 1859 XIII. 291 Fixed 
bodies..or individual things he [Homer] paints only phe- 
nomenally, or through their participation in these fluent 
actions. 1886 JZazch, Exam.15 Mar. 5/4 Describing tbe 
weather as phenomenally severe for the season. 

Phenomene: see PHENOMEN. 

+ Phenome:nic, a. Obs. rave. Also pheen-. 
{f. PHENOMEN-ON +-IC.] Of the nature of a pheno- 
menon: =PHENOMENAL I. So + Phenome'‘nical 
a. Obs., relating to phenomena: = PHENOMENAL 1b. 

1851 Fraser's Alag. XLII. 497 The ‘ palpable’ is not the 
‘real’, but the ‘actual';—the ‘phznomenic’, if you must 
needs have a big, vague Latin or Greek word for it. 1858 
W.R. Pirie Juguiry Hum. Mind ix. 503 The mind in sleep 
being directed rather to its pbenomenical states. .tban to its 
own subjective existence. - 

Phenomenism (fing‘méniz’m). Phz/os. Also 
pheen-, [f. PHENOMEN-ON +-ISM.] = PHENOME- 
NALISM b. So Pheno’menist, a holder or advo- 
cate of phenomenism ; hence Phenomeni'stic a. 

1830 J Douctas Errors Relig. 231 His philosopby was 
still phenomenism, 1852 Br. Forses Nicene Cr. 107 Some 
have maintained a pure idealism, otbers a pure materialism, 
and a third party pure phaenomenism. 1865 J. GROTE 
Explor, Philos. \, 182 The notion of an unknowable noume- 
nism witb which phznomenism..is contrasted. 1871 W.G. 
Warp Ess. Philos. Vhertsm (1884) 1. 1 English philosophers 
.-may be divided into two sharply contrasted classes, whom 
we may call objectivists and phenomenists respectively. 
1893 W. Warp Il’. G. Ward & Cath. Revival 328 We would 
thus..address some phenomenistic opponent. 

Pheno'menize,v. [f.as prec. +-IZE.] ¢vans. 
To make phenomenal or apparent to the senses or 
mind ; to treat as a phenomenon. 

1860 J. Younc Prov. Reason 33 The ego of consciousness 
is only the manifested, the phenomenized ego. /drd. 245 
Phenomena are phenomena of something actual behind 
them, which they phenomenize, and thereby reveal. 

Phenomenology (fingméng'lédzi). [f. Pux- 
NOMENON + -Locy.} a. The science of pheno- 
mena as distinct from that of being (ontology). b. 
That division of any science which describes and 
classtfics its phenomena. 

1797 J. Ropison in Excyct. Brit. (ed. 3) s.v. Philosophy 
§ 47 This part of philosophy may be called Phenomenology. 
1836-7 Sir W. Hamicton Aletaph. vii. G87) 121 If we 
consider the mind merely with the view of observing and 
generalising the various phenomena it reveals..we have 
one..department of mental science; and this we call the 
phznomenology of the mind..; we might call it phaznomenal 
psychology. 1840 WHEwELL Philos. Induct. Sci. x. il. (1847) 
Il. 464 Each Palztiological Science, when complete, must 
possess three members: the Phenomenology, the Etiology, 
and the Theory. 1875 Manse Guostic Heresies i. 3 Be- 
tween the real and the apparent, between ontology and 
phenomenology. lie. 

Hence Pheno-menolo‘gical a., of or pertaining 
to phenomenology. 

1858 in Mayne £xfos. Lex. 1866 J. Martineau Ess. 1. 26 
Phenomenological, as opposed to ontological. 1891 tr. De 
La Saussaye's Man, Sc, Relig. i. 8 We proceed to treat the 
phenomenological facts. 

Phenomenon (fing'ménjn). Pl.-a. Forms; 
Sing. 7 phain-, 7-9 phen-, 7~ phenomenon; 
(8. erron. 8-9 -omena). //.a. 7—- -omena; B. 7-9 
-omenons; y. erroz. 7-8 -omenas (-a’s). [a. L. 
(post-cl.) phenomenon, pl. -a, a. Gr. pawopevor, 
pl. -neva (absol. use of pr. pple. passive of paivew 
to show, pass. to be seen, to appear) appearing, 
apparent (to the senses or mind), hence 7a atvo- 
peva things that appear, appearances, phenomena, 
Cf. F. phénomene (1570 in Hatz.-Darm.), It., Sp. 
fenomeno, Pg. phenomeno; Ger, phanomen.} 

1. In scientific and general use: A thing that 
appears, or is perceived or observed; an individual 


PHENOMETHOL. 


' fact, occurrence, or change as perceived by any 
of the senses, or by the mind: applied chiefly to 
a fact or occurrence, the cause or explanation of 
which is in question. 

21639 Wotton Life Dk. Buckhm. in Relig. (1651) 102 
Somwhat I must note in this strange Phainomenon, 1692 
Bentiry Boyle Lect. 203 ‘Vhe most considerable pbzno- 
menon belonging to terrestrial bodies is the genera! action 
of gravitation. 31727 De For Syst. Magic 1. ii. (1840) 45 
Observing an unusual and surprising phenomenon, viz. a 
star at Noonday, moving in a particular orbit. 1785 Reip 
fatell, Powers 6:18 Yhat every phaenomenon must have 
a cause, was always taken for granted. 1816 PLayrair Nat. 
Phil, U1. 63 Any phenomenon, the beginning or end of which 
is seen at the same instant by observers under different 
meridians, affords the means of determining tbe difference 
of longitude. 1878 Huxtey f’hysiogr. 75 Every one is 
faniliar with the common phenomenon of a piece of metal 
being eaten away by rust. 

B. (ervon.) 1576 Torpervy Hist. 2 Orphans IV. 79 The 
landlady heing so strange a phaenomena as to be Conscien- 
tious, 1856 Ormstep Slave States 285 A phenomena of 
pregnant importance. 

Plural. 

a. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. u. ix. §1 It is not repugnant 
to any of the Ahainomena. 1653 H. More Antid. Ath. 
v, Those more large Phaznomena of Day and Nig!it, Winter 
and Summer. 1877 E. R. Conner Bas, Faith ii. 104 The 
shifting phenomena of sensation. 

B. 1707 Curios. in Husb. & Gard. 55 The efficient Cause 
of the several Phanomenons. 1708 Arit. Apollo No. 102. 
2/1 The two Phznomenons, which you question. 1735 

ounson tr. Lobo's Voy, Abyssinia x. 105 How many empty 

ypotheses and idle Reasonings, the Phzznomenons of this 

River[Nile] have put Mankind to the expence of. 1865[see 3]. 

y. (erron.) 1635 (¢it/e) Atlas Ccelestis, Containing the 
Systems and Theoryes of the Planets,..and other Pheno- 
menas of the Heavens. 1685 Boyty Ang. Notion Nat. 17 In 
the Ascension of Water in Pumps, and in otber Phaznomena’s 
of that kind. 1751 Guide to Stage 29 Phenomena’s which 
have appear'd nowhere hut upon our theatres. 1767 Mrs S. 
Pennincton Le?/. III. 13 All the pbenominz of Nature. 

+c. Phr. Zo save (or salve) the phenomena (tr. 

Gr. ow lev 7a paivopeva) : to reconcile the observed 
and admitted facts with some theory or doctrine 
with which they appear to disagree. 7o solve a 
phenomenon: to explain or account for an observed 
fact (so soludion of a phenomenon). Obs. 

1625 Bacon Ess , Superstition (Arb.) 345 Like Astronomers, 
which did faigne kccentricks and Epicycles, and such 
Engines of Orbs, to save the Phenomena; though they 
knew, tbere were no such Things. 1643 Mitton Divorce 1. 
i, To save the phenomenon of our Saviours answer to the 

| Pharises. 1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ep, u. ii, Conceits 

of eminent use to salve magneticall Phenomena’s. 1662 

STiLLinGFL. Orig. Sacry i. i. $9 ‘Vo solve the Phanomena 

of nature, 1681 Nevite /'lato Kediv. 214 The Phenomena 

of Government cannot he salved. 1704 Swirr 7. xb ix. 

(1709) 105 An original solution of this phaenomenon, 1748 

Home £ss. & Treat. (1777) 11. 134 The solution of their 

pbzenomenon is obvious. . 

2. In philosophical use; That of which the senses 
or the mind directly takes note; an immediate 
object of perception (as distinguished from sub- 
stance, or a thing in itself), Opposed to Novu- 
MENON.) 

1788 Reip Active Powers 1.vi. 43-7. 1836 EMERsSon Wature, 
Idealism Wks. (Bohn) \1. 160 It is the uniform effect of 
culture in the human mind..to lead us to 1egard nature as 
phenomenon, not as substance. 1877 E. R Conner Sas. 
Faith iv. 184 Self, therefore, is not a phenomenon, nor yet 
a hundle of phenomena, 1895 Huxtry in 19¢/ Cent. Mar. 
536 The doctrine that the subject-mauer of knowledge is 
limited to phenomena..is common to all I have mentioned 
[Hume, Berkeley, Locke]. 1895 A. J. Batrour Found. 
Belief (ed. 2) 7 Its leading doctrines are that we may know 
‘phenomena’ and the laws hy which they are connected, 
but nothing more [{etc.]. a 

3. Something very notable or extraordinary ; 
a highly exceptional or unaccountable fact or 
occurrence ; co//og. a thing, person, or animal re- 
markable for some unusual quality; a prodigy. 

1771 Junius Lett. \vii. (1772) 11. 257 From whatever origin 
your influence in this country arises, it is a phenomenon in 
the bistory of human virtue. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 

605 Here, sucb occurrences are considered as phenomena. 

1803 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Desf. (1837) I]. 411 In short, 

| the only conclusion to be drawn, .is, that, the Britisb Govern- 
ment in India is a phenomenon. 1838 Dickens Wich. Wick. 

xxiii, ‘This, Sir’, said Mr. Vincent Crummles, bringing the 
| maiden forward, ‘this is the infant phenomenon — Miss 
| NinettaCrummles’. 1865 Cornh. A/ag. May 631 People do 
| not usually feel the same affection for pbenonienons, bow- 

ever curious, that they do for perfectly commonplace human 

creatures. 1877 E. R. Conner Bas. Faith (1884) App. 1. 

iii. § 8 xofe, The perversion of this word ‘ phenomenon’ into 

tbe sense of ‘prodigy’. Even educated people may be 

found speaking of a remarkable occurrence as ‘Quite a 

pbenomenon. 

+4. That which appears or seems to a person to 
be the correct view; one’s (own) notion, opinion, 
or theory. Ods. rare. j 
1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles 11.11. 21 Self love producetb in us 
al a fond conceit of and regard unto our own phanomena 
and principles. /ééd. 22 Dogmatising opiniatretie, which 


| makes mento abandon Truth for the preservation of their 


own Phznomena. 
+ Phenomenous, ¢. Oss. rare—}. 
+ -OUS.] = PHENOMENAL 2. 


1754 Fietpine J. IW2/d 11. xii, To account for many occur 
| rences of the phznomenous kind. 


{f. prec. 


| +Phenome:thol. Chem. [f. PHENo- + METH(YL 
| + -o1 1.] An obs, flame of ANISOL. 


PHENOSE. 


1859 Miter Elem. Chem. VII. 492 If anisic acid be dis- 
tilled with an excess of caustic baryia, it yields a compound 
termed anisole, or phenomethole. 

Phenose (ff'nous), Chem. [f. PHEN- + -osE?.] 
A sweetish amorphous deliquescent compound 
formed by the action of hypochlorous acid on 
benzene, and having the general formula C,t1,,0, 


of the cai bohydrates. 

1878 Kinozett Anim. Chem, 402 Phenose, as this body is 
termed, is not fermentible, but if its production..be here- 
afterwards confirmed, it is of the greater importance, since 
it directly connects the so-called carbohydrates with the 
benzene series and with the fatty acid series. 1892 MorLey 
& Muir Watts’ Dict. Chem, Y11. 838 Phenose CoHi_Oc¢. 
Formed by the action of aqueous CIOH on benzene in the 
dark,..also by the electrolysis of toluene mixed with alcohol 
and dilute H2SO,. F 

Phenozygous, variant of PH#NozyYGous. 
Phenyl \finil, fenil). Chem. [f. PHEN-+-YL, 
lit. ‘ radival of benzene ( phene)’.} 

1. The monovalent organic radical C,H, (also 
symbolized Ph), which exists in the free state as 
Dievenyit, H,C,-C,H,, and enters as a radical 
into benzene ( phenyl hydride), phenol (pheny?/ 
hydroxyl , aniline (phenylamine), and a very ex- 
tensive series of organic compounds. 

1850 Dauseny Afom. The. viii. (ed. 2) 238 A compound 
radical called phenyle,a name given by Laurent to the sup- 
posed base of the volatile liquid, obtained by compressing 
oil gas, which was first examined by Iaraday, and de- 
nominated by him benzole. 1857 Mitter Alem. Chem. U1. 
563 Compounds ., have been formed, whicb appear to con- 
tain oxide of phenyl in combination with acids. 1863 4. 
Syd. Soc. Year-bk. Aled. 441 On some applications of Car- 
bolic Acid or Oxide of Phenyle. 1880 CLeminsnaw I 'urtz’ 
Atom. The. 220 Pbenyl.. wants but one atom of hydrogen 
to become benzene. 

2. attrib. and Combl., as phenyl acetale, car- 
bonale, cyanide, eiher, kelones, oxide, phosphale, 
sulphide; phenyl compounds, derivatives, etc.; 
phenyl-blue, dimethyl-amido-phenylimide of qui- 
hone; phenyl-brown, a colouring matter, possess- 
ing explosive properties. 

1866 Optinc A nin. Chem.123 This relationship of salicic 
and phenyl compounds, 1872 Watts Dict. Chen. Mos 
Phenyl carbonate. .. Phenyl phosphates [etc.]. 1875 /érd. 
VII. 945 The explosive character of the phenyl-brown is.. 
due to the dinitropbenol. 1 Cacney tr. Jaksch's Clin, 
Diagn. vii. (ed. 4) 400 The exhibition of salol (phenyl-a:ther 
of salicylic acid). ; ; 

b. Freely combined (hyphened or written con- 
nectedly) with other chemical terms, dcnominating 
compounds into which phenyl! enters as a radical, 
often replacing hydrogen or other monovalent 
element or gronp; such are, e.g. 

Phenyl. ace‘tamide = Aceraniuipr. Phenyl-acestic 
a: see quot. 1877. Phen;I-acetylene: sce quot. 1872. 
Phenyl gly ‘col,adistomicalcohol,C.H -CHOH.CH,OH. 
PhenylI-hydra zine: see quot. 1902, Phenyl-sulphurric 
a., sulpho-carbolic ; see quot. 1880. 

1866 Waits Dict. Chem. 1V. 418 ela eretamide or 
Acetanilide.. Produced by the action of aniline upon acetic 
anhydride or chloride of acetyl. 1885-8 Facce & Pye-Smitu 
Princ, Med (ed. 2) 1. 205 Antifebrin (..phenyl-acetamide) 
is said to be more useful, more agreeable, and more safe 
than any. 1877 Watts Fowzwes’ Chem. (ed. 12) 11. 528 
Alpha-toluic or “phenyl-acetic acid, CcH CH2-CO2H. 1885 
Keen Aficro-Organisms 73 Antiscptics, such as carbolic 
acid ..strong solutions of phenyl-propionic acid and phenyl- 
acetic acid. 1872 Warts Dict. Chem, V1. g20 *Phenyl- 
acetylene. Syn. with Acetenyl-benzene. 1885 REMSEN 
Org. Chem. (1888) p. ix, pa as and Derivatives. 
1897 Adlbntt’s Syst. Med. 11. 213 Vhe property of *phenyl- 
hydrazin to furm with grape-sugur a characteristic crystalline 
compound called phenyl-glucosagon. 1902 Encycl. Brit. 
XXVI_.721/2 E. Fischer [in] 1884, made theall-impoitant dis- 
covery of phenylhydrazine, CeH -NH.N Heor Ph.NH.N H3. 
1880 Garrop & Baxter Alat. Med. 177 Sulphocarbolic or 
*phenylsulphuric acid is formed by the direct union of pure 
carbolic acid with sulphuric acid. 

HencePhenyla'mica.=ANILIC. Phe*nylami:de 
=ANILIDE. Phe'nylami-ne, the systematic name 
of ANILINE (wonophenylamine), NH,-C,H,, and 
of a large series of compounds of the same type, 
‘organic bases derived from ammonia by the 
substitution of one or more atoms of pheny] for 
an equivalent quantity of hydrogen’ (Watts); 
e. g. diphenylamine, NEI(C.H,)2, triphenylamine, 
N(C,H,'3; so azophenylamine, NH,-C,H.N, dromo- 
phenylamine, NH,-C,H,Br, chloro-, todo-, nilro- 
phenylamine, etc. Phe'nylate, a salt of phenylic 
acid. Phe-nylene, the hydrocarbon C,t1,; hence 
phenylene-diamine,C,H,(NH,),; etc. +Pheny lia, 
obs. synonym of phenylamine (aniline), Phenylic 
(fint-lik) @., of or derived from phenyl; phenylic 
acid, alcohol, other names for Phenol or Carbolic 
acid; also formerly called Phe-nylous acd, 
Phenylimi:de (IMiDE): see quot.1866, Phenyl- 
area = CARBANILAMIDE. 

1866 Watts Dict. Chent. IV. 419 *Phenylamic acids. 
Anilic acids, 1857 Mitter Elem. Chem. 111. 255 Aniline, 
Kyanol, *Phenylamide, Phenylia, Crystalline, or Benzidam 
(CigH;N). ..This remarkable base may be prepared from 
several sources, and by a variety of reactions. 1866 Roscoe 
Elem. Chent. xxxix. 338 Aniline has been called *Phenyla- 
mine .. but it cannot be prepared like an amine. 1880 
Frisweie in rnd. Soc. Arts 16 Apr. 442/1 The earliest 
violets obtained by artificial means were those produced by 
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the action of pure aniline, or phenylamine, on roseine. 1880 
A thenzum 27 Nov. 713/1 ‘Vhe authors..bave thus prepared 
aluminic niethylate,.."pbenylate, &c. 1866 Watts Dict. 
Chem. 1V. 480 *Pbenylene. CeHi. A liquid having this 
composition and boiling at 91? was found by Church among 
the products of the distillation of phenylic chloride with 
sodium-amalgam. 1876 Atheneum 16 Dec. 8-6/1 ‘ Phe- 
nylene-diamine ' ohtained from dinitro-benzene by tne action 
of reducing agents. 1857 *Pbenylia [xee phenylamide]. 1858 
‘THupicnuum Urine 339 *Pbenylic acid was discovered, by 

Runge, in tar obtained by the distillation of coal. 1897 
Allbutt’s Syst. Mfed, 11. 944 Carbolic acid ix obtained from 

henic acid or phenylic alcohol, a product of coal-tar distil- 
ation. 1866 Watts Dict. Chem, IV. 419 *Phenylimides or 
Anils, tertiary monamides .. which... may be regarded as 
aniline in which 2 atoms of H[ydrogen] are replaced by 
a diatomic radicle: e.g. CsH3-(C;H:0:)’°N, pbenyl-succini- 
mide, 1852 “Phenylous acid [see PuHenic]. 1857 Mitcer 
Elem. Chem. V1. 616 *Phenyl-urea (carbanilamide). 

Pheon (fin). Also;feon. [Origin unknown. 

Identity has been suggested with OF. fosne, foene, mod.F, 
Jonine, a pitchfork, or trident for catching fish, etc., the 
regular Eng. repr. of which is Foix; but the pheou is never 
a fork, and the /outne is not essentially barbed.] 

l. Her. ‘A charge representing a broad barbed 
arrow, or head of a javelin’ (Fairholt). Either 
identical with thc figure called the broad arrow, or 
differing only in being engrailed on the inner edge. 

1486 Bk. St. Alans, Her. Bv, Feons be calde in armys 
brode arow hedys. 1562 LeicH Armorie 175 A Pheon 
Azure, whiche signifieth the hedd of a Darte. 1610 Guittim 
Heraldry w. xiv. (1611) 228 The pheon is the bead of an 
instrument of the missile sort which we call a dart. 1864 
Boutett Her. Hist. & Pop. ix. 49 Unless the contrary be 
specified, the point of the Pheon is blazoned to the hase, 

2. As the name ofan actual weapon: see quots. 

a1618 Syivester Fob Triumph. 1v. 599 Canst thou his 
Skin with barbed pheons pierce? [1860 FaiRHOLT Costume 
in Eng. (ed. 2) Gloss, Phcon, a barbed javelin, carried by 
sergeants-at-armsin theking's presence asearlyas Richard I's 
time.) 

Phere, var. FEne 56.1 companion, s6.2 company. 

Pherecratean (ferzkrati-an), a. (sb.) Gr. and 
Lat. Pros. [t.L. Pherecratius, a. Gr. pepexparecos 
(f. Bepexparns name of a Greek poet) +-an.} Name 
of a logacedic metre or verse consisting of three 
feet, normally a spondee, dactyl, and spondee (or 
trochee), but admitting of some variations. Also 
called Pherecratian (-krélfiin), Pherecratic 
(-kree-tik), 

1988 Lempritre Classical Dicl. (1826) 511/1 He {Phere- 
crates] invented a sort of verse, which from him has been 
called ?herecratian. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XIV. 45672 
Pherecrates .. was author of a kind of verse called, froin his 
ownname, Pherecratick .. This verse of Horace( .-Quanris 
pontica pinus) is a Pherecratick verse. 1861 Haptey Greek 
Gram. $921 Pherecratean verses are sometimes combined 
in systems: but much more frequent are Glyconic systems 
| closing with a Pherecratean. 
| + Phe-retrer, obs. form of Ferernan. 

1555 W. Watreman Fardle Facions 1. v. 77 Certaine Phe- 
retrers, whose facultie it is to sette for the burialles. 

+ Phese, obs. lorm of FREZE v. 

1606 Suaxs. 7. & Cr. ut tii. 215 And a he proud with me, 
ile phese his pride. 

Phesike, obs. form of Puysic. 

Phesycion, Phetonesse, Pheuterer, obs. ff. 
Puysician, PyTHONESS, FEWTERER, 

Phew (fz, fize), z/. (v., sb.) Also 7 (pheut), 
pfew, 8 phu, 9 phugh: see also PuHo, PHoo. 
[Representing the action of pnffing or blowing 
away with the lips.] A vocal gesture expressing 
impatience, disgust, discomfort, or weariness. 

1604 Marston & Wesster Malcontent 1. iv, Pheut, I'll 
not shrink. 1633 Foro Love's Sacr. iv. i, Phew, sir, do not 
stand upon that. 1727 Vanar. & Cin. Yourn. Lond. 1. i, 
Phu! a fig for his money. 1856 Boxer (Poems (1857) 1. 
133 As for your share,—phew! 1866 Geo. Exior /. //o/ti, 
Phew-ew! Jermyn manages the estate badly, then. 1892 
H. Hurciinson Fatrzw. /sé. 16 * Phugh | and isn’t it hot?’ 

b. (nonce-uses) as vb. intr. to uttcr the exclama- 
tion phew !’; as 5d. an utierance of this. 

1858 Farrar £7ic 1. ii, Eric only ‘phewed ’ again two or 
three times, and thought of Montagu. 1904 Aba Cam- 
BRIDGE Sisters 70 Soon Rose heard sighs and phews, and 
sudden rustlings and slappings, 

Phi-: see Puy-. 

Phial (fail), sb. Forms: a. 4 fiol, 4-5 fyole, 
5 fyoll(e, fialle, 6 fyol, 7 flole. 8. 4 phyall(e, 
6 phiall, 7 phiole, phyal, 7—- phial. See also 
Viat. [ME.a. F. fole (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
also phzole (13th c. in Littré), in Cotgr. fle, 
Phiole = Pr. fiola, It. fala, ad. late L. phiola, L. 
phiala, ad. Gr, grddn a broad flat vessel. ] 

A vessel for holding liquids, esp. drinks ; for- 
merly variously applied ; now usually a small glass 
bottle, esp. for liquid medicine. + Leyden phial= 
Leyden jar: see Leypen. Bologna phial: see 
Bo.ocna. 

13.. £. E. Aldit. P. B. 1476 Fyoles fretted with flores & 
fleez of golde. 1382 Wyctir Nu. vii. 84 Silueren fiols [1388 
viols] twelue, golden morierstwelue, 1483 Cath, Ang?. 1290/2 
A Fialle, ampidla, ficla. 1490 Caxton Encydos xiii. 47 The 
fyole fulle of the holi libacion. 1609 Biste (Douay) Amos 
vi. 6 You..that drinke wine in phials [1611 bowls}. 1656 
Biount Glossogr., Phial, a plain pot with a wide mouth, 
whereout a man might drink enough. 1669 Bove Contn. 
| New Exp. un. (1682) 12 A Glass Phial filled with Mercury. 
| 1747 Frangiin Let, Wks. 1840 V. 194 Set the electrified 
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hial on one, and then touch the wire. 1806 Med. Frut. 

V. 433 Very little of it will be lost, provided the phial be 
properly shaken. 1820 Scoressy Acc. Arctic Reg. 1. 235 
‘The phial was suddenly corked and inverted. 1846 Joyce 
Sct. Dial, vr, vi. (1849) 461 We will describe what is usually 
called the Leyden phial. 1873 Hate /m His Name iii. 16 
What is the elixir iu your phial? 

b. fig. (See Rev. v. 8, xvi. 1.) Cf. Viat. 

1649 Jer. Taytor Gt. Exemp. uu. Disc. xi. 12 That my 
Prayers being. presented in the Pbial of tbe Saints may 
ascend .. Where thy glory dwells. 1742 Younc N4. 7h.1. 
53 Ibe Phial of thy Vengeance, pour’d On this devoted Head. 
@ 1881 Rossetti House of Life xc, Wait tbe turning of the 
phials of wrath For certain years, 

c. attrib. and Comb., as phial-book, -glass; phial- 
like adj. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Enfomol. WI. xxix. 81 Eggs ..of a long 
phial-like form, 1851 Blackz. Afag. June 688 ‘The homoeo- 
pathist pulling out. his phial-book. 

Hence Phi-al v, /rans., to store or keep in a phial, 
to bottle up; Phi-alfnl, as much as fills a phial. 

@ 1763 Suenstone Love § Hon. 164 Full on my fenceless 
head its phial’d wrath May Fate exhaust. 1769 Lane in 
Phil. Trans. LIX. 219 The liquor being shaken, and 
another phial-full taken up soon after. 

Phialine (foialin, -ain), 2. rare. [f. PHiav sd. 
+ -1NE2,] Resembling a phial or that of a phial. 

188: H. B. Brapy in Frat. Microsc. Sc. Jan. 62 A thin 
peripheral border, surmounted by a stout sessile phialine lip. 

Phidiac (foicdiek), 2. Also Pheidiac. fad. 
L. Phidiac-us, Gr. dabsands, f. Sedias, Phidias.] 
Of, pertaining to, or like the work of Phidias, the 
most famots sculptor of ancient Greece. So 
Phidi-acan a.; also Phi-dian (Phei‘dian) a. 

1809 Byron Bards & Rev. liii, Let Aberdeen and Elgin .. 
Waste useless thousands on their Phidian freaks. 1823 
— Fuan xu. cx, Phidian forms cut out of marble. 1870 
Emerson Soc. & Solst. xi. 271 Features that explain the 
Phidian sculpture. 1883 Century A/ag. XXVII. 175 
Throughout all the works of Pheidiac art which have come 
down tous. 21885 F. 3. Van Vorst Without a Compass 8 
He had endeavoured to breathe into that most refractory of 
all materials... Phidiacan forms, 

hife, obs form of FIFE. 

Phil-, form of Puito- used before a vowel or 4. 

-phil (fil), -phile (foil), combining element 
repr. Gr. ptdos loving, dear. In Greek, found 
only in certain personal names, where it means 
‘dear, beloved’, as Aig:Aos (dear to Zeus), Ocd- 
gAos (dear to God). In med. and mod.L. often 
used as a second element in form -fAz/us, -phila, 
with scnse ‘lover, loving’ (e.g. bofanophi/us(Linn.) 
lover of plants, amateur botanist, Ammopihila, 
generic name). Hence in French words -phz/e, in 
Eng. -pAzle or later -phil, as Anglophil(e, Ausso- 


| phil(e, Slavophil e, Turcophil(e, 1or which forms 


with the prefix PuitLo- are more correct etymolo- 
gically; so conchophil(e (shell-loving). gastrophilve, 
oxyphil(e, etc. Hence also -PHiLoUS, q. v. 
Philabeg, erroneous form of Fitisec, a kilt. 
Philadelphian (filadelfiin), 2. and sé. {In 
sense 1, f. Gr. prAadeAgia brotherly love (f. piAa- 
SeAgos loving one’s brother or sister, f. PHILO- + 
adeAgos brother, adeApy sister) + -AN; in sense 2 
in part, and in 3, 4, f. Gr. diAadéApeca, Phila- 
delphia (i.e. the city of Ptolemy Philadelphus).] 
A. adj. 1. Brother-loving; loving the brethren. 
1615 Byrieto £xf. Coloss. i. 10 We must get that philan- 


. thiopiae love of men into our hearts, but especially phila- 


delphian, the love of the brethren, 18€8 Sat. Kev. 13 June 
778/2 His unfortunate brother must..suffer for the blasphe- 
mous philadelphian piety of his profane advocate. 

2. Of or pertaining to the Philadelphians: see 
B. 2, and cf. Rev. iii. 7-13. 

1693 Devertey True St. Gosp. Truth Pref. Aij, That 
Philadelphian State, to whicli Christ bath opened a Door, 
which none can shut. 1697 (¢¢t/e) State of Philadelphian 
Society. lbid.5 Where are these Pillars of the Philadelphian 
‘Temple? 1764 Mactaine tr. Mosherm's Eccl. Hest. (1844) 


. II. 282/2 A notion that her [Jane Leadley’s] Philadelphian 


society was the true kingdom of Christ. 1874 J. H. Brunt 
Dict. Sects, etc. (1886) s.v., The Philadelphian Society con- 
tributed largely to the spread of that mystical piety which 
is SO conspicuous in the works of ,. William Law, and which 
affected in no small degree the early stages of Methodism. 

3. Of or pertaining to the ancient city of Phila- 
delphia, to Philadelphia in Pennsylvania, or to 
any other place of the name. 

4. Of or ane to Ptolemy Philadclphus. 

B. 56. 1. (See quot.) 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Philadelphia, a womans name, 
and signifies brotherly or sisterly love. And lovers of 
Brothers or Sisters, are stiled Phéladelphians. ; 

2. (f/.) A religious society or party organized in 
England towards the end of the 17thc. under the 
name of the Phi/ade/phian Sociely. 


The name appears to have combined a reference to the 
sense of the Gr. drAadeAdia brotherly love, with one to the 
church of Philadelphia, Gr. PrAadeageca, in Rev. iii. 7-13. 

1693 Bevertey 7rue St. Gosp. Truth Pref. Aij, That .. 
none should take their Crown, who are true Philadelphians. 
1697 Princ. Philadelphians 1 There has lately appeared in 
England..a Sect or certain nuniber of People, who attribute 
to themselves an extraordinary Sanctity... [bey seem to 
derive themselves from a Sect long since started up.. the 
Family of Love, now stiling themselves Philadelphians, or 
the little Virgin Church of Philadelphia. @ 1700 B. " Dict. 
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Cant. Crew, Philadelphians, a new Sect of Enthusiasts, 
pretenders to Brotherly Love. 1710 STEELE & Appison 
Tatler No. 257 P10. 1860 J. Garoner Faiths World I. 
654/2 A smali hody of Philadelphians existed for a short 
time also in Holland. 

Hence Philade‘lphianism (from sense 2). 

1697 State Philadelph. Soc. 5 I1f You please to read tbe 
Charter of Philadelphianism in the Epistle to that Church, 

Philadelphite (filade:lfsit). diz. [Named 


1880, from Philadelphia in Pennsylvania, near 
which it is found; see -1TE1 2 b.] A kind of 
vermiculite akin to jefferisite. 

1880 H.C. Lewis in Proc. Acad. Nat. Se. Philad. 313. 
1896 Cuester Dict. Min., Philadelphite, a hrownish-red, 
micaceous mineral, closely related to jefferisite. 

+ Philadelphy. Obs. rare. [ad. Gr. guda- 
deAdia: see above.] Brotherly love. 

a 1677 Barrow Serm. (1683) II. x. 152 That charity, which 
in respect to others is called philanthropy..in regard to 
(Christians] is named philadelphy (or hrotherly affection). 

Philagrain, -green, -grin, obs. forms of 
FInicRANE. Philamort, -mot, obs. ff. FILEMOT. 

Philander (file:ndaz), sd. [ad. Gr. pidavdpos 
adj., loving or fond of men, (of a woman) loving 
her husband, f. giAo-, PHILo- + dvnp, avip-a man, 
male, husband; hence used as 2 proper name in 
story, drama, dialogue ; in later use esp. for a lover 


(perh. misunderstood as = a loving man). 

Thus in Ariosto’s Or/ando Furioso, Filandro was the youth 
beloved and ruined hy the lustful Gabrina; andin Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s Laws of Candy, one of the personages is 
‘Philander Prince of Cyprus, passionately in love with 
Erota’; hut the name seems to have been more particularly 
matched with PA:zd/7s, as in quot. 1682. Cf. PHituis.] 

+1. A lover; one given to making love. Oés. 

[2 1682 (¢itte of Ballad) The faithful Lovers Downfal: or, 
The Death of Fair Phillis Who Killed her self for loss of 
her Philander. /éid., Philander, ah Philander] still the hleed- 
ing Philliscries, She wept awhile, And she forc’ta Smile, then 
clos'd her eyes and dyes.] 1700 Concreve HVay of World 
v.i, I'll couple you! yes, I’ll baste you together, you and 
your Philander. [1709 Tater No. 13 ?1 Enter'd Philander, 
who is the most skilful of all Men in an Address to Women. ] 
1794 C. Picor Female Fockey Club 99 Those philanders of 
former times once led Captivity Captive, too happy to he 
hound in her fetters. 1813 Moore Posé-éag viii, Bring thy 
hest lace, thou gay Philander ! i 

2. A name given to certain marsupial animals 


(also FILANDER). 

[From the name of PAitander de Bruyn, who saw in 1711 
in the garden of the Dutch governor of Batavia the species 
named after him (in a), heing the first memher of the family 
known to Europeans. (Morris Austvat Eng.)] 

a. A small wallaby (Macropus brunnzz) first 
described by Philander de Bruyn. b. A South 
American opossum (Didelphys philander). ce. An 
Australian bandicoot (Pevameles lagotrs). 

1737 [see FiranDER 3}. 1753 Cuamsers Cyct. Supp., Didet- 
pAts, the name hy which Linnzus calls the animal called 
philander by other writers. 1896 L7s¢ Anim. Zool. Soc. 
(ed. 9) 215 Didelphys philander,.. Philander Opossum. 

+ Philander, obs. f. FILANDEB!, intestinal worm 


in hawks. 

1596 Hartnoton Afetam. Ajax Div, You feare sbee hath 
the philanders. 

Philander, v. Also 9 filander. [f. Pui- 
LANDER sé. ; lit. ‘to act or do the Philander’.] 

1. iztr. To make love, especially in a trifling 
manner; to flirt; to dangle after a woman. 

1737 [implied in Pritanperinc]. 1788 Disinterested Love 
I. 53, I must disguise my sentiments, or J shall get none 
of the pretty fools to philander with. 
Axutobiog. 92, I passed the day..between disputing with 
my landlord, and walking ahout and philandering with the 
ladies. 1826 Disrarti Viv. Grey 1.1, The military M.P. 
fled to the drawing-room to philander with Mrs. Grey. 1875 
Mrs. Ranvoten W. Hyacinth 1. iii. 58 You surely don't 
expect me to go philandering about the woods playing 
Corydon to my cousin Phyllis. 1881 Miss Brappon 4sf/. 
I. 191 [To] cure him of this inclination to philander. 

+ 2. trans. To pay court to, make love to. Ods. 

1792 Elvina ll. 61, I could have Philandered the daughter, 
and complimented the father. 

Hence Phila ndering vd/. sb. and Api. a. 

1737 Mrs. A. GRANVILLE in Mys. Delany's Life & Corr. 
I. 597, 1 was extremely diverted with the philandering you 
gave me an account of.. Bath is not a place to keep lovers a 
secret. 1860 THACKERAY Four Georges ii. (1876) 48 Henrietta 
Howard accepted the nohle old earl’s philandering. 1884 
Sat, Rev. 7 June 736/2 Sham piety and philandering re- 
ligiousness. 

Phila‘nderer. [f. prec. + -ER1.] One who 
philanders ; a male flirt. 

1841 Hor. Smitu ALoueyed Man I. v. 136 The imputation 
of being a dangler, a Philanderer. 1877 Brack Green Past. 
x. (1878) 80 Worse still, a philanderer—a professor of the 
fine art of flirtation. 

+ Phila‘nthropal, 2. Ods. rave. [f. Gr. 
prravOpwn-os (see next) + -AL.] Beneficent or 


friendly to mankind. 


a1805 A. CARLYLE * 


1648 J. Rayvmonb /¢ Merc. [tal. Introd. 21 A Rimarra is 


a Philanthropall creature in forme like a Lyzzard. 1656 
Biount Glossogr., Philanthropal, ful of love to mankind. 


Philanthrope (filénproup). [ad. Gr. prav- 
8pwn-os (adj.) loving mankind (said of gods, men, 
animals), humane, benign or useful to man, f. 
ptdo-, PHILO- + avOpwmos man. Cf, F. philanthrope 
(in Dict. Acad. 1762; Oresine a 1400, has philan- 
tropos pl.).] = PHILANTHROPIST. 


| 
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41734 NortH Lives (r826) 11. 44 He had a goodness of 
nature..in so great a degree that he may he deservedly 
styled a philanthrope. 1810 Beresrorp Brbliosophia, &c. 22 
Calling on the Philanthrope to counteract their balefulness. 
1883 R. F. Burton in Academy 26 May 366/3 If only we 
govern like men, not like philanthropes and humanitarians, 

+ Philanthro‘pian, 2. Oés.  [f. L. (post cl.) 
philanthropia + -an.) Of the nature of philan- 
thropy; philanthropic. 

1615 Byrietp Exp. Coloss. i, r0 [see PriLADELPHIAN a, 1). 

Philanthropic (flznprgpik), a. (s6.)_ [ad. 
F. philanthropique (Mirabeau, 18thc.), f. Gr. 
gtdavOpum-os (see PHILANTHROPE) + -1C (cf. Gr. 
avOpumtn-ds, {. avOpwaos).] Characterized by philan- 
thropy; actuated by love of onc’s fellow-men; 
benevolent ; humane. 

_ 1789 (tite) First Report of the Philanthropic Society 
instituted in London, Sept. 1788, for the prevention of 
Crimes. 1799 Med. ¥rul. 1. 263 The philanthropic inten- 
tions of a man so zealous in the cause of humanity. 1824 
L. Murray Exg. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 507 The eloquent Burke.. 
in his eulogium of the philanthropic Howard. 1874 Green 
Short Hist. x. §1. 716 The religious and philanthropic 
movement, which bears the name of Wesley. 

B. sb. (nonce-uses.) A philanthropic person or 
practice: = PHILANTHROPIST, PHILANTHROPY, 

a 1845 Hoop Swithfield Market xv, Great philanthropics! 
pray urge these topics! 1899 Daily News 11 Apr. 2/3 The 
Councils may he led astray in their philanthropics, 

Philanthropical (filénprp‘pikal), a2. Now 
rare or Obs. [f.as prec. + -AL.] Relating to or 
concerned with philanthropy; = PHILANTHROPIC a. 

1818 in Topp. a@ 1845 Hoop Black Fob iii, A knot of very 
charitable men Set up a Philanthropical Society. 1856 
Mrs. Browninc Aur. Leigh 1v. 1016 Romney's school Of 
philanthropical self-sacrifice. 

Philanthro pically, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly2.] 
Ina philanthropic manner; benevolently, humanely. 

1787 ‘G. Gampabo’ Acad. /forsemen (1809) 29 note, The 
author is here philanthropically amiahle. 1803 Gopwin 
Chaucer liv. 11. 535 Philanthropically disposed. 

Philanthropine (filenprdpin). fad. Ger. 
Philanthvopin (\atinized -znon, -2nwm), a. Gr. 
piravOpwmev-ov, neuter of pidavOpwmv-os adj., rare 
parallel form of giAav@pwros philanthropic (after 
av@pwmvos human).] Anglicized form of the name 
given to the school founded in 1774 by John 
Bernhard Basedow or Bassedau (1723-90) at 
Dessan, Germany, for the education of children 
by his ‘natural system’, in the principles of phil- 
anthropy, natural religion, and cosmopolitanism ; 
also any similar institution. 

1802 tr. De Luc's Lett. conc. Educ. Infancy in Guardian 
of Educ. 26 Estahlishments .. afterwards multiplied in 
Germany under the title of Phzlanthropines; a specious 
name. 1805 Mrs. Trimmer in Southey Life A. Bell (1844) 
Hi, 135 M. De Luc.. gives there the history of the origin of 
the Philanthropines, which have done so much mischief. 
1865 M. Pattison Ess., #. A. Wolf356 These reformers,.. 
setting upan institution of their own—the Philanthropinum 
at Dessau. .. Education was no longer to hear the stamp of 
the convent. ‘ 

Hence Philanthro‘pinism [ad. Ger. piz/anthro- 
pinisms), the edncational system of the philan- 
thropine. 1842 in Branpe Dict. Sci., etc. 

Philanthropinist (filénproupinist), sé. (@.) 
[f. prec. + -1st.] An advocate of the ‘natural 
system” of education of Basedow; also, a pupil 
at a philanthropine. Also attrib. or as adj. Of 
or pertaining to philanthropinism. 

1842 BranpvE Dict. Sci., etc. 920/2 The influence of the 
lahours of the Philanthropinists has undoubtedly entered 
largely into the modern system of education, 1865 M. 
Pattison Ess., #. A. Wolf358 Trapp was..himself one of 
the Philanthropinists, 1868 Quick Educ. Reformers vi. 152 
It would soon he seen what was the value of Philanthro- 
pinist Latin. /é%d. 156 Philanthropinists, when they left 
school, were not in all respects the superiors of their fellow- 
creatures, s 

Philanthropism (filenprdpiz’m). ff. as 
next + -1sm.] The profession or practice of phil- 
anthropy; a philanthropic theory or system. 

1835 Fraser's Mag. X1. 102 A time of Tithe Controversy, 
Encyclopedism, Catholic Rent, Philanthropism, and the 
Revolution of Three Days! 1849 CLroucn Poenrs, etc. 
(1869) I. 301 The more enlightened philanthropism of Eng- 
Jand resorts to the formation of charitable societies, to 
district-visiting, distrihution of tracts, and teaching in 
charity schools. 1859 Gen. P. Toomrson Aud? Alt. 11. xci. 
68 ‘Philanthropism’ then is up again, and all Reformers 
are Philanthropists, and all Philanthropists Reformers. 

Philanthropist (file-nprdpist). [f. Puian- 
THROPY +-IST.] One who practises philanthropy ; 
one who from love of his tellow-men exerts him- 
self for their well-being. Formerly, with the more 
general sense of ‘ friend or lover of man’, and so 
applied to the Deity, and also to friendly animals. 

1730-6 Baivey (folio), Phitanthrofist,..a lover of mankind. 
1742 Younc Mt. Th. 1v. 602 Thou great Philanthropist ! 
Father of Angels! hut the Friend of Man! 1769 PENNANT 
Zool, 11. 49 The Dolphin..was celehrated in the earliest 
time for its fondness of the human race, was honored with 
the title of the Sacred Fish, and distinguished hy those of 
Boy-loving and Philanthropist. 1797 Axti-Facobin 11 Dec, 
(2852) 19 ‘Tom Paine the philanthropist. 1804 Med. Frud. 
XII. 209 The man of letters, philosopher, and philanthro- 
pist. 1829 I. Tayvtor /xthus. vii. 178 The spirit that should | 
actuate a Christian philanthropist. 1875 Heirs Soc. Press. | 


‘form philanthro:pia. 


PHILARGYRY. 


iii. 44 A great philanthropist has astonished the world by 
giving it large sums of money during his lifetinie. 

lience Philanthropi‘stic a. rare, pertaining 
to or characteristic of a philanthropist; of the 
nature of philanthropism. 

1851 CartyLe Sterding ~ v, Mere darkness with philan. 
thropistic phosphorescences, empty meteoric lights. 

a ee (filzenprdpaiz), v. [f.as prec. 
+ -IZE. 

1. utr. To play or perform the part of the phi- 
lanthropist ; to practise philanthropy. 

1826 Blackw, Mag. X1X. 464 Why do they not huy all 
the land in a single island, and missionize and philan- 
thropize at their own expense? 1836 Mew Afonthly Mag. 
XLVI. 71 Away she went philanthropising till nine in one 
place, playing three-card loo till twelve in another. 

2. ¢rans. To treat philanthropically; to make 
(persons) objects of philanthropy. 

1830 Frascr's Mag. 11. 563 A convention..met for the 
purpose of philanthropising the hlacks. 1859 W. Cuapwick 
De Foe iv. 236 De Foe again returns to the attack upon 
Sir Humphrey Mackworth's bill for philanthropizing the 
poor by deceiving and robbing the rich. 1894 West. Gaz. 
27 June 2/3 Till they get them [votes], we look jealously at 
these attempts to philanthropise woman malgré lus. 

3. To make philanthropic in character, cause to 
become a philanthropist. 

1891 B. E. Martin Footsr. C. Lamb 61 Basil Montagu, 
the philanthropized courtier. 

+ Philanthropos, Herb. Obs. [a. Gr. pidav- 
Opwros cleavers (from its sticking to men).] An 
old name of Cleavers (Galtum Aparine); by some 


, applied to Agrimony (Agvimonia Eupatoria). 


c1000 Sar. Leechd. 1. 306 Das wyrt man phylantropos 
nemnebp, Pet ys on ure zgepeode menlufizgende, fordy heo 
wyle hradlice to 6am men zeclyfian. 1597 GeRARDE //erbat 
Nl. ccxxx. 575 Agrimonie..Named..of some Philanthropos, 
of the cleauing qualitie of the seedes, hanging to mens 
garments. 1601 Hottanp Péixy II. 273 Itis ready tocatch 
hold of folkes clothes as they passe hy, and to stick unto 
them (Afarg.] Whereupon they cal it Philanthropos, a 


louer of man. 
Also 7 in L. 


Philanthropy (filz'nprépi). 
{ad. late L. philanthropia 
(in earlier Eng. use), a. Gr. piAavOpwria love to 
mankind, f. piAdv@pwnos: see PHILANTHROPE. So 
F. philanthropie (1567 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Love 
to mankind; practical benevolence towards men in 
general ; the disposition or active effort to promote 
the happiness and well-being of one’s fellow-men. 

a. [1607-12 Bacon Ess., Goodness (Arh.) 198 The affecting 
of the Weale of Men: which is that the Greecians call 
Philanthropia.] 1608 Torsett Serpents (1658) 781, 1 should 
first hegin with the commendation of their.. P/ilanthropia, 
1678 Vug. Man's Call. 133 ‘Vhat orient pearl, that Cyrus in 
bis time so highly delighted in..to attain the study of a due 
philanthropia (for that was his own very word) toward all. 

8. 1623 Cockeram, Phylanthrofie, Humanitie. ¢ 1650 
Jer. Tavtor Serm., Mait. v. 20 Wks. 1831 III. 255 That 
godlike excellency, a philanthropy and love to all mankind. 
1693 DrypEN Charac. Polybius in Shears Polyé, lL. Bvh, 
This Philanthropy (which we have not a proper word in 
English to express) is every where manifest in our Author. 
1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Philanthropy, is a generous 
Love for Mankind in General, or an Inclination to promote 
Puhlick Good. 1749 Firtpinc Tom: Fones v1. i, In friend- 
ship, in parental and filial affection, and indeed in general 
philanthropy, there is a great and exquisite delight, 1827 
Lytton Fatkland 1. 26 While I felt aversion for the few 
whom I knew, I glowed with philanthropy for the crowd 
which [knew not. 1849 R. 1. Witperrorce Holy Baft. (1850) 
23 He first taught the lessons of universal Philanthropy. 

tb. spec. The love of God to man. Oés. 

(Cf. Zrtus iil. 4 9 xpyororys Kat H didAavOpwiia .. tod 
GwrtHpos nuwy Geov, 1611 The kindenesse and loue of God 
our Sauiour toward man.) 

1631 R. H.Arraignm.WholeCreaturei.4 His Philanthropie 
and good will to Man, which our Sauiour Christ especially 
manifested. 1643 Trapp Con. Gen. xvi. 10 He is oft (out 
of his meer Philanthropie) found of them that sought him 
not. @a1711 Ken Hyminarium Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 112 The 
hlessed Three. .In co-immense Philanthropy conspire. * 

ce. f/. Philanthropic actions, movements, or 


agencies, 

1884 R. R. Bowker in Harper's Mag. Apr.776/1 To he.. 
the head of a great hospital and many philanthropies, 
demands .. devotion. 1890 Sfectator 24 May, Tedious 
toil in connection with all manner of philanthropies. 

Philarchaist, etc.: see PHILo-. 

Philarea, obs. erron. form of PHILLYREA. 

+Philargyry. 04s. Also 7 -gury. [ad. 
Gr. pidopyupia, n. of quality from g:Aapyup-os fond 
of money, f. giA(o-, PHIL(O- + apyupos silver, 
money.] Love of money; avarice, covetousness. 

1570-6 LamparvE Peramb. Kent (1826) 249 The Popes 
lahoured more and more with this incurahle disease of 
Philargyrie. 1631 R. H. Arvaigum. Whole Creature xviii. 
320 That Philargury or love of money which is called 
Covetousnesse. 1652 Uroqunart Yewel Wks. (1834) 212 In 
matter of philargyrie, or love of money. 

So + Phila 'rgyrist, a lover of money, a covetous 
person; +Phila’rgyrous (-gurous) @., money- 
loving, covetous. 

1633 LT. Apams Exf. 2 Peter iii. 18 If he did hoard up his 
knowledge, as a..philargyrist his coin, we might still he 
poor. 1654 H. L'Estrance Chas. / (1655) 138 ‘They were 
thought Philargyrous, and over solicitous of filthy lucre. 
1663 Stttuincre. Skeciuah Ded., The progging attempts of 
an ambitious phylargyrist. 

Philaser, obs. forut of FiLacer. 


PHILATELY. 


Philately (filet/li). ad. F. prélatéle, f. 
Gr. guA(o-, PHILO- + dveAns free from tax or charge, 
d7éAeca exemption from payment (éf dreAcias with- 
out payment, free, franco). Proposed by M. 
Herpin, a postage-stamp collector, in Le Collec- 
tionneur de Timbres-poste (15 Nov. 1864). 

(When a letter was ‘ carriage-free’ or carriage-prepaid by 
the sender, it was formerly in various countries stamped 
FREE, or FRANCO; the fact is now indicated hy the letter 
hearing an impressed receipt stamp, or its substitute an 
adhesive label (commonly called a postage-stamp), for the 
amount; the Greek areAys, being a passable equivalent of 
free or franco, has for the purpose of word-making been 
employed to express the /reimarke, franco-bollo, franco- 
mark, frank-stamp, or ‘ postage-stamp ’, and so to supply the 
second element in pAilatélte.)] : , 

The pursuit of collecting, arranging, and studying 
the stamped envelopes or covers, adhesive labels 
or ‘ postage-stamps’, postcards, and other devices 
employed in different countries and at different 
times, in effecting the prepayment of letters or 
packets sent by post; stamp-collecting. 

3865 Stamp-Coll, Mag. 1 Dec. 182/2 He {M. Herpin] 
proposes the word pAslatélie, which we anglicise into ‘ phi- 
lately ’...Twelve months have glided on..and the French 
terms pirlatéle and philatélie, as well as their English 
equivalents ‘ philately ’, ‘ philatelist ’, and ‘ philatelic’.. have 
become household words in the poe emp collecting 
world. did. Advts., The works of the Philatelic Society of 
France. 1867 PAilatelist 1.37 A r to the non-initiated 
in philately, 188: Adhenzuni 1 Oct. 431/2 It is posiay a 
question whether the science should properly be called 
philately or timhrophily. 

Hence Philatelic (filatelik) @., relating to or 
engaged in philatcly; so Philate-lical a.; hence 
Philatelically a/v.; Phila‘telism, philately; 
Phila‘telist, a person devoted to philately, a 
stamp-collector (whence Philateli'stic a.) ; Phi- 
la'teloma’niac, one with whom stamp-collecting 
has become a mania. 

1865 Philatelic, Philatelist [see above]. 3866 (¢£¢e) The 
Philatelist: An Illustrated Monthly Magazine for Stamp 
Collectors. 187: Routledge’s Ev, Boy's Ann. Suppl. Apr. 
7/1 A manuscript Philatelic Magazine. 3187z E. L. Pee 
BERTON in Stamp-Coll, Mag. 1X. 130 The faults..incident 
to American philatelism. 1872 — (¢#fde) The Philatelical 
Journal, 1882 Sat. Rev. 15 Apr. 472/2 Many a parent.. 
will now hasten to provide him instead with the records 
of philatelism. 1884 Soston (Mass.) rad. 26 July, It is 
valued at ahout S1oco by philatelomaniacs. 1890 7tmes 
20 May 5 On May 19, 1890, an exhibition was opened 
of postage stamps collected by the London Philatelic 
Society. 1890 Standard 25 Apr. 5/6 The philatelistic 
scholar. 1893 Heston. Gas. 18 Oct. 3/1 Of the exhibition 
itself, .we shall not attempt to speak.., philatelically, 

Philaterie, -ory, obs. ff. PHYLAcTERY. 


+Philau‘ty. Os. AlsoinGr. form philautia. 
fad. Gr. piAauria, n. of state f. pidavros loving 
oneself, f, ¢uA(o-, PutL(o- + abrdv oneself.]  Self- 
love; undue regard for oneself or one’s own in- 
terests ; sclf-conceit; selfishness. 

¢1rsz5 Tinoate Obed. Chr, Man Pref., Wks. (2573) 103 
They will say yet more shamefully, that no man can vnder- 
stand the Scriptures without Philautia, that is to say 
Philosophy. A man muste first bee well seene in Aristotle, 
rer he can vnderstand the Scripture, say they. 1564-5 

EDINGTON Lef. to Cecil 28 Feb. in Tytler //ist. Scot. (1864) 
Ill. 40r Phylautye which maketh us fancy too much our 
own conceptions. 1§77-87 HotinsHep Chron. (1807) 11. 148 
There we sce philautie or selfe-love, which rageth in men 
sO preposterouslic. a@1s92 Greene Jas. /V, ui, ii, Such as 
giue themselues to Philautia, as you do, maister. 165% 
Biccs New Disp. § 72 And will have philautie to he natures 
first-born. 1721 Battey s. v. Geese, This Proverb intimates 
that an inhred Philauty runs through the whole Race, 

Philazer, obs. form of Finacer. 

Philberd, -bert, -bud, obs. forms of FILBERT. 

-phile: sce -PHIL. 

+ Philed, obs. form of FILED. 

3578 T. Proctor Gorg. Gallery, Lover approv. Lady 
unkinde, Your Phrases fine philed, did force mee agree. 

Philemort, obs. f. FILEMoT = FEUILLEMORTE, 

Philery, Philet\t, obs. ff. PHILLYREA, FILLET. 

Philharmonic (filhammnik), a. and sd. [a. 
F. philharmonigue (1739), after It. filarmonico, 
f. Gr, giA(o-, PHIL(0- + adppovixds HLARMONIC.] 

A. adj. Loving harmony; fond of or devoted 
to music. 

Philharmonic Society, name of various musical societies, 
esp. that founded in London in 1813 for the promotion of 
instrumental music ; hence PAilharmouic concert, one given 
hy the Philharmonic Society. 

1813 Philharmonic Soc. 1. 1 Several Meimhers of the 
Musical Profession have associated themselves, under the 
title of The Philharmonic Society; ..to procure the perform. 
ance, in the most perfect manner possible, of the hest and 
most approved Instrumental Music. 1823 New Mouthly 
Mag. Vii. 127 The most philharmonic ear 1s at times deeply 
affected hy asimple air. 3862 Tzes in Grove Dict. Aus. 
I]. 700/2 The successful completion of the soth year of the 
Philharmonic Society. /éid. 701/1 The forty-ninth series 
of the Philharmonic Concerts. 


B. sd. @. A lover of harmony; a person de- 
voted to music. b. col/og. Short for Phz/harmonic 
Soctely, Philharmonic concert: see above. 


1762 tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. 111. 86 The place in which 
the society or academy of the philharmonics assemble. 1843 
Cor, Hawker Diary (1893) Il. 239 A Philharmonic of 
blackbirds and thrushes. 1862 Times in Grove Dict. AZus. 
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Il. 7or/x Mr. Sterndale Bennett—an old member of the 
‘Philharmonic’. 1880 /dia@., At the close of the season of 
1866 Professor Bennett resigned the conductorship, and his 
place at the Philharmonic was filled hy Mr. W. G. Cusins. 


Philhellene (filhel/n), a. and sd, Also -en. 
{ad. Gr. pAéAAnv adj., loving the Greeks, f. giA(o-, 
PuiL(0- +°EAAnv HELLENE, Greek; so mod.F. pAz- 
lellene.| &, adj.=PBAILHELLENIC. b. 5d, =PHIL- 
HELLENIST. (In quot. 1827, A lover of Greek 
language or literatnre.) 

¢ 1825 Moorr. Ghost Miltiades 23 And, poor, dear ghost, 
how little he knew The johs and the tricks of the Phil- 
hellene crew! 1827 J. Symons in Barker Parviana (1828) 
I. 547 Asa Philhellen, £ was received, entertained, and intro- 
duced into the house. 1865 Pal/ Mad! G. 25 Aug. 11/2 If 
nohody were to talk about Greece, there would he no phil- 
hellenes. 1882 Athenzum 5 Aug.172/3 He is enthusiastically 
Philhellene as to the present inhahitants of the country. 

Philhellenic (filhel7nik, -enik), a [f. as 
prec. + HELLENIC.] Loving, friendly to, or sup- 
porting the cause of, Greece or the Greeks (esp. 
in relation to national independence). So Phil- 
hellenism (filhe‘léniz’m), the principle of sup- 
porting the Greeks; Philhellenist (hlhel?‘nist), 
a friend or supporter of Greece (also aé/rid.). 

1830 MaunoeR Dict, *Philhellenic. 1852 Grote Greece 
u, Ixx. IX. 96 So emphatically did he [Klearchus] pledge 
himself for the good faith and philhellenic dispositions of the 
satrap. 1862 G. Fintay in Freeman's Life & Lett. (1895) 
1. 281, I feel again a return of *philhellenism. 1869 Tozer 
Might. Turkey UW. 304 The suggestion was .. decried as 
striking at the root of all Phil-hellenism. 1811 Byron Rew. 
on Romaic Wks. (1846) 793/2 The reply of the *Philellenist 
1 have not translated. 1842 Mrs. Browninc Grk. Chr. 
Poets 98 But if hy chance an Attic voice he wist, They 
grow softhearted straight, philhellenist. 

Philhippic, -hymnic: see PuHILo-. 

Philhorse, obs. f. fi/-horse: see Fini sb.2 

Philiamort, philimot, var. Fiesor, Phi- 
libeg, var. FitiseG. Philibert, obs. f. F1nBERT. 
Philigrain, -grin, obs. ff. FILIGRANE, 

Philip (frlip). Also 5 phelipp, 6 phylyp, 7 
phillip. [A personal name, in F. Philippe, L. 
Philippus, a. Gr. vidurmos, lit. lover of horses.] 

1. A man’s name: well known as that of the 
king of Macedon, father of Alexander, referred to 
in the expression ‘to appeal from Philip drunk to 
Philtp sober’: see quot., and cf. Valer. Max. vt. ii. 

(Cf. rg09 Barcray Shyp of Folys (1874) I. 95, I am no 
traytoure, apele I woll certayne Froin dronken Alexander 
tyll he he sober agayne. 1568 NortH Gueuara's Diall Pr. 
1V. xviii, (1582) 439 After he had geuen iudgement ..against 
a poore widow woman, she aunswered streight..I appeale 
to king Philip which is now drunk: yt when hee is sober, 
he returne to geue sentence] 1886 Mrs. Lynn Linton 
Paston Carew 1, Not even appealing from Philip drunk to 
Philip sober. : Pe: 

b, Philip, the Evangelist: see Acts viii. 26-40. 

1607 Hieron Wks. 1. 299 God encrease the number of 
such Philips, and make vs all such as the eunuch was in this 
particular. 

+2. Name of certain old French, Spanish, and 
Burgundian coins, of gold and silver, issued by 
kings or dukes of this name. Ods. 

1482 Cely Pagers (1900) 126 Item an phellypus ..iij* iiij4 fis, 
1617 Moryson /éz#. 1. 286 A Rhenish Gold Gulden .. the 
siluer Phillips Doller, was of the same value, 1632 Litncow 
Trav, x. 454 Eleauen Philippoes or Ducatons. 1769 «fn. 
Keg, 135/2 The damage as yet is estimated at four millions of 
philippis. 

3. A name formerly given to a sparrow: also 
Puip(perh. in imitation of its chirp). Ods.exc.diad.: 
also dia/, applied to the hedge-sparrow (Swainson 
Prov. Names Brit. Birds). 

@ 1529 SKELTON Ph. Sparowe 26 Nothynge it auayled To 
call Phylyp agayne, Whom Gyb our cat hath slayne. 1595 
Suaks. Foku t. 1. 231 Gour. Good leaue good Philip. Basé, 
Philip, sparrow, lames. 1612 Pasgnil’s Night-Cap (1877) 
103 Let chirping Philip learne to catch a flie. 1866 Coruh. 
Mag. July 36 The house-sparrow is still in many parts 
Skelton's ‘ Philip’, the Philip of the Elizahethan dramatists, 
and of Cartwright. 

+4. Philip and Cheyney. a, An expression for 
two (or more) men of the common people taken 
at random (cf. ‘Tom, Dick, and Harry’). Also 
Philip, Hob, and Cheyney. Obs. 

1542z Uoate Erasur, Apoph. u. Pompeius 280 It was not 
his entente to bryng vnto Silla philip and cheiny moo then 
a good meiny,, hut to hryng hable soudiours of manhood 
approued and well tryed. a1563 Brecon Display Popishe 
Masse Wks. 11. 47 Ye praye for Philippe and Chenye, mo 
than a good meany, for the soules of your great grand Sir 
and of your olde Beldame Hurre. 1573 Tusser //usd, Ep. 
Ded. (1878) 8 Loiterers I kept so meanie, Both Philip, Hob, 
and Cheanie. 

+b. Name for a kind of worsted or woollen 
stuff of common quality (erroneously Phidlipine, 
Cheny): see CHEYNEY. Ods. 

c3614 Fretcuer, etc. Wit at Sev, Weap. un. i, Thirteene 

ound. ..’T will ra a Lady scarce in Philip and Cheyney, 
With three small Bugle Laces, like a Chamher-maid. 1633 
in Naworth Housch. Bhs. (Surtees) 298, 12 yeardes of Philip 
and cheyney..for a coate for Mrs. Marie Howard. 1641 
Canterb, Marriage Licences (MS.), Peter Donnaing .. 
Phillipp and Chainey weaver, 1650 IVil/ of $. Brooke 
(Somerset Ho.), My red hed of Phillipp and China. 1668 
Heao Eng. Rogue u. xii. (1671) 212 [1'o} muster up the names 
of their stufis,. .there’s your Parragon, Burragon, Phillipine, 
heny, Grogrum, Mow-hair. 
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PHILIPPIZATE. 


Philip, obs. f£ Finnie. Philipende, Phili- 
pendula, obs. erron. ff. VILIPEND, FILIPENDULA. 

Philippic (filitptk), sd. (@.) [ad. L. Phzlep- 
pic-us, a. Gr. pidummuds, f. biActnes Philip (of 
Macedon). So mod.F. philippique.] 

1. Name for the orations of Demosthenes against 
Philip king of Macedon in defence of Athenian 
liberty ; hence applied to Cicero’s orations against 
Antony, and gevt. to any discourse of the nature of 
a bitter attack, invective, or denunciation. 

1sg2 G. Harvey Foure Left. itis Wks. (Grosart) I. 210 
What honest Eloquence is not furnished with Catilinaries 
and Philippiques against Vice? 1603 HoLtanp Plutarch 
Explan. Wds., Invective orations made by Demosthenes . . 
against Philip king of Macedony, .. heereupon all invectives 
may be called Philippicke, as those were of M. Tullius 
Cicero against Antonie, 1693 Drvoen Fuvenal’s Sat, x. 
(1697) 255, I rather wou'd be Mzvius..Than that Philip- 

ique fatally Divine, Which is inscrib’d the Second, should 

@ mine, 1798 JEFFERSON /77?. (1859) 1V. 227 Mr. Harper 
and Mr. Pinckney pronounced hitter philippics against 
France. 1813 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Desf. (1838) X. 443 
Then follows the usual Philippic against England. 1864 
Burtox Scot Aér. 11. 1. 29 note, Lord North, sound asleep 
during one of Burke's philippics on him. ; 

+2. Used to render Gr. piAimmeov, fa gold coin 
coined by Philip of Macedon, worth 41 35. 5a. of 
our money’ (Liddell & Scott). Ods. 

2651 Jer, Tavior Seri. for Year t. viii. 99 A“sops picture 
was sold for two talents, when himself was made a slave at 
the price of two Philippicks. 1771 Raver in Phil. Trans. 
LXI. 462 Some. .have supposed the Roman Aureus to have 
been heavier than the Greek Philippic. 

B. adj. a. Of or pertaining to any person called 
Philip (in quot. 1650, Sir Philip Sidney); b. of 
Philippi; ¢, of the nature ofa philippic or invective. 

43614 D. Dyke Alyst. Self/-deceiving (ed. 8) 356 Though 
the Phillippick Preachers preached of enuy and vaine-glory, 
yet.. what was that to Paul? 1627 tr. Bacon's Life & 
Death (1651) 16 She survived the Philippick Battaile sixty- 
four yeares. 1650 Mitton Eskom, i. (1770) 29 What 1 tell 
them for a truth, that this philippic prayer is no part of the 
Kings goodes. 1707 Totano (é:¢/c) A Phillippick Oration to 
incite the English against the French. _ 

Hence Philippicize (-saiz) v. zztr., to utter a 
philippic or invective; also ¢vaxs., to bring or put 
7nZo some condition by doing this. 

1799 SoutHey Let. to G. C. Bedford 21 Dec. in Life (1850) 
II. 33 However, I need not philippicise, and it is too late 
to veer ahout. 1839 Blackw. A/ag. XLVI. 173 We have 
Philippicized ourselves into a perspiration. 

+ Philippical, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -aL.] 
Of or belonging to Philip (in quot. Devoted to 
Philip IT of Spain). 

1600 O. E. Repl. Libel t. viii. 191 All loue of that king to 
her Maiestie, which this philippical parasite so much pre 
tendeth, was altogether extinguished. 

Philippina (filip7na), philopena. Also 
phillipina, philopena, philippine, fillipeen, 
philopeene. [Understood torepr. Ger. vied/iebchen, 
dim. of wic//teb much loved, very dear (cf. ebchen 
darling), altered into PAlippchen, whence F. 
Philippine, Du, filippine, Da. filipine, Sw. flipin, 
Eng. fillipeen, philippina,etc.} .\ custom or game 
reputed to be of German origin: see qnot. 1848. 
Also applied to the double nut or kernel, and to 
the present claimed or given, as mentioned. 

The greeting in German is Guten A/orgen, Vielliebchen! 
in F. Bon jour, Philippine! See Fliigel, Muret-Sanders, 
Littré. 

1848 Dartrerr Dict. Amer., Fillipecn or Phillipina, 
There is a custom common in the Northern States at dinner 
or evening parties when almonds or other nuts are eaten, to 
reserve such as are double or contain two kernels, which 
are called fillipeens. If found hy a lady, she gives one of 
the kernels to a gentleman, when hoth eat their respective 
kernels. When the parties again meet, each strives to he 
the first to exclaim, Fillipeen | for by so doing he or she is 
entitled to a present from the other. 1854 Marion Hartanp 
Alone ix,‘ Miss Ida’, said Charles Dana, across the table, 
‘Will you eat a philopa:na with me?’ [a 1857 Remem- 
hered in England with the form PAsd7ppite.] 1864 WEBSTER, 
Philippine, the same as Philopeua. 1879 G. F. Pentecost 
Vol. of the Book x, Bibles which somehody gave you..for a 
philopoena present. 1905 Datly Chron, 14 Feb. 4/7 In 
those days \ alentines were as expensive as philopcenes. 

Philippist (frlipist). CZ. //ist. [f. Poitier = 
Gr. bidurz-os + -I8T.] A follower of Philip Me- 
lanchthon; one of the party of moderate Lutherans 
or ADIAPHORISTS. Also adéfrid. 

1727-41 Cuampers Cycl., Philippists, a sect or party 
among the Lutherans; the followers of Philip Melanchthon. 
1764 Mactaine tr. WWosheim’s Ch. [ist. (1844) 11. 90/1 
Matthew Flacius, the virulent enemy of Melancthon, and 
all the Philippists. 1873 McCuinrocx & Strone Cyed. Bibl. 
Lit, V. 670/1 In 1574 the Philippist party was overthrown in 
Biscioral Saxony, and its heads imprisoned. : 

So Philippism, the doctrine or practice of 
Melanchthon or the Philippists,; Philippi‘stic a., 
like or pertaining to the Philippists. 

1882-3 Schaff's Encycl. Relig. Knowl, 11. 1042/1 Hun- 
nius..contrihuted much to suppressall Philippistic traditions 
{at Wittenberg]. /é/d. 111. 1827 The elector did so, not 
from any preference for Philippism, but fetc.]}. 

+ Phili-ppizate, v, Os. rare—*. [f. Gr. ptdur- 
mie (see next) + -ATE 3.) = next. 

1612 North's Plutarch 1134 Demosthenes had it often in 
his mouth, that the Prophetes [Pythia] did Philippizate, to 
wit, fauoured Philips affaires. re 


PHILIPPIZE. 


Philippize (filipsiz), v. [ad. Gr. pidimmicew 
(Demosthenes), f. biAemmos Philip: see -1ZE.] z72/7. 
To favour, or take the side of, Philip of Macedon 
(cf. PHiLippic); also vez. to speak or write as one 
is corruptly ‘inspired’ or influenced: see quots. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd, Ep.1. x. 40 What jugling there 
was therein, the Oratour plainely confessed, who.. could 
say that Pythia Phillippised. 1675 J. Smitu Chr. Relig. 
Afpcal 1. 26 Demosthenes said Apollo's Priestess did 
Philippize: as..if he had said, Philip had corrupted the 
Oracle, and put words into the Prophetesses mouth. 1790 

BurKE Fy. Kev. 13 Caballers..set him up asa sort of oracle; 
hecause, with the best intentions in the world, he naturally 
philippizes .. in exact unison with their designs. 1831 De 
Quincey Whiggism & Lit. Wks. 1857 V. 124 If the oracle 
at Hatton philippized, the oracle of Gottingen philippized 
no less. 1875 Heirs “ss., Advice 46 The oracles will 
Philippize, as long as Philip is the master. 

4] rron. used for: To utter a philippic; also 
érans. to utter a philippic against. 

3804 D, Wester Let. 17 Sept., Priv. Corr. 1857 1. 179, 
1 philippize against that employment now. 1837 TJait's 
Mag. iv. 163 What a certain set of young literateurs have 
been lately philippizing against me. 1845S. Jupp Mfargaret 
iii. (Cent.), He argued with us, philippized us, denounced us. 

Ilence Phi'lippizing /f/.a.; also Phi‘lippizer, 
one who philippizes, a partisan of Philip. 

1826 Blackw. Mag. XX. 358 An A’schines, or a Midias, or 
the other Philippizers. 1853 Grote Greece 1. Ixaxvill. XI. 
455 The philippising party in that city [Olynthus]. 1856 
fbid. xcvi. XII. 484 He acted with /Eschines and the 
Philippizers. 

Philippy : see PHILo-. 

+ Philiser, obs. form of FILAcer. 

1447 Rolls of Parlt, V.138/2 To be entrid ther of Recorde, 
by the Philiser of the Shire. 

[f. L. 


+ Philiste‘an, ¢. Os. Also Phy-. 
Philist(h)wus (see next) +-AN.] =PHILISTINE a. 

1623 CockerAMm, Piylisteau embrace, is to picke ones 
purse, and cut his throat. 1667 Mitton /, Z, 1x. 1061 So 
rose . Herculean Samson, from the Harlot-lap Of Philistean 
Dalilah, and wak'd Shorn of his strength. 

+ Philistee. Ods. Also 5 Phil-, Filistei, 6 
Phylystee. [ad. L. Philisthe-us (Vulg.), Gr. 
ikioTraios : see PHILISTINE.] = PHILISTINE 5d, 1. 

1382 Wyctir 1 Sau, xvii. 3 And Philisteis [1388 Filisteis, 
Vulg. Phitisthiins) stoden vpon the hil. 767d. 23 That 
bastard man, Goliath hy name, Philistee of Geth [Vulg. 
Philisthens; 1388 a Filistei of Gath]. — 1 Chron. x. 1 
Philisteis [1388 Filisteis] forsothe fouzten ajeinus Yrael. 
1508 Fisher Pent. Ps. vi. Wks. (1876) 4 Whan Israhell 
sholde make hatayle agaynst the phiylystees. 


| Philister (filistér). [The German word for 
Philistine, f. L. Philistazs, -cus or Heb. plishii.] 
A name applied by the students at German uni- 
versities to the townsmen, or to aJ] persons not 
students; an outsider; hence, an unenlightened 
uncultured person; = PHILISTINE 5d. 3, 4. 

Said to have originated at Jena in 1693, in a sermon from 
the text PAilister tiber dir, Simsou! ‘The Philistines be 
upon thee, Samson!’ preached by Pastor Gétze at the 
funeral of one of the students, who had been killed by the 
townsmen in a quarrel between ‘town and gown’, (See 
Quarterly Rev., Apr. 1899, 438 note.) ms 

1828 Cartyte Les. 7 Mar. in Froude Biog. 1. xxii. 425 He 
wentto Mill the British India Philister). 1833 /vascr’s AZag. 
VIII. 658 Need is there that compassion should be had on 
the poor infatuated philister! 1859 Hers /riends in C. 
Ser. 1. (ed. 2) 11. 136 If there were a stupid man amongst 
us, or what the Germans call a Philister. 

[med. 


Philistia (filistia). In 6 Philistea. 
L. Philistia =\ate L. Philistxa (-thxa)in Jerome= 


Gr. S:Acoria, -caia; ult. repr. Heb. nwa Plesheth: 
see PHILISTINE. ] 

1. The country occupied by the Philistines, in 
the south-west of Palestine. Also, the people or 
nation of the Philistines. 

1535 Coverpace Ps. lix. [Ix.] 8 Philistea shal be glad of me. 
1611 Biste Ps, Ixxxvii. 4 Behold Philistia, and Tyre, with 
Ethiopia, i ce 

2. The class or community of ‘ Philistines’, i.e. 
unenlightened or commonplace people; or the 
locality they inhabit. Cf. PRILISTINE sd. 4. 

1857 Kincstey Two ¥. Ago x, Yet have Philistia and 
Fogeydom neither right nor reason to consider him a despi- 
cahle or merely ludicrous person. 1889 Pad? Aad? G. 31 July 
3/2 The homage paid hy virtue to vice, or, rather, by Philistia 
to Bohemia. 1894 WVation (N. Y¥.) 21 June 473/2 The re- 
quirements of a novel as understood by literary Philistia. 

Philistian (filistian), 56.anda. Forms: 3-4 
Philistien, 4--an. [a. OF. PAilistien, ad. med. 
L. Philistian-us, f. PHILISTIA: see -AN.] 

+ A. sé, = PHILISTINE I, 2. Obs. 

@ 1300 Cursor AT, 7091 Vnder philistiens ban war Re Juus 
halden, pat si-quar. ¢1340 /bid. 7150 (Cott.) Agh i for 
to haue na wite, To do philistens [other texts -iens] despite. 
1375 (MS. ¢ 1487) Barsour Bruce iv. 753 Quhen saull abasit 
[wes] Of the Bias (MS. £. (1489) felystynys)] mycht, 
1382 Wve 1 Sau: xvil. 4 A bastard man wente out fro 
the tentis of Philistiens {1388 Filisteis, /#2g. Philisthinorum). 
c1656 Roxb, Ball. V11. 4.2'Tis neither Pagan, Turk, nor 
Jew, nor any proud Philistians [-izze Christians}. 

B. adj, Of or pertaining to Philistia or the 
Philistines. 

1671 Mitton Samson 1371 Fut who constrains ine to the 
Yemple of Dazon, Not dragging? the Philistian Lords 
command, 1836 Kesie in Lyra Afost. (1849) 198 Ly 
proud Philistian hosts beset. 
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Philistine (fi'listain, -tin, filitstin), sé. and a. 
Forms: a. 4 (Philisten, Palisten, -estine), 4-6 
Philistyne, (5 Felystyne, 7 Philistin), 6- 
Philistine. £. 6-7 Philistim (//. -im, -ims), 
7 -thiim,-time. See also PHILISTEE, PHILISTIAN. 
[a. F. Philistin, ad. late L. PAilistinus, usually 
in pl. Philéstini (-thini, thiim, Palesthini, all 
in Vulg.), ad. late Gr. diAcoriva, Madacrivor 
(both in Josephus); found beside L. Philisthiim 
= Gr. $v-, bidcorein (LAX Xin Hexateuch), ad. Heb. 
onvibe plishtim (or -tim). Cognate with NY 7B 
Pp lesheth, Priuistia, Palestine, Assyrian Palast, 
Pilistu. (The word has been very doubtfully ex- 
plained as = ‘wanderers, immigrants’; but was 
more probably a native name of the people, 
appearing in Egyptian as Pa/usata or Purusalt.) 
‘Lhe Gr., L., Eng. forins in -ei, -/2, directly represent the 
Heb. pl.; with Asdistinss cf. Anakinis, chernbius, etc. 
Several other forins appear, e. g. late Gr. PiAcoriaios (Aquila), 
ua- (Symm.), L. PAzdistzi, -thai, -téi, Phyl-, ME. Puiwi- 
sTEE; late L. PAilistia@ni, OF., ME. Philistien, Eng. 


EN. (The pronunciation filistin occurs chiefly in 
. 8) 

A. sb, 1. One of an alien warlike people, of 
uncertain origin, who occupied the southern sea- 
coast of Palestine, and in early times constantly 
harassed the Israelites. Also fig. 

{¢ 1340 Philisten; 1375-1489 Felystynys: see Pinristian.] 
1382 Wvciir Awosix.7 Wher Y made not Yrael for to stye 
vp of. .Egypt, and Palistens of Capadocie [1388 Palestines; 
Iudg. Palestinos; 16t1 the Philistines from Caphtor]. 
Zech, ix. 6 Y shal distruye the pride of Philistynes [1388 
Filisteis, //g. Philisthinorum). 1535 CoveRDALE 1 Sav, 
xvii. ro Am not I a Philistyne? 1611 Bisre zdid, 26 Who 
is this vncircumcised Philistine? 12812 Lapy GRanvitte 
Lett. (1894) I. 40, I feela little Lke‘ Tbe Philistines are upon 
thee, Samson’. 

8. 1560 Biscr (Genev.) 1 Saw. v.1 Then the Philistims 
toke the Arke of God. 1609 Biste (Douay) £ccdus. xlvii. 
8 He..rooted out the Philisthijms, 1620 Br. Hate Hon. 
Mar, Clergy 1. §9 Like a Philistim, he hath pulled out the 
eyes of this Samson. 1637 R. Asutry tr. Alalvezzi's David 
Pevsceutcd 217 Vhe Philistimes pitch their tents in Shunem. 
1642 CupwortH Lord's Supper i. (1676) 4 Concerning the 
Philistims when they had put out Sampson's eyes. 

2. fig. Applied (humorously or otherwise) to 
persons regarded as ‘ the enemy’, into whose hands 
one may fall, e.g. bailiffs, literary critics, etc. ; 
formerly, also, to the debauched or drunken. 

1600 Dekker Gentle Cra/t Diijb, Looke here Maggy 
help me Firk, apparrel me Hodge, silke and satten you mad 
Philistines, silke and satten. 1687 Drypen Hind & P. 1. 2 
Times are mended well Since late among the Philistines 
you fell, 1688 Misce Fr. Dict., Philistins, for lewd (or 
drunken) people, des Debauchez. a1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. 
Crew, Philistines, Serjeants Bailiffs and their Crew; also 
Drunkards. 1738 Swiet Pol. Conversat. 14 They say, you 
went to Court last Night very drunk; Nay, I'm told for 
certain, you had heen among Philistines. 1752 FieLpInG 
Amelia \. vi, 1f he had fallen into the hands of the Phili- 
stines (which is the name given by the faithful to bailiffs). 
1775 SHERIDAN Rivals vy. i, Above all, there is that blood 
thirsty Philistine, Sir Lucius O'Trigger. 19797 N. Jersey 
Archives Ser. 1. 1. 392 On Monday last we had a brush 
with the Philistines, killing three lighthorsemen, four High- 
landers, and one Lieut. Colonel. 1847 Mrs. Gore Castles 
i Air 1. 286 [To] be pinched and kicked, in order to afford 
sport for the Philistines, 

3. = PHILISTER, applied by German students to 
one not a student at a university. 

1824 J. Russert Toxr Germ. (1828) 1, iii. 128 The citizens 
he denominates Philistines. 1826 Beppors Zc. Poems (1851) 
p. lix, A little inn with a tea-garden, whither students and 
Philistines (i.e. townsmen who are not students) resort on 
Sundays. 1840 Blackw. Mag. XLVII1. 757 The people 
read it with great interest, from the fiery youths to the 
cautious old Philistines. [1863 M. Arnotp £ss. Crit , Heine 
(1865) 157 Efforts have heen made to obtain in English some 
term equivalent to PAilister or épicier: Mr. Carlyle has. . 
‘respectability with its thousand gigs’,..well, the occupant 
ofevery one of those gigs is, Mr. Carlyle means, a Philistzne.] 


4. Hence: A person deficient in liberal culture | 


and enlightenment, whose interests are chiefly 
bounded by material and commonplace things. 
But often applied contemptuously by connoisseurs of any 
articular art or department of learning to one who has no 
nowledge or appreciation of it; sometimes a mere term 
of dislike for those whom the speaker considers ‘bourgeois’. 
1827 Cartvce AZisc. Ess. (1872) 1. 58 {The partisans of 
INuminism] received the nickname of P/ilistern (Phili- 
stines) which tle few scattered remnants of them still bear. 
1827 Examiner 70/2 1f Germans require that species of 
assistance, the obtuseness of a mere English Philistine we 
trust is pardonable. 1832 {see Pxitistinism]. 1839 A. H. 
Everett Addr. Germ. Lit. at Hanover, U.S.A. 40 Re- 
leased from the importunity of this Philistine [Wagner],— 
to use an expressive Gerinan term,—Faust relapses into his 
former gloom. 1851 Carivie Sterding 1. vil. (1872) 41 At 
other times, Philistines would enter, what we call bores, 
dullards, Children of Darkness, 1864 Froupe Short Stxd., 
Sci. Hist. 31 A professor at Oxford. .spoke of Luther as a 
Philistine.. meaning an .. enemy of men of culture or in- 
telligence such as the professor himself. 1869 M. ArnoLp 
Cult, & An. 20 The people who believe most that our great- 
ness and welfare are proved by our Be Deve rich, and who 
most give their lives and thoughts to becoming rich, are 
just the very people whom we call the Philistines. 1879 L. 


. Stepuen Hours in Library 111.306 In common phraseology 


he [Macaulay] is a Philistine—a word which I understand 
properly to mean indifference to the higher intellectual 
interests. 1890 T. B. Saunoers tr. Schopenhauer's isd. 


PHILLIS. 


Life (1891) 44 A man who has no mental needs, because 
his intellect is of the narrow and normal amount, is, in the 
Strict sense of the word, a philistine—..one who is not a son 
of the Muses. f 

B. adj. 1, Of or pertaining to the people of 
Philistia. 

1842 Loner. Waruing 6 The Israelite ..at last led forth to 
be A pander to Philistine revelry. 

b. fransf, 

1596 NasHe Saffron Walden Wks. (Grosart) 11]. 132 So 
did he by that Philistine Poem of Parthenophill and 
Parthenope, which to compare worse than it selfe, it would 
plunge all the wits of France, Spaine, or Italy. 

Characteristic of, or of the nature of, the 
modern ‘Philistine’; uncultured; commonplace ; 
prosaic. (Of persons and things.) 

183x Cartyte Germ, Poetry in Misc. Ess. (1872) 111. 241 
To a German we might have compressed all this long 
description into a single word. Mr. Taylor is simply what 
they calla PAidister; every fibre of him is Philistine. 1848 
T. Sixctair Afonnt 57 The philistine division of our own 
Critics. 1869 Swinpurne “ss. §& Stud, (1875) 216 Byron.. 
had in him a cross of the true Philistine breed. 1871 B. 
Tavtor faust (1875) 1. Notes 235 Critics consider that he 
symbolizes the Philistine element in German life,—the hope- 
lessly material, prosaic and commonplace. 

C. Comd, 

1817 Cotr-ripce Fire, Famine, etc. Apol. Pref., Afterward 
this philistine-combatant went to London, and there perished 
of the plague. 1903 JVes¢u1, Gaz. 8 Oct, 4/1 What purpose 
some of them serve would be but a Philistine-like question. 

Hence Phi'listinely adv., like or alter the 
manner of a social Philistine, Also Philistinian 
(-tiniin) a. =B. 1; Philistinic (-ti nik) a. =B.2; 
Philistinish (fi'listainif, -inif) 2. = B. 2. 

1881 Sociefy 1 June 9/2 A dress of black cashmere, 
*philistinely tight. 2773 J. Ross /vatricide 1. 636 (MS.) 
The *Philistinean stride of him of Gath. 1884-3 Schaff's 
Encycl, Relig. Knowl. WU1. 1829 The name of the Philistine 
harbor, Majuma, is entirely Egyptico-Philistinian. 1869 
Buack dn Silk Attire 1. 114 The audience .. applauding 
*Philistinic pels over their raw chops, 1883 Gd. Words 
Aug. 493/1 There are some among us, nowadays, who sneer 
at all common-sense as philistinic. 1881 S/audard 30 Aug. 
5/2 Unhappily, we live in *Philistinish times. 1903 Adi. 
Rev. Oct. 407 His work sometimes lacks distinction.. hut it 
is never Philistinish. 

Philistinism (fi'listiniz’m, filicstiniz’m).  [f. 
PHILISTINE + -IsM.]_ The opinions, aims, and 
habits of social Philistines (see prec. A. 4); the 
condition of being a social Philistine. 

183x CARLYLE Sart. Res. 11. v, One ‘ Philistine’; who even 
now, to the general weariness, was dominantly pouring- 
forth Philistinism (PAslistriositaten), 1856 R. A. VAUGHAN 
Alystics (1860) 11. 248 The Romanticists were..the sworn 
foes..ofthat low-minded, prosaic narrowness which Germany 
calls PAiistinism. 1863 M. Anxotp Ess. Crit., Heine (1865) 
157 Philistinism] we have not the expression in English. 
Perhaps we have not the word because we have so much of 
the thing. 1890 Spectator 29 Nov. 760/2 British Philistinism is 
extremely overbearing. 1899 Q. Rev. Apr. 438 ‘ Philistinism’', 
after all, stands for two great habits, decency and order. 

So Philistinize (fi'list-, filitstinsiz) v. ‘rans , to 
render Philistine; to imbue with the tastes, habits, 
and opinions of those termed Philistines. 

1880 G. Merepitn Tragic Cont. xvi. (1892) 224 Children... 
are secretly Philistinizing the demagogue,.. turning him into 
a slow-stepping Liberal. 1891 Zancwitt Bachelors’ Club 
164 She has not heen philistinised by a refined education, 

Philizer, obs. forin of KILAcER. 

Phillaber, obs. f. PiLLow-Bere. Phillarea, 
phillerey: see PHiLttyrEA. Phillet, obs. f. 
kittet. Phillibeg, var. Firrsec. Philliberd, 
obs, f. FILBERT. 

+ Phillida, variant of FinLapy Ods. 

1620 J. Mason Wew/oundland 4 The fowles are.. Butters, 
blacke Birds with redd breastes, Phillidas. 

Philligree, Phillip, obs. ff. Fi1nigREE, FILIP. 

Phillipine: see PuILip 4 b. 

Phillipsite (fi'lipssit). Aziz. [Named 1825 
after the English mineralogist, J. W. Phillips: see 
-1TE!,] A hydrous silicate of aluminium, calcium, 
and potassium, found in cruciform twin crystals of 
a white colour. 

1825 7. Thomson's Ann. Philos. Ser, 1. X. 362, 1 propose 
the name of phillipsite in honor of Mr, J. W. Phillips. 1850 
Dana Alin. (ed. 3) 306 Phillipsite occurs in large transluceut 
crystals. 

Phillis (filis), 5d. Also 9 Phyllis. [a. L. 
Phyllis, a girl’s name in Virgil, Horace, etc., a. 
Gr. évAdis female name, Jit. foliage of a tree, f. 
@vadoyr leaf. The English spelling appears to be 
influenced by association with wordsin phz/-, philo-.] 
A generic proper name in pastoral poetry for a 
comely rustic maiden, or for a sweetheart (cf. 
PHILANDER) ; also applied (after Milton) toa pretty 
or ‘neat-handed ’ table-maid or waitress. 

2632 Mitton L'Aflegro 86 Hearbs, and other Country 
Messes, Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses a 1700 
Septey Song Wks. 1778 I. 94 Phillis is my only joy, Faith- 
less as the Winds or Seas. 1700 T. Brown Axiusem. Ser. 
& Com, 116 At the Bar the good Man always places a 
charming, Phillis or two. 1768-74 Tucker “4. Nat. (1834) 
II. 574 Having perpetually filled their head with ideas of 
Strephons and Phillises, 1842 BarHam d/agol. Leg. Ser. i. 
Black Mousgnetaire 1, As his Patients came in, certain 
soft-handed Phyllises Were at once set to work on their 
legs, arms, and backs. 1848 THacksray Van, Faty xxiv, 
If you have any Phillis tosconsole, 


PHILLIS. 


Hence + Phillis v. (sonce-wa.) trans., to address 
in pastoral verses. — 

1699 GartH Diésfens. 1. 148 He pass‘d his easie Hours, 
instead of Prayer, In Madrigals, and Phillising tbe Fair. 

Phillosella, Philly, erron. ff. FILOSELLA, FILLY. 

Phillygenin (filidzénin). Chem. [f. Puiivy- 
RIN with ending of sa/igenix.} A resinous crystal- 
lizable substance (C,,H,05), polymeric with sali- 
genin, obtained from phillyrin by boiling with 
hydrochloric acid, or by lactic fermentation. 

186a [see PHittyrin} 
| Phillyrea (filir/4, filirza). Bot. Also 7 
phillyrea, phyl(ljarea, phyleria, 7-8 phyl- 
lerea, philarea, 8 phyl(l)yrea, -rea, phillarea, 
phyllirea, -ra, philyrea, -rea; also 8. in angli- 
cized forms: 7-8 philery, phillerey, (8 ffille- 
roy). [Bot. L. phy//yrea (Tourmefort; Linnzetts 
Philos, Bol. 175), erroneously for phtlyrea, a. 
Gr. gtAupéa (Theophr.), app. a deriv. of gAvpa 
linden tree. There arc many erroneous spellings 
in phyll- and phyl-. Also F. phillyrée (1572 in 
Godef.); cf. Cotgr. ‘phillyrée, mocke-priuet; a 
shrub’; thence the 8-forms.]} 

A genus of ornamental evergreen shrubs (N.O. 
Oleacex), natives of the Mediterranean region and 
the East, with opposite leaves and inconspictious 
greenish-white flowers in axillary clusters; also 
called jasmine-box or mock privet. LP. latifolia is 
considered to be the ¢:Auvpéa of Dioscorides and 
Theophrastus, 

Cape Phillyrea,a name for the S. African sbrub Cassine 
capensis (N.O. Celastracez). ({Wreas. Bot. 1866.) 

1664 Everyn Sy/ea xxiv, All the Phillyreas are yet more 
hardy. 1678 Puituirs (ed. 4), PArlyrza, see Privet. 1691 

. Gisson in Archvol, XU. 188 In his garden he has four 
arge round philareas, smooth clipped. 1699 M. Listrr 
Journ, Paris 210 Lentiscus's and Phylarea’s in as great 
abundance, as Hazel or ‘horn with us. 1706 J. GarDINER 
tr. Rapin's Gardening u. 8g Line The walls with Phylyrea 
fresh and fine. ¢1710 Cetia Fiennes Diary (1888) 7x Cut 
box and ffilleroy and Lawrell. 1720 Srryve Stow's Surv, 
(1754) I. . xx. 112 Against the stone walls are planted 
Phillereys. 1785 Martyn Noussean's Bot. xvi. (1794) 207 
‘This shrub (Alaternus] is frequently confounded with 
Philyrea, from which it may be known at all times by the 
position of tbe leaves. 1866 Treas. fot., Phillyrea, ever- 
green shrubs and trees introduced from the shores of the 
Mediterranean. 
attrié, ¢ 1665 Lavy Mary Warwick in C, F. Smith ate 
(1g0x) 325 Upon tbe phyllerea hedge that grew before the 
great parlour door, 1683-4 Woop Life paper: (O.H.S.) 
III. 88 Frost .. killed laurel, bayes, philery hedges. 1747 
Westey Prim. Physic (1762) 107 Gargle often with Phyllyrei 
feaves boiled with a little Allum. 1748 RicHarvson Clarissa 
(1749) ILL. xvii, 100 Lhe rushing of a little dog..through 
the phyllerea hedge. 

Phill (fvlirin). Chem. [f. prec. + -IN}.] 
A white crystallizable bitter substance (C.,H;,O,,) 
obtained from the bark of Phillyrea latifolia. 

1858 Penny Cycl. 2nd Suppl. 135/1 Phillyrine is a non- 
azotised compound, crystallising in silver scales and of a 
bitter taste, 1862 Mitrer Llem. Chem. (ed. 2) IIT. 568 
Phillyrin .. when submitted to lactic fermentation yields 
phillygenin and sugar, phillygenin containing the elements 
of 3 atomns of saligenin. : 

+ Philm(e, obs. crron. form of Fiust. 

1573 J. Jones Bathes of Bath u. 18 A skinne, pellicle, or 
philme. 1730 Burpon Pocket Farrier (1735) 48 A Philm 
grows over the Eye. 

Philo- (filo), beforc a vowel (or 4) usually 
phil- (fil), repr. Gr. ptAo-, ptA-, combining form 
from root of giA-ety to love, pid-os dear, friend 
(cf. puoo-, iso-, from pio-eiv to hate, pia-os hate, 
hatred). The number of compounds so formed in 
Greek was very great; usually thcy were adjs., 
having derived sbs. and other words, and capable 
themselves also of being used as sbs.; e. g. pidd- 
oopos loving wisdom, a lover of wisdom, whence 
Hrrogogia, piroaogikds, prrogopeiv to philosophize, 
etc.; pidopvs fond of birds, prAopyidia fondness for 
birds, etc. Among these were some formed on 
national names, as prAéAAny loving the Hellenes 
or Greeks, prAoAaxev loving the Lacedxmonians. 
Many of the Greek compotinds have come down 
(frequently through Latin, and ysually with 
formative suffixcs) into English; and, on the 
model of these, phi/o- ( phi/-) has been employed 
to form new compounds, the second element of 
which is properly Greek, but often Latin, and 
even, esp. in noncc-words, English or in Eng. 
use. /hilo- has thus become a living element, 
esp. with national names, as phi/o-German, philo- 
Russian, philo-Turk, and the like. 

Examples are: phil-aristocracy, -athletic [cf. 
Gr. pidabanrns], -Aymnic [Gr. pidrvpvos] (loving 
hymns), -orthodox; philo-botanic,-botanis!, -cathar- 
tic, -catholic, -dramatic, -dramatist, -felon, -garlic, 
-mathematic(al, -musical, -mystic, -mythology (love 
of fables), -mythy [Gr. ptAopvdia love of talk], 
-pagan, -peristeronic (pigeon-fancying), -fig, -foel, 
-publican, -radical, -tadpole, -theorist (cf. Gr. pido- 
Oéwpos}, etc. Among those formed on national 
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names are phil-African, -Arabian, -Arabic, philo- 
Athenian [cf. Gr. pidadnvacos}, -French, -Gallic 
(-%smz), -German (-tsnt), -Greek, -Hindoo, -Jew, 
-Laconian [Gr. prrordkov], -Pelofonnesian, -L'ole, 
-Polish, -Slao, - Teuton (-isnt),-Turk (-ish, -isnt), 
- Yankee (-tst), -Ziontst, etc. Among humorons 
nonce-words are philo-destructiveness, ~financitive, 
-foxhuntingness, -legislativeness, in ridicule of the 
phrenological Ah:loprogenitiveness. Also Phil- 
archaist (-ad-ike,ist) [see ARCHAIST, and cf. Gr. 
prAapxaos], a lover of what is ancient, an anti- 
quary. Philhi:ppic a. (Gr. twmos horse: cf. Gr. 
gidtimmos}], fond of or interested in horses; so 
Phili‘ppy [after pii/anthropy: cf. Gr. pirinnial, 
love for or kindness to a horse or horses. Philo- 
bru‘tish 2., characterized by love of or kindness to 
the brutes or lower animals; so Philobrn'tist, 
a lover of brutes. Philocalist (filpkalist) [Gr. 
pAdkaros, f. xadds beautiful], a lover of beauty ; 
so Philo‘caly, love of beauty. Philo‘comal a. 
(cf. Gr. prAdxopos, f. xdpy hair), characterized by 
love of or attention to the hair, Philo’cubist 
(Gr. ptAckvBos fond of dice (Aristophanes)], a 
lover of dice-play. Philocynic (-sinik) [Gr. 
Kvov, kuv- dog: see Cynic; after philanthropic) a., 
loving dogs, fond of dogs; sé. a lover of dogs ; 
so Philocy nical a.; Philo’cynism, Philo'cyny, 
love of dogs. Philodemic (-de‘mik) @. (Gr. 
parddnpos, f. 5jpos the people], loving the people. 
Philode'ndrist [cf. Gr. psAddevdpos tree-loving, 
f. 5évépoy tree}, a lover of trees. Philoepiorcian 
(-epigasiin) a. (Gr. émopxia false oath}, loving 
false oaths. Philofelist (filpfflist) [L. /e/es, 
-ts cat], a lover of cats. Philo'galist [Gr. yaAén, 
yay pole-cat, taken as = cat], = prec. Philo- 
gastric a. (Gr. yaornp belly], loving the stomach, 
indulging the appetite. Philogenitive (-dze‘nitiv) 
a. [see GENITIVE], inclined to procreation, or to 
sexual indulgence; hence Philoge-nitiveness. 
Philokle'ptic @. (Gr. «Aémrns robber], fond of 
thieves or robbers. Philome‘lanist [Gr. peAav- 
black] a negrophile. Philomuse (filomisz) a. 
(Gr. g:Acyovaos}, loving the Muses. Philonoist 
(filgnaist) [Gr. vdos, vods mind, understanding}, a 
lover of knowledge. +Philoplu-tary [cf. Gr. pidd- 
mAoutos], a lover of wealth; so +Philopluto‘nic a. 
{erron. for *phrloplutic), loving wealth. Philo- 
pogon [Gr. maywy beard], a lover of beards. 
Philopolemic a. [cf. Gr. grAomdAcpos, f. méAc pos 
war], fond of war or strife; so Philopole‘mical a. 
Philopo'rnist (cf. Gr. p:Admopvos, f. népvy harlot], 
a lover of harlots. Philorchida’ceous @., fond 
of orchids. Philornithiec (-gini‘pik) @. [cf Gr. 
giropus, f, opus, dpvt8- bird], fond of birds. Philo- 
thaumaturgic (-pomataudzik) a. [see Tauma- 
tTuRGic}, loving works of wonder. Philotheism 
(fi'lopzjiz’m) (cf. Gr. prAcbeos, f. Oeds God], love 
of God; so Phi‘lotheist, a lovcr of God; hence 
Philothei'stica. +Philoxygenous (-gksidz/nas) 
a., having an affinity for oxygen (04s.). Philozoic 
(-z0:ik) a. [Gr. (Gov animal, after plilanthropic}, 
loving or showing kindness to animals ; so Philo- 
zo’ist (erron. -zoonist), a lover of animals, 


1897 Current J/ist. (Buffalo, N. Y.) VI. 224 The *Phil- 
african Liberators’ League is an association .. to work for 
the extinction of the African slave trade. 1750 Student f. 
42 The *Phil-Arabians think that.. theirs [Arabic]..may be 
made very instrumental in illustrating the present Hebrew 
text. 1652 Urquuart Jewel Wks. (1834) 211 New Palestine, 
as the Kirkomanetick *Philarchaists would have it (Scotland} 
called. 18z0 /.raminer No, 612. 1/1 Ready to put a grave 
panegyrical face on his elderly Odes and *philaristocracy. 
1864 ‘lRevetYAN Compet. Wallahk (1866) 14 Vhe *Phil- 
athletic club at Harrow, 1890 Sat. Rev. 13 Dec. 672/1 
Every sport known to the philathletic Briton. 1886 World 
24 Feb. 11 The state-carriage horses..excited mnch admira- 
tion inavery *philhippic population, 1861 Longmaz's List 
Oct., HymnologiaChristiana: Psalms and Hymns.. Selected 
or Contributed by *Philhymnic Friends. 1799 E. Du Bois 
Picce Family Biog. \1. 146 The old Welchman in pure 
*philippy, took his horse out of the road. 1850 Grote 
Greece i. |xi. (1862) V. 343 The tone of feeling in Lesbos bad 
been found to be decidedly *philo-Athenian. 1856 DeLamer 
Fl. Gard. (1861) Pref., To volunteer as gate-opener to other 
fields of "Philobotanic Literature. 1824 Bentuam J/em. & 
Corr. Wks. 1843 X. 543, 1 am glad to hear your master has 
turned *Philo-Botanist atlast. 1826 SJorting Mag. XVIII. 
137 These days of *philo-brutish refinement. /é:d. XVII. 
124 The *Philobrutists may carry their humanity too far. 
1861 J. Brown //orz Suds. (1862) 353 This poor..creature 
was a *philocalist; he had a singular love of flowers and of 
beautiful women. 1891 Sat. Rev. 24 Jan. 113/2 His ‘*philo- 
caly’ is..destitute of vigour. 1822 Syp. Smit Is. (1859) 
IL, 2/1 If..the apotbecary, the druggist, and the physician, 
all called upon him to abandon his “‘philocathartic pro- 
pensities. 1893 Swinsurne Stud. Prose & Poetry (1894) 108 
The *philocatholic wbiggery of Macaulay and ‘l'om Moore. 


1869 Daily Tcl. 14 Jan. 5/4 To consider the present state of | 


tbe *philocomal art. 1822 T. Mircnect Aristoph. 11. 179 
You Amynias there—hist !—A *philocubist?—Miss’d. 1815 
Moore Life Byron (1833) IIE. 143 20¢e, You, who are one of 
the *philocynic sect. 1887 Sat. Rev. 21 May 730/2 The 


PHILO-. 


philanthropic and the philocynic zeal of Lord Harrowby 
and Lord Mount-Temple. ¢ 1843 M. J. Hicoins Ess. (1875) 
87, I admired my ingenious friend’s *philo-cynical treaty 
with Mr. William Sykes. 1865 Sfectator 4 Mar. 240/2 
Miss Baker's *pbilocynism rose into a passion for a par- 
ticular bull-dog. 1839 Black. Alag. XLV. 478 Our 
*philocyny developed itself at the earliest possible period. 
1870 LoweLi Study Wind. 44 This. .doestoo much mischief 
to the trees for a *philodendrist to take unmixed pleasure 
in, 1841 J. T. Hewrett Parish Clerk 1. 101 The organ of 
*philo-destructiveness would have been found strongly 
developed. 1833 /raser’s Mag. VU1. 42 James Smithinay 
indeed be well called a *philo-dramatic poet, 1827 Core- 
RiDGE Biog. Lit, xxiii, (1882) 274 The enlightened and 
patriotic assemblage of “philodramatists. 1838 G.S. Faber 
ingutry 239 They must have borrowed tbeir * phildepiorcian 
maxim from some lurking remnant of the Priscillianists, 
wbo flourished in Spain in the time of Augustine. a@ 1843 
Soutney Doctor, Fragm., (1848) 68:/2 ‘the Laureate, Dr. 
Southey, who is known to be a ‘philofelist, and confers 
honours upon his Cats according to their services. /éid. 
68372 He made himself acquainted with all the philofelists 
of the family. 183r — in Q. Rev. XLIV. 277 A monu- 
ment... of Jeremy's philosophico-*philofelon philanthropy. 
1829 Blackw. J/ag. XXVI. 743 Never having heard 
of a *philo-financitive bump, we fear it can be nothing 
better than acquisitiveness, 1828 Sforting Afag. XXII. 
27x An impression on the organ of *philo-foxbunting- 
ness..not very easily to be effaced. 1894 in Darly News 
3 Nov. 5/6, I believe he is not so much *philo-French as 
Prussophobe. 18z: Soutney Left, (1856) ILE. 230 You, 
Grosvenor, who are a *philogalist, and tberefore understand 
more of cat nature than has ever been attained by the most 
rofound naturalists. 1870 Dat/y News 19 Nov., Mr. Car- 
yle’s fierce philo-Gerinanism is as dangerous a sentiment 
as the blind *philoGallicism against which he lifts n 
his voice. 1847 De Quincey Spanish Nun ix, Wit 
these sohilorgartie men Kate took her departure. 1884 
West. Daily Press 16 Dec. 7/3 The *philogastric pro- 
pensities of boys. 1816 Gent. Mag. LXXXVL. 1. 255 If he 
be given to mystery, Or fond of individuality, Or *philo- 
genitive, or whatsoe'er His passion be. 1823 Byron Fuan 
xu. xxii, I say, methinks that ‘*Philo-genitiveness’ Might 
ineet from men a little more forgiveness. 1853 Fraser’s 
Mag, X\.11. 482 No sentimental *philo-Hindoo. 1865 Pad/ 
Malt G. 22 Juneg What will the Italian Government say 
to sucht a “philokleptic proceeding on our part? 1850 Grote 
Greece . \ni. (1862) V. 345 The active *philo-Laconian 
party. 1832 /raser’s Mag. VI. 733 Sawing through your 
organ of "philolegislativeness. ¢1670 SetrLe in Johnson 
L. P., Dryden (1781) U1. 36 Poor Robin, or any other of the 
*philomathematicks, would have given him satisfaction in 
the point. 1700 Moxon JJath, Dict. 67 The Philo-Mathe- 
matick Reader. 1734 BerKeLey Analyst Query 55 Those 
*pbilomathematical physicians, anatomists, and dealers in 
the animal economy. 1833 De Quincey Aew. Greece Wks. 
1862 X. 120 note, Yhe original (or *Philomuse society)... 
adopted literature for its ostensible object. 1821 Bussy 
Dict. ALus, (ed. 3), *PAtlonusical, 1752 H. Warrore Lets, 
to Montagu |, A true born Englishman and *philomystic. 
1612 ‘V. Scot (¢¢/e) *Philomythie, or *Philomythologie, 
wherein Outlandish Birds, Beasts, and Fishes, are ‘Vaught 
to Speake ‘True English. 1804 Coteriwce Lett., to R. 
Sharp (1895) 448 Philologists, *Philonoists, Physiopliilists, 
keen hunters after knowledge and science. 1850 Grote 
Greece. Ix. (1862) V. 343 The *philo-Peloponnesian party. 
1828 Soutugy /fistle to A. Cunningham 336 Who in all 
forms Of pork, baked, roasted, toasted, boil’d or broil’d, .. 
Profess myself a genuine *Philopig. a@1876 M. Cotuxs Pex 
Sh. (1879) If. 72 He likes to outdo fis *philoplutonic 
brethren in his wife’s rank and silks, in the splendour of his 
house. 1720 Swirt Lett. Vug. Poet. 1 Dec., Wks. 1841 I. 
3co/2 A multitude of poetasters, poetitoes, parcel- poets, poet- 
apes, and *phifo-poets. 1875 R. F. Burton Gorrd/a L. (1876) 
I. 205 Whatever absurdity 11 hair may be demanded by the 
trichotomists and *philopogons of modern Europe. 1794 
‘lY. Tavior Pausanias WI. 242 She [Minerva] is called 
.. *Philopolemic, as uniformly ruling over the opposing 
natures which the worid contains, 1827 Syp. Smitn IVs. 
(1859) El. 127/2 ‘Ihe increasing arrogance of the Americans, 
and our own *philopolemical folly. 1893 Swinsurne Stud. 
Prose & Poetry (1894) 122 ‘Yo the mealy-mouthed modern 
*philopornist tbe homely and hardy ineifted of the old poet 
+emay scem rough and brutal. 1896 A. B. Bruce in £.r- 
posttor Sept. 225 Tbey called Him a drunkard, a glutton 
and a “philo-publican. 1884 HVordd 30 Apr. 6 A *phil- 
orchidaceous peer. 1862 /é/'s July 289 The smart game-bags 
and neat bird-cages testify at least to the *philornithic taste 
of the natives in one direction or another. 1888 J. H. 
Overton & F1.1z, Worosw. Chr. Wordsworth 387 Tbe love 
which you, so nohle, so *philorthodox, so philhellenic, have 
displayed. 1886 Pall Nall G. 14 Dec. ap We see the real 
cause. .and realize some hidden dangers which have nothing 
to do with *Philo-Slavism or Slavo-philism. 1862 Lowetu 
Bigtow LP. Ser. u. 80 Lhe thing was done, the tails were 
cropped, And home each “philotadpole hopped. 1892 
Assott Philomythus ix. 235 Useless to the *plilotbauma- 
turgic soul, 1870 SwinpurNe &ss. & Stud. (1875) 82 Baude- 
laire always kept in mind that Christianity..was not and 
could not be a creature of philanthropy or *philotbeism, 
but of church and creed. 18zg Lanpor /mag. Conv. Wks. 
1853 I. 506/1 Polemics can never be philosophers or *philo- 
theists. 2843 Sournry Doctor ccxill. (1848) 577 The 
speculation, or conception (as the * Philotheistic philosopher 
himself called it) of Giordano Bruno. 1809-10 CoLEenipGr 
Friend (1818) Lf. 176, 1 distinguish, first, those whom you 
indeed may call *Philotheorists, or Philotechnists, or Practi- 
cians, and secondly those whom alone you may rightly 
denominate Philosophers, as knowing what the science of 
all these branches of science is, 1838 Vew Alouthly Mae. 
LIV. 132 Mr. Urquhart..is a *philo-Vurk. 1895 Aclectic 
Vag. Oct. 565 An anti-Russian and *philo-Turkish policy. 
1799 Bevvors Contrib. Phys. & Med, Knowl. 223 Should it 
be discovered that oxygen enters into their composition the 
terms *philoxygenous and misoxygenous must be changed, 
1818 Syp. SmitH in Lady Holland A/eru. (1855) Il. 166, 1... 
believe that I am to the full as much a *Philoyankeeist, as 
you are. 1897 19h Cent. Oct. 628 The *Philo-Zionists 
recognise the mission; but they recognise the misery as 
well, 1868 Daily News 15 Oct., The Society. .is animated 
by, as we cannot say philanthropic, let us say *philozoic 
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motives. 1887 Huxtey £ss., Progr. Sc. 1. 122 Unless the 
fanaticism of philozoic sentiment overpowers the voice of 
humanity. 1831 “xaminer 219/2 That *philozoonist would 
certainly have introduced into his bill against ‘cruelty to 
animals’ a special clause. 1899 Pop. Sct. Monthly May 
140 Inconsistent *philozoists. 

Philobiblic (filobiblik), a [f. Gr. guad- 
B:BAos fond of books (f. g¢rAo- PHILO- + BiBAos 
book) + -1c.]_ Fond of books; devoted to litera- 
ture. Cf. Phzlobiblon, name of book by R. de Bury, 
1344, and of a modern society. So Philobi‘blian 
a.; Philobiblist, a lover of books. (All more 
or less sonce-zas.) 

1755, Connotsscur No, 86 » 2 My method has since been 
to visit the Philobiblian libraries. 1824 J. Cote (¢#t/c) Biblio- 
graphical .. Tour .. to the Library of a Philobiblist. 1845 
Lo. Campsett Chancellors (1857) I. xiii. 200, 1 am rather 
surprised that a ‘De Bury’ club has not yet been established 
by Philohiblists. 1864 Boun Bibdiagr Manual (Lowndes) 
VI. 82 Philobiblon Socicty. Composed of Persons inter- 
ested in the History, Collection, or Peculiarities, of Books. 
Instituted in London, 1853. 1885 Sfcctator 23 May 676 
It has been known in philobiblic circles. .for some years. 

Philobi‘blical, 2. [f. as prec. + -Au: in 
sense b, after bz6/ica/.] a. = prec. b. Devoted 
to the study of the Bible. 

1880 Encycl, Brit, X1. 475/1 {Hermann von der Hardt] 
had founded at Leipsic a philobiblical society, with the 
object of determining the sacred text. 1896 Blackw. Mag. 
Mar. 253 The philobiblical physician has always his favourite 
prescription. 

hilobotanic to -dendrist: see Purio-. 

| Philodendron (filode:ndrfn). Bot. Also -um, 
[mod.L. (Schott 1830), a. Gr. piAddevdpov, neuter 
of qiAddevdpos fond of trees (f. piAo- PHILO- + 
5év5pov tree), in reference to its climbing upon 
trees.] A genus of tropical American climbing 
shrubs (N. O. Avacexw), some species of which are 
cultivated as stove-plants. 

1877 F. W. Bursince Propag. Cult. Pl, 190 Some hybrid 
Philodendrons and Anthuriums. 1899 Ropway Guiana 
Wilds 28 Everywhere were long cords dangling from the 
rosettes of philodendrums, which had to be waved aside. 

Philode‘spot. rare. [ad. Gr. td0déom07-os 
adj., loving one’s master, f. ¢:Ao- PHILO- + deamd775 
master; in b. directly f. PHino- + Despor.] +a. 
(See quot. 1656.) Ods. rare—°, 1b. One who tavonrs 
despots or despotism (quot. 1796). 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Philodespot.., he that loveth his 
Master. 1796 CoLeripce in Mrs. Sandford 7. Poole & 
Friends (18383 I. 140 As bad as the most..rampant Philo- 
despot could wish in the moment of cursing. 

Philodine (fi:lédain). Zoo/, [f. Puito- + Gr. 
&vos whirling, rotation.] A rotifer of the genus 
Philodiua or family Philodinide. So Philodi-nid; 
Philodi-noid a., resembling this family. 

1883 H. J. Stack in Axowlcdge 15 June 358/2 The Philo- 
dines, of which the common Rotifer, X. wz/garis, is the 
most abundant. 1895 Fuxk's Stand. Dict., Philodinid., 
Philodinoid. 

Philodox (filédgks). vave. fad. Gr. @idddof-os 
adj. (Plato), loving fame or glory, f. @rAo- PHILO- 
+ 6éfa glory (also opinion, etc.).] Properly, One 
who loves fame or glory ; but taken (after orthodox) 
as =One who loves his own opinion; an argument- 
ative or dogmatic person. So Philodo:xical a. 

1603 FLorio Alontaignve uu. xii. (1632) 303 No people are 
lesse Philosophers..than Platoes Philodoxes, or lovers of 
their owne opinions. 1852 Davies & Vaveuan tr. Plato's 
Republic v. (1866) 196 Philodoxical rather than philosophical, 
that is to say, lovers of opinion rather than lovers of 
wisdom. 1872 Woncouf. 27 Mar. 326/2 The lover of argu- 
ment, the fAr/odox—to revive an old word—..is less likely 
to listen to it. 

Philo-dramaticto-Germanism: see PHILOo-. 

Philogenesis, -genetie, etc. erron. ff, PHYLo-. 

Philograph (fi:légraf). [f. Gr. g@:Ao- PHmo- 
+ -ypagos writing, writer, delineator.} A device 
for facilitating the productton of an outline drawing. 

1892 Echo g Feb. 2/4 By the use of an instrument called 
the ‘ Philograph’, an absolutely correct representation can 
be obtained of any organic form. 1892 G. Hake Alem. 
80 Years xviii. 292 Photographs in my early days were not 
in use, so philographs must be produced in their stead. 
1894 77mes 1 Mar. 6/5 The philograph, in which an exact 
picture was sketched on glass or celluloid of the objects 
seen through it, was useful and accurate, and excellent in 
its perspective. 


+ Philogro‘bolise, 7. Obs. rave. fad. F. 
philogroboliser.| (See quot.) 


1653 Urqunart Rabelais 1. x, All-to-be-dunced and philo- 
grobolised in their braines. 

Philogynist (filg-dzinist). [f. Gr. piroyuv-ns, 
in pl. ~yuvack-es, fond of women, ¢tAoyuvia love 
of women, f. ¢:Ao- + yuvy woman.] A lover or 
admirer of women. So Philogynecic (-7‘sik), 
Philo'gynous a/js., fond of women; Philo‘gyny 
(also irreg. Philogyne ity), love of women, 

1870 Sat. Rev. 2 July 24/2 The philanthropic or *philo. 
zynaccic brain of one of the most benevolent of mortals. 1884 
-V. & Q. 6th Ser. X. 277, 1 wonld object to much of phi 
lanthropy, but I must say that such *philogyneity as this 
closely borders on the ridiculous. 1865 Huxtey Lay Serm, 
(1870) 21 There are *philogynists as fanatical as any ‘miso- 
gynists’. 1892 M. DicoaKon Morris Afemini p. xxxv, Dean 
Swift was most *philogynous. 1623 Cockeram, *Phyloginic, 
a doating on women. 1754 FieLtpinc Youathan Wild t. x, 


| 
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We will. .draw a curtain over this scene, from that philogyny 
which isin us. 1892 Pad/ Afad/ C. 25 Feb. 2/1 False dema- 
goguy and sentimental philogyny. , 

Philo-Hindoo, Philokleptice, etc.: see PHino-. 

Philologaster (filglogesta1). sonce-wd,  [f. 
L. philolog-us (see below) + -ASTER.] A petty or 
would-be philologist. So Philologa‘stry, petty 
or blundering philology. 

1880 F. HAtt in 19/4 Cert. Sept. 442 The doings of American 
philologasters are, in truth, a curious study. 1893 — in 


Nation (N. Y.) 16 Feb., He is quite capable of such an 


enormity of philologastry. . 

Philologer (filg16dzaz). 
cf. astrologer.) 

1. = PHitotocist 1. Now rare or Obs. 

1588 J. Harvey Disc. Prodi. 63 Antiquaries, philologers, 
schoolemen, and other learned discoursers. 1659 HeEyLIN 
Examen Hist.1. 129 John Selden, of the Inner Temple,.. 
that renown’d Humanitian and Philologer, sometime a 
Commoner of this House. 1706 Puituips, PArlologer, an 
Humanist, a Man of Letters. 1847 J. W. Donatpson l’7nd. 
Protcst. Princ, 96 All competently educated and impartial 
philologers would derive, from a careful examination of the 
whole Jewish and Christian Scriptures, the views which we 
have now set forth respecting the person of the Deity. 

2. = PHILOLOGIST 2. 

1660 Howett Lexicon Pref. heading, To the tru Philologer, 
Touching the English (or Saxon) with the three Sororian 
Toungs, French, Italian, and Spanish. 1755 Jounson, 2?47- 
fologer, one whose chief study ts language; a grammarian; 
a critick. 1840 Arnotp Le?¢. in Stanley Zze (1858) II. 174 
Donaldson, the author of the new Cratylus, and almost the 
only Englishman who promises, I think, to be a really good 
philologer. 1882 Freeman in Longm. Mag. 1.83 The word 
‘American’, as applied to language, means, in the mouth of 
a comparative philologer, the native languages of the 
American Continent. 

Philologian (filolawdziin). [f. L. philologia 
PHILOLoGY + -AN.] = PHILOLOGIST 2. 

1830 Pusey /7ist. Eng. ut. x.349 Philologians we have perhaps 
not a few, and not unlearned. 1844 J. Cairns Let. in Life 
vili. (1895) 165 The brothers Grimm, the philologians. 1869 
Farrar Fam. Specch ii. (1873) 42 The researches of the 
philologian into dead and existing tongues. : 

Philologic (filolgdzik), a. [ad. mod.L. philo- 
logic-us, £. philologia: see -1c. Cf. F. philologique 
(1668 in Hatz.-Darm.).] = next. 

1669 Gate Crt, Gentiles 1, Introd. 2 Their choisest Notions 
and Contemplations, both Philologic and Philosophic. 1776 
Burney ffzst. Alus, 1. 225 note, The common foundation 
of most modern philologic systems, etymologies. 1847 De 
Quincey Secret Soc. Suppl. Note, Wks. VI. 305 Deposi- 
taries of all the erudition—archzologic, historic, and phi- 
lologic—by which a hidden clue could be sought. 

Philological (filolg'dzikal), 2. [f. as prec. + 
-AL.] Of, pertaining to, concerned with, or de- 
yoted to the study of, philology (in the wider or, 
now usually, the restricted sense: see PHILOLOGY). 

1621 Be. Mountacu Diaty7lz 9 You are much vpon the 
by, to bring in your Philologicall obseruations. 1659 Br. 
Watton Consid, Considered 230 Though the controversy 
{about the Hebrew points] be in itself grammatical, or 
philological, yet it had its rise from a question theological. 
1741 Watts /ytprov. Mind 1. xx. § 26 Those studies which 
are wont to he called philological, such as history, language, 
grammar, rhetoric, poesy, and criticism. 19797 A/onthly 
Afag. U1. 486 The Philological Society, at Bath, for edu- 
cating and placing out the sons of poor clergymen and 
mechanics (instituted in 1792) 1832 (¢7t/e) Philological 
Museum [Contents of Vol. I] On the names of the Days of 
the Week. Onthe number of Dramas ascrihed to Sophocles. 
On the early Ionic Philosophers. 1842 Proc. Piilol. Soc. 1. 
7 The author considered the adoption of an improved 
system of orthography by the Editors of the Philological 
Journal (Camb. 1832) an example worthy of imitation on 
the part of the Philological Society. 1851 D. Witson Pref. 
Ann. (1863) II. tv. i. 185 Philological relations traceable 
between Cymri and Gael. x ; 

Hence Philolo'gically adv., in accordance with 


or in relation to philology. 

1622 PeacHam Conrpd. Gent. (1661) 263 See learned Hieron- 
AMfercurialis in his books De Arte Gymmnastica: where this 
matter is fully handled, both Physically. .and Philologically. 
1794 Matuias Purs. Lit. (1798) 332 There is no passage.. 
which will not at last admit of such an_ illustration or 
explanation, I mean philologically or critically, as may put 
to silence the ignorance of foolish men. 1884 H. D. Traitu 
in J/acnz Afag. Oct. 442/1, [have never yet met a man.. 
who was philologically qualified for a seat on the bench. 


Philologist (filglédzist). [f£ PHiLotocy (?or 
Gr. gtAdAoy-os) + -1sT.] A person versed in or 
devoted to philology. 

1. One devoted to learning or literature; a lover 
of letters or scholarship; a learned or literary 
man; a scholar, esf. a classical scholar. Now 


less usual (cf, PHILOLOGY 1). 

1648 E. SparKE in Shute's Sarah & Hagar Pref. bj, For 
his Method, let no nice Philologist distaste it, as too Calvin- 
istical. a@1682 Sir T. Browne Tracts, Plants Script. § 25 
Why the Rods and Staffs of the Princes were chosen for 
this decision Philologists will consider. 1799 Mrs. J. West 
Yale of Times M11. 388 Philologists dispute the revealed 
will of God. 1841 Spatoinc /taly § /t. [s?. I. 125 This 
labour. .is least irksome to the professed philologist, who, in 
the purity of the style and the hold structure of the versifi- 
cation, can forget the weary barrenness of the matter. 

2. A person versed in the science of language ; 
a student of language; a linguistic scholar. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. VN. Diss. Drama 12 He 
pass’d for an Excelling Philologist, especially as to the 
Greek Roots. 19770 Baretri Journ. fr. London I. 160 Old 
Facciolatt the philologist. 1865 Tytor Early Hist. Alan. 


[f. PHILOLOGY + -ER: 


| 


PHILOMATH. 


ii. rz We know so little ahout the origin of languaze, 
that even the greatest philologists are forced..to avoid the 
subject altogether. 1865 Max Mivcer Chips (1880) I. b. 21 
The Comparative Philologist ignores altogether the division 
of languages according to their locality. 

Philologize (filglédgaiz), v. rare. ff. Gr. 
piroroy-0s + -IZE.] 772¢r. To play the philologist ; 
to deal in philology (i.e. etther literary scholar- 
ship, or linguistic science). Also ¢vazs. to bring 
info some condition by philologizing. 

1664 Evetyn Sy/va in. vi, It is not here that I design to 
enlarge, as those who have philologiz'd on this occasion de 
Sycophautis, and other curious Criticismes. 1868 Contemp. 
Rev. VIL. 165 It cannot he criticized or philologized into 
nothingness, like written record. 1897 F. Hatt Ou -ableand 
reliable 25, 1 have spoken of the unscientific philologizing 
which has recently become so rife. 

Philologue (firldlgg). vare. Also 7 -log, 
-loge. [a. F. phzlologue (Rabelais 16th c.), ad. L. 
philolog-us man of letters, a. Gr. giAdAoy-os: see 
PHILoLocy.] = PxILoLocist. Also aftrib, or 
adj, (quot. 1611) = PHILOLOGICAL. 

1594 R. Asutey tr. Loys le Roy 110b, Philologves or 
serchers of antiquitie, and proprietie of tongues. 1611 CHAp- 
MAN Paneg. Verses to Coryat's Crudities, Yo the Philologe 
Reader. 1646 Gittespie A/alé Andis Aiij, Great philologs 
will tell him that »adcdico is taken in a good sense as well 
as ina had. 1653 Uroqunarr Kaédelais Prol. (Rtldg.) 17 
Homer,..the paragon of all philologues. 1851 CarLyLe 
Sterling i. iv. (1872) 29 One cannot. .conceive of Sterling as 
a steady dictionary philologue, 1862 R. G. LatHam Elem, 
Comp. Philol. ut. 1. 704 The effect of some philological force 
which it is the husiness of philologues to elucidate. 


Philology (filg'lédzi). [In Chaucer, ad. L. 
philologia; in 17th ec. prob. a. F. philologie, ad. L. 
philologia, a. Gr. gtdodoyia, abstr. sb. from gtAd- 
Aoyos fond of speech, talkative; fond of discussion 
or argument; stndious of words ; fond of learning 
and literature, literary; f. p:Ao- PHILO- + Adyos 
word, speech, etc.] 

1. Love of learning and literature; the study of 
literature, in a wide sense, including grammar, 
literary criticism and interpretation, the relation of 
literature and written records to history, etc. ; 
literary or classical scholarship; polite learning. 
Now rare in geveral sense. 

{e386 Craucer Aferch. T. 490 Hoold thou thy pees thou 
poete Marcian That writest vs that ilke weddyng murie Of 
hire Philologie and hym Mercurie. (Martianus Capella, 
sth cent. wrote ‘De nuptiis Philologia et Mercurii’.)] _ 

1614 SecpEN Titles Hon. Ded. Aij, This of Mine dealing 
with Vera chiefly, in matter of Storie and Philologie. 1637 
Hevitn Antid. Lincoln. u. 108 Your Grammer leatning 
heing showne, we must next take a turne in your Divine 
and Sri colonicall Philology. @1661 Futter MWorthies 1 
(1662) 26 Philology properly is Terse and Polite Learning, 
metior literatura... But we take it in the larger notion, as 
inclusive of all human liberal Studies. 1669 Gate C77. 
Gentiles 1. 1. x. 50 Philologie, according to its original, and 
primitive import..implies an universal love, or respect to 
human Literature. 1776 G. Camppete Philos Khet.1.t.v. 
125 All the branches of philology, such as history, civil, 
ecclesiastic,and literary: grammar, languages,jurisprudence, 
and criticism. 1818 Hatiam A/7d. Ages 1x. ii, Philology, or 
the principles of good taste, degenerated through the preva- 
lence of school-logic. 1892 Atheneum 25 June 816/1 The 
fact that philology is not a mere matter of grammar, hut is 
in the largest sense a master-science, whose duty is to 
present tous the whole of ancient life, and to give archzology 
its just place hy the side of literature. 

+2. Rendering Gr. ptAodoyia love of talk, speech, 
or argument (as opposed to ¢:Aogopia love of 


wisdom, philosophy). Ods. 

1623 CockEram, Phylologie, loue of much babling. 1654 
Wuuitiock Zeotoniia 195 Whereas hee {Seneca} complaineth 
Philosophy was turned into Philology; may not we too 
sadly complain, most of our Christianity is hecome Dis- 
coursive noise? 1678 R. L’EstrancE Seneca’s Mor. (1702) 
387 By which Means Philosophy is now turn‘d to Philology. 

3. spec. (in mod. use) The study of the structure 
and development of language; the science of Jan- 
guage ; linguistics. (Really one branch of sense 1.) 

Comparative Philology. see COMPARATIVE 1 b. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. I. 102 Harduin has there 
several erudite Remarks upon Philology: pally upon 
the Pronunciation and Dialects of the Greek Tongue. 1748 
Harter Obscrv. Alan t. tii, 353, Philology, or the Know- 
ledge of Words, and their Significations. 1838 Winxninc 
(t7tde) Manual of Comparative Philology. 183 H. H. 
Witson in Proc. Philol. Soc. 1.22 The publication of the 
grammar of the late Sir Charles Wilkins constitutes an 
important era in the annals of Sanskrit philology. 1852 
Biackiz Stud. Lang. 7 Philology unfolds the genesis of 
those laws of speech, which Grammar contemplates as a 
finished result. Ri : 

Philomath (fi'lémxp). Now vare. [ad. Gr. 
prAopabys fond of learning, f. prAo- PHILO- + paé-, 
root of pav@av-av to learn: cf. MATHEMATIC.] 
A lover of learning; astudent, esp. of mathematics, 
natural philosophy, and the like; formerly popu- 
larly applied to an astrologer or prognosticator. 
a1643 W. Cartwricut Lovcs Convert w. ii, I hate a 
scholar:.. I'm only a Philomath, sweet Lady. 1695 ConcrEvE 
Love for L. 1. ¥, An Entertainment for all the Philomaths. 
and Students in Physick and Astrology, in and ahout London. 
1751 CuesterF. Let?. (1774) III. cexii, 132 Ask my friend, 
L’Abbé Sallier, to recommend to you some meagre philo- 
math to teach you a little geometry and astronomy. 1755 
Connoissenr No. 99 ? 1 Complete Ephemerides &c. drawn 
up by Partridge .. and the°rest of the sagacious hody of 
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Philomaths and Astrologers. 1873 Doran Lady oflast Cent. | 
vil 192 The aged philomath might have heen the original 
of the legendary mathematician. - 

So Philoma‘thic [ = l'. phi/omathique}, Philo- 
ma‘thical adjs., devoted to learning; of, pertain- 
ing to, or consisting of ‘ philomaths’ (in quot. 
1828, ‘mathematical’); also, astrological; Philo- 
mathy (filymapi) [Gr. piAopaGera, -pabia}, love 
of or devotion to leaming. (All now raze.) 

1797 Monthly Mag. I]. 462 Girod Chantrans read lately 
to the *Philomathic Society of Paris, an observation which 
he had made on the conferva bullosa. 1839 Lapy Lytton 
Cheveley (ed. 2) I. x. 221 His work..was meant to be 
statistical, philological,..philomathic, and political. 1709 
Steere Zatler No. 11 ? 5 Partridge..is dead and gone, who 
.-*Philomathical as he was, could not read his own Destiny. 
1828 T. C. Croxer Fairy Leg. S. Ireland 11. 8 Too much 
whiskey .. might occasionally prevent his walking the 
chalked line witn perfect philomathical accuracy. 1623 
Cockxeram, *PAylomathie, the loue oflearning. 1901 Daily 
Chron. 17 Sept. 5/6 With a pure view to philomathy, 
I should much like some veracious ‘average’ husband to 
inform your readers what he does..to alleviate the insuffer- 
ahle monotony .. of the ‘average ’ domesticated wife. b 

Philomel (f:lomel), Philomela (filom?1a). 
poet. Forms: 5-6 phylomene, 6 Philumene; 6 
Philomele, 7- Philomel ; 6-Philomela. [a.F. 
philoméle, ad. L. philoméla, a. Gr. piropnaa the 
nightingale, supposed to be f. piAo- PHILO- + péAos 
song, with vowel lengthened; but cf. ¢sAdundos 
fond of apples. The early form in -mene appears 
to have been due to some error.}] A poetic name 
for the nightingale. (In later use always as proper 
name, with capital P, usually with reference to the 
ancient myth of Philomela metamorphosed into a 
nightingale. lence properly feminine, and involv- 
ing thc crror of attributing song to the hen bird.) 

{¢ 2385 Cuavcer Z. G. IV. 2274 That Philomene his wyfes 
suster myghte On Proigne hys wyfe but ones haue a syght. 
1390 Gower Cou. 11. 726 The ferst into a nyhtingale Was 
schape, and that was Philomene.] 1423 Jas. 1 Aingis Q. 
cx, Wnlike the cukkow to the phylomene. 1576 Gascoicne 
Philomene 129 To vnderstande the notes of Phylomene (For 
so she hight, whom thou calst Nightingale) 1579 SPENSER 
Sheph. Cal. Nov. 141 And Philomele her song with teares 
doth steepe. 4591 — Dafhn. 475 But I will wake and 
sorrow all the night With Philumene, my fortune todeplore. 
1599 Pass. Pilgr. xv, While Philomela sits and sings. 
1634 Mitton // Pens. 56. a1639 Worton Descr. Spring 
12 The Groves already did rejoyce In Philoinels triumphing 
voyce. ¢1790 CowPéR Catharina vi, By Philomel’s annual 
note To measure the life that she leads. 1798 CoLeripcE 
Nightingale 39 O'er Philomela’s pity-pleading strains. — 

Hence + Philome'lian a. foef. Obs., pertaining 
to the nightingale. 

162zrx Quartes Argalus & P. (1708) 101 The winged 
choristers of night .. sweetly warbling out Their philo- 
melian air. 

Philomot, obs. erroneous form of FILeMort. 
Philomuse, Philomystic, etc. : see PHILo-. 

Philonian (foilowniin),@. fad. L. PAilonian- 
us, {. Philo, -dn-em, ad. Gr, Pidwy, a man’s name: 
see -AN.] Of or pertaining to the Jewish philo- 
sopher Philo, who flourished at Alcxandria about 
the beginning of the Christian era. So Philonic 
(failpnik) @., in same sense; Philonism (foi‘lon- 
iz’m), the system of Philo; Phi-lonist, a follower 
of Philo; Phi-lonize v. z#/r., to imitate Philo. 

1874 Sufcrnat. Relig. 11. 1,1. 288 The *Philonian Epistle 
to the Hebrews. 1892 KE. P. Barrow Regni Evang. 51 
Hebraic, Philonian or Gnostic teaching. 1854 Emerson 
Lett. §& Soc. Atms, Quot. & Orig. Wks. (Bohn) III. 214 
Reverence .. claimed for it {the Bible] hy the prestige of 
*philonic inspiration. ags90 R. Deummonn AZost. 

‘caching vi. 224 The Philonic resolution of Old Testament 
personages, events and rites into philosophic abstractions. 
1883 Athenxum 23 June 793/3 The Egyptian city where 
Platonism and *Philonism had imbued Christianity with a 
peculiar character. 1833 J. H. Newman Arians, iv. (1876) 
tor The discriminative view of heathen philosophy which 
the *Philonists had opened. 1610 Heatey S¢. Ang. Citie of 
God xvu, xx. Vives’ note, It was a proverbe, Philo either 
Platonized or Plato *Philonized. 1812 J. Apams IVs. (1856) 
X. 18 The opinions..appear to me to resemble the plato- 
nizing Philon, or the philonizing Plato, more than the 
genuine system of Judaism. 1882-3 Schaff's Encycl. Relic. 
Knowl, 111, 1832 Either Philo platonizes, or Plato philo- 
nizes, says Suidas. 

+Philo'pater. O¢s. rare. [ad. Gre gtdo- 
matwp loving one’s father, or giAdnwarpis loving 
one’s fatherland.} A lover of one’s father, or 


(transf.) of oue’s country. 

1641 R. Harris Abner’s Funernil 21 Wise, Learned, Pious, 
Philosopher, Philopater, and the like. 1643 Prynne Soz. 
Power Parl. Ded. Aij, Eternally Renowned Senators, and 
most cordiall Philo-paters to Your bleeding, dying dearest 
Country. /6id. 1. Pref. (ed. 2) Aijb, The cordiallest En- 
devours, of a reall unmercenary Philo-pater. 

Philoplutary to -pornist: sec PHILo-. 

Philoprogene:ity. rare—'. [irreg. f£. PHILO- 
+ L. progentés Proceny, with ending of homo- 
geneity.) Love of progeny or offspring: cf. ncxt. 

1888 Science 14 Sept. 124/1 Sexual differentiation, including 


philoprogeneity, hybridity, etc. 
Philoprogenitive(f:lo,prodze-nitiv),a. [irreg. 
f. Poito- + L. progenzt-, ppl. stem of progigucre to 
beget + -IVE.] 
1. Inclined to production of offspring; prolific. 
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1865 tr. Strauss’ New Life Fesus U1. 11. Wit 41 To assimi- 
late him to the philoprogenitive Gods of the heathen. 1884 
Public Opinion 11 July 33/1 Its {‘native’ oyster’s] place 
will be taken by the less philoprogenitive but not less deli- 
cate bivalve of Baltimore or of Portugal. 

2. Phrenol. Loving one’s offspring ; of or per- 
taining to love of offspring. 

1876 H. Spencer Princ. Sociol. 1. xi, (1879) 767 Among 
brutes the philoprogenitive instinct is occasionally suppressed 
by the desire to kill, and even to devour, their young ones. 
1894 D. C. Murray Making of Novelist 183 The pellet . hit 
him..on the philoprogenitive bump, and he swore audibly. 


Phi:loprogenitiveness. Phreno/. [f. as 
prec. +-NESS: see quot.1815.] Love of offspring ; 
the instinct or faculty of love for one’s children, 
or for children (and animals) in general. Its 
organ is located by phrenologists just above the 
middle of the cerebellum. 

1815 J. G. Srurzneim Physiogn. Syst. Pref. 10, 1 am 
aware that the name. .ought to indicate love of producing 
offspring. As however progeny means offspring; philo- 
progeny, love of offspring, and Philoprogenitiveness, the 
faculty of producing love of offspring, I have adopted that 
term. 1836 Edin. Rev. XLIV. 269 Why therefore should 
we not have a separate principle of Philoprogenitiveness ? 
1856 Otmstep Slave States 425 The nurse was a kind- 
looking old negro woman, with, no douht, philoprogenitive- 
ness well developed. Lone 

Philorchidaceous,-ornithic, etc.: seePHILo-. 

Philosoph, -ophe (fi lospf, -zp-f). Ods. or only 
as Fr, Forms: 1 philosoph; 4 filosofe, -zofe, 
-sophe ; 8-9 philosoph(e. [In OE. ad. L. phzlo- 
Soph-us, a. Gr. piddcop-os lover of wisdom, philo- 
sopher, f. ¢éAos loving + oopés wise, a sagc; in 
ME. a. OF. filosofe, philosophe ad. L.} = PHILO- 
SOPHER 1; now often = PHILOSOPITIST 2. 

¢893 K. Evrrep Oros. mi, vii. § 2 Pati stro{njgan cyninge 
& pxem geleredestan philosophe. 1340 Ayenb. 77 Alle the 
wyse clerkes, and pe greate filosofe.. /érd. 126 Filozofes. 
Ibid. 164. 1721 Ramsay Content 404 Two Busbian philosophs 
put in their claims. 1827 Praep /’ocms (1865) Il. 214, I 
danced with a female philosophe, Who was not quite a bore. 
1868 W. Wittman Poems 87 See..superior judges, philo- 
sophs, Presidents, emerge, dressed in working dresses. 

Hence Philoso‘phedom, the domain or rcalm 
of philosophs. 

1833 CartyLe Aise., Diderot (1857) III. 216 They enter- 
tain their special ambassador in Philosophedom, their lion’s- 
provider to furnish spiritual Philosophe-provender. 

+Philo‘sophable, a. Ods. rare. fa. OF. 
philosophable, ad, med.L. type *phzlosophabilis, f. 
philosophart: see PHILOSOPHATE.] Able to philo- 
sophize. 

¢xqoo tr, Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 96 Panne comes to 
him a strengh shewable, or Philosophable [in Fr. trans/. 
force demostrahle ou philosophable], pat byholdys shappys 
vndirstandable. 

Philosophaster (filgsofesto1). [a. L. phé/o- 
sophaster, in It. filo-, philosofastro, {. L. philo- 
Soph-us; see -ASTER.] A shallow or pseudo-philo- 
sophcr ; a smatterer or pretender in philosophy. 

1611 Frorio, PAtlosofastro, a smatterer in Philosophy, a 
foolish, pedanticall Philosophaster, 1650 H. More Oéserv. 
in Enthus. Trt., etc. (1656) 72 Superfictall Philosophasters. 
1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) Il. 95 A_ Philo- 
sophaster, or Quack-Doctor. 1894 Huxtey £volution 4 
£thics 26 The philosophy of philosophasters and .. the 
moratizing of sentimentalists. 

Hence Philosopha‘stering ///.a., acting the 
philosopher, philosopliizing pretcntiously ; Philo- 


sopha'stry, shallow or pscudo-philosophy. 

1897 QO. Rev. Oct. 355 His philosophastering or martial 
strains are at best neutral. 1904 Sartntssury in Daily 
Chron, 22 Sept. 3/3 You cannot bridge the gulf that a God 
has set hy any philosophastering theory. 1850 /‘vaser's Mag. 
XLI. 104 A little of the old leaven, pedantry and philoso- 
phastry. 1899 M.M.Ssertin Dudlin Rev. July 41 Victories 
over the philosophast(r]y of the Encyclopa:dia. 

+ Philo‘sophate, v. Oés. Also 7 -phat. 
[f. L. pAzlosophat-, ppl. stem of pAtlosophari to do 
the philosopher, philosophizc, f. philosoph-us: see 
PrrLosopH. 
Montaigne: see -aTE 3 6,] 

1. zntr, To reason as a philosoplicr; to philo- 
sophize. 

1603 I’Lorio Afontaigue 1. iii. (1632) 193 If as some say, to 
philosophate be to doubt. 1649 H. Lawrence Some Con- 
siderations 15 These..perhaps could Philosophate as myste- 
riously as their neighbours. 1765 SterNE 77. Shandy VIL. 
xxxvinl, So I sat me down upon a bench by the door, philo- 
sophating upon my condition. 

2. tvans. To philosophize upon (a thing). 

1649 H. Lawrence Some Considerations 34 These Sectaries 
-.even so Philosophating the Gospel, as they made it [etc.]. 

Hence }Philosophating vé/. sb. and ffi. a. 
Also + Philosopha‘tion, philosophizing. 

1644 G. Prattes in Hartil's Legacy (1655) 204 There need 
no other or furtber philosophation concerning the same. 
1649 H. Lawrence Some Considerations 3 A carnall and 
vaine Philosophating about spirituall things. 168: Gran. 
vite Sadducisuens 1. (1726) 78 Our Philosophations touching 
an Incorporeal Being. 1802 in Sprr7t Pub. Frals. VI. 244 
eons. may he associated with {the ideas] of fame and 

onour in our philosophating age ! 

Philosopheme (filgséfim). [ad. late L. 
philosophema (Boethius), a. Gr. piogdgpnpa a de- 
monstrative syllogism, philosophical doctrine or 
principle, f. gAocopetv to love or pursue know- 


Perh. immed, f. F. p&z/osopher in 


PHILOSOPHER. 


ledge, philosophize, f. ¢rAdcod-os ; see PHILOSOPH. ] 
A philosophic conclusion or demonstration; a 
philosophical statement, theorem, or axiom. 

1678 GyLe Crt. Gentiles III. 51 An evasion, which not 
only Reason and Scripture but even Pagan Philosophemes 
contradict. 31741 Watts /iprov. Mid 1. ix. § 2 Perhaps 
you may derive some useful philosophemes or theorems, 
for your own entertainment. 1804 W Taytor in Crit. Rev. 
Ser. im. III. 540 Only sagas and philosophemas, which .. 
contain no pure history. 1818 J. Brown /’syche 115 Without 
our running to extremes, Or deeming flights philosophemes. 
1862 F. Hate Hindu Philos. Syst. (1897) 152 This passage 
bears upon more than one Hindu philosopheme. 

Philosopher (filp:sdfer). Forms: a. 4 philo- 
sofre, -zofre, filosofre, -sophre, (philisophre), 
4-5 philosophre, (5 phili-, philesofre, 6 phylo- 
sophre). 8. 4 filosopher, philosipher, phylo- 
zopher, 4~ philosopher, (4 fylesofer, 5 philo- 
soffer, -sofer, -sofyr, -sophir, -sophyr, -saphir, 
phylosofer, -sophyr; phili-, fili-, fylysofer; 
philsophir, fylzofyr, 5-6 philosophier, 5-7 
phylosopher, 6 -phar, philosephur). y. 4 
phylosy-, philysophere, 5 philosophere, phile- 
sofere, fillosophere, filis(o)phere. 5. 5 filo-, 
3-6 phylosophour. [In 14thc. philosophre, filo-, 
-sofre, an Anglo-Fr. or OF, var. of philosophe 
PuILosornH (cf. /evtste, legtstre, etc.), the ending 
being subseq. identified in Eng. with that of agent- 
nouns in -ER; sometimes with those in -ozr, 
-oR, The original stress was philoso:fre, which 
prevailed to the close of the ME. period, in which 
however there are also instances of the later 
stressing ; philosophou'r is certain in Dunbar 
¢ 1500, and philosopher appears to have prevailed 
from the 16th c. ] 

1. A lover of wisdom; one who devotes himself 
to the search of fundamental truth; one versed in 
philosophy or engaged in its study; formerly in 
a wide sense, including men learned in physical 
science (physicists, scientists, naturalists), as well 
as those versed in the metaphysical and moral 
sciences, but now chiefly confined tothe latter. Also 
with defining word, as moral philosopher, political 
philosopher; natural philosopher (= physicist). 

¢1325 Chron. Eng. 5 This philosofres us doth towyte, Ase 
we findeth ywryte. 1340 Hampore 7. Consc. 1901 Bot be 
payn of dede bat al sal fele A philosopher pus discrived 
wele, /éid. 7567 Als a gret philosiphir pat hyght Rabby 
Moyses telles ryght. 1340-70 Alex. & Dind. 1070 In fablus 
of philozofrus olde. ¢1375 Se. Leg. Saints v. (Johannes) 
89 A phylosyphere of gret renowne Pat cratone hecht. 1382 
Wycur Acts xvii.18 Forsothe summe Epicureis, and Stoycis, 
and philosofris [1388 filosofris] disputiden..with him. 1393 
Lancu. P. PZ. C. xxi. 38 Filosofres for-soken welthe, for 
pei wolde be neody. c¢1q400 Destr. Troy 1484 Of his sonnes 
..the fourth was a philosoffer, a fyne man of lore. ¢1420 
Lypc. Assembly of Gods 272 And that I recorde of all phi- 
losophres That lytyll store of coyne kepe in her cofres. 
az44o Sir Degrev, 1450 There was purtred in ston The 
fylesoferus everychon. ¢1440 Gesta Rom. xl. 159 (Harl. MS.) 
Amonge the wiche was master Virgile, be philesofere. 
©1449 Pecocx Refr. 1. iii. 14 Hethen philsophiris bi her 
studie in natural witt founden..alle hem to be doon. 14.. 
Nom. in Wr.-Wiilcker 680/32 Iie phrlosofus, a fylysofer. 
1477 Fart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 2 Lhe saynges or dictis 
of the Philosophers. 1483 Cath. Angé.130/2 A Filosophur, 
Philosophus. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems \xill. 5 Divinouris, 
rethoris, and philosophouris, Astrologis, artistis, and ora- 
touris. 1538 Starkey Exgland 1. i. 4 ‘The old and antique 
phylosopharys. ,applyd themselfys to the secrete studys and 
serchyng of nature. 1540-1 Exyor /mage Gov. (1549) 136 
Numa Pompilius,., beyng an excellent philosophier,..was 
chosen to be kyng. 1596 Saks, Alerch. V. 1. it. 53, I feare 
hee will proue the weeping Phylosopher [Heraclitus] when he 
growesold. 1664 Power £.1f. Philos. Pref.18 Without some 
such Mechanical Assistance, our best Philosophers will but 
prove empty Conjecturalists, 1728 PEMBERTON WVew/on's 
Philos. 2, 1 drew up the following papers, to give a general 
notion of our great philosopher's [Newton's] notions. 1734 
Pore Ess. Alan wv. 390 Thou wert my Guide, Philosopher, 
and Friend. 1776 Apam Smitu JV. 2.1. 1. (1869) I. 12 Phi- 
losophers or men of speculation, whose trade is not lo do 
anything, bul to observe everything. 1809 CoLeripGe Friend 
(1866) 290 Pythagoras..is said to have first named himself 
philosopher or lover of wisdoin. 1827 WHATELY Logie Ww. ili. 
§ 2 The Philosopher's {business is] to combine and select 
known facts or principles, suitably for gaining from them 
conclusions which though implied in the Premises, were 
before unperceived. 1872 Geo, Eniot J/iddlem. \xvii, A 
philosopher fallen to betting is hardly distinguishable from 
a Philistine under the same circumstances. , 

tb. The Philosopher, spec. applied to Aristotle. 

{r340 Ayend. 120 Huerof pe filosofe zayp pet yefbe is 
yeuynge wypoute ayen-yefpe.] ¢1385 Cuaucer L.G. W, 
Prol. 381 This is the sentens of the philysophre, A kyng to 
kepe hise lygis in iustise. ¢1449 Pecock Ref. 1. v, For 
the philsophir feelid bettir than so, seiyng that richessis 
ben instrumentis of vertu. 1672 Witkins Wat, Re/ig. 41 It 
is laid down by the philosopher as the proper way of reason- 
ing from authority, that what seems true to some wise men, 
may upon that account be esteemed somewhat, probable. 
{21850 Rossetm Dante & Cire, 1. (1874) 108 Lhis the Phi- 
losopher says in the Second of the Metaphysics.] : 

+2. An adept in occult science, as an alchemist, 
magician, diviner of dreams, weather-prophet, etc. 

In ME. often not separable from sense 1, the notions being 
popularly identified. 

1377 Lana. P. P/. B. xv. 351 With clerkes also Han no 
belieue to be tifte, ne to be lore of philosofres. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Prol, 299 But al be that he was a Philosophre, 
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Yet hadde he hut litel gold in cofre. — Frankl. 7, 833 
Allas that I bihighte Of pured gold a thousand pound 
of wighie Vn to this Philosophre [v.». -olre]. 1470-85 
Ma tory Arthur v. iv. 165 The kynge..was sore ahasshed 
of this dreme And sente anone for a wyse philosopher com- 
maundyne to telle hym the sygnyfycacion of his dreme. 
[1869 Lecky Exropf. Mor. |. ii. 327 Many great families [in 
Rome] kept a philosopher.) 

3. One who regulates his life by the light of 
philosophy and reason; one who speaks or behaves 
philosophically. 

1599 Suaks. Afuchk Ado v.i, 35 For there was neuer yet 
Philosopher That could endure the tooth-ake patiently. 
1700 Farquuar Constant Couple 1. iii, I'll heat him with 
the temper of aphilosopher. 1855 ‘'ENNYSON Maud 1. 1. ix, 
Be mine a philosopher’s life in the quiet woodland ways. 
1871 E. F, Burr Ad Fidem ix. 165 Most men are not philo- 
sophers. fod, He was too great a philosopher to he 
disturhed by this incident, unexpected though it was. 


+4. Phrases. Lggy (or eye) of philosophers = 


| 


PHILOSOPHERS’ STONE: see also philosophers’ egg | 


in5b. Ot of philosophers = brick oil (Brick sb.1 3). 

C1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh, 87 Of pe stoon, fe 
Eye of Philosophers. /éid. 88 Pe Eyrn, pat ys to say be 
Eye of Philosophers. 1547 Boorpe Brev. Health 20 To 
anoynt the stomake with the oyle of Plilosophers, named 
in latin Oleun philosophorum, 1651 Frencn Diséil?. iii. 81 
Oil made out of Tile-stones called the Oile of Philosophers. 
1706 Pritiirs, O7l of Philosophers, a Chymical Preparation 
of pieces of Brick heated red hot, soak d in Oil of Olives, 
and afterwards distill’d in a Retort, 

5. attrib. and Comé., chiefly appositive, as pAz/o- 
sopher-courlter, -king, -poel, -polttician; also philo- 
sopher-like adj. and adv. 

1471 Ripcey Comp. Alch, ur. vi. in Ashm. Theadl, Chem. 
Brit. (1652) 140 Than Phylosopher-lyke usyd ys hyt. 1579-80 
Nortu Plutarch (1676) 44 To speake Laconian-like, was to 
he Philosopher-like. 1664 H. More Alyst. /nig., Apol. 1. 
vi. 508 The Gentleman Atheist or Philosopher Infidel. 1885 
Pater Marius ut. xv, Under the full sanction of the philo- 
sopher-pontiff. 

b. Combinations with pAzVosophers’, -’s: + philo- 
sophers’ egg, a medicine used to cure the plague, 
compounded of yolk of egg and saffron; +philo- 
sophers’ game (L. /udus philosophorum, Arithmo- 
machia, Rythmomachia), an intricate game, played 
with men of three different forms, round, trian- 
gular, and square, each marked with a number, 
on a board resembling two chess-boards united ; 
called also philosophers’ table; + philosophers’ 
tower, a chemical furnace in the form of a 
tower; + philosophers’ tree = Zree of Diana: 
see DIANA 2, ARBOR 23; philosophers’ vinegar 
(L. acetum philosophorum), the supposed universal 
solvent ; + philosophers’ wheel (Wheel of Phz- 
losophy, of Hlements, etc.): see WHEEL; + philo- 


sophers’ wool (L. lava philosophica), oxide of | 


zinc, deposited as a fine Hocculent powder, during 
the combustion of the metal; + philosophers’ 
work = PHILOSOPHERS’ STONE, 

¢1500 47S. Sloane 1592, If. 151 b[154 bh), A proved medicine 
againste the pestilence called A *philosophres Egge. Take 
Firste an eggeand hreake a hole in one ende. .anddo out the 
white.,take hole safron and fille the shelle therewith hy the 
yolcke [etc.}. [Cf 1653 C’ress or Kent Choice Manual 
(ed. 2) 139.) (¢1407 LypGatE Reson & Sens. 2414 The play 
he kan of Ryghtmathye (arg? Rihtmachia est ludus Bic. 
sophorum et consistit in arsmetrica et proporcionihus nu- 
merorum).] 1563 Futxe (¢i:/c) The Most Ancient and 
learned Playe called the *Philosophers Game invented for 
the honest recreation of Students. 1621 Burron Axaz, 
Med, u. i. 1v. (1676) 172/2 ‘The ordinary recreations which 
we have in Winter..are Cards, Tables and Dice, Shovel- 
boord, Chess-play, the Philosophers game, 1787 Twiss 
Chess 65 The hoard of this Philosopher’s game, is eight 
squares in breadth, and sixteen in height. ‘There are 
twenty-four men ona side, represented as flat pieces of wood, 
cut in the form of circles, triangles, and squares. The king 
is a square on which is a triangle and a circle. 1584 R. Scor 
Discov. Witcher. xi. x. (1886) 159 A childish and ridiculous 
toie, and like unto childrens plaie at Przmzus secundus, or 
the game called The *philosophers table. 1688 R. HoLme 
Arnioury ur, xx. (Roxb.) 228 The * Philosophers ‘Tower, ..a 
kind of ‘ower furnace, wherewith a man may distill hoth 
water and oyle with one only fire. 1704 J. Harris Lex. 
Techn. \, *Philosophers Tree, see Diana's Tree. 1727-41 
Cuamsers Cycl., Philosophers l'ree,a chymical preparation, 
called also arbor diane, diana’s tree. c1865 J. WyLpbE in 
Circ. Sc. 1. 191/2 A flocky-white powder, which has heen 
called ‘*philosophers’ wool’. 16r0 B. Jonson Afch. u1. iii, 
Sub, ..Ha’ you set the oile of Luna in kemia? Fac. Yes, 
sir. Sv. And the *philosophers vinegar? Fac. 1. /bid.1. i, 
Paines Would twise haue won me the *philosophers worke, 

Hence (zonce-wds.) Philo‘sophercraft (-kraft), 
after priestcraft ; Philo‘sopherling, a young or 
embryo philosopher, a smatterer in philosophy. 

1865 De MorGan Budget of Paradoxes (1872) 378 Vhere 
is philosophercraft as well as priestcraft, hoth from one 
source, hoth of one spirit. 1833 Lytton Zug. & Engl... 
x, He is Snap, the academical philosopherling. /ézd., Nine 
times out of ten our philosopherling is the son of a merchant. 

Philosopheress(filp'sfares),-phress(-frés). 
[f. prec. + -Ess!,] A female philosopher; also, 
the wife of a philosopher; = PHILoSoPHEss, 

1631 CHAPMAN Cesar & Ponpeyv. i, She’sa Philosophresse, 
Augure, and can turne Ill to good as well as you. 1797 D. 
Simpson Plea Relig. (1808) 27 The philosopher dies, and 
leaves the philosopheress his wife to the protection ofa friend. 
185: Ropertson in Life & Lett. (1882) 1]. 32 Thou meditatest, 
mighty philosopheress! on nitrogen and carbon, 
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Philosophership (filp'séfaifip).  [f. as prec. 


+ -sHIP.] ‘The office or function of a philosopher; 
also, the personality of a philosopher, 

1549 CHALONER Erasm. on lolly Divb, His too muche 
philosophership made hym odious and hatefull to the people. 
1874 Huxcey in Daily News 3 Aug. 2 He held the duties of 
his manhood and the duties of his citizenship to he vastly 
superior to those of his philosophership. 


Philosophers’ stone. [tr. med.L. /api's phi- 
losophorum, the stone of the philosophers (see 
PHILOSOPHER 2), also lapis philosophicus, -icalis; 
in F, pierre philosophale, Ger. der Stein der Weisen. 
See Note below.] 

1, A reputed solid substance or preparation 
supposed by the alchemists to possess the property 
of changing other metals into gold or silver, the 
discovery of which was the supreme object of 
alchemy. Being identified with the EL1x1r, it had 
also, according to some, the power of prolonging 
life indefinitely, and of curing all wounds and 
diseases. 

1386 Cuaucer Can. Yeom. Prol. & T. 309 The Philo- 
sophres stoon, Elixer clept, we sechen faste echoon. 1590 
Nasue Pasquil’s Apol. Wks. (Grosart) I. 2t9 The Philoso- 
oe stone to turne mettles into gold is yet toseeke, 1611 

IBLE Transl, Pref. 3 Mentalke..ofthe Philosophers stone, 
that it turneth copper into gold. 1670 Pettus Foding Reg. 
44 Henry VI..did then grant 4 successive Patents and Com- 
missions to several Knights..and Mass-priests..to find out 
the Philosophers stone. 1706 Puittips, Transmutation of 
Metals, among Alchymists, is what they call the Grand 
Operation or Secret of finding the Philosophers-Stone, which 
they give out to he so curious an Universal Seed of all 
Metals, That if any Metal he melted ina Crucihle, and then 
a little of this Stone or Powder of Projection, he put into 
the melted Metal, ‘twill immediately change it into Gold or 
Silver. 1768-74 Tucker Zé. Nat. (1834) I]. 79 How many 
profitable discoveries in chymistry have taken hirth from 
that whimsical notion of finding the philosopher’s stone? 
1864 Burton Scot Adr. 1. ili. 145 He was in search of the 
philosopher's stone. 

b. lransf. and jig. 

1610 B. Jonson Adch. 1. i, I will haue A booke, hut harely 
reckoning thy impostures Shall proue a true philosophers 
stone, to printers. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Aled. 1. § 46, 
I am half of opinion that Antichrist is the Philosopher's 
Stone in Divinity. 1856 R. A. VauGuan JZystics (1860) II. 
94 [Behmen] declared that the true Philosopher's Stone .. 
was ‘the new life in Christ Jesus’. 

2. An artificial gem so called, 

1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. WV. 310/1 France is clever at 
producing..shams, and a perfect thing called the philoso. 
pher's-stone which.. has a very heautiful and gem-like 
appearance, is imported from there. 

(Note. Lapis philosophorunt occurs in works attributed to 
Raymund Lully (1234-1315), and in those of Arnoldus de 
Villa Nova (1240-1314). Prohably it was used earlier; it 
appears in various medizval works of uncertain age or 
douhtful authenticity; e.g. inthe Clavzs Mayoris Sapientiz 
attributed to Artefius or Artesius, whose date has heen put 
hy some ¢1130. In some of these also we find dafis philo- 
sophicus, l. philosophicalis, But the earlier works (e. g. the 
medieval Latin De /avestigatione Perfecti Magisterii), 
passing as translated from Geber (Ahu Musa Jafar al-Sufi), 
usually refer to it simply as Lafis ‘the Stone’, or oster 
lapis‘ our stone’. Albertus Magnus (1205-82), who doubted 
the transmutation of metals, refers to 1t as lapis guem 
philosophi taudant ubique,‘ the stone which the philosophers 
everywhere laud’, and /afis guenz honorant philosophi. Vt 
is thus possible that A/zlosophorunt originated later, as an 
identifying adjunct to dagvs, as if ‘the Stone, of which all 
the philosophers speak’, ‘the Stone of the philosophers’, 
and that the descriptive phrase grew at length intoa specific 
name or title. It will he seen that the correct form is not 
Phitosopher’s, but Philosophers’ stone.) 


Philosophess (filg’sdfes). [a. F. phzlosophesse 
(21518 in Godef.), f. phzlosophe: see PHILOSOPH 
and -Ess.] = PHILOSOPHERESS. 

1668 St. Serre Taruga's IViles 23, 1 hope none..will he 
offended that my neighhour here Clubs his cloven Philoso- 
phess. 1821 W. Taytor in Alonthly Rev. XCIV. 497 
Remember me to my philosophess. 1875 M. Cortins -Wid- 
night to Midu. V1. i. 222 There were peers and peeresses; 
there were philosophers and philosophesses. 


+ Philosophiant. 0és. [a. OF. phélosophiant, 
pt. pple. of pxzlosophzer to practise philosophy ; 
but perh. altered from OF. philosophien (L. type 
*philosophian-us)a philosopher.] = PH1LOSOPHER1. 

C1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 88 Qure ffader 
Hermogenes, bat ys full fayr in Philosophie and wel faire 
Philosophiant. 

Philosophie (filosp'fik), a. (s4.) [ad. post- 
cl. L. philosophic-us, a. Gr. *ptAogogtx-ds (implied 
in ptAogogixais adv.), f. ptAogopia PHILOSOPHY : see 
-ic, Cf. F. philosophigzue (c 15300in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Of or pertaining to philosophers or philosophy : 
= PHILOSOPHICAL 1. 

1644 Mitton Areog. 24, I have sat among their lerned men, 
. and hin counted happy to be born in such a place of Phi- 
losophic freedom as they suppos’d England was. 1704 
Hearne Duct. Hist, (1714) 1. 415 They went to Megara, 
where Euclid who had heen a Disciple of Socrates, had 
erected a Philosophick School. 21734 Nortu Life Ld. 
Guildford (742) 284 This resignation to philosophic studies 
spoiled the lawyer. 1736 Butter Axaé, Diss. 1. 303 In the 
proper philosophick Sense of the Word same. 1802 Mar. 
EpcewortH A/oral 7, (1816) I. xiv. 110 Questions, which 
he. imagined scarcely admitted of philosophic doubt. 187z 
Monrtey Voltaire (1886) 9 Philosophic candour and intelli- 
gence. 1879 A. J. Batrour (¢/t/e) A Defence of Philosophic 
Douht, heing an Essay on the Foundations of Belief. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 


b. = PHILOSOPHICAL 1 b: scientific. Now rare. 

Philosophic stone, wool; see PuiLosopHERS' sTONe, pAi- 
losophers’ wool (PHILOSOPHER 5 bh). 

1686 W. Harris tr. Lemery's Chym. 1. xiii. (ed. 3) 340 
Antient Chymists have given the Epithete Philosophick to 
all preparations wherein they have used Brick. 1687 DryvpEen 
Hind « P. u. 113 Every saint has to himself alone The 
secret of this Philosophic stone. 1784 Cowrer ask ut 229 
Philosophic Tube, That hrings the planets home into the 
eye Of Observation. 1825 /uscr.on statue of Fas. Watt 
in Westn Abbey, An original genius, early exercised in 
philosophic research. 1866 Branpe & Cox Dict. Sc., etc. 
Il. 886/1 Philosophic Wool. 

2. Of persons, etc.: = PHILOSOPHICAL 2. 

1711 STEELE Sfect. No.2 6 He is a Clergyman, a very 
Philosophick Man, of general Learning. 1796 Kirwan 
Elem. Min. (ed. 2) 1.15 For the discovery..we are indebted 
to that celebrated philosophic artist Mr. Wedgewood. 1845 
Graves Rom. Law in Encycl. Metro. 11.735/1 The history 
of legal systems is a subject of great interest to philosophic 
minds. 1890 E. RK, Lankester Adv, Sc. 286 Speculations 
which have a historical value for the philosophic biologist. 

3. = PHILOSUPHICAL 3. 

a@1700 Dryoen (J.), Among mankind so few thcre are, 
Who will conforni to philosophick fare. 1700 Kixc 
Lransactioneer 34, 1 call him the Philosophick Sancho, 
and he me Don. 1781 Cowrer Retirement 429 What early 
philosophic hours he keeps. 

B. 56. (in f/.) Studies, works, or arguments 
pertaining to philosophy. 

a 1734 Nortn Life Sir D. North (1744) 200 So much Latin 
as to make him take pleasure in the hest classics, especially 
in Tully's philosophics, 1867 ‘Ourpa’ /dalia xiv. 190 A 
woman had enthralled him, and his philosophics were ia 

Philosophical (filosg'fikal), a. (sd.) [f. as 
prec. (perh. immediately from F. philosophigue) + 
-AL: see -ICAL.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a philosopher or philo- 
sophy; of the nature of, consonant with, or pro- 
ceeding from philosophy or learning; in earlier 
usage including ‘scientific’, but now restricted in 
the same way as PHILOSOPHER and PHILOSOPHY, q.v. 

1500-20 Dunpar Poems lxv. 11 The naturall science philo- 
sophicall, 1530 Patscr. 320/2 Phylosophycall, helongyng 
to a phylosopher, sAilosophal, 1538 Starkey Lugland 1.1 
21 Phylosophycal resonys out of nature drawne. 1570 DEE 
Math. Pref. siij, This most subtile and frutefull, Philoso- 
phicall Conclusion. 1617 Moxyson /fzn. 1 32 In the valley 
- towards the City (Heidelherg], is a pleasant walk, of the 
sweetnes called the Phylosophicall way. 1668 Wivkins 
Real Char. 299 Capable of being stated and fixed according 
to a Philosophical method. 1728 Pemserton JVewton's 
Philos. 1 The manner, in which Sir Isaac Newton has puh- 
lished his philosophical discoveries. 1736 Buti.er Aad. 
Diss. 1. 303 A strict and philosophical Manner of Speech. 
1775 JouNSON Hestern Isl. Wks. X. 406 The cuddy is a fish 
of which I know not the philosophical name. 1830 Cote- 
RIDGE Zadble-t. 30 Apr., My mind is in a state of philo- 
sophical douht as to animal magnetism. 1880 M¢CartTuy 
Own Times VV. \xvii. 537 He has treated history on a large 
scale and in the philosophical spirit. 

b. Pertaining to, or used in the study of, natural 


philosophy, or some branch of physical science ; 


physical, scientific. Now Ods. or arch. 

1471 Rupcey Comp, Adch. Pref. iv.in Ashm. Theat. Ches, 
Brit. (1652) 125 The second Water phylosophycall. 1594 
Prat Fewell-ho. u. 17 A philosophical] contrition of oiles, 
1651 tr. Glaxler (title) Description of New Philosophical 
Furnaces, or a New Art of Distilling. 1774 Gotpsm. /Vaz. 
Hist. 1. 110 This we must..call pure water; hut even this 
is far short of the pure, unmixed, philosophical element, 
1843 Penny Cycl. XXVII. 136/2 note, Young Watt .. ex- 
hibiting a hox of philosophical toys to the students .. at 
Glasgow. dod. A Philosophical Instrument-maker. 

2. Of persons, or their faculties, etc.: Skilled in 
or devoted to philosophy or learning (formerly 


including science); learned. 

Formerly common, and still retained in the titles of 
scientific societies, institutions, journals, etc., e. g. the PAz- 
losophical Transactions (of the Royal Society), the A smeri- 
can Philosophical Soctety, the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Journal, a Literary and Philosophical Institution, ete 

€%374 Cuaucer 7roylus v. 1857 (Campsall MS.) O moral 
Gower, pis boke I directe To pe, and pe Philosophical 
Strode. 1553 Even 7reat. ewe /nd. (Arh.) 8 The same 
to a philosophical head is apparent by suche ryches and 
presentes. 1570 Dee Math. Pre/.siv hb, Such as haue inodest 
and earnest Philosophicall mindes. 1601 SHaxs. Ad's Wed? 11, 
iii, 2 They say miracles are past, and we haue our Philo- 
sophicall persons, to make moderne and familiar things 
supernaturall and causelesse. 1662 STiLtinGFL. Orig. Sacr. 
10, i, § 12 Some of the wisest and most Philosophical men of 
Greece and Rome. 1798 (¢it/e) The Philosophical Magazine. 
ax810 in Sir ¥ Sinclair's Corr. (1831) 11. 43 Like our 
American Philosophical Society, it is voluntary, and un- 
connected withthe public. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. 
i (1814) 26 A philosophical chemist would probably make 
a yery unprofitable business of farming. 1838 THiRtwaLL 
Greece U1. xii, 137 He also attacked several doctrines of his 
philosophical contemporaries or predecessors. 

3. Characterized by practical philosophy or 
wisdom; befitting or characteristic of a }-hilo- 


sopher ; wise; calm; temperate; frugal. : 

1638 Sir T. Hernerr Trav. (ed. 2) 203 His patience was 
more Philosophicall than his Intellect. 1717 Pore Lez. to 
Lady M, W. Montagu June, What with ill-health and ill- 
fortune, I am grown so stupidly philosophical as to have no 
thought ahout me that deserves the name of warm or lively. 
1833 Ht. Martineau Charmed Sea ii, 18 Alexander gazed 
with a grave countenance of philosophical curiosity. 

4. In special collocations : 

+Philosophical candle or lamp, a lighted jet of hydrogen; 
+/. egg, a kind of alemhic or retort; td. off= brick oi1(Brick 
sh) 3); tp. stone = PHILosorHeRs’ STONE; tf. tcc = Tree 


PHILOSOPHICALLY. 


of Diana: see Diana 2, Arsor 2; tf. vinegar=philosophers’ | 


vinegar: see PHILOSOPHER 


3822 Imison Sc. & Art fines On this principle is con- | 


structed the “philosophical candle, which cannot be easily 
blown out. Fill with hydrogen gas, a bell glass, furnished 
with a capillary tube; compress the gas, .. apply a lighted 
taper to the upper extremity of the tube; the gas will take 
fire, and exhibit a candle, which will burn till all the gas is 
exhausted. [1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Philosophic candle.] 
[x61x Cortcr. s.v. Oeuf, Oenf des Philosophes, the vessell 
wherein Alchymists put the stuffe which they hope will 
yeeld the Philosophers stone.] 1660 Boyte New Exp. Phys. 
Afech. xx. 144 A great Glass-bubble, with a long neck 3 (such 
as Chymists..call a *Philosophical Egg). 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn. 1. 1807 ¥. Thomson Chem. (ed. 3) 11. 443 Oil. 
thus distilled, was formerly distinguished by the name of 
* philosophical oil. 1638 Marcomers in Lismore Papers 
(1888) Ser. u. ILI. 283 Every one thinks y! because I belong 
to my Lord of Corke I must haue y* *Pnilosophical stone. 
1791-1823 D'Israeii Cur, Lit., Six Follies Sc., Vhe Quad- 
ratuie of the Circle; the Multiplication of the Cube; the 
Perpetual Motion; the Philosophical Stone; Magic; and 
Judicial Astrology. 1706 Puitiirs, *PAtlosophical Tree. 
See Diana's Tree. 1694 Sarmon Bate’s Dispess. (1713) 
568/2 That Vinegar which Quercetan calls in his Writings, 
*Philosophical Vinegar. : ; 

+B. sd. (in f/.) The subjects of study in a 
course of philosophy. Cf. Locicars. Oés. 

1691 Woop 4¢h. Oxon. I. 10 John Colet .. spent seven 
years in Logicals and Philosophicals. 1736 M. Davies 
Athen. Brit 11. 328 He was educated in Constinnsicals in 
Wikeham-School near Winchester, in Logicals and Philo- 
sophicals in New College Oxon. 

Philoso'phically, ecv. [f. prec. + -Ly2.] 
In a philosophic or philosophical manner ; accord- 
ing to philosophical rules or principles; as befits 
a philosopher; from a philosophical point of view. 

3580 G. Harvey 3 Lett. Wks. (Grosart) I. 64 Partly Philo- 
sophically, partly Hiftclagically set downe. 1598 DARCKLEY 
Felice. Man (1631)737 Uf I have written anything over-much 

hilosophically that dissenteth from the true professed 
Religion. 1741-3 Westey L.xtract of Jrul. (1749) 81 Who 
will either disprove this fact or philosophically account for it. 
1825 Macautay &ss., Milton (1887) 12 But, though philo- 
sophically in the wrong, we cannot but believe that he was 
poetically inthe right. 1888 Dasly News 16 July 4/7 Philo- 
sophically indifferent as tothe question of whoare in power. 

Philosophicalness. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-NE33.} ‘The quality of being philosophical. 

1663 Rust Origen in Phenix 1, 8 According to the Philo- 
sophicalness of his excellent Spirit. 1664 H. More Jys¢. 
Inig., Apol. 481 The Philosophicalness of this present Age. 

Philosophica‘tion. nonce-wd. |f. assumed 
*philosophicate vb., f. philosophic (cf. sophisticate) : 
see -ATION.] ‘The action of philosophizing. 

185 Sir F. Parcrave Norm. & Eng. 1. 237 Philosophica- 
Hee meaningless as the melodious moanings of the Molian 

arp. 

Philosophicide (filosgfisaid). xonce-wd. [f. L. 
Philosoph-us philosopher + -c1bE}.) One who 
would put an cnd to philosophers or philosophy. 

1804 Coterince Lett., to Southey (1895) 465 This dim- 
headed prig of a philosophocide. 181a Soutuey £ss. (1832) 
1. 149 Philosophists on one side..and..philosophicides on 
the other. 

Philoso:phico-, combining form (used advb,) of 
Gr. *ptAocoguxd-s PHILOSOPIIC, PHILOSOPIIICAL: = 
philosophically-, philosophical and..; as in phzlo- 
so‘phico-chorographical (pertaining to physical 
geography), phzlosophico-histo'ric, -jurt'stic,-le-gal, 
psychological adjs. 

1743 Packe Ancographia (title-p.), The Origine .. Of all 
The Valleys, Hills, Brooks and Rivers of East-Kent, as 
an explanation Of a New Philosophico-Chorographical 
Chart. a1846 J. Grote Exam. Utilit. Philos. 1x. (1870) 


157 The Roman Stoic or philosophico-juristic notion of | 


jus. 1899 Allbutt's Syst, Med. VIII. 406 Developed from 
a specially philosophico-psychological point of view. 1903 
Daily Chron. 20 Mar. 3/2 The International Association of 
Academies has .. agreed to the adniission of the associa- 
tion {British Academy] as a constituent Academy in the 
philosophico-historic section. 

Philosophing: sce PHILOSOPIIYING. 

Philosophism (filgsdfiz'm). [a. F. philoso- 
phisme (1690 in Littré), f. Gr. piddcog-os (see 
PHILOSOPH): cf. sophism.] Philosophizing, or a 
philosophizing system ; usually, in a hostile sense, 
affectation of philosophy; applied esp. to the 
system of the French Encyclopzedists. 

31794 R. Vatry Progr. Morality (1793) 47 note, Would the 
philologer .. be offended, if the term PAilosophisnt were 
hazarded, to express the abuse, or the reverse, of Philosophy ? 
3799 Kerr Prophecy (1805) 11.206 The power which trained 
in the Schools of Philosophism, assumed the dress of mild- 
ness, virtue, and religion. 1799 CoLertoce Lett, to Sonthey 
(1895) 307 And so philosophisms fly to and fro, in series of 
imitated imitations. 1813 Eustace Class. Tour (1821) ILI. ix. 

§3 To replace the bullion of ancient wisdom by the tinsel of 

sallic philosophismt, 1843 Cartyte Past & Pr. iv.i, The Dry- 
asdust Philosophisms and enlightened Scepticisms. 1848 

» Newman Loss & Gain. ix. (1858) 62 His father had 
always held up Pope’s Universal Prayer to him as a 
Pattern specimen of shallow philosophism. 


Philosophist (filg'sdfist), Now rare. [In 
form, a deriv. of phzlosophize; but app. in sense 1, 


from L, philosophia or PHILOSOPHY + -IST: See -IST 2, * 


In sense 2 = F. philosophiste (1760 in Littré).] 
+1. = PHILOSOPHER 1. Obs. 


3589 Puttennam Eng. Poesiet. iv. (Arb.) 25 As they [Poets] 
were the first obseruers of all naturall causes and effects. . 
they were the first Astronomers and Philosophists. 
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2. In depreciative use: One who philosophizes 
or speculates erroneously; applied polemically to 
the French Encyclopzedists, and lence to rationalists 


and sceptics generally. 

3798 W. Tavtor in Monthly Rev. XXVI. 529 With the 
rash ridicule of a French philosophist, who does not.. 
hesitate to extinguish hope, to withdraw consolation, or to 
abolish restraint. 3799 Han. More Fe. Educ. (ed. 4) 1. 44 
The same allurement .. which was employed by the first 
philosopnist to the first sinner— Knowledge. 1829 K. Dicsy 
Broadst. Hon. 1. Godefridus 9 Infidel philosophists and men 
of the new wisdom who know of nothing beyond the senses 
and their little reign. a1849 H. Coreripce &ss. (1851) I. 
266 Let the Yankee-Gallico-philosophists work their will in 
the House of Commons and the Court of Chancery, they 
can hardly make them much worse than they have been. 

+ Philo‘sophister. Oés. nonce-wd. [f. prec. + 
-ER, after earlier words in -és¢re, -ISTER.] =prec. 2. 

1797 D. Simrson Plea Relig. (3808) 103 What would they 
have said to the Philosophisters of the present day? /did. 
257 Mr. Paine, and our other vaunting Philosophisters. 


Philosophistic (filpsofirstik), a. [f. PHrto- 
SOPHIST + -1C; cf. Calvinist-ic, etc.}) = next. 

3828 in WEBSTER. 

Philosophistical (filgsofi:stikal), a. rave or 
Obs. [f. as prec. + -1c\L.] Of the nature of or 
pertaining to philosophists; rationalistic, sceptical. 

180s T. Harrat Scenes of Life \. 22 In the garden of 
Eden—if our philosophistical gentry will admit that such a 
place ever existed. 18r2 Soutuery &ss. (18321 1. 80 Against 
this Goliath of the philosophistical Canaanites, Mr. Malthus 
stept forth. 1820 — Wesley I1. xxvi. 40x He brought away 
a taint of that philosophistical infidelity which was then 
beginning to infect half-learned men, 

Philosophistry (filgsdfistri). sozce-wd.  [f. 
PHILOSOPHIST + -RY: cf. sophist-ry, casuistry.] 
The ‘trade’ or method of philosophists ; shallow 
philosophy. 

1880 W. M. Torrens in 19th Cent. Nov. 777 Whereupon 
philosophistry curls its official lip. 

o-so'phistry. sonce-wi. 
Sorurstry.] Love of sophistry. 

1894 Nat. Observer 6 Jan. 199/1 Nor are Burton’s notes.. 
always to be taken for genuine .. any more than his ‘chaff’ 
and his philo-sophistry. 


Philosophization (filg:séfaiza fon). [f. next 
+ ATION, alter civilisation, etc.] ‘The action of 
philosophizing; philosophical treatment. 

1800 Bentuam Jem. & Corr. Wks. 1843 X. 347 In the 
choice of the subject-matter of philosophization, the principle 
of uility,.has been my guide. 1891 Harper's Mag. Oct. 
800/2 We..find her phtlosophization of Browning scanty. 

Philosophize (filg’séfaiz), v. [f. Gr. prdc- 
aop-os philosopher: see PHILOSOPH and -IZE 1.] 
l. ixir. To play the philosopher; to think, 
reason, or argue philosophically; to speculate, 
theorize ; to moralize. 

1594 Carew f/uarte’s Exam. Wits (3616) 27 To the end 
the reasonable soule may discourse and Vhilosophize. 1653 
H. Mort Antid. Ath. wi. xii. (1662) 125 My intent is not to 
Philosophize concerning the nature of Spirits, but onely to 
prove their Existence. 1690 Burnet 7%. Earth wn. 44 f is 
a great question whether,. Moses did either philosophize or 
astronomize in that description. 1785 Reip /nte/l. Powers 
1. tii, 234 When men first began to Philosophize it was ver 
natural for them to indulge conjecture. 1836-7 Sir W. 
Hamurton Metugh. iv. (1859) 1.65 Man philosophises as he 
lives, He may philosophise well or ill, but philosophise he 
must. 1841 D'Israeti Amen. Lit, (1867) 654 Bacon..pre- 
sumed not to estahlish a philosophy, but to show how we 
should philosophize. ; 

b. ¢rans. To bring (zxto) by philosophizing. 

1737 Wks. of Learned 1. 67 He endeavoured to philoso- 
phize himself into a Belief, that Animals were mere Machines. 
1844 North Brit. Rev. 1. 71 To philosophize our starving 
operatives into a quiet endurance, ; 

2. (rans. To render philosophic; to conform 
to the principles of philosophy; to explain, treat, 
or construct philosophically, 

3800 Coreripce in C. K. Paul W. Godwin (1876) I. 10, I 
wish you to philosophize Horne Tooke’s system. 1806 
Frssexpen Democr. ie 72 To kill one half mankind were 
best, And then philosophize the rest. 1818 Coteripce in 
Lit. Rew. (1836) 1. 154 [Dante] philosophized the religion 
and Christianized the philosophy of Italy. 1856 R. A. 
Vaucuan Afystics (1860) I. 1. tv. 77 This endeavour to 
philosophise superstition. 

Hence Philo‘sophized ///. z., Philosophizing 
vbl, sb. and fpl.a.; Fhilo‘sophizer, one who 
philosophizes. 

1594 Carew //uarte's Exam, Wits (1616) 95 This manner 
of Philosophising will not sticke much in the soul. 1676 H. 
More Remarks Contents, The fond humour of the Philoso- 
phizers of this age. fdrd. xxxvii. 148 Nothing else but a 
certain modified massof Philosophizing matter. 1772 NUGENT 
tr. Hist. Friar Geruud 1. 544 Vhat philosophised orator who 
suspected [etc.]. 1805 W. Taytor in Aun. Rev. III. 250 
Simplicity of expression in which these French philosophizers 
excel, 1850 Maurice Mor. & Afet. Philos. (1854) 27 This 
early form of..philosophized Christianity. 1855 Mitman 
Lat, Chr. 1x. viti. (1864) V. 380 No philosophising Christian 
ever organised or perpetuated a sect. 1856 Masson Ess. 
455 The philosophizings of a Spinoza, 

+ Philosophling. Obs. rare. [f. PHILOSoPH 
or F, philosophe + -L1NG.] A petty philosopher ; 
a tyro in philosophy; = PHILosoPHASTER. 

3815 Jas. Gitcurist Labyrinth Demolished 8 Bewildered 
bewildering Aristotelian philosophlings. /éid. 24 If the 
intellectual philosophling trouble the world with any more 
of his familiar notions. 


[f. PHILo- + 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Philosopho:bia. [f. Gr. ¢rAdaog-os + -PHOBIA.] 
Dread of philosophy or philosophers. 

1853 J. Martineau Stud. Chr. (1873) 235 The greatest 
sufferer from philosophobia. 

Philosopho-crazy. [f. as prec. + -cracy.]} 
Government by philosophers; the rule of philo- 
sophy. 

3798 W. Taytor in Mouthly Mag. VI. 110 That philoso- 
phocracy, the live-long hope of the sage, and still the 
pursuit of the philanthropist. 

Philosophress, variant of PHILOSOPHERESS. 

Philosophu'neule. zoce-wi. [f. L. type *ph2- 
losophunciul-us, dim. of phkilosophus philosopher : 
cf. homencle, and see -UNCLE, -UNCULE.] A petty 
or insignificant philosopher. So Philosophu'n- 
culist. 

(1817 Blackw. AMfag. I. 470 Vhe sagacity of the sapient 
philosophunculi.] 1840 /yaser’s Mag. XXI. 588 The 
unsettled races of the north..are Scotch philosophunculists 
and Irish savages. 


Philosophy (filg'sof), s. Forms: 3 philosofie, 
4-fye. 4-6 -sophye, 4-7 -sophie, 5-6 -sophi, 6-7 
phylosophy(e, -sophie, 6- philosophy. 8. 4 
filosofie, -zofe, § -sofi, -sophi, -sofye, 5-6 
filo-, fylosophye. [ME.a. OF. flosofe (12th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), philosophte (13th c.) = Pr., Pg. philo- 
sophia, Sp. filosofia, \t. filosofia (also Du. filozofe, 
Ger. philosophie, Da., Sw. filosofi), ad. L. philo- 
sophia, a. Gr. ptrogopia, n. of condition f. grrdd- 
gog-os philosopher: sce PHILOSOPH. ] 

1. (In the original and widest sense.) The love, 
study, or pursuit of wisdom, or of knowledge of 
things and their causes, whether theoretical or 


practical. 

The definition of Cicero, De Offctis un. ii. § 5, was con- 
sidered authoritative : Nec quicquam aliud est philosophia, 
si interprelari velis, praeter studium sapientiae; sapientia 
autem est rerum divinarum et humanarum causarumque 
quibus eae res continentur scientia. Cf. quot. 1586. 

3340 4 yend, 126 Vor filozofé is ase moche worp ase loue 
of wysdome. /éid. 251 Pet is pe hejeste wyt of man, wel 
to knawe his sseppere and him louie mid al his herte. Vor 
wybonte pise filosofie alle opre wyttes ys folye. /did, 
164 Filozofie. ¢1430 Lyne. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 175 
With philosophres speke of philosophie. 1483 Cath. Angl,, 
Filosophi, pAtlosophra. 1586 T. B. La Primaud. Ir. Acad. 
1. (1594) 38 Philosophie is a love or desire of wisedome: or 
otherwise, it is a profession, studie, and exercise of that 
wisedoine, which is the knowledge of divine and humane 
things. 1603 Hottanp /’/utarch’s Aor. 804 Aristotle 
and Theophrastus, with the Peripateticks,..divide VPhilo- 
sophie in this maner; namely, into Contemplative and 
Active. 1607-12 Bacon Fss., Atheism (Arb.) 330 Certainely 
a litle Philosophie inclineth to Atheisme, but depth in 
Philosophie bringeth Men about to Religion. 1669 Gate 
Crt. Gentiles 1.1. x. 50 Al human wisdome may be reduced 
to these two Heads of Philologie, and Philosophie. 1775 
Harms Philos, Arrangem, Wks. (1841) 247 Philosophy, 
taking its name from the love of wisdom, and having for its 
end the investigation of truth, has an equal regard both 
to practice and speculation. 

+b. Sometimes used especially of practical 


wisdom. Oés. Cf. 9. 

From the tine of the post-Aristotelian philosophy of the 
Stoics and Epicureans this had become a usual employment 
of the Gr. and L. word. 

1557 Nortu Gueuara’s Diall Pr. iu. \. 332 The chiefe of 
all philosophy consisteth to serve God, and not to offend 
men. 1679 Penn Addr. Prot. 1. viii. (1692) 37 Famdus for 
her Virtue and Philosophy, when that word was understood 
not of vain Disputing but of Pious Living. 1750 Pil. 
Trans. XLVI. 75° The original meaning of the Word Phi- 
losophy was rightly applied to moral Wisdom. 

2. ‘That more advanced knowledge or study, to 
which, in the medizeval universities, the seven 
liberal arts were rccognized as introductory; it 
included the three branches of atera/, moral, and 
metaphysical philosophy, commonly called ¢he /hree 
philosophies. Wence the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. 

3387-8 IT. Usk Test. Love ut. i. (Skeat) |. 54 Philosophie 


. is knowinge of deuinly and manly thinges ioyned with 


studie of good liuing... The firste spece of Philosophye is 
naturel... he seconde spece is morall, whiche in order of 
liuing maners techeth .. Prudence, Justice, Temperaunce, 
and strength...The thirde spece tourneth in to reason of 
vnderstanding, al thinges to be said soth and discussed, 
and that tn two thinges is deuided: one is art, another is 
rhetorique. 1393 Laxo.. P. P/. C. xvit. 115 Doctours of 
decree. . That shoulde be seuene ars conne .. Bote pei faille 
in fylosophye. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. u.v. §2 Out of which 
several inquiries there do arise three knowledges, divine 
philosophy, natural philosophy, and huinan philosophy, or 
humanitie. 1895 Rasupact Univ, of Europe in Mid. Ages V1. 
452 At Oxford. .importance was attached to keeping up the 
theory that a University Arts course included the /7tvéni 
and Quadrtvinm of the earlier Middle Ages, as well as the 
‘three Philosophies’ introduced by the rediscovery of 
Aristotle in the thirteenth century. 

8. (= nalural philosophy.) The knowledge or 
study of nature, or of natural objects and pheno- 
mena; ‘natural knowledge’: now usually called 


science. Now rare or Obs. a 
1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 2748 Pe clerkes sede pat it ts in 
hilosofie yfounde, Pat ber bep in be eyr an hey ver fram 

is grounde, As a maner gostes wi3tes as it be. 1471 Rip.ey 

Comp. Alch. v. xxv. in Ashm, Theat. Chem. Brit. (1652) 

154 No Multeplyers but Phylosophers callyd wyll they be, 

Whych natural! Phylosophye dyd never rede nor see. 1682 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Rav Corr. (1848) 130, I hope you [the naturalist Dr. Sloane] 
persist in your resolution of making your discoveries and 
observations public, for..the advancement of real philo- 
sophy. 1728 PemBerton Mewton’s Philos. 2 It is..to be 
wished, that the whole of his [Newton’s] improvements in 
philosophy migbt be universally known. 1784 Cowper 
Task. 712 Where finds Philosophy her eagle eye [tele- 
scope], With which she gazes at yon burning disk Un- 
dazzled? 1813-26 (¢7#/c) Annals of Philosophy ; or Magazine 
of Chemistry, Mineralogy, Mechanics, Natural History, 
Agriculture and Arts. 

tb. sfec. (In early use) Magical or occult 

science; magic; alchemy. Ods. 

¢€1386 CuauceR Can. Yeom. Prol. & T. 505, 1 wol yow 
teche pleynly the manere How I kan werken in Philosophie. 
2?a3sso Freiris Berwik 406 in Dunbar's Poems (S.T.S.) 
298 Ane man of gret science,..Hes hrocht ws beir throw 
his knawlege in filosophie. 


4. (= moral philosophy.) The knowledge or 
study of the principles of human action or conduct; 


ethics. 

¢1400 Kot. Rose 5664 In Boece of Consolacioun, Where 
it is maked mencioun Of our countree pleyn at the eye, By 
teching of philosophye. 1481 Caxton Alyrr. in. xii. 160 
After cam Boece...And compiled. .plente of fair volumes 
aourned of hye and noble philosophye. 1556 G. CoLviLLeE 
(¢it@e) The boke of Boecius, called the comforte of philo- 
sophye, or wysedome. 1592 Suaks. Row. & Ful. mi. iil. 55 
Ile giue thee Armour to keepe off that word, Aduersities 
sweete milke, Philosophie, To comfort thee, though thou 
art banished. 1634 Mitton Cows 476 How charming is 
divine Philosophy! @1751 BorincBroxe Stud. & Use Hist. 
ii. (1777) 25 History is Philosophy teaching by example, 
1816 SHELLEY A /astor 71 The fountains of divine pbilosophy 
Fled not his thirsting lips. 

5. (= metaphysical philosophy.) That depart- 
ment of knowledge or study which deals with 
ultimate reality, or with the most general causes 
and principles of things. (Now the most nsual 


sense.) 

1794 J. Hutron Philos. Light, etc. 121 Now, philosophy 
is tbat general knowledge by which the works of nature 
are understood in seeing tbe wisdom of design. 1852 Sir 
W. Hamitton Discuss. 622 Tbe Philosophical Society of 
Cambridge ouglit not, however, to be so entitled, if we take 
the word Philosophy in the meaning attached to it every- 
where out of Britain. 1857 Fireminc Vocab. Philos, 381 
Underlying all our inquiries into any of these departments 
(God, nature, or man], there is a first philosophy, whicb seeks 
to ascertain the grounds or principles of knowledge, and 
the causes of all things. Hence philosophy bas been defined 
to be the science of causes and principles. It is the investi- 
gation of those principles on wbich all knowledge and all 
being ultimately rest. 1862 H. Spencer First Princ. § 37 
Philosophy is complelely-unified knowledge. 1865 J. GRoTE 
Explor. Philos. xi, Philosophy, by which I mean the study 
of thought and feeling. .as we understand, think, feel them 
of ourselves and from within, 1880 J. Cairp Philos. Relig. 
2 Whatever is real is rational, and with all that is rational 
philosophy claims to deal... So far from resting in what is 
finite and relative, the peculiar domain of philosophy is 
absolute truth. 1887 Adin. Kev. Jan. 95 That philo- 
sophy only means psycbology and morals, or in the last 
resort metaphysics, is an idea slowly developed through 
the eighteenth century, owing to the victorious advances 
of science. 1891 Lapp /xtrod,. Philos. i.27 Philosophy—we 
define to be—the progressive rational system of the principles 
presupposed and ascertained by the particular sciences, in 
their relation to ultimate Reality. 1902 H. Sipcwick P&Azlos. 
10, I regard Philosophy then..as the study which ‘takes 
all knowledge for its province ’. 


6. Sometimes used especially of knowledge ob- 
tained hy natural reason, in contrast with revealed 


knowledge. 

(Cf. Ger. Weltweisheit opp. to Gottesweisheit.) 

1383 Wycuir Co/.ii. 8 That no man disseyue 30u hi filosofie 
[1382 philosofye] and veyn fallace, aftir tbe tradicioun of 
men, aftir the elementis of the world and not aftir Crist. 
1449 Pecock Repr. 1. i. 7 Se 3€ that no man bigile 30u bi 
philosophi and veyn falsnes. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. 
vi. §x Concerning Divine Philosophie, or Naturall Theo- 
logie, It is that knowledge..concerning God, which may be 
obtained by the contemplation of his Creatures. 1640 
Quartes Exchirid. iv. xci, Let Phylosophy not be asham'd 
to be confuted. 1850 Tennyson fx Afem. liii, Hold thou 
the good: define it well: For fear divine Philosophy Should 


push beyond ber inark, and he Procuress to tbe Lords of | 


Hell. 
+b. sfec. of the sceptical or rationalistic views 
current in France and elsewhere in the 18th c. Ods. 

1749 SMotLetTtT Gil Blas ww. viii, Our mistress is also a little 
tainted with philosophy. 1790 Han. More Relig. Fash. 
World (1791) 16 Philosophy. .(as Unbelief..has lately been 
pleased to call itself) will not do nearly so much miscbief to 
the present age, as its great apostles intended. 1795 BuRKE 
Corr. (1844) IV. 308 He is certainly a man of parts; but 
one who has dealt too much in the philosophy of France. 

7. With of: The study of the general principles 
of some particular branch of knowledge, experi- 
ence, or activity; also, less properly, of those of 
any suhject or phenomenon. 

1713 STRELE Fnglishman No. 7. 48 What Bean knows tbe 
Philosophy of the Perfume which emboldens him to appear 
amongst the Ladies? 1791 Burke Let. to Member Fr. 
Nat. Assenibly Wks. V1. 32 The great professor .. of the 
philosophy of vanity [Rousseau]. 1800 A/ed. Fraud. 111. 385 
The different problems which ought to be solved by a Phi- 
losophy of Nature. 1835 Ure (title) The Philosophy of 
Manufactures: or, an Exposition of the Scientific, Moral, 
and Commercial Economy of the Factory System. 1863 
W. Puituws Speeches v. 87, 1 helieve 1 understand the 
philosophy of reform. 1878 Lecxy Fug. in 18th C. II. v. 
73 Vo trace the causes, whether for good or ill, that have 
made nations what they are is the true philosophy of 
history. 1880 J. Carp Philos. Relig. 1 A philosophy of 


| 


in Godef.).] 


| of hooly lettris among 3onge wymmen]. 
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religion starts with the presupposition that religion and 
religious ideas can be taken out of the domain of feeling or 
practical experience and made objects of scientific reflection. 


8. A particular system of ideas relating to the 
general scheme of the universe ; a philosophical 
systein or theory. (With @ and J/.) 


1390 Gower Conf III. 48 Of Tholome thastronomie, Of | 


Plato the Philosophie. 1573 G. Harvey Letier-bk. (Camden) 
10 Mi cbefist propositions against Aristotles philosophi. 
1602 SHAks. //avi. 1. v. 167 There are more things in 
Heauen and Earth, Horatio, Then are dream't of in our 
Philosophy. 1674 Grew Disc. Afixtuae § 1, 1 shall en- 
deavour to conform to the Phy]losophy, whicb this Society 
doth profess; which is, Reasoning grounded upon Experi- 
ment, and the Common Notions of Sense. 1841 Etprnin- 
stone //ist. {nd, 1. 237 The Indian pbilosophy resembles 
that of the earlier rather than of the later Greeks. a@ 1866 
J. Grote Exam, Utilit. Philos. xvi. (1870) 249 The special 
docirines of other philosophies. 


9. a. The system which a person forms for the 
conduct of life, 
a philosopher ; serenity under disturbing influences 
of circumstances; resignation; calmness of temper. 


1771 CuesterF. Lett, to Bp. Waterford 12 Aug., Philo- 
sophy, and confidence in the mercy of my Creator, mutually 
assist me in bearing my share of physical ills. 1774 J. 
Apams in Fam. Lett. 12 May, My own infirmities, the 
account of the return of yours, and the public news coming 
altogether have put my utmost philosophy to tbe trial. 
1832 Lytton Eugene A.1, v, Philosopby has become another 
name for mental quietude. 1877 Sparrow Serv. ii. 26 And 
as to philosophy, alas! it may answer some of the lighter 
purposes of life, but can never pillow the soul in death, 

10. attrib, and Comb., as philosophy-dreamer, 
-hater; + philosophy-game: see PHILOSOPHER 5 [oy 

1621 Burton Anat. Afel. u. i. 1v. 348 The like 1 may 
say of Cl. Bruxers Phylosophy game. a1628 F. GreviL 
Sidney (1652) 18 Yo turn the barren Philosophy precepts 
into pregnant Images of life. 1653 JVicholas Papers 
(Camden) II. 19 This Gentleman..is desirous to bave the 
place of Philosophy Professor at Breda. 1670 Cotton 
Espernon i. v. 236 Proceeding to publick Lectures, he 
became Philosophy Reader, 1711 SHartess. Charac. (1737) 
III. 159 Here, methinks, the ridicule turns more against 
the philosophy-haters than tbe virtuosi or philosophers. 
1796-1803 Corerioce Let. (in Sotheby's Catal, 20 Nov. 
(1899) 17), Your philosophy dreamers from Toth, the Egyp- 
tian, to Taylor the English Pagan. 

Hence + Philo‘sophyship Odés., a mock title for 


a philosopher. 

1798 CuarLotte Ssutu Pug. Philos. W11.13 Is your philo- 
sophyship disinterested enough to give a letter of recom- 
mendation to yourelder brother? /éid. 1¥V. 47, (1), of whose 
libertinism his philosophyship bas sucb terible ideas. 

+ Philosophy, 7. Os. Also 4 philosofien. 
{f. prec. sh.: cf. obs. F. philosophier (15-16th c. 
intr, = PHILOSOPHIZE 7%. I. 

1382 Wycuiir Bible Pref. Ep. vi. 67 Other..among 3ong 
wymmen philosofien of holi lettres [1388 talken as filosoferes 
1584 R. Scot 


| Discov. Witcher, xv. xxxili. (1886) 383 Salomon did_phi- 


losophie about all things. @1614 Donne BraGavatos ii. § 2 
(1644) 46 Ambrose Philosophying divinely in a contemplation 
of Bees. 3654 FreckNoE Zen Vears Trav. 134 You see.. 
how I Philosophy on every thing. 

Hence + Philossophying vé/, sé. and pi. a. 

1577 tr. Bullinger’s Decades 1113 Tbose townes hy reason 


, of y® Philosophying [L. pAilosophantibus; edd. 1587-92 


| Philosopbing] Leuites, were called Leuitical. 


1591 SPARRY 
tr. Cattan's Geomancie Ep. Ded. Aij, By the philosophy- 
ing upon the compilation, lines, and proportion of the 
handes, 31648 H. Grespy tr. Balzac’s Prince 250 A most 


perfect manner of Philosophying. 


+ Philostorgy (fi-léstgidzi). Obs. rave—°. [ad. 
Gr, prAooropyia tender love, f. g:Adaropyos tenderly 
loving, f. prAo- PHILO- + o7opy7 affection.) Natural 
affection, such as that of parents and children. 

1623 Cockeram, PAvlostorgie, parents loue towards their 
children. 1656 in BLounr Glossogr. 

Philotechnic (filote-knik), a. [f. Gr. gide- 
texvos fond of art, f. p:Ao- PHILO- + Téxv7 art: so 
mod.F. philotechnigue (Dict. Acad. 1835).] Fond 
of or devoted to the arts, esp. the industrial arts. 

1825 Gentl. Mag. XCV.1.348/2 British Philotechnic Society. 
Proposals have been issued for the establishment of a 
society under the above title. 1887 Pall Mad/ G. 6 Oct. 
11/1 Organization of popular education in the evenings in 
Paris :~I11.—The Philotechnic Association. 

So Philote‘chnical a. (vare—°) = prec.; Philo- 
te‘chnist, a lover of the practical arts. 

1809-10 COLERIDGE Friend (1818) III. 176, 1 distinguish, 
first, those whom indeed you may call Philotheorists, or 
Philotechnists, or Practicians, and secondly those wbom 
alone you may rightly denominate Philosopbers. 1846 
Worcester, Philotechnic, Philotechnical, fond of the arts; 
friendly to the arts. . 

Philothaumaturgic, etc.: see PHILO-. 

+Philotimy. Oés. rare. [ad. G. piroriia, f. 
gptdéripos, f. piko- PHILO- +717 honour.] Love of 


| honour, amhition. 


braue maner. 


1593 R. Harvey Philad. 24 These bonourable Rulers 
approued tbeir Princely Magnificence, and Philotimy in a 
1656 in BLount Glossogr. 

-philous (files), repr. med. and mod. L. phi/us, 
Gr. -ptAos, for examples of which see -PHIL. So 
-philist 
adjectives formed with -phz27/, -pAAtJous, denoting the 
quality or condition of loving, heing devoted to, or 
favouring the person or thing denoted by the first 
element of the compound. 


{ 


| 
| 


b. The mental attitude or hahit of 


-PHIL; -phily (fili), in derivatives of | 


PHIT. 


Philo-xenist. [f. Gr. gidrogevicew (f. pidrdgevos 
loving hospitality, f. p:Ao- PuILo- + £évos stranger): 
see -1st.] A lover of hospitality to strangers. 

1822 T. Mitcuert Aristoph. 11. ae And Nicostratus 
trips, For I sce tbat his lips To themselves are philoxenist 
framing. 

So + Phyloxeny, -ie. Obs. rare—°, 

1623 CockErAM, Phy/oxenic, loue of hospitalitie. 

Philoxygenous to Philozoonist: see PHILO-. 

Philter, ohs. form of Friurer: var. PHILTRE. 

Phi-lterer. rare. [f. PHivtRe sé, or v. + -EBL] 
One who makes or administers philtres. 

1676 Doctrine of Devils 105 What more consonant to 
this Etymon, than a Poysoner, Philterer, Jugler, Cheater, or 
Deceiver. /bid. 106. 

Philtre, philter (fi'lto1), sb. Also 7 filtre; 
7-8 in L, form philtrum (pl. -a or -ums). [a. 
Be philtre (1568 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. phivtrum, 
a. Gr. pidtpov love-charm, love-potion, f. ¢tA-, 
stem of guAety to love, pidos dear, loved, loving + 
-tpov, suffix of instrument.) 

1. A potion or drug (rarely, a charm of other 
kind) supposed to he capable of exciting sexual 
love, esp. towards a particular person; a love- 
potion or love-charm. Sometimes /vosely, a potion 
or drug to produce some magical effect, a magic 
potion. Also fig. 

21587 Newton Yryall Man’s owne selfe (1602) 116 in 
Brand Pop. Antig. (1870) 111. 261 Ly any secret sleigbt or 
cunning, as Drinkes, Drugges, Medicines, charmed Potions, 
Amatorious Philters, Figures, Characters, or any such like 
paltering Instruments, Devises, or Practises, 1609 B. Jonson 
Sid. Wom, wW. i, (1620) 1, If 1 should make "hem all in loue 
with thee afore Night! Dax. 1 would say thou had'st 
the best Philtre. @1618 SytvesterR Maydens Blush 798 
The hellish Philtree made of Stygian Wave. 1621 BuRTON 
Anat, Mel, 1. ii. 1. iii, They can make friends enemies, 
and enemies friends, by philters. 1700S. L. tr. Fxyke's Voy. 
£. Ind. 347, 1 threw all over-board, for fear some trick or 
philter sbould have been play'd with them. 1868 TENNYSON 
Lucretius 16 A witch Who brew'd tbe philtre. 

B. ¢1610 RanDoten Eclogue Two Doctors Wks. 1875 II. 
604 Love-sick Amyntas, get a philtrum here, To make thee 
lovely to tby truly dear. 1732 Berkerey Alciphr. vi. § 25 
That demons..assist in making philtrums and charms, _ 

+2. See quots. Obs. [So It. ph2ltvo (Florio 
1598), F. philtre (Cotgr. 1611).) 

1653 R. Sanpers P/ysiogn. 278 A mole on the philtrum or 
hollow of the upper lip, under the nostrils. 1706 Pxiturrs, 
Philter or Philtrum...Among some Anatomists, it is taken 
for tbe Hollow that divides the upper Lip. : 

3. Comb., as ¢hiltre-bred, -charmed adjs. 

1598 SytvesTeR Du Bartas un. 1. 11. doposture 511 Not 
pbiltre-charm’d nor by Busiris prest. 1876 Gro. ELior Dan. 
Der. 1v.xxxit (heading), The pbiltre-bred passion of Tristan. 

Phi-ltre, philter, v. [f. prec. sh.] 

1. ¢vans. To charm with a philtre or love-potion; 
Jig. to hewitch. 

1674 Gout. Tongue vi. § 4 Let [them] not. .shew themselves 
philter’d and bewitcb’d by this. @171r Ken Ayonnotheo 
Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 378 Hearts philtred by Concupiscence 
impure. 1888 LoweLL Andyiion 1. 32 Soon, like wine, 
Her eyes, in mine poured, frenzy-philtred mine. ; 

2. zxtr. To prepare a philtre or magic potion. 

1768 [W. Donatpson] Life Sir B. Sapskull I. xxv. 213, 
1 thought my chymical chiromancers were pbiltering to 
charm the devil, 

+ Philtrous (filtres), 2. Ods. 
-ous.} Of the nature of a philtre. 

1653 A. Witson Fas. / 57 With Philtrous powders and 
such drugs he works upon tbeir persons. 1664 H. More 
Byst. (nig. u.1. xii, 276 heading, That it is a Pbiltrous Cup. 

Philyrea: see PHILLYREA. 

| Phimosis (feimdwsis). Patk. Also 7 phy-. 
[mod.L., a. Gr. pipwors muzzling, So in Fr. 
(16th c. in Paré).] Contraction of the orifice of 
the prepuce, so that it cannot he retracted. 

1674-7 J. Motins Azat?. Ods. (1896) 22, I cut the Phymosis, 
and he did well. 1804 Wed. ¥rn/. X11. 20 With the dysuria 
be had a complete phimosis, 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 
(1879) II. 161 Phimosis is a congenital affection. . 

Hence Phimosed (faimdvzd) a., affected with 
phimosis; Phimotic (foimg'tik) @., pertaining to 
or of the nature of phimosis. ; ; 

1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VII. 837 The irntation of 
retained smegma beneath a phimosed prepuce. 1822-34 
Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) 11. 47 Phimotic Phlegmon. 

Phinnock, phinoe, obs. ff. Finnoc Sc., white 
trout. Phioll, variant of Firtote! Oés. 

+Phip. 04s. An imitation of the chirp of 
a sparrow; hence formerly nsed as name for a 
sparrow. Also PHILIP. ; 

1377 Lane. P. Pl. B. x1. 41 ‘3ee, farewel phippe [C. x11. 
310 fyppe] !’ quod fauntelte. a1529 SKELTON PA. Sparowe 
138 And whan I sayd, Phyp, Phyp, Than he wold lepe and 
skyp. @1577 GascoiGNne Praise P. Sparrow Wks. (1587) 
285 As if you say but Fend cut Phip, Lord, how the peat 
will turne and skip. b 

Phiph(e, -er, obs. ff. Fire, Firer. Phirman, 
phirmaund, var. Firman. Phiscall, ohs. f. 
Fiscat, Phisick, Phisician, -itian, etc., ohs. 
ff. Puysic, Puystcian. Phisionomy, phis- 
nomy, etc., obs. ff. PHysiocnomy. 

Phit (fit). An imitation of various sounds, 
esp. that made by a rifle-hullet. 

1894 Outing (U. S.) XXIV. 420/1 He [a bear] gave a soft 


[f. as prec. + 


PHIZ. 


phit !’ of startled recognition, pricked up his ears and 
turned his head askew. 1896 Daily Chron. 25 Aug. 3/5 
The pert crack of the Lee-Metford, the ‘phit’ of whose 
bullet is lost in the whirr of a lead-coated stone from the 
Matabele arsenal. 1898 Dovte 7xag. Korosko iv. 80 The 
air was full of the phit-pbit-phit of the bullets, 

Phiton, -es, etc., obs. ff. PYTHON, -ESS, etc. 

Phiz (fiz). Amorous collog. Also 7 phis, 7-8 
phyz, phys, 8 phizz, (fiz). (Colloq. abbrevia- 
tion of phisnomy, PAyYsioGNoMY.] Face, counte- 
nance; expression or aspect of face. 

1688 SHaoweLt Sgr. Alsatia v. i, In deed your magnani- 
mous Phyz is somewhat disfigur’d by it, captain. 1691 Vew 
Discow. Old Intreague xxvii, Next Cousin Will,..With 
Aukward Phys. 1693 Coxcreve Old Bach. 1v. viii, What 
a furious phiz I have! 1762 Cuvrcnitt Ghost wv, Savour'd 
in talk, in dress, and phyz, More of another World 
than this, 1774 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Lie §& Writ. 
(1832) I. 21 Cove phizes are grinned out of countenance. 
1868 W. S. Guserr Bab Ballads, Only Dancing Girl, 
And her painted, tainted Phiz, 

b. Comb., as phiz-miaker, one who makes ‘faces’ 
or grimaces. 

1742 J. Yarrow Love at first Sight Prol., Mass John the 
Phiz-Maker with zealous Cant. aa c 

Phiz, phizz, obs. ff. !1zz. Phizitian, Phizo- 
nonomye, obs. ff. PHysiclan, PHYS10GNOMY. 

Phleam, obs. form of FLEA 56.1 

Phleb-, before a consonant PHLEBO-, combining 
form of Gr. pAép, pAcB- vein, an element in terms 
of physiology, pathology, etc. 

|| Phlebectasia (flebektéi'sii), || Phlebectasis 
(fivbektasis), Phlebectasy (fl7be'ktasi) [Gr. é«- 
ragis extension], abnormal dilatation of a vein, 
varix. Phlebectopy (fl/bektépi) [Gr. é« out of, 
tonos place], displacement or abnormal situation 
of a vein. 


1842 Dunctison Med, Lex., *Phlebectasia, dilatation of — 


a vein, or portion of a vein, 1849-sz Topp Cycé. Anat, IV. 
1397/2 "Phlebectesis may conveniently be divided into 
several forms. 1858 Mayne £-xfos. Lex. 938/2 *Phiebectasy 
-.”Pblebectopy. 

Phlebenterate (flvhentérct’, a. (5b.) Zool. 
(ad. mod.L. Phlebenterala, f. Gr. prep, preB- vein 
+ €vrepov intestine: see -ATE? 2.] Belonging to 
the Phiebenterata, a former division of gastropod 
molluscs, characterized by processes of the ali- 
mentary canal extending into processes of the 
body-wall. b. sd. One of the Philebenterata. 
So Phlebenteric (flebcnterik) @., characterized 
by such processes as those of the Phicdenlerala ; 
Phlebenterism (fl/be:ntériz’m), the condition of 
having processes of the alimentary canal extending 
into processes of the body-wall, as in the /%/e- 
benterata, or into the legs, mandibles, etc., as in 
the Pycnogonidz;, the opinion that such processes 
have a circulatory function. 

1857 E. C. Or£ tr. Quatrefages’ Rambles Nat, 1. 351 
PBleGenterian was declared to be entirely exploded, and 
characterised as a mere chinera. 
|| Phlebitis (fl/bai-tis.. Path. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
prey, preB- vein: see -1T18.] Inflammation of 
the walls of a vein. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) 11. 11 The inflammation 
of veins, by some writerscalled Phlehitis, has of late occupied 


moreattention, 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1.425 Phlebitis 
is tbe chief evil to be feared from an injury to a vein. 


Hence Phlebitic (fl/bitik) @., pertaining to or 
affected with phlebitis. 

1899 Alfbuit's Syst. Med, V1. 170 Paget..contended for 
the primarily phlebitic nature of thrombosis in gout. 
Phlebo-, combining element: see PHLEB-. 
Phlebogram (flesbégrem) [-GRAM], a diagram 
(sphygmogram) of the pulsations of a vein (Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1893).  Phlebograph (fle-bdgraf) 
[-cRapH], an instrument (sphygmograph) for 
recording diagrammatically the pulsations of a 
vein. Phlebography (fl/bp'grif) [-crapHy], a 
description of the vcins; hence Phlebographical 
(fle_bogre-fikal) @., pertaining to phlebography. 
Phiebolite flebéloit), Phle‘bolith (-lip) [Gr. 
AiBos stone: see -LITE], a morbid calcareous con- 
cretion in a vein, a vein-stone ; hence Phlebolitic 
(-litik), -lithie (-litpik) @, of the nature of, or 
pertaining to, a phlebolite. Phlebology (fiz- 
bg lédzi) [-Locy], that part of physiology or 
anatomy which treats of the veins; hence Phlebo- 
logical @., pertaining to phlebology. || Phlebo- 
metritis (fle bo,m/trai‘tis) [Gr. pyrpa womb: see 
-1T1S], inflammation of the veins of the womb 
(Mayne Exfos. Lex. 1858). || Phleborrhagia 
(fleboréi-dzia), Phleborrhage (flebdrédz) [Gr. 
-payia, from pyyvevar to burst; cf. haemorrhage], 
hemorrhage from ruptnre of a vein. || Phle- 
borrhexis (flebore*ksis) [Gr. pnfis bursting], rup- 
ture of a vein (Dunglison Afed. Lex. 1842). || Phie- 
bosclerosis (fle:bosklitou'sis) [Gr. oxAnpwots in- 
duration, f. oxAnpés hard], morbid thickening and 
hardening of the wall of a vein; hence Phlebo- 
sclerotic (-p'tik) @., pertaining to phlebosclerosis. 
||Phlebostenosis (flebost/ndwsis) [Gr. orévwors 


| 


783 


contraction], abnormal contraction of a vein or veins 
(Dunglison 1853). {| Phlebothrombo:sis, throm- 
bosis in a vein. Also PHLEBOTOMY, etc. 

1902 Brit. Med. Frnl. 21 June 1571 Dr. J. Mackenzie 
will demonstrate his Clinical Polygraph and *Phlebo- 
graph. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Phiebographical, belonging 
to Phlebography. 1842 DuncLison Wed. Lex., *Philebo- 
graphy, description of the veins, /édid., *PAlebolite, a loose 
concretion, varying in size from a currant to that of a pea, 
occasionally found in the veins. 1874 VAN Buren Dis. 
Genit. Org. 217 Certain concretions found in the dilated 
veins..and known as phlebolites. 1847-9 Topp Cyc/. Anat. 
IV. 89/2 *Phleboliths originate in clots in the interior of 
tbe vessels. 1858 Mavne £.xfos. Lex. 939/2 *Phiebo- 
lithic, *Phlebolitic. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex. *Philebological, 
belonging to Phlebology. 1842 Duneuison Jed. Lez., 
*Phlebology, the part of anatomy which treats of the 
veins. 1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), *Phlebor- 
vagia, the breaking ofa Vein. 1842 DunGtison Wed. Lex, 
Phleborrhagia. 899 Alléutt’s Syst, Aled. VI. 331 The 
sclerotic process may affect the veins also—*phlebo-sclerosis. 
Ibid, 220 *Phlebo-sclerotic thrombosis. 1893 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., *Phlebothrombosis, venous thrombosis. 


Phleboidal (flzboidal), 2. [f PHLEB- + -o1D 
+-AL.] Resembling a vein or veins; see qnot. 

1876 Excycl. Brit. 1V. 87/1 The tissue composed of these 
moniliform vessels has been denominated JAledboidal. 

+Phlebo'tomer. Os. rare. In 6 -thomer. 
[f. PHLEBoTOMY + -ER.] = PHLEBOTOMIST. 

1564-78 Buttewn Dial. agst. Pest. (1888) 26 Let vs..take 
our Phlebothomer with us to let hym bloud. 

Phlebotomic (flebotg-mik), 2. rare. [ad.Gr. 
preBotopixds (pAeBoropuxy sb., the phlebotomic 
art), f£. pAeBoropia PHLEBOTOMY.] Ofor pertaining 
to phlebotomy. So Phleboto'mical a. ; hence 
Phleboto'mically adv., in relation to phlebotomy. 

1799 in Sfirit Pub. Frais. 1.148 President of the phlebo- 
tomiccollege. 1858 Mayne £.xfos, /.¢x.940/2 Phlebotomical. 
1869 E. C. RvE in Séudent I. 185 The ‘ mosquito’ cannot 
be said to exist specifically, though phlebotomically it has 
an entity. " 

Phlebotomist (fl/bp'tdmist). [f. PHLEBOTOMY 
(or its source), see -IsT: cf. F. Ah/ébotomiste (1732 in 
Dict. Tré&voux).] One who practises phlebotomy ; 
a surgeon who bleeds patients; a blood-letter. 

1657 G. Starkey S/elmont’s Vind, 256 A just reward for 
a butcherlike Phlebotomist. 1816 Kirsv & Sp. £utomol, 
ili. (1818) 1. 63 The cupping glasses of the phlebotomist. 


Phlebo:tomiza‘tion. [f._ next + -aTion]. 
The action of phlebotomizing ; blood-letting. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg. 49/2 We may 
not, in Phlebotomizatione, be to timorouse and fearfull. 1837 
Sir F. Patcrave Merch. 4 Friar v. (1844) 199 A general 
phlebotomization at stated and regular periods. 

Phlebotomize (fl/bztémaiz), v. Also 6 -tho- 
mize. [a. F. phikibotomise-r (16thce.), in med.L. 
flebolomizdre (Du Cange), f. philebotom-us, Gr. 
pAeBoropos: see next and -IZE.] a. zulr. To 
practise phlcbotomy; to let blood by opening a 
vein. b. frans. To bleed (a person, or a part 
of thc body); also ¢ransf. and fig. ¢. intr. for pass. 
To undergo phlebotomy, to be bled (quot. 1652). 

1596 Nasne Saffron Walden Ep. Ded., Wks. (Grosart) 
IIL. 12 Phlebothomize them, sting them, tutch them. 1597 
A.M. tr. Guillemean’s Fr. Chirurg. 27b/1 To phlebotomize 
aright, is oftentimes a difficulte matter. 1644 Howect 
Englands Tears in Dodona's Gr. etc. 160 Body politiques, 
..as well as the frayle bodies of men..must have an evacua- 
tion for their corrupt humours, they must be phiebotomiz’d. 
1652 Bentowrs 7heoph. x1. xxiv. 196 Post for physick’s 
skill Phlebotomize he must, and take the vomit pill. 1796 
J. Anstey Pleader’s Guide Poet. Wks, 192 Bother. Meu 
took some blood, Sir, from him. Tench, Plenty—Phlebo- 
tomiz’d him ounces twenty. 1873 Browninc Ned Cott. 
NVt.-cap it. 135 The while I blister and phlebotomize ! 1876 
R. F. Burton Gorilla L. 1. 131 At night the mosquitoes 
phlebotomized us. 

Hence Phlebo‘tomized /f/.a.; -izing v6/. sb. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirnrg, 2b/2 Phleboto- 
misinge or blood-lettinge. 1631 R. H. Avraignuaz. Whole 
Creature v. 36 Yea, they would..make Bread and Cates of 
the Blood of their Phlebotomized bullockes, 1835 ANSTER 
tr. Faust (1887) 292 For spirits sinking, spirits rising The 
one cure is phebotomising. 1865 Pall Mall G. 14 Aug. 11 
These phlebotomizing days are now, however, long gone by. 

Phlebotomy (fl/bp'témi). Forms: 5 fleo- 
botomie, -ye, (flo-, flabotomye), 5-6 flebo- 
tomye, (9 -y), 6 fleubothomy(e, flebothomie, 
-y, phlebothomy, -tomye, 6-7 -tomie, (7 
-thomie), 6— phlebotomy. [a. OF. flebothomie 
(13the. in Godef.), mod.¥. philébotomie, It. flebo- 
lomia, ad. L. phlebolomia, a. Gr. pdreBoroypia, the 
opening of a vein, f. pAeBdropos that opens a vein, 
f. pdeBo- PULEBO- + -Topos -cutting, -cuttcr.] 

1. The action or practice of cutting open a vein 
so as to let blood flow, as a medical or therapeutical 
operation; venesection, blood-letting, bleeding. 
.¢1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 83 A walkynge vicus is heelid 
wib fleobotomie [v. ~. flebotomye] & formacie. 1413 Péler. 
Sowle (Caxton) 1. xxii. (1859) 24 The nature of thy maladye 
wyl aske sothely a flobotoumye. 1542 Boorpe Dyefary xxiii. 
(1870) 287 Clense it with stufes or by fleubothomye. 1621 
Burton Anat, Afel. ut. v. 1. ii (1651) 384 Phlehotomy is 
promiscuously used before and after Physick. 1780 Jounson 
Let. to Mrs. Thrale 24 Aug., Gentle purges, and slight 
phlebotomies, are not my favourites; they are pop-gun 
batteries, which lose time and effect nothing. 1877 Kuory 
Princ. Medicine 60 Marks of leech bites, and of phlebotomy. 

2. transf. and fig. The drawing of blood in any 


PHLEGM. 


way (/it, or fig.); esp. bloodshed (i.e. scourging, 
slaughter, etc.), or other violent or destructive means 
used for the cure of moral, social, or political 
disorder; ‘ bleeding’ in purse or pocket. 

1589 [? NasHE] Abnond for Parrat 3, O it is a haire- 
hrande whooresonne, and well seene in Pblebotomie. 1646 
J. Hatt Horz Vac, 151 Warre is the Pblebotomy of the 
Body Politique. 1827 Gentl. Afag. XCVII. u. 539 Fiscal 
Phlebotomy was unknown, as a science, to our ancestors. 

+3. An instrument for phlebotomy; a lancet. 
Obs. [Gr. prcBoropov.] 

_ 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 33 Ypocras .. holding 
in his honde a flabotomye of munycion for latyng blood. 

i Phlegethon (fle-gipgn, fledz-). Gr. and 
Lat. Alyth. Also 4 Flegeton, 6 Phlegeton. 
[a. Gr. bAeyébwv, -ovr = lit. ‘ burning, blazing’, 
hence as here.] Name of a fabled river of fire, 
one of the five rivers of Hades. 

1390 Gower Conf. II. 164 He wolde swere his commun 
oth, Be Lethen and be Flegeton. 1590 SPENSER /. Q. 11. vi. 
so Nor damned ghoste In flaming Phliegeton does not so 
felly roste. 1701 tr. Le Clerc’s Prim. Fathers (1702) 299 
T’is certain, that the Pagans, who first used: tbe word 
Phlegethon, denoted by it not a River of the Elysian Fields 
..but of Hell and the Place of Torments. 1860 EMERson 
Cond, Life, Behaviour Wks. (Bohn) II. 391 No phlegethon 
could be found tbat would burn him, : 

Hence Phlegetho‘ntal, Phlegetho‘ntic «d/s., 
of or pertaining to Phlegethon; burning, fiery. 

1600 Tourneur ransf. Metam, Prol., To feele the smart 
of Phlegetontike sight. @ 1649 Drumm. or Hawt. Poems 
Wks, (1711) 34 Blaz'd with phlegethontal fires. 1651 Biccs 
sew Disp. » 121 Phlegetontal and direfull evils. 1821 
Bvron Juan vy. liii, Cogniac | Sweet Naiad of the Phle- 
gethontic rill! 

Phlegm (flem). Forms: see below. [ME, 
fleem, fleume, fleme,a. OF. fleume, flemme (13th c. 
in Littré), mod.F. flegme (dial. flereme, fléme, 
flume) = Pr. flegma, flenma, Cat. fleuma, Sp. 
flema, \t. flemma:—L. (post-cl.) phlegma clammy 
humour of the body, phlegm, a. Gr. pAéy-pa in- 
flammation, heat, morbid clammy humour (as the 
resnlt of heat), f. pAé€y-ev to burn, blaze. In 
16-1¥7th c. conformed in spelling to Gr.-L. original.] 

A. Hlustration of Forms, 
a. 4-6 fleume, flewme; 4 fleem, 5-7 fleme, 
6 7 fleame, fleam, 8 fle’me. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 1. 1437 Pey hadde moche 
fleem. 1390-1563 Fleume [see B. 1a]. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. Rv ww. ix. (Add. MS. 27944), Flewme is an humour 
kyndeliche colde & moiste. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. 
Priv. 245 Agarik Purgyth fleme and malencoly. 1508 
Dunpar Tua Mariit Wemen 91 Ane bag full of flewme. 
¢%532 Du Wes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. go4 The fleame, /e 
Jlegme. 1586 Bricut Alelauch. ii. 4 The second is fleume, 
next to hloud in quantitic. 1645 Mitton Cofast, 12 What 
if fleam and choler..come instead? 1650 Howe. Giraff's 
Rev. Naples 130 They answered prudently and with fleme. 
1709 Port “ss. Crit, 662 Our Critics..judge with fury, but 
they write with fle’me. 

B. 6-7 flegme, fleagm(e, 7 fleugme, 7-8 flegm. 

1547-64 Bautpwin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) 44 The rest of 
hin flegme & cholier. 1587 Gorpinc De Mornay x. (1592) 
141 Agarick purgeth Fleagme. @ 1618 Raceicu Sceptick 
in Rew, (1651) 8 Abounding with Fleagm, 1621 SANDERSON 
3rd Serm., 1 Kings xxi. 29 § 26 Abundance of melancholy, 
tough flegm. 1659 Stantiv //ist. Philos. LIT. 11. 134 Hence 
are generated Choler and Flegme. 1726 Leoni Albert's 
Archit, 1. 24/2 The superfluous Flegm and Humidity, 

y. 6 phleume, phleugme ; 6-7 phlegme, 7- 
phlegm ; 7-8 phleam, phleme. 

1541 R. Coptann Galyen's Terapeut. 2 Giv, To purge y® 
humours coleryke or melancolyke, or els phleume. 1565-73 
Coorer 7hesaurus s.v. Consisto, Cursus pitnitae consestit, 
the course of the phleugme is stayed. a@159z GREENE 
Mamillia nu, Wks. (Grosart) I]. 223 ‘The naturall constitu- 
tion of women is Phlegme, and of men Choller. 1605 TimmeE 
as 1. vii. 29 A certaine watry elementary phleme. 1617 

anna Ling. 100 Phleame expelleth choler. 1660- Phlegm 
(see B, 2]. 1669 Wortidce Syst. Agric. 5 Phlegme dis- 
tilled fron: Salt of Tartar. 1684 Eart Koscom. £ss. Transi. 
Verse (1709) 301 Write with Fury, but correct with Phleam, 

||. 6 flegma, 7 phlegma. ; 

1527 ANDREW Sruuswyke’s Distyll. Waters B vij, Onely 
the flegma of the grene herbes is dystylled. 1610 Phiegma 
[see 3. 2]. 1657 Physical Dict. Phlegma..is used for any 
distilled water which hath no spirit, as rose-water. 

B. Signification. 

1. The thick viscid fluid or semifluid substance 
secreted by the mucous membranes, esp. of the 
respiratory passages ; mucus. 

a. In old physiology, regarded as one of the four 
bodily ‘ humours’, described as cold and moist, and 
supposed when predominant to cause constitutional 


indolence or apathy. 

1387 [see A.a]. 1390 Gower Conf III. 99 The moiste 
fleunre with his cold Hath in the lunges for his hold Or- 
deined him a propre stede. 1502 Ord. Crysten Men (We 
de W, 1506)1v. xxvii. 318 An armony..of the foure humours, 
that is to knowe of y° blode, of the colour, of the fleume, 
and of y® malancoly. 1533 Etyor Cast. Helthe 1, i. (1541) 
8 b, Natural fleume is a humour cold and moyst, whyte and: 
swete, or without taste. 1563 A/ir7. Alag., Rivers \xvi, 
They turned theyr blud to melancholick fleume. | 1615 
G. Sanpvs 7'rav. 1. 72 Fleame hath the predominancy tn his 
complexion. 1731 ARBUTHNOT Adiments V1. VIL. (1735) 188° 
Phlegm amongst the Ancients signified a cold viscous _ 
Humour, contrary to the Etymology of the Word. 1860 
Wuewe e Philos. Discov. w. vi. 35 The doctrine of the Four 
Humours (Blood, Phlegm, Yellow Bile and Black Bile). 
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b. In modern (or corresponding early) use ; 
esp. when morbid or excessive, and discharged by 
cough, etc. Now chiefly in popular use, and no 
longer applied to the mucus of the nasal passages. 
So mod.F. fegme (dial. feume, flume). 

1486 Bk. St. Albans C vj b, And makyth flewme fall owte 
of the brayne. 1508 Dunsar 7'ua Mariit Wemen 274 Ane 
hair hogeart, that hostit out flewme. 1549 Compl. Scot. 
vi. 67 Ysope, that is gude to purge congelit fleume. 1601 
Ho iiano /iny 11. 277: Wormwood..dischargeth the brest 
of tough fleagme. 1732 ArsutHNot Kudes of Diet in AL- 
anents 267 To dissolve viscid Phlegm, and excite a Cough. 
1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. xx. 229 The principal 
annoyance the patient suffers is in getting up the phlegm 
in the morning. 1877 Roserts Handbk. Med. (1894) 400 
The discharge of various substances, technically termed 
expectoration or sfutx+, and popularly known as phlegm. 

te. With a and ff A collection or mass of 
phlegm, or of any mucous secretion. Ods. 

1561 Hottysusu fom, Apoth. 15 \f thou wilt..purge the 
head and breste..of all slymye fleumes and fylth. 1584 
Cocan Haven IHealth cxxxiv. (1636) 136 [It] doth take 
away Flewmes of the Eyes, 1688 Mircr /y. ict. s.v. 
Bring, To bring up a phlegm, cracker. 1727 Philip Quartt 
(1816) 16 A phlegm sticking in my throat, I happened to 
hem pretty loud. 

+d. In figurative use. Ods. 

1565 JeweL Def. A fol. (1611) 153 In danger to be choaked 
with the flegme & humour of his sins. 1633 G. HERBERT 
Temple, Church-porch xvi, O England! full of sinne, but 
most of sloth; Spit out thy flegme, and fill thy brest with 
glorie, 1655 H. VauGHaNn Silex Scint. u. Profer viii, Spit 
out their phlegm, And fill thy brest with home. 

e. See SAUCEFLEME. 

+2. Old Chem. One of the five ‘ principles’ of 
bodies, also called water; any watery inodorous 
tasteless substance obtained by distillation. Ods. 

1471 RipLey Comp. Aéch. in, iv. in Ashm. Theat. Chem. 
Brit, (1652) 140 Fyrst wyth moyst Fyre and after wyth the 
dry: The flewme by Pacyence owt drawyng. 1610 B, 
Jonson Adch. 11. v, Rectifie your menstrue, from the 
phlegma. 1660 SHarrock Vegetables 130 Seeds steeped. . 
in Spirit of Urine mixt with phlegim of Elder-berries. 1686 
Harris tr. Lemery's Chym. 5 Water which is called Phlegm 
..comes in distillation before the Spirits when they are 
fixt, or after them when they are volatile. 1707 Curios. in 
Husb. & Gard. 335 Tbree Principles of whicb all things are 
form'd ; that is to say, the Flegm, the Grease and the Ashes. 
The Flegmisthe Mercury. 1718 Quincy Compl. Disp. 9 
Phlegm or Water, 1s the common Vehicle or Diluter of all 
solid Bodies. 179: Hanut.ton Berthollet's Dyeing 1.1.1. v. 
78 Vhe gall-nut yields, by distillation, a limpid phlegm. 
1812 Sin H. Davy Chem. Philos. 51 The attempts made to 
analyse vegetable substances previous to 1720 merely pro- 
duced their resolution into the supposed elements of the 
chemists of those days—viz, salts, earths, phlegm and sulphur. 

Tne character supposed to result from pre- 
dominance of phlegm (sense 1a) in the bodily 
constitution; phlegmatic temperament or disposi- 
tion; want of excitability or enthusiasm; cold- 
ness, dullness, sluggishness, apathy; coolness, 
calmness, self-possession, evenness of temper. 

1578 T.N. tr. Cong. W. India 198 There are few nations 
of so much fleame or sufferance [as the Mexicans]. 1642 
Howe... For. Trav. (Arb.) 52 He that hath to deale with 
that Nation, must have good store of Phlegme and patience. 
1668 Temece Let. to Ld. Arlington Wks. 1731 11. 50 
Monsieur de Wit defended their Cause..with great Phlegm, 
but great Steddiness. 1765 T. Hutcuinson Hist ass. 
I. 223 A man of more phlegm, and not so sensibly touched. 
4836 Sir W. Hamicton Désciss. (1852) 281 The mathematical 
genius requires much phlegm, moderation, attention and cir- 
eumspection. 18723 G. Merenitu H. Richniond xvi, The 
patience of the people was creditable to their phlegm. 

Phlegmagogne (fle-gmagpg). [a. F. phlegma- 
gogue, OF. flenmagogue (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad. med.L. phlegmagogus, a. Gr. preypaywyds, f. 
préyua PHLEGM + aywyés drawing forth.] <A 
medicine for expelling phlegm. Now rare. 

(1657 Physical Dict., Phlegmagogon, purgers of flegm.) 
1671 SALMON Syx. Aled. 1. li. 570 Electuary of Jallap..is a 
good Phlegmagogue. 1737 Bracken Farriery [nipr. (1757) 
I. 248 Phlegmagogues or those [medicines} which draw off 
pitious Matter or Phlegm by Stool. : 

So Phlegmagogal (-gowgal) a., having the 
property of expelling phlegm; Phiegmagogic 
(-ge'dztk), a. = prec. ; 56. = phlegmagogue. 

1657 TomLinson Renox's Disp. 115 Some are called Phleg- 
magogall which purge Phlegme. 1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. 
Compit. 144 Mercury..with..some phlegmagogick Extract. 

i Phlegmasia (flegmasid, -zia), Path. Pl. -z. 

mod.L., a.Gr. pAeypacia (Hippocr.) inflammation, 
Cf. F. phlegmasie.} Inflammation, esg. inflamma- 
tion accompanied by fevcr. 

Phlegmasia dolens, or phlegmasia alba dotens, inflamma- 
tion of the veins of the leg, with severe pain, swelling, hard- 
ness, and whiteness, occurring in women after childbirth ; 
also called silk-leg or white-leg. 

1706 Pinciies, PAlegmasia,an Inflammation. 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. Supp., Phlegmasia, a word used by some of the 
medical writers for an inflammation. 1800 J. Hutt (¢é¢/e) 
An Essay on Phlegmasia Dolens. 1859 Sempie Diphtheria 
1 The mucous tissue ..is also the seat of very different kinds 
of phlegmasiz. 

Phlegmatic (flegmz'tik), a. (sd.) Forms: 
see PuLeGM; also 4-6 flum-, 6-7 flugm-; 4-6 
-etyke, -ytyck(e, -ytek. [ME. flezmatike, a. OF. 
fleumatique (12-13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. 
phlegmalic-us, a. Gr. paeypatinds, f. pr€ypa, 
pdeypar-: see PHLEGM.] 
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1. Of the nature of or abounding in phlegm. 

a. (In sense pertaining to PuLecm 1.) Of the 
nature of the ‘humour’ or secretion called phlegm ; 
mucous. Of the human body, its organs, etc. : 
Having a predominance of phlegm in the constitu- 
tion or ‘temperament’ (see also 2). Of discases, 
etc.: Characterized or caused by excess of phlegm. 
Now rare or Obs. 

1340 Ayend. 157 Pe dyevel .. asaylep stranglakest bane 
colrik mid ire and mid discord ., bane fleumatike; mid 
glotonye and be sleaube. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
iv. ix. (Tollem. MS.) A verry fléwinatike man is in the body 
lustles, heuy and slow. /dz¢, vu. lix. (Bodl. MS.), As pe 
brayne dischargep hym silfe of flewmatike humoures and of 
fumosite. ¢1qg00 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 86 Vf it 
be yn tokenynge ffleumetyke. 1527 ANDREW Srunswyke's 
Distylt. Waters F ij, To spette and putte oute the flegmatyke 
matter. 1542 Boorve Dyetary viii. (1870) 245 A flemytycke 
man may slepe .ix. houresor more. 1562 Buctevn Bulwark, 
Bk. Simples 3, \t is good in the meates of them whiche be 
Flugmatike. 1563 T. Gace Axtid. 1.84 In phlegmaticke 
bodyes they maye forbeare their supper. 1741 BeTTERTON 
Eng. Stage v. 63 Persons of a flegmatic Constitution are 
slow in turning of their Eyes. 1875 H. C. Woop Jherap. 
(1879) 22 The phlegmatic person is no more easily moved by 
medicinal than by other agencies. 

+b. (In sense pertaining to PHtEcM 2.) Of the 
naturc of the ‘principle’ called phlegm; watery 
and insipid. Of bodies in general: Abounding in 
‘phlegm’; and hence, producing phlegm (PHLEGM 
1a or b) when taken as food, etc. Oés. 

150z ArNOLDE Chron. (1811) 172 For as mych as all fisshes 
aftir water ben flewmatike theifore they be better rost than 
soden, 1533 Exvot Cast, Helthe (1541) 2b, Where colde 
with moysture preuayleth, that body 1s called Fleumatike, 
wherein water hath preeminence. 1567 MapLet Gr. Forest 
, She [the Carp] is of very soft flesh and phlegmatike. 1669 
VorLivGE Syst. Agric. (1681) 5 Standing Waters.. by reason 
of the constant waste of the Phlegmatique vapour that con- 
stantly rises from it. 1747 Lancrisu in Phil. Frans. (1748) 
XLIV. 11. [4] ‘he watery or phlegmatic Principle abounds 
so much as to be nearly & Parts of the whole Mass. 

2. Having or showing the mental character or 
disposition formerly supposed to result from pre- 
dominance of phlegm among the bodily ‘ humours’; 
not easily excited to feeling or action; lacking en- 
thnsiasm; cold, dull, sluggish, apathetic; cool, 
calm, self-possessed. 

1574 HELtowes Guevara's Fam. Ep. 30 The Numantines 
of their naturall condition, were more flegmatike than 
cholerike. 1622 Massincer Virg. A/art. 1v. i, Cold, 
phlegmatike bastard, th’art no brat of mine. 1756-82 J. 
Warton £ss. Pope (ed. 4) I. v. 276 Raphael never received 
amore flegmatic Eulogy. 1825 WATERTON Vand. S. Amer. 
tv. i. (1879) 288 Cold and phlegmatic inust he be who is not 
warmed into admiration by the snrrounding scenery. 1888 
F. Hume M/me. Midas 1. iv, Selina resumed her Uaitine 
in a most phlegmatic manner. 

+B. sé. A phlegmatic person. Ods. rare. 

1541 R. Coptann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. Miij, The 
fleumatykes, & them that are wont to diseases of colde 
maladyes. 1629 Maxwe tt tr. Herodian (1635) 120 He con- 
temned Iulian, as an abject Fellow: and Niger as a dull 
Flegmaticke, 

So + Phlegma‘tical a. = phlegmatic; Phieg- 
matically, + Phiegma‘ticly adv., in a phleg- 
matic manner; Phlegma‘ticness, the quality of 
being phlegmatic. 

1586 Q. Exiz. in Leycester Corresp. (Camden) 243 What 
*flegmaticall reasons soever were made you. 1f tr 
Bonet's Merc. Compit. v\. 235 They that havea phlegmatical 
Ague. 1828-32 WesstER, *Phlegymatically. 1838-9 HALLAM 
Hist, Lit. w. iv. § 76 The most phlegmatically impudent of 
the whole school. 1870 Daily News 5 Oct., The videttes 
phlegmatically continued their circling. 1673 S’ too hine 
Bayes 56 ‘Vhis is..so hal’d in, and so *phlegmatickly 
apply'd. 1727 Warsurton Prodigies 80 All the rest [of the 
story] is phlegmatickly past over. 1659 FettHam Low- 
Countries 42 Being full of humours, that is her cradle, which 
luls and rocks her to a dull *phlegmatick ness. 

Phie-gmatism. rvare—'.  [f. as prec. + -1so.] 
Phlegmatic character. So + Phle'gmatist [-1sT], 
a person of phlegmatic constitution. 

1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner Dvijb, Pistake Nuts... 
In cold weather, for flegmatists. 1797 Gopwin Enquirer 
436 The phlegmatism of. Sir Robert Walpole’s..conduct. 

Phle-gmatous, a. rare—'. [f. as prec. + -ous.] 
‘Inflamed or much inflamed’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1878 A. M. Hamuton Werv. Dis. 133, I have already 
spoken of peripheral phlegmatous troubles. 

Phlegme, erron. form of Fea 5d.1, lancet. 

1612 Woovati Surg. Jlate Wks. (1653) 11 Phlegmes..to 
launch and cut the gums. 1850 R. G. Cummine Hunter's 
Life S. Afr. (1902) 99/1 Before starting | gave Johannus 
my phlegme, and a hasty lesson in the art of bleeding. 

[f 


+Phlegmed (flemd), a. Obs. rare—'. 
PHLEGM + -ED2.] Imbued with ‘phlegm ’ (sensc 2). 

1683 Phit. Trans. X1V. 503 This [oil of Vitriol] as highly 
phlegm'd..as any usually is. 

Phlegmless (fle'mlés), a. rare. [f. as prec. 
+ -LESS.] Devoid of or free from phlegm. 

3663 Bovte Usef. Exp. Nat. Philos. u. v. vile 175 One 
distillation. .will bring it over from Wine it self, so pure and 
flegmless, as to burn all away. 1768 J. Ross Ode ox doss of 
Friend Wks. 224 (MS.) Philomel, Whose shrill harmonious 
note So swells her phlegmless throat. 

Phlegmon (fle'ginfn). Path. Also 4-7 fleg-. 
[ME. flegmon, a. L. phlegmon or phlegmona (Plin.), 
a. Gr. @Aeyuovy inflammation, a boil, deriv. of 
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prey-ew to bum: cf. OF. flengmon (13-14th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.) = mod.F. phlegmon.] Aninflamma- 
tory tumour, a boil or carbuncle; inflammation, 
esp. of the cellular tissue, tending to or producing 
suppuration; an acute local inflammation with 
marked redness and swelling. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vu. lix. (Bodl. MS.), Suche 
swellinge hatte Apostema, & somtyme it comep. .of a semple 
humoure as of blood and hatte flegmone. 1541 RK. Coptanp 
Galyen’s Terapeutyke 2 Bijb, Yf ecchymosis, or vicere, or 
erisipelas, or putryfaction, or phlegmone be it any parte. 
1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer’s Bh. Physicke 364/1 [A prescrip- 
tion] For the Flegmone or Felon of the Fingers, 1652 
Witmne Prinrose’s Pop. Err. 1. 81 It may also be a 
phlegman, or erysipelas of some part. 1782 A. Monro 
Compar. Anat. 14 These parts..may be subject to.. 

hlegmon. 1788 J. C. Smytu in Med. Commun. II. 191 
The Phlegmon is the inflammation of the cellular membrane. 
Le Allbutt’s Syst. Med. V1. 256 This bacillus is identical 
with one subsequently found..in gaseous phlegmons. 

Hence Phlegmonic (flegmgnik), Phle‘gmonous 
adjs., pertaining to or of the nature of a phlegmon; 
Phie'gmonoid a., resembling a phlegmon. 

1758 J.S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771) 170 A Man., 
had a *Phlegmonick Erysipelas upon the Right Arm. 1875 
H. Watton Dis. Eye 185 In phlegmonic inflammation, 
pulsation has been felt, as from an aneurism, 1755 Gentil. 
Le XXV. 12 It appeared more like the erysipelatous than 
*phlegmonoide kind. 1835-6 Topp Cycl. Anat. 1. 455/2 
External inflammation resembling pblegmonoid erysipelas. 
1666 G. Harvey Mord. Angl. xi. (1672) 31 It's.. generated 
..out of the dregs and remainder of a *Phlegmonous or 
Oedematick tumour. 1849-52 Topp Cycl. Anat. IV. 850/2 
Phlegmonous inflammativun of the areolar tissue. 

Phlegmy (flemi), 2 Forms: see PHLEGM. 
[f. PHLecM + -y.] 

1. Of the nature of or consisting of phlegm, 
mucous ; containing or characterized by phlegm. 

¢1550 Lioyp 7reas. Health Ij, Vhe stoppynges of the 
leuer that comethe of grosse and fleymy humors. 1620 
Venner Via Recta iii. 57 It..breedeth a clammy, and 
fleamy nourishment. 1678 ANNE Brapstreet /oems (1875) 
16 Yhe flegmy constitution 1 uphold. 1739 R. Buct tr. 
Dedekindus' Grobianus 209 Now from thy Lungs hawk up 
the phlegmy Load. 1891 Daily Mews 26 Dec. 5/5 A cold, 
accompanied by a phlegmy cough. 

tb. Watery; moist: ct. PHLEGM 2. Obs. 

1599 H. Buttes Diets Drie Dinner P iv, [The mid-air] spits 
out watry reums amaine, As phleamy snow, and haile, and 
sheerer raine. 1683 Tryon Hay to Health 83 The gross 
phlegmy part of Grass, 

2. Of mental disposition: = PHLEGMATIC 2. 

1607 MarkHam Cavad. 1. 25 Such as out of their flemye 
womanishnesse seeke for such secrets. 1645 Mitton Codast. 
Wks. 1851 IV. 362 Rather then spend words with this fleam 
clodd of an Antagonist. z Pall Mall G. 29 Dec. ie 
Mild as milk, they hobnob with the phlegmy Saxon, 

Phileme, variant of FLEAM sd.1, lancet. 

Phlobaphene (figbafin). Chem. Also -en. 
[a. F. pAlobaphene, i. Gr. pad-os = pdot-ds bark + 
Bagy dye +-ENE.] Name for a class of brown or 
red colouring matters, of complex composition, 
occurring in the bark of various trees and shrubs. 

1880 Watts Dict. Chem. VU. 1568 Phlobaphene,..name.. 
applied to certain red bodies, formed, together with glucose, 
when many tannins are heated with dilute sulphuric acid. 
1887 A thenzum 10 Dec. 787/2 It [tannin] is decomposed - 
into glucose, gallic acid, and a substance analogous to 
phlobaphen. 1895 WMaturadist 23 1t [the hawtborn] yields 
a phlobaphene with acids. 

Phloem (flaem). ot. [mod. (Nageli in Ger.) 
f. Gr. pAdos = pdrotds bark + -npa, passive suffix.] 
Collective name for the cells, fibres, and vessels 
forming the softer portion of the fibrovascular 
tissue, as distinct from the xy/ent or woody por- 
tion; the bast with its associated tissues. Also 
attrib., as phloem-bundle, -layer, -sheath, etc. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sacks’ Bot. 94 The different 
forms of tissue of a differentiated fibro-vascular bundle may 
be classified into two groups, which Nagelicalls the PAZoé7- 
(Bast) and Xy/em- (Wood) portion of the bundle... In many 
bundles tbe phloém is formed on one, tbe xylem on tbe other 
side of the procambium. /é/d. 95 These horizontal elements 
..may be generally designated as rays; within the xylem 
they are called xylem-zays, within the phloém, phloém-rays, 
1876 Excycl Brit. WV.85/2 Foundin the bast or phloem layers 
of ordinary trees. 31882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 440 [1n Ferns] 
A single layer or several layers of cells may often be found 
at the periphery of the phloém lying just inside the tiue 
bundle-sheath, Russow regards this structure as belonging 
..to the ground tissue, and he terms it the phloem-sheatb, 


Phlogistian (floidzistian). [f. Patociston 
+ -1an.] A believer in the existence or theory of 
phlogiston. 

1799 Sin H. Davy in Beddoes Contrib. Phys. & Med. 
Knowl. 67 The phlogistians were obliged to consider all 
combustible bodies as combinations of different..substances 
with tbe undemonstrated phlogiston. 


Phlogistic (flodgistik, -girstik), a. (sb.) (In 
sense I, mod. f. Puiociston: cf. mod.L. ph/o- 
gisticus, F. phiogistique (1762 in Dict. Acad.) ; in 
senses 2, 3, immediately f. Gr. pdoyior-ds in- 
flammable, inflamed + -1c.] 

I. 1. Chem. Of the nature of or consisting of 
phlogiston; {containing phlogiston, combustible 
(ods.) ; connected with or relating to phlogiston. 

1733 Phil. Trans. XXXVIII. 63 (In Phosphorus] Tbe 


Phlogistic Part is so slightly connected with the other 
Principles, that the leasty. Friction or Warmth, sets it on 
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fire. 3774 Prtesttey Odserv. Air 1. 188 Common air..de- 
rived ol its fixed air by phlogistic processes. /6#:/. 50 Plants 
Imhibing the phlogistic matter with whicb it is overloaded. 
3789 Hiccins (¢/t/e) Comparative View of the phlogistic and 
antiphlogistic Theories. 1794 G. Apams Nat. 4 Exp. Pitlos. 
Il. xxi. 400 Bodies that are eminently luminous. .contain a 
certain species of matter .. tbisis called phlogistic inflammable 
or combustible matter. 1830 Herscuet Stud. Nat. Phil. 
1. iv. 300 The phlogistic doctrines of Beccher and Stahl. 
+b. as sd. A phlogistic priuciple or substance. 

1733 PAil. Trans. XXXVUII. 61 This red Earth retains 

so much of an unctious Phlogistic, that {etc.} 
II. 2. Path. Inflammatory. 

1754-6 Connoisseur No. 53 » 9 Blotches and hreakings out 
.. owing to a Rind of a phlogistic humour in her blood. 
1813 J. Tuomson Lect. /nflam.71 Cases of acute or active 
inflammation preceded by what is called the phlogistic 
diathesis. 1854 Jones & Siev. Pathol. Anat. (1875) 321 The 
phlogistic process in the pericardium. 

+3. Burning, fiery, heated, inflamed (/¢. and 

fig.). Obs. (Chiefly in rhetorical use.) 

3793 E. Darwin Sot. Gard. 1. 1. 136 Ethereal Powers! 
you..Gem the brigbt Zodiac, stud the glowing pole, Or give 
the Sun’s phlogistic orh to roll. 1802-3 tr. Pallas’ Tra. 
(1812) I. 83 The phlogistic mountains of that neighhourhood. 
31821 Blackw. Mag. X. 407 A sorry imitator of that whole- 
sale dealer in phlogistic curses. 1855 SMEDLEY, etc. Occult 
Sc. 59 Much phlogistic correspondence was discovered. 


Phlogisticate, v. Chem. Obs. exc. Hist, 
[f. prec. + -aTE3: cf. F. phlogistiguer.] trans. 
To render phlogistic; to combine with phlogiston. 
Chiefly in Phlogi sticated pf/.a. [F. phlogistiqué.] 

+ Philogisticated air or gas, names for nitrogen in 
the phlogistic theory. + P&/ogisticated alkali, name for 
prussiate (hydrocyanate) of potash. 

1774 Priesttey Observ. Air 1. 178 note, It might not he 
amiss to call air that has been,,made noxious by any of the 
processes above mentioned..hy the common appellation of 
phlogisticated air. 3776 — in Phil. Trans. LXVI.242 The 
nitrousair..losta great proportion of its power of diminishing, 
that is, phlogisticating. common air. 1789 /did. LX XIX. 
146 It 1s also natural to suppose, that. .the dephlogisticating 
principle .. [being] expelled, the phlogisticating principle 
should enter. 1805 W. Saunpers Win, Waters 160 Almost 
intirely phlogisticated air, or, as it is now termed. azotic 
gas. 3846 Grove Conérid. Sc. in Corr. Piiys. Forces (1874) 
325 Priestley. .was led to believe that water was convertible 
into nitrogen (phlogisticated air). 

Sot Phlogistica tion [also in Fr. 1777], combina- 
tion with phlogiston: the name in the phlogistic 
theory for the process now called deoxidation. 

1774 PriestLey Odserv. Air (1775) 1. 189 Thisair.. without 
any previous phlogistication, is purified by agitation in water. 
3794 Suttivan View Nat, 11.86 The power of the loadstone 
«IS increased by cooling, hy a reg.neration of iron, or 
phlogistication of its calx, and hy the action of acids upon 
iron 3801 Wo.tzaston in Phil. Trans. XCl. 432 In the 
precipitation of perper hy silver, [we see] an instance of 
de-oxidation (or phlogistication) hy negative electricity. 

Phlogiston (flodzivstgn, -gistgn). Chem. 
{mod.L., a. Gr. pAoyiardv, neuter of proyiards 
burnt up, inflammable, vbl. adj. from pAoyit-ewv to 
set on fire, f. padf, pAoy- flame, ablaut deriv. of 
parey-, root of PAéy-ev to burn.] A hypothetical 
substance or ‘principle’ formerly supposed to cxist 
in combination in all combustible bodies, and to 
be disengaged in the process of combustion; thc 
‘ principle of inflammability’; the matter of fire, 
conceived as fixed in inflammable substances. 

This use of the term and the theory connected with it were 
introduced hy Stalil tn 1702, in his ed. of Beccher’s Physica 
Subterranca of 1669. The phrase * esse PAoya tov’ had been 
used by Sennert (tn 1619) in the sense of ‘the being in- 
flammable’, inflammability or combustihility as a guadrty 
of some subs.ances, but not regarded asa substance or prin- 
ciple, The existence of phlogiston was denied hy Lavoisier 
in 1775, and though stoutly maintained hy Priestley, the 
tele it was generally abandoned hy 1200. 

[1619 Sexnertus De Chym. Consensn ae Dissensu 283 At 
Colores, Odores, Sapores, esse @\oyseorov & similia alia, 
mineralibus, metallis, gemmis lapidihus, plantis, animalibus 
insunt. x170z Stan Spee. Beccherianuim i. 1. xvi. 19 in B.'s 
Phys, Subterr. (1732), Ad substantiam ipsam mixti, ut in- 
grediens..ut materiale principium, et pars totius compositi 
constitutiva, concurrit, materia et principium ignis, non ipse 
ignis: Ego Phlogiston appellare ccepi. 

(3730 Govrrey in Pail, Vrans. XXXVI. 288 By the Solu- 
tion of crude Mercury united with the /?’A/ogrston Vini. or 
other Vegetables] 1733 A.G Hanxckewrtz roid. XXXVILI. 
69 We produce the Phlogiston out of fat Substances, and 
from the Phlogiston a Fuligo, or Soot, and from the Fuligo 
an urinous Salt. 1750 Elaboratory laid Open Introd. 74 
Thesulphureous principle, or phlogiston, which is the proper 
essence of all oils. 1774 Prirsttey Odbserv. Alr (1775) 1. 65 
Considering iieronable air as air united to or loaded with 
phlogiston. 1785—in Paid. Trans. LX XV. 280 Mr. Lavoisier 
is well known to maintain, that there is no such thing as 
what has heen called phlogiston. 1794 G. Avams Nat. & 
Exp. Philos 1. ix. 360 Phlogiston..may he considered as a 
treasure. .of light and heat, to be dispensed tn the absence 
ofthe sun. 1794 J. Hutton Philos, Light, etc. 12 There is 
truly in hodies a substance, which may he properly named 
phlogiston, as heing the cause of that light and heat which 
accompany hurning. 1800 Prirestiev i/itde) The Doctrine 
of Phlogiston established, and that of the Composition of 
Water refuted. 1822 Imison Sc. § Art 11.98 The existence 
of phlogiston is no longer helieved in. 186: Witson & 
Geikie Mem. E. Forbes iv. 117 Jameson [left college 1802} 
had heard the fast dying echoes of the battle hetween the 
partisans of the phlogiston and the antiphlogiston camp. 

tb. fe Energy, ‘fire’. Obs. 

1792 A. Younc Trav, France 171 Moni. Faujas pleases 
me much; the liveliness, vivacity, phlogiston of his char- 
acter, do not run into pertness, foppery, or affectation. 
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' Phlogogenetic (fig:godzinettik), a. Path. 
[f. Gr. paoyo-, comb. f. pad flame + -GENETIC.] 
Producing inflammation, Also Phlogogenic 
(-dzenik), Phlogo‘genous aa/s. in same sense. 
1893 Syd. Soc. Le.v., Phlogogente .. Phlogogenous. 1896 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. 1. 156 Vhere are several species [of 
hacteria] which are phlogogenetic. 1904 Srit. Med. Frnt 
3 Dec. 1508 Certain species of bacteria..possess in their cell 
bodies a phlogogenic poison. © 
Phlogopite (fip'gépait). Ain. [Named 1841 
(in Ger. Phlogopit), {. Gr. proywros fiery (f. pAoy- 
flame + dy, wa- face, look) + -1TE!,] A magnesia 
mica, found in crystalline limestone and serpentine, 
usually of a brownish-yellow or brownish-red colour, 
with pearly, often submetallic (coppery) lustre. 
1850 Dana A/in. (ed. 3) 359 It agrees in atomic proportions 
with the phlogopite. 3879 Ruttey Stud. Rocks x. 135 
Phlogopite crystallises in the same system, and has the 
same cleavage as muscovite. 
| Phlogosis (flogdsis). Path. Pl. -es (-iz). 
[mod.L., a. Gr. pAcywars inflammation, f. Padé, 
paroy- flame. In F. phlogose.] Inflammation. 
1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict.(ed. 2), Palogosis, the same 
that Phiegimone 1710 T. Futter Pharin. Exteinp. 284 
Sometimes..the Mercury. .causeth a great Phlogosis..in the 
Part, 1845 G. E. Day tr. Simons Anim. Chem, I. 299 
A circumstance which..characterizes the phlogoses. ‘ 
Hence Phlogosed (-duzd) pp/.a., affected with 
phlogosis, inflamed; Phlogosin (-du'sin) Chev., 
name for a product of cultures of certain bacteria, 
which produces acute local inflammation; Phlo- 
gotic (-ptik) a., of the nature of or tending to 
phlogosis, iniammatory. 
387z Gross Syst. Surg. (ed. 5) 11. 884 The..*phlogosed 
condition of the penis. 3896 Adlbut?’s Syst. Aled. 1. 521 
Leber obtained ‘phlogosin from the staphylococcus aureus, 
3822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) 11. 4x A mark of high 
entonic health, or a *phlogotic diathesis, /éfd. 50 Like 
| the push [the boil} is found in persons of an entonic or 


phlogotic habit, 
+tPhlome. Ols. rure. [ad. Bot.L. Phlomis, 
a. L. phlomis, phlomos (Plin.), a. Gr. pdAoyis, 
paAsyos mullein.] A plant of the genus Phlomis 
{ (N.O. Labéatx), comprising herbs and shrubs with 
wrinkled leaves, often thick and woolly. 
(Phlomis fruticosa is Jerusalem Sage; P. Lychnttes is 
Lamp-wick.) 
[1706 Puitties, PAfomis, a kind of Flower, which some 
| take for a Primrose.] 1735 Petiverin PAil. Trans. XX1X. 
243 These Leaves differ from the Broad Phlome in being 
thicker, 
| Phloramine to Phloretin: sce Putoro-. 
Phlorizin (florai-zin, fig-rizin). Chem. Also 
| t phiori‘dzin(e. [f. Gr. pAd-os, prods bark + 
pi{a root + -1N.] A bitter substance (C2,H,,0;9), 
crystallizing in silky needles, obtained from the 
| bark of the root of the apple, pear, plum, and 
cherry trees. Also formerly called ¢ Phlori-dzite. 
Hence Phlorizein (florai‘z/,in), a bitter reddish- 
brown uncrystallizable solid (C., Hs)N, 0,3), a 
combination of oxygen and ammonia with phlorizin. 
1838 T. THomson Chem. Org. Bodics 714 The hark of 
apple-tree root .. yields albout 3 per cent. of phloridzite. /did., 
Phloridzite thus obtained, has a dull white colour, with a 
shade of yellow, and is crystallized in silky needles. 1840 
Penny Cycl. XVU1, 98/2 Phlorizin is by various processes, 
described by M. Stass, converted into phlorizein, phloretin, 
and phloretic acid. 1873 Watts Fowxes' Chem (ed. 11)641 
Phlovizin is a substance hearing a great likeness to salicin. 
1895 Naturalist 26 Vhere is no..phlorizin (the glucoside of 
the apple tree) in any part of the organism. 


Phloro-, before a vowel phlor-, used in 
Chem., to form names of substances connected 
with PHLORIZIN, as 

Phloramine (flgramain) [AMINE], the amine 
(C,11,NO, = C,H,O,.NE1,) obtained in thin shin- 
ing films by the action of ammonia on phloro- 
glucin (Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 488), Phloretin 
(flde-rtin), a sweet crystalline substance (C,,H,,O;) 
produced by the action of dilute acids on phlorizin ; 
hence Phloretic (floretik) a., applied to an acid 
(C,11,,03;) obtained from phloretin by the action 
of potash; also to ethers (phloretic ethers) in 
which an organic radical takes the place of 1 atom 
of hydrogen in phloretic acid (Watts Dict. Chem. 
IV. 491). Its salts are Phloretates. Phloro- 
glucin (figrogliasin) [Gr. -yAve-vs sweet +-1N1; 
cf. GLucosE], also phloroglu‘cinol, phloroglu:- 
col, a colourless or yellowish crystalline, intensely 
sweet substance (C,F1,0;), obtained from phloretin, 
and occurring widely distributcd in plants; also 
a derivative of this, as 2/rophloroglucin, etc. ; 
hence Phloroglu‘cic @., Phloroglu‘cide: see 
quots. Phlorol (flgrgl), a phenol, an oily sub- 
stance (C,H,,O) obtaincd from salts of phloretic 
acid, or from creosote. Phlorone (flp*rdun), a 
yellow crystalline substance (C,H,O,). homolo- 
gous with quinone, obtained by distillation of 
beech-wood and coal-tar. 

1840 *Phloretic, *Phloretin [see Pxtorizix]. 1866-77 


| Watts Dict. Chew. 1V, 489 Phloretic acid [is] produced, 
, together with phloroglucin, by the action of caustic potash 
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on phloretin. 1857 Miter Elem, Chern. 111. 5tx Phloridzin, 
when boiled with weak acids, is decomposed into grape 
sugar, and a resinous matter termed AAdoretin. Phloretin 
crystallizes in microscopic almost insoluble plates. 188: 
Warts Dict. Chem. VIIN. 1572 *Phloroglucic Auhydride, 
or *Phloroglucide, Ciz2H1yOs..is obtained; 1. by the action 
of heat on phloroglucol. 1866-77 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 
495 *Phloroglucin is sweeter than common sugar, .. per- 
manent in the air at ordinary temperatures. 1893 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Phloroglucin..is found widely distributed in nature, 
inainly in comhination as the complex body phloroglucide, 
but partly also in the free state. 188: Watts Dict. Chent. 
VIII. 1570 *Phloreglucot, CeH¢O,.. Phlorogluctn. 1895 
Naturalist 24 A red-brown phlohaphene which fused with 
potass gives protocatechnic acid and phloroglucol. 1872 
Watts Dict. Chem. V1. 928 * Phlorol or phloryl alcohol. .is 
one of the constituents of heech-tar creosote. 1873 — Fownes’ 
Chem. (ed. 11) 798 Phlorol, an oily liquid obtained by the 
dry distillation of the barium salt of phloretic or oxethyl- 
benzoic acid. 188: — Dict. Chem. VIII. 1572 Phlorol. .. 
This phenol, first noticed as a constituent of beech-tar 
creosote. 3866-77 /bicd, IV. 496 */’klorone. CgH-Ox. 1872 
/bid. V1. 928 Phlorone crystallises in golden-yellow oblique 
rhombic prisms, which when heated give off a pungent odour. 

Phlox (figks). Sof. [a. L. phlox (Plin.), a. 
Gr. padé a plant (prob. Sz/ee), lit. flame. Taken 
into Bot. as a generic name by Dillenius.) A 
North American genus of herbaceous (rarely 
shrubby) plants (N.O. Polemoniacex), with clusters 
of salver-shaped flowers of various colours, usually 
showy; many cultivated forms are found in gardens, 

[160x Hottanp Pliny 11. 92 The Panse, called in Latine 
Flammea, and in Greeke Phlox, I meane the wild kind 
onely.] 1706 Puitties, Phéox,..a Flower of no Smell, but 
ofa fine Flame-colour. 1788 Rees Chambers’ Cyel., Fuklox, 
lychnidea, or bastard lychnis, in Botany, a genus of the 
pentandria monogynia class. 3856 Bryant A/aiden’s Sorrow 
iii, There, in the summer hreezes, wave Crimson phlox and 
moccasin flower. 1866 Branpre & Cox Dict. Sc. etc. I. 
887/x The garden Phloxes being all productions of the 
florist, and of a most ornamental character. 1895 Mrs. H. 
Warp Bessie Costreli i. 8 Phloxes and marigolds grew 
untidily about their doorways. ; 

b. adirzb., as phlox family, phloxworts (I.ind- 
ley), names for the Natural Order Polemoniacez ; 
phlox-worm, the larva of an American moth, 
Heliothis phiogophagus, which teeds upon phloxes. 

1846 Linocey I cg. Aingd. 635 Order ccxliii. Polemoniacex, 
Phloxworts. 1863 J. H. Ba.rour Man. Bot. § 952 Polemo- 
niacez, the Phlox family. 1898 Watts-Dunton Aylwin ut. 
xiii, Among the geraniums, phlox-beds, and French mari- 
golds, e ; 

Phloxin (floksin). Chem. [f. Gr. padé flame + 
-IN!.] A red coal-tar dye-stuff resembling eosin. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1899 Cacxey tr. Jakseh's Clin. Diagn. 
vi. ted, 4) 210 This observer recommends that the nutrient 
mediuni he stained with phloxin-red or benzo-purpurin. 

Phlyaro:logist. xonce-wd. ([f. Gr. pAvapo-s 
silly talk +-Locy +-1sT.] A talker of nonsense. 

3867 Athenzum 12 Oct. 4590/1, 1 would not ineddle with 
such a phlyarologist. 

|| Phlyctena, -zna (flikt7na). Path, [mod. 
L., a. Gr. pAvarawa a blister (Hippocr.), f. pAvew, 
partf-ev to swell.] An inflammatory vesicle, 
pimple, or blister upon the cuticle or the eye-ball. 

1693 tr. Blancard'’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Piyctana,a Pimple 
in the Skin; also a little Ulcer in the corneous Tunick of 
the Eye. 1813 J. Tuomson Lect. Znflam. 511 The cuticle 
often separates in some points from the skin, and the vesica- 
tions termed phlyctenze are formed, 1899 A//butt's Syst. 
Med, VALI. 466 The vesication may be so..complete, as to 
rise from the skin like a pemphigus, bulla, or phlyctena. 

Hence Phlycte‘nar, Phlycte’nous (-2n-) ad/s., 
pertaining to or of the nature of a phlyctena; 
characterized by or affected with phlyctenz ; 
Phlycte‘noid (-sen-) @., resembling a phlyctena; 
Phlycte:nophtha‘lmy, phlyctenular ophthalmia 
(Mayne £.xpos. Lex. 1858); ||Phlycte'nula (-n-), 
pl. -« [mod L. dim. of phiyctena], also in angli- 
cized form Phlycte‘nule, a small phlyctena, esp. 
upon the conjunctiva or cornea of the eye ; whence 
Phlycte‘nular (-sen-) a., pertaining to, of the 
nature of, or characterized by phlyctenules, 

1842 Dcunciison Aled. Lex., *Phlyctenoid. 1869 E. A. 
Parkes Pract. Hygtene (ed. 3) 107 An eruption..phlycte- 
noid in character. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 11. 
342 He adds to the two varieties of red and white miliaria 
athird, which he distinguishes by the name of ‘*phlyctenous. 
1842 Dunctison Jed. Lex.,*Phlyetzuula. 1869 G, Lawson 
Dis. Eye (1874) 33 One or more small phlyctenulz close 
upon the margin of the cornea. 1843 Sir I. Watson Princ. 
& Pract. Physic xix. 1. For relieving strumous or 
*phlycteuular ophthalmia. 3899 Ad/bntt's Syst. Med. VAIL. 
746 dimilar *phlyctenules appear on the mucous membrane 
of the mouth, tongue, and palate, 

| Phlyzacium (flizéfiim, -siim). Path. Also 
-ion; pl. -ia. [mod.L., a. Gr. pAu(axor a little 
blister (Hippocr.), f. @Av¢-ev to swell.] A red, 
usually large, pustule on a hard inflamed base and 
terminating in a dark scab; also = PHLYCTENA. 
Hence Phiyzacious (-Zi-fios) @., pertaining to or 
of the nature of a phlyzacium. 

1693 tr. Blancards Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Phiysacium, the 
same with Pilyctzna. 1818-20 E. THompeson tr. Cullen's 
Nosol. Method. (ed. 3) 330 An eruption of the inflamed 
pustules, termed phlyzacia. 1870 T. Hoimes Surg. (ed. 2) 
I. 704 The phlyzac.ous pustules induced by the external 
application of tartar emetic. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex, Phlyza- 
¢fou,..was Willan’s term for the largest of his.four varieties 
of Pustules. 


PHO. 


Pho, phoh (f, foh), vt. vare. 
Purew, PHoo, representing the action of blowing 
away. See also Fou.) An exclamation expressing 
contemptuous rejection or making light ofanything. 

1601 Marston Pasguil § Kath. 1.166 Sir Ed. Daughter, 
giue thee your hand. With your consent I giue you to this 
gentleman. Case. Marie, phoh| Will ynu match me to a 
foole? 1738 G. Litto J/avina un. ii. 32 Pho! those are our 
best customers. 1800 Mrs. Hervey Mourtray Fam, I. 56 
Pho! pho! there is no fear of their knowing any thing 
of the matter. 

+ Phob, obs. erron. f, Fon 54.2, small pocket. 

a 1687 Corton Poet. lVks. (1765) 133 And brought his Gods 
away in ’s Phob. ; 

Phobanthropy (fpbznprdpi). sonce-wd. [f. 
Gr. @6B-os fear + @vOpwios man: cf. philanthropy.] 
Morbid dread of mankind. 

1848 Westm. Rev. Oct. 164 The evil of Ireland..is her 
seven millions of a cottier population~and the phohan- 
throphyito coin a word) of the other, not over-wise, noble lords. 

-phobe, a. Fr. -phobe, ad. L. -phob-us, a. Gr. 
-poos -fearing, -dreading, adj. ending, f. pdoBos 
fear; as in &dpopdB-os, Aydrophob-us, hydrophobe, 
lit. ‘one who has a horror of water’. Also in 
modern words formed in Fr, or Eng. by analogy, 
as Anglophobe, Russophobe. 

-phobia, a. L. -phodiza, a. Gr. -poBia, forming 
abst. sbs. from the adjs. in -péBos (see prec.) with 
sense ‘dread, horror’; as in sdpopofia, hydropho- 
bia ‘horror of water’. Also in modern words 
formed in Eng. by analogy, as Anglophobia, Gallo- 
Phobia, Germanophobia, Russophobia, some of them 
imitating Fr. forms in -phodze. The following 
exemplify the uses to which -phodza has been put: 

1547- [see HyprorHopia]. 1803 Gallophohia [see Gatto- 
i#comb,|. 1803 ANNA SewarD Le?t.(1811) VI. 94 Heis avery 
laconic personage, and has upon him the penphohia. 1824 
Soutuey in Zé (1849) I. 125 She lahoured under a perpetual 
dustophobia; and a comical disease it was. 1843 Blackw. 
Mag. LIV. 245 That powerful ..writer..depicts thesame regi- 
phobia as raging among the Parisian Charlatanerie. 1861 
Ramsay Remini. 41 The account given me hy my corre- 
spondent of the Fife swinophohia is as follows. 1887 PadZ 
Mall G.17 Dec. 1/1 Confounding it with ‘Germanophobia ’, 
‘ Francophohia', or as many ‘phohias’ as you like! 1890 
Cent. Dict., Phobophobia, morbid dread of being alarmed. 
1895 tr. Max Nordau’s Degeneration 242 It was unnecessary 
for Magnan to give a special name to each symptom of 
degeneration, and to draw up in array. .the host of ‘ phohias’ 
and ‘manias’. Agoraphobia (fear of open space), claustrvo- 
phobia (fear of enclosed space), rupophobia (fear of dirt) 
[etc]. 1896 IVestm. Gaz. 6 June 2/2 The cycling craze has 
produced the antagonistic disease of cyclophobia. 1902 
Lbid. 21 Oct. 2/3 There were symptoms in the City attitude 
of a certain amount of L.C.C.-phohia [= dread of the 
London County Council}, ; 

Hence-pho'bic forming ad/s., -pho"biac, -phobist 
forming sés. 

1g00 Daily News 15 Aug. 3/1 The professional Anglo- 
phobiac. xgoz Daily Chron. 13 Oct. 5/5 Several Anglo- 
phohic deputies have announced their intention of appearing 
in their official scarves. 

[The prec. 


Phobia (fowbia). Also 9 phoby. 
suffix used as a separate word.] Fear, horror, or 
aversion, esp. of a morbid character. 

1801 CoLerinGE in Sir H. Davy'’s Rem. (1858) 92, 1. -have 
a perfect phohia of inns and coffee-houses. 1875 W. Cory 
Lett. §& Fruls. (1897) 409 Against management by phohies, 
either Tory phohies or popular phobies. 1887, 1895 [see 
epHoBIA}. 1899 Al/butt's Syst. Aled. VIII. 157 Specific means 
..to dissipate the ‘phohias’ or the obsessions. 

So Pho-bist zo7ce-wd., one who has a horror of 


or morbid aversion to anything. 

1883 Church Quarterly XV. 394 Men, who refuse to give 
up their liberty at the dictation of ‘phobists’ of any 
denomination. : 

| Phoca (fouwka). Zool, Pl. phocee (fous?), 
phocas. [L. phéca, a. Gr. pwen seal: so It., Sp. 
foca, F. phogue.} <A seal (chiefly in transl. from 
Latin or Greek); any aquatic mammal of the 
Phocide, or seal and walrus family of Carsivora; in 
modern zoology, restricted to the genus typified by 


the Common Seal, ?. witulina. 

{1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xin. xxii. (Bodl. MS.), Pe 
fissche pat hatte Foca & be fissche pat biz3t Delphinus] 
1599 Nasne Lenten Stuffé 57 Neptunes phocases that scard 
ae horses of Hippolitus. 1678 Drypen Add for Love. i, 
Here monstrous phocz: panted on the shore. 1791 CowPer 
Odyss. 1v. 493 The Phocz also rising from the waves. 1800 
Med. Frul. 111. 389 M. Riegels intends successively to treat 
..on rats, the phocas, the mole, the frog and lizard. 1816 
Scort Axtig. xxx, A phoca or seal lying asleep on the 
beach. —~ /ééd. xxxv, xxxviii. 1822-34 Good's Study Aled. 
(ed. 4) 1. 429 The deepest tones are struck by animals that 
have the largest glottis, as the phoca, the ox, the arvdea 
stellaria. oa 

Hence Phoca‘cean a., of or pertaining to the 
Phocide or scal family; sé. a member of this 
family; Phoca*ceous a., of the nature of a seal ; 
phocacean; Pho‘cal a., of or pertaining to a seal. 

1842 Branpe Dict. Ss. etc., Phocaceans,..the name of the 
family of carnivorous and amphibious Mammals of which 
the seal (Phoca) is the type. 1858 Mayne Exfos. Lex., 
Phocaceous, 1860 Gosse Romance Nat. Hist. 351 This is 
..in favour of a mammalian, and of a phocal nature. 

Phocznine (fosinoin), a. Zool. [f. Zool. L. 


Phécxena (a. Gr. pwkava porpoise, deriv. of pwxn 


[A variant of | 


seal)+-INE1.] Of or pertaining tothe Phocenzna, | 
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a group of Cetacea containing the true porpoises ; 
resembling a porpoise. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Phocenic (fosinik, -senik), a. Chem. [For 
*phocenic, f. Zool. L. Phocena (see prec.) +-1¢.} 
Applied to an acid obtained by Chevreul in 1817, 
from porpoise- or dolphin-oil, originally called 
DeELPHINIC, and subsequently identificd with 
Vateric acid, (Ci1,),.C,H3;.CO,H. So Pho-ce- 
nate, a salt of phocenic acid; Pho‘cenil, 
Pho-cenin, glyceryl valerate, or trivalerin, C,H; 
(C;H,O,)3 = DELPHIN $d. ‘2. 

1836-9 Topp Cycl. Anat. II. 234/2 When this oil is saponi- 
fied, it yields..a peculiar volatile acid..termed _phocenic 
acid. /éid., The phocenate of baryta forms efflorescent 
prismatic crystals. /éd., Phocenine is a peculiar fatty suh- 
stance contained in the oil of certain species of porpoise. 
¢ 1865 LetHesy in C77. Sc. I. 99/1 Many of the animal oils 
+. contain a volatile fat, which gives them their peculiar 
odour. In..whale and seal oils, this is called phocenine. 

Phocic, Phocin, Che., = Puocenic, PHoceNnrn. 

1861 Hume tr. Moguin-Tandon 11. 1. 189 The oil of the 
porpoise .. contains..mnch more phocine. 1866 OptinG 
Anim, Chem. 36 Viatomic Fatty Acid Series. C;HioO3 
Phocic. J/ézd. 120 Phocine. 

Phocid (fdusid). Zool. [f. Zool. L. Phocide, 
f{. phoca: see -1D3.] Any member of the Phocidx 
or seal family. So Phociform a., having thc 
form or structure of a seal, phocoid; Phocine z., 
pertaining to the sub-family Phoctzex, containing 
the seals proper; sé.,a member of this sub-family ; 
Pho'coid a., allied in structure to the seals. 

1846 Worcester, Phocine (citing Penny Cycl.). 


Phocodont (fé«kédgnt), a. (sb.) Zool. [f. Gr. 
pixn seal + é50vs, ddovr- tooth.} Of or pcrtaining 
to the Phocodontia, an extinct sub-order of Cetacea, 
furnishing connecting links with the Pocide or 
seals, b. sé. Any member of the Phocodontia. 
So Phocodo'ntic a. = PHOcODONT a. 

Phocomele (foukom/1). Zeratology. [mod. f. 
Gr. pun seal+pédros limb. So in Fr. (Littré).] 
A monster having limbs so short as to rescmble or 
suggest the flappers of a scal. 

1861 VV. Syd. Soc. Vear-bk. Med. 404. 

Hence Phocome‘lous a. 

1goz Brit. Med. Frnt. 15 Mar. 672 Whether the Harpy 
owes its origin to the occurrence of a phocomelous fetus. 

| Phebades (ffbadiz), sé. p2 ([L. pl. of 
Phebas,a. Gr. boi Bas, pl. -Bades, priestess of Phoe- 
bus.] Priestesses of Phoebus or Apollo; persons 
possessed by a spirit of divination. 

1585 FETHERSTONE tr. Calvin on Acts xvi. 16. 394 They 
said that those who wer possessed wer inspired with the 
spirit of Python, and peradventure they wer thervpon called 
Phoehades in honor of Apollo. 1613 CHapman AZaske Jans 
Court, Description, Attir'd like Virginean Priests, hy whom 
the Sun is there ador’d; and therfore called the Phoebades. 

Pheebe! (itbz). poet. [a. L. Phabe, a. Gr. 
oiB7n, fem. of potBos bright, radiant : cf. Paa@nus.] 
The name of Artemis or Diana as goddess of the 
moon; the moon personified. 

{1390 Gower Conf II. 110 Thus this lusti Cephalus Preide 
unto Phehe and to Phehus The nyht in lengthe forto drawe.] 
1sgo Snaxs. AZids. VV. 1. i. 209 To morrow night, when 
Pheebe doth behold Her siluer visage, in the watry glasse. 
1681 Cotton Hound, Peak 28 Nor yet does Phoehe with her 
silver horns.. Push into crowded tides the frighted waves. 

Phebe? (fibz). [A name imitative of the 
bird’s call, but accommodated in spelling to prec.] 
A small bird (Sayornis phabe or fuscus) common 
in the easten U.S. Also Phabe-bird. Also 


called Pewit (3), PEWEE. 

1839-40 W. Irvine Wolfert’s R. (1855) 19 Another of our 
feathered visitors. .is the Pe-wit, or Pe-wee, or Phozhe-hird; 
for he is called hy each of these names, from a fancied 
resemblance to the sound of his monotonous note... They 
arrive early in the spring... Their first chirp spreads glad- 
ness through the house. ‘The Phehe-hirds have come!’ 
is heard on all sides. 1893 Scribner's Mag. June 765/2 
Plain, dull-colored peewee or phoebe, sitting on the house- 
gahle or on a dead branch. .catching insects, or reiterating 
his own name, ‘ pheehe, pheehe’. 

Phebean (fibrin), a. Also 7 -ian. [f. L. 
Phebéus, a. Gr. BoiBeos adj., f, PotBos Phoebus + 
-AN.] Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of Phoebus 


or Apollo as the god of poetry. 

a@1621 B. Jonson Leges Convivales Wks. (Rtldg.) 727/2 
Tis the true Phcehian liquor, Cheers the hrains, makes wit 
the quicker, 1632 Suirtuy Changes Prol., Ahle to distin- 
guish straines that are Cleare, and Phehean, from the 
popular. 1873 Symonps Grk. Poets Ser. 1. ii. (1877) 43 His 
long Pheebean locks. 


Phebus (ffbds). Forms: 4-9 Phebus, 6- 
Phebus. [a.L. Phabus, a. Gr. boiBos, lit. bright, 
shining, radiant.] A name of Apollo as the Sun- 


god; the sun personified. Chiefly poeé. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Alan of Law's Prol. 11 By the shadwe he 
took his wit That Phebus which bat shoon so clere and 
brighte Degrees was fyue and fourty clomhe on_highte. 
1423 Jas. 1 Azngis Q. \xxii, Till phebus endit had his hemes 
hryght. 1559 W. CunnincHam Cosvzogr. Glasse 54 Phehus 
with his golden beames. @ 1649 Drumm. oF Hawtn. Poems 
Wks. (1711) 15 Phoehus arise, And paint the sable skies With 
azure, white, and red. 1726 Pore Odyss. xvu. 30 With 
riper beams when Phebus warms the day. 1742 GRay 
Death of West, Redd’ning Phoebus lifts his golden fire. 


PHGNICOPTER. 


b. Apollo as the god of poetry and music, pre- 
siding over the Muses: hence, the genius of poetry, 
31776 G. Campse.t Philos. Rhet. (1801) Il. 63 The figure 
which the French Phehus is capahle of making inan English 
dress, 

Pheenicean (fini's/an, -i{7an),a. [f. L. pha- 
nice-us(Plin.)(a. Gr. powitkeos adj., f. potugé purple- 
red, crimson: sec PA@NICIAN) +-AN.] = next. 

1857 Fraser's Mag. LVI. 579 The wings are of a phoenicean 
colour, that is to say, reddish verging upon fulvous. 

Pheeniceous (fini‘{7as),a. Also phenicious. 
[f. as prec.+-ous.}] Applied to a bright red. 

[1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xix. xxv. (1495) 877 Colour 
that highte Pdesicews: therwyth the cheyf and pryncypall 
letters of bokes hen writen.) 1866 Zyeas. Bot., Phaniceous, 
pure lively red, with a mixture of carmine and scarlet. 

Phenician (fzni‘fian), so. and a. Forms: 4 
Feniceonne, Phenicien, 7- Phoenician, 9 
Phenician. fa. F. phénicien, f. L. Phoenicia 
(se. ¢erra), synon. with L. Phenicé, Gr. Powinn 
the country, f. botvit, boivix-, sb. and a, Pheenician: 
see -AN. 

Gr. hore also meant ‘ purple-red or crimson‘ (a. and sé.), 
the Pua:ntx, and the date (fruit and tree), It is generall 
held that these are all senses of the same word; but their 
mutual relations and the primary sense are uncertain. Some 
start with org, Phoenician, as a foreign ethnic name; 
others take the primary sense as ‘red’, and see in dowwixy 
‘the red land’, perh. the land of the sunrise, or in Pott 
‘a red man’, Phanicia could hardly he (as some have sug- 
gested) ‘the land of the date’.] _ : 

A. sb. 1. A native or inhabitant of Phoenicia, 
an ancient country consisting of a narrow strip of 
land on the coast of Syria, to the north-west of 
Palestine, which contained the two famous cities 
of Tyre and Sidon; also of any Phoenician colony 
(of which there were many on the shores of the 


Mediterranean). 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 12g For Pheniciens were 
pe firste fynderes of lettres, 31t we writeb capital lettres wip 
reed colour. 1432-50 tr. /igde ihid., Phenix the sonne of 
Agenoris toke to these Feniceonnes somme redde letters. 
1606 SHaks. Ant. & Cl. i. vii. 65 Let th’ Egyptians And 
the Phcenicians go a ducking. 1667 Mitton #, L. 1. 438 
Astoreth, whom the Phoenicians call’d Astarte, Queen of 
Heav'n, 1727 De For Syst. Magic 1. ii. (1840) 40 Cadmus 
was a Phoenician, hut went from his own country and 
settled in Greece, where, as they say, he huilt the city of 
Thehes, ..having brought 16 letters of the Greek alphabet 
among them, 1808 Mitrorp //is¢, Greece x. § 1 Britain, .. 
excepting the Phenicians, unknown among civilized nations. 
1843 THirtwatt Greece liii, Many..costly and useful pro- 
ductions of India..were very early known in the west, 
chiefly..through the commercial activity of the Pheenicians. 

2. The language spoken by this people. 

1836 Enxcycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XIII. 83/1 The Phoenician is 
only known from a few coins and inscriptions found chiefly 
in Cyprus and Malta, 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to ancient Pheenicia, 
or its imhabitants or colonists; hence, Punic, 


Carthaginian. 

1601 Hotranp Pliny I. 100 All that sea yet, which heateth 
vpon that coast, beareth the name of the Phoenician sea. 
1808 Mitrorp Hist. Greece x. § 1 The large projection of 
Africa, over-against Sicily, could not fail..to fix the attention 
of the Pheenician navigators. 1878 GLapstone F/omer 
(Primer) vii. 96 It appears that the Pheenician name in 
Homer stands to a great extent for that of foreigner in 
general, 

Hence Pheeni‘cianism; also Phenicize(phen-) 
v., to make Pheenician in language, nationality, etc. 

1878 GLapstoxne Homer (Primer) vil. 96 There is in 
Homer a very general and pervading association hetween 
a group of marks of which a portion are Phcenicianism 
[etc]. 1846 Grote Greece II. xvili. 453 Strabo describes 
these towns..as altogether phenicised. 

Phoenicine, Chem., variant of PHENICINE. 

Pheenicistic (finisistik), 2. Path. [f. mod. 
L. phenicismus, name given by Plouquet to Ru- 
beola or measles (f. Gr. potv:é purple-red, crimson): 
see -ISM, -IsTic.] Of or pertaining to measles. 

1858 Mayne E£xfos. Lex. Phenicistic. 1893 Sya. Soc. 
Lex., Phoenicistic. . 

Phoenicity (fini'siti). [ad. med. Schol. L. phezi- 
citds (in Wyclif fénicitds), {. phoenix, phanic-em 
PHG@NIX: see -ITY.} The quality or condition of 
being a phoenix. ' 

rgor Dztewicxs in Wyclif’s Repl. de Univers. 136 margin, 

Suppose there is hut one phoenix in the world; there are the 

universal and the singular phoenicities, the former naturally 

priorto the latter, which is neither Phoenicity in itself nor not. 

For if it were, then it would be the same as the Universal 

on which it depends; and ifit were not, there would be more 

than one phoenicity, which contradicts the hypothesis. 

Phornicle. vare—'. [ad. med. or mod.L. 
pheniculus.} Contemptuous dim. of PH&NIX. 

1710 tr. Werenfels's Disc. Logom. 140 He introduces 
Heinsiolus (as he ridiculously calls..the great Heinstus) as 
the Phcenicle (not the Phoenix -.) of the Age. : 

Pheenicochroite  (fénikg'krojait). Alin. 
[Named 1839, f. Gr. powng, powweno- purple-red, 
crimson + -xpoos-coloured + -1TE!.}] Basic chromate 
of lead, found in deep red tabular crystals. 

1849 J. Nicot Aix. 388 Phoenikochroite.,occurs in veins 
in limestone. 1868 Dana JZzs. (ed. 5) 630 As the color is 
red, ..Glocker changed it {the name] to Phoenicochroite. 

_ Pheenicopter (finikg-ptas). Ornith. {ad. F. 
phenicoplére (Rabelgis) or ad. L. phanicopterus 


PHO@NICOPTERID. 


(Plin.), a. Gr. Gowidarepos flamingo, lit. red- | 
feathered, f. poivig, poinx«- crimson + 77 €pov feather, 
wing.] Adapted form of the Greek and Latin name 
of the flamingo of Southern Europe ( Phanicopterus 
voseus oO anliguorun). 

1570 Foxe A. 6 M.(ed. 2) 83/2 Some daies his (Heliogahalus’] 
companye was serued at meale with. .a straunge fowle called 
Phenocapterie. 1627 HakEwite 4 fol, (1630) 388 Tbe fowle 
which they [Romans] specially hunted and most delighted 
in were phanicopters, peacockes, thrushes, and pigeons. 
(1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ef, ut. xii. 136 Tbe luxurious 
Emperour..had at his tahle many a Pheenicopterus.] 1653 
Urounart Raédelais1. xxxvii, Flamans, which are phoeni- | 
copters or crimson-winged sea-fowles. 1692 SouTH Ser7., 
Prov. i. 32 (1718) IV. 79 Their Lucrinian oysters, their 

boenicopters, and tbe like. 1875 MerivaLe Gen. fist. Rome | 

vi. (1877) 452 It was for their rarity only that peacocks and | 
nightingales and tbe tongues and hrains of plenicopters 
(possihly flamingoes) could he regarded as delicacies. 

Hence Pheenicopterid Ovvith., any bird of the 
Phenicopleride or flamingo family; Phoenico:- 
pteroid a., resembling the flamingo in structure ; 
Pheenico‘pterons a., related to the flamingoes; 
also in En‘fom., having red wings (Mayne £xfos. 
Lex, 1858). 

Pheenicu'rous, a. Zool. [f. Gr. powwixoupos 
red-tailed, spec. the redstart.] Having a red tail. 

1858 in Mayne Expos. Lex. P 

+Phenigm. Oés. [ad. med.L. phanigmus, a. 
Gr. poweypos irritation of the skin by rubefacients, 

f. gowiooeyv to redden, f. potmg crimson: cf. F. 
phénigme.| Reddening of the skin; also,a medicinal - 
application causing this. | 

[1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 109 Which Topically applied 
become a Pheenigmus or Ruhifying medicine.] 1657 Tomuin- 
son Renou's Disp. 203 \t is called a Phoenigm, that is, a | 

| 


tuhrifying medicament. 1684 tr. Bonet’s Aferc. Compit. i. 
xii 71 The Ancients frequently used Phanigms and Sina- 
1710 T. Futter Pharm, Extemp. 359 \t is a.. 


isms. 
(1858 Mayne 


baenigm which the Antients used much. 
Expos. Lex., Phanigmus.) 

Phenix!, phenix (frniks). Forms: 1, 4-6 
fenix, 4-6 fenyx, 5 phenes, 6 phenex, -yzx, 
fenyce, 6- pheenix, phenix,(7 pheenix). [OE. 
and OF. fenix, a. mced.L. phénix, L. phanix, a. 
Gr. goitmgé the mythical bird, identical with pot 
Pheenician, purple-red, crimson : see Note below. 
In OF. also fenis, fenisces; Sp. fenix, It. fenice; 
Du. fentks, MLG. fentx, Ger. phonix, Da., Sw. 
fonix. The Eng. spelling was in 16th c. assimilated 
to the L. (fenyce was after It.).] 

1. A mythical bird, of gorgcous plumage, fabled 
to be the only one of its kind, and to live five or 
six hundred years in the Arabian desert, after | 
which it burnt itself to ashes on a fnnera] pile of | 
aromatic twigs ignited by the sun and fanned by 
its own wings, but only to emerge from its ashes 
with renewed youth, to live through another cycle 


of years. 

(Variations of the myth were that the phcenix burnt itself 
on the altar of the temple at Heliopolis: and that a worm 
emerged from the ashes and hecame the young pheentx. See 
also PHaeNix 2.) 

agoo Phenix 86 in Exeter Bk., Done wudu weardap 
wundrum fazer fugel feprum se is fenix haten. ¢ 1000 
fEtrrec Gram. ix.(Z.) 70 Hie Fenix (swa hatte an fugel on 
arabiscre deode, se leofad fif hund zearaand a-fter deade eft 
arist geedcucod), 1398 Trevis, Barth. De P. R. xi xv. 
(BodL MS.), Pis hrid Fenix is a brid wiboute make and leuep 
bre hundred ober fyue hundred yere. c1q00 Maunpev. 
(Roxh.) vii. 25 A fewle pat men calles Fenix; and per es bot 
ane.. pis fewle liffes fyue hundreth 3ere; and at be fyue 
bundreth 3ere end he commes to be forsaid temple and apon 

awter he brynnes him self allto powder. 14.. Nominale 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 702/17 ve phenix,a phenes. 1526 Pilger. 
Perf, (1531) 202h, There is one byrde called a Fenyce, 
hut onely one of that kynde in the worlde. 1555 EpeNn 
Decades 216 The Phenyx the which 1 knowe no man that 
euer hath seene. 1593 Suaks. 3 en. V,1, iv.35 My ashes, 
as the Pheenix, may bring forth A Bird, that will reuenge 
vpon you all, x160r Hottanp Pérny xi iv. 1. 387 The bird 
Pheenix, which is supposed to haue taken that name of this 
Date tree (called in Giie otreé) for it was assured tome, 
that the said hird died with that tree, and reuiued of it selfe 
as the tree sprung againe. 1610 SHaks. Temp. 11. iii. 23 A 
liuing Drolerie: now | will heleeue That. .in Arabia There 
is one Tree, the Pha:nix throne, one Phoenix At this houre 
reigning there. 1661 Lovett Hést. Anim, & Min, \ntrod., 
Birds ..tbe fahulous are, the gryphin, harpie, .. phoenix, 
oo DrvpeN Ovid's Aletam. xv. 527 All 
these receive their ficth from other Things; But from him- 
self the Pha:nix only springs: Self-born, hegotten by tbe 
Parent Flame In wbicb he hurn’d, Anotber and tbe Same. 

1809 Byron Eng. Bards & Scotch Rev. 961 And glory, like 
the phoenix ak her fires, Exhales her odours, blazes, and 
expires. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. 1. 103 He [Clemens 
Romanus) illustrates (the] possibility {of the Resurrec- 
tion) hy natural analogies, especially by the existence and 

history of the Phoenix! 1885 Bipre (R.V.) Fob xxix. 18 

Then | said, | shall die in my nest, and J shall multiply my 

days as tbe sand [svargin, Or, the pboenix]. a 

2. ‘ransf, and fig. &. A person (or thing) of unique 
excellence or of matchless beauty ; a paragon. 

13.. £. £. Allit. P. A. 430 Now for synglerte o hyr 
dousour We calle hyr fenyx of Arraby. ¢1369 CHAUCER 

Dethe Blaunche 982 Trewly she was to myn eye, Lhe Soleyn 

Fenix of Arahye. @1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. V 33h, This 

Prince {Henry V] was almost the Arabicall Phenix. 1549 

Latimer ist Serm. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 42 For goddes loue, 
1603 


cinnamologus. ar 


let not him he a Phenix, let him not he alone. 
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Kwsottes Hist. Turks (1621) Ded., Her late sacred Majestie, 
-etbe rare Phoenix of her sex, who now resteth in glone 


1669 Sturuy Mariner's Mag. vt. iii. 128 Tbe Phoenix of | 


Astronomy Ticho-Braghe. 1775 Westey /V&s. (1872) 1V. 
so He seems to think himself a mere Phenix. 1838-9 
Hatiam Ast. Lit, 1.1. iii. § 96. 209 Picus of Mirandola.. 
so justly called tbe phoenix of his age. ‘ 

b. That which rises from the ashes of its pre- 


decessor. 

1591 SHaxs. 1 Hen, VJ, 1. vil. 93 From their ashes shal 
be reard A Phoenix tbat shall make all France affear’d. 
1632 Heywoop 1s¢ Pt. [ron Age 1. Ep. Ded., Out of her 
asbes hath risen two the rarest Phoenixes in Europe, namely 
London and Rome, 1867 H. Macaittan Aidble Teach. xvi. 
(1870) 329 The phoenix of new institutions can only arise 
out of tbe conflagration and ashes of the old. 

3. The figure of the phcenix in Heraldry, or as 


an ornament. ‘ 

Heraldically represented as rising tn the midst of flames, 

c 1420 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 810 A fenyx on hys helme 
stood. So forthe gan he fare. 1887 Pal! Mall GC. 24 Oct. 
13/2 The hutton is surrounded by seven gold pheenixes, of 
which each is inlaid with seven large and twenty-one small 
pearls and a cat's eye. 

4. Asir. One of the southern constellations. 

1674 Moxon Tutor Astron. t. iil. § 10 (ed. 3) 19 Twelve 
Constellations .. added hy Frederico Houtmanno .. who.. 
named them as follows, 1 The Crane, 2 Tbe Phenix, 3 The 
Indian [ete]. 1774 M. Mackenzie Maritime Suri. t. v.51 
When it appears ina horizontal Line with the Foot of the 
Cross, or the Head of the Phenix. 1868 Lockyer Guillemin's 
Heavens (ed. 3) 335. b 

5. atiriéb, and Comd.: (a) simple attrib. (of the 
phoenix), as phanix life, nest, plume, pride, wing; 
(6) appositive (that is a phoenix: sense 2) passing 
into adj. (=pheenix-like), as Dhanix bride, family, 
grace, mercy, opinion, parson, queen, secl, she; 
(¢) parasynthetic, as phanix - feathered adj.; also 
pheenix-like a. and adv., like or after the manner 
of a phoenix; + Pheenix-man, a fireman in the 
employ of the old Phoenix Insurance Office (founded 
1681: see quot. 1709, also Phillips. ed. Kersey 1706). 

1814 Mrs. J. West Alicia de Lacy \\. 289 The Earl..was 
too austere, cold, and misanthropic to be a meet oompanion 
for his *Phaenix bride. 1805 SurR Winter in Lond. (1806) 
Vl. 14x That *phoenix family the Rosevilles—alias the 
Vickenses. 1596 Fitz-Gerrray Sir F, Drake (1881) 21 Into 
whose soule sweete Sidney did infuse The essence of his 
“Pboenix-feather'd Muse. 1671 Fraver Fount.of Life ii. 32 
Faith is the *Phenix-Grace, as Christ is the Phenix-Mercy. 
1612 Two Noble K.1. iii, *Phenix like They dide in perfume. 
1654 WintLock Zootomia 544 Abraham saw..a Pheenix-like 
Resurrection of his Son, as possible with God. 1865 H. 
Prittirs Amer. Paper Curr. 11, 11 When from the ruins of 
a State, Phaznix-like, a new one arises. a1700 B. E. Dict. 
Cant. Crew, *Phenix-mcen, tbe sameas Fire-drakes. [Fire- 
drakes, men with a Phenix for tbeir Badge, in Livery, 
and Pay from the Insurance-Office, to extinguish Fires.] 
1594 NasHe Uvnfort. Trav. Wks. (Grosart) V. 62 Her high 
exalted sunne beames haue set the “phenix neast of my 
hreast on fire. 1630 A. Yohuson's Kingd. & Comm, 113 
The Pope himselfe shall gratifie him with a *Pbenix plume. 
1583 Stusses Anat. Abus. u. (1882) 8 Such a_vertuous 
Ladie and *Phenix Queene. a17z0 SurrFriELo (Dk. Buckhm.) 
Wks. (1729) 132 Yhat *Phenix-She deserves to be beloved. 
1657 Evetyn Diary 17 Sept, Hahits of curiously-colour’d 
and wrought feathers, one from the *phenix wing as 
tradition goes. 

Hence Phoenixity, vorce-wd., the quality of 
being a phoenix or unique. 

1886 G. B. Suaw Cashel Byron (1889) 268 She, poor girl ! 
cannot appreciate even her own phaznixity. 

{.Note. The relation of Phanix 10 other sensesof Gr. dotnet 
is ohscure: see note to Pua:nician. It could hardly he‘ the 
Phornician bird ’, since it was at Heliopolis in Egypt, where 
the cult of the phoenix (in Egypt. der2) was coeval with the 
city, that Herodotus learned the legend about it. It might 


perth. be‘ the red’, with reference to the prevailing colour of | 


its hody (ra péev xpvoccouna twv mrepwr, ta S€ epvOpa és Ta 
wadcora, Herod. tt. 73), or, as some tbink, as an emblem of 
the sun in its perpetual setting and rising again. See 
Roscher Lexthon d. griech. u. rom. Aly thologie, s. v.) 

| Pheenix 2 (fi-niks). Bot. [mod.L. (Linneeus), 
a. Gr. poing the datc palm, a date: see PH@NICIAN. 

Various speculations connecting the date-tree with the 
mythical hird, Puasix!, were current from the time of 
Pliny or earlier: see quots. here, also 1601 in Pua:nxix! 1, 
and the Latin Carmen de Phos:ice, attributed to Lactantius 
(@ 325). Some have supposed a much earlier connexion: 
the Egyptian name of the pheenix was dennu, that of the 
date (fruit and tree) dexr or denva, whence Coptic Jenne. 
But Egyptologers hold the two words to he unconnected. 
Some would explain gotevcé the date, as ‘ the red fruit ’.] 

The name of a genus of palms, distinguished by 
their pinnate leaves; the most important specics 


is P. dactylifera, the Date Palm. 

(a 900 Phenix 174 in Exeter Bk, Beam.. pone hatad men 
fenix on foldan of bes fugles noman. 1398 Trevisa Larth. 
De Ll. R. (Bodl. MS.) xvi. cxvi, For he (palsza] durep & is 
grene .. longe tyme, perfore hi liknes of pe brid Fenix 
pat lyueb longe tyme pere, hatte Fenix amonge be Grees. 
(bid. (1495) 679 In tbe south countree is a manere palme 
that is alone in that kynde: and none other spryngeth ne 
comyth therof: hut whan this palme is so olde that it 
faylyth all for aege ; tbenne ofte 1t quyknytb and spryngyth 
ayen of itself; therfore men trowe tbat Fenix tbat is a byrde 
of Arahia hath the name of this palme of Arabia, for he 
dieth and quiketh efte as the foreseide palme dothe, as 
Plinius seith, 1727-41 CHampers Cycé. s.v., Hence the 
Phoenicians gave the name phoenix to the palm-tree, by 
reason when hurnt down to the very root, it rises again 
fairer than ever.) 1895 H/estn. Gaz, 18 Apr. 1/3 To sit 
under the waving featbers of the date and pbeenix palms, 


Pholad (fowlad). Zoo/, [Anglicized form of 


PHONATORY. 
PHOLAS.] A mollusc of the Pholas family, 
Pholadidz. So Phola-dean, Pho‘ladid, one of 


the Pholadide ; + Pho‘ladite, a fossil pholad or the 
like; Pho‘ladoid a., resembling the genus Pho/as. 

1835 Kirsy Had. & Jnst. Anine 1. viii. 245 Whe *Pholads 
or stone-borers. 1842 Branpe Dict. Sci. etc., *Pholadeans, 
--the family of Lamellibranchiate Bivalves of which the 
genus Pholas is the type. 1828-32 Wenster, *“Pholadite,a 
petrified sbell of tbe genus Pholas. aseson. 

| Pholas (fowlas). Pl. pholades (fov-ladzz). 
(IN ay a. Gr. gwAds, pwdad- adj. lurking 
in a hole (@wAcds), hence, a mollusc inhabiting 
holes in stone.} <A genus of boring bivalve 
molluscs ; an animal of this genus, a piddock. 

1661 Lovett Hist, Anim. & Min. 241 Pholas..They are 
pleasant to the pallate, but ofevil juyce... They live in hollow 
places, and so amongst stones, tbat they can hardly he per- 
ceived. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VI1. 68 ‘Thus 
immured, the pholas lives in darkness, indolence, and plenty. 
1802 Pravrair //lustr. Hutton. Th, 452 Tbe marhle columns 
of the temple of Serapis..are..perforated hy pbolades, to 
the height of sixteen feet above ground. 1868 Woop Homes 
without H. v. 101 One of the British species, the Paper 
Pbolas..has a peculiarly thin and delicate shell. 

Pholeid (fp'lsid). Zoo/, [f. mod.L. Pholcide, 
f. Pholcus, a. Gr. podxés bandy-legged.] A spider 
of the family Pholcidx (typical genus Pholcus\, 
having long legs, and inhabiting dark places. So 
Pholcoid (fp'lkoid) a., allied to the genus Pholcus. 

Pholerite (fplérait). A/iz. [a. F. pholérite 
(named 1825), irreg. f. Gr. podis, podrd-, horny 
scale; see-1TE1.] A hydroussilicate of aluminium 
closely allied to or identical with Kaotinire, 
occurring in minute scales with a pearly lustre. 

1826 QO. Frul, Lit., etc. XXI. 406 Pholerite or silicate of 
Alumina, 1892 Dana Win. (ed. 6) 686 Pholerite has been 
separated..but there can he little doubt of its identity with 
kaolinite. 

Pholidolite (foli-dolait). Ax. [Named 1890, 
f. Gr. Podis, -15- scale + -LiTE.] A hydrous silicate 
of aluminium, magnesium, and potassium, occur- 
ring in minute scales. 

1890 Amer. Frnl. Sc. Ser. wi. XLIV. 335 Pholidolite, a 
mineral allied to the chlorites. 

|| Pholidosis (fpliddusis), Zoo/, [mod.L., f. 
Gr. poXis, podrd- scale + -OsIS.] Arrangement of 
the scales, esp. in Aepizlia. 

1884 Aun. §& Alag. Nat, Hist. Aug. 117 The classifications 
.. founded to a great extent on characters of pholidosis and 
physiognomy. 

Pholidote (fpliddst), @. Zool. rare—°.  [ad. 
Gr. podtdwr-ds, f. podis, Podrd- scale.] Covered 
with scales, scaly. Also Pholido-tous a. 

1858 Mayne £.xcfos. Le.v. 945/2 Pholidotous. 1890 Cexé. 
Diet., Pholidote. 

Pholque (fplk). Zool. rare. [=F. pholgue, 
ad. mod. Zool. L. /Pholcus (Walckenaer 1805), 
a. Gr. podxos bandy-legged.] <A spider of the 
genus Phol-us: see PHOLCID. 

1835-6 Topp Cycl. Anat. 1. 201/2 The thorax of a pholque. 

Phonal (fownal), @. rare. [f. Gr. pwv7y voice 
+-AL.] Pertaining to vocal sound ; phonetic. 

1868 Max Miter Stratié Lang. 42 The Tihetan is near 
(the Chinese] in phonal structure as being tonic and niono- 
syllabic, 1883 D. H. Wureter By-lWVays of Lit. xi. 227 
Family life requires a minimum of phonal breath. 

Phonascetics (founase'tiks), sb. fl. rare 
[f. Gr. pwvacnnr-ns one who exercises the voice, 
{. pwvackeivy to exercise the voice, f. gev7 voice 
+ doxetv: see ASCETIC.] (See quots.) 

1864 Wester, Phonascetics, a method of treatment for 
restoring the voice. 1890 Cent. Dict., Phonascetics, 
systematic practice for strengthening the voice; treatment 
for improving or restoring the voice. 

Phonate (fowne't), v. Physiol. [f. Gr. povy 
voice + -ATE3.} zxé. To utter vocal sound; to 
produce the tone which constitutes voice by vibra- 
tion of the vocal cords ; ¢vans. tosound vocally. 

1876 Bristowe 7h, §& Pract. Med, (1878) 475 Undue 
expenditure of breath during forcible expiration, as when 
the patient attempts to phonate or coughs. 1894 rit. Med. 
Frul, 26 May 81/2 The patient could phonate, but not 
articulate, 1897 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. VV. 783 On phonating 
eh] eh!’ the vocal cords should come into symmetrical! 
apposition in the middle line. 

Phonation (fonéifan). Physiol. [f. Gr. porn 
voice + -ATION: in mod.L. phonatio, F. phonation 
(Littré).] The production or utterance of vocal 
sound: usually, as distinguished from ertéczla- 
tion, or the division of the tone so produced into 
the elements of speech by the other vocal organs ; 
sometimes ge7z. vocal utterance, voice-production. 

1842 Dunciison Aled. Lex., Phonation, the physiology of 
the voice. 1866 A. Fut Princ. Afed. (1880) 285 Move- 
ments concerned in phonation. 1879 Lewes Study Psychol. 
29 Apbasia may be due to a defect of Phonation. 1892 
R. L. Garner Speech Monkeys iv. 41 The phonation of 
a species is generally uniform, 

Phonatory (fonatari), a. [f. PHoNnaTE: see 
-ory.}] Pertaining or relating to phonation, 

1895 WoLFENDEN tr. Foals Respiration in Singing 137 
These two muscular groups..in thetr phonatory functtons. 
1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VV. 814 Both vocal cords are very 
apt to hecome fixed more or Jess in the phonatory position. 


PHONAUTOGRAM. 
Phonautograph (fond:tégraf). [= F. phon- 


aulographe (1855), f. Gr. puvy voice + adro- self + 
-GRAPH -writer (i.e. recorder).] An apparatus for 
automatically recording the vibrations of sound, by 
means of a membrane set in vibration by the 
sound-waves, and having a point attached which 
makes a tracing upon a revolving cylinder. 

1859 Ties 22 Sept. 9/2 (Brit. Assoc.) Section A. Phonauto- 
graph [sisfr. -anto-], or Apparatus for the Self-Registering 
of the Vibrations of Sound. By Messrs. Scott and Koenig... 
‘These splendid results of the powers of the phonautograpb 
were never seen before the Aberdeen meeting. 1879 tr. 
Du Moncels Telephone 11 Vhis telephone..is based on the 
vibrating membrane of which Mr. L. Scott made use in his 
pbonautograph, in 1855. 1879 G. Prescotr Sf. Telephone 
67 For some time I carried on experiments with the mano- 
metric capsule of Kéenig and tbe phonautograph of Léon 
Scott, 1894 Dickson Edison 124 The phonautograph, a 
machine used for tbe delineations of the sound waves. 

Hence Phonau‘togram [cf. felegranz], a record 
or tiacing made by a phonautograph; Fhonauto- 
graphic a., of or pertaining to a phonautograph ; 
Phonautogra‘phically adv., by means of a phon- 


autograph. 

1877 Nature 3 May 12/2 The capabilities of various 
membranes of taking impressions from vocal sounds for 
phonautographic purposes. 1888 Frat. Franklin Inst. 
Jan. 53 The method .. of reproducing sounds recorded 
phonautographically. 1890 Cent. Dict., Phonantogram. 

Phone (fé:n), 56.1 Phonetics. fad. Gr. povn 
voice.] An elementary sound of spoken language ; 
a simple vowel or consonant sound. 

In quot. 1892 used for one of the sounds uttered by 
monkeys, supposed by the writer to express certain ideas 
(corresponding to words in human speech). 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 18392 R. L. Garner Speech Monkeys 
xiii. 137 There is a difference in the phones of all different 
genera. 1896 R. J. Lioyvp in Frul. Anat. 4 Physiol. 
XXXII. 233 Fhe movable units of which the sounds called 
words are contposed may be called phones... A phone which 
either by itself constitutes a syllable or is the strongest 
phone in a syllable is called a vowel. The weaker con- 
nective phones are called consonants, 1899 — North. Eng. 
§2 A logical alphabet has one letter for eacb pbone and 
one phone for each letter, 

Phone, sé.2 and vz, 
TELEPHONE sé. and v. 

1884 Sci. Amer. 19 July 43/2, 1 made a telephone as 
shown in the Scientific American, Supplement, No. 142. 
The phones are made of ebony, and are perfect. 1899 
Westm. "Gaz 18 Apr. 2/1 Tbe receiver of this ‘phone’ 
consisted of a horizontal cylinder divided vertically by a 
diaphragm which projected several inches beyond the front 
orifice. 1g00 NV. &. Daily Mail 3 Jan.6 In the matter of 
calling up the Exchange and ringing off, the Postmaster 
General says these should bedone by taking off and hanging 
up the phone. 1900 IVestnz. Gaz, 26 Sept. 8 (Advt.) Wire, 
phone, or write Publisher, ‘Westminster Gazette‘, Tudor 
House, Tudor Street, E.C. 1901 /did. 4 Sept. 4/2 Mr 
Higgins was promptly ‘‘phoned’ 1903 Architect 24 Apr. 
Suppl. 28/2 * Jersey City is on the ‘phone + 

Phoneidoscope (fonai-ddsko ip). [f. Gr. par 
voice + efdo-s form, figure + -ScopE. Cf. £aleido- 
scope.} An instrument for exhibiting the colour- 
figures produced by the action of sound-vibrations 
upon a thin film, e.g. of soap-solntion. 

1878 Cassel/s Fam. Mag. 576/1 By means of a recently 
constructed instrument known as tbe Phoneidoscope 1893 
Athenzum 4 Feb. 159/1 Prof. Sedley Vaylor..produced an 
instrumeut he unhappily named the ‘ Phoneidoscope’, which 
was contrived to exhibit the ‘crispations’ of a soap film set 
in vibration by a vocal sound. 

Hence Phoneidoscopic (-skg:pik) «. 

1880 Nature 8 Jan. 243/1 M. Guebhard..proceeded to 
show that..the fleeting films condensed from tbe breatb 
may exhibit phoneidoscopic properties. 

+ Phonel, obs. erron. form of FUNNEL, 

1426 Lypc. De Guil. Pilgr. 12988 He me gaff..Thys sak 
also, and thys phonel Wyth wych my wynes I vp tonne. 

Phoneme (fonim). varve. [=F. phoneme, ad. 
Gr. pwvnuaasound, f. pwreiy tosound.}] = PHuNEsé.1 

1894 G. Dunn in Classical Rev, Mar. 95/1 The problem 
remains to determine whether there are any Phonemes 
whicb may he regarded as the representatives cf these 
hypothetical and analogically deduced long sonants. 

Phonendoscope (fonenddskoup). ff. Gr. 
porn voice + évSoy within + -Score.] An apparatus 
for rendering small sounds in the human body, or in 
solid bodies in general, more distinctly audible. 

1895Sfeci/. Patent No, 10223 (p.1, 1. 35) Ifthis ppogrendo 
scope be brought into contact with any solid body..tbe 
tone-vibrations in that solid body will communicate them- 
selves to the point of contact. 1897 L. Rosinson Wild 
Traitsin Tame Anim, 262, | took my phonendoscope (..a 
form of stethoscope somewbat on the microphone principle). 

|| Phonesis (fonz’sis). [a. Gr. pwvnots a sound- 
ing, f. pavety to sound.}] Uttcrance of vocal sounds, 

1878 LatHam Oxt/. Philol. 55 Accent underlies the Mono- 
syllabic system, and belongs to Phonesis. 1883 D. H. 
Wueeer By.Ways of Lit, xi. 221 The same principles 
involve consonantal phonesis in a perpetual diversity, 

Phonetic (fone'tik), a. fac. mod.L. phonétic-zs 
(Zoeya 1797), a. Gr. gwvnrinds adj., f. pwvnrds to 
be spoken, f. gwvetv to utter voice, speak. In 
F. phondtigue (Dict. Acad. 1878).] 

1. Representing vocal sounds: applied to signs 
or characters which represent the sounds, esp. the 
individual or elementary sounds, of speech, or 
which express the pronunciation of words. 


Collog. abbreviation of | 


788 


Applied sfec. a. to characters in ancient writing (orig. 
Egyptian) representing sounds, opposed to the édeographic 
or pictorial; and ov. to systeins of spelling in whicb each 
letter represents invariably the same spoken sound, e. g. to 
systems proposed for reform of English spelling, as opposed 
to the traditional (Aéstorica/ or etymological) method. 

a. [1797 G. Zoeca De Origine ef Usu Obeliscorum 454 
Superest quinta classis notarum phoneticarum, quem ad 
aenigmaticam referri posse jam monui.] 1826 £adzn. Rev. 
XLV. 104 The picture-writers, seeking for the first time to 
express sounds, and so to render their work Phonetic. 183 
M. Russert Egypt xi. (1853) 434 ‘To George Zoega also 
belongs the merit of employing (1797) the term phonetic. 
1851 D. Witson Pred, Ann. (1863) II. iv. iv. 285 The deriva- 
tion of... phonetic symbols from a primitivesystem of pictorial 
writing. 1879 ReNnour Orig. Relig. 16 The key to hiero- 
glyphic decipherment [consists] in the knowledge of tbe 
simultaneous use of both phonetic and ideographic signs. 

b. 1848 A. J. Extis (¢i#/e) A Plea for Phonetic Spelling. 
1848 — Esenfalz ov Fwxnetics p. it, Key to tbe Phonetic 
spelling employed in this work...A copious account of the 
English pbonetic alphabet is furnished..pp. 87-105. 1854 
Max Micer Sed. Lang, II. iii 108 A new systein of ‘ Brief 
Writing and True Spelling’, best known under the name 
of the Phonetic Reforin. 1854 Soc. Sct. Rev. 223 The 
Pbonetic alphabet... consists of thirty-four letters, twenty- 
two being consonants and twelve vowels. These.. fairly 
leat every important sound in our language. 

. Of, pertaining or relating to the sounds of 
spoken language ; consisting of vocal sounds. 

1861 Max Murer Se. Lang. 1. it. 40 Two processes which 
should be carefully distinguished. ..—1. Deieenes Re- 
generation. 2. Phonetic Decay. 1867 Miss Broucnton As 
a Flower xtit 125 A whistle, from which unfeminine phonetic 
exercise she however refrained. 1875 Wuitney Life Lang. 
iv. 53 This. .is itself an example of phoneticchange. 1884 J. 
Tait Mind in Alattcr (1892) 183 Advanced languages are 
‘evolved ‘ chiefly by plagiarism and by phonetic corruption. 

b. Involving vibration of the vocal cords (as 
opp. to mere breath or whisper). Cf PHoNATE. 

1880 M. Mackenzie Dis. Throat & Nose l. 443 His voice 
was weak, but phonetic. 

+ 3. Eniom. Applied to the collar or prothorax 
of hymenopterous insects when its posterior angles 


cover the mesothoracic or so-called vocal spiracles. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Enfowio/. 1V. 331 Collar...5. Phonetic.. 
When its posterior angles approaching the wings, cover tbe 
vocal spiracles. Ex. Hymenoptera. : 

Hence Phone'tical a. (vare), phonetic; Pho- 
ne‘tically adv., in a phonetic manncr ; in relation 
to vocal sound ; according to sound or pronuncia- 
tion; Phonetician (fdunéti‘fan), one versed in 
speech-sounds, a phonetist ; Phoneticism (fone'ti- 
siz’m), phonetic quality, or the phonetic system, of 
writing or spelling; Phone‘ticist (-sist), an ad- 
vocate of phonetic spelling; Phone’ticize (-saiz) 
v, trans., to render phonetic, to write phonetically. 

1845 Exvtis Plea Phonotypy & Phonography 4 uote, In 
| tbis pamphlet, we only recominend Phonography upon the 

score of its giving a correct *phonetical representation of 
the English language 1867 Burton //s¢. Scot. (1873) I. v. 

188 By a distinct phonetical and grammatical pedizree. 

1826 Edin. Rev. XLY. 120 Characters employed by the 

Egyptians..*phonetically in representing foreign combina- 

tions ofsound. 1876 I. Hitt Order Studies 108 Bad spelling 

.. usually arises from an attempt to spell phonetically with 
the common alphabet 1848 A. J. Etus Lsenfals ov 

Funetics 88 A practist *fwneufan. 1859 A. Hosrook 

Normal Meth.34 The most approved views of Phoneticians 

have been made subservient. 1877 Sweer Handbh. Phonetics 

20 The first and indispensable qualification of the phonetician 

is a thorough practical knowledge of the formation of the 

vowels, 1849 Fraser's May. XL. 423 To the consistent 

*phoneticist, we need only observe that the new code .. 

would be as arbitrary asthe old. 1848 A. J. Eris Zsenfalz 

ov Fwnetics Pref., Mr. Isaac Pitman first propounded the 

idea... of *phoneticizing the English language. 1881 J. 

Fryer in Vatuve XXIV_ 54/2 [To] phoneticise the foreign 
| term, using the sounds of tbe Mandarin dialect. 
| Phonetico- (fone tiko}, combining form (on 
| Greek analogy) of PHONETIC, as in Phone'tico- 
gramma‘tical a., relating to the phonetic part 
of grammar; Phone tico-hierogly phic a., of or 
belonging to hieroglyphics with a phonetic value. 
| 3899 Wuitxey Sanskrit Gram. p. x, A number of pho- 
479 4 : eb 
} netico-grammatical treatise. 1826 Edin, Ree. XLV. 141 
| The higb antiquity of the phonetico-hieroglyphic system in 
| Egypt. 
| 


Phonetics (fonetiks), sb. a/. [See PHonetic 
and -Ics.] That department of linguistic science 
which treats of the sounds of speech; phonology ; 


the phonetic phenomena (of a language or dialect). 

1841 Latuam Zug. Lazy, u, ii. 123 Phonetics. determines 
(amongst other things) the systematic relation of Articulate 
Sounds.. Between sounds like 4 and v,s and 2z, there is a 
connexion in Phonetics. 1848 A. J. Exuis (¢it/e) Esenfalz 
ov Fwnetics [=Essentials of Phonetics]. 1871 Earte Phi/o/. 
Eng. Tongue §138 Provincial phonetics go still further, and 
call a gown gownd. 1875 Witney Life Lang. iv. 60 
Phonetics, as a branch of linguistic science. 

Phonetism (fou'n7tiz’m). [f. Gr. povnrds (see 
PHONETIC) +-18M.] Phonetic representation ; reduc- 
tion to a phonetic svstem of writing or spelling. 

1879 Renour Orig. Relig. 16 note, Champollion strongly 
insists upon the necessity of phonetism, for otherwise how 
could foreign names, for which no symbolism existed, be 
expressed in writing? 1880 Address Philol. Soc. 38 ‘They 
had no scruple in sacrificing exact phonetism, if they could 
| thereby express their sense more distinctly. 1891 A. UL. 
| Epwarps Pharaoh's Fellahs 241 Pictorial phonetism 
| registers the second stage in the art of writing. 


Phonetist (foun/tist). [f. as prec. + -1sT.] 


| 


PHONORGANUM. 


1. A person versed in phonetics; one who studies 
the sounds of speech; a phonologist. 

1864 in WessTeR. 1875 Wuitney Life Lang. iv. 73 Tbe 
phonetist is never able to put himselfin an ‘a priori’ position. 
1896 Voice (N. Y.) 20 Aug., The pbonetists of to-day make 
a careful distinction. ; 

2. An advocate or user of phonetic spelling; a 
phoneticist. 

me N. Amer, Rev. CXX. 475 We do not remember ever 
to have seen the case of the phonetists so happily and 
strongly put. 1878 J. A.H. Murray in Aucyed, Brit. VIII. 
396/1 The author of the Oveu/1112 was a phonetist, and 
employed a special spelling of his own to represent not only 
tbe quality but the quantities of vowels and consonants. 

Phornetize, v. vare—'. [f. as prec. + -125.] 
trans, To write or spell (a word) phonetically. 

1875 Lowett Sfeuser Prose Wks. 1890 IV. 347 ote, Just 
as one would spell it who wished to phonetize its sound in 
tural New England. 

Hence Phonetiza‘tion, the representation of 
vocal sounds by phonetic characters. 

1860 WorceEsTER cites The Athcnzum. 

Phonic (fownik, fpnik), a. (sd.). [f. Gr. pawn 
voice+-1c. Cf. F. phonigue (Dict. Acad. 1835).] 

1. Of or peitaining to sound in general; acoustic. 

1823 WHEATSTONE in Aux Philos. Aug. 81 On the Phonic 
Molecular Vibrations. 1857 Mayne Exfos. Lex., Phonic, 
of or belonging to sound or the voice... The point where is 
found either the person who speaks, or tbe body which emits 
the sound is called the phonic centre. 1878 Sruithsonian 
fast, Rep. 492 Vhe axis of the phonic ray will be deflected up- 
wards, 1884 Knicut Dict. Aleck. Suppl., Phonic Apparatus. 

2. Of or pertaining tovocal sounds: = PHONETIC 2. 

1843 (¢it/e) The First Phonic Reader. J/éid. 101 Under 
the phonic method, the sound of each letter is taught by 
means of an object in which that sound occurs. 1844 
Croker in Q. Rev. June 38 With no other guide than Dr. 
Kay Shuttleworth’s ‘Phonic Lessons’, we are perfectly 
satisfied that no child could ever learn at all. 1875 T. 
Hitt True Order Stud. 104 Pronounce tbe pbonic elements 

sepaterelsy 1896 R. J. Lioyp in Fra/. Anat. & Physiol. 
XXXI.234 The usefulness of a vowel depends also upon its 
distinct phonic character. 

b. /hysiol. (a2) Applied toa nerve-centre which 
excites the organs cf speech. (4) Produced or 
accompanied by vibration of the vocal cords: 
PHONETIC 2 b. 

1878 tr. H. von Zienissen's Cycel. Aled. XVV. 650 This reflex 
centre ., we shall term the basial phonic centre, 1897 
Allénutt'’s Syst. Aled. 1V. 851 The cough and sometimes the 
laugb are phonic. 

+B. sb. A body that emits sound, a sonorous 
body. Ods. 

1823 C. Wueatstoxe in Anz, Philos. Aug. 81 Bodies, 
which, being preperly excited, make those sensible oscilla- 
tions, which have been thought to be the proximate causes 
of all the phenomena of sound. These bodies.. I have 
termed Phonics. /ézd.82 The points of division in linear 
phonics are called nodes. 1836-9 Topp Cyct. Anat, II. 
565/1 The body by which the sound is produced, denomin- 
ated by Professor Wheatstone a phonic, occasions in the 
surrounding air vibrations or oscillations, corresponding in 
number and extent to those which exist in itself. 

Phonics ({oeniks, fpniks), sd. /. ? Obs. [f. as 
prec. + -1cs.] 

1. The science of sound in general; acoustics. 

1683-4 Phil. Trans XIV. 473 Three parts of our Doctrine 
of Acousticks: which are yet nameless, unless we call them 
Acousticks, Diacousticks, and Catacousticks, or (in another 
sence, but toas good purpose) Phonicks, Diaphonicks, and 
Cataphonicks, 1774 Gotpsm, Wat. Hist. (1862) 1. vii. 191 
Weare neither giving a treatise of optics or phonics. but a 
history of our own perceptions. 1842 Branor Dict, Sei. 
ete. s.v., Tbe science [of}direct, reflected,and refracted sound. 
Inallusion to the corresponding branches of optics, these have 
been denominated pbonics, cataphonics, and diapbonics. 

2. The science of spoken sounds; phonetics. 

1844 Croker in QO. Nev. June 26 (title of artic/e) Shuttle- 
worth's Phonics, 1870 C. G. Smitn tr, Domesday Bk. p. 
xlvii, Their knowledge of phonics must have guided tbem 
in spelling. : 

+3. ‘The art of combining musical sounds’ 
(Busby Dict. Afws, 1811). Obs. 

Phono- (fésne), before a vowel phon-, com- 
bining form of Gr. pavy voice, sound, used as 
a word-element in Gr., as in pwvacxds ‘one who 
exercises the voice’, pwvoptuos ‘that imitates voice 
or voices’, and extensively employed in recent 
technical terms, as PHONOGRAPH, PHONOLCGY, etc.; 


also in the following : 

Phonody namograph [cf. DYNAMOGRAPH] (see 
quot.). + Phonomime [cf. Gr. podpipos ad)., 
imitating voice], a musical instrument imitating 
a chorus of voices; so Phonomi-mice a. [F. phovo- 
mimigque|, applied to a system of teaching in 
which each of the elementary sounds of speech 
is associaled with an appropriate onomatopceic 
gesture. Phonomo‘tor [Moror], a scientific toy 
in which the force of sound-vibrations, acting 
through a diaphragm and spring, is caused to 
drive a wheel. Pho-nophote [Gr. ws, ¢wr- 
light], an electrical apparatus by which sound- 
vibrations are converted into light. || Phono:r- 
ganon, phono‘rganum [mod.L., f. Gr. dpyavoy: 
see ORGAN], an instrument imitating the soands of 
the voice, a speakingemachine. 


PHONOCAMPTIC. 


1882 Nature XXVI. 331/1 Mr. W. B. Cooper has lately 
brought before the Franklin Institute a device for increasing 
the dynamic effect of the vibrations of diaphragms. .called a 
*pbonodynamograph. 1834 Aew Monthly Mag. XLII. 389 
A very singular musical instrument has been lately invented 
by a mechanic at Vienna. This instrument..is called a 
*pbonomime ..the inventor bas found a method, by means of 
numerous pipes and machinery, to cause it to emit the 
sound of a fine chorus of male voices. 1835 J/usical Litrary 
Suppl. II. 19 The phonomime and performers were placed in 
a room adjoining...Every one thought that the piece was 
sung by an excellent choral band. 1884 J. C. Gorpon in 
Amer, Ann. Deaf & Dumé Apr. (1885) 135 Each of the 32 
sounds of the French language is associated with an appro- 
priate gesture...This process for teaching children to read 
was called by Mr. Grosselin [the inventor] the *Phonomimic 
method. 1888 Payne tr. Compayre's Hist. Pedagogy (1888) 
§ 146. 135 Is not tbis already the very essence of the phono- 
mimic processes brought into fashion in these last years? 
188 Keicut Dict. Alech. Supp., *Pbonomotor, *Phono- 
phote. 1892 Ocitvie (Annanda le), *Phonorganon. 2 

Phonocamptic (f¢nokemptik), 2. Now 
rare, [f.PHONO-+ Gr. xapmt-ds, -tx-és, f. Kapmrew 
to bend: see 3c. In F. phonocamplique (Littré).] 
Having the property of reflecting sound, or pro- 
ducing an echo; relating to the reflexion of sonnd, 
cataphonic. Hence Phonoca-mptics, that part 
of aconstics which treats of reflected sonnds; 


cataphonics, cataconstics. 

1668 Evetyn Let. to Dr. Beale 27 Aug., Besides what the 
Masters of the Catoptrics, Phonocamptics, Otacoustics, &c., 
have don. 1 R. Burtnocce Ess. Reason, etc. 155 In 
the Phonocamptick Center. 1857 Mayne £xfos. Lex. 
9436/1 The phonocamptic centre is the situation where is 
placed the ear destined to receive reflected sounds. Lbid, 
Phonocamptica..a branch of Physics which treats of the 
phenomena of the reflection of sound: phonocamptics. 

Phonogram ‘foundgrem,. [f. PHoNo- + -GRAM; 
in sense 2, after ¢clegram.] 

1. A written character or symbol representing a 
spoken sound; sfec. aletter or symbol of (Pit- 
man's) Phonography. 

1860 1. Pirmas Wan. Phonography (ed. 10) § 17.21 Phono- 
gram, a written letter or mark, indicating a certain sound, 
or modification of sound; as —4,° ah, 1883 I. Taytor 
Alphabet |. i. 22 It is probable that the..step hy which the 
advance was niade from ideograms to phonograms arose out 
of tbe necessity of expressing proper names. 1895 HorrMaN 
Beginn. Writ. 173 A phonogram is the graphic representa- 
tion of asound. An alphabetic character is a phonogram. 

2. The sound-record or tracing made by a phono- 
graph, or the sounds reproduced or reported by 
means of it; a phonographic record or message. 

1884 Jrnl. Educ. XIX. 267 Dr. Zintgraff..will use the 
instrument to obtain foil phonograms of the speech and 
melodies of tbe natives [of Africa]. 1887 Spectator 22 Oct. 
1407 The phonograpb reports music with absolute exact- 
ness, and..the phonogram will keep for a hundred years. 

Hence Phonogramic (-gramik) a. [irreg. f. 
prec. +-1C], of the nature of a phonogram, or con- 
sisting of phonograms (sense 2); Phonogra’mi- 
cally adv., by means of phonograms; Phono- 
gramma‘tic z., consisting of phonograms (sense 1) 
= PHONOGRAPH C 1. 

1861 Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. VV. 279 A phonogrammatic 
system of telegraphic symbols. 1888 Zeses 27 June 12/1 
In the several long phonogramic communications, 1888 
Standard 17 Sept. 2/7 All new music worthy of reproduction 
will be thus phonogramically published. 

Pho (foundgraf), sd. [f. Gr. pawn 
voice (see PHONO-) + (in scnse 1) -\6)-ypagos written, 
(in sense 2) -ypapos writing, writer: see -GRAPH.] 

+1. A character representing asonnd: = PHoNoO- 
GRAM 1. Obs. rare. 

1835-40 Hincks On Hieroglyphics (MS. B.M., Egypt. 
Antiq., 19 ¢), Hieroglyphic characters are either ideographs, 
that Is, representations of ideas, or phonographs, that is, 
representations of sounds, 1845-57 Pitman J/ax, Phonogr. 
19 Phonograph, a written letter, or mark, indicating a 
certain sound, or modification of a sound; as,‘¢, — 4. [Later 
called phonogram.) 

+2. Another name for the PHonADTOGRAPH. Ods. 

b. Llectro-magnelic phonograph: see quot. 

1863 Frni, Soc. Arts 16 Oct. 747/1 Electro-magnetic 
phonograph. This machine is capable of being attached to 
pianofortes, organs, and other keyed musical instruments, 
by means of whicb they are rendered melographic, that is, 
capable of writing down any music. .played upon them. 

3. (spec. talking phonograph.) An instrument, 
invented by Thomas A. Edison in 1877 (patented 
30 July), by which sonnds are antomatically re- 
corded and reproduced. 

The aerial sound-vibrations enter a mouth-piece, and cause 
vibration in a thin metal diaphragm having attached to it 
a steel point, which makes tracings (as in the PHoNauTO- 
GRAPH) upon a sheet of soft metal or hard wax fixed upon 
a revolving cylinder; by means of these tracings the dia- 
phragm, whose vibrations originally produced them, may be 
caused (by again turning the cylinder) to repeat these vibra- 
tions, and thus reproduce (more or less perfectly) the original 
sounds. 

1877 Sc. Amer. 17 Nov. 304 Whoever may speak into the 
mouthpiece of the phonograph. 1877 Epison Sfecif. U.S. 
Patent 24 Dec., Improvement in phonograph or speaking 
machines. we Exaniiner 2 Mar, 283/1 The Phonograph 
is now in England; all doubts as to the reality of the inven- 
tion are at an end, The instrument has spoken in our 
hearing. 
oiceee is a natural outcome of the telephone. 1885 

- Harrison Chorce Bhs. (1886) 178 Tbe old man’s laugh.. 
comes up to us as out of a phonograph, 


Vou. VIL 


| 


1879 G. Prescott Sp. Telephone 306 The talking © 
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b. fig. Applied toa person or thing that exactly | 
reproduces the utterances of some other. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 3 Apr.1/2 All those whose humble 
office it is to act as phonographs of the tittle-tattle which 
forms the staple of the ordinary conversation of Society. | 
1890 ‘R. Botprewoop’ A/iner's Right (1899) 29/2, I beard 
it all in memory's wondrous phonograph. 

ce. Comb. 

1891 F. M. Witson Primer on Browning 214 That phono- 
graph-like conservation of force, heredity. ; 

Hence Pho'nograph v. /rans. & to report in 
(Pitman’s) phonography; b. to record or reprodnec 
by or as by a phonograph. 

1857 J. H. Ginton Geary & Kansas 219 It isa great loss to 
the world that their speecbes were not phonographed and 
preserved for future generations. 1883G. Rocersin Spurgeon 
Treas. Dav. Ps. cxxxix. 2-4 Whether it be so or not, tbey 
are phonographed in the mind of God. 

Phonographer (fong-grafaz). 
GRAPHY +-EBR1,] 

1. One who writes according to sonnd, i.e. spells . 
phonetically ; a phonetist. rave—?. : 

1851 Trencu Study Words vii. 215 The word ‘temps’; ° 
from which the phonographers eject the £ as superfluous. 

2. spec. One who uses phonography {sense 2) ; 
a shorthand writer (in Pitman’s system). 

1845 I. Ptrman J/an, Phonogr. 49 Phonographers who 
wish to hecome reporters, should, from the commencement, 
cherish reporting heuie 1863 Cornh. Mag. Jan. 99° The 
. phonographers that reported its deliberations were sworn 
to secrecy. A : . 

3. ‘Onc who uses or is skilled in the use of the 
phonograph’ (Cev?. Dict.). rare. 

Phonographic (founogrefik), a. 
+ IC: see -GRAPHIC. ] 

1. Representing, or consisting of characters repre- 
senting, spoken sounds ; phonetic. 

1847 WeusteR, Phonographic, phonographical, descriptive 
of the sounds of the voice. 1866 Meader No. 164. 177/1 
Chinese phonographic devices. 1883 1. Taytor Alphabet 
1. i. 6 Although our own writing bas reached the alphahetic 
stage, yet we still continue to employ a considerable number 
of pbonographic and ideographic signs. ? 

2. Of, pertaining to, or using phonography (Pit- 
man’s system of phonetic shorthand). 

1840 J. Pitman Phonography 6 The Phonographic signs 
for the simple articulations, 1842 — A/an. Phoncer. 5 Lhe 
pupil should first learn the Phonographic Letters, taking 
them in the natural order of pronunciation, 1853 — (¢r¢/e) 
Phonographic Reporter's Companion. 

3. Of, pertaining to, or produced by a phono- 
graph. Also fig. 

1878 T. A. Evison in N. Amer. Rev. CK XVI. 532 They 
are required to do no more by the phonographic method. 
1goo HWestm. Gaz 31 May 2/3 The Vienna Academy of 
Sciences is..going to set up phonographic arcbtyes, ‘bere 
are to be three sections of phonograms. 

So Phonogra‘phical a. rare—°. | 

1846 Worcester, Phonographic, Phonographical. 

pepmogee Healy .<%. [f.PHoNOGRAPHIC: 
see -ICALLY.] In a phonographic manner. 

1. According to or by means of phonography 
(Pitman’s system of shorthand). 

1845 1. Pitman Man. Phonogr. 42 If we write pbono- 
graphically, we must, at least, name our letters phonetically. 

2. By means of the phonoyraph. Also fig. 

1879 Sat. Mus. Rev. 6 Sept. 568/2 Mr. Sankey’s voice in 
‘Hold the Fort’, phonographically preserved on a sheet of 
tinfoil, 1882-3 Schaffs Encycl Kelig, Knowl. 1446 A 
volume of his sermons, phonographically reported. 

Phonographist (fonggrafist). [f. next +-1sT.] 
= PHONOGRAPHER 2. 

(1847 Wester, Phonographist, one who explains the laws | 
ofthe voice.) 1854 /é6rd., Phonographist,one whois versed in 
phonography; a phonograpber. 1897 Darly News 20 Feb. 
10/6 Young lady seeks Engagement as Typist and Phono- 
graphist, Remington or Caligrapb. Speed 60 and too. 

Phonography (fonggrafi). [f. Gr. pawn voice 
(see PHONO-) + -GRAPHY.] 

1. The art or practice of writing according to 
sound, or so as to represent the actnal pronun- 
ciation ; phonetic spelling. ? Oés. 

1701 RS: (¢it/e) Practical Phonography: or, the new 
Art of Rightly Spelling and Writing Words By tbe Sound 
thereof, and of Rightly Sounding and Reading Words By 
the Sight thereof. 1851 Trencu Study Words vii. 215 The 
same attempt to introduce phonography has been several 
times made. : 

2. spec. The system of phonetic shorthand in- 
vented by Isaac Pitman in 1837: so named by him 
in 1840; Pitman’s shorthand. 

1840 I. Pitman (¢7//e) Phonography, or writing by sound ; 
being a natural method of writing, applicable to all lan- 
guages, and a complete systemof short hand. 1847 — /7/7s¢. 
Shorthand in Alan, Phonography § 15 (1889) 8 Phonography 
ts not adapted to the wants of the reporter alone, but is 
+. well suited for letter-writing and general composition. 

3. he antomatic recording of sounds, as by the 
PHONAUTOGRAPH, or the recording and reproduc- 
tion of them by the PHonoGRaPH; the construction 
and use of phonographs. 

1861 Wuyte Metvure A/kt. Hard. xxi. 247 Savage .. was 
explaining to Sawyer ..a new discovery termed phonography, 
by which sounds or vibrations of air are to be taken down, 
as they arise, upon the principle of the photograph. 1886 
Cassell's Encycl, Dict., Phonography...3 The art of using, 
or registering hy means of, the pbonograpb; the con- 
struction of phonographs, | 


[f. PHoxo- 


fo 


[f. as prec. 


PHONOSCOPE. 


+ 4. The scientific description of sound, or of the 
voice ; = PHonotocy. Obs. rvare-°., 

1847 in WessTeR, 1858 in Mayne £xfos. Lex. 

Phonolite (fownéloit), Aun. Also -lyte 
(Dana). [f. PHono- + -LITE; in F. phonoltthe 
(1812 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Name for various vol- 
canic rocks which ring when struck ; clinkstone. 

1828-32 Wesster, Phonoltte, sounding stone; a name pro- 
posed as a substitute for A¢ingstern (ingling stone). 1832 
De ta Becue Geol, Aan. (ed. 2) 251 Rolled masses of tra- 
chyte, pbonolite, basalt, or volcanic cinders. 1868-80 Dana 
Ain, 359 Phonolyte (or clinkstone), a compact grayisb rock, 
often containing crystals of glassy feldspar, and having a 
zeolite in the base along with orthoclase. 

Hence Phonolitic (founclitik) @, pertaining to 
or consisting of phonolite. 

31852 Tu. Ross Huméboldt’s Trav. I. ii. 99 The phonolitic 
ejections of the Peak of Teneriffe. 1875 A. Smitn New 
Hist. Aberdeen. L 6344 Clinkstone or phonolitic felspar. 

Phonology (fonglodzi). [f. Gr. gory voice 
(see PHono-)+-Locy. So F. phonologie (Littré).] 
The science of vocal sonnds (= PHONETICS), esp. 
of the sounds of a particular language; the stndy 
of pronnnciation ; /razsf. the system of sounds in 
a language. 

1799 E. Fry Pantographia (title-p.), Specimens of all 
well-authenticated oral languages; forming a comprehensive 
digest of phonology. 1828in Wesster. 1845 Proc. Amer. 
Phil, Soc. 1V. 168 Observations on General Phonology and 
alphabetical notation. 1862 Marsu £ng. Lang. 64 In our 
enquiries into extinct phonologies we have no such guide. 
1879 Addr. Philol. Soc. 1 Contributions to Old English 
Phonology and Etymology. 

Hence Phono‘loger (vare—°) = phonologist; Pho- 
nolo'gic, Phonological ad/s., of, pertaining or 
relating to phonology, phonetic; Phonolo'gically 
adv., in respect of phonology, phonetically; Pho- 
no‘logist, one learned in phonology, a phonetist. 

1864 WesstER, *Phonologer, one versed in phonology; a 

honologist. 1846 Worcester, *Ponologic. 1875 A. J. 

tcus £.£, Pronunc. xi. 1336 Indian Phonologic Alphabet. 
1828 Wesster, *PAonological, pertaining to phonology. 
1880 E. L. Branpretu tn Academy 19 June 459/2 The Pra- 
krits..are separated from Sanskrit by very important pho- 
nological and other changes. 1888 A¢henzum 26 May 657/3 
Modern Kentish ..is strikingly different *phonologically 
from the language of the same district as written in the 
fourteenth century. 1846 Worcester, *“Phonologist, 1880 
R. G. Warte £very-Day Eng. 137 Alexander Ellis, whose 
preeminence as a phonologist ts questioned hy no one. 

Phonometer (fong'm/ta:).  [I. Gr. ¢avn sound 
(see PHONO-) + pérpov measure. Cf. F. phonométre 
(Dict. Acad. 1878).] An instrument for measur- 
ing or automatically recording the number or 
force of sound-waves, 

1823 New Monthly Mag. VII. 20 We should not be sur- 
prised to see this uncertainty brought, in time, under mathe- 
matical controul, by the invention of a musical Phonometer, 
to indicate the precise strength of sound. 1880 Liér. Univ. 
Kuowd. (N.Y.) V.268 (Mentioned ..ainong the inventions of 
Edison]. 1885 fal? Afall G. 6 June, The Ministry are the 
most perfect phonometer in the world. Their decisions 
faithfully record the comparative strength of the noise that 
can be made by eitber of two conflicting sections. ; 

So Phonometric (fovnome'trik) @., pertaining 
to a phonometer, or to the mcasnrement of sound. 

Phonophore (fowndfor1), Physiol. [f. Pnono- 
+ brs Name for the small bones of the ear, 
or auditory ossicles, as transmitting the vibrations 
of sound to the labyrinth or internal car. 

1882 Covesin A mer. Frnt. Otology IV. 19. “a 

So Phonophorons (fong*foras) @., transmitting 
sound-vibrations, as the auditory ossicles. 

Phonopore (fowndpoo1). [f. PuHono- + Gr. 
népos passage.] Name of an apparatus by means 
of which electrical impulses produced by induction, 
as ina telephone, may be nsed to transmit messages 
along a telegraph wire, without interfering with 
the current by which ordinary messages are simul- 
taneonsly transmitted. 

1886 Pall Mall G. 27 May 3/1 The phonopore, the prin- 
ciple of which consists in employing the electrical ‘induc- 
tion noises’ as motive power to work telegraph instruments, 
or transmit the voice, or do hoth at once, is far more 
remarkable. 1891 C, Lancpon-Davirs Explan. Phonopore 
14, I..called the cable coil instrument a Phonopore (or 
sound passage). 1892 Pad? Mall G. 27 Apr. 7/2 By means 
of tbe phonopore,. the carrying capacity of the existing 
telegraph wires can be. -increased tenfold. a 

Hence Phonoporic (-pp'rik) @., of or pertaining 
to the phonopore. : 

1886 Manch. Exam. 31 May 5/5 So completely is the 
phonoporic current under control. 1889 Times (weekly ed.) 
29 Mar. 5/2 Phonoporic messages can be transmitted and 
received through an ordinary line wire by the phonopore 
[printed -phoric, -phore]. 1892 Pall Alall G. 27 Apr. 7/2 
Tbe phonoporic system is as applicable to telephony as 
it is to telegraphy. By its means a phonopore telephone 
service may he established on any existing telegraph wire 
on which ordinary telegraph instruments are already at 
work, without the two systems in any way interfering with 
one another. 

Phonoscope (fowndskoup), [f. PHONO- + 
“SCOPE. ] , . 

1. Anapparatns for testing the quality of musical 
strings, shown by M. Koenig at the International 


Exhibition, in 1862, 
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PHONOTYPE. 


2. Name for various instruments or devices by 
means of which sound-vibrations are indicated or 
represented in a visible form. 

1884 Knicur Dict. Mech. Suppl., Phonoscope, an instru- 
ment invented by Henry Edmunds for producing figures of 
light from vibrations of sound. It consists essentially of 
three parts, an induction coil, an interrupter, and a rotary 
vacuum tube. 1888 diner. Ann. Deaf Jan. 84 Forchham- 
mer's Phonoscope. Mr. E, Waltber..says that it solves the 
problem of the optical representation of the pitcb of tbe 
voice in the simplest and clearest manner. The instrument 
is of service in correcting the unnatural pitch of the voice 
in which some pupils speak. 1890 Cent. Dict., Phonoscope, 
a macbine for recording music as it is played or sung. 

3. = MICROPHONE, 

Phonotype (fowndtaip), sd. [f. Puono-+ Tyre.] 
A character or letter of a phonetic alphabet adapted 
for printing; (without @ or £/.), phonetic print or 
type. Hence Pho'notype v. fvazs. to print in 
phonotype; Phonotyper = phonotypist; Phono- 
typic (-ti:pik), -ical adajs., pertaining or relating 
to phonotype or phonotypy (whence Phonoty-pi- 
cally adv.) ; Pho'notypist (-taipist), an advocate 
or user of phonotype 3; Pho'notypy (-taipi), a 
method or system of phonetic printing. 

1844 Phonotypic Frnt. 111, 2 Aspirate 4, as in Acap; 
*Phonotype—H. 18451. Pirman A/au. Phonogr.19 Phono- 
tyfe, a printed letter, or sign, indicative of a particular 
sound, or modification of sound. ‘ 
Fwnetics 241 Pica phonotypes. 1881 Kauxsas //ist. Coll. 
II. 162 Phonotype was with bim both a theory and a prac- 
tice. 1850 Fonetic Frnt. 133/2 The only way to preserve 
the language from further arbitrary changes is to *phono- 
type it. 1845 A.J. Evtis Plea Phonot. 28 The “phonotyper 
eins acquired a habit of reading phonotypy..will soon 
be able to read heterotypy with ease. 1843 (¢¢tle) The 
*Phonotypic Journal, 1858 V. V. Tribune2 July 3/2 Many 
of tbose who are interested in the Phonotypic ‘ movement’ 
advocate the entire abandonment of the old orthography. 
1845 A, J. Evuis /’lea Phonot. 5 The *phonotypical repre- 
sentation of the sounds. 1875 — £. £. Promunc. 1182 note, 
Pbonetic Essays which I published in [the Phonotypic] 
Journal .. 1846 (all printed *phonotypically). 1850 Fonetic 
Frul, 74/1 The Spelling Reform which Phonographers and 
*Phonotypists are endeavouring to effect, would confer 
incalculable benefits on society. 1844 Extis in Phonotypic 
Frut., A Key to *Phonotypy or printing by sound. 1880 
Academy g Oct. 255 It is printed in semi-phonotypy—in a 
system of spelling intended to bridge over tbe transition. 

Phoo (fi, fz), iz¢. [Another form of PHEw, 
PxHo.] <A vocal gesture expressing contemptuous 
rejection, 

1672 Vituiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsad 1. i. (Arb.) 105 
Phoo! that is to raise the character of Drawcansir. 
Chances v. iv. (1682) 61 Phoo! y’ are always abusing me. 
1673 [R. Leicu] 7ransp. Reh. 20 Phoo! reply'd a Friend 
of the Transprosers. 

Phooka, the same as PookKa. 

|| Phoolwa, variant spelling of Futwa. 

¢1865 Letuepyin Circ. Sc. I. 95/1 Similar fats are obtained 
from the seeds of Bassia latifolia,..and Bassia butyracca, 
..the latter [is named] Poolwa, or vegetable butter. 

Phoonghie, -gyee, etc. : see PoonGHiE. 

-phore (foe1), in F. -phore, mod.L. -phorus, 
-phorum, a.Gt. -pdopos, -ov bearing, bearer, f. pép-euv 
to bear. A formative of various technical and 
scientific words, as carpfophore, semaphore, gono- 
phore, phonophore. Hence -PHOROUS, q. v. 

{Phorminx (fpaminks). [mod.L., a. Gr. 
popueyé.] A stringed instrument of the harp 
class; a kind of cithara or lyre used by the ancient 
Greeks as an accompaniment to the voice. 

1776 Burney fist. ATus. 1. 344 The cithara may in 
ancient times have been thought inferior to the phormin.x, 
as the modern guitar is esteemed at present a trivial and 
effeminate instrument, when compared with the double harp. 


1856 Mrs. Browninc Aur. Leigh 1.979 We beat tbe phor- 
minx till we hurt our thumbs. 


|| Phormium (ffimiim). Zot. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
spoppiov a species of plant.] <A genus of liliaceous 
plants (suborder J//emerocallex), comprising a 
single variable species, 7. Zexax, the New Zealand 
flax; see Fnax sd. 2 b. 


1852 De Bow South. & West. States 1. 84 The phormium 
would doubtless succeed in the rich bottoms of the Missis- 


sippi Valley. 

Phorone (fordv'n). Chem. [Shortened (by 
Gerhardt) from CAMPHORONE.] +a. A substancc, 
Col, ,O, obtained by distilling calcium camphorate; 
now called camphor-phorone; b. An isomer of 
this substance, azzsopropylidene acetone, a colour- 
less oi] with aromatic odonr. 

1859 Fownes Alan. Chem. 527 Phorone contains Cygl11,O2. 
1863-72 Warts Dict. Chem. 1. 733 Camphorone, Phiorone 


(Gerhardt) .. CoHi4O .. a colourless or yellowish oil, very 
mobile, lighter than water. 


Hence Phoro-nic acid, C,,11,,0,, a crystallizable 
acid obtained from camphic acid. 

1881 Watts Dict. Chem. VIII. 1574. 

EOP nou (forgnomi). Physzcs. [ad. mod.L, 
phoronomia (Hermann 
nomie, £. Gr. popa motion (f. pép-ev to bear, carry) 
+ -nomia: cf. astronomia AstRonomy.] The 
purcly geometrical theory of motion; the branch 
of mechanics that treats of the motion of bodies 
considered absolutely ; kincmatics. 


1848 A. J. Exvias Esenf. | 


1716) = Ger., F. phoro- | 
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{1716 Hermann (t7¢2e) Phoronomia, seu de Viribus et 
Motihus Corporum solidorum et liquidorum.] 1877 E. 
Cairn Philos. Kant u. xii. 489 Matter quantitatively 
defined, is the moveable in space. In this point of view it 
is the object of a science we may call‘ Phoronomy'’, 1892 
Nature 24 Mar. 486/2 The letter of Dr. Besant..suggests 
strong reasons for employing the word phoronomy in the 
piace of kinematics. 

Hence Phorono'mice a., of or belonging to phoro- 
nomy, kinematic; Phorono-mies sé. = phoronomy; 
Phorono'mically adv., in respect of or in relation 
to phoronomy ; kinematically. 

1842 Branpe Dict. Sc. etc., Phoronomia or Phoronomics, 
a term sometimes used to denote the science of motion. 
1853 Mayne Expos. Lex. 946/2 Phoronomic. 1893 McCor- 
mack tr. Mach's Sc. echanics 166 Phoronomicaily similar 
structures, 


Phoroscope (fp:réskoup). [f. Gr. popd-s adj. 
bearing + oxumos view, sight.] An instrument for 
reproducing a visual image at a distance by means 
of electricity. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

-phoronus (foras), combining element, f. mod.L. 
-phor-us, Gr. -pdp-os, F. -phore + -ous, forming 
adjs. rclated to sbs, in -pHoRE, with the sense 
‘bearing’; synonymous with -FEROUS, but properly 
used only in words derived from Gr., e.g. carfo- 
phorous, cladophorous, oophorous, phonophorous, 
phragmophorots, ete. 

Whorozooid. Zoo/. [f. Gr. popd-s bearing + 
Zooin.] One of the ‘ foster forms’ in the sexual 
generation of Ascidians of the order 7ha/iacea. 

x3€8 HerpMan in Excycl, Brit. XX111. 61572 Foster forms 
(phorozooids), which .. do not become sexually mature, but 
. are set free as cask-shaped bodies with ecighi muscle bands 


and a ventral outgrowth..formed of the stalk by whicb the 
body was formerly united tothe nurse. 


+ Phos-. Chem. Obs. [a. Gr. pas light.] Used 
by Sir H. Davy, to form names of chemical com- 
pounds, into which he considered light to enteras an 
element. Such were phosa:cid, phosmuriate, 
phosmuria‘tie a., phosni‘trie @., phoso’xyd, 
phoso'xydable a@., phoso*xydate wv., phos- 
o'xygen, phoso-xygenate v., etc.: see the quots. 


1799 Sir H. Davy in Beddoes Contrib. Phys. & Med. | 


Knowl. 89 Ali the combinations of phosoxygen that have 
acid properties are denoted by the names of phosacids. 
Lbid, 92 The different quantities of phosoxygen entering into 
the composition of the phosoxyds and phosacids. Jd. 96 
It is evident..tbat phosnitric acid is a compound of light, 
oxygen and nitrogen. /éd.108 Phosmuriate of Potash is 
coinpounded of phosmuriatic acid and potash. /drd. 71 The 
phosoxydable base remains pure. /dzd. 116 Gold becomes 
pbosoxydated by attracting light and oxygen from the 
muriatic phosacid. 7éd. 109 Muriatic acid is never phos- 
oxygenated. 1879 Cassell/s Techn, Educ. 1V. 314/2 ‘ Phos- 
oxygen’ (sucb was the name be[Davy] put upon the ordinary 
oxygen of the atmosphere), 

Phos, phoss, also phos., foss, slang or colloq. 
abbreviation of PHosPHoRUS: now esp. applied to 
phosphorus necrosis : see PHossy. 

1811 Lex Balatr., Phos bottle, a bottle of phosphorus: 
used by housebreakers to ligbt their lanthorns. Ding the 
phos; throw away the bottle of phosphorus, 1812 Jf. H. 
Vaux Flash Dict., Foss or pitos,a phospborus bottle used 
by cracksmen to obtain a light. 

1892 Stay 18 Jan. 2/5 Tlie manager denied she had ‘ got 
the phos.' and refused any money. 

Phosgene (fp's,d3in). Chem. Also-gen (-dzen). 
[f. Gr. pws light + -geve, -GEN (in hydrogen(e, etc.). 
In F, phosgéne.| A name for the gas carbon oxy- 
chloride, COC],, originally obtained by exposing 
equal volumes of chlorine and carbonic oxide to 
the sun’s rays. Also called phosgene gas. 

x81z J. Davy in Phil. Tras. 6 Feb. 151 It will be 
necessary to designate it by some simple name. I venture 
to propose that of phosgene, or phosgene gas; from dws, 
light, and yuouar, to produce, which signifies formed by 
ligbt. 1826 Henry £lem. Chem. 1. 362 Being produced by 
the agency of light, it was called by Dr. [Jobn] Davy 
phosgene gas, but as it exhibits distinctly acid properties, 
it has since been better termed chloro-carbonic acid. 1898 
G. McGowan tr. Meyer's Hist. Chem. 425 Carbon oxy- 
cbloride or phosgene..was first prepared by Davy in 1821. 

Phosgenite (fpsdzinait). Ain. [Named 1820; 
f, prec. + -I1TE!.] A mineral consisting of nearly 
equal parts of carbonate and chloride of lead, 
occurring in tetragonal crystals. 

1849 Nicot JZ/%x. 379 Phosgenite, Breithaupt; Corneous 
lead, Jameson, 1868 Dana Afin. (ed. 5) 703 Phosgenite.. 
Dissolves with effervescence in nitric acid. 1896 CHESTER 
Dict. Alin., Phosgenite, chioro-carbonate of lead, occurring 
in brilhant, white or yellow crystals. 


Phosmuriate to Phosoxygen: see Puos-. 

Phosph- = Puosrxo-, combining form of Pxos- 
PHORUSin Chem.; hence phospham, -ate, -ide, -ine, 
-ile, -onium, -ure, -2ret, <yl, etc. 

Phospham (fpsfem). Chem. [f. PHOSPH- + 
Am(monia).] The nitril of phosphoric acid 
(PHN,); a white, reddish, or yellowish-red powder. 

1866-77 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 497 Pbospham ., is a 
bulky powder, white if moisture has been carefully excluded 
during its preparation, reddish in the contrary case. 

Phosphate (fp'sfét). Chem. Also 8-9 phos- 
phat. [a. F. phosphate (G. de Morvean Nomencl. 
Ch. 1787), f. PHOSPH- + -ATE4.] A salt of phos- 
phoric acid, 


PHOSPHINE. 


1795 Pearson in PAil. Trans, LXXXV. 335 The siderite 
of Bergman ; which is now believed to be phospbate of iron. 
1799 Aled. Frnl. 1.280 The phosphat of inercury has jong 
been known as a chemical preparation. 1826 Henry Elem, 
Chew. 1. 590 Phosphate of lime derives importance from its 
being the principal ingredient of anima! bones, of which it 
constitutes about 86 per cent. 1869 Roscoe Llem. Chen, 
(1871) 2x9 Calcium pbospbate, or bone phosphate. 

b. In f/. applied esp. to the phosphates of lime 
or iron aud alumina, as constituents of cereals, etc. 

1858 Carpenter Veg. Phys. § 32 One great source of the 
value of guano,..and many artificial manures, is the phos- 
phates they supply to the soil. 1870 Yeats Wat. //ist. 
Comm, 37 Soils derived from rocks devoid of phosphates 
cannot produce cereals. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Phosphates, 
saccharated wheat,..the organic phosphates and cerealin 
dissolved out of bran, and mixed with milk-sugar. 


Phosphated (fp'sfeltéd), a. Min. [f. prec. + 
-ED1,] Converted into a phosphate; combined 
with or containing phosphoric acid. 

1802 Med. Frnt. VIL. 551 Sulphat and sulphite...1 should 
propose to render these terms into tbe “adjectives sulphated 
and sulphitous: [so} phosphat and phosphite will form 
phosphated and phosphitous. 1858 in Mayne Lxfos. Lex. 
1888 Nature 20 Dec. 192/1 On the phosphated deposits 
of Montay and Forest. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Phosphated, .. 
applied in Mineralogy to a base that has become converted 
into a phospbate by combining with phosphoric acid. 

Phosphatic (fgstetik), a. [f. PHospHaTEe 
(or mod.L. phosphat-um) + -1C.] 

1. Of the nature of, charactcrized by the presence 
of, or containing a phosphate. 

P. diathesis, a bodily condition predisposing to the excre- 
tion of ee eee in the urine; cf. Puospuaturian, P. 
nodules, hard rounded jumps containing phespbate of lime, 
of fossil origin, found in certain strata, now used as manure. 

1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Aled. iv. 50 Certain derange- 
ments of the urinary functions, such as tbe phusphatic and 
lithic diatheses. 1847-9 Topp Cycl. Anat. 1V. 83/2 The 
tonsils are not unfrequently the seat of pbosphatic deposit. 
1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. x. (1878) 287 Vhe presence of phos- 
phatic nodules..in some of the iowest azoic rocks, probably 
indicates life at these periods, 1866 Reader 7 July 635 Tbe 
dark phosphatic nodules are usually named coprolites. 

+2. Lhosphatic acid, ‘a name applied to the 
syrupy mixture of phosphoric and phosphorous 
acids, produced by the slow combustion of phos- 
phorus in moist air’, formeily supposed to be a 
distinct acid; also called hyfophosphoric acid. Obs. 

1826 Henry Elem: Chem. 1. 370 The acid thus obtained 
is a mixture of phosphorous and phosphoric acids, &c. 
Dulong. .believes 1t to be a distinct compound, for whicb he 
has proposed the name of phosphatic acid. 1836-41 BRANDE 
Chem. (ed. 5) 489. 1866-77 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 499. 

Phosphatize (fp'sfateiz), v. [f. as prec. + 
-1ZE.]  ¢vans. ‘Vo reduce to the form or condition 
of a phosphate; to treat with phosphates. 

1883 WVature XXVIII. 433/2 The majority of the Jurassic 
fossils are not phospbatised at all. 1884 Scfeuce 16 May 587/1 
‘These fossils are phoyphatized more or less completely. 

Hence Phosphatiza‘tion, the action of phospha- 
tizing; the fact or condition of being phosphatized. 

1883 Nature XXVIII. 433/2 That the phospbatisation of 
the Upware coprolites was effected at some distance from 
tbeir present billet. 

|| Phosphaturia (fpsfatitio rid). Path, [f. PHos- 
PHATE (or mod.L, phosphat-izm) + -ziria, f. Gr. otpov 
urine.] A morbid state evidenced by the excess of 
phosphates in the urine. Hence Phosphatu‘ric a. 

1876 Harvey Jat. Aled, (ed. 6) 92 Hydrochloric acid may 
be used in phosphaturia. 1897 A//butt’s Syst. Med.111. 254 
Mucb tbe same symptoms as the polyuric and phosphaturic 
classes. 1899 Cacney tr. Faksch’s Clin, Diagn. vii. (ed. 4) 
378 A phosphatic sediment does not imply phosphaturia. 

Phosphene (fp'sfin). [mod. (F. phosphéne) 
irreg. f. Gr. ps light + paiv-ew to make to appear.] 
An appearance of rings of light produced by pres- 
sure on the eyeball, due to irritation of the retina. 

1872 Huxtey PAys. ix. 222 Pressure on any part of the 


‘retina produces a luminous image, whicb lasts as long as 


the pressure, and is called a phosphene. 1881 Le Conte 
Sight 1.iv.67 Press the finger into the internal corner of the 
eye: you perceive a brilliant colored spectrum in the field of 
view on tbe opposite or external side,. .[having]a deep-steel- 
blue center, with a brilliant yellow border... hese colored 
spectra have been called pbosphenes. 

Phospher, obs. form of PHOSPHOR. 

Phosphethyl (fo'sfe:pil). Chem. [f. PHosru- 
+ EtayL.] A compound of phosphorus and ethyl. 


Hence Phosphethy'lic a. 

1859 Fownes’ Alan. Chem. 387 Phosphethyl.—The com- 
pounds of ethy! and phosphorus. 1857 Mitter Elem, Chem. 
III. 147 On decomposing this salt cautiously by tbe addition 
of sulpburic acid, the phosphethylic acid 1s liberated. 1866- 
77, Watts Dict. Chen. 1V. 589 Ethylpbosphoric Acid, also 
called Phosphethylic or Phosphovinic acta, CoH1PO4. 

Phosphide (fp'sfeid). Chem. [f. PHospa- + 
-IDE.] A combination of phosphorus with another 
element or a radical. (Earlier name phosphuret.) 

1849 D. Campsett /norg. Chem. 65 Phosphides.—Com- 
pounds of phosphorus with the otber elements are very 
numerous, ¢1865 Wytpe in Circ. Sc. 1. 371/2 It may be.. 

repared from the phosphide of calcium. 1881 M/efal World 
Na 12. 186 Tbe phosphide of iron only begins to be decom- 
posed after all silicon and carbon is gone. 

Phosphine (fp'sfain). Chem. [f. PHosPH- + 
-INE5, used to form a term analogous to AMINE. ] 

1. A name for phosphuretted hydrogen gas, PH, 
(as an analogue o#ammonia, NHs). 


PHOSPHINIC. 


1873 Watts Fownes’ Chem. (ed 11) 225 Pbcsphine is ana- 
logous in some of its cbemical relations to amnioniacal gas. 

2. A phosphorus ammonia; a compound having 
the structure of an avzze, with phosphorns in place 
of nitrogen: e.g. monoethyl phosphine, C,H.P-H2, 
diethyl phosphine (C21l;)zP-H, triethyl phosphine 
(C,Hs5)s-P, etc. : 

1871 Roscoe E/em. Chem. xxxi. 340 The following table 
shows the similarity between amines and phosphines. /d¢d., 
Phosphine iodide, PC2HsH31]. 1898 G. McGowantr. A/eyer's 
Hist. Chem. 469 Vhe phosphines and phosphcnium bases 
first became known through the classical and comprehensive 
researches of A. W. Hofmann, ae 

Hence Phosphi‘nic a., of, pertaining to, or 
derived from phosphine; in phosphinic acid, any 
one of various acids formed from the primary and 
secondary phosphines by fixation of 3 and 2 atoms 
of oxygen respectively. 

1875 Watts Dict. Chem. VII. 956 Phosphinic acids, 1881 
(bit. VAL, 11. 1581 The phosphinic acids of the fatty series 
have already been described, 

Phosphite (fpsfait). Chem. [a. F. phosphite 
(G. de Morveau Nomencl. Ch. 1787), f£. PHOSPH- 

+ -ITE1.] A salt of phosphorous acid. 

1799 Hooper -Ved. Dict., Phosphites,..salts formed by the 
combination of the phosphorous acid with different bases; 
thus, a/uminous phosphite, animontacal phosphite, &c. 
1808 Sia II. Davy in PAIL Trans. XC1X. 88 In one case 
sulphurets, and sulphites, and in the other phosphurets, 
and phosphites of potash, are generated. 1808 Hexry £pit, 
Chem. (ed. 5) 203 The phosphiles differ considerably in their 
characters from phosphates, 1866 Roscor Alcin. Chew. 133 
Phospborous acid, or bydric phosphite, H,PO, 

Phospho- (fp'sfo), before a vowel PHospu-, 
combining form, shortened from PHosPHORUS. 

Phosphocha'lcite A/z1., = PHOSPHOROCHALCITE ; 
Phosphogly’cerate, a salt of phosphoglyceric 
acid = glycerophosphale; Phosphoglyce‘ric acz/ 
= glycerophosphoric acid (see GLYCERO-); Phospho- 
lite, synonym of Phosphomoly’bdate, a salt of 
phosphomolybdic acid; Phosphomoly‘bdic acid, 
or permolybdic phosphate (2\’,0,-48MoO,-611,0), 
a lemon-yellow salt produced by the action of 
molybdic trioxide on phosphoric acid; Phospho- 
tu'ngstic aci/, an acid of the forin 1’,0,-xWO,: 

yH,0; t+ Phosphovi:nic acid, old synonym of 
ethylphosphoric acid, (C,H;)H,PO,. a colourless, in- 
odorous, viscid oil, witha biting sour taste, produced 
by the action of phosphoric acid on alcohol or ether. 
Phospho-wolfra'mic 2. = phospholunegstic. 

1901 Westin. Gaz. 5 Jan. 7/2 Aged palients..dosed with 
glycerophosphatle of sodium and *phosphoglycerate of lime 
and other chemical combinations. 1857 W. A. Mutter 
Elem. Chem. \1\. 378 *Phosphoglyceric acid exisis ready 
formed in the yolk of the egg. 1856 /éu¢. II. 783 ‘Lhe 
*Phosphomolybdate of Soda is an extremely delicate tent 
for the presence of salt of ammoniunt in solution. 1878 
Kinozett Anim. Chem. 207 A mixture of sulphuric und 
nitric acids with *phosphomolybdic acid. 1884 A thenzum 
26 Apr, 584/3 With regard to strychnine.. *phosphotungstic 
acid will give a distinct precipitate with one-two-hundred- 
thousandth ofa grain. 1899 Cacney tr. Zaksch’s Clin. Diagn, 
vii. (ed. 4) 369 Kreatinin isa base which forms highly charac- 
teristic compounds with acids, such as phosphotungslic and 
phosphomolybdic. 1838 T. Tuomson Chem. Ore. Bodics 
186 Phos chovinate of barytes was the salt which M. Pelouze 
chiefly studied, and by means of which, he determined the 
composition of *phosphovinic acid. 1866-77 Watts Dict. 
Chem. 1V. 589 Ethylphosphoric Acid, also called P/osph- 
ethylic or Phosphovinic acid, 1878 Kixczett Ania. Chem, 
276 By precipitation of its hydrochloric acid solution with 
*phosphowolframic acid. 

Phosphonium (frsfauniim). Chen. [f. Piros- 
PH(oRUS + ending of AMMoniuM.) A combina- 
tion of hydrogen and phosphorus, PIL,, analogous 
to ammonium, entering as a monovalent radical 
into many componnds, as phosphonium todide, 
PHI,I; also applied to compounds in which the 
hydrogen is replaced by organic radicals, as 
tetramethylphosphonium, P(CH;),, ¢etrethylphos- 
phonium, PC,11,),, methyltriethylphosphonium, 
P(CH,)(C2H,)3, etc. 

1866-77 Waris Dict. Chem. 1V. 607 = cnephospheniums, 
of the type Ri PI, analogous to iodide of tetrethylammo- 
nium. /éid. 615 (Acading) Etbylphosphoniums. /éfd. 620 
Diphosphoniums. 1871 Roscoe Elem, Chem. xxxi. 339 
Obtained..by acting upon phosphonium iodide, PHil, with 
ethyl iodide in presence of zinc oxide. . 

Hence Phospho:nic a. [cf. se/phonic], in phos- 
Phonic acid, any one of several compounds derived 
from phosphoric acid by the replacement of 
hydroxyl (OIl) by a hydrocarbon group: e.g. 
benzene phosphonic acid, C,H;.P(OH),O. Some- 
times called phosphinic, or phosphenilic acid. 

Phosphor (fp'sfj1), sd. (.) “Also 7 -pher, -fer, 
8-phore, [ad. L. phasphor-us Puospuorus. Cf. F. 
Phosphore (1680 in Hatz.-Darm.), Ger. phosphor.) 

1. (With capital P.) The morning star; the 
planet Venus when appearing before sunrise; 
Lucifer. Also fig. Now only foe. 

, 1535-56 CowLey Davideisu. 763 They saw this Phosphors 
infant-light, and knew It bravely usher'd in a Sun as 
New. 1656 Stancey Hist. Philos. v, (1701) 178/1 Plato's 

Epigrant on Aster, A Phospher 'mongst the Living, lale 

wert tbou, But Shin’st among the Dead a Hesper now. 
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| 1734 Watts Relig. Fuv. (1789) 237 Stull Pbosphor glitters, 
and still Syrius burns. 1850 Tennyson / J/eti. cxxi, 

Bright Phosphor, fresher for the nighl. 1871 M. Cottins 
Mrq. 4 Merch. 1. x. 309 That which mien bave seen in 
early skies, Ere Phosphor in the abyss of perfect purple dies. 

+2. Anything that phosphoresces, or emits light 
without sensible heat: = PHospHorus 2. Ods. 

1705 Hauxkspee in PAil. Trans. XXIV. 2131 Shewing 
that it requires not so Ihin a Medium,as. .in the Vorricillian 
Experimenl, to produce the Mercurial Pbosphore. @ 1711 
Ken Edmund Poet. Wks, 1721 11. 288 No Ligh! was there 
but what the Phosphors raise. 1819 Keats Lamia 152 
Her eyes in torture fix'd, and anguish drear, .. Flashed 
phosphor and sharp sparks, . 

3. = PHOSPHORUS (sense 3); esp. in phosphor- 
bronze, -copper, -tin, -zinc, alloys of phosphorus 
with the metals named: see BRONZE, etc. 

+B. as adj. Light-bearing, light-giving; phos- 
phorescent. Obs. (Also Ayphened.) 

1804 CHARLOTTE SMITH Conzersations, etc. 1.127 Steady 
and clear thy phosphor brilliance burns, 1811 W. R.Srencer 
Poems 185 Some gleams of phosphor-light it shews. ¢ 1820 
S. Rocers /taly, Como 21 And now appear as on a phosphor- 
sea Numberless barks. 
+Pho:sphorami de.Chem.Ods. = PilosPHAMIDE, 

1866 Opunc Anim. Chem. 17 If we replace them by ami- 
dogen we obtain phosphoramide. 

+ Phosphora:na. Chew. Obs. Term applied by 
Davy to a combination of one part of phosphorus 
with two of chlorine (Mayne Z.xfos. Lex.). So 
+ Phosphorane, a compound of one part of 


phosphorus with one of chlorine. 

1812 Sir H. Davy Chew. Philos. 111 Phosphorus bernt in 
| chlorine in excess, forms a white volatile subsiance, which 
| LT have named phosphorana. 1815 W. Henry Elem. Chem. 
(ed. 7) II. xv. 14 Both these compounds were discovered by 
Sir H. Davy, who has termed the latter phosphoraue and 
the former phosphorana, 

+ Pho-sphorate, sé. Chem. Obs. = PHOSPHATE. 

¢1865 in Crre. Sc. I. 334/2 We find in this liquid. . phos- 
phorales. .of the alkalies. 

Phosphorate (‘p'sforett), v. Chevz. [f. Prios- 
PHOR-US + -ATE3.] Orig. and chiefly in Af. a. 
Pho'sphorated (= F. phosphoré). 

1. “rans. Yo combine or impregnate with phos- 
phorus. 

1789 Wacker in Phil, Trans. LXX1X. 210 The frigorific 
mixture..composed of phosphoraled nalron and nitrated 
ammonia dissolved in the diluted nitrous acid. 1791 PEARSON 
tid. LXXXI. 334 The liquid. .seemed 1o contain a litle 
phos plotted lime. 1836 Sart, Phosphorate v. 1858 
Mayne Faxpos. Lex., Phosphorated,.. having or imbued 
with phosphorus, 1893 in Syd. Soc. Ler. 

2. To render phosphorescent. 

1827 Perils & Captivity (Constable's Misc.) 59 Aware that 
the sea is sometimes phosphorated. 

Phosphoreal (fpsfor/al), a. Also 9 (less 
correctly) -ial. {[f. (doubtful) L. phosphore-us (f. 
phosphor-us) + -st.] Of or pertaining to phos- 
phorus; resembling that of phosphorus. oe 

1745 Mortimer in PAI. Trans. XLIVI. 479 The kindling 
the phosphoreal Fire in them. 1794 G. Abams .Vat. 4 Exp. 
Philos. WV. slix. 331 Its smell ts strongly phosphoreal or 
sulphureous. 18x6 W. Taytor in Monthly Mag. X11. 329 
Phosphorial lustre beaming from their hair. 1891 G. MeErRe- 
bith One of our Cong. xix, Delphica’s phosphorial enthu- 
siasm for our galaxy of British Poets. 

Phosphorent (fpsforént), a. rare. [f. Puos- 
PHOR-US + -ENT.] = PHOSPHORESCENT @. 

1841 /raser's Mag. XXIV. 25 Where, shining as brightly 
as phosphorent ling, The forefinger flashes the Fisherman's 
ring. 

Phospho'reous, 2. 


rare. [f. as prec. + 


| -oUs.) Of the nature of phosphorus ; resembling 


that of phosphorus; phosphorescent. 

1777 Pexxant Zool. (ed. 4) IV. 26 The Mollusca .. by 
their phosphoreous quality illuminate the dark abyss, re- 
flecling lighls to the heavens. 1822 Blackw. Wag. XI. 
187 Their phosphoreous effulgence..drew our admiration, 

Phosphoresce (fpsfore's), v. [f. PHosPlor-us 
+ L. -éscére, formative of inceptive vbs.: perh. 
infcrred from phosphorescent, found earlier.) zx¢r. 
To emit luminosity without combustion (or by 
gentle combustion without sensible heat); to ex- 
hibit phosphorescence; to shine in the dark. 

1794 G. Avams Nat. §& Exp. Philos. 1. App. 346 Fluats.. 
when heated, phosphoresce. 
Medusz 76 When the /e/agia phosphoresces, it seems like 
a great globe of fire in the water. 1879 Dax. J/an, Geol. 
(ed. 3) 58 When powdered and thrown on a shovel heated 
nearly to redness, it phosphoresces brightly. 
| fig. 19799 W. Tavtor in A/outhly Rev. XXVIII. 182 
, Luminous trains of idea which kindle and phosphoresce 

along ils track. 1858 CartyLe Freak. Gt. v. vit. 1. 618 
| ines of native Darkness and Human Stupidity, capable 

of being made to phosphoresce and effervesce. 

Hence Phosphore'scing vi/. sb. and Pp/. a. 
1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) 1. 79 It has not the phos- 
phorescing qualily. 1895 Zines 21 Jan. 15/t Able to dis- 
sipate.. luminosity of a phosphorescing body. 


Phosphorescence ((psfore'séns). [f. next: 
see -ENCE. Cf. F. phosphorescence (in Buffon, 
a@1788; Dict. Acad. 1835).] The condition or 
quality of being phosphorescent ; the action of 
phosphorescing or shining in the dark without 
combustion or sensible heat. 

1796 Kirwan Ele. Miu. (ed. 2) 1. 27 [Internal characters 


1848 E. Forses Naked-eycd | 


PHOSPHORIFEROUS. 


tr. Huindboldt's Trav, x, 125 All the meteors left luminous 
traces,..the phosphorescence of which lasted seven or eight 
seconds. 1838 ‘I. THomson Chem. Org. Bodies 627 When 
two pieces of sugar are rubbed against each other in the 
dark, a strong phosphorescence is visible. 1848 CARPENTER 
Anim. Phys. 303 A large proportion of tbe lower classes of 
aquatic unimals possess the property of luminosity... The 
phosphorescence of the sea..ts due to this cause. 1874 tr. 
Lowmel’s Light 192 This power of sbining in the dark after 
baving been exposed to light is termed phosphorescence. 

Phosphorescent (fpsfore'sént), 2. (st)  [f. 
PHOSPHO-US: see -ESCENT. Soin Fr. (Dict. Acad. 
1835).) Having the property of shining in the 
dark; luminons without combustion or withont 
sensible heat ; self-lt:minons. 

1766 Da Costa in Phil, Traus. LVI. 39 It detonates with 
small phosphorescent sparks, 1805-17 R. JAMESON Char. 
Ain, (ed. 3) 313 Fluor-spar, when heated, becomes phos- 
phorescent, or occasionally exhibits tbis properly after having 
been exposed to tbe sun's rays. 1833 M.Scorr Tom Criugle 
xvi. (1859! 421 ‘Whe sea in our neighbourhood was slrongly 
phosphorescent. 1881 Srortiswoope in Natnre 13 Oct. 
571/1 Certain parts of the interior surface of the tube become 
luminous with phosphorescent light. 

Jig. 1855 1. Vavtor Restor. Belief 19 A man sits sure 
rounded with the books of ull ages; among these he has 
passed the best years of his life..the books are plosphor- 
escent in tbe view of their possessor. 1859 Ruskin Arroies 
of Chace \. 194 im, phosphorescent, frightful superstitions. 

B. sé. A phosphorescent substance. 

1863 Atkinson tr. Ganot’s Physics vu. vii. 465 The hest 
phosphorescents are .. diamonds .. fluorspar [etc.} 1889 
Philos. Mag, Ser. v. XXVIII. 428 All of them fusible at the 
teinperalures at which the phosphorescents are prepared. 

Hence Phosphore‘scently a/v. 

1848 Dickens Doudey i, The buttons sparkled phosphor- 
escently in the feeble rays. 1857 Chamd. Frui. VILL. 308/72 
Content with such political and judicial lights as gleain, as 
it were phosphorescently, from the decayed and rotten caput 
niortuuie of eight centuries ago. 

Phosphoret, -etted Chem., obs. var. PHos- 
PHURET, -ETTED. 

Phosphoretic (fpsforetik), a. rare. 
PHORET or inod.L. phosphorét-um + -1C.] 

+1. = PHospHORESCENT a. Obs. 

1794 G. Avams Nat. & Exp. Philos. 11. xxi. 395 Oyster- 
shells possessed the phosphoretic quality. /éid¢. 396 A 
phosphorelic appearance, produced by putrefied materials 
from fish and vegetables. 

2. Of the nature of a phosphnret ; combined with 
phosphorns. 

1883 Daily News 19 Sept. 3/2 Adapting the pbosphoretic 
Cleveland ores to the making of steel. J 

Phosphorgummite (fpsférgymoait). A/zx. 
[Named 1859, f. Ger. phosphor phosphorus + 
guamit Guusite.] <A gummite or hydrate of 
tiranium containing phosphorus, 

1868 Dana Alin. (ed. 5) Index, Phosphorgutuinite, 179 
1896 CuesteR Dict, MWit., Phosphorgummite, 

Phosphorial : see PilosPioREAL. 

Phosphoric (fpsfyrik), a. [ad. F. phosphor- 
igue:; see PHospuor and -I¢c.] 

1. Pertaining to or of the nature of a phosphorus 
(sense 2); phosphorescent. [F. phosphorigue 1765.) 

1784 Morcan in Phil, Traus. UXXYV. 209 Phosphoric 
bodies are very differenl..a shell may be made to lose all 
ils light by exposure to heat. 1786 tr. Heckford’s Vathek 
(1868) rr0 Those phosphoric meteors that gliinmer by night 
in places of interment. 1835 Kirpy //ab & /ust. Ani. 
Tixeeg2 i [violet snails) are vividly phosphonic in the 
night. 1870 Disraeni Lothar \vii, A phosphoric light 
glittered in her Hellenic eyes. ; 
Jig. 1830 Areorp in Life (1873) 56 A thousand phosphoric 
sparks of poetry leaping about in my mind. 1847 H. Micter 
First /upr. it. (1857) 27 The pbosphoric light of genius. 
1g00 Pilot 16 June 497/1 That phosphoric brilliance of 
decay which brightened the court of the second Charles. 

2. Chem. Of or pertaining to the element phos- 
phorus; spec. applied to compounds in which phos- 
phorus has its higher valency (pentavalent), as 
opp. to PuosPHOROUS; esp. in Phosphoric acid = 
trihydrogen phosphate, HI,PO, = P(OHE);0, a 
colourless, inodorous, intensely bitter acid [F. 
acide phosphoriqgue, Nomencl. Chimigque, 1787). 

Phosphoric anhydride = pbosphorus pentoxide, P2O;, a 
while amorphous powder. Phosphoric chloride = phosphorus 
pentachloride, PCl;, a yellowish solid substance. Phosphoric 
glass: see quot. 1807. 

1791 Tennant in PAtt. Traus, LXXXI. 182 When phos- 
phoric acid is combined with calcareous earth, it cannot be 
decomposed by distillation with charcoal. 1800 tr. La- 


[f. PHos- 


_ grauge’s Chen. 1. 65 Nitrous gas almost always detects 


of earths and stones;) Phosphorescence, 1836 MACGILLIVRAY | 


some hundredth parts of oxygen contained in the residuum 
of the phosphoric eudiomeler, 1807 T. Tuomson Chem, 
(ed. 3) 11. 181 Ata red heat il assumes the form of a trans- 
parent liquid, and when cooled resembles the purest crystal, 
In tbis stale it is known by the name of phosphoric glass. 
This glass is merely phosphoric acid totally deprived of 
water. 1876 Harcey Jat. Med. (ed. 6) 64 Phosphoric 
anhydride may be readily obtained by burning phosphorus 
in dry air or oxygen. 1881 Lockyer in Nature 25 Aug. 
397 Complex groups .. like phosphoric chloride, 

+ Phospho'rical, a. Ods. rave. [f. as prec. 
+-AL.] Light-bearing. ; 

1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Coles, Phosphorical 


coluimu, a light-house; or a hollow column, buill on a rock, 
..or other eminence, to serve as a lantern to a porl. 


Phosphoriferous (fpsléri-feras), a rave. [f. 
PHOSPHOR-US + -(I)FEROUS.] Yielding or contain- 


ing phosphorus, 
g phosp. 50-2 


PHOSPHORISM. 


1881 Afetal World No. 12. 186 After the remoyal of the 
phosphoriferous cinder, spiegeleisen was..added, in order 
to reduce any oxide of iron.. dissolved in the fluid metal. 

Phosphorism (fp'st6riz’m). [a. F. phosphor- 
zsme,( Buffon, a 1788): see -1sM.] 

+1. = PHOSPHORESCENCE, Ods. 

1790 Monthly Rev. 111. 547 (Mem. Phil. Soc., Lausanne) 
On the Phosphorism of Fossil Substances, excited by Fric- 
tion. 1792 in Phil, Trans. LXX XII. 28 From this time 
I find nothing relative to the phosphorism of bodies, till the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. 

2. Paih. A diseased state of the system caused 


by phosphorus; chronic phosphorus poisoning. 

1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 11. 921 Phosphorus poisoning 
may be acute or chronic. The latter malady, known as 
phosphorism, is principally met with in those who are 
engaged in the manufacture of matches. /éd. 924 Children 
of parents engaged in the manufacture of matches and 
tainted with phosphorism. : 

Phosphorist (fp'sforist). [ad. Sw. fosforist, 
f, Sw. fosforos PHosPHORUS + -IST: see quot.] One 
ofaschool of poetic, idealistic, and romanticSwedish 
writers at the beginning of the 19th century. 

1887 Gosse in Excycl. Brit. XX11.757/1 These young men 
had at first to endure bitter opposition... but they. .answered 
back in their magazines ‘ Po/y/ene’ and ‘ Fosforos’ (1810-13). 
They were named ‘ Fosforisterna’ (Phosphorists) from the 
latter. ,. Among the Phosphorists, Atterbom was the man 
of most genius. — an . . 

Phosphorite (fpsforait). Az. [Named 1796, 
f. PHOSPHOR-US + -ITE!.] A nameoriginally applied 
by Kirwan to Apatite, or native phosphate of 
lime; now restricted to a non-crystallized variety 


from Estremadura, Spain, and elsewhere. 

1796 Kirwan Elem, Alin. 1,129 1st Family. Phosphorite, 
Apatite of Werner. 1854 BusHNan in O77's Circ, Sc., Org. 
Nat. 1. 43 Vhe phosphate of lime exists .. under two forms 
—namely, apatite and phosphorite. 1876 Pace Adv. 
Text-bk. Geol. xi. 196 ‘Vhe system yields..phosphorite con- 
taining 45 to 64 percent phosphate of lime. 1882 Academy 
27 May 382/1 Mammalian remains found in the phosphorite 
deposits of Quercy. me 

Hence Phosphori'tic a., of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of phosphorite. 1858 in Mayne, 

Phosphorize (fpsforsiz), wv. [a. F. phos- 
phoriser (Lavoisier), f. PHOSPHOR-US: sce -IZE.] 

l. ¢rans. To combine or impregnate with phos- 
phorus; orig. and chieflyin ff1.¢2. Pho-sphorized. 

1799 Sir H. Davy in Beddoes Cont: ib. Phys. & Med. 
Knowl, 143 The luminous appearance .. which Lavoisier 
supposed to be occasioned by phosphorised hydrogen. 1807 
T. Tuomson Chem (ed. 3) 11. 393 This phosphorized alcobol 
exhales the odour of phosphureted hydrogen gas. 1836 
J. M. Gutty AMagendie's Formud, (ed. 2) 185 He has..seen 
benefit derived from frictions with phosphorized ointment. 
1898 IWestm. Gaz. 4 June 7/1, 1 had just come from the 
bedside of a girl .. whose hreath was phosphorised and so 
offensive as to prevent ber family living in the same room. 

2. To make phosphorescent; to cause to phos- 
phoresce. Hence Pho:sphorizing v/. sd. 

1837 New Monthly Mag. XLIX. 59 He did not, like 
Sterne, bid the ‘lights of science’ phosphorize corruption. 
1895 Daily News 21 Jan. 2/3 Experiments to prove the 
phosphorising of non-phosphorescent materials by immer- 
sion in liquid air at low temperature were made in the dark. 

Phosphoro-, combining form of Puosruorus, 
entering into the formation of chemical and other 
terms: e.g. Phosphorochalcite (fp sforakze'lsait) 
Min. (Gr. yadx-és copper], hydrous phosphate 
of copper, closely related to Dihydrite and Ehlite. 
Phosphorogenic (-dze'nik), @., causing phosphor- 
escence; sec. applied to those rays of the spec- 
trum which excite phosphorescence in certain 
objects. Phosphorograph (ip'sfordgra:f) [-cRAPH], 
an evanescent picture obtained by projecting a 
luminous image upon a phosphorescent surface ; 
used in particular to obtain an impression of the 
invisible rays of the spectrum; hence Phos- 
phorogra‘phic a.; Phosphoro‘graphy, the pro- 
cess of making phosphorographs. 

1868 Dana AZ in. (ed. 5) 569 Pseudomalachite of Hausmann 
is the earliest of the names of this species, and is as short 
and as good as the later *Phosphorochalcite of Glocker. 
1854 J. Scorrern in O77’s Circ. Sc., Chent. 96 The 
*phosphorogenic rays of an electric spark. .are intercepted 
by glass. 1863 ATKinson Ganot's Physics vu. iv. 408 The 
phosphorogenic rays... have the property of rendering certain 
objects self-luminousin the dark after they have been exposed 
for some time to the light. 1881 Syzzthsonian Iust. Rep. 
368 J. W. Draper has obtained what he calls a *phosphoro- 
graph of the solar spectrum, and has compared it with a 
photograph of the sane spectrum, 1886 Nature 4 Mar. 431/2 
*Phosphorographic studies for the photographic reproduction 
of the stars. 1886 Athenrum 18 Sept. 375/2 Mr. Ch. V. 
Zenger brought before the Academy of Sciences on August 
joth a paper entitled ‘“Phosphorography applied to the 
Photography of the Invisible’. 

Phosphoroscope (fp'sférdskéup). [-score.] 
a. An apparatus for observing and measuring the 
duration of phosphorescence in such substances as 
emit light for a very short period; b. A scientific 
toy consisting of an arrangement of glass tubes 
containing various phosphorescent substances, each 
of which glows with a different coloured light. 

1860 W. A. Mitire Llc. Chem. (ed. 2) 1. 152 An in- 
genious instrument has heen devised by E. Becquerel for 
the purpose of obserying phosphorescence of very bric 
duration. .. This phosphoroscope, as he terms it. 


} 
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Academy 11 Dec. 77/2 M. Becquerel has modified his | & Cox Dic#. Sc. etc. If. 139 


phosphoroscope in order to examine the phosphorescence 
caused by rays of various refrangibility. 188: J. KE. H. 
Gorvon Electr. & Alagu. 1. 116 Alumina..glowing with a 
rich red colour in the phosphoroscope. 

Phosphorous (p'sféras), a. [f. L. phosphor- 
2s PHOSPHORUS + -OUS; in sense 2, ad. I. phos- 
Pphoreux (Nomencl, Chimigque 1787) : see -0us c.] 

1. = PHOSPHORESCENT a. 

1777 Pennant Zool, (ed. 4) 1V. 50 Their phosphorous 
quality is well known; nor was it overlooked by the antients. 
1883 C. F. Hotperin Harfer's Mag. Jan. 185/2 MM. Edoux 
and Soulezet collected some of the phosphorous substance, 

2. Chem, Abounding in phosphorus; sZec. applied 
to compounds into which phosphoms enters in its 
lower valency (trivalent), as opp. to PHOSPHORIC ; 
esp. in phosphorous acid = trihydrogen phosphite, 
H,PO, = P(OH);, obtained from phosphorus, 
usually in the form of a thick uncrystallizable 
syrup, but also in crystalline form. 

Phosphorous anhydride = phosphorus trioxide, P,O3, a 
white non-crystalline powder, produced by the slow com- 
bustion of phosphorus in the airs phosphorous chloride 
=p. trichloride, PCls, a colourless strongly fuming liquid. 

3794 Suttivan }zew Nat. 1. 259 All urine contains some 
animal earth, or lime combined with phosphorous acid. 
1815 J. Smitu Panorama Sc. & Art Il. 440 The spon- 
taneous combustion of phosphorus at the temperature of 
the atmosphere, forms, in the first instance, phosphorous 
acid, which contains less oxygen than the phosphoric; but 
as phosphorous acid acquires an additional quantity of 
oxygen from the atmosphere, it is speedily converted into 
the phosphoric. 1866 Roscoe £lem, Chet. xv. 133 Phos- 
phorous Anhydride..forms a white non-crystalline powder 
which combines with great energy with water, forming 
thereby phosphorous acid. 

(| Phosphoruria (fpsforitieria), Park. [mod. 
L., f. Puospuor-us + -urza, f. Gr. otpoy urine.] 
a. = PHoSPHATURIA, b. A morbid condition of 
the urine, which is phosphorescent on emission. 

1858 Mayne £.zfos. Lex., Phosphoritria,..term for the 
presence of phosphorus in the urine. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Phosphoruria...1. Photuria. 2. Phosphaturia. 

Phosphorus (fp'sférds). Also 7-8 -os. [a. 
L. phosphorus the morning star (Mart.), a. Gr. 
pwopdpos adj. (f. pHs light + -pépos bringing); hence 
as sb. (sc. dorjp) the moming star. Sense 2 was 
taken independently from the Gr. adj., and thence 
sense 3.] 

I. Ll. (with capital P): The morning star: = 
Puospuor rt. Also fig. Now rare. 

16z9 T. Apams AZedit. Creed Wks. (1630) 1209 John Baptist 
was that Phosphorus or Morning Starre, to signifie the 
Sunnes approching. 1676 Towerson Decalogue 7, Though 
it be not the sun, yet it is the Phosphorus to it, 1694 
ConGrevE Double Dealer 11. i, He wants nothing but a blue 
ribbon and a star to make him shine the very phosphorus of 
our human sphere. 1715 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 1. 39 
Throughout the whole Protestant Reformation, whereof be 
{Erasmus] was the brightest Pbospboros. 1878 Newcoms 
Pop. Astron, wn. iii. 290 It [Venus}) was known to the 
ancients by the names of Hesperus and Phosphorus. 

2. Any substance or organism that phosphoresces 
or shines of itself (naturally, or when heated, 
etc.) ; esp. (in later use) a substance that absorbs 
sunlight, and shines in the dark, Pl. +phos- 
phoruses, }-’s, phosphori. Now sare. 

Baldwin's phosphorus, calcium nitrate that has been 
strongly heated: discovered by Baldwin in 1674. Bolognian 
or Sonontan phosphorus, Montalbano's phosphorus, barium 
sulphide or heavy spar from Monte Paterno, which becomes 
phosphorescent by calcination; its property was discovered 
in 1602 by Casciolorus, a shoemaker of Bologna. Canon's 


. phosphorus, calcium sulphide that has been strongly heated; | 
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1869 | of calctum, known as Canton's phosphorus. 1866 Branpe 


its phosphorescence was discovered by Marggraf in 4750, 
who obtained it by calcining gypsum with combustible 
matter; Canton prepared it in 1768 by igniting oyster 
shells with sulphur. Homderg's phosphorus, calcium 
chloride that has been fused; its property was discovered by 
Homberg in 1693. Alercurial phosphorus: see quot. 1710. 

1645 Evetyn Diary May, Dr. Montalbano ..he who 
invented or found out the composition of the dafis 7llusmina- 
bilis, or phosphorus. He shew'd me their property.. being 
to retain the light of the sun for some competent time, by a 
kind of imbibition, by a particular way of calcination. 1680 
Boyte Aerial Noctiluca Wks. 1772 1V. 380 Phosphboruses 
may well be distinguished into two sorts; those that may 
he stiled natural, as glow-worms, some sorts of rotten wood 
and fisbes..and those that are properly artificial. 1705 
Haukssee in Phil, Trans. XXIV. 2129 Several Experi- 
ments on the Mercurial Phosphorus, made before the Royal 
Society. 1710 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Alercurial 
Phosphorus, isa Light arising from the shaking of Mercury 
in Vacuo. 1727-41 CHamsers Cycl.s. v., Natural Phosphori 
are matters which become luminous at certain times. 1753 
— Cycl. Supp. s.v., There is a vast variety of phosphor? in 
the animal kingdom. 1756-7 tr. Keysler’s Trav. (1760) 1V. 
406 A kind of amethysts, which may be used aSa phosphorus, 
if laid on a hot stove: and I do not question, but that, with 
a suitable process, a sort of Bononian stone may be made 
of them. 1794 G. Apams Nat. § Exp. Philos. 11. xxi. 396 
Phosphori .. may be considered as bodies giving light ; 
though more properly they are those bodies which give a 
faint light, visible only in the dark. 1800 Henry /#/?. 
Chem. (1808) 52 Bodies, gifted with this property [of 
absorbing the rays of light in their totality) are called solar 
phosphori. 1807 T. Tomson Chem. (ed. 3) 11. ili. 533 
When thus reduced to a submuriate, it has the mrcperty of 
shining in the dark, as Homberg first observed: hence it 
has been called the phosphorug of Homberg, 1834 Mrs. 
Somervinte Connex. Phys. Se. xxviii. (1849) 326 Sulphuret 


PHOSPHURANYLITE. 


Homberg’s Phosphorus. 1898 
Sir W. Crookes Addr, Brit. Assoc. 23 The energy thus 
absorbed reappears in the form of light, and the body ts said 
to phosphoresce... The best known phosphort belong to certain 
well-defined classes, such as the sulphides of the alkaline. 
earthy metals, and some of the so-called rare earths. 

3. Chem. One of the non-metallic elements, a 
yellowish translucent substance resembling wax, 
widely distributed in nature in combination with 
other elements; it is extremely inflammable, under- 
going slow combustion at ordinary temperatures, 
and hence appearing luminous in the dark. 
(Chemical symbol P.) 

Accidentally obtained from urine in 1669 by Brandt, an 
alchemist of Hamburg, in the course of his search for the 
philosophers’ stone. He communicated his discovery and 
method of obtaining it to the chemist Kunkel; hence the 
early name Annkels phosphorus, the substance being 
classed with the phosphorescent bodies in sense 2, The 
method of its production was not made public till 1737. 
About 1750 it began to be named Jhosphorus par excellence. 

1680 Boyte Aerial Noctiluca Wks. 1772 1V. 381 This 
substance [shown by Mr. Daniel Kraft, a German chemist} 
«ewas at least as yielding as bees-wax in summer..On the 
score of its uninterrupted action, it is called by some in 
Germany, the constant noctiluca; which title it does not 
ill deserve, since this phosphorus is much the noblest we 
have yet seen, 1681 7’Ai/. Trans. X11. 9 Concerning the 
Noctiluca or Phosphoros of Dr. Kunkelius. 1685 Evetyn 
Diary 10 Dec., This matter or phosphorus was made out 
of human blood and urine, elucidating the vital flame or 
heate in animal bodys. 1758 Reup tr. Macguer's Chen. 1. 
34 From the Marine Acid combined with a Phlogiston 
results a kind of Sulphur..that..takes fire of itself upon 
being exposed to the open air. This combination is called 
English Phosphorus, Phosphorus of Urine, because it is 
generally prepared from urine, or, only Phosphorus. 1774 
Gotpsm. Mat. /f7st. (1776) VIII. 175 In the dark they send 
forth a kind of shining light resembling that of phosphorus, 
[1787 De Morveau Womencl. Chinugue 13x Nom ancien, 
Phosphore de Kunkel; Nom nouveau Phosphore.} 1799 
Med. Frnt. 1. 173 Sulphur and phosphorus merely attract 
oxygen; they form in this combination peculiar acids, and 
thereby disengage..beat and light which appear in the form 
of flame. 1827 kK. Turner £lem. Chem, n.224 It is remark- 
able that the slow combustion of phosphorus does not take 
place in pure oxygen, unless its temperature be about 80° F, 
1855 Bain Senses & /nt. 1. ii § 2 Phosphorus abounds more 
in the brain than in any other tissue. 1866 Branpe & Cox 
Dict. Sc. etc. 11. 890/2 Asa result of exposure to heat or 
light, phosphorus sometimes acquires a red colour, and this 
red substance is allotropic or amorphous phosphorus. 
Schrétter made the discovery of this variety of phosphorus 
in 1848. 1876 Bristowe Zhe. & Pract. Med. (1878) 529 
Fatty degeneration..is sometimes observed..in poisoning 
by phosphorus. Neo 

4. attrib. and Comd.,as phosphorus cachexta, liver, 
matches, poison, poisoning; in Chem. = of phos- 
phorus, as phosphorus oxychloride, pentachloride, 
trichloride, trihydride, phosphorus-conlaining adj. ; 
phosphorus-bottle, +(a) a bottle containing phos- 
phorus, used for igniting sulphur matches; (4) a 
bottle containing a small quantity of phosphorus 
dissolved in olive oil, which emits light on being 
uncorked in the dark; + phosphorus box, a box 
containing matches tipped with chlorate of potash, 
with phosphorus on which to ignite them ; + phos- 
phorus-lamp = fhosphorus-bottle b; phosphorus 
necrosis, gangrene of some part of the jaw-bone, 
due to the fumes of phosphorus, a disease affecting 
persons engaged in the manufacture of lucifer 
matches; phosphorus paste, a paste containing 
phosphorus, used to kill vermin. 

1814 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 324 Brimstoned matches, and 
*phosphorus boxes were fireworks. 1881 G. W. Case Afme. 
Delpliine xi. 62 She softly laid the pbosphorus-box out of 
her hands. 1897 Ad/butt’s Syst. Med. 11.930 So long as 
profound *phosphorus cachexia remains. 1896 /déd. 1. 
165 Certain *phosphorus-containing substances in the 
body. 1869 Roscor Elem. Chen 118 Acting upon *phos- 
phorus iodide with water. 1899 Cacney tr. Faksch’s Clin. 
Diagn. vii. (ed. 4) 396 The typical *phosphorus-liver leads 
to alimentary glycosuria. 1898 Westie. Gaz. 16 July 3/3 
If the manufacture of yellow “phosphorus matches can he 
proved to be fatal, nay, even injurious to buman life,. .tben 
let the Government take action. /4/d, 3 June 4/3 Forty- 
seven cases of *phosphorus necrosis have developed among 
our workpeople. 1860 Ure Dict. Arts (ed. 5) TIL, 439 
*Phosphorus paste, for the destruction of rats and mice. 
1873 Watts Fownes’ Chen, (ed. 11) 227 *Phosphorus Penta- 
chloride or Phosphoric Chloride, is formed when phosphorus 
is burned in excess of chlorine. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. 
Surg. 1.539 Necrosis of the jaws, as a result of the “phos- 
phorus poison, is now rarely seen. 1897 Westm. Gaz. 
24 Mar. 9/2 Death was due to phosphorus poison, 1897 
Alibutt’s Syst. Med. 11, 923 In Pardieu’s second form of 
*phosphorus poisoning the symptnms are referable from the 
outset to the nervous system, 1873 Watts Fowzes Chen, 
(ed. 11) 225 *Phosphorus Tribydride is analogous in some 
of its chemical relations to ammoniacal gas. : P 

Phosphosiderite (fpsfosidérsit). Aven. 
[Named 1890, f. PHosPHo- + SipErrTE.] Hydrons 
ferric phosphate, found in transparent red pris- 


matic crystals. ». 
1890 Amer. Frni. Sc. Ser. 1. XL. 336 Phosphosiderite 
..18 orthorhombic and occurs in prismatic crystals. : 
Phosphuranylite (fosfiurenilait). A“. [f 
Puospr(o- + URANYL +-1TE.] Hydrous phosphate 
of uranium, occwring as a yellow pulveralent 
incrustation. r 


1879 Amer. Frnt. Sc. Ser. in, XVIII. 153 A new species 


PHOSPHURE. 


called by the describer phospburanylite. 1892 Dana J/in 
859 Phosphuranylite..occurs as a pulverulent incrustation. 

+Pho'sphure. Chem. Obs. Also8 phosphur. 
[a. F. phosphure (Nomencl. Chimique 1787), f. 
PuospH(0-; see -URE.] = PHOSPHIDE: cf. next. 

(1787 De Morvea, ete. -Vomencl. Chimigque 205 Phosphure, 
Phosphoretum: combinaison de phosphore non oxigéné, 
avec différentes bases.) 1792 Pil. Trans, LX XXII. 304 
This compound. .some of my chemical friends bave called 
fulminating hepar of phosphorus...In the new system of 
chemistry it will be called shosphur of lime. 1799 W. Cray- 
FIELD in Beddoes Contrib. Phys. 4 Med. Knowl, 438 Both 
barytes and strontian combine with phosphorus and exhibit 
similar appearances to the phosphure of lime. 1801 .Vonthly 
Rev. XXXV. 527 Bertrand Pelletier..made several experi- 
menis on metallic phosphures. 


+ Phosphuret (fp'sfiiret’. Chem. Obs. Also 
-oret, [ad.mod.L. phosphoréetum ; altered to phos- 
phuret after F. phosphure: see prec. and -URET.] 
= PHOSPHIDE, 

1799 Hooper Med. Dict., Phosphurets.., combinations of 
phosphorus, not oxygenated, with differenl bases, as phos- 
phuret of copper, phosphuret of tron, &c. 1826 Henry 
Elem. Chem. 11. 49 Pbosphuret of cadmium bas a grey 
colour and a feeble metallic lustre. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Phosphoret, old term for Phosphide. 

(feshiirctéd), 


Phosphuretted, -eted a, 
Chem. Also phosphor-. [f. prec. + -ED.] Com- 
bined chemically with phosphorus. 

Phosphuretted hydrogen = Puoseruixe, phosphorus tri- 
hydride, PHs, a poisonous gas of disgusting sinell, produced 
by tbe decomposition of animal substances. When arising 
from water, It contains traces of the vapour of a liquid 
hydride, and is then spontaneously inflammable, giving rise 
(it is believed) 10 the phenomenon known as fens fatuus or 
Wl o° the wisp. 

1807 T. THomson Chem. (ed. 3) Il. 41 Pbosphureted 
hydrogen gas is emitted, which takes fire as soon as it 
comes to the surface of the water. 1808 Henry Zit. Chem. 
fed. 5) 205 Pbosphuretted hydrogen gas. 1825 — Liem. 
Chem. 11. 510 No mixture..of oxygen, nitrous oxide, or 
chlorine witb phosphureted hydrogen. 1858 CarrENTER 
Veg. Phys. § 32 During the decomposition of animal and 
vegetable substances, they enter into combination with hydro- 
gen, forming sulphuretted and phosphuretted hydrogen. 

B. 1865-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 111. 200 Spontaneously 
inflammable phosphoretted hydrogen. 1880 Bastian Brain 
ii. 28 ‘These tissues. .are composed, in the main, of waler, of 
phosphoretted fats, and of protein compounds. 

|| Phosphu:ria. 7a/h, =PHOSPHORURIA. 

1858 Mavne /.xfos. Lex., Phosphuria,see Phosphoruria. 
1885 W.H. Dickinson Renal & Urinary Affect. 11. xxi 
1233 (Running title) Phospturia. 

Phosphy] (fysfil). Chem. [f. Puospu- + -¥t.] 
The univalent radical ?O,. 

1898 G. McGown tr. Meyer's [fist. Chen. 462 Organic 
compounds containing the group phosphyl (PO2) were also 
prepared a few years ago. 

Phossy (fp’si),a. collog. Also fossy. [f. PHos, 
colloq abbreviation of phosphorus + -x.] Charac- 
terized or affected -by the presence of phosphorus ; 
in phossy jaw, the popular name of the disease 

hosphorus necrosis of the jaw. 

1889 Pall Mall G. 4 Apr. 2/3 Vhe public knows nothing 
of the ‘fossy jaw’ which is one of the familiar dangers of 
life to the East-end match girk 1893 Brit. Med. Fru. 
1 Apr. 706/1 Tke match girls’ ‘leprosy’ and phossy jaw 
demand our attention. 1897 ddlbutt’s Syst. Aled. 11. 928 
The work people suffer from necrosis of the bone, sometimes 
called in this country ‘phossy jaw’ and in France ‘mal 
chimique’... Tbe ‘mixers’ and ‘dippers’ are particularly 
liable to suffer from ‘ phossy jaw’. 

| Phota, Os. Also 7 foota. [a. Pers. 334) 
fétah \oin-band, bathing-cloth.] An East Indian 
fabric, included in lists of piece-goods; cf. Luner. 

1616 B. Farie Let. in £. [nd Comp. Rec. (1g00) 1V. 306 If 
you bave..lunges and footaes..ship them away for this 

lace [Ayuthia (Siam)}. 1725 Loud, Gaz. No. 6388/2 The 

following Goods, viz...Herba Taffaties,..Photaes. 1813 
Miceurn Ortent. Comme. V1. xxi. 221 Piece goods form the 
staple commodity of Bengal...The following are the kinds 
imported... Percaulahs, Photaes, Pulicai handkerchiefs, 

Photal (fowtdl), a. rare. [f. Gr. pas, pwr- 
light + -aL.] = Puorte. 

1877 E. R. Conner Bas. Faith iii. (1884) 121 Physical 

‘tration, photal 


forces—gravitation, cohesion, molecular vi 
vibration, and so forth. 


Photelectric: see PHoTo-ELEcTRIc. 

Photic (fortik), 2. rare. [f. Gr. pas, gpor- 
light + -1c.] Pertaining or relating to light (in 
quot. applied to a supposed ‘fluid’ constituting 
the matter of light; cf. electric fluid). So + Pho-- 
ticated a. Ols., ?impregnated with ‘ photic fluid’; 
Pho'tics si. /., (2) the science of light and its in- 
trinsic properties (sometimes used instead of oféics, 
which properly denotes the science of sight); (4) 
see quot. 1875. 


1843 Mech, Mag. XXXVIUIL. 47 The photic fluid may be 
regarded as the ba-c of all other traversing fluids. /did. 6 
The photicaled ether..1 presume to pervade all nature. 
1858 Mayne Expos. Lex., Photica, term for the doctrine of 
the nature and appearance of light: pholics. 1875 KNIGHT 
Dict, Mech., Photics...tbe term originated in the United 
States Patent Office, and is there applied 1o that class of 
mechanical inventions embracing lamps, gas-ligbt arrange- 
ments, and illuminating apparatus generally. 


Photinian (fotiniin), 2. and sb. Ch. Hist. 
[ad. late L., Phétinddni (pl.), Isidore sthe., f. 
Photinus, in Gr. bwrevés, a man’s name (from 
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! pwrevos shining, bright, luminous),] a. adj, Of 
| or pertaining to Photinus, Bishop of Sirmium, 
who held that Jesus Christ was not essentially 
divine, but became so by a divine emanation which 
descended upon him: his doctrines were condemned 
by various councils between 336 and 351. b. sd. 
A follower of Photinus. 

1648 Owen Toleration Wks. 1851 VIII. 179 [Grotianus] 
granted liberty to all sects but Manichees, Photinians and 
Eunomians. 1720 Warertann Eight Sern. 9 A celebrated 
Writer abroad, has openly espoused this Photinian Notion. 
1853 M. Ketty tr. Gosselin's Power Pope in Mid. Ages 1.79 
In this edict he condemns by name the Pbotinians, Arians, 
and Eunomians. 1864 Bryce Holy Rom. Enip. vi. (1889) 82 
It was becoming more and more alienated from the West by 
the Photinian schism. 1884 Enna Lya.t [Ve Two xxiv, A 
few years ago be was an atheist, now he's a mere Photinian. 

Hence Photi-nianism, the doctrine or heresy of 
the Photinians. 

1655 OwEN Vind. Evang, Whs. (1853) XII. 8 Of the 
Socinian religion there are two main parts; the first is 
Photinianism, the latter Pelagianism, 1865 Union Rev. 
IIL, 440 Socinus, the reviver of a modified Arianism or 
rather Photinianism in the West. 

Photism (fowtiz’m). Psychics. [ad. Gr. pwr 
opos illumination, f. parifev to shine, illuminate, 
f. ¢@s, pwr- light.] A hallucinatory sensation or 
vision of light. 

1902 Athenzunt 19 July 82/3 The alleged accompanying 
vision of a great light, a ‘pbotism' Mr. James calls the 
phenomenon. 1903 F. W. H. Mvers Hum. Personality 1. 
Gloss. s.v. Secondary Sensations, Witb some persons every 
sensation of one type is accompanied by a sensation of 
another lype; as, for instance, a special sound may be 
accompanied by a special sensation of colour or light (chro- 
matisnts or photisuts). 1903 A. Lane WValet’s /rag. 205 
Her (Jeanne d’ Arc’s] thoughts .. presenied themselves in 
visual forms.. attended by an hallucinalory brighiness of 
light (a ‘ photism ys 

Photistic, 2. vave—'. [ad. Gr. partarin-os 
enlightening, f. pwrtorjs an enlightencr, f. pwricew: 
see prec.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
ilumination. 

1885 J. Martineau Types Eth. Th. U1. u. i. 356 When, 
from the dull sense. the photistic thrill disengages itself as 
something different from the rest, it will not be denied thal 
this is a perceptive gain, i.e. an accession not only to the 
creature's sensory store, but to his life-relations with reality. 


Photo (foto). 
1. Colloquia! abbreviation of PHotocRapu. 
A. sh. 


1870 Miss Bripcman Xo. Lynne Il. x. 215, I should like 
her photo. 1877 Princess ALicE in JVew. (1884) 357, I send 
you the last photos done of the children. 1893 Romanes 
in Life 313 The photos..make me realise what splendid 
work the buildings are. 

Comb, 1879 Mrs. A. E. James (nd. [louseh. Managem, 27 
Odds and ends in the way of plioto-stands [ete.. 1902 
Datly Chron. 5 Sept., Fancy leather and photo-fraine work. 


B. vd. 


1870 Carfytr Let. Anderson 20 Mar., No inask that has 
it not..can be accepted to engrave from or be thought worth 
photoing. 1889 J. K. Jerome 7hrce Men tn Boal xviii. 
291 We had no objection to being photo’d full-length. 

2. Colloquial (technical) abbreviation for Pnoto- 
GRAPHIC: see also PHoto- 2. 

1889 Naiure 31 Ocl. 647/2 Corrected for pholo work. 1890 
Anthony's Photogr. Bull. 111. 271, | have written so otten 
lo the various year books and photo papers on this subject. 

Photo- (fovto), before a vowel properly phot- 
(but often in full form phofo- in Eug. compounds), 
repr. Gr. pwro-, combining form of gas, pwr- light. 

1. Words in which pho/o- simply denotes ‘ light’. 

Photo-esthe'tic a. [see AsTHETIC], perceptive 
of light. || Photobacte‘rium, a phosphorcscent 
bacterium. Photobiotie (-baig'tik) a. [see 
Biotic], Soz., ‘living in the light; an epithet for 
certain vegetable cells’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Photo- 
derma‘tic a, [Gr. dépua skin], having a skin 
sensitive to light, Pho'todrome [Gr. -5popos-run- 
ning, -runner, f. dpdyos running], an instrument for 
producing optical effects by flashes of light thrown 
upon revolving disks bearing figures or devices 
(Knight Dict. Alech. Supp. 1884). Pho:tody- 
namic, -dyna‘mical ads. [see Dynamic], pcr- 
taining or rclating to the energy of light; so 
Pho:todyna'mics, that part of physics which 
deals with the energy of light, esp. in relation to 
growth or movement in plants, Photo-e'pinasty 
&ot., ‘epinasty consequent upon exposure to bright 
light’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.); hence Pho-to-epina‘stic 
| @., pertaining to or of the nature of photo-epinasty; 
Pho-to-epina’sticallyadv. Pho:to-equili brium, 
state of equilibrium in regard to the vibrations 
of light. WPhoto-hy'ponasty o¢., ‘hyponasty 
consequent upon exposure to intense light fol- 
lowing upon an arrest of growth’ (Syd. Soe. 
Lex.); hence Pho:to-hypona‘stic a., Pho:to- 
hypona'stically av. || Photolysis (fotg'lisis) 
Bot. [mod.L., f. Gr. Avots loosening: cf. electro- 
lysis\, general term for the movements of proto- 
plasm (esp. that containing chlorophyil-granules) 
under the influence of light, distinguished as 
| APOSTROPHE and EPISTROPHE, Pho:tomagne‘tic 


PHOTO-. 


@., applied to certain rays of the spectrum having, 
or supposed to have, a magnetic influence; so 
Photoma'gnetism, photomagnetic property or 
character; that branch of physics which deals 
with the relations between light and magnetism. 
Photo‘pathy [Gr. -ma@ea, na@os suffering}, the 
behavionr of an organism towards light, in moving 
towards or away from an illuminated region; 
hence Photopa'thic a. Photoperi‘meter = 
PERIMETER 2. Pho‘tophil a. [-pu11.], loving light, 
tending towards a lighted region. Photophob, -e 
a. [-pHOBE], having an aversion to light, giver 
to retreating into the darkness. Pho:tophosphor- 
escent a., ‘becoming phosphorescent from the 
action oftight’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Photophy'sicaia., 
belonging to the physical effect of light (opp. to 
PHOTOCHEMICAL). Pho'topile, an apparatus, re- 
sembling a thermopile, sensitive to light, as the 
sensitive selenium cells in the receiver of a photo- 
phone. Pho‘topolari:meter, a special form of 
polarimeter invented by Cornu in 1885. {| Pho- 
to:psia, pho'topsy [Gr. ois vision], ‘a subjective 
sensation of light’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Pho:to- 
tachometer (-takg'm/to1) [Gr. taxos swiftness, 
Taxus swift: see -METER], an apparatus for deter- 
mining the velocity of light; so Phototacho- 
me‘tric, -ical (also -tachy-) @ajs., relating to the 
measurement of the velocity of light; Pho-to- 
tacho'metry, the measurement of the velocity of 
light. Phototele‘graphy, ‘electric reproduction of 
pictures, writings, etc., at a distance ; telephoto- 
graphy’ (Funk Stand. Dict.). Photote‘lephone 
= PHOTOPHONE. Pho:totherapeu'tic @. [see 
THERAPEUTIC], pertaining to Pho:totherapen'tics 
or Phototherapy, a system of treatment of cer- 
tain skin diseases by exposure to particular light- 
rays, introduced by N. R. Finsen of Copenhagen. 
Photothe'rmic a. [Gr. @épyos hcat], pertaining to 
the heating effect of light-rays. Pho:tovolta‘ic a., 
relating to a voltaic current as affected by light. 


1880 ALLMAN in Yrul. Linn. Soc., Zoot. XV. 137 Ascrib- 
ing lo the marginal bodies of the Hydroid Medusae a 
*pboto-aesthetic function. rg00 Lancet 13 Oct. 1087/1 
The peculiar greenish glow seen upon stale haddocks and 
other sea fishes is produced by this reinarkable *pholo- 
bacterium...By protracted exposure they [photobacteria] 
may be pbotographed by their own light. 1889 Nature 
15 Aug. 384/z Although these mollusks possess no eyes, 
they display exireme sensibility to light...It also appears 
that the *photodermatic (receptive) function is stimulated 
by luminous vibrations from without. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
*Photodynamic, belonging lo the energy of light-rays. 1890 
Garxsty & Barrour tr. Sachs’ Hist. Bot. 1. iii. 535 The 
movements of swarm-spores..must be ranked with these 
*photodynamical phenomena. /éyd. 554 {Normal growth 
and the movements of protoplasm] two phenomena which 
also fall within the province of *photodynainics. 1890 Cex. 
Dict, *Photo-cpinastic. ..*Photo-cpinastically, ..°Photo- 
epinasty. 1858 Mayne Expos. Lex. 948/2 °Photomagnetic. 
1864 WessteEr, "Photomagnetism, the relation of magnetism 
lo light. Faraday. 1897 C.B. Davenrort E.rper. Merphol. 
1. 185 A phototactic or *pholopathic response has not hitherto 
been certainly observed in this group, 1897 /éid. 180 Con- 
trol of the Direction of Locomotion by Ligh1— Phototaxis 
and *Photopathy. [.Vote.] The second includes the wan- 
dering of organisms into a more or less intensely illuminated 
region. /did. 181 According as the migration is towards or 
from the more intensely illuminated area, we can distinguish 
positive (+) and negative (—) pholopathy; and correspond- 
ingly we..speak of the organisms themselves as *photophil 
or *photophob. In this nomenclature I follow Graber. /d7d. 
194 Among Echinodermata, Asteracanthion rubens..appears 
lo be photophil, and Aslerina gibbosa..to be photopbob. 
1888 Metpoia Chem. Photogr. 1. (1889) 8 *Photo-physical 
changes requiring more or less lime for their completion. 
1889 Athenzunt 26 Oct. 562/3 The author discriminates 
between photo-physical changes, thal is, those in which 1be 
chemical composition of the substance exposed to light is in 
no way altered, and photo-chemical changes. 1884 C. Lock 
Workshop Receipts Ser. i. 180/1 The resistance of the 
whole *photopile is reduced 10 a minimum. 1884 Knicur 
Dict. Alech. Supp. 675 (litle of Fig. 1908) Bell’s Photo- 
pile of Receiver. 1844 Duncuison Jed. Lex.,*Photopsia. 
1858 Mayne F.xfos. Lex. 649/1 Photopsy. 1889 Lancet 
28 Dec. 1331/1 In the optic nerve these conditions cause 
photopsia or flashes of light, flaines, sparks, and stars. 
1886 A thengum 3 July21/1 An account of Prof. Newcomb’'s 
delermination ..of the velocity of light. The apparatus 
employed, to which the name of **phototachometer ’ was 
given. 1882 Harkness in Nature 30 Nov. 117/2 The solar 
parallax..cannot be regarded as exactly known until the 
results oblained from trigonometiical,..and *phototachy- 
metrical melbods are in perfect harmony. x904 Dasly Chron. 
26 Sept. 5/5 Further experiments in *phototherapeutics 
dealt with the bactericidal effects of concentrated violel 
rays in cases of lupus. 1899 Adéxtt’s Syst. Med. VIII. 796 
The latest addition 1o our practical resources is the ‘*photo- 
therapy’ of Finsen of Copenhagen, 1903 Hestut. Gaz. 
24 June 9/1 The new cure of lupus by phototherapy has 
been most successful. 1891 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. \Vo 
359 The *phototberntic energy in the luminous spectrum. 


2. Words in which phofo- indicates connexion 
with photography, or some photographic process ; 
being sometimes (esp. in xonce-was.) practically 
equivalent to PyoTograpuic, as in photo-charl, 
-cyclist, -equipment, -miniature, -process, -revolver, 
-surucy, -tracing, -transfer. 


PHOTO.-. 


Photo-a‘quatint : see quots. Pho:to-biblio’- 
graphy, description of books by the aid of pho- 
tography. Pho to-cera'mie a., ceramic (work) de- 
corated by photographic processes; also as sd. 
(fl); hence Photo-ce'ramist, an artist in photo- 
ceramic work. Photo-co'llotype: see quot. Photo- 
cray‘on @., produced by a photographic process 
giving the effect of crayons, or by crayon-work on 
a photographic groundwork: see quot. Pho-to- 
ele‘ctrotype : see quot, ; so Pho.to-ele‘ctrotyping. 
Photo-e'tch 7@. /vavs., to etch by a photographic 
process, as in photogravure; so Photo-e'tching. 
Photo-filigrane : see quot. Photoga’stroscope, 
‘an arrangement for photographing the inside of the 
stomach’ (Woodbury Zzcycl. Phot. 1892). Photo- 
gelatin @., applied to any photographic process 
in which gelatin is uscd, Photogra‘photype, 
a method of producing blocks for letter-press 
printing by the aid of photography and electro- 
typing. Photo-hy-alotype = HyYALoTYPE. Pho:to- 
ink @., produced by photography so as to be 
printed in ink. Pho:to-inta'glio (-a‘l¥o), a design 
in intaglio produced by a photographic process ; 
alsoat/rié, Photo-li‘thotype, a picture produced 
by photolithography. Photo-ma‘pping, the 
mapping (of the stars, ete.) by photography ; so 
Photo-ma‘pper, an instrument for this. Pho to- 
meta llograph, a photozincograph or analogous 
engraving ; so Pho:to-metallo'graphy. Photo- 
me‘zzotype (also abbrey. photo-mezzo), a photo- 
mechanical printing process similar to collotype ; 
a print produced by this. Photo-ne‘phograph 
[Gr. vépos cloud: see -GRAPH], an apparatus for 
taking a succession of simultaneous photographs 
of a cloud from two points at some distance apart, 
in order to asccrtain the height and movement of 
thecloud ; alsocalled Photo-ne*phoscope. Pho to- 
papy'rograph, a plate or print made by Pho to- 
Papyro'graphy, a modification of photolitho- 
graphy, in which paper is used as the support, 
instead of a stone ora metal plate. Pho'tophane: 
sce quot. Photo-pri‘nt, a print produced by 
a photo-mechanical process; so Pho to-pri‘nting. 
Pho to-relie‘f, au image in relief produced by a 
photographic process; alsoaft+76. Photo-ro‘cket: 
see quot. Photo-sculpture s4., a process in 
which the subject is photographed simultaneously 
from a number of different points of view all 
round, and the photographs are used to trace 
successive outlines on a block of modelling clay, 
which is afterwards finished by hand; _ hence 
Photo-scu‘lptural @., pertaining to or produced 
by photo-sculpture ; Photo-scu‘lpture v. ¢razzs., 
to produce by photo-sculpture. Pho to-spectro'- 
scopy, the application of photography to spectro- 
scopy; so Pho:to-spectrosco’pic a., pertaining to 
photo-spcctroscopy. Photo-te’lescope, atelescope 
with photographic apparatus, used for photo- 
graphing stars or other heavenly bodies. Pho to- 
theo'dolite, an instrument for the performance of 
triangulation by means of photographs. Pho’to- 
tint, a photo-mechanical printing process similar 
to collotype, used ¢1875 (Woodbury Zzcycl. Phot.). 
Photo-vi trotype [L. zfrzm glass: see TYPE], a 
photograph printed on glass. Photo-xylography 
(-zailp grafi) [XYLoGRAPHY], a processof employing 
photography in the preparation of wood blocks 
for printing from. 

189z Wooosury Excycl. Phot. 503 * Photo-Aquatint,a pro- 
cess for printing pictures from intaglio copperplates. 1897 
Daily News 4 Oct. 6/4 Yhe bichromate process, to whicb 
has been given the name ‘ Photo-Aquatint * because there is 
practically nothing used but pure water-colour fixed by the 
effect of light acting through a negative. 1878 H.Stevexs 
(t2t/e) *Photo-Bibliography, or a Word on Printed Card 
Catalogues of Old, Rare, Beautiful and Costly Books, etc., 
with reduced facsimiles of some famous Works issued during 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 1891 Athenzum 
10 Jan. 53/2 The subject of photo-bibliography was one of 
his [H. Stevens's] pet hobbies. 1895 Dearly Mews 9 May 3/6 
The Princess of Wales has consented to lend her Collection 
of ‘Photo-Cerainics to the Exhibition of Photography. 1894 
Amer, Ann. Photog. 143 A *photo-ceramist of no ordinary 
merit. 1894 Athenvun: 4 Aug. 165/3 Comparing the present 
*photo.charts (of stars] witb others obtained by tbe same pro- 
cesses after the lapse of several years. 1881 Abney /’hotog?. 
186 Bya “photo-colloty pe processis meant a ‘surface printing’ 
process, by which prints are obtained from the suiface of a 
film of gelatine, or other kindred substance. 1873 E. Sron 
Workshop Receipts Ser. 1. 270/1 *Photo-Crayon Portraits, 
1892 Woopsury Lucycl. Phot. 503 Photo Crayon Process, a 
photographic transparency on glass. .[was] afterwards backed 
up with white paper, on whicha number of lines, hatchings, 
orstippling were lithographed, giving the portrait the appeai- 
ance of a crayon work. 1898 IWestm. Gaz. 13 July 8/1 A 
*photo-decotrated tile company in Staffordshire. 1875 Knicnt 
Dict. Mech., *Photo-clectrotype, a process in which a photo- 
graphic picture is produced in relief so as to afford, by 
electro-deposition, a matrix for a cast, from which impres- 
sions in ink may be obtained. 1865 in Adbridgit. Specif. 

*utents, Photogr. (1872) 118 An improved *photo-electro- 
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typing process. 1891 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. \V, 427 | 
A dozen African explorers could be fitted out with the now 
indispensable *photo-equipment. 1889 *Photo-etch [see 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING], 1900 Athenxum 21 July 92/1 ‘The 
plates.. have been photo-etclied from the author's drawings. 
1896 Daily News 19 Dec. 3/4 A skilful *pboto-etching 
.-after the picture of ‘The Ferry’. 1883 Athenxum 
27 Jan. 124/2 A new process..named ‘ *photo-filigrane ’, for 
producing the water-mark in paper by a_ photographic 
process. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech.," Photo-gelatine Process, 
one in whicb gelatine, prepared chemically, usually hy the 
bichromate of potash, is madetoreceivea photographicimage. 
1874 (¢t/e) Specimensof “Photo-Graphoty pe engraving. 1875 
Kaicur Dict, Alech., *Photo hyalotype. 1888 Athenzum 
14 July 69 Reproduced, with no remarkable success, by the 
“photo-ink process. 1875 Knicut Dict. Alech., *Photo- 
tntaglio Engraving, a process in which, by photograpltic 
means, lines are etched in a plate to be subsequently filled 
with ink and printed by the copperplate printing-press. 1891 
Anthonys Photogr. Bull, \V. 181 An early photo-intaglio 
process. 1859 Sat, A'cv, 26 Feh, 243/1 A process well worth 
attention. .its result may be called a *Photo-litho-type. 1870 
H. M. Parknurst Amer. Jrui, Sci. Ser. u.X LIX, 38 The 
motion of the diaphragm may be produced..by the star-key 
of my star-mapper ; and this constitutes the * Photo- mapper. 
/bid. 39 In *photo-mapping I place the prism always in 
the meridian. 1899 Daily News 6 June 8/4 The photo- 
mapping of the heavens by the Astrograpbic Equatorial. 
1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., *Photo-metallograph, see Photo- 
zincograph. 1859 Sat. Rev. 26 Feb. 242/2 *Photo-metallo- 
graphy. 1890 Pall Mal/G. 4 Aug. 6/2 A *photomezzotype 
of Mrs. General Booth, 1891 Anthonys Photogr. Bull. 
IV. 428 ‘That perfeeted form of collotype which the com- 
pany has christened ‘ photomezzotype . 1893 Nation (N.Y.) 
13 July 34/1 The .. photomezzotype plates give us pictures 
of the Great Barrier Reef... of the gieatest beauty. 1890 
A thenxum 29 Mar. 408/2 Reference was..madeto Mr. J 1. 
Jordan's form of sunshine recorder, and to Capt. Abney's 
*photo-nephograph. 1862 Catal, Internat, Exhib. 1. xv. 53 
Plans reduced by photography, photozincographs, and *pho- 
topapyrographs. 1862 Scott & James Photo-zincogiaphy 
Pref. 6 The discovery ofthe art of *Photo-papyrography was 
the result of an accident. 1889 Axthouy's Photogr. Bull. M1. 
427 *Photophane is a photo-mechanical process allied (but 
superior) to collotype. 1888 Lp. R. Gower (é:t/e) * Bric-a- 
brac’, or some ‘*Photoprints illustrating Art Objects at 
Gower Lodge, Windsor. 1889 Athenzum 20 July 91/2 The 
book is embellished with six photoprint illustrations. 1884 
Knicur Dict. Alech. Supp., *Photo-printing Process. 1875 
Lbid.. *Photo-.processes. 1897 Daily News x Apr. 5/4 
Photo-process classes for the instruction of all comers 
actually engaged in any branch of the photo-inechanical, 
photographic, designing, lithographic, engraving, and print- 
Ing crafts. 1875 tr. Vovel’s Chem. Light xv. 230 The Pro- 
duction of *Photo-Reliefs. 88x Asney Photogr, xxvii. 186 
Mr. Dallas..has produced photo-relief blocks for the repro- 
duction of half-tone prints. 1892 Woovosury Eucycl, Phot. 
538 The Woodbury process is often termed a photo-relief 
one. 1886 Pall Alall G. 4 Oct. 10/1 Instantaneous photo- 
graphs of Russian life, taken by the *photo-revolver invented 
by K. Brandil, photographer to the Warsaw Imperial Uni- 
versity. 1889 /é/d. 11 Jan. 6/2 A curious photogiaphic 
apparatus, in which a camera is raised by a rocket and 
lowered by a parachute...For securing bird's-eye views 
the *photo-rocket offers several important advantages over , 
balloon photograpby. 1883 /é/d. 6 Dec. 5/1 Compaiing 
some of tbe originals with the *photosculptuial copies. 
1853 in Abridgm. Specif. Patents, Photogr, (1872) 70 [This 
invention (of Francois Willéms) 1elates to) *photo-sculpture. 
1854 Round Table 18 June 12/2 Busts and figures in clay, 
modeled bya new process called Photosculpture, exhibiting 
a new and charming development of heliographic ait. 1875 
tr. Vogel's Chem. Light xv. 23: This photo-sculpture, as it 
is called, can only be carried out imperfectly. 188: ABNEY 
Photogr. 282 The spectroscope and cainera are rigidly con- 
nected one with another, .. This completes the *photo- | 
spectroscopic arranzement. /4id. 263 *Photo-spectioscopy 
.-has two aspects: in one it is the study as to the sensitive- 
ness of compounds to the influence of different portions of 
the spectrum; in the other, the study of the spectium itself, 
1891 Anthonys Photogr. Bull. 1V.236 Join a society wbich 
has undertaken tbe ‘ *photo-survey’ of its district, and do 
your part. 1893 Fiche, in Chatauguan XIII. 318 Tbe 
photo-connecting lens of 33 ingh diameter being placed over 
the 36 incb telescope, thus turning it into a *phototelescope. 
1894 Athenzuinz 10 Feb. 183/2 The Compton 8-inch pboto- 
telescope has been used for photographing stats suspected 
of variation, 1892 /b7d. 5 Mar. 311/3 A *photo-tbeodolite, 
an instrument equally well adapted for geodetic and astro- 
nomical measurements, and invaluable for taking panoramic 
views of mountain regions, 1892 Woopsury Encyc/, Phot. 
531 A little *photo-transfer ink is mixed with turpentine. 
1875 Kxtcut Dict. Mlech., *Photo-vitrotype, 1865 Cham. 
bers's Encycl. VII. 510/r *PhotoNylography, is the appli- 
cation of photography to wood-engraving. 

3. Prefixed to the names of chemical salts, etc., 
and of chemical processes, to express the effect of 
light in changing the molecular constitution of the 
salt, etc. (by virtue of which it is capable of being 
employed in photography). Thus: Pho-to-sa‘lt, 
a general term for any salt so modified by light; 
so photo-bromide, photo-chloride, photo-io- 
dide; photo-sulphate, etc. Pho'to-decompo- 
sition, decomposition due to the action of light ; 
so photo-oxidation, photo-redu‘ction, etc. 

1887 Carty Lra in Amer. Frul. Sc. 352 As these sub- 
stances have been hitheito seen only in the impure form in 
which they are produced by the continued action of light 
on the noimal salts, it might be convenient to call them 
photosalts, photuchloride, photobromide, and photoiodide, 
instead of red or coloured chloride, etc. 1888 MrLpoLa 
Chem. Photogr. (1889) 24 Photo-reduction may mean eitber 
a liberation of oxygen or of some other negative element, 
such as chlorine. /did. 52 It is known that moisture acce- 
lerates the photo-decomposition. J/é/d. 269 The photo- 
oxidation of lead compounds, of mercurous oxide,..and of 
sulphides, proceeds more rapidly in the red than in tbe 
violet rays. 1890 Anthony's Photogr. Bull, \11. 395 Photo- | 
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sulphate of iron solution was for a long time the only 
developer used. 
Photo-gsthetic to -bioti¢c: see PHoro- 1. 
Photochemical ({6"to,ke-mikal), a. [f. PHoto- 
+CueEnicaL.J] Of or pertaining to the chemical 


action of light. 

1859 Sat. Kev. 26 Feb. 242/1 The use of that bichromate 
of potassium to which we alluded before as the foundation 
of so many of these ingenious combinations of photochemical 
changes and mechanical inventions. 1888 Merpora Chen. 
Photogr.i.(1889)7 Bya photo-chemicalaction must be under- 
stood a chemical change produced by the action of light. 

Ilence Photoche'mically adv. So also Photo- 
che'mist, one versed in photochcmistry ; Photo- 
chemistry, that part of chemistry which deals 
with the chemical action of light. 

1867 M. Carey Lea in Amer. Frul, Sci. Ser. 2. XLIV. 71 
The nature of the action of light upon iodid of silver, .. the 
most important..of all the facts of photochemistry. 1898 
Daily News 15 Apr. 5/6 It works photo-chemically. 

Photo-chloride: sce PHuTo- 3. 

Photochromatic (fo-tokrome‘tik), a. [f. 
Puoto- + Cnromatic.] Of or pertaining to the 
chromatic or colouring action of light; pertaining 
to or produced by photochromy. 

1888 Metpota Chem. Photogr. vili. (1889) 322 Other in- 
vestigators..have confirmed the general result that silver 
chloride can be made susceptible of *photochromatic im. 
pressions. /4id. 324 The photochromiatic propeity apparently 
belongs to the reduction product, which we now have good 
reasons for believing to be an oxycbloride. 

So Pho'tochrome, name for a coloured photo- 
graph; Pho-tochromo'graphy, a method of 
colouring photographs, or of producing photo- 
chromes; Pho to-chromoli'thograph, a chromo- 
lithograph in the production of which photo- 
graphic processes have been used ; Photochro‘mo- 
scope, an optical apparatus by which photo- 
graphic or stereoscopic views are exhibited in 
their natural colours; Photo-chro‘motype s0., a 
picture in colours printed from plates preparcd 
by a photo-relief process; also = photo-chromo- 
Lypy ; whence Photo-chromotype wv. (¢raizs., 
to reproduce in photo-chromotype; Photo-chro’- 
motypy, the art or process of producing pictures 
in this way; Pho'tochromy, (a) the ait or pro- 
cess of colouring photographs; (4) the art of 
photographing objects in their natural colours; 
colour-photography. 

1880 //ustr. Loud. News 24 Jan. 82/1 The new invention of 
*photo-cbrome will cause a revolution in the art of portrait- 
taking, 1894 Westin. Gaz. x Jan. 3/x Judging by a seties of 
photochroms sent to us..it 1s now possible to reproduce, 
photographically, all the most striking tints in a landscape. 
18.. M.C.C. Photo-Chromography 4 * Photo-Chiomography 
.. Will ,. maintain the foremost place amongst the various 
modes of painting photograpbs. 1870 Eng. Mech. 14 Jan. 
428/2 Mr. Griggs has..applied photo-lithography success- 
fully to the production of *photo-chromolithographs. 88x 
Eng Mechanic 27 May 294/3 Five-guinea *Photochromo- 
scope, ..adds Nature's beauteous tints to any glass trans- 
parency. 3893 Brit. Journ. Photegr. XL. 798 Which could 
be used like the stereoscope or the photochromoscope. 
1895 Current Hist. (Buffalo) V. 963 By means of an instru- 
ment to which has been given the name ‘ photocbromo- 
scope’, a stereoscopic effect is produced in which the 
original tints stand out faithfully. 1886 Sez. Amer. 24 July 
49/3 {Yhey] produce by a new process colored prints, so- 
called ‘*photo-chiomotypes’, whicb are made in the printing 
press, 1896 /d/er Mar. 239/1 A design for a Christmas 
annual, which is to be repioduced in ‘ photochromotype *. 
1894 Brit. Frul. Photogr. XLI, 53 *Photo-chromotypy 
is in its experimental stage, but no doubt there is a great 
future before it. 1888 Mr.pota Chem. Phologr (1889) 326 
To deal with the chemical principles of *photochromy, 189: 
Daily News 15 May 7/1 An_ exhibition illustrative of 
photochromy, or tbe science of producing colour in com- 
bination with pbotograpby. 

Photochronograph ({detokrg‘ndgraf). [Ff 
PHoTO- + CHRONOGRAPH, or (in a.) from the Gr. 
elements of this.] @. An instrument for taking a 
series of instantaneous photographs at regular 
short intervals of time; also, each of the photo- 
graphs so taken, b. An instrnment by which a 
beam of light is caused to produce a photographic 
image at some precise instant of time, e. g. so as 
to show the exact time at which a star crosses the 
meridian. So Pho-tochronogra phic a., pertain- 
ing to photochronography; Pho tochronogra’- 
phically adv., by means of photochronography ; 
Pho tochronography (-krong'grafi), the art or 
process of taking instantaneous photographs at 


regular intervals (see a. above). , 
3887 Nature 15 Sept. 480/1 Photocbronogiapby applied to 
the dynamic problem of tbe fligbt of birds, by M. Maiey. 
Zbid., On the photochronograph are measured all the dis- 
placements of the mass of the bird on the wing, togetber 
with the velocity of these movements. 1891 /’«// Afall G. 
13 July 6/3 The pboto-chronograph.. causes a Star to record 
the time of its own transit across the meridian. 1892 /bid. 
14 Oct. 5/1 The Jesuit Father Fargis,..the inventor of the 
photochronograpb for measuring star transits. 1897 Westm. 
Gaz, 19 May 6/2 At the receiving end tbe polarising pboto- 
chronograph of Lieutenant Squier and Professor Crehore 


- completes the work, allowing a beam of light to register 


itself on a rapidly revolving sensitive plate. 
Photo-collotype to -dynamics: see PHoTo-. 


PHOTO-ELECTRIC. 


Pho:to-ele‘ctric, ¢z. Also photelectric. 
[f. Paoro- + Enectric.} +a. = PHOTO-GALVANIC. 
Obs. b. Pertaining to, furnishing, or employing 
electric light. ¢. Of or pertaining to photo-elec- 
tricity (see below) ; producing an electric effect by 
means of light. d@. Used for taking photographs 
by electric light. 

& 1863 Bostox Commw.(U.S.) 30 Oct., A specimen of what 
is called the ‘ Photelectric engraving’, according to a new 
art called ‘the Dallas process’. 1905 Daily Chron. 14 Mar. 
3/7 The early photo-eleciric engravings by the Preisch 
process are not half a century old. 

b. 1863 ATKINSON Ganot's Physics v1. V. 441 Photoelectric 
Mice This ts nothing more than the solar micro- 
scope, ..illuminated by the electric light. 1875 KnicuT 
Dict. Mech. 1679/1 Photo-electric Lamp, a name for the 
electric kamp. , ee 

C. 1880 sithenzunt 20 Nov. 679/1 Prof. Minchin showed 
by Seeeament the photo-electric current setup by a beam of 
light falling on a sheet of tinfoil immersed in a solution of 
acid carbonate of calcium. 1903 A. R. Wattace Afan's 
Place in Universe 290 Experiments on the Electrical 
Measurement of Starlight by means of a photo-electric cell. 

So Pho-to-electrical a. = pholo-electric (Cent. 
Dict. 1890); Pho to-electri‘city, electricity gener- 
ated or affected by light. 

1877 Nature 25 Oct. 558/2 Some interesting experiments on 
the photo-electricity of fluorspar. 
Photo-electrotype: see PHoTo- 2. 

Pho:to-engra‘ving. [f. PHoro- + Encrav- 
Inc.] A common name for processes in which, 
by the actton of photography, a matrix is obtained 
from which prints in ink can be taken; also, a 
print or engraving so made. (Usually restricted 
to those cases in which the matrix is tn relief, as 
distinguished frum PHoTocRavouRE, in which it is 
usually in intaglio.) Also adrié. So Photo- 
engra‘ve v. /ras.; Photo-engra‘ver, one who 
practises photo-engraving. 

1872 Nature 8 Feb, v. 285/2 Some results of early photo- 
engraving. 1881 Zimes 4 Jan. 3/6 The very first true 
photographic process discovered by Nicpce .. is again 
practised for plioto-engraving. 1881.4 ¢henvunt1y Mar. 401/3 
A photo-engraving..enlarged from a photograph.., which 
is a fine example of photo-engraving. 1889 MacKellar's 
Amer. Printer (ed. 17) 37 Three dislinct methods of photo- 
engraving are employed in the United States; namely, 
swelled gelatine, photo-etching, and wash-out. 1892 Wooo. 
BpurY L£ucycl. Phot. 506 Producing pholo-engraved plates 
hy the bitumen process. 1902 Daily Chron. 24 Mar. 3/4 
Her drawings should give the hoto-engraver no trouble. 
Photo-epinastic to -filigrane: see PHoto- 1, 2. 


Pho:to-galva‘nic, cz. [f. Pnoto- 2 + Gat- 
VANIC.] = PHOTO-GALVANOGRAPHIC; cf. PHuTo- 
ELECTRIC a. 

1852 Jousert in Journal Soc. Arts 26 Nov. in Cire. Se. 
(e Ae I. 241/: This process will be found extremely 
valuable.. for photogalvanic plates. 

Pho:to-galvanography. [f. PHoto- 2 + 
GaALvaNnoGRarHy.} <A process of obtaining from 
@ positive photograph on glass or paper, or a 
drawing on translucent paper, by means of a 
gutta-percha tmpression from a relief negative tn 
bichromated gelatine, an electrotype plate capable 
of being used as in copper-plate printing. 

See The Engineer 25 Apr. 1856, 227; Art Jrni. VIIL. ars, 
The name was given by Mr. D. C. Dallas, by whom the 
process, invented by Bir. Paul Pretsch of Vienna, was per- 
fected in 1855. . 

Hence Photto-galvanograph, a print thus 
formed; Pho:to-galvanogra‘phic a., of, pertain- 
ing to, or produced by Pee ab anography. 

1855 (¢it/e) The Patent Photo-galvanographic Company. 
1856 P. Pretscn Pager before Soc. Arts 23 Apr., The name 
of ‘pholo-galvanography, or engraving by light and elec- 
tricity’ has been given to the new art by Mr. Duncan 
Campbell Dallas. /éid., The impressions from the pholo- 
galvanographic plates. 1870 Eng. VWech.7 Jan. 405/3 Previous 
to the invention of the photo-galvanographic process by 
Herr Paul Pretsch, no satisfactory permanent prints incarbon 
from plates had heen obtained hy means of photography. 
1875 Knicut Dict. Afech. 1679/2 Photogatvanograph. 

Photogastroscope, -gelatin: sce Puoro- 2. 
Photogen (fovtddzén). [f. Gr. gas, por- 
light (PHOTo- 1) + -GEN, used as = ‘ producing’. 
In mod.F. photogéne.] 

1. Name for a kind of paraffin oil ; kerosene, 

a 1864 Gesner Coal, Petrol., etc. (1865) 93 Wagenman 
applied himself to the oils derivable from turf, Crown coal, 
and bituminnus slate, from which he obtained photogen, 
solar oil, and paraffin. 1880 Pad/ Mall G. 10 May 12/1 The 
American raw petroleum gave about two-thirds of its weight 
of photogen, while the Russian only gives about one-third 
photogen, but a greater proportion of fatty oils. 

2. See quot. 

_ 1858 Soc. Arts Frnd. VI. App. I. Catalogue roth exhibit. 
inventions 31, No. 166 Patent Photogen, or Light Generator, 
to be used for taking Photographs at Night. 

3. A light-producing organ in an animal. 

1896 Cambr. Nat. Hist, 11. 296 In Tomoptertis there is. . 
a brightly-coloured spherical organ, which for a long time 
was regarded as an eye, but from its structure appears to be 
a ‘photogen ’, 

Photogene (fatdzin). [mod. f. Gr. type 
*pwroyerns light-produced: see PHOTO- 1, -GEN 2.] 
_1. Physiol. A visual impression (usually negative, 
i.e. having the complementary colours and shades) 
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continuing after the withdrawal of the object which 
produced it; an after-image. 
1864 H. Spencer Biol. § 62 In youth, the visual apparatus 


is so quickly restored to its state of integrity, that many of | 


these photogenes, as they are called, cannot he perceived. 

+ 2. A ‘photogenic drawing’, photograph. Ods. 

1851 Crass Zechn, Dict. 541/2 Photograph, .. also called 
Photogene, . signifying what is generated or delineated by 
the help of light. | 

Photogenetic (foutodztnectik), a. rare—?. 
[f. PHoto- 1+ Genetic.} Having the property of 
producing or emitting light, lumtniferous. 

1896 Adléntt's Syst. Med. 1. 530 The phosphorescence 
observed on the surface of sea-waler, or on decomposing 
| meat or fish, is due to photogenetic bacteria. 

Photogenic (foutodzenik), 2. [f. as PHoro- 
GENE+-1¢: in F. photogénique (Talbot in Comptes 
Rendus VU. 341, 4 Mar. 1839). (In sense 3, not 
etymologically used.)] 

1. Produced or caused by light. rare. 

1855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. i. iv. 310 The darkening 
of the skin caused by long exposure to sunshine... In trans- 
parent and semi-transparent creatures any such photogenic 
effect must pervade the whole body. 

+2. spec. Produced by, or pertaining to, the 
chemical action of light on a sensitized surface ; 
an earlier word for Zholographic. Obs. 

Photogenic drawing, the term originally used hy W. H. 
Fox Talbot for photography, or for a photograph; sfec. a 
photograph of a flat translucent object (as a drawing on 
translucent paper, a leaf, etc.), ohtained by placing it under 
glass in contact with a sensilive film. (Hence F. photogé- 
nique.) 

1839 (Jan. 31) Tatsot in Proc. Roy. Soc. 1V. 120 (title) Some 
account of the Art of Photogenic Drawing, or the Process 
by which Natural Objects may he made to delineate them- 
selves without the aid of the Artist's Pencil. 1839 A ¢hcnzum 
2 Feb. 96/2 Mr. Talbot proposes for this new art the name 
of Photogenic Drawing. 1839 Tai.sot in Lond. § Edin. 
Philos. Mag. Mar. 1839 This paper, if properly made, is 
very useful for all ordinary photogenic purposes. 1839 
Proc. Scot. Soc. Arts 27 Mar. in Edin. New PAil. Frnt, 
XXVIII. 418 Dr. Fyfe V. P. described Mr. Valbot's pro- 
cess of Photogenic Drawing. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 
113 Photogenic drawings, facsimile representations of 
ohjects produced according to the recent discovery of 
M. Daguerre. 1841 Branpe Chen. (ed. 5) 200 Many im- 
proven in these photogenic drawings, as they have 

en termed, have been effected more especially by Mr. 
Fox Talbot, Sir John Herschel, and Mr. Alfred Taylor. 
1842 Blackw. Mag. LI. 388 They were having their portraits 
taken hy the photogenic process. 1849 Frovoe Nemesis of 
Faith 124 Like the prepared mirror of the photogenic 
draughtsman, 1867 J. Hocc Microsc. 1. ii. 157 On this 
screen is placed a feu of photogenic paper. 

3. = PHOTOGENETIC. 

1863 QO. Rev. CXIV. 310 There are Grecian and Gothic 
lighthouses,.. hut even then we forget these absurdities in 
contemplating the heauty and perfection of their photogenic 
arrangements, 1865 S/fectator 14 Jan. 49 A surrounding 
envelope of photogenic matter. 1876 G. F. CHambers 
Astron. 711 Vhose portions of the Moon's surface which 
are illumined hy a very oblique ray from the Sun possess 
so little photogenic power that [etc.], 1877 Huxcey Anat. 
inv. Anim. vil. 440 According to Schulze the males of 
Lampyris splendidula possess two photogenic organs, 

Hence Photoge-nically adv.; also + Pho‘to- 
genize v. /rayis. = PHOTOGRAPH v. (0bs.); Photo- 
genous (fotg'dzinas) a. = PHOTOGENETIC; + Pho- 
to‘geny = PHOTOGRAPHY (005. rare). 

1839 Memes tr. Dagnerre’'s Photogenic Drawing (ed. 3) 53 
It was I (Daguerre] who first pointed out iodine .. as the 
sensitive coaling upon which the image was to be created 
photogenically. 1841 Moore Afer. (1856) VII. 297, I found 
grouped..upon the grass before the house, Kit Talbot, Lady 
E. Fielding, Lady Charlotte and Mrs. Talbot, for the purpose 
of being *photogenized by Henry Talbot, who was busy 
preparing his apparatus. 1888 Mature 20 Sept, 512/2 To 
reconcile their theory of “photggenous fermentation with 
the hypothesis of the oxidation of a phosphorated substance. 
1840 Penny Cyc. XVIII. 113/1 Photogenic Drawings, 
facsimile representations of objects produced according to 
the recent discovery of M. Daguerre...Such apparatus is 
named after its inventor the Daguerreotype,and the process 
itself either “photogeny, photography, or heliography (sun- 
drawing). 

Photoglyph (fowtdglif). [f. PHoro- 2 + Gr. 
yAvpn: see GLYPH.}] An envraved plate, such 
as can be printed from, produced by the action 
oflight. So Photogly phic, Photoglyptic ad7s. ; 
Pho toglypho'graphy, Pho‘toglyphy, tlie art or 
Pa of engraving by means of the actton of 

ight and certain chemical processes; the produc- 
tion of photoglypbic plates and photoglyphs or 
photogravures. 

1852 Tacsor in Uve's Dict. Arts II. 444 The liquid [solu- 
tion of perchloride of iron] penetrates the gelatine wherever 
the light has not acted on it, but it refuses to penetrate 
those parts upon which the light has sufficiently acted. It 
is upon this remarkable fact that the art of photoglyphic 
engraving ts mainly founded. 1856 Chamébers’s Encycl. V11. 
511/t Photo-Glyphography is a process, invented by Mr. 
Fox Talhot, for etching a photograph into a steel plate. 
1859 Sat. Rev. 22 Jan. 97/2 (title) Phototypes and Photo- 
glyphs. /éfd. 98/1 To review the points in which these 
various processes of photoglyphy and phototypy concur. 
fbid, 26 Feh. 242/1. 1892 Wooosury Encycl. Phot. 517 
Photoglyphic Engraving,a process of photo-etching invented 
hy Fox-Talbot (1852). 

Photogram (fowtdgrém). Now rare. [f. 
PHOTO- 2+ -GRAM (as in de/egram) : see etym. note 
, to PHOTOGRAPH sb.] = PHorocRarH. 


PHOTOGRAPH. 


1859 Luarp in Archecl. Cantiana 11. 4 A lithographic 
drawing, froma photogram. 1859 (¢/t/e) Photograms of an 
Eastern Tour, including Greece, Palestine, Egypt. 1874 
H. T. Grirritu in Cowper's Poems |. Introd. 15 Not repro- 
duced with the mechanical and soulless exactitude of the 
photogram. 1894 Bett. ¥rnl. Photogr. XLI, 144/2 Portraits 
like these, such perfect photograms. 

Photogrammeter (févtogrem/ta1). [f. prec. 
+ -METER.}] A photographic camera combined 
with a theodolite, for use in surveying, or for 
taking pictures for use in map-making ; a photo- 
theodolite. 

1891 Wature 3 Sept. 426/2 One other instrument, quite 
recently added to the apparatus of the surveyor, is the photo- 
graphic camera, converted for his especial benefit into a 
photogrammeter. 1893 Athenznm 25 Nov. 737/3 With 
Faget to [lunar distances] the camera or photogrammeter 
yields more trusiworthy results than does thesextant. 1898 
Wature 14 Apr. 563/1 In the earliest form of surveying 
camera or photogrammeter,..the instrument consisted of 
litle more than an ordinary bellows camera, set on a hori- 
zontal circle, and moving about a vertical axis. . 

So Photogra‘mmetry, the art of surveying or 
mapping with the help of photography or a photo- 
grammeter ; hence Photogramme‘trical a., of or 


pertatning to photogrammetry. 

1875 tr. Vogels Chem. Light xiv. 170 All these circum 
stances militate against the application of photogrammetry, 
as this mode of measurement has heen called hy Meyenbauer. 
1891 A thenzum 11 July 67/1 He maintains that every ex- 
plorer should provide himself with a photogrammetrical 
apparatus. 1894 Brit. Grul. Photegr. XLI. 55 Balloon 
photogrammetry. 

Photograph (fou'tégrof), 56. [f. Gr. pas, pwro- 
light (PHoTo- 1) + -ypagos written, delineated (cf. 
AUTOGRAPH, PARAGRAPH): as to origin, see PHOTO- 
GRAPHY. Cf. Ger. photograph, F. photographe, 
photographer, f. Gr. -ypagpos writer, delineator : 
see -GRAPIH. 

English has also in felegraph (from Fr.) and its likes, 
examples of -grap/ (Gr. -ynddos) in the agent sense, which 
have been complemented by forins in -gram (e.g. telegram) 
in the passive or resullant sense ; influenced by which, some 
have used Puotocram, after telegram, instead of phofo- 
graph, hut this has not found general accepiance.] 

A picture, ltkeness, or facsimile obtained by 
photography. 

1839 (Mar.14) Sir J.Werscuerin Proc. Roy. Soc. 1V.132 Pure 
walter will fix the photograph hy washing out the nitrate of 
silver. { Note, Twenty-three specimens of photographs, made 
hy Sir John Herschel, accompany this Pare one a sketch 
of his telescope at Slough fixed from the image in a lens.] 
1840 (Mar. 5) /6sf. 207 Hence are deduced..secondly, the 
possibility of the future production of naturally coloured 
photographs. 1841 Tacsor Specif. Patent No. 8842. 4 It is 
possible to strengthen and revive photographs. 1861 Mus. 
GRAVE By-roads 238 As evanescent as a photograph, which 
grows faint and fainter in tint the longer it remains exposed 
to the sun and air. 1875 tr. Vogels CAcm. Light xiv. 158 
A photograph taken from a photograph is never so fine as 
an original picture. 1901 A/unsey's Alag. XXV. 649/1 The 
first man to obtain a permanent photograph, in the modern 
sense of the word, was Nicephore Niepce, a Frenchman, who 
died in 1833. A 

b. fig. A picture, esf. a mental or verbal image 
or delineation; a description having the exact 


detail of a photograph. 

18sz Baitry Festus xx. (ed. 5) 336 A photograph of pre- 
existent light Or Paradiyal sun. 1869 Goutsurn Pers. 
Holiness x. 94 (In the gospels] you have four photographs 
of Our Lord in different postures. 1876 Freeman Norw. 
Cong. V. xxiv. 403 While Domesday gives us a photograph, 
| the compilers of codes give us an artistic picture. 
| ec. atirib. and Comb., as pholograph album, book, 


camera, frame; photograph-like adj. 

1858 NV. ¥. Tribune 4 Nov. 1/2 The first number of The 
Photograph News appeared last Friday. 1896 Westm. Gaz. 
26 Sept. 3/2 The inimitable sketches of life in that little 
country town were at once recognised for their pholograph- 
like fidelity. 1900 Daily News 19 Apr. 7/1 The photograph 
camera can he the biggest liar on the face of the earth. 
| Photograph (fovtdgraf), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. rans. To take a photograph of. 

1839 Sir J. Herscner A/S, Afests. (on2 Negatives) ‘ Photo- 
graphed Feb. 17 /39. Hyp. Sod.'—‘ Hyp. So., Hy. Su.3; 

Fk. W. H. Phologr. Feb. 17/39". @ 1846 Afonthly Rev. 
cited in Worcester. 1861 Muscrave Sy-roads 25 Mons. 
Souquet has photographed it. 1883 Hardwich's Photogr. 
Chem. (ed. Taylor) 201 Wlien a distant landscape is photo- 
graphed, a large number of rays of light are concentrated 
upon the film. 1898 Watts-Dunton Aylwin 1. vi, One 
Raxton fair-day I induced Winnie to be photographcd. 

b. adsol. or intr. To practise photography, take 
photographs. (jig. in quot.) 

1861 CartyLE Let. in Trench’s Lett. §& Mem. (1888) I. 
332 That charming hil of ‘ Diary’...It is..faithful as a 
picture by the sun ; ..Ahotographing for us in that manner. 

c. intr. (for passive). ‘Yo undergo being photo- 
graphed ; to ‘take’ (well or badly). 
\ i893 eee Frnt. 28 Oct. 676/1, I do not photograph at 
all well. 
_ 2. trans. fig. To portray vividly in words; to 
' fix or impress on the mind or memoty. 
| 31862 Lavy Morcan Mem. I. 21 These wild, incredible, and 
apparently fahulous scenes.,are indelibly photographed on 
| a memory from which few things. .have heen effaced. 1865 


Busnnece Vicar. Sacr. ui, v. 296 In the twenty-fifth chapter 
of Matthew He photographs the transaction in a scene of 
judgment. 


' Hence Pho'tographed /f/. a., Pho‘tographing 
| vbl. sb. 


PHOTOGRAPHABLE. 


1864 Daily Tel. 14 June, Who are all these photographed 
people? ¢1865 J. Wytpe in Circ. Se. 1. 140/2 All attempts 
at photographing must..fail. /é%d. 157/2 The contrast of 
light and shade, on which depends the beauty of all photo- 
graphed productions. 1883 //avfer's Mag. Jan.241/2 Albums 
of photographed hands are fashionable. 188 Axchony's 
Photogr. Bull. 11. 149 Photographing, or ‘ Light drawing’ 
is hoth a physical and a chemical process. 

Photographable (ldutégrafab’l), 2. [f. prec. 
+ -ABLE,] Capable of being photographed. 

1896 Westin. Gaz. 18 July 2/3 When Thought is photo- 
graphable! 1897 O, Nort in Strand Mag. XIV. 513 It 
would not have been photographahle, 

Photographee (foa:tégralz). [f.as prec. + -EE: 
correl. to next.] The person who is photographed. 

1859 All Year Round No. 30.79 Picking up sorry crumbs 
as photographees, sitting as models. 1889 Axthoiy's Pho- 
togr, Bull. 11, 21 When there is a contract between the 
photographer and the photographee. 

Photographer (fotg'yrafo1). [f. PorocrarHy 
+ -ERI: cf. geographer, etc.] One who takes pho- 
tographs; es. one who practises photography as 
a profession or business. Also a¢7rib. 

1847 [J. E.] Photography 43 Photographers have seldom 
operated therewith for portraits. 1862 B, Tayvtor Home & 
A by, Ser. nu. 387 A photographer on hoard took two or three 
views. 1879 Casse/l's Techn. Educ. lil. To traina special 
body of men as photographers. 1902 Hesti. Gaz. 28 July 4/2 
There is no training-school for the photographer-journalist, 

Photographic (foutogrefik), a. [f as PHoto- 
GRAPHY + -IC: see -GRAPHIc. (As to origin, see 
PuHoToGRAPHY.)] Of, pertaining to, used in, or 
produced by photography; engaged or skilled in 
photography. 

1839 (Mar. 14) Herscner in Proc. Roy. Soc. 1V. 131 His 
attention was first called to the subject of M. Daguerre’s 
concealed photographic process, by a note dated the 22nd of 
January last. 1839 (April ro) A. Fyre in Edin. New Phil. 
Frul, XXVIL. 147 The use of the camera obscura for 
Photographic purposes. 1841 Tatsot Sfecif Patent No. 
8842. 4 It should be taken on common photographic paper. 
@ 1845 Hoop Daguerr. Portraiti, Hernose, and her mouth, 
with the smile that is there, Truly caught hy the Art Photo- 
graphic! 1859 JepHson Sritéany vi. 74 He insisted on my 
photographic friends..dining with him. 1883 Hardwich's 
Photogr. Chen. (ed. Taylor) 39 It is gradually formed in 
tbe Photographic Nitrate Bath. 

b. fg. Accurately portraying life or nature; 
minutely accurate; mechanically imitative. 

1864 Reader 26 Nov. 665/3 Amongst novels of the pboto- 
graphic order we should assign a very high place to ‘ Broken 
to Harness’. 1883 Ruskin Art of Eng. 30 Ouida’s photo- 
graphic story of ‘A Village Commune’. 1890 Chicago 
Advance 24 July, Not..to be taken as pragmatical, photo- 
graphic prose. ; 

Photographical (fdstogrefikal), a. [f. as 
prec. + -AL.] Dealing with or relating to photo- 
graphy. 5 

1846 in Worcester. 1871 Proctor Light Sc. 294 Ata 
recent meeting of the Photographical Society. 

Photographically (fé-togr-fikali), adv. [f. 
prec. + -LY2.j In a photographic manner; by 
means of or in reference to photography; froma 
photographic point of view. 

1847 [J. E.] Photography 45 The ohject..photographically 

pictured. 1856 Engéneer 25 Apr. 227/2 The possibility of 
producing photographically..a printing surface of relievo 
and intaglio parts. 1859 Guuck & Timss Paint. 118 The 
solution which renders the ivory photographically sensitive. 
1882 YouNG S$ 262 Violet rays, which are photographically 
the most active. 
Jig. 1862 M. B. Epwarps Fos § 1 xx. (1876) 159 This after- 
noon I have seen my life photographically, as it were. 1869 
T. W. Woop in Student 11. 83 The chrysalides of butter- 
flies.., their shells being photographically sensitive for a 
short time after the caterpillars’ skins have heen shed, so 
that each individual assumes the colour most prevalent in 
its intmediate vicinity. 

Photographist (fotg:grafst). Now rave. [f. 
PHOTOGRAPHY + -IST: cf. geologist, botanist, etc.] 
= PHOTOGRAPHER. 

1843 W.H T. Photoer. Manip. 3 One of the chief endea- 
vours of the Photographist. 1848 Ar¢.Union Frul. Jan. 18 
The greatest difficulty the photographist has to contend 
with, 1872 Tatmace Sev. 71 There are some faces so 
mohile that photographists cannot take them. ig, 1851 E. 
Hirencock Relig. Geol. xii. 393 What if it should turn out 
that sable night..is an unerring photographist ! 

Photographize (fotg'graleiz), v. rare. [f. as 
prec. + -IZE.] ¢vans. = PHOTOGRAPH v. 

1860 Kinestey JZise. II. 8 Nothing is possible but to 
photographize everybody and everything. [ 

fs 


Photographometer (foutégrafpm/7ta). 
as PHOTOGRAPH + -(0)METER, -METER. } 

1. An instrument for ascertaining the degree of 
sensitiveness of photographic films to the chemical 
action of light; an actinometer. 

1849 Art Frul. 96 Witb the photographometer of Mr, 
Claudet this is easily ascertained. 1853 R. Hunt Aan. 
Photogr.149 M. Claudet turned his attention to contrive an 
apparatus by which he could test at the same time the 
sensitiveness of the daguerreotype plate and the intensity 
of light. This instrument he called a Photographometer. 

2. A photographic apparatus for antomatically 
recording the angular position of objects around 
a given point. 

1884 Knicut Déct. Mech. Suppl. 673/2. 

Photographophone (fovtografofomn). [f. as 
PuotocraPy + Gr. dwvy sound, voice, -pwvos 
sounding.] An instrument for recording and repro- | 
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ducing sounds by means of kinematographic photo- 
graphs of a sensitive flame which are caused to 
affect a selenium cell, with telephones attached. 

_ 1901 Westm, Gaz. 19 June, Dr. Ruhmer, of Berlin, has 
invented what he calls a ‘photographone’, a new scientific 
inarvel, with which he expects to be able to record a series 
of sounds of the human voice. 1902 //arfer's Mag. Feb. 
498 Another invention.. known as the photographophone, 

Photographotype: see PHoro- 2. 

Photography (fotg'grif). [f. Gr. pas light, 
PHOTO- + -ypa¢ia writing, delineation: see-GRAPHY. 

So far as is known, pholography was introduced, along 
with photographic and photcgraph, by Sir John Herschel, 
in a paper read hefore the Royal Society on 14 March 1839. 
(They may have suggested themselves to him as combining 
the approved elements of Talhot’s shofogenic and Niepce’s 
héliogrvaphie, and as being more suitable than either.) They 
gradually took their place as the general terms: in French, 
art photographique appears in the Comptes Rendus of the 
Académie des Sciences, VU. 714, 6 May 1839; photo- 
graphie and photographique were tbe terms used, for the 
subject generally, by Arago, in his Rapport to the Chamber 
of Deputies on the project of Daguerre’s pension, 3 July 
1839; they are in common use in tome IX of the Comptes 
Reudus (July to Dec. 1839): see the Table des Matieéres.] 

‘The process or art of producing pictures by means 
of the chemical action of light on a sensitive film 
on a basis of paper, glass, metal, etc.; the business 
of producing and printing such pictures. 

1839 (Mar. 14) HerscHet in Proc. R. Soc. 1V. 131 Note on 
the Art of Photography, or the application of the Chemical 
Rays of Light to the purpose of eietaret Representation. 
1839 (Mar. 27) A. Fyre in Proc. Scot. Soc. Arts 419 Paper 
smeared with the solution [of lunar caustic] is darkened. 
.. Hence the process of photogenic drawing [as pub. in 
May,.in Adin, New Phil. Frul. XXVIII. 145, altered to 
Hence theart of Photography), 1839 Ed. N. P. F. XXVIII. 
156 (Article) Notes on Daguerre's Phony By Sir 
John Rohison. [Word not used in article.] 1840 (Mar. 5) 
Herscuet (as above) 1V, 206 A method of precipitating on 
glass a coating possessing photographic properties, and of 
accomplishing a new and curious extension of the art of 
photography. 1841 TaLnor Sfecif, Patent No. 8842.7 For 
the pu poses of economy in the processes of photography. 
1864 H Spencer Biol. 1. i. § 13 Light .. which works those 
chemical changes utilized in Photography. 1872 Proctor 
Ess. Astron. xxxiii. 395 Within the last few years solar 
photography has made a progress which is very promising... 
as an aid to exact astronomy. 1893 Brit. Frnl. Photogr. 
XL. 796 Just now a great deal of attention is being given 
to chromo-photography, in which transparent colours are 
necessary. 


Photograver (fowtogrd-vo1). [f. PHoto- 2+ 
Graver.] <A photo-engraver; an artist in photo- 
gravute. 


1888 Pall Mall G. 20 Dec. 3/1 The Typographic Etching 
Coimnpany,. .the photogravers of these and many other choice 
volumes. 

Photogravure (fowto,graviiier), sd. [a. F. 
phologravure, f. PHoTo- + gravure engraving.] 
Photo-engraving; esf. the process of preparing 
a plate or matrix by transferring a photographic 
negative of a drawing, painting, or object to a 
metal plate, and then etching it in; a picture pro- 
duced by this process. Also ad/77d. 

1879 Daily Tel, 28 July 2/4 Photogravure reproductions 
in course of publication, 1880 A. S. Murray in Academy 
4 Dec. 411 The perfection of photogravure with which the 
plates have been executed. 1883 /a// AJall G. 1 Nov. 3/2 
Several photogravures of the graceful recent pictures of 
Sir Frederick Leighton. 1890 7rn/. Soc. Arts 19 Dec. 72 
Both painter and public.. must prefer a photogravure to 
the hard, formal..character of the line engraving. 

Hence Photogravu're v. fvazs., to reproduce by 
photogravure ; Photogravu'rist, an artist or 
operator in photogravure. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 17 Nov. 9/1 The work will be taken to 
Paris to be photogravured. 1889 Axthony’'s Photogr. Bull. 
II. 251 A lithographer, or photogravurist, steps in and robs 
me of the result of my thought, skill and labor, without 
saying ‘by your leave’. : 

Photoheliograph (fovto,h7liograf). [f. Phoro- 
+ Gr. #Ato-s sun + -GRAPH: cf, HELIOGRAPH.] A 
photographic telescope adapted for taking photo- 
graphs of the sun: = HELIOGRAPH 2. 

1861 W. Fairsairn Address Brit. Assoc. The careful 
registering of the appearances of the sun by the photo- 
heliogiaph of Sir John Herschel. 1884 Bz. Almanac, 
Comp. zo The great photoheliograph with which Mr, 
De la Rue took sun-pictures during the eclipse in Spain in 
1860. 1899 Westin. Gaz, 24 Aug, 8/2 This novel instrument 
will be practically a horizontal photo-heliograph, giving 
images of the moon exceeding a foot in diameter. 

So Pho toheliogra‘phic a., pertaining to a photo- 
heliograph or to Pho tohelio'graphy, the art or 
process of taking photographs of the sun; Photo- 
he‘lioscope [see -scorE] = photoheliograph. 

1865 Reader No. 141. 292/1 Perfection attained in photo- 
heliography. 1871 HerscHeL Outl. Astron. (ed. 11) 261 
Photographic representations of the spots have been made.. 
with a ‘photohelioscope’at Kew. 1890 Cent. Dict., Photo- 
heliographic. 1905 Atheneum 29 Apr. 535/r The volume 
of ‘Greenwich Observations’ for the year 1902. .together 
with..‘ Magnetical and Meteorological Observations’, and 
*Photoheliographic Results’. sae 

Photo-hyalotype to -iodide: see PHoTo-. 

Photolith, Photolitho, abbreviations 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHIC a. 

1864 Autographic Mirror, Shaks. No., A Photo-Litho 
Portrait of Shakspeare, taken from the print by Martin 
Droeshout, 1870 Holbein Soc. Pudl, (title) The Mirrovr of 


of 


PHOTOMETRIC. 


Maiestie, or Badges of Honovr Conceitedly Emhlazoned, a 
photo-lith facsimile reprint from the only perfect copy in 
existence..A.D. 1618, 

Photolithograph (fovto,li-pdgraf), sb. ff. 
Puoto- 2 + Litockaru.] A print produced by 
photolithography. ° 

1855 Civil Engineer & Architects Frnt. 390 Prof. Ramsay 
..descrihed a process by which Mr. Robe Macpherson, 
of Rome, had succeeded in obtaining beautiful photo-litho- 
graphs. 1870 Eng, Mech. 14 Jan. 428/2 Much has been 
done..to aid the production..of photo-lithographs. 1877 
Archzol. Fournal XXXI1II1. 305 The greatly reduced scale 
of the photolithograph. 

Hence Photolithograph v. trans., to produce 
or copy by photolithography. 

1864 (¢2/¢e) Shakespeare's Much Ado about Nothing, 1600. 
Photo-lithographed by R. Preston. 1872 Proctor £ss. 
Astron. xxviii, 346 This chart is now completed .. with 
photolithographed keymaps. 1874 Max Mixter Addr. 
Cougress of Orientalists Sel, Ess. 11. 30 Three valuable 
MSS...have heen photolithographed at the expense of the 
Indian Government. _ 

Photolithographer (fovtolippgrafer). [f. 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY, after LirHocRAPHER.] One 
who practises photolithography. 

1857 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 8) X{I1. 514/2 Specimens which 
we have seen by photo-lithographers in Paris, Munich, and 
Rome. 1875 tr. Vogel's Chem. Light xix. 281 We see very 
few heliographers and photolithographers. 

Photolithographic (féwtolipogre-fik), a. 
[f. as prec., after Lirnocrapnic.] Pertaining to 
or produced by photolithography. 

1867 Murcnison Siluria xi. (ed. 4) 251 2o¢e, I received.. 
photolithographic representations. 1873 E. Sron Workshop 
Receipts Ser. 1. 289/1 A photo-lithographic impression of a 
negative. 1880 Nature XXI. 358 A reduced photolitho- 
graphic reproduction of Tunstall’s ‘ Ornithologia Britannica’. 
1886 Sce. Amer. 24 July 49/3 From the original or negative 
--a photo-lithographic plate 1s taken. 

Photolithography (foutolipograf).  [f. 
Puoto- 2 + LitHocRar#y.} The art or process of 
producing, by photography, designs upon litho- 
graphic stone (or a similar substance), from which 
prints may be taken as in ordinary lithography. 

1856 W. A. Mitter Elem. Chem. 11. Index, Photolitho- 
graphy. 1858 Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. V1. 328 Specimens of 
photo-lithography executed by Mr. RKehn of Philadelphia. 
1875 tr. Vogel's Chem. Light xv. 251 Photography ..entered 
into competition with lithography. It was Poitevin who 
allied the two hy inventing photo-lithography. 

Photo-lithotype: see PHoto- 2. 

Photology (fotplodzi). rare. [f. Gr. gs 
light, PHoto- 1 + -Locy.} The science of light; 
optics. Hence Photolo‘gic, Photolo-gical adjs., 
pertaining to photology, optical; Photo'logist, 
one versed in photology. 

1828 Weester, Photologic, Photological... Photology (citing 
Mitcnirt). 1833 Herscuer Adsorption of Light in Fant. 
Lect. Sc. (1866) 477 The phaznomena of absorption. .have 
always appeared to me to constitute a hranch of photology 
sut generis. Ibid. 479 The question ‘What becomes of 
light?’ which appears to have been agitated aniong the 
photologists of the last century. @ 1866 — Light ihid. 265 
‘The painter should never forget that his notion of colour 
(as compared with that of the photologist) is a negative one. 
1865 All the Year Round 11 Mar. 149/1 Photological 
phenomena are made known to us by. .the sense of sight. 

Photolysis to -Magnetism ; see PHoro- 1. 

Pho:to-magnetograph  (-mzgni‘tégraf). 
[f. PHoro- 2 + MacNnreTocRapPH.] An instrument 
by which records of the fluctuations of the magnetic 
needle are obtained photographically. 

1893 Sir R. Bart Story of Sun 228 Facts of magnetic 
perturbations taken from the photo-magnetographs of the 
United States Naval Observatory. /dd. 230 A magnetic 
storm descrihed as very strong was also recorded by the 
photomagnetographs. 

Photo-mapper to Photo-metallography: 
see PHoTo- 2. 


Pho:to-mecha-nical,¢. [PHoro-2.] Com- 
bining a photographic and a mechanical process. 

1889 [see Photofhane, Puoro- 2]. 1892 Woopsury 
Encycl. Phot. 533 The term photo-mechanical is applied to 
all processes in which the action of light upon chemical 
substances becomes the means of preparing printing surfaces 
from which many impressions can be made without any 
further assistance of light. (area 

Photometer (fotp-méta1). [f. Gr. pas light, 
PHOTO- +-METER: in mod.L. photometrum, 1760.) 
The name of instruments (of many kinds) for 
measuring the intensity of light, or for comparing 
the relative intensities of light from different 


sources. 

[r760: see PHorometry.] 1778 Phil. Trans. LXVIII. 487 
We wish for an Hygrometer, an Electrometer, a Photometer. 
1793 Rumrorp 7éid, LKX XIV. 73, I have now hrought the 
principal instrument to such a degree of perfection, that, if 
I might without being suspected of affectation, I should 
dignify it with a name, and call it a photometer. c 1865 
Letnesy in Czrc. Sc. I. 92/2 Leslie and Wheatstone have 
also invented photometers. 1893 A77zt. Frnt. Photogr. XL. 
811 Very many different patterns of photometers have been 
introduced and used during the last thirty years. 

Photometric (féetometrik), a. [f. PHoro- 
METRY + -Ic.] Of or pertaining to photometry. 

1849 Lit. Gaz. 24 Feb. 132/1 He [Grove] had tested by the 
photometric method of equality of shadows the intensity of 
the light as compared with a common wax candle, 1869 
Dunkin Midn. Sky 179 Interesting photometric experi- 


PHOTOMETRICAL. 


ments..on the relative light of the principal stars. 1875 
Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot, 663 

So Photome‘trical a., dealing with photometry; 
made or measured by a photometer; = Photo- 
me‘trically adv., according to photometry, by 
means of a photometer; Photometrician (-i:fan), 
Photometrist ,-g'métrist), one who practises 


photometry. F : 

1833 Herscuet Astron. xii. 375 A numerical estimate, 
grounded on precise “photometrical experiments, of the 
apparent brightness of each star. 1864 Daily Ted. 16 Sept., 
The photometrical standard [of gas-light] is more than 
twice as high in many other places than it is in London. 
1854 Brewster More Worlds v.95 In measuring *photo- 
metrically the light of these three different structures. 1883 
Athenznm 16 June 766/2 Method of determining the magni- 
tudes of stars photometrically. 1870 Proctor Ofher Worlds 
v. 143 The estimates pf Zéllner, the eminent *photometrician, 
serve to show..that Jupiter sends more light to us..than a 
planet of equal size and constituted like Mars, the moon, or 
the earth, could possibly reflect to us if placed where 
Jupiter is. 1867 W. R. Bowpitcn Coad Gas iti. 67 The best 
way for a “photometrist to be certain of his instruments is 
to test them himself. 


Photometry (fotg'métri). [ad. mod.L. phéto- 
metria (1760), f. Gr. pas, gwro- light, PHoro- + 
-verpia measuring, -METRY.] Measurement of light; 
comparison of the intensity of light from different 
sources ; the tise of a photometer. 

(1760 Lameert Photometria 7 Optandum certe esset, ut 
excogitaretur Photometrum thermometro analogum, quod 
lumini expositum ejus intensitatem atque claritatem indi- 
caret.} 1824 R. Watt Sidblioth. Brit. s.v. ¥. H. Lambert, 
Photometry. 1830 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) Prelim, Dissert. 
637/2 The eighteenth century created a new branch of 
optical science, destined to measure or compare the intensi- 
ties of different lights, and therefore termed Photometry. 
1855 Daily Tel. 24 Nov. 4/6 So far as photometry is con- 
cerned, the metropolitan (gas} companies have usually com- 
plied with the law. 1876 G. F. CitamBers Astron, vt. i. 480 
The subject of the photometry of stars..has recetved hut 
little attention from practical astronomers. 

Photo-mezzotype: see PHOTO- 2. 

Photomicrograph (féstomoickrégrar). —_[f. 
Puoto- 2 + Gr. pixpd-s small, Micno-+-GRAPH: cf. 
Microcrapu.] A photograph of a microscopic ob- 
ject on a magnificd scale. So Photomi‘crogram in 
same sense; Photomicro’grapher, one who takes 
photomicrographs; Pho tomicrogra‘phic a., per- 
taining to photomicrography ; used for taking 
photomicrographs; Pho-tomicro‘graphy, the art 
of obtaining photographs of microscopic objects 


on a magritied scale. 

1858 G. Suapsott in Sutton's Photogr. Notes W1. 208 
The word microphotograph originated, 1 believe, with my- 
self, and is applied, 1 think correctly, to very small photo- 
graphs, not to photozraphs of small objects, which would 
more correctly be photomicrographs. 1862 Caéa/. Jnternat, 
Lxhid 11. xiv. 53 A photo-micrographic camera. for taking 
photographs of .. microscopic objects. 1865 Chumbers's 
Encyel. Vil. s10/2 Photo-Micrography consists in the en- 
largement of microscopic objects, by means of the micro- 
scope, and the projection of the enlarged iinage on a sensitive 
collodion film, 1866 J. J. Woopwaro Ammer. Frud. Sci. 
Ser. n. XLII. 190 The paper..is illustrated by photomicro- 
graphs reproduced by photolithography. 1870 R. J. FowLer 
in Eng, Mech. 4 Feb. sor/4 By uniting the photomicro- 
graphic object glass..with the eyepiece .., the apparatus 
becomes a dioptric compound microscope. 1889 Anthony's 
Photogr. Bull. Wl. 156 The admitted advantage which 
Photomicrography offers to the microscopist for recording 
the images seen under the microscope. 1893 Brit. Med. 
Frail. 26 Aug. 487 Illustrated by.. photomicrographs of 
affected nerves. 1896 Nature 24 Sept. 490/1 Excellent 
stained prejarations of bacteria, taken by.. well-known 
photomicrographers. 1903 ation (N.Y.) 21 May 417/1 
It would have been hetter..to keep the photomicrograins 
and the delineations of the trunk-bark separate. 

Pho:tomicrosco’pic, a. [Puoto- 2.]  Pro- 
duccd on a microscopic scale by photography. 

3870 Datly News 7 Dec., The thousands ..of private photo- 
microscopic telegrams from all parts of the country brought 
in [to Paris] by pigeon post. 

Photo-nephograph to Photophobe: see 
Puoto- 1, 2. 

| Photophobia (foutofaw bia), Path. Also an- 
glicized-phoby. [mod.L.,, f. Gr. @@s light, PHoto- 
+ -PHOBIA.] Dread of or shrinking from light, 
esp. as a symptom of diseases of the eyes. 

799 Hoorer Dict. Med , Photophobia, such an intolerance 
of light, that the eye, or rather the retina, can scarcely bear 
it'sirritating rays. 1858 Mayne £.xfos. Lex., Photophobia, 
..photophoby. 1869 G. Lawson Dis. Eye (1874) 15 The 
lids are then red, swollen, and spasmodically closed, from 
the excessive photophobia. 1899 Ad/dutt's Syst. Med. VII. 
708 The retina [in albinos] is unprotected, and there is 
consequent photophobia. 

Hence Photophobic (-fpbik) a., pertaining to 
or affected with photophobia; dreading light; 
| Photophobophthalmia (-fpbpfpx'lmia) [mod. 
L.], ophthalmia attended with photophobia. 

1842 Dunc.ison Med, Lex., Photophobophthalmia. 1858 
Mayne Expos. Lex., Photophobicus, of or belonging to 
Photophobia: photophohic. /é7d., Ophthalmy, with exces- 
sive intolerance of the light: photophobophthalmy. 1878 
T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1. 89 The affection is attended 
with photophobic pain about the orbit and sclerotic injection, 


Photophone (féwtofoen), [f. Gr. pas light, 
PHOTO- + -pwvos sounding, sounder, pwr voice, 
sound.] Any apparatns in which sounds are trans- 


797 


mitted by light; esg. that invented by A. Graham : 
Bell and Sumner Tainter in 1880, by means of 
which sound-vibrations are conveyed to a distance 
by meaus of a beam of light reflected from a 
mirror and received upon a sensitive selenium cell 
by means of which the sounds are reproduced. 


See RADIOPHONE. 

1880 A. GraHaM Bet in Yrul. Franklin Inst. CX. 246 
We have named the apparatus for the production and 
reproduction of sound in this way *The Photophone’, 
because an ordinary beam of light contains the rays which 
are operative. 1880 A thenzvuim 25 Sept. 405/2 ‘Lhe sensi- 
bility ofthe metal selenium to the action of the solar spectrum 
recommends it as the most favourable substance for use in the 
‘photophone’, as the new instrument is called. 1889 Preece 
& Mater Telephone 104 Bell and Sumner Tainter have con- 
structed an apparatus, to which they gave the name of 
‘photophone , which enabled them to reproduce words at 
a distance by the aid of luminous rays. ; 

Hence Photophonic (-fynik) @., pertaining to 
or produced by the photophone; Photophony 
(fotp'foni), the use of the photophone; thc convey- 
ance of sound-vibrations by means of light. 

1880 A. GrawamM Bett in Atheneum 4 Dec. 747/3 (title of 
paper) On Methods of preparing Selenium and other Sub- 
stances for Photophonic Experiments. 1881 S. P. THompson 
in Nature 17 Feb. 366/2 An elegant series of researches 
in photophony. 1882 Vafure 16 Feb. 377/1 Yielding radio. 
phonic and photophonic sounds when illuminated by inter- 
mittent beanis of different kinds. 

Photophore({é«tdfov1). [mod.ad.Gr.pwropdpos 
light-bearing or -bringing: see PHoro- and -PHORE. ] 

1. An apparatus with an electric light, used for 
examination of internal organs of the body and for 
other purposes. 

1885 A fhenxum 12 Dec. 773/3 Mr. J. Mayall, jun., exhibited 
the Helot-lrouvé electric photophore, which had been 
recommended as an excellent illuminant for microscopical 
purposes. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Photophore, the name for 
an electric light for use in laryngoscopy, adapted to a fores 
head-band, so as to be reflected by the laryngoscopic mirror 
into the mouth and throat under examination. 

2. A luminiferous organ in certain animals. 

1898 Nature 23 June LV111. 192/1 The new bathybial fish 
from Lord Howe Island, ..thoprora perspicillata, ..dis- 
tinguished..by the presence of a pair of supernumerary 
photophores between the upper angle of the eye and the 
ante-orbital. 

Photophosphorescent to -salt: see PHoTo-. 

Photoscope ({outdskoup). [f. PHoTo- + -score.] 
a. A means of examining light, e. g. for purposes 
of analysis. b. An instrument for measuring the 
intensity of light by means of the varying clectrical 
resistance of some substancc sensitive to light, 
such as selenium. ec. (See quot. 1896.) d. [with 
Photo- taken as Eo ak | A lens or apparatus 
with lenses, through which photographs are viewed. 

1872 tr. Schellen's Spectr. Anal. xli. 230 The solar spectrum 
is the most perfect photoscope that in the present state of 
science can tbe imagined. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech. 1690/1 
Photoscofe, an instrument or apparatus for exhibiting photo- 
graphs. 1896 Current (fist. \ Buffalo) VI. 16 An instru- 
ment called a ‘photoscope ..to examine certain internal 
Parts of the human body..with the aid of sunlight only. 


Photoscopic (-skp‘pik), a. [f. as prec, +-1¢.] 


a. Pertaining to the examination of light. b. 
Belonging to a photoscope. 
1872 tr. Schellen’s Spectr. Anal. xli. 230, 1. recommend 


to the scientific investigator a camera obscura spccially 
adapted to these photoscopic observations. 

Photo-sculptural to -spectroscopy : sec 
Puoto- 2. 

Dteemnere (foutdsfier). 
opaipa ball, SPHERE.] 

1. A sphere or orb of light, radiance, or glory. 
(In mod. nse only as fig. from 2.) 

1664 H. More A/yst. /nig., Apol. iii. $15. 503 Thongh .. 
Christ be surrounded with Gleams and Raies of inaccessible 
Light and Glory, which envelop his Body,.. yet if any mortal 
could get within this so refulgent Photosphere (as I may so 
call it) or Orb of glory and brightness [etc.]. 1878 Symonps 
Shelley v.97 The central motive of Laon and Cythna is 
surrounded by so radiant a photosphere of imagery and 
eloquence that it is difficult to fix our gaze upon it. 1891 
T. Harpy Zess II. xiv, Her hopes mingled with the sun- 
shine in an ideal photosphere Bich surrounded her as she 
bounded along the soft south wind. 

2. Astron. Vhe luminous envelope of the sun 
(or a star), from which its light and heat radiate. 

1848 Herscuet £ss. (1857) 287 A self-luminous nebulous 
matter, of a vaporous or gaseous nature, of which these 
photospheres, and, perhaps, some entire nebulz, may consist. 
1861 W. Fairuairn Addr. Brit. Assoc., The remarkable 
discoveries of Kirchoff and Bunsen require us to believe 
that a solid or liquid photosphere is seen through an atmo- 
sphere containing iron, sodium, lithium, and other metals in 
a vaporous condition. 1893 Sir R. Batt Story of Sun 137 
That envelope of glowing clouds surrounding the Sun 
which we call the photosphere. 

[f. 


’ Photospheric (fdstosferrik), a. Astron. 
prec. + -1¢.] Of or pertaining to the photosphere. 

18653 Reader 7 Jan. 16/3 Photospheric clouds affecting 
forms reminding one of the flocculent mass of an incan- 
descent metal, in suspension in a liquid. 1878 Newcoma 
Pop. Astron. 1. ii. 266 Above the photospheric layer [of 
the sun] lies an atmosphere of a very complex nature. 1893 | 
Sir R. Bart Story oy Sie 196 The selective absorption of | 
photospheric light. 

Photo-sulphate to-tachometry: see PHoTo-. | 


[f. PHoro- + Gr. 


EPHOTOTYEY. 


Phototactic (fovtotektik), a. Biol. [f. Gr. 
$s light, PHoTo- 1 + raxzix-os fit for ordering or 
arranging.] Of cells or organisms: Characterized 
by arranging themselves in some particular way 
under the influence of light. 

1885 Encyct. Brit. X1X. 62/1 Protoplasmic masses which 
respond to the directive action of light are said to be 
‘phototactic’. 1901 G. N. Cackins Profozoa 296 The most 
phototactic forms are the flagellated cells, 

So || Phototasxis 4vo/. [mod.L., f. Gr. rages 
arrangement], spontaneous arrangement of cells or 
small organisms under the influence of light. 

1893 in Athenenm 16 Sept. 375/3 1901 G. N. Carktns 
Protozoa 296 Light as well as heat rays frequently have a 
similar directive effect upon Protozoa, a phenomenon called 
Phototaxis by Strasburger. 1901 Brit. died. ¥rnd. 4 May 
1070 The phototaxis of certain alga. 

Phototelegraphy to -tint: see PHorto-. 

|| Phototonus (fotg'idnds). of. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. as, pwro- light (see PHoTO-) + roves tension, 
ToxeE.] Name given by Sachs to the normal 
condition of sensitiveness to light in leaves and 
other organs, maintained by continued exposure to 
light, as opposed to the rigidity induced by long 
exposure to darkness, Hence Phototonic (fouto- 
tonik) @., exhibiting phototonus; sensitive to light. 

1875 Bennetr & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot. 678 The power of 
movement in plants is lost when they have remained in the 
dark for a considerable time..; in other words, they become 
rigid by long exposure to darkness..; the exposure to light 
must continue for a considerable time..before the motile 
condition which I have termed ‘ Phototonus’ is restored. 
/bid, 792 Changes in the intensity of the light produce the 
same effect as irritants, but only on healthy phototonic 
plants; leaves which have become rigid from exposure to 
the dark show no irritability to variations in its intensity 
until they have again become phototonic from long-continued 
exposure to light. 


Photo-trichroma‘tic,<. [f Puoto- 2+ Tri- 
cuHroMatic.] Of or pertaining to three colours 
nsed in colour-photography, or to colour-photo- 
graphy in which three colours are used. 

1896 C. G. ZaNnver (¢/¢/e) Photo-trichromatic printing. 1904 
Westm, Gaz. 2 May 9/3 The photo-trichromatic inks of 
cominerce are not optically the true complements of the red, 
violet, and green, which are the primary colour sensations, 


Phototropic (fo-totrg‘pik), a. Bot. [f, PHoro- 
+ Gr. -rpumos turning + -1¢: cf. Gr. tpomexds of or 
pertaining to turning.] Bending or turning nnder 
the influence of light: a morc accurate substitute 
for Hexiotroric. So Phototro‘pically adz., 


Photo tropism. 

1899 C. B. Davenport Exper. Morphol, 1. 437 Effect of 
Light upon the Direction of Growth— Phototropism. [Vole] 
On some accounts it is unfortunate to accept this word 
rather than the older, more familiar term ‘heliotropism’; 
but..the latter is obviously unfitted to our broader view of 
the subject. //:/. 438 Aquatic plants..are only very slightly 
phototropic. /éid. 440 Etiolated willow shoots, upon which 
..the more strongly refractive rays only act phototropically. 
1900 Nafure 4 Jan. 219/1 The comparative effects of flash 
light and steady light in producing phototropism in seedling 
plants. ; cade 

Phototype (fotdivip), 5d. [f. Gr. pas light, 
Puoto- + -TyPE.] A plate or block for printing 
from, produced by a photographic proccss, or 
by a combination of photography with etching or 
some mechanical process; also, the process by 
which stich a plate is produced, or a picture, etc.. 
printed from it. Formerly, name ofa process of car- 
bon printing invented by M. Joubert. Also attrzd. 

1859 Sat. Rev. 26 Web. 242/1 The term Phototypes being 
reserved for such as yield impressions that may be taken off 
from a flat suface by a mechanical method of printing, ana- 
logous to that of the lithographer or of the anastatic printer. 
1867 Afhenxum 20 July 9o/t ‘The process generally em. 
ployed has been that of lithography from the phototype. 
1881 Nation (N. Y.) XXXII. 441 A phototype portrait of 
the late Thomas A. Scott. 1888 Academy 16 June 405/1 
The phototypes are frequently too dark and sombre. 1902 
Watt Dict, Photogr. 503 Phototype, a mechanical printing 
process tn which a gelatine film itself is used to print from. 

Hencc Pho'totype v. /vais., to reprodtce (a 
picture, MS., etc.) by means of phototypy; Photo- 
typic (-ti‘pik) @., pertaining to or of the nature ol 
a phototype; Phototy'pically adv., by means of 
a phototype; Pho‘totypist, 2 maker of photo- 
types; Pho'totypy, the art or process of making 


phototypes. ; 

1859 Sat. Rev. 22 real 98/1 Each of the phototypic methods 
at present before the world..seeks to attain this object by 
acting upon one and the same fundamental chemical fact. 
Tbid., Various processes of photoglyphy and phototypy. 
1887 Sci. Amer. 17 Dec. 385/1 A combined albumen and 
asphalt process of phototypy. 1888 Athenxuuz 11 Aug. 
198/3 May Prof. Brunn and his editor, his phototypist_ and 
his subscribers, live for ever. 1891 Chicago Advance 16 July, 
Phototypically. Mad The MS. is being phototyped. 

Phototypography (fowtotaipp graf). —[f. 
Pnorto- + TyPoGRAPHY.} Printing from an engrav- 
ing inrelief produced bya photo-mechanical process, 
Hence Phototypographic (fouto,tippgrefik) @., 
of, pertaining to, or of the nature of photo- 
typography. ; 

1890 Cent. Dict., Phototypographic. 1892 Woopsury 
Encycl, Phot. 540 Phototype..is now applied to a method 


PHOTOZINCOGRAPH. 


of Collotype or Alhertype printing and to blocks produced 
hyany phoroayposeapine process. /bid., Photo-typography, 
a general term applied .. toa large number of processes in 
which printing surfaces are made by the aid of light. 

Photovitrotype to-xylography: see PHoTo-. 

Photozine (fotozink), Photozi-nco, abbrev. of 
PHOTOZINCOGRAPHIC a, 

1884 A thenzenint 19 Jan. 88/3 From the Ordnance Survey 
photozinc facsimile of the original charter. 1892 Woopsury 
Encycl. Phot. 540 Photo-zinco Engraving = Photo-zinco- 
graphy. 

Photozincography (fou:tozinkggraf). [f. 
Puoto- + ZINC +-GRAPUY.] The art or process of 
produeing by photographic methods a design on a 
zine plate from which prints can be taken (analogous 
to PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY). HeneePhotozi‘ncograph 
sb., a plate, or a picture or facsimile, produced by 
photozineography; Photozi‘ncograph v. /ravzs., 
to produce or copy by photozineography ; Pho-to- 
zincogra‘phic, -ical adjs., of or pertaining to, of 
the nature of, or produced by photozineography. 

1860 (Feb. 4) Sin H. James Rep. Progr. Ordnance Survey 
6 (Parl. Papers X XIII. 400) We have also tried a method. . 
by which the reduced print is in a state to he at once trans- 
ferred to stone or zinc, from which any number of copies can 
be taken, as in ordinary lithographic or zincographic print- 
ing. ..I1 have called this new method Photo-zincography. 
1860 — Photo-zincography 5 By the term Photo-Zinco- 
graphy is meant... the art of producing a photographic 
facsimile of any subject, such as a manuscript, a map, or line 
engraving, and transferring the photograph to zinc, thereby 
obtaining the power of multiplying copies in the same 
manner as is done from a drawing on a lithographic stone, 
or on azinc plate, 1861 (¢/¢7e) Domesday Book : Cornwall. 
Photo-Zincographed .. at the Ordnance Survey Office, 
Southampton. 1862 Scott & James Photo-zincagraphy 
Pref, 4 This was the first Photo-zincograph ever taken here 
or elsewhere. /d/@. 1 The Photo-zincographic and Ana- 
logous Processes practised at the Ordnance Survey Office, 
Southampton. 1865 Pal/ A/all G. 4 Aug. 11/1 With large 
photo-zincographical plates prepared at Southampton under 
the superintendence of Sir Hera aes 1866 Contenip. 
Rev. Ih. 520 The reproduction of facsimiles by the photo- 
zincographic process. 1877 Keg. Privy Council Scot, 1. 
Introd, 50 The process of photozincography is available. 
1895 Q. Kev, Jan. 56 The sheets..are photozincographed. 

Photozi-‘ncotype. [f. PHoro- + Zincoryre.] 
A plate for printing from, produced by photo- 
zineography. So Photozincotypy (-zinkotaipi), 

printing from photozineotypes ; photozineography. 

1886 Sci. Amer. 24 July 49/2 (heading) Photo-zincotypy 
and other Photographic Printing Methods for the Printing 
Press...In place of wood cuts, photo-zincotypes are very 
often used. | : 

| Photuria (fotitteria) Path. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
pas, pwr- light + odpoy urine.] Phosphorescence of 
the urine (Dunglison AZed. Lex. 1853), 

| Photuris (fotiiioris), Azéom. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. pits, pwr- light + otpa tail.] A genus of 
American ecoleopterous fire-flies of the Lampyrvide 
or glowworm family; esf. the eommon firefly or 
lightning-bug of the eastern United States (7. 

pennsylvanica). 

1883 C.F. Hovper in //arper's Dag. Jan. 190/2 In the 
foliage .the brilliant green light of the photuris appears. 

|| Phragma (fre-gma). Az. //ist. Pl. -ata. 
Rarely anglicized as phragm. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
ppayya, -pat- fence; in mod.F. phragme (Littré).] 
A partition, septum : spec. a. Entom. A transverse 
partition separating the prothorax from the meso- 
thorax, found in some insects, as the Mole-ericket. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Extomol. WI. xxxiii. 368 Phragma 
(the Phragm). ‘The Septum that closes the posterior ortfice 
of the Prothorax in Gryllotalpa, /6/d. xxxv. 582 The 
phragm, or septum of the prothorax is most conspicuous in 
the mole-cricket (Gryllotalpa), in which it is a hairy liga- 
ment attached to the inside of the upper and lateral margins 
of the base of that part: inclining inwards, it forms the 
cavity which receives the mesothorax, 

Bot. See quot. 1866. 

1830 Linotey Wat, Syst. Bot. 136 Tribulus has the 
fruit separating into spiny nuts, with transverse phrag- 
mata. 1863 J. H. Bareour Alan. Bot. § 447. 1866 Treas. 
Bot., Phragnia,a spurious dissepiment in fruits, i.e. one 
which is not formed by the sides of carpels; a partition, of 
whatever kind. 

Hence Phragma’‘tic a. (see quot). 

1858 Mayne Expos. Lex., Phragmaticus,., applied to 
cattle, etc., which suffer from colic or obstruction of the 
bowels: phragmatic. 

Phra‘gmocone. Z00/. Alsocrron. phragma-. 
{f. Gr. ppaypd-s fence (or ppaypo- = ppaypato-: 
see prec., and ef. omeppo-) + wavos ConE.] The 
eonical ehambered internal skeleton of a fossil 
belemnite; also, by extension, the corresponding 
spiral or otherwise-shaped part in other fossil 
eephalopods. 

31847 Wat. Encycl. 1. 141 (Actinocantax) The species. .had 
no true alveolar cavity or phragmacone. 1851-6 Woopwarp 
Mollusca 48 Its phragmocone is but the representative of 
the calcareous axis (or splanchno-skeleton) of a coral. 1862 
Dana Alan. Geol. 451 (In Belemnites] a small chambered 
cone, called the phragmocone.. which has asiphuncle. 1888 
Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life 457 Tlie chambered shell 
.. known in Belemanttidae as ‘ phragmacone’, : 

Ilence Phragmoco‘nic a., of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of the phragmocone of a belemnite. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 
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Phragmo’phorous, ¢. Zoo/. [ult. f. Gr, 

ppaypo- (see prec.) + -pdpos bearing + -ous.] 

| Having a phragmocone; belonging to the Phrag- 

| mophora, a seetion of decacerous eephalopods, 
' having a phragmocone. 1890 in Cent, Dict. 

Phraisse, var. Pars, obs. Sc, f. Farce sb.2 

Phrampell, obs. form of /RAMPOLD, 

Phrantie, -ick, obs. forms of Frantic. 

Phrasal (fra-zal), c. [f. Purase + -au.] Of 
the nature of or consisting of a phrase, 

1871 Harte Philol. Eng, Tongue § 445 Often we see that 
we are obliged to translate a flexional Greek adverb by 
a phrasal English one. /6id. § 529 A third series .. are 
the phrasal prepositions, consisting of more than one word. 


Phrase (Srziz), 55. Also 6 in form phrasis; 6 
phraze, phrais ; Sc. (chiefly in sense 4) 7-9 frase, 
$-9 fraise, 8 fraze. [ad. late L. phrasis, a. Gr. 
ppacts speech, way of speaking, phraseology, f. 
ppa¢-ev to point out, indicate, declare, tell; possibly 
through F. phrase (whieh howevcr is not eited 
before Montaigne ¢1575), also frase; so It., Sp. 
frase, OSp., Pg. phrase; Du., Ger. phrase.) 

1. Manner or style of expression, esp. that pecu- 
liar to a language, author, literary work, ete.; 
eharaeteristie mode of expression ; diction, phrase- 
ology, language. 


1530 Patscr. Introd. 39 Of the differences of phrasys | 


betwene our tong and the frenche tong. .. The phrasys of 
our tong and theyrs differeth chefely in thre thynges. 1535 
Jove Afol. Tindale (Arb.) 38 Yt is the coimon plirase of 
scripture to saye spiritus sanctificationis pro spiritu sancto 
[ete.]. asqo-1 Ervot /izage Gov, Pref. (1556) 3 Conforme 
the stile thereof with the Phrase of our Englishe. 1573 
Tusser /Zusb. (1878) 207 From Paules I went, to Eaton 
sent, To learn streight waies the latin phraies. 1579 Lyty 
Exphues(Arb.) 137 So I would have abiect and base phrase 
eschewed. 1593 Drayton Aclagues iv, 19 These men,. press 
into the learned troop With filed Phraze to dignifie their 
Name. a1600 MontcoMerte Sov, xliv, 3it, as 1 dar, my 
deutie sall he done With more affectione nor with formall 
phrais. @ 1654 Secpen 7ad/e-7. (Arb.) 20 The Bible is rather 
translated into English Words, than into English Phrase. 
The Hebraisms are kept, and the Phrase of that Language 
iskept. 1774 Warton //ist. Eng. Moctry vi. (1840) I. 6 
Adam Davie writes in a less intelligible phrase than many 
..antient bards. 1812 J. Witson Jsle /'alms ww. 619 Her 
Mary tells in simple phrase Of wildest perils in former 
days. 1882 A. W. Warp Dickens vii. 205 The supreme 
felicity of phrase in which he has no equal. 

2, A small group or collocation of words express- 
ing a single notion, or entering with soine degree 
| of unity into the structure of a sentence; an ex- 
pression; esp. one in some way peculiar to or 
eharaeteristic of a language, dialect, author, book, 
ete. ; an idiomatie expression. 

1530 Patscr. Introd. 42 The table of verbes where all 
suche phrasys beset out atthe length. /érd. 814/2 Whan all 
is doone and sayd, pour tout potaige, a phrasis. 1551 T. 
Witson Logike (1580) 64 b, By the mistaking of wordes, or 
by false vnderstanding of phrases. 1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage 
1. xi. (1614) 59 The liquid pitch floateth on the top of the 
water, like clouted creame, to vse his owne phrase. 1662 
| B& Com. Prayer Pref., Some words or phrases of ancient 
usage. 1697 W. Pore Bf. S. Ward 104 My lord, I might 
bear you in hand; a western frase, signifying to delay or 
keep in expectation. 1812 SoutHEY Omniana II. 13 This 
phrase, a f77ors, is in common most grossly misunderstood. 
1875 Hers Lss., Advice 50 ‘If I were you’ is a phrase 
often on our lips. 1878 Bosw. Smitu Carthage 334 ‘The 
phrase ‘it would have been’,is a dangerous phrase to use in 
the study of history. 


+b, Applied to a single word. Ods. 

1597 Suaks. 2 Hen, /V,1. it. 79 Accommodated, it comes 
of Acconunodo: very good, a good Phrase. 1598 SHaks. 
Merry HW. 1. ii. 23 Conuay: the wise it call: Steale? foh: 
a fico for the phrase. 1699 Cotes tr. Dufin's Hist. O. & 
NV. Test. 1.1.1.3 St. Jerom ts one of the first who ahsolutely 
us'd the Phrase of Caxon to denote the Catalogue of the 
Sacred Books. 


ce. Grammatical Analysis: see quot. 1865. 

185z Moretti Anal, Sent. § 17 The predicate may be 
extended in various ways :—1. By an adverh, or an adverbial 
phrase. 1865 DatciiisH Gram, Anal, 15 A phrase is a 
combination of words without a predicate; a clause isa term 
of asentence containing a predicate within itself, as Phrase, 
spring returning; C/axse, when spring returns. 1904 C. T. 
Ontons Adv. Eng. Syntax 13 Adverb-equivalents: (1) A 
Phrase formed with a Preposition—He hunts zu the woods. 
-.(4) A Clause—IVhenx you come, 1 will tell you. bid. 15 
Two or more Sentences, Clauses, Phrases, or Single Words, 
linked together by one of the Conjunctions azd, dxt, or, nor, 
for, are called co-ordinate ..(as] A youth fo fortune and 
to fame unknown; Jo de or not to be—that is the question. 

3. A peeuliar or eharaeteristic combination of 
words used to express an idea, sentiment, or the 
like in an effective manner; a short, pithy, or 
telling expression ; sometimes, a meaningless, trite, 
or high-sounding form of words, 

1579 W. Witkinson Con/nt. Familye of Loue 1b, These 
| be their sweete and amiable wordes, and lovely phrases. 
1588 Suaks, Z. Z. Z. 1. i. 166 A man in all the worlds new 
fashion planted, That hath a mint of phrases in his braine. 
1641 J. Jackson Tre Evang. T.1. 19 Thus man degrades 
himselfe, and (according to the phrase, A foc. 19. 20) receives 
..the mark of the beast. 1780 owns Let. to Hill 16 Mar., 
To use the phrase of all who ever wrote upon the state of 
Europe, the political horizon is dark indeed. 1816 Scorr 
Ll. Dwarf ii, Greyhounds .. who were wont, in his own 
phrase, to fear neither dog nordevil. 1841 D'Israeti Amen. 


PHRASE. 


certain meaning. 1879 FroupE Cazsar xii. 164 He called 
him, in the Senate, ‘the saviour of the world’. Cicero was 
delighted with the phrase. 1899 Daily News 20 July 6/4 
Humanity is the slave of phrase, and the phrase, ‘ Integrity 
of the Turkish Empire’, 1s as much a matter of course to 
the ISnglish as ‘ Britannia rules the waves’, 

4. Sc. and north. dial. Exelamatory or exagger- 
ated talk; an outburst of words, whether in wonder, 
admiration, boastfulness, praise, or flattery; ‘gush’; 
esp. in ¢o make (a) phrase, to express one’s feelings 
in an exelamatory way, to ‘gush’, to make mueh 
ado about a person or thing (somctimes implying 
mere talk); to make muchle or little phrase about, 


to talk or express one’s feelings much or little about. 

1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph.1. ii, He may indeed, for ten 
or fifteen days Mak muckleo’ ye, with an unco fraise. /bid. 
v. iii, I ne'er was good at speaking a’ my days, Or ever 
lov’d to make o'er greata frase, 1768 Ross //elenore 1. 
tos Gin that’s the gate, we need na mak gryte fraze. 1816 
Scott Axtig, xxxiv, Anhonest lad that likit you weel, though 
he made little phrase about it. 1901 G. Douctas House 
w. Green Shutters 175 He made a great phrase with me. 

5. Aus, Any (eomparatively) short passage, 
forming a more or less independent member of a 
longer passage or ‘sentence’, or of a whole picee or 
movement. 

1789 Burney fist. AZvs. 1V. 27 More forms or phrases of 
musical recitation still in use, may be found in Peri and 
Caccini, than in Monteverde. 1866 Enxcet Vat. Alus. 
iii. 82 A phrase extends over about two bars, and usually 
contains two or more motives, but sometimes only one. 
1871 B. Taytor Faust (1875) I. Notes 228 In the over- 
ture to Don Giovanni a certain mus‘cal phrase occurs 
which is not repeated till the finale. 1880 Sir C. H. Parry 
in Grove Dict. Adus. 11. 706/1 Vhe complete divisions are 
generally called periods, and the lesser divisions phrases. 
The word is not and can hardly be used with much exact- 
ness and uniformity. 


6. Fencing. A continuous passage in an assault 


without any cessation of attack and defence. 

Common in mod, French, and occasionally used by recent 
Eng. writers on Fencing. (Sir F. Pollock.) 

7. attrib. and Comb., as phrase-cotner, -conipost- 
tion, -contpound, -Latin, -repeater, -type ; phrase- 
book, a book containing a collection of idiomatie 
phrases used in a language, with their explanation 
or translation; also a¢ir7é.; + phrase-like adv., 
phrase by phrase; phrase-maker,a maker of telling 
or fine-sounding phrases; phrase-mark, a sign in 
musical notation to indicate the proper phrasing : 
see sense §; phrase-monger, one who deals in 
or is addicted to fine-sounding phrases; so phrase- 
mongering, -mongery. Also PHRASEMAN. 

1600 Nasne Sxsaner's last Will Wks. (Grosart) VI. 149 
Hang copies, flye out *phrase books, let pennes be turnd 
to picktooths. 1723 [see Airase-Latin]. 1898 Westin, Gaz. 
11 Oct. 2/1 You must have a phrase-book knowledge of 
the language. 1901 Daily Chron. 17 May 3/2 Professional 
*phrase-coiners. 1g0z GREENOUGH & KittREDGE Words 70 
*Phrase-composition..is alike active in slang and in law- 
abiding speech. /éid. 188 Native *phrase-compounds are 
beside,..betimes,..undershot, overlord [etc.]. 1723 S. Mor- 
LanD Sfec. Dict. Eng. & Lat. 5 There have..heen some 
Phrase Books put out into the World, and esteemed as a 
Supplement to Dictionarys..’Twas my Father’s Opinion, 
that to these we owe the Introduction of a thing call'd 
*Phrase-Latin. 1549 W. Batpwin (titde) The Canticles or 
Balades of Salomon, *phraselyke declared in Englysh 
Metres. 31822 T. MitcHett Azistoph. 1. 291 This *phrase- 
maker Hath ta’en thy very senses. 1901 Academy 23 Mar. 
247 Allthe characters are phrase-makers and epigrammatists, 
1815 Zeluca 111. 149 The ineffable little old *phrase-monger. 
1877 Mortey Crit. ATisc. Ser. 1. 122 If Rohespierre had 
been a statesman instead of a phrase-monger, he had a clear 
course. 1879 F. Harrison Choice Bhs. iii. (1886) 73 The 
jackanapes *phrasemongering of some Osric of the day. 
1830 Examiner 598/2 We have commenced with his *phrase- 
mongery, and from it we shall proceed to some specimens 


of his philosophy. 
Phrase, v. Also6-7 frase. [f. prec.sb. Cf. 


F, phraser (1755 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. zztr. To employ a phrase or phrases. 

aigso Jinage Hypocr. Wi. 475 in Skelton's Wks. (1843) II. 
439 ‘Thoughe ye glose and frase Till your eyes dase, x 
[see Purasine AA/. a.) . 

2. trans. Yo put into words; to find expression 
for; to express in words or a phrase, esp. in a 
peculiar, distinctive, or telling phraseology; to 
word, express. Zo phrase t¢, to express the thing, 
to ‘put it’. 

1570 Foxe A. §& AZ. (ed. 2) 55/2 Clement... who.. was 
adioyned with Paule.. dyd phrase them [‘Epistle to the 
Hebrues’] in his style, and maner. 1625 Br. Mountacu Aff. 
Caesar 64 So Ezechiel phraseth it. @165z J. Smith Se/, 
Disc. vi. 295 The Seventy..have much varied the manner of 
phrasing things from the original. 1701 Rowe Amid, Step- 
Moth. 1. ii, Nor can I phrase my speech in apt Expression, 
To tell how much I love and honour you. 1771 JOHNSON 
Let. to Mrs. Thrale 7 July, He has had, as he phrased 
it, a matter of four wives’. 1879 H. Georce Progr. & 
Pou. x. V. (1883) 388 The free spirit of the Mosaic law.. 
inspired their poets with strains that yet phrase the highest 
exaltations of thought. ’ 

3. To describe (a person or thing) by a name, 
designation, or deseriptive phrase; to call, desig- 
nate; t to signify. 

1585-7 T. Rocers 39 Avrdé. (Parker Soc.) 230 The papists.. 
phrase the preachers to he uncircumcised Philistines. 1613 
Snuaus. /7en. VI//, 1. i. 34 When these Sunnes (For so they 


Lit. (1867) 578 The phrase was tossed ahout till it boreno | phrase’em). 1614 Campe*Xezz. (ed. 2) 205 To poore man ne 


PHRASED. 


to priest the penny frases nothing. Men giue God aie the 
least, they feast him witha farthing. 1636 Prysne Undish. 
Tim. 36 The Scripture..never phrasing him a Bishop, nor 
giving him that ‘litle. 1858 BusHNett .Vat. §& Supernat. 
iv. (1864) 105 Phrasing the conduct and doings of men. 
1902 KiruixnG in Monkshood & Gamble Life 49 He is 


’ 


supremely original: which makes it quite difficult to phrase | 


him comparatively. 4 i 

4, with adv. Todo (a thing) away, do (a person) 
oul of. etc., by phrases or talk. 

a1718 Pexn Tracts Wks. 1726 1. 471 If People will be 
phrased out of their Religion they may. d 
81/1 ‘Khe Monarch is not permitted to phrase away his 
people’s troubles. é 

5. inir. Sc. To ‘make a phrase’ (prec. 4), to talk 
exaggeratedly or ‘ gushingly ’, esp. in appreciation 
or praise. Also ¢vans. To make much of in words. 

1785 Burns Ef. to G. Hamilton 3 May, Yo phrase you 
and praise you, Yeken your laureate scorns. 1808 J, Mayne 
Siller Gun w, In vain his heralds fleech’d and phrased. 

6. évans. Alus. To divide or mark off into phrases, 
esp. in exccution; to perform according to the 
phrases. Also abso/, (See also PHRASING vd. 56, 2., 

1796 Burney Men. Wetastasio U1. 332 The air should be 
phrased and symmetric. 1896 Pe/erson Mag. V1. 279/: She 
phrases naturally and her intonation is admirable. 

Phrased (frézd), 2. [f. PHRASE sd. or v7. + 
-ED.] Expressed in phrases, worded; character- 
ized by phrases (of a specified kind). 

1557 Nortu Gueuara’s Diall Pr. Prol. Aijb, Suche, so 
straunge, and high phrased was the matter whiche he talked 
of. 1886 A. W. Tuer in Pall Mall G. 8 Oct. 2/2 The 
quaintly phrased advertisements are genuine. a 

Phra‘seless,a. [f. PHRasesé, + -LESs.] With- 
out a phrase or phrases; in quot. app. ‘which thcre 
is no phrase to describe’; but cf. ‘his speechless 
hand’ in Cortoé. v. i. 67 (Schmidt). 

1597 SHaks. Lover's Compl. 225 O, then, aduance of yours 
that phraseles hand, Whose white weighes downe the airy 
scale of praise. 

Phraseman (fréizmin). [f. Purase sd. + 
May.] A man successful in making or using 
telling phrases ; a phrase-monger. 

1798 Cocertwce Fears tn Solitude 111 The poor wretch.. 
Becomes a fluent phraseman. 1814 Cary Dante, Paradise 
vill. 153 Ye..of the fluent phraseman make your King. 

Phraseogram ({réizidgrem). [irreg. f. Gr. 
pacts + -GRAM:; see Purasrotocy.} A written 
character or symbol representing a phrase; spec. in 
phonography or other shorthand system, a con- 
ventional combination of signs or letters standing 


for a phrase. 

1847 I. Pitman Man. het fe (ed. 8) 63 An extensive list 
of phraseograms is given in the ‘Reporter’. 1868 /did. 15 
Phraseogram, a comhination of shorthand letters repre- 
senting a phrase or sentence. 1895 W. E. A. Axon in W. 
Andrews Curious Ch. Custonrs 251 There are phraseograms 
for ‘in the name of the Lord’, ‘wherefore said the 
psalmist’, ete. , 

Phraseograph (frévzigraf). Shorthand. [f. 
as prec. + -GRAPH.] A phrase for which there is 
a phraseogram. So Phraseogra:phic a., of the 
nature of a phraseogram, written in phraseography. 
Phraseo graphy [see -crapiy], &. the representa- 
tion of phrases or sentences by abbreviated cbar- 
acters in writing, esp. in systems of shorthand ; the 
use of phraseograms; b. written phraseology. 

1845 I. Pitman Alan. Phonogr.52 Phraseography. To pro- 
mote expedition. .the advanced phonograplier may join two 
or more words together, and thus sometimes express a 
phrase without removing the pen. 1847 /d/d. (ed. 8) 64 It 
is not safe t> write the phrase, / eanol, as a phraseograph. 
1881 — Phonographic Phrase Lk. Pref., With very little 
practice..the phraseographic combinations are found to be 
quite as legible as the ordinary Phonography, 1888 — 
Man. Phonogr. 11 Phraseograph, a phrase that is written 
without lifting the pen. 1 Pall Mall Mag. Feb. 198 
The, .task of rendering it (the chorography] into modern 
phraseography. 

Phraseolo‘gic, «2. ave. [f. PHRAsEoLocyY (or 
its mod.L. orig.) + -1c.] = next, 2. 

1828-32 in WessteR. : ae 

pee weolegical (frziz¢olp'dzikal), a. 
8 phrasio-. [f. as prec. + -AL.] 

1. Using phrases or pectiliar cxpressions; ex- 
pressed in a special phrase or phrases, 

1664 H. More A/yst. /nig. To Rdr., A Rude, uncivil, 
uncharitable, phraseological Form of railing against such 
Things or Persons as _are..Sacred. 1748 RicHarpson 
Clarissa (1811) VII. Ixxxi. 344 He said, in his phraseological 
way, that one story was good till another was heard. 1877 
Brack Green Past, viii, Her father professed an elaborate 
phraseological love for her. , 

2. Of or pertaining to phraseology; dealing with 
phrases, or with the phraseology of a language, 
etc., or that peculiar to an author or work. 

1664 GouLpMAN (title) A Copious Dictionary .. With .. 
Etymological Derivations, Philological Observations, and 
Phraseological Explications. 1694 Lond. Gaz. No. 3037,'4 
Phraseological Books..published. 1716 M. Davies Athen. 
Srit, U1. 3 Jacohus Billius’s Greek Phrasiological Col- 
lection. 1860 Apter Fauriel’s Prov, Poetry viii. 157 The 
correction of a harharism or phraseological vice. 1899 
H. G. Granam Soc. Life Scot. in 18th C, (1901) vu i, 26 
note, A phraseological peculiarity of these tracts. 

Phraseolo'gically, adv. [f. prec. + -1¥ 2.) 
In a phraseological way; with the use of a phrase. 

3867 Vation (N. ¥.) 3 Jan. 9/1 Whenthe verb /aire is used 


Also 


1830 Lzaminer 
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phraseologically with a suhstantive. 1884 Ji”. Chester (Pa.) 
Local News X11. No. 44.3 Phraseologically speaking, it is 
a ‘cold day’ when our Justices of the Peace don’t havea 
scene at their offices. 


Phraseologist (freiz¢iplodzist). [f. next + 
-IsT.} @. One who treats of phraseology. b. 
A maker or user of phrases; one who uses striking 
or sounding phrases, esp. in an indiscriminate 


manner ; a phrase-monger. 

1723 BerKetey Guardian No. 39 » 14 The author. .is hut 
a mere phraseologist. 1727 Battey vol. 11, Phraseologist, 
an Explainer of elegant Expressions ina Language. 1809 
W. Irvine Anickeré. w. i. (1849) 201 To borrow a favorite 
.. appellation of modern phraseologists. 1899 in Westm. 
Gaz. 18 May 3/2 Vhere is something..which in time per- 
verts its advocate into a mere phraseologist. 

Phraseology (freizp'lédzi). [ad. mod.L. 
phraseologia, Lr. ppageodoyia, erroneously formed 
by M. Neander (see quot.) from Gr. ¢pdois + 
-Aoyia, -LOGY ; the corrcct Gr. form (used in mod. 
Gr.) is ppaciodoyia *phrasiology: cf. puatoroyia 
physiology, etc. 

Neander appears to have had in his mind the genitive case 
dpagews; and the erroneous form has perh, been perpetuated 
in Eng. under the influence of sArase.) 

+1. A collection or handbook of the phrascs or 
idioms of a language; a phrase-book. Oés. 

(zss8 M. Neanner (é/4/c) PPASEOAOTIA FSOKPATIKII 
EAAMNIKOAATINIE. Phraseologia Isocratis Grecolatina: 
id est, Phraseon siue locutionum, elegantiarumue Isocrati- 
carum Loci, seu Indices. 168: W. Rosertson (¢it/e) Phrayeo- 
logia generalis...A Full, Large, and General Phrase Book.} 
1776 Barerti (ttle) Easy Phraseology, for the use of young 
Ladies who intend to learn the colloquial part of the Italian 
Language. 

2. The choice or arrangement of words and 
phrases in the expression of ideas; manner or style 
of expression; the particular form of speech or 
diction which characterizes a writer, literary pro- 
duction, language, etc. 

3664 H. More Alyst. /nig., A pol. iv. §6 The Conclusions or 
Phraseologies of the School-Divines touching this Point. 
3669 Gace Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. x. 96 Such is the incom. 
parable Majestie of the Scripture stile, and Phraseologie. 
1714 Spectator No. 616 #1 That ridiculous Phraseology, 
which 1s so much in Fashion among the Pretenders to 
Humour and Pleasantry. 177r Bure Corr. (1844) 1. 254 
Men, according to their habits and professions, have a 
phraseology of their own. 1857-8 Sears Athan. 6 Religious 
phraseologies from which So Ficus ideas have been ex- 
punged. 1875 Jowett Plato IV. 130 Parmenides..is the 
founder. .in modern phraseology, of metaphysics and logic. 

+3. (See quots.) Obs. rare—°. 

1670 Biount Glossogr. (ed. 3), ’hraseology, a speaking of 
Phrases, or of the proper form of Speech. 1678 Puitcirs 
(ec. 4), Phrascolog;, (Greek a Discourse of Phrases, or an 
uttering of Phrases in common Speech. 

+4. A/us. Arrangement of phrases. Obs. 

1789 Burney Hist. Mus. 1V. 571 The want of symmetry 
in the phraseology of his melodies. 

Phraser (fré-za1). [f. PHRASE 2. +-FRI, Cf. 
F. phrasexr (18th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] One who 
uses phrases, or expresses himself in a peculiar or 
striking manner; a phrase-monger. 

1637 J. Witttams f/oly Tadb/e 212 According to this 
English Phraser. 1878 J. Tuomson Plenip. ey 19 And 
though he speaketh much,—beyond demur, No phraser, but 
a trusty messenger. 1879 G. Merepitn /goisé v, Like all 
rapid phrasers, Mrs. Mountstuart detested the analysis of 
her sentence. 

+ Phra:sical, a. Obs. rare—'. [f. Gr. ppao-us 
PARASE 5d, + -ICAL.] Of the nature of a phrase; 
idiomatic. 

1615 T. Apams Eng. Sickn. Wks. 1861 I. 395 ‘ Daughter 
of my pevple’..This is an abstractive phrase..Here it is 
phrasical, and therefore not to be forced. 


+Phra:sify,v. Ods. [f.L. phras?-sPurasesé.: 
sec -FY.} zu/r, To use a phrase. 

1633 Ames Agst. Cerem. 1. 267 That which the Def. 
neglected, the Rejoynder taketh to supplie, /eas? cue should 
éragge, as it pleaseth him to phrasifie. 1674 Hickman 
Hist. Quinquart. (ed. 2) 191 To disgrace the Calvinists, by 
calling thein Gospellers; For thus he phrasifieth. 

Phra‘siness. co//og. [f. PuHRasy +-NnEss.] The 
quality of being of the nature of a phrase: see 
PHRASE sd. 3; proneness to tse phrases. 

1892 Keview of Rev. 14 Apr. 376/1 The Germans are 
heartily sick of the phrasiness of their ruler. 1896 W. W. 
PeyTon in Contemp. Rev. June 837, I use the word ‘com- 
munication’ of design to release the idea of communion from 
religious phrasiness. 

Phrasing (frét-zin), v/. sd. [f. Purase v. + 
-inc 1] 

1, The action of the vb. PHRASE; manner or 
style of verbal expression; phraseology, wording. 

1611 Biste Transl. /ref_11 Wee haue not tyed ourselues 
to an vniformitie of phrasing, or to an identity of words, 
1741 Ricnarpson Pamela (1824) 1. iv. 238 He says, in his 
usual way of phrasing, that he'll make it as easy to you as 
a glove, 1887 Saintssury fist. Elizah. Lit, ix. (1890) 325 
Milton .. mixes the extremest vernacular with the most 
exquisite and scholarly phrasing. , 

2. Afus. The rendering of musical phrases. Also 
atirib. as phrasing slur, a slur indicating the 
proper phrasing. 

3880 Sir H. Parry in Grove Dict. Afus, 11. 706/2 Just as 
the intelligent reading of a terary composition depends 
upon two things, accentuation and punctuation, so does 
musical phrasing depend on the relative strength of the 


| 
| 
| 


| 


PHRENESIS. 


sounds, and upon their connection with or separation from 
each other. 1886 Academy 17 July 48/3 He aroused the 
sympathy and interest of his audience by his soft and liquid 
tone, his neat playing, and by his delicate and finished 
phrasing. 1898 }/est». Gaz. 29 Dec. 3/2 Where it has 
seemed desirable, phrasing slurs have been added. 

Phra‘sing, #//.a. [f.as prec.+-1Nc%.] That 
phrases; using phrases; in S¢., loudly or exag- 
geratedly expressing one’s feelings or sentiments. 

1785 Burns 7o Ii”, Simpson ii, In sic phraisin terms ye’ve 
penn‘d it, I scarce excuse ye. 1888 STEVENSON Across the 
Plains, Beggars iv. (1892) 268 A..tale of some worthless, 
phrasing Frenchman. 

Phrasy (fréi-zi), 2. col/og. Also erron. phrasey. 
[f. Purase + -y.] Abounding in phrases; charac- 
terizcd by great use of phrases. 

1849 Ecclesiologist 1X.125 They resemble what is familiarly 
known asa piece of phrasy Latin. 1871 Daily News 11 Mar., 
The document smacks overmuch of the phrasey, and is less 
redolent of the vigorous than of the lachrymose, 

Phrator (fretp1). [a. Gr. ppazwp, another form 
of Pparnp clansman: cognate with Skr. dhra/a, 
Zend bhratar, L. fraler, Goth. brépar BROTHER. ] 
A member of a Grecian phratry; also ¢vansf. a 
fellow-clansman. 

a Grote Greece u. x. II]. 87 If a man was murdered, 
first his near relations, next his gennétes and phrators, were 
both allowed and required to prosecute the crime at law. 
1881 L. H. Morcan .V. Amer. Ethnol, 1V, 11 To preserve 
some degree of equality in the numher of phrators in each. 


Phratriac (frztriék), @. rare. [ad. Gr. ppa- 
rpiak-os, f. pparpia PHRATRY: see -AC.] = next. 

1884 Athenziw2 21 June 7095/3 In Attica there were also 
two great organizations, one based originally on locality, 
and another whose sole qualification was that of hirth—the 
demotic and the phratriac, 

Phratric (frévtrik), a. [ad. Gr. pparpix-ds, f. 
pparp-a = qpirpia PHRATRY + -1¢.] Of or pertain- 
ing to a phratry or clan; consisting of phratries. 

1847 Grote Greece . x. III. 75 The phratric union, binding 
together several gentes, was less intimate [than the gentile 
union]. 3188: L. H. Morcan Contrié. N. Amer. Ethnol. 
IV. x: The phratric organization has existed among the 
Iroquois from time immemorial. 

Phratry (frétri). (ad, Gr. pparpia, f. pparnp: 
see PHrator. In F. phratrie (Littré).] 

l. Ancient Gr. Hist. A politico-religious division 
of the people, which took its first rise from the 
ties of blood and kinship; in Athens, each of the 
three subdivisions into which the phyle was 
divided ; a clan. 

(2753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp., Phratriarchus, among the 
Athenians, a magistrate that presided over the phratnia, or 
third part of a tribe. He had the same power over the 
phratria, that the phylarchus had over the trihe.) 1833 
THirewace in Philod. Aluseum V1. 307 The desire of the 
higher classes to keep aloof from the rustics.., who had 
been adinitted into the phratries. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
1. 23: A family Zeus, and a Zeus guardian of the phratry. 
[1884 A thenzum 21 June 795/3 No deme coincided witha 
phralria or with any subdivision of a phratria.) 

2. transf. Applied to tribal or kinsbip divisions 
existing among primitive races, as the Indians of 
North America, aborigines of Australia, etc. 

1876 L. H. Morcan in NV. Amer. Rew. CX XIII. 65 It is.. 
.-prohable..that the Mound-Builders were organized in 
gentes, phratries, and tribes. 1882 1. Spencer Pol, /ust. 
549 Not only where descent in the male line has been 
estahlished, hut also where the system of descent through 
females continues, this development of the family into gezs, 
phratry, and tribe is found. 18gz WestermMarck Hist. 
Hum. Marriage (1894) 298 The Seneca trihe of the Iroquois 
was divided into two ‘phratries', or divisions intermediate 
hetween the trihe and the clan. i 

+ Phrayes, obs. illit. form of FRoIsz, FRAISE. 

1686 Oldbury Parish Reg.in Blakeway MS. {Bodl.) 3. 72, 
2 gamon of Bacon and phrayes made of y* egges. 

Phreatice (frietik), a. [f. Gr. ppéap, ppéar- 
well, cistern + -1¢.] Of or pertaining to a well: 
applied to water from deep wells. 

1892-3 14h Rep. U.S. Geol. Surv. uv. 16 * Phreatic water “. 
[Note] This term was coined by Hay, in the course of the 
recent artesian and underflow investigation.., as a con: 
venient designation for ‘ underground waters which can be, 
or which it is hoped may he, reached by wells or other 
subground works '. 

|| Phren (fri). Pl. phrenes (frz-nzz), [mod. 
L., a. Gr. pppv midriff, in pl. ppéves parts about 
the heart, breast; heart, mind, will.] 

1. Anat, The diaphragm ; the upper part of the 
abdomen: anciently supposed to be the seat of the 
mind. : 

1706 Pxitiirs, Phrencs, ..the Membranes ahout the Heart ; 
also the Diaphragm or Midriff. 1893 Sy. Soc, Lex.,Phren,.. 
the diaphragm; also, the epigastrium. i 

2. Philos, The seat of the intellect, feelings, and 
will; the mind. 

Phrenalgia: see PHRENo-. 

+Phrene:siac, a. Obs. [f. Gr. ppévyas (see 
next), taken as=qpevnaia (cf. It. frenesia) + -ACc.] 
= PHRENETIC @. 1. 

1814 Scotr Hav. xliii, Like an hypochondriac person, or, 
as Burton's Anatomia hath ii, a phrenesiac or lethargic 
patient. a , a 

|| Phrenesis (frinzsis). Path. [L. phrenesis 
delirtum, a. late Gr. ppévnars, f. ppv, ppev-s see 
next, and cf, FRENZY.] = PHRENITIS. 


PHRENETIC. 


1547 Boorpe Srev. Health \vii. 26 In the head may pe 
manyinfirmities, as ihe Apoplexie, the Scotomy, the Megrym, 
the Sood, the Phremyses [1598 phrenises]. 1551 AScCHAM 
Let. 18 May, Wks. 1865 I. 11. 288 The prince of Spain..is 
this day fallen sore sick of a phrenesis. 156x HoLtysusn 
Hom, A pothec, 5 An apostemacion in the hraynes of some 
litle skjnnes, that enuiron the hraynes, the same are called 
Phrenesis, 1800 Lamp Let, to Alauning 27 Dec., At last 
George Dyer’s phrenesis has come to acrisis; he is raging 
and furiously mad. 

Phrenetic (frine'tik), a. (56.) Forms: a. 4 
frenetyk, 4-6 -ike; 5 frena-, 6 frenetyke, 
-ik, 6-7 -ick, 7 frenitick, 9 frenetic. 8. 6 phre- 
netike, 6-7 -ique, 7 -ieke, 7-8 -ick, 9 -itic, 7- 
phrenetie. [a. OF. frenetike (Dial. S. Greg. 
12-13thc.), ad. L. phrenéticus, a. late Gr. ¢pevn- 
rixos (Epict.), for ppevitixds afflicted with ppevitis 
delirium, f. ¢pyv, ppev- heart, mind. Formerly 
stressed phre‘netic, whence PHRENTIC, FRANTIC. ] 

+1. Of persons: Delirious; mentally deranged; 
insane; crazy: = FRANTIC a. 1. Obs, 

a. €1374 Cuaucer Tyoylus v. 206 (Camps.) And in his 


prowes frenetyk [v. ~. frentyk] and madde He curssed Ioue, 
Appollo, and ek Cupide. 1377 Lancr. P. Pi B. x. 6 To 


flatereres or to folis pat frantyk [v.7. frenetike] ben sof | 


wittes. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 193/1 Saynt marcial 
heled one that was frenatyke. 1596 Datrynrce tr. Lesdie’s 
Hist. Scot. vu. 84 Donald and quha with him appeiret 
frenetik. 

B. 1558 Kxox First Blast (Arh.) 11 The foolishe, madde 
and phrenetike shal gouerne the discrete. 165: Hosses 
Leviath, mi. xxxiv. 215 ‘Those that hecame Phrenetique, 
Lunatique, or Epileptique. 1751 Lavincron Exthus. Aeth. 
& Papists i. (1754)139 They [Persons bit by the Tarantula] 
are Phrenetic and delirious. 1778 Phil. Trans, LXVILI. 
206 All that survived..were to the highest degree phrenetic 
and outrageous. . 

2. cransf. Affected with excessive excitement or 
enthusiasm, esp. in religious matters; furious; 
frantic ; fanatic. Cf. Frantic a. 2. 

a, crsqo tr. Pol, Verg, Eng. Hist.(Camden) I. 109 This.. 
restrained the rude raginge of the frenetick Scotts. 1657 
Hawke Killing is AI. 40 The foolish dictates of such 
frenetick Impostor. 1819 WiFFEN Aontan Hours (1820) 109 
Fienetic zealots. 1882 Pall Afali G. 27 Oct. 1 Some of the 
more frenetic of the franc-tireurs of Liberalism. 

Jig. 1872 Browninc /ifine v, How the pennon from its 
dome, Frenetic to he free, makes one red stretch for home ! 

B. 1565 CaLFHILL Ausw. /reat. Crosse 23 It is to be 
feared greately, least their arise some phrenetike persons, 
which will bragge and hoast..that they he Prophetes. 1660 
InceLo Bentiv. & Ur.v. 138 He esteems Prophetick Visions 
only as Dreams of pbrenetick men. 1858 77zmes 4 Nov. 6/4 
The chivalrous and phrenetic Montbar, whose name was a 
cry to hush infants. 1878 J. P. Newman in VV, Amer. Rev, 
CXXVII. 32 When inspired, their individuality was intact. 
They [sacred writers] were never..phrenetic. 

3. ta. Of a disease: Consisting of or attended 
by delirium or temporary madness: = FRantica. 
3a. Obs. b. Of actions, etc.: Insane; erratic; 
passionate: = FRANTIC a. 3b. 

a, 21529 SKELTON Agst. ven. Tongues vill. 10 Yeare so full 
of vertibilite, And of frenetyke folahilite. 1641 Mitton CA. 
Gowt, 11. ili. 50 Sometimes he shuts up [the man] as in 
frenetick, or infectious diseases. 1816 KeaTince Trav. (1817) 
I. 198 [Of Mohammedanism} Its frenetic might, enthusiasm, 
too, evaporating in the diffusion of conquest. 1895 Mariz 
CoreELti Sorrows Satan 378 They run up the gamut of 
haffled passion to the pitch of frenetic hysteria. 

B. 1595 Damet Civ, Wars iv. v, Impotent, By means of 
his Phreneticque maladie. 1615 H. Crooxe Body of Man 
139 Rending the membranes, cause all our motions to he 
head-strong and giddy, our sensations phrenetick and mad. 
1754 O. in Coxnoissexr No. 28. ?1 Tom Dare-Devil..was 
carried off last week hy a phrenetic fever. 18:5 Mary A, 
SCHIMMELPENNINCK Demolit, Monast. Port Royad I1I. 268 
He struck every one who approached him, with the most 
phrenitic violence. 1860 T, Martin Horace, Odes 1. xvi, 
Clashing again And again their wild cymhals, such fervour 
phrenetic. 


914. Catachrestic for PHRENIC a. 1. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Phrenetick Nerves, are 
those which are called also Stomachick .. These descend 
between the Membranes of the Avediastinum, and send 
forth Branches intothem. 1706 in Puituips, 

B. as sb. A madman: = Frantic sé. 

a, 1693-4 Motuineux Let. 17 Feh. in Locke’s Lett. (1708) 

5, How comes it to pass that want of consciousness cannot 
es proved for a drunkard as well as fora frenitick? 1837 
Cartyie Fr. Rev. 111. 1. iv, All men's minds may go mad, 
and ‘helieve him’, as the frenetic will do, ‘because it is 
impossible ’. 

8B. [1607 Marston What you wil u. i, A company of odd 
phreneteci Did eate my youth.) 1612 Setpen /ldustr. 
Drayton's Voly-olb. xvii, [They} made this poore King.. 
euen as a Phrenetique, comit what posterity receiues now 
amongst the worst actions..of Princes. 1695 Woopwarp 
Nat. Hist, Earth (1723) 99 Acommon Fold of Phreneticks 
and Bedlams, 188: W. R. Smitn Odd Test. in Few. Ch. x. 
281 The visions of poor phrenetics, 

Hence Phrene‘tieness, madness (Bailey vol. II, 
1727). , 

+ Phrene‘tical, @. Oés. 
fre-, [f. as prec. + -AL.] 

1. = PHRENETIC a. I and 2. 

1588 J. Harvey Disc. Probl. 34 Do they not..proceede 
from some odde vaine phantasticall, or phreneticall braines? 
1663 Br. Patrick Parad, Pilgr.(1673) 122 Damoniacks and 
phrenetical people. 1674 Owen //oly Spirit (1693) 195 
Some Persons Phrenetical and Entbusiastical, whose Mad- 
ness is inanifest to all 

2, = PHRENETIC a. 3. 

axs48 Hatt Chron., en. V 65 b, Thether came Isabell, 


Also 6 phree-, 6-7 
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the Frenche Quene, because the kyng her husband was 
fallen into his old freneticall desease, 1602 T, FitzHERBERT 
Afol, 62 ‘The phantastical or rather phrenetical opinions of | 
these new fangled fellowes. 1696 Be. Patrick Comm, | 
Exod. x. 170 Anotber raving fit or phrenetical symptom. 

Phrenetically (frinetikali), adv. [f. prec. 
+-LY%.] Ina frenzy; frantically. 

1837 CartyLe /y, Rev. 11. 1. ii, If all mobs are properly 
frenzies, and work frenetically with mad fits of hot and of 
cold. 1898 IVestsz. Gaz. 14 Jan. 3/1 We welcome his sober 
prose and phrenetically applaud his common sense. 

Phreniatrie (frenaie‘trik), a. [f. Gr. pny, 
ppev- mind + arric.] Of or-pertaining to the treat- 
ment of mental disease. In mod. Dicts. 

Phrenic (fre‘nik), a. (sé.) [ad. mod.L. phrenic- 
us or a. F, phrénigque (1690 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. 
Gr. ¢pnv, ppev- diaphragm, mind ; see -I¢.] 

1. Anat. and Path. Of, pertaining to, or affecting 
the diaphragm; diaphragmatic. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Phrenich Vessels, are the 
Veins and Arteries that run through the Diaphragm, Medi- 
astinum, and Pericardium. 1741 Monro Anat, Nerves(ed.3) + 
19 Press one or both the phrenic Nerves, 1832 J. THomMson 
W, Cullen 1. 441 ‘The Phrenic or Epigastric Centre. 1842 | 
E. Witson Anat, Vade M, 350 The Phrenic veins return 
the hlood from the ramifications of the phrenic arteries. 
1899 Alibutt's Syst. Med, V1. 649 Phrenic neuritis, 

+2. Of or relating to the mind; mental. Ods. 

1835-6 Topp Cycl. Anat. 1. 126/2 The nerves of animal, 
or, better, of phrenic life. 1838 Fraser's Afag. XVII. 27 
The Theosophs were right in separating entirely the mind 
from the soul, in considering them..as different principles, 
as the physic and the phrenic. 1847 Mepwin Shediey 1. 149 
Two sorts of dreams, the Phrenic and the Psychic. 


B. sé. (absolute use of A.) 


1776 CruiksHANK in Phil, Trans, LX XXV. 187 The possi- 
hility of having divided only one of the phrenics. 1881 
Mivart Cat 209 It gives off a long and very slender hranch, 
called the superior phrenic. 

2. Med. A remedy or medicine for mental disease. 

1853 Duncuison Aled. Lex., Phrenica, diseases affecting 


} 
1. Anat. Short for phrenie nerve. | 


—Phrenics. 

3. ~/. Phrenics: That branch of science which 
relates to the mind; psychology. 

1841 R. Park Pantology iu. iii. (1847) 82 We would apply 
the term Phrenics to Mental Philosophy; or to that hranch 
of knowledge, which treats of the faculties of the human 
mind, and their laws of action. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Phrenics 
. also metaphysics. 

|| Phreni-cula. Path. [mod.L., f. as prec. + 
dim. suffix: see -cULE.] 

1799 M. Uxperwoop Dis. Children (ed. 4) 1. 282 What he 
[i.e. Dr. Paterson] calls a phrenicula, or diminutive species 
of phrenitis. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Phrenicula, term used 
by Rust for Brain-fever. 

Phrenism (freniz’m). [f. Gr. ppnv, ppev- 
mind+-1sM.] Thought-force : see quot. 

1871 Core Origin of Fittest v. (1887) 205, I discard the 
use of the term ‘ Vital Force’, what was originally under- 
stood by that term being a complex of distinct ideas. The 
Vital forces are (nerve-force) Neurisi, (growth-force) 
Bathmisnui, and (thought-force) Phrenisii. | 

Phrenitic (irni'tik), 2 ath. [ad. Gr. ppe- | 
virix-6s, f. ppevit-s PHRENITIS: see-Ic.] Affected 
with or suffering from phrenitis; subject to fits 
of delirium or madness. 

1771 T. Percivat Ess. (1777) I. 24 He indulged his phre- 
nitic patients in the use of wine. 1838 Excycé Brit. (ed. 7) 
XVII. 453/2 PAreuttic, a term used to denote those who, 
without heing ahsolutely mad, are subject to such strong 
sallies of imagination as in some measure pervert their 
judgment. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Phrenitic, belonging to 
phrenitis. 

+ Phreni‘tion. Ods. rare. [irteg. f. PHRENITIS.] 
Frenzy ; rage. 

1642 H. More Song of Soul 1. ui. viii, The fourth of furious 
fashion Phrenition hight, fraught with impatiencies, 

| Phrenitis (frinaittis). Path. [Late L. 
phrenitis, a. Gr. ppeviris delirium, f. ppnv, ppev- 
mind +-1T1s. Cf. F. phréuzte.} Inflammation of | 
the brain or of its membranes, attended with de- © 
lirium and fever ; brain fever. 

1621 Burton Anat, Mel, 1. i. 1.iv, Phrenitis,..is a disease 
of the mind, with a continual madness or dotage,..or else 
an inflammation of the hrain. 1684 BovLe Porousn. Anine. 
& Solid Bod. iii. 28 Oftentimes the matter,.. heing discharged 
upon some internal parts of the Head, produces a Delirium 
or Phrenitis, 184: Brewster Jfart. So in. ii. (1856) 187 
His wife was seized with fever, epilepsy and phrenitis. 


hreno-, before a vowel phren-, a. Gr. ppevo- 
(combining form of ppyv, stem ppev-, midriff, mind), 
an element of Greek compounds, and of modern 
scientific and technical words, usually in sense of 
‘the mind, mental faculties’. 
Phrenalgia [Gr. adyos pain], acute mental 
distress; psychalgia; melancholia. Phrenoco‘lic 
a. [Gr. #0Aov Coton 1], pertaining to both the dia- 
phragm and the colon, as in phrenocolic (also 
pleurocelic) ligament (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1893). Phre- 
noga‘strie a. Anat. as in phrenogastric liga- 
ment, = GASTROPHRENIC a. (Mayne Expos. Lex. 
1858, Syd. Soc. Lex.). Phre‘nogram, the curve 
or tracing made by the phrenograph (Webster 
1902), WPhrenograph, (a) an instrument for | 
recording the movements of the diaphragm in | 


| 
the intellect... Also remedies that affect the mental faculties 


PHRENOLOGIZE. 


respiration; (4) a phrenological description or 
‘chart’ of a person’s mental characteristics, Phre- 
no'graphy, the observation and description of phe- 
nomena in comparative psychology. Phreno- 
hy‘pnotism (see quot.and HYPNoTISM). Phreno- 
ma‘gnetism, the excitation of the phrenological 
organs by magnetic influence; hence Phreno- 
magne‘tie a. Phreno-me’smerism, the exci- 
tation of the powers of the brain by mesmeric 
influence. Phrenonarco'sis [Gr. vapxwois a be- 
numbing], Schultz's term for a dulling of the senses 
or intellect; a state of stupor (Mayne, Syd. Soc. 
Lex.) Phrenovnomy [Gr. -vopia distribution, 
management], the deductive and predictive part 
of comparative psychology. Phrenopara‘lysis 
= phrenoplegy (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Phreno'pathy 
[-paTHy] diseasc of the mind ; so Phrenopa‘thic a. 
Phrenophysio‘gnomist, one skilled in phreno- 
physiognomy. Phrenophysio'gnomy, a com- 
bination of phrenology and physiognomy. Phre’- 
noplegy [Gr. ppevomAné, -mAny- stricken in mind, 
f, mAnyq stroke], sudden failing of the mind; dis- 
turbance of mental balance (Mayne, Syd. Soc. Le.x.). 
Phrenosple‘nic a. Anat., of or pertaining to the 
diaphragm and the spleen (Mayne, Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1890 Biriincs Nat. Med. Dict.,*Phrenalgia. 1899 A dibutt's 
Syst. Med. VII1. 361 Melancholia and Hypochondriasis, 
Synfonyms]—In the older English writers Lypemania and 
Phrenalgia. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Phrenograph..Rosen- 
thal’s lever,.he used it to demonstrate the stoppage of those 
movements produced hy faradisation of the cut end of the 
vagus nerve. 1896 Voice (N.Y.) 13 Feh.6/6A phrenograph of 
a famous French actress, lately in this city. 1881 Siuithson. 
Iust, Rep. 501 Observing and descriptive stage...*Phre- 
nography.. . Inductive and classifying stage... Phrenology... 
Deductive and predictive stage... Phrenonomy. 1896 Cos- 
mopolitan XX. 368/2 Adding to the magnetizer’s equipment 
the extravagant doctrine of *phreno-hypnotism: the excita- 
tion of the phrenological organs by pressing various points 
on the heads of hypnotized subjects. 1845 G. Moore ower 
of Soul over Body (1846) 161 Assuming all that is related of 
*phreno-magnetism and neurypnology to be true, 1854 
Huxvey Lay Serm. v. (1870) 99 ‘Whe simple physiological 
phznomena known as spirit-rapping, tahle-turning, phreno- 
magnetism. 1855 SxEDLEY, etc. Ocenult Sc. 240 note, It was 
not necessary to resort to *phreno-mesmerism. 1858 MayNe 
Expos. Lex.,Phreno-Magnetism, Phreno-Mesimerism, terms 
for a combination of two assumed branches of science em- 
hracing the rationalities of Phrenology and more question- 
able pretensions of Mesmerism, 1881 *Phrenonomy [see 
phrenography), 1858 Mayne Expos. Lex., Phrenopathia, 
..*phrenopathy. 1899 A/dbutt’s Syst. Med. VIII. 197 Tbe 
various types and classes of the phrenopathies. 1892 Muss 
A. J. Oprenneim in Daily News 4 Aug. 6/6 A scientific 
*phreno-physiognomist...To explain *phreno-physiognomy 
from a scientific point of view. 


+Phreno‘loger. Os. [f. PaHRrenoLoc-y + 
-ERI.]_ One who practises phrenology, a phre- 
nologist. 


1846 in Worcester (citing Phvex. Frud). 1849 H. Mitcer 
Footpr. Creat. xiv. (1874) 265 Low-minded materialists and 


shallow phrenologers. 
(frenolp'dzik), a. vare. [f. as 


Be enotonte ; 
prec. + -Ic. In mod.F. phrénologigue.) Of or 


belonging to phrenology. 

1821 Yoseph the Book-Man 12 For learned Phrenologic 
lore Were needful such a man t’ explore. @ 1845 Hoop 
Crantology iti, These men I say, make quick appliance And 
close, to phrenologic science. 

[f. as 


Phrenological (frenolp-dzikal), a. 
prec. + -AL.] Of or pertaining to phrenology; 
connected with or relating to phrenology. 

1823 (¢/Ze) Phrenological Journal. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamit- 
ton iMetaph, 1. App. ii, When I publish the results [of my 
enquiry] they will disprove a hundred times over all the 
phrenological assertions in regard to the cerebellum. 1870 
Dickens &. Drood xvii, As to the phrenological formation 
of the hacks of their heads. 

Hence Phrenolo‘gically adv. 

1838 E. FirzGerarp Left. (1889) I. 44 Phrenologically 
speaking, he must he fully and equally furnished with the 
bumps of ideality and causality. 1846 Por G. Bush Wks. 
1864 II 1.23 The forehead, phrenologically, indicates causality 
and comparison, with deficient ideality. 

Phrenologist (fring lédzist). [f PHRENoLoc-y 
+-Ist, In mod.F. phrenologiste (1875 in Littré).] 
One skilled in phrenology. ’ 

1815 T. Forster in Pamphileteer V. 222 The Phrenologist 
admits an arrangement of certain organs, which gives us 
free-will. 1850 Kincstey 4d¢. Locke i, Call it. conformation 
of the brain..if you are..a phrenologist. 1876 C. M. Davies 
Unorth. Lond. 33 A collection of heads that would have 
delighted a phrenologist. . 

Phrenologize (fréng:l6dzaiz), @. 
+ -IzE.] ; 

1. trans. To treat or locate phrenologically. 
b. humorous. To produce ‘bumps’ or protuber- 
ances (on the head) by blows. ; 

1848 Blackw. Afag. LX I. 262 You emerged with a broken 
hat, and a head phrenologised by a blacking hottle. 1858 
J. W. Donatpson Lit. Greece 111. 13 He not only made 
the soul a mere function of the hody, but even phrenologized 
it hy placing it in the forehead. 

2. To examine or analyse phrenologically. 

1860 O. W. Hotmes Prof. Breakf-t. viii, It only remained 
to be phrenologized. 1895 Daily News 22 Nov. 4/7 Burns's 
skull was phrenologised. 2° 


[f as prec. 


PHRENOLOGY. 
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Phrenology (fringlédzi). [f. Gr. ppnv, ppev- | reference to the stick-like appearance of the larva- 


mind + -LoGY; lit. ‘mental science’; in F. phréno- 
logée (Gall 1818, Hatz.-Damm.), Ger. phrenologie.] 
The scientific study or theory of the mental faculties 
(qnots, 1815, 1881); sfec. (and in ordinary use), 
the theory originated by Gall and Spurzheim, that 
the mental powers of the individual consist of 
separate faculties, each of which has its organ 
and location in a definite region of the surface of 
the brain, the size or development of which is com- 
mensurate with the development of the particular 
faculty; hence, the stndy of the external conforma- 
tion of the cranium as an index to the development 
and position of these organs, and thus of the 
degree of development of the various faculties. 

1815 T. Forster (file pamph. in Pamphieteer V. 219), 
Sketch of the new Anatomy and Physiology of the Brain and 
Nervous System of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, considered as 
comprehending a complete system of Phrenology. /éfd. 
222 Ihe objection therefore falls to the ground, which 
accuses the new Phrenology of supporting the doctrine of 
Fatalism. (When reprinted in the same year, ‘ Phrenology’ 
was altered to ‘ Zoonomy .] 1817 Blackw. Mag. 1. 367 The 
word Craniology is an invention of Spurzheim’s enemies, 
It is not of the bone he treats, hut of the manifestations of 
the mind as dependent on organization. Phrenology would 
he a more appropriate word. 1819 G. Combe Ess. Phrenol. 
Introd., The real subject of the system is the Human Mind: 
T have therefore adopted the term ‘ Phrenology ’. .as the most 
appropriate, and that which Dr. Spurzheim has for some 
yearsemployed. 1841-4 Emerson &ss., Vature Wks, (Bohn) 
I. 228 Astronomy to the selfish becomes astrology;..and 
anatomy and physiology hecome phrenolozy and palmistry. 
1865 Branne & Cox Dict. Sc., etc. 11. 896/1 By forcing 
the inductive method of enquiry into mental philosophy, 
phienology has laid the foundations of a true mental science. 
1881 Swithsonian inst. Rep. (1883) 499 Again, we find this 
heing [man] endowed with a set of faculties called intel- 
lectual, allied in certain particulars to those of the lower 
animals, but so far transcending them as to form a separate 
branch of study, requiring totally diverse methods and 
machinery of observation, and enlisting an entirely different 
set of investizators. ‘To all these studies we have given the 
name of Comparative Psychology or Phrenology. ‘ 

Phre-nosin. Chem. [f. Gr. ppv, ppev- mind 
+ -OSE + -IN! (after myosiz).] A substance 
(C,,#1,,NO;) obtained from the brain. 

1878 Kinczetr Anim. Chem, xv. 305 To the first of these 
Thudichum reserves the name of cerehrine, the second he 
terms phrenosine, and the third kerasine. 

Phrensical, Phrensy, -zy, of 
FRENZICAL, FRENZY. 

+ Phrentic, -ick(e, obs. syncopated f. PHRE- 
NETIC = FRANTIC a. and sé. 

&. 1547-94 [see Frantic a.]. 1621 Bratnwait Vat. Em. 
basste (1877) 121 Yo moue his phrenticke passions to remorse. 
170oz Krover Cold Bathing 1. iv. (1709) 143 A Phrentick 
Fever..cured by Bathing the Head with Cold Water. 1716 
M. Davies Athen, Brit, W1. Arianism 56 When this 
Phrentick Arian had published his Original Evidence. 

b. 1565-1695 [see Frantic sé}. 1707 Frover Péysic. 
Pulse- Vatch 109 The Pulse of the Phrentic is small. 

|) Phronesis (fronfsis). [a. Gr. pdvnors 
thinking, understanding, intelligence, perception, 
practical sense, etc., f. ppoveiy to think, be in one’s 
senses, etc., f. ppov-, ablaut of ppev-, stem of ppnv 
mind.} Understanding, practical judgement. 

I in Cent. Dict. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Phrone‘tal, 2. Lio/, [mod. f. Gr. type *ppo- 
vnTys thinker (f. ppovety to think: sce prec.) + 
-AL.] (See quot.) 

1904 J. M: Case tr. Haeckel’s Wonders of Life 14, | pro- 
pose to call the sensory-cells or sense-centres gsthetad cells, 
and the thought-cells or thought-centres pAronetal cells. 

Phrontist (frp'ntist). rare. [ad. Gr. ppovria rns 
a deep thinker (Aristoph. /Vzd. 267), f. ppov rier 
to be thoughtful, f. ppoy7is thought.] One who is 
devoted to meditation and study; a deep thinker: 
by Aristophanes ironically applied to Socrates. 

182z ‘TV. Mitcuect Comm. Aristoph. 11. 18 Wieland is led 
to conclude, that before Aristophanes applied the term 
phrontist to Socrates and his friends, the word itself was not 
In common use. ae 

Phrontistery (frg-ntistéri). Often in Gr. or 
Latinized forms phrontiste‘rion, phrontiste:- 
rium (7 fron-), [ad. Gr. ppovriatyprov, f. ppov- 
tions; see prec.] A place for thinking or study- 
ing; a‘ thinking-shop’: a term applied by Aris- 
tophanes in ridicule to the school of Socrates ; 
hence applied to modern educational institutions. 

1614 Tomas Aldusnazar t iii. B iij b, "Tisthe learn’d Phron- 
tisterion Of most Divine Albumazar. 1624 Br. Hatt Gz. 
Impostor Wks, 501, 1 know where I am; in one of the 
famous Phrontisteries of Law, and Iustice. 21634 Ranpotett 
Muses’ Looking-Gi. u1.i, "Twill he the great Gymnasium of 
the realme, The Frontisterium of Great Britany. 1672 D.T. 
Answ. Eachard'’s Cont. Clergy 136 England's grand Phron. 
tisteries, Seminaries and Seed-plots of Learning. .Oxford and 

Cambridze. 1845 Maurice Aor. & Act. Philos.in Encycl. 

Metrop. (1847) 11. 58371 The maps and geometrical instru- 

ments which the old Athenian found in the phrontisterium. 

1881 Cuurch MS. Let. 12 May, In the first brilliant days 

of Oriel. .it used to he called half in compliment and halfin 

sneer the dpovtisryotov. 1888 Amer, Frul, Philol. 1X. 

344 As to the scenery [in the old Greek comedies], he holds 

that the inside of the phrontistery is never seen. 

| Phryganea (frigetn7a). Lntom. [mod.L., 
f, Gr. gpuyavis or ppiyavor a dry stick, in 


etc., var. 


cases.] A genns of neuropterous insects, typical 
of the family PAryganeide or caddis-flies. 

1855 Kincstey G/aucus 159 As the caddis-haits appear 
at the top of the water as alder-flies and sedge-flies 
(Phryganez). i 

Hence Phryganeid (friginz‘id) a., of or per- 
taining to the caddis-flies ; sd., any member of the 
Phryganetde ; Phryganeoid a., resembling or 
akin to the Phryganeide, 

Phrygian (iridzian}, a. (st.) [ad. L. Phry- 
gtan-us,t. Phrygia: see-Aan.} Of or pertaining 
to Phrygia, an ancient country of Asia Minor, or 
its inhabitants. 

Phrygian Mode (Mus.): (a) One of tbe ancient Greek 
modes, of a warlike character, supposed to have heen 
derived from the ancient Phrygians; (6) The second of the 
‘authentic’ ecclesiastical modes, having its ‘final’on E and 
‘dominant’ on C. 

1579, E. K. Gloss. Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Oct. 27 The.. 
Musitian playd the Phrygian melodie. 1674 PLayForp 
Skill Afus.1. 59 The Phrygian Mood was a more warlike 
and couragious kind of Musick, expressing the Musick of 
‘lrumpets and other Instruments of old, exciting to Arms 
1807 Ropinson Archzol, Grzca Vv. xxiii. 534 In music.. 
there were four principal ono. or modes; the Phrygian, the 
Lydian, the Doric, and the lonic... The Phrygian mode was 
religious. 1826 Etmes Dict. Fine Arts, Phrygian Marble, 
called likewise Synnadique, was either white or red. 
Phrygian Stone, a suhstance..employed..in the process of 
dyeing. . 

b. Applied to a conical cap or bonnet with the 
peak bent or turned over in front, worn by the 
ancient Phrygians, and in modern times identified 
with the ‘cap of liberty’. 

1796 Strutt Dresses § flabits of Eng. 1.1. & 12 The cap, 
most commonly worn by the Saxons..hears no distant 
resemhiance to the ancient Phrygian bonnet. 1846 FairHott 
Costume (1860) so Figure 2 gives us the Phrygian-shaped 
cap, borrowed from classic costume. /éid. 482 A head of 
Parts in the Phrygian cap has been copied. 

B. sé. a. A native or inhabitant of Phrygia. b. 
One of a Christian sect of the second century, a 
CATAPHRYGIAN. 

1585-7 T. Rocers 39 Art, (Parker Soc.) 158 This truth is 
gainsaid hy the Phrygians. 1837 Lucycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XV. 
426/2 JMJontanisis..are sometimes styled Phrygians and 
Cataphrygians. | : 

Phrygianize (fri-dz'anaiz), v. 
“1ZE.] 

1. trans. To make Phrygian in character. 

1893 W. M. Ramsay C4, Rom, Emp, xvii. 438 The natural 
tendency of the Phrygians to Phrygianise their beliefs. 

2 fg. To frizzle. 

1836 Lanpor Pericles & Aspasia liti. Wks. 1846 II. 3761 
But whenever an obvious and natural thought presents 
itself, they cither reject it for coming without imagination, 
or they phryeianize it with such biting and hot curling-irons, 
that it rolls itself up impenetrably. 1869 Dowpen Stud, 
Lit. (1890) 182 He {Landur] never Phrygianized (to borrow 
his own word) an obvious and natural thought 

+Phry-gie, a. Obs. rare. [ad. assumed L. 
* Phrygic-us for Phrygius PHRYGIAN.) = PURYGIAN. 

1638 Sir T. Hersert Srav. (ed. 2) 125 The Bells, brasse 
Cimbals, kettle musick and whistles, storming such a 


Phrygick discord. : j 

Phthalic (fpx'lik), @. Chem. [Abbreviatcd 
from NAPHTHALIC.}) Of, pertaining to, or obtained 
from naphthalene, as phthalic anhydride, etc. 
Phthalic acid, a white crystalline compound 
(C,f1,0,) produced by the action of nitric acid on 
naphthalene, alizarin, purpurin, etc. Also called 
ALIZARIC acid. 

1857 Miter Elem, Chem. I. 575 Phthalic or Naphthalic 
Acid..is produced by the long-continued action of nitric acid 
upon naphthalin. 1873 Watts Fownes’ Chem. (ed. 11) 766 
The xylenes are converted into Phthalic acids. 1885 Rem- 
sen Org. Chen. (1888) 244 We may select either the three 
xylenes or the three phthalic acids. a 

So, from basc Phthal-: Phthalamice (fpalz:- 
mik) a. [see Axic], derived from or containing | 
phthalic acid and ammonia: in Phthalamic acid, 
a crystalline acid (C,I1,NO,) produced by the ac- 
tion of aqueous ammonia on phthalic anhydride. 
Phthalate, a salt of phthalic acid, Phthalein 
(fpzelzjin) [see -1N1], one of a series of organic 
dyes produced by combining phthalic anhydride 
with the phenols, with elimination of water. 
Phthalide (fpz'loid) [-1pr, bere short for azhy- 
aride}, the anhydrous form of phthalic acid, a white 
crystalline substance, C,H,O,; = C,H,(CO),O, 
obtained by distilling the acid. Phthalimide 
[see Imipr], a derivative of ammonia in which 
two atoms of hydrogen are replaced by phthaly] ; 
a colonrless crystalline inodorouvs and _ tasteless 
body,C,H,O.-NH. Phthalin(fpz-lin) [see -1n 1}, 
a colourless crystalline substance obtained from 
phthalein (see quot.). Phthaly] (fpz'lil) [see -¥L], 
the radical of phthalic acid (C,H,O,). 

1857 Mitter Alem. Chem. U1. 231 *Phthalamic acid 
(amidated phthalic acid). 1866 Watts Dict. Chem, 1V. 627 
Phthalamic acid .. crystallizes in a mass of fine flexible 
needles, forming an acid solution with water. /bid. 628 
*Phthalates, Phthalic acid is dibasic, forming acid salts, 
CaHsMO,, and neutral salts, CsHyM205. 1875 /érd. VII. 
977 Potassium phthalate is easily decomposed [hy an electric | 


(f£ prec. + 


PHTOISIC. 


current]. 1877 Watts Fowmnes'’ Chem. (ed. 12) I. 499 
*Phthaleins..compounds formed, with elimination of water, 
hy the comhination of phenols with phthalic anhydride. 
1904 D.rily Chron. 20 Jan. 3/6 Aniline blues and violets 
were followed hy phthaleine and the great group of azo and 
cotton dyes. 1857 Mitter Elem. Chem, WL. 231 *Phthali- 
mide, HN.CjgH1O4. 1875 Watts Dict. Chem. VU. 977 
By the action of nascent hydrogen the phthaleins are con- 
verted into colourless compounds called *phthalins, which 
hy oxidation in the air, are reconverted into phthaleins, 
1866 /bid. IV. 633 Chloride of *phthalyl. 

Phthanite (fpe-nait). A/ix. [a. F. phthanite: 
named by Haiiy 1822 (phfanite), f. Gr. pOav-ev 
to anticipate + -1TE!, ‘ becanse its thick schistoid 
textnre and argillaceous character seem to announce 
beforehand its passage into schist’ (Zraité de 
Mineral (ed, 2) IV. 546). Dana spells it -ye, as 
being the name not of a mineral but of a rock.] 
A hard compact rock, consisting essentially of 
cryptocrystalline silica. 

1868 Dana A/in. 195 Cryptocrystalline Varieties [of Quartz] 
--33. Basanite, Lydian Stone or Touchstone, a velvety 
black siliceous stone.. passes into a compact fissile, siliceous, 
or flinty rock, of grayish and other colors, called siliceous 
slate, and also Phthanyte. 

+Phtharrtic, a. Aled. Obs. [ad. mod.L. phthar- 
fic-us, a. Gr. pOaprix-ds destructive, f. pOcipey to 
destroy.] Destructive, deadly. 

1858 in Mayne L£afos. Lex. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lery 
Phthartic, deadly, deleterious. Formerly applied to poisons, 

Phthinode (fpindud). Path. [ad. Gr. pvwdys 
consumptive, f. p@vo- wasting, decaying: see -oDE.] 
One subject to or suffering from phthisis. So 
Phthi'noid a., of or pertaining to phthinodes. 

1870 S. Gee Auscult. & Percuss. 1. ti. 14 The thorax of 
phthinodes (persons predisposed to phthisis) is, as Galen 
Says, narrow and shallow. /és/. 16 ‘be phthinoid chests 
are natural deformities. 

Phthinoplasm (fpi-noplez’m). Pah. [f. Gr. 
g~vo- wasting, decaying + -PLASM.] (See quot.) 

1871 C. J. Wittiams Predaon. Consumpt.i. 6 All are due 
to the presence of various kinds of pAthinoplasm, a wither- 
ing or decaying modification of the proper plasma or formas 
tive material of the hody. [Vote] | have found it necessary 
to coin this word, ..to give expression to one of the leading 
ideas of this hook, and to avoid the common use of the 
word tubercle. 

|| Phthiriasis (fp-, poierijzisis). Path. Also 
9 phtheir-, [L., a. Gr. p@e:pidors lousiness, mor- 
bus pedicularis, f. p@ecprav to be lousy.}_ A morbid 
condition of the body in which lice multiply ex- 
cessively, causing extreme irritation; pediculosis. 

1598 SvivesteR Du Bartas u.i. ui. Furies 507 But with 
the griefs that charge our outward places Shall { account 
the loathsome Phthiriasis? @1656 Ussuer Azz. (1658) 245 
Calisthenes .. fell there sick of the Phthiriasis, or lowsie 
disease. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat, /ist. (1862) 11. 1. iv. 458 ‘The 
Phthiriasis. .. Herod, Antiochus Epiphanes, .. Cassander, 
Callisthenes, and Sylla, all died of this disorder. 1861 
Ilutme tr. A/oguru-Tandon ni, vi, i, 295 Lice of Sick Persons 
—Pediculus Tabescentium...This name has heen proposed 
for a louse which gives rise to a disease termed Phthiriasis. 

Phthirophagous (f)-, peirgfages), a. Also 
phtheiro-, evron. phthirio-. [f. mod.L. phthiro- 
phagus sb., f. Gr. ¢eip louse + -pdyos eating: see 
-PuAcous; in F. ph/hirophage.| Louse-eating. 

1858 Mayne £.xfos. Lex. 951/1 Phthiriophagous. 1886 
GuittemarD Cruise Marchesa 11. 263 These Alfuros were 
phtheirophagous, going over the dense mat adorning their 
heads with the most praiseworthy perseverance. 1899 Av7z. 
Med, Frnt. 4 Nov. 1278 Lice. .caused little inconvenience 
and afiorded employment to the phtheirophagous natives, 

Phthisic (ti:zik), sd. anda. Now rare. Forms: 
a. 4-5 tysyk, tisyk, -ik(e, 5 tyseke, -ik, 6 
tysyc, -ike, tisicke, tissike, 7 tissick(e, -ique, 
tisick, tizzick, tysick(e,thisicke. 8. 5 ptisike, 
6 ptisique, ptysyke, 6-7 ptisicke, 7 ptysick, 
pthysic(k, -isicke, 7-8 ptisick, 8 ptysic. +. 6 
phthisik(e,-icke,6-8 -ick, 7 -ysique, phtisique, 
-ick, 8 phthysick, 8- phthisic. [ME. ‘iszk(e 
sb., a. OF. ¢zstke, -tgue, later ptisiqgue, thisique= 
It., Sp. ¢#s¢ca consumption, phthisis, repr.a Romanic 
phthisica, thisica sb. fem., absolute use of phthisic- 
us, -@, -tum adj., a. Gr. p@otx-os consumptive, f. 
péiots PuTHisis. OF. had also the adj. fészke, 
testhe (11th c. in Littré, 13th c. in Elatz.-Darm.), 
plisique, mod.F. phtisigue, phihistgue; the ¥. sb. 
is now phthiste. ‘The current pronunciation has 
come down from the ME, ¢/szk.] 

A. sé. 1. A wasting disease of the lungs; 
pulmonary consnmption. 

a. 1340 Hamrote Pr. Consc. 701 Many yvels..Als fevyr, 
dropsy, and Iaunys, Tysyk, goute and other maladys. 
¢1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 164 Men pat hen hurt in pe 
lungis fallipin pe tisik, 155: Turner /Zerda/ 1. Fivb, It is 
also good for the tysyc. 1607 Torsett Jour. Beasts (1658) 
536 The milk of a sow..is also good against the bloudy 
flux and tissick. 1656 Ear: Mono. tr. Boccalini's Advts. 

Jr. Parnass. 41 Hectick Feavers and Tissicks. @ 1683 
Otpuam Poet. Wks, (1686) 44 But count all Reprohate .. 
Whom he, when Gout or Tissick Rage, shall curse. 

B. ©1450 Trevisa’s Barth. De P. R.vi.xxxi. (Bodl. MS.), 
Ptisike 1s consumcioun and wasting of kinde humours of be 
bodie. Euerich pat hap tisike hap etike. 1572 J. Jones 
Bathes of Bath Pref. 2 Some with Pusique, Stone, Strangurie 
[etc.]. 1669 Woruince Syst. Agric. (1681) 297 The North- 
wind..is injurious to the Cough, Ptisick, and Gout. 1762-77 
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H. Wacroce Vertue’s Anecd. Paint. (1786) 111, 225 Being 
troubled with a ptysic, he retired to Marybone. 

y. 1576 Baker Jewell of Health 58 The Phthisick or 
Sore in the Lunges with a Consumption of all the bodie. 
1693 PAtl. Trans. XVII. 1002 Of the various Kinds and Causes 
of the Phthisick. 1756 C. Lucas £&ss. IVaters 11). 367 A 
variety df pulmonic phthisics. 1844 Blachw. Alag. LVI. 199 
If he left off without having thrown himself into a phthisic. 

+2. Loosely applied to various lung or throat 
affections; a severe cough; asthma. Ods, 

2a1412 Lypc. 7wo Alerch, 315 Drye tisyk is withal 
partable. ¢1430 — Alin. Poems (Percy Soc) 5r A drye 
tysik makith old men ful feynt. 1432-50 tr. //igdew (Rolls) 
IV. 287 Herode Ascalonite..was vexede.. with vermyn 
commenge from his secrete membres, with a stynche irftoller- 
able, and with a violente tisike. 1642 Mitton Animadz. 
8 When liberty of speaking..was girded and straight lac't 
almost to a broken- winded tizzick. @x1741 Cuatktey IVés. 
(1766) 286 A sore Fit of the Asthma or Phthysick. 

B. adj. = PHTHISICAL a. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxii. (Bodl. MS.), Tisike 
men alwey cow3eb for be boch of be lunges. 1587 MAscaLi 
Gout, Cattle, Hogges (1627) 263 They wil haue the disease 
of the lights, which is, to bee pursie and ptisicke. 1610 
Barroucu Jfeth. Physick i. xii. (1639) go You must pre- 
scribe to those that be ptisick, aconvenient diet. 1694 P/:2¢. 
Trans. XVIII. 280 In Hectick, Phthisick, and Asthmatick 
cases. 1859 SaLa Tw. round Clock (1861) 372 His colleague's 
accordion 1s suspended in the midst of a phthisic wheeze. 

Phthisical (tizikal), a. Forms: 7 tizicall, 
ptisical(l, phthysical, 7-8 tissical, 7- phthi- 
sical, 8 pht-, pthisical. [f. prec.+-aL.] Of the 
nature of or pertaining to phthisis. 

1611 Cotcr., Phtisigue, Tysicall. 1658 R. Waite tr, 
Digby's Powd. Symp. (1660) 40 Half of them who dye in 
London, dye of phthisicall and pulmonicall distempers. x659 
T. Pecks Parnassi Puerp. 174 When ‘Tissical distempers 
stopt my Breath. 1793 Deppors Cousunipt. 135 The 
phthisical inflammation may so alter the structuie of the 
lungs. 1839 RamavGe Curadb. Consumpt. (1861) 52 ‘There 
was old phthisical disease in the summit of both lungs. 

b. Of persons: Affected with or having a ten- 
dency to phthists; consumptive. Of a house: 
where phthisis exists. 

1651 Frencn Distild. ii. so This Water..is very good for 
those that are ptisicall. 1709-ro Appison Tatler No. 121 
ez Poor Cupid..has always been Phtisical, and.. we are 
afraid it will end in a Consumption. 1843 R. J. Graves 
Syst. Clin, Aled, xxiii. 283 You will frequently find that he 
will die phthisical 1899 7?szes 14 Jan. 8/6 The visitation 
of phthisical houses was not only practicable, but was of as 
great importance to the public weal as simular visits in 
houses where fever or enteric fever had occurred. 

c. jig. - 

1642 Mitton Afod. Smect, iil. 28 He will bestow on usa 
pretty modell of himselfe: and sobs me out halfe a dozen 
tizicall mottoes where ever he had them. a 1849 H. Cote- 
RIDGE Poems (1850) I]. 254 His wasp-stung wits were grown 
so quaint and phthisical. 1887 Fortu. Rev. Sept. 427 That 
phthisical Idealism which claimed the empire in despite of 
Nature. 

Phthisicky (ti:zikt), ¢ [f. Puruisic + -y.] 
Phthisical, consumptive ; asthmatic ; wheezy. 

1697 Lond. Gaz. No. 3322/4 Stolen by a Ptisicky middle- 
sized Man. 1722 /éid. No. 6119/3 He..has a Ptysicky 
Cough. 1777 ies aeace Flora Scot. 1. 382 Found success- 
ful in pthisicky complaints. 1897 Outing (U.S.) XXIX. 
594/1 Diminutive and phthisicky mules, wheezing for breath. 

Phthisiology (fp-, piziglodzi). Aled. [f. 
PurHIsi-S + -(0)LoGY.] The science or study of 
phthisis, or a treatise thereon. 

184z DuncGiison Med. Lex., Phthisfology, a treatise on 
phthisis. 1858 in Mayne £afos. Ler. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Phthistology, the scientific study of Phthisis. 

|| Phthisis (poirsis, fptsis). ach. Also 6 
ptisys, -is, 7-8 pthisis, 8phthysis. [L.(Celsus), 
a. Gr. pOiots wasting, consumption, f. POivew (root 
pH-) to decay, waste away. In mod.F. phshisie.] 
A progressive wasting disease; sec. pulmonary 
consumption: see quot. 1873. 

{1525 tr. Breuswyke's Surg. L iij b/2 Dothe the parsone 
falle in ptisym and to outdiyeng of the naturall moystnes. 
1527 Axprew BSrinswyke's Distyll, Waters Dj, Ptisim, that 
is a hrethe comynge of the longues.] 1543 TRrAHERON ligo's 
Chirurg, (1586) 448 Phthisis, in greke signifieth wasting.. 
aconsumption as wecallit. 1616 Surec. & Marxn. Country 
Farme 728 Another kind of disease with which birds are 
troubled, is called the subtle disease, Pthisis. 1793 Beppors 
Consuniption 130 The inconsiderable numher of sailors who 
die of phthisis. 1873 T. H. Green /utrod. Pathol. (ed. 2) 
300 By pulmonary phthisis is understood a disease of the 
lungs which is characterized by progressive consolidation 
of the pulmonary texture, and by the subsequent softening 
and disintegration of the consolidated tissue. 

attrib 1898 Ad/butt's Syst. Aled V. 157 In several towns 
the phthisis death-rate had andergone a notable decrease 
since the introduction of an improved system of sewerage. 
xgor IVestut. Gaz. 6 Aug. 2/1 A number of phthisis patients. 

b. With defining word, applicd to tuberculosis 
of various organs. 

1846 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anim. Chent. 11. 92, 1 made an 
analysis of pus which was discharged with the urine in a 
case of] phthisis vesicaz:. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Abdominal 
Phthisis..1, Intestinal tuberculosis. .2. Perisoneal tubercu. 
losis. /bid., Dust Phthisis, a variety of fibroid phthisis set 
up by. dust..in certain industries. 

ec. fie. 

1881 J. Martineau £ss., etc. (1891) 1V. 302 The delirium 
of passion, the grasp of cupidity, the phthisis of romance. 

Phthisozoies ({patsozdu'tks). vare. [erron. for 
phthirozorcs, {. Gr. pOelp-ev to destroy + (aor 
animal.] The art of destroying noxious animals, 

1816 Bentuam Chrestow. 50 PAthisozoics,..the art of 
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destroying such of the inferior animals, as, in the character 
of natural enemies, threaten destruction, or damage, to him- 
self, or to animals {useful tohim]. @ 1843 Sou1nry Doctor 
(1847) VI1. cexxvili. 325 A science which Jeremy the thrice 
illustrious Bentham calls Phthisozoics. 

Phthongal (p-, pengal), 2. rare. [f. Gr. 
pOdyy-os 2 sound, the votce + -aL.) Of or per- 
taining to a sound; consisting of a sound; vocal. 

1875 Witney Life Lang. iv.62 hese are their sonant (or 
vocal, phthongal, intonated) counterparts. 

Phthongo-meter. rev. [f. as prec. + -METER.] 
A measurer of the intensity of vowel sounds. 

1837 WHewetv //ist. Induct. Se, (1857) 11. 266 We may 
..consider this instrument as a phthongometer, or measue 
of vowel quality. 1848 in Smart 57A%., and in later Dicts. 

+ Phthore. Ods. Chem. [a. tl’. phthore, ad. Gr. 
pOopa destruction, f. pOeip-ew to destroy, corrrpt.] 
Old name for the element FLuonrineE, because of 
the corrosive action of hydrofluoric actd. Hence 
‘++ Phthovrie a., fluoric; + Phthovrine, fluorine. 

1858 Mayne Expos. Lex., Phthoricus... applied by 
Guibourt to.. binary compounds, in which... fluor, or fluorine, 
performs the part of a negative element: phthoric. /é/d., 


Phthorina, Chem., term for the presumed hase of fluoric 
acid..: phthorine. 1895 Funk's Stand. Dict., Phtor. 

+ Phu. Ods. [a. F. piu, a. L. phe (Plin.), a. 
Gr. pot valerian.} The Garden Valerian or Cretan 
Spikenard, Valertana Phi. 

15§6z Turner //erbad 11. 86 Phu, which som call also wild 
Spiknard, groweth in Pontus, and it hath a lefe lyke vnto.. 
Alexander. 1607 TorseLtt Four-f Beasts (1658) 81 The herb 
Valerian (commonly called Phu). /d/d. 532 Mingle..these 
hearbs following, Agrimony, Rue, Phu, Scabious, Betony. 
1753 Cuamsers Cycl. Supp, Phu, in botany, a name by 
which some authors call the great garden valerian. 

{| Phulkari (plkari). Zas¢ Jud. [a. Hindt 
philkari a tissued flower on cloth, etc., f. phz/ a 
flower + -4ar, suffix of agent.] A kind of flower 
embroidery; a cloth or shawl so embroidered. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1896 Youncson 4o Yrs. Punjab 
Alission ii. 11 Phulkaries, or shawls of coarse cloth tastefully 
adorned with silk by the women, are worn. 

Phulwara: see Futwa. Phusee, phusy, 
obs. erron. ff. Fuser 2, wheel of a watcli. 

Phut (fot). [Echoic: cf. Purr.] An tmitation 
of a sound: see quot. 

1898 Steevens With Nitchener to Khartwn 143 Thud ! 
went the first gun, and phutt ! came faintly back, as its shell 
burst on the zariba. 1g05 Slackw. Alag. July 57/2. 

+ Phuzg, crron. f. buzz, loose volatile matter. 

1716 M. Davies Athen, Brit. 111. Arianism 60 One con- 
tinu’d Phuz of Canting Contradictions and sad Aspersions. 

Phy, obs. erron. form of Fir iz. 

Phycic (foi'sik), 2. Chem. [f. Gr. pix-os fucns, 
seaweed +-10.] In yhycic acid, a crystalline body 
extracted from Prolococces vulgaris by alcohol, 
colourless, somewliat unctuous to the touch, taste- 
less, inodorous, and permanent in the air. 

1864-8 Watts Dict. Chem. 11. 504 The mother-liquor of 
the phycic acid which is deposited on cooling, separates. 
1866-8 /é¢d. IV. 633 Phycic acid dissolves in strong sulphuric 
acid, and is reprecipitated by water. 

Phycite (foi-ssit). Chem. [f.as prec. + -1TE1 4.] 
A sweet-tasttng crystalline substance (C,H,,O,) 
extracted from /olococcus vieleartis; also called 
erythrommnite, ence tn extended sense (see 
quot. 1866-8). 

1864-8 Watts Dict. Chem. I1. 504 The substance from 
Protococcus vulgaris was originally called phycite. 1866-8 
bid. 1V. 633 The term phycite has lately been extended by 


Carius to the series of tetratomic alcohols.. homologous with 
natural phycite. 


yoo- (foirko), combining form of Gr. ptxos 
(L. fzzeves) seaweed, used iit the formation of modern 
scientific terms relating to seaweeds or alge. 
Phycochrom (faitkékrgm), a species or indi- 
vidual of the order Phycochromacex or Crypto- 
phycee of Alge or seaweeds ; so Phycochroma‘- 
ceous a., of or pertaining to this order. Phyco- 
chrome (fai-kékrd'm), the bluish-green colouring 
matter of some algze, being chlorophyll modified 
by an admixture of phycocyanin. Phycocyan 
(foi-ko,sat‘in), Phycocy‘anin, Phycocya‘nogen, 
the blue colouring matter which is combined with 
chlorophyll in certain alge, as Phycochromacee, 
and gives to them thetr bluish-green colour. 
Phy-co-e'rythrin, the red colouring matter found 
similarly in Floridex, and giving to them their 
reddish colour. Phyco'graphy [-GRAPHY], syste- 
matic description of seaweeds (Cassell’s Encycl. 
Dict.1886). Phycohze-matin (see quot.). Phy- 
cology [-Locy], the branch of botany treating of 
seaweeds or alge; algology ; so Phyco‘logist, a 
student of pltycology; an algologist. Phyco- 
mater (foikoméi-ta1): see quots. Phycomyce- 
tous (fat-ko,mais7‘tas) @., of or pertaining to the 
Phycomycetex, a diviston of Fungi, mostly para- 
silic, of which the genus PAycomyces is the type. 
Phycophz‘in [Gr. pads dusky], a reddish-brown 
pigment found tn the oltve-brown seaweeds, as the 
Fucacex and Phxosporex. Phycoxa‘nthin [XAN- 
THIN], a yellow colouring-matter, = DIATOMIN. 
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1888 Amer. Naturalist Aug.671 The *Phycochroms never 
reach as great a size as do members of each of the other 
sections. 1873 QO. Fru. Alicrosc. Sci. 221 ‘Vhe cultivation 
of *phycochromaceous gonidia obtained from lichens of a 
different nature. 1880 Nature 26 Feb. 391/1 Desmideae, 
Diatomaceae, and phycochromaceous forms furnish no less 
than 600 out of the total of 794 species. 1874 Cooke Mung? 12 
The green matter originally arises within the primary chloro- 
phyll- or *phycochrom-bearing cellule. 1875 Bennetr & 
Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot. 273 Certain parasitic Ascomycetes 
penetrate them (certain Algze]..and often form an intimate 
attachment with those..cells which contain phycochrome 
(as Plectospora, Omphalarsa). 1866-8 Watts Dict. Chem. 
IV. 633 *PAycocyan, and hycoerythrin, these names are 
applied by Kiitzing to a blue and red colouiing matter, 
appatently of the same composition, existing in several red 
sea-weeds. 1873 H.C. Sorey in Proc. Roy. Soc. XX. 464 
Phycocyan gives a spectrum witha well-marked absorption- 
band in the orange, and has a very intense red fluorescence. 
1875 Dennett & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot. 216 ‘Vhe *phyco- 
cyanine is diffused from dead or ruptured cells, and thus 
prcaveces for example, the blue stains on the paper round 

erbarium specimens of Osct/latorizg, 1881 Watrs Dict. 
Chem, VIM. 1637 True *lhycocyanogen, with a distinct 
absorption-hand in the orange, and a narrow one in the red, 
imparting to the solution a very intense red fluorescence. 
1873 H. C. Sorsy in Prec. Koy. Soc. XX. 464 *Phyco- 
erjthoine Group...1..call ren phycoe:ythrine and the 
other red phycoerythrine. Neither are fluorescent, and 
both are soluble in water. 1866-8 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 
633 *Phycohzmatin, a red colouring matter, obtained by 
Kiutzing from Rytiplza tinctoria. It is extracted from the 
fresh alga. 1890 Cent. Dict., “Phycologist, 1ge1 Nature 
x4 Feb. 377/1 The great Swedish phycologist. 1879 WeEsTER 
Suppl. *Phycology. 1892 Nation (N. Y.) 10 Row 360/3 
A lgology, another hybrid, is honored with a definition... while 
Phycology, the preferable word linguistically, is given only 
asasynonym. 1842 Branve Dict. Sct, etc., *Phycomater, 
the gelatine in which the sporules of Algaceous plants first 
vegetate. 1858 Mayne Z£xfos. Lex., Phy comater, term for 
a single cell resting on sem1-liquid substance, possessing the 
power of producing other cells similar to itself in form and 
composition out of the organic substances in which it grows. 
1890 Cent. Dict., *Phyconiycetous, 1900 Nature 27 Sept. 
540/1 ‘Lhe phy comycetous Fungi, and the siphonaceous Algz 

. the vegetative body of which does not consist of cells. 1885 
GoopaLe /’hystol, Bot. (1892) 295 Analogous pigments 
extracted by water from algae of colors other than red have 
received the following names,—*phycophzine (hrownish), 
phycocyanine (bluish), phycoxanthine (yellowish-hrown). 
1898 tr. Straséurger’s Bot. 330 Thecells of the Pheophycez 
..contain a brown pigment, phycophzin. 1873 H.C. Sorsy 
in Prec. Roy. Soc. XX1. 437 “Phycoxanthine. This name 
was first proposed by Kraus for a substance he obtained 
from Oscillatoriz. 1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot. 
216 The peculiar hluish- or brownish-green colour which the 
Nostocacez share with the Chroococcacez, is caused by 
a mixture of true chlorophyll with phycoxanthine and 
phycocyanine. - = : 

Phygogalactic (frgo,galeekttk), a.and sd. (f. 
Gr. gvyo- shunning (gevyer to flee, shun) + 
yadanr- milk: seeGALacric.] @. adj. Preventing 
the secretion of milk, and promoting the reabsorp- 
tion of mtlk already secreted. b. sd. A substance 
or drug having these qualities. 

In mod. Dicts. 


+Phy-lacist. Ods. rave—°. [ad. L. phylacista 
(Plaut.), ad. Gr. puAanorys jailer, f. puAaxy prison.] 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Phylacist, the keeper of a prison. 

+Phyla‘cter. Ods. [a. Gr. pudanryp guard: 
cf. F. phylactére: see next.} = PHYLACTERY. 

1599 Sanpys Exropz Spec. (1632) 225 Their Phylacters.. 
serving as Locall memories of the Law. 1604 Drayton 
Owd 621 Then of his knowledge in the cabalist,.. Then of 
Philacters what their vertue be. 1647 CLEVELAND Char. 
Lond. Diurn. 44 Who place Religion in their Velam-eares ; 
As in their Phylacters the Iewes did theirs. 1661 Morcan 
Sph. Gentry i. it. 27 Ensigned with a Mytre,..and the 
Phylacters. [See PHytactery 4.] ; ‘ 

Hence + Phyla‘ctered ///. a., furnished with a 
phylactery; in quot. fg. 

1738 Matt. Green Spleen 1g Who for the spirit hug the 
spleen, Phylacter’d throughout all their mien. 

Phylacterian (filektierian). [f. L. pAyJac- 
téri-um: see next+-AN.] (See quot.) So Phy- 
lacteric (-e'rik), -ical adjs., of or pertaining to 
phylactertes; Phyla‘cterize v. [ad. late Gr. 
gudaxrnpiler], trans. to guard or protect with a 
phylactery. 

1616 T. Gopwin loses & Aaron 1, x. (1625) 54 In the 
yeere of our Lord, 692. certaine Sorcerers were condemned 
for the like kind of Magick [‘ hanging the heginning of Saint 
Iohns Gospell about their necks *] hy the name of duAaxrnacce, 
that is, Phylacterians. 1698 L. Apcison Chr, Sacr, 128 (R.) 
In their private or phylacterical prayers, it [Amen] was 
omitted. @ 1641 Br. Mountacu Acts § A/ox. vii. (1642) 406 
Eavrovs duAaxrnpigover, tva tay Satnorvwy ovders ehaynrac, 
They phylacterize, or blesse and defend themselves that no 
ill Spirit or Divell annoy them, ; 

Phylactery (file ktéri). Forms: 4 fil-, phila- 
terie, 6 -eri, -ery, -ory, phylatorye, philacterie, 
6-7 philactery, 7- phylactery (6-7 -ie). Also tn 
med.L. forms philateria, -um, phil-, phylacte- 
rium, (ME. ad. L. fy/-, phylactérium (Vulg.), 
a. Gr. pudAakrnpioy a watchman’s post, a safeguard, 
an amulet, f. pudaxrnp a guard, f. stem pvdax- of 
guddccew to guard, Cf. OF. flatiere (12th c), 
mod.F. phylactere.] 

1. A small leathern box contatntng four texts of 
Scripture, Deut. vi. 4-9, xt. 13-21, Ex. xiii, 1-10, 
11-16, written in Hebrew letters on vellum and, 
by a litcral interpretatién of the passages, worn by 
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Jews during moming prayer on all days except 
the sabbath, as a reminder of the obligation to 
keep the law. Cf. Deut. xi, 18 ‘Ye shall bind 
them [my words} for a sign upon your hand, and 
they shall be for frontlets between your eyes.’ 

¢1380 Wreuir Ser. Sel. Wks. I. 61 In stede of philateries 
men maken erect volyms of newe lawes. 1382 — Mat?t. xxiii. 
s Thei alargen her filateries [goss that ben smale scrowis]. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 325 Pey bere scrowes in 
her forhedes and in hir lift armes and cleped pe scrowes 
philateria; in pe scrowes were pe ten hestes, 1526 TinpaLe 
Matt, xxiii. 5 They sett abroade there philateris, 1548 
Upatt, ete. Eras. Par, Afatt. xxiii. 5 They walke vp and 
doune bearyng about brode Philacteries. 1581 MaRBECK 
Bk. Notes 823 They ware in their foreheads scrowles of 
parchment, wherein were written the tenne commaunde. 
ments giuen by God to Moses, which they called Philaterias. 
1616 T. Gopwin Afoses & Aaron 1. (1641) 42 ‘There were.. 
Phylacteries for the head, or frontlets, reaching from one 
ear tothe other, and tied behind with a thong; and Phy- 
lacteries for the hand fastned npon the left arme above the 
elbow on the inside, that it might be neer the heart. 1821 
Scott Kenidz. xxx, A broad girdle inscribed with characters 
like the phylacteries of the Hebrews. 1879 C. Geikie 
Christ xv. 156 Pharisees, with broad phylacteries. 

b. fig. A reminder; a religious observance or 
profession of faith ; an ostentatious or hypocritical 
display of piety or rectitude, a mark of Pharisaism; 
a burdensome traditional observance. Phrase: 
to make broad the phylaclery (from Matt. xxiii. 5), 
to vaunt one’s righteousness, 

1645 Mitton Yetrach. Introd. Addr. Parlt., I send him 
back again for a phylactery to stitch upon his arrogance. 
1682 Sir IT. Browne Chr. Alor. 1. § 21 Trust not to thy 
Remembrance in things which need Phylacteries, /é/d. 1. 
§ 10 To thoughtful Observators the whole World is a Phy- 
lactery, and every thing we see an Item of the Wisdom .. of 
God. Happy are they who. .make their Phylacteries speak 
in their Lives. 1687 Drypen //ind & P. 1.399 And Fathers, 
Counsels, Church, and Church's head, Were on her reverend 
Phylactertes read. 1847 Lo. Cocksurn Fro. II. 189 Five 
statutes. ., each of erick tends in its way to disentangle us 
of the phylacteries of the feudal system. 1893 Morcey in 
Daily News 3 Mar. 5/5 Mr. Russell..has worn his broadest 
phylacteries, used his most pharisaical language. 

c. Erroneously applied to the fringe or the blue 
ribbon, which the Israelites were commanded to 
wear as a remembrancer (Num. xv. 38, 39); hence 
extended to a fringe or border generally. 

1576 N. T. (Tomson) Afatt. xxiii. 5 vote, Phylacteries.—It 
was a thread, or ribband of blewe silke tn the fringe of a 
corner, the beholding whereof inade them to remember the 
Lawes and ordinances of God: aud therefore was it called 
a phylacterie, as you would say,a keper. 1715 tr. Panci- 
vollus Rerun Mem. 1. 1. xiv. 97 The Flames had rambled 
to the Borders and the Phylacteries (as it were) of this 
Obelisk. 1878 B. Vavior Deukadion ut. ili. 112 She walks, 
And droops her loosed phylacteries in the dust. 

2. An amulet worn upon the person, as a prescrva- 
tivcagainst discase, etc.; alsofig.a charm, safeguard, 

(1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Phylacterium, 
a sort of Amulet, for lhe cure of Venomous Diseases.}] 1899 
Mackin Gil Blas x. vii. (Rtldg.) 355 Very good books,..a 
never-failing phylactery against the blue devils (KF. uxe 
ressource assurée contre Uennut). 1850 LeitcuH tr. C. O. 
Miller's Anc. Art § 436 (ed. 2) 628 The figure of Serapis 
was a customary phylacterion. 1852 Hook C4 Dict. (1871) 
585 Phylactery properly denotes a preservative, such as 
pagans carried about to preserve them from evils, diseases, 
and dangers; for example, stones or pieces of metal engraved 
under certain aspects of the planets. 1860 — Lives Abps. 
I. v, 223 The bishops..were required..to put down pagan 
observances, auguries, phylacteries, and incantations, 

3. A vessel or case containing a holy relic. 

1398 Trevisa Garth, De P. R, xix. cxxviit. (Add, MS. 
27944) Philarerium is a litel vessel of glas oper of Cristal in 
be whiche holy relikes ben ikepte. 1520 in Archeolozia 
LIII. 14 One phylatorye siluer and gylte..contenyng w'yn 
a bone of saynt Stephen. 1536 in Autig. Sarisd. (1771) 194 
One Philatory, long, ornate with silver,..standing on four 
feet,..and containing a tooth of St. Macarius. 1869 Free- 
MAN Norm. Cong. 1. App. 686 Harold is shown swearing 
between two chests or phy eeeertent 

4. In medizeval art, The inscribed scroll pro- 
ceeding from a person’s mouth or held by him, to 
indicate his words; f#¢. a record, aroll. Also, the 
label or infula of a mitre. 

18sstr. Labarte’s Arts Mid. Ages it. 74 The legends painted 
upon the phylacteiies in painted glass. 1863 Cowpen 
CtarkeE Shaks. Char. xvii. 423 Here is the phylactery of 
his vices—wily, wary, cold, calculating, indirect, faithless. 

Hence Phyla‘cteried a., furnished with phy- 


lacteries; also fig. 

1841 Yart’s Mag. VIII. 277 Without any phylacteried 
dernay of Independence and Non-intrusion oratory. i‘ 

+ Phyla:ctic, Os. rare. [ad. Gr. pudakrinds 
adj., having the quality of guarding, f. stem pvAak- 
(see pree.).] A prescrvative ; a prophylactic. 

1706 Carv(¢it/e)A Physician's Phylactic,Againsta Lawyer's 
Venefic: or, An Answer toa Book, abusively Entitled, 7/e 
“eK of the Christian Church, Asserted, 

Phyla‘ctocarp. Zoo/. [f. Gr. pudaxrds, vbl. 
adj. {. puAdocev to guard + xapmds fruit] A ‘ fruit- 
case’; a receptacle in certain hydroids protecting 
the gonothece. Hence Phylactoca'rpal a. 

1883 AttMan in Challenger Rep, V\I. ut. 10 The term 
phylactocarp may be used as a.. general expression for the 
various forms under which the apparatus destined for the 
protection of the gonangia shows itselfin the phylactocarpal 
Plumularidz. .. The commonest and longest Leen form of 
phylactocarp is the corbulaof Aglaophenia. 1888 RoLtes- 
TON & Jackson A nine Life 759. 
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Phylactole matous, ¢. Zoo/. [f. mod.L. 
Phylactolemata ({. Gr. pudanro-, f, pudaaceyv to 
guard + Aaipos throat + L. -éa (pa. pple)) +-ovs.] 
Belonging to the Phylactolemata, an order of 
Polyzoa, having the lophophoie bilateral, and the 
mouth overhung by a small ciliated mobile lobe, 


the epistome. 

1877 Huxtev Anat. Jnv. Anim. viii. 461 Between the 
bases of the arms there is a rounded or pentagonal disk with 
raised and ciliated edges, which occupies the place of the 
epistoma in the phylactolaematous Polyzoa. 

Phylarch (failask). Also 7-8 phil-. [ad.L. 
phijlarthus, a, Gr. gudapxos chief of a tribe, f. 
pvdyn tribe + -apxos, f. apxew to rule. Cf. F. 
phylarque.) 

1. The chief or ruler of a phyle or tribe in ancient 
Greece; hence, a tribal chief generally. 

1656 J. Harrincton Oceana (1658) 56 Moses chose able 
men.., and made them heads over the people; (Iribunes 
..or Phylarches, that is) Princes ofthe Tribes. 1659 — Law- 
giving i. il. (1700) 400 These Degrees were of two sorts: 
first, Phylarchs or Princes of ‘[ribes; and secondly, Patri- 
archs, or Princes of Familys. 1728 Morcan Adgzers I. iii. 
32 One of the Numidian petty Princes, called by Greek 
Authors Philarchs, and by the Arabs &c. Sheikhs. 1861 W. 
Muir Mahomet Introd. 183 The Romans recognized as 
kings or phylarchs of the Syrian Arabs the chiefs of the 
Bani Salih. 

2. In ancient Attica, An officer elected to com- 


mand the cavalry of each of the ten phylae. 

1830 tr. Aristoph., Birds 214 Die nie with only wicker 
wings, was chosen Phylarch,—next, Hipparch. 1846 Grotr 
Greece u. viil. II. 607 The tribe appears to have been the 
only military classification known to Athens, and the tani- 
arch the only tribe officer for infantry, as the phylarch was 
for cavalry, under the general-in-chief. z 

3. The title given to certain magistrates in the 
ideal commonwealths of Plato, More, etc.; in 
Harrington’s Oceana given to the magisterial body. 

15st Ropinson tr. Afore’s Utopia u. iii. (1893) 135 Euerye 
thyrty families or fermes chewse them yeailye an offycer, 
whyche in their olde language is called the Syphograunte, 
and hy a newer name the Phylarche [shylarchum). * 1656 
J. Harrinctox Oceana (1658) 76 All and every one of these 
Magistrates, together with the Justices of Peace: and the 
Jury-men of the Hundreds, .. are the Preiogative Troo 
or Phylarch of the Tribe. 1849 Macautay //ist, Eng. ii 
I. 407 During twenty years the chief emplo:ment of busy 
and ingenious men had been to frame constitutions .. <All 
the nomenclature .. of the imaginary government was fully 
set forth,..Phylarchs, Tribes [etc. ]. ; 

Ilence Phylarchic, -a'rchical ad/s., of or per- 
taining to phylarchs or to tribal government ; con- 
sisting in the rule of yreat familics; Phy larchy, 
the office of a phylarch, tribal government. 

1819 Blackw. Alaz. V. 640 Feelings of decent reverence 
for the old *phylarchic aristocracies of England, 1861 W. 
Muir JWahomet 1. Introd. 146 The national tradition and 
poetry of the Arabs,..with respect to genealogical and 

phylarchical events. 1728 Earsery ir. Burnet’s St. Dead 
II. 56 ‘The twelve Apostles and the twelve patriarchs joined 
together, or the “phylarchies of the Jews. 1869 Pall Mall 
G. 9 July 11 A Bedawin er erhy in which the chief is 
the political and religious ruler of the nation. 

|tPhyle (foilz). Pl. -@. Ancient Gr. Hist. 
(a. Gr. poAy tribe.] In ancient Greece, a clan or 
tribe, based on supposed kinship; in Attica, after 
the reforms of Clisthencs, a political, administra- 
tive, and military unit, the division of the people 
into ten phylz being mainly geographical; also 
the cavalry brigade furnished by an Attic tribe. 

1863 Blackw. Mag. Sept. 290 The Greek Eupatrid or the 
Roman Patrician, who had to court the votes of his Phyle 
or of his clients. 1868 Swiths Dict. Gr. & Rom. Auntiq. 
(ed 7) 389 The tribes or phyla fof Attica] were divided 
..each into three phratriz. /é/d. 390 All foreigners ad- 
mitted to the citizenship were registered in a phyle. 

Phylembryo(faile-mbrio). Liod, [f. Puyt-cm + 
Exsryo.] The ancestral embryo form of a race of 
animals or plants. Hence Phylembryo:nic a. 

1899 Pop. Sct. Alonthly 464 The ancestral form of this 
group, the phylembryo, has been found in Paterina. whose 
adult represents the youngest stage, the beak of the shell, 
of other Lrachiopods. r90z WesSTER Suppl. s.v. Phylo-, 
Phylembryonic. 

Phyletic (faile'tik), 2. Biol. [ad. Gr. puderi- 
kos, f. pudérns a tribesman, f. ~3An a tribe.) Of 
or pertaining to a phylum or race ; racial. 

1881 Science Gossip No. 203. 249 Presenting a picture..of 
phyletic development (that is, the changes through which the 
species has passed in its development), 1892 Mivart £ss. 4 

‘rit. 457 Lhe growth of the species, or phyletic growth. 1893 
tr. Weismann's Germ-Plasm t. i. 56 The entire phyletic 
transformation of a species does not by any means alone 
depend on its intra-cellular variation. 

Hence Phyle'tically adv., as regards the phylum, 
racially. 

1893 tr. Weismann's Germ. Plasnvii. 115 Salamanders. .are 
much younger phyletically, and much more highly organised. 

Phyllarea, -erea, obs. erron, ff. PHILLYREA. 

Phyllary (flari). Zot, [ad. mod.L. phyl- 
lartum, a. Gr. pudddprov, dim. of PvAdAov leaf.] 
Eaeh of the small leaves or bracts constituting 
the involucre of a Composite flower. 

3857 Henrrary Sot. § 122 In the Compositae..the hracts 
form an involucie the parts of which are sometimes called 
phyllaries, 1861 BentLev AZan, Bot. (1870) 182. 

+t Phyllet, obs, erron. form of FILLET. 


PHY LLO-. 


ie Lyoc. De Guit. Pilgr. 22339, I haue knyues, phyllettys, 
Callys. 

Phyllidiobranchiate (fili:dio,braenkict), a. 
Zool, [f. next + L. branchia: see BRANCHIATE.] 
Belonging to or having the characters of the Phyi- 
lidiobranchia, a division of gastropod molluscs, in 
which the ctenidia are replaced by lamcllz (the 
payllidia) within the fold of the mantle. 

1883 Lankester in Excycl, Brit, XVI. 656/71 Dorsal and 
ventral view of Pleusophyllidia lineata (Otto), one of the 
Phyllidiobranchiate Palliate Opisthobranchs. 

|| Phyllidium (filidiim). Avo/. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. pvAd-ov leaf + -:d:ov dim. suffix.] One of the 
rudimentary ctenidia or /anee/lz cf certain gastro- 
pod molluscs, called by E. R. Lankester capzto- 
petal bodies. 

Phylliform (fi'liffim), @. rare. [irreg. f. Gr. 
pvaddov leaf+-ForM.] Leaf-shaped, leaf-like. 

1848 E. Forses Vaked-eyed Aleduse 37 Four phylliform 
ovaries. 

Phyllirea, obs. erron. variant of PHILLYREA. 

|| Phyllirhoe (fili‘raz). Zool. [f. Gr. puddop- 
péos shedding leaves, f. p¥AA-ov leaf + -poos, from 
pon flow.] <A genus of degenerate gastropod mol- 
luses, having no cerata nor ctenidium, and of thin 
translucent body, without shell, gills, or foot, the 
general surface being respiratory in function; 
usually called from their appearance ocean-slugs. 

The species P. bucephatus is highly phosphorescent. 

1878 Bex tr. Gegendaur's Comp, Anat. 339 These gills 
are atrophied in many Opisthobranchiata, when the whole 
of the integuinent takes on the respiratory function 
(Phyllirhoe). ; 

Hence Phyllirhoid (fcltroid) @. and s6. Zool.; 
a. adj., akin to the genus Phy//irho’; having the 
characters of the family Phyliirhorde; b. sb., a 
mollusc of this family, an ocean-slug. 

Phyllis: see PHittis. 

Phyllite (filet). [f Gr. pvadov a leaf +-17e!,] 

l. Avix, a, A speeics of magnesia-mica, occur- 
ting in small scales in argillaceous schist or slate. 
b. A rock consisting of an argillaceous schist or 
slate containing scales or flakes of mica. 

See A. R. Hunt Notes on Petrolog. Nomenct. in Geol. 
Mag. Jan. 1896, 31-35. 

a. 1828 THomson in dan.V. Y. Lyceum Nat, Hist. V0. 47 
Phyllite .. will probably constitute a new species. 1862 
Dana Man. Geol, vi. 77 Vhe ottrelite has been called 
phyllite. 1892 — A/zs. (ed. 6) 642. 

b. 188: Xep. Geol. Expl. N. Zealand 128 A series of less 
altered rocks (phyllites; form the northern part of the Eyrie 
Mountains. 1886 Geikie Class-6k. Geol. 223 By increase 
of its mica-flakes a clay-slate passes into a phyllite. 1892 
Traut in /'voc. Somerset Archexol, Soc. 211 A schistose 
rock intermediate between a phyllite and a mica-schist. 

2. Geol, A general name for a fossil leaf. ? Ods. 

1843 Humate Dict. Geol. + Ain, Phyliite, a petrified leaf. 

Hence Phyllitic (flitik) @. consisting of or 
having the character of phyllite. 

1888 Nature 8 Nov. 31/1 Generally the slates are schistose, 
phyllitic, and chiastolitic. 


Phylo- (filo-), repr. Gr. gvAdo-, combining 
form of @vAAor leaf, in various scientilic terms. 

Phyliochroniogen (-krdumddzen) Chem. [see 
CHRoMOGEN], a constituent of chlorophyll, stp- 
posed by Liebermann to give rise, by oxidation or 
reduction, to the various colouring-matters of 
flowers. Phyllocyanie (-saijx‘nik) a. Chen. [see 
Cyanic 2], in phyllocyanic acid = next. Phylilo- 
cyanin (-soi dnin) C 4em. [see CYANinN], a blue or 
bluish-green substance supposed by Krémy to be 
a constituent of chlorophyll (see phylloxanthin 
below). Phy llocyst (-sist) Zoo/., a cyst or cavity 
in the hydrophyllium (see Hypro-} of certain 
Hydrozoa; hence Phyllocy'stic a., pertaining to 
or of the nature of a phyllocyst. Phyllogen 
(filddzen) [-GEN] = phyllophore. Phyllogenetic 
(-dgéhetik) a. [-GENETIC], pertaining to the pro- 
duction of leaves, Phyllogenous (filpdzinas) a. 
[-GEN 2 +-0US], growing upon leaves. || Phyllo- 
ma‘nia fo/. [mod.L.: cf. Gr. pudAAopaveiy to run 
wildly to leaf}, an abnormal development of leaves. 
Phyllomorphic (-mg-ufk) a. [Gr. poppy form], 
leaf-shaped ; in quot., characterized by imitation 
of the forms of leaves; so Phyllomo'rphous a., 
leaf-shaped; Phy‘llomorphy, metamorphosis of 
other organs into leaves (= PHYLLODY). Phyllo- 
phein (-fiin) Chem. [Gr. paiés dusky: ¢e -1n!] 
= PiLEOPHYLL, Phy‘lophore (-foe1) Sot. (Gr. 
puddopopos leaf-bearing], the growing-point or 
terminal bud from which the leaves arise, esp. in 
palms; so Phyllophorous (-g'foras) a., leaf- bear- 
ing; in Zoo/., bearing parts resembling leaves, as 
the nose-leaf of certain bats. Phylloporphyrin 
(-ppafirin) Chem. (Gr. moppipa purple dye], a 
black substance obtained by decomposition of 
chlorophyll; its aqueous solution is purple (Syd. 
Soc. Lex., citing Geissler and Moller). Phyllo- 
xanthin (flgkscenpin) Chem. [a.F. phylloxanthine 


PHYLLOBRANCHIA. 


(Frémy), f. Gr. fav0ds yellow], a yellow constituent 
of chlorophyll, also catled XANTHOPHYLL. 

1879 Watrs Dict. Chem. VIII. 452 The basic component 
{of chlorophyll], *phyllochromogen, is capable of assuming 
the most various colours under the influence of oxidising 
and reducing azents. 1881 /d¢d. 1637 Chlorophyll .. When 
digested with hydrochloric acid .. splits up into phylloxan- 
thin, a hrown substance,..and Frémy’s *phyllocyanic acid, 
an olive-green substance. 1861 BentLey J7an. Bot. 744 
M. Frémy..has ascertained that it [chlorophyll] is composed 
of two colouring principles,—one a yellow, which he has 
termed Ahylloxanthine; and the other a blue, which he 
has called *phyllo:yanine. 1885 GoopaLce Physiol. Bot. 
(1892) 291 Frémy’s later researches have led him to regard 
the so-called phyllocyanin as really an acid ( pAyltocyantc). 
1859 HuxLey Oceanc Hydrozoa 14 They always contain a 
diverticulum of the somatic cavity, or “*phyllocyst. 1877 
— Auat., Inv. Aniut. iii. 139 Phyllocyst or cavity of hydro- 
phyllium with its process. 1890 Ceut. Dict., *Phyllogen. 
1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1898 Nature 26 May 74/2 Theories 
of *phyllogenetic development. 1858 Mayne £-xfos. Lex., 
Phyllogenus,..that which grows upon leaves..: “phyllo- 
genous. 1670 E. Tonce in PAil. Trans. V. 2073 Whether 
the delay of Sap, staying Fruit and Blossoms, as is sup- 
pos'd, hy tying, will cure the *Phyllo-mania, as Cross- 
hacking? 1856 Grinpon L7/é vill. (1875) 97 No plant can 
suffer from phyllomania and be fruitful at che same moment. 
1882 Academy 4 Feb. 76 It [Celtic art] was zoomorphic, hut 
not *phyllomorphic. 1849 Fraser’s Mag. XXXIX. 669 
Classified under the head of the Walking Leaf, or *Phyllo- 
morphous insects. 1886 Cassell’s Encycl. Dict., *Phyllo- 
morphy, the'same as Phyllody. 1858 Mayne L.xfos. Lex. 
954/1 Vhe dusky or hrown colouring matter of the leaves of 
plants; *phyllophein. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lezx., Pheophyli, the 
brown colouring-matter of the Fucoidez; also called PhyZlo- 
phziu. 1848 Linptey Jztrod. Bot. (ed. 4) 1. 227 The growing 
point, or *phyllephore [of Mirhel]. 1885 GoopaLe Physiol. 
Bot. (1892) 132 Vhat portion of a palm-stem which lies ahove 
the lowest active leaves. .is of a conical shape..often much 
elongated, and carries all the new and forming leaves. It 
is known as the Phyllophore. 1828 Wesster, *Phytlo- 
phorous. 1858 Mayne Expos. Lex. 954/2 The yellov 
colouring matter of the leafofa plant: *phylloxanthin. 1861 
Bentiey Jan, Bot. 745 The experiments of M. Frémy 
show, that the yellow leaves of autumn contain no phyllo- 
cyanine, and hence that their colour is entirely due to the 
phylloxanthine, either in its original condition or in an 
altered state. . 

| Phyllobranchia (filobrenkia). Zool, PI. 
-w@. [mod.L., f. Gr. puddov leaf + Bpayxia gills.] 
Each of the leaf-like, foliaceous, or lamellar gills 
of certain crustaceans. Phyllobra‘nchial a., of 
or pertaining to a phyllobranchia ; Phyllobra‘n- 
chiate a., having phyllobranchiz. 

1878 Houxcey in Proc, Zool. Soc. 4 June 782 The structure 
..which obtains in Ged’a and Calitanassa, which are truly 
phyllobranchiate. 1880 -—- Crayfish vy. 271 The prawn’s 
gills are..phyllobranchiz ;..the central stem of the branchia 
..bears only two rows of broad flat lamella. 1880 E. R. 
Lawkester in Vature XX1. 355/2 Crayfishes. .differ from 
prawns..in..heing ‘ trichohranchiate’ in place of ‘phyllo- 


branchiate’. 

Phylloclade (filoklzd), Bot, [ad. mod.L, 
phyllocladium (filokléi-didm) (also in Eng. uss), 
f. Gr. pvddov leaf + xAabos branch.] A branch 
of an enlarged or flattened form, resembling or 
performing the functions of a leaf, as in Butcher’s 
Broom or the Cactacez. 

1858 Mayne Expos. Lex., Phyllocladiuim,..a term pro- 
posed by Bischoff for the Phydodiu:n, produced bya branch 
enlarged and flattened inthe form ofaleaf. 1883 dthenzgum 
3 Mar. 283/3 There is a curious Exocarpus with phyllo- 
cladia. 1884 Bower & Scotr De Bary’s Phaner. 301 This 
arrangement is found. .also in the phylloclades of Ruscus 
and Myrsiphyilum. 1897 Wittis (lower. Pd. I. 181 Stems 
..with long shoots transformed into flat green expansions, 
which act as leaves, whilst the true leaves are reduced to 
scales..are termed Ahylioclades. 

Hence Phyllocla-dioid a. [-oID], resembling 
a phylloclade (in quot. misused as if = having 
phylloclades); Phylo-cladous a. [-ous], having 
phylloclades. 

1883 Frul. Linn. Soc., Bot. XX. 249 A phyllocladioid 
Exocarpus..an oblanceolate thick rigid phylloclade. 1895 
Kerner & Oniver Wat. Hist. Plants 1. 334 The most 
striking forms of phyllocladous plants. 

Phyllode (/filoed), Also in L. form phyllo-dium. 
[a. F. phyllode, ad. mod.L. phyllédium (fildu-- 
didm), also in Eng. use, f. Gr. pudAdAdins leaf-like, 
f. pu¥AAoy leaf: see -oDE.] ° 

1. Bot. A petiole or leaf-stalk of an expanded 
and (usually) flattened form, resembling and having 
the functions of a leaf, the true leaf-blade being 
absent or much reduced in size, as in many Acacias. 

1848 LinpLey /ztrod. Bot. (ed. 4) 1.297 The curious trans- 
formation undergone by the petiole when it becomesa phyl- 
lode. 1861 Benrcey A/an. Bot. (1870) 175 To sucha petiole 
the name of phyllodium or phyllode has been applied. 1885 
GoopaLe Physiol. Bot. (1892) 347 All the eight species of 
this genus {Sarracenia] have hollowed shydlodia, which 
form slender pitchers or urns. 

2. Zool, = PETAL 2. 

1888 RoLLeston & Jackson Autin. Life 557 In the Cass¢- 
dultdae the peristomial ends of the ambulacra dilate into 
petala or phyllodes, forming a figure known as floscella. 

Iience Phyllo‘dial a., pertaining to or of the 
nature of a phyllode; Phyllodi‘neous, Phyllo- 
dinous a. firreg.], bearing phyllodes; also = 
prec.; Phyllodinia‘tion, formation of phyllodes. 

1858 Mayne Exfos. Lex., Phyllodialis, applied to the 
cup of an ascidiated leaf..when it is formed hy the pAyZo. 


| Saracenia purpurea ; *phyllodial. 
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1848 LinpLey Julrod. 
Sot. (ed. 4) 11. 307 Among the *phyllodineous Acacias. 
1880 A. R. Wattace /sd. Life 307 Australian affinities are 
shewn..hy a *phyllodinous Acacia. @ 1850 R. Brown cited 
in Cassell for *Phyllodiniatiou. 

Phyllody (filodi). Sot. [f. prec. +-y.] a. 
The condition in which certain organs, esp. parts 
of the flower, are metamorphosed into ordinary 
leaves. b. The condition in which the leaf-stalk 
is metamorphosed into a phyllode. 

1888 Henstow Orig. Florat Struct. xxx. 302 Phyllody of 
the Carpels and Ovules. y 

Phylloid (filoid), a. and sd. [f. mod.L. 
phyloides, {. Gr. pvdd-ov leaf: see -01D.] a. aay. 
Resembling a leaf; foliaceous. b. 56. A part in 
lower plants, analogous to or resembling a leaf. 

1858 Mayne £xfos. Lex., Phylloides,. applied by Mirhel 
to parts which have the form of leaves, that is, which are 
flattened and herhaceous, as the stem of the Cactus 
phyllanthus: phylloid. bid. sv. Phyllosoma, A crusta- 
ceous animal with phylloid or hladder-like sacs attached to 
the hinder part of the body. 1875 Besnett & Dyer Sachs’ 
Bot, 211 For the sake of finding an expression for these 
relationships in Algz..the leaf-lke appendages might he 
termed Phylloids, the root-like appendages Rhizoids. 

So Phylloi‘'dal, Phylloi‘deous ads. = prec. a. 

1866 Treas. Bot., Phylloideous, the same as Foliaceous. 
1888 Hensi.ow Orig. Floral Struct xxx. 302 The ovules 
then undergo pliylloidal changes of different degrees. 

Phyllome (fi'loum). 402. [ad.mod.L. phy//oma, 
f. Gr. pvAdwpa foliage, clothing of leaves, f. 
~puddouv to clothe with leaves, f. pvAAoy leaf. 
(But -ome has here rather the mod, sense of ‘ for- 
mation’ as in caulome, rhizome.) So in mod.F.] 

1. The general name for a leaf or any organ 
homologots with a leaf, or regarded as a modifed 
leaf (as a sepal, petal, stamen, carpel, bract, etc.). 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 130 If now we accept 
..Thallome, Stem (Caulome), Leaf (Phyllome), and Hair 
(Trichome), in the senses indicated. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot.6 
note, The German hotanists use..PAydlome in this sense. 

2. (See quot.) rave—°, 

1858 Mayne “xfos. Lex., Phylloma. Herschel terms 
thus..the whole of the germs destined to produce the leaves 
which come from the bud..when it is developed: a phyllome. 

Hence Phyllomie (filow mik) @., pertaining to or 
of the nature of a phyllome. 

1886 Wature 6 May 17/2 Even on this explanation the 
true stamen is phyllomic. 

Phyllophagan (filp'fagan). Zoo/. [f. mod.L. 
phyllophaga pl. a. Gr. type *puddogpaya, f. pvArov 
leaf +-a-yos eating.}] A member of the Phyllo- 


| phaga, a name applied in different classifications 


diuut,or the petiole enlarged in the form of a leaf, as in the | 


to various groups of animals which feed on leaves: 
viz. (2) a tribe of marsupials, including the pha- 
langers ; (6) a group of edentates, comprising the 
sloths; (¢) a group of lamellicorn beetles, includ- 
ing the chafers; (d@) of hymenopterous insects, 
including the saw-flies. So Phyllo‘phagous a., 
leaf-eating ; belonging to the Phy//ophaga. 

1842 Branne Dict. Sc., etc., *Phyllophagans, Phyllophaga, 
the name of a tribe of Marsupials, including the Phalangers, 
Petaurists, and Koala; also of a tribe of beetles, including 
those which live hy suction of the tender parts of vegetables, 
as the leaves and succulent sprouts. 1858 Mayne £xZos. 
Lez, s.v. 1868 Owen Anat. Vertebr. § 332 II1. 451 The 
thick epithelium continued over the inner surface of that 
part in the Phyllophagous species. 

Phyllopod (flopped), sb. and a. Zool. [f. mod. 
L. Phyllopoda pl., f. Gr. pvAdo-v leaf + mous, 705- 
foot.] a. 54, Amember of the P/y/opoda, a group 
of entomostracous crustaceans, having lamellate or 
foliaceous swimming feet; a leaf-footed crustacean. 
b. adj. Belonging to the Phy//opoda,; \eaf-footed. 

1863 Ramsay Phys. Geog. v. (1878) 63 Also a phyllopod 
crustacean. 1865 Athenzuut No. 1983. 571/2 The little 


modest ostracods and phyllopods, 1978 Bett tr. Gegenbaur's 
Comp, Anat. 239 The form of the Phyllopod foot. 


So Phyllopodal (filgpédal), Phylo*podan, 
(filopg'difgim) @., having the form of a phyllopod. 

1878 tr. Claus in Encycl Brit. V1. 6s0/2 note, The 
maxilla of the Decapod larva is a sort of *Phyllopodal foot. 
1869 W.S. Dactas tr. F. A/iller’s Facts fr. Darwin 84 A 
*Phyllopodiform Decapod. 1852 Dana Crust. 1. 14 These 
*Phyllopodous species seem..to he recent representatives 
of ancient forms, the Trilobites. 

Phyllopode (fi'ldpoed). Bot. (mod. f. Gr. 
purdo-v leaf + wovs, 705- foot.] Name for the 
dilated sheathing-base of the leaf in /soétes, analo- 
gous to a petiole in Phanerogams. 

1875 Bennetr & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Dot. 420 The structure 
of the leaves of Isoétes varies according as the species grow 
submerged in water, in marshes, or on dry ground...In the 
third case..the basal portions of the dead leaves (phyllo- 
podes) form a firm hlack coat of mail round the stem. 

Phyllorhine (fi:lérain), a. and sd. Zool. fad. 
mod.L. Phylorhin-us, {. Gr. pvddro-v leaf + fis, 
piv- nose.] a. adj. Of a bat: Having a nose- 
leaf, or leaf-like appendage to the nose; leaf- 
nosed; sfec. belonging to the Phylorhinine, a 
subfamily of the RAzzolophide or horseshoe-bats. 
b. sd. A leaf-nosed bat; sfec. one of the Phydlo- 


\ 
| 
| 
Phyllo‘podous ad/s. = prec. b; Phyllopodiform | 


PHYLLULA. 


| mod.L, Phyloscop-us (f. Gr. pvddo-v leaf + -oxonds 
| viewing) +-1ne1.] Of or related to the genus 

Phylloscopus containing the chifichaff and warblers. 

1890 Cent. Dict. cites H. SEEBOHM. 

Phyllosome (fi'ldsoum). Zool. [ad. mod.L. 

Phyllosoma, f. Gr. pvddo-v leaf + o@pa body: see 

quot. 1858.] The larval form of certain macru- 

rous crustaceans (formerly supposed to be adult 
forms constituting a separate group); a glass-crab. 

1835 Kirsy Had, 4 Inst. Aniu 1. xv. 59 The most 

remarkable animals belonging to the order [Stomapods] are 

the Phyllosomes of Dr. Leach. 1858 Mayne £xfos. Lex., 

Phyttosoma, name of a crustaceous animal with phylloid or 

hladder-like sacs attached to the hinder part of the hody: 

phyllosome. 

Phyllostome (firlostouom). Zool, [ad. mod.L. 
Phyllostoma, {. Gr. piddo-v leaf + ordpa, sropar- 
mouth.] A bat of the genus PAyHostoma or family 
Phyllostomatidz, having a nose-leaf or other 
appendage of the snout. Also Phyllosto-matid, 
Phyllo’stomid. So Phyllosto‘matoid, Phyllo- 
sto‘matous, Phyllo‘stomine, Phyllo'stomoid, 
Phyllo‘stomous aa7s., belonging to or having the 
characters of the /’hyllostomatidz. 

1858 Mayne Exfos. Lex., Phyllostomatus, Phyltlostomus, 
applied hy Goldfuss, Gray {etc.]toa Family (PAy?lostomata) 
of the Cheirvoptera, having the nose or mouth encumhered 
with a simple leaf: phyllostomatous: phyllostomous. 1866 
Athenzum No. 2002. 339/1 Genera of phyllostomine or 


leaf-nosed bats. 
|| Phyllotaxis (filote’ksis). Bot. [mod.L., f. 


Gr. pvaAdo-v leaf + ragis arrangement.] The arrange- 
ment or order of leaves (or other lateral members, 
e.g. scales of a pine-cone, florets of a composite 
flower, etc.) upon an axis or stem; the geometrical 


principles of such arrangement. Also Phy llotaxy. 

The principal kinds of phyllotaxis are (1) the cyclical or 
verticillate, in which a number of leaves (two or more) stand 
at the same level, forming a pair or whorl; and (2) the 
spiral or alternate, in which each leaf stands singly, their 
points of insertion forming a spiral (the genetic spt? al) round 
the stem; in the latter case the phyllotaxis is expressed hy 
a fraction denoting the angle (or portion of one turn of the 
spiral) between two successive leaves; thus in a 2 phyllo- 
taxis there are 5 leaves in every 2 turns of the spiral. 

1857 Henrrey £/em. Bot. § 60 A particular study of those 
laws has heen pursued, under the name of Phyllotaxy. 1863 
Dauwin in Life & Lett. (1887) II]. 51 Do you remember 
telling me that I ought tostudy Phyllotaxy ? 1875 Bennett 
& Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 173 In af phyllevania. ie 6th memher 
stands over the 1st, the 7th over the 2nd, and so on. 

Hence Phyllota‘ctic, Phyllotactical ad/s., 
belonging or relating to phyllotaxis. 

1857 Henrrey £/em. Bot. § 140 (In the Flower] the leaves, 
arranged according to the general phyllotactic laws, are 
more or less changed in form and texture. 1888 HENSLow 
Orig. Floral Struct. xxxii. 339 From phyllotactical reasons, 
it is clear that the origin and arrangements of the floral 
members are entirely foliar. 

|| Phylloxera (filgksiera). Z7tom. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. pvAdo-v leaf + éqpés dry.] A genus of 
Aphidide or plant-lice ; esp. the species P. vasta- 
trix, also called vine-pest, which is very destruc- 
tive to the European grape-vine, infesting the roots 
and leaves, and causing the death of the plant. 

The genus PAytloxera was named in 1834 to include a 
plant-louse which was observed to dry up the leaves of the 
oak in Provence; in 1868 Planchon showed that the vine 
disease was caused by a new species, which was constantly 
found on the roots of affected vines, and which he named 
P. vastatrix. (See Comptes Rendus 1868 I1. 588.) 

1868 Gard, Chron. 31 Oct. 1138. 1869 Jbid. 30 Jan. 109 
M. Signoret .. considered that the insect belongs to the 
genus Phylloxera. 1880 A¢henzumt 11 Sept. 340/3 All the 
vineyards within reach flooded during winter, as a protec- 
tion against the ravages of the phylloxera. 1886 Eazu. Rev. 
Oct. 367 In 1865 the first appearance of the phylloxera in 
France occurred in the plateau of Pujant, near Roque- 
maure, on the right hank of the Rhone. 1888 A. E. SuipLey 
in Encycl. Brit. XXIV. 239/1 The Phylloxera has spread 
to Corsica; it has appeared here and there amongst the 
vineyards of the Rhine and Switzerland. 

Jig. 1897 Westa. Gaz. 7 May 1/3 Spite of his rosy cheeks, 
‘la maladie des désabusés’, that phylloxera of the mental 
vineyard, holds him in its deadly grip. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as phylloxera. outbreak, 
visitation; phylloxera-mite, a minute acarid, 
Tyroglyphus phylloxere, which infests the phy]- 


loxera. ; 

1901 Westuz, Gaz. 30 Jan. 8/1 The stocks. .being larger 
than they have been at anytime since the phylloxera visita- 
tion. 1902 /éfd. 7 Jan. 2/3 The failure of the vines, due to 
the phylloxera outhreak in the sixties. : ; 

Hence Phylloxeral (-ie'ral), Phylloxeric (-e*rik) 
adjs., pertaining or relating to the phylloxera ; 
Phyllo‘xerated, Phylloxerized ///. ad/s., in- 
fested with the phylloxera. 

1881 Nature 6 Oct. 552/1 Treatment of phylloxerised vines 
by the use of sulphide of carbon and sulpho-carbonate of 
potassium. 1882 S¢. Fasues' Gaz. 6 Apr. 4/2 Getting rid of 
the few phylloxerated spots which appeared there six years 
ago. 1886 Edin. Rev. Oct. 378 The inspector of the phyl- 
loxeric service reports that unless energetic measures are 
taken the vineyards of Portugal will he ruined. 1902 Speaker 
20 Sept. 646/2 Thanks to the heneficent influence of the 


phylloxeral crisis. 
| Phyllula (fill#la). Bot. Also phyliule. 


rhining. Also Phyliorhinine a, and sé. 
Phylloscopine (filg'skdpain), 2. Ornith. [f. , 


{mod.L., f. Gr. puAA-ov leaf + obAq scar.] The 
scar left on a branch hy the fall of a leaf. 


PHY LO-. 


1858 Mayne Expos. Lex., Phyliula,..term by Zuccarini 
for the cicatrix which, after its fall, each leaf leaves upon 
the bark at the place of its insertion: the phyllule. 1866 
in Treas. Bot. 

Phyllyrea, -rea, obs. erron. ff, PHILLYREA. 

Phylo-, before a vowel phyl-, combining form 
of Gr. gtAov, puAn a tribe (see PHYLE, PHYLUM), 
used in mod. scientific terms, mostly of biology. 
Phy'locycle, the cycle or whole course of the 
development of a phylum ; hence Phylocy‘clic a. 
Phylogerontic [GERONTIC] @., of or pertaining 
to the old age or stage of decay of a race or type of 
organisms. Phylonepio-nic a. (Gr. vjmos infant], 
of or pertaining to the nepionic stage of phylo- 
genesis, or that following the embryonic (cf. PHYL- 
EMBRYONIC). Phylopterous a. [Gr. mrepév wing], 
of or pertaining to the PAy/op/lera, in some classi- 
fications a superorder of insects, containing the 
Neuroplera, Pseudoneuroplera, Orthoptera, and 


Dermaplera. 

1893 Proc. Boston Soc. Nat, Hist. XXVI. 109 It is pro- 
posed to use .. *phylocycle or phylocyclon for [the cycle] of 
the phylum. sd. 124 Possibility of the simultaneous origin 
of phylocycles discussed. /did. go The oldest stages of 
different individuals of a species, and the corresponding 
*phylogerontic types of different groups arising from the 
same common ancestor, resemble each other. 1902 WEBSTER 
Suppl. s.v. Phylo-, *Phylonepionic. 

Phylo-genal, a. rare. [irreg. f. PayLoceny + 
-AL.] = PHYLOGENETIC, 

1890 .Vature 6 Feb. 316/2 He has. .confounded ontogenal 
steps of growth with phylogenal phases of plan. 

Phylogenesis (failo;dze‘nésis). Lvo/. [mod. 
f. PHYLO- + -GENESIS.] The genesis or evolution 
of the tribe or race; the evolution of any organ or 
feature in the race; = PHYLOGENY 1. 

1875 tr. Scluuidt’s Desc. & Darw. 217 The families within 
which we have as yet been able to compare Ontogenesis 
with Phylogenesis, constantly approximate in their origin. 
1879 tr, Haeckels Evol. Man 1. i. 7 Phylogenesis is the 
mechanical cause of Ontogenesis: The Evolution of the 
Tribe..effects all the.. Evolution of the Germ or Embryo, 
1881 S. V, CLevencer in Amer, Nat. July 513 Certain 
aspects in the phylogenesis of the spinal cord. 

Phylogenetic (fai:lodz/ne tik), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -GENETIC.] Of, pertaining to, or characteristic 
of phylogenesis or phylogeny; relating to the 
race history of an organism or organisms. 

a7 Hexrey Anat. Inv. Antu. Introd. 41 The validity 
of phylogenetic conclusions, deduced from the facts of 
embryology alone. 1885 W. A. HerpMan (ér¢/e) A Phylo- 
genetic Classification of Animals (for the Use of Students). 
1897 19¢ Cent. May 793 From these ontogenetic details to 
see what deductions may be drawn in regard to the phy'lo- 
genetic origin of Languages. 

So Phy:logene'tical a. vare. IJlence Phy lo- 
gene‘tically adyv,, with reference to phyloyenesis ; 
in or as regards the evolution of the race. 

1872 Exsserc in Microsc. Frnt, July 185 A chain of gra- 
dations... through which higher organisms have passed 
phylogenetically, and do pass ontogenetically, 1878 Bet 
tr. Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 413 The earliest characters of 
the embryonic head, or of its equivalent in all Vertebrata, 
point to its being phylogenetically, the most ancient portion 
of the body. 1879 tr. Haeckel’s Evol. Alan 1. vii.150 First, 
observe the facts of Ontogeny and then attach their phylo- 
genetical significance to them. 1888 Pof, Set. Monthly 
XXXILE. 479 The morphological and phylogenetical study 
of the higher plants. 

Phylogenice (foilodzenik), a. [f. as next + 
-1c.] Ot or pertaining to phylogeny; phylo- 
genetic. 

1877 Huxtey Auat. Juv, Aniut. xii. 669 note, A great 
variety of surprising phylogenic speculations. 1878 Foster 
Phys. w. v. 556 This .. has a morphological or phylogenic, 
as well as a physiological or teleological, significance. 

Phylogenist (failgdzfnist). [f. next +-1s7.] 
One versed or skilled in phylogeny. 

1881 Gardeners’ Chron. 17 Sept. 364/3 Phylogenists have 
agreed on a few main points, 1885 A thenxuu: 18 Apr. 
507/1 The principle of archaic forms..started by the father 
of phylogenists. 

Phylogeny (failgdzini). Lzol. [ad. mod.Ger. 
phylogente (Haeckel 1866), f. Gr. ptAov race, 
phylum + -yevera birth, origin.] 

1. The genesis and evolution of the phylum, tribe, 
or species; ancestral or racial evolution of an animal 
or plant type (as distinguished from ondogertests, 
the evolution of the individual). 

1872 Darwin Orig. Sfec. (ed. 5) xiv, Professor Hackel in 
his Generelle Morphologie. .has recently brought his great 
knowledge and abilities to bear on what he calls Phylogeny, 
or the lines of descent of all organic beings. 1872 [see 
Ontoceny]. 1878 Beit tr. Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 451 
The phylogeny..of a few of the cephalic bones is as yet 
unknown, 1903 C. W, Saressy in Academy 13 June 594/1 
Von Baer's law may be stated thus; ‘Ontogeny is the re- 
capitation of phylogeny ’. 

- The history or science of evolution or genea- 
logical development in the phylum, tribe, or 
species; the race history of an animal or vegetable 
type; tribal history. 

1875 Dawson Dawn of Life viii. 218 Science fails to inform 
us, but conjectural ‘phylogeny’ steps in. 1877 Hux.ry 
Anat. Inv. Anim. Introd. 41 A special branch of biological 
speculation termed phylogeny, 1894 Drummonp Ascent of 
Man 77 Phylogeny—the history of the race. 
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3. A pedigree or genealogical table showing the 
racial evolution of a type of organisms. 

1870 RoLLesion alain. Life p. xxv, ‘ Phylogenies’, or 
hypothetical genealogical pedigrees, reaching far out of 
modern periods, are likely to remain in the very highest 
degree arbitrary and problematical. 1888 Dawson Geod. 
Hest. Plants 269 It is easy to construct a theoretical phy 
logeny of the derivation of the willows from a supposed 
ancestral source. 1892 Nation (N.Y.) 27 Oct. 325/3 The 
phylogenies given by the different authors are usually re- 
garded by students as subjects for all sorts of cbanges and 
Tevisions. 

Phylological (feilolp:dzikal), a. nonce-wd. [f. 
PHYLO- + -LoGicaL: after philological.) Of or 
pertaining to thc history of the evolution of races. 

1891 G, J. Romanes in Monis¢ Oct. 67 For, archaic though 
they be in a philological sense, in a phylological sense they 
are things of yesterday. 

| Phylum (faildm). A7o/, Vl.-la. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. PvAov race, stock.] <A tribe or race of 
organisms, related by descent from a common 
ancestral form; a series of animals or plants geneti- 
cally related; a primary division or subkingdom 
of animals or plants supposed to bce so related. 

1876 tr. Hacchels Hist. Creation 11. xvi. 42 By trtbe, or 
ee we understand all those organisms of whose blocd- 
telationship and descent from a common primary form there 
can be no doubt, or whose relationship, at least, is most 
probable from anatomical reasons, as well as from reasons 
founded on historical development. 1878 Bett tr. Cegeu- 
baur's Comp, Anat. p. xvii, I have arranged the chief phyla 
first of all in the form of a genealogical tree. 1888 RottEsSTON 
& Jackson Anim. Life 578 The classes..collectively termed 
Verines do not constitute a phylum..comparable..to the 
phyla Mollusca or Echinoderiata. 

| Phyma (firma). /ath. Pl.-ata. [L. phiyma 
(Cels.), a. Gr. pipa, pipar- swelling, tumour.] 
An inflamed swelling, of various kinds; an cxternal 
tubercle; in nosological systems variously applied 
to orders or genera of diseases. 

1693 tr. Blaucard’s Phys, Dict. (ed. 2), Phyrta,a Swelling: 
There are Five sorts. 1739 Huxnam in 2’4id. Trans. X LI. 
668 An exceeding painful Phyma_near the Verge of the 


Anus. 1799 Hoorer Jed. Dict., Phynia, tubercles in any 
part of the body. 1858 in Mayne £xfos. Lex. 1893 in 
Syd. Soc. Lex. 


Hence Phyma-tic a., of or pertaining to phyma; 
Phy matoid a., resembling phyma. 

Phymatin. Chem. [f. Gr. gipa, pipar-, 
Puyma + -1n], Cf. F. phymatine.] An organic 
substance obtained from tubcrcle. 

1847-9 Topp Cyc/. Anat. 1V. 107/1 Phymatin is described 
as a peculiar eatractive matter. 

Phymosis, erron. form of P11Mosis. 

+Phynx. 065. rare. [var. of Spuinx: cf. 
Bovotian @¢ phix.] = Spuinx. 

1688 R, Ilotme Armoury u. 9/1 Pallas [is drawn] with 
an Helmet..and..on her Helmet a Phynx or Cock. /é¢d. 
201/2 The Phynx, or Sphynga, or Sphynx .. are... in the 
shape of Women. E ; ; 

|| Phyogemmarium (fai:o,dzeméeridm). Zoo/. 
Pl, -ia. [mod.L., f. Gr. pu-ev to produce + L. 
gemmarius adj. f. gentmaabnad.] A small repro- 
ductive bud, in certain Hydrozoa. 

1851 J. R. Greene Mau. Aurm. Kingd.. Calent. 105 
Numerous small gonoblastidia, which resemble polypites, 
and are termed ‘phyogemmaria’, 1870 Nicuoison J/an, 
Zool, 83 The limb is traversed by .. canals, which..com- 
municate with the cavities of the phyogemmaria. 

| Physa (foisa). Zoo/. [inod.L., a. Gr. pica 
bellows.] A small freshwater gastropod. 

1842 Branne Dict. Scé. etc., Physa, a genus of freshwater 
snails; so called from the thinness and inflated appearance 
of the shell. 31855 Lyett Elem. Geol. xx, Fieshwater strata 
.. filled .. with Valvata, Paludina, Planorbis, Limnacus, 
Physa, and Cyclas. 190z Cornisn Vaturalist Thames 16 
‘Tiny physas and succineas, no larger than shot. 

Physagogue (faisagpg), a. (s6.) Med. [f. Gr. 
pvoa flatulence + dywyds drawing forth.) Expelling 
flatus. b. sé. A medicine having this effect. 

1858 in Mayne Exfos. Lex. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Il Physalia (faisé*lia), Zool, [mod.L., f. Gr. 
puvoadéos inflated with wind, g@uoaAAis bladder, 
bubble.] A genus of oceanic hydrozoa; the 
Portuguese man-of-war: see MAN-OF-WAR 4. IIcnce 
Physa‘lian a., belonging to this genus; also sé, 
a species of Physalia. 

184z Branpr Dict. Sci. etc., Physalis, or Physalia, the 
name of a hydrostatic Acalephan, commonly called the 
Portuguese man-of-war. 1855 H. Svencer Princ. Psychol. 
(1872) 1. v. iii, 521 Oceanic Hydrozoa which .. have long 
pendant tentacles, such as Physalia. 1861 Hartwic Sea & 
Wond. xv, Vhe Physalia caravella or Portuguese man- 
of-war, is the mariner’s admiration. Ona large float-bladder 


. rises a vertical comb [etc.]. 
[f. mod.L. PAy- 


Physalin (faissalin). Chem. 
salis (ad. Gr. pioadAis bladder) +-1n1.] A yellow 
bitter amorphous substance (C,,H,O,), the active 
principle of the winter cherry, /’/ysalis Alkekeng?. 

1863 WV. Syd. Soc. Year-bk. Med. 457 All parts of the plant 
|Physalis Alkekengi] possess a strong bitter taste which: is 
probably due to a crystalline principle, named physaline. 
1866 Warts Dict. Chew. 1V.6 

[ad. Ger. 


34- 
Physaliphore (foiszlifoer). Bzo/. 
physaliphor (Virchow), f. Gr. puaddis a bladder 
+ -pépos bearing: see -PHORE.] A cell containing 


. vesicles ( physalides) which produce daughter-cells. | 


PHYSIANTHROPY. 


1876 Lristowe Zhe. & Pract. Aled. (1878) 73 They not 
unfrequently become vacuolated, or hollowed out here and 
there into globular cavities, which are termed by Virchow 
*physalipbores’, and are regarded by him as reproductive 
cavities, 5 P - 

Physalite (frsdlait). A“. [ad. Ger. physa- 
“ith (Werner 1817), shortened from pyrophysalith 
PYROPHYSALITE.] A variety of topaz: sce quots. 

1819 W. Pxitiips Jf1n, (ed. 2) 69 Pyrophysalite, physalite. 
182zr R. Jameson Wau, Afi. 190 Physalhte, or Pyro- 
physalite. .. Colours greenish-white and mountain-green. 
1868 Daxa Ain. (ed. 5) 377 Physalite or pyrophysalite is a 
coarse nearly opaque variety [of topaz] in yellowish-white 
large crystals from Finbo; it intumesces when heated, and 
hence its name. 


+ Phy'sbu:ttocke. [f. Fise, Fizz + Burrocx : 
cf, Fize1c.] A contemptuous term for a coxcomb. 

1570 Levins Afauif. 159/6 Physbuttocke, ¢rvossulus. 

Physcony (fiskoni’. Path, [ad. mod.L. phy- 
sconta, f. Gr. pioxay pot-belly, f. picxn sausage, f. 
picgay to blow up. Cf. F. physconte.) A tumour 
or swelling of the abdomen; parabysma. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 11. 5 Those vast forma- 
tions ol pus which are sometimes found in parabysmic 
tumours or physconies. /déd. IV. 53 A physcony of the 
abdomen, accompanied with peculiar feelings. 

Ilence Physco‘nic a, (Mayne xpos. Lex. 1858). 

Physem (faisem). Phonelics. [ad. Gr. pionpa 
the action or product of blowing, f. puadv to blow.] 
A name applied by A. J. Ellis to elements of 
speech produccd by ‘the bellows-action of the 
lungs’; comprehending the ordinary aspirate (4) 
in its varieties, and the ‘wheeze’, Arabic ¢> 


‘arising from suddenly forcing breath through 
the cartilaginous glottis’. 

1887 A. J. Exiis in Exeyel, Brit, XXII. 382/2. Jbid. 
386/2 (In Palzotype] (h) when no letter, and, at most, soine 
sign precedes, lis] used for the unanalysed physem. 

hysemarian (fois7meév'riin), a. and sb. Zool. 
[f mod.L. PApsémaria yl., f. Gr. pyonpa bubble.] 
a. adj. Belonging to the hysemaria, a name 
applied by Haeckel to a group of Metazoa; now 
abandoned. b. sé. One of the /hysemarta. 

1877 Huxiey Anat, fav. Anim. xii. 678 The spheroidal, 
free-swimming monad aggregates..are in many respects 
comparable to Physemarian or Poriferan embryos. /d¢d. 
681 That common form, when the special characters. .are 
eliminated .. would be exceedingly similar to a Physemarian. 

Physeter (laisftar).  [a. L. physélér a cachalot 
(Plin.), a. Gr. pronrnp a blower, a whale, f. picav 
to blow.] 

+1. A large blowing whale. Odés. 

1ggt Syivester Du Lar tas. v. 109 When on the surges 
I perceiue from far Th Ork, Whirlpoole, Whale, or puffing 
Physeter. 1706 Pumuirs, Péyseter, the Whicl-pool, puffing 
or spouting Whale, 1786 Phil. Traus. LXXVI. 444 These 
bones belonged to physeteres or respiring fishes. 

2. Zool. The generic name of the cachalots or 
larger sperm-whales. 

1753 Cuamuers Cycl. Supp. s v., The physeter with the 
upper jaw longer than the under one. . The head of this fish 
is so large, that it is half as long as the body, and thicker 
than the thickest part of it. 1806 Home in PAIL. Trans. 
XCVIL. 1co The oil of the physeter, which crystallizes into 
spermaceti. 1833 Sin C. Bey /favd (1834) 298 Vhe Physeter 
or cachelot whale. .is remarkable for having teeth. 

3. A filter acting by air-pressure. 

1842 Francis Dé: ¢. Arts, etc., Physeter, a filtering machine, 
consisting of a tub, with an air-tight perforated stage half- 
way up. The feculent liquid to be filtered is put above the 
stage, and a syringe, by withdrawing the air from below 
the stage, occasions the clear part of the liquid to pass 
through, owing to the pressure of the atmosphere above ite 

H[ence Physe'terine, Physe'teroid aajs., of or 
pertaining to the sperm-whales; sés. A member 
of this group. 

1883 Encycl. Brit. XV. 393/2 Almost allthe other members 
of the suborder range themselves under the two principal 
heads of Ziphioids (or Physeteroids) and Delphinoids. 

Physetoleic (faisitolmk), a. Chem. [f. Puy- 
SET-ER 2 + OLgic.] In Physetoletc acid, an un- 
saturated fatty acid (C,,l1,,O,), obtained by sapo- 
nification of spermaceti; isomeric, if not identical, 
with hypogzeic acid. 

1857 Mitter Eden. Chem. WI. 419 Parsetoleic acid was 
obtained from the oil of the ordinary sperm whale (PAysefer 
macrocephalis). 1866 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 635 Physe- 
toleic acid crystallises in stellate groups of colourless needles. 

Phys-harmonica (fois-, fis;haame*nika). [!. 
Gr. guaa bellows + Harmonica.) A primitive form 
of harmonium, in which metal spiings are sct in 
vibration by a current of air; invented by Hackel 
of Vienna in 1818, and originally made to be 
attached to a piano. b. A kind of reed-stop on 
the organ, imitating the tone of this. 

1838 ncycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XVII. 476/2 Physharmouica, a 
musical instrument, in which the immediate sonorous bodies 
are springs of steel or of brass, thrown into vibration by 
a current of air impelled against them. 1852 SEIDEL Ovgan 
101 Phys-harmonica is a newly-invented reed-register, with 
a soft, agreeable tone. 1881 Broapuouse A/us. Acoustics 
176 Musical tones of this description are those of..phys- 
harmonica (harmonium, concertina, accordion) [etc.]. 

Physia:nthropy. ([f. Gr. gvois nature + -ay- 
Opwria, f. avOpwa-os man.) (See quots.) 

1828-32 WensTER, Physianthrody, the philosophy of human 
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life, or the doctrine of the constitution and diseases of man, 
and the remedies. 1885 Mrs. C. L. Wattace (¢ét/e) Physi- 
anthropy, or the Home Cure and Eradication of Disease. 


Physiatric (fizijetrik), [a. Ger. phystatrzh, 
f. Gr. puos nature + Jarric.] The doctrine or 
system of nature-cure (Ger. xaturheilkunde) ; the 
application of natural agencies in medicine. Also 
Physia‘trics. Ilence Physia‘trical a. 

1858 Mayne E£-xfos. Lex.956/1 Physiatrics. .Physiatrical. 


tgor Bitz Nat. Aleth. Healing 5, 1 now come to speak of 
physiatric (Science of nature cure). 

Physic (fizik), 56. Forms: a, 3-4 fisyke, 4 
fisyk, fizike, 4-5 fisik(e, fysik, fysyk(e, 5 
fisykke, fesike, 5-6 fesyk. 8. 4 phisek, phe- 
sike, 4-6 phisik(e, -yk(e, 4-7 phisique, 5 
phisikke, phesyk, 5-6 phisyque, physyk(e, 
5-7 phisick(e, -ik(e, 6 -ycke, 6-7 physike, 6-8 
~ick(e, 7 -iq(ue, 7- physic. (ME. fiszhe, a. OF. 
fisique (12th c.), ad. L. physzca, a, Gr. puoi 
(émarjun) the knowledge of nature: see PHysic a.] 

J, Natural science, the knowledge of the pheno- 
menal world; = Puysics 1, Now save. 

13.. Sesyn Sag.(W.) 186 And eke alle the seven ars. The 
firstso was grammarie.. Rettorike,and ek fisike. 1390 GowER 
Conf. 11. 89 Phisique.. Thurgh which the philosophre hath 
founde To techen sondri knowlechinges Upon the bodiliche 
thinges, Of man, of beste, of herbe, of ston. 1477 Norton 
Ord. Alch. v. in Ashm. Theat. Chem. Brit. (1652) 57 But it 
isnot soin the Phisick of Mines. 1586 T. B. La Primaud. 
Fr. Acad. \. (1594) 72 Physike, which is the studie of 
naturall things: metaphysike, which is of supernaturall 
things. 1685 Baxter Parafhr. N. T. 1 Cor. ii, True 
Physick is the Knowledge of the knowable Works of God, 
and God in them. 1742 Pore Dunc. 1v.645 Physic of Meta- 
physic begs defence, And Metaphysic calls for aid on 
Sense! 1833 A. Barratt Phys. Aletempiric 171 This is 
the only form in which the question of mind and matter has 
any meaning to Physic, for Physic knows nothing of either 
mind or matter except as objects and physical phenomena. 

2. ‘The knowledge of the human body; es/. the 
theory of diseases and their treatment; medical 
science, medicine. azch. 

(xxz25 W. Matmess. De Gestis Regum Angi. un. Prol., 
Physicam quz medetur corporis valetudini.] ¢ 1386 CHAUcER 
Prol. 411 Wib vs ther was a Doctour of Phisik, In al this 
world ne was ther noon hym lik T’o speke of phisik and of 
Surgerye. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 23 For in Phisique this 
I finde, Usage is the seconde kinde. 1509 Hawes Past. 
Pleas. xvi. (Percy Soc.) 62 Of phisike it is the properte ‘To 
ayde the body in every sekenes. 1542 Acé 32 //en. VIII, 
c. 40 The science of phisicke dothe comprehend, include, 
and conteyne, the knowledge of surgery asa speciall membre 
and parte of the same. 1662-3 Pepys Diary 27 Feb, To 
Chyrurgeon’s Hall..where..we had a fine dinner and good 
learned company, many Doctors of Phisique. 1788 Brack: 
Stone Study of Law. in Comm. (1765) 1. 14 The gentle- 
man of the faculty of physic. 1808 Aled. Frul. XIX. 468 
To admit ‘certificates from schools of physic may prevent 
the possibility of ascertaining a regular education ’. 

3. The art or practice of healing; the healing 
att; the medical profession. 

1297 R. Gouc. (Rolls) 3162 Sup be monekes abit on him 
he let do, And nom wib him spicerie pat to fisyke drou. 1340 
Ayenb. 54 Hit iualb ofte pet pe ilke pet be fisike leueb be 
fizike sterfp. 1481 Caxton J/ys7.1. xii. 38 Pbisyke..is a 
mestier or a crafte that entendeth to the belthe of mannes 
body. 1523 Act 14 §& 15 Hen. VIII, c. 5 § 3 Suffred to 
excercyse or practyse in Physyk. 41700 S. L. tr. Fryke’s 
Voy. E. Ind. 4 Any service suitable to my profession, which 
was Physick. 1813 J. THomson Lect. /fflam. Introd., The 
practice of Medicine has long been divided into two depart- 
ments, Physic and Surgery. 1871 Sir T. Watson Princ. & 
Pract. Physic Introd. Lect., This art of Physic. .needs to be 
begun under the protecting eye..of a master in the craft. 


b. The medical faculty personified ; physicians. 

1362 Lanct. P. Pl. A. vin. 256, I dar legge bobe myn 
Eres, Pat Fisyk schal his Forred hod for his foode sulle. 
1576 GascoiGne Steele Gl. 984 That Phisicke thrive not 
ouer fast by murder. 1672 Sir T. Browne Let. Friend § 20 
Amply satisfied that his Disease should dye with himself, 
nor revive in a Posterity to puzzle Physick. 1764 Gray 
The Cautidate 5 ‘Lord, sister’, says Physic to Law, ‘I 
declare [etc.}’. 

+e. Medical treatment or regimen. Oés. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Aut.'s JT. 1902 Ffarewel Phisik; go ber 
the man tochirche. 1471 J. Paston in P, Lett. Il. 7 My 
leche crafte and fesyk..hathe cost me sythe Estern Day 
more then v7. 1§03 Act 19 Hen, I’1/, c. 36 § 1 The same 
Sir William ..lay both at Surgery and Fesyk..by the space 
of ii yeres and more. 1568 Pisce (Bishops’) Eccles. xviii. 18 
Goe to phisicke or euer thou be sicke. a 1674 CLARENDON 
‘fist. Reb. 1x. § 83 The Lord Goring being not then well, 
but engazed in a course of Physick. 1700 Pripeaux Le?Zt. 
(Camden) 194 An end will soon be made beyond y* remedy 
of physic and repentance. 

4, =Menpricine sb.1 2, (Now chiefly coMog.) 

1s91 Harincton Or/. Fur. Pref., Tasso,.likeneth Poetrie 
to the Phisicke that men giue vnto little children when they 
are sick. 1605 Suaks. Alacé, v. iit. 47 Throw Physicke 
to the Dogs, Ile none of it. 1696 Tate & Brapy Ps. 
civ. 14 Herbs, for Man's use, of various Pow’r, That eitber 
Food or Physick yicld. 1730 Westey Iss. (1830) 1. 11 A 
little money, food or physic. 1862 Mrs. H. Woop Afrs. 
flalib. wu. vi, And, Janey, you'll take the physic, like a 
precious lamb: and heaps of nice things you shall have after 
It, to drive the taste out. 1872 Gio. Exviot A/zddlem. x, As 
bad as the wrong physic, —nasty to take, and sure to disagree. 

b. spec. A cathartic or purge. 

1617 Asp. Ansot Descr. World (1634) 303 The people..doe 
vse it [Tobacco] as Physicke to purge themselues of humours. 
1624 Donne. Sern. xvii. (1640) 170 Affliction is my Physick ; 
that purges, that cleanses me. 1831 Youatr //erse iv. 56 
The spring grass is the best physic tbat can possibly be 
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administered to the horse. It carries off every humour 
which may be lurking about the animal. 

+5. fig. Wholesome or curative regimen or habit. 

€1386 Cuaucer Wun's Pr. 7.18 Atempree diett was al 
hir phisik. 14.. in Q. £diz. Acad. etc. 49 Erly to ryse is 
fysyke fyne, 1591 Greene Farew. to follie Wks. (Grosart) 

IX. 239 Dinner being done, counting it Phisicke to sit 
a while, the old Countesse [etc.]. 1699 Drypen 7o JF. 
Driden 116 Who, nature to repair, Draws physic from the 
fields in draughts of vital air. 

+b. Mental, moral, or spiritual remedy. Oés. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 349 The wofull peine of loves 
maladie, Ayein the which mai,no phisique availe. ¢ 1440 
Generydes 6876 If I here kyssid, I think, so god me save, 
It were the best fisykke that I cowde haue. 1661 ‘I’, Norton 
Calvin's Inst, 1. vil. (1634) 160 To crave the Phisicke of 
grace that is in Christ. 1656 Burton's Diary 16 Dec. (1828) 
I. 150 He is a madman. It is good physic to whip him. 
21703 Burkitr O# MN. T. Matt. v. 4 Sorrow for sin is 
physick on earth, but it is food in hell. 

6. atirth. and Comb., as t+ physic-craft, + -god, 
+ -rack, t+ -word; phystc-taking adj.; physic-ball, 
medicine in the form of a ball or bolus for ad- 
Ininistration to a horse, dog, etc.; +physic-bill, 
a medical prescription; also a medical advertise- 
ment ; physic-box, a medicine-chest; + physic- 
finger = PHysiclan /fmger; + physic-school, a 
medical school. Also PHYsic GARDEN. (In some 
of these, Ahystc may have originally been the adj. : 
see Physio a. 2 for similar uses.) 

1831 Youatt forse xxiii. 398 The most effectual and safest 
*physic ball. 1845 — Dog vi. 118 A physic-ball was given 
him in the evening, and on the following morning. 1614 T. 
Apams Divell’s Banket 19 It is..a *physick-bill of hell, that 
they must not wash till they have drunk. 1711 SHAFTESB. 
Charac., Misc. v. iii, (1737) II. 340 To..be scrupulous in 
our choice, and (as the current physick-bills admonish us) 
beware of counterfeits. @1661 Hotypay Fuvena/ ii. 23 No 
babes they leave behind. Big Lyde’s *physick-box can this 
ne’re gain. 1756 C. Lucas &ss. Waters Il. 217 The in- 
corporated bands of the “physic-craft that call themselves the 
college of physicians, 1621 Motte Camerar. Liv. Libr. v. 
ii. 321 The Ring-finger or *Physicke-finger. 1613 Purctas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 93 Hee was their Asculapius or? Physicke- 
god. 1706 Baynarp in Sir J. Floyer Hot & Cold Bath. 
1. 280 Brought to the *Physick-Rack, viz. Bleedings,.. Diet- 
drinks, Oyntments. _ 1677-8 in Willis & Clark Camdbridge 
(1886) II]. 24 The *Physick schooles. 1767 Goocn 7 vreat. 
Wounds 1. 371 A man, who was executed, and dissected in 
the physic-schools. 1823 J. Bapcock Dom. Amusent. 165 
The valetudinary, consumptive, and *physic-taking .. fall 
victims of the ship’s motion. 1843 Miatt in Wonconf III. 
637 That definition which makes man ‘a _physic-taking 
animal’, @1638 CLevetaxp Gen. Poems, &c. (1677) 164 
*ExActrea@ar is a *Physick-word, and signifies the Labour 
of a Disease. 

Hence (so0nce-wds.) + Phy'siclike adz., medi- 
cinally ; +Phy-sicship, humorons title of a medical 
authority ; + Phy‘sicster, contemptuous term for 
a medicinal practitioner. 

1581 Mutcaster Positions xi. (1887) 60 Musick..was vsed 
in the olde time Physicklike, to stay’ mourning and greife. 
1689 G. Harvey Curing Dis. by Expect. xviii. 137 The 
description. .ought to be razed by their Pbysickships out of 
their Pharmaceutic Records. /é/d. xvii. 128 If any young 
Physickster has an itch to experiment. 

Physic (fi:zik),a2. Nowvare. [a. F. physique, 
ad. L. phystc-us, a. Gr. pvotxes natural, f. pvors 
nature, f. pve to produce. | 

1. Physical, natural. 

1563 Hytu Art Garden. (1593) 23 A phisicke experiment of 
Democritus. 1669 Gace Cr?. Gentiles... ii. 14 Some Pbysic 
Contemplations of Job. /éfd. u. viii. 99 There are three 
Kinds of Theologie; the first is called Mythic .. another 
Physic. 1807 J. Bartow Columb. iv. 455 O'er great, o'er 
small extends his physic laws. ¢1811 Fuset in Lect. Parut. 
iv. (1848) 439 Invisible physic and metaphysic ideas. 

b. Belonging to physics or natural philosophy. 

1883 J. B. THomas in //omilet. Monthly (N. Y.)8 Jan. 204 
Sensitive, nutritive, physic, and chemic phenomena. 

+2. Medical; medicinal. Ods. (= Puysic sé. 
altrib., PHYSICAL @. 4, 5.) 

1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 144 Libral Sciencis.. 
as gramer, arte fisike, astronomye, and otheris. c1440 Pod. 
Rel. & L. Poents 217, 1 axst a mayster of fysyke lore, what 
wold hym drye and dryve away? 1551 Rosinson tr. AZore's 
Utop. 1. vi. (1895) 216 My companion ., caried with him 
phisick bokes, certein smal woorkes of Hippocrates, and 
Galenes Microtechne. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Hus, 
(1586) 52 b, Wben you haueseuered.. your Physicke Hearbes 
by themselues, and your Potte hearbes and Sallets in 
another place. 1577 Mountain Gardener's Labyrinth 
Title-p., The physick benefit of each herb, plant, and flower. 
a@ 1617 Hieron Wes, I. 25 The physick potion..is cleane 
against the stomacke. 1620 VENNER /’/a Recta ii. 28 Red 
wine is .. good for physicke vses, to stop cholericke vomitings. 
1704 Ray Creation 11. 252 The chief Physick Herbs. 1736 
N. Fersey Archives X1. 446 A Root call’d Physick Root, 
filarie or five leaf’d Physick. ; 

Physic (fizik), v. Inflexions physicked, 
physieking. [f. PxHysic sd. 3-5.] 

1. ¢rans. To dose or treat with physic or medicine, 
esp. with a purgative. Now co//og. 

1377 Lancer. P. PZ. B. xx. 321, I may wel suffre.. That 
frere flaterer be fette and phisike [C. xxiu. 323 fysyke] 30w 
syke. 1575 Turperv. Faulconrie 279 ‘The Italians order of 
phisicking his hawke. 1600 SHaks. 4. Y. £.1.1. 92, I will 
physicke your ranckenesse. 1733 Cutynr Exg. Afalady 1. 
vi. § 2 (1734) 50 The Animals..are physick’d almost out of 
their Lives. 1831 Youatr //orse xxiii. 382 In physicking 
a horse, whatever is to be done, should be done at once. 
1876 Fox Bourne Locke II. xii. 258 Locke laid down the rule 
. that children ought to be physicked as little as possible, 
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b. fg. To treat with remedics, rclicve, alleviate. 
1589 Nasue Pref. Greene's Menaphou (Arb.) 7, I wold 
perswade them to phisicke their faculties of seeing and 
hearing. 1605 SHaxs. A/acb. 1. iii. 55 The labour we delight 
in, Physicks paine. 1641 Mitton efor, 1. (1851) 12 Then 
was the Liturgie given to a number of moderate Divines, 
and Sir Tho. Smith a Statesman to bee purg’d, and Physick’t. 
1763 CuurciiLe Duellist 1. 34 Vice, within the guilty breast, 
Could not be physic’d into rest. 1819 Byron Yuan u. xix, 
A mind diseased no remedy can physic. 

2. slang. To punish in purse or pocket. 

1821 Ecan Life Lond. Il. v. (Fariner), You may be most 
preciously physicked in your clie. 1823 Bre Dict. Turf 
134 Winning a man’s blunt at cards, or other wagers, 1s 
‘giving him a physicking’, ‘The physicking system’ was 
put in force at the Doncaster St. Leger, 1822. 

3. Metallurgy. To treat (molten iron, etc.) with 
an oxidizing body, which combines with and 
eliminates phosphorus and sulphur. 

1876 Heevey in Ure Dict. Arts (1878) 1V. 475 If with their 
posent plants they could not effectually eliminate sulphur 

y puddling, ought they not to try to do so by physicking? 

licnce Phy'sicking v/.sb.; also Phy‘sicker, 
one who administers physic. 

1658 Gurnatt Chr. in Arm, verse 16. ii. (1669) 187/1 He 
hath undertook the physicking of his Saints. 1826 Miss 
Mitrorp I’7l/age Ser. 11. (1863) 415 Dr. Tubb, .bleeder, shaver, 
and physicker of man and beast, 1838 Dickexs Wich. 
Nick. viii,‘ Now’, said Squeers, ..‘is that physicking over?’ 

Physical (firzikal), a. Also 5-7 phis-, 6 
phus-; 5 -ycal, -ichal, 6-7 -icall. ad. med.L. 
physicals, {. physica, Puysic sb.: see -aL.] 

I. 1. Of or pertaining to material nature, or to 
the phenomenal universe perceived by the senses ; 
pertaining to or connected with matter; material ; 
opposed to psychical, mental, spirziual, 

Often in such collocations as physical cause,energy, power; 
physical possibility, impossibility, etc.: see also 7. 

1597 Hooker Eccd, /’ol. v. lvii. § 4 Sacraments..are not 
physicall but morall instruments of saluation. 1604 E. 
G[rimstone] D'Acosia's Hist. (udies 1. viii. 99 In naturall 
and phisicall tbings, we must not seeke out infallible and 
mathematicall rules, but that whicb is ordinary and tried 
by experience. 1666 BoyteE O7ig. Formes & Qual, (1667) 
7 Whether or no the Shape can by Physicall Agents be 
altered. 1695 ALinGHAM Geom. Efit. 86 If..the line E.. 
be moved parallel to it self, through every phisical point in 
the line A, it will produce the rectangle AE. 1752 Hume 
Ess. & U reat. (1777) I. xxi. 215 As to physical causes, I am 
inclined to doubt altogether of their operation in this 
particular. 1832-4 De Quincey Casars Wks. 1859 X. 14 
Everything physical is measurable by weight, motion, and 
resistance. ¢1850 Farapay Forces Vat. i. 16 Some of the 
more elementary, and, what we call, physical powers. 1880 
Haucutox Pitys. Geog. i. 2 The physical structure of the 
earth and stars. 1885 /yedl's Elem. Geol. 100 There may 
be a physical break—unconformity—and also a palzonto- 
logical break, between two successive groups of strata. 

absol. 1836 Kincstey Lett. (1878) I. 36 The dreamy days 
of boyhood, when I knew and worshipped nothing but the 
physical. 1883 Epersueim Life Fesus 11. 200 An attempt 
to shift the argument from the moral to tbe physical. 


b. Belonging or relating to Natural Philosophy 
or Natural Science; of, pertaining or relating to, 
or in accordance with, the regular processes or laws 


of nature, 

1580 G. Harvey Three Proper Lett. Wks. (Grosart) I. 48 
With great Physicall, and Naturall Reason. 1587 GREENE 
Euphues to Philautus Wks. (Grosart) V1. 204 Neyther 
can fishermen tell the Phusicall reasons of the motions of 
the Sea. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St.-Prerre’s Stud. Nat. 
(1799) I. 497 Of some general laws of nature,..We shall 
divide these Laws into Laws physical and Laws moral. 1808 
J. Wesster Vaz. Philos. 7 Ivisan object worthy of attention 
to instruct the youtbful mind in physical knowledge. 1830 
Herscuer Stud. Vat. Phil. 1. ii. 98 The law of gravitation 
isa physical axiom. 1841 W. Spacpine /taly & /7. /s2. III. 
304 The inost interesting feature in tbe physical history of 
the Calabrias, is the frequency of their earthquakes. 1865 
Moztey Afirac, (ed. 2) Pref. 11 None of them are or profess 
to be physical explanations of miracles, i.e. reductions of 
them to laws of nature in the scientific sense of that term. 

ec. Of persons: Dealing with or devoted to 
natural science (in quot. 1768, materialistic). 

1678 CupwortH /utelZ Syst. i. iv. 391 Out of whom, 
according to the Physical Empedocles, proceed all tbings 
that were, are, and shall be, viz. Plants, Men, Beasts and 
Gods. 1768 Sterne Sent. Yourn. (1775) 1.5 (Calais) Every 
power which sustained life, perform’d it with so little 
friction, that ’twould have confounded the most Physical 
precieuse in France: with all her materialism, she could 
scarce have called me a machine. 1898 H/arfer's Alag. 
XCVI. 623 The foremost physical philosophers of tbe time 
came to tbe aid of the best opticians. 

2. Belonging to the forces of nature and pro- 
perties of bodies, other than chemical and vital ; 


belonging to the science of physics: see PHysics 2. 

1734 Keil’s Exam. The. Earth 267 His excellent Observa- 
tions, both Astronomical and Physical. 1805-17 R. JaMESoN 
Char. Min, (ed. 3) 2 Physical characters are those physical 
phenomena which are exhibited by the mutual action of 
minerals and other bodies; such as magnetic properties 
[etc.} 1813 BakeweELt /xfrod. Geol. (1815) 47 Tbe internal 
and external parts will vary both in tbeir physical and 
chemical properties. 1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 104 Tbe 
physical properties of matter may be altered without 
affecting its deeper chemical constitution. 

3. Of the body, and bodily members or faculties 
(as distinct from the mind) ; bodily, corporeal. 

1780 BENTHAM Princ. Legisl. xiv. § 3 Suppose for example 
the physical desire has for its object the satisfying of hunger. 
1820 Hazuitt Lect. Dram. Lit. 259 Milton bas got rid of 
the horns and tail, the.wulgar and physical insignia of the 
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devil. 1832 Austin Purispr. (1879) 1. xii. 358 Physical or 
natural persons..In this instance ‘ physical ‘ or ‘natural’.. 
denotes a person not fictitious or legal. 1860 ‘Tyspact 
Glae, \. xvi, 104 The man gave me the impression of 
physical strength. 1885 E. Garrett A? any Cost i. 10 Mrs. 
Sinclair .. had long parted from the last bloom of physical 
youth. 1886 W. J. Tucker £. Europe 108 We take no 
physical exercise, except riding. 1899 Westm,Gaz.24 May 
5/t The lads..went througb a course of physical drill with 
wonderful precision. . 
b. as sb. ( pl.) = physical powers. collog. rare. 

1824 E.xraminer 26/2 He tacks physicals for swagger. 1842 
G. A. McCate Lett. fr. Frontiers (1268) 394 Disease, and 
the wear and tear incidental to the exposure of the pbysicals 
in such a country as this, — a 

II. 4. Of or belonging to medicine ; medical. 
Now rare. t+ Physical garden = PHYSIC GARDEN. 
c1450 Lypoc. & Burcu Secrees 1803 Sleep .. flrom tbese 
seknessys the boody doth Recure, Which previd is by 
phisichal prudence. 1576 Fleminc Panofl. Epist. 225 He 
shall learne to he skilfull tn the art Geometrical, Arith- 
meticall, Musicall, Cheyrurgicall, Physical. 1679 Tria/s of 
Wakeman, etc. 49 There is only that part of it which 
is the Physical Prescriptions. 1739 JouNnson L. P., Boer- 
haave Wks. IV. 343 His profession of botany made it 
part of his duty to superintend tbe physical garden. 1759 
B. Martin Nat. Hist. Eng 11. Cambr.94 Furnishing a 
Physical Hospital. 1799 (¢7#/e) ‘The Medical and Physical 
Journal. 1825 SoutuHey in Q. Aev. XXXIV. 311 Physical 
books being the most dangerous that any person can take to 
perusing—except metaphysical ones. ; 
+b. Of persons: Practising medicine; medical. 

1748 Richanpson Clarissa (1811) LV. xlv. 296 These cursed 
physical fulks can find out nothing todo us good, but what 
would poison tbe devil. 1749 SMottetT Gil BU. 11. iv. P 2, 
1 resumed my physical dress, and..visited several patients. 
1757 W. lnomrson R. NV. Advoc. 44 Which their. . Friends, 
the topof the Physical Faculty can verify. 1796 Cuarcorre 
SautxH Marchmont 1V.274 Vhe physical men who attend 
her seem to thiuk not. 

te. Physical finger = PHYSICIAN finger. Obs. 

1623 tr. Favine's Theat, Hon, t. v. 49 To this Physicall 
finger a veine answereth. 

+5. Used in medicine, medicinal. Oés. 

1579-80 Nortu Plutarch, Demetrius (1895) V. 391 Phisicall 
herbes, as Ilelleborum, Lingewort and Leares foote. 1613 
Markuam Aag. //usbandman u, 1. v. (1635) 22 The red 
Rose is nut..so tender ay the Damaske, yet 1 is much nore 
Phisicall, and oftner used in medicine. 1658 J. Jones 
Ouitd's [bis 86 Medea was the first that invented Physical 
baths. 1692 Tryon Good //ouse-w. xxvi. (ed 2) 208 This 
sort of drink [coffee] ought not to be used, but in a Phiysical 
way. 1775 Avair Amer. /ud. 412 Angelica... is one of 
their physical greens. 1828 WaLker Dict., Guaiacum, a 
physical wood. 

+b. Beneficial to health; curative, remedial ; 
restorative to the body, good (for one’s health). 


Also fig. Obs. 

1447 Bokenuam Scyntys(Roxb.,) 13, 1 cowde as weel bothe 
forge and fyle As cowd Boyce in hys phisycal consolacyoun. 
1601 Suaks. Ful. C. uu. & 251 Is Brutus sicke? and is it 
Pnysicall To walke vnbraced, and sucke vp the humours Of 
the danke Morning? 1S0q k. G[rimstone] D’Acosta’s //ist. 
Indies Ww. xl. 318 They say moreover, that this wooll. .is 
phisicalt for other indispositions, as for the gowt. 1616 R. C. 
Pimes’ Whistle vy. 2212 With mediocrity..'To take Tobacco 
thus were phisicall. a@1633 Austin feast, (1635) 113 A 
physicall Banket for our Soules. 

+c. Of the nature of or like medicine (in taste, 
smcll, ete.); xs bad as medicine. Ods. 

a 1648 Dicsy Closet Open. (1677) 63 All other herbs..give 
ita physical taste. 1681 R. Kxox Hust. Ceylon 5 Vhe Tree 
hath a pretty Physical smell like an Apothecaries Shop. 
1706 ‘I. baker 7 widr. Walks u. i, Wretched batchet-fac d 
things that are physical to look at ‘em. 

+6. In need of medical treatment, sick; under 


medical treatment. Ods. 

1633 Suincey Witty Fair One wi. iv, What meanes this 
Apothecaries shop ahout thee, art Physicall? — Sid in 
Cage 111. ii, Thou lookst dull and Phisicall me thinkes. 1761 
Brit, Mag. \\. 388 In the latter [huspital] are near 300 
physical patients, and about 60 chirurgical ones. 

. In special phrases and collocations. 

Physical astronomy, that branch of astronomy which 
treats of the notions, masses, positions, light, heat, etc. 
of the heavenly bodies, Physical atom: see quot. 
Physical chemistry, that branch of chemistry which 
deals with the structure of molecules. Physical force, 
material as opposed to moral furce; in politics, the use of 
armed power, to effect or repress political changes; also 
attrié, Physical geography, that branch of geograpby 
which deals with the natural features of the earth’s surface, 
as distinct from its political divisions, commercial or 
historical relations, etc. Physical geology, the study of 
the formation and history of strata and eruptive rocks, apart 
from palzontology. Physical horizon: see Horizon 1. 
Physical laboratory, a laboratory for experiments in 
physical science. Physical mineralogy, that which 
treats of the physical properties of minerals, apart from their 
chemical composition. Physical optics, that branch of 
optics which deals with the properties of light itself (as dis- 
tinguished fron: the function of sight); sometimes restricted 
to that part which relates to the undulatory theory and the 

henomena specially explained by it, as interference, etc. 

hysical point, a point conceived as infinitely small, and 
yet a portion of matter. Physical science or philo- 
sophy=Puvysics. Physical sciences, the sciences that 
treat of inanimate matter, and of energy apart from vitality: 
opposed to the biological or to the moral sciences. Physi- 
cal sign, a symptom of health or disease ascertainable hy 
hodily examination. Physical theology : see THEotocy. 

1903 AcNnes M. Crearkr Astrophysics 1 Kepler first specu- 
lated on the causes of celestial movements, and introduced 
the term ‘*physical astronomy’, 1850 Dausenvy Afow. 
The. v. (ed, 2) 147 [Dumas] proposes to designate that 
description of molecular groups into which bodies are 
resolved by beat, *physical atoins. xg02z Fort. Rev. June 
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1014 A mechanism of the atoms, or, as it has come to be 
called in Germany, a *physical cbemistry, was developing. 
1817 Consett IVs. XXXII. 362 It was a comhat of argu- 
ment, and they have taken shelter under the shield of 
*physical force. 1840 Hoop Uf Ahine 165, 1 do wish our 
physical-furce men would hire a steamer and take a trip up 
tbe Rhine. 1897 J. MeCartuy in Daily News 27 May 6/1 
He was entirely opposed to any attempt at rebellion hy 
physical force, hecause he beld..that tbere was no chance 
for a physical-force struggle, [1625 N. CARPENTER Geog. 
Ded. 1. i. (1635) 4 The obiect in *Geographie is for the most 
part Physicall, consisting of the parts whereof the Spheare 
is composed.] 1852 A. K. Jonnston (¢/tde) Atlasof Physical 
Geography. 1866 Branpe & Cox Dict. Se., etc. Il. 898/1 
Physical geography is the history of the earth in its material 
organisation, 1897 Daily News 17 Feb. 2/5 Yo find funds 
for the foundation and maintenance of a national *physical 
laboratory. 1831 Brewster Ofptres vii. 66 *Physical Optics 
is that branch of the science which treats of the physical 
properties of ligbt. 1857 Buckte Civilrc. I. vii. 343 Vhe 
business of *physical philosophy is, to explain external 
phenomena with a view to their prediction. 1845 STopDART 
Gram. in Encyel. Aletrop. (1847) 1. 60/1 ‘Vhat part of 
Grammar..is evidently Physical, and of course follows the 
common laws of *Physical Science. a@ 1862 Buckte JV/zsc. 
Wks, (1872) 1. 212 In the course of a few vears Sir Isaac 
Newton changed the surface of physical science. 1879 SZ. 
George's Hosp. Rep. 1X. 107 Vhe *physical signs pointed to 
fluid at the left base, and to enlargement of the right lube 
of the liver. 

Hence Phy‘sicalist: sce quots.; Physica‘lity, 
physical condition; also + Asmorously as a title 
for a medical man; Phy’sicalness, the quality of 
being physical. 

1858 Busunee Vat. & Supernat. i. (1864) 23 *Physicalists, 
who, without pretending to deny Christianity, value them- 
selves on finding all the laws of obligation..in the laws of 
the body and the world. 1864 WerssieR, PAysicalist, one 
who bolds that human thoughts and acts are determined by 
the physical organization of man. 1593 Nasue Four Lett. 
Confut, Wks. \Grosast) 11. 241 Receiue some notes as 
touching his *phisicallity deceased. He had his Grace to 
be Doctor ere he died. 1660 tr. Paracelsus’ Archidoxts \. 
1x. 131 When we followed that Medicinal way..we could 
never (by that kind of Physicallity)..perceive any thing 
well founded. 1727 Bairey vol. 11, "PAysicadness, Natural. 
ness, also Medicinalness. 1857 J. Hinton Let. in Life 
vii. (1878) 133 The inertness, the evil, that is added by our 

hysicalness, 

Physically (fizikali), adv. 
In a physical tnanner or way. 

1. According to nature or the material laws of 
nature; materially; according to physics or natural 
philosophy or science ; not intellectually, morally, 
or spiritually. PAysically tmpossible, impossible 
from the nature or laws of material things. 

1581 E. Campion tn Confer. in. (1584) Yiv, You reasun 
physically: but we must not be led by senses in these 
misteries. 1666 Bove Orig. Kormes 4 Qual. (1667) 7 It is 
par ically impossible that it (matter) should he devoid of 
some Bulk or other, and some determinate Shape or other. 
1675 R. Burinocce Causa Der 48 ltis not deni'd Physically, 
but Morally. 1794 Sucuvan View Wat. 1. 417 The swelling 
of the ocean, by the joint attraction of the sun and the moon, 
is less physically intelligible, than the periodical effusions of 
the polar ices. 1855 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces (ed. 3) 182 
An atom or molecule physically indivisible. 1855 Macautay 
Hist. Eng. xii. W1. 217 It would be pliysically impossible 
for many of them to surrender themselves in time. 1863 
Fawcett Pol. Econ. u. ix. 264 It is physically inipossible 
that any permanent rise in wages should take place without 
a corresponding diminution of profits. 1870 JEvons £dem. 
Logic ii, 13 Nothing can physically exist corresponding to 
a general notion. 

tb. Naturally, essentially, intrinsically. Ods. 

1629 H. Burton Truth's Triumph 58 Justification. .the 
forme whereof is relatiue and not physically inherent in vs. 
1684 T. Hockin God's Decrees 200 ‘Vhe will is physically 
ours, and the deed is also ours, but ‘tis morally Guds. 1793 
D. Stewart Oxtd. Alor. Philos. 11, ii. 1. § 322 Not to demon- 
strate that the soul is physically and necessarily immortal. 

tc. Practically. Ods. 

1690 Leysucrn Cus. ath. 450 lt is a Body, tbougb 
Pbysically Round, yet full of uneven Asperities. 1957 
Axensive in Pil. Trans. L. 324 The velocity of the fluids, 
in the remoter series of vessels, will be, physically, nothing. 

2. As regards the body; in body; in bodily con- 
stitution ; corporcally. 

¢ 1600 77107 V. iv. (Shaks. Soc.) 87 Hee’s an asse logically 
and capitally, not phisikallie and animallie. 165x Baxter 
/uf, Bafpt. 179 \t may be the child's Action Morally, and in 
Law-sence, when it is only the Father's Action Physically. 
1846 J. E. Rvtanoin ¥. Foster's Life & Corr. (1846) 11. 107 
Unless physically disabled. 1877 A. B. Bruce 7rainin 
Twvelve xxv. 425 Not till I become invisible physically shall 
1 be visible to you spiritually. 1882 Mars, Pirman d/ission 
L. Greece & Pal. 194 These fellaheen are physically adapted 
to the climate. 

+3. Medically; medicinally ; by medical rules. 

1582 Hester Secr. Phiorav. 111. cxv. 139 Then shall be 
finished the solution of lron Phisically, the whiche thou 
maiest giue safely. 1674 R. Goorrry /ny. & Ab. Physic 
208 To make it a Proverh, Out Aledieé vivit, miseré vivit, 
(ie.) He that lives Physically, lives miserably, 1712 M. 
Henry Sober-mindedness Wks. 1853 I. 70 Then it [mirth] 
must be used like a medicine,—must be taken physically. 

+ Physicary. Obs. rare. [f. Puysic sé. +-ary 
B. 2.) Medicinal preparations; materia medica, 

1620 tr. Boccaccio's Decameron 109 A Quacksalver,.one 
that deales in drugges and physicarie. 


+ Physic garden. Os. [See Paysic sé. 6, 
a.2: ct. F. jardin de pharmacie.] A garden for 
the cultivation of medicinal plants; hence, a 
botanic garden; also physical arden, PHYSICAL 4. 


[f. prec. + -Ly 2.] 
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PHYSICIAN. 


1637 Lease fr. Magid. Coll. to Univ. Oxford 17 Apr. 
[Ground] for a Physicke Garden. [Referred to in a petition 
of 5 July 1626 as ‘the Pbisitions Garden’.] 1644 Evetvn 
Diary 20 Oct., Pisa—We went to the Colledge...To this 
the Physiq Garden lyes. 1699 PArl, Trans. XX1. 63 Rare 
and non-descript Plants, .. cultivated either in publick 
Physick-Gardens, or those of private curious Persuns, 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 314 A very curious physic-garden, 
which contains the choicest exotics, 1814 Hist. Univ, 
Oxford \1, 241 In 1715, John Robinson .. presented many 
curious exotic plants to the Physic Garden. 1879 Handbk. 
Univ. Oxford 59 The Botanic Garden, formerly known 
as the Physic Garden, was founded in the year 1622. 


Physician (fizi‘fan),sd. Forms: a.3-5 fisicien, 
4-5 -lan(e, 4 fiscician, -en, fyciscien, 5 fis-, 
fic-, fys-, -isian, -issyan, -isyen, -esyen, 5-6 
fysician, visicion ; 8. 4-5 fesician(e, 5 -isyan, 
(-en), -sessian, 6 -ycien, -ysyan, 5 phesicyen, 
6-7 -ycion, -icion; +. 4-6 phisicien(e, 5 -ycien, 
5-7 -ician, 6 -icyon, 6-7 -itian, (-on), -icion, 7 
phizitian, 4-5 physicyen, 5 -icien, 5-6 -icion, 
6 -ycyen, (phycyssyon), 6-7 physitian, -yeyan, 
(-on), 6- physician. [ME. fiszctex, a. OF, fisz- 
cien (Wace 12the.), f. L. pAysec-a, F. physique: 
see PHysic and -Ictan.] 

+1. A student of natural science or of physics. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 4363 Ne foloze we na ficesyens, ne 
pbilisophour scolis, As sophistri & slik tbing, to sott with be 
pepill. 16:0 Wittet //exapla Dan. 30 Naturall and 
humane dreames, the interpretation whereof belongeth vnto 
physicians and philosophers. [1833 J. Martineau J/tsc. 
(1852) 6 An analysis of Dr. Priestley’s character as a theo- 
logian, a Physicten, a metaphysician.] 

2. One who practises the healing art, including 


inedicine and surgery. 

@ 1225 incr. &. 370 Auh, monie ancren,.. pet schulden one 
lecnen hore soule mid heorte bireousunge & flesshes pinunge, 
uorwurded fisiciens & licomes leches. 1297 R. Gtouc. (Rolls) 
1552 His fisicians he clupede & suor is ob anon Bote hit 
made him mid childe he wolde hom sle echon. ¢1380 
Wyeur Seri. Sel. Wks. lL. 60 Man may spende al pat he 
hab aboute obir fisicians. 1393 Lance. P. 2 C. xxii. 176 
A fisician with a forrede hod. 1484 Caxton Faéles of sop 
ul il, 1 ain a leche, and with al a good phesycyen. 1526 
Tixnatre Luke iv. 23 Visicion heale thy silfe. 1540 Ace 
32 (Jen. VIII, c. 40 Forasmuche as the science of phisicke 
dothe compreliend..the knowledge of surgery as a speciall 
meinbre and parte of the same, therefore be it enacted that 
anuy of the said company or felawiship of Phisitions. .may 
.-exercise the said science of Phisick in all and every his 
inembres and partes, 1§42 Uvatt Eras. Apoph. 278b, 
‘The physicians dooe nut fall to cuttyng, except all other 
meanes and wayes afore proved. 1605 SHaks. Afacé. v. 
i. 82 More needs she the Diuine, then the Physitian, 
1758 Jounson /cdler No. 17 ®7 The anatomical novice .. 
styles himself physician, prepares himself by familiar cruelty 
..to extend his arts of torture..which he has hitherto tried 
upon cats and dogs. 1809 Kenoatt 7'vaz. 111. Ixxii. 128 
Physician is the title uf all medical practitioners in the 
United States. 1875 Jowr1t Plato (ed. 2) LIL. 28 Physicians 
to cure the disorders of which luxury is the source. 


b. One legally qualified to practise the healing 
art as above; esf. as distinguished from one 


qualified as a surgeon only. 

In the United Kingdom, every medical practitioner is now 
required to have a qualification as Physician and also as 
Surgeon; so that a general practitioner usually describes 
himself as‘ Physician and Surgeon’. The use of * Physician’ 
or ‘Surgeon ' alone usually implies that the person so styled 
is in practice a specialist in that branch, So especially with 
the designation * Consulting Physician’. 

c1400 Lanfranc's Cirure. fee O lord, whi is it so greet 
difference bitwixe a cirurgian & a phisician. 1508 Dunsar 
Lament for Makaris 42 In medicyne the most practicianis, 
Lechis, surrigianis & phisicianis. 1548 Upatt Zrasm,. Par. 
Luke Pref. 9 ‘he physicians of the bodyes haue practicioners 
and poticaries that dooe ministre their art vnder them. 1612 
Woupatt Surg, Mate Pref. (1639) Bj, The more learned 
sort are justly stiled by the title of Physicians, and the more 
experienced sort are called Chirurgions or Surgeons. a 1654 
Setnen Tadle-7. (Arb.) 27 Your President of the Colledge 
of Phisitians. .himself is no more than a Doctor of Physick. 
1707 CHAMBERLAYNE Sé, Zug. ui. 550 Physicians in Ordinary 
to her Majesty's Person. .Apothecaries..Chirurgeons. 1813 
J. Tuomson Lect. /uflam. Introd. 15 It is froin the separa- 
tion produced by these two decrees [issued by Pope Boniface 
the Sixth, and Clement the Fifth, at Avignon], that we 
ought, | conceive, to date the true origin of tbe distinction 
between physician and surgeon, such as it has existed in 
modern times; a distinction unknown in the practice of the 
ancients. 1872 Geo. Exvior Alicdellem. xviii, To obscure the 
limit between his own rank as a general practitioner, and 
that of the physicians, who, in the interest of the profession, 
felt hound to maintain its various grades. 1895 W. Munk 
Life Sir 11. Halford 135 The appointment of physician- 
extraordinary to the king. 

ce. Proverbs. 

1546 J. Heywoop Prov. u. vii. (1867) 67 Feed by measure, 
and defie the physicion. 1606 HoLttanp Sueton., (iberins 
Ixviil. A nzot., Whereupon might arise our English proverbe, 
A foole or a physition, 1622 Matvnes Anc. Law-Merch. 
254 We see the Prouerbe to be true, That the vnknowne 
disease putteth out the Physitians eye. 1721 [see Foor 
sé! xd]. 

3. transf. and fig. A healer; one who cures 
moral, spiritual, or political maladies or infirmities, 

¢1400 Maunoev. (Roxh.) xiv. 61 Efterwardes he was a 
phisiciene of saules. 1548 Upatt Zrasm. Par. Luke Pref. 
&h, Woordes and talke is the physician of a inynde beeyng 
diseased and sicke. 1687 Norns //ymn, ‘Long have [ 
viewed ‘ii, ll trust my great Physician's skill. 1805 Sure 
Winter in Lond.(1806) 111.262 Time inust be her physician. 
3868 Lyncn Rivedet cx. vi, That thorny cares nay yield 
sweet fruits, And comforts be physicians. 51 

a 


PHYSICIAN. 


4, Comb., as physictan-accoucheur, 
-founder; + physician finger, the third or ring- 
finger; = LEECH-FINGER: cf. FINGER 1. 

1623 tr. Favinc’s Theat. JTon. 1. v. 48 Rings of gold are 
worne by noble persons on the medicinall finzer of the left 
hand called by the Latines Digttus medicus,..Aulus Gellius, 
. declareth, that a smalland subtile arterie.. proceedeth from 
the heart, to beate on this Physition finger. 1828 D. Le 
Marcuant Rep. Claims to Barony of Gardner 71,1 have 
been physician-accoucheur since 1817, 1901 Daily Chron. 
6 Dec. 4/4 The regulations which the physician-founder 
drew up. 

Hence Physi‘cian v., frais. (a) to make into a 
physician; (4) to pnt under the care of a physician ; 
Physi‘cianary a., of or pertaining to a physician ; 
Physi‘ciancy, the office or position of physician ; 
Physicianed a., qualified or licensed to act as 
a physician; Physi‘cianer dial.=Puysician 2; 
Physi‘cianess, a female physician: also fg. ; 
Physi‘cianless a., without a physician; Physi‘- 
cianly a., befitting a physician; Physi‘cianship 
=physiciancy; also the personality of a physician. 

1839 G. Witson Let. in Life (1860) iv. 205 The mystic 
medicating cap has not yet *physicianed me. 1896 D. 
Scrapven in Dominion Illustr. Christmas No., The travellers 
bestormed were straight put to bed and physicianed., 1889 
J. K. Jerome 7hiree Men i, He..has a somewhat family- 
*physicianary way of putting things. 188: 77mes 13 Jan. 
11/3 The *Physiciancy to the Queen in Ireland, 1891 N. 
Moore in Dict. Nat. Blog. XXV. 94/2 His assistant dis- 
charged the duties of the physiciancy till his forma! election 
as physician..on..14 Oct. 1609. 1758 H. Wacrote Lett. to 
Mann 10 Feb,, Dr. Lucas, a *pbysicianed apothecary. 1815 
Mrs. Pitkincton Celeérity 1. 78 *Physicioners were sent 
for. 1821 Scotr Keni/w. xi, A man of much skill! and little 
substance, who practised the trade of a physicianer, 1836- 
48 B. D. Watsu Aristoph. Clouds 1, iv, Brave Thurian 
prophets, physicianers rare. 1662 J. CHANDLER Van Hel- 
mont’s Oriat.171 If nature the *Physitianesse of her self, 
can overcome diseases by her own goodnesse. 1786 H. 
Watrote Let. to /i. More g Feb., 1 might send for you as 
my physicianess. 1888 Tatmace in Vorve (N. Y.) 6 Sept., 
He died *physicianless. 1888 J. CLirrorp in Contemp. Rev. 
Apr. 503 Real knowledge of man and of men,..is inde- 
scribably rich in *physicianly force. 1732 Fietpinc Afock 
Doctor viii, 1 shall bind his *physicianship over to his good 
behaviour. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 1V. 251/2 A promise 
of succeeding on the first vacancy to the physicianship in 
ordinary. 1888 ‘T. Watts in Athenzumt 17 Mar. 340/2 
Latham ..was.. elected to the physicianship of the St. 
George's and St. James's Dispensary. 

Physicism (fizisiz'm). [f. Puysic sd. + -1ss.] 
A doctrine of physical phenomena; es/. one which 
refers all the phenomena of the universe, including 
life itself, to physical or material forces; materialism. 

1869 Huxcey Lay Serm., Sct. Aspects Positivisia (1877) 
163 In the progress of the species from savagery toadvanced 
civilization anthropomorphisin grows into theology, and 
physicism (if I may so call it) developes into Science. 1879 
Escorr England 11, 391 Physicism, in its present shape, 
can scarcely hope to supplant religion. 1880 Gotpw. SmiTH 
in Atlantic Monthly No. 268, 204 A probability .. which 
physicism, in its hour of triumph, will do well to take with 
it in its car. me 

Physicist (fizisist). [f. Puysic sd. + -1st.] 

+1. One versed in medical science. Obs. rare. 

1716 M. Davies Athen, Brit. Wl. Diss. Physick 12 
Anatomists, Naturalists, Pbysicists, Medicinists. 

2. A student of physics (PHYSICS 2). 

1840 Wuewee Philos. Induct. Sci. Pref. 71 We might 
perhaps still use physician as the equivalent of the French 
physicien, .but probably it would be better to coin a new 
word. Thus we may say that..the Physicist proceeds upon 
the ideas of force, matter,and the properties of matter. 1843 
Blackw, Mag. LIV. 524 The word fhysicists, where four 
sibilant consonants fizz like a squib, 1869 Puurson tr. 
Guillemin’s Sun (1870) 146 The metbod known to physicists 
as ‘spectral analysis’. f , 

b. A student of nature or natural science in 
general (cf. Puysics 1). 

1838 Kincstey Lett 24 Dec., This Christmas night is 
the one of all the year which sets a physicist, as I am, on 
facing the fact of miracle. 1859 R. I’. Burton Cents. Afr. 
in Jrnl. Geog. Soc. XX1X. 23 There remained then for the 
English physicist the honour of depicting by an admirable 
generalization the true features of tbe African interior. 

8. One who holds the theory of a purely physical 
or material origin of vital phenomena; a believer 
in physicism: opposed to wzta/zst. 

1871 Morey Crit. Misc. Ser. 1. 229 The excessive pre- 
tensions and unwarranted certitudes of the physicist. 1872 
Nicuotson Jutrod, Study Biol. i. 16 No physicist has 
hitberto succeeded in explaining any fundamental vital 
phenomenon upon purely physical and chemical principles. 

Physicky (fiziki), a. [f. Puysic sd. 4 + -y.] 
Having the taste, smell, or other qualities of 
physic or medicine; influenced by physic. 

1764 Graincer Sugar Cane 1. 520 note, The flowers have 
a physicky smell. 1849 Geo. Hxtor in Cross Life (1885) 
I. 242 Dear Sara's letter is very charming—not at all 
physicky. 1854 Bapuam //aliext. 533 The cheeses from 
France, in Pliny’s day, had a physicky flavour. 1886 Penn 
Devon Boys xxx. 263 ‘1 rather like it’, said Bob, with a 
rather physicky face. 

Phy'sic-nut. [f. Puysic sd. 4+Nur.] The 
fruit of the euphorbiaceous shrub Jatropha Curcas 
L. (Curcas purgans), of tropical America, used as 
a purgative ; the Barbadocs- or purging-nut; also 
the plant itself, more fully physic-set bush or tree. 


Sometimes applied to species of the allied genus Crofov. 
French Physicnut, the species Jatropha multifida, 


-author, | 
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1657 R. Licon Barbados 67 They gathered all the physick 
nuts they could. 1703 Dampirr Voy. III. 1.71 Phrsick- 
WVuts as Seamen call them are called here Pincon. 1756 P. 
Browne famaica 348 French Physic Nut. The plant is 


much raised in Jamaica, and forms no small ornament of 


their flower-gardens. 1871 Kincsiey At Last xvi, The 
French Physic-nut, witb its hemp-like leaves, and a little 
bunch of red coral in the midst. 

attrt. 1750 G. Hucnes Barbadoes 115 The physic-nut- 
tree. This is generally a knotty shrubby tree. 1792 Mar. 
Rippve tt Voy, dladeira 88 The croton lacciferum, or physic 
nut bush, bears a seed which..acts as a powerful emetic. 
1865 F. Saver in Fortn. Rev. No. 5. 617 Even the street 
lamps [in Madeira] are lighted with physic-nut oil. 

hysico- (fizike), combining form of Gr. 
gvotxes natural, physical, used generally as an 
adverbial or adjectival qualification of the second 
element, ‘ physically’, ‘physical’ (see -o 1); also, 
sometimes expressing any relation, as simple com- 
bination or contact of the things or notions named 
in the two elements (see -0 2). The following are 
among the less important combinations: 

Phy:sico-astrono'mical a., of or pertaining to 
physical astronomy: see PHysiCAL 7. Phy sico- 
geogra‘phical a., of, pertaining to, or dealing 
with physical geography. Phy:sico-intelle-ctual 
a., combining the physical with the intellectual. 
Phy sico-lo‘gic, logic illustrated by physics; hence 
Phy:sico-lo‘gical @. ‘Phy sico-me'dical a., 
physical and medical. Phy sico-me‘ntal a., per- 
taining to both body and mind, or physical and 
inental phenomena, Phy:sico-mira‘culous a., of 
the nature of a natural miracle. Phy sico-mo'r- 
phic a2. (opposed to anthropomorphic), having 
the form of or embodied in material nature; so 
Phy:sico-mo rphism. Phy:sico-philo’sophy, 
the philosophy of nature, natural philosophy ; 
hence Phy:sico-philoso'phical a. Phy:sico- 
physiolo‘gical a., of or pertaining to the physics 
of physiology. Phy-sico-psy‘chical a@., com- 
bining or intermediate to the domain of psychology 
and of physics. ‘ Phy sico-theoso‘phical a., 
belonging at once to natural] science and to theo- 
sophy. Also PHYSICO-CHEMICAL, etc. 

1834 Wet. Philos. WN. Hist. Astron xvi. 82/2 (Usef. 
Knowl. Soc.) The *physico-astronomical systein of Descartes. 
1865 Vat. Hist. Rev. 385 An excellent *phy sicogeographical 
monograph of the island of Cyprus. 1900 HVestw:. Gaz. 
21 July 3/1 Long isolation .. brought about partly by 
physico-geographical, partly by political causes. 1840 De 
Quincry Style Wks, 1862 X. 162 At the bead of the *physico- 


intellectual pleasures, we find a second reason for quarrelling 
with the civilisation of our country. 1704 Swirr 7. Td 


Introd., Wks. 1760 I. 27 This *physico-logical scheme of — 


oratorial receptacles or machines contains a great mystery. 
1689 Lond. Gaz. No. 2468/4 A *Physico-medicat Essay con- 
cerning the late frequency of Appoplexies. a 1849 Por 
Cockton Wks. 1864 11]. 461 A tingling *physico-mental 
exbilaration. 1870-9 Sir R. Curistison in Life (1885) 1. gt 
The physico- mental gratification experienced in piercing the 
thin clear air of a Highland mountain. 1839 Dr Quixcey 
Mod. Superstit. Wks. 1862 111. 295 The faitb in this order 
of the *physico-miraculous is open alike 10 the sceptical and 
thenon-sceptical. 1886 A.B. Bruce A/irac. Elem. Gosp. i. 29 
The Agnostic..sets up in his room a “physico-morphic 
divinity. /d¢d. 28 The charge of aathropomorphism is met 
by a counter-charge of *physico-morphism. 1899 4 W/éutt's 
Syst. Med. V1. 511 In the pieces of neurons usually 
employed for *physico-physiological study, the wave of dis- 
turbance. .is propagated without alteration in height, length 
and speed. 1816 BentHam Chrestomathia Wks, 1843 VIII. 
144 Purely Psychical or Thelematic; and mixed * Physico- 
psychical, Anthropophysiurgic or Psychothelematic. Under 
one or other of these heads will all original sources of motion 
. be found to be comprehended. 1668 H. More Div. Dial, 
Schol. (1713) 565 The Mercava of Ezekiel [bears a triple 
meaning], viz. Ethico-political, *Pbysico-theosophical, and 
Literal. ; : 

Physico-chemical (fi:zikojke-mikal), a. [See 
Puysico-.] Ofor belonging to physical chemistry ; 
of or pertaining to physics and chemistry. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 65 These several Pbysico- 
Chymical operations. 1731 /7/st. Litterarta ll. 252 It 
appears with all the Parade of a Physico-Chemical Experi- 
ment. 1835-6 Topp Cycl. Anat 1. 124/1 ‘Vhe general 
physico-chemical laws that dominate the rest of the universe. 
1851 Penny Cycl. Suppl. 11. 420/2 Sir John Herschel pro- 
posed the epithet of Actino-Chemistry for this new brancb 
of physico-chemical science. 

So Phy:sico-che'mist, one skilled in physics 
and chemistry, or in physical chemistry. 

1856 Athenzum No. 1999. 236/1 The physico-chemist 
with his prism. . 

Phy:sico-mathema‘tical, a. [See Puy- 
sico-.] Of or pertaining to the application of 
mathematics to physics or mixed mathematics. 

1671 Phil. Trans. V1. 3070 The Experiments and the 
Reasons thence deduced for the Substantiality of light, 
approach very near to a Physico-Mathematical evidence 
180z Hettins in PAIL Trans. XCII1. 449 Mathematical and 
physico-inathematical problems, 1852 J. Davipson Pract. 
Math. (ed. 5) Introd. 1 The Mixed { Mathematics] consist of 
physical subjects investigated and explained by mathe- 
matical reasoning, comprehend Mechanics, Astronomy, 
Optics, &c, ‘hese are sometimes styled the Physico-Mathe- 
matical sciences. 5 

Phy:sico-mecha‘nical, a. [See Prysico-.] 
Of or pertaining to the dynamics of natural forces, 


or the mechanical branch of natural philosophy. 


PHYSICS. 


1661 Boviu (¢it/e) New Experiments Physico- Mechanical, 
touching the Spring of the Air, andits effects. 1674 — /°xcell. 
Theol. 1. iv. 171 The physico-mechanical instruments of 
working on nature's and art’s productions being happily 
invented, 1709 Hauksper (27¢Ze) Physico- Mechanical Experi- 
ments on various subjects, containing an account of surprizing 
Phenomena touching Light and Electricity. 1860 Maury 
Phys. Geog. Sea (Low) v. § 271 Vhe immense physico- 
mechanical power of this agent called heat. 

hy:sico-theo‘logy. [See Puysico-.] A 
theology founded upon the facts of nature, and the 


evidences of design there found ; natural theology. 

171z Dertam (title) Physico-Vheology: or, a Demonstra- 
tion of the Being and Attributes of God from His Works of 
Creation. 1776 Pennanry Zool. (ed. 4) 11]. 603 This is a 
mixed species of study (when considered as physico-theology). 
18z5 Coteripce Ards Refl. (1848) I. 333, | more than fear 
the prevailing taste for books of natural theology, physico- 
theology, demonstrations of God from Nature, evidences of 
Christianity, and the like. 2855 Bapen PowrLt K'ss. 309 
A physico-theology supplies no such idea of the Deity as 
can offer any antecedent contradiction to the representations 
of his nature and attributes. 

So Phy-sico-theolo‘gical a., of or pertaining to 
natural theology; Phy:sico-theo logist, one versed 
in natural theology. 

1675 Boyte Reconcileablen. Reason & Relig. ii, Some 
Physico-Theological Considerations about the Possibility of 
the Resurrection, 1688 — Final Causes Nat. Things iv. 
111, 1825 CoceriDcE in Hes. (1836) I]. 341 The Saturnian 
xporor vrepxpemene .. to which the elder physico-theologists 
attributed a self-polarizing power. 1877 E. Cairp Philos. 
Kant u. xviii. 633 The Physico-theological argument, the 
argument from design. 

Phy'sics. [Plural of Puysic a. used szdst., 
rendering L. physica nent. pl., a. Gr. 7a pore lit. 
‘natural things’, the collective title of Aristotle’s 
physical treatises; as an Eng. word, plural in 
origin and form, but now construed as a singular: 
cf. dynamics, mathematics, etc.] 

1. Natural science in general ; in the older writers 
esp. the Aristotelian system of natural science; 
hence, natural philosophy in the wider sense. Also, 
a treatise on natural science, as Aréslotle’s Physics. 

The application of the term has tended continually to be 
narrowed, It originally (from Arist.) included the study of 
the whole of nature (organic and inorganic); Locke even 
included spirits (God, angels, etc.) among its object. In 
the course of the 18th cent. it became limited to inorganic 
nature, and then, by excluding chemistry, it acquired its 
present meaning: see 2, 

1589 Nasne Anat. Absurd, Wks. (Grosart) I. 37 Neither 
is there almost any poelicall fygment whercin there is not 
some thing comprehended, taken out..of the Physicks or 
Ethicks. 1602 Warxer Alb. Eng. xu. Ixxv. (1612)313 Nor 
wanted thear..that did relye On Physickes and on Ethickes, 
and..a God deny. 16z0 T. Grancrr Div. Logthe 56 
Whereof someare contemplatine,as Mathematikes, Physikes, 
Metaphysikes. 1656 tr. Hobles' Elem. Philos, (1839) 3&8, 
Ihave given to this part the title of PAysics, or the Phe- 
nomena of Nature. 1674 Boyvte Excell. Theol, 1. iv. 170 
That great Restorer of Physicks, the illustrious Verulam. 
1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Physicks, or Natural 
Philosophy, is the Speculative Knowledge of all Natural 
Bodies (and Mr. Lock thinks, That God, Angels, Spirits &c. 
which usually are accounted as the Suhjectof Metaphysicks, 
should come into this Science), and of their proper Natures, 
Constitutions, Powers, and Operations, 1710 J. CLARKE 
Rohault's Nat. Phil.\. i. 1756-82 J. Warton Ess. Pope iii. 
§ 38 [Aristotle's] Physicks contain many useful observa- 
tions, particularly his history of animals. 1800 AZed. Fral. 
Il1. 281 If we consider medicine as a science, or asa system 
of rules, it..forms a principal department of physics, or 
experimental philosophy. 1845 Maurice J/Jor & JZet. 
Philos. in Encycl. Metrop. (1847) 11. 645/1 Then arose.. 
Roger Bacon, and mathematics, chemistry, and physics 
generally became as much the studies of Christians as they 
had already been of the Mahometans. 1858 Mayne £xfos. 
Lex., Physics, term for that science which treats of the 
nature of the qualities which beings derive from birth, in 
contradistinction to those acquired from art—of the whole 
mass of beings comprising the universe—and of tbe laws 
which govern those bang natural philosophy. 

2. In current usage, restricted to The science, or 
group of sciences, treating of the properties of 
matter and energy, or of the action of the different 
forms of energy on matter in general (excluding 
Chemistry, which deals specifically with the differ- 
ent forms of matter, and Biology, which deals with 
vital energy). See quots. Igoo. 

Physics is divided into general p/ysics, dealing with the 
general phenomena of inorganic nature (dynamics, mole- 
cular physics, physics of the ether, etc.), and applied physics, 
dealing with special phenomena (astronomy, meteorology, 
terrestrial magnetism, etc.). There is a tendency now to 
restrict tbe word to the former group. : 

1715 tr. Gregory's Astron. 1. Auth. Pref. 2 The Celestial 
Physics, or Physical Astronomy, hath .. the preference in 
Dignity of all Enquiries into Nature whatever. 1834 Mrs. 
SomervttLe Conner. Phys. Sc. xxxii. (1849) 361 These 
motions come under the saine laws of dynamics and analysis 
as any other branch of physics. 1860 Tyxpatt Glac. 11. ix, 
272 M. Agassiz is a naturalist, and he appears to have 
devoted but little attention to the study of physics. 189z 
G. F. Barer Physics i. § 8. 6 Physics regards matter solely 
as the vehicle of energy..physics may be regarded as the 
science of energy, precisely as chemistry may be regarded 
as the science of matter, 1900 J. B. StALLo Concepts 4 The. 
Mod. Physics (ed, 4) 27 The science of physics, in addition 
to the general laws of dynamics and their application to the 
interaction of solid, liquid, and gaseous bodies, embraces 
the theory of those agents which were formerly designated 
as imponderables—light, heat, eleciricity, magnetism, etc. ; 
and all these are now treaséd as forms of inotion, as different 
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manifestations of the same fundamental energy. 1900 W. 
Watson Texibk. Physics 2 We are led to define Physics in 
its most general aspect as a discussion of the properties of 
matter and energy. It is, however, usual..to exclude the 
discussion of those properties of matter which depend simply 
on the nature of the different forms of matter (Chemistry), 
as also the properties of matter and energy as related to 
living things (Biology). The line of demarcation separating 
Physics and Chemistry has never been very clear, and of 
late years has practically vanished. ; - 

+3. The science of, or a treatise on, medicine, 
Obs. rare. 

1626 R. Harris l/ezekiah's Recovery (1630) 33 For the 
second, Health: great Salomon hath written a Physicks 
for us. 1785 JeFrerson rit. (1859) 1. 467 When colleze 
education is done with..he must cast his eyes (for America) 
either on Law or Physics. 

Physiform :fai'siffim), a. Zoo/. [f. Puysa + 
-FORM.] Having the form of the gastropod Puysa. 

+ Physiner, a corrupt or erroneous form of 
PHYSICIANER: cf. PHySION. 

1616 Sir R. Bovre in Lisinore Papers (1886) I. 100 Lent 
Mr. Shea of Kilkenny the phisiner iiij!i x#, 

Physio- (fi:zio), combining element, represent- 
ing Gr. pvato-, f. pvors nature, as in guoroyvwpev 
“judging of a man’s nature’, puatoAdyos discoursing 
upon nature, gugiocxomeiy to observe nature; used 
as a formative with the sense ‘nature’ or ‘natural’, 
as in Puysiocracy, PHYSIoGNomMY, PHysioGRAPHY, 
PHYSIOLOGY, ctc.; also in the following less impor- 
tant compounds (in some of which it is treated as 
au abbrevialion of physzology or physiological) : 

Phy sio-che’mical a., pertaining to physiological 
chemistry. +Phy:siogly‘phic [alter Areroglyphic] 
(see quot.). Phy siogno’stic, Physio’'gnosy [Gr. 
yaors knowledge] (see quots. . Phy:siome’dical- 
ism, the system of ‘natural’ medicine which uses 
vegetable drugs, only discarding those which are 
poisonous (Sya@. Soc. Lex.); so Phy siome-dical 
a.; Phy siome'dicalist. Phy siopa‘thic a., of 
or pertaining to physiopathy. Phy-siopatho- 
lo‘gical a., of or pertaining to a pathological 
state influenced by physiology. Physio‘pathy 
(Gr. -maGeca, f. ma8ossuffering | (sce quot.). Physio:- 
philist [Gr. g:Aciv to love], a lover or student of 
nature. Phy‘siophy ly [sce Puytus] (sec quot.). 
Phy'siopla‘stic a@., formed by nature. Phy’- 
siosco pe [Gr. -cxdmos viewing] (sce quot. 1846). 
Physio'scopy, the rcndering of the pliysical ap- 
pearances aitd conditions in a painting. Phy - 
sio-sociolo‘gical a., combining physiology and 
sociology. Physiosophy [Gr. gopia wisdom], 
an assumption of knowledge of nature; hence 
Phy sioso'phic a. Phy'siotype, a proccss for 
taking an impression direct froma flat object, on 
prepared paper; also an image inade by sttch pro- 
cess. Phy‘sioty:py, printing from plates made by 
various processes direct from natural objects; 
nature- printing. 

1887 A. M. Brown Anti. Alkal, 5 The presence of the 
alkaloid might be owing to *physio-chemical action after 
death. 1844 Urion /hystoglyphics 101 In a literal hiero- 
glyphic, therefore, or what I shall now more aptly term 
a “physioglyphic, no name must be involved. 1635 PERSON 
Varicties 1. 60 ‘Tbe Meteorologians answer not so fully 
satisfactorie as theirs, who treate of spirits, whom I may 
well call *Physiognosticks. 1811-32 BentHam Logic App., 
Wks. 1843 VIII. 284 Natuzal History..which..may more 
aptly and expressively, it should seem, be desiguated by the 
term *Phy>iognosy, 1880 C, A. Cutter Classifi Nat. Je. in 
Library Frul. June, A similar word, Fysiognosy..supplies 
a name which was wanted for the natural sciences collec- 
tively, 1885 Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. [4ist. XXA11. 226 It 
shouldconsint of three parts or sections, first Siatical Geognosy 
or Physiognosy. 1800 Cotertocr in C. K. Paul IV. Godwin 
(1876) Il. 3 Your poetic and *Phystopathic feelings. 1897 
Allbutt’s Syst. Med. W111. 777 We cannot even say if it.. 
be of a *physio- pathological character, or a specific germ. 
1898 P. Manson 7rop. Dis. xxvi. 413 Certain physio- 
pathological qualities predisposing to the disease may be 
utherited. 1797-1803 Foster in Life & Corr. (1846) 1. 212 
What niay be called “physiopathy, a faculty of pervading 
all nature with one’s own being. 1804 Coteriocr Lett., fo 
R. Sharp (1895) 448, | have met with several genuine Philo- 
logists, Philonoists, ~Physiophilists, keen hunters after know- 
ledge and science. 1879 tr. Haeckel’s Evol. Man l. i. 24 
*Physiophyly. The tribal history of the functions, or the 
history of the palazontological development of vital activities. 
1811-31 BentHam Logic App., Wks. 1843 VIII, 284/1 In their 
*physioplastic state, in the state in which, fashioned by the 
hand of nature, they [bodies] are found in the bosom of nature. 
1846 Joyce Sc? Dial., Optics xxii. 332 What is the opaque 
inictoscope?... Very much thesame sort of thing as the magic 
lantern; except that the light, instead of passing through 
the object, shines upon it, and is reflected off through the 
lenses, and so onward to the screen... The *physioscope is 
the same instrument, employed to depict ‘ the human face’.. 
in colossal dimensions upon the screen. ¢1865 J. WYLDE 


in Cire, Sc. 1. 64/2 The physioscope is a modification of | 


the magic lantern. 1886-94 H. Srencer Awfobrog. 11. xlvi. 
193 nole, Under **physioscopy’ I piopose to include the 
rendering of the phenomena of linear perspective, of aerial 

erspective, of light and shade, and of colour in so far as it 
1s determined not by artistic choice, but by natural condi- 
tions. 1904 Hest. Gaz. 29 June 2/1 ‘Vhe average medical 
man cannot afford the Icisure for the systematic study of the 
“physio-sociological problems that lie in his path. 1886 

UntHERin Eucycl. Brit. XX. 437/1 Morphological facts are 
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» A Fy, 2 
phystosophy. 1904 Daily News 23 June 1x A remarkable 
invention is..called ‘The *Physiotype’. A leaf, piece of 
lace, or other flat object is pressed upon a piece of prepared 
paper, but there is no visible mark made; the paper then 
has a powder.. brushed over it, and the structure of the leaf 
or the pattern of the lace immediately appears in black. — 

Physiocracy (fizigkrasi). [ad. F. physio- 
cratie (1767 in Hatz.-Darm.): see Puysto- and 
-cracy.] Government according to natural order ; 
stec. the doctrine of the physiocrats. 

1875 Contemp. Rev, XXV.882 The doctrine that all wealth 
is formed out of the materials of the globe may be called 
Physiocracy. 1895 L F. Warpin Foruuz (N. Y.) Nov. 304 
If we had a pure physiocracy or government of nature, such 
as prevails among wild animals. 

Physiccrat (firziokret). Also in Fr. form 
-crate. [a. F. physiocrate, f. physiocratie: see 
prec. and -crat.) One of a school of political 
economists founded by Francois Quesnay in France 
in the 18thc.; they maintained that society should 
be governed according to an inhercnt natural 
order, that the soil is the sole source of wealth 
and the only proper object of taxation, and that 
security of property and freedom of industry and 
exchange are essential: = EcoNoMIsT 4c. 

1798 W.. Taytor in Afonthly Mag. V.352 About the year 
1774, the philosophic sect of Physiocrates was already 
organized into a political body. 1804 — in Crit. Rew. Ser. 
i. I, 21 ‘The only inerit of the econornistes, or physiocrates, 
consists in arguing well against legal interference, and legal 
restraint. 1896 A‘hengui 19 Sept. 390 Questions..us to the 
relation of Adam Smith to the physiocrats. 

Physiocratic (fizioktztik), a. [f. as Prysto- 
cRAT + -fc.] Cf or pertaining to physiocracy or 
the physiocrats. 

1804 W. Tayior in Anu. Rev. 11. 324 Much is said of the 
theory of the phystocratic sect. 1888 W. L. Courtney 7. S. 
rll 96 The physivcratic theory begins with the idea of a 
Jus Na‘urz, asimple..and beneficial code established by 
Nature. 

So + Physiocra‘tical a. Obs. rare—}. 

1792 A. Younc 7vav. France 141 Yhe aconormn/stes, in 
their writings, speak much of an experiment he made in 
their Physiocratical rubbish. 

Physiocratism (ftzig*kritiz’m). [f. as prec. 
+-IsM.] 1. = Pirystocracy. 1890 in Cext. Dict. 

2. In Kant’s use, The doctrine that all causality 
is dependent on nature. 

Physiog, humorous colloquial abbreviation of 
PHystoGNomy (sense 3). 

1865 F.C. Crayion Crucl Fortune 1.145 Glad to behold 
your distinguished physiog. 

Physiogenesis. £7o/. 
yeveots GENESIS.] = next, b. 

1887 Core Primary Factors Org. Evol. 488 Changes may 
be effected in the weight, colou, and in functional capacity 
by temperature, humidity, food, &c., thus exhibiting physio- 
genesls. 

tlence Phy siogene'tic a., of or pcrtaining to 
physiogenesis. 

Physiogeny (fiziodzini). (ad. mod.L. phy- 
stogenta, {. Gr. duaw- PHYSIO- + -yévera -GENY. 
Cl. Ger. pAystogenie.] +a. The genesis of natural 
bodies. Ods. b. Sro/. The genesis of vital fune- 
tions ; the development or cvolution of the func- 
tions of living organisms, which are the province 
of physiology ; the science or history of this. 

(1858 Mayne L.xpos. Lex., Physiogenia, term for the opera- 

tions of nature, according to Rumpf, of the formation cf 
bodies from original elements: physiogeny. 1879 tr. 
Haeckels Evol. Man 1, 24 Phystogeny, the germ-history of 
the functions, or the history of the development of vital 
activities in the individual. /d/d. 11. 461 So will Physio- 
geny..niake a true recognition of functions possible, by 
discovering their historic evolution. 

Hence Physiogenic (-dge‘nik) a., of the nature 
of physiogeny. 

+ Physio-gnomer. 04s. Forms: 6 fisno- 
mier, phisnamour, phisiognomier, -yer, 7- 
physiognomer. [f. VPHysioGNomy + -ERI: cf. 
astronomy, astronomer.] = PHYSIoGNOMIST. 

a@1500 P. Jounston Thre Detd Pollis 42 This questiounquha 

can obsolue, lat see, Quhat phisnamour, or perfyt palmester. 
1519 Horman V/g. 19, 1 beleue nat the reders of dremes 
and fisnomiers. 1542 Upatt Erasue. Apoph. Table Xijb, 
Arte and profession of Phisiognomyers. 1586 A. Day Eug. 
Secretary 11. (1625) 55 When a Phisiognomer by chance.. 
came into the forum of Athens, he declared by the view of 
diuers mens faces, the diueisity of their conditions. 1656 
HH. More Enthus, Tri. 35 Vhat Sanguine was the Com- 
plexion of David George, the foregoing description of his 
Person will probably intimate to any Physiognomer. 1706 
Puitutes, Physioguomer or Physiognomist. 

Physiognomice (fir:ziogng'mik, fi ziong‘mik), a. 
(sé.)  [ad. late L. phystognoméic-ws (Fulgentins, 
¢550), corruption of Gr. puaroyvwyorin-ds, f. cpu- 
otoyvapovia; sce PHYSIOGNoMY and -)c. In OF. 
Physionomigue (15thc. in Godef, Comp/.), in mod. 
B. physiognomonique (Dict, Trévoux 1732).) 

1. Of the nature of physiognomy ; relating to the 
face or form as indicating character; characteristic. 
.1755 JOHNSON, Physioguomic, drawn from the contempla- 
tion of the face 1817 Cotrerioce Siog. Lit. II. xxii. 166 
The very spirit which gives the physiognomic expression to 
all the works of nature. 1856 Kincstry Lett. 26 Feb., It is 


(f. as next + Gr. 


entirely superseded by fanciful ideas of the vaguest kind of ! sad to see how much faults of character seem to depend 
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on physiognomic defects 1868 Contemp. Rev. IX. 75 
Currents of thought and feeling which are pbysiognomic of 
the atmosphere he lives in. . 4 

2. Of, pertaining to, or skilled in physiognomy ; 
‘conversant in contemplation of the face’ (J.). 

1755 in Jounson. 1818 CoreripcE in Lit. Re. (1836) I. 
146 There is great physiognomic tact in Sterne. 1885 
Couptann Sfirit Goethe's Faust i. 11 Such physiognomic 
science [is] lighter than a water: bug. 

B. 5b. (in f/.) See quots. 

(1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Physiognomica, 
Signs whereby we conjecture something by the Countenance.] 
1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, lhysiognomicks,..a Yerm 
used by some Physicians and Naturalists for such Signs as 
are taken from the Countenance of Persons, to judge of 
their Dispositions and Temper. 1727-41 in CuamBers Cycd, 
1828 in WesSTER, and in later Dicts. 

Physiogno'mical, ¢. [f.as prec. + -at.] 

1. Pertaining to, dealing with, or skilled in phy- 
siognomy ; indicative of character. 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. 1. viil. 43b, Divers physio- 
nomicall conjectures, as that of Martiall. Crize ruber, niger 
ove, brevis pede, 1644 Butwer Chirol. 72 Hence Physio- 
gnomicall Philosophers. .doe easily discerne the differences. 
1830 D'Israru Chas. /, 111. vi.113 Had the physiognomical 
predicter examined the two portraits .. he might have 
augured a happier fate. 1840 CartyLe Heroes iit. (1858) 264 
All that a man does ts physiognomical of him. 

2. Of or pertaining to the face or form (properly) 
as an index of character, but often used simply in 
teference to personal appearance. (In quot. 1815 
earlier term for phrenological,) 

1811 Lams Danger Confound. Mor.w. Personal Deformity, 
To distinguish between that physiognomical deformity which 
! ain willing to grant always accompanies crime, and mere 
physical ugliness. 1812 R. H. in Lraminer 28 Dec. 828/1 
The analogy..that appears between the physiognomical 
and intellectual ., character. 1815 (¢#/e) ‘Ihe Physio- 
guomical System of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, founded on an 
.- Examination of the Nervous System in general, and of 
the Grain in particular. [transl. of French ed. 1810] 1864 
Times 16 Oct., Certain original physiognomical types 
peculiar to himself. ’ 

Hence Physiogno’mically adv., in a physiogno- 
mical manner; according to the rules of physio- 
gnomy; as regards characteristic features, 

1608 Torsett Serfents (1658) 640 Vhe one and other are 
thus Physiognomically described by the Poet. 1797 Cote- 
RIDGE Hvks, (4893) p. xxxiv. note, My eyes, eyebrows, and 
forehead are physiognomically good. 1854 Alackw. Alag. 
LX XVI. 521 County differed from county physiognomically. 
18832 Academy 14 Jan. 24/3 A charmingly etched and evi- 
dently characteristic portrait .. confirms physiognomically 
the popular estimate of his character. _ 

Physiognomist (fizig-gnémist,-p:ndmist). [a. 
OF. phystonomiste (1557 in Godcf. Compi.), f. 
physionomie: see -18Tt.] One skilled in physio- 
gnomy; onc who reads character or disposition 
(or, formerly, professed to foretell destiny) from 
the facc. 

1570 Dee Jath. Pref. civ, The Anatomistes will restore 
to you, some part: The Physiognomistes, some. 1601 
Hotranp Puiny xxxv. x. 539 A certaine Physioguomist or 
teller of fortune. 1788 Reww Active Lowers u. il. 540 The 
pliysiognoinist saw, in the features of Socrates, the signa- 
tures of many bad dispositions. 1802 Mar. Encewortn 
Moral T. (1816) I. xv. 123 By no means a good physio- 
gnomist, much less a good gudge ofcharacter. 1865 Dickens 
Mat. Fr. 1. ix, Her remarkable powers as a physiognomist. 

Hence + Physiognomi:stic, -ical ads., of or 
pertaining to a physiognomist ; + Physio'gno- 
mistry, the art or trade of the physiognomist. 

165: Ticcs New Disp. §98 To be seen with Physiogno- 
misticall corporall eyes. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 66. 2/1 We 
may include Palmistry, Physiognomistry, etc. 

Physio'gnomize, v. [f. Puysiocnosy + -1zE.] 

1. ¢vans. To examine or study physiognomically ; 
to deduce the character of from physiognomy. 

1660 STancey //ist. Philos. 1x. (1701) 372/1 Before he had 
physiognomized the man what he were. 1796 Soutney Le?. 
to G. C. Bedford 24 Feb. in Life (1849) 1. 269, I defy you or 
Mr. Shandy to physiognomise that man’s name rightly. 
1809 — Lett. (1856) 11. 173 That good lady who, as you re- 
member, physiognomised me so luckily for ‘a man of sorrow 
and acquainted with woe’. 

+ 2. To assume the physiognomy or characteristic 
appearance of. Ods. rare. 

1653 R. Sanpers Physiogn. bjb, Archangel physiogno- 
mising the fingers. /4/d. bij, Divers plants physiognomize 
the horns of Beasts, as Cornop, Plaintain, 

Eva nomonic (fizig:gnomp-nik), a. (sd.) 
rare. fad. med.L. physiognomonic-us, a. Gr. 
puatoyvwpovinds adj., f. puotoyvwpovia : see PHYSIO- 
Gnomy and -ic, In IF. phystognomonigue.] The 
etymologically correct form for PHystocNomic. 

1755 Jounson, Physiognoutonich adj. 1798 Fernian Lilustrs 
Sterne iv.118 The chapter is concluded by the physiogno- 
monic doctrine of the nose. 1858 Mayne £.rfos. Le.x., 
Physioguoimonica,,.physiognomonics. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

hysiognomonical (fizig:gnomp‘nikal), a. 
Now rare or Ods. [f. as prec. + -AL.] Etymo- 
logical form for PHYSIOGNOMICAL, 

1668 G. C. in HH. More's Div. Dial, Pref. (1713) 6 In the 
Character of which Person the Dramatist_seems to have 
been judicious even to Physiognomonical Curiosity. 1737 
Ftecninc Jone Thums (ed. 3) Pref., Affirmed by our Eng- 
lish Physiognominical writers. 1805 TI. Hotcrorr Lryan 
Perdue V1. 114 Not having yet completed my course of 
physiognomonical experiments. 1814 PAit, Mag. XLIV. 
305 Demonstrative Course of Lectures on Drs. Gall and 
Spurzbeim’s Physiognomonical System. 
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Physiognomy (fizig-gnémi, -p‘nimi). Forms: 
see below. [ME. fsnomye, fis-, phisonomye, etc., 
a. OF. (13the.) fiz-, phis-, Phizonomte, -anomie, 
in mod.F. phystonomie = Pr. phizonomia, Sp. 
fisonourta, Pg. physionemia, It. fisio-, fisonomia, 
ad, med.L. phisonomia, physionomia, *physiogno- 
mia, ad. Gr. puctoyvwpovia the judging of a man’s 
nature (by his features), f. @vois nature (PHYSIO-) 
+ yupwv, ywporv- judge, interpreter: wrongly 
written g@vaoywpia in Stob. Ecl. (Liddell and 
Scott), whence the med.L. form. As will be seen, 
the word shows contractton in all the Romanic 
langs., and still more tn Eng., where tn vulgar use 
it has even been abridged to physiog., Phizog., and 
pAtz. Thepronunctation (fizignomi) which formerly 
prevailed (see A. y, quots. 1783, 1840) is now 
somewhat old-fashioned.] 

A. Illustration of Forms, 

a. 4-5 fysnomye, -namye, fyss-, 5-6 fisnamy, 
phis-, physnomie, 5-7 -nomy, 6 phis-, phys-, 
fis-, fys, fiz-, -nomy, -namy (-ye, -ie), phis- 
nami, (-nom, physnome), 6-7 (9) visnomy, 
-ie, 7 fisnomie. 

2ax400 Morte Arth. 1114 He feyed his fysnamye with his 
foule hondez. 1450-80 tr. Secreta Secret. 38 The mervelous 
science of ffysnomye. ¢1470 Henryson Jor. Fad. xiii. 
(Frog & Mouse) viii, Ane thrawart will, ane thrawin phis- 
nomy. 1513 Braosuaw St. Werburge 1. 2765 His fysnamy 
restaured to his kynde agayne. 1548 UDALL, etc. Eras. 
Par. Mark ix. 3 His face, whiche before seemed not to 
diffre from the common phisnami of others, shone as hrighte 
as thesunne, @1585 Montcomerte /lyting w. Polwart 490 
With flirting and flyring, their physnome they flype. @ 1652 
Brome Love-sick Court v.i, 1 can read guilty lines Palpably 
on this villans visnomy. 1650 J. S. Andromana ww. v. in 
Hazl. Dodsley X1V. 253 If he have not rogue writ in great 
letters in’s face, I have no physnomy. [1822 Lams Léa 
Ser. 1. Distant Corr. (1823) 245 A pun is reflected from 
a friend’s face as from a mirror. Who would consult his 
sweet visnomy, if the polished surface were two or three 
minutes..in giving back its copy ?] 

B. 4-6 phisonomie, 5 phiso-, phizo-, physo- 
nomye, (physynomye, fysenamye), 6 vysona- 
my, visenomy, 6-7 phisognomie, -y, 7 -gminy. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 5 Thou scholdest be Phisonomie 
Be schapen to that maladie Of lovedrunke. c14z5 Severn 
Sag. (P.) 1072 The childe couthe of fysenamye That he saw 
evyl with hys eye. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. x. 27 By 
the phizonomye of y® yongmen..they knowe whiche were 
moost able. 1532 Tinoace H’ds, (Parker Soc.) Il. 127 The 
false prophets do well to paint God after the likeness of 
their own visenomy. @1s62 G. Cavenpisn Wolsey (1893) 
33 A dosyn of other maskers,..with visors of good propor- 
cion of vysonamy. 1642 S. W. Parl. Vind. agst. Pr. 
Rupert 3 Not new in Phisognomy. 1678 W. STROTHER in 
Lauderdale Pagers (1885) II1. xciii, 161 We think Welsh 
was amongst tbem, by the discription of his phisogminy. 

y. 6- physiognomy, (6 phisionomie, visio- 
nogmi, 6-7 phisio-, physiognomie, 6-8 
phisio-, 7 visiognomy). 

1569 J. Sanrorp tr. devippa's Van. Artes 50b, Physiogno- 
mie..doth presume that sbee is able to finde out.. by vewing 
of the whole bodie, the dispositions of the minde and body. 
1660 A. Durer Revived 2 Vhe Visiognomy or Circumference 
of a Face. 1783 Jounson Let. to Mrs. Thrale 21 Oct., 
Physiognomy, as it is a Greek word, ought to sound the G3; 
but..G, I tbink, is sounded in formal, and sunk in familiar 
language. 1840 A. R. WEBSTER Oxf. Songs, Town & Gown, 
You'll find it bad economy To carry home a tattered gown 
and battered physiognomy. 

B. Signification, 
I. 1. The art of judging character and disposi- 
tion from the features of the face or thc form and 


lineaments of the body generally. 

1390 [see A. B]. xq22 tr. Secretz Secret., Priv. Priv. 219 
One lyght manere and general of Phisnomye is to deme 
vertues and maneris of man aftyr the conpleccion. ¢1450 
Lypc. & Bureau Secrecs 2467 The excellent science..1 mene 
phisonomye, Be which thou shalt..knowe disposicion in 
ech degree and signe, Of al thy peple. 1591 GREENE Farew. 
Foltie Wks. (Grosart) IX. 327, I haue not..such assured 
sight in Phisognomie, as I dare auouch it fortruth. 1638 
R. Baker tr. Balzac’s Lett. (vol. 111) 19 The reputation 
of my skill in Physnomie and Prognosticating. a 1720 
Snerriecp (Dk. Buckhin.) }¥4s. (1753) Il. 60 An illustrious 
exception to all the common rules of Physiognomy. 1853 
C. Bronte Villette vii. (1876) 60, I want your opinion. We 
know your skill in physiognomy... Read that countenance. 


+b. transf. A judging of the form of a living 


body from the skeleton. Oés. 

1658 Sir T. Browne //ydriot. ii. 30 Since Bones afford .. 
Figure unto the Body, it is no impossible Physiognomy to 
conjecture at Fleshy Appendencies. 

+2. The foretelling of destiny or future fortune 
from the features and lines of the face, etc.; the 
fortune so foretold: /oosely, fortune foretold (or 
character divined) by astrology. Ods. 

153% Aet 22 ffen. VIII, c 12$ 4 eae Physnamye, 
Palmestrye or otber craftye scyences wherby they beare the 
people in hande that they can tell theire destenyes deceases 
& fortunes. 1577 Harrison Lagland u. x. (1877) 1. 220 
Roges.. practisers of physiognomie and palmestrie, tellers of 
fortunes [etc.]. 1589 Nasur Afartins Months Mind Ep. 
Ded., Wks. (Grosart) I. 146 For that it seemeth you have 
some skill in Astrologie,..let vs haue a glimpse at the least 
of the fooles phisnomies. 1651 Baxter /uf. Bapt. 242 
According to my little skill in Physiognomy, I hope he may 
live yet many a yeer. 2 

II. 3. The face or countcnance, especially 


810 


| viewed as an index to the mind and character; | 


expression of face; also, the general cast of features, 
type of face (of a race); vulgarly, the face or 
countenance (formerly vcry common, esp. in the a 
form, now rare). 

¢ 1400 Beryn 3196, I knowe wele by thy fisnamy, thy kynd 
it were tostele. 1555 W. WaATREMAN Fardle Factions \. iv. 
39 Dyuers peoples of sondry phisonomy and shape. 1575 
G. Harvey Letier-dk. (Camden) 98 Eies glauncinge, fisnamy 
smirkinge. x162x Burton Anat. Mel: ui. iii, 1. ii. (1651) 605 
She did abhorre her husbands phisnomy. 1623-33 F.etcHer 
& Surrey Night-Walker v.i, [haue seen that physiognomy : 
Were you never in prison? @1718 Rowe Siter un. i, Vhat 
Blow upon your Forehead has deconipos‘d your Phisiognomy 
strangely. 1754 Ricuarpson Grandison (1781) I. ii. 8 The 
grace which that people call PAyszognomy, and we may call 
JExpression. 1856 Emerson Eng. 7'vaits, Race Wks. (ohn) 
II. 21 Kach religious sect has its physiognomy. ‘The Metho- 
dists have acquired a face; the Quakers, a face; the nuns, 
a face. 1869 Tozer /Tighl. Turkey U1. 305 The distinctive 
Greek physiognomy was no longer to be found. 

+b. A representation of a face; a portrait. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 339/2 Oure lord..toke fro the 
Payntour a lynnen clothe pati set it upon his vysage and 
enprynted the very physonomye of his vysage therin. 1587 
in Ellis Org. Lett, Ser. 1. INI. 52 note, One little Flower 
of gold with a frogg thereon, and therein Mounsier his phis- 
namye. 1603 H. Crosse I erties Comunw. (1878) 130 Apelles 
would not loose a day without shadowing a phisnomie. 

4. transf. ‘he general appearance or external 
featurcs of anything material; e.g. the contour or 
configuration of a country. 

1567 MapLet Gr. Forest 7 Efestides {a kind of stone] is in 
colour and Phisiognomnie verie shamefast and childish. 18z9 
Suettry Let. Pr. Wks, 1888 II. 294 Its physiognomy indi- 
cates it to be a city, which... yet possesses most amiahle 
qualities. 1830 Lyett Princ. Geol. 1. 362 The most grand 
and original feature in the physiognomy of Etna. 1863 
Hawtnorne Our Old Home (1879) 159 The old highways... 
adapted themselves, .to the physiognomy of the country. 

5. fig. The ideal, mental, moral, or political 
aspect of anything as an indication of its char- 


acter; characteristic aspect. 

@1680 Butter Ret. (1759) I]. 494 There is a Kind of 
Physiognomy in the Titles of Books, no less than in the 
Faces of Men, by which a skilful Observer will as well 
know what to expect from the one as the other. ¢ 1796 T. 
Twininc Trav. Amer. (2894) g1 The moral physiognomy of 
certain sections of the United States. @185q4 H. REED 
Lect. Eng. Lit. iii. (1878) 93 You may discover the physio- 
gnomy, that is in speech, as well as in face. 1879 Echo 
No. 3374.2 The utter change in the political pbysiognomy 
of the new Landtag. 

Physio-gnotype. ff. Puystocn(omy + Gr. 
t¥nos impress, print, model.] ‘A machine for 
taking casts and imprints of human faces or coun- 


tenances’ (Worccster). 

@1846 WorcesTER cites Odserver. 1878 DBartey tr. 
Topinard’s Anthrop. i. iii. 296 A craniograph, which must 
have been suggested by the physio[g]notype of Huschke, 
and reminds one of the circular band used by hatters. 

Physiogony (fizig-goni). [f. Gr. puors nature 
(see PHYSIO-) + -yovia begetting, production.] The 
generation or production of nature. 

21834 Coreripce in Lit. Rem. (1838) III. 158 Their 
physiology imbrangled with an inapplicable logic and a 
misgrowth of. .substantiated abstractions; and their physio- 
gony a blank or dream of tradition. 1840 J. H. Green 
Vital Dynamics 103 The distinctive..aim..ot physiogony 
is to present the history of Nature as preface and portion 
of the history of man. 

Physiographer (fiziggrafox). [f Puysio- 
GRAPH-Y + ER1.] One versed in physiography ; 
a physical geographer. 

1885 Amer. Frul. Se. Ser. ut. XXX. 261 The same emi- 
nent..physiographer, in his paper on the Ocean, remarks 
[etc]. xrg0z2 C. Lennox 3. Chalmers vi, A belt of very 
shallow water suggesting to the physiographer that it had 
once formed part of the continent. 

Physiographie (fziogrefik), a. [f. mod.L. 
phystographia PHYSIOGRAPHY +-1¢.] Of or belong- 
ing to physiography: cf. next. 

1840 J. H. Green Vital Dynamics 104 The physiographic 
details which form the main body of these lectures. 1863 
Dana Man. Geol. 7 Physiographic Geology,—a general 
survey of the earth’s surface-features. 

Physiographical (fiziogrefikal), a. [f. as 
prec.+-AL.] Dealing with or treating of physto- 
graphy; pertaining to phystography. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 56 Other literary societies 
are formed at Upsala, Gottenburg, &c.,and a physiographical 
one at Lund. 1882 Geixie Zext-dk. Geol. vi. g10 The 
branch of geological enquiry which deals with the evolution 
of the existing contours of the dry land is termed Physio- 
graphical Geology. 1890 Q. Kev. July 88 The Vosges 
interested him profoundly, but from a purely physio- 
graphical point of view. 

Physiography (fiziggrifi). [mod. f. Gr. pas 
nature + -ypadia descriptton,-GRAPHY: cf. F. physio- 
graphie (1812).] 

1. A description of nature, or of natural phe- 
nomena or productions generally. 

1828-32 WensTER, Phiysiograpiy, a description of nature, 
or the science of natural objects. Fourn. of Sctence. «1834 


CorrripcE in L/%, Rem. (1838) III. 158 The ignorance of | 


natural science, their physiography scant in fact, and stuffed 
out with fables. 1840 J. H. Green Vital Dynamics 101 The 
office of.. Physiography is to enumerate and delineate the 
effects and products of nature as they appear. 1878 Hux1.Ey 
Phystogr. Pref. 6, 1 undertook to deliver twelve lectures on 
natural phenomena in general; and I borrowed the title of 
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*Physiography’..for my subject, inasmuch as I wished 
to draw a clear line of demarcation, both as to matter and 
method, between it and what is commonly understood hy 
Physical Geography. 1891 EF. Hutt (¢/f/e) Physiography: 
an introduction to the Study of Nature. 

2. A description of the nature of a particular 
class of objects (in quot., of minerals). 

{x873 Rosrsnuscy (f7(/e) Mikroskopische Physiographie 
der petrographisch wichtigen Mineralien.] 1888 J. P. Ippixcs 
(4ztle) Microscopical Physiography of the Rock-making 
Minerals :.. By H. Rosenhusch. Translated and abridged. 

3. Physical geography. 

1873 J. Geixie Gt. [ce Age xiii. 176 To restore the physio- 
graphy of the land during successive stages of the glacial 
epoch. 1877 — lem. Lessons in Phys. Geog. 3 note, Vhis 
term {physical geography] as here used is synonymous with 
Physiography, which has been proposed in its stead. 1895 
Educat. Kev. Nov. 353 Physicgraphy on the other hand 
treats of the science of earth-sculpture, viewed in the light 
of systematic processes. 

Physiolater (fizig latex). [f. as prec. + Gr. 
-Aatpns worshipper.] A worshippcr of nature. 
So Physio latry [-LATRY], nature-worship. 

1860 Max Mittter //ist. Sanskrit Lit. (ed. 2) Introd. 32 
The primeval physiolatry which was common to all the 
members of the Aryan family. 1879 Scrfbuer's Mag. May 
145 Physiolatry, or the worship of natural objects of awe, 
such as rivers, mountains, etc. 1882 L. F. Warp in /nternat. 
Rev. May, These modern physiolaters are among the most 
eminent teachers of science and philosophy. 

Physiologer (fizip'lodzaz). Now rare or Obs. 
Also7 phis-. [f. PuystoLocy (or L. physiolog-us, 
a. Gr. puatoddyos, one who discourses on nature, 
f. pots nature + -Adyos -speaking) + -ER1.] 

1. A student or teacher of natural science; sfec. 
a philosopher of the Ionic sect. 

1598 R. Havpocke tr. Lomazzo 1. 199 Astrologers, Physio 
logers, Optickes, Paynters. 1656 Brount Glossogr., Physio- 
loger, he that searcheth out, or disputes of Natural things, 
a Natura] Philosopher. 1678 CupwortH /zfe//. Syst. 9 
Democritus and most of the Physiologers here commit 2 
very great Absurdity, in that they make all Sense to be 
Touch. @ 1688 — /yunut. Alor. (1731) 105 The very same 
with that which Aristotle imputes to the antient Physiologers 
as a Paradox, that Black and White were not without the 
Sight. 1707 Curios. in Hush. & Gard. 145 The famous 
Bacon, and several Physiologers assure, that ‘tis easy to 
have Roses so backward, as not to blow till towards the 
End of Autumn, 1867 Mauricr /'atriarchs & Laweg. ii 
(1877) 53 The belief which a very large body of physiologers, 
not believers in the Bible, resolutely maintain. 

2. = PHysIovocist 2. 

1680 J. Ausrey in Left. Eminent Persons (1813) 111. 620 
His head was of a mallet forme, approved by the physio- 
logers. 1831 W. Gopwin 7houghts Man 8 An important 
remark, suggested to me many years ago by an eminent 
physiologer and anatomist. 1838-9 Hatiam //ist. Lit. 1v. 
viii. § 36 Willis, a physician at Oxford,..his bold systems 
have given him a distinguished place among physiologers. 

+ Physio-loget. Ods. In 3 fisiologet. [dim. 
(perh. tn OF.) f. PHystoLoc-us +-ET. Cf. PAMPx- 
LET.] <A diminutive or pet appellatton for a 
physiologns or book on natural history. 

c 1220 Bestiary 307 Dus it is on boke set dat man cleped 
fisiologet. . 

Physiologian (fi:ziolow-dgiin). rave~'. [f.L. 
physiologia PHYSIOLOGY +-AN: cf. theologian.) = 
PHYSIOLOGIST 2. 

18z5 Breovors Let. Sept., Poems (1851) p. xlvii, Blumen- 
bach,..is, I fancy, of the first rank as mineralogist, physio- 
logian, geologist, botanist, natural-historian, and physician. 

Physiologic (fi:ziolp-dzik), 2. [ad. L. physzo- 
logic-us, a. Gr. puooroyixes adj., f. puatoddyos : see 
PHYSIOLOGER and -Ic. Cf. F. phystologique (G. 
Budé, 16th c.).] 

+1. Of or belonging to natural science. Ods. rare. 

1659 GALE Crt. Gentilcs 1. Introd. 3 Thales.. informed 
himself toucbing..the Chaos, and other Physiologic Con- 
templations. 1677 /érd. 11. 11. 32 Our Gospel. .has avaiied 
more to the Knowledge of God than al their Physiologic 
Contemplation. 1736-44 H. Coventry Lett. Phil. to Lyd. 
v.(T.), It may ascertain the true era of physiologic allegory. 

2. = PHYSIOLOGICAL 2. 

1828 in WensTeR. 1838 Mituicen Curios. Med. Exp. 
(1839) 565 To elucidate obscure parts of physiologic enquiry. 
1878 N. Amer. Rev, CXXVI. 553 No method is more 
alluring, in physiologic studies, than this of accurate measure- 
ment and description. 1884 J. W. Powetr in Scrence IV. 
472/2 In early society, incest laws do not recognize physio- 
logic conditions, but only social conditions. 

Physiological (fiziolg'dgzikal), a. Also 7 
phi-. [f. as prec. + -AL: see -ICAL.] 

+1. Relating to the material universe or to natural 
science, physical; belonging to the Physiologers as 
students of nature. Ods. 

1610 Heatey Vives’ Comm. St. Aug. Citte of God v. ix. 
(1620) 196 This opinion is Physiologicall and imbraced by 
Alexander, one of Aristotles interpreters. 1662 H. More Def 
Philos. Cabbala App. i. (1712) 114 The Mosaical Philosophy, 
in the Physiological part thereof, isthe same with the Carte- 
sian. 1673 Ray (¢/t/e) Observations Topographical, Moral, 
and Phisiological, made in a Journey through part of the 
Low Countries, Germany, Italy, and France. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt, Nat. (1834) Il. 348 he laws of gravitation, attraction, 
and impulse, and other objects of physiological science. 
1809-10 CoLeRwcE Friend 11. x. (1818) III. 188 With these 
seciet schools of physiological theology the mythical poets 
were doubtless in connection. ; F 

2. Pertaining or relating to physiology; relating 
to the functions and properties of living bodtes. 

1814 D. Stewart PAii8s, Mind LI. iv. v1. 465 One of the 
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most noted physiological works which have fately appeared 
on the Continent. 1845 G. E. Day tr. Séenon's Anim. 
Chew. 1. 109 The General Physiological Chemistry of the 
Blood. 186x Bestiey Jan, Bot. (1870) 1 Physiological 
Botany treats of plants, and their organs, in a state of life 
or action, 1873 Rare Phys. Chen. Introd. 13 The term 
Physiological Chemistry is generally limited to the study of 
the chemical phenomena attendant upon the life of Animals. 
1880 Ricnarpson in Med. Temp. Frul.7o The physiological 
action of alcohol. 

Physiologically (fi ziolp-dzikali), adv. [f as 
prec. + -L¥%.] In a physiological manner ; accord- 
ing to the principles of physiology; from a physio- 
logical point of view. 

t610 Heatey S¢. Aug. Citie of God v1. viii. 246 But these 
things, say they, are all to be interpreted naturally and 
Phisiologically..as though we..sought Nature,and set God 
aside. 1775 Hunter in PAtl. Trans. LXV. 395 This animal 
may be considered, both anatomically and physiologically, 
as divided into two parts. 1874 P. Bavnein Contemp. Kev. 
Oct. 697 The child..was physiologically a wreck,—damaged 
irretrievably in body and mind. 


Physiologist (fiziglédzist). 


[f PHystoLocy 
+-18T. Cf. F. phystologi ste (1757 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 


+1. A natural philosopher; a naturalist ; =Puy- 
SIOLOGER 1. Obs, 

1664 Power Exf. Philos. 1. 72 The Physiologist also may 
gather something from the former Obzervations, touching 
the nature of Colours. 1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles U1. 11. 31 
Socrates.. perceiving how much his Predecessors, Thales &c. 
(who were generally Physiologists) had abused Physics. 
1797 WJonthly May. I11.50 Priestley, Black, Cavendish, and 
Macbride, had opened to physiologists a sort of new 
creation. 1827 R. P. Warp De Vere viii. (ed. 2) 245 
Questions.. which as they seem to depend upon a particular 
sort of air, we must leave to physiologists. 

2. One versed in animal (or vegetable) physiology; 
a student or teacher of the science of the functions 
and properties of organic bodies. 

1778 A. Reip fugquiry Suppress, Urine (M.), The most 
skilful anatomist and physiologist. 1843 R. J. Graves Syst. 
Clin, Med. xxv. 312 This distinguished surgeon and 
physiologist has done more than all who preceded him to 
illustrate his subject. 1881 Burpon-SanDeRson in .Vature 
8 Sept. 440/2 Vhe subjects of experiment used by the two 
last-mentioned physiologists were themselves; the work 
done was the mountain ascent from Inte:laken to the 
summit of the Faulhorn. . 

Physio‘logize (-dzaiz),v. [f. as prec. + -1z£.] 

t 1. txtr. ‘To speculate or reason on nature; to 
inquire into natural causes and phenomena. Odés. 

1678 CupwortH Jutedd. Syst. Pref. 7 Divers of the Italicks, 
and particularly Empedocles—before Democritus—physiolo- 
gized atomically. /é/d.1. iii. 120 They who first theologized, 
did physiologize after this manner. 1730-6 Dattey (folio) 
Pref., Physivologize, to Study, Discourse or Reason on the 
Nature of Things. : 

t 2. trans. Yo explain in accordance with physical 
or natural science. Oés. 

1678 Cunowortu Jutedd. Syst. 1. iv. 450 Unless we would 
rather with Macrobius, Physiologize them all Three, and 
make Minerva to be the Higher Heaven, Jupiter the 
Middle Ether, and Juno the Lower Air and Earth, all Ani- 
mated; that is, One God, as acting differently in these 
Three Regions of the world. 1819 G.S. Faner Disfensa- 
tious (1823) I. 234 Much the same remark is made by 
Eusebius on the humour of physiologising the religious 
system of the Egy ptians. 

3. indir. To act the physiologist ; to form physio- 
logical conclusions or theories. rare. 

1866 Owen Vertebr. Aniut.(L.), The somewhat capricious 
appearance of the gall-bladder in vegetarian mammals dis- 
courages such attempts to physiologize. 

Hence Physio'logizing wd. sé. 

1669 Gate Crt. Geatiles 1. i. i. 17 Al which Poetic 
Physiologisings were but corrupt imitations of .. Moses’s 
description of the Creation. 

| Physiologus (fizig logis). [L., a. Gr. puaro- 
Adyos, natural philosopher (see PHYSIOLOGER): used 
by Epiphanins as the name of his work on Natural 
History with moral and theological applications, 
whence the medizeval use.] A LEsTIARY: see quot. 

1898 StoprorD Brooke Fug. Lit. xiii. 203 The three first 
{Old Eng. poems, the Wade, the Panther, and the Par- 
tridge) must be taken together, and form part..of an 
English PAysiologus. A Physiologus in the literature of 
the Middle Ages was a collection of descriptions of beasts, 
birds, or fishes, of their life and habits..ecach.. followed by 
a religious or moral allegory based on this description. 

Physiology (fiziglédzi). Also 6-7 phi-. [ad. 
L. physiologia, a. Gr. puorodoyia (Arist.), natural 
philosophy, natural science, f. puotodrdy-os: see 
PHYSIOLOGER, and -LoGy; perh. immed.a. F. physio- 
logie (1547 in Hatz.-Darm.). ] ; 

+1. The study and description of natural objects; 
natural science or natural philosophy; also, a par- 
ticular system or doctrine of natural science. Odés. 

1564 Bauldwin's Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) t.i. 73 That it may 
be knowen whar they beleued of god, of themsclues, and of 
his woorkes, all whicb they them selues call Phisiologie. 

1603 Hlottann Plutarch's Mor. 1346 Certeine Epicureans.. 
standing much upon this their goodly and_ beautifull 

Physiologie forsooth (as they terme it), 1662 H. More Def, 
Philos, Cabbala App. i. (1712) 113 Whence there must be no 
small affinity betwixt this ancient Moschical, or rather 

Mosaical Physiology, and the Cartesian Philosophy. 1704 
J. Harris Lex. Techu. 1, Physiology, Physicks, or Natural 

Philosophy, is the Science of Natural Bodies. 1797 Encycé. 

Brit. (ed. 3) XVI. 18/1 Re-action, in physiology, the re- 

sistance made by all bodies to the action or impulse of others 
tbat endeavour to change its state whether of motion or rest. 


! 
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2. The science of the normal functions and phe- 


nomena of living things. 
It comprises the two divisions of animal and vegetable 
physiology; that part of the former which refers specially 
to the vital functions in man is called Auman physiology. 
{r5s97 A. M. tr. Guillenteau'’s Fr. Chirurg. ub/1 Physto- 
éogia handelethe and treatethe of the structure and situatione 
of mans bodye. 1611 Cotcr., PAysiologie,..also..that part 
of Phisicke which treats of the composition, or structure of 
mans bodie.] 1615 Crooxe Body of Wan 289 Amongst the 
new writers Fernelius tbe best learned Physitian of them 
all, in the 7. book of his Pbisiologie, proueth that this 

bloud is not Alimentarie. 1704 J. Harnis Lex. Vechn. 1, 
Physiology, is by some also accounted a Part of Physick, 
that teaches the Constitution of the Body so far as it is 
sound, or in its Natural State; and endeavours to find 
Reasons for its Functions and Operations, by the Help of 
Anatomy and Natural Philosophy. 1748 Hartrey Odserv. 
Man 1, iv. Concl. 511, 1.. bring some Arguments from 
Physiology and Pathology. 1804 ABERNETHY Surg. Obs. 244 
The anatomy and physiology of the nervous system. 1831 
Cartyie Sart. Res. st. vi, A Peasant unacquainted with 
botanical Physiology. 1831 Brewster Optics xxxv. 293 
This important truth in the physiology of vision. 1860 
Huxcey Lay Sere. xti. 284 That part of biological science 
which deals with form and structure is called Morphology— 
that which concerns itself with function, Physiology. 187 
tr. Pouchet’s Universe ix. 482 Haies, whose beautiful experi- 
ments laid the foundation of vegetable physiology. 

8. 1876 Lowert Among my Bhs. Ser. 1. 26 As acontribu- 
tion to the physiology of genius no other book is to be com- 
pared with the Vita nova. 1903 Westin. Gaz. 24 June 3/2 
The amateur statistician may know something of the ana- 
tomy of commerce, but he knows nothing of what I may call 
its physiology—its circulating ..and. .digestive system{s]. 

+ Physion, phision, corrupt or erron, forms 
of Puysicran (perh. only typographical errors). 

crg80 Lonce Repl. Gosson's Sch. Abuse (Hunter. Cl.) 5 
That they like good Phisions: should so frame their potions. 
1611 Biste Traus/, Pref. 3 The Scripture is..a Physions- 
shop (Saint Basil] calleth it). 

Physionomy, obs. spelling of PHysiocNomy. 

Phy:sio,philo‘sophy. [transl. of Ger. Nalur- 
Philosophie, i.e. philosophy of nature, in the title 
of Oken’s Lehrbuch der Naturphilosophie 1808- 
11, called in the Eng. transl. ‘ Elements of Physio- 
philosophy’.] A name for the philosophic system 
of nature of Oken, who ‘aimed at constructing all 
knowledge @ prvor?, and thus setting forth thc 
system of nature in its universal relations’. 

1847 Tuck tr. Ok«en (¢tde) Elements of Physiophilosophy. 
1856 R. A. VauGuan Afystics (1860) Il. 254 He (Oken} 


! 
| 


imagined that he wrote his P/ysio-philosophy in a kind of | 


inspiration. 1887 Core Orig. Fittest 8 The disfavour in 
which physiophilosophy was held secured to evolution a 
cold welcome. 

Hence Phy siophi-losoph, Phy siophilo-sopher 
[=Ger. Nalurphilosoph], an adherent of the 
system of Oken; Phy siophiloso’phic, -ical ad/s., 
of or pertaining to this sysicm. 

1887 Core Orig. Fittest 8 The *physiophilosophs became 
extravagant and mistook superficial appearances for realities. 
1861 G. Moore Lost Tribes 127 Here..it is that the 
“physio-philosophers have supposed mankind to have 
originated. 1866 tr. Strauss’ Life Jesus 1.1. xxx. 247 The 
allegorical interpretation. applied to Homer and Flesiod in 
order to extract *physiophilosophical ideas out of the Gods 
and their histories. 

Physique (fizi-k). [a. F. physique sb. masc., 
absolute nse of Ahkystgue physical, i.e. that which 
is physical.] The physical or bodily structure, 
organization, and development; the characteristic 
appearance or physical powers (of an individual or 


a race). 

1826 Lapy Granvitte Leff. (1894) I. 384 You must allow 
that this describes his physique admirably. 1856 Emerson 
Lug. Traits, Manners Wks. (Bohn) 11. 47 So much had 
the fine physique and the personal vigour of this robust race 
worked on my imagination. 1864 R. F. Burton Dahome 
If. 64 The masculine physique of the women enabling them 
to compete with men 1n enduring toil, hardships, and priva- 
tions, 1881 A.G.C. Lippete in Afacm. Mag. XLIV. 478/2 
They..had tremendous physiques, though rather fleshy. 

Physique, obs. form of Puysic. 

Physitheism (fizip/jiz’m). [f Gr. vats 
nature + Oe0s God + -1sM: cf. folytheism.] The 
deification of the powers or phenomena of nature. 
So Phy-sithei'stic a. 

1891 J. W. Powett in Chantauguan Dec. 291 (Funk) 
Physitheism is the theology and religion of the barbaric 
world. In this religion the weather-producing agents and 
the phenomena of the weather are personified and deified. 
1889 G. Matcery in Pop. Sci. Monthly XXXVI. 208 The 
prophets tried to pull the Israelites too rapidly through the 
zootheistic and physitheistic stages into monotheism. 

Phy‘sitism. +are. [f. Gr. pot-s nature + -ITE 
+-18M.] A system of nature-worship. 

1885 Duns in Proc. Soc. Antig. Scot. XIX. 396. 

Physiurgic (fizijodzik), @. rare. [f. Gr. 
guat-s nature + épyov work + -1C: cf. theurgic.] 
Produced or acted upon solely by nalure. 

1816 Bentuam Creston. 187 Applied to bodies..in their 
natural, or say physiurgic, state—human art—or say elabora- 
tion by human art—has two distinguishable objects. 1843 
Bownine Jutrod. Benthant’s Wks. i. 16/2 Natural History 
and Natural Philosophy are respectively represented by 
Physiurgic Somatology, and Anthropurgic Somatology. 

So Physiurgosco'pic a. rare. 

1816 Bentuam Chrestom. Wks. 1843 VIII. 86 Division of 
Somatology, or Somatics at large, into Physiurgic (Physi+ 
urgoscopic) and Authropurgic (Anthropurgoscopic). 
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Physnamy, -nowmy, obs. ff. PaysiocNomy. 

Physo- (fsiso), repr. Gr. pico-, combining form 
of Gr. guca bellows, bladder, bubble, in a few Gr. 
compounds, and in many modern scientific terms. 

Physoca‘rpous a. ol. [Gr. xapzos fruit], having 
an inflated or bladder-like fruit (Mayne Lxfos. 
Lex, 1858). Phy‘socele (-sil), Fath. [Gr. mjAn 
tumour], a tumour or hernia distended with gas. 
Physograde (faisdgréil), Zool. [ad. mod.L. Phy- 
sograda, {. -gradus going}, a. adj. moving by 
means of a hollow vesicular float or buoy; of or 
pertaining to the PAysovrada, a group of oceanic 
hydrozoa_ furnished with such floating organs ; 
b. sé. a member of this group; hence Physo‘- 
gradous a, || Physometra (foisomit:a), Path. 
[Gr. xyrpa womb], the presence of gas in the ute- 
rus, uterine tympanites. Physonect (fai-sonekt), 
Zool. (Gr. vnxrns a swiminer, f. ynxev to swim}, 
a member of the Physonectx, a suborder of sipho- 
nanthous siphonophores: hence Physone‘ctous a. 
Physopod (foissoppd) [Gr. sovs, wod- foot], a 
mollusc of the section /Aysofoda or Thysano- 
flera, thipidoglossate gastropods, with a sort of 
sucker on the foot. 

1753 CuHamBers Cycd. Supfp., *Physocele,a word used by 
many authors to express a wind-rupture. 1811 Hoorer 
Med. Dict., Physocele,a species of hernia, whose contents 
are distended with wind. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1835-6 
Topp Cycé, Anat. 1. 37/1 The principal organ of locomotion 
In the “physograda is the air-filled vesicle or bladder. 1868 
Mayne Expos, Lex. 957/2 Animals..characterized by their 
body being provided with an aétiform dilatation of the 
intestinal canal, serving for a swimming organ: *physo- 
gradous. 1822 Goop Study Ved. 1V. 434 Emphysema uteri. 
Inflation of the Womb...This is the *physometra of Sau- 
vages and later nosologists. 1875 Jones & Sirv. /’athol. 
Auat. (ed. 2) 759 Physometra is sometimes observed after 
severe labours. 1890 Cent. Dict , *Pbysopod, 

Physoclist (foisoklist), « and sb. Schthyol. 
[f mod.L. PAysoclisti (pl.), f. Gr. pica bladder -+ 
-kreror-os shut, closed.]_ a. adj. Belonging to the 
Physoctisti, a group of teleost fishes having the 
duct between the air-bladder and the intestine 
closed: cf. Puysostome. b. sé. A member of 
this group. So Physoclistic, Physocli‘stous 
adjs., having the air-bladder so closed or cut off. 

1887 Herren Distrté. Anini. 303 Both the *physoclist 
and physostome types appear..very nearly simultaneously 
in the same deposits.  /4?., ‘The severance of the bladder 
in the physoclists being the result of the disuse of parts. 
1883 Lankester in Eucycd. Brit. XVI. 671/1 The parallel 
cases [of the secretion of gas] ranging fiom the Protozoon 
Arcella to the *Physoclistic Fishes. 1887 Core Orig. Fittest 
327 The descent of the “Physoclystous fishes has probably 
been from Holostean ancestors, both with and without the 
intervention of Physostomous forms. 

Physodin (foisodin). Chem. [f. specific name 
physod-és (cf. Gr. pucoeéns bladder-like) + -1N).] 
A neutral substance (C,,11,,0,), a white loosely- 
cohcrent mass, occurring in a lichen, /armelia 
ceralophylla or physodes. 

1866-8 Waris Diet. Chem. 1V.635 Physodin behaves to 
water like a resin, not being wetted thereby. 

| Physophora (foispfora). Zool. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. ptaa bladder + -opos bearing, borne.} A genus 
of oceanic hydrozoa, the species of which float by 
means of numerous vesicular organs. So || Physo- 
phorew f/. (sometimes Physophora), a suborder 
or division of Siphonophora (an order of //ydrozoa 
Craspedota), having the proximal end modified 
into a pneumatophore or float; Physo‘phoran a., 
of or pertaining to the Physofhorwv; sb., a inember 
of this division; also Physophore (foi'sdfoc1). 
|| Physopho‘ridse //., the family containing the 
genus 7hysophora; Physophorous (faisp*foras) a., 
of the nature of the 7’2ysophor x, having pneumato- 
phores or swimming-bells (Mayne 1858). 

1869 tr. Pouchet’s Universe (1871) 13 At other times it 
is owing to.. the *Physophora, trailing their tresses all 
spangled with stars like those of Berenice in the firmament. 
1870 Hartwic Sea & Wound. xv, ‘The Hydrostatic Acalepha, 
or *Physophorz..were formerly supposed to be a special 
class of animals, but have been proved by Sars and other 
naturalists to be merely alternating generations of the bell- 
shaped Acalephz. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anime. Life 
774 In the *Physophores /orskalia and Agadma the single 
ovum is arrested in the endoderm, and surrounded by the 
spadix. 1860 H. Srencrr in Hestw, Rev. Jan. 103 In the 
*Physophoridz, a variety of organs similarly arise by 
transformation of the budding polypes. 1878 tr. Gegen- 
baur's Comp. Anat.g7 The greater development of these 
bladders, which in most Physophorid@ aie rather small. 

| Physostigma (feisestitgma). [mod.L., f. 
Gr. guoa bladder + o7éypa Stigma.) Lol, A 
genus of leguminous plants, the flower of which 
has a spiral keel, and a bent style continued into 
an oblique hood above the stigma; the only species 
is P. venenosum, producing the highly poisonous 
Calabar bean. Flence, The Calabar bean or its 
extract as a drug. 

1864 NV. Syd. Soc. Vear-bk, Med. 428 Dr. Fraser has used 
the physostigma internally in cases of erysipelas. 1878 A. 
Hamitton Nerv. Dis. 118 Physostigma, aconite, and other 
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cardiac sedatives may be mentioned as other anzemiants. 
1889 Garrop & Baxter A/at. Aled. 322 ‘The..administra- 
tion of an appropriate dose of physostigma. 

Hence + Physosti'gmia, Physosti‘gmine 
Chem., the alkaloid C,,H,,N,O,, constituting the 
active principle of the Calabar bean. 

1865 WV. Spd. Soc. Vear-bk, Aled. 447 Jobst and Hesse.. 
have succeeded in isolating the active principle of the 
Calabar bean, to which they give the name physostigmin. 
1896 Allbutt's Syst. Aled. 1. 228 It is in this way that 
strychnine and physostigmine respectively stimulate and 
depress the spinal cord. 

Physostome (fai‘séstoum), a. and sb. Zchthyol. 
[f£ mod. L. PAysostomi, f. Gr, pioa bladder + cropa 
mouth, -¢Topxos -mouthed.}] a. adj. Belonging to 
the Physostomi, a group of teleost fishes, in which 
the air-bladder is connected with the alimentary 
canal by an air-duct: cf. Puysociist. b. sé. A 
member of this group. So Physosto‘matous, 
Physo'stomous a., having the air-bladder opening 
into an air-duct. 

1880 GUntHer Fishes 199 [In] the Cretaceous group.. 
Physostomes and Plectognaths are likewise well represented. 
1887 Physostome, Physostomous [see Puysoctist, Piyso- 
cListous}. 

+ Physy, obs. f. Fuser 2, wheel of a watch. 

1690 Locke //um,. Und. i. vi. § 39 Some Watches..are 
made with four Wheels..some have Strings and Physies, 
and others none. 

Physyk, obs. form of Puysic. 

Phyt- (fait, fit), combining form used before 
a vowel for PHyTo-. 

Phytalbu'min, vegetable albumin. Phyta‘lbu- 
mose, a form of albumen occurring in plants. 
Phyteco‘nomy, vegetable economy. Phytceco:- 
logy [Gr. ofxos abode: see -LoGY], the science which 
treats of plants in reiation to their environment or 
habitat; so Phyteeco'logist. 

1899 Cacney tr. Faksch's Clin. Diagn. viii. (ed. 4) 405 The 
products of bacterial life, toxines, and *phytalbumins appear 
also to play an important part in the process of suppuration,. 
1890 Cent, Dict., “Phytalbumose. 1897 Adlbuti’s Syst. 
Med. \V. 520 Ricin and abrin, phytalbumoses obtained 
from the seed of the castor-oi] plant. 1902 Brit. Wed, Fru. 

0. 2154. 920 ‘The action of some of the phytalbumoses, 
1898 Natzvalist 180 If soils are a factor in its *phyteconomy. 
1899 Pop. Sct. Monthly Nov. 99 One of the general views 
of *phytoecology is that the forms of plants are modified to 
adapt them to the conditions under which they exist. 104 
The phytoecologist to-day watches his subject as it grows. 

-phyte, a terminal element representing Gr. 
gvrév a plant, and denoting a vegetable organism, 


as microphyte, protophyle, saprophyle. See also 
ZOoPHYTE (= animal plant). 
Phytiform (fai'tiffim, fiti-), a. rare. [irreg. 


f. Gr. puroy plant +-ForM.] Plant-like, phytoid. 
1890 in Cevt, Dict. 1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Phytiphagan, -ous, incorrect forms of PHyTo- 

PHAGAN, -OUS. 

Phytivorous (faiti-voras, fit-), 2. Now rare 
or Obs. [irreg. f. Gr. puréy plant + -vorous.] Feed- 
ing on plants or vegetable substances. 

1668 Witkins Aeal Char. u. v. § 4. 144 Birds may be dis- 
tinguished by .. their food..into .. Carnivorous; feeding 
chiefly on Flesh. Phytivorous; feeding on Vegetables. 1693 
Phil. Trans XVI1. 851 All which last are Herbivorous or 
Phytivorous Animals. 1798 /d/d@. LX XXVIII. 46, I have 
not found the uric oxide in the urinary concretions of any 
phytivorous animal, 1833 Mantett Geol. S. E. Eng. 394 
Tbe teeth and jaws of two other phytivorous saurians. 


Phyto- (faite, fitto), combining form of Gr. 
pbrov a plant, lit. that which has grown, f. puew 
to produce, pass. and intr. to grow; used in forming 
scientific words, chiefly botanical. 

As the v in Gr. durov is a short vowel, the etymological 
pronunciation of A#yZ- in all the following words is (fit); but 
the general tendency in English to view y as a long 7, as tn 
my, evy, etc., has made the (etymologically erroneous) pro- 
nunciation (feit) all but universal: it is adopted in all the 
pronouncing dictionaries from Walker onward. 

Phytobiology, the biology of plants; hence 
Phytobiolo'gicala. Phytobranchiate (-brae‘n- 
kiét) a. Zool. [see BRANCHIATE], of a group of 
isopodous crustaceans: having leaf-like gills. 
Phytochemistry, the chemistry of plants; so 
Phytoche'mical a. + Phytochimy [F. chimie 
chemistry] = phylochemistry (Webster 1847). 
Phy'tochlore [Gr. xyAwpés green] = CHLOROPHYLL. 
Phy'‘tochrome [see CHROME]: see quots. Phy- 
toco-llite Afiz. [Gr. xoAAa glue + -ITE!], name 
proposed for certain jelly-like hydrocarbons found 
inpeat. Phytogelin (-dze‘lin) [Gen(atry) + -1n1], 
the gelatinous matter of Algz (77eas. Bot. 1866). 
Phytoglyphy (faitgglifi, tit-) [Gr. yAup7: see 
GLypPH], nature-printing, as originally used for 
plants; hence Phytogly‘phic a. Phytoma‘nia 
nonce-wd., a mania for collecting plants. Phyto- 
melin (-me‘lin) [Gr. péAt, L. aze/ honey (in refer- 
ence to its colour and appearance)] =RuTIN. Phy- 
to‘nomy [see-Nomy ], thescicnce of thelaws of plant- 
growth. Phy:to;palewonto logy, vegctable palaon- 
tology, study of fossil plants; hence Phy.to,palzon- 
tologist. Phy-topatho logy, (a) the study of 
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the pathology or diseases of plants; (4) the patho- 
logy of diseases due to vegetable organisms, as 
fungi; mycology; hence Phy:to,patholo‘ gical a.; 
Phytopatho-logist, one versed in phytopathology 
(a). Phyto'philous a. [Gr. pidos friendly], plant- 
loving: esp. of insects. Phytophthirian £7:/om. 
(-fai-rian) [Gr. p@cip louse] a. ady., pertaining tothe 


Phytophthiria or plant-lice; b. sé., a member of 


this group, a plant-louse. Phy:to;phylogene ‘tic 
a., telating to the phylogeny of plants. Phy:to- 
physiology, vegetable physiology. Phytosco'pic 
a, [Gr. oxometv to view], caused by sight of plants: 
said of the effect of surrounding vegetation on the 
colour of a larva. + Phyto'scopy: see quot. 
Phyto'sophy, knowledge of plants; botany(Oken). 
Phyto'sterin [Gr. arepeds solid] : see quot. 1881. 
Phy'totaxy [Gr. rag:s arrangement], systematic 
botany. Phy toterato‘logy, vegetable teratology. 
Phy-tovitellin [L. zzte//-us yolk], a globulin 
occurring in many seeds, and agreeing in all its 
reactions with vitellin from egg-yolk. 

1887 Athenzunt 26 Feb, 292/3 Sir J. Lubbock read the 
second part of his *phytobiological observations. 1890 /bd. 
1 Mar. 278/3 There remains a large collection of menioirs on 
general botany and “phyto-biology. 1858 Mayne Exfos. 
Lex. 959/1 *Phytochemical. 1846 Worcester, *P/tyfo- 
cheintstry, vegetable chemistry. P/ilos. Alag. 1866 Watts 
Dict, Chent. 1V. 636 Phytochemistry, the Chemistry of 
Plants. ‘The most comprehensive treatise on this subject is 
that of Rochleder, published at Leipzig in 1854. 1866 
Treas. Bot.,*Phytochlore, green colouring matter; chloro- 
phyll. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Phytochrome, a name for 
chlorophyll. 1902 Wesster Suppl., Phytochrome, yellow 
pigment of plants. 1881 H. C. Lewis in Proc. Amer, Phil, 
Soc. XX.117 *Phytocollite. 1864 Wensrer, */hytoglyphie, 
-.Telating to phytoglyphy. */hyloglyphy,..the art of 
printing from nature, by taking impressions from plants, or 
other objects. 1855 E. R. Lankester JJacgillivray's Nat. 
‘fist. Dee Side « Braemar 63 This risk incurred for the 
inere chance of finding a few rare plants..one can hardly 
designate it by any other name than *Phytomania, 1866 
Watts Diet. Chem. 1V. 636 *Phytomelin or Plant-yellow. 
A name proposed by W. Stein for rutin, on account of its 
wide diffusion in the vegetable kingdom. 1864 Webster, 
*Phytonomy. 1883 Scexce 6 Apr. 252 The nature of some 
impressions descrihed by *phytopaleontologists as remains 
of fossil Alze. /dfd. 253 The evidence..renders great 
service to “phytopaleontology. 1886 Cassell’s Encycl. Dict., 
*Phytopathologist. 1893 ELeanor Ormerop in Autobiog. 
§ Corr. xx. (1904) 218 One of our leading European Pby- 
topathologists. 1864 Weraster, *PAytopathology, .. an ac- 
count of diseases to which plants are liable, 1880 Wature 
12 Feb. 364/1 On the method and dala of *phyto-phyloge- 
netic research. 1854 H. Spencer in Brit. QO. Rev. July 115 
Biology, Orzanosophy, Phytogeny, *Phyto-physivlogy, 
Phytology. 1892 Poutton in 7/vans. Entom. Soc. X. 294 
The effect cannot be phytophagic in the strict sense of the 


word, but rather *phytoscopic, inasmuch as the colour of | 


the surface of the leaf rather than its substance acts as the 
slimulus. 1730 6 Baitry (folio), *PAytoscopy,..a viewing 
and contemplating or considering plants. 1854 H.Sprencrer 
in Brit. O. Kev. July 115 He [Oken] says. .‘ Biology, there- 
fore, divides into Organogeny, “Phytosophy, Zoosophy’. 188 
Watts Dict. Chem. VIII. 11. 1624 *Phytosterin, CogH1,0 
Aneutral substance, identical or homologous with cholesterin, 
obtained from Calabar beans by extraction with petroleum- 
ether. 1897 Naturalist 47 Various higher alcohols and 
phytosterin being present therein as bases. 1883 L. F. 
Warp Dynaniie Sociol. 1. 120 *Phytotaxy. 1898 tr, Stras- 
burger's Bot. 1.154 The study of the abnormal! development 
of plants is called *Phytoteratology. 
Phytobiology to -gelin: see above. 
Phytogenesis (foito,dze-nésis, fito-). [f. Payro- 
+ -GENESIS.} The generation or evolution of 
plants. So Phytogene‘tic, Phytogene‘tical ad/s., 
of or pertaining to phytogenesis; Phytogene’- 
tically adv.; also Phyto'geny = phylogenesis. 
1858 Mayne Exfos. Lex., *Phytogenesis, term by Dupetit- 
‘Thouars for germination. .phytogenesy. 1882 Vines Sachs’ 
Got. 904 In the latter case we have the end, in the former 
the beginning of "phytogenetic series, 1881 WiLL1AMSON in 
Nature 27 Oct. 607/1 Minute, but *phytogenetically im- 
portant forms of plant-life. 1854 H. Srencer in &72t. Q. 
Rev. July 115 Biology, Organosophy, *Phytogeny. 
Phytogenice (faito,dze-nik, fito-), @. Geo/, and 
Min. rare. [f. Gr. puroy plant + -GEN 2 + -Ic.] 
Of vegetable origin. So Phyto'genous a. rare. 


1858 Mayne xpos. Lex. a59/2 Under the name of | 


phytogenous substances, Haity has formed an Appendix to 
the Combustibilia, comprehending those of which the origin 
is evidently vegetable. 1878 Lawrence tr. Cofta's Rocks 
Class. 352 Phytogenic deposits are such as consist chiefly of 
vegetable substances. 

Phy:togeo graphy. [f. Puyro- + Grocra- 
PHY.] The geographical distribution of plants. 

1858 in Mayne Eagos. Lex. 1881 Nature 13 Oct. 556/% 
The numerous writings on phytogeography of the late 
Prof. A. Grisebach. 1896 J. Tuomson A/rican Explorer 
xiv. 343 The phytogeography of Central Africa. : 

Hence Phy:togeo‘grapher, one who is versed in 
phytogeography; Phy-togeogra‘phiec, -gra‘phical 
adjs., of or pertaining to phytogeography, dealing 
with the geographical distribution of plants. 

1889 Nature 30 May 98/1 Apart from the value of the 
work to the systematist and *phytogeographer, it possesses 
an interest for a wide circle. 1885 W. B. HELMSLEy in 
Challenger Rep., Bot. 1. 6 For *phyto-geographical pur- 
poses Insular Floras may be divided into three categories 
based upon their endemic element. 1883 THisriton Dyer 
in Mature 4 Jan. 224/2 A right understanding of the phyto- | 
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geographical facts of the north temperate flora. 1886 A the- 
neunt 5 June 750/2 Phyto-geographical Map of Jurope. 

Phytoglyphic, -glyphy: sce Puyto-. 

+Phytognomy. 0és.  [lormed on the 
analogy of phystognomy, after the mod.L, /hy- 
tognomonica ot J. Baptista Porta(1583): see PuyTo- 
and Gnonic.] The alleged art of discovering the 
qualities of a plant from its appearance; vegetable 
physiognomy. Hence + Phytogno'mical a. 

(1583 Porta (title) Phytognomonica ..in quibus nova 
facillimaque affertur methodus, qua plantarum..ex prima 
extima: facici inspectione quivis abditas vires assequatur.] 
1643 Sir T. Browne Nelig, Aled. 1. § 2, I hold moreover 
that there isa Phytognomy, or Physiognomy, not onely of 
men, but of Plants, and Vegetables. 1646 — /seud. Ep. 
11. vi. 93 Whoever shall! peruse the signatures of Crollius, or 
rather the Phytognomy of Porta. 1653 R. SanpExs /’Aystogn. 
bij, In Phytognomical Physiognomie we may observe 
certain plants resembling the heads of Animals. 

Phytography (faite'giafi, fit-). [ad. mod.L. 
phylographia: see Puyto- and -Grapny.] 

1. Description of plants; descriptive botany. 

{1691 Prukenet (/7t/e) Phytographia, seu Stirpium illus- 
triuin et minus cognitarum Icones.] 1696 Ray in Lets. /?¢. 
Alen (Cainden) 202, I shall..put down what I find in.. 
Plukenet’s Phytography. 1730-6 Baitey (folio) Pref., PAyto- 
graphy,..a Treatise or Phystological Description of Plants 
and Vegetables. 1835 Hensiow /’/Ays. Bot. Introd. 3 A 
third..department is styled ‘ Plytography ’, in which a full 
description of plants themselves is given. 1885 GoopaLr 
Physiol. Bot. (1892) 3 Phytography or Descriptive Botany. 

2. = PHYTOGLYPHY. 

Ilence Phyto-grapher, an expert in or writer 
on phytography; Phytogra‘phic, Phytogra’- 
phical adjs., pertaining to phytography. 

1890 Cent. Dict.,*Phytographer. 1693 PAr?. /rans. XVII. 
618 A new Set of *Phytographic ‘ables. 1888 Natu7e 
5 July 220/1 The introductory narrative..enables a phyto- 
graphic bolanist to apprehend the nature of the country 
[Afghanistan] and climale. 1828-32 Wessten, *P/yto- 
graphical, pertaining to the description of plants. 

Phytoid (foi-toid, fit-), a. and sé. rave. [f. Gr. 
put-oy plant+-oIb, Cf, Gr. g¢u7dé-ns plant-like.] 

A. adj. Piant-like; esp. in Zoo/. of an animal. 

1858 in Mayne E.xfos. Lex, 

B. sb. Bot. (See quot.) 

1858 Carpenter Veg. Phys. § 397 In order to distinguish 
between the separated buds of plants and animals, those of 
the former have been called phytoids, and the latter zooids. 

| Phytolacca (faite-, fitole’ka). [mod.L. 
(Tournefort 1790), f. Gr. purov plant + mod.L, /acca 
crimson lake.] ot. The genus of plants including 
the Pocan, Virginian Poke, Pokeweed, or Red-ink 
plant (?. decandra), and several other tropical or 
sub-tropical species, chiefly American ; also various 
preparations of the Poke used medicinally. Hence 
Phytolaccin (-le‘ksin) Chem., a neutral crystal- 
line compound obtained from the Virginian Poke. 

1753 Scots Alag. June 283/2 Give purges.. with the phyto- 
lacca decoction. 1882 Garden 18 Mar. 179/3 Several other 
Phytolaccas are widely distributed throughout the Tropics. 
1864 N. Syd. Soc. Vear-bk. Aled. 441 The dose of the con- 
centrated preparation (phytolaccin). 

+ Phy-tolite, phy'tolith. Ods. [f. Puyro- 
+-LITE, -LITH. In Ff. phylolithe.] A fossil plant. 

1794 Suttivan View Nat. 11.175 The fermer are called 
zoophytes; the latter phytolites. 1849 MurcHison Siluria 
xvi. 402 The so-called ‘ transition’ and ‘ grauwacke ’ pbyto- 
lites described by various German authors. 

Hence + Phy:tolithology, vegetable palzonto- 
logy; tPhy:tolitho-logist, a writer on this 
subject. 1864 in WEBSTER. 


Phytological (faitolp:dzikal, fito-), a. Now 
vare. [f. as PHYTOLOGY: see -LocicaAL. Cf. F. 
phytologique.| Relating to the study of plants; 


botanical. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes ut. ili. 79 Priapus..the greatest 
Herbalist in the World;..This Phutologicall Deitie. 1673 
Grew Anat, Roots Ep. Ded., The promotion of Phytological 
Science is one Part of Your Work. 1673 — (t#t/e) An Idea 
of a Phytological History propounded. 1833 Lyrii Priac. 
Geol. II}. 332 The zoological and phytological characters 
of the same formations were far more persistent than their 
mineral peculiarities. 


Phytologist (faitglédgzist, fit-). Now rare. 
[f. PHyroLoGy + -1st.] One versed in phytology ; 


a botanist. 

1699 Evetyn Acetaria (1729) 138 Charles Hatton Esq. to 
whom all our Phytologists and Lovers of Horticulture are 
oblig'd. 1727 Baiey vol. I], PAytologist, a Botanist, one 
who treats of Plants. 1827 Steuart P/anter's G. Pref, 
(1828) 5 If he be a Pbytologist of research, or, still more, a 
Planter of experience. 1881 RouTLence Sczence ii. 34 There 
was a botanical garden for the phytologist. 

Phytology (faite lédzi, fit-). Nowvare. [ad. 
mod.L. phylologia, f, Gr. purdy plant + -Aoyia: 
see -Locy. Cf. F. phytologie (A'Holbach 1753).] 
The science of plants ; botany. 

[1647 G. Duvat (¢7tée) Phytologia ; sive, Philosophia Plan- 
tarum,] 1658 Sir I’. Browne //ydriot. Ep. Ded.to N. Bacon, 
We pretend not to multiply vegetable divisions by Quincun- 
cial and Reticulate plants; or erect a new Phytology. 1819 
Pantologia, Phytology, that part of Natural History which 
treats on plants. 1849 H. Mitter Footpr. Creat. xiv. (1874) 
264 He calls into court Astronomy, Geology, Phytology 
and Zoology. | ; 

Phytomania, -melin : see PHYTO-. 


PHYTOMER. 


Phytomer (foi'tomas, fit-). Bot. [ad. mod.L. 
phytomeron, pl. -a, f. Gr. purd-v plant + pépos 
part.] = PHYToN. 

1880 Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 7 PAytomera,. equivalent 
to plant-parts...In English, the singular may be shortened 
to Phytomer. /éfd.9 The plant begins as a single phytomer. 

Phyton (feitgn, fitgn). Bot, [a. b. phyton, 
2. Gr. puréy a plant, f. pve to prodtice.] A plant- 
unit; = prec.: see quot. 1898. 

1848 E. Forpes Naked-eyed Medusz 83 The_ several 
phytons comprising the first bud or plumule. 1854 Batrour 
Outl, Bot.\. iii. 267 The dicotyledonous embryo then is com- 
posed of two leaves or two unifoliar phytons., united together 
so as to form oneaxis. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 6)7 These 
ultimate similar parts.. which are endowed with or may pro- 
duce all the fundamental organs of vegetation, were by Gau- 
dichaud called /’Ayfons. 1898 aitey Plant Lessons \xxiil. 
330 The propagation-unit in vegetative multiplication is the 
smallest part of root, stem or leaf which will grow when 
severed from the parent (although this is not a morpho- 
logical or structural unit in the plant-body); and, for the 
purpose of terminology, this part may be called a phyton. 

Phytonisse, obs. form of PyrHoNness. 

Phytonomyto Phytopathology: seePxHyTo-. 

Phyto-phagan, a. and sé. [f. mod.L. Physo- 
phaga (ste PHYTOPHAGOUS) +-AN.] a. adj. Of or 
belonging to the /’ytophaga in any sense. b. 56. 
A member of the Phytophaga, a vegetable-feeding 
animal of any class or order. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Phytophagic (foitofe dzik, fito-), a. Zool. [f. 
as next + -1c.) Of or pertaining to phytophagy ; 
derived from or caused by phytophagy: said of 
variation of the colouring of insect larve attri- 
buted to the plants on which they feed. 

1866 Darwin Orig. Spec. ii. (ed. 4) 55 These cases he [B. D. 
Walsh] has fully described under the terms of Phytophagic 
varieties and Phytophagic species. 1885 Pouttonin Proc. 
Roy. Soc. XXXVIIE. 313 Such effects are entirely inexplic- 


I (pai), 56. The name of the Greck letter r 

(in Gr. mt, p7): used in A/ath. to express the 
1atio of the circumference or periphery (mepipépeca) 
of a circle to its diameter: see P (the letter) II. 

(1748 Evrer fntrot. in Anal. Infinit. 1. viii. (1797) 1. 93 
Satis liqnet Peripheriam hujus Circuli in numeris rational 
bus exacte exprimi non posse, per approximationes autem 
inventa ent ., esse = 3.14159 [etc., to 128 places], pro quo 
numero, brevilatis ergo, scribam fm, ita ut sit m = Semicir- 

cumferentiz Circuli, cujus Radius = 1, seu m erit longitudo 
Arcus 180 graduum. 1841 Penny Cycl XIX. 186/1 This 
number w must be the same for all circles /6¢. 186/2 This 
measure of Archimedes gives 3:14286 for the approximate 
value of ™, the ratio of the circumference tothe diameter.] 

Pi (pai), a. (s6.) Public School and Univ, slang. 
[abbrev. of Pious.] ious, religious, sanctimo- 
nious. Also abso/.=a pious person; and as sd, = 
pious exhortation, etc. 

¢ 1870 {at Eton], ‘What did your tutor say to you?’ ‘Oh, 
he gave me a pi; asked me how I could reconcile my 
behaviour wilh my duty to God and my parents’. 1891 
Wrescu Winchester Word-bk., f7, virtuous, sanctimonious. 
He's very pi now, he mugs all day. 1897 IWestnr. Gaz. 
1 Sept. 8/1 Lhe man who regularly affects the ‘ pi’ and who 
“plays up’, with ready catholicity of spirit, the ‘special 
missions © of every religious denomination in turn, 

Pi, variant of Pre sé.4 and v.2 (disordered type, 
etc.); also of Pir 56.5 (Indian copper coin). 

Pia! (paia). Anat, Short for Pia MATER. 

1889 Bucks 'landbk. Med, Sc. VAIL 111 The successive 
coverings of the brain, hairy scalp, periosteum, calva, dura 
(ental periosteum), arachnoid, and pia. /é:d., The ental 
surface of the pia. 1901 W. Oster Prince. 4 (Pract. Med. 
(ed. 4) 28 The most intense congestion of tbe cerebral and 
spinal pia ; 

|| Pia*. Also pya. A Polynesian name for 
species of the monocotyledonous genus 7acca, some 
of which, esp. 7. piszatifida and 7. maculata, are 
cultivated for their tubers, from which South-sea 
or Tahiti arrowroot is produced. 

1858 Hoce Veg. Kiigd. 765 Pucca oceantca,a native of 
the Sandwich Islands, yields a similar product [arrowroot] 
and is there called pya. [1884 Miter /'ant-2,. 254/1 
Tacca pinnatifida, Otaheita Salep-plant, Pi-plant, South- 
Sea-Arrow-root-plant. ] 

Pia-ara'chnoid, piara‘chnoid. Aza. [f. 
Pral+AracuNnoiw,} The pia mater and the arach- 
noid, considercd as one structure. Also a¢frid. 

1889 Bucks Handbk. Med Sc. V1. 111 The presence on 
the ental surface of the piarachnoid of a pial fold. the ruga. 
1896 Allbutt s Syst. Med. 1. 662 Acute inflammation of the 
Pla-arachnoid. 1904 Brit. Med. Frnt. 20 Aug.371 An increase 
of pia-arachnoid fluid. 

1 Piaba (pia*ba). [Tupi fpiasa, also piaz’, 
piau.] A small fresh-water fish of the size of a 
minnow, found in Brazilian rivers. 

(1648 MARcGRAVE fist. Nat. Brasil, 170 Piaba Brasili- 
ensibus ; magnitudine nostratis Kldrize .. pisciculus 2 aut 
3 digitos longus.) 1686 Ray & Wittoucnsy //is¢. Pisc. 269. 
1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp., Piaba,..the name of a small 
fresh-water fish ..in the Brasils .. a well-tasted fish, and 
much esteemed by the Natives. 1846 G. Garoner 7rav, 
Brazit 126, 1869 R. F. Burton Hight. Brazif 11. 13 They 
can catch half-a-dozen sprat-like ‘piabas’ or ‘piaus' by 
heaving ape calabash full of water. 

Piagaba: see Piassaba. 
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able by the simple theory of phytophagic influence, .. it 
would be wiser to abandon the term ‘ phytophagic’, at any 
rate in the sense of producing these changes. The term 
still holds good for the broad fact that pigments derived 
from the food-plant play a most important part in larval 
coloration. 1887 J. 1. Gutick in Linn, Soc. Frnt, Zoot. 
(1890) XX. 226 The innumerable cases where phytophagic 
varieties. .of insects exist. 


Phytophagous (foite-fagas, fit-),@. Zool. [f. 
Gr. pur6-y plant + -pay-os eating +-OUS (see -PHA- 
cous); cf.mod.L. Phytophaga, -phagi.] a. Feed- 
ing on piants or vegetable stbstances: chiefly said 
of insects, molluscs, and the like. b. Belonging 
tothe Phytophaga, a name given to various groups 
and divisions of animals, e.g. (a) leaf-beetles and 
their allies, (4) sawflies and horntails, (¢) certain 
cyprinoid fishes, (d) the plant-eating edentates, 
(e) the plant-eating placental mammals. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. xlix. 1V. 479 Out of a list of 
. 8000 British insects... 3724 [might be called] phytiphagous. 
Vote. We employ this term, because the inore common one, 
*herbivorous ’, does not properly include devourers of timber, 
fungi, etc. 1832 Lyett Princ. Geol. 11 143 It may deprive 
a large number of phytophagous animals of their food. 1876 
D. Witsox Preh. Atan (ed. 3) I. xv. 374 This phytophagous 
cetacean [the Manatee)..is found only in tropical waters. 
1895 Edin. Rev. Oct. 371 Some of the true slugs are car- 
hivorous instead of phytophagous. 

Phytophagy (feitg fadzi, fit-). [f Gr. purcy 
plant + -gayia eating.) The habit of feeding on 
plants or vegetable matter. 1890 in Cent. Dict, 

Phytophilous to Phytoteratology: see 
Puyto-, 

Phytotomist. [f. Puytotou-y+-1st.] One 
who 1s versed in vegctable anatomy. 

1848 Lixptey /nxtrod. Bot. (ed. 4) I. 16 This admirable 
phytotomist. 


Phyto'tomous, a. vare. [f. Gr. puro-v plant 


|| Piache (p/a‘tfe). Also 6-7 piace. [Tama- 
nac (on the Orinoco) frache, in Accaway fialsan = 
Carib piai Peat; in Sp. pzache.] A medicine-man 
or witch-doctor among the Indians of Central and 
South America; a PEAT-saz. 

1555 Koen Decades 18: The professours of this secte were 
called Piaces. 1613 Purchas /'ilgrimage (1614) 826 They 
call their Priests Piaces. 1852 TH. Ross tr. //nmboldt's 
Trav, 1, vi. 258 A resin very much sought after by the 
Piaches, or Indian sorcerers. 1855 Kincstey Westw. flo 
xxiv, The Piache from whines rose to screams and gesticu- 
lations, and then to violent convulsions. 

Piacle (paiak'l). Now rare. [a. OF. pracle 
orad. L. praculum, f. pidre to appease: see -CULE.] 

+1. Ixpiation; expiatory offering. Obs. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxvii. 103 Telle her .. that she 
brynge wyth her..the shepe..wyth the other pynacles (F. 
org. prnacles] dedycated to the sacryfice. 1533 Bel.tenoen 
Livy u. xvi. (S.T.S.) 1. 194 We. .mycht nocht haue purgit 
ws barof bot alanerlie be pe sacrifice of piacle (orig. pra- 
culum). 1654 R, Coptincton tr. fustine vi. 126 A Piacle 
fur the sin committed. 1711 G. Ilickes #'wo Treat, Chr. 
Priesth, (1847) 11. 164 The LX X..called the scape-goat.. 
the piacular goat, because he was offered to be a piacle. 

A wicked action which calls for expiation ; 
a sin, crime, offence. 

1644 Hlowett Eng. feares 178 To glut themselves with 
one another’s bloud..can there hea greater piacle against 
nature? 1676 Doctrine of Merits 77 Any Crime, Villany, 
or Piacle whatever. 1880 F, Hatt Doctor fudoctus 52 Talk 
of regicide, of cannibalism..or any other patibulary piacle. 


+b. Offence, guilt. Ods. 

1619 Be. J. Kine Ser. 11 Afr. 52 May I without piacle 
forget..what hee then did? « 1657 Lovetace (ents (1864) 
213 One proclaims it piacle to be sad. 

Piacular (paije'kizlaa), a. 
expiatory, f. Aidezlum PIACLE: sce -an 1}, 
placulatre (1752).] 

1. Making expiation or atonement: expiatory. 

1647 Owen Death of Death Wks. 1852 X. 267 He imade 
his Soul an offering for sin—a piacular sacrifice. 1703 
Burkitt Ox NV. 7, Matt. xx. 28 Their piacular victims were 
tansoms for the life of the offender. 1818 G. S. Faber 
Horze Mosaice \\. 239 note, (They] do not seem. to have 
sufficiently attended to the distinction between eucharistic 
and fiacufar sacrifices. 1871 Macpurr Aen. Patnios xi. 
143 The great brazen altar of burnt offering, where piacular 
or bloody offerings were alone presented. 

2. Kequiring or calling for expiation; sinful, 
wicked, culpable. 

1610 Br. Hatt A fol. Brownists 79 If it were not piacular 
for you to reade ought of his. 1657 W. Morice Coena guast 
Kown xx. 175 They held it piacular to eat with sinners. 
1728 R. Norru Adfero. ATusic (1846) 16 To add to or alter 
the instruments, or modes, was almost piacular. 1857 Dr 
Quincey Whiggison Wks. VI. 53 He..left nostone unturned 
to cleanse his little. .fold from its piacular pollution. 

Hence Piacula‘rity, the quality of being piacular: 
(a) expiatory character, (4) criminality; Piascu- 
larly adv., as an expiatory or atoning sacrifice; 
Pia‘cularness = praculurtly. 

1702 H. Dopwrit Afpol §16 in S. Parker Cicero's De 
Finibus, That Philosopher makes the Piacularness of a 
violent Death to consist in its being without the consent of 
the Guardian Genius. 1818 G. S. Faber Hore Mosaicz 1. 
260 Ihe goat..was devoted asa sin-offering..by its being 


[ad. L. pracelir-is 


(Cla 1 


PIAFFER. 


+ -répos cutting + -ouvs.] Plant-cutting, leaf- 
cutting, as an insect or bird. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Phytotomy (faitgtomi, fit-).  [f. Gr. purd-v 

plant + -ropia a cutting.) The dissection of 
plants; vegetable anatomy. 
_ 1844 Duxciison dled. Lex. s.v. Anatomy, Phytotony 
is the anatomy of vegetables. 1875 Sin W. Turner in 
Encycl. Brit. \.799/1 Vegetable Anatomy or Phytotomy. 
1880 Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) Introd. 2 Phytotomy, or 
Vegetable Anatomy, the study of the minute structure of 
vegelables as revealed by the microscope. 

Phytovitellin: sec Purto-. 

| Phytozoon (foitozdu-gn, fite-), Also phyto- 
zocum. Pl. -zo-a, [f. Gr. ¢uré-y plant + (aor 
animal; lit. ‘ plant-animal’; cf. coophyte.] 

1, Zool, A plant-like animal or zoophyte; a single 
polyp in a zoophyte. (The pl. PAytozoa has becn 
variously applied in different classifications to 
animals supposed to be plant-like in some way, 
but is not a term of modern Zoology.) 

1842 Branpe Drct. Sc., etc., Phytozoons, Phytozoa,..this 
term is applied by various naturalists to different sections 
of the sub-kingdom Zoop/yta of Cuvier. 1846 Dana Zooph. 
i. (2848) 7 #0fe, Ehrenberg has proposed to substitute J/3- 
tozoa, derived from the same roots [as Zoophyte]..and 
phytozoum refers only to a single polyp. 1858 Mayne 
Expos. Lex. Phytozoum, applied by Eichwald to a type 
of the animal kingdom comprehending animals in which 
(Potspi, ({ydre, Corailia) the inorganic texture gives place 
to that of vegetables, the exterior only presenting the char- 
acter of animalily in the homogeneous mass which con- 
stitutes it 1861 H. Macmitcan Fovtnotes Jr. Nat. 31 Vhis 
granular matter..is resolved into a mass of apparently 
living animalcules called pAytozoa. : 

2. Lol. A male geneiative cell, a spermatozoid. 

1861 Dentiry Jfan. Kot. 370 Minute cells called sperm- 
cells,..in which are developed spiral ciliated filaments,.. 
termed spermatozoids or phytozoa. 

Fhyz, variant of PxH12, face. 


piacularly slain. /d/d. 268 The essence of its being a sacri- 
fice does not consist in the outward act of burning; but in 
the piacularity of theintention. 1864 WessTER, /‘tacilarity, 
+ecriminality, badness. De Quincey. 

+ Pia-culary, a. and sb. Ods. 
ws; see -AltY 2.) a. adj, = PIACULAR. 
PIACLE. 

1654 H. L’Estrance Chas. J (1655) 59 Enjoyning her 
Majesty..to make a progresse to Tyburn, there to present 
her devotions: A most innpious piaculary. @ 1670 Hacker 
Abp. Wilttants 1. (1693) 102 This was his Piaculary Ieresie. 

+ Pia‘culous,¢@. Obs. [f.L. prdcud-um PLacre 
+ -0US.] = PEACULAR 2. 

1646 Sir T. Browne /'sead. Ep. vy. xxi. 266 For piaculous 
it was unto the Romanes to pare their nayles upon the 
nundina:, 1658 /é7d. 1. xxv, 211 Unto the ancient Britains 
it was piaculous totasta Goose. 1661 Gianvite Van, Dogme. 
xv. 139 We think it so piaculous, to go beyond the Ancients. 


|| Pia'culum, Oés. [L. pideulion.) = Practe. 

r6or A. Coprey Ausw. Let. Fesuited Gent. 107 Their 
martyrdomes being to them asa previium for the one, and 

-.a sufficient Pracufum for the other. 1646 J. Densricce 
Usura Accom. 21 These... count it a Praculian to live 
in seiled houses of their owne, whilest the Lords house 
lies wast. 1678 Woop Life (O.H.5.) If. 422 "Tis a grand 
piaculum not to beleive the worst of reports. 

Piaffe (pix f),v. Horsemanship. [a.¥. piaffer 
(16th c.) to strut, make a show. Ct. praffe sb., 
ostentation. Ulterior origin uncertain.] 

intr, To advance the diagonally opposite legs 
(e.g. the right fore leg and the left hind lcg) sinwl- 
taneously, placing them on the ground and resting 
momentarily while the other two legs are advanced 
with the same movement; to move with the same 
step as in the trot, bunt more slowly. 

1751 Ear. Pemproke Lguttation (1778) 72 To piaffe in 
backing is rather tco much to be expected in the hurry 
which [etc.}. 1814 Scott Haz, Ivili, He piafed away..to 
the head of Fergus’s regiment. 1820 — A/onas?t, xv, Pressing 
And checking his gay courser, forcing him to piaffe, to 
caracole, to passage. 1884 Faunt in a Funk xi. 180 Our 
seafarers saw Neptune’s white horses piaffing. around them. 

Ilence Pia‘ffe s4., an act of piafhing. 

1899 P. Ropinson in Confemp. Rev, Dec. 800 It [a rabbit} 
diverts itself with queer sidelong cavorts, piaffes, jinklings, 
and somersaults. | i 

Piaffer (piz'fa:), 56. /lorsemanship. [f. ¥. 
piaffer to piaffe, infin. taken sbst.] The action of 
piatfhing ; a movement in which the feet are lifted in 
the same succession as in the trot, but more slowly. 

1862 K. Garrarp Nolan's Syst. Tratn. Cav. tlorses 65 
The slow ‘piaffer’ is obtained by the slow and alternate 
pressure of the rider's legs. The quick ‘ piaffer ' by quickening 
the alternate pressure of the leg. 1884 E, L. ANDERSON 
Mod. {forseman, \. xvii. 147 In the piafter the horse should 
move the diagonal legs together and in perfect unison. /6fd. 
148 A very slow passage to the front, side, or rear is often 
called the piaffer; but if there is any movement out of 
place it is not the piaffer. ; i 

+ Pia-ffer, v. Ods. [a. F. piaffer pres. inf. : 
sce PIAFFE v.]  f7fr, = PIAFFE v. ; 

1761 Eart Pemproke Egiitatfou (1778) 51 To piaffer.. 
advancing gently, and well into the corners, is a very good 
lesson. 1785 R. CumuerLann Observer No, 84 ILI. 232 
Pacing and piaffering with every body's eyes upon him. 

Piage, variant of PEacE OUs., pedage. 


[ad. L. praceelar- 
b. 56. = 


PIAL. 


Pial (pail), @.  [f. Pra! (pia mater) + -au.] | 
Of or pertaining to the pia mater. 

1889 Buck's Handbk. Med. Se. VAIL. r11/x (see Paia- 
arAcHNoID}. id. 524/1 In somie cases also the appro- 
priate adjectives are employed, e.g. pial, dural. 1899 
Allbnutt’s Syst. Med. V1. 502 In general paralysis the 
invasion is always from the pial surface and vascular tracts. 
bid. V\1. 246 Nerve-fibres ramifying over the pial vessels. 

|| Pia mater (pia méta1). Anal. [med.L.; a 
somewhat incorrect rendering of the Arabic name 


48.5) | umm ragigah ‘thin or tender mother (Ibn 


Duraid, A.D. 933): cf. names of other investing 
membranes in zz7 mother, esp. DURA MATER. 

(Fanciful explanations of the name are frequent in western 
writers: cf. quot. 1548.)] 

A delicate fibrous and very vascular membrane 
which forms the innermost of the three mendnges 
enveloping the brain and spinal cord; the other 
two being the arachnoid and the dura mater, In 
quots. 1593, 1606 Zravsf. =brain. 

c1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 112 Pia mater enuyrounnep al 
be brayn, & departib him into iij celoles pat ben chaumbris. 
1525 [see Dura MATER]. 1548-77 Vicary Avat. iv, It is 
called Piamater..for because it is so softe and tender ouer 
the brayne, that it nourisheth the brayne and feedeth it, as 
doth a louing mother vnto her tender childe. 1593 NAsHF 
Four Lett. Confut. Wks. (Grosart) Il. 272 Thou turmoilst 
thy pia mater to prove base births better than the ofspring 
of many discents. 1606 Suaks. 77. & Cr. 1. i. 78 His 
Piamater is not worth the ninth part of a Sparrow, 1761 
Brit, Mag. \l. 116 An inflammation of the pia mater, 
which had produced a most furious delirium. 1854 JoNxeEs 
& Stev. Pathol. Anat, (1875) 232 The arachnoid is entirely 
dependent for its supply of blood upon the pia mater. 

Jig. 1681 IVhole Duty Nations 35 It becomes the very 
ligament and sinews of Government, a pia mater to the 
sacredness of Authority. : 

Hence Pia-ma‘tral @., of or pertaining to the 
pia mater; = PIAL. 

1887 H. Gray's Anat. (ed. 11) 805 Between the pia-matral 
and the arachnoid sheath, 

Pian (pi,z'n, ||pyan). Also epian, and in pl. 
pians, Sp., Pg. efian and flan, F. pian, a. 
Galibi (Kio de Janeiro) Azaz (Koulin in Littré, 
suppl.). Cf. Guarani fia ‘bubas, granos’ (Montoya>. 
Cf. Jas. Platt in V. & Q. 1oth Ser. I. 5.] 

A contagious tropical skin disease, occurring 
among negroes, the same as FRAMB@SIA or YAWS, 
q. v. (The names fians and yaws have occasionally 
been applied to two alleged forms of Framébesza. 
See quots.) Hence Pia‘nie a. 

[1768 F. B. pe Sauvaces Nosol. Alethod. 11.554 Frambesia; 
Yaw Guineesium; Epian vel Pian Americanorum.] 1803 I. 
Wintersottom Serra Leone 11. viii. 139 The Yaws..is 
called by the Portuguese on the Coast Boba and by the 
French Pianes, /b/d, 145 Professor Sprengel has..made a 
similar division of this disease into Yaws and Pians. 1874 
T. H. Burcess Man, Dis, Skin 233 The American disease 
called Pian or Epian seems to be identical with that 
denominated yaws in New Guinea. 1828 Lancet 15 Mar. 
876/1 The pianic ulcers. .furnisb an acrid matter. 

Piane, obs. form of PEoxy. 

Pianet, variant of PIANNET, magpie. 

Pianette (pZjanet). [f. Prano sé.2 + -ETTE.] 
‘A very low pianino or upright pianoforte’ (Grove); 
orig. applied to a form introduced into England in 
1857; subsequently to other small forms. 

1879 WEBSTER Suppl., Pranette, a small piano-forte. 1887 
Miss E. Money Dutch Maiden (1888) 89 ‘I can play any 
accompaniment you like —glancing at the piannette in the 
corner. 1894 Frora A. Steet Potter's Thum 1.127 The 
pianette at which Rose sang her Scotch songs. . 

Pianino (p/anino). [a. It. pzazizo, dim. of 
plano: see PiaAno*,] A name originally given to 
an upright pianoforte, as being smaller than the 
grand; now esp. applied to a small upright or 
cottage piano. 

1862 Illustr. Catal. Intern. Exh. 11. 99 A Pianino, or 
Small Cottage Pianoforte..an example of the cheapest up- 
right instrument. 1880 Mrs. Rippewt. J/yst. Palace Gard. 
il. (1881) 19 Get a little pianino and stand it against the wall. 

Pianism (pfiniz’m). [f. Pravo2+-1ss.] The 
art of pianoforte playing, especially in its technical , 
aspect ; execution on the piano. 

1844 H. F. Cnorrey Music 6 Manners 111. 52 Will M. 
Liszt found a college of poetical pianism? 1883 American 
VII. 158 The reverent student of Beethoven, who would 
never for a moment subordinate the musical idea to mere | 
*pianism’, 1889 Athenzum 26 Oct. 569/1 A link between | 
the pianism of the Hummel school and that of Franz Liszt. 


|Pianissimo (pyanz‘ss‘mo, p7,ani‘simo), a. 
(adv.) sb. Mus. (t.i—L. planrssini-us, super). of 
planus: see P1ano.] a. adj. Very soft. b. adv. 
Very softly. oc. 5d. A very soft passage. Abbrev. 


pp. 1 Ppp. 


1724 Short Explic. For. Weds. in Alus. Bks., Pianissimo, 
or / PP, is extream Soft or Low. 1771 P. Parsons New- 
market 1, 36 Suffer me with a voice ( prano) of the gentlest 
humility, to beg your opinion—but for pity’s sake ( franis. 
sito) let it be compassionate. 1867 J. Hatton Zad/ants of ' 
B.vi, In pianissinto passages of solo or chorus. 1883 ANNA 
K. Green Hand & Ring x, The last note of the song was 
dying away ina quivering Jianissinzo. 1890 ‘L. FALCONER’ 
Mlle. Lxre i, (1891) 21 She played something which was 
rather inonotonous, and never rose above pianissiino. 1901 
Scotsman 8 Mar. 7/1 All gradations of tone from loudest 
forte to tenderest pianissimo. 


{ 


814. 


Pianist (pianist). [ad.F. piaziste, It. piantsta: | 
see P1ANno 2and -1st.] A player on the pianoforte. 

1839 Loncr. in Lé/e (1891) 1. 336 Hear that Schlesinger, 
the great pianist in New York, is dead. 1842 Mrs, F. 
Trottore Vrs. [taly 1. xx. 333 Talberg, the Paganini of 
pianists. 1887 Academy 7 May 333/3 The pianist. .proving 
himself a good executant and a sound musician. 

b. Pianists cramp, hyperkinesis of the fore- 
arm, due to excessive piano-playing. 

1899 Adlbutt’s Syst. Med. Vi. 539 The so-called ‘ Pro- 
fesstonal hyperkineses’ (writer's cramp, histrionic spasm, 
pianist’s crainp, telegraphist’s cramp &c.) admit of a similar 


explanation, : 
|| Pianiste (pzanz‘st). [Fr.] = prec.; but 
often used in Eng. as if the feminine form. 

1841 Loner. in L7ei1891) I. xxii. 409 A delightful musician 
here,—a Miss Sloman,—a pianiste of great talent. 1883 
Daily Tel. 16 Jan. 3/3 This gifted pianiste is never so happy 
as when interpreting the music of his famous compatriot. 
1885 Miss Brapvon Wydlard'’s Weird I. 58 Improving 
herself as a singer and a pianiste. 1885 MABEL Gaciiks 
Prettiest Woman xviii, | wishsome pianiste of the thundering 
school would attack the piano now. 

Pianistic (p/auistik), a. [f. Pranist + -1¢.] 
Of, belonging to, or characteristic of, a pianist. 

1881 London Figaro 2 July 7/2 [She] has shared with M. 
Rubinstein the pianistic honors of this very prolific season. 
1893 Athenzum 10 June 743/1 Scholastic contrapuntal 
devices. .combined with the most modern pianistic treatment. 

Piannet, pianet (poaitinet). Now dial. 

Forms: 6-7 pieannet, pi-, pyannet, 6-9 pianot, 
7 pie-annit, py-annot, pye-annat, pyanit; a/. 
8 pianet, pynot, 9 pie-annet, piannot, pianet, 
pianate, pienet, etc. [The first element is Pic 
sb; the second, in early examples, appears 
to be treated as orig. a distinct word, as if Azz? 
or Annelte, dim. of Azn; cf. the dial. synonym 
pie-nanny, and the etym., of maggot-pie, magpie, 
also from female names; but in mod. dial. tse it 
is reduced to a mere suffix (paianet, pai'net), with 
which cf. F. pronet the spotted woodpecker (where 
-on-et is double dim. suffix), Sce also PIENET. 

(Azxuet alone occurs as a local name of the common gull, 
and of the kittiwake.}] ; 

1. A local name of the magpie. 

1599 Cuapman Ffuom. Dayes Alyrth Plays 1873 I. 76 Nor 
would I haue..men, .looke a snuffe like a piannets taile, for 
nothing but their tailes and formal] lockes. 160x HoLtanp 
Pliny 1. 285 There haue been seen Pyannets with long 
tailes, party coloured and flacked. 1613 Markuam Lug. 
Husbandman \. 1. v. (1635) 139 From the annoyance of 
Pye-annats, and such like great birds. 1618 LatHam 2d 
Bk. Falconry (1633) gg The Pie-annit, the brauing and 
chattering laye. 1688 R. Homme Armoury u.249/2 A Mag- 
Pye..is termed a Pye and a Pye-Annat, from its cry or 
chattering note. ¢1746 J. Cottier (Tim Bobbin) View 
Lane. Dial. Wks. (1862) 50, 1 know Pynots ar os cunning 
Eawls os wawk'n oth’ Yeorth. 1766 Pennant Zool. 1. 171 
Pianet. 1825 Brocxetr NV. C. Gloss., Pyannet, Pynet, a 
Magpie. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Pianot, a magpie. 

b. fg. Applied to a person: A chatterer. 

1594 W. Percy Sonn. Corlia vy, Ho, Muses blab you? Not 
a word Pieannets, or I will gag you. 

ce. Cond. 

1600 Look About You vi. in Haz). Dodsley VU. 408 Your 
pianot-chattering humour. 

+2. Applied to the lesser spotted woodpecker 
[F. pionez]. Obs. (Perh, an error of Phillips.) 

1706 Puitiies, Piannet, the lesser Wood-pecker, a Bird 
speckled with Black and White on the Wings. . 

| Piano (pyano), a. (adv.) sb. [It. piano:— 
L, plan-us flat, in later L. of sound, soft, low.] 

I. Afus. 1. a. adj. Of the expression: Soft, 
low (also fg. gentle, mild, weak). b. adv. Softly, 
in a low tone or voice. Abbrev. /. 

1683 Purcett Sonnatas in 3 Parts Pref., The English 
Practitioner..will find a few terms of Art perhaps unusual 
to him, the chief of which are..Prano. 1724 Short Explic. 
For. Wds.in Mus. Bks., Piano, or the Letter P, signifies 
Soft or Low. 1762 Cotman AZusteaé Lady 1. 11 O Piano, 
my dear Lady Scrape, Piano. 1856 Mrs. C. Crarke 
tr. Berlioz’ Instrument. 5 Chords of three or four notes.. 
produce rather a bad effect when played Jiao. 1884 
Blackw. Mag Dec. 782/2 The cry for peace will probably 
become very piano. 1886 Byxxer 4. Surriage xiv. 157 The 
music lapsed from Jiano to pianissimo. 

2. sb, A passage or series of notes sung or played | 
softly ; a soft or gentle tone. 

1730 in Rimbault //ést, Pranoforte (1860) 149 An harp- | 
sichord, on which..may be peiformed..either in the /orés | 
or fianos. 1759 SIERNE Tr. Shandy |. xix, That soft and 
irresistible piano of voice. 1859 Gen. P. THomrson Andi 
Alt. Il. xcvii. 83 A musical performer, who filled his com- 
position with Jianos. : : : 

II. 3. sé. A flat or floor in an Italian dwelling- | 


house, hotel, etc. | 

1860 HawTHorNE Afaré. Faun v, He ascended from story | 
to story,..until the glories of the first piano were exchanged 
..for a sort of Alpine region, J/é¢d. vii, At the Palazzo 
Cenci, third piano. 

Piano (pijz'no), 56.2 
from PIANOFORTE or FORTEPIANO. 
Pg., Dn., Da., and Sw.] 

1. A musical instrument, the PIANOFORTE. 

1803 E. S. Bowne in Scribner's Mag. 11. 175/2 There is 
scarcely a house.. without a Piano-forte; the Post Master 
has an elegant grand Piano. 1807-8 W. Irvine Salmag. 
(1824) 172 To hear a lady give lectures on the piano, 1838 
Dickens Nich, Neck. ii, The notes of pianos and harps float 


[a. It. piano, shortened 
Somnelin, Spi. 


PIANOFORTIST. 


in the evening time round the head of the mournful statue. 
1880 A. J. Hirkins in Grove Dict. A/us, UH. 718/2 Erard.. 
in 1796..accomplished the making of a grand piano. 1890 
Pall Mall G. 20 Feb. 2/1 The first piano brought to Eng- 
land was made at Rome, and belonged to Fanny Burney’s 
friend Samuel Crispe. : F 

2. altrib. and Comé. a. simple attrib., as piazo- 
case, -cover, -key, -keyboard, -leg, -lesson, -masler, 
“music, -packing-case, -rack, -slool; . objective 
and obj. genitive, as pzano-buying, -maker, -player 
(person or instrument), -p/aying, -pounder, -slrume- 
ming, -luner; piano-playing adj. ; ¢, instrumental, 
etc., as piano-distracled, piano-practising adjs.; 
d. special combs.: piano-action, the mechanism 
by which the impulse of the fingers upon the keys 
is communicated to the strings; piano-failure, 
pianist’s cramp; piano-monitor, a bar of metal 
placed a few inches above and before the keys of a 
piano, on which to rest the wrists of learners; piano- 
school, a school for the teaching of piano-playing ; 
also, a method of instruction on the piano, 

1903 Westm. Gaz. 31 Aug. 2/3 Probably more neighbours 
are *piano-distracted than annoyed by marital disagrce- 
ments. 1899 Adlbutt's Syst. Med. VIL. 12 In cases of 
*piano-failuie, 1 always examine carefully the extensors of 
the wrist and fingers. 1863 Jrad. Soc. Arts 16 Oct. 747/2 
The mere motion of a *piano key. without any alteration in 
the touch required. 1883‘ Annie THomas’ Mod. Housewife 
151 Their hands have not lost their cunning on the piano- 
keys, 1898 Daily News 20 Dec. 3/1 Shooting rapidly from 
one end of the *piano-keyboard .. to the other. 1849 
Tuacxeray Pendennis xvi, Devoted to her mamnia and her 
*piano-lesson, 1842 Francis Dict. Arts, etc.,° Piano. Monitor. 
1899 Allbutt’s Syst. Aled. VIII. 12 Cases of break down in 
*piano-playeis. 188: H. James Portr. Lady xxi, Speaking 
of her “piano-playing. 1899 Ad/butts Syst. Med. VIII. 6 
Perfection in any complicated manipulations such as writing, 
knitting, or piano-playing. 1883 Howe tts Register ii, Some 
*piano-pounder is there. 1881 Scrtbner's Mag. XX1. 273/1 
On the *piano-rack stood the song she had taught him. 

Hence Pia‘no 2. ovzce-wd., to play the piano. 

1855 Smeptey 7, Coverdale xli. 284 She pianos and I do 
a little in a mild way on the flute. : 

Pianoforte (pix no,{7- ste, -fp-at). [a It. pzazo- 
forte, earlier piano e forle ( pian e forte) ‘soft and 
strong’, occturing im 1598 as the name of a 
musical instrument of unknown action, and after- 
wards used by Cristofori in the descriptive name 
‘ gravecembale col (or at) pianoe forte’, i.e. harpsi- 
chord with soft and lond, expressing the gradation 
of tone which it enables the performer to produce, 
as contrasted with the unvarying tone of the or- 
dinary harpsichord. So F. pzanoforte. Formerly 
also called (in It., Fr., and Eng.) FokTEPIANo, and 
now generally Prano?.] A musical instrument 
producing tones by means of hammers, operated 
by levers fiom a keyboard, which strike metal 
strings, the vibrations being stopped by dampers ; 
it is commonly furnished with pedals for regulating 
the volume of sound (see PEDAL sé. 1b). The 
pianoforte (the invention of which isusually ascribed 
to B. Cristofori of Padua ¢1710) is essentially a 
dulcimer provided with keys and dampers, but in 
other respects imitates the harpsichord and clavi- 
chord, of which it has taken the place. 

‘Grand pianoforte or piano, a large pianoforte, harp-shaped 
like the barpsichord, and having the strings horizontal and 
at right angles to the keyboard. Square ., rectangular 
like tbe clavichord, having the strings horizontal, but 
paralleltothe keyboard. Ufright or Cabinet p., rectangular 
upon edge, having the strings vertical. Odd:gue, Boudoir, 
or Cottage Z., upright but lower, having the strings ascending 
obliquely or diagonally. 

1767 Play-bill of Theatre Royal Covt. Gard. 16 May, 
At the end of Act I., Miss Brickler will sing a favourite song 
from ‘Judith’, accompanied by Mr. Dibdin, on a new 
instrument, called Piano Forte. 1767 Sterne Letz. Ixxxv. 
Wks. (1839) 770/1 Your pianoforte must be tuned from the 
brass middle string of your guitar, which is C. 1768 Moe. 
D'Arsiay Early Diary Aug., He asked papa if he playd 
much on piano fortes. 1774 Speci. Fo. Mertin's Patent 
No. 1081 The kind of harpsicord called piano forte. 1799 
Younc in PAi2 Trans. XC. 135 Take one of the lowest 
strings of asquare pianoforte. 1802 Rorr in Naval Ci on. 
VIII. 169 He had been employed..to make a grand piano 
forte. 1879 StTaINER Alusic of Bible 73 When the hammers 
of a dulcimer are connected with levers called ‘keys’, we 
call it a pianoforte. . 

b. attrib. and Comb, as pianoforte-maker, 
-making, -manufactory, -player, -playing, -luner. 

1780 Mae. D’Arsiay Diary 13 Apr., A lady whose piano- 
foite-playing I have heard extolled by all here. 1783 Sfecz/- 
¥. Broadwood's Patent No. 1379 John Bioadwood, of Great 
Pulteney Street..piano forte maker. a 1814 Last dct u.u, 
in New Brit. Theatre 11. 386 A pianoforte-playing lady. 
1862 [dlust>. Catal, Intern. Exh. xvi. 89 Patent pianoforte 
hammer-rails, keys, actions, mouldings, fret carvings, etc. 
1876 tr. H. von Ziemssen's Cycl. Aled. X1. 352 Piano-forte 
player's spasm is of no uncommon occurrence. . 

Hence Pianofo‘rting vi/. 5b. nonce-wd., playing 
on the pianoforte. ; ; 

1822 Coterioce Lett.. Convers., &c. 11. 159, Piano-forting, 
which meets one now with Jack-o'-lantern ubiquity in every 
first and second story in every street. 

Pianofo‘rtist. rare. [f. prec. +-Ist.] One 
who plays on the pianoforte ; a pianist. 

1841 Fraser's Mag. XXV. 400 [This] prevented any 
debate on the part of thg pianofortist. 1893 T. Fow er in 


PIANOGRAPH. 


Class. Rev. VII. 371 He was an accomplished pianofortist 
and much interested in the history and theory of music. 
Pianograph. [f. Piano* + -cRarH.] An 
instrument which automatically records the notes 
played on a piano; a form of melograph or 
music-recorder. 1864 in WEBSTER. 
Pianola (pz,ind0la). [app. intended as a dim. 
of l-:1aNo 56.4] Proprietary name of a mechanical 
contrivance which when attached to a piano can 


be made to play tunes upon it: see quot. 

1901 Scotsman 5 Mar. 7/1 The pianola..is..a mechanical 
attachment to the piano..a small cabinet..easily adjustable 
10 the keyboard of the piano and, being fed by a perforated 
roll of paper, and furnished with wind-power by means of 
bellows, can play the most difficult music without the 
performer .. touching the keyboard. 1904 Dasly Chron. 
11 Oct.1/5 The word Pianola ts a Registered Trade Mark. 

Pia‘no-o'rgan. <A mechanical piano con- 
structed in the manner of a barrel-organ. 

1844 Ace. Satu stide. Mr. Ledbury (1856) I. vi. 47 Jack 
had hired..a piano-organ. 1882 Mrs. B. M. Croker Proper 
Pride |. i. 2 The new piano-organs are grinding away 
mercilessly at the corner of every street. 1900 H’estm. Gaz. 
18 Oct. 8/2 The communal administration of Ixelles, near 
Brussels, has decided to lease the right of piano organ- 
grinding in the streets. ‘ 

|| Piano pia‘no, pianpiano, adv. Obs. [It., 
softly, softly.] Softly, gently, in a quiet leisurely 
manner, little by little. 

1601 A. CopLey Ausw. Let. Jesursted Geut. 116 Our good 
men must goe as they niay, pean, Jeano, and beare their 
quips the while. 1687 A. Lovett tr. Bers gerac‘'s Com. Hist. 
39 Phat Tyger of a Man being come down ian Piano. 
1741-70 Eviz. Carter Le?t. (1808) 5, I go on piano piano 
with my history of the Incas. ; 

Pianot: see PIANNET, magpie. 

|| Pia‘no-violin. [A combination in which 
the two elements are arranged in French order, 
zolin qualifying Jiao.) A keyed instrument, like 
the harmonichord, producing tones rescmbling 
those of the violin: see quot. 

1880 A. J. Hiexins in Grove Dict. Wus. 11. 746/1 Chladni 
much favoured the idea of a piano violin, and under his 
auspices one was made in 1795 by von Mayer of Gérlitz... 
At last, in 1865, Hubert Cyrille Baudet introduced one in 
Paris capable of rapid articulation,. . patenting it in England 
as * Piano-Violin’...‘fhe strings are of wire..and attached 
to a nodal, or nearly nodal, point of each, is a piece of stiff 
catgut. . 

Piarachnoid: see Pra-aRacHNoiD. 

Piarist (poivarist). [f. mod.L. title Jatres 
scholarum piarunt fathcrs of the religious schools, 
the Piarists being the regular elerks of the Sczo/e 
Pte or religious schools.) A membcr of a Roman 
Catholic secular order, founded at Rome by St. 
Joseph Calasanctius shortly before 1600. They 
devote themselves to the gratuitous instruction of 


the young. 

1842 Branne Dict. Sc., etc., Plarists (Patres Scholarum 
Piaium). ‘They still continue to superintend a great number 
of schools in Hungary, Poland, Bohemia, etc. 1885 Catholic 
Dict, (ed. 3) 661 The Piarists appear to have never entered 
-.any country outside the limits of Europe. 1901 WV. 3’. 
Even. Post 7 May 4/3 One of the large religious com- 
munities in Hungary, the Piarists, has just refused to admit 
Jesurt teachers within any of its colleges. 

|| Piarrhemia (peijar7 mia). [mod.L., f. Gr. 
niap fat + alya blood.] The presence of fat in the 
blood, as a normal or as a pathological condition. 

1858 Mayne F-rfos. Lex., Piarhemia. 1860 C. T. Cootr. 
in Lancet 15 Sept. 259/2 Piairhamia consists in an excess 
of saponifiabl fat in the blood, not in the mere liberation 
of fat from its combinations. 1875 T. H. Tanner Pract. 
Wed. \, 24 Piarhwmia is also a physiological result of 
digestion, pregnancy, lactation, and hybernation. 

|| Piassaba (pi4sa:ba). Also piassava, pia- 
caba. [a. Pg. piassa-ba, piassa'va, piassd (Michae- 
lis 2g. Dict. 1893), a. Tupi piacdba (Martius Dice. 
Tupi 1867). (Wrongly stressed in many diction- 
aries as fia'ssaba, which is impossible in Tupi.)] 
A stout woody fibre obtained from the leaf-stalks 
of two Brazilian palm-trees, Al/alea funifera and 
Leopoldinia Piassaba, and imported tor the manu- 
facture of coarse brooms, brushes, etc. (Also 
piassaba fibre.) Sometimes applied to the tree. 

(1835 Penny Cycl. IIL. 54/1 Attalea funtfera, called by 
the natives piacaba. .. The best cordage in America, for 
naval purposes, is manufactured from the fibres of the leaf- 
stalks and other parts.] 1857 Henrrevy Elem. Bot. 394 
The bristle-like Piassaba fibres, nsed for brooms, are from 
Leopoldinia Piassaba, 1858 Hocc Veg. Kingd. 759 That 
fibre, resembling whalebone,..called in commerce Piassaba 
fibre, Monkey Grass, or Para Grass. 1866 7reas. Bot., 
Para piassaba, a finer and more valuable kind of Piassaba, 
obtained from Leopoldinia Piassaba. : 

| Piast (pyast). (Polish, after 7as¢, the name 
of the good peasant (reputed to have lived in the 
gth c.) from whom the Polish kings were said to 
be descended.} A native Pole of regal or ducal 
rank ; hence, a man of genuine Polish descent. 

[1684 Scanderbee Rediv. iv. 59 He Advised them rather 
wholly to lay aside those Foreign pretensions, and chuse a 
Prasti, that 1s, some Nobleman of their own Countrey.] 1781 
Peaencee Priv, Life Lewts XV, 1. 2 None but Piasts, or 

olish Noblemen, born of Catholic fathers and mothers, 
could pretend to the crown. ¢1830 Tennyson Sonn.in J.C. 
Collins Lardy Poems 307 O for those days of Piast, ere the 
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Czar Grew to this strength among his deserts cold. 1847 
Mrs. A. Kerr tr. Ranke's Hist. Servia i.11 Poland had, 
under the last Piasts, allied itself more closely to the 
Western States, in order to obtain protection from a similar 
subjugation. 

attrib, 1833 ALISON Hist. Exrope xvii. (1847) V. 14 The 
kings of the Piast race made frequent and able efforts to 
create a gradation of rank in the midst of that democracy. 


Piastre, piaster (pi;e'ste:). Forms: 7 
(piastra, -o), pyaster, 7— piaster, piastre. [a.F. 
ptastre (1611 Cotgr.), ad. It. pias¢ra ‘any kind of 
plate or leafe of mettall’ (Florio); as applied to 
a coin, short for piastra d’argento ‘plate of silver’, 
applied to the Spanish silver feso, whence also to 
the Turkish coin derived from it. 

Ptastra represents a late Lat, or Romanic *A/astra for 
L. emplastra (Gell.), by-form of enfplastrion plaster (cf. It. 
piastro plaster), a. Gr. euwAagzpov (Galen), var. of €umAagtov 
plaster, f. éumAagaeww to daub on.] 

1. A name, of Italian origin, for the Spanish 
peso duro, piece of eight, or dollar, and its repre- 
sentatives in Spanish America and other countries. 

{1617 Moryson //77. 1. 291 At Venice..the Spanish piastro 
ofsiluer ts gimen for sixe lires.] 1630 Capt. Smitu Traz, 
Adv. iil. 5 Pyasters, Chicqueenes and Sultanies, which is 
gold and silver. 1674 Brount Glossogr. (ed. 4), Piaster, a 
Coyn in Italy, about the value of our Crown. 19776 Anu. 
Reg. 119 At Lisbon..the king..immediately ordered her 
20,000 piastres. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Peerre's Stud. Nat. 
(1799) III. 650 The happiness of a people is not to be 
estimated by the piastres of their traders. 1882 BiTHELL 
Counting-ho. Dict. (1893) 227 Vhe Spanish Piastre is 
synonymous with the dollar or duro, sterling value 49*478/. 
féifd. 228 Vhe Spanish Piastre for exchange purposes 1s an 
imaginary coin of 5 pesetas or francs = 477578 pence. /bidd., 
The Piastre or Mocha Dollar is the unit of value in Arabia, 
and is worth nearly 3s 5a. 

2. The English (French, German, etc.) name 
(It., Sp. péastra) of a small Turkish coin, called 
in Turkish ghurish, 735 of a Turkish pound, 
havingin Tarkcy,in 1900, acirculating valueof about 
2d., in Egypt about 23d¢., and in Tunis about 6. 

Originally the Spanish dollar, introduced into the Levant 
by the Venetians, but rapidly depreciated, being worth in 
1618, 55; in 1775, 25. 6¢.; in 1818, ohd@.; in 1877, 24d.; in 
1993, 2d. . 

1611 Cotcr., Piastre, a Turkish Coyne worth about iiijs. 
sterl 1617 Morvson /t/n. 1.276 In Turkey... The coynes.. 
most esteemed..are the siluer ryals of Spaine (which the 
Italians call /’ezz* d‘otto, and /'ezsi dy quattro, pieces of 
eight, and pieces of foure, and the Turks call piastri, and 
halfe piastri). 1775 R. Cuiaxpter Srav. Asia Alinor v. 16 
A piaster is about half a crown English. 1819 Byron Juan 
n. cxxv, The sole of many masters Of an ill-gotten million 
of piastres. 1877 A. B. Epwarns Up Nile ix. 241 Two 
silver piastres, or about fivepence English. 1899 J. Airp in 
Westm. Gaz. 8 Mar. 7/2 At Assouan..They get between 
three and four piastres a day, amounting to about a penny 
an hour, or five shillings a week. : 

Piat, variant spelling of Pret, magpie. 

Piation (paij2ifan). rave. [ad. L. prazion-em, 
n. of action from fz@re to appease.] Expiation, 
atonement. 

1623 Cockeram, Pration, a purging by sacrifice. 1656 
Brount Glossogr., Ptation,..a sacrifwing or purging by 
Sacrifice. 1824 J. Svmhons tr. 2ischylus' Agam. 22 The 
first piation of the wind-bound fleet. 

Piaya (p7\a-ya): see Prat. 

1777 Ropertson //ist, Amer. 1v. (1783) If. 180 The Piayas, 
the..diviners and charmers in other parts of America. 

Piazza (pizza). Also 6-7 piazzo, 7 piaza, 
piatza, piutzza, piatzo, (8 piadza). [a. It. piazsa 
(pya'ttsa) squarc, market-place (= Sp. p/aza, Vg. 
praca, ¥. place, Eng. Pract) :—Com. Kom. type 
*platiia, for platia, L. platea broad street, later 
courtyard, a. Gr. mAareta (d50s) broad strcet.] 

1. A public square or markct-place: originally, 
and still usually, one in an Italian town; but in 
16th to 18the. often applicd more widely to any 
open space surrounded by buildings, as the parade 
ground in a fort or the like. 

1583 Foxe A. 4 A. (ed. 4) 1786/2 Wolfe came to Chale- 
nors chamber [at Ratisbon], and prayed him familiarly to 
go walke with him abroad to y~ Piazza or_marketstead: 
which he gladly graunting so did. 1591 Garrards Art 
Warre 131 Place the Ensignes with their garde of Hal- 
berdes..in the Piazza or void place, where the Ensigne is 
to be managed. 1599 Sir J. Harincton in Nuge Ant. 
(1804) I. 284 For the syte, it 1s so overtopped by a imminent 
height, not distant from it more than 150 paces, that no 
mann can stande firme in the piazza of the forte. 1611 
Corvat Crudities 246 There are two very faire and spacious 
Piazzaes or maiket places in the Citie. 1647 R. STapyiton 
Juvenal 218 Forum Romanum: the Roman piatza, where.. 
they had their exchange, courts of justice [etc.]. 1697 
Potter Alutiq. Greece 1. vill. (1715) 39 The Wepeorvacor, or 
Piazza, which wasa large Place Square, or sometimes oblong 
in the middle of the Gymnasium. 1730 A. Gorpon Ala ffci's 
Amphith. 202 The Length of the Area or Piazza taken 
within the Walls, which circumscribe it. 1860 HawTHorRNE 
Marb. Faun ii. (1883) 33 A figure such as may often be en- 
countered in the streets and piazzas of Rome. 1866 Howetts 
Venet. Life iv. 46 Of all the open spaces in the city, that 
before the Church of St. Mark alone bears the name of Piazza. 
1875 H. James &. Hudson xi. 402 The Villa..stood directly 
upon a small grass-grown piazza, on the top of a hill. 

attrib, 1820 Gentil. Alag. XC. 1. 161 But lurking guilt 
midst Rome's piazza gloom, Now lowers with death. 

Jig. 1644 Mitton Areop. (Arb.) 40 Sometimes 5 Impri- 
maturs are seen together dialogue-wise in the Piatza of one 
Title page. 


PIBROCH. 


2. Erroneously applied to a colonnade or covered 
gallery or walk surrounding an open square or 
piazza proper, and hence to a single colonnade in 
front of a building; an ambulatory with a roof 
supported on the open side by pillars. Now rare. 

This arose from the Italian custom of constructing colon- 
nades round open squares or courts, and appears to have 
begun with the vulgar misapplication of the name to the 
arcade built after the designs of Inigo Jones on the north 
and east sides of Covent Garden, London, instead of to the 
open market-place or area. 

{1638 Sir T. Heruret 7 raz. (ed. 2) 127 The Buzzar is also 
a gallant fabrick ;..tis cover'd atop, archt, and (in piazza 
sort) a kinde of Burse.] 1642 London A pprentices Declar, 
in Hari. Misc. (1746) VIM. 571/2 Desiring all the Sub- 
scribers to meet at the Piazza’s in Covent-Garden. 1656 

2LOUNT Glossogy. s.v., The close walks in Covent-Garden 
are not so properly the Piazza, as the ground which is 
inclosed within the Rails. 1682 Lond. Gaz. No. 1777/4 
Mr. Ralph Smith, Bookseller, at the Bible in the Piazza of 
the Royal-Exchange. 1686 Burner 7rav. tii. (1750) 163 
The Houses are built as at Padua and Bern, so that one 
walks all the ‘own over cover'd under Piazzas. 1695 in 
Miscellanea (Surtees, No. 37) 54 They live in one of the 
Piazzas in Covent Garden. 1778 Fug. Gazetteer (ed. 2) 
sv. WVottinghant, The sessions and courts..are kept in the 
town-hall, which is a grand fabric on piazzas. 1861 Mus. 
GRAVE Ly-reads 201 All four sides of the area display con- 
tinuous rows of open arcades; in England termed piazzas. 
1854 Sata in Daly Tel, 21 Nov., You may ask why I do 
not at once call this colonnade by its universally recognised 
name of a‘ piazza’. [ humbly submit that the term ‘piazza’, 
as English people and Americans usually apply it, is entirely 
a misnomer. 

Jig. 21657 Lovetace To Chlorts v, Each humble princesse 
then did dwell In the Piazza of her hair. 


b. (Chiefly in U.S.) The verandah of a house. 

1787 M. Cutter in Lif, etc. (1888) I. 225 A large, well- 
built house, with a piazza extending the whole length of the 
front. 1796 STEDMAN Sueinam 11. xviii. 55 When he makes 
his appearance under the piazza of his house. 1820 W. 
Irvine Sketch Bk, Leg. Sleepy Hollow (1865) 429 One of 
those spacious farmhouses. .the low projecting eaves forming 
a piazza along the front, capable of being closed up in bad 
weather. 1838-9 Fr. A. Kempce Resid. in Georgia (1863) 
20, I was summoned into the wooden porch or piazza, 
1867 Motrey Let. to Wtf 20 Aug., He has put a broad 
verandah (what we so comically call a piazza) all around the 
house. 1884 H. P. Sporrorp in Harper's Mag. Jan. 187/2 
He enjoys..resting on the piazza of the hotel. 

Hence Pia-zzaed (-ad) @., having a piazza or 
piazzas; Pia‘zzaless a., having no piazza; || Piaz- 
zetta (pyattsetta) [It. dim.], a little piazza or 
square (in Italy); Pia‘zzian a., of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of a piazza. 

1698 Frver ice. £. /ndia & P. 74 Yowards the Market 
appears a State-house *Piatzed, where the Governour con- 
vocates the Fidalgus. 1714 Macky Journ. thro’ Eng. (1724) 
I]. ii. 12 He.. hath an open Gallery piazza'd from his House 
to the End of his Garden. 1775 Jexkyuit Corr. 12 Apr. (1894) 
9 The Place Royal,..a square piazz'd all round, with an 
equestrian statue. 1835 Fraser's Mag. XII. 362 Bologna: 
a piazzaed town; cold, dull, and monastic. 1903 Mary E. 
Wickins Wind in Nose-bush 9 Now the cottage was trans- 
formed by..a bay window on the “piazzaless side. 18z0 
Byron Jar. Fal. v. iv, Phe Piazza and * Piazzetta of Saint 
Mark’s. 1819 Keats Lawz. 1. 212 Where in Pluto's gardens 
palatine Mulciber’s columns gleam in far *piazzian line. 

Pibald, obs. variant of PiEBALD. 

Pibbil, -ble, pible, obs. forms of PEBBLE. 

|| Pi-beorn. O¢s. [app. for Welsh #76 gorz 
horn-pipe (Owen Pugh), lit. ‘pipe of horn’; but 
the compound fzégorn would mean ‘horn with a 
pipe’, pipe-horn. The name appears to be a 
rendering of Eng. hornpipfe.} A form of the horn- 
pipe formerly used in Wales: see quots. 

(Never really an Eng. word, but admitted into Dictionaries 
from Crabb.) 

1770 Datnrs Parrincton Jus. Juste. Wales in 
Archzol. WII. (1775) viii. 33 Another very rude musical 
instrument. .scarcely used in any other part of North Wales, 
except the island of Anglesey, where it is called a Pib-corn, 
and where Mr. Wynn of Penhescedd gives an annual 
prize for the best performer. ...The name of it signifies the 
horupipe (Note. Literally the Pifc-horn). 1794 E. Jones Rel. 
Welsh Bards 116 Pib-gorn'. 1815 RopertsCambrian Pop, 
“Antiq. 145, 1 suppose the Scotch Pipe, like the Welsh Pib- 
gorn, had but six finger-holes. 1823 Crane Zechuol. Dict., 
Pib-corn, (Alus.) the Hornpipe. 1852 W. WickeNnDEN 
Munchback's Chest 214 Here and there a shepherd was 
seated on a grassy knoll playing his pigborn [error for 
pibgorn]. 1870 WV. ¥ Q. 4th Ser. VI. 512. 

{Pibling, error in Nares for pif/ing: sce 
PIPPLE v,] 


Pibroch (pibrdx). Also 8-9 pibrach. [ad. 
Gael. piobatreachd the art of playing the bagpipe, 
f. piobair a piper (f. prob a pipe, a. E. pipe) +-achd, 
suffix of function, quality, etc.) In the Scotch 
Highlands, a series of variations for the bagpipe, 
founded on a theme called the ws/ar. They are 
generally of a martial character, but include dirges. 

1719 Hardykunte in Maidment Scott, Ball. (1868) 1. 19 
While playand pibrochs, minstralls meit Afore him statly 
strade. 1771 SmotiteTt A/umph. Cl. 3 Sept., The pipers 
playing a pibroch all the time. 1791 Newte Jour Lng. & 
Scot. 275 A certain species of this wind music, called pi- 
brachs, rouzes the native Highlander in the same way that 
the sound of the trumpet does the war-horse. 1810 SCOTT 
Lady of L.. xv, Some pipe of war Sends the bold pibroch 
from afar. 1862 Beveripce fist. {udia 111. 1x. iv. 636 
They cheered and charged with the bayonet, the pipes 
sounding the pibroch. 


PIC. 


816 


Jig. 1860 C. Sancster Hesperus, etc. §1 Thestorm,.shouts ' a, L, pica magpie, probably rendering Gr. kisoa, 


its mighly pibroch o'er some shipwrecked vesvel’s grave, 

4] It has been erroneously used as if = bagpipe. 

|) Pic!., Ods. [=F. pic or ad. Sp. pico a peak. 
See Peak 54.2, PIKE 56.5] A peak. (Orig. in Pic 
of Teneriffe.) 

a 1657 Cowtey Ess., Greatness Wks. (1688) 124 When it is 
got up to the very top of the Pic of Tenariff, it is in very 
great danger of breaking its neck downwards. 1669 Boyt. 
New Exp. Spring Air xxiii. App., Navigators and travellers 
..do almost unanimously agree that the pic of Teneriff is 
the highest mountain hitherto known in the world. 1760-72 
tr. Yuan §& Ulloa’s Voy. (ed. 3) 1. 229 ‘The signal was at 
first erected on the highest summit of Pichincha; but after- 
wards removed to anolher station at the foot of the pic. 
1784 Cook Joy. I, ili, ‘he Pic of Teneriffe, one of the most 
noted points of land with Geographers. 1817 J. Brapbury 
Trav. Amer, 133 Near the centre there rises a pic, very 
steep, which seems to be elevated at least 100 feet above the 
hill on which it stands, 

li Pic’, pike (p7k). Also 7 pick, 8 peek, 9 
pik. [=I. pic, a. Turk. pek, ad. Gr. mjxus ell, 
cubit.] A measure of length, used for cloth, etc., 
in the Turkish Empire and in the Levant gener- 
ally, and varying from about 18 to 28 inches, 
there being a long and a short standard. 

1599 Haxtuyr Joy, II. 249 Nineteene and a halfe pikes of 
cloth, which cos! in London twenty shillings the pike. 1687 
A. Lovett tr. Thevenot's Trav.t. 158 Vhe Pic is a Measure 
of six Hands breadth. 1687 13. Ranootrn Archipelago 39 
A pettycoat..that had above 4o pikes of dimity, which 1s 
about 30 yards; some have above 60 pikes. 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. Supp., Pike, is also the name of an “Egyptian measure, 
of which there are two kinds, the large and the small. ‘he 
larger pike, called also the pike of Constantinople, is 27-92 
English inches. 1796 Morse Awer. Geog. 11.602 The daily 
increase [of the Nile] continues to be proclaimed, till it has 
attained the height of 16 peeks, 1858 Simmonps Dict. 
Trade, Pic, Pik, avariable Turkish cloth-measure, ranging 
from twenty-eight inches the long pic, to eighteen inches 
the short pic. 1880 7 vives 21 Sept. 8/1 A full Nile is repre- 
sented by from 23 to 24 pics. 1893 WVhitaker's Almanac 
674/2, 1 Pike Nili = 21-287 inches. 

Pie, obs. form of Pick, PIKE, Pitcu. 

Pica! (paika). [med. (Anglo-) L. pica (cf. 
pica Pik, magpie), found in sense 1, beside the 
Eng. ye, Pre, from end of 15the. It does not 
appear which of these was a rendering of the 
other; but the equation of fzca with pze shows 
that the name was commonly identified with that 
of the bird. Sense 2 is generally supposed to have 
been derived from sense 1 (cf. dbrevier, canon), 
although no edition of the Jéca or Pie in ‘ pica’ 
type appears to be known. ] 

+1. A collection of rules showing how to deal with 
the concurrence of religious offices restilting from 
the variability of Easter and other movable feasts ; 
=IBIERSO Sia GavaOos. 

1497 Pynson Directoriumt Sacerdotum (incipit), Liber 
presens, directolium sacerdotum, quem pica Sarum vulgo 
vocitat clerus. 1555 Breviary of Sarum in Rowe Meres 
Eng. Founders 23, Incipit ordo breviarij seu portiforij 
secundum morem & consuetudinem ecclesie Sarum Angli- 
cane: vna cum ordinali suo quod vsitato vocabulo dicitur 
Pica sive directorium sacerdotum in tempore paschali. 

+b. =PiE 56,3 2. Obs. rare. (Only in Dicts.) 

1847 WexstTerR, Pica, pye, or fie,..also, an alphabetical 
catalogue of names and things in rolls and records. [Hence 
in later Dicts.] ; 

2. Tyfogr. (also 7 pique). A size of type, next 
below English, and between Cicéro and St. Augus- 
tin in French type sizes, of about 6 lines to the 
inch, or12 American points = 11-33 Didot. Used 
also as a unit of measurement for large type, leads, 
borders, etc. Svzall pica, a size of about 11 points, 
between long primer and pica. Also attrzd, 


This is Piea type: 
This is Small Pica type. 


Two-line pica, the size of type having a body equal to 
two lines of pica. Double pica (prop. double small pica), 
a size of type equal to two lines of small pica. 

1588 in Udadl's St. Ch. Eng. (Arb.) Introd. 13 A presse 
with twoo paire of cases, with certaine Pica Roinane, and 
Pica Italian letters. 1612 Sturtevant Jetallica xiii. 89 
‘The Long-primer, the Pica, the Italica. @1625 FLEeTcHER 
Nice Valour w. i, Let him put all the Thumps in Pica 
Roman And with great ‘ees. 1629 C. Butler Oratorta 
Aivb, Genera literarum varia sunt: qua corporum pro- 
ceritate distinguuntur: Piimier, Pique, English: & supra 
hac, Great Primier, Double Pique, Double English: atque 
quod omnium maximum est, Canon. 1678 Piivcips (ed. 4), 
Pica Letter, a term among Printers being the Sixth 
Character in order of inagnitude from Pareil, Small Pica 
being a degree less, and Double Pica a third degree beyond 
it. 1683 Moxon Sfuch. Exerc. Printing i. P 2 Most 
Printing-Houses have .. Peart, Nomparel, Brevier, Long- 
Primmer, Pica, English, Great-Primmer, Double-Pica, Two- 
Lin'd-English. 1755 //yleaf in Whole Duty of Man, A 
Large Quaito Bible, printed on a new Pica Letter and 
Royal Paper. 1771 Luckompe fist. Printing 226 The 
difference betwixt Two Lines Pica and Double Pica as well 
in Face, as Body, is but inconsiderable. 1824 J. Jonnson 
Typogr. 11. 26 ‘Vhe number of each sort cast to a bill of 
Pica, Roman and Italic, 1850 W. Irvine Goldsmith 232 
Eight volumes, each containing upwards of four hundred 
pages, in pica. 1888 Jacom [rinter'’s Vovad., Pica,..the 
body usually taken as a slandard for leads, width of 
ineasures, etc.—it is equal to two Nonpareils in body. 


|| Pica? (paitka). /’a¢k. [mod. or med.L. pica, 


Kit7a magpie, jay, also false appetite (the magpie | 
being a miscellaneous feeder), So F. pica (Pare 
16th c.).] A perverted craving for substances unfit 
for food, as chalk, etc., symptomatic of certain 
diseases, and also occurring during pregnancy. 

_ 1563 T. Gate recat. Gonneshotte 4 That sickenesse whiche 
is called Pica. 1584 FeENNER Def. Alinisters (1587) 49 When 
one is oppressed with the disease Pica, so that hee can not 
eate anie thing but pitche. 1673 Pil. Trans. VIII. 6152 
The cause of the pica or unnatural appetile in young 
women, and others. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 
115. 1897 Adlbutt's Syst. Aled. 11. 1043 Perverted appetite 
—pica or geophagy, as it is sometimes called—is a common 
occurrence in this as in other forms of intestinal helmin- 
thiasis. 7g. a@1670 Hacket Abs, Williams 1. (1693) 218 
Suppose then one that is sick, should have this Pica, and 
long to be Annoiled ? Why might not a Lay-Friend Annoil, 
as well as Baptize? . ; 

Hence Pi'cal, Picary ads., belonging to or of 
the nature of pica; depraved, vitiated (in appetite). 

1620 Venner Vin Recta vii. 123 They helpe their picarie 
affections. 1660 HickERiNGILL Yauaica (1661) 40 Through 
the depravenient of their canine and pical Appetites. 

Piea, variant of Pika, a small rodent. 

| Picador (pikad6-r). ([Sp., lit. ‘pricker’, f. 
picar to prick, pierce.] Ina bull-fight, A mounted 
man, who opens the game by provoking the bull 
with a lance. 

1797 ucycl. Brit. (ed. 3) 111. 771/2 The bull. .has to con. 
tend first against the picadores, combatants on horseback, 
who, dressed according to the ancient Spanish manner.. 
wait for him, each being armed with a long lance. 1865 F. 
Saver in Fortu. Rev. No. 5. 616 Miserable hacks. .that a 
picador would be ashamed to ride ina bull ring. 1892 E. 
Reeves Howeward Bound 257 The picador prods the bull 
in the back to weaken him while he is goring the horse. 

b. fig. An agile debater, one who engages in 
a skirmish of wit. 

1876 J. Weiss Wit, Hum. & Shahs. iii. 86 Then there is 
that picador of a clown, who plants in Malvolio’s thin skin 
a perfect quick-set of barbed quips. 1882 Pad/ Afall G. 
22 Dec. 19/1 He steps hither and thither..like a literary 
picador amid a troop of huge, blundering cattle. 

Picage, variant of PICKAGE, 

Pieal: see Prea 2. 

Picamar (pi'kama1). Chem. [mod. (Reichen- 
bach) f. L. per, fec-em pitch + amdrus bitter.] 
An intensely bitter thick transparent oil, obtained 
in the distillation of wood-tar, 

1836 J. M. Gutiy Jlagendie’s Foruudl. (ed. 2) 202 The last 
pro:luct is creosote unalloyed by ek he, picamare, water, 
or other matters. 1840 Peuny Cycl. XVIII. 143/2 Picamar. 
1864 Gesner Coal, Petrol, etc. (1865) 90 Picamar was dis- | 
covered by Reichenhach, with creosote, in the heavy oil of tar. 

Pican, obs. form of Pisanc. 

Picaninny: see Piccaninny. 

+ Picard, pickard, piker. Oss. Forms: 4 
pyker, pycar, 4-6 picarde, 5 piccarde, pycard, 
pykkert, 6 picarte, pickard(e, pyckarde, 
pekart, pycker, (7 piker). [app. from Fr.: 
origin and etymological form unascertained. 

The forin agrees with Picard, a native of Picardy; also 
with OF, picart, pik-, pick-, piccart, pikar, picguar, piccar, 
sharp, pointed, sé. a kind of nail; but connexion with either 
of these is as yet unproved.] 

A large sailing-boat or barge formerly used for 
coast or river traffic. 

1357 Act 31 Edw, (//, Stat. u.c. 2 Et qe nul vessel, appelle 
Pyker de Londres, ne de nulle part aillours, nentre deinz 
le dit haven [fernemuth] pour encherer la feyre. 1483 Cad. 
anc. Rec, Dublin (1889) 1. 364 All manner of men that 
occupielh shippes, piccardes, scaffes, and lighteres, in and 
unto the haven of the citeof Dyvelyn. 1497 dee. Lil. High 
Treas. Scot. 1. 378 In the Towne of Air, giffin for vj dosan 
of burdis..to be grath to the Lord Kennydeis pykkert, 
1542-3 dct34 § 35 Hen. VIIl,c. 9 § 1 Picardes and other 
greate botes with fore mastes of the burden of xv. toon and 
so to xxxvjtoonne. /é/d. § 2 Vhat no persone or persones 
-.Shall enbote or lade..any Wheate..in any picarde bote 
or olher Vessell at any creke pille banke or elswhere upon 
the Severne streme betwene the Keye of the Citie of 
Gloucestre, and tle saide Citie or Towne of Bristol!l. arzgsz 
Levanp /tin, I]. 105 Picartes and other smaul Vessels cum 
up bya Gut out of the Haven to the other Bridge on the 
Causey at Plymtun Townes Ende. 1565 in Picton L‘Aoo/ 
Munic. Rec. (1883) I. 108 With the said Captain and his 
company many fine trim and tall pickards from Liverpool 
and the coast. 1571 Acf 13 Eliz. c. 11 Uppon payne to 
forfaite theyr Catch Monger Pycker or Vessel, with the 
‘Tackle and al the Fysh in the same. 1599 in St/rding Nat. 
Hist. & Arch. Soc. Trans, (1902) 29 Yo ye pekart at ye 
controllar command 1 lib bouter. 

Picaree, variant of Peccary. 

Picaresque (pikare’sk), @ Also pickar- 
esque. f[ad. Sp. fécaresco roguish, knavish, f. 
PicaRO: see -ESQUE; so in mod.}, (Littré).] 
Belonging or relating to rogues or knaves: applied 
esp. to a style of literary fiction dealing with the 
adventures of rogues, chiefly of Spanish origin. 

(1810 J. Batnantyne Life De Foe in De Foe's Whks., Works 
of hiction in the style termed by the Spaniards Gusto Pica- 
resco}. [bid., We could select from these Jicavesgue romances 
a good deal that is not a little amusing. 1829 Scotr Fri. 
28 Feb., Memoirs of Vidocg..a pickaresque tale. .a romance 
of roguery. 1837-9 Hautam //¢st. Lit. 1. vill. § 48 This 
{the Lazarillo de Tormes by Mendoza] is the first known 
specimen in Spain of the picaresque, or rogue style. 1895 
H. 2. M. Watson in Booswan Oct. 19/2 He exalts Disraeli, 
.. He loves a trickster; the picaresque amuses him. 


PICAYUNE. 


Picarian (paikériin), a. Ornith. [f. mod.L. 
Picdri-w (f£. picus woodpecker) +-An.} Of, per- 
taining to, or resembling the Pzcartw, an order of 
non-passerine land-birds, formed by Nitscli (1820) 
for the reception of the woodpeckers, cuckoos, 
parrots, etc., but now to a great extent discarded. 

+ Picari-ni, Ods. A bird, the AvocerT. 

1770 Pennant Zool. 1V. 69 Avosettas .. are found. .near 
Foss-dyke wash in Lincolnshire, called there Yelpers, on 
account of their noise; and sometimes Picarinis. {Hence 
1833 Alontagu's Ornith, Dict. (ed. Rennie), Picarani.) 

|| Picaro. Os. [Sp. picaro roguish, knavish, 
a rogue, knave, sharper = It. f2ccaro rascal, 
beggar: of doubtful etymology ; perh. related to Sp. 
picar, It. piccare to prick: ch It. pzccante sharp. 
See Diez s.v. /2cco.] A rogue, knave, vagabond. 

1623 MivpLeton Span. Gipsy u. i. (1653) Cij, Basenes ! 
the arts of Cocoquismo, and Germania us’d by our Spanish 
Pickeroes (I meane Filching, Foysting, Niming, Jilting. 
¢1626 Dick of Devou,t. it.in Bullen O. P24 11.12 ‘that word 
heard By any lowsy Spanish Picardo [sic] Were worth our 
two neckes. 1626 SHirLey Brothers v. ili. (1652) 62, | am 
become the talk Of every Picaro and Ladron, 1719 D'Urrry 
Pills II. 227 Poets, Pimps, Prentices, and poor Piacros [sic]. 

Picaroon (pikarén), sd.1 Also 7- pick-, 7 
(pich-), picqu-, piqu-, S- pice-; 7 -aroone, 
-aroune, -eroone, -eron, 7-8 -eroon. [a. Sp, 
picaron, augm. ot PicaRro, rogue.] 

1. A rogue, a knave; a thief; a brigand. 

(Sometimes playfully as a term of endearment: cf. rogue.) 

1629 WapswortH /’7/er. vill. 85, I answered, that he looked 
like a Picheron. ¢1645 Howe tt Le?¢. (1650) I. 164 Your 
diamond hat-band which the Picaroon snatched from you 
in the coach. 1684 Otway A¢he/st u. i, Are you there 
indeed, my little Picaroon? 1748 RicHarpson Clarissa (1811) 
IV, xxiii, 127 Thou who art worse than a pickeroon in love. 
1821 Scort Keni. xx, 1 see in thy countenance something 
of the pedlar—something of the picaroon. 

2. A pirate, sea-robber, corsair, Also /ig. 

1624 Cart. Ssitu Virginia v. 184 Meeting a French Picca- 
roune.. hee.. tooke from them what hee liked.  ¢ 1681 
Hicxerineie Trimmer Wks. 1716 1. 355 A Letter of Mart 
against the Common-Piqueroon ofall good Mens Reputations. 
rjootr. Hryhe's Voy. E. Ind. 191 The Streight of Sunda was 
very much infested with Pickaroons. 1824 W. Irvinc 7. 
Trav. II. 242 Somewhat of a trader, something more of a 
smuggler, with aconsiderabledash ofthe pickaroon. 1881 W. 
Wattace in Academy 15 Oct. 289 A crewof social picaroons. 

3. A small pirate ship; a privatcer or corsair. 

1625 /mpeachm. Dk. Buckhim. (Camden) 11 Theis Pica- 
roones..will ever lye hankering upon our coaste. 1658 R. 
Hapoock in Canmden Soc. Mise. (1881) 5 Heere escaped 
out a small pickeron of 4 or 6 guns. a@1zoo B. E, Dict. 
Cant. Crew, Pickaroon, a very small Privateer. 1775 
Jerrerson Let, Writ. 1892 I. 496 Montgomery had pro- 
ceeded in quest of Carleton and his small fleet of 11 
pickeroons. 1885 Datly Tel, 21 May 5/3 Strong exception 
1s taken by the advocates of privateering to such words as 
corsair, picaroon, and the like being applied to a vessel 
armed with the authority of a letter of marque. 

A. atirib, and Conb, 

1667 Perys Diary 28 Dec., The very Ostend little pickaroon 
men-of-war do offer violence to our merchant-men. 1858 
athenvum 1 May 556 What was the end of this picaroon 
woman? 1889 DoyLe Jicah Clarke 224 That lean, rakish, 
long-sparred, picaroon-like craft. 5 . 

Picaroo'n, 56.2 Canada, [?F. pigueron a little 
pike, a javelin, dart, prick, goad (Cotgr.), f pigue 
pike, Azgzer to prick.] An instrument like a boat- 
hook, used in mooring timber. 

1890 in Ceut, Dict. 

Picaroon (pikardn), v.  [f. Picaroon sé.1] 

1. ¢xtr. To play the pirate or brigand; to cruise 
about, skirmish, or keep watch fora prize. Also fig. 

1675 Crowne Country Wit nt.i, These Night-corsairs and 
Algerines call’d the Watch, that pickaroon up and down in 
the streets. 1730-6 Baitey (folio), Pickervon,..to skirmish 
as light horsemen do, before the main battle begins. 1860 
AW Year Kound No. 71. 492 The gales were stricily 
guarded, the spies pickarooning at every corner. 1894 
Ratru in Harfer's May, Aug. 337 Some of these raiders 
called their peculiar work by the name of ‘ picarooning ’. 

2. trans. To act piratically towards; to prey 
upon, pillage ; in quot. fig. 

1681 Hickerincitt Char. Sham Plotter Wks. 1716 1. 212 
He is the Land-Pirate, that Pickaroons Men's Lives and 
Estates, by putting out false Colours. 

Hence Picaroo-ning vé/. sb. and ffl. a. 

1625 Juipeachn. Dk. Buckhi. (Camden) 220 The Admirall 
of France..is only ruld and led by these picqueroning 
Captaines. 1727 Baitey vol. II, Pickering, Pickeroouing,.. 
going a plundering; also Skirmishing. 1727-41 CHAMBERS 
Cyel., Picgueering, Pickecring, or Pickerooning, a little 
flying war, or skirmish, which the soldiers make when 
detached from their bodies, for pillage, or before a main 
battle begins. 1903 Blackw. Mag. July 36/1 A summer's 
picarooning off Flores. 

Pieary, «a.: see Pica 2, 

Pieary, Picas(e, obs. ff. Peccary, Pickax. 

+ Pica‘tion. Afed. Obs. [ad. med. or mod.L. 
picatio, n. of action f. L, Zzcare to bedaub with 
pitch, f, pée-eve pitch; cf. obs. F. pecadion ‘a pitch- 
ing, or bepitching’ (Cotgr.).] The appiication of 
warm pitch to the skin. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Courpit. xiv. 473 If..Sulphureous 
Bathes. .do not succeed, we niust proceed to Pication. 

Picayune (pikayzn), 56. and a U.S. [In 
Louisiana, a. Pr. fécazoun, mod.F. picazl/on (1750 
in Hatz.-Darm.), nase of an old copper coin of 


PICAYUNISH. 


Piedmont, now in Fr. ‘halfpence, cash, moncy’ : 
of uncertain origin (Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. sb. ‘The name formerly givcn in Louisiana, 
Florida, etc., to the Spanish half-real, value 63 
cents or 3 pence; now to the U.S. 5-cent piece or 
other coin of small value; hence co//og., a person or 
thing considered small, mean, or insignificant. 

1852 Mus. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xx, From him sbe got 
many a stray picayune, which she laid out in nuts and 
candies. /éid. xxxix, Our chance wouldn't be worth a 
Picayune, 1903 Scribner's Mag. XX XIII. 508 A pack of 
Jealous picayunes, who bickered while the army starved. 

B. adj. Mean, contemptible, paltry. cod/og. 

1856 H. Greecry in Greeley or Lincoln 127 The infernal 
pewitns spirit in which it is published has broken my 

eart. 231859 Vew York Herald (Bartlett), There isnothing 
picayune about the inembers of St. George's [Cricket] Club. 
1892 Boston (Mass.) Frul. 8 Nov. 4/3 Do you want another 
picayune Congress with all its stupidity and folly ? 

Picayunish (pikay#nif), a. U.S. colfog. [f. 
prec. + -1SH!.] Of little valne or account, insignmi- 
ficant, paltry, mean. THlence Picayu’nishness. 

@ 1859 Blackw. Mag. (Notes on Canada) (in Bartlett), That 
boat.. belongs to that darn picayunish old coon, Jin Mason, 
and he'll run her till she sinks or busts up. 1887 Spring- 
field Republican (U.S.) 14 Oct., Asad commentary on the 
political pivayuneishness that allows [etc.]. 1889 Chicago 
Advance 4 Apr. 267 Mr. Jos. Chamberlain's turn came, and 
then the occasion became literally and truly picayunish. 


+ Pi-ccadill, pi'ckadill. Oés. Forms: a. 7 
pickadel/l, picadell; picca-, pica-, pickadil, 
-diil(e; pickedaille; pecca-, pecadill, -dile ; 
paceadile; pickar-, picardil(l). $8. 7 picca-, 
picka-, peccadillo. y. 7 picka-, picca-, pecca-, 
pickydilly. [a. F. pica-, piccadilles (a 1389 in 
Godcf.) ‘the setierall diuisions or pceces fastened to- 
gether about the brimme of the collar of a doublet’ 
(Cotgr. 161), app. answering to a Sp. *ficadi/lo, 
dim. of picado pricked, picrced, punctured, slashed, 
minced (cf. gecada a puncture, frcaét/io minced 
meat, hash, picadura ornamental gusset); cf. Du. 
(with dim. -2en) pickedtllekens ‘lacinize’ (Kilian). 

Generally understood to be the o1igin of the name 
(originally a popular nickname) ‘ Pickadilly Hall’, given 
before 1622 toa house in the parish of St. Martin’s in the 
Fields, london, and now perpetuated in the street called 
Piccadilly. As to the connexion of ‘ Pickadilly Hall’ 
with this word, various conjectures were current already 
in the time of Blount, 1656, who mentions two: either 
“because it wasthen the outmost or sdr¢ house of the Suburbs 
that way’, or ‘from this, that one Higgins a Tailor, who 
built it, got most of his Estate by Pickadilles, which tn the 
last aze [= generation) were much worn in England’. See 
full account in A ¢henzum, 27 July 1901, pp. 125-7.) 

1. a. A border of cut work or vandyking inserted 
on the edge of an article of dress, esp. on a collar 
or ruff. b. The name was app. transferred to the 
expansive collar fashionable in the early part of 
the 17thce., which tusually had a broad laced or 


perforated border. 

a. 1607 Dekker Vorthw. //oe wu. i. Wks. 1873 IPI. 37 
Ashiort Dutch waist with a round Catherine-wheel lardingale, 
a close slecue with a cartoose collour and a pickadell. ¢ 1614 
Duayron Joon Calf in Agincourt, etc. (1627) 165 In euery 
thing she must be monstrous; Her Picadell aboue her crowne 
vp-beares; Her Fardingale is set aboue her eares. 1634 in 
Lismore Papers Ser. . (1887) 1. 253 A pickadell of white 
Sattin xxx*, 1616 Burgh Rec. Stirling (1887) 144 Buittis, 
schone, pantenes, and pickedaillis. 16.. B. Jonson Under- 
qoods xxxii. Wks. (Rtldg.}698/2 Ready to cast at one whose 
band sits ill, And then leap mad on a neat picardillL 1656 
Biount Glossgr. [from Cotgr.], Pickadil, the round hem, or 
the several divisions set together about the skirt of a Gar- 
ment, or other thing; also a kinde of stiff collar, made in 
fashion of a Band. 1658 Putitiprs, Pickadil, (from the 
Dutch word Pickedillekens) the hem about the skirt of a 
garment, also the extremity or utmost part of any thing. 

8. 1648-60 Hexuam, Picke.tillckens, Pickadilloes, or small 
Edges. aéfrié, 1821 Scort Kexilw. xi, Wayland Smith's 
flesh would mind Pinniewinks's awl no more than a cambric 
ruff minds a hot piccadillve needle. 

y. 1611 Ricu /fonest. Age (1615)20 He that some forty or fifty 
yearessithens, should haue asked after a Pickadilly, I wonder 
who could haue vnderstood him. 1653 A. Witson Fas. /59 
Great Cutwork Bands and Piccadillies (a thing that hath 
since lost the name) crouded in and flourished among us. 
1655 tr. Com. Hist. Francton vi, 15 Taking two Eggs.. 
which he did th[{rJow at his face, and spoiled his worshipfull 
Pickadilly, which was set forth like a Peacocks tail. 1695 
Tuoressy Diary (ed. Hunter) I. 289 To. .view his..curios- 
ilies; he presented me with his grandfather's pickadilly. 

2. A stiff band or collar of linen-covered paste- 
board or wire, worn in the 17th c. to support the 
wide collar or ruff. (Cf. obs. F. piccadille ‘ porte- 
rabat’ (Godef.).] 

1611 Cotcr., Carte,..also, a Pickadill, or supporter, of 
Pasteboord couered with linnen. x61x in Heath Grocers‘ 
Comp. (1869) 91 [No apprentice to wear] any piccadilly or 
other support in, with, about the collarof his doublett. 1619 
Purcuas Microcosmus xxvii. 265 Lurger Fall’s borne vp 
with a Pickadillo; or scarsly Peeping out ouer the Doublet 
Coller. 3670 Lassets Voy. /taly 11. 191 The other half [of 
his band] was made of coarse lawne startched blew and 
standing out upon a pickydilly of wyer. 1688 R. Hote 
Armoury i. 95/2 A Pacadile, a thing put about Man or 
Womans Neck to support and bear up the Band, or Gorget. 
{bid. 2372 Their Gorget standing up being supported by 
Wyers and a kind of Roll which they called a Pecadile. 

3. ¢ransf. Applied humorously to a halter, etc. 

1615 Sik E. Hopy Curry-Combe v.237 Wee must beleeue.. 


' that Thomas Becket furnished our Kentishmen with the ] 
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like Pickadillies, for cutting off his horse tail. 1630 J. 
Taytor (Water P.) Wks. 34/x One that at the Gallowes 
made her will Late choaked witb the Hangman's Pickadill. 
1678 Butter Had. in. i. 1454 Which when they're prov'd in 
open Court, Wear wooden Peccadillo’s for't. 

Piccadillo, obs. f. PEccADILLO : see also prec, 

Piccage, variant of PICKAGE. 

Piccalilli (pi kalili). In 8 picealillo, paco- 
lilla. [Origin unascettained ; ?a trade term fanci- 


fully made on fzc&/e.) A pickle composcd of | 


a mixttire of chopped vegetables and hot spices; 
also formerly called /rdzan pickle. 

1769 Mrs. Rarrato Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 357 To make 
Indian Pickle or Piccalillo. 1795 Mrs. Grasse Cookery 
xix. 307 To make Paco.lilla, or Indian Pickle. 1845 Brecion 
& Mitrer Pract. Cook 285 Piccalilli consists of all kinds 
of pickles. 1902 Hest. Gaz. 26 Mar. 2/1 Because of 
our meagre liver-action, piccalilli and black walnuts are 
falling out of favour. 

Piccaninny, pickaninny (pikani:ni), 54., 
(az.). Also 7 pickaninnie, picko-, 8 picka- 
niny, piga-, 9 pica-, pickininny; piccaniny, 
pick’ny; (in S. Africa) piccanini, piccanin, 
picannin. [A West Indian Negro deriv. of Sp. 
peguetio or Pg. pegueno little, small (prob. a 
diminutive: cf. esp. Pg. Pegzentno very little, tiny), 
which has been carried by Europeans to other 
parts of the world. See Note helow.] 

A little one, a child: commonly applied in the 
West Indies and America to negro and colourcd 
children; in South Africa to the children of Kafirs, 
Mashonas, etc.; in Australia to those of the abori- 
gines ; in the latter cases introduced by Europeans, 
but often adopted by the natives themselves. Also 
attrib, &. In the West Indics and America. 

1657 R. Licon Bardbadoes 48 Whien the child is borne, 
(which she calls her Pickaninnie) she [a neighbour] helps 
to make a litte fire nere her feet... In a fortnight, this woman 
is at worke with her Pickaninny at her back. 1€8z }47s22 a 
Fas. Vaughan (of Antigua) in Jfisc. Gen. & Her. Ser. 11. 
IV. 255 To my sister Mrs. Hannah Bell, four negroes and 
one Pickoniny [printed Pickoning] boy. 1707 Stoane 
Jamaica }. p. li, Vheir children call'd Pygantnnves or rather 
Pequenos Ninnos, go naked till they are fit to be put to 
clean paths, bring firewood [etc.). 1828 Life Planter 
Jamaica 93 The pickeniny gang consisted of the children 
who were taken to the field. 1833 Hoop Doves & Crows 
iii, Bring all your woolly pickaninnies dear. 1867 Lypia M. 
Cutto Kom. Repud, ii. 16 ‘The negroes at their work, and 
their black picaninnies rolling about on the ground. 

b. In Australia, and South and Central Africa. 
1830 R. Dawson Australia 12 (Morris) ‘I tumble down 
ickaninny here ’,..meaning that he was born there. 1847 
EICHHARDT Jrad. xv. 520 Bilge introduced several old 

warriors..adding always the number of piccaninies, that 
each of them had. 18839 Mrs. C. ’kaeD Rom, of Station 16 
Three or four half-naked gins, with their picaninnies slung 
on their tattooed backs, 1893 Voire (N. Y.) 14 Dec., Even 
the pickaninnies and pygmies of the Congo valley are.. 
entitled to protection from drink. 1g00 S. Campers Xho- 
desians 50 Atiended by a sable piccanin. 


ce. humorously. A child, in general. (Also fg.) 

1785 Grose Dict. Vulgar T., Pickaniny,a young child, 
an infant; negroe term. 1817 Scott am, Lett, May (1894) 
I. xiii. 425 Vhe little pickaninny has my kindest wishes. 
1859 Tuackeray Virgen, |xviii, A little box at Richmond or 
Kew, and a half-score of little picaninnies, 1899 Jest. 
Gaz.15 Dec. 12/1 She's Britannia’s Picaninny, If she isn't 
very big ! She's a Daughter of the E:npire,.. Natal ! 

B. ad. Very small; tiny, baby. 

{1796STEDMAN Surtucast(1813)1 1. xxvii 268 Small, peekeen— 
Very small, pcekcencenee, 1849 Picuarvo Diccton. Prov. 
Voces Cubanus, Piguinint..una persona 6 cosa pequena. 
1895 J. T. Bent Rained Cities Mashonaland 58 Anything 
small, whether it be a child, or to indicate that the price 
paid foranything isinsufficient,they[ Kaffirs]term piccaninz.] 
1876 J. R. Green Le?t. (1901) 439 A series which begins in 
the thirteenth century is a very young and pickaninny series, 
1895 Cosmopolitan NX. 353/1, | soon discovered a picka- 
ninny, or baby walrus. 1903 R. Keproxp 7rue Fyes \xi, 
By pickaninny daylight the inounted men were #n motion. 

{.Vote. Our earliest examples (17th c.), being from the 
formerly Spanish West Indies, with the existing Cuban 
Spanish pigurning (Pichardo Dice, Voces Cubanas, 1849), 
suggest Spanish derivation; on the other hand, the Surinam 
form is more naturally derived from Portuguese, whicli 
mereover has the recognized dim. feguentno, not used in 
Spanish. Stedman gives peekeen, peckeencenee in Eng. 
phonetic spelling; the Dutch of Surinam is ‘Afzien, klein, 
weinig, jong; kind, jong, kroost’ (Focke, Never-Engelsch 
Wk. 1855). But, wherever first used, the word was prob. 
soon carried from one colony to another; it may even have 
arisen in the Portuguese possessions in Guinea, and have 
been carried by slaves to various parts of America; witness 
the readiness with which it has been adopted by natives in 
Africa and Australia, in the r9the. The Cape lutch form 
ptkaninit may have been brought from the Dutch West 
Indies, or acquired from English, or from Portuguese (to 
which also some attribute the Rhodesian use). Some 
have suggested that the word is not a dimin., but a com. 
bination, = Sp. feguefio nit little child, or Pg. pegueno 
negro, now in Surinam frkien-ningre ‘negerkinderen, kreo- 
len’ (Focke). But the word is not confined to children, 
being essentially an adj. meaning ‘very little, tiny ’.] 

Piceant, obs. form of Piquant. 

+ Picche, v. Obs. rare. App. a by-form of 


Pick v1 

1377 Lanai. P. Pd. B. vt. 105 My plow-fote shal be my 
pyk-staf [A. pyk, &. pikid staf}, and picche atwo pe rotes 
{so 1393 C. 1x. 64; A. vil. 96 and posshen atte [v. xr. putte 


| pad, padi, quarter. 


PICHURIM. 


at be; picche vp pe; to posse at be] Rootes]. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) 1. 387 pey wolde somtyme uae scharpe 
egged tool picche and kerue here owne bodies, and make 
beron dyuers figures and schappes. 

Picche, obs form of Pirc# sd.) and v.l and 2, 

Piccolo (pikélo). a. lt. piccolo small; hence 
absol., a small flute. } 

1. (orig. piccolo flute.) A small flute, an octave 
higher in pitch than the ordinary flute; also called 
the octave flule. 

1856 Mrs. C. Crarke tr. Berlioz’ [ustrument. 121 Piccolo 
flutes are strangely abused now-a-days. 1864 LEeEcH in J. 
Brown Hore Sudsecivez (1882) 45 Thackeray... playing onthe 
Piccolo. 1900 Chr. Progress Mar. 44 When in the great 
orchestra the little piccolo did not do its part in the re- 
hearsal. 

2. An organ stop having the tone of the piccolo, 

1875 Stainer & Barrett Dict. Aus. Terms (1898) 360/2 
Piccolo, an organ stop of 2 ft. length—the pipes are of wood, 
the tone bright and piercing, 

3. (for piccolo piano) A small upright pianoforte. 

1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Precolo, a small pianoforte. 
1880 Hipkins in Grove Dict. #ius. 11. 7351/1 The ' piccolo’ 
was finished to stand out in the room away from the wall. 

Hence Pi-ecolo,ist, one who plays on the piccolo. 

188: Pennsylv. Sch. Frul. XXX. 125, I was his successor 
as picoloist. 

|| Pice (pis). Also 7 pise, peise, peyse, 8 
pyce, 9pyse. [ad. Hindi Za?sd (in all the Gaudian 
langs.), a copper coin, the fourth part of an and: 
supposed by some to be a deriv. of fa’ or Pali :—Skr. 
See also Pir 5¢.5] A small 
East Indian copper coin cqual in value to one- 
fourth of an anna. 

1615 WW. Peyton in Purchas Pilgrims 1. 530 Pice, which 
is a Copper Coyne; twelve drammes make one Pice. 1616 
Terry ¢did. 11.1471 Brasse money, which they call Pices, 
whereof three or thereabouts counteruaile a Peny. 1698 
Fryer Ace. £. /ndia & P. 205 Vhe Company's Accounts 
are kept in Book-rate Pice,..80 Pice to the Rupee. ¢ 1813 
Mrs. Suerwoop Stories Ch. Catech. xv.125 Every pice that 
I could lay hold of went for liquor. 186z Beveripce ///s¢. 
India 11.1. ii. 76 If by so doing they can gain a few pice. 

Hence Pi-ceworth, as much as a pice purchases. 

183z Morton Bengalt §& Sanscrit Prov. 127 A thousand 
crows crowding about a pice-worth of sauce. 1904 Nineteenth 
Cent, Aug. 289 A piceworth of your horse's grain. 

+ Picea‘ster. Obs. [a. obs. F. ficeasire ‘the 
wild Pitch tree" (Cotgr.), f. L. pzcea the pitch-pine : 
sec -ASTER.] The pitch-pine. 

1707 Mortimer //zsé, (1721' 11.55 The Piceaster (a wilder 
sort of Pine) out of which the Pitch is boil'd. 

Piceo-, combining form of L. pices, Piczous, 
pitchy, pitch-, as in piceo-ferru‘ginous a@., of a 
colour between reddish-black and rust-colourcd ; 
piceo-testa‘ceous a., of a colour betwcen piccous 
and dull brick-red. 

1837 Hanoy in Proc. Berw. Nat, Clud Hh. 239 Antenne 
black, the apex piceo-ferruginous. /ds:2. 243 The joints and 
tarsi pi.co-testaceous, or..tinged with yellow and piceous. 

Piceous (pi'szjas), a. [f. L. pece-ws pitchy (f. 
(tx, pic-em Prrcu sb.) + -ous.] Of, pertaining to, or 
resembling pitch: a. Inflammable, combustible; b. 
Pitch-black ; brownish or reddish black. 

1646 J. Wart J/orz Vac. 100 Comets, which blaze as long 
as their piceous substance remaines, and then vanish. 1826 
Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. IV. xvi. 282 Piceous .. shining 
reddish black. The colour of pitch. 1847 Harpy in roc. 
Berw. Nat. Clué 1}. 236 Antennz black, piceous towards 
the apex. 

Picescent (pise'sént), 2. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ESCENT.] Approximating to piceous in colour. 

1847 Ifarpy in Proc. Berw. Nat. Clud VW. 245 Anterior 
cox picescent. 

Piche, obs. form of Pitcu, PrkE, PYcHE. 

Picher, Pichet, obs. forms of PitcHEer, PIQvET. 

| Pichey (pitfi). Also pichiy, pichy. [Local 
name in the Spanish of Argentina: app. the 
native name in Guarani.}] The Little Armadillo, 


Dasypus minulus, of La Plata. 
1827 GriFFitH tr, Cuvier’s Anim, Kingd. WI. 293 The 


‘pichiy of D’Azara is more like the hairy armadillo than any 


other species, 1849 Sh. Nat. Hist., Aiammatia IV. 196 
The pichy..often trics to escape notice by squatting close 
to the ground. 1854 Woop Nat. Hist. 1. 770 The little 
Pichey Armadillo is only fourteen inches in length. 

| Pichiciago (pitfisyé-go). [ad. Sp. pichi- 
ctego, f.(?) Guarani pechey (see prec.) +Sp. ctego 
(:—L. caecus) blind.] A small burrowing edcntate 
animal of Chili, Chlamyphorus truncatus, allied 
to the Armadillos; its back and head are covered 
with a hard Jeather-like shell attached only along 
the spine, and dipping abruptly over the hatnchcs. 

1825 R. Harvan in Ann. Lyceum N. York 235 The animal 
is a native of Mendoza, and in the Indian language is named 
Pichiciago. 1893 Mivart Types Anim. Life (1894) 259 A 
small, very rare, and peculiar kind is the pichiciago. 

Picht, obs. form of Pict, Pient, PircHED, PITH. 


Pichuric (pitfaerik), 2. Chem. [f. next +-10.] 
Of, pertaining to, or derived from pichurim beans. 
Lichurtc acid, a synonym of Lauric acid. 

1856 Watrs Dict. Chem. 1V. 636 Pichuric acid,..Lauric 
Acid. 1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl, (N.Y.) VIM. 716 Lauric 
acid, also called.. pichuric acid, ..first described by Maisson 
in 1842,..in the solid fat and volatile oil of pichurim beans. 


|) Pichurim (pitt{iirim). The native name of 


PICIFORM. 


a lauraceous South American tree, Neclandra 
Puchury (Laurus Pichurim of Richard). 

Hence Prchurtnt bean, the aromatic cotyledon of the seed 
of this tree, used in cookery and medicinally; pichurtm 
camphor, see quot.; pichurim oil, a yellowish-green odorous 
vil obtained from pichurim beans. 

1842 Branne Dict. Sc., etc., Pichurim bean, an oblong 
heavy seed brought from Brazil, and used medicinaliy in 
the cure of colic. 1866 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 636 Pichurim- 
oil, Pichurim beans,..yield by distillation with water, a 
yellow oil, sinelling like bay and sassafras oil, /déd. 637 
Pichurim-camphor..Pichurim-oil is resolved hy cold alcohol 
into a strong-smelling eleoptene and a nearly inodorous 
camphor. ae 

Piciform (picsifgim), a.1 rare. fad. mod.L. 
type *pictformes, f. pix, pic-em Pircu sdb.) ; see -FORM. J 
Of the nature of or resembling pitch; pitchlike. 

1876 Pace Adv. Text-bk. Geol. xx. 423 According to its 
texture and composition as fibrous, papyraceous, earthy, 
and piciform. 

Piciform (paisifgim), @.2. [ad. mod. Ornith.L. 
piciformis, {. pic-us woodpecker: see -ForM.] 
Ilaving the form or structure of, or resembling, 
a woodpecker ; of or pertaining to the Prcéformes, 
a group of picarian birds. 

1884 Coves A’cy N’. Amer. Birds 476 The nearest relatives 
of the Piciform Birds are the Capitonidz or Scansorial 
Barbets. 

Picine (pai'sain), a. Oriith. [f.L. pic-s wood- 
pecker + -INE1!.] Of, pertaining to, or allied to 
the woodpeckers. 

1890 /d’s Jan. 31 In comparison with the Galline ariange- 
ment of the plantars and its modifications, the Picine 
arrangement appears to be quite distinct, 

Pick (pik), 56.1 Forms: 4 pikk, 4-6 pyk(k, 
4-8 pic, 5 pikke, pykke, 6 pict, pycke, 6-7 
picke, 7 pik, 6- pick. [app. a collateral form, 
with short vowel, of Pixe 54.1 (Cf. the collateral 
forms fzck and prke in Pick v.1) Pick is the form 
in general English use in senses 1, 1 b3 in other 
senses it is either obs., or only in local use in names 
of tools orimplements. In senses 1, 1b, 4a, a dial. 
variant is peck (PECK sb.2).] 

I. 1. A tool consisting of an iron bar, usually 
curved, steel-tipped, tapering squarely toa point at 
one end, and a chisel-edge or point at the other 
(but sometimes blunt at one end), attached through 
an eye in the centre to a wooden handle placed per- 
pendicularly to its concave side; a pickax, mandril, 
mattock, ‘slitter’: used for loosening and breaking 
up stiff or hard ground or gravel, splitting up com- 
pact masses of rock, and the like. The pick and 
spade are the ordinary excavating or mining tools. 

(= Pike 56.41, Peck sé,? 1, which still exist as dial. forms.) 

1340 Aycend. 108 Panne nymp he his pic and his spade 
and beginb to delue and to myny. 1375 Barsour Bruce 
14 541 Lhen war the wiffys thyrland the wall With pikkis. 
14.. Nom, in Wr.-Wiilcker 726/30 Hee liga, vel mera, 
a pyk. 1496 Nottingham Rec. 11). 291 For mendyng 
of 1). pykkes to digg down gravell. 1552-3 /uv. Ch. Goods, 
Stafs.in Aun, Lichfield (1863) 1\V. 45 A pick and a spade 
to make graves with. 1565 Aeg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 
360 Ane hundrith schulis, xl pickis and mattokis, 1653 
Mantove Lead Mines 207 (E.D.S.) No miners..Pick.. 
May be removed from their ground. 1708 J. C. Com/d. 
Collier (1845) 42 {It] would he Dangerous for two persons 
to Work together, least they should strike their Coal- 
Pics into one another, 1851 H. Mecvitte Whale xxvi. 
128 The arm that wields a pick or drives a spike. 1903 
Eug. Dial, Dict.s.v., In salt-mining the picks used are of 
a somewhat special construction,..the head is straight hut 
tapering at each end, with sharp steel points. ; 

b. A pointed or edged hammer used for dressing 
millstones (also formerly stone shot); a mill-pick ; 
also a pointed hammer for stone-cutting and for 
breaking coal. 

(= Pike sé.t 1, Peck sé.2 1, which occur as dial. forms.) 

1483 Cath. Augl. 278): A Pykke of A Milnere. 162 
Drayton Poly-olb, xxvi. (1748) 372 The mill-stones from 
the quarr with sharpen’d picks could get. 1805 Forsytu 
Beauties Scott. (1805) VV. 407 (In splitting blocks of granite] 
they..dig a row of little ohlong grooves..by means of a 
weighty tool like a hammer, drawn toa blunt point at both 
ends, and highly tempered at the point. This they calla 
pick. 1842 Frasxcis Dict. Arts, etc., Pick, a hammer for 
dressing the stones of a flour mill. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., 
Pick,..a sharp-pointed mason’s tool for facing limestone. 
1884 Uflon-on-Severn Gloss., Pick, or Peck,..a pointed 
hammer for hreaking coal. 

II. +2. A spike, a sharp point, as the pointed 
or piked end of a staff, a hedgehog’s prickle or 
spine, or the like; the spike in the middle of a 
buckler: =P1KEsb.! 2. Ods. 

1495 Trevis's Barth. De P. R. xvi. \xii, The yrchyn.. 
his skynne is closyd abowte wyth pickys [A7SS. pikes) and 
pryckes. 1599 PorTER Angry Hom. Abiugd. in Hazl. 
Dodsley V\1. 318, Lhad..then come in with a cross hlow, 
and over the pick of his buckler two ells long, it would have 
cried twang, twang, metal, metal, 1612 Beaum. & FL. 
Cupid's Rev. w. in, Take down my Buckler, and sweep 
the Cohwehs off: and grind the pick ont. 1614-15 in Willis 
& Claik Cambridge (1886) 111. 296 Item for guilding the 
Iron pickes in the greate posts xv. 1630 LENNARD tr. 
Charron's Wisd.\. xiv. § 10 (1670) 53 The reason of man 
hath many visages: it is a two-edged Sword, a Staff with 
two picky, 1688 R. Home Armoury wl, 313/1 A strong 
thick Staff.. Hooped with Iron at both ends; into one is 
fastned a long Pin or lion pick. 


+3. A pikestaff: = Pike sb.13. Obs. rare. 
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13.. Siz Beues (A.) 2241 And to be gate Beues jode..pyk 
and skrippe be is side. 1673 R. Head Canting Acad, 192 
‘Though he tip them the piks, they nap him agen, 

4, ‘The name of various pointed or pronged 
instruments: +a. for cutting or gathering peas, 
beans, etc. = Peck sé.2 (quots. 1784-1813). (Cf. 
obs. Du, picke falx frumentaria, messoria, falx qua 
frumentum inciditur (Kilian).] Ods. 

1423 in Rogers Agric. § Pr 111. 548, 2 Pikkys for hacking 
peas. 

b. A pitchfork, a hay-fork (= PIKE sd.! 3b); 
a fork-rake for collecting sea-weed. dza/. 

(r420, 1472: see Pike s6.13b.] 1777 in Horzx Subsec. 325 
(E. D.D.). 1794 1. Davis Agric. Wilts (1811) 263 Proug 
or pick, a fork for the stable, or for haymakiug. 1863 Morton 
Cycl. Agric. Gloss. (E.D.S.), Pick or Prkie, a hay-fork. 
1895 Longm. Mag. Nov. 33 He {the kelper] is armed with 
a ‘pick’, an implement resembling a very strong hay fork, 
but with prongs set, like those of a:ake, at right angles to 
the handle. With this pick..he giapples the tunibling sea- 
weed and drags it up to the beach. ae 

e. ‘A sort of Tool us'd by Carvers” (Phillips 
1706), (See PIKE sd.! 2c.) 

d. Fishing. <A kind of gaff; an eel-spcar; an 
instrument for detaching limpets. déa/. 

1875 G. C. Davies Rambles Sch. Field-Club xxxv. 262 
“Stand by with the pick, it isa big ’un’, and a fine codling 
was hauled in. The ‘pick’ was a rude kind of gaff. 1883 
— Norfolk Broads xxxi. (1884) 244 “Vhe {eel-spear] in use 
on the Yareand Bure is the ‘ pick’, formed of four broad 
seriated blades or tines, spread out like a fan; and the eels 
get wedged hetween these. 1898 Shetland News 22 Jan., 
He took his cuddie an’ pick an‘ guid i’ da lempit ebb. 

5. An instrument for picking : chiefly in Comb., 
as Ear-pick, Toorupick, etc. b. Also short for 
(a) Tootupick ; (4) Picktock (Cent. Dict. 1890). 

1619 Fietcuer A/ons. Thomas 1. ii, Undone without 
Redemption ; he eats with picks. 1890 Cent. Dict., Pich,.. 
a toothpick. coflog. 

TIT. +6. (See quot.1688.) Obs. (=PiK¥ sh. 5.) 

1585 Kec. Leicester (1g05) 111. 217, xi lands viz. viii in the 
midie of the furlong, ii picks of the south side, and on 
hadland. [/d%7., 4 lands 23 pikes lying south upon Knighton 
Mere.] 1688 R. Hotme Armoury un.137/1 Pick of land, isa 
parcel of Land that runs into a corner. 1775 Asu, Pich,.. 
a small parcel of land, an odd tit of land. 

IV. 7. The diamond in playing-cards. Also 
transf.: see quot. 1828. Now xorth. dial. 

1598 Florio, Quadri, squares, those that we cz!l diamonds 
or picts vpon playing cardes. 1611 CotGr., Quarrean,..a Dia- 
mond, or Picke, at Cardes. 1648 Herrick /esper., Oleron’s 
Patace 48 Those picks or diamonds in the card, With peeps 
of harts, of cluh and spade. 1791 Genti Alag. Jan. 16 ‘Lhe 
common people, in a great part of Yoikshire, invariably call 
diamonds, ficks. 1825 Brockert JV. C. Gloss., Picks, the 
suit of diamonds at cards. 1828 Craven Céoss. (ed. 2). v. 
Pick, * Picks and hearts’, red spots on the shins occasioned 
by sitting too near the fire 

V. 8. alirib.and Comb.,as Zick-carricr,-handle, 
-shafl, -sharpener, -sharper, -shop, -work; pick- 
bearing, -nosed adjs.; pick-dressing, in masonry,a 
pitted facing produced by a pointed tool, broached 
hewn-work; pick-hammer, (a) ‘a pointed hammer 
for dressing granite’ (Simmonds Dict. Trade 
1838); (6) ‘a hammer witha point, used in cobbing’ 
(Raymond A/zzing Gloss. 1881); pick-hole: see 
quot. ; pick-money, -pence: see quot. 

1891 Kiptine Cily Dreads. Nt. 86 The grimy, sweating, 
cardizan-jacketed, ammunition-hooted, *pick-hearing rufian 
turns into a well-kept English gentleman. 1888 W. E. 
Nicworson Gloss. Coal-Trade Terms Nor thuimbld., *Pick- 
carrier. 1903 Exg. Dial. Dict.s.v. Pick sb.', Pick-carrier, 
a hoy employed to carry the blunt ‘ picks’ to the pick-shop 
to he sharpened. 1895 Hunks Stand. Dict., * Pick-dressing, 
a tooling of the face of a stone with a sharp pick or hammer. 
1894 HEstor Worthumbld, Wads.,” Pick-hole,a wound mad2 
hy the point of a pick. Aminer’sterm. /did., *Pich-inoney, 
fuk-pence, the money paid hy the hewer to the ‘pick 
sharper’. 1888 W. E. Nicuotson Gloss. Coad-Trade Teris, 
*Pick-pence. 1497 Acc. La. High Treas. Scot. 1. 349 Item, 
giffin toane hors to here *pykschaftis, spadis, and sic stuf.. 
vs. xjd. 1887 P. M'Neitt Llawearze 86 [He was] batted out 
by the men with their pickshafts, 1892 in A. E. Lee //és¢. 
Columbus (Ohio) 11. 825 He obtained employment..as a 
*pick-sharpener. 1888 Greenwett Coal Trade Gloss. 
61 The colliery smith (called the *pick sharper). 1799 J. 
Rosertson Agric. Perth 112 When the ground requires 
some *pick-woik..it costsmore. 1883 Grestey Gloss. Zerms 
Coal.imining, Pickwork, cutting coal with a pick. 

+ Pick, 5.2 Ods. Also 6 picke, f/. pykkis. 
A collateral form, chiefly Sc., of PIKE 56.5, F. pigue, 
the military weapon. 

Push and pick: \iand to hand comhat, hand-grips. 
pass the picks = to pass the pikes: see Pike sé.° 2. 

1513 Doucras Zxneis xu. ui, 24 All the rowtis of Awso- 
nyanis,.. Furth thryngis at the portis full attonis, With 
lancis lang and pykkis for the nonis. 1515 Acc. Ld. 
High Treas. Scot. V. 12 Vhe dichting and heding of my 
lord governoulis speris and pikkis. 1560 Daus tr. SJez- 
dane's Chron. 220b, Being kept backe with pickes and 
lavelyns. 1577 tr. Budlinger's Decades (1592) 150 Offering 
their liues to the push and picke of present death 1587 
Atirr. Mag., Elstride \, How 1 past the pickes of painfull 
woe. 1639 Baie in Z. Boyd's Zion's Flowers (1855) 
Intiod. 45, I furnished to half-a-dozen..fellows, musquets 
and picks. 

Pick, 54.3 [f. Pick v.!, in various detached uses.] 

1. An act of picking; a stroke with something 
pointed. 

1513 Douctas Aiuers u. ix. 64 The auld waiklie..A dart 
did cast, quhilk, with a pik, can stynt On his harnys. 1865 
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Dickens Afut. Fr.1.i, 111. .take a pick at your head with the 
boat-hook. 1895 £. Axglian Gloss., Pick or Baug,a way of 
deciding which side is to go in first in any game. A stick is 
thrown up, and if it falls upright it is pick, and dang if it 
falls flatling. 

2. The picking ofa quarrel. 

21648 Lp. Hersert ‘en. V/// (1683) 38 He understood 
this expostulation to be nothing but the pick of a Quarrel 
to assist the French. 

3. An act of choosing or selecting; ¢vazsf. that 
which is selected; the best or choicest portion or ex- 
ample of anything ; the choicest product or contents. 

1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) 11. 58, 1 might 
have my pick and choice of all the..dukes in the nation. 
1826 D, Anvexson Poems (ed. 2) 44 (IE. D. D.) Purchase 
goods at Lon’on town Whare he wad get his pick an’ wale. 
1829 Darwin in Léfe 1. (1887) 177 Letting —— have first 
pick of the beetles 1855 Browninc Up at a Villa ix, You 
get the pick of the news. 1868 GLapstone Homer 1. 421 The 
chiefs are the pick and flower of the whole Greek array. 1872 
Geo. Euiot AVtddicu, xi, Mamma—I wish you would not 
say ‘the pick of them’..itis rather a vulgar expression. 1874 
Green Short IJist. ii: § 6. 90 Customers had to wait. till 
the buyers of the Abbot had had the pick of the market. 
1874 [see Basket sé. 1d]. 1887 Jrssorry Arcady iv. 117 
“‘bhese young men..weie the very pick of the parish. 1896 
Grauam Red Scaur 23 The lad..he’s the pick of the basket. 

4, The taking of a bit or mouthful of food; a 
slender or sparing meal. Now dial, 

1688 R. Home Armoury uu. 253/1 He {the cock] is to be 
fed..Every meal having 12 picks, or Corns of Barley. a 1810 
TANNAHILL Poems (1846) 30 See, here's my dish, come tak’ a 
pick o't, But, deed, 1 fear theie’s scarcealicko't. 1835 J. D. 
Carrick Laird of Logan 275 (KE. D. D.) There were few in 
our house could tak ony dinner that day; I took my ordinar 
pick. 1890 P. H. Emerson Wild Life 96 (E.D.D.) I'm 
gettin’ scrannish {hungry] and could doa pick. 1899 Mac- 
manus Chunney Corners 99 Wou't ye sit down and have a 
pick of dinner witli us? 

5. The qtiantity or portion of any crop (as hops, 
peas, etc.) picked or gathered at one time or 
turn; a gathering. 

1887 Daily News 13 Dec. 2/4 American and Californian 
hops are being gradually cleared off the market,..the second 
pick is now selling at propoitionate value. 

6. Patnling. See quot. and Pick v.! 17a. 

1836 Smart, Pick,..that which is picked in, either hy a 
pone or by a pointed pencil. 1882 in Ocitvie; and in later 

icts. 

7. Printing. a. A speck of hardcned ink or 
dirt that gets into the hollows of types in forme 
and causes a blot on the printed page. b. An 
intrusive bit of metal on an electrotype or stereo- 
type plate. 

1683 Moxon Afech. Exerc., Printing 387 When..pieces 
of the..Film that grows on Inck with standing by, or any 
dirt, get into the Hollows of the Face of the Letter, that 
Film or Dirt will fill or choak up the Face of the Letter, 
and Piint Black; and is called a Pick; because the 
Press-man with the Point of a Needle, picks it out, 
1731 Baivey (ed. 5), A Pick (among Printers), a Blot occa- 
sioned by Dirt on the Letters. 1771 LuckomBe //is/. 
Printing 352 1t will be a Pick, and print black, and deface 
the work. 1882 J. SoutHwarp Pract. Printing (1884) 14 
Foreign matte: that adheres to the face of a type..causes a 
hiotch inthe impression. Thisiscalled pick. 1886 Cassed/'s 
Encyit, Dict., Pick, . \ittle drops of metal on stereotype 


plates. 
+ 8. Each of the spots on dice; = Pip 56.2 1. 


Obs. rare. 

1610 Guituim Heraldry iw. xii. 222 The square, which 
alwaies falleth right howsouer it be cast, is the Emhleme 
of Constancy, but the vncertainety of the Picks, is the very 
Type of inconstancy, and mutability. . 

9. A local name of the bar-tailed godwit. 

1885 Swainson Prov. Names Brit, Birds 198 Bar-tailed 
Godwit..Pick (Norfolk), Prine (Essex) From its habit of 
prohing the mud for food. 

Pick, 54.4 xorth. dial. [f. Pick v.7] 

1. An act of throwing or pitching, a cast, throw; 
a push or thrust; = Pircu 53.2 

1627 Hakewitt Afol. (1630) 423 He adventured four 
hundred thousand Sesteices upon every pick of the dice. 
1876 Jfid- Yorks. Gloss. s.v., He gave him a pick, and over 
he went..‘ Give him a pick-ower’. 1877 //olderness Gloss., 
Pick, a sudden push, 

2. Weaving, A cast or throw of the shuttle; the 
stroke that drives the shuttle: taken as a unit of 
measurement in reckoning the speed of the loom. 

1851 L. D. B. Gorvon in Azt Frul. HMlustr, Catal. 
p. viiiz#/2 The new looms can he driven at 220 picks per 
minute. 1875 Kxicut Dect, Afech. 1696/2 The pick is the 
blow which drives the shuttle, and is delivered upon the 
armed head of the shuttle by the picke»-Aead on the end of 
the oscillating prcher-stafi 1894 Contemp. Kev. Feh. 194 
Our Lancashire weaver attends on an average 3.9 looms 
running 240 picks a minute, i 

b. “ansf. In textiles, A single thread of the weft 
(produced by one pick of the shuttle): esp. used 
in reference to the number of threads in the inch, 
as determining the fineness of the fabric. 

Double pick loom, a \oom in which two shots or picks of 
weft are inserted together into the shed or opening of the 
warp. 

1860 Bartcett Dict, Amer, (ed. 3) s.v., The relative 
quality of cotton cloth is denoted by the number of picks it 
has to the inch. 1876 Ho-pswortx (¢it/c) Ready Reckoner 
for Hanks in Worsted Pieces, heing Tables giving the net 
yarn in hanks required in pieces from five to fifty picks per 
quarter inch. 1878 A. Bartow Heauing xxxi. 318 ‘Lhe 
warp is eight of hlack and four of white, the filling is pick 
and pick, hlack and white. 1898 Daily News 7 Mat. 2/1 
Most classes of goods bdve hitherto heen made with a 


PICK. 


change of shed for each pick of weft put in by the shuttle. 
The weft in this double Pick Loom is carried on two bobbins 
placed in a shuttle of the same length as the ordinary one, 
and such is the nature of the arrangement that the weft is 
carried through the shed, and one end laid behind the other 
with the greatest ease. 

3. That which is pitched or thrown, as a flat 
stone in the game of PickiE. dad. 

1898 Avice B. Gomme Games 11. 451 ‘Ihe pick (a small flat 
stone) is pitched into No.1 bed..The player must hop and 
use the foot on the ground to strike ‘ pick’. 


4. Anemetic dal. 

1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Pick, an emetic. 
6th Ser. I. 344 The doctor gave him a pick, 

Pick, 56.5 north. dial. [ad. F. pigue spade in 
cards, prop. ‘pike’.) The spade in playing-cards. 

1787 Grose Provinc. Gloss., Picks, spades ; from piques, 
French, . Pick-Ace, the ace of spades. WV. 1819 J. 
Berness Fades 286 (Jam.) He then laid out the ace o picks. 
1825 Jamiesox. Picks, the suit of cards called spades. 
Mearns, Aberd. 

Pick, 54.6, northern form of Pitcu 56.1 

Pick, 54.7, obs. form of P1Kr, mountain peak. 

Pick, 54.8, obs. and Sc. variant of Pique. 

Pick, 54.9, obs. form of Pic 2, the measure. 

Pick, a. collog. [attrib. use of Pick 56.3 3.] 
Picked, chosen, best. 

1819 Lavy Morcan A wtodiog. (1859) 302 We had the pick 
and choice singers of the two great operas. 1899 Dazly 
News 2 Sept. 6,4 lt is the pick week of the season. 

Pick (pik), v.1 Forms: a. 1? pie(ijan, 4 pyken 
(5 -yn), piken, 4-9 Sc. and xorth. dial. pike, 
pyke. 8.(?4 6 pik), 5-7picke, 6 pycke, picque, 
Sc. pyk, pikk, 6- pick. [This vb. is found 
with long and short ¢, piken, pik A)en, pike, pick, 
of which the former is app. the earlier, but the 
Jatter the surviving form in Standard Eng., though 
pike (paik) survives in the same senses in northern 
and some midland dialects. The earlicot known 
trace of the word isin the vbl. sb. prcung (?7 or 7), 
a gloss on L. stigmata, in Corpus Gloss. ¢ 725, 
implying a vb. pictan (7 or 7) or Pica to puncture. 
Ms. F. of the OE. Chronicle has, anno 796, a verb 
uncertainly read Aycan or pytan, more prob. the 
latter, Otherwise no examples have yet been 
found beforc 1300. In sense 1 there is evident 
connexion with Pick 56,1 1, Pike sé.11, and (esp. 
in 1b) some agreement of sense with F. frguer 
(which is similarly rclated to f/¢); but the sense- 
development in Eng. is very different from that of 
F. piguer and the cognate Pr., Sp., Pg. picar and 
It. prccare, which adhere always more or less 
closcly to the sense ‘ puncture, pierce, prick, sting’, 
a notion which in Eng. barcly cnters into sense 2, 
and is entirely absent from the other senses. On 
the other hand, verbs akin in form and meaning 
occur in the Middle and Modern stages of the 
Teutonic langs.: cf. late ON. (13the.) prska, 
pyakka ‘to peck, prick’ (Vigf.), Norw. pitha, Sw. 
picka, Da. pikke to pick, peck, pierce with pointed 
tool, also to beat, palpitate, throb; MLG., LG., 
E.Fris. pzeken to pick, peck, MDu. ficken to pick, 
peck as a bird, pierce or strike with beak, cut with 
sickle or scythe (Kilian); Du. pikécn to pick, 
peck; mod.Ger. (from LG.) ficken to peck as 
a bird, pick or puncture with a sharp tool (also 
piken, pieken). Compare also Welsh pigo, Corn. 
piga ‘to prick, sting, pick, peck’ (said e.g. of 
a pin, a tnorn, a bird), which goes with fig sb. 
fem. ‘anything pointed, sharp point, beak, bill, 
neb’, with similar forms in Breton, and a large 
family of derivatives and connected words, from 
the root Ai#-. All these words in the various 
languages go back to earlier forms in fik-, pik-, 
pikk-; but the question of their ulterior history and 
telations is involved in obscurity and conflicting 
difficulties. The Komanic verbs point to an orig- 
ina] form *piccdre, related to *picczs, Sp. pico, F. 
pic, for conjectures as to the origin of which see 
PikE 56.1, note. In OE., pfcung is supported by 
the sb. pizc, pic, Pike; but there are no cognate 
words in the other Teutonic languages in their early 
stage. In Welsh and Cornish, however, pigo, piga, 
appear to be native words; going back, with the 
cognate sb. pig, to a Brythonic root P7f-, corre- 
sponding perhaps to a proto-Celtic *g74- (see PIKE 
sb.1, note), The modern Irish and Gaelic pic, pioc, 
and their derivatives are, of course, from English. 

The two forms fick and prke might have been treated as 
separate words, as in the sbs. Pick!, Pike’. But in the 
inflected forms of the vb. in early quots, the length of the 7 
is often doubtful, so that the separation would be difficult; 

and in modern times, pike exists only as a dialect form of 
fick, It is therefore most convenient to combine the two 
under the current literary form frcé, separating the examples, 
where possible, under @ and f, and stating in what senses 
pike continues in dialect use. Sometimes there is differentia- 
tion; in $.E. Scotch, pvke is distinct from pick, and used 


only in senses 2, 2b, 3, b, cs but in other Sc, and Eng. dialects, 
and in earlier Sc., A:#e 1s used in other senses also.} 
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I. 1. ¢rans. To pierce, penetrate, indent, dig 
into, or break the surface of (anything) by striking 
it with something sharp or pointed, as to break up 
(ground, a road, etc.) with a pick, to indent the 
surface of (a millstone); f rarely, to hoe. Also 
absol., to ply the pick, mattock, pickax, etc. 

a. €1330R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 272 Pikit him, & dikit 
him, on scorne said he, He pikes & dikes in length, as him 
likes, how best it may be. 1377 Laxcu. P. Pl. B. xvi. 17 
And..hath pe londe to ferme..to pyken it and to weden it. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 424/14 To whome the. .bysshop gafe 
of his wode as moche as he myght pyke & delue & throwe 
doun with hys owne handes. 

B. 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints vii. (Facobus minor) 734 He 
saw a wal wes fow thyke; & his mynowris pare gert he 
pyke, In entent to caste it done L/or thyk, pyk, ov thykke, 
pykke} 1513 Douctas /2xeis vin. Prol. 168, I grapit 
graithly the gyll, Every; modywart hyll, Bot I mycht pyk 
thair my fyll Or penny com out. @ 1625 Sir H. Fincn Law 
(1636) 135 A Mill-stone, though it be lifted vp to be picked 
and beaten,.remaineth parcell of the Mill. 1756 J. Lroyp 
in W. Thompson &. WV. Advoe. (1757) $1, enave often 
desired the Grinder not to pick his Mill so often with 
the sharp Pikes. 1874 Raymoxp Szvatist. A/ines §& Mining 
369 There is an immense body of ore in sight which can be 
easily picked and shoveled up. 1883 GresLey Gloss. Terms 
Coal-mining, Pick..,to dress with a pick the sides of a 
shaft or other excavation. 1895 Funk's Stand. Dict., Pick 
the flint, formerly, to freshen the striking surface of a gun- 
flint to insure ignition: now used figuratively; as, to pick 
one’s flint and try again. ee Macmancus Bend of Road 
40 The same lad..can see as far through a millstone as the 
man picked it. A/od¢d. The ground is so hard, that it will be 
necessary to ptck it. 

+b. Of a bird: To pierce or strike with the 
bill, to peck; of an insect: to puncture. Ods. 

1555 Even Decades Pref. (Arb.) 53 Isopes fiogges to whom 
..lupiter sent a hearon to picke them inthehedes. 1585 T°. 
Wasnincton tr. Nicholay's Voy. u.viil. 41 b, Small. .worines, 
which with their billes and stinges picking the other figs, 
sodaynely after they are picked, they come to..perfect rype- 
nesse. 1699 Mixsueu Sf. Dict., Picar, to picke or pecke... 
also to pricke or picke as with a pin or needle. 1604 
Dekker /fonest Wh. Wks. 1873 IL. 107 Shall a silly bird 
picke her owne biest tonouish her yong ones? 1645 G. 
Danter Pocms Wks. 1878 Il. 45 Or like the Falcon, knit 
Vnto the Perch..1 picke my lesses; and assay For Libertie, 
in everie way. 

ec. To make or form hy picking: in phrase éo 
fick a hole or holes in something. To pick a hole 
in a person's coat: see IIOLE sé, 9. 

1648-1898 [see Hore sé. 9). 1651 C. Cartwricut Cert. 
Relig. 1, 6 Saint Hierom was the first that ever pickt a hole 
in the Scriptures. 1681 Fiavet Jleth, Grace xxix. 503 Vhe 
inost envious and observing eyes..could not pick a hole. .in 
any of his words or actions. 1768-74 ‘Tucker Lt Naz. 
(1834) HI. 314 We of the civilized countries have still so 
much of the savage left in us, that we fall..picking holes in 
characters, manners, and sentiments, 1828 Craven Gloss. 
(ed. 2) s.v. Pike, Vhou s ollas piking a hole i my cooat. 1849 
Tuackeray Pen.fennis ix, Not being able to pick a hole in 
poor Miss Fotheringay’s reputation. 


2. To probe or penetrate with a pointed instrn- 
ment, or the like (e.g. with the finger-nail, or 
a bird with its beak, ctc.), so as to remove any 
extraneous matter; e.g. fo fick the teeth, the nose, 


the ear, the nails, 

a, ¢ 1430 Lypc. Stuns Pucr 12 in Babees Bk, 27 Pike not 
pi nose; & moost in especial. .to-fore pisonereyn cratche ne 
picke pee nou3t. /bid. 42 Pi teeb also at pe table picke 
with no knyf |zv.r. ne pike not with thi knyff].  a@ 165: 
CaLpERwoop //ist. Kok 8s 3) Il. 204 Have yee not seene 
one..sitting..where yee sitt, pyke his nailes, and pull doun 
his bonnet over his eyes, when..vices were rebooked ? 

8. €1430 (see a), 1607 Torsett //ist. Four-/, Beasts (1658) 
239 It is good toward night to pick, cleanse, and open his 
hoofs, with some artificial instrument. 1728 Younc Love 
Fame iii. 36 Like the bold bird upon the banks of Nile, 
‘That picks the teeth of the dire ciocodile. 1768 Lapy M. 
Cone Frnd. 13 Aug. (188) Il. 336 He picked his Nose, 
which you know is neither graceful or royal. 1784 Cowper 
ask it. 627 Ie picks clean teeth, and, busy as he seems 
With an old tavern quill, is hungry yet. 1832 Marryat 
NN. Forster xxxiv, Vhe Portuguese picked their teeth with 
their forks. 

b. Applied to using the finger-nails to remove 
or relieve a pimple, scab, or sore place. 

1676 WiseMAN Chirurg. Treat. u. x. 193 An /Terpes 
e.vedens..being heated by scratching or picking with their 
Nails will terminate corrosive. 1854 //ooper's Physician's 
Vade Alecnm (ed. 4) 590. 1899 Alibuil’s Syst. Med. VIII. 
837 An itching or tingling which induces the patient to 
pick or scratch the part, 

II. 3. To clear or cleanse (a thing), with the 
fingers or the like, of any extraneous or refuse sub- 
stance, as to pick a fowl (of its feathers), to pick 
fruit, as currants, strawberries, etc. (of their stalks, 
calyx leaves, etc.); to cleanse (anything) by re- 
mova] of reftise, dirt, or wusuitable parts. A crow 
to pick (properly pluck): see Crow sd.1 3b. 

o. €332a5 WW. de Bibbesw. in Wright J’oc, 153 Eschuvet 
flatour [g?. losenjour] ke seet flater, ‘l’rop seet ben espeluker 
lgéoss piken]. 1390 Gower Conf III. 162 He satte him 
thanne doun and pyketh, And wyssh his herbes in the flod. 
©1440 Promp. Parv. 3097/2 Pykyn, or clensyn, or cullyn 
owte the on-clene, Aurgo. c1440 Axnc. Cookery in Househ, 
Ord, (1790) 428 Take flesh of a Roo and pyke hit clene. 
1530 Patsor. 657/1, | pyke or make clene, ze nettoye... 1 
prye you, pyke my combe. /défd.,1 pyke saffrone or any 
floure or corne, whan I sorte one parte of them from another. 

B. 1764 E1iz. Moxon Eng. Flousvw. (ed. 9) 154 Gather 
your gooseberries..pick and bottle them. 1806 A. Hunter | 
Culina (ed, 3) 226 Put in three sets of goose giblets well | 
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1 picked. 1865 Sat. Kev, 5 Aug. 179/1 To say nothing of all 
the crows which he finds to pick with his author on his own 
account. 1871 Routledge'’s Ev. Boy's Ann. May 273 There 
was only one thing he could really do properly, and that 
was, pick birds, 1883 Grestey Gloss. Terms Coal-mining, 
Pick..3. To remove shale, dirt, &c., from coals. 

b, Zo pick a bone, to clear it of all adherent 
flesh (which in this case is the valnable part); so 
to pick a carcass, etc. : with various constructions. 
Hence, fg. to strip or rob a person of all he has, 
to reduce to starvation or indigence. Zo have 
a bone to pick with any one: see BONE 5b. 6c. 

a. 1483 Cath. Angi. 278/1 To Pike A bane, ofisare, 
opicare. 1724 Ramsay Vision xxiii, Sum thanes thair 
tennants pykt and squeist. 737 — Scot. Prov. (1776) 33 
He’s unco fou in his ain house that canna pike a bane in 
his neighbour's. 1863 Mrs. Toocoop }erks. Died. You 
can pike that bone. 

B. 1579 [see Bone sé. 6c). 1651 CLreveraxn Poems 37, 
I wrong the Devil, should I pick their bones. 1676 W. 
Row Contu. Blair's A utobiog. xii. (1848) 462 Pick a bishop 
to the bones, he'll soon gather flesh and blood again. 1700 
T. Brown Amusem. Ser. & Com. 33 The Cannibal Man- 
catchers. .that..pick the Bones of all the Paupers that fall 
into their Clutches. 1730 Swirt Death § Daphne 34 Bare, 
hike a carcase pickt by crows, 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. 
(:776) V. 110 [Vultures] pour down upon the carcass ; and, 
in an instant, pick its bones as bare and clean as if they had 
been scraped by a knife. 1799 Soutney Gods Fudge. 
Wicked Bishop xix, Vhey have whetted their teeth against 
the stones, And now they pick the Bishop’s bones. 1840 
Tuackeray Catherine i, He could pick the wing of a fowl. 
1845 Mrs. S. C. Hace IWitedoy iv. 35 A leg of mutton. .fit 
for the most delicate lady in Ireland ‘to pick’. 1884 RipER 
Haccarp Dawn iv, 1 consider that 1 bave got a bone to 
pick with Providence about that nose. 

(, fbtdA, AYE 

c1sso R. Breston Bayte Fortune ij, And cast thee forth 
a bone to pike vpon. 1565 |see Bone sé. 6c]. 1794 Burns 
Amang the Trees ii, Vhe hungry bike did scrape and pike 
Til we were wae and weary, O. : 

+ 4. To cleanse, make trim or neat, trick out, 
prank; to deck, adorn; of a bird: to preen (its 
feathers). Also abso/. Obs. (Cf. APYKE 7.) 

a. 614330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 11191 Penne come 
chamberleyns & squiers, Riche robes of mani maners, To 
folde, to presse, & to pyke [r2oe strike]. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer 
Merch. 7. 2011 He kembeth hyin, he preyneth hym and 
pyketh. ¢1440 Gesta Rows, lv. 237 (Harl. MS.), She lovide 
ande pikide, fedde, ande taw3te this childe. 1483 Caxtox 
Gold. Leg. 189 b/2 Saynt loye..niade clene theyr heedes & 
wysshe them and them that were lowsy and ful of vermyne 
he hym self wold pyke and make them clene. 1486 Lé. 
‘2, Albans Bvijb, Then after when she [an hawke] 
begynnyth to penne, and plumyth, and spalchith and pikith 
her selfe. 1549 Coverbatr, ete. Erasm. Par. Eph. v. 27 
‘Though she was disteyned before tyme..lie clensed her, he 
pyked her, and made her perfectly trimme in euery poynt. 
1552 Evyot Dict., Como, to kembe or decke the busshe :.. 
to trymnie, to attyre, to pyke. larch. a 1643 W. Cart- 
wricut Ordinary u. il (1651) B vij b, Cembeth thy seli, and 
pyketh now thy self; Sleeketh thy self.] 

B. crisgotr. Pol. Vere. Eny. Hist. (Camden) I. 243 But 
the woman..decked and picked herselfe in the hartiest 
manner. 1611 Markttam County. Content. 1. 1. (1668) 12 
Hounds love naturally to stretch them, and pick themselves 
in the Sun. 1657 J. Watts Dipper Sprinkled 31 A common 
pond..wherein.. Geese, Ducks, do daily duck and pick 
themselves. 1681 W. Rosertson /*hrascol. Gen. (1693) 989 
Yo pick or prain, as a bird doth herself. |a1€82 Sir T. 
Browne 7iacts ii. Garlands, The A‘ gyptians .. beside 
the bravery of their garlands, had little birds to peck their 
heads and brows.} 

III. 5. To detach and take, esp. with the fingers, 
(anything) from the place in which it grows or ad- 
heres, or from that which contains it; to pluck, 
gather, cull (growing flowers, fruit, etc.) ; said also 
of a bird, with its beak. See also 18, 19. 

a. ¢1325 Gloss W. de Bibbesw. in Wright !’oc. 156 Autre 
foy3ze le lyn eslyse3 flax |gé. pik thi flax]. ¢ 1380 [see Pick 
away, 16). 1§50 Bae Ang. Motartes nu. A iv, Arnold bishop 
of Metis..at layser made the king to go pike a salet. 
1855 Roninaos IVhitby Gloss., To Ptke, to pick or take up, 
to gather. 

8. 1523 Firzuers. //usd. § 23 That the moldywarpe-hilles 
be spredde, and the styckes cleane pycked out of the medowe. 
1562 Turner //erdad it. 89b. Hole nuttes lately pikked from 
the trees. 1593 Suaks. 2 //en. V/, iv. x. 9 Wherefore ona 

3ricke wall haue I climh’d into this Garden, to see if I can 
eate Grasse, or picke a Sallet another while. 1601 — Aé/'s 
Weld w.v. 15 Wee may picke a thousand sallets ere wee 
I:ght on such another hearbe. 1769 Mrs. Rarratp Eng. 
FHlousekpr. (1778) 229 Pick the feinale barberries clean from 
the stalks. 1859 “eENNyson Gu/nevere 33 As the gardener’s 
hand Picks from the colewort a green caterpillar. 1863 
Kinestey Vater Lad. i. 12 Tom. .longed..to get over a 
gate, and pick buttercups. 1875-81 To pick hops [see 
Hoe! 1, Hor-picker). 1896 H. Freveric /é/usmination 117 
She picked some of these [pinks] for him. 
fig. 1580 Lyty Exuphucs (Arb.) 246 The women there are 
wise, the men ciaftie: they will gather lone by thy lookes, 
and picke thy minde out of thy hands. 1596 Suaxs. Jferch. 
I”, u. ix. 48 And how much honor [would then be] Pickt 
from the chaffe and ruine of the times, To be new varnisht. 
1603 Knotres //ist. Turks (J.), Hope, that he should out 
of these his enemies distresses pick some fit occasion of 
advantage. @1613 Oversury 4 IV 7/e, etc. (1638) 130 He 
picks a living out of others gaines. 1859 Tennyson £xied 
175: Full seldom doth a man repent, or use Both grace and 
will to pick the vicious quitch Of blood and custom wholly 
out of him. é . 

+b. fg. To ‘gather’ or ‘draw’ with the mind ; 
to infer, deduce, make out. Ods. 

1565 CaLFHiLt Ausw. Treat, Crosse (Parker Soc.) 104 And 
truly, if we mark the place itself, much better doctrine may 
be pyked of it, than to prefigurate I wot not what manner 
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of Cross unto us. 1590 Suaks. A/ids. N. v, 1. 100 Trust me 
sweete, Out of this silence yet, I pickt a welcome. 1593 — 
Lucr. too Gut she that never coped with stranger eyes, 
Could pick no meaning from their parling looks. 1621 
Quartes Div. Poems, Esther (1717) 104 "Twas not the 
shaipness of thy wandring eye, (Great King Assuerus) to 
pick Majesty From out the sadness of a Captive face. 

6. Of birds, and some beasts: To take up (grains 
or small bits of food) with bill or tceth; also, of 
persons, to bite or eat in small bits or delicately ; 
collog. to eat. Cf. Peck v1 4. 

1430-40 Lypc. Bochas 1x. i. (1558) 20 b, Milke white doues 
which that piked greine. 1616 Surri. & Marku. Country 
farme 717 Lay before her flies, or little wormes, which by 
their crauling will stir vp the bird to picke them. 1728 
Vansr. & Cis. Prov. /lusb, 1v. iv, Vd fain pick a bit with 
you. 1786 Carr. T. Morris Songs, Lyra Urban. (1848) 
IL. 80-2 (Farner), | hope from their budget they'll pick 
out a sony, While I'll pick a little more dinner. 1844 
Dickens A/art. Chuz. xxv,‘ I think. young woman’, said 
Mrs. Gamp,..‘ that I could pick a little bit of pickled sal- 
mon’, 1862 Borrow Wid Wales xlviii. (1901) 154/1 A 
few miserable sheep picking the wretched herbage. 1879 
STEVENSON 7'vaz. Cevennes 167, 1 picked a meal in fear and 
trembling. 1893 — Ca¢riona 22 We'll pick a bit of dinner. 

b. ttr. To eat with pecking or small bites; of 
a person, ‘to eat slowly and by small morsels’ (J.), 
to eat fastidiously or daintily; s/axg or collog. to 
take food, to eat. Cf. Peck v.} 4. 

1584 Cocan Haven Health ccxili. (1636) 222 For (as it is 
said) children and chicken, would bee alwayes picking. 
1648-78 Hexuam, Picken als de vogels, to Pick as Birds doe. 
1693 Drynen Persius’ Sat, ut. 231 Why stand’st thou 
picking ? Is thy Pallat sore? 1786 Capt. T. Morris Songs, 
Lyra Urban. (1848) 1, 80-82 (Farmer) For me I protest, if it 
wasn't for shame, I could pick till to-morrow at dinner. 
1800 Mrs. Hervey A/ourtray Fam. 1.178 Rather picking 
than eating any thing, because she affected ill health. 1886 
STEVENSON Auduapped iii. 18,1 could never do mair than 
pyke at food. 1835 Mrs. B. M. Croxer Village Tales 
(1896) 74 ‘he milch goats were browsing, and the poultry 
picking about. 

IV. 7. To choose out, select carefully, cull; cf. 
pick out, 1g b. Now chiefly in Zo pick one's men, 
one’s words, etc. 

a. 1399 GoweR Conf. I. 296 Rathere, if it mihte hir like, 
The beste wordes wolde I pike. /é/d. L1.go Hou that men 
schal the wordes pike After the forme of eloquence. @ 1586 
Sipney Arcadia mi. (1622) 402 Let us pike our good from 
out much bad. 1709 StrvrE Ann. Ref 1.1 505 He either 
wholly omitted Nowel’s sayings..[or] here and there piked 
what he thought good. 1825 Brockett WV. C. Gloss., Pike, 
y., to pick, to select, to chuse. Dut. Avchen. 

B. 1568 GraFTOn Chrox. 1. 188 |They] purged the olde 
and corrupt lawes, and picked out of them a certain. .most 
profitable for the commons. 1634 W. ‘Tirwnyt tr. Dalzac's 
Lett. (vol. I.) 243 From thence the best Poets ordinarily pick 
their comparisons to pourtraite the rarest beauties. 1689 I. 
Martner in Andros Tracts 11.6 They have caused Juries 
to be pick'd of Men who are not of the Vicinity. 1735 Porr 
£f. Lady 273 Heav'n..Picks from each sex, to make the 
Fav rite blest, Your love of Pleasure, our desire of Rest. 
18zz Hazittt Yadle-t. Ser. 1, 1. (1869) 29 You can pick 
your society no wbere but in London. 1859 TENNyson 
Enid 1028 Geraint, dismounting, pick’'d the lance That 
pleased bim best. 1897 Aveshkam Jra!. 25 Sept. (E. D. D.}, 
‘This player was not picked at the committee meeting. 

b. Phr. 70 pick one's way, steps: to choose a 
way carefully through dirty or dangerous ground, 
in order to avoid its difficulties, etc. 

1714 Gay 7yiv/a 1. 239 Deep through a miry lane she 
pick’d her way, Above her ancle rose the chalky clay. 1781 
Crabbe Library 294 While judgment slowly picks his sober 
way. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop \xii, A treacherous place 
to pick one’s steps in, 1849 CLoucn Déipsychus i. iv. 93 
The dashing stream Stays not to pick his steps among the 
rocks. 1883 F. M. Pearo Coutrad, xxxii, She..picked her 
way between the beather and bracken. 

+e. To search through (a place). Oés. rare. 

1589 Pappe w. [Tatchet (1844) 38, 1 picke hell, you shall not 
find such reasons, 

d. iutr. Yo search with some selection. 

1824 Miss Ferrier /xfer, xli, A vast collection of letters, 
. amongst whicli she picked for some tine..for the missive 
in question. 1897 Daily News 23 Dec. 7/1 A bran tub.. 
from which they will pick for a present. 

e. Zo pick and choose (or t cull), to select 
fastidiously or nicely. Often absol. or intr, 

a. c 1407 Lypc. Reson & Sens, 6032 Noght but golde and 
stonys Chose and piked for the nonys. 

8. 1s85 T. Wasnincton tr. Nicholay’s Voy. 1. vil. &0 
[They] are 300...chosen and picked out of the niost.. 
excellent archers amongst the Iani,saries. 1665 Sir T. 
Herperr Trav. (1677) 37 So little was the resistance he 
found as he had ithe liberty to pick and choose. 1666 
W. Bocuurst Lofmographia (1894) 90 Out of whicb you 
may pick and choose which you like best. 1705 Appison 
Prol. to Stecte's Tend. llusb, 17 Our Modein Wits are 
fore’d to pick and cull, And here and there by Chance 
glean upa Fool, 1713 STEELE Guardian No. 171 ? 3, I shall 
always pick and cull the Pantry for him. 1718 Hickes & 
Netson ¥. Kettlewell ur. Ixvi. 351 If Men were at Liberty 
to pick and chuse what they please in the Offices of the 
Church, 1862 Goutnurn fers. Relig. tv. v. (1873) 290 
Picking and choosing the words which are used.  A/od. 
‘Take them as they come: you must not pick and choose, 

8. ‘To seek and find an occasion of; as lo pick 
a quarrel wilh (+ against, at, to, wito) a person, 
also formerly ¢o pick fault, to pick (an) occasion 
of (offence, etc.) or occasion to do (something), etc. 

a. ¢1449 Paston Lett. 1. 87 The seyde parsone,.hathe 
pekyd a qwarell to on Mastyr Rechceforthe. c 1470 HENRY- 
son Mor. Fab. x. (ox & Wolf) xxix, Ane wickit man.. 
pykis at thame all quairellis that he can. 1513 More 
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Rich, [17 (1883) 17 In his presence they piked a quarrel] to 
the Lorde Richard Graye. 1530 PALscx. 657/1, 1 pyke a 
quarell, or fynde maters to fall out with one for. 1540 
Hyepe tr. Vives’ /nstr. Chr. Wom. a. vi. (1541) 138 b, They 
medle with other folkes busines ..exhort and giue preceptes, 
rebuke and correcte, pyke fautes. 1581 J. Bert Haddon's 
Axnsw, Osor. 136 b, From whence doth he pike this quarell? 
1584 Hupson Du Sartas’ Judith w, Yet some will quarrell 
pike, And common bruit will deem them all alike. 

B. @1gz9 SkELION Bowge of Courte 314 Vyrste pycke 
a quarell, and fall oute with liym then. 1530 Parser. 
656/2, I pycke no mater, or I pycke no quarrell to one. 
c1555 Harrsrittp Divorce l/en. V1] (Camden) 270 Then 
is there a causeless quarrel picked against the Popes. 
1568 Grarton Chron. Il. 811 Neyther the Lion, nor 
the Bore shall picke any matter at anye thing here 
spoken. 1599 Life Sir 7. AJore in Wordsw. Eccl. Biog. 
(1853) Il. 132 Every day some quarrelling matter or 
other was pickt against him. 1599 SHaks. //ex. V, 1m. ii. 
r11, I sall quit you with gud leue, as I may pick occasion. 
1610 Wittry //exapla Dan. 182 They..picke what matter 
they can against him. 1623 Laup in Ellis Orig. Let?. 
Ser. u. IL]. 242 They..have picked all the occacions they 
could to detract from nee. 1674 ALLEN Danger Enthusiasm 
29 [They] raised Cavils and pickt Quarrels against it. 1697 
J. Serceant Solid Philos. 367 He will..doubtless, pick new 
Quarrels at the Definition. 1709 Strypr Ann, Nef 1, lvii. 
581 These did too often (where they could pick occasion) use 
rigor towards such as more sincerely and earnestly served 
God, 1785 Jerrirson Corr. Wks. 1859 1. 449 The question 
is., with whom the Emperor will pick the next quarrel. 1894 
Haut. Caine A/anxman vy. xiv. 325 Some of tbe men began 
to pick quarrels, 

+b. Phrase. Zo pick a thank (thanks) of (with) 
(a person): to curry favour with, as by sycophancy 
or tale-bearing ; also aéso/., to play the sycophant 
or tale-bearer. Cf. PICKTHANK. 

a. c1412z Hoccreve De Reg. Princ. 3048 A bank to pike, 
His lordys wil and witte he iustifieth. 1549 Coverpace, etc. 
Evrasm, Par, 2 Pet. 17 False prophetes..whiche eyther to 
pyke a thanke at y® princes liande or elles..for hatred of 
other, prophecied the thinge, whiche the spirite of God spake 
not. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane‘s Comun. Pref. 5b, Manye of 
those wryters seke to pike a thanke. 

B. 1569 Pirkincron xpos. Aggeus (1562) 347 Thinkinge 
thereby too picke a thanke, and get a rewarde of David. 
1579 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 55 Least 1 should seeme either 
to picke a thanke with men, or a quarel with women. 1600 
Hottanp Livy vi. xxvi. 235, I will not. .pick my selfe a 
privat thanke for a publike benefit. 1611 Cotcr., Escorniffer, 
..to pick a thanke or carry tales for victuals. 1627 SANDER- 
son Serm., Ad Mag. ii, (1657) 134 Doeg to pick a thank 
with his Master,..told tales of David and Abimelech. @1648 
Lp. Hersert //en. VI/I (1683) 481 Some. .that would now 
perchance pick them thank without desert. 1681 W. Ropert- 
son Phraseot. Gen. (1693) 989 To pick thanks, sycophantas i. 

te. To pick \acyuainlance or chal wilh); to 
seek occasion of, cultivate, make gradually. Ods. 

1720 Dr For Caft. Singleton xviil, The doctor was made 
the first to pick acquaintance. 1770 J. Anams Diary 
19 Aug., Mr. Royal ‘'yler began to pick chat with ie, 

V. 9. To rob, plunder (a person or place); to 
rifle the contents of (anything); tto take byrobbery, 
to steal (goods, etc.) Now only in phr. Zo pick 


a person’s pocket or purse, also fig., his brains. 

a, ¢€1300 Song of Husbandman 25 in Pel, Songs (Camden) 
150 Thus ine pileth tbe pore and pyketh ful clene. 1301 
[see Piker! 1], ¢1325 Souy of Yesterday 178 He [Death] 
come} so baldely, to pike his pray. ¢ 1385 Cuaucer L.G. H’, 
2467 Phillis, (He] pikid of hire al the good he myghte. 1390 
Gower Conf. Il. 367 He..thoghte he wolde be som weie 
‘The tresor pyke and stele aweie. c1400 Destr. Trev 1371 
The Grekes,.Prayen and pyken mony priuey chambur. 1401 
Pol. Poems (Rolls) 11. 66 Ther we piken but seely pans Thi 
secte pikith poundis. ¢ 1460 7owveley Afyst. xxviii. 335 
Thi close [clothes] so can [= gan] thai frothe pyke. a1476 
5th Rep. Hist, AISS. Comme, 530 f ony be founde. . pike- 
yng purses or other smale thynges. 1530 LynpEsay JSes?, 
Pap. 678, 1 did persaue, quhen preuelye 3e did pyke Ane 
chekin frome ane hen, vnder ane dyke. 1612 Jas. I in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. 1. 111. 106 ‘Vo cause youre Officers..pyke shil- 
lings from poore Skottismen. [1865 G. Macpona.p 4. Fordes 
1g An’ min’ and no pyke the things 1° the chop (= shop).] 

B. 1531 TinoateE Axfos.1 Fohn (1537) 8 He were a foole 
which wolde trust hym..that hath pycked his purse before 
his face. 1555 W. Watreman Fardle of Facions App. 338 
Lette him that shall haue picqued either Golde or Siluer 
puye the double. 1591 GREENE Jlaidens Dreame x, Delaying 
law, that picks the client’s purse. 1596 Suaxs. x /ex, /V, 
ut. ii, gg Shall L not take mine ease at mine Inne, but I 
shall haue my Pocket pick’'d? 1612 J. Taytor (Water P.) 
Trav, Wks. (1872) 35 One of them held the good wife with 
a tale, the whilst another was picking her chest. 1727 Gay 
Begg. Op. vi, He hath as fine a hand at picking a pocket 
as a woinan, 1838 Lytion Adice vu. v, His success in 
picking the brain of Mr. Onslow of a secret encouraged hin. 
1879 SPURGEON Serwz. X XV. 112 A person may very readily 
pick ny pocket of my purse. 1883 T. A. GurHrie 7inted 
Venus $9 Want to pick my brains? 


b. zv/r. or absol. In later use felt as a kind of | 


euphemism for: To practise petty theft, to pick 
up ‘unconsidered triflcs’, to appropriate small 
things or portions of things such as it is thought 
will not be noticed; to pilfer, to filch, Chiefly in 
phr. Arch and steal, familiar from the Church Cate- 
chistn, and now app. associated with sense 5. 

o. 1390 Gower Conf. 11. 351 This proverbe is evere newe, 
That stronge lokes maken trewe Of hein that wolden stele 
and pyke [v.” pile]. 1559 A/irr. Aag., Owen Glendour iii, 
The suttle Fox doth pyke. : 

B. 1548-9 (Mar.) B&. Com. Prayer, Catech., To kepe my 
handes from picking and stealing. 1g5z Latimer Nem, 
(Parker Soc.) 87 Many folks..exhort themselves to do 
wickedly, to steal, to pick, and to do all lewdness. 1552 
Hutoet, Picke craftelye, J/anticulor {printed AJantiscinor). 
(1565-73 Coorrr, A/axtiscinur, aris, to steale craftily.] 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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10. To open {a lock) with a pointed instrument, 
a skeleton key, or the like; to open clandestinely. 
(Usually with implication of intended robbery.) 

1546 J. Heywoop Prov. (1867) 81 She mynded..To picke 
the..locke. x592 Suaks. Ven. & Ad. 576 Were beauty under 
twenty locks kept fast, Yet love breaks through and picks 
thein all at last. 1757 R. Luoyp £%. Poet. Wks. 1774 I. 
tor If chests he breaks, if locks he picks. 1833 MARryat 
P. Siniple xxi, O'Brien pulled out his picklocks to pick it. 
1853 C. Buonte Villetie xiv, The lock of resolution which 
neither Time nor Temptation has..picked. 1881 Younc 
Every Man his own Mechanic § 1494 When a key is lost, 
and the door happens to be locked, a sinith will pick it, as it 
1s technically called, with a piece of bent wire. 

trausf. 1883 D. H. Witter By-ways Lit. vill. 150 
(Funk) Cassius..picks Brutus open as easily as he would 
an oysler. 

VI. 11. To separate by picking, to pull or 
comb asunder: usually with defining adv. or phrase : 
as pick lo pieces (also fig.); Lut simply in fick 
oakum, pick colton or wool, 

1536 [én plred in wulpiker: see Picker] rf], 1538 Eryor 
Lat, Dict., Carminarii, they that do pike [cd. 1545 picke] 
or make clene wulle, or carde. 1565-78 Coorer Vhesanrus, 
Carminatio, the picking or carding of wull.. He or she 
that picketh or cardeth wull. 1683 in Mew ALiZ/s Cloth 
Vanuf. (S.H.5.) 55 For piking scribbling and oyll. 1690 
Cuitp Dise. Trade (1694) 105 ‘The girls may be employed 
in mending the clothes of the aged...‘Vhe boys in picking 
okam. 1733 P. Linwsay /nterest Scot. 23 Kasy Labour at 
first, such as picking of Wool or Cotton, teasing of Ockam. 
1859 Heys friends in C, Ser. u. II. iv. 83 Power of pick- 
ing what I say to pieces. 1869 Trottore //e Anew, etc. 
Ixxxi. (1878) 449 They'll pick you to pieces a little among 
theinselves. 1874 Punch 14 Mar. 110/1 Picking oakum in 
penal servitude. . 

b. ¢nir. for pass. To admit of being picked. 

1794 Rigging & Seamanship \. 62 The yarn.. will pick into 
oakum, : ; 

12. To pluck the strings of a musical instrument, 


as the banjo. US. 

1860 BarrLett Dict. Amer, (ed. 3) s.v., In the South, to 
pick the banjo or guitar, means to play upon these instru- 
ments. Comp. the French pézcer. 1891 Century Alag. 
Nov. 52 He could pick the banjo iu a way no one had ever 
heard it picked before. 1g01 A/Zxuscy’s Mag. XXIV. 485/1 
The strings [of a Polynesian instrument] are strummed, 
rather than picked. 

13. Short for pick out, 19 g. 

1892 Cath, News 23 Jan. 3/2 Picturesque green sashes, 
picked with black crape. 

VII. Intransitive uses with prepositions. 

14. To pick at —: a, Toaim at picking, make 
a motion to pick (in various prec. senses). 

1sz5 Lp, Berners Froiss. 1}. xiii. 131 ‘This byrde sawe 
hymselfe so well fethered ..he began to waxe prowde, and.. 
pycked and spurred at them, 1603 Harsnet /’op. /uipost. 
17 Some curious head..may pick at a Moate, and ask ine 
two or three questions out of this Narration. 1897 Adébutt's 
Syst. Afed. 11. 143 Muscular tremors, picking at the bed- 
clothes..appear in bad cases [of scarlatina]. 

b. fig. To find fault with, gird at, nag at; to 
carp or cavil at. Now only da/. and U.S. 

a1670 Hackxet Ads. Williams 1. (1692) 9 The second 
thing calld culpable in him, but was not, was pick’d at by 
the cross humours of some in the end of Q. Elizabeth's 
reign. 1786 Jerrerson H/rit, (1859) 1. 605 ‘The Emperor, 
the Empress, and the Venetians seem all to be picking at 
the Turks, 1822 Gatt Provost xxiii, The rising genera- 
tion began to pick and dab at him. 1876 IVAi:by Closs., 
Pick at, v. to quarrel with. ‘They’re always picking at 
teean t’other’, at each otber. 1884 Kor Vat. Ser. Story ii, 
When the papers have nothing else to find fault with, they 
pick at West Point. 1896 Cosmopolitan XX. 430/2 I'm 
always being picked at. I wish L was dead, 


15. To pick on, upon —: = prec. b. Now U.S. 


dial, 

©1370 Robert Cicyle 269 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1878) 
org Alle nien on him gon pike, For he rod ober vnlike. 
1890 Mary E. Witkixs Mod. Dragon in Humble Romance, 
etc.(1891) 100, 1 don't see. . what inakes you girls for ever pick 
on each other. 1899 B. W. Green Virginia Io d-bh., Pick 
upon, to annoy; the otber boys always fick upon this one. 

VIII. In combination with adverbs. 

16. Pick away: see senses I and §, and Away. 

¢1380 Wyciir Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 103 pe fendis may.. pike 
awey pe seed. 1618 Bratuwait Descr. Death viii, Fleshie 
He was, but it is pickt away. 1899 Al/dutt’s Syst. Aicd. 
VII. 508 When the memorane had been picked away the 
optic thalami could be made ont. | Da ; 

17, Pick in. a. To work in or fill in, in a paint- 
ing or drawing. " 

1836 [see Pick sd.3 6]. 1859 Sara Gaslight § D. ii. 24 
Then the sbadows are ‘ picked in” by assistants. 

b. dial. To pick or take hold of and bring in. 

1891 Quitter Coucn Noughts & Crosses 251 My laudlady 
was out in the garden, ‘picking in’ her week's washing 
from the thorn hedge. 1904 Vasly Chros. 20 June 3/4 The 
man..who gets his boat broadside across the lock's entrance, 
and is superciliously ‘ picked’ in by the. .assistant. 

18. Pick off. a. See sense 5 and OFF. 

13.. E. &. Allit. P. B. 1466 Pay prudly hade piked of 
pom-garnades. 1706 E. Warp !Woodex World Diss. (1708) 
19 hese... just pick’d off from a Taylor's Shop-board. 
1899 Allbutt’s Syst. Aled. V1, 588 When the scales are 
picked off, the apertures of the hair-sacs are seen to be 
dilated. : ; ; : 

b. To shoot with deliberate selection and aim, 


to shoot one by one. Also fig. 

1810 Vandeleur's Lett. 1 Nov. (1894) 17 Our men are 
capital shots. I could see them pick the fellows off one at 
atime just as day began to appear. 1817 Part, Ded. 316 
Yhe corps of political zifleincu..employed in picking off 


PICK. 


place after place, however important or serviceable. 1885 
Scribner's Mag. XXX. 396,1 Partisan rangers.. picking off 
an English officer with as little ruth as tbey felt in shooting 
a stag. pe 

19. Pick out. a. To extract by picking (senses 
I, 2,5); to dig out, peck out. Also fg. In quot. 
1843. to tndo by extracting the stitches one by one. 

a, ¢1380 WyciiF Sev. Sel. Wks. I. 401 3if pin ize sclaundre 
pee, pyke it out. ¢1420 Pallad. on Hus, 1. 28 Ye must.. 
diligently clodde it, pyke out stones. 1530 Patscr. 657/1, 
I pyke out, as a ravyn dothe a deed beestes eye. 1591 
Harixcton Orl, Fur. Pref., The like..Allegories I could 
pike out of other Poeticall fictions. 1861 Ramsay Remin. 
Ser. 1. 74 Corbies winna pike out corbies’ een. 

B. 1388 Wycettr Prov. xxx. 17 Crowis of tbe stronde 
picke (1382 pecken] out thilke ize, that scorneth the fadir. 
1601 SHaxs. All's IWell 1. iit 276 Go too sir, you were 
beaten in Italy for picking a kernell out of a Pomgranat. 
1613 Purcuas Pilerimage (1614) 824 Lbey shewed them 
the vse to pick out thornes in their feet. 1725 KB. Hiccoxs 
Rem, Burnet Hist. Wks. 1736 I]. uu. 120 To breed up 
young Presbyterians with the Money of the Church of 
England, to pick out her Eyes. @1756 Mrs. Havwooo 
New Present (1771) 64 Pick tbe mussels out from the shells. 
1843 Mrs. Cartyre Left, I. 246 Picking out her sewing 
has been such sorrowful work. 1899 AMdbutt's Syst. Med. 
V1I1. 555 Small plugs of horny epidermis can be picked out, 
leaving pits behind. 


b. ‘lo select, to choose out wtth care or deltbera- 
tion ; tn recent use said also of natural agents, as 


diseases. 

1530 Patscr. 657/1,1 can pyke out the best and I were 
blyndefelde. 1538 Starkey /ngland 1. iv. 122 The most 
general thyngys..wych among infynyte other, I haue pykyd 
out, 1596 SHaKs. 1 /fen. /V, 1. iv. 403 Could the World 
picke thee out three such Enemyes againe? 1712 ADDISON 
Sfect. No. 291 P10 He then bid him pick out the Chaff 
from among the Corn. 21758 Ramsay Fadles xvii. 20 Take 
the canniest gate to ease, And pike out joys by twas and 
threes. 1871 L. StepnHen Playgr. Eur. (1894) iv. 1. 316 A 
guide..can almost always pick out at a glance the most 
practicable line of assault. 1899 Addéutts Syst. Med. V1. 
710 These fibres in the peripheral nerves which when picked 
out by disease give rise to incocrdination of movement. 

+e. To extract or gain with effort, to acquirc ; 


= pick up, 20¢. Obs. 

1577 B. Gooce S/leresbach's [I1usb. (1586) 174 The good 
husband by cherishing of them [Bees], pi: keth out many 
times a good pcece of his liuing. 1607 Dekker & WesBSTER 
Westw, Jloe u. Wks. 1873 I}. 295, 1 picke out a poore liuing 
amongst em: and I am thankefull for it. 


d. fo distinguish from surrounding objects, etc., 


with the senses. 

1ss2 Latimer Rem. (Parker Soc.) 30 He will not forget 
us, for he seeth us in every corner; he can pick us out, 

when it is his will and pleasure. 1596 Suaks, Zar. Shr. 
Ind. i. 24 Why Belman is as good as he my Lord, He 
.. twice to day pick’d out the dullest sent. 1872 Brack 
Adv, Phaeton xv, Now and then Hell picked out the call of 
a thrush or a blackbird. 1873 — /’r. 7hule i, An eye 
accustomed to pick out objects far at sea. : 

e. To make out or gather (sense or meaning) ; 
to piece out and ascertain (facts) by combining 
separate fragments or items of information. 

1540 Hyrpe tr. Vives’ Instr. Chr. Wom. (1592) Aiij, 
Tecause euerye body shall picke out the ways of lining out 
of these mens authoritie. 1589 PutTtenuam Eng. Poesie iu. 
xviii, (Aro.) 198 We dissemble againe..when we speake by 
way of riddle (Erigina) of which the sence can hardly be 
picked out, 1607 Beaumont Homan [/ater 1. iii, He brings 
me informations, pick'd out of broken words, in men's com. 
mon talk, 1678 (ed. 2) Bunyan Pilgr. (1847) 129 Hlopeful 
. called to Christian (for he was learned) to see if he could 
pick out the meaning. .‘ Remember Lot's Wife.’ 1882 M. 
Arsotp Sfeech at Eton in Irish Ess. 185 Goethe..did not 
know Greek well and had to pick out its meaning by the 
help of a Latin translation. 

f. To identify the notes of (a tune) and so play 
it by ear. 

1893 Stevenson Catriona v.55 She picked it out upon 
the keyboard, and..enriched the same with well-sounding 
chords. 1901 H. Hartanp Com. & Errors g7 If 1 were to 
pick it out for you on the piano, you would scoff at it. 

g. To deck out, to adom; now sfec. to lighten 
or relieve the ground colour of (anything) by lines 
or spots of a contrasted colour following the out- 
lines, mouldings, etc. 

€1450 Afyrour Saluactonn 621 Thay had graces of whilk 
thaire pride thai myght pike out. 1794 W. FeLton Carriages 
(1801) I. 193 The picking out to a carriage is the orna- 
nienting the ground with various contrasted colours, which 
is to lighten the appearance, and shew the mouldings to 
advantage. 1844 Disraett Coningsdy vi. v, The ceiling... 
was richly gilt and picked out in violet. 1882 Q. Rev. Jan. 
257 A few are ‘picked ont’, as a coach painter might say, 
with bright scarlet. 1897 Daily News 7 Jan. 2/2 Every 
arch and capital..was outlined, and as the expression is 
* picked out’ by holly, ivy, laurustinus, &c. 

20. Pick up. 

a. To break up (ground) with a pick; to extract 
from the ground by picking; to take up. 

1362 Lancv. P. P?. A. vin. 104 And summe, to plese perkyn, 
pykeden (B. v1. 113 piked] vp be weodes. 1573 Tusser //usé. 
(1878) 37 A pike for to pike them [fitchis) vp handsom to 
drie. 1894 Tyres 21 May 4/4 A gang of men was sent..to 
pick up and relay the part of Onslow-gardens. 

b. To take up with the fingers or beak; to lay 
hold of and take up (esp. a small object) from 
the ground or any low position; to lift lightly, 
smartly, or neatly ; in Avz?¢zng, to take up (stitches) 
with a knitting-needle or wire. To pick oneself up, 
to recover oneself smartly from a fall, etc. 

VoL. VII. 


Sau 


61325 Poem Times Edw. [1 237 in Pot. Songs (Camden) 
334 He doth the wif sethe a chapoun and piece beof,,. lhe 
best he piketh up himself, and maketh his mawe touht 
a1704 Locke (J.), The acorns he picked up under an 
oak in the wood. 1711 BupGewe Sfect. No.77 Pt Will. had 
picked up a small Pebble. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 
V. 338 Its common food should be mixed with ants, so that 
when the bird goes to pick tbe ants it may pick up some of 
that also. 1809 Rotanp Fencing 99 Pick up his foil and 
deliver it politely to him, 1861 Hucues Jom Brown at 
Oxf.ii, Tom picked himself up, and settled himself on his 
bench again. 1880 Miss Brappon Fust as / am xxi, Picks 
up her feet nicely, doesn’t she? 1880 Plain Hints Necdle- 
work 32 Pick up the side loops for right-hand gusset, cast 
on the same number of loops as were on the needle before 
the heel began to be turned (28), and pick up the loops for 
the left-hand gusset. 1898 Spectator 3 Dec. 837 The broken 
cable of 1865 was picked up and repaired. 

tranusf, 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. WV. 258/1 The con- 
denser .. framed with the view of picking up the greatest 
number of rays from the source of light. 

ce. Toacqutre, attain, gain, earn, collect, gather, 
or get possession of as chance or opportunity 
offers ; to come upon and possess oneself of; to 
make (a livelihood) by occastonal opportunity. 

1513 Dovctas /#neis ut. Prol. 35 This text is full of 
storyis euery deill, Realmes and landis, quharof I hane na 
feill..To pike thame wp perchance 3our eene suld reill. 
1608 Suaxs. Per. 1. ii. 36 If in our youths we could pick 
up some pretty estate, "twere not amiss to keep our doors 
hatched. 1693 J. Epwarps Author. O. & N. Fest. 102 This 
ridiculous fable which Plato had pick’d up. 1699 Dam- 
pizk Voy. H, 1. 167 By this Trade the Freemen of Malacca 
pick up a good livelihood. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 159 
?1 When I was at Grand Cairo, I picked up several Oriental 
Manuscripts. 1750 H. Warpoce Let. fo Afann 10 Jan., If 
you can pick me up any fragments of old painted glass.. 
I shall be excessively obliged to you. 1788 FRANKLIN 
Autobiog. Wks. 1840 I. 209 Exhibiting them in every capital 
town, he picked up some money. 1843 Prescott Je.rico 
(1850) I. 227 During his residence in Cuba (he] had picked 
up some acquaintance with the Castilian. 1860 READE 
Cloister & H.\v, He spoke but little. .but listened to pick 
up their characters, 1884 G. AttEN PAilistia 1. &0, I 
picked it up fora song. 1886 J. R. Rees Pleas. Bk.-WWorm 
1, ‘I picked it up’ has become a recognised phrase in all 
kinds of collecting manias. 1889 Jessopr Coming of Friars 
ii. 84 There were many ways of picking up a livelthood by 
these gentlemen. 1897 Mary Kincstey I. A/rica 673 The 
white child..is not so quick in picking up parlour tricks. 

d. To seize, snap up, capture (a vessel), as on 
a cruise ; to capture in detail. Now rare. 

1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 110 The Christian 
Corsairs pick up several of thein [vessels] now and then. 
1779 F. Hervey wav. (fist. 11. 148 Blake was very active 
in the Channel, in picking up their merchantmen. 179 
Smraton Edystone L. § 265 A fishing boat, which. -ha 
been picked up by the French for the sake of intelligence. 
1885 U.S. Grant Personal Mem. xxii. 1. 309 He had.. 
scattered the little army..so that the most of it could be 
picked up in detail. 

e. To take (a person or thing overtaken or 
fallen tn with) along wtth one, into one’s company, 
or into a vessel or vehicle; also said of a vehicle, 


a shtp, etc. 
1698 VanxsrucH /rov. Hie wv. ili, So—now, Mr. Constable, 
shall you and I go pick up a whore together? 1716 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 5474/4 Whoever has pickt her [a lost bitch] up,.. 
shall receive tos. Reward. 1820 J. W. Croker Diary 
1o Mar., Lord Yarmouth..came over to pick me up on our 
way to town. 1834 Princte A/*, S&. vi. 200 Picked up in 
their boats by a vessel homeward bound. 1839 W. CHAMBERS 
Tour Belgium 73/1 One of the many omnibusses which 
drive round to pick up passengers from the hotels. 1840 
Marrvat Poor Yack xiii, He was picked up bya gentleman 
.-in a wherry, holding on to the wool of a sheep which.. 
was swimming. 1891 T. Harvy Jess (1¢00) 139/1 To walk 
to the first station onward, and let the train pick him up 
there. J/od. (Train) Stops to pick up passengers for London. 
f. To come upon, find (a path, etc.), sf. to 
recover, regain (a track, trail, etc. lost or departed 
from); to catch sight of (a light, signal, etc.). 
To pick up awind: sce quot. 1867. To pick up 
the range (of a rifle or gun). 

1857 Durrerin Lett. High Lat. (ed. 3) 210 It was now 
time to run down West and pick up the land. 1860 J/erc. 
Marine Mag, V11. 30 No stranger should attempt to pick 
up the.. Light in thick weather, nor enter the port at night. 
1867 Smytu Sailor's Word-bh., Pick up a wind,..to run 
from one trade or prevalent wind to another, with as little 
intervening calm as possible. 1876 G, F., Cuampers Astron. 
638 Suppose that the observer suddenly picks up an un. 
known comet. 1880 SuTHERLAND Tales Goldfields 58 He 
was fortunate enongh to pick up thetrack. 1890 ‘R. Botpre- 
wooo' Col. Reformer (1891) 209 The advance guard could 
-. pick up the trail on more favourable ground. 1900 
West. Gaz. 29 June ro/t If the fireman as well as the 
driver had been picking up the Slough signals there would 
have been no accident. 1901 Scotsman 28 Feb. 5/6 They 
considered that their system was just as useful, if not better, 
for picking up the range. 

&. Phrases: Jo pick up one’s crumbs: see 
Crum sb. 4. To pick up flesh: to regain flesh, 
pat on flesh again. Zo pick up (one's) spirit, 
courage, etc.: to ‘pluck up’ heart; also /ransf. of 
restoratives, etc.: to restore to health or energy. 
To pick 2p a room (U.S.): see quot. 1889. 

¢ 1645-1888 (see CrumB sé. 4]. 1730-6 Baitey (folio), To 
Pick up One's Crums, to gather strength. 1749 PAid. 
Trans. XLV1. 79 He has pick’d up bis Flesh, and promises 
to enjoy a good Habit of Body. 

Nite 1. 195, 1 picked up courage, and..said.. without trepi- 
dation, ‘Wbat men are these before?’ 1872 Brack Adv. 
Phaeton iii, She had so far picked up her spirits. 


1790 J. Bruce Source of » 


187z | 
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Punch 29 June 269/1 The process of pulling myself together 
and picking myself up. 1889 'R. Borprewoop’ Robbery 
under Aris xhi, 1 suppose a decent dinner will pick me 
up. 1889 Farmer Dict. Amer.s.v. Pick, To pick uparoom, 
isa New England pbrase for putting it in order. 

h. zr. Yo recover health, strength, or energy 
after an illness; to grow well again; to recover, 
improve, ‘look up’, after any check or depresston. 

1741 Ricuarpson Pamela 1. 237 Now this Woman sees 
me pick up so fast, she uses me worse. 1751 Gray Le?t., 
to IWharton 10 Oct., His College, which had much declined 
for some time, is picking up again. 1804 Scott in Lockhart 
Life 21 Aug., He was sent down here..in a half-starved 
state, but begins to pick up alittle. 1849 C. Sturt Exp. 
Centr. Australia 1. 262 Vhe fact of the natives having 
crossed the plain confirmed my impression that the creek 
picked up [#.¢. recovered itself} beyond it. 1864 Gro, ELior 
in Cross Life 11. 389 He is wonderful for the rapidity with 
which he ‘picks up’ after looking alarmingly feeble. 1896 
Indianap. Ty pogr. Frni, 16 Nov. 404 Business in our trade 
is rapidly picking up. 

1. Toenter into conversation, make acquaintance 
or companionship z272 (some one casually met). 

185 Pall Mlall G. 7 Aug. 3 On the railway to Cologne he 
had picked up with Jones. 1884 G. AtLEN Philistia 1. 13 
Herbert... had picked up at once with a Polish exile in 
acorner. /érd. 45 So you've let your Polly go and pick up 
with some young man from town. 

Pick (pik), v.* Also 4 pykke, pik(ke, 6-7 
pieke, 6 pycke. Now only daé. or dechn. [A 
collateral form of PitcH v.1 

In ME. known only in Petyt MS, of R. Brunne (exc. 1. 9939, 
where sykke may be Picx v.}).] 

+1. trans. To fix, stick, plant (something potnted) 
in the ground, etc.; to pitch (a tent or the like). 


Obs. rare. 

1330 R. Bruxne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 4645-6 Pey..pyght 
(Petyt 7S. piked] peym pauylons & tente. Right als pey 
picched (Petyz piked} ber pauylons, Cam Cassibolan. (/éid. 

939 He dide bewe tres& pykke, & palysed hit aboute ful 

ykke.] /did. 12512 His pauilons, his penceles, pykke Nought 
fer fro penne had pey don wyk [Pety? A/S. pikke]. a@ 1548 
Hart Chron., Hen. VI 106 [They] picked stakes before 
every Archer, to breke the force of the horsemen. 1597-1602 
Transcr. W. Riding Sessions Rolls (Yorks. Archaeol. Assoc.) 
118 Sett in the Stocks. . with feathers picked in his apparaile. 

2. To thrust, drive; to pitch, hurl; to throw. 
Now dial. 

1523 Lp. Berxers Froiss. 1. clxiii. 201 The frenche squyer 
dyd pycke his swerde at hymn, and by happe strake hym 
through both the tbyes. ?15.. /lodden F. 316 in Furniv. 
Percy Folio 1, 332 He..keeped me within his woone till 
I was able of my selfe both to shoote & picke the stone. 
1583 StupBes Anat. Abus. 1, (1879) 184 Seeking to ouer- 
throwe him & to picke him on his nose. /é/d., To catch 
him vpon the hip, and to pick him on his neck. 1607 
Suaks. Cor. 1. i. 204 As high As I could picke my Lance. 
1681 W. Rosertson Phrascol. Gen. (1693) 989 To pick or 
throw, projicere. 1762 Comyns Digest Laws Eng. (1780) 
I. 1¢0 I'll have thee picked over the Bar (cf. Bar sé. 24}. 
1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2) s.v., He tried to pick me down, 
1870 Axon Fulk Song Lanc. 15 Hoo pick'd him o' th’ hil- 
lock. (In many northern and north-midl. dial. glossaries. ] 

b. spec. Yo throw (hay or corn) with a pttch- 
fork (upon a cart or stack). dad. 

1880 NV. W. Linc. Gloss., Pick,..to lift up sheaves of corn 
to the stack. 

3. intr. To throw, cast: spec. (also Pick over) to 
throw the shuttle across the loom. Cf. Pick 5d.4 2. 

1530 Patsocr. 657/2, I pycke with an arrowe, ye dare... 
I holde a grote I pycke as farre with an arowe as you. 
1570 Levins J/anrp. 120/28 To Pick, faculart. 1573-80 
Baret Adv, P 333 To Picke, or cast. 1848 Mrs. GaskeLr 
‘Vf. Barton iv, He ne'er picked ower i’ his loife. 1883 Ad. 
mondbury & Huddersfield Gloss. s.v.,'To pick also means 
to throw the shuttle, and the thread thus laid is called 
a ‘pick'’...‘To pick a pick’ is to throw the shuttle once 
across. . 

4. intr. To pitch or fall forward, as in + fo pick 
over the perch: cf. Peak vl tb. 

1591 in Nichols Progr. QO. Eliz. (1823) III. 95 If anie 
pearch higher than in dutie they ought, I would they 
inight sodenly picke over the pearch for me. 1883 GRESLEY 
Gloss. Terins Coal-mining, Pick away, to dip rapidly. 

5. ¢vans, Of animals: To bring forth prematurely 
(= Cast v. 21). Common in dad, and mstic use. 

1790 Mrs. Wueerer IHestmld. Dial, 55 We hed twoa 
Kaws pickt Coaf. 1810 Sporting Mag. XXXV. 191 Lord 
Strathmore’s Heroine .. picked twins by Remembrancer, 
a short time since. 1849 Sternens Sk. Farm (ed. 2) 1. 
221/2 Ewes in lamb..kept in a wet lair, will pick lamb, 
that is, suffer abortion. 1852 R.S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. 
Tour (1893) 326 ‘Iwo of my cows picked calf. 

6. (Chiefly prick wp.) To vomit, ‘cast up’, 
‘throw up’; + formerly also zz¢ér. to come up, be 
vomited. Now only xorth. deal. 

1563 Foxe A. & AL. 1704/1 His meate woulde not go 
downe, but rise & picke vp agayne. 1566 Durant Mail. 
Hierim. Kiv, My lyver pyckte np, through great force, 
tremblyng on grounde dyd tumble. 1828 Craven Gloss. 
(ed. 2), Pick, to vomit. 185s Ropinson Wiitsy Gloss., To 
Pick nf, to vomit or pitch up. 

7. Pick on, to pitch upon, fix npon, choose. Sc. 
and north. dial. 

1824 Mactaccart Gallovid. Encycl. (1876) 267 The first 
twa that he picked on War Rab and Jock the Tar. 1883 
Mrs. F. Mann Parish of Hilby xi. 135 She .. picks upon 
the most beautiful thing she knows, and shapes her angels 
accordingly. 1894 W. G. Stevexson Puddin il. 52 He 
picked on one of the porters waiting at the gate for a job. 

Pick, v.3, north. dial. form of PitcH v.4 


Pick, picke, obs. forms of PIQUE. oa 


PICK-. 


Pick- in Comé. Mostly the stem or imperative 
of Pick v.1 with an object, forming sbs. 

Pick-a-bud aa/., the bullfinch; pick-cheese 
dial., the great and blue tits; the fruit or cheese 
of the mallow; +pick-fault sé., a fault-finder ; 
adj. fault-finding ; + pick-harness, one who strips 
the slain of their armour; +pick-mote, one who 
draws attention to trivial faults in others; + pick- 
penny, one who greedily collects or steals money ; 
+ pick-point, some obsolete game for children; 
pick-shelf, a pilferer of provisions; -pick-straw, 
a trifler: cf. fo pick straw s.v. STRAW sé.; pick- 
thong da/.,a kind of apple. Also +pick-free a., 
safe from picking or plundering. See also Pick- 
A-TREE, PICKLOCK, PIcKPOCKET, PICKTHANK, ctc. 

1852 P. Parley'’s Ann. 182 The bullfinch has got a very 
bad character, and gardeners have a great dislike to what 
they call the ‘*Pick-a-bud’. @ 1825 Forsy Voc. £. Anglia, 
*Pick-cheese, the tit-nouse, 1848 Zoologist V1. 2186 Parus 
major and czrudens are both known by the name of ‘ pick- 
cheese’. 1863 ATKINSON Stauton Grange (1864) 229 They 
was mostlings thae blue-caps or pick-cheeses. 1895 Emer- 
son Birds 64 Tree-mallows or ‘ pick-cheese trees’, as they 
are locally called. 1546 Puarr 2. Childr. (1553) Aij, 
I neuer intended nor yet doo entende to satisfie y® mindes 
of any suche *pikefautes. 1565 T. StapLeton Fortr. Faith 
120 The Manichees, busy pickefault heretikes of that age. 
a@165z Brome Court Beggar Epil. You wil secure their 
Purses cut-free, and their pockts *pick-free. 1377 Lanai. 
P. P?. B. xx. 261 Alle other in bataille ben yholde bribours, 
Pilours and *pykehernois {1393 C. xxi, 263 pyke-herneys]. 
61460 Towneley Myst, 1. 37 How! pike-harnes, how! com 
heder belife! 1549 LaAtiMER 37d Seri. bef. Ec. V1 (Arb.) 80 
Kinges haue clawe backes and docter *pyke mote and his 
fellowe aboute them, c1440 Proup. Parv. 397/1 *Pyke- 
peny, cupidiuarius. 1664 H. More AZyst. /utg. ix. 143 
{Lhe Pope] sending out.. his hungry Pick-peny’s throughout 
the wbole Pastorage of the Empire. 1801 Strutt Sf. & 
Past. Ww. iv. § 16 *Pick-point, Venter-point, Blow-point, and 
Gregory, occur in a description of the children’s games in 
the sixteenth century. 1861 L. L. Noster fcebergs 295 The 
ship's cat..an incorrigible thief and *pick-shelf, and bent 
on making the most of us while we last. 1580 G. Harvey 
Let. Spenser Wks. (Grosart) I. 72, 1 know what peace and 
quietnes hath done with some melancholy “pickstrawes in 
the world. 1871 T. Harpy Desperate Remedies \. viii. 274 
We are only just grinden down the early *pick-thongs. 

Pi-ck-a-back, adv. phr. (a., sb.) Forms: a. 
6-7 a pick back, 6-9 pickback, 8- a pick-a- 
back, pick-a-back (a7za/, 9 pack-a-back, picki-, 
picky-back). £8. 6-7 on pick-pack(e, 7 a pick- 
pack, a pick-a-pack, 7-9 da/. pick-pack, pick- 
a-pack. y. 8 on pig back, 9 dal. pig-aback, 
pigga-back, pig-back, piggy-back. [Origin 
and form uncertain; the earliest examples have 
Jack, but the usual 17th c. forms had fack, which 
still occurs in some dialects; the primitive form was 
perh. cither a pick back or a pick pack, whence, by 
dropping a, the later pzck-, prck-a-, pig-, Pig-a-, etc. 

The evidence does not show whether the expression 
originally referred to a pack picked ‘pitched) on the back 
or shoulders, or to the éack on which it is pitched; nor 
does it appear whether a fick answered to the F. @ pic 
‘vertically, perpendicularly’, was due to reduplication as 
in if-top, etc., or had some other source. Cf. Ger. Aucke- 
pack in same sense, found in Low and Middle Ger. from 
18th ¢., which Schambach refers to Jack the bundle carried 
(see Grimm s.v.). Whatever the origin, it is evident that 
popular etymology analysed it in various ways from a 
very early date.] A 

On the shoulders or back like a pack or bundle: 
said in reference to a person (or animal) carried 
in this way. 

a. 1565 CALFHILL Ausw. Treat. Crosse 42b, To easy..is 
that way to heauen, whereto we may be caried a pickbacke 
on a Roode. 1570 Foxe A. & AZ, (ed. 2) 12/1 [Tbe pope) 
being caried pickbacke on mens shoulders. 1663 BuTLer 
Hyd. \. ii. 72 For as our modern Wits behold, Mounted a 
Pick-back on the Old. 1825 Hone Lvery-day Bk. 1. 1185 
One of the leopards was carried by his keeper a pick-a-back. 
1837 Dickens Pickw, xxxviii, If I find it necessary to carry 
you away, pick-a-back, 1884 M.G. Humpureys in Harper's 
Mag. Nov. 842/2 They..bring the men pick-back tri- 
umphantly to shore. 1896 E. A. Kine /fal. Highways 114 
Pulcinello..travels pick-a-back on tbe shoulders of a lean 
old woman. : 

B. 1591 Harincton Or7. Fur. xxxix. xlvii, Now Brandimart 
..leaps behind, a pick pack, on his backe, And holds his 
armes. 1614 B. Joxson Barth. Fair u. vi, By this light, 
I"le carry you away o’ my backe [Szage-direction, He gets 
him vp on pick-packe). 1655 erney Afent. (1894) 111. 222 
’Tis now the new fashion for Maydens in toun to ride a 
Pick Pack. 1677 W. Hucnues Zan of Sin i. iit. 75 St. 
Christopher carried Christ a Pick-pack over an Arm of the 
Sea. 1682 tr. Sedden's Eng. Janus Auth. Pref., Such crea- 
tures as carry the Goddess Nemesis on pickpack. 1694 R. 
L’EstrancE Fables ccxlviii. (1714) 263 Ina Hurry..carries 
the Other a Pick-a-Pack upon ber Shoulders. 1858 MavHew 
Upper Rhine iv. § 2 (1860) 205 Like a cottage perched 
pick-a-pack on a church roof. 1894 Outing (U.S.) XXIV. 
438/2 {In China] we overtook a beggar and his wife traveling 
pick-a.pack along the stone road. 

y- 1783 Ainswortn Lat, Dice. (ed. Morell) s.v. Back, To 
carry on pig back, Aumeris. ferve. a 1825 Foruy Voa £. 
Anglia, Pig-back, on the back. 1888 Vorce (N. Y.) 31 May, 
‘Yo see us perched ‘ piggy-back’ crossing the stream. 

b. quasi-aa7. and sd. 

(With quot. ¢ 1590 cf. Back sb. 23 d.) . , 

¢ 1590 GREENE Fr. Bacon ii. 89 Mary sir, hee'le straight 
bee on your pickpacke to know whether the feminine or the 
masculine gender be most worthy. 1823 Lams £/ra Ser. 11. 
New Year's Coming of Age, E’en whipt him over his 
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shoulders pick-a-back fashion. 1864 Knicut Passages Work. 
Life 1. ii. 89 A pickaback ride througb the surf in a dirty 
fellow’s grasp. 

Pi:ckable, a. 
of being picked. 

1895 Waturalist Mag. No. 241.225 The Journal. .furnishes 
the key to this lock hardly pickable by the general. 

Pick-a-bud: see Pick-. Pickadevant,-aunt, 
pick-a-divant, var. PICKE-DEVANT Ods. 

Pickadil, -adilly, -ardil, var. ff. PiccapiLt. 

Pickage, piccage (pi'kédgz). Forms: 4 pyk-, 
5 pyck-, 7-8 pic-, 7-pick-, piccage. [f. Pick v.! 
+-AGE. In AF. ficage (Calais 1376), med.(Anglo-) 
L. picagium (Du Cange), f. F. piguer: cf. Pick v1] 
A toll paid for breaking the ground in setting up 
booths, stalls, tents, etc. at fairs. 

1364 in Cal. Letters City Loud. (1885) 105 [They are and 
ought to be quit of] pykage. [1376 Rolls of Parlt. 11. 359/1 
(Reply to Burgesses of Calais) Lastallage..et auxint le 
picage en la Marche.] c1440 Yacol'’s Well 29 ‘Vo paye 
toll, pyckage, murage, or grondage. 1610 W. FoLKinGHam 
Art of Survey 1. iv. 70 Immunities and Exemptions from 
.. Pontage, Picage, Murage. 1627 F. Littte Alon. Chr. 
Munif. (1871) 31 Lhe pickage, stallage and tolls usually 
paid by buyers and sellers to the lord of the fair, 1778 
Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s.v. Hitchin, Paying piccage and 
stallage to the lordship of the manor. 1864 Leeds Mercury 
30 May, On Saturday, the pickage and stallage of the 
Wigan market were let by tender for twelve months, for 
the sum of £560. 1885 Law Aep. 14 Q. Bench Div. 246 All 
tolls, dues, piccage, stallage, and other profits..to such 
market. . belonging. 

Pickande, -ant, -ante, obs. ff. Piquant. 

Pickaninny, variant of Piccaninny. 

+ Pickard. Ods. [For pick-card, f. Pick sbl 
2 + Carp sé.1] A card with iron spikes or teeth, 
for raising a nap on cloth, as distinguished from 
a green or thistle-card (of teasel). 

1549 1cl 36 4 Edw. '’/,c. 2 §x Noe person shall. .occupye 
anye yeron caides or pyckardes in rowninge of anye sett 
Clothe. .upon payne to forfeyte..the saide Yeron cardes or 
pickardes. 1619 Datton Conutrey Yust. xi. (1630) 43.. r80x 
Chron. in Ann. Keg. 456 For a machine..for dressing or 
dubbing cloths, either wet or dry, otherwise than by gieen 
cards and pickards. 

Pickard, Pickaroon, var. PicarD, Picaroon, 

Pickaternie, var. Picrakni£, the common tern. 

Pickatevant, var. PICKE-DEVANT Obs. 

Pick-a-tree, pickatree. Chietly 707th. 
Also 7 picktree, pictree. [f. Pick- in comb. + 
TREE.] The great green woodpecker. 

1615 Bratuwalt Strappado (1878) 134 A nimble Squirrell or 
a picke-a-tree. 1647 J. Hari Poems 1. Satire 62 Pictrees 
feed the devil nine times a day. 1688 R. Hotme Arwoxury 
u. 276/1 A Wood-pecker, or Wood-spile,.. in the North 
of England Pickatrees. 1831 G. d/ontagu’s Ornith. Dict. 
372 Pick-a-tree,a name for the Popinjay. 1885 Swainson 
Prov. Names Birds 100. 

Pickax, pickaxe (pikjzks), sd. Forms: a. 
4 pyk-, pycoys(e, pykois(e, 4-5 picois, pikoys, 
5 pikoise, pic(k)oys, -oss, pycos(s, pykoys, pe- 
coyse, pyquoys, pycows. 8. 4-5 pykeys, 5 pi- 
keys, pykeis, -as, picas, peyckes, Opykes. y. 5 
pek-ex, picaxse, 5-7 pykax, pykeaxe, 6 pikeax, 
6-7 pickeax(e, 7- pickax, 8- pickaxe. [ME. 
ptkoys, picois, a. OF. picozs pickax (11the.), med. 
L, pécosi-um, connected with OF. pic: see PIKE sb.! 
The later form arose from confounding the suffix 
with Ax sb. Pickis, peckis survive in s.w. dial.] 

A tool consisting of a curved iron bar with two 
sharp points at the ends and a handle set at right 
angles in the middle, used for digging or breaking 
up hard ground, stones, etc.; a miner's, quarry- 
man’s, or digger’s pick: = Pick sé.) 1, In early 
use often identified with a mattock. 

{1157-8 Grt. Rolls of Pipe 2-4 fen, T7 (1844) 168 In 
Picostis .xili.s. & .v.d. 1292 in J. Stevenson /7istor. Doc., 
Scott. (1870) 344, ilij testes de pykoys.] 


[f. Pick v.! + -aBLE.] Capable 


a, 1329-30 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 17, j pokoyee: 
emend. pykoss’ molendini. 1377 Lane. P. PZ. B. 111. 307 
Eche man to pleye with a plow, pykoys or spade. 1382 


Wycuir ¥oe/ ili. 10 Bete .. 30ur plowis in to swerdis, and 
3our pikoysis [gZoss or mattokis] in tosperis. c1420 Padlad. 
on Husb. 1.1153 Yit toles moo Tbe mattok, twyble, picoys 
forth to goo. 14.. Aletr. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 627/20 
Ligo, pycows. 1458 in Leland /¢ix. (1769) VII. 80 The 
peple preved her power with the pecoyse [7zze noyse). 
1481 Caxton Godeffroy xcii. 142 Grete plente of pyquoys. 
1483 Cath. Angel. 31 A Byll or A pickoss, /ossorium, digo. 
1489 Caxton /aytes of A. 1, xiv. 37 Pycosis, sawes, axes, 
nayles. 

a 1303 R. Brunne /7andd. Synne 941 Mattok is a pykeys, 
Or a pyke, as sum men says. ¢ 1400 Sowdone Bab, 387 
Every man Shulde withe Pikeys or with bille The Wallis 
over throwe. c1440 Prowip. Parv.397/1 Pykeys, mattokke, 
ligo, narra, 1491 Caxton I itas Patr.(W.de W.1495) 1. xxxv. 
31 b/x He founde neyther_pykeys ne shouel for to make a 
pytt or graue. 1495 in 1. S, Leadam Star Chaid. Cases 54 
Item j peyckes iiij@. 1495 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 150 
A pykas & ij pyles shoue weying xiij lb. 1497 /did. 84 
Picases. .Shovills..Scopes. azgz29 SKELTON Poems agst. 
Garnesche Wks. 1843 1. 122 A pykes or a twybyll. 1842 
Putman Rustic Sketches, E. Devon (1853) 18 (E.D.D.) Wi’ 
shoulder'd shule and peckiss. 1887 Dawson Bf. Hannington 
vi, At 7 a.m. we all turned out with pickisses, two-bills, 
crowbars and spades. 

y. ©1440 Facob's Well 266 Of pe howe or a pek-ex wher- 
wyth 3e muste stubbe out pe grauel. ¢ 1489 Caxton Sonnes 
of Ayton xxvili. 581 We shall take eche of vs a pykeaxe. 


| 


PICKED. 


1494 Fasyan Chron. iv. lxix. 48 With a Pykax or Mattoke, 
with his owne hande, breke the grounde. /d#d. vu. 497 With 
longe pycaxses and sharpe, approched them vnto the wallys. 
1530 Patscr. 254/1 Picke axe, picg, hoiau, pigue de yaa 
1578 T. N. Coug. W. ludia 332 Twelve labourers with 
pikeaxes and shovels. 16x0 HoLLanp Camden's Brit., [rel, 
11.151 An yron toole, to wit,a Pykax. 1611 CotGn., Picguois, 
a Pickax. 1750 Jounxson Kawwbler No. 43 P10 A single 
stroke of the pick-ax. 1796 H. Huntertr. S¢.-Plerre’s Stud. 
Nat. (1799) 1. 138 Solid rock, so hard and s0 thick, as to 
bid defiance to the pick-axes and the mattocks of our 
labourers. 1855 Macautay //ist. “ng. xiti, 111. 354 The 
weapons by which the Highlanders could be most effectu- 
ally subdued were the pickaxe and the spade. 
b. attrib. and Comb. Pickax team, a pair of 
horses with a third horse in front, a unicorn team, 
1878 in J. Philipson //armess (1882) 51, 1 have driven pick- 
axe teams..but although safer than a tandem, I cannot say 
1 like that single leader. 1882 Gard. Chron. XVI, 25 The 
pickaxe-beaked starling. 1895 Kipiinc 2nd Fungle Bh. 108 
Ihe things his pick-axe beak might steal. 1899 Daily News 
19 Oct. 7/1 Her jaw has a pickaxe-like motion. 


Pi-ckax, pickaxe, v. [f.prec.sb.] a. frans. 
To break with a pickax. b. 2/7, To work with 
or use a pickax. 

1887 Fritu Axftodiog. 11. 83 The workmen..pickaxing 
away the lava and ashes. 1892 Tem/le Bar Mag. Nov. 417 
The cliff has been blasted and pickaxed away. 

Pickback, variant of PIck-a-bAcK. 

Pick-cheese: see Pick- 772 comb. 

Picked (piked), a. [f. Pick 56.1 2 + -zp2.] 

1. Having a pike or sharp point; acuminated, 
pointed, spiked; = PEAKEDa. 1, PIKEDa.1. Now 
arch. or dial, 

¢ 1430 /Tymms Virg. 61 Harpe & giterne pere may y leere, 
Aud pickid staffe & buckelere, Pere-wib to plawe. 1579-80 
Nort Plutarch (1676) 3 They have for the mark and stamp 
of their Money, the three picked Mace, which is the sign 
of Neptune. 1628 IVorld Encomp. by Sir F. Drake 25 
Picked rockes like towers. 1660 SHARRocK Vegetables 70 
The shield is to be made picked at both ends. 1686 tr. 
Livy 1. xliii. 2g But their Arms were changed..a Javelin, 
and a picked Dart like a Spit. 1709 Hearne Cod/ect. 
30 Nov. (O. H.S.) 11. 316 Twas tiiangular, but picked & 
sharp at top. 1763 Gray Le?. in W. Mason AZem, (1807) 
II. 184 The tall picked arches, the light clustered columns. 
a 1845 Hoop Los? //eir 84 To..be poked up behind witha 
picked pointed pole, when the soot has ketch’d, and the 
chimbly’s red hot. 1863 Prior Pop. Names Brit. Plants 
(1879) 90 Gad is still used in our Western counties for a 
picked stick. 1863 J. R. Wise Mew Forest Gloss. 284 
‘A picked piece’ means a field with one or more sharp 
angular corners. ay S. H. A. Hervey Wediore Chron. 
I, 327 (E. D.D.) Children still use ‘picked’ of a pencil 
with a good point to it. 

b. In names of animals, etc.: Having prickles 
or spines, spiny; as the picked dog-fish (Spinax 
acanthius): ef. PIKED a. 1b, 

1758 Descr. Thaimes 235 Fins, on..which are placed two 
Spines or Thorns, from whence he is called the Picked Dog- 
Fish. 1848 Zoologist V\. 1975 Picked Dog, Spear Dog, 
Spinax acanthius. 1862 Woop Reptiles, Fishes, etc. 74 
The Picked Dog-fish derives its name from the powerful.. 
weapons with which it is armed. .the word Picked is a dis- 
syllable, and must be pronounced Pick-ed. 

+2. Peaked, tapering to a thin end. Oés. 

1552 Hutoet, Pycked head, whiche is sharpe about lyke 
a suger lofe, arguduin caput. 1615 G. SaANpys Trav. 63 
Yellow or red slip-shooes. picked at the toe. 1665 HooKE 
Microgr. 156 Sorrel has a..three-square seed, which is 
picked at both ends. 1666 J. Davies Hist. Carthby Isles 
25 The top of this Mountain seems to be very picked. 
1683 Evetyn Diary 7 Dec., Dragoons..habited after tbe 
Polish manner. with long picked caps. 1696 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 3237/4 John Symons, Maltman.., with a picked Chin. 
1762-71 H. Wacrote lVertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) 1. 150 
The head of a man, with a hat and picked beard. 


Picked (pikt, formerly and foet. pikeéd), fp/. a. 
Forms: a. 4, 6-7 pyked, 5 i-pikid, Sc. pykit, 
5-7 piked. 8. 5-6 pycked, 6- picked; 6-7 
pickt, 7 pict, 7-8 pick’d; Sc. 6 pickit, 8 -et. 
[f Pick v.1 + -ED 1.) 

1. Cleaned or cleared with a pick or toothpick ; 
made bare or bald by picking; cleared of stalks, 


husks, or refuse parts. See Pick v.1 

1400 Hytton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) u. xliii, Hym 
nedetb to haue whyte teeth & sharpe & well pycked that 
sholde byte of this ghostly brede. 1508 Kennepy F/yting 
w. Dunbar 548 Hangit, mangit, eddir-strangit, stryndie 
stultoruin .. Pickit, wickit, conuickit, lamp Lollardorum. 
1637 Hexywoop Dialogues ii. Wks. 1874 V1. 120 Thin his 
haire,..his crowne Picked. 1790 A. Suirrers Poevs 358 
Nae doubt his hoose is thacket, But..1 think it unco poor 
and picket, And far frae bonny. 1799 //ud? Advertiser 
2 Nov. 1/1 For sale.. Riga picked flax. 1806 A. Hunter 
Culina (ed. 3) 178 A gill of picked shrimps. — 

+2. Adomed, ornate, trimmed; exquisitely 
fashioned or apparelled, spruce, refined, exquisite, 
nice, finical, particular, fastidious. Ods, 

The exact sense is often doubtful. 

a. 13.. &. £. Allit. P. A. 1035 Vch pane of pat place had 
pre yatez,..Pe portalez pyked of rych platez. c 1400 Beryx 
1734 The Ches was al of yvery, the meyne fressh & newe 
1-pulsshid, & 1-pikid, of white, asure, & blewe. 1423 Jas. | 
Kingis Q. vii, In his faire latyne tong, So full of fruyte, and 
rethorikly pykit. ¢1570 Pride & Low/. (1841) 19 Piked he 
was, and handsome in his weede. 1606 HoLLanp Sxeton. 
148 Contemning the milder and more piked kinde of writing. 
1613 W. Browne Sheph. Pipe 1. xviii, Gay, fresh and piked 
was she. 

8. 1573-80 Baret 4/y. P 349 A more curious and picked 
style, accuratius & exguisitius dicendi genus. 1592 GREEN® 
Def. Conny Catch. (1859) 33 Certayne quaint, pickt, and 


PICKED. 


neate companions, attyred..ad/a mode de Fraunce. 1602 
Suaks. //am. Y. i. 151 The Age is growne so picked, that 
the toe of the Pesant comes so neere the beeles of our Cour- 
tier, that bee galls his Kibe. 1605 Cuarman A df Fooles v. 1, 
Tis such a picked fellow, not a haire About his whole Bulke, 
but it stands in print. 1635 Lavo in Ussther's Lett. (1686) 
377 In this nice and picked Age. you have ended all things 
canonically. 1636 3. Jonson Descov. Wks. (Rtldg.) 759/1 
When the words are proper and apt, their sound sweet, and 
the phrase neat and picked. [1892 Dasly News 7 Mar. 5/1 
Words .. somewhat blunter in expression than our ‘ picked‘ 
age .. would care to entertain.} 


3. Chosen out, selected, esp. for special excel- 


lence or efficiency, or for « definite purpose. 

axs48 Hatt Chron., Hen. VI 89b, For feare of hym, or 
his picked armie. 1565-73 Coorrr Séresaurus s.v. Corpus, 
Delecta Corpora,..chosen and pyked men. 1570 Foxe 
A. & WL (ed. 2) 157/1 The best & pikedst thyngs chosen 
out of many churches. 1610 SuHaks. Jemp. v. 1. 247 At 
pickt leisure .]'le resolue you,..of euery These happend 
accidents. 1626 G. Hakewite Comparison, etc. 27 The pict 
choice men of the land. 1672 Marvett Reh. Uransp. 1. 
209 As pick’d a man as could have been..found out ina 
whole Kingdome. 1799 J. Rowertsoxn Agric. Perth 538 
Picked ewes from the Ochill flocks. 1873 M. Arnotp Lit. 
& Dozma 1876 8 Only a few picked crafismen can manage 
it. 1877 Raystonn Statist. Alines & Alining 250 Vhe highest 
assay made from picked rock yielded $1,560.41 per ton. 

+b. Cricket. Chos-n from outside. Ods. 

1772 in Waghorn Cricket Scores (1899) 88, Sepi. 23 was 
played at Egerton, a match at wicket..Egerton had two 
picked men on their side. 1773 /sd. 98 ‘The gentlemen of 
tnat place and one picked man. 

+4. Contrived, provoked, designedly brought 
about; as, @ picked quarrel. Obs. 

¢1470 Henxrysoxn Mor. Fab. xn. (Wolf §& Lams) xix, 
Syne vexis him With pykit querrellis, for to mak him fane 
To flit. 1679 Oates Narr. L’opist Plot 68 Poysoning and 
Assassinating by pickt Quarrels or otherwise. 

5. With adv. out, zp: see Pick v.l 19, 29. 

1771 J. Avams Diary 9 June, We had a picked np dinner. 
1889 Muivart Orig. fam. Reason 8 Groups of picked-up 
straws. 1895 Daily Chron. 22 Aug. 3/2 Native seamen 
yelling and singing..coiling the picked-up cable. 

Ilence Pi-ckedly adv. (also 6 pykedly), ¢neatly, 
trimly, elegantly, daintily, fastidiously (o0és.); 
Pi-ckedness (also 7 pixednesse), + adornment, 


elegance, trimness, spruceness (o/s. ). 

1540 Tlyrpe tr. bives’ Justr. Car. Wom... xvi. (1557) 57 b, 
Maids..goodly and *pykedly araied. 1565-73 Coortr 7he- 
sanurus s.V. Cura, Curiose logui, to speake curiously, or 
pykedly, 1593 Nasue Cérrtst's £. (1613) 154 Their houses, so 
pickedly and neately must be trickt vp,..as if. they were to 
receine Angels. 1578 limme Caduine on Gen., Heauenly 
and secre! wisdom,..which..can{not] neede the "picked- 
nes and entisement of wordes, 1606 HOLLAND Suelon. 74 
Negligent though hee were in all manner of pikednesse, 
for combing and trimming of his head so carelesse. 1630 
Lesnarp tr. Charron’s Wisd. ui. xl. § 1 (1670) 517 Neither 
affected uncleannesse, nor exquisite pickednesse [in dress]. 
1636 13. Joxson Miscou., De Molliéus Wks. (1692) 706 ‘Too 
much pickedness is not manly. 

Obs. 


+ Picke-devant, pique devant. 
Forms: 6 pique de vant, pickede vaunt, picker- 
devant, (pickenovant) ; 6-7 pike-devant, picka- 
devaunt, -devant, -ante, 7 picadevant, pick- 
a-divant, pickatevant, pickitiva(u)nt, picky- 
devant, peake devant, 7-8 picke-devant. [A 
phrase app. made up of Fr. words, but itself un- 
known in Fr., and found only in Eng. (from ¢1587 
to 1630 or later). App. either for fzgze (or ? pic’ 
devant, meant for ‘peak in front’, or for prgueé 
devant, ‘pcaked in front’. The various spellings 
pickede, picka-, picher-, pichi-, pichy-, pick-a- scem 
to suit the latter, though the forms in Jick, pike, 
and feake app. imply the sb. (Cf. also F. pigze 
aspade at cards.) Srckenovant might be meant 
for pigue en avant.) 

A short beard trimmed toa point; a peaked or 
Vandyke beard: fashionable in England in the 
latter part of the 16th and earlier part of the 17th c. 

1587 Harrison £xgland u. vii. (1877) 1. 169 Our varietie 
of beards, of which some are shauen from the chin..; some 
made round like a rubbing brush, other with a p/gue de 
vant ‘O fine fashion ?), or now and then suffered to grow 
long. 1589 /’uppe w. Hatchet (1844) 28 Take away this 
beard, and giue mea pickede vaunt. 1592 Lyty A/idas v. 
ii, And here 1 vow by my conceald beard, if euer it chaunce 
to be discouered to the worlde, that it maye make a pike 
deuant. 1594 /aming of Shrew (1844) 22 You haue many 
boies with such Pickadeuantes. 1596 NasHeSaffron Wal. 
den 5 Twice double his patrimonie hath he spent in carefull 
cherishinz and preseruing his pickerdeuant. 1609 Hottaxp 
Amm, Marvell, xxv, vi. 270 Wearing his beard..with a 
sharpe peake devant. 1618 Uzules A/manacke 49 The picky- 
deuant..will be the cutt. 162x Burton Anat, Aled. i. ti. 
iv. i. 619 To turne vp his Munshato’s, and curle his head, 
prune his Pickitivant. 1638 R. Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. 
(vol. 111.) 103 Hee consists wholly of a Pickedevant and 
two Mustachoes. [1688 RK. Hotme Armoury u. 391/1 The 
Pick-a-devant Leard..ends in a point under the chin. 1709 
Poor Kobin (N.), Entreaties upon such an account, are as 
ridiculous as pickedevant beards, or trunck-breeches.] 

B. 1594 2nd Rep. Dr. Faustus xvii. Giv, He takes the 
greate slaue by the tip of his pickenouant. 

b. Dred A man with a picke-devant. 

1636 Heywoop Challenge vy. i. Wks. 1874 V. 68 Point me 
out the man. That Picke-devant that elbowes next the 
Queene. 

llence + Pickedevanted a. Obs., having a picke- 
devant. 
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1591 Harixcton Orl. Fur. x11. 349 "o%e, Seldome goeth | 


deuotion witb youth, be it spoken without offence of our 
Peckedeuaunted Ministers. 162r Burton Axat. Jel. un ii. 
N.iv.578 A young pickitiuanted [ed. 1676 pittivanted], trim- 
bearded fellow saith Hierome, will come with a company of 
complements. 


+ Picked-hatch. Oés. Also pickt-, pict-, 
pick-hatch. ff. PicKED a. + Hatcu sb1] drt, 
A hatch or half door, surmounted by a row of 
pikes or spikes, to prevent climbing over; sfec. a 
brothel; as proper naine, see quot. 1832. 

[Cf 1616 E. S. Cupid's Whirligig F iij, Set some pickes 
vpon your hatch, and I pray professe to keepe a Bawdy- 
house.]} 

1598 Suaks. ALerry IW. 1. ii. 19 Goe..to your Mannor of 
Pickt-hatch. 1599 Marston S.o, }il/anre 1. xi, Did euer 
any man ere heare him talke But of Pick-hatch, or of some 
Shoreditch baulke? 1610 B. Jonson Alcé.u. i, The decay'd 
Vestalls of Pickt-hatch,. That keepe the fire a-liue, there. 
1616 — Lu. Man tn Jum. 1. ii, From the Burdello it might 
come as well, The Spittle: or Pict-hatch. 1832 ‘Yoone 
Gloss., Pickt hatc, this was a cant word, in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, for a part of the town, supposed to be 
Turnmill Street, Clerkenwell, then noted for houses of ill 
fame... The term was derived from the hatch or half door, 
in houses of this description, being guarded with iron 
spikes, as the houses of sheriffs officers areat this time. 

attrib, 1598 Marston Sco. Willante 1. iii. C vj, His old 
Cynick Dad Hath fore’d him cleane forsake his Pickhatch 
drab. 1607 Waxrkincton Uft, Glass 89 These bee your 
picke-hatchcurtesanwits. @ 1634 RaNDoLPH Muses’ Looking- 
gé. 1. iit. (1638) 72 My Pick-hatch grange, And Shoreditch 
farme, and otber premises Adjoyning. 

Pickeer (pikie-1), v. Os. or arch. Forms: a. 
7-8 picke're, picquee‘r, (7 pickee're, piquete, 
pickquee'r, pickea'r, pekee'r), 7- pickeerr, 
(8 piquier, pickuee‘r, 8-9 piqueer; 8. 7 
pickquer, picquer, 7-8 picker. [Derivation ob- 
scure: perh. an unexplained alteration of F. pévores 
{16the.) to forage, maraud, pillage, plunder, 
pilfer, f. prcorée foraging, marauding; according 
to Hatz.-Darm., ad. Sp. pecoréa, vbl. sb. from 
pecorear to steal or carry off cattle, f, L. feces, pl. 


| pecora cattle: cf. med. or mod.L. fecorare, pr. 


pple. fecorantes ‘pillagers of cattle’, cited by 
Littié, and fecorta (‘duo priedia, que secunduni 
linguze sux (Flandrica) consuctudinem fecorias ap- 
pellant’ Chron. Afflegemiense c. xx), in Du Cange. 

‘The chief difficulty in thus accounting for the word is the 
final stress, proved by rimes, and by the spellings -eer, -cere, 
-ere, -ear, -ter, The occasional later picguer'd, pickering 
suggest indeed the pronunciation picker; but pickering in 
D'Urfey 1719 is pickering from picke're. Moreover, the 
Fr. word is not cited in the maritime sense; nor have we 
much evidence for the Eng. vb. in the sense ‘ to forage ‘.] 

+1. zntr. To marand, pillage, plunder; to practise 
privatcering or piracy. Obs, 

[c 1645 T. Tutty Svege of Carlisle (1840) 12 The restlesse 
spirits, weary of rest, went out a pickquering every day, and 
seldome returned without pray or prone 1651 Ovitey 
/Esop 1665) 18 A rush Candle purchas'd by pickeering. 
a1651 Futter IWorthies, dants. . (1662) 10 Our Coasts 
were much infested with French-piracies. There was a 
Knight of Maha..who liv’d by pickeering, and undoing 
many English Merchants, 1678 E, Smit in 12th Rep. /dist, 
MSS. Comm, App. y. 51 ‘The French Ambassador .. said 
they were a fine company of men for plcaucering and 
forrageing. 1718 Ozew. tr. Tourneforts Voy. 1.111 Your 
Lordship has forbid pickeering from island to island for 
plunder. 

2. trans. Toskirmish, reconnoitre, scout (in war); 
to bicker (wz¢A the enemy). 

1645 T. Tuty Siege of Carlisle (1840) 6 The scot{c}h hors 
Picquering a while close hy the wals on the east, drew of, 
after they had faild in snapping Col. Grayes small rege- 
ment of ion at Stanwick. J/éid. 20 Ve Scots sent ont 
6 or 7 horse to pickere with the other three scouts. 1652 
Wavswortu tr. Sandovals Civ, Wars Spain 290 ‘Vhe 
Garrison of Simancas,..went almost every daie Pekeering 
to the gates of Valladolid. @ 1657 Lovetace Lucasta 1. 
T’oems (1864) 203 So within shot she doth pickear, Now galls 
the flank, and now the rear. 1658 Puittirs, To ickear 
(French Jiguer), is when particular persons fight between 
two Armies before the main Battle is begun. 1674 BLount 
Glossozr. (ed. 4), Pickeer (fromthe hal. care), to skirmish, 
as Light-horsemen do. 1691 Lond. Gaz. No. 2686/3 Several 
of our young Gentlemen passed over towards the Eneinies 
Camp, and picquer’d with some of the French. 1705 Sir 
E, Water /dist. Disc. 1. 65 Every Day to see ours and 
their Parties piquier from their Guards. 1719 D’Urery 
Pills (1872) 1.141 When bold Dragoons have been pickering 
there. 1728 Gorpon 7acztus, Annals xin. 335 Tiridates, on 
his side, pickeer'd about, yet never approach d within the 
throw of a dart. 1862 CartyLe Freds, Gt. xin, xii. (1872) 
V. 122 South of us..are the Enemy, camped or pickeering 
about. 

3. fig. &. To reconnoitre, to scout. 

1649 G. Damiet 737narch., len. LV vi, Soe..may wee 
see A Flea pickeere vpon a Lady's hand. 1737 L. Clarke 
Hist, Bible (1740) 11.1. 82 'Vhe Pharisees who were always 
pickering for occasions of finding fault. 1878 STEvENSON 
Edinburgh (1889) 65 Slinking..and pickeering among the 
closes, 1892 Sat. Nev. 26 Mar. 345/1 the Front Opposition 
Bench had sent out the Irresponsibles to ‘ piqueer', as an 
agreeable word in classical English has it. 

+b. To skirmish playtully or amorously; to 


dally, flirt. Ods. 

1651 CLeveann Seases Festival vi, Two souls pickearing 
ina kiss. 1676 SuHApweLL Virtuoso v. Wks. 1720 1. 403 
There's a Lady hovering about you, and longs to pickeer 
with you, 1685 Crowne Sir C, Nicer. Dram. Wks. 1874 II}. 
272 There was never such an open and general war made 
on virtue; young ones at thirteen will pickeere at it. 1709 


| 


PICKER. 


Mrs. Mantey Secret Zen. (1720) IV. 120 She at first de- 
signed Pickueering for Adoration, only to please her Lord. 
tc. To wrangle; to bicker in verbal strife. Ods. 
1678 Butter A/c. i. ii. 448 No sooner could a hint 
appear, Bat up he started to pickere [18th c. edd. piqueer, 
Picqueer]. @1715 Burnet Ozon 7 zie (1823) Lh. 25 He said 
to me, he had often picqueered out (that was his word) on 
Sheldon and some other bishops. 19717 Euterta‘ner No. 6. 
32 Pamphlets pickering and pecking at one another from 
the Press. 

ilence + Pickee‘r sb., a military skirmish. 

1668 Witkixs Heal Char. 1. xi. § 3. 276 Skirmishing, 
Fray, Velitation, pickeer. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury m1. 
xix. (Roxb.) 187/1 Pickeering or firing in Picceer: is a kind 
of fighting betweene small parties.. which is by fireing one 
at another in their galloping in and out. 

Pickeerer (pikivraz). Oés. or arch. [f. prec. 
vb. + -Ent.] A skirmisher; fig. one who pro- 
vokes assault ; 2 contentiors or cavilling person. 

@1658 CLevetaxnn London Lady 20 The Club Pickeerer, 
the robust Church Warden Of Lincolne’s Inn back-corner. 
1673 Lady's Call.1.i. § 19 What the end will be of these 
piqueeiers in impudence, who thus put their vertu on the 
forlorn hope. «1734 Nortu Fxam. u. v. $145 He is now 
a Picquerer, relates Nothing but by Way of Cavil. 

Pickee‘ring, zbl.sb. Obs.orarch. [-1NG1.] 

1. Skirmishing: see quot. 1S94 

1650 R. Stapyi.tox Strata's Low C. Warres vu. 76 The 
Prince of Oiange..beiny entertained with some pickeering 
(for Alva was resolved not to venture a battaile’. 1704 
STEELE Lying Lower 1. (1747) 15 Still running over.. Mines, 
Counter-inines, Pickeeting, Pioneers, Centinels, Patrols, and 
others. 1864 Cartyie /redk. Gt. xvu. vii LV. 579 All 
hitherto has been pickeeting. [1894 Lp. WotseLEy Life 
Marlborough \1.\xx. 237 What our soldiers called ‘ pickeer- 
ing*..the practice common amongst the volunteers and 
other gentlemen who followed both head-quarters, of riding 
out in front to fire their pistols at one another.] 

2. fig. Wordy, playful, or amorous skirinishing ; 
wrangling, bickering, petty quarrelling. 

1677 Gitrix Demonod. (1867) 137 His particular tempta- 
tions tosin are but inconsiderable, less successful picqueerings 
in comparison, 1715 M. Davies Athen. Brit, 1. Pref. 2 
Salmon's Pickeerings with the Colledge of Physicians. 1737 
L. Crarke Hist. Bible (1740) 11. ¥. 139 At last, after all 
their piqueering, Jesus was pleased to ask them a question. 
1862 CartyLe Aredk. Gt. xiii. ii.(1872) V. 30 Mere pickeerings 
and beatings about the bush. 

So Pickee'ring f//. a. 

1661 Ocitpy Relat, Entertainm. 18 Give Fire, Bounce, 
Bounce, Pickeering Villains trounce. 

+ Pickehorn. Oés. rare—'. 
Bycorne. 

e1580 Jerrerie Bugdhears wi. iii. 71in Archry Stud. Neu. 
Spr. (1897), Herimafrodites, pickehornes, and lestrigoni. 

Pickel, var. PikEL. Pickell, obs. f. Pick ue, 
PicurLe, Pickenovant: see PICKE-DEVANT. 

Picker! (pikes). [f. Pick v.1 + -Enl.] 

1. generally. A person who picks. 

a. One who picks, plucks off, or gathers (fruit, 
flowers, roots, hops, cotton, potatoes, ctc.); one 
who picks up or collects (rags, rcfuse, etc.). Also 
a second element in numerous combinations, as 
Sruit., hop-, polato-, rag-, rag-and-bone-ficker, etc. 

1669 WortipGe Syst. Agric. (1681) 152 A Shed,.. which 
will both defend your Pickers fiom the Sun, and your Hops. 
1763 Alduseum: Rust. k. |x. 256 Pickers ready to gather up 
the roots as fast as they are thrown up by the spade. 1805 
R. W. Dickson Pract, Algric, 11. 630 Such potatoes as may 
have escaped the pickers. 1861 /d/ustr. Times 5 Oct 221 
The festoons [of hops}. .already destined to the picker’s bin, 
1834 Cassel’s Family Mag. Feb. 156/2 The pickers, who 
are mostly ltalians, gather £150,000 worth [of razs] yearly in 
the streetsand roads. 1893 Daily News 5 Jan. 5/6 Forty-five 
thousand men and wonien..subsisting on pickings from 
household rubbish.,. There are pickers and pickers, grades, 
aristocrats and plebeians in this profession as in every other. 

b. One who steals, esp. small things that may 
be readily picked up. /%ckers and stealers (see 
Pick v.19 b, Pickine v6l. sb.1 2), adlusively, hands, 

(x301-1549: see Pixer'.} 1526 Tinpa.e Zit. ii. 10 The 
servauntes exhorte to be obedient .. nether be pickers. 
1549 Cueke //urt Sed:t. (1641) 21 Shall we call you pickers 
or hid theeves? 1552 Hutoet, Pycker or piiuye stealer, 

Jurax, cis, 1580 Orders for Orphanes Aix, Vf any 
womanchilde .. be a common Picker. x59: Art. conc. Ad- 
miralty 21 July § 42 Petite transgiessors, or pickers, which 
haue stollen.. Anchors, Cables,. .girdles, Shitts, Breeches, or 
other small things whatsoeuer. 1602 Suaks. //a. 1. ii, 348 
So | do still, by these pickers and stealers. 1775 S. J. Pratt 
Liberal Opin, x. 1. 108 Their pickers and stealers were at 
liherty, to secrete certain portable moveables. 1822 Scotr 
Nigel knuod. Epistle, These unhappy pickers and stealers. 

ce. One who seeks occasion, as @ picker of gquarre/s. 
d. One who chooses out or selects, @. One who 
picks a lock: see Pick z.! Io. 

1530 in W. H. Turner Sedect. Rec. Oxford (1880) 92 He is 
a comyn pyker of quarrells. 1564 Rastett Confut. Fewell’s 
Sevm.107b, Peekers of quarells are abrode. 1617 MinsHeEU 
Ductor, A Picker of quarrels, gui omnem captat itigandi 
ansam, & venatur, 1825 Gentl. Mag. XCV. 1. 216 It [the 
coffee-berry] is then winnoed, and goes intothe hands of the 
pickers. 1830 Cunnincuam S774, Paint, 1, 64 One who 
was no picker of paths. 1870 Srurcron 7 reas. Dav. Ps. lL. 
17 There are pickers and choosers of God's word. 1888 J. 
Payn Alyst. Alirbridge xxi, The law..is, moreover, itself 
a picker of locks. 

f. In various trades and occupations, a person 
who picks, in technical senses: e.g. (a) a wool- 
carder, a wool-picker ; (2) one who touches up 


or removes slight defects in electrotypes; (¢) a 
52-2 


a 


? corrupt form of 


PICKER. 


quarryman who uses a pick; (cd) a fisherman who 
catches eels with a pick : see Pick 5.1 4d. 

(a) [1536 Act 28 Hen. VIII, c 4 § 1 Weavers, tokers, 
spynners, diers, and wulpikers haue bene..withoute worke.] 
1552 Hutoet, Pickers or toosars of wolle, cariminarij. 
(6) 1882 J. Souruwarb Pract. Print, (1884) 6co The pickers 
are those who have the work of touching up electros. 1885 
C. G. W. Lock Workshop Receipts Ser. 1v. 216/2 The 
picker’s first duty is to chip down the ‘ whites’ of the plate, 
so that they shall not take the ink in printing. (c) 1883 
Stonentason Jan., The face of the rock Is first disturbed hy 
a ‘ picker ’ who, standing on a stage, clears away hy hlows 
from a pick delivered horizontally, a space..ahout 5 feet 
through. (d) 1885 Sat. Rev. 21 Nov. 673/1 The Norfolk- 
men mostly use ‘picks’ formed of four hroad hlades ., 
mounted on long slender poles to enahle them to he thrust 
into the mud. ‘The ‘ picker’ notices the. .huhbles. 

2. A tool or instrument for picking. 

a. In agriculture: (@) A sort of mattock or 
pickax ; (4) a tool for taking up turnips; (c) the 
part of a potato-digging and picking-machine 
which separates the potatoes from the soil; (d) a 
machine for gathering cotton in the field. Often 
in comb, as potato-picker, turnip-picker. 

1707 Mortimer //usé. (1721) 1. 192 Having with an Iron 
Picker cleared away all the Earth out of the Hills, so as to 
make the Stock hare to the principal Roots [of the hops]. 
1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. I]. 750 A tool which 
has the title of a picker. 1884 Casse/ls Family Mag. Feb. 
189/2 The shaker or picker separates the tubers from the 
soil and delivers them to the rear of the machine. 1886 C. 
Scott Shecp-Farming 69 A handy turnip hoe or picker, for 
picking up the shells of the roots. 

pb. In the textile industries: (a) A machine for 
separating and cleaning the fibres of cotton, wool, 
and the like; (4) an implement for burling cloth. 

1795 Edin. Advert. 6 Jan. 15/3 Five common carding 
engines, one waste engine, four pickers. 1825 J. NicnoLson 
Operat. Mechanic 379 The first machine..for the further 
clearing of the particles [of cotton] is called a picker. 1879 
Timss in Cassell’s Techn. Educ. vi. 128/2 Vhe separate 
materials are first passed through a machine called a picker 
and hlower. ; 

e. In Afining and Aletallurgy: in Cornwall, 
a miner’s hand-chisel; a miner’s needle for picking 
out the tamping of an unexploded charge. In 
Founding, a light pointed steel rod, used for lifting 
small patterns from the sand into which they have 
been rammed; a tool for piercing a mould. 

1874 J. H. Corus Metal Mining (1875) 62 The pickers 
used in the Western mines are longer and narrower, ‘lhey 
are used, as the name implies, to pick out the small frag- 
ments of loose rock which wedge in larger portions in some 
situations. 1881 RayMonp A/ining Gloss., Picker or Poker, 
a hand chisel for @z/zing, held in one hand and struck with 
a hammer. 

d. The name of various tools: e. g. 

A toothpick ; a tool for picking stones from a horse’s foot ; 
a tool for clearing out small openings, as in a lamp or a 
powder-flask ; a priming-wire for clearing the vent of a gun; 
a tool for scraping clod-salt from the bottom of a salt-pan ; 
in brick-making, one of two spike-toothed horizontal shafts 
which revolve in opposite directions, and disintegrate the 
raw clay; a picklock; a needle for making anglers’ flies; 
a tool, like a graver, used in touching up electiotypes. 

1624 Harington's Schoole Salerne u.xi. 44 After meat taken 
..clense the teeth either with Iuory..or some picker of 
pure siluer or gold. 1649 G. DamieL 7yinarch. To Rdr. 
208 Euery hand Of accident doth with a Picker stand, To 
scale the wards of Life. 1678 J. Cottins in PA:l. Trans. 
XII. 1063 Clod-Salt, which grows to the hottoms of the 
Phats..is digged up with a picker (..made like a Masons 
Trowel, pointed with Steel and put upon a short staff). 
¢ 1785 in Daily Chron. 9 Dec. (1904) 4/6 Two of us..when 
alone would with pickers pick the mortar out of the bricks 
till we had opened a hole hig enough to goin, 1839 Ure 
Dict. Arts 837 The rubbish is withdrawn as it accumulates, 
at the bottom of the hole, hy means of a picker. 1859 F. A. 
GrirFitus Artil, Man, (1862) 221 Mane-comh, picker. 

3. A young cod, too small to swallow bait. Sc. 
and local U.S. 

1895 Mrs. F, A. Steer Red Rowans x. 153,1 helieve.. 


pickers or suckers is really only the local name (Sc.) for 
young codlings, lythe, or cuddies. In fact for all young fish. 

4. With ady. as picker-up, one who picks up or 
gathers ; a man employed to collect the game shot 
by a shooting party; in Australia, the man who 
gathers the fleece when it is shorn from a sheep. 

1857 Borrow Kom. Rye 1. x. 140, I dislike a picker-up of 
old words wo1se than a picker-up of old rags. 1874 MotLey 
Barneveld Il. xvi. 217A mere picker-up of trifles. 1890 
Melbourne Argus 20 Sept. 13/7 As the fleece drops off, 
a soft woolly whole, the ‘ picker up’, of whom there is one 
to ahout eight shearers,..gathers it up with the ‘locks’ and 
‘pieces’. : 

5. Comb. Picker-bar, a toothed bar for dis- 
charging the ashes and cinders from the grate in 
a mechanical stoker. 

Picker? (pi‘ko1). MWeaving. [f. Pick v.2 + 
-ER1.] In a loom, the small instrument which 
travcls backwards and forwards in the shuttle-box 
and drives the shuttle to and fro through the warp. 

(1831: see Pecxer2c.] 1841 Eucycl, Brit. (ed. 7) XXI. 
824/2 ‘The two ends of this shuttle-race are closed up at the 
sides, so as to form short troughs, in which two moveahle 
pieces of wood, called pickers, or peckers, traverse along 
pieces of wire. /é7d., Formerly the shuttle was thrown hy 
the hand, hut about one hundred years ago, the picker, or 
fly-shuttle, was invented hy one John Kay of Bury, in 
Lancashire. 1865 Pudlic Opinion 4 Feb. 132 The principle 
upon which the new looin acts is that of discharging a jet of 
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compressed air from the valves of the shuttle-box, upon the 
end of the shuttle, at each pick or stroke, and thus substi- 
tuting for the imperfect motion of the ‘picker’ the pneu- 
matic principle, simply applied. 1875 Kxicut Dict. A/ech. 
1697 Picker. .the upper or striking portion of a picker-staff, 
which comes against the end of the shuttle and impels it 
through the shed of the warp. 1886 Harris 7echn. Dict. 
Fire Insurance, Pickers, made of huffalo hide, and used for 
throwing the shuttles backwards and forwards in cotton- 
weaving. 

b. Conzb., as picker-cord, -maker, -manufacturer, 
-strap; picker-bend (see quot. 1858); picker- 
motion, the mechanism involved in impelling the 
shuttle to and fro; picker-staff, the oscillating 
bar which imparts motion to the shuttle. 

1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Picker-bends, pieces of buffalo 
hide..imported for the use of power-loom weavers, who 
attach them to the shuttle. 1864 7vses 12 Mar., O. & S., 
Halifax, picker makers. 1878 Bartow Weaving v. 81 The 
two pickers are connected together by a slack cord to 
the centre of which the ‘picking stick’ is attached. Two 
short cords are connected to the picker cord to keep it 
suspended and free towork. /é/d, xxv. 271 The pickers are 
fixed upon the ends of the sticks. In this plan the picker 
straps and spindles are dispensed with, 

Picker 3, anglicized f. PiquEur, huntsman. 

3863 Lp. Lyttcx Ring Amasis II. 1. un. viii. 100 He 
turned round to take the horn and the hunting-knife from 
the picker, 

Picker v.: see PICKEER v. 

Pickerdeuant, variant of PIcKE-DEVanT Oés. 

Pickerel?! (pikérél). Forms: 4-6 pyk-, 4-7 
pikerel(l.e, 5 pykrelle, pyckerylle, 5-6 peker- 
ell(e, 6 pykarelle, 6-7 pikrel(1, 6-8 pickrel(l, 
-erell, 6— pickerel, (7 -il, pikrill, 9 pickarel). 
[dim. of Pike sd.4, either of Anglo-Fr. origin, or 
formed in ME. on OF. analogies: cf. CocKEREL 
and -REL. (Fr. has fzcarve/, 16th c. in Godef., as 
a local name for a salt-watcr fish on the Mediter- 
ranean coast.)] A young pike, especially at a cer- 
tain stage of its growth : cf. quot. 1587. 

1338 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 35 In quatuor pykerells 
empt. ixd. ¢1386 Cuaucer JJerch. T. 175 Bet is..a pyk 
than a pykerel. ¢1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 641/25 //ic 
luceilus, pyckerylle. 1462 A/ann. & Househ. Exp. (Roxh.) 
562 My master put in the said pond in smale pekerelles, xx. 
c 1483 Caxton Dialogues 12 Lu{cles, becgues, becguets, luses, 
pikes, pikerellis. 1579 in W.H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 
(1880) 402 No pickerell is lawfull eyther to be taken or solde 
not heinge in length tenne ynches fishe. 1587 Harrison 
England wi. ii. (1878) 1. 18 The pike as he ageth, receiueth 
diuerse names, as from a frie to a gilthed, from a gilthed to 
a pod, from a pod to a iacke, from a iacke to a pickerell, 
from a pickerell to a pike, and last of all toa luce. 1608 
TorseLt Serpents (1658) 671 ‘Yo sundry fishes..as to the 
Tench, Pike or Pikerel. 1767 Pitt. Trans. LVI. 281 A 
small pickerel..contained no fewer than 25,800 eggs. 1891 
E. Firto West. Verse, Long Ago 196, I knew the rushes 
near the mill Where pickerel lay that weighed a pound. 

b. In U.S. and Canada, The name of several 
species of /sox, esp. the smaller species; about 
the Great Lakes, the true pike ; also the pike-perch, 
wall-eye, or glass-eye (S¢zzostedion vitreuim). 

1765 T. Hutcuinson Hist. Vass. 1. v. 465 Pickrel, bream, 
pearch, and other freshwater fish. 1860 O. W. HoLmes 
Elsie V, 50 [They] used to go and fish through the ice for 
pickerel every winter. 1881 //arfer's Mag. Sept. 512 The 
principal catch is pickerel, which can be taken even hy an 
unskilful fisherman. 1897 Outing (U.S.) XXX. 435/2 What 
we termed ° pickerel ’(wall-eyed pike) were better tahle-fish. 

Pi-ckerel2. [?dim. f. Pick. Cf. DorrEre..] 
A bird: the common name in Scotland of the 
dunlin (77rt2ga alpina), 

1831 Montagu’s Ornith. Dict. 144 Dunlin.. Provincial, 
Purre, Least Snipe..Pickerel. 1885 Swainson Prov. Names 
Birds 193 Dunlin... Pickerel (Scotland generally). A name 
applied to all small waders. 

Pickerel-weed. [f. PickerEL! + WEED.] 

1. A name locally applicd to certain weeds, found 
in still waters, amongst which pikes breed, and 
which formerly were popularly supposed to breed 
them ; most commonly to species of Potamogeton 
or Pondweed. 

1653 WALTON Angler vii. 148 His feeding is .. sometime 
a weed of his owne, called Pikvel-weed, of which. .some 
think some Pikes are bred. 1823 E. Moor Suffolk IVords, 
Pickarel-weed is..well known in Suffolk and Cambridge— 
and the idea that the sun’s heat helps the hreeding of pike 
in it, is common. 1853 G. Jonnston Wat. Hist. E. Bord. 
I, 250 The Pickerell-weeds throw out their oval or elliptical 
leaves that float so lightly on the surface. 

2. In N. America, Any specics of /oztederia, 
lacustrine plants, with sagittate leaves, and spikes 
of blue flowers. Also Peckerel-flower. 

1836 Emerson Nature, Beauty Wks. (Bohn) 11. 146 In 
puly, the hlue pontederia or pickerel-weed hlooms in large 

eds in the shallow parts of our pleasant river. 1867 
May-Day, etc., ibid. 111. 419 Through gold-moth-haunte 
heds of pickerel-fiower. 1868 Lossinc //udsor 21 Vhis in 
the hooks, is called Pickerel Weed (Pontederia cordaia..), 
but the guides call it moose-head. 

Pickeridge (pikeridz). [f Pick v.1 + Rrpce, 
back.] ‘ One of the varieties of warbles ; a swelling 
occurring on the backs of cattle’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1882 in Ocitvie ; and in later Dicts. 

Pickering. Ods. exc. U.S. = PicKEREL!. 

1528 in T. D. Whitaker //?st. Craven (1812) 307 Item, in 
great pike, & pickering, 6 score. 8. 1. 


Pi-ckeringite. J/7. [Named 1844 after John 


| 


PICKET. 


Pickering, President of the American Academy: 
see -ITE!,] A hydrons sulphate of aluminium and 
magnesium, found in Peru and Nova Scotia, in 
masses of silky white fibres, and as acicular crystals, 

1844 Aer. Frul. Sc. XLVI. 360 Pickeringite a native 
magnesian alum, 

Pickeroon, variant of PrcARoon. 

Pickery! (pivkari). Also 6 pikry, pikery, 
pykery, picory, Sc. pikary, 6-7 pykrie, -ry. 
[f£ Picker}, Piker!: see -ery.] Petty theft. Still 
a term of Scotch law. 

1508 in Pitcairn Crinz. Trials 1.*53 (Convicted of common 
Theft and] Pikry. 1522 in Boys Sandwich (1792) 683 
Prevy picory. 1536 Betrenpen Cron. Scot. (x821) II. 
107 He conquest his leving on thift and pikary. 1553 in 
Hakluyt's Voy. (1598) 1. 266 For pickerie ducked at yardes 
arme, and so discharged, 1613-17 in R. M. Fergusson 
Alex. Hume (1899) 200 For.. preventing of the grite 
stewthe and pykrie that daylie incressis. @ 1765 Erskine 
Princ. Sc. Law (1773) 1. iv. § 59 The stealing of trifles, 
which in our law-language is styled pickery, has never heen 
punished hy the usage of Scotland, but witlr imprisonment, 
scourging, or other corporal punishment. 1815 Scotr 
Guy M. xlii, A trifle stolen in the street is termed mere 
pickery. 1861 W. Bete Dict. Law Scot., Pickery,is the 
stealing of trifles, which has never heen punished in any 
other way than hy an arbitrary punishment. 

+ Pickery 2, obs. form of PEccary. 

1706 Puituirs, Prckery, an American Beast like a Hog. 

Picket (pikét), 54.1 Forms: a. 7 picquett, 
8 piquett, 8- picquet, piquet; 8. 7-picket. [a. 
F. pigzet pointed stake, also in other senses, t. 
piquer to prick, pierce, with dim. suffix: see -ET.] 

I. 1. A pointed stake, post, or peg, driven into 
the ground; used for various purposes, e. g. 

a. in the construction of a stockade or fence (fence 
picket = pale); b. to hold in position gahions, fascines, and 
other means of fortification; @. to mark positions in 
surveying, etc.; d. to fasten a rope or string to, esp. in 
order to tether a horse or other aniinal, also to secure a 
tent; e. sharpened also at the upper end, as a defence 
against cavalry or other assailants. 

1j0z Alilitary Dict., Picket, or Piguet, is a Stake sharp 
at the end, which serves to mark out the Ground, and 
Angles of a Fortification, when the Ingenier is laying 
down the Plan. They are commonly pointed with Iron. 
There are also large /’#gnets, which are drove into the 
Earth, to hold together the Fascines, or Faggots, in any 
Work cast up in haste. Pickets are also Stakes drove into 
the Ground, by the Tents of the Horse in the Field to tye 
their Horses to. 1711 Lond, Gaz. No. 4871/2 Most of 
the Horses. .hbreaking loose from their Pickets...some were 
taken. 1762 Sterne 77. Shandy V1. xxi. 1803 WELLINGTON 
in Gurw. Desf. 1. 487 One end of the cable must be. . fixed to 
a picket or to any thing firm. 1807 Hutton Course Alath. 
II. 57 Sometimes pickets, or staves with flags, are set up as 
marks or objects of direction. 1834-47 J. S. MacavuLay 
field Fortif. (1851) 88 The small hranches cut froin an 
ahatis may be rendered useful hy making pickets of them. 
1838 Civ. Eng. & Arch. Frul. 1. 96/1 Marking the middle 
line, or axis of the road, hy stakes or pickets, placed at equal 
intervals apart. 07d. 98/1 The fascines are laid in alternate 
layers crosswise and lengthwise, and the layers ..connected 
hy pickets. 1859 F. A. Grirritus Artil, J/an. (1£62) 218 
Each horse standing at picket. 1869 Parkman Discov. Gt. 
IVest (1883) 20 Asquare fort of cedar pickets. 1873 ‘IRisTRAM 
AMoaé iv. 63 A lurking thief had cut the pickets of the horses. 
1883 E. Ixcersort in Harfger's M/ag. Jan. 208/2 Fence posts 
are made .. and after these the rough split fence pickets 
so commonly used in this part of the State. 


f. A stockade. rare. 
184x Caiuin N. Amer. /nd. 1. xi. 81 The piquet is com- 
posed of timhers..eighteen feet high set firmly in the ground 
at sufficient distances from each other to admit of guns 
and other missiles to he ftred hetween them. 


2. A stake with pointed top, used in a military 
punishment in vogue in the 17th and 18th c.: see 
quot. 1706. Hence, a name for this punishment, 


and for similar forms of torture. 

1690 Reyal Proclam.in Starke Oés. ATilit. Punish. (1901) 
5 If a trooper he shall stand three several times on the 
Picquett. 1702 A/ilitary Dict. s.v. 1706 Puituips, Zo 
Stand upon the Picket, Is when a Horseman for some 
Offence, is sentenc’d to have one Hand ty’d up as high as 
it can reach, and then to stand on the Point of a Stake with 
the ‘Toe of his opposite Foot; so that he can neither stand, 
nor hang well, nor ease himself hy changing Feet. 1806 
Mar. Ecrcewortu Leonora xiv, If I put a poor fellow on 
the picket. 1843 R. R. Mavpen Unzted Irishinen Ser. 1. 
II. xvi. 353 The tortures of the lash, the picquet and the 
knotted cord. 1862 Lp. Srannore Pitt HI. 116 Many of 
these unhappy men underwent the military punishments of 
the lash and the picket—this last consisting in heing made 
to stand with one foot upon a pointed stake. 

+3. A peg, pin, plug. Ods. rare. 

1868 Rep. to Govt. U.S. on Munitions War 14 (Boxer 
ammunition), The hullet has a picket of wood running 
through its centre half-way from the apex of the cone 
towards the base. /é/d. 16 The bullet, as in the Boxer, has 
the wooden picket through half its longer axis, and the clay 
plug in the base for expansion. 

II. 4. Avz7. A small detached body of troops, 
sent out to watch for the approach of the enemy 
or his scouts (oztlyzng picket), or held in quarters 
in readiness for such service (z2dyzzg picket) ; also 
applied to a single soldier so employed. In the 
Army Regulations spelt f7gzret. 

1761 Brit. Mag. Il. 105 A vanguard, composed of the 
piquets, which were formed into hattalions and squadrons, 
for securing the head of their cantonments. 178: in Simes 
Asilit. Guide (ed. 3) 8 [The Adjutant-general] may. .visit 
them at their posts, and-always see that the piquets are in 
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good order. 1799 WetLincTon in Gurw. Desf. I. 22 The | 
advanced picquets of the British army were attacked hy the | 
enemy. 1844 Regud & Ord. Army x Vf an Officer's Vour 
of Duty happen when he is on the Inlying Piquet,..his 
Tour upon the Piquet is to pass him. 1844 H. H. Witson 
Brit. India 11. 384 The village of Yuva..was guarded hy 
a strong picquet of cavalry and infantry, 1861 Mrs. E. 
Beers Ad Quiet along the Potomac, Now and then a stray 
picket Is shot as he walks on his heat to and fro. 1884 Sat. 
Rev. 26 July 126/2, 600 Chasseurs of the Imperial Guard.. 
attacked our picquets, hut were repulsed. ; 

b, A camp-guard, sent out to bring in men who 
have exceeded their leave. 

1787 Gentt, Mag. LVII. it. 1199/2 The piquets and double 
patroles abandoned their officers, and joined their mutinous 
comrades. 1851 Dixon Ii. Penn iv. 135 A sergeant and 
piquet of soldiers entered the room, 1886 /’ad/ Mall G. 
7 Oct. 9/1 A serious military riot ..occurred in the streets of 
Aldershot..last evening...The military police and pickets | 
had to be reinforced. ! 

ce. transf. and fig. A patty of watchers or sen- 
tinels, an outpost; an outlying post. 

1847-8 H. Mitcer First finpr. xiv. (1857) 228 Two insu- 
lated outliers, that..form the outer piquets of the newer 
and higher system. 1850 G. H. K. in Vac. Your 173 There, 
two miles off, are Iying deer,..pickets of keen eyed and 
keener scented hinds thrown out in every direction. 1866 
Neate Seq. & Hymns 52 The picquets of the Spirit-host. 

5. (usually 4/7) Applied to men acting ina bodyor | 
singly who are stationed by a tradcs-union or the | 
like, to watch men going to work during a strike 
or in non-union workshops, and to endeavour to 
dissuade or deter them, 

1867 Times 22 Aug. 8/3 The pickels kept their places 
from early morning till night; ieee reviled the workmen 
who went in and out; they forced women to call upon the 
police for protection; they threatened that those who took 
work..should have none when the Union was triuinphant. 
1869 Padl Mall G. 3: Aug. 1 We will assume .. that they 
issue positive orders to the pickets to resort to nothing in 
the shape of coercion, 1885 Lvea. Standard 19 Dec., The 
strikers have posted pickets at all stations. 1886 Glode 
2 Feb.6/5 In connection with a strike, the defendant acting 
as a'picket’, 1891 sVewcastle Even. Chron. 17 Jan. 4/1 
‘To..prevent the pickets of the strikers from indulging in 
demonsirations against the loyal men. 

II. 6. An elongated rifle bullet, with a co- 
noidal front ; a cylindro-conoidal bullet. 

(Said in FE... 5. Farrow, American Small Arms (1904) 56, 
to have heen ‘ made for Col. Pickett, the well-known grizzly 
bear killer ‘.) 

1858 Deane ///st. § Sc. Fire-arims 263 A form of conical 
projectile used and called a ‘ picket ’in the United States, 
and also used in several of the German states. 1859 J. 
ScorFern Projectile Weapous (ed. 4) 219 note, The Ameri- 
cans term the new elongated projectile conoids ‘ pickets’; 
and a very good term it is. 1874 Knicut uct. Mech. 
402/t. 1881 GREENER Gun 177 The regulation Martini- 
Henry rifling would send a long-range picket clean through 
an elephant. rg0r T. F. Fremantre 3k. Rifle 38 The 
pointed bullet with a flat base, known as a ‘flat-ended 
picket a P | 

IV. 7. attrib. and Comé., as (sense 1) picket- 
fence, -gate, -machine, -pin, -rope, -strap; (senses 
4, 5) picket duty, systent, trench, picket-boat, 
-launch, -ship, a vessel employed for reconnoi- 
tring, or scouting in advance of the flect, or on 
a river in military operations; picket-clamp, 
a clamp for holding fence-pickets while being 
pointed; picket-guard, an inlying picket, also 
a picket protecting a position; picket-header, 
-pointer, a machine for pointing fence-pickets ; 
picket-house, in a garrison, the bnilding where 
a picket is stationed; picket-launch: see picket- 
boat; picket-line, (a) a tether; (4) a line held 
by pickets; picket-ship : see pzchket-boat. | 

1885 Daily News 23 Jan. 6/2 He will have with him[onthe | 
Nile} the ‘picket boats commanded by Lieulenants Mont- 
gomerieand Tyler. 1890 /ad/ Jali G. 2 pone 2/1 The large 
steam-launches known in the navy as ‘ picket-boats * are per- 
fectly adapted for the purpose. 1867 Zines 23 Aug. 9/2 
Flocd and nearly all the rest of the prisoners did epietel 
duty there. 1871 Darly Vews 18 Jan., This extra piquet 
duty fiom other companies fornis a separate roster. 1857 
R. Tomes Amer. in Fapan ix. 207 Cottages .. surrounded 
by either stone walls or bamhoo *picket fences. /d/d. 
xiv. 317 The streets of Hakodadi .. are subdivided into 
various wards hy means of *picket-gates. 1703 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 3923/2 Our “Piquet Guard was..ordered out to attack 
them. 1866 Loner. Aidled at Ford ii, As we rode along.. 
To visit the picket-guard at the ford. 1883 E. Incersott 
in f/arper's Mag. Jan. 203/2 Planers, shingle machines, 
“picket headers. 1g01 Mesto. Gaz. 14 Mar. 6/1 A draft of 
ahout fifty men..in Guernsey. .attacked the *picquet house 
on the pier at St. Peter’s Port. 1867 Latuam Slack & 
White 105 The opposing lines were not more than two 
hundred yards apart, and between these were the *picket 
Iines, ahout one hundred yards froin one anolher. 1899 

Scribner's Mag. XXV. 10/1 It was no easy matter to handle 
them on the picket- lines, and to provide for feeding and water- 
ing. 1867 77/2es 23 Aug. 9/2 Many of the “picket inen had 
hehaved illegally. 1851 Mayne Rein Scalp Hunt. iv. 28 The 
il icket-pins [were] driven hone. 1859 Marcy Prairie Trav. 
iil. 91 The picket-pins, of iron, fifteen inches long, with ring 

andswivel at top. 1898 Daily News gq May 6/3 It is supposed 
.-Ihat the Spanish fleet was prorably following its *picket | 
} 


ship, 1872 Baker Mile Tribnt. x. 165 Each horse was 

furnished with..a long leathern thong as a “picket strap. 

1866 Sat. Rev, 20 July 59 The victims of the *picket 

aaa are..men who are outside the pale of the Trades 
nions. 


Picket, 54.2 


A local name of the tern: cf. / 
PICTARNE. 


$25 
1831 Montagu’s Ornith. Dict. 508 Tern... Provincial, Pirr. 


.. Kirniew. Picket. 
Picket (piket), v. [f. Picket sd.1] 


1. ¢rans. To enclose or secure with pickets or 
stakes; to palisade; to fix down by means of 
pickets, ; 

1745 Frul. Siege Louisburg in W. Shirley Lez. (1746) 18 
A Biockhouse..picketted without, and defended hy eighi 
Cannon. 1847 Nation. Cycl. I. 10 The trees are picketed 
to the ground, 1833 J/id, Engineering (ed. 3) I. un. 55 The 
hides are laid on the ground and picketed firmly down; 
the sandhags are then built up..to such a height as to 
allow each hide to he drawn well over the top row and 
round the ends, which are then picketed into lhe parapet. 


b. To tether (a horse, etc.) to a picket or peg 


fixed in the ground, 

1814 Scott Vaz. xIvi, Their horses, saddled and picqueted 
behind them. 1857 Livincstone /7rav, vil. 138 The goat 
is picketed to a stake in the bottom [ofa pit]. 1868 Regi. 
& Ord. Army § 872 The guards of the Cavalry will he 
mounted, and the horses picketed. 

2. To punish or torture with the picket. Ods. 
exc. “2st, 

1746-7 Hervey Jfedst. (1818) 252 Others. .act the part of 
their own tormenlors: they even picquet themselves, and 
call it amusement. 1762 SteERNE 77. Shandy V. xxi, I 
would be picquetted to death, cried the corporal,.. before 
I would suffer the woman to come to any harm. 1839- 


1860 [see PtckeTixc]. 
3. Jil. To post asa picket. b. ctr. (for reff.) 


To post oneself as a picket; to act on picket duty. 

1775 J. Brown in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) I. 462 
They have intrenched and picketed out some dislance from 
heir other works. 1859 F. A. Grireitus A rtil. A/an, (1862) 
134 To encamp and picket expeditiously. 1880 Dixon 
Windsor IV. xxii. 201 These men were picketed in the 
town. 

4. In a labour dispute: a. zzér. To act as a 
picket; b. ¢vazs, To beset or molest with pickets. 
See Picket sé.) 5 and PickET1NG b. 

1867 Times 22 Aug. 11/1 His employer's shop was picketed 
hy ahout two or three men in the morning. /6/d., He recog- 
nized the defendants..in company with others, picketing 
daily. 1885 Daily Ted. 21 Oct. (Cassell), They picketed lhe 
men coming to and going from Mr. R.'s shops 

Hence Pi'cketed ///. a.; Pi'cketer, a inan en- 
gaged in picketing during a strike. 

1818 Scott Rob 2. xxxii, The appearance of the *picqueted 
horses, feeding in this little vale. 1870 Emerson Soc. & Soltt. 
vi. 121 There is a great deal of enchantment in a chestnut 


rail or picketed pine boards. 1885 Aven, Standard 4 Nov. 
(Cael), The old picketed and bastioned forts are dis- 
appearing. 1 Even if all the gaols of 


1867 Tries 23 ae te 
the country were filled with *picketers the system must be 
continued, 1898 JMests, Gaz. 9 Sept. 4/1 A slronger con- 
tingent of picketers arrived on the spot to relieve the 
sandwich-men. 

Picket, pickette, obs. forms of PIQUuET. 

+ Picket-beard. [See Pickep! 2, PIKED a, 2.] 

1670 G. H. Hést. Cardinals 1, 1. 73 A great dispute.. 
hetwixt a certain Picket-beard «as they call ahem in Italy) 
or Protestant,. .and a Catholick. 

Picketee, obs. form of PicoTEr. 

Picketing (pitkctin), 74/ 5d. [See -1nc1,] 
The action of the vb. PickeT; a. see PICKET v. 2; 
spec. Bb. in a labour dispute, the posting of men 
to intercept non-strikers ou their way to work and 
prevail upon them to desist. 

a. 1753 Miss Cottier Art Torment. 15 Punishments for 
faults, such as whipping and picketing amongst the soldiers. 
1839 Marryat Diary Amer. Ser. 1. II. 306 The com- 
manding-officer .. replied, that he would he hung up by 
his thumbs tll he fainted—a variety of piquetting. 1842 
R. R. Mappen United frishmen 1. xi. 335 The picket- 
tings and half-hangings, and other modes and instruments 
of torture. 1860 H. Goucer J prisonment in Burmah 
xiii. 141 On this button the culprit stood with bared foot at 
the manifest risk of being lamed for life. This torture was 
called picketting, 

b. 1867 7iwes 22 Aug. 8/3 Baron Bramwell said..that 
if picketing were done in such a way as to excite no 
reasonable alarm or not to annoy or coerce those who 
were the subjects of it, it would be no offence in law... 
The picketing which Mr. Druitt and his friends organized 
.. Was intimidation, and nothing less. 1891 Guardian 
11 Mar. 377/2 In theory pickeling is inerely the use of fair 
argument to dissuade men from becoming ‘hlacklegs’. In 
practice lhe force of the argument is found to depend very 
largely on the numhers and demeanour of those who 
employ it 

Pick-fault: sec Pick- in Como. 

Pi'ckfork. Oés. exc. dia/. Forms: 3 pic-, 5 
pykk-, pik-, pyke-, 5-6 pyk-, 6 picke-, 6 
(9 dial.) pike-, pick-fork. (Origin of the first 
element obscure: occurring as pic, pik, pyke, it 
appears to be identical with Pick sd.1, Pixe sé.1, 
as if ‘a fork with pikes or sharp points’; but 
the word, with its variant PITCHFORK, seems 
to have been at length associated with the vb. 
Pick *, Pivcu I, from the use of the implement in 
pitching sheaves, etc.] = PircHFork. (The sense 
in the quot. from Layamon is doubtful.) 

erz0g Lay. 21597 Wid heore pic-forcken, Heo ualden 
heom to grunde. 1410 in Rogers Agric. & Prices III. 546/2, 
3pyk forkes. c1440 Promp. Parv, 397/1 Pykkforke, merga, 
1481 Caxton Weynard (Arb.) 95 he men of the village cam 
out..with flaylis and pikforkes. 1485 MNottingham lec. 
III. 246 Paid..to 2 smyth for makyng of a grete pykefork.. 
pat was broken with pe ice. ijd. 1523 Firzuers. usd, 
§ 25 If the grasse be very thycke, it wolde be shaken with 
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handes, or with a short pykforke. 1560 Bisce (Genevy.) 
1 Sam, xiii. 21 Yet they had a file for the shares, and for 
the matlockes, and for the pickeforkes [1535 Coverb. forckes, 
1539 (Great) dong forckes] & for the axes. 1989 FLEMING 
Virg. Georg. 1. 31 Clods mus! alwaies hroken he with pick- 
forks turnd therein. axz600 Flodden F, ii. (1664) 11 Some 
made long pikes and lances light, Some Pike-forks for to 
joyn and thrust. 1673 R. Heap Canting Acad. K iij, One 
of the Horse-keepers..did.-belahour him with a Pikefork. 
1825 Brockett JV. C. Gloss., Pick-fork, a hay fork. 1885 
Westate Old Factory xxi. (E.D. D.), Chaps..as I wouldn't 
touch with a pikefork, 

Pick-goose, corrupt f. PEAK-GoosE Oés. Pick- 
harness: see Pick-. Pickhill: see PiGHtix. 

+ Pickieman. Sc. Os. Also 7 peckcaman. 
[f. Pick v1 + Man.] A miller’s assistant, whose 
duty was to pick the millstone: cf. PIKEMAN 2 2. 

1604 Court Bk. Barony Urie (1892) 3 Sum lennentis..wald 
nocht content thame selffis with the serwice of the Peckca- 
man, 1808 Jameson, Pickie-szan, the name formerly given 
to a millers servant, from his work cf keeping the mill in 
order. 1825 /6id., U'thian, Pikeman, Uikieman, the same 
as Pickie-man, and pron, as three syllables. 

Pickietar, dial. f. Picrarnne, the common tern. 

Pickill, obs. f. PickLE sé.*, a grain, corn. 

Picking (pi'kin), v4/. 56.1 Also piking, etc. : 
see Pick vl [f. Pick v.l + -1nc1.] 

1. The action of Pick z1 in various senses. 

a. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 273, & pou has for pi 
pikyng, mykille ille likyng. c1440 Promp. Parv. 397/2 
Pykynge, or clensynge, Jurgacro, 1531 in W. H. Turner 
Select. Rec, Oxford (1880) 100 Conspiryces.., and pykyn of 
quarells day hy day. 

B. 1548 Ervot Lat, Dict., Carminatio,.the pickyng or 
cardynge of woull. 1672 Witkins Wat, Relig. 234 Without 
any such picking and chusing amongst them, as may hend 
the laws to make them suitable to our own interests. 1693 
Evetyn De fa Quint. Compl. Gard. Il. 80 Picking or 
culling of Fruits. 1844 G. Dopp Textile Manuf. i. 25 ‘Vhis 
opening of the matted cotton is first partially effected hy the 
process of ‘ picking’.. Women and children partially disen- 
tangle the cotton. 1885 C. F. Hover Marvels Anim. Lyfe 
174 Lhe inspiriting picking ot the banjo. 

b. With adverbs. Also attrzd. 

18z5 J. NtcHorson Oferat, Mechanic 606 The stopping 
and picking-out tools are made of polished steel. 1890 
Pall Mall G. 4 Oct. 7/2 A grapnel was lowered over the 
bows by means of a long rope, the end of which was taken 
under the dynamometer to the picking-up drum. 1904 
H. Brack Pract. Self Cultnre iv. 105 The picking up of 
crumbs of knowledge is not in itself education, 

2. spec. @, Stealing, theft; in later use, petty 
theft, pilfering; esp. in picking and stealing: see 
Pick v.1 9 b. 

a, 1401 (0, Poems (Rolls) 11. 66 That almes is pykyng, y 
fynde it in thi boke. ¢1470 Henryson Jfor. Fad. in. 
(Cock & Fox) iv, In pyking of pultrie haith day and nycht. 
1535 CoverpaLe Sid/e Ied., His pestilent pykynge of Peter 
pens out of youre realme. 

B. 1548-9 (Mar.) 52. Com. Prayer, Catech., To kepe my 
handes from picking and stealing, 1753 Scots Alay. May 
260/2 Ile had been in a continual practice of picking and 
stealing. 1806 Forsytu Searties Scotd. II. 437 Sheep.. 
carried away, if above the number seven. .[M'Gregor] styled 
lifting ; if below seven, he only considered it as a picking. 

b. /Veaving. Afinishing process of cloth-making: 
see quot. 1875. ¢. Aletallurgy. Rough sorting of 
ores. , The finishing of an electrotype plate by 
removing picks or defects. e. A/asonry. Dabbing : 
sec Das v.11, quot. 1876. 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 812 The mechanical preparation of 
ores, including picking, stamping, and different modes of 
washing. 1875 Knicur Dict. Mech. 1698/1 Picking Cloth... 
It is subjected to a strong light, and all blemishes removed 
from its surface by tweezers. Spots which have escaped the 
action of the dye are touched with dye hy a camel’s-hair 
brush, 188: RaymMonp A/zxing Gloss., Piking. See Cobbing. 
1890 Cent. Dict., Picking. .6. Removing picks. .in electro- 
type plates with the tools of an electrotype-finisher. 

5. concr, a. A mark produced by pricking; 
a prick. (Only OE.) 

This is the earliest known trace of a verb corresp, to Arke 
or pick in OE, ; see etymology of Pick z.! 

¢ 925 Corpus Gloss. (Hessels) S. 572 Stigmata, picung. 

6. That which is or may be picked, or picked 
up; the produce of picking, the amount picked ; 
a scraping, a scrap; f/. yleaninys of fruit, remain- 
ing scraps of food, or portions of anything worth 
picking up or appropriating. 

1642 Mitton Afol. Smect. xii, Wks. 1851 I11.321 The Vulturs 
had then hut small pickings, 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1834) IT. 531 Then reason hegan to open; and we gathered 
by litile pickings the ideas of good and mischievous, of 
right and wrong. 1808 H. Hottanp Cheshire 62 These 
pickings [from salt pans] were analysed...He found 480 
parts. .to contain 4o of muriate of soda, 60 of carbonate, and 
380 of sulphate of lime, 1847 C. Bronte ¥. Eyre xi, The 
scanty aes 1 had now and then been able to glean at 
Lowood. 1892 Watsu Zea (Philad.) 115 At 4 o'clock each 
evening the day’s ‘ picking ‘is carried to the factory, 1893 
[see Picker’ 1a], A/od. (Kent) The hoy was sent to jail 
for stealing apples, but they were only a few peekings. 

¢e. Chiefly #/, Perquisites privately picked up, or 
dishonestly come by; pilferings. 

1765 Foote Commissary 1. Wks. 1799 II. 10 Rich as an 
Indian governor. Heaven knows how he came by it... 
Pretty pickings, I warrant, abroad. 1809 Mackin Gil Blas 
v. i. » 12 The pretty pickings to be made out of this juggle. 
1866 Geo, Exiot Ff. Holt Introd., But heir or no heir, Lawyer 
Jermyn had had his picking out of the estate, 1893 W. P. 
Courtney in Academy 13 May 413/1 It must he confessed 
that the pickings of the office [of Paymaster Gener were 
enormous. 
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4. a. (Sec quot.) b. £/. ‘ Pounded oyster shells 
for gravel walks’ (Simmonds Dict. Trade 1858). 

61858 Archit. Publ. Soc. Dict. 1. 140/1 The same sort of 
brick if burnt a little harder, is called a faver, and if rather 
softer than it ought to be, and of pale colour, a picking. 

5. attrib. and Comd., as picking-season, -table, 
-timc, etc.; picking-bed, a bed in a quarry that 
is picked away ; picking-ground, ground capable 
of being picked ; picking salt : see quot. 

1883 Stonemason Jan., Of this the top 12 inches is used as 
a *picking-bed, so that blocks 6} feet deep can always be 
obtained when required. 1874 Raymonp Svadtést. A/ines 
& Wining 5:4 ‘The removal in blasting-ground of 200 
cubic feet, and in soft *picking-ground .. of 800 cuLic feet. 
1884 Chester Gloss.,* Picking salt.., the first salt made afier 
a pan has been ‘ picked’, that is, has had the scale taken 
off the bottom. 1874 Chambers’ Encycl. s.v. Cotton, From 
the date of blooming to the close of the *picking season, 
warm dry weather is essential. 1901 Scofsman 15 Oct. 4/8 
After being thoroughly screened, the lump coal is carried 
on to *picking tables. 1682 Drypren Ads. & Actit, 11. 418 
He was too warm on *Picking-work to dwell. 

Picking, vé/. 56.2 [f. Pick v.2+-1nel] The 
action of Pick v.2 

l. leaving. The driving of the shuttle to and fro 
in a loom; esp. aétrzd. as in + picking peg (obs.) 
=PICKER*?; picking cord, lever, motion, shaft, 
staff, stick, names of parts employed in this action; 
cf. PicKER*= b, 

1827 Edin. Rev. XLVI. 4 Mechanical contrivance techni- 
cally denominated a picking peg. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 
1285 He lays hold of the picking-peg in his right hand, and, 
with a smart jerk of his wrist, drives the fly-shuttle swiftly 
from one side of the Joom to the other... The plan of throwing 
the shuttle by the picking peg and cord is a great improve- 
ment upon the old way of throwing it by haad. 1875 
Kuicur Dict. ech, 1698/1 In one form of hand-loom, the 
picking-peg is drawn by a cord. In the power-loom the 
driverts ona vibrating staff. /did., Picking-stick (Weaving), 
the picker-staff for driving the shuttle of a _power-looin. 
1878 Bartow Weaving xxv. 269 (4eading), Shuttles and 
picking motions. /4/d. 271 ‘This plan was to affix inclined 
planes to the peripheries of fly-wheels—one at each end of 
the crank shaft, so as to strike against a stud fixed upon 
a picking-shaft connected to each picking-stick. 1897 Wests. 
Gaz. 22 Jan. 7/2 For shafts he has used a lot of the hickory 
picking staffs used in power looms. 

2. Spinning. * The travelling of the bobbin up 
and down the spindle in the process of being filled, 
so that it may be equally full all over’ (M¢Laren). 

1884 W.S. B. McLaren Spinning (ed. 2) 152 The spool 
..requires a triple motion; a very short one at first filling 
the lower end, during which time the bobbin only moves a 
little way up and down, and then a longer ‘ picking ’..up 
and down, with the constantly lowering motion tbe same as 
for the tube. 

3. The action of pitching or throwing sheaves, 
etc. Also aéér7d., as picking-fork, a hay-fork, 
pitchfork ; picking-hole, a window or door aloft 
ina barn or hayloft, through which hay or sheaves 
are pitched ; a pitch-hole. xorth. dial, 

1847-78 Hatuwe tr, Picking-hole. 1854‘ Tom TREDDLE- 
HOYLE’ Sairusla Foak's Anu, 25 Made it into hay, an 
thrawn it throo t’ pickin-hoyle. 1873 CorpEaux Birds of 
Humber 14 One of the picking-holes at the north end of 
the barn. 

Picking (pi'kin), #f/. a. Also 6 pyking, Sc. 
cand, [f. Pick v.l + -1nG 2] 

l. That picks, in the senses of the verb; sfec. 
thievish. 

1535 Lynpesay Satrre 2657 Sic pykand peggrall theifis ar 
hangit. 1§g0 Lever Serz.(Arb.) 38 Pickinge theft, is lesse 
than murtheryng robrye. 1561 1. Hosy tr. Castiglione’s 
Courtyer 1. (1577) T vitj, The ouerwealthy .. waxe stiffe 
necked and recklesse, the poore, desperate and pyking. 
1565-73 Coorer YVhesaurus, Dixtari7, picking fellowes 
looking into chambers or parlours..onely of purpose to 
steale. 1894 Kiptinc Fungle Bk. 52 Nothing but foolish 
words and little picking thievish hands. 

+2. Dainty; fastidious; trifling, nice. Oés. Perh. 
vbl. sh. used attrib, 

1589 R. Harvev PZ. Pere. (1590) 3 If thy mill stones be not 
worne too blunt, for want of pecking, there is picking meat 
for thee. 1597 Suaxs. 2 //en. /V, iv. i. 198 The King is 
wearie Of daintie, and such picking Grieuances. 1678 

s3unyan Pilgr, Auth. Apol. (ed. 2) 227 Dost thou love 
picking meat? 

Pickitivant, corrupt f. PICKE-DEVANT, Oés. 

Pickle (pik’)), 55.1 Forms: 5 pekille, pykyl, 
pikkyll, pykulle, 6 (pegyll, pigell), pyccle, 
pikle, pykle, 6-7 pickel(1, 6—- pickle. {[app. 
a. MDn. petel(e, peeckel (@1473 in Tezthontsta) 
or MLG. féhkel, LG., Du. fpekel, E.Fris. pekel, 
pakel, mod.Ger. fokel brine, pickle. Ulterior origin 
obscure. 

(Verdam suggests that Du. eked wasa deriv. of verbal root 
ptk-, pek-, in sense ‘that which pricks or is piquant ’.)] 

1. A salt or acid liquor (usually brine or vinegar, 
sometimes with spices) in which flesh, vegetables, 
etc., are preserved. (In early use, also applicd to 
certain sauces eaten with flesh as a relish.) 

a1440 Morte Arth. 1027 Sevene knave childre, Choppid 
in a chargour of chalke whytt sylver, With pekille and 
powdyre of precious spycez. 1440 Promp. Parv. 397/2 
Pykyl. sawce, picula. c1450 Two Cookery-bks. 77 Pikkyll 
pour le Mallard. 1502 ARNoLDE Chron, (1811) 189 To make 
a Pigell to-kepe freshe Sturgen in. 1530 PatsGr. 254/t 
Pyccle sauce, savdmure. 1553 EDEN 7reat. Newe /ud. 
(Arb.) 29 Keping it in a certayne pickle. 1600 SuRFLET 
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Countrie Farme u. li. 349 A pickle..made of two parts of | 
vinezer, and one of salt brine. 1606 Snaxs. Ant. & Cl. 11, 
v. 66 Thon shalt be whipt with Wyer, and stew’d in brine, 
Smarting in lingring pickle. 1728 E. Smiru Compl. Housew, 
(ed. 2) 63 Make a Pickle of Vinegar, Salt, whole Pepper, 
Cloves, Mace, and boil it, and pour it on the Mangoes, 1809 
Kenpatt Zrav. II, xlvi. 132 The strength of the water 
being now such as to constitute it a brine or pickle. 

fig. 1649 Woodstock Scuffle xi. in Scott It oodst. App. 1, 
Nothing else is history But pickle of antiquity. 1675 HopBes 
Odyssey (1677) 62 He was tn the sea o’r head and ears: At 
last he rais'd his head above the pickle. ’ 

b. Jn pickle (fg.), kept-in preparation for use ; 
esp. in phr. @ rod tn pickle, a punishment in 
reserve, ready to be inflicted on occasion: see Ron, 

1589 Papfe w. Hatchet Ejb, 1 but he hath..arguments 
that haue been these twentie yeres in pickle. 1625 1. 
Spenser Vox Cluttatis 26, 1 feare God hath worse rods 
in pickell for you. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2) s.v., This 
is a threatening admonition for an idle or truant boy. 
‘There’s a stick i pickle for thee my lad’. 1881 Mrs. Lvax 
Linton Rebel of Family 11. vii, It was only after the last 
good word of glad tidings had been said that the rod was 
taken out of the pickle. 1885 Daly Mews 3 Nov. 5/2 He 
will return to the tranquil enjoyment of his 1,000,coo dollars 
now in pickle, it is said, in the Englisb funds. 

2. Some article of food preserved in pickle; 
usually (f/.) Vegctables (as cabbage, cauliflowcr, 
onions, cucumbers, walnuts, mangoes, etc.) pickled, 


and eaten as a relish. 

1707 Mortimer //xsb, (1721) II, 26 Vhe Keys of the Ash 
are a good Pickle while young and tender; and when near 
ripe. 1710 Appison Zatler No. 255 ? 2 Conserves [are] of a 
much colder Nature than your common Pickles. 1758 
Jounson /dler No. 33 ? 24 Received a present of pickles 
from Miss Pilcocks. 1853 Sover Pantroph. 64 Mallows.. 
occupied one of the first ranks among pickles. 


3. An acid solution, or other chemical prepara- 
tion, used for cleansing metal or wood, or for 


other purposes. 

1776 Witurrinc Brit, Plants (1796) 1.38 Filtre it through 
paper; keep it in a bottle closely corked, and call it the 
pickle. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 860 These plates, while still 
warm, are rubbed over with a dilute acid or pickle. 1879 
Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 1V. 299/2 A dipper had .. left a 
quantity of work all night in the ‘pickle’ or cleansing 
solution. 

4. fg. A condition or situation, usually dis- 
agreeable; a sorry plight or predicament. (Usually 
with defining word.) Now col/og, 

(Cf. Du, 22 de pekel zitten, ieonand in de pekellaten zitien.) 

1562 J. Heyvwoop Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 157 Freilties 
pickell, 1573 Tusser A/xsd, (1878) 125 Reape barlie with 
sickle, that lres in ill pickle. 1885 Foxe Serm. 02 2 Cor. 
vy. 21 In this pickle lyeth man by nature, that is, all wee that 
be Adams children. a16z0 J. Dyke Worthy Commun. 
(1645) 382 Who could have..embraced a person in so filthy 
a pickle? 1741 RicHarpson Pamela (1824) 1. 77, 1 warrant, 
added she, he was ina sweet pickle! 1823 Byron Fuaz vit. 
xliii, The Turkish batteries thrash’d them like a flail, Or 
a good boxer, into a sad pickle. 1893 STEVENSON Catriona 
291, I could see no way out of the pickle I was in. 

b. gen. Condition, trim, guise. rare. 

1706 Puituns, Accoutrement, Dress, Garb, Pickle. 1846 | 
HawtHorne J/osses 1. ix. 190 It is difficult to conceive how | 
he keeps himself in any decent pickle. 

5. A person, usually a boy, whois always causing | 
trouble: cf. PrcKLED! 2 b; a troublesome or mis- 
chievous child; +a wild young fellow. col/og. 

1788 Hist. Schoolboy 72 He told Master Blotch he wasa 
pickle, and dismissed him to his cricket, 1809 Mackin GiZ 
Blas 1. xvii. ? 6 If the little gentleman ts a pickle, tbey will 
lay all the blame on your bad management. 1811 Lex. 
Balatron., Pickle, an arch waggish fellow. 1828 J. W- 
Croker Diary 23 Apr. in C. Papers (1884) I. 416 The Duke 
of Cumberland was there, and his son Prince George. ‘This 
little pickle is about nine. 1837 Miss Mitrorp Country 
Stories (1850) 55 Young Sam Tyler, Jem’s eldest hope, a 
thorough Pickle. 1885 [see PickLesome]. 

+b. attrib. or as adj. = PIckLED ffl. al 2b. 

1797 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) 111. 278 His 
son, a pickle young dog. 

6. attrib, and Comb., as pickle-barrel, -boiler, 
-bottle, -dealer, -farm, yar, -pot, -room, -shop; 
pickle-cured a., cured or preserved in pickle; 
pickle-leaf, an ornamental dish, in the form of a 
leaf, for pickles, etc.; pickleman, one who makes 
or sells pickles; pickle-worm JU. S., the cater- 
pillar of a moth (Pacellura nitidalis), which 
destroys young cucumbers, etc.; pickle-yard, the 
yard in which meat is pickled for the navy. 

1757 W. Tuomeson &. Nw Advoc. 14 A Cooper and a 
*Pickle-Boiler being two distinct Employments. 1879 Mrs. 
A. E. James /ud. Househ, AMlanagem. 21 A _wide-mouthed 
*pickle-bottle, with air-tight cork. 1791-3 in Spirit Pud, 
Frnls. (1799) 1. 116 A *Pickle-dealer and an Italian Fidler. 
1890 Daily News 20 Sept. 3/1 A *pickle-farm at the present 
time of year, with its peeling and brining processes, is an 
interesting sight. 1899 Adlbutt’s Syst. Med. V\IL. 13 A 
man whose work consisted of covering *pickle-jars with 
bladder. 1859 Smites Se//-Helf ii. (1860) 41 Melon table- 
plates, green *pickle-leaves, and such like articles. 1731 
Lond. Fven. Post 9 Nov., John Potts, *Pickleman in 
Gracious Street. 1769 Mrs. Rarratp Eng. Housekpr. 
(1778) 43 Put them into ‘pickle pots; when the liquor is 
cold pour it upon the oysters. 1809 KeNpALL 7rav. II. 
xlvi. 132 From the water-rooms, it is drawn into a second 
range of vats or rooms, called *pickle-rooms. 1773 Gotv- 
SMITH 13 Apr. in Boswell Fohuson, The very next shop to 
Northumberland: house is a *pickle-shop. 1757 W. Tuomp- 
son R. NV, Advoc.22,1..was.. made inspecting Coe of the 
*Pickle-yard. 
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Pickle (pirk’l), st.2 Se. and north. dial. 


[Origin unknown. 

The two senses are not generally felt to be the same word in 
Scotch; but cf. the use of graiz in ‘1 hae-na a graino’ saut 
i’ the hoose’; ‘A man without a grain o’ sense ’.] 

1. A single grain or corn of wheat, barley, or oats, 
e.g. a barley-pickle, a barley-comn. b. Formerly, 
also, a single grain or particle (of sand, dust, ete. ). 

1ssz Asp. Hamitton Catech. (1884) 204 As breid is maid 
of mony pickillis of corne. 17.. Sone, O gin my Love ii, 
O gin my love were a pickle of wheat, Awa’ wi’ that pickle 
o' wheat I wad flee. 1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 1. 
557 Lhe eais are found to have alternately a plump well- 
filled pickée and an empty husk. 1868 AtxKinson Céeve- 
land Gloss., Pickle, a single grain or kernel; of corn, rice, 
or the like. 

b. 1632 ReTHERForD Left. (1262) 1. xaii. 87 Ye shall run 
out your glass even to the last pickle of sand. 1656 JEANES 
Vixt. Schol, Div. 150 Rotten, and dissolved into innumer- 
able pickles of dust. 

2. A small quantity or amount (of fluid, powder, 
or anything quantifative) ; a little. (Followed by 
sb, without of.) 

a1724 in Ramsay's Tea-t. Alise. (1733) 1. 9 Sick’s I hae 
ye’s get a pickle. 1724 Ramsay / have a Green Purse i, 
I have a green purse, and a wee pickle gowd. a 1810 
TANNaHiLe Poents (1846) 16 I’ve spuna pickle yarn. 1816 
Scotr Old Mort. xl, 1 wad get my pickle meal and my 
soup milk. 1822 Gatt /’vovost xxxviil. (1868) 110 A pickle 
tea and sugar. 1893 STEVENSON Ca/riona 75 Ye'll have.. 
to think a wee pickle less of your dainty self. 

Pickle (pik’l), v1 [f. Pickie sd.1 Cf. MDu. 
(21479), Du., MLG, fehelen, Ger. pokeln.] 

l. ¢rans. To put into or steep in pickle; to pre- 
serve in pickle. (Sometimes, To preserve with 
salt, to salt, as butter.) 

1552 [see Picktep! 1). 1570 Levins Afauip. 122/1 To 
Pickle flesh, comd:7e, satire. 1599 Haxtcyt Voy, II. 110 
They vse to pickle them with vineger and salt. 1661 
Lovett Hist. Anim. & Min. 220 Salmon... If pickled it’s 
like Sturgian. 1732 Berkecey Adciphr. vi. §14 A physician, 
who, having pickled half a dozen embryos [etc.]. 1768 
Cowrer Let. to F Hill 3 May, Mrs. Rebecca Cowper's 
receipt to pickle cabbage. 1893 KatE Saxporn Truth/. 
Wom. S. California 28 Vhe processes of pickling olives. 

b. To fill (a vessel) with pickle or brine for 
preserving meat. 

1757 Woop in W. Thompson RX. WV. Advoc. 12 The Casks 
to (fe always drove and pickled in ‘Time. 

2. Naut. To rub salt, or salt and vinegar, on the 
back after whipping or flogging: formerly practised 
as a punishment. 

1706 /ng. Naval Miscarriages in Harl. Mise. (Park) I. 
574 The whipping and pickling of seamen (a harbarous 
practice which has been mucb used of late) has likewise been 
a great hindrance to the manning of our fleet. 1725 De For 
Voy. round World (1840) 90 Pickling, that is to say, throwing 
salt and vinegar on the back after the whipping. 1887 
J. K. Laveuton in Dict. Nat. Biog. XII. 205/1 It was 
acknowledged that [in Corbet’s ship, ¢ 1808] the number of 
men flogged was very great;..and that the backs of the 
sufferers were habitually pickled. 

3. To steep in or treat with some acid, or other 
chemical preparation, for cleansing or other pur- 
pose, in various manufactures, etc. 

1844 SterHens Bk. Farm II. 503 Seed-wheat should be 
pickled, that is, subjected to a preparation in a certain kind 
of liquor, before it is sown. 1858 GREENER Guunery 219 
‘Pickled’ is the term also used to describe the process, 
which is simply eating away the softer metals from around 
the steel or harder material. 1858 Joyxson Afetals 103 
The sheets to be galvanised are pickled, scoured, and 
cleaned. 1887 Gummine Electricity 213 The objects are 
first ‘pickled ’ in a bath of mixed dilute nitric and sulpburic 
acids. 1889 Standard 22 Oct. 2 The ordinary dressings 
with which seed-corn is ‘pickled’, to prevent bunt or smut, 

b. ‘To prepare, as an imitation, and sell as 
genuine ; said of copies or imitations of paintings 
by the old masters, A7v¢ Jour.’ (Webster 1864). 


4. transf. and fig. in various applications, 

¢16z0 Z. Boyp Zion's Flowers (1855) 18 For this our eyes 
are pickled up with teares, That are most brinie. 1651 
Crevetann Elegy on Abp. Canterbury 36 Not to repent, 
but pickle up their Sin, 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 47 
A theory, pickled in the preserving juices of pulpit eloquence. 
1904 Daily Chron. 1 Sept. 8/2, 1 think you are pickling a 
rod for your own back. 

Pickle, v.2 Ods. or dia/. [dim. or freq. of 
Pick v.1] 

+1. (2?) To pick clean, cleanse by ininute picking. 

c1440 Promp, Parv. 397/1 Pykelynge, purgulacio. 1591 
Syivester Du Bartas i, vi. 286 The Wren..Into his [the 
crocodile’s] mouth he skips, his teeth he pickles Cleanseth 
his palate. : 

2. ¢rans, and ¢ztr. To pick in a small way, or 
a little ata time ; to peck, nibble; to eat sparingly 
or delicately. Also fig. Chiefly Sc. and dial. 

1513 Dovctas Axcis xu. Prol. 158 Phebus red fowle.. 
Pykland his meyt in alleis quhar he went. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 122/2 To Pickle, eat nicely, edere minutim, 1583 
Gotpinc Calvin on Deut. i.6 Whensoeuer we haue..but 
pickled vpon the doctrine without suffering it to work any 
true liuelinesse in vs. @1585 Potwart /dyting zw. Alont- 
Lick where I laid, and pickle of that pye. 
1793 T. Scott oes 325 (Jam.) Robin Routh and Marion 
Mickle, Wha baith contentitlie did pickle Out o’ ae pocke. 
1818 Scott //rt. Afidl, xxviii, Aweel, lass,..then thou must 
pickle in thine ain poke-nook, and buckle thy girdle thine 
ain gate, 1855 Ropinson lihitby Gloss., Pickdle,..to eat or 
pick but a small quantity.at a time, as sickly cattle are said 
only to pickle a bit out Of the hand at once. 


PICKLED. 


b. To deal with in a minute way, to PIDDLE 


obs.) 3 see also quot. a 1825. 

a 1568 AscHamM Scholem. (.\rb.) 158 To busie my selfe in 
pickling about these small pointes of Grammer. a 1825 
Foray Voc. E. Anglia, Pickle, v. to glean a field a second 
time, when, of course, very little can be found. 

Pickle, obs. var. PiGHTLE; local var. of PIKEL. 

Pickled (pitk’ld), ff/. 4.1 [f. PickLeE v.1) 

1. Preserved in pickle ; steeped in some chemical 
preparation: see PICKLE v.1 1, 3. 

1ssz_ Hutort, Pykled or bryned, murtaticus. 1620 
Mippteton Chaste Maid t. ii, My wife..longs For nothing 
but pickled cucumbers. 1757 W. THompson 2... Advoc. 
g Pickled, unpickled, and undrained Casks rolled away 
together, 1876 ScnHuLtz Leather Manuf, 19 Pickled hides 
should be kept separate from Salted. ates Westm, Gas. 
20 Jan. 7/2 The vessel was loaded with pickled sleepers. 

b. fickled herring; see PICKLE-HERRING. 

2. fig.: see PICKLE v.1 4, 

1633 P. Fretcuer Purple fst. vi. xiii, With lips confession 
and with pickled cries. 1635 Quartes Lodi. iv. xii, My 

ickled eyes did vent Full streames of briny teares. 1820 

AMB £dra Ser. t. Christ's [[osf., (n lieu of our half. pickled 
Sundays. 1842 S. Lover //andy Andy xxv, The poor 
pickled electors were driven back to their inn in dudgeon. 

+b. Of a person: Thoroughly ‘imbued’ with 
mischief; mischievous, roguish. Oés. 

1691 tr. Evutlianne’s Frauds Rom. Morks (ed. 3) 343 Most 
impudent and pickel’d youths. 1706 Farquuar Xecrutting 
Officer v. vii, His poor boy Jack was..a pickled dog, I 
shall never forget him. 1804 Cottins Scrip-scrap, [pit. 
on Foote 3 Here a pickled rogue lies, whom we could not 
preserve, Though his pickle was true Attic Salt. 


+ Pickled, #//.a.2 Obs. Also 5 pykeled. 
[? arly variant of PECKLED.] Variegated, speckled. 

14.. Yoc.in Wr.- Wilcker 593/15 Liridus, t. diversi coloris, 

ykeled. did. 610'23 Dicitur gallina lirida scou, pykeled 
Bea show. ¢16z0 W, Lavson in Arb. Garner I. 194 Wings 
of a feather of a mallard, teal, or pickled hen’s wing. 

Pi-ckle-he:rring. Now care. [Found first 
as pickled herriug, {. PICKLED fp/.a.; somewhat 
later pickle-herring, after MD. or early mod.Dua. 
peeckel-harinck (1567 Junius Noneuclator), MLG. 
pekel-herink (Liibben- Walther), both in sense 1, 
mod.Du. pekel-hariug, mod.G. pickelhariug.] 

+1. “¢. A pickled herring. Oés. 

a. ¢1570 Pride & Low. (1841) 75 For feare of meeting with 
a pickled hearing And mountaynes made of matters frivolous. 
1598 Meres Pallad. Samia 11. 286b, Robert Greene died 
of a surfet taken at Pickeld Herrings, & Rhenish wine. 
1796 H. Hunter tr. S¢.-Pierre’s Stud. Nat. (1799) 1. 260 
‘Those which are caught far to the North, known, in Holland, 
by the name of pickled herrings. 

B. 1573-80 Barer Ady. H gos A pickle Herring, Aalec con- 
ditanea. 1600 RowLanps Lett. //umours Blood vi. 77 
Taken with a Pickle-herring or two, As Flemmings at Saint 
Katherines vse 10 do. Dekker Ants. Conjur. (1842) 
76 Hee had..shortened his dayes by keeping company with 
pickle herrings. 

2. A clown, a buffuon, a merry-andrew. 

This application of the term originated in German. It 
appears in 1629 in Engetische Comedien und Tragedicn .. 
sampt dem Pickelhering, where itis the naine of a humorous 
character in one of the plays, and of the chief actor in a 
series of ‘ Pickelharings-spiele’ and ‘Sinzspiele '(=Jic sd. 4). 
One of the latter is a version of R. Cox’s Singing Simphin, 
anda Dutch version of this, froin the German, as Stagende 
Rlucht van Pekelharingh in de Kist, 1648, isthe first known 
evidence of the use in Dutch, to which Addison attributed 
itin 1711—the first mention in English. (Grimm's Dictionary 
is in error in ascribing to it an English origin.) 

a, 1711 Appison Spect. No. 47 P6 A Set of merry Drolls.. 
whom every Nation calls by the Name of that Dish of Meat 
which it loves best. In Holland they are termed Pickled 
Hervings; in F-ance, Jean Pottages; in Italy, Maccaronies ; 
and in Great Britain, Jack Puddings. 1726 ArBUTHNOT 
Diss. Dumpling (ed. 5) 8 Content your selves with being 
Zanies, Pickled-Herrings, Punchionellos. 

B. 1716-20 Lett. fr. Mist's Frnl.(1722) 1.81 Pickle-Herring 
was then in the Heighth of his Archness, Activity, and 
Grimaces. 1790 Bystander 134 Making a Merry-Andrew 
of himself, in imitation of the otber Pickle-herring. 1849 
tr. Meinhold’s Sidonta the Sorceress 1.232 People think 
it must be pickelherring, or some such strolling mummers 
come to exhibit to the folk during the evening. 

attrié. 1789 Wotcott (P. Pindar) Ode fo eight Catsix, She 
mounteth with a pickle-herring spring, Without th’assistance 
ofarope, 1831 Cartyte Sart. Kes. 1. ix, Their high State 
Tragedy. . becomes a Pickleherring-Farce to weep at, which 
is the worst kind of Farce. 

Pickler ! (pikla:). 20ds. [f. Pickte v7.2 + 
-ER!.] a. One who picks a little at a timc, or 
who eats sparingly. b. See quot. 1718. 

1581 MutcasteR Positions vi. (1887) 46 The dict ..must be 
small, as nature isa pickler, and requires but small pittaunce. 
1718 Entertainer No. 14. 90 A pernicious Sect of Animals 
called Picklers; who take upon themselves ..to ridicule 
every Thing that does not square with their own Humours. 

Pi-ckler®, [f. Pickte v.1 + -er!.] 

1. A vegetable (cucumber, onion, etc.) grown for 
pickling. 

1763 Muts Pract. Husb. IV. 166 The latter crop of 
cucumbers, commonly called _picklers. 1846 J. Baxter 
Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed, 4) I. 174 In Essex. conions are 
grown largely in field culture... Picklers are grown upon 
poor, light ground, to keep them small. 

2. A person or thing that pickles (/i7. and hg.) 

1865 Sir P. Watts in Brighton Zi (1892) 265 The 
Droitwich saline baths.. powerful picklers indeed they are. 
xe Daily News go meyers To Picklers, Laundrymen, 
and Others.—Convenient Premises to Let. 

Picklesome (pik’lsim), a. wouce-wi. if 
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PICKLE 56.1 + -somE.] Of the character of a | 
‘pickle’ (PICKLE sé.1 5); inclined to mischief. 

1885 Century Mag. XXX. 380/2 Violet Carmine was a ; 
pickle... A residence of five months in.. New York had 
not by any means tended to make her less picklesome. 

Picklet, obs. variant of PIKELET 1. 

Pickling, pi-cklin, sé. dia/. Also 6 pyglyng. 
(Origin doubtful.] See quots. 1825, 1868. 

1545 Rates of Customs cjb, Pyglyng the C. elles contey. 
xii score elles xxs. 1583 /did. Dvij, Pickling the c, con- 
tayning xii, xx. elles 114. a1825 Forsy Voc. £. Angelia, 
Picklin, a sort of very coarse linen, of wbich seedsmen niake 
their bags, dairy maids their aprons, etc. 1868 ATKINSON 
Cleveland Gloss., Pickling, a kind of fine canvas, used for 
covering meat-safes, and other like objects. 

Pickling (prklin), v/s.) [f. PickLE v.1] 
The action of PICKLE v.1, iu various senses. 

1691 T. H{ace] Acc. New Invent. p. ix, The Dutch way 
of Pickling of Herrings. 1734 Berketey Let. to 7. Prior 
30 Apr., Wks. 1871 IV. 227 A good cook, and understands 
pickling and preserving. 1858 Giexxy Gard. Every-day 
BR, 220/1 Cabbages for Pickling are now coming to heart. 
1867 SaytH Sailor's Word-tk., Pickling, a mode of salting 
naval timber ..to insure its durability. 188: Raymonp 
Mining Gloss., Pickling, cleaning sheet-iron or wire by 
immersion in acid. 

b. attrib. Used for pickling; of vegetables, 
grown for pickling, intended to be pickled. 

1812 Sir J. Sixcrair Syst. [/usb. Scot. 1. 326 Wheat must 
bave as much lime put upon it, as soon as it comes out of 
the pickling tub, as will dry it quickly, 1831 Lincoln 
flerald 23 Dec. 3/6 Half a dozen pickling-jars, 1855 
Detamer A‘tch. Gard. 37 To obtain small pickling oniony 

Pickling, v4. sb.2 Obs.: see PICKLE v.* 1. 

Picklock (pikilpk), sd.1 and a1 [f. Pick v.1 
+ Lock sb.2: see PIcK-.] 

A. sb. 1. A person who picks a lock; sfec. 
a thief who opens a door by picking the lock. 

1553 T. Witson Ret. 76 b, I haue one..to whom there is 
no cofer lockt, nor dore shut.., meanyng that he was a pick- 
lock, and a false verlet. 1651 Cuarteton Efphes. & Cimim. 
Matrons tu, (1668) 9 Locking the door hehind him, with as 
little noise as a Pick-lock. 1889 Daily News 3 Dec. 7/2 
She called him a ‘picklock ’ anda ‘ Paul Pry’. 

Ag. 1614 B. Jonson Bart. Fair in. v, Valke with some crafiy 
fellow, some picklocke o’ the Law! 1716 M. Davies A then, 
Brit, il. 37 Sir Thomas Bolen..was called the Pick-lock of 
Princes. 

2. An instrument for picking locks. 

1591 Perctvate Sf. Dict., Gaucna,a false keye, a picke- 
locke. 1603 SHAKS. J/eas, for Win. ii. 18 We take him to 
be a Theefe..for wee haue found vpon him. .a strange Pick- 
lock. 1683 Crowne City Polttiques v.i, 1 have a picklock 
in my pocket. 1828 W. Sewett O.c/, Prize Ess. 63 A vile 
Laconmian lock, with three stout wards, Which no picklock 
or nail can reach to open. 1879 Cassels Techn. Educ. WV. 
244/1 The..most ingenious picklock ever seen. 

Ae 1581 J. Bewt. (faddon'’s Ausw, Osor. 393b, By which 
picklockes they locke fasi tle gates of hell, and open the 
gates of heaven to whom they list. 1702 Fg. Theephrast, 
72 Money is the very pick-lock that opens the way into all 
Cabinets and Councils. . 

B. adj. Used for picking a lock; esp. in pick- 
lock key = N. 2. Also fig. 

1607 Rowtaxps Guy H’arw. 75 Hell's picklock powder 
was unknown 1o men. 1670 Loud. Gaz. No. 446/4 A bunch 
of picklock keys 1693 C. Drypen in Dryden's Fuvenat 
vii. (1697) 174 The well-lung’d Civilian .. opens first the 
Cause, Then with a Pick-lock Tongue perverts the Laws. 
1850 Cuuus Locks 4 Keys 32 He thought it would be impos- 
sible to pick them..by any picklock keys. 

Picklock, 54.2 and a.2 /Vool Mauuj.  [f. Pick 
a, or vl 7+Lock sb.l] Name for the highest 
quality of Engiish wool. 

1794 Foot Agric. 61 (2.D.D.) The dearest class of wool, 
called ‘ picklock ’, is estimated at thirty-two pence a pound. 
1842 Discuorr Woollen Manuf. Ul. 114, 1 fee .. divided 
them [wools] into six classes, ..1st class—the pick-lock and 
prime. 2nd class—the choice and super. .. stl class—livery 
and short coarse. €th class—pick-lock, grey, &c. &c. 1884 
W. S. B. McLaren Spinning (ed. 2) 17 In the woollen 
trade the following names are common for English wool :— 
picklock, which, as the name implies, is the choicest of all; 
prime, which is very similar; choice, a very little stronger; 
super, from the shoulders [etc.]. 

Pickman. [In sensc 1, f. Pick 56.1+ Man. 

1. A labourer who works with a pick; c.g. | 
a miner or collier who uses a pick, a hewer. | 

1856 //ousch. Words XIII. 544 Miners from Cornwall,.. 
Muckshifters, Pickmen [etc.], 1878 Ure Dict. Arts IV. 631 
(Ozokerite), Five or more gangs work at a time, each con- | 
sisting of four or five men, one pickman cutting the ground, 
one for drawing stuff to the shaft bottom, two at the windlass. 

2. A raker who rakes the hay into rows. diaé. 

1863 Barnes Dorset Dial. Gloss. s.v. Haymeaken, In 
raking grass into double rollers, or pushing hay up into 
weals, the fore raker or pickman Is said to rake in or push 
in, or row or roo, and the other to close. 

3. = Pickmaw. dial. 

1899 Prevost Cumberland Gloss., Pickman, the tern. | 

Pickman, obs. form of PIKEMAN 1. | 

Pickmaw’. Sc. and zorth. dial. Also 9 | 
Northumb. picki-maw. [Second element Maw3, 
gull; first uncertain (some conjecture fick, PircH).] 
A common name in Scotland of the Black-headed 
Gull, Larus ridibuudus: see Gui sb.t 

¢1450 Hottanp Howlat 183 Parfytlye thir Pikmawis, as 
for prionris, With thar party habitis present tham thar. 
1805 A. Scotr Poems (1808) 224 The lav'rock, the peasweep, | 


an’ skirlin pickmaw. 1818 Scotr Br. Lamm. xxv, The 
very pick-maws and solan-geese out-by yonder at tbe Bass 


PICKPURSE. 


bae ten times tbeir sense! 1894 Morthumbld. Gloss. 529 
Peewit Gull. .also called sea crow, and fick-1'-ia [on p. 533 
erron. Aicina). 

Pi'ck-me-up. co//og. [A phrase used as sd. : 
see Pick v,! 20, and Pick-.] orig. A stimulating 
drink serving to restore vigour after exhanstion; 
extended to beverages, medicinal preparations, etc., 
supposed to have restorative and tonic qualities. 

1867 Latuam Black & White 80 Who could induce the 
American loafer to drink home-brewed ale. .instead of pick- 
me-ups. 1871 Standard 13 Feb., A good trade in ‘ foaming 
pick-me-ups’,.. was done at the various American bars 
1884 Pall Mall G. 4 Apr. 4/1 The land of cocktails and pick- 
me-ups. 1900 H!estm. Gaz. 5 Feb. 5/2 Incautious use of a 
pick-me-up in which strychnine was an ingredient. 

b. transf. and fig. Anything serving to restore 
strength or vigour, or having a bracing effect. 

1876 ‘Ouipa’ IWinter City vii. 217 To Society the Pére 
Hilarion was only a sert of mental liqueur, as Jenny Léa 
was an American ‘pick-me-up’. 1887 /’oor Nellie (1888) 
278 Dr. Doseman’s lively wrath proved a pick-me-up to his. 
1890 W. J. Gorpon Foundry 1oz The pick-me-up we saw 
administered was a small dose of spiegeleisen froma furnace 
close by. 1891 M. O’Rete Frenchm. in Amer. 43 This 
man is in constant need of moral support and pick-me-up. 

{Pickmire, an erroneous book-name for the 
PickMAW: prob. a copyist’s or printer’s error. 

Appears in Bewick’s Brit. Birds, 1808, vol. II (not by 
Bewick) 226, whence in Montagu Oruith, Dict, 1812, Swain 
son Prov. Names Brit. Birds (E.D.S.), who erroneously 
locates it in Roxburghshire (where fick-snaz is the name).] 

Picknick, -er, -ing: see Picnic, €tc. 

Pickoss, -oys, obs. forms of Pickax. 

Pickpack: sce PicK-s-Back; Pickpenny, 
Obs. : see PICK-. 

Pickpocket (pikppket), sé. 
PockET: see P1ck-.] 

1. One who steals from or ‘picks’ pockets; a 
thief who follows the practice of stealing things 
from the pockets of others. 

1591 Greene Disc. Coosnage Pref. (1592) 2 The picke- 
pockets and cut-purses, are nothing so dangerous to mieete, 
as these coosning Cunny-catchers. 1668 Rotte Adsidem., 
Action sur Case xx. 73 Si home ditde A. He was a Pick- 
pocket, and he picked my pocket, and took 12s. of money 
out of my pocket. Nul Action gist. 1721 STEELE Sfecé. 
No. 78 » 4 It was only a Pickpocket. who during his Kissing 
her stole away allhis Money. 1858 Lytton What will he 
do\. iv, He did not wish to..turn shoeblack or pickpocket. 

trausf, and fig. 1593 G. Harvey Prerce’s Super. Wks. 

(Grosart) II. 272 The pickthanke of vanity, the pickpocket 
of foolery, the pickpurse of all the palteries, and knaueries 
in Print. 1823 Lame Elia Ser. 11. Old Dlargate Hoy, The 
nibbling pick-pockets of your patience. 

attrib, «1716 Soutu Ses. (1744) XI. 29, I do not mean 
the auricular pick-pocket confession of the Papists, 1764 
Gray Candidate 6 Such a sheep-biting look, such a pick- 
pocket air! 1823 Syn, Smita H’&és. (1850) II. 12/2 His 
inission to the fifth or pickpocket quarter of tbe globe. 

2. ¢ia/, Given asa name to vaiious weeds which 
impoverish the land, as Shepherd’s Purse, Corn 
Spurrey, etc.: cf. next 2 and see Eng. Dial. Dict. 

1875 Sussex Gloss., Pickpockets, Shepherd’s purse. 

Hence Pi-ckpo:cket v., usually as vd/. sb.3; Pi:ek- 
pocketing, stealing from pockets; Pick-po-cket- 
ism, the practice of picking pockets; also /razzsf.; 
Pickpo‘cketry = prec. : in quot. ‘ plagiarism’, 

1673 RK. Heap Canting Acad. 5 They will dextrously 
*pick pocket. 1838 Dickens O. /wist xliii, A “pick- 
pocketing case, your worship. 1886 Pa// Mall G. 17 Sept. 
4/1 Pickpocketing is merely another form of gambling. 
1830 Examiner 612/1 The *pick-pocketism above alluded to 
cannot be defended. 1803 SoutHEy Le/t, (1856) I. 238 The 
crime of pedantry, stupidity, jackassness, and *pickpocketry, 


+ Pickpurse. Os. [See Pick-.] 

1. One who steals purscs or from purses; a pick- 
pocket. 

1386 Cuaucer Aunt.’s 7. 1140 Ther saugh I first. .. The 
pykepurs [v. 7. pykpurs]. 1393 Lane. P. 27. C. vin 370 
A dosen harlotes Of portours and of pykeporses. 1842 
Upatt Erasm. Apoph. 121 b, The pikepurses and stealers 
of apparell. 1543 in Lett. & Papers Hen. WITT, XVII. 
it. 316 All pickpurses’ ears are not set on the pillory as yet. 
1615 ‘IT. Apams lVAtte Devill 47 The pick-purse .. doth not 
so much hurt as this general robber. 1727 Swirr Dreams 
Whs. 1755 III. 11, 234 His fellow pick-purse.. Fancies his 
fingers in the cully’s fob. 

b. trausf. and fig. 

a 1586 Sinxney Astr. & Stella \xxiv, | am no pick-purse of 
anotheis wit. @160z W. Perkins Cases Consc. (1619) 332 
Inordinate and affected care is commonlya great pick purse. 
1611 Cotcr. s.v. Argent, Good cheape commodities are 
notable picke-purses. 

ce. altrib, 

1508 DunsBar Flytine 114 Pynit pykpuirs pelour. c1g50 
Dice-Play Tv, Hyghe law {signifieth}) robbery, Figginge 
lawe, picke purse crefte. 1612 Pasguil’s Night-Cap (1877) 
8 To see a pilfring and a pick-purse knaue,.. Diue to the 
bottome of a true mans purse. ; 

a. Purgalory pickpurse, pickpurse purgatory: 
a dyslogistic term of 16th c¢. controversy, used 
orig. app. by Latimer, in reference to the use made 
of the doctrine of purgatory to obtain payments for 
masscs for departed souls, etc. 

1537 tr. Latimer's Sern. bef. Convoc. Dij, They that begotte 
and brought forth, that one old ancient purgatorie pycke 
pourse. ¢15§0 Bate A. Yokan (Camden) 63 Your pardons, 
your bulles, your purgatory pyckepurse. 1556 OLDE Awnti- 
christ 81b, That most gayneful fornace of the popes 
pikepurce Purgatorie. a159x H. Smitu Arrow agst. Ath. 


[f. Pick v.l 9 + 


PICK-QUARREL. 


(1622) 60 It may he well and justly called Purgatorie Pick- 
purse;.. wealth and great riches of the clergy, was the only 
inark theyaimed at. 1712 M, Henry /’ofery Wks. 1853 11. 
346/2 ‘ Purgatory pick-purse ’, so it has been called. 

2. A name of Shepherd’s Purse, Capsella Bursa- 
pastoris, from its impoverishing the land. Also 
of Corn Spurrey, Sfergula arvensis. Cf. prec. 2. 

1597 GERARDE //erbalu. xxiii. § 2.215 Shepheardes purse 
is called..in the North part..Pickepurse, and Caseweede. 
1617 Mixsueu Ductor, Pickepurse an hearbe so called. .. 
Shepheards purse or Shepheards Pouch. 1787 W. Mar- 
sHALL £. Norfolk Gloss., Pickpurse, or Sandweed, spergula 
arvensis, common spurrey. 

+Pick-qua:rrel. Oés. [See Pick-.] 

1. One given to picking quarrels ; a quarrelsome 


person. 

1530 Tinpare Pract, Predates Wks. (Parker Soc.) HI. 264 
He hath heen all his life a pick-quarrel. 1532 /d7d. 27 
Cursed be the peace-breakers, pick-quarrels, whisperers, 
hackbiters. 1588 E. Accas tr. Pres. Estate France 56 All 
the pickquariels, all the porters of Paris. .are at thy hecke. 

2. An occasion of quarrel ; a cause of dispute. 

1611 SreepD Aust. Gt. Brit. 1x. xxiv. § 54 If all these 
pretences and demands were cancelled, and Callis forgotten, 
which hath beene the continuall picke-quarrell hetwixt these 
two Realmes. ; ; 

Pickquet, Pickrel, Pickroon, obs. ff. Piquer, 
PICKEREL, PICAROON, 

Picksome (pi'ks’m), a. [f. Pick v.1+-some.] 
Choice, fastidious, dainty; particular. 

1867 F. Francis Angling vi. (1880) 190 Trouts are picksome 
and hard to please. 1888 Besant Fifty Vrs. ago viii. 136 
We were not quite so picksome in the matter of company 
as we are now. 1899 19//1 Cext. 608 ‘Phe Cominittee should 
he very picksome and particular. [Halliwell’ssense ‘ Hungry, 
peckish ’ was app, a mistake.] 

Hence Pi‘cksomeness, daintiness. 

1881 Besant & Rice Captain's Roomti, Cucumber readily 
adapts itself to all palates save those set on edge with pick- 
someness. 

Pickstaff, obs. form of PIKESTAFF. 

Pickthank (pi-kpank), sd. and a. arch. and 
dial, [f.the phrase fo peck a thank or thanks: see 
Pick v.! 8b, and Pick-.] 

A. sb. One who ‘picks a thank’, i.e. cnrries 
favour with another, esp. by informing against 
some one else; a flatterer, sycophant; a tale- 
bearer, tell-tale. 

1500-20 Dunxsar Poems xxii. 43 To he a pykthank I wald 
preif. 1551 Gray's N.Y. Gift to Somerset 86 in Furniv. 
Ballads fr. ATSS. 1. 423 Refuse those pikethanckes that 
Imagyn lyes! 1565-73 CoorEr Vhesaurus, Delitor,..a 
secrete accusour or complayner : a tell tale; a picke thanke. 
1596 Suaks. 1 f/en. (V, un. ii. 25. a 1641 Br. Mountacu 
Acts & Mon. (1642) 289 ‘These speeches that pick-thank 
reported to Antipater, with exaggerations of his own to 
make them more odious. 1710 L. Mitsourne fesy'st. 
Higher Powers 24 When other pick-thanks might be ready 
to inform against them. 1820 Scotr AdéoZ vi, I had been 
called pickthank and tale-pyet. 1879 Sara Paris herself 
agaix (1880) 1. xvii. 279 What a pickthank. .that simple party 
of English people might have thought me. 

B. adj. (attrib. use of sd.) Given to ‘ picking 
thanks’; flattering, sycophantic; tale-bearing; 
basely officious, 

1561 AwprLay Frat. Vacab. 14 This is a pickthanke 
knaue, that would make his Maister beleue that the Cowe 
is woode. 1600 DEKKER Gentle Craft Wks. 1873 I. 15 He 
sets inore discord ina nohle house, By one daies hroching 
of his pick-thanke tales, Than can he salved again in twentie 
yeares. 1692 R. L'Estrance Yosephus, Antig. xvi. xvi. 
(1733) 446 He..never fail’d of some pick-thank Story or 
other to carry away with him. 1850 L. Hunt Axtodiog. 
xii. (1860) 200 An effeminate parader of phrases of endear 
ment and pickthank adulation, 

Hence f Pickthankly a., of the character of 
a pickthank; + Picckthankness, the quality or 
character of being a pickthank. 

170z C. MaTHER Jfagn. Chr. ui. ua. xiii. (1852) 410 The 
Arch-Bishop, instead of being offended as the pick-thankly 
reporter hoped he would have heen, fell a laughing heartily. 
1672 Marvete Reh. Transp. 1. 284 But for the pickthank- 
ness of some of the Clergy, who will alwayes presume to 
have the thanks and honour of it. 

Pi-ckthank, v. rave. [f. prec.sb.] ctv. To 
play the pickthank, curry favour w7¢h (a person) ; 
+frans. to obtain by sycophancy (o4s.). Hence 
Pi-ckthanking wv/. 5b. and Af. a. 

Sometimes app. misused for to pick faults, pick holes. 

1621 Lapy M. Wrotu Urania 43 While he did credit 
pickthanking Counsellors. 1642 RocErs Naaman 308 
Many there hee who..to flatter and pickethanke with their 
Masters..do great things. @1734 Nortu Eras. 11. iv. 
§ 95 (1740) 278 He did it to pick-thank an Opportunity of 
getting more Money, [1830 Zxaminer 132/2 The most 
fastidious and pick-thanking critic. 1863 CowpDEen CLarKe 
Shaks. Char. v. 131 How constantly Shakespeare releases 
himself from the pick-thanking of his critics.] 


Picktooth (pik,tzp), sb. anda. Now rare. 
Pl. piecktooths; sometimes crron. pickteeth. 
[f. Pick v1 2 + Toorn: see Pick-.] 

A. sb. 1, An instrument for picking the teeth; 
a toothpick. 

1542 Acc. Ld. sigh Treas. Scot. in Pitcairn Crim. Trials 
I, *321 For ane Pennare of silver to keip Pyke-teithe in, to 
be Kingis grace. 1572 Gascoicnes IWVs., Hearbces, IWeedes, 
etc. (1587) 154 As with a piketooth byting on your lippe. 
1594 Pray Yewedll-ho. 1. 73 Small luniper stickes, with 
sharpe points like picketoothes. 1685 Lioyoin Lett, Lat. 
nent Persons (1813) I. 2g Now he gave him his case of pick- 
teeth. 1755 H. Watroce Let. to Montagu 20 Dec., I was 
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afraid you would think I had sent you a hundle of pick- | 
tooths, insted of pines and firs. 1812 W. Tennant Amster 
F. vi. xxxii, Guest and hostess hackward leaning, all Their 
picktooths now were plying. nen 

2. The umbelliferous plant Amz Visnaga, also 
called Toothpick Bishopweed; so called from the 
use made of the dry stalks of the umbels. 

1760 J. Lee /utrod. Bot. App. 322 Pick-tooth, Daucus. 
1866 Trcas. Got., Picktooth, Amz Visnaga. 1884 Mitcer 
Plant-n., Pick-tooth, Daucus Visnaga. 

3. attrib., as picktooth case. 

1685 Lond. Gaz. No. 2068/4 A Pick-Tooth Case wrought. 
1711 Puckre Clad (1817) 74 Accoutred with a large muff .. 
snuff-hox, diamond-ring, pick-tooth-case, silk handkerchief. 
1807 Craspe Par. Keg. 1. 237 His milk-white hand Could 
pick tooth case and box for snuff command, 

B. adj. Idle, indolent, easy, leisurely (like a 
person resting and picking his teeth after a meal), 

1728 Vansr. & Cis. Prom. Hush. 1. i, My Lord and I, 
after..dinner, sat down by the fire-side, in an idle, indolent, 

ick-tooth way. 1767 Mrs. S. Pennincton Leff. II. 39 

We breakfast.. with Aristotle, and pass our pick-tooth hours 
with Orpheus. 1809 Mackin Gr/ Slas ww. ix. ? 3 The pick- 
tooth carelessness ot a lounger. 1865 Pad/ J/all G. 29 May 
x hat easy, picktooth air of fashion, with which the noble 
Marquis is good enough to transact the business of the 
nation. 

Pickueer, obs. form of PICKEER. 

Pick-up, 52. (¢.) [f. the phr. to pick up: see 
Pick v.! 20.] 

a. The act of picking up; sec. in Cricket, the 
picking up of the ball, in order to return it. b. 
That which picks up, as a railway-train. ¢@. That 
which is picked up, as a pick-up meal (see B); one 
who is picked up, a chance passenger, acquaintance, 
etc. ad. An informal game between sides picked 
onthe spot. e. Printing. ‘Standing matter that 
comes into use and is counted as new matter’. 

a. 1886 Daily News 27 July 3/2[A cricketer] conspicuous 
for the quickness of his pick-up and the accuracy of his 
return. 1891 W. G. Grace Cricket 262 Pick-up and return 
must be one action, or the batsman will steal a sharp run. 

b. 1877 WV. IW. Linc. Gloss. s.v., The last train at night 
which runs..from Sheffield to New Holland, is called the 
Pick up. 1891 Padl Mall G. 20 Oct. 6/2 The experiments 
for Mr. Edison’s new electric tramcar were conducted at 
his laboratory at West Orange, New Jersey. .. Its chief 
feature is the ‘pickups’ which take the current froin one 
line of rails. 1898 772- Bits 18 June 220/3 Those [lights] of 
slow goods trains and ‘pick-ups’ are distinguished hy a 
single green light..placed over the left-hand buffer. 

@. 1860 [see BJ]. 1890 W. A. WALLAcE Only @ Sister 311 
She..will be a grand pick-up for somebody when he goes. 
1895 Funk's Stand, Dict. s.v. Pick vh., Pick-up, (Slang) a 
woman whose acquaintance is made on the street; especially, 
a street-walker. 1898 WottocomBe Alornz till Eve ii. 15 
Each driver was anxious to get the first chance of pick-ups 
on the road. | : A 

B. attvib. or as adj. a. = that picks up or 
is used in picking up, as in prck-up apparatus, 
circuit, water-trough, etc.; b. = picked up for the 
nonce, as in pick-up crew, dinner, game, leant. 

ar8s9 Maj. Downing in London (Bartlett), They had 
only a pick-up dinner. 1860 Barttert Dict. Amer. 
(ed. 3), A pick-up dinner, called also simply a pick-up, 
is a dinner made up of such fragments of cold meats as 
temain from former meals. 1876 Preece & SIEVEWRIGHT 
Telegraphy 274 ‘Yhe faulty section of the through wire is 
thrown out until the fault is removed. In its place is suh- 
stituted the section cp of the ‘pick-up ‘circuit. Communica- 
tion is thus preserved between a and E. 1889 G. FinpDLay 
Eng. Railway 106 The tenders attached to the engines 
have a ‘pick up’ apparatus, provided with a scoop, which 
can be lowered into the trough while the train is passing 
over it at full speed, and the trucks are filled with water in 
a few seconds. 1894 Hest. Gas. 29 Jan. 5/1 A pick-up 
goods train driver and fireman experienced a shock as if the 
locomotive had struck some hard suhstance lying on the rails. 

Pickwick! (pi-kwik). [See Picxwick1an.] 
Trade name for a cheap kind of cigar. 

1851 Mavuew Lond, Latour \. 441 The last time I sold 
Pickwicks and Cubers a penny apiece with lights for 
nothing, was at Greenwich Fair. 1865 Sat. Rev. 15 July 
79/1 Smoking his pipe or his pickwick where he will. 1871 
M. Cotuins A/rg. & Alerch. 1. ii. g2 By your Lordship’s 
leave I'll smoke a pickwick. E : 

Pi-ckwick’. [See Pick-.] A pointed instru- 
ment for pulling up the wick of an oil-lamp. 

1864 in WEBSTER. 

Pickwickian (pikwikiin), a. [f. Pickwick, 
surname in Dickens's Posthumous Papers of the 
Pickwick Club (1837).] Of or pertaining to Mr. 
Pickwick, or the Pickwick Club; chiefly Aumovous 
in phr. 7 (a) Pickwickian sense, language, in a 
technical, constructive, or conveniently idiosyn- 
cratic or esoteric sense; usually in reference to 
language ‘unparliamentary’ or compromising in 
its natural sense. 

1837 Dickens [chw. i, The Chairman felt it his impera- 
tive duty to demand. . whether he had used the expression... 
in a common sense. Mr. Blotton had no hesitation in 
saying that he had not—he had used the word inits Pick- 
wickian sense. 1866 Fetton Anc. § Afod. Gr. }. 1. vi. 100 
Out it comes..with no mincing of phrase, and no Pick- 
wickian or Congressional explanations afterwards. 1902 
Cuambertain Sp. B'ham 17 Nov., In every case it had only 
a political, perhaps I might say a Pickwickian, meaning. 

Hence Pickwi'ckianism, a statement made in 
a Pickwickian sense; Pickwi'ckianly @dv., in 
a Pickwickian sense. 


PICNIC. 


1887 Chicago Advance 14 Apr. 229/1 Dr. Arthur Little dis- 
cussed almost convincingly, albeit somewhat pickwickianly, 
‘the Advantages of Presbyterianism’. 1894 /drd. 28 June, 
This author does not mean his assertions to be taken as 
facts, but only as bits of critical pickwickianisms. 

Picky, Sc. and north. dial. var. Pireny. 

Pickydeuant, variant of PICKE-DEVANT Obs. 

Pickydilly, Picle: see PiccabiLt, PiGure. 

Picnic (pi‘knik), 55. Also 8-9 pique-nique, 
pick-nick, pic-nic, pic nic. [Occurs (in refer- 
ence to foreign countries) from 1748, but app. not 
before ¢1800 as an English institution; ad. F. 

pique-nigue, stated by Ménage Dict. Etyniol. 
(1692) to be of recent introduction ; in Dict. Acad. 
1740. In use in Germany @1748, in Sweden 
a 1788 (Widegren’s Dict.). See Note below.] 

1, Originally, A fashionable social entertainment 
in which each person present contributed a share 
of the provisions; now, A pleasure party includ- 
ing an excursion to some spot in the country where 
all partake of a repast out of doors: the partici- 
pants may bring with them individually the viands 
and means of entertainment, or the whole may be 
provided by some one who ‘gives the picnic’. 

The intermediate stage is seen in quot. 1868. The essential 
feature was formerly the individual contribution ; now, it is 
the al /resco form of the repast. 

1748 Cuesterr. Let. to Son (in Germany, app. Berlin) 
29 Oct., I like the description of your /’%c-xzc; where, I 

take it for granted, that your cards are only to hreak the 
formality of a circle, 1763 Lapy M. Coxe Lett., to Lady 
Strafford 23 Sept. (1889) I. 7, | was last night at a Sub- 
scription Ball which is called here [Hanover] Picquenic. 
c1800 Miss Knicnt Axutodbiog. 1. 45 We stayed here [at 
Toulon] till the 17th {Feh. 1777] and on the previous day 
went to a ‘pique-nique’ at a little country house not far 
from the town. 1802 Ann. Reg. 169 The rich have their 
sports, their balls, their parties of pleasure, and their 
pic nics. 1806-7 J. BevestorD Aliserics Hum. Life (1826) 
xv. Introd., She's so full of Féte and Pic-nic and Opera. 
1826 [J. R. Best] four Vrs. France 289 Parties. .estahlish 
a pic-nic, and pass the day together. 1826 Disraeu V7z. 
Grey 1u.iv, Nature had intended the spot for pic-nics. 1866 
Miss Brappon Lady's A/ile iii. 35 They held impromptu 
pic-nics on breezy heights ahove the level of the sea. 
1868 LATHAM Johnson's Dict., Picnic, open air party, in 
which a meal, to which each guest contributes a portion of 
the viands, is the essential characteristic. 1873 //olgodlins 
39 After the picnic had been eaten, a dance was improvised. 
1886 Mrs. Ewinc J/ary’s A/eadow 21 We had a most 
delightful picnic there. 
+b. By picnic: by contributions from each 
member. Ods. [Cf. F. ‘l’ancienne tournure ad- 
verbiale @ pigue-ntgue’ (Genin in Scheler).] 

1832 F.xaminer 324/2 A sort of fasticcto, made up 
apparently by picnic from the portmanteaus of the per- 
formers. 


ce. ¢raasf. and fig. 

1887 L. J. Beauchamp in Voice (N. ¥.) 28 Apr. 3/2 For 
that length of time the dogs had a picnic. 1900 Daily 
News 20 Oct. 5/7 We go about and keep the Boers on the 
run..1 think everything points to the end of this picnic. 

+2. A member of the Picnic Society: see 3. Obs. 

1802 Spirit Pub. Frnds. V1. 197 One famous Pre-Nic 
indeed..came forward and said, they were ‘a harmless and 
inoffensive society of persons of fashion”. /éd. 198 Nor 
was the public amazement lessened, when they were 
informed, that Pic-Nics were men who acted plays and 
wrote plays for their own amusement. 1830 H. ANGELO 
Remin. 10. 5 General A...was the most prominent pic-nic 
of our dramatis personae. 1878 W. H. Husk in Grove Diet. 
Alus. 1. 82 A fashionable association termed the Pic-nics, 
who had burlettas, vaudevilles and hallets on a small scale 
performed there. 

3. attrib. Pertaining to, or of the nature or 
character of, a picnic; in earlier use with reference 
to contributions made by each member of a party 
or company, as at a ‘ picnic’ in the original sense. 

+ Picnic Society, name of a society of people of fashion in 
London ahout the beginning of the 19th c., for social enter- 
tainments, private theatricals, etc., to which each member 
contributed his share. + Picnic St: see first quot. [cf. 
F. souper & pique-nique (Genin in Scheler)}. ; 

1802 /ies 16 Mar., A Pic-Nic Supper consists of a variety 
of dishes. The Subscrihers to the entertainment have a 
bill of fare presented to them, with a number against each 
dish. The lot which he draws obliges him to furnish the 
dish marked against it, which he either takes witb himin his 
carriage, or sends by a servant. 1802 Pic-nic Society [see 
Picknickian). 1802 Spirit Pub, Frnls. V1.200 Fat capons, 
prize-beef, ham and chickens,..Ye Gods, what pretty Pic- 
Nic pickings! 1802 Axx. Meg. 376 This season has been 
marked by a new species of entertainment, common to the 
fashionable world, called a Pic Nic supper. Of the deriva- 
tion of the word, or who was the inventor, we profess our- 
selves ignorant, but thenature of it..is[etc.]. 1807 Director 
I. 267 A pic-nic conversation, where each contributes in bis 
turn from his stores of reading and observation. 1815 MMe. 
D'Arsray Diary (1876) IV. Ixiv. 305 We boarded and 
lodged hy pic-nic contract with the Princesse. 1818 
Bentuam Ch. Eng., Catech. Exam, 81 [The history] of the 
pic-nic formation of this Creed by its putative fathers the 
Apostles, may be found in their proper places. 1828 Sporting 
Mag. X X11. 225 A pack of hounds..got together. .in a sort 
of pick-nick manner by a few gentlemen in London. 1851 
W. W. Cottins Rambles beyond Railw, ix. (1852) 183 The 
girls and young men of the pic-nic partyare dancing merrily. 
1889 Henty Ith Lee ix Virginia (1890) 129 The whole 
party sat down to a picnic meal on the ground. 
+4. as adv. In the way of a picnic; by contribu- 


tions from each person. Ods. 
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1803 J. Davis Trav. U. S.176 A sum that may enable 
him to ask a friend to dine with him pic nic. 


[.Vote. The chronology ofthe word in French and English, 
with the fact that our earliest instances refer to the Con- 
tinent, and are sometimes in the French form pigue-nigue, 
show that the word came from French (although some 
French scholars, in ignorance of tbese facts, have, in view 
of tbe obscurity of its derivation, conjectured tbat the 
French word was from Eng.). Hatzfeld-Darmesteter merely 
say ‘Origin unknown: the Eng. picnic appears to be 
borrowed from French’. Scbeler mentions several con- 
jectures, amongst others that of Boniface (18..) ‘repas ot 
chacun pique au plat pour sa wigque (nique taken in the 
sense of “small coin”)’. Others think it merely a riming 
combination formed on one of its elements. In Foote’s 
Nabob (1772) Act 1, one of the characters uses nich-nack 
for pick-nick; intended perhaps to show that /ich-nick was 
still a little-known word, liable to be confounded or asso- 
ciated with better known native words or combinations, 
such as Anick-knack. But cf. PicksickeRy quot. 1803, 
‘pick-nickery and nick-nackery '.} 

Picnic (prknik , v. Inflexions pienicked, 
picnicking. [f. prec. 

(As to the spelling of the inflexions, and of the following 
words, see remarks under C and K.)] 

1, zx/r. To hold, or take part in, a picnic. 

1842 TENNYSON Audley Court 2 Let us picnic there At 
Audley Court. 1861 J. H. Bennet Winter d/edit.\. viii. 
(1875) 212 Lay..musing on the beach, or pic-niced among 
the ruins of the Castle. 1851 THornsury 7urner (1852) I. 
371 He has drawn people riding and pic-nicking. 1871 L. 
Sternen Playgr. Eur. iv. 11. 238 We picnicked on the 
grass outside tbe monastery. ; ; 

+2. trans. To furnish (provisions) by contribu- 
tions from each person, as at a picnic. Ods. 

1821 Moore J/em. (1853) III. 268 The Villamils and I 
picnicked our provender. : a 

B. ‘Yo entertain (a person) with picnics. 

1884 H. Cotuincwoop Under Meteor Flag 77 We were 
balled, féted, picniced, and generally made much of. 

Hence Picnicking vé/. 56. and ffl. a. 

1842 Mrs. F. Trottopr Visit Italy 1. xix. 312 The 
description of one of the pic-nicing days. 1864 Daily Tel. 
6 Apr., Yet can green, picnicking Simla ever wrest tbe 
crown away from Calcutta? 1883 H. P. Srorrorp in 
Harper's Mag. Mar. 578'2 Mr. Claxton suggested their 
picnicking. 1888 W. R. Cartes Life im Corea iii. 25 Yhe 
fin is used as a lounge and picnicking place. 

Picnicker piknikas). [f. Picnic v. + -ER1] 
One who picnics, or takes part in a picnic. 

1857 De Quincey A. Bentley Wks. VII. 171 note, He will 
not be able without a glass to see the gay party of pic- 
nickers, 1865 Miss Braooon Sir Fasper xxiv, The kind 
of day that all picnickers would demand of Providence. 
1888 Pall Mall G. 19 July 7/t The sainovar (the tea-urn) 
enabled the picnicers to turn out a delicious cup of tea. 

Picni‘ckery. [f. Picnic sé.+-rery] ta. 
Sce quot. 1803: apparently alluding to the 
dramatic performances of the original Picnic 
Society: cf. quots. in Prenic sd. 2. +b. Acollec- 
tion of things contributcd from various sources, like 
the provisions at a picnic. ec. £/. The requisites 
for a picnic. 

1803 Simes 4 Jan., We are induced to contend against 
any thing so contemptible as the pick-nickery and_nick- 
nackery—the pert affectation, and subaltern vanity of 
tehearsing to an audience that cannot understand, in a 
language one cannot pronounce. 1822 Mrs. E. Natuan 
Langreath 111. 66 The pick-nickery of sea stock brought 
on board by the different passengers. 1830 H. ANGELO 
Remin. 1. 290 Gillray let fly..with his double-barrelled 
gun, charged at pic-nickery, with bis crayon and etching 
tool. 1852 Aguatic Notes Camb, 4, 2 kettles, 9 plates, 4 
dishes, a charcoal bag, with a host of other picniceries. 

+Picni‘ckian. Oés. [f. as prec.+-Ian.] ta. 
A member of the Picnic Society (see Picnic 3). 
b. One who takes part in a picnic. 

180z Cutsrear Dram. Rights, etc. 45, 1 am not of the 
Pic-nic Society. therefore not a Pic-nickian. only wish to 
prove that, if the Pic-nickians choose to have a Pic-nic 
supper, they have an undoubted righttodo so. 1853 Reape 
Chr. Fohnustone 166 The other discontented Pic-nician was 
Christie Johnstone. : 

Picnicky (pikniki), e. col/og. [f. as prec. + 
-y.] Belonging to or characteristic of a picnic. 

1870 Standard 26 Nov., Occupied in a pleasant pic-nicky 
way in getting ready their breakfast before the start. 1835 
Fortnt. in Waggouette2 Vo do everything in such an entirely 
rustic and picnicky fashion. 

Picnid, Picnometer, bad spellings of Pyex-. 

Pico pio). Obs. (Sp. pzco: see Peak 56.2 H.] 
A peak, the pointed top of a mountain ; a conical 
mountain. (Originally applicd to the Peak of 
Teneriffe: see PEAK 56.2 5, Pic !, PIKE 56.3) 

1665 Sir T. Hersert 7raz, (1677) 4 This high Pico rises 
from the middle part of the Isle [Teneriffe]. a 1691 Bove 
Hist, Air (1692) 171 An exact relation of the Pico Teneriff. 
fbid., These calcined rocks lie for three or four miles almost 
tound the bottom of the Pico. 1692 Bentiey Boyle Lect. 
vil. 290 As higb as the Pico of ‘Veneriff. 1742 De Foc’s 
Your Gt. Brit. (ed. 3) 111. 206 Yet there is one of them 
[Cheviot Hills} a great deal higher than the rest, which, at 
a Distance, looks hke the Pico-Teneriffe, in the Canaries. 

Picoid (poitkoid), a Ornith. [f. L. picus 
woodpecker + -o1p.] Resembling the Picidx or 
Woodpeckers in form. 

Picoideous (paikoi-dzas), a. Ornith. [f. mod. 
L. picotde-us Picoip + -ous.] Of, pertaining to, 
or characteristic of the Picotdex, a suborder of 
birds including Woodpeckers, Honey-guides, Bar- 
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bets, Toucans, Jacamars, and Puff-birds. 
Picoi‘dean, 2 member of the Pzcordex. 

Picoise, obs. f. Pickax. Picol: see Picut. 

Picoline (pikdlain). Chem. [mod. f. L. pzx, 
pit-em pitch + o/-eune oil + -INE5; so in mod.}.] 
A colourless liquid compound (C,H;N) obtained 
from bone-oil, coal-naphtha, tar, peat, etc., having 
an intensely powerful smell. 

1853 Pharmac. Frul. X11. 134 The sulphates of ..pico- 
line, petinine are..insoluble. 1857 Mitter Elem. Chem. 
III, 260. 1865 Mansrirtp Sa/ts 263 The double series of 
isomeric compounds, of which Aniline and Picoline are 
respectively members; botb of these bodies have the com- 
position C;2H7N. : ; : 

Pico-passerine (paiko,px'sérain), a. Ornith, 
[f. L. pic-us woodpecker + passer sparrow + -INE],] 
Of or belonging to the /zcz- or /%co-passeres, an 
order proposed by Seebohm to include Picine and 
Passerine birds. 

1890 /é7s Jan. 33 Each of these six characters appears in 
every Pico-Passerine bird..but the combination of the six 
. never. .outside the limits of the Pico-Passeres. 

+ Picory. Os. Also -ie,-ee. [ad. F. picorde 
(16th e. in Littré) marauding, ad. Sp. fecorea: see 
PickEER.] Plundering or pillage by armed force; 
foraging, marauding ; looting. 

[ts90 Str J. Smytu Disc, Weapons Ded.gb, In stead of 
pay haue suffered them to goe alla picorec, tbat was, to 
robbe and spoyle the Boores their friends.] 1591 Garrara’s 
Art Warre 13 If otherwise they be not prouided by forrage 
or Picorée. 1594 R. AsH ey tr. Loys le Roy 45 He chastised 
such as failed, or were giuen to picory, 1596 RaLeicH 
Discov. Guiana Ep. Ded. 4 It became not the former 
fortune in which I once liued, to goe iourneys of picorie. 
[1903 Blackw. Wag. July 29/1 Sinith alone having saved by 
care in picory soine moneys. } 

|| Picot (pzko). [F. picot, dim. of pec peak, 
point, prick.] A small loop of twisted thread, 
larger than the pearl or purl, one of a series 
forming an ornamental edging to lace, ribbon, or 
braid; also, in embroidery, a raised knot similarly 
formed to represcnt a leaf, petal, ear of corn, etc. 

1882 Caucreitp & Sawarp Dict. Needlework 391/1 Picots.. 
are little Loops or Bobs that ornament Needle-made Laces 
of all kinds, and that are often introduced into Embroidery. 
1891 IWVeldon's Prait. Needlework V1. No. 69. 14/1 The 
term ‘worms "..is..not nearly so euphonious as the time- 
worn appellations of ‘twisted stitch’ or ‘bullion’, ‘ioll 

icot *..all different names for the same stitch. 1893 /érd. 

‘III. No. go. r1/x The raised picots of which this leaf is 
entiposcs are worked something after the manner of French 
<nots. 

b. atirib., as picot-edge, ribbon, stitch. 

1885 St. Stephen's Kev.13 Mar. 14/1 A bow of yellow picot 
ribbon. 1887 Daily ews 11 Jan. 3/1 Some ingenious 
inanufacturer conceived the happy idea of embellishing the 
edges of the ribbon with a small loop of silk. The idea 
was developed, and ribbons with a ficot edge became the 
order of the day. 1891 MWWeddon's Pract. Needlework 
V1. No. 69. 3/1 The daisy loops—which also are known as 
leaf-stitch and picot stitch. 

| Picotah, picottah (pikg'ta). Also pa-, 
picota, paecottah. [Hindi, etc. a. Pg. fecola a 
pump-brake (in a ship).] | The name applied in 
parts of India to a device for raising water, con- 
sisting of a beam, resting on an upright support, 
which is weighted at one end and has a bucket 
suspended from the other; the operator stands 
upon it and uses his own weight to dip and raise 
the bucket; the same as the SHavoor of the Nile. 

1807 F. BucHanan Yourn. Mysore 1. 15 In one place 
I saw people employed in watering a rice field with the 
Vatam, or /’accta, as it is called hy the English. 1885 
C. G. W. Lock Workshop Receipts Ser. wv. 91/2 Termed a 
pactottah or picota in Bengal. 

|| Picoté (pzkote), a. [F., pa. pple. of picoter 
to peck, ete.: see Picoter.] a. //er. Spotted, 
speckled. b. Furnished with picots: see Picor. 

c1828 Berry Encycl. Herald.1. Gloss., Picoté,a French 
term, which signifies speckled. 

Picotee (pikes), 56. (a) Also 8 picketee, 
-ttee, -tty, 9 piquoté, piccotee. [a. F. frcold, 
-dé, pa. pple. of prcoler to prick often, mark with 
pricks or points, f. frcof: see Picot.] A florists’ 
variety of the carnation (Dianthus Caryophyllus), 
the flowers of which have a light ground, the 
petals being marked or edged with a darker colour. 

The early variety had a white ground marked with 
specks of colour. 

1727 Bravtey Kam, Dict.s.v. Carnation, Each of those 
Tribes are very numerous, but chiefly the Picketees, of 
which, he says, he had seen ahove an hundred different 
Sorts in one Garden. 1808 Sir J. E. Smite in A/en. (1832) 
I, 565 Your Piquoté (I never knew before how to spell that 
word, neither do I know its etymology now) pink is a curious 
plant. 1843 Yait's Mag. X. 617 By what process goose- 
berries may be made gigantic, and piccotees enriched with 
Piedness. 1887 G. Nicholson's Dict. Gardening M11. 123 
Picotees are only distinguished from Carnations by the 
markings of their flowers. The petals of. .the Picotee have 
a ground colour, and are edged with a second colour. 

B. aaj. Applied to colours resembling those 
of the flowers or leaves of the picotee. 

1899 Daily News 7 Oct. 8/6 Fine late tulips. Picotee, 
white, with picotee red edge. c1g00 Needlecraft Ser. 1. 
No. 34.9/2 The shading and grass upon the bank,.. work in 
dark picotee greens. 


So | 


PICRO-. 


Picotite (pikétait). AZ. [a. mod.F., named 
1812 after Picot, Baron de la Peyrouse (1744- 
1818), who described it: see -ITE!.] A black 
variety of spinel containing chromium, occurring 
in minute grains and crystals in lherzolite. 

1814 T. ALLAN Min. Nomencl. 37. 1832 C. U. Suevarp 
Alin. 1.246 Picotite. 1879 Ruttey Study Rocks xiii. 264 
The picotite appears, under the microscope, in very irregular 
brown, or .. deep olive-green, patches or grains. 1892 
Dana J/in. (ed. 6) 221 Picotite or chrom-spinel. 


Picoys, obs. f. Pickax. Piequancy, Pic- 
quant, etc.: see Pig-. Picque, obs. f. Pick v.1 
Picqué: see Pique. 

Picqueer, picquerer, Picqueroon, Pic- 
quet: see PICKEER, PIcaRoon, PickET, PIQUET. 

Picqueter (pikétaz). [f. F. piguet (de flenrs) 
bunch (of artificial flowers, for hats) +-ER1.] One 
who arranges artificial flowers in bunches. 

1898 Daily Chron. 24 Sept. 10/6 Artificial flower mounters, 
picqueters, jet hands, wanted. 1g01 /éid. g Apr. 10/4 
Aruficial Flower Picqueters.—Improvers wanted. 

Picquier, obs. form of PicKEER, PIQUIER. 

Picquois, obs. form of PIcKAx. 

|| Piera (pikra). Pharmacy. [Short for Higra 
picra (Gr. mxpa bitter).} A bitter cathartic 
powder or paste: = HERA PICRA. 

1860 Busunecy in Life xxi (2880) 439, I used to havea 
certain pride in taking picra without crying. 

Picrate (pitkret). Chem. [f. as Picric + 
-aATtE!.] A salt of picric acid: used as an ex- 
plosive. 

1866 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 403 The metallic picrates are 
mostly crystallisable, bitter, and of yellow colour. They 
explode when strongly heated. 1870 Daily News 27 July 
6 The entrances east and west are closed by ¢to7pilles 
charged with picrate of potass. 

Hence Picra‘ted 7//. a., containing or partly 
composed ofa picrate : applied to certain fireworks. 

Picric (pi‘krik),@. Chenz. [mod.f. Gr. mxp-ds 
bitter +-1c.] In /2erzc acid, also ealled /rinitro- 
carbolic or carbaczotic acid, artifictal indigo-bitter, 
a yellow intensely bitter substance (C,H;N,O,= 
C,H,(NO?)"O), crystallizing in ycllow shining 
prisms or laminx, first observed by Hausmann in 
1788, used in dyeing and more recently in the 
manufacture of explosives. 

1852 Chemical Gaz. X. 137 Thus picric acid is phenylous 
acid. .in which a substitution of 3 equivs. NOx for 3 equivs. H 
has taken place... Picric acid is consequently trinitrophe- 
nylous acid. 1860 O'Neitt Chem. Calico Print. 256 Picric 
Acid,—This is only lately introduced as a dyeing material 
for silks and woollens: it has no affinity for cotton. 1890 
Nature 4 Sept. 444 The relative value of violent explosive 
agents, like picric acid or wet gun-cotton. 

Picrite (pitkrait). AZzz. Also-yte. [mod. f. 
Gr. mxp-és bittcr + -ITE!.] A dark grey-green 
rock consisting mainly of chrysolite (see quots.). 

1814 ‘I. ALLAN J/in. Nomencl, 9 Crystallized muricalcite, 
bitterspath, picrite. 1879 RutLey Study Rocks xiii. 265 
Picrite is a blackish-green crystalline rock with a compact, 
black matrix, containing porphyritic crystals and grains of 
olivine. 1896 Cuester Dict. Names Min., Picrite, an obs. 
syn. of dolomite, bitter-spar. 

Picro- (pikro), before a vowcl sometimes 
picr-, combining form of Gr. mucpés bitter, uscd 
to form scientific terms, (@) in the sense ‘ having 
a bitter taste or smell’, esp. in the names of magne- 
sium minerals, because magnesium salts have often 
a bitter taste; (6) in names of derivatives of Prcric 
acid, as picramic acid, picramine, picramnionium, 
picro-acelale of lead, picro-carbonate of ammonia, 

Among these are Picroca'rmine, a red staining 
fluid used in histologic microscopy; picro-carbonate 
ofammonia. Picroery‘thrin Chem. [ERyYTHRiN] 
(see quot. 1866). Picrogly‘cion Chem. [Gr. yAueus 
sweet], a crystalline substance obtained from the 
bittersweet ; = DULCAMARIN. Picrolite 4/272. 
[Gr. Aidos stone] (see quots.). Pi‘cromel [Gr. 
ped honey], a bitter-sweet substance obtained 
from bile. Picromerite Afi. [Gr. pepis, pepii- 
a part], sulphate of magnesium and potassium 
found in white crystals and crystalline crusts. 
Picroni‘trate Ciem.=PICRATE. Picropha'‘rma- 
colite A/iz, (named by Stromeyer, 1819), a min- 
cral resembling pharmacolite, but containing mag- 
nesium. Pi-crophyll A(z. [Gr. pvAAov a leaf], a 
massive, fibrous, or foliated grcenish-grey variety 
of pyroxene. WPicrophy‘llite = prec. (Webster 
1864). Picro‘smine A/in. [Ger. picrosmin, named 
by Haidinger, 1824, f. Gr. doy odour], a greenish- 
white, dark-green, or greyish fibrous hydrous 
silicate of magnesium, which emits a bitter and 
argillaceous odour when moistened. Picrotin 
Chem, [f. picrotoxin], a bitter crystalline sub- 
stanee existing with picrotoxin in the Cocczedius 
indicus, Picroto‘xic a. Chem.[f. next: see -Ic], 
of, pertaining to, contained in, or derived from 
picrotoxin. Picroto‘xin Chem. [cf. Toxin], for- 
metly picrotoxia, the bitter poisonous principle 
(C,2H,,O;) of the seeds of the Cocculus indicus. 


PICRYL. 


1866 Watts Dict. Chen 1V. 406 *Picramic [or} Dini- 
trophenamic..Acid.. Produced by tbe action of sulphide of 
ammonium or of ferrous salts on picric acid. /éi%d. 640 
* Picramine, or hydrate of * picrammonium, cannot be isolated 
on account of its ready oxidability. /dz. 404 A *picro- 
acetate of lead..is deposited..when a boiling mixture of 
potassic picrate and an excess of lead-acetate is left to cool. 
1880 QO. Frul. ALicrose. Sc. XX. 230 By using osmic acid, 
followed by *picrocarmine, it is easy to preserve the ecto- 
derm with its clothing of cilia, 1899 Ad/butt's Syst. Med, 
Vi. 55: The picrocarmine reaction shows that decalcifica- 
tion is taking place. 1857 Mitter “Jem. Chew. UI. 541 
*Picro-erythrin .. is a colourless substance...It has a very 
bitter taste. 1866 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 641 Picroerythrin 
(CiyH16O7), a body produced, together with orsellinic ether, 
by the action of boiling water on erythrin. 1858 Mayne 
Lxpos. Lex.,* Picroglycion, Picroglyctum... Name by Pfaff 
for a particular substance first obtained by him from the 
Solanum dulcamara. 1856 Warts Dict. Chen. 1V. 642 
Picroglycion. Dulamarin. 1816 R. JAMESON J/iz. (ed. 2) 
I. 536 *Picrolite. 1866 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 642 Picrolite, 
a fibrous dark-green variety of serpentine, somewhat re- 
sembling asbestos; found in Silesia [etc.]. 1896 CHESTER 
Dict. Names Min., Picrolite,..a fibrous or columnar var. 
of serpentine. 1815 Henry lew. Chem. (ed. 7) 11. 332 
*Picromel. 1819 J. G. CHitpren Chen. Anal, 307 Picromel 
is obtained from bile. 1880 J. W. Lecc Bele 2 Thenard.. 
obtained a body which he named picromel fromm its taste. 
1866 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V.642 *Picromerite, potassio-inag- 
nesic sulphate. .crystallised from solutions of saline crusts. 
1868 Dana Jin. 642. 1875 von Ziemssen’s Cycl. Med. 111. 
642 Picric acid in the form of *picronitrate of potassa and 
soda. 1823 W. Puituirs J/zx. (ed. 3) 178 The analysis. .of 
*picropharmacolite has been published. 1866 Watts Dicé. 
Chem. 1V. 387 Picropharmacolite from Riechelsdorf .. is 
probably pharmacolite having the lime partly replaced by 
magnesia. Jbid. 643 *Picrophyli,. .from Sala in Sweden... 
It is perhaps an altered augite. 1868 Dana JJ. (ed. 5) 
406 Pyrallolite.. Picrophyll... These are names of pyroxene 
in different stages of alteration, between true pyroxene 
and either serpentine or steatite. 1825 Haipincer tr. J/oh's 
Min, W1. 137 *Picrosmine. 1852 C. U. Sueparp J/2x. (ed. 3) 
148 Picrosmine..[occurs] at the Greinerin Tyrol. 1893 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Picrotoxin..can be split up into the two bodies 
Picrotoxinin and *Picrotin. 1826 Henry Elem, Chem. 11. 
305 *Picrotoxia,,.name given to the acrid narcotic principle 
residing in the cocculus indicus. 1866 Watts Dict. Chem. 
IV. 643 *Picrotoxzic acid, the name given by Pelletier and 
Couerbe to picrotoxin, because it unites with metallic 
oxides. 1815 Henry Zee. Chet. (ed. 7) 11. 254 * Picro- 
toxine. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 147/t Picrotoxin..is 
intensely bitter. 1878 tr. vou Ziemssen's Cycl. Ved. XVI1. 
813 The first and most important step in the treatment of 
picrotoxin- poisoning. 

Picryl (pikril). Chem. [f. Gr. mep-ds bitter, 
or immed. f. Prcr-Ic + -YL.] (See quot.) 

1866 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 644 Picryl or Cripin, a sub- 
stance formed, together with others, by submitting to dry 
distillation the crude product of the action of sulphydrate 
of ammoniuin on bitter-aliond oil... Picryl is also used as 
synonymous with trinitrophenyl, CeH,(NOz):, tbe radicle 
of picric acid. 

Pict (pikt), sd. Forms: a. 1 f/7, Peohtas, 
Pehtas, Pih-, Pyhtas, 4 Peghttes, 5 sing. 
Peght(e, A/. (S¢.) Peychtis Pightis, 6 sing. 
Peight, 6- Pecht, (8 Peht, 9 Peght, Piht). 2. 
4-6 p/. Pictes, -is, 5 Pyctes, 7- sézg. Pict. [In 
late L. Pictz, identical in form with fzcf7 painted 
or tattooed people, which may be the meaning; but 
the L. may be merely an assimilated form of a 
native name: cf. Pectavi, Pictores in Gaul. The 
OE. Peohtas represents an earlier Piktas, which 
would answer to a foreign Prct- (cf. [Veh for L. 
Vectis); its direct descendant is the Scottish 
Pecht; Pict is from L.]} 

1. One of an ancient people of disputed origin 
and ethnological affinities, who formerly inhabited 
parts of north Britain. According to the chroni- 
clers the Pictish kingdom was united with the 
Scottish under Kenneth MacAlpine in 843, and 
the name of the Picts as a distinct people gradu- 
ally disappeared. 

In Scottish folk-lore, the Pech¢s are often represented as 
a dark pygmy race, or an underground people; and some- 
tines identified with elves, brownies, or fairies. 

Picts’ houses, the naine given to underground structures 
attributed to the Picts, found on the east coast of Scotland 
and in Orkney. Picts’ wad/: see quot. 1753 in B. 

a. agootr. Leda's [list. 1. i. (1890) 28 Da ferdon Peohtas 
in Breotone, & ongunnon eardizgan pa norddzlas pyses 
ealondes... Mid py Peohtas wif nafdon. /ézd., Pridde cynn 
Scotta Breotone onfeng on Pehta dale. a@goo VO. E. Chron. 
an. 449 (Parker MS.) Se cing het hi feohtan agien Pihtas, 
& hi swa dydan. ¢1rzz /é/d. (Laud MS.), Heo pa fuhton 
wid Pyhtas ?a@1400 Morte Arth., 41:26 Peghttes and 
paynymes .. disspoylles our knyghttes. c¢ 1425 Wynroun 
Cron, \V. xix. 1757 A company Out of be kynrik of Sithi 
Coyme of Peychtis [/¥emyss ALS. Pightis] in Irlande. 1483 
Cath, Angl. 272/2 A Peghte (A. A Peght or Pigmei), 
pigmiens. 1566 'Y. Syavteton Ret. Untr. Fewel i. 129 
The forrain inuasions of the Scottes and Peightes or Red- 
shankes. 1596 DatryMece tr. Leslie's [Tist. Scot. 1. 198 
The Pechtes..called a counsel. 1789 Pinkerton Enguiry 
1.111. x. 367 The common denomination among the people of 
Scotland, froin the Pehts Wall tn Northumberland 10 the 
Pehts houses in Ross-shire, and up to the Orkneys, is Pehts. 
1822 Scort Pirate ii. note, The ancient Picts, or, as [the 
inhabitants of the Orkneys) call them with the nsual strong 
guttural, Peghts. 1834 Penny Cycl. II. 415/2 He [Arthur] 
received intelligence of the revolt of Modred, who had allied 
himself with the Saxons, Scots, and Pihts. 1881 Blackw. 
Mag. Sept. 398 A stranger..whom the most knowing inan 
--pronounced to be a‘ Pecht’, for he was small and black 
and had all the characteristics of the traditional ‘Pecht’. 


' 
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PICTURABLE. 


B. 1387 Trevisa /Tigden II. 147 Pei beep i-cleped Pictes | Maps, and meere pictoriall inventions, not any Physicall 


by cause of peyntynge. c14z0 Chron. Vilad. 48 Pictis, 
and Scottys, and Hyrysshealso. 1753 J. WARBURTON (¢if2:) 
Vallum Romanum; or, the History and Antiquities of the 
Roman Wall, Commonly called the Picts Wall, in Cumber- 
land and Northumberland, Built by Hadrian and Severus... 
Seventy Miles in Length, to keep out the.. Picts and Scots. 
1813 J. Grant Orig. Gael (1814) 292 The Picts of Albinn.. 
inhabited the whole range of low country from the Frith of 
Forth, northward. 1822 Scorr Pz:ate xxvii, One of those 
dens which are called Burghs and Picts-houses in Zetland. 
1851 D. Witson Pred. Aun. (1863) 1. iv. 116 These struc 
tures, for which—we retain the popular name of Picts 
houses..are crected on the natural surface of the soil and 
have been buried by an artificial mound heaped over them. 

attrib. a1856 in G. Henderson Pof. Rhymes 8 Grisly 
Dradan sat alane Gy the cairn and Pech stane. 1897 
H. Tennyson Mem. Ld. Tennyson 11. xiv. 280 We had a 
drive of ten miles to Maeshowe, a Pict burial-mound. 

+ 2. Aumorous, One who paints the face. Obs. 

t7tr STEELE Sfect. No. 41 ? 4, I have..distinguished those 
of our Women who wear their own, from those in borrowed 
Complexions, by the Picts and the British. 1892 Daily 
News 8 Tec. 5/1 Men must be tolerant of ‘Picts’, as the 
old ‘Spectator’ calls them, or Picts would not be so 
prevalent. 


Pict, v. rare. [f. L. pict-, ppl. stem of 
ping-cre to paint.] fvaxs. To paint; to depict, 


represent. Hence Pi-cted ff/. a., painted, 

1483 Caxion Gold. Leg. 4316/1 They ne shold fro thens 
forthon pourtrayne nor pycte the forme or fygure of the 
crosse. 1866 J. B. Rose Virg. Fel. & Georg. 79 Races .. 
From picted Gelon to Arabian. 1866 — tr. Ovid's Fasté vit. 
428 In picted vestments and in open hall. 

Pict, obs. f. Pick 56.1.7; obs. var. Pick 2.2 

Pictareen, erroncous form of PISTAREEN. 

Pictarne. 5-¢. ?0ds. Also gpickietar. [Of 
uncertain origin : but cf. PrckMaw and Trern.] = 
next. 

1710 SIBBALD //is¢, Fife un. ili. 46 [lirundo Marina, Sterna 
Turneri: Our People call it the Péctarne. 1771 PENNANT 
Tour Scotl, in 1769. 65 Great Terns, called here Pictarnes. 
1851 T. Epwarps in Zoologist 1X. 3080, 1 observed several 
parties of pickietars busily employed in fishing in the Firth. 

Pictarnie {pikta-ini). Se. Alsog pic-, picke- 
tarney, pickaternie, (piccatarrie). [dim. of 
prec.: see -IE.] The common tern, Sterna fluvia- 
tilts. Also locally, the Arctic tern, S. macrura. 

1802 G. Montacu Ornith, Dict. (1833) 508 Common Tern 
.- Provincial, Pirr..Tarney or Pictarney. 1816 Scot? Antig. 
xxxix, ‘It’s but a sea-inaw.’ ‘It’s a pictarnie, sir ‘, said Edie. 
1835 D. SmitH Lyigrant's Farew. 17 Wild ducks and 
pictarnies may play on the stream. 1899 Shetl. News 
tq Jan. (E. D. D.), The graceful and elegant tern, the 
“piccatarrie’ of our beacbes and lochs, 

Pictel, obs. form of PIGHTLE. 

Picthatch, variant of PIcKED-HATCH. 

Pictish ‘piktif), @. [f. Pict sd.+-1su.] Of or 
pertaining to the Picts. 

1762 Bre. Forses FruZ. (1886) 140 Abernethie, where is a 
Church and Steeple, reckoned to be Pictish work. 1884 
Q. Victoria Alore Leaves 274 The old fortress. .is supposed 
to have belonged to the Pictish Kings. 


Pictland (piktjlend). [f. Pict+Lanp.] The 


land of the Picts: a name for Scotland north of | 


the Forth. 

{r7or J. Branp (¢7¢Ze) A Brief Description of Orkney, 
Zetland, Pightland-Frith, and Caithness.] 1846 M¢Cuttocu 
Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) 1. 225 Vhe inhabitants of this 
district, the Caledonians of Tacitus, were afterwards known 
by the name of Picts; and from them the country was for 
some centuries called Pictland. 727d. 425 In tbe third 
century, the terms Picts and Pictland began to be sub- 
stituted for Caledonians and Caledonia. 1860 Suairp S&. 
(1887) 36 To convert Pictland and plant the Church there. 

Pictograph (piktégraf). [mod. f. L. péct-zs 
painted + -GRAPH.] A pictorial symbol or sign ; 
a writing or record consisting of pictorial symbols 
(the most primitive form of records). 

1851 ScHootcrart Jd. Tribes 1. 416 Plate 60 Pictograph A. 
Chippewa Petition to the President of the United States. 
1871 Tytor Prinz. Cult. 1. 277 We know enough of the 
Indian pictographs, to guess how a fancy..came into the 
poor excited creature’s mind. 1894 A. J. Evans in Academy 
25 Aug. 136/2 Some of them.. belonged to that interesting 
class of pictographs whicb is rooted in primitive gesture 
language. 1g00 Sayce Babylonians & Assyrians x. 209 In 
Egypt the hieratic or running-hand of the scribe developed 
out of the primitive pictographs. 


Hence Pictogra‘phic a., of, belonging to, or of | 


the nature of, picture-writing; Picto:graphy, 
picture-writing ; the recording of ideas or events 
by pictorial symbols. 

1851 ScuootcraFt /id. Tribes 1. 333 Indian Pictography. 
lbid., The Pictographic Method of Communicating Ideas 
by Symbolic and Representative Devices of the North 
American Indians. 1862 Max Micrer Cdsfs (1880) I. xiv. 
316 Genuine specimens of American pictography. 1896 A. J. 
Evans in Academy 18 July 53/3 A beautiful ‘ pictographic’ 
seal of red cornelian. 

Pictoresque, obs. form of PIcTURESQUE. 

Pictorial (pikt6-rial), a, (sd.) [f. late L. pre- 
tori-us (f. pictor a painter) + -AL. (Used by Sir 
T. Browne (in sense 1), but not in general use 
before 1800,)] 

1. Of, belonging to, or produced by the painter; 
of or pertaining to painting or drawing. Now 
rare. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd. Ep. mn. xxiv. 170 Sea-horses,. 
are but Crotesco deliniations which fill up einpty spaces in 


shapes. 1755 Jounson, Pictorial, produced by a painter. 
[Quotes Browne, and remarks] ‘A word not adupted by 
other writers, but elegant and useful.’ 1810 in Spirit Pub, 
Fruls. XIV. 205 Royal Academy Dinner. A pictorial vision. 
1813 ‘f. Buspy Lucoetivs I]. 1v. Comin. p. xii, Attention to 
the laws of perspective, which is. in fact, but a pictorial optic, 
will instruct the reader. 1833 J. Martineau JJ7ésc. (1852) 32 
Conception, .is emphatically the pictorial faculty needed by 
the illustrating artist. 1855 THackeray Nezcones xii,‘ Far 
be it from me to say that the pictorial calling is not 
honourable’, says Uncle Charles. 

2. Consisting of, expressed in, or of the nature 


of, a picture or pictures. 

1807 Anna Sewarn Le??. (1811) VI. 329 Not the wealthy 
..who exhibit in their bondoirs and drawing rooms, new 
publications in the luxury of pictorial ornaments. 186% 
Stantey “ast, Ch. ix. (1869) 305 Pictorial communications 
are probably the chief sources of religious instruction 
imparted to the.. Russian peasantry. 1876 Lircn /gy pt & 
The hieroglyphs or pictorial forms were used..above one’ 
thousand years after they ceased to represent tbe vernacular 
or spoken language of Egypt. 

3. Containing or illustrated by a picture or 
pictures ; illustrated. 

1826 Disraeii Viv. Grey 1. i, Taught at hcine on the new 
system, by a pictorial alphabet. 1840 Hoop UY Rhine 49 
Its features being such as are common on the pictorial 
Dutch tiles. 1864 Knicut Passages Work. Life 11. xii. 253 
At the beginning of 1836, the first number of ‘ The Pictorial 

Bible’ was issued. In hitting upon the word ‘ Pictorial’ 
I felt that I was rather daring in the employment of a term 
which the Dictionaries pronounced as ‘not in use’. 

4. fig. Like a picture; representing as if by 
a picture ; picturesque, graphic. 

1829 Lanpor Jag. Conv., Marvel & Bp. Parker Wks 
1853 11. 116/2 He has given us such a description of Eve's 
beauty as appears to me somewhat too pictorial, too luxu- 
riant. 184t D°Israeii Aaen. Lit. (1867) 477 Of all poets 
Spenser excelled in the pictorial faculty. 1882 Farrar 
Early Chr. 1. 262 If God is spoken of as having hands, 
arms, feet, and so on, those, he says, must be simply looked 
upon as pictorial phrases. ‘ : 

B. as sb. A journal of which pictures are the 


main feature. 

1880 (title of periodical) The Lady's Pictorial. 1904 
Westm. Gaz. 17 Aug. 10/1 In the case of magazine articles, 
pamphlets, &c.,..and of periodicals and ‘ pictorials’. : 

Hence Picto'rialism, the practice of a pictorial 
style (/7¢. and_fig.), the use of pictorial representa- 
tion; Picto'rialist, one who practises a pictorial 
style; Picto-rialize v., to represent in, or as in, 
a picture; to illustrate with pictures; hence Pic- 
to:rializa‘tion ; Picto‘rialness, pictorial quality, 
graphic character. 

1859 Pennsylv. School Frnl. Feb. 218 Sensationalism and 
*pictorialism, and the imaginings of sensuousness and senti- 
mentality. 1885 JJauch. Exam. 4 Feb. 3/5 Unfaithful to 
the traditions of pictorialism. 1839 Blackw. JJag. XLV. 
530 Not by the minute pencilling of the “pictorialists, 190 
Edin, Rev, Jan.36 Vhe impulse towards the *pictorialisation 
of nature. 1870 Daily News 20 Dec., We have been eulogised 
and *pictorialised to an extent almost incredible. 1888 Cave 
luspiration O. Test. vi. 309 There is no pictorializing, there 
is no idolizing of deity. 1876 Epersueim Jew. Life Days 
Christ vii, 103 The multiplicity and *pictorialness of the 
expressions. 1881 Scribner's Mag. XXII. 148 This group 
adds immensely to the pictorialness of tbe picture. 

Pictorially (piktoeriali), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY%.] In a pictorial manner. 

1. By means of a picture or pictures. 

1843 tr. Custine’s Empire of Czar 11.257 Russia is less 
known than India: it has been less often described and 
pictorially illustrated, 1870 Lussock Orig. Crviliz. ii. (1875) 
44 It is indeed but a step to record pictorially some par- 
ticular hunt. . : 

2. In the manner of a picture; as a picture, or 


as the subject of a picture. 

1860 HawTHorne J/ard, Faun (1879) 1. v. 50 That partial 
light which..is the just requisite towards seeing objects 
pictorially. 1883 T. Harpy in Lougu. Mag. July 259 Like 
the men, the women are, pictorially, less interesting tban 
they used to be. y 

Picto-ric, a. rare. [f. L. pictor painter + -Ic: 
cf. ORaToRIC.] Of painting or drawing ; pictorial, 

tgoz B. Kipp Western Civiliz. vi. 187 Tbe standard of 
taste in the plastic and pictoric arts. 

Picto-rical, a. rare. [f. as prec. + -ICaL.] 
Concerned with painters or painting; pictorial. 
Hence Picto‘rically adv., in the manner of a 
painter, from the point of view of painting. 

1596 Harincton Mefam, Ajax (1814) 20 Since this travel 
we have been both poetical and I musical and pictorical. 
1656 [see PicturaL]. 1761 STERNE 77. Shandy iL. v, He 
must have redden’'d, pictorically and scientintically speaking, 
six whole tints and a balf..above bis natural colour. 1883 
Scuarr /fist. Ch. 11. xu, 1xxxi. 637 He is fond of the bis- 
torical present..of pictorical participles and of affectionate 
diminutives, 

Pictour,e, obs. form of PicTURE. 

|| Pictura (piktitiera). Zoo?. ([L. pectéra paint- 
ing.] The arrangement and effect of coloration 
of an animal. 

1890 Cent. Dict. s.v., Pictura differs from coloration in 
noting the disposition and effect of coloring, not the color 
itself. 

Picturable (pi-ktiiirib’l), a. [f. Picrure v. 
+-ABLE.] Snitable for representation in a picture, 
capable of being painted or pictured. 

1796 W. Marsuatt IV. England Il. 72 A fine..view of 
the Estuary and its banks’ broad, but grand, and picturable. 


PICTURABLENESS. 


1801 Monthly Rev. XXXV. 275 The rich..[might huild]) 
small picturahle habitations for their labourers. 1890 CLARK 
Russece Ocean Trag. |. iv. 79 He..stalked,..in the most 
melancholic manner picturable, to his cabin. 

Hence Pi-cturableness. 

1883 Momerte Personality ii. (1886) 60 Picturadleness is 
not necessary to the existence of a concept. 

Pi-ctural, 2. sd.) rare. [f. L. pectitra Picture 
+ -AL.] Of or pertaining to pictures; pictorial. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Pictorieal, Pictorian, Pietural, 
of or belonging to a Picture; garnished, painted, gaily or 
trimly set forth. Dr. Br. 1799 1. GREEN Diary Lover of 
Lit. (810) 177 Writing, he deduces, from pictural repre- 
sentations, through hieroglyphics .. to arbitrary marks .. 
like the Chinese characters and Arahic numerals. 1828 
Q. Rev. XXXVII. 304 Horace Walpole..has traced the 
history of gardening, in a pictural sense, from the mere art 
of horticulture to the creation of scenery. 


+B. sé. A picture, a pictorial representation. 


Obs. rare. 

Isgo SpeNSER F. Q. 11. ix. 53 Whose wals Were painied 
faire with memorable gestes Of famous Wisards; and with 
picturals Of Magistrates. 

Picture ‘piktitu, -tfar, sé. Forms: 3-6 pict-, 
pyctour,e, pycture, 5- picture, (6 pyghtur, 
6-7 pictor, -ur,. fad. L. pictiira painting, f. 
pict-, ppl. stem of pingére to paint. Cf. lt. prttura.] 

+1. The action or process of painting or drawing; 
the fact or condition of being painted or pictorially 
represented ; the art of painting; pictorial repre- 
sentation. Ods. 

e14z0 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 1767 The furst hehynde 
the yn pycture ys prouydyd. ¢ r500 Welusine 352 There 
were the armes of Lusynen wel shewed and knowen in 
pycture, 1606 PeacnaM Art of Drawing 3 Certain Festival 
dayes were yearly appointed at Corinth for the exercise of 
Picture. 1636 3. Jonson Diseov, Wks. (1692) 707 Picture took 
her feizning from Poetry. 1693 Davven 70 SirG. Kueller 
36 By slow degrees the godlike art advanced; As man grew 
polished, picture was enhanced. 1744 Cottins £pist. to Sir 
7. Hanmer 108 O might some verse with happiest skill 
persuade Expressive Pictnre to adopt thine aid! 1844 L. 
Hunt fmay. 4 Fancy (1846) 104 ‘Vhat subtler spirit of the 
art [poetry], which picture cannot es press. 

The concrete result of this proccss. +a. 
Pictorial representations collectively ; painting. 
exgqz0 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 1863 The pycture also 
yeueth cleie intellygence Therof, ¢1430 — Win. Poems 
(Perzy Soc.) 120 The riche is shitte withe colours and picture, 
‘To hide his careyne stuffid withe foule ardure. 1573-80 
Barer Ade. P 338 Picture, worke of wood, stone, or mettall 
finelie set in diuers colours, as in chesse huvords and tables. 
b. An individual painting, drawing, or other 
representation on a surface, of an object or objects; 
esp. such a representation as a work of art. (Now 
the prevailing sense.) 

1484 Caxton Fables of Escp iw. xv, A pyctour, where as 
a man had vyctory ouer alyon. 1542 ourpe Dyetary xl. 
(1870) 302 To holde a crosse or a pyctour of the passyon of 
Cryste before the eyes:of the sycke person. 1598 E. Gitrin 
Skial (1878) 23 Piciures are curtaind from the vulgar eyes. 
1653 Watton Angler Io Rdr. 2 He that likes not the dis- 
couse, should like the pictures of the Trout and other fish. 
1705 Avpison /faly Pref., Accounts of Pictures, Statues 
and Buildings. 1839 Sa?¢. Wag. 13 Apr. 139,2 The photo- 
genic picture heing formed, requires fixing. 1852 Ruskin 
Arrows of Chace (1880) 1.71 Every noble picture is a manu- 
sciipt hook, of which only one copy exists, or ever can exist. 
1854 J. ScorrerN in Orr's Cire. Se. 1.88 This means of 
taking actinic pictures. 1893 Mesto. Gaz. 16 June 3/2 A 
picture, using the word as language is ordinarily used, is a 
picture of something, and it is rather iinportant to the artist 
that it should he a picture of something he can paint. 

¢c. spec. The portrait or likeness of a person. 


Now rare. 
tsos in .Wem. Hen. VII (Rolls) 271 In case that the said 
yonge quyn were here ye shuld have the pictor of hir with 
yow. 1538 Cromwece in Merriman Life & Letz. (1902) II. 
120 To thentent he might..visite and see his daughter and 
also take her picture. 1601 Suaks. Zwwel. NV. ui. iv. 228 
Heere, weare this lewell for me, tis my picture. 1662 
Preys Diary 3 May, At the goldsmith’s, took my picture 
in little. hone with me. 1712 ApDpison Sfeet. No. 328% #1 
She..draws all her Relations Pictures in Miniature. 1790 
Cowper (¢2//e) On the receipt of my Mother's Picture out of 
Norfolk. Pee 
+d. By extension, An artistic (in quot. 1771 
natural) represcntation in the solid, esp. a statue 


or a monumental effigy ; an image. Oés. 

¢ 1500 Coz. Corpus Chr. Plays 40/227 O Lorde ! thogh that 
I he nothynge worthe To see the fassion of thi most presseose 
pyctore. rs09 Hawes Past. Pleas. 1. (Percy Soc.) 6 This 
goodly picture was in altitude Nyne fote and more, of fayre 
marble stone. 1577 Het.cowrs Gueuara's Chron. 49 He.. 
did erect vnto them pictures of Alabaster. 1g90 in Pitcairn 
Crim. Trials 1. ii. 192 Thow art accusit for the making 
of twa pictouris of clay. 1608 Heyvwoov Rafe Lucrece v. 
vi, Thy noble picture shall be carv’d in brass, And fix'd.. 
In our high Capinol. 1682 R. Burton Admirable Curios. 
(1684) 132 But K. Henry 7. afterward caused a Tomh to he 
set over the Place, with his Picture in Alahaster. 1771 
Lancuorne Fadles of Flora ix, I sought the living Bee to 
find, And found the picture of a Bee. 

e. A group of persons, generally motionless, 
picturesquely arranged and posed, representing a 
scene, or mimicking an action; a tableau; spec. 
in the drama, at the end of an act or play. Also 
living picture (¥. tableau vivant), 

1865 Tvtor Early Hist. Man, iv. 59 Imitation of actions, 
or ‘pictures in the air’. 1904 Daily Chron. g Dec. 8/5 The 
great eacitement comes when four of the girls are called 
upon to practise the ‘picture’. In this language of the 


831 


dance a ‘picture’ means the moment when the dance is 
stopped, and the dancers get into a most uncomfortable 
attitude and pretend to enjoy it, 


f. A visible image of something formed by 


physical means, as by a lens. 
1668 Hooke in PAIL Trans. 11. 741 A Contrivance to 
make the Picture of any thing appear on a Wall, ..or within 
a Picture-frame, &c. in the midst of a Light room. 1831 
Brewster Oftics ii. 15 The image of any object is a picture 
of it formed either in the air, or in the hotiom of the eye, or 
upon a white ground, such as a sheet of paper. 
g. A person so strongly resembling another as 
to seen a likeness or imitation of him or her; 


IMAGE 56. 4. Const. of. 

1712 Spect, No. 520 P1 My daughter, who is the picture 
of what her mother was. 1715 De For Fam. dustruct.t.v. 
(1841) I. 109 The sons are the very picture of their father. 
1755 J. SuesBeare Lydia (1769) II. 258 ‘ Lydy’, says his 
lordship, ‘it({a boy)is your picture tothe uimost resemblance’. 

h. jig. collog. A very beautiful or picturesque 


object. 

Mod. The little girlisa picture. Her hat is itself a picture. 

3. ¢ransf. A scene; the total visual impression 
produced by something; heuce extended to a vivid 
impression received by the other senses, or pro- 
duced by intellectual perception; a mental image, 
a visualized conccption: = IneEa &. 

Clinieal picture: the total impression or apprehension of 
a diseased condition, formed hy the physician. 

@1547 SurKey ‘eueid wv. 6 In her brest Imprinted stack 
his wordes, a pictures forme. 1837 Syp. SmitH Ballot Wks. 
1859 Il. 316/1, I have often drawn a picture in my own 
mind of a Balloto-Grotical family voting and promising 
under the new system, 1855 Bain Sevses & fof. 11. iv. § 12 
(1864) 603 A botanist can readily forin to himself the picture 
of a new plant from the botanical description. 1857 Dur- 
FeRIN Lett. High Lat. (ed. 3) 179 The vigorous imagination 
of the north..creating a stately dreamland, where it strove 
to blend, in a grand world picture,..the influences which 
sustained both the physical and moral system of its universe. 
3897 Alibutt's Syst. Med. 11. 771 In such cases the disease 
of the liver may be dominant in the clinical picture. 

4. fig. A graphic description, written or spoken, 
capable of suggesting a mental image, or of im- 
parting a notion, of the object described; also 
abstr. word-painting, figurative language. 

1588 Suaks. L. 1. L. v. ii 38, I am compar'd to twenty 
thousand fairs. O he hath drawne my picture in his letter. 
1677 Lapy Cuawortu in 12th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
<App. v. 44 Two of your acquaintances have their picture 
drawne in it [//diéras]..to the lyfe. 1736 Butter Axa. 
1. i. (1874) 31 To afford the poets very apt allusions to the 
flowers of the field in their pictures of the fiailty of our 
present life. 1802 Srrutt Sports & Past. Invod. § 6 Chaucer 
says [etc.] The picture is perfect, when referred to his own 
time, 1819 Stark (¢/t/e) The Picture of Edinburgh. 1867 
Froupe Short Stud. (1883) 1V. 1. xi. 139 The details of the 
miracles coutain many interesting pictures of old English life. 

5. A symbol, type, figure; the conciete represen- 
tation of an abstraction ; an illustration. 

1656 Jeanes Mirt, Schol. Div. 49 Maus soule is Gods 
temple, and picture. 1779-81 Jounxson L. P., Butler Wks. 
II. 190 Of the ancient Puntans...Our grandfathers knew 
the picture from the life. 1792 Gouv. Moris in Sparks 
Life §& Writ. (1832) 11. 182 The best picture I can give of 
the French nation is that of cattle before a thunder siorm. 
1863 Mary Howitt F. Bremer's Grecce 1, vii. 246, 1 had 
hefore me daily..a beautiful piciure of the life of the Greek 
grand seigneur on his native island. ; 

b. With of and abstract sb.: An object, esp. a 
person, possessing a quality in so high a degree as 
to be a symbol or realization of that quality. 

1s80 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 312 Behold England, wher 
Camilla was borne, the flower of courtesie, the picture of 
comelynesse. 1749 Fretpinc Jom JYoues xv. ii, Upon 
these words, Jones became in a moment a greater picture of 
horror than Partridge himself. 1871 Puneh x5 July 17/2 He 
looks the picture of health. 1888 Burcon Lives12Gd. Men 
I. iii. 331 Those rooms were the very picture of disorder. 

6. attrzé. and Comb. a. attrib. Concerned in 
the painting, disposal, etc. of pictures, as picture- 
art, -craft, -critic, -knowledge, -merchant, -ring, 
-shop, ctc.; consisting of or expressed in a picture 
or pictures, as picture-dialect, -language, -pocie, 
-puzsle, -story, -word; adorned or illustrated with 
a picture or pictures, pictorial, as ficture-cover, 
-paper, -sheet, -sign, -table, -tile; having a char- 
acter resembling a picture or suitable for one, as 
picture dress, house, sleeve. b. Objective and 
objective geu., as pictere-borrowing, -buying, 
-cleaning, -dealing, -hanging, -making, -painting, 
-laking, -viewing sbs. and adjs.; pectere-cleaner, 
-dealer, -drawer, -gazer, -keeper, -maker, -restorer, 
-seller,etc. ¢. Instrumental, as picture-broidered, 
-hung. -pasted adjs., -lesson, -thinking. 

3879 N. Micuett Palengue in Poems Places, Br. Amer., 
etc. 149 Their gorgeous buildings.. Their *picture-art, and 
creeds of gloom and fear. 1904 IT. S. Moore Ode to Leda 
etc. p. x, Thy *picture-broidered train might he ahook. 1766 
Gotpsm. Vie. IV. xx, To instruct you in the art of *picture- 
buying at Paris. 1812 J. Smvtn Pract. of Customs (1821) 
36 Canada Balsam..much used by *Picture-cleaners for 
their Varnishes. 1894 Exiz. L. Banus Newspaper Girl xii. 
(1902) 146 He won't get the colouring from the *picture- 
cover [ofa hook]in his mouth. 2762-71 H. WaLrove Vertue's 
Anecd. Paint, (1786) I]. 207 2xo¢e, An adept in all the 
arts of *picture-craft. 1856 R. A. VauGuan wWystics (1860) 
I. 8 If the *picture-critics would only write their verdicts 
after dinner, many a poor victim would find his dinner 
prospects hrighter. 1824 Byron }uan xvi. lvi, There was 


{| a *picture-dealer. 


PICTURE. 


180g M. A. Suer Rhymes Art (1806) 83 
And patronage in *picture-dealing dies! bid. 93 note, By 
some ingenious picture-dealing anecdote. 1901 Dasly Chron. 
14 Dec. 8/1 With this *picture-dialect at your command, 
why trouble to learn Sicilian? 1888 Pal/ Alal/ G. 20 Feh. 
5/2 These are ‘ *picture dresses’, called so..on account of 
the fact that their salient features are copied from the 
paintings of Lawrence, Reynolds, Gainshorough, and other 
masters of the last century. 1598 FE. Gitpin Shra/. 11878) 24 
Painted Nigrina with the “picture face. 1880 CarNEGIE 
Pract. Trap. 12 The nooses..should he made of *picture- 
hanging wire, 1896 Mrs. Carfyn Quaker Grandmother 
72 What a dear old *picture house! 1684 E. CHamBERLAYNE 
Pres. St. Eng. \. (ed. 15) 181 One *Picture-keeper, Mr. 
Henry Norris. 1887 Ruskin Pr 2xterita 1]. v. 180, 1 had 
advanced in “picture knowledge since the Roman days. 
18s5 Pusey Doctr. Keal Presence Note E. 69 Yhey are 
figures (as in what is plainly *picture-language). 1857-8 
Sears A¢han. ut. vi. 305 The natural world..is taken up 
and framed into a picture-language, and thus made to repre- 
sent the things which are invisible. 1882 R. W. Dace in 
Gd, Words Apr. 262 lt was the gospel. .taught in *picture- 
lessons. 1589-90 Kee. Borough Leicester 1905) 11]. 263 
Affabell Watson of Markefyld *picture maker. 1633 Forp 
Love's Sacr, 1. ti, Where dwells the picture-maker? 1755 
Jouxson, Lisner,a painter; a picture-maker. 18894 nthony's 
Pheotogr. Bull, V\.118 Any one who hasa gliminering of the 
science of *picture-making. rgoz Iesti. Gaz. 23 June 8,2 
The value of hromide paper as a picture-making medium. 
1760 D. Wess Seauties of Painting Pref. 11 An idle 
art more useful to a “*picture-merchant, than hecoming 
aman of taste. 1899 Ieston. Gaz. 6 Apr. 3/2 It would he 
interesting to make..a *picture-painting artist out of a 
creative nulliner or dress-maker. 1878 NV. Amer. Rev. 
CXXVII. 9 Scandalous “picture-papers. 1894 S. Fiske 
Moliday Stories (1goo) 183 An artist of the picture-paper 
school. 1887 I’. N. Pace Ole birginta (2893) 144 The 
“picture-pasted walls of her house. 1893 W. B, Woxsrotp 
in 19¢h Cent, Apr. 290 We have at least Icarnt to be grateful 
for Rossetti’s *picture-poems and poem- pictures. 1898 Da/ly 
News 10 Iec. 6/3 We helieve that this is the right word for 
this kind of *picture-puzzle. 1831 Adin. Rez. 166 The rude 
hands of “picture-restorers. 1885 H. PEaxson Browning 
13 Only the position of the *picture-rings determines 
whether the thing shall Le hung upside, downside, or end- 
wise. 1666 Pepys Diary 20 June, Thence to Iaythorne, 
the *picture-seller’s, 1732 Savace .tuthor to be let Wks. 
1775 I]. 268, ] wish my portrait might shine in a mezzo- 
tinto through the glass windows of “picture-shops. 1899 
Daily News 19 Aug. 7'7 On the other side of the high- 
way..is the *picture-sign of the house. 1894 [Vesti. Gaz. 
6 Oct. 5/3 *Picture sleeves, finished with a flounce of silk 
and chiffon. 1895 Kurtinc avd Jungle Bk. (Tauchn.) 208 
He left the *picture-story with Kadlu, who lost it in the 
shingle. 1629 H. Burton Truth s Triumph ro An artificial 
indented *picture-table. 1879 A.B. Bruce in E.xfosttor X. 
143 We have hefore us..*picture-thinking in which these 
nations are used symholically. 1896 Daily News 30 July 
2/3, Furnishing and decorating with “picture tiles a ward 
which is now being added to this hospital. 1855 Pusry 
Doctr. Real Presence Note F.63 Passages..in which the 
words ‘Toor’ and ‘Husbandinan’ are figurative, meta- 
phorical, *picture-words. 

da. Special combs.: picture-board, a decora- 
tion consisting of a plank shaped and painted to 
resemble some object; cinployed especially in the 
1$th c.; picture-book, a book consisting wholly 
or partly of pictures, esp, for children; picture- 
card, a court-card in a pack of cards (sce also 
PIcTURED 2b); also short for picture postcard 5 pic- 
ture-coffin, a name suggested for leaden coffins of 
early 17the. date, somewhat rcsembling in shape 
the onter case of an :gyptian mummy, and bearing 
a mask of the deceascd; picture-documents, 
Anthrop., records wholly or (in later tiines) partly 
in picture-writing, such as were uscd by the ancient 
Mexicans, and continued in use for certain pur- 
poses long after the Spanish conquest; picture- 
frame, a frame (see FRAME sd. 12), often of an 
ornamental character, forming a border round a 
picture; also a¢trvzb,; picture gallery, a hall or 
building containing a collection of pictues; the 
collection itself; picture hat, a lady’s wide- 
brimmed hat, generally black and adorned with 
ostrich-feathers, aftcr a fashion celebrated in the 
paintings of Keynolds and Gainsborough ; picture- 
lens, a large double-convex lens of long focus, 
mounted in a frame, and used for viewing pictures ; 
picture-miniature, a miniature the subject of 
which is other than a portrait, e.g. genre; picture- 
mosaic, mosaic consisting of pictures instead of 
geometrical designs, as Koman mosaic and the 
styles derived from it; picture-moulding, a 
horizontal wooden moulding, parallel to the ceiling 
of a room, for hanging pictures; picture-nail, 
a strong nail for picture-hanging, having an orna- 
mental head, which is attached after the nail is in 
position; picture postcard, a postcard having 
on the back a picture (csp. a view) printed, photo- 
graphed, or otherwise produced; picture-rail, 
-rod, a rod occupying the position and serving 
the purpose of a Prcture-moulding; picture-tree ; 
see quot. Also PICTIG:RE-DRAWER, -WRITING. 

1854 (¢¢/e) *Picture Book for a Noah’s Ark: Description 
of 200 Animals. 1854 Emerson Lett. & Soc. Aims, Peet. & 
finag. Wks. (Bohn) ITI. 148 A man’s action is only a picture- 
hook of his creed. 1838 Dickens O. Ywist xxv, He.. 
offered to cut any gentleman. .for the first *picture-card, at 
a shilling atime. 1884 E, Peacock in .V. § Q. 6th Ser. IX. 


PICTURE. 


218/2, I suggested at the time, and still think, that it may 
have been part of a *picture-coffin. 1865 Tytor Zarly Hist. 
Man. Vv. oe It is to this transition-period that we owe 
many ..of the *picture-documents still preserved. 1668 
*Picture-frame [see Picture sé, 2f]. a1790 Porter New 
Dict. Cant., Picture frame, the gallows, or pillory. 1804 
Europ. Mag. XLV. 16/2 In a..picture-frame waistcoat, i.e. 
.. trimmed with broad gold lace. ned Lapy Morcan 
France v. 29 Arranged along their walls in their perri- 
wigs and picture-frames. 1761 Westry Zrnd. 11 May, One 
side of it is a *picture gallery. 1856 Emerson -ing. /ratts, 
Aristecr, Wks. (Bohn) II. 85 At this moment, almost every 
great house has its sumptuous picture-gallery. 1887 Dazly 
News 20 July 6/1 A large ‘ *picture’ hat in black velvet is 
to be worn with an all-white dress and black gloves. 1900 
iVestsn. Gaz. 4 June 3 It seems not improbable that the 
wearing of picture hats with evening frocks..may get its 
chance. 1903 /ézd. 16 Apr. 10/2 A private view of 
*picture-miniatures painted by Mr. Charles Sainton. 1899 
Daily News 18 July 5/1 Every method bas been placed in 
the service of the *picture post-card industry, and much has 
been produced which in its artistic execution may lay claim 
to lasting value. 1900 fests. Gaz. 24 Sept. 10/1 ‘The 
exhibition of picture postcards..opened in the Rue Bona- 
parte at Paris contains no fewer than 150,000 examples from 
all parts of the world. 1904 Datly Chron.15 Apr. 4/7 There 
has been some discussion of late as to who invented the 
picture postcard, and the fad has been traced back to a 
German..it is said,in 1872. 1885 Lapy Brassey The Trades 
145 One variety [of Euphorbiacez] which bears green leaves, 
and yellow and white markings, Is called the ‘ geographical- 
tree ', or sometimes the ‘ *picture-tree’. 

Hence Pi-ctureful a., full of pictures; Pi'cture- 
less a., without a picture or pictures; Pi‘cturely 
a., like a picture; so Pi‘ctury a. (depreciative). 

1851 Jewple Bar Mag. 11. 255 My recollections seem to 
take very “pictureful forms. 1821 Lams dia Ser. 1. AZrs. 
#attle on Whist, With their naked names upon the drab 
pasteboard, the game might go on very well, *picture-less. 
1881 Sat, Kev. 3 Sept. 293/1 Empty niches are as meaning- 
less decorations as pictureless frames. 1832 W. Barnes in 
Geatl. Mag. Cll. 216/2 To preserve so interesting and 
“picturely an object. 1819 Blackw. JJag. V1. 175 That 
*pictury-looking glare and freshness which distinguishes the 
scenery at our theatres. 

Picture (pi'ktitu, -tfar), v. [f. prec. sb.: cf It. 
pilturare.} 

1. trans. To represent ina picture, or in pictorial 
form; to draw, paint, depict; ¢razsf. to reflect 
as a mirror. Also with oz. 

c1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxv. 512 Margarys.. 
bare in his armes a dragon pyctured wyth an horryble 
figure. 1495 Yvrevtsa's Barth De P. R. xix. xxxvib 
Jj v/2 He that pictureth ymages and lyknesse of thynges 
1s callyd a payntour. 1600 Haktuyt Voy. III. 274 We haue 
seene and eaten of many more [fowl], which for want of 
leasure..could not be pictured. 1608 D. Tfuvit] Zss. Pod. 
& Mor. 23b, Hee was pictur’d out in the religious garment 
ofa Monke. 1632 Massincer Eviperor Last i.ii, A cunning 
painter thus..would picture Justice. 1762-71 H. WaLroLe 
Vertue’s Anecd. Paint. (1786) 111. 61 On the ceiling. .he 
has pictured Antony earl of Shaftsbury, in the character of 
Faction, dispersing libels. 1836 J. H. Newman in Lyra 
A post. (1849) 64 Its pure, still glass Pictures all earth-scenes 
as they pass. . 

To figure, to represent symbolically or by 
sensible signs. 

1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 49 b, What these graces 
be, it is more playnly pictured & set forth in this tree 
folowyng. 1782 Miss Burney Cecilfa vu. vi, The anaiety 
of his mind was strongly pictured upon his face. 1857 
Pussey Real Presence ii. (1869) 232 When the people were 
so much taught bythe eye, it pictured to them the mysteries 
of the Redemption. 

2. Yo describe graphically, depict in words. 
Also with out, forth. 

1586 Ferne Blac. Gentrie To Gent. of Inner Temple, She 
pictureth out their base and seruile conditions. 1621 ‘T. 
WitiiaMson tr. Goulart’s Wise Vietllard 98 Horace in his 
art of Poetrie doth pensill and picture out an old man in 
this manner. 1787 Mme. D’Arsray Diary 26 Feb., I think 
this last sentence pictures him exactly. 1838 CARLYLE 
Wise., Scott (1869) V. 217 To picture-forth the life of Scott. 
1894 Besant Equal oman 122 Sucb a woman as you have 
pictured is rare indeed, 

3. To resemble as a picture or image, 

1850 Mrs F.Trottore Petticoat Govt. 138 Never, perhaps, 
did a child more accurately picture a parent, than Juditb 
did her mother, 

4. To form a mental picture of, to imagine. 
Often fo piclere lo one's self. 

1738 Giover Leonidas 1. 182 Imagination pictures all the 
scenes. 1832 Ht. Martineau Life zn IVikds viii. 101 He 
had pictured to himself the settlement. 1835 James Gipsy 
i, He seemed to doubt the very love, the happiness of which 
he pictured so brightly. 1869 Nuxzey in Sez. Opinion 28 
Apr. 487/. Kant pictures to hiinself the universe as once an 
infinite expansion of formless and diffused matter. 1874 
Green Short sist. viii. § 1. 449 We must not.. picture the 
early Puritan asa gloomy fanatic. JZod. Picture to yourself 
the predicament in which I found myself. 

Pictured (pirktitiid), pf/.a. [ff prec. +-ED1.] 

1. Represented or depicted in or as in a picture; 
painted, drawn. 

1738 Gray Profertius ii. so Pictured horrour and poétic 
woes. 1854 Marion Harianpo Alone xii, The examination 
oftheartist’s pictured treasures. 1894 F. N. Race Quorsran 
xiii. 139 They downwards gazed to see the pictured heaven, 
And pictured light, which dark-hued waters hold. 

Adorned or illustrated with a picture or 
pictures, or fg. with word-painting. 

1608 Wittet //exapla Exod. 866 A pictured and wrought 
coate. 1754 Gray Progr. Poesy 10g Lright ey’d Fancy, 
hovering o’er, Scatters from ber pictured urn Thoughts that 
breatbe, and words that burn. 1813 Byron Br. Abydos 1.x, 
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The pictured roof and marble floor. 1818 — Ch, H/ar.1v. | 
Ixxxit, Alas for Tully’s voice, and Virgil’s lay, And Livy's 
pictur'd page ! ; : 

b. Pictured card, a catd bearing a picture, 
a court-card or picture-card; the king, queen, or | 
knave. Devil's piclured books, a hostile name for 
playing-cards. 

1786 Burns Twa Dogs 226 They..Pore owre the devil's 
pictur’d beuks, 1812 BucHAn in Singer ///s¢. Cards (1816) 

61 Eacb honour, or pictured card, is considered as equiva- 
ent in value to ten. 1864 Bowen Logic xili. 442 A pack 
contains 52 cards, divided intg four equal suits, into 12 
pictured and 4o plain cards. 

Picture-draw:er. Onc who draws a picture; 
in 17th and early 18thc., the regular word for 
portrait-painter, 

1586-7 in Jeaffreson Aliddlesex County Rec. (1886) 1. 173 
Edmund Barton picture drawer. 1635 J. Haywarp tr. 
Biondt's Bantish'd Virg. 115 The Philosophers (humanities 

icture-drawers) have indeede drawne many pictures. @1715 

BURNET Own Time (1766) I. 24 Sir Anthony Vandike, the 
famous picture drawer. a 1734 Nonrtit Lives (1826) I11. 20 
One Mr. Blemwell, a picture-drawer. 

So Picture-drawing. 

1625 in Rymer Foedera (1726) XVIII. 111 Wee, haveing 
experience of the Facultie and Skill of Daniel Mittens in 
the Art of Picture draweing, of Our especiall Grace. .have 
given [etc.]. 

Pi-cturer. Now rare. [f. Picture v.+-rrl.] 
One who pictures ; a painter of pictures ; a painter. 

1608-9 in Any. SJist. Kew. (1897) X11. 446 LGenedickt 
Horsley, a pictorer and painter. 1646 Sir ‘Il. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. V. iv. (1650) 200 Not meerly a pictoriall con- 
trivance or invention of the Picturer, but an ancient tradition 
and conceived reality. 1690 Wooo Life 30 Jan. III. 323 
‘ An illustrator’, or ‘ picturer of great letters in books * 

Picturesque (piktitire'sk), a. Also 8 pittor-, 
pictoresque, picturesk. [ad. F. prttoresque,ad. 
It. prtloresco(¥.Redia 1664), f. pittore:—L. piclor-em 
painter: see -ESQUE; prop. ‘in the style ofa painter’ 
(cf.quot.1S10in sense 1); but in Eng. assimilated to 
picture, giving the sense ‘in the style of a picture’. 

Pittoresque appears to have been in French early in 18th. 
(cf. quot. 17:2 from Pope), but tbe earliest evidence in 
Hatzfeld-Darmesteter is for pittoresguement in 1732] 

l. Like or having the elements of a picture; fit 
to be the subject of a striking or effective picture ; 


possessing pleasing and interesting qualities of 


form and colour (but not implying the highest 
beauty or sublimity): said of landscape, buildings, 
costume, scenes of diversified action, etc., also of 
circumstances, situations, fancies, ideas, and the 
like. 

1703 STEELE 7 ender F/usé. W. (1723) 141 That Circumstance 
may be very Picturesque. 1712 Pore Let, to Caryl/, Mr. 
Philips has two lines, which seem to me what tbe French 
call very Aicturesgue. 1717 — Iliad x. Note liv, The 
marshy Spot of Ground,..the Tamarisk.., the Reeds that 
are heap’d together to mark the Place, are Circumstances the 
most Picturesque imaginable. 1749 U. Ruys Jour Spatn 
& Port. 86 The Ends of their Veils .. tied in so pretty 
a Manner, as to render their Figures extremely pittoresque. 
1768 W. Givpin (f't/e) An Essay upon Prints: containing 
remarks upon the principles of picturesque beauty. 1773 
Laoy Mary Coxe Frvé. 8 July (1896) 1V. 186 ‘Lhe Cours 
was a very picturesk scene. 1810 D. Stewart Pizlos. Ess. 
i. 1. V. 273 Picturesque properly means what is done in the 
style, and with the spirit of a painter. 1864 Baceuot Lit, 
Studies (1879) 11. 341 Susceptible observers. .say of a scene 
‘How picturesque '—meaning by this a quality distinct 
from that of beauty, or sublimity, or grandeur; meaning to 
speak. .of its fitness for imitation by art. 1877 Brack Green 
Past. ii, Most girls become acquainted at some time or other 
witb a little picturesque misery. 


PICUCULE. 


5. absol. as sb. The picluresqgue, that which is 
picturesque; the picturesque principle, element, 
or quality; picturesqueness. 

1794 U. Price (¢7t/e) An Essay on the Picturesque, as com- 
pared with the Subline and the Beautiful. 1796 Jane 
AUSTEN Prides Prej. x, No,no; stay where you are. You 
are charmingly grouped... The picturesque would be spoilt 
by admitting a fourth, 1812 Combe (¢itd) Dr. Syntax's 
Your in Search of the Picturesque. 1832-4 De Quincey 
Cexsars Wks. 1859 X. 79 The ancients, whetber Greeks or 
Romans, had no eye for the picturesque. 

Hence Picture:squish a., somewhat picturesque; 
also (rare and jocular nonce-words) Picturesqui- 
e‘scity, growing picturesqueness » Picturesqui- 
fica‘tion, a making picturesque; Picture’squize 
z., to ‘do’ or pursue the picturesque. 

181z Comse Picturesque xvi. 176 Nor had the way one 
object brought ‘Vhat wak’d a picturesquisb thought. 1815 
W. Tavox in Robberds A/e. 11. 455 The engineer..is not 
to lose his time in zoologizing, entomologizing, hotanizing 
and picturesquizing. 1828 umes Afetrop. Inuprov. 89 The 
inaster mark of currency among the people of picturesqui- 
escity. 1834 ait's Mag. 1. 233 From the pages of Rousseau 
-. Leinan, Uni, and Zurich have undergone tbeir sentence 
of picturesquification. 

Picturesque, v. rave. [f. prec.] a. érans. 
To make or render picturesque. b. 7/7. To pose 
picturesquely. @. Zo picturesque tt, to practise 
or pursue the picturesque. 

1795 C. Marsuatt Review Landscape 45 f..he plant 
trees of size round the building to be picturesked. 1812 
Combe Picturesque i. 130 I'll prose it here, I'll verse it there, 
And picturesque it ev'ry where. 1834 Yazt's Mag. 1. 733/1 
His parents..sometimes dreain of Dick as standing behind 
my lady's chair, in the suit of Elue and _ silver, &c., 
picturesquing. 1892 Puuckh 6 Aug. 49/1 With out-of- 
fashion toilet sets.,She picturesques ber cabinet’s Quaint 
heterodoxies, 

Picture'squely, dv. 
In a picturesque manner. 

1796 Mary Woxtstonecr. Lett., etc. 139 1a recess of the 
rocks was a clump of pines, amongst which a steeple rose 
picturesquely beautiful. 1859 Jerson Brittany iv. 41 Alive 
with tbe picturesquely attired peasantry. 1881 Miss Brapoon 
Asph, 11. 86 The shallow streamlet came tumbling pictu- 
resquely over gray stones. 

Picturesqueness (piktitiressknés). [f. as 
prec. +-NESS,] The quality of being picturesque. 

1794 U. Price Ess. Picturesque 1. 38 Grandeur and 
beauty have been pointed out and illustrated by painting 
as well as picturesqueness. [Vote] I have ventured to make 
use of this word, wbich I believe does not occur in any 
writer. 1827 Hare Guesses (1859) 13 Picturesqueness is that 
quality in objects which fits them for making a good picture. 
1861 Craik fist, Eng. Lit. 11.64 There is little or nothing, 
however, of poetry or picturesqueness in Feltham's writing. 
1894 Barinc-Goutp Deserts S. France 1. 136 A bridge that 
surpasses even tbat of Prague in picturesqueness, 

Pi-cture-wri:ting. 

1. The method of recording events or expressing 
ideas by pictures or drawings which literally or 
figuratively represent the things and actions; comcr. 
a writing or inscription consisting of pictorial 
symbols. 

Such were the picture-writing of the Mexicans and the 
hieroglyphs of the Egyptians in their earliest form. 

1741 Warsurton Div, Legat, w. iv. 11.67 The first Essay 
towards Writing was a mere Picture. We see this remark- 


[f. as prec. + -LY 2.] 


* ably verified in tbe Case of the Mexicans, whose only Method 


b. Picturesque gardening, the arrangement of | 


a garden so as to make it a pretty picture; the 
romantic style of gardening, aiming at irregular 


and rugged beauty. 

1816 T. L. Peacock Headlong Hall iii, Mr. Milestone 
was a picturesque landscape gardener of the first celebrity. 
1843 Gray's Corr. 191 note, Yhat Johnson should have no 
conception of tbe value or merit of what is now called 
picturesque gardening we cannot wonder, as he was so 
extremely short-sighted, tbat be never saw a rural landscape 
in his life. 

2. Of language, narrative, etc.: Strikingly graphic 
or vivid; sometimes implying disregard of fact in 
the effort for effect. 

«1734 Nort Axam. Pref. (1740) 7 He goes on in the same 
pittoresque Vein. 1758 Jortin Avasz, 1. 483 An account of 
a conversation with Longolius, which ts picturesque. 1864 
Burton Scot Abr. I, iii. 128 Picturesque accounts have often 
been repeated of a scene where Douglas .. brought the 
Admiral to an elevated spot. 1868 J. H. Brunt AXef Ch. 
Fug. 1.401 Picturesque history is seldom to be trusted. 1874 

BANCROFT Footpr. Time i. 63 ‘Vhe highly picturesque 
language of the primitive Aryan people. 

43. Marked as if with pictures. Obs. rare. 

1762 tr. Dusching's Syst. Geog. 1. 41 Others [marbles] .. 
are Picturesque, or marked with all manner of figures, &c. 
Ibid. 42 Oculus mundi..by polishing receives a beautiful 
lustre, and is paitly spotted or striped, partly picturesque. 


+4. Havinga perception of or taste for picturesqtc- 


ness. Ods. 

1795 R. Anorrson Johnson 7 Had he not possessed 
a very picturesque imagination. 1818 RuooEs Peak Scen. 
1. 5 ‘lo the picturesque traveller they are therefore com- 
paratively of but little value. 1831 T. L. Peacock Crotchet 
Castle iti, (1887) 39 They came round to the side of the 
camp wbere tbe picturesque gentleman was sketching. 


of recording their Laws and History, was by tbis Picture- 
Writing. 1748 Hartiey Oéserv. Alan 1. ili. 300 If we sup- 
pose Picture-writing to be of divine Original. 1862 Max 
Mi rer Chips (1880) 1. xiv. 316 The little tbat is known of 
the picture-writing of the Iudian tribes. 1894 H. DrummMono 
Ascent Man 232 Chinese writing is picture-writing, with 
the pictures degenerated into dashes. 

2. ¢vansf. Any expression of notions by pictures, 
as in a comic or satirical paper. 

1896 Daily News 17 Oct. 4/7 Forain is the jester of a 
society in its old age... His work is the picture-writing of 
sordid cynicism, and it robs life of all joy by robbing it of 
all ideal. 

Picturing, vé/. sd. [f. Picrurr v. + -1nc1.] 
The making of a picture; depicting; also concr. 
a pictorial representation, a picture. 

1559 Anp. Sanoys Sevm. (Parker Soc.) 66 They labour..by 
incantation, magic, sorcery and witchcraft, to consume, 
kill, and destroy the Lord’s anointed by picturing, &c. 
1638 Cuittincw. Relig. Prot. 1. iii. § go. 184 Things.., 
which Christians in S. Austins time held abominabie, (as 
the picturing of God). 1656 Artif Handsom. 185 They 
can be friends witb.. picturings by pencill, or embroyderies, 
1836 F. Manony Rel. Father Prout, Songs France iii. 
(1859) 270 The painter David. .whose glorious picturings of 
‘T'be Passage of the Alps by Bonaparte’ fetc.] sbed such 
radiance on his native land. 

b. Picturesque description in words; formation 
or expression of a mental picture; imagining to 
oneself or describing to others, 

1837 W. Irvine Capt. Bonneville xlix. 111. 262 We here 
close our picturings of the Rocky mountains and their 
wild inhabitants. 1876 Geo. Eriot Dax. Der. xxxviii, It was 
akin to the boy’s and girl's picturing of the future beloved. 

Picturing, #//.a. [f. as prec. +-1nG2.] That 
pictures (in any sense of the verb). 

1841 D'Israewi Amen. Lit. (1867) 503 Tbe grave melodious 
stanza and the picturing invention of Spenser. 

Picucule (pirkizkizl). Ovnzih. Also erron. 
piculule. [a. F. pzcucude (D’Aubenton, 21780, 
Plate 621 in Buffon (etc.) Ozseaux), name given to 


PICUL. 


a bird of the genus Dendrocolapies, f. L. picus | 


woodpecker + czczlis cuckoo.] (See quots. ) 

1829 GriFFiTHs Cavier's Anim. Kingd., Aves 11. 350 
Picucule Creeper, Climbing Grackle. Lath. 1875 NEwTon 
in Encyed. Brit, 111. 743/2 The Picucules (wisspe/t Picu- 
lules] Dendrocolaptidz) with as many genera, and over 200 
species. 1894 NEWTON Dict. Birds, Picucule, a name.. 
adopted for want of a better, as that of the larzge Family 
of Tracheophonz, Dendrocolaptidg, which is so bighly 
characteristic of the Neotropical Region. 

* Picul (pikzl). Forms: 6 pyco, 6-7 pico, 7 
picull, peecull, 7-8 pecul, 7-9 picul, picol, 
8-9 pekul, 9 pikul. [Malay-Javanese pifu/ a 
man’s load (Yule); in Sp. gzco.] A measure of 
weight used in China and the East generally, equal 
to 100 catties, i.e, about 1333 lbs. avoirdupois. 

1588 Parke tr Jfendoza's Hist. China 367 One pyco 
of rice. 1598 W. Puittie Linschoten 1. (Hakl. Soc.) |. 
149 Every Pico is 664 Caetes. 1618 R. Cocks Diary 
(Hak. Soc.) II. 3, 30 pico silk..30 picull of silk. 1625 
Peurcuas Pilgrims 1. 369 The Peecull, whichis one hundred 
Caitees, making one hundred thittie pound English subtill. 
Tbid. 399 Foure Peeculls. 1662 J. Davies tr. /andelslo’s 
Trav, 11. (1669: 106 A hundred Picols of black Lacque, at 
ten Thails the Picol. 1771 J. R. Forster tr. Osbeck's Voy. 
I. 262 A Pekul or Idaam as the Chinese call it 1838 Cart. 
P. P. Kine in Penny Cycl. X11. 272/1 If each vessel returns 
with 100 picols of trepang, her cargo will be worth soco 
dollars. 1862 St. Joun Forests Mar East 11 32 Obtained 
two pikuls more of sago. 1888 LitTLeE Vangtse Gorges 
279 The coal is sold for 130 cach. .per picul of 133 pounds. 

Picule (pikizl). rxare—°%. [dim. f L. pices 
woodpecker.] = next. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Piculet  pikizlét), Orni7k. [f. as prec. +-ET 
dim.] A bird of the subfamily Preumninwy, a 
small soft-tailed woodpecker, 

1849 G. R. Gray Genera Birds \1. 432 Picumning or 
Piculets have the Bill short, straizht ¢ the sides compzessed 
towards the tipfetc.. 1894 Newron Dict. Birds 720. 

[Pi-ey (in Prgue/): see Pique 56.*] 

Piddle (pi'd’l), v. [Origin obseure. The form 
is that of a dim. or freq. vb. Cf. the synonymous 
PEDDLE w 3, PADDLE v.! 2,3, PITTLE v. Of these 
the first two seem to be corruptions of piddie, 
erroneously confused with Aeddle, paddle in their 
proper senses. /’z/?/e was an inconsidcrable variant, 
(It is questionable if sense 2 here and in PitTLe v, 
are the same word as 1.) ' 

Words corresponding in forin and sense are used in some 
Gerinan dial : viz. Hessian piddela (v Pfister Vachtr. 2. 
Vilmar's Idiotikon v. Ilessen, 1836, p. 204); Westerwald 
putteln, putteln (Schmidt Westerwald. Jviot. 1800. p. 133); 
Jiilich and Berg fottedn (iid). ‘Vhe fitst two, if old. may 
go back to an osig. “puddlian or *pud.dilén, which would 
also give an OF. “fyddlan and ng. pid:/le; but the late 
appearance of the ty word, with absence of evidence as to 
the age of the Ger. dial. forms, leaves their relation doubtful. 
Even if related, the ultezior etymology (of root "Sudd-) is 
unknown.) 

lL. inir. Towork or aet in a trifling, paltry, petty, 
or insignifieant way; totrifle, toy, dally; = PEDDLE 
v. 3. (Always depreciatory.) Now rare. 

1545 AscHaM o.roph.(Arb.)117 Neuer ceasynge piddelynge 
about your bowe and shafies whan they he well. 1594 
Carew /fuarte's Exam, Wits (1616) 182 Such as 1 hane 
marked to be good practitioners, do all piddle somewhat in 
the art of versifying, and raise not vp their contemplation 
verie high. 1602 — Cornwall 63b, Very few among them 
make use of that opportunity... for building of sbipping, and 
trafficking in grosse ; yet some of the Eastern townes piddle 
that way. 1606 Sir G. Goosecappe u. i. (Bullen O. P2.), My 
head must devise something, while my feet aie pidling thus. 
ax619 FLetcHer Wt without MW... ii, She .. begins to 
piddle with Plilosophie. 1752 H. Wacpote Lett. Mann 
(1834) IIL. 15, 1 am always piddling about ornaments and 
improvements for Strawberry-Hill. 1754 Couwnoisseur No.7 
> 2 During our conversation he was.. piddling witb her 
fingers. tapping her cheek, or playing with her hair, 1776 
ADAM Sautn IV, WV. 1v. vii. (1869) IL. 205 Instead of piddling 
for the little prizes..they might then hope. .to draw some 
of the great prizes. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed, 2), Piddle, to 
be employed in trifles or to do things ineffectually; to take 
short steps in walking, 1878 BrowninG Poets Crotsic\xxxviii, 
Fussily feeble, barmless. . Piddling at so-called satire. 

b. Said of a bird: To move the bill about, 
feeling for food in a hole, heap of refuse, ete. 

1598 arcKLey Fedic. Aan (1631) 225 Ashe[Mahomet] was 
preaching. .there commeth a Dove flying towards him, and 
alighteth upon his shoulder, and pidleth in his eare looking 
for meate, having used her before to feede in his eare for the 
same purpose. 1651 Ocitey -7sop (1665) 63 This [Stork] 
Eedles with his bill While young Sir Reynard did whole 

ivers swill. 1799 J. StrutHers /0 Slackbird vii, Beware 
in that caff heap to piddle. 

e. To trifle or toy with one’s food; to piek at 
one’s food instead of eating heartily. 

@ 1620 J. DvKe Sed. Serm. (1640) 292 Diseases. .that make 
them eate nothing at all, or else they doe hut piddle and 
trifle, 1660 Swtnnock Door Saiz. Of. 177 lf thou shouldst 
sit at table and see a man pidling at his meat, picking and 
chusing, «1761 CawrHorn Poems (1771) 112 Is there a 
saint that would not laugh to see The good man pidling 
with his fricassee?_ 1785 Mrs. Monracu in Doran Lady of 
last Cent. xiii. (1873) 330 The lovers sigh’d and look’d..and 
piddled a little on a gooseberry tart. 1824 Byron Jvan 
xv. Ixvi, And ‘entremets’ to piddle with at hand. 

a. trans. Piddle away, to trifle away. 

1760 C. Jounston Chrysad (1822) 1.143 A bouse where she 

used to piddle away her leisure hours. 


2. intr. To make water, urinate. co//og. or in 
childish use. 
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1796 Grose’s Dict. Vulg. T. (ed. 3), To Piddle, to make 
water: a childish expression. 1836 Smart /iValker's Dict. 
‘ed. 3), Piddle,..this word is now scarcely used except as 
a child’s word in the sense of to make water. 

Jig. 1871 B. Tavitor Faust (1875) I]. tv. i. 232 Fountain 
jets... There grandly shooting upwards from the middle, 
While round the sides a thousand spirt and piddle. 

Piddle, variant of PIGHTLE. 

Piddler (pi-dla1). [f. PrIppLez.+-ER1.] One 
who piddles; a poor ineffectual worker; a dabbler, 
toyer, trifler : see the verb. 

1602 Mippieton Blurt, Master-Constable i ii. 129 These 
flaxen-haired men are such pulezs,and such piddlers. a@ 1625 
Fletcuer & Massincer Elder Bro. w.iv, I'm but a pidler, 
A little will serve my turn. 1646 N. Blarnet] Acgenerate 
Alan's Growth Grace 42 We are but Pidlers in his service, 
we can do nothing to any purpose. 1779 J. Lovett in ¥. 
Adamss Wks (1854) IX. 490 If this was not the piddler, it 
might be the oddity of Virginia. 1800 in Spirit Pub. Frnis. 
1V. 360 He was a mere piddler compared to me. 

Piddling (pi-dlin), v4/. 56. [f. as pree. + -1NG1,] 
The aetion of PIDDLE v.; trifling, toying, ete. 

1573 Tusser /{usb (1878) 127 If hops looke browne, go 
gather them downe, But not in the deaw. for piddling with 
feaw. 1655 Clarke Pafers (Camden) III. 37 The French 
Ambassadour makes a pidling still. 1760 C. Jouxston 
Chrysad (1822) I. 87 This dissipated pidling soon gave way 
to the serious business of the evening 1816 Scorr Old 
Afort. xii, No piddling .. but that steady and persevering 
exercise of the jaws which is best Ieaznt by early morning 
hours. 

Piddling, f//. a. [f. as pree. + -1nc 2.] 
Trifling, insignifcant, petty, paltry. 

1559 AvtmER /fardorowe Qij b. You haue the pidlyng 
Scottes, whiche are alwayes Fienche for their lyues. 1593 
G. Harvey Pierce s Super 14 Pidlinge and driblinge Con- 
futers, that sitt all day buzzing vpon a blunt point, or two. 
1675 Prineaux Lett. (Camd.) 41 We have two or three small 
pidleing things piinteing here. 1735 Pore /’rod. Sat. 164 
Yet ne'er one sprig of laurel grac’d these ribalds, From 
slashing Bently down to pidhng ‘Tibalds 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1834) 11. 342 The man of business has not time 
for such piddling work. 1827 Scott Chron. Canongate 
Introd. i, For the piddling concern of a few shillings 1866 
A. lL. Perry Elem. Jol. Ecor, (1873) 524 The country is too 
large for the peity, piddling proc+sses of ‘protection ’. 

Piddock (pig). Also piddick. [Origin 
unaseertained. It has the form of a dim. in -och.] 
A bivalve molluse of the genus /’Ao/as or family 
Pholadidv, which burrow in soft rock, wood, etc. ; 
esp. one of the common species. sueh as /?. dactylus, 
with a long ovate shell, which are used for bait. 

185: Zoologist IX. 3175 Notes on the Pholas dactylus, or 
Sussex Piddick. 1868 Woon //emes without f. v.99 Our 
next example of the burrowing molluscs is the well known 
Pholas, popularly called the piddock (7’holas dacty tts). 

Pide, Pidgeon, obs. forms of Prep, Picton. 

Pidgin, pigeon (pi‘dzin, -an). Also pidjin, 
pidjun, pidgeon. A Chinese corruption of Eng. 
business, used widely for any action, occupation, 
or affair, Hence Pidgin-English, the jargon, 
consisting chiefly of English words, often corrupted 
in pronuneiation, and arranged aceording to Chinese 
idiom, used for intercommunieation between the 
Chinese and Europeans at seaports, ete. in China, 
the Straits Settlements, etc.; also /vansf. (quot. 
1891). 

1850 Berncastce !oy. China 11.65 The Chinese not being 
able to pronounce the word ‘husiness , called it ‘bigeon’, 
which has degenerated into ‘pigeon , so that this word is in 
constant use. 1859 4// Year Kound \ 20' Picce of China’, 
A.tye will row you out, because she can speak pigeon 
English. 1872 A. D. Caruiste Hound World x. 106 The 
dialect..current between Englishmen and Chinamen. .goes 
by the nameof Pigeon-English 1873 Alaciz, Wag. Nov. 45 
{Article}, 1876 Lerann Pidgin English Sing Song 3 Pidgin 
is with great ingenuity made expzessive of every variety of 
calling, occupation, or affair 1876 Besant & Rice Godd. 
Butterfly xiv. He had a ghost story of his own—an original 
onein pigeon English, 1891 4rgus (Melbourne) 7 Nov. 13/4 
That sidiculous pigeon-English which the whites have used 
-- throughout Queensland. .as their medium of communica- 
tion with the blacks. 1901 A. Lane Magic & Relig.37 His 
rude dingua franca, or pidgin English. (See also JV. & Q. 
roth s. V 90/2.) 

Pid-pad. [Echoic: ef. Pap sh.5; the two 
different vowels suggesting alternation, as in z7gzag. 
Cf. Pir-pat.] Imitation of the dull sound of 
footsteps. 

1900 ‘Heapon Hitw’ /*/under Shipiii. 31, 1..heard the pid- 
pad of bare feet. /d/d. xxiii. 214 ‘There was..a pid-pad of 
sandals on the deck. 

Pidrero, variant of PEDRERO, a small gun. 

Pie (pai), sb.1 Also 4-8 pye, 5-6 py, (6 pee). 
[a. OF. pie (13th ¢. in Littré) = Pr. piga, It. 
pica :—L. pica magpie.] 

1. The bird now more usnally called Macrie. 

a1250 Owl & Night. 126 Pat pie and crowe hit todrowe. 

1303 R. Brunne Handi, Syne 355 Belene non3t yn pe 
Pyys cheteryng. ¢1380 Wyctir Seri. Sel. Wks. I. 165 It 
is a foul bing pat prestis speken as pies. 1398 TREvisa 
Barth, De P. R. xu, i. (Bodl. MS.). Alle foules of rauen 
kinde as chogghes crowes rokes rauens and pies. a@1450 
Kut, de la Tour (1868) 22 Ther was a woman that had 
a pie in acage. ?¢1475 Sgr. lowe Degre 47 (text of Cop- 
land ¢1550), Fhe woodwale, The pee, and the Popiniaye. 
41548 Hatt Chrov., Hen. V] 85 Pies will chatter and Mice 
will pepe. 1559 AZirr. Mag. (1563) N iv, ‘The Fox descrye 
tbe crowes and chateryng Pyen. 1646 J. Hatt Jems 
4 Pies Do ever love to pick at witches eyes. 
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stil’d With christian nick-names like a child. 1774 Gotps™. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) V. 219 Birds of the Pie Kind. 1853 C. 
Bronte Villette xiii, Chattering like a pie to the best 
gentleman in Christendom. . p 

2. fig. Applied to + @. a cunning or wily person : 
esp. in phr. wely pie (ods.); b. a chattering or 
saucy person, a ‘chatter-pie’ (= MacPrier 2). 

(c 1374 Cuaucer Troylus 1. 478 (527) Dredles it clere was 
in the wynd From euery pye and euery lette game.] 1542 
Uvau. Eras. Apoph. 321 b, One Accius..a wylie pye, and 
a feloe full of shiftes. c1554 /aterdude of Youth in Haz. 
Dodsley 11, 22 Ye be a little pretty pye! i-wis, ye go full 
gingerly 1563 Bb. Goocr Agéogs vii. (Arb.) 60 Than cownt 
you them for chatring Pies Whose tongs must alwayes 
walke. 1579 Futke Heskius's Part 47 Maister Heskins 
like a wilie Pye, obiecteth this article of the resusrection. 
1692 WASHINGTON tr. Wilton s Def. Pop. M.'s Wks. 1738 IL. 
523 Salmasius, that Frenchchatt ring Pye. 1886 Mrs. Lyxn 
Linton ?. Carew xl, ‘She was no more a hussy than you, 
you bold pie! said Patty in a fume. : 

3, With defining words, applied loeally to various 
other birds, usually having black-and-white (+ pied’) 
plumage: see quots. (See also SEA-PIE.) 

1883 List Anim. Zool. Soc (ed. 8) 283 Deudrocitta vaga- 
bunda, Wandering Tree-Pie...D. s*nensis, Chinese Tree- 
Pie. 1885 Swainson Prov. Names Brit. Birds 30 Dipper... 
The white breast and blackish upper pluinage have caused 
it to be called.. River pie (Ireland). /é/d. 31 British Long- 
tailed Titmouse.. Long-tailed pie. /d/d. 47 Great Grey 
Shrike.. Murdering pie. /é%, 209 Vlack-headed Gull.. 
Scoulton pie, or Scoulton peewit 1890 Cent. Dict. s.v., 
The smoky pie, Psilorhiuus morio. : , 

b. French pie, rain-pte, wood-pie: applied to 
various species of woodpecker. [llere perh. = 
OF. 72 (mod.F. pic, but prvert, pi vert great green 
woodpecker) :—L. pic-zzs woodpecker ; if so, really 
a distinct word. But French Pte in quot. 1677 
may be the Shrike or Butcher-bird, F. pre cruelle, 
pte gritche grise; ct. murdering pie above.] 

1677 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. u. (ed. 2) 161 Of the Short- 
winged Hawks there are these:..The Sparrow-hawk and 
Musket, Two sorts of the French Pie. 1783 AinsworTH 
Lat. Dict. (ed. Morell) n, Picus. a woodpecker, a speckt, a 
hickway, or heighhould; a Fzench pie, a whitwall. 1837-40 
Macaituivray //tst. Brit. Birds V1. 80 Greater spotted 
woodpecker.. wood-pie, French-pie. 1885 Swainson Prov. 
Names Brit, Birds 98 Great Spotted Woodpecker .. Wood 
pic (Staffordshire; Hants)... Lesser Spotted Woodpecker... 

ittle wood pie (Hants). /é¢d. 99 Green Woodpecker... 
Wood Pe (Somerset). /d7d. 100 ‘The constant iteration of 
its cry before rain. .gives it the names Rain bird; Rain pie. 

4. Applied to a pied or parti-coloured animal 
(cf. F. pie = cheval pie, Littré): in quot. to a pied 
hound. Cf. 5b. 

1869 Daily News 7 Ang, A couple of those beautiful 
lemon pyes, Nosegay and Novelty..just beat the flower of 
the Brocklesby ‘lady pack ’. 

5. attrib. and Comb. a, In compounds relating 
to the bird, as Ave-fecked adj.; + pie-maggot, 
a magpie (= Maccot 2), 

1597 J. Kixc On Youas Ep. Ded. (1618) P iij b, We all 
write, learned and ynlearned, crow-poets and py-poetesses. 
1601 Hottanp /’diny II. 296 margin, Vhe Deuill take 
thee, or, the Rauens peck out thine cies, or I had rather see 
thee Pie pekt. 1602 Contention Liberality & Prodigality 
iv. iv. in Hazl Dedsley VIII. 366 O thou vile, ill-favoured, 
crow-trodden, pye-pecked rout! 1628 Layron Syons Plea 
(ed. 2) 21 [The bishops are] Ranens and Pye-Maggots to 
prey upon the State. @ 1652 Brome Quceues Exchange v. 
1. Wks, 1873 II]. 537 What are thou. .thus Piepickt, Crow- 
trod, or Sparrow- blasted ? 

b. In compounds denoting ‘ parti-coloured’, ‘of 
various colours’ (like the black-and-white plumage 
of the magpie: cf. Pie 1), as pre-coated, -coloured 
adjs. See also PIEBALD. 

1630 Bratuwait Lng. Gentlem. (1641) 11 To display thy 
pie-coloured flag of vanity. 1813 Hocc Queen's Wake 291 
‘The pye-duck sought the depthofthemain 1848 THACKERAY 
Bk. Snobs ii, The liveries of these pie-coated retainers. 

e. Friars of the Pie. see Pied friars, PiED a. 

Pie (pai), 56.2 Also 4-9 pye, 6 py, (7 paye). 
{Oecurs (in Latin context) in 1303; evidently a 
well-known popular word in 1362. No related 
word known outside Eng. (exc. Gaelic pighe, from 
Eng. or Lowland Sc.). Being in forin identical 
with Pre sé.1 (known half a century earlier), it is 
held by many to have been in some way derived 
from or connected with that word. See Note below.] 

l. A dish composed of meat, fowl, fish, fruit, or 
vegetables, etc., enclosed in or covered with a layer 
of paste and baked. 

The fie appears to have been (a) at first of meat or fish; 
doubtful ot undefined uses (4) appear in 16th c.; /rwit pies 
(also called, esp. in the north of England and Ireland, in 
Scotland, and oftenin U.S., ¢arts) appear (c) before 1600, the 
earliest being APPLE-PIF, Q.Vv. 

(a) 1303 Bolton Priory Compotus \f, 68b, Frumentum 
expenditum..In pane..pzo Pziore Celerario et altis..et in 
oe et pastellis per annum 9 qr. 1 bus. di 1304 /érd. If. 82 

n pane furnato .. et in pyes et pastellis, 33 qr. 2 bus. 
di, 1362 Lanct.. P. Pd. A. Prol. 104 Cookes and heore 
knaues cryen ‘hote pies, hote ! Goode gees and grys, Gowe 
dyne, Gowe!’ ¢1386 CHaucer Prot. 384 He koude rooste 
and sethe and boille (z.7. broille} and frye, Maken Mortreux 
and wel bake a pye. ¢142z5 Voc. in Wr.-Witcker 662/26 
Hee artocria (Gr. aptoxpeas bread and meat), a pie de 
pundio. ¢1430 Two Cookery-bhs. 53 Pyez de parez [p. 75 
of Parys].—Take and smyte fayre buttys of Porke, and 
buttys of Vele, to-gederys [etc.]..; ban caste per-to 3olkys of 


1713 SwirT | Eyroun [etc.]..; ben make fayre past, and cofynnys, & do 


Salamandcr Wks. 1755 III. 11.75 Pyes and daws are often | per-on; kyuer it, & let bake, & serue forth. c1440 Prov. 


PIE. 


Parz, 395/2 Pye, pasty, artocrea, pastillulus. 1511 FABYAN 
Will in Chron. (1811) Pref. g If it happen the saide obite 
to fall in Lent, than..for the peces of beeff abovesaid..be 
ordeyned pyes of elys, or som other goode fysh mete. a 1568 
Nyne Ordour of Nunavts 66 in Bannatyne Poems (Hunter. 
Cl.) 448 He thrawis and he puttis fast at his vly pyiss. 
1624 HEywoon Guaazk.1x. 444 Burnt alive, for killing young 
infants and salting their flesh and putting them into pyes. 
1784 Cook 7hird Voy. iv. xi. If. 495 A pye nade in the 
form of a loaf. .inclosed some salmon, highly seasoned with 
pepper. 1838 Dickens Wich. Wick. vii, It’s a pity to cut 
the pie if you're not hungry.. Will you try a bit of the beef? 

(4) 1530 Patscr. 254/1 Pye a pasty, Jasté. a1568 ‘/n 
somer quhen flouris will smell’ 35 in Bannatyne Poems 
(Hunter. Cl.) 400 It is lyk that ye had eitin pyiss, Ye are so 
sweit. 1577 WHETSTONE LIfe Gascoigne xviii, Spight foule 
Enuies poysoned pye. 1694 Crowne Regu/us n. 12 A man 
all vertue, like a pye all spice, will not please. c 1710 CELIA 
Fiennes Diary (1888) 242 He weares a great Velvet cap.. 
like a Turbant or great bowle in forme of a great open pye. 
1765 Gray Shakespeare 24 Glorious puddings and immortal 
pies. 21839 Praep Poewrs (1864) If. 58 And lords made 
love,—and ladies, pies. 1853 Soyer Pantroph, 284 All pass 
away whether they be temples, columns, pyramids, or pies. 

(c) 1890-1861 [see Appie-piE]. 1706 Puiciips, (fe, a well 
known Dish of Meat, or Fruit bak'd in Paste. 1864 Sata 
in Daily Te?. 18 Aug., There it is; pumpkin pie, blackberry 
pie, whortleberry pie, huckleberry pie—pie of all kinds. 

b. With defining word, usually denoting the 
essential ingredient, as afple-pie, cel-pie, game-fic, 
meat-ple, mince-pie, pigeon-pie, plum-pie, pork-pie, 
rhubarb-pie, venison-pie, etc. (sce these words) ; 
also Christmas pie (see CHRISTMAS 4), French pie 
(see qnot. 1611), Perigord pie (sce PERTGORD). 

1602 2nd Pt. Ret fr. Parnass. v. it, (Arb.) 66 A black 
Tack of Beere, and a Christmas Pye. 1611 Frorio, Carne 
nc teganti, meate stewed between two dishes, which some 
calla French pie. 1698 in Warrender A/archmont (1894) 
184 Could pigeon paye. a@1joo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, 
Superstitions. Ptes,Minc'd, or Christmas: Ptes,so Nick-nam’d 
by the Puritans, or Precisians. 1769 Mrs. Rarratp Ang. 
Housckpr. (1778) 155 Send it up hot without a lid, the same 
way asthe French pye. 1798 Frere & Cannine in Anty- 
Jacobin No. 23.120 Youthful Horner..Cull'd the dark plum 
from out his Christmas pye. 1834 SoutHey Doctor cix. 
(1848) 266/2 The great goose-pye, which in the Christmas 
week was always dispatched by the York coach to Bishops- 
gate Stieet. 31872 Catvertey Fly Leaves (1881) 21 But I 
shrink from thee Arab! Thou eat’st eel-pie. _ 

e. Phr. 7a have a finger (t hand) in the pie: 
to have a part or share in the doing of something 
(often implying officions intermeddling). Codd 

ple: see COLD a. 19. See also LIUMBLE PIE. 

15883 Respublica (Brandl) 1. iii. 105 Bring me in credyte, 
that my hande be in the pye. 1604 Dekker Honest Wh, 
Wks. 1873 II. 171 My hand wasin the Pye, my Lord, I con- 
fesse it. 1613 Suaxs. /fen. I7/171,1, 1. 52 The diuill speed 
him: No mans Pye is freed From his Ambitious finger. 
1649 Alan tn Aloon No. 33. 262 We heare Jermyn and the 
Lord Culpepper had a finger in the pye. 1659, 1885 [see 
Fincer sb. 3¢). a 1845 Moore Fragu. Character xi, What- 
ever was the best pye going, In that Ned..had his finger. 

2. Applied to something tesembling a pie. 
Bran-pie, a tub full of bran with small articles 
hidden in it to be drawn out at random, at 
Christmas festivities, ete. See also CLay-fve, 
Dirt-PrE, Mup-pve. 

1842 OrDERSON Creol. ii.14 The Jews..still withheld their 
unleavened pie ..a simp!e crust covering a pretty round 
sum. 1873 Garpxer A/ist. Jamaica 199 The governor's 
purse was called a pie. 1994 Daily Chron. 27 Feb. 3/2 The 
bian-pie..is the receptacle of second-rate presents: gifts not 
quite showy enough to be displayed upon a Christmas tree. 

3. Applied to a collection ot things made up 
into a heap; sec. a shallow pit, or heap of pota- 
toes or other roots, covered with straw, earth, etc. 
for storing and protection from frost ; also, a heap 
of manure stacked for maturing. /ocad. 

1526 in Househ. Ord. (1790) 227 Item, that the Pye of 
Coales be abridged to the one halfe that theretofore had been 
served. 3791 7vans. Soc. Arts 1X. 42 [The potatoes] were 
taken up, and a large pye made of them, which is laying 
them in a heap and covering them with straw. 1848 Jrn4 
R. Agric. Soc. YX i. 514 Mangolds .. stored ‘in pies’ 
on the level surface. 1886 S. H7. Linc. Gloss. s.v., Potatoes 
or other roots placed in a hole,..against the winter,..are 
said to be ‘ pied down’ or..‘in pie’. 1837 D.zély 7d. 4 Apr. 
2 Making ‘pies’ of the green fodder just as dung pies are 
nade. 

4, fig. Something to be eagerly appropriated; 
a prize, a treat; a bribe. U.S. slang. 

1895 Outng (U. S.) XXVI. 436/1 Green dogs are pie for 
him [the racoon}. 1902 Hest. Gaz. 16 June 3/1 Some- 
times he is ‘pie’ for the cartoonist to an unfortunate extent. 

5. attrib. and Comb., as pie-baker, -eater, -feast, 
-gaudy (GAUDY sb. 5), -maker, -meat, ~pan, -paste, 
-plale,-shop,-tin; pie-board,a board on which pies 
are made, baked, or carried; pie-dish, the deep 
dish in which a pie is made; pie-house, a house 
at which pies are sold, a pic-shop; pie-lass, a 
girl who sells pies; pie-plant, any plant yielding 
fruit, etc. uscd for pics; spec. (U. S.) garden 
rhubarb; also locally applicd to the wild Amex 
hymenosepalus, which 1s similarly used (Cevt. 
Dict.); + pie-wife, pie-woman, a woman who 
sclls pics. Sce also Pir-crust, PIEMAN. 

1379 in Riley A/esorials (1868) 432 *Pie bakere. ¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv. 395/2 Pye baker, cereazius. 1594 R. ASHLEY 
tr. Loys le Roy 28b, Prepared and dressed by Cookes and 
pybakers. 1709 Brit. Apollo II. No. 70. 3/2 The Puny 
Author who supplies still The Cooks, and on their *Pye- 
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boards lies still. 3844 Dickens Alart. Chuz. xxxix, She 
tripped downstairs into the kitchen for the flour, then for 
the pie-board. 1859 JePpuson Sritfany iv. 38 Scanty 
ablutions of the morning in my “pie-dish. 1864 Soc. 
Science Rev. 37 A pie-dish and decanter take the place of 
jug and bason at the washing stand. 1904 Daily Chron. 
12 Sept. 4/6 New Iinglanders, those champion *pie-eaters 
of the world. c1ss0 Lusty Juventus in Hazl. Dodsley 11. 
78 Will you go to the *pie-feast? 1659 Huyiin Cerfamen 
Lpist. 136 The suppressing of so many Gaudies, and *Pie- 
Gaudies, to the destruction of the hospitality and charity 
of the noble foundation. 1589 Riper #rb/. Schol. 1037 A 
*pie house, avtocrearimm, 1836-48 B.D. Watsu Aristoph., 
Knights 11.1, Why, that he'll seize on the *pie-lass, And rob 
her and render her pieless. c1450 Dict. Garlande in 
Wright Voc. 127 Pastillarii {gloss} *pye-makyers. 1598 
Epulario Cijb, Mince it ..like *Pie meat. 1847 WrssTER, 
*Pie-plant, Pie-rhubarb, the garden rhubarb, used as a 
substitute for apples in making pies. 1864 Lowet. J’7reside 
Trav., Cambridge, Vis pie plants.. blanched under barrels, 
each in his little hermitage, a vegetable Certosa. 1741 
Compl. Fam.-Piece \. ii. :ed. 3) 105 Cover your Bason with 
a *Pye-plate. 1593 Nasne sour Lett. Confut. Wks. 
(Grosart) If. 283 Yo .. cosen poore victuallers and “pie- 
wiues of Doctours cheese and puddinges. 1817 J. Evans 
Excurs. Windsor, etc. 343 An old * Pie-woinan carried them 
provisions, hut never saw them. 

[Vote, Prof. Skeat suggests ‘from the miscellaneous nature 
of its (i.e. the dish’s) contents’ which might recall the black 
and white or piebald appearance of the bird; others have 
thought of the habit which the magpie has of picking up 
and forming accumulations of miscellaneous articles. In 
this connexion, the similarity between the forms of the 
words Haccis and Haccess (F. agace, agasse) magpie, has 
also been pointed out. The quotations for the word afford 
no light, exc. that in one place in a late 14th c. L. poem 
Modus cenandi (Furnivall, Babecs Book, uw. 36) 1. 51, ‘sint 
inter fercula pice, Pastilli cum fartulis', appears to mean. 
“let there he served between the dishes, pies, pasties’ as if 
the writer identified Ave, the dish, with pica the fre or mag- 
pie. On the other hand, in two early 14th c. quotations 
the Eng. word is used in Latin context, as if not identified 


with fJica.] 

Pie, pye, 54.2. Now only //7st. [The Eng. 
word answering to med.L. fzca; thus both in L. 
and Eng. identical in form with the name of the 
bird : see Pre}, and Pica!.] 

1. A collection of rules, adopted in the pre- 
Reformation Church, to show how to deal (under 
each of the 35 possible variations in the date of 
Easter) with the concurrence of more than one 
office ou the same day, accurately indicating the 
manner of commemorating, or of putting off till 
another time, the Saints’ days, etc., occurring in 
the ever-changing times of Lent, Easter, Whitsun- 
tide, and the Octave of the Trinity. (Cf. Blades 


Caxton, 1882, 240.) 

1477 Caxton Advertisement (Broadside), Vf it plese ony 
man spirituel or temporel to bye ony pyes of two and thre 
comemoracions of salisburi vse enpryntid after the forme of 
this present lettre whiche ben wel and truly correct, late kym 
come to westmonester in to the almonesrye at the reed pale 
and he shal haue them good chepe. 1498 1/27 of Thomson 
(Somerset Ho.), My boke callid a pie. 1907 Vattou 
Churchw. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 129 Payd for a Masboke 
and a pye..xj* vil, 1§48-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com, Praycr Pref., 
The nombre and hardnes of the rules called the pie, and the 
manifolde chaunginges of the seruice, was the cause, y' to 
turne the boke onlye, was so hard and intricate a matter, 
that many times, there was more busines to fynd out what 
should be read, then to read it when it was founde out. 1549 
Act 3&4 Edw. Vi,c. 10§1 All Books called.. Manuals, 
Legends, Pies, Portuasses, Primers..shall be .. abolished. 
a1568 Ascuam Scholem, 1. (Arb.) 136 If he..could turne his 
Portresse and pie readilie. 1852 Hook Ch. Dict. (1871) 585 
The pie was the table used before the Reformation to find 
out the service forthe day. It may be referred to tbe Greek 
mivaé or mevaxtScov. But the Latin word is fica, which 
perhaps came from the ignorance of the friars, who have 
thrust many barbarous words into the liturgies. 1879 
Marguis oF Bute tr. Roman Breviary 1. p xii, As to any- 
thing else, see tbe Chapters of the Pye treating specially of 
each detail. 

b. Hence app. Cock AND PIE, q. v. 


+2, (Usually pye book.) An alphabetical index 
to rolls and records. Oés. 

There are ‘ Pye Books’ to Indictments extending as far back 
as 1660; but there is nothing to show when the term first 
came into use. It was in useia the Court of King’s Bench 
early inthe 18thcentury. It was also pretty generally used 
in the Courts of the Palatinate of Lancaster, the Indexes to 
the A fiidavits, Declarations. and Sessional Papers being each 
styled ‘Pye Books’ (J. J. Cartwright, Sec. Publ. Rec. Office). 

1788 Chambers Cyc. (ed. Rees) s.v., In much the same 
sense the term was used by officers of civil courts, who called 
the calendars or alphabetical catalogues directing to the 
names and things contained in the rolls and records of their 
courts the Pyes. 

Pie (poi), 50.4 Printing. Also 7 py, 7-9 pye, 
(U.S.) pi. [Origin obscure: supposed by some to 
be a transferred use of Pig sd.2, in reference to its 
miscellaneous contents; others think of P1E s/.3, 
and the unreadable aspect of a page of the pie.] 
A mass of type mingled indiscriminately or in con- 
fusion, such as results from the breaking down 


of a forme of type. 

16s9 Howete /'ocad, li. (Printing terms), A Corrector, a 
proof, a revise,..pye all sorts of letter mixed, Correctore, 
&c. 1683 Moxon Aleck. Exerc., Printing 370 Breaking the 
orderly Succession the Letters stood in, in a Line, Paze, or 
Forin, &c. and mingling the Letters tozether, which mingled 
Letters is called ?y. 1771 Franuiin Autobiog, Wks. 1887 
I. 144 Having impos’d ny forms..one of them by accident 
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broke, and two pages reduced to pi, 1 immediately dis- 
tributed and compos‘d it over again before I went to bed. 
1845 Cartytré Cromwed/ 1. Introd.1i. 12 ‘Lhis saine Dictionary 
+.gone to pie, as we may call it. 1847 Weester, /¢ [app. 
after Franklin], 3183z J. Sournwarp Pract, Print. (1884) 80 
If composed matter gets. .into a state of confusion, itis ‘ pie’. 

b. ¢rasf. A disintegrated and confused mass; 
a jumble, medley, conftision, chaos; a ‘ mess’. 

1837 Cartyte Fr, Rev. II. 1. iv, Your .. Arrangement 
going all (as the Typographers say of set types, in a similar 
case) rapidly to pie! 1841 Catuin WN. Amer. Ind. 11. 
xh. 53 We were thiown into ‘pie’ (as printers would say! 
in an instant of the most appalling alarm. 1870 Daily 
News 30 Nov., It was the merest luck..that the bones of 
the kings were not made inextricable ‘ pie’ of. 1888 Mrs. 
Lyxx Linton in Fortin. Rev. Oct. 532 Witness the ‘ pie’ he 
made of his finances. 1897 Spectator 30 Jan. 162'2 To make 
pie of the European arrangements for securing peace. 

| Pie (pai), s6.5 Also pai, pi. fa. Hindi, 
Marathi, etc. paz, from Skr. pad, padi, quarter, 
being ‘originally, it would seem, the fouith part 
of an anna, and in fact identical with pce’ (Yule,.] 
The smallest current Anglo-Indian copper coin, the 
twelfth part of an anna; before the depreciation 
of the rupee, abot one-eighth of a penny. 

1859 Lane Mand. /udia 6g He would tell you the interest 
due on such sums as three rupees, five annas, and seven pie, 
for ers days, at forty-one three-fourth per cent. 1879 
Mrs. A, E. James /nd. /louseh. Managem. 49 The copper 
coins—1 anna = 4 pice. 1 pice = 3 pie. 1883 F. M. Craw- 
vorD Aly. /saacs xij. 261 Several coins, both rupees and 
pais. 1904 Mission Ficld June 64 The charge of a smal! 
fee, six pies (one cent) for the first prescription. 

Pie, variant of PEE Oés., kind of coat or jacket. 

qt -Elej a, Odes. waren alae bapzen temo. 
ft, pis, piu, pif:—l.. pi-ws Pious.] Pious. 

€1450 Mftrour Saluacioun 786 Sho was ouer craft to telle 
humble pie {v. 7. mercifull] and devoute. 

+ Pie, vl Obs. nonce-wd, [f. Piz 56.1] 
To repeat like a magpie. 

1657 J. Watts Dipper Sprinkled 74 Yea,to Pie and Parrat 
out our Tongues, legrees, and Learning of the University. 

Pie, v.2 local. Also pye; vé/.sh. pying. [t. 
Pre 56.2 3.] trans. To put (potatoes, etc.) in a 
pit or heap and cover them with straw and earth, 


for storing and protection from frost. 

1791 Trans. Soc. Arts 1X. 44 Weeding potatoes, getting 
them up, and pyeing them. 1817-18 Cozzett Resid. U.S. 
(1822) 164 He may pie then [potatoes] in the garden..but 
he must not open the pie in frosty weather. 1845 Fru. 
Kk. Agric. Soc. V. 1. 326 This system of pyeing turnips is 
a very common one in Norfolk. 1886 {»ce Pie sd,? 3). 

Pie, v.? Printing. [f. Pie sb.4] trans. To make 
(type) into ‘pie’; to mix or jumble up indis- 
criminately. 

1870 [see Prep’), 1889 Daily News 17 June 7 (Advt.), The 
. delay..in printing offices, caused by what is technically 
called * pyeing’. 1893 Linotype Company's Prospectus, In 
the economy of this machine. .. To pye matter is impossible. 
1903 Brit. 4 Col. Printer 19 Nov. 15/4 Nearly all the cases 
are empty and those that have anything in are pied. 

Pie-annet: sze PIANNET. 

Piebald (pai:bold), 2. (sé.) Forms: 6 pibald, 
pibauld, 6-7 py(-)bald, 6- pie(-)ba‘d, 7 pye(-) 
bald, pyedball, 7-8 pye-balled (-ball’d), 8- 
pye(-)ball. [f. Pie 56.1 + Bap a. 5: cf. Bau 
s6,3] Of two different eolours, esp. white and 
black or other dark colour (like the plumage of 
a magpie), usually arranged in more or less 
irregular patches; pied: ustially of animals, esp. 
horses. Loosely used of other colours (cf. SkKEw- 
BALD) or of three or more colours; parti-coloured. 

1594 Barnrietp A. Sheph. 1. xxviii, | haue a pie-bald 
Curre to hunt the Hare. 1610 MarkHAm pa a 1. x. 26 
His colour is either a milke white,a yellow dun, a kiteglewd 
or a pyedball. 1622 Matynrs Ane. Law-MMerch. 328 
Signified by the Pybald horse whereon hee was mounted. 
1626 Farthful Friends 1.i, Millions. .lavished in excessive 
sports, And piebald pageantry. 1676 Lond. Gaz. No. 1135/4 
A white Gelding..having pye-bald marks on both flanks 
of bluish colour. 1789 Mrs. Piozz1 Journ. France 11. 
20 [At Naples]. Yesterday .. shewed me what I knew 
not had existed—a skew-ball or pyeballed ass. 1802 A/ed. 
Jrni. VIII. 97 There are Negroes, (Albinoe-) born white, 
some are party coloured or pie-bald. 1822-34 Geo:t's 
Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 542 Individuals thus motley 
coloured are commonly called piehald negroes, or are said 
to have piebald skins. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xi. (1852) 
233 Dusky woods, piebald with snow. 1871 — Desc. Alan 
Il. xvi. 230 Piebald birds..for instance, the black-necked 
swan, certain terns, and the common magpie. ; 

b. fig. Composed of parts or elements of dis- 
similar or incongruous kinds ; of mixed characters 
or qualities (always in bad sense); motley, mongrel. 

1589 R. Harvey Pé Perc. (1590) 13 Leaue thrumming thy 
Pibauld Testes with Scripture. 1663 BuTLer Hud. 1. 1. 96 
A Babylonish Dialect, Which learned Pedants much affect. 
It was a Parti-colour’d Dress Of patch’d and Pye-ball'd 
Languages. 1763-5 Cuurcnitt Candidate 716 Shall hurl 
his piebald Latin at thy head. 1815 W. H. Iretanp 
Scriblleomania 58 note, To produce such a pyebald style 
of composition. 1878 Bayne Purtt. Rev. ii. 27 In tbe piebald 
character of the man. , 

B. sé. A piebald animal, esp. horse. b. fg. 
A person or thing of mixed character, a ‘mongrel’. 

1765 Foote Cownnissary u. Wks. 1799 I]. 26 Vhe right 
honourable Peer..calls me..Plebeian, and says if we have 
any children, they will turn out very little better than pye- 
balls. 1842 TENNyson IValking to Mail 104 As quaint a 
four-in-hand As you shaJl see—three pyebalds and a roan. 


trans. 


PIEBALDING. 


1845 Foro Handbk. Spain t. 53 Straho..had an idea that | 
Spanish piebalds..changed colour if taken out of Spain. 
Hence Piebalding, becoming piebald, develop- 
ment of patches of different colours; Pie‘baldism, 
Pie‘baldness, the quality of being piebald ; Pie’- 
baldly adzv., in a piebald manner, with patches of 


different colours. 

1886 Rowanes in Life + Lett. (1896) III. 175 The young 
ones show no signs ot *piehalding. 188: Standard 8 Sept. 
5/3 Domestication tends to produce irregular colour, or what 
is commonly called “*piebaldism. 1613 Campion Rc/at. 
Entertainm, Ld. Knowles. A strawn hat, *piehaldly drest 
with flowers. 1893 Sat. Rev. 8 Aor. 375/2 Glaring *piehald- 
ness. 1899 E. Puittrotts //xsan Boy 120 The piehaldness 
of the rat was the great feature. 

Piece /pis), sb. Forms: 3-7 pece (3-5 pees, 
4 pis?, 4-5 pice, peis, 5 pes, peyce, peese, 5-6 
pes’s, pesse ; 3— piece, (5 pyece, 5-8 peace, 6 
pease, peise, peyss, (Sc. peax), pysse, 6-7 
peece, 6-8 peice,. Plural in ME, sometimes the 
same as the sing. [ME. fece, in 1sthc. piece, a. 
OF. fece (1241 in Godef.), prece (Roland, 11thc.), 
mod.F. picce = Pr. pesa, pessa, Sp. pieza, Pg. pera, 
It. fezza picce of cloth, rag, beside Aezzo ‘ piece’ in 
other senses. Lhe Romanic forms point to late L. 
types *feftia, *feltium: cf. early med.L. fecéa, 
pelia, also fecium, peliunt, ‘broken piece, frag- 
ment’, also ‘piece of land’. Ultertor origin ob- 
scure: see Note below. The sensc-development 
is in many points uncertain, though most of the 
senses occur also in French: the following arrange- 
ment is to a great extent provisional. ] 

I. In general sense; or followed by of 

1. A separate or detached portion, part, bit, 
or fragment of anything; one of the distinct por- 
tions of which anything is composed. 

a1225 S/, Marker. 122 Pe scourgen [were] smerte & kene; 
Bi peces be flesch orn seouns pe bones were isene. ¢ 1320 
Str Tristr. 1086 His swerd brak in be fizt And in morauntes 
brain Bileued a pece briz3t. @1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 
601/11 Pecra, a pece, or lytyl part of athyng. 1560 Davs 
tr. Sletdanc's Comm, 25 That day..is roosted a whole Oxe.. 
a piece whereof is serued to the Emperours table. 1570 
Levins Afantp. 48/13 A Peece, pars, partis. 1605 CAMOEN 
Rem, 189 In delivering of livery and seisin a peece of the 
earth is taken. 1653 WaLton Axe/cr tv. 108, I think the 
hest [rods] are of two pieces. 1713 M. Henry Catech. Youth 
Wks. 1853 11. 169/1 Gave them a piece of a honey‘comh to 
eat. 1847 Carrenter Zool. § 603 The 1egumentary skeleton 
of Insects, that is to say, the hard skin of these animals... 
We see in it a great number of pieces, which are sometimes 
soldered ias it were) together ; whilst in other instances they 
are united by soft portions of the skin. /éid. § 605 The 
head is formed only hy a single piece. 

Sig. 1821 Lamp Elia Ser. 1. /mperfect Syinpathies. They 
are content with fragments and scattered pieces of Truth. 

b. /u pieces: broken, divided, disintegrated, in 
fragments: fig. divided, at variance. /n, znto, tov, 
+a pieces: into fragments, asunder. Zo /ake iu 
pieces: to separate the parts of, to analyse. 

1297 R. Giouc. : Rolls) 375 Isscolle to brec in peces manion. 
13320 Sir J ristr. 1456 Kft bat spere tok he;..It hrast on 
peces pre. 13.. A. Adis. 2999 A-two peces he hadde him 
gurd, ¢1380 Sir Ferumb. 5591 Pe stede ful doun on peces 
tweye. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 244 He kut it into pieces 
twelve. 1393 Lancv. P. Pd. C. xxi. 62 note, The wal of be 
temple to-cleef euene a two pecex. c1400 Land J'roy Bk, 
10305 Hir heer was rent & torne In pes. ¢ 1400 Maunpev. 
(Roxb.) x. 38 Men..paynd pam to breke be stane in pecez, 
1470-85 Matory Arthur 1. xxiii. 71 But the swerd of the 
knyght smote kyng arthurs sweid in two pyeces. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. coxxiv. 227 Ther man myzht see hir 
baners displa,ed hakked in to pyeces. 1562 Pitxincton 
Expos. Abdias Pref. g The forther that the bowe is drawen, 
“the sooner it flies in pieces. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 
m1. 133 The butchers cut their flesh a peeces, and sell it by 
weight. 1659 Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 480 ‘This takes in 
pieces your wholeform. c 1680 HickERINGILI. Mist. Whiggisnt 
Wks. 1716 1.11. 154 If we offer to tear them apieces. 1687 
‘A. Lovett tr. Thevenot's Trav, 1.169 A fair large Church.. 
where.. the Body of St. Catherine isin pieces. 1754 Ricnarp- 
SON Grandison IV. iv. 21 Weare all in pieces : we were in 
the midst of a feud, when you arrived. 1761-2 Hume ///st. 
Eng. (1806) 1V.1xi. 566 The instruinent of government was 
taken in pieces, and examined, article hy article. 1843 
Macautay Lays Anc. Rome, Virginia 264 Must I be torn 
in pieces? 1876 Freeman WVorm. Cong. 1V. xviil. 193 
When they submitted, their army..at once fell in pieces. 

c. To pieces: into fragments, asunder ; also fig. 
To go or come lo pieces: to break up, dissolve, 
lose cohesion. 7 /ake to pieces: to separate into 
its parts. Zo hit, huff, puscle, vex, etc., to pieces: 
to bring by such action to a state of distraction, 
disorganization, confusion, or rout. 

_ By omission of conic, gonc, torn, or other pple., to pieces 
is sometimes =‘ in pieces ‘: see quots. 1622, 1690. 

erz90 S. Eng. Leg. |. 46/24 And to-brak it al to smale 
peces. 13.. Cursor M. 6542 (Cott.) To pees [Gétt. efc. in 
pecis] he pam brak right bar. c1g00 Land Troy Bk. 8386, 

{ schal 3ow hewe al to pece. @1533 Lo. Berxers //non 

cxvii, 419 Our shyp hrast all to pecys, 1622 Massincrr & 
Dekker Virgin Afartyr u. iii, The smock of her charity is 
now all to pieces. 1661 Boyte Exam. ii. (1652) 6, I thus 
take Mr. Hobhs his Argument to pieees. 1690 J. Witson 
Belphegor w. i, They [friends] ‘re all to pieces. 1703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. 253 Pulling the Building to pieces after it is 
begun. 1727 Philip Quarll (1816) 73 The flat-bottomed 
boat..he had taken to-pieces. 1741 RicHaroson Pamcla 
I. 144 She has huffed poor Mr. Williams all to-pieces. 1765 
Cowrer Ws. (1837) XV. 1, Iam puzzled to pieces ahout it. 
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1832 Fr. A. Kempte Jrau/.in Rec. of Girihood (1878) IIT. 
215, I thought I should have come to pieces in his hands, as 
the housemaids say of what they break. 1833 R. BucHanan 
Love me for Ever 1. ii. 28 A large ship had gone to pieces 
on the Wantle reef. 1890 Darly News 11 July 3/6 The 
Oxonians went all to pieces after passing the post. 1902 
Daily Chron.7 Aug. 3/6 To analyse anything implies. .the 
taking it to pieces in a chemical sense. 

+ 2. A part ofa whole, marked off, ideally separ- 
ated, or considered as distinct ; a portion of an im- 
material thing. (Now superseded by fazt, fortioz.) 

1377 Lanai. ?. Pi. B. xiv. 48 Panne was it a pece of pe 
pater-noster, fiat voluntas tua. 1534 More Passfon Wks. 
1303/1 That he might steale a peece of the pryce. 1535 
Jove Apol. Tindale (Arb.) 24 In the fourthe peise [= para- 
graph] of his pistle. 1562 Cirild-Marriages 116 Roberte 
Rile the younger neuer promysid her any pease of the 
lease of the house where her husband nowe dwellis, nor 
nothinge els) a@ 1639 Wotton in Relig. (1651) 438 One of 
the most fastidious pieces of my life, as I account,. .the 
week of our Annuall Election of Scholers. 1642 RocErs 
Naaman 182 Now in a word, for the other peece of the 
question. 1699 Wancey in Lett. Lit. Afcn (Camden) 292 
For other Saxon books, I have copied large pieces of them. 
1755 Wasnincton Left, Writ. 1889 I. 161 After waiting 
a day and piece in Winchester. 

b, A limited portion of land, enclosed, marked 
off by bounds, or vicwed as distinct. (An early 
sense of med.L. fetia, peltuut.) 

a1450 Ant. de la Tour (1868) 88 A man that was called 
Nabot, the whiche had a good pece of wyne. 1463 in Bury 
Wills (Camden) 31 There is vij acres lond lying..not ferre 
from Herdwyk wich vij acres lieth in ij pecys. 1535 
Coverdale Josh. xxiv. 32 The hones of Ioseph..huried 
they at Sichem, in the pece of the londe, yt Iacob boughte 
of the children of Hemor. 1611 Bipre Lee xiv. 13, I haue 
hought a piece of ground. 1972 A/S. Award, Winterton, 
Lincs., All that other peice or parcel of Ground. 1796 
STROMAN Surinam (1813) I. xxix. 367 The planting ground 
..is divided into large square pieces. 1808 Cor, Hawker 
Diary (1893) I. 13, I went into a piece of potatoes.. without 
adog. 1897 J. W. Crarx Barniwel/ Introd. 10 A list of 
the different pieces of property, with their yearly values. 

ce. A portion ofa road, rope, line, linear distance. 

1561 T. Hosy tr. Castiglione's Courtyer 1. K ijh, Accom. 
paninge the Pope a pecce of the way. J/od. A weak piece 
in arope. <A piece of the road is now under repair. 

d. Phrase. A piece of one's mind: something of 
what one thinks ; one’s candid opinion ; a rebuke, 
scolding. Cf. Bit sd.2 4. 

1572 Sanoys in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. u. II. 24 Thus am 
I bolde to unfolde a peece of my mynde. 1667 DrvoEeN 
Maiden Queen 1. i, I have told her a piece of my mind 
already. 1861 Mrs. H. Woon ast Lynne u. xiis. (1888) 233 
‘The justice was giving her a ‘ piece of his mind *. 

te. fig. A prece of (a scholar, logictat, surgeou, 
philosopher, etc.): somewhat of ; ‘a bit’ of; one 
who partakes to some extent of the character men- 
tioned. Oss. Cf. Bit 56.2 4. 

(1552 Et.vot Dict., Frustum hominis, a litle pretie felow, 
that semeth to be but a peece of a man. Plaut. /’etrt 
bout Chomme: moitiédehonine.] 1581 Siuxey A pol, Poctrie 
(Arb) 19 If I had not beene a peece of a Logician before 
I came ta him. 1633 J. Ctarke Sccond Pracis12 Hoo! 
would you faine be thought a piece of an Astronomer now? 
21635 Natnton /*ragm. Reg. ( Ath.) 57 Being a good piece 
of a Schollar. 1743 in Howell State Trials (1813) XVII. 
1172 He isa piece of asurgeon, 1768 STERNE Sent. Journ. 
(1778) I. rox If 1 am a piece of a philosopher. : 

3. A portion or quantity of any substance or kind 
of matter, forming a single (usually small) body or 
mass; a bit; as ‘a picce of lead, granite. ice, bread, 
dough, cloth, paper’; also, frece of water, a small 
detached sheet of watcr, a small lake. 

Such a ‘piece’ is, in fact, often a portion of a larger mass, 
but this is not thought of in the use of the word, the notion 
being rather that of so much of the substance or material in 
question forming one body of finite dimensions, which may 
be either a small ora large piece. It isa separate part or 
portion of the whole existing stock of the substance. 

1362 Lancc. ?. P/. A. vin. 297 Mai no peny Ale hem pay, 
ne no pece of Bacun. 1483 Cath. Augl. 272/2 A Pece of 
leder..or of clathe. 1530 PaisGr. 252/2 Pece of steele. 
1535 CoveroaLe 1 Say. ii. 36 For a syluer peny and 
for a pece of bred. c1sgs Capt. Wyatt A. Dudicy's Voy. 
WW, Ind. (Hakl. Soc.) 26 Our Generall caused our Queenes 
armes to be drawne on a peece of lead. 1657 AUSTEN Fruit 
Trecs 1. 43 A hard peece of wood. 1698 Norris Pract. 
Disc. (1707) 1V. 224 Like a red-hot piece of Iron upon an 
Anvil. 1769 Westev Jra/. 24 Aug., Pieces of water that 
surround it. 1831 Macautay Cru. Drsabilitics Jews Ess. 
146 The scrawl of the Jew on the back of a piece of paper. 

b. In this sense fzece is cormmonly used in Sc. 
without of (cf. Ger. ez Stiick Brod). Cf. Bit sé.2 9. 

180 J. Have in Cath. Tract. (S.T.S.1 59 That we adore 
ane peace bread for God. 168: Cotvin Whigs Supplic. 
(1751) 106 Theie a piece of beef, there a piece cheese lyes. 
1787 [Beattir] Sceticrsos 73 A piece cheese, bread, &c. 
3876 WHiteHEAD Daft Davie (1894) 205 (E.1).D.) She had 
a piece bread and cheese in her pouch. .J/od. Give mea 
small piece paper. 

ce. Piece of money, of gold, of stlver: A coin. 

1526 Tinoate A/att. xxvi. 15 And they apoynted vnto 
hym [Judas] thyrty peces of syluer (Wvyctir 1382 thritti 
platis of seluer, 1388 thretti pans of siluer} @1533 Lo. 
Berxers //vox xiii. 143 To pay these .itii. peses ae golde 
yerly. 1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 14 A piece of flemmishe 
money called an Englyshe. 1560 Davus tr. S/cidanc's 
Comm. 57b, His Purse..chatcheth vp the other thinkyng 
to haue a pece of money. 1675 Brooks Gold. cy 302 Look, 
as the worth and value of many pieces of Silver, is to he 
found in one piece of Gold. 1726 Swirt Guifiver i. ii, My 
purse with nine large pieces of gold. 1841 Lane A vad. Nes. 
I1I. 6, 1..amassed three thousand pieces of silver. 


PIECE. 


d. Piece of flesh, applied to a living person, 

a human being ; Aiece of goods, applied humorously 
or contemptuously to a woman or child. Now dza/. 
1593 7c/l-Troth’s N. Y. Gift (1876) 30 Oh, she is a tall 
peece of flesh. 1611 SHaxs. Cyard. iv. ii. 127 Why should 
we he tender, To let an arrogant peece of flesh threat vs? 
a1759 Sir C. H. Wittiams Song vii. in Locker Lyva Eleg. 
(1867} 163 This heautiful piece Of Eve's flesh is my niece. 
1809 Matxin Gi/ Blas 1. ii. ? 6 She seemed a pretty piece 
of goods enough. 1895 Pinnock Black Country Anu. 
(E. D, D.), Her’s anice piece 0’ goods to bea skule guvness. 
e. Of something non-material, as a fzece of 


poelry, of prose, of imnusic. 

1601 SHAKS. Twel. NV. u.iv. 2 Giue me some Musick..that 
peece of song, That old and Anticke song we heard last 
night. 16:6 &. Jonson Efigr.xlv, Here doth lye Ben Ion- 
son his hest piece of poetrie. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's 
C. xvi, He sat down to the piano, and rattled a lively piece 
of music. J/od. A piece of nervous prose. 

4. A (more or less) definite quantity in which 
various industrial products are made or put up for 
sale or use. 

a. A length (varying according to the material) 
in which cloth or other textile fabric is woven; 
also, a length of wall-paper as made (in England, 
generally 12 yards), Often used abso/uce/y : cf. 1ac. 

A prece of muslin is 10 yards; of calico, 28 yards: of Irish 
linen, 25 yards; of Hanoverian linen, 100 double ells, or 128 
yards. (Simmonds Jct. Trade 1858.) 

1§23 Act 14 4 15 J//en. V/TI, c. 3 § 7 Every peace of 
Worstede Sayes or Stamyns to be made withyn any of the 
said Townes. 1588 Acc. BA. WA ray in Autiquary XX X11. 
54 Item j pece tawnye buffing xxs. Item ij pece blacke 
buffing, xxiiijs. 1622 E. Misse.pen ree Trade (ed. 2) 9 
Ther they goe at ‘I'welve Gilders eight stivers the piece. 
1705 Puittips (ed. Kersey), Piece,..a certain Number of 
Ells or Yards of Cloth, Stuff, Silk, etc. 1711 SHAFTESB. 
Charact. (1737) I]. 200 Some of those rich stuffs .. with 
such irregular work. and contrary colours, as look’d ill 
in the pattern, hut mighty natural and well in the piece. 
r810 J. T. in Risdou's Surv. Devon p. xxvi, The .. trade 
took off .. about 35,000 pieces, each piece containing 26 
yards. 31844 G. Dopp Terie Alanuf. ii. 48 A ‘piece’ 
of cotton cloth varies from twenty-four to forty-seven yards 
in length, and from twenty-eight to forty inches in width. 
1881 Younc Avery Alan his ow Mechanic $1639 A ‘piece’ 
of English paper is 12 yards long and a piece of French 
Paper about 9} yards. 

b. A half-pig of lead. 

1773 GentZ, Mag. XLII. 63 Blocks of lead..called pigs.. 
being found too heavy to be easily inanaged, as they weighed 
three hundred weight..are now commonly inade in Derhy- 
shire into two pieces. 1829 Glover's Hist. Derby 1. 81 The 
pieces, or half-pigs of lead are not of any certain weight, 
though the smelter endeavours..to approach as near to 
1763 Ibs. as he can. 

5. A cask of wine or brandy, varying in capacity 
according to the locality, but generally equivalent 
to the butt, or to two hogsheads. [Fr fzéce.] 

¢1490 Paston Lett. 111. 364, 1 sen my lady a lytyll pes of 
Renysch wyne of the best, of x. gallons. 1523 Lv. BeERNERS 
froiss. 1.ccii. 238 They wanne the good town of Athyen..and 
there they founde mo than a hundred peces of wyne. 1619 

Fretcner A/ons. Thomas vit. x, Hlome, Launce. and strike 
a fresh piece of wine; the town’s ours. 1687 Lond, Gaz. 
No. 2223/4, 76 Pieces of Conyack Brandy in 32 Lotts. 1705 
Ibid, No. 4039/3 One hundred and eighty Pipes or Pieces, 
of double Spanish Brandy. 1839 Ure Jct. Arts 4 There 
are tuns which can contain from 12 to 15 pieces of wine. 
1840 1. A. TRottore Samuuer tn Brittany 11. 281 A ‘piece’ 
..of the best brandy, consisting of four hundred bottles, may 
be purchased at Bordeaux for two hundred and fifty francs. 
1895 Hest. Gaz. 8 Apr. 3/2 Forty to fifty basketfuls [of 
grapes] aie put upon the piess at one time, and yield from 
ten to twelve pieces of wine. 

“| For the sense ‘cup, wine-cup’, see PECE Oés. 

6. A single object or individual forming a unit 
of aclass or collective group, as @ piece of furni- 
lure, of plate, of artillery or orduance, of luggage ; 
+a head of cattle or game (Sc. ots.). See also 18. 

c1400 Destr. Troy 9504 Syluer and Sarrigold sadly bai 
grippet,..Pesis of plates plentins mekyll. 1473 Sir J. 

Paston in ?. Lett. 111. 102, | most have myn instrumentes 
hydder, whyche..I praye yow and Berney..to trusse ina 
pedde. and sende them ine tedare in hast,and a byll ther in 
how many peces. 1523 Eart Surreyin Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. 1, I. 216 Dyvers other good peces of ordynaunce for the 
feld. 1563 Reg. Privy Counctl Scot. 1. 237 Ane hrasin pece 
ofartailyerie, ten irn pecis. 1715 Lond. Gaz. No. 5336/2 A 
Piece of Plate of the value of roo Ducats. 1792 Gentl. Mag. 
12/2 A statue or a piece of plate require inscriptions very 
different from a monument. 1832 Soutney Ast. Pentns. 
War Il. 319 A regiment..succeeded in taking two pieces 
ofcannon. 1837 Gorinc & PritcuarD Jéicrogr. 62, I can 
almost always see the shot of a piece of ordnance when 
I fire it myself. 1886 Many Linsxite Hazen under F111 1. 
xv. 201 It was a handsome piece of furniture, 1899 JVestin. 
Gaz. 15 May 10/1 It handled last year 6,214.447,000 pieces 
of mail matter. 1899 Daily News 12 Sept. 7/5 It had at 
our ports been deemed sufficient to take about one ‘piece * 
of luggage in five for examination. But when the dyna- 
miters came .. the inexorable order went forth that every 
‘piece’ was to be searched. 

7. Picce of work: a. A product of work, a pro- 
duction, a (concrete) work. b. A task, difficult 
business ; fig. a commotion, ado (co//oq.). 

a. c1sg0 Heyvwoon Four P,P. in Haz). Dodsley 1. 363 
Here is an eye-tooth of the Great Turk. Whose eyes be 
once set on this piece of work. May happily lese part of his 
eyesight. 1568 GraFton Chron. II. a41 The Kings Chapell 
at Westminster,. .one of the most excellent peeces of worke, 
wrought in stone, that is in Christendome. 1602 SuHaks. 
Ham, u. ii. 315 What a piece of worke is a man! how 
Noble in Reason! how infinite in faculty! in forme and 
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mouing bow expresse and admirable! 1638 Ussner /x- 
carnation (1649) 2 Most admirable peeces of work. 

b. 1894 Carew H/uarte's Exam, Wits (1616) 103 It were 
an infinit peece of worke. x715 tr. Gregory's Astron. 1. 462 
It would be a tedious Piece of Work to take out the two 
component Parts with their Signs. 1724 De For Alem. 
Cavalier (1840) 76 It would be a long piece of work. 1810 
Sporting Mag. XX XVI1.262 He kept jawing us, and making 
a piece of work all the time. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. 
xxx, What are you making all this piece of work for? 1872 
‘Ouwa’ Frtz's Election (ed. Tauchn.) 194 How do you 
expect to get along.. when it’s such a piece of work tomake 
you shake hands? 

8. An individual instance, excmplification, speci- 
men, or example, of any form of action or activity, 
function, abstract quality, etc. 

a. Applied to a concrete thing. 

a1568 Ascuam Scholem. (Arb.) 104 The conference of 
these two places, conteinyng so excellent a peece of learning, 
asthisis. 1657 Sir W. Mure //ést. Wks. (S.T.S.) II. 235, 
I have adventured to offer this small peace of labour to 
posteritie. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 58 These puny 
automata, and exsanguineous pieces of Nature. 1686 tr. 
Chardin’s Trav. Persia 398 A..delicate Piece of Archi- 
tecture. 1705 J. Tavtor Journ. Edinb, (1903) 71 A noble 
Monument of tts former Grandeur, being one of the finest 
pieces of ruin in the Kingdom. 1723 T. [Homas in /ort- 
land Pafers V1. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 74, I think it is the 
worst piece of portrait that ever in my life I saw. 1869 
Goutsurn Purs. Holiness Pref. 7 A piece of religious 
literature. E 

b. Applied to an abstract thing. 

1570 Foxe 4. & JV. (ed. 2) 2279/1 What a peece of Gods 
tender prouidence was shewed of late vpon our English 
brethren and countrey men. a1586 SIDNEY Arcadia 1. 
(1622) 51 Making a peece of reverence unto him. r601 R. 
Jounson Kingd. & Comm. (1603) 211 They want the 
use of footmen, to whom tbese peeces of service doe properly 
belong. 1656 Eart Mono. tr. Bocealin’s Aduts. fr. Pars 
nass. 1. 1xv. (1674) 84 It being an hateful piece of petulancy 
to envy great Princes. r691 Ray Creation 1. (1692) 112 
Eminent pieces of Self-denial, 1748 Avrson’s Voy. 11. x. 
407 It would have been a piece of imprudence. 1832 Ht. 
Martineau //ell & Valley xiii, 123 Some fresh piece of 
bad news. 1876 TREVELYAN J/acaulay |. iii. 139 A rare 
piece of luck. 1884 Sir F. Nortu in Law Times Rep. 
22 Mar. 122/2 Another piece of carelessness on the part 
of the auctioneer. 

+¢. Applied to a person in whom some quality 
is exemplified or realized. Ods. 

1623 Fretcuer Rule a Wee um. v, The master of this little 
piece of mischief. a1635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 38 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, An arch-piece of Wit and Wisdom. 
1648 Goopwin in Jenkyn Blind Guide i. 6 Green-head, 
young peece of presumption, Prelaticall peece of Presby- 
tery,.. swelling peece of vanity. 1712 ARBUTHNOT John 
Bull 1. i, One of your affected curt’sying pieces of formia- 
lity. 1778 Miss Burney Evelina (1791) Il. xxx. 182 As to 
the little Louisa, tis such a pretty piece of Janguor. 

II. Absolute uses (elliptical, contextual, or 
conventional), without of and specification of the 
substance, etc. 

9. A person, a personage, an individual. arch. 
and @a/. a. Applied to a man. 

In early use often=One of a multitude, army, or company ; 
in 17thc. tending to be dyslogistic: cf. b. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 7314 He at stod vpe pe brugge mid 
an ax alone,..A stalwarde pece bat was, nou god cube is 
soule loue. a1300 Cursor .V. 11058 Til Ion were born, a 
wel god pece. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. IVace (Rolls! 156 
In his buke has Dares demed, Both of Troie & of Grece, 
whatkyns schappe was ilka pece. c1400 Laud 7'roy Bk. 
4446 That fel faire for men of Grece, Thei hadde elles dyed 
euery pece. 1614 B. Jonson Zart. Fairi.iv, Hee is another 
manner of peece then you think for. 165r Isaackson in 
Fuller's Abel Rediv., Andrewes (1867) 11. 16r King James 
-.selecting him as his choicest piece, to vindicate his 
regality. 1673 Kirkman Unlucky Citizen 171 She having 
so untoward a piece to her Husband, was undone by him. 
1691 Woop A ¢h. O-von. II. 179 Say & Sele was a seriously 
subtil piece. 1736 CHANDLER fist. Persec. 346 Bancroft.. 
was, as the historian calls him, a sturdy Piece. 1746 in 
Letsure Hour (1880) 117 An old nasty grunting bishop.. 
who plagues me out of my life, he is such a formal piece. 

ib. Applied to a woman or girl. 

Now mostly witb depreciatory attribute. 

13.. &. £, Allit. P. A.192 A precios pyece in perlez py3t. 
1567 Turserv. Ovid's Efist. 157b, Faire Helena, that 
passing peece. 1576 Freminc Panofl. Epist. 441 Stately, 
proude, and disdainefull peeces. 16%3 SHaks. Hen, V///, 
v. v. 27 All Princely Graces That mould vp such a mighty 
Piece as tbis is [Queen Elizabeth]. 1621 Burton Anat. 
Met, 1. ii. 1V. i. (1651) 143 A waspisb cholerick slut, a crazed 
peece. 1668 Sepiey MWulb, Gard. mi. ii, She is a tender 
Piece. 1694 R. L’Estrance Fables, Life “Esop 5 Xanthus 
having a kind of a Nice froward Piece to his wife. 1783 
Wo corr (P. Pindar) Odes to Roy. Acad. vi, Think of the 
Sage, who wanted a fine piece. J/od. dial. She is a forward 
piece. 

10. a. A piece of armour; + esp. in the phrase 
armed at (of) all pieces, at all points, completely 
[F. armé de toutes pieces] (obs.). Also in comb., 
as head-piece, shoulder-piece, thigh-piece, etc. 

c1400 Destr. Troy 181 Knightes, Armyt at all peses, able 
towere. /bfd¢. 12878 Armet at all pes. ¢1g00 AZelusine 248 
‘Thenne toke he his armures & armed hymof al pieces. 1600 
Hotianp Lizy xxx. 799 The regiment of the footmen .. 
came but slowly forward, by reason they were heauily armed 
at all peeces. 1635 J. Havwarp tr. Bioudi’s Bantsh’d Virg. 
157 Deadora..arming herself at all peics, ranne to the prore. 

+b. A fortified place, fortress, stronghold. Ods. 

1525 St. Papers Ilen. VIIT, 1. 160 The demaundes made 
by Mons', de Buren for the Duchie of Burgon, and diverse 
other gret peaces in Fraunce. 1527 /déd. 187 Witb the 


| 


revocacion of tharmye, and rendicion of Genes, and other | 
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peces, whiche the Frencbe King shulde rendre. 1568 | 
Grarton Chron. 11.83 He receyued againe all the holdes 
and peeces which his father had lost. 1570-6 LamMBaRDE | 
Peramb. Kent (1826) 136 ‘They set wide open their gates, 
and made a sudden salie out of the peece. 1602 WARNER 
Alb, Eng. x. \iii. (1612) 254 ‘This Guise bereft vs Calice, 
and in France our Peeces all. 1673 Ray Journ. Low C. 3 
Ostend..is niost regularly and exactly fortified, so that it 
seemed to us one of the strongest Pieces in all the Low- 
Countries. 1721 Stryve Eccl. Mew. Il. 1. v. 288 A com. , 
mission..to repair..to the town of Calais and to certain 
other pieces on tbat side of the seas. 
+c. A sailing or rowing vessel. Ods. 

1545 St. Papers Hen. VIL, I, 809 Capitaynes and leaders 
of His Highnes rowyng peces. 1675 Loud. Gaz. No. 1004/1 
To go and see the Royal James,..and several other pieces 
built by Commissioner Deane. 

11. A weapon for shooting, fire-arm, a. A piece 
of artillery ; a cannon, gun. 

asso Sir A. Barton in Surtees Alisc. (1888) 68 He hath 
three-score peece on ether side. 1565 Reg. Privy Council 
Scot, I. 360 ‘Io mak bullettis for small pecis. 1585 T. 
Wasuincton tr. Wicholay's Voy, 1. xxiv. 65 b, Diuers great 
and little peeces aswell of brasse as of yron. 1600 FairFAX 
Tasso 1X. liv, So from a piece two chained bullets flie. 
1669 Sturmy Afariner’s Alag. v. xit. 67 To know what Shot 
and Powder is meet for every Piece. 1706 Puittirs, Pieces, 
(in Warlike Affairs) signify Cannon or great Guns, as 
Battering-Pieces which are us’d at Sieges..: Field-pieces. 
1875 CLERY Ain. Tactics x. (1877) 123 Part of the attacking 
force should be directed against the covering party and part 
against the pieces. 

b. A portable fire-arm, hand-gun; as a musket, 
carbine, pistol, fowling-piece. 

rs8r Srywarp A/art. Discip.1. 44 Such must haue..a good 
and sufficient peece, flaske, touch bore, pouder, shot, &c. 
1sg90 Sir J. Smytu Dise. Weapons 42 margin, The ine 
uention of artillery, powder, shot, and small peeccs of fire was 
not firstin Germanie. 1591 G. FLetcHer Russe Commw. 
(Hakl. Soc.) 76 The stocke of his piece is not made caliever 
wise but..somewhat like a fowling piece. 1603 KNoLLes 
Tlist, Turks (1621) 332 Taught to handle all manner of 
weapons, but especially the bow, the peece, and the Scimetar. | 
1704 Lom, Gaz, No. 4044/3 Our Grenadiers .. put their 
Layonets in the Muzzles of their Pieces. 1788 Priesttey 
Lect. Hist. v. \x. 475 Considering how many arrows might 
be drawn before one piece could have been loaded and 
discharged. 1855 Macaucay Hest, Eng. xvi. 111. 674 Five 
hundred grenadiers rushed..to the counterscarp, fired their 
pieces, and threw their grenades. 1870 E. Peacock Ralph 
Shirl. WI. 254 He knelt on one knee, and levelled bis piece 
direct at William's head. 

+c. A crossbow. Ods. 

1590 Nottingham Rec. 1V. 60 Quod dictus Fabianus non 
sagittabit in aliquo le peece ad aliquam rem vivam. 1598 
Datuincton Meth. Trav. (1606) T iv b, The Crossebowe... 
Once in a yere. there is in each city a shooting with the 
Peeces at a Popingay of wood. /éid. Tv, By this practise... 
he groweth more ready and perfit in the vse of bis Peece. 

12. Each of the pieces of wood, ivory, etc., also 
called ‘ men’, with which chess is played; techni- 
cally restricted to the superior ‘men’ (‘pieces of 
honour’, ‘dignified pieces’), as distinguished from 
the pawns, Also extended to those with which 
draughts, backgammon, etc., are played. [So It. 
pes20, Sp. pieza, F. piéce.] 

In the Continental use of the word, traces of its restriction 
in chess to the eight superior ‘men’ are found already in 
the 16the. 

[1497 Lucena Arte de Axedres Ajb, Sabiendo como juega 
cada pieza. ¢1570 B. AZ. Add. MS. 28710 lf. 360a, Todas 
las piegas y peones salvo el Rey.] 1562 Rowsotuum Play 
Cheasts Aiv, The principle is to knowe the pieces, to wit, 
the name, the number, and the seat of euery one. As for the 
fashion of tbe pieces, that is according to the fantasie of the 
workman. 1591 Florio Sec. Fr uites 262 A. Doth it pleese 
you then to play at the chesse..? §$. Order your peeces. 
a 1649 Drumm. oF Hawtn. Fam. Efist. Wks. (1711) 146 
In this case they [pawns] are surrogated in those void 
rooms of the pieces of honour, which, because they suffered 
themselves to betaken, were removed off the board. 1688 
R. Hotme Armoury ut. xvi. (Roxb.) 67/1 What peice or man 
soeuer of your owne you touch or lift from its place. you 
must play it for that draught where you can, 1778 C. 
Jones Hoyle’s Games Impr. 139 If.. you find a Prospect 
of Success, rush on boldly and sacrifice a Piece or two. 
1788 Chambers’ Cycl. (ed. Rees) s.v. Chess, In this game 
each player had eight dignified pieces..and also eight 
pawns... T’hese pieces are distinguished by being painted in 
white and black colours. 1797 Eucycl. Brit. (ed. 3) s.v. 
Chess, In order to begin the game, the pawns must be 
moved before the pieces. 1870 Harpy & Ware Mod. 
Hoyle, Chess 37 Eight pieces of different denominations and 
powers, and eight Pawns, are allotted to eacb competitor... 
The pieces are named... King, Queen, Bishop, Knight, Rook. 
lbid,, Draughts 139 ‘Fhe antagonist can insist on this being 
done or huff the piece. 1898 CuLin Chess & Playing Cards 
836 Set of thirty-two domino pieces of teak wood. /é:d. 841 

eu de [Oie. .the pieces are moved according to tbe throw. 

13. A piece of money (see 3c); a coin. Often 
with defining word, as seven-shilling piece, crown 
piece, threepenny piece, twopenny piece, peniy piece, 
Sive-frane piece, etc. 

1575 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 11. 455 To be payit all in 
half inerk pecis. 16r7 Morvson /¢ix. 1. 289 They coyne 
any peece, of which they can make gayne. 1642 RocErs 
Naaman 106 He must be a foole who really can satisfie 
himselfe in counters as if they were peeces. 1658 Woop 
Life (O.H.S,) 1. 241 A peice of p(ope) John) tbe 23, and 
also a French peice. 1710 Lond. Gaz, No. 4748/4 A Queen 
Elizabeth Piece of 35s. 1711 Hearne Collect. (O. H.S.) 
III. 102 The Gold Piece found in St. Gyles Field. 1788 
Priesttey Lect. //ist. 1. xvi. 134 These pieces were not | 
called farthings, but farthing tokens. 1845 Forp Handbh. | 
Spain 1. 5 The value.. of any individual piece is very 
uncertain. 
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+b. spec. Popularly applied to an English gold 
coin; orig. to the wzzz¢e of James I, and afterwards 
to the sovereign, and guinea, as the one or other 
was the current coin. lence Aalf-piece. Obs. 

The Uxrte was issued in 1604 as = 20 shillings; but was 
raised in 1612 to 22 shillings. 

1616 B. Jonson Devil an Assi.i.5 I'll warrant you for 
halfe a piece. /éfd. 11. iii. 83 What is't? a hundred pound ? 
-. No, th’ Harpey, now, stands on a hundred pieces. 1618 
Featty Clavis Myst. xxxii. (1636) 426 All our crownes and 
soveraines, and pieces, and halfe pieces, and duckatts and 
double duckatts are currant but to the briin of the grave. 
1659-60 Pepys Diary 14 Mar., Here I got half-a-piece of 
a person of Mr. Wright's recommending to my Lord to be 
Preacher of the Speaker frigate. @1700 Ib. E. Dict. Cant. 
Crew, Fob, a Guinea, Twenty Shillings, or a Piece. 1706 
Estcourt Fair Exanip. 1. i. 34 Fifty Pieces are 50 Pound, 
50 Shillings, and 50 Six-pences: I know what they are well 
enough, and you too. 1727-41 CHamBirs Cyct. s.v. Coin, 
Guinea, or piece. 

ce. Liece of eight, the Spanish dollar, or feso, 
of the value of 8 reals, or about 4s. 6d. It was 


marked with the figure 8. 

1610 B. Jonson Aéch., 111. iii, 45 Round trunkes, Furnish'd 
with pistolets, and pieces of eight. 1670 NarBoroucH Frud, 
in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1694) 97 The Spaniards. -paid for 
what things they bought in good Pillar pieces of Eight. 
1679 OLDHAM Sat. upon Fesutts ii, Strange !,, What charity 
pieces of eight produce. 1706 Putiirs, Piece of Eight or 
Piece of eight Ryals,a Spanish Coin; of which there are 
several sorts. 1748 Earthquake of Peru i. 9 His annual 
Allowance is 7,000 Pieces of Kight. 1882 Arser Garner V. 
227 note, Peso..was the monetary Unit of Central America; 
afterwards known as the Piece of Eight, and is the Mexican 
dollar of the present day. : 

14. A portion of time or space. Now dial. 

a. A portion or space of time ; es. a short space 
of time; a while. 

(Occurs in OF, in 13the., and in AF. in Britton 11. tit. § 12 
Cum il avera esté graunt pece en seisine.) 

1300 Cursor Al. 7063 Pe wer lasted sa lang a pece. 14.. 
in /’ol. Ret. & L. Poets (1866) 245 About pis a pece I wyl 
spede, Pat I myth pis lettrys rede. 1825 J3kocKetT .V. C. 
Gloss., Picce,a little while. ‘Stay a piece and then aw will’. 
¢1825 in V. & Q. gtb Ser. III. 330 A piece back, three tides 
came up the Trent on one day. 

+b. Here probably belongs 0 pece, opece, opese (a 
peace), in still opece (erron. stid/ a peace), continually, 
continuously, constantly: see Stitu ade. Obs. 

c€1440 Generydes 1385 He wold not leve, butt stille 
alway opece ede all that he cowde to hurt Gene1ydes. 
bid, 3391 And ever more in prayouis still opese, Vnto the 
tymie sbe knew it shuld goo. /érd. 5254 Haue here a ryng 
and kepe it still opece, To the tyme that ye come onto 
Clarionas, 1555 W. Watreman Fardle Ivactons 1. xii. 294 
How she from thre yeres of age .. remained tber (in tbe 
temple] seruing God stil a peace. 

c. A portion of the way or distance between two 
points; a short distance. dad, 

1612 Brinstey Lud. Lit. 230 By practice, euery day going 
a piece, and oft reading ouer and ouer, they will grow very 
much, to your great ioy. ¢1730 Burt Lett. WV. Scotl. (1818) 
I.151 He told us we must go west a piece..and then incline 
tothe north. 1760-72 H. Brooxe fool of Quai, (1809) INI. 
59 Then I would run a piece off,..and again I would delay, 
and stop. ¢1817 Hocc 7ales & Sk. V. 231 111 make my 
brother Adam carry it piece about with you. 1852 Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle Tom's C.vii, I’ve walked quite a piece to-day, 
in hopes to get to the ferry. . 

15. A (small) portion of some specific substance. 

a. A small portion, scrap, or cutting, of cloth, 
leather, or the like; esp. as used to repair a hole 


or tear: a patch. Cf. Prece v. I. 

¢1380 Wycir I£s. (1880) 41 Pei may pese hem [clobis] 
azen or cloute hem of sacchis & opere pecis. 1433 Kolls of 
Parit. 1V. 452/1 The same Clothe to be sold fora 1emenaunt, 
or for a pece and nat fora Clothe, [526 TixpaLe J/azt. ix. 
16 Noo man peceth an olde garment with a pece [em¢BAnua, 
contmmissuram, Wyci. medlynge, clout] off newe cloothe.} 

b. Short for ‘piece of bread’ (with or without 
butter, etc.) ; sfec. such a piece eaten by itself, not 
as part of a regular meal. Sc, and Lug. dial. 
(Northumb. to Shropsh., and Cornwall). 

1787 A. Suirrers Bess & Yantie wv. i, Neitber tak’ her 
siller nor a piece. 188x GreGor Folk-Lore 93 Pieces, how- 
ever, were ordinarily given. 1883 Datly News 12 Dec. 2/6 
On one occasion defendant gave her a bit of bridescake, 
on another a jelly piece. 1893 STEVENSON Caériova avi. 185, 
I..took the road again on foot, with the piece in my hand 
and muncbing as I went. 1898 Iestuz, Gaz. 14 Dec. 2/1 
When they get off at mid-day to eat their * piece’, there is 
talking and laugbing among tbe field workers. rg90z Eng. 
Dial. Dict. (Wigtown), A dry piece is plain loaf bread or 
oat cake, without butter, jam, or treacle. //. (Cornwall), 
If a child tells you she had ‘nothing but a piece all day’, 
you know she means bread and butter. 

e. A length of cloth, wall-paper, etc.: see 4a. 

da. IWVhaling. A section or chunk of blubber, 
more fully called d/azkhet-piece. 

e. Bookbinding. A tablet of leather which fills 
a panel on the back of a book, and receives the 
title (detfering-piece). 

f. M/alting. A quantity of grain steeped and 
spread out at one time: = Foor sé,! 6b. : 

1832 W. Cuampion Ifaltster’s Guide 43 The turning of his 
floors or pieces. 1876 Wytuirin £ucycl. Brit. 1V. 268/2 It ts 
of importance to the maltster that the law allows him to 
sprinkle water over the ‘ pieces ’ on the floor. : 

g. pl. pieces. An inferior quality of crystallized 
sugar obtained in the manufacture of crystals and 


crushed sugar. a“ 
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1867 Produce Markets Rev. 13 July 161/1 The character 
of the Pieces Sugar made in London retrogrades rather 
than improves asa whole. 1875 Ure's Dict. Arts {11.948 
The first crystallisation is called ‘crushed’ and the second 
‘pieces’, the drainage from which goes by the name of 
‘syrup’. 1884 IWest. Morn. News 4 Sept. 6/5 Sugar.. 
London pieces, rather quiet, steady. 

16. A separate article or item of baggage or 
property in transit. (Chiefly U.S.) 

1809 A. Hexry Trav. 15 The freight of a canoe. .consists 
in sixty pieces, or packages, of merchandize, of the weight 
of from ninety to a hundred pounds each. /éid. 24 The 
method of carrying the packages, or pieces, as they are 
called, is the same with that of the Indian women. 1890 
Cootey, etc. Rarlivays Amer. 253 The cases in which pieces 
go astray are astonishingly rare. 1899 IVesti. Gaz. 15 May 
10/r Tlie postal establishment of the United States.. handles 
more pieces, employs more men, eta more money,.. than 
any other huinan organisation, public or private. 

7. A production, specimen of handicraft, work 
of art; a contrivance; = piece of work (7 a). Obs. 
in general sense. See also MASTERPIECE. 

1604 E. G[rimstone] D’Acosta's Hist. Indies v. viii. 349 
They buried with them much wealth, as golde, silver, stones, 
.. bracelets of gold, and other 1ich peeces. 1626 1. Jonson 
Staple of N. v.i, \t were a piece Worthy my night-cap, and 
the Gowne I weare, A Picklockes name in Law. 1643 Six 
T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. § 15 Ruder heads stand amazed 
at those prodigious pieces of Nature, Whales, Elephants, 
Dromidaries and Camels. 1650 Baxter Saints’ RX. t vii. 
(1662) 121 Surely were it not for Eternity, I should think 
man a silly piece. 1697 Dampier Moy. (1729) I. 517 He 
busied himself in making a Chest..he was as proud of it as 
if it had been the rarest piece in the World. 1698 A. Branp 
Emb. Muscovy to China 71 Several rare pieces made at 
Augsburgh, that moved by the help of Clock-work. 

b. A painting, a pictare; -¢ a portrait. 

1574 Appius & Virginia in Hazl. Vodsley 1V. 125 O fond 
Apelles, prattling fool, why boasteth thou so much, The 
famous't piece thou mad’st in Greece? 1594 PLat Fewell- 
Ho. i. 51 To refresh the colours of olde peeces that bee 
wrought in oyle. 1652-3 Pervs Drary 27 Feb., There is 
also a very excellent piece of the King, done by Holbein, 
1697 tr. C'fess D'Aunoy's Trav. (1706) 173, 1 was all alone 
in my apartment, busie in painting a small Piece. 1770 
Lancuorse /’lufarch (1879) {. 183/1 ‘The painter valued 
himself upon the celerity and ease with which he dispatched 
his pieces. 1853 Lytton Jy Nove? 1. xii, The walls., were 
thickly covered, chiefly with family pictures:..now and 
then some Dutch fair, or battle-piece. 1861 M. Pattison 
£ss. (1889) I. 45 -\mong the portraits which hung above 
were two allegorical pieces by Master Hans Holbein. 

+c. A piecc of statuary or sculpture, Ods. 

1579 Futke Con/ut, Sanders 634, 1 do so honour auncient 
images, that I make as great account of a peece of Nero,.. 
as I doof Constantius. 16z9 Maxwece tr. (/eradian (1635) 
61 Most of the fairest Peeces in all the Citie, perisht in 
these flames. ; 

d. A literary composition, in prose or verse, 
generally short. 

1533 Move Debell. Salem Pref., Wks. 930/1 Vnto one litile 
piece, one greate cunning man had made a long aunswerc, 
of twelue whole shetes of paper. 1643 Sin IT. Browse 
Relig. Med. 1. §20 Vhat Villain and Secretary of Hell, that 
composed that miscreant piece Of the Thrce Linpostors. 
1691 Ray Creation 1. (1692) 32 There is a Posthumous piece 
extant, imputed to Cartes. 1710 SHartess. Advice Author 
iii, That exteriour Proportion and Symmetry of Composi- 
tion, which constitutes a legitimate Piece. 1775 Jounson 
Let. to Alt s. Thrale 22 May, { am not sorry that you read 

J3oswell’s journal. Is it nota merry piece? 1824 J. Jounson 
T3 fogr. 1. 529 He printed most of Archbishop Cranmer’s 
pieces. 1878 Browninc /’octs Crorsic xxix, A poet also, 
author of a piece Printed and published. 

e. A drama, a play. 

1643 Sir f. Browne Relig. Afed. \. § 47 fn the last scene, 
all the Actors must enter to compleat and make up the 
Catastrophe of this great peece. 1779 Suertpan Critic 1. i, 
On the first nig it of a new piece they always fill the honse 
with orders to support it. 185r Tuackeray Eng. ([um. v. 
(1876) 315 To supply himself with [money}.,he began to 
write theatrical pieces. 1867 Freeman Nov, Cong, |. iv. 
252 Arnulf, as usual, appears as the villain of the piece. 
1885 Bath Herald 17 Jan. 3/2 The usage was to engage 
stars for the run of the piece. ; 

f. A musical composition, usually short, either 
independent or forming an individual part of a 
larger work. 

18z5 J. Neat Bro. Yonathan {. 95 Nobody can bear to 
hear..a favourite piece over and over again the same night. 
1856 Amy Carlion 208 Amy ., played the piece that she was 
learning. 1880 in Grove Dict. Alus. 11.751 Piece. This word 
..has since the end of the last century been applied to 
instrumental musical compositions as a general and nn- 
technical term 

ITI. Phrases. (See also 1b, c, 2d, 10a, 14b.) 

18. A piece, the piece, each (Sc. tlk) or every piece : 
each piece of a number of picces; cach unit of a 
number, set, or company; each of them or these: 
esp. in stating the share or price of each unit or 
individual member (see sense 6). Hence, ad- 
verbially, APIECE, q.v., the piece, per piece. [F. la 
piece.) 

A Piece can still be said of persons as well as things (so ¢ée 
piece in Sc. and north dial.). 

«t 1400-50 4 lexander 5474 Lamprays of we3t Twa hundreth 
pond ay a pece. ¢1483 Caxton Dialogues 47 The good 
candelmaker Gyueth foure talow candellis For one pen the 
pece [F. /e piece}. 1489 Acta Andit, (1839) 131/1, xtij. horss 
and meris, price of be pece xls. 1529 in Wills Doctors 
Commons (Camden) 18, xiij** peerles at iiijd, the peace. 
1530 TixpaLe Ansz. Afore Wks. (1573) 267/1 ‘The Pope .. 
set vp in Rome a stewes of xx. or xxx. thousand whores, 
taking of euery pece tribute yearly. 1533 est. Edor. 
(Surtees) VI. 35, xijd. a peice. 1553 Reg. Privy Council 
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Scot. I. 1s0 Thai had payit ane grott for the heid off ilk 
peax [of cattle] for thair poindlaw. 1566 /éid. 493 The 
soum of ten markis for ilk pece of xxv. oxin. 1600 J. Pory 
tr. Leo's Africa vit, 289 Horses..sold againe for fortie and 
sometimes for fiftie ducates a piece. 1637 in Aury Wills 
(Camden) 169, 1 giue.. John Mount and John Muske xs. 

eece, Margaret Texall xxs. 1660 Act 12 Chas. Il, c. 4 

ched. s.v. Bowes, Bowes, vocat. stone-bowes of steel, the 
piece x.s. a 1670 SpaLpinc Trond, Chas. [ (1850) 1, 81 The 
Lischopis had causit imprint thir bookis..and sould have 
gottin fra ilk minister four pundis for the peice. 1686 tr. 
Chardin's Trav, Persia 355 Sold for five hunder’d Crowns 
apiece. «a16gz Pottexren Disc. Trade (1697' A Vij b, Fat 
Oxen were often sold at 6s. per piece. 1797 Statist. Acc. 
Scot. XIX. 48 A fine of a cow the piece [=each person]. 
Mod. Sc. He gae them twa shillin’ the piece for helpin’ him, 

19. By the piece: at a rate of so much for a 
definite amount or quantity; according to the 
amount done. Ox the piece; at piece-work. 

1703 T. N. City § C, Purchascr 23 These Posts are. .made 
by the Piece, viz. 1@..,per Pust. 1807 Soutney in Robberds 
Mem, W. Taylor 1. 209,1 think such work is good enough 
to be paid by the piece. 1859 Jertison Lriffany iii. 23, 
I could not ascertain whether they woiked by the day or 
bythe piece. 1879 Point. Trades Jrnl. xxix. 40 An employer 
is not bound to provide constant work for a man on the 
piece. 1885 Times (weekly ed.) 9 Oct. «/2 Most pottery 
workers are paid by ‘piece’. 

20. /n or of one piece: consisting of a single or 
undivided piece or mass. 

[1535 CoverDaLe £.rod, xxxvii. 22 The knoppes & brauncnes 

.. were all one pece of fyne beaten golde.) 1585 [. WashixcTon 
tr. Nicholay'’s Voy. i. avi. 50 [An] obelisquie of coloured 
stone all of one peece so. cuoits high. 1825 J. NiciwoLson 
Operat. Mechanic 317 The whole is cast in one piece in 
bell-metal. 1864 Loxer. in £7 (1891) IIL. 32 Finished 
to-day the revision and copying..the translation of the Pur- 
gatorio, so as to have it all of one piece with the rest. 1885 
Brece (R.V.) £-rod. xxxvii. 8 Of one piece with the mercy- 
seat made he the cherubim at the two ends thereof. 

21. Of a piece: of one piece, in one mass {= 20); 
often fig. of one and the same kind or quality; 
uniform, consistent; in agreement, hatmony, or 
keeping. [F. loud Tune pice.) 

1632 Massincer Crly Afadam 1. iii, | have seen and heard 
all..and wish heartily You were all of a piece. 1639 N.N. 
tr. Du Bosg's Compl. Wom. 1.23 Those Nations who make 
their Doublet and Shirt all of a peece. 1644 Dicey Nat. 
Bodtes xii. § 3. 102 To moue all of a piece. 1663 Butter 
f/ud.1. ii. 448 He and his Horse were of a Piece, One Spirit 
did inform them both. 1700 Dkyvpes 2¢f Fables Wks. 
(Globe) 503 He writes not always of a piece, but sometimes 
mingles trivial things with those of greater moment. 1726 
Swiet Gudirver 1. ii, One of them was covered, and seenied 
all of a piece. 1809 Mar. Eocewortn Adsentee vi, After all, 
things were not of apiece. 181z Cor. Hawker Diary (1£93) 
{. 51 The harness. .second- hand, one horse in plated, another 
in brass harness, and, i short, all of a piece, 

b. Ofa piece with. 

1655 Bovie Occas, Neff. av. ii. (1848) 176 Nove appear'd 
nore of a piece with the Earth than he. 1711 Appison 
Spect, No. 256 P 3 It is not of a Piece with the rest of his 
Character. 1849 Macautay @/ist. Ang. ii. I. 233 All their 
proceedings were of a piece with this demand. 

tc. O pece, opece, opese: see 14b. 

22. Piece by piece (+ picceand piece, Sc. obs.): one 
piece or part after another iu succession; a piece 
at a time, piecemeal, little by little, gradually. 
[F. piece & piece.) 

1560 Biste (Genev.) Ezek. xxiv. 6 Bring it out piece by 
piece. 1621 Quarters Argalus & P. (1678) 115 Peece by 
pecce they dropt upon the ground. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. 
65 Had the calm Weather held £ should have brought away 
the whole Ship Piece by Piece. 1877 Srusceon Ser, 
XXIII. 208 The great architect unrolls his drawings piece 
by piece. 

1533 Bettenpen Livy un iii. (S.T.S.) I. 252 Fra thens 
be pepill began Ilk day pece & pece to convaless in bare 
bodyis fra all maledyis. a1584 Montcomrrie Cherrie & 
Slae 273, 1 felt My hart within my bosome melt, And pece 
and pece decay. 1681 Corvin Wigs Supplic. (1751) 121 
Then piece and piece they dropt away, As ripe plumbs in 
arainy day. 1721 IVodrow Corr, (1843) I. 550 Piece and 
piece as your leisure allows, pray send me what hath been 
remarkable as to religion and learning this last year. 


IV. 23. attrib. and Comb.: piece-compositor, a 
compositor who is paid by the piece; piece-dyeda., 
of cloth, dyed after itis woven; so piece-dyeing; 
piece-fraction, in Zyfog. (see quot.); piece- 
hall, an exchange where cloth is sold by the 
piece; piece-knife (see quot.); piece-labour, 
labour paid by the piece; piece-looker, an in- 
spector of cloth woven in definite lengths ; piece- 
maker, -man = IECE-WORKER; piece-market, 
the market for cloth sold by the piece; piece- 
master, a middleman who acts between the em- 
ployer and the employed in the giving out of 
piece-work; +piece-money, money distributed to 
lecipients at so much apiece; piece-mould, in 
Sculplure, a plaster-of-Paris mould, removed in 
pieces, and then fitted together; also, a mould 
consisting of separate pieces of metal, etc., which 
are fitted and beaten together upon the model; 
piece-patch, a piece inserted as a patch; piece- 
patched a., patched up; piece-payment, pay- 
ment by the piece ; piece-price, a price paid for 
piece-work ; piece-rate, rate of payment for piece- 
work; piece-stuff, lumber or timber in pieces ; 
Piece-trade, the trade in pieces of cloth; piece- 
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velvet, velvet made in the piece of various widths 
(as distinguished from narrow ribbon-velvet, etc.) ; 
piece-wage, a wage paid by the piece of work. 
See also PIECE-BROKER, -GOODS, etc. 

1897 IVestm. Gaz. 6 July 10/1 It took time, and time to 
the “piece compositor.. means bread. 1844 G. Dopo Textile 
Manuf, iii. 97 ‘The wool being always dyed either in the 
state of wool, before spinning, or after being woven. This 
gives rise to the distinction between ‘ wool-dyed ’ cloth and 
**piece-dyed’ cloth. 1898 Jest. Gaz. 13 Dec. 8/1 The 
Bradford *piece-dyeing trade. 1900 De Vinne Pract. 
1 3pogr. 174 *Piece fractions, or split fractions in two pieces, 
or on two bodies, are not proper parts of the font, and are 
sold in separate fonts at higher rates. 1844G. Dopp Textile 
Mann/f. iw. 119 Instead of having a cloth-hall or a *piece- 
hall of its own, its productions are sent to one or other of 
those two towns for sale at the piece-halls. 1849 C. Bronte 
Shirley iv, The tradesman in the Piece Hall, i.e. the Cloth 
Exchange. 1833 J. HoLttanp Alanuf. Metal 11. 17 The 
*piece-knives,or sportsmans’ knives, as those complex articles 
containing saws, lancets, phlemes, gun-screw, punches, large 
and small blades, &c. used to be called. 1866 Rocers 
Agric. & Prices 1, xv. 252 For the most part day labour. 
The other two are “piece labour. 1867 Address to J. Bright 
in orn, Star 28 Jan., J. Moloney, “piece looker, 1895 
Daily News 13 Mar. 3,1 Yo obtain a ptecework statement 
to be based upon a *piecemaker’s average. /éid. 11 Mar. 
3/3 The Union notice to the *piece-men being circulated. 
1883 /d7d. 28 Sept. 2/7 The *piece market is without material 
alteration. 1851 MayHew Lond. Labour 11, 256 ‘Ihe aboli- 
tion of the middleman, whether ‘sweater ’, ‘*piece master’, 
‘lumper’ or what not, coming between the employer and 
employed. 1890 /’a// A/add G. 11 Mar. 7/1 ‘Jhe present 
sweating plece-master system. 1610 A/S. dec. St. John’s 
Hosp., Cantes 6., Item payd in *pesse mony xvijs. vjd. 1642 
{did., Payed to 38 brothers and sisters for peesmoney xixs. 
1895 Daily News 20 June 6/3 A *piece-mould is made upon 
the statue itself, and from this a hollow wax statue is cast. 
1880 Plain Llints Needlework 27 A straight stitch 6 or 8 
threads deep on each “piece-patch and material. a@ 1625 
Freicutr Bloody Bro. u. i, This *piece-patcht friendship, 
This rear’d-up reconcilement ona billow. 1903 Dar/y Chron. 
11 July 3/7 London daily newspapers are..produced on a 
“piece payment system. 1895 JI esf+2. Gaz. 21 Mar. 2/2 The 
question which underlies all surface disputes is that of fixing 
*piece-prices for the new machinery which is being intro- 
duced into the trade. 1892 /’ad// A/all G. 27 July 1/2 A 
reduction in the ‘piece-rates per ton at certain furnaces. 
1881 Chicago Tiines 14 May, The cargo .. consisting of 
short length “piece-stuff. 1891 77ies 5 Oct. 4/3 ‘There is 
no change to note in the “piece trade. 1872 HoweLts 
Wedd. Fours. (1892) 246 The *piece-velvets and the linens 
smote her to the heart. 1879 Mus. A. E. James Jud. dlouseh. 
Managem. 17 Buy also some piece-velvet, silk, ribbon, 
flowers, feathers, net,., bonnet and cap wire. 1900 Fabian 
News Sept. 28/2 ‘This ‘log’..is ‘a remaikable effort to 
adjust a *piece-wage rate on a time-wage basis *. 

24, Piece is often the second element in a com- 
bination, in various senscs, e.g. dack-prece, base- 
piece, bodice piece, brecch-piece, catch piece ear-picce, 
eye-piece, franc-fiece, head-piece, penny -picce, cte. 
Sec the first elcment. 

Ilence (vare or nonce-wds.) Pie-celess a., without 
pieces or parts; Pie‘cely adv., in pieces; Pie'ce- 
wise adu., by | icces, 

@1631 Donne 7/0 C’tess Bedford Poems (1650) 181 In 
those poore types of God (round circles) so Religions types 
the peecelesse centers flow. 1552 Hlutort, Piecelye, or in 
pieces, concise, frustatiun 1674 N. Faireax Bulk & Selv. 
107 Whether wholewise or piece-wise? 


super caput suum frangere debet et illos in quattuor pecias 
[earlier and later recensions partes] per quattuor angulos 
iactare debet ; fetia, Jetinm, In sense ‘piece of land’, 
appear in Muratori vt. /tal, a.v. 730 ‘et alia petia’, 757 
‘uno petio de terra’ (Diez); see also many later med.L. 
instances in Du Cange. The ulterior source has been the 
subject of much research: see Diez s.v. Pezza; Scheler, 
Littré, Hatz.-Darm. s.v. /’réce; Korting s. v. pete (7106); 
Thurneysen s.v, Pezza. ‘The prevalent opinion is that late 
pop. L. *fetéra, -/ui, were derived from a Brythonic stem 
pelt(i-, represented by Breton Jez a piece, Welsh and Cornish 
eth a part, cognate with proto-Celtic *guett(7-, whence 
*cotti-, in Olr. cuét, genitive cota, mod. Gaelic cxzid part, 
share; but there are many difficulties, A very fiequent 
early sense in OF. was that of ‘portion or space of time’ 
(see Godef.) = 14 above. The sense ‘person ’, found so early 
in Eng., is not met with in French till late in 16th c.] 
Piece (pis), v. [f. prec. sb.] 
I. 1. ¢rans. To mend, repair, make whole, or 
complete by adding a piece or pieces; to patch. 
61380 Wyciir Ji&s. (1880) 41 Pei may pese hem agen or 
cloute hem of sacchis & opere pecis. c1440 Prom. /’arv. 
388/2 Pecyn, or set pecys toathynge, or clowtyn, refecio,.. 
Sarcio, rcficio. 1530 Patscr. 655/1, I pece a thyng, I sette 
on a pece... If it be broken it muste be peced, s/f est rompu 
il le fault piecer, 1596 Suaks. Jam. Slr ut. ii. 63 Petruchio 
is comming .. with..one girth sixe times peec'd, and a 
womans Crupper..heere and there peec’d with pack-thred. 
1601 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 135 For picing a bell clapper that 
brake when Andrew Hawkins was buried, xijd. 1778 Mme, 
D’Arsiay L£arly Diary 28 Feb., She was piecing a blue and 
white tissue with a large patch of black silk! 1884 //ar- 
per's Mag. July 306 It’s nothin’ but play, piecin’ quilts. 


1606 Suaxs. Ant. 4 Cl.1. v. 45, 1 will peece Her opulent 
Throne, with Kingdomes. 1633 P, Fiutcuer Purple [sl 1. 
i, ‘To aint the world, and piece the length’ning day. 

2. 1% join, unite or put together, so as to form 
one piece; to mend (something broken) by joining 
the pieces ; also aéso/. in spinning, to join or piece 
up threads, to work as a PIECER. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 272/2 To Pece, assuere. 1559 Ludlow 
Churchw. Acc. (Camden) go Payd for a rope to pysse the 
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lyttefle belle rope. 1637 Sucktinc Ag/aura vy. i, There 1s 
no piecing Tulips to their stalks When they are once 
divore'd by a rude hand. 1793 Smeaton Adystone L. § 138, 
I found the seamen..employed in piecing the ground cable, 
which..had again parted. 1819 Evidence fr. Rep. Com. 
mittee Ho. Lords,‘ How do they get their breakfast and 
afternoon meal?’ *.. When the machinery is moving, they 
eat it as they are piecing’. 1859 Mrs. GaskeiL Round the 
Sofa 35, 1 cannot piece the leg as the doctor can. 

b. fg. To put together, join, unite; vf. to join 
oneself ¢o, unite z2zth. 

1579 W. Witkinson Confut. Familye of Loue Ep. Ded. 
xiij b, To peece vnto themselues this their broken Religion. 
1632 B. Jonson Magu. Lady i. i, [tet 1 heard they were 
out. Vee. But they are pieced, and put together again. 
1652-62 Heyiin Cosmogr. i. (1673) 5/2 This Prusias, when 
the Romans became so considerable..pieced himself with 
them, 1656 — Surv. France 214 She liath peeced her self 
to the strongest side of the State. 1681 DrypEN Ads. & 
Achit. 1. 661 His judgment yet his memory did excel, Which 
pieced his wondrous evidence so well. 1879 G. MEREDITH 
Egoist xxiv, Piecing fragments of einpty signification. 

+3. zx¢tr, To unite, come together, assemble; to 
come to an agreement, agree; to join on. Ods. 

16zz Bacon Hen. VI/ 23 It pieced better and followed 
more close and handsomely vpon the bruit of Plantagenet’s 
escape. 1625 — Ess., /nnovatious (Arb.) 526 New Uhings 
peece not so well. 1636 Sin H. Wotton in Lismore Papers 
Ser. 11. (1888) 111, 260 Owre Schoole Annually breaketh vp 
two weekes before Whitsontyde and peeceth agayne a 
fortnight after. 1692 R. L’'Estrance Josephus, Autig. xvi. 
viii, (1733) 434 Telling him..that tbings would mend in 
‘Time, and Friends piece again, if they could but come to.. 
a fair Understanding. 

II. In combination with adverbs. 

4. Piecein. a. ¢rans. To join in, add by inser- 
tion; +b. zz¢v. to join in (in action), unite (oés.). 

a 1656 Hares Gold. Res... (1673) 247 He that can comply, 
and peice in with all occasions, and make an easie forfeiture 
of his honesty. 1724 De Fore Alem. Cavalier 1. 187 The.. 
Offices. .pieced in some Troops with those Regiments. 

5. Piece on. favs, and zzt7. To fit on (as the 
corresponding piece). 

1849 H. Mitver Mootpr. Creat. iv. (1874) 45 The super- 
occipital bone.. pieces on to the superior frontal. 1869 
Freeman Norm. Cong. Wk. xii. 218 It is so hard to fix 
the date of the event, or to piece it on in any way to the 
undoubted facts of the history, that [etc.]. 


6. Piece out. ‘vas. To complete, eke out, 


extend, or enlarge by the addition of a piece. 

1s89 Putrennam Eng. Poesie us. xiv. (Arb.) 138 Ye may 
note..how much better some bissillable becommeth to peece 
out an other longer foote then another word doth. 1639 
Fuiver Holy War i. xxix. (1840) 232 Like a cordial given 
to a dying man, which doth piece out his life. 1643 Sir T. 
Browne Relig. Aled. 1. § 18 He..pieces out the defect of 
one by the excess of the other. 1728 Younc Love Fauite v. 
436 The inotion of her lips, and meaning eye, Piece out the 
idea her faint words deny. 1858 HAWTHORNE Ff. § Jf. Note- 
Bks. 1. 133 The old Pons Emitius. .has recently been pieced 
out by connecting a suspension bridge with tbe old piers. 

7. Piece together. ¢rams, To join together, 
combine (pieces or fragments) into a whole; to 
make up of pieces so combined, i 
1589 Putrennam £xg. Poesie 1. ix. (Arb.) 168 To peece 
many words together to make of them one entire, mucb 
more significatiue than the single word. 1618 Botton 
Florus (1636) 235 Himselfe..peeceth together no lesse an 
army than the former mad-man, 1687 A. Lovett tr. 
Thevenot's Trav.\. 134 Cut out of tbe natural Rock ..though 
it seem to be of five Stones pieced together one upon 
another. 1865 MerivaLte Rom, Erp. VINI. Ixiti. 65 Our 
account of his exploits.. must be.. pieced imperfectly 
together. 

8. Piece up. /razs. To make up (esp. that 
which is broken) ; to repair by uniting the pieces, 
parts, or parties; to patch up. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary \. (1625) 75 Let these..con- 
straine thee..whilst there is yet but one craze..in the touch- 
stone of thy reputation, piece it vp & new flourish again 
by a great excecllency. 1625 Bacon £ss., Unity Relig. 
(Arb.) 429 When it is peeced vp, vpon a direct Admission of 
Contraries. 1630 &. Foknson's King. & Commu, 368 All 
being now piec’t up betweene them. c1645 Howe Lt Lefé. 
]. 1v. xx. (1650) 124’ Tis thought tbe French King will peece 
him up again with new recruits. 1794 BurKE Corr. (1844) 
TV. 213 They will of course endeavour 10 piece up their own 
broken connexions in England. 1884 Pa// A/ad/G. 20 Nov. 
3/2 Arranging, disposing, and piecing up these fragments. 

b. zztr. To make up matters, come to an 
arrangement. 

1654 Eart \Monm. tr. Bentivoglio's Warrs Flanders 212 
By all means it was necessary to piece up with Alanson. 

|) Piece (pygs). The French for ‘ piece’; 
occurring in I*rench phrases, more or less in current 
Ing. use. 

a. A document used as evidence; esp. in fzéce 
justificative, a document serving as proof of an 
‘allegation; a justification of an assertion. 

1789 Han. More in W. Roberts JZesz. (1834) 11, m. iv. 
160 You will think me a great brute and savage..till you 
have read my fiéce justificative. 

b. fetce de résistance \pygs da rezzstans): the 
most substantial dish in a repast; also fzg. the 
chief item in a collection, group, or scrics; in quot. 
1860, used for ‘a means of resistance’. 

[1797 Burke Regic. Peace iv. Wks. 1X. 7 Our appetite 
demands a piece of resistance.) 1839 LocKHART Scott xix. 
HII. 214 zote, In answer to her host's apology for his A‘ece 
de resistance. 1840 THACKERAY Misc. /iss., Pict. Rhapsody 
(1885) 184 To supply the picture-lover with the pieces de 
résistance of the feast. 1860 Jowett tn Essays & Keviews 
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335 This authorized text is a piéce de résistance against 
Innovation. 1893 Oxling (U.5.) X X11, 149/2 Vhe prece de 
résistance of the entire ride lies between Poughkeepsie and 
Yonkers. 

Piece-broker. (See quot. 1756.) 

1697 Lond, Gaz. No. 3304/3 One Gawen Hardy.., Piece- 
Broker, was.. Indicted for Felony.., for paying and putting 
off Counterfeit Milled Money. 1720 Strype Sfow’s Surv 
HI. av. vil. 118/2 Hollowel Street ..a Place inhahited by 
divers Salesmen and Piece-Brokers. 1756 Roit Vict. Trade, 
Piece-broker, is a shopkeeper in London, who buys the shreds 
and remnants of all materials that go through the hands of 
the taylor, and sells them again to such persons as want 
them for mending cloaths; being generally decayed taylors, 
or some cunning men who have crept into the secrets of the 
trade. 1970 Chron.in Ann. Reg. 143/2 Mr. Muzere, aged 
90, Many years an eminent piece-broker, who never trusted 
any money out at interest, but put it tnto an iron chest. 
1858 Simmons Dict. Trade, Pivce-broker (as in Rolt). 

Pieced (pést), pf/.a. [f. Precr v. + -Ep 1] 

1. Composed or made up of pieces joined together. 

1420 in E. £. Wills (1882) 42 To Robard Leget my pesid 
Bowe. [/dd., A Bowe wyth-owte pecis.] 1569 !/sdls & 
Jnv. N.C. (Surtees) I. 305 Also I gyue to ffrancis walker iny 
peaced bowe. 1601 Sir W. Cornwa tis £'ss. 11. xxvii. (1631) 
21 A pieced stuffe of divers colours of divers ragges. 1785 
Sarauw Firtvinc Ophelia U1. vi, To descend. .down a pieced 
ladder, appeared ..terrible. 1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. 1. 
viii. § 11 A larger number of solid and perfect small shafts, 
or a less number of pieced and cemented large ones. 

2. Mended, patched, made up. Also fg. 

1542-5 Brinktow Lament. 6b, 1s Christ a peced God, or 
a patched Redeamer? 3009 B. Jonson SzZ. Wow. 1.1, A 
poxe of her autumnall face, her peec’d beautie. 1617 Mory- 
son /tin. 1. 4 Vhree Marble pillars..one of them is peeced 
for one foot. 

3. With adverbs: sce Piece z. II. 

1635-56 CowLry Davideis 1. 313 The infected King ..started 
back at piec’d up shapes, which fear And his distracted 
Fancy painted there, 1901 Dadly Chron. 16 Oct. 3/3 A mere 
pieced-together book. 

Piece-goods, s/. /. Textile fabrics, such as 
calico, shirtings, mull, etc., woven in recognized 
lengths (see P1ECE sd. 4 a) for sale ; aterm formerly 
applied to Indian and other Oriental fabrics ex- 
poited to Europe, but now chiefly applied to 
Lancashire cotton goods exported to the East. 

1665 Lond, Gaz. No, 12/1 A Fregat of the Eastern 
Squadron, hath sent in a Vessel laden with Wax, Pitch, 
Tar, and Piece-goods. 1722 /éid. No. 6045/9 All Piece 
Goods, as Bays, Cloaths, Stuffs, or any other Manufactury. 
1785 in Setou-Karr Select. Calcutta Gaz. (1864) 1. 82 That 
the Captains and Officers of all ships that shall sail from 
any part of India, after receiving notice hereof, shall be 
allowed to bring eight thousand pieces of piece-goods, and 
no more. 1817 Jas. Mitt Brit. India J. 1. itl 45 note, 
Piece goods is the term..chiefly employed by the Company 
and their agents to denote the muslins and wove goods of 
India and China in general. 1844G. Dopp Jextile Manuf. 
i. 36 The cotton yarn is woven into piece-goods either by 
the hand-loom or tbe power-loom, 1886 YuLE & Burnett 
Anglo-Ind. Gloss. s.v., Lancashire .. has recently procured 
tbe abolition of the small import duty on English piece-goods 
in India. 1898 West». Gaz. 8 Oct. 6/3 Coinbination of the 
worsted piece-goods dyers. : . 

Pie'ce-lace. Lace made in broad pieces, 
which can be cut and used like cloth. 

1702 Lond, Gaz. No. 3806/8 A new Piece-Lace Head.., 
and a loop'd Flanders Lace Head. 1899 IWVestm. Gaz. 
16 Mar. 3/1 Some amazingly good imitations of Irish lace— 
.. being but a few shillings per yard—for piece lace, that is. 
1901 /dfd. 12 July 3/1 These coats are made mainly from 
piece laces with lace flouncing rippling round the edge. 

Piecemeal (pismi/1), adv. (sh., a.) Forms: 
see PrecE sb. and Meat sé.2 (ME. f. pece, P1EcE 
+-miéle,-MeaL. Taking the place of OE. styece- 
mlum, pece-méle being a later word has not the 
OE. form in -m&/z, nor an early ME. in -mdélen. 
The later amplification dy pece-mele follows other 
words in -se/e with de, dy (e. g. DROPMEAL, FLocK- 
MEAL, FooTMEAL, HEAPMEAL), and introduces the 
quasi-sb. use B. The example in -s (1 8) was 
prob. due to the plural notion rather than an 
instance of the adverbial genitive. ] 

1. One part or piece at a time; piece by piece, 
gradually, by degrees: separately, by pieces. 

1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 5624 Pat fole to drou pat traytour, 
ech lime pece mele. ¢1440 Yacod’s Hell 151 Pei etyn a 
man 103t al hole, but pece-mele. 
(1883) 85 Miles Forest at sainct Martens pecemele [a 1548 
Hatt Chrou., Rich. [If 28 by pece meale] rotied awaye. 
1579 lomson Calvin's Serr. Tim. 125/1 Now it remaineth 
that we looke peccemeale vnto these wordes. 1617 Monyson 
ftin.1. 5 Yhe stone coucring him is compassed with a grate, 
least it should bee broken and carried away peece-meale 
by Passengers. 1773 BurKE Corr. (1844) I. 423 Lhe business 
will be done covertly and piecemeal. 1865 Kincstey Herew. 
xvii, He means to conquer England picce-meal. 1885 Sir 
J. Peanson in Law Rep. 29 Ch. Div. 453 A party is not 
allowed to bring his case before the Court piecemeal. 

B. 1698 Norris Pract. Disc. WV. 424 To have taken him 
Piecemeals, Paragraph by Paragraph, and to have con- 
sider'd every single Objection distinctly. 

b. With éy (rarely 22). (Transitional to B.) 

1545 Rayno_p Byrth Mankynde 100 Lette it be cut out 
by pese mele. 1566 Drant //orace ‘lo Rdr. 3, I.. haue dis- 
patched it by piece meale, or inche meale. 1692 WASHINGTON 
tr. Milton's Def. Pop. Pref., Wks. 1851 VII1. 5, I am forced 
to write by piece-meal, and break off almost every hour. 
1693 W. Frexe Sed, iss. xix. 114 They that can bear 
Pedantry in Piece-meal, will be even sick when they peruse 
his Masse of it. 1796 JEFFERSON Writ. (1859) 1V. 130 It is 
better to do the whole work once for all, tban to be recurring 
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1513 More Rich, fff | 
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to it by piece-meal. 1868 E., Epwarps Radegh I, viii. 129 
After previous alienations by piecemeal. 

+c. Jn precemeal: picce by piece, in detail. (Cf. 
B.) Obs. 

1561 T. Hoy tr. Castigdione's Courtyer in. (1577) Kv, To 
reason thus in peecemeale of these rules.. were a taking of 
an infinite matier ia hand. /éid. 1v. Viij, (0) vnderstand 
in peecemeale whatsoever belongeth to hys people. 

2. Piece from piece; into or in pieces or frag- 
ments: with dreak, tear, czt, etc. 

1570 Gooce Pop. Kiugd. 1. (1880) 7 Who rather will be 
peecemeale torne than once their prince forsake. c¢ 1580 
Sipney /’s. ut. 21 Bruse Thou shalt and peecemeale breake 
‘hese men like potshards weake. 1664 Buiter //ud. uu. i. 
73! 111 be torn piece-meal by a Horse, E’er I'll take you for 

etter or worse. 1712 I. Cooke lay. S. Sea 75 Hewing 
them Piece-meal, and delighting in their Blood. 1826 
Scott l!ovdst, viii, ‘Yo be now pulled asunder, broken 
piecemeal and reduced. 

4b. With zz. Obs. (Cf. 13.) 

1577 StanyuHuRst Descr. Jre/. in Holinshed (1808) V1. 40 
The fishmongers were forced to hacke it in gobbets, and so 
to carrie it in peecemeale throughout the countrie. ¢ 1590 
Maritowr Faust. xiii. 69 Revolt, or 1! in piece-meal tear 
thy flesh. 1704 Swirt 7. 72d ix. 178 ly any Student 
tearing his Siraw in piece-meal, Swearing and Blaspheming ? 

+ B. quasi-sé, (with p/.) A small piece, portion, 
or fragment; chiefly in phrase dy fzecemeals, also 
at, in, into piecemeals. Obs. 

1577 WueETsione Life Gascoigne xxviii, By peece meales 
care so wrought me vnder foot. 1612 WoopaLt Sxrg. 
Mate Wks. (1653) 268 Buccellatio is dividing into gobbets, 
or by peece-meals. 1616 J. MAITLAND in Scot. Hist. Soc. 
Afise. (1904) 171 He choosit rather to blame, tax and charge 
my father..in hidlings and at peece-male. 1642 T. Goopwin 
Zerubbabels Ene.17 Yhat.. perfection of light which the 
Apostolicall times had..by piece-meals and degrees. 1651 
R. VauGHAN in Ussher's Lett. (1686) 562 To register any 
thing to the purpose..that I could come by, (some few 
piecemeals excepted) 1657 W. Ranp tr. Gassendi's Life 
Petresc \\. 294 Being torn into piece-ineales. 1762 SreRNE 
Tr. Shandy V iii, Vhose are falling .. by piece-ineals to decay. 

C. adj. (attrib. use of the adv.). Consisting or 
done in pieces or by instalments; done bit by bit. 

1600 Rowranps Left. Huouours Blood vi. 75 A pox of 
peecemeale drinking. 1713 Drernam Phys. Vheol. To Rdr., 
None..have done it otherwise than in a transient, piece- 
meal Manner. 1768-74 Tucker Lé. Nai, (1834) 1.640 What 
tortures and piecemeal executions have not been practised 
by tyrants and persecutors. 1831 J. W. Croker in Croker 
Papers 9 Oct., Giving no opinion on piecemeal reform. 
1871 Freeman Vor. Cong. VV. xviii. 184 Our history just 
at this time has to be put together in so piecemeal a way. 

Pie‘cemeal, v. Now rave. [f. prec.] trans. 
Yo divide or distribute piecemeal; to dismember. 
Hence Pie‘cemealing vé/. sd, 

1611 Cotcr., Emneuuiser, to make small, to peecemeale, 
to reduce into little parcels, or peeces. /bid., l’arcelé, 
peecemealed; cut, or made, into parcels. 1632 HEywoop 
1st Pt. Iron Age v. 1. Wks. 1874 111. 338 My seuen-fold 
‘T'arge With thousand gashes peece-meald from mine arme. 
1655 GurNnaLL Chr. 22 Arin. 1. 20 The glory of the work 
shall not be crumbled, and piece-mealed out, some to God. 
and some to the Creature. ax1700 Ozford Laxreat in 
Johnson LZ. P., Vadden, Had he 1a’en the whole ode, as he 
took it piece-mealing, Tbey had fin’d him but ten-pence 
at most. 1718 Entertainer No. 21.144 Tbe Piece-meal‘d 
Quarters. .exposed to the four Corners of tbe Earth. 1749 
Fierpinc Jom Younes xi i, The heavy, unread, folio lump, 
which long had dozed on the dusty shelf, piece-emealed into 
numbers, runs nimbly through the nation. 7853 Tait’s 

er 


Mag. XX.259 The division, the piece-mealing of Germany, 
is the strength of Russia. 
+ Pieccemealwise, adv. Obs. rare—'. [See 


-WISE.] = PiecEMEAL 1. 
1594 Carew Tasso (1881) 78 The Christians force peece- 


male-wise to impair. 
Piecen (p7‘s'n), v. /ocal or techn. [f. Piece sé. 


+-EN5 2.] trans. To join, to piece; chiefly, to 
join broken threads or ends in spinning. 

1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 180 The children have .. to 
piecen tbeir slubbing ends with double rapidity. /d/d. 223 
Witb the covers has been also introduced a new method of 
piecening or joining on any end.., namely, by splicing it to 
the adjoining roving. 1844 G. Dopp Zeztile Manuf. i. 18 
The plan of ‘piecening , by which time is saved in spin- 
ning cotton. 1887 1974 Cent. Dec. 820 The building..has 
been piecened and enlarged from time to time. 

Piecener (pis’na1). [f. prec. + -ER1.] One 
who pieces or piecens ; a piecer; sfec., a child or 
young person employed in a spinning-mill to keep 
the frames filled with rovings, and to join together 
the ends of threads which break while being spun 
or wound ; formerly, also, to join the cardings or 
slivers for the slubber, a work now done by 
machinery : see PIECER 2. 

1835 URE Philos, Manuf. 178 The cardings..are taken up 
by the children, called pieceners, fron: the nature of tbeir 
work, being to piece or join those porous rolls togetber, to 
fit them for being drawn into a continuous thread. 1839 
Mus. F. Trottope AY. Arintrong 1. vii. 191 note, The 
childien whose duty it is to walk backwards and forwards 
before the reels, on which the cotton, silk, or worsted is 
wound, for the purpose of joining the threads when they 
break, are called piecers, or pieceners. 1843 Pexay Cyed/. 
XXVI1I.552/2 A child, called a ‘piecener’, takes the cardings 
from the carding machine... The pieceners are employed and 
paid by the slubber. 

Piecer (pz'sa1). [f. Piece v, + -ER1] 

_L. generally, One who pieces; a patcher. 

1836 L. Hunt in Vew Monthly Slag. XLVI11. 70 Fancy's 

the wealth of wealth,athe toiler’s hope, Tbe poor man’s 
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piecer-out. 1841 Blackw. Mag. L. 155 The English are 
blunderers here, piecers and patch-workers. 1858 GLao- 
stone Homer |. 46 The piecers, who say that there were 
originally a number of Iliadic or Odyssean songs, after- 
wards made up into the poems such as we now have them. 

2. spec. In a spinning-mill: see PiEcENER. 

1825 J. NicHoLson Operat. Mechanic 384 Yhe pieces are 
joined by children, called piecers, who are in attendance on 
each mule, to join any yarn that may be broken in the 
act of stretching or twisting. 1833 Ht. Martineau J/anch. 
Strike i. 3 You earn as much as a piecer as some do at 
a hand-loom. 1857 Livincstoxe Jraz. Introd. 3, I was 
put into the factory asa ‘piecer’. 1891 Ladour Commission 
Gloss., Piecers, assistants to the mule spinner or minder, 
with the special duty of keeping tbe frames filled with 
‘rovings*. They derive their name from their work of 
piecing up the broken threads. 

Piece-work (pisjwzik). Work done and 
paid for by the piece: see PIECE sé. 19. 

1795 WASHINGTON Let. Writ. 1892 XIII. 58 The new have 
gone more into the execution of it by contracts, and piece 
work. 1830 Cums, Farm Rep. 60 in Libr, Usef, Knowl., 
Husb. 111, Labourers are easily obtained here, either for 
piece-work or by the day. 1878 Jevons Prim. Pol. Econ. 
viii. 74 Some trades-unions endeavour to prevent their 
members from earning wages by piece- work. 

attrib, 1890 Daily News 1 Nov. 3/2 This is one of the 
last of the piece-work jobs in Victoria Dock under the 
agreement of Iist November 

Hence Pie’ce-worker, a workman who does 
piece-work, or is paid according to the amount done. 

1884 Harper's Mag. Sept. 6235/1 With a piece-worker, 
time is literally money. 1891 Teses 7 Oct. 4/6 Piece- 
workers are supposed to earn, on the average, from one- 
fourth to one-third more than their rating. 

Piecing (pisin), v4/. 56. [f. Piece v.+-1Nc 1.] 
The action of the verb PircE; patching, mending 
or conipleting by joining picces. 

1399 Lanct. Rich. Redeles 1. 168 Ffor pei flor pe pesinge 
paieth pens ten duble That be clobe costened. 1545 AscHAM 
Lo.xoph, (Arb.) 127 Peecynge of a shafte with brasell and 
holie..is to make the ende compasse heauy. 1649 Br. 
Hatt Cases Consc. iv. ii. Wks. 1863 VII. 374 The piecing 
up of these domestick breaches betwixt husband and wife. 
a 1680 Butter Rem. (1759) 11. 303 Rhime is like Lace, that 
serves excellently well to hide the Piecing and Coars- 
hess of a bad Stuff. 1773 Lucxoupe ist. Print. 281 
Piecing of Rules is often attended with considerable 
trouble. 2835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 312 The pieceing is 
soon over, as the carriage does not stop an instant at the 
frame. 1884 Athenzum 1 Nov. 562/3 An infinite piecing 
of minute facts. 

b. alirib. and Comd, 


1545 Kates of Customs ciij, Pesing threde the dossen 
pean xiis. lilid. 1594 cc.-Bk. W. Wray in Antiquary 

XXII. 347, 12%. pecinge thred, tis. vjd. 1640 in Entick 
London (1766) 11. 170 Whited brown or pieceing thread. 
1881 Jacopi Printer's Vocab. 100 Piecing leads in wide 
measures of type the leads required are usually pieced. 

Piecrust poikrzst). [f. Piet sé.2 + Crust.] 
‘The baked paste forming the crust of a pie. 

1582 Hester Secr. Phiorav. 1 liii. 75 Ye shall not eate.. 
Butter, Milke, Cheese, or Pie crustes, or suche like thynges. 
1626 B. “es Staple of N. u. t, One that. .preserue> hiin- 
selfe, Like an old hoary Rat, with mouldy pye-crust. 1817 
Scotr in Lockhart £¢/e (1837) IV. 98 The posts, which are 
as cross as pye-crust, have occasioned some delay. 1869 
Mlazlitt's Eng. Prov. 320 Promises are like pie-crust, made 
to be broken. 

b. fig. (in reference to hardness or dryness). 

1869 Biacknore Lorna D, xiii, 1 will work it out by 
myself, you pie-crusts. 1872 Baker Nile Vribut, xviii. 322 
The dry season baked it into a pie-crust. 

¢c. alirié.; proverbially and humorously of pro- 
mises lightly broken (see quot. 1869 above), as 
piecrust pledge, promise; of the colour of piecrust, 
as piecrust hair, siraw. 

1739 *R. Bue’ tr. Dedekindus' Grobianus 162 Then all 
the Vengeance of the Gods invoke, In Case this Pye-crust 
Promise should be broke 1888 Pall Mall G.7 Dec. 11/1 
Having laid to Mr. Smith's charges another piecrust pledge. 
1889 W. S. Gitpert Foggerty’s Fairy, etc, (1892) 98 The 
pie-crust hair had not been placed in mourning. 

Pied (paid), Af/.@2.1 Also 6-7 pide, 6-8 pyed, 
7 py'’d, pyde, (6 Sc. pyet). [As if pa. pple. of 
a verb Jie, f. Piz 56.1; see -ED. 

Parti-coloured ; originally, black and white like 
a magpie; hence, of any two colours, esp. of 
white blotched with another colour; also of three 
or more colours in patches or blotches. Also, 
wearing a parti-coloured dress, 

1384 [see c]. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xxix. (Percy Soc.) 
134 With a hood, a bell,..and a bagge; In a pyed cote he 
rode brygge a brazgge. 1575 Brieff Disc. Troubles Franch. 
Ford (1846) 203 To weare the pied coate off a foole. 1588 
Suaxs. ZL. L. L. v. ii. 904 Dasies pied, and Violets blew, 
And Cuckow-buds of yellow hew. 1596 — Merch. V’.1. iii. 
80 That all the canelings which were Stieakt and pied 
Should fall as Iacobs hier. 1611 Cotcr., /ecile, a pide, 
or skude colour ofa horse, 1627 Drayton My phidia xviii, 
The wing of a pyde Butterflee. 1652 Gaute A/agastrom. 

366 In «a town within the territories of Brunswick, they 
had hired a pyed piper to conjure away all the rats and 
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inice, that much infested him. [Cf quot. c1645inf.] 1665 — 


Sin T. Herpert Trav. (1677) 16 Zebrzx or Pide-horses. 1774 
Lampert in Pid, Trans. LXVI1. 493 The bullock is pyed, 
white and red. 1839 Youatr Horse 376 The pied horse 
is one that has distinct spots or patches of different colours, 
but almost invariably of white with some other colour. 
1841 Catuin V. Amer, /nd. 11, xli.58 Others [horses] were 
pied, containing a variety of colours on the same animal. 
b. Construed as fa. Ap/e. = variegated. 


1632 Mittos L'Adlegro 75 Meadows trim witb Daisies pide, 
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Shallow Brooks, and Rivers wide. 1671 Martex in tcc. 
Sev. late Voy. 1. (1694) 79 In the middle, they are white 
pyed with black, 1853G. Jonnston Wat. fist. E. Bord. 1. 
122 A garment pied with daisies, and buttercups, and 
dandelions, 1887 Bowen Virg. diuerd v. 566 A Vbracian 
courser with white all dappled and pied. t 

te. Pied Friars, Friars of the Pie: orig. name 
of a small order of friars: see quot. 1904; in P. 
Pl. Crede app. applied to the Carmelites or White 
Friars (whose dress was a brown tunic and a white 
cloak): see Skeat Svzdent's Pastime §53. Pied 
Monk, a Bermardine or Cistercian, from their white 
tunic and large black scapular. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1382 in Pol. Poems (Rolls) I. 262 With an O and an I, 
fuerunt pyed freres; Quomodo mutati sunt rogo dicat Pers. 
(c 1394 #. Pl. Crede 65 Sikerli y can nou3zt fynden, who 
hem first founded, But pe foles foundeden hem-self, freres 
of the Pye. c1g40 Wacsincuam Ast. Anel. (Rolls) I. 182 
Cadaver. .in quodam veteri cozmeterio, quod fuerat quondam 
Fratrum quos ‘Freres Pyes’ veteres appellabant,., pro- 
jecerunt.] 1530 Patscr. 254/1 Pyed monke, darnardin. 1§37 

VRIOTHESLEY Chron, (Camden) I. 63 An Abbott condani of 
Fountens, of the order of pyed monkes. 1904 GasQueT 
Eng. Monast. Life xi. 242 Pied Friars, or Fratres de Pica, 
..had but one house in England, at Norwich, and..were 
obliged by the Council of Lyons [1245] to join one or other 
of the four great mendicant Orders. 

d. Inthe specific names of many birds and other 
animals characterized by variegated colouring ; as 

Pied entelope = Bontesox; pied blackbird, any 
Asiatic thrush of the genus 7'xxdudus (Webster 180); pied 
brant = Hartegein brant; pied duck, the extinct 
Somateria labradoria; pied finch, the chaffinch, Fringi/la 
caleés: cf. Pir-vincn; pied flycatcher (J/uscicapa atrica- 
pilla); pied goose = Macritz goose; pied grallina, the 
Magpie Lark of Australia (Graltina australis ot picata); 
pied hyena, the spotted hyena (//. crocuta); pied horn- 
bill, species of Authracoceros; pied kingfisher, Ceryle 
rudis, a native of India and Africa; pied seai, the 
Mediterranean Seal (A/onachus albiventer); pied starling, 
an extinct starling of Réunion (Fregilupus varius); pied 
wagtail, the common Wagtail (Jotac:d/a (nguéris); pied 
wigeon, ‘a) the Garganey (Auas guerguedula); (b) the 
Golden-eye (Clangula glaucion); (c)the Goosander (J/ergus 
merganser) (Swainson /'rov. Names Airds 1885); pied 
wolf, a pied variety of the American wolf. 

3899 Canibr. Nat, Hirst. 1X. 119 The extinct ‘ “Pied 
Duck *..was black, with white head, neck, chest [etc]. 1898 
Morris Austral Eng, Magpte-Goose..called also Swan- 
gouse, and *Pied-goose. 1865 W. Boy Swartzen 72 Robes 
of striped or *pied hyena. r90z Nature 10 Jan. 254/2 A 
notable loss is the handsome crested “pied starling..which 
is believed to have become extinct about the middle of the 
{rgth] century. 1837 Goutp in J/ag, Nat. Hist. N.S. 1. 
460, I was ceurpiieel to find that the sprightly and *pied 
wagtail..could not be referred to any described species. 

e. fig. 

1600 B. Jonson Underwoods, Misc. P. xxiii, Not wearing 
moods, as gallants do a fashion, In these pied times. 1635 
(Guartuokne] Lady Jother 1. iii. in Bullen O. 72 IT, 
120 Noe specld serpent weares More spotts than her pide 
honor 1658 Osporn Adu, Son u. Pref. (1673) Kv, Py'd 
and contaminated constructions. /é7d. 166 This pied Goddess 
(Fortune]. . ; 

f. Comé. parasynthetic’, as pred-billed, -coaled, 
-coloured, -faced, -winged, etc. 

1595 CHAPMAN Coronet Mistr. Philos. vi, The Protean 
rages Of pied-faced fashion. 1634 S. RK. Noble Soldier u. i. 
in Bullen O. Pé. 1. 276 These pide-winged Butterflyes. ¢ 1645 
Howece Lett. 1. vi. xlix. (1650) 241 The said Town of 
Hamnelen was annoyed with Rats and Mice; and it chance d, 
that a Pied-coated Piper came thither. 1709 StryPE Ann, 
Ref 1. xxiii. 236 Eighteen great horses, all of them pyed 
coloured, 1888 TrumMBULL Bird Names 82 note, The Pied- 
billed Grebe.. familiar to us all, 

Pied (paid), pf/.a.2 rare. [f. Piz v.3 + -ED1] 
Converted into printers’ pie ; mixed up, confused. 

1870 Daiiy News 2 Oct., Since then matters stand as 
above described, in a curiously pied condition. 

Piedestal(l, -istal, piedstal, -stoole, obs. ff. 
PEDESTAL, 

Piedly (paidli), adv. rare. [f. Prep a.) + 
-L¥2,] in a pied manner; in clothes of divers 
colours. 

1545 Brinktow Comfl. xxiv. (1874) 70 How pyedly goo 
thei lyke mommers, disgysed from the common peple. 

Piedment, obs. forin of PepimeENT. 

Piedmontite (pidmgntait, py@m-). Afn. 
(Named 1853, f. Predmont (lt. Premonie, lit. 
Mountain-foot), its locality + -1Tz 2b.] A brown- 
ish red or reddish black silicate of aluminium, 
iron, manganese, and calcium, resembling epidote ; 
often called manganese epidote. 

1854 Dana A/in. Index, Piedinontite. 1894 Alin. Alag. 
X. 261 In the rhyolites the manganese-epidote, Piedmontite, 
is widely distributed. 

Piedness (psi‘dnés). [f. Prep @. + -NEss.] 
The quality of being pied ; or parti-coloured. 

1600 Hak tuyt Vey III. 269 For their likenesse and yni- 
formity in roundnesse. orientnesse, and pidenesse of many 
excellent colours. 1635 Heyvwoop //rerarch. wt. 142 Super- 
fluous Fare and Pydenesse in Attyre. 1843 Tad?t’s ATag. X. 
617 By what process goose-berries may be made gigantic, 
and piccetees enriched with piedness. 


Pie-dog: see PyYE-poc. 
|| Piedouche (pyedz'f). [F. prédouche, ad. It. 


pieduccio, dim. of pede foot.] A small pedestal, 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Piedouche, nm Architecture, 
is a little Square Base sinoothed, and wiought with Mould- 
ings, whicli serves to support a Bust or Statue drawn half 
way, or any small Figure in Relief. 
Cyci., and in mod. Dicts. 
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PIEPOWDER. 


|| Piedra (pye-dra). Path. [Sp. predra stone :— 
L. fetra.] An epiphytic affection of the hair, pre- 
valent in certain parts of Colombia, in S. America. 

1895 IVestit. Gaz. 20 May 8/1 Dr. Unna recognised the 
disease as ‘ piedra’, which is chiefly met with in Colombia. 
1898 P. Manson Trop, Diseases xxxvii. 587 Piedra is sup- 
posed by some to be induced by the mucilaginous hair 
applications in vogue among the Colombians 

|| Piedroit (pyedrwa). Arch. [F. pied droit, 
lit. ‘straight foot ’, the vertical wall supporting an 
arch, also as below.] A square pier or pillar 
attached to a wall, which differs from a pilaster in 
having neither base nor capital. 

1696 Puittips (ed. 5), Predrott [ed. 1706 Pied-drott), a 
square Pillar, that is partly within the Wall. 1704 J 
Harris Lex, Techn. 1, Pied-droit, in Architecture, is a 
Square Pillar, differing from a Pillaster in this respect, that 
tt hath no Base nor Capital: It is taken also for part of the 
Jaumbs of a Door or Window. 1723 CuHambers tr. Le 
Clerc's Treat, Archit. 1. 38 Cornices which terminate the 
Piedroits of Portico’s. 

Piefinch (poaicfinf). [f. Pre 56.1.5 b + Fixcu.] 
A local name of the chaftinch. 

1848 Zoologist V1. 2191 In Warwickshire, as elsewhere,.. 
the chaffinch [is] a * piefinch ’. 

Piejamah, variant of Pysama. 

Piel (pil). Sc. ‘An iron wedge for boring stones’ 
(Jamieson, 1808). (North of Scotl.) 

1858 in Simmonps Dict. Trade. Hence 1864 in WessTer, 
etc, 

Piel, Pielage, Pieled, Pieler, pieller, obs. 
ff. PEEL, PILLAGE, PILED, PEELED, PEELER 1}. 

Pieless (poilés), a [f. Pie 56.2 + -1xEss.] 
Withont a pie ; having no pies. 

1836-48 Watsu Aristoph., Knights wu. i, Why, that 
he'll seize on the pie-lass, And rob her and render her pieless. 
1gor Daily News 9 Mar. 5/1 We think we would sooner 
pay our money..and go pieless. 

Pielet (pailét). [See -LeET.] A small pie. 

1881 WitMincTon in Delaware Moru. News 1V. No. 44. 2 
It..was too much like a dinner in tarts and pielets, 1896 
Westm. Gaz. 24 Dec. 2/3 Extend to it the caution you 
bestow on pielets of mince and puddings of plums. 

+ Pielf, variant of PELF v. Ods., to pilfer. 

1542 Upait Erasm. Apoph. 105 A poore sely folle that 
hath percase pielfed away tenne grotes. /éid. 126 The one 
partie had pielfed, or embesleed awaye a thyng of the others. 

Piemag (paitmeg). [f. Pie sb.1+ Maa 56.2] 
«A local name of the Magpie. 

1885 Swainson Prov. Names Birds 75-6 Magpie .. Pye 
Mag (Hundred of Lonsdale). Pie nanny, do. 

Pieman (poi'mn). A man who makes pics 
for sale ; a vendor of pies. 

¢1820 Nursery Rime, Simple Simon Met a Pyeiman, 
Going to the Fair; Says Simple Sinion To the Pyeman, 
Let ne taste your ware. 1823 Glackw. Mag. XIV. 508 The 
flying piemau ceases his call. 1865 Sat. Rev. 12 Aug. 2054/2 
Beware of cheap cook-shops and itine1ant pieinen, 

Piement, -mento, var. of PimeNtT, PimenTo. 

Piend (pid). Arch. focal. [Origin unascer- 
tained.] The edge or angle formed by the meeting 
of two surfaces. Also attrib.,as piend check, joint, 
rafter, stone, tree. 

1842-76 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., Piend, an arris; a salient 
angle; a hip. It is a northern appellation. /é/d., Prend 
Check, the rebate formed on the piend or angle at the bottom 
of the riser of a stone step of a stair, to catch upon the 
angle formed at the top of the under step. 1881 Archit. 
Publ. Soc. Dict., Pien, Peind or Piend, a term used in the 
south-west districts of Scotland, being the hip rafter of a 
roof, It is sometimes called ‘pien-tree’, /'sen stone, the 
stone covering the rafter in continuation of the ridge stones, 

Piend, dial. form of PEEN sd, 

1882 in Oci..vie. , 

Pienet (painét). /oca/, [A deriv. of Piz 56,1: 
perh. the same as PIANNET.] 

i. A name of the sea-pie or oyster-catcher. 

1833 G. Montagu’s Ornith, Dict. 351 Oyster-catcher .. 


provincial, Pienet, Olive. 1885 Swainson Prov, Names 
Birds 188 Pienet. 


2. A local form of Piannet, the magpie. 

“ xg00in Exe. Dial, Dict. s.v. Pianet, Pienet, W. Vorksh. 

Piep, obs. forin of PEEP v.1 

Piepowder (p2i‘panda:), a. and sé. Forms: 
3 (adj.) pepoudrous, -rus, Sc. piepowdrous, 
pipouderous, -rus, pipuderous, 5 pypoudrus ; 
(sb.) 4 pipoudre, 5-6 pepowder, 5-9 pipowder, 
6 pipoulder, 6-8 pye(-)powder, 7 pye-poulder, 
-pouldre, pi-, pie-, pypouder, pypoudre, 7-8 
py(-)powder, 7- pie(-)powder, 8- pie(-)poudre. 
[Anglo-Fr. had in 13th ce. piepuldrus, -pouldrors, 
-poudrous = F. pied-poudrenx adj., sing. and pl., 
= med.(Anglo-)L. fede-fpulverosus dusty of foot, 
dusty-footed, also as sb., a dusty-footed man, a 
DustyFoor, a wayfarer, itinerant merchant, etc. ; 
found also in 15th c, English, and in 15-16th c. 
Scottish versions of the Burgh Laws. ME. had 
pie-poudres, pte-powders sb, pl., wayfarers, esp. in 
the designation Court of Prepowders = Court of 
wayfarers or travelling traders, whence through the 
attrib, use in P#epowder Court came the less correct 
Court of Piepowder.] 

1. (Prepoudrous, etc.) adj. ‘ Dusty-footed’, way- 
faring, itinerant ; abso/. as 56, sing. and Z/. = 2. 

53-2 


PIER. 


xzz0-r Liber Albus (Rolls) I. 67 Terminare querelas 
transeuntium per villam qui moram non poterunt facere, 
qui dicuntur fepoudrous. 1267 BRacToN y. 1. vi. § 6 (Rolls) 
126-7 Propter personas qui celerem habere debent justitiam, 
sicut sunt mercatores quibus exibetur justitia pepoudrous 
{v.”. pepoudrus]. a1300 Leges Burg. xxix.in Stat. Scotl.1. 
App. v. 361 De placito inter piepoudrous [Skexe, pede 
pulverosum et alios}. Siquis extraneus mercator .. vagans qui 
vocatur piepowdrous [S4exe, piepouldreux] hoc est anglice 
dustifute [tr. a 1g00 Ony stranger man merchand .. beand 
vagabund in be contre be quhilk iscallit pipouderus]. /did. 
xxxi. ch/d, 362 Burgenses qui sunt mercatores et pede- 
puluerosi [¢7, Burges or merchandis or pipouderous]. @ 1436 
Donesday Ipswich in Black Bk. Adnir, (Rolls) U1. 23 The 
plees be twixe straunge folk that men clepeth pypoudrus, 
shuldene ben pleted from day to day. 1609 SKENE Ree. 
Mayjy., Burrow Lawes 136 Ane stranger merchand. .vaigand 
fra ane place to ane other, quha therefore is called pied- 
puldreux, or dustifute. 


+2. (Piepowder) sb. A travelling man, a way- 
farer, es, an itinerant merchant or trader. Chiefly 
used in Court of Picpowders, a summary court 
formerly held at fairs and markets to administer 
jnstice among itinerant dealers and others tempo- 


rarily present. 

1399 Lanct. Rich. Redeles 11. 319 To ben of conceill ffor 
causis pat in be court hangid, And pledid pipoudris alle 
manere pleyntis. 1477 Rolls of Parit. V1. 187 Toiche of the 
same Feyres is of right perteynyng a Court of Pepowders. 
1531 Dial. on Laws Fig. 1. vii. (1638) 13 To every fair and 
market is incident..a Court of Pipowders. 1614 B. Jonson 
Bart. Fair 1. i, Many are the yeerely enormities of this 
Fayre, in whose Courts of Pye-pouldres I haue had the 
honour during the three dayes sometimes to sit as Iudge. 
1658 Puittirs, Picpouders Court [ed. 1678 Pie-Powders 
Court ; 1706 Pie-Powder Coust). a 1735 ARBUTHNOT John 
Bull u. xvi, Dost think, that John Bull will be tried by 
Piepowders ? ; 

b. attrib. and sb. sing. esp. in Prepowder Court, 
Court of Piepowder = Court of Picpowders (in 2). 

1574 in 10th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 335 That 
the citie, by auncient usage have a Pipoulder Courte, 
commonly called the Courte of Delyverannce, for thexpedi- 
tion of strangers. 1631 Bratuwait IWVhimzies, Pedlar 138 
His pypouder court is his onely terror. 1664 BuTLer 
Hud, . 1. 306 To..Have its Proceedings disallow’d, or 
Allow d, at fancy of Py-powder. 1671 F. Puitttrs Reg. 
Necess. 180 The Steward of the Sheriffs Turn, or a Leet, or 
of a Court of Piepowder. 1768 BLacksTone Cowen. III, iv. 
32 The lowest, and at the same time the most expeditious, 
court of justice known to the law of England is the court of 
picpoudie, curia pedis pulverizat. a1797 H. WaAcvoLe 
Geo. [1 (1847) 11. 111, 113 Such poor little shifts and evasions 
might do in a pie-poudre court. 1881 Newcastle Proclam, 
of Fairin Antiquary Oct. 180/2 Notice is Hereby Further 
Given, That a Court of Piepowder will be holden during the 
time of this Fair, that is to say, one in the forenoon, another 
intheafternoon 1896 Datly News 21 July 8/3 The govern- 
ment of the town [Hemel Hempstead} at present ostensibly 
rests in a Bailiff, Bailiff's Committee, and Court of Pie 
Poudre, though in reality in the Parish and District Councils. 


+ Pier. Os. rare. [a. OF. piere, pierre stone 
iL. petra, Gr. métpa rock.] Astone: in fraunche 
pier, F. franche pierre, FREESTONE; prectous pier, 
F, pierre précicuse, precious stone. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 4356 Ne nouthire housing we haue, 
ay quils we here duell Bot at is fetid of flesch & of na 


fraunche piets, /é2d. 5270 Onycles & orfrays & orient perles 
»-with pire piecious piers of paradise stremes. 

Pier 2 (pie1). Forms: 2-4 per, 4-8 pere, 5-8 
peer, (6 piere, pyre, pyerr2), 6-7 peere, peir, 
pire, (8 peor), 6-—pier, [In r2thc. fev, rendering 
med.L, fera (prob. pera), of unknown origin. 

It was suggested by Lambard. Spelman, and Du Cange, 
that Jera was derived from OF. fiere or L. petra stone, but 
this satisfies neither the phonetics nor the signification. 
There is an OF. (Picard and Flamand) word fire (rarely 
piere Godef.), meaning a breakwater or barricade of piles, 
a weir on a river, a boom defending a harbour, which might 
perh. have given the sense, but it is difficult to equate the 
form with Jéra and fér.] 

1. One of the supports of the spans of a bridge, 
whether arched or otherwise formed. 

(Appears in r2thc. and then not till end of 14th; examples 
not numerous till 17thc.) 

e150 Rochester Bridge-bote Charter in Birch Cart. Sax. 
II]. 657 Primum ejusdem civitatis episcopus incipit operari 
in orientali brachio [pontis] primam peram de terra: deinde 
tres virgatas planeas poncre, & tres sulinas .i. tres magnas 
trabes supponere... Secunda pera pertinet ad gillingeham & 
de cxtham [etc]. /4éd. 659 (OF. version} Erest bere burge 
biscop fah@ on bone earm to wercene ba land peran & preo 
zyida to pillianne, & iti sylla to lyccanne... Donne seo ober 
per zebyradto gyllingehain & to Czthaml[etc. ; nine examples 
of fer). €1380 Sir Ferumed. 1682 Sixty pers [error for arches, 
F, xax ars} par bub bar-on bat buth grete & rounde. /did. 
1684 Oppon ech pere par stent a tour [F. x dre/egues y a, 
chascune sor piler) enbataild wypqueynte engynne. c¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv. 394/1 Pere, or pyle of a brygge, or other 
fundament, JiZa. 1624 Wotton Archit, in Relig, (1651) 238 
Pilasters must not be..too Dwarfish and grosse, lest they 
imitate the Piles and Peers of Bridges. 1718 Rowetr. Lucan 
1v. 24 A stable Bridge runs cross from Side to Side, .. And 
jutting Peers the wint'ry Floods ahide. 1756-7 tr. Keysler’s 
Trav (1760) 111, 133 The harbour of Puzzuolo .. is formed 
by fourteen piers, or pilasters, rising above the surface of 
the water, which were anciently joined together by arches, 
1761 Brit, Mag. 11. 333 Tuesday, June 23. The first stone 
of the first pier of Black-Friars bridge, was laid. a 1842 
Arnotp Later Jlist. Rome (1846) 11. xii. 419 The emperor 
Hadrianus..took away all the upper part of the bridge, and 
left meicly the piers standing. 1866 Branpe & Cox Dict. 
Se. Il. 902/2 An abutment pier in a bridge is that next 
the shore; and, generally, this is made of a greater mass 
than the intermediate piers. 


340 


2. A solid structure of stone, or of earth faccd 
with piles, extending into the sea or a tidal river 
to protect or partially enclose a harbour and form 
a landing-place for vessels; a breakwater, a mole; 
in modern times, also of iron or wood, open 
beneath and supported on columns or piles, form- 
ing a pleasure promenade and place of resort, or 
combining this purpose with that of a landing- 
place; also, a projecting landing-stage or jetty on 
the bank of a river or lake, as the piers on the 


Thames in London. . 

(1390 Pat. Roll 14 Rich. II, u.m. 44 Concessimus vobis in 
auxilium construccionis cuiusdam pere per vos iain nouiter 
pro saluacione et defensione nauium et batellorum in Con- 
uerso vocato Crowemere.] 1453 in W. Rye Cromer (1889) 
56 note, [Will of John Bound, leaving] sustentacioni fre- 
tisfragii alias vocati le pere viij.s. 1487 /ézd., [Will of Rich. 
Fenne] emend’ le peer [35 4d]. 1511 Regist. Alag. Sig. Keg. 
Scot. (1882) 764/« Rex..concessit preposito [etc] burgi de 
Edinhurgh..le Newhavin..libertate, et spatio, ad edifican- 
dum et prolungandum munitionem, viz. le pere et bulwark 
ejusdem. 1515 Aberdeen Regr. (1844) 94 To the reparatioun 
and biggin of thar common peir and key. 1530 Zest. Edor. 
(Surtees) V. 300 (Wil? of F. Ledum, WWhithy) Also to the 
peir, if it go furthwardes, xls. 1530-1 in Chron. Calais 
(Camden) 123 Also the pere that standeth in the Fishers 
gapp, must be new made. 1545 Act 37 Jfen. VIII, c. 14 
(Preamble) Shippes Bootes and Vesselles.. within the Key or 
Peere in the Haven of Scardburghe. 1546 Reg. Privy 
Council Scot. 1. 39 To pass to the mercat croces of Edin- 

| burgh .. Quenisferrie, pere and schore of Leith, Dunde,.. 
| and uthair places neidfull. 55x in W. Rye Crozer (1889) 
57 The same Inhabytantes hathe..defended the same by 
makyng of grete peeres. 1559 Acts Privy Council (1893) 
VII. 82 Sent to Dovour to vieu..the state of the blacke 
Bulwerke and pyerre there. 1559 Contn. Fabyan's Chron. 
vu. 706 The toune of Lithe also, and the hauen and pire 
destroied. 1572 BosseEwELL Armorie u. 65 The mole or 
pere whiche Alexander the great had caused to bee made 
agaynste the citie of Tyre. 1582 N. Licurrirco tr. 
Castanheda’s Cong. E. Ind. 1. x. 26b, There is a certain 
Piere or recife wheron the sea doth heat. 1610 B. Jonson 
Alch. in. iii, Our Castle, our cinque-Port, Our Douer pire. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 658 Timber..some are best for.. Peers, 
that are sometimes Wet and some-times dry. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Pcere,..seems properly to be a Fortress made 
against the force of the Sea. 1677 Otway Cheats of Scapin 
un. i, We went to walk upon the Pier. 1708 AE . Compl. 
Collier (1845) 52 here wants a Peor, as at Whithy and 
Burlington. 1721 Perry Daggerh. Breach 33 He then 
resolv'd 10 square and compleat his Jetties, or Peers. 1726 
Leon Alberti's Archit. 11. 121 To carry out a Pier into 
the Sea in order to fortifiea Port. 1823 Laoy GranviLlLe 
Lett. (1894) I. 239, I have beenall the morning on the Chain 
Pier [Brighton], which is delicious. 1852 Mrs. CARLYLE 
Lett. 11.160 They. .offered to land us at any pier we liked. 
1884 Paz Eustace 119 The boats to he at the pier at noon. 
transf. 1774 Gotosm. Mat. fist. (1776) IV. 161 This 
[beaver] dam, or pier, ts often four score or an hundred feet 
long, and ten or twelve feet thick at the base. 1853 Piuttirs 
Rivers Yorks. iv, 143 Nature has run out immoveable piers 
of hard lias shale with a long deep channel between them. 


+b. “ransf. A Naven. Obs. 

a1552 LELANo /#/m. (1711) II. 60[This] makith the Fascion 
of an Havenet, or Pere, whither Shippelettes sumtime 
resorte for socour. /did. III. 9 The Pere [at Pendinas] is 
sore chokid with Sande. 1600 HoLttanp Livy xxvii. vi. 671 
It maketh a shew of a double peere or haven [Jortzs], 
| opening upon two divers mouths, but in very truth, ther is 
not ..a worse harborogh, & a more daungerous rode for ships. 
1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 239 The cittie.. hath 
also a pere in itselfe for small barkes; at full sea it may 
have some sixe or seaven foote water, but at low water it 
is drie. 1721 Perry Dageenh. Breach 110 Preventing the 
rolling of the Beach fromchoaking up the Entrance into the 
Peer, did. 114 Scowering away the Beach from the Mouth 
of the Peer. 


| 


3. Arch. and Building. A solid support of 


masonry or the like designed to sustain vertical 
pressure: a. A square pillar or pilaster; b. The 
solid masonry between doors, windows, or other 
openings in a wall; e. Each of the pillars from 
which an arch springs; d. Each of the pillars 


or posts of a gate or door; e. A solid structure of | 


Masonry or ironwork supporting a telescope or 


other large instrument. 

1663 GrrBiER Counsel 44 So must well proportioned 
window-cases be,.,that the peeres of Brick or Stone between 
them, will fall tobe of a fit width. 1666 Act 18 4& 19 Chas. IJ, 
c. 8 §6 That there shall be Partie walls and Partie peeres 
sett out equally on each Builders ground, 1706 Pxictips 
(ed. Kersey), Peer..also a solid Wall between two Doors or 
Windows ; alsoa sort of square Pillar. 1710 J. Harris Lex. 
Techn. 11, Peers, in Architecture, area kind of Pilasters or 
Buttresses for Support, Strength, and sometimes Ornament. 
1727 Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Greenhouse, The Front [of 
a greenhouse] towards the South should be all of Glass,.. 
there ought to be no Peers of Brick-work, or Timber in the 
glaz'd Part, for they cast more Shade into the House. 1823 
P. Nicuotson Pract. Build, 291 The mode, now commonly 
adopted, of constructing arches between piers of stone. 1836 
Parker Gloss, Archit. (1845) 1. 283 Pier, ..this name is often 
given to the pillars in Norman and Gothic architecture, but 
not very coriectly. 1842-76 Gwitt Archit. § 2734 The 
composition,.of gates and their piers. 1870 F. R. Witson 
Ch. Lindisf. 140 The Saxon [tower] lay in ruins, save the 
piers. 1879 Sir G. G. Scott Lect. Archit. 1. iii. 135 The 
piers destined to bear several arches divide themselves into 
as many columns as there are arches, 1883 Auwow/ledge 
15 June 357/2 To mount to the top of the pier and lubri- 
cate,.the joints of the giant [telescope]. 


£. transf. and fig. 
1611 in Gutch Col7. Cur. 1, 113 By the King’s summons 


| to the parliament..as piers and strong rocksinthecommon- | With chilling cold had pearst the tender green. 


PIERCE. 


wealth, 1889 J. M. Duncan Clin. Lect, Drs. Wonten xxii. 
(ed. 4) 188 It lies between the posterior pier of a labium and 
the adjoining tuber ischii. 

+ 4. Short for Pier-GLass. Obs. rare. 

1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) II. 49, 1 dashed 
the piers and jars to shivers. 

5. attrib. and Comb., as (in sense 2) pier-crane, 
Sishing, -man, -master, -shed, -warden; (in sensc 3) 
pler-mullion, -order, -Stone; pier-supported adj. ; 
pier-arch, an arch springing from piers; so pier- 
arcade ; pier-cap, the cap of a gate-pier; pier- 
looking-glass, -mirror PIER-GLASS ; + pier- 
reeve, the officer in charge of a pier, a pier- 
master; pier-table, a low table or bracket occu- 
pying the space between two windows, often under 
a pier-glass, 

1879 Sir G. G, Scott Lect. Archit, 1,117 The triforium 
was united with the *picr-arcade. 1842-76 Gwitt Archit. 
Gloss., *Pier Arch, an arch springing from a pier. 1843 
Fcclestologist V1.5: A single arch of the same breadth as 
the pier-arch. 1897 Daily News 3 June 3/3 Charged..with 
wilfully damaging a *pier-cap. 1894 IMesti. Gaz. 22 Oct. 
5/3 At South Shields the *pier-crane was washed away. 
1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman xxii. (1841) 1. 207 Two 
large *pier looking-glasses, and one chimney-glass are in 
the shop. 1897 West. Gaz. 30 Nov. 5/2 One “pierman.. 
declared. .that last night was the highest tide le had known, 
1901 P. M. Jounson in Archezol. Frni, Mar. 64 The east 
window consists of two broad lancets divided by a wide 
*pier-mullion. 1879 Sir G. G. Scotrr Lect. Archit. 11. 76 
An _arch-order may be moulded or otherwise decorated, 
while the corresponding *pier-order may remain square. 
sgt Replication in Rye Cromer (1889) p. Iviii, He was lately 
*Pereive of the said Peire. /did. p. lix, Perereves. 1667 
Primatr City & C. Build. 68 *Peer-stones on both sides the 
Building, fronting high and principal Streets. 1828-32 
Weaster, *Pier-table. 1856 Mrs. HawtHorneE in 4. //aw- 
thoi ne & Mie (1885) 11. 90 In front of a golden pier-table 
over which hung a vast mirror. 1657 in Sussex Archzol. 
Colt, (1862) X1V. 96 That all persons.. bring the same [tim- 
bers, etc.} untothe *Peere Wardens. 

Pierage (pivrédz). [f. Prer? + -ack.] +a. 
The use of, or privilege of using, a pier or wharf 
(obs.). %b. The toll or fee paid for this; wharfage. 

1599 in J. J. Cartwright Chapters Hist. Vorhs. (1872) 
273 The fees due for anchorage and perage. 1656 BLount 
Glossogr., Peerage, which word may also signifie an Imposi- 
tion for maintenance of a Sea-peer. 1809 R. LANGForo 
Introd. Tradc 134 Pierage, money paid for the use ofa pier 
or wharf. 1894 AZanch, sven. News 7 Nov. 2/7 Vessels 
entering the port.. will only be charged a moderate pierage. 

Pierce (pieis), v. Forms: a. 3-6 perce, (4 
parse), 4-6 perse, Sc. perss(e, 5 peerce, peerse, 
6 Sc. peirs(e, pers, pairse, 6-7 pearce, pearse, 
pierse, 6-8 peirce, 6- pierce. 8. 4-5 persche, 
persshe, perisse, -ische, perisshe, -issche, 4-6 
perch(e, perish(e, 5 pershe, peresche, 5-6 
perysshe, 6-7 (9 dial.) pearch. [a. OF. fercer, 
earlier fercter (11-12the., also perszer 13thc.), 
ONF. perchier, mod. Picard percher ; ulterior ety- 


mology uncertain. 

Ménage, Diez, Burguy, Hatz.-Darm, take fercer as:—L. 
type *fertusiase, deriv. of L. fertundére to thrust or bore 
through (pa.pple. Aertisus, n. of action fertisio), although 
the contraction fertusier, pert’sier, percier is violent, and 
there are the full forms F. fertuiser, Pr. pertusar, It. per- 
tugiare. For other conjectures see Littré and Scheler. 
The #-forms appear to have been confused witb those of 
perish v.) 

l. trans. To penetrate, or run through or into 
(a substance), as a sharp-pointed instrument does ; 
of an agent: to thrust (anything) through wth 
such an instrument; to stab, prick, puncture. 

1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) gotg Pei it ne percede no3t pat yre 
pat fica vaste adoun drou. ¢1315 SHorEHAM Poems 
(E.E.T.S.) i. 2209 Po hand and fet and al hys lymes I-persed 
were ine payne. 1375 Barsour Aruce xiv. 292 Scottis men 
..perssit thar armyng. 1470-85 Matory Arthur xvi. vill. 
675 Thenne they came to gyders with suche a raundon that 
they perced their sheldes and their hauberkes. 1526 TinpDaLe 
Fohn xix. 37 They shall loke on hym, wbom they pearsed. 
1590 SPENSER F. Q. 1. vi. 43 They perst both plate and 
maile. 1596 Saks. 1 /7ex. /V,\. ili. 59 If Percy be aliue,. 
Ile pierce him ; ifhe do come in my way. 1727-41 CHAMBERS 
Cycl., Piercing, among farriers.—T7o pierce a horse's shoe 
lean, is to pierce it too near the edge of the iron. —7o fierce 
i fatis to pierce it further in, 1784 Cowrer Zash 111. 201 
Pierce my vein, Take of the crimson stream meand ting 
there, And catechise it well. 1860 Tyxoatt Glac. 1. ix. 62 
The mighty Aiguilles piercing the sea of air. /d/d. 11. xi. 290, 
I pierced tbe ice with the auger, drove in the stake, and 
descended. 

B. 1377 Lanat. P. P?. B. xvit. 189 Were be myddel of myn: 
honde ymaymed or ypersshed [zv.77. ypersed, I-perisshed]. 
€ 1380 Sir Feruib. 5301 Pe nayles three, & be croune, bat 
perschede cryst on ys passyoune. c¢ 1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.)- 
xxi. 94 So bat pe bark be perched; and pan commez oute a 
licour thikk. cx1g00 Joseph Arim. (W. de W.) 31 His.. 
handes & feet perysshed with the spere & nayles. 

absol. ¢1380 WycuiF Sis. (1880) 288 Men stable in bileue 
ben a pick walle to turnen ajen pis bondir pat it per-ip no3t. 
1576 Freminc Panopl, Epist. 118 It is..as commendable to- 
pearce to the bone, as to pare the skinne. 

Jig. %§26 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 256b, It myght 
not swage the malyce of the iewes, ne.. pearse theyr pryde. 
1557 N. T. (Genev.) 1 727. vi. ro They erred from the faitb, 
and perced them selues throwe with many sorowes. 


b. transf. and fig.; spec. said of the penetrating 


action of cold, etc. 

1390 GoweR Conf. I. 294, I telle him schent, If he mai 
perce him with his tunge. 1563 Mirr. Afag., ple 
1 
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Dayven Vire. Georg. in. 673 A scabby Tetter on their Pelts | ¢1440 Generydes 2965 Thorough owt ye harnes persid ye 


will stick, When tbe raw Rain has pierc’d them to the quick. 
1832 Ht. Martineau /reland iii. 44 Gusts of wind... piercing 
ber with cold through her scanty raiment. 

absoZ 1562 Butteyn Bulwark, Dial. Soarnes & Chir. 2 
Colde weather draweth nere,.. Borias perseth. 

e. With various constructions and extensions. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 3675 Pe thinnest was a nynche thicke 
quen pai ware burze persed. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 9477 Paris 
.. Waited the wegh in his wit ouer, In what plase of his 
person to perse of his wede. ¢1485 Digby Myst. (1882) 1.99 
I shall not spare.. with sharpe sword to perse them all bare. 
1535 CovERDALE 2 Ainys xvili, 21 This broken siaffe of rede 
..wbich wbo leaneth vpon, it shall go in to his bande, & 
peaise it thorow. 1781 Grppon Decl. § F. xix. II. 153 His 
only son. .was pierced through the heart by a javelin. 1840 
Tuirtwate Greece VII. lvii. 216 Neoptolemus..pierced him 
in tbe groin. 1859 Tennyson Geraint § Enid 104 Could 
I so stand by And see my dear lord.. pierced to death? 

2. To make a hole, opening, or tunnel into or 
through (something) ; to bore through, perforate ; 
to broach ‘a cask, etc.). 

13.. Seuyn Say. (W.) 1148 In a thousand stede be let the 
tonne perce. ¢1391 Cuaucer Astro/. 1. § 3 The moder of 
thin Astrelabie is be thikkeste plate, perced with a large 
hole. ¢1420 Paslad. on {1usd. 1x. 160 This must be doon 
by persyng the mountayn The water so to lede into the 
playn. 1432-sotr. //igden (Rolls) [. 231 Marcus pereschenge 
the walle of the cite [Trevisa, made an hole porwe be wall. 
1579 tn 10th Rep. Hist. ISS. Comm. App. v. 429 Any 
suche butte or hogsed..pearched or drauin. 1656 STANLEY 
Mist. Philos. v. (1701) 211/2 Whensoever he pierced a Vessel 
of Wine, it was sowred before he spent it. 1687 A. Lovett 
tr. Thevenots Trav. 1. 200 A neat Brazen Door..pierced 
through to let in ligbt front above. 1798 //udl Advertiser 
14 Apr. 2/4 Le Ceres, French ship privateer pierced for 
t4 guns. 1849 Curzon Visits Monast. (1897) 140 The 
mountain of Quarantina..is pierced all over with the caves 
excavated by the ancient anchorites. 1853 Hoass & Tom. 
tinson Locks xi, 159 The process of piercing the key consists 
tn making the pipe or barrel. 

b. To make (a hole, etc.) by piercing. 
erq1z Hoccreve De Keg. Princ. 127 Yitte inay we, by the 

persed holes well,..Behalde and see, that [etc.}. 1538 
Exyor, Foro. .to perce or boore a hole. 1703 [see Pirrcer 
4). 1859 HawtHorne Fr. § /t. Note-Bks. 11. 281 Narrow 
loopholes, pierced through the immensely thick wall. 1884 
Bacsnawe in Law Jines 14 June 120/2 Valliant .. pierced 
a doorway between the forge and the adjacent cottage. 

3. To force one’s way through or into; to succeed 
in penetrating ; to break through or into; to break 
(an enemy’s line). Also fig. 

1297 R. Gtouc, (Rolls) 391 Corineus ,. made is wey bi 
eiper side & percede be route. 1362 Lance. /’, PZ. A. x1. 302 
Suche lewide iottis Percen wip a pater noster be paleis of 
heuene, 1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) V. 95 Alexander pers- 
ynge the costes of Ynde in xij. yere. 1545 Ascuam 7o-roph. 
un. (Arb.) 136 Nature..made the rayne droppes rounde for 
quicke percynge theayer. /did. 138 These [arrow] heades 

good..to perche a wynde wythal. 1555 Eoen Decades 

To Rdr. (Arb.) 51 Neyther dydde any of his shyppes. -perce 
the Ocean. 1599 Suaks. //en. Viv. Prol. 11 Steed threatens 
Steed, in high and boastfull Neighs Piercing the Nights 
dull Eare. 1639 S. Du Vercer tr. Camus’ cldmir. Events 
84 His magnificence and liberality. .pierced the eyes of the 
people, and made him commendable. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 
vt 356 Where the might of Gabriel fought, And with fierce 
Ensignes pierc'd the deep array Of Moloc furious King. 
1731 Meotey Kolben's Cape G. Llope 1. 83 Some of them. . 
had _pierc'd the country several ways by command. 1878 
H.M, Stantey Dark Cont. U1. xii. 334 The wide wild land 
which, by means of the greatest river of Africa, we have 
pierced. 

4. To reach or penetrate with the sight or the 
mind; to see thoroughly into, discern. (Not now 
used with a personal or concrete obj. as in q.1640.) 

a 1400-50 A lecander 5537 Pat he mi3t.. with his se3t persee 
Ane & othir & all bing. c1450 Hottann Howdlat 318 
Ernes.. Quhilk in the firmament. .Perses the sone, with thar 
sicht selcouth to herd. 1563 T. Gate Avticdot. Pref. 2 The 
hard names of medicines by oft reding will be persed. 1614 
Raceicn //ist. World 1. (1634) 374 [This] is wide of Saint 
Paul's meaning, so farre as my weak understanding can 
pierce it. 1640 Prerog. Parl. in Eng. in Select. fr. Marl. 
Alise. (1793) 244 My lord, learn of me, that there is none of 
you all, that can piercetheking. 1748 Jounson Van. Hom. 
Wishes 64 Attentive..to..pierce each scene with philoso- 
phick eye! 1814 Cary Dante, Paradise xxv. lili, Con- 
templating, I failto pierce the cause. 1850 RoBERTSON Sern. 
Ser. 11. iii. (1872) 36 He pierced the mysteries of nature. 

+ b. To ‘go into’ (a matter), to examine. QOés. 

1640 Yorke Union /1on., Battels 12 Presently a Parlia- 
ment was called at London, where matters being pierced 
againe, the King’s side grew stronger dayly. 

5. To penetrate with pain, grief, or other emo- 
tion; to wound or affect keenly; to touch or 
move deeply. In srerce the heart, the notion is 
often more or less physical. 

1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love Prol. 8 Rude wordes and 
boystous percen the herte of the herer to the inrest point. 
a 1400-50 Ale.ciunder 5158 It mizt a persid any hert to here 
how scho wepid. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xix. (Percy 
Soc.) 88 O lady clere! that perste me at the rote. 1596 
Suaxs. Merch. V. w. i. 126 Can no prayers pierce thee? 
1614 Raveicu Hist. World i. (1634) 27 Cyrus being pierc’t 
with (Croesus answer. 1715-20 Pore /éiad x1. 323 While 
pierc'd with grief the much-lov'd youth he view’d. 1833 
ie ese Fatima vy, My heart, pierced thro’ witb fierce 

elight. 

6. intr. To enter, penetrate, or pass, as some- 
thing sharp-pointed, zxfo or through; +to make 
one’s (or its) way into, to, through; transf. to 
project or jut sharply, have direction. Also fig. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) VIII. 85 Som of be ewes 
parsed among opere and come with ynne pe paleys gate. 


spere. 1557 N. T. (Genev.) Luke ti. 35 Yea and a sword 
shal pearce tbrough tby soule. 1600 E. Biounr tr. Cone- 
staggio 9 They baue not pearst into the maine lande. 1610 
Suaks. Lemp. 1. i. 242 So high a hope, that euen Ambition 
cannot pierce a winke beyond. 16a9 R. Hitt Pathw. Piety 
(ed. Pickering) I. Pref. 4 True prayer .. pierceth thither, 
whitber flesh cannot come, 1639 Futter Holy War ur. 
xiti. (1840) 137 King Richard..intended to pierce through 
Germany by land, the nearest way home. 1667 Mitton 
P. L. v.99 Where wounds of deadly hate have peirc’d so 
deep. 1698 Keitt Exam. The. Earth (1734) 241 [tis suppos’d 

.. that... the heat of the Sun must have peirced tbro’ the 
Crust of the Eartb, and reached the Abyss. 1724 De For 
Mem, Cavalier (1840) 89 My lord Craven. .pierced in with 
us, fighting gallantly in the breach. 1872 Brack Adu. 
Phaeton xxi, Narrow promontories, piercing out tnto the 
water. 

b. transf. and fg. To penetrate with the mind 
or the stght zz/o (anything) ; to see zo. 

1549 CoveRoALe, etc. Erasm. Par. Gal. 15 Ye cleaueto the 
litterall meanyng onely, and pearce not to the spiritual sence 
therof. 1576 FLesinc Panopl. Epist. 242 So farre foorth as 
my dimme and darke eyesight is able to pearce into the view 
of his vertues. 1613 SuHaxs. fen. V//1/, t.t. 68, I cannot 
tell What Heauen hath giuen him: let some Grauer eye 
Pierce into that. 1719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) II. iil. 66 There 
was no piercing with the eye..into the plantation. 1850 
RosBertson Sern, Ser. 1. xvt. (1866) 269 It was reserved for 
One to pierce with the glance of intuition. 

Pierce, 54. rave. [f. prec.] The act or pro- 
cess of piercing ; a hole made by piercing. 

1613 R. Cawprey 7adle Alph. (ed. 3), Perforation, hole, 
or pierce through. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury ui. iii. 89/2 
Pearses.., the holes in the [horse] sbooe. 1819 Keats 
Isabella xxxiv, Like a lance, Waking an Indian from his 
cloudy hall With cruel pierce. 

+ Pierce, a. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. PrERcCE v.; in 
quot. perh. with punning allusion to the name 
Percy.) Piercing, sharp, keen, fierce. 

1593 3. Barnes Parthenophil & Parthenophe Sonn. xliv. in 
Arb, Eng. Garner V. 365 Vhat Saints divine, are known 
Saints by their mercy ! And Saint-like beauty should not 
rage with pierce eye! /érd. xvi. iid. 366 Ah, pierce-eye 
piercing eye, and blazing light! 

Pierce-, the verb-stem or sb. in comb., as in 
pierce-free a., free from perforations, or wounds 
made by piercing; pierce-work, work (in metal, 
etc.) done by piercing or perforation. 

1628 Gavte Pract. The. (1629) 176 Men neytber shrinke, 
nor shrike, that their Cloathes are beaten, or rent, when 
they perceiue their Bodies pierce-free, or paine-free. 1833 
J. Hottann Wanuf, Metal U1. 195 In the production of 
ordinary pierce-work, 

Pierceable (piessab'l), a. [f. Prerce v. + 
-ABLE.] ‘That may be pierced; penetrable. 

1552 Heucoet, Perceable or penetrable, or whyche may be 
perced, fenetra[biliis. 1590 SPENSER F. Q.1.1.7 Loftie trees 

. Not perceable with power of any starr. 1615 Damier 
Hymen's Tri. w. iii. 58 Vhe woman .. hauing veynes of 
nature, could not bee But peircible. 1859 Lewes in Corn, 
Mag. 1.72 Between the segments of the insect’s armour, 
a soft and pierceable spot is found. 

Pierced (pieist, foe?. piesséd), pp/.a. Forms: 
see PIERCE v. [f. PleERcE v. + -ED1.] Punctured, 
perforated, penetrated, etc.: see the verb. 

c¢ 1400 Sege Jerusalem 7o3 So was he pyned fram prime 
with persched sides, Tolle be sonne doun sou3t. 1552 
Hutoert, Perced, fossus, foratus, 1693 1n Dryden's Fuvenal 
tv. (1697) 87 Mark the pointed Spears That from thy Hand 
on his piere’d Back he wears! 1835 J. Cocostaeam in J. H. 
Balfour Bvog. ut. (1865) 103 Soothing and cheering the 
agitated and pierced mind. 1848 RickMAN Archit. App. 43 
Plain parapets are common, and perhaps pierced parapels.. 
still more so. 1858 C. F. Atexanoer Hymn, ‘When 
wounded sore’ i, One only hand, a pierced hand, Can salve 
the sinner’s wound. i 

b. spec.in //er. (a) Said of a charge represented 
as perforated with a hole (of different shape from 
the charge itself: cf. VorpeD), so that the tincture 
of the field appears through. (6) Said of an 
animal used as a charge, represented as having an 
arrow, Spear, etc., fixed in its body but not passing 
through it (cf. ‘VRANSFIXED). 

1610 Guittim Heraldry u. vii. 70 He beareth Sable, 
a Crosse couped, Pierced, by the name of Grill. 1658 
Putturrs, Prerced,..in Heraldry, as a crosse pierced, i.e. 
bored in the middle. 1725 Coats New Dict. Her. s.v., 
If a Cross have a square Hole, or Perforation in the Center, 
it is blazon’d, Sguare pierced... When the Hole, or Perfora- 
tion is round, it must be express'd, Round pierced. 182 
Rutter Fouthidl p. xxi, ‘bree Cinque-foils, Ermine, pierce 
of the field. 1882 Cussans Her. iv. 63 If only that part [of 
a cross] where the limhs are conjoined be removed, it is 
termed Quarterly-pierced...A Cross with a square aperture 
in its centre, smaller than the last, is Quarter-pierced. 

Pierce! (pie1sél). dia/?. rave—°. [f. PlERCE v. + 
-EL2.] = PIERCER 2. 

1858 Simmonns Dict. Trade Prod., Piercel, Piercer,a kind 
of awl or gimlet for giving vent to casks of liquor. 

Pierceless (pierslés), @. rave. [f. PIERCE v. + 
“LESS; cf. dazntless, guenchless, etc.] Incapable 
of being pierced; impenetrable. So Pie-rceless- 
ness, impenetrability. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 108 We cannot tear from it 
piercelessness or impenetrability, which is the closest sticker 
to a body. 1755 J. G. Coorer Tomb Shakspeare Sel. 
Poems (1762) 149 Sharp spears in pierceless phalanx reared. 


Pie-reent, a. rave. = PERCEANT. 
1829 Examiner 470/2 The spiked gauntlet of indignation, 
and the piercent spear of invective are both seen and felt. 


PIERCING. 


Piercer (pie1ss1). Forms: 5-6 persour, 
percer, (5 persor, -ore, -owre, -owyr, -ure, -ere, 
parsoure, perescher), 6 perser, -ar, parser, 
pearser, pierser, 6-7 pearcer, 7- piercer. [Orig. 
a. Anglo-F. perceour, persour = F. perceur, . 
percer to pierce : see -ER! 2.] 

1. gen. One who or that which pierces. Also fig. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) II. 357 This my3hty Hercules 
was the tamer of the worlde, the victor of be Amazones, the 
perescher of Ynde [Hicoen /ndie penetrator}. 1568 
Grarton Chron. I]. 578 Vnneth any creature..could holde 
either hand close, or purse shut, such a strong percer is 
monie. @1§86 SipNey Arcadia wu. xxvii. (1590) 223, 
Basilius, .. not the sharpest pearcer into masked minds. 
1777 Pexnant Zool, (ed. 4)1V. 128 Teredo. Piercer .. Pene- 
trates into the stoutest oak plant, and effects their destruc- 
tion. 1838 Dickens O. Ywist xix, ‘It must be a piercer. 
if it finds 1ts way through your heart’, said Mr. Sikes. 

b. collog. or slang. Applied to an eye having 
a keen, piercing, or penetrating glance. 

1752 Foote Taste u Wks. 1799 1. 11 She had but one eye, 
indeed, but that was a piercer. ?1782 H. Watrore Lett, 
to Alason (1846) VI. 164 How much more execution a fine 
woman could do with two pair of pieicers! 1834 Slackw, 
Mag. XX XV. 743 Hei eyes were pieicers. 

2. An instrument or tool for piercing or boring 
holes, as an auger, awl, gimlet, stiletto, etc. 

1404 Durham Ace, Rolls (Surtees) 399, j persour. ¢1440 
Prontp. Parv. 395/1 Persowre (or wymbyl}, terededZuur, 
2a1soo Chester Pi. vi. 120 With this axe that I beare, 
This percer, and this nawger,.. I bave wonne my meate. 
1533 M/S. Acc. St. Fohn's Llosp., Canterb., For peisais 
lijd. ob. 1541 St. Papers Hen. VITT, 1. 687 Such tooles 
as persers, augers, sawes, and suche other. 1573-80 Darer 
Aly, P 213 Pearcer; 310 Pierser, x60z R. T. 5 Godlie 
Serm. 185 Except the Lord boare our eares with the piercer 
of his spirit. 1616 Suxrret & Markn. Country Farme 610 
Hee must pearce it..with a pearcer. 1776 G. SEMPLE 
Binlding in Water 19 The Sand will set upon your Piercer 
or Augre. 1886 C. Scorr Shecp-Farming 48 The man.. 
provided with a ‘ gavelock’ or ‘ piercer '—a strong tron bar 
rounded and sharpened at the heavy end—makes holes at 
intervals of eigbt or ten feet for the reception of the stakes. 

b. A bodily organ (in an insect, or the Itke) 
used in piercing, as a sting or an ovipositor. 

1691 Ray Creation tu. (1692) 78 The hollow Instrument 
(terebra, be call» it, and we may English it piercer) where- 
with many Flies are provided. 1861 Hutme tr. .Woguin- 
Tandon 1. V1.1. 294 Rostrum [of the Head-louse]..c, piercer, 
fornied of four capillary threads. 

3. A person employed or skilled in perforated 
wood or metal work. 

1736 Byrom Jrad. 6 Lit. Rent. (1856) 11. 1. 43 Went to 
Mr. Joyce's the piercer..he had made a specimen or two of 
etching and piercing. 1898 Dazly Chron. 24 Sept. 10/6 Saw 
Piercer wanted, one used to leaf work. 1902 /did. 20 Feb. 
8/7 Silver Piercer.—Young lady requires Siiuation. 

4. attrib. or Comb, (in sense 2), as piercer-b2t, 
-blade, -iron. 

1421-2 Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 228 Et in persouryrnes 
et ij fenestris vitreis pro parvo celario de Wytton, xivd. 
1530 Parscr. 253/2 Peicerblade, estoc. 1703 Moxon Mech. 
£xerc. 155 They Pierce holes, with a Pierces-Bit. 

+ Pi-erce-stone. Ols. [f. Pierce v, + STONE 
56.] A name for the herb Samphire. 

1600 SurFret Countrey Farme 1. xvi. 223 (heading) Of.. 
pearcestone [Fr. perce-prerre ou christe-marine| (margin) 
Pearce stone or sampier [Fr. CAriste-marine}. 1688 R. 
Home Armory i. vi. 100/1 Sampire,or Rock-Samprre, the 
stalk is tender and green... It is called Pearcestom. 

Piercing (pivessin), vb/.sb. [f. Pierce v. + 
-InG1!,] The action of the verb Pierce; perfora- 
tion, boring, penetration, etc. : see the verb. 

¢ 1386 Cnaucer Sir Vhopas 151 Ouer that an baubergeon 
ffor percynge of his berte. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 393/2 
Peercynge, or borynge,..perforacio. 1610GuiLLim Heraldry 
it. vii. 70 Piercing is a Penetration or Perforation of things 
that are of solid substance: and it is threefold: That is to 
say Round, Losengwaies, Quadrate. 1611 Biste Prov. xii. 18 
There is that speaketh like the pearcings of a sword. 1685 
Drypen Hor. Odes. xxix. 4 Make haste to meet the generous 
wine, Whose piercing is for thee delay'd. 1776 G. SEMPLE 
Building in Water 17 Borings or Piercings into the Bed of 
the River. 1897 Daily News 23 Apr. 3/3 The piercing of 
the bed of coal at the Shirebrook Colliery. 

b. A hole or perforation. 

1887 E. Peacock in Athenzum g July 54/2 These orna- 
mental piercings.. were like church windows. 1894 Biack- 
MorE Perlycross 4 The tower was famous. .for.. height, and 
proportion, and piercings. 

e. attrib. and Comé, 

1792 OsBatpisTone rit. Sportsm., Farrtery 255 Make 
the nails. .answerable to the piercing-holes. 1833 J. Ho.tanD 
Manuf. Metal W.195 The plate. having been prepaied by 
rolling and planishing .. is brought to the piercing-shop. 
1875 Knicut Dict. Mech. 1699/2 Piercing-file, a sharp and 
narrow file to enlarge a narrow drilled hole. Prercing-saw, 
a thin blade fastened by screw-clamps in a light frame, and 
used for piercing gold and silver smiths’ works. 

Piercing (pissin), A/a. [f. as prec. + -ING?.] 
That pierces in various senses: see the verb. 

1. Perforating, penetrating, as a sharp-pointed 
instrument or weapon. 

1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. vi, (MS. Digby 230) If. 42/2 
Harded with stele trenchaunt or percinge. 1607 Topsett 
Four-f, Beasts (1658) 157 Their Armour made full of sharp 
pricks or piercing piked Nailes. 1742 Gray £¢en 70 Sorrows 
piercing dart. : z 

b. Having a physical effect resembling or 
suggesting the action of a pointed instrument ; 
sharp, keen and penetrating ; sf. of cold and sound. 

1423 Jas. 1 Kingis Q. ciii, Witb the stremes of 3our percyng 


PIERCINGLY. 


lyght. 1593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 12 Not with..the 
trickling water of Helicon, but with piercing Aqua fortis. 
1615 W. Lawson Country /lousew, Gard. (1626) 21 ‘Vhere 
is nothing more hurtfull for yong trees than piercing drought. 
1767 SirW. Jones Sev. Fountains Poems(1777) 34 Ten comely 
striplings.. Blew piercing flutes. 1855 Rosinson Whitby 
Gloss., Pearching, cold to a degree of intensity. 1884 Par 
Eustace 8 A piercing shriek rang through the silent. .air. 

ce. Having an analogous effect on the feelings 
or mind; penetrating; keenly or painfully affect- 
ing; deeply distressing. 

1so9 Hawes Past. Pleas. xxvii. (Percy Soc.) 132, I made 
mine othe with peicing influence, Unto them all for to 
remayne full true. c1g86 C’tess PemBroke Ps. (1823) 
Lxix. iv, The shott of piercing spight. 1657 Sparrow 
Bk. Com. Prayer (1661) 71 This most humble and piercing 
Supplication. 179: Mrs. IncuBatp Sy. Story IV. 142 
A state of the most piercing inquietude. 1832 J. Hopcson in 
J. Raine Aen, 11. 283 Piercing misfortunes and troubles. 

2. Able to ‘see into’ a thing; having penetra- 
tion; sharp, keen. Said of the eyes, sight, or 
mind (formerly also of a person or animal); also 
of the appearance or expression of the eyes. 

1423 Jas. I Atugis Q. cly, The percyng lynx. 1583 
Basincton Commandm. iv. (1637) 31 If the pearcing eyes of 
the living God should prie into us. @1§86 SipNey Arcadia 
(1622) 243 Wherein he sharpned his wits to the piercingest 
point. 1603 Knottes Hist. Turks (1621) 12 A most subtil 
sharp and pearching wit. 1704 S. Stater in Spurgeon 
Treas. Dav. Ps, xcvii, 2 Men of the largest and most 
piercing intellectuals. 1779 J. Moore liew Soc. Fr. 
(1789) I. xxix. 242 The most piercing eyes I ever beheld 
are those of Voltaire. 1805 Foster &ss. 1. v. 60 The 
piercing and immense intelligence that can know, or.. 
assume, that there is no God. 1885 G, ALLEN Bahylon x, 
Piercing black eyes as bright as diamonds. 

3. Comb., as piercing-sighted adj. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt, Nat. (1834) 1. 667 There is none so 
pieicing-sighted as to see to the very end of the line. 

Piercingly (pissinli), adv. [f. prec. + -Ly 2.] 
In a piercing manner or degree; penetratingly, 
keenly (/t, and fig.). 

c1410 Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) v, An olde boore 
..smyteth gret strokes but not so persynglich as a yonge 
boore. 1§93 NasHe Christ's 7. (1613) 96 [They] sing 
sweetly, glance piercingly, play on Lutes rauishingly. 1781 
H. Downmam tr. Voltaire’'s Dram. Wks. 1.81 Doubt is a 
torment piercingly severe. 1834 Princte A/y. S2. ix. 309 
A piercingly cold night. 

Piercingness (piessinnés). [See -NeEss.] 
Piercing quality; penetrativeness, keenness. 

1638 Mayne Luctan (1664) 254 The edge, and piercing- 
nesse of her judgment. a@1697 Ausrey Brief Lives (1898) 
I. 220 His eie. .had a strange piercingness. 1713 DeRHAM 
Phys-Theol. v. i. 303 The prodigious Quickness and 
Piercingness of its Thought. 1888 B. W. Ricnarpson Son 
of Star 111. xiii. 231 A voice..deadly in its piercingness. 

+ Piercive,@. Obs. rare. Also 6persiue. ff. 
PIERCE ¥. +-IVE: cf. coercive.] Having the quality 


of piercing ; penetiative. 

1567 Maptet Gr. Forest 68b, The fift or odde Crane in 
maner of a persiue sterne..flieth all alone before. 1615 
Bratuwair Strappado, etc. (1878) 257 Two sparkling eyes 
pierciue as Diamond. 163: — Zug. Genticw. (1641) Ded., 
Upon approvement of his more piercive judgement. 

Piere, obs. form of PEER sé. 

Pierelle (pierel). f[app. ad. F. prerratlle a 
shapeless heap of stones, f. f/erve stone + pejorative 
suffix -azd/e.] (See quot.) 


1875 Knicut Dict. Mech. 1699/2 Pieredle, a mass of stones 
filling a ditch and covered with clay. 


Pier-glass (pie1glas). [f. Pier? 3+ Giass 
sé. 8.] A large tall mirror; orig. one fitted to 
fill up the pier or space between two windows, or 
over a chimney-piece. 

1703 Lond, Gaz. No, 3889/4 Lost..7 Peer Glasses, 2 in 
black Frames, and 5 in Japan’d Frames with cross Bars. 
1713 STEELE Guard. No. 95 ® 9 The room above stairs is.. 
furnished with large peer-glasses for persons to view them- 
selves in. 31805 W. Taytor in Axx. Rev. IM. 665 It begins 
to be fashionable to place in front of every pier-glass a 
marble guardian. 1875 Knicut Dict. Alech. 16992 Picr- 
glass, a large looking-glass between windows, frequently 
standing on a pier-table. 


Pier-head. [f. Pier? 2 + Heap sd. 18b.] 
The outward or seaward end of a pier. 

@ 1682 Sir T. Browne Ws, (1836) 1. 346 At a competent 
distance from the peere head. 1779 G. Keate Sk. fr. Nat. 
(ed. 2) I]. 199 Half Margate thronged the Pier-Head. 1853 
Kane Grinnell /xf.\. (1856) 487 Our noble friend Henry 
Grinnell was the first to welcome us on the pier-head. 

attrib, and Comb, 1892 Labour Commisston Gloss., Pier: 
wad Fump, the act of joining a ship as she is leaving 
the dock, owing to some of the (signed) crew not fulfilling 
their engagements. 1899 Da/ly News 11 Sept. 7/5 A pier- 
head man.. hearing acrash tbiough the pier, hastily dressed, 


and. .rowed to the spot. 
Pierian (poijierian), a. [f. L. Pierzus adj. 
(cf. Pievia, a. Gr. Mtepia) + -an. So F. Piérien.] 
1. Belonging to Pieria, a district in N. Thessaly, 
the reputed home of the Muses; sfce. an epithet 
of the Muses; hence allusively in reference to 


poetry or learning. ; 
1sgr Spenser Ruins of Time 394 Whom the Pierian 
sacred sisters loue. 1617 Moryson //ix. 11. 119 Of old a 
people called Pieres..dwelt vnder Parnassus, of whom it 
was called the Pierian Mountaine, and the Muses were called 
Pierides, 1623 CockrraM, Péercan maids, the Muses nine. 
1709 Pore £ss. Crit. 216 A little learning is a dang‘rous 
thing; Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring. 1873 
Symonps Gr. Poets iii. 75 Pierian Muses! hear iny prayer. 
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2. Entom, = next. 

Pieridine (paijeridain), 2. Entom. [ad. mod. 
L. Pieridin-x, {. Pieris, name of the typical 
genus.] Belonging to the family eride, or 
subfamily Preridina of Papilionide, typified by the 
genus Jervis, containing the cabbage butterflies. 

Pierie, var. Perriz Ods., jewellery; obs. f. 
Pirnig, a squall. Pierk, obs. f. Perk v.! 

Pierless (pie-1lés), z. Having no pier. 

1861 Suites Exgineers M1. 378 Wretched pierless ferries, 
let to poor cottars, who rowed, or hauled, or pushed a crazy 
boat across. 1893 Daily News 23 May 2/3 Dover..the 
chief of the Cinque Ports has hitherto remained in the 
ordinary sense pierless... The something wanting was a 
promenade pier with pavilion and band, 

Pierpoint, corruption of Papen. 

1891 H. Fisuwick /fist. St. Michaets.on-Wyre 91 The 
church was built of brick, but afterwards faced with pier- 
points. 

+ Pie‘rrerie. O/s. In 5 perrierie, 5-6 pyer- 
rerye. [a. I. pterrerie (pygrarz*), in 14th c. fer- 
rerie, f. pierre stone: see Pier! and -rEry.] 
Jewellery; = PERniE. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 1670 A sete rioll, Pight full of perrieris 
& of proude gemys. 1491 Caxton Hitas Patr. (W. de W. 
1495) I. xli. 62 b/1 Vppon her was seen noo thynge but golde 
and syluer and ryche pyerrerye. ¢c1503 A/arriage Fas. [IV & 
Marg. in Leland Colfect. (1770) 1V. 300 She. .had on a ryche 
Coller of Pyerrery... Hys chuite was bordered of fyne Pier- 


rery and Pearles. 

|| Pierrette (picre't, pyerg't). [F., fem, dim. 
of Fierre Peter, corresponding to PrerroT.J A 
female member of a company of pierrots. 

1888 Patt Mall G. 9 Mar. 6/1 His pierrettes, his ballet- 
girls, and his eighteenth-century Sir Roger-de-Coverley 
dancers. 1889 /d/d. 7 Mar.3/1 (Carnivalat Nice) Mysterious 
dominoes and masks, excited pierrots and pierrettes, pretty 
figures, short skirts. .have been the order of the day. 

Pierrie, -rye: see PERRIE, jewellery; PiRRiE, 


a squall. 


|| Pierrot (piéro, pygro). [F. péerrot, dim. 
of Prerre, a peasant’s name, applied to a ‘clown’ 
or buffoon:—L. Petrum, nom. Petrus PETER. ] 

l. A typical character in French pantomime: 
now, in English, applied to a buffoon or itinerant 
minstrel having, like the stage Perrot, a whitened 
face, and loose white fancy dress. 

1741-70 Exiz. CARTER Lett, (1808) 61 He was one of the 
oddest fellows I ever saw..and in all his gestures extremely 
like a fierrot. 1838 Tuoms in Bentley's Misc. 11. 620 The 
more immediate relative .. of the modern clown, is the 
Pierrot, ..now very rarely introduced upon the stage. 1889 
Sat. Rev, 16 Mar. 309/2 [An etching of] a little boy, dressed 
as a white Pierrot. 1904 Da/sty News 12 July 6 Niggers 
at the seaside have.. given place to pierrots. 

2. A kind of sleeved basque (see Basque 4) with 
a low neck, worn by women late in the 18th c. 

1794 Residence tn France (1797) 11. 329 The lady of tbe 
house in a nankeen pierrot. é 

Ilence Pie‘rrotism, the action of a pierrot. 

1734 Prompter 20 Dec. 2/2 The graceful Motion of fine 
Dancers, and mute Harlequinery, and Pierrotism. 

Piert, obs. or dial. form of Pert. 

Pies, var. P1zE Oés., a form of imprecation. 


Piet, pyet, pyot (pai-at). Chiefly (now only) 
Se. and north.dzal, Forms: 3, 6-7 piot, 5-9 pyot, 


(6 -ott), 6-9 pyet, pyat, (9 -att), (8 peyet), 9 
piet, (piat). [In ME. Avo/, f. Pie 56.1 + -or!, in 
later use written with better known suffix -ET: 
cf. F. Piette the dipper, dim. of fze magpie.] 

1. The magpie: = Pie 56.11, 

a1226 Ancr. R.88 Ane kikelot (47S. C. piot] pet cakeled 
hire al bat heo isihd, oder ihered. c145s0 Hottann Hlowlat 
176 Thar was Pyotis and Partrikis and Pluwaris. 1§00-20 
Dunsar Poems xxii. 16 The pyet.. Fenjeis to sing the 
nychtingalis not. 1536 BettenDEN Crvox. Scot. (1821) If. 
89 The piottis and nicht-crawis faucht with the ravinnis. 
a1600 MonxtGomerie Sonu. v, The pratling pyet matchis 
with the Musis 1601 Hottano Pliny 1. 301 The Piot 
ordinarily brings forth nine Piannets. 1819 Scotr /vanhoe 
xxxii, Here cometh the worthy prelate, as pert as a pyet. 
1829 CUNNINGHAM Magic Bridle in Anniversary 138 Words 
specked and spotted like a pyat. “ 

b. The dipper or water-ouzel. Also water-Zzet. 

1839 JARDINE Brit. Birds 11.67 The common Water Crow, 
or Pyet, as it is familiarly termed in Scotland. 1885 Swatn- 
son Prov. Names Brit, Lirds 30 Dipper (Cinclus aguaticus). 
.. The white breast and blackish upper plumage have caused 
it to be called Piet... Water piet (Scotland). 

2. A piebald horse. 

1756 Mrs. Catperwoov $rav. (1884) 27 The Duke of 
Marlborough had a sett of peyets, very prettily marked. 

3. fig. (from 1), Applied to a talkative or saucy 
person. Cf. Zale-piet, tattler, tell-tale. (.S¢.) 

15674 Reg. Privy Councit Scot. 11. 372 Archie Crosar callit 
the Pyott. 1814 Cuacmers Zef. in Hanna J7em. 1. 340 
From the great officers of State at St. James’s,..down to 
the little female piets who were taught to squall what they 
did not understand, ‘ No fanatics!’ 1855 Roninson JVAithy 
Gloss. s.v., ‘A pawky young pyct’, a saucy young person. 

4. attrib. a. Resembling a magpie in appear- 
ance; pied, piebald. 

1508 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1V.114 Ane pyot hors 
giffin to the King. c¢1843 Cartyre //ist. Sk. (1898) 256 
Thirteen score of volunteer guards-royal..all in., beautiful 
pyet plumage, : 

b. Like a magpie; chattering. 


PIETISTIC. 


1873 Satir. Poems Reform, xlii. 82 Quhen se 3ourselfis ar 
daft and 3oung, And hes nocht but ane Pyat toung. 

Hence Pi-ety, pi‘otie, pyoty a. Sc., picbald, 

1811 W. Aiton Agric. Surv. Ayrs. 462 (Jam.) The butter 
will acquire a freckled or cloudy appearance, or in the 
language of the district, become Ayotty. 1825 JAMIESON, 
Pyat, Pyatic, Pyotte, Pyotty.., variegated like a magpie,.. 
as, ‘a fyatie horse’, one whose skin has large spots of white, 
completely separated from those of black, brown, etc. 

i Pieta (pyeta). [It.:-—L. pretdt-em Piery.] 
A representation, in painting or sculpture, of the 
Virgin Mary holding the dead body of Christ on 
her lap. 

1644 Evetyn Diary 21 Apr., On one side, is the statue of 
the Virgin Mary or Pieta, with the dead Christ in her lap. 
171§ J. Racharpson 7he, Painting 85 In a Preta of Van- 
Dyck. 1859 Mrs. Jameson Larly /tal, Paint. 187 \n 1500 
.. he [Angelo] produced the famous group of the dea 
Christ on the knees of his Virgin Mother (called the Pieta). 
1881 Miss Brappon Asfh. xxvii, The fifteenth-century 
stained glass, the sculptured Pietas, and the choir stalls, 

Pieteous, pietious, var. Pirtous Ols. 

Pietic (poijetik), a. rave—'.  [ureg. f. Piety: 
see -1c.] Characterized by |.iety or pietism; pious ; 
pietistic. So Pietical a. 

1782 Euiz. Blowrr Geo. Bateman 11. 176 Her father has 
imbued a heap of his parsonical, pietical notions into her 
head. 1865 in Pal? Alait GC. No. 166. 11/1 The sober or pietic 
side of the jubilee. 

Pietifull, obs. form of PITIFUL. 

Pietism (poiétiz’m). fad. Ger. (mod.L.) 
Pietismus, formed after PIeTIST: see -1s3.] 

1. Ch, //ist. Name for the movement (originated 
by Spener late in the 17th century) for the revival 
and advancement of piety in the Lutheran church 
(see next, 1); the principles or practices of the 
German Pietists. 

1697 State Philadelph. Soc. 11 The first Motion or Erup- 
tion of it may be said to have been in Germany, where it 
has spread it self..under the Name of fretism. 1705 A. Hf. 
Franck's Pietas Hattensis Introd. 21 Dr. Spener.. Wrote 
and Published a Book, long before the name of Pietism was 
brought into use...Among which .. he caused to appear 
again such Mystical and Spiritual Books of the best note. 
1716 C. Mater Let. 6 June in Harvard Stud. (1897) V. 63 
I believe y® American puritanism to be much of a piece with 
Frederician pietism. 1877 E. Cairp PArlos. Kant 1. 123 Say 
what you will of Pietism, no one can deny tne real worth of 
the characters which it formed, . : 

2. Devotion to religious feeling, or to strictness 
of religious practice ; pious sentiment; often im- 
plying an affectation or exaggeration of piety. 

1829 [. Taytor Exthus. ii. (1867) 30 Genuine humility 
would shake the towering structure of this enthusiastic 
pietism. 1861 Tuttocn Zug. Purit. ii. 227 The attempt.. 
to cover Charles’ delinquencies by an appeal to his. .diligent 
pietisms, 1889 Jessorr Coming of Friars vi. 272 The stimu- 


lators of an emotional pietism. 

Pietist (paitist). fa. Ger. Pretist, f. L. 
pietds Piety + -1st. Applied in derision to the 
followers of Spener, in reference to the codlegia 
pietatis, or unions for mutual religious edification, 
formed by them, and adopted at Leipsic, ¢ 1690, 
by some of Francke’s congregation.] 

l. Ch. Hist. A member of the party of reformers 
in the Lutheran church which originated from 
a movement begun by Philipp Jakob Spener at 
Frankfort about 1670 for the deepening of piety 
and the reform of religious education. 

1697 C. Lesuie Suake ix Grass (ed. 2) 185 There is a Sect 
like unto these [Quietists] rose up in Germany, call'd Pietists. 
1705 A. H. Franck's Pictas Haltensis Introd. 25 Dr. Spener’s 
Work. .for which he was also by the Adversaries in way of 
Derision called, The Patriarch of the Pictists. Ibid. 27 
The Professors of Divinity there, by the World called 
Pietists. 1733 Ox«f Methodists 19 He conipaies them to 
the Pietists in Saxony and Switzerland. 1877 E. Cairp 
Phites. Kant i 123 A clergyman who was a leader among 
the pietists. ; : Ae 

2. A person characterized by or professing special 
piety; one who cultivates, or lays stress on, depth 
of religious feeling or strictness of religions prac- 
tice, esp. as distinct from intellectual belief; one 
who is emotionally, mystically, or exaggeratedly 


ious. 
eee R. Dean Future Life Brute Creatures 72 Numbers 
of them [dumb creatures] make as great a Point of attending 
at Church on public Service Days, as the most rigid Pietists 
do 1827 G, Hicoins Celtic Drurds 136 The ultra pietists 
make a terrible outcry. 1861 THACKERAY Four Georges iii. 
(1862) 161 William Cowper, that delicate wit, that trembling 
pietist, that refined gentleman. 1882 Farrar Early Chr, 
II, 142 St. John..was wholly unlike the effeminate pietist of 
Titian’s or of Raphael’s pictures. . 2 

3. attrib. (in sense 1 or 2). That is a pietist; 
pertaining to or characteristic of pictists ; pietistic. 

1705 A. H. Francks Pietas Hallensis Introd. 41 The 
Industiious Zeal of the (so called) /etist. Divines. 1855 
Miss Cosse /xturt. Mor. 133 Religious writers of Pietist 
tendencies, 1861 Sat. Rev. 21 Dec. 648 The celebrated 
Pietist leader [Spener] so completely drew around himself 
all that there was of religious movement in his generation, 
that his life is a history of the Lutheran Church during the 
latter half of the seventeenth century. 

Pietistic (paijtistik), 2 ff. prec. + -1¢.] 
Pertaining to pictists or pietism (in either sense of 
these words); characterized by pietism ; emotion- 


ally or affectedly pioas. 


PIETISTICAL. 


1830 Pusey Hist. Eng. 1. 293 The Ordinance, with regard 
to Pietistic books, was enacted alsoin the same year. 1856 
Miss Winkwortu Tauler’s Life & Sern (1857) 110 The 
Pietistic movement of Spener and Franke. 1884 Seeey in 
Contemp. Rev. Nov. 665 The ‘ Beautiful Soul’ represents 
the pietistic view of life. 

So Pieti-stical az.; hence Pieti'stically adv. 

1800 W. Taytor in Monthly Mag. X.319 The multiplicity 
of the pietistical rhapsodies would weary even Saint Theresa. 
1884 VerN. Lee Luphorton 11.17 A great att cannot.,be 
pietistically self-humiliating. . 

| Pieton. Os. [OF. pieton (F. pidton) foot- 
soldier, f. L. type *pedztd-nem.] A foot-soldier. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 1. i, Ej b, I shal begynne first at the 
first pawn,..they be al named Jfcfons that is as moche to 

say as footmen. 1550 J. Coke Eng. & Fr. Heralds § 91 (1877) 
8s, .iii/™, men of armes, and a great nombre of pietons. 

Pietoss (pai'etdus), a. rare. fad. late L. pre- 
tos-us It, ptetoso) full of piety, f. pzevas Piety: 
see -OSE.] Marked by affectation of piety; pietistic. 

1893 -Vat. Observ. 15 Apr. ¢42/1 Certain verbose and 
pietose lines of lamentation. 

+ Pietous, «. Os. Also5 pyetous, 6 Sc. pie- 
tuous, -ious, -eous. fa. OF. fpietous, piteus:— 
late L. prerds-us, f. prelds PIETY: see -0US, -ITOUS. } 
An early form of Pirgzovs, q.v. 

(In Chaucer and Gower, of threesyllables pi-e¢-ous, but in 
16the. Sc. writers pronounced fit-ons or piet-e-ous, and so 
passing into PitEovs,) 

€1374 Cuavcer Sroy/us it. 1395 (2444) (Corpus) As thoughte 
him tbo, for pietous (v.77. piteous, pitous] distresse. 1390 
Gower Con/. III. 193 Bot wher a king ts Pietous [v.+%. 
Pitous, -eous, -cuous], He is the inore gracious. /é¢d. 202 
Fro which he hath with strengthe prived The pietous (z, 77. 
Pitous, pitcuous] Justinian, 1489 Caxton Faytes of A.1, 
vii, 17 Frers to his enemyes, pyetous to them that be vain- 
quisshed. 1490 — Eneydos ii. 15 It were a thynge in- 
humayne to beholde theym wythoute pyte, but yet more 
pyetous to telle it lyke as it was doon indede. 1513 Douctas 
E nets 1x. viii. 49 Wyth hyr peteus (ed, 1§53 pietuons} reuth- 
full complayntes sayr The hevynnis all scho fillit and the 
ayr. 15867 Gude & Gadlie B. (S. T.S.) 36 With voice full 
Pietious. 1571 Satir. Poems Reform. xxviii. 14 Ane pieteous 
spreit appeirit to my thocht. 

Hence + Pietously adv. Ods., piteously. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 1. v. Dv, Thou emperour gouerne the 
peple pyetously. c¢ 1489 — Sonnes of Aymon xxii. 473 The 
four sones of aymon. .that so many tymes have praied for it 
humbly & full pyetously. 

+Pietranel. Ods. [ad. It. prevrane//o PeTro- 
NEL.] = PETRONEL b, PETRONELLIER. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres Table Yivh, Pistollier, a 
French word; and is the souldier on horse backe, armed as 
the Pietranell, weaponed with a pistoll. 

Piety (pareti). Forms: 4 (6 Sc.) piete, 5-7 
pietie, 7- piety. [a. OF. pre/e (12th cent.), ad. 
L. fze/ds dutifulness, piety, f. pis Prous. (The 
popular form in Fr. was peté Pity.)] 

I. +1. An early form of Pity, in various senses. 
1310 in Wright Lyric P. xxx. 89 For he that dude is 

body on tre, Of oure sunnes have piete. 1393 Lanct. /. Pl. 
C. xt. 268 Paul pe apostel, pat no pite (17.5, / piete) hadde 
Cristene peuple to culle. 1533 Berrenpen Livy im. xix. 
(S. T. S.) II. 26 Virgineus petuislie praying bame to haue 
piete erare of him and his dochter, pan to haue ony piete of 
be Claudianis. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer,Commina. 
tion, Thou art a mercifull God ..and of a great pietie. 1606 
Hottano Sneton. 266 Of your gracious Piety (which I know 
T shall hardly obtaine). 

II. The quality or character of being pious. 

2. labitual reverence and obedience to God (or 
the gods); devotion to religious duties and obser- 
vances ; godliness, devoutness, religiousness. 

1604 R. Cawprey 7adle Alph., Pietie, godlinesse, holines, 
1605 CAMDEN Tem., Efizr. 10 A woman of rare pietie. 1696 
Puittips (ed. 5), P7e/3', a Moral vertue which causes us to 
have an affection and esteem for God and Holy Things. 
1742 Younc NV. Th. vit. 691 ‘Is virtue, then, and piety the 
same?'—No; piety is moie; ‘tis virtue’s source. 178% 
Cowrer Truth 176 True piety is cheerful as the day. 1875 
Maxnine Afission //, Ghost xi. 295 Piety is the filial affection 
of the sons of God. 1877 I. KR. Conver Sas. Faith i. 19 
* Piety ', says Cicero, ‘is justice towards the gods‘. 

3. Faithfulness to the duties naturally owed to 
parents and relatives, superiors, etc.; dutifulness ; 
affectionate loyalty and respect, esp. to parents. 

1579 Lyty Exphues (Arb.) 103 Ah Lucilla, thou knowest 
not the care of a father, nor the duetie of a childe, and as 
farre art thou from pietie as I from crueltie. 1580 /0/. 338 
If she be voyd of pitic, why shoulde I not be voyde of pietie? 
1611 Bisce 1 #7. v. 4 Let them learne first to shew pietie 
at home, and to requite their parents. a 1634 CHAPMAN 
Revenge for Hon. Plays 1873 111.309 Though he could put 
off paternal pietie, ‘t gives no priviledg for us to wander 
from our filial dutie, 1656 STANLEY “fist. Phélos, v1. (1701) 
228/1 Her Picture, Aristotle, in piety to her (his mother's] 
Memory, caused to be made by Protogenes. 1729 SwitT 
Libel on Dr. Delany 77 Pope..Whose filial piety excels 
Whatever Grecian story tells. 1857 (sce FItiat ra]. 1875 
Manninc Mission H. Ghost ix. 230 The word piety in its 
original meaning signifies the natural affection which parents 
have for their children and children for their parents. 

tb. Our Lady (of) Piety: the Virgin Mary repre- 
sented with the dead body of Christ on her lap: 
cf, Preti. Obs. 

142 Inv. R. Wardrobe (1815) 58 Ane antepend of blak 
velvot broderrit with ane image of our Lady pietie upoun 
the samyne. ¢ 1600 Rites of Durham (Surtees) 38 Y° piller 
next adioyning to y’ Lady of Pieties alter. 

c. Moun!, mountain of piely: see Mount sb., 

Mountain. Pelican in her piely: see PELICAN. 


4. with @ and £/ (in sense 2 or 3). An instance 
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of religious devotion or affectionate loyalty; a 
pious act, observance, or characteristic. 

1652 SparkeE Prim. Devot. (1673) 617 The pieties of the 
church and laws of the land. 1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. 
Mor... § 12 Persons..more ready to be advanced by im- 
pressions from above, and christiantzed unto pieties. 1860 
Hawtnorne Mard. Fann (1879) I. xiii. 134 This great 
burden of stony memories which the ages have deemed it 
a piety to heap upon its back. 1895 ZANGwiLL JJaster 43% 
Inextricably woven with all the pieties of childhood. 

5. altrib. and Comb. 

1830 in FY”. Cobbett’'s Rur. Rides (1885) 11. 317 St. Botolph 
+smust lament that the piety-inspiring mass has been.. 
supplanted by the monotonous hummings of an oaken 
hutch. 1893 E. Bexrasis Wer. Serjt. Bellasis 158 A 
complete ~azz’a was made upon the piety shops for rosaries, 
medals, &e. . 

Pievish, Pievit, obs. ff. PeEvisH, Pewir. 

Piewe, obs. form of Pew. 

+ Pieze, obs. form of PEISE v., to weigh out. 

1634 Peacuam Geutlem. Exerc. wu. vii. 125 An indifferent 
arbiter betweene the day and night, piezing to each his 
equall houres, — ‘ 

Piezo- (paiézo), used as a combining form from 
Gr, mé(ew to press, squeeze; as in Pi:ezo-elec- 
tricity, electricity generated by pressure, as in 
certain crystals, 

1895 StorY-MaskELYNE Crystallogr. i. § 13 Compression 
of a crystal of tourmaline along its morphological axis also 
produces electrification (piezo-electrictty), ; 

Piezometer (paijézg'mita1). [mod. (J. Perkins 
1820) f. Gr. mé(-ev to press + -(0)METER. So F, 
ptézometre.| An instrument for measuring pressure 


(or something connected with pressure). 

An instrument a. for measuring the compressibility of 
water or other liquid under varying pressures; b. for 
measuring the pressure of water at any point in a water- 
inain; ¢@. for measuring the pressure of gas in the bore of 
agun; d. for measuring the sense of pressure on different 
parts of the suiface of the body. @. A sounding apparatus 
for measuring the depth of water by means of the compres- 
sion of air in a tube. 

1820 J. Perkins in Phil. Trans. 324 Having believed for 
many years, that water was an elastic fluid, | was induced 
to..ascertain the fact..by constructing an instrument which 
I call a piezometer. 1842 Branve Dict, Sci., etc., Pre: 
zometer, an instrument for ascertaining the compressibility 
of liquids. 1882 Ocivie, Prezometer...2. An instrument 
consisting essentially of a vertical tube inserted into a water- 
main, to show the pressure of the fluid at that point, by the 
height to which it ascends in the tube of the piezometer, 
1884 Knicut Dict. Aleck. Supp. 678/2 /*vezometer .., an 
instrument to measure the sense of pressure... The sense of 
pressure is strongest on the forehead, tongue, and cheek... 
An instrument to ascertain the pressure set up in the bore 
of a gun when a charge of powder is fired. 1884 //ea/th 
Exhiéb. Catal. 132/: Thermometer .. Piezometer.. Hygro- 
meters. 

Piff (pif , ¢. An imitation of various sounds, 
as of that made by the swift motion of a bullet 
through the air. Cf. Puit, PHutr. So pif-paff. 

1775 Garrick Sou Ton 8 Present, fire, piff-pauff—'‘tis done. 
1gor Iiestm, Gaz. 16 Dec. 2/1 Some of them think we're 
only a part of his dream, and that we shall all go ‘ piff’ 
when he wakes up. 1902 Hords Eyewitness 190 Piff, pitt, 
piff, skip the little projectiles ainongst the naval guns. 

|| Piffero (pifero). Also 8 -aro. [It. piffero 
= Sp. pifaro, F. fifre, a fife or pipe, ad. OHG. 
Pfifart piper, f. pfife Pipex, Fire.) (See quots.) 

1724 Short Explic. For. Was. in Mus. Bks., Piffaro, is an 
Instrument somewhat like a Hautboy. /é:d., Piffero, isa 
small Flute or Flagelet. 1880 W. H. Stone in Grove Dicé, 
Mus. UW. 753 Pifero..in the Dirzionario della Musica, is 
described as a small flute with six finger-holes and no keys. 
But the term is also commonly used to denote a rude kind of 
oboe, or a bagpipe with an inflated sheepskin for reservoir, 
commion in Italy..the players being termed /uferari, 

Piffle (pi'f’l), v. dta/. and slang. Also 9g dial, 
pifle, pyfle. [? Onomatopeic, with dim. ending: 
cf. also Sc. pifer, pyfer, in cognate sense.]  za/r. 
To talk or act in a feeble, trifling, or ineffective 
way. Hence Pi'ffling v/. sb. and ppl. a. 

1847-78 Hattiwett, Pile, to be squeainish or delicate. 
1864 Mrs. E. Lynn Linton Lake Country 309 Pyklin an’ 
pyfiin, thoo gits nowt doon. 1894 Mestm. Gaz. 21 May 2/3 
He seems. .to have convinced hiinself that he isan old man, 
and settled down toa piffling eld. 1896 Kuirtixc Seven Seas, 
Mary Gloster (1897) 146 Vhey piddled and piffled with iron; 
I'd given my orders for steel! 1897 Susday Times 2 Jan. 
6/7 Their defence is sound, and their attack altogether good, 
Save a tendency to ‘ piffle’ in front of goal at times. 

Hence Pi-ffle 56., foolish or forma! nonsense; 
twaddle; trash. Pi-ffler, a triflcr, a twaddler. 

1890 Saf. Rev. 1 Feb. 152/2 If there is..a certain amount 
of the ‘piffle’ (to use a University phrase) thought to be 
incumbent on earnest young princes in our century, there is 
a complete absence of insincerity. 1900 O. Onions Comp/. 
Bachelor ii. 18 He'd talk a lot of piffle, wouldn't he? 1892 
Star 14 July 1 The nervousness of the other juvenile and 
titled piffler. 1896 IWVesto. Gaz. 4 Dec. 2/1 Lord; but this 
chap is dull... Dull! he’s a perfect piffler. 

Pig (pig), 4.1 Forms: 3-7 pigge, 4-6 pyege, 
5 pyee, 5-8 pigg, 6 pye, (7 bigg), 6— pig. 
[Early ME. pigge:—prob. OK. *ficga, *pigga. 
Etymology obscure. 

In formation, *sicga wk. masc. corresponds to other animal 
names, docga, ME. dogge dog, frocea, /rogga, ME. /rogge 
frog, hogga, ME. hoege hog. ‘The word 1s perh. found in 
picbred, ¢ for *pice-b>éad ; for the shortening cf. guim-cynn, 
sunn-béanm, etc.; for fic- instead of pieg-, cf. dric-bot = 
brycg-bot (Laws of AEthelred, irthc.), wic-cre/t = wice- 
creft, etc. Pigiman is cited by Bardsley as a name femp. 
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Richard I, 1189-99. Low G. and early mod.Du. have, in 
same sense, diege, Du. dig a young pig; MDu. wigghe; but 
the phonology is difficult; see Franck.] 

I. 1. The young of swine; ‘a young sow or 
boar’ (J.). 

a1225 Ancr. R. 204 Pe Suwe of 3iuernesse, bet is, Glutunie, 
haued pigges bus inemned. /drd., Pus beod peos pigges 
jueruwed. ¢1386 Cuaucer Reeve's 7. 358 And in the floor 
with nose and mouth to-broke They walwe as doon two pigges 
ina poke, 1387 Trevisa /igden (Rolls) 1. 237 A white sowe 
wip ait pigges (triginta porcellis), c1400 MAUNDEV. 
(1839) vi. 71 ‘The Sarazines bryngen forth no Pigges, nor 
thet eten no Swynes Flessche. c1440 Prom. Parv. 395/2 
BYEEe, giyce, porcel/ns. 1523 FitzHers. //usd. § 121 And 
if thy sowe haue moo pygges than thou wilt rere, sel them, 
oreate them. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Husd, m. (1586) 
149 Euery Pigge doth know hisowne Pappe. 1607 TorseL. 
Foury. Beasts (1658) 512 As in English we call a young 
Swine a Pig. 1688 R. Hotme Armory 1. 180/1 In English 
we call a young Swine a Bigg; a sucking or weaning Bigg. 
t719 De For Crusoe (1840) I]. ix. 196 Three sows big with 
pig. 1828 Wesster, Pre, the young of swine, male or 
female. 1869 Birackmore Lorna D. xvii, ‘wo farrows of 
Pigs ready for the chapman. gos J. P. Stitwett in W. & 
Q. roth s. IV, 512 About here [in Hants] a pig is a pig from 
birth till six or eight months old, when it Eeranes a boar, 
a hog, or a sow. 

+b. Applied to the young of the badger. Os. 

157s Tursperv. Venerie 183 There are foxes and theyr 
cubbes, and badgerdes and theyr Pigges. 

2. By extension: A swine of any age; a hog. 

(Clear examples of this use are rare before the rgthc.) 

[1526 /'ler. Perf. (W. de W. 1521) 158 b, Let vs syng or 
say our seruice distinctly... not syngynge in y® nose as pygges. 
1596 SHaxs. Merch. V.1v. i. 47 Some men there are loue not 
a gaping Pigge.] 1663 Butter Hed... ii. 472 Not onely 
Horse, but Cows, Nay Pigs, were of the elder house. 1784 
in Boswell’s Fohnson (1887) VI. 373, L told him (says Miss 
Seward). .of a wonderful learned pig. /d/d. 374 * Certainly 
(said the Doctor): but how old ts your pig?’ I told him, 
three years old. 18.. Soutney Ode fo a Pig, And when, 
at last, the closing hour of life Arrives (for pigs must die 
as well as men), 1820 SHettey dip. Tyrann. 1. Chorns 
of Swine 3 Under your mighty ancestors, we pigs Were 
blessed as nightingales on myrtle sprigs. /éia., Semichorus 
iii, Happier swine were they than we, Drowned in the 
Gadarean sea.. Alas! the Pigs are an unhappy nation ! 
1863 Lyett Antig. Alan 23 The domesticated species com- 
prise the dog. horse, ass, pig, goat, sheep, and several bovine 
races. 1867 D. G. Mitcurte Rur. Sind. 63 The pig can 
hardly be regarded as a classic animal. 

b. Applied toa wild swine or hog; also used 
collectively = wild swine in the mass. 

1889 R.S. S. Bapen-Powe tt Pigsticking 67, 1 have even 
seen a pig break its leg in..the act of jumping down a small 
bank. 1901 Afunsey's Mag, (U.S.) XXV. 328/2 There is 
much to be seen—deer in herds, a sounder of pig, perchance, 
scurrying away. 

c. The figure of the animal used as an orna- 
ment, etc. Sessex pig, a drinking vessel in the 
form of a pig. 

1884 Wag, Art Jan. 102 A popular vessel is the ‘Sussex 
pig’. When filled, this quaint, uncouth utensil is..set up- 
right on the brute’s tail; empty, it stands on all-fours, In 
Sussex these ‘pigs’ were, and still are, brought into use at 
weddings. 

3. The animal or its flesh as an article of food. 

Usually referring to a young or sucking pig; otherwise 
only Avmorous, the regular naime for the meat being fork, 
cae also pig-nteat; cf. also bacon, ham, griskin, etc. 

¢1430 7wo Cookery-dks. 40 Broche bin Pygge; pen farce 
hym, & sewe pe hole, & Iat hym roste. 1477 Norton Ord. 
Alch. vii. in Ashm. Theat. Chem. Brit, (1652) 103 Heate 
wherewith Pigg or Goose is Scalded. 1549 Covrrbate, etc, 
Erasm. Par. Tit. 28 They feare to be contaminate yf they 
eate eyther porke or pigge. 1sg0 SHaks. Com. Err. 11.1. 66 
The Pigge quoth I, is burn'd. 1684 Bunyan Prigr. un. 
Introd. 161 Some start at Pigg, slight Chicken, love not 
Fowl. 1822 Lams Elva Ser. 1., A Dissertation upon Roast Pig. 

4. Applied with distinguishing epithet to varions 
species of the family Suid, as bush-pic, wood-pig; 
also extended to include animals in some way 
resembling the pig, as sea-pig, (a) the porpoise ; 
(6) the tunny. See also GUINEA-PIG. 

1664 (see Guinea-Pic]. 1785 G. Forster tr. Sparriman's 
Voy. Cape G. H. 11.279 We had the good luck to catch 
a young wood-pig. 1826 Miss Mitrorp /I’s/lage Ser. nu. 
(1863) 387 Driving about an unhappy porpoise in a wheel- 
barrow, and showing it at two-pence a head, under the 
name of a sea pig. 1896 Kirey (¢/¢/e) In Haunts of Wild 
Gaine,..Reedbuck and Small Game, Bush-pigs, Leopards. 
1897 Mary Kinestey WW. Africa 613, I deeply regret not 
having been able to bring home a Bobia pig... These.. 
are black in colour, as indeed is common in African pigs, 
two-thirds head, and after a very small and very flat bit of 
body, end in an inordinately long tail. 


5. Applied, usually contemptuously or oppro- 
briously, to a person, or to another animal. (Cf. 


F. cochon.) 

1546 J. Hevwoop Prov, (1867) 65 What, byd me welcome 

yg. 21586 SipNey Arcadia U1. (1629) 360 The pretie pigge, 
tne her sweet burden about his necke. 1885 G. ALLEN 
Babylon xv, Knew him well, the selfish old pig. 1891 H. S. 
Constasie fforses, Sport & War 46 He is usually called 
a sulky pig of a horse. 

6. slang. +a. A sixpence (ods.). +b. A police 
officer (obs.). ©. A pressman in a printing-office. 

16zz FLetcHer Beggars Bush wi. i, Fill till't be sixpence, 
And there's my pig. a@1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Pig, 
Sixpence. 1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Pigs or Grunters, 
police runners, 1821 Ecan Life in London |. i, (Farmer), 
Do not frown upon me,.. thou bashaw of the pigs, and all 
but beak! 1841 Savace slrt Printing s.v., Pressmen are 
called pigs by compositors, sometimes by way of sport, and 
sometimes of irritation, 1857 V. § Q. 2nd Ser. IV. 192/1 
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Compositors are jocosely called mokes or donkeys, and press- 
inen pigs. These nicknames.,were well understood in the 
early part of the last century, 
II. Technical uses. 
7. An oblong mass of metal, as obtained from 


the smelting-furnace ; an ingot. 

In this connexion sow is found earlier: viz. of lead 1481, of 
silver 1590, of iron 1612; sow-tron 1608, sow-setal 1674. 
The original differentiation of sow and sig (if there was 
any) was prob. in the size, the smaller masses being called 
pigs. The modern explanation, i.e. that the sow coines 
from the main channel, and the figs from derivative channels 
into which the liquid metal is run from the furnace (applicable 
only to iron) is a later adaptation of the terms to the develop- 
nent of the iron-industry, of which the earliest indication 1s 
in quot. 1686 in d, where however ‘sow’ and ‘piggs’ inay 
in themselves refer merely to size. 

a. Generally. (Not now of gold or silver.) 

1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) Prazse of Hentpseed Wks. 11. 
65/1 Ships.. That bring gold, siluer, many a Sow and Pig. 
1683 Lond. Gaz. No. 1873/3, 150 Piggs of Silver. bed 
SuHeEtvocke Voy. round World 312 We return’d for what 
we had of him some bales of coarse broad cloth,..some piggs 
of copper. 1836-41 Branve Chezz. (ed. 5) 820 Cast into 
oblong pieces called pigs, which are broken up, roasted, and 
melted with a portion of charcoal... Malleability is here 
conferred upon the copper..by stirring [etc.]. 1868 G, 
StepHens Runic Mon, I. 372 This Pig of Tin is well known 
and has often been engraved. 1834 /7utes 16 Aug. 6/4 Zinc 
in hlocks or pigs, one cent per pound. 

b. Of lead (the earliest use): now usually of a 


definite weight ; see quot. 1823. 

1589 J. Wate in Capt. Smith Virginia (1624) 15 We found 
..many barres of Iron, two pigs of Lead,..and such like 
heauie things throwne here and there, a 1616 Brsaum. & 
Fi. Scornful Lady vy. ii, Lusty Boys to throw the Sledge, 
and lift at Pigs of Lead. 1683 R Hotme Avsioury ul. 
260/2 A Pig or Sow of Lead, is generally about three hun- 
dred Pounds apizce. 1747 Hooson A/iner's Dist. Liv, 
Amongst Lead Merchants it [a Fodder] is nine Pieces or 
Piggs of Lead. 1823 P. Nicno.son Pract. Build 405 The 
moulds..take a charge of metal equal to one hundred and 
fifty-four pounds; these are called in commerce, pigs, or pigs 
of lead. 1865 Merivate Now. Enip. VIII. Ixvi. 205 Inscrip- 
tions on pigs of lead, &c. refer to the reigns of Claudius. 

¢. Of iroa (now the chief use): see quots. Also, 
in mod. use (without @ or plural), short for pzg- 
tron. Pig of ballas?, a pig of iron (rarely of lead) 


used as ballast. 

1674 Ray Words, Jron Work 126 The lesser pieces of 
xoxo pound or under they call Pigs. 1678 PAr/. Trans. 
XII. 934 From these Furnaces, they bring their Sows and 
Pigs of Iron (as they call them) to their Forges 1769 Gray 
Let. to Nicholls 24 June, The iron is brought in pigs to Mil- 
throp by sea from Scotland, &c. 1789 /rans. Soc. Arts 
VII. 218 Pigs of ballast, to sink the lower part. 1829 
Glover's Hist. Derby 1.82 A pig of iron is three feet and 
a half in length, and of one hundred pounds weight. 1837 
Marryat Dog-feud liv, Get up a pig of ballast. 1866 
Reader 8 Sept. 778 The changes which have to be effected 
in the crude cast-iron, called pig, in order to convert it into 
malleable or bar-iron. 1871 Trans. Aimer. Just. Mining 
Eng. 1. 149 White pig is made with a slag ranging from 
40 to 48 per cent. 1883 Daily News 1 Sept. 2/6 Metals... 
Scotch pigs quiet, closing at 47s. for m.n. warrants. — 

a. Applied to the moulds or channels ia the 
pig-bed. 

(1685 Prot Staffordsh. 162 They make one larger furrow 
than the rest,..which is for the Sow, from whence they 
draw two or three and twenty others (like the labells of 
a file in Heraldry) for the piggs.] 1825 [see P1G-1RroN 1). 
1856 RicHarpson SufAl. s.v., When the lead is tapped from 
the smelting furnace, it runs down a straight channel, 
technically called the sow, from which branch off on each 
side some smaller channels, called figs. 1858 JoyNnson 
ATetals 23 The iron..is..run into rough moulds or channels 
made in sand, and to which tbe name of ‘ pig’ is given. 

8. In various technical and local uses: a. A 
bundle of hemp-fibre of about 2} 1b. weight. b. 
A block or cube of salt. ¢. A segment of an 


orange or apple. d. See quots. a 1843, 1902. 

¢1825 Cuoyvce Log Yack Tar (1891) 33 This [rock salt] 
they cut out into square pigs weighing about sixty pounds 
which they send to Guacho on mules. a 1843 in Southey 
Comm.-pl. Bk. (1851) 1V. 417 Your maa beat his antagonist by 
a pig and an apple-pie, Vote. A pig is still a provincial 
term for an apple puff. ¢1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 
57 It [hemp] Is then weighed into small parcels called ‘pigs’, 
weighing about 2}]bs. each. 1870 Verney Lettice Liste vi. 
75 ‘What beautiful fruit’, said he, beginning to eat the 
‘pigs’ into which she was cutting it [an apple]. 1877 JV. § 
Q. sth Ser. VIL. 1335/1. rgoz Daily Chron. 11 Oct. 8/4 
‘Pigs in Blankets’ the Amzricans call oysters wrapped in 
bacon. We..terin them ‘ Angels on Horseback’. 

9. In the names of various games. 

Pigs in clover, a game which consists in rolling a number 
of marbles into a recess or pocket in a board by tilting the 
board itself. Placing (or chalking) the pig’s eye, putliug on 
the pig's tail: see quot. 1903. 

1898 Daily News 3 May 6/2 Vhose games and pastimes 
by which the patrons of the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany are wont to beguile time. Of such are the ‘Game of 
Buckets’, ‘ Playing Bull’, ‘Placing tbe Pig's Eye’, and the 
‘Cigarette Race’, 1900 Mesto. Gaz. 6 June 2/2 All those 
who have played ‘ Pigsin Clover’ will know the exasperating 
way in which, when you have safely wriggled one pig into 
position another immediately wriggles itself out. 1903 Daily 
Chron. 4 Feb. 5/1 ‘Putting on the pig’s tail’ is a familiar 
game on board ship. A tailless pig is drawn in chalk upon 
the deck. Each passenger is blindfolded, turned round 
three times, and then proceeds to put the tail on the pig— 
usually yards away from the animal. 


III. Proverbial phrases. 
10. +a. When the pig is offered, to hold open 
the poke; to seize upon one’s opportunities. (And 
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variants of this.) b. Zo duy (or sell) a pig ina | 
poke (or bag): to buy anything without seeing it | 
or knowing its value. +e. Zo give any one a pig 
of his own (or another's) sow: (a) to give any one 
a part of his own (or another’s) property; () to 
pay any one back in his own coin, treat him as he 
has treated others. d. (lease the pigs: please the 
fates ; if circumstances permit; ifall’s weil. [Here 
some have suggested a corruption of pyx or of 
pixies, but without any historical evidence.]  e. 
To carry pigs to market : to try to do business or 
attain to results. Zo drive (or bring) one’s pigs to 
a fine, pretly, etc. markel; (usually ironical) to be 
disappointed or unsuccessful in a venture. 

&. c1530 R. Hities Comunon-pl, Bk. (1858) 140 When ye 
proffer the pigge open the poke. 1616 IVithads’ Dict. 
579 Quod datur accipe, when the pig is offered, hold ope 
the poake. a16z0 Sir T. THrockmorton Life & Death 
Sir N. Throckniortou xci, To profferd Pig each man doth 
ope his Poke. b. 1562 J. Heywoop Prov. §& Epigr. (1867) 
139, I will neuer bye the pyg in the poke. 1679 G. R. tr. 
Doaystuau’s Theat, World 201 Buying, as they say, a Pig 
ina Bag. 1785 Nolliad 74 Except, indeed, when he essays 
to joke; And then his wit is truly pig in-poke. 1860 GEN 
P, Tuomeson Andi Alt. 111). cxxxvi. 108 The reason the 
parliamentary jobber hates the Ballot. is because he does 
not like buying a pig ina poke. c. 1553 Bate Gardiner's 
De vera Obed. G iij, \ thought it not mete..to make men 
thinke I had geuen them a pigge of another mannes sowe. 
1562 J. Hevwoop Prov. & Epier. (1867) 155 Syr ye gyue me 
a pyg of myne owne sowe. 1611 Cotcr. s.v. Chemise, To 
giue one a pig of his owne sow; to affoord him helpe out of 
his owne meanes, 1731 Firtpinc Grud St. Op. tu. xiv, If 
you come to my house I will treat you With a pig of your 
own sow. d. 1702 1. Brown Lest. fr. Dead Wks. 1760 
II. 198 I'll have one of the wigs to carry into the country 
with me, an't [printed and] please the pigs. 1755 Gentd. 
Mag. XXV. 115 The expression I mean is, Ant please the 
pigs, in which .. Jigs is most assuredly a corruption of Pyx. 
1800 SoutHEY Leé. to Lieut. Southey 15 June in Life (1850) 
II. 83. 1825 T. Hoox Say. & Doings Ser. u. 1. 183, I know 
what I will do, and that is, please the Pix, I'l! marry 
Louisa to her cousin George. 1891 Blackw. A/ag. June 819/t 
‘There I'll be, please the pigs, on Thursday night. @. 1748 
Smotcetr Rod. Rand, xv, Strap.. observed that we had 
brought our pigs to a fine market. 1771 — Humph. Cé. 
19 May, Let. ii, Roger may carry his pigs to another market. 
1873 Punch 21 June 2602/2 Government finds that in pro- 
ducing the competition Wallah, it has driven its pigs to a 
pretty market. 

11. In various other phrases and locutions 

1546 J. Heywoon Prov. (1867) 84 Who that hath either of 
these pygs in vre, He hatha pyg of the woorse panier sure. 
1670 Ray Prov. 209 Like Goodyers pig, never well but when 
he is doing mischief. Chesh. 1709 Brit. Apollo Il. No. 62. 
3/2 Whom all the Town follow, Like so many St. Anthony's 
Pigs. 1761 Brit, Mag. II 440 You'd have sworn he had 
got the wrong pig by the ear. 1808 Scott Let, to Ellis 
23 Dec. in Lockhart, I believe.., that when he [Sir A. 
Wellesley] found himself superseded [after Vimeiro], he 
suffered the pigs to run through the business) 1823 Byron 
Juan vu. \xxxiv, Ask the pig who sees the wind! 1828 
Craven Gloss. (ed. 2) s.v.,‘To drive pigs’, to snore. 1837 
Disraryi Corr. w. Sister 21 Nov., Gibson Craig .. rose, 
stared like a stuck pig, and said nothing. 1845 Mrs. Car- 
LYLE New Lett., to Carlyle 20 Aug., I ‘did intend’ that 
you should have had plenty of Letter to-day, but the pigs 
have run through it—and be hanged to them. ¢1860 Proverd, 
Pigs may fly; but they are very unlikely birds. 1903 
S. Hepin Centr. Asia II. 318 The sleeping men ..went 
on driving their pigs to market for all they were worth. 

LV. attrib. and Comé. (Cf. those in Hoc sé.1 V1.) 

12. a. attributive, as pig-delly, -boy, -broth, 
-butcher, -eye, -feast, -hutch, -leather, -life, -man, 
-meal, -merchant, -pen, -philosophy, -swell, -trough, 
-lub, -yard ; from sense 7, pig ballast, lrade, etc. 

1797 S. James Joy. Arabia 201 The boat..full of *pig 
ballast..was always half full of water. 1622 FLeTcurr & 
Massincer Span. Curate 11. i, No man would think a 
stranger such as I am Should reap any great commodity 
from his *pigbelly. 1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair Induct., 
The language some where sauours of Smithfield, the Booth, 
and the *Pigbroath, or of prophaneness. 1714 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 5274/11 A little swarthy Woman, hath small *Pig 
Eyes. 1823 Blackw, Afag. X1V. 520 The mallet-pate, 
pig-eye Chinese. 1839 Cartyi.e Chartis iv. 127 He 
lodges to his mind in any *pighutch or deghutch. 1886 
W. J. Tucker £. Euvofe 304 His legs..in strong *pig- 
leather boots. 1898 Alackw. A/ag. Nov. 666/1 The *pigman 
..had caught the five piglings. 1817 Part. Ded. 743 It pre- 
vented the preservation of meat, and especially of *pig 
meat. 1895 JV. & Q. roth Ser. IV. 512 {In Hants] the 
spare-rib and griskin of a bacon hog or sow are called pig- 
meat, whether large or small. 1897 A //dutf's Syst, Med. 11. 
790 In most cases the infected food has been pig meat. 1853 
Hicxir tr. A visfoph. (1887) 1. 33 A *pig-merchant of Megara. 
1833 Marrvat P. Simple xxvii, There are two cow-pens 
between the main-deck guns..converted into *pig-pens. 
1874 Liste Carr Fud. Gwynne 1.1, 8 The *pig-philosophy 
of ‘rest and be thankful’, 1889 A. SipGwick in Fraud. Educ. 
Feb, 117 We began with Delectus—an awful institution, no 
more reading than a *pigtub is food, _ ; 

b. objective and obj. genitive, as pzg-beyer, 
-dealer, -driver, -ealer, -feeder, jobber, -killer, 
-stealer, -taker; pig-breeding, -dealing, -driving, 
-cating, -feeding, -keeping, sbs, and adjs, 

1891 Pall Alall G. 23 Dec. 2/1 Ballybricken is..chiefly 
remarkable as the place of residence of the *pig-buyers. 
1851 MaAvHEW gai L shour I. 350/2, I also entered into the 
*pig-dealing line. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 11. v. 57 Like 
Bartholemew Faire *pig-dressers. 1687 Lond. Gaz, No. 2234/4 
John Williams a Welshman, a *Pig driver. 1608 Mippte- 
Ton Trick to Catch Old One w. i, Convey my little *pig- 
eater out. 1810 Splendid Follies 1, 109 Industrious peasants 
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pursuing their morning labours—some milking—some *pig- 
feeding. 1828 P. CunnincHam J. S. Wales (ed. 3) IT. 250 
Breadinan had been a great *pig-stealer in his day. 

@. instrumental, parasynthetic, etc., as pig-bribed, 
-haunted; pig-backed, -chesled, -eyed, -fooled,-haired, 
jawed; pig-fat, -proof, -tight, adjs. 

1880 ZatunsvorF Bookbinding xi. 42 Nothing can be more 
annoying than to see books lop-sided, *pig-backed. 1880 
Daity News 17 Sept. 16/2 The latter animal {a goat] is slightly 
pig-backed. 1613 Beaum. & Fr. Coxcomd vy. iii, Why kneel 
you to sucha *pig-bribed fellow? 1895 Review of Kev. Aug. 
162 A sickly boy, *‘pig-chested’, 1835 Bootn Anafyt. Dict. 
228 *Pig-eyed is a rude epithet when speaking of eyes that 
are small and deeply seated in the head. 1864 KincsLey 
Rom. & Teut, iii. 74 Pig-eyed hideous beings. 1897 Cavalry 
Tactics i. 8 Not..that the troop horse is useless if he 1s 
not *pig fat. 1884 Cassell's Fam, Mag. Apr. 272/1 The *pig- 
footed bandicot is another curious variety seen here. 1883 
Pall MaltG. 21 Sept. 12/2 Vhe immense number of wild pigs 
makes cultivation impracticable without “pig -proof fences. 

13. Special Comb. (cf. Hoc sé.113): pig brass, 
brass as it is cast after the first fusion; pig-cheer, 
viands made from the fiesh or viscera of swine ; pig- 
dog, a dog used in hunting wild pigs in Australia ; 
pig-hole, an aperture in a steel furnace through 
which fresh supplies of pig-iron may be introduced; 
pig-hull, da/.=Picsty; pig-lifter, one employed 
in moving pig-iron: see quot.; pig-louse, the wood- 

louse or HoG-LOUSE, Ozzscus; pig-maker, a manu- 
facturer of pig-iron; pig-market, (a2) a market 
held for the purchase and sale of swine; (4) a 
name vulgarly given to the Proscholium or ante- 
chamber of the Divinity School at Oxfcrd: see 
quot. 1681; pig-mould, one of the channels in 
a pig-bed; pig-plate = Pic-IRon 2; pig-potato, 
a small potato used to fced swine = hog-polalo 
(Hoe 56.1 13); also _fg.; pig-ring, a ring or strip 
of metal fixed in the snout of a hog to prevent it 
from grubbing, a hog-ring ; pig-root v., to root 
or crub in the carth like swine; pig-stone, a 
concretion occurring in the intestines of the wild 
boar; pig-trotter, the foot of a pig, as an article 
of food; + pig-woman, a woman who sold roast 
pig at fairs, etc.; pig-wool, the finer hair of the 
swine, used in making flies for anglers; pig-yoke, 
(a) = HoG-YOKE; (0%) a sextant or quadrant (s/azg). 
See also P1G-BED, etc. 

1897 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. 11. 938 Those who remelt the 
*pig brass, and are called ‘founders’. 1871 A7vchzxologia 
(1873) XLIV. zo8 Christmas was formerly, as now, the prin- 
cipal season for ‘*pig-cheer’. 1845 E. J. WAKEFIELD Adv, 
in NV. Zealand 11.1.6 The “pig-dogs are of rather a mongrel 
breed. 1877 Gituirs in 7vans. NV. Z. Jast. X. 321 A pig- 
dog of the bull-terrier breed. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), 
*Priehul,a pig cote orstye. 1892 Lalour Comainission Gloss., 
*Pig-lifters, also called ‘metal-carriers’.. those who take 
the pig-iron out of the troughs of sand into which it has been 
placed to cool, and stack it on the trucks used in conveying 
it away for sale. 1819 G. SAMOVELLE Entomol. Contperd. 
111 Itis commonly called *Pig-louse, Wood-lonse, Millepede. 
1891 Daily News 12 Jan. 2/7 *Pigmakers are complaining 
of the exceedingly high prices of coke. 1681 Woop Life 
ir Feb. (O. H. S.) II. 517 Note that the Divinity Schoole 
hath been seldome used since altered and changed (but 
before ‘twas a *pig-market). 1853 E. Brapiey Verd. Green 
v, They made their way to the classic ' Pig-market’, to wait 
the arrival of the Vice-Chancellor. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 
754 Lhe smelter runs off the lead into the*pig-moulds. 1787 
J. Fartey Lond. Art Cookery (ed. 4) 35 Having spitted 
your pig, sew it up, and lay it down toa brisk, clear fire, 
with a “pig-plate hung in the middle of it. 1796 STEDMAN 
Surinain V1. xxvi. 244 These roots are tuberous, flattish, 
small,..not unlike *pig-potatoes. 1866 Gro. Erior #. Holt 
xxvili, Not very big or fine, but a second size—a pig-potato, 
like. 1862 WitpE Catal. Antig. in R. lrish Acad.18 A 
small portion had been cut out..to make a *pig-1ing. 1890 
*R. Botprewoon’ A/iner's Right xix, *Pig-rooting a man’s 
very prospecting claim, as if it was ‘old ground’, 1851 May- 
HEW Lond. Labour 1. 18/2 The..” pig-trotter women will give 
you notice when the time is come. 1614 B. Jonson Barth. 
Fair u. vi, Smoak’d like the back-sitle of the *Pig-woman’s 
Booth, here. 1892 Gentlewomen's Lk. Sports |. 20 His fly- 
book of silk-bodied, *pig- wool, red cr orange feathered flies. 
1836 Marayat JJidsh. Easy xiv, Old Smallsole could not do 
better with his ‘*pig-yoke “and compasses. 1885 4 thenxusi 
10 Oct. 468 The pig yoke was a wooden frame which was 
fastened around the necks of pigs to hinder them from 
forcing a way through hedges. 


b. In names of animals and plants: as pig- 
cony, the guinea-pig; pig-deer, the Babiroussa ; 
pig-face, pig’s face, a plant: see quot. 1846; pig- 
fish, a popular name in America and Australia of 
various fishes; pig-lily, a popular name in S. 
Africa of the Arum lily, Azchardia x/hiopica, the 
root of which is eaten by porcupines; pig-mouse, 
the water-shrew; pig-pea, a variety of field pea. 


(Cf. Hoe 56.113 c, d.) 

1607 Torsett Four./. Beasts (1658) 88 Indian little *Pig- 
cony. I received the picture of this beast from a certain 
Noble-man. 1834 Ross Van Dienen's Land Aun. 133 
(Morris) *Pig faces; called by the aborigines..canagong. 
1846 Linptey Veg. Kingd. 526 The natives of Australia eat 
the fruit of Mesembryanthemum) xeguilaterale (Pig-faces, 
or Canagong). 1898 Morris Austral Eng., Pig-face, Pig- 
faces, and Pig's face, or Pig's-faces. 1860 Bartiett Dic?. 
Amer. (ed, 3) sv. Sea-robin, From the croaking or grunting 
noise it makes when caught, it is sometimes called *Pig- 
Fish. 1898 Morris Austral Eng., Pig-fish, name given to 
the fish Agriopus leucgpacilus,..in Dunedin; called also 
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the Leatber-jacket...In Sydney it is Cossyphus unimacu- 
latus,..a Wrasse, closely related to the Blue-groper. In 
Victoria, Heterodontus phillipi,..the Port Jackson Shark. 
1880 Sitver & Co.'s S. Africa (ed. 3) 148 Associated by 
name with the Lilies is what is known as the *Pig Lily. 
1887 Riper Haccarp Fess 44 Thousands of white arum 
lilies, —pig-lilies they call them there, 1905 Standard 8 Feb. 
2/3 Ybe ’*piz mouse’ of the cress farmer is the water 
shrew. 1766 Complete Farmer s.v. Pease, Vhe common 
white pea, the gray pea, tbe *pig pea, and some other large 
winter peas. ; -_ ae 

e, Combinations with pzg's: as pig's cheek, cote, 
eye, fry, hair; piz’sface: sce pig-faceinb; pig’s 
foot, + 2) a dipping-pail used in brewing, and 
also for carrying dry articles; (6) a kind of crow- 
bar; pig’s meat, food for swine; also fg. ; pig’s 
whisper, ‘a) a very brief space of time (s/ang); 
(4) a low whisper (d/a/.); pig’s whistle, U.S. 
slang = pig's whisper (a). Also Pic’s-wasil. 

1844 Sterncns Bk. Farm 11. 242 The heads should be 
cut off one after the other, and eaten as green “pig’s-cheek. 
1853 Kixcstry //;fatia xix, With a sleek pale face, small 
*pig’s eyes, and an enormous turban. 1848 WESTGARTH 
Australia Felix ix. 132 The “piz's face is an extremely 
common production of the Australian soil 1467 J’atton 
Churchw. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 120 Payd for a *pyggsfote 
to bare cols, jl. 1790 Pennant London (1813) 322 That 
repistless species of crow, well known to housebreakers by 
the name of the Pig’s-foot. 1834 Du Maurine 7r7lby 
(1893) 193 His twiddling little footle “pig's-hair brush. 1896 
Crockett Grey Wan xxxv. 233 A pail of *pigs’ meat in her 
hand. 1837 Dickens Pickz. xxxii, You'll find yourself in bed, 
in something less than a “piz’s whisper. 1883 Gi. Words 84 
He confided his secret, wrapped up in a pig's whisper to 
the earth. 1860 Barttett Dict, Aimer. (ed. 3) s.v., ‘Tl 


do so in less than a “pig's whistle’. 
Pig (pig), s6.* Now Se. and Northumbld. 


Forms: 3 pygé, 6 pyg, pigge, 9 pige, 6- pig. 
[Origin uaknown; see also Picci, 

1. An earthenware pot, pitcher, jar, or other 
vessel; especially one that has no specific name ; 
acrock, Larely a vessel of tin or wood (o08s.). 

1440 Alphabet of Tales 340 Euerilk day .. was broght 
ynto hym a lofe of bread and a pygg with wyne & a light 
cane 1488 Acc. Ld. /ligh Treas. Scot. 1.79 Veliuerit 
be Dene Robert Hog, channoune of Ilalirudhous, to the 
Thesaurare, tauld in presens of the Chancellare, Lord Lile. .in 
a pyne pig oftyn. 1513 Doucias Aneis vu, xiv. 25 Furth 
of ane payntit pyz, quhair as he stude, A gret river defundand 
ora flude. 1588 iV id/s & /nv, N.C. (Surtees) IT 312, j litle 
wood coup, j paer of muster quernes of wood, j Jitle wood 
pigge, iiij wood dishes, j earthen panne, 1673 IVedderburn's 
Vocad. 13 (Jam.) Urna, a pitcher or pig. 1724 in Ramsay: 
Tea-t. ?Jisc. (1733) 11.181 A pig, a pot, and a kirn there ben. 
1818 Miss Ferrirr J/arriage 11.187, I would send him one 
of our hams, and a nice little pig of butter. 1818 Scott //rt. 
Midi, xiix, It wad be better laid out on yon bonny grass- 
holms, than lying useless here in this auld pigg. 186z Hts1.oPp 
Prov. Scot. 170 She that gangs to the well wi’ an ill-will, 
either the pig breaks or the water will spill. 

+b. Applied to a cinerary urn, Oés. 

1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. (Rolls) 1 244 Syne all his bodie 
brint wes untill ass..Syne in ane pig wounderfullie wes 
wrocht, Tha war put in and to the tempill hrocht. 1536 
Berrenpen Cron. Scot. (1821) 11. 346 Ane pig craftely 
ingravin, in quhilk was found certane bonis wound in silk. 

e. A chimney-pot (of earthenware). rare. 

1822 Gatt Provost xxiv. 177 Pigs from the lum-heads 
came rattling down like thunder-claps. 

d. Earthenware as a material; also, a pot-sherd 
or fragment of earthenware such as children use in 
some games. .S¢. dial, 

1808-18 in Jywieson. J/ud. Sc. Made o’ c »mmon piz, not 
o' cheenie. The wee lassie was playan’ wi’ her pigs on the 
grund. . ; 

e. Pigs and whistles, fragments; trivialitics; fo 
go to pigs and whistles, to be ruined. 

1681 Convit IW tivs Supplic. (1731) 161 Discoursing of their 
Pigs and whistles, And strange experiments of Muscles 
(uote, Pigs and whistles, Groucraks|, 1786 //ar'st Rig 
xIviii. (1801) 18 So he to pigs and whistles went And Ieft 
the land. 1852 Mus. Cartvin Lett, HL 125 Curtous what 
a curative effect a railway journey has on me always, while 
you tt makes pigs and whistles of ! 

Comb. (ail S¢e.): pig-ass, an ass which 
draws a pig-cart, a cart filled with crockery for 
sile, a mngger’s cart; pig-man, a seller of 
crockery, a mugger; pig-shop, a crockery shop ; 
pig-wife, a female vendor of crockery. 

1787 WV. Tavytor Poems 79 Frae Phoebus’ beams ye apes 
retire, Wi’ your *Pig-asses 1898 Heston. Gaz. 25 Oct. 2/1 
Sometimes the clanging of a ‘*pig-cart’ bell is heard far 
down tbe street. 1681 Corvin Whigs Supplic. (1751) 120 
Wallace, Who in a "pig-man's weed, at Bigger Espied all 
the English leagure. 1896 ‘Ian Mactaren’ A’ate Carnegie 
226 His father keepit a *pig chop [{=shop]. 1787 W. Tavtor 
Poems 79 notc, Some ape Poets may be said rather to lead 
*Pig Wives’ cripple Asses, 1821 Blackw. Mag. Jan. 423 
Already has the ‘Pig Wife's’ early care Mark’d out a 
station, for her crockery ware. 

Pig,v. [f Pic sb.} 

1. Of a sow: To bring forth pigs; to farrow. 
(Cf. to child, Rid, lamb, foal, etc.) Also ¢ransf. 
and fig. @. inir. 

¢1532 Du Wes /ntrod. Fr, in Palsgr. 952 ‘To pygge as a 
sowe, fourccler, 1607 Torsett Four.f, Beasts (1658) 532 A 
Sow which hath once pigged. 1660 Peters Last Wil in 
Hart. Misc, (Park) VI1.135 The bed that Pope Joan pigged 
in. 1844 SterHens Bh, Kari 11. 698 A sow. .about to pig 

. will carry straw in her mouth, and collect it ina heap in 
some retired corner of a shed. 

b. trans. 
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1575 Turserv. Venerte 150 When his dame dothe pigze 
him, {the bore] hath as many teeth as euer he will haue 
whyles he liueth. 1593 NasHE Four Lett. Confut. Wks. 
(Grosart) II. 199 This 1s not halfe the littonr of inckehorn- 
isme, that those foure pages haue pigd. 1699 E. ‘lyson in 
Phil. Trans. XX1. 432 This Monster was pigged alive. 1760 
Chron. in Ann. Reg. 117/1 A large sow. .has pigged 21 pigs 
atone litter. 1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. II. i 
The litters which are pigged in June.. should always be 
reared. ; 

2. intr. To huddle together in a disorderly, 
dirty, or irregular manner; to herd, lodge, or 
sleep together, like pigs; to sleep in a place like 
a pigsty. Also /o fig i. 

1675 Cotton Scoffer Scoft 52 When I pig'd with mine own 
Dad. 1697 Vansrucu Provok'd Wie v. 1. 65 So, now you 
being as dirty and as nasty as myself, we imay go pig 
together. 1806-7 J. Beresrorp MWisertes [Fant /ife (1826) 
xiv. i, Ihe only hole in which you can pig for the night. 
1828 Craven Gloss. ‘ed. 2), ‘To piy together ', to lie, like 
pigs, two or three together. 1857 Acclesrologist XVIII. 312 
‘the stx-and-thirty Irish families who pig in the adjoining 
alley. 1889 G. Atten Tents of Shen ii, You'd bave to pig 
it with the goats and the cattle. 

b. trans. To crowd (persons) together like pigs. 

1882 Scuoucer H/st, U.S.11.276 Pizging travellerstogether 
in the same chamber if not in the same bed. 1882 Da/ly 
aVews 20 May 2'2 Women and children were often found in 
them ‘ pigged’ into small rooins. 

+ 3. Glove-making, To hang many skins together. 

1688 R. Hotms Armoury m1. 86/2 Piggtng is hanging of 
many skins together. 1726 Dict. Rust. s.v. Wet.glover. 

Hence Pi'gging 7/. s6., farrowing; huddling. 

3607 Torsec. Four, Beasts (1658) 518 An easie and safe 
pigging. 1898 B. Burceicn Strdar & Khalifa xii. 191 The 
pigging ’in Soudan dirt and heat. 

Pigage, erron. obs. form of Preane. 

Pig-back, dial. form of Pick-a-nack. 

Pig-bed. [f. Pic 54.1 + Ben sé] 

1. A place where a pig lies, a pigsty, a pig’s lair. 

1823 in Cobbett Rur. Nites \1825) 17 Their dwellings are 
little better than pig-beds. 

2. The bed of sand in which pigs of iron are cast. 

1884 Lock Workshop Rec. Ser. i. 254/2 The first 2 or 3 
cwt, of iron..sometimes will have to be poured inio a pig- 
bed. 1890 W. J. Gorvox Foundry gg On another pig-bed 
we see the next operation in progress; the men are with 
sledge-hammers breaking apart the pigs from the sows, and 
knocking them into separate existence. 

3. Comdb., as pig-bedman: see quot. 

1892 Labour Commi ssionGloss., Pig-bedmen, term synony- 
mous with ‘ pig lifters’. 

Pi-g-cote. Also pigs-cote. [f. Pic 54.1 + Core 
sb.) ~A pig’s honse or pigsty. 

1600 Iteywoon 2nd Pt. Fitz. /}°, Wks. 1874 1. 94, I will 
not leaue S. Paul or Burgundy A bare pigs-cote to shroud 
them in. 1605 in Ilalliwell S/aés, (1887) Il. 142 Warning 
to Henry Smyth to plucke downe his pigges-cote which is 
built nere the chapple wall. 1810 //1l/ Jinprov. Act 53 
Any hogstie or pigscoie. 1888 C. Kerrv in Fral. Derby 
Archzrol. Soc. R zo A stone from this wall formerly 
decorated the gable-end of a piz-cote. 

attrié, 1865 B. Briertev /rédale 1. 144 Throwing his 
arms upon the pig-cote wall. 

Pigdom (pigdam). wonce-wd. [f. Pic sb.) + 
-nom.} The condition of a pig; the realm of pigs. 

1879 Svta Maris Herself Again }. iii, 41 very phase of 
human hoggishness developed by excess into an unmitigated 
pigdom is there illustrated, 1884 G. ALLEN /’Ailistia I. 301 
No doubt a very refined and cultivated specimen of pigdom. 

Pigell, obs. form of Picker. 

Pigeon pi'dgon), sé. Forms: 4-5 pejon, 5-oun, 
pegion, -geon, -gon, pyjon, 5-6 pygeon, (6 
pegyn, -gyon, 6 pigin, -gen, -gion, pygion, 
-gon), 7 pidgion, pydzion, (pigeing), 7-9 pid- 
geon,5-pigeon. [ME.Ayjon, pejon, a. OF. pijon 
(13th e.), pyjoun young bird, esp. young dove, 
dove, mod.1*. Azgeon (whence the mod.Eng. spell- 
ing), =l’r. pyyon, Sp. pichon, It. picctone :—late L, 
(3rd c.) pipion-em ( pipio’ a young cheeping bird, 
squab, f. pipire to chirp, cheep.] 

A. IInstration of Forms. 

?¢1390 Form of Cury xlviii. (1780) 29 Peions ystewed. 
Take peions and stop hem with garlec ypylled and with 
gode erbes ihewe. ¢1430 Two Cookery-bhs. (FE. E.T.S.) 58 
Pyionys /ditd, 109 Mynce pe rostid peiouns. ¢1450 /érd. 
68 Peions rosted. 1457 Alann. & Ilousch. Exp. (Roxb.) 399 
Item, [my mastyr spent] in vij..* peyre pegones, xj.s. viij.d. 
1483 Cath. Angi. 277/2 A Pigeon, pipio. 1486 Bk. St. 
Albans Aiv, The mawe ofa pegeon, /é-d. Cviij, The gut 
of a pegion. 1502 IVi// of Moore (Somerset Ho.), A Welsh 
Pygon. ¢1532 Du Wes /utrod, Fr. in Palsgr, 911 The 
pygions, /es pigeons. 1533 Evvot Cast. /lelthe 11, xii. (1541) 
31 Pygeons be easily digested. 1356 Chron. Gr. Friars 
(Camden) 68 For kecheynge of pegynsinthenyght. 1577 DB. 
Gooce /leresbach’s I]ust, w. (1586) 168 For breeding of 
Pigions. 1587 Mascart. Govt. Cattle (1627) 273 Pizins 
dung, and hennes or poultry dung. 1596 Suaks. AZerch. V. 
it, vi 5 O ten times faster Venus Pidgions flye. 1663 
Pidgeon [see B. 2]. 1808 A. Parsons 7raz. v. 137 In shoot. 
ing wild pidgeons. 

B. Signification. 
I. +1. A young dove. Ods. 

(Cf. Suff. dial. pigeon-guldl = a young gull.) 

€3440 Prop. Parv. 3096/1 Pyione, yonge dove, colusmbella. 
14.. in Tundale's Vis, (1843) 128 A pejon as law doth 
devyse Sche schuld eke offur as for hur trespace. 1481 
Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 58 Had goten two pygeons [Flemish 
orig. truce fonyhe duucn) as they cam first out of her neste. 
1530 PatsGr. 254/1 Pygion a byrde, pigon, colombette. 1570 
Levins Manip. 165/34 A Pigion, fipio. 1577 B. Gooce 
Heresbach’s Hush, w. (1586) 171 Turtle Doues.. the olde 
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ones bz not so good, as neither the Pigion is. 1601 HOLLAND 
Pliny x. xxxiv. 290 As well the male as the female be 
carefull of their young pigeons and love them alike. 

2. A bird of the tamtly Colmmb:de, a dove, 


either wild or domesticated. 

1494 Fasyan Chron, vu. 445, Vi. peions for a peny, a fatte 
goos for .i.d@., a pygge forapeny. 1526 Tinpace Like it. 24 
A payre off turtle doues or ij yonge pigions [vecocovs mepi- 
ozepwy, pullos columbarum, WyctiF twey culuere briddis]. 
1570 B. Gooce Pog, Ningd. iv. (1880) 53 b, On Whitsunday, 
whyte Pigeons tame, in strings from heauen flie. 1592 
Davies /atmort. Soul xxx. xivii, As Noah’s Pizeon, which 
returned no more. 1663 Pervs Vravy 1g Oct., The Queene 
. was so ill asto be shaved, and pidgeons put to her feet, and 
to have the eatreme unction given her by: the priests. 1756-7 
tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) 111.306 At Modena. .pigeons are 
taught to carry letters to a place appointed, and bring back 
answers. 1790 Bystander 376 The doctor was putting the 
pigeons to the feet of an old miser. 1857 Buckie Civs/rz. 
(1858) I. ix. 578 No Frenchman..could keep pigeons, unless 
he were a noble. 

b. Many varieties and breeds are distinguished, 
the pigeon being a noted object of fancy breeding ; 
as arb or arbary pigeon, CAKRIER-PIGEON, 
homing pigeon, nun pigeon, pouter pigeou, tumbler 
pigeon, etc.: among the distinct species are the 
bronze-, bronzed-, or gold-winged p., crown, 
erowned, or goura p., fruit p., ground p., 
nutmeg p., partridge p., PASSENGER-P., rock 
p., tooth-billed p., wild p., wood-pigeon: for 
the more important of which see the qualifying 
word; cf also Dove sé. 1. Applied also with 
defining word to other birds, as Cape, Hill, or 
Mountain pigeon, a small species of petrel, 
Procellaria or Daplion capensis, abundant at the 
Cape of Good Ilope; Diving or Sea pigeon, 
the Black Guillemot or DoveKktr, 

1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. w. (1711) 84 The first Diving 
Pigeon I got..at Spitzbergen. 1707 Mortimer Ausd, I. 261 
Pigeons or Doves are of several sorts, ..as Wood-pigeons, 
Rock-pigeons, Stock or Ring-doves, Turtle-doves, Dove- 
coat-pigeons. 1719 Dr For Crusoe 1. 89, 1 found a kind of 
wild Pidgeons, who built not as Wood Pidgeons in a ‘Tree, 
but rather as House Pidgeons, in the Holes of tle Rocks. 
1731 Meptey ANolben's C. G. Hope 11. 158 Call'd at the 
Cape the Hill or Mount Pigeon. 1819 SHaw Gex. Zool. XI. 
tr Red-Crowned Pigeon (Columba rubricapil/a).. Native 
of Antiqua in the Isle of Panay, 1832 d. 3iscHorE Fan 
Diemen's Land VW, 31 Dy far the most beantiful birds in 
the island..are called bronze-winged pigeons. 1884 ‘R. 
Lotprewoon’ J/ed5. Vem. 11 The lovely bronze-wing pigeons 
were plentiful then amid the wild forest tracks of Newtown. 
1898 Dartly News 5 Jan. 2 Chequered blue dragon pigeons. 

3. fig. +a. A youug woman, a girl; asweetheart ; 
also, a cowar:l. Ods. 

1585 A. Day Ang. Seerctary u. (1625) 80 Antafhrasts, 
when a word scornefully delinered, is vuderstood by his 
contrary, as..of a blacke Moore woman to say: Will yee see 
a faire pigeon? 1592 GreEexe /)ssput. Wks. (Grosart) X. 
223 [When] they had spent vpon her what they had..then 
forsooth, she and her yoong Pigion {her daughter] turne 
thein out of doores like prodigall children. 1604 DEKKER 
Honest Wh, 1.1, Wks, 1873 Il. 20 Sure liee’s a pigeon, for 
he has no gall. 1682 N. O, Sotlean's Lutrin u. 13 He had 
left her in the Lurch. .And under colour of Religion Courted 
another pretty Pigeon. 

b. s/ang. One who lets himself be swindled, esp. 
in gaming; a simpleton, dupe, gull; esp. in phrase 
lo pluck a pigeou, to ‘fleece’ a person. [= F. 
pigeon in same sense, in allusion to its harmless- 
ness, and to pigeon-catching.] 

1593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. Wks. (Grosart) II. 245 As 
wily a pigeon, as the cunning Goldsmith, that accused his 
neighbour, and condemned himselfe. 1639 S. Du Vrrcer 
tr. Camus’ Admir. Events 112 This pigeon being not of 
full age, could not contract it without the consent of his 
mother. 1654 Gayton /’/eas. Notes 187 Nor is Sancho 
behind him for a Pigeon; both deluded commit equall 
errors. 1794 Sforting Mag. |V. 47,1 was instantly looked 
up to as an impending pigeon..and every preparation was 
made for the plucking. 1809 Mankin Grd Blas i. vii. ? 4 
A flatterer may play what game he likes against the pigeons 
of high life! 2862 Tuackeray Four Georges iv, He wasa 
famous pigeon for the play-men; they lived upon him. 

‘te. A sharperofa particular kind: see quot. Ods. 

{Allusion to carrter-pigeon.) 

1891 Sporting Mag. XVIII. 101 Pigeous.—Sharpers who, 
during the drawing of the lottery, wait ready mounted, near 
Guildhall, and as soon as the first two or three numbers are 
drawn, which they receive from a confederate..ride with 
them..to some distant insurance office... where there is 
another of the gang, commonly a decent looking woman.. 
to her he secretly gives the numbers, which she insures for 
a considerahle sum. 

4. A flying target, used as a substitute for a real 
pigeon; also, a toy consisting of an imitation 
propeller which is made to fly in the air. 

Clay pigeon, a saucer of baked clay thrown into the air 
from a trap, as a mark at shooting-matches. 


b. 7o fly the blue pigeon (Naul. slang): to 
heave the deep-sea lead. 
027 Kirune Captains Courageous 77 ‘1'll learn you how 
to fly the Blue Pigeon. Shoost Lhe lead sang a deep 
droning song as Tom Platt whirled it round and round. 


IL. altrib.and Comb. 5. a. attributive, in sense 
“of a pigeon’, ‘of pigeons’, as pigeon-dung, -egs, 
-gun, -louse, -racing; ‘for, nsed by, or inhabited 
by pigeons’, as pigeon-baskel, -box, -cole, -hutch, 
-lofl, -roont, -roosl, -tower, ‘containing or made 
of pigeons’, as Pigeon-fie; b. objective and obj. 


PIGEON. 


gen., as pigeou-eating, -feeder, -keeper, -hiller, 
-shooter, -shooting; ¢@. instrumental, as figeon- 
haunted adj.; a. similative, as pigeoz-tinted adj. 

1750 Franxtin Let, Wks. 1887 II. 206, I had ., nailed 
against the wallof my house a *pigeon-box that would hold 
six pair, 1626 Bacon Sylva § 402 There was Wheat, 
steeped in Water..mixed with *Pigeon-Dung. 1588 SHAKs. | 
L.L.£.V.i.77' Thou halfpenny purse of wit, thou *Pidgeon. | 
egge of discretion. 1898 Adbutt's Syst. Med. V.258 The | 
*pigeon-feeder fills his own mouth with a watery inixture of 
canary-seeds and vetch seeds, 1892 GrrEeNER Breech. 
Loader 131 Nor is it assumed that they alone can make 
good shooting *pigeon-guns, 1842 Sik A. DE VERE Song 
of Faith 207 ~Pigeon-haunted chestnuts musical. 1844 
Zoologist \\. 453 A *pigeon-hutch fastened against one 
of the walls. 1879 L. Wricur (tit/e) Practical *Pigeon 
Keeper. ¢ 1611 Cuapman /éfad xv. 220 Thus from th’ 
Idan height, Like air’s swift *pigeon-killer, stoop'd the far- 
shot God of light. 1735 J. Moore Columbarium 3 A 
*Pigeon Loft ought to be built to the South or South-west. 
1721 Amuerst Serre Fil, No. 41 (1754) 217 Built in the form 
of *pidgeon-pye, A house there its for rooks to lie And roost 
in. 1899 West. Gaz. 3 May 10/1 We gather that *pigeon- 
racing is now almost a national sport. 1651 CLEVELAND 
Poems 2g Like toa martyr’d Abbeys courser doom, Devoutly 
alter’d to a *Pigeon room. 1793 Sforting Alay. Fels, 25t 
*Pigeon-shooting. Embellished with a beautiful Repre- 
sentation of a Pigeon Shooting Match. 1892 GREENER 
Breech-Loader ix, 234 Pigeon-shooting, against the practice 
of which many sportsmen protest..is of lowly origin. 1883 
V. Stuart £eyft 269 Dechney..abounds in *pigeon-towers, 

6. Special Combs.: pigeon-cherry = /7n-cherry 
(Pin sé.13); tpigeon-diver, the Black Guillemot or 
Dovekie; pigeon-express = figeon-post; pigeon- 
fancier, one whokeeps and breeds fancy pigeons; so 
pigeon-fancy, -faneying; pigeon-fieldfare, the 
fieldfare, Turdus pilaris, or a variety of it; pigeon- 
flyer, one who lets homing pigeons fly, or takes 
part in pigeon-races ; so pigeon-flying; + pigeon- 
foot = pigcon's foot: see b; pigeon-goose, an Aus- 
tralian goose, Cereopsts uovex hollandiz, having a 
remarkably large cere; the Cape-Barreu Goose; 
pigeon-grass, (U. S.)a name of the grass Sefaria | 
glauwa; pigeon-guillemot, Cepphus columba, | 
a sea-fowl of the North Pacific; pigeon-hearted 
a., faint-hearted, timid, chicken-hearted; +pigeon- | 
livered a., meck, gentle; pigeon man, see quot. ; 
pigeon marl, dove-coloured marl, columbine marl; 
pigeon-match, a match at shooting pigeons re- 
leased from traps at a fixed distance from the 
competitors; pigeon-pair, boy and girl twins; | 
also, a family consisting of a son and daughter | 
only; so called from a pigeon’s brood, which | 
usually consists of a male and female; pigeon- | 
post, the conveyance of letters or dispatches by , 
homing pigeons; pigeon-poult, the young of 
a pigeon; pigeon ruby = Pigeon's blood (see b); 
pigeon salt, see quot.; pigeon-shot, one skilled 
in pigeon-shooting; pigeon-tail, an American 
name of the pintail duck (Daf/a acuta); pigeon- 
tiek. see quot.; pigeon-woodpecker, (U7. S.) = 
FLICKER. 

1694 4cc. Sev Late Voy. 11. (1711) 83 The * Pigeon-diver,. 
one of the beautifullest birds of Spitzbergen. 1861 Dickens 
Gt. Expect. xxxii, You were quite a *pigeon-fancier. 1899 
Westin, Gaz. 20 Sept. 7/3 A well-known homer pigeon- 
fancier. 1879 L. Wricut Pract. Pigeon Keeper v, It is 
almost impossible to make any real mark in the *pigeon- 
fancy without exhibiting in some form. /ézd, ix, The almond 
‘Tumbler..has done more to raise the tone of pigeon-fancy 
than any other breed. @ 1845 Baruam Cousin Nicholas 
xxiv, A flight of ‘pigeon-fieldfares .. alighted among the 
berries of the shrubbery. 1879 Farrar S¢. aud (1883) 124 
For membership of the Sanhedrim..a man must not be a 
dicer, usurer, *pigeon-flyer, or dealer in the produce of the 
Sabbatical year. 1898 Wests. Gaz. 19 Apr. 2/3 [Places] 
in which *pigeon-flying is a sport more honoured in the 
breach than the observance. 1736 AinswortH Lat. Diéct., 
*Pigeon foot (an herb), Geraninin, pes coluuthinus. 1890 
Ceut. Dict. sv. Cereopsis, There is but one species.. called the 
“pigeon-goose, 1621 FLETCHER Prleriie i. iv, 1 never saw 
such *pigeon-hearted people! 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop | 
Ixil, This fellow is pigeon-hearted, and light-headed, 1602 
Suaks. Ham. u. 11.603 But I am *Pigeon-Liuer’d, and lacke 
Gall To make oppression bitter. 1903 /Mesti. Gaz. 2 Dec. 
12/2 Those l.ondon Stock Exchange celebrities of the 
thirties, the ‘*pigeon men’. ‘Chey established a service of 
pigeons between London and Paris. 1601 *Pigeon marle 
(see CoLuMBINE a. 3]. 1610 W. Fotkincnam drt of Survey 
1, x. 32 Columbine or Pidgeon Marle lies in lumpes and 
cloddes. 1764 Auscuin Kust. 11. 377 The auger brought 
up marle..some of it mixed with blue veins (which I will 
here call pigeon marle), 1810 Sporting Mag. XXXV. 
140 A ‘pigeon inatch for a stake of 200 guineas, 1847-78 
Hacuiwe t, *Pigeon-pair. 1g00 in Lug. Dial. Dict. 1873 
Lytton Parisians xu. xv, We learnt that through a 
*pigeon-post. 1892 Daily News 5 Nov. 5/5 The Caliphs 
made the pigeon post a regular institution in the Nile delta. 
/bid., There were six pigeon-posts between Cairo and 
Damascus, and ten between the latter city and Behnessa. 
1899 Hest. Gaz. 7 Nov. 7/2 In the pigeon-post inessage of 
Friday no reference to the use of infantry is made. 1885 

3urron lrad. Nts. 11. 50 On the night of the consumma- 
tion they cut the throat of a *pigecon-poult. 1897 Daly 
Vews 23 Feb. 6/2 Colour shades ranging froin .. pale 
rose to intense *pigeon ruby red. 1678 27d. Trans. X11. 
1063 A fift sort is “Pigeon Salt, which is nothing bnt the 
Brine running out through the crack of a Phat, and hardens 
to a clod on the outside over the fire. 1894 MWestnz. Gaz. 
24 Nov, 3/1 A sportsman of renown in many branches, 
especially as a ‘*pigeon-shot’. 1902 WeEsBsTER Suppl., | 
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* Pigeon.-tick, (a) A parasitic mite (4 rgas reflexus) found on 
pigeons. (4) The common bird mite. 

b. Combs. with Azgcon’s: pigeon’s blood, atirib. 
(of a ruby) dark red, rather lighter than beef’s 
blood; pigeon’s egg, a bead of Venetian glass, 
of the shape and size of the egg of a pigeon; 
pigeon’s-foot (= F. fred de pigeow), dove's-foot 
(Geranium columbinum, G. molle); pigeon’s 
grass [cf. Gr. mepiatepewy, a kind of verbena, 
f, weptarepa dove], the common vervain; pigeon’s 
throat, sce quot.; pigeon’s wing, (a) see quot. ; 
(6) = PIGEON-wWING 3 (q. v. for quot.). 

1894 Daily News 13 Apr. 6/6 If this were a real *pigeon’'s 
blood ruby it might command a price of £700 a carat. 1894 
Léues 14 Apr. 15/5 The stone..was made up to resemble a 
pigeon’s blood stone. 1597 Gerarve /erda/ u1. cccxli. 793 
Commonly calledin Latin Pes Coluibinus:..it nay be called 
..1n English Doues foote,and *Pigcons foote. 1706 Pxu.wirs, 
Pigeou's-Foot. 1884 Mitcter Plant.n, 199 Geranium colum- 
Sinum, Pigeon’s-foot Crane’s-bill. 
4. ccxxxv. 581 Vernain is called..in English .. of some 
*Pigeons grasse, or Columbine, becanse Pigeons are delighted 
tohe amongst it, as also to eate thereof, as Apuleius writeth. 
1884 in Mitrer /’/ant-2. 1883 Cassell’s Kam, Mag, Oct. 
698/2 The newest colour for this purpose is ‘ *pigeon’s 
throat’, a pretty blue-green shade. 1884 /é7d. Apr. 312/1 
Such delicate mixtures as “pigeon’s-wing—blue, grey, and 
pink blended—will be used in some of the best dresses. 

Pigeon, v. [f. Piceon sé.] 

1. trans. Yo treat as a pigeon, make a pigeon of 
(see Picron sd. 3b); to gull, cheat, delude, 
swindle ; esp. at cards or any kind of gaming. 

31675 Cotton Scoffer Scoft 2 Of Lies, and Fables, which 
did Pigeon The Rabble into false Religion. 1785 G. A. 
Betramy Apology V1. 69 They have pigeoned me out of 
my money. 1805 Surr IWinter in Lond. (1806) Il. 252 
They mean to pigeon him, as their phrase is, 1809 E. S. 
Barrett Risiug Sua 11. 60 Having one night been pigeoned 
of a vast property. 1859 THackrray Virgin. xlvi, You sit 
down with him in private to cards, and pigeon him, 

2. To send (a message) by a pigeon. 

1870 Padi Wall G. 23 Nov. 5 Gambetta has ‘ pigeoned’ a 
message to.day..that ought to be very reassuring. 

Hence Pi-geoned ///. a., Pi'geoning 7//. sd. (in 
quot. 1873 =subsisting on pigeons), Also Pi'geon- 
able a., easily cheated, gullible; Pi-geoner, a 
swindler, a sharper. 

1844 Tuprer /icart vi. 58 Patron of two or three *pigeon- 
able city sparks, 1853 Dlachiv. May. Oct. 450 A knowledge 
of human nature under its more credulous and pigeonable 
aspect. 1777 Gauthlers 45~ Pigeon’d Jockies curse thy deeper 
wit. 1849 ALB. SmitH Pottleton Leg. 110 You might divide 
them into two parties—the ‘pigeoners and the pigeoned. 
1808 ELeanor Sveatu Bristol Leiress 111.222 She was not 
worth *pigeoning. 1873 Letanp Egypt. Sh. Bk. 70 He 
married the lady who pnt him up to pigeoning. 

Pigeon (English): see Pipcin. 

Pigeon-berry. [f. Piczon sé, + BERRY 54.1] 
In N. America, The Poke-weed, Phytolacca de- 
candra; also its berry; in Bermuda Duranta 
Plunteri; in Australia, The native mulberry, 
Lilsea ferruginea, N.O. Laurinew (Morris 1898). 

1775 A. Burnasy 7rav. 7 The pigeon-berry and rattle- 
snake-root, so esteemed in all ulcerous and pleuretical com- 
plaints. 31792 Betwnap /f7st. New Hampsh. 11.134 About 
the second or third year, another weed, called pigeon-berry, 
succeeds the fireweed. 1885 Lapy Brassey 7he T7ades 425. 

Pi-geon-breast. /ati. A deformed human 
chest, laterally constricted, so that the sternum is 
thrust forward, as in a pigeon. 

1849-52 odds Cycl. Auat, 1V. 1039/2 It was observed that 
he had the ‘ pigeon hreast’ form of chest. 1879 Kuory Princ. 
Med, 46 The pigeon-breast is produced by pressure on their 
ribs at their angles when they are young and yielding. 

So Pigeon-brea sted a., having a breast narrow 
and projecting like a pigeon’s. 

1815 SoutHEy in Q. Rev. July 509 The French cuirass is 
made pigeon-breasted, so that unless a musket ball be fired 
very near it is turned off. 1826 Miss Mitrorp Village 
Ser. 11. (1863) 300 Madame Ia duchesse, in her ..long-waisted, 
Pigeon-breasted gown. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xxviii, 
All the [waxwork] gentlemen were very pigeon-breasted. 
1872 1. G."THomas Dis. Wontex 67 Of rather lanky appear- 
ance and pigeon-breasted. 

Pigeongram. [f. Picron sé., after telegram.) 
A message transmitted by a homing pigeon. 

1885 Ziimes 7 Apr. 4 On Sunday a message was sent by 
pigeons from Brighton to Dover..A telegram in reply said—~ 
“Your pigeongram .. caused much rejoicing.’ 1887 /éd, 
11 Apr. 11/2 Pigeongrams were freely used in the course of 
Saturday, and with success. 1899 MWVestui. Gaz. 16 Nov. 
12/1 ‘he need is being supplied by the Great Barrier 
Pigeongram Agency of Picton-street, Auckland. /d¢d., The 
edges are fastened by sticking on a pigeongram postage 
stainp, 2 copy of which we reproduce. 

Pi-geon-haw:k. A hawk that preys on 
pigeons: a name given in England to the sparrow- 
hawk, and sometimes to the goshawk ; in U.S. to 
the American merlin (falco columbartus) and re- 
lated species, also sometimes to the sharp-shinned 
hawk (Accepiler velox), 

1871 J. Burroucus Wake-Robin, Adiroudac (1884) 106 A 
pigeon-hawk came prowling by our camp. 1884 Cours 
Key N. Amer. Birds 528 Accipiter fuscus, Sharp-shinned 
Hawk, ‘ Pigeon’ Hawk, so-called, but not to be confounded 
with Falco colunbarius. 1885 Swainson Prov, Naines 
Birds 136 Sparrow-Hawk. .also called..Pigeon hawk. 

Pi-geon-hole, 2. [f. Piczon sb. + Hoe s6.J 

1. A hole (usually one of several) in a wall or 
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PIGEON-HOLE. 


door for the passage of pigeons; hence ‘ansf,, 
esp. one of a series of holes for the passage of 
liquids, escape of gases, etc. 

1683 Satmon Doron Med. 1. 569 Two doors, the one at 
the bottom with a ‘ Pidgeon’ hole in it. 1858 Dickens 
Lett. 25 Aug., ‘Yo see him and Jolin sitting in pay-boxes, 
and surveying Ireland out of pigeon-holes. 1890 Cen/, Dict., 
Pigcon-hole,..one of a series of holes in an arch of a furnace 
through which the gases of combustion pass...One of a 
series of holes in the block at the bottom of a keir through 
which its liquid contents can be discharged. 

2. A small recess or hole (ustially one of a series) 
for domestic pigeons to nest in; hence any small 
hole, recess, or room for sitting or staying in. 

{1577 B. Goocr //eresbach's [1usb. w. (1586) 171 To feede 
and fatte them {turtle doves} in little darke roomes like 
Pigions holes.] 1622 Chapel Warden's Acc. Bhs. in Dy 
Lysons Enzirons Loud, (1795) 11. 221 Paid for making a 
new payre of pigeing-holes, 2s. 6d. 1820 Scott Fam. Lett. 
July (1894) II. xvi. 89 We have plenty of little pigeon holes 
of bedrooins. 1852 Munpy Antipodes (1857) 212 There 
was..a single dormitory for fonr hundred men !..Each 
pigeon-hole is six feet and a half long, by two feet in width. 

+3. A cant name for the stocks; also for the 
similar instrument in which the hands of culprits 
were confined, when being flogged. Ods. 

1592 GreeNnr Disput. Wks. (Grosart) X. 233, I dare scarce 
speake of Bridewell because my shoulders tremble at the 
name of it,..yet looke but in there, and you shall heare poore 
men with their handes in their Piggen hoales crye, Oh fie 
vpon whoores, when Fouler giues them the terrible lash. 
1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair wv. iv, Downe with him, and 
carry him away, to the pigeon-holes. 1694 EcHarp Plautus 
193 He'll be stock’d into the Pigeon Holes, where I’m 
afraid the poor Devil must make his Nest tonight. 

+4. p/. An old out-door game, the particulars of 
which are doubtful: cf. quot. 1847-78. Ods. 

1608 Great Frost in Arb. Garner I. 97 Then had they 
other games of ‘nine holes’ and ‘pigeon holes’ in great 
numbers. 1632 Rowtey New Wonder i. i. 17 What ware 
deale you in? Cards, Dice, Bowls, or Pizeon-holes? 1684 
Ballads illustr. Gt. Frost (Percy Soc.) 7 In several places 
there was nine-pins plaid, And pidgcon holes for to beget 
atrade. 1699 Poor Kobin(N.), the boys are by themselves 
in sholes, At nine-pins or at pigeon-holes. [1847-78 Hacti- 
WELL, /igeon-holes,a game like our modern bagatelle, where 
there was a machine with axches for the balls to run through, 
resembling the cavities made for pigeons in a dove-house.] 

5. Printing. An excessively wide space between 
two words. Now not common. 

1683 Moxon Mech, Exerc., Printing xxii. ® 4 These wide 
Whites are by Compositers (in way of Scandal) call‘d 
Pidgeon-holes. 1771 LuckxomBr Hist. Print. 366 (Too) 
many Blanks of m-quadrats will be contemptuously called 
Pigcon-holes. totd. 398 Doubles..are conspicuous by the 
Pigeon-holes which are made to drive out what was doubled. 
1825 Hone Everyday Bk. 1. 1140. 1841 SavacE Dict. 
Printing 550. 1900 Powe. Practical Printing 174. 

+6. A seat in the top row of the gallery of a 
theatre. Ods. 

1747 Gentl. Mag. XVII. 22/1 All tickets to be stampt Axa 
rata..; a first gallery ticket for the play, one six-penny 
stamp: an upper gallery. or pigeon hole, or upper seat 
ticket for the play, to have one three penny stamp. 1828 
Lights & Shades 1. 234 On his benefit-night Brandon may 
be seen in one of the pigeon-holes, counting the house. ¢ézd. 
I]. 104 But in the pigeon-holes!..you lean over—you hear 
the undistinguishable joke that sets every body else laughing. 

One of a series of compartments or cells, in 
a cabinet, writing-table, or range of shelves, open 
in front, and used for the keeping (with ready 
accessibility) of documents or papers of any kind, 
also of wares in a shop. 

1789 Trans. Soc. Arts (ed. 2) II. 156, 1 put the papers.. 
into a pigeon hole ina cabinet. 1796 Burke Let. to Noble 
Ld. Wks. VIII. 58 Abbé Sieyes has whole nests of pigeon- 
holes full of constitutions ready made, ticketed, sorted, 
and numbered. 1862 Sata SAip-Chandler iti. 48 Pigeon- 
holes full of samples of sugar, of rice, tobacco. coffee, and 
the like. 1879 J. A. H. Murray Addr. Philol. Soc. 8 
This has been fitted with blocks of pigeon-holes, 1029 in 
number, for the reception of the alphabetically ar:anged slips. 

b. fig. One of a series of ideal ‘ compartments’ 
for the classification of facts or objects of thought.. 

[x847 Fr. A. Kempre Later Life III. 305 People whose 
minds are parcelled ont into distinct divisions—pigeon-holes, 
as it were.) 1879 Farrar S¢. Paxé 11,189 Without attempting 
to arrange in the pigeon-boles of our logical formula the 
incomprehensible mysteries encircling that part of it. 1goz 
L. Srreuen Stvd. Biog, 111. tii. go He was incapable of 
arranging his thoughts in orderly symmetrical pigeon-holes. 

8. altrib, Consisting of, like, or having ‘pigeon- 
holes or small apertures. 

1874 Raymonp S/atist. Miues 6 Alining 403 When the 
fire-place is separated from the o1e compartment by pigeon- 
hole walls, 1875 W. MeItwraitn Gudde Wigtownshire 31 
Large fronts pierced by small pigeon-hole windows. 1899 
Academy 30 Sept. 329/1 Mr. Saintsbury has the pigeon-hole 
form of mind..collecting any quantity of conclusions and 
facts, and after tying them up and labelling them, putting 
them away for future use in the pigeon-holes of memory. 

Pi'geon-hole,z. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To deposit in a pigeon-hole (7); to 
put away in the proper place for later reference ; 
hence, to put aside (a matter) for (or on pretence 
of) future consideration, to shelve for the present. 

1861 Sat. Rev. 20 July 67 We do not doubt that Lord 
Lyveden, by duly pigeon-holing the complaint, added another 
to the long list of his public services in that line. 1872 
H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (ed. 2) 11, vit. xviii. 485 Duly 
arranged and, as it were, pigeon-holed for future use. 1889 
Pemperton £. A. Sotigrn 69 Robertson's original adapta 
tion..was, for a period of eight years, ‘ pigeon-holed ’, 
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PIGEON-HOLED. 


2. To assign to a definite place in the memory, 
or in an ordered group of ideas; to place or label 
mentally ; to classify or analyse exhaustively. 

1870 H, Stevens Bibl. Geogr. & Historica Introd. 4 The 
writer has thought it well to pigeon-hole the facts. 1880 
Times 2 Oct. 11/3 Text-books should be merely used as 
means for..pigeon-holing knowledge previously acquired. 
1889 Athenzum 16 Mar. 338/1 [Bacon admonishes] against.. 
wilful rejection of facts that we are unable to pigeon-hole. 

3. To furnish with or divide into a set of pigeon- 


holes; also fig. 

1848 [see Pickon-HoLeD below]. 1879 J. A. H. Murray 
Addr. Pkilol. Sec., 1 had proposed to pigeon-hole the walls 
of the drawing-room for the reception of the dictionary 
material 1883 J. Payn Thicker than Water xiii, A huge 
sandbank ..pigeonholed by sand-martins. 1895 Aster. Ann. 
of Deaf Apr. 132 The mind will have been pigeon-holed, 
and the knowledge classified. 

4. To deposit (a corpse) in a columbarium. rave. 

1858 Hawtnorne Fr. & Jt. Note-Bks. 1. 117 Decently 
pigeon-holed in a Roman tomb. 

Hence Pi‘geon-holed ///. a., Pi'geon-holing 
vbl.sb. Also Pi'geon-holer. 

1848 Bachelor of Albany 192 It was a pigeon-holed, alpha- 
beted mind. 1878 V. Amer. Rev. CX XVII. 63 He obtained 
a formal list of the ‘pigeon-holed’ treaties. 1884 Q. Nev. 
July 23 The lover of uniformity and pigeon-holed schemes. 
1886 W. J. Tecker £. Europe 120 A dozen large, cluinsy- 
looking desks, witb a variety of pigeon-holed shelves. 18g0 
Cent. Dict., Pigeon-holed, formed with pigeonholes for the 
escape of gases of combustion..or for the discharge of 
liquids. 1895 Pop. Sci. Monthly Apr. 754 That terrible 
pigeonholer of freight schedules at Washington. 1904 G. 
Merenitn tn Darly Chron. 5 July 3/2 Most women have a 
special talent for pigeon-holing. 

Pi-geon-house. A building or structure ii 
which pigeons are kept; a columbarium, dovecote. 

1537-8 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 111. 592 Vhe 
windows of the pigeon-house. 1644 Sir E, Nickovas in 4. 

Pafcrs (Camden) 63 They sought everye place in my howse 
for me, and my pydgion howse and all my out-howses. 1766 
Complete Farmer s.v. Pigeon, Any lord of a inanor may 
build a pigeon-house on his land, but a tenant cannot do it 
without the lord’s licence. 1840 Cottager'’s Man. 26 in 
Litry, Usef. Kuowl., /fusb, 111, The perspective elevation 
shows the bee-house, with pizeon-house over. 

trausf. 1599 Nasne Lenten Stuffe Wks. (Grosart) V. 263 
A cage or pigeon house, romthsome enough to comprehend 
her and..her nurse. 

Pigeon-pea. [= F. fots-pigeon, in sense 1.] 

1. ‘The seed of a leguminous shrub, Cayanus in- 
dicus, native of the E. Indices, and cultivated in 
many tropical countries ; also, the plant itself. 

1725 SLOANE Yamaica 11.31 Pigeon-pease..their chief use 
is to feed pigeons, whence the name, 17566 P. Browse 
Jamaica 196 Pigeon or Angola Peas. 1760 J. Ler /utrod. 
Bot. App. 322 Pigeon Pea, Cytisus. 1858 Hoce I’eg. 
Kingd. 279 In Jamaica..the plant has been called Prycon 
Pea. 1866 Treas. Bot. 189 In the West Indies they [the 
two varieties of Cayanus indicus) are called Pigeon peas. 

2. The Black Bitter-vetch, Lrvum Lrvilia. 

1884 in Miter Plantsn. 

Pi-geon-plum. 

1. A tree ol the W. Indies and Florida, Coccoloba 
Floridana, N.O. Polygouacex, the wood of which 

is used in cabtnect-making ; also, its edible grape- 
like fruit. 

1747 CaTEsny in Pil, Trans. XLAV. 604 Cerasus latiore 
folio... The Pidgeon-Plum. The Fruit is ripe in December, 
ts pleasant-tasted, and is the Food of Pidgeons, and many 
wild Animals, 1884 in Micter /’/ant.n, 

2. A W. African tree of the genus Chrysobalanus, 
N.O. Kosacex ; also, its succulent edtble fritit. 

1884 Mitter Plant-1., Pigeon Plum-tree, Sierra Leone, 
Chrysobalanus clliplicus and C. luteus. 

Pi-geonry. [f. Picron sé. + -ny.] A place 
where pigeons are kept; a pigeon-house. 

1840 Cotteger's Man, 24 in Libr, Usef. Kuowl., Hush. 
III, The pigeonry over the porch. 1894 Barinc-Goutp 
Deserts S. France 1. 21 Well-built farmhouses, with their 
pigeonties like towers. 

Pigeon’s milk. Also 8 pigeon milk. 

1. ‘The partly-digested food with which pigeons 
feed their young. 

1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life 53 The young [of 
the pigeon]..are fed with the so-called ‘pigeon's milk’ re- 
gurgitated by the parent bird tnto the mouth of the young. 

2. An imaginary article for which children are 
sent on a fool's errand. 

1777 Branp Antig. 398 Sending Persons on what are 
talled sleeveless Errands... for Pigeon Milk, with similar 
ridiculous Absurdities. 1811 Lox. Balatr. s.v., Boys and 
Novices are frequently sent ou the first of April to buy 
pigeons milk. 1828 in Craven Gloss, 1872 Punch 3 Feb. 46/2. 

Pi-geon-toe:d, «. 

1. Ornith. Having the toes arranged on a level 
as in pigeons ; pcristeropod. 

1890 Cent. Dict. s.v., The pigeon-toed fowl are the mound- 
birds or Jegapodide of the Old World and the curassows 
or Cracitz of America. 

2. Of persons or horses: Turning the toes or feet 
inwards ; in-toed. 

Box Sporting Mag. XV11. 119 When the horse is pigeon- 
toed, that is turns his toes inwards. 1805 ‘I’. Harrat. Scenes 
of Life I11. 66 She stooped, and was pigeon-toed. 1842 
Baruam Lugol. Leg. Ser. 1. Dead Druimmnier, Vhe pigeon- 
toed step, and the rollicking motion Bespoke then: two 
genuine sons of the Ocean. 

So Pi'geon-toe's si). £/., feet which turn inwards. 

1886 Etwortuy HW’, Somerset Word.bk. sv. Pigeot-toed, 
Bow-legs and pigeon-toes usually go together. 
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Pi geon-wing, sé. 

1. A wing belonging to, or like that of, a pigeon. 

1781 Cowper Conversation 576 Like angel heads in stone 
with pigeon-wings, 

2. A mode of dressing the side hair, fashionable 
with men towards the end of the 18thc.; also, 


a wig of the same form. 
1889 G. W. Caste Stories of Louisiana xiii. 94 It was 
impossible for us to work up a [hair] club and pigeon wings 
like those I saw on the two young Du Clozels. 
3. A particular fancy step in dancing ; 


fancy figure in skating. U.S. 

1807-8 W. Irvinc Sadmag. (1824) 78 [He] is famous at the 
pirouet and the pigeon-wing. [1849 J. P. Morier JJ. 
Toutrond 166 Camille was very skilful at cutting capers..1 
shone in making pigeon’s wings, and I made plenty of room 
for myself among the islanders.] 1854 W. IrvinG in Life 
6 Apr., The scene brought my old dancing-school days 
back again, and I felt very much like cutting a pigeon-wing. 

Hence Pi'geon-wing v. (see 3 above). 

1826 F. Coorrr Mohicans (1829) 11. iv. 59 Yhe toes are 
squared, as though one of the French dancers had been in, 
pigeon-winging his tribe ! 

Pigeon-wood (pi'dganwud). A name given 
to the wood of various tropical or sub-tropical 
trees or shrubs, mostly used in cabinet-work, so 
called from the marking or colouring; also, the 
trees themsslvcs. Among these are 

a. Conuarus guianensis, the Zebra-wood of S. America 
and the W. Indies; b. Diospyres tetrasperma,a WW. Indian 
ebony shrub; c. Difholis salictfolia, a large fragrant W. 
Indian tree, of the star-apple kind; d. Gueltarda speciosa, 
a small evergreen, growing in the tropics of both hemi- 
spheres; €. Pisonia obtusata, the beefwood, corkwood, or 
porkwood of the W. Indies and Florida; f. species of 
Coccoloba (Pickon-eLum); Lony-leaved P., C. diversifolia; 
Small-leaved P., C. punctata, C. leoganensis 

1745 H. Waceote Let. to G. Montagu 13 July, My lady 
Hlervey..is charmed with the hopes of these new shoes, and 
has already bespoke herself a pairof pigeon wood. 1756 P. 
Browne Jamaica 368 Pigeon Wood. ‘This shrubby tree is 
gieatly esteemed on account of its wood, 1866 reas. Bol. 
887 Pigeon-wood, Zebra-wood, of which there are several 


also, a 


kinds. Jamaica P., Guetlarda speciosa. 
Pi-g-faced, a. llaving a face resembling that 
of a pig. 


PigSaced ludy or woinan (earlier hog-Jaced gentlewotman), 
a reputed woman of rank or wealth, with a pig's face, for 
whom a husband was supposed to be wanted; the subject 
of much delusion among the credulous, from the 17thc. 
onwards. See Chambers’ Book of Days 11. 255. 

(Cf. 1640 hog-faced: Hoc sé.) 12¢.] 1815 Chron. in Aun, 
Reg. 17/1 The original invention of the pig-faced woman, 
about the year 1764. 1858 Lytton What will he do i. 
Farther on..rose the more pretending fabrics which lodged 
the attractive forms of the Mermaid, the Norfolk Giant, the 
Pig-faced Lady, the Spotted Boy, and the Calf with Two 
Heads. 1864 R. Cramsers Bk. Days Il. 255/1 There can 
be few that have not heard of tbe celebrated pig-faced lady, 
whose mythical story is common to several European 
languages. (did. 257/2 The ‘pig-faced lady’ is not un- 
frequently exhibited. . by showmen at fairs, etc.. .represented 
by a r having its head carefully shaved, and adorned 
with cap, bonnet, ringlets, etc. 

Pi-gful. [f. Pre sé.2 + -rut.] As much as 
fills a pig or earthen pot. 

1590 in Law's Memorials (1818) Pref. 28 Sending a pigfull 
of poyson to the house where young Foullis was. 1665 Lo. 
Fountainnatt Dru. (1900) 92 A pigful of holy water wt a 


spung In it. 
Pi-gfully, adv. humorous nonce-wd. [After 


maufully.) Ina manner befitttng a pig. 

1891 Atkinson Last Giant Atllers 68 And .. didn’t the 
two little pigs concerned play their parts pigfully ! 

Piggard: see Pic-HERD. Piggeis: see Peccy- 
MAST. Piggen, obs. form of Picery. 

eh ie (pigart). [f Pic 56.1 + -Exy.] 

1. A place where pigs are kept; a pig-breeding 
establishment; a pigsty. Also fig. 

1804-6 Syp. SmitH Jor. Philos, (1850) 195 Go to the Duke 
of Bedford's piggery at Woburn. 1841-54 J. L. Sterunns 
Centr, Amer, 110 Yhe interior was a perfect piggery full of 
fleas and children. 1867 J. Hatton Ja//ants of B. iii, 
There were model cow-houses, cattle-sheds, piggeries. 1868 
Ruskin ime & Tide (1872) 193 Here we are in a piggery, 
mainly by our own fault, hungry enough, and for ourselves, 
anything but respectable. 

2. Piggish condition ; piggishness. 

1867 Maccrecor } “oy. Alone il. (1868) 65 Is the positive 
piggery of the lowest stratum of our fellows part of the 
price we pay for glorious freedom? 1885 Sat. Rev. 21 Fel. 
238/1 They prefer piggery to decency. 

3. Pigs collectively. 

1888 Harper's AJag. Mar. 633 Vhat sackful of rebellious 
piggery heaving and struggling. 

Pi-ggery 2. Sc. [f. Piasd.2+-rry.] A place 
where pots and vessels of earthenware are made or 
sold; a pottery; a crockery-shop; also, earthen- 
ware, crockery. 1825 in JaMiESON. 

Piggicide (pi-gissid). souce-wd. [f. Pia 56.1 
+ -CIDE 1.) One who kills pigs. 

1834-5 S. R. Martianp J ’o/untary Syst. (1837) 345 Of 
course these piggicides were as much obliged to pay [etc.]. 

Piggin (pi‘gin). Chiefly d7a/, Also 7 -an, 7-9 
-en, -on, 9 -ing; 8. 6 picketn. ([perh. a deriv. 
of Pic sb.2; but the history is obscure. The Gaelic 
pigean is dim. of pige, prgeadh, app. ad. Low}. Sc. 
pig. Ir. pigin and W. picyn are app. from Eng.] 
, A-small pail or cylindrical vessel, esp. a wooden 


PIGHEADEDNESS. 


one with one stave longer than the rest serving as 
a handle; a milking pail; a vessel to drink out of. 
The word is recorded in the Eng. Dial. Dict. from North- 
umberland to Hampshire, also from Shetland; but it is not 
prevalent in Scotland. Itis applied very variously in different 
localities; in Northumberland it may denote an earthen- 
ware pitcher, and sometimes, a small iron kailpot (Heslop); 
in W. Yorksh. ‘a tin receptacle, a deep tin tureen '(E. D.D.); 
but it ts generally described as of wood. Its size varies 
according to purpose: it is described as ‘holding near a 
pint ', ‘containing about a quart’, ‘holding from one to two 
gallons’ (Eng. Dial. Dict.). 
1ss5q4 Lanc. Wills (1857) 113, ij butter trowghis xiij4,—iiij 
Pigginsilij*. 15672 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 152, xiij stannis 
and barels vj* viij4, iij skelis, ij collockis, ij. pickeins, ij'. 
1611 Cotcr., Traiot, a milking Pale, or Piggin. 1647 
Herrick Noble Numbers, [lis Wish to God, A little piggin 
and a pipkin by, To hold things fitting my necessity. 1659- 
60 Avaresh. Wills (Surtees) I]. 245, 1 wooden piggon. 1674 
Ray WV. C. Words 37 A Piggin,a little pail or tub with an 
erect handle. 1764 Harmer Odserz. xiv. ii, 71 Three or 
four piggins, or great wooden bowls. 1803 R. ANDERSON 
Cumberld. Ball, 74 A three-quart piggen full o’ keale, He'll 
sup, the greedy sinner. 1827 Chron. in dan. Reg. 177/2 
A piggin, or small pail, out of which the animal fed. 1841 
S.C. Hatt /reland 1. 83 The usual drink is buttermilk..3 
which drink goes round in a small piggin, a sort of minia- 
ture of the English pail. 1863 Fr. A. Kemate Resid. in 
Georgia 52 A very small cedar pail—a piggin as they termed 
it. 1887 Strathearn Mag. Feb. 15 So cease your useless 
jigging, And bring the can and pigging, ‘To hold the luscious 
buttermilk That will be ready soon. 
Pigging, vél. sb.1: see Pic v. 
Pigging (pigin), vd/. sh.2 Se. 
The purchasing of pigs or crockery. 
r82zr Blackw. Mag. VIII. 432 Around this gay tempta- 
tion, wives are prigging, And even maidens go sometimes 


‘a pigging . 

Piggish (pigif, 2. [f. Pic s6.1+4-1snl] Of, 
pertaining to, or characteristic of a pig; piglike; 
hoggish; stubborn; selfish, can; unclean, vile. 

1792 [iinplied in Piccisutv]. 18z0 W. Irvinc Sketch Bk., 
Rip Van Winkle $18 One had..small piggish eyes. 1829 
Soutuey O. Vewnian 11. 124 He hath not left His native 
country in that piggish mood Which neither will be led nor 
driven, 1873 J. R. Green Lett. (1901) 364, I don't like to 
be piggish and cantankerous. 1891 AN. § Q. 7th Ser. XII. 
511/2 He did not mean they were piggish or coarse. 

Hence Pi'ggishly adv.; Pi'ggishness. 

1992 CoterincE Leti., fo M/rs. Evaus (1895) 38 Mr. Hague 
who played on the violin most piggishly. 1804 CHARLOTTE 
Situ Conversations, etc. 1. 86 She is very piggishly brougbt 
up, indeed. 1858 Marnew Upper Rhine v. § 3 (1860) 277 
Our friend..was fairly taken aback by the piggishness. 

Piggy, piggie (pirgi), 56.1 [f. Pic 56.1 + -y.] 

1. A little pig, or animal so called ; also playfully 
applied, with various connotations, to a child. 

1799 in Spirit Pub. Frnés. 111. 25 Go to the forest, piggy, 
and deplore The miserable lot of savage swine. 1890 
Spectator 10 May, If the wornr objected to come out of 
the hole, ‘ piggy “(a hedgehog), with his head on one side, 
gently scratched away the grass with his right fore-paw and 
extracted him. 

2. The game of tip-cat; the ‘cat’ or piece of 
wood used in this game. 

1867 Standard papers ‘The game which is played by the 
street boys of London under the name of ‘tip-cat *..is, it 
appears, called ‘piggie’in the north. 1884 .Vauch. Guard. 
22 Sept. 8/4 ‘ Piggy “(which some members. .recognise under 
the naine of ‘tip-cat ') [was] among the features he described 
as objectionable in our street life, : 

Pi-gey, s6.* dial. [dim. ot Pic 6.2] A little pot. 

16.. Country Lass in Whitelaw Bk. Scot. Song (1844) 
04/1 My Paisley piggy, corked with sage Contains my drin 
ae thin, O. : 

Piggy,¢. [f Pie st.1+-y.] Piglikc; resem- 
bling that of a pig. 

a1845 Hoop Literary 4 Literal xii, Miss Ikey, Whose 
whole pronunciation was so piggy. 1874 BurNnanw Aly lime 
xxii. 198 He was fresh-coloured, with little piggy eyes. 

Piggy-back: sce PICK-A-BACK. 

Piggy-wiggy. Also piggy-wig. A childish 
timing extension of Piggy, little pig ; also applied 
playfully to a child. 

1862 Miss Yoncr Stokesley Secret i. (ed. 2) 15 There's plenty 
for pizggy-wiggy. 1865 Dickens J/ut. Fr. 1. iv, ‘ Well, 
Piggywiggies', said R. W., ‘how de do to-night.’ 1870 
Lear Mousense Songs, The Owl and the Pussy-cat ii, And 
there ina wood a Piggy-wig stood, With a ring at the end 
of his nose. 

Pig-head (pi-ghed). [f. Pic sb.1 + Heap s0., 
after uext.] An obstinate stupid head. 

1889 Daily News 12 Dec. 3/1 It took..years to drive the 
notion of a steam roller into the pig-heads of our vestries. 

Pigheaded (pi-ghe:déd), @. — [Parasynthetic 
deriv. of Pic s6.1 + HEAD sb. + -ED2.] Having ahead 
like that of a pig; usually fg., having the mental 
qualities ascribed to a pig; obstinate; stupid; 
perverse. 

1620 B. Jonson Mews fr. New World, You should be 
some dull tradesman by your pig-headed sconce now. 1774 
Gotpsm. Vat, Hist. (1862) I. vi. iii, 471 ‘The pig-headed 
Armadillo, with nine bands. 1811 Lev. Balatron., Pige 
headed, obstinate. 1838 Dickens Wich. Nick. xiii, A nasty, 
ungrateful, piz-headed, .. obstinate, sneaking dog. 188: 
Besant & Rice Chafl. of Fleet Wl. 99 My brother Will 
is as obstinate as he is pigheaded. 

Hence Pi'ghea dedly adv.; Pi'ghea:dedness. 

1886 Pall J/all G. 2 July 6/1 To the credit of his in- 
structors..he has learned his lesson pigheadedly and well. 
1803 Mar. Evcewortu Selinda 1. iv. 79 With true English 
pigheadedness..they went and polled for an independent 


[f. Pic sé.2] 


PIG-HERD. 


candidate of their own choosing. 1865 Masson Ree. Brit. 
Philos.iii. 225 A kind of pigheadedness,or indifference to ideas. 

Pig-herd (pitghsid). Also 7 ?piggard. [f. 
Pic sd.1+ Herp 56.2 The form pigyard prob. 
belongs here, but may be:—fzeward.] A keeper 
of a herd of pigs: cf. HOGHERD, SWINEHERD. 

1s9t Percivatt SJ. Dict., Porguero, a pigheard. a1697 
Auprey Brief Lives (1898) 11. 304 He sent for all his ser- 
vants, even the piggard-boy, to come and heare his palinode. 
18z0 SHELLEY (Edipus Tyr. u. i, 136 Squabbling makes pig- 
herds hungry, and they dine On bacon, and whip sucking- 
pigsthe more. 1886 W. J. Tucker £, Europe 213 Magyar... 
cattle-drivers, Bulgarian pig-herds,. -Wallachian shepherds. 

Pighill, obs. var. PigutLE. Pig-hole: see Pic. 

Pight, arch. pa.t. and pa. pple. of Pircn v.!: 
see also PITCHED ff. a.1 

Pight (pait), v. [The pa.t. and pa. pple. of 
PircuH v.! erroneously used as a present tense.] 


trans. To pitch. 

{1459 Rolls of Parlt. V. 348/2 It was nyghe evynne or ye 
..raungede youre Batailles, pightede youre tentes.] 1586 
Warner Al, Eng. 11. vii. (1589) 23 And hauing in their sight 
The threatned Citie of the Foe, his ‘Vents did Affer pight. 
1594 22d Rep. Doctor Faustus in Thoms £. £. Prose Rom. 
(1858) III. 348 Two most beautiful places to pighi tapers on. 
1866 J. L. Rose ir. Ovrd’s Met. 48 There doth he pight his 
net and pitch his snare. 1867 — tr. Virgil's Aineid 325 
Behold the pighted foe and battle-field. 

Pightle (pai't’l). ca’. Forms: «a. 3 pichtel, 
pichtil, pictel, pigtel, 5 pyghtell, 5-6 py- 
tell, 6-7 pightell, putell, 6-9 pightel, pitle, 
8 pightal, 7- pightle, (8-9 corruptly pigtail). 
Also 8. 3 pichel, pychel, pichil, pughull, 6-8 
pighill, 7-8 peighill; 6 pykkyll, 7 pickhill, 
pickell, 7-8 pickle. y. 7-9 picle. 5. 7-8 piddle. 
See also Pincie 56.2. [Origin obscure; the form 
seems to be diminutive. 

The two types pightel and pighel (pichel) are both found 
soon after 1200; the former was mid]. and southern; in KE. 
Anglia and Essex it became before 1500 AzteZ; piche/ was 
northern, and appears to have given the hardened form 
pickel; picle was app. a phonetic variant of A/tle, whence 
perh. also piddle through *J7t/7e. Cf. also PinGie 5.7] 

A small field or enclosure ; a close or croft. 

a. 1210 Hines in Cur. Dom. Reg., Bucks (1835) 1.247 Croftam 
-.que vocatur Leuernues pigtel, 12.. Deed in WV. ¥ Q. 
roth ser. V. 26/2 Totam croftam illain que vocatur Wlstones 
pictel que jacet sub Bosco. 1250-60 Furness Coucher 
(Chetham Soc., new ser. X1. 444), lotam terram..in loco qui 
vocatur Pichlil cum una acra ad caput Pichil. 1403 
Court-roll Gt. Waltham Manor, Essex, Idem dominus 
habet unum fossatum non scuratum erga Chalf-pyghtell. 
1494 in I. Gardner H/ist. Dunwich (1754) 52 My Pytell 
lyinge in the Parische of All Seinis within the said Town. 
1sq41 in Wigram £/sfow (1885) 161 One messuage, and one 
pightell, with appurtenances. 1562 in Glasscock Mee. St. 
Michacl's, Bp. Stortford (1882) 55 Wood of ye pytell called 
thorley wyk. 1650 Drasenose Coll. Doc. E* 19 A little close 
or pasture called Pightle about 1 rood in area. 1730 in 
Rep. Comm, Ing. Charities (1837) XX XI. 141 (Cambs.) Two 
pightals in Bottisham, and a dolver in Braddyls. 1819 
Rees Cycl., Pig-Tail,. .a provincial lerm sometiines applied 
to a small strip of ground generally in Ihe state of grass, 
1826 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. u1. 53 Never had that 
novelty in manure whitened lhecrofis and pightles of Court- 
Farm. @1843 Soutuey Compl. Bh, (1851) 1V. 430 The 
pigtail of the field, a small strip in grass. 1854 Kwicut 
Once upon a Time 11.117 There was one meadow. .called 
he Pitle (still a Norfolk word). 1893 J. C. Jearrreson BA, 
Recollect, (1894) I. i. 15 The paddocks and pightels about the 
town of my birth. 

B. c1zz0 Selby Chartud. II. 15 Unum essartum ., quod 
vocatur Pichel. 1254-80 /d/d. 81 Cum uno pychel prati in 
Ower Seleby. ¢12975 Whalley Coucher (Chetham Soc., Old 
Ser. XVI. 688), Partem cujusdam terre. .quod vocatur Mikel 
pughullet Litel pughull. 1503 [1/7722 of IVyne (Somerset Ho.), 
Pykkyll otherwise called crofte. 1651 AZS. Jadenture (co. 
Derby), One land called the Pickell land. 1688 A/S, /zden- 
ture, Close called .. the Peighill. 1699 AS. J/ndenture, 
Also the Pickhills [e¢sew/ere Pickills] in Brampton {co. 
York). xgir in Rep. Comm, Ing. Charities (1822) VIII. 
721 (Yorks.) {J. S. charged] a pighill next but three to bis 
close [with ss. yearly 10 the poor]. 1737 Court Roll, 
Wakefield, Close called..Peighill. 1737 aS. Jdenture 
(Rolleston, co. Stafford), A piece of neadow.. lying near 
to an inclosure called Pickle Meer. 

y. 1641 Termes de la Ley 219 Picle or pitle .. signifies 
with us a little small close or inclosure. a@ 1825 Forsy 
Voc. E. Anglia, Pitle, Picle, a small piece of inclosed 
ground, generally pronounced in the first, but not unfre- 
quently in the second form. 

6. 1638 Brascnose Coll. Mun., Covt. Burwaldescote, A 
piddle of pasture grownde of halfan acre. a 1693 ASHMOLE 
Antiqg. Berks. (1723) I. Introd. 39 Two Houses, and a Piddle 
of Land belonging to them. 

Pig-hull, -hutch, etc.: scc Pic 1 IV. 

Pig-iron. [f. Pic 56.17: cf. Sow-1ron.] 

1. Cast iron in pigs or ingots, as first reduced 


from the ore. 

1665 D., Duprey Afettallum Alartis (1851) 49 Some 
Furnaces make Twenty Tuns of Pig Iron Jer Week. 1805 
Forsytn Beauties Scot, (1806) I11. 104 The lateral moulds 
or channels are called pigs, and hence cast-iron receives lhe 
appellation of pig-iron, 1872 Yeats Techn. [ist. Comm. 
325 The finest English pig-iron is fron Cumberland hama- 
lite. 188: Raymonp A/ixing Gloss. s.v., Mine-pig is pig- 
iron made from ores only; cinder-pig, from ores with 
admixture of some forge or mill-cinder. 

attrib. 1882 Pall Mall G. 31 May g/2 The pig-iron 
markel opened with little doing at 47s. 2}d. cash. 

Cookery. An iron plate hung between the 
meat and the fire when the latter is too hot. 

a1756 Mrs. Havwoop New Present (1771) 105 If it [the 
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fire] should be too fierce in the middle, you must make use 
of a pig-iron. 1847-78 in HaLLiwELL. 


Pi-g-jump, v. app. orig. Australian slang. 
[f. Pie sb.14 Jumy v.]  ¢ztr. To jump in a frolic- 
some way from all four legs, without bringing 
them together as in buck-jumping. Hence Pi-g- 
jumper, a horse which pig-jumps. 

1892 Daily News 7 May 5/4 The vice of some of these pig. 
jumpers and buckers in the arena is very directly a matter 
oforiginal sin. 1893 Mrs. C. Praep Outlaw 4 Lawm, 1. xi. 
241, I don’t mind what I sit, short of a regular buck-jumper. 
I can even manage a little mild pig-jumping. J/édid. 242 
This horse won’l even pig-jump. ; 

+ Pi-gle. Ods. [According to A/phita, = med. 
L. pigula, F. pigle, of which nothing further is 
known. It was perh. another form of the word 
PaIcLe, though in ME. applied to an entirely 
different plant, and app. only in 16th c. identified 
with paig/e the cowslip. (In the Supplement to 
Gerarde, 1597, agle is given as ‘ sééchwort’.)] 

1, The Stitchwort, Ste//arta //olostea (apparently). 
_ ©3387 Sinon. Larthol. (.Anecd. Oxon.) 27 Lingua avis, 
i, stichewort i. pigle. /d/d@. 34 Pigle, i sticheworl. ¢ 1450 
Alphita (ibid,) 103 Lingua axis, pigula idem, florem habet 
album. gadice pigule. axglice sticheuurt. /did.146 Piguda, 
lingua avis. [Cf. Brit, Alus. Add. MSS. 15236,‘ Lingua 
avis, gallice pigle, latine vero pigla’.] 

2. = Palc.eE, the cowslip (apparently). 

1570 Levins A/anif. 129/35 Note, thal ofttimes d2e is 
written for 4i/,..g/e for gil [etc.]... Pigle [wspr. Pigil], for 
pigil, verbasculum. 

Pig-lead. Jead in the form of pigs, as it 
comes from the smelting-furnace. 

1825 J. NicHoLson Oferat. Mechanic 360 Vhe methods by 
which pig-lead is manufactured into sheet-lead. 1832 BasBAGE 
Econ. Manuf, xviii. (ed. 3) 166 The price of Pig-Lead was 
41 1S. per cwl. 

Pi-gless, ¢. [f. Pic sd.1+ -tess.] Without 
a pig or pigs; having no pigs. 

1895 Daily News 28 June 2/4 The Nalional Pig Breeders 
met ata pigless show for the second time. . . 

Piglet (piglet). [f Presd.1+-.er.] A little pig. 

1883 Miss BrouGuton Selinda 1.1. iv. 66 ‘Ihe little piglets 
.toddle sweetly about. 1895 C. Scorr Apple Orchards 73 
The black and white piglets, not yet weaned. 

Piglike (pi-g,lsik), a. and adv. [f. as prec. + 
-LIKE I.) Like, or like that of, a pig. 

1612 7wo Noble K. v. iv, Pig-like he [a restive horse] 
whines At the sharp rowel. 1849 Sk. Nai. Hist., Mame 
matia IV, 138 Their voice, a pig-like grunt. Sti Mary 
Kinostey IV. Africa 195, I can see the pink, pig-like hippo, 
whose colour bas been soaked out by the water, lying on 
the lower deck. 

Pig-lily : see Pic 54.1 13 b. 

Pigling (pi‘glin). In 8 piglin. [f. as prec. 
+ -LINGI.] A little or young pig ; a sucking-pig. 

1713 C’ress Wincuetsea J/isc. Poems 212 Then every 
Piglin she commends, And likens them to all their swinish 
Friends. 1833 Sir F. B. Heap Bubdles of Brunnen (1834) 
96 Tiny, ligh1-hearted, brisk, petulant piglings, 1887 JEssorP 
Arcady vii. 218 Sbe tends the poultry,..she looks after he 
piglings {etc.]. 

Hence Pi'glinghood, the condition of a pigling. 

1885 A. Stewart Twixt Ben Nevis & Glencoe 153 The 
stye which from early piglinghood had been its home. 

Pi-gly, a. nonce-we. [f. Pie sb.1 + -ty1] Of, 
pertaining to, or befitting a pig. 

1859 Trottore JV’. Jndies ii. (1860) 19, 1 believe that pigly 
grace consists in plumpness and comparative shortness. 

Pigmezan, pigmean, variants of PYGM£AN. 

Pig-maker, -market: see Pic! IV. 


Pigmeater (pi'gmite:). Australian slang, [f. 
Pic 56,1 + MEAT 56.1 + -ER1.]) A bullock which 


does not fatten ; a beast only fit for pigs’ food. 

1884 ‘R. Botprewoop’ Alelb, Alem. xiv. 105 Bullocks, 
which declined with fiendish obstinacy to fatten. They 
were what are known by the stock-riders as ‘ragers’ or 
‘pig-meaters’. 1890 — Col, Reformer xvi. (1891) 195 The 
last camp..contained an unusual number of ‘ pigmeaters’. 

Pigmen, erron. variant of Presy. 

Pigment (pi‘gmént). [ad. L. pigmentum,f. pig-, 
ping-tre to paint. So OF. pigment (12-13thc.). 
poe aha occurs in late OE. in sense 2. Cf. PrmEent.] 

. A colouring matter or substance. 

a. Any substance (usually artificially prepared) 
used for colouring or painting; a paint, dye, 
‘colour’; in technical use, a dry substance, usually 
in the form of powder or easily pulverized, which, 
when mixed with oil, water, or other liquid vehicle, 
constitutes a ‘ paint’. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.x1x. xxvi.(Bodl.MS.), Minium 
is a red coloure..: In Spayne is more suche pigment ban in 
oper londes. 1616 Buttokar Eng. Expos., Pigment, a 
painting. x621 Burton Anat. Mel. 11, it. 111, iii. (1651) 469 
Artificial inlicements and provocations of Gestures, Cloaths, 
Jewels, Pigmenls. 1663 Boyvte Exp. ist. Colours a, xii. 
Wks. 1772 1. 735 Allowme,..for the avoiding of ambiguity, to 
employ the word pigments to signify such prepared materials 
(as cochineal, vermilion, orpiment) as painters, dyers, and 
other artificers make use of. 1684-5 — Alix. Waters iv. 
Wks. 1V. 806 Balaustium, \ogwood, brasil, and other 
astringent vegetable pigments. 1799 G. Smitu Ladoratory 
I. 312 A beautiful white pigment called ceruse. 1883 Ruskin 
Art Eng. 11 Vhe harmonies possible with material pigments, 

b. Wat. Hist., etc. Any organic substance occur- 
ting in and colouring any part of an animal or 
plant ; the natural colouring-matter of a tissue. 


PIGMENTLESS. 


_ [2835-6 Topp Cycl. Anat. 1. 3/1 During pregnancy an 
increased secretion of pigrnentum is said lotake place.] 1842 
Pricnarp Wat, Hist. Alan (ed. 2) 89 The discoloration de- 
pended on the presence of cells filled wilh pigment, 1884 
Bower & Scotr De Bay's Phaner. 68 Grains of chlorophyll 
and allied pigments. 

+2. = Pinment 1. Ods. (in Scott, arch.) 

[1150-1200 in Sax. Leechd. 111. 136 Nim hwyt cudu & 
gyngyfere & recels..of obbrum pyhmentum ane sliccan 
fulne. 1398 TRrevisa Barth. De P?. R. xix. ix. (Bodl. MS.), 
Pigmentum hab bal name as il were pilis mentum, quod 
scilicel in pila est contumsum [sic] bat is ibete in a mortere: 
of pe whiche spicery by pigmentary crafte he makeb 
likinge drinke and electuaries.] c1420 Padlad.on Husé. vi. 
167 To sauour,.with putlyng to pygmeni, Or pepur, or 
sum other condyment. 1471 Riptey Comp. Adch, x. il. in 
Ashm, Theat. Chem. Brit. (1652) 181 As musk in Pygments. 
1819 Scorr /vanhoe iii, Place the best mead, .. the most 
odoriferous pigments, upon the board. 

3. attrib. and Comb. (usually in sensc 1b), as 
pigment-cell, -grain, -granule, -molecule, -particle, 
-speck, -Spot; pigment-bearing, forming. -Jaden adjs. 

3842 Pricnarp Nat. //ist. Man (ed. 2) 89 Description of 
lhe ig eee in the negro. 1859 J. R. rs cs Protozoa 
65 A bright coloured particle (usually red), termed the.. 
‘pigment spol',is found in the bodies of many /u/fusoria. 
1875 tr. von Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. \. 248 The pigmenl 
bacteria, which cannot be distinguished from one another 
microscopically. /did. 11.625 Cells and flakes containing 
pigment granules. 1879 Harvan Zyesight ii. 14 A layer of 
flat, dark brown, or nearly black, pigment cells. also covers 
lhe posterior surface of the iris. 1898 P. Manson 7/7of. 
Diseases iii, 73 For ihe most part these pigment grains are 
enclosed in leucocyte-like bodies. /éid. 81 The 1endency the 
pigment-laden leucocytes exhibit to carry lheir burden lo 
thespleen. 1899 4 d/butt's Syst. Med. VIII. 916 The etiology 
of pigmenl-bearing new growth. 

b. Special combs.: pigment colour (see quot.) ; 
pigment-printing, (a) a method of printing cali- 
coes, etc. with pigments attached to the cloth by 
an albuminons substance ; (4) the printing of per- 
manent photographs with carbon or other pigments. 

1862 O'Neitt Dict. Calico Printing & Dyeing 168 Pig- 
ment colours, \his name has been given lo those colours 
whicb are in lhe stale of powder, and insoluble in the vehicle 
by which they are applied to the fabric. 1883 //ardwich’s 
Photogr. Chem. (ed. Taylor) 339 Carbon, or pigment 
pay aie {in Ehotgere pave 1897 J. Nico in Outing (U.S.) 

XX. 496/2 The carbon or pigmen! printing method gives 
the very highest class of positives. ; 

Pigmental (pigme'ntal), a. [f. L. pigment- 
um (see prec.) +-AL.] =PIGMENTARY a.2. Hence 
Pigme'ntally adv. 

1842 Pricnarp Vat. Hist. Man (ed. 2) 83 The mucous or 
pigmental membrane. 1886 Belgravia Mag. LIX. 353 Over- 
coloured, pigmentally and orally. 1896 Adébutt's Syst. Med. 
I. 114 Atrophy and pigmental degeneration (as apart from 
pigmental infiltration). 

Also 


Pigmentary (pi'gméntari), 5d. and a. 
4 pymentarie, -ye, 5 pygmentarie. f[ad. L. 
pigmentari-us adj., of or belonging to paints or 
unguents; sb. a dealer in these, in med. L. esp. in 
scents, spices, and aromatic confections, f. fzg- 
ment-un ; see PIGMENT and -ARy 1.] 

+A. sé. a. A maker or seller of ointments, 
drugs, etc.; an apothecary. b. (In quot. 1474) 
app. an aromatic confection. Ods. 

1382 Wvycur Exod. xxxvii. 29 Ensence of moost clene 
swete smellynge spices, with lhe werk of pymentarye [Vudg. 
opere pigmentarii; 1388 a makere of oynement; 1609 Biste 
(Dossy pigmentarie} — Song Sol. v. 13 The chekes of 
hym as litle flores of swote spicis, plaunted of pymenlaries. 
1474 Caxton Chesse 11. v. 101 Makers of pygmentaries, 
spicers and apotiquaries. 

B. adj. +1. Pertaining to an apothecary or 
maker of aromatic confections. Ods. 

1382 Wyctur Sozg Sol. iii. 6 Smoke of tbe swote spices, of 
myrre, and of encens, and of alle pymentarie poudre [1388 
al poudur of an oynemenl makere]. 1398 [see PicMENT 2); 

2. Of, pertaining or belonging to, or consisting of 
pigment; producing or containing pigment or 
colouring-matter; in Path, characterized by the 
formation or presence of pigment. 

185x CARPENTER J/an, Phys. (ed. 2) 590 To reflect the 
light that reaches the interior of ihe eye, when .. not 
prevented from doing so by the interposition of the pig- 
mentary layer. 1851 Wricnt Richardson's Introd. Geol. 
xli. 385 The ink, though fossilised, retaining its pigmentary 
property. 1860 O. W. Hotmes Prof, Break/.t. iv, The 
purple-black of the..wbiskers is constitutional and_not pig- 
mentary. 1876 Bristowe The. & Pract. Med, (1878) 84 The 
deposition of yellow, red, and brown pigmentary granules. 

Pigmentation (pigménté-fan). vo/. Nat. 
Hirst.and Path. ([mod.f. L. prgmentatus painted 
(f. pigmentium paint) + -IoN: see -ATION. So F, 
pigmentation.} Coloration or discoloration by 
formation or deposition of pigment in the tissues. 

1866 A. Fuint Princ. Med. (1880) 59 Pigmentation is not 
in itself a morbid process of much importance, 1876 Ir. 
Wagner's Gen. Pathol. (ed. 6) 315 Pigmentation of tbe skin 
affects eitber the rele Malpighii or the corium. 


Pigmented (pigméntéd), a. [f Prement + 
-ED 4.} Charged or coloured with pigment. 

1866 A. Fuint Princ. Med. (1880) 246 These atrophic lungs 
are usually deeply pigmented. 1883 Hardwich's Photogr. 
Chem. (ed. Taylor) 347 The pigmented tissue should be of 
thal kind which bas a minimum of Gelatine and amaximum 
of colouring matter. . 

Pi-gmentless, a. [f.as prec. + -LESS.] Destitute 


of pigment, a 1890 in Cent. Dict. 


. of 1. pinna pinnacle; see Pinton 5d.2] 


PIGMENTOSE. 


Pi-gmentose, a. [f.as next + -osE.] = next. 

Pigmentous (pigments), 2 [f. L. pig- 
ment-um PIGMENT +-o0US.] Characterized by the 
presence of pigment; pigmentary. 

1836-9 Todd's Cycl. Anat. Il. 961/1 The exterior surface of 
the retina being covered by a dark pigmentous membrane. 

Pi-g-me:tal. [f. Picsd.17 + Metat: cf. Sow- 
METAL.] Metal, usually iron, in the form of pigs. 

1731 Gentl. Mag. 1. 167 [He] proposes with Pit-coal Fire 
to make Bar Iron from Pig-metal. 1761 Chron in Aun. 
Reg. 73/1 His new invented method of making malleable 
iron from pig or sow metal. 183: J. Hottann J/anuf 
Metal \. 27 Sow metal, or pig metal, epithets.. referring to 
the blocks as they may have been run in the main or the 

collateral gutters, the former being called svws, and the 
latter pigs, respectively. 

Pigmy: see Premr. 

Pigne, obs. fo:m of PINE. 

Pignerate, -ation: sce PIGNORATE, -ATION. 

+ Pi-gnolate, pi-niolate. Obs. [a. F. pigno- 
fat, ‘the preserued kernell of a Pine-apple, or con- 
serue of Pine-kernells’ (Cotgr.); cf. It. prgso/o 
‘a kindc of meate of pine-apples’ (Florio 1595), 
also Picgnon!, and -ate!.] A conserve or con- 
fection made of pignons or pine-kernels. 

1544 Puaer Regim. Life (1560) Dj, All swete thynges are 
verye good as apples sodden with suger. . pignolate, penedies, 
whyte pylles, suger candy, and the iuice of likorice. /6id. 
(1553) Dv b, Pignolate, and swete almondes. 1657 ToMLin- 
son Renon's Disp. 171 Another kind of paste..which the 
Neotericks call Piniolate or Pignolate because its made of 
Pine kernells. ; : ‘ 

| Pignon!, ?Oés. [F. pzgson (pin‘on) a pine- 
kernel = Sp. pitton, Pg. pinhado:—late L. type 
*pinion-em, f. pinea pine-cone. Cf. Pinion 56.5, 
PiNoy.] 

1. A pine-kernel; the edible seed of the stone- 
pine (Pinus Pinea) of the south of Europe, or of 
other species of pine. 

1604 E. G[rimstone| D'Acosta’s Hist, Indies w. xxx, 292 
There are great pine trees in New Spaine, though..they 
beare no pignons or kernells, but empty apples. 1866 Treas. 
Bot.. Pignou, or Pinone, the edible seed of the cones of 
various pines, as those of ss Pinca, .-eaten in Italy, 

+2. The Physic-nut of S. America: =Pg. pinhdo, 
Pinion 56.5 1, Obs 

1604 E. G[rimstone) D’Acosta’s Hist. Indies ww. xxix. 289 
There are a thousand of these siniples fit to purge, as.. 
pignons of Punua,.and many other things. 

ll Pignon * (pzn’on). Arch. [F. pegron a gable- 
end = It. pignone (Littré), Romanic augmentative 
A gable. 

1875 F. I. Scupamore Duy Dreams 38 Rich in houses 
with gables and pignons. : 

Pignorate (pignoret), ppl. a. [ad. L. pigne- 
rat-us, pa. pple. of prexerare: secnext.] a. Given 
or taken in pledge; pledged, pawned, b. Kclat- 
ing to things pledged, pigncratitious, 

16.. Corshill Baron-Court Bk. in Ayr & Wigton Arch. 
Coll. 1V. 115 The said William Glen pursued the said 
Robert for the said pistoll for what the same wes pignoral. 
1886 Muirneao in Encyel. Brit. XX. 6929/2 Pignorate and 
hypothecary rights were unknown as rights protected by 
action at the time now being dealt with. 

Pignorate (pi'gnoret), v. Also pignerate. 
[ad. LL. prgnerdve (in med. spelling prgnorare) to 
give asa plcdye, f. pignus ( pigner-, -or-) pledge: 
see -ATE3.] (/rans. To give or take as u pledge; 
to pledge, pawn. Hence Pi-gnorated Af/. a. 

1623 CockERAM, Pignerate, to pawne. 1656 BLount 
Glossogr., Pign. rate, to lay a gage, or mortgage; also to 
take in pawn. 1842 17, Smith's Diet. Grk. & Rom. Antiq. 
760/1 If the pledger sold a inovable thing that was pignerated. 
1878 /éid. 1037/1 A man could not acquire possession by 
means of a pignorated slave. 

Pignoration pignéra‘fan). Alsopigner-. [ad. 
L. pigneration-em pledging, f. pignerare: see 
prec.] The action of pledging or pawning. 

1623 Cockrram, Cigueration, a pawning or morgaging. 
1658 Piitiivs, Pigneration (ed, 1678 Pignoration),a gaging 
or laying to pawn. 1875 Maine “ist. /nst. ix. 270 The 
Pignoration of the Continental Teutonic Law is more archaic 
than the Distress with which we are familiar in England. 

Pignoratitious (pignorati-{as), a. rare. Also 
pigner-. [f. 1. pigneraticius adj., belonging toa 
pledge : see P1IcNoRATE ff/.a. and -iTIous.] Re- 
lating to things given in pledge or pawned. 

_ 1656 BLount Glossogr., Pigneratitions, that which is laid 
in pledge, or pertaining to gage. 1795 WvytHe Decis. 
Virginia 57 Questions arisinz on pigneratitious contracts. 

Pignorative, a. [ad. F. pignoratif (1567), 
f. L. pignorare: see PiGNoraTE and -aTIvE.] ‘That 
gives in pledge; pledging, pawning. 

1611 Cotcr., Pignorati/, pignoratiue, impledging, ingaging 
by suretiship, or with a pawne. Hence 1616-63 BuLLOKAR 
Expositor, Pignorative, impledging, ingaging by suretiship, 
or witha pawn. 18:8in Topp, 1848in Wuarton Law Dict. 

Pig-nut. [f. Pic sé.) + Nur.] 

1. The tuber of Burtum flexuosum; = EARTH- 
NUT I. 

r6r0 SHaxs. Temp. 11, ii. 172, I with my long nayles will 
digge thee pig-nuts. 1693 Ropinson in PAtl. 7rans. XVII. 
826 The Roots..commonly call’d Kepper-Nuts, Pignuts and 
Gernuts in the North, lie very deep, and fatten Hogs. 1711 
Aopison Sfect. No. 69 ® § No Fruit grows Originally 
among us. hesides Hips and Haws, Acorns and Pig-Nutts. 


| 
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1883 STEVENSON Jyeas. /s/ (1886) 277 Dig away, hoy’s,.. 
you'll find some pig-nuts. 
+2. Applied to an acorn (with reference to Don 


Quixote ch. xi). Obs. nonce-use. 

1711 E. Warp Quix. I. 373 At length the Don in Pensive 
Mood His Golden Pignuts {#.¢. acorns, as eaten in the 
Golden Age] gravely view'd. . 

3. The pear-shaped fruit of a N. American tree, 
the brown hickory (Carya glabra or forcina),; 
also the tree itself; = HoG-NuT 1. 

1760 J. Lee /ntrod. Bot, App. 322 Pig Nut, Fuglans. 
1829, 1866 [see Hoc-nut 1]. 1884 Mitter Plané-n., Pig-nut, 
American, Carya porcina. ’ 

Pig-rat. [trans]. of Telugu pandzhokku, 
Banpicoot.] ‘lhe large bandicoot rat of India. 

1859 Tesnent Ceylon (1860) I. 150 Another favourite article 
of food with the coolies is the pig-rat or Bandicoot. 1865 
Reader 14 Jan. 43/3 Bandicoot is..intended to represent 
the Telugu fandi-kokku, literally, ‘ pig-rat’. 

ll Pigri‘tia. Oss. [L., = sloth, slothfulness.] 
A former name of the sloths of South America. 

(1642 Furirr Holy & Prof. St. w. iv. 256 The beast in 
Brasil, which the Spaniards call Pigritia, which goes no 
farther in a fortnight then a man will cast a stone.}] 1706 
Patuiies, ’igritia, Slothfulness. .. Also an American Beast 
call’d a Sloth. 1775 Apair Amer, (nd, 417 Nearly related 
to the South-American animal /’%grrtra, that makes two or 
three days journey in going up a tree. . 

+ Pigri-tious, a. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. pigritia 
sloth (f. pige slothful) + -ovs.] Slothful. So 
+Pigritude [f. L. type *fizgerit#do], + Pivgrity 
[ad. L. prgritas}, slothfulness (obs. rare—°). 

1623 CockeraM, Pigritie, Pigritude, slothfulnes 1638 T. 
Witaxer Bloed of Grape Pref. 8 Pigritious and impudent 
persons. 1656 Biounr Glossogr., Pigritude. 

Pig’s in Comé.: see P1G 1 13 ¢. 

Pig-sconce (pi‘giskpns). [See Scoxce.] A 
pig-headed fellow; a pig-head. 

1632 Massincer City Afadam i. i, Ding. He is No pig- 
sconce, mistress. Secret. He has an excellent head-piece. 
1879 G. Mereoitu £goist II. 78 These representatives of 
the pig-sconces of the population judged by circumstances. 

Pigskin. [f. Pic 56.1 + Skin.] ‘The skin of 
the pig or hog (called in 18th c. HoGskin) ; leather 
made of this. Ifcnce in Sporting slang, a saddle. 

3855 Athenzum 29 Dec. 1531 The Major ..sees more 
things in pigskin and whipcord than are found in inost men’s 
philosophy. 1876 Besant & Rice Gold. Butterfly ii, ‘The 
best servant whoever put his leg across pig-skin. 1894 J. K. 
Fowter Recollect. O. Country Life vi. 44 He was not 
particularly noted in the pigskin. 1899 Macks. Life 
Morris 11. 326 The white pigskin binding with silver clasps. 

b. The skin of a hog used as a bottle. 

3883 V. Stuart Egypt 37 Water-carriers loaded with pig: 
skins we1e conspicuous among the thiong. 

Pigsney, -ny. arch. and dial. Forms: a. 4 
piggesney3s, 4-6 piggesnye, 6 pygeysny, 
pyeges nye, pigges-ny, pygs(-)nie, pygsnye, 
pigesnie, 6-8 pigs(-)nye, 7 pigsneye, pignie, 
8 pig-nye, 6- pigsny, pigs(--nie, pigs -)ney; 
B. 6 pigseie, 9 ‘Wza/.) pigsy. [ME. f. pigges pig's 
+ neyje, var. of cyze, ee with prosthetic 2, app. 
derived from an eye, min eye; prob. originating in 
children’s talk and the fond prattle of nurses. 

The eye of the pig (as that of a bird in Brrn’s-nte) is taken 
as a familiar type of a sinall eye; the expression is thus 
equivalent topinke or pinkie nye, PiNKENy, ‘tiny eye’, which 
was used in the same way as a term of endearment; but 
early examples showing figecs nye applied to the eye itself 
(sense 2) have not yet been found.) 

1. One specially cherished ; a darling, pct ; com- 
monly used as an endearing form of address. 
a. Chiefly applied to a girl or woman; in mod. 
dial, often opprobrious. 

a. ¢1386 Cuaucer Miller's T. 82 She was a prymerole a 
piggesnye ffor any lord to leggen in his bedde. a 1529 
SKELTON MWomanhod, etc, 20 What prate ye, praty pyggysny? 
1549 Cuatoner Erasm. on Folly F ij, Another fall in love 
with some yonge pygsnie. @1553 Upatt Noyster D.1. iv. 
(Arb.) 27 ‘Then ist mine owne pygs nie, and blessing on my 
hart. 1589 Triumphs Love & fort, F ij b, Vhen will I make 
ny loving song upon mine owne pigsnye. 1629 MAssiNGER 
Picture n.i, If thou art, As I believe, the pigsney of his 
heart, Know he’s in health. 1667 Drypen Tesrpest wv. iii, 
How does my Pigs-nye? 1698 Farquuar Love & Bottle 1. 
i, And the little pigsny has mamma’s mouth. 1784 R. Bace 
Barham Downs \.11 Never think I shall long survive thee, 
pigsnye. 1834 Soutnry Doctor liv. (1848) 121/2 When pigsnie 
arrives and the purchaser opens the close sedan chair in 
which she has been conveyed to his house. 1876 Mapox- 
Brown Dwade Bluth 1. v. 102 She began to pour forth.. 
insinuations relative to a certain ‘Trapseing, hautecking, 
kerping, pigsnie ’. 

B. 1553 Bare tr. Gardiner’s De vera Obed. Kjb, How 
doth my sweteheart, what saith now pigges eye? 1869 J. P. 
Morris Gloss. Words Furness 71 iesy,a term of endear- 
nent, as ‘ Thow lile pigsy ’. 

+b. More rarely applied to a manor boy. Ods. 

1581 J. Bri. Haddon's Answ. Osor.68b, And your sweet 
piggesnye Emanuel will smoyle close in his sleave. a 1588 
TARLTON Jests (1844) Introd. 21 The player fooles deare 

rling pigsnie He calles himselfe his brother. 1708 Brit. 
ae No. 68. 2/2 You, ven once they have your Money, 
© more their Pigsnies are nor Honey. 

+2, An eye; a ‘dear little eye’. Ods, 

1663 Butter //ud. u. i. 560 And shine upon me but 
benignly, With that one, and that other Pigsneye. 1709 
Brit. Apollo\\. No. 11. 3/1, I rise, And rub my Pigs Nyes. 
@ 1774 GotpsM. tr. Searron's Com. Roniance (1775) Il. 10 
The hostess received such a blow on her little pig-nyes, that 
she saw a hundred thousand lights at the same time. 
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PIGTAIL. 


Pigsticking (pi-gisti:kin). 
STICKING v7, sb.] 

1. The hunting of the wild boar with a spear. 

1848 THackeray Van, Fair |x, Describing the sport of 
pigsticking..with great humour and eloquence. 1881 J. 
Grant Cameronians |. iii. 32 The dinner-gong .. recalled 
his thoughts from pig-sticking and Central India. 

2. The butchering of swine by sticking a knife 
into the heart or aorta. 

1884 M. Arnotp in Harfer’s Alag. Oct. 7907/2, I would 
not go to see the pig-sticking at the stock-yards. 

Hence Pi'gstick v. 27/7., to hunt the wild boar; 
Pi-gsticker, (2) one who follows the sport of 
pigsticking ; (4) a horse trained to this sport. 

1891 Kirtixc City Dreadf. Nt. 74 Animals who stand on 
one hind leg and beckon with all the rest, or try to pigstick 
in harness. 1866 Trevetyan in Fraser's Jlag. LXXIII. 
387, I may bea young pig-sticker, but I am too old a sports- 
inan to make such a mistake as that. 1889 Atheneum 
24 Aug. 255/1 The courage, horsemanship, and skill with lis 
spear required in the pigsticker. 1900 Sir J. FayrEeR 
Kecollect. iii. 62, 1 bought a horse, a well-known pig-sticker. 

Pig-stone, -swill, etc.: see Pig 1 IV. 

Pigsty (pi'gistai). A sty or pen for pigs, in- 
cluding a shed or covered enclosure. 

1sgr Percivate Sf. Dict., Cahorda, a pigges stie, Hara. 
16z9 Massincer /’icture wv. ii, Slight! ‘tis a prison, or a 
pig-sty! 37210 STEELE Zatler No. 169 ? 1 What Wash is 
drank up in so many Honrs in the Parlour and the Pigsty. 
31853 H. Warton Digest Cases l’ennsylz. 473 A pigstye 
in a city is per se a nuisance. 

b. ¢ransf. Applied to a dwelling only fit for 
a pig; a miserable or diity hovel. 

1820 Syp. Smitu Js, (1867) 1. 311 All degrees of all 
nations begin with living in pigstyes. 1884 LaBoucHeErE in 
Fortn, Rev. Fel, 219 Vhe poor in our great towns are con- 
demned to live in pig-styes, and to pay excessive rents for 
this accommodation. i 

Pig’s wash, pigwash. The swill of a 
brewery or kitchen given to pigs; = Hocwasn. 
Also applicd contemptuously to weak inferior 
liquor, and in other abusive seuses. 

1630 Vinker of Turvey Aiij, These comming as farre short 
of lis, as Bragget goes beyond the Pigs wash or small Beere. 
1850 Cartyte Latter-d, Janplr., Fcsuttisin 29 Moral evil is 
unattainability of Pig's wash. 1866 Gro. Etior F. //olty, 
If I had not seen that..pig-wash, even if I could have got 
plenty, of it, was a pocr sort of thing. I should never have 
ooked life fairly in the face. 1887 Ruskin >xtertta 11, 
284 [I was} content in my dog's chain, and with my pig’s- 
wash, in spite of Carlyle. 

Pigtail. [So called from resemblance to the 
tail ol a pig.] 

1. a. ‘Tobacco twisted into a thin rope or roll. 

1688 R. Hotme Arimouwry i. xxii. (Roxb.) 274/1 Pig taile, 
is a very small wieath or roll tobacco. 1740 Swirt Will 
Wks. 1745 VIII. 384, I bequeath to Mr. John Grattan. .my 
silver box..in which I desire the said John to keep the 
tobacco he usually cheweth, called pigtail. 1760 H. WALroLe 
Lett, to Mann 7 May, He..took some pigtail tobacco out 
of his pocket. 2839 ‘J. Fume’ Paper on Lobaceo 120 Piz- 
tail when smoked 1s equally as strong as shag. 

b. A faithing candle. dad. 

1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2) s.v., The watching of the pig- 
tail was a superstitious ceremony observed in Craven..on 
the Eve of St. Maik. On that evening, a party of males or 
females. .place on the floor a lighted pig-tail, for so a small 
or faithing candle is denominated. 1867 Hartann & W, 
Lane. Kolk-lere 140 On the fast of St. Agnes she watches a 
small candle called a ‘ pig-tail’, to see the passing image of 
her future husband. 

e. Naut. A short length of rope; a rope’s end. 

1894 Daly Tel. 18 Oct. 6/5 Hit..with a ‘ pigtail’, a piece 
of thick rope. 

2. A plait or queue of hair hanging down from 
the back of the head; applied sec. to that worn 
by soldiers and sailors in the latter part of the 
18th and beginning of the 19th century, and still 
frequently by young girls, and now esf. to that 
customary among the Chinese. 

1753 IlaAnway 77 av. (1762) I. vu. xciii. 428 ‘They observe 
an uniformity about their heads by wearing pigtails. 1768-74 
‘Tucker £4 Nat. (1834) 11. 595 The French carpenter can- 
not saw his boards, without a long pig-tail and ruffled shirt. 
1822 W. Irvine Sraced, //all (1849) 52 A soldier of the old 
school, with powdered lead, side locks, and pigtail. 1830 
Examiner 801/1 Trousers came in with the French Revolu- 
tion, pigtails went out with Lord Liverpool. 1838 Dickens 
Nich, Nick. xiv, (Mrs. Kenwigs’ girls] had flaxen hair, tied 
with blue ribbons, hanging in luxuriant pigtails down tbeir 
backs. 1874 Lavy Herpert tr. //thner"s Ramble i. xit. 193 
Chinamen..with their black caps, and equally black pig- 
tails. 1885 FairHotr Costume mm Eng. (ed, 3) 11. 321 Pig- 
tails in the army were reduced in 1804 to seven inches in 
length and in 1808 cut off. ¢1890 /. IVslson’s Fate 76 He 
.. wiped his grizzled moustache and twisted its extiemities 
into pig-tails. 1895 Mrs. 13. M. Croker Iié/age Zales (1896) 
66, I was still a rather troublesoine schoolgirl in short frocks 
and a pig-tail. f 

b. ¢ransf. The wearer of a pigtail; a Chinese. 

1886 Cornt. Alag. July 55 Sweetmeats.. being great 
favourites with the ‘ pigtails’. 

+3. A pigtailed monkey. Oés. 

1774 Gorosm. Naé. /7/ist. 1V. 215 The Maimon of Buffon, 
which Edwards calls the Pigtail, is the last of the baboons, 
and..no larger than acat. (Cf. Pictaitep a. 1.) ; 

4. atirib. and Comb, (chiefly from 2). @. In 
sense ‘of, pertaining to, wearing a pigtail’; cod/og. 
Chinese: as pigtail brigade, land, party; bb. in 
sense ‘characteristic of the period when pigtails 
were worn’, old-fashioned, pedantic, absurdly 


[f. Pic sé. 4 


PIGTAILED. 


formal (cf. Ger. zoff), as pigtail drill, period, pro- 
fessor, tory; ©. = PIGTAILED 1, as pigtail macaque; 
also pigtail tobacco (see 1a); pigtatlwise adv. 

1817 Coppert Wks. XXXII. 114 Do the Pig tail Order 
suppose, that such means will be resorted to now? 1859 
Sara Sw. round Clock (1861) 186 How I should have liked 
to witness the old pigtail operas and ballets performed at the 
Pantheon. 1865 NM. Pattison £ss. (1889) I. 348 Heyne was 
essentially a dull, wooden man,—a pigtail professor after 
all. 1867 Woop Pop. Nat. Hist., Mammalia 16 Bruh or 
Pig-tail Macaque.—J/acacus uewuestrinus. 1885 Leisure 
Hour Jan. 32/1 Emancipation from the ‘ pigtail drill’, 1887 
Asupy-Sterry Lazy .Winstrel (1892) 199 Her ample tresses 
one descries Are closely plaited, pig-tail-wise. 1890 Pall 
Mall G. 10 Feb. 7/2 These same monkeys, the so called 
pig-tail variety, are taught by the Malays to pick fruit for 
them in the forests. 1898 Athenazum 19 Mar. 366/1 He 
was a typical ‘pigtail Tory’. 1899 Daily News 25 Oct. 2/1 
Mr. Yerburgh. the leader of what was known last Session 
as ‘the Pigtail Party* in the House of Commons, is con- 
templating a journey to China. 

Pigtail, corrupt form of PIGHTLE. 

iia ene (pirgitéld), a [f. pree. + -ED 2.] 

1, Having a tail like a pig’s. 

1758 Epwarps Glean. Nat. /ist. 1. 8 The Pig-tailed 
Monkey, from the Island of Sumatra, in the Indian Sea. 
1864 Atkinson List Provinc. Nanies Birds, Pig-tailed 
Winder, Prov. name for Pintail Duck. 1896 List Anim. 
Zool. Soc. (ed. 9) 24 Alacacus nemestrinus .. Pig-tailed 
Monkey... East Indies. 

2. Having a pigtail; tied up or plaited into a 
pigtail. 

1754 SHEBBEARE JMJatriniony (1766) 1. 189 Hair..powder'd 
and pig-tail’d. 1775 SHeripan S¢. Pate. Day u. iv, All the 
pigtailed lawyers and bagwigged attorneys. 1791-3 in 
Spirit Pub. Frués. (1799) 1. 67 A pig-tailed periwig. 1892 
Spectator 27 Feb. 305/1 To wonder at pig-tailed China. 

Pi-gtaily, a. xonce-wd. Of or pertaining to the 
pigtail period ; old-fashioned. 

1859 Saca 7w. round Clock (1861) 300 Old fashioned, out 
of date, rococo, and pigtaily. 
+ Pig-taker. Vés. 
merly an office in the Roval Household. 
1455 in Househ. Ord. (1792) *21 Th’ office of the Catery.. 
1 Grome Piggetaker. 1538 /did. 218 Allowance to be given., 
unto Thomas Playfoote, Yeoman-Pigtaker for every Veale, 

being fatt and good,..that he shall send into the Larder. 

Pig-trotter, -trough, -tub, etc.: see Pig]. 

Pigweed. A name given to various herbs 
devoured by swine (some of them also eaten by men 
under stress of hunger), as the Goosefoots, Chevzo- 
podium album and rubrum; Cow-parsnip; Knot- 
grass; Comfrey; in N. America, the green Ama- 
ranth, Amarantus retroflexus. Winged pigweed, 
a coarse branching herb, Cycloloma platyphylium, 
of the Western U.S. . 

1844 H. Hurcuinson Pract. Drainage Land 159 The 
roots of a weed called pig weed. 1854 THoreau iValden 
Vii. (1886) 159 That's Roman wormwood,—that’s pigweed,— 
that’s sorrel,—that's piper-grass. 1865 Daily Tel. 7 Nov. 
5/1 Whe tiny islets being covered with pig-weed, large ear- 
wigs, and land crabs. 1884 Harfer's A/ag. Mar. 601/2 
Here we find..pig-weed six inches in stem, and wearing a 
huge flower like ahat. 1892CA. Ties 15 Jan. 43/1 [Famine 
in Russia] Those who have bread are compelled to adulterate 
it with pigweed [Chenopodtum rubrum), which, taken in 
quantities, is a bitter emetic. 1893 J. A. Barry 5S. Brown's 
Bunyip, etc. 146 We..lived for months at a time on damper, 
bullock and pigweed in a bark humpy. 

t+ Pigwidgin, -widgeon. 0ds. Also pig 
wigeon. Of obscure origin and meaning: see 
quots. 1730-1785. 

Some have identified it with Pigwizgen, -wiggin, used by 
Greene and Nashe as a gvasi-proper name, and by Drayton 
as the name of a fairy knight favoured by Queen Mab the 
wife of Oberon, also by Davenant. In Cotton it is ap- 
parently a term of contempt, and rimes with digg, cap or 
hood. Pig-widgin (.widgin) appears in Cleveland a/trié, 
as a contemptuous or hostile epithet for the Scotch; spelt by 
Bailey -wigeox, hy Johnson -widgeou, app. after the name 
of the bird. Its connexion with Pigwiggin is not proved. 

[a 1592 GreENE Selis2us 1909 Now will | be as stately to 
them as if ] were maister Pigwiggen our constable. 1596 
Nasue Saffron-Walden Wks. (Grosart) 111. 191 No more 
will | of his calling me Captaine of the boyes, and Sir Kil- 
prick; which isa name fitter for his Piggen de wiggen, or 
gentlewoman. 1599 — Lenten Stuffe To Radr., Hf it were 
so, goodman Piz-wizgen, were not that honest dealing? 
1627 Drayton My phidia xii, Pigwiggen was this Fairy 
Knight, One wond'rous gracious in the sight Of fair Queen 
Mab, which day and night He amorously observed. 1629 
Davenant Albovine u. i. Dij, Addo. Is not your name 
Pigwiggin? Cuny. Pigwiggin! your Grace was wont to 
call me Cunymond: I ain no Faery. 1675 Corton Scoffer 
Scofft 68 What such a nazardly Pigwiggin, A little Hang- 
strings in a Biggin ?] 

1687 Cleveland's WWks., Rebel Scot 12 Yo see bis Country 
sick of Pym's disease; By Scotcli Invasion to be made a 
prey To such Pig-Widgin Myrmidons as they. 1730-6 
Baitey (folio), Pig Wigeon (with the Vulgar) a silly fellow. 
1755 JoHNson, Pigwidgcon..is a kind of cant word for any- 
thing petty or small. [Quotes Cleveland.) 1785 Grose 
Dict. Vulg. 7. s.v. Pig, Pig-widgeon, a simpleton, 

Hence Pigwi'dgin, -wi-dgeon v. 

1852 M. W. Savace Reuben AMedlicott 1. 11. Argt. 214 In 
short the Medlicotts were Pigwidgeoned, and we are not to 
pity them, for they brought the Pigwidgeoning on them. 
selves. Pigwidgeoning will prove to be a social usage, 
nearly akin to spunging. 

Pig-woman, -wool, etc.: see Pic! 13. 

+ Pi-gwort. Herb. Obs. = PIGWEED. 

1575 Turserv. Venerie 73 Pigwort, woodbynd, birche and 
such like, whereof they croppe the toppes. 


A purveyor of pigs: for- 
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Pik, obs. form of Pick v.1, Pike sd.1, Prtcu. 

| Pika (pai'ka). [ad. przka, native name in Tun- 
guse of Siberia (Pallas @1800).] A small rodent 
quadruped, Lagomys alpinus, allied to the guinea- 
pig, inhabiting boreal and alpine regions of Europe 
and Asia. By extension, any of the species of 
Lagomys, called from their reiterated squeaking 
cries calling-hares or crying-hares, 

1827 GrirFitH Cuvier's Anim. K. 111. 223 The pika is an 
inhabitant of the highest mountains of the extreme North 
of Europeand Asia. 1849 Sh. Wat. //ist., Mammalia \V, 
163 The most obvious peculiarity of these pikas is their 
voice, from which they have acquired their trivial name. 

b. Comb, Pika-squirrel, a name sugyested by 
Coues for the chinchilla. 

1885 Stand. Nat. //ist. V. 86. 

+ Pikanie‘r. Ods. rare. {[a. Ger. piekenier, f. 
pieke, pike PIKE 56.5: cf. OF. piguenaire pike- 
man.] A soldier armed with a pike; a pikeman. 

1816 Gentl, Mag. LXXXV1. 1. 213/1 They were first 
raised as pikaniers, and behaved gallantly in the urkish 
campaigns. : j 

Pikar, obs. Sc. f. PIKER, thief. Pikary, obs. 
f. PickERY. Pikaxe, obs. f. Pick ax. 

Pike (paik), 54.1 Forms: 1 piie, 1, 3 pic, 
3-4 pike, 3-6 pyk, 4-7 (9) pyke, 4- pike. 
[Found in OE. as pire (8th e.), péc, in ME. pik 
(pl. pikes), later pyke, pike; beside which there 
existed from 14thc., in same senses, a collateral 
form with short vowel, pic, pik, pyhkk, now Pick 
sb.l Cf. Pick v.l, with its collateral form frke. 
In mod.Eng., in sense 1, Az4e is now local or dial., 
pick being in general use; but senses 2 and 3 are 
in general Eng. pzke, while pzck is obs. or dial.; 
sense 4 is now generally fea; sense 5 is dial. or 
local. OE. and ME. fic, pic agree in form and 
sense with F. pzc (of which, however, examples are 
known only from the 12the.). In the earliest in- 
stances, both in OE. and OF., pzc was applied to 
a pick, pickax, or pick-hammer, with handle at 
right angles to the head; but, in both, the word 
was soon applied to a straight instrument or tool 
pointed at one end, or to the sharp point of such 
(cf. OE. kornfic a pinnacle,in Lizdisf. Gosp. Matt. 
iv. 5), as in Fr. to a poker, a glass-blower’s tool, 
the end of a ship’s yard, etc. The Eng. uses are 
not the same, but the development is on the whole 
parallel. See Note below.] 

I. 1. A pickax; a pick used in digging, break- 
ing up ground, etc., also for picking a millstone. 
Obs. except as dial. form of Pick sé.) 

(It seems certain that the OE. examples belong here. In 
Goetz Corpus Gloss. Lat, V\. 17, Acisculum is glossed as 
‘oxadtov nrot opvé knrovptxy; malliolum structorium; quod 
habent structores, quasi malleolus est ad czedendos lapides; 
ftvAoxoror '.) 

c725 Corpus Gloss. (O. E. T.) 49 Acisculumi, piic. ¢ 1000 
LE Yfric's Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 1060/4 Acisculuiz, pic. 1303 
R. Brusneé Handl, Syunue 941 Mattok is a pykeys, Or a 
pyke, as sum men seys. 13.. Seuyn Sag. (W.) 1253 ‘Tak 
a pike, Tonight thou schalt witb me strike’. .An hole thai 
bregen, all with ginne [etc.]. 1756 Ltoyp in W. Thompson 
R. N. Advoc. (1757) §1, | have..desired the Grinder not to 
pick his Mill so often with the sharp Pikes, or to keep it so 
rough, 1877 E. Leicu Gloss. Dial, Chesh., Pike, an iron 
instrument sharp on the one side and like a hammer on tbe 
other, used for splitting and breaking coals. 1879 Miss 
Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk. 323 Pike..3. A pick. [E.D.D, 
has it also from S. Staffordsh.] 188: Raymonp Mining 
Gloss., Pike. See Pick. 

II. 2. A sharp point, the pointed tip of any- 
thing, a spike; as the pointed metal tip of a staff 
or of an arrow or spear, the spike in the centre of 
a buckler: = Pick sé.1 2, 

azzzg Leg. Kath. 1923 Swa pet te pikes & te irnene 
preones se scharpe & se starke borien barn & beoren ford 
feor on bet oder half. ¢ 1275 V/ Pains of Hell 70 in O. E. 
Afisc. 149 A hwel of stele is furber mo...A pusend spoken 
beop ber-on, And pykes ouer al idon. c1290 S. Lug. Leg. 
I. 205/170 Pis kni3t heo bounden honden and fet and a-midde 
pe fuyre him caste, With Irene Ovles and pikes heo to- 
drowen him wel faste. ¢1320 Sir Beues 3856 Here bor- 
dones were imaked wel Wib longe pikes of wel gode stel. 
1362 Lanci. ?. Pl. A. 1x. 88 Dobest..Bereb a Busschopes 
cros, Is hoket atte ende,..to holden hem in good lyf. 
pyk is in be potent to punge adoun be wikkede [1393 C. 
x1. 94 With be pyk putte adoune sreuaricatores legis). 
1380 Sir Ferustb. 4648 And be walles were of Marbreston. 
Wypb pykes of yre y-set ber-on, Oppon pe crest ful bykke. 
1440 Prouwp, Parv, 396/2 Pyke, of a staffe, or ober lyke, 
cuspis, stiga. Lbid., Pyke, or tyynde of yryne (or prekyl), 
carnica. 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng, ccxxiil. 220 He fonde 
in a chambre aboute v honderd of grete staues of fyne oke 
with longe pykes of yren and of stele. a@1548 Hatt Chrou., 
Edw, 1V 197», The lord Scales had a gray courser, on 
whose schaffron was a long and a sharpe pyke of stele, 
1565-6 Koy. Proclam. as to Apparel 12 Feb., Any buckler 
with any poynt or pyke aboue two ynches in length. 1598 
GreEnewev Zacitus’ dun, ww. xi. (1622) 107 Contrarily the 
Romaine souldier,.thrust them backe with the pikes of 
their bucklers. 1651 Biccs Vew Disp. § 80 Allice begin- 
ning, maketh jagged pikes, after the fashion of a Nettle- 
leafe. 1825 Scott Yadisu. i, The front-stall of the bridle 
was a steel plate,.. having in the midst a short, sharp pike, 
Zoid. vi, In the tilt-yard,.spears are tipped with trenchers 
of wood, instead of steel pikes. A/Zod, Sc. The pike has come 
out of the peery (= peg-top). 


PIKE. 


+b. A prickle, a thorn; a hedgehog’s prickle 
or spine; =Prck sb.1 2. Chiefly Sc. Ods. or dial, 
c1305 St, Edmund King 47 in E. E. P. (186288 As ful as 
an illespyl is of pikes al aboute As ful he stikede of arewen 
wib-inne & wiboute. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvin. 
Ixil, Herenacius is an Irchoun.. & his skyn is closid alla 
boute with pykes and prickis. ¢1470 Hennyson Orpheus 
Eurydice 292 (Bann. Ms.), Syne oura mvre, with thornis thik 
and scherp, ..he went, And had nocht bene throw suffrage 
of his harp, With fell pikis he had hene schorne and schent. 
1s00-z0 Dunsar /’oews \xii. 23 (The) Thirsill .. Quhois 
pykis throw me so reuthles ran. 1508 — 7a Mariit 
Weinen 15 Throw pykis of the plet thorne I presandlie 
luikit. 1549 Cospl. Scot. xvii. 148 He vas crounit vitht 
ane palme of gold, be rason that the palme tre hes schearp 
broddis and pikis. 1570 Levins A/anip. 122/23 A pike, 
pricke, aculeus. 1572 BossEwELL Armorie uu. 61 So is 
the little Hiricion with his sharpe pykes almoste the leaste 
of all other beastes. @1600 Montcomerie A/isc. Poets 
(S. ‘I. S.) xl 46 Sen peircing pyks ar kyndlie with the 
rose. 1789 Ross //elenore 26 A hail hauf mile she had at 
least to gang, Thro’ birns and pikes [ed. 1768 pits] and 
scrabs, and heather lang. 
ce. Turning. The spike or pin in a lathe upon 

which one end of the object to be turned is fixed. 

1680 Moxon A/ech. Exerc. x. 180 Upon the points of 
this Screw and Pike the Centers of the Work are pitcht. 
féid, xii. 220 Having prepared the Work fit for the Lathe 
..they pitch it between the Pikes. 


+d. fig. A horn of a dilemma: = Horn sé, 26. 
1548 Upatt, etc. Evasm. Par. Matt, xix.g4 They propose 
a question with two pykes. /éfd. xxi. 102 A question witb 
two pikes. 
+e. Anear-pick; = Pick sb.15. Ods. 

1570 Levins Manip. 122/26 A Pike, for the ear, scalpruit, 

3. A staff having an iron point or spike, a pike- 
staff (now dial.); + spec. a pilgrim’s staff (0ds.): 
= Pick s6.! 3, 

To tip (a person) the pikes, to give (him) the slip: cf. Pick 
sb.) 3, quot. 1673. 

¢ 1205 Lay. 30731 Pa imette he enne pilegrim pic bar an 
honde [Wace ordon a pélerin), Ibid. 30745 Brien .. saide 
bat he wes pelegrim ah pic nefden he nan mid bim. Jéa. 
30848 His pic he nom an honden & belede hine under capen. 
13.. Coer de L. 611 They were redy for to wende, With pyke 
and with sclavyn, As palmers were in Paynym. 1362 LancL. 
P. Pl. A. v. 257 (MS. I) Pat Penitencia his pike [1377 B. v. 
482 pyke) he shulde pulsshe newe. Jd¢d. vi. 26 Sauh | 
neuere Palmere with pyk [1377 B. v. 542 pike) ne with 
scrippe. 1724 J. SHirtey Trinsuph Wit (ed. 8) 171 Tho' he 
tips [printed rips] them the Pikes they nig him again. 1869 
G. Tickett Life Marg. Mary Hallahau (1870) 165 Mother 
Margaret could not venture as far as the post-office without 
the aid ofa pike. 

b. A pitchfork, a hay-fork: = Pick 56.) 4 b. 
Now dial. 

1410 in Rogers Agric. & Pr. 111. 546/2, 3 dung pykes. 
1472 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 245 Itemj Pyke pro 
feno extrabendo. 1573 TussEr /{usd. (1878) 37 A rake for 
to hale vp the fitchis that lie, A pike for to pike them vp 
handsom to drie. 1706 Pxiturs, Pike .. In Husbandry, a 
Prong, or Iron-fork. 1766 Compl. Farner, Pike, a name 
given in some counties to what is generally called a fork, 
used for carrying straw, &c. 1825 in Hone Every-day Bk. 
1. 854 Pitchforks, or A#kes, as in Cornwall they are. .called. 
1870 Auct. Catal. [Shropshire] (E.D.D.), Pikes and rakes. 

e. In Salt-making. (See quot.) 

1884 R. Hottann Chesh. Gloss., Pike, s. saltemaking term 3 
a one-pronged instrument (one can hardly call it a fork, 
seeing it has but one prong) used for lifting and handling 
lumps of salt. 

d. Applied to a tent-pole or its pointed end. 

1827 Pertls & Captivity (Constable’s Misc.) 303 It is the 
women..who lift the pikes of the tents, when their husbands 
are resolved to move their camp. 


III. 4. An extremity tapering to a point; a 
Peak. a. The long point or peak of a shoe, such 
as was fashionable in 14th-15th c.; a poulaine. 
Obs. exc. Hist. 


¢ 1380 Wycuir Sed. Wis. H1. 124 Men deformen hor body 
by hor foule atyre, as pikes of scboone. 1432-so tr. Higden, 
Harl, Contin. (Rolls) VU. 497 But mony abusions comme 
from Boemia into Englonde with this qwene, and specially 
schoone with longe pykes. 1463-4 Rod/s of Parlt. V. 505/1 
Eny Shoes or Boteux, havyng pykes passyng the lengh of 
ii yncbes. a1g48 Hatt Chron., Hen. VI/I 6b, Bootes 
with pykes turned vp. 1611 SpeEp //ist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xvii. 
(1623) 870 The pikes in the Toes were turned vpward and 
with siluer chaines, or silke laces tied to the knee. [1723 
Tuoresby in PAil. Trans. XX X11. 345 In Stow’s Chronicle, 
ad An. 1465, we read of a Proclamation against tbe Beaks 
or Pikes of Shoone, or Boots, that they should not pass 
two Inches. 1834 Piancuk Brit. Costume 202 No one 
under the estate of a lord was permitted to wear pikes or 
poleines to his shoes. .exceeding two inches in length.) 

b. The pointed end, ‘beak’, or ‘horn’ of an 
anvil. Oés. or dial. 

3677 Moxon Alech. Exerc. 1. 3 A Black Smiths Anvil. .is 
sometimes made with a Pike, or Bickern, or Beak-iron at 
one end of it. 1680 Jdid. x. 179 A strong Iron Pike, but its 
point is made of tempered Steel. 1688 R. Hotme Avinoury 
mi. 300/2 Pike..that as comes out of one end of [an Anvil]. 

5. dial. A narrow pointed piece of land at the 
side of a field of irregular shape; =GorE sé.21 b, 
Pick 56.1 6. 

1685 Nec. Leicester (1905) 111. 217, 4 lands, 23 pikes, lying 
south upon Knighton Mere. 1724 J/S. Indenture (co. 
Derby), Together with all mounds, fences, .. pikes, balkes, 
land ends, 1737 47S. ludenture, Estate at Rolleston, Sta/- 

JSord., Pikes, selions or butts of arable land in a field called 
Crowthorn field. 1847-78 Hatuiwe.t, Pikes, short butts 
which fill np the irregularity caused by hedges not running 
parallel. +1898 JV. & Q. oth Ser. I. 454/1 Hereabouts [Wor- 
cestershire] ‘ pikes ' [of pleughed land) are the ‘ peaked’ bits. 


PIKE. 


IV. 6. attrib. and Comd.: t+ pike-bolt. a sharp- 
pointed bolt; pike-pole, U..S., a pole provided 
with a spike and a hook, used by lumbermen in 
driving logs, also as a boat-hook; piketail, C” S., 
the pintail duck; pike-wall, dia/., a gable-wall; 
pike-wise adzv., in peaked or cuneiform formation. 

162a R. Hawkins Moy. S. Sea (1847) 206 Many. .have left 
the use of tem and of sundry other preventions as of shere- 
hookes,..*pike bolts in their wales and divers other engines 
of antiquitie. c1440 Promp. Parv. 397/1 *Pykewalle ,. 
murus conatis, piramis, vel piramidatis. 1556-7 in 
Willis & Clark Can:éridge (1886) 11. 455 The pyke wall in 
tholde Hall. 1513 in Vhree 15th Cent. Chron. (Camden) 87 
The Kyng of Scottes armye was devyded in to fyue 
batelles,..part of tbem were quadrant, some *pykewyse. 

(Note. The etymology of Arie, with the related Pick sé., 
Peak sé.', and the vbs. Pire!, Pick}, Peck, presents inany 
difficulties. OE. sfc, ME. vc, seem to be the same word as 
OF. and mod. F. fic, corresp. to Prov. fic, Sp., Pg. pico, all 
applied to something sharp-pointed, and having a cognate 
vb., F. pgcquer, Pr., Sp., Pg. picar, It. piccare, to pierce, 
prick, sting, etc. The origin of this Romanic family is dis- 
puted. Diez referred it to L. fic-ws the woodpecker, in 
reference to the action of the long and powerful beak with 
which that bird hammers, picks, and pierces the hark of 
trees. The phonetic difficulty that the ¢ of L. piceus and a 
derived *ficd-re would not remain in the mod. langs., but 
be lost in F. (pi, “ficr), and elsewhere become g, has been 
met by the suggestion that the group, being of echoic origin, 
retained the c or & unchanzed, or that late |. had, beside 
pic-us, the popular forms *ficc-us and *ficc-are (perb. due 
to echoic modification), which would phonetically give the 
inodern forms. Celtic origin or influence has also been 
suggested. Welsh Azg anything pointed, pointed end, point, 
pike, beak, bill, with its cognate vb. Afyo, Cornish figa to 
prick, sting, pick, pzck (said of a thorn, a bird, etc.), and 
a large group cf connected words in Welsh, Cornish, and 

dreton, point to an original fik., the Brythonic cognate of 
Olr. cich (Proto-Celtic *gif-), found on the Olr. gloss 
cich i. ger (i.e. * sharp’) from the Look of Lecan, printed by 
Stokes in -irchiz ftir Celtische Lexicographie 1. 59 (note 
on 73). In the Teutonic langs. OE. pic appears to stand 
alone in the early period. ON, had A¢é, app. as a personal 
nickname (//akon pfk)in t2th c., and as a common noun 
pth a pikestaff ¢ 1330; in same sense MSw, had f77k, and 
13th c. Norw. had pfksta/r; mod Sw. and Norw. pik, 
M.Da grig, Da. pig pike, point, prickle. The probability 
appears to be that these were adopted from the same source 
as Eng. pihe. See also Pick v1} 

Pike poik , st.2 north. Eng. Also 3, 7 pik, 
6 pyke. [app. either a local application of PikE 
sb.1, or of Norse ori_in: cf. West Norw. dial. p/& 
a pointed mountain. pfktind a peakcd summit. 

1. A northern English name for a pointed or 
peaked summit, or a mountain or hill with a pointed 
summit; entering extensively into the nomencla- 
tnre of mountains and hills in and around the 
English Lake district. 

The names in Pike have their centre in Cumberland, 
Westmorland, and Lancashire-above-the-sands, where are 
Scawfell Pike, Langdale Pikes, Pike o’ Stickle, Causey 
Pike, Grisedale Pike, Red Pike, White Pike, Wansfell Pike, 
ete,; they gradually thin off in the surrounding counties, 
examples being Rivington Pike in mid-Lancashire; Backden 
Pike, Pinnar Pike, Haw Pike, in Yorkshire; Pontop Pike, 
West Pike, in Durham; Glanton Pike, East Pike, West 
Pike, Three Pikes, in Northumberland; Hartshorn Pike, 
The Pike in Koxburghshire, The Pike in Selkirkshire, etc. 
It is notable that the pr#es are localized in the district of 
England characterized hy Norse topographical names, the 
country of the decks, fells, forces, ghylls, hows, riggs, scaurs, 
screes, thwaittes, and tarns, that the name is ancient, as old 
as sense 2 of Pixe!, and that f24 is used in precisely the sane 
way in West Norwegian dialect. 

c1zs0 Lanc. Chartcrs No. 1974 (Brit. Mus. MS. Add. 
32107 If. 280b), Et sic sequendo dictum diuisum forrestz et 
metz de Rothington se diuidunt vsque ad Winterhold pike 
et sic sequendo altitudinem del Egges vsque in Romesclogh 
heued. 1277-90 Grant by Cecilia widow of Wm. of 
Rivington (MSS. of W. H. Lever, Et sic sequendo altam 
viam ultra Roinpik [= Rivington Pike] vsque Stondandestan. 
1322 Close Roll 15 Edw. II., memb. 2 dorso(P. R. O.), Et sic 
voque ad altum de Yowberg et sic vsqne le Mikeldor de Yow- 
berg, et exinde vsque le Rede Pike {Wast Water]. @ 1400-50 
Alexander 4818 Pai labourde vp agayn pe lift an elleuen 
dais, & quen bai couert to be crest, ben clerid pe welkyn .. 
aa past bai doun fra pat pike in-toa playn launde. a@1ss5z 

ELAND /t72, (1744) V. 90 But communely the People ther- 
about caullith hit Riven-pike. 1588 in FE. Baines //ist. Lancs. 
(1889) II 1. 229 xzo0fe, The hundreth of Sallford is to paie for the 
watchinge of {the] Beacon of Rivington Pyke [froin 10 July 
to 30 September]. 1604 Surv. Debat. Lands, Bound. Eng. 
& ot. From the head of Blakeup the boundes extendeth 
to Brll’s Rigg, and so to Blakeley Pike. 1664 Acc. Bh. 
D. Fleming, Rydal Iall, Westinid, 26 Sept., lt. for walling 
one day at y* Low-pike. 1673 Biome Srtlanniz 132 
Amongst which Hills these are of chief note, viz. Furness 
Fells, Riving Pike, and Pendle Hill. 1738S. Fearon & J. 
Eves Sea Coast Eng. & Wales 18 Keep away about S.S.E. 
til the Westermost of the two fair Houses at Banks be in 
a line with Rivington Pike. /did., Keep so’ til Wharton 
Chappel comes in a line with Porlock Pike. 1793 Worpsw. 
Descript. Sk. 482 Pikes, of darkness named and fears and 
storms, Uplift in quiet their illumined forms. 1819 SHELLEY 
Peter Bell the Third \. xii, Then there came down from 
Langdale Pike A cloud, with ligbtning, wind, and hail. 
1865 Betrew Blount Tempest 1. 70 On the East, the 
moors and pikes of Yorkshire .. descend and slope towards 
the sea. 1872 Jenkinson Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 73 
Pike O'Stickle .. looks like a huge petrified haycock. 1888 
Mrs. H. Warp R. Elsmere 1. vii, Masses of broken crag 
tising at the very head of the valley into a fine pike. 


_b. A cairn or pillar of stones erected on the 
highest point of a mountain or hill ; also, a beacon, 
tower, or pile on an eminence. 


| 
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Many of the natural pikes (e.g. Rivington Pike) were | PICKEREL] 


beacon hills ; hence the name appears to bave been some- 
times associated witb a beacon. ; 

1751 in E. Baines //7s¢. Lancs, (1888) 11. 333 {Inscription 
on a conical pillar on the summit of Hartshead Hill, 
8 miles ENE. of Mancbester.) This Pike was rebuilt by 
Publick Contributions, Anno Do. 1751. @ 1815 in Penve- 
enth’s W's. (1815) 49 note, Tbese piles of stones are often 
termed Cairn, Pike, Currough, Cross, &c. 18561. T. Witkin. 
son in Lance. & Chesh. Hist. Soc. Trans. 4 Dec., Pikelaw 
{near Burnley, Lancs.] has much the appearance of a large 
tumulus, but as its name indicates, it has long been used for 
the purposes of a beacon. 

2. A pointed or peaked stack of hay, madc up 
(of a number of hay-cocks) temporarily in the hay- 
field, until it can be carted to the farm-yard ; 
also, a stack of corn, circnlar in form, pointed, 


and of no great size. (Zng. Dial. Dict.) 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 37 A stacke is made 
allwayes after the manner of a longe square, having a ridge 
like the ridge of an howse; and a pyke, rownde, and sharpe 
att the toppe. 1796 Trans. Soc. cirts XV. 193 Employing 
every hand in making it into large cocks (or pikes). 1832 
Scoreby Farm Rep. 12 in Libr, Usef. Knowl., /fusb. WM, 
‘Yen or twelve cocks may be formed into a ‘pike’, containing 
about a ton of hay. 1886 adé Mall G. 8 Nov. 3/1 The 
habit of allowing hay to remain in the fields in ‘ pikes’, 
as they are called in the north, ..is one of the customs of 
the country, 

+ Pike (paik), 54.2 Obs. Also 6-7 pick(e, 7 
pique: see also Picl, Pico. [ad. Sp. pico beak, 
bill, nib, peak, Pg. Azco summit, top; cf. also mod. 
F, pic in same scnse. Distinct from PIKE sé.7, as 
being of much later introduction, and of gencral, 
not local, use, and as having at length passed into 
peak, while the northern Eng. word remains pz4e.] 

l. The earlier form of PEAK sé.2 (sense 5), the 
conical summit of a monntain; hence in the namc of 
ccrtain mountains of conical form. Used first in the 
name Like (Picke. of Teneriffe ; also in other geo- 
graphical namcs, as Adam's Pike, Pike of Daman, 
etc., in all of which Prak has now taken its place. 

Vhe name Prke of Tencriffé appears in Eden 1555 (as 
ficke, and was prevalent during 16-17the.; the modern 
equivalent Peak appears in 1634, and prevailed after 1700, 
though the older frke occurs as late as 1776. In French, 
Thevenot used in 1663 the Spanish form fico (see PEAK 
s6.1 5, quot. 1687). Pic occurs first in 1690 in Furetiére, 
‘mot..qui se dit en cette phrase, Pic de Teneriffe .. ce mot 
vient de l'espagnol fico, qui signifie montagne ’$ it is not in 
Richelet 1680, hut appears in ed. 1693; it was adinitted into 
the ict. Acad. in 1740, with the instances ‘pic de Teneriffe, 
pic d’Adam, pic du Midi’. But locally, Aéc was used in the 
Pyrences, and is found in Provencal in 14th c. 

1555 Enen Decades 351 Teneriffa is a hygh lande and a 
greate hyghe picke like a suger lofe. .. Dy reason of that 
picke, it may be knowen aboue all other Handes, 1613 
W. Browne rit. Past, u. v, That sky-scaling Pike of 
Tenerife. 1622 R. Hawkins I oy, S. Sea (Hak. Soc.) xii, The 
pike of Tenerifa..is the highest land. .that I haue seene. .. 
Going up to the pike, the cold is so great that it is insuffer- 
able. 1652 Bentowes 7heoph. 1. vill, Higher than Ten'riff's 
Pique he flies. 1660 Bove New Erp. Phys.-Mech., Digress. 
358 The top of the Pike of Tenanff. 1697 Daspitr Voy, 
round World (1699) 42, 1 am of opinion that it is higher 
than the Pike of Tenariff. 1715 J. Epexs in PAtl. Trans. 
XXIX. 317 We saw the Pike with a white Cloud covering 
the Top of it like a Cap. ¢1765 T. Fitovp Tartar. 7, 
(1785) 14 A mountain..was called Adam’s Pike. 1776 R. 
Twiss Zour /red. 118 The Pike of Teneriffe. 

b. By extension, Any mountain peak; esp. a 
volcanic cone. 

Qnot. @ 1697 is placed here, as not helonging to Pike s6,? 
(A bergavenny's Pike and Canis Prke {in fing. Dial. Dict.) 
are not local names, the former heing called the Sugar Loaf 
and the latter Cas Peak or locally Cam Pick.) 

1604 FE. G[rimstone] tr. D’Acosta’s Hist, Indies wi. xxiv. 
193 Ordinarily these Volcans he rockes or pikes of most 
high mountaines. 1676 F. Vernon in PArél. Trans. XI. 581 
The Pique of Parnassus. 1692 Ray Dyse. 11. ii. (1732) 104 The 
highest Pikes and Summits of those Mountains. a 1697 
Avusrev Hilts, (Roy. Soc. MS.) 71(Halliw.) Not far from War- 
minster is Clay-hill, and Coprip..; they are pikes or vulcanos. 
1775 R. Cuanoiter Trav, Asia M, (1825) 1. 29 The pikes 
both of Athos and of Tenedos suggest the idea that their 
mountains have burned. 1796 Morse Aver, Geog. IL. 311 
Snow. .of a dazzling whiteness..on the highest pikes. 

2. In the nautical phrase on (the) pike, in a 
vertical position, vertically, straight up and down: 
sec the later form ArEAK, and PEAK v3 

{French has also @ fic in the same sense, cited before 1600, 
and it is a question in which language the phrase arose. 
But it is prohable that in the phrases on the pike, on pike, 
a-pike, later a-pcak, we have the same word as in sense 1, 
with its later form Peak sé.? 5, the connexion between pike 
=sumuinit, and a-gzke, heing analogous to that between 
vertex and vertical, -ally.| 

1594 GREENE & Loncr Looking.glass Wks. (Rtldg.) 129/2 
Our yards across, our anchors on the pike, What, shall we 
hence, and take this merry gale? 1628 Le Grvstr. Barclay's 
Argenis 306 Setting their Oares on pike expected what 
those which were coming would command, 


Pike (paik), sb.4 Also 4 pik, 4-5 pyk, 5-8 
pyke, 6 pycke,(7 pick). [app. short for pike-fish, 
from Pike sé.!, in reference to its pointed beak ; cf. 
Grp 1, and F. drochet pike (fish), f. drocke a spit.] 

1. A large, extremely voracious, freshwater fish 
of the northern temperate zone, Zsox /ucius, with 
a long slender snout ; a jack, Ince; among anglers 
the name is sometimes restricted to a specimen of 
a particular age or size (see quot. 1840-70, and | 
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quot. 1587). Hence, by extension, any 
fish of the genus Zsox or of the family Zsoctde. 

Among N. American species are the Federation Pike, sox 
anericanus, Great Pike, £. nobilior, Hump-backed Pike, 
E. cyphe, 

1314 in HVardr. Ace. Edw, J 21/12 Dars roches et pik. 
1337-8 Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 33, j pyk. 2347-8 
lord. 546 Willelmo..piscando in Mordon Kerr pro pikes 
capiend. xxd. _¢ 1430 7wo Cookery-bks. 10 On a fyssday 
take Pyke or Elys, Codlyng or Haddok. ©1440 Prom. 
Parv, 396] Pyke, fysche, dentzir, . ductus, ..dupus.  1§32 
More Confut. Tindale Wks. 395/2 As lollardes dyd of 
late, that put a pygge into y® water on good fryday, & 
sayd goe in pygge, and come oute pyke. 1655 Mouret & 
Benner //ealth's Jmpr. (1736) 279 Pikes or River-wolves 
are gieatly commended by Gesner and divers learned 
Authors for a wholesome Meat. 1806 Gazetteer Scot, (ed. 2) 
3343/2 lt (Water of Leith] abounds with trout, and contains 
a few pike. 1807 Crappe Par. Reg. i. 100 What ponds 
he empty'd and what pikes he sold. 1840-70 Baine 
Encycl, Rur. Sports 1101 When the fish does not exceed 
4 lbs. or 5 Ibs. in weight it iscalled in England ‘a jack’, and 
above that weight ‘a pike’, 1855 Losxcr. Haw. v. 49 He 
..Saw the pike, the Maskenozha. 1870 Morris Earthly 
Par. 1.1. 167 And watch tbe long pike basking lie Outside 
the shadow of the weed. f , 

2. Applied in U.S. and the colonies to various 
fishcs resembling, in their slender body or sharp 
snont, the pikes proper: e. g. two cyprinoid fishes, 
Piychochilus lucius and Gila grandis, of California, 
and species of Sphyrana of Australia. 

1871 Kincsi.ey At Last vi, These barracoutas—Sphyranas 
as the learned, or ‘ pike’ as the sailors, call them, though 
they are no kin to our pike at home. 1880 Reg. Fish. 
N.S. Wales 21 (Fish. Exhib. Publ.), Sphyrena nove 
hollandiv and oftusata and Neosphyrena multiradiata, 
all of them named, from the elongate muzzle and strong 
teeth, ‘pike’, though in no way related to the well-known 
European fish of that name. 

b. With distinctive adjuncts : 

Bald P.,a ganoid fish of N. America, Asa cafva; Blue, 
Grey, Green, Yellow P., names of a species of the pike- 
perch, Stizostedion witreui ; Bony P., a gar-fish of the 
fanily Lepidosterdz; Brazilian P., a fish of the genus 
Hemirhamphus (Pennant); Glass-eyed, Goggle-eyed, 
Wall-eyed P., the pike-perch, Stizos/edion americanum 
(or S. witrenm ; Ground p., Mud-p., Sand-p., the 
sauger (S. canadensc); Sand-p., also the Lizard-fish, 
Synodus fetens; Sea P , the common gar-fish or gar-pike, 
Belone vulgaris: see also Gar-PIKE. 

1810 P. Nein List of Fishes 16, Esox Lucius, Sea-pike; 
Gar-pike. 1847 Anstep Anc. World iv. 61 The sturgeon, 
the Siluridz or Cat-fish, the bony pike of the Nortb 
American Lakes, 

3. attrib, and Comb., as pike fish, -fisher, -fishing, 
-haunt, -leister, -monger, -pool, -slayer, -trap, 
-trolling; ptke-eyed, -gray, -snouled adjs.; + pike- 
monger, a dealer in pike and other freshwater 
fish; yike-perch, a percoid fish of the genus 
Stisostedyon, with jaws like those of a pike, species 
of which are found in European and N. American 
rivers; esp,.5. americanum and S.vitreum; pike- 
sucker, a fish of the family Godzesocidx, charac- 
terized by a long snout like that of a pike and 
a ventral sucker like that of a goby; pike-whale, 
= piked whale: see PIKED a. 2 b. 

1897 Ruoscomyt H/’hite Rose Arno 60 By getting out here 
I shall avoid that *pike-eyed porter at tbe entrance. 1494 
Nottingham Rec. 1. 280 In *pykeffyssh xs. ij. 1633 
Naworth Llouseh. Bks. (Surtees) 306, 5 pick fishes, xv4 
1871 Routledge’s Ev. Roy's Ann, Nug. 478 With this tackle 
the “pike-fisher can go forth. 1862 Cariyie /redsé, Gt. vit. 
vi. (1872) II]. 57 He.. puts-off the *pike gray coat. 1895 
Surriinc Land of Broads 6: The reaches about Bramer- 
ton are noted *pike haunts. 1464 JVaun. ¢ Househ. Exp. 
252 Payd for a pyke and an ele that ny mastyr owt 
the *pykemonger hefore, xx d.  ¢ 2610 in Gutch Coll, Cur. 
II. 15 Every Pikemonger, that bringeth fresh fish to this 
Fair to sell, as Pike, Tench, Roche, Perch, Eel. 1854 
Bapuam Hadtent. 114 The German sandre, *pike perch, one 
of the best flavored of the family. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. 
CataZ, (ed. 4) 104 Stuffed Specimen of a ‘ Pike-Perch’.. 
from the Danube. 1884 Matuer in Cent. A/ag. Apr. 

8/1 The pike-perch becomes a ‘salmon’ in the Susque- 
hanes, Ohio, and Mississippi rivers. 1884 Harrisin Littedl's 
Living Age CLXI. 90 Vour..*pike-snouted Chinese porker. 
1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 366 *Pike Trap with funnel- 
shaped inlet. /éfd. 375 ‘The *Pike Whale. .from the coast 
of Bohuslan, 


Pike (pik), 4.5 Also 6 pique, pyke; and see 
Pick sé.2. [Fonnd first in 16thc.: a. F. pzgue sb. 
fein. (in Flanders 1376, Hatz.-Darm.), a military 
term = Pr. figua, Sp., Pg. pica, It. picca (with 
doubled ¢); from the same root as F. pzguer to 
pierce, puncture, and F. prc, PiKEsé.1 (Ger. Pike, 
Du, pitch, Da. and Sw. fz&, are all from F. pzgue.)] 

1. A weapon consisting of a long wooden shaft 
with a pointed head of iron or steel; formerly the 
chief weapon of a large part of the infantry; in 
the 18thc. superseded by the bayonet. +(Zo se//) 
under the pike (L. sub hasta), by auction; cf. 
Spear. Zo ¢raila pike: see TRAIL v. ; 

In later times the simple form of tbe pike was sometimes 
modified, as by the addition of a lateral hook; and the name 
has heen also loosely applied to forms of the halberd and 
to the half-pike or spontoon, formerly carried by infantry 
officers. 

¢1gi1t ist Eng, Bk. Amer. (Arh.) Introd. 28/1 There 
wepyns is lange pykes & stones. 1579-80 Nortn Plutarch 
(1676) 96 He stood at pikeagainst the greatest and mightiest 
persons that bare the sway and government. 1590 Sir J. 


PIKE. 


Smytu Disc. Weapons 12b, With piques, and half piques, 
swords and targets. 1594 Kvyp Cornelia y. 444 See the 
wealth that Pompey gain‘d in warre, Sold at a pike. 1598 
Barnet Sheer. Warres 1.i.4 For the plaine field, neither... 
Halbard, nor Partizan comparable to che Pike. 1599 Suaks. 
Len. V, ww. i. 49 Yrayl'st thou the puissant Pyke? 1626 
GovuGe Ser. Dientty Chivalry § 11 Such men are more 
fit,.to lift a pitchforke then to tosse a pike. 1706 Puittirs, 
Pike,..a Weapon for a Foot-Soldier, from 14 to 16 Foot 
long, arm’d at the end with a sharp Iron-spear, 1727-41 
Cuambers Cycl. s.v., The pike continues the weapon of 
foot-officers, who fight pike in hand, salute with the pike. 
1832 IIt. Martineau /reland v. 85 The searchers re- 
appeared, bringing with them a dozen pikes, a blunderbuss, 
and three braces of pistols, 1849 Macavucay A’rst. Eng. v. 
I. 610 He had been seen on foot, pike in hand, encouraging 
his infantry by voice and by example. 

+2. Phrases. a. Zo pass (pass through) the 
pikes [= ¥. passer par les pigues, passer les piques, 
It. passar per le picche}, in quot. 1654 U77. to run 
the gatntlet; but usually fg. to pass through 
difficulties or dangers, esf. to come through suc- 
cessfully; to run the gauntlet of Similarly o 722 
through, (to be) past, the pikes, etc. Obs. 

1555 Braprorn in Coverdale Lets, Alart, (15364) 289 Of al 
templations this is the greatest, that god hath forgotten or 
will not helpe vs throughe the pykes, as they say. 1573 G. 
Harvey Letter-dh. (Camden) 20 So niutch the harder it is 
like to go with ine when..1 must run thorouh the pikes. 
1579 Lyty Eufhxes (Arb.) 39 Vhou atte heere amiddest the 
pykes Letweene Scylla and Carybdis. 1621 SANDERSON 
Serm. 1. 24 Neither Johns mourning, nor Christs piping 
can pass the pikes: but the one hath a devil, the other 
is a glutton and a wine-bibber. 1654 Eart Monm. tr. 
Bentivoglios Warrs Flanders 121 It [the squadron] .. 
making those who according to their laws have deserved it, 
sometimes pass the pikes [fassar fer le picche), and some. 
times be shot to death. 1688 KR. Hotme Armoury ut. xix. 
(Roxb ) 218/2 To run the pikes (of some termed running the 
gauntlett), that is to be slashed and whipt throwe two files 
of men, 60 or 100 deepe. 1712 Mo Henry Life 2. Henry 
Wks. 1857 11. 720/1 None of them [had] past the pikes of 
that perilous distemper. 1785 Cowrex Let, to Lady Hesketh 
30 Nov., Wks. 1836 V. 187 So far, therefore, | have passed 
the pikes. The Monthly Critics have not yet noticed me. 


+b. To run (push, cast oneself, etc.) upon the 
pikes: (fig.) to expose oneself to peril, 1ush to 


destruction. Ods. 

@1gss Purot Z.vam. § Writ, (Parker Soc.) 16 But now I 
can not shew you my mind, but I must run upon the pikes, in 
danger of my life therefor. 1576 Freminc Panopl. Epist. 
390 Of a couragious harted man, of his owne accorde, to 
pushe vpon the pykes of death. 1611 Biste Yransl. Pref. 
2 He casteth himselfe headlong vpon pikes, to be gored by 
euery sharp tongue. 1671 Crowne ¥ulfana ut. 23 For this 
I..run on the pikes of my great Father's anger. 

+e. Push of pike, close combat, fighting at 
close quartets; also fig. Ods. 

1596 Nasne Saffron-W’alden Wks (Grosart) III. 154 To 
trie it out at the push of the pike. 1598 Barret 7 4eor. 
IWVarres 167 Nor so easie to come to the push of the pike, 
as to pen out a Lawing plea. [1682 Bunyan Holy H’ar 54 
Half afraid that when they and we shall come to push a 
pike, I shall find you want courage to stand it out any 
longer.) 1699 in Somers 7racts Ser. tv. (1751) IIL. 157° By 
that Time the Blue Regiment was got within Push of Pike. 
1707 [N. Warp] Hedtéras Redtv. VW. vu. vit. 1o But when at 
Push a Pike we play With Beauty, wlio shall win the Day? 
1852 THackeray Esmond u. xii, The French battalions never 
waiting to exchange push of pike or bayonet with ours. 

3. cransf. = Pikeman l. Obs. 

1557 Q. Mary in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 
222 One fourth parte to be argabusiers or archers, one oother 
fourth parte pikes, and the rest billes. 1590 51k J. SMyTH 
Disc. Weapons 13b, Backed with some squadrons of Piques. 
1633 [. StaFForD Pac. £716.11. xv. (1821) 381 Sentsome three- 
score Shott and Pike to the foot of the hill. @1649 Drum. 
oF Hawtu. fist. Fas. Vv, Wks. (1711) 91 The Frencb could 
not spare so many men..but they gave him three thousand 
pikes, and one thousand launces. 

4, altrib. and Comb., as pike-handle, -length, 
-point; pike-hammer = hammer-ptke: see Ham- 
MER sé. 7. See also PIKE-HEAD, PIKEMAN }, etc. 

1585-6 Hart Leycester Corr. (Camden) 428 First clime 
the brech, a pike-length before and aboue anie person that 
followed him. 1799 //ud? Advertiser 23 Feb. 3/1 One fine 
young wood ,, had been cut down for pike-handles. 1834 
T. SincLeTon in J. Raine Alo. F. Hodgson (1858) 11. 350 
Before this parish had a hearse .. the bodies of deceased 
parishioners were carried to the grave on poles resting on 
men’s shoulders; these poles were the perquisite of the 
rector, and were called ‘pikehandles', a custom rising rather 
from the nature of his residence in a fortalice in an unquiet 
country than from any ecclesiastical claim. 1891 ATKINSON 
Last Giant Killers 128 ‘Yhat some among tbose .. pike- 
points might penetrate between his rings. 


Pike, 54.6 dial. or locatcolloy.and U.S. [Short 
for TURNPIKE : first prob. in combinations: see 3.] 
1, A bar or gate on a road at which toll is col- 


lected ; a toll-bar or toll-gate. 

1837 Dickens Vickw. xxii. /did. \vi, I dewote the remainder 
of my days toa pike. 1840 Hauipurton Clockm. Ser. ui. 
xi, 145 S’pose any gentleman that keeps a pike was to give 
you a bad shillin’ in change. 1896 Lougm, Alag. Nov. 66 
The inan at the pike..rau to open the gate. 

b. ¢ransf. The toll paid at a turnpike-gate. 

1837 Dickens /ickw. lii, She (Mrs. Weller) paid the last 
pike {z. e, died] at twenty minutes afore six o’clock yester- 
day evenin. 1852 R. S. Surtrrs Sponge's Sp. Tour lvii. 323 
He wouldn’t haggle about the pikes. 1894 BiackmMorRE 
Perlycross 330 Oh, you have paid the pike for me. 

2. A turnpike road, ‘turnpike’, highway. 

1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. vii, ‘The road..had 
formerly been a thoroughfare to the river, but abandoned 
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| for many years after the laying of the new pike. 1897 
Outing (U.S.) XXX. 385/1 There were ruts and gulleys m 
it.., and yet they called it a pike and collected toll. 

3. Comb., as pike-hecper, -road. Also PIKEMAN3, 

1827 Hone Everyday Lk. 11.1372 Sellers of cattle.., with 
the frke tickets in their hats. 1837 Dickens /’ickw. xxii, 
* What do you mean by a pike-keeper?’ inquired Mr, Peter 
Magnus. * he old ‘un nieans a turnpike keeper, gen’Ilm'n’, 
observed Mr, Weller, in explanation. 1897 Outing (U.5.) 
XXX. 3132/2 We found gieater comfort in the well-kept 
pike-road, with ridable giades, and lined in places with 
pleasant shade trees. 

Pike, 5.7, obs. variant of PIQUE, grudge. 

Pike, s4.8, obs. form of Pitcu sd.1 

Pike, 54.9, vatiant of Pic2, measure of cloth. 

+ Pike, a. Ols. [Origin and meaning obscure : 
? related to F. pzgzé turned sour (of wine), pigzast 
pungent, spiced (of satice, etc.).] (?) Hot, biting, 
seasoned, spiced: esp. in prke sauce, also fig. 
sarcasm, ptingent wit.- 

1519 Horman Vulg. 160 Let us haue chekyns in pyke 
sauce {/” otigaro). 1589 Pappe w. //atchet Eb, 1 but he 
hath sillogismes in pike sauce, and arguments that haue 
been these twentie yeres in pickle. 1593 G Harvey Pierce's 
Super. Wks. (Grosart) Il. 228 Now the fiercest Gunpouder, 
and tbe rankest pike sawce, are the brauest figures of 
Rhetorique f2 esse. 1727 Braptey am. Dict.s.v. Egg, 
Bread ‘em [eggs] with Crums..cover’em with a Pike-hash 
and some scraped Cheese, and bring them toa fine Colour. 

Pike, v.!, collateral form of Pick v.! (q. v. for 
examples), still in dialectal use in various senses. 
To this app. belongs the obs. expression fo pike 
or pick a bow, the cxact meauing of which is un- 
certain: ?to trim: =Pick v1 4 (or? to point; cf. 
PIKE v.?), 

1463 Mann. & Housch. Exp. (Roxb.) 235 Item, payd for 
pesynge off bowys and ovyr-drawynge off bowis, and ffor 
pykynge off bowys, xxj.d@._ 1545 AScHAM To2of&. (Arb.) 116 
In dressing and pikyng it [the stave] vpfora bow. /l7d. 120 
For thys purpose must your bowe be well trymmed and 
piked of a conning man that it may come rounde in trew 
compasse euery where. /é/d. 120-1 Pike the places about 
the pinches, to make them somewhat weker, and as well 
commynge as where it pinched, and so the pinches shall 
dye. 1579 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) 403 
Hit ys also agreed. .that Nicholas Gosson [Bowmaker] shall 
frome henceforth be fiee of this Cytie, ffor the w*» he shall 
..[¢#tler ala] newe scoure and fether all suche arrowes as 
the twone howsse nowe hathe, and newe pycke all theire 
bowes w°! have nede to be done. 

Pike (paik), v.2 Now rare. Also 5-6 pyke, 6 
pycke, 6-7 pick. [f. Pixy 5.1 2.] tans. To 
furnish with a pike, spike, or ,iron) point. 

1387 Trevisa //igcfex (Rolls) 1V. 45 Pere pe Affres closed 
hym in a streizt tree bat was bicke pikede wib ynne wib 
longe and scharpe nayles. ¢1440 Prom/p. Parv. 397/2 
Pykynge, of a staffe, or ober lyke. cuspidacio. 1530 Patscr. 
657/1, | pycke a staff with pykes of yron, ze caquantelle. 
1611 Cotcr. s.v Enguantellé, Baston bien enguantellé dé 
Jer, a staffe well piked, or well grained, with yron. 

Pike, v.23 Also 5-6 pyke, 6 picke, pycke. 

[Orig. refl. to prke oneself, perh. = to furnish oneself with 
a pike or pilgrim’s staff (cf fo cut one’s stick): see Ptke 
s6.1 3. Cf. Old Da. pikke, Da. pigge af to hasten off, Sw. 
dial. pikka dstad to make off. Another conjectural deriva- 
is from F. piguer to spur.] 

tl. ref. Yo make off with oneself, go away 
quickly, be off. Also with away. Obs. 

c1qz0 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 1348 Then Reson hym 
commaundyd pyke hym thens lygbtly. 1470-85 Matory 
Arthur 1x. xliv- 411 And tbenne anone that danioysel pyked 
her away pryuely. a1§30 Par?d, Lyrdes 254in Hazl. £.P.P. 
III. 180 When his fethers are pluked he may him go pike. 
1530 Pacsor. 656/2, I pycke me fortb out of a place, or 
I pycke me hence, ze ae tyre axant,.Come of, pycke you 
hence and your heles hytherwarde. /éd. 770/2 Walke, 
pyke you hence, fire avawt. 1835 CoverDALe 2 Sami. xix. 3 
A people that is put to shame, pycketh them selues awaye. 
41553 Upart Royster D. ww. ini. (Arb.) 64 Ataunt lozell, 
picke thee hence. 1562 J Heywoop Prov, §& Epigr. (1867) 
111 Into what place so euer H. may pike him, Where euer 
thou finde ache, thou shalt not ike him. ¢1570 Ane Ballat 
of Matrymonie 71 in Laing Pop. Poet. Scot. 11. 77 He bad 
them then go pyke them bome. : 

2. intr, To depart; also with off; fig. to die. 
Also fo pike tt. Now slang or collog. 

1526 SkeLtoN Magmyf. 957, 1 bade hym pyke out of the 
Bate. 15.. Fack Juggler (Roxb.) 16 Pike and walke, a 
knaue, here a waye 1s no passage. 1697 Damrier Voy, 
voundt World (1699) 526 When..forced to lye down, they 
made their Wills, and piked off in 2 or 3 Days. a@1700 
B. E. Diet. Cant, Crew, Pike, to run away, flee, quit. .the 
Place; alsoto Die. 1724 Smiriry Trinmiph Wt (ed. 8) 
154 We file off with his Cole, as he pikes along the Street. 
c1789 Parker Sandman's Wedding in Farmer .Musa 
Pedestris (1896) 65 Into a booze-ken they pike it. @ 1825 
Forsy Voc. £, Anglia, Pike off! begone! 

+ Pike, v.4 Obs. rare. App. ad. F. piguer, in 
phrase 4o pike on the wind = ¥. piguer au vent, 
to sail close to the wind, to hug the wind. 

1584 James MeEtvitt Autodiog. §& Diazy (Wodrow Soc. 
1842) 169 Finding us contrare our course .. he cust about 
and pykit on tbe wind, halding bathe the helme and scheit. 

b. Zo pike up: (trans.), ?to sail close to. 
1513 Douctas /uers ut. v. 18 And wp we pike the coist 


| of ¥pirus, And landit thair at port Chaonyus. /d7d. x. 99 
| The dangerus schaldis and coist vp pykit we. 
Pike (paik), v.5 [f. Pike 56.5] trans. To 


, thrust through or kill with a pike. 
19798 (lull Advertiser 22 Sept. 4/2 Many prisoners were 
taken out..and being carried to the camp were piked. The 
manner of piking was by two of the rebels pushing their 
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pikes into the front of the victim. 1803 WeLLinGton Le/. in 
Gurw. Desf. I1. 327, I lost two horses, 0° e shot and the 
other piked, 1874 Froupe Luyltsh in fred. I. x. i. 433 
The dae after the battle of New Ross a batch of {Pio- 
testant) prisoners was carried out from Wexford Gaol to 
Vinegar Hill, and piked in front of the windmill. 

Ag. 1866 Firz-vatricx Sham Sqr. 243 Giffard sought to 
stab with his pen, and pike with his tongue every friend to 
national progress. 


Pike, v.6 [f. PrKe sé.1] 
a pike. 

1850 Scorrssy Cheever's Whalem. Adv. xi\. 162 Others 
piking the pieces from one tub to another. 

Pike, v.? dial. [f. Pike 5.2 2.] 
heap or pile up (hay) into pikes. 

1844 Stepuens Bé. Farm 11.970 The reason that hay 
should be piked if stacked allin one day. 1895 P. A. Grana 
Red Scaur v, 89 Tumbling among the cocks when hay was 
being ‘piked’, 1896 Lougwt. Alag. Oct. 575 Come, let's be 
off; they'll be done piking directly. 

Pike, obs. form of PEEK v.!, to pry; PEAK v.3, 
to top a yard, etc. 

Piked (paikéd, paikt),2. Also 4-6 pyked, 5 
pykyd, -id, 6 Sc. pykit, pikit : see also PickEva. 
[f£ Pike sd.) or v.2 + -Ev.] 

1. Furnished with a pike, spike, or sharp point; 
fashioned with a sharp point (or points); sharp- 
pointed; = PICKED a. I. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 328 With piked staues 
grete, beten salle he be. 13.. Gaw. & Gr Kut. 769 A park 
al aboute, With a pyked palays, pyned ful Pik. ¢ 1447 in 
Farrow & Wearm, (Surtees) 241 He and his fellows... wt 
lang pykid staves and lang dugers mad a asawtte to y° said 
kepper. 1513 DovGtas nets vii. xiii. 62 Casting dartis 
or macis wyth pykyt heidis. 1561 Daus tr. Budlinger on 
A poc. (1573) 83 b, He put me as a piked Ariow, he hydde 
mee in bys quever. 1609 HoLiann Asn. Alarcedl, 298 
The enemies ships armed with piked beake-heads. 1670 
Mitton Ast. Eng. un. Wks. 1851 V. 70 The Datavians.. 
running in upon them,.with their piked Vargets bearing 
them down. 1695 J. Eowarps Perfect. Script. 211 Some of 
them [spears] were piked or pointed at both ends. 1805 
Dickson /’2 act. Agric. 1 7 Perhaps the Hertfordshire wheel- 
plough, which has a piked share, may be the most suitable 
implement. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles vy. v, The good old 
priest... Took his piked staff and sandall d shoon. 

b. Of animals, plants, etc.: Furnished with a 
pike ot sharp point, or with spines or prickles, as 
In piked dogfish; = PICKED a. Ib. 

1621 G. Sanpys Ovid's Met. 1. (1626) 73 Inuiron’d witb 
no martsh-louing Reeds, Nor piked Bull-rushes. 1875 /raxs. 
Devon Assoc. Vil. 145 Piked Dog-fish. 1896 J. H. CamrBece 
Wild Life Scot. 99 The piked dog-fish owes his common 
name to the pikes or spikes, standing up like detached rays, 
in front of the dorsal fins. 

2. Tapering toa point or peak; pointed, peaked. 

1538 Eryot Lat. Dict. Addit. Ggvjb, Argutum caput, 
a sharpe or pikyd hedde lyke a sugar lofe. 1565-73 Cooper 
Lhesaurus sv. Compono, Aciem per cuncos componere, 
to set in pyked fionts. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbachs Husb. 
(1586) 45 b, When it [hay] is dryed, we.. make it vp in Cockes, 
and after that in Moowes, which must be sharp and piked 
in the toppe. 1610 HoLianp Camden's &71t. 1. 515 A little 
piked hill cast up. 1615 G. Saxpys Trav. 42 Messapus 
for his bigh steepe piked rocks to be wondred at. 1775 R. 
Cuanpier 7rav. Asia AM. (1825) I 11 The cape named 
‘Tzenarum, now Matapan, wbichistheextremity of a mountain 
sloping toa point, having before it a piked 10ck. 1800 D. 
Lysons Exovrrons London Suppl. 159 Sir Edward is repre- 
sented in armour, witb piked beard and whiskers. 

b. Piked horn, a tall conical headdress worn by ladies in 
tbe 14th and rstb c.; piked shoe, a shoe with a long peak 
at the toes, as was tbe fashion towards the end of the r4thc , 
and later; a crakow, poulaine; piked whale, the lesser 
rorqual, or pike headed whale. Balzuoptera rostrata. 

1377 Lancv. P. £2. B. xx. 218 Proude prestes come with 
hym moo pan a thousand In paltokes and pyked shoes. 
21450 Myrc 43 Cuttede clothes and pyked schone. 1580 
Stow Axnals (1601) 471 Noble women vsed high attire 
on their heads, piked like hornes. 1587 Harrison England 
tt. 1. (1877) 1. 33 They went..witl their shooes piked. 1698 
J. Crute Afauscovy 137 Their Boots. .are piked towards the 
Toes. 1747 VeRIvE in PAtéi. Trans. XLIV. 575 Piked 
Shoes appear in several Reigns from Ed. III. to Rich. III. 
in England. 1748 H. Wavrote Let. fo G. Montagu 11 Aug., 
Anne of Bobeinia..introduced the fashion of fred horns, 
or high heads. 1787 Hunter in Hil. Traus. LKXVIIL. 
418 ‘Ibe Balena rostrata of Fabricius or Piked Whale. 
1835-6 Zoda's Cycl. Anat. |. 577/2 The subclavian artery 
in the Piked Whale, 1892 C. RK. B. Banretr Essex /1igh- 
ways, etc. 71 The curious beaddress of piked-hoins. 

Piked, obs. variant of PICKED fJ/. a. 

Pike-devant, variant of PICKE-DEVANT, . 

Pikefork, obs. and dial. variant of PICKFoRK. 

Pike-head (pai‘k,hed). [f. Pike sé.4,5+ Heap.J 

1. The metal head of a PIKE (50.5). 

1596 SrenseR /, Q. tv. vil. 27 He. therein left tbe pike-bead 
of his speare. 1659 Rusuw. ///st. Codd, I. 464 The Enemy 
bolds upon their Pike-beads inutton, capons, turkies, &c. to. 
let tbe Englisb see they had no want. 1841 Lever C. 
O'Malley \xxxi, The Cossacks with the red beards.. and 
long poles with pike-heads on them. 

2. A fish of the family Lactocephalidz. 

So Pike-headed a, having a head with long 
snout and jaws, like those of the Pike (sh.4); as 
pike-headed alligator, anolis; pike-headed whale, 
the piked whale : see PIKED 2 b. 

1769 Pennant Zool. III. 40 Pike-headed whale .. this 
species takes its name from the shape of its nose, wbich is 
narrower and sharper pointed than that of other whales. 
1774 Gotvsm. Nat. Hist. Vi. 193 The Pike-headed Whale. 
1890 Cent. Dict. s.v., Pike-lieaded alligator, the common 
Mississippi alligator... Yiga/or lxcius. 


trans. To lift with 


trans. To 


PIKEL. 


Pikeir, variant of PiquieER Oés., a pikeman. 

Pikel, pikle (poi‘k’l). déa/, Also locally 
pickel, pickle, pikehil, poikel,-kle. [f PIKE 
sb.1 3b; prob. with -e/, -, instrumental, as in 
handle, spindle, shovel.| A _hay-fork, pitchfork. 
(Common in local use, in the Midland and Western 
Counties from Lancashire southwards.) 

1602 i sRueN in Hinde Lif xlvi (1651) 147 One casting 
a pikell..one being behind him, the two greins of the 

ikell ran on both sides of his leg, and hurt him not. 168% 
P. Henrv Diaries & ‘ett. (1882) 307 From y° lower Hay- 
bay..they pitcht it and carry‘d it on Pikehils to y* Carts. 
1688 R. Home Armoury m. 73/1 Take..a Pikell of Hay, 
as much as hangs together on the points or grains of a 
Pikell. @1874 ‘B. Cornwati' Jéanch. Streets 87 Her 
Majesty..had seen the threatening clouds ‘rain poikels as 
Lancashire alone can rain them. 1879 Eddowes’ Shrews- 
bury Fral, 3 Sept., Charge of stabbing with a pikel. 

Pikelet ! (paiklet’. /oca/. Forms: 8 pyclet, 
8- pikelet, picklet (ara/. pikiet, pyklet, piciate, 
pifelet, pyflet, etc.). [Shortcned from Bara- 
PICKLET.] A Western and Midland name for a 
small round tea-cake, made of fine flour ; a crumpet, 
or, in some districts, a muffin. 

1790 Bystander 382 They were not muffins the chevalier 
hawked ahout, when a boy, but pyclets. 1797 ANNA SEWARD 
Lett. (1811) V. 15 That doughty son of ‘It hemis..crumpled 
up his broad face like an half-toasted pikelet. 1825 BrocKetr 
%. C. Gloss , Picklet, or Pikelet, a small round light cake— 
a sort of muffin. 1862 Mrs. H. Wooo JV/rs, ffallid. 11. i. 152 
Janey. .revelled in anearly tea and pikelets. 1904 /Vindsor 
Jan. 260/t A silver-covered dish containing hot 
pikelets. [Mod. dial. forms; see Eng. Dial. Dict.) 

Pikelet? paiklet). [f Pike sd.4 + -Ler.] 
small or young pike. 

1892 fllustr. Sporting & Dram. News 2 July 604/1 A 
diminutive pikelet. 1896 Gepxevy Angling [folidays 83 
When killed, this hungry pikelet had in his pouch a trout 
nearly one quarter of a pound weight { 

Pikeman! (pai-kman). Ods. exc. Hist. [f. 
PIKE 56.5 + Maw s6.1] A soldier armed with a pike. 

15.. Sir A. Barton in Surtees Misc. (1888) 66 Yea, pick- 
men more, and bowmen both, This worthye Howard tooke 
to the sea. 1566 ParraioGr Plasidas 993 ‘The pike-inen, 
they on walles doe siande their towne for to defende. 1627 
Maldon, Essex, Documents (Bundle 201 No. 40), Further 
that every pickman come full armed. 1647 CLARENDON 
Hist. Reb, w. § 199 The Pikemen had fasten‘d to the 
tops of their pikes..printed Papers of the Protestation. 1885 
Spectator 30 May 715/2 The Swiss pikemen at Morgarten 
- brought this ascendency to the ground. 

Pikeman? (p2i:kmzn). Also (in sense 1) 
pikesman. [f. Pike sé.) + Man 56.1] 

1. A man who wields a pick; a pickman; a 
miner; one who liews the coal with a pickax. 

1845 Disraryi Sy4// vi. vi,‘ My missus told it me at the 
pit-head when she brought me my breakfast’, said a pike- 
man. 1864 Daily Tel. 26 Oct., It is stated the best miners, 
known as pikesmen, can hew a stent anda half in a day. 
1880 /bic¢. 28 Oct., Vhe pikeman's recumbent position and 
the easy stiokes he appears to take at the coal. 

2. Aman who picks the mill-stones and keeps 
them in order; hence, the tenant or man in charge 
of a thirlage, baronial, or burghal mill. (Sc.) 

15 . Aberiteen Regr. (Jam.), Pikeman of the townis millis. 
1576 Ree. Sheriff Crt. Aberdeensh. (1904) 242 Alex. William- 
sone..pikeman of the Miln. and uptaker of the multur anc 
knaifschipe of the tounes and lands of the Miltoun of Auch- 
nagat. 1877 G. Fraser Wigtown 60 The Clerk ..and Jamie 
the Pikeman [had] a mutual dislike and dread of each other. 

Pikeman®, [f. Pike 56.6 + May sd.1] The 
keeper of a turnpike. 

1857 HucHes Tou Brows 1. iv, The cheery toot of the 
guard’s horn, to warn some drowsy pikeman or the ostler 
at the next change. 1865 Darly Tel. 1 Nov. 4/6 On certain 
roads you may travel for leagues without being interrupted 
by the ‘ pike-man ’, 

Pike-pole. 7S. [Pike sb.) 2.] A lumberer’s 
tool; a pole having a spike at the end and a hook 
near it, used for driving and guiding floating logs. 

1878 Scribner's Mag. XV. 147 Yhe running and rafting 
iinplements, pike-poles, etc., are made ready. 1891 C. 
Roserts Adrift Amer. 206, 1..was at once put to work 
pushing logs down a long channel with a pike pole. 

Piker!. Now dia/. Also 4 6 pyker, 5-6 -ar. 
[l. pide, var. of Pick v.! + -En!: see PickeR 1] 
+1. A robber, a thief; in later use, a petty thief, 
pilferer; = Picker! 1b. Obs. 

1301 Pol. Pocins (Rolls) 11. 66 But if alwey pikers, lak, 
thou wolt us maken, ther we piken but seely pans, the secte 
pikith poundis. 1393 Lance. P. 774. C. 1. 17 Kepemy corn 
in my croft fro pykers and beeues. c1440 Promp. Parv, 
393/2 Pykare, lytylle theef, /urcudus. 1503 Act ig /fen. Vil, 
c.6 §1 Knowyng theves and other pikars, 1549 Coverbate, 
etc. Fras. Par. Phiten. 31 He reconsileth vnio the Maister 
[Philemon] his seruaunt that had bene both a runneagate 
and a piker. 1549 Necords of Figi 1. 98 Blasfemyng of 
Jhone Gadderar, eldar..calland hin auld pikar theyf carll. 

2. An instrument to ‘ pike’ or pick out dust, dit, 
or obstructions; a picker. Sv. 

1828 Moir Wausie Wauch xii, The piker for clearing the 
motion-hole. u : 

+ Piker?, piquer. 04s. [f. pique, PiKE 56.5 
+-ER], orad, F. piguier: see Prquier.] A soldier 
armed with a pike, a pikeman. 

tsgo Sir J. Suvtn Disc. Weasons Ded. 7b, Their old 
soldiers Piquers with their piques. /d/d. 2 b, Their footmen 
piquers, they doo allowe for verie well armed. 1598 Barker 
Theor, Warres 11. i, 35 The piker his armings and weapon. 
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Picker 3, s/ang or dial. [app. f. PIKE 56.6 
turnpike: cf. also dial. peéey in same sense.] 
A vagrant, a tramp; a gipsy. ; 

1838 Ho.ttoway Dict. Province. 23/2 Cadgers and pikers 
are tramps. &. Suss. 1874 Borrow # ordbk. Eng. Gypsy 
Laug. 215 The people called in Acts of Parliament sturdy 
beggars and vagrants, in the old cant language Abraham 
men, and in the modern Pikers. aa 

Piker, var. Picarp Oés., large sailing-boat. 

Pikerel, Pikery, obs. ff. PICKEREL, PickERy, 

Pi-kess. wonce-wd. A female pike (fish). 

1854 Bapn.vm /alieut, 302 The spawning season occupies 
from two to three months; the young pikesses of three years 
taking the lead. 

Pikestaff (poi-kistaf). [In senses 1 and 2, f. 
PIKE sé.) 1, 2+StaFF: cf ON. pékstafr (13th c.), 
mod.Norw. pikstav, MSw. pikstaff; in sense 3, F. 
PrKe 56,5 Elence two distinct words, but often not 
capable of separation, esp. in the phrases in 4.] 

1. A staff or walking-stick with a metal point at 
the lower end like an alpenstock. Now only Sc. 
Sometimes app. the wooden handle of a pick. 

1356 in Riley Mes, Lond. (1868) 284 (Lett.-Bk. G. If. 45), 
Pikstef. 1377 Lanov. /’. Pd. B. vi. 105 My plow-fote shal be 
my pyk-staf[J/S8. 8 pikid siaf; A. vi. g6pyk, J/S. U pykstaf, 
MS. #H pilgrimstaf] and picche atwo pe roles. 1393 /dra. 
C, vi. 329 Penaunce hus pyk-staf [.A. v.257 pike, piked staf} 
he wolde polische newe, ¢1470 Hexryson J/or. Fab, x1 
(Wolf & Shecp iii, With py kestaff and with scrip to fair of 
toun. 1g92 Greene Ufst. Courtier Wks. \Grosart) XI, 212 
Ile stands solleninlie leaning on his pike staffe. a 1642 Sir 
W. Monson .Vaval Tracts 1. (1704) 228 1 The Weapon is a 
Pike-Staff, such as Keepers and Warreners use for the guaid 
of the Game. 1776 in Heid Scot. Songs (1902) 109 Fare 
ye weel. my pyke-staff. 1816 Scott Antig. iv, Setting his 
pike-staff before him, 

+2. Part of a wagon or cart: app. the same as 
PIKESTOWER. Oés. 

1623 Firzners. 4/usd. § 5 The crosse somer, the keys and 
pikstaues. ; 

3. The wooden shaft of a pike (the weapon), 

1s80 Hottysann 7reas. fr. Song, Zagaye, is a staffe 
longer and more slender than a pike siaffe, otherwise called 
dzagaye. 1642 Cuas. | Ausw. Peclar. Both Houses 1 July 
24 Gisarms (which were Pikestaves!. 1904 Sir H. Maxwetc 
in Blackw, Mag. June 754/2 Ash was the proper wood for 
pike-staves. ; . ; 

4, In proverbial phrases. fs plarn as a prkestaff, 
an altcration of the carlier phrase as plarn as 
a PaAcKSTAFF (in reference to its plain surface). 
Also Als stiff as a pikestaff. To call a pikestaff 
a pikeslaff = to call a spade a spade. 

1591 Greene Disc. Coosnage (1592) 4 A new game .. that 
hath no policie nor knauerie, bul plaine asa pikestaffe. 1719 
DUsrey /rHs IIL. 22 When a Reason’s as plain as a Pike- 
staff. 1848 Tuackrray BR. Snobs xvii, When will you 
acknowledge that two and two make four, and calla pike- 
staffa pikestatf? 1851 Fl. Merivitie bVAale iv. 30 Sat up 
in hed stiff as a pike-staff, 1867 Trottope Chron. Bar set 1. 
xlil. 367 The evidence against him was as plain as a pike- 
staff, 

+ Pikestower. Ols. [f Pike 56.1 + siower 
dial, stake, post, rung.] Part of a wagon or cart; 
explained as ‘ The iron bar or standard fixcd in the 
‘t ear-breed”’ of a cart, strengthening the sides ’. 

1641 Best Farm. Bhs. (Surtees) 48 The foreman is to bee 
forewarned that he secke out three or fower pikestowers 
aforehande, and sonie keyes and false shelvinges. 


Pikeys, Pikfault, ols. ff. Pickax, PICKFAULT. 

Pikish, ¢. wonce-wd. [f. Pike sd.4,5 4-181] 
a. ?0f or pertaining to pikes (weapons). b. OF 
or proper to pike (fish) ; voracious. 

1799 n_ Spirit Pub. Grnis. WN. 163 Liberty..in pikish 
majesty shell rise. 1890 /’a// Mall G. 19 May 5/2 An un- 
doubted instance of pikeish voracity. 

Pikit, obs. Sc. form of PikEv, PrtcueEb, 

Pikk, obs. variant of Pick, PIKE, P1TcH. 

Pikke, Pikky, obs. forms of Pircti, Prteuy. 

Pikle, variant of Pike, pitchfork. 

+Pik-moyane. Sc. Ods. [f. p74, of uncertain 
meaning + I. moyen middle, middle-sized. Cf. 
culvertn moyen in CULVERIN.] <A kind of cul- 
verin; explained as ‘ one of the smallest size’. 

1513 tcc. La. Itigh Treas. Scot. 1V 517 Item, the first 
culvering pikmoyane drawin with xvj oxin of the kingis. 

Pikoise, obs, form of Pickax. 

Pikrolite, variant of Picxotire. 

Piky (porki), a.) reve. [f. Pike 56.1 + -y.] 
Having pikes or sharp points; spiky; pointed. 

1744-50 W. Exuis Jéod. sfustandm, WW. 1. 87 (E. D. S.) 


Long piky roots, 
,@.2 erron, pikey. [f. PIKE 54,4 + -¥.] 
Of, of the nature of. or abounding in pike (fish). 

1877 G. Macvonatp Afarguis of Losste V1, xi. 120 \ lake 
of deep fresh water, ..the pikey multitude within. 1902 B. 
Grunpy Thames Canup go He is a long way from other 
gudgeon, in a deep pikey hole. 

Piky, obs. form of Pitcny. 

Piladex (pi‘ladeks). Also pilla-. [f. L. pila 
ball + dex- in L. dexira, Gr. defea right hand. ] 
Proprietary uame of a parlour game consisting in 
keeping an inflated ball or bag in the air by strik- 
ing it to and fro over a line on a table with the 
back of the hand. 

1897 in Ariny & Navy Stores List 1658. 1901 Speaker 
9 Feb. 505/2 That rather nnmeaning phrase.. will be thrown 


PILATE. 


into the political air and buffeted like a pilladex by the fists 
of opposing champions, 1901 Datly News 27 July 8/6 
Parlour Games. .. Blowing Games, such as puff bilhards, 
piladex, and a feather on a sheet. 

Pilaf, -aff, variants of PILAU. 

Pilage (poilédz). Also 9 pileage. [f. PILE 
$6.5 1 +-AGE.] The hair, wool, or especially fur, 
with which an animal is covered; = PELAGE, 

@ 825 tr. Bacon's De Calore et Frigore in Wks, (1825) I. 
334 Cold maketh the pilage of beasts more thick and long. 
1867 A. L.. Awams Hand, Vat. [ndia 214 Inwinter..the fur 
becomes dense from the woolly pileage, which gives a lighter 
color to the coat than during midsummer and autumn, when 
..the fur is short and brown. /é/d. 234 During Winter the 
ibex is thickly clad with hair and woolly pileage. 

Pilao, variant of PILav. 

Pilar (poi:lia), «@. rare. 
pilus hair: see -aAn!.] 

1. Of or peitaining to hair. 

1858 Mayxe E-rfos, /ex., Pildris,.. Zool. pertaining to 
hair; hairy; pilar. 1893 Syd. Soc. Le.x., Pilar muscles, 
arrectores pilorunt [muscles that cause the bair to bristle]. 

2. Downy. rave. 

1859 R. F. BurtonCentr, A/r. in Frit. Geog. Soc. XXX. 
196 Most of the men and alnios: all the women remove the 
eyelashes, and pilur hair rarely appears to grow. 

So Pilary (pai lan), @. = Pitan. 

1888 Med, News LIM. 411 She had never suffered from 
any pilary loss [or] cutaneous affection. 1893 Syxf. Soc. L. 

Filaster ‘pilzsto1), arch. Also6 7 pillastre, 
-ter, 7 pyl(l-, (pilley-stair). [a. F. pé/asére (1545 
in Hatz.-Darm.,), a. It. fi/aséro, in med.L. fila- 
strum (1341), f. pila a pillar; see -ASTER.] 

1. A square or rectangular column or pillar; sfec. 
such a pillar engaged in a wall, from which it 
projects with its capital and base a third, fourth, 
or other portion of its breadth ; an engaged pillar ; 
an anta; formerly applied also to the square pier of 
an arch, abutment of a bridge, or similar structure. 

1975 Laxenam Le?, (1871) 50 Vpon a base a too foot square, 
..a square pilaster rizing pyrantidally, of a fyfteen foote hy. 
1598 Fi.orio, /’:/astro, any kinde of piller or pilaster. 1603 
Drayton Sar. H’ars vi. xxxi, A Roome prepar'd with 
Pilasteis,...Yhat to the Rovfe their slender Poynts did 
reare. 16.. Lindesay’s Chron. Scot, Conttit. (1728) 233 
A square low Gallery, some four Foot from the Ground, 
set round about with Pilley-stairs. 1613-39 I. Joxes in 
Leoni /alladio's Archit. (1742) 1. 103 The Pilaster is the 
Basement against the Bank of the River. 1624 Wotton 
Archit. in Relig. (1651) 238 Pylasters must not be too tall 
and slender, les! they resemble Pillars, nor too Dwarfisl: 
and grosoe, lest they imitate the Piles or Peeres of Isridges. 
1670 Moral State Eng. 87 An house adorned without with 
various Pillars, and Villasters of several Orders. 1715 
Leos /alladio's Archit. (1742) 11.36 Vhe Jamhs or Pi- 
lasters of the Doors. 1776 G. Sempre Building um Water 
tr ‘The Piles or Pilasters, which are fixed in the River; 
the Arclies which these Pilasters support. 1860 EMERSON 
Cond. Life, Beauty Wks. (Bohn) IL. 433 Our taste in building 
.-refuses pilasters and columns that support nothing. 

transf 1875 Wonders Phys. Workt i. i. 39 Piles or 
pilasters of ground ice which supported the superficial crust. 

+2. A pillar-lke or cylindrical shape or figure. 

1589 Puttenuam ag. Poesie u. xi. (Arb.) rro The Piller, 
Pillaster or Cillinder, 1601 Hoi.ann /’iny IL. 613 They 
delight to cut their Berils into long rolls or pillastres in 
manner of cylindres [L. eydindros ex eis inalunt /accre}. 

3. aliriéb. and Comd,, as pilaster block, buttress, 


captlal, prer, pinnacle; pilasler-like adj.; pilaster- 


[f inod.L. prlar-is, f. 


Sashion, -wise ady.; pilaster-strip: sce quot. 1874. 


1616 Surry. & Maru. Country farme 277 Fashion your 
battlements of what shape soeuer you please to haue them; 
whether made plaine, or pyllaster-wise [etc.}. 1703 T. N. 
City & C. Purchaser 224 Revailed or Prlaster-peers, from 
101014 Poundsa pair. 1727-51 Cuampers Cycé. s.v. Brick, 
Pilaster, ov buttress éricks,..are of the same diniensions 
with the great bricks, only they have a notch at one end, 
half the breadth of the brick; their use is to bind the work 
at the pilasters of fence-walls, which are built of great 
bricks. 1773 NoortHouck fist. Loud. 599 These buttresses 
run up pilaster fashion. 1874 Parker Goth. Archit. Gloss. 
326 Pilaster Strips, a term used to describe the vertical 
projecting parts of the towers supposed to be Saxon, 
1879 Sir G. G. Scott Leet. Archit 1.49 Fiat, pilaster-hke 
buttresses. 

‘Pilastered (pile’sto:d), a. [f. prec. + -ED2.] 
Furnished with or supported on pilasters. 

a 1687 Coit0Nn Entertainm. to Phillis 16 The polish d Walls 
of Marble be Piilaster’d round with porphyry. @1774 W. 
Harte Charitable Alason Poems (1810) 383/1 Pilaster'd 
jay mines ‘twixt the windows grew. 1838 Fraser's Jag. 
XVIII. 706 Pilastered galleries. 

Pilastrade (pil&stréd). Arch. [ad. It. pr- 
lastrata (f. pilastrare to adorn with pilasters) : 
sce -\DE.] A row or range of pilasters. 

[1730 A. Gorvon Mafir'’s Amphith, 222 Vhe Pilastrata or 
Range of Pilasters, which support the Arch.] 1812 /: ramiuer 
5 Oct. 635/1 «A pilastrade of two columns. 1886 Wittis & 
Crark Cambridge 1. 103 A regular lonic pilastrade. 

Ilence Pilastra‘ded a., having a pilastrade. 

1847 Naz. Encycl, 1. 644 A pilastraded ordinance, forming 


a species of attic. ; 
+Pi-lastrel. Ods. rare". [ad. It. pr/astrello, 
dim. of pilastro PILASTER.] A small pilaster. 
¢ 1620 Ropinson Mary Magd. 351 The leauy pillasirells 
were neatly shorne; The grassy seats, y eyes to sluntber wed, 


Pilat, -e, obs. forms of Pinot. 

Pilate (poilet). [a. F. /rlale, ad. L. Pelatus, 
proper name.] ‘The name (Pontius Pilate) of the 
KKoman procurator of Judzea concerned He the 


PILAU. 


crucifixion of Jesus Christ; hence allusively as | 


aterm of reproach. Also, the character of Pilate 
in the mystery plays; hence + /2/ate’s votce, a loud 
magisterial voice (ods.) 

¢1400 Afol, Lol. 56 Prelats not preching are raber pilats 
pan prelatis. 1530 Patscr. 837 In a pylates voyce, a haulte 
voyx. 1542 Uva, Erasm. Apoph. (1877) 382 He heard a 
certain oratour speaking out of measure loude and high, 
‘and altogether in Pilate’s voice. 1604 Hieron Wks. I. 559 
Indeed in Rome there diuers he, That beare the name of 
prelacie: Better we Pilates may them call, Seeking the 
churches funerall. 1888 Pad? Aladd G. 29 Oct. 7/2 Pontius 
Pilates, who washed their hands of what might happen to 
France provided they could continue to exploit her. — 

t Pilau, pilaw (pilaw, pilg:, pilow), pilaff 
(pilaf). Forms: 7- pilau, pillau, pilaw, pil- 
law, pilao, pelaw; also 7 pilo, -oe, pillow(e, 
peloe, palau, pullow, 7-5 pelo (pleo), 8 pillou, 
pilloe, pellow, pilow, g pillao, pulao, pullao, 
pi(l)laf.f. [a. Pers. re) pilaw (in Turkish pilaw, 
pilav (or pilaf), Urdii pildo, palio) boiled rice 
and meat (occurs in Bus-haq of Shiraz, ob. 1426). 
So F. pilau, It. pilao, mod. Gr, mAaget, Russ, 
WWlaph Pelavz (= pileff). Appears in Eng. in 
many forms, according to the language or locality 
whence the writer has adopted it; the earlier exain- 
ples, from 17thce. Turkish, are identical wilh Persian, 
Pilaff represents modem Turkish pronunciation. ] 

An Oriental dish, consisting of rice boiled with 
fowl, meat, or fish, and spices, raisins, ete. 

161z 7rav. Four Englishm. 55 The most common dish 
[amongst the Turks] is Pilaw..made of Rice and small 
morsels of Mutton hoiled therein. 1612 Coryat 3rniZ, in 
Purchas Pilgrims x. xii, (1625) 1828 The vse of this Butter 
is verie frequent, by reason of the ahundance of Pil/aue that 
is eaten in Constantinople. 1634 Sir I. Hersert 7'rav. 97 
(Persia) A dish of Pelo, which is Rice boyled with Hens, 
Mutton, Butter, Almonds and ‘Turmerack. /d7d. 173 Boyld 
Rice, Peloe. c1645 Howett Lef?zé. (1650) Ll. 367 The Turk 
when he hath his tripe full of pelaw, or of mutton and rice, 
will go to nature’s cellar, 1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot's 
Trav. i. 95 Their boiled meat consists in Plao or Schilao. 
1696 Ovincton Voy. Suratt 397 Palau, that is Rice hoil'd 
-. With Spices intermixt, and a boil'd Fow! in the middle. 
1698 Fryer Acc. £. /udia & P. 399 The most adinired 
Dainty, wherewith they stuff themselves, is Pullow. 1711 
C. Lockyer 7rade /nudia viii. 231 Vhey cannot often go to 
the Price of a Pilloe, or hoil’d Fowl and Rice. 1782 Cot- 
MAN Prose on Sev. Occas. (1787) III. 235 Methinks I hear 
some Alderman, all hurry, Cry, where's the Pellow? Bring 
me out the Curry! 1811 Kirkpatricx tr. Sed. Lett. Tippoo 
Sultan App. p. xiii, All the Musulman officers .. shall be 
entertained..with a public repast, to consist of Pz//éo%of 
the first sort. 1813 Byron Corsair u. ii, Removed the han- 
quet, and the last pilaff—Forbidden draughts, ‘tis said, 
he dared to quaff. 1821 — Yuan v. xlvii, A genial savour 
Of certain stews, and roast meats, and pilaus, .. Made 
Juan in his harsh intentions pause. 1849 THackeray /ex- 
dennts xiii, The Colonel was famous for pillaus and curries. 
1860 R. '. Burton Centr. A/r. 1.392 The plat de resistance 
was, as usual, the pillaw, or, as it is here called, pulao. 1897 
A. B. Epwarps Up Nile xxi. 666 The pilaff which followed 
is always the last dish served at an Egyptian or Turkish 
dinner. 1883 AurpH Cueem Lays of /ud (ed. 7) 2 From 
rice and pillaos To truffles and grouse. : 

Hence Pilaued (pilau'd) a., made into pilau. 

1897 Lp. Roserts 41 Vrs.in India x\vi. (1898) 353, 1 took 
nuy first lesson in eating roast kid and pillaued chtcken. 

Pilch (piltf), 56. korms: 1 pyl(e)ce, 3-6 
pilche, 4 pilchche, 4-6 pylche, 6- pilch. [OF. 
pytlece, ad. med.L. pellicea a furred garment, fem. 
of L. pelliceus adj., made of skins, f. Ae//zs a skin, 
Cf. PELISSE.] 

+1. An onter garment made of skin dressed with 
the hair; in later use, a leathern or coarse woollen 


outer garment. Ods. exc. Hist. 

¢1o00 fELFric Alcuin’s Interrog. Segewulfi in Anglia 
(1883) VII. 30 Hwi worhte god pylcan adame & euan efter 
pam gylte? a1i0oo Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 328/11 Pedlicte, 
pylece. a12z25 Ancr. R. 362 He is of be te-tore uolke, pet 
to-tered his olde kurtel, & to-rended pe olde pilche of his 
deadliche uelle. c1zg0o Ge. & Ex. 377 Two pilches weren 
Our3 engeles wro3t, And to adam and to eue bro3t. a 1300 
Siriz 225 Warme pilce and warme shon, With that min 
hernde be wel don. ¢1390 Cuaucer Proverbs 4 Affter heet 
koinebe colde, No man caste his pilchche away. 1416 IV/7/¢ 
of Folt (Somerset Ho.), Pelche de foxe. c1440 Lypc. Hors, 
Shepe & G. 366 Vher is also made of sheepis skyn, Pilchis 
& glovis to dryve awey the cold. c1440 Promp. Parv. 
3097/2 Pylche, pcdlicium, pellicia. 1548 Upatt Erasm, 
Par. Luke vii. 85 Clothed in a pilche of a camels hyde. 
1563-87 Foxe Al. & AL. (1596) 1613/1 Some wandred to and 
fro in sheepes pilches, in goates pilches, forsaken, oppressed, 
afflicted. 1602 DEKKER Sativomastix Wks. 1873 I. 231 Ile 
beate five pound out of his leather pilch. 1674 Biount 
Glossogr. (ed. 41, Pilch.., a woollen or fur garment [ods.}. 
1853 STEVENSON Axnglo-Sax. Chron. 127 Of costly pilches, 
and of grey skins. 1901 Archvol. Frnl. Mar. 4 Every 
canon had..a pilch or cassock (fellicea}. 

2. +a. A rug or pad laid over a saddle. Odés. 
b. A light frameless saddle for children: = Pap 


56,3 2, 

1ssz Hutoet, Pilche for a saddle, sxzstratum. 1684 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 1895/4 Taken away.., a Pye-bald Gelling, .. with 
a Pannel and Pilch on his Back. a1728 Kunnetr Lansd. 
ATS. 1033 If. 297 A course shagged piece of rug laid over a 
Saddle for Ease of a Rider is in our inidland parts calld a 
pilch. 1863 Barinc-Goutp /celaud 397 ‘Vake also with you 
a light saddle without a tree, commonly called a pilch. 1900 
List Civil Serv. Supply Assoc., Saddles..Child’s Pilch, all 
over quilted hogskin, for boy or girl. 


854. 


3. A triangular flannel wrapper for an infant, 
worn over the diaper or napkin. 

1674 Biount Glossogr. (ed. 4), Pitch ..now used for a 
flannel cloth to wrap about the lower part of young children. 
@1728 Kennett Lausd. ALS. 1033 If, 297 A piece of flannel 
or other woolen put under a child next the clout is in Kent 
calld a Pitch. 1799 M. Uxverwoop Treat. Dis. Childr. 
III, 91 zote, An error worthy of :emark. ., is, that of wearing 
a pilch (as it is called), an old fashion still too much in use. 
@i8z5 Forny Voc. £. Anglia, Pilch, a flannel wrapper for 
an intant. 1861-80 Mrs. buevon bk. Househ. Alanagem. 
§ 2626 Bahy-linen. . 4 pilches,..2 waterproof pilclies,.. 4 dozen 
napkins, — 

4. altrib. and Comt., as-pilch-clout, -maker. 

aiz2z5 Ancr. R. 212 Pe deoflen schulen pleien mid ham 
. .& dysten ase enne pilcheclut,euchon touward oder. 13.. 
Cocr de L. 6736 Here armure no more I ne doute, Thenne 
I doo a pylche-cloute. ¢ 1483 Caxton Dialogues 14 Wau- 
burge the pilchemaker Formaketh a pylche well. 

Pilch (piltf ,v. Nowdza/, Forms: 3 pileken, 
pilken, 6- pilch, 9 Sc pilk. [Osigin uncertain. 
Cf. LGer. piillejhen, polken to pick (2p den hna- 
ken pilken to pick a bone); Norw. and | zerdese 
pilka to pick, scrape, prick. Cf. also OF. peluchzer, 
OPicard pelukier, plusguier (mod.Pieard flugeer) 
to pick, clean, peck : see Phuck v.] zztr. ‘To pick, 
pluck; to pilfer ; to rob. 

atazg Aucr. R.84 3et wolde he teteren & pileken [v.7. 
pilewin, picken], mid his hile, roted stinkinde fleshs, as is 
reafnes kunde. /é/d. 26 Uor euere me schal bene cheorl 
pilken [v.7. plokin] & peolien, uor he is ase be widi pet 
sprutted ut be betere pet me hine ofte cropped. 1570 
Levins Jfanif. 130/10 Pilch, miche, suf/furari?. 1573 Tusser 
Flush. (1878) 33 Some steale, some pilch, some all away 
filch. 1665 Jas. Fraser Polichronicon (S. H. S. r005) 163 
‘The country was free from all manner of thift and pilching. 
1808 Jamieson, Zo Pilk,..1. To shell peas,..also, to pick 
periwinkles out of the shell;..2. To pilfer ..as ‘She has 
pilkit his pouch’, 1900 Exg. Dial. Dict., Pitch, to pilfer, 
filcl: (S. Worcester, Glouc.). 

Pilchard (pi'lt{aid). Forms: a. 6-8 pilcher, 
(6 piltcher, 6-7 pilchar(e, pylcher) ; 8. 6- pil- 
chard, (6 pylcherd(e, pilcharde, 7 -erd). [Origin 
obscure. The d@ is excrescent. (Cf. Ir. pilseir 
from Eng.) 

Skeat compares Norw. 4/74 an artificial hait, whence Dan. 
dial. pr/ke, Swed. dial. fz/ka to fish in a particular inanner. 
Cf. also Sc, dial. A/éch a short fat person, anything thick or 
gross, a tough skinny piece of ineat.] 

A small sea fish, C/upea pilchardus, closely allied 
to the herring, but smaller, and rounder in form; 
it is taken in large numbers on the coasts of Corn- 
wall and Devon, and forms a considerable article 
of trade; in U.S. and Eng. Colonies locally applied 
to other fishes of the herring kind, e.g. the C. 
sagax of the Pacific, the //arengela macroph- 
thalma of Bermuda; also to the young menhaden, 

t Vo take sturgeous with pilchards, to get large returns 
from a small outlay (oés.). 

1530 Pacscr. 254/1 Pylchera fysshe, sardine. 1542 BoorpE 
Dyetary xxx. (1870) 293 He must not eate..fresshe heryng, 
pylcherdes, etc. 1570 Levins Afanzp. 30/35 Pilcharde, 


| gerres, halecula. but. 74/37 Pylcher, fish, wena, 2. ¢c1600 


Norven Sfec. Brit., Coruw. (1728) 22 The. .recheste fishing 
is of the leaste fishe which ts called a pilcharde. 1601 
Suaks. Twed, N. 1. i. 39 Fooles are as like hushands, as 
Pilchers are to Herrings. 1656 Ear: Monm. tr. Soccalini’s 
Advts. fr. Parnass.\. x\viii. (1674) 63 ‘Vhey have huilt com- 
modious Inns to take Sturgeons with Pilcherds. 1711 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 4941/2 Pilchers for the Streights. 1796 H. HUNTER 
tr. St.-Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 1. 263 The continuation 
and direction of these two hands, the pilchers of the South, 
and the herrings of the North, are nearly of the same 
length. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem, (1814) 288 The 
refuse pilchards in Cornwall are used..as a Manure. 1865 
Kincstey Herew.v, Savoury was the smell of fried pilchard. 

attrib. 1685 Petty Last lW7rlt p. vi, 1 set up iron-works 
and pilchard-fishing in Kerry. 1824 Hitcnins & Drew 
Cornwall I]. 471 The pilchard fishery furnishes the staple 
commodity of the place. 

+ Pilcher!. Oés. A term of abuse, frequent 
at the beginning of the 17the. It has been con- 
Jecturally explained as meaning ‘One who wears a 
pileh or leathern jerkin or doublet’, or ‘One who 
pilches, a thief’; in two instances it is either fig. 
from fzlcher, PILcHARD, the fish, or punningly 
associated with that word. 

1601 B. Jonson Poetaster i. iv, Whither doe you dragge 
the gent’man? you mungrels, you curres, you han-dougs, 
wee are Captaine Tucca, that talke to you, you inhumane 

ilchers. 1602 MippLreton Blurt, Alaster-Constable 1. ii, 

ilcher, thou'rt a most pitiful dried one. @1619 FLETCHER 
Wit without Al, m.iv, Uphraid me with your henefits, you 
pilchers. @1625— !Vomen Pleas’d .iv, Hang him, Pilcher, 
There's nothing loves him: his owne Cat cannot endure 
him. a 1640 Day Part. Bees iv, Smoaked Pilcher vanish ! 

+ Pilcher’. Ods. rave. [? Extended from PILcu. ] 

Th, = LETC, 11, 

1635 Eart or Cork Diary in Lismore Papers Ser. 1. (1886) 
IV. 104, | haue.. written to Mt Ned Boyle to furnish him 
with pilchers. 

2. A scabbard. (Apparently contempiuous.) 

1sgz SHaxs. Row. & Ful. ut. - 84 Will you pluck your 
Sword out of his Pilcher hy the eares? : 

Pi-lcorn. [For piéhdcorn, f. PILLED ppl. a. 1b + 
Corn.] A variety of the cultivated Oat, considered 
by Linnzeus a species (Avena nuda), in which the 
glumes or husks do not adhere to the grain, but 
leave it bare. Also called pzlled oats, + pillotes. 


PILE. 


1578 Lyte Dodoens i. xiii. 467 There is an other kinde of 
| Otes, whiche is not so inclosed in his huskes as y* other is, 
| hut ts bare, and without huske whan it is threshed...The 
| seconde kinde may be called in Englishe, Pilcorne, or pylde 
| Otes. ¢1640 J. Smytu Lives Berkeleys (1883) 1. 155 And 
had also Drage, pilcorne, mixtilion, Lrotcorne.. words 1 pro- 
fesse, not well to vnderstand. 1832 Veg. Subst. Food ii. 71 
The Avena sativa..has several varicties. ‘The most remark- 
able..are the black or long-hearded oat..and the naked oat, 
| or pilcorn. 1866 7'veas. Lot., Pillcorn, or Pilcorn, 

Pilcrow (pilikréu). arch. Forms: 5 pyl- 
craft(e, pilecrafte, 6 pilcrowe, (7 pilkrow, 
pill-crow, peelcrow, pilgrow), 6— pilcrow. 
[App. for pilled crow: ct. pilcorn, pilgarlic, etc. 
‘The application of the word, with the form Ay/- 
craft, has suggested that it originated in a per- 
version of ParaGcrapu, through fargrafle, *par- 
crafle, etc.: cf. quots. ¢ 1460 and 1017, But the 
history of the word is obscure, aud evidence is 
wanting.] = PARAGRAPH sé. 1, 

{1500 Ortus I 0c., Paragraphus, Anglice, a pargrafte in 
writing.] ¢ 1440 Prop. Parv, 398/1 Pylcrafte, yn a hooke 
..asteriscus, paragraphus. ¢1460 Medulla in Way Promp. 
Parv. 398 note, | aragrapha, py\craft in wry[tlynge. 1573 
Tusser //xsé, (1878) 2 In hushandrie matters, where Pilcrowe 
ye finde That verse appertaineth to Huswiferie Kinde. 1602 
R. T. Five Godlie Serm. 18 ‘Yo stand as a Cypher in 
Angrim, or as a pilcrow ina latine Primmer, 1617 MinsHEeu 
Ductor, Pilkrow, contractum videtur corruptumque ex para- 


grapho. a162z5 Firtcuer Wice Valour w. i, But why a 
Peel-crow here?..A Scarecrow had heen hetter, 1706 
Puiturs, /’i/crow, an old Word for a Paragraph. 1897 


S. S. Spricce 7: HH akley xv. 141 The leading article.. 
calling attention to them with interjections..and all sorts 
of verhal pilcrows, . 

Pild, obs. form of zlled: see Pru v.1 

Pile (pail), sé! Forms: 1 pil, 4- pile, (4-8 
pyle, 6 pyll, 7 peil). [OE. f7/7 masc. = OLG. 
*pil (MLG., MDu. fi/, Du. £77/ dart, arrow, also 
ON. pila fem., arrow, Da., Sw. fil, from LG.), 
OHG., MHG. pfi/, Ger. pfez/ dart, arrow, shaft, 
West Ger. fi/, a. L, pil-um the heavy javelin of 
the Roman foot-soldier, orig. ‘ pestle’. 

The L. Ai/unz was no douht adopted by the Germans in 
the L. sense ‘javelin’, which passed on the continent into 
that of ‘dart’, and hence ‘arrow’, in which latter sense it 
superseded the native word. In OE. the sense ‘javelin’ 
eat into those of ‘dart’ and ‘ pointed stake ’(= L. sudis): 

ut the former is known only in a few poetic compounds, 
JSiize-ptl flying dart, Aylde-pti hattle dart, and the earliest 
examples of the simple word in this sense are ME.; if 
applied to an arrow, it was only as subsidiary to native 
names.) 

+1. A dart; a shaft; (?)an arrow. Obs. 

a1o00 Be Manunes Mod 26 Bid pet zefponca eal gefylied 
feondes flizgepilum. — Riddles xviii. 6 Frea pzet hihealded 
hu me of hrife fleogad hyldepilas. 13.. Guy Warw. 1A) 
3490 Schetep wib piics & 3if hen) deb wounde. c1400 Destr. 
Troy 6976 ee Paris..with a pile sharp, Rut hym in 
thurgh (es r 


his with a roid wond. 
+b. The pointed metal head of a dart, lance, or 


arrow. Ods. 

1592 CONSTABLE Sov. 1. v, Thine eye the pyle is of a 
murdring dart. c 1611 CHapman //jad 1. 545 Through both 
his temples struck the dart, the wood of one side show'd, 
The pile out of the other look’d. 1627 Drayton Court of 
Fairy Wks. (1748) 166 His spear—a hent hoth stiff and 
strong,.. The pile was of a horse-fly’s tongue. 1639 FULLER 
Holy \Var uw. x. (1840) 63 Like an arrow well feathered, hut 
witha blunt pile; he flew swift, hut did not sink deep. 1700 
Hickes Let. in Pepys’ Corr. 19 June, Eif arrows..are of 
a triangular form, somewhat like the heard or pile of our 
old English arrows of war. [1796 PEGGE Axozyr2. (1809) 
103 Fletcher, he that trimnied arrows by adding the 
feathers; Arrowsmith, he that made the piles.} / 

e. Used to render L. pz/zm, the heavy javelin 


of the ancient Roman foot-soldier, 

¢1620 FLtetcuer & Mass. False Oxe 1.1, How the Roman 
Peils..drew Roman hlood. 1627 May Lucaz 1. 8 Knowne 
Ensignes Ensignes doe defie, Piles against Piles, ‘gainst 
Eagles Eagles fly. (Vote. If any man quarrell at the word 
Pile, as thinking it scarse English, I desire them to give a 
hetter word.) 1687 Drypen Hind §& #. 11. 161 That was 
hut civil war, an equal set, Where piles with piles, and eagles 
eagles met. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury un. xvi. (Roxh.) 89/1 
The Germans came so violently vpon the Romans that the 
souldiers cast away their piles, and hetooke thein to their 
swords. 1718 Rowe tr. Lucan 1, 7 Piles against piles 
oppos’d in impious fight, And Eagles against Eagles hending 
flight. 1850 Merivate Rom. Enip. (1865) I. vi. 273 ‘the 
Roinans threw their piles, and rushed headlong upon the 
unwieldy mass. : ; 

+2. A spike, a nail; a spine (of a prickly plant, 
in ME. of a hedgehog); the pointer of a sun-dial. 

c1000 /ELrric Saints’ Lives v. 388 He gehzfie [hi] on 
anum micclum stocce, and mid isenum pilum heora ilas 
gefzestnode and cwed fet hi sceoldon swa standan on pam 
pilum. c100e Sax. Leechd. |. 304 Heo [sea-holly} hafad 
stelan hwitne..on das heahnysse ufeweardre heod acennede 
scearpe and pyrnyhte pilas. @rz100 O. Z, Gloss, in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 337/6 Gnomon degmeles pil. a1z00 Fragm, 
Elfric’s Gram, (ed. Phillips 1838), Prikiende so piles on 
ile. c 1225, 1387 [see ilespiless.v. 1L]. crz90 S. Eng. Leg, 
I. 179/so Heo stikeden al-so pbicke on him, so yrichon 
deth of piles. dd. 298/49 Ase ful ase is an Irchepil of 


piles al-a-houte. : 
b. A (pointed) blade (of grass). [Cf. Da. dial. 


pile, grespile, Fi. pijl, grasprl.) 

1513 Doucias 4xe7s xu. Prol. 25 At euery pilis point and 
cornix croppis The techrys stude, as lemand heriall droppis. 
1607 Hieron /i’ks. |. 153 More sinnes then there bee grasse 

| piles vpon the earth. 1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot's Trav. 
| 1, 29 There shall not a pile of Grass be left within his 
a 


PILE. 


Kingdom. 1765 \fuseum Rust. IV. xxviil 122 Appearance 
of red clover, where not a pile of this grass had before 
been known. 1812 Sir J, Sixcnair Syst. //7sb. Scot. 1. 372 
‘The grass was. smaller in the pile, and more luxuriant in 
its growth, 1895 Crockett Men of Moss-Hags xxi, Every 
pile of the grass that springs so sweetly in the meadows, 

c. A single glume or pale (of chaff). Se. 

1786 Burxs Address to Unco Guid heading, The cleanest 
corn.. May hae some pyles 0’ caff in. . 

3. A pointed stake or post; sfec. in later use, 
a large and heavy beam of timber or trunk of a 
tree, usually sharpened at the lower end, of which 
a number are driven into the bed of a river, or 
into marshy or uncertain ground for the support 
of some superstructure, as a bridge, pier, quay, 
-wall, the foundation of a house, etc. Also ex- 
tendcd to cylindrical or other hollow iron pillars, 
used for the same purposes. 

In prehistoric times villages or settlements were built upon 
wooden piles in lakes: see pile-divelling, etc. in 5 

2a 1100 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) Introd. (from Bada), Da 
zenamon pa Walas, and adrifon sumre ea ford ealne mid 
scearpim pilum [B.ep. sudibus, ). stengum: cf. Wr.- 
Wilcker sog/14 suclidus stenguin) greatum innan pam 
welere sy ea hatte Temese. ¢1330 R. Brusne Chron, Wace 
(Rolls) 4611 Longe pyles & grete dide bey | Britons] make ; 
Faste yn Temese dide bey hem stake. 1377 Lancr /”. Pl, 
BR. xv1. 23 Pe tree. . With pre pyles was it vnder-piite. 1387-8 
T. Usk Fest. Love u,v. (Skeat) I. 116 If the pyles ben trewe, 
the gravel and sand wol abyde. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 
cexlviii. (1382) 316 The duk hym self with ij or thre lepe 
vpon the pyles, and so were saued with helpe of men that 
were aboue the bridze. 1497 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 
17x he brekyng vp of the dokke hede at Portesmonth 
weyng vt of the piles & shorys. 1530 Pacscr. 254/1 Pyle to 
be set ina fauty grounde, fi/of, 1555 EDEN Decades 226 
Theyr houses .. are... buylded aboue the grownde vppon 

roppes & pyles. 160z Warner Ald. Eng. Epit. (1612) 356 
Tee walles, the one of Turffe, and the other of Pyles and 
Tymher strongly and artificially interposed. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1834) 11. 405 Like the houses of Amsterdam, 
which are reported to stand upon piles driven deep into the 
quagmire. 1863 Lyete Antig. Man it (ed. 3) 17 Hahitations 
.. constructed on platforms raised above the lake, and 
resting on piles. 

fig. 1886 Ruskin Pretert(a |. xii. 416 Drive down the 
oaken pile of a principle. 

b. With varions qualificattons expressing pur- 
pose or nature: e. g- 

Bearing p., bridge p., foundation p., guide p., hollow p., 
sheathing p., short p, weir p., etc. Close pile, a timber pile 
forming one of many set close together; /a/se pile, a pile to 
which additional length is given after driving; Alling pile, 
one of those Ming up the space between gauge piles; 
Aydraulic pile,a pile sunk in sand by means of a powerful 
jet of water led either inside or outside of it. Also Fexnrr 
p-, Gauce f., Guano f., Guipe Z., Preumatic (2 ScREw £., 
Suret or Sneetinc J, Stay f., for which see these words. 

1859 G. Merepitu A. Fevere/1. xvit. 266 The Magnetic Youth 
leaned rotind to note his proximity to the weir-piles. 1875 
Ksicur Dict. Weck. V1. 1700/2 A hollow pile is a cylinder 
which is sunk by excavation proceeding inside. 1877 /bid 
III, Short-pile.. driven as closely as possille without causing 
the driving of ene pile to raise the adjacent ones. They 
are uyed tocompress and consolidate ground for foundations, 

te. <A stake or post fixed tn the ground, at 
which swordsmen practiscd their strokes. Ods. rare. 

c1480 Knyghthode & Batayle (MS. Cott. Titus A. xxiii. 
If.6b), Nooman..is seyn prevayle, In feeld..That with the 
pile, nathe firste grete exercise. 

4. Her. A charge, regarded by some as an 
ordinary, by others as a sub-ordinary, consisting 
of a figure formcd by two lines meeting in an acute 
angle (generally assumed to represent an arrow- 
head), issuing, when not otherwise stated, from 
the chief 0. top of the escutcheon, with the point 
downwards, /n pile: arranged in the form of a 
ptle. arty per pile: divided by lines in the form 
of a pile. 

[App. a special use of sense rh, or directly from L. pidizt, 
Not known in OF.: Littré has it as a neologism. fc/e masc., 
and refers it to L. p7/zaz; but it may have been taken directly 
from Eng. heraldry.] 

1486 BA, St. Albins, Her. Ev b, Certan armys in the wich 
iij. pilis mete to gedyr in oon coone. .. He herith golde iij. 

ilis of sahle. 41523 Lp. Beranrns Frofss. 1. ccoxxxvii. 337 

he baner.. was of syluer a sharpe pyle goules. 1562 Leicu 
Armorie 46 The eight particion, which 1s to be blased on 
thys sorte. Party per pile in pointe, Or and Sable. /éid. 
143 He beareth Ermin, a Pile in pointe Guenles. 1610 
Guittim Herakdry w. vi. (1611) 62 He beareth Argent a 
Triple Pile, Flory on the tops, issuing out of the Sinister 
base, in Bend towards the Dexter corner, Sable. This sort 
of bearing of the Pile, hath a re.emblance of so many Piles 
driuen into some water worke, and..incorporated at their 
heads. /éfd. it. vi. (1650) 73 A Pile is an Ordinary con- 
sisting of a two-fold line formed after the manner of a 
Wedge; that is to say broad at the upper end, and. . meeting 
together at the lower end inan Acute-angle. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex, Techn, 1, Pile, in Heraldry,..probably something like 
the Figure of the Roman ifm, which was a tapering 
Dart, about five Foot long, and sharpened at the Point with 

Steel. 1766-87 Porny Heraldry (ed. 4) 135 The sixteenth is 
Argent, three piles meeting near the point of the base Azure. 
¢1828 Berry Encycl, Her. 1. Gloss., Pile, triple, or triple- 

inted, in base, bendwise,..bv Ferne, termed a pile, nvisant, 

in bend, triple-flory, 1864 Voute.. Her. Hist. & Pop. ix. 
(ed. 3) so Sa., three Swords in pile arg. 1872 Ruskin Zagle’s 
NV. § 235 The Pile, a wedge-shaped space of colonr with the 
Point downwards, represents what we still calla pile; a piece 
of timher driven into moist ground. 


5. attrib, and Comb. (from 3). a. attrib. Of a 
pile, as fi/e-head, -2v00d; formed of piles, as pz/e- 
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breakwater, -dam, -planking, -structure ; supported 
on piles, as pzle-bridge, -habitation, -lighthouse, 
-pier, -r0ad, -selllement, -village; used asa pile, as 
pile-plank. b. obj. and obj. gen., as prle-fixer, 
-screwing, . instrumental, as pile-supporled adj. 
d. Special Comb.: pile-building.a building erected 
on piles, esp. one of such dwellings of certain pre- 
historic and primitive peoples; so also pile- 
builder, pile-built ¢.; pile-cap, a cap or plate 
for the head of a pile; also, a beam connecting 
the heads of piles; pile-drawer, a machine for 
extracting piles; pile-dwelling, a2 dwelling [uilt 
on piles, especially in shallow water, as a lake, 
but sometimes on dry ground; hence pile-dweller; 
pile-ergine = PILE-DRIVER; pile-hoop, a hoop 
or band round the head of a pile to keep it from 
splitting; pile-house, a house built on piles, 
a ptle-dwelling; pile-saw, a saw for cutting off 
piles below the surface of the water; hence pile- 
sawing; pile-shoe, an iron point fixed to the 
lower end of a pile; pile-worm, the teredo, or 
other worm or animal which bores ituto piles. See 
also PILE-DRIVER, PILEWAYS, PILE- WORK. 

1895 Outing (U.S.) X XVI. 445/1 Under the protection of 
two hue *pile breakwaters. 1884 Mature 19 June 1609/1 
There are good reasons for believing these *pile-builders are 
the direct descendants of the pre-Aryan aboriginals. 1865 
Lussock Preh. Times v. 127 The Lake-dwellers followed 
two different systems .. which he distinguishes as ..*Pile- 
buildings, and... Crannozes. 1886 Athenzum 24 Apt. 
556/t The pile-buildings of the Swiss lakes. 1903 Kip1inG 
5 Nations 41 Do you know the “pile-built village where the 
sago-dealers trade? 1800 //ull Advertiser 5 Apr. 1/3 The 
constructing of a “pile dam opposite to the clough. 1880 
Dawkins £arly Man 302 ‘Ihe *pile-dwellers possessed 
vegetables not traceable to wild stocks now growing in 
Switzerland. 1863 Lvett Antig. A/au 29 It relates to the 
earliest age of *pile-dwelling, 1874 Savce Compar. Philol. 
iii. rr4 Their [the Etruscans’] predecessors cf the Neolithic 
age whose sil:-dwellings .. have yielded wheat and coral, 
evidences of Eastern intercourse. 1776 G. Sempce Lurlding 
in Water 36 The Platforin of the *Pile-engine. 1853 Ste IL. 
Dorcias Milt, Bridges (ed. 3) 154 The piles were diiven 
by pile-engines..constructed on the boats of the country. 
1886 A. Wincuett Walks Geol, Field 283 Jars of dried 
apples and wheat .. have been yielded from the “*pile- 
habitations, 1875 W. Mcliuwratty Guide Wigtownshire 45 
Dowalton Loch celebrated by the discovery there of *pile- 
houses. 1884 .Vature 19 June 3169/2 The races who now 
build these pile houses, often on hill-tops. 1895 Daily News 
27 Sept. 5/4 Unlike the old “pile piers, it ix a substantial 
structure of masonry. 1823 P. Nicuo.son Pract. Builder 
590 “Pile planks, planks of which the ends are sharpened, 
so as to enter into the bottom of a canal. 1858 Civ. Eng, 
& Archit. Frni. 1. 150/t A scaffold was erected, upon 
which the pile drivers were placed for driving the sheet 
piles (pile planks)..of the best North Carolina heart pine. 
1793 R. Mytxe Rep. Thames 24 A Jettee of * Pile-planking 
..should be run a little way down from the Point. 1850 
Weate Dict. Terms s.v., As a considerable length of the 
Utica and Syracuse railroad passes through a deep swamp, 
a foundation of great permanency was required : this gave 
rise to a modification of the superstructure, and formed that 
which is known as ‘pile-road. 1875 Kxicut Dret. Mech, 
1703/1 Voglet’s *pile-sawing attachment for boats. 1897 R. 
Munro Pret. Problems 304 A “pile-settlem: nt of the Bronze 
Age. 1495 Naval Ace. /len. UJ (1896) 150 A pykas and 
ij “pyles shone. 1844 Alek. Mag. XL. 54 Iinprovement 
in the formation of pile-shoes 1887 H/eséa. Kez, June 340 
Along this line |Barmston and Sktpsea Drain] five or six 
other “pile-structures have been found. 1869 Noutledge's 
Ev. Boy's Ann. 389 An old “*pile-supported pier. 1879 
Athenzum 6 Sept. 312/r “Pile-villages have been found on 
the shores of Gmunden. 1894 C. Wetcu Tower Bridge 133 
Snuff-boxes and other meinorials..turned from the “pile 
wood, 1733 tr. Rousset (title) Observations on the Sea or 
*Pile Worms discover’d in Pile or Woodworks in Holland. 

+ Pile, 54.2 Oss. Forms: 4-6 pyle, 5 pyl, 
pyll, pytle, 5-8 pile. [Of doubtful origin. 

Evidently distinct historically from Pite sé.?, sense 4. It 
may, however, be an earlier adoption of the same Fr. word. 
In sense it agrees exactly with Pert sé,1, senses 3 and 4; and 
in the 16th c. the Border pee/s usually appear in the English 
State papers as pylcs or piles. Yet the words cannot be 
doublets, for in fAz/e the final ¢ is evidently original.] 

A small castle, tower, or stronghold; = PEEt 54,13. 

13.. £&. £. Alvit. P. A. 685 Pe ry3twys man also sertayn 
Aproche he schal pat proper pyle [Ze gyle]. 1377 Lana. 
P. Pl. B. xix. 360 That holy-cherche siode in vnite As it 
a pyle were. 1393 /éid. C. xxu. 366 Holy churche stod in 
holynesse as hit were a pile. ¢1430 Aymus Virg, (1867) 45 
Panne y councellid eroud with-inne a wh le..Pat alle men 
children in towne & pile Toslee bem, pat thesus myght with 
hem die. ¢1435 Yorr. Portugal 573 Yf I dwelle in my 
pylle of ston. ¢1450 Loxeticn Grail xii. 349 It |Castle of 

alachim] was On of the Strengest pyl, That Euere Man 
Saweh in Ony Exyl. 14.. Coventry Corp. Chr. 1. (E E.T.S.) 
16 Yett do I marvell In whatt pyle or castell hese herd'men 
dyd hym see. 1542 Upatt Lrasm. Apoph. 222b, The 
grekes wer besieged in a litle preatie pyle or castle. 1568 
Grarron Chron, II. 866 They sayled into Englande.., and 
landed .. at the pyle of Fowdrey within lytle of Lancaster 
[called in 1423 Act 2 Hen. V1,c. 5 le Peele de Foddray en 
le Counte de Lancastre]. 1602 in Moryson /éiz. uu. m1. i, 
(1617) 270 To build little piles of Stone in such Garrisons Jin 
Ireland] as shall be thought fittest to be continuall bridles 
vpon the people. 1609 Hottann Amun. Marcell. xiv. viti. 18 
Arabia,. .a rich land,..replenished also with strong castles 
and piles |eastris opplvta ualidis et castellis\, [1679 Brount 
Anc. Tenures 20 Pele or Pile, is a Fort built for defence of 
any place. 1727-41 Cuameers Cyc, Pille of Foddray, or 
Pile of Fouldrey,., called pille, by the idiom of the county, 


| for a ple, or fort.] 


PILE. 


b. sfec. Applied to the Peels on the Scottish 
border: = PEEL 54,1 4. 

1494 Fasyan Chron. vi. 512 The which..threwe downe 
certayne pylys and other strengthis, and a parte of the 
Castell of Beawmount. a@1548 Hatt Chron, Hen. VIIT 
203 The kyng entended..to make new diuers Pyles and 
stoppes to let the Scottysh men from their inuasions. 1577- 
87 Houinsuep Chron. III. 881/1 He ouerthrew certeine 
castels, piles, and small holds, till he came through the dales 
to Iedworth. @1649 Drumm. or Hawtn. Hist. Jas. $b’, 
Wks. (1711) gt Thomas earl of Surrey,.. bad burnt many 
towns, and overthrown castlesand piles. 1774 Lampe Battle 
of Flodden cxiiv, Where piles be pulled down apace. 

Pile (pail), 54.8 Forms: s- pile, (5-7 pyle, 
6 pyele). [a. F. pz/e heap, pyramid, mass of 
masonry, pier of a bridge (1340 in Godef) = It. 
pila mole, pier, pillar, Sp. fz/a, Pg. prlha pile, 
heap :—L. fi/a pillar, pier, or mole of stone.] 

+1. A pillar; a pier, esp. of a bridge. Ods. 

(Not to be confused with Pite sd,! 3.) 

©1420 Pallad. on Husb. \, 1089 Pilis maad of tilis must 
ascende Too feet and half. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 3098/1 
Pyle, of a bryggys fote, or oper byggynge.., pila. @1577 
Gascoicxe Flowers Wks. (1587) 59 hen waues of euil doe 
worke so fast my piles are ouerrun. 1617 Morvyson /é/x. 1. 
1rgs Of this Bridge thirteene piles of bricke may bee seene 
neere the shore at Pozzoli, rzoz Ecuarn Feel, //ist. (1710) 
434 This bridge consisted of twenty piles, each 60 foot in 
thickness, and rs0 in height, besides the foundation. 1730 
A. Gornon A/affei’s Aimphith. 219 Of the Stones.., one of 
them is still seen in the middle Pile of the Bridge delle Nazt. 

+b. fy. Applied to the neck, leg, etc. 

1584 Lonce Alarum agst. Usurers (Hunter. Cl.) 72 Her 
stately necke where nature did acquite Her selfe so well,.. 
For in this pile was fancie painted faire. /déd. 73 The 
stately thies, Like two faire compast marble pillers rise .. 
Next which the knees..This stately pyles with gladsome 
honour greete. 1589 — Seil/aes Met. (Hunter, Cl) 4¢ Now 
Nature stands amazd her selfe to looke on Beauties feete, 
..S0 small a pile so great a waight, like Atlas to vphold 
The bodie. 

+2. A mole or pier in the sea. Ods. 

¢ 1630 Rispon Su7z. Devon § 334 (1810) 345 There is a 
harbour for ships, by means of a pile built. 1652 NEEDHAM 
tr. Selden’s Mare Cl. 87 But if no man sustain damage, 
hee is to bee defended who build’s upon the shore, or cast’s 
a Pile into the Sea, 

3. A heap of things {of some height) laid or 
lying one npon another in a more or less regular 


manner; also fig. 

©1440 Promp. Parzv. 398/t Pyle, or heep, where of hyt be, 
cumulns. Itbid., Pyle of clothys..on a presse, panni- 
plicium, 1§30 Patscr. 254/1 Pyle of clothes or any other 
heape, Aille. 1653 Mitton Jd:velings Wks. 1738 1. 579 To 
how little purpose are all those piles of Sermons, Notes, and 
Comments on all parts of the Bible, @1656 Br. Hatt 
Rem, Wes. (1660) 53 You are called out to see piles of dead 
carcasses. 1703 MAUNDRELL Journ. Ferns. (17¢7) 15 A rude 
pile of Stones erected... for an Altar. 1744 DeRKELEY 
Sir’s § 13 Such heaps or piles of wood were sometimes a 
hundred and eighty cubits round. 181z J. Witson /s/e of 
Palms it, 363 Behold yon pile of clouds, Like a city, round 
the sun, 1833 i. Hotranp Alanuf. Metal 11. 231 The 
sheet printed on both sides is delivered upon the board, .. 
and laid upon the pile. 1891 E. Peacock WV. 2rendon I. 310 
A large pile of letters and packages. 

b. A series of weights fitttng one within or upon 
another, so as to form a soltd cone or other figure. 
(So F. file.) 

This sense is certatn for quots. 1611, 1690; but quot. 1440 
is doubtful. Vhe attrib. use in prle weight apparently 
belongs here. 

1440 Prop, Parz, 3098/1 Pyle, of weyynge, lidramentunt, 
tibva. 1585 Sin F. Knontys Aédstr, syzinge Troye weyghte 
(MS. Rawl. D. 23 If. 18), ‘hey argve that the gowlde smythes 
pyle weyghte is muche tooe heavy, to he the trewe Troy 
weyghte, 1611 Corcr., /ile,.. also, the pile, or whole masse, 
of weights vsed by Goldsmithes, etc. 1647 in Cochran- 
Patrick Ree. Coinuge Scotl. (1876) I. Introd. 89 Compared 
the forsatd round brasse stone weight..with a new brasse 
stone pyle weixht in the coinyehouse, and I found the said 
new pyle weight havier by alinost halfe one oz. /ézd., The 
new 4 lb pyle marked with a flenre de lyce boght from 
J. Falconar Warden from Holland, /4/d. 81 Having ex. 
amined the French pyle maiked with the fleure de lyce 
amongst the weights now used. 1660 Act 12 Chas. //,c. 4 
Sched. s.v. Brass, Brass of Pile weights the pound, j.s. 1690 
Bovir Medicina Ilydrostat, Wks. 1772 V. (Plate at end), 
The Explication of the Figure... the Pile of Weights. 

te. A large group, clump, or collection of 
things, withont refercnce to height; a ‘lot’. Oés. 

1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Seva (1847) 47 Of these ilands are 
two pyles: the one of them..little frequented; the other.. 
containeth six in number, to wit: Saint Iago, Fuego, Mayo, 
Bonavisto, Sal, and Bravo. 1864 Emity Dickinson Le/Z, 
(1894) Il. 253 Father has built a new road round the pile of 
trees between our house and Mr. S——’s. 

d. sfec. A heap of combnstibles on which a 
dead body is burnt (feneral pile). 

1615 G. Sanpys 7? av. 1 83 Laying them vpon their backs 
on beds, they conueyed them vnto the funerall pile ..on 
beares. 1699 GartH Disfens, 11, 30 And with Prescriptions 
lights the solenin Pyle. 1700 Drypen /’alamon §& Arc. 1. 
ago Full bowls of wine, of honey, milk, and blood, Were 
poured upon the pile of burning wood, 1878 Macrear 
Celts ii. (1879) 19 Some even voluntarily came forward to 
share the pile with an honoured person deceased, 1879 
Frouve Czsar xviit. 305 Made a pile of chairs and benches 
and tables, and burnt all that remained of Clodius. : 

e. A heap of wood or faggots on which a sacri- 


fice or a person ts burnt. 

1577 tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 64 Tsaac was layde on 
the pile of wood to bee offered up in sacrifice. a 1618 
Sytvester Maidens Blush 1783 ‘Vhe Father makes the 
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Pile; Hereon he layes His bond-led, blind-led Son, 1848 
Mrs, JAMESON Sacr. & Leg. Art (1850) 331 Then the people 
kindled the pile; but though the flame was exceedingly 
large it did not touch her. 1902 HWests. Gaz. 12 July 1/3 
‘It is disgraceful ', said the curate, who was all for the pile 
of faggots. 

f.. A? A stack of arms regularly built up. 

1608 D. T[uvit] Ass. Pol. & Alor. 122b, Germanicus.. 
caused a pyle of weapons to be raised. 1887 Bowen 2neid 
1, 296 Sinful Rebellion .. Piling her fiendish weapons, shall 
sit firm bound on the pile. 

g. An oblong rectangular mass of cut lengths of 
puddled iron-bars, laid upon each other in rows, 
for the purpose of being rolled after being raised 
to a welding temperature in a reheating furnace ; 
a ‘faggot’. 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 707 Four rows of these [iron bars] are 
usually laid over each other into a heap or pile which is 
placed in the re-heating furnace..and exposed to a free 
circulation of heat, one pile being set crosswise over 
another. 1881 Raymonp J/ixing Gloss., Pile, the fagot 
or bundle of flat pieces of iron prepared to be heated to 
welding-heat and then rolled. 

h. ¢//ipt. (for pile of wealth, money, dollars, etc.) 
A heap of money ; a fortune accumulated or heaped 
up. Chiefly in colloq. phr. fo make one’s pile. 

(1613 Suaxs. Hen. VI//, 111. ii. 107 What piles of wealth 
hath be accumulated To his owne portion? 1839 TuHikL- 
WALL Greece VI. 233 It seeins to have been one of the state 
maxims..to draw as little as possible from this pile of 
wealth. 1876 Hotitanp Sev. Oaks xxiii. 324 Yes, and I’ve 
made piles of money on them.] 

1741 FRANKLIN in Poor Rich. Alm. Apr. (Bartlett), Rash 
mortals, ere you take a wife, Contrive your pile to last for 
life. 1852 F, Marryat Gold Quartz Mining 8 On the old 
Californian principle of ‘ making a “ pile ” and vamosing the 
ranché’, 1862 Fraser's Mag. July 27 Every partisan 
blackleg bets his ‘pile * upon his favourite. 1864 Eniz. A. 
Murray &. Norman 111. 182 The hope which cheers .. so 
many [Australian diggers]. ..‘ We may make our pile yet, 
and go home’. 1887 Jessore Arcady vii. 196 Capitalists 
who had made their pile were consumed by a desire to 
walk over their own broad acres. 


4, A lofty mass of buildings; a large building or 


edifice. 

1607 J. Norpen Surv, Dial. iu. 84 If this loftie Pyle bee 
not equalized hy the estate and reuenewes of the builder, it 
is as if Paules steeple should serue Pancras Church for a 
Belfry. 1663 Cowtry Verses Sev. Occas., Queen's Repair- 
ing Somerset-Ho,, Two of the best and stateliest Piles 
which e’re Man’s liberal Piety of old did rear. 1687 A. 
Lovett tr. Thevenot’s Trav, u. 28 Over against the middle 
of the Bridge, ..there is a great square pile of building in 
the Water. 1791 Bosweit Johnson 21 Sept.an. 1773, There 
is a very large unfinished pile, four stories high. 1823 
Scorr Peveril xxx, This antiquated and almost ruinous 
pile occupied a part of the site of the public offices in the 
Strand..commonly called Somerset House. 1855 Prescotr 
Philif 12, 1.1, vil. 102 Philip testified his joy. .by raising 
the magnificent pile of the Escorial. 1870 H. Smarr Race 
(vanes ii, Glinn was a large pile of brickwork. 

. fig: 

1671 Mitton Sasson 1069 His look Haughty as is his 
pile high-built and proud. 1770 LaNncHorNE Plutarch 
(1879) I. 89/2 The beautiful pile of justice which he had 
reared presently fell to the ground. 1835 THir-WwALL 
Greece \. 39 Afraid of raising a great pile of conjecture on 
a very slender basis of facts. : 

5. A series of plates of two dissimilar metals, 
such as copper and zinc, laid one above the other 
alternately, with cloth or paper moistened with an 
acid solution placed between each pair, for pro- 
ducing an electric current (ga/vanic or voltaic pile). 
Also extended to other arrangements of such plates: 
cf. BatrEery. 


Dry pile, a voltaic pile in which no liquid is used, and 
which generates a feeble but very permanent current. 


1800 Med. JFrul. 1V. 119 When they used the order of | 


silver, card, zinc, &c. .. This pile gave us the shock as before 
described. /é/d., The plate A was connected with the top 
of the electrometer and the silver end of the pile. 1849 
Noap Electricity 198 The chemical power of the voltaic 
pile was discovered and described by Messrs. Nicholson and 
Carlisle, in the year 1800, 1871 Tynpatt Yragyn. Sc. (1879) 
I. xiv. 38: Behind the screen..was an excellent thermo- 
electric pile. 1894 Bottonr Edectr. Instr. Making (ed. 6) 
146 This pile was used with a large paraffin burner having 
an iron chimney nearly touching the interior ends of 
elements. [/é7d., Fig. 56 is reproduced from a photograph 
of the identical thermopile.] 

Pile (poil), sb4 arch. Also 4 py}, 6 pyle, 
pyll, pyell. fa. OF. pzve (12th. in Littré), also 
in med.L. pila. In Fr. opposed to croix, as in 
Eng. to ‘cross’, also in mod.F. to face, in @ pile 
ou face. 

F. pile, L. pila, in this sense was app. the same word as 
in prec., the fz/e or under iron of the coé# (Coin sd. 4) being 
asmall upright iron pillar, on the flat top of which the piece 
of metal was laid to be stamped: see sense ry : 

+1. The under iron of the minting apparatus with 
which money was struck ; its surface bore the die 
of which the impression was made on the reverse 
or pile side of the piece. Opposed to ¢resse// or 
tursall, ¥. trousseau (Cotgr.): see quot. 1876. Obs. 

(1293 Memoranda K. R, 20 & 21 Edw. I, m. 35b cedule, 
Inuente sunt inter bona illa due pecie quarum vna vocatur 
pila et alia crosse que vocantur cuneus ad monetam Regis 
cudendam, 1300 (Nov. 10) /did. 28 & 29 Edw. I. 61 De 
cuneis Cambii Dunelmensis...Vous enueyames del dit 
Eschekier..deux peire de Cnyns noueaux en .vj. peces. 
E puis.. vne peire noue en treis peces, cest a sauoira chescone 
peize vne pile e ij ‘l'russeux.] 
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1562-3 Reg. Privy Council Scot. \. 227 Ane pile and ane 
tursall maid for cunyeing of certane pecis of gold and silvir, 
the pile havand sunkin thairin foure lettris. 1587-8 /did. 
IV. 265 To grave, sink and mak countaris of lattoun, with 
sic pyles and tursallis as may serve to that effect. 1605 
Lbid. V1. 54 Vo ressave the pyllis and tursellis laitlie send 
hame from England, and the puncheons for making of ma 
pyllis and tursellis. 1611 Cotcr., Pile.., also, the pile, or 
under-yron of the stampe wherein money is stamped. 1876 
Cocuran-Patrick Rec. Coinage Scotl, I. Introd. 49 Each 
moneyer had two irons or puncheons, one of which was 
called the ‘pile’, and the other the ‘trussell’. The ‘pile’ 
was from seven to eight inches long, and was firmly fixed 
in a block of wood (called ‘cefpeaz’ in the French Ordon- 
nances), On the ‘pile’ was engraved one side of the coin, 
and on the ‘ trussell’ the other. 

2. Hence, The side of a coin opposite to the 
‘cross’ or face; the reverse. arch. Cross and (or) 


pile, in phrases: see Cross sé. 21 b-e. 

1390 Gower Conf. I. 172 Whos tunge neither pyl ne 
crouche Mai hyre. ¢1430 Lypc. Alin. Poems (Percy 
Soc.) 5x Of crosse nor pile there is no recluse, Prynte nor 
impressioun in all thy seyntwarye. 1523 Lp, BERNERS 
Froiss. |. cliv. 185 The frenche kyng made newe money of 
fyne golde, called florence of y* lambe, for in the pyell there 
was grauyna lambe. [Cf. Chron. de S. Den., B. N. 2813, 
If. 396 Appellez florins a l’aignel pour ce que en la pile avoit 
un ene) 1530 Patscr. 254/1 Pyle of a coyne, the syde 
havyng no crosse, Jé7e. 1678 Butier //ud. 1. iii, 688 That 
you as sure, may Pick and Choose, As Cross I win, and 

ile you lose. 1706 Puittirs, /z/e,..the backside of a piece 
of Money. 1843 Mitt Logic 11. xviii. § 1 Why, in tossing 
up a halfpenny, do we reckon it equally probable that we 
shall throw cross or pile? 

Pile (pail), 54.5 Also 5-6 pyle. [ad. L pilus 
hair. (Not through OF., which had Jez/, pord.)} 

1. Hair, esd. fine softhair, down; rarely, a single 
hair of this kind; the fine short hair of cattle, 
deer, etc.; the wool of sheep; in £vzfom. fine 


hairs on an insect. 

1486 Bk. St, Albans Eiijb, All that berith greece and 
piles ther vppon Euer shalle be strypte when thay be 
vndoon, 1513 Douctas Zxeis vi. iv. 16 Four 30ung stottis 
. blak of pyle. /82¢¢, vant. ili. 150 My grene 3outh that tym, 
wyth pylis 3ing, Fyrst cleyd my chyn, or beird begouth to 
spring. 1762 Sterne 7%, Shandy V.i, He has no whiskers, 
.-not a pile. 1805 Luccock Wat. Wool 18 The native.. 
wraps himself in sheep skins, and blesses that hand which 
made their pile thick, warm and ponderous. 1826 Kirpy & 
Sp. Extomol. 111. 306 Some Hymenoptera... have the upper 
lip of the male clothed with silver pile. 1859 R. F. Burton 
Centr. Afr. in Frnl. Geog. Soc. XXX. 318 The East African 
is by no means a hairy man. Little pile appears upon the 
body. 1893 Lypexker //orns §& Hoof/s 159 In order to 
withstand the intense cold of a Tibetan winter, the chiru is 
clothed with a thick and close woolly pile. 

b. ¢ransf. Applied to the downy plumage of 
a bird, or the downy part of a feather. 

1340-70 Alisaunder 814 Of his grounden gras, be wus can 
hee take, Peron hee brynges pe brid, & bathes his pilus. 1847 
Whistlebtnkie (1890) 11.147, 1 can my falcon bring Without 
a pile of feather wrong on body, breast or wing. 

2. Anap upon cloth; now es. the downy nap 
or shag of velvet, plush, and similar fabrics, pro- 
duced by an accessary or secondary warp the loops 
of which are cut so as to form a nap; also, loops 
in a carpet similarly produced and forming a nap. 

Double pile, pile upon pile, two-pile, three-pile, attrib. phr. : 
having the pile of doubleor treble closeness: see f7le-warp in 3. 

1568 R. Sempite Ballads (1872) xxxviti. 238 With the ani 
stanis..for the nanis They raise the pyle I mak sow plane. 
1591 GREENE Art Conny Catch. 1. (1592) 22 He cals to see 
a boul of Saten, veluet,..and not liking the pile, culler, or 
bracke, he cals for more. 1605 Row.anps Hell's Broke Loose 
39 Rich Taffata and Veluet of three pile, Must serue our vse 
to swagger in a while. 1611 Cotcr.s.v. Potl, Velours & 
deux poils, two-pile Veluet. 1784 Cowrer Task 1. 11 Satin 
smooth, Or velvet soft, or plush with shaggy pile. 1875 
Kuicut Dict. Mech. 1701/2 In Brussels carpet..the wires 
are simply withdrawn and the loops left standing..In the 
Imperial Brussels the figure is raised 2.0ve the ground and 
its pile is cut, but the ground is uncut. In the Royal 
Wilton the pile ts raised higher than in the common Wilton, 
and is alsocut. 1884 Noncon/. & Indep. 17 Jan. 59/1 Persian 
carpets..take front rank..for general excellence, softness 
of pies and harmony of colouring. 

. Each of the fine hair-like fibres of velvet, 
flannel, wool, or cotton. 

1787 Hunter in PRil. Trans. LXXVII. 395 Like coarse 
velvet, each pile standing firm in its place. 180z BEopors 
Lfygéia v, 84 Flannel..is more likely to be hurtful. by the 
stimulating effect of its piles. 1805 Luccock Wat. lool 13 
The ‘ hair * of this wool, i.e. the fineness or coarseness of the 
pile, the first object of a stapler’s concern. 

ce. A fabric with a pile or nap, esp. velvet. 

1843 Lytron Last Bar. iv. v, It is not often that these 
roads witness riders in silk and pile, 

d. /ransf. The burr on a plate in etching. 

1885 S. Haoen in Harper's Mag. Jan. 233/2 Rembrandt 
employed the etching-needle..in such a way as to throw up 
with its point as much of the pile, or ‘ burr *, as he required. 

3. atlrzb. and Comb. (from sense 2). Having a 
pile, as pile-carpel, -fabric; belonging to or form- 
ing the pile, as Zr/e--hread; pile-beam, a separate 
warp-beam, upon which the pile-warp is wound 
and carried; pile-warp, the secondary warp, which 


furnishes the substance of the pile, also called xzaZ- _ 


warp ; it may consist of one, two, or three threads 
in the loop, producing séxgle-, double-, or three-pile 
velvet; pile-weaving, the weaving of fabrics with 
| a pile or nap, by means of the pile-warp, which, 
| by being passcd ever the pile-wires, forms loops, 
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which are afterwards ctt, or, in some cases, left 
standing ; pile-wire, one of a number of wires 
used in pile-weaving; in the case of cut-pile fabrics, 
grooved on the upper side to facilitate cutting. 

1844 G. Dopp Textile Manuf. vi. 204 Striped velvets. .owe 
their peculiar appearance to some of the “pile-threads being 
left uncut. 1875 KniGut Dict. Mech., *Pile-warf, a warp 
which is woven in loops on the face to formanap. /did. 
1701/2 In *pile-weaving, in addition to the usual warp and 
weft threads, a third thread is introduced.., and is thrown 
into loops by being woven over wires of the breadth of the 
cloth. /did.,*Pile-wire, the wire around which the warp- 
threads are looped to make a pile-fabric. 

Pile (pail), 4.6 atk. Usually f/. piles. Also 
5-6 pyle, (6 pylle). A disease characterized by 
tumours of the veins of the lower rectum ; hazmor- 
thoids, Rarely szag. A hemorrhoid. 

@ 1400-50 Stockh, Med. MS. 15 A good medic{iJne for the 
pylys & for the emerawdys. 1527 ANDREW Srunswyke's 
Distyll, Waters Biv, Sores and pyles on the fondament 
lyke wrattes. 1533 Extyor Cast. ffelthe (1341) 61b, Of 
hemoroides or pylles; 1608 Mippteton Fam. Love iv. iv, 
A pile on ye, won't you! 19715 S. Sewatt Diary 29 Sept., 
Mr. Pemberton was very sick of the Piles, 1811 iene 
Med. Dict. s.v. Hemorrhois, A small pile, that has been 
painful for some days, may cease to be so, and dry up. 1869 
Crariocr Cold Water-Cure 176 Persous subject to piles 
should especially avoid all heating and stimulating drinks. 

b. Comé., as pile-clamp, -supporler. 

1875 Knicur Dict. Mech., Pile-clamp, an instrument for 
removing hemorrhoids. /did., /tle-supporter, a suppository 
for preventing protrusion of the rectum. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Pile-clamp, an instrument.. for crushing the base of the pile 
before cutting off, or for holding and compressing the pile. 

Pile, 56.7, obs. form of PILLow. 

Pile (pail), 7.1 [f. Pitz sé.1 in sense 3.] 

l. ¢rans. To furnish, strengthen, or support with 
piles (esp. of timber) ; to drive piles into. 

¢1440 [see Pitinc vbZ 5.41). @1ggz Lecanp //in. If. 31 
Toward the North End of this Bridge stondith a fatr old 
Chapelle of Stone.., pilid in the Foundation for the rage of 
the Streame of the ‘l!amise. 1661 Brasenose Coll, Mun, 
30. 20 They had in some cases to pile an arch to build on. 
1716-17 E, Rup in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 646 
Part of the north ditch piled and planked. 1747 Gen#é?. 
Mag., Hist. Chron, Sept. 445 Mr. King first carpenter to 
the [Westminster] Bridge protested against it without piling 
the foundation. 1790 7raus. Soc. Arts VII. 96 It [a wall} 
was planked and piled internally. 1881 Chicago Times 
14 May, Heavy oak pieces, twenty-five feet in length, will 
be used for piling the ‘ coolies’ on Yellowstone division. 

+2. To fix, drive in (as a stake or pile). Oés. 

1523 Lp. Berners Froiss. I.cccciii 701 The flemynges had 
pyled in the ryuer of Lescalt great pyles of great tymbre, so 
that no shyppe coulde come fro ‘lourney to Andewarpe. 
1613 Purcnas Pilerimage (1614) 695 These were piled in 
the earth, and vpon them were set the skulls of dead men, 
which they had slaine in the warres. 


Pile, v.2_ [f. Pitz 54.3] 
1. ¢ans. To form into a pile or heap; to heap 


up. Often with 2, ox. 

c1358 [see Pitinc vd/.sd.2]. c1400 Destr. Tray 903 The 
gepe knight..Pight hom into ploghe, pilde vp the vrthe, 
Braid vp bygly all a brode feld. 1576 Freminc Panofe. 
£ pist. 372 What enormities be there, but ignoraunce, doth 
(as it were) pile them vp one vpon another. 1607 Row- 
Ltanos Ding. Lanth. 6 He..got wealth, and pylde vp golde 
euen as they pyle vp stockfish in Island. 1638 Sir ‘i. Her- 
BERT Trav. (ed. 2) 135 Upon many of these Mosques the 
Storks have pyld their nests. 1663 GersieR Counsel 46 The 
Labourers..ought to take the bricks out of the Carts and 
pile them. 1711 Appison Sect. No.3 P 5 A prodigious 
Heap of Bags of Mony,.. piled upon one another. 1794 
Sutuivan View Wat. 11.17 Like Pelion and Ossa piled one 
upon the other, 1832 Tennyson Lady of Sha/ott i. iv, The 
reaper weary, Piling sheaves in uplands airy. 1871 R. Etuis 
Catullus \xiv. 304 Many a feast high-pil’d, did load each 
table about them. 1891 E. Peacock 1. Brendon 1.341 The 
refuse was piled in heaps. 

b. Mil. To pile arms: to place muskets or 
rifles (usually three) in a position in which their 
butts rest on the ground and their muzzles come 
together, so as to form a pyramidal figure: a mode 
of disposing of them so as to be readily available 
when wanted, practised by soldiers, etc., while 
resting during a march or other military operation; 


to stack arms, Also fig. ee 
1778 Conqgucrors 65 ‘Thus each griev'd soldier pil'd his 
arms and wept. 1862 Beveripce /f7st. /udia WI. 1x. ii. 
573 The sepoys.. at once obeyed the order to pile their 
arms. 1865 T. Hucnesin Aor. Star 5 Dec., The states- 
men of our own country had piled arms with the view of 
seeing how liberal institutions would succeed in America. 
1879 Martini-Henry Rifle Exerc. 37 The squad will be 
taught to pile arms as follows. 
ce. Metall. = Faccor v. 2: cf. PILE 56.3 3g. 
1891 R. R. Gussins (¢/t/e) A New Systemof Hot-Charging 
and Hot-Piling Puddle Pars. 
d. Leather-making. See Prine vb/. sb.) 1b. 


2. transf. and fig. To amass, accumulate. 

1844 Mrs. Browninc Draina of Exile Poems 1850 1. 19 
Shall 1..here assume To mend the justice of the perfect 
God, By piling up a curse upon His curse Against thee. 1870 
Athenzum 15 Oct. 489 Cowley often excels in piling his 
effects, 1886 W. Hoorer Sk. /r. Academic Life 49 A man 
who on every occasion piles up the titles which he possesses 
..sins against good taste. 1889 Jessorp Coming of Friarsii. 
54 Included in the estate slowly piled up by the Yelvertons. 

b. Zo pile up (or on) the agony (collog.), to 
prolong and intensify to a climax the effect of any- 
thing painful by adding fresh elements or details. 

1835-40 HaLipurton G¥ockwz. (1862) 444, I was actilly ina 


PILEATE,. 


piled-up-agony. 1839 Marrvat Diary Amer. Ser. 1. IL. 235, 
I do think he piled the agony up a little too high in that 
last scene. 1852C. Broste in Mrs. Gaskell Life (1857) II. 
xi. 267, I doubt whether the regular novel-reader will con- 
sider the ‘agony piled sufficiently high "(as the Americans 
say), 1892 Even. Echo 23 Jan. 2/2 Airing their eloquence 
and piling up the agonizs on their respective opponents. 

3. zutr. for reff. or pass. 

1613-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. u. iv, The hart-like leaves 
oft each with other pyle As doe the hard scales of the Croco- 
dyle. 1785 Burns Winter Night 80 Chillo’er his slumbers, 
pilesthe drifty heap ! 1860 Sir W. E. Locan in Borthwick's 
Brit, Amer. Rdr, 149 Vhe ice in the St. Lawrence piles up 
over every obsiacle. 1897 Svokman Jan. 125/1 Money. .con- 
tinues to pile up and up at the bankers of a good lady. 

4. trans. To cover or load w7th things heaped on. 

1667 Mitton P. ZL. v. 632 Tables are set, and on a sudden 
pil'd With Angels Food. 1809 W. Irvine Anickerd, 11. vii. 
(1849) 120 By degrees a fleet of boats and canoes were piled 
up with all kinds of household articles. 1817 CoLerivcEe 
Sibyl. Leaves Poems (1862) 263 Gay thy grassy altar piled 
with fruits. 1878 Browsinc La Sa/staz 552 Its floor Piled 
with provender for cattle. 

Pile, obs. f. Pitt sé.1, and PILL v1, to rob, ete. 

Pileage: see PILAGE. 

Pileate (pailict), a. Nat. Hist. fad. L. 
pileat-us (better pil/eates) capped, f. pel(/)eus: 
see Piteus.] Waving a pileus or cap. 

1828-32 in Wepster. 1858 Mayne Z.xfos. Lex., Pileatus, 
Bot. applied by Fries to an Order .. of the Hymenomycetes 
--pileate. 1866 Treas. Bot. [see Piteirorm]. 1874 Cooke 
Fungi 56 The Discomycetes are of two kinds, the pileate 
and the cup-shaped. 

Pileated (pai'léjetéd), @. [f. as prec. + -ED.} 

1. Nat. Hist. = prec.; spec. applied to certain 
Echini or sea-urchins; also, to certain birds having 
the feathers of the pileum very conspicuous, as the 
Pileated Woodpecker( Picus pileatus) of N. America, 
the male of which has a scarlet pileum. 

@ 1728 Woopwarpb Fossils ut. (1729) 70 A pileated Echinus, 
taken up, with different Shells of several kinds. 1749 P/ud. 
Trans. XLVI. 146, I have seen some Speciinens of the 
common pileated and galealed Echinites. 1783 LATHAM 
Gen. Synop. Birds \. 534 Pileated Woodpecker. 1884 J. 
Burroucus in Century Mag. Dec. 222/2 The log-cock, or 
pileated woodpecker... 1 have never heard drum. 

2. Wearing the pilexs (sce PILEUS 1). 

1856 W. H. Smytu Catal. Coins Dk. Northumbld. 233 Two 
pileated but otherwise naked men standing with spears, 


Piled (paild), Af7.@.1 [f. Pite 56.1 or v,1] 
tl. //er. Of arms: Charged with piles: see 


PILE sh. 4. Obs. 

1486 BA. St. Albans, Her. Ev b, Off pilit armys now here 
it shall be shewyt. 

+2. Of a javelin or lance: Having a pile or head: 
see PILE sb. 1b. Ods. 

¢ 1611 Cuapman //iad xv. 211 At Dolops, Meges threw 
A speare well pilde. 1615 ~ Odyss. xx. 201 Took to his 
hand his sharp-piled lance. 

3. Built on pilcs.- 

1905 Blackw. Mag. Mar. 340/2 To pole up stream past 
piled village and fertile rice-flats. ; 

Piled, f//.a.2) [l. Pict v2 + -ED1,] Laid or 
reared in a pile or piles, heaped. Also with z/. 

1613 W. Browne Sort. Past... v. (1616) 98 While the piled 
stones Re-eccoed her lamentable grones. 1630 Mitton Ox 
Shaks., What needs my Shakspear for his honour’d Bones, 
The labour of an age in piled Stones? 1715-20 Pore /éfad 
Xx. 207 Achilles cover'd with their fat the dead, And the 
pil’d victinis round the body spread. 1791 Cusaxcotte Smitu 
Celestina (ed, 2) 111.64 Behind those piled-up stones against 
which you leaned. 1848 C, A. Jouns Hees at Lizard 264 
The piled appearance of the rocks. 1880 Browninc Dram. 
ide Pan & Luna 37. 

Piled, f//.2.3 [f. Pite 54.5 + -Ep2.] 

1. Covered with pile, hair, or fur, 

1426 Lypc. De Guil. Pilgr. 13703 Off look and cher ryht 
monstrous, Pyled and seynt as any kaat, And moosy-heryd 
asaraat. — ' 

2. Having a pile or long nap, as velvet. 

Double-piled, three-filed, etc.; see PILE sé." 2. 

1589 R. Harvey Pi. /’erc. (1860) 20 My plain speeches may 
haue as much wooll. as is in your double pild veluet. 1603 
Suaxs. Meas, for MM... ti. 33-5 Thour't a three pild-piece 
I warrant thee; I had as liefe be a Lyst of an English 
Kersey, as be pil'd, as thou art pil’d, for a French Veluet. 
1808 Scott Marm. v. viii, His cloak, of crimson velvet piled, 
Trimmed with the fur of marten wild. 188x Morris in 
Mackail £77 (1899) I1. 55, 1 don’t say that any flat-woven 
stuff can stand sunlight as well as a piled material. 

Pile-dri:ver. A machine for driving piles 
(PILE 54.1 3) into the ground, usually consisting 
of a heavy block of iron, suspended in a frame 
between two vertical guide-posts, and alternately 
let fall upon the pile-head, and raised by steam, 
manual, or other power; some, working with 
steam, act on the principle of the steam-hammer. 

1772 Hutton Bridges og Pile Driver, an engine for driving 
down the piles. 1862 Smites Engineers I11. 412 In the case 
of the steam pile-diiver..the whole weight of a heavy mass 
is delivered rapidly upon a driving-block of several tons 
weight placed directly over the head of the pile. 1879 
Cassels Techn. Educ. 11.80 A pile-driver consists of vertical 
guide-bars, belween which a weight called the ‘monkey’ is 
diawn up..and is suddenly released. 

b, A man who drives piles into the ground. 

1882 in Ocitvie (Annandale) 

So Pi-le-dri-ven a., Pi‘le-dri-ving 54. and a. 

1809 Phil. Trans. Abr. XIV. 498 On the Theory of Pile- 
Driving. 1818 Gentl. Mag. LXXXVIILI. 11. 398 Built on 
what the Dutch call pile-driven bases, on a marshy and 
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unstable soil. 1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. Build. 305 Re- 
quiring no machine beyond a pile-driving engine. 

Pileiform (pai'léiffim), @. Bot. [ad. mod.L. 
piletformis : see PILEUS and -FORM.] Having the 
form of a pileus or cap. 

1858 Mayne £.xfos. Lex., Piletformis,..pileiform. 1866 
Treas. Bot., Pileate, Piletform, having the form of a cap; 
or having a pileus. 

+Pilement. 0ds. rave—'. [f. PILE v.2 + -31ENT.] 
The action or product of piling ; a piled heap. 

1597-8 Br. Hace Saé, ut. ii. 16 Costly pilements of some 
curious stone. 

Pileole (pailzo+l). Bot. [ad. L. pileolus: see 
next. Cf. F. pz/éole.] = next; spec. in Grasses, etc. 
(see quots.). 

1858 Mayne £xrfos. Lex., Pileola. ,,.name given by Mirbel 
to a perfectly close primordial leaf, having the form of a 
funnel, and which covers and hides the other leaves of the 
gemmule,as in the Sci»pus: apileole. 1880 C.& F. Darwin 
Movem. Pl. 62 With the Graminezx the part which first 
rises above the ground has been called by some the pileole. 

i Pileolus (pilz¢lds). Bot. [L. pileolus (better 
pill-), dim. of Piteus.] A little pileus; as the 
small cap-like receptacle of certain fungi. 7 

1858 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1866 Treas. Bot., Pileolus, a 
little cap or cap-like body..; the receptacle of certain fungals. 


|| Pileorhiza (pailzoraicza). Bot. Also pileor- 
rhiza; and in anglicized form pi‘leorhi:ze. [mod. 
L., f. L. pileus cap + Gr. pita root. Cf. CoLEo- 
Ru1zA.] The mass of tissue which covers and pro- 
tects the growing-point of a root; the root-cap. 

1857 Henerey Zot. § 771 The conical hood upon the apex 
of the root, called the pileorrhiza. Tbid,, The focus of 
development of the root is within the frleorrtiiza, which is 
pushed forward by the continual development of cells just 
behind the apex. 1857 Berketey Cryptog. Got. § 49 There 
is the same highly-developed peernie which is no special 
organ, hut the same thing with the pileorhize in niore com- 
plicated plants. 1870 Bextiry Jan. Bot. (ed. 2) 113. 

Pileous (pai'léjas), a. rare. [f. L. type *péle-ns 
“f, pel-us hair) +-0us: cf. osseous, carncous.] Per- 
taining to or consisting of hair, hairy. 

1842 Duncuison Jed. Lex., Pileous, that which relates to 
the hair, 1872 T. G. Tnomas Dis. Women (ed. 3) 700 When 
the predominating element of the mass is hair, these tumors 
are called pileous or piliferous. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Pileous 
system, Vichat's term for the arrangement of hair on the 

ody. 

Piler. [f. Pirev.2 + -eR1!.] One who piles. 

1611 CotGr, Accumulateur,..aheaper, or piler; a hoorder. 
1835 Browninc (aracelsus v. 292 The sacred fire may 
flicker..And die, for want of a wood-piler’s help. 

Piler, Pilery, obs. forms of PILLan, PILLory, 

Piles, hemorrhoids: see Pie 54.6 

Pilet, variant of PELLET 54.2 2, Obs., pelt. 

| Pileum (psilé;im). Ornith, [L. pileum (better 
Pilleum), collat. form of fileus ( pilleus): see next.] 
The whole of the top of the head of a bird, com- 
prising the frovs, corona or vertex, and occipul. 

1874 Cours Birds N. W. 457 A broad, transverse, coronal, 
black bar of varying widih (somelimes occupying half the 
pileum, sometimes a mere line). /6i:¢. 665 Crown and long 
occipital crest deep glossy greenish-black. This pileum 
extends..to a level with the lower border of the eye. 

| Pileus (paileds). Pl. pilei (pail4ai). [L. 
pileus (better prlleus, but pz/exs is the form in late 
MSS.) a felt cap. Cf. Gr. atAos in same sense.] 

1. Antig. A felt cap without a brim, worn by | 
the ancient Greeks and Romans. (Cf. PETasus.) 

1776 J. Apams Fam, Lett. (1876) 210 For the seal, he 
proposes..on oneside., Liberty with her pileus. 1850 Leitcn 
tr. C.O. Miller's Anc. Art § 404 (ed. 2) 542 On coins of 
Nicaea Pan stands with a pileus. 1879 Cassedl’s Techn. 
Educ. 1V. 134/t The pileus of the former {the most ancient 
Greeks) being nearly the same as the modern fez. : 

2. Got. A eap-like formation in various Fungi; 
esp. the cap-like or umbrella-like structure at the 
top of the stipes, bearing the hymenium on its 
under surface, in the //ymenomycetes (mushrooms, 
etc.) ; also called cap (sce Cap sd, 10 a). 

1760 J. Lee Jutrod. Bot. un. xxxi. (1765) 154 Agaricus, 
with the Pileus on a Stipes. 1776 WitHERING Brit, Plants 
(1796) I. 376 The Gills are the flat, thin substances, found 
tigteencath the Pileus. 1875 Bexnetr & Dver Sacts’ Bot. 
* The naked pilei are originally gymnocarpous. 

. Ornith, = PILEUM. 
Pilew(e, obs. form of PILLow. 
+ Pileways, adv. Her. Obs. rare, [f. PILE sb.14 
+ -Ways.] In the manner of a pile or piles. 

1572 BosseweLt Ay. 1. 122 The Arrowes standing pile- 
waies in poincte, is one of ye honorable ordinaries general. 

+ Pilewhey. O/s. [Obscure: the second ele- 
ment appears to be whey: see Skeat Gloss. to 
P. Pl ?Some kind of whey, or ? perry. 

1362 Lance. P. Pl. A. v. 134 Peni Ale and piriwhit [z. 7. 
pile-whey; pilewhew; pilwhay; & and C podyng ale) heo 
pourede to-gedere, 

Pile-work. [f Pive sJ.13 + Work sd.] 

1. Work constructed or consisting of piles. 

1702 Lond. Gaz. No. 3781/3 A new Pile-work is run out 
about 80 Foot from the Peer-head of Minehead. 1726 Lronr 
Alberti’s Archit. 1. 72/2 Make the pile-work deep and broad 
every way. 1896 Da/ly News 26 Sept. 2/2 In its fall it 
smashed the wooden pile work. ; . 

2. A prehistoric structure of piles in a lake. 

1863 Lyett Antig. Man 28 The pile-works of Chamblon, | 
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which are of the bronze period, must be at the least 3300 
years old. 1865 Luppock Preh. Times v. 169 The age of the 
Swiss Pileworks was at an end. 

[Pile-worn, in Jodrell and some later Dicts., 
erroneous alteration of Amworth, PLYMOUTH, in 
Massinger.] 

Pilewort (poilwvit). [f. Pre 54.6 + Wort, 
from its reputed efficacy against piles, after the 
med.L. name ficarta: cf. Ficwort.] The Lesser 
Celandine or Figwort (Ranunculus Ficaria or 
Ficaria verna), an early spring-flowering plant 
allied to the buttercups, with bright yellow starry 
flowers. Also extended to the whole genus or 


sub-genus Ficaria. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xx. 31 The lesser [Celandine}] is 
called..in English Pyle worte, or Figworte. 1597 GERARDE 
Herbal wu. cclxxix. 669. 1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece 1. iii. 363 
Violets, Dazies, double Pilewort. 1832 Veg. Subst. food 186 
The young leaves of Pilewort..are boiled and used as an 
edible by the Swedish peasantry. 

+b. Formerly applied with qualifications to 
species of Scrophularia: cf. F1Gwort b. 

1640 Parkinson Véeatr. Bot, 612 Scrophularia major.. 
we in English [call it} great Figgewort, and great Pilewort. 
fbid. 1616 Guacatane, Indian Pilewort. 

Pilfer (pi-lfe1), st. Now rare. Forms: 5 pilfre, 
pelfyr, -fere, 5-6 pylfre, 7- pilfer. [In earlier 
form app, a. OF. felfre spoil (11th c. in Godef.) : 
see PELF 56. In 17thc. use, perh. viewed as formed 
immediately on PILFERv.] That which is pilfered 
or plundered; spoil, plunder, booty; in early use 
also = PILFERY 1. 

c1400 Mandeville’s Brut (E. E.T.S.) 13 All pat other 
pylfre he 3af vn-to other folk of b* ost. 1412-20 Lypc, 
Chron. Troy. xxvii. (MS. Digby 230 If. 133/2), Nor swiche 
pilfre spoilinge nor roberie Appartene nat to worthy chiualrie. 
c 1440 Promp, Parv. 391/1 Pelfyt, spolium. 1496 Dives & 
Panper Vi.1. 277/1 Open theft is whan the theef is taken 
with his pelfere, 1539 S¢. Pagers Iden. W111, 1.155 The 
.-Scottys fled, and left mych corne, buiters, and other 
pylfre. 1607 R. C[arew] tr. Estienne's World of Wonders 
85 Peaceably to enjoy their pilfer and pray. 1791 W. Gicrin 
Forest Scenery 11. 40 Too many.. depend on the precarious 
supply of forest pilfer. 

Pilfer (pi'lfo1), v. Also 6 pelfer, pylfer. [app. 
a. OF. or AF. felfre-r to pillage, rob (11th c. in 
Godef.): see PELF v.; but (from its late appear- 
ance) perh. an Eng. formation on fe/fer, PiLFER sé.] 

l. trans. To plunder, steal; sec. (in later use), 
to steal in small quantitics, to filch, peculate. 

1§50 Bare Eng. Volaries 1.28 He taught hym how to 
recouer agayne the possessyons and landes pelfered awaye 
by the kynges from hys archebyshopryck. 1577 Nor1H- 
BROOKE Vyetng (1843) 135 If during the time of their play, 
any thing be pilfered or stollen out of his house, hee shall 
haue no lawe at all forit. 1633 G Hersert Semple, Snb- 
mission iii, Pilfring what I once did give. 1756 MitcHete 
in Ellis Orgg. Lett. Ser. 1. IV. 376 Happening to meet a 
waggon..he thought there might be something to pilfer. 
1836-9 Dickens S4. Boz, Black Vel, Old palings.. mended 
with stakes pilfered from the neighbouring hedges. 

Paes 1625 Lacon £ss., Greatness of Kingd. (Atb.) 473 The 
commanders, .wisht him, to set vpon them by Night; But 
hee answered, He would not pilfer the Victory. 1784 Cowrer 
Yask \. 131 And not a year but pilfers as he goes Some 
youthful grace that age would gladly keep. 1807-8 W, 
Irvinc Sadmag. xix. (1860) 441 Old time..is a knave who.. 
From the fairest of beauties will pilfer their youth. 
b. To plunder or rob (a person or place). rare. 

1838 Prescott Ferd. & /s.(1846) 1. vii. 314 The Egyptians, 
whom it was a merit to deceive and pilfer. 1888 Bryce 
Amer. Commu. Ii. \xvii. 520 In some States the treasury 
was pilfered. 

2. intr. or absol, To pillage, plunder; sfec. (in 
later use), to commit petty theft. 

a 1548 Ha.tChron., Hen. V 111204 b, And when the Turkes 
saw the Cristen men styll pylfer (as the vsage of Souldiers 
is) they issued out of their holde. a 1618 Raceicu Neve. 
(1664) 90 As many of your Lordships as have pilfered fiom 
the Crown, 1726-31 Tinpat Rafpin's /Hist, Eng. xvu. (1743) 
Il. r2r An cbannan being taken pilfering raised a 
quarrel. 1879 H. Srencer Datla of Ethics xv. § 102. 264 
A servant who..pilfers, nay have to suffer pain from being 
discharged, 5 

TIence Pilfered, Pilfering ff/. adjs.; 
Pi'lferingly adv. 

1s99 Suaxs. //en. V, 1, ii. 142 To defend Our in-land from 
the pilfering Borderers. 1611 Cotcr., Sudbreptivement, 
pilferingly, by stealth, by false meanes. 1821 Crare Vill. 
Minstr. 1. 73 Mistaking me for pilfering boy. 1878 B. 
Taytor Denkalion 1. v, My pilfered strength shall of itself 
return. 


Pilferage (pi'lfarédz). [f. pree.+-acE.] The 
action or praetice of pilfering; petty theft; in first 
quot., the product of pilfering, stolen goods, 

€1626 Dick of Devon. ur. iv. in Bullen O. Pé. IL. 40 Your 
horse and weapons I will take, but no pilferage, 1811 in J. 
Smyth Pract. Customs (1812) 271 If any pilferage, or other 
misdenieanor, be delected at the said wharf, whereby the 
revenue may be prejudiced. 1862 Smites Engineers 1. v. 
viii. 426 Conveyed..at great risk of breakage and pilferage. 

Pilferer (pi'lfere:), [f.as prec. +-Er1!.J One 
who pilfers; a petty thief. 

1s80 Hottysann Treas, Fr. Tong, Desrobbeur & pilleur, 
a theef, a robber, a picker, a pilferer, 1587 Harrison Eng- 
land wu, xv. (1878) u. 101 (Small fairs} are oft prejudiciall 
to such as dwell neere hand..by pilferers that resort vnto 
the sane. 1634 WitHER Aodlemcs 167 The poore aad 
petty pilferers you see On wheeles, on gibbets and the 
gallow tree, 1728 Younc Love Fame 1. go Thieves of 
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renown, and pilferers of fame. 1840 Macautay &ss., Clive 
(1854) 533/2 Lhe whole crew of pilferers and oppressors 
from whom he had rescued Bengal. 

Pilfering, v6/.s6. [f. as prec.+-1nc1.] The 
action of the vb. PILFER. ‘+a. Pillaging, plunder- 
ing, robbery (04s.).  b. Stealing or thieving in 
small quantities ; petty theft. 

axs48 Hatt Chron., Hen. V 66b, The Englishmen durst 
not..ones deuide them selues or fal to pilfryng. /dd., 
Hen. V1l 57h, The people .. eryed to God dayly for an 
ende of their pilfrynge. 1583 Stuppes Anat. Adus. 11. (1882) 
38 Licentious persons. .liuing vpon pilfering and stealing. 
1596 Bacon Maz. & Use Com. Law, (1635) 17 Some whose 
offences are pilfring under twelve pence value, they judge 
to he whipped. 1849 Macautay /7/is/. Eng. ix. 11. 464 There 
had..been..much less waste and pilfering in the dockyards 
than formerly. 

attrib, 1624 Cart. J. Smitn Virginia im. vii. 70 This 
businesse..thus abused hy such pilfring occasions. 1865 
Dickens Alut. Fr. 1. xiv, Sneaking in and out among the 
shipping .in a pilfering way. 

Pilferment. rare—'. [f. as prec. + -MENT.] 
Pilfering, petty theft; something pilfered. 

1823 Cuatmers Sev, 1.174 [They] number such pilferments 
as can pass unnoticed among the perquisites of their office. 

+ Pilfery. Ods. Forms: 5 pylfry,6-7 pilfry, 
-vrie, pilfery, -erie, 7 pilfrey. [app. in origin 
a variant of felferte, PELFRY (a. OF. *felferie, 
peuferie); but from the first denoting the action 
of F. pelfrer ‘to pillage, plunder, rob’, rather than 
the concrete ‘booty, spoil’, and afterwards asso- 
ciated with the special sense of PILFER v.] 

1. The action of plundering or pillaging; robbery. 

1494 Fasyan Chron. vu. 630 To vacahondys..that lokyd 
for pylfry & ryflynge. 1577 Harrison England it. x. (1877) 
1, 219 What notable roberies, pilferies [etc.) I need not to 
rehearse. ' : 

2. Petty theft, pilfering, peculation. 

1§73 lusser usd. (1878) 17 To folow profit earnestlie hut 
meddie not with pilferie, 1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1595) 
1069 Lucius Pella..was accused and conuicted of robbery, 
and pilferie in his office. 1628 Le Grys ir. Barclay’s 
Argenis 148 A seruant had done a pilfery; he fled and was 
pursued by his master. 1720 Strvre Sfow’s Surv. 1. u. 
li. 10/1 For the restraining of which Naughtiness and Pil- 
feries, the said John had again purchased it. 

attrib, 1§89 Purtennam Eng. Poesi¢ 1. xix. (Arb.) 228 
‘To excuse a fault..as to say of a great rohhery, that it was 
but a pilfry matter, 

3. The produce of plundering or pilfering; 
stolen or pilfered property. 

xsgz Nasue P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 17 bh, You slowe spirited 
Saturnists, that haue nothing but the pilfries of your penne. 
1626 ‘1. H[awxins] Caussin's Holy Crt. 301 As one should 
pull a pilfry out of a theeues coffer. 

Pilgarlic (pilga-alik). Also 6 pylyd, 7 pild-, 
peeled garlic(k; 7-9 peel-garlic. [f. PILLED, 
PEELED ff/. a. + Garuic; cf. Pitcorny, PILLEDow, 
Pitpate.} An appellation given first toa ‘pilled’ 
or bald head, ludicrously likened to a peeled head 
of garlic (see garlic-head, GARLIC 3), and then to 
a bald-headed man, sometimes with insinuation as 
to an alleged cause (quots. 1619, 1671); from the 
17th c. applied in a ludicrously contemptuous or 
mock-pitiful way: ‘poor creature’. Now dad, in 
various shades of meaning. Also a/¢rid, 

a, @1%§29 SKELTON Poems agst. Garnesche Wks. 1843 1.122 
Ye loste hyr fauyr quyt; Your pyllyd garleke hed Cowde 
hocupy there no stede; She callyd yow Syr Gy of Gaunt. 
2a 1608 (?: Stow (Farmer!, He will soon he a peeled garlic 
like myself. x619 J. T. (¢/#/e) The Hunting of the Poa: a 
pleasant Discourse betweene the Authour and Pild-Garlike, 
wherein is declared the Nature of the Disease, how it came, 
and howit may be cured. /déd. i, | oueitooke Pild-Garlike 
on the way. /déd. ii, He had of Spanish Buttons store vpon 
his forehead mixt; And where that they were falne away, 
there Stooles in place were fixt. 1671 Skinner Etymol. 
Ling, Angl., Pilld or Peel'd Garlick, cui Cutis (hoc est 
Pellis) vel Pili omnes ex morho aliquo, przsertim Lue 
Venerea, defluaerunt. 

8. a1625 Fretcuer Hum. Lieut. u. ii, And there got he 
a knocke and down goes pilgarlike, Commends his soule 
to his she-saint and exit. 1667 Denuam Direct. Painter 
It, vill. 28 Poor Peel-Garlick George. 1699 Boyer Dict. 
Franc. Ang. \.s.v.Sangler, The poor pilgarlick was soundly 
horsewhipped. 1824 CARLYLE in Froude Z7/ (1882) I. xiv. 
247 The strange pilgarlic figures that I saw hreakfasting 
over a few expiring emhers on roasted apples. 1843 J. 
Batrantine Gaberl. W., Wee Raggit Laddieiv, Our gentry's 
wee peel-garlic getts Feed on bear meal an’ sma’ ale swats. 
1880 Antrim & Dawn Gloss., Peel garlick, a yellow person; 
a person diessed shabbily or fantastically. 1888-90 Sheffield 
Gloss., Pillgarlic, sb. a poor, ill-dressed person; an objeci 
of pity or contempt. 1894 Punch 21 Apr. 186 No! 'tis Bull 
is pilgarlic and martyr. 

b. Used by the speaker of himself as a gzas?- 
proper name; commonly foor Pilgarlic = poor 1, 
poor me. dza/. and U.S. collog. or slang. 

1694 Ecuarp Plantus 116 They cou'dn’t save poor Pilgar- 
lick from going to Pot. 1738 Swirt ?ol, Conwersat.75 They 
went all to the opera; and so poor Pilgarlick came home 
alone. 1793 Burns Lett., fo G. Thontson Sept., A ballad is 
my hobhy-horse,..that..is sure to run poor pilgarlick, the 
bedlam jockey, quite beyond any useful point or post in the 
common 1ace of men. 1884 H. Cottincwoon Under Aleteor 
Flag 173 Little Summers and ]—poor Pilgarlic—were so 
entirely consumed with disgust. 1889 FarMER Dict. Amer., 
Piugarlic.., one’s self. Thus a thief will inform a pal that 
pilgarlic was engaged in any given undertaking. 

lience Pilga‘rlicky @., pitiable, poor-spirited. 

1893 Iv. Gosse Crit. Kit-Kats (1896) g6 It is a pilgarlicky 
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mind that is satisfied with saying, ‘I like you, Dr. Fell, the 
reason why I cannot tell’. 

+ Pilgate, pilget, piljet. Sc. Ods. app. = 
PILiion }. 

isiz Ace. Ld. High Treas Scot. WV. 221 \tem, to Robert 
Spetele, for reforinyng and lyning of ane pilzet to hir. 1537 
lbid. Vi. 356 belived be the said Patrik ane pair of 
girthis to ane pilgate..ijs. 1619 in 14% Rep. Hist. ATSS. 
Comm, App. 11, 46 For blak clothe..to the Lady Dudope 
hir womans pilget, and for making it. 

Pilger. dia/. [perh. f. PILE sé.1 + gar, GARE 
s6.l: cf. EveER.] A fish- or eel-spear. 


a 1825 Foray Voc. E. Anglia, Pilger, a fish-spear. 1877 
Holderness Gloss., Pilger, a three-pronged eel-spear. 1899 


Westm. Gaz. 22 Feb. 5/2 He was using a pilger, and brought 
up an eel 6]b. 2 oz, and measuring 4ft. qin. 

Pilgrim (pilgrim), sd. Forms: 2-4 pile- 
grim, 3 pele-, pillegrim, 4 pylegrym, pylgrime, 
pilgerim, Sc. pilgram, pilgerame, 4-6 pil- 
grym(e, -grame, pylgrim, 4-7 pilgrime, 5-6 
pylgreme, -grym(e, 6 pyl-, pilgrem, pilgrum, 
4-Ppilgrim. £8. 4 pilegrin, 6 pilgrin, Sc. -gren. 
[Early ME. felegrin, pilegrim, repr. OF. *pele- 
grin, antecedent form to péderzz (1ithe. in Littré) 
= Pr, pelegrin, Cat. pelesri, peregri, lt. pellegrino, 
Sp. peregrino:—L. peregrin-um one that comes 
from foreign parts, a stranger, f. peregré adv., from 
abroad, abroad, feveger that is abroad or on a 
journey, f. fer thiongh + ager field, country, land: 
see PEREGRINE. In Komanic, peregrizo becaine, by 
dissimilation of r... 7, pelegrino, pelegrin, whence 
V. pelerin. In Eng. (rarely in OF.), final # be- 
came m, making pelegrim, pilegrim, pilgrim (cf. 
OHG. piligrin), also pelrimage : see PILGRIMAGE. 
(Gower has also the later Fr. form, PELERIN.)] 

A. illustration of Forms. 

a, ¢1z00 Pilegrim [see B. 1]. cxzo0g Lay. 30736 Pe 
pillegrim hine 1alde Al pat he wolde. 7/did. 30744 Brien 
.,Saide pet he wes pelegrim Ah pic nefden le nan mid 
him. 13.. Cursor AM, 17288+ 339 (Coit.) Art pou not a pil- 
grim bat walkes here in land? ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saiuts 
ul. (dA ud@reas) toor Thane come a pylgrinte sodanly. — 1056 
Quhen pe pilgram had herd pis. /éid. xavii. (Alachor) 
1218 He as pilgerame thocht at Rome to be. 1382 Wyctir 
ffeb, xi. 13 For thei ben pilgrymes [1388 pilgryms], and 
herborid men vpon the erthe. — x Jet, ii. 11, 1 beseche 
you, as comelynges and pilgrimes [1383 pilgryinys]. c1440 
Prop. Parv. 398/2 Pylgreme. .peregrinus. 1500-20 Dun- 
BAR Poems Ix. g Walk furth, pilgrame. 1530 Patscr. 
254/1 Pylgryme, Jedéérin. 1535 CoverDALe 2 /sdras xvi. 
40 Be euen as pylgrems vpon earth. 1563 Wix3eT MWés. 
(S. T. S.) L. 16 It apperis to me, the Pilgrum. 

B. 1390 Gower Cozn/. I. 110 Two pilegrins of so gret age. 
a 1600 Burer Pilgr. in J. Watson Collect. (1709) uu. 22 Bot 
1 who wes ane pure Pilgren And half an Stroniimeir. 

B. Signification. 

1, One who travels from place to place; a person 
on a journey; a wayfarer, a traveller; a wanderer; 
a sojourner, (Now foe/. or r/cé. in general sense.) 

cx200 Vices & Virtues 35 Swa dod pilegrimes de late her 
awen eard, and fared in to odre lande. a 1300 Cursor AL. 
6835 (Cott.) To pilgrime and to vncuth Pou her be wit pi 
dedis cuth. ¢1330 R. Bruxne Chron. Itace (Rolls) 15066 
3e are of so fer contre, And als pylegryms, 1382 WyctiF 
Luke xxiv. 18 Thou aloone ert a pilgrym of Jerusalem. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 278/1 A Pilgrame, peregrinus,..extrancus, 
exoticus. 1882 STANYHURST 2neis 1. (Arh.) 17 Lyke wan- 
dring pilgiim too famosed Italie irudging. 1727-46 THomson 
Summer 964 A suffocating wind the pilgrim smites With in- 
stant death, 1764 Gotpsm, Yyav. 197 And haply too some 
pilgrim, thither led, With many a tale repays the nightly 
bed. 1840 Dickens O/d C. Shop xv, Vhe two pilgrims. .pur- 
sued their way in silence. a@ 1850 Rosset Dante & Circle 
1. (1874) 106 Any man may he called a pilgrim who leaveth 
the place of his birth. : 

2. spec. One who journeys (usually a long dis- 
tance) to some sacred place, as an act of religious 
devotion; one who makes a pilgrimage. (The 
prevailing sense.) 

a1225 Aucr, R. 350 Odre pilegrimes god mid swinke uorte 
sechen one holie monnes bones, ase Sein James oder Sein 
Giles. 1362 Lanci. P. P24, A. Prol. 46 Pilgrimes and Palmers 
.. For to seche Seint leme and seintes at Roome; Wenten 
forp in heore wey. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Prod. 26 Pilgrimes were 
they alle ‘hat toward Caunterbury wolden ryde. 1456 Six 
G. Have Law Arms (S. TY. S.) 238 All pilgrymes to quhat 
voyage that ever thai pas in the service of God and his 
sanctis, thay ar all in the protectioun and salvegarde of the 
pape. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Com. 341, At the same 
tline were very manye Pilgrimes at Rome, ..to thentent 
they might. .receiue cleane remission and forgeuenes of theyr 
sinnes, 1596 Suaks. 1 //en. /V,1. ii. 140 Vhere are Pilgrimes 
going to Canterhury with rich Offerings, and Traders riding 
to London with fat Purses. 1764 Burn Poor Laws 205 Pil- 
grims were licensed to wander, and heg hy the way, torender 
their devotions at the shrines of dead men. 1841 Lane Arad. 
Wits. 1. 26 Pilgrims returning from the holy places bring 
water of Zemzem, dust from the Prophet's tomb, 

3. fig. (chiefly in allegorical religious use: cf. 
PILGRIMAGE sd, 1 ¢). 

a1228 Ancr. R. 350 Peo pilegrimes bet god touward 
heouene, heo god forte beon isonted, & forte iuinden God 
sulf. 1340-70 Alex. 4 Dind. 983 For erbe is nouht our 
eritage .. But we ben pore pilegrimus put in pis worde, 
1382 [see A.a]. ¢1430 Lype. J/in, Pocms (Percy Soc.) 122 
To erthely pilgrymes that passen to and froo, Fortune 
shewithe, . How this world is a thurghefare ful of woo. 1526 
Tinoate Hed, xi. 13 TVhey.. confessed that they were 
straungers and pilgrems [Wycttr pilgrymes and herborid 
men) on the erthe, 1678 Bunyan (¢it/e) The Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress from this World to That which is to come. J/d/d. 1. 


-*pilgrim-cloak. 


PILGRIM. 


go, I was a Pilgiim, going to the Ceelestia] City. 1732 Law 
Serious C. i, (ed. 2) & Yo live as Pilgrims in pt 
Watching. 1838 I-mersox Addr., Lit. Ethics Wks. (Bohn) 
IL. 206 A divine pilgrim in nature, all things attend his steps, 

4. Amer. Hist, Name given in later times to 
those English Puritans who founded the colony of 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, in 1620. Now usually 
Pilgrim Fathers. 

Governor Bradford in 1630 wrote of his company as 
‘pilgrims’ in the spiritual sense (sense 3) referring to Heb. xi 
13. lhe same phraseology was repeated by Cotion Mather 
and others, and hecame familiar in New England. In 1798 
a Feast of the ‘Sons’ or ‘Heirs of the Pilgrims’ was held at 
Boston on 22 Dec., at which the memory of ‘the Fathers’ 
was celebrated. With the frequent juxtaposition of the 
names Pilgrims, Fathers, Heirs or Sons of the Pilgrims, 
and the hke, at these anniversary feasts, ‘Pilgriin Fathers’ 
naturally arose as a rhetorical phiase, and gradually grew 
to be a historical designation, 

[1630 Braproro fist. Plymonth Colony 36 Vhey knew 
they were hut pilgrimes, & looked not much on those things; 
but lift vp their eyes to.y* heavens, their dearest cuntiie. 1654 
E. Jounson Wond.-wv. Piov. 216 Yet were these pilgrim 
people minded of the suddain forgetfulness of those worthies 
that died not long before. 1702 C, MATHER Alagn, Chr. 1. i. 
§ 4 They took their leave of the pleasant City [Leyden], 
where they had been Pilgrims and Strangers now for Eleven 
Years. /did. 11.1. § 1 Lhey found..a New World..in which 
they found that they must live like Strangers and Pilgrims. 
1793 C. Rospins Serm, 29 But they knew they were pil- 
gmunes.] 1798 Columbian Centinel 26 Dec. 2/4 The Feast 
of the ‘Sons of the Pilgrims’. /id. 29 Dec. 2/4 ‘The Heirs 
of the Pilgrims’ Celebrated on Sararday Dec. 22, the 177th 
Anniversary of the landing of their Forefatheis at Plymouth 
Kock..the day of the nativity of New-lingland. 1892 
Nation (N. Y.) 21 Apr., What shall we say to the dc- 
scendants of the Pilgrims, and the Signers,..who are happy 
and content under his [Croker's] sway ? 

1799 Columbian Centinel 25 Dec. 3 An Ode [by Saniuel 
Davis], in honor of the Fathers, was sung..by the company 
to the tune of Old Hundred... It concluded with the follow- 
ing verse :—Hail Pilgrim Fathers of our race, With grateful 
hearts your toils we trace, Oft as this votive Day returns, 
We'll pay due honors 10 your urns. x80 /did, 23 Dec. 2/4 
‘Sons of the Pilgrims.’ Yesterday, the anniversary of the 
landing of our Pilgrim Fathers, a1 Plymouth, in 1620, was 
celebrated. 1813 J. Davis Disc. 3 To look back to the origin 
of our state, and to revive..the transactions and the 1oils of 
our pilgrim fathers, who, at such a season, first landed on 
these shores. x8z0 J. THacner Hist. Plymoutl: (1832) 246 
The present year closes the second ceniury since the pilgrim 
fathers first landed on our shores. 1828 Mrs. Himans (tite) 
The Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers in New England. 1841 
Acex. Younc (¢¢/e) Chroniclesof the Pilgrim fathers of the 
Colony of Plymouth, from 1602 to 1625. 1853 Marspen 
Early Purit. 295 Vhe May-flower and the Speedwell. .in 
which the exiles of Leyden, the pilgrim fathers, embaiked 
upon their voyage. me : 

5. U.S.and Co/onzal, An original settler; a new- 
comer, a recent immigrant (also said of animals). . 

1851 in W. Pratt Colonial Experiences 234 (Morris) [In the 
* Dream of a Shagroon’, which bore the date.. April 1851,.. 
the term] ‘pilgrim’ [was first applied to the settlers]. 1865 
Lapy Barer Station Life N. Zealand iii. (1874) 20 Fifteen 
yeais ago a few sheds received the ‘ Pilgriins', as the fist 
comers are always called. 1887 L. Swinpurne in Scrzbner's 
Mag. I. 508/71 * Pilgrim’ and ‘tenderfoot’ were formerly 
applied almost exclusively to newly imported cattle,.. they 
are usually used to designate all new-comers, tourists, and 
husiness-men. 1888 Century Mag. Feb. s09/1 ‘Whose heids 
consisting of pilgrims,..animals driven up on to the range 
from the South, and therefore in poor condition. 1903 Dacly 
Chron, 30 Mar. 5/2 Sir John Hall.. was one of the original 
“Canterbury pilgrims ', as the first settlers in the New Zea- 
land province founded under the auspices of the Church of 
England were styled. 

6. A peregrine falcon: see PEREGRINE A. 4. 

1866 Jlorn. Star 4 Aug., Sparrow hawks, gerfalcons, 
hobbies, pilgrims, vultures, and merlins, g 

7. ‘A term given about 1765 to an appendage of 
silk, fixed to the back of a lady’s bonnet, by way 
of covering the neck, when walking’ (Fairholt 
Costume in Eng. (1860) Gloss.) : cf. PELEBINE. 

8. alirzb. and Comé. 

a. attrib, (sometimes quasi-adj.) That is a 
pilgrim; going on pilgrimage; consisting of pil- 
grims; of, pertaining or relating to a pilgrim or 
pilgrims: as pélerém chief, cily, foot, garland, life, 
man, monk, poel, sheel, soul, spirit, slale, step, 
throng, trade, traffic, train, warrior, weed; pilgrim- 
cloak, -staff (-stave), -tax. Also pilgrim-like ad). 
and adv., pilgrim-monger, pilgrim wise ady., pil- 


grim-worn adj. ; 

1805 Scorr Last Alinstr. vi. xxviii, When *pilgrim-chiefs, 
in sad array, Sought Melrose’ holy sine, 1823 Mrs. 
Hemans Vespers Palermo \. i, He folds around hi: His 
1382 Wryeiir Zeph. i. 8 Clothid with *pil- 
grim [géoss or straunge] clothing [L. ves/e peregrina]. 1878 
Brownine La Saisiaz 325 Sward my *pilgrim-foot can prize. 
1860 Pusry Alin. Proph, 591 Their *pilgrim-life from the 
passage of the Red Sea. 1574 Newton (Health Alag. Epist. 
7 Dwelling (*Pylgrymlike) in the bodics of all men, wonien, 
and fourfooted beastes. 1715 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 1.284 
As the *Pilgrim-Monger Mr. Medcalf undauntedly own’'d in 
1712, 1844 Mrs. Browninc Vis. Poets ccxxvul, He our 
*pilgrim-poet. 1618 Bratuwair Descr. Death xvi, *Pilgrim- 
remouer that deprives vs sence. 1768 Bareri Ace. ftaly 1. 
25 That he might not lie..in heggarly “pilgrim sheets. 1850 
Mrs. Browninc Runaway Slave at Pilgrini's Point ii, O 
~pilgrim-souls, | speak to you! 1812 S, Rocers Columbus 
Poems (1839) 41 Oh, had ye vowed with “pilgrim staff to 
roam. 1671 Micron P. &. 1v. 427 Till morning fair Came 
forh with *Pilgrim steps in amice gray. 1839 Lett. 77. 
Madras (1843) 252 Do,gyou know that Government has 
aholished the *pilgrim-tax? 1824 Montcomery //yn, 


PILGRIM. 


Sing we the song of those who stand’ iii, Toil, trial, suffer- 
ing, still await On earth, the *pilgrim-throng. 1700 DryDEN 
Charac, Good Parson 1 A parisb-priest was of the *pilgrim- 
train. ¢x610 Pilgrim's Soug in Farr S. P. Fas. 7 (1848) 110, 

I am a ‘pilgrim-warriour bound to fight Under the red 
crosse, 'gainst my rebell will c¢ 1470 Hesry JVallace 1. 277 
His modyr graithit hir in *pilgrame weid. a1isgx H.Smitn 
Wks. (1867) I. 485 In earth, man wanders, *pilgrim-wise. 
1899 Academy 15 July 56/2 Thine [Shakspere's] the shrine 
more “pilgriin-worn than all The shrines of singers. 

b. Special Comb. (often with the possessive p7/- 
grim’s): pilgrim-bottle, pilgrim’s bottle, a flat 
bottle with a ring on each side of the neck for the 
insertion of cords by which it may be hung and 
carried (= Costre.!); Pilgrim Fathers (Amer. 
fist.) : see sense 4; hence pilgrim-fatherly a. 
nonce-wd, (after fatherly), characteristic of the 
Pilgrim Fathers; pilgrim’s pouch, a variety of 
pilgrim's sign (q. v.), consisting of a piece of lead 
or other material in the form of a small pouch ; 
pilgrim’s ring, pilgrim-ring (see quot.) ; + pil- 
grim-salve, pilgrim’s salve, ‘an old ointment, 
made chiefly of swine’s grease and isinglass’ 
(Halliw.); in quot. 1670 euphemism for ‘ordure, 
filth’; pilgrim’s shell, a cockle- or scallop-shell 
carried by a pilgrim as a sign of having visited 
the shrine of St. James of Compostella or some 
sacred place; also an artificial carved imitation of 
such a shell; pilgrim’s sign, a medal or other 
small object presented to a pilgrim at a shrine or 
other sacred place as a sign of his having visited 
it; pilgrim’s vase, a flat vase made in imitation 
of a pilerim’s bottle. 

1874 Archzol, Frul. Dec. 431 Mrs. Baily sent for exhibi- 
tion two costrels, or *pilgrims’ bottles. 1905 If. D. Rotte- 
ston Dis. Liver 27 ‘Vhis grooved condition.. has been 
spoken of as the ‘pilgrim’s bottle liver’. 1883 FReemMan 
Impress. U.S. vii. 64 It sounds, so to speak, ‘ *pilgriin- 
fatherly’, 1877 W. Jonrs Finger-ring 181 The ‘*pilgrim- 
ting’ of Idward the Confessor.. was in after times preserved 
witb great care, /d2/. 266 One of the rings given to tourists 
to the holy city, as a certificate of their visit, and called.. 
pilgrims’ rings. ¢1580 JeFFERIE Bugdears 1. iil. goin Archiv 
Stud, New. Spr. (1897) XCVII. 313 A drane of *pylgrim 
salve to clap to hiss nosse. 1670 J/od. Ace. Scot.in Harl, 
Mise (Park) V1. 137 The whole pavement is pilgrim-salve. 
1672 [FI. Srusse| Kosemary 4 bayes 18 Cutaneous pustules, 
for which the pilguims salve will be necessary. 

Pilgrim, v. [f. pree. sb. Cf. OF. peleriner, 
Ger. pilgern.] intr. To be, or act as beconies, 
a pilgrim; to make a pilgrimage, go on pilgrim- 
age ; to travel or wander like a pilgrim. Also ¢o 
pilgrim it, Wence Pilgriming v4/. sb. and pf/. a. 

[156% Chaucer's IWks. 285 (Test, Love 1. Prol.), Whan I 
pilgramed [ecd. 1532 pilgrymazed] out of my kithe in wintere.] 
1681 Grew Jfusenm 1.176 The Palmer-woun, Amdulo .. 
ilgrims up and down «very where, feeding npon all sorts of 

lants. 1827 Cariyte Gerin. Rom. U1. 154 He pilgrimed 
to his old sporting-places, 1831 — Sart. Aes. u. vii, His 
mad Pilgrimings, and general solution into aimless Discon- 
tinuity. 1864 Burton Scot Ady. II. ii. 184 With my staff 
in my hand I pilgiim'd it away all alone. 

Pilgrimage (pi'lgrimédz), sd. Forms: 3 
pelrimage, pilegrim-, 4 pilgrin-, pylgryn-, 4- 
pilgrimage, (4-6 pylgrym-, pylgrim-. pil- 
grym-, pilgrem-, pylgrem-, pelgrymage, 5-6 
pil-, pyleramage). [ME. pelrim- (rarely pelrin-) 
age, a. OF : pelrim-, pelryn-, pelerinage, also 
pellegrin-, peligrinage (Godef.), f. peleriner 
(etc.) vb., to go as a pilgrim: see PILGRim v, and 
-AGE. In ME. nearly always with #z for original x, 
and conformed to the contemporary spelling of 
pilgrim. But Gower has the French form fe/rin- 
age (see PELERINAGE), and MSS. of ¢1400 have 
pilgrin-, pylgrynage, with n.] 

1. A journey made by a pilgrim; a journey 
(usually of considerable duration) made to some 
sacred place, as an act of religious devotion ; the 
action of taking such a journey. Phr. fo go on 
(t a2, + @) pilgrimage. 

e1250 O. Kent. Ser. in O. E. Misc, 28 Si Mirre signe- 
fiet{b] uastinge for po luue of gode..go ine pelrimage .. and 
to do alle fe gode fet me may do for godes luue. ¢ 1290 
S. Eng. Leg. 1. 40/200 A giet pilegrimage it is i-holde.. 
To sechen pat ilke holic stude pare seint Iemes bones 
beothp. /6i. 473/391 To don pis pelrimage 3wy raddest 
thoume? ¢ 1315 SHOREHAM 1. 1028 Pelgrymage and beddyng 
hard, Flesch fram lykynge to arere. c 1325 JJetr. Hont. 54, 
I mac mi vaiage Til sain Jam in pilgrimage. c 1386 Cuaucer 
Prot, 2. In Southwerk at the Tabard as I lay, Redy to 
wenden on my pilgrymage To Caunterbury with ful deuout 
corage. cr1q0oo Titus & Vespasiau (Roxb.) 837 Pus bygan 
her pilgiinage [v.r, pylgrynage]. c¢ 1400 Destr. Trey 2022 
When pai hade..Perfourmet bere pilgramage, prayers and 
all. ¢1450 tr. De Jmutatioue 1. xxili. 31 Pey pat gon muche 
a pilgrymage are but seldom pe holier. 1553 ‘I’. Witson 
R het, (1580) 177 All Englande reioyseth that Pilgrimage is 
banished, and Idolatrie for euer abolished. 1631 WEEVER 
Auc. Fun, Mon. 202 To this new shrined Martyr, people .. 
flocked in pilgrimage. 1703 MAUNDRELL Journ. Ferus. 
(1732) 1 It was to my purpose to undertake this Pilgrimage. 
1844 H. H. Witson Brit, (ndia 11. m. v. 215 After a visit 
to Calcutta, and a pilgrimage to Mecca,..Syed Ahmed re- 
turned..to the Upper Provinces. 

. b. trans. or gen. A journey; a travelling about, 
peregrination; sojourning. Now with allusion to 
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prec. sense: A journey undertaken for some pious 
purpose, or to visit a place held in honour from 
association with some person or event. 

13.. Cursor .V. 2659 (Cott.) Pat pou has had in pelrimage 
[¥aix/. pilgrimage) Pine sal it haue in heritage, Al pe kyng- 
tike o pis land. 1387 I'revisa Aég:teu (Rolls) IL. 287 Oon 
axe de of Socrates why pilgremages [L. Jer ¢g77nationes) stood 
hym to no profit. 1483 Caxton (¢#/e) The Pylgremage of 
the sowle. (Co/of/ion) Here endeth the dreme of pylgrem- 
age of the soule. rs8z SranyHurst seis uu. (Arb.) 68 
‘Thow must with surges bee banged and pilgrimage yrck- 
soom, 1596 SHaks. Jferch. V. 1. i. 120 Tel me now, what 
lady is the same ‘Io whom you swore a secret Pilgrimage. 
1694 Scottow Plant, Wass. Col, Mass. Hist. Coll. (1858) 
IV. 306 Thus far of the Light and white side of the Pillar, 
which attended us in this our Wilderness Pilgrimage. 1797 
Mrs. Ravcuirre /falian xii, Vheirs seem a pilgrimage 
of pleasure. 1849 Macaucay //ist, Eng. iii. I. 337 The 
library, the museum, the aviary, and the botanical garden 
of Sir Thomas Browne, were thought by Fellows of tbe 
Royal Society well worthy of a long pilgrimage. 

c. fig. The course of mortal hfe figured as a 
journey, or a ‘sojourn in the flesh’, esp. as a 
Journey to a future state of rest or blessedness. 

a 1340 Hampote Psaller |xiv. x Haly saules pat turnys fra 
pilgrymage of pis life til endles gladnes. 1340 — Pr. Comsc, 
1395 Pis world es be way and passage, Purgh whilk lyes otr 
pilgrimage. ¢1430 Lypc. JVJ/rn. Poems (Percy Soc.) rox 
Gyven to man here in oure pilgremage. 1526 Piler. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 1 This treatyse called the pilgrymage of 
perfeccion, is..diuyded in to thre bokes, 1526 TinpaLe 
1 Pet, 1. 17 Se that ye passe the tyme off your pilgremage 
[waporxeas, Wye. pilgrimage, Gencva dwelling, A Aes, pere- 
grination, 1611 soiourning] in feare. 1736-7 DoppripcE 
flymn, ‘Oh Gat of Bethel" i, Who thro’ this weary Pil- 
grimage Hast all our Fathers led. 1859 Geo. Extot A. Bede 
iv, That his mother might be. .comforted by his presence all 
tne days of her pilgrimage. 

a. Pilgrimage of (t+ for) Grace, in Eng. LHist., 
the name assumed for their ‘movement by those 
who rose in the North of England in 1536 in 
opposition to the dissolution of thc monasteries 
and other features of the Reformation. 

1536 Lett. §& Papers [fen. VIII, X1. 304 By all the whole 
consent of the herdmen of this our pilgrimage for grace. 
[/érd. 305 Crist crucifyid, For thy woundes wide, Us com- 
mons guyde, Which pilgriines be Thrughe Godes grace.] 
a1g48 Hart Chron., Hen. W711 230b, They named this 
there sedicious and traiterous voiage, an holye and blessed 
Pilgrimage. 1602 Stow Anu. 967 (uarg. Oth of the rebels 
in Yorke-shire.) Yee shall not enter into this your pilgrimage 
of grace for the common wealth onely, but for the loue that 
you do beare to Gods faith and the church militant [etc.). 
1823 Lincaro ///st. Eng. V1. 331 Their enterpri-e was 
quaintly termed the pilgrimage of grace: on their banners 
were painted the image of Christ crucified, and the chalice 
and host, 

2. transf. A place to which a pilgrimage is made. 

1517 Torkincton (iler. (1884) 56 Som visited pylgrymages. 
1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 145/1 To..doo honour to their 
reliques, & visit pilgrimages. 1680 Morven Geog. Rect., 
Germany (1685) 125 Seckavar..a Bishops See and Cell are 
of the greatest Pilgrimages in the Austrian Teritory. 1864 
Neate in Leclestologist X XV. 102 The chapel of S, Odele 
in Auvergne, a great pilgrimage. 

3. attrib. 

1719 J. I. Puisires tr. Thirty-four Confer. 92 How long 
they had lead that Pilgrimage State of life? 1773 J. Con- 
ver Let. in Evang. Mag. (1813) XX 1. 92 In your pilgrimage- 
course live above, and live on Him who lives above. 1897 
Daity News 30 Sept. 6/2 It [Kano] is on the pilgrimage route. 

Pilgrimage, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

+1. zztr. ‘To sojourn, to live among strangers. 

1382 Wyc.ir 2 Avngs vill. 2 And gooynge with hyre hous 
[she] pylgrymagid in the lond of Phylisteis many dayes. 
Fer. xxxv. 7 That 3ee lyue manye da3jes vpon the face of 
the lond, in which 3ee pilgrimagen. 1387-8 ‘I’. Usk est. 
Love i. Prol., in Chaucer's ks, (15321, As they me betiden 
whan I pilgrymaged out of my kyth in wynter. 1669 PENN 
No Cross Wks. 1782 I}. 356 [Moses] chuses rather to sojourn 
and pilgrimage with the despised afflicted, tormented 
Israelites in the wilderness. 

intr, To make a pilgrimage; to go on pil- 
grimage. Also éo pilerimage it. 

16z1 Be. Mountacu Déiatriée 496 It is arbitrary..vnto 
what Shrine. .they will giue: vnto whom they will pilgrim- 
age it. 1647 R. Srarviton Juveual vi, 555 ‘1’ Egypt she'll 
pilgrimage, at Merce fill Warme drops to sprinkle Isis 
Temple. 1829 Lame Let. to B. Barton 25 Mar., Who.. of 
us that never pilgrimaged to Rome? 1883 G. Strruens 
Bugee's Stud. NV. Alythol. 56 Christians in the West early 
pilgrimaged to the Holy Land. 

Hence Pi'lgrimaging 76/. sh. and ffl.a.; also 
Pilgrimager, one who pilgrimages, a pilgrim. 

c1449 Pecock Refr. 1. xiv. 195 The seid pilgrimaging. 
1591 in Row //rs/. Ark (Wodrow Soc.) 142 Sayers and 
hearers of mass, pilgrimagers, papisticall magistrats. 1693 
tr, Emitianne’s [1ist, Monast. Ord, wi. 274 The Women 
who went thither a Pilgrimaging. 173x Geutl. Mag. I, 321 
A late Edict of the French King to forbid Pilgrimaging. 
41819 Wotcott (P. Pindar) JVs. (1830) 186 (D.) Like pil- 
grimaging rats, Unawed by mortals, and _unscared by cats. 
1898 M.P. Sine. Velfow Danger 266 Each of these pil- 
grimaging masses of men was in itself a nation. 

ilgrima-tic, -atical, adjs. nonce-wds. Of or 
proper to a pilgrim or pilgrims. Pilgrimdom., 
nonce-wa. Pilgrim state or domain. 

1972 Birmingham Counterfeit \, xviii. 257 We set out, in 
order to make the usual pilgrimatical tour, 1838 STRUTNERS 
Poetic Tales 25 On its pilgrimatic way. 

1887 //ome J/isstounary (N. Y.) Oct. 252 Soon Arkansas 
will be annexed to Pilgrimdom, fully under the dominion of 
the Lord Christ’s regnant will. 


Pilgrimer. rave. Also 6 Sc. -ar, 7 Sc. pil- 


PILING. 


gramer. [f. PincriM v. (or sd.) + -ER1.] One who 
‘ pilgrims’ or goes on pilgrimage; a pilgrim. 

a sgt in Wedrow Soc. Misc. 297 In_this lyfe we are but 
travellauris, pilgrimaris and strangearis, 1609 SKENE Keg. 
May., Stat. Dav. 17 39 All pilgrameris, quha for salvation 
of their saules, will visie the places of hale Saints. 18z0 
Scott 4 ééot xv, | was ..a matron of no vulgar name; now 
I am Magdalen, a poor pilgrimer, for the sake of Holy 
Kirk. 1827 Cariyte Gersz. Rom. 1V. 290 The quaint, 
fitful, and most dainty story of The Foolish Pilgrimers. 

Pilgrimess. vvre. A female pilgrim. 

1611 Cotcr., Peleriue, a pilgrimesse; a woman that goes 
on Pilgrimage. 1696 (¢it/e) The Light of the World: A 
most ‘lrue Relation of a Pilgrimess, M. Antonia Bourignon, 
Travelling towards Eternity, r184r Frascr's Mag XXAIL 
475 The young pilgrimesses..glided gently to the table. 

Pilgrimism. rare. Pi' grim condition or practice. 

1886 Amer, Missionary Dec. 360 The A. M. A. has repro- 
duced in the South the pilgrimism of colonial life. 

Pilgrimize (pilgrimaiz), v. [See -1z5.] 

1. intr. To play the pilgrim, travel as a pilgrim, 
goon pilgrimage. Also /o pilerimeze it. 

1598-9 B. Jonson Case is Altered wu. iv, I'll bear thy 
charges, an thou wilt but pilgrimize it along with me to 
the land of Utopia. 1789 Coxe /rav. Switz. I. vil. 56 All 
the world pilgrimises to his bones, 1835 R. CHAMBERS in 
Blackw, Mag, XX XVIII. 70 Thou shalt pilgrimize through 
life, unfriended and alone. 189r Besant London (1894) 43 
Rahere. .pilgrimised to Rome. 

2. ¢rans. To make into a pilgrim. 

1755 SMOLLETT Quér. (1803) IV. 140 Tell me who has 
pilurimised thee; and wherefore hast thou dared to return 
to Spain? 

Hence Pilgrimizing wvé/. sd. 

1818 C, Mitts Crusades (1822) I. i. 15 No causes., gave 
such strength to the spirit of pilgrimising as the opinion.. 
that the reign of Christ, or the Millennium was at hand. 
1858 R. Cuampers Dom. Anu. Scot. 1.3 The king himself 
sought for his highest religious comfort in pilgrimising to 
St. Duthac's shrine in Ross-shire. 

Pili, pl. of Pius, hair, down. 

Pilicock, variant of Pitiicock Oés. 

|| Pilidium (poili-didm), Nat. Hest, [mod.L., a. 
Gr, mAiéov little cap, dim. of miAos a felt cap.] 

l. Zool. A name given to the cap-shaped larvee 
of some species of Nemertean worms, formerly 


considered as a distinct genus. 

1877 Iluxtey Anat, Juv. Auim. xi. 651 The production 
of the Nemertid larva within its pilidium. 1888 RoitesTon 
& Jackson Anim, Life 640 note, The larva of Desor is 
probably not se primitive a form as the Pilidiunt. 

b. A genus of limpets of the family Acmetdz. 

2. ot. The hemispherical apothecium of certain 
lichens. 1842 in Branpe Dret. Sc. etc. 

+ Pilidod, obs. variant of perfdod, Periwor. 

1404 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 394, j annulus Pontifi- 
calis cum j pilidod. : 

Piliferous (poiliféras), @.  [f. L. prdes hair + 
-FEROUS ]_ [earing or having hair; sec. in Zot., 
bearing hairs or tipped with a hair. 

a@ 1846 Loupown is cited by Worcester. 1852 Dana Crust. 
1, 307 The oblique piliferous crest. 1857 Buttock Cazean.” 
Midtwif, 45 The sebaceous and piliferous follicles are 
ceeeeunely numerous. 1885 Goopa.e Physiol. Bot. (1892) 
108 The piliferous layer has no intercellular spaces. te 

Piliform (poi'liffim), a. [ad. mod.L. felz- 
form-is, £, pilus hair: see -FoRM.] Having the 
form of a hair; hair-like. 

1826 Kirsy & Spe. Entomol. W1. xxxv. 649 In most of 
them the scales of the primary wings are piliform. 1828 
Stark Elem, Nat. (list. 11.44 Two long tentacula, covered 
with piliform filaments. . 

Piligerous (paili:dgéras), 2. [6 L. pilus hair: 
+-GEROUS.] Bearing hair, clothed with hair. 

1835 Kirsy //ad. & Just. Auint. (1852) Il. 112 The various 
piligerous, plumigerous, pennigerous, and squamigerous 
animals, 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Piligerous, piliferous. Bs 

Pilimiction (poilimi‘kfan). [ad. mod.L. pidi- 
mictio, f. pelus hair + late L. mictio, f. mingére to 
make water.] A diseased state in which piliform 
or hair-like bodies are passed in the urine. 

1847-9 Todd's Cycl. Anat. IV. 142/2 Cases of. . pilimiction 
Are. .to be received with distrust. 1874 Van Buren Dis. 
Geurt. Org. 255 Cysts sometimes. .consutute nuclei for stone, 
or give rise to pilimiction. 

Piline (pai lin), 56. Short for SroncroriLine. 

1874 Garrop & Baxter Mat, Medd. (1880) 209 Spirits of 
Camphor..lightly sprinkled on impermeable piline. 

Piline (poi'lein),@.  [f L. pe7-ws hair + -1NE1,} 
Of the nature of hair, hairy. 

1887 Pall Mall G.12 July 13/2 Darwin tells us we have shed 
the piline pelt which was the clothing of that ancestral ape. 

Piling (pairlin), v2. 56.1 [f. Pine v.1 + -1NG@ 1] 

1. The action of Pitre v.!; the driving of piles ; 
the forming of a foundation or defence with piles. 

1440 Durham Acc. Rolts (Surtees) 143 In mundacione 
de Jangmerdyk cum le pylyng ibidem fact. ¢ 1582 T. Dicces 
in Archeol. X1. 226 Yt is..doubtfull..whether they shall 
euer with any pyling reach so deepe as to make a sure 
foundation. 1739 Lapetyr Acc. Piers Westin. Bridge 55 
The Grounds which most require piling are a loose Sand, 
soft Clays, and..fenny Places. 1793 Smeaton Edysione L. 
§ 336 The piling of this foundation was finished. 

3 A mass of piles; a structure composed of 


piles; pilework ; wood for piles. ; 
1488 Waldou, Essex, Liber B. \f. 39 (MS.) The Brygge in 
Maldon.. was so in decaye bothe in stone werke and also in 
wodyng and pylyng. 1580 Hottysann Treas. Fr. Tong, 
Pilotis, a pyling with timber in water workes. 1772 Hutron 
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Bridges 99 A border of piling to secure the foundation. 
1883 Century Mag. XXV1. 422 Seven hundred feet of piling 
were driven. ee ; 

3. attrib., as piling-engine, 

1863 Daily Tel. 6 Apr., Instructed to collect timber, piling 
engines, staff, &c. 1898 Engineering Mag. XVI. 91 The 
timber..is chiefly for piling purposes and spars. 

Piling (pailin), v6/. 56.4% [f. Pine v.2 + -1nc LJ 

1, The action of forming into a pile or piles; 
heaping up, building up in a regular pile. 

61358 Durham Acc. Kolls (Surtees) 561 Will’o Randman 
pro pilyng et sortyng lane, 1435-6 in Heath Grocers’ Comp, 
(1869) 413 Paid for costis, ffreight, cariage, wharvage, & pilyng 
up of ii shippes of waloill. 1580 Hottysanp 7yeas. fr. 
Tong, Entassement, heaping, a_ piling. 1807 Hutiron 
Course Math, 11. 262 Of the Piling of Balls and Shells. 
1857 Barry Sir C, Garry ii. 50 This piling of house upon 
house. 1875 Knicut Dict. Alech., Piling (Metallurgy), 
building up pieces of sheared or scrap iron into a pack suit- 
able for heating in a balling or reheating furnace. 1884 Pxin 
Dict. Apiculture, Piling, placing hives one above the other; 
Storyfying. : : 

b. Leather-making. The putting of hides in a 
pile or heap in order to sweat them and cause the 
hair to come off; also including other processes 
(such as hanging them up in a stove) by which the 
result is expedited. U7. S. 

1875 Knicut Dict. Aleck. WN. 1703/2 Piting,.. (Leather) 
unhairing hides by piling [i.e. heaping] or hanging up in a 
stove, so called. 1885 C. T. Davis Leather vii. (1897) 126 
Piling isnothing more nor less than a slow inward sweating, 

2. alirih, and Comb., as piling furnace, swivel. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxii. (1856)176 The piling action 
of storms. 1861 FairBairn /707 121 ‘Vhe pieces [of scrap iron) 
. being piled or faggotted into convenient sized masses..are 
placed ina reheating or piling furnace. 1904 H’estim. Gaz. 
9 Dec. 7/2 A cut-off .—with a piling swivel subsequently 
asked for—is fitted to all naval rifles. 

Piliol, penny-royal, etc. : see PULIOL. 

Pilion, pilioun, obs. forms of PiLLIon. 

Pilk, pilken: see PiLcu v. 

Pilkoe, variant of Pinticock Oés. 

Pill (pil), 56.1 Now dia’, Forms: 4 pile, 5 
pyle, 6 pille, pyl(1, 6-7 pil, 6-8 (9 a@va/.) pill. 
See also PEEL 56.3 [app. related to Puy v.! as 
the collateral form PEEL 56.3 is to Pret v1] 

The covering or integument of a fruit; the shell, 
husk, rind, or skin; the bark, or any layer of the 
bark, of wood ; the epiderm of hemp or flax; esf. 
the thin rind or peel of fruits, tuberous or bul- 
bous roots, and the like; = PEEL 56.3 

1388 Wyciir 2 Sa. xvii 19 As driynge barli with the 
pile takun a wey [1382 as driynge pild barli, Vedg. siccans 
ptisanas]. 1491 Caxton Vilas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 1. 
218 By me I do ley a quantyte of small palmes of the whiche 
I pare the pylles & therof I make mattes. 1530 Patscn. 
254/1 Pyll of fruyte, pedlevre bid. Pyll of hempe, #77 
[mod.F. ¢7//e]. 1541 R. Copcann Galyen's Terapeut. 2 H ij, 
The huske or pyl of the pomgarnet. 1558-68 Warpbé tr. 
Alexis’ Secr.42 Take..a piece of the pille of a Citron con- 
fiete. 1565-73 Coorer /hesaurus, Calyx, ..the pill of a 
nutte or almon, 1573-89 Baker Adz. P 360 The pill of wood 
betweene the barke and tree. 1613 Purcuas Prlgrimage 
Ix iv. 841 Boughes tied together with the pills of trees. 
1653 H. Cocan tr. /’to's Trav. xxxi. (1653) 123 Boats 
likewise laden with dried orange pils. 1638 tr. Porta’s Nat, 
Magic iu. x. 80 You must set the bud of a Rose into the 
bark or pill thereof. 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 11. 350 
An Onion with many Pills or Skins. ?18.. //arvest Song 
(L.), Broom.. bears a little yellow flower, Just like the 
Iemon pill. 1896 Warwrcks. Gloss., Orange-pill, tater-pill. 
1898 G. Mitter Gloss. WVarwicks., Taking the pill off the 
oziers. {In E. D. D. cited from Midland Counties.] 

+b. The shell of crustaceans; the hard integu- 
ment of other inveitebrates. Ods. 

1565-73 Coorer Thesaurus, Crusta.., pilles of certaine 
fishes, as of crauishes, &c. 1601 Hottanp Piny I, 242 
Some be couered ouer with crusts or hard pills, as the 
Jocusts: others haue..sharpe prickles. as the vrchins. 1608 
Torsett Serpents (1658) 784 Aristotle is of opinion that 
the matter is outward, as it were a certain shell or pill. 

+e. The skin and other refuse of a hawk’s prey : 
cf. Puut sb.16. Obs. 

1615 LatHam Fadconry (1633) Words Art expl., P7d/, and 
pelfe of a fowle, is that refuse and broken remains which 
are left after the Hawke hath beenrelieued. 1678 Puitirs, 
Lelf, or Pill of a Fowl. 

+d. Used for Pet sé. 1b: see quot. 1575, s. v. 

1727 Drapiry Fam. Dict., Fraying, .. [of] Deer, .. their 
rubbing and pushing their Horns against Trees, to cause 
the Pills of their new Horns to come off. 


Pill (pil), s4.2 Forms: 5-7 pylie, pills, 6 
pyll, 6-7 pil, 7 piele, 6- pill. [Formerly also 
pil, in 15-17th c. pile: cf. Du. pr/, formerly 
pille (lexham 1678), MDu., MLG. fille, Ger. 
pille, MIG. pillele, F. piltle (in 1507 prlhile, 
ifatz.-Darm.), It. Az//o/a, also (Florio) pz//ula, 
ad. L. pi/ula, dim. of fifa ball. Franck refers to 
amed.L. pr//a (?syncopated from fz/z/a, or from 
the mod, langs.) which might be the direct source 
of pille; but cf. OF. five (13th c.) in same sense, 
app. ad. L, pz/a.] 

1. A small ball or globular mass of medicinal 
substance, made tip of a size convenient to be swal- 
lowed whole. 

1484 Caxton Lables of Poge x, A phisycyen.. had a 
sernaunt. .whiche made pylles. 1570 Levins J/anip, 123/22 
APil,. .catapotinim, ¢. 1607 Torsett Hour, Beasts (1658) 
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292 If it be in Winter, purge him with these pils. ¢ 1696 
Prior Remedy Worse than Disease 1, He felt my pulse, 
prescrib’d his pill. 1763 Brzt. A/ag. 1V. 436 ‘Ihe cannon- 
shot, and doctor’s pill With equal aim are sure to kill. 1789 
W. Bucuan Dom. Med. (1790) 685 The ingredients which 
enter the composition of pills are generally so contrived, that 
one pill of an ordinary size nay contain about five grains of 
the compound. 1838 ‘I. Tnomson Chem. Org. Bodies 580 
Aloes. .is usually administered in pills, 

b. In figurative expressions; esp. something dis- 
agreeable that has to be ‘ swallowed’ or endured. 

1548 Upait Evasm. Par, Luke iv. 47 Yet cannot they abide 
to swallowe down the holsome‘pille of the veritie beeyng 
bittur in their mouthes. 1595 Goonwink Blanchardine u. 
liv b, Learne by me to disgest the hard and harsh pilles of 
vnhappie fortune. 1625 K. Lone tr. Larclay’s Argenis u. 
i. 70 Selenissa had privately guilded those pills of suspicion, 
whbicb shee gave the King against Timoclea. 1674-1857 
[see Gitp v." 1b]. 1779 H. Watpote Last Frauds. (1850) 
II. 338 It was a bitter pill for the King and Lord Mansfield 
to swallow. 1893 Z2vzes 30 May 9/3 He inust make up his 
mind to swallow the bitter pill without delay. 

2. Any small globular or pill-like body; a pellet. 

1575 Tuxperv. “adconrie 228 Giue her..a pyll as bygge as 
a nut of Butter washt seuen or eyght tymes in freshe water. 
1601 Hottanp Pliny I. 511 After that the little balls or pills 
(which be the fruit thereof) be gathered, they are laid in the 
Suntodiy. 1735 Dict. Polygraph. 1.5 vij, Mix these two 
powders well, .. make little pills of them with common 
water [in diamond-making]. 1875 Uvre's Dict. Arts MII. 
1059 Let the inixture boil, until..it will roll into hard pills. 

b. A cannon-ball; a bullet. Aze207025. 

¢ 1626 Dick of Devon ui. in Bullen O. 72. II. 26, I have 
halfe a score pills for my Spanyards—better then purging 
comfitts. 1758 Cart. Iyeret in Naval Chron. X. 359, 
I gave him a few of my lower-deck pills. 1823 Byron Fuvan 
vin. xii, Thirty thousand muskets flung their pills Like hail. 
1888 Vrues (weekly ed.) 2 Nov. 15/4 They will commit 
suicide without the pills. 

ec. in ff, = BILLIarpDs. slang, 

1896 Hestii. Gaz. 28 Oct. 1/3 We can play pills then till 
lunch, you know. 1905 Athenvum 18 Feb, 202/1 After 
‘hall’ (¢.¢., dinner) the blood will perhaps play ‘pills’, 
which are billiards, for a while. 

3. An objectionable person; a bore. slag. 

1897 Maucuam Liza of Lanibeth iii. 41 Well, you are a 
pill! 1897 Fraxprau //arvard Episodes 98 In the patois 
of her locality, she was called a ‘pill’; a girl whom Harvard 
men carefully avoid until it is ramoured that her family 
shortly intends to ‘ give something’ in the paternal pill-box. 

4. (Also Pris.) Nickname fora physician. s/ang. 

1860 Slang Dict., Pill, a doctor—.Wilitary, 1890 M. 
Wituiams Leaves of a Life 1. iii. 30 The ‘pill’ of the regi- 
inent..had come out to inspect the men. 1899 Mary Kincs- 
Ley Il, Afr. Stud. iii. 86 Pills, are they all mad on board 
that vessel or merely drunk as usual? 

5. alirib. and Contb., as pill-gilder, -maker, -man, 
-monger, -roller, pill-boasting, -dispensing, -gild- 
ing, -volling, -shaped, -laking adjs.; pill-beetle, 
a small beetle of the genus Ayrvhzs, which, when 
it feigns death, contracts itself into a ball; pill- 
chafer, a pilulary or tumble-dung beetle, A/cuchus 
pilarius, which forms pills of dung about its 
eggs, and rolls these into a hole; pill-coater: see 
quot.; pill-crab = fea-crab: see PEA 56.17; pill- 
gilded a., fig. gilded like a pill; pill-machine: 
see quot. ; pill-masser, a machine for compound- 
ing the mass out of which pills are made; pill- 
milleped, a milleped that rolls itself up into a 
small ball; pill-nettle, the Roman nettle (U7¢7ca 
pilulifera); pill slab, pill-tile:; see quots.; pill- 
worm, a pill-milleped or the like. PILL-zox, etc. 

1816 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. xxi. (1818) 11. 234 Another 
genus of insects..the *pill-beetles (Aysvhus ..), have 
recourse to a method the reverse of this. 1628 VENNER 
Baths of Bathe in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) 1V. 119 A *pill- 
boasting surgeon. 1804 Bincrey Avia. Biog. 245 In its 
habits of life the *Pill Chafer is one of the most remarkable 
of the Beetle tribe. 1884 Knicut Dict. AZech. Suppl., *2720- 
coater, a machine..in wbich pills are coated with sugar. 
1872 Daily News 23 Aug., All flotsam and jetsam in con- 
nection with the sprat, the mussel, or the soft *pill-crab 
is welcome to the hungry gull. 1809 Ma.kin G77 Blas vu. 
xvi. (Rtldg.) 7, I had taken..a dislike..to the *pill-dispens- 
ing tribe. 1822 T. Mitcnert Aristofh. 11. 237 Such *pill- 
gilded superfine speeches. 1828 Scott F. AL. Perth xxxii, 
Xo tell how the poor mediciner, the *pill-gilder, the mortar- 
pounder, the poison-vender, met bis fate. 1764 Foote 
Mayor of G. \ i. 6 *Pill-gilding puppy! 1893 Sy@. Soc. 
Lex., *Pill machine,..an instrument used for rolling and 
cutting up a pill mass. 1904 Dasly Chron. 26 Feb. 4/5 
The *pill-maker has a morbid secretiveness as to the soap 
and bread wherewith he binds his wares. 1884 //ea/th 
Lxhié. Catal, 112/2 *Pill Massers [and] Powder Mixers 
for druggists. 1706 Bavnarp in Sir J. Floyer //ot & 
Cold Bath. 1. 392 This Pulp-pated *Pill-monger. 1764 
Foote Mayor of G. 1. i. 7 An impudent pill-monger, who 
has dar‘d to scandalize the whole body of the bench, 1713 
J. Penver in PAil. Trans. XXVIII. 35 Roman or *Pill 
Nettle. 1825 Greenhouse Comp. 1. 56 Erica laxa, *pill- 
shaped purple flowers. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., */’fll slab, 
a slab for rolling pills upon. 1875 Knicut Dict. Aech., 
*Pill-tile, a corrugated metallic slip for rolling pills on. 

Pill (pil), 54.3. Forms: 1 pyll, 6 pille, 7 pile, 
6- pill, (g pyll). [In 16the. pele, pill, app. :— 
OE. pyll, var. of pull, pul ‘pool, creek’ (Bosw.- 
Toller) : cf. OK. pd/, Welsh pwl/ pool.) A local 
name, on both sides of the Bristol Channel, on the 
lower course of the Severn, and in Cornwall, for 
a tidal creek on the coast, or a pool in a creck or 
at the confluence of a tributary stream. 

All the examples of ud? and fyf# in the charters in 
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Kemble’s Cod. Dipé, refer to the Severn estuary or valley; 
so that, although no ME. instances lave yet been found, 
the identity of the OF. and 16th c. word seers certain. 

azooo in Kemble Cod. ipl. III. 449 [Rodden and 
Langley, Somerset] Andlang dice west on pull; of pylle on 
ford..eft on gerilte innan mycela pyll; andlang pylles. 
fbid.,, On da dic innan holapyll; andlang ho‘apylles. 
1542-3 Act 34 & 35 fen. V///, c. 9 § 1 Dwellers next vnto 
the streme of Seuerne, & vnto the crikes & pilles of the 
same. @1gs2 Jeranp /¢7n. III. 34 From Fowey Town- 
end by North in the Haven is Cnagha Mille Pille a litle 
uppeward on the same side, /dzd., Fron Lantiant Pille to 
Bloughan Pille or Creke nere a Mile, it crekith up but 
a litle. 1577-87 Harrison /ngland 1, xii. in Lfoliushed, In 
like maner from Saint Justes pill or créeke (for both signifie 
the same thing). 1603 Owen Pembrokeshire (1892) 66 At 
the Monthe of Millford havon..at a place called west pill: 
where the one side of the pill you shall perceave the Iyme- 
stone. ¢€1630 Rispon Surv, Devon § 272 (1810) 282 Whereby 
the sea shooteth up with many branches, men call them 
piles, very commodious for mills. 1832 Act 2 & 3 1V71. 1V, 
c. 64 Sched. O. 23 Along the river Usk to the point at 
which the same is joined by a pill opposite the castle. 1840 
Archvol. XXVIII.19 The term Pyll is still used, and means 
a Creek subject to the tide. The fy//s are the channels 
through which the drainings of the marshes enter the river. 
1889 £. Cornwall Gloss., Jill, a pool in a creek. 

Pill (pil),v.1 Forms: a. 2 pylian, 3 pilien, 
3-5 pile(n, 4-5 pyle. 8. 4-6 pille, pylls, 4-7 
pil, (6 pyl, pyl}), 4- pill. [Found in late OF. 
(12th c. MS.) in inflected form /y/ed, in early 
I3thc. as peolen, pilien, 1300-1450 pzlen, forms 
which point to an OE, *frfian, pylian, varying 
with *frofianz, feolian: cf. clipian, clyp-, cliop-, 
cleop-. Pile, with single Z (usually f//e), is found 
down to ¢1450, when it was displaced by f7// and 
pele, both of which had appeared in K. Brunne 
(1303-30). /7d/ and Ze/e (now PEEL v.!) continued 
as synonyms in all senses down to 17thc., when 
peel became the general Keng. forin in branch II, 
pill now surviving only as a literary arcliaism, 
chiefly in sense 1; but, in the dialects, p7// is 
widely used in the sense ‘ peel’ (decorticate). No 
cognate words are found in Teutonic. OE. pi/an 
was prob. ad. L. pzdare to make bare of hair, and 
(prob.) of skin: cf. the compound depzlare to 
make bald of hair or feathers, also to strip of the 
skin, to peel (Vulg., Ezek. xxix. 18), fig. to pluck, 
plunder, fleece, cheat ; also OF. fe/er to make bald, 
to peel or skin (the latter sense now usually referred 
to OF. fel, L. pell-em), It. pelare to make bald, 
skin, fleece, flay. With OE. p//zan, from L. pifire, 
cf. OE. plantian from L. plantare, etc. 

The early ME. Arle (usually fiée, but R. Brunne rimes 
begtled, piled) regularly represented OE. filian, but peolian 
naturally gave fele (cf. cleopian, Cirre}, which was pro- 
bably identified with PF. Zeler. ‘he later f7¢7 (for pile) was 
prob. influenced by F. prllex (= Pr., Sp. pillar, Pg. pil- 
har):—late L. pillare, found in med.L. (Du Cange) for L. 
pilare to pillage, plunder. But no diilerentiation of sense 
between Arle, pill, fele, ir found in ME., nor between frd/ 
and Zee in early mod Eng. and existing Eng. dialects. It 
is possible however that the influence of F. filer and feler 
is to be seen in the tendency since 17th c. to differentiate 
Pill and peel (so far as fill has survived) in literary use.] 

I. To pillage, rob: = PeeLv.t I, 

1. trans. To plunder, rifle, pillage, spoil; to 
commit depredation or extortion upon; to despoil 
(a person or country) of (anything). Now arch. 

a. a1225 Ancr. R. 86 Uor enere me schal pene cbeorl 
pilken & peolien [./S. C. plokin & pilien], ¢1300 Song 
Llusbandman 19 in ol. Songs (Camden) 150 Thus me pileth 
the pore that is of lute pris. /é7d. 25. €1325 / oem: Linies 
Edw. [1 329 ibid. 338 Ac were the king wel avised, and 
wolde woiche bi skile, Litel nede sholde he have swiche 
pore to pile. ¢1330 R. Brunne Cron, (1810) 42 Pat _non 
in alle pe cuntre more suld be piled Bot euer was Eilred 
fouly begiled. 13.. 2. £. Addit, P. B. 1282 Nabuzardan., 
pyled pat precious place & pakked pose godes, ¢1386 
Cuaucer Friar's T. 64 He wolde..somne hem to the 
chapitre bothe two And pile [v.77 pil, pille] the man and 
Iete the wenche go. 1387 Trevisa ¢/igden (Rolls) Vill. 
301 Spiritualte and temporalte was alway i-pyled. 1390 
Gower Couf. I]. 202 For thanne schal the king be piled 
[xZe bis londes tiled) ¢1450 JWerdin xxvii. 556 Thei cessed 
neuer to robbe and pile oure londes. 

B. 1303 R. Bruxne Handi. Syune 5450 pat he shulde haue 
on hem mercy, And pylle hem nat but mesurly. @ 1340 
Hampoe Psalter ii. g Pou sall noght be tyraunt til }aim to 
pil paim & spoile baim, 1382 Wycie 1 Z£sdras i. 36 He 
pilde the folc of an hundrid talentus of siluer. c1425 Cas¢ed/ 
Persev. 450 Pis man, with woo schal be pylt..for hys folye 
schal make hym spylt. c1qs0 S¢. Cuthbert (Surtees) 7717 
Many pepill pai robbid and pild [vze kyld]. 1523 Lo. 
Berners /roiss. 1. xviii. 19 The Scottis had brent and 
wasted, and pilled the countrey about. 1530 Patsck. 657/2, 
I pyll, I robbe, 7c fille... He hath pylled me of all that ever 
Thave. 1593 Suaxs. Ricd. £/, u.1. 246 The Commons hath 
he pil’d with gieeuous taxes. 1616 B. Jonson “fig. 1. liti, 
Having pill'd a book which no man buyes ‘Thou wert con- 
tent the authors name to lose. 1722 Wottaston /tedzg. 
Nat. vii. 149 Unless to be unjustly treated, pilled, and 
abused can be happiness, 1867 J. B. Rose tr. I ingil's 
inetd 250 Vhe fields Ausonian they have held and pilled. 

+b. To exhaust, impoverish (soil); = Pre. z.! 
Ib. Obs. 

1594 Peat Fewell-ho. 1. 51 Flax, whose seede..doth most 
burne, and pill the ground. 1610 W. Forkincuam Art of 
Survey i. ix. 23 Wilde Oates pestering and pilling of Tilthes, 

+2. abso. To commit depredation, rapine, 
pillage, or extortion f to rob, plunder. Oés. 


PILL. 


a. €1330 R. Bruxne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 6232 pey. .pylede 
& robbed at ilka cost. ¢ 1386 CHaucer Pars. 7. 695 They 
ne stynte neuere to pile. ¢1450 JWerlin 191 For thei hadde 
so piled and robbed thourgh tbe contrey and the portes 
where the shippes were a-ryved. ; ; 

B. 1513 More Rick, /// (1883) 6 For whiche hee was fain 
to pil and spoyle in other places. @15q8 Hatt Chrov., 
Hen. IV 7 He.. suffered them to robbe and pill without 
correction or reprefe. 1607 Suaks. ison ww. i, 12 Large- 
handed Robbers your graue Masters are, And pill by Law. 
1678 SHADWELL 7 fon wv. ii, They govern for themselves 
and not the people, They rob and pill from them. 

+3. trans. To takc by violence, force, or extor- 


tion; to make a prey of. Ods. 

a. 13.. £.£. Alii. 1’. B. 1270 penne ran pay to pe relykes 
as robbors wylde, & pyled alle be apparement pat pented to 
pekyrke. 1390 Gower Conf 1. 17 What Schep that is full 
of wulle Upon his back, thei toose and pulle, Whil ther is 
eny thing to pile [rte skile]. 

B. 1400 Destr. Troy 2282 In enpayryng of our persons, & 
pyllyng our goodes. 1513 More Rich. ///, Wks. 62/1 So 
that there was dayly pilled fro good men & honest, gret 
substaunce of goodes. 1594 SHaks. Arch, ///,1. ili. 159 You 
wrangling Pyrates, that fall out, In sharing that which you 
haue pill’d from me. 1618 WitHER A/otto, Nec /labeo 
Juvenilia (1633) 521, I have no Lands that from the Church 
were pild. 

+4. To pluck, pull, tear. Ods. 

¢€1533 Latimer Let. to Morice in Foxe A & Al. (1570) 
1911/2 Who can pill Pilgrimages from Idolatry? 1566 T. 
Stapceton Ret. Untr. to Jewel Epist., Your Borrowed 
Fetlers pilled awaye. 1599 Nasnn Lenten Stuffé Wks. 
(Grosart) V. 261 In spite of his hairie tuft or loue-locke, he 
leaues on the top of his crowne, to be pilld vp, or pullted vp 
to heauen by. 1605 Campen Re, 235 Such which in 
Ordinaries..will pill and pull them by their wordes..as it 
were by the beards. 

II. To decorticate: = PEE v,} II. 

5. ¢raxs. Yo strip of the skin, rind, or integu- 
ment, as an orange, apple, potato, garlic, etc., 
a tree of its bark, etc.; to remove the peel of. 
Rarely const. of (that which is stript off); = PEEL 
v.13, Now arch. (in Bible of 1611), and da/. 

a. [axzz5 Ancr. R. 150 Peonne is pe figer bipiled, & te 
tinde irend of} 1382 Wvcuir Ger. xxx. 37 And riendis 
drawun awey; in thilke that weren pilde semede whytnes 
(1388 and whanne the ryndis weren drawun awei, whitnesse 
apperide in these that weren maad bare]. 1393 LANcu.. 
P. PLC, x. 81 To rubbe and to rely russlies to pilie [v.7. pil]. 

B. ¢142z0 [see Pu.tep i). ¢1440 /’romp, Parv. 399/1 Vyl- 
lyn, or schalyn nottys, or garlyk, ve/lifico. 1523 Fitzuexs. 
I1usb. § 134 ¥f there be any okes..fell them and pyll them 
and sell the barke. 1530 Patscr. 657/2 Pyll these oignons 
whyle I skumme the potte. 1535 CoverpaLr Geu, xxx. 38 
‘The staues that he had pilled [1611 4d. the rods which 
he had pilled, 1885 R. J’, peeled]. 1596 Suaks. Alerch. 1’. 
1. ii 85 The skilfull shepheard pil’d me certaine wands, 
And... stucke them vp before the fulsome Ewes. 1653 
H. Cocan ur. Pinto's Trav, xxvi. 101 We inet with three 
men that were pilling flax. 1678 Ray Prov. (ed. 2) 53 
Pill a fig for your friend, and a peach for your enemy. 
1721 Baitey, To feed, to pill or take off the rind. 1745 
MS. Indenture (Sheffield), The burgesses may pill and fell 
timber trees. 1865 T. F. Knox tr. Suso's Life 226 The 
sisters went..to pill the flax which they had gathered. 1879 
Miss Jackson Shrepsh. Word-bk. s.v., Vhey'n al'ays got a 
stick to pill. {In E.D.D. from Yorksh, to Somerset.] 

b. To strip off (bark, skin, etc.); to pare off: 
= PEEL v.1 3b. Often with of Also fg. 

©1440 Promp, Parv, 3993/1 Pyllyn, or pylle bark, or ober 
lyke, decortico. ©1440 Anc. Cookery in llousch. Ord. (1790) 
436 Take hom [chickens] up and pylle of the skynne. 1542 
Boorpe Dyetary xxi. (1870) 283 If the pyth or skyn be 
pylled of. 1593 Suaks. Lucr, 1167 Ay me, the Barke pild 
from the loftie Pine, His leaues ill wither. 1599 HaKLuyt 
Voy. I. 264 Cinamon..is pilled from fine young trees. 1604 
I. G[rimstone) D'Acosta's [ist. Indies w, xxiv. 278 This 
fruite is most vsuallin Mexico, having a thinne skinne, which 
may be pilled like an apple. a 1680 Butier Rew. (1759) Il. 
81 If you do but pill the Bark off hiin he deceases imme- 
diately, [1887 WV. 1% Linc. Gloss. 405, I seed ‘em pillin’ 
bark e’ Mr. Nelthorpe woods. .to-daay.] 

+e. To make or form by peeling. Ods. rare. 


od 


1535 CoverDaLe Ger, xxx. 37 But Iacob toke staues of | 


grene wyllies,..and pylled [611 pilled, 1885 Xk. V. peeled] 
whyte strekes in them. 

6. zntr, Of skin, bark, etc.: To becomc detached, 
come off, scale or pecl of. (The earliest recorded 
sense.) b. Of animal bodics, trees, etc.: To 
become bare of skin or bark; also, to admit of 
being pceled or barkcd. =PEELv.l 4. Now dal. 

e100 (MS. «1200) Sax. Leechd. \\1. 114 Pis lace cra:ft 
sceal to pan handan pe pet fell of pylep. c¢1400 Lan- 
franc’s Ctrurg. 199 Al his fleisch wole pile & alle hise heeris 
wolen falle awei. 1523 Fitzners. //usd, § 134 Vo fall. .all 
okes as sone as they wyll pyll. 1545 Ravnotp Ayrth Man- 
Aynde 1. ii. (8634) 19 The which thin skin..skaleth or pilleth 
off the hands 1611 Vinee Vodrt xi. 13 ‘The whitenesse 
pilled away from..his eyes. a1631 Donne Serm. xcv. 
iV. 238, I have seen Marble buildings, and..a face of 
Marble hath pilled off and I sce brick bowels within. 1631 
R. H. Arraignin. Whole Creature vi. 46 Neither doth the 
‘Tree wither so long as the sap is found at the roote, though 
the barke pill, the flowers fall. 1886 S. IV. Linc. Gloss. 
s.v., They'll not cut them [oaks] while [till] the bark’ll pill. 

+7. drans. To make bare of hair, remove the 
hair from, make bald; to remove (hair). Ods. (Cf. 
¥, peler ‘to bauld or pull the haire off’ (Cotgr.).J 

c1400 Lanfranc's Cirnrg. 186 Pou schalt anoynte his 
heed wib be oynement pat wole pile awei be heeris. c¢ 1410 
Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) xii, Pat one is cleped 
quyc maniewes, be whiche pileth [Douce A7S. pilleth, Royal 
MS. pelyth] be houndes and breketh hyr skynnes in many 
aac 1591 Percivan Sp. Dict., Pelar, to pill, to make 

alde, to make bare, depilare, deglabrare, 1612 tr. Ben- 
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venuto’s Passenger \. iv. § 16. 265 Tell him that 1 will pill 
his beard, hair by hair. 1648 Herrick Hesper., Duty to 
Tyrants, Doe they first pill thee, next pluck off thy skin? 

+ b. zxlr. To lose hair, become bald. Oés. 

¢1386- [see Pitten fff. a. 2), 1523 Fitzners. Surv, xii. 
(1539) 58 b, Those beastis in the house haue short here and 
thynne, and towarde Marche they wyll pylle and be bare. 
1614 MankHam Cheap /1usé. u. vii. (1668) 75 The Closh or 
Clowse which causeth a Beast to pill and loose the hair 
from his Neck. ; . 

8. trans. To barc (land) by eating or shaving off, 
or cutting down crops, etc., close to the ground. 
[Cf. F. peler Ja terre, ‘enlever le gazon’ (Littré).] 

1555 W. Watreman Fardle Facions App. 347 Pille ye not 
the countrie, cutting doune the trees. 1615 W. Lawson 
Orch. & Gard. (1623) 12 Whosoeuer makes such Walls, must 
not pill the ground in the Orchard, for getting earth. 1903 
Eng. Dial. Dict., Pill..2 To graze land very closely. Sov. 
I put some sheep in to pill the field. 

III. 9. Phrase. Zo pill (peel) and Poll, also 
poll and pill (lit. to make bare of hair and skin 
too): to ruin by depredations or extortions; to 
rifle, strip bare, pillage; also aéso/.; rarely, to 
plunder or rob of somcthing. Oés. or arch. (Com- 
mon in 16-17thc. See also Pout v.) 

1528 TixpaLe Oded. Chr. Alan Prol., Wks. (1573) 105 They 
haue no such authoritie of God so to pylle and polle as 
they do. 1545 Brinxtow Compd. ii. (1874) 14 ‘The officers 
robbe his grace, and polle and pylle his leage subiectys in 
his name. 1550 CrowLey £figr. 278 Thus pore men are 
pold and pyld to the bare. c1557 Asp. Parker /'s. liv, 
They have no God before theyr eyes, they me both pill 
and powle. 1583 Stuspes Anat. Adus. 1. (1882) 30 No 
man ought to poole and pill his brother. @165z Bromr 
City Wit iw. i, Churches poule the People, Princes pill the 
Church. 1675 Crowne Country Wit u.i, Vis a rare thing 
to be an absulute prince, and have rich subjects; Oh, how 
one may pill ‘em and poll"em, 1844 Browsinc Colomébe's 
Birthday \, We tax and tithe them, pill and poll, They 
wince and fret enough, but pay they inust. ; 

@1635 Naunton Fragm, Reg. (Arb.) 27 His Father 
dying in ignominie, and at the Gallows, his [state con- 
fiscate, and that for peeling and polling. 1687 tr. Sad/ust, 
Life 3 By Peeling and Polling the Country, he so well 
lin'd his Coffers. 1865 Kinosinv //erew. xxx, Us.. whom 
he hath polled and peeled till we are [etc.]. 

Pill (pil), v.29 [ff Pan 56.2 Cf. fo dose.] 

1. trans. To dose with pills. 

1736 Fie.pinc Pasguiniv.i, Handle her pulse, potion and 
pill her well. 1975 J. Apams in Jam. Lett. (1876) 58, 1 
found Dr. Young here, who.. has pilled and electuaried me 
inlo pretty good order. 1850 /'raser's May. XLII. 345 The 
..patient is again pilled and purged. 

b. fig. (see PILL 56.4 2 b). 

1900 Datly News 14 May 3/2 Our fellows will probably 
pill you with their rifle fire. 

2. To make or form into pills. rave. 

1882 in Ocitvie (Annandale). 

3. To reject by ballot; to blackball. s/ang. 

1855 Tnackeray Neweomes xxx, Ile was coming on for 
eleetiun at Lays’, and was as nearly pilled as any man 
Tever knew in my life. 1883 Corn. May. Oct. 412 (/leading) 
On being ‘Pilled’. 1894 Sata London up to Date v. 68 
A practically accurate opinion as to how many candidates 
will be elected. .and how inany will be ‘ pilled’. 

Hence Pi‘lling 7z6/. sd. 

1882 Sat. Rev. 18 Mar. 324 The pastime of ‘ pilling ’ seems 
to have begun at a large non-political club. 1883 Corsh. 
Mag, Oct. 412 The ‘ pilling'..is the delicate expression in 
club circles for black-balling. 

Pilla, obs. f. Pituow, Pillaf(f, var. Pinav. 

Pillage (pi:lédz), sé. Forms: 4-5 pilage, 5 
pyl-, pel-, peillage (.S¢.), 5-6 pyllage, 6 piel- 
age, pilladge, 5- pillage. fa. F. Ar//age (14th. 
in Hatz.-Danin.), f. pz//er to plunder (Piuu v.1).J 

1. The action of plundering or taking as spoil; 
spoliation, plunder: chiefly that practised in war; 
but also in extended sense, extensive or wholesale 


robbery or extortion. Also fig. 

1390 Gower Conf 11.153 Thilke folk, that were unsauhte 
Toward liere king for his pilage. 1494 Fasvan Chron. 
v. Ixxxvii. 64 [He] shall sette his mynde all to Pyllage and 
Rauyne. 1560 Daustr. Sletdane's Comm. 48 They desyre 
to be deliuered from the pillage..of the Bishoppe of Rome. 
1581 J. Bete //addon’s Answ. Osor. 278 With such furious 
outrage .. pilladge & polladge. 1639 S. Du Vercer tr. 
Camus’ Admir. Events 87 Exposing his reputation to the 
pillage of every mans tongue. 1781 Gision Decl. §& 1 
xxxvi. (1869) Il. 313 The pillage lasted fourteen days and 
nights, 1798 Ferriar /ustr. Sterne ii, 34 Beroalde has 
furnished subjects of pillage to a great number of authors, 
1800 Cotquuoun Comm, Thames Introd. 27 Pecuniar 
losses suffered by pillage and embezzlements. 1838 J/s27ay's 
Hand-bk. N. Germ. 176 He gave it up to pillage for three 
days, and then set fire to it. 1844 H. H. Witson Sri, 
India V1. 190 ‘The object of the incursion being pillage, not 
fighting. 

+2. Goods forcibly taken from another, esp. 
from an cnemy in war; booty, szoll plnnder, Obs, 

a@1400 Pryimer (1891) 102 (Ps. cxix. 162) He pat fyndeth 
manye pilages. 1456 Sir G. Have Law Avis (S,T.S.) 121 
All ula be at his will—prisonaris and pillagis, to part at his 
will. 1494 Fanvan Chyox. vi. cxlvii. 133 He commandyd 
all the pyllage to be brought to one place. 1596 SpeNsER 
£, Q. v. ix. 4 That robbed all the countrie there about, And 
brought the pillage home, whence none could get it out. 
1623-33 Fretcuer & Suircey Wight. Walker 1. ii, 1 know 
this wedding Will yield me lusty pillage. 1750 Brawes 
Lex Mercat, (1752) 7 Nations greedy of blood and pillage. 


+3. Some kind of impost or tax; cf. PEAGE, 


PEDAGE, PicKacE. Olds, 
1513 BrapsHaw St. Werburge 1. 1782 All theyr tenauntes 


PILLAR. 


and seruauntes haue fre passage Within all chesshire with- 
out tolle and pillage. 1591 Canterbury Cath. A1S., All the 
other profits..of all tbe Pillage, Siallage, Toll and other 
advantages belonging unto the said Dean and Chapter 
within the said market and fair, 

Pillage (pilédz), v.  [f. Pruace sé.] 

1, /rans. To rob, plunder, sack (a person, place, 
etc.) : esp. as practised in war; to rifle. 

c1s9z Martowe Yew of Malta \. iv, To feast my train 
Within a town of war so lately pillaged, Will be too costly, 
and too troublesome. 1634 Massincer Very Woman v.v, 
We were boarded, pillaged to the skin, and after Twice sold 
for slaves. 1642 Futter Holy §& Prof. St. ur. xxi. 136 He 
pillaged many Spanish towns, and took rich prizes. 1765 
Gotpsm. £ss. Pref., Our modern compilers..think it their 
undoubted right to pillage the dead. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev 
(Walter Scott Libr.) 292 They pillaged the crown of its 
ornaments, the churches of their plate, and the people of 
their personal decorations. 1874 Green Short fist. ii. § 5. 
140 His armed retainers pillaged the markets. 

2. To take possession of or carry off as booty; 
to make a spoil of; to appropriate wrongfully. 

1600 Haktuvt Jay. III. 196, 1..tooke away froin our men 
whatsoeuer they had pillaged, and gaue it .. to the owners. 
1670 W. Simpson Hydrol, Ess. 11 Those four wayes of 
imbibitions. .are pillag’d out of Dr. French his book. 1789 
Jerrerson I’r77, (1859) 111. 98 Hoping to pillage something 
in the wreck of their country. 1855 Macavucay //ist, Eng. 
xvii. IV. 55 Every thing that was given to others seemed 
to him to be pillaged from himself. 

3. absol. or intr. To take booty; to plunder; to 
rob with open violence. 

1593 Nasne C&rist's 7. Wks. (Grosart) IV. 140 Eyther to 
hang at Tyborne, or pillage and reprizall where he may. 
1811 Wectincton in Gurw. Desp. VIII. 7, I will not allow 
the soldiers to pillage. 1855 Macautav //ist. Eng. xiv. 111, 
417 They were suffered to pillage wherever they went. 

Hence Pi'llaged ///.a., Pillaging vé/. 56. and 
ppl.a.; also Pi llageable a., that may be pillaged; 
Pillagee: [sce -EE]. one who is pillaged. 

1895 SAINTSBURY Corrected Impress. xvii. 188 Authorities 
quotable and *pillageable. 1711 StrKLe Spect. No. 152 7 3 
‘The Devastation of Countries, the Misery of Inhabitants, the 
Cries of the *Pillaged. 1800 Miscel/. Tractsin Astat, Aun. 
Reg. 150/2 A man who had come to his pillaged hut. 1856 
De Quincey in 7'tan Alag. July 93/2 He urged his friend by 
marrying to enrol himself as a "pillagee elect. 1629 WaAps- 
wortuH /’ler. 8 Kor feare hee should loose the *pillaging of 
the other. 1870 Daily News 3 Sept.s5 The pillaging of pro- 
vision waggons by MacMahon’s own troops. c1670 Woop 
Life Apr. an. 1645, ‘his is that captaine Bunce, who shot 
the *pillaging Scot cal'd major Jecamiah Abercromny. 1875 
C. Gorvon Let. 1 Nov. in A/ore about G. (1894) 152 A pil- 
lazing horde of brigands. 

Pillager (piledgar). [f. Pittacr v. + -rr!.] 
One who pillages; a plunderer. 

1611 Cuarman //iad iy. 146 Joves seed the pillager. Stood 
close before, and slackt the force the arrow did confer. 
1715 Pore /éiad x. 408 Some.. nightly pillager that strips 
the slain. 1809-10 CoLenipce /*rfemd (1818) 1. 122 The power 
of transporting mediately the pillagers of his hedges and 
copses. 1882 Saat Battantine xfer, ili, 37 These pilla- 
gers of the public had to submit to be pillaged themselves. 

Pillao, variant of Pibau. 

Pillar (pi'la1), sd. Forms: a. 3-6 piler, (3-5 
-ere, 4 pelyr, -ar, 4-5 -er, pylere, 4-6 pyler, py- 
lar, 5 pelare, -ere, -our, pylour, -eer, 6 pylard). 
B. 4-5 pillare, (4 -yre), 4-6 pyllar, (5 pillere, 
pyllare), 5-6 pyller, (pillour, peller), 5-7 pil- 
ler, (6 -or), 6- pillar. [a. OF. filer (mod.F. 
pilier) =Vr., Sp. pilar:—late pop.L. filare (in 
med.) also pilarzunt, -2s), deriv. of L. pila pillar, 
pier, mass.] 

1. Arch, A detached vertical structure of stone, 
brick, wood, metal, or other solid material, slender 
or narrow in proportion to its height, and of any 
shape in section, used either as a vertical support 
of some superstructure, as a stable point of attach- 
ment for something heavy and oscillatory, or stand- 
ing alone asa conspicuous monument or ornament ; 
also, a natural pillar-shaped stone, etc. A word 
of wider application than CoLumN (which is pro- 


‘ perly a pillar of particular shape and proportions), 


and applicable to a structure composed of several 


columns or shafts, engaged in a central core. 

Pillar of flagellation, that to which Christ was supposed 
to have been bound when scourged ; hence, ‘the pillar’ was 
one of the Symbols of the Passion. Cf. FLacestarion, 
PASSION-F1.OWER. 

a1225 Ax, RK. 188 His swete bodi ibunden naked to be 
herde pilere. 13.. Cver de L. 2600 A gret cheyne..Ovyr 
the havene..festnyd to two pelers. 1340-70 Alex. & Dine. 
1140 A pelyr of marbyl. ¢1375.‘¢. Leg. Sarnts xxi. (Clement) 
206 Pare of glas twa niykil pelaris ware. /d/d. xxxvi. (Dap- 
tista) 779 In myddis wes a pillare, Pat pe charge of be kirk 
suld bere. 1398 IRuvisa Barth. De P. RK. xvu, clxii. (1495) 
710 Yo vndersette beines and gyestys wyth postes or pylars, 
azgooin Rel, Ant. 1.6 Yorgucs,a pillyre. c1q00 Vestry. 
Troy 310 ‘Vow pyllers he [Hercules] pight.. Vppon Gades 
groundes. ¢14z0 Six Amadace (Camden) xxvi, The marchand 
wente tille one pillere. 14.. Mowe. in Wr-Wilcker 722/3 
Mic stilus,a peller. 14.. Sir Beues 1133 (MS. M.) Pelouris 
and durris were all of brasse. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 3398/2 
Pylere, columpna. a14g0 Cursor Al. 16433 (Laud MS.) To 
a pillour [7 77. piler} they hym bond. c¢1450 Lypc. Secrces 
705 Reysed ina pyleer. 1483 Cath. Angi. 278/1 A Pyllare, 
columpna. 1500-20 Dunsar Poeurs Ixxit. 34 Till ane pillar 
thai him band. ¢ 1532 Du Wes /xfrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 1068 
His precious body was tyed to the pylar by Pilate. /é/d., 
The pylard and the crosse. 1535 CoverDaLe Gen. xix. 26 
His wife..was turned in to a pillar of salt. — Fudge. xvi, 


PILLAR. 


26 They set him between two pilers. 
76/2 A Pillor, columna. 1379 Nottingham Rec. \V. 189 
Posterne Brygg..in decay for wante of a pillar. 1590 
Spenser /. Q. 1, iii, 28 Like two faire marble pillours .. 
Which doe tbe temple of the Gods support. 1644 EveLtyNn 
Diary 12 Nov., {In the Church of S. Praxedeis, Rome] is the 
Pillar or Stump at whicb they relate our Bl. Saviour was 
scourged. 1774 Gotpsm., Mat. f/ist. (1776) 11. 112 All the 
bones..may be compared to a pillar supporting a building. 
1780 Von Trou /celand 20 The most remarkable are Oran- 
say and Columskill, on account of their antiquities ;..and 
Staffa, on account of its natural pillars. 1851 Rusxin Szones 
Ven. (1874) 1. vii.z1 All good architecture adapted to vertical 
support is nade up of pillars. 1850 ‘Tynpatt Glac. 1. viii. 
265 As the surface [of the glacier] sinks, it leaves bebind a 
pillar of ice, on whicb the block is elevated. 

+b. A whipping-post. +e, A platform or stand 
on which women publicly appeared as a penance. 

1530 PatsGr. 254/1 Pyller to do justyce, esfache. 1556 
Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 78 Was sett up at the standerde 
in Cbeppe a pyller new made of a good lengthe from the 
grownde, and too yonge servanddes tayed un-to yt..and to 
bettyn with roddes soore on their backes. /éid. 95 The 
same man..was betten with whyppes at the peller in Chepe 
at the standert. c1s80 in Fyl of Brentford'’s Test., etc. 
(1871) 40 Ye vold taiken it ill to me..and mad me sit on the 
pillar of repentance. 1646 in Z. Boyd Ziou's Flowers (1855) 
App. 42/1 ‘hat women who appear on the pillar with plaids, 
and holds not down their plaids from their heads, it shall 
not be esteemed a day of their appearance. 1647 /did., 
Pillars and a place of public repentance to be made in the 
New Kirk and Blackfriars. 

da. Afanége. (Sce quot.) 

1727-41 CuamBers Cycl., Pillar, in the manage, signifies 
the centre of the volta, ring, or manage-zground, round which 
a horse turns; whether there be a wooden pillar placed 
therein, or not. 1819 Patologia s. v., Most..riding-schools 
have pillars fixed in the middle of the manage ground. 

e. = PILLAR-BOX, 

1865 Mrs. Carryte Lez. 11]. 255 Should it [the letter] be 
put in the pillar to-night? 1884 Epona Lyate He 7wo 
xxxvil, Just drop that in the pillar on your way home. 

2. In wider sense: Any plain or ornamental ver- 
tical support to any structure; a post, a pedestal ; 
e.g., one of the four posts of a bedstead; one of 
the posts in a framed truss in a roof; a vertical 
post of timber or iron supporting a horizontal 
deck-beam; the single central support or pedestal 
of a table, a machine, etc.; also a/trzd., as pillar 
(and claw) table, stand, etc., having a pillar (and 
claws: see CLAW sé. 5). 

1360-1 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 384 Rogero Turnour 
pro pylers pro eisdem lectis. c 1400 MAuNDEV. (Roxb.) xxx. 
136 Pe pilers pat beres pe tablez er of be same maner of 
precious stanes. ¢1485 £. £. A/ise. (Warton Club) 24 Fyrst 
take tbe pylere out of thyne ye, Or one me thou put anny 
defaute. 1607 in W. H. Hale Prec. in Causes of Office (1841) 
7 To provide a new comunion table with turned pillers 
before Easter. 1657 Woop Zifé 14 Aug. (O. H.S.) 1. 225 All 
curiously cut in stone in the pillars of the window. 1715 
Leon Palladio’s Archit. (1742) 1. 88 Making every brace 
bear up its pillar, and every pillar the cross beam. 1744 
Warrick in PAil. Trans. XLIX. 487 A middle sized pillar 
and claw tea-table. 1774 M. Mackenzie J/arttime Surv, 
42 How to adjust Bird's twelve-inch Quadrant... The Pillar 
is to be set perpendicular to the Horizon. 1823 Crass 
Technol. Dict., Pillars (Mar.), pieces of wood or iron fitted 
tinder the beams of the decks, in order to support them. 
1833 J. Hotranp JWanuf Metal 11. 302 The lever..is ten 
feet long, nine feet from the smaller end to the axis of 
suspension in the pillar M, and one foot from the latter point 
to the eye of the descending rod. c18s0 Rudim. Navig. 
(Weale) 137 Pars, the square or turned pieces of timber 
erected perpendicularly under the middle of the beams for 
the support of the decks. 1867-77 G. F. CuamBers Astron. 
vil. il. 637 Telescope mounted on a Pillar-and-Claw Stand. 
1881 Younc Every Man his own Mechanic § 768 A round 
table is generally described as having ‘pillars and claws’, 

b. The upright post in the frame of a harp. 

1838 Penny Cycl. X11. 52/2 Its form [Irish harp] is not 
unlike that of the modern instrument, but the pillar 1s curved 
outwards. 1880 A. J. Hipkins in Grove Dict. A/us. 1. 685/1 
The pillar is bollow to include the rods working the 
mechanism. ; 

3. fig. a. An imaginary or ideal prop or sup- 
port on which the heavens or the earth is poetically 
represented as resting. 

1340 Hampote Pr. Cowsc. 5388 Pe pylers of heven bright. 
138z Wyciir Fob xxvi. 11 The pileris of heuene togidere 
quaken. 1535 Coverpate Ps. Ixxiv. {Ixxv.] 3 The earth is 
weake & all that is therein, but 1 beare vp hir pilers. 1707 
Watts Hymn, ‘Praise, everlasting praise’ vii, Vhen, should 
the earth’s old pillars shake {etc.]. 

b. A person who is a main supporter of a 
church, state, institution, or principle. 

¢ 1325 Poem Times Edw. 1/39 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 
325 Seint Thomas..a piler ariht to holden up holi churche. 
138z Wyctir Gal. ii. 9 James, and Cephas or Petre, and 
John, the whiche weren seyn to be pileris. 1485 Caxton 
Charles the Grete 31 The patryarke of Iherusalem .. 
sente to hym [Charles] the standart of tbe fayth as to the 
pyler of crystente. 1590 Spenser To Ld. Grey of Wil- 
ton, Most Noble Lord, the pillor of my life. 159z NasHEe 
P. Penilesse Diij b, What age will not praise immortal Sir 
Philip Sidney..Sir Nicholas Bacon..and merry sir Thomas 
Moore, for the chiefe pillers of our Eenglish speeche. 1594 
Contention 1.1. 75 Vraue Peeres of England, pillers of the 
State. «1674 CLarenpon //ist. Reb. x. § 110 The Earl 
of Manchester, and the Earl of Warwick, were the two 
Pillars of the Presbyterian Party. 1781 Gipson Decl. & F. 
xxvii, III. 22 The scourge of Arianism, and the pillar of the 
orthodox faith. 1850 Tennyson /2 Mfenz. \|xiv, Some 
divinely gifted man..The pillar of a people’s hope. 

ce. A fact or principle which is a main support 


or stay of something. 


1570 Levins A/anip. | 


862 


1578 Timme Caluine on Gen. 324 To the end the new 
promise may lean upon a better piller. 1640 Quartes 
Enchivid. 1. x\vi, A Kingdome ..whose two maine Sup- 
porters are the Governinent of the State, and the Govern- 
ment of the Church: Itis the part of a wise Master to keepe 
those Pillars in their first posture. 1654 Jer. ‘Faytor Real 
Pres.67 Vhe pillar and ground of Transubstantiation is sup- 
planted. @1720 Sewet ///st, Quakers (1795) 1. 30'‘Vhe church 
was the piilar and ground of truth, made up of living stones. 
1900 Mortey Cromwell 46 Free Inquiry and Free Con- 
science, the twin pillars of Protestantism. 

4. transf. An upright pillar-like mass or ‘column’ 
of air, vapour, water, sand, etc. 

¢ 1250 Gen, & E.x. 3293 A fair piler son hem on 0 ni3t, And 
a skie euere on daizes lizt. 1382 Wycur Z.xod. xiii. 21 The 
Lord..wente beforn hem..bi day in the pilere of a clowde, 
and bi ny3t in a piler of fier, ¢ 1586 CTEess PEMBROKE Ps. 
Lxxvitl, vi, A flaming piller glitt'ring in the skies, 1611 
Bisce Foe/ ii. 30 Blood, and fire, and pillars of smoke. 1702 
Savery Afiner's Friend 62 Such an immense Weight asa 
Pillar of Water a thousand foot high. 1755 Younc Centaur 
i. Wks. 1757 1V. 125 lhe Scripture, like the cloudy pillar.. 
is light to the true Israelite, but darkness to the Egyptians. 
1815 J. Smitu Panorama Sc. & Art Il. 50 The same 
appearance of moving pillars of sand again presented theni- 
selves. 

b. ¢ransf. Pressure resulting from or indicated 
by a column of liquid. 

1843 Buda's Patent Specif, No. 9495 A blast of atmospheric 
air..maintained at a pressure or pillur of upwards of 24 Ibs. 
on the square inch. 1857 S. B. Rocers /roxz Metall. 94. 

+5. A portable pillar bore as an ensign of 
dignity or office. Ods. exc. Hest. 

‘Ewo of these, of silver gilt, were borne by pillar-bearers 
before Cardinal Wolsey and Cardinal Pole. ‘They are not 
recorded otherwise, and appear to have been substituted 
by Wolsey for the silver mace or stick with a silver (or 
gold) bead, to which a cardinal had a right, and to have 
been retained by Pole. Representations of Wolsey’s pillars, 
sometimes borne by griffins, sometimes crossed in saltire 
with an archbishop’s cross between, occur in the decora- 
tions of Christ Church, Oxford. Those of Pole are repre- 
sented in the illumination on the first page of his Register 
of Wills at Somerset House ; they are figured as Corinthiau 
columns with capital and base, about tne size of Roman 
fasces, 3‘ to 4 ft. long. 

1518 WriotHESLEY Chron. (Camden) 1]. 12 He havinge borne 
before him 2 pillers of sylver and guylt. ¢1g25 Barnes Caxse 
of Condemnation Wks. (1572) 215/1 Vhen sayd hee [Wolsey], 
.. were it better for me .. to coyne my pyllers, and pollaxes, 
and to geue the money to.v, or vj. beggers?..’Vo this | did 
aunswere, that .. the pyllers and pollaxes came witb lim, 
and should also goe away with him. c¢1525 SKELTON Speke 
Parrot 510 Suche pollaxis and pyllers, sucbe mvlys trapte 
witb gold. 1528 Rede me (Arb.) 56 After theym folowe two 
laye men secular, And eache of theym holdynge a pillar In 
their hondes, steade ofa nace. a 1548 Hatt Chron, Hen. 
V/1/ 57 b, He [Wolsey] receaued the habite, hat and piller 
and otber vaynglorious tryfles, apperteygnyng to the ordre 
ofa Cardinall. 1599 THyNNE A azmadv. 63 Euery Cardinall 
had, for parte of his honorable ensignes borne before hym, 
certeine siluer pillers; as had cardinall Wolsey..and Car- 
dinall Poole, in my memory. 1613 Suaks. Hen. V///, it. iv. 
(Stage direct.). 

6. A column of letterpress or figures; 


COLuMN 56. 4. Obs. 

1557 Recorpe Whedst. Kj, A table..where in the firste 
columpne you se the rootes set, and in the seconde piller, 
right against eche roote, there is set his square. 1577 
Hanmer Aue. Eccl. (ist. (1619) 104 The pages divided into 
pillars and columns. ; 

7. Afining. A solid mass of coal or other mineral, 
of rectangular area and varying extent, left to 


support the roof of the working. 

Pillar and stall, also pillar and room, board and pillar, 
a method of working coal and other minerals in which 
pillars are left during the first stage of excavation; 776 aud 
pillar, a modification of this system. 

1708 J. C. Compl. Collier (1845) 43 Tbe Remainder of four 
Yards is left for a Pillar to support the Roofand Weight of 
the Earth above. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 975 Working coal- 
mines. .with pillars and rooms, styled post and stall. 1851 
Greenwett Coal-trade Terms Northumb. & Durh. 38 
Pillars vary from 20 to 40 yards in length, and from 2 to 20 
yards in thickness. 1883 Grestry Gloss. Coal Mining, Rib 
and Pillar.., a system upon which the Thick coal seam 
was formerly..mined, 1904 Daily Chron. 24 Sept. 8/4 Most 
of the coal in America is mined on what is called the pillar- 
and-stall system. ; 

8. In various technical uses in particular trades ; 
e.g. in lWVatch-making (see quots.). 

1684 Lond. Gaz. No. 1991/4 Another Watch a Spelter Box 
and Case all in one..with a round Pillar going 18 hours. 
1875 Knicut Dict. Alech. 1703/2 Pillar..[inter alia] Vhe 
nipple of a fire-arm. A frame on which the tobacco-pipes 
rest in a kiln. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch & Clockm. 193 
The pillars of a watch are the three or four short pieces of 
brass which serve to keep the two plates of the movements 
in their proper relative positions. 

9. Anat. and Phys. Applied to certain bodily 
structures in reference to their form or function: 
as pillars of the abdominal ring, of the brain, of 
the fauces, of the diaphragui: sce quots. 

1807-26 S. Coorer first Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 463 The 
abdominal ring..which is rather of a triangular shape, the 
os pubis forming the base of the triangle; the two fasciculli, 
or, as they are termed, pillars, its sides. 1876 Tvans, Clinical 
Soc. 1X. 81 The pillars of the fauces were immovable. 1893 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Pillars of external abdominal ring, the 
free borders of the divided aponeurosis of the external 
oblique muscle, which bound tbe external abdominal ring. 
(bid., Pillars of fauces, two arching folds of mucous 
membrane containing muscular fibres, which pass from the 
base of the uvula outwards and downwards, on either side. 
1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V1.74 The posterior mediastinum 
between the pillars of the diaphragm. 


PILLAR. 


10. Conch, The central axis of a spiral shell; the 
modiolus or columella. 

1841 Jounston in Proc, Berw. Nat. Club 1. 269 Throat of 
the aperture brown, the pillar pale. 1843 Humute Décz. 
Geol. & Min., Pillar, in Conchology, the columella, or per- 
pendicular centre, which extends from the base to the apex, 
in most of the spiral shells. 

ll. Phrase. /rom pillar to post, originally from 
post to pillar: fiom one party or place of appeal 
or resource to another; hither and thither, to and 
fro: implying repulse and harassment. Ohig. a 
figure drawn from the tennis-court, and used chiefly 
with ¢oss; also with dang, bounce, bandy, drive; 
later with chase, hunt, drag, flee. run, etc. 

The later order appears to have been first used to rime with 
tost, tossed. 

a. c1420 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 1147 Thus fro poost to 
pylour he was made to daunce. 1514 Parctay Cyt. & 
Uplondyshm. (Percy) 67 From poste unto piller tossed shalt 
thou be. 1549 Latimer 7th Serm. bef Edw. VI (Arber) 199 
He was tost from post‘to piller, one whyle to hys father... 
anothe whyle, to hys frendes, and founde no comfort at 
them. @1569 Kixctsmylt Comf Afflict. (1585) Eij, ‘he 
prophet Ely, being persecuted fledde from post to pillar. 
1582 STANYHURST 4 xeis iv. (Arber) 104 From thee poast 
toe piler with thoght his rackt wyt he tosseth. 1631 Heywoop 
dng. Eliz. (1641) 79 Hutried from one place to an other, 
from post to pillar. 1694 Morreux Rudelais Ww. xv. (1737) 
63 They had been, .toss'd atout from Post to Pillar. 1859 
Jeruson Brittany iv. 37 Dragged about from post to pillar. 

b. 21550 Vox Populi 185 in Hazl. £. P. /’. 111. 274 From 
piller vnto post The powr man he was tost. 1598 Torte 
Alba (1880! 70 And though from piller tost he be to poste. 
a@ 1602 Liberality & Prodigality w.iv.in Hazl. Dodsley VAL. 
349 Every minute tost, Like to a tennis-ball, from pillar to 
post. @1624 Breton Charac. Eliz. Wks. (Grosart) 5/1 In 
the tyme of her sister Queene Maries raigne, how was shee 
handled? tost from piller to post, imprisoned, sought to be 
put to death. 1664 Cotton Scarron.1.6 A Trojan true.. 
Who.. Was packt, and wrackt, and lost, and tost, And 
bounc’d from Pillar unto Post. 1807 Jerrerson 14722. (1830) 
1V. 91 If the several courts could bandy him from pillar to 
post. 1832 Ht. Martineau Homes Aér. v.63 We could not 
have borne to be..driven from pillar to post. 1891 T. 
Harpy 7Zess i, Here 1 have been knocking about .. from 
pillar to post. 

attrié, 1886 Saintspury £ss. Eng. Lit. (1891) 241 The 
inveterate habit of pillar-to-post joking. 1887 Pall A/all 
G. 31 Aug. 2/2 Tbe pillar-to-post travels from one official 
to another. 

12. attrib. and Comé., as pillar-bearer (sense 5), 
-cap, -head, -orphrey, -pin (sense 8», -fenishment, 
-vow ; pillar-shaped, -strong, -wise adjs.; pillar- 
like adj. and adv.; pillar apostle, a chief apostle 
(a name given to Peter, James, and John, in allu- 
sion to Gal. ii. 9); pillar bracket, J/ech., a 
support for a bearing raised on a pedestal or pillar: 
opposed to pendent bracket; pillar-brick, one of 
the bricks placed on end in building a clamp; 
pillar-buoy, ?a cylindrical or pillar-shaped buoy; 
pillar-compass: see quot.; pillar-cross, a pillar 
with cruciform summit; pillar-deity, a deity 
worshipped under the symbol of a phallic pillar ; 
pillar-dollar: see DoLLAR 5; pillar-file: see 
quots.; pillar-hermit = PILLARIST!1; pillar-lip, 
Conch., the inner lip of a spiral shell; pillar- 
monk, -percher = PILLARIST 1; pillar-plait, 
Conch., a columellar fold; pillar plate, the plate 
of a watch movement next behind the dial; pil- 
lar-post = PILLAR-Box; pillar-road, Coa/-mining: 
see quot.; pillar rose, a climbing rose suitable 
for training on a pillar; pillar-saint = PILLARIST 
1; pillar-stone, (a) a stone set up as a monu- 
ment ; (4) a foundation-stone, corner-stone ; pillar- 
symbol, a pillar erected in honour of a phallic 
deity, or with some kindred signification ; pillar- 
wall, Coal-mining = sense 7; pillar-working, 
driving a working through the pillars : see sense 7. 

1882-3 Schafs Encycl. Relig, Knowl, 111, 1814 Later he 
[Peter] was one of the three ‘pillar-apostles. 1886 Pall 
Mall G. 26 Apr. 4/2 St. Paul had seen two of those called 
the pillar Apostles shortly after the Master's deatb. a 1562 
Cavenpisu Wolsey (1893)25 He bad ii crosberers & ii *piller 
berers. 1887 Low Alachine Draw. 34 End elevation of a 
*pillar bracket for carryinga pillow block. 1858 Aferc. Marine 
Mag. V.285 A Black *Pillar Buoy bearing a bell, with perch 
and ball. 1875 Kyicut Dict. Alech., *Pillar-contpass, a 
pair of dividers, the legs of which are so arranged that the 
lower part may be taken out, forming, respectively, a bow-- 

en and bow-pencil. 1849 J. D. Cuampers in Ecclesiologist 
1X. 89 The Scotch *pillar-crosses we must assign to Danish 
times. 1874 Westropp & Wake Anc. Symbol Worship 61 
The peculiar titles given to these “pillar-deities..led to their 
original phallic character being somewhat overlooked. 1683 
Moxon Mech. Exerc. Printing xiii. ?3 A sinall Flat-File, 
called a *Pillar-File. 1884 F.J. Britten Hatch & Clocku. 
193 A pillar file is generally understood to mean one three 
inches and a half long from the point to the end of the cut. 
1483 Cath, Angi. 278/1 A *Pillare hede.., abacus, episti- 
dium. 1682 Creech Lucretius (1683) 199 Dark and beavy 
Clouds ..*Pillar-like descend and reach tbe Seas, 1776 
Witnerinc Brit. Plants (1796) 1. 304 Placed in a whirl 
round the pillar-like receptacle. 1776 Da Costa Conchol. 
x. 218 Umbilicated Whelks, or those that bave a per- 
pendicular hollow or navel aside the columella or *pillar- 
lip. 1843 Humere Dict. Geol, & Min., Pillar-lip,..a con- 
tinuation of the glossy process with which the aperture of 
shells is lined, expanded on the columella. @1638 Mepe 
Apostasy Later Times 150 Peter & Metra, a famous Stylite, 
| or *Pillar-Monk, 1888 P#G. Leg in Archeol, LI. 362 An 


PILLAR. 


inscription runs down the "pillar-orphrey of tbe chasuble, 
1791 G. Wakerietp Exguiry 15 The perseverance of Simeon 
the *pillar-percher. 1885 C. G. W. Lock Workshop Receipts 
Ser. 1v, 327/1 Push out the ‘pillar pins, and remove tbe top 
plate. 1825 J. Nicnotson Oferat, .Wechanic 504 ‘Vhis pinion 
drives the whecl x round astud on the *pillar-plate. 1884 
F. J. Britten Watch § Clock. 199 The chief plate called 
tbe pillar plate lies underneath the dial. 1881 H. Janes 
Portr. Lady xv, Vhe big red *piliar-post on the south-east 
corner. 1842 ‘eNnyson S¢. Sit. Styl. 59 Not alone this 
*pillar-punishment. 1833 Grestey C/ess. Coal-mining, 
*Pillar Roads, working-roads or inclines in pillars having 
arange of long-wall faces on either side. 1882 Garden 
27 May 3638/3 * Pillar Roses. .are often overlooked as regards 
watering. 1776 J. Ler /atrod. Bot. Explan. ‘Yerms 352 
Cylindrica, *pillar-shaped. 1827 G. Htaotns Celtic Drurds 
218 note, Our columns and *pillar-stones. 1332 G. Downes 
Lett. Cont. Countries \. 164 A rude pillar-stune here marks 
the spot where, in 1444, the burgomaster Stussi fell. 1854 
Ecclestologist XV. 361 A word that has lately become Ropu 
lar in the Fcclesiastical Gazette and elsewhere—for what 
we used to know as the ‘first’ or corner stone of a church— 
1 mean ‘pillar stone’. 1657 R. CARPENTER Astrology 1 The 
Reason 1s *Pillar-strong. 1874 Westropp & Wake Aunc, 
Symbol Worship 5: Another instance of the use of the 
*pillar-symbol. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 980 ‘Vaking out all 
the coal, either on the Shropshire system, or with “‘pillar- 
walls and rooms. 1857 Durrerin Lett. High Lat. vit. 160 
‘The brass carronades set onend, ‘pillar.wise. 1882 Standard 
19 Aug. 3/5 Constituting ‘an especial danger’ in “pillar 
working or 11 the long-wall face. 

Pillar (pi'la1), v.  [f. prec. sb.] 

1. rans. To support, buttress, or strengthen with 


or as with pillars. Also fg. 

1607 [see piliaring below). 1711 W. SutHEeRLanD Ship- 
build Assist. 40 Pillaring of Beams is to a Sbip as Bracing 
toa Dium. 1839 J. Rocers Antipopopr. xvi. iv. 333 Vive 
particular plans for pillaring up the priesthood. 1880 Wer. 
FJ. Legge iv. 46 lt needs the props of trutli to pillar it. 

b. zz¢r. ‘To rest on or be supported by a pillar. 
171x W. SuTHERLAND SArpbuild. Assist. 36 So order the 
Beams, that they inay pillar on the Floor-riders. 

2. trans. To embody in the form of a pillar; 
to display in the figure of a pillar. rare. 

181z Byron Ch. //ar.1. vii, Yet strength was pillared in 
each massy aisle. 1846 Trensyson in Ld, ‘Vennyson J%em. 
(1897) !. xi. 231 Hotel full of light.., pillaring its lights in the 
quiet water. 1890 H. Hayman in Dublin Kev, Oct. 424 ‘The 
inward and outward wholeness of sincerity. .pillars itself 
aloft over their heads. 

3. To pillar and posi (nonce-phr.), to drive from 
pillar to post: see PILLAR sé. 1t. 

1901 Gwenpotine Keats Sales Dunstable Weir 62 He 
must have been pillared and posted a deal tn his bit of life. 

lence Pi'llaring v6/. sé. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. t. ii. 66 Scarce any thing 
else 1s thought on, then the pillering vp of ceremonies. 1874 
TuHearte Naval Archit. 116 The pillaring of a frame adds 
. .to its strength, by acting both as a strut and a tie. 

Pillar, variant of Pittor vw. Oés., to pillory. 

Pillar-block, a corrttption of PiLLow-d/ock 
(Knight Dict. Afech. 1875). 

Pillar-box. A hollow pillar abont five feet 
high, erected in a public place, containing a letter- 
box or receptacle for posting letters. 

1858 Brit. Postal Guide 146 A collection is made from the 
Pillar Boxes at 5 a.m. for the morning mails. 1871 M. 
Couns Airg. & Aferch. 1. ix. 300 I've a..letter to write, 
which you must send to a pillar-box, 

+ Pillard. Oés. rare. Also5pillyarde. [a. 
F. pillard (in r4thc. pillart), f. piller to rob, 
pillage: see -arp.] A plunderer, a robber. 

1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S. T.S.) 233 [They] suld be 
erar callit cruell and pillarde, no worthy men of armes. 
fbid, 243 Pillardis that never wald have pes na concorde in 
this warlde a nang cristyn folk. 1489 Caxton Faytles of A, 
1. v. 10 Grete foyson of theues and pillyardes. 

Iience + Pillardise [f. F. type *pz//ardise: sce 
-IcE], robbery, extortion. 

1598 Frorio /fa/, Dict. To Rdr. avj b, Men..whose com- 
munication is Atheisme, contention, detraction, or pillardise. 
Pillared (pi‘laid), pf/.a. [f. PILLAR + -ED.] 
1. Ilaving, supported on or by, or furnished with 

a pillar or pillars. Also fig. 

©1394 P. Pl. Crede 192 Panne kam I to pat cloister & 
gaped ahouten Whou3 it was pilered and peynt & portred 
wellclene. 1634 Mitton Comwus 598 If this fail, The pillar'd 
firmament is rott’nness, And earths base built on stubble. 
1726 Pore O:tyss. xvi. 36 He props his spear against the 
pillar’d wall. 1814 Wonpsw. Excursion vi. 471 The pil- 
lared porch, elaborately embossed. 

b. lorne on stalks, stalked. 

1871 Darwin Desc. Afan 3. x. 341 In one of the Ephe- 
merae, namely Chloéon, the male las great pillared eyes. 

2. Fashioned into or like a pillar or pillars. 

1698 Motyneux in Phil, Trans. XX, 221 A sort of Pillard 
Stone in Misnia near Dresden. 1738 H. Brooke 7asso's 
Ferus. Del. 1. 16 Where the fair Head and pillar’d Neck 
were knit, 1808 Scott Alarm. v. xxv, Dun-Edin's cross, a 
pillar'd stone, Rose ona turret octagon. 1887 7 ies (weekly 
ed.) 21 Oct. 3/3 A hackground of..pillared basalt. 

Pillaret (pilaret). [f. Prnvan sé. + -Et. Cf. 
OF. pileret, dim. of filer.) A small pillar. 

@ 1661 Fuurer Worthies, Wilts. (1662) 144 The Pillars and 
Pillarets of Fusill Marble. 1790 Archaol, (1792) X. 188 [A 
font] at Ancaster with interlaced arches on long pillarets. 
3871 B. Taytor Faust (1875) 1]. 1. 186 There you see 
pillars, pillarets, arches great and small. 

Pillarie, -ary, obs. forms of PILLory. 

Pillarist (pilarist). [f. Prnbar sd. + -1st.] 

1. An ascetic who passcs his life on a pillar; 
a pillar-saint, a stylite. 
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a1638 Mepe Afostasy Later Times (1641) 109 Holy 
Simeon, surnamed Stylita or the Pillarist. 1871 R. B. 
Vaucuan Life S. Tho. of Aguin 11. 265 note, The Stylite 
or Pillarists, lived on pillars. : 

2. One who is tn favour of a pillar (e.g. as a 


monument). sorce-25€. 

1814 J. W. Croker in C. Papers (1884) 1. iii. 58, 1 quite 
agree with the Committee in tts predilection for a ple [as 
a monument to Wellington]. I was one of the pillarists in 
the Nelson case. 

Pillarize (pilaraiz), v. nonce-wd. [f. PILLar 
sh, + -1ZE, after penalize.] trans. To inscribe on or 


commemorate by a pillar. 
1827 Lams Left, (1837) 11. xvi. 218 To pillarize a man’s 
good feelings in his lifetime is not to my taste. 
Pillarlet. zare. [see -Let.] = PILLaRet. 
1828 Cartyce J//sc. (1872) 1. 155 Ye arches, archlets, pillars, 


pillarlets. 
[f. Pirnar sé, + -y.] 


Pillary, a. nonce-wd. 
Of the nature of a pillar. (/ré/ary cloud put for 


cloudy pillar.) 

1864 Neate Seaton, Poents 109 The pillary cloud went on. 

Pitlas (pitas), Cornish dial, Also pilez, pillez, 
pillis, -us, pellas, The Naked Oat or PiLcory, 

(In quot. 1837 applied to the Naled or Pilled Barley.) 

1815 G. B. Worcan View Agric. Cornwall 66 The Avena 
WNuda, provincially called Pilez, or Pillas..One gallon of 
Pilez. 1837 Penny Cycl. VILI. 31/2 Amongst the varieties 
of grain raised in Cornwall, we may notice the naked barley, 
which is there called Prl/ez. 1845 tn Eng. Dial. Dict. s.v. 
Pellas. 1847-78 Hattiwe.t, /’el/es, a kind of oats. Cornw. 
1882 ee Cornw. Gloss., Pitlas, Piltis, or Pellas, naked 
oats, bald, bare, or naked oats without husks, 

Pillaster, -trell, obs. ff. PiLASTER, -TREL. 

Pill-box (pilbeks). [f. Pint 56.2 + Box 54.2] 
A box for holding ptlls; a shallow cylindrical 
box of cardboard for this purpose. 

1737 Ksicur in Pil. Trans. X1.1. 706 The hairy Sub- 
stance, or fine Cafi/lamenta, tnclosed in the Pill-box, were 
discharged. 1741 Ricnarpson /’ame/a 1. 3, 1 seal it up in 
one of the little Pill boxes which iny Lady had. 1872 
Ruskin Fors Clavig. 11. xxiv. 4 The first shilling 1 ever got 
in my life I put in a pill-box and put it under my pillow, 
and couldn't sleep all nigit for satisfaction, 

b. Ludicrously applied to various boxes, closed 
vehicles, or enclostres of narrow dimensions. 

1835-40 I]AtipurtON Clocks, (1862) 402 Packed up in a 
snug pill-box in the same grave-yard. 1855 Dickens Dorrit 
1. xxxiil, A one-horse carriage, irreverently called, at that 
period of English history, a pill-box. 1871 Kincsiry Aé 
Last x, Getting up to preach ina sort of pill-box on a long 
stalk. 1883 Congregationalist May 374 ‘Pill-boxes’, as 
pulpits are sometimes appropriately called. 1893 VizeTELLy 
Glances Back 1. xxi. 410 The select assemblage, crammed 
into the little pill-box called a town-hall. 1903 Long. Mag. 
Aug. 289 The ‘ pill-box’, as Lady Mary irreverently named 
the vicar’s covered waggonette, 

ec. ati. and Comb. Like a pill-box in shape 
or size, as fill-box cap, hat, house; also pill-box 
maker; pill-box hydatid (see quot. 1893). 

1836-9 Jodd's Cyct. Anat. 11, 117/2 Vill-box Hydatid of 
Ilunter. 85x in /dlustr. Lond. News 5 Aug. (1854) 119/3 
(Occupations of People) Pill-box maker. 1862 A/acm. Mag. 
Aug. 2845/1 One of those little wooden pill-box houses you see 
about seaport towns. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Piillbox) hyd- 
atid, a sterile hydatid or Acephalocyst. 1902 Dasly Chron. 
29 Nov. 8/4 lhe sketch suggests the round pill-box hat. 

ill-crow, variant of Pitcrow Ods. 

Pille, obs. form of PILLow. 

Pilled (pild), pf/. a. arch. and dial. Forms: 
a. 4-5 piled, pyled. £8. 4-7 pild, 5 pyllyd, 
pillid, 5- pilled, (6 pyldie, pylled, pield, 6-7 
pilde, pilld). [f. Pri v.t + -Ep1.] 

1. Stripped of skin, bark, rind, etc. ; decorticated, 
excoriated : = PEELED 4. Ods. or dial, 

Pilled barley, decorticated, hulled, or pot barley (quot. 
1382); but see another sense in b. 

1382 Wyciuir 2 Sam. xvii. 19 Driynge pild barli [Vulg. 
quast siccans plisanas, 1388 with the pile takun a-wey}. 
©1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 14 Take pilled garlek and 
herbys anon. 1573-80 Baret A/z. P 360 Pilled, decorts- 
catus. 1634 Caxne Necess. Separ. (1849) 21 Some there 
are that beg more craftily.. and .. offer pilled rods to 
Passengers, to get a piece of money therewith. 1778 Eng. 
Gazetteer s.v. Okeley, The poor people. .draw pill’d rushes 
thro’ melted grease, to save the expence of candles. 1828 
Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), illed, pared, stripped. 

b. Pilled barley, pilled oais, varieties of these 
cereals in which the grain is free from the husk or 
glumes; naked barley, naked oats: cf. PILconN. 

1578 Lyte Dodocns wv. xiii. 467 ‘he seconde kinde may be 
called in Englishe Pilcorne, or pylde Otes. 1616 Surri. & 
Markn, Country Farme 565 Mixt prouander..will be verie 
good if it be sowne with pilde barley. 

2. Deprived or bereft of hatr, feathers, etc. ; 
bald, shaven, tonsured: = PEELED 2. Oés. or dial. 

¢ 1385 Cuaucer Reeve's 7.15 As piled as an Ape was his 
skulle. /d/d, 386 She..smoot the Millere on the pyled skulle 
[v. x7. piled, pylede, pilede, pilled]. «1450 At. de da Tour 
(1868) 22 Euer after, whanne the pie sawea balled ora pilled 
man. 1533 J. Heyvwoop Jerzy Play (1830) 15 A very 
myschyefe Lyght on the pylde preest. 1611 Coryat Crudi- 
ties 41 The ostriches..their..lezs..are pilled and bare. 1621 
Cotcr., Pe/é, pild, haireless, bauld. 1650 BuLwer Anthro- 
fomet. 88 Around white pil'd or smooth Chin. 1665 Bratu- 
wair Comment Two Tales 13 His eyes so effeminately 
pilled, his shooes artificially carved. 168: W. Ropertson 
Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 198 To make bald or pilled, deprlare. 
1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Pilled, to be made bald. 

+3. Bare; bare of nap, threadbare; bare of 


pasture; poor; miserable: = PEELED 3. Oés. 


PILLERY. 


1362 Lanci. P. PL A. vu. 143 One. .bad go pisse him witb 
his plouh, pillede [&. for-pyned} screwe! @1548 Hacr 
Chron., Rich. [11 40 Appareled in a pilled blacke cloke. 
1556 Witnats Dict. (1568) 10 b/2 Pilled or bare (grounde’, 
as vnfertile grounde. 1613 Purcuas d’ilertmage (1614) 633 
Bloud is a slippery foundation, and pillage a pill'd wall. 

+b. fig. Beggarly, meagre, bald. Oéds. 

1§z6 Tinpate Parable Wicked Mamunon (1528) H iij b, 
The vayne disputyng of them that ascrybe so hye a place 
in heuen vnto theyr pylde merytes. 1553 Recon Nedigues 
of Rome (1563) 163 A pylde and beggarly ceremony. 1599 
B. Jonson Ev, Man out of Hum. 1. i,1 am no such pild 
Cinike to belecue, That beggery is the onely happinesse. 
1605 M. Sutcurre Brief Aram. 58 note, They laugh at 
this pild prologue that would threape kindnesse upon them. 

4, [f. Pity v.l 1.) Plundered, robbed, pillaged: 
= PEELED I. arch. or dial. 

1514 Barcray Cyt. & Upiondyshur. (Percy Soc.) 34 The 
temples pylled dothe bytterly complayne. 1535 CoveRDALE 
Isa. xvii. 2 To a fearful people,..to a desperate and pylled 
folke. (Cf. Peevep 5.] 1611 Cotcr., /rd/é, pilled, rauaged, 
ransacked, robbed, despoyled, or bereaued of all. 1828 
Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Pilled, robbed. 

5. Con. (trom 2), as pilled-pated, -skinned, etc. 

1542 Upatt Lrasm. A poph. 227, The pield pated Theo- 
dore of Tharsus was a briber and a theefe. 1563 Brecon 
Displ. Popish Alass Wks. 1. 44 That thing which y® pilde- 
pate Priest ho!ldeth vp in his handes. 1576 Newton Lem- 
nte's Complex. (1633) 232 For these persons are of body ill- 
favoured, leane, dry, lanke, pilde-skinned, and without haire, 

Hence Pilledness, baldness, bareness, thread- 
bareness, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, vu. iii. (Bodl. MS.) If, 48/2 

3ut somme for ober skallednes ober pilledness leue and beb 
isene alwaye perafter. 1578 Lyte Dodoens ti. cxvi. 310 
Euphorbium .. cureth .. pyldenesse, causing the heare to 
renewe and growe againe. 1600 Hak.uyt /’ey. (1810) 111. 
211 Some scorned the pildnesse of his [Columbus's] gar- 
ments. 1656 W. D. tr. Comenius’ Gate Lat, Unt. ? 304. 83 
Pilledness, baldness, boaryness, arise from the want of 
radical moisture. 


+ Pilledow. Sc. Oés. 
PILLED, and ef. Cappow.] 
daw ; fg. a tonsured priest. 

1603 /’roph. of Mertin (Bannatyne Cl.) 12 Their shal a 
Galyart gayt witha gilten horne A Pilledow with a tode, 
sic a prime holde. 1603 Preph. of Waldhaue (ihid.) 33 A 

roude powne in a preis Lordly shal light With Piotes and 

illiedowes pulled {= pilled] in the crowne. 

Pilleis, obs. Sc, pl. of prize, PULLEY. 

Pillen, obs. form of PILtion 1. 

Piller (piles). Oés. or dal. 
pylour, 4-5 piloure, 4-7 -our. 8. 4-6 pillour, 
5 pylowre, 5-7 piller, (5-6 pyllar, 6-er). See 
also PEELER!. [ME. pilour, f. PILL v.1, prob. 
after OF. peéd/eur (1345 in Hatz.-Darm.) tn same 
sense (f. ped/er to plunder), with later suffix-change: 
see -ER4 3.] 


+1. A robber, despoiler, plunderer; a thief; 
PrELER! 1, Qés. 

a. 61330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls' 6682 Ffor ay pey 
[Britons] lyue wyp pylours in drede. c 1386 CHaucer Anight's 
Y. 149 To ransake in the taas of the bodyes dede.. he 
pilours diden bisynesse and cure. 1433 Nolls of Parit. 
IV. 422/1 Vilours, Robbours, Oppressours. ¢ 1440 Prom. 
Parv. 399/1 Pylowre, or he pat pelythe ober menne, as 
catchepollys, & oper lyke, fi/ator, 1496 Dives §& Paup. 
(W. de W.) vin. xvii. 344/72 Theues, pylours, extorcyoners. 

B. 1399 Lanci. Nich. Redeles 11. 303 To preson pe pillonrz 
pat ouere be pore rennetl. 1470-85 Matory Arthur xxi. 
iy, Pyllars and robbers were comen in to the felde. 1475 
Bk, Noblesse (Roxh.) 31 Suche .. oughte rather be clepid 
pilleris, robberis,..than men of armes chevalerous. 1582 
J. Bert Haddon's Answ. Osor. 219 Pillers and pollers of all 
commonweales. 1596 Z. 1. tr. Lavardin's Hist. Scanderbeg 
vin. 324 Two inost notable pillers and not pillours of the 
cominon wealth, a@ 12661 IuLier H’orthies 1. (1662) 42 The 
Land then swarmed with Pilours, Robbers, Oppressors of 
the People. 1674 Sravetry Rom. Horsvleach (1769) 164 
That pillar and poller and filcher of our money. 

b. Applied to a plant that exhau:ts the soil. 

1615 W. Lawson Country Ioxsew. Gavi. (1623) 8 Trees 
are the greatest suckers and pillers of earth. 

2. One who peels; an instrument for peeling ; 
= PEELER! 2. Now dial. 

1483 Cath. Angi. 279/1 A Pillar (A. A Pyllare), ved/i- 
cator, 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Prllers, persons, also 
instruments, for peeling oak trees, &c. 

Piller, obs. f. PILLan; var. PILLOR 7. Odés. 
Pillerie, -ery, obs. forms of PILLory, 

+Pillery. Os. [a. F. pillerte (t 345 in Hatz.- 
Darm.), f. pr//er to pillage, pr/lewr pillager: see 
-ERY.] The action of plundering; plunder, pillage, 
robbery ; an instance of this. 

1449 Rolls of Parit. V. 147/2 Open Robberyes, Oppres- 
sions and Pilleries withoute nombre. 1g02z Ord. Crysten 
Alen (W.de W. 1506) 1v. xxi. 268 False pletynges, exaccyons, 
pylleryes, and other dyuers inuencyons. 1609 Daniet Crz. 
Warsi. |xxv, And then concussion, rapine, pilleries. a 1627 
Haywarp Edw, !/ (1630) 66 They did palliat these pillaries 
with the faire pretence of authority and of law. 

+ Pillet, obs. form of PELLET sé.1 a. 
a1400-50 Stockh. Med. MS. 113 For to makyn pillettis. 
156: Hottysusn Hom. A foth.3 Seth the same together and 
make pillets thereof the bignesse of a haselnut or filberte. 
Pilletorie, obs. f. PEuLItory. Pillew, obs. f. 


[For piled daz: see 
A plucked or bald 


Forms: a. 4-6 


Pittow, Pillez, var. Piruas. Pillfer, obs. f. 
Pinrer. Pilliall, obs. f. Puro, pennyroyal. 


+ Pi-llicock. Oés. Forms: 4 pilkoc, 6 (pillok, 
-ock) pilicock, 6- pillicock, (7 peli-). [f. pi//, 


PILLING. 


also p7llie and pilieck, all north, dial., = Norw. 
dial. pz// (Aasen) penis: cf. Cock sé.1 20.] 

1. The penis (wzlgar). 

1300-25 in e/, At. 11. 211 Mi pilkoc pisseth on mi schone. 
1535 Lynpesay Sal/yre 4410 My pillok. 1598 Frorio, 
Dolcenrelle..also pilicock. [See also s. vv, Piuco, Pinchino, 
Rozzone.) 1605 Suaks. Lear ui, iv. 78, 1719 D'Urrey Wit 
& Mirth Song, Pillicock. 

2. ‘A flattering word for a young boy’; 
pretty knave’ (Cotgr.). 

1598 Fiorio, Zxgo,..a pillicocke, a darling, or a wanton, or 
a minion. 1611 Cotcr, Afistigonr?, my pillicocke, my 
prettie rogue. 1653 Urquuart Rade/ais 1. xli, By my faith 
.- 1 cannot tell (my Pillicock), but thou art more worth then 
gold. 

Pillie, pl. pilleis, obs. Sc, form of PULLEY. 

Pilliewinkes: see PILLIWINKs. 

Pilling, 2/. sb. arch. or dial. [f. Pun v1 + 
-InG1.] ‘Lhe action of P11 v.! in its variots senses. 
+1. Plundering, robbing, spoliation ; extortion. 
a. €1380 Wycuir /i’%s. (1880) 417 A prest shulde rapere.. 
suffere deb or he assentide..to siche piling of pore men. 
1387 Trevisa //igdcx (Rolls) VIL. 369 Pat hopede to blende 
his pylyng and hys robhorie by be sympilnesse of Wolston. 
B. 1399 Lanci. Arch. Redeles 1. 13 By pillynge of 3oure 
peple 3oure pryncesto plese. 1496 Dives & Paug. (W. de W.) 
v. viii. 206/1 They be..full of crueltee in pyllynge of the 
poore people. 1556 OLDE Antichrist 73, The pilling and 
rauine, that they vse openly. 1603 Kwno.tes //ist. Turks 
(1621) 990 All began prowdly to plot unto themselves nothing 
but sackings, pillings, taking of prisoners. 1627 SprEeD 
England, etc. /rel. iv. § 7 Certaine .. oppressed the poore 

people a long time with extorting, pilling, and spoiling. 
b. Pilling (peeling) and polling: see PILL v.1 9g. 

1847 Homtlics 1. Agst. Adultery . (1859) 125 Doth not 
the adulterer give his mind..to polling and pilling of other? 
1607 Dexker Ants. Conjur, (1842) 58 Heers worse pilling 
and polling then amongst my countrey-men the vsurers. 
1658 J. Harrincton Preroy, Pop. Govt. n. ii. (1700) 332 The 
pilling and polling of her Provinces, whicb happen’d through 
the Avarice, and Luxury of her Nobility, @1661 FULLER 
Worthics, Berks. (1662) 90 Vexed at his polling and peeling 
of the English people. 

+2. The removal or falling off of hair; dcpilation. 

1561 T. Hopy tr. Castiglionc's Courtyer 1. H, The pilling 
of the browes and forehead. 1597 Gerarpr Herbal t. Ixv. 
go The ashes of this Bulbe .. cureth the pilling or falling of 
the haire in spots. 1611 Corcr., Pelement, a pilling; a 
pulling off the haire. 1635 Swan Sec. AL. vi. § 4 (1643) 248 
‘The ashes. .cure the pilling of the hair from the head. 

3. Kemoval of the skin, bark, etc.: = PEELING 
vbl.sb. 1b. Now diad, 

1580 Hottypanp 7 veas. 7. Tong, Escorcement, a barking 
of trees, a pilling, a rinding. 1618 in NW. Aiding Rec. Soc. 
(1884) IL. 175 A Gillinge man for pilling of the barke. 1742 
MS. Agreement (co. Derby), [Lessee to have] authority for 
pilling, cutting down..wood. 1794 Trans. Soc. Arts X11. 
138 Pilling [of osiers], per load. 

+b. The coming off of bark, skin, etc.: 
PEELING wd/. 56, 1c. Obs. 

1601 Hottanp Pliny 11. 141 A faire medicine to cure..the 
scailing and pilling of the face. 1661 Lovett Hist. Anim. 
& Min. 113 It helps the pilling of the skin about the nails. 

4. concr. That which is peeled or peels off: 
PEELING wd/. 5b. 2. Now dial. 

c1400 Rowland & O. 1265 He sett p* lawes of Cristyantee 
Nott at a pillynge of a tree. 1418 Pace Siege of Rouen in 
ffist. Coll. Citizen Lond. (Camden) 18 Oynonnys, lykys, 
bothe in fere Was to hem a mete fulle dere;..Welle was 
hym that myght gete a pyllynge. 1523 Fitzuers. Husd. 
§ 136 Bastes or pyllynge of wythy or elme to bynde them 
with. 1601 HotLanp Péiny 11. 31 That part of the Hempe 
which is next to the rind or pilling..is worst. 1671 Grew 
Anat. Plants vi.§2 The Pilling [of an Apple] is but the 
Continuation of the utmost part of the Barque. 1828 
Craven Gloss. (ed. 2) s.v., Potatoe pillings. 1877 Holderness 
Gloss., Pritins, sb.p\., the skins of onions, potatoes, &c., 
after removal. [So in many dialects: see Eng. Dial. Dict.] 

5. atirth., as pilling-knife, -troi. 

1688 R. Horme Armoury i. 350/2 The Pilling Knife, of 
some called a Pilling Iron,.,takes off all the Hair of the 
Hide; being a four square Iron set in two Handles, Hooped. 

Pilling, f//.a. [f. Pint v1 + -1nc2.] That 
pills. a. Plundering, rifling, thieving. avch. 

1586 Martowe 1s¢ Pt. Tamburl. um. iii. 250 The galleys 
and those pilling brigandines, That..hover in the Straits 
for Christians’ wrack. a@1618 Sytvester Paradox Wks. 
(Grosart) II. 56 To guard from souldiers pilling hands. 1692 
R. L'Estrance Fadles ccliv. (1714) 271 Suppose Pilling and 
Polling Officers, as Busie upon the People as these Flies 
were upon the Fox. 

b. That peels. Now aiai, 

[1483 Cath. Angl. 2709/1 Pillynge..Pyllynge, vellicans.] 
1681 Cotton Wound. Peak (ed. 4) 42 Neighbours .. Must 
needs perceive the pilling Cliff retire. 

Pillion ! (pilyan). Ods. exc. Z/ist. Also 6 Se. 
piljane, pyllyon, pyllen, 7 pillen, -ian, 8 
pilion. Cf. also Pincare. [app. of Celtic origin: 
in Irish pel//r, Gaelic prlléz, -can, in same sense, 
dim. of fell ( feall), gen. s. and nom. pl. piZ/, 
couch, pallet, cushion (a. L. fed/is skin, pelt, felt). 

Pill occurs inthe Boramha of the Bk. of Leinster, ¢ 1160- 
1170 (pill cutlethe clutmhe ‘pallet with downy coverlet '). 
Lillin was prob. adopted in Lowl. Sc. from Gaelic, in Eng. 
from Irish; cf. quot. @1620. The Guernsey fi//ox cited by 
Moisy Gloss. Anglo- Normand fron Métivier, may be froin 
English, no such word occurring in French.) 

A kind of saddle, esp. a woman’s light -saddle. 
Also, a pad or cushion attached to the hinder part 
of an ordinary saddle, on which a second person 
(usually a woman) may ridc; also used for resting 


‘my 
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a mail or piece of luggage in transport: see wad/ 


pillion, s.v. MAIL 56.3 4. 

1503 Acc. Ld. Iigh Treas. Scot. 11. 214 Item, for v elne 
claith of gold to be ane pilzane tu the Quene, quhen hir aun 
wes brint in Dalketh, 1530 Patscr. 254/1 Pyllyon for a 
woman to ryde on, hovsse @ femme. 1571 Wills & Inv, 
N. C. (Surtees) I. 361, ij owld chystes ij*. vj4,--j bodgett, 
on capcase & ij male piniors [? pillions] xij4,—ij arinones j!. 
a@16zo Moryson /fi#. 1v. WW. v. (1903) 235 The Irish..vse 
no sadles, but either long narrow pillions bumbasted, or 
bare boardes of tbat fashion. 1628 Witner Brit. Kememd, 
u. 1774 To get her neighbors footstoole, and her pillian, 
1688 R. Hotme Armoury m1. 397/2 In former times the 
Side sadle had only a Pillen fastned upon the Tree of the 
Sadle.. over which Pillen and Tree was cast a Sadle- 
cloth. 1766 Gotpsm. lic. H’. x, Next, the straps of my 
wife’s pillion broke down. 1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bk., 
Leg. Sleepy Hollow § 54 Some of the damsels mounted 
on pillions behind their favourite swains. 1 SmiLes 
Huguenots Fr, xii. (1880) 207 Ve Bostaquet rode first, with 
his sister behind him on a pillion. 

b. atirih., as pillion gelding, mail, seal. 

1539-40 Kutland ASS. (1905) 1V. 289 To Poppes man 
for bryngyng of on pyllen gyldyng for my Lady, xx d. 
1818 Scott Hrt. Mrd/. xii, ‘Vhat trunk is mine, and that 
there band-box, and that pillion mail, and those seven 
bundles, and the paper bag. 1878 Cxsrberland Gloss., 
Pillion seat, a seat to fix behind the saddle for a female to 
ride on. Out of use since about 1830, 

+ Pillion?. Ods. Forms: 4 pylion, 4-6 pi- 
lioun, 5pylyon, pelyone, pillyon, 5-6pillion/e, 
pyllyon. [app. a derivative of L. piles, pilleus 
cap (see P1LEus), which word it was used by ‘Trevisa 
to render. No corresponding form has been found 
in other langs.} A hat or cap, csp. of a priest or 
doctor of divinity. 

1387 Trevisa Agden (Rolls) I. 217 Pei my3te nou3t in be 
holy day suffre on hire piliouns and here cappes for hete 
(Z. Quando non poterant pre calvitate diebus festivis pileuin 
deferre]. c1qz0 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 1577 Gregory 
and lerome, Austyn and Ambrose, With pylyons on her 
hedys, stood lyke doctours. c1449 Pecock Nef 1. xvi. 
88 Summe werers of piliouns in scole of dyuynyte han 
scantli be worthi for to be in the same scole a good scoler. 
¢1500 in Peacock Stat, Cambridge App. A. p. lii, The Bedell 
shall gether of every Doctour Comensar..a Grote for hys 
Pylyon. 1515 Barctay £gloges iv. (1570) C iv b/t Mercury 
shall giue thee giftes manyfolde, His pillion, scepter, his 
winges and his harpe. a@1g§62 CavenDisnH Iolscy (1893) 30 
Uppon hys [Wolsey’s] lied a round pyllion with a nekke of 
blake velvett set to the same in the inner side. 

attrib. 2a1400 Morte Arth. 3461 Thane rysez the riche 
kynge...And one he henttis..A pavys pillione hatt, pat 
pighte was fulle faire With perry of be oryent. 

Hence + Pi‘iiioned a., wearing a pillion. Oés. 

1553 Bae locacyon 10 No mete mynisters..though they 
be neuer so gorgyously mytered, coped, and typpeted, or 
neuer so fynely forced, pylyoned and scarletted. 

+ Pillion 3, Oés. (See quots.) 

1778 Pryce Alin. Cornud, v. iii. 283 The pillion in the first 
and second of the stampings is separated from the scoria in 
the same manner as Copper Ore from its waste. /é7d. Gloss. 
325 Pillion, the Tin which remains in the scoria or slags 
after it is first smelted, which must be separated and 
remelted. 1882 Jaco Coraish Diad. [from Pryce]. 

Pillitore, obs. form of PELLIToRY. 

Pilliver. Now 207th. dial, Forms: 1 pyle- 
wer, 2 pulewar, 4 peloware, pylwere, 6-7 
(9 dal.) pilliver, 7 pillover. [app. f. OE. fyz, 
Pintow + ON. ver case, cover: cf. ON. hkoddaver 
pillow-case = CopWARE2. (But the element -waz, 
-ware may have a different origin; with the forms 
in -ver cf. pillowber, PILLOW-BERE.)] 

A pillow-case. (In the carly quots., down to 1440, 
the meaning seems to be ‘ pillow’.) 

az100 in Napier O. £. Glosses 222/16 Ceruical, pylewer. 
a1200 in A/S. Bodley 730 lf. 144b, Hoc auriculare et hic 
pulvillus idem sunt .s. oreiler .i. pulewar. et hoc cervical, 
14.. Nom. in Wr.-Wilcker 742/24 Hoe cervical,a peloware. 
c1440 FYacob's Hell 243 Sche..leyde hym in here bed, & a 
softe pylwere vnder his heuyd. 1581-2 in Best Rur. Econ. 
(Surtees) 172, 5 pillivers of lininge. 1599 in Antiguary 
XXXII, 243 Item iiij pillivers & one table clothe, iijs. viijd. 
1611 A naresh. Wills (Surtees) 11. 20, iij pillovers. 1655 /did. 
207, 3 pillovers. 1869 Gisson Folk-speech Cumberland 31 He 
laid back on his pilliver. 1898 B. Kirksy Lakeland Words 
(E. D. D.), An’ a pilliver tuck’t inta t’ sma’ ov his back. 


Pilliwinks (pi'lijwinks). Ods.exc. His?, Forms: 
4 pyrwykes, 5 pyrewinkes; Sc. 6-7 pilli(e)- 
winkes, -is, 8 -winks, -wincks, 6 pinniwinkis, 
8 pinniewinks; 8-9 pilni(e)winks. (Also 9 
(erroneously ) pilliwinkies, penny winkis, pinny- 
winkles, pilniwinky, pilni(e)winkies, pirlie- 
winkles.) [In English use, c 1400, pyrwyhes, 
pyrewinkes. In Scottish use, ¢ 1600, pelliwiikes 
and fénntwinkis; corrupted by later historical 
or antiquarian writers, novelists, journalists, etc. 
to pilrewinks, pinnywinkles, pirliewinkles, etc. 
Origin unknown: the 15the. Eng, pyrew7rzkes 
coincides with a contemporary spelling of feré- 
winkle (the flower); but there is no obvious con- 
nexion of sense. The early forms do not agrec 


(as has sometimes been thought) with those of | 


periwinkle the shell-fish, the forms in -wzzkle 
being merely later corruptions after the word had 
become obsolete soon after 1600,] An instrument 
of torture for squcezing the fingers; supposed to 
resemble the thumbkins or thumb-screw. 
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3397 in W. P. Baildon Sed. Cas. Chance (1896) 30 Johan 
Skypwyth .. adonges esteant viscont de Nicole [= Lincoln), 
par colour de son office aresta le dit Johan .. et lui mist en 
ceppes..et sur sez mayns vne paire de pyrwykes. ?xg0x 
Cartular, Abbatiz S. Fdmundi (MS.) lt. 341 (in Cowell's 
Interpr. (1701) Ssijb), Quendam Robertum Smyth de Bur 
.-Ceperunt..et ipsum..in ferro posuerunt—et cum cordis 
ligaverunt, et super pollices ipsius Roberti quoddam instru- 
mentum vocatum Pyrewinkes ita stricté et duré posuerunt, 
quod sanguis exivit de digitis illius. 159: Mewes from 
Scotland (in Pitcairn Crim. Trials 1. 1. 215), Her maister 
..did with the help of others torment her with the torture of 
the pilliwinkes vpon her fingers. 1596 /é/d. 376 The docbter, 
being sewin yeir auld, put in the pinniwiukis (so A/S. Re- 
cord; in Maclaurin, 1774, pilniewinks]. /é7d, 377 Hir sone 
tortourit in be Buitis, and hir dochtir put in pe Pilliewinkis. 
1680-1700 in A/aclaurin's Crim. Cases Introd. 37 Lord 
Roystoun observes:..‘ Anciently 1 find other torturing in- 
Struments were used, as pinniewinks or pilliwinks, and 
Caspitaws or caspicaws [wrisreading of cashilaws; in Pit- 
cairn I. 275, caschielawis]}, in the Master of Orkney’s case, 
24th June 1596... But what these instruments were, I know 
not’. 1774 /did. 36 It was pleaded for Alaster Grant, who 
was indicted for theft and robbery 3rd August 1632, that he 
cannot pass to the knowledge of an assize, in respect he was 
twice put to the torture, first in the boots, and next in the 
pilliewinks or pinniewinks. [1828 Scott Ar. Lamm. xxiii, 
‘They prick us and they pine us, and they pit us on tbe 
pinnywinkles for witches. 1830 — Dewronol, ix. 310 His 
finger bones were slintered in the pilniewinks, 1865 Lecky 
Ration. 1. i.142 The three piper (tortures]..were the 
pennywinkis, the boots, and the caschielawis. 1890 Spectator 
31 May 768 The ‘pirliewinkles’, a form of thumb-screw 
ingeniously constructed for the express purpose of crushing 
all the fingers of one hand.) 

Pill-machine, Pill-nettle, etc.: see Pinu? 4. 

Pillo, obs. form of PitLow. 

+ Pillock. Oés. [See -ock.] A small pill. 

1570 Levins Alanip. 159/11 Pillocke, pilula. 

Pillock, pillok, obs. forms of PinuicocK. 

Pilloe, obs, variant of PiLau. 

+ Pillor,v. Ods. Also 7-owr,-ar, 8-er. [app. 
a back-formation from PriLtory sé, (OF. had 
piloremeni, as if from a vb. felorer, instead of 
pllorier.)| rans, = PILLORY v. 

1638 Div. & Politike Observ. 8 In pillaring, or putting to 
death such as refuse to doe any worship. 1651 Futter AdeZ 
Kediv. 436 So justly pillored for cheaters to all posterity. 
1706 Hearne Collect. 30 Apr. 1. 238 De-Foe..was pillor’d 
for it. 1715 Exeter Mercury x Apr. 8 Lists .. containing 
the Names of such as they would have Beheaded... Piller‘d. 
1819 Aletropolis 111. 170 Pillored in capes and cravats. 

Pillorize (piléraiz), v.  [f. PILLoRy 5d. + -1ZE: 
or a. OF, fél-, pilloriser (14-16thc. in Godef.), f. 
pilort.) trans. To put inthe pillory; = Priory v. 

1646 J. Hatt Poems 66 Defect of Organs may me cause 
By chance to pillorize an Asse. 1691 Woop Ath. Oxon, I. 
814 Henry Burton. .was..degraded, deprived of bis benefice, 
pillorized with Prynne and Bastwicke. 172: Stryee ced. 
Ment, 111, i. 14 One had been pillorized for speaking some 
words for Queen Mary, on the z1th of this montb. 1837 
Fraser's Mag. XV. 237 Being thus pillorized, he was fit for 
nothing until he was released, 

Hence Pi'llorized ff/. a., Pillorizing w6/. sd. 
and ffl.a.; also Pilloriza‘tion, 

1656 S. Hottanp Zara (1719) 68 A Pilloriz’d Factionist. 
1688 in Ld. Campbell Chance//ors (1857) IV. cil. 412 High 
commissions, 970 warrantos, dispensations, pillorizations. 
1720 Stayer Stow's Surv. (1754) 11. vi. tit 630/1 The 
punishment of Pillorising inflicted for this crime by tbe 
Star Chamber. 1890 Miss R. H. Busk in J. & Q. 7th ser, 
1X. 150/1 Dandin has become a pillorizing name adopted 
(probably from folk-speech) by many French authors. .for 
types of various forms of folly they have undertaken to 
scathe. 

Pillory (pilori), sd. Forms: 3-4 pillori, 3-7 
pyllory, 4-7 pilory, 5 pilery, pullery, pull-, 
pyllorie, pelory, 5-6 pillery, -ie, pyllere, 
-ery, pylery, pillorye, 5-7 pillorie, 6 pyllary, 
pillarie, 7 pillary, 3- pillory. [ME. gz//oré, 
pilory, etc, a. OF. pellori (1168), pilorit, prlori 
(13thc., Godef.), also pellorz, peetlaurt, pellerich, of 
uncertain origin: see Note below.] 

A contrivance for the punishment of offenders, con- 
sisting usually of a wooden framework erected on a 
post or pillar, and formed, like the stocks, of two 
movable boards which, when brought together at 
their edges, leave holes through which the head and 
hands of an offender were thrust, in which state he 
was exposed to public ridicule, insult, and molesta- 
tion. In other forms, the culprit was fastened to 
a stake by a ring round his neck and wrists, (In 
quot. a 1380, the name is applied to the cross.) 
The Chinese cangue is a spccies of portable pillory. 

In Great Britain the punishment of the pillory was 
abolished, except for perjury, in 1815, and totally in 1837, 
In Delaware, U.S., it was not abolished till 1905. 

[a 1189 Charter of Hen. //in Dugdale's Monast. (1819) 11, 
351/1 Monachi de Middeltone habeant... omnes terras.. 
cum ..assisa panis et cervisie, cum furcis, pilloriis et cum 
omnibus aliis pertinentiis.] 1274-5 Aot, Hundred. (1818) 
Il. 194/1 (MS. m. 33), Abbas Sancti Edmundi habet .. 
Pyllory et Trebuchet in Mercato de Bocholnesdal. 1275 
{see Pir sb! 2b]. @1300 Sat. People Kildare xvi, in 
E. E. P. (862) 155 Ze [bakers] pincheb on pe ri3t white 
ajen goddes law To pe fair pillori ich rede 3¢ tak hede. ¢ 1325 
| Poem Times Edw. 11 477 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 345 The 

ilory and the cucking-stol beth i-mad for noht, 1362 
ance. P. /'Z, A. 1. 69 ‘Yo punisschen on pillories or on 
pynnyng stoles Brewesters, Bakers, Bochers and Cookes. 

| 1393 /é2d. C. 11. 216 Let Mym nat a-skapie Er he be put on 
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be pullery. 21380 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. ii. 15 
Chyld, whi artou not a-schamed On a pillori to ben I-piled? 
{See also Pin v.11.) 14.. in Surtees Misc. (1888) 60 Pe sayd 
Burgese sall. .ordan a pelory and a thew, lawfulland strang. 
1444 Maldon, Essex Liber A. \f. 32b(MS.), If eny baker 
or brewer be ateynt of fals weght or of fals mesure, he shall 
be twyes amerced and at the thirde tyme ke shall be sette 
in the pilery. 1s11-12 Act 3 f/en. V///,c.6§ 1 Upon payn 
to be sett upon the pillorie or the Cukkyngstole, Man or 
Woman as the case shall requyre. 1530 Patscr. 254'1 
Pyllary to punysshe menat, pilory. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars 
(Camden) 49 Another prest this yere was sett on the pyllere 
in Chepe. 1575 .Vottingham Rec. 1V.157 The rog that was 
set on the pylery. 1628 Meape in Ellis Orig, Lett. Ser. 1. 
I{I. 276 Being whipt from the Fleet to Westminster palace, 
where he stood in the pillory, had one ear nailed and cutt of 
close to his head and..his nostrils also slit. 1678 MARVELL 
Def. J. Howe Wks. 1875 1V. 236 [He] erects another pair 
of columns. .betwixt which Mr. Howe is to look as tbrough 
a pillary. 1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3936/3 London, July 31. 

On the 2gth Instant Daniel Foe, alias de Foe, stood in the 
Pillory before the Royal Exchange in Cornbill. 1778 Joun- 
son 18 Apr. in Boswell, They should set him in the pillory, 
that be may be punished in a way that would disgrace him. 
1837 Act 7 Will. [V,& 1 Vict. c. 23 (title) An Act to abolish 
the Punishment of the Pillory. 1877 Brack Green Past. 
xliii, Then your reward would be the pillory for every coward 
..to have his fling at you. 

Siz 1838 Disratui Corr. w. Sister 1 Mar., Standing like 
a culprit before several hundred individuals sitting. After 
all, it is a moral pillory. 1876 ‘Ouipa’ Minter Crty iv. 82 
What Molitre would have fastened for all time in his 
pillory. ; ; 

b. Finger-pillory: a similar contrivance by 
which the fingers were held with the first joint 
bent to a right angle. 

1851 V. & Q. 25 Oct., Ainongst the old-time relics at Little- 
cote Hall, an ancient Wiltshire mansion, may still be seen 
a finger-pillory. 1899 W. Anprews Bygone Punishments 
171 Finger pillories or stocks..were probably frequently 
employed in the old manorial halls of England. 

c. alirib, and Comb., as pillory-bird (cf. GaL- 
LOWS-BIRD), -hole, -house; pillory-faced, -like adjs. 

¢14z0 Lyoc. Assenthly of Gods 698 ‘Tyburne coloppys, 
and pursekytters, Pylary knyghtes, double tollyng myllers. 

1526 Sketton Jaguyf. 361 Boyes ..wolde liaue made 
me Freer Tucke, To preche out of the pylery hole. 1562 
Jack Juggler (Roxb.) 23 Wine shakin, pilorye peepours, 
of lice not without a pecke. 1599 Haxcuvtr Voy. II. 11. 75 
Two boords, amid them both a pillery-like hole for the 
prisoners necke. 1656 Eart Mono. tr. Boccalinz’s Advts. 
Jr. Parnass, Ww. \xxviii. (1674) 230 Danger of being dis- 
covered to be a Pillory-bird. 1796 Cnartotte Siri 
Marchmont Il. 45 That old pillory faced blood-hound. 
1884 St. Fames's Gaz. § Apr. 6/2 Chey had not, as before the 
Revolution, the pillory-house to live in. 

(Note. Numerous forms of this word occur in med.L. (of 
France): Du Cange has pilorium, pillaurium, spilorinm 
(Bordeaux), pellerinum,also pilaricum, pil., pill-, pelloricnm, 
pellericum (Aragoni, most of which, if not all, appear to be 
formed on French or other vernacular forms. The forms 
in prl- suggest derivation from L. fila, or its deriv. pilire, 
¥. piler, prlier, pillar; but for those in f7l/-, pell-, this is 
phonologically unsuitable. ‘he F. Asorf is identified through 
Gascon espilort (Coitumes de Gontand x\vii, a 1305) with Pr, 
espitlort *pillory’, which some connect with Cat. espitllera 
‘little window, peep-hole ’, with supposed reference to the 
hole through which the head was thrust in the pillory.) 

Pillory, zw. ([f. prec. sb.; cf. F. prlorier 
(15th e. in Hatz.-Darm.).]  ¢vans. To set in the 
pillory ; to punish by exposure in the pillory. 

2a 1600 Collier of Croydon i. i.in Haz). Dodsley VIM. 409, 
I have been five times pilloried, my coals given to the poor, 
aud my sacks burnt before my face. 1685 Evetyn Jfes. 
16 May, Titus Oates was sentenced to be whipped and 
pilloried with the utmost severity, 1714 B. MANDEvILLE 
Fab. Bees (1733) 1. 8 Tho’ some, first pillory’d for cheatiny, 
Were hang’d in hemp of their own beating. 1849 MacauLay 
“fist, Eng.i_1. 89 The government was able, through their 
instrumentality, to fine, iinprison, pillory and mutilate 
without restraint, ¢rans/ 1863 HawTHorner Our Old [ome 
(1879) 15 A..bust of General Jackson, pilloried in a military 
collar which rose above his ears. Px 

b. fig. To expose to public ridicule or abuse. 

1699 BentLey Phad, Pref. 18 He has Pillouried himself 
for’t in Print, as long as that Book shall last. 1863 EMerson 
Misc. Papers, Vhorean Wks. (Bohn) IL. 326 He wanted a 
fallacy to expose, a blunder to pillory. 

Hence Pilloried f//. a., Pillorying v6/. sé. 

1671 F. Putts Reg. NVecess. 167 A worse than Pilloried 
note of Ingratitude. 1705 HickErinoitt Priest-cr. 1v. (1721) 
224 Cropping of Ears, Pillorying, Gaoling. 1893 VizETELLY 
Glances Back }.i. 10 The rough handling that usually befel 
pilloried culprits. 

+ Pillotes. Os. = Pill oals, pilled oals: see 
PILLED Af/. a, 1b: cf. Pitcorn. 

1551 Tuxner /erbad 1. Evj, Ther is an other kinde of 
otes, called pillotes, which growe in Sussex: it hath no husk 
abydyng vpon it, after that it is threshed, & is lyke otemele. 

Pillou, obs. var. Pirau. Pillour, var. PELLURE 
O6s., obs. f. PILLER. Pillover, obs. f. PILLIVER. 

Pillow (pilo+), s6. Forms: see below. [OE. 
pyle, pylu:—*pulwi = MDu. poluwe (puluwe), 
feluwe neut., ?fem., Du. pelew, peuluw fem. ; 
MLG. péle, LG. péf masc.; OHG. pfudiwi neut., 
pfulwo masc., MHG. pfiiwe neut., pfulve masc., 
Oberd. Afilbe, pfulwe, Ger. pftthl masc.,nent. These 
forms represent a WG. *fulwi(n, a. L. pulvin-us 
cushion, which, from the phonology, must have been 
adopted by the Germani as early as the 2nd or 3rd c. 

The normal development in OE. would be nom. *Judwi, 
puli, pyle, gen. *pulwes, pylwes. F orm-levelling gave from 
fpylwes anew nom. fylu, whence M ere mod. fillow; 
byle was inflected fyles, and remained as ME. pyle, pile, 
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fele, mod. dial. pidl, peed. (See Napier in JVod. Lang. 
Quarterly 1897 Nov. 52.)} 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

a. i-6 pyle, 4-5 pile, pule, 9 @a/. pill. 

c 893 K, AELFRED Oros. v. xi. §1 Mon. -dyde zlces con- 
sules setl ane pyle hierre bonne hit er was. ¢ 1000 ELFric 
Gram. ix. (Z.) 38 Cervical, pyle. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) VII. 421 Under his pelewe [.1/S. &. pile; y. pule; 
Caxton pyle). 1502 Privy Purse Exp. Eliz. of York (1830) 
65 For making of a pyle cloth. 1886 Extwortny }4’, So. 
Word-bk. s.v. Pill, 1 never can’t zlape way a soft pill, 

8. 4 pele, 6 pelle, 8-9 peel. 

13.. S. Eng. Leg. (MS. Bodl. 779) in Herrig Archiv 
LXXXII. 318/454 Nold he non oper pele to legge his heued 
vppon. 1553 /av. Ch. Goods Staffs.in Aun. Lichfield (1863) 
IV. 45 Itm. 1j stolles, v fannes, xij pelles, ij chesables. 1746 
Exinoor Courtship 428(E. D. 5S.) Darning up of old blonkets, 
and rearting tha Peels. 1825 Jennincs Obs, Dial. W. Eng. 
170 Tha. .gee me stra vor bed an peel ! 

y. 1 pylu, 4-5 pilewe, pilwe, 5 pylwe, pilowe, 
-ow, (pilwo, pilve, pyliwe, pilou, pilu), 5-6 
pylow(e, pyllow(e, pillowe, (pillo(e, pilo, 6-7 
pilla), 6- pillow. 

airoo in Napicr O. E. Glosses 1098/4 Ceruical, pylu. 
€1374 Cnaucer 7 roylus 111. 395 (444, He tornede on his 
ives (v.77. pilwis, pilous) ofte. /érd. v. 224 Saue a pilwe 
{zv. r. pilwo] I fynde nought tenbrace. 1382 Wyctir Wark 
iv. 38 He was ..slepynge on a pilewe. ¢1385 Cuavcer 
Merch. 7. 760 Vndler his pilwe [z. 77. pilowe, pylow]. ¢14z0 
Lypc. Asseinbly of Gods 12 To rowne with a pylow me 
semyd best tryacle. c1440 Promp. [arv. 399/1 Pylwe 
(P. pyllowe), pulvinar, c1460 Towneley Myst. xxx. 290 
On sich pilus I me set. 1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 23 A 
greet pilve anda small pilve. 1482 .Vottingham Ree. 11. 
322, v. pillois cum uno bolster, 1sco /éid. ILL. 74, ii) 
pillowes valent vjd. 1541 R. Copranp Guydou's Quest. 
Chirurg. Liv, Called plumeceaulx or pylowes of fethers in 
frenche. 1573 etc. Pillow [see b, 1 b}. 

3. 4-5 pelewe, 5 pelouhe, 5-6 pelowe, pelow, 
pelloe, 6 pellow, pelo. 

¢ 1369 Cuaucer Dethe Blannche 254 (MS. Fairf.) Many a 
pelowe {v.7. pilow] and euery bere Of clothe of raynes. 
1387 Trevisa Aigdex (Rolls) VII. 421 Under his pelewe 
(1432-50 tr. //igden pelowe) c1q00 Desir. Troy 12613 
Pres it to pe pclow. ¢1430 Lypo. Mir. Poems (Percy Soc.) 
29 Thus may tbi man at thi pelouhe appere. c1485 £. E. 
lise. (Warton Cl) 18 Thy lusty pellois. 1526 ‘Tixpacre 
Mark iv. 38 A slepe ona pelowe. 1532 Zest. Ebor. (Surtees) 
VI. 34 A blankett, a boulster, a pellow., 1536 in W. H. 
Turner Select. Kec. Oxford (1880) 135 A coverlet, pelloe, 
and tester, «1544 Lauc, Wells (1860) 11. 152, ij pelo berys. 
1561 Hoctysusn //om. Apoth, 14 b, Take a heade pelow. 

B. Signification. 

J. A support for the head in sleeping or re- 
clining ; spec, a cushion or case made of linen or 
the like, stuffed with feathers, down, or other soft 
material; especially as forming part of a bed. 

Also applied to the bamboo or rattan frame, the block of 
wood with a concave or crescent-shaped tup, etc., used by 
the natives of various countries, and to any object impro- 
vised for the same purpose. 

897 K. AEterED Gregory's Past. C. xix. 143 Wa Sem pe 
wills under alcne elnbogan lecgean pyle & bolster under 
gzlcne hneccan. c1000 Sar, Leech. 1. 226 Lege him, 
nytendum, under his pyle. 1390 Gower Con/. 11. 103 Upon 
a fethrebed alofte He lith with many a pilwe of doun. 1474 
Caxton Chesse 21 She put in a pelowe of fethers a serteyn 
somme of money. 1480 — Chron. Eng. v. (1520) 67/1 They 

nt on his mouth a pilowe and stopped his breth. @ 1548 
Fans Chron., Edw, V 2b, He caused hym self to bee raised 
vp with pillowes, 1605 SHaks. Lear it. iv. §5 That hath 
laid Kniues vnder his Pillow. 1611 Brste Gen. xxviii. 18 
And Iacob..tooke the stone that hee had put for his pil- 
lowes [Coverp, that be had layed vnder his heade) and set 
it vp fora pillar. 1762 Gotpsm. Cré. W. xiii, In that chair 
the Kings of England were crowned; you see also a stone 
uncerneath, and that stone is Jacob’s pillow. 1765 H. WaL- 
pote Let. to Earl of [lertforid 7 Apr., They flung pillows 
upon the question, and stifled it. 1768-74 Tucker L4. Vas. 
(1834) II. 619 It will be very dificult to get a man from his 
pillow..if he has nothing to do when he is up. 1809 Aled. 
Fru, XX1. 318 The limb being supported by pillows in a 
relaxed position. 1860 Tynpa.i. Glac. 1. xi. 71 Placing my 
hag for a pillow, he lay down. 1866 J. Martineau &ss. 1. 64 
Coleridge. .slept with the Oéservations on Man under his 
pillow. 1884 Sir H. Jonnston A iver Congo xvi. 432 Many 
pretty little things are carved in wood :—pillows or head- 
rests are made, much like those used by the ancient 
Egyptians. 

b. Phrase. Zo lake counsel of, or consult with, 
one's pillow, etc.: to take a might to consider a 
matter of importance; to ‘sleep upon’ it. 

1573 G. Harvey Letter-bé, (Camden) 21 You counsel me 
to take counsel of mi pillow. 1633 Battle of Lutzen in 
Marl. Misc. (Malh.) 1V. 197 [The Polonians) took counsel 
of the pillow, and..concluded to come to a treaty. 1709 
STEELE Yatler No. 60 ? 1 {He} frequently consulted his 
Pillow to know how to behave himself on such important 
Occasions. 1800 Proc. E. Ind. Ho. in Astat. Ann. Reg. 
68/2 They contained surmises and circumstances of such a 
nature, that he should carry it with him to his pillow. 

e. In various figurative uses. 

c1440 Jacob's Well 114 Slowthe makyth pe be restyng 
place of pe deuy'l, for pou art pe feendys pylwe. 1588 SHaks. 
Lit, A. v. iii. 163 [He} Sung thee asleepe, his Louing Brest, 
any Pillow. 1667 Fraver Saint [deed (1754) 38 That soft 
pillow of creature-delights on which thou restedst before. 
1771 JFuntus Lett. |. (1820) 261 You are the pillow upon 
which I am determined to rest all my resentments. 1817 
Wotre Burial Sir F. Aloore v, As we..smoothed down his 
lonely pillow. 1889 Sa/. Rev. 6 Apr. 414/2 He took it for 
granted tbat nobles and gentlemen who lived about the 
Court should one day lay their heads upon a bloody pillow. 


Gd. Phrase. 7o sew pillows under people's elbows 
(etc.): to give a sense of false security. 


PILLOW. 


1382 Wycuir Ezek. xiii. 18 Woo to hem that sewen to 
gidre cussbens vndir eche cubit of hoond,and maken pilewis 
vnder the heed of eche age, for to take soulis. 1560 Biste 
(Genev.) ‘di¢., Woe vnto the women that sowe pillowes 
vnder all arme holes. 1572 in Neal Aést. Purit, (1732) 1. 
285 "lis no time to blanch or sew pillars under mens elbows, 
16z0 J. Kine Sev. 24 War. 45 When I come to reprove 
sinne, I shall sowe no pillowes. 1672 WrycHERLey Love in 
Wood \.i, No, Mrs, Joyner, you cannot sew pillows under 
folks’ elbows; ..you cannot tickle a trout to take hin. 


+2. A cushion, Ods. 

¢1440 [see A. y). 1466 in Archvologia (1887) L.1. 42 Item 
j pyllow of rede whyte and yollowe clothe of sylke wt 
ymages and birdes. 1522 Bury Wills (Camden) 115 To the 
chyrche of Pakenham a pelow of blew sylke. 1566 Zug. 
Ch. Furniture (1866) 118 Item one litle pillowe which was 
accustomed to be laid vpon the altare. 1573-80 Baret Adz. 
P 374 A pillowe, or cusbin, paduinar. 

3. Applied to something padded; a pad. 

a. The pad of a saddle; a pillion. 

1607 MarkHam Cava, 1. (1617) 258 When you haue placed 
.-botb your knees hard and firme vnder each of the fore- 
Pillowes of the Saddle. 1651 JJiller of Mansf. 15 With 
pillows and Pannells. 

b. A padded or stuffed support or ground upon 
which bone-lace is made. 

1781 Coweer 7 ruth 318 Yon cottager, who weaves at her 
own door, Pillow and bobbins all her little store. 1864 
Spectator 1446 The manner of making pillow lace...The 
‘pillow’ is a round or oval board, stuffed so as to forma 
cushion, and placed upon the knees of the workwoman. 

e. U.S. slang. A boxing-glove. 

1894 Outing (U.S.) XXIV. 443/1 Piled on a little table 
were four as dirty and badly-stained ‘ pillows’ as I had ever 
set eyes on, 

4. In various technical applications: A block or 
support resembling a pillow in form or use: spec. 

a. Nant, The block of timber on which the inner end of 
a bowsprit rests. b. ‘Ihe ‘truck’ or circular piece of 
wood or metal fixed on the head of a pole or mast. Ge 
Arch. (See quots.) d. A cross-piece of wood which sup- 
ports the beam of a plough or the bed of a wagon: cf. 

20LS1ER SO, 3a, ©. e. J/ech. A bearing of brass or bronze 
for the journal of a shaft. f. The socket ofa pivot (Knight 
Dict. Mech. 1875). 

1446 l’alton Churchw, Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 84 It. payd 
for fellyng of a brasen pelewe fcr worspryng. 1474-5 in 
Swayne Sarun Chnrchw. Acc. (1896) 20 It’ in castynge of 
pelewes for the iij grettyst bellys xis. 

a. 1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Vag. Seamen 12 The boule 
spret, the pillow, the sturrop, the spret sayle. 1627 — Sea- 
man's Grau, ili. 16. 1688 R. HoLtmMe Armoury wm. xv. 
(Roxb.) 36/2 The Pillow is that tymber on which the bolt- 
sprit beares at the coming out of the hull called the pillow 
of the bolt-sprit. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789), Couche, 
the pillow of a stay, or the piece of wood upon which it 
rests. b. 1632 Litucow 77av. 1v. 154 Then hoysing him 
vp to the pillow or top of the tree, they let the rope flee 
loose, whence downe lie falles. C. 1664 EveLyn tr. 
Freart’s Archit. 128 The Return [of the Volute} or Pillow 
betwixt the Abacus and Echinus resembles the side-plaited 
tresses of Women’s haire. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Tech. 1. 
s.v. Voluta, These Voluta’s are more especially remarkable 
in the Ionick Capital, representing a kind of Pillow or 
Cushion laid between the Abacus and the Echinus. 1842-76 
Gwitt Archit. Gloss., Vo/ute, a spiral scroll which forms 
the principal feature of the capital of the Ionic order... The 
returns or sides are called Ju/vinata or pillows. _Q. 1733 
Tut /lorse-Hoeing Hush, xxi. 301 Two Rows of Halen 
whereby to raise or sink the Beam, by pinning up or down 
the Pillow. .to increase or diminish the Depth of the Furrow. 
1764 A/uscunt Rust. 1. cxiii.479 A pin. through the fore 
bed, about one foot behind the upper pillow, ..the other 
through the under pillow. 1813 ‘I’. Davis Agric. I) itts 
Gloss. 263 Parts of a Waggon..; Peel, the pillow over the 
axle, @. 1814 R. Bucuanan A/id/work (1823) 547 The 
bearings on which gudgeons and journals rest and revolve, 
are sometimes termed pillows and frequently brasses. 

5. A kind of plain fustian. 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 537 The common fustian. .is known 
by the name of pillow. 1875 Knicur Diet. Alech., Pillow,.. 
a kind of fustian having a four-leaved twill. 

6. alliié. and Comdb., as pillow-habit, -linen, 
-making,-resl; pillow-neslling adj. ; pillow-bar; 
see quot.; pillow-block, a cradle or bearing 
to hold the boxes or brasses forming the journal- 
bearing of a shaft or roller; +pillow-coat, -cote 


= PILLow-casE; pillow-counsel: cf. 1 b; pil- 


‘ low-cup, a cup or chink taken before going to 


bed, a‘night-cap’; pillow-fight, a fight with pil- 
lows (in a bedroom); pillow-lace, lace worked on 
a pillow (sense 3b); pillow-pipe, a pipe smoked 
before going to bed; pillow-sham ; see quot. 
1879; pillow-slip, -tie = PILLOW-casE; pillow- 
word (in Japanese verse): see quot. 1880. 

1890 Cent. Dict., *Pillow-bar, the ground or filling of 
pillow-lace, consisting of irregular threads or groups of 
threads drawn from one part of the pattern to another. 
These bars may either be plain or have a minute pearl-edge. 
1844 Stepnens Bh. Farnt 11. 534 The axle of these wheels 
is 14 inch diameter,..and is in two lengths supported in 
*pillow-blocks bolted to the lower edge of the bars. 1882 
Rep. to Ho. Repr. Prec. Met. U. S. 586 Pillow blocks for 
mining machinery shafts. 1534 /uv.in Lett.§ Pap. llen.VI11, 
LXXXII If.117b(P.R.O.), A bedstedyll’ with a Fetherbed: 
.-One pillowe with a “pillocote. 1600 1n W. F. Shaw A/em. 
Eastry (1870) 226 Forty payer of sheetes..viij payer of 
pillow coates six payer of pillowes. 1573 G. Harvey Leéter- 
6k. (Camden) 21, 1 am aferd al the *pillow counsel in Wal- 
den is scarc able to counsel to so hard a case. 1829 Scotr 
Anne of G. xix, Yo hand round to the company a sleeping- 
drink or *pillow-cup, of distilled water, mingled with spices. 
1904 Liovp GeorceE in Wests. Gaz. 8 Jan. 9/2 It was toc 
much of a *pillow-fight... There was a great show of effort 
and of striking without very much damage done. 1858 
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Simmonps Dict. Trade, *Pitlow-lace, lace worked by hand 
ona small cushion or pillow. 1869 Mrs. Pattiser Laee vii. 
(ed. 2) 87 That pillow lace was first made in the Low 
Countries, we have the evidence of contemporary paintings. 
1832 L. Hunt Artadue Waking 8 Her *pillow-nestling 
cheek. 1752 Pietpine Aelia iu. ii, 1 sat with hiin, whilst 
he smoaked his * pillow pipe, as the phrase is. 1871 NarHevs 
Prev & Cure Dis. i. ii, 429 There should be in every sick- 
room two “*pillow-rests. 1879 Wess1ER Suppl., */’7d/ow- 
sham, a covering, usually of embroidered linen, laid over 
the pillow of a bed when it is not in use. 1889 Century 
AMlag. XX XVII. 786 Piilow-shams..neatly folded out of the 
way. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2),*Pillow-slip, Pilow-bear, 
the cover or case of a pillow. 1883 Longs. ATag. Apr. 648 
The wife will rise..and with pillow-slip in hand will gather 
the mushrooms that have grown with the night. 1847-78 
Hatuwent, Pilowbere,a pillow-case...Also called a pillow- 
slip or *pillow-tie. 1877 B. H. CHamBertain in Trans. 
Astat. Soc. Japan V. 80 A‘*Pillow-Woid’. 1880 — Classie. 
Poetry Fapancse \ntrod. 5 Tbere are..some usual additions 
to the means at the Japanese versifier’s cominand. They 
are three in number, and altogether original, viz., what 
are styled ‘ Pillow-words', ‘ Prefaces’, and ‘ Pivots’. The 
* Pillow- words ’ are meaningless expressions which are pre- 
fixed to other words merely for the sake of euphony. Alniost 
every word of note has some ‘ Pillow-word' on which it 
may, so to speak, rest its head. 1899 Eng. Hist. Rev. Apr. 
225 Therhymeless metre..is eked out by pillow-words. 

Pillow, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. ‘Yo rest or place (the head, etc.) on or 
as on a pillow ; to lay down ona pillow. Also fg. 

1629 Blitton Ox Nairvity 231 So when the Sun in bed... 
Pillows his cbin upon an Orient wave. 1796 SoutTiury 
Rudiger xxii, And Rudiger upon his arm Pillow‘d the little 
child, ¢1830 E. Irvinc in Gd. Words Jan. (1884) 46/2 
Pillowing their hopes upon sometbing else than the sanctifi- 
cation..which the Gospel hath wrought. 1832 R. & J. 
Lanxper F.xfed. Niger I.i.7 He appeared in deep reflection, 
«» pillowing his head on his hand. 

b, Of a thing: To serve as a pillow for. 

1801 SoutHey /ha/aba w. xii, Wrapt in his mantle Thalaba 
reposed, His loose right arm pillowing his easy head. 1819 
3yrRoN Fwan u. cxiv, And her transparent cheek, all pale 
and warm, Pillow‘'d his death-like forehead. 

Gc. In fa ffle. Laid on, or as on, a pillow. 

1794 Co.eRripGeE Lines on Friend who died of Frenzy 
Fever 50 ‘Mid fitful starts I nod, And fain would slcep, 
though pillowed on a clod! 18:8 Mrs. [Lire Poems Sev. 
Occas. (ed. 2) 29 Languor aud pain confess thy charin, When 
pillow 'd on thy friendly arin. 

2. intv. Vo rest the head on or as on a pillow. 

1800 W. Taytor in A/outhly Mag. VIL. 890 Like him, I 
pillow on the check, And nestle near the languid eye. a1820 
J.R. Drake Culprit Fay 55 Vhou shalt pillow on my breast 
While heavenly bieathings float around. 

3. ¢vans. Yo support or p:op 2 with pillows. 

1839 Sir J. Pacer in Jem. § Lett. v. 106 On my arm he 
came, and breakfasted witb me in his sitting-room, blanketted 
and pillowed. 1850 Life H. Heugh xxvii. (1852) 486 He 
wished to be pillowed-up more, 

Hence Pillowed (-0:d) ppl. a. (also in Arch. 
[f. Pirtow sé ] = Cusnionrb 3); Pallowing Af/ a. 

1832 L. Hunt Zo 7. L. H. 9 Thy sidelong pillowed meck- 
ness. @1851 Moir Unknown Grave x, With pillowing 
daisies for his bed. 186: Geo. Etiot Silas AY, xii, An effort 
to regain tbe pillowing arm. 1882 Ocitvie (Annandale), 
Lillowed..2. In arch. a term applied to a rounded frieze. 
Called also Pulvinated. 

Pillow, -e, obs. variants of Pinav. 

Pillow-bere (pilojbie1). a7ch. Forms: first 
element: see PILLOW; second, 4- -beer, 6-8 bear, 
(6-7 -beare), 6- -ber, -bier, (6 -beier), 5--bere: 
see BEAR sb.4 (Also 7 phillaber, 8 pillyber.) 
[f. Pir.ow sé. + Bear sb.4] = PILLow-CaseE. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Prol. 694 Ne was ther swich another Par- 
doner For in his male he hadde a pilwe beer, Which pat he 
seyde, was oure lady veyl. 1480 HWardr. Ace. Edw. 1V 
(1530) 131 Pilowe beres off fustian unstuffed iiij. 1503 
in Calr. Doc. rel. Scott, (1888) IV. 341 [For the Queen of 
Scots. .} 2 ‘pilluberes’ [of an ell long, at 2s. an ell]. 1519 
Maldon, Essex, Liber BAM. 1€0(MS.), iiii pillows, iii pillow- 
bers, licoverletts. 1538 Lance. Wells (1857) 1. 176 Sixtcyne 
pillew bea1es. 1561 Hottysusn Hom. A poth. 25 Putte thys 
into a softe sack or pilow bier. 1564 }77//s & /nv. N.C. 
(Surtees) II. 219 A pilleber having lesus sued vpon ytt. 
1566 Eng. Ch. Furniture (1266) 81 A crosse crosse (s/c) clothe, 
a pillowe beier, were sold the yeare 1560. 1598 Marston 
Pygmal. viii. 125 Aud makes him wish for sucb a Pillow- 
beare [svae appear}. 1640 in M°Dowatt /ist. Dumfries 
{1867) 405 Hollondshirts and phillabers. .damask ta!le-cloths. 

1683 in Sedfordsiire N. & Q. (1889) II. 236, I giue to ny 
goddaughter a pair of fine pillowbears. 1743 PA/L 7 rans. 
XLII. 366 Numbers of Pillows, each with its Pillow-bier. 
1771 SMOLLETT //wiPh. Cl. 2 Apr. Let. iii, Take care of.. 
the pillyber. 1776 Anstey Election Ball Wks, (1808) 222 An 
obstinate bolster Which I think I have scen you attempting, 
my dear, In vain to crain inte a small pillowbeer. 1885 
Epxa Lyart /a Golden Days 11. x. 211 A pillow-besi— 
friend of many a weary journey—lay hard by. 

Pillow-case. The washable case or covering, 
usually of white linen or cotton cloth, which is 
drawn over a pillow. 

21745 Swirt Direct. Servants viii, When you put a clean 
pillow-case on your lady's pillow. 1857 Woop Com. O17. 
Sea Shore 57 Vhe general shape of the egg [of the dog-fish]} 
has been aptly compared to a pillow-case, with strings tied 
tothe corners. 1869 E, A. Parkes Praet. //ygiene (ed. 3) 
496 The use of bedding ‘pillows and pillow-cases) 

Pi-llowless, a. [See -LEss ] Without a pillow. 

a@ 1847 E11za Cook Sung of Beggars vi, We On our pillow- 
less couch sleep as soundly as he. 

Pillowy (pilovi), 2. [f. Pittow sé. + -yY.] 
Having the quality of, or resembling, a pillow ; 
soft ; yiclding. 
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1798 Sotuesy tr. Wieland’s Oleron (1826) I. 181 Soft on 
the pillowy moss he seats his bride. 1821 Soutney Vis. 
Fudgem. i. 12 The clouds had gather'd above them High in 
the middle air, huge, purple, pillowy masses. 1871 R. 
Etus Ca/ullus \xiv. 88 Pure from a maiden's couch, from 
a _motber's pillowy bosom. 

Pillulary, Pillule: see Pitutary, PILuce. 

Pillwort (pilwzst). [f Prey s6.2+ Wort: so 
called from its small globular involucres.] Any 
plant of the cryptogamous genus /%/udaria, esp. 
the British species . elobulifera. 

1861 Miss Peary Flower. Pl. VI. 156 Pill-wort. Capsules 
globular, 4-celled, each cell containing two different kinds of 
bodies. 1864 T. Moore Srzt. Ferns, etc. 105 The pillwort 
or pepper-grass.,isa small creeping plant with grassy leaves, 
growing usually in the shallow margins of lakes and pools 
where it is occasionally overflowed ; but sometimes occurring 
entirely submerged, : 

Pillyber, Pillycane, Fillyon, obs. forms of 
PULLOW-BERE, PELICAN, VILLION 2, 

+ Pilmall, obs. (erroneous) var. of PALL- MALL. 

1672 W. Ramsey Gentlem. Comp, 1v. 133 Exercises which 
are used abroad that may befit a Gentleman .. are Pilmall, 
Gauff, tbese by striking the Ball exercise the whole Man. 

Pilo, obs. form of Pittow. 

Filo, piloe, obs. variants of Prnav. 

Pilo- (pai lo), combining form of L. pz/us hair, 
as in Pilocy’stic a.: sce quot.; Pilo-fatty a., 
in p2lo-fatty cyst = pilocystic tumour; Pilomo‘tor 
a., applied to those nerves which produce move- 
ment of the hairs; Piloni-dal a. [L. zid-us nest]: 
sec quot.; Pilo-seba'ceous a@., applied to seba- 
ceous glands that open into hair-follicles. 

1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Pilocystie tumour,a de:moid cyst, 
socalled because of its often containing hairs. 1847-9 Yedd's 
Cycl. Anat. 1V. 142/2 Veeth are frequently found in *pilo- 
fatty cysts. 1893 Aéd/icueum 18 Feb. 223/2 Observations 
upon *Pilomotor Neives. 1899 Al/butt's Syst. Aled. VALI. 
86 There are the waves of goose-skin passing over the body 
due to stimulation of the pilo motor nerves. 1893 Syd. Soe. 
Lex.,*Pilonidal sinus, a sinus occasionally found in the 
human subject as an abnormality, opening near the tip of the 
coccyx, and containing hair. 1899 Addbute’s Syst. Jed. 
VIII. 880 The orifices of the *pilo-sebaceous glands 

Pilocarpine (pailoka-spain). Chem. [f. mod. 
L. Lilocarpus, generic name in Bot. (f. Gr. mtdos 
wool, felt + xapm-ds frnit) + -INE5.] A white 
crystalline or amorphous alkaloid, C,,HigN2O2, 
obtained from the leaves of Jaborandi, /?Jocarpus 
pinnatifolius (or other species), used in pharmacy, 
So Piloca‘rpene, a volatile oil, and Piloca rpi- 
dine, an alkaloid, from the same source. 

3875 H. C. Woop Thera. (1879) 517 Pilocarpin is superior 
to jaborandi in the certainty of its action, 1880 Libr. Univ. 
Knowl. (N.Y.) VIIL. 201 According to Hardy tbe oil con- 
sists of a hydrocarbon, Ailocarpene. 1881 Watts Dict, 
Chem. 3rd Suppl. s.v. Jaborandi, 1887 Atheneum 8 Oct. 
473/2 The synthetical pilocarpidine tius obtained..is con- 
verted into pilocarpine. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v. Pilo- 
carpus, The leaflets contain a volatile oil, and the alkaloids, 
pilocarpine, jaborine, pilocarpidine, and jaboridine. ; 

+ Pilole. Obs. rare. [t. Pity sd.2 + -ole, dim. 
suff. Cf. F. pzlule, It. pillola | A small ball, a pill. 

14.. Noble Bk. Cookry (Napier 1882) 25 Mele it well and 
mak ther of small piloles. . 

Pilolite (pai loloit). Av. [f. Gr. mtdros felt 
+-LITE.} A name under which Heddle has in- 
cluded much of the Mountain-leather and Moun- 
tain-cork formerly referrcd to asbestos. 

1878 M. F. Heppte in A/in. Afag. 11. 26. 

|| Pilori (pilderi), {Abbreviation of the specific 
name.] More fully fzloré-rat, the Cuban hutia- 


conga, Capromys pilorides. 

1774 Gopsm. Wat. //ist. (1862) 1. vi. i. 454 The Pilori is a 
native of the West India Islands: and has a short tail, as 
thick at one end as the other, 1836 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) 
XIV. 133/1 One of the largest and most destructive rats. .is 
the Az/orz, or musk-rat of the Antiiles (J7us pzlorédes.. 

Pilory, obs. form of Pi.Lory. 

Pilose (pai'lds), « fad. L. pilos-us hairy, 
f. pilus hair.] Covered with hair, esp. with soft 
flexible hair; hairy; pilous. 

1753 Cuambers Cycl, Supp. s.v. Leaf, Pilose Leaf, one 
whose surface is furnished with hairs so large and long, 
as to be distinguishable by the eye separately. 1819 G. 
SaMouELLe Entomol. Compend.150 Pilose antenne. 1826 
Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. WN. xxx. 175 Of the pilose larvae 
some..have a few scattered hairs. 1877 Coves & ALLEN 
N. Amer. Rod. 865 Vhe soles..in some specimens densely 
pilose, and in others nearly naked. ; . 

b. Comb. pilose-hispid @., rough with hairs; 
pilose-setaceous a@., having pilose setz. 

1847 W. E. Sterre Field Bot, 129 Eehium violaccunt. 
Stem erect, brancbed, diffuse, pilose-hispid. //d. 13 Cex- 
tauride.. Pappus..; second row longest, pilose-setaceous, 

|| Pilose‘lla. Oés. [mod. or med.L., dim. of 
pilosa, fem. of pilosus hairy.] A name given by 
the herbalists to two Composite plants with pilose 
or woolly leaves, viz. Great Pilosella, the Mouse- 
ear Hawkweed, Hieracium Lilosella, and Small 


Pilosella, Grephalium diotcum. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. 1x. 87 The great is now called in 
Latine Pilosedia maior: in English also Great Pilosella, 
1640 Br Hatt Chr. AToder. u. xvi. 170 It is not for Chris- 
tians to be hike unto Thistles, or Teazels, which a man cannot 
touch without pricking his fingers; but rather to Pitosella 
[sic], or Mouse-eare,.. which is soft and silken. 
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Pilosity (peilpsiti). [f L. type *prlésitas, f. 
pilosus hairy, PiLosE: see -1TY.] The quality or 
state of being pilose; hairiness. 

1605 Bacon A:tv. Learn. 11. vii, § 7 That pilositie is inci- 
dent to orifices of moisture. 1626 — Sylva § 680 Deasts are 
more Hairie than Men;..And the Plumage of Birds ex. 
ceedeth the Pilositie of Beasts. 1830 Blackw. Alag. XXVIIE. 
466, I allude to the pilosity of chin. 187: Darwin Desc. 
Alaa lI. un. xx 378 note, Observations were .. made on tbe 
pilosity of 2129 black and colouied soldiers, whilst they were 
bathing. 

Pilo’so-, uscd as combining form of L. prlosus 
hairy, PILose, as in Piloso-fi'mbriate a., fringed 
with soft hairs; Piloso-hi-spid a., having some- 
what stiff hairs, 

1806 Gatrine Srit, Bot. 17 Viola. L{eaves] cordate, piloso- 
hispid. 1887 W. Piittirs Brit. Discomycetes 252 Lachnella 
aculipila... Margin piloso-finibiiate, 

Pilot (pailat), s4. Also 6 pilotte, pylotte, 
-lett, -late, 6-7 pilote, pylot(e, 6 8 pilate, 7 
pilat. fa. early mod.F. frl/otte (1529 in Hatz.- 
Darm.), piMot, Pilot (1530), mod.F. pzlote, ad. lt. 
pilota, -to (so Sp., Pg. prloto med.L. b2/élus, 1486 
in Rymer XII. 300), supposed to be altered, perh. 
by popular etymology, from Ht. pedota (Florio), 
pedotla (Du Cange), in OF. fedot (Geste des Cht- 
prois c1500). Cf. It. pfedolo, pedotlo rudder, 
stcersman, beacon. (Breusing (Aveder deutsches 
Jahrb. V.) suggests ad. late Gr. *andwrns steers- 
man, f, m7Sdv an oar, in pl. rudder.) 

Du. Ailoot, in 16-17th c. Aiyl/oot (Kilian), 47/o0f (Hexham), 
mod.Ger. g7/o#, are from Fr.] : 

1. One who steers or directs the course of a ship; 
a steersman, helmsman; sec. a person duly quali- 
fied to steer ships into and out of a haibour, or 
wherever the navigation requires local knowledge. 

1530 Patscr, 254/1 Pylotte that governeth a shippe, 
prot, 1549 Tuomas Hist. Italie 74 When any shippe 
cometh in, she taketb fyrst pilottes to sounde the waie. 
a 1568 Sa‘ir. Poems Reform. xvi. 3 Quhat pylett takis my 
schip in chairge. 1578 T. N. tr. Cong. W. India 4 His 
pilote was not expert in that nauigation, 1581 W.STAFFoRD 
Exam. Coupl. i. (1876) 26 What Ship can bee longe safe 
fiom wracke, where eucry man will take vpon hiin to bee 
a Pylate? 1624 Cart. Smitn birginia 1.1 King Henry the 
eight..made him [(S. Cabut) grand Pilate of England. ¢ 1645 
Howere Lefé. 1. xxvii. (1650) 44 Ther are Py lots, that in small 
Shallops, are ready to steer all ships that passe. a@ 1694 
Tu.rotson Sev. li. (1742) [V. 490 An experienced pilate 
and seainan, 1719 De Foe Crzsoe (1840) 11. i 8, I was like 
a ship without a pilot, that could only run before the wind. 
1847 James Conzict ii, A large shaggy great coat commonly 
at that time used by pilots. 

b. ¢ransf. and fg. One who or that which serves 
as a gnide through some unknown place or through 
a dangerous or difficult course of affairs; a guide; 
a leader in the hunting-field. 

1593 SHaks. Luer. 279 Desire my Pilot is, Peautie my 
prise, 1653 A. Witson Fas. / 161 he Pilots of the Com- 
monwealth had an eye to the dangers that lay in the way. 
1800-24 CamrBitt To Sir F. Burdett i, For forty years the 
pilot of reform! x80z G, Canninc Song in Lyra Elegant. 
(:867) No. 199 Here's to the pilot [i-e. Pitt] that weather'd 
the storm! 1883 Mrs. Kennarp Aight Sort ix, Vo take 
compassion upon an unprotected female, and constitute 
bimself her pilot for a few days. 1887 Miss Brappon Like 
§ Unlike xi, He was my pilot through some of our best runs, 

ec. Short for pélot boat, car, engine. 

1896 Daily News 16 Nov. 4/3 lt was..ten minutes past 
one wben Mr. Lawson, in his pilot, came in, having repaired 
onthe way. 1904 Wests, Gaz. 1 Sept. 3/1 Uncertainty. .as 
to whether the pilot was going through with the train or ine 
tending to pass to the siding. 

2. = pilot-cloth (see sense 6). 

1844 G. Dopp Textile Mann/f. iii. 110 Each buyer is 
invited..to look at some ‘ olives‘, or ‘ browns’, or ‘ pilots ’. 
1887 Daily News 23 Feb. 2/6 Heavy tweeds, unions, mel- 
tons, pilots, and other cheap fabrics. 

3. = Cow-caTcHer. U.S. 

1864 Wesstee, Prlot...3. The cow-catcher of a locomotive. 
(U. S$.) 1883 E. Ixcersott in Harper's Mag, Jan. 198/2 
There is no cah,..no pilot, head-liglit, or any other appur- 
tenances of an ordinary locemotive. 189: C. Roserrs 
Adrift Amer. 247 Most English people know the wedge- 
shaped pilot in front of the American engine well enough by 
repute to recognise it. 

4, a. The copperhead = filot-snake (c). b. 
Piwor-FisH t. ©. The black-bellied plover, Sgza- 


tarola helvetica. 

1782 Crevecorur Leff, 236 The most dangerous one is 
the pilot, or copperhead :.. it bears the first name because it 
always precedes the rattle-snake; tbat is, quits its state of 
torpidity in the spring a week before the other. 1835 Fxcyé. 
Brit, (ed. 7) X11. 185 zoe, The pilot swims constantly in 
front of the shark... When the sea-angel neared the ship, the 
pilot swam close to the snout, or near one of the breast fins 
of the animal. 1838 G. Trumsutt Mames § Portr. Birds 
192 Onthe coast of Virginia. . the name of Pilot has been given, 
as it is always seen leading the large flights of birds which 
the rising tides diive from the shoals and oyste1 rocks. 

5. An instrument for correcting the error of 
a compass. 1892 in WEBSTER. 

6. attrib. and Coind., Of or pertaining to a pilot 
or pilots, as /7lot-brig, -coble, -craft, -cutter, 
-crountd, -launch, -schooner, -sloop, -tower, -vessel 
that acts as a pilot or in any way as a guide, as 
pilot-balloon, -engine, -star, -train, -tunnel, -wheel ; 
pilot-bread, pilot-cloth: sce quots. ; pilot-coat = 


PILOT. 


PEA-JACKET; pilot-flag = fi/ot-jack; pilot-flame | 
= pilot-light; pilot-frame, a low truck support- 
ing the forc- part of a locomotive engine: = BoGIE 2; 
pil.t-house, an enclosed place on the deck of 
a ship, sheltering the steering-gear and the helms- 
man; the wheel-house; pilot-jack: see quots. ; 
pilot-jacket = PEA-JACKET; pilot-light, a minute 
gas-light kept burning beside a large burner, so as 
automatically to light the latter when the flow 
through it is turned on; + pilot-major,a chief pilot; 
also, an honorary title conferred ou distinguished | 
discoverers and sailors; pilot's anchor: see quot. ; 
pilot-snake, (a)a large N. American snake, Co/udber 
obsolelus ; (b) the pine-snake, /’¢uophis melanolert- 
cus; (¢) the copperhead ; pilot-water (ulsu pilot’s 
water), p.ece of water in which the service of 
a pilot is obligatory; pilot-weed, the compass- 
plant, Si/phium lacinialum; pilot-whale, the 
round-headed purpoise or ca'ing whale. Also 
PILOT-BIRDD, -BOAT, -FISH. 

1846 Mrs. Gore S&. Eng. Char, (1852) 155 To..send up.. 
such a ‘pilot-balloon as might fore-arm and forewarn his 
patron of the object of their mission. 1858 Simmonps Dict. 
Trade, Pilot-ba/loon, a2 small balloon sent up to try the 
wind. /bid.. *Pilot-bread, a name in the West Indies for 
hard or ship biscuit. 1868 Lossinc //edsou 28 A sufficient 
stock of Buston crackers, pilot-bread. or common loaf bread. 
1844 J. Tomiin Mission. Frais. 368 We met with another 
“pilot biig going up to Calcutta. 1851 H. Mecvitce MVhale 
xvi. 78 Rolled up in blue *pilot-closh. 1858 Simmonps /rct. 

, f rade, Pilot-cloth, an indigo blue woollen cloth, used for 
great coats, and for the clothing of matiners and others. 
1867 Savin Sarlor's Word-bk., * Pilot eutter, avery handy 
sharp built sea-boat used by pilots. 1838 Cir. in Ann. Key. 
40/t His engine cante intocollision with another “pilot engine. 
1895 Funk's Stand. Dict., Pilot-light..called also *pilot- 
flaine. 1843 J. WRALE Ensamples Ratlway Making p. xx, 
Engines having..what is termed a truck or “pilot frame. 
1854 J. 1.. SiepHens Centr. Amer. 1 Avoiding altogether | 
the regular *pilot-ground, at midnight [we] reached St. 
George's Bay. 1883 American V1. 40 A seaman might rise 
from the forward deck to the *pilot-house and the master's 
quarters. 1900 Everybody's Mag. 181. 529 The pilot-house, 
a wiought-irun structure situated well forward near the 
bow, and projecting 4ft. above the deck. 1858 Simmonns 
Dict. Tiade,*Pilot jack. 1894 C.N. Ropinson rit Fleet 
96 When surrounded by a white border it [the ‘jack').. is 
a signal for a pilot, and..it is known as a ‘ Pilot jack’. 
1840 Marrvat Poor Jack xxxviii, Ihe..men.. had lain 
down in their gregos and *pilot-jackets. 1890 Cen’, Dict., 
*Pilot-light. .17d@. The gas lamps in the streets of Oxford 
are now furnished with incandescent burners and pilot-lights. 
1604 E. G{rinstone) D‘Acosta’s Hist. Indies i, xi. 155 
Cape de Vert, from whence the *Pilote maior returned to 
Peru. 1820 W.Scorespy Ace. Arctie Key. 1. 72 Richard 
Chancellor, pilot-major of the fleet. 1894 Daily News 
18 Sept. 6/1 Vespucci.. was finally appointed Pilot-Major to 
the King of Spain. 1867 SmytH Sarlor‘s ih ord-dk., ° Pilot's 
anchor,a kedge used for poppies a vessel in a stream or 
tide-way. 1896 Daily News 5 Dec. 5/7 The “pilot-sloop, with 
half a dozen Exmouth pilots, put off to assist the vessel and 
get her off. 1890 Cent. Dict., °Pilvt-snake, a harmless 
snake of the United States, Coluber obsoletus. 1890 Century 
Alag, Aug. 615 '2, | killed two large snakes called the ‘ pilot. 
snake ‘, from the fact that they are generally found in the 
vicinity of rattlesnakes. 1791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. u. 156 
High in air.. Shone the bright lamp, the “pifot star of Love. 
1859 TENNYSON Eutid 1155 Enid, the pilot star of my lone 
life, Enid, my early and my only love. 1900 Daily News 
19 May 2/1 Vhe shelling of the armoured “pilot-train on its 
return journey. 1825 Act 6 Geo. /1’, c. 125 § 3 An Ap- 

renticeship of Five Years tosome * Pilot Vessel. 1788 ( Aas- 

ers’ Cred, (ed. Rees) s.v. Pilot, A pilot, when conducting 
one of his majesty's ships in *pilot-water, shall have the sole 
charge and command of the ship. 1867 SuytH Sailor's 
Word.bk , Pilot's Fairway, or Pilot's Water, a channel 
wherein, according to usage, a pilot must be employed. 
1885 Girl's Own Paper Jan. 171/1 The compass plant— 
variously known, also, as the *ptlot weed, polar plant, and 
turpentine weed —is a vigorous perennial. 1867 Athenvum 
21 Sept. 373/1 The “pilot whale, Glodiocephalus Svinevaly. 

Hence Pilotess, a female pilot; Pi-lotless a., 
without a pilot. 

1834 New Monthly Mag. XIE. 108 Our far pilotess has 
not suffered shipwreck. 1605 SvivesterR Du Sartas x. iii. 
wi, Laz 168 Though Rudder-lesse, not Pilot-lesse tnis Boat. 
1883 //arfer's Wag. Aug. 441/2 The pilotless narrows which 
fead to Fiddler's Green, whtere all good sailors go. 

Pilot, v. [f Pitor sé., or a. F. prlole-r (1530 
in Palsgr ); cf. pelotier ‘to play the Pilot’ (Cotyr.).] 

1. ¢rans. To conduct as a pilot; to direct the 
course of (a vessel) through difficult or dangerous 
waters; to steer, guide. 

1693 Luttrece Bricf Rel. (1857) 111. 152 One Chetworth.. 
pyoted in the French privateers that burnt the ford 

Viddringtons house 2 years since. 1727-41 Cuamsers Cyci. 
s.v. Pilot, Pilots.. having done their parts in piloting the 
vessel, return to shoar where they reside. 1805 NELSON in 
Nicolas Disp. (1846) VI. 471 (He] very cheerfully offered 
his services to pilot the Fleet. 1879 H. Georcr. /’rogr. & 
Pou.\. i. 256 He. .can pilot himself by the sun or the stars. 

2. lransf, and fig. To guide or conduct throngh 
unknown, intricatc, or dangerous paths or places, 
or through a difficult course ofaffairs; to conduct as | 
a ‘pilot’ in the hunting-field. 

1649 J. Evtor in Early Rec. Lancaster, Alass. (1884) 16, 

I therefore hired a..man of Nashaway..to mark trees so 
that he may Pilot me thither in the spiing. 1761 Westey 

Jrul. 1B Apr., He piloted us over the next mountain. 1838 

Dickens Wich. Nick, xxi, The big footinan. .piloted them In 
perfect safety to the street-door. 1877 Tennyson /Jarold 1, 
1, 148 Go—tbe Saints Pilot and prosper all thy wandering 
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out And homeward. 1881 Mrs. Power O'Donocuue Ladies 
on Horseback wi. vi. 94 Any man who will not take this 
trouble is unfit to pilot a lady. ; 

3. To act as pilot on (a course or way), in or 
over (an extent of water, etc.). 

1725, Pore Octyss. iv. 880 Mentor, Captain of the lordly 
crew, Safe from the secret rock and adverse storm Pilots 
the course, 1846 Aleck. Alag. July 20 [They] piloted the 
way with the Number 1 engine of the Stockton and Dar- 
lington Railway Company. 187: Browsine Hervé Xiel vi, 
Morn and eve, night and day, Have I piloted your bay. 

Ilence Piloting v/ sé. 

1716 B. Cuurces //tst. /*hitip's War (1865) 1. 126 By their 
Piloting, he soon came..to the top of the great Tree which 
the Enemy had fallen a-cross the River. 1766 J. S. Sreer 
(¢-é/e\ fhe West India Pilot, containing Piloting Directions 
for Port Royal Harbour in Jamaica. 1891 S. Mostys 
Curatiea 148 Never mind, I'fHdo the piloting. 1900 Bla: kw. 
Mag. May 655/2 Piloting, that is the placing of twoengines 
..at the head of a train, is common upon almost all our tines. 

Pilotage (poaitleteds). [a. bk. pr/o/age 1540 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), f. peloter: see prec. and -aGE.] 

1. The action or practice of piloting; the func- 
tion or office of a pilot; pilotship. 

Con:pulsory pilotage, compulsory employment of a pilot 
within certain limits, according to local law, 

@1618 Ra.rich Afpol. 55 Otherwise we must for ever 
abandon the Indies, and loose all our knowledge, and pur 
Pylotage of that part of the world. 1633 T. StarrorD 
Pac. [1té. wi. x. 325 At the other end of this Hand 
(Innisherkan} (with good pilotage) a ship of two hundred 
Tunne by day may safely come in. 1656 Blount Glossogr., 
Pilotage or Milotisin, the office or att of a Pilot. 1786-7 
BonxycastLe Astrom. i. 14 They have paid the utmost 
attention to pilotage. 1819 Scorr Leg. Afontrose xiv, 1 
shall never save the ship by my own pilotage. 1868 A/orn, 
Star 28 Mar., Mr. Candush did good service.. by pro- 
posing the abolition of coin pulsory pilotage. 

b. fransf. and fig. (cf, Pitot v, 2). 

1726 S. Sewal.t Diary 16 May, by the pilotage of the Lt. 
Governour's Servant... Went the way by Mr. Prescott’s 
Meetingliouse. 1848 Dickexs Domdley vi, He left the room 
nnder the pilotage of Mrs. Chick. 1887 Sir R. H. Roperts 
In the Shires ii. 22 A chosen fot..look to him for pilotage 
through the line of gates. 

2. ‘YVhe cost or charge for piloting; pilotage dues. 

162z Matynes Anc. Law -Alerch. 141 The Merchant hike- 
wise doth couenant to pay Pilotage, if a Pilot be vsed to 
biing the ship into the harbor. 1825 Act 6 Geo. /V’,c. 125 
§ 38 Every Pilot so taken to Sea..snall, over and above his 
pilotage, have and receive ‘en Shillings and Sixpence fer 
Diem, 1840 Marrvat Poor Fack xxviii, I've got all my 
pitotage too, so 1in a tich man. 

3. An association, authority, or establishment for 
supervising a body of pilots. 

1883 7ymes 17 Jan. 12%4 Ef frost persists and ice increases, 
the pilotage will probably refuse pilots to sailing vessels, 
unless they are assisted by tugs. 

4. alirth , as pilolage cerlificale, dues, signal. cte. 

1830 Lvett /’rinc. Geol. 1. 230 Many Swedish officers of 
the pilotage establishment declared .. in favour of this 
opiition. 1873 in Bedford Sarlor'’s Pecket BR, isi. (1875) 68 
The International Code Pilotage Signal indicated by P. T, 
1905 Westin. Gaz. 27 Apr. 7/2 At the time of the accident 
the ship was in pilotage waters. 

Pilotaxitic (pai lo,teksitik), a. Afi. [As if 
f. *pilotaxile (f. Gr. mtAo-s felt + ragis arrangement 
+-ITE) + -1c.] (Sce quot.) 

3888 F. H. Haicu in Teall Srit. Petrogr. Gloss., Pilo- 
faxitic, the name given by Rosenbusch, .to a holocry stalline 
structure especially characteristic of certain poi phyrites and 
basalts. The groundimass of these rocks consists essentially 
of slender laths and microlites of felspar in felted aggrega- 
tion. and often presents fluxion phenomena. 

Pilot-bird. [!. Piretsé. + Birp.] A name 
apphed to various birds: ta. A sea-bird of the 
W. Indics (04s.); b. An Australian bird, Z’yc20- 
plicus floccosus, ¢@. ? An albatross (quot. 1858). 

1678 Panceirs (ed. 4), The Pilot Bird, a certain Bird about 
the Caribe Islands, which gives notice to Ships that sail 
that way, when they come near any of those Islands. 
(Hence in Bairev, Crapper 7echvol. Dict., and later Dicts.] 
1888 R. L. Stevenson Diary in G. Palfour Life (igor) 11. 43 
Some aitendant pilot birds, silent, brown-suited, quakerish 
fellows, infinitely graceful on the wing. 1893 Agus (Mel- 
bourne) 25 Mar. 4/6 (Mortis) Here, close together, are eggs 
of the ly1e-bird and the pilot-biid—the last very rare, and 
only found quite lately in the Dandenong Ranges. 1903 
Norn (of Sydney, N.S.W.) Let. to Prof, A Newton, 
Relative to the name of ‘ Pilot-bird’ for Pycacptilus floe- 
cosus, this species has been so labeiled in the National 
Museum, Melbourne, for the past twenty-five years. ‘The 
name is piohably derived from its loud and distinct notes 
quite unlike those of any otlrer species. 

Pi-lot-boat. 
shore in order to meet incoming vesscls. 

1588 T. Iickock tr. Frederich’s Voy. 14 Like to our little 
pilot boats. 1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4632/3 He came not to 
Anchor, oniy spoke with a Pilot-Boat. 1832 Marryat JV, 
Forster i, A..note sent on shore by a pilot-boat. 

Pilotee (pailatz:).  [f. Pihor v.+-£E.] A person 
who is piloted, e. g. in the hunting-field. 

1883 Mrs. Kennarp Right Sortix, The pilotee can always 
see what he [the ‘ pilot ‘] is doing, how haid he rides, how 
well he goes. 


+Piloteer. Os. [f. Por v. + -EER.] One 
who pilots (a ship); a pilot or stecrsman. 

©1645 Howe tt Lett. (1650) $11. 8 As tothe Pole the lilly 
bends In a sea-compas.. Wherby the wandring piloteer 
His cours in gloomy nights doth steer. 


Pilot-fish. [f Pitot sé. + Fisu st.1] 
1. Asmall carangoitd fish of warm seas, Maucrates 
ductor, reputed to act as a pilot or gtide to the 


PILT. 


shark; it is of a silvery blue colour, with dark 
vertical bars upon the back. 

1634 Sir T. Herpert Yrav. 5 Sharkes..are alwayes 
directed by a little specled fish, called a pilot fish, by 
guiding their Monster-masters to a prey. 1712 E. Cooke 
Voy. S. Sea 27 Pilot-Fishes, which the Shark, tho’ never so 
hungry, does not devour. 1833 Marryat ?. Ssfuiple xii, 
When you meet the pilot-fish, the shark arn‘t fur off, you 
know, 1835 Excycl. Brit (ed. 7) X11. 185/1 Naucrates 
ductor, the famous pilot-fish of navigators..,so named from 
its habit of keeping company with ships at sea, and frequently 
swimming beneath their bows. 

2. Applied to other fishes: a. A general term 
for the Cavangidz, as the amber-fish (.Ner7o/a dor- 
salis), or the rudder-fish (Serto/a zonala); b. The 
remora or sucking-fish (Zchenets); ¢. The round- 
fish (Coregonus guadrilateralts). 

1792 Mar. Rippete boy. A/aderva 69 The pilot or rudder 
fish. (1835 Aveycl. Brit. (ed.7) XII. 186/1 ‘The name of 
pilot has been bestowed on various other fishes, and the 
genus Naucrates itself contains several species. ] 

Pilotism (pailetizm). [f. Pinot sé. + -1sm.] 
The practice of a pilot; pilotage. 

1611 Corcr., Prlvtage, Pilotisme; th‘office, or Art of a 
Pilot. 1652-62 Hevuin Cossogr. Introd. (1674) 24 1 Petrus 
de Medina..and Johannes Aurigarius..chief Writers in the 
Art of Pilotirm. 1776 S. J. Pratr (@upil of leas. 11. 32, 
I am between a Scylla anda Charybdis, and uncommonly 
skilful must be my pilotism, or I must split upon the rocks. 

Pilotry. vare. [f. PiLor sd. +-ny.] = PiLoraceE, 

1744 Harris /hoce Treat. Notes (1763) 278 Asa Ship isthe 
End of Ship- building, or Navigating the End of Pilotry. 1842 
Blakw. May. L1. 318 Under such skilful pilotry did I pass 
days and nights in the prosecution of my one great purpose. 


Pilotship. rare. [f. Piorsé.+-sure.] The 
discharze of the office or function of a pilot. 

1664 in Brand //ist. Nezucastle (1789) 11, 703 The pytott- 
ship.. bringing up and carying down, and in and out, of 
all such ships. 1692 Lond. Gaz. No. 2814/3 ‘hey com- 
mitted the Pilotship tothe 5 Dutch Men, 1711 SuaFirss. 
Charact. (1737) HI. 158 Whither bound? On what husiness? 
Under whove pilotship, government, or protection ? 

+ Pilo-tte, obs. form of PELLET 54.1 

14.. Noble Bk. Cookry (Napier 1882) 92 Mak it in pilottes 
as gret as plomes 

+ Pilotty, piloty. 04s. [ad.F.pilotis,f. piloter 
to drive piles, f. Az/of a pile, augm. of fr/e pile.] 
A foundation of piles driven into the sea, upon 
which a building is erected. 

1688 Burnet Left. (1708) 129 To see so vast a City [Venice] 
situated thus in the Sea..the Pilotty supplying the want of 
Earth to build on. /éfd. 299 Unless the Foundation go 
very Deep, or that it be laid upon Piloty. 

Pilou, Piloury,e, obs. tf. Pittow, PinLer. 

Pilous .psi'les), a. fad. L. pe/osas hairy (in F, 
pileux): see -oUS, and ct. Prtose.] Characterized 
by or abounding in hair; of the nate or con- 
sisting of hair; hairy, pilose, pileous. 

1658 J. Robinson £ndo.xa,etc. 124 Whe excrements of vora- 
cious doggs, which is seen to be very pilous. 1661 Lovett 
Llist. Anun, & Min. \ntrod., Vhe eares are..pilous in the 
rat. 19776 J. Lee /ntroa. Got. Explan. ‘Terms 385 /’tlosur, 
pilous, covered with long Hats that appear distinctly. 
1836-9 Lodd's Cycl. Anat. 11. 380/1 No pilous system.. 
exists in any of the Gasteropods. 1842 Mostacu in /’7oc. 
Berw, Nat. Club i. No. 10. 33 It is covered with a rough 
pilous epidermis. 1874 Covers Birds N. WW, 291 The face 
lacking the crintson velvety pilous area. 

Pilow(e, obs. form of Pittow. 


+ Pilpate. Oés. rave. Also pyl-. Short for 


| pilled pale tonsured head, i.e. pricst (with allusion 


to prelate): sce PILLED 2. 

1530 ‘Tinnate Pract. Prelates 1 vij, If it had bene as 
greatlye vnto the profyte of the pope and his pilpates, I wold 
saye prelates, as it were to the honoure of god. 1560 BECon 
New Catech. Wks. (1564) 496 Vhese smeared Pylpates, I 
would saye, Prelates, first of all accused hym. 

baba 


Pilpulist. Aadsbinism. [f. Heb. pelpul (f. 


pilpel to debate hotly, referred by some to fé/fel 


A boat in which pilots cruise off | 


pepper) + -1st.] A subtle or keen disputant, esp. 
ln rabbinical argumentation. [lence Pilpuli‘stic a. 

1859 P, BEATON JYewsiu East u. iil. 93 There is not among 
them a talmudist or pilpulist of any reputation. 1878 1. 
Auntr, Rev. CKXVI1. go To exercise the understanding in 
pilpulistic tournaments. 1898 Zancwitt Dreamers Ghetto 
237 We passed by the village Beth-Hamidrash, whence loud 
sounds of ‘pilpulistic ' (wire-drawn) a1guinent issued. . 

+ Pilsenite. JA/in. Obs. [a. Ger. pilsentl 
(Kenngott, 1853), f. Deutsch-Pilsen, Elungary, 
where fonnd.] An obsolete synonym of WENRLITE. 

1868 Dana A7in, (ed. 5) Index. 

+ Pilser. Obs. rare—°. (See quots.) 

1736 Ainswortu, A pilser, wusca duminibus advolitans, 
17§§ JoHNSON, Ps/sev, the moth or fly that runs intoa candle 
flame. Asnsworth. (Hence in mod. Dicts.] 

+ Pilt, pult,v. Ods. Forms: a, 2-4 pulte(n; 
B, 2-5 pilce(n, 3-4 pylte; y. 4-5 pelte. /a./. 
a. 3-4 pulte, 4-5 pult; 8. 3-4 pylte, pilte, 5 
pylt; 7. 4-5 pelt(e. a. pple. a. 2-3 i-, y-pult, 
3-4 pult; B. 3-5 pilt, 4 pylt, 4-5 pylte; y. 5 
pelt. [ME. pri/ten, pyllen, pillen, rept. an un- 
recorded OF, *pylian. 

App. ad. L. puftare to beat, strike, knock; cf, OE. tyrnan, 
ad. L. fornare. No examples of Ault, pylt, pict, in sense r 
or 2, are known after 1400, nor of sense 3 after ¢ 1430 (when 
Pult in this sense was generally succeeded by Juté.. Instances 
of fe/t occur somewhat fater in a Northern text; but it is 
doubtful whether this is the mod.Eng. verb Pett.] 
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1. ¢vaxs. To thrust, push ; to tbrust away or out. 

a. 61175 Lamb, Lom. 129 Heo weren ipult ut of paradise. 
¢1275 Lay. 7527 Nemnius pulte vp [¢ 1205 haf vp] hisscelde. 
Tbid. 10839 Bruttes pane broc Galli cleopede, For pat Liuus 
Gallus was bar on i-pult pus. cx1z90 5, Ane. Leg. 1. 56/78 
Huy harleden lim wel faste, And smiten and pulten here 
and bere. /béd. 328/189 Darstbov bine moder pulte? 1297 
R. Grove. (Rolls) App. EF. 22 Hit was be spere.. pat was 
ypult to his herte. ¢ 1305 S¢. Andrew 72 in LE. £. P. (1862) 
100 In to pe vrpe hi pulte faste pe tue endes of be Rode. 
¢1320 Cast, Love 207 Out of his heritage he is pult For 
synne and for his owne gult. 1377 Lano.. P. P/. B. vit. 
g6 A pykc is on pat potente to pulte [v. ~~ pelte, pilte, putte; 
a. punge, C, pulte, putte] adown be wikked. @ 1380 AZinor 
Poems fr. Vernon MS. \il. g2 Mi moub 1 pulte, my sweore 
I streizt To cusse his feet. ¢1380 Sir Ferumé. 774 [He] 
pulte is bowels in ageyn. 

8. ¢x200 7 rin. Coll. Hout. 197 Pe neddre..hire oder eare 
pilted hire tail ber inne. 1303 R. Brunne Hand/. Synne 
1296 Ho-so curseb wiboutyn gyit Hyt shal on hys hede 
be pylt. 271370 Aobt. Cicy/e § 89 And so hath he done for 
my gylte: Nowam y of my lande pylte. 

y- 13.. Guy Warw. (A.) 4086 Pat heued bai han on a spere 
y-sett;..Mani on pelt her finger per-to. a@1400 Octavian 
595 The lyonesse..on the schyp sche gan to clym.. The 
schypmen. .ofte her pelte ynto the see. c1460 Towneley 
a/yst. xxi. 284 Yit wold I gif of my gold yond tratoure to 
pelt [xzes swelt, belt, felt} ffor euer. 

b. fg. To impel, drive, force. 

ar2z50 Owl & Night. 871 Mid inine songe ich hine pulte 
Pat he groni for his gulte. 

2. To put forcibly. 
by force. 

a, 1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 7713 Woso..slou hert ober hind. 
Me ssolde pulte [v. ~. putte] out bobe is eye & makye him 
pur blind. 13.. Verses for Palm Sunday xxii. in Ret, Ant. 
JI. 244 To dethe a wolde hym pulte. 

B. ax3z00 Fali & Passion 56 1n E. F. P. (1862) 14 Fort 
godis sone in rode was pilt. a@1300 Yen Command. 12 
/éid, 16 Whan 3e swerip gret opis in rode pou piltist him 
apan. ¢1350 1W/ill. Palerie 4219 Neuer-more for no man 
mowe [bei] be deliuered, ne pult out [of] prison. /8éd. 4593 
He bar donn vs alle, & pult vs in prison. 

y. €1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4550 Pe paynyms to dede 
war pelt,. whils pai [cristen men} dede dyntes delt. 

3. To put, place, set; to apply. /2/¢ out, to put 
forth, publish, exhibit, display. 

a. 1297 R. Gtouc, (Rolls) 9550 So pat it was uorp ipult 
pat pe king and heo So sibbe were pat hii ne mi3zte leng to 
gadere beo. c1300 Behe? 1316 He nele bileve nevere mo, 
Bote 3e pulte youre hond therto to bringe ous out of wo. 
1377 Lanct. P. P/. B.1. 125 Ac lucifer lowest lith of hem 
alle; For pryde pat he pult[z. 77. pelt, putte, put, puttede]out. 

B. cxr2§0 Gen. & Ex. 2214 Do bretere seckes hauen he 
filt, And in euerile de siluer pilt. « 1300 Fal & Passion 29 
in £. £. P. (1862) 13 Womman mai turne man-is wille whare 
zho wol pilt hir to, ¢ 1325 Lad le Freie 136 With a lace of 
silke therin pilt. ¢ 1400 Gamelyn 894 Sitthen in gode office 
be kyrg hath alle then pilt. ¢1430 Two Cookery-bks. 21 
Take pin pombe & pylt ber-on, & 3if it cleuey, let it boyle. 

y. ¢1320 Str Tristr. 1520 His moupe opened bai And 
pelt treacle in pat man. : 

4. intr, To tbrust oneself, push; to impinge 


with force; pvltex ajzean, to rebound, 

a. a12z25Ancr.R 366 Hwar se muchel dunt is, hit pulted 
up azean 0 beo pet per neih stonded. Sikerliche, hwose is 
neih him pet ikepte pe heuie duntes, hit wule pulten [v.~ 
butten, bulen] on him. 

B, y. @1300 K. Horn (Harl.) 1433 Ffykenild ajeyn hire 
pyle [Land 1415 pulte, Card. 1470 pelte] mid his suerdes 
hylte. 

Hence + Pilting, pulting vé/. sé., pushing, 
thrusting, impact. 

a12z25 Aucr. R. 366 Pe pultunge is ful liht to bolien uor 
his luue bet underueng so heure duntes. 1297 R. Grouc. 
(Rolls! 4313 Per was pultinge & ssouinge & stroc monyon. 


+ Pilt, pult, sd. Ods. rare. [f. prec. vb.] A 
thrust; a ptish. 

13.. Sir Beues (A.) 3466 Damme, for-zeue me pis gilt, I 
ne zaf be nober dent ne pilt! a1350 Chi/dh. Fesus 422 He 
ful a doun ded for is gult, Ne hadde he nobur dunt ne pult. 

Piltock (pi‘ltak). da’. Also g piltack, -tik. 
(Of unascertained etymology; app. a diminutive.] 
The name in Shetland, Orkney, and Caithness of the 
coal-fish, A/erv/angus carbonartus, in its second year. 

1793 Statist. Acc. Scot. V. 190 Piltocks, sillocks, haddocks, 
mackarels, and flounders, are got immediately upon the 
shore. 1822 Hispert Descr. Shetd. Jsé. 119 About the inonth 
of May ensuing, they are found to have grown from 8 to 
1§ inches, acquiring during this period of their growth the 
name of Piltocks. 1883 J. Sanos in Standard 12 Oct. 6/5 
A boat that was fishing for piltocks, or saithe. . 

attrib, 1883 Cham. Frnt. 211 Blue-eyed fishermen with 
their circular piltock nets over their shoulders. 

Pilu, obs. form of Pittow. 

Pilular (pilivlis), a. [f. L. type *prdudlar-zs, 
f. prlula Piut sb.2; see -AR.) Of, pertaining to, 
or characteristic of a pill; ot the nature of a pill 
or pills. 

1802 Aled. Fru. VILL 48 This preparation .. may be 
exhibited in a pilular form. 1822 Btackw. Mag. X1. 16 
Pilular productions of the pestle. 1883 R. Hatpane IVork- 
shop Receipts Ser. 1. 281/1 Evaporate the alcoholic tinc- 
ture to a pilular consistence. 

+ Pilulary, ¢. Os. rare. [ad. mod.L, pilulari- 
us, {, pilula Pitt sb.2: see -anyl, Cf. F. pide- 
laire.| Applied to a beetle whicb rolls up dung 
into small balls: cf. dzzg-beetle (DUNG sb. 5c). 

1661 Lovett /fist. Anim. & Asin. Intiod., The pilularie 
beetle and spanish flies. 1765 Universal Mag. XXXVII. 

130/1 The worm that is transformed into the pillulary and 
stercorary beetle. 
fee 1 


Pilule (pi'lizl). 


Pill out, to put or take out 


Also 6-9 pillule. 
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pilule, ad. L. pilula: see Pity sb.2] A pill; a 
small pill. 

1543 TRAHERON tr. ego's Chirurg. xv. 25b/2 The dose or 
geuynge of these pillules is {etc.] according to y® strength 
of y® patient. 1580 Hottysanp Yycas. Fr. Tong, Pilules, 
pillules, or as we call them pilles. 1891 Pad/ Mall G. 24 Dec. 
3/1 The Bible. .is apt to pall when served up, as Mr. Ruskin 
says, in pilules. : : 

Hence Pi-lulist, a dealer in pills. 

1807 Edin, Rev. X1, 66 Is he refreshed by immediate fees 
like the accomplished pillulist? : 

Piluli'terous, a ([f. L prlula Pit sb.2 + 
-FERous.]  Pill-bearing. bearing globular bodies. 

1730-6 Bairey (folio), Pi/udiferous, beaiing or producing 
round berries or fruit like pills. 1858 Mayne E-xrfos. Lex., 
Urtica pilulifera is so named because of its fruits, which, 
by their union, form a globulous mass: piluliferous. 

Pilulous (pitlilos), 2. [f. as prec. + -ous.] 

Resembling a pill; pill-like in size, minute. 
_ 1872 Gro. Exior A/iddlem. ii, Has any one ever pinched 
into its pilulous smallness the cobweb of pre-matrimonial 
acquaintanceship? 1905 Athengum 1 July 7/2 Literature 
is made to descend on them in a gracious rain of pilulous 
duodecimos. — : 

Pilve, pilwe, pilwo, obs. forms of PrtLow. 

+ Pi-lwater. Ods. rare. The Manx shearwater. 

1603 Owen Pembrokeshire (1892) 131 The Countrie yeeldeth 
allso diuerse other fowle, as wild geese,.. both sorts of dyvers 
or dippers, the pilwater, the Wigion. 

Pily (pail), a1 Her. [f. Prive 56.1 4+-y: cf. 
Paty, etc.] Divided into a number of piles, the 
ntuimber and direction being ustially indicated. 

1638 Guituim Heraldry v. iv. (ed. 3) 376 He beareth Barry 
pily of eight peeces, Gules and Or. ¢1828 Berry Lucycd. 
Herald. I. Gloss., Pily of eight, traverse in point to the 
sinister fesse. /did., Pily beudy merely diflers from fily 
tarry by throwing the piles bendways. .instead of barways. 

Pily (pei'li), 2.2 [f. Pive 56.6 2+-y.J] Having 
a pile or nap (as velvet); of tbe nature of a pile. 

1533 dec. Ld. High Treas. Scot. (1925) V1. 80 To be the 
King ane ryding galcoit, vj quarteris pylte franche gray. 
1878 Scritner's Wag. XV1. 101/1 Vhe coat should be what 
is called ‘ pily';—a mixture of hard and soft hair. 1889 'G. 
Srastes’ Dog Owners’ Keunel Comp. v. § 4. 54 The cont 
[of the Dandie Dinmont] is pily, or mixture of about two- 
thirds hardish hair and one-third linty—i.e. soft, but not 
silky. 1894 M.H. Hayes Jden & #Jorses xiii. (ed. 2) 190 
That few, if any,..knew mucli about the virtues of thick 
*pily’ coir matting and strail.jackets for horses. 

+ Pilyie, v. Sc. Ods. Also pilgie. fad. F. 
piller = Vr, pilhar, Sp. pillar, Pg. pilhar to pillage, 
It. pégliare (to take) : repr. a late L. type *prlzare, 
*pilcare, for L. pilire to deprive of hair, make 
bare, f. Ards hair.) vans. To pillage, plunder. 

15.. Aberdeen Regr. XV. (Jam.), Pilyeit in. the streme 
be menn of wair or serevaris, or ony guddis cassin be storine 
of wedder. ¢1575 in Balfour's Practicks (1734) 635 To tak 
and pilgie that quhilk thay may of the said prize. 1598 Sc, 
Acts Fas. VT (1816) 1V. 190/2 Samekle of the said armour 
as salbe pilleit or lost by sey. 

Pimaric (pime rik, pai-),@. Chem. [mod. f. 
Linus) mar(tlima) + -1c; in F, pimarique.} In 
primaric acid, ‘an acid resin (C»H.,O,) occurring 
in the turpentine of Pus maritima’ (Watts). 

1857 Mitter Evewe. Chem. 111, 502 White resin or galipot 
is obtained from Bordeaux turpentine, furnished by the 
Pinus maritima, and consists almost entirely of an acid 
resin, the pémaric. 1880 Garrop & Baxter A/at. Med. 364 
The Resin consists of three isomeric acids, Pimaric, Pinic, 
and Sylvic, differing in their solubility in alcohol, Pinic 
acid is soluble in cold alcohol; sylvic in warm alcohol; 
pimaric requires boiling spirit ; the formula. .is Ca H:<902, 

+ Pimblé-stone, pimple-stone, obs. nasalized 
var. of PEBBLE-STONE. 

1577 Frampton Yoy/ud News 1. (1596) 73 Pure Pimple 
stones of a brooke or River. 1622 Matynes duc, Law- 
Aderch. 491 To lay little pimble stones vnder their tongue, 
to eleuate the same. oA fan 

+ Pime. Ods. rare—'. [? Imitative.] A plaintive 
cry, a wail or whine. 

¢1470 Henryson Mor. Fab, vin. (Preach. Swallow) xxiv, 
The swallow swyth put furth ane pietious pyme, Said, ‘Wo 
is him can not be war in tyme’, 

Pimelic (pime'lik), 2. Chem. [f. Gr. mipedn 
fat + -1c.) In /rmelte acid, an acid (C;H,,0,) 
obtained in small crystalline grains by the action 
of nitric acid on various fatty substances. Hence 
Pimelate (pi*mélct), a salt of pimelic acid. 

1838 R. D. Tuiomson in Brit. Anz. 349 Pimelic acid. .was 
obtained by Laurent from the mother liquor. 1857 Miter 
Elem, Chem. W11. 422 Pimelic acid. 1866 Watts Dict, Cheut. 
IV. 646 Pimelate of methyl. 

Pimelite (pi'mélsit). Afi. [Named by Kars- 
ten, 1800, f. Gr. mtpeAn fat: see -1TE1.] A hy- 
drous silicate of aluminium, iron, nickel, and 
magnesium, of apple-green colotr, greasy in ap- 
pearance and to the toncb. 

1808 T. Attan Vames Min. 49 The name of pimelite has 
been given by Karsten, 1868 Dana A7Z¢x. (ed. 5) 510 Pime- 
lite gives water in the closed tube. 


Pimelode (pi:méléad). /chthyol. [ad. mod.L. 
Pimelodus, a generic name, f. Gr. a peawons like 
fat, fatty, f. mipeAn fat: see -ope.] A cat-fish of 
the genus Pimelodus. So Pi'melodine c., belong- 
ing to the Pimelodine, a subfamily of cat-fishes 
of the family S7duridex, typified by the genus /’7/e- 
lodus; sb. a cat-fish of this subfamily. 


PIMLICO. 


+ Piment. 0/s. Also 3-5 (8) piement, 4 
Pimente, 4-6 pyement, 4-6 (8) pyment, 5-6 
pymente. [a. OF. prmend, earlier piument (12th. 
in Hatz.-Darm.) = Pr. pement, pigment, Sp. pi- 
miento:—L. pigmentum, orig. pigment, paint, also 
(scented) nnguent ; in med.L. sceuted or spiced con- 
fection, spiced drink (Du Cange). See also next.] 

l. A drink composed of wine sweetened with 
honey and flavoured with spices. 

@ 1225 Ancr. K. 404 Loke hwu heo 3uldenhim! uor piment 
of swete huni luue, eisil of sur nid, c¢ 1300 Hazelok 1728 
Pyment to drinke,and godclare. ¢ 1374 Ciiaucer Boeth. 11. 
met. v. 35(Cainb. MS.), They cowde make no pyment nor 
clarree. 1390 Gower Couf. IIL. 12 Vhat on [tonne} is full of 
such piment Which passeth all entendeinent. ?¢1475 Sgr. 
Lowe Degre 760 Wyne of Greke, & muscadell, Both clare, 
pyment,and rochell. 1530 Patscr. 254/1 Pyment, Arment. 
1725 C. W. Forses Let. 6 Apr. in Burton Lif, Drink pyment 
to your meat dashed with strong wine. 1824 HrENDERSON 
in Blackiv, Mag. XVI. 16 The varieties of piment most 
fiequently mentioned are the Hippocras and Clarry. 

2. A scented or perfumed ungtent. 

ce 1290 S. Lng. Leg. I. 466/130 Min heued.. with no-manere 
Oynement Ne smeordest, with none salue ne with no piement. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 3702 (Cott.) Pe odor o pi uestement It 
sinelles als o piement. 1382 Wryctir Esther ii. 12 Sixe 
monethis,.thei shulden vse maner pimentis and swote spice. 
— /sa, \vii.g Thou ., enournedest thee witb kingus oyne- 
ment, and multepliedest thi pymentus. 

= PIMENTO 1, Cayenne pepper. (F. Azmend.) 

1705 tr. Bosman's Guinea xvi. 305 ‘The last sort of Pepper 
called liere Piement, and in Europe Spanish Pepper, grows 
here in abundance. 

Pimento (pimento). [ad. Sp. prmtenta, Pg. 
pimenta pepper (generally), repr. L. pigmentum, 
in med.L. spiced drink, hence spice, pepper (gener- 
ally). Sp. pimiento, F. prment are applied to 
Cayenne or Guinea pepper, capsicum; in Eng. 
the name has passed to allspice or Jamaica pepper, 
Pg. pimenta da Jamaica, ¥. piment de Jamaique.) 

+1. Formerly, Cayenne or Guinea pepper. Ods. 
[2673 Ray Journ. Low C,. 494 Vhey{Spaniards] delight much 
in Pimentone, i.e. Guiny pepper.) 1697 tr. C'/ess D'Aunoy's 
Trav, (1706) 241 They perswade ine to eat some of a Fruit 
they call Pimento, which is as long as ones Finger, but as 
hot as Pepper, : 

dz. Now, The dried aromatic berrics of the tree 
Eugenia Pimenta (see 3); also called Jamaica 
pepper or allspice (¥. piment de Jamaigue, Pg. 
pimenta da Jamaica). 

1690 /fist. Acc. W. Indies in Harl, Mise. (ed. Park) II. 
371 Piemento is another natural production of.. Jamaica; 
from whence many call it Jamaica pepper. 1718 Quincy 
Compl. Disp. 84 Pimento, is call’d by the common People 
All-Spice. 1783 Justamonp tr. Naynal's Hist. Indies V1. 
332 These berties .. turn brown and acquire a spicy smell, 
which in England hath given the name of all spice to this 
pimento. 2832 Veg. Subst. Food 364 Pimento combines the 
flavour and properties of many of the oriental spices. : 

3. The tree which yields this spice, Eugenda 
Pimenta or Pimenta officinalis (N.O. Myrtacez), 
an evergreen, native of the West Indies, and much 
cultivated in Jamaica; also, the wood of this tree. 

1756 P. Browne Yaimeaica (1789) 247 Pimento, or All-spice. 
.. The berries of this tree have an agreeable aromatic and sub- 
astringent taste. 1777 Rosertson //ist. Amer, (1783) 11. 
104 Pimento, a small tree, yielding a strong aromatic spice. 
1892 Joseph Garduer & Sons’ Monthly Circular 1 Oct, 
Pimento, £5 per ton. 1893 M°Cartuy Red Diamonds 11. 
43 The dried seeds of pimento. 

4. attrib,, as pimento myrtle, tree, wood = 3; 
pimento walk, a plantation of pimento trees; 
pimento water, a cordial made froin pimento. 

1712 W. Rocers Voy. (1718) 126 He built two Hutts with 
Piemento trees. /éid., ‘The Piemento Wood .. served him 
both for Firing and Candle, and refiesh'd him with its 
fragrant Smell. 1825 Gendt/. Wag. XCV. 1, 216 ‘The Pimento- 
tree grows to the height of 30 or 4o feet, with a very straight 
trunk, J/é/d., A Pimento walk, when in full blossom, ts a 
very delightful object. 1836 Maccitiivray tr. Humboldt's 
Trav, xxiv. 371 The pimento-myrtle is produced in tbe 
woods, 1847 I. J. Seymour Severe Dis, 1. 2 Rhubarb and 
P-ppermint, or nitre and soda in pimento water enable the 
stomach to bear its load. 

+ Pimge'net. s/ang or dial. Obs. Forms: 7 
pimpgenet, pimginnit, 7-8 -ginit, 8 -ginet, 
-gennet, 9 pimgenet. [Origin unknown. For 
Forby’s conjecture in qtiot. @1825, evidence is 
wanting; the alleged sense ‘ pomegranate’ is not 
recorded in Eng. Dial. Dict.] A pimple: see quots. 

1693 tr. Cow/ley's Plants 1. in C.'s Wks. 22 My conquering 
hand Pimpgenets cannot shun, Nor blackish, yellow spots 
the Face o’er-run. 1694 Duston's Ladies Dict.(N.),To stand 
..parching his pimginits, carbuncles, and buboes. @1700 B, E. 
Dict. Cant. Crew, Pimngtnnit, a \arge, red, angry Pimple. 
1719 D’Urrey Pills V.314 The Lass with a Wainscot Face, 
and from Pim-ginets free. a 1825 Forsy Voc, E. Anglia, 
Pimgenet. 1. A very delicate and mincing diminutive of 
pienrgenet for pomegranate. 2. A small red piinple. Possibly 
a hyperbolically figurative application of the first sense. 
1847-78 HatuiweLt, /igenet, a small red pimple, ‘ Nine 
pimgenets make a pock royal’, Old Saying. 

+ Pimlico!. Ods.  [app. a place-name or 
personal surname. ] 

1. Name of a place of resort (perh. from the 
name of its proprietor) at Hogsdon (now Hoxton), 
a suburb of London, formerly celebrated for its 
ale, cakes, etc.; also, ale named after this place. 

ae 


PIMLICO. 


[1598 Vewes /rone Hogsdon (N.), Hey for old Ben Pimlico's | 


nut-browne.} 1609 (¢/¢/e) Pimlyco, or Runne Red Cap. ‘Tis 
a Mad World at Hogsdon. 1610 B. Joxson Alch. v. ti, 
Gallants. seene to flock here..as toa second Hogs-den, In 
dayes of Pimlico and Eye-bright! 1614 J. COOKE Greene's 
Tu Quogue in Hazl. Dodsley XI. 233, 1 have sent iny 
daughter this inorning as far as Pimlico, to fetch a draught 
of Derby ale. 1670 in J. Nichols Cold. Poems (1780) 111, 263 
Or stout March-beer, or Windsor-ale,.. Or Pimlico, whose 
too great sale Did marr it. ; 

2. A drinking-vessel of some kind. 

1654 Gayton Pleas, Notes 111. vi. 103 No small service 
nor miser glasses will doe the businesse here, nor Pimlicos 
discharg d to the round in the middle. 

3. Some white dress fabric. 

1687 Hist. Sir J. Hawkwood ii. 23 The laughing Fellow, 
dressed up in Pimlico. as Painters. .Pictuie..the shadow of 
a Ghost. 1760 Life Colton in Walton's Angler u. p. xx, 
To bedizen them out in Pimlico, or bloat them up with 
turgid bombast. 

Pimlico” pi:mliko). [Echoic, from the cry of 
the bird.) ta. Variant of Pesztico. Ods. b. 
The Australian friar-bird: see FRIAR sd. 6, 

1848 J. Goutp Birds A ustratialV. pl. 58 From the fancied 
resemblance of its notes to these words, it has obtained from 
the Colonis=ts the various names of ‘ Poor Soldier’, ‘ Pimltco’, 
‘Four o'clock *, etc. iy 

Pimp pimp), sé.) [Origin obscure. 

Generally thought to be in some way related to 16the. F. 
punper vb., pr.pple. Armpant alluring or seducing in outward 
appeaiance or dress, pimpesouée a pretentious woman (Hatz. 
Daim). F. pimper is taken as = Pr. prupar, pipar to 
render elegant(Littré). But these leave much to be explained 
in tbe history of the woid before 1600. ]} ‘ 

One who provides means and opportunities for 
unlawful sexual intercourse; a pander, procurer. 

1607 Mipvieton Five Gallauts 1.1. 36 First Courtesan.— 
Our pimp’s grown proud. 1666 Perys Diary 10 June, The 
Duke of York is wholly given up to his new mistress... 
Mr. Brouncker, it seems, was tbe pimp to bring it about. 
1711 STEELE Spect. No. 51 ® 6 He has been used as a Pimp 
to ravishing Tyrants, or successful Rakes. 1860 MotLey 
Nether d. (1868) 1. ii. 51 The honest soldier had refused to 
become bis pimp. 

attrié, 1871 B. Vayi.or Faust (1875) I. xi. 135 A fitter 
woman ne er was made To ply the pimp and gypsey trade. 


b. /ransf and fig. One who ministers to any- 


thing evil, csp. to base appetites or vices. 

21704 T, Brows Sat. ot Quack Wks. 1730 1. 63 Thou 
chutchyaid pimp, and pander to the grave. 1789 Wotcort 
(P Pandas) sat. d/or. 1, xii. 8 That sends tocounties, borough- 
towns, his criunps, Alias his vote-seducing pimps. 1843 
Miace in Nouconf V1. 411 The most abandoned pimp of 
the literary world. 1866 FELtox Anc, 4 Mod. Greece V1. 
in. 32 (The slave] is the pimp and pander to all the vices of 
the young. 

@. alirib. and Comd., as pimp-errani, pimp-like 
adj., pew p-master,-tenure; + pimp-whisk,-whisk- 
in (-ing os. slang = Pimp. 

1614 B, Jonson Sar th. Fuir wi.v, 1 neuer saw a young 
*Pimpe errant, and his Squire better maichd. 1681 OTway 
Soldiers Fort. 1. i, His undoubied Right to be *Pimp- 
Master-Geneial of London and Middlesex 1684 SoutnEerNe 
Disappointment 1.1, Now thou art Pimp-master in Ordinary 
to my family. 1701 Cowells fnterpr. (White Kennett) 
N ij/2 [quotes Assrze Roll, No. 48, m. 284, of 12 Edw. I 
(t284', “ Willelmus Hoppeshort, tenet dimidtam virgatam 
terre [in Bokhampton] de domino rege, per servitium custo- 
diendi domino regi sex damisellas, scil, meietrices.ad custum 
domini tegis , and adds} ‘.e. by *Pimp Tenure. 1874 
Hazutt Tenures of Land, etc. 30. 1707 J. STEVENS 
tr Quevedos Com. Wks. (t709) 350 Such..Sayings are a 
Diseredit to your self ..As for Instance,..a *Pimp whisk; a 
‘Tatterdemallion; Tittle tattle. 1638 Foro Fancies 1. ii, 
"Tis a gallant life to be an old loid’s *pimp-whiskin. 

Pimp, 562 /oca/, [Origin uncertain. Cf. Pimp- 
1nGa.] A nate in London and the southern counties 
for a small faggot or bundle of firewood. 

1742 De Foe's four Gt. Brit. (ed. 3) 1. 129 Those small 
hight Bavins which are used in Taverns in London to light 
then Faggots, and are called in the Vaverns a Brush, and by 
the Wood-men Pimps. 1785 Grose Diet. ule. T., las : 
also a small faggot used about London for lighting fires, 
named fiom introducing the fite to the coals. 1862 Mus, 
Grote Collected Papers 157 Buying wood in the copses.. 
and cutting it up at home in little taggots, called ‘ pimps‘. 
1889 Official Advertisement 17 Jan., Vhe Commissioners 
of H.M. Works &c. are prepared to receive tenders for the 
supply of brushwood fagots ‘pimps) to the royal palaces, 
government offices, &c. 

Pimp, v. [f. Pimp 54.1] 

1. intr, Yo act as pimp or pander; to pander. 

1636 Masstxcer Bashf Lover v. i, Hence. and pimp To 
yourtams and ewes 1671 Drypven Evening’s Love Pref, 
His fiend, Mr. Truewit..is not ashamed to pimp for him. 
1728 Pore Dunc. n. 213 vole, A creature unletter'd, who 
+. pimpeth to the pleasures of sucb vain, braggart, puft 
Nobility. 1751 SMotrett Per. Pic. xxx. He was well known 
to have pimped for three generations of the nobility. 

b. fg. or in generalized sense. 

1681 Drvpen Ads. & Achit. 81 The careful Devil..provi- 
dently pimps for ill desires. 1733 Curyne Eng. Malady 
At. iv. (1734) 331, | bad never pimp‘ to the Vices or Infidelity 
of any. 1813 Suettey Notes to Q. Afab Poet. Wks. (1891) 
66/2 How much longer will man continue to pimp for the 
gluttony of Death? - 

2. rans, Yo bring together asa pimp. nonce-use. 

1572 Crowne City Politiques v. (1683) 72 Sirrah .. where 
ha* you pimp‘d this couple together ? 

Hence Pimping 24/. sé. and ffi. a. 

1640 H. Mitt Nights Search 27 A pimping theife, his life 
and death. 1668 R. L’Estrance Vis. Quev. (1708) 5 The 
Poets do us many a good turn, both by Pimping and other- 
wise. 1682 Koxd. Ball (1882) 1V. 269 What Pimping Whig 
shall dare controule, or check the Lawful Heir | Janes Duke 
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of York]? a1704 T. Brown Pleas. Love Wks. 1730 1. 111 
And pimping darkness sbut out day. 1849 Macauay 
Hist. Eng. vi. V1. 50 He succeeded in acquiring. .partly by 
gambling, and partly by pimping, an estate of three thousand 
pounds a year, 

Pim pel, variant of PIPPLeE v. 

+ Pi-mper, v.! Oés. or déa/. In6pym-. [Attenu- 
ated from pamper.] ‘rans. To pamper, coddle, 

1537 Latimer Let. Cromwell 8 Nov. in Lett. Suppress. 
Afonast.(Cainden) 148 Butt I have a good nursshe..wych.. 
hath fachyd me hoom to here owne bowsse, and doth 
pymper ine upe with all dylygence. (Cf. Ang. Dial. Dict. 
s.v. Pimper 2. To bring up children over-delicately; to 
over-indulge them in the matter of food, nw. Derby.]} 

+ Pimper, v.2 Oés. rare. (Cf. early mod.Du. 
pimp-ooghen to blink, look through halt-shut eyes 
(Kilian).]  zx/r. (#) To blink. 

1600 J. Lane Yon: Tel-troth 620 But when the drinke 
doth worke within her head, She rowles and reekes, and 
pimpeis with the eyes. 

Pimpernel (pimpsinel|. Forms: a. 5 pim- 
pernelle, -nolle, 5-6 pymper- ‘-ir-, -yr-), -nol, 
-nel, -nele, -nell(e, -nyll, 6-7 pimpernell, 6- 
pimpernel, (6-8 pempernell, 7 pimpernill). 
8. 6 (in senses 1, 2)pimpinell, g-el. [a.OF. pim- 
prenele, pimpernelle, earlier piprenelle (12thc.y, 
also pimpi-, pimpenelle (Godef.), mod.F. pim- 
prenelle='t., Pg. pimpinella, Sp. pimpinela, med. 
L. pipinella (12the. in Hatz.-Darm. , all in our 
sense 1. Diez concludes that prpinella was a cor- 
ruption of d¢pznnella, dim. of b¢finnula, dim. deriv. 
of difennts ‘two-winged * (perhaps referring to the 
pinnate or bipinnatifid Icaves); and, in fact, the 
Burnet appears in the herbals and vocabnlaries of 
the 16th c. generally, as d¢pennella or bipcenella, 
soinctimes dipennula. Cf. also Ger. dedernelle, 
MHG., 4rbenelle. The word has undergone much 
change of form, app. under the influence of ‘ popular 
etymology’, as well as change of sense. 

Before 1500, the L. name Pimprnelia was transferred on 
the Continent, by ‘the Poticaries ',toan umbelliferous plant 
resembling the Burnets in its leaves, and hence called 

Jurnet Saxifrage, to which also in 1763 Adanson appro- 
priated the botanical name Prinpinella Saxtfaga. In beng. 
this appears in the Great /erball of 1516 ay pimpernel, 
and in Tnrner as pisnpinell after the L., while he gives 
pynipernell for Anagallis, to which it had already beet 
applied in rsthc. vocabularies No explanation of this last 
transference uf the name appears } 

+1. Originally ,as still in the Romanic languages) 
applied to Great Burnet, Sangeitsorba officinalis, ani 
Salad Burnet, Folertum Sangutsorba. (According 
to some, properly to the latter. Ods. 

The first quot is donbtfinl; but Godefroy identifies FP. 
pimpre with pimprenelle, which in Fr. has only this sense. 

(¢ 1265 boc. Names Plants in Wr-Wilcker 557/35 Pinpes- 
nele,t. pinpre, ¢. briddestunge.} 14.. Lat..Ang. boc ibid. 
603/7 Pipouellaanglice Pympernele. c1450 4 (phita (Anecd, 
Oxon ) 146 Pimpinella assimilatur saxifrag(iJe in foliis et in 
slipite. sed differuut in 1adicibus..g. ct a®. pympernele 
{v.7. pimpernelle]. 1545 Etvo1, Lipennella,an herbe cailyd 
Pympernell. 1548 /éid., Bipiunelia, called commonly Pym- 
pinella, of some Pampiunila, and Bipennula, an herbe 
called Pinrpernell. 1548 Turxer NVames of Herbes Hjb, 
Bipennella or bipennula Italica is called in English Burnet. 
The Poticaries cal it Pimpinellam. 1570 Leviss JJauip. 
57/27 Pimperuel, dipenella. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xcvi. 137 
Of Burnet, or Pimpinell. Pimpinell is of two sortes. the 
great and wilde; and the small garden Pimpinell. [Figs. 
of Sanguisorba officinalis and Poterium Sanguisorba.} /62./. 
138 Pintpinell is..in Latine Penpinella, Bipennula, Paimpi- 
nula,and of some Sangursoréa,..in Engtish Burnet, and 
Pimpinell. 1855 Mayne £.xpos. Lex.. ltalian punpinel, 
common name for Savgutsor ba officinalis. 

+2. Burnet Saxifrage  Pmpinella Saxifraga, 
N.O. Umbellifere . Obs. 

1516 Grete H/erball ccclv, The pimpinella. Self heale or 
pympyrnell. Pimpernel} is an herbe that groweth in sandy 
places at y* fote of hylles. It is good to resowdre woundes 
yf the powder .. beoften Jayde therto. 1548 Turner Names 
of l1erbes H jb, Bipennula Germanica, is Saxifragia ltaloium, 
and it is called in englishe Pimpinel, the duche cal it 
Bibinellen. 1551 — /Hferda/i. Oiv, Pimpinell doth..agre 
wyth the secunde kynde of daucus in desciyptyon. and also 
in vertues. 1587 (2 Commend. Gascoigne in G.s Wks., 
Herés, etc., Pinks please some, and pempeinell doth serve 
to stanch the blood. 

3. Now, The common name of Anagallis arvensis 
(N.O. Primulacez),asmalldccumbent annual found 
in cornfields and waste ground, with smooth ovate 
opposite leaves, and bright scarlet flowers (varying 
with blue, and, more rarely, flesh-coloured or white) 
which close in cloudy or rainy weather (whence its 
rustic names Poor Man's Weatherglass, Shepherd's 
Glass, etc.): distinctively called /ze/d or Scarlet 
Pimpernel. Hence extended to the whole genus. 

Male Pimperuel, an old distinctive name for the common 
ted-flowered variety; the blue-flowered, by some con- 
sidered a distinct species (A. cxrudea), being called /emale 
Pimperuel. 

214.. Lat,-Eng. Voe. in Wr.-Wilcker 563/43 Anagaillus, 
pympernele 1538 Turner Libellus, Anagallis .. dicitur 
anghice Pympernell. 1551 — Aferda/1. C iij b, Pympernell is 
of ij _kyndes: it that hatn the blewe floure, is called tbe female, 
but it that hath y° cremesine is called y’ male. 1578 Lytu 
Dodoens 1, xxxvii.54 1601 Hotrann Pliny 11. 234 The 
herbe Pimpernell, some call Anagallis, others Corchoros. 
Of it be found two kindes; the male with a red floure, the 
female with a blew. 1744 J. Crarivce Sheph, Banbury's 
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Rules 38 The pimpernel..shuts itself up..close against 
rainy weather, 1865 Gosst Land & Sea (1874) 115 Whole 
patcbes are radiant with the pimpernel. Except the corn 
poppy, this is said to be the only scarlet flower we have. 
1865 THoreau Cafe Cod viii. 154 Prettiest of all, the scarlet 
pimperne}, or poor-man’s weather-glass. 

b. With defining words, applied to other species 
of Anagallis, consisting of small trailing herbs with 
rotate flowers of varions colours, chiefly red or 
blue; also to plants naturally allied or having some 
resemblance to this genus. 

Bastard or False Pimpernel, (a) Chaffweed, Ceutun- 
culus mininimus; (6) ‘an American name for //ysanthes 
eratiolvides' (Treas. Bot. 1866, Miller Plant-. 1884). Bog 
Pimpernel, A nagallis tenella, a creeping plant with deli- 
cate pink flowers. t Female Pimpernel (see 3). Italian 
Pimpernel, (a: Anagallis Monelli, a species with large 
blue flowers; 6) Sanguisorba officinalis (sce 1). +t Male, 
Red, Scarlet Pimpernel ‘sce 3). Round(-leavedi 
Pieneh, Brookweed. Sea or Seaside Pimpernel, 
Honkenya peploides, Water Pimpernel, (a) the greater 
and lesser Biooklime, }eroutca Beccabunge and V. Ana- 
gallis, called by the herbalists Anagallis aquatica; (6) 
Brookweed, Samolus Valerandi or other species. Wood 
or YeHow Pimpernel, L3simachia nemorum. 

1597 Gerarve /fer bal u. clxxxiv. 495 Of Brookelyme, or 
water Pimpernell. .. There be fower sorts of Water herbes 
comprehended vnder the name Amagallis aguatica, or 
water Pimpernell, or water Chicken weede. 1633 /ézd. 
cxcvi, 622 Anthyllis lentifolia, siue Alsine cruciata marina. 
..] haue Englished it Sea Pimpernell, because the leaues in 
shape are as like those of Pimpernel as of any other Plant. 
1766 J. Hint Arit. Herd. 66 Genus V11. Round Pimpernel, 
Samolus. 1760 J. Lee fatrod. Bot. App. 322 Pimpernel, 
Yellow of the Woods, Lystinachia. léifd., Round-leaved 
Water Pimpernel, Samolus. 1861 Miss Pratt Flower. 
Pl. 1V. 245 Smal! Chaffweed, or Bastard Pimpernel. 1865 
Gosse Laud ¢& Sea (1874) 47 The bog-pimpetnel,.was pro- 
fusely strewn over the spongy moors. 1866 7reas. Bot. 59 
anuagallis, .. Pimpernels, by which name the species are 
popularly known. .. Every one is familiar with the common 
red Pimpernel 14. arvensis). The A. fudica, with blue 
flowers, scarcely differs from it, except in colour and the 
larger size of its blossoms...The Italian Punperuel (A. 
sVouell/), with still larger flowers. /édid. 704 Ll ystinachial 
nemoriwn ,. approaches in size and habit the scarlet pim- 
pernel, but has bright yellow flowers ; from this resemblance 
it is often called Wood Pimpernel. 

4, alirib., as Pimpernel Chaffweed, Pimpernel 
Rose, prmpernel waler: see quots. 

1776-96 Witnerinc Brit. Plants (ed. 3) WH. 199 Bastard 
Pimperuel. Pimpernel Chafiweed. 1886 Britten & Hottanv 
Eng, Planut-n., Piinpernel Rose, a book-name for A’osa 
Spiuostssinia, suggested by its synonym, A. punpinellifolia, 
and refeiring, like Burnet Nose, to the form of its leaves. 
1837 E. Hlowarp Old Comsodore ti. 43 \f she'd only... use 
my pimpernel water, for she has one monstrous freckle on 
her forehead. 

+ Pimpernol. O¢s. [=OF. pimpernel, -neau, 
“a broad-nosed variety of the cominon eel’ (G. A. 
Boulanger), ‘a grig, scafflmg, spitchcocke, fowson 
Lele’ (Cotgr.).] A small kind of eel. 

1251 Liberate Noll 35 Hen. fi, 15 Sept. (P.R.O.), Rex 
vicecomiti Canteb igie salutem. Precipimus tibi quod in 
balliva tua emas ad opus nostium x mila anguillarum que 
vocantur Pimpetnoll, 1392-3 Lard Derby's Eap.(Camden) 
215 Pro piscibus recentibus,,item pro xxvj pimpernol, xvjs. 

Pimpillo, -owe, var. PinriLLow Oés., pin- 
cushion, also prickly pear. 

Pimpinel 1, obs. form of PIMPEKNEL. 

Pimping, ¢. [Of uncerla.n origin; dialect- 
ally pzmpy iv found in same sense. Cf. Pimp sé %, 
and Cornish dial. prwpey weak watery cider; also 
Du. pimpel weak little man, Ger. prm/pelig effemi- 
nate, sickly, puling, which imply a stem pew/.] 
Sinall, trifling, insignificant, peddling, paltry, petty, 
mean; 1n poor health or condition, sickly. 

1687 ‘I’. Brown Saints in Uproar Wks, 1730 1.77 Out of 
a little ppmping corner of Britain, @1704 —Charac. Dutch 
Women Wks. 1711 1V. 315, | am quarter'd in a Intle pimp- 
ing Village on the Frontier of Flanders. 1762 Srerne 7. 
Shandy x. i, To go sneaking on at this pitiful,—pimping,— 
pettifogeing rate. 1778 (W. MarsHact] Miuntes Agric. 
27 Apr.an.1775 This pimping patch of twoacres and a quarter. 
1824 Lame Leéf. (1837) 11. 166 She writes such a pimping, 
mean, detesiable hand. 1845 S. Jupp JA/argaret iv,’ Was 
I so litthe?’ asked Margaret. ‘Yes, and pimpin’ enough.’ 
1878 Print. frades Frui. xxv. 23 lf the narrow, pimping 
fractions in geneial use had been retained. {See also Eng. 
Dial. Dict.} 

Pimping, vé/. sb. and ppl. a.: see PIMP v. 

Pimple(pimp’l),s4. Also 5pinple,6 pymple, 
pimpel, 6-7 (9 dal.) pumple. [Origin unknown: 
connexion with L. papula or papit/a has been con- 
jectured ; butevidence is wanting. Cf.OL. piplizgende 
shingly, affected with herpes, in Sax. Leechd. k. 266.] 

1. A small solid rounded tumour of the skin, 
usnally inflammatory, without, or rarely with, 
suppuration; a papule or pusttile. 

¢€1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 248 Scabies is wbanne pe ize 
liddis ben reed & to-swolle, & ful of reed pinplis. 1523 
Fitzuers. //usb. § 49 The pockes appere .. lyke ree 
pyuiples, as brode as a farthynge. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. 
lix. 86 The distilled water..is good against the freckles, 
spottes, and pimpels of the face, 1633 T. James Voy. 87 
Our faces were swolne hard out in puinples. a@1704 ‘I. 
Brown Sat. Fr. King Wks. 1730 I. 60 My very pimples 
bilk my face. 1876 Beistowe The. & Pract. Bled. (1878) 253 
The pimple which results from syphilitic inoculation, 

2. fig. A small rounded swelling, as a bud, etc. 

1582 StanyHuRST -4nets Ded. (Arb.) 6, 1 should bee 
thogbt ouer curious, by prying owt a pimple in a bent. 
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1784 Cowrer Vask ui, 528 He pinches from the second | 
stalk A pimple, that portends a future sprout. 1855 DELAMER 
Kitch. Gard. (1861) 103 The pimples daily grow bigger and 
bigger... They grow into buttons, which spread into mush- 
rooms. 1881 Darwin Veg. Afould vi, 286 On poor pasture 
land, ..the whole suiface ts sometimes dotted with little 
pimples, ..and these pimples consist of old worm-castings. 
b. slang. The head. 

1818 Sforling Alag. 1. 298 Scroggins .. planted many 
clumsy hits upon his adversary’s pimple. @1825 Forny 
Voc. E. Anglia, Prmple, the head. It must bea diminutive 
as well as a feeble head whichis denominated. 18., Racing 
Song in Baumann Loadinismen (1887) 138/1 Sharp brains in 
my noble pimple. 

+3. ‘A boon companion’ (Farmer). Ods. slang. 

1700 Concreve Way of World w. x, The sun’s a good 
Pimple, an honest Soaker. ; 

4. altrtb, and Comé., as pimple eruption, face, 
Spot; pimple-faced, -like, -nosed, -spangled adjs. ; 
pimple copper, pimple metal, the product of 
one of the successive operations in copper-smelting, 
containing about 75 per cent. or more of copper, 
and having pimples on the surface from the escape 
of bubbles of sulphurous acid; pimple-mite, a 
minute acarid (Vemodex folliculorum which infests 
the sebaceous follicles of the face (Syd. Soc, Lex.). 

1607 Torsett Four-f, Beasts (1658) 104 Lhe same. .taketh 
away pimple-spots out of the face. 1632 J. Haywakp tr. 
Biondi's Eroniena 16 Of a crabbed nature, pimple faced, 
and a creple. 1758-65 Gotpsm. £ss. i, The pimple-nosed 
Spirit at the president's right elbow. 1868 Joynson AZetads 
g8 The coppei—in its form known. .as ‘ pimple’ copper—is 
put into the furnace. 1877 Raymonn Statist. Alines & 
Alening 380 Treatment of the pimple metal. 1898 P. \1ANson 
Vrop. Discases xviii, 298 Minute pimple-like abscesses. 

Pimple, v. Now rare. [f. prec. sb.] a. 
trans, To raise pimples upon; to spot or deface 
with pimples (in quot. fig.). b. zz¢r. To become 
pimply. Wence Pimpling vé/. sb. and pi. a. 

1599 A. M. tr. Galethouers Bk. Physicke 253/1 An ex- 
cellent oyle of Tartar, agaynste all pimplinge of the Face. 
1604 T. M. Black Bk. in Middleton's Wks. (Bullen) VIII. 
40 You will pimple your souls with oaths, till you make 
them as well favoured as your faces, 1638 Vinner Ita 
Recta, A Censure (1650) 379 Such as have..red pimpling 
Faces, and adusted Humours. 1666 Pevys Diary 12 July, 
A rose touching his skin. .would make it rise and piinple. 

Pimpled (pimp'ld), @. [f. prec. sb. or vb. + 
-ED.] Having, or characterized by, pimples. 

1622 Massincer & Dekker Virgru Aart. u. i, The 
Armado of pimpled, deep scarletted, rubified, and carbuncled 
faces. a 1697 Ausrey Arief Lives (1898) 1, 141 A gentleman 
with a red, ugly, pumpled face. 1747 tr. Astruc’s Fevers 
317 It is called pimpled measles, when the pustules are big 
and elevated. 1870 J. Roskevt in xg, Alech.18 Feb. 547/2 
This copper is termed ‘blistered’ or ‘ pimpled’ copper, 
according to its quality. 

Cob, 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop atix, Men..of a red- 
nosed, pimpled.faced, convivial look. , . 

Pimple-stone: see PrmpiE-. + Pimpling: 
see PivpLine ff/.a. Pimploe: see PInPiLtow. 

Pimply (pimpli), a. [f. Prvpie sé. + -y.] 
Full of pimples; covered or spotted with pimples. 

1748 RicHarpson Clarissa (1811) 1. xxxi. 227 Belton’s [face] 
so pertand so pimply. 1769 Pennant Zool. 111.7 The Toad, 
..the back flat, and covered with a pimply dusky hide. 
1838 Dickens Nich. Wick. xxx, A handsome face, only a 
little pimply as though with drinking. 

Comb. 1873 Routicdye's Vung. Gentl. Mag. Feb. 174/2 
A short..pimply-faced youth. 

Hence Pi‘mpliness. 

1893 Strand Mag. V11. 35 A pimpltness of countenance. 

{Pimprint, error for PRimpriN’, privet.] 

Pimpship (pi'mpfip). [f Pimp 54. + -sarp.J 
The personality of a pimp: used as a mock title. 

1682 OLDHAM Fuvenals Sat, iii, Poems (1684) 203 Saving 
your reverend Pimpship, where d ye ply? 1693 Bacchan. Sess. 
14 What precious intreigues could my Pimpship discover. 

Pin (pin), s5¢.1 Forms: 1 pinn, 4-7 pynne, 
pinne, 5-6 pyn, (5 pene, pyne, 6 pynn, pine), 
6-8 pinn, 6- pin. [Late OE. Azz, a common 
Low Ger. word: MLG., LG. prune, pin, LG. also 
penne, pen (Brem. Whceh.), MDu. prune (‘pinna, 
spiculuin, cuspis veruculum, aculeus, scopus, 
clavus ligneus’ Kilian), Du. Azz pin, peg (in 
Hexham frre, ‘also the pinnacle of a steeple’); | 
MHG, (rare) phiuzze nail, plug, Ger. fzvzze and | 
pin: late ON. piu? (14th c.), Norw., Sw. prrne, 
Da. pind; generally held to be ad. L. fzzza, in 
the Vulgate, Luke iv. 9 = ‘pinnacle’, ‘applied to 
points of various kinds, battlements, cutting edge 
of an ax’ (Walde Lat. Etym. IWVbch., where it is 
distinguishcd from /ezza feather, also often spelt 
pinna).] 

I. Primary sense: = peg. 

1, A small piece of wood, metal, or other solid 
substance, of cylindrical or similar shape, often 
tapering or pointed, used for some one of various 
purposes, as to fasten or hold together parts of 
a structure, to hang something upon, to stop up | 
a hole, or as a part of mechanism to convey or 
check motion ; a peg, a bolt. 

ax100 Gerefa in Anglia (1886) IX. 265 Ne sceolde he nan 
bing forgyman. .ne mnsfellan, ne, pat git laesse is, to hacpsan 
pinn. ¢1325 Gloss, W’. de Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 167 
E par deuz htetes [g/oss the ax-tre pinnes] se tenent owel. | 
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Jbid. 168 Devaunt les braceroles sount biletz [.g/oss pinnes}. 
[1329 Wardr. Ace. (Ace. Exch. kK. R. Bd. 383. No. 9) 
m. x Pro.. pyunis ac cathenis pro leporariis ligandis.] 
4386 Cuaucer Sgv.'s 7. fy And turne ayeyn with 
writhyng of a pyn. ¢14rz Hoccreve De Reg. Princ. 
1104 And vp is broken, lok, hasp, barre & pyn. ¢1440 
Promp. Parv.399/2 Pyne, of tymbyr (or pegge..), cavil/a. 
fbid., Pynne, of metalle,as yryne,. .spintvum, 1484 CAXTON 
Fables of sEsop vi. viii, [The kat] hynge hym self by 
his two feet behynd at a pynne of yion whiche was 
styked at a balke. 1489 — Faytes of A. u. xxiv. 138 Pinnes 
of wode to ioine the palys. 1527 Churchw. Acc. St. Giles, 
Reading 31 For lathes, nayles,..tile pynnes for the new 
hous. 1575 Lanenam Let. (1871) 56 ‘Vhis tent had seauen 
cart lode of pynz perteining too it. 1607 Norpen Su7w. 
Dial, ti. 125 As if a man should build a house, without 
pinne or nayle. 1632 SANDERSON Serv, 427 Not the least 
wheele or pinne or notch. 1664 Evetyn Sylva (1679) 27 
Oak is excellent for..pinns and peggsfor tyling,&c. a 1713 
Extwoop Axtoblog. (1765) 98 ‘The Keys were hung upon 
a Pininthe Hall. 1825 J. Nicnorson Oferat. Mechanic 
158 The lower frame-work .. is connected by means of the 
pins or wedges. 1875 Knicut Dict, Alech., Pin...3. The 
axis of a sheave. An axis of a joint, as of the gimbal or 
compass-joint. 1884 F. J. Brrren Watch & Clockm. 51 
A..cylinder studded with pins for lifting the hammers is 
a chiming train. 1885 Lew Rep.15 Q. Bench Div. 316 A 
catch. .at the end of an iron pin, which presented the pin, 
when passed through a slit, froin repassing. 

fig. 1637 RutHerrorp Let. to 7. Gordon 16 June, See 
that there be not a loose pin in the work of your salvation. 
1711 Countrey-Man's Let. to Cur at34 The old Politick, that 
tis Dangerous to innovate or loose a Pinn. 

b, An indicator of a long or pointed shapc: as 
tthe hand of a clock; +the gnomon of a sun- 
dial; + the index or tongue of a balance (ods.). 

c1440 Promp Parv. 399/2 Pyne, of an orlage, .. schow- 
ynge pe owrys of the day. 1639 G Damier WVervie. 568 
Number will prevaile, And turne the pin of bright Astreats 
Skale. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. v1. iii. 123 The Pin 
or Gnomon... being 37 parts, aud the shadow. .28. 


+e. A peg, nail, or stud fixed in the centre of | 


a target. Ods. 

¢14830 Cov. Alyst. (Shaks. Soc.) 138 Now be my trowthe 
ze hitte the pynne. 1584 W. Et.verton in Halliw. Vords. 
Anthol, (1851) 6 Walimstey did the vpshot win, With both 
his shafts so near the pin. 1592 Suaxs. Kom, §& Ful uw iv. 
15 The very pinne of his heart, cleft with the blind Bowe- 
boyes but-shaft. 1642 Futter //oly & Prof. St. v. xvii. 426 
‘Yo cleave the pinne and do the deed. 

d. In a stringed musical instrument: Each of 
the pegs round which the strings are fastened at one 
end, and by turning which they are tuncd; a tuning- 
pin, tuning-peg: = Pee sb.) 2a. Also fg.: cf. 16. 

1587 Greene 7rifameron u. Wks. (Grosart) IIE. raz 
Fearing if he wrested not the pin toa right key, his melody 
would be marred. 1592 — 7Aié/omela ibid. X1. 126 Giovanni 
hearing hir harpe on that string [love] strained ita pin higher 
thus. 1594 Lyty A/oth. Bond. v. iii, He looses his rosen, that 
his fiddle goes cush, cush..his mouth so drie that he hath 
not spittle for his pinne. 1607-12 Bacon £ss., Espire (Arb.) 
298 Nero could touch and tune the Harp well, But in 
gouernement sometymes he vsed to wynd the pynnes to 
highe, sometymes to let them downe to lowe. @ 1800 Bonny 
Bows o' London in Buchan’s Ballads (1828) Il. 130 Ye'll 
take a lith o’ my litle finger bane, And ye'll make a pin to 
your fiddle then. 1885 C. G. W. Lock Workshop Receipts 
Ser. tv. 285/2 As the pins and wires of pianos become worn, 
it is necessary to renew them. 

+e. A peg, nail, etc. fixed in a surface, to mark 
a place, or for ornament or other purpose. Ods. 

1648-78 Hexuam, Pen of de Trock-Tafel, the Pin upon 
a Billyard table. ¢1650 Robin Hood his death 44 in Furniv. 
Percy Folio \. 53 When they came to Merry churcb lees 
they knoc{kled vpona pin. 1689 Loud. Gaz. No. 2429/4 A 
Silver Box and a pinn’d Case, many of the Pins being come 
out, so that the Brass was seen. 


f. One of a set of pegs fixed on the inside of 
a large drinking-vessel, dividing it into equal parts, 
said bysome to indicate the limit of each dtinker’s 


draught: = Pxe 54.1 2b. 

1592 NasHe P. Pentlesse 23 King Edgar. .caused certaine 
jion cups to be chained ..at every Vintners doore, with 
iron pins in them, to stint euery man how much he should 
drinke; and he that went beyond one of those pins for- 
feited a penny for euery draught. 1655 Futter C4. Hist. 
ut. ii. § 3 ‘hat Priests should not go to Publick Drinkings, 
nec ad pinnas bibant, nor drink at Pins. This was a 
Dutch trick .. of Artificial Drunkenness, out of a Cup 
marked with certain Pins, and he accounted the Man, who 
could nick the Pin, drinking even unto it. 1673 //olborn 
Drotlery 76 Edgar away with pins i’ th’ Cup To spoil 
our drinking whole ones up, a 1700 B. E. Pict. Cant. Crezw, 
Nick it,..to Drink to the pin or button. 1850 Lonar. Go/d. 
Leg.1. Court-yard of Castle 17 No jovial din Of drinking 
wassail to the pin. 

g. The cylindrical part in a lock on which the 
pipe or hollow stem of the key fits. Also, that 
part of a key which enters the lock (csp. if solid 


instead of hollow). 

1703 Moxon Alech. Exerc. 25 If you have a Pin to the 
Lock,..the Pin is rivetted into the Plate. 1875 Knicur 
Dict. Mech. Pin...g. The part of a key-stem which enters 
the lock. A : 

h. Naut. (a) A peg fixed in the side of a rowing- 
boat as a fulcrum for the oar; a thole-pin. (4) 
Applied to various pegs or bolts used in a ship, 
e.g. to make fast the rigging (BELAYING-f275), to 
keep the capstan-bars in place, etc. 

1832 Hr. Martineau Ella of Gar, ii. 32 How are you to 
row? The pins are out that should fix your oars. 1836 
Marrvat Atidsh. Easy xxvi, Holding on by the belaying 
pin. cx850 Rudin. Navig. (Weale) 137 2225, short iron 
rods fixed occasionally in the drum-heads of capstans, and 
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through the ends of the bars, to prevent their unshipping. 
lbid., Pins of boats, pins of iron or wood fixed along the 
gunwales of some boats (instead of rowlocks) whose oars are 
confined by grommets, 1867 SmytH Sailor's Word-bk. 161 
Capstan-bars..are..held in their places in the drumhead 
holes, by little iron bolts called capstan or safety pins. 

i. Carpentry. ‘Yhe projecting part or ‘tenon’ 
of a dovetail joint, which fits into the ‘ mortise’. 

1847 SMEATON Auilder's Alan. 88 The projecting piece.. 
iscalled the pin of the dovetail; and the aperture into whtch 
it is fitted. is called the socket. 1875 Carpentry & Fotn. 64 
Cabinet-makers ..do not often make broad dovetails, as they 
inake the pins narrower and further apart in general than 
Joiners. ak ; : 

J. Quozts. Yhe peg or ‘hob’ at which the quoit 
is aimed. 

(x801 Strutt Sports & Past. ti. ii. § 9 Quoits...To play at 
this game, an iron pin, called a hob, 1s driven into the 
ground fetc.].] 1857 Chambers’ Inforn:. People 11. 704/2 
The quoit being delivered..with a steady atm at the pin. 
1897 Crockett Laad’s Love xviii, His fist quoit fell within 
three inches of the pin. 

k. Golf. An iron rod bearing a small flag, used 
to mark the position of a hole. 

1901 Scotsman 5 Sept. 7/3 Hts magnificent approach to 
within a yard of the pin. 1905 Hcst#. Gaz. 23 Aug. 5/1 
Had a perfect mashie shot and lay three yards off the pin. 

1. ?The latch or handle of a door: see Eng. 
Dial. Dict. s.v. 7°22 4 and 7ir/ 2. dial, 

217.. Clerk Saunders iv. in Scott Alinstr. Scot. Bord. 
(1869) 377 Then take the sword from my scabbard, And 
slowly lift the pin; And you may swear, and safe your aith, 
Ye never let Cleiak Saunders in. — Prince Robert ix, ibid. 
381 O he has run to Dartinton, And tirled at the pin. 1804 
R. Courer Poetry I. 232 (E. D. D.) Your fingers numb Will 
hardly turn the pin. 1816 Scotr Azéfzg. xl, Murder tirl’d 
at the door-pin. 1870 Morris £arthly Par. 11. 1v. 39 
‘here knocking, was he bidden in, And heedfully he raised 
the pin, And entering stood. ' : 

2. fig. (trom 1), +a. That on which something 
‘hangs’ or depends. Oés. (Cf. PEG sé,1 5.) 

1407 Lyvc. Neson & Sens. 2952 They hangen by another 
pyn. 1538 Starkey England ti. 1. 164 A grete parte of thy's 
mater hangyth apon one pine. 1648 Zzkon Sas. xxiv. 236 
A great part of whose piety hung upon that popular pin of 
ray ling against, and contemning the Government and Liturgy 
of this Church. 1748 Hartiey Oéserv. Alan u. ii. 116 That 
Point, being settled, becomes a capital Pin, upon which all 
the Pagan Chronology depends. 

II. = ME. and Sc, Preen, F. Single. 

3. A slender piece of wire (now usually of brass 
or iron, tinned), formed with a sharp tapered point 
at one endand a flattened round head at the other, 
commonly used to fasten together parts of dress, 
loose papers, ctc., for mounting entomological speci- 
mens, and for various purposes. Also applied to 
larger articles of the same kind made of steel, 
gold, silver, ctc., often more or less ornainental, 
and used for securing the hair, a hat, shawl, scarf, 
etc., or merely for ornament. See also DRAwiNG- 
pin, Hairpin, Har-pix, SAFETY fiz, SCARF £772, 
ete. (The most frequent use.) 

€1380 Wveitr H/£s. (1880) 12 Pei becomen pedderis berynge 
knyues, pursis, pynnys and girdlis [etc.] for wymmen. a 1450 
Knut. de la Tour (1868) 64 She was atyred with highe lonzge 
pynnes lyke a iebet, and so. .[tbey] saide she bare a zalous 
on her hede. 1480 Maldon, Essex, Crt. Rolls Bundle 51 
No. 3, xvinedeles, xii dressyng pynnes. 1496 Dives § Paup. 
(W. de W.) vu. vii. 285 Yf childern in ther youth stele 
pynnes or apples or ony other smale thynges. J/d. xit. 295 
A lady..can pynne her hode ayenst the wynde with asmale 
pynne of laton .xii. fora peny, 1545 Rates of Customs cij, 
Pynnes the dossen thousande iis. 1632 Massincer Crty 
Aladam wv. iv, A silver pin Headed with a pearl worth 
three-pence. 1668 Perys Diary 2 Jan., He that will not 
stoop for a pin will never be worth a pound. 1712 ADp1soN 
Sfect. No. 295 4 A Pina Day, says our fiugal Piovenb, is 
a Groat a Year, 1801 Bioomrietp Rural T., Rich. & Kate 
xxii, As like him, ay, as pin to pin. 1851 D. Witson Pre, 
Ann, (1863) 1. 1. vi. 475 The contents of tbe tumuli include 
bone pins, needles fetc.]. 1870 Miss Mutock Fair Franceiv. 
(1871) 145 As the phiase is, ‘ you might have heand a pin fall’. 

b. As a type of something very small, or of 
very slight value or significance: esp. in phr. 7z0¢ 
worth a pin, not to care a pin, ete. 

13.. A. Adis. 6146 (Bodl. MS.) He nolde 3iue a pynne Bot 
he inizth pise wynne. ¢1460 Zowzeley Alyst. 11. 364 Thi 
felowship set I not at a pyn. a 1529 SKELTON AZagni/ 1028 
With a pere my loue you inay wynne, And ye may lese it 
fora pynne. ¢1530H. Ruoves B&, Nurture 420 in Labees 
Bk. 93 Yet he is not worth a pin. 1§79 Futke Corfe. 
Sanders 634, 1 would so esteeme them,,.but not a pinne 
the more. 1590 Spenser /. Q. t. v. 4 Who not a pin Does 
care for looke of living creatures eye. 1602 Varcissus (1893) 
31 A pinne for povertye! 1628 Earve Alicrocosm., Sceptic 
ta Relig. (Atb.) 67 He chuses this, not as better, but because 
there is not a pin to choose. 1777 SHERIDAN Sch, Scand in. 
i, Tis evident you never cared a pin for me. 1785 £770fean 
Mag. VIII. 96 Your robe is not a pin the worse. 1887 [see 
CHoosE v. 12]. 1900 Pottok & THom Sforts Burma 11. 43 
One of iny elephants..did not care two pins for a tiger. 

ce. Pin's head, pin's point: in literal sense, or 
allusive as in b; also a¢/rzb. (cf. p21 meatter in 18). 

1415-40 Dk. oF Orteans Poeuts (1827) 8 And if she wolde 
..But graunt ine loo liche to a pynnys hed Part of hiris. 
1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 7 It is not so mocbe asa 
pynnes poynt, compared to y* hole ertb. 1622 Masse tr. 
Aleman's Guzman ad Alf. t. 63 It had not beene a Pins- 
poynt matter; I should haue set light by it. 1698 C/v2sz 
Exalted §78. 61 Man’s Law will not hang a Man for steal- 
inga Pins head. 1774 Gotpsm. Wat. //tst. (1776) VII. 301 
‘The eggs are no larger than pins points. 1879 Mrs. A. E. 
James Jud. Househ. Managem. 76 We did not tose the value 
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of a pin’s head. 1879 S¢. George's Hosp. Rep. \X.5 A 
pin’s-head perforation in the sigmoid flexure. ‘ 

d. Pins and needles: popular name for a prick- 
ing or tingling sensation, as that which accom- 
panies the recovery of feeling in a limb after 
numbness. Ov pins and needles: in a state of 


excessive uneasiness. 

1844 J. T. Hewrett Parsons 5 WN". vi, The pins and 
needles sensations which followed. 1869 Routledge's Ev. 
Boy's Ann. 640 He had enough pins and needles in his feet 
to stock a haberdasher's shop. 1885 T. A. GutHrie 7inted 
lenus 40 The shock ran up to his elbow and gave him acute 
“pins and needles’. 1897 Palf Mall Mag. Aug. 530 He 
was plainly on pins and needles, did not know whether to 
take or to refuse acigar. 1899 Addbutt's Syst, Med. VIII. 
64 Subjective sensations such as heat and cold, pins and 
needles,..may persist during the intervals. 

4. transf. + @. A thorn or prickle. Obs. b. The 
incipient bur or blossom of the hop. 

1643 Trapp Comm. Gen. xiii. 6 There are pins in all the 
worlds roses. 1900 Dasly News 23 July 2/4 ‘The hop plant 
has grown well this week, and the bine is already putting 
out pin for burr. 

III. (Cf. med L. prxna, Du. prune pinnacle.) 
+5. A point, peak, apex. Obs. exc. dial. 

1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 208 Up to this pynnacle 
now go we, I xal the sett on the hy3est pynne. 1819 W, 
Texxant Pafistry Storm'd vi. (1827) 184 The sun was 
cockin’ now upon The vera pin o' Mid-day’s cone. 1838 
Peuny Cyet. X1. 57/2 Vhe most prominent object [in Conna- 
mara} is a group of conical mountains called the Twelve 
Pins, 1892 Jane Bartow /rish [dylls i. 2 Those twelve 
towering Connemarese peaks, which in Saxon speech have 
dwindled into Pins, : 

6. The projecting bone of the hip, esp. in horses 
and cattle: cf. pin-bone, -buttock in 18. Now dial, 

1703 Loud. Gaz. No. 3836/4 A grey Nag,..gall'd upon the 
near Pin. 1726 Srice's Weekly Frul. 25 Mar. 3 A Brown 
Bay Nag..thin behind, the Pins standing a little out. 1807 
Vascouver Agric. Devon (1813) 327 Line of the back straight 
«.lying completely on a level with the pin or huckles, 
1903 Lug. Dial. Dict. s.v., A cow ‘high in the pins’. 

IV. Transferred uses chiefly from I). 

7. A leg; usually in £/. collog. or dial. 


¢ 1530 //ickscorner Diij, Than wolde I renne thyder on my 
pynnes «As fast as 1 might go. 1628 Earte J/irocosn., 
Downe-r. Scholar (Arb.) 41 tis body is not set vpon nice 
Pinnes. 1781 Burcoyxe La. of Manor ui. iv, I never saw 
a fellow better set upon his pins. @ 1845 Barnam /ugol, 
Leg. Ser. 1. Ld. Thoutlonse 275 Who ventures this road 
need be firm onhis pins! 1883 Standard 8 Jan. 2/4 Iroquois 
(a race-horse) has been very ‘dickey’ on his pins. 1888‘R. 
Botnrewooo’ Kobbery under Arnis i, Wonderfully strong 
and quick on his pins. 

8. Askittle; in f/. the game of skittles. 
NINEPINS, TENEINS. 

1s80 HottyBanp 7reas. fr. Tong, Quilles, as fouér aux 
guilles,to play at nine pins. 1600 Row.anps Lett, //ioours 
Blood w. 64 To play at..nine holes, or ten pinnes, 1694 
S. Jounson Notes Past. Let. Bp. Burnet 1. 39 A cleaverer 
‘lip..than taking out the Middle Pin and throwing down 
none of the rest. 1869 A out/edge s Ev. Boy's Ann. 516 When 
all the pins {in American bowls) are knocked down by 
one ball. 1881 Youxc Lvery Man his own Alechanic § 86 
The large pins used in skittle playing. 

+ 9. a. A knot in wood (looking like a peg driven 
in). Obs, 

1545 ASCHAM Joxofh (Arb.) 115 The boughe commonlye 
is verye knotty, and full of pinnes. 1§85 Hicinstr. Junius’ 
Nontenclator 144/t The pinne or hard corne of a knot in 
timber, wbich hurteth sawes. — ' 

b. A hard spot occurring in steel during the 
process of manulacture. 

1831 Brewster Vat. S/agic v. (1833) 116 When the steel 
has hard portions called pins by the workmen. 1884 C. G. W. 
Lock Workshop Receipts Ser. 1. 279/2 Free from those 


hard bright spots whicb workmen call ‘ pins‘. 
+10. A hard swelling on the sole of a hawk’s 
foot; a disease characterized by such swellings 


(also called fin-gort: see 18). Obs. 

1575 Turserv. Fakeonrie 260 Of the Pin in the Hawkes 
foote, a disease much like the corne in the foote of a man. 
fbut,, The Pynne is a swelling disease, that doth resemble 
sharpe nayles, rysing vp in the bottome or palme of the 
Hawkes foote. 1615 Latnam Fakonry (1633) 134 Witha 
sharpe knife search and pare out the pinne, or core, or corne. 
1688 R. Homme Armoury u. 237/2 The Pynne. 


+b. A corn on the toe or fvot. Ods. 

1611 Cotcr., Frouel/e, an agnell, pinne, or warnell in the 
toe. 

+l. Pin and web: name for a disease of the 
eye (? characterized by a spot or excrescence like 
a pin’s head, and a film covering the general 
surlace: according to Dr. S. B. Atkinson, ‘ phlyc- 
tenular ulcer with conjunctivitis’). Ods. 

1533 Exvot Cast. //elthe (154) 79 By tbese destillations or 
reumes hapneth many diseases..as..pynne and webe in the 
eyes, 1575 Turserv. Falconrie 300 This disease of the 
Pinne & webbe, is of some men called the Veroll. 1605 
Suaxs. Lear ui. iv. 122 This is the foule Flibberiigibbet;.. 
Hee giues the Wed and the Pin, squints the eye, and makes 
the Hare-lippe. 1672 oande New Eng. Karities 96 To 
take off a Pin and Web, or any kind of Filme growing over 
the Eye. 1725 Bravtey Fam. Dici., Pearl,a Disease in 
an Horse’s Eye, under which Head we shall comprehend 
Pins, Spots, Webs, &c. 1858 Mayxe Expos. Lex., Pin and 
Web, an old popular name for an opacity of the cornea. 

12. A small cask or keg holding half a firkin, 
or 4% gallons. 

1570 Wills & Inv. N.C. (Surtees) 1. 341, iij pynnes for 
caryage of drenk a feld. @1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, 


See also 
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Pin, a small Vessel containing Four Gallons and a half, or 
tbe Eighth part ofa Barrel. 1743 Lond. 4 Country Brew. 
1v. (ed. 2) 293 Powder one of the Balls and put it into a Pin 
or Halfa Firkia. 1814 Sporting Mag. XLII. 112 He used 
to have a pin of beer. c1900 Advertisement, Beer in Cask. 
Discount for Cash on or betore Delivery, 3d. Pin; 6d. Firkin; 
1s. Kilderkin. 

+13. A piece at chess; also, at the game of 
merels. In the latter referring app. to actual 
pegs; in chess extended either from these, or from 
the shape of Tudor chessmen, which were not 
unlike ninepins. Ods. 

1683 R. Hotme A rutoury un. xvi. (Roxb.) 66/1 The King 
is the first and highest of all the chesse pins. /éid., The 
Queene is the next pin in height to the King. 1784 Cowrer 
ask vi.271 At the chequer’d board..with a hand Trembling, 
as if eternity were hung In balance on his conduct of a pin. 

14. a. Cookery. short for ROLLING-PIN. 

1894 Cassell’s Untu, Cookery Bk. 740 Keep tbe board and 
pin well floured. 

b. Short for Knitrine-g77, knitting-needle. 

1897 Zit Sits 4 Dec. 175/3 As the old lady put down her 
ae tbe Princess took them up, and finisbed tbe stocking: 
heel. 

V. Phrascological uscs. 

15. In the phrase ov or upon a merry pin, esp. 
to set the heart on a merry pin, to have the heart 
hanging on a jolly pin, whencc also 2pon the 
peevish pin, on another pin, etc. : later, 7n a merry 
pin, in a merry humour, disposition, or frame of 
mind. arch, or dial. 

The origin is obscure. In later use sometimes (cf. quot, 
1658) associated with: the musical tuning-peg, as in next. 

¢ 1386 Cuauctr JMerch. T. 272 By my lader kyn Youre 
he:te hangeth on aioly pyn. c1440 Partonope 5552 Youre 
hert ys on another pynne. c1485 Digdy J/yst. v. 492, Lwyll 
sett my soule on a mery pynne. 1530 Patscr. 844'1 Upon 
a mery pynne, de kayt, 1568 Grarion Chrou. 11.578 King 
Charles heart by gettyng of Paris, was set vpon a merye 
Pinne. 1687 Freminc Coutn. Holinshed M11. 1015/2 The 
commons hauing now their willes, were set vpon a pin, that 
the game was theirs. 1658 Ossorn dv. Som i, (1896) 24 
Success doth often wind him up to a jovial pin. 1666 J. 
Serceant Let. Thanks 42 You cannot for your heart yet 
wean your self of that merry pin of Fancy. 1676 SHaDWELI. 
Virtuoso... i, | never was ona better pi in my life. 1694 
L’Estrance Fables cccii. 11714) 316 The Woman was One 
day upon the Peevish Pin. 1770 Gentl. Jag. XL. 559 To 
express the Condition of an Honest Fellow and no Flincher 
under the Effects of Good Fellowship, he is said to be.. 
Ona merry pin. 1779 T. Hutcuixson Diary 6 Oct., Dined 
at Amen Corner .. Sir John upon a merry pin. [/2tended 
18th c. fang. 1855 Axne Mawnninc O. Chelsea Bun-ho. iv. 64 
As for the Doctor, he was quite on the merry Pin.) 

1661 Biount Glossogr. (ed. 2) s.v., He is in a merry Pin. 
1782 Cowrer Gi/fiu 178 Right glad to find His friend in 
merry pin. 1818 Blackw, A/ag. 111. 407 Were 1 in the pin. 
1887 A. Ritey A thos 210 Our prelate was in merry pin. 

+16. Pitch; degree; step: esp. with Azgher, lower, 
utmost, raise, take down. Obs. \Cf. PEG 56.1 3.) 

Originally, a figure taken from a musical tuning-peg (see 
1d); In quot. 1617 perh. referring to the rack. 

1584 Grernxe A/yrr7. Modestie Wks. (Grosart) III. 24 The 
ludges..seeing she had infringed their reasons, by the power 
of the law thought to wrest hir vpona higher pin. 1617 Hieros 
Wks, 11.141 The prodigal sonne..sets his course euen vpon 
the racke, and stretcheth it out to the vtmost pinne. a@ 1624 
Be, M. Smitn Servo, (1632) 188 They..went more roundly 
and roughly to worke with them, taking them downe a pinne 
or two lower. @ 1643 W. Cartwricut Ordinary 1. ili, He's 
but one pin above a natural. 1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. 
Eng. u. vii, (1739) 4t ‘Lo raise the price of their Cloaths to 
their own covetous pin. 1669 R. Montacu in Buccleuch 
a/SS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 452, 1am confident we shall 
bring them a pin lower. 1731 W. Bowman Sern xxix, To 
set our selves on the same pin With Paul and Peter. 1776 
C. Keitn Farmer's Ha’, Vhey mak a loud and joyfu’ din 
For ilka heart is raised a pin. 

17. Phrase. Zo put in the pin (collog. or slang), 
to put a check or stop to some conrse; to call 
a halt; esp. to give up drinking. So fo keep in 
the pin, to keep from drinking; fo let loose a pin. 
(Eng, Dial. Dict.) 

Supposed by some to have reference to the pins in a 
drintineccup': f}; hut it may refer niore generally to the 
use of a pin or peg in stopping motion or making fast, and of 
letting loose by taking out the pin. 

1832-53 JV Itistle-binkre (Scot. Songs) Ser. ti. 112, I ance was 
persuaded to ‘ put in the pin’, But foul fa’ the bit o't ava 
wad bide iu, For whisky's a thing so bewitchingly stout, 
The first time I smelt it, the pin it lap out. 1835 J. 
MonteatH Dunblane Tradtt. (1837) 89 (E.D.D.) He had 
religiously abstained from drinking during the twelvemonths 
he had himself determined tokcepinthe pin. 1851 MayvHrew 
Lond. Labour 1. 345/1 He had two or three times resolved to 
better himself, and had ‘put in the pin’, meaning he had 
made a vow to refrain from drinking. 1856 Deil’s Hallowe'en 
14 (E.D.D.) Tbe Deil that e'en was ettlin’ to let loose a pin. 


VI. 18. attrib. and Comb., as pin-box, -dot, 
-hook, -manufactory,-mark,-seller,-snatcher, -stick- 
ing, -thrusting. ‘~ pin-auger, an auger for boring 
holes for pins or pegs; pin-bit = pin-dril/; pin- 
block, (2) a block of wood in which pins or pegs 
are fixed ; (4) a block of wood to be shaped into 
a pin or peg (Cent. Dict.): + pin-bole, pinboll, 
?some contrivance for floating a fishing-net; pin- 
bone, the hip-bone, esp. of a horse (see 6) ; pin- 
borer, a Canadian beetle (Xyleborus dispar) 
which makes small round punctures like pinholes 
in the bark of pear-trees; tpin-bouke [see Bowxk], 
some kind of vessel for liquids; pin-bush, ‘a 
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| fine reaming- or polishing-tool for delicate metal- 


work’ (Cent. Dict.); pin-buttock, a narrow or 
sharp buttock; hence pin-buttocked @.; pin- 
cherry, the N. American wild red cherry (renus 
pennsylvanica); pin-cloth, a pinafore (?06s.); 
pin-clover, name in California (from the shape 
of the seed-vessel) for the European stork’s-bill 
(Erodium cicutarium), widely naturalized there; 
pin connexion, a connexion of the parts of an 
iron or steel bridge by pins (instead of rivets, etc. ; 
cf. pr2-jotnt) ; pin-cop [Cor sé.2 3], a pear-shaped 
‘cop’ or roll of yarn, tsed for the weft in a power- 
loom; also a¢fr26.; pin-curl, an artificial cuil of 
hair held in place by a hairpin; pin-drill, a 
drill with a projecting central pin surrounded by 
a cutting face, used for countersinking, etc.; pin- 
drop a. (of silence) in which one could ‘hcar 
a pin drop’; pin-fish, name for two N. American 
elongated sparoid fishes (Lagodon rhomboides, Di- 
plodus holbrooki); also a small sun-fish, Lepomes 
pallidus; pin-fiat, a flat pin-cushion formed of 
two disks of cardboard lined and covered with some 
textile material, so that pins can be stuck into the 
edge (U. S.); pin-footed a. = fix-footed: see Fin 
sb. 6; + pin-gout, a disease in a hawk’s foot (see 
10); pin-grass = fin-clover; pin ground, a pin- 
spot ground upon a textile; pin-hold, ‘a placc 
at which a pin holds or makes fast’ (Smart, 1836) ; 
+ pin-hood. ‘the hood attached toa cloak, and fitled 
to be drawn over the hat or bonnet of the wearer’ 
(Jam.,; pin-joint, a form of joint in which two 
parts are connected by a pin passing through an 
eye in each; pin-machine, a machine for making 
pins; pin-man, a man who sells, or manipulates, 
pins; pind-maudrel (see quot.); tpin matter, 
the matter of a pin, that which matte:s a pin; 
not a pin matter, something that matters nut a 
pin: cf. Marten sé. 18; pin-mill = PIn-wWHEEL 
3; pin-necked a., having tufts of feathers on the 
neck, as the pinnated grouse or prairie-hen; pin- 
oak, a species of oak (Quercus palustris) found in 
swampy places in N. America; so called from the 
persistent dead branches, which resemble pins or 
pegs fixed in the trunk; pin pallet (see quot.) ; 
pin-paper, a paper of pins (ParEer sé, 6b); fig. 
a collection of samples; pin-patch (dza/.), a peri- 
winkle (? because extracted from its shell with 
a pin ; pin-poppet (dva/.), a cylindrical case for 
pins; +pin-powder = PiN-bust; pin-prod = 
PIN-PRICK ; + pin-purse, ?a pin-case, or a pin- 
cushion ; pin-rack az/., a rack or frame on the 
deck of a ship, in which belaying-pins are fixed ; 
pin-rail, a rail or bar in which pins or pegs are 
fixcd; pin-rib, ‘a delicate cord or rib woven in 
the substance of fine muslin’ (Cen?, Dict.) ; pin- 
rod, ‘in a locomotive, a tie-rod connecting the 
brake-shoes on opposite sides’ (Cez¢. Dict.) ; pin- 
spot, each of a number of small ronnd spots like 
pins’ heads forming a pattern upon a textile fabric ; 
hence pin-spotted a.; pin-striped a., having 
a narrow ornamental stripe of the thickness of a 
pin; pin switch (7ée/egr.), a switch in which 
electric connexion is mace by pins passing through 
holes in metal plates; pin’s-worth, the worth of 
a pin, an extiemely small amount; pin-tongs 56. 
pl.,a kind of tongs or pliers for holding pins or 
other small objects; pin-tool, a tubular cutting- 
tool for making cylindrical wooden pins (Knight 
Dict. Mech. 1875); pin-tooth, (@) each of the 
(sharp-pointed) teeth of the cscapement-wheel in 
a clock or watch; (4) a canine tooth; +pin-trace, 
some part of horse-harness ; pin-vice (see quots.) ; 
pin-weed, a plant of the N. American genus 
Lechea (N.O. Cistacex) ; pin-winged a., having 
the first primary feather of the wing attenuated, as 
in some American Co/umbide; pin-wire, wire of 
which pins are made; pin-wood, wood fit for 
pins or pegs; pin-worm, a small thread-worm, 
Oxyuris vermicularts, which infests the rectum, 
especially in children. See also Pin-BASKET, P1N- 
CASE, PincuSHION, etc. and Ang, Dial. Dict. 


1523 Fitzners. usd. § 5 An axe, a hachet, a hedgynge- 
byll, a *pyn awgur, a rest awgur, a flayle. 1873 E. Sron 
Workshop Receipts Ser. 1. 134/2 With a..*pin-bit, bore a 
hole about a 4 of an inch deep. 1880 A. J. Harkins in 
Grove Dict. A/us, 11.722/1 The tuning-pin screws ..into the 
thick metal wrestpin-piece, and through it into the wooden 
wrestplank or “pinblock. 1615 E. S. Sritain’s Buss in 
Arb. Garner 111. 625 Cork *pynboles or buyes belonging to 
those nets. /éfd. 631 For every two nets, there must be a 
Pynboll or Bwy hooped...Eacb Pynboll or Bwy must have 
a rope of a yard long, to fasten it to the War-rope. 1640 
Carew in Dotdge's VY. Country Ann. (1882) 211 It..strake 
Roger Nise on the *pinbone. 1711 Lond. Gaz. No. 4849/4 
The Hair rubb'd off the near Pinbone. 1805 Sporting Mag. 
XXV. 226 Joint steaks, pinbone-steaks, sausages. 1593 
Drayton Moses m1. Wks. (1748) 480/2 Pails, kits, dishes, 
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basons, *pinboukes, bowls. 1858Simmonps Dict. Trade Pro- 
ducts,*Pin-box, Pin-case,a small fancy box for holding pins, 
1884 Knicntr Dict. Alech, Suppl., *fi!n Bush, a reaming or 
polishing tool for pin holes. 160r SHaxs. Adl’s Wedd i. ii. 
18 {t is like a Barbers chaire that fits all buttockes, the *pin 
buttocke, the quatch-buttocke, the brawn buttocke, or any 
buttocke. 1725 Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Rules buying 
horse, The narrow pin Buttock, the Hog or Swine-Rump,.. 
are full of Deformity, 1601 HotLanp Pérny 11. 370 They 
are sharp rumped and “pin buttockt. 1683 Lond. Gaz. No. 
1810/4 A Gelding, .. Pin-Buttockt or narrow. 1791 Gent. 
Afag. LX1.11. 964 One of the. .children. .approached so near 
the fire that the flames caught his *pin-cloth. 1846, 1854 
{see Pinner? 2). 1884 Miter Plant-n., Pin-grass, or *Pin- 
clover, of California, A7odtum cicutarinm. 1839 Ure Dict. 
Arts 503 Yarns..wound upon what is called a ‘*pin cop 
bobbin’. 1896 Darly News 27 Nov. 5/2 Our English great- 
grandmothers called ‘ coques’ ‘comb-curls‘ or ‘*pin-curls’‘, 
because they were. stiffly arranged and held in their place 
with small. side combs or hairpins. 1g0q4 Daily Chron. 
7 Oct. 8/5 She buys a ‘pin-curl’ and attaches it to her cycling 
hat! 189x Kiptinc Light that Failed (1900) 172 There 
were only weaving circles and floating *pin-dots before 
his eyes. 1875 Knicut Dict. Alech., *Pin-drill,a drill for 
countersinking. 1816 L. Hunt Xiésiini 1. 244 A *pin-drop 
silence strikes o’er allthe place. 1864 WEBSTER, *?in-footed, 
having the toes bordered by askin. 1575 TurBerv. /adconrie 
346 Of the swelling ina Hawkes foote, which we tearine the 
pin, or *pin Goute. /é2d. 346 Make plaisters thereof, and 
bestowe them on the pinnegoute, 1825 CospeNn in Morley 
Life i. (1903) 8 Black and purple and *pin grounds. 149 
Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1. 187 \tem, ij elne sattin to 
lyne the cap of that cloyke, and to be a *pyn hwd. 1897 
Oxting (U.S.) XXX. 439 This fish ranks ainong the first 
victims of *pin-hook wiles, 1884 Knicut Dict. Afech. Suppl., 
*Pin Machine. c 1680 Crys,of London 36in Bagford Ball, 
1. 116 Here's your old *Pin Man, a coming agen. 1878 
J. Inciis Sport & IW. iv. 34 The pinmen are busy sorting 
their pins. 1703 Moxon Jfech, Exerc. 189 “Pin-Mandrels 
.-are made with a..Shank, to fit stiff into a round hole that 
is made in the Woik that is to be Turned. 1835 Ure 
Philos. Manuf. 304 The hardships which children have to 
endure in *pin manufactories. 1611 CotGrR. s.v. Passer, 
Passe sans flux, not a *pinne matter. 1679 Triads of 
White, etc. 36 1s it a pin matter whether there was such a 
Bill orno? 1766 Complete Farmer s.v. Surveying, It is not 
a pin matter how rude or false the lines or angles be. 1885 
C. T. Davis Leather xxiii. (1897) 331 From the ‘soaks * the 
skins are removed,..and placed..in the ‘*pin-mill’, 1874 
J. W. Lone Amer Wild-fowl xvi. 197 *Pin-oaks, whose 
tiny acorns are greedily sought for by mallards and sprig- 
tails. 1897 Outing (U S.) XX1X. 516/t [Mallards] gatber 
in the timbered sloughs and low swales bordering on the 
Mississippi, where the pin-oak and willow abound. 1884 
F, J. Britten Watch & Clockm. 194 [The] *Pin Pallet 
Escapement .. used inostly in French Clocks, in which it is 
often placed in front of the dial. The pallets are formed of 
semi-circular jewels. 1673 Marvett Reh. ransp. 11. 170 
His Sermon is extant .. some Heads and Points of it 1 gave 
you..as a ‘Pinne-paper of your modern Orthodoxy. 1817 
CoteripGe Brog. Lit. 209 ‘The pin-papers, and siay-tapes, 
which might have been among the wares of his pack. 1694 
Ecuarp Plautus 164 Whole beds o' crabs, lobsters, oysters, 
*pinpatches, coral, muscles, and cockles. @1825 Forny Joc, 
E. Angiia, Pin-patches, Pin-paunches, the small shell fish 
called periwinkles... They are commonly drawn out of their 
shells with a pin. 1866 Routledge’s Ev. Boys Ann. 632 
Driven into the ‘*pin-poppet , the old name by which 
these curious cases were best known. 1g02 Privy Purse 
Exp Eliz. of York (1830) 27 Item for *pyn powdre xij d. 
1893 E. Crowe With Thackeray in Amer. i. 11 Reflection 
made him think the onslaught harmless, and the sting in it 
only of the *pin-prod order. 1608 T. Cocks Diary (1901) 35 
Payde for a *pynne purse for my va[lentine] vs 1875 
Knicut Dict. Alech., “Pin-rack,..a frame placed on the 
deck of a vessel, and containing sheaves around which ropes 
may be worked, and belaying-pins around which they may 
be secuied. 1877 StainER Organ 11. § 24 Under the keys a 
series of pins are arranged on a piece of wood forming 
a *pin-rail. These pins fit easily into holes in the keys and 
prevent them from oscillating. 1608 H. CLarHam £rrour 
Right Hand 39g Tom Lace-seller and Abraham *Pin-seller, 
1900 Echo 12 June 3/4 Pick-pockets and *pin-snatchers 
reaped a rich harvest. 1894 Da/ly News 28 Apr. 6/5 Single 
flowers scattered over a‘*pin-spot ground, 1903 /Ves/m. 
Gaz, 12 Feb. 4/2 Many of them spotted, but with a regular 
pin-spot. 1900 Daily News 14 July 4/7 The little bolero 
coat 1s faced with white linen, *pin-spotted with cornflower 
blue. 1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 118/1 A *Pin-sticking 
Machine, for sticking pins on paper. 1896 MWests2. Gaz, 
18 Sept, 3/2 *Pin-striped serge, a material that in navy blue 
with a white line makes a verysmart costume. 1884 K NiGHT 
Dict. Mech. Suppl, *Pia Switch...The connections are 
made with pins or plugs, which give a rubbing or frictional 
contact when thrust into the holes on the board. 1562 But- 
LeEYN Bulwark, Sicke Alen 70, Did me neuer a *pinsworthe 
of pleasure. 1853 Byrne Artisan’s Handbk. 81 For cutting 
the facets, they are held in small hand-vises or *pin-tongs. 
1825 J. NicHoison Oferat. Mechanic 521 That part of the 
stone pallets upon which the *pinteeth act. 1886 Standard 
15 Jan. 2/5 Its ‘pin’, or pointed, teeth had not developed. 
1440-41 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 627 Pro j *pyntrase. 
1§36-7 Jéid. 697, ij par. pyntracez, 1875 Knicut Dict. 
Mech , *Pinwise,..a hand-vise for grasping small arbors 
and pins. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch & Clockm.196 Pin 
Vice..chiefly nsed as a holder for pins and small pieces of 
work while they are being filed. 1854 TiiorzEau Walden 
xvii. (1886) 307 Golden-rods, *pinweeds, and graceful wild 
grasses. 3890 Cent, Dict., The *pin-winged doves are 
pigeons of the genus -Hchmoptila..of Texas and Mexico. 
1896 A. Morrison Child of the Jago 165 ter wedding-ring, 
worn to *pin-wire. 1573 Tusser //usé, xvii. (1878) 38 And 
seasoned timber for *pinwood to haue. 

Pin, 53.2 Jocal, [Origin obscure: perh, con- 
nected with Pin vw II.] The middle place in a 
tandem team of three horscs. Hence pin-horse : 


see quots. 

1877 V. W, Linc. Gloss., Pin-horse, the middle horse ina 
team. 1881 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bh., Pin, the 
middle place for a horse, between the shafter and the leader 
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in ateam of three. Pix-horse. 1886 E.wortuy HW’, Som. 
Word-bk., Pin, Pin-horse. [Widely prevalent in rural use. 
In E.D.D, from N. Yorksh, to Somerset.) 

Pin, 56.3 Chess, [f. Pin v.! 5b.] The act of 
pinning, the fact of being pinned. 

1868 SeLxirk BA. Chess 72 Removing his Queen to obviate 
the ‘pin’. 

Pin (pin), v.! Forms: seethe sb. [In branchL., 
f, Pin sb.) In branch II., perh. worn down from 


Pinp v., but blending with I. in the sense ‘ fasten’ : 
cf also Pen vl 1 and 2.] 
I. To transfix, fix, attach, confine, with a pin. 

l. ¢rans. To fasten (things or parts of a thing 
together, or one thing ¢o another) with onc or more 
pins, pegs, or bolts (see Pin sd.! 1); to construct 
or repair by thus fastening the parts together; to 
make fast with a bolt, to bolt (a door, etc.). + Zo 
pin the basket. see BASKET sb, 1 d. 

13.. Gaw. & Cr. Kut. 769 With a pyked palays, pyned 
ful bik. 1377 Lanai. P. Pd. B. xx. 296 Conscience. .made 
pees porter to pynne (47S. 8. penne) pe 3ates Of alle tale- 
tellers and tyterers in ydel. @ 1380 Minor Poems fr. Vernon 
ATS. lii. 6 Cros, ou dost no troupe, On a pillori my fruit to 
pinne. ¢ 1440 Gesta Rom, Ixxxvii. 409 (Add. MS.), 1 shall 
haspe the dore, and pynne it with a pynne. @ 1533 Lp. 
Berners Huon cxvi. 411 No shyppe can depart hens without 
itbe pynnyd with nayles of woode and not of Iron. 1579-80 
Nortu Plutarch (1595) 750 Rafters or great peeces of tyinber 
pinned together. 1663 GreRBieR Counse/ 43 They pin down 
a planck. 1703 Moxon AMfech. /xerc. 123 They pin it up 
with wooden Pins. 1875 Carpentry & Fotn. 104 The 
inortices cut quite through and pinned with oak or ash pins. 
1883 GiLMouR Mongols xxv. 301 The long rope, which is 
pinned down tothe ground. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch & 
Clock. 143 The lever is pinned to the pallets. 

Se. 1727 Swiet State rel, Wks. 1755 V. uu. 164 An act 
of navigation, to which we never consented, pinned down 
upon us. 31820 Hazuitt Lect. Dram. Lit. 317 He is pinned 
down in more than one Review..as an exemplary warning. 

2. To fasten with a pin (see Pin sd. 3), or with 
a brooch, hairpin, or hat-pin; to attach with a pin 
or similar sharp-pointed instrument; to transfix 
with a pin; also with a lance or the like. 

1423 Jas. 1 Kingis Q. clxxx, At my beddis hed... I haue 
it faire pynnit vp. ¢1480 Henryson Jest. Cres. 423 Vhy 
plesand lawn pinnit with goldin prene. 1530 Patsor. 658/1 
Pynne your jacket togyther for taking of colde. 1590 
Srenser /. Q. 1. ix. 36 His garment, nought but many 
ragged clouts, With thornes together pind and patched 
was. 1594 (outention viii. Stage direction, Enter Dame 
Elnor Cobham bare-foote,..with a waxe candle in her hand, 
and verses written on her backe and pind on, 1617 Monyson 
Jtin. 1, 168 Gownes made with long traines, which are 
pinned vp in the house. 1701 Lond. Gaz. No. 3725/4 
Lost.., 3 Sheets of Paper made up in 3 Books, and pin’d in 
the middle. 1787 Mar. D'Arsray Diary 8 Nov., The 
wardrobe woman was pinning up the Queen's hair. 1838 
James Robber vi, She had a shawl of fine white lace pinned 
across her shoulders. 1852 Stainton Entom. Comp. 74 Vhe 
first object is to pin the insect. 1893 Eart Duxmore Pamirs 
11, 1 Pinning out his entomological! specimens. 

b. Used with a person as object, in respect of 


clothes. Chiefly ass. 

1483 Caxton G. ce la Tour C vij, Shall not this lady this 
day be pynned. 1610 B. Jonson A/ch.1.i, You went pinn'd 
vp. Jfod. Come and I'll pin you. : 

3. Building. + a. Formerly sometimes = UNDER- 
PIN. ‘+b. Jo face with stone, marble, etc. ec. To 
fill in the joints of masonry with chips of stone; 
to fill up the’ interstices with small stones: cf. 


Pinn1nG vb/, sb, 2a. 

1427 Rec. St. Mary at Hill 6s, ij masouns to pynne be 
same hous. 1499-1500 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 656 
Reparaciones. 1n pynnyng, Rakyng, et poyntyng. 1546 
Lanctey Pol. Verg. De /nvent.1.v.71 Mamurraa Knight 
that was Master of July Caesar's woorkes in Fraunce pinned 
first the Walles of his house wyth broken marble. 1589 Riper 
Sibl. Schol., To Pin an house under the grounsile, sedstruo, 
1824 Mactaccart Gallovid. Encycl. (1076) 191 He didna 
batter, line, and pin, To please the e’e. 

4. fig. To attach firmly 0 a person, or ostenta- 
tiously Zo or oz his SLEEVE; to make absolutely 
dependent or contingent 07 a person or thing ; 
also, to fasten or fix (anything objectionable) ov 
a person; to append, affix, tack on. Now rave. 

1579 Lyty Exphues (Arb.) 109 Alas, fond foole, art thou so 
pinned to their sleeues, yat thou regardest more their babble 
then thine owne blisse? 1583 GoLpinc Calvin on Deut. 
exxxi. 803 Was God pinned on Balaams sleeue? Was he 
bounde to him? 1588 Suaxs. Z. 1. L. v. ii. 321 This 
Gallant pins his Wenches on his sleeue. 1590 GREENE 
Mourn. Garm. (1616) 33 What is it for mee to pinne a fayre 
meacocke and a witty milkesop on my sleeue? 1626 Mipptr- 
ton Wonten Beware IVon, wm. i. 297 You were pleas’d of 
late to pin an error on me. 1627 E. F. Hist. Edw. [1 
(1680) 35 Pinn’d to the mutability of popular Faction. 1639 
Futter Holy War i. xxv. (1840) 81 He made himself 
absolute master of all orders, pinning them on himself by 
an immediate dependence. 1660 F. brooke tr. Le Blanc's 
Trav. 97 They wholly pin themselves upon the advice of 
those Magitians. 1710 Tatlex No, 219 P1 A Conple of 
professed Wits, who. . had thought fit to pin themselves upon 
a Gentleman. 1819 SHELLEY Cenc? 1. i. 16 You seem 100 
light of heart..To act the deeds that rumour pins on you. 


1841 Lytton V4. & Aforn. 11. iv, 1 might pin my fate to 


ours. 

j b. In phrases fo frx one’s salvation, soul, hope, 
knowledge, reputation, or the like, zon, oi, ¢o 
(a thing or person); now esp. fo pix one's faith 
upon, on (a thing, or person, or his SLEEVE), to 
place entire or openly professed trust or belief in. 
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1583 Banincton Command. iv. (1637) 35, | would. .never 
pin my everlasting estate in paine and blisse, upon so slender 
».perswasions. 1599 Life Sir 7. More in Wordsw. Eccl, 
Biog. (1853) 11. 149, I never intended to pinne my soule to 
another mans sleeve. 1615 Crooxe Body of Man 318 It 
is not good..to pina mans knowledge vpon any particular 
mans sleeue. 1649 Br. ReyvNotps //osea vii. 139 No man 
is to pinne his own soule and salvation. .upon ike words of 
aman who may mislead him, 165: CLEVELAND /oems 44 
Tle pin my faith on the Diurnalls sleeve. 1665 J. Ween 
Stone. Heng (1725) 22 Mr. Jones..much less expected, that 
any Man should pin his Pelief upon his [Jones's] Shoulders. 
1677 W. Hucues Alan of Siu i, i. 11 Tradition..deserveth 
rather nailing to the Pillory, than pinning Faith upon it. 
arjoo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, To pin one's Faith on 
another's Sleeve, or to take all upon Trust, for Gospel 
that he saies. 1712, 181z, 1885 (see FaitH sé. 2). 1828 Lapy 
Granvitte Lett. (1894) 11. 19, 1 now pin my hopes on a 
meeting at Dieppe. 1857 Mrs. Matuews 7ea-Table Talk 
1. 92 She pinned her faith upon a horseshoe nailed upon the 
outer gate. 1885 S. Cox Expositions 1. 4 Men who think 
for themselves, and pin their faith to no neighbour's sleeve. 

5. ‘ransf. To hold fast (a man or animal) in a 
spot so that he cannot get away; to hold down or 
against something by force; to seize and hold fast. 

1814 Cot, Hawker Diary (1893) I. 95 [The buck] could 
only reach the third field, where Tiger pinned him in the 
hedgerow. 1816 Scott Axntiq. xliii, Forth bolts the opera- 
tive brother to pin like a bull-dog. 1840-70 BLaine Exeyed. 
Rur, Sports § 437 Vhe dog will not only seize him {a bull] 
by the nose, but will cling to his hold till the bull stands 
still; and this is termed p/aning the bull. 1859 REEVE 
Brittany 238 While I pinned his arms from behind, Mr. 
‘Taylor seized his whip. 1888 Burcon Lives 12 Gd. Afen 11. 
v. 66 He caught me by my elbows, and pinned me up 
against the wall. .so that I could not stir. 

b. Chess. To confine a piece to a spot, to pre- 
vent it from being moved, absolutely, or without 


serious loss of material. 

1745 StanMa Chess 112 Look first whether your Adver- 
sary cannot pin that Piece down. 1841 WaLkeR Chess 15 
The Bishop is able in certain cases to confine and pin the 
Knight, until the King or some other piece comes up and 
takes him. 1868 Serxirk £4. Chess 73 White would then 
pin the Rook by Queen to Queen's 3rd. 

c. slang. To seize. 

1768 Eari. or CARLISLE in Jesse Se/wyn & Contemp. (1843) 
11. 340, | am sure they intended to pin my money. 

6. fig. Vo hold or bind (a person) strictly foa 
promise, course of action, etc. : often with down. 

1710 Pripraux Orig. Tithes ii. 74 The Law of God..doth 
not absolutely pin us down to tbe manner of doing it. 1822 
W. Irvine Braces. Hall xxvi, One of tbose pestilent 
fellows that pin a man down to facts. 1894 TyxpALt in oe 
Sct. Afonthly XLIV. 507, | am pinned this year by the 
meeting of the British Association at Liverpool. 

7. To set or stud with pins for ornament 

1688 [see Pinnep Afé. a. 2). 1713 Lond. Gaz. No. 5155/4 
The out-side Case Shagreen, ..pinn’d with Gold Pins. 

To make a smaJl hole as with a pin. a. Sc. 
To break (a pane of glass) by throwing a stone so 
as to make a small hole. b. To drill (a hole). 

1824 Scott Redgauntle? let. i, And who taught me to 
smoke a cobbler, pin a losen, head a bicker..? 1897 Daily 
News 7 June 2/3 Drills shrieking shrill accompaniment to 
the hum of whirring machinery as they pinned rivet-holes in 
metal plates. 

9. To clog (a file): said of particles adhering so 
firmly to the teeth of a file that they have to be 
picked out with a piece of steel wire. 

1890 in Cext. Dict. 

II. To confine within bounds: cf. Pinp z. 

10. To enclose by or as by means of bolts or 
bars; to confine within a space or enclosure; to 
hem in, to shut #~; sfec. to put in a pinfold, 
impound (a beast). 

1362 Lanai. P. Pl, A. v. 127, 1.. Putte hem in a pressour 
and pinnede hem per-Inne. 1423 Coventry Leet-bk. 43 
Per schall noo beestys be pynnyd at the comen pynfold by 
the comien seriante. c1440 Prop. Parv. pa Pynnyn, 
or put yna pynfold, 7xtrudo, 1513 Brapsuaw St. Werburge 
1. 2632 To be pynned and punysshed for theyr trespace. 
1890 WeBBE Jaw. (Arb.) 27, I found two thousand Christians 
pind vp in ston wals lockt fast in yron chaines. 1630 L. 
RowzeKr Qveenes Welles iii. (1632) 16 To contract and pin up 
the Sea into narrower limits, by. .dikes [etc.). 1674-91 Ray 
Collect. Words 17 A Coop is generally used for a Vessel or 
place to pin up or enclose any thing. 1824 Byron Fvaun xv. 
xxvi, Pinn'd hke a flock, and fleeced too in their fold. 

b. Draughts (and similar games). See quots. 

3688 R. Horme Armoury im. xvi. (Roxb.) 68/1 The play 
is, by so many geese to pinne the fox, that he cannot stirre 
one hole further. 1870 Harpy AZod. Hoyle, Draughts 107 
The object..is to capture all your adversary’s men, or to 
‘pin them, or hem them in so that they cannot be moved. 

+11. fig. To ‘shut 2’, confine, restrict. Ods, 

?a1400 Lyne. Chorle & Birde 89 To le shette vp and 
pynned vnder drede, No thyng acordeth ynto my nature. 
1584 Fenner Def. Ministers (1587) 9 Howe hath he.. 
pinned vp her authoritie, when he sought to enlarge it? 
1638 Junius Paint, Ancients 314 To have his phantasie 
pinned up within the narrow compass of a poor. .invention. 

III. 12. Comé., as pin-faith a., that ‘ pins one’s 
faith’ on something (see 4b), implicitly believing or 
credulous ; pin-up a., adapted for being pinned up. 

1677 Lond. Gaz. No. 1245/4 One black Sarsenet Pin-up- 
Petticoat. x800 Anna Sewarp Left. (1811) V. 316 The 
pin-faith multitude, which never thinks for itself. 

Pin, v.2 (U.S.), variant form of PEEN 2. ’ 

1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., Pin...11, To swage by striking 
with the peen of a hammer; as splaying an edge of an iron 
hoop to give it the flare corresponding to that of the cask. 


PINA. 


| Pina (pin74). Also 6 pinna, 6- pina. [S. 
Amer. Sp. fia (formerly pizna), Pg. pinha pine- 
apple, orig. pine-cone, pine-nut (ad. L. pizea).) 

+1. Spelt pina, Pinna, pinta.) The pine-apple. 

1577 Frampton Joyfull Newes 90 Tbe Pinnas are a fruite 
whiche bee moste sette of in all the Indias. 1596 Rateicu 
Discov. Guiana 61 Great abundance of Pinas, the princesse 
of fruits thai grow under the sun, 16a: Burton dat, Med, 
1. ii 11. iit (1676) 46 In America .. tbeir meat Palmitos, 
Pinas, Ponatos, &c., and such fruits. 1622 R. Hawkixs 
Voy. S. Sea (1847) 93 Our boats returned loaden witb 
plantynes, pinias, potatoes, sugar-canes. ; 

2. Pine-apple leaf fibres (Simmonds Dict. Trade 
1838 ; a fine fabric made of these, more fully 
called piftia-cloth, pitia-muslin, pive-apple cloth. 

1858 Hocc Veg. Kingd, 765 Pine-apple cloth, ..sometimes 
known by tbe name of Pina Muslin. 1858 Simmonos Dict. 
Trade, Pina-cloth, an expensive fabric made by the natives 
of the Philippines from the fibres of the pine-apple leaf. 
r Cent, Dict. Pifia, Pitia-cloth. : 

. The spoagy cone of amalgam left behind after 
part of the mercury has been eliminated: also 
anglicized pinne. (See also quot, 1875.) 

3604 E. G[rimsroxe] D'Acosta's Hist, Indies w. xii. 245 
They put all the mettall into a cloth, which they straine out 
very forcibly, so as all the quicke-silver passetb out..and 
the resi remaines as a loafe of silver, like to a marke of 
almonds pressed to draw oyle. And being thus pressed, the 
remainder containes but the sixt part in silver, and five in 
mercurie...Of these markes they makes pinnes, (as they call 
them,) like pine apples, or sugar loaves, hollow within, the 
whicb they commonly make of a hundred pound weight. 
1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Pina (Spanish), amalgamated 
silver. 1875 Kwicur Dict, \Mech., Pina (Spanish), the pile 
of wedges or bricks of hard silver amalgam placed under a 
capellina and subjected to heat, for the expulsion of tbe 
mercury. 1890 Cent. Dict., Pina. 

Pinace, obs. form of PINNACE. 

Pinaceous (painé"fos), a. rare. [f. mod.Bot. 
L. Pindcew the pine tamily (f. L. pist-xs pine): 
see -aceous.] Of or pertaining to the pine tribe. 

im Sir R. Cuaisrisos in Trans. Bot. Soc. Edin. (1876) 
XIL_ 167 A Pinaceous Fossil..found in Redhall Quarry. 

+ Pinache. Obs. rare—'. [Derivation un- 
known: the quot. corresponds notably with the 
first under Piquer 54.1] Some game at cards. 

1641 BraruHwait Eng. Gentlent. 126 In games at Cards, 
the Maw requires a quicke conceit the Cribbage a recol- 
lected fancy ; the Pinacbe quick and vn-enforced dexterity. 
(Not in ed. 163>.] : 

+ Pinacle,v. Ods. Alsopinn-. [Origin obscure: 
cf. penton vb, and manacle.] trans. To pinion. 

1614 Buopen tr. Herodius’ Disc. Parents Hon, (1616) 22 
Ltke a prisoner with hi» aimes fast pinacled. 1660 F. 
Brooke ir. Le Blanc’s Trav. 98 Uhey pinnacle tbem, and 
deliver them up to the fury of the children. 

Pinacle, obs. form of PINNACLE. 

Pinacocyte (pinakossit). Zool. [f. Gr. mivag, 
mivax- tablet + -cyTE.] Lach of the flat plate-like 
cells (constituting favemert-epithelium) forming 
the ectoderm and part of the endodcrm in sponges. 

eg) Sottas in Encycl, Brit. XX11, 418 2 The ectoderm 
usually consists of simple pavement epithelial cells (Aina. 
cocytes), 1900 E. R. Lankester Zool. u. Sponges 44. 

Hence Pi:nacocy'tal a. 

Be Soivas in Encycl, Brit. XXL. 427/1 The pinnacocytal 

Yer - <3 He tte ak 

Pinacoid, pinakoid pinikoid), 2. and sé. 
Cryst. [f Gr. mivag, mvax- slab: see -01D.] 

A. aaj. \pplied to any plane, in a crystallo- 
graphic system, intersecting one of the axes of 
co-oidinates and parallel to the othcr two. Opposed 
to octahedral and prismatoitd. 

2895 Srory-MASKELYNE Crystallogr. ii. § 18. 

B. sé. .\ pinacoid plane, or a group of such 
planes cons:ituting a ‘form’. 

1876 Catal. Sci. App. S. Kens. § 3470 A Polyhedron of 
Calcite, cut .. so as to represent the optical characters .. tn 
directions perpendicular r. Yo the pinakoid. 188: Bauver- 
man Text-bk. Syst. JA/in, 198 The octahedron, or unit 
pyramid, is always the largest, and the cube rectangular 
prism, or pinakoid, the sinallest of the constituent forins. 
1895 Story. MasKELyNeE Crystallogr. vii. § 303 The poles 
of the pinakoids form the angular points of tbe systematic 
triangles. 

Hence Pinacoi‘dal c., of the nature of or charac- 
teristic of a pinacoid. 

3879 RutLey Study Rocks xiii. 245 A structural condition 
of pinakoidal separation, 

Pinacolin (pine kolin). Chem.  [f. next + 
-oL + -IN!.]_ A colourless oily liquid (C,H,,0), 
having an odour of peppermint, variously pro- 
duced from pinacone. Hence Pinaco‘lic a. 

1866 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 647 Pinacolin,.,an oily body 
produced by the dehydration of pinacone. 1875 /éid. VII. 
982 Pinacolic alcohol, CeHi10..is produced by treating 
pinacolin with sodium in presence of water. 

Pinacone (pi‘nakown). Chem, [f. Gr. mivag 
tablet + -one.] A white crystalline substance 
(C,H,,0,), crystallizing in large tablets, produced 
by the action of sodium or sodium-amalgam on 
aqticous acetone. 

1866 Watts Dict. Chem. IV. 648 Liquid pinacone is a 
colourless syrup. 7] — Fownes’ Chem, 11, 177 Pinacone, 
when heated with acids, is converted into pinacolin. 

| Pinacotheca (pi nakoprka). Also anglicized 
as pinacothe:k (-pek). [L. prnacothica (Varro), 
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a. Gr. mvaxoOnxn a picture-gallery (Strabo), f£ 
nivag, mvax- tablet, picture + 6747 repository. So 
It. pinacoteca, F. pinacothégue, Ger. pinakothek.] 
A place for the keeping and exhibition of pictures 


and other works of art. 

[1592 R. D. Hypnerotomachia 63 The..parlours, bathes, 
librarie and pinacloth, where coat Armors escuchions, 
painted tables, and counterfeates of strangers were kept.] 
3624 Wotton Archit. in Relig. (1651) 207 Pinacothecia..by 
wbicb he intendeth .. certain Repositories for Works of 
Rarity in Picture or otber Arts, 1766 SMoLLETT 7rav. 288 
The pinacotheca of tbis building was a complete Museum 
of all tbe Curiosities of Art and Nature. 1834 Lytron 
Pompeii 1. iii, A picture-saloon, or fivacotheca, 1844 
Fraser's Mag. XXX. 315/1 Our walks tbrough balls of art 
and pinacothecks. 


Pinafore (pinifor1), sd. [f. Pix v.} + Arore, 
because originally pinned upon the dress in front.] 
A covering of washable material worn by children, 
and by factory girls or others, over the frock or 


gown, to protect it from being soiled. 

The article so called was prob. originally a piece of washing 
material pinned on for the occasion; in Webster, 1847, 
it is defined as ‘an apron for the front part of the body’, in 
Latham’s Johnson, 1868, as °a small apron or bib for 
childien ‘; as now used, it differs from an apron in meeting 
and being fastened ai the back above the waist, and/’in 
having armholes; a little girl’s pinafore is often an article 
of ordinary bouse dress, and may be niore ornamental than 
the frock which it covers. See also Bray, OvERALL 

178z Miss Bursxey Cec tia vi. viii, A pin-a-fore for Master 
Mortimer Delvile, lest he should daub his pappy when he is 
feeding bim. 1824 Miss Mitroro /rdlage Ser. 1. (1863) 234 
Sbe is still pretty, but not so elegant as when she wore 
frocks and pin-a-fores. 1853 Miss Brapoon 7. Marchmont 
1. & 7 To teach children their A BC, and mend their frocks 
and make their pinafores. 1882 — J/t, Noyal If. iv. 80 
When you were in pinafores. 

Jig. 1845 Atheneum 4 Jan. 17 Exhibiting perhaps a 
smart architectural * pinafore ‘in front, which turns out to 
be a mere ‘coverslut’ intended to hide meanness and 
deformity. 1839 D. J. Browne Amer. Poultry Yard (1855) 
28 The chicks are large,..entirely shining black, except a 
pinafore of white on the breast. 

b. fransf. The wearcr of a pinafore; esp. a 
child or little girl. 

1836 1. Hook G. Curney ILL. 153 The pinafores were gone 
to bed. 

e. alirth, and Comb. 

187x M. Cotuixs d/rg. & Merch. I. x. 307 Younger 
folk..in the pinafore stage of existence. 1894 Exiz., L. 
Laxks Camp. Curiosity 181 Skill in pinafore-ironing. 1898 
Wrest. Gaz. 23 Apr. 3/2 A navy blue serge frock..one of 
the pinafore build to stip over shirts. 

Pinafore, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. /rans. To attire in a pinafore. 

1857 Geo. Etiot Sc. Cler. Life, Janet's Repent. viii, She 
w.s duly bonneted and pinafored, and then they turned out, 

2. To put into the skirt of one’s pinafore (cf. fo 
pocket). nonce-use. 

1893 Daily News 11 Jan. 2/2 There were hundieds. . feeding 
as one, and pinaforing the fiagments that remained. 

Pinafored (pindioud), a. [f. prec. sb, or vb. + 
-ED.] Attired in a pinafore. 

1847 Mrs. Gore Castles xxvii, The smallest daine-school 
that turns out its pinafored urchins on a village green, 1859 
Sara Gas-light § D. xv. 167 Pinafored children.. playing 
in the gutters, 


Pinakiolite (pinz:kiolait), A/%n. [mod.(Flink. 
1899) f. Gr, mvdxiov, dim. of mivag tablet +-Litez.] 
Borate of manganese and magnesium, found in 
brilliant black tabular crystals. 

1891 Amer. Frail. Sc. Ser. ut, XLI. 251 Pinakiolite is a 
new borate of manganese and magnesium. 

Pinakoid, -a!, variants of PinacoiD, -AL. 

+ Pinal, a, Obs. rare. [f. L. pin-us pine-tree + 
-AL.] Of the nature of or allied to the pinc. 

1791 Newre Tour Eng. & Scot. 150 Oaks, and other trees 
..nore difficult to be raised in northern and alpine climates 
than their pinal predecessors. 

Pinalic (pinzlik), a. Chem. [f. Pina(co)L-IN 
+-1C.]_ Derived from or contained in pinacolin, 
as pinaltc acid, C,H,,0). 

1886 in Cassell’s Encycl, Dict. 

| Pinang (piney). Also 7 -e, 9 penang. 
[Malay Aizang betel nut, areca, Also in Du., etc.] 
The areca tree (Areca Caltech), or its fruit, the 
areca nut (Pinang nul): see ARECA 

1662 J. Davies tr. Mandelslo’s Trav. 148 The Portuzuez 
call the tree that bears in Arre guero..and the Malayans 
Pinang. 1665 Sik I. Herverr raz. (1677) 365 Their 
ordinary food. .is Rice, Wheat, Pinange, Betele. 1771 J. R. 
Forster tr. Osbeck's Voy. 1. 257 Pinang..is a fruit whicb 
looks likeanutmegin the inside. 1883 Mrs. Bisuopin Leisure 


7/0, 202,2 Pinang (from the pinang, or areca-palm) is the 
proper name of the island, 

Pinary, Pinasse, obs. ff. PineRy, PINNACE. 

Pinaster (paine'sta1). Lot. [a. L. pinaster 
(Plin.) wild pine, f. pinzs pine: see -ASTER. So 
F. pinastre, It., Sp. pinastro.] A species of pine 
(Pinus Pinaster) indigenous to south-western 
Europe; also called C/ester- or Star-pine. 

(The Pinaster or Wild Pine of the ancients ts thought by 
Daubeny to have been P, maritima of modern botanists.) 

1562 Turner //erba/ 11. 88 Pinaster is nothyng ellis but a 
wilde pyne tre of a meruelus hygbt. 1601 HoLtano Pliny 
1. 462 The Pine and the Pinaster cary leaues thin and 
slender ..long also and sharp pointed. 1732-3 MiLter Gard, 
Dict. sv. Pinus, Pinus sylvestris ..the Pinaster or wild Pine, 


PINCERS. 


| 1770-4 A. Hunter Georg. Ess. (1804) 11. 21 The Pinaster is 

a variety of the Scotcb Fir, 1842 Secsy rit. Forest Trees 

437 The introduction of the Ptnaster into England by 

Gerard..a.p. 1596. 1887 Motoney Forestry W. Afr.6 The 

principal timber tree of {St. Helena] is the pinaster. 

Pinate {painct). Chen. [f. Pin-ic + -aTE+.] 
A salt of pinic acid. 

3838 T. Tuomson Chem. Org. Bodies 506 The pinates.. 
may be obtained by digesting an ethereal solution of pinic 
acid over the alkaline carbonates. 1840 Peuny Cycl. XVIII. 
166/1 The pinates of ammonia, potash, and soda are soluble 
in water, but those of other bases are mostly insoluble in it. 

|| Pinax (pineks). Pl. pinaces (pi-nisiz); 
also 9 pinakes. [L. pivax, a. Gr. nivag board, 
plank, tablet, picture.] 

1. A tablet; hence a list, register, or the like in- 
scribed on a tablet; a catalogue, index. ? Oés. 

3682 Sir T_ Browne Chr, Mor. 1. § 1 Consider whereabout 
thou ari in Cebes's Fable, or that old Pbilosophical 2inaxr 
of the Life of Man. 1697 PAil. Trans. XIX, 434 This.. 
may..serve instead of a Pinax, or General Jndex Plan- 
tarum, 1785 MaRtVN Roussean's Bot. Introd. (1794) 7 This 
pinax ..is still the guide to all those who study this subject. 

2. Anitg. A plate, platter, or dish; esf. one 
with anything painted or engraved on it. 

1857 Drrcu Anc. Pottery (1358) I. 286 The pinax or dish 
with a tall foot. /érd. 296 Pinakes or plates, are also found 
ai this period. 

Pin-ball (pi'n,b§l). U.S. [f.P1xs5d.1 + Batusd1] 

1. A pincushion. 

1894 SaraH M. H. Garoner Quaker /dyls vi, | gave him 
tbe pinball. ; ; 

, & Linball-sight = bead-sight: see BEAD sd. 5 d. 

1884 Ksicut Dict. Mech. Suppl., Pin-dall Sight, (Rifle, 
another name for the dcad-sight; also called pin-head sight. 

Pinbank, variant form of PINEBANK Odés. 

Pi'n-ba:sket. /oca/. A large oinamental pin- 
cushion, with pins of various lengths artistically 
inserted, so as to resemble a basket; formerly, in 
some places, presented to the mother of a family 
on the birth of each child. Hence, the youngest 
child in a family (in quot. 1794 of an animal). 

1730-6 Baitey (folio), Pin-basket, the last child a woman 
bears. Re . Sin J. Marriot in Dodsley Codd. Poents (1782) 
IV. 304 Oft be your second race survey'd And oft a new 
pin-basket made. 1780 Gentl. Mag. L. 77 No les» natwal 
Is it that the pin-basket of the lawlul wife shuuld have the 
greatest sbare of the father’s affections. 1794 J. Wittiams 
Shrove Tuesday, etc. 4 My gay Chanticleer. . 1 he pin-basket 
of my Sultana hen. a@18a5 Foray Voc. E. Anglia, Pin- 
basket, the youngest cbild in a family. 

Pin-before (pinbif6e1). rare. [f. Pin v.b + 
Berore.] = PINAFORE. 

1824 SoutHey in Corr w. C. Bewles (1881) 7r During 
dinner he litts up his pin-before to look at the buttons, 1830 
Examiner $01/1 Young gentlemen in pinbefores 1863 
Mrs. Marsu //eathside Farne 11. 33 Her stiff black silk 
protected by an ainple holland pinbelore, she was engaged 
in superintending hot cakes and pikelets. ; 

Pin-case. A case for holding pins; also, 
a pincushion (? ods. exc. dia/.). 

isis Hierld of R. Symson (Somerset MWo.), A pyncase of 
tysyn saten. 1530 Paiscr, 254/2 Pyncase, esplinguetie, 
esplinguiere, 31614 LB. Joxson Sarth. Fair ui. i, What do 
you lack, gentlemen? fine purses, pouches, pin-cases, pipes? 
1828 Crazen Gioss. (ed. 2), Pin-cass, a pin cushion, a cor- 
ruption of Jin-case, 

+ Pince. Cés. 
immed. a. F. prince. 
hose. 

1610 MARKHAM J/asterp. 11. xli, 281 The swelling, pince, 
wringing or gall, either vpon the withers or any parte of the 
backe of a horse. ; , 2 

Pince, obs. occasional variant of PincH sé. and v, 

Pincel, -eller, obs. ff. Pencit, PENcILLER. 

|| Pince-nez (pénsyne). ([F. prnce-nez, lit. 
pinch-nose, nip-nose.] A pair of eyeglasses kept 
in position by a spring which clips the nose. 

1880 Sat. Kev. 21 Aug. 235 It is amusing to meet a 
person whom one has been accustomed to see in regular 
spectacles wearing a fince-mez for the first time, 1888 J. 
Pays Alyst. Mirbridge vii, Vbe lady, putting up her pince. 
nez, witn a show of interest. 1894 H. Drummono Ascent of 

- Man 132 Man, when he sees with difficulty, does not now 
iinprove his Eye; be puts on a pince-nez. 

Pinceoun, variant of Pinson! Oés, 

Pincer (pinsa1), v. [f. Pincers.) /rans. To 
compress with or as with pincers; to torture or 
wring with or as with pincers. 

1703 Parker E£usebius vi. 147 The Judge..gave in Onder 
that she should be Pincer’d worse than ever any Body yet 
had been. 1864 Cartvie /redk. Gt. xvi. i, Face, not 
pincered together. 1897 Ruoscomyet White Kose Arno 188 

‘ Tbe pain of his wound racked and pincered his nerves. 
| +Pineern. Oé¢s. rave—', [ad. late and med.L. 
pincerna, a. late Gr. meyxépyyns cup-bearer, prop. 

a wine-mixer, f. mivev to drink + xepavvuvai to mix: 


ef. OF. pincerne a butlcr.] A cup-bearer. 

1611 Sreco //ist. Gt, Brit. 1x. xiii, (1623) 729 [The] Lord 
Maior in his office of chiefe Pincern or Cup-waiter. [1848 
Lytton //arodd iu. iii, There were to be seen {by the throne] 
camararius and pincerna, chamberlain and cupbearer.] — 


Pincers (pi'nsaiz), sd. p/, Rarely (exc. in 
comb.) in sing. form pincer. Forms: 4 pyn- 
ceours, 4-5 pinsours, 4-7 -sers, 5 pyusors, 
-sours, 6 -cors, -sores, pinsars, 6-7 -sors, 6- 
pincers. [In ME. pinsour(s, pynsour.s, -or(s, 
; pynceour(s, app. AF. agent-n. from pincer vb.: see 


Variant of Pinca sé.; perh. 
.) A galled or sore place on a 


PINCETTE. 


Pinca; cf. OF. prnchure pincers, tongs, pixgotr 
a clip used as a book-mark; mod.F. fzzce (Cotgr. 
pinces) pincers. See also Pinson 1.] 

1. A tool for tightly grasping or nipping any- 
thing, consisting of two limbs pivoted together, 
forming a pair of jaws with a pair of handles or 
levers by which they can be pressed tightly together. 
(Commonly a@ pair of pincers; rarely a pincers.) 

1338 Durham Acc. Kolls (Surtees) 376, j par de Pynceours 
de ferro. 1371 /éid. 129, j par de pinsers. ¢1410 Master of 
Game (MS. Digby 182) xii, Kut ye a litell of her clees with 
pynsors. 1§55 Epen Decades 187 ‘lwo mouthes lyke vnto 
a paire of smaule pinsers. 1584 R. Scot Discov, Witcher. 
v. vitl. (1886) 86 S, Dunstan lead the divell about the house 
by tbe nose with a paire of pinsors or tongs. 1590 SPENSER 
F. Q. ua. xii. 16 A paire of Pincers in his hand he had,With 
which he pinched people to the hart. 1664 Power £ xf. 
Philos. \. 11 A Wood-Louse.. hath two pointers also before, 
like a pair of pincers. 1719 YounG Revenge v. ii, The flesh 
will quiver, where tbe pincers tear. 1796 SoutHEY Let? /r. 
Spain (1799) 201 A pointed instrument to raise the wick, 
a small pincers to prune it. 1873 E. Spon Workshop Re- 
ceipts Ser. 1. 188/2 The flask is then removed from the fire 
by wooden pincers. 

sing. 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 570/18 Capana, a pynsour. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 280/2 A paire of Pynsours (4. A Pyn- 
soure). 1570 Levins A/anip. 76/3 Pincer, forpeculz. 

Jig. 1855 Bain Senses & nt. in. ti. § 33 (1864) 524 He 
(Newton) has always his mind ready to seize it witb tbe 
mathematical pincers. 

An organ (or pair of organs), in various 
animals, resembling pincers, and used for grasping 
or tearing ; as the chelze of crustaceans, the incisor 
teeth of a horse, etc. 

1658 RowLanp A/oufet's Theat. Ins. Ep. Ded., Their 
{green locusts’] pincers..are as sharp as keen rasors. 1913 
Appison Guardian No. 156 ?7 Every Ant brings a small 
particle of that earth in her pincers. 1796 H. Hunter tr. 
St.-Pterre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 1. 554 The feet of animals 
which scramble among rocks are provided with pincers. 
1880 Hux.ey Crayfish iii. 95 A living crayfish is able to 
perform very varied movements with its pincers. 

3. Comb., as pincer-grip; pincer-like adj. 

1611 Cotcr., Louve de fer..the (pinser-like) hooke of a 
Crane, &c. 1860 Cartyte Let. fo Kuskin 29 Oct., in Ens. 
Iliustr. Alag. Nov. 105, | marvel in parts,.at the pincer- 
grip .. you take of certain bloated cheeks and blown-up 
bellies. 1870 RoLteston Asim, Life 142 Two terminal 
processes which make up a pincer-like organ. 

|| Pincette (peiise't) Also 6 pyncet(te, 6-7 
pincet. [F. pzmcette small pincers, dim. of piuce 
a pair of pincers.] A small pair of pincers; 
tweezers, forceps. (Also in f/.) 

1532 Du Wes /utrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 908 The pyncettes, 
les tenailics. 1597 A. M tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 
If. xvib/2 Purify the wounde internallye with the pincet. 
1597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 9 Some to draw away, as tenals 
incisiue, pincets, tirbals. 1879 RutLey Study Rocks ix. 75 
Various instruments, such as the tourmaline pincette, the 
dichroscope. 1899 !testi1. Gaz. 20 Dec. 10/2 The piece of 
lead was at last extracted by a pincette expiessly con- 
structed for the purpose. 

Pinch (pin'f), sd. Forms: see next. [f. Pinca v.] 

I. 1. An act of pinching; a firm compression 
between the finger and thumb or any two opposing 
surfaces; a nip, a squeeze; fa seizure with the teeth, 
a bite (0éds.). 

1sgr SHaks. 1 Hen. VJ, 1v. ii. 49 Lf we be English Deere 
be then in blood, Not Rascall-like to fall downe witha pinch, 
1600 Rowtanps Lett, Humours Blood vi. 75 He will never 
flinch, To giue a full quart pot the empty pinch. 1606 SHaks. 
Ant. & Cl. v. ii. 298 tr thou, and Nature can so gently part, 
The stroke of death is asa Louers pinch. 1738 Swirt Pod. 
Conucrsat 118 Mr. Neverout’s Wit begins to run low, for 
I vow, he said this before: Pray, Colonel, give him a Pinch. 
1836 I. Taytor Phys. The. Another Life 238 Feeling the 
pinch of a tigbt shoe, ..the pinch of a tight hat. 

th. fig. Anill-natured thrust; stricture, censure. 

1581 MuLcasTErR Positions xliii. (1887) 271 Those generall 
pinches, which repining people do vse then most, when they 
ate hest vsed. 

2. fig. Pressure, stress (usually of want, mis- 
fortune, or the like); difficulty, hardship. 

1605 SHaks. Lear u. iv. 214 Necessities sharpe pinch. 
1678 Tempce Let. to Ld. Treasurcr Wks. 1731 IL. 469, 
I am so tired out with this cruel Pinch of Business. 1688 
More in Noiis Theory Love 176 This pinch of time that 
I am in, has made me but huddle up things together. 1861 
Times 22 Aug., So much money having been spent. .. All 
classes felt the pinch. 1878 Bosw. Smitu Carthage 279 
Those who were rendered keener by the pincb of bunger. 
1892 Jessore Studies Recluse Pref. (1893) 17 He never 
knew what the pinch of poverty was. 

+3. The pain or pang catised by the grip of 
death, or of remorse, shame, etc. Ods. 

1567 R. Epwarps Damou & Pithias in Hazl. Dodsley 
21V. 93 Ne at this present pinch of death am I dismay'd. 
1610 SHAKS, 7evf. V. i. 77 Sebastian (Whose inward pinches 
therefore are most strong) Would heere haue kill’d your 
King. 1642 RoGers Naaman 608 No pinch of penalty is 
comparable to pinch of conscience. 1681 Fraver AZeth, 
Grace xxvi. 451 Have these convictions .. brought you toa 
great pinch, and inward distress of soul? : 

4. A case, occasion, or time of special stress or 
need ; a critical juncture; a strait, exigency, ex- 
tremity. Now, usually, in phr. af (on @ pinch. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xviil. 53 Corageously at a 
pynche [he] shal renne vpon hem. 1529 More Dyadloge 1. 
Wks. 164/2 What would ye than baue done? Quod he ye 
put ine nowe toa pynche. 1574 J. Dee in Lett, Lit. Men 
(Camden) 39 Any notable benefit. . bestowed upp me now 
in the very pynch and opportunytie. 1589 J/arprel, Epit. 
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Biijb, If | had thought they would driue me to suche 
pinches, I would not haue medled with them. a16s59 Br. 
Brownnic Serm. (1674) 1. iii, 40 The Israclites..send to hire 
the King of Egypt..to help ata pinch. 1681 Nevite Plazo 
Redtv. 264 But that Apprehension appeared Groundless 
when it came to the pinch, 1789 Burke Corr. (1844) IIL. 
89 [We are] without our cook, but the dairy-maid is not a 
bad hand at a pinch. 1847 Lp. G. Bentinck in Crokcr 
Papers (1884) ILI. xxv. 146, I think on a pinch my father 
could still walk ten miles in a day. 1856 EMERSON Eng. 
Traits, Ability 56 Each of them could at a pinch stand in 
the shoes of the other. 1865 Car.yte Fredk. Gt. xix. v. 
(1872) VIII. 183 Fighting fellows all,..but uncertain as to 
loyalty in a case of pinch. 1890 ‘R. BotpRewoop' Col, 
Reformer (1891) 339 She could, .drive a team on a pinch. 
b. The critical or crucial point of a matter. 

1639 Futter /foly War u. v. (1840) 54 The chief pinch of 
the cause lieth on the patriarch’s proof, that the lands.. 
formerly belonged to his predecessors. 1720 WATERLAND 
Eight Serm. Pref. 40 Here indeed lies the very Pinch of 
the Argument. 1846 Grote Greece u. vi. Il. 457 Those two 
attributes which form the real mark and pinch of Spartan 
legislation, viz., the military discipline and the rigorous 
private training. 

5 The critical (highest or lowest) point of the 
tide, the turn of the tide. Cf. Pincu vw 13, and 
pinch-water in PINCH-. ? Obs. rare. 

1793 SMEATON Edystoue L. § 260, 1 took an opportunity at 
pinch of low water to view the works upon the rock. 

6. local. The game of hustle-cap: see quots. 

1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Pinch, the game of pitch-half- 
penny or pitch and hustle. It is played by two or more 
antagonists, who pitch or cast a halfpenny each, at a mark, 
..When they hustle, all the half-pence..are thrown into 
a hat held by the player who claims the first chance. After 
shaking them together, he hits the crown of the hat a smart 
blow with his fist, which causes them to jerk out, and as 
many as lie with the..head upwards belong to him. 1888 
Sheffield Gloss. s.v., Some colliers were lately fined .. for 
playing at pinch on Sunday. 

II. A place or part at which something is (or 
appears to be) pinched. 

+7. Archery, A weakened place in a bow or 
stick at which it tends to bend in an angle as if 
pinched at this point. (See PincH v.10.) Ods. 

1545 Ascuam Toxoph. (Arb.) 114 If you. .fynde a bowe 
that 1s..not marred with..freate or pynche, bye that bowe. 
(id. 120 Freates be fyrst little pinchese, the whych when 
you perceaue, pike the places about the pinches, to make 
them somewhat weker, and as well commynge as where it 
pinched. : 

+8. A pleat or gather, in a skirt, etc. ; an accor- 
dion-pleat. b. A bend or fold in the brim of a 


hat; acock. (See Cock 54.6 3.) Obs. 

1593 NasHE Christ's T. (16013) 146 It is not your pinches, 
your purles, your floury iaggings, superfluous enterlacings, 
and puffings vp, that can any way offend God. 1595 
Gosson P'2. Quipfes 87 in Hazl. £. P. P. IV. 254 This cloth 
of price, all cut in ragges, .. These buttons, pinches, fringes, 
jagges. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 432 P 2 Hats moulded 
into different Cocks and Pinches. 1860 J. P. KENNEDY 
W, Wirt 1. i. 20 This picture may remind us of Hogarth’s 
‘Politician’, with ‘the pinch’ so far projecting that the 
candle burns a hole through it. 

9. A Steep or difficult part of a road. Now dad. 

1754 WasHincton Left. Writ. 1889 I. 63 Wagons may 
travel now with 1500 or 1800 weight on them, by doubling 
the teams at one or two pincbes only. 1759 FRANKLIN Ess, 
Wks. 1840 III. 401 Making the road thirty feet wide, and 
the principal pinches twenty. 1893 Mrs. C. Praep Outlaw 
& Lawmaker \1. 4 Stony pinches and deep gulleyss, 

10. Afiuing. A point at which a mineral vein is 
narrowed in or compressed by the walls of rock. 

1877 Raymonp Statist. Afines & Alining 234 The north 
shoot seems to be divided by a vertical pinch. 

IIT. 11. As much of something (esp. snuff) as 
may be taken up with the tips of the finger and 
thumb ; hence fg. a very small quantity. 

1583 Greene J/amilla Wks. (Grosart) IL. 81 For a pince 
of pleasure we receiue a gallon of sorow, 1712 STEELE 
Spect. No. 344 P2 Flavilla .. asked tbe Churchwarden if 
he would take a Pinch [of Snuff, 1724 THomson Let. 
11 Dec. (in Sothedy'’s Catal. 19-22 Feb. (1896) 86), Had 
I been taught to cut a caper, to hum a tune, to take a pinch 
and lisp nonsense with all the grace of fashionable stupidity. 
17z5 BrapLtey Fam. Dict. s.v. Old Age, Two Pinches of 
the Tops of Rosemary, a Pinch of Laurel Leaves, two 
Pinches of Hysop. 1833 Ht. Martinrau Manch, Strike v. 
61 Rowe took a long pinch of snuff. 1840 Dickens Old C. 
Shop xxvi, A little more hot water, and a pinch of fresh tea. 


IV. 12. An iron lever with a beak or point, 
used for moving heavy bodies, loosening coal, etc., 
by leverage or prizing ; a crow-bar; a pinch-bar. 

1816 Scott Bl. Dwarf ix, Pinches or forehammers will 
never pick upon’t, .. ye might as weel batter at it wi’ pipe- 
staples. 1819 W. ‘Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 190 
Here scores their pinches and their picks Atween the ashlar 
stanes did fix. 1883 Grestey Gloss. Coal-mining, Pinch, 
a kind of crowbar used in breaking down coal. 

13. dial. A close-fisted person ; a ‘screw’, 

a 1825 Forsy Voc, E. Anglia, Pinch, a very parsimonious 
economist. 

Pinch (pin'{), v. Forms: 4-6 pinche(n, 
pynche(n, (4-5 pinnche, 6 pyntche, pynshe, 
pench(e, Sc. pinsche), 6-7 pynch, 6- pinch. £B. 
(varely) 6 pinse, 7-8 pince. [a. ONF. *finchier 
(in mod. Normand fincher), 3 sing. pr. pinche, = OF. 
pincer, mod.F. pincer; ulterior origin obscure. 

The Fr. vb. was perh. nasalized from an earlier forni repr. 
by Walloon Aéssi: cf. obs. It. sicciave, Venet. dial. pizzare, 
mod.It. fizzicare to pinch, Sp. f/zca a pinch; also early mod. 
Du. Jitsen, Flem, pinssenx (Kilian), Ger. pfetzex to pinch.] 


PINCH. 


I. In literal and closely connected senses. 

1. trans. To compress between the tips of the 
finger and thumb, with the teeth, etc., or with any 
instrument having two jaws or parts between which 
something may be grasped ; tonip, squeeze. (The 
principal literal sense.) Also aésoé. or zxtr. 

1340-70 Alex. & Dind, 751 But bochours ben pet echon, 
jour body to dismembre, & euerich pinchen his part. 1495 
Lrevisa's Barth. De P. R.v. xxxviii. (W. de W.) 153 Yf the 
mete pytchyth and pryckyth, the stomake is pynchyd and 
prycked and compellyth it to passe out. 1530 Pasar. 657/2, 
I pynche a thynge with my fyngar and iny thombe. 1581 
Muccaster Positions xliii. (1887) 272 Vo pinch the heele 
where they pricke at the head. @ 1628 Preston Saint's 
Daily Exerc. (1629) 119 A swine that is pinched .. will cry 
exceeding loud. 1750 Gray Long Story 59 They.. Rummage 
his Mother, pinch his Aunt. 1803 JZed. Fru. 1X. 44 The 
creature was scarcely able to withdraw its legs when the 
toes were pinched. 1856 Sir B. Brovie Psychol. Ing. 1. iv. 
iis lf the lees be pinched. .the muscles are made to contract. 

B. 1799 W. Taytor Hist. Surv. Germ. Poetry (1830) 11. 65 
That blacksmith, Who on his wall had drawn the arch- 
devil's picture, And us’d to pince at it with glowing tongs. 

b. Said of a tight shoe, ete. which presses pain- 
fully upon the part which it covers; esp. in the 
proverbial phrase to now where the shoe pinches, 
i.e. to know (by direct experience) the disadvan- 
tages of any situation, or the cause of a trouble or 
difficulty. (Usually aéso/. or intr.) 

1426 Lypc. De Gul. Pilgr. 8253 Tlys glouys byndé 
me so sore, ‘That I may weryn hem no more, Witb her 
pynchyng to be bounde, Myn handys ben so tendre. 1573- 
80 Barer Adv. P 377 My shooe..pincheth my foote. a1580 
G. Harvey Letler-bk. (Camden) 85 Subtle enemyes, that 
knowe.. where the shooe pinchith us inost. 1637 Heywoop 
Dialogues ii, Wks. 1874 V1. 121 When you pull on your 
shoo you best may tel In what part it doth chiefely pinch 
you. 1658 A. Fox H Wt2’ Surg. u. xxv. 163 Fit the splinters 
well.. that they pinch not the Patient any where. c17z0 
Prior Phillis's Age ii, Stiff in brocade, and pinch’d in 
stays. 1856 Reape Nezer too late \v, Oh, is that where the 
shoe pinches? : ; 

te. intr. for ref. Of a bow: To receive a pinch: 
see Pincu 5d, 7. Obs. 

1545 AscHam 7¢e.roph. (Arb.) 116 Take your bow in to the 
feeld,..looke where he commethe moost, prouyde for that 
place betymes, leste it pinche and so freate. /6éd. 121. 

da. pass. To be jammed or compressed forcibly 
between two solid objects so as to be crushed. 

1896 J. E. Jearrreson in lVeston. Gaz. 4 Aug. 5/1 We have 
lost our walrus boat...She was pinched on shore in the land 
water on July 16,.. by the heavy pack ice. 1899 Jéud. 
29 Mar. 5/3 The chap that had it letore me got pinched 
between the coupling hooks .. he only lived a few hours. 
1899 Daily News 11 Oct. 8/5 He was pinched between the 
train and the platform. 

2. With adv. or compl. To bring or get into 
some state or position by pinching (in first two 
quots., by squeezing or pressing). 

13.. S. Erkenwolde 70 in Horstm. A ltengl. Leg. (1881) 267 
Wy3t werkemen.. Putten prises Per to, pinchid one vnder, 
a14z5 Langlands P. Pl. A. 1x. 88 A pyk is in be potent 
to punge (Univ. Coll, ALS. pynche] a-doun be wikkede. 
1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim, 241/1 Let them keepe 
straite, and pinch in their sboulders. 1590 SHAKS. Com. Err. 
1. ii. 194 They'll sucke our breath, or pinch vs blacke and 
blew. 1645 FuLLer Good Th. tn Bad 7. (1841) 23 Pinch me 
into the remembrance of my promises, 1687 A. LoveLt tr. 
Thevenot’'s Trav. nu. 106 The ordinary Rack..is for men to 
pinch off the Flesh with hot Pinsers. 1799 G. Smitu Laéo- 
ratory (ed. 6) 1. 28 Pinch their ends close. 1899 AZ/budt's 
Syst. Afed. VU. 676 The skin cannot now be pincbed up. 

b. “ort. To nip off part of (a shoot). Also to 
nip ow/; to shorten dack or down by nipping. 

1693 Everyn De da Quint. Conpl. Gard. \. 16 When tbe 
Branch so Pinch’d proves obstinate in shooting thick again, 
the same Operation of Pinching must be perform’d again, 
180 Beck's Florist May 129 When the shoots have grown 
three or four inches..1 again pinch out their tops, in order 
to make them bushy. 1862 AnstED Chanel Ist. 1v. xxi. 
(ed. 2) 490 As soon as six leaves were developed on any 
shoot they were pinched down to three. 1890 /arzzer's 
Gaz, 4 Jan. 7/1 When [the shoots] are three or four inches 
long they are pinched back to three buds 

ce. ‘Yo force out by compression, squeeze out; 
in quots. fig. to extract, extort, wring, ‘squeeze’ 
(money) from or out of a person. 

1770 Massie Reas. agst. Taxon Malt 10 The Money..must 
be pinched from the bellies and backs of labouring Families. 
1822 Copsett Weekly Reg. 13 Apr. 69 The immense sums, 
thus pinched from the millions, and put into the hands of 


thousands. 1865 Dickens Aft. Fr. xiii, He had always 
pinched the full interest out of himself with punctual 
pinches. 


d. To put in or add by pinches (Pixcu 56, 11); 
pinch empty, to empty by removing the contents 
by pinches. 

1821 Crare Vill, Alinstr. 11. 84 The old dames..pinch 
the snuff-box empty by degrees. 1859 TeNxnyson Vivier 
608 Pinch a murderous dust into her drink. 

+3. lvans. To pleat, gather in, or finte the sur- 
face of (a yarment, etc.) ; to crimp or crinkle the 
edge of (a pie-crust). Ods. 

¢1386 CHaucer Prod, 151 Fful semyly hir wympul pynched 
was. c1rg1z Hoccteve De Reg. Princ. 410 So wyde a 
gowne..as is pin, So smal I-pynchid. c1qz0 Liber Cocorum 
(1862) 41 Kover hit [the chopped-up pork, etc.] with lyddes, 
and pynche hit fayre, Korven in be myddes two loyseyns 
a payr. 1509-10 [see PincHED Jf/. a. 3). 

+4. To seize, compress, or snap with the teeth. 


Often absol. Obs. 


PINCH. 


c1q10 Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) xxxv, Who 
pyncheth firste and goth berwith to be deth, he shall haue be 
skynne. 1593 SHaks. 3 Hen. V/, 11.1. 16 As a Beare encom- 
pass'd round with Dogges: Who hauing pincht a few, and 
made them cry, The rest stand all aloofe. ¢1611 CHAPMAN 
Lliad v. 462 Like a sort of dogs that at a lion bay, And 
entertain no spirit to pinch. 1700 Dryven Theodore & Hon. 
115 Two mastiffs..came up and pinch‘d her tender side. 

+5. Said of actions causing a painful bodily sensa- 
tion: To hurt, pain, torture, torment. (In first two 
quots. applied to the torture of the rack.) Ods. 

1536 Cromwett in Merriman Life & Lett. (1902) Il. 30 
Not sparing for the knowleage hereof to pynche him with 
paynes to the declaracion of it. 1587 FLemixc Contn. [/olin- 
shed V1. 1371/1 They were constreined to commit him to 
such as are vsuallie appointed in the Tower to handle the 
racke, by whome he was laied vpon the same, and somewhat 
pinched, although not much. 1597 J. T. Serm. Paules C. 
1x Which pincheth man with three great wounds. 1607 
Torsect Four. Beasts (1658) 364 If it [a Dart] pinch them 
further, and draw bloud, they increase their punishment. 

6. Said of the painful action of cold, hunger, 
exhaustion, or wasting disease: including the 
physical effects(to contract, make thin or shrunken), 
the painful physical sensations, and often the mental 
affliction or social injury. Also, in reference to 
plants : to nip, to cause to shrivel or wither up. 

a1548 Hat Ch>o., //ex. V 48 1f famine had not pinched 
them, or colde wether had not nipped them. 1577 S/. Aug. 
Manual (Longman) 30 Let fastynges forepine the body,.. 
let labour pinche it. 1581 Marseck Bk. of Notes 913 If he 
be a little pinched with pouertie & aduersitie. 1591 SHAKS. 
Two Gent. w. iv. 160 Yhe ayre hath.. pinch'd the lilly- 
tincture of her face. 1652 A. Ross //ise. World 1. ini. 13 
His army being pinched with thirst. «1661 Futter 
Worthtes, Glouc, (1662) 349 The most generous and vigorous 
land will..be imbarrened, when always pinched with the 
Plough. 1725 De For Voy. sound World (1840) 22 A most 
severe cold which pinched our men exceedingly. 1772 
Foote Wadeb u. Wks. 1799 11. 303 The polyanthuses were 
a little pinched by the easterly winds. 1884 Fortx. Rez. 
in 2 The lahouring classes .. have been pinched .. by 

ard times, by increased expenses, und by loss of wages. 

absot. 1631 Gouce Gods Arrows iu. § 43. 260 When a 
famine begins to pinch. 1725 Pore Ortyss. xiv. 548 The 
winter pinches, and with cold I die. 

TI. In non-physical and figurative senses. 

7. To press upon, straiten, reduce to straits or 
distress ; to bring into difficulties or trouble; to 
afflict, harass. Ods. exc. as consciously fg. from 
tor 6. 

1548 Upaty Erasm, Par. Luke xiv. 127 To the ende they 
myght bee worse pynched at the herte roote. 1577 /*. de 
Litsles Legendarite Hij, The propvusition of the lord Bre- 
tagne..did chiefly pinch them. 1664 H. More Jdys¢ /n¢7., 
«i fol. 515 That noconsciencious inan may be pinched thereby. 
1724 De For Mem. Cavalier (1840) 215 The king finding his 
affairs pinch him at home. 1800 CoLeripGe Precolom. t. 
xii, His compact with me pinches The Emperor. 1862 
Mes. H. Woop dlrs. //allib. 11. ix, Debt pinches the mind, 
more than hunger pinches the body. 

B. 1630 M. Gopwyn tr. Sf. flereford’s Aun. Eng. \. 49 
Need began at length to pince him. 

b. 22¢7. or absol. 

€1611 Cuapman /liad vin. 278 Huge grief, for Hector’s 
slaughter d friend, pinch’d in his mighty mind. 16¢7 Crom- 
WELL Sf, 20 Apr. in Cardyle, Another thing which doth a little 
pinch upon me. 1712 ARsuTHNOT John Bull u. iii, Dou 
Diego. Pray tell me, how you came to employ this Sir 
Roger..and not think of your old friend Diego? A/rs. 
Bull. So, so, there it pinches ! 


+ 8. znxtr. To press narrowly or closely 02: a. 


to encroach oz; b. to put stress pon. Obs. 

a1300 Sat. People Kildare xvi. in E. E. P. (1862) 155 
Hail be 3e bakers witb 3ur touts smale..3e pinchep on pe 
riz3t white asen goddes law. 1377 Lance. 2. 72. B. xu. 372 
3if I 3ede to pe plow, I sgached so narwe [C. on hus half 
acre} Pat a fote londe or a forwe, fecchen | wolde, Of my 
nexte neighbore. 1563 //omilies 1. Rogation Week w. 
(1859) 498 It isa shame to behold .. how men pinch at such 
bierbalks, which by long use and custom ought to be 
inviolably kept. 1685 H. More Paralip. Prophet. xliv. 275 
The Visions indeed at last pinch closest upon the Roman 
Hierarchy. a@1734 Nort -.xram. im. vi. § 47 (1740) 457; 
I should haue pinched hard upon this Practice, if tt had not 
been a Push-pin Game. 

+9. a. intr. To carp or cavil af; to find fault, 
object. Oés. 

¢1380 Wrecur Sel. Wks. 11. 347 We mai not pynche at 
pis lawe. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pol, 326 Ther koude no wight 
pynchen at his writyng. 1430-40 Lypc. Bochas in. v. (1554) 
74, If any man pyntche at thetr outrage. 1549 LATIMER 
sth Serm. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 140 Euerye waye thys offyce 
of preachynge is pyncht at. 

+b. ¢rans. Yo find fault with, blame, reproach, 
reprove. Oés. 

1570 1’. Norton tr. Vowel’s Catech. (1853) 218 Soashe.. 
blot them [not] with stain or infamy, hut pinch them and 
reprove them only with suspicion of their own conscience, 
1594 Hooker £ecl. Pol. iv. xiii. §9 The Corinthians hee 
pincheth with this demand. 

10. +a. ixtr. To give or spend very sparingly 
and narrowly; to be close-fisted, meanly parsi- 
monious, or miserly; to drive hard bargains. Ods. 

13.. Sexyn Sag. (W.)1243 That on was.. Lef to give, an lef 
to spende; And that other lef to pinche, Rothe he was 
scars, and chinche. 1406 Hoccieve J/isruée 181, 1 pynchid 
nat at hem in myn acate, But paicd hem as bat they axe 
wolde. 1530 Pascr. 657/2 He pyncheth as though he were 
nat worthe a giote. «41578 LinpeEsay (Pitscottie) CArou, 
Scot. (S. T.S.) 1. 3 Ane hes that micht ane hundreith weill 
susteine and livis in vo and pmschis at his tabill. a 1617 
Hieron Wes, 1. 217 They pinch with the Lord, as Ananias, 
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b. ¢vaxs. To limit or restrict narrowly the 
supply of (anything); to stint, to give barely or 
with short measure or weight; to give sparingly 
or grudgingly. Now dad. 

1530 Proper Dyaloge in Rede me, etc. (Arb.) 169 Let him 
ones begynne to pynche Or withdrawe their tithinge an 
ynche. 1561 Norton & Sackv. Gorbodue 11.1, If nature and 
the Goddes had pinched so Their flowing bountie and their 
noble giftes..from you. 1642 Futter Holy § Prof, St.1v. 
xii 305 If ever she affordeth fine ware, she alwayes pincheth 
it in the measure. 1675 Hospes Odyssey xt. 332 Do not 
pinch your Gift. 1695 in Picton L'pool Music, Rec. (1883) 
I. 320 They are not to pinch tbe water from the faw-well. 
Mod. Se. Ye needna hae pincht the water; it’s cheap aneuch 
ony way. Dinna pinch the elbow-grease. aoe 

e. To straiten or stint (a person, etc.) 7, in 
respect of, for (something), or in means generally ; 
to subject (any one) to short measure. 

1580 Lyty Exuphues (Arb.) 220 Yet will I not pinch you of 
that pastime. 1591 GREENE Disc. Coosnage 1592) 25 She 
cald in her neighbors..that..had also been pincht in their 
coles, and shewed them the cosenage. 1596 Ke. W. Bartow 
Three Serm. ii. 73 Couetouslie pinching their Tables and 
almes. 1600 Hak iuyt Voy. (1810) III. 199 Those in the 
Frigat were already pinched with spare allowance. 1657 
R. Licon Bardéadocs (1673) 121 Either pinch them of agreat 
part, or give them that which is nastie. 1676 Moxon /7iut 
Lett. 10 You are pinched for room. 1732 Berkeley Adciphy. 
1. § 8 Was I not pinched in Time, the regular way would be 
to have begun with the Circunistantials of Relizion. 1766 
Gotpsm. Vic. IW. vii, My wife..insisted on entertaining 
them all ; for which. .our family was pinched for three weeks 
after. 1784 Cowrer Let. to J. Newton Feb., 1 am at this 
moment pinched for time. 1789 W. Bucuan Dom. Aled. 
(1790) 19 The error of pinching children in their food is more 
hurtful than the other extreme. 1876 F. E. Troiiore 
Charming Fellow \1. xiv. 223 She wasn't used to be pinched 
for money herself. 1884 W. C. Sxitu Avddrostan 1. ii. 211 
Soine debts..he had to pay, Which pinched us for a while. 

d. tutr. in refl. or pass. sense. To pinch oneself 
or be pinched ; to be straitened in means; to suffer 


from penury. 

1549 CHEKeE A/urt Sedit. (1641) 35 When yee see decay 
of victuals, the rich pinch, the poore famish. 1634 Hevwoop 
Maidenhead Lost i. Wks. 1874 1V. 121, | told you, you 
were so prodigal! we should pinch fort. 1738 Swiet Pod. 
Conversat, 184 |°m forc’d to pinch, for the ‘Times are hard. 
1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. VV. 11/2 Made merry. .the whole 
week through, to pinch for it a fortnight after. 

ll. ¢vans. To compress, confine, or restrict nar- 
rowly. Now rare or Obs. 

1570 Dee Wath. Pref. divb, No more than we may 
Pinche in the Definitio:s of Wisedome or Honestie. 1633 
G. Hereert Temple, Decay iii, Vhou dost thy self immure 
.-In some one corner of a feeble heart: Where yet both 
Sinne and Satan.. Do pinch and straiten thee. @ 1677 
Barrow Sexm, Wks. 1716 11.23 That doctrine which pincheth 
our liberty within so narrow bounds. 1856 Emerson Eng, 
Traits, Cockayne Wks. (Bohn) II. 65 The same insular 
limitation pinches his foreign politics. 

b. To reduce to straits (in argument, etc.); to 
bring into a difficulty or ‘fix’; to ‘ put in a tight 
place’, Now rare. 

1692 Ray Disc. t. iv. (1693) 59 When we are at a loss, and 
pincht with an Argument. 1752 G. Brown in Scots Wag. 
Nov. (1753) 550/2 Ihe prosecutors are pinched in point of 
argument. a 1832 Scntt in Smiles Sc////e/p iii. (1860) 60, I 
have felt pinched and hampered by my own ignorance, 

Cc. To pinch courtesy; sce COURTESY Ic. 

TIT. In technical and slang uses, 

12. a. Racing. To urge or press (a horse); to 
exhaust by urging. 

1737 Bracken frarviery Impr. (1757) 11. 148 It is the 
vulgar Opinion, that a Horse has not been pinch’d, or 
pinn'd down. in a Heat when he does not sweat out. /éid. 
149 If a Horse's Vail shake and tremble after any Heat, it 
is a Sign he is hard pinch’d. 1864 Daily Tel. 10 June, He 
declined to make any effort when ‘ pinched’ by his jockey. 

b. Aaut. To sail (a vessel) close-hauled. 

1895 Daily News 11 Sept. 5/5 Defender had to be pinched 
to make the mark before she started on the stern chase. 
Lérd., Captain Cianfield was pinching Valkyrie hard, but 
she.. was. .unable to keepas close intothe wind as her rival. 
1898 /did. 19 Sept. 3/5 While the Maid was pinched right 
through Irex had to make no less than three boards, 


13. zxtr. Of the tide: To pass its highest or 
lowest level. (Cf. Pinch sé. 5.) rave. ? Obs. 


1756 Phil. Trans, XLIX. 532 As soon as the tide pinched, 
the ebb came down at once. 

14. intr. Alining. Of a vein or deposit of ore: 
To contract in volume, become narrow or thin; 
with oz/, to come to an end, ‘run out’. 

1872 Raymonn Statist. Mines & Mining 307 The vein is 5 
or 6 feet wide, on an average, but expanding sometimes to 
1g or 20 feet, and pinching up in places to a few inches. 
lbid., The body of rich ore worked last year. .was exhausted, 
the ledge pinching out. 1890 Goldfields Victoria 27 Yhe 
characteristic of this district..i, for the auriferous surface 
quartz to pinch or run out. 1891 M. Cote Cy Ross 93 ‘Vhe 
vein hegan suddenly to pinch last week. .the vein is steadily 
Pinching narrower and narrower as we advance. 

15. trans. a. To steal,to purloin (a thing); to 
rob (a person). slang. 

1673 R. Heap Canting Acad. 191 The fifth is a Glasier, 
who when he creeps in: To pinch all the Lurry, he thinks 
itnosin, a1700 13. E. Dict, Cant. Crew, Pinch, to Steal, 
or Slily convey any thing away. 1812 J. H. Vaux Flash 
Dict. s.v., 1 pinch’d him for a fawney, signifies 1 purloined 
aring from him; Did you pinch anything in that crib? did 
you succeed in secreting any thing in that shop? 1869 
Daily News 10 Aug., Brown was .. alleged, in sporting 
phrase, to have * pinched’ the defendant out of 6/. ros. 
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PINCHBECK. 


b. To arrest, take into custody. [So F. percer 
‘arréter, saisir’ (Littré).] 

1860 Slang Dict., Pinch..to catch, or apprehend. 1862 
Maynew Lond, Labour (1865) 111. 397 He got acquitted for 
that there note after he had me ‘pinched’. 1882 Five Yrs.’ 
Penal Servitude iti. 109 ‘The blooming crushers were 
precious glad when they ‘ pinched’ him. 

16. To move (a heavy body, as a loaded truck, 
a large cask) by a succession of small heaves with 
a pointed iron bar or ‘pinch’: see PincH sé. 12. 

1859 [see Pincnine v6/.sé. 5]. 1888 Whitby Gaz. 28 Apr. 
4/4, 1 was engaged in pinching a bogie which was loaded 
with a ball of slag. 1695 T. Pinnock Slack Country Ann. 
(E. D. D.), Gie me the bar, I'll pinch it forrat a bit while yo’ 
restin’, 

Pinch- in Comb.: [chiefly the imperative or 
verb-stem with the second element in objective 
relation to it; sometimes the sb.] 

Pinch-back, one whopinches his own or another’s 
back, by stinting it of proper clothing; also atérzb.; 
pinch-bar = )’1ncH sé. 12: see quot.; pinch- 
belly, one who denies himself or others sufficient 
food; also atfvié.; pinch-cock A/eck., a clamp 
used to compress a flexible or elastic tube so as to 
regulate the flow of liquid, etc.; pinch-commons, 
one who stints the supply of food for hinself or 
others; tpinch-crust = prec.; pinch-eyed a. 
(see quot.) ; +pinch-fart, a niggard, miser (in 
quot. af/rzb,) ; pinch-fist, a ‘ close-fisted’ person, 
a niggard, miser; so pinchfisted @., mean, 
miserly ; pinch-plane J/a/A. (see quot.) ; pinch- 
plum, one who would divide a plum; a close, 
grasping person; pinch-point J/uth. (see quot.) ; 
pinch-spotted a., discoloured with marks of 
pinches ; pinch-water, high or low water; pinch- 
weed, dial. name for Polygonum Persicaria (sce 
quot.). Also PINCH-GUT, PINCHPENNY. 

1600 NasHE Susumer’s Last Will in Hazl. Dodsley VUI. 
76 Christmas, ..a *pinchback, cutthroat churl. 1837 Crz. 
Eng. & Arch. Frnl. 1. 74/1 ‘Vhe application of a lever or 
*pinch-bar. 1875 Knicuir Dict. Mech., Pinch-bar, a lever 
with a fulcrum-foot and projecting snout: applied beneath 
a heavy body to move it by successive small raising 
and shifiings. 1648-60 Hexnam, Lex Spaer-back,..a 
Sparer,..or a *Pinch-belly. 2721 Amuerst 7erre Fil, 
App. (1754) 318, I am against all extremes, and espeaally 
on the pinch-belly side, 1873 Ratre /’hys. Chem. 103 This 
flask is fitted with a bulb tube, filled wath dilute nitric 
acid, which is prevented from flowing into the mixture by 
means of a *pinchcock. 188: Tynxpatt Floating J/atter of 
«lir 171 A pinchcock nipped the india-rubber tube at its 
centre, 1822 Scott /irate vi, The crazed projector and 
the niggardly *pinch-commons by which it is inhabited. 
1602 RowLanos Greene's Ghost (Hunter. Cl.) 9 A young 
Gentleman, Merchant, or old “pinchcrust. 1765 7 read. 
Dom. Pigeons, Carrier 83 The eye..ought to be broad, 
round, and of an equal thickness; for if one part of the 
eye be thinner than the rest, it is said to be *pinch-ey'd, 
which is deemed a very great imperfection. 1592 NasHE 
LP. Penilesse Wks. (Grosart) Il. 25 My *pinch-fart penie- 
father. c1s80 JEFFeRiE Augéears 1.11. 611n Archiv Stud. 
Nex. Spr. (1897) XCVII1. 308 Our *pinchefist the old vec- 
chio. 1681 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 950 A pinch- 
fist, avarus. x Routledge’s Ev. Boys Ann. Oct. 636 As 
hearty and liberal as they were once cold and * pinchfisted. 
1869 Caycey Coll. Math. Papers V1.336 The *pinch-plane, 
or reciprocal singularity j’= I, is in fact atorsal plane touch- 
ing the surface along a line, or meeting it in the line twice 
and in a residual curve.. Considering..the reciprocal figure, 
the reciprocal of the pinch-plane is..a point of the nodal 
curve, and is a pinch-point. 1892 Daily News 25 April 5/7 
The most beggarly-spirited *pinch-plum economy. 1868 
Cayrey Coll, Math. Papers V\. 123 A surface having a 
nodal line has in general on this nodal line points where the 
two tangent planes coincide, or as | propose to term them 
‘*pinch-points’, 1611 SHAks. Yep. iv. i. 261 Shorten vp 
their sinewes With aged Ciamps, & more *pinch-spotted 
make them, Then Pard, or Cat o'Mountaine. 1681 P/2//. 
Trans, XII. 103 After great Rains,..or strong westerly 
Winds,..then the *Pinch-water will be found earlier..by 
about half an hour. 1883 Academy 11 Aug. 92 Every leaf 
has a dark spot in the centre, just as though it had been 
pinched, on which account it goes by the name of *pinch- 


weed. 
+ Pinchbeck, -beke, 54.1 Ods. rare. [f. 


Pincu- + ? Break.] A miserly, close-fisted person. 
1545 Exvyor Dict., Aridus homo, a drye felowe, of whom 
nothyng may be gotten, som do call hym a pelt, or a pynche- 
beke. 1552 Hutoer, Pynchebecke. 

Pinchbeck (pin'fbek), 54.2 (a.) [Named 
after the inventor Christopher Pinchbeck, a watch- 
and toy-maker in Fleet Street, London (died 1732); 
orig. a place-name; there is a village so named 
near Spalding. Hence F. peznchebec (Littre). 

1732 Daily Post 27 Nov.(Advt.), That the toys made of the 
ate ingenious Mr. Pinchbeck’s curious metal..are now sold 
only by his son and sole executor, Mr. Edward Pinchbeck, 
1755 Laoy M. W. Montacu Let. to C'tess Bute 22 Sept., 
In the next box, put up..three of Pinchbec’s watches, 
shagiine cases, and enamelled dial-plates. 1776 ‘ M. Mac- 
Grecor’{W. Mason] Ode to C. Pinchbeck (the Younger), 
For thy sake Of Pinchbeck’s own mixt-metal make A huge 
Extinguisher.] A 

1. An alloy of abont five parts of copper with 
one of zinc, resembling gold: used in clock- 
making, cheap jewellery, etc. i 

1734 Firvoine /utrig. Chambersz... vii, He said,. . that the 
nohility and gentry run so much into Pinchbeck, that he 
had not dispos'd of two gold watches this month. 1812 Sir 
H. Davy Chem. Philos. 419 United to zinc, copper produced 
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Dutch gold. Rupert’s metal and pinchbeck—from a third to | Percivatt Sf. Dict., Regaton,a pedler,a broaker, a pincher 


a twelfth of zinc is used, the paler the alloy required the 
larger the quantitv of zinc. 1826 J. NicHoLson Oferat. 
Mechanic 708 Prachbeck.—No. 1. 5 02z. of pure copper, and 
1 oz. of zinc.,.S£cme use only half this quantity of zinc, in 
which proportion the alloy is more easily worked, especially 
in the making of jewellery. 1885 R. BucHanan Annan 
Water xxv, He wore a massive chain of gold or pinchbeck. 

2. fig. Contemptuously, as a type of what is 
counterteit or spurious. 

1859 THACKERAY l’trgin. xxii, Those golden locks were 
only pinchbeck. 1887 Lowe. Old Eng. Dram. (1892) 128 
The greater part of what I once took on trust as precious is 
really paste and pinchheck. 1890 Sfectator 24 May, Is it 
necessary..that the pinchbeck as well as the gold left be- 
hind him by this voluminous writer, should be preserved? 

3. alirib. or as adj. a. Made of pinchbeck, 

1746 Cooxr in Hanway 7rav. (1762) I. 1v. liv. 248 Gold, 
silver and pinchbeck snuff-boxes. 1849 C. Bronte SAirley 
ii, He has a sort of pinchbeck watch; ditto, ring. 

b. Of deceptive appearance and small value ; 
spurions; simulating the genuine article; sham. 

1850 CartyteE Latter-d. Pamph. iv. (1872) 113 Eloquent 
high-lacquered pinchbeck specimens, 1877 SymMonps [e- 
naiss. ltaly, Revtv. Learn. viii, 505 A pinchbeck age of 
poetry. 1883 Fortnx. Rev. Feb. 304 Overt State action 
against this pinch-beck Pretender may be. .defended. 

4. Comb, 

1879 Ruti.ey Study Rocks x. 119 The colour is..brownish- 
green, or pinchbeck-brown. 

Pinche (pin'f). Also 8 pinch. [a. F. p/xche, 
ad. Sp. pizcho (also in Eng. use).] A South 
American species of marmoset (A/7das adipus). 
Also atirid. 

{1745 La Conpamine Relat, Voy. Amer. Mévid. 165 On 
les nomme Pinchés 4 Maynas, & & Cayenne, ‘I'amarins.] 

1774 Gotpsm. Vat, //ist, IV. 237 The fifth is called the 
Pinch; with the face of a beautiful black, and white hair 
that descends on each side of the face, like that of man. 
1780 SMELLIE tr. Duffon's Nat. Hist. (1791) VAIL. 211 The 
Pinche, or Red-tailed Monkey, .. though very small, is 
larger than either the ouistiti or the tamarin. 1890 Cenz, 
Dict., Pincho. 1896 List Antim. Zool. Soc. Lond, (ed. 9) 45 
Midas edipus (Linn.) Pinche Monkey. Hab. Colombia. 


Pinched (pint , f/.a. [f. Prncu v. +-ED1.] 
1. Compressed between the finger and thumb, or 


two opposing bodies; nipped,squeezed ; shaped as if 


compressed ; contracted at one part. Also with z/. 
¢ 1530 L. Cox Ahet. (1899) §3 Thersites, with croked and 
penched shulders. 1610 B. Jonson Adch. 1. i, Like the 
father of hunger,..with your pinch'd-horne-nose. 1611 
Suaks. IWint. 7. .i. 31 He ha's discouer’d my Designe, 
and I Remaine a pinch’d ‘hing; yea, a very Trick For 
them to play at will. 1675 Loud. Gaz, No. 955/4 A Black 
Gelding,..a shorn Mane, pinch'd Buttock. 1836-9 Dickens 
Sk. &o2z, Th. about People, Scanty grey trousers, little 
pinched-up gaiters. 
b. ? Castrated by ligature. 
1514 1i711l of Busby (Somerset Ho.), A pynched oxe. 
ec. Of a ship: Much curved inward above the 
line of her extreme breadth; also pzmched-én. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. I.s.v. Housed, She is Housed. 
in, or Pinched-in too much. 1857 Smytu Savlor’s Word-bh. 
s. v. Housing in, She is said to be housed in, or pinched. 

d. Of oysters: Long and narrow in form, 

1890 in Cext. Dict. 

2. Said in reference tothe physical effects of cold, 
hunger, pain, or old age. Also with 2, and para. 
synthetic, as prrched-faced, etc. 

1614 D. Dyke Alyst. Self Deeetuing (1630) 83 Pinched 
with famine. 1807 Crapse Par. Neg. 11. 193 Pinched are 
her looks, as one who pines for bread. 1838 Dickens Wich. 
Nick. xxxii, Pale and pinched-up faces hovered about the 
windows. 1994 Daly Chron. 22 Oct. 4/5 Pinched-faced 
children! whose under-feeding is caused by this kind of 
malnutrition. 

+3. Gathered, pleated (cf, Pincn v. 3). Obs. 

1g09-10 Act: Hen. WITT, c. 14 § 1 No manne undre the 
degree of a Knyght [shall] were any garded or pynshed 
Sherte or pynched partelet of Lynnen clothe. 

4. Straitened in extent ; small, narrow. scanty. 

1649 G. DanieL Trinarch., ten. V,cclxi, Narrower Fames 
Ina pinch’t Canvace. 1691 tr. Eaiianne's Frauds Romish 
Monks (ed. 3) 34 Their Cells..being too mean and..too 
much pinch'd of room. 1894 N. Brooks Tales Afaine Coast 
94 A little pinched-up flower-garden lay between the house 
and the. .river. 

5. Straitened in means or circumstances. 

1716 Hearne Collect. (0. H.S.) V. 159 Yet he is not 
pinch'd, being very rich as well as very stingy. 1840 
Dickens Barn. Rudge xiv, Do yon know how pinched 
and destitute lam? 1891 Barinc-Goutp /2 /roubadour- 
Land xx, Vhey lived..in very pinched circumstances. 

6. Suffering from a pang, distressed. 

1g00 Mrs. Craigie &. Orange xxii, With a pinched heart 
she went up the great staircase. 

I[ence Pinchedly adv.; Pisnchedness. 

1883 Miss Broucuton /elinda 1. ii, The pear-tree..was 
pinchedly struggling into flower. 1871 Daily News 11 Apr, 
6, I saw both boaters and bathers..and the like for pinched- 
ness, blueness, and overwhelming misery, may I never see 
again. 1877 Morey Crit. Alisc. Ser. tt. 276 ‘he pinched. 
ness of the real world about them. : 

Pinchem (pin'fam). [Echoic: from the bird’s 
note.]_ A local name of the Blue Titmonse. 

1809 T. Batcueror Anal. Eng. Lang. 140 Pinchem, a 
tom.tit, whose note resembles this name. 1885 in SwAINson 
Prov. Names Brit. Birds 34. 

Pincher (pi'n'fo1). [f. Pincn v. + -ER1,] 

1, One who or that which pinches; fg. one who 
saves in a miserly manner; a miser; a haggler. 

¢1440 Promp, Parv. 399/2 Pynchar, or nyggarde. 1591 


in buying, a hucster. 1887 Gissinc 7/yrza III. ili.62 Cold. 
blooded pinchers and parers. 

2. One who uses a pinch or crow-bar, 

1882 in Ocivvir. 

3, An instrument for pinching or grasping some- 
thing ; in pl. pzvzchers often = Pincers (for which 
it is widely used in the dialects), 

1575 Turnery. Venerie 182 Take out the Foxe or Badgerde 
with the clainpes or pinchers. 1589 Naswe Pasgzuil's Ret. 
Wks. (Grosart) I. 115 They take the word by the nose 
with a paire of Pinchers. 16553 GouGr Commu, J/eb, xi. 
37 The..persecutors..plucked off..his flesh with red hot 
pinchers, 1709 Brit, Apollo: 11. Supernum. No. 2.2/2 (A 
tooth] which I can’t pull out with a Pincher. 1868 Key 
Philol, Ess. 191 ‘Vhus forcifes, as ‘a pair of pinchers’ for 
the extraction of teeth, is used by Lucilius. 1884 Kwicut 
Dict. Mech. Suppl., Pincher, .. a nipping tool fitting the 
inside and outside ofa bottle, in order to shape the mouth. 

Pinch-eyed to Pinch-fisted: see PINcH-. 

Pinch-gut, 5. (@.) Now Obs. or vulgar. [f. 
Pincu- + Gut.] 

1. One who stints himself or others of food: 
= pinch-belly (Pincu-). 

a1659 Lady Alimony u. ii, A Mundungo's Monopolist, a 
paltry-penurious-pecking pinchgut. 1699 T. Brown in R. 
L’Estrange “rasm. Collog. (1711) 356 Did old Pinch-gut 
devour all his grey-pease by himself? 1828 Craven Gloss. 
(ed. 2), Pinch-gut, a covetous person, who will neither fill 
his own belly nor suffer his dependants to do so. 1867 
Smytu Sailor's Word-bh., Pinch-gut, a miserly purser. 

2. attrib. or adj. a. That pinches the stomach; 
niggardly or scanty in respect of food; in quot. 
1682, characterized by scarcity of food. b. Penck- 
gut money (Naut, slang): money allowed to sailors 
in compensation for short allowance of food. 

1615 Bratuwait Strappado (1878) 35 A pinch-gut Miser 
fell extreamely sicke. 1660 in 7#h Rep. //ist. MSS. Commu, 
141 John Price..complains that Richard Hutchinson has 
wronged him by paying £16, besides Pinchgutt mony, to 
a_wrong person. 1682 ‘J. Fratman J//eractitus Ridens 
No. 65 (1713) II. 156 ‘Twas .. promised, that the poor 
Prisoners should have Amends..for that pinch-gut Year 
they had. a 1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Pinch-gut-money, 
allow'd by the King to the Seamen,..on Bord the Navy.., 
when their Provision falls Short. 1867 Smytu Sazlor's 
Word-bk., Pinch-gut pay, the short allowance money. 

So + Pinch-gutted a., pinched in the stomach, 
famished. 

1704 N.N. tr. Boccalin’s Aduts. fr. Parnass. 111.349 To 
Satishe so many hungry, ravenous,..pinch-gutted Fellows. 

Pinching (pin'fin), vd/.sb. [f. Pincn v. + 
-InG1,] The action of the verb, in various senses. 

1. Compression between the tips of the finger 
and thumb or other opposing surfaces; nipping, 
squeezing, pressure ; sfec. in the maneége (see quot. 
1727-41); in //ort. (see Pincn v. 2b). 

1693 Evetyn De la Quint, Compl. Gard, 1, 10 Besides the 
Pruning..we sometimes perform another Operation which 
we call Pinching or Breaking..; The Effect of this Pinching 
is to hinder the Branches from growing too thick..as also 
from growingtoolong. 1706 Lonpon & Wise Xetir'd Gard. 
I. u.v, The pinching of Peach-trees is a sort of Pruning, 
which is done by the Nails to Three or Four Eyes upon a 
new tender Shoot. 1727-41 CruamBers Cycl., Pinching, in 
the manage, is when, the horse standing, the rider holds 
him fast with the bridle-hand, and applies the spurs just to 
the hairs of his sides, without pricking him. 1823 J. Bap- 
cock Mon. Amusem. 113 Repeated pinchings, left the 
patient in comparative ease. 1899 Hest. Gaz. 29 Mar. 
5/3 They [railway employés]..were. .disposed tomake light 
of risks. invariably referred to the horrible death between 
the buffers as ‘ pinching’. 

b. concr. pl. What is pinched or nipped of 

1688 R. HoLtme Avimoury i. 89/2 Twitchings, ends of 
Horse-shooe Nails cut off. Pinchings, because pinched and 
writhen off from the out side of the hoof with the Pincers. 

2. The sensation caused by pinching or gripping; 
the pressure of pain. Also jig. 

1495 Trevisa’s Barth. De P. R.v.xxxiii. (W. de W.) iv b/2 
A lityl pryckyng other pinching in pe brest within is more 
sore than a grete wounde in be arme. 1587 FLEMING Conén. 
Holinshed WV. 1388/2 That other needfull vittels shall.. 
grow to excessiue prices, to the pinching of the poorer sort. 
1790 J. C. Smytu in Aled. Commun. 11. 518 Patients have 
complained of slight griping, or pinching in their bowels. 

+3. The action of cavilling or finding fault. Oés. 

¢ 1530 L. Cox Rict. (1899) 51 By pynchynge and blamynge 
of our aduersarie. ; 

4, Stinting as from straitencd means; parsimony. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 400/1 Pynchynge (or nyggardshepe). 
153% Eryor Gov. 11t. xxii, Moche pinchyng and nygardshyppe 
of meate and drinke. 1653 UrquHart Raéelais 1. iv. 23 
There should be no want nor pinching for any thing. 1863 
Miss Yonce C'tess Kate ii, There would not be so much 
pinching in the housekeeping. 

5. In various other senses: see the verb. 

1859 F. A. Grirritus Arti. Man. (1862) 110 Pinching is 
the operation of moving a gun or mortar by small heaves 
of the handspike. 1903 Westm. Gaz. 17 June 9/1 The 
pinching out of the reef in the Chicago level. 

6. Comb.: pinching-bar = pzzch-bar (PINCH-); 
tpinching-iron, (a2) sézg. and P/., pincers, tweez- 
ers; () A/. curling-tongs; pinching-nut = 7am 
nut (Jam sé.!); pinching-pin, in the steam- 
engine, a pin which keeps the slide-valve tightened 
on its seating; + pinching-post, in coursing deer 
in a paddock, the post marking the point which 
the deer had to pass before a victory could 
be claimed for cither dog; pinching-screw, a 
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PINCUSHION. 


screw which adjusts or fixes parts of a mechanism 
by compression ; pinching-tongs (see quot.). 

1519 Horman Vlg. 169 b, They..plucke out theyr hearis 
with *pynchynge yrons. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Journ. France 
I, 277 Heating the pinching-irons to curl my hair. 1875 
Knicut Dict. Mech., *Pinching-nut, a jam-nut screwed 
down upon another nut, to hold it in position. 1839 R. S. 
Ropinson Naat, Steam Lng. 105 The cap and *pinching 
pin, by which the clutch is secured toit. 1741 Compl. Fam. 
Piece u. i. 309 The third the Half Mile Post: The fourth 
the *Pinching Post. 1840 Biaine Ancycl. Rur. Sports 
(1870) § 1953 If the deer swerved before he got to the 
pinching-post..it was deemed no match. 1837 Govine & 
Pritcnarp Aficrogy.g A spring tube travelling on a slide, 
with a *pinching screw underneath, by which it is adjusted 
at a proper distance from the object. 1884 C. G. W. Lock 
Workshop Reccipts Ser. wt 89/2 Nickel-plated caps, split 
and held by pinching screws 10 the carbon and zinc rods. 
1875 Knicut Dict. Mech.,* Pinching-tongs (Glass making), 
used for making chandelier drops, etc. [Each jaw of the 
tongs carries a die, between which a lump of glass heated 
to plasticity is compressed. 

Pinching (pi'n'{in), Af/. a. (adv.)  [f. Pincuz, 
+ -ING¥%,] That pinclies, in senses of the verb. 

1. Compressing between two surfaces; squeezing. 

1883 Datly News 10 May 5/1 Their narrow waists, their 
pinching shoes. 

2. Causing pain or distress, physical or mental 
(likened to the effect of pressure); pressing severely 
or painfully; reducing to straits; distressing. 

1565 Coorrr Thesaurus s.v. Acwleus, The pinchyng cares 
and griefe of minde. 1579 Srenser Sheph. Cal. Apr. 18 Ys 
loue such pinching payne? 1583 Stuppes Anat. Adus. u. 
(1882) 52 They applie..gnawing corrosiues, and pinching 
plaistures. 1667 Mirton P. “4. x. 691 Pinching cold and 
scorching heate. 1753 Stewart's Trial 222 These circum. 
stances are so pinching against the pannel, upon the capital 
point now in issue. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 
276 Severe and pinching hunger. 1883 STEVENSON 7 yeas. 
/s@. 1. ii, One January morning,..a pinching, frosty morning. 

3. Characterized by or involving stinting or par- 
simony,straitened; niggardly, parsimonious, grudg- 
ing ; restrained, very sparing. 

1676 Fieminc Panopl. Efpist. 49, 1 was more pinching and 
sparing in my writing concerning them. 1683 BastncTon 
Command, viii. (1637) 80 Of malice and spite, or by a 
pinching minde. 1621 T. Wil.tiamson tr. Goulart's Wise 
Vicillard 73 Sometimes shee is all for belly cheare and 
banqguettings,..then shee is niggardly and pinching againe. 
1724 Switt Reas. agst. Exam, Drugs #6 Persons in pinch- 
ing circumstances with numerous families of children. 1807 
Crappe far. Reg. 1. 447 Sparing, not pinching, mindful, 
though not mean. 

4. Contracted, compressed, narrow; 


Mining (sec PINCH v, 14). 

a1617 Hieron lVzs. 1. 7 It is a great eye-sore, to see a 
little, low, and pinching entry to a large and spacious 
dwelling. 1793 Wottaston in Phil. Trans. LXXXIII. 
146 To..make the angle less pinching. 1898 M. Davin 
Life & Progr. Australia \, iil. 13 That these fields were of 
the ‘pocket’ and pinching-out character. 

+5. d/us. ? Applied to higher notes (harmonics) 
produced ona wind instrument by stronger pres- 


sure of breath. Ods. rave, 

1688 R. Home Arimoury wi. 161/1 Wind Musick Pixuch- 
ing Notes or higher Notes, are sounds that ascend 8 Notes 
higher than the plain notes. 

B. as adv. = PINCHINGLY. 

1620 VENNER Via Recta (1630) 225 When the weather is 
pinching cold. 1698 Fryer Acc. &. /ndia & P. 295 It ts 
pinching Cold, from January to the middle of February. 

Hence Pinchingly adv., in a pinching manner. 

1574 T. Cartwricut #ul? Declar. 113 We ought not to 
deale with them sparingly, couetouslye, and pinchingly. 
1690 SHarp IAs. (1754) I. Serm. vii. 190 Giving stingily 
and pinchingly, now and then a little pocket-money or so. 
1825 R. Warp 7remarue III. xiii. 233, I have felt that case 
-.as pinchingly as.. you would have me. 1859 Ruskin 
Arrows of Chace 1. 202 Our colleges .. are .. richly built, 
never pinchingly. 

+ Pinchpenny (pin'{pe:ni). Ofs. Pl. -pen- 
nies, also 6 -pence. [f. Pincu- + Penny.] A 
niggardly person ; a skinflint,a miser, Also af/rtd. 

co1412 Hoccreve De Reg. Princ. 4095 (MS. Reg. 17 D vi) 
Thou pynchepeny, there ay mote thou slepe. 1569 Newton 
Cicero's Olde Age 48 Myserable nygardes and penchpenies. 
1677 tr. Bullinger's Decates (1592) 288 Let our wealthie 
pinchpence .. leaue their.. insatiable couetousnesse. 1582 
Stranyuurst /Zve/s 1.(Arb.) 29 Pizmalions riches was shipt, 
that pinchepeny boucher, 1644 Butwer Chivol, 179 A close- 
fisted niggard,..an old pinch-penny. @ 1693 Urguhart’s 
Rabelais m. iv. 45 None will be..a Pinch-penny. 

Pinch-plane to Pinch-point: see Pinca-. 
Pinck: see Pink. Pincon, var. Pinson! Qds. 

Pinc-pinc (pink pigk). [Echoic, from the 
bird’s note.] A name given to a South-African 
warbler (Drymtaca or Cestivola textrix), to which 
has been erroneously attributed the building of the 
remarkable double nest of the Cotton-bird (4g2- 
thalus capensts). 

1868 Woop /lomes without H. xii. 217 The Pinc-pinc of 
Africa..has a similar custom, constructing a supplementary 
roosting-place upon the nest. 1894 Newton Dict. Birds, 
Pinc-pinc (or rather ‘ Tinc-tinc ’), the name which a South- 
African bird..has given itself from its ringing metallic cry. 

Pincushion (pinjkufen). ie 

1, A small cushion used for sticking pins in, to 
keep them ready for use. 

1632 SHERWOOD, A pinne-case, pinne-pillow, or pinne-cushion, 
1658 A. Fox Wurtz’ Surg... xv._121 One leaning on a 
Pin-cushion, a needle run into his Finger, and a piece of it 

a 


Spec. in 


PINCUSHIONED. 


broke off. 1729 Mrs. Detaxy in Life & Corr. (1861) I. 209, 
Ihave got her pincusbion to stick for her. 1865 Dickexs 
Mut, Fr. u.i, A little pincushion, a little housewife, a little 
book, a little workbox. : 

2. Local name for plants of the genus Scadzosa ; 
also for the Guelder Kose and other plants: from 


the appearance of the fower-heads. 

1886 in Brittex & Hotrann Eng. Plant-n, 

3. Sea pincushion ; a large kind of starfish. 

1863 G. 5. Brapy in /ntell. Observ. IV. 253 Goniaster 
equestris, he Sea-pincushion, as it is called by our northern 
fishermen .. the large fleshy mass of the animal is covered 
thickly with round bosses or tubercles of the size of a large 
pin’s head. . 2 

4, alirib. and Comb., as pincushion-box, flower 
( = sense 2), -maker. 

1706 Lond. Gaz. No. 4206/4 Siolen.., a Pincushion-Box. 
1758-65 Gotnsm. Ess., Adv. Strolling Player, He to sell his 
puppets to the pincushion-makers in Rosemary Lane. 1856 
Devamer Fl. Gard. (1361) 103 Scabiosa atro-purpurca... 
Pincushion Flower. 

Hence (sonce-wds.) Pimcu:shioned a. or fa. 
phle., pierced, like a pincushion with pins; Pi-n- 
cu shiony a., resembling a pincushion. 

1860 THackeray Lovel the Widower iv, Her heart was 
pincushioned with his filial crimes. 1852 Mrs. Stowe 
Uncle Tom's C. xiii, A little, short, round, pincushiony 
woman stood at the door. 

Pind, v. O’s. exc. dial. Fornis: 1 (3e)pyn- 
dan, 3 punde ‘#., puinde, 5-6 pynd(e, 5,9 dal. 
pind. [OE. (ze pyndan (cf. also forpyndan to 
exclude, bar), t. *fznd: see Pounp 56.2, Ponp, 
Cf. ON. pynda to extort, torment considered by 
Vigf. to be from OE.).] 

+1. trans, To shut up, enclose; to dam up 
(water). Ods. in ger. sense. 

¢897 K. -E_rrep Gregory's Past. C. xxxviii. 276 Det water, 
Sonne hit bid sepynd, hit miclad & uppad...Ac gif sio 
pyuding wierd onpennad .. donne toflewd hit eall. [a goo 
CyNewuLFr Crist 97 Pat is euan scyld eal for-pynded.] 
a@1225 Ancr. R. 72 Pe water, hwon me pnnt [7. puindes] 
hit, & stopped. 41.7. 128 Nout ase swin ipiind ine sti uorte 
neiten, a1400-Sso Al/erander 5487 Gogg and magogg be 
grete he with bir gomes pyndis. 1483 Cath. Anel. 280/1 
To Pynde, yacludere, trudere. 

b. spec. To put beasts) in a pound, to impound. 

c12zg0 St. Eustas 214 in Horstm. Allengl. Leg. (1881) 215 
Weddes nimen and orf to puinde. 1441-2 in Fruchale 
Priory \Surtees) 120 Ughtred .. pynded the catell. c 1450 
Hotianp /low/at 78; The pundar Had pyndit all his 
pryss horss. 1533 resents. Furies in Surtees Misc. (1888) 
34 Lo pynd no mans cattell frome hensfurth. 

+2. To distrain: = Poinn wv. Sc. Obs. 

1478 Acta Audit. (1839) 59/2 P' he sall .desist fra pinding 
of his said Iandis in tyme to cum. 1480 Acta Dom. 
Conc. (1339) 60/2 Pe saide Johne maxwell crantis pt pe 
said horse was Ridden efter he was pyndit. 1587 Reg. 
Privy Council Scot. 1V. 162 Like as the personis foirsaidis.. 
pyndis thair bestiall and guidis by all ordour of law. 

Hence Pinded ff/.a., Pivnding zb/. sb. (spec. 
in local nse, in relerence to sucking lambs: sec 
quot. 1641). 
¢897 Pynding [see sense 1], 1596 Datrayurce tr. Leséie’s 
fist. Scot. 1. 123 marg., Pinding. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. 
(Surtees) 11 Theire excremente .. berke together theire 
tayles and hinder partes, and soe stoppe theise fundament; 
the sheapheardes phraise is that such lambes are pinded, 
and that they must bee sette att liberty. 1804 in /‘rans. 
Hight. Soc. Scott. (1807) 111. 350 Pinding is another disease 
exclusively confined to sucking lambs. 

Pind, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Pix v., Pine v. 


|| Pinda, pimdax, pinder. Also pindal. 
(ad. Pg. pra, in Du. prende/, ad. Congo mpinda, 
Mpongwe ». Send: carried by negroes to America.] 
Name in the West Indies and Southern U.S for 
the ground-nut or pea-nut (Arachis hypogva). 

1707 SLOANE Famaica |. p. \xxiii, 1 was assured that the 
Negroes feed on Pindals or Indian Earth-nuts, a sort of pea 
or bean producing its pods under ground. 1756 P. Browne 
Faniaica 295 Pindars or Ground Nuts. 1796 STEDMAN 
Surinam V1. xx. 115 The pistachio or pinda nuts they also 
conveit into butter. 1814 1r. Proyart’s Loango in Pinkerton 
Vay. XVI. 551 There is nothing which the Negroes culti- 
vate with more care than the Pinda. 1875 R. F. Burton 
Gorilla L. (1876) 1. 138 The ground-nut or p2a-nut,..the 
Pindar of the United States,..is eaten roasted. attrib, 
1879 Louisuslle |\U.S.) Home & Farm 15 Apr., My hogs 
..had..the run of potato, pinder and pea fields. 

| Pindari pindarz), sé. ‘a.) ly Hindustani 
pindari, pindara, for Marathi fendhdari, a member 
of a band of plunderers called pendhar or pend- 
hard, of disputed origin: perh. from a place-name 
Pandhar: see Indian Antiquary XXIVX. 140, 
May 1900.) 

1. One of a body of mountcd marauders who 
appear to have arisen in Central India in the 
1jthc., and ia the 18th c. were frequently employed 
by contending princes as irregular cavalry to pillage 
the country and massacre the subjects of their 
enemies. They were crushed in 1817 by the 
Marquess of Hastings, when Governor-General of 
India. Also as addy. 

1788 /udian Voc.19 Bindarra,..who receive no pay, hut.. 
give a certain monthly sum to the commander in chief, for 

rmission to maraud or planes under the sanction of his 
anners. /id. 194 Pindarrics, a set of plunderers who 
accompany a Maratta army. 1794 Scott tr. Furishta’s 

Ho. Deccan I. x22 (Y.) The Pinderrehs took Velore. 1803 
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Wettixctox in Gurw. Desf. (1844) I. 369 He has had 
3000 pindarries in his service, to whom he gave no pay, and 
who subsisted by plundering the Rajah of Kolapoor. 1856 
J. W. Kaye Sir ¥. Malcolm 1. vi. 102 Some band of Pin- 
darees. 1889 G. Situ Stephen Hislop ii. 33 Central India 
was overrun by Pindari brigands. ; 

2. The dialect of these and their descendants. 

igor Census India, Classified List of Lang. No. 81 Pend. 
hari or Kakari a jargon based on Dakhini, which is used by 
Musalman Pendhdris and Kakars in Dbarwar (Bombay). 

Pindaric (pinde‘rik), a. and sé. [ad. L. Pin- 
daricus, a. Gr, Mhwdapixds, f. Mivdapos, name of a 
famons ancient Greek lyric poet. Cf. F. Pin 
darigue.) 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the poet Pindar; 
written, writing, etc. ina style resembling or sup- 
posed to resemble that of Pindar. 

1640 Ben Yonson's Execration agst. Vulcan Dijb (ttl), 
Ode Pindarick On the Death of Sir Hen. Morison. 1656 
Cow Ley (¢i¢/e) Pindarique Odes. 1668 DrvvEN Dram. 
Poesie Ess. (Ker) 1. 97 We may use the henefit of the 
Pindaric way..where the numbers vary, and the rhyme is 
disposed carelessly. 1711 Appison Sfcct. No. 58? 13 Those 
admirable English Authors who call themselves Pindarick 
Writers. 1765 Beattir Zo Churchill 34 He soars Pindaric 
heights. 1859 Rocexs Hist. Gleanings 1. 19 He..built up 
Pindaric odes to the day of his death. % 

B. sé. An ode or other poem, or a metre or 
form of versc, in imitation or supposed imitation 
of Pindar. (Formerly sometimes applied to an 
Alexandrine: see quot. 1697.) Chiefly in A/. 

1685 Mrs. Benn (¢/#/c) A Pindarick on the Death of Our 
Late Sovereign. 1697 Drvpren -Eucis Ded., Ess, (Ker) 11. 
218 His Alexandrine line, which we call, though improperly, 
the Pindaric, because Mr. Cowley has often employed it in 
his Odes. fbid. 229, 1 generally..make the last verse of 
the triplet a Pindaric. 1706 Coxcreve Dise. Pindarique 
Ode Aj, The Character of these late Pindariques, ts a 
Bundle of rambling incoherent Thoughts, express’d in a like 
parcel of irregular Stanza’s. 1876 L. SterHEN Eng. Th. tn 
184 C. I. 131 Wollaston .. had turned the Look of Eccle- 
siastes into * Pindarics ' in order to give vent to his feelings. 

So + Pinda‘rical a. Oés, = PinDaric A.; Pi-n- 
darism [cf. F. pzzdarisme], Pindaric style, imita- 
tion or supposed imitation of Pindar; Pindarist, 
an imitator of Pindar, a writer of Pindaric verses; 
Pindarize v. [ad. F. pindariser (O.de St, Gelais, 
¢1800)] zv/r. (or with 77), to imilate Pindar, to 
write in Pindaric style; ¢raszs., to make Pindaric. 

1656 Cow.ey Pindar. Odes, Resurrection (Note), This 
Ode is truly *Pindarical, falling from one thing into another, 
after his Enthusiastical manner. 1697 Watts /lorz Lyr. 
nu. Freedom iii, “Thus iny bold harp profusely play d 
Pindarical. 1713 STEELE Guardian No. 141 ? 6 Sometinies 
she made me foam at the mouth. .and act a sort of madness 
which the Athenians call the "Pindarism. 1 M. ARNoLo 
Celtic Lit. 144 [Celtic poetry] has all through it a sort of 
intoxication of style,—a Pindarism, to use a word formed 
on the name of the poet, on whom, above all other poets, 
the power of style seems to have exercised an inspiring and 
intoxicating effect. 1779-81 Jounson L. /., Pope Wks. IV. 
117 Perhaps the like return :night properly be made to a 
modern “Pindarist. 1607 R C[artw] tr. Lstienne's World 
of Wonders 43 To vse the phrase of our descanting and 
*Pindarizing Poets. 1694 Mottecx Rablelais v. xvisi. (1737) 
81 Water's good, saith a Poet, let ‘em Pindarise upon it. 

Pinde, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Vive z. 

Pinder \pi‘nds:). Forms: 5 pyndere, -are, 
5-6 pynder, (7-S pindar), 7- pinder. [f. Pinp v. 
+-ERL] An officer of a manor, having the duty 
of impounding stray beasts. (See also Prnnxer 2.) 

14. Nom. in Wr.-Wilcker 688/25 /uclusor, a pynder. 
1440 Promp. Parv, gooft Pyndare of beestys (Pyuson 
pynnar), tuclusor. 1523 Fitzunere. //ush. § 148 Than 
cometh the pynder & taketh hym & putteth hym in the 
pynfolde. 1632 (¢7¢/e) The Pinder of Wakefield : Being the 
meiry History of George a Greene the lusty Pinder of 
the North. 1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit, WN. 63 [At 
Nottingham] they have. .two more [officers] called Pinders, 
one for the Fields, and the other for the Meadows. 1821 
Crare Vill. MZinstr. 1. 88 While pinders, that such chances 
look, Drive his rambling cows to pound. 1890 //erts Aler- 
cury 4 Jan., To continue the directions to the pinder not to 
allow any cattle beyond those belonging to the inhabitants 
of the old prescriptive borough to be depastured in Hartham, 

Pinder: see Piypa. 

+ Pindfool. O/s. Sarcastic perversion of Pin- 
FOLD, with play on fool. 

1sso Hooper Ser. on Fouas v. 132 Then beganne the 
pyndfooles and cloisters to be made in the churches. 

Pindling, a. dial. and U.S. [?for pingling, 
or piddling.| @. dial. Fretftl, out of humour. 
b. U.S. Sickly, puny, delicate. 

186: Mrs. Stowe Pearl Orr's /sé. iv. 25 I'm a-thinkin’.. 
whether or no cows’ milk an’t goin‘ to be too hearty for it, 
it's such a pindling little thing. 1890 Mary E, Witkins 
Humble Rom, Brakes & White Vilets (1891) 169 Leviny‘s 
lookin’ kinder pindlin’, ain‘t she? 1895 Casse//'s Fam. Mag. 
Apr. 333/2, | niver seed sech peevish, pindlin, fractious ways. 

Pin-drill, Pin-drop: see Pin sé.1 18, 

Pin-dust. Dust formed of filings of brass or 
other metal produced in the manufacttire of pins. 

1552 Hutoet, Pynne dust, Jeripsema, psegma. 1593 G. 
Harvey Pierce's Super. Wks. (Grosart) HI. 239 Him that 
can bray the Asse-drumme in a morter; and stampe his 
lewes-trumpe to Pindust. 1624 Capt. Smitu Virginia 58 
A claie sand so mingled with yeallow spangles as ii had 
beene halfe pindust. 1668 H. More Diz. Dial. ut. xxxiii. 
11713) 268 Those little fix’d Stars that shew but as scattered 
Pin-dust in a frosty night. 1827 Hor. SmitH Yor Hill 
(1838) II. 283 Pindust, and fine gilt paper. 


PINE. 
Pine (pain), s4.1 Obs. or arch. Forms: 2- 
pine; also 3-5 pyn, 3-6 pyne, 4 pin. [Karly 


ME. pine:—OE. *fin, a. L. fana punishment, 
pain (see Pogatscher § 130-134). Cf. OS. pizza, 
(MD. pine, Du. piyne, pijn), OHS. pina (MHG. 
pine, pin, Ger. pein), ON. pina (Sw. pina, Da. 
pine); also Olr. pian (Ir. Gael. paz): all from 
Latin. App. introduced into Teut. and Celtic with 
Christianity, and in Eng. applied first to the pains 
of hell. It is notable that the sb. has not yet been 
found in OF., where the derived vb. pinta was 
common from an early period.]} 

+1. Punishment; suffering inflicted as punish- 
ment, torment, torture; sec. the penal sufferings 
of hell or of purgatory; = Pain 56.1 1, 2b. Obs. 

e1160 Hatton Gosp. Matt. xxv. 46 And panne fared hyo 

on ece pine [4gs. Gosf. susle, Lindisf. tintergo]. ¢ 1175 
Lantb, Hom. 43 Heo bid wuniende inue pisse pine. ¢ 1200 
Vices & Virtues 7 De pine of helle. a@1300 Cursor J/. 497 
par pin [v. rr. pyne, pine] pai bere opon bam ai. 1362 Lanci. 
P.t'l. A. v.29 To take twey staues, And fette hom Felice 
from wyuene pyne f[i.e. the cucking-stool] ¢1375 Lay 
Folks Mass Bk. (MS. B.) 472 Allein purgatory pyne. ¢ 1384 
Cuaucer Ho, Fame ui. 422 Of Proserpyne That quene ys 
of the derke pyne. c1425 Wyxtoun Crom, vi. xii. 132 
Dire Tyrandis tuk pis haly man, And held him lang in-til 
herd pyne. 1596 Datrynrce tr. Leslie's /Tist. Scot. vir. 54 
Yo sire vp..ill men to flie vice throuch the pines that thay 
see Ill men pinet with. 1600 FairFax Zasso xvi. Iii. 4 
The victor..pardons her, that merits death and pine. 

+2. Suffering, affliction, distress, trouble. a. 
Physical suffering; = Patn 56.13. (In ME. often 
applied to the passion of Christ.) Oés. 

1154 O. Z. Chron. an.%137, I ne can..tellen. .alle be pines 
zt hi diden wrecce men on pis land. a@rzzg St. A/arher. 
1 Efter ure lauerdes pineant his passiun ant his ded on rode. 
€1278 Orison ofour Lord 20 in O. EL. Misc. 139 Cryst..pat 
for vs poledest so swibe muchel pyn. 1303 R. Bruxne 
Haudl. Synne 723 Pe pyue, he suttied for py gode. 1480 
Robt. Devyll 820 in Hazl. £. P. ?. 1.251 God wotte hys 
belly {had} greate pyne. ¢1600 Monicomrrie Cherrie § 
Slae 1350 Be mediciner to the man, And schaw sic cunning 
as 3e can, To put him out of pyne. 

b. Mental suffering; grief, sorrow, trouble or 
distress of mind; anguish; = Pain sé.) 4. (In 
quot. 21600, Grievotis or intense longing for 
something: cf. Ping v. 6.) Ods. or arch. 

e1zos Lay. 2515 Ofte heo hafde seorwe & pine. 13.. 
£. E. Allit. 71. A. 330 My precios perle dotz me gret 
pyne. 1461 Paston Lett. 11. 13 And it lyke you to take 
the worchip uppou you..to the pyne and dyscomfort of all 
your ille wyllers. 1568 TF. Howett Ard, fh witie (1879) 57 
My pleasure, pine, and pain. a@1600 MontrcoMeRIE A/isc. 
/. xxxvii. 6 Sen nane bot I hes for thy persone pyne. 1600 
Fairrax Jasso xix. civ, That high crie.. Pierst through her 
hart with sorrow, griefe, and pine. 1721 Ramsay Richy & 
Sandy 30 [He] sung on aeten reed the lover’s pine. 1868 
Isa Cratc-Knox Aallad of Brides of Quair ix, More than 
one hath lived in pine, And more than one hath died of care. 

+3. Trouble taken or undergone in accomplishing 
anything; labour, toil, exertion, effort, pains ; 
difficulty: = Paty sd.1 5,6. Ods. 

@1300 Cursor JM. 1136 Wit pine it sal be 3eild pi fode. 
¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Hace (Rolls 1994 Pey ascaped 
wit. mykel pyn. 4@ 1400-so Alexander 1206 Pus 3ede pai 
furthe..And slike a prai bam aprened as pyne were to 
reken. 1533 BeLLenDEN Aizy iv. xi. (S. TS.) IL 84, 1 will 
tak pyne..to do sic thingis for defence of public liberte. 
1674 Ray XN. C. iVords 37 Its Pine to tell; it is difficult to 
tell. 

+4. Suffering caused by hunger or want of food ; 
the condition of pining for food; fainine; want; 
starvation, (Cf. Pine v. 4,5.) Also fg. Obs. 

1567 Drant //orace, Epist. xviii. Fiv, Greedie thirst and 
knawinge pyne of siluer, and of goulde. 1596 SreNseR 
F.Q v.v.22 Forst, through penurie and pyne,.. For nought 
was given them to sup or dyne. 1725 Pore Odyss. xv. 367 
On all their weary ways wait care and pain, And pine and 
penury. 

b. A disease of sheep: = Pinine vé/, sb. 2). 
1804 in Trans. Highl. Soc. Scot. (1807) Tl. 405 In the 
Pine,..the condition of the aninial is too high, its blood too 
thick, and its pasture too arid. 

5. Complaint, repining. rave—!. 

1804 Something Odd \W1.179 To give way to unavailing 
pines. : 

6. Conb., as + pine-stall (pynsial), place of 
punishment, See also PINEBANK. 

cr4z20 Lay Folks Mass Bk. Vork llours 43 Ppai..gerte 
hym bere on his bak pe cros to be pynstal. 

Pine (pain), 56.2. Forms: 1 pin, 4- pine; 
also 4 pigne, 4-5 pyne, 5 (7 Sc.) pyn. {OE. 

pin, ad. L. pints a pine-tree, in Mik. a, F. pin 
L. pin-us. Gower’s form pzgne, is not easy to 
explain: F. prewe =It. pigna, L. pinea is cited only 
of 1528 in Godef.]} 

1. A tree of the genns P2215, or of various allicd 
coniferous genera; comprising trees, mostly of 
large size, with evergreen ncedle-shaped leaves, of 
which many species afford valuable timber, tar, 
and turpentine, and some have edible seeds. 

¢1000 Aiceric How. (Th.) I. 508 Se halga. .wolde aheawan 
znne heahne pin-beam. a1300 Cursor Al. 1377 Pai sal be 
cedre, ciprese, and pine. /drd. 1384 Pe pine [v.7. pyne}. 
1350 Leg. Rood (1871) 70 Pe secund [wand] sal be of cypres, 
And pe thrid of pine sal be. 1390 Gower Conf Il. 161 
Enclosed with the tres of Pigne [rZ#e Nonarcigne]. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 357 b/1 Ther was a tree of a pyn which 


PINE. 


was dedyed to the deuylle. 31593 Suaxs. Arch. //, im. ii. 
42 He [the sun] fires the prowd tops of the Easterne Pines. 
1667 Mitrrvon P. L. 1. 292 His Spear, to equal which the 
tallest Pine, Hlewn on Norwegian hills,..were but a wand. 
1794 Mrs. RapewirFe JW/yst, Udolpho iv, Mountains covered 
. nearly to their summits with forests of gloomy pine. 1860 
Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. vi. ix. §4 Let the pine find only 
a ledge of vertical precipice to cling to, it will nevertheless 
grow straight. 
b. The wood of these trees: = PINE-woon 1. 

c1400 Laufianc's Cirurg. 118 (Add. MS.) 3if be hed be 
smyten with a ly3t drey3e staff, as of salwe obere ellys pyne 
[Asha ALS. pinee]. 1847 Emerson Poems, House, Rafters 
of immortal pine. 18790 F, R. Witson Ch, Lindisf 79 The 
stalls are oaken, the sittings generally being of pine. 

2. With qualifying words, applied to various 
species of J's or other coniferous genera (or to 
their wood) : as 

Aleppo Pine, Pinus Halepensis; Amboyna Pine = 
Dammar-pine; Austrian Pine, Pinus austriaca; Baltic 
Pine, a variety of the timber of Pinus sylvestris; Bhotan 
Pine, Pinus excelsa (Treas. Bot, 1866); Bishop’s Pine, 
P. muricata; Black Pine, Prunus austriaca; also P. 
Maurrayana and Ff. Jeffreyt of N. America, and species of 
Podocarpus of New Zealand and Frenela of Australia; 
Brazilian Pine, 4 raxcaria brasiliensis; Broom-pine = 
Long-leaved Pine; Bull-pine, Praus Jeffrey’, P. Sabi- 
ntana, P. witis, and P. ponderosa, all of N. America; 
Candlewood Pine, the Mexican pitch-pine or torch-pine, 
Pinus Zeocote; Cedar-pine, Pinus glatra, of Southern 
U.S.; Celery Pine (also Celery-leaved P., Celery-topi ped) 
P.), the genus Phylloctadus, of Australia, New Zealand, 
etc. (Miller Plant-names); Cembra Pine, the Italian 
Stone-pine; Chilian Pine, draucaria tmbricata; Clus- 
ter-pine (see Ciuster sd. 4); Corsican Pine = Larch- 
pine, Cypress Pine, species of Frenela (Morris Austral 
£xg.); Dammar-pine, Dammara orientalis of the Mo- 
luccas, which yields the resin called Damar (Henfrey 
Elem. Bot. 11857) § 600); Digger-pine (see Diccer 6); 
Dwarf Pine, Pinus A/ughus of S. Europe, and P. Pu- 
milio of Austria, etc.; Dye pine = Atng-pine; Foxtail- 
pine, Pruns Balfourtana and P. serotina; Frankin- 
cense.pine (see FRANKINCENSE 3); Giant Pine = Sugar. 
pine; Ginger-pine, the Port Orford White Cedar, a species 
of cypress, Chamezcyparis Lawsoniana; Golden Pine, 
Pinus Keupferi (Miller Plant-names 1884); Grey Pine, 
Pinus Bauksiana, of the northern parts of N. America; 
Hard Pine= Long-leaved Pine; Heavy Pine (see Heavy 
@.30); Hickory Pine (see Hickory 4b); Highland Pine, 
a variety of the Scotch pine with horizontal branches ; 
Himalayan Pine isee Himatayan 1); Hoop-pine (see 
Hoop s6.!13b); Hudson's Bay Pine =Grey ‘ine; Huon 
Pine (see Huon pine); Jersey Pine, Pinus inops, a small 
species of the eastern U.S.; Kauri Pine (see Kauri b); 
Ring pide (see Kine sé. 13¢); Knee-pine (see Knee sd. 
13); Labrador Pine = Grey Pine; Lace-bark Pine, 
Pinus Bungeana of China, which sheds its outer bark every 
year (Nicholson Dict. Gard, 1887); Larch Pine, Pinus 
Lari.io of S. Europe; Loblolly Pine (see Losrotty 4); 
Lodge-pole Pine (U. S.)= Xidge- pole pine; Long-leaved 
Pine, Pinzis australis (P. palustris), the Pitch-pine of the 
Southern U.S.; Mahogany Pine, /edocarpus Totara 
of New Zealand; Maritime Pine = Sea-Aine ; Meadow- 
pine, P. cubensis of the southern U.S.; Mountain Pine, 
(a) Pinus monticola of the western U.S.; (6) = Dwarf 
Pine; Norfolk Island Pine, Avaucaria excelsa; Nor- 
way Pine, (a) the Spruce Fir, Adzes (Picea) excelsa; (d) 
(in U.S.) the N. American Red Pine, Pinus resinosa; (O a 
variety of the timber of Pizus sylvestris; Nut-pine (see 
Nut); Old-field Pine (sce Orv rieLto b); Oyster Bay 
Pine, Caliitris (Frenela) australis, of Australia (Henfrey 
Elen, Bot. 1857); Parasol-pine (see Parasot sé, 3); 
Pitch. pine (see Pitcn-rine); Pond Pine, Pinus serotina; 
Prince's Pine (see Prince); Red Pine, (a) ?. resizosa of 
N. America ; (4) (of Australia) Frenela Endlicheri; (c) (of 
New Zealand) Dacrydiuim cupresstnum; also the timber = 
Riga pine; (see Rev_a. 17d); Ridge-pole Pine (U. S)), 
Pinus Murrayana; Riga Pine, a variety of the timber of 
Pinus sylvestris; Rosemary-pine = /rankiucense-pine ; 
Sap-pine, Pinus rigida; Scotch Pine, Pinus sylvestris, 
commonly called Scotch Fir; Scrub-pine, (in U.S) (2) = 
Grey Pine; (6) = Jersey Pine; (c) (of Australia) = Red 
Pine b; Sea-pine, Seaside Pine, Pines Pinaster or 
P. maritina; Short-leaved Pine, Pinus mitis of N. 
America; Silver Pine, (a)=/leauy Pine; (6) Pinus Picea; 
(c) the Silver Fir, Adves (Picea) pectinata; (d) (in New 
Zealand) Dacrydium colensot (Morris Austral Eng.); 
Spruce. pine (see Spruce sé.); Star-pine=Cluster-pine ; 
Stone-ptne (see Stone-Pine); Sugar-pine, Pinus Lam- 
bertiana of California, which yields a sweet resin used for 
sugar; Swamp-pine, (@)=/rankincense-pine ; (6) = Long- 
leaved Pine; Yorch-pine =Candlewood-fine ; Umbrella- 

ine — Paraso.-f#r; Virginian Pine=Long-leaved Pine; 

ater-pine, GClyptostrobus heterophyllus (Taxodium 
heterophyllumn) of China; Wax-pine, the genus Dam- 
nara; Weymouth Pine, the common American white 
pine, Pinus Strobus, largely planted by Lord Weymouth 
when introduced into England; White Pine, various 
species with light-coloured wood, esp. the Norway pine or 
Spruce, Prunus Strobus of N. America,and species of Frene/a 
and Podocarpus of Australia, etc.; Wild Pine = Scotch 
Pine (see also 5b); Yellow Pine, various species with 
yellow or yellowish wood, as the Loug-leaved Pine, the 
Shovt-leaved Pine, the Heary Pine, etc. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 382 Dlammara] orientalis, the “Amboyna 
Pine, is a tree of the Moluccas, 100 feet high. /é/d. 891 
*Baltic, Riga, Norway, Red, or Memel Pine is the timber 
of Pians sylvestris as grown in the north of Europe. 
1843 Marrvat Jf. Violet xliv, The pine, both *black and 
white. 1866 Treas. Bot. 890 Black Pine, Pinus austriaca. 
—, of New Zealand, Podocarpus ferruginenus, 1827 in 
Bischoff Van Diemen’s Land (1832) 180 The Green Forest... 
comprises myrtle, sassafras, “celery-top pine. 1866 /7eas. 
Bot. 881 Plhylloctadus) rhoimboidatis, the Celery-topped 
Pine, is in cultivation as an ornamental tree. 1785 MARTYN 
Ronsseau's Bot. xxviii. (1794) 444 The *Cembra Pine has 
five leaves in a sheath. 1857 Henerry Elem. Bot. § 600 
Alvaucaria includes the enormous “Chilian Pine, A. tubri- 
cata. Ibid., Plinus) Pinastcr, the *Cluster-pine. 1785 
Martyn Roussean's Bot. xxviii. (1794) 444 *Frankincense 
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Pine has three leaves coming out of the same sheath. 1890 
Boston (Mass.) Frul. 3 Nov. (Advt.), A valuable tract of 
*hard-pine tiniber-land, 1848 *Jersey Pine (see Scrub 
Pine). 1847 Anstep Anc. World v. 8g Resembling the 
Altingia, or *Norfolk Island pine. @1817 T. Dwicut 7rav. 
New Eng, etc. (1821) II. 158 Here, for the first time, we 
saw the *Norway pine. 1866 [see Baltic Pine), 1861 
Mrs. Merepitu Ozer the Straits i. 16 Groups of our 
beautiful *Oyster Bay Pine. 1785 Martyn Housseau’s 
Bot. xxviti. (1794) 443 The most known [pine] among _us 
is the *Scotch Pine, or, as it is vulgarly called, Scotch Fir: 
this has two leaves ina sheath. 1848 Gray Bot. U.S. 439 
Jersey or “Scrub Pine .. Barrens and sterile hills, New 
Jersey and southward. 1866 Treas, Lot, 891 Scrub Pine, 
Pinus Banksiana, 1884 Miriter Plant-n., Pinus Bank- 
stana, Gray, or Northern, Scrub-Pine-tree...— /nxofs, New 
Jersey Scrub Pine. 1865 Daily Ted. 26 Oct. 4/4 He drained 
the soil,..and planted bent and the *sea-pine over sixteen 
hundred acres of windy sand. 1881 StEvENSON Virg, 
Puerisgue, Ordered South, The troubled, busy-looking 
groups of sea-pines. 1887 MWicholson's Dict. Gard. s.v. 
Pinus, P. Lanbertiana. *Sugar Pine... California, etc. 1827. 
This, one of the tallest of all Pines, has an enormous girth. 
1857 Henrrey Edler, Bot. § 600 Plinus) palustris, the 
*Swamp-pine of Virginia. 1866 7reas. Bot. 537 G{/ypto- 
strobus} heterophyllus, a small tree eight to ten feet high, is 
the Chinese *Water Pine, planted along the margins of rice- 
fields near Canton. 1755 H. WatpoLe Let. to Montagu 
8 Nov., A dozen of the New England, or Lord *Weymouth’s 
pine. 1785 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxviii. (1794) 445 Wey- 
mouth Pine...In North America it is called “White Pine, 
and is excellent for masts. 1855 R. Taytor /e /ka a Mani 
439 (Podecarpus excelsus.) Vhis tree is generally called 
the white pine, from the color of its wood. 1888 Cassell's 
Picturesque Australasia \\1. 210 (Morris). 1893 Scrib- 
ners Mag. June 697/1 The white-pine supply of this 
country stands in the States of Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota. 1898 Morris 4 ustrad Exg.s.v., White P[ine]— 
(In Australia) Frenela robusta,.. Podocarpus elata, (An 
New Zealand) ?. dacrywtdes. 1901 F. Black's Carp, & 
Build, Home Handicr. ix. 78 Vhe material for a drawing- 
board that is..most satisfactory in use, is white pine. 1811 
A. T. THomson Lond. Disp. (1818) 298 The * Wild Pine, or 
Scotch Fir. 1822 J. Keint Lett, Amer, 229 White and 
*yellow pines, similar to those of Canada, are beouene from 
Allegany river. 

b. Also applied to plants of other orders, re- 
sembling the true pines in foliage or some other 
respect: e.g. certain species of Lycopodium or 
Club-moss (Iestoon Pine, 2. rufestre; Moon- 
fruit Pine, ZL. deczdzlum; Running Pine, L. clava- 
funt) seealsoGROUND-PINE, PRINCE'S £272¢, SCKEW- 


PINE, and senses 5, 5 b. 

1760 J. Lex /ntrod. Bot. App. 323 Stinking Ground Pine, 
Camphorosiia. 

3. ¢ransf. Something made of pine-wood: e. g. 
a torch, a ship, a mast. Chiefly foet. 

1586 A. Day Lug, Secretary 1, (1625) 78 Syuecdoche..as 
to say, the lofty Pine did scowre the Seas; for the Shippe 
made of the Pinetree. 1640 GLapTHoRNE Ladies Priviledge 
iy. Plays 1874 Il. 148 Hymen light thy Pine, @ 1704 ‘I’. 
Brown Ox Dk. Orimond’s Recov. Wks. 1730 1. 50 E’er.. 
floating pines were steered by daring man. 1762-9 FALCONER 
Shipwr. 1.917 Fast by the fated pine bold Rodmond stands. 

+4. p/. The edible seeds of the stone-pine (P2zz2¢5 
finea) or other species. Obs. [app. from L. pizea.] 

1335-6 Durham Acc. Rodis (Surtees) 527, j li. et di. de 
pynes. 1340 /6é:2. 37 Maces, pynes, et galanga. c1430 Two 
Cookery-bks. 15 Mynced Datys, Pynys and Roysonys of 
Corauns. ¢ 1450 did. 95 Resons of corance, Pynes, Clowes, 
Maces. 1583 Nates of Customs D vij, Pine the pound, vjd. 

5. = PINE-apPPLE 2: cf. PINA 1. 

1661 Evetyn Diary g Aug., The famous Queen Pine 
brought from Barbados..; the first that were ever seen in 
England were those sent to Cromwell foure years since. 
@ 1683 — Hist. Relig. (1850) I. 2g The royal pine—a com- 
pendium of all that is delicious to the taste and smell. 1764 
Museum Rust. wrt, xxxi. 142 It will produce about one 
hundred and fifty pines a year. 1833 Penny Cycé. 1. 490/1 
In the island of Penang .. there is a sort [of pine-apple] all 
the flowers of which always change into branches, each of 
which bears a pine, terminated by a crown, so that a great 
cluster of pine-apples is produced by a single stem; speci- 
mens of tbis sort are called double pines. 1879 F. W. Rosin- 
son Coward Conscience 1. xv, Two of the choicest pines 
had been cut for dessert. i 7 A 

b. lVild Pine: name in the West Indies, etc. 
for species of Z2//ardsia (allied to Axanassa), 
epiphytes growing upon trees. 

1707 SLOANE Yamaica |. 189 The Wild Pine is a plant so 
called hecause it somewhat resembles the bush that bears 
the pine [i.e. pine-apple]. 1829 Nat. Phil, Predim. Treat. 
39 (Usef. Knowl. Soc.) In the West Indies..a kind of plant 
called the IV iéd-pine grows upon the branches of the trees, 

c. A liqueur made from the pine-apple fruit. 

1818 Sporting Mag. 11. 285 Three glasses of pine and one 
of Curacoa. 

6. A figure of a pine-apple or a pine-cone. 

1790 W. Wricute Grotesque Archit. 13 On the top isa 
pine, which should be double gilt. 

7. attrib. and Comb., as pine bark, board, bough, 
Sire, forest, grove, plain, plantation, splint, stem, 
stump, thicket, timber, tract, etc.; (sense 5) 
pine-frame, -pit, -plant; pine-bearing, -bordered, 
-built, -capt, -clad, -covered, -creeping, -crested, 
-crowned, -dotted, -encircled, -fringed, -shaded, etc. 
adjs.; pine-beauty, a moth, 7yrachea piniperda, 
whose larva feeds on pine-trees; pine-beetle (also 
pine-bark beetle), any one of various small beetles 
destructive to the bark or wood of pines; pine 
bird’s-nest = pize-sap; pine-blight, a blight or 
disease of pine-bark caused by an aphis, as Cher- 
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mes pinicorticts, which secretes a coating of white 
filaments; also the insect itself; pine-bluff, a bluff 
or precipitous cliff crowned with pine-trees; pine- 
bud moth, the Tortricine, Orthotxnia turtonana; 
pine-bullfinch = /7ve-grosbeak; pine carpet, a 
species of carpet-moth, as 7hera firmata, whose 
larva feeds on pine-trees; pine-chafer, a N. 
American beetle, Anxomala pinicola, which feeds 
on pine-leaves; pine-cloth = PINE-APPLE cloth; 
pine-cone, the cone or fruit of the pine-tree; 
pine-drops, the N. American plant /%erospora 
andromedea (N.O. Monotropacer), parasitic on the 
roots of pine-trees (cf. deech-drops); pine-finch, 
(a) = pine-grosbeak; (6) = pine-siskin; +pine- 
glandule = PINEAL glaud; pine goldfinch = 


| pine-siskin; pine grosbeak, a large finch, /’72- 


cola enucleator, inhabiting pine-woods in Europe 
and North America; pine grouse = dusky grouse 
(see GROUSE sé, 1); pine gum, a resin resembling 
sandarach, obtained from Australian trees of tlie 
genus Callitris or Frenela; pine hawk-moth, 
a species of hawk-moth, Sphinx priastr?, whose 
larva feeds on the pine-tree; pine-house 
PINERY 1; pine-kernel, (a) the seed of any pine- 
tree, esp. when edible; + (4) the pineal gland; 
pine knot (U..5.), a knot (Knot 54.1 14) of pine- 
wood, used as frlel; pine-land, land on which 
pine-trees grow or are grown; pine-linnet = pine- 
Siskin ; pine-lizard, the common brown lizard of 
N. America, Sceloporus «undulatus; pine-marten 
(sce MARTEN 2); pine-mast, pine-cones collec- 
tively (see Mast 56.2); pine-mouse, a N. Ameri- 
can meadow-mouse, Arvicola (Petyniys) pinetorum, 
usually inhabiting pine-barrens ; pine-needle, the 
needle-shaped leaf of the pine (hence fzze-needle 
wool = pine-wool); pine-oil, name for various 
oils obtained from the leaves, twigs, wood, or resin 
of pine-trees; +pine-ploughed a., ploughed by 
‘pines’, i.e. ships (cf. 3); pine-sap, a reddish 
fleshy plant, A/onotropa Hypopitys (fHypopitys 
multiflora), formerly supposed to be parasitic on 
the roots of pine-trees; also, the allied Schzwez- 
nitzta odorata (Sweet Pine-sap); pine-sawfly, any 
sawfly whose larvz feed on pine-trees, esp. Lo- 
phyrus fini; pine-siskin, a small N. American 
siskin or finch, Chrysomitrt’s (Carduelis, or Spinits) 
Pinus, found in pine-woods; pine-snake, a large 
harmless snake of the N. American genus Pityo- 
Phis, found in pine-woods; pine-stove = PINERY 
1; pine-strawberry (see STRAWBERRY); pine- 
thistle, a species of thistle, Atractylis ( Carlina) 
gummitfera, the root of which contains a gummy 
substance; pine-toreh, a torch made of pine- 
wood; pine-warbler, a small N. American 
warbler, Dendreca pinus, inhabiting pine-woods; 
pine-weed, asmall N. American plant, Hypericum 
Sarothra or nudicaule, with wiry branches and 
small scale-like leaves; also called orange-grass 
(Treas. Bot. 1866); pine-weevil, any weevil 
which infests pine-trees, as //ylobius abietis and 
species of Pissodes (Nicholson's Dict. Gard. 1887) ; 
pine-wool, a wool-like material made from the 
spun fibres of pine-leaves, used in some countries 
for garments (Miss Pratt A/ower. Pl. (1861) 166); 
pine-worm, the larva of the pine-saw/fly. See 
also PINE-APPLE, PINE-BARREN, etc. 

1887 Vicholson's Dict.Gard.,* Pine Bark Beetles, numerous 
species of small beetles. .live below the bark of Fir-trees and 
other Conifers. ¢ 1614 Sir W. Mure Dido & 4tneas i. 475 
Aged Atlas, whose *pyn-bearing browes.. Nor haile ..nor 
wind. .eschewes. 1887 Wicholson’s Dict. Gard. s. v. Pinus, 
The * Pine Beauty, Trachea piniperda, 1892 Garden 27 Aug. 
200 The Scotch Fir shoots..have been tunnelled by the 
*Pine beetle. 1766 J. Bartram Fru. 18 Jan. in W. Stork 
Acc. E. Florida 41 We rowed..by some oak and *pine- 
bluffs. 1825 GentZ. Afag. XCV. 1.6 Lumber, such as *pine- 
boards and scantling. 1890‘R. Borprewoon’ Cod. Reformer 
(1891) 292 Vast plains and *pine-bordered sandhills. 1657 
Tuorncey tr. Lougus’ Daphnis & Chice 29 She crowned 
her head with *pine-boughes. 1819 SHELLEY Prometh. 
Unb. wv. 48 The pine boughs are singing Old songs with 
new gladness. 188: Miss OrmMEROD /uzur. Insects (1890) 
246 The caterpillars of the *Pine-bud Moth are injurious to 
the Scotch Fir, Silver Fir, and various species of Pine. 1808 
Scotr Afarm. vi. Introd. 10 His low and *pine-built ball. 
a1811 R. Cumper.ann in T. Mitchell Avisto/h. (1822) II. 
42 O’er the mountain’s “pine-capt brow. 1786 R. P. JopRELL 
Pers. Heroine u. ix. 23 His *pine-clad head Old Athos 
bow’d. 1860 TyNpALL Géac. 1. xii. 90 At the other side 
was the pine-clad slope. 1695 Woopwarp Nat. Hist. 
Earth 1. (1723) 81 Nuts, *Pine-Cones, and the like. 1866 
W. M. Rossetti in Pol. Rel. & L. Poems p. xiii, A gilt 
bronze pine-cone, hollowed, and 11 feet in height, used once 
to be at the summit of the Sepulchre or Mole of Hadrian. 
1870 Emerson Soc. § Solit., Farining Wks. (Bohn) 111. 60 
Nature drops a pine-cone in Mariposa, and it lives fifteen 
centuries. 1884 G. A. TowNsenp in Century Mag. XXVIII. 
824 *Pine-covered hills. 1868 Woop Homes without H, 
xlil, 248 The *Pine-Creeping Warbler (Syéota pinus). 1777 
Euiz. Ryves Poewts 36 Up the *pine-crown’d hill. 1871 
Parcrave Lyz. Poems 142 Neath the *pine-dotted slopes of 
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Tivoli. 
for Pterospora. 1 R. B. Suarre Handbk. Birds Gt. 
Brit. 1. 61 The *Pine-finch, Prnicola enucleator. 1860 
Tyspart Glac. 1. xii. 86 After dinner we gathered round 
the *pine-fire. 1822 SweLttey To Fane—the Recollect.1 We 
wandered to the *Pine Forest. 1657 Thorney tr. Longus’ 
Dafphnis & Chloe 92 They crowned im {a goat] with *pine- 
garlands. 1615 Crooxe Body of Man 468 The backeside 
of the *Pine-glandule. 1772 Forsterin Phil. Trans. LXII. 
yo2 *Pine Grosbeak. 1884 Harper's ag. Mar. 619/1 One 
of our most beautiful and interesting winter visitants is the 

ine grosbeak. 1859 W.S. Cores an IVoodlands (1862) 36 
fi will change first into a brown chrysalis, then into a large 
and pretty moth—the *Pine-hawk Moth. 1887 Nicholson's 
Dict. Gard. s.v. Pine-apple, Provision should be made, in 
* Pine-houses or pits, for applying a thin shading for a few 
hours on bright summer days. 1598 Epularto H iv b, Some 
dry Figges, and two ounces of *Pinekernels. 1653 H. Morr 
Antid. Ath. 1. xi. (1712) 33 That particular piece of the 
Brain they call the Conarion or Pine-kernel. 171z tr. 
Pomet’s Hist. Drugs \. 144 The Indian Pine Kernels are 
little Almonds of a yellowish white Colour. 1791 W. 
Bartram Carolina 387 To collect a great quantity of wood 
and *Pine knots to feed our fires. 1765 J. Bartram Jrié. 
26 Dec. in W. Stork Acc. E. Florida (1766) 8 We encamped 
on a bluff in the *pine-land. 1835 Kuverside Nat. Hist. 
(1888) III. 421 S{celoporus) undulatus .. prefers the more 
sandy localities covered with pine, and is often called the 
**pine lizard’. 1895 Oxting (U.S.) XXVI. 34/2 A pine 
lizard ran up the trunk of acedar tree. 1772 Forster in 
Phil. Trans. LXI1. 372 *Pine Marten. 1884 JEFFERIES 
Red Deer ix. 169 A reddisb-brown marten-<at, or pine- 
marten. 1866in //igginson’s Hlarvard Mem. Biog., Whitte- 
more. 410 Vhe dry leaves and *pine-needies are as luxurious 
to lie on. 1866 Watts Dict. Chem, IV. 649 *Prne-otl or 
Fir-oil,..names..applied to certain oils resembling oil of 
turpentine, obtained in various ways from pine and fir-trees. 
1810 Splendid Follies 1. 3g Scrambling over the *pine-pit, 
be sheered off. 1837 Civ. Eng. & Arch. Frnl. 1. 24/2 The 
iron-roofed vinery..with a pine pit in the middle. a 1817 
T. Dwicur Trav. New Eny.,ete. (1821 11.158 The lands.. 
are either “pine-plains, or intervals. 1766 Compl. Farimer 
sv. Pineapple, Generally..*pine plants ..brought from the 
West-Indies, have a white insect adhering to them. 1775 
G. Wuite Selborne xiii. 108 The “*pine-plantations of that 
nobleman are very grand. 1598 SytvesTER Du Burtas 1. 
i. i, Colonies 186 Vhe *Pine-plough’d Sea. 1890 ‘R. 
Botprewoop’ Col. Reformer (1891) 185 The unbarked *pine- 
posts of the rude verandah. 1857 Gray First Lessons Bot. 
(1866) 35 Other parasitic plants, like the Beech-drops and 
*Pine-sap, fasten their roots under ground upon the roots of 
neighboring plants. 1887 .Vicholson's Dict. Gardening s.v., 
Lopkyrus Pini is the one generally denoted by the name of 
*Pine Sawfly. 1885 Lapy Brassey The [rates 344 The 
*pine-shipping season is..a period of great activity in the 
Bahamas. 1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. (N.Y.) XI. 720 *Pine 
snake, Pituophis melanoleucus. 1895 Outing U.S.)X XVI. 
39/2 A pine snake, bloated and glistening, wriggles across 
the road. a 1843 SouTHEY Comm.-pl. BR. Ser. u. (1849) 660/1 
Candles made of the *Pine-splints. 1894 /fome Missionary 
(N. Y.) Oct. 328 This *pine-stump land..is proving to be 
the best potato land in the world. 1867 H. LatHam Slack 
4& White 38 They always had to ride off at night six or 
seven miles, up into the *pine-thickets, to sleep. 1842 P. J. 
Secay Brit. Forest Trees 410 The Hicatility of *Pine 
timber .. is considered tq be scarcely inferior to that of tbe oak. 
1857 Mayne Exp. Lex., *Pine-thistle. 1832 G. Downes 
Lett. Cont. Countries 1. 99 The Valley of Grindelwald, 
interspersed with verdant lawns and sable *pine-tracts. 
1884 Health Exhib. Catal 42/2 *Pine Wool Anti-rheumatic 
Underclothing. 


Pine (p2in),v. Forms: t—2 pinian, 3-7 pyne, 
3-pine. [OE. pinian, f. pin, Pine sé..: cf. MDu., 
MLG,. pinen, Du. pijnen, OHG. pinén (MHG. 
pinen, Ger. peinen), ON. pla to torment, punish 
(Sw. piza, Da. pine to torment); cf. also Olr., 
Ir., Gael. Azan to torment, f. pzavz sb. Cf. later 
Eng. petne-2, Pain, from OF} 

+1. trans. To afflict with pain or suffcring ; to 
cause to suffer ; to torment, trouble, distress. Also 
absol. Obs. (Cf. PAIN v. 2.) 


¢893 K. ELFrep Oros. 11. ili. § 4 Da pineden hie hiene mid 
dem dzxt bie his hand forberndon. cgso0 Lindis/. Gosp, 
Matt. vill. 29 Da cuome hider zr tid to pinenne [4gs. CG. 
preagenne] usih. 1154 O. EZ. Chron. an. 1137 [Hi] pineden 
him alle pe ilce pining dat ure Drihten was pined. ¢ 1175 
Lamb. Hom. 17 He was ipinet ermiliche to dede. a@xr225 
Ancr. R. 404 Neuer er nu nes ich ful pined. a1340 HAMPoLe 
Psalter iw. 5 Doand penaunce & pynand 3ow for 3owre 
synnes. 1494 Fasyan Chron. 1. cxxii. g9 He was taken in 
suspeccion, and so turmentyd and pyned yt he confessyd. 
1569 I. UnpeERDown Ovid agst. (bis K vj b, Aristophanes 
was by publike authoritie pyned to deatb. 1635 QuaRLES 
Embl. v. 1. iii. 246 O tell him..how my soule is pin’d. 1724 
Ramsay 7va-t. Misc., Scots Cantata, Hence frae my breast, 
contentious care, Ye've tint the power to pine. (1876 Free- 
Man Norm, Cong. V. xxiii. 285 Truly might the Chronicler 
say..that never were martyrs so pined as they were.] 

+2. intr. To suffer, to undergo pain. Obs. rare. 


(In later use merged in 5.) 

e€1175 Lamb. Hom. 35 1: walde fein pinian and sitten on 
forste and on snawe. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7. ? 773 (Harl. 
MS.) To synne and to pyne of be dep pat is pardurable. 

+3. trans. To put to labour; reff. to take pains, 
exert oneself, labour, toil (= Pain v. 4). Ods. 

13-. K. Alis. 59:4 Mychel he hym pyned er al bis londe 
He hauebh ywonne. ¢1380 Wvycuir Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 
150 A bole pat shal be kild..is not pyned ne traveilid wip 
oper beestis. € 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. xcvit. 
1oo His fadyr and his modir pyned hem to lere hym som 
craft. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 11558 All grauntid the gome to 
pe gay qwene, For to proker hir pes, & pyne hym perfore. 

4. To exhaust or consume (a person, animal, 
etc.) by suffering of body or mind, esp. by want of 
food or by wasting disease ; to cause to languish ; 


to wear out, waste away, reduce to leanness, ema- 


1866 Treas. Bot.,* Pine-drops, an American name | 


| 


| 
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ctate ; to deprive or stint of food, to starve. Also 
with away, to death, etc. Now rare exc. dial. 

I R. Grouc. (Rolls) 9230 Pis bissop was ney to grounde 
ibrar Mid bonger.. He bed Gay: on is men ba hii ssolde 
on him rewe Pat be nere to debe ipined. ¢1380 Wyc.iF 
Serm. Sel. Wks. II, 155 Pei pynen bem bi be worste hungir. 
1549 Cueke Hurt Sedttt. (1641) 23 Seeing yee so unpitti- 
fully vex men,..pine them with famine. 1563 Lo. J. 
Gray in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. u. I]. 279 The thought 
and care sbe takethe..pines her awaye. 1596 Barroucu 
Meth. Physick (ed. 3) 372 Phisitions keepe tbeir patients 
in darkenes, pining them euen vnto bones. 1606 Hottaxp 
Sueton. 111 When as sbee was fully determined to pine her 
selfe to death: hee caused her mouth perforce to bee opened, 
and meate to be crammed into her throate. ¢1646 in 
Glover's Hist, Derby i. (1829) App. 67 (Wingfield Manor] 
was a place that could not be otherwise taken, without they 
were pined out 1731-3 Mitter Gard. Dict. (ed, 2) s.v. 
Crocus, The Bulb seem'd..to be pin’d and emaciated. 1759 
Saran Fietpine C'tess of Dellwyn 1. 223 He fattened on 
Flattery, and pined himself away. a1845 Hoop Lamia 
iv, I'd pine bim toa ghost for want of rest. 1848 BucKLey 
fliad\7 But he pined away his great heart, remaining there. 
188: Leicestersh. Gloss., Pine, to starve, kill by starvation. 
‘They besieged the town in hope to pine ‘em’. 1885-94 R. 
Brioces Eros & Psyche June ii, If she there had died of 
hunger pined. 

absol. c 1613 Rowtanps Paire of Spy-Knaves 19 Thou 
do’st onely pinch, and pine, and spare, To hord vp money: 

5. ¢uir. To become wasted or feeble, from suffer- 
ing (bodily or mental), esp. from intense grief, etc., 
wasting disease, or want of sustenance; to lose 
vitality or vigour; to languish, waste away. 

1440 Boctns (Laud MS. 559 If. 10 b), That he shulde otber 
dayes nyne In prison leve and there pyne. c14q440 Proms. 
Parv. 400/1 Pynyn, or languryn in sekenesse, ../augneo, 
elangueo, 1548 Latimer Ploughers (Arb.) 25 So doeth the 
soule pyne a way for default of gostly meate. 1560 Daus 
tr. Sleidane's Com. 392 His wife, whiche pined to deathe 
for sorowe. 1593 SHAKS. Lucr. 1115 He ten times pines, 
that pines beholding food. c1665 Mrs. Hutcutnson Mew, 
Col. Hutchinson (1846) 266 Pining with spite and envy. 
1774 Gotpsm. Nat, /fist. (1776) VI. 18 They generally pine 
away..anddieinashort time. 1782 Jounson Let. to Boswell 
28 Mar. in Lé/e, You must get a place, or pine in penury. 
1871 R. Eris Catudlus viil. 14 But thou'lt be mourning 
tbus to pine unask’d alway. 

b. transf. Of things: To lose bulk, vigour, or 
intensity; to languish. 

1727 Pore, etc. Art af Sinking 112 The sparkling flames 
raise water to a smile, Yet the pleas’d liquor pines, and 
lessens all tbe while. 1844 Mrs. Lrownixnc Lay Brown 
Rosary . 107 Ah me, the sun! tbe dreamlight ‘gins to 

ine. 1887 Motoxey Forestry W. Afr. 173 In the Canary 

slands, where the tobacco industry had to be resorted to 
after the cochineal pined. 

c. trans. with awey or out: To consumte or 
spend (life, health, etc.) in pining. 

1725 Pore Odyss. xv. 383 She. .for Ulysses lost Pined out 
her bloom, and vanish'd toa ghost. 1775S. J. Ratt Liberal 
Opin. xxxiv. (1783) I. 208 Many .. pining away existence 
under the lashes..ofreproach. 185: THackeray Eng, //ust. 
vi, Barristers pining a hungry life out in chambers. 

intr. To be consumed with longing; to 
languish with tntense desire, to hunger aftcr some- 


thing ; to long eagerly. Const. for, after, or inf, 

1592 Suaxs. Rom, & Ful. v, iit. 236 he new-made Bride- 
groome. For whom (and not for Tybalt) Iuliet pinde. 1696 
Tate & Brapy Ps. xlii. 2 For thee, my God,..My thirsty 
Soul doth pine. 1748 Anson's Voy. i. ii. 312 Who died 
there pining for their native home. 1829 Lytton Deveren.x 
u. vii, We pine for sympathy. 1881 Besaxt & Rice Chapi. 
of Fleet \1\.258 Harry l’emple was wise enough to give up 
pining after what he could not get. 

7. intr, To repine, complain, fret. 

1687 Norris //ymn, ‘Long have 1 view'd' ii, No longer will 
I grieve or pine. 1838 Lytton Leéé/a u. ii, The eager and 
ardent spirits that pined at the..inactivity of Ferdinand’s.. 
campaign. 1840 Bariwasn /ugol. Ley. Ser.1. Bagman's Dog, 
Scratching and whining, And moaning and pining. 

b. trans. To repine at, lament, mourn. arch. 

1667 Mitton P. LZ. 1v. 848 Abasht the Devil stood. .and 
saw Vertue in her shape how lovly,saw, and pin’d His loss. 
1872 Swinsurne Under Aficroscope 8 We..see, and pine 
our loss. 

8. a. trans. To cause (fish) to shrink, in the pro- 
cess of curing; to dry by exposure to the weathcr. 

1560 Aberdeen Regr. XXIV. (Jam.), The fische wes nocht 
Ppynit nor rypitaneucht. 1641S. Suitn Herring Buss Trade 
10 The Pickle. .doth so pine and overcome tbe nature of 
the Herring, that it makes it stiffe. 1705 Sc. Acts Anne 
(1824) X1. 293/1 That all the herring or white fish..shall be 
pined cured and packed from the bottom to the top with 
forreign salt allennarly. 1814 SuHirREFF Agric. Surv. Shetl. 
91 When the body of the fish is all equally dried, here called 
pined, which is known by the salt appearing on tbe surface 
in a white efflorescence, here called d/oont. 

b. ¢utr. Of ftsh: To shrink or ‘render’, as in 

the process of curing. 

1681 Cuetuam Angler's Vade-m. iv. § 21 (1689) 53 Some 
expert Anglers preserve Salmon Spawn, from pining, with 


Salt. 

Pineal (pial, patnzal), a. Anat. f[a. F. 
pinéal, {. L.. pinea a pine-cone: see -AL.] Kesem- 
bling a pine-cone tn shape: applied to a small 


somewhat conical body (the pzzeal body or pineal 


, 


gland), of unknown function, situated behind the 


third ventricle of the brain, and containing sand- 
like particles. 


1681 tr. Wrilis’ Rent. Med. Wks. Vocab., Pineal kirnel in | 


the brain, in form of a pine-apple, called also conarium. 
1696 Puitiips (ed. 5), Pineal Kernet, is a Glandule seated 


between the Two Beds of the Optick Nerves, and tbe | 


PINE-APPLE, 


Prominencies which grow to the upper part of the Marrowy 
substance. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 275 2 4 The Pineal 
Gland, which many of our Modern Philosophers suppose to 
be the Seat of the Soul. 1785 Reto /ufed/. Powers u.iv. 99 
Des Cartes, observing tbat the pineal gland is the only part 
of the brain tbat is single, was determined by this to make 
that gland the soul's babitation. 1831 CartvLe Sart. Res. 
1. x, How, without Clothes, could we possess tbe master- 
organ, soul’s seat, and true pineal gland of the Body Social: 
I mean, a Purse? 1840 G. V. Ettis Anat. 44 Tbe upper 
part of each lateral boundary is tbe optic thalamus, with the 
peduncles of tbe pineal kody extending along it. 1888 
Rotteston & Jackson Anim, Life 343 The pineal gland. . 
has been supposed to represent either the region of closure of 
the neural folds, or else, an unpaired eye. 

b. Pertaining to or connected with the pineal 
body, as pineal eye, peduncle, ventricle. see quots. 

1888 Rotteston & Jackson clus, Life Index, Pineal eye. 
[7/éid. 343 note, Recent researches have shown that in 
Lacertilia the apex of the pineal gland is transformed into 
an azygos eye.] 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Pineal peduncles, the 
peduncles of the pineal gland... P.7v¢tvicle,a hollow in the 
pineal gland, a foetal survival. 

poe PP eo pimcapple (paitne:p'l). Forms: 
see PInE sé.4and APPLE; also 6 pineable, pyne- 
able. [f. Pine 56.24 APPLE.]} 

1. The fruit of the ptne-tree; a pine-cone. Ods. 
exc. dial. Formerly also applied to the edible 
seeds or ‘kernels’ ( fene-zzts). 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. cxxii. (Tollem. MS.), 
Pinea, be pinappel, is be frute of pe pine tre..be pinappel 
is be moste gret note and conteynep in tt selfe many curneles, 
closid in ful harde schales. «a 1400 Péstild of Susan 82 On 
peren and pynappel pei ioyken in pees. 1548-77 Vicary 
Anat, vii. (1888) 57 The Harte hath the shape and forme of 
a Pyneapple. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Husb. (1586) 63 
The Hartichoch. .the fruit of it something resembleth the 
Pineable. 1665 G. Havers P. della Valle's Trav. E. {ndia 69 
To outward view it [Ananas] seems, when it is whole, to 
resemble our Pine-Apple. 1712 J. James ¢r. Le Blond's 
Gardening 147 The Pine is a Tree very different from tbe 
Fir. .Its Fruit is call’d the Pine-Apple. 

b. A figure or image of a pine-cone, used as an 
ornament or decoratton. 

1483 HWardr. Acc. in Grose Antig. Rep. 1. 29 Blue clothe 
of gold, wroght with nett and pyne appels. 1661 MorcGan 
Sph. Gentry wi. vii. 77 [Some] take the leaves of this coat 
to be pine-apples. 1779 Swixsurne Trav. Spain xliv. 417 
A slender square minaret terminating in a ball or pine-apple. 

2. The juicy edible fruit of the Ananas, Anzanassa 
sativa, a large collective fruit developed from a 
conical spike of flowers, and surmounted by a 
crownof small Icaves; socalled from its resemblance 
to a pine-cone: see quot. t665 in 1; = PINE 
sb.2 5. b. The plant which bears this, Ana- 
nassa saliva (N.O. Bromeltacez), a native of 
tropical Soulh America, wtdely cultivated in tropi- 
cal countries generally, and in hot-houses also in 


temperate climates. 

1664 Everyn A’al. //ort. 83 Pine-apples, Moly, Persian 
Jasmine. 1666 J. Davies //ist. Cartbby Isles 58 The 
Ananas or Pine-Apple is accounted the most delicious fruit 
. of all America. 1694 Ail. Trans. XVIII. 277 The Kafpa- 
Tstakka or Ananas, called by our American planters, The 
Pine-Apple. 1746 WH. Watcroce Le?t. (1846) 11.188, I had.. 
given a guinea for two pine-apples. 1870 Yeats Wat. Hist. 
Comm. 186 Vessels can now bring ripe pine-apples from the 
West Indies to England in pretty good condition. 

3. allrié. and Comb. +. in sense I, as pine- 
apple kernel, seed, a seed of the pine-cone, 
esp. as used for food; pine-apple nut, a pine- 
cone; pine-apple tree, a pine-tree, esp. Pinus 
Pinea (all Obs.). 

1576 Baker Jewell of Health 93b, *Pyne apple kirnels. 
1725 Braptey family Dict. s.v. Syrup, Add the Pine- 
Apple Kernel, Pistachees, and bruised Seeds. 1568 TURNER 
flerbad um, Pref., The kernelles of the *Pineaple nut. ¢ 1420 
Pallad, on Husb, w. 686 *Pynappul seed is sow. 1398 
Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xv, cxx. (Tollem. MS.), Tbe 
*pinapel tree iscalde bope ‘pinus’and ‘pinea’. 1667 Primatr 
City & C. Build. 153 Vhings which are green all Winter; As 
Juniper..Pine-Apple-trees, Eugh. 

b. in sense 2, as pine-apple culture, garden, 
plant; pine-apple cloth, a thin translucent cloth 
made from pine-apple fibre; = PINA 2; pine- 
apple fibre, the fibre of the leaves of the pine- 
apple; pine-apple fiower, a flower, or plant, of 
the S. African genus Zucomis (N.O. Liliacex), in 
which the cluster of flowers ts surmounted by a 
tuft of bracts like that of the pine-apple; pine- 
apple potato (see quot.) ; pine-apple rum, rum 
flavoured with pinc-apple; pine-apple shawl, 
a shawl made of pine-apple cloth; pine-apple 
strawberry = pine-strawberry (see STRAWBERRY). 

1858 Hocc Veg. Kingd. 765 Bromelia pigna,a native of 
Manilla, yields fine hair-like fibres, with which tbe celebrated 
*pine-apple cloth of the Philippines is made. 1875 Ure's 
Dict. Arts (ed. 7) 111. 578 Pine-apple yarn and cloth. 1883 
Motoney IV. African Fisheries 24 (Fish. Exhib. Publ.) Drag- 
nets. .madeof*pineappleor otberfibre. 1897 Maxy Kincstey 
W, Africa 266 ‘he same pine-apple-fibre bag which he wore 
slung across his shoulder. 1884 Mutter Plant-n., Encomts, 
*Pine-apple-flower. 1845 Tuackeray Pindico Pavilion ii, 
Tbe *pine-apple gardens of sweet Pimlico. 1779 CowrEr 
Let. to ¥. Hill 2 Oct., Arrival of the Jamaica fleet. I bope it 
imports some “pineapple plants for me. 1835 Henstow 
Phys. Bot. § 64 In one peculiar variety of this tuber, termed 
the ‘*pine-apple potato'..each [bud] is subtended by a 
swollen projection whicb represents the base of the leaf- 
stalk, in wbose axil we may consider it to have been formed. 


PINEATE. 


1883 G. Macvonatp Donal Grant 1. 102 A waistcoat 
of *pine-apple shawl stuff. 1860 Ad? Year Round No. 63. 
307 A dish of the light-red *pine-apple strawberries. 

+ Pineate, a. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. pinedtus, 
{, L. pivtea pine-cone; see -ATE*.] Of the shape of 
a pine-cone, conical. (Cf. P1NEAL.) 

¢1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 113 Pe inyddel part of Fe brayn 
ys lasse pen eny..opere..& here forme ys pyneat, brod 
towarde pe furpere syde of pe hed and scharpere towarde be 
hyndor syde. 

+Pinebank. Os. Also 6 pyne-bank(e, 
pin-. [=MDu. Ayjndanck, MHG,, Ger. pernbank: 
cf. PInE sé.1, and BANK*=.] Anoldname of the rack. 

(Sometimes erroneously explained as ‘a bank or row of 
pins or spikes’, Also often erroneously printed -4axk.) 

1534 More Com/f. agst. Trib... xviil. Wks, 1162/1 Than 
must he leaue his outwarde worship ..and lye pantyng in 
his bedde as it were ona pine bank. 1542 Se. Acts Alary 
(1814) II. 422/2 Seand vberis of perfite aige and stark of 
persoune put on pe said pynebankis [A7infed-baukis). 1550 
J. Conte Lug. & Fr. Heralds (1877) 123 Seven dayes stretched 
ona pyne bank. 1570 Foxe A. A. (ed. 2) 1028/1 Then 
was he thrise put to the pyne-banke, tormented most miser- 
ably, to vtter his setters on. 1580 Hottysanp 7veas. Fr. 
Tong, Bailler la question.., to put one on the racke or 
pinbanke. [1828-40 TytLen “7st. Scot, (1864) I]. 406 The 
witnesses [were], as was usual in this cruel age [1537]. .ex- 
amined under the rack, or pynebaukis.] 

Pine-ba:rren. U.S. [f. PINE sé.2 + BarREN 
56.3] A level sandy tract of land, covered scantily 
with pine-trees: chiefly in the Southern States. 

19737 WESLEY Jrud. 2 Dec. (1872) I. 62 (Georgia) The land 
is of four sorts,—pine- barren, oak-land, swainp, and marsh. 
1765 J. Bartram Frud. 27 Dec. in W. Stork Acc. E. Florida 
(1766) 10 At Johnson's Bluff..for a mile the sandy pine- 
barren comes close or near the shore. 1883 J. Fiske in 
Harper's Mag. Feb. 418/2 Huge pine-barrens near the 
coast hindered the first efforts of the planter. 

attyid., as pine-barren beauty, a small 
creeping evergreen, Pyxtdanthera barbulata (N.O. 
Diapensiacew); pine-barren scorpion, a large 
scorpion found in pine-barrens; pine-barren 
terrapin, a turtle of the family Clemmyrzde. 

178z Crevecoeur Lett. 236 Scorpions, from the smallest 
size, up to the pine barren, the largest species known here. 
1884 Mitcer Péaxt-v., Pine-barren Beauty. 

Pine-beauty to Pine-cone: see PINE 54,2 

Pined (paind), fa. [f. Pine v. + -ED1,] 
Exhatisted or wasted by suffering or hunger. 

1508 DunBar /lyting 170 Thy lang lene craig, Thy pure 
pynit thrott. 1586 A. Day Eug. Sveretary 1. (1625) 139 
Stifned limmes become vnweldie supporters of his pined 
corps. 1658 Cokaine Obstinate Lady 1. ii, The pin’d man 
Whom Poets phantasies have plac’d in Hell With fruit 
before him. 1765 Srerne 77. Skaudy VIII. v, A man with 
a pined leg{..from some ailmentin the foot). 1897 4 Z/buzt's 
Syst. Med. 11.897 The stress lies heavy upon the pined body. 

+Pineful, a. Ods. [f. Pive 56.1 + -rvL.] 
Full of ‘ pine’ or suffering ; painful, distressing. 

a i225 St. Marher. 2 Al hire passiun ant hire pinful ded. 
@1300 Cursor MJ. 18223 Sathan, bat pinful prince, he lagbt 
And vnder might of hell him taght. c14s0 Lay Folks Mass 
Bk. (MS. F.} 214 A pyneful dede. 1562 Win3et Cert. Tract. 
it. Wks. (S. T.S.) I.23 The. office. .1s to thaim..wonderous 

ynefull and almaist importable. 1597-8 Be. Hatt Sav. v. 
1i, 82 With long constraint of pinefull penurie. 

|| Pinenchyma (pinenkima). Sof. [mod.L. 
(contracted) f. Gr. mivag tablet + €yxuya infusion, 
after PaRENCHYMA.] ‘Tissue consisting of thin flat 
cells; tabular parenchyma. Henge Pinenchy- 
matous (pinenki‘matas), @., belonging to or of 
the nature of pinenchyma. 

1840 Ann. Wat. Hist, 1V. 392 A cuticle with pinenchy- 
matous cells, that is to say tabular-shaped. 

Pine-nut. ?0Oés. Forms: 1 pinhnytu, 4 
pinnote, 5 pynote, 6- pine-nut. [f. Ping sd.* 
+ Nut.] A pine-cone, esp. one containing edible 
seeds; vare/y, the edible seed or kernel. 

1000 Sax. Leech ¢, 11. 180 zenim of pinhnyte.xx. geclzen- 
sodra cyrnela. J/é7d. III. 2538 Seo eorde stent on gelicnysse 
anre pinnhnyte. c1430 /wo Conkery-bks. 24 Take kyrnelys 
of Pynotys. ¢1440 Pronip. Parv. 40/2 Pynote, frute, 
Pinum, 1600 Haxtuyt Voy. II]. 422 In the cottages.. 
we found many pine-nuts opened. 17972 Nucenr tr. His#. 
Fr. Gerund 11, 354 Dividing amongst tbem some. .filberds, 
and pine-nuts. 1821 Byron Sardau. v.i. 276 Faggots, pine- 
nuts, and wither’d leaves. 

attrié, 13.. Seuyit Sag. (W.) 544 Als dede the pinnote tre 
Of his ympe. 1601 Hottanp Péray II, 131 With Cucumber 
seed and Pine-nut kernils. 3 

Piner!. Oés. exc. dia/, Forms: 5-6 pynour, 
6 pinor, poyn2r, pyner, -ir, -or, -owr, 6- 
piner, 6-9 poiner, 7 pynnour. [= MDu. prver, 
pijner (13th c.), f. peren, fiynen to labour, toil : 
cf. PINE v. 3, 56.1 3.] 

1. A labomer; now in N. E. Scottish dialects 
applied to a man who cuts peat, turf, etc. 

¢ 1420 Wvntoun Cron. u. 559 Pe Egiptis for invy Anoyit 
paim [Israelites] dispitously, And inall werkis baim pynouris 
maid. /éfd@ 1154 And mak bai men bar lauboraris, Masons, 
wrychtis and pynowraris. 1497 Acc. Ld. /ligh Treas. Scot. 
I. 348 Giffin to pynouris to bere the treis to be Mons new 
cradil to hir. 1303 /é/d. I]. 392 Payit to.. James to cartaris 
and pynouris, for carying of beddis, clathes..fra the Castell 
to the Abbay. 1543 Aberdeen Regr. XVIII. (Jam.), The 
prea to help to dycht & cleynge the calsais, euery pynour 

is day abowtt. @1572 Knox //ist, Ref. Wks. 1848 IT. 160 
Sa scho wes lappit in a cope of leid, and keipit..unto the 
nyntene of October, quhen scho by pynouris wes caryed to 
a schip, and sa caryed to France. 1601 J. Metvit, Diary 
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| {Wodrow Soc.) 493, I ley down at your feit my Commission 
} as the pynnour does his burding. 19759 Fountainhalls 
| Decisions 1.236 Forcing them to empioy the common Piners 
| in the Town, and exacting money for it. 1806 Case, Duff 
of Muirtown, &c.(Jam.), The people she saw. . were poiners 
or carters from Inverness, who used to come there for 
materials. 1887 Burtocn /’yuours v.41 The pynour-fisher- 
mien pursuing their proper calling on the vasty deep. 

= PIONEER 1, 2. 

1587 Mire. Mag., Aurcl. Antoun. xxv, My piners eke were 
prest with showle and spade T’ interre the dead, /did., Sir 
N. Burdet \xx, Hee pyners set to trenche, and vnder mine 
amayne. 1581 Stywarn Mart. Discipl. w. 122 There are to 
be placed thy piners who are to bee garded with .so0o. shot 
of each wiag. 

Piner ? (paina1). [f. PINnF v. + -ERL] 

+1. A tormentor. Ods. 

c9s0 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xviii. 34 Hlaferd his zesalde 
hine 62m pinerum. 1596 DatrympLe tr. Leséie’s /Jist, 
Scot. vu. 46 The rest of his body,..the pynouris raue with 
an yrne tangs, meruellous artificiouslie, to his dolour and 
langsum pane, 

2. One who or that which pines; sfec. an animal 
suffering from a wasting disease. 

1882 Pall Mali G. 26 July 4/2 A large proportion of the 
grouse have the appearance of having died from starvation. 
..The keepers .. call the emaciated birds ‘piners’. 1893 
Westen, Gaz. 11 Feb. 10/2 It seemed as if the bull would 
have to be killed as a ‘ piner’. 

Piner 5. /oca/. [f. PIne 56.2 + -uR1,] 

a. Tasmania. A man employed in hewing 
pine-trees. b. U.S. /oca/. An inhabitant of a 
region where pine-trees abound. 

1891 W. Tittey Wild IWest Tasmania 43 (Morris) The 
King River is only navigable for small craft... Piners’ boats 
sometimes get in. 1894 Raupn in //arper's Mag. Aug. 337 
The term ‘piners’ is synonymous with the term ‘poor 
whites’ in the South. 

Pinery (peineri), [f. Pine 54.2 + -Ery.] 

l. A place in which pine-apples are grown. 

1758 J. Ratpn Authors by Profession 41 All must have 
their Fooleries as well as their Pinaries. 1787 Olla Podvida 
No. 42 (1788) 425 The Pleasure of seeing Green-houses and 
Pineries aiise. 18538 GLrenny Gard. Every-day Bk. 207/1 
Separate vineries, forcing-houses, pineries, and hot-pits. 

2. A plantation or grove of pine-trees. 

' 1831 Jane Porter Six FE. Seawara’s Narr. 11. 160 Our 
Pines in the dell formed an infant pinery. 1882 //arper's 
Mag. Dec. 12/1 When the timber shall have been stripped 
from tbe pineries of Maine. 

Pine-sap to Pine-torch: sce PINE sé.2 

Pine-tree. = Pine 54.21. 

c1000 Sax. Leechd. 11. 216 Pintreowes pa grenan twigu 
ufeweard zegnid. a@ 1300 Cursor M7. 6326 Par sagh he stand 
Wexen o cipres, a wand ;..An-ober he sagb o cedre tre;.. 
O pine tre pe thrid he fand. 1483 Cath. Angl. 2790/2 A 
Pyne tre (4. A Pyne Appyltre), Arazs. c¢ 1489 Caer 
Sonnes of Aymon xvii. 390 He toke on his waye for to 
goo to the pintre of mountalban. 1562 Turner Herbal 
u. 87 The Pyne tre bryngeth furth very litle rosin. 1710 
Lutrrett Brief Red. (1837) V1. 669 The bill for preserving 
white pyne trees in our plantations for ships masts. 1837 
W. Irvine Capt. Bonneville 11. 163 Barricaded by fallen 
Pine-trees and tremendous precipices. - 

b. attrib., as pine-tree bole, etc.; pine-tree 
money, name for the silver coins (shilling, six- 
pence, and threepence} bearing the figure of a 
pine-tree, struck in Massachusetts in the latter 
half of the 17th century, being the first money 
coined in a British colony. Pine-tree State, 
Maine, U.S., so called from its extensive pine- forests. 

21848 CLroucn Early Poems xvi. 88 The pine-tree boles 
are dimmer, And the stars bedinimed above. 1864 WEBSTER 
Dict., Names Fiction, Pine-Tree State. 1870 Exg. Alechanic 
7 Jan. 416/1 These coins, now very rare. ., are called ‘ Pine 
Tree Money’. 1888 Soston 71anscript (Farmer), The good 
old Pine-tree State is pretty well represented in this locality. 
1893 Eviz. B. Custer Venting 88 The most venomous of 
snakes, called the pine-tree rattlesnake. 1893 Gotpw. SmiTH 
United States 28 She [Massachusetts]coined ber own money, 
the pine-tree shilling. 1896 Peterson's Mag. (\U.S.) VI. 
288/2 bese vessels all sailed under the pine-tree flag. This 
flag was of white bunting, on whicb was painted a green 
pine-tree, and upon the reverse..: ‘ Appeal to Heaven’. 

| Pinetum (peinzt7m). Pil. -a, -ums. [L. 
pinctum pine-grove, f. pins PINE sb.*] A plan- 
tation or collection of pine-trees of various species, 
for scientific or ornamental purposes. 

1842 P. J. Secsy Lrit. Forest Trees 392 In Northumber- 
land, the first established and richest Pinetum is that of Sir 
C. L.M. Monck. 1881 Veitcn Cousferez in. 320 The Pine- 
tum, in its comprehensive sense, is a complete collection of 
living specimens of all the Coniferous trees and shrubs 
known, /é/d. 321 The planting of Pineta originated in the 
beginning of the present century. 

Pine-wood. [f. Piny 54,2 + Woop sé] 

1. The wood of the pine-tree. Also aétrzd. 

1815 Tweddells Rem. \xx. 315 nole, A small bundle of 
splinters of pine-wood, 1850 Lyrit 2nd Visit U.S. 11. 32 
Holding ..large blazing torches of pine-wood. 1869 TozER 
Hight. Turkey 11. 164 The smoke of pinewood fires. 

2. A wood or forest of pines. 

1813 W. S. WALKER Poems 144 (Jod.) No breezes waved 
the pine-wood tall. 1855 KincstEy Heroes, Theseus . 215 
All cold above the black pine-woods. 1867 H. MacmiLLan 
Bible Teach. iv. (1870) 70 The destruction of the grand 
pine-woods that once clothed the Apennines. 

Piney (pei'ni), pinnay (pine!). Also piny. 

ad. Tamil pzwnaz or punnai, in Skr. puzniga.) 

_ The name of two East Indian resinous trees, 

| Calophyllum tnophyllum (N.O. Clustacex), called 
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also piney-tree, and Vateria indica (N.O. Dipte- 
vracex); used attyzd., as in piney dammar, resin, 
varnish, the resin obtained from Vateria indica, 
also called white dammar, Indian or ATalabar copal, 
or gum animé; piney oil, piney tallow (Tamil 
punnaitailam), a fatty or waxy substance from the 
fruit of the same tree, used for making candles. 

18. Henrrey Elem, Bot. § 424 Vateria indica affords 
the Piney resin or Piney Dammarof India, sometimes called 
Indian Copal or gum Animi. ¢ 1865 LetTHEBY in Circ. Sc. 
I. 95/1: An oil named Piney tallow is expressed from the 
fruit of the panoe tree. 1866 Sreas. Bot. 891 Piney- 
varnish, the resin or dammar obtained from Vateria 
indica, Piney-tree, Calophyllum angustifolium. 

Piney, erron. form of Piny a, 

Pin-eyed (pitnaid), a. [f. Pin 5d.1 + Evep 
piéa.] Having an ‘eye’ with a ‘pin’; applied by 
florists to the long-styled form of a flower (esp. 
Primula), which shows the stignia, resembling a 
pin’s head, at the top of the corolla-tube (opp. to 
thrum-cyed or rose-eyed, applied to the short-styled 
form, which shows the anthers at the top). 

1810 CrasBe Lorough vin, This is no shaded, run-off, pin- 
eyed thing, A king of flowers. 1861 Darwinin Jr. Linn. 
Soc. V1. 77 Florists who cultivate the Polyanthus and 
Auricula .. call those which display the globular stigma at 
the mouth of the corolla ‘ pin-headed’ or ‘ pin-eyed*. 1877 
— in Life 4 Lett. (1887) 111. 295 Some plauts yield nothing 
but pin-eyed flowers in which the style. .is long. 

Pin-fa:llow, sd Agric. [f. (?) Pin 5b. + 
FaL.ow sb.) ‘ Winter-fallow; a fallow in which 
no crop is lost’ (Zzg. Dial, Dict.). Wence Pin- 
fallow v., to winter-fallow : see quots. 

1668 R. HoLme Armoury i. 334/1 Pin Fallow isa Plowing 
twice for Peas, first in Christmas, then in March. 1790 W. 
Marsuatt Mid. Counties (1796) 1. 191 Pin fallow .. the 
origin of this term I have not learnt; it appears to be 
synonymous with winter fallow or barley fallow. 1794 
Bittinesiey Agric. Survey Sont.159 Pin fallow. .ploughing 
after vetches, clover, or beans, two or three times, to prepare 
for a succeeding crop of wheat. 31881 Lezcestersh. Gloss. 
s. v.. When lea-land is fallowed about July or August, ready 
to be ploughed again for the crop, it 1s said to be pin- 
fallowed. 

Pin-feather (pi-n)fe:5a1), sé. [f. Pin 5.1 + 
FEATHER.] An ungrown feather, before the vanes 
have expanded, and while the barrel is full of 
a dark serous fluid; any young feather from the 
time that it first pierces the skin, much in the form 
of a pin, until it bursts its confining sheath and 
expands its vanes: = PEN-FEATHER 2. 

1775 Asn, Pinfiather, a feather just as it begins to 
sboot. 1839 AupuBon Ornith. Biog. V. 520 The nest 
.. Still contained three young Cuckoos, all of different 
sizes, ..the largest, covered with pin-feathers, would have 
been able to leave the nest in about a week. 1852 Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle Tone’s C. xviii, Shelling peas, peeling potatoes, 
picking pin-feathers out of fowls. 1879 J. LurrouGHs 
Locusts & Wild Honey (1884) 59. When nearly grown they 
[cuckoos} are covered with long blue pin-feathers. ., without 
a bit of plumage on them, atfrvié. 1901 Longm. Mag. May 
21 The young birds were in the early pinfeather stage. 

Hence Pi'n-feather v. fvazs., to pluck out the 
pin-feathers from; whence Pin-fea:therer [see 
-ER1]; Pi-n-fea:thery a., full of or aoounding in 
pin-feathers. 

1874 J. W. Lone Ammer. Wildfowl xxii. 231 Skins of birds 
killed in spring are more valuable than those of fall birds, 
which are usually ‘ pin-feathery °. 1893 Mrs CartwricHt 
in Voice (N.Y.) 30 Nov., Mrs. Piper was pin-feathering the 
noble bird. 18.. J. S. Jounson Poultry Raising Guide 
(Boston U.S.) 38 Pass her over to the pin-featherers, keep- 
ing three ox four of these busy removing pin-feathers [etc.}. 

Pin-feathered (pi'nfedaid), @. [f. prec. + 
-ED2, or f. Pin sé. + FEATHERED.] Having im- 
mature feathers, half-fledged (as a young bird, or 
an adult bird when moulting); also fg.: = PEN- 
FEATHERED I. 

1641 Bratuwait Mercurixs Brit. u. Bij, Thou beganst 
to flutter with the lapwing before tbou wert pinfeathered. 
1647 CLeveEtaND Char, Lond. Diurn. 1 A Diurnall is a 
puny Cbronicle, scarce pin-featber’d with the Wings of 
time. 1693 Dravpen Persins’ Sat. i. (1697) 411 Hourly we 
see, some raw pin-featber’d thing Attempt to mount, and 
Fights and Heroes sing. 

Pi'n-fire, a. (sd.) [f. Pin 56.1 + Fire v.] Ap- 
plied to a form of cartridge for breech-loading 
guns, invented by Lefaucheux in 1536, fitted with 
a pin which, on being struck by the hammer of the 
lock, is thrust into the fulminate and explodes it. 
Also applied to a gun in which such a cartridge 
isused. b. sd. (or e//zpt.) A pin-fire cartridge or gun. 

(1854 Restell’s Patent Specif. No. 2530. 8-9 The hammer 
in this gun strikes downwards on a loose stud or pin inserted 
on the edge of the cartridge rim] 1870 U.S. Patent Speci/- 
No. 99721 A cross-section of an ordinary ‘pin-fire cartridge’. 
1875 GREENER Breech-loaders (ed. 2) 27 We.. make a 
hundred central-fire guns to one pin-fire. 1885 Bazaar 
30 Mar. 1274/1,6 chamber self action pinfire revolver. 1886 
Pall Mall G. 24 Aug. 4/1 About that date [1866] breech- 
loaders began to make their appearance—all pin-fires and on 
the Lefaucheux principle. 1888 Daily Vews 18 Oct. 7/1 A 
revolver, .. Vhe weapon is a pin-fire, and has six chambers. 

Pin-fish to Pin-footed: sce Pin sé.1 18. 

Pinfold (pin,fo'ld), sd. Forms: a. 2 pund 
fald, (3 Z.punfaudum), 4 ponfold(e, pondfolde, 
poundfalde, 5 pundfald Sc., 6 punfolde, pun- 
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fauld Sc., 9 (dia/.) punfaud. 8. 4-7 pynfold, 
5 -fald, pynd(e)fold.e, 5-6 pynfolde, 6 pinne- 
folde, pynfoalde, 6-7 pinfolde, -fould, 8 (da/.) 
pinfald, pindfold, 9 (d/a/.) pinfaud, pinfowd, 
-fowt, 6- pinfold. [Late OE. pumdfald (in rath. 
MS., but doubtless earlier), f. *pzzzd, Pound sb.2 + 
fald, Foun sb.2; thence the ME. forms in pun(d-, 
found-, pond-, retained in Sc. to 16the, and in 
north. Eng. dial. to 19th ce. But from ¢1400 the 
first element was associated with the verb Ayuda, 
Pinp, and perhaps with Pin v. Cf. also PENFoLD.] 

1, A place for confining stray or distrained cattle, 
horses, sheep, etc.; a pound; in later use, some- 
times, a fold for sheep, cattle, ete. 

a, ?ar1z02 Spurtons Charter of Edgar (dated 961) in 
Birch Cart. Sax. 111. 309 Of pam putte on hacan pund 
fold, of hacan pund falde ob eft on pat efer fearn. 1235-52 
Rentalia Glaston, (Som. Rec. Soc.) 191 Et facit punfaudum. 
¢1450 HoLianp //owlat 733 The pundar .. Had pyndit all 
his pryss horss in a pundiald. 1574 Reg. Privy Council 
Scot. 11. 417 Putting of the saidis gudis in ane unlauchfull 
punfauld. 1579 .Weue. St. Giles, Durhaut\Surtees) 1 Payde 
to Rycharde Robinson one day for maykyn clene the pun- 
folde. 1825 Brocxertt N.C. Gloss., Pun-faud or pin-faud. 

B. 1408 Nottinghaw Rec. Wi. 64 Willetmus Whytehals 
pro fractione pynfold. 14.. Voc. tn Wr.-Wilcker 590/12 
/nterclusoriuu,a pyndefolde. 1523 Fitzners. Huséd, § 148 
Yf thy horse beake his tedure. .than cometh the pynder 
& taketh hym & putteth hym in the pynfolde. 1589 Pafse 
w. Hatchet © jh, | thinke them woorth.. for their scabbed- 
nes to bee thrust from the pinfolde. 1628 Coxe On Litt. 
476, He that distraines anything that hath life, must 
impound them..ina pinfold. 1664 Buti.er //xd. t. 11. 200 
But to confine the Bad and Sinful, Like Moral Cattle, in a 
Pinfold. 1796 Morse Amer, Geog. 11. 439 They resort to 
the caves. where they sleep in crowds like sheep in a pin- 
fold. 1899 A. Wuite Jfod. Few Introd. ro In the..ten 
provinces of Poland..the Jews are confined as in a pinfold. 
1903 Eng. Dial. Dict., Pinfold..2, An enclosure for sheep, a 
sheepfold. [Leicester to Suffolk.} 

2. transf. and fig. A place of confinement; a 
pen; atrap; a spiritual ‘ fold’. 

1377 Lancet. P. Pl. B. v. 633 Heo hath hulpe a pousande 
oute of be deueles ponfolde [v. 27. pond-, pun-, pounfolde, 
pyufold). /did. xvi. 264 Oute of be poukes pondfolde [wr 
ponfold, pynfold; C. poundfalde, pyrfold) no meynprise 
may vs fecche. 1549 Couipl. Scot, xi. 99 Thai hed the 
romans in that pundfald, quhar thai culd nothir fecht nor 
fle. 1634 Mitton Comus 7 Confin'd, and pester’d in this 
pin-fold here. ¢1750 J. Netson ¥rn/. 41 You are gone out 
of the highway of noliness, and have now got into the devil's 
pinfold. 1863 Cowpren Crarke Shaks. Char, viii. 211 The 
restraining of all dissentients within their own pinfold. 


Pinfold (pinfoeld), v. [f. prec. sb.] trans. 
To shut up or enclose in a pinfold; to pound, 
hence fiz. to confine within narrow limits. 

1605 T. Hutton Reasons for Refusal 61 Take heede, howe 
they pinfold the worde (/a:7/) in this or that sense after their 
owne privateimagination. 1673 [R. Leicu) #ransp. Reh. 
124 They exercise a petty royalty in pinfolding cattle. 
1785 [W. Hutton] Bran New Wark 38 If our nebbour's 
stot or stirk break into'th fog, let us net pinfald it. 1836 
Lanpor Pericles & Asp. Wks. 1846 II. 394/2 My name. vis 
a difficult.,one to pinfold in a tombstone. : 

Ping (pin), s4. Also reduplicated. [Echoic.] 
An abrupt ringing sound, such as that made by 
a rifle bullet in flying through the air, by a mos- 
quito, the ringing of an electric bell, etc. 

1856 Sebastopol 1. xi. 132 The sharp ‘ping’ of a Minié 
bullet. 1861 W. B. Brooke Out w. Gartbatd: iii. 24 The 
‘ping, ping’ of rifle bullets whizzing over one’s head. 1880 
Git Rreer Gold. S. 11. vii. 258 The ping of the mosquitoes 
which was heard for the first time for many a long day. 
1897 Mary Kinostey 4 Africa 132 Mosquitoes.. With a 
wild ping of joy..made for me. ; 

Ping (pin), v.! Obs. exc. dial, Forms: 1 pyn- 
gan, pingan, 3 pungen (7), (pa. t. puinde), 4 
punge, pyngen, pingen, 9 dza/. ping. [OE. 
pyugan :—*pungian, ad. L. pungére to prick. 

(The mod. dial. vb. has strong and mixed forms of pa. t. 
and pa pple. sung, pung'd.)) 

trans. and intr. To prick; to poke, push, urge. 

6897 K. /Etrreo Gregory's Past. C. xl. 297 He wertice 
hioe pynge mid sumum wordum dzt he on ren ongietan 
mage fetc.} ¢ 1z0§ Lay. 23933 Ardur ut mid his sweorde., 
and puinden [c 1275 pungde] uppen Frolle. a 1330 Otuel 779 
He pingde his stede wib spores kene. 1362 Lanet, P. P27. 
A. 1x. 88 A pyk is in be potent to punge a-doun pe wikkede. 
¢ 1380 Sir Ferunth. 1248 Pe prisoun dore than wend heo ner 
& putte hure staf an vnder As sche wolde pe dore to-breke 
sche gan po hebbe & pynge. 1382 Wyciir Prov. xii. 18 
Ther is that benoteti, and as with a swerd is pungid to the 
conscience, 1746 Z-xruioor Scold, 255 (E. D. S$.) ‘Vha wud'st 
ha’ borst en to Shivers, nif chad net a vung en, and pung’d 
en back agen. 1767 Grose Province. Gloss., Ping, to push. 
1876 Mapox-Brown Dwale Bluth u. iii, 1 wish they'd gie 
thy cat ter th’ butcher, ter naup and ping loose ower the 


moor-yaviis out there. 
Ping (pig), 7.2 [Echoic: cf. Pine s4.] 


1. tr, To make an abrupt ringing sound like 
that of a rifle bullet; to fly with such a sound. 

1855 /llustr. Loud. News 15 Sept. 326;1 Rifle-bullets .. 
G inging over their heads. 1878 W. C. Smiti Hilda among 
rokeu Gods (1879) 242 Balls from the rifle-pits ping about. 

2. trans. ‘To cause to make such a sound. 

1goz Westnt. Gaz, 10 Apr. 2/1 Automobiles that pinged 
their warning gongs. 

Hence Pinging vd/ sé. and 7. a. 

1865 Daily Tel 29 May, The visit of pinging halls and 
cracking shells, 
harps, tootling of flutes. 


1898 Daily News 10 Dec. 6/5 Pinging of 


| 
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Pinge (pindz), sé.andv, [Echoic: cf. Pine sé.] 
A variant of Pine sé. and v.4 

1860 Tristram Gt. Sahara ix. 138, I felt tbe pinge of a ball 
pastmyeyes. 1888 Pall Wall G. 18 Sept. 11/z Witb bullets 
pingeing and singing close over bis head. 

Pingle (pi-ng’l), sd.1 Sc. [f. PINGLE z.] 

1. A keen contest or struggle. 

1543 St. Papers Hen. VIII, V. 237 note, (They made at 
eacb other, so that] with long pyngle witb dagger [Somerset 
was slain). 17:9 Hamitton in Ramsay's Fam, Epist. 1. iv, 
"Twad be a pingle, Whilk o’ you three wad gar words sound 
And best to jingle. 1816 Sir A. Boswett Sheldon Haughs 
Wks. (1871) 167 Now is the pingle, hand to hand. 1819 W. 
Texnant Pafistry Sterin'd (1827) 153 Papists and faes in 
dreidfu’ pingle. ; ‘ 

2. Struggle with difficulties ; strenuous exertion. 

1728 Ramsay Jo R. Varde 9 Skelping o'er frozen hags 
with pingle. 1786 Har'st Aig \xx, He's ina pingle, 1871 
P. H. Wappeut Ps. in Scottis xxxiii. 16 Nae mighty man 
{is} redd by his mighty pingle. 

Pingle (ping'l), 56.2 Obs. exc. dial, [Of un- 
certain origin: cf. PIGHTLE.] A small enclosed 
piece of land; a paddock, a close. 

1546 Vorks. Chautry Surv. (Surtees) 1. 154 Roger Blythe 
for one pyngle with..a gatethrugh thesame. 1603 HoLttanp 
Plutarch's Mor. 275 The Academie, a little pingle or plot 
of ground,..was the habitation of Plato, Xenocrates, aitd 
Polemon. 1633 SANDERSON Sera. 11. 43 They thrust and 
pen up the whole flock of Christ in a far narrower pingle 
than ever the Donatists did. 1674 Ray .V.C. lords 37 A 
Pingle, a small croft or Picle. @ 1864 J. Clare A/S. Poems 
(E. D. D.), Meadow and close, and pingle: where suns cling 
And shine on earliest flowers. , 

Pingle (ping’l), 54.3 Se, [Origin unknown.] 

A smail pan or cooking-pot of tinned iron, having 
along handle. Also prugle-pan, 
_ 1789 D. Davipson Seasons 6 The pingle-pan Is on the 
ingle set. 1821 Slackz. Alag. VIII. 429 You wanta pingle, 
lassie [zo¢e, A small tin-made goblet, used in Scotland for 
preparing children’s food]. 1858 Simmonps Dict. /rade, 
Pingle-pan,in Scotland, a smalttin goblet with a tong handle. 
1863 J. L. W. Sy-gone Days 192 Supplying the ‘gudewife ’ 
with pitchers, or repairing her * pingle pans’, 

Pingle (ping’l, vorth. dial. pity'l), v. Also 6 
pingil(l, pingyl, pyngle. (Origin obscure. 
Perhaps branches I and II are different words, 
I being only Sc. With II cf. Sw. dial. Ayngla to 
be busy about small matters, to work in a trifling 
way (Rictz).] 

I. +1. zutr. To strive, contend, vie. Sc. Obs. 

1508 Duxnar /lyting 114 Bettir thow ganis to leid ane 
doig toskomer. than with thy maister pingill. 1513 Doucias 
/Eneis 1. iv. 14 To se the hewis on ather hand is wondir, For 
hicht that semis pingill with the hevin. 1635 D. Dickson 
Pract, Wks, (1845) 1 27 They stood out long, pingting with 
God. 1789 D. Davipson Seasons 36 How brithers pingled 
at their brochan, And made a din. 

2. trans. +a. To press hard in a contest, to 
run (any onc) hard, to vie with (oés.). b. To 
trouble, worry. Sc. 

1513 Doucias /Eneis v. iv. 122 Quban finally to pursew 
he adrest, And pinglis hir[the ship] ontothe vtirmest. ¢ 1587 
Moxrcomrrie Soan. xv. 14, | pingle thame all perfytlie in 
that parte [poverty]. @1600 /did. xliv. 12 Let Mercure 
language to me len,..To pingill Apeties pynsell with my 
pen. 1814 Scott Hav. xxiv, ‘Io be pingled wi’ mickle 
speaking. 

3. tntr. To struggle against difficulties; to work 
hard, labour, toil, exert oneself; to struggle or 
toil for a livelihood. Se. 

1513 Dovcras -Kuets ui. v.14 Beselie our folkis gan to 
pingill and strife. /d¢d.v. iv. 75 With all thar force than at 
the vterance, Thai pinglit ayris [= oars] wp to bend, and 
haill. @ 1598 Rottock Lecé. /’assion ix. Wks. (Wodrow Soc.) 
II. 109 To get that spirit to pingle out, and get the victory 
against this canker im the heart. 1836 M. Mackintosi 
Cottager’s Dau. 66 She'll hae to pingle through the hard. 

Il. 4, ¢vér. To work in a trifling or ineffectual 
way; to meddle or have todo with in a petty way; 
to piddle or peddle; to trifle or dally. Now Se. 
and north, dial. 

1574 R. Scot [Hop Gari’, (1578) 35 Suffer them not to 
pyngle in pycking [hops] one by one, but let them speedily 
strip them into Baskets, 


treasures, was content to be pingling with our purses ; made 
mene Mary to aske. .frequent suhsides. a@ 1598 Rot.tock 

ect. Passio xxxii, Wks. (Wodrow Soc.) II. 302 We may 
pingle with them a while here, but we remit them to that 
great day that the Judge appear. 1632 1. L. Wowen's 
Rights 152 If he doe but pingte, as suffer himselfe to be 
outlawed. .this was neuer any forfeiture of franke tenement. 
1871 P. H. Wappete /’s, i Scottis xxxvill. 12 Wha ettle ine 
ill speak a’ mischieff an’ pingle on lies the hail day. 

5. intr. To pick at or trifle with food; to eat 
with little appetite, nibble. Now dya/. 

1600 Nasne Susuner's Last Wrll& Test.in Wazl. Dodsley 
VIII. 27 Neither did he pingle, when it was set on the 
board. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 75 If wee knewe 
of any banke-sides that lay against the sunne.. wee tooke 
them [the hoggs] .. to them, and lette pingle aboute. 1670 
Ray Pro, 33 Great drinkers .. do (as we say) but pingle 
at their meat and eat little. @182z5 Forsy Voc. £. Angtia, 
Pingle, vu. to pick one’s food; to eat squeamishly. [In 
Eng. Dial. Dict., from Yorksh. to Herts and Essex.) 

b. trans. dial. 

1903 Eng. Dial. Dict. s.v., (Herts.) She just sits and 
pingles her victuals. (Iéssex) The child is not well, she 
pingles her food. 

Hence Pingling vé/. sé., (a) struggling, striving, 
exertion ; (4) trifling with food or drink; Pi'ng- 


1579 J. Stuspes Gaping Gulf | 
Cvij, King Phillip, for al those dominions & ne of | 
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ling f//. a., whence Pi‘nglingly adv.,in a pingling 
way, with little appetite. 

@a1578 Linpesay Chrou. Scot, xxi. xxxviti, They were all 
Borderers and could ryde and prick well, and held the 
Scottishmen in pingling [so 2 17S.) be their pricking and 
skirmishing. 1768 Ross Helenore 43 Wi' my teeth I gnew 
the raips in twa, And wi’ sair pingling wan at last awa’. 

(6) 1594 Nasne Unfort, Trav.79 As long as they haue 
eyther oyle or wine, this plague feeds but pinglingly vpon 
them. 1602 Row anps /?s Aflerrie when Gossips nieete 17 
Nay fill your Cup, Wee’le have no pingling now we are 
alone. 

Pi-ngler. Obs. or dia/.  [f. prec. I] + -ER}.] 

1. A trifler, dallier, dabbler. (In quot. opposed 
to courser, runner, one who runs in a race.) 

(Conjectured by Nares to mean ‘a labouring horse kept 
by a farmer in his homestead’, from Pincte sé.2 Hence 
Ogilvie (and Century Dict.) ‘a cart-horse, a work-horse ’.] 

1579 Lyty Exphues (Arb.) 109 Judging all to be clownes 
which be no courtiers, and al to be pinglers that be not 
coursers. ; ; 

2. One who ‘ pingles’ with food or drink. 

1599 Porter Angry Wom. Abingd. (Percy Soc.) 48 If 
I cannot drinke it downe.. let me be counted nobody, a 
pingler. 1607 Torse.t Four-f. Beasts (1658) 412 He filleth 
his mouth well, and is no pingler at his meat. 1657 M. 
Lawrence Use & Pract. Faith 20 Men that are.. declining 
.-are but pinglers at their meat. 

Pin-gout, etc.: see Pin 56.1 18. 

Ping-pong (pinpe'y), sb. [Echoic. Cf. Pine 
sb.} A parlour game resembling lawn-tennis, 
played on a table with bats, usually of parchment 
stretched on a wooden frame, and celluloid balls; 
so called from the sharp ‘ ping’ emitted by the bat 
when striking; table-tennis. Also a¢?7tb. 

1900 Daily Chron. 8 May 6/6 Our correspondent seems to 
hope that the unclean, playing Ping-Pong with the clean, 
will become unplteasantly conscious of his uncleanness and 
reform. .1go1 /did, 2 May 3/2 The inventor of Ping-Pong 
has been discovered, it was Mr. James Gibb, an old Cam- 
bridge athlete, now living at Croydon. /érd, 31 Dec. 5/1 
Playtime’s too short for us, bedtime too long, Since we have 
taken to playing Ping Pong. ; 

Hence Ping-po'ng v. inér., to play ping-pong ; 
Ping-pongist (pi:npp'nist), a ping-pong player or 
enthusiast. 

igor 7imes 1 June 8/5 [He] is only required to be agree- 
able and to ping-pong. 1901 Aforn. Leader 18 Dec. 3/3 
The ping-ponging, however, has not yet started. 1901 Daily 
Chron. 27 Dec. 6/3 The competitors were presumably the 
pick of ‘ Ping-Pongists’ in London. 

Pin-grass, -ground: sec Pin 56.1 18. 

Pingster: see PINKSTER. 

Pinguecula, incorrect form of PInGuIcuLa., 

Pinguedinous (pingwe'dinas), a Also g 
erron, -idinous. ([f. L. prnesédin-em fatness 
(f. pingur-s fat)+-ous.] Ot the nature of or re- 
sembling fat ; fatty, greasy. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabethouer's Bh. Physicke 65/1 Take an 
inveterate Oyle canne, which as yet is pinguedinous in- 
ternallye. 1740 MAceratcuerat in PArl. Traus. XLI. 366 
This I-xcrescence..was for the most part of a pinguedinous 
Substance. 1826 H. N. Cocerwwee INest /udivs (1832) 161, 
I have .. found a crassitude, a pinguedinous gravity in the 
meat. 

So + Pingue‘dinize vw, Obs. rare—°. = PINGUEFY. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Pinguefie..to make fat or gross; 
some have used Pinguedinize in the same sense. 

+ Pinguefa-etion. Ods. rare—'. [n. of action 
f. L. pingucfac-ére to fatten: see PINGUEFY and 
-TION.] The action of pinguefying; cover. an 
application for this purpose. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 36/1 We must 
then, with warme infusions and pingvefactions, soften..and 
make supple the same. 

Also 


Pinguefy (pingw/éfei), v. Now rare. 
6-9 erron. pinguify. fad. L. pinguefactre to 
fatten, f. stem of *Prnguére, pingiescére \o grow fat 
+ facére to make: see PINGUESCENT and -Fy.] 

1. ¢rans. To canse to become fat; to fatten; to 
make greasy; to saturate with grease; also, to 


make (soil) rich or fertile. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bh. Physicke 41/2 Pinguefye 
heerin a little linnen cioute, and applye the same on the 
Foreheade, 1603 Howtanp Plutarch's Wor. 1158 The oile 
or ointment wherewith women..annoint the baire of their 
head..hath a certaine propertie in it to pinguifie withall. 
1610 W. Fot.KtncHam Art of Survey i. x. 24 It pinguifies the 
soyle. 1678 Cupwortn /ztedl. Syst.t.v, 810 Vhe.. Fumes, 
and Nidours of Sacrifices; wherewith their Corporeal and 
Spirituous Part, is as it were Pinguified. 1893 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Pinguefy,..to make fat. 

2. intr. To become fat. ? Ods. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 52\/2 Those 
partes doe increace and pingvifye. 1655 in Warr. Gen. 
Venables (1900) 141, I need not dr. Amie to keep me from 
pinguifying. 1825 Slackw. Jfag. XVII. 72 Buttocks pingui- 
fying on their own steaks. ; 

Hence Pi-nguefying ///. a., fattening. . 

1733 Tutt Horse-Hoeing Hush. xv. 201 The Pinguifying 
Virtue of this Medica Hay. 1828 Blackw. Mag. XXIII. 
375 His object being to restrain tbe pinguifying impulses of 
hunger. 1857 Muscrave Pilgr, Dauphiné 1. xi. 245 The 
graziers’ pinguifying processes, 

Pinguescence (pingwe'séns). rare. [f. as 
next: see -ENCE.] ‘The process of becoming or 
growing fat; /oosely, fatness, obesity. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) 1V. 222 A standard 


PINGUESCENT. 


weight of healthy pinguescence. 1897 AWdutt's Syst. Aled. 
IV. 607 ‘The sexual relations of pinguescence. 

Pinguescent (pingwe'sént), a [ad. L. pin- 
guescent-em, pr. pple. of pineuéscére to grow fat, 
i. pinguzs tat: sce -ESCE.} Becoming or growing 
fat, fattening; flourishing. 

1797 Soutney in Cottle Remix. 211 A very hrown-looking 
man, of most pinguescent, and fullmoon cheeks. 1832 
Fraser's Mag. V1. 716 Hagzis..is unctuously pinguescent. 
1852 Tatt’s AJag. XIX. 622 There are hundreds of nohle 
and self-denying men in the ranks of the Church Pinguescent. 

Pinguetude, -tudinous, erron. ff. Prneul-. 

|| Pinguicula (pingwiki#la). Also 9 erron. 
(in sense 2) pinguecula, and in anglicized form 
pinguecule. [{L. fem. sc. planta) of pingticiul-us 
fattish, dim. f. Azzgui-s fat. Introduced as a 
botanical name by Gesner, 1341, to represent Ger. 
Setthraut or butterwurz butterwort.] 

1. Zot. A genus of small stemless insectivorous 
bog plants (N.O. Lestrbulariacew characterized 
by thick yellowish-green greasy leaves and slender 
single-flowered scapes ; butterwort. 

1597 [see Butterwort} 1753 CuHameers Cycl. Supp. 
Pinguicula, hutterwort .. the name of a genus of plants. .: 
the flower consists of one leaf. 1885 S¢. James’ Gaz. 17 Aug. 
6/2 On its slopes grow tbe insect-capturing pinguicula [etc.], 

2. Path. A small blotch or growth of the con- 
junctiva, usually sitnated near the edge of the 


comea. 

1858 Mayne £.rfos. Lev., Pinguecula,..a pinguecule. 
1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1. 351 Pinguicule are small 
yellowisb growths situated beneath the conjunctiva, gene- 
rally near the outer and inner margins of the cornea. 

Pinguid \pingwid),@2. Also8pingued. Now 
usnally Aemorous or affected. [f. L. pingui-s adj., 
fat, or stem of *Pzugué-re (whence pinguésc- cre: 
see PINGUESCENT + -ID:; cf. gravid, languid, torpid, 
etc.).] Of the nature of, resembling, or abounding 
in fat; unctuous, greasy, oily ; of soil: rich, fertile. 

1635 SWAN Sec. JZ. v. § 2 (1643) 168 Hot and drie exhala- 
tions void of pinguid matter. 1769 R. Graves Euphrosyne 
(1776) I. 11g [He] snuffs the pinguid haunch's sav'ry steam. 
1867 Howe ts /fal. Journ. 111 A mighty mass of pinguid 
bronze, with a fat lisp. 

b. ¢ransf. and fig. 

1768-74 Tucker Lf. Nat. (1834) 1. 643 A pinguid, turgid 
style, as Tully calls the Asiatic rietoric. 1893 J. W. Parmer 
in Century J/ag. Dec. 258/1 The eyes of the Talbot swine 
stuck out with pinguid complacency. 

Pinguidity (pingwicditi). Also6erron. -edity. 
{f. prec. + -1TY.] Fatness; fatty matter. 

1597 A. M. tr. Gurllemeau's Fr. Chirurg, 23/1 Without 
applyinge any pinguiditye or oyles. 1599 — tr. Gadclhoner's 
Bk. Physick 28/2 Take a good Capone,..discide therof all 
bis pinguedity. 1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) Zaylor’s Goose 
Wks. 1. 103 The pinguidity or fecundious fat of the Gooses 
axungia (vulgarly called greace). 1858 Cham. Frail. X. 
235/1 His cheeks !—I never saw sucli bags of precy, 

+ Pinguie, a. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. pinguz-s 
fat.] Of the nature of fat, fatty. 

1637 VeNNeR Via Recta, etc., Tobacco 355 It eliquateth 
the pinguie substance of the kidnies. 

Pinguiferous (pingwi‘féras), @. Aemorous 
nonce-wit, [f. L. peugze2-s fat +-FEROUS.] Bearing 


or producing fat. 

1858 Tait’s Mag. XXII. 145 The pinguiferous slice from 
the salted swine. 

Pinguify, erron. form of PINGUEFY. 

Pinguin (pingwin). Also penguin, penquin 
(pinquin). [Origin unascertained.] A West Indian 
plant (Broneelia Pingutn) allied to the pine-apple, 
or its fruit; used in fevers and as an anthelmintic. 

It is not clear that Dampier’s penguin was a Bromelia. 

1696 PiuKENET Alyagesta 1k. 29 Ananas Americana syl- 
vestris altera minor Barbados et Insul# Jamaica nostratibus 
colonis Pinguin dicta. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. 263 There is 
a sort of fruit growing on these Islands (Chametly], cailed 
Penguins: and ’tis all the fruit they have. The Penguin 
fiuit is of two sorts, the yellow and the red. 17x1 in A. Dun- 
can Mariner's Chron, (1803) IIT. 316 We. .then attempted 
to get over the hill, but found it impossihle to force a way 
through the penguins, bryars, and other prickly plants which 
grew there. 1792 Mar. Rippett Voy. Madeira 85 The 
bromelia haratas, or pinguin, is a fruit resembling a small 
cucuinher in shape. 1871 Kincstey Aé¢ Last i, On one side 
of the path a hedge of Pinguin. 

attrié. 1756 P. Browne Famasca 147 This plant .. found 
climhing upon all the pinguin fences. 1894 ALicE SPINNER 
Study tn Colour 16 On tbe other side of the red pinquin 
spears she saw a flash of crimson. 

Pinguin, erron. form of PENGUIN. 

Pingui-nitescent(pi:ngwinaite’sént), a. s02ce- 
wa. [f. L. pingui-s fat + Nirescent.] Having 
a greasy lustre; shining with grease. 

1817 Coterincr Biog. Lit, x. (1882) 82 The lank, hlack, 
twine-like hair, pingui-nitescent. : : 

+ Pinguious, 2. Obs. [f. L. pinguz-s fat + 
-ous.] Of the nature of fat; fatty, oily. 

1747 tr. Astruc’s Fevers 104 These glands heing com- 
pressed, emit a pinguious substance. 1748 Phil. Trans. 
XLV. 558 Oil, or other pinguious Suhstances. 1764 /’70- 
jects in Ann. Reg. 145/1 Heat sufficient for sending off the 
pinguious [fr7zfed pinguinous] and alkaline parts. 

Pinguipedine (pingwi'pidain), a. (s6.) Ichth. 
[f. mod.L. /txguipedines, f. Pinguipés, f. pingut-s 
fat + p7s, ped- foot: sec -INE1.] Of or pertaining 
to the Pinguipedine, a subfamily of spiny-finned 


| pingezt) by A. Breithanpt, 1829, f. L. prrgeds fat : 
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tropical fishes of which the genus Pixguzfes is the 
type. b. sé. A fish of this family. 


Pinguite (pingwoit). Afi. [Named (Ger. 


see -ITE!,] An oil-green hydrated silicate of iron, 
of a soapy consistency ; a variety of CHLOROPAL. 

1831 Amer. Frul.Sci. XX. 197 Pinguite, a new argillaceous 
mineral. 1837 Dana ‘/in. 224 Closely allied to this species 
{Nontronite], is the Pinguite of Leonhard...Color siskin 
and oil-green... Extremely soft, resembling new-made soap. 
1850 Dauseny Atom. The. xii. (ed. 2) 410 Silicates that con- 
tain water..in which the water is simply united to the 
silicic comhination,..Exainple; Pinguite. 

Pinguitude (pi'ngwitizd). rare. [ad. L. pin- 
guitudo fatness, f. pengzis adj., fat.] Fatness. 
Also fig. Openness or wideness of a sound, 

1623 CockeramM 11, Fatnes, pizguitude. 1657 TOMLINSON 
Renou's Disp. 676 Juniper..will demit its oleaginous pin- 
guetude. 1822 Lams Gentle Giantess Misc. Wks. (1871) 363 
‘Yo her mighty bone, she hath a pinguitude withal. 1871 
R. Extis in Academy 1 Apr. 208 The pinguitude of the first 
letter will he found. .tostand inthe way of refining the second. 

Hence Pinguitn‘dinous a. rare. 

1870 C. J. Suitu Syn, §& Antonyms s.v. Adipose, Seba- 
¢eous. Pinguetudinons. 

+ Pitnguity. Oés. vare-°. 
guitas, £. pingui-s fat: see -TY.] 

1623 Cockeram, Mruguitie, fatnesse. 

Pin-head (pinjhed). [f. Pin 56. + HEAD s4,] 

l. The head of a pin, a pin’s head. Used as 
a type of something of very small] size or value; 
aud applied to things resembling a pin’s head, as 
smal] grains, etc. 

1662 R. Matuew Und. Alch. § 86. 116 No more then a 
pin-head, and not a great one neither, but about one quarter 
ofa grain. 1828 Craven Gloss, (ed. 2) s.v., It is not worth 
a pin-head. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. (ed. 6) 99 
Round spots of the size of a pin-head or lentil. 1892 WALsH 
Tea(Philad.) 74 The product of the first crop [of Gunpowder 
tea] is sometimes known as ‘ Pinhead’, from its extremely 
small, globular and granulated appearance. 1894 Da/sly 
News 11 June 6/2 To the majority.. it matters not a pin- 
head whether the Poems were the work of Ossian, the son 
of Fingal,. .orofa James MacPherson. 1904 Lougw. A/ag. 
Dec. 185 There can be no joy in always making the same 
pinhead by machinery. 

b. altvib. Resembling a pin’s head; very small 
and of rounded form; also fig. 

1835 Ure Philos. A/anuf. 23 The other seldom knowsany- 
thing beyond the pin-head sphere of his daily task. 1872 
O. W. Hotmes Poet Break/.-t. iii. (1885) 77 His sharp-nose 
and pin-head eyes. 1880 Sookseller 3 Feb. 236 Most of the 
covers so much admired for the ‘ pin-head ’ grain were really 
seal-skin and not morocco. 

2. A part of a plough: sce quot., and cf. quot. 
1727 S. Vv. PIN-HOLE 1. 

1805 Dickson Pract. Agric. I. Piate vii. go Pin head for 
regulating share, so as to form drains at different depths. 


3. The top of the pin or peg at quoits. 

1897 Crocketr Lads Love xviii, Shouts of triumph as 
the guide-paper was snatched from the pin-head and buried 
deep in the clay. . . 

Hence Pin-hea:ded a., having a head like that 
of a pin; sfec. of a flower = PIN-EYED; Pirn- 
hea:ding, the occupation of fitting the heads on 
pins (as formerly done, when the heads were made 
separately), i 

1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 361 Three trades..pin-heading, 
fustian-cutting, and factory work. 1861 Pin-headed [see 


Pin-EvED)- : 3 
Pinhoen: see Pinion 56.5 Pin-hold, Pin- 


hood, Pin-hook, etc.: see Pry sd.1 18. 

Pin-hole (pi-nhdél), 

1, A hole into which a pin or peg fits. 

1677 Moxon Mech, Exerc. 11. 19 The inside of the Hinge 
helow the Pin-hole of the Joynt. /4zd.26 If your Key is to 
have a Pin-hole, drill the hole in the middle of the end of 
tbe shank. 1727 BrapLtey Compl. Body Husb. 43 The pin- 
holes in the heam, the use of wbich is to make this plough 
cut more or less deep, hy fixing the wheels nearer to or 
farther from the paring-plate, 1880 A. J. Hirkins in Grove 
Dict. Mus. 1. 721/2 Single plates of metal, allowing room 
for the pin-holes [for the tuning-pins in a pianoforte] in the 
wooden hlock. 1891 P. G. Stone Archit. Antig. Isle of 
Wight 112 The slates..were thick, and still retained the 
original pin-holes. ; 

2. A hole made by a pin; any very smal] aper- 
ture or perforation resembling a pin-prick. 

1676 Wiseman Chirurg. Treat. 1. iv.28 The Breast had at 
first broke. .ina small pin-hole. 1822 Imison Se. 6 Art 1.233 
We can easily see through a small pin-hole ina piece of paper, 
1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull, 11. 330 The sensitizing solu- 
tion should he constantly watched to avoid pinholes, surface 
markings, ef de reste. 1897 Adlbutt’s Syst. Med. 111. 880 
The orifice of the appendix..may be a mere pinhole. : 

3. attrib. (in sense 2). Pertaining to, involving, 
or of the nature ofa pinhole or very small aperture ; 
of the size of a pin-prick. 

a 1853 Pereira Polarised Light (1854) 296 If we look ata 
pin or needle through a pin-hole aperture in acard. 1879 
St. George's Hosp. Rep. UX. 288 * Pinhole’ wound leading to 
fracture on tibia. /d%d¢. 419 A pinhole perforation was 
found in the sigmoid flexure, 

Ilence Pin-holed (pi'nhould) a. or pa. pple., per- 
forated with or as with pin-prick. 

1873 Browninc Red Cott. Nt..cap 69 Palace-panes Pin- | 
holed athwart their windowed filagree By twinklings sobered | 
from the sun outside. ; | 

Pinia: see PiNa 1, pine-apple. 


[f. L. type *piz- 


Fatness. 


PINION. 


Pinic (painik), a. Chem. [ad. F. pinigue, f. 
L. pinzs PINE 56,2: sce -1c.] Of, pertaining to, or 
derived from the pine-tree; spec. in /%222¢ acid, 
an acid (C4,11;,02) obtained from pine resin, 

1831 T. THomson Chem. fnorg. Bodies 11.145 In the year 
1826 M. aup inserted a notice in a periodical work that 
he had discovered Ainic acid in the resin called colophon. 
1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 166/1 When pinic acid is washed 
and boiled in water, it forms on cooling a hard brittle sub- 
stance, which hecomes hrown hy fusing. 1866 Watts Dict. 
Chem. IV, 650 Pinic acid is an amorphous resin, exactly 
like colophony, 

Pinicill, obs. variant of Pencit. 

Pinicoline (poini-kélain, -lin), 2. Zool. rare. 
[f£. L. type *pinzcola (f. pin-us pine + -co/a inhabi- 
tant) + -INE!.] ‘Phat inhabits pine-woods. 

1884 Coves Key V. Amer, Birds 418 Habits. .alpine and 
subboreal, pinicoline and pinivorous, 

Pinicolous (paini:kélas), a. Aas. //ist. rare. 
[f. as prec. + -ous.] Living or growing on pine- 
trees, or in pine- Woods. 

1858 Mayne /.xfos. Lex. Pinicolus,. .that which lives or 
grows on the pine,. . pinicolous. 

+ Pini‘ferous, ¢. Obs. rare—°. [f£.L. pinifer, 
f, pin-zts pine: sce -FEROUS.] Bearing or pro- 
ducing pinc-trees, 

1656 in Lount Glossogr. 

Piniform (piniffim), a. [f. L. type *pivz7- 
form-is, f. pin-us pine: see -ForM.]  llaving the 
form or shape of a pine-cone. /%72éform decussation ; 


sce quots. 

1890 Piitincs Wal. Aled, Dict., Piniform decussation, 
decussation of the pyramids, superior; interolivary layer. 
1893 Syd. Soc. Le.xv., Pliniform) decussation, name for the de- 
cussation of the superior pyramids of the medulla oblongata. 

Pining (painin), vé/.5d. [f. PINE v. +-1NG LJ 
The action of the verb PINE, 

+1. The infliction or undergoing of pain (bodily 
or mental); torment, torture; affliction, suffering. 

¢1175 Lams. f/om.97 Hi neren aferede of nane licamliche 
pinunge. ¢1315 SHOREHAM Poems 1. 1110 3yf hys saule 
after hys debe Soffrey harde pynynge. ¢1460 7 ozuueley 
Alyst. xx. 499 My sawll is heuy agan» the deth and the sore 
pynyng. 1530 Patscr. 2354/2 Pynyng of a man in prisone 
to confesse the trouthe, forture. 

2. Exhaustion or wasting away by suffering, 
disease, or want of food; starvation; languishing ; 
intense longing (for something). 

a1400 Sir Lenes 86/1645+8 (MS. E.) Sende me mete & 
drynk..pou woost alle byng, Al my nede and my pynyng. 
1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Jan. 48 With mourning pyne 
I, you with pyning mourne. 1621 T. Wittiamsox tr. Goulart’s 
Wise Vieillard 99 Consumptions, or pynings away of the 
hodie. a@1656 Hates Gold. Revi. 1. (1673) 245 One of them 
. resolved to die, by pining and abstaining fiom..sustenance. 
1847 PusHNELL Chr. Nurt. i. iii. (1861) 286 The bitter pains 
and pinings of unsatisfied bunger. 1898 Ad/butt's Syst. 
Med. V. 479 In pining... we note loss of water, loss of plasma, 
and loss of red corpuscles, . 

b. spec. A disease of sheep, characterized by 


a wasting away of the body. 

1804 in /vans. Hight, Soc. Scot. (1807) 111.404 Pining. .is 
..Most severe upon young sheep. 1846 J. Baxter Léédr. 
Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 11. 372 Two exterminating diseases, 
the pining and the foot-rot, neither of which was known in 
that district till the extermination of the moles. 

ce. concr, pl. Results of pining or withering (in 


qnot., withered or withering leaves). 

1849 M. Arnotp Dream, On the wet umhrage of their 
glossy tops On the red pinings of their forest floor. [Cf. 
Worpsw. Jew-Trees (1803) 22 A pillared shade, Upon 
whose grassless floor of red-hrown hue, By sheddings from 
the pining umbrage tinged Perennially.] ; 

3. attrib. + Pining-stool, a stool for punishment, 
a cucking-stool; pi‘ning-house, -lair, a place 
where animals for slaughter are previously shut up 
to fast; = Aunger-house (LIUNGER sd. 4 e). 

¢1230 Hali Jerid. 35 Pe care azain bi pinunge brahen 
hinimed be nihtes slepes. ¢ 1315 SHOREHAM Poerts 1, 2202 
He by-beld hyne per a set, Ky3t atte hys pynyng stake. 
1362 Lanai. P. Pi. A. 1. 69 To punisschen on pillories or 
on pynnyng stoles [B. 11. 78 pynynge stoles] Brewesters, 
Bakers, Bochers and Cookes. 1802 Hull Aduertiser 4 Dec. 
2/2 Pining-house. 1875 Gainsburgh News 25 Sept., ‘'o he 
let. .hutcher’s shop, with slaughter-house, pining-house, and 
every convenience. 1893 JVArtly Gaz. 3 Nov. 3/6 In two 
instances tbe pining-lairs or hunger-houses are within the 
[butchers’] shops or open directly into them. P 

Pining, Af/.a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2] That 
pines (see the verb); ttormenting, afflicting (0ds.); 
consuming, wasting; languishing. ; ; 

a1240 Wohunge in Cott. Hom. 269 Al fat pinende pik ne 
walde bain bunche bote a softe hekinde bad. 1387-8 T. Usk 
Test. Love. vi. (Skeat) 1. 77 To dwelle in this pynande 
prison. 1583 Aliddlesex County Rec, I. 137 [Visitation of 
a certain Semi called) the pining siknes. 1611 Bisre 
fsa. xxxviii. 12 He will cut mee off with pining sicknesse. 
1742 Gray Eton 65 Pining Love shall waste their youth. 
1817 Coeripce Sibyl. Leaves, On revisiting Seashore iii, 
Fashion’s pining Sons and Daughters. 

Hence Piningly adv. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's fnst. 1.3 When the dull hard- 
nesse, which y¢ wicked do desirously labor to get to despise 
God withal, doth lie piningly in their hartes. 1821 CLare 
Vill. Minstr. 1.56 Small the wage he gains That many a 
child most piningly maintains. 

Piniolate, variant of PiGNoLATE Ods. 

Pinion (pinyan), 56.1 Forms: 5 pynyon, 6 
pynnyon, -nion, pinnyan, 6-7 pynion, pin- 


See 


PINION. 


(njeon, 
OF. Pignon, in Froissart ¢1400 in pl. ‘wing- 
feathers, wings, pinions’, a collateral form of OF. 
penon, pennox (also ‘feather of an arrow’, and 
‘streamer, pennon’) = It. femzone, orig. plume 
(cf. ennoncello little plume or feather), also 
streamer, pennon; a Romanic angmentative of L. 
penna (also written pia) feather, wing-feather, 
wing (PEN 50.2), (See Godef. pennon 2, the same 
word as his fenton.) Pinion thus preserves the lit. 
sense of Romanic penndne, while PENNON has the 
transferred sense of ‘ streamer’.] 

1. The distal or terminal segment of a bird’s wing ; 
hence (chiefly foes. or rhet.), a wing, esp. of a bird 
(always with refercnce to its use for flight). 

1440 Prof. Parv. 400f2 Pynyon, of a wynge, fennula. 
1530 Paiscr. 25472 Pynnyon of a wyng, dout de seste, 1538 
Etyot, Armus,..the pynion of a fowle. 1593 Draytox 
Eclogues v. 58 With nimble Pineons shall direct her flight 
1594 — /dea 780 To prove the Pynions, it ascends the 
Sxyes. @ 1633 Austin Jledit. (1635) 255 How oft do they 
(Angels] with golden Pinions cleave The flitting skies like 
flying Pursevant? 1755 Gray Progr. Poesy 11. ui, Nor the 
pride, nor ample pinion, That the Theban Eagle bear 
Sailing with supreme dominion ‘Thro’ the azure deep 
of air. 1821 Montcomery //ymn, ‘//ail to the Lord's 
Anointed’, Far as the eazle’s pinion Or dove’s light wing can 
soar, 1855 Loner. Ataw. xix, First a speck, and then a 
vulture, Hill the airis dark with pinions. 1865 Livincstone 
Zambesi xxi. 426 One (weaver-bird] glides witb quivering 
Pinions to the centre of the open space. 

b. In carving, The part of a wing corresponding 
to the fore-arm. Formerly applied to the wing as 
a whole. 

1655 Motrer & Benner /fealth's lunpr. 1746) 203 Vhe 
Pinions of Geese, Hens, Capons and Chickens, are of good 
Nourishment. 1741 RicHarpson Pamela (1824) I. 180, 
I will help thee to a pinion, or hreast, or anything. 1875 
Becton's tiveryday Cookery 507 Run a skewer through the 
pinion and thigb ito the body to the pinion and thigh on 
the other side. .J/od. ‘Shall I give you a wing?’ ‘Yes; 
but take off the pinion.’ 

+e. The shoulder-blade of a quadruped. Oés. 
1545 E1.yor, Adz is also the pinton of the shulder of a beast. 

qd. The human arm. (Azmorous.) 

1848 THackeray Bk, Snobs, Club Snobs i, The Standard 
under his left arm, the Géode under the other pinion. 

2. fig. \n reference to things poetically repre- 
sented as having wings.) 

1602 Marston Antouto’s Rev. ww. v, The gloomie wing of 
night begins to stretch His lasie pinion over all the ayre. 
3638 Drums. or Hawtn. /rene Wks. (1711) 166 ‘To league 
is imperiously to command their king and sovereign to cut 
short his pinions, and strive to be more than his equal, 1932 
Pore Ess. A/a i. gt Hope humbly then; with trembling 
Pinions soar. 1791 E.. Darwix Bot, Gard 1. 110 When light 
clouds on airy pinions sail. 1850 Near //ymn, ‘ The strain 
upraise of joy and praise’, Ye winds on pinions light ! 

3. The ontermost feather, or any flight-feathcr, 
of a bird’s wing; a pinion- feather. 

1545 Ascuau J7o.xroph. (Arb.) 231 The seconde fether in 
some place is better than the pinion in other some. 1606 
Suaks. Ant. & Cé. i. xi 4 An argument that he is pluckt, 
when bither He sends so poore a Pinnionof his Wing. 1858 
Simmonvs Dict, Trade, Pinton,..the quills from the joint 
farthest from the body of the wing of the goose or swan, 
used for making pens. 

+b. The shaft ofa feather; a quill, Ods. rare—'. 
1697 tr. C'tess D'Aunoy's Trav. (2705) 4 Our Beds.. being 

stuck with Feathers whose Pinions ran into our sides. 

+4. Applied to some kind of cinbcllishment 
worn on the shoulders or sleeves of women’s 
dresses in tuc 16th and 17the. Cf. Pintonrne sé. 

1583 Stuspes Anat. dbus. 1. (1879) 73 The Women..hune 
dublets and Terkins,..made with wings, welts, and pinions 
on the shoulder points. 1650 R. Starytton Strada's Low 
C. Warres wv. 78 The pinnions of their sleeves, which they 
call wings, are laid with silk fringe of divers colours. 

5. The anterior border of an insect’s wing; esp. 
in com, in collectors’ names of moths, e. g. Pr270n- 
spolled Pug( Eupithecia consignata), Pinton-spotted 
Yellow (Venilia guadrimaculata). 

17z0 Acpin -Vat. //ist. Eng. Insects Pl. XCV. text, A 
yellowish moth with hrown clouds towards the pinions of 
the upper wings. 1775 Moses Harris Engl. Lepidoptera 
39 No. 275 Pinion, white spotted,.. on clm trees in hanging 
wood. No.276 Pinion, double spotted,..brown, having two 
white spots on the sector edge. 1832 Rennie Butterflics & 
Joths 135, 145. 1869 E. Newman Brit, Moths. 118/2 The 
Pinion-spotted Pug. 
+6. 7//er. Applied tothe saltire and the chevron. 

1486 BE, St. Albans, (ler. By b, Ther be in armys calde 
ij. pynyonys, Oon is Whan the feeld his a sawtrl .. The 
secunde pynyon is called cheffrounce. 

+7. See quot. Ods. (? error, from PiN10N z.) 

1736 Ainsworth Let, Dict., Pinions, or manicles for the 
hands, manice. Pinions, or fetters for the feet, compedcs. 
{Whence 1755 in JoHNson.]} 

8. altrib. and Comh., as pinion-fealher ; pinion- 
bones, the bones of the manus or distal joint of 
a wing; pinion-claw, a horny claw borne by the 
index or pollex of certain birds. 

1485 2k. St, Albans Bj, The federis that sum call the 
pynyon feder. 160x Hottano Piiny 1. 300 The pinion 
feathers blacke, the vpper plume reddish. 1678 Ray 
Willughby's Ornith. 300 The Sarcel is the extreme pinion 
feather in a Hawk’s wing. 1880 Browninc Dram. /dyl/s, 
Pietro 156 The eaglet callow Needs a parent’s pinion-push to 
quit the eyrie’s edge, 1884 G. ALLEN in Longm. Mag. 
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-oun’, -nion, 7 pyneon, 6- pinion. [a. | Jan. 295 The Australian bush-turkeys have also the rudi- 


ment or last relic of a primitive pinion-claw. 

Pinion (pinyon), sd.2 Obs. exc. dia/. Also 
3 pynun, 4 pynoun. fa. OF. fenon, fArnitn 
(Godef.), mod.F. figron in same sense, Romanic 
auginentative of L. p72 battlement, pinnacle.] 
A battlement, pinnacle, or gable; = Picnonx *, 
Pinion-end, dial. pinning-end, a gable-end. 

(1278 Bursar's Roils, Merton in Archzol, Frul. 11. 142 
Itein ijs. ved. liberat. predicto Nicholao pro xiij pedibus de 
pynun table] @1300 Cursor A/, 12958 (Cott; Pe warlau.. 
sett him on pe hei pinion (Gots. pingnion, Faix/. pynoun}] O 
pe temple o pe tun. 1882 T. Harpy Two ona Jower Il. 
li. 23 The wind have blown down the chimley..and the 
pinning-end with it. 1888 E, Laws Little Eng. beyond 
Wales 421 Pinion or Pine-end, the gable end of a house; 
French fignon, a gable. 

Pinion (pinyan), 54.3 Afech. [ad. mod.F. pig- 
non in same sense (Paré 16th c.), Sp. frvion tooth 
of a wheel, pinion, a spec. application of OF. 
pignon battlement (see prec.), the teeth of a wheel 
being compared to thc crenellations of battle- 
ments.) A small cog-wheel the teeth of which 
engage with those of a larger one; also a spindle, 
arbor, or axle, having cogs or teeth which engage 
with the teeth of a wheel. (The tecth or cogs of 
a pinion are distinctively called /eaves.) Pinion 
and rack, also rack and pinion: see Rack sb.? 6. 

1659 Leak MWaterwks. g If the Wheel A be turned by the 
Pinton C of 10, Teeth. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. I, 
Pinton of Report, is that Pinion in a Watch which ts 
commonly fixed on the Arbor of the Great Whecl.,; it driveth 
the Dial Wheel, and carrieth about the Hand. 1815 J. 
Ssutu Panorama Sc. 4 Art 1. 358 If the teeth of wheels 
and the leaves of pinions consisted of materials perfectly 
hard, and were accurately formed..they would act on each 
other not only with uniform force, but also without friction. 
1867 J. Hoce A/icrosc. 1. i.g Capable of various adjustments, 
and regulated by a pinion and rack. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as pinion-flank, -shaft, 
-work; pinion-bottoming-file, pinion-file, fine 
knife-edged files used in wateh-making; pinion- 
gauge, fine callipers used by watch-makers, 
pinion-jack (sec quot.); pinion-leaf, each of 
the cogs or tccth ofa pinion (LEAF sd. 13); pinion- 
wire: see quot. 1854. 

1884 F. J. Britren Jivatch & Clock, 242 A file cutting 
only on the edge is more generally called a safe sided lever 
notch file, or a “pinion bottoming file. 1875 Knicut Dict, 
Mech.,*Piniton-/Ale(Watch-making),a knife-hle employed by 
watchmakers. 1884 F. ti Bartren Watch & Clock. 288 
The *pinion flanks sbould be hypocycloidal in fori. 1875 
Knicnt Dict. Mech, “Pinion.gage. 1884 F. J. Britten 
Watch & Clockm, 193 (A] Pinion Guage. .lis} a guage used 
by watchmakers for taking the height of pinion shoulders 
and other measurements. 1884 Knicur Dict. A/ech. Suppl., 
“Pinion Jack (Milling), a jack for raising the stone pinion 
out of gear. 1884 F. J. Drirten Watch §& Clock. 37 Vhe 
tendency of “pinion leaves to butt the wheel teeth. 1844 
Stepuens BE, Farin 11.137 Vhese plummer-blocks are bolted 
down to the top-rails of the frame, to which also the separate 
bearings of the epiatensane fts are.. bolted. 1795 J. Aikin 
Manchester 311 The drawing of * pinion wire originated here. 
1884 F. J. Britten Watch & Clock. 194 Pinion wire.,steel 
wire drawn with corrugations resembling pinion leaves, from 
which pinions are made. 1829 Nat. Philos. 1. Mechanics 
i. vil 28(U. Kn. Soc.), A system of tooth and *pinion-work. 

+Pi-nion,sé.4 Ods. [Perb. a use of Pixton 56.1] 


Name of an obsolete card-game. 

63554 /nterlude of Vonth (1849) 38 At the cardes I can 
teche you to play, At the.. Post, pinion, and also auinsase. 

Pinion, 52.5 

1. Anglicized form of Sp. pivion, Pg. pinkao, pl. 
pinhées (sometimes written Arrzhoens), in full frn- 
hoes do Brasil, kernels of Brazil, the seed of /a- 
tropha Curcas, the Physic-nut of South America. 
Sec also Picron ! 2. 

1577 Framrton Joyful News 1. (1536) 22 They doe bryng 
from the newe ais certeyne Pinions or Carnels, wberwith 
the Indians dyd purge themselues: they bee like to our 
Pinions, which do growe out of our Trees. [1648 W. Piso 
Hist. Nat. Brasil. w. xi. 83 De Munuduy-guaca, Lusitanis 
Pinkhoes do Brasil, ejusque usu in Medicina. 1648 Marc- 
GRAVE //ist. Rerum Nat, Brasil. i. iii. 96 Mondubigvacy 
Prasiliensibus, Pixhones Lusitanis, mihi Vax cathartica. 
1822 Sara H. Cocerivce tr. Acc. Abipones 11. 261 In the 
Northern part of Paraguay there grows a nut called Prion 
de] Paraguay by the Spaniards, and by physicians nx 
Cathartica. 1884 Dymock Alat, Aled, W. India ww. 573 
Fatropha multifida...The seeds are powerfully purgative 
and emetic. In Brazil an oil called ‘ Pinhoen’ 1s extracted 
from them and is used as an emetic.} . 

2. Anglicized spelling of PrXon, the American 
Nut-pine. 

1860 Bartirtt Dict. Amer. (ed. 3), Pinion (Span. pitton), 
a species of pine-tree, growing on the head waters of the 
Arkansas. 

Pinion, 54.6 lVoollen Manuf. [erron. ad. 
F. peignon combings, f. perguer to eomb.]  ( pi.) 
The short refuse wool remaining after the combing 
process; ‘noils’. 

1780 A. Younc Tour /re/. 11. 18 To each stone there ts 
one pound and three quarters of pinions of short wool that 
comes out in the combing. 1847-78 Hattiwett, /intons, 
refuse wool. Somerset. 1886 Ecworrny I”. Somerset Word- 
6k., Pintons...Vhis word..is thoroughly West Country. In 
other parts tbis regular article of commerce is called ‘noils’, 

Pinion (pi‘nyan), v.  [f. Pinion 54.1] 

1. ¢rans. To cut off the pinion of one wing, or 


PINIPICRIN. 


otherwise disable or bind the wings, in order to 
prevent a bird from flying. (With the bird, or 
the wing, as obj.) 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach'’s Husb. 1. (1586) 169 They that 
meane to fatte Pigions, .some..do soitly tie their Legges :.. 
some vse onely to pinion them. 1641 Best Farim. Bhs. 
(Surtees) 123 The swanners gette up the young swannes 
about Midsummer,.and then doe they allsoe pinnion them, 
cuttinge a joynte of theire right winges. @1667 CowLey 
Ess. Verse «& Prose, Shortness of Life, Suppose, thou 
Fortune couldst to T’ameness bring, And clip or pinion her 
wing. 1727 PAthp Quaril (1816) 67 ‘Vhe two old ducks.. 
being pinioned, could not fly away. 1849 D. J. Browne 
Amer, Poultiy Vd. (1855) 242 They..should have been 
pinioned at the first joint of the wing. 

2. To bind the arms of any one, so as to deprive 
him of their use; to disable by so binding; to 
shackle. (With the person, or the arms, as obj.) 

1558 PHaer nerd 11. Civ, The shepeherdes..a yongman 
hane ycaught, And pynyond with his handes behind onto the 
kyng him brought. ¢ 1611 Crarman /érad xxi. 31 All their 
hands he pinnioned behinde With their owne girdles, a 1680 
Butter Kem. (1759) 11. 84 He carries his elbows backward, 
as if he were pinioned like a trust-up Fowl. 1726 Swirt 
Gulliver wi, i, Finding us all prostrate upon our faces..they 
fupned us with strong ropes. 1852 Jl’ilson's Tales Borders 

<X. 54 Phe sailors attempted to pinion Peter’s arms. 

b. éransf. and fig. 

62x T. Witttamson tr. Genldart’s Wise Vieillard 70 Feare 
inuades them, and pynions them vp. 1641 Mitton Auimadz, 
iii, Wks. 1851 II]. 210 Laying before us universall proposi- 
tions, and then thinks..to pinion them with a limitation. 
3781 Cowrer 772th 133 Yon ancient prude .. Her elbows 
pitioned close upon her hips. 

e. To bind fast 4o something, or together. 

a 1652 J. Smit Sed. Dise. v. 135 Those dismal apprehensions 
which pinion the souls of mento mortality. a16go0 Rusuw. 
Fist, Coll, (1721) V.131 ‘Vhe Prisoners. being pinion’d two 
and two together by the Arms. 1742 Pore Dune. iv. 134 
And while on Fame’s triumphal Car they ride, Some Slave 
of mine be pinion’d to their side. 1764 Cuurcnitte Gotham 
n. 164 Let me. praise their heav’n, tho’ pinion’d down 
to earth. 183: T. L. Peacock Crotchet Castle xviii, Mr. 
‘Toogood..contrived to slip a ponderous coat of mail over 
his shoulders, which pinioned his arms to his sides, 

Hence Pi'nioning wv/. sb. 

1828 in P. L. Sclater Nec. Progr. Zool. Soc. (1901) 150, 
11 wild ducks. .caught for the purpose of pinioning. 

attrib, 1864 Satain Daily Ted. 21 Sept., Caleraft with his 
Pinioning straps. 1894 MWestm, Gaz 12 Dec. 7/2 The con- 
vict..quietly submitted to the pinioning operations. 

+ Piniona'de. O/s. In 4 pynyon-, pyn- 
(n)on-, 4-5 pynenade. f[app. f. some form of 
Romanic pinion (cf. Pienon!, Pinion 56.5), f. L. 
pinca pine-nut + -ape. (Prob. in OF. or AF.)] 
A comfit or conserve of which pinc-nuts formed 
a characteristic ingredient. 

1329 Acc. Exch. K. R. Bd. 383 No.gm. 4 Pro. .ccclxxxj lb. 
qr. gingebr'et Pynonad .v, Ib. gariohlorum. 1353-4 Durham 
Ace. Kolls (Surtees) 554 In duabus copulis de Pynyonade et 
de Gyngebrede, cum duabus libris de anys confyt xvilis. vilid. 
€ 1390 Form of Cury li. (1780) 31 Pynnonade. Take Almandes 
iblanched and drawe hein sumdell thicke with gode broth.. 
set on the fire and seep it,..take Pynes yfryed in oyle oper 
in greece and perto white Powdour douce. 1390-1 Earl 
Derby's Exp. (Camden) 19 Pro iiij lb. pynenade ad xiiij d., 
ilijs. viijd. ¢x440 Anc. Cookery in [lousch. Ord. (17903 
450 At the seconde course jussett, pynenade to potage. 

Pinioned (pi-nyand),a. [f. Pixion s6,1+ -ED2.] 
Ilaving pinions or wings; winged. Also in para- 
synthetic comb., as strong-pinioned, swift-pinioned. 

¢ 1440 Promp, Parv, 400/2 Pynyonyd, fennulatus. 1552 
Hutoet, Pynnioned, armatus, pennulatus. 1697 DrvDen 
Virg. Past. 1x. 36 Thy Name, O Varus..The Wings of 
Swans, and stronger pinion'd Rhyme, Shall raise aloft. 1765 
J. Brown Chr, Frail. (1814) 204 What pinioned notions come 
and go! 1792 SoutHry /e¢é. (1856) 1. 12 The cherub choir 
.-bend their pinioned heads to hear. 

Pi-nioned, ff/.a. [f. Pinion v, + -Ep1.] In 
senses of the verb. a. Of a bird: Having the 
wings maimed or confined. b. Having the arms 
bound so as not to be moved; shackled. 

1567 Drant Horace, Fist, un. i, G vj, Captiue kinges.. 
with pinnyand armes behinde. 1647 R.Stapy_ton Zuvena/ 
181 Least on us they fall, And to the barre their pinneon'd 
masters call. 1742 Ricnarpson /amela IV. 319 A miserable 
little pinion‘d Captive. 1892 Dai/y News 28 Jan. 5/1 A pair 
of pinioned wild duck. .that is, whose wings had been so 
cut that they were unable to fly. 

+ Pinioning, sd. Ods. [f. Pinton sb.1+-1xcl.] 
= Pinion sé.! 4. 

1597-8 Br. Hace Saé. in. vii. gr His sleeues halfe hid with 
elbow-pineonings, As if he ment to flie with linnen wings. 

+Pinionist. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Pinton 56.1 + 
-1st.] A winged creature. 

1613 W. Browne rit. Past... iv, The flitting pinnionists 
of ayre, 

Pinionless, @. rare. 
Without pinions ; wingless. 

1894 Temple Bar Mag. Cl. 514 The pinionless fosterer of 
one’s immaturity. 

Pinipicrin (painipi‘krin). Chem. [f. L. prn-us 

ine + Gr. mexp-ds bitter +-1n.] A bitter substance 
(CooH 36911) obtained from the needles and bark 
of Scotch fir (P2ius sy/vestris), and the leaves of 
the American Arbor-vitae ( Thuja occidentalis). 

1866 Watts Dict. Chent. 1V. 651 The needles, after ex- 
haustion with alcohol, still retain a little pinipicrin. . .Pini- 
picrin is a bright yellow powder, which. . becomes..trans- 
parent and inobile at 100%, and solidifies on cooling to a 


[f as prec. + -LEss.] 


PINITE. 


brownish-yellow..mass. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Pinipicrin,.. 
a brown, bitter, amorphous glucoside. 

Pinite! (pitn-, poinoit). A/iz.  [ad. Ger. pintt 
(Karsten, 1800), from its locality, the Pini mine, 
Schneeberg, Saxony: sce -1re}! 2b.] A hydrons 
silicate of aluminium and potassinm, occurring in 
various crystalline forms. 

1805 R. Jameson Syst. AZinx. 11. 552 Pinite. .occurs seldom 
massive. 1811 Pinkerton Petrvalogy I. 217 Pinite, with 
gold pyrites and native gold. 1859 Pace Geol. Terms (1865) 
360 Pinite,a variety or sub-species of iolite. 

Pinite 2? (poitnoit). Chem. fa. F. pinite, f. L. 
pinus PinE sh.2: see -iTE! 4.] A crystallizable 
saccharine substance (C,H,,0,,) obtained from the 
sap of two species of pine-trec, Piss dambertiana 
and P. sabtnxiana, 

1857 Mitter Llew. Chen W1. 70 A modification of man- 
nite (CgH.6Os), to which the name of A/zrte has been given, 
has been found by Berthelot in the juice of the Prxxs 
Lambertiana. 1873 Watts Fownes’ Chem, (ed. 11) 629. 


Pinivorous (peinitvoras), a. [f. L. pin-us 
pine + -vorous.] That feeds on pine-kernels. 

1884 [see PinicoLine]. 

|| Pinjane (‘pinidgén). Also pinjeen. [Manx 
= Gael. bixndean, Ir. binidean rennet.) ‘Curds 


and whey’ (E. D. D.). 


1887 T. E. Brown Doctor, etc. 152 A man can’t live upon 
pin-jane. 1894 Hatt Caine J/an2zman 306 A spoonful of 


cold pinjane, Nancy. 

Pink (pink), 56.1. Now chiefly //zs¢. Forms: 
5-7 pinck, 6 pyncke, 6-7 pin(c)ke, 7 pynke, 
6- pink. [app. a. MDn. pinche, pinke, name of 
a small sea-going ship, also a fishing-boat (1477-8 
in Verw. & Verdam), in Kilian pzxck, mod.Du. 
pink; in MLG., LG., and mod.Ger. pizke; also 
F. pingue (1690 in Furetiere, przguet 1634 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), It. féco: ulterior origin unknown 
(Jal).] A sailing vessel ; orig. one of small size 
used for coasting and fishing, described as flat- 
bottomed and having bulging sides; in the 17th 
and 18the. applied to ships of considerable size, 
esp. war-ships; see also quot. 1794. A common 
characteristic in later times appears to have been 
a narrow stern: cf. piuk-stern, -sterned in b. 

The description of the Dutch pinks and that of the pinks 
of the Mediterranean differ considerably: see the quots. 

+ Sword pint, one provided with lee-boards (Du. zwacrd 
(sweerd Kilian) a lee-board}, 

1471 Se. Acts Fas. [11 (1814) 11. 100/2 Pat certain lordes 
.. & burowis ger mak or get Schippis buschis & vper 
gret pynk botes witht nettes & al abilzementes ganing 
parfor for fysching. 1545 St. Papers Hen. VIII, 1. 792 
They mete also three Flemishe pynckes, laden with pouderd 
codde. 1545 AscHam Zexoph. (Arb.) 153 In Winter and 
rough wether, small bootes and lytle pinkes forsake the 
seas. 1873-80 Baret AZ. P 380 A Pinke,a little ship, 1601 
J. Reyvmor Obs. Dutch Fishing in I’hentx (1721) 1. 228 
Above 1000 Sail of Pinks, Welboats, Dogger boats take Cod, 
Ling, and other Fish there. 1616 Carr. Smitu Descr. New 
Eng. 12 The poore Hollanders..hauing 2 or 3000 Busses, 
Flat bottomes, Sword pinks, ‘odes, and such like. 1688 
Lond, Gaz. No. 2352/3 The Pink lost her Top-mast and 
Sprit-sail, had her Main-Yard broke, and her Hull and 
Rigging very much torn. 1710 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 11. 
s.v., The Bends and Ribs compassing so as that her Sides 
buldge out very much; wherefore these Pinks are difficult 
to be boarded. They are often used for Store-Ships, and 
Hospital-Ships, in the Fleet. 1742 Fietpinc Fos. Andrews 
11. xvii, The villains... put me, a man, and a boy, into a little 
bad pink, in which..we at last made Falmouth. 1748 
Anson's Voy... ii. 14 Vhe two Victuallers were Pinks, .. of 
about four hundred, and..two hundred tons burthen. 1769 
Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789), Pixk, a name given to a 
ship with a very narrow stern; whence all vessels..whose 
sterns are fashioned in this manner, are called pzuk-sterned, 
1787 Eart Matmessury Diartes & Corr. 11. 367, 1 have 
determined to dispatch a pink from Scheveling. 1794 
Rigging & Seamanship \. 236 Pinks are mediterranean- 
vessels, and differ from the Xebec only in being more lofty, 
and not sharp in the bottom, as they are vessels of burthen. 
They have Iong narrow sterns, and three masts, carrying 
latteen-sails. 1823 Scott /cveri/ xviii, Suppose me.. 
detained in harhour bya revenue pink, 1867 SmytH Saélor's 
Word-bh, Pink, a ship with a very narrow stern, having a 
small square part above. The shape is of old date, but 
continued, esp. by the Danes, for the advantage of the 
quarter-guns, by the ship's being contracted abaft. 

fig. ar6z5 Virtrcuer Woman's Prize u. vi, This pinck, 
this painte:l foist, this cockle-boat, ‘Io hang her fights out, 
and defie ne, friends, A well known man of war. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as pink-boat (see quot, 
1471 above), pink-rigged adj.; pink-snow,a snow 
resembling a pink in build; pink-stern, a stern 
like that of a pink; hence, a small vessel having 
a narrow stern; so pink-sterned a, (cf.1769 above). 

1g1x W. Sutnertann Shipburld, Assist. 60 For round or 
pink-stern'd Ships. 1722 Forster in Ail. Trans. XXXII. 
roo A small innleSnow, called the Richard and Elizabeth. 

1789 Aun. Reg. 64/2 A French privateer..fell in with an 
English brig, pink-stern about 100 tons burthen. 1808 A. 
Parsons 77av. viii. 169 The galliote which the Eagle had 
taken ..is built forward like a London wherry, with a pink 
or lute stern, 1861 L. L. Nowie /cedergs 77 A pink-sterned 
schooner, of only sixty-five tons. /éfd. 89 At eight o'clock, 
our brave little pink-stern was lying at anchor in her haven. 
1867 SmytH Saélor's Word-bk., lute, or Fluyt, a pink- 
rigged fly-boat. /biéd., Pinkstern, a very narrow boat on 
the Severn. 1890 in Haswell A/aister (1895) 112 In 1833... 
I sailed in the well-known old Liberty and Property—a 
collier with ‘pink’ stern; the last of her race, I believe. 
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Pink (pink), 54.2, penk (penk). Forms: a. 
5- penk, 7 penck, penke; also 8-9 pank. 8B. 
7 pinck, 7- pink. [Origin obscure: cf. dial. 
Ger. pink(e fem., (1) minnow, (2) small salmon, (3) 
a kind of eel. The historical Eng. form was fev, 
for which Azz began to appear in 17th c., and has 
been adopted in fishery statutes in sense 2. 

It has no connexion with Aixzk the flower, nor witb pik 
the colour, as erroneously assumed by some.] 

1. Aminnow. Now diaé. 

a. &1490 Botoner /fin. (1778) 358 Yn Wye-water sunt.. 
penkys. 1651-3 ‘I. Barker Art of Angling 4 The angling 
with a Menow, called in some places Pencks [ecd. 1820, 
Pincks}. 1653 Watton Angler iv.93 With a Worm, ora 
Minnow (which some call a Penke). 1787 Grose Province. 
Gloss., Pank, or Pink, a minnow. N. 1828 C. Croker 
Fatry Leg. \1.57 Penk or Pink [is] the name of the little 
fish more comnionly called in England minnow, 1891 A. 
Lane in Lougut. Mag. Aug. 446 An artificial penk. 

B. 21687 Cotton Angler's Ballad ii. Poems (1689) 76 And 
full well you may think, If you troll with a Pink, One 
[fishing-rod] too weak will be apt to miscarry. 1755 Joun- 
son, Pink..6. Afish; the minnow. 1787, 1828 [seea]. 1879 
Miss Jackson Shrofsh. Word-bk., Pink,.. the Minnow, 
(E. D. D. cites it also from Sheffield, Derbysh., Leicester, 
Notts, Cheshire, & Warwicksh.} 

2. A young salmon before it becomes a smolt; 


a samlet, parr. 

1828 Sporting Mag. XXII. 26 There are a great number 
of samlets or pinks. 1861 Act 24 & 25 Vict. c. 109 § 4 All 
migratory fish of the genus salinon, whether known by the 
names..salmon.. parr, spawn, pink, last spring, hepper, last- 
brood,..or by any other local name. 1886 S¢. Wicholas 
Aug. 740/2 Presently the alevin grows into the fry, or 
pink, which is an absurd little fislh about an inch long, 
goggle-eyed, and with dark bars on its sides. 

Pink (pink), 5d.3 [f. Pink v.1, q. v. for Forms. } 

+1. A hole or eyelet punched in a garment for 
decorative purposes; also, scalloping done for the 
same purpose: cf, PinkinG vb/, 5.1, pinking-iron. 

151z icc. Lad. High Treas. Scot. 1V. 215 Item,..for iiije 
powdringis and pinkis to the sam goune, ..xijs. 1598 FLorio, 
Tagliuzzi, small pinks, cuts or iagges in clothes. 1599 LB. 
Jonson Cynthia's Rew. v. iv, Is this pinke of equall propor- 
tion to this cut? 1632 — Afagu. Lady ui. iv, You had 
rather have An ulcer in your body, than a pink More in 
your clothes. 

+2. A stab with a poniard, rapier, ete. Ods. 

16or Weever Mirx, Afart. Cj, At a great word she will 
her poynard draw, Looke for the pincke if once thou giue 
the lye. 1638 Forp Lady's Trial wu. 1, The fellow’s a 
shrewd fellow at a pink. 

b. A shot-wonnd. 

1885 Pall Mall G. 13 May 4/1 He is spotted with marks 
of stabs and revolver ‘ pinks’, and he takes all his wounds 
quite as matter of course. 

Pink, s¢.4anda.! Forms: 6pynke, 6-7 pinck(e, 
pinke, 7~ pink. [Etymology obscnre. By some 
conjectured to be named fron its ‘pinked’ or jagged 
petals; but there is no evidence that Pink wv, had 
the sense ‘to cut or scallop the edges (of gar- 
ments)’ in the 16th c., or indeed before the 19th c. 
Others would connect the name with Z/xzh eye, 
small cye, comparing the Fr. name ezélet, dim, of 
a@i/ eye, and med.L, Oce//us, dim. of ocz/us eye.] 

A. sb. I. 1. The general name of various species 
of Dianthus (N.O. Caryophyllacex), esp. of D. 
Plumarius, a favourite garden plant, a native of 
Eastern Europe, with very numerous varieties hay- 
ing pure white, pink, crimson, and variegated 
sweet-smelling flowers, 

1573 Tusser //xusb. (1878) 96 Herbes, branches, and flowers, 
..Pinkes of all sorts. 1578 Lyte Dodoens u. vii. 155 The 
Pynkes, and small feathered Gillofers, are like to the double 
or cloaue Gillofers,..sauing they be single and a great deale 
smaller. /éid. 156 Called in Englishe by diuers names, as 
Pynkes, Soppes in wine, feathered Gillofers, and small 
Honesties. 1601 ? Marston Pasguil & Kath. 1.272 Vile lay 
me_ downe vpon a banke of Pinkes. 1662 Perys Diary 
29 May, To the old Spring Garden,. .the wenches gathered 
pinks. 1779 SHERIDAN Critic 11. 1i, Sweet-william and sweet 
marjoram—and all The tribe of single and of double pinks. 
1847 L. Hunt Alen, Women, & B. 1. ix.159 A bighly re- 
spectable individual..clean as a pink, and dull as a pike- 
staff. 1870 Morris Larthly Par. 1. u. 559 Starry pinks for 
garlands meet. 

transf, 1885 1. Moztey Remin. Towns, etc. 11. 339 Those 
blue eyes and that mixture of pinks and lilies that men, and 
women too, admire or quiz, as they are disposed. 

b. Applied with qualifying words to other 
species of Déanthus, aud to other plants allied to 
or resembling the pink; e.g. 

Carolina Pink = Pinxroot: cf. Carotina; China or 
Chinese Pink, Dianthus chineusts: see Cuina sb. 2b; 
Clove Pink, D. Caryophyllus: see Crove sb.2 6; Dept- 
ford Pink, ). Armeria; Fire or Ground Pink, Silene 
virginica; see Firesé. 11.5 b; Indian Pink=China pink; 
also applied to some West Indian and N. American species 
of Jfom@a; also = Pinxroot; +t Jagged Pink, Ragged 
Robin, Lychnis Flos-cuculi; Maiden, Maidenly, or 
Meadow Pink, Dianthus deltoides: see Maen sé, 
1ob; Maryland Pink = Carolina pink; Old maid's 
Pink, Soapwort, Sapoxaria officinalis (Cent. Dict. 1890); 
Pheasant’s eye Pink = Purasant’s Eve 3; Sea-Pink, 
(a) Thrift, Statice Arimeria; +(6) Cerastium repens; 
Spanish Pink, D. Aéspanicus; Swamp Pink, Azalea 
viscosa; Wild Pink, any wild species of Déanthus; in 
U.S. applied to Silene penusylvanica and S. virginica 
(=Ground Pink). 

1860 Darthetr Dict. Amer. (ed. 3), Pink Root,.. also 
known as the *Carolina Pink. 1741 Compl. Fant-DPiece u. 


! 
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iii. 361 The little Blue, the *China or Indian Pink. 1797 
Enycl. Brit, (ed. 3) VI. 9/1 The Chinensis, *Chinese, or 
Indian pink. 1837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 475/2 Dlianthus} 
Caryophyllus, or the *Clove Pink. 1866 Moorr in Brande 
& Cox Dict. Sc, etc. LH. g06/2 What is called a Clove Pink is 
Dianthus caryophylius, the source of the Carnation and 
Picotee. [1597 GeRraRDE //erbal ul. clxxili. 476 A Wilde 
creeping Pinke, which groweth in our pastures neere about 
London..but especially in the great field next to Detford, 
by the path side as you go from Kedriffe to Greenewich.]} 
1664 Evutyn Kal. //ort. (1729) 205 May...Span. Pinks, 
*Deptford Pinks. 1831 J. Davies A/anual Alat. Aled. 447 
*Ground pink. Sflene virginiana. 1664 Eveiyn Kal. 
Tort. (1729) 219 September. ..*Indian Pinks, A“thiopick 
Apples. 1741-97 [see China, Chinese Pink above]. 1866 

Treas. Bot. s.v. Spigelia, The Pink-root, Worm-grass, or 
Indian- pink of the shops is the produce of 8. sarilandica. 
1573 BaretT Adv. P 349 ‘The *iagged Pinkes, Vetonica 
Altilisminor..Dodon. 1753 Cuampers Cycl, Supp. s.v.,The 
little creeping pink, with one flower on every stalk, called by 
many the *maiden-pink. 1597 GreranDe //erbad 11. clxxiil. 
477 Caryophyllus Virgineus,° Maidenly Pinkes. 1866 7 yeas. 
Bot. 891 Maiden or * Meadow Pink. 1733 Mitten Gard. Dict., 
Statice, Thrift or *Sea Pink. 19789 /éid. s.v. Cerastium, 
Hoary creeping Mouse-ear, by some called Sea Pink. 
1854 H. Miter Sch. & Schm. xviii. (1858) 397 Beds of 
thrift, with its gay flowers the sea-pinks. 1892 H. Hutcnin- 
son Fairway /s/. 97 Here and there a bunch of dead sea- 
pink: 1664 *Spanish Pink [see Deptford Pink above]. 1884 

litter Plant-n., Spanish Pink, Dianthus hispanicus. 

1898 Atlantic Monthly LXXXI. 4990/1 The fainiliar 
sweet-scented white azalea.., the ‘*swaimp pink’ of my 
boyhood. 1753 Cuambers Cycl. Supp. s.v., ‘The wild 
swect-william, or common *wild pink. 1814 Worpsw. £.2- 
curston V\. Poems (1888) 497/2 Vhe wild pink crowns the 
garden-wall. 1882 Garden 28 Oct. 375/2 S. pennsylvanica, 
or Wild Pink, as it is popularly called, with pink flowers, 

e. Locally applied to the Cuckoo-flower or 
Lady’s Smock, Cardamine pratensis. 

1818 Hoce Brownie of B. xi, Enough to make the pinks 
an’ ewe gowan blush to the very lip. 

2. fig. The ‘flower’, or finest example of ex- 
cellence; the embodied perfection (of some good 
quality). 

rgg2 Suaxs. Now, & Ful. u.iv. 61 Aler. Nay, I am the 
very pinck of curtesie. Rom. Pinke for flower. 1621 
Fretcuer Prlerinz 1. ii, This is the prettiest pilgrim—The 
pinck of pilgriins. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 140 # 10 Ladies, 
..the very Pinks of Good-breeding. 1773 Gotpsm. Stoops 
to Cong. i. 1, Setting off her pretty monster as the very pink 
of perfecticn. 1813 Moors /ost-bag viii. 4 Come to our 
Féte, aud show again That pea-green coat, thou pink of 
men! 1825-9 Mrs. SHERWoopD Lady of Manor MII. xxii. 
398, I havelbeen admiring your cupboards; they are the 
very pink of elegance. 1893 Barinc-GouLp Cheap Jack Z. 
i. 20 The pink and paragon of propriety. 

The most perfect condition or degree of 
something; the height, extreme. 

1767 G. S. Carey Hills of Hybla 20 Behold her sailing in 
the pink of taste, Trump'd up with powder, frippery and 
paste. 1840 THackeray arts Sk.-b%, (1872) 173 In the very 
pink of the mode. 1893 VizeTELLy Glauces Back I. xiii. 255 
{He] got himself up in the very pink of fashion. 

ce. A beauty; an exquisite, a smart person, one 
of the élite. ? Oéds. 

1602 Breton Jerry Wonders B iij, He hada pretty pincke 
to his own wedded wife. 1821 Sforting Mag. 1X.27 A new 
white upper tog, that would have given a sporting appear- 
ance to a pink of Regent-street. 1827 Foxsianque £ug. 
under 7 Administr. (1837) I. 55 His Vice runs into the 
contrary extreme. He is a Pink, an Exquisite. 

3. attri, or as adj. Exquisite; smart, ‘swell’. 
Now only U.S. collog. or slang. 

1598 Marston Pygimal., iii. 149 For to perfume her rare 
perfection With some sweet-smeliing pinck Epitheton, 1818 
Lavy Morcan A utobiog. (1859) 42 1t was Lady Cork’s ‘Pink 
night ’, the rendezvous of the fashionable exclusives. 

4. Comb. (in sense 1), as Pink-growiitg sb., pink- 
like adj.; pink-coloured a., of the colour of the 
pink; having a pink colour. 

1681 I’, Jorpan London's Foy Biv, A Mantle of pink colour’d 
sarsnet, fringed with Gold. 17.. Moore 7razv. II. xc. 
(Jod.), The dancers .. were dressed in white silk flounced 
with pink-coloured ribbands. 1807 J. E. Smitu Phys. Lot. 
412 Little pink-like plants. 1826 Miss Mitrorp Village 
Ser. 11. (1863) 244 Lending his willing aid in waiting and 
entertaining on fair-days and mmarket-days, at pink-feasts 
and melon-feasts. 1845 florist's Fr2l. Sept. 186 The reini- 
niscences of pink-growing are always most interesting to us. 


II. sb. use of B. ; 

5. A light or pale red colour with a slight purple 
tinge. (See also Pink 56,5) 

(1828 Wenster, Pink, ..a color used by painters; from the 
color of tbe flower.] 1846 Worcester, /izk,.. the usual 
color of the flower; a light crimson. 1874 A. O' SHauGu- 
nessy Music & Moonlight, Ode to New Age 183 Nay, by 
yon pink of slowly parting lips, A long rim near the dawn, 
1892 Speaker 3 Sept. 289/2 Wild rose.. falling in close 
exquisite veils of pink and green down to the daisied grass. 

b. With defining word prefixed to denote a 


particular shade: see B. 1b. 

1893 F. F. Moore / /orbid Banns (1899) 88 The mellow 
crimson faded into shell-pink. 1900 Daily News 28 Apr. 
6/6 A little prawn-pink is introduced under the embroidery. 
1 G. Swirt Somerley 101 Soft cheeks with a sort of sun- 
rise-pink on them—not that unhealthy, doll-like shell-pink. 


6. Scarlet when worn by fox-hunters; a scarlet 


hunting-coat, or the cloth of which it is made. _ 
1834 Disraeli Corr. w. Sister 15 Feb., Although not in 
pink, [I] was the best mounted man in the field. 1860 
R. E. Warsurton Hunt, Songs \. 0883) 143 A sect.. Who 
blindly follow, clad in coats of pink, A beast whose nature 
is torun and stink. 186: HucHes Jom Brown at Oxf-i, 
‘They are the hunting set, and come in with pea-coats over 
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their pinks. 1889 Daly ews 12 Nov. 5/2 Scarlet, con- 
ventionally known as ‘ pink’, will, he trusts, last as long as 
fox-hunting. 1g00 /é/d. 24 Feb. 6/7 A short coat in hunting 
pink. . . 

b. ¢rausf. A man in ‘ pink’; a fox-hunter. 

1828 Sporting Mag. XX1. 323 Evenin the strictest College 
a pink could unmolested walk across the Court. 1840 Snaire 
in W. Knight Shairp §& Friends (1888) 44, I see the pinks 
flocking out to the ‘meets’, 1869 E. Farmer Scrap B&. 
(ed. 6)91 Pinks call for their second [horse] to finish the run. 

B. adj. (orig. attrib. use of sense 1 of the sb.] 

1. Of the colour of the pink (sense 1) in its single 
natural state; of a pale or light red colour, slightly 
inclining towards purple; of a pale rose-colour. 

1720 Mrs. Mantey Pozwver of Love (1741) 1.16 A Veil of 
Pink Colour. 1733-4 Mrs. Deuany in Life & Corr. 431 
Lady Dysart’s clothes were pink armazine trimmed with 
silver, 2806 Med. Frnd. XV. 58 The pustule was small... 
Its base was of a light red or pink colour. 1821-30 Lp. 
Cockers Blom, vit, (1874! 350 He... could not be looked at 
without his face becoming pink. 1875 Prtxcess ALice in 
Mem, 14 Feb. (1884) 336 She looks pink and smiling. 

b. With prefixed word expressing the particular 
shade, as light, deep, dull, pale pink; arbutus-, 
coral-, curraut-, old-, orange-, prawn-, purple-, 
raspberry-, shell-piuk, etc. See also Rose-pzrk, 
SALMON-fi72k. 

1882 Garden 14 Oct. 347/1 A small flower with pale pink 
florets, 1887 Marly News 20 July 6/1 A coral-pink em- 
broidered dress. 1888 Lacy 25 Oct. 374/3 Some old pink 
rosebuds near the face. 1901 Daily News 19 Jan. 6/7 A 
band of prawn-pink velvet. 

2. Applied to thecolourofahunting-coat: see A.6. 

1857 [roLttore Barchester T, xxii, He..could not be 
persuaded to take his pi:.k coat out of the press, or his 
hunters out of his stable, 

C. Combinations (chiefly of the adj.). a. Quali- 
fying other adjs. of colour, as piwzh-fearl, -vtolet, 
-white; also prk-and-while, ete. 

1845 D. Jerrouo Time Works Ml onders 1. 2 Fug. lve 
some beautiful bacon, sir, Such pink and white ! Streaked, 
sir, like a carnation. 1897 Hatt Caine Christian x, The 
pretty dark girl with the pink and white cheeks like a doll. 
1897 Mary Kinestey WV. Africa 389 Some zoophyte of an 
exquisite bright mauve or pink-violet colour. 1900 Darly 
iVews 3 July 3/4 The crowds that give life to these wide 
pink-white Streets present a bewildering display of colour. 

b, Parasynthetic and ins.rumental, as frvé- 
blossomed, -bound, -breasted, -checked, -coated, -faced, 
flowered, -leaved, -lipped. -ribled, -shaded, -striped, 
-tinted, -vetned adjs. /%nk-coloured: see A. 4. 

1826 Miss Mitrorn Village Ser. 1t, (2863) 373 ‘Ihe baby, 
adorned in a pink-checked frock, a blue spotted pinafore, 
and a little white cap. 1840 Mrs. Noxton Dream 29 And 
pink-lpp‘dshells and many-colour'd weeds. 1844 TuackERAy 
Box of Novels Wks, 1900 X11. 403 Those pink-bound 
volumes are to be found in every garrison, 1873 Morris 
in Mackail £7 (1899) I. 293 Abundance of pink-blossomed 
leafless peach and almond trees. 1890 ‘R. Botprewoop’ 
Miner's Right (1839) 156/2 Built of pale, pink-veined, creamy 
free-stone. 1892 Greener Breech-Loader 174 Piuk-edged, 
pink-faced, .. and thi-k cardboard wads, cloth wads, and 
black wads, are used for special purposes. : 

ec. Special combinations and collocations: pink- 
ash (see quot); pink bed, one of the beds of 
sandstone in the Swanage quarries; pink-cheek, 
a fish of New South Wales, Upeuetchthys povosius 
(Cent. Dict. 1890); pink-fever = PinK-EYE 2 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1893); pink-fish, a S. Californian 
pinkish coloured gobioid fish, 7yphlogobius calr- 
Jornensis, which lives attached to the underside of 
stones (Webster 1902); pink-foot a. foct.=next; 
pink-footed a., having pink feet: spec. applied 
to the Pink-footed Goose (Axser brachyrhyuchus) ; 
pink gilding, pink gold, gilding having a pink 
tinge resulting from a combination of gold, silver, 
and copper; pink-grass, an agricultural name for 
species of sedge, esp. Carex glauca and C. precox, 
found in pastures; pink salt, the ammonium salt 
of tctrachloride of tin, 2 NH,C1.SnCl,, used in 
calico-printing ; pink saueer, a saucer containing 
a pigment used to give a pink tint to the skin, or 
to varments ; ¢vazsf. the pigment itself. 

1881 Raymonn A/ining Gloss. s.v. Coal, Anthracite is 
divided in the United States according to the color of the 
ash after burning, into white ash, red-ash, and “pink-ash 
coal. 1858 A. C. Ramsay. etc. Rock Spcc. (1862) 142 (E. D. D.) 
The ‘ * Pink Bed ’, which forms a part of the Freestone Series. 
1870 Morris Larthly Par. 1.1. 404 The “*pink-foot doves 
Sull told their weary tale unto their loves. 1882 HePpsurn 
in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 1X. No. 3. 505 The Dean and the 
*Pinkfooted Goose, almost daily visitors .. during spring. 
1873 E.Spon Workshop Reccipts Ser.1.197/1 * Pink gilding,. . 
should present at the same time, the red, yellow, and white 
shades, in such a manner that a practised eye will dis- 
tinguish them. /éfd. 196/2 *Pink gold [results] from the 
combination of gold, silver, and copper. 1856 Mitter Elen, 
Chem, Al. 936 A similar constitution holds in the corre- 
sponding ammoniacal salt NH,Cl, SnCle, which is the “pink 
salt of the dyer. 1868 Watts Dict. Chem. V. 810 It is used 
in calico-printing under the name of pink salt, for the pro- 
duction of red colours. 1864 Weester, "Pink-sauccr. 1888 
New York World 22 July (Farmer Amer), Flesh tights.. 
colored with what we call pink saucer in the profession, a 
kind of stuff you buy at the druggists. 

Pink, 54.5 [Origin unknown: it appears to be 
a distinct word from prec.) A yellowish or 
greenish-yellow pigment or ‘lake’ obtained by 

Vou. VII, 
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the combination of a vegetable colouring matter 
with some white base, as a metallic oxide. Also 
yellow lake. 


Brown pink and French pink are derived from Persian or 
Avignon berries (Rhamaus tnfectoria); Dutch, English, 
and /talian pink from quercitron bark (Quercus tinctoria). 

1634 Pescuam Gentd. E-verc. 1. xxiii. 75 Your principall 
yellow be these—Orpiment, Masticot, Saffron, Pinke Yellow, 
Okerde Luce, Umber. /éé:/. xxvi. go For yellowish garments, 
thinne Pinke, and deepned with pinke and greene. 1658 
Puaitturs, Pex, a hinde of yellow colour used in painting. 
1676 Bratt in H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1765) 111. 
i. 78, 1 gave Mr. Manby two ounces of very good lake of 
my making, and one ounce and half of pink. 1688 R. 
Houme Armoury 11. 143/2 Pinke, a kind of yellowish green. 
1703 1.S Art's Improv, t. 39 English Pink, grind it with 
common Size. 1758 Aun. Reg. 111/1 The colouring used..is 
supposed to be Dutch pink, which will make bohea tee of a 
fine green. 1823 Crass /echuol, Dict., Pink,..a sort of 
yellow colour. 181 Miss Pratt Flower. Pl. 1. 67 ‘Yo the 
Juices of this yellow weed (Neseda /uteola] the artist owes 
the colour catled Dutch pink. 1862 Archit. Publ, Sec. Dict., 
french pink,a pigment made of ‘Troyes (i.e. Spanish) white 
with Avignon or French berries. 1875 Ure's Dict. Arts 1. 
895 Liown-pink, and others of the same class are also 
evanescent in their layers, 

Pink (pink), 54.6 [Echoic.] 

1. An imitation of the note of the chaffinch ‘often 
reduplicated, frvk-pink); hence transf., a local 
name of the Lird itself. 

[1809 BatcHeLor Anal. Eng. Lang. 140 Pint, a chaffinch 
(a Nottinghamshire word).] 1829 J. L. Kare Yond. Nas. 
165 In Gloucestershire..from the constant repetition of one 
note, when alarmed or in danger, they have acquired the 
name of ‘twinks ’,and ‘pinks’. 1831 Howitt Seasons (1837) 
106 ‘he weet- weet and pink-pink of the chaffinch. 1864 R. 
Cuamsers &&. of Days I. 4/2. 1894 R. B. Suarre Hanadbh. 
Birds Gt. Brit. 1.36 Vhe Chaffincn.. Its familiar note, ‘ pink, 
pink’, is heard everywhere in the spring. 

+ 2. A sea-biid of some kind. (és. 

1670 NarBorouGu Fraud, in Ace. Sev. /ate Voy. 1. (1694) 81 
Other such Sea-Fowts, as Pinks and Sea-mews. 

Pink, a.': sce Pink sd.* A. 3, B 

Pink, a.? and 54.7 Cés. or deal, [Of obscure 
history; as adj. used chicfly in piwk eye, t pink 
nye, where it secms to be related to Du. piuk 
ooghen: see Pink v.*; the sb. is used more widely 
in Sc.: cf. Du. prezk tlie little finger, also a young 
bullock, a steer; pointing to an original sense 
‘soinething small ’.] 

A. adj. Smal!, contracted, diminutive; in the 
obs. or arch. phrase pik eye, t fink nye, a small 
eve, a winking or half-shut eye: see Pinkeny, 

1575 (see Pinkeny i] 1606 Suaxs. Ant. & C/A vii. 122 
Come thou Monarch of the Vine, Plumpie Iiacchus, with 
pinke eyne. 1608 Torsete Serpents 165.) 661 ‘The third 
sort (of Cantharides}. .are of a rusty colour, and their small 
pink eyes as black as Jet. 1825 Brockett V. C. Gloss., 
Pink, small. ‘ Aw never saw sic a Pink-eed body ’. 

B. sé Sc. Something very small: +a. A diminu- 
tive specimen or creature ; brat, elf (o¢s.); b. A 
very small hole or spot, a small peep of light. 

a1585 Montcomerie /fyting 119 On sike as thysell, little 
pratling pinke, Could thou not ware inke, thy tratling to 
tell? 1824 Macraccart Gallovid. Encycl. (1876) 382 A small 
mind, with only a pink, or small gleam of light in it. 1866 
Grecor Sanffsh. Gloss. 126 Pink, a very small hole; a very 
small spot. 

Pink (pink), v1 Forms: 4 6 pynke, 6 pynk, 
pyneke, 6-7 pinke, pineke, 6-8 pinck, 6- pink. 

(Cf. LG. pinken to strike, peck (‘schlagen, picken ', Doornk.- 
Koolman s. v. fuze), su; gested to be a nasalized modifica- 
tion of Aicken, Pick v.! The sense is more or less that of 
F. piquer, Pr., Sp. picar, (Some evidence (from Sp., Pg., 
Cat ) is adduced by Kirting, No. 7163, for a Romanic stein 
étuc- prick, sting.) Cf. also the OF, Gloss on pincan=L, tn 
puncto (Napier OF, Glosses No, 3683), which is however 
perh. a scribal error.] 

1. zutr. To make holes; to prick, thrust, stxb. 
Now rave (or only as absol. use of 2 or 3). 

The meaning of the first quot. is unceitain. 

@ 1307 Sat. Consistory Courts in Pol. Songs (Camden) 156 
Heo pynkes with hcore penne on heore parchemyn. 1530 
Patscr. 658/1, | pynke. (No Fr.] 1867 Smyth Saslor’s 
Word-bk., To Pink,.,to stab, as, between casks, to detect 
men stowed away. : 

2. traus. To pierce, prick, or stab with any 
pointed weapon or instrument. Also fg. 

15998 B. Joxson Ev, Man tn Hum. iv. ii, By my hand, I 
will pinck your flesh, full of holes, with my rapier for this. 
1671 Fowiis Mist. of Rom. Treas. (1681) 281 Cutting and 
pinking his ody with their Swords. 1716 Appison Driunmer 
iv. i, One of them pink’d the other inaduel. 1823 Scott 
Peverit xtii, I would I had pinked one of the knaves at 
least. 1893 Vizeretty Glances Back II, xxxi. 190 (Hel 
pinked his sarcastic adversary in the arm. 

tb. To picrce with a bullet. Ods. 

1661 Octay Ayvneg’s Coronation 19 With Bullets pink Their 
Quartcrs untill they sink. : ; 

c. fig. (with play on sense 3). Zo fink one’s 
Jacket or doub/el, to pierce, hit, ‘ pepper’, ‘dress’. 

1684 Voy. Caft. Sharp 45 But as soon as we began to pink 
some of their Jackets for them with our Fuzees, they got 
out of our reach. 1724 Swirt Hood's Exec. Wks. 1814 VII. 
297, 37d Taylor. I'll pink his doublet. | ‘ 

da. Pugilistic slang. To strike with the fist with 


visible effect. 

1810 Sporting Mag. XXXVI. 44 Hall was without science, 
and Ballard pinked his head. 1816 /érd. XLVIII. 180 The 
face of his opponent seemed _a little pinked. 1821 /d¢d. 
N.S. VII. 274 Hudson was pinked all over. 


PINK. 


3. To ornament (cloth, leather, or the like) by 
cutting or punching eyelet-holes, figures, letters, 
etc. (usually in order to display a rich lining or 
under-garment of contrasting colour) ; to perforate ; 
also,in modern use, to decorate the raw edge of 
silk, etc., by scalloping and punching out a pattern 
on it. Also fo pruk out, 

1503 dec. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 11, 221 Item, for making 
of the said goun..xxs. Item, for pynking of the sleffis of 
it..vs. xd. 1583 StusBes Anat. Adus. 11. (1882) 37 ‘They 
[skins of leather] must_be stitched finelie, pincked, cutte, 
karued. 1596 Nasne Saffron: Walden Wks. (Grosart) III. 
141 A sute made of..white canuas pinkt vpon cotton. 1600 
Dekker Gentle Craft Wks. 1873 1. 16 Here take this paire 
of Shooes cut out by Hodge,. seam’d by my selfe, Made up 
and pinckt, with letters for thy name. 1642 Fuirer /oly 
& Prof. St. wi. xx. 207 The Turks did uve to wonder much 
at our English men for pinking or cutting their clothes, 
counting them little better then mad for their pains to make 
holes in whole cloth. 1666 Perys Diary 15 Oct., A long 
cassocke..of black cloth, and pinked with white silke under 
it. 37%9 D’Urrey /'7/s (1872) IV. 5 His skin did look like 
Satin pinck’d, With Gashes many a score. 1768 J, Bvron 
Narr, Patagonia (ed, 2) 225 Their shoes are pinked and cut. 
¢18co Miss Kuicurt 4 efodiog, 1. 16 His father kept a shop, 
and he was obliged to pink shrouds. 1893 Lady 17 Ang. 
172/3 The edge may be pinked-out in the simple notches 
known as the ‘saw’ pattern. 1903 Daz/y Chron, 30 May 8/4 
Such silk can be bought ready ‘ pinked ‘at the edges. 
fig. 1576 Newton Lemmute's Complex. (1633) 43 Their 
bodies pinked full of scabs. 

+4. To cut or puncture the skin as an adorn- 
ment; totattoo. Also gtr. Ods. 

1611 Sprep //ist. Gt, Brit, v. vii. 38 Their cutting, pinking, 
and pouncing of their flesh with garnishments.,of sundry’ 
shapes and fashions. 1650 Butwer Axthropomet. 236 ‘They 
of Sierra Leona.. both men and women, race and pink over 
all their bodies. 1741 tr, D’Argens’ Chinese Lett, xxx. 221 
The Tunguses have the Skin of their Foreheads and Cheeks 
pink’d in the manner of Embroidery. 1781 (see Pinxep 1]. 

5. ‘Fo adorn, beautify, deck. 

1558 Puacr nerd. w. liv b, This pranking Paris fyne with 
mates of beardles kynde..With grekishe wymple pynkyd 
womanlyke. 1577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1650) 89 Is it 
seemly for a prophet to pinck and gingerly to set forth him- 
self? 1725 BrapLtey fam. Dict.s.v. Lily, The Flowers .. 
are..crooked, purpled, and pink'd with certain red Spets, 
they sniell sweatly and please the Sight. 1892 Vem ple Bar 
Mag. Apr. 539 April..pink'd the earth with flowers, 1896 
(C. Rocers} Sarrnsli’ Foak's Ann, 20 (EK. D. D.) ‘Tl’ windas 
wor pinked aht wi a touch a gas leet inside. 

Pink (pinkj, v.2 Ods. exc. dial. Forms: 6 
pynke, 6-7 pinek, pinke, 7- pink. [= Du. 
fiukeu to shut the eyes (Ilexham, 1678), to wink, 
to leer, MDu. piucken, Du. piuken to blink, to 
glimmer, MIIG. fzwkex. Kilian has also pisck 
ooghen ‘conniverc, nictarc, oculis semiclausis in- 
tueri, oculos contrahere et aliquo modo claudere’ 
(cf. mod.Du. £zzzpoogen to blink, leer); also pexcke 
sb. ‘(vetzs) lumen, oculus’, History unknown.] 

l. tir. a. Of the eyes: To be half shut, to 
blink; to peer, peep. Now dva/. b. Of a person: 
To peep or peer with half-closed eyes; to blink 
or wink in a sleepy or sly manner; to look slyly. 
Now dial. +c. trausf. Of a candle, etc.: Vo 
shine with a pecp of light, to peep; to twinkle, to 
shine faintly (0ds.). 

&. c1540 J. Hevwoop Four P. P. Bij, Andvpon drinkyng, 
myne eyes wyll be pinkynge. (Cf. c1554 /aterl. of Vonth 
Ciij, Yet I can tel yon more and ye wyltt con me thanke 
Pinke and drinke and also at the blanke And many sportes 
mo.] 1556 J. Wevwoop Spider § F. Ixix. 55 Though his 
ive on vs therat pleasantlie pinke, Yet will he thinke, 
that we saie not as we thinke, 1681 Roxb. Bal), V. 86 
When our senses are drown’d, and our eyes they do pink. 
1733-4 Mus. Decany in Life & Corr. 1. 426, I can't brag 
much of my eye. I find i still weak .. though it went 
pinking and blinking to court last night. 

b. 1587 Harrison Lugdand 11. vi. (1877) 1. 160 They..sit 
still pinking with their natrow eies as halfe sleeping, @ 1591 
H. Smit Servs. (1866) 1. 305 Whey stand aloof from religion, 
pinking and winking. 1602 Narcissus (1893) 711 Thou dost 
pinke \pon mee withthineeyen. 1748 Richarpson Clarissa 
(1811) V. xix. 211 Mrs. Bevis posently returned with an 
Answer (winking and pinking at me) that the lady would 
follow her down, 1806-7 J. Derrsrorp A7fserfes Iam, 
Life (1826) Post. Groans xxxv, Pinking and blinking with 
his up-and-down-gogegles full at me. hone : 

e@. 1589 Pappe w. /latchet Div bh, Martin with a wit worn 
into the socket, twinkling and pinking like the snuffe of 
a candle. 1616 Breton Goed & Badide 38 He is but the 
snuffe of a Candle, that pinke it never so long, ‘it will out 
atlast’. @ 1674 Herricx “pithalamium Poems (1869) 454 
You starres, Begin to pinke. 

2. Pink tn (of daylight, etc.): To close in, 
diminish. ‘draw in’. dad. ; ; 

1885 T. Harpy Mayor of Casterbridge 11. vi. 87 It being 
now what the people called the ‘ pinking in’ of the day, that 
is, the quarter-hour just before dusk. 1888 — [essex 
Y ales (1889) 36 The evening is pinking in a’ready. 

Pink (pink), v3 Sc. [app. echoic.] intr. To 
trickle, drip; also, to make a tinkling sound in 
dripping. Hence Pink 56.8 a drop, also the 
sound made by a drop ( Jaméesai’s Dict, 1880). 

1768 Ross //elenore 23 An’ a’ the time the tears ran 
down her cheek, An’ pinked o'er her chin upon her keek, 
a181z W. Incram Dream in Walker Bards Bon-Accord 
(1887) 368 The soot draps pinkin frae the riggin’. 1815 Hest 
Briton 14 Apr. (Jam.), O'er crystall’d roof and sparry wall, 
Where pinking drops perpetual fall. 

56 


PINKANINNY. 


+Pinkaninny. Oés. ?A variant of PINKENY 
assimilated in the ending to Arccaninuany. 

1696 D’Urrey Ousx. in. iv. 41 Dear Pinkaninny, If half a 
Guiny, To love will win ye, I lay it here down. 

+ Pinkardine. Os. Some precious stone. 

13.. EE. Allit. P, B, 1472 Penitotes, & pynkardines, ay 
perles bitwene. 


Pink bed to Pink-cheek: see Pink 54,4 C. 

Pinked (pinkt), sp2¢. [f. Pink v.1 + -Ep1) 

1. Pierced, prickcd, wounded ; also, tattooed. 

1608 Day Hum. out of Br. ww. iii, I like a whole skinne 
better thena pinkt one. 1781 Cowper E-xfostulation 486 
Taught thee to clothe thy pinked and painted hide. 

2. Of cloth, leather, etc.; Ornamented with per- 
forations, or (liter) cnt edges; slashed, scalloped. 

1598 FLorio, Trine, cuts, iags, snips, or such cutting or 
pinching, pinckt worke in garments. 1613 Suars. //en, V//1, 
v. iv, 50 Vhere was a Habberdashers Wife.. that rail’d vpon 
me, till her pinck’d porrenger fell off her head. 1688 R. 
Home Arimoury iu. 14/2 Pinked or raised Shooes, have the 
over leathers grain part cut into Roses, or other devices. 1693 
Suapwenr Molunteers wv. Wks. 1720 1V. 462 I'll make thee 
fuller of Holes, then e’er pink’t Satin was, 1807 Crasbe 
Par. Reg. 1. 347 Verses fine Round the pink’d rims of 
crisped Valentine. 1849 James Joodman ii, A sorry- 
coloured, pinked doublet. ; 

b. Of flounces, trills, ribbons, etc. : Having the 
raw edge of the material stamped or cut into 
scallops, jags, or narrow points. Often pished out. 

1884 Daily News 23 Sept.6/1 The skirt..edged with a very 
thick ruche of pinked-out silk inthe two colours. 1888 Lady 
25 Oct. 378/2 A most becoming little bonnet in pinked-out 
cloth and velvet. 1893 /é/d. 17 Aug. 172/3 The bretelle 
frill is straight at the pinked edge. , 

Pinkeen (pigk?'n). Anglo-Irish. [f. Pink 56.2 
+ -een, Ir. -/27, dim. suffix.] A little minnow; fg. 
a very diminutive or insignificant person. 

1831 S. Lover Leg. /re/. iv. 39 I'll turn you into a pinkeen. 
1892 JANE Bartow J/rish /dylls 169 Fishing for pinkeens 
along by the river. 1892 Emity Lawcess Gransa II. in. vi. 
89 Just a poor little pinkeen of a fellow. 

Pinken (pr'nken), 7. vere. [f. Pink a.) +-EN5,] 
znir. To become pink. 

1890 Harper's AMlag. Nov. 867/2 Its spotless tip first 
pinkening like the point of some wondrous bud. 

+Pinkeny, pinkany. Odés. (exc. dia/. in 
sense 3). Forms: 6 pink nye, pinky ney, 
pinckeny, -anie, -any, pinkany, 7 pink-an- 
eye, pinken eye. See also PINK a.%, PINKIE a. 
[orig. pr2k aye (pl. ayes, neyne), i.e. PINK a@.2 
small, narrow + 2ye = ze, EYE, with prosthetic 2 
(cf. Picsxey). Cf. early mod.Du. pinck ooghen 
vb., prncke sb. (Kilian 1599: see PINK v2), Prob. 
pink nye, pinkie nye, was orig. child’s language, 
fondly imitated by nurses, and so became an expres- 
sion of endearment. ]} 

1. A small, narrow, blinking, or peering eye; 
a tiny or dear little eye. 

1575 Laneuam Let. (1871) 17 To see the bear with hiz 
pink nyez leering after hiz enmiez approch. 1593 Ricu 
Greenes Newes Div, Vhe one of her eyes was bleard..the 
other was a pretty narrowe pinckeny, looking euer as though 
she smylde. 1594 LopGE !Vouxds Civ, War (Hunter. Cl.) 54 
O most surpassing wine.. Thou inakest some to stumble, and 
Many mo to fumble: And me haue pinkie nine. 1612 N. 
Fieitp Woman a Weathercock w. ii. Hj, Those Pinkanies 
of thine, For I shall ne're be blest to call them mine. 

2. ¢ransf. Applied to a person, usually as a term 
of endearment: Darling, pet; = PIGSNEY. 

1599 Nasue Lenten Stuff 42 The other..was Hero,..she 
was a pretty pinckany and Venus priest. 1599 Porter 
Angry |Wom, A bingd. (Percy Soc.) 68 Mal. Tis f! who 1? 
..A Christ crosse rowe 1? Ail, No, sweete pinckanie. 
162z Massincer & Dekker Virg. Aart. 1. i. Wks. 1873 1V. 
23 That pink-an-eye jack-an-apes boy, her page. 

3. Pinkeny John, also pinken-eyed John (corr. 
pink-o -my-John), a popular name of the pansy or 
heart’s-ease, widely current in the midland counties. 

1879 Prior Brit. Plants s.v. Pansy, Pink of my John. 
1886 Britten & Hoitann Lag. Plant-n., Pink-o'-my-John, 
Viola tricolor...Other forms of the name are Pinken-eyed 
Joha..and Pink-eyed John..: also Pinkenny-John. 

Pinker (pi'nkas), sé. [f. Pinkv.1+-Er1.] One 
who pinks. a. One who stabs; a stabber. 

@ 1529 SKELTON Mann, World 113 So many pinkers. .Sawe 
1 neuer. 

b. One who punches designs in cloth, leather, etc. 

1598 Florio, 7aglixzzatore, a slicer, a cutter, a pinker or 
jagger. 1611 CoTGr., Eschiffeur, a Cutter or Pinker. 1858 
Simmonps Dict. Trade, Pinker, one who stabs or cuts out 
flounces and borders, &c. with a machine, for ladies’ dresses. 

Pinker (pi'pko1), v. dial. [ freq. of Pink v.2: 
sce -ER5.} zx/7. To pecr with half-shut eyes. 

1754 W. Wuitexeap in lWerld No, 58 86 They cannot 
even see with their eyes, but at most pinker through the 
lashes of them 1903 Lug. Dial. Dict., Pinker, v. with 
about; to go about with half-shut eyes; to potter. (Worc.) 

Pinkerton (pi‘jkaston). 
Allan Pinkerton, who organized a body of detec- 
tives inthe U.S. in 1850.] a. attrib. Applied to 
the semi-official detective force originally organized 
and controlled by Allan Pinkerton; as Prakertor 
agency, man, method, b. sb. An officer or member 
of this force ; an officer cmployed by any similar 
detective agency; an armed detective. So Pi‘nker- 
tonism, the employment of Pinkertons, 


[Krom the name of | 


886 


1883 (Niladelplia [ngnirer 22 Feb. (Farmer), Employed 
under the protection of Pinkerton men and special policemen. 
1889 Farmer Dict. Amer., Pinkerton agency, a well-known 
seml-official detective agency. 1891 Voice (N. Y.) 26 Feb., 
You can’t make men moral by law and Pinkertonism, 1892 
Daily News 16 Aug. 5/2 We have seen what evil may come 
from the employment of Pinkertons and similar arguments 


for law and order. 

Pink-eye. [{f Pixk a,1 + Eye 6.1) 

l. (Also pink-eye potato.) A varicty of potato 
having pink eyes or buds. 

1795 W. MacRitcnwirn Diary Tour Eng. in Antiguary Apr. 
(1896) 111/2 The Pink-eye potatoe, as it is here called, is 
becoming the fashionable potatoe of this country. 1805 It. W. 
Dickson Pract. Agric. 11. 602 The pink-eyes and copper- 
plates are of a hardy natuie. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), 
Pinkneys, pink-eyes, a particular species of potatoe with 
ted eyes or ends. a7 NV.ANW, Linc. Gloss, 1886 ELwortuy 
W. Somerset Word-bk. 

2. A contagious fever or influenza in the horse, 

so called from the colour of the inflamed con- 
junctiva. b. A contagious form of ophthalmia in 
man, marked by redness of the eyeball. 
_ 1882 Field 28 Jan. 130/3 The American term, ‘pink-eye’,.. 
is commonly given to the disease. 1883 7vwres 21 Feb. 8/4 
Pink-eye is excessively prevalent among all classes of horses, 
particularly work horses in Sheffield. 1897 4 //dutt's Syst. 
Med. 11. 120 Clement Dukes believes that suffusion of the 
conjunctiva —pink-eye—may be the only symptom of an 
attack of rubella. 

3. An Australian specics of duck (see quot.). 

1896 Newton Dict. Birds 842 Apparently allied to the 
genus Sfatulais Malacoriiynchus membranacens, the‘ Pink- 
eye’ of Australians, so called from a spot of that colour.. 
just behind the eye in the drakes, 

Pink-eyed (pinkjid), @.1 Ods. exc. dial. 
Forms: 6 pinkyied, pynk iyde, pinke-eyed, 
pinky-ey'd, 7 pin(c)k-ey’d, 6- pink-eyed. 
[Parasyuthetic f. prxk or pinkie eye + -ED2,] 

1. Having small, narrow, or half-closed eyes; 
also, squint-eyed. 

1519 Horan xy. 30 b, Some haue mighty yies, and some 
be pinkyied [guidam peti). 1523 SKELTON Gard. Laurel 626 
Sum were made peuysshe, porisshly pynk iyde, That euer 
more after by it they were aspyid. 1601 Hottanp Pliny 
xt. 335 [Maids] that were pinke-eied and had verie sinall 
eies, they tearmed Ocedlz. 1675 Durrett A/lock Tempest 1. 
ii, I see thou grow’st pinck-ey'd, go in and let the Nurse 
lay thee to sleep. 1867 Country Words 26 Janu, 208/2 
Pink eyed is small-eyed. 

2. Pink cyed John, a popular name of the pansy. 

1877 WV. W. Linc. Gloss. 1886 [see Pinxeny 3]. 

Pink-eyed, 2.2 [f. Pink a.1+ Evesé.1+4-ep2.] 
Having a pink or light red eye or eyes. 

1830 JENNER Signs of Rain 10 Closed is the pink-eyed 
pimpernel. : 

Pink-fever to Pink-grass: see Pink 56.4 C, 

Pinkie, pinky (pi'nki), 56.1 [f. Pink 56.1 + 
-IE, -¥, dim. suffix; or ?ad. MDu. piake.} A 
narrow-sterned fishing-boat; = Pink sé,1 

1874 Mottey Barneveld 1. viii. 339 ‘Vhe Scheveningen 
fisherman. .forgot the cracks of his pinkie. 1882 Century 
Mag. XXIV. 350 These pinkies are highly picturesque and 
seaworthy. 1884 Knicut Dict. ATech. Suppl., Pinkie, a 
fishing vessel witb a high, narrow-pointed stern. Used in 
the cod and coast fisheries. : . 

Pinkie, pinky (pi'nki), @., 56.2 Chiefly Sv. 
(Either f. Pink a@.4, or the orig. form of that word.] 

A. adj. Small, diminutive, tiny: in general sense, 
a childish word. Sc. Pinkie cen, ‘eyes that are 
narrow and long, and that secm half-closed’ (Jam.). 
Cf. Pink a.2, PINKENY 1. 

1594 [see Pinxeny 1]. 1715 Ramsay Cazist’s Kirk Gr. u. 
vii, Meg Wallet wi’ her pinky een Gart Lawrie's heart- 
strings dirle. 1808 Jamieson, Pixie, small in a general 
sense: ‘There's a wee pinkie hole in that stocking’. 1818 
W. Miprorp Collect. Sougs 31 A bussy-tailed pinkey wee 
Frenchman. 1896 Barrie Sent. Tourney ii. 16 Never again 
should his pinkie finger go through that warm hole. 

b. Comb. Prnkie-cyed, pinky-eyed. having small 
eyes. Pinky-eyed John = Pinkeny John, the pansy. 

1824 Miss Ferrier /xher. viii, A long-chinned pinky- 
eyed female. 

B. sé. Anything small; sec. the little finger 
(Du. p222), 

1808 Jamieson, P2vkie, the little finger ; aterm mostly used 
by children, or in talking to them. 1828 Moir A/ansie 
Wauch i. 12 His pinkie was hacked off by a dragoon. 
1860 BartLett Dict. Amer. Pinky (Dutch Zink), the little 
finger. 1898 J. Paton Casélebraes ix. 297 Raither.. than 
lift yae wee pinkie tae save that Deevilish man. 

Pinkily (pinkili), adv. [f. Pinky a. + -1y 2.) 
In a ‘pinky’ way; with a tinge of pink. So 
Pi-nkiness, the quality of being ‘pinky’; a slight 
degree of pinkness. 

1828 Blackw. Mfag. XXIII. 99 A clear-skinned complexion 
of face, inclining to pinkiness. 1882 G. AtLen Col. Clont's 


Cal. viii, The almost accidental pinkiness of the rays in | 
a daisy. 1890 Darly Mews 15 Aug. s/4 A variety of white | 


raspberry, large, conical, and pinkily cream-coloured in tint. 
Pinking (pikin), v6.56) [f. Pink v1 + 
-InGlh] he action of Pink v1; the operation 
of decorating cloth, leather, etc., with holes, or 
(later) scalloped edges: concer. work so treated. 
1503 [see Pink w.! 3]. 1611 Cotcr., Deschiguetement,..a 
iagging,..a pinking, or small, and thicke cutting. 
Pervs Diary 17 QOct., The King says the pinking upon 
whites makes them look too much like magpyes, and there- 
fore hath bespoke one [vest] of plain velvet, 1688 R. Home 


| 


1666 | 


PINKSTER. 


Armoury Wt. 350/1 The Pinking of a Shooe, when the 
grain of the Leather is raised by a sharp pointed ‘lool, that 
the inner part is seen. 1766 Goinsm. Jz. W. iv, These 
rufflings, and pinkings, and patchings, will only make us 
hated by all the wives of our neighbours, 1860 Fairnocr 
Costume in Ene. (ed. 2) Gloss., Pinking, an ornamental 
edging cut to silk dresses by a machine that makes a semi- 
circnlar jagged indent, -omething after the fashion of the 
ancient teaf-borders. 1883 Daily Mews 22 Sept. 3/3 The 
mode of finishing the edges. .known as ‘ pinking-out ’, con- 
tinues to be fuillowed. 1884 Gir/'s Own Mag. 29 Mar. 4090/1 
Undertakersare the people wlio advertise to perform pinking. 

b. Comd., as pinking-iron, a sharp instrument 
for cutting out pinked borders; also Azmorously, 
a sword. 

1780 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 227/2 The lightning had _per- 
forated a round hole in the lower part of lis wig behind, 
which .. looked as if it had been cut with a pinking iron. 
1858 Simmonvs Dict. Trade, Pinking-iron,a cutting instru- 
inent for scolloping the edges of ribbons, flounces, paper for 
coffin trimmings, &c. 1884 Girl's Own Alag. 29 Mar. 
409/1 The shape of the pinking irons used are more elaborate 
than they formerly were. 

Pinking (pinkin), v4/.sd.2 Obs. or dial. [f. 
PINK v2 + -ING!.] The action of Pink v.2 

1667 Drypen Sir A. Afar-alt ww. i, Leave off your winking 
and your pinking. 

Pinking (pinkin), Apia. [f. Pink v1 + 
‘Inc 2.) That pinks; stabbing, murderous. 

1644 Laup IWes, (1854) IV. 343 His fellow, Wadsworth,.. 
called him pinking knave. 

Pinking (piykin), p//.a.2 Obs. exc. dial. [f. 
PINK v.2 + -ING2,.} Of the eye: That pinks; 
small, narrow; pecring; blinking. 

1566 Drant Horace, Sat. iii. Biv b, Vhe sonne he squynts, 
the father saythe he hath a pincking eye. 1597 Lowe 
Chirurg. (1634) 145 The littlenes of the Eye ca'led A/rophia 
or Mactes oculi commeth by nature, and is called the pigs 
Eye, or pincking-Eye. 1601 Howt.ann (drmy x1. xaxvil. 1. 
334 Some have great glaring eies; other, againe as little and 
as pinking. @17zz Mrs. Centiivre Love at Venture w, 
Those pinking ogles of thine. 1826 Ass 1 Apr. 2 You there 
with the pinking eyes and the fish-knife nose. 

Pinkish (pinkif), 2. [f. Pink a1 + sul] 
Somewhat pink ; having a tinge of pink. Also in 
comb, as pirnkish-red, pinkish-white, 

1784 Homer in P&il. Trans. LXXV. 338 Its outer suiface 
is of a darkish brown colour; its inner of a pinkish white. 
1843 Portcock Geol. 92 The chalk is of a pinkish hue. 1870 
Hooker Stud. Flora 439 Panicle pale green or pinkish. 
1894 R. B. SHarre Handbk. Birds Gt Brit... 105 The series 
.. Varies between a purplish- or pinkish-red, and stone grey 


ground colour. 

Pinkly (pi-nkli), adv. [f. Pink 2.1 + -1y 2] 
With a pink hue. 

1836 Faper in Blackw. Mag. XL. 662 From its pinkly- 
clustered boughs A fragrance mild the hawthorn throws. 
1866 Neace Sequences & Hymns 176 Pinkly and faintly the 
sun.. Fell upon cornice and frieze. 

+ Pink-needle. Herb. Obs. [f. Pink v1 + 
NEEDLE.] A name given to the Stork’s-bill 
(Erodium moschatum, or EF. cicutartum), from 
the long tapering beaks of the seed-vessels. 

(Erroneously taken as a name of Scandix Pecten by Halli- 
well, etc., through misunderstanding quot. 1562.) 

1548 Turner Wames Herbes (E. D. 5.) 39 Geranium..one 
kynde is called Pinke nedle or Cranes byl. 1562 — Hestal 
11, 130 Scandix is suppose of som to be y* herhe which is 
called in English Pinke nedle, or Storkes bill. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens\. xxxii. 47 Vhe first kinde {of Geranium] is called.. 
in English Storkesbyll, Pinkeneedell. 1611 Cotcr., Aiguille 
musquée, musked Pinkneedle..or Cranes-bill. /did., 7este 
de grue, Pinkneedle, Shepheards bodkin, Storks bill. 

Pinkness (pi'pkués). [f. Pixk a.) + -NeEss.] 
The quality or state of being pink; pink colour. 

1883 G. ALLEN in Gentd, Mag. Oct. 322 It [honeysuckle] 
still retains some memory of its original pinkness. 1894 
Daily News 8 June7/1 Glad to step down from the carriages 
and restore pinkness to their pretty cheeks. 

Pinkney, pink nye: see PINKENY, 

Pinkroot (pijkn#t). [f Prk 56.4 + Root.) 
a. The root of Spigelia marilandica, or of S. Anthel- 
mia, used as vermifuges and purgatives. b. The herb 
Spigelia martlandica (N.O. Loganiacee), a native 
of the Southern U. S., having showy funnel-shaped 
flowers, red outside and yellow within, called 
Carolina Pink, Indian Pink, or Worm-grass; also, 
the allied species 5S. Anthelmia, of the W. Indies 
and S, America (Demerara Pinkroot). 

1763 Ann. Reg 54/1 Produce of South Carolina. . Pink root, 
rcask. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 681 Snakeroot. pink- 
root, and a variety of medicinal herbs grow spontaneously, 
1875 H. C. Woop Therap. (1879) 600 Pinkroot possesses 
decided narcotic powers. 1889 FARMER Dict. Auer. S.v. 
Carolina pink, The Pink Root of Maryland which, further 
South, is popularly known as the Carolina pink.. bears 
beautiful flowers, 

Pink-salt, -saucer: see Pink 56.4 C. 

| Pinkster (pinkstaz). U.S. (N. Y.) Also 
pingster, pinxter. [Du. pizkster (now pinxteren 
dat. pl.) = OS pincostén, MHG., Ger. pfingsten :— 
OHG.*pfukustin (dat. pl.),all prob. through Gothic 
paintéhusté, a. Gr. mevrnkoary Pentecost.} Whit- 
suntide ; usually in a¢/776, use: sce qtiots. 

1821 J. F. Cooper Sfy (1823) III. v. 127 Upon my word 
you'd pass well at a pinkster frolic. 1845 - Safaustoe I. 
vi. 162 Pinkster fields, and Pinkster frolicks, are no novelties 
to us, sir, as they occur every season, 1860 BartiettT Dict. 
Amer, 5.v., On Pinxter Monday the Dutch negroes... con- 


PINK-WEED. 


sider themselves especially privileged to get as drunk as 
they can. 1866 7rcas. Bot., Pinxterflower,an American 
name for Azalea nudifiora. 

Pink-stern, -sterned: see Pink 54.) b, 
Pink-weed. ? Oss. [f. Pink sd.4 or a. + 
WEED sé.]  Knotgrass, /’oljygonum aviculare. 

1657 WW. Cores Adam in Eden ccxxi. 348 It is called .. in 
English A’vot-Grasse..; some also call it Pink-Weed, and 
some Wine Yoynts of its great number of Joynts. 1866 
Treas. Bot., Pink-weed, Polygonum aviculare. 

Pinkwood (piyjk,wud). [f. Pink 54.4 or a1 
+ Woon sb.] Name for the ornamcntal wood of 
various trecs, or for the trees themselves: a. Décy- 
pellinm caryophyllainm (Persea caryophylata), 
N.O, Lauracex, of Brazil, having a scent like that 
of carnations; b. Physocalymma floribundum, N.O. 
Lythracex, also of Brazil, having striped rose- 
coloured wood, also called Tulip-wood; ¢. Bey- 
erta viscosa, N.O. Euphorbiacez, the Wallaby- 
bush, of Australia; d. Lucryphia billardicri, N.O, 
Hypericacez, of Tasmania. 

1884 Mitter Plant-n., Pink-wood-tree, Persea caryophyl- 
fata.—Brazilian, Physxalymma floridnim. 1893 Spon’s 
Mechanic's Own Bk. (ed. 4) 166 Pinkwood (Beyeria viscosa). 
-. Used for sheaves of blocks and for turnery. 1898 Morris 
Anstral Eng., Pinkwood, a name for a Tasmanian wood of 
a pale reddish mahogany colour, Exucryphia billardieri,.. 
and for the Wallaby bush, Leyera viscosa, Mig, N.O. 
Luphorbiacez, common to all the colonies of Australasia. 

Pinky (pinki), @.1 [f. Pink 54.4 or a.) + -y: 
cf. rosy, creamy, etc.] Tinged with or inclining to 
pink. a. Qualifying other adjs. or sbs. of colour. 

1776-95 WitneRING Brit, Plants (ed. 3) LV. 225 Pileus and 
stem pinky white. 1817 Conrrince /’2c/re Poems 1829 I. 
177 Sketched ona strip of pinky-silver skin. 1901 G. Douctas 
How. Green Sliutters 101 A piece of pinkey-brown paper 
in his hand..was the first telegram ever seen in Barbie. 
b. Qualifying sbs. in gen. Chiefly poet. or rhet. 
y8ax Crare Vill. Minstr. 1.208 The wild-thyme's pinky 
bells, 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 340 The urine 
+-sometimes deposits a pinky sediment. 1872 CALVFERLEY 
Fly Leaves, Lovers & a Reficction, Or rosy as pinks, or as 
roses pinky. ; 
ce. Comb., as pinky-coloured ad}. 

1817 Cotrripce Sigg. Lit, xvi. (1882) 160 note, Two en- 
gravings, the one a pinky-coloured plate of the day, the 
other a masterly etching by Salvator Rosa, 

Pinky, a@.2 and s4.: see Pinkie. 

Piniless, a. [-Less.] Without a pin or pins. 

1881 E. J. Worsoise Sisste xxii, There was the tawdry 
incushion—quite pinless now, however—which she had left 
ehind her. 1892 Lp. Lytton Aing Poppy xii. 12 My 
lady's pincushion ..pinless proves. 

+ Pinlock!. Os. [app. for *pzndlock, f.Pinp v. 
+ Lock 56.2] A poundmastcr’s fce for pinding or 
impounding beasts, 

¢1700 Kennett M$. Lansd. 1033 If. 307 b/1 In these mid- 
land parts the nioney:.. given to the Hayward or to any 
Person who locks and unlocks the pound gate is called 
Pinne-Lock, l'yn-Lock. 1884 Reposione.in V. 4 Q. 6th Ser, 
(1834) X. 197/2 Tne pinlock, or pinder's fee, is regulated by 
an Act of Philip and Mary at fourpence for any number of 
cattle impounded, which custom has made into one of four- 
pence for each head. 

Pi'n-lo:ck2, [f. Pin 5.11 g + Lock 54.2] A lock 
having a pin, upon which the pipe of the key fits. 

1884 Athenzunt 16 Ang. 216/1 It is doubiful if the so- 
called * pin-lock * was used by the very ancient Egyptians, 

Pin-machine to Pin-mill: see Pin 54.1 18. 
Pinmaker (pi'njmei:kaz). One whose business 
or work is to make pins. 

1530 PatscrR. 254/2 Pynne maker, esplingnier. 1644 Can- 
terbury Marr. Licences (MS.), Thomas Lashford, pinn- 
maker, 1764 Foote A/ayor of G. 1. Wks. 1799 I. 170 A 
paltry, praying, pitiful pin-maker! 1883 Gotpw. Siti in 
Contenp. Kev, Dec. 807 Poet and pinmaker alike may aspire 
to the Christian Ideal. ; ’ 

So Pi'nema:king sb.; also a/frib. or adj. 

1835 Ure Philos. Alanuf. 288 Trades in which young 
persons are engaged in numbers, such as sewing, pin-making, 
or coal-mining. 1 W. J. Gorvon Foundry 184 Doctor 
Kinsley .. invented a pin-making machine. 

Pin-money (pi'njmz:ni). [f. Pin 54.1 sense 3 
+Money: see quots. 1542-1640. (Cf. F. épingles, 
in Littré, sense 4.)] An annual sum allotted 
to a woman for personal expenses in dress, ctc. ; 
esp. such an allowance settled upon a wife for her 
private expenditure. 

(1542 /est. Ebor. (Surtees) VI. 160, I give my said doughter 
Margarett my lease of the parsonadge of Kirkdall Churche 
»-to by her pynnes withal. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. unt. 
ii. 1v, 1. (1651) 540 Caligula gave an 100000 sesterces to his 
Curtisan..to buy her pins. 1640 Eart or Cork in Zis- 
more Papers Ser. 1. (1886) V. 160 Which Rent I haue 
beslowed on my daughter Mary to buy her pins.] 1697 
VansruGu Relapse y.v, Hoyden...He told me ] should have 
two hundred a year to buy pins... Wrse. Ah, my dearest,.. 
These Londoners have got a gibberidge wilh ‘em would 
confound a gipsy. That which they call pin-moncy is to 
buy their wives everything in the varsal world. 1712 
Aooison Sfect. No. 295 2 The Doctrine of Pin-money is 
of a very late Date, unknown to our Great Grandmothers, 
and not yet received by many of our Modern Ladies. 1766 
Brackstone Comin. 11. xxxil. 498 If she has any pinmoney 
Or separate maintenance, it is said she may dispose of her 
savings thereout by testament, without the control of her 
husband. 1809 Mar. Epcewortn Manauvering ix, The 
point was, whether a wife should or should not have pin- 
money. 1897 77¢-Bits 16 Oct. 48/1 A wealthy man..wbo 
allows her £50 a year for pin money. 
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|| Pinna! (pina). Zool, [L. pruna, variant of 


| pina (Cic., Plin.), a. Gr. miva (also wivva, nivyn), in 


same sense.] <A genus of bivalve molluscs, having 
a large silky byssus or ‘ beard’. 

e3sz0o Anprew Nodle Lyfe \xx, Pinna is a fisshe that 
layeth alwaye in the mudde,.. & it is in a shell lyke a 
muscle, 1651 Radetgh's Ghost 113 The shelfish called /’nna 
is ever ingendred in muddy waters. 1759 B. Stiviincr. tr. 
Biberg’s Econ. Nat, in Blise. Tracts (1762) 111 ‘Vhere isa 
very large shell-fish in the Mediterranean called the A‘zaa,.. 
furnished with very strong calcareous valves, 1851 Woop- 
warp Mollusca 11 The mussel and pinna spin a byssus. 

b. alirié., as pinna shell; pinna-guardian, 
rendering of Prnnoicres: see PINNOTHERE; pinna- 
wool, the byssus of the pinna as a textile. 

1854 WooowarD A/ollusca ti. 264 A little crab which 
nestles in the mantle and gills of the Pinna,..received the 
name of Pinna-guardian (/:nnoferes) from Aristotle. 1884 
J.T. Bent in A/acon, Mag, Oct. 427/1 Bright red pinna 
shells. 31890 Cex?, Dict., Pinna wool. 

|| Pinna?. Pl. -@ (formerly also -as). [mod.L. 
uses of L. pzuna =penna, in senses feather, wing, fin.] 

1, Anat. The ‘wing’ of the ear, the broad uppcr 
part of the external ear; also applied to the whole 
external ear. (Cf. Concita 4 a.) 

[1693 Blancards Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Pinna Auris, the 
upper and broader part of the Ear, called the Wing.) 1840 
G.V. Extuis Anat. 194 The nerve..gives branches to supply 
the anterior part of the tragus and the pinna above the 
meatus, 1872 Mtvart E£lem. Anat. ix. (1873) 3466 The ex- 
ternal ear, or pinna, may be entirely wanting, as in the 
whales and crocodiles. . 

b. Each lateral cartilage of the nose; =ALA TI. 

1668 Cutperver & Cote Barthol Anat, m. x. 150 The 
lateral... parts are termed /’terugia Alz, Pianz. 1858 
Mayne £xfos. Lex., Piuna,..another term for the ada, or 
lower cartilage of either side of the nose. 

2. Hot. Wach primary division (leaflet, petiole 
with leaflets, or lobe) ef a pinnate or pinnatifid 
leaf, esp. in ferns. 

1785 Martyn RNousseau's Bot. xxxii. (1794) 490 Com- 
mon Polypody has pinnatifid fronds, the pinnas or lobes 
oblong. 1851 Moone Brit, Ferns & Allies (1864) 10 ‘Vhe 
fronds are sometimes divided down tothe rachis,., when this 
occurs, the frond is said to be pinnate; and tn this case, 
each of the distinct leaf-like divisions is called a fruna. 
1880 Gray Struct. Bot. ili. § 4 (ed. 6) 104 Pinne is a con- 
venient name for the partial petioles of a bipinnate leaf, 
taken together with the leaflets that belong to them, 

3. Zool. a. The fin of a fish; any fin-like 
structure, as the flipper of a seal or cetacean. 
b. A wing-like expansion or branch in certain 
polyps or other invertebrates. ec. Lutom. A small 
oblique ridge forming onc of the parallel lines of 
a pinnate surface, as in the leg of a grasshopper: 
sec PINNATE @. Ib. 

1846 Patterson Zood. 21 If one of the wing-like expan- 
sions or pinnz of the Virgularia is injured, the rest shrink 
as if all were hurt. 1858 Mayxe Z£.xfos. Lex., Piuna... 
Ichthyol. a fin, 1861 J. R. Greene Alan, Anim, A rng, 
Calent. 149 The pinnz are very contractile, so as to vary in 
form from mere lobes or tubercles to long filiform fringes. 

Pinna, early spclling of PiXa, pine-apple. 

Pinnace (pines). Forms: 6 pennis, pinase, 
-esse, pinnes, pynice, -asse, pynneis, -esse, 6-7 
pynn-, pinace, pinnesse, -is(e, -as(e, -ass(e, 7 
pinise, pinnaisse, pynnis, pynace, -esse, 6- 
pinnace ; (Sc. 6 pinag, pynnage, pynnege, 6-7 
Pinnage). f[a. F. pruasse, pinace =Sp pinaga 
(1252-84 in Jal), Py. pinaga (1326 in Jal), It. 
finaccia, -azza (Florio). ‘The earlier form in 
Ieing. and Fr. was ME. 15th c. SpInace, spinas, 
spynes, OF. espinace (1451), espinasse = mcd. 
(Anglo-) L. spinachium (1338 Knighton), 

F, pivasse and its Romanic cognates are by Diez and 
others taken as derived froin Jin-ns, pino, Ain pine-tree (cf. 
Cotgrave ‘Arnasse the Pitch tree; also a Pinnace '), L. type 
*pinacea, Butthis leaves the form in esf-, sp-, unexplained.) 

1. A small light vessel, generally two-mastcd, 
and schooner-rigged; often in attendance on a 
larger vessel as a tender, scout, etc., whence probably 
the tise in 2, Since ¢ 1700 only //zs¢. and poet. 

(agar Anc. Corr. (P.R.O.) LVIIL 8 Kaunt ioe departi 
de Porlismuth oue le espynasse le vent fust en countre.] 

1546 in R, G, Marsden Seé. Pt. Crt. Adm. (1894) I, 138 In 
dictis navibus vocatis pynneis, c1isso Siz A. Barton in 
Surtees Alise. (1888) 68 His pennis hath ninescorre men and 
more. a1gsz LeLann (fin. 1V. 23 ‘Vhe old ‘Toun was brent 
hy the Pinesses of the mpanierdes 1ssg \W. CuNNINGHAM 
Cosmogr, Glasse 143 Pincke, Pynice, Gally, or what so euer 
name they haue. 1565-73 Coovir (hesaurus, Catascopiunt, 
a spiall ship: a brigantine or pinneise [1548-52 spinner]. 
1569 Stocker tr. Diod, Sicul. m1. xi. 120 The Shippes.. 
were haled out by the Gallies and other small pynnaces 
rowed with ores. 1591 in Heath Grocers’ Comp, (1869) 85 
That six shippes of war and one pynasse should be furnyshed 
and set forth hy the Cittie. 1598 Syivester Da Bartas n. 
i. Eden 27 Thou canst safely steer My ventrous Pinnasse 
to her wished Peer. 1600 Hottanp Livy x. ii, 352 The 
soldiors were transported in lighter barkes and small pin- 
naces. 1612 S. Mountacu in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) I. 243 This afternoon hath been the sea fight with 
some 15 or 16 pynesses and half a score galleys. 1622 R. 
Hawks Voy. S. Sea (1847) 170 We. .gave the bigger shippe 
to the Spaniards againe, and the lesser wee kept, with pur- 
posetomake her our pinnas. 1624 Capt. Smitu Virginia. 5 
Full of flats and shoulds that our Pinnasse could not passe. 
1650 S. Crarxe Eccl, Hist. 1. (1654) 83 He entered into a 
Pinnace, and went up the River Nilus. 1666 Desfaut. 


PINNACLE. 


Gram, Inst. (Jam.), Phaselus, a Barge or Pinnage. 1710 
J. Harris Lev. Techn. I, Pinnace,..a small Vessel, with 
a Square Stern, going with Sails and Oars, and carrying 
three Masts;.. used as a Scout for Intelligence, and for 
Landing of Men, 1725 Pope Odyss. xii. 187 The winged 
Pinnace shot along the sea, 1842 J. Witson Chr. North 
(1857) I. 247 A fairy pinnace to glide and float for aye! 

Jig. 1589 Warner Ald. Eng. vi. xxix. (1612) 144, I will... 
toogh the Pinnesse of my thoughts to kenning of your Eyes. 
1610 Boys Exp. Epist. §& Gosp. Wks. (1629) 165 First, we 
must be shipt with Christ in baptisme ; After saile witb him 
in the Pinnesse of tbe Cburch. 

2. A double-banked boat (usually eight-oared) 
forming part of the equipment of a man-of-war; 
also applied to other small boats, 

1685 /.ond. Gaz, No. 2054/3 The Larks Poat being Com- 
manded by Captain Leightons Brother, the Bonadventures 
Pinnace by Mr. Harrises,..and the Yaule by Mr. Brisbane. 
1745 P. Tomas Jrul, Anson's Voy. 55 We mann'd and 
arm‘d our Barge, Pinnace, and the 77ta/’s Pinnace. 1769 
Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789) F iv, Pinnaces exactly re- 
semble barges, only that they are somewhat smaller, and 
never row more than eight oars. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef 
Afast xxiii. 68 There were five boats belonging to the ship— 
launch, pinnace, jolly-boat, larboard quarter-boat, and gig. 

+ 3. Applied in figurative context toa woman; 
also sfec, a mistress; a prostitute. OAs. 

@1568in Bannatyne Poems (Hunter. Cl.) to80 Now, gossop, 
I must neidis be gon, And leive my prettie pinnage to your 
guyde. 1568 Srmpitt Margret Fleming viii, Now is my 
pretty pynnege reddy. 1607 Dekker & WessteR Vorthw. 
Hoe v. D.’s Wks. 1873 UI. 78 If I like her personage. Ile 
stand thrumming of Caps no longer, but board your Pynnis 
whilst “tis hotte. 1614 B. Jonson Bart, Fair u. ii, Shee 
hath beene before mee, Punke, Pinnace and Bawd any 
time these two and twenty yeeres. 1693 ConcrevE Old 
Bachelor y. vii, A goodly pinnace, ricbly laden .. Twelve 
thousand pounds, and all ber rigging. 

+ Pinna‘ceous, a. Obs. rare. [f. Pinnal + 
-ACEOUS.] elated to the pinna (bivalve). 

1684 Pi:id, Trans. XVV. 702 Some large fish of the pinna- 
cious kind. 

Finnach, obs. form of PANACHE, 

Pinnacle (pinak’l), 5. Forms: 4-6 pynakle, 
4-7 pynacle, 4-S pinacle, 5-6 pynnacle, 4— pin- 
nacle (also § penakull, pinnakyl, pynakell, 
-kill, pynnakel, -kylle, 6 pinakle, pinnakil, 
pynne-, pynnokill, 7 penacle, 7-8 pirnicle), 
[ME. pinacle, a. OF. pinacle (1261), féinnacle, F. 
pinacle, ad. late L. pinnacelam (Tertull., Vulg. 
Matt. iv. s), dim. of Azza wing, pinnacle, point. 

In the Vulgate, Matt. iv. 5, prvsdeule renders Gr. 
mrepvytor, din of mrepvf wing, and was thus evidently 
meant as a dim. of fizza in sense ‘wing’: cf. the parallel 
pinxain Luke iv.g. But in later times piuadaculwimn appears 
to have been viewed as belonging to L. Azzaa in the sense 
‘point, edge, battlement’, which Walde separates from frana, 
vaniant of peana feather: see Pin sé, ‘The Old Latin ver- 
sion in its earliest form had in Matt. iv. 5 and Luke iv. 9 

Jastigium top or apex of a gable.) 

1, A small ornamental turret, usually terminating 
in a pyramid or cone, crowning a buttress, or rising 
above the roof or coping of a building. (In early 
use sometimes applied to a battlemeut.) 

€ 1330 Owayn Ali/cs 38 Arches y-bent with charbukel ston 
Knuoites of rede gold... And pinacles of cristal. ¢1380 Wycuir 
Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 110 Pe fend..putte him above pe pynacle 
of pe temple: pat sum men seyen weren pe aleis. 1382 — 
Afatt. iv.5 Thanne the deuyl. .sette hym on the pynacle of 
the temple. 1387 Trevisa //reden \Rolls) V1 369 Ppey took 
oure lady smok..and sette be smok uppon be pinacles 
[super propugnacula sua exposuerunt| as it were a baner. 
1448 Hen. VI i 7d/ in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 1. 
355 A grete square l’our..in. .height with the batelment and 
the pynacles .C.xl. fete. «1548 Hatt Chron, en. VII 59 
The violence of the wynde had blowen doune an Egle of 
brasse..from a pynnacle or spire of Paules Church. 1600 J. 
Pory tr. Leo's Africa 1. 6g Upon the top of this turret is 
built a certaine spire or pinnacle rising sharpe in forme of a 
sugar-loafe. 1665 Sir T, HERBERT 7rav. (1677)75 He..slew 
. their Ring-leacler, whose head he sent to Amadabat, and 
..commanded that it should be set upon a Pinacle. 1696 
Puituys (ed. 5), P/nnacle, the highest Top of any Spire. 
1777 Ronertson //7st. Amer. (1778) I m1. 241 ‘bey fancied 
these to be cities adorned wilh towers and pinacles. 1845 
Parker Gloss. Archit. s.v., Pinnacle..consists of a shaft 
and top; this last is generally in the form of a small spire, 
surmounted with a finial and often crocketed at the angles, 
and is sometimes called a finial. 1851 Ruskin Stones Ven, 
(1874) 1. xv. 165 If there had been no other place for 
pinnacles, the Gothic builders would have put them on the 
1ops of their arches. .rather than not have had tbem. 

+b. transf. A vertical pointed structure resem- 


bling the above; a pyramid. Oés. 

13.. £. Z, Allit. P. B. 1463 Pe coperounes of pe canacles 
pat on pe cuppe reres, Wer fetysely forined out in fylyoles 
longe; Pinnacles py3t per apert bat profert bilwene. ?%a 1400 
Lypc. Chorle & Birde in Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 183 
Thowe my cage forged were with golde, And the pynacles 
of birrale and cristale. ¢1530 in Gutch Coll. Cur, II. 328 
Item vj Sponnes gille withe Pynnacles of thends. 1535 
Aberdeen Regr. XV. 587 Jam.) Twa pynnokillis of skynnis. 
1s.. Jord. XV1. 524 Ane pynnekill of skynnis, contenand 
ix score and six. 1632 Litucow 7vav. 11. 104 There was a 
Pinacle reared vpon tbe Walles of the Fort with their bare 
sculs. a1674 Mitton Afoscovia v, At Dinner he sat bare- 
headed, his Crown and rich Cap standing on a Pinacle by. 
1703 T. N. City & C. Purchaser 2 Pedestals upon..a Pedi- 
inent to support Statues... may properly be called Pinacles, 

2. Any natural peaked formation; csp. a lofty 
rock or stone pointed at the top; a peak. (In 
first two quots. perh. applied to a point projccting 
into the sea.) 
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13.. Guy Warw. (A.) 1719 Ata pinacle bi be se Gij seye 
a man of rewly ble Go in pilgrims wede. 14.. S7r Beues 
1283 +94 (MS. GC.) He kepeth him ina castel..Closed with 
pe salt flood, In a penakull of the see. 1582 SranyuuRsT 
/Enets \.(Arb.) 19 Shee.. his carcasse on rockish pinnacle 
hanged. c1611 Cuarman //fad vin. 115 The brows Of all 
steepe hils and pinnacles. 1795 ANDERSON Srit, Enibassy 
China xv. 167 An immense pillar, or column of solid rock... 
situated on the pinnacle of a large mountain. 1878 H. S. 
Wiison Alp. Ascents i. 7 The pure-white pinnacle of the.. 
Weisshorn. . 

3. jig. A high or lofty place or situation; the 
highest point or pitch; thc culmination or point 
of perfection; the acme, climax. (Sometimes 
applied to a person.) 

14.. in Tundele’s Vis, (1843) 141 Seyde tho virgyn with- 
owttyn vice..that holy pynakell preued of price. ¢1485 
Digby Myst. (1882) 1. 240 He ys a chosen wessell,.. A very 
pynacle of the fayth. 1621 ‘T. Wittiamson tr. Goulart's Wise 
Vierllard 92 Being ascended to the top and pynacle of true 
knowledge. a 1659 Ossorn Charac., etc. Wks. (1673) 634 
The highest Pinnacle of my Ambition. 1752 Hume £ss. & 
Treat. (1777) 1. 254 To have reached the pinnacle of per- 
fection. 1869 W. P. Mackay Grace & Truth (1875) 167 
How can I reach the pinnacle of earthly fame? 1878 Bosw. 
Situ Carthage 267 This was the pinnacle of Hannibal’s 
success, and a pinnacle indeed it was. 

4. altrib, and Comb, 

1594 Nasue Terrors of Night Wks. (Grosart) III. 263 
Nere those pinacle rocks called the Needles. 1837 Civ. Eng. 
& Arch, Frnl.\. 57/2 Thearchway..is flanked with columns, 
niches, pediments, and crocketed pinnacle finials. 1890 Cet. 
Dict., Pinnacle work, in arch. and decoration, ornamental 
projections, especially at the top of any object. 1ge1 HW/ide 
World Mag. VIII. 132/1 Jagged, pinnacle-like rocks. 

Pinnacle, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. ¢razs. ‘To set on or as on a pinnacle ; in quot. 
1816, to rear as a pinnacle. 

1656 S. H. Gold. Law 15 To stand .. pinacled on the 
highest point of the Temple, ready for precipitation. 1816 
Byron C4, Har. 1. Ixii, The Alps, ‘The palaces of Nature. 
whose vast walls Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy 
scalps. 1878 BrowninG Poets Crofsic xxiii, Such a mighty 
moment of success As pinnacled him..in full display, For 
the whole world to worship. 

2. ‘I'o form the pinnacle of, to crown, Also fig. 

1818 Byron Ch. Har. iv. cix, This mountain, whose 
obliterated plan The pyramid of empires pinnacled. 1840 
R. C. Horne Gregory V//, 1. i. (ed. 2) 6 It pinnacles all 
crimes.. Touching God’s footstool with a sharp assault ! 

Pinnacled (pinak ld), Af/. a. [f. Pinnacte 
5b, and v, + -ED.] 

1. Having a pinnacle or pinnacles; furnished with 
pinnacles or peaks, 

13.. £. E. Allit. P. A. 207 Apy3t coroune.. Hize pynakled 
of cler quyt perle. ¢1503 in Chron. Lond. (ed. Kingsford, 
1905) 250 The coveryng [of a Chapell]. paynted wt Azur, 
and pynacled wt Corven werk paynted and gilt. 1782 
Warton f/ist. Kiddington 8 The pediment of the southern 
Transept is pinnacled..with a flourished Cross. 1829 D. 
Conway Worway 61 The rocks rose in pinnacled confusion. 
1849 FREEMAN Archit. u. 1. xii, 239 The use of the embattled 
and pinnacled tower is..one of our many insular pecu- 
liarities. 

2. Elevated on or as on a pinnacle. 

1863 W. M. Rosset in Xeader, His pinnacled supremacy 
as the poet and autocrat of landscape-painting. 1897 esti. 
Gaz. 19 Oct. 2/1 Because of this pinnacled position, they 
assimilate like lightning. ; 

Pinnaclet. +ave—'. [See -ET.] A small pinnacle. 

1905 Archxol. Frni. LXI1. 111 The pinnaclets supported 
on brackets thrown outward from the angles. 

Pinnacocytal, -cyte: see PINACOcYTAL, etc. 

Pinnadiform (pine'diffim), a. Jchth.  [irreg. 
f. L, Azza in sense ‘fin’ + -FORM.}] (See quot.) 

1884 T. N. Girt in Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus. VII. 357 In the 
Chetodontids, an apparent expansion is manifested by the 
encroachment of the skin and scales on the soft dorsal and 
anal fins, and they may be distinguished as Aruzadiforim. 

Pinna, plural of Pinna. 

+ Pinnage. Ods. [f. Pix v. (ina = Pinp) + 
-AGE.] a. ‘The action of impounding cattle. b. 
The action of fastening with a pin or peg. 

1552 Hutoet, Pynnage of cattell or powndage, incdusio, 
1611 Cotcr., Chevillage,a pegging, or pinning; peggage, 
pinnage. 

Pinnage, obs. Sc. form of PINNACE. 

Pinnal (pinal\, a. Amat, [f. Pinna2 + -ar.] 
Pertaining to the pinna of the ear or nose. 

1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 1, 202 Cartilage (Meckel's or 
pinnal). ‘ 

Pinnaped, variant of PINNIPED. 

Pinnate (pi'nct), a. Mat. F/est. [ad. L. pin- 
nal-us feathered, winged, f. Azza feather, wing : 
see Pinna 2 and -atE2.] 

1. Resembling a feather; having lateral parts or 
branches on each side of a common axis, like the 
vancs of a feather. a. Bot. Applied to a com- 
pound leaf having a series of (sessile or stalked) 
leaflets arranged on each side of a common petiole, 
the leaflets being usually opposite, sometimes 
alternate (a/fern?-pinnale) ; also to more complex 
leaves of the same kind, in which the leaflets, thus 
arranged, are borne on secondary, tcrtiary, etc. 
petioles which are themsclves similarly arranged 
(bcpinnale, lriptunate, etc.). 

Interruptedly pinnate: see quot. 1861. : 

{1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Pinnata Folia, in Botany.) 
1727 Dbattey vol. Il, innate, deeply jagged or indented 
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(spoken of the Leaves of Plants) resembling Feathers. 1760 
J. Lee /xtrod. Bot. wu. xxxi. (1765) 152 Asplenium, with 
pinnate Leaves. 1861 BentLey J/ax. Lot. 169 It is inter- 
ruptedly pinnate,.when the leaflets are of different sizes, so 
that sinall pinnz are. .intermixed with larger ones, as in the 
Potato and Silver Weed. 1872 Otiver £lem2. Bot. 1. vii. 77 
Compound leaves are either of the pinnate type, as Rose, or 
of the digitate type, as Horse Chestnut. 

b. Zool, Waving branches, tentacles, or other 
lateral parts arranged on each side of an axis; in 
Extom, applied to a surface (as in the legs of 
grasshoppers) marked with minute parallcl lines 
on each side of a central ridgc. 

1846 Dana Zoofh. iv. (1848) 73 The budding polyps are 
sometimes confined to two opposite sides of a branch, and 
pinnate forms result. 1854 Woopwarn J/ollusca 1. 191 
Gills pinnate, placed round the dorsal vent. 1858 Lewrs 
Sea-side Stud. 87 Vhe tentacular filaments..are numerous, 
each forming a little tree with pinnate branches. 1875 C. C. 
Bake Zool. 200 The tail is pinnate at the point. i 

2. Zool. Waving feathers, wings, fins, or similar 
pants #a7e mo (Ch next 2.) 1890 in Ceut. Dict. 

Pinnated (pineitéd), 2. [fas prec. + -ED1.] 

= prec. t. Chiefly ot. and Zool. 

1753 Campers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Leaf, Piunated, or 
fennated Leaf. .composed of two ranges or series of folioles, 
annexed to the two sides of one common oblong petiole. 
1777 LicutFoot Flora Scot. 1. 327 The leaves are pinnated 
with about 20 pair of long /’*anz, which are again semi- 
pinnate with short indented Pinunlz. 1815 Kixsy & Sp. 
Entomol. viii. 11818) I. 235 [They] prey upon timber, feeding 
between the bark and the wood, and .. excavating curious 
pinnated labyrinths. 1846 PattEnson Zool. 47 The species 
--has five pair of beautifully pinnated arms. 

2. Zool. Having parts like wings, or like fins, 
Pinnaled Grouse, any bird of the genus Cupidonia, 
having wing-like tufts of feathers on the neck, as 
the prairie-hen of N, Ameriea, C. cupido. 

1776 Pennant Zool. (ed. 4) I. 119 Pinnated Quadrupeds, 
With fin-like feet. 1831 A. Witson & Donaparte Amer, 
Ornith, 11. 322 Pinnated Grouse. 1874 Cours Birds N. IW, 
158 There is a stray pinnated Grouse now and then. 

llence Pinnatedly adv, = next. 

Pinnately (pinctli), adv. [f. PINNATE + -Ly 2.] 
In a pinnate manner or form: see PINNATE 1. 

1861 Bentey au. Got. 159 Feather-veined or pinnately 
veined leaves. 1883 [see Pisnati-). : 

Pinnati- (pinziti, pineti), combining form of 
L. piunGtus PINNATE: chiefly in botanical terms 
relating to leaves (cf. PINNATIFID): Pinna:ti- 
lo‘bate, Pinna‘tilobed (-éiti-) adjs., pinnately 
divided with rounded divisions or lobes; Pinna:- 
tipa'rtite (-ziti-) a [L. pariitus divided: see 
PartTITE], pinnately divided nearly to the midrib; 
Pinna‘tisect, Pinnatisected (-clli-) adjs. [L. 
sectus cut: See -SECT], pinnately divided quite to the 
midrib, but not articulated so as to form separate 


leaficts. See also PInNaATIPED, 

1857 Henrrey Bot. § 93 We..take the prefix Jinnati-.. 
and subjoin to this a word indicating the degree or kind of 
division, thus: pivzatifid. .if the broad notches between the 
lobes extend from the margin to about half-way between 
this and the midrib; A‘unatisect, if the notches extend on 
nearly to the midrib; A/xmatipartite, if the separate lobes 
are almost free, and merely connected by a narrow strip of 
parenchyma. 1851 Bentiey A/au. Lot. (1870) 153 [Leaves] 
pinnatipartite, or pinnatisected, according to their depth. 
1866 7 cas. Bot., Pinnatilobed, Pinnatilobate, when the 
lobes of a pinnatifid leaf are divided to an nncertain depth. 
1883 G. ALLEN in Natnre 8 Mar. 441 Steps by which a 
regularly pinnately-veined leaf, such as that of the common 
olive, may pass into a pinnatifid and pinnatisect form by 
non-development of the mainly cellular tracts, 

Pinnatifid (pine ‘tifid), 2. At. /f7st. (chiefly 
Hol.) [ad.mod.L. pinndtifidus, f. pinnat-us Pix- 
NATE + findere, fid- to cleave, split. So F. pzxza- 
tifile, pennalifide.| Of a leaf, etc.: Pinnately 
cleft or divided at least half-way to the middle. 

{1751 Linnaus Philos. Bot. 43 Folium .. pinnatifidum est 
transversim divisum laciniis horizontalibus oblongis.] 1753 
Cuampers Cycl. Supp.s.v. Leaf, Pinnatifid Leaf expresses 
one divided into several parts in form of ale. 1777 Licut- 
Foot Flora Scot. 1, 500 Centaurea scabiosa...Great Knap- 
weed or Matfellon..the leaves are. all pinnatifid. 1857, 
1883 [see Pinnati-]. 1877-84 F. E, Hutme Wrid FZ. p. vii. 

Hence Pinna-tifidly adv., in a pinnatifid manner. 

1870 Hooker Stxd. Flora 16 Leaves entire, pinnate, or 
pinnatifidly lobed. 1881 Horne /i7i 86 The leaf..is hand- 
some and pinnatifidly divided. 

Pinnation (pinéi jan). Mad. /fist. [f. L. pin- 
nat-us PINNATE: see -ATION.] Pinnate condition 
or formation; division into pinnze (Pinna *). 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 350 When the pinnation 
is compound. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 212 The pinnation, 
like the formation of lobes, may be repeated. 

Pinnatiped (pinz'tiped), a. and sé, Orzith. 
[f. mod.L.. pewnatipes, -pedem, f. pinnatus winged 
+ pés foot.] a. adj. llaving the toes furnished 
with lobes; lobiped, fin-footed. b. sé. A pinna- 
tiped bird; a bird of the group /7zalipedes, 
having this character. ; 

1828 Wesster, Pinuatip~ed, fin-footed ; having the toes 
bordered by memhranes. 1842 Branvk Dict. Sc/.,etc., Pinna- 
tipeds, a term applied by Temminck to an order of birds 
comprehending those which have the digits bordered by 
inembranes. 1858 Mayne Expos. Lex, Vinnatipes...applied 
by Schaffer and Temminck to an Order (Pinsatipedes); by 
C. Bonaparte to a Family..: pinnatipede. 
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Pinnato- (pinz"te), occasional advb. combining 
form of L. pzwn@lzs PINNATE (cf. PINNATI-). Pin- 
na to-dentate a. [DENTATE}, pinnate, with toothed 
leaflets; Pinna:to-pe‘ctinate a. (VectinaTe], 
having lateral projections like the tecth of a comb, 
arranged pinnately. 

1806 Gatrine S77t, Bot. 58 L{eaf] linear, pinnato-dentate. 
1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 578 Branches pinnato-pectinate. 

Pinnatulate (pinatizlet), a. Lot. [f. L. pin- 
nat-us pinnate + -z/- dim. +-aTE.] = Pinnuvate, 


1882 in Oci.vie, 
+ Pinned, a. Oss. [Variant of PENNED a.] Of 
b. Undeveloped, 


a feather: @. Grown, formed. 
rudimentary: see PIN-FEATHERED, 

1399 Lanci. Rich, Redcles 11. 148 ‘lyll her ffre ffedris be 
ffulliche y-pynned, pat bey heue wynge. 1665 Hooke 
AMicrogr, xxxv. 165 An unripe or pinn'd Feather. 

Pinned (pind), #A/.a2. [f{. Pin sé.tand v.14 -ED.] 

+1. Enclosed, contined, shut up, Oés. 

€1412 Hoccieve De Reg. Princ. 4543 O, py bagges vnsele; 
Opne hem;..Thy pyned stuf many a man destioyeth. 

2. Furnished, fitted, or adorned with pins ; + spec. 
covered or studded with pins: cf Pix v.17 (ods.). 

1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2408/4 A Silver Minute Pendulum 
Clock, in a pinn’d Case, the Shagreen a very fine grain. 
1689 [see Pin sd.) 1e) 1871 Sata in Belgravia XIV. 430 
{He} was highly. .chained, pinned, and locketed, 

fastencd with a pin or pins. 

tgor 7. Black's Illustr, Carp. %& Build., Scaffolding 35 
We have never seen a pinned ladder come apart. 

4. = Pinded (see PIND v.). 

1802 C. Finpiater Agric. Surv. Peebles 389 note, When 
the mothers have little milk, the lambs are rarely pinned. 

5. In pinned straits and pinned whiles, names of 
some kind of cloth. (Meaning unascertained.) 

1s52-3 Act 7 Edw. I’1, c.9 § x Ituery piece of the sayd 
Clothes called whyte pynned Streightes .. being readye 
dressed to put to sale shall conteine in Lengthe xj Yaides 
at the least. 1584-5 4c/ 27 Ediz.c.18§ 2. a1600 1. Smitu 
Let. to Ld. Treasurer in Strype Szozw's Suzy. (1754) II. v. 
xix go1/2 Also of Pyndewhites and Playnes, made in the 
West Country. [1642 Rates of Merchandize 133 Dorset 
and Somerset dozens rudge washt, Cardinals, Pinwhites, 
Straites..shall goe and be accompted for a short cloth.) 

Pinnel (pi'nél). local, [?Connected with Pin v.1 
3c, as if stuff useful for pinning.] 

l. Coarse gravel; sandstone conglomerate. 

1766 Aluseum Rust. V1. 153 If I find.. any gravel, sand, 
soft rock, pinnel, or other porous substance, I begin the 
good work immediately. 1774 Pennant Tour Scot. (1790) 
II. 30 Two strata, one of pinnel or coarse gravel. 

2. Geol. \See quot.) 

1876 H. B. Woopwarp Geol. Eng. & IWales Gloss. 440 
Pinnel, local name given to the Lower Boulder Drift in the 
north-west of England and Wales. Rammel and Sammel 
are local names sisnilarly applied. 


+ Pinner! (pines). Ods. Also 5-7 pynner, 
(s-ar). [f. Pin sé.) + -ER1.] A pmmaker. 

1400 Destr. Troy 1591 Parnters, painters, pynners also. 
1483 Act 1 Rich. [/1,c. 12 § 1 Artificers of the said Realm 
-. Pointmakers, Pinners, Pursers, Glovers. c1sgis Cocke 
Lorell’s B.g Pynners, nedelers, and glasyers. 1611 Fiorio, 
Aencchiariolo,..apinner or pinmaker, 1720 Stryre S/ow's 
Surv, Uv. xv. 241/21 Pinners and Needlers. Foreign Pins 
and Needles being brought in about the Year 15y7, did 
much prejudice these Callings. {1890 Gross Gild Alerch, 
II. 209 Pewterers, smiths, pinners, Larbers.] 

Pinner’. Now J/oca/l. [Another form of 
Pinver, f. Pin v.t10=Pinp v.J An officer whiose 
duty it is to impound stray beasts: = PINDER. 

1499 Promp. Parv, (ed. Pynson), Pynnar of beestys. 
1ssz Huxoet, Pynner or empounder of cattell, zaclusor. 
a@isgz GREENE George-a-Greene Wks, (Rtldg.) 255/1 George- 
a-Greene Hight Pinner of merry Wakeficld town. 1664 
Gou.pMan Dict., A pinner or pounder of cattel, ivclusor. 
1871 Standard 4 Oct. 3 The town pinner,. .[of] Stafford, left 
the town on Saturday afternoon to serve an execution for 
debt at a small farm near Stamdon Bridge. 


Pinner®. [f. Pin v.1+-ER1.] One who or that 
which pins. 

1. A coif with two long flaps, one on each 
sidc, pinned on and hanging down, and sometimes 
fastened at the breast; worn by women, esp. of 
rank, in the 17th and 18th centuries. Sometimes 
applied to the flaps as an adjunct of the coif. 
Now only 7zs?. 


1652 WV. Riding Rec. V. 103 (Bill ignored against a. woman 
for stealing a] pynner. 1664 Perrys Diary 18 Apr., I saw,. 
my Lady Castlemaine in a coach by herself, in yellow satin 
and a pinneron, 1688 R. Hotme Armoury u. 465/1 Some 
term this sort of long eared Quoif by the name of a Pinner, 
or Laced Pinner 1701 Farqunar Str //, Weldair \.i, The 
pinners are double ruffled with twelve plaits ofa side. 1710 
STEELE Vatler No. 212 P 3 A Treatise concerning Pinners, 
which I have some Hopes will contribute to the Amendment 
of the present Head-dresses. ¢1720 Dk. of Mostacu in 
Bueclench MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 367 The women.. 
wear four pinners with great ribbons between, and eight 
lappets hanging down behind. 1751 Jounson Rambler 
No. 128 Pg A pinner, the pride of Brussels, may be torn by 
a careless washer. 1816 Scott 47. Dwar/iii, The venerable 
old dame,..dressed in her coif and pinners. 

2. dial, A pinaforc or apron with a bib. 

{Perh, erroneous spelling of Aza, short for pizafore.] 

1846 Farknott Costume in Eng. Gloss. 582 Pinner, av 
apron with a bib pinned in front of the dress. Its more 
modern name is pincloth and pinafore. 1854 Miss Baker 
Northampt. Gloss. U1. 116 Pinner, a pinafore. Prncloth, 
a child’s pinafore. Called also Pintidy and Pinner, 1876 
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T. Harpy Etheléerta ‘1890) 363 Honest travelling bave been 
so rascally abused since I wasa boy in pinners. 1891 — Zess 
xvii, He wore the ordinary white pinner. .of a dairy-farmer 
when milking. 

3. One whio pins, fastens, or transfixes with a pin. 

1828 in WessTer. 1845 Mrs. Brownine Le?f, (1899) I. 137 
All that roughness and rudeness of the sin of the boar-pinner. 
1851 MavHew Lond. Labour |. 272/1 The ‘pinners-up’.. 
are the men and women..who sell songs which they have 
* pinned" to asort of screen or large board, or..toa blank wall. 

Pinnet (pinét). ?S¢. rave. [In sense 2, app. 
a corruption of fennant, with which it agrees in 
sense; in sense 1, perh.a mistaken use of the same, 
associated with med.L. A/a in sense ‘pinnacle’, 
or ? an independent dim. formation from the latter.] 

1. A pinnacle. rare—'. 

1805 Scott Last Minstr. vt. xxiii, Blazed battlement and 
pinnet hizb, Blazed every rose-carved buttress fair. 

2. .\ streamer, pennant, 

1822 Gat Provost xviii, Laces and ribands of all colours, 
hanging down in front (of the booths), and twirling like pinnets 
in the wind. 1834 H. Miter Scenes % Leg. xxviii. (1857) 
422 A miniature mast..bearing atop a gaudy pinnet. — 

Pinni- (pini), combining form of L. puna, 

enna wing, fin ‘cf. ancient L. pennifer, pinniger, 
cte.). Hence Pinni‘ferous [-Frrnous], Pinni-- 
gerous [-GEROUS] adjs., bearing or having fins. 
(Cf, PENNIFEROUS, PENNIGEROUS.) Pinnine:r- 
vate, Pinninerved addjs. Zot. pinnately veined 
(= PENNINERVATE). Pinnise‘cted a. Bol, = Pin- 
NATIFID, or ? pznalisect (see PINNATI-). Pinni- 
ta‘rsal a. [TARSAL], ‘having pinnate feet, as a 
swimming-crab’, Pinnitenta‘culate a. [TENTA- 
CULATE], ‘having pinnate tentacles, as a polyp’. 
See also PINNIFORM, -GRADE, -PED. 

1858 Mave E£.rfos. Lex., Pinnt/crus, having or bearing 
fins: *pinniferous. 1536 Biount Glossogr., *Pinnigerous,.. 
that hath fins; finned like a fish. 1893 Syd. Soc. Ler., 
*Pinutnervate, see Penninervate. tbid., *Pinnisected, the 
same as Prnnatifid. 

Pinniewinks: see PILLiwinks, 

Pinniform (pinifgim), a. Also incorrectly 
pinneeform. [f. PInNi-+-ForM, where see note. ] 

a. Ilaving the form of, or resembling, a fin. 
b. Having the form of, or resembling, a feather: 
= PENNIFORM. ¢. Of a pinnate form. d. Re- 
sembling the molluse evled Prva (PINNA}), 

1752 J. Hut /fist. Anim. 313 The Balena, with ..a 
pinniform tuberosity on the back. 1821 W. P.C. Darton 
Flora N. Amer. 1. 43 Leaves..often inclining to be pinna.- 
tifid; the pinna:form segments arcuate. 1858 Mayne /.xfos. 
Lex., Pinniformis, Orutthol., applied to wings in the 
form of fins that are covered by thickly laid up feathers, 
-.and which serve only as organs of natation: pinniforin. 

Pinnigrade (pivnigizid), a. and sb. Zool. [f. 
Pinni- + L. -gradus walking.] a. adj. Walking 
by means of fin-like organs or flippers, as the pin- 
niped Carnivora. b. sé. A pinnigrade animal. 

1849-52 Todd's Cycl. Anat. 1V.914/2. 1854 Owen Skel, 
& Teeth in Cire. Sc. 1. Org. Nat. 297 In the pinnigrade.. 
family of carnivores, we find the teeth .. more numerous. 
1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. (N. Y.) X1. 723 The pinnigrades 
include three families, the earless seals,..the eared seals, .. 
and the walruses. | 

Pinning (pinin), v4/. 56. [f Pin v.1+ -1nG 1.) 

1, The action of the verb PIN. 

a. The action of fastening, constrncting, or re- 
pairing with pins; the supporting of a wall or 
foundation with pins or wedges; cf. wler-pinning. 

1427-8 Rec. St. Mary at Hill 67 For ij masons ij dayes 
for pynnynge of be new pewes & Ieyeng of be same tyle. 
1533 WS. Acc. St. John's Hosp., Canterb., To John Bryght 
for tyllyng and dabyng & outher pynyng xs. 1552 Hu1.oet, 
Pynnynge of houses, substructio. a 1633 Austin AZedit. 
(1635) 279 Like a Shepheards Tent that falls to the ground 
for want of pinning, cording, and sowing. 1655 Futter Ch. 
List. u,v. § 37 Some Devise used by him about pinning and 
propping of the Room. | 1727-41 CHamsens Cyel., Pinning, 
in building, the fastening of tyles together, with pins of 
heart ofoak ; for the covering of a house, etc. 1842-76 Gwitt 
Archit. Gloss., Pinning up, in underpinning, the driving 
the wedges under the upper work so as to bring it fully to 
bear upon the work below. ; 

b. The action of fastening (dress, etc.) with 
a (brass) pin or pins. Also with adv.as pzuzing up 
(in quot. 1676 aét7ib. = for pinning up). 

1549 SiR IT. Hosy 77am, (1902) 23 By the pinninge uppe 
of the hanging. 1593 Nasue Christ's T. 71b, How you 
{Ladies} torture poore olde Time with spunging, pynning 
and pounsing. 1601 Dent Pathw. Heaven (1831) 35 They 
haue spent a good part of the day in..pricking and pinning. 
1676 Lond. Gaz, No, 1106/4 Iwo black pinning-up Petti- 
Coats, one being of Sarcenet, the other of Alamode. 1767 
Goocu Treat. Wounds 1. 381 To be fixed by pinning or 
lacing, on the side opposite to the wound. 

c. The action of shutting up, inclosing, or hem- 
ming in; also, impounding (see Pinn 1 b). 

1573-80 Daret Afv. P 385 A Pinning, or pounding of 
cattell. Vide Pownde. 1900 I}’vstm. Gaz. 26 May 3/3, 
I have composed for your irresistible museum of cbess freaks 
an example of pinning ad absurdui. 

= Pinding (see under PND v.). 

1802 C. Finptater Agri Surv. Peebles 389 Diarrhea, 
or Looseness. This disorder is commonly called, by the 
shepherds, pinning. 

2. concr. a. pl. Small stones used for filling the 
interstices of masonry (cf. Pn v.1 3c). b. A pin, 
peg, or bolt, used for fastening. 
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1663 Bair A efodiog. ii. (1848) 50 As pinnings laid in to 
be foundations. 1742 J. Witttson Balm of Gilead xii. 
(1800! 136 Not a stone moved, nor a pinning in it moved. 
1799 J. Rosertson Agric. Perth 114 Persons who under- 
stand the building of dry stone-walls properly, find a bed 
for the larger stones, not by means of pinnings..but by 
resting them firmly upon one another; and afterwards they 
close up the interstices with pinnings to ornament the wall. 
No part of the weight lics on the smaller stones. a 1825 
Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, Pinning, tbe low masonry which 
supports a frame of stud-work. 

ce. A fastening with pins (cf. 1 b). 

1882 Rosa MutHottann Four Little Mischiefs viii, ‘We 
must stand with our faces to the people always, or they 
might see the pinning ’, said itty. 

3. alirib., as Pinning iron, stone, See. 

1688 R. Hotme Arimoury wt. 265/2 Pinning Iron, to 
widen the hole in the Slate to put the Pin in. 1708 S, 
Motynevx in Phil. Trans. XXV1.37 Part of the Plaister 
and Pinning Stones of the adjoyning Wall, was also broken 
off and loosened. 1892 J. S. Fretcner When Chas. 1 
was K. (1896) 55 Vhe pinder .. made answer... that the 
horses .. should not go thence until the pinning-fee were paid. 

Pinning-en@ = fxion-end: see Pinion sb,? 

Pinnion, obs. form of Pinion, 

Pinniped (pi‘niped}, a. and 54. Zoo/. Also 
pinnipede, pinnaped. [ad. mod.L. Pinseipés 
(nent. pl. Prrzipedia), L. pinnapés, pennipes wiug- 
footed (of Perseus), but used in Zool. in the sense 
‘fin-footed’; f. L. pzvea in sense ‘ fin’ + pes, ped- 
foot.] a. adj. Slaving feet resembling fins, fin- 
footed; spec. belonging to a suborder (P2r222¢Pedia) 
of Carnivora, comprising the seals and walruses, 
which have fin-like limbs or flippers; also, belong- 
ing to othcr divisions of animals having limbs 
or organs resembling fins and adapted for swim- 
ming, e.g. the fin-footed or lobe-footed birds (ef. 
PINNATIPED), certain decapod crustaceans or crabs, 
the pteropod molluscs, etc. b. sé. A pinniped 
mammal; a seal or walrus. 

1842 Dranpe Dict. Sct., etc., Pinnipeds, the name of a 
section of crabs..that have the last pair of feet .. terminated 
bya flattened joint fitted for swimming. 1858 Mayne Z-rfos. 
Lex, Pinnipes, adj. Zool...pinnipede. 1866 T N. Gitt 
(t2tle) Prodrome of a Monograph of Pinnipeds. 1881 
Atheneum 17 Dec. 807/3 The various species of Hzmato- 
pinus with which the seals, like the other pinnipeds, are 
annoyed, 1883 Fishkevics F.xhib. Catal. 194 Charts shewing 
distribution of the pinnapeds of the world. 

So Pinnipedian (-p7 didn) a. = prec. a. 

1880 Standard 20 May 3 It is doubtful whether the close- 
time agreement. .will have any great effect on tbe longevity 
ofthe pinnipedian race. 

Pinnisectedto Pinnitentaculate: see Pinnt-. 

+ Pinno, v. Obs. rare. = PINION v. 2. 

1596 Srenser /. Q. v. iv. 22 He saw a Knight, With botb 
his hands behinde him pinnoed hard, 

Pinnock! (pirnak). Now /ocal. Forms: 3 
pynnuc, pinnuc, 5 pynok, 6 pynnock, 6-7 
pinnocke, 8- pinnock. [prob. echoic, from the 
bird’s note; but the ending simulates -ock, dim. 
suffix.] A name for the hedge-sparrow or dun- 
nock; also for the blue titmouse, and, locally, for 
some other birds: cf. Dunnock, and Piunzchk2 in 
Eng. Dial. Dic. 

a 1250 Owl & Night. 1130 Pynnuc [v.r. pinnuc] goldfynch 
rok ne crowe Nedar neuer cumen ihende. 14.. Metr. Voc. 
in Wr,-Wilcker 625/3 Livz/a, pynok. 1570 Levins Manip, 
158/46 A Pinnocke, hedge sparrow. 1706 Puituirs, /'r20ck, 
asortof Bid. 1833 G. Montagu's Ornith. Dict., Pinnock, 
a name for the Tomtit. 1885 Swainson Prov. Names Brit. 
Birds 29 Hedge Sparrow (Accentor modulayis)...From its 
short piping nole it is called Titlene (North), Pinnock, 

Pinnock ”. /oca/, Also pennock, pinnold. 
[Derivation unascertained ; the ending seems to be 
-OCK, dim suffix.} A small bridge over a ditch or 
runnel; a brick or wooden drain under a road or 
across a gateway, a culvert; also, a structure com- 
posed of three boards in which a hare when hard- 
pressed in coursing can take refuge as in a small 
drain or culvert: used in Romney Marshes, 

1838 Hottoway Dict. Provincialisms, Pinnold, a small 
bridge. Sxssex. 1846 Worcester, Pinnock ..a tunnel 
undera road to carry off the water; a culvert..(Local, Eng.). 
1847-78 Hatuweit, Pennock, a little bridge over a water- 
course. Swssex. 1875 Sussex Gloss., Pennock, a little 
bridge over a water-course ; a brick or wooden tunnel under 
a road to carry off the water. 1887 Aent. Gloss., Pinnock, 
a wooden drain through a gateway. 

Pinnock 3. /oca/. [Origin obscure. Cf, Pinny a.] 
In Kent, a name for a particular kind of land: see 
qnot. Hence Pinnocky a. 

1796 J. Boys Agric. Kent 78 Pinnock..is a sticky red 
clay, mixed with small stones, but although it is deemed 
Poor for cultivation of grain, &c. yet it produces very fine 
chesnut wood ; and filberts likewise grow well upon it. 1881 
Wuitrenerap Hops 52 The planters notices..a sniall patch of 
yellowing plants in pinnocky or unkindly soil. 

Pinnoite (pinoit). Afi. [a. Ger. pinnoit, 
named by Staute 1884 in honour of Oberbergrath 
Pinno: see -1TE1.] A hydrous borate of magne- 
sium, occurring in yellow or greenish fibrous masses 
or tetragonal crystals, 

1885 Amer. Nat. 708 Pinnoite. 1892 Dana Alin. (ed. 6) 
885 Pinnoite [occurs] in the upper kainite layers. 

Pinnote, obs. form of PINE-NUT. 


| 


PINOCLE. 


tier). Also 7 -ter, g-teer. fad. L. prrzno-, pino- 
lerés (-thérés), a. Gr. myvornpns (Aristoph. Hass 
1510), f. wiva, mivva Pinna! + rnpety to guard. 
The L. variant pinothzres, as if f. Gr. @npav to 
hunt, was adopted as the generic name by Latreille 
1807, whence F. pinnolére, pinnothére.) Any of 
the small crabs of the genus P2notheres, which 
commensally inhabit the shells of various bivalves, 
as oysters and mussels ; a pea-crab 

1601 Hortanp Pliny 1. 252 ‘The least of all these kind of 
Crabs is called Pinnotheres (cr Pinnoteres) and for his 
smalnesse most subiect and exposed to iniurie. 1651 
Raveigh's Ghost 113 The Pinnoter. .giving him notice there- 
of by a little touch, the Pinna doth kill al the fishes with a 
hard and violent compression of them; so feeding himself... 
and giving part of them to his fellow. 182zz 1. MitcHEte 
alvistoph, 11.317 Nay, pinnoteer ({ think) might better suit 
him—’'Tis a most dwarfish breed. (o/c) The pinnoteer is 
the smallest of crabs, and here serves to designate Xenocles, 
the tragedian. [1835 Kirsy (ad. 4 /nst. Anim. 1. viii. 253 
Pliny says it [the Pinna) is always accompanied by a com- 
panion, the Pzxnotheres.} 

So Pinnothe’rian a., of the genus P2vz0theres 
or family Peenotheritde; sb. a pinnothere. 

Pinnule (pinizl). Also (in sense 1) 6-8 
pinule; (in senses 2 and 3) in Lat. form pin- 
nula (pl. -e). [ad. L. prvmula, dim. of pizna 
plume, wing: see Pinna %.] 

L. Each of the two sights (consisting of a small 
square metal plate, pierced with holes, and turning 
on a hinge) at the ends of the ‘alidade’ or index 
of an astrolabe, quadrant, or similar instrument. 

1594 Biunpevit Frere. v1. Introd. (1636) 608 Which Diopter 
is made with two Pinules or square Tablets 1656 W. D. tr. 
Comenius’ Gate Lat. Unt. § 528 Out of two stations by 
the pinnules of the radius. .they collect the quantity of the 
lines of a greater triangle, which is made between the two 
stations and the thing seen. 1773 Geutl. Mag. XLII. 1747 
He has joined pinules to his barometer, which by this means 
furnishes bim with an instrument for levelling. 1834 Nad. 
Philos. WN. Hist, Astron, xiii. 67/1 (Usef. Knowl. Soc.) A 
radius, moveable on the centre of the circle, carried the 
pinnules, and traced out with its extremity..the arc it was 
wished to measure. 1879 Newcoma & Hotven Astron. 59. 

2. Lol, Each of the secondary or ultimate divi- 
sions of a pinnate leaf; a subdivision of a pinna 
(branchiet, leaflet, or lobe): esp. in ferns. 

1776-96 Witnerinc Brit. Plants (ed. 3) 111. 873 Distinct 
from 7. éré/ebata, the pinnules of which are eared and the 
leafits smaller, 1857 Hexrrev Sot. $95 In the Ferns..the 
primary divisions of the leaf are called prxwz, the secondary 
pinnules, and the tertiary lobes or segments. 1877 Academy 
3 Nov. 434/1 A long central rachis, carrying sub-sessile 
pinnules. ; ’ 

3. Zool. A part or organ resembling a small wing 
or fin, or a barb of a feather; sfec. a. A small 
fin-like appendage, or short detached fin-ray, in 
certain fishes, as the mackerel. b. Each of the 


lateral branches of the arms in crinoids 

1748 Hartieyv Odsera. Alani. i. 89 The rhomboidal Pin- 
nulne in the abdominal Muscles of a living Frog, when 
under Contraction. 1752 J. Hirt //ist. Anim. 244 The 
Scomber, witb five pinnules at the extremity of the back. 
1877 W. Tuomson lov, Challenger M1. ii. 97 The pinnules 
arising from either side of the arm alternately. ; 

Hencc Pinnular a., of or pertaining to a pin- 
nule; Pitnnulate, Pinnulated aidjs., having 
pinnules; Pi-nnulet [-ET], a small or subordinate 
pinnulc; || Pitnnulus, a form of 6-rayed spicule in 
sponges. 

1828-32 Werster, A /innulate leaf is one in which each 

inna is subdivided. 1877 Huxtey Anat. fav. Anin. 
ix. 582 Pedicels.. continued throughout the brachial and 
pinnular grooves. 1881 Gard. Chron, XV1.685 Ihe pinnae, 
pinnules, and alternate pinnuletsare all stalked. 1887 Sottas 
in Encycl, Brit. XX11.417/1 The suppression of the proximal 
ray and the development of spines projecting forwards on 
the distal ray produce the Jivnudus. 1890 Cent. Dict, 
Pinnulated. . 

Pinny (pini), sd. 
name for PINAFORE. 

1859 Geo. Eviot A. Bede xx, Now, then, Totty, hold out 
your pinny. 1884 BiackmMorE Tommy Upm. 11. 240 All 
the children. . with their pinnies full of sugar-plums. 

Pinny (pini), @. déa/. and techn, [?f. Pin sd. 
or v.+-Y.] Applicd in various ways: e.g. a. to 
soil that is rough, hard, or stiff, and so not easily 
worked (cf. Pinnocky); b. to steel full of rough 
hard spots (cf. Pin sé6.1 9b); ©. to wool that ts 
clogged or matted together; d. to a file that is 
clogged or choked with small particles (cf. Pinv.1g). 

1692z Ray Dése. us. iv. (1732) 131 A Bed of a bluish sort of 
Clay very hard brittle and rugged: they call it a pinny 
Clay. 1795 Pearson in Phil. Trans. LAXXV. 324 Not- 
withstanding this uneven and pinny appearance of the filed 
surface, a polish was produced. 1831 Sutherland Farm 
Rep. 81 in Libr. Usef. Anowl., Husb. V1, What is open 
in the staple, or inclined to be pinny in the fleece, are haifed 
below the double shepherd's house, 1831 J. Hottanp 
Manuf. Metat |, 261 He used the technical term already 
quoted from Dr. Pearson, observing that it was finizy. 1890 
Cent. Dict., Pinny, pinned, clogged choked, as, a pinny 
file. 1893 !Viltshere Gloss., Pinny-land, arable land where 
the chalk comes close to the surface, as opposed to the deeper 
clayland. | 

Pinnywinkles: see PILLIWINKS. 

Pinocle (pirnck’l). U.S. Also penuchle, 


Nursery and colloquial 


Pinnothere (pinepie1), pinnotere (pino- | penuckle, pinochle, binocle. [Origin unascer- 


PINOL. 


tained.] A game of cards resembling bezique ; 
also, the occurrence of the queen of spades and 
knave of diamonds together in this game (cf. 
BEZzIQUE). 

1890 Ceat. Dict., Penuchle. 1892 Pall Mall Gaz, 26 Sept. 
3/2 He likes to play poker and pinochle, but never for high 
stakes, 1894 S. Fiske Holiday Stories (1900) 37 Let’s get 
upa game of pinocle. /éfd. 38 ‘Oh, don't bother !’ cried 
the pinocle players. 1897 Foster's Compt. Hoyle 363 A 
player has melded and scored four kings, and on winning 
another trick he melds binocle. 


Pinol (peingl). Chen. 

+ -OL 3.) 

1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Pinol,a name for Oleune pini pumi- 
dionts. 1898 A llbutt's Syst. Med. V. 45 Members of the 
turpentine group—terebene, pinol, cresol, eucalyptol, creosote 
tar, carbolic acid, iodine and the like. 

Pinole (pinéle). U.S. Also pino‘la, pinol 
(pindal). [a. Amer. Sp. prrole, ad. Aztec pinolli.) 
A meal made from parched corn-flour (more rarely 
wheat-flour) usually mixed with the sweet flour of 
mesquit-beans or sometimes with sugar and spice ; 
a common article of food on the borders of Mexico 


and California. 

1853 Cor. Benton SJ. 7 May (Farmer Aver.), It is a small 
party. .and goes unencumbered with superfluities: nowheels, 
two or three mules apiece, and pinole, pemmican, and heef- 
dodgers for their principal support. 1854 Bartiett Mex. 
Boundary 1, xi. 269 The daily ration consisting of two 
pounds of pinole [etc.]. 1856 Rep. E.rplor. & Surveys U.S.A. 
IE. 115 (Stanf.) Its flavor is similar to that of pinole. 1893 
Kate Sansorn 7ruthf. Wom. S. California 125 Pinola is 
parched corn ground fine between stones, eaten with milk. 
1894 Outing (U.S.) XXIII. 355/1 Tortillas of pinol are far 
better than the best hoecakes of the Southern States. ; 

b. A mixture of vanilla and other aromatic 
powders used to flavour chocolate. 

1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade. 

Pinoleum (pindwléim). [f. L. pinus Pine 56.2 
+ oleum OiL sb.) A material for sun-blinds, com- 
posed of very slender slips or rods of pine-wood 
coated with oil-paint and threaded close to each 
other so as to form a flexible sheet which can be 
rolled up. 

1878 FL S. Wittiams Affdl. Railv. 348 The Brussells 
carpets, the massive silken or woollen curtains, and the 


pinoleum blinds. 1905 Civ. Serv. Supply Catal. 432 Pinoleun 
or Tropical Sun Blinds, in a variety of new patierns. 

| Pinon (pinygn, pitnyan). Also pinion, (pi- 
non). [Sp. (pznYo'n): etymologically the same as 
Picnon!, gq. v.] The American nut-pine, P2zzs 
edulis, also the species 7. sonophylla, P. Par- 
vyana; the fruit or nut of these. 

a, 1851 Mayne Reiw Scalp Hunt. xxvi, Our faces partially 
screened by the foliage of the piiion trees. 1874 RaymMonp 
Statist. Mines & Mining 333 The only woods worth 
mentioning are pifion and cedar. 1897 Outing \U.S.) XXX. 
455/1 The background of spruce and pifion. 

8. 1850 Baxtiett Vict. A mer. (ed.3), Pinion (Span., pion), 
a species of pine-tree, growing on the head waters of the 
Arkansas... Wild turkeys frequent groves of these trees for 
the sake of their nuts, which are sweet and palatable. 189. 
H. Tactucuet Span. & Mexican Weds. uscd in Texas, 
Pinién, a species of pine tree, also the fruit or nuts of the 
tree...'This is the Texas form of Spanish A/fion. 

+ Pinous, a. Oés. By-form of Patnous. Hence 
‘+ Pinously, pynously adv, Ods., painfully, in a 


painful manner. 

1450 MWirour Saluacioun 2884 Whilk soeffred his ooneson 
for oure lufe to dye thus pynously. 

Pin-pallet to Pin-patch: see Prin sé.1 18. 

Pinpillow. Also 6 pynpyllowe, 7 pim- 
pillowe, 8 pimpillo, pimploe, 9 pimplo. [f. 
Pin 56.1 3+ Pittow: cf. the synon. p22-bolster.] 

+1. A pincushton. Oés. 

1530 Pacscr. 254/2 Pynpyllowe tostycke pynnes on. 1583 
Rates of Custos D vij, Pinpillowes of cloth for Children. 
1622 Masse tr. Aleman’s Guzutan AY, \. 131 We made 
thereof... purses, pimpillowes, sleeues for little children. 1650 

3ULWER Anthropomet. vii. gt They of S. Christophers stick 
Pins on their Noses, making their Noses serve for Pin- 
pillows. 

2. Tire Prickly Pear: so called from its thick 
stems beset with spines. 

1750 G. Hucues Barbadoes 26 By the force of the wind.. 
thrown into a prickly Pimploe hedge. 1760 J. Ler /atred, 
Bot. App. 322 Pimpillo, Cactus. 1866 Treas. Jot. Pin- 
pillow, Opuntia curassavica. 1889 Farmer Dict. Amer., 
Piimplo, a Barbadian term for the prickly pear. .a corruption 
of ‘ pin-pillow’, n s 

Pin-point. The point cf a pin: usually fy. 
as a type of something extremely small or sharp 
(cf. Pix 56.130). Also artrzd. 

1849 Hare Par. Sern. 11.234 At this very moment. .even 
at this one little pinpoint of time. 1850 Browninc Chr. Eve 
v, Mau, therefore, stands on his own stock Of love and 
power asa pin-point rock. 1879 Miss Birp Rocky Mount, 
267 Snow as stinging as pinpoints beating on my hand. 1899 
Alléntt’s Syst. Med. Vil. 114 The pupils..so small as to 
deserve the name of ‘ pin-point pupils’, 1904 M. HEwLett 
Queen's Quair i. i. 359 She was on pin-points till she saw 
her lover. 

Pi-n-prick, sé. [f. Piy sd.1 3 + Prick sé.) 

1. The prick of a pin; a minute puncture such 


as that made by a pin-point. 

1862 Fohn & J, 11. 70, I would never move..to cause you 
the pain of a pin prick. 1899 Adibutt's Syst. Med. V\. 520 
When ankle-clonus has disappeared..a pin-prick of the 


[f. L. Azzees Pine 5d.2 
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plantar skin will restore it. xg00 J. Hutcuinson in Arch. 
Surg. XL. No. 41. 33 The nails themselves showed. .numerous 
minute pin-pricks. 

2. fig A petty annoyance, a minute irritation. 

Policy ofpin-pricks,a course of petty hostileacts maintained 
as a national or party policy: applied first in Nov. 1898 to 
the policy attributed to France in reference to the conflicting 
colonial interests of France and Great Britain. 

‘The French use of a corresponding phrase conp d'épingle, 
‘ pin-stroke’, goes back some centuries; in Eng. ‘pin-pricks " 
is found in political use in 1885. On 8 Nov. 1898 the French 
journal Le Afatin deprecated a ‘politique des niches A 
l’Angleterre', and ‘de continuelles piqiires d’épingle’; on 
16 Nov. Zhe Times, referring to this article, used the words 
‘a policy of “pinpricks”’; Le Temps of 19 Nov. (publ. 
evening of r8th) had an article denying on the part of France 
the existence of a ‘ politique de coups Cépingle’, The Tinies 
of 1g Nov. quoted this asa ‘ policy of pin-pricks ’ (see quot.), 
which forthwith became a political phrase. 

1885 Public Opinion g Jan. 29/2 Petty pin-pricks on the 
coast of Africa had rather irritated than roused pnblic 
opinion. 1887 Rosa N. Carey Uncle Max xxviii, It is 
strange how painfully these little pin-pricks to our vanity 
affect us. 1887 Spectator 16 Apr. 518/1 Wherever the Freuch 
Government can give the British Government a sharp pin- 
prick, it gives it. 
‘pinpricks’ is beginning to be recognized by sensible French- 
men as a grievous error. /éid. 19 Nov. 7/2 The Tentps 
to-night contains a long article, entitled ‘The Policy of Pin- 
pa ‘. Lbid. 11/3 According to the Tews there has never 

een any policy of pin-pricks. 1898 Globe 6 Dec. 1/2 Dis- 
posed to biing the pin-prick policy to bear upon British 
interests in the Far East. 1901 Varly Tel. 2z Mar. 9/5 
Russian provocation is at present but a policy of pin-pricks. 
1goz Westm. Gaz. 28 Apr. 2/3 The extra penny stamp on 
cheqnes..may be a pin-prick, but the prospect is causing 
a good deal of initation. 

So Pin-prick v., Pin-pricked f//. a., Pin- 
pricking vb/. sé. and pfl.a. 

1755 SMOLLETT Quer. (1803) IV. 272 A dish of twitches, 
pinches, and pin-prickings. 188 Mrs. C. Praep Policy & 
P. Il. 270 Small slight, pinpricking insults. 1898 J. 
Hutcuinson in Arch. Surg. IX. No. 36. 374 Dry and 
cracked finger-ends, with pin-pricked finger-nails. 1899 
Ibid. X. No. 38. 147 A peculiar form oflocal erosion..in which 
little pits form as if the nail had been pinched..‘the pin- 
pricked nail’. 1899 Mest. Gaz. 6 Feb. 2/3 A Conmittee 
to pin-prick them on the subject. 

Pin-prod to Pin-rod: see Pin sé.1 18. 

Pinsal(1, Pinsell(e: see PENCEL, PENCIL. 

Pinsche, obs. form of Pixcn. 

+ Pinse, v. Obs. rare. [Etymology obscure: 
seems to be distinct from Pixcu v.; in Ancr. R. 
varies with PINE v. to torment, torture, of which 
it may be a derived form: cf. clean, cleanse.) 
trans, To pain, put to pain or suffering, torture. 

aizz5 An-r. R. 368 pet .. bitocned bittre swinkes, & flesches 
pinunge {T. pinsinge, Ca., Cl., Cp. pinsunge]. @1300 all 
§& Passion 89 in E. E. P. (1862) 15 In bis manere he was 
ipinsed as his swet wil hit was: an deb for mankyn suffred, 
pe brid dai vp be ros. c1425 Eng. Cong. /rel.8g9 Wanhoply 
shal hys pynsynge be. 

+ Pinsnet. O¢s. rare. 
= Pinson 2. 

1583 Stusses Anat, Abus. 1. (1879) 57 They: haue corked 
shooes, pinsnets, and fine pantofles. férfd. 77. [Erroneously 
in Planché, Fairholt (s.v. Boots), Ogilvie, Auiszet; in Fair- 
holt, Ogilvie and Cent. D. pisuet.] 

+ Pinson !, Oés. In use always in pl. pin- 
sons. Forms: 4 pinceoun, 4-5 pynsoun, 4-6 
pynson(e, 6 pynsen, pincon, pyneheon, 6-7 
pinson. [a OF. pingon (Picard pinchons 1423) 
deriv, of Zzuce pincers.] (//.) Pincers, forceps. 

1356 in Riley Alem. Lond. (1868) 283-4 (Lett.-Bk. G. If. 45) 
Pynsouns, pynsons. ?¢1357 Durham Acc. Rolls \Surtees) 
560 Stanaxes, Hakkes, pikkes, chesels, et pinceouns. 1426 
Lypc. De Guil. Pilgr. 15827 In the tother band she held 
A peyre off pynsouns. 1440 Prop. Parv. 400/2 Pynsone, 
to drawe owt tethe, dentaria. 1493 Festivall (W. de W. 
1515) 4 All the instrumentes of [Christ’s] passyon, the spere, 
crowne, scourges, nayles, hamer, pynsons and the garlonde 
of thornes. 1563-87 Foxe A. & AZ. (1684) 11.85/1 His Nose 
with sharp Pinsons was violently pluckt from his Face, 
1595 4 cilia (1879) 34 Sometime with pincons of despaire to 
wring it (the heart), 1597 J. Payne Royal Exch. 23 His 
fleshe by gobbets was nipt of with burnynge pyncheons. 
1610 Markuam Afasterp. 1. xcvi. 383 Grope the hoofe with 
a paire of pinsons. 


+ Pinson2, Oés. Forms: 4-6 pynson, (5 
-one, pyncon), 5-7 pinson, (6 -one, 7 pinsen). 
[app. related in some way to prec. or to F. pircer 
to pinch: cf. OF. pinchon (1423), F. pingon toe- 
piece of a horse-shoe, f. fice toe of a hoof.) A 


thin shoe of some kind; a slipper or pump. 

The Ziusons appear to have become obsolete soon after 
1600. No contemporary description of them is known: 
Kersey (Phillips) in 1706 suggested ‘a sort of shoe without 
heels’; Halliwell has ‘thin-soled shoes’; Way Prop. 
Parv. (note) suggests ‘possibly, high and unsoled shoes of 
thin Icather, worn with pattens ’. 

1390-1 Earl Derby's Exped. (Camden) 91 Pro furracione 
j pair pynsons. 1440 J. Suirntey Dethe A. Fames (1818) 15 

His furrid pynsons. 1503 in Calr. Doc. vel. Scott. (1888) 
341 [Six pair of slippers with] pynsons [to same]. 1565 -73 
Coorer Shesaurus s.v. Calx,Calceo, to put on shoes, sockes 
or pynsons. 1599 MinsHEu, Ae/ziZ/a, a puimpe or pinsen to 
weare in pantofies. 1606 Hottanp Suefon. 147 Now and 
then was he also seene shod with womens pumps [sargin] 
or pinsones. 1706 PHittirs, Pinson or Pump, or a sort of 
Shoe without Heels. [1901 Westm. Gaz. 22 Feb. 10/1 
A Regent Master.. was bound. .to wear heelless shoes, called 


‘pynsons ’.] . 
Bin-spot to Pin’s-worth: see Pin 56.1 18. 


[f. Pinson 2 + -Er.] 


pint, MDu., MLG,, MHG. f2vie. 


1898 7imes 16 Neve gla Such a policy of | 


PINTADO. 


+ Pinstocke, obs. form of Penstock 1. 

1587 Fremine Contn, Llolinshed 111. 1543/2 Herin. .was 
laid first a pinstocke, and afterwards a sluse of great charge, 
the streame whereof meeting with the course of the great 
sluse increaseth the force thereof. 


Pinsweil (pinzwél). Now dia/. Also 8 pin- 
swill, 9 dia/. penswell, -swoll, pinsweal, -swil, 
-sole, pinsel, -zel, pensil. [Origiit uncertain.] ‘A 
boil, an abscess, ulcer; a pimple; a large blister’. 
Now only s.w. dial.: see Eng. Dial. Dict. 

1591 Percivatt Sf. Dict. s. v. Venenos, Pinswels in the 
handes, fustulg. cx930 J. Haynes Dorset Vocab. in NV. 
4 Q. 6th ser. VIIT. 45/1 A pinswill, a boil. 1877 Trans. 
Dev. Assoc. 1X. 96 Creeping under an Arched Bramble... 
To cure blackheads, or pinsoles. 

Pint (paint). Forms: 4-6 pynt(e, 5 pintte, 
pyynte, 5-7 pinte, 6 Sc. point, poynt.t, 7 Sc. 
pinct, 6- pint. [ME. fyzte, a. F. pinte a liquid 
measure (13thc.) = It., Sp., Pg. pizza; so OF ries. 
Ulterior source 
uncertain. Diez inclined to think it the same word 
as Sp. pila spot, coloured mark :—late L. prncta 
for Picta, something painted or coloured. If so, 
the kr. fz2z/e must have been adopted from Sp. 
(or It.) pita, since the native Fr. repr. of L. 


pincta is peinte; but the early history of the 


measure is as yet unknown. Med.L. fzuta found 
in 14th c. is fron: the mod. langs.] 

A measure of capacity for liquids (also for com 
and other dry substances of powdery or granular 
nature), equal to half a quart or 3 of a gallon; of 


varying content at different times and places. 

_ The imperial pint, since 1826 the legal ineasure in Lritain, 
is equal to 34°66 cubic inches, or +57 of a litre; in U. S. the 
standard pint is that of the old wine measure, equal to 28% 
cubic inches, or -47 of a litre. ‘Ihe old Scotch pint was 
equal to about 3 imperial pints (1042 cubic inches). In 
local use also a weight, e.g. of butter in East Anglia = 13 1b, 

1384 £.rch. Rolls Scotl. \\1. 107 De. .ilije v** iij lagenis et 
jpynt vin. 1432 in Muniment. Magd. Coll. Oxf. (1882) 11, 
ij botellos de corio, unde j de quarte et j de pynte. 14.. 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 611/15 Semiguarta,a pynte. ¢ 1450 
Af, £, Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 201 A pinte of red swynes grece. 
1523 Fitznens. xsd. § 58 Let hym blede the mountenaunce 
ofa pynte. 1543 Aberdeen Regr. XVIII. Jam.), Was sald 
..in Dundy for viij.d. the poyntt. 1598 Baxckcry /edic. 
Wan (1631) 628 Spare at the brimine, lest whilest thou 
shouldest poure out a pint, there run forth a pottle. 1599 
Nasne Lenten Stuf Wks. (Grosart) V. 207 The rate of no 
kinde of food is raised, nor the plenty of their markets one 
pinte of butter rebated. 1618 Sc. Acts Fas. V/ (1816) 586/1 
‘I'wentie ane pincts and ane mutchkin of just Sterline Jug 
and measure. 1672 Petty Pol. Anat. (1691) 64, I sup- 
pose a pint of Oatmeal equal to halfa pint of Rice. 1829 
Glover's Hist. Derby 1. 229 ‘Vhe pint {of lead ore] contains 
forty-eight cubic inches. 1840 Dickens O/d C. Shop xviii, 
Fetch nie a pint of warm ale. 

b. A vessel containing a pint; a pint-pot. 

¢ 1483 Caxton Dialogues 7 Cannes of two stope Pintes 
and half-pintes. 1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhoucr’s Bk. Physicke 
264/1 Put them in a pinte till it be fulle..then close the 
mouth of the pinte with a cloth verye close. 1649 G. Damien 
Trinarch., Rich. [1 x\i, Vhe Rebells enter, and the Apron 
Men Bid welcome, with their Pints. 1872 J. HarTLey 
Yorksh. Ditties Ser. u. 133 It's time for sombdy to stand 
summat, for all th’ pints is empty. 

e. ellipt. A pint of ale or beer, or other liquor. 

1767 S. PATERSON Another Trav. 11.209 ’Ere I had finished 
my pint. Afod. collog. Give us the price of a pint ! 

d. attrib. and Comd., as pint-boltle, -cup, -glass, 
-measure, -stoup, -vessel, See also PINT-por. 

1soz Acc. Lit. High Treas. Scot. 1.295 For ane tyn quart 
and ane poynt stopes. 1633 Fife Witch Trial in Statist. 
Acc. Scot. 11796) XVIH. App. 660 His hand swelled as 
great as a pint-stoup. 177: Smotretr Hmph. CL. 8 Aug. 
Let. i, Mr. Fraser called for pint-glasses. 1827 CLARE 
Sheph. Cal, 56 Clouded pint-horn with its copper rin. 1838 
Lytton Alice un. ix, I have no sympathy left for those who 
creep into the pint-bottle, or swallow the naked sword, 1858 
Larpner Haud-bk. Nat. Phil. 54 If a pint vessel be exactly 
filled with boiling water, it will be something less than full 
when it becomes cold. 1871 Kixcstey Af Last xi, We sat 
beneath the shade of a huge Bainboo clump, cut ourselves 
pint-stoups out of the joints. 

|| Pinta (pinta). [a. Sp. pénta, prop. coloured 
spot, a, late L. pévcta for picta sb. from fem. pa. pple. 
of pingéve to paint.) <A skin-dtsease prevalent in 
Mextco. characte:ized by roughness, blotches, and 
ulceration of the skin. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 189§ in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1898 P. 
Manson 7rop. Diseases xxxvii. 586 Pinta is contagious and 
attacks both sexes and any age. 1899 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. 
VIII. 853 Pinta. .the spotted sickness of tropical America. 

Pintado (pinta-do). Also 7 pinthado, payn- 
tatha, pentado, pintade, (pantado), 8-9 pin- 
tada. [a. Pg. (and Sp.) pzztado literally ‘ patnted’, 
also (in Pg.) a guinea-fowl, pa. pple. of pzztar to 
paint :—late L. *przctare, frequent. of prngere to 
paint, from late pa. pple. */zvct-xs for pictzs.] 

+1. A kind of Eastern cotton cloth painted or 
printed in colours: chintz. Also attrib, Obs. 

1602 in Birdwood First Lett. Bk. E. Ind. Co. (1893) 345 
60 ffardells .. of blewes and checkered stuffes, some fine 
Pinthadoes. ¢1605 Scot Disc. ava in Purchas Pilgrims 
(1625) I. 165 About their loynes a faire Pintadoe. 1628 
World Enucomp. by Sir F. Drake 90 With cloth of diuerse 
colours, not much vnlike our vsuall pentadoes. 1638 Sir 
T. Hersert Trav. (ed. 2) 138 Upon the carpets were spread 
fine coloured piutado Table cloaths. 1665 Everyn Diary . 


PINTAIL 


30 Dec., I supped at my lady Mordaunt’s..where wasa roome ! 


hung with Pintado, full of figures .. prettily representing 
sundry trades and occupations of the Indians 1727 W. 
Martner Vag. J/an’s Comp. 409 They Import .. Cotton, 
Yarn, Callicoes, Pintadoes. R ; 

2. A species of petrel, Daption capcnsis, also 
called Cape Pigeon. Now fendado bird, peirel, 

1611 in Purchas Pilgrims (1625) 1. 275 Sea-fowles, to wit 
Penguins, Guls, Pentados, which are spotted blacke and 
white. 1614 /é¢d. 528 Wee saw many Pintados, Mangare- 
Iudas and other fowles. 1634 Sik T. Herpert Trav. 19 
Vhe Pantado hirds dike Iayes in colours) who about these 
remote seas are ever flying. 1703 Dameirr Moy. IIL. 1. 95 
Pintado Birds, as hig as Ducks. 1767 Byron's Vay. round 
World in Hawkesworth's Vay. 1. 9 Large flocks of pin- 
tadoes, which are somewhat larger than a pigeon, and 
spotted with black and white. 1844 J. Tomun J/isstonary 
Frnils. 3 A few of the pintado birds, or Cape pigeons, joined 
us. 1894 Pintado petrel [see PETREL], 

3. The Guinea-fowl. 

1666 J. Davies //7st. Caribby Isles 8g A kind of Pheasants, 
which are called Pintadoes, because they are as it were 
painted in colours. 1698 Frocer Vey. 10 The Island [Gorea} 
affords great variety of Game: ‘furtle-Doves, Pintades, 
Pigeons and Partridges. 1774 GotpsM. Vat. /Jist. V. 192 
The Pintada [ed. 1862 pintado] or Guinea-Hen:..in some 
ineasure unites the characteristics of the pheasant and the 
turkey. 1802 Bixciey Axton, Biog. (1813) Il. 249 The four 
species of Pintado hitherto known are all natives of Africa. 
1824 Burcuert ray. 1. 364 The missionaries have a few 
domestic fowls, ducks, geese, and Guinea hens or Pintadoex 

4.*Thc West Indian mackerel, Scomderomorus 
regalis’ (Cent. Dici.). 

Pintail (pintél). [f Pin sd. + Tait] 

+1. An alleged name of the hare. Obs. rare—", 

1325 Names of Hare in Ret, Ant. 1.134 In the worshipe 
of the hare.. The go-bi-grounde, the sittest-ille [sic ; ?sitte- 
stille], ‘he pintail, the toure-hohulle. ; oe 

2. (In full pita duck. A widely-distributed 
species of duck (Daji/a acuta), of which the malc 
has the tail of a pointcd shape, the two middle 
feathers being longer than the rest. (Also applied 
locally in U.S. to the ruddy duck, Zrésmatura 
rubida, which has stiff narrow pointed tail-feathers.) 

1768 Pennant Zool. I1. 468 Pintail duck .. Mr. Hartlib.. 
tells us that those birds are found in great abundance in 
Connaught in Ireland, in the inonth of Fehruary only. 
1774 Gotvsm. Nat. Hist. V1. 130 The Pintail, with the 
two middle feathers of the tail three inches Ionger than the 
rest. 1871 Darwin Desc. Man u. xiii. 84 The male pintail- 
duck .. loses his plumage for .. six weeks or two months, 
1873 Tristram oad xii. 217 Flocks of mallard and pin- 
tail feeding auiong the stunted scrub. 

3. A spccies of grouse having a pointed tail, as 
the pintailed sand-grouse (/lerocles selarius) of the 
Old World, and the pintailed or sharp-tailed 
grouse (Pedtaceles phastanellus) of N. America 
(also called pircarl chicken). 

1879 Conoer Yentwork Pat. II. 99 We also saw large 
covey's of the sand-grouse or pintail. 1894 J. S. Crane in 
Oxting (U.S.) XXIV. 385/2 We found the pin-tails more 
frequently on the sides of hills, about the coolies in the 
rolling prairie. 


4. Ironically applied to a woman. 

1792 Elvina 1}. 135 They are powdered, painted, and 

erfumed.—I wish I could catch such a pin-tail in my 

ouse. 1882 Jaco Cornw. Gloss., Pin-tail, a person who is 
very small and narrow in the hips. 1897 Puittpotts Lying 
Prophets 271 (E.D D.) A pin-tail built lass. 

So Pintailed a., having a pointed tail; also = 
Pin-BUTTOCKED @.: sce Pin 56.1 18. 

1875 ‘Stonenence’ Bret. Sports 1.1. viii. § 1. 111 The pin- 
tailed duck is also occasionally found. 1g00 Puittrotrs 
Sons Morning 105 (E.D.D.) A poor pin-tailed wench. 

Pintail, erron. variant of PINTLE 2 b. 

Pintle (pint’l). Forms: 1-7 pintel, 4-5 pyn- 
tyl, 5 -ell(e, pentill, 5-6 pyntil, -ill, -yll, pintil, 
6-7 -ill, 7-8 -ell, (7-9 pintail); 6-pintle. [OE. 
pintel (-cl perh. dim.: see -LE). Cf. OF ris. pént, 

penth, Dan. dial. pint, pintel, LGer., Du., Ger. 
pint penis; also Cuckvo-pint. Ulterior history 
uncertain. 

(Kilian has ¢ Pind, 7. punt, Punctus, cuspis: & Mentula.)) 

1. The penis. Now dad. or vulgar. 

@ 1100 Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 292/16 Urridfus, pintel. 
1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R.v. xlviil. (Bodl. MS.), Amonge 
pe genitals oone hatte be pintel. c1q10 A/aster of Game 
(MS. Digby 182) xiii, A litell pyntell and a litell hangynge, 
smale ballokes [eic.]. ?a1500 Chester Pl, x. 363 Dame, 
shew me the child here, He must hope upon my spere, And 
if it any pintle beare, I inust teach him a play. 1541 R. 
Cortaxd Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. Kj, Questyons vpon the 
Anathomy of the pyntyll. c1sso Lrovo 7reas. Health 
Biij, The pintle and hes of an Asse. 

2. A pin or bolt, in various mechanical con- 
trivances; ¢sf. one on which some other part 
turns, as in a hinge. Among these are: 

a. Waxut, A pin forming part of the hinge of a rudder, 
usuaily fixed erect in the stern-post and receiving the hrace 
of the tudder, sometimes (in sinall hoats) fixed on the rudder 
and fitting into a ring on the stern-post. b. Gunnery. (a) 
An iron pin to prevent the recoil of a cannon; (4) the bolt on 
which a chassis oscillates in traversing; (¢) ‘the iron pin in 
the axletree of a limher, to which the trail-eye of the gun- 
carriage is attached for travel’ (Knight Dict. Afech.); (also 
corruptly piz-tar/), ¢. he king-bolt upon which the axle 
of a carriage turns in rounding a curve. 

1486 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 15 A pyntell & a gogeon 
for the Rother. 1611 Coter., ./asées, the pintles of a sterne ; 
the yron pinnes that enter into the rings, or gudgeons thereof. 

1627 Cart. Sautn Seaman's Gram. ii. it The holes wherein 
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the pintels of the murderers or fowlers goe into. 1704 J. | On piny Oxsa. 1700 Drynen Ovta’s Jet. 1. 282, t,. Then 


Harris Lex. Sechn. 1, Pintles ina Ship, are those Hooks 
by which the Rudder hangs to the Stern-post. 1706 PHtiuips, 
Pintel or Pintle, (in Gunnery) an Iron-pin that serves to 
keep the Gun from recoiling, 1769 Farconer Dict. Marine 
(1789) Cciv, The pintle..serves as an axis to the hed; so 
that the mortar may be turned about horizontally, 1828 
J. M. Spearman Brit. Guaner (ed. 2) 177 Number 1 orders 
* Halt Limber Up’:..2, 3, and 6 lift the trail and place it on 
the pintail. 1843 Chamé, Frné.17 June 176/3 The pintle 
upon which a looking-glass swings 1s commonly a piece of 
iron wire, having a screw-thread turned at each end. 1859 
F. A. Grireitus Artid. Man, (1862) 112 The pintail of the 
dismounted limber. 1869 Sir E. J. Reep S/ipbuild. iv. 60 
‘Tbe rudder post, with its lugs for the pintles. ; 

3. alirib. and Comdb., as pintle-end; t+ pintle- 
fish, some kind of edible fish, so called from its 
shape (according to Jamieson, app. either a pipe- 
fish or the launce or sand-eel); pintle-hook, the 
hook on the pintle of a limber to which the eye of 
the gun-carriage is attached (see 2 b(c)). 

31483 Cath. Angl. 281/1 A Pyntelle ende, prepucium. 
¢1549 D. Moxroe JV. J/sles Scot. 11774) 34 In this ile 
(Eriskeray] ther is daylie gottin aboundance of verey grate 
pintill fishe at ebhe seas. 1655 Movurer& Bennet Heacth’s 
Impr. xviii. 174 Dr. Wotton termeth it grosly the Pintle fish. 

|) Pinto (pinto), 2, and sé. S. Western U.S. 
(Sp. féxto painted, mottled:—late L. *pénctus 
for pictus, pa. pple. of pingére to paint.) a. adj. 
Of a horse, etc.: Mottled, piebald. b. sé. A pic- 
bald horse. 

1885 B. Harte J/aruza iii, It was you, Pereo, who took me 
before you on your pinto horse. rg0z R. Connor Sky Prlot 
ix, A most beautiful pinto pony. /érd., She sprung upon 
her pinto and set off down the trail. 

Pin-tongs to Pin-truce: see Pin s4.1 18, 

Pint-pot. A pot containing a pint; esp. a 
pewter pot of this size for becr. 

(1522 in Bury Wells (Camden) 115 A thre pynt pott of 

wter.] 1622 RowLanos Good Newes 4& Bad N. 45 Tom 

empest .. fel’d him with a pintpot from a forme. 1840 
Dickens Old C. Shop \xi, Another officer .. cane up witha 
pint-pot of porter. 

b. Asa nickname for a seller of becr. 

1563 Becon Display. Popish Mass Wks. IL. ut. 47 b, Ye 
praye for. .the soules of good man Rytse-pytcher and good 
wyfe Pyntepot. 1596 Suaks1 //ex. /I’,1t- iv. 438 Peace good 
Pint-pot, peace good Tickle-braine. 

Pintre, obs. form of PINE-TREE. 

+Pin-tree, Olds. [f. Pix sé! or v.1 + TREE, 
wood.] A wooden bar or banicr; ?a pinfold 

1530 Patscr. 254/2 Pynne tree, parquet. 

Pinule, obs. form of PINNULE, 

Pin-vice, -weed, -wire, ctc.: see Pin 56.1 18, 

Pin-wheel, sb. [f. Pin sd.) + WHEEL.] 

1, a. ‘A wheel in the striking train of a clock in 
which pins are fixed to lift the hammer’ (F, J. 
Britten Watch & Clockmakers' Handbk. 1096). 
b. ‘A contrate whecl in which the cogs are pins 
set into the disk’ Knight Dect, A/ech ). 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1. s.v. Sirthing-wheel, In 
16 Days Clocks, the first or great Wheel is usually the Pin- 
wheel; but in Pieces that go 8 Days, the second Wheel is 
the Pin-wheel or Striking-wheel. c1790 Imison Sch. Ao? 1. 
276 This wheel, thus with pins, is called the striking-wheel, 
or pin-wheel 1825 J. Nicuotsox Oferat. Mechanic 496 
This single wheel serves the purpose of count-wheel, pin- 
whieel, detent wheel, and the fly-wheel. 1884 F. J. Britren 
Watch & Clockut. 196 The escape wheel of a Pin Wheel 
Escapement. : p se 

2. A firework in which the composition is con- 
tained in a long case wound spirally about a disk, 
which is supported upon a pin, and revolves likc 
a wheel on being ignited; a small catherine-w heel. 

1869 Routledve's Ev. Boy's Ann. 629 The pretty little 
catherine-wheel, or pin-whecl. 1869 ALpricn Story of Bad 
Boy 92 The smaller sort of fireworks, such as pin-wheels, 
serpents, double headers. . 

3. A revolving circular wooden box or drum, with 
wooden pins projecting from the inner snrface, in 
which hides are washed or softened in warm water 
or other liquid; also called pén-mid/, 

1885 Newnatt in //arfer’s Mag. Jan. 275/2 The hides 
next pass into a queer-looking contrivance known as a 
’ pin-wheel ’, a stout circular wooden hox, in which they are 
churned about in warmish water, dropping upon stout 
wooden pins attached to the circumference. : ; 

Hence Pi'n-wheel v. frans., to subject (hides) to 
the action of a pin-wheel (sense 3). 

1885 Newuatiin //arfer's Mag. Jan. 276/2 Hides.., after 
having been. .pin-wheeled,..are put under a ‘ scourer ’. 

Pinwhites: see PINNED ff/. a. 5. 

Pin-winged to Pinworm: see Pin sé.1 18. 

Pin-work, sé. [f. Pin+ Work.) The small 
fine raised parts of a design in needle-point lace. 

Pi'n-work, v. [f. Pin 56.14 Work v.] craus, 
To work (flax-yam) on a stout wooden pin, by 
jerking and twisting, so as to make it supple. 

1875 Ure'’s Dict. Arts 11. 450 In order to give the yarns 
that soft and mellow feel so agreeable and characteristic of 
flax yarns, the hanks when hrought from the drying are 
what is called slaken down and pin-worked. 

Pinxter, variant of PiNKSTER. 

Piny (pari), a. [f. Pine sé.2+-y. Cf. driny, 
spiny.) Abounding in, covered with, or consisting 
of pine-trees; of or pertaining to a pine-tree. 

1627 May Lucan. 419 The loud blast of Thracian Boreas 


| 


..bring y® psonners to cast down their trenches. 


cross'd Cyllene, and the piny shade. 1727-46 THomson 
Sunmer 1304 The piny top Of Ida. 1751 J. Bartram 
Vbserv. Trav. Pennsyli., ec. 72 We trode over some stony 
poor land, then piney, white oak, and some middling land, 
1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps vi. § 1. 162 The rise of the lon 

low lines of piny hills. 1863 Loncr. Birds Kildingw. xiil, 
The green steeples ofthe piny wood, 1882 Mrs. B. M.CRoKER 
Proper Pride 1. v. 88 She liked their aromatic piny smell. 

Piny, obs. and dial. variant of PEoNy. 

1616 W. Browne 472t, Past. u. iii, They did dispose The 
ruddy Piny with the lighter Rose. 1887 Kentish Gloss., 
Pintes (pei'niz), sd. pl. Peonies. 

Piny resin, etc.: see PINEY. 

| Piolet (pyolg’. [F., prop. Savoy dial. pzo.et, 
dim. of ffo/o, app. cognate with F. proche, pic. 
Cf. med.L. frofa, rabot, plane, scraper; also a 
kind of sword (Du Cange).] An ice-ax used by 
Alpine climbers. 

1868 T. G. Boxney Alpine Regions xii. 323 If you intend 
to wander much on the glaciers without guides,..a piolet 
is preferable [to the alpen-tock]}. 1887 ad? .Wat/ G. 3 Sept. 
11/2 The old guides. .stood at case leaning on their piolets. 
1902 Daily Chron. ig Aug. 5 7 All three .. had harely time 
to plant their piolets in the ice and fasten the cord before 
they were carried to the brink of a precipice. ; 

7 Pion, v. Obs. [a. OF. pion-er, piouner 
intr. to pick, dig, trench, excavate (1469 in Goclef.); 
f. pron a foot-soldier: sec PEON, PIONEER] ¢raus. 
and izér. To dig, trench, excavate; todo the work 
of a pioncer. Hence Pi-oning vid. sd. 

1590 Srenser F, Q. 1t. x.63 With painefull pyonings From 
sea to sea he heapt a mightie mound. 1609 lir. W. Bartow 
answ. Nameless Cath, 13 To remooue the Crime from the 
Iesuites, the Principall Instigators of the Pioning Traitors 
tothe Act. 1643 IT. Goopwin Van. Thoughts 27 He'll digge 
and fall a pioning, with his thoughts, his engins, in the 
night. 1656 Sir T. browne Let. to Dugdale 10 Nov., Wks. 
(Bohn) Tf. 495 The clearing of woods and making of 
passages, [and] all kind of pyoning and slavish labour. 

Pion, obs. form of Pron. 

+Pionade. Oss. Forms: 4 pionad, pyonad. 
(?f£ ME. Azone, PEoNY + -ADE.) Some kind of 
confection. (Perh. containing or flavoured with 
peony-seeds: see PEONY.) 

1304-3 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 504 In iiij pixidibus 
de pionad, xijs. 1310 Ace. Exons. 1. Bp. of Eacter (Cam- 
den) 9 De iij pixidibus de gengebrad et pyonad venditis. 

Pione, pionee, obs. forms of PEoNY. 

+ Pioned, ff/.c. Obs. [?f. Pion v.] 
excavated, trenchcd. 

The meaning of groned in the Shaks. passage has been 
much disputed: see Aldis Wright in Clarendon Pr. ed. 
*Tempest. (Vhe conjecture ‘overgrown with marsh-mari- 
gold’, offered in Lain. Kev. Oct. 1872, 363, and adopted by 
Schmidt, etc., is not supported by any sense of Jeony, known 
to Hritten and Holland £ng. Plant names, or to Eng. 
Dial. Dict.) Bulwer’s fig. use in quot. 1650, rendering 
demissos ‘sloping down, low’, is also obscure. 

1610 SHAKS. 7emf. 1. i. 64 Thy bankes with pioned, and 
twilled hrims Which spungie Aprill at thy hest betrims. 
1650 Butwer Anthropomet. 163 Terence in the description 
of a handsome slender woman, makes her to bave «demitssos 
humeros, as it were Pion’d shoulders. 

Pioneer (poi,6nie1), s5. Forms: 6 pianer, 
Sc. pean-, pyonar, 6-7 pion(n)er, pyoner, -eer, 
7 pionor, -ier, pyonier, Sc. -eir, 6- pioneer. 
(a. F. pionnier, OF. paonier (1ithc.), also peor-' 
(n ter, pion. icr, orig. foot-soldier, later pioneer, 
f. OF. peon, pion: see PEON, PAWN, and -1ER. So 
Prov. pesonter, pessonier, f. pezon foot-soldier.] 

1. AZ. One of a body of foot-soldiers who march, 
with or in advance of an army or regiment, having 
spades, pickaxes, etc. to dig trenches, repair roads, 
and peiform other labours in clearing and pre- 
paring the way for the main body. 

1523 Lp. Berxens Frorss. I. cccnlviil. 555 The erle..sent 
great nombre of pioners and men of armes to assyste 
them. 1533 Acc. Ld. /ligh Treas. Scot. Vi. 160 Item, 
to xxiiij peanaris to pas with the artailserie. a 1548 Haun 
Chron., Jien. V_ 56b, Withal diligence the pyoners cast 
trenches, 1560 Daus tr. S/efdane's Comm. 259, 1 wold first 
1590 
Nasne Pasgutls A pol. 1. Diijb, He cals out his Pianers, 
and sets Martin and Penrie a worke to vndermine it. 1637 
Monyson /#¢2, 1, 115 Our Pioners had heen busied in fortify 
ing and building a new Fort at Blackwater. 1626 Procla- 
mation §8 in Maldon Essex Borough Deeds (Bundle 118 
No. 13), To euery thousand Souldiers, there be allotted one 
hundred pioners, to be prouided with Pickaxes, Shouels, 
Hatchets, Bills and the like. 1768 Simes A/cé. Wedley (ed. 2), 
Pioneers are soldiers armed with firelock..saw and hatchet. 
.. They are employed in cutting down trees, and making the 
toads..for the army to march. 1803 WELLINGTON in Gurw. 
Desf. (1837) 1. 533 My pioneers are at work upon the Bhore 
Ghaut. 1844 H. H. Wison Srit. India 11. 70 The brigade 
halted, while the pioneers were busily employed in ren- 
dering the ascent practicahle for laden cattle, and stores, 
and ammunition. ; 

+2. gen. One who digs a trench, pit, etc.; a 
digger, excavator ; a miner. Ods. 

1s7z R. H. tr. Lauaterus' Ghostes 73 Pioners or diggers 
for meittal. 1601 Hottaxp Péiny 11. 469 An inhibition, that 
the publicanes who fermed that mine of the city, should not 
keepe aboue fiue thousand pioners together at worke there. 
1640 D. WuistLer in /lorti Carol., Rosa altera, So wheu 
a Mine's discover’d,..It cheeres the Pioner. 

b. A labourer (app. confused with P1inEr 1), 

a 1651 CaLDERWOOD //ist. Kir & (1843) 11. 346 The queene 
caused his corps to he careid by some pyoners in the nigbt, 
..and to be layed heside the sepulchre of David Rizio. 
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3. fig. One who goes before to prepare or open | 1. ‘Careful of the duties owed by created beings | 


up the way for others to follow; one who begins, 
or takes part in beginning, some enterprise, course 
of action, etc.; an original investigator, explorer, 
or worker, in any department of knowledge or 
activity; an originator, initiator (of some action, 
seheme, etc.) ; a forerunner (in such action, etc.). 

In r7thc, usually a fig. use of ‘miner’ or ‘underminer ‘. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. u, vii. § 1 To make two profes- 
sions or occupations of Natural] Philosophers, some to bee 
Pionners, and some Smythes. 1627 Hakewitt A fol. 22 
he other pioner,.. which by secret undermining makes way 
for this opinion of the Worlds decay, is an excessive admira- 
tion of Antiquitie. 1700 BLackmorr Paraphr. (sa. xl. 33 Ye 
Pioneers of Heav’n, prepare a Road. 1768-74 ‘Tucker Lé. 
Nat. (1834) I. 541 Come then,.. Philology, pioneer of the 
abstruser sciences, to prepare the way for their passage. 
1835 W. Irvine Astorta III. 262 As one wave of emigration 
after another rolls into the vast regions of the west,..the 
eager eyes of our pioneers will pry beyond. 1856 Kane 
Arct. Expl. 1. xxiii. yoo The great pioneer of Arctic travel, 
Sir Edward Parry. 1866 Dk. Arcyit Reign Law ii. (ed. 4) 
111 The great pioneers in new paths of discovery. 1890 
*R. Botprewoon' Col. Reformer (1891) 147 He made the 
acquaintance of more than one silver-haired pioneer. 

4. allrtb. (usually appositive, in sense 3). 

1611 Cotcr., Pronnier: m., eve: f., nade by, or belonging 
lo, a Pioner; Pioner-like. 1840 J. Buet Farmer's Contp. 
153 The pioneei-marks of improved husbandry in our own 
land. 1869 J. McBuipe (¢/¢/e) Pioneer Biography, Sketches 
of the Lives of some of the Early Settlers of Butler County, 
Ohio. 1877 J. A. ALLEN Amer. Bison 566 Vhe buffaloes .. 
have also often been invaluable to the pioneer settler. 1885 
Public Opinion g Jan. 27/2 The pioneer boats of General 
Earle’s expedition. 1890‘R. Botprewoop' Col. Reformer 
(1891) 202 The pioneer-squatter's humble woolshed. 

Pioneer, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

l. zwztr. To act as pioneer; to prepare the way 
asa pioneer. Also lo pioneer it (Zl, and fig.) 

1780 S. J. Pratr Emma Corbett (ed. 4) 11. 46 The veteran 
Carbines,.. having platooned and pioneered it for a number 
of years 1837 ew Monthly Mag. LI. 199 The tutor .. 
pushes him along the road, to pioneer for their common 
tnformation. 1846 WorcEsrER, /7oueer, v. 2. to act as pio- 
neer; toclear the way. Qs. Rev. 

trans. To prepare, elear, open up (a way, 
road, etc.) as a pioneer. (//. and jig.) 

1794 Burke tr. Pref to Brissot's Address Wks. VII. 314 
Crimes had pioneered and made smooth the way for the 
march of the virtues. 1850 Biackie schylus I. 318 Arti- 
ficers..to pioneer the path for the procession. 1898 S. 
Kvans Holy Graal 189 In pioneering the way for future re- 
search. , 

3. To act as a pioneer to, be the pioneer of; to 
prepare the way for; to go before, lead (a person 
OF persons in some course); to lead the way in, 
initiate (a course of action, etc.). Sometimes 
loosely = conduet, guide, ‘ pilot’. 

1819 Keats Ofho 1v. ii. 28 Or thro’ the air thou pioneerest 
me. 1833 CoLeripce /'ad/e 7.17 Aug., High and passionate 
rhetoric, not introduced and pioneered by calm and clear 
logic. 1878 A. H. Marknam Gf. Frozen Sea iv. 49 Our 
pilot, getting into his kayak, offered to pioneer us into a 
little bay. 1879 S?. George's Hosp. Rep. 1X. 764 Those 
who have pioneered abdominal surgery to its present posi- 
tion, 1886 D.C. Murray first Pers, Singular xvii. 132 
She trusted to him to pioneer her about the deck. 1897 
Daily News 10 July 4/3 My firm pioneered the nine hours 
movement in Scotland. 

Hence Pionee ‘ring vd/. 5d. and ff/. a. 

1816 Bentuam Chrestoi, 239 By successive labourers of 
this pioneering class, the road 1s made gradually smoother. 
1875 Carpentry & Foin.6 The axe is..the pioneering instru- 
ment and most faithful ally of man in founding himselfa 
home. 1899 CHEYNE in Expositor Apr. 257 Pioneering 
critics ought not to be unaware of the results of their pre- 
decessors. ; 

Pionee‘rship (-fip). [f.as prec. + -sH1p.] The 
function or aetion of a pioneer. 

_ 1834 Fraser's Mag. 1X. 172 His fine genius was. employed 
ina kind of pioneership for our present admirable rulers. 

+ Pionery. 0é5. Also 6-arie. {a.OF. pion- 
nerie, pionerte (1332 in Godef.), f. piom(n)ier 
PioNEER.] a. The work or business ofa (military) 
pioneer. b. The tools collectively of a pioneer. 
Also fig. or allustvely. 

1562 LeicH Armorie 14 The significations of this colour 
Sable..with Or, honor with long lyfe..with Sanguine, pros- 
perousin Pionarie. 1650 W. Broucu Sacr. Princ, (1659) 228 
The art is his pionery to undernnine gluttony. 1654 Gayton 
Pleas. Notes u. i, 33 Chiruigions..with..tooth-pick-axes, 
tooth-mattocks, and all manner of inouth-Pionery, 

Pioney, -ie, -y, obs. forms of PEony. 

Pioscope (paid\skoup).  [irreg. f. Gr. aiov (sc. 
yada) rich milk (neut. of ziwv fat) + -scopE.] A form 
of lactometer invented by Heeren, in whieh the 
purity of milk is tested by comparing its colour, 
as seen through the uncoloured part of a plate of 
glass, with the colours of sectors of the plate 
painted in various shades from whitish-grey to 
deep bluish-grey. 

1884 in Knicut Dict. Afech. Suppl. 
Pioscope, a form of Lactometer. 

Piot, variant of Pirt, magpie, etc. 
Piotty, a. Sc., pied (in colour), piebald. 

1818 Scorr /frt, Mid/. xxvii, Wi' the lad in the pioted coat. 

Pious (poitas), a. [f. L. frees dutiful, pious + 
-ous: cf. mod.F. prezx, -erse (R. Estienne 1539), 
which may have been the model.] 


1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Pioted, 


to God’ (J.); characterized by or showing rever- 
ence and obedience to God (or the gods) ; faithful 
to religious duties and observances; devout, godly, 
religious, a. Of persons. 

Pious founder, the founder of a college or other endow- 
ment for the glory of God and the good of his fellow-men, 

1603 SHaxs. Jeas. for M.1. iii, 16 Now (pious Sir) You 
will demand of me, why I do this. 1605 — J/a-6. tu. vi. 27. 
1616 BuLLoKaR Eng. Expos., Pious, godly, vertuous. 1627 
BALCANQUAL Stat, (/ertot's Hosp. Edinb. 1, The bountiefull 
mantenance which they living thair receave from the 
charitie of thair pious founder, ‘1628 Wither rt, Rememb, 
8 For we doe reade, that Kings who pioust were Had wicked 
subjects. a@1715 Burnet Own Trae (1823) IV. 47 Mackay 
..was the piousest man I ever knew. 1746 Warton Progr. 
Discontent 120 And din’d untax'd, untroubled, under ‘The 
portrait of our pious founder. 1763 Jounnson1 July in Sos- 
well, Campbell is a good man, a pious man..he never 
passes a church without pulling off his hat. 1838 Dickens 
Nich. Nick. iv, | asked one of your references, and he said 
you were pious. 1850 Emerson Cond. Life, Fate Wks. 
(Bohn) II, 321 What pious men in the pailour will vote for 
what reprobates at the polls! 

b. Of actious, things, etc. 

1602 SHaxs. Ham. 111.1. 48 "Tis too much proud, that with 
Deuotions visage, And pious Action, we do sugre ore The 
diuell himselfe. 1628 WitHer Srit. Rewenib. 200 Vhose 
thy gifts that cary The pioust showes have scarce been 
voluntary. 1678 Marve... Growth opery Wks. (Gros.) IV. 
257 That so great a partof the land should be alicnated..to, 
as they call it, Prows Uses, 1781 Craspe Library soz Old 
pious tracts, and Bibles bound in wood. 1874 J. Sutty 
Sensation & Intuition 116 Pious altempts lo coerce belief. 

c. Of fraud or the like: Practised for the sake 
of religion or for a good object, or ‘under the 
appearance of religion ' (J.): see also FRAUD sd. 3.¢. 

1637 R. Humrurey tr. S4 Ambrose u. 43 He sought the 
presence of his deare brother Benjamin by a pious kind of 
fraud 1660 tr. Amyralddus' Treat. couc. Relig. WW. x. 512 
Which are .. Pious Frauds (as they speak) useful to very 
advantazeous effects. 1678- {see Fraup sé.3¢c). 1813 Ger. 
Hist. in Ann. Reg. 9/2 Vhe necessity under which judges 
and juries so frequently laboured, of cominitting what had 
been called pious perjuries. : 

2. Faithful to the duties naturally owed to 
parents, relatives, friends, superiors, etc. ; eharac- 
terized by loyal affection, esp. to parents; dutiful, 
duteous. Of persons (also of birds), or actions, 
etc. Now rare or arch. 

1626 Masstncer Rom. Actor it. i, May it succeed well, 
Since my intents are pious! 1634 Sir T. Hersert Trav. 59 
White marble Pillars, a top of which now inhabit the pious 
Storkes 1703 Rowe U/yss. 1. 1. 765 Love and willing 
Friendship Employ their pious Offices in Vain. 1819 Keats 
St. Agnes xxii, With..pious care She..the aged gossip led. 

Piously (poi‘asli), adv. [f. prec. + -Ly 2] In 
a pious manner; with pious motive or intention; 
devoutly, religiously; loyally, dutifully (a7ch.). 

1611 Cotcr., Preusement, piously. religiously, deuoutly, 
holily. 1634 W. Tirwuyt tur. Balzac's Lett. (vol. 1) 207 You 
are piously to believe divers sots to be sufficient men, since 
the world will have it so. 1741 Mippteton Crcezo II. viii. 
180 She was most affectionately and piously observant of 
her Father. 1788 Gipson Decl. & F. 1. (1846) V. 19 A royal 
captive was piously slaughtered by the prince of the 
Saracens, the ally and soldier of the emperor Justinian. 
1887 Ruskin Preter. I]. 126 If you doa foolish thing, you 
suffer for it exactly the same, whether you do it plously or not. 

Comb, 1697 BurGHore Drsc. Relig. A ssemtb, 13 The piously- 
inclin’d may be directed in so great a duty. 1870 J. H. 
Newman Gram. Assent 1, iv. 55 The mass of piously- 
minded. .people in all ranks. 

Pi‘ousness. 7are. [fas prec.+-nEss.] The 
quality or character of being pious; piety. 

1623 Sir E. Dicsy SZ. in Rushw. AH/7st. Coll. (1859) 1. 133 
Heaven be pleased to crown his Actions with success, as the 
piousness of his Intentions deserves. 1660 Bonpe Scué. 
Reg. 347 No wonder if the Malignant Cavaleers do reproach 
and vilifie our piousness. 

Pip (pip), sd.1 Forms: 5-6 pyppe, 5-7 pippe, 
6 pype, 6-7 pipe, pipp, 6- pip. (app. a. MDu. 
pippe (pipse), Du. pip = MLG., EFris. p7p, LG. 
pipp. Ger. pips, pipps from LG., formerly Afpps, 
Pips, OHG., MHG. pfiffiz, pfffiz, Pipfiz = WG. 
type *fip7t, a. pop.Lat. pipita, pipila, whence 
also Sard. pibida, Cat. pebida, Rhet. pivida, Lomb. 
pevida, puvida, puida, Pg. pivide, pevide, and (of 
learned or semi-popular origin), It. pzp7ta, Sp. 
pepila, Pr. pepida, ¥. pepie, pépie. Pop.L. pifzta 
appears to have been an unexplained alteration of 
pituita in same sense.} A disease of poultry and 
other birds, characterized by the secretion of a 
thick mucts in the mouth and throat, often with the 
formation of a white scale on the tip of the tongue 
(hence sometimes applied to this scale itself). Also, 
a similar disease of hawks. 

€1420 Pallad. on Husb, 1, 589 Other while an hen wul ha 
the pippe, A whit pilet that wul the tonge enrounde. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. Fey) Pyppe, sekenesse, Ar/uita. 1530 Patscr. 
254/2 Pyppe a sickenesse, pepye. /bzd. 658/1 [see Pir v."), 
1551 Turner Herbal i. Bv, Garlyke..is also good for the 
pype or roupe of hennes and cockes, as Pliny wryteth. 1575 
Turserv. Hadcourte 294 Sometimes also the pip in their 
tungs. 1614 Markuam Cheap /usé, (1623) 141 The Pippe 
is a white thin scale, growing ou the tippe of the tongue, 
and will make Poultrie they cannot feede. 1781 Cowper 
Conversation 356 Faint as a chicken’s note that has the pip. 
1859 Tennyson Geraint § Enid 274 A thousand pips eat 
up your sparrowhawk! 


PIP: 


b. Applied vaguely (usually more or less humo- 
rously) to various diseases in human beings. 

61460 Play Sacram. 525, { haue a master: I wolld he had 
y° pyppe. 1553 Nespudblica i. ili. 742 Dee thei gone? fare 
well theye, god sende them bothe the pippe. 1583 StusLeEs 
Anat Abus, 1. (1879) 72 wargin, Beware the Spanish pip. 
1591 GreENE Art Conny Catch. it. (1592)17 Sometimes they 
catch such a spanish pip, that they haue no more hair on 
their heads, then on their nailes. 1697 Vansrucu MWelapse 
in. ii, 302 J let you know enough to prevent any wise 
woman's dying of the pip. 1708 Mrs. Centiivre Buse 
Body w.iv, No,no, Hussy; you have the Green-Pip already, 
I'll have no inore Apothecary’s Gills. 1862 THackERAy 
Philip xxvii, Vhe childien ill with the pip, or some con- 
founded thing. 1864 Huxtev in Lz (1909) I. xvii. 250 
We are all well, barring.. various forms of infantile pip, 

Pip, 56.2. Forms: 6-7 peepe, 7 (9 dia/.) peep, 
7- pip. [Originally peep, which is still widely 
used in midland dialects; with the shortening of 
peep to pip, cf. the dial. skzp for sheep. Origin of 
peep unknown. (Not from Pir sé.3 in sense ‘ seed of 
a ete.’, whieh is not known till late in 18th c.)] 

. Each of the spots on playing-cards, diee, or 
dominoes. 

a. 1604 Mippieton Father I/ubburd's T. Wks. (Bullen) 
VIII. 84 Like a blank die—the one having no black peeps. 
1648 Herrick Hesper., Oberon’s Palace 4, Vhose picks or 
diamonds in the card; With peeps of harts, of club and 
spade, Are here most neatly inter-laid. 

B. 1674 Cotton Compl. Gamester xii. 121 At Fench-Ruff.. 
the King is the highest Card..and all other Cards follow in 
preheminency according to tlhe number of the Pips. 1755 in 
Connoisseur No, 60. 357 A gamester’s mind is a mere pack 
of cards, and has no impressions beyond the pips and the 
Four Honours. 1865 Com fl. Domino-Player 12 When one has 
played all his dominoes out, he counts the number of pips in 
the other's hand. 1880 Brownixc Dram. Iddylls, Pietro 438 
Fling. .Golden dice. .Note what sum the pips present ! 

+b. fig. In allusive phrases: A step, degree. 

Two and thirly, a pip ( pecp) out: an allusion to 
the game of cards ealled ‘one-and-thirty’. (in 
quot. 1652, A very small piece, a ‘scrap’.) Oés. 

a. 1596 Suaks. Zam. Shr... ii. 33 Was it fit for a seruant to 
vse his master so, being perhaps twoand thirty,a peepe out? 
16z0 Mippieton Chaste AJaid t. ii. 63 He's but one peep 
above a serving-man 1632 Massincer & Fieitp Fatal 
Dowry i. ii. Diijb, You thinke, because you serue my 
Ladyes mother, are 32 yeees old which is a peepe out, you 
know. 1652 Howe. Girafi's Rev. Naples u.11 One who 
had stolen but a peepe of Sausage. 1654 WHiTLocK Zoofoniia 
409 How many are above one and thirty, (a Peep out) in 
their Estates, before they come to their one and twenty in 
yeares? 1693 Humours Town g6 The Alderman is a Peep 
higher. 

2. A spot or speck; spec. a small spot on the 
skin ; a spot on a spotted dress fabric ; AZ, specks 
ap earing to dance before the eye. Now dad, 

1676 WorRLIDGE Cyder'157 Pippins.. taking their name from 
the small spots or pipsthat. appear on the sides of the Apple. 
1877 NV. W. Linc. Gloss., Pips,..the spots on playing cards, 
dominoes, and women’s dresses. 1881 Oz/ordsk. Gloss., 
Pips, small spots on the skin. 1881 Leicestersh. Gloss., Pips. 

3. Gardening. Each single blossom of a 
clustered inflorescence (usually, the corolla only), 
esp. in the cowslip and polyanthus; also dad. 
a small blossom in general. 

1753 Hocartu Azatl. Beauty iv. 23 The pips, as the gar- 
diners call them, 1764 Exiz. Moxon Exg. Housew. (ed. 9) 
147 Tomake Cowslip Wine. ‘Take two pecks of peeps, and 
four gallons of water, put fetc.]. 1772 Foote Nadod un. 
Wks, 1799 II. 303 The polyanthuses.. for pip, colour, and 
eye, I defy the whole parish,.to match ’em. 1821 CLARE 
Vill. Minstr. 1.125 Bees in every peep did try, 1828 Craven 
Gloss. (ed. 2), Peeps, the flowers of cowslips detached from 
the calix. 1847 Mrs. Loupox Amateur Gard. 93/2 The 
heads and pips of flowers should be large and smooth. 1854 
S. THomson H/7/d F?. in. (ed. 4) 307 A tea being made of 
the dried flowers or ‘ pips’ {of the cowslip]. 

b. Trade-name for the central part of an arti- 
ficial flower. 

4, Each of the rhomboidal segments of the sur- 
face of a pine-apple, corresponding to one blossom 
of the compotind inflorescence from which the 
fruit is developed. 

1833 Penny Cycl. 1. 490/1 The Pine Apple.,what gar- 
deners call the pips, that is to say, the rhomboidal spaces 
into which the surface is divided. 1840 /é7d. XVIII. 164/2 
In the Malay Archipelago il .. sports into a variety called 
the double pine-apple, each pip of its fruit growing intoa 
branch bearing a new pine-apple. 1858 Hocc Veg. Azugd. 
764 The pine-apple is not .. one fruit, but a collection of 
many, what are called the pips being the true fruit. 

Pip, s¢.3 [app. a shortened form of Prppiy; 
in sense 2, perhaps associated with Pip 54.2 Not 
in Johnson, Ash, Walker, Webster 1828. In Todd 
1818, as a children’s word; but in use with fruit- 
growers in1797. (TheSc. patZ, pape, of earlier use, 
is not applied to the seeds of apples or oranges.)] 

+1. Short for Pippin, the apple. Oés. 

In quots. attributed as acry to Irish costermongers. 

1598 E. Gitrin Séiad. (1878) 25 He cries oh rare, to heare 
the Irishmen Cry pippe, fine pippe, with a shrill accent. 
1600 Dekker Fortunatus Wks. 1873 1. 152 (Cry of Irish 
costermonger) Buy any Apples, feene Apples of Tamasco, 
feene Tamasco peepins: peeps feene. 1601 ? MARSTON 
Pasquil & Kath... 339 Hee whose throat squeakes like a 
treble Organ, and speakes as smal and shril, as the Irish-emen 
crie pip, fine pip. i 

2. The common name for the seeds of fleshy fruits, 
as the apple, pear, orahge, etc. Cf. PIPPIN I. 
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1797 Batixostey Agric, Somerset ix. 124 The favourite | single tube of reed, straw, or (now usually) wood, 


apple..is the Court of Wick Pippia; taking its name from 
the spot where it was first produced. It originated from 
the pip or seed of the golden pippin, 1808 Vaxcouver Agrec. 
Devon 236 By the end of the sixth year from the time 
of sowing the pips. 1818 Topp, Pif..a kernel in an apple. 
So childreu call kernels. 1856 Mrs. Browninc Axr. 
Leigh vu. Poems (1857) 302 We divide This apple of life, 
and cut it through the pips. 1876 Iorld V. No. 120. 13 
"The Queen of Navarre gave the original orange pip to her 
gardenerin1421. 1883 Avaug. Mag. Oct. 461 In Blackberry 
and Raspberry..the ‘endocarp” in both cases is the hard 
centre, commonly called the ‘ pip’, and ignorantly the ‘seed*. 

+ Pip, v-! Oss. Also 6 pyppe,7pipp. [f. Pir 
sh.l] trans. @. To remove the ‘pip’ or scale 
from the tongue of (a fowl): see Pir sb.) b. To 
affect with the pip. 

1530 Patscr. 6538/1, I pyppe a henne or a capon, I take the 
pyppe from them, ye preus la pepie dune gcline or dung 
chapon. Your hennes shall never waxe faste tyll they be 
pypped. 1689 Warner Alb. Eng, v. xxiii. 102 From which 
their tunes but pip their tungs and then they hang the wing. 

Pip, v.* [In sense 1, app. var. of PEEP with 
shortened vowel : cf. dial. shzp, £ip, etc. Sense 2 
is perhaps a distinct word and onomatopeeic: cf. 
chip.| 

1. ¢ntr. To chirp asa young bird: = Peep z.! 

1659 HooLe Comenius’ Vis. World (1777) 4 The chicken 
pippeth. 1660 Bovie New Exp. Phys. Mech., Digress.374 
To hear the Chick Pip or Cry in the Egg, b-fore the Shell 
be broken. 1831 Cartyte Sert. Nes. 11, vii, Wherefore, like 
a coward, dost thou forever pip and whimper? 

2. trans. To crack (the shell of the egg), as 
a young bird when hatched. 

1879 Tovrcer fool's Err. (1883) 233 If one ever pipped 
the snell. 1886 P. S. Rosixsos Valley Teet, Trees 30 Vt is 
all very well for .. the vernal pullet 10 be impudent because 
it pipped its shell when the crocuses were abloom. 

Pip, v.? collog. or slang. [f Pir 56.2 (or 3), 
taken fig. as = small ball: cf. Pru z=.) trans. 
To blackball; to defeat, beat; to hit with a shot, 

1880 A. H. Hutu Buckle 1. v. 252 1f Buckle were pipped 
[at the Club election], they would do the same for every 
clergyman putup. 1893 Pad! Mall G. 1 Oct. 1/1 Cycling . 
an exciling struggle at top speed resulted in A. C. Edwards 
just pipping A. Tf. Mole for first place. 1900 Hest. Gaz. 
13 Mar. 2/2 Pipped, by Jove! At 9.25 as we were advancing 
1 got a bullet through the leg. 

Pip, obs. Sc. variant of Prez 54.2 

| Pipa (pipa:, paitpa). Also 8-9 pipal, (S pi- 
wal). {a. Surinam negro fipd/ masc., Pipa fem. 
Prob. a native African name, the Indian (Carib) 
name being curucé, Cf. 

3734 Sepa Vhes. Rer, Nat. 1. 121 Les Surinamois .. apel- 
lent pipa les femelles de ces animaux et les males prpa/.] 

The Surinam toad (noted for its peculiar manner 
of hatching its young: see quot. 1835); hence in 
Zool. the name of the genus of taillcss batrachians 
of which this is the only species. 

a, 1718 J. Cuampertavne Keliy. Philos. (1730) U1. xxii. $9 
An American Animal, called the Pipal, like a ‘FYoad, which 
ploduces its young ones out of its Back. 1756~7 tr. Aeysler's 
Trav, (1760) 1V. 280 A species of toads called piwal, or 
pipal, the female of which deposits her ezgs in valvx/r or 
little cells on the back of the male, so that when the young 
are hatched they scem to grow out of the body of the male, 
Others suppose that to be the female that seems to produce 
the young. 180z Eng. Encycl, VIII. 730/1 Vhe pipal, or 
Surinam toad, is more ugly than even the common one. 

B. 1769 E. Bancrort Guiana 148 The pipa is a large 
venomous toad peculiar to Guiana. 1838 Z’camy Cycl. X. 
493/1 The male /rfa, or Surinam toad, as soon as the 
eggs are laid, places them on the back of the female, and 
fecundates them...The skin of her back..forms cellules, in 
which the eggs are hatched, and where the young pass their 
tadpole state. 1894 Mivart Types Anta. Life 113 Like the 
Pipa toad it brings forth its young in the adult condition. 

Pipage (parpedz). Also pipeage. [f. Pire 
sh.1 + -AGE.] The conveyance or distribution of 
water, gas, petroleum, etc. by means of pipes; the 
construction or laying down of pipes for this pur- 
pose ; such pipes collectively. 

1612 Sturtevant A/ctadlica 92 Pipeage ..is..the making 
of earthen pipes, for the conducting..of fresh waters, for 
the..vse of houses. 1883 Ceatury Afag. July 334/1 Paying 
twenty cents a barrel as the pipage charge, and a storage 
charge of fifty cents per day per thousand barrels. 1897 W. R. 
PATERSON Tormentor 100 Strange vermin course, much like 
waler-rats, through the veins and pipage of men’s lives! 

Pipa], variant of PEEPUL, Pipa. 

+ Pipa‘tion. Obs. rare—°. [ad. L. pipation-em 
a piping, chirping, whimpering, n. of action f. 
pipare s see Pire v.1] 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Pipation, a cry of one that weeps. 
1658 Prittips, Pépatiou, (lat.) a kinde of sbrill crying, or 
weeping. 1775 in ASH. 

Pipe (paip), sb.l Also 4-7 pype, 6 pyppe. 
[OE. pipe fem. = OFris., MDu., MLG., LG. pipe 
(EFris. pipe, pip, Du. pip), OHG. Afifa (MHG. 
Lfife, Ger. pfetfe), ON. pipa (Sw. pipa, Da. pibe) 
:-OLG. type *Pifa, a. late L. *pifa, f. pipare to 
peep, pipe, chirp (also pipidre). From L. pipa 
with usual phonetic evolution came It. pzva; an 
assumed popular form *Jifpa gave It., Sp., Roum. 
pipa, F. pipe, Pr. pimpa; Ir. and Gael. piob, W. 
pil are from L. or Eng.] 

I. A musical tube, 


1. A imusical wind-instrument consisting of a 


blown by the mouth, such as a flageolet, flute, or 
oboe. (Double pipe, an instrument formed with 
two such tubes.) Now chiefly arch. or //2st. 

atooo [see Pire z.! 1). @1023 Wutrstan Sform. vi. 
(Napier) 46 Hearpe and pipe and mistlicgliggamen dremad 
eow on beorsele, @ 1100 Moc. in Wr,-Wilcker 311/22 J/usa, 
c1z0g Lay. 3635 Per wes bemene 
song, per beden [?weren] pipen among. @ 1300 Cursor 
Al. 15011 Wit harp and pipe, and horn and trump. 1382 
Wycecr Luge vii. 32 We ban soungun to 30u with pipis, 
and 3e han not daunsid. ¢14s0 Hottann /fow/lat 761 he 
lilt pype, and the lute. 1535 CoverDALE Yob xxx. 30 My 
harpe is turned to sorow, & my pipe to wepinge. 1637 
Mitton Lycdas 124 Their lean and flashy songs Grate on 
their scrannel Pipes of wretched straw. 1799 Worpsw. Av:t/ 
ii, She had made a pipe of straw, And music from that pipe 
could diaw. 1864 Excer A/us. duc. Nat. 57 The double 
pipe .. was well known to the Greeks and Romans, 1877 
J. Nortrucote Catacombs t. vy. 72 The pastoral reed or 
tuneful pipe. 

b. ach of the tubes (of wood or metal, and of 
construction similar to that of the simple instru- 
ment) by which the sounds are produced in an 
organ: see ORGAN-PIPE. 

1440 Promp, Parv. 401/1 Pype, of orgonys, sdraula. 
1552-3 /nv. Ch. Goods, Staffs.in Ann. Lichfield (1863) 1V. 
47 A pere of orgaynes, one pype of brasse. 1590 Sir J. 
Suytu Disc. H'capons 4b, Of diverse lengths like Organe 
pipes. 2667 Mitton 7”. 4.1. og Asin an Organ from one 
blast of wind To many a row of Pipes the sound-board 
breaths. 1795 Masow Ch. Mus. i 39 The pipes formed only 
of brass, must have been so shrill and piercing that [etc.]. 
1847 Vesnyson Princ. u. 450 While the great organ almost 
bust his pipes..rolling thro’ the court A long melodious 
thunder. , F 

ce. Naut. The boatswain's whistle; the sounding 
of this as a call to the crew (cf. PIve v.1 6). 

1638 Sir 1. Herarrt 7raz, (ed. 2) 30 The whistler with 
his iron Pipe encouraging the Marriners. 1835 Marrvat 
Jac. Faithf, xxxviii, The pipe of the boatswain re-echoed 
as the captain ascended the side. 1873 Noutledge's ng. 
Gentl. Mag. July 489/2 The pipe went for all hands to 
“scrub and wash clothes ‘. 

d. pl. = Bagpipes (cf. Bacrire 1b), Also foet. 
in sing. 

a 1706 R.Sempce Piper of Kilbarchan vii, At Horse Races 
many a day... He gart his pipe, when he did play. Baith 
skirl and skreed. 1790 Burns Tam O Shanter 123 He 
screw d the pipes, and gart them skirl, ‘lill roof and rafters 
a'did dirl. 1810, 1862 [see Pisrocu], 1814 Scott Ld. of 
/slesw vi, The pipes resumed their clamorous strain. 1874 
G. Macvonacn Afalcoli xix, Duncan strode along in front, 
and Malcolm followed, carrying the pipes. 

e. In fig. or allusive use: esp. in phr. + fo put 
( pack) up one’s pipes, to cease from action, spcak- 
ing, etc., desist, ‘shut np’ (ods.). 

1556 O.pe Antichrist 148 Than maye the B[ishop] of 
Rome put up his pypes. 1594 Nasue Unfort. Trav. 12 He 
could haue found in his hart to haue packt vp bys pipes, and 
to haue gone to heauen. @1758 Ramsay Laele 4 Rolin 
49 Poke up your pypes, he nae mair sene At court. 1775 
Snerivan Rivals 11. i, To make herself the pipe and ballad. 
mongerofacircle! 1828 P,CuxnincHam N’ S. Hales (ed. 3) 
I]. 16 None..had more pipes blown about in his ironic 
praise [vote, Prpes, a colonial term for pasqninades and 
squibs, personal and political). 

2. transf. The voice, esp. as used in singing ; 
the song or note of a bird, etc. Formerly also in 
pl. + To set up one’s pipes, to cry aloud, shout, 
yell (0ds.) ; fo teene one's pipes, to begin to cry, i.e. 
weep (Sc.). 

ts80 Lyty Eufhues (Arb.) 278 Where vnder a sweete 
Arbour..be byrdes recording theyr sweete notes, hee also 
strayned his olde pype. 1581 Muctcaster Posttions xxxix. 
(1887) 188 A straunge orator straining his pipes, to perswade 
straunge people. 1601 SHaks, 7wel, N11. 1v. 32 Thy small 
pipe Is as the maidens organ, shrill,and sound. 1671 H, M. 
tr. Erasat. Collog, 38t They did not speak softly, but set up 
their pipes aloud, 1722 Braptey Philos, Acc. Wks. Nat. 81 
The Bullfinch and Robin-Red-Breast speak ina Treble Tone 
or Pipe. 1749 Smotcett Gil BL 1. v. 1. 23 Setting up my 
pipes, as if he had flead me. 1785 Truster Mod, Times 11. 
185 She was a very pretty woman..and had a very sweet 
pipe. 1843 Tiackeray J/r. & Alrs. F. erry ti, He..will 
occasionally lift up his little pipe ina glee. 1889 Jrrrerirs 
Field § Hedg. 229 The thin pipe of the gnat heard at night. 


b. ?.Sc. phr. fo take a pife, to weep, cry. (Cf. 
Pree vl gd, 7, Princ vd/. sb.1 3.) 
1818 Hocc Brownie of U. 11. 155 He’s takin a pipe to 
himsel at the house-end. .his heart. .is as saft as a snaw-ba’. 
IT. A cylindrical tube or stick for other purposes. 
3. A hollow cylinder of wood, metal, or other 
substance, for the conveyance of water, gas, vapour, 
etc., or for other purposes; a tubc. 
¢1000 Sax. Leechd. 11. 126 Monnes heafod ban bern to 
ahsan, do mid pipan on. 1396 Afew. (?ipon (Surtees) 111. 
123 In pypys emp. pro campanis, 4¢. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P, R. xt. i. (Tollem. MS.\, Yf a welle spryngep in pe 
coppe of an hyll, ofte by pipes be water is ledde to pe same 
hy3nesse in to a noper hyll. ¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxii, 
100 Pam behoues souke it with arede ora pype. 1412-20 
Lypsc. Chron. Troy . xi. (1555), Many gargoyle .. With 
spoutes thorough & pipes. 1542 Act 33 Hen. VIII, c. 35 
The saide water hath bene conueied vnder erth in pypes of 
leade. 1662 Merrett ir. Neri’s Art of Glass 364 The Pipes 
are the hollow Irons toblow the Glass. 1726 Swiet Gulliver 
itt. iv, Water, to be conveyed up by pipes and engines. 1774 
Gotpsm, Nat. Hést. (1776) 1. 304 The barometer..is com- 
osed of a glass tube or pipe..closed up at one end. 1823 
- Nicnotson Pract. Build. 408 The Sucking-pump con- 
sists of two pipes, the barrel and suction-pipe. 1874 Mickte- 
THWAITE Aod. Pac. Churches 200 Pipes, containing either 


pipe odde hwistle. 


Jee dy. 


hot water or steam. 1893 Law Trues XCV. 62/2 An 
Inspecior..tested the drain, when he found that the joints 
of the pipes were not properly cemented. 

b. Zo lay pife or pipes, i.e. for the supply of 
water or gas; fig. in U.S. political slang: see 
quots. and cf. PipE-LAYING. 

1860 Barttett Dict. Amer, s.v. Pipe-laying, To lay pipe 
means to bring up voters not legally qualified. 186: Load, 
Rev. 16 Feb. 169 The gentlemen who succeed in appro- 
priating these small measures will be laying down very good 
‘pipe’ for Leeds, Southampton, &c. 1852 Fraser's Mag, 
July 28 To charge him, in the technical language of his 
party, with ‘pulling wires’, and ‘laying pipes’ for the 
Presidency. 

4. Applied to various specific tubular or cylin- 
drica] objects or contrivances. 

+a. Some part of horse-harness ; prob. a leather 
tube through which the traces were passed to 
prevent chafing against the horse’s sides. Odés. 
(Cf. Pipine vid. sh. 5.) 

22309 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 506 (Mariscall.) In. .iij 
paribus de pipes. ? 1333-4 /:d. 523, viij pipes pro tractubus. 
[t418 in Rymer Fardcra (1709) 1X. 543/1 Cum..Stuffura 
rationabili de Pipis, Rigeboundes, Bellibondes..pro Equis.] 

+b. A tubular handle or staff in which a banner 
or cross was fitted, to be carried in procession. Obs. 

1397 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 445 Quinque pipes de 
argento cum cruce argentia et deaurata..pro vexillo S’ci 
Cuthberti. 1466 in A rchzxologtia (1887) L. 1. 42 Item j staf 
for to set on the pypys for the crosse. 1s52 /nv. Ch. Goods 
(Surtees) 104, ij coper crosses..pypes belongyng to them. 
1593 Rites of Durham (Surtees 1903) 22 A goodly and 
sumptuous banner.. with pippes of siluer.. with a device 
to taike of and on y® said pipes. 

+c. A tube or roll on which thread was wound, 
and on which a definite Jength was bought. Odés. 

€1440 Paston Lett. 1.39, 1 prey yow do byen for me ij. 
pypys of gold [i. e. gold thread}. 

+d. in ff A form in which gold and silver were 
used to trim dresses, etc. Ods. 

3533 In Weaver IHed/s bills (1890) 26 A gyrdell of pyppes 
of silver. @ 1548 Hate Chron., Hen. V111 7 On their heades 
skayus and wrappers of Damaske golde with flatte pypes. 
1556 (nz. Ch. Geods (Surtees) 110 [Vestments] one chekeryd 
with grene velvet and litle silver pipes. 1600 in Nichols 
Progr. Q. Fltz. (1823) 111. 502 One Frenche gowne of 
blacke vellat, with an edge of purle, and pipes of gold. 

e. Name for the large round cell in a honey- 
comb inhabited by the queen bee. da/. 

1609 C, Butier Fem, Alon. (1634) 104-5 The Queen's cells 
are built single. ..In fashion they are round...’[he common 
people..call them Pipes, or Taps. 1847-78 Hactiw., Péfe, 
a large round cell in a beehive used by the queen bee. IVesé. 

f. An underground passage, a burrow. 

1738 [G. Situ] Curious Relations 11. 453 The old 
Leavers harbour the whole Winter in the Pipes, to which 
they remove in the beginning of Noveinher. 1887.9. Cheshire 
Gloss., Pipe, a branch or side-run in a rabbit-warren. 

g. pl. (slang.) Top-boots. 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Pipes, boots 1834 H. 
Ainswortu Rookwood i. v, Jist twig his swell kicksey's 
and pipes [vofe, Breeches and boots]. 

h. A piece of confectionery, ctc. of a tubular or 
cylindrical form. (Cf. Pipine v7. 56.2 8.) 

a@1851 Pereira in Mayhew Lond. Labour |. 2034/1 Sugar 
constilutes the hase of,.hard confectionary, sold under the 
names of lozenges, brilliants, pipe, rock, comfits, nonpareils, 
&c. 1883 R. Hatpwe Workshop Receipts Ser. 1. 175/t 
Roll it {the liquorice] into pipes or cylinders of convenient 
lengths, /éfd. 3535/1 Isinglass..under the names of ‘feaf’, 
‘staple’, ‘book ’, * pipe’, ..according to its form. 

i. ‘One of the curved flutings of a frill or ruff; 
also, a pin used for piping or flnting’ (Cez?. D.). 

j- In hair-dressing: see quot. 1860. 

1765 Sterne 7r. Shandy VAM. xxviii, 111 put your white 
Ramallie-wig fresh into pipes. 1860 FairHoLT Costucte 
Gloss., Pipes, small articles made of pipe-clay used for 
keeping the large periwigs in curl. 

k. A tubular part of something, e. g. of a key. 

1833 Negni. Instr. Cavalry \. 99 Draw the ramrod out of 
the barrel, and return it into the pipe. 1849 E. E. Napier 
E-xcurs, S, Africa 1, 161 The holsters should be sufficiently 
Capacious tocarry in one pipe the..double barrelled pistol: 
in the other, a brandy-flask. 1853 Hoses & TomLinson 
Locks xi. 159 The process of piercing the key consists in 
making the pipe or barrel. 1884 F. J. Britten Match 
Clockin, 29 A stop for the pipe of the detent. /édid. 101 The 
pipe that carries the minute hand, 

5. +a. The account of a sheriff or other minister 
of the Crown, as sent in and enrolled at the 
Exchequer: cf. PiPE-ROLL. Oés. 

[The origin of this use of fife is doubtful: some would 
explain it from the pipe-like form of a thin roll, or? from its 
being transmitted in a cylindrical case. Pacon saw in it 
a metaphor: see quot. 1598 in b., and cf. sense 8; but we 
have no evidence that that sense was in use early inthe r4thc.]} 

[1323 Red Book of the Exchequer (1896) 858 Soient desore 
annuelement tutes les pipes de tutz les accomptes renduz en 
lan fall the pipes of all the accounts sent in in the year] 
bien et pleynement examinez, avant ge eles soient mises 
ensemLle et roule fail de eles, a la fyn del an. /érd. 860 
Et face il, en fyn del an, les pipes des accomptes foreyns 
mettre par eux, et les autres pipes des acomptes des viscountes 
[pipes of the accounts of the sheriffs] par eux.] 

Sig. 1565 Jewet Def, A pol. (1611) 126 Are such Monuments 
laid vp only in the Roles and Pipes of your memorie? 

b. The department of the Exchequer that drew 
up the ‘pipes’, or enrolled accounts, of sheriffs and 
others, abolished in England by Act 3 & 4 Will. 1V, 
c. 99 § 41 (=fipe-office: see 11b). 

[1338 Rolls of Parlt, 11. 101/1 Brief des somons hors de la 
Pipe.} 1455 /d/d. V. 342/2 The Office of the Clerk of the 


PIPE. 


Pipe. 1512 Ac? 4 //en. VITT, c. 18 § 3 The same accomptes 
..to be taken & fylled uppe in the pype theyr to remayne 
of recorde. 1598 Bacon Office of Alienations Wks. 1879 
I, 588 That office of her Majesty’s exchequer, which we, 
by a metaphor, do call the pipe, .. because the whole 
receipt is finally conveyed into it by the means of divers 
small pipes or quills. 1658 Piittirs, Clerk of the P7Ze, 
an Officer in the Exchequer, who having all accounts 
and debts due unto the King, drawn out of the remem- 
biancers Office, chargeth them down into the great Roll. 
1715 Lond. Gaz. No. 5298/3 Vhe Right Honourable William 
Lord Cheyne .. to be Clerk of the Pipe in the Exchequer. 
1738 fist. Crt. Excheq. ii. 18 The Summons of the Pipe 
got inthe Tallages. 1834 Act 445 IVill. [V,c.16§1 The 
Office of Recorder of the Great Roll or Clerk of the Pipe in 
the Exchequer in Scotland shall cease and determine. 

6. A tubular organ, passage, canal, or vessel 
in an animal body: applicd to the veins and 
arteries, the alimentary canal, and now esf, to the 
respiratory passages (windpipe, bronchi, and tu- 
bules of the lungs). Almost always in f/. (See 
also pipe-opener in 11 b.) 

3386 Cnavucer Aut.’s 7. 1894 The pipes of his longes 
gonne to swelle. ¢1430 Two Cookery-bks. 8 Take Pypis, 
Hertys, Nerys, Myltys, an Rybbys of the Swyne. 1482 
Monk of Evesham (Arb. 21 His feete ware ful coolde...No 
mouing of his pypys might be knowen long tyme. 1573-80 
Baret Aly. P 394 The meate Pipe, gu/a..Aatmos. 1594 
T.B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. 1.57 Vhe nauill..is appointed 
to be the pipe to conuey both [breath and meat] vnto him 
hefore he be borne. 1633 Forp Broken H. v. ii, 1am well 
skill’d in letting blood. Bind fast This arm, that so the 
pipes may from their conduits Convey a full stream. 1712 
Appison Sfect. No. 269 2 3 He loves to clear his Pipes in 
good Air (to make use of his own Phrase). 1883 E. PENNELL- 
Evainirst Cream Leiceslersh, 4 Depth of girth he (the horse] 
must have, or his pipes and hea:t have no room to play. 

7. Applied to various tubular or cylindrical 
natural formations, as the stem of a plant, etc. 

1523 Firzuers. 4/56, $70 Lowe places, and all the holowe 
bunnes and pypes that growe therin. 1578 Lyte Dudoeus 
u. xliii. 202 This kinde of Lillie beareth..amongst his leaues 
as it were Certayne pypes or Clysters. 1753 FRANKLIN Le?t., 
etc. Wks. 1840 VI. 155 When the whirling pipe of air was 
filled with..vapor. 1805 R.W. Dickson Pract. Agvic. 1. 74 
‘The strongest wheat-straw..laid on upon tbe building in 
whole pipes, unhruised by the flail. 


+b. An icicle. Ods. 

1556-68 Witnacs Dict. 3/1 The iseicles or pypes hangynge 
vppon the eaues of a house. 1556 Datrympte tr. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. 1. 46 To thow the pypes and scbokles of yce, 
frosin vpon thame. 

e@. Mining and Geol. (a) A vein of ore of a 
more or less cylindrical form, usually following 
the direction of the strata; also called prpe-vein 
(see 11 b), PrpE-work. (6) A vertical cylindrical 
hollow filled with sand or gravel, occurring in 
a stratum of chalk; also called sand-pip~e or sana- 
gall, (¢) The vertical eruptive channel which 
opens into the crater of a vcleano. (@) Each of 
the vertical cylindrical masses of blue rock (of 
eruptive origin) in which diamonds are found 
imbedded in S. Africa (see KIMBERLITE), 

1657 Primate City & C. Build. 5 If there be any rakes or 
pipes of Lead or Tin Oar. 1747 Hooson Miner's Dict. 
Livb, Lidd [is] the Cover that hes over the Tops of Veins 
sometinies, but over Pipes always. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 
832 The pipe does not in general cut the strata across like 
the rake vein, but insinuates itself between them; so that 
if the plane of the strata be nearly horizontal, the bearing of 
the pipe vein will be conformable. 1860 Darwin in Life & 
Lett. 11. 332 You used to be interested about the ‘ pipes’ in 
the chalk. 1873 E. J. Dunn in Q. Frud. Geol. Soc. (1874) 
XXX. 54 The contents of these ‘ pipes’ in the shale are the 
same in all cases, and show distinctly that they are of 
igneous origin, 1878 Huxtey Physfogr. 189 At the mouth 
of the volcanic pipe, there is usually a funnel-shaped opening 
known as the crater. 1889 Chambers’ Cycl s.v. Diamond. 
1903 Daily Chron. 2 June 2/3 Diamonds... only appear at 
the surface in places where fee have shared in a volcanic 
upheaval. Hence they are found in what are technically 
known as pipes. 

d. Each of the numerous hollow jets of flame 
which occur in a particular process of the manu- 
facture of black-ash (ASH 50.2 2). 

1880 Lomas -t/kali Trade 175 Just as the pipes begin to 
disappear, the brigbt hot mass is raked out quickly. /did. 
176 Bright jets of carbonic oxide, burning with a sodium 
y¢llow, and usually called ‘ pipes’, should be visible all over 
the ball. 

e. Metallurgy. A funnel-shaped cavity at the 
top of an ingot of steel, caused by the escape of 
gas during cooling. 

8. ta. The channel of asmall stream. Obs. rare. 

1570-6 Lamparve Peramb, Kent (1826) 199 Divers other 
smal pipes of water .. minister secondarie helpes to this 
navigable river. /é/d¢. 260 ‘The greater ryvers. have their 
increase from many smal Wels (or springs) the which ., bee 
conveied in slender quilles, then afterwarde (meeting to- 
gether in course) doe growe by little and little into bigger 
pipes. 

b. Each of the channels of a decoy for wild 
fowl: see Decoy 56,2 1. 

1634-5 Brereton 7yaz, (1244) 171 There are five pipes in 
this coy as in imine. 1768 Pennanr Zool. Il. 464 There are 
several pipes (as they are called) which lead up a narrow 
ditch, that closes at last with a funnel net. Over these 
Pipes. .is a continued arch of netting... It is necessary to 
have a pipe or ditch for almost every wind that can blow. 
1887 Fenn Dick o’ Fess (1888) 112 Quite a hundred followed 
pen leaders up the pipe in happy ignorance of the ineaning 
ol a net. 


894. 


PIPE. 


+9. A name for the Mock Orange or Syringa | beetle, one of the Curculionidx, so called from 


(Philadelphus coronarius ; also, for the Lilac (Blue 
Pipe), rendering the med.L. name Syringa. Obs. 
rare. (See PIPE-TREE.) 

1597 GreraARDE /erbaé un. vii. 1214 The later Phisitions 
call the first Syr7nga,..that is to say, a Pipe, bicause the 
stalks and branches thereof, when the pith is taken out, are 
hollow like a Pipe. It isalso..surnamed Candida or white, 
or Syrinva candido flore, or Pipe with a white flower.. 
Lillach ..is sometimes named Syringa cwrulea, or blue Pipe. 

TIL. A pipe for sinoking. 

10. A narrow tube of clay, wood, or other 
material, with a bowl at one end, for drawing in 
the smoke of tobacco (or other narcotic or medi- 
cinal substance). Often used as including the 
contained tobacco, etc., as in fo light one’s pipe, to 
smoke a pipe; also for a quantity which fills the 
bow] and is smoked at one time, a pipeful. (See 
also TOBACCO-PIPE.) 

1594 Prat Yewell-ho. 1.29 Wee..will not vouchsafe one 
pipe of Tabacco vpon her. 1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie 
Dinner Pvb, The fume taken in a Pipe, is good against 
Rumes, Catarrhs, hoarsenesse. 1611 Ricw /foxest. Age 
(Percy Soc.) 37 He inust haue his pipe of Tobacco. 1632 
Litucow Trav. v.205 Because of the long pipes, the smoake 
is exceeding cold in their swallowing throates. 1683 Trycn 
Way to Health 168 Now every Plow-man has his Pipe to 
himself. 1736 1. H. Browne Pife Tobacco Poeins (1768) 
116 Happy mortal! he who knows Pleasure which a Pipe 
bestows. 1766 Amory Buncle (1825) II. 1, I smoked a pipe 
after supper. 1837 W. Irvine Capt. Bonneville U1. 247 The 
gins were laid down, and the pipe was ligbted. rgoz 
Bucuan Watcher by Threshold 7, | lit a pipe to cheer me. 

b. Pipe of peace: the CALUMET, or peace-p:pe of 
the American Indians. Also used allusively, 

1zzz R. Bevertey Hist. Virginia Tab. vi. 144-5 Pipe of 
peace wet [have seen. 1762 Foote Lyav 1. (1786) 17, I had 
the first honour of smoaking the pipe of peace with the 
little Carpenter. 18:2 BrackenripGe Views Louisiana 
(1814) 91 The chiefs approached with pipes of peace. 1870 
Miss Briveman od. Lynne Il. xii. 261 They had better 
smoke the pipe of peace. 

C. Queen's (Atnug's) Pi~e: humorous name for 
a furnace at the London Docks, used formerly for 
burning contraband tobacco, now for burning 
tobacco-sweepings and other refuse. 

(1843 Penny Cycl. XXV.17/2 The damaged tobacco. .iscon- 
sunied in a furnace..jocularly termed the ‘qneen’s tobacco- 
pipe’.] 1871 Echo 25 Jan., If the sale is not brisk, then her 
Majesty’s tobacco-pipe, which smokes tobacco by the ton, 
is likely soon to be well filled. This ‘ pipe’, or firnace, is 
at the London Docks, and in it vast quantities of tobacco... 
that have failed to sell in the Government sales, are burnt. 
1895 Iestm, Gaz. 31 Aug. 3/2 The rubbish which had got 
packed with the leaf..goes to fill the Queen’s pipe—is, in 
fact, burned. 1904 Daly News 28 June 6‘ The King’s 
Pipe’...The disorderly heaps of fuel included ‘heads’ of 
American tobacco.., ‘Turkish leaves strung on a string, 
fiagments of packing cases, and general litter. 

d. In allusive phrases. 

To put one's pipe out, to put a stop to one’s success, take 
the ‘shine ’ out of, extinguish. Put that in your pipe and 
smoke it, digest or put up with that if you can. 

1720 Ramsay Health 78 Upmost to-day, the morn tbeir 
pipe’s put out. 1840 Barnam /uvzol. Leg. Ser.1. St. Odilh , 
Put that in your pipe, my lord Otto, and smoke it! 184% 
TuHackeray Van. Fair xxxiv. heading, James Crawley’s 
Pipe is put out. 1863 Reape Hard Cask xii, I'll give you 
something to put in both your pipes. 1884 W. E. Norris 
Thirlby Hall xxv, It don’t do to let them get the whip- 
hand of you, according to my experience. Put that in your 
pipe and smoke it, Master Charley. 1884 FLorence 
Marryat Under Lilies & Roses xxx, You're jealous of tbe 
girl, and want me to put her pipe out. 

IV. attrib. and Comb, 

11. a. Obvious combinations, as /ipe-dike adj. ; 
(in sense 1 or 1d) fipe-clang, -music, ~playing 
(playing on a pipe, or with a tobacco-pipe) ; (in 
sense 3) pipe-casting, founding, -manufacturing, 
-track; (in sense 10) pipe-bowl, -champer, -fill, 
-lover, -shaitk, -smoker, -smioking, -stent, -whiff; 
pipe-drawn, -~piffed adjs. 

1886 Daily News 13 Dec, 2/3 The Plumbers’ Company... 
The examinations included *pipe bending, joint making, 
the formation of roof gutters, cisterns, &c. 1877 A. B. 
Epwarps U Nile i. 9g Ked clay *pipe-bowls of all sizes and 
prices. 1898 Daily News 10 Oct.9/s5 Foundry iron—which 
is being used mainly for *pipe casting. 1712 STEELE Speci. 
No. 431 # 3 These craving Damsels .. *Pipe-champers, 
Chalk-lickers, Wax-nibblers [etc.]. 1814 Scott Ld.of /sles 
vi. xx, *Pipe-clang and bugle sound. 1761 Cnuurcnitt 
Rosciad 870 Thus sportive boys, around some bason’s 
brim, Behold the *pipe-drawn bladders circling swim, 
1900 Engincering Jag. XIX. 786/1 Some Notes on * Pipe 
Founding. E. Kebler. Read before the Foundry-men’s 
Assn., England. 1616 Surri. & Markn. Country Farme 
355 The *pipe-like barke. 1884 Pall Mall G. 5 Dec. 
12/1 The pipelike passage leading to the chamber under- 
neath the caisson. 1896 Hest. Gaz. 29 May 8/1 At 
one time in Skye there were two schools, or colleges, for 
*pipe music—oneat Borreraig..and the other at Peingowan. 
a 1618 Syivester Tobacco Batlered 70" Pipe-playing, dally- 
ing. /6éid. 710 Through his *Pipe-puft Nose more Smoake 
they wave, hen all the Chimnies their great Houses have. 
1855 Lonar. ///aw. 1. 21 [He] Took a long reed for a *pipe- 
stem. Alot. We ascended Table Mountain in 1905 by the 
*Pipe-track and the ‘Tunnel Gorge. 1846 Browninc Lef#?. 
29 June, between two huge *pipe-whiffs. 

b. Special Combinations: Pipe-bag, the leath- 
ern bag of the bagpipe; pipe-bearer, an atten- 
dant who bears the pipe (of an American Indian 
chief, an Oriental ruler or official, etc.); pipe- 


their lony proboscis ; pipe-bender, a machine or 
device for bending a metal pipe; pipe-box, (a) 
?a box for containing tobacco: pipes; (6) the box 
of the hub of a wheel, in which the arm of the 
axle is inserted (Knight Déct. Afech. 1875); pipe- 
case, a casc for a tobacco-pipe or its bowl; pipe- 
clamp = /ife-vice; + pipe-coal, powdered coal 
or coal-dust formed into tubular briquettes ; pipe- 
coral, ? = organ-pipe coral (sce Coray sb. 1b); 
pipe-coupling, a coupling for joining two pipes 
so as to form a continuous channel, or for 
attaching a pipe to something else; pipe-cutter, 
a tool or machine for cutting off pipes; pipe- 
dance, a dance resembling the sword-dance, in 
which long clay pipes are used instead of swords ; 
pipe-die, (a) a ring-shaped die for moulding 
earthenware pipes; (4) a female sciew or nut, or 
other device, for cutting a screw-thread on a pipe; 
pipe-driver (sce quot.); pipe-ear, a projecting 
part at the side of the top of a pipe; pipe-foot, 
the lower part of a flue-pipe in an organ; + pipe 
gled Sc. Oés., ?the kite (GLEDE); pipe grab, a 
clutching-tool for lifting a well-pipe; pipe-head, 
(a) the bowl of a pipe for smoking ; (6) the top of 
a water-pipe; pipe-holder, a perforated board in 
an organ, through which some of the pipes pass ; 
pipe-insect (see quot.); pipe-joint = pzfe-couup- 
ling; pipe-key, a key with a pipe or hollow 
barrel which fits on a pintle in the lock, a piped 
key; pipe-lee, tobacco half smoked to ashes in 
a pipe; pipe-light, a strip of paper folded or 
twisted for lighting a pipe, a spill; pipe-loop 
(see quot.); pipe-macaroni, macaroni made in 
the form of pipes or tubes; pipe-major, the 
chief player of a band of bagpipe-players; pipe- 
maker, a maker of pipes (in various senses) ; 
pipe-metal, an alloy of tin and lead, with or 
without zinc, used for organ-pipes; +pipe-money, 
money given to a piper, or for playing a pipe; 
pipe-note, a note or sound made by a pipe; a 
note like that of a pipe, a piping note; pipe- 
Office, the office of the Clerk of the Pipe in the 
Exchequer (see 5) ; in quot. 1609 humorously used 
for the mouth (with allusion to sense 10); pipe- 
opener (co//Jog.), a spell of exercise taken to clear 
the respiratory passages and replenish the lungs 
with fresh air, a ‘breather’; pipe-ore (see quot.) ; 
pipe-organ, an organ with pipes (= Orcan sd.l 
2), esp. as distinguished from a reed-organ; pipe 
oven (see quot.); pipe-privet, a name for the 
lilac; = Pipe-1TREE (Miller Plavzet-names 1884); 
pipe-prover, an apparatus for testing the strength 
and soundness of steam- or water-pipes by hy- 
draulic pressure; pipe-rack, (@) in an organ, 
a wooden shelf with perforations by which the 
pipes are supported ; (4) a rack for tobacco-pipes ; 
pipe-reducer, a pipe-coupling larger at one end 
than at the other to unite pipes differing in diameter; 
pipe-skill, skill in playing the bagpipe; pipe- 
stand, a stand or frame for supporting a pipe or 
pipes (in any sense); pipe-stay (see quot.) ; pipe- 
stick, a hollow wooden tube used as the stem of 
a tobacco-pipe; pipe-stop, (a) a plug or stop- 
valve in a pipe; (4) an organ-stop composed of 
mouth-pipes (as distinguished from a reea-stop), 
a flue-stop ; pipe-stopper, a small plug for com- 
pressing the tobacco in the bowl of a pipe; 
pipe-tongs, tongs made to grasp a pipe or rod; 
pipe-twister = pife-wrench; pipe vein (Afining): 
see quots. and 7c (2); pipe-vice (-vise}, a vicc 
for grasping a pipe or rod; pipe-vine, a name 
for the N. American plant A7tstolochia Sipho, 
from the shape of the flowers and the twining 
growth (also called Dutchman's Pipe); pipe- 
wood, name for Lezcothoe (Andromeda) acumi- 
nata, 2 shrub of the southern U.S., the wood ot 
which is used for tobacco-pipes ; pipe-worm, 
a Sabella, Serpula, or allied tube-worm; pipe- 
wrench, a tool with one jaw fixed on a shank and 
the other movable on a pivot, so shaped as to 
grip a pipe when turned in one direction round it. 
See also PIPE-cLAY, P1PE-F1SH, etc. 

1615 BratHwair Strappado (1878) 93 Pipe could be not.. 
His *pipe-bagge torn, no wind it could keepe in. 1836 
W. Irvine Astoria |. 315 The *pipebearer stepped within 
the circle, lighted the pipe .. then .. handed it to the 
principal chief. 1877 A. B. Eowarps Up Nile xxi. 602 The 
turbaned official who comes, attended by his secretary and 
pipe-bearer, to pay you a visit of ceremony. 1711 PA&il, 
Trans. XXVIII. 344 One of the largest kind of Curculio or 
*Pipe-Beetles yet seen. 1836-9 Dickens Sk, Boz, Shops & 
thetr Tenants, Lounging abont, on round tubs and “pipe- 
boxes. 16rz Sturtevant Afefallica xiv. 98 Tempering, 
stamping, and comixing of sea-cole, or stone-cole, that a 


kinde of substance being there made of them like vnto past 
or tenipered clay, the Presse-mould may forme and trans- 
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figure that clay-like substance into hollow *pipe-cole as it 
doth earthen pipes. 1832 R.& J. Lanner Exped. Niger Il. 
viii. 4 Small pieces of *pipe coral were stuck in the lobe of 
eachear. 1851 MayHew Lond. Labour 1.12/2 Sometimes they 
do the ‘*pipe-dance’. For this a number of tobacco-pipes 
. are laid close 1ogether on the floor, and the dancer places 
the toe of his boot between the different pipes, 1875 KniGut 
Dict. Mech., *Pipe-driver, an implement of the general 
form of a pile-driver, used for forcing into the ground pipes 
for what are known as ‘driven wells’. 1905 Athenzum 
29 Apr. 534/1 The fronts of pipe-heads and the *pipe ears 
were often heraldically treated. ¢ 1450 Hottanp Howlat 
642 The Pitill and tbe *Pype Gled cryand pewewe. | 1875 
Kuicut Diet. Mech., *Pipe-grab,a tool to let down intoa 
well-pipe to enable it to be hoisted to the surface. 1855 
Loner. Hiaw. 1 18 From the red stone of the quarry With 
his hand he broke a fraginent, Moulded it into a *pipe-bead. 
1905 |see pipe-ear). 1852 SetpFL Organ s6 Lbese small 
pipes go first through the holes of the “pipe-holders. 1805 
Priscttra WakeFieip Dom. Kecreat, vi. (1806) 93 Animal- 
cules... living in small tubes, or cases of sandy matter, united 
like pieces of coral; from which..they are called the *pipe 
insect. 1540 3/5. Acc. St. John's Hosp., Canterb., Payd 
for a “pype key ijd. 1860 Sata BSaddington Peerage 11. 
xix. 23 Half-smoked “pipe-lees. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. 
xxi, Mr. George. .twists it ]the docuinent) up for a *pipe- 
light. 1875 Ksicur Diet. Mech., *Pipe-loop (Harness), a 
long narrow loop for holding the end of a buckled strap. 
1787 J. Farcrey Art Cookery ‘ed. 4) 157 Take half a pound 
of small *pipe-maccaroni. 1893 Forses-MitcHELL Aemein. 
Gt. Mutiny 48 Sir Colin complimented the *pipe-major on 
tbe way he liad played. 1896 Crockett Cley Kelly (ed. 2) 
97 Cleg marched along like the pipe-major in the Black 
Watch. 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 616/22 Tidiarius, a 
“Pypemaker. ¢1515 Cake Lorelfs B. 10 Pype makers, 
wode mongers, and orzyn makers. 1765 Spry in PAil. Trans. 
LV. 84 Had I..rendered the tube flexible..and turned it on 
a stick of pipe-inaker's clay. 1gor Scott. WV. § Q. May 170/2 
He commissioned a well-known Glasgow pipe-maker to 
furnish him with a set of bag-pipes. 1852 SetpeL Organ 75 
The pipes. .are composed of wood, pewter, or what is called 
*pipe-metal. 1621 [3. Jonson Gipsies Metamorph. Wks. 
(KRtldg.1 623/2 Call Cheeks upon the bagpipe, and Tom 
Tickle-foot with his tabor. Clod, will you gather the *pipe- 
money? 1592 Warner Ald. Eng. xxxvi, His apish toyes, 
His Pedlarie, and *pype-notes, 1854 Busunan in Circ. Sc. 
(c 1865) I. 293/1 When the male |bird) is alone, its most 
significant note is the pipe-note witt, 1609 Dexker Guils 
Horne-bk. 18 Till your “pipe offices smoke with your piti- 
fully-stinking girds shot out against me. 1647 HawarpD 
Crown Kev. 5 Clerke in the Pipe office. 1738 Bircu Lie 
Wilton in Ad.’s iVks, (1738) 1.77 One Mr. fa Boyton, 
a Norfolk Gentleman, who had a place in the Pipe-Office. 
1879 Daily News 7 Apr. 3/1 The crew..indulge in a short 
paddle to the point and back by way of a ‘*pipe-opener ’, 
1898 Cycling 8g He should ride for half an hour, in sufficient 
clothing, siinply as a pipe-opener. 1881 Raymonp Mining 
Gloss., * Pipe-vre, iron ore (limonite) in vertical pillars, some- 
tines of conical, sometimes of hour-glass form, imbedded in 
clay. 1895 6 Cal, Univ. Nebraska 214 Yhe..course..in 
instrumental music, either piano-forte, *pipe-organ or violin. 
1884 Knicut Dict. Mech. Suppl., *Pipe Oven, a hot blast 
oven in which the air passes through pipes exposed to the 
heat of the furnace. i contra-distinction to a fire-brick 
oven, 1855 E. J. Horkins Organ 39 The *pipe-racks. The 
greater number of tlhe pipes stand on the upperboards..a 
framework, therefore, is used to keep them in an erect posi- 
tion. 1892 W. B. Scorr Autobiog. Notes 1. 162 A pipe- 
rack like those in the artist clubs in Munich. a@ 1780 
Suirrers Poems (1790) 213 Jobn o’ *pipe-skill wasna scant. 
1884 Knicur Dict. Aleck. Suppl., “Pepe Stand, a frame to 
support radiator pipes, 1886 W. J. Tucker £. Europe 270 
From his pipe-stund he reached down a long Hungarian 
pipe andalong Turkish chibouc. 1884 Kuicut Dict. Mech. 
Suppl., *?épe Stay, a device to hold a pipe in place; or to 
lang a pipe. 1863 KtnGcLake Crimva (1876) I. xiv. 307 
With the stroke of a whip or a *pipe-stick, 1818 Blackw. 
Mag. 1V. 321 Not so thick as your Highiel: *pipe-stopper. 
1831 TreELAwny Adu. Younger Sou 1 244 Using his probe 
with the same sort of indifference as a man does a pipe- 
stopper. 187" Knicnur Dict. Afech., *Pipe-tongs. 1899 
Academy 11 Keb. 183/1 A pair of pipe-tongs wherewith the 
New Englander lifted an outlying coal to light his pipe. 
1813 BAKEWELL /utrod. Geol. (1815) 281 The *pipe vein is a 
variety of the flat vein having the sides closed or twitched 
in, so as to form a tube or cavity of irregular shape. 1839 
Ure Dict. Arts 832 The pipe vein resembles in many 
respects a huge irregular cavern. 1857 Gray First Lessons 
Bot. (1866) 26 The Aristolochia or *Pipe-Vine. 1866 / reas. 
Bot. 91 Alristolochia) Sipho, a native of the Alleghany 
mountains..has..received the name of Pipe-vine, from a 
resemblance in the form of the flowers to that of a tobacco- 
pipe. 1774 Gorpsm. Mal, L/ist. (1776) VII. 48 *Pipe-worms 
ed otber little animals fix their habitatton to the oyster’s 
sides, 

Pipe, 52.2 [a. OF., F. pipe, a cask for wine, 
etc., also a measure. So Sp., Py. pipa, It. pippa. 
In origin, the same word as PirE 50.1, in special 
sense of a cylindrical vesse) ] 

1. A large cask, of more or less definite capacity 

(see 2), used for wine, and formerly also for other 
liquids and provisions (as eggs, meat, fish, etc.), 
or other goods. Ods. or merged in 2. 
_ 1392-3 Earl Derby's /-xped. (Camden) 156 Pro iij doliis 
j pipe. 1411 Nottinghaw Rec. 11. 86, } tubbe et j barell 
vjd; dimidium pype, vijd.; j parvum fatte iijd. 1489 
Caxton Faytes of A.1. xvii. 49 Bridgis .. made vpon pipes 
bounden togider and wel teyed with ropys. ¢1559 R. Hace 
Fisher xxii. (1655) 186 His Library, which they found so 
replenished .. with .. Books, .. with which they trussed up, 
and filled 32. great fats, or pipes. 1571 Dicces Pantom. 
11, xi. Riv, Sundrie kindes of wine vessels, as the tunne, the 
pipe, the punshion, hogsheads, buttes, barrels. 1842 ‘l'enny- 
son |Vill Waterproof x, The pint, you brought me, was the 
best That ever came from pipe. 

2. Such a cask with its contents (wine, beer, 
cider, beef, fish, etc.), or as a measure of capacity, 


equivalent to half a tun, or 2 hogsheads, or 4 


895 


barrels, i. e. containing usually 103 imperial gal- 
| lons (= 126 old wine-gallons), but varying for 
different commodities, and still for different kinds 
of wine. Sometimes identified with Butt sé.2 1. 

12376 Rolls of Parit. 11. 328/2 De chescun Pype ou Vessel 
de tiel Vyn douce.) 1406 in &. £. ivzl/s (1882) 13 Y wyt to 
Iohan Whyte the yongger, and to hys wyfe, a pipe of wyne, 
pris ofxls 1439 Act 18 Hen. VJ,c. 17 Pour ceo ge come 
toutz les tonels, pipes, tercians & hoggesbedes de Vin Oyle 
& Mele ..doient .. conteiner un certein mesure .. chescun 
pipe vj**, vj galons. |¢7. @.1550 Forasmucb as all the 
‘Tunnes, Pipes, lercians, and Hogsheads of Wine, Oy‘le, and 
Honie..ought..to conteine a certaine measure. .euerie Pipe 
six score and six gallons.) 1472-3 Rolls of Parit. V1. 37/2, 
ii pipes of Syder. 1496 Maval Ace, Hen. VI} (1856) 166 
A pipe of salte bieff redie dressed x!%. 1526 in Dillon Calais 
§ Pale (1892) 81 A pype of redd Herring. 1670 R. Coke 
Disc. Trade 6 The Canary Wines yearly Imported are 
about 13000 Pipes. 1802 Brookes’ Gazetteer (ed. 12) s.v. 
Reus, About 20,000 pipes of brandy are annually exported. 
1903 Whitaker's Alinanack 453 Of wines iniported in casks 
the following are tbe usual measurements: Pipe of Port or 
Masdeu = 115 gallons, of Tene1ifie=100g., of Marsala=93¢., 
of Madeira and Cape=g2 g., of Sherry and Tent=108 g. 

3. Comb. Pipe-board, pipe-hoop, pipe-stave, 
a board, hoop, or stave used for making pipes or 
casks ( fife-board in strict use connoting a certain 
size or thickness: see quots.); ~pipe-merry a., 
merry from drinking wine (oés.); +pipe-wine, 
wine drawn directly from the pipe or ‘wood’, 

1596 Danett tr. Comsines (1614) 19 He caried also with 
him. .great store of *pipeboorde, meaning therewith to make 
a bridge ouer the riuer of Seine. 1812 J. Smytu Pract. of 
Custoies (1821) 303 Pipe Boards, viz. above 5 feet 3 inches in 
length, and not exceeding 8 feet, and under 8 inches square. 
1833 Act 34 4 IWVill. 1V,c. 56 Vables.v. Wood. 1510in 10th 
Rep. list. MSS. Comat. App. v. 394 Tbree *pipe hopis for a 
pennye. 1542 Upatt Erasi. Apoph. 141 Wyne deliuereth 
the herte from all care..when a bodye is "pipe merye. 1599 
Hakceyr Voy, LI. it. 122 Ships..laden with hoopes, gally- 
oares, “pipe-staues, & other prouisions of the king of Spaine. 
1666 Loud. Gaz. No. 45/1 Four Vessels laden with Pipe- 
staves from Hamburgh, for the use of the Navy. 1783 
Justamonp tr. Aayual’s Hist. /udies V1. 438 Ireland, which 
afforded an advantagcous mart for corn, flax, and pipe-staves, 
has been shut against then: |colonists) by an act of parlia- 
ment. 1598 SHaks. Jerry IV. 1. ii. go LZost...1 will tomy 
honest Knight Falstaffe, and drinke Canarie with him. 
Ford. 1 thinke I shall drinke in *Pipe-wine first with him, 
Ile make him dance. | With play upon the musical pife and 


canary the dance.) 
Pipe (peip),z.! Also 4-6pype. [In branch I, 


OE. pipian to blow the |.ipe (Napier Contrib. OL. 
Lexic.), ad. L. pifare in late or med, sense ‘to 
blow a pipe’, f. pifa in OE, pige Pire sé.l; cf. 
Du. pijpen, MDu. pifen, LG., MLG. pipen, Ger. 
Pfeifer, MUG. pfifer; also Sw., Norw. pipa, Da. 
pibe, to blow the pipe, to whistle. In branch II, 
ME, piper, corresponds to OF. piper (12thc., of 
a mouse, a chicken, etc.) = It. pzfare ‘to pipe, to 
cackle or clucke as a hen, to ptle as a hawke’ 
.(Florio):—L. pipare (and ?*pippdre) to peep, 
cheep, chirp. In the Jiteral sense, this is now 
expressed by Peer v.!, and in a special sense by 
Pip 2.2 

L, pipdre, beside pipidre, pipire (all app. in same sense), 
was evidently echoic, imitating the voice of chickens and 
little birds; similar forms could arise independently in any 
lang. Thus, beside the forms above, MDu., MLG., Du., 
LG., mod.Ger. have a weak vb. fiefen, (pijpen, flenter, 
Jistulare, tibia canere, piepen als vogels, piper conte les 
petits poulsins, pipire, Plantijn 1573), It. has pipire ‘to peepe 
as a chickin’ (blorio), Fr. has pipier, Pcpier in same sense, 
Eng. Peer v.t, Pip v4 App. the tendency tn all the lungs. 
to associate the orig. vb. with the sound of the musical 
instrument icf. F. piper in Godef. Compl.) led to the use 
of forms more directly imitating the weak cheep of the 
chicken, etc., for the expression of the original L. sense.) 

. To blow or play on a pipe. 

1. intr. Yo play on a pipe, to blow a pipe 
(see Pivesé.l1,1d). + Phrase Zo pipe cv or with 
an ivy-leaf, see IVY-LEAF (065.), 

arzooo &, M/. UMS. Tih, A. IL \f. 102 (Zettsch. f. deutsch. 
Alt, XXXIV. 234) An stan.. bas ansyne is, swilce an 
inan pipise mid nigon pipan & an inan heurpize. ¢1275, 
13.. (see Pipinc vé¢, 56.1 1). 1377 Lanot. 2. Pl. B. xx. 
gz Mynstralles my3te pipe. ¢14z0 Lyoc. Sege Thebes 
1791 I.ete his brother blowen in an horn. .or pypen in a red. 
1484 Caxion Fables of sEsop 1. vii, Whanne I pyped and 
played of my muse or bag pype ye dayned, ne wold not 
daunce. 1526 TtnpaLte Luke vii. 32 We have pyped vnto 
you, and ye have nott daunsed, 1586 in Neal //7st. Purtt, 
(1732) I, 480 The service of God 1s grievously abused by 
piping with organs. 1634 Mitton Comxs 823 The soothest 
Shepherd that ere pip’t on plains. 1765 Gray Shakespeare 
15 When thou hear'st the organ piping shrill. 1789 |see 5). 
1872 Besant & Rice Ready-Money Mort. iv, The Arcadian 
shepherd piped upon the mountain. 1893 STEVENSON Cadv7- 
ona il, 21 I'm Hieland born, and when the clan pipes, wbo 
but nie has to dance? f : 

b. To whistle, as the wind, a man, a bird, ete. : 
a2 & Ay le 

2. trans. To play (a tune, music) upon a pipe. 

1390 Gower Conf. I. 113 With that his Pype on honde he 
hente, And gan to pipe in his manere ‘hing which was 
slepi forto hicre. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. iii. (Percy Soc.) 
15 Wyth goodly pypes in their mouthes i-tuned..they pyped 
a daunce, I-clipped Amour de la hault plesaunce. 1526 
TinDALk 1 Cor. xiv. 7 Except they make a distinccion in the 
soundes; howe shall it be knowen what is pyped or harped ? 
1596 Spenser /. Q. v1. ix. 8 The lustie shepheard swaynes 
--did pype and sing her prayses dew. 1789 BLake Songs 
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Zunoc. \ntrod. 2 Piping down the valleys wild, Piping songs 
of pleasant glee. 1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bk., Royal Poet, 
(1859) 68 Those witching airs still ptped among the wild 
mountains and lonely glers of Scotland. 1871 R. Extis 
Catndlus \xiii. 22 On a curved oat the Phrygian deep pipeth 
amelody, 1898 G. Merepitu Odes Fr. Hist. 11 Sbe piped 
ber sons the frontier march. 

b. éransf. To bring into some place or condition 
by playing on a pipe; to lead by the sound of 
a pipe; to entice or decoy, as wild fow]; also fg. 
+ Zo pipe up (quot. ¢1546), to exalt or worship 
with pipes, i. e. organ-music (0és.). 

¢ 1546 Jove in Gardiner Declar. Art. Fore 93 They pipe 
him (God] vp with orgaynes. 1673 Dxyvpen Améboyna 1. i, 
We inust put on a seeming Kindness, ..pipe 'em within the 
Danger of our Net, and then we'll draw it o'er ‘ein. 1689 
T. R. View Govt. Europe 67 A lightness of humour, by the 
which they are easily piped into a new mode of Govern- 
ment. 1842 Brownixnc Pied /'tper ad fin., Whether they 
pipe us free from rats or from mice. 1889 Corn. Mag. Dec. 
616 He pipes them homewards, and they trot along..as if 
they liked the music. 

3. Naut. To summon, as a boatswain the crew, 
to some duty, or to a meal, by sounding the pipe 
or whistle. (¢vazs., and zz/r.) Alsolransf. To pipe 
away, dowit, to dismiss by sounding the pipe. 

1706 E. Warp IVooder World Diss. (1708) 10z Whenso- 
ever the Boatswain pipes to Dinner. 1789 G. Keate Pelew 
fst. g2 The boatswain.. piped all out to their separate 
departments, 1790C. Dispin Soxg, ‘Tom Bowliug'v, When 
He who all commands Shall give .. The word to pipe all 
hands. 1809 Mackin Gil S/as v. ii. P 2 All hands were 
piped to make the necessary arrangements. 1833 MARRYAT 
P. Sintple viii, 1..was ready at the gangway a quarter of 
an hour before the inen were piped away. /é/d. xi, The 
hammocks were piped down..and the ship was once more 
quiet. 1837 — Dog-fiend x, Jemmy piped the hands up. 
1867 SMytH Sailor's Word-6h., Pipe down ! “\he order to 
dismiss the men from the deck when a duty has been per- 
formed on board ship. 1884 H. Cottincwooo Under 
Meteor Flag 15 Vhe hands bad just been piped to breakfast. 

II. To utter a shrill and, originally, weak sound. 

+4 intr. To utter a shril) and weak sound; 
to cheep, squeak, peep. Said of chickens, small 
birds, mice, etc., and poorer uuolsly of persons. 
Oés., and replaced by PEEP z. 

a1250 Owl & Night. 503 Ne myht bu leng a word iquebe 
Ac |pu) pipest al so dop a mose. ¢7350 Mominale Gall.- 
Angl. 759 (E.E. 1.8.) Rayne gatlie, Frogge pipith. ¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv. 401/2 Pypyn, or 3yppe, as henn byrdys,.. 
pipio, pipulo, ¢1460 Towneley Myst. ii. 2g8 Whi, who is 
that lob ouer the wall? we! who was that that piped so 
sinall? /éad. xiii. 195 Who is that pypys so poore? 1481 
Caxton Reynard x. (Arb.) 21 Ye shal catche myes by grete 
heepis. herke how they pype lorig. fife), 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 281/1 Yo Pipe as a byrde, pipiare. 

5. The following appear to have begun as varie- 
ties of sense 4, but to have been influenced by 
sense I, or by association with Pree 56.1, so as to 
express a louder shril] sound. 

a. To whistle: said of the wind (in later use, 
sometimes, to howl), of the human voice, a mar- 
mot; also to hum or buzz shriJly as a winged 
insect ; to whistle or whizz as a bullet. 

1513 Douctas ness ut. viii. 48 At our desyre, The seson- 
able air pipis vp fair and schire. 1600 Suaks, A. 3° ZL. un. 
vii. 162 His bigze manly voice, Turning againe toward 
childish trebble pipes, And whistles in his sound. 1632 
Mitton Penseroso 126 While rocking Winds are Piping 
loud. 1814 Scotr Ld. of Isles ut xaiii, The favouring 
breeze, when loud It pipes upon the galley’s shroud. 1824 
Lonce. Woods in Winter vi, Gathering winds.. Amid the 
vocul reeds pipe loud. 1860 ‘Vynpatt Géac. 1. ii. 22 The 
frightened marmots piped incessantly fromthe rocks. 1880 
Daily Fel. 7 Sept., With the anchor over the bow, and the 
wind piping through the rigging. 1889 Doyte A/icak 
Clarke 136 We heard the bullets piping all around them. 

b. To whistle or sing as a bird. 

atsgr H. Smity in Spurgeon 77eas. Dav, Ps. cxxxvi. 1 
Like a bird that is taught to pipe. @4177r Gray Birds 1 
There pipes the woodlark. 1822 W. Irvine Braced. //adl 1. 
vi.51 The thrush piped from the hawthorn. 1828 [see Pirinc 
vbl. sb." 1), 1884 W.C. Smitn Av/drostan 61 O throstle 
softly piping High on the topmost bough. 

’ @ ‘Vo speak or talk londly and shrilly. 

1784 R. Bace Sarhan Downs 11. 268 My mother was the 
best scold in all Ballyshannon, and if she did not pipe it 
away two or three hours every day, she Jetc.|. 1792 
Cuar.orte SMitH Desmond 1. 177 He goes piping about, 
and talks of unequal representation, and the weight of taxes, 
1866 Cur. Rosserm Prince's Progr., etc. 3 Voices piped on 
the gale, 

a. To weep, to cry. collog. or slang. 
pipe one’s eye, 7.) 

1797 Mrs. M. Rosinson MVadsingham W11. 310 She has 
been piping all the way down to Bath. a181q4 Disvin 
Song, True Courage i,"lis nonsense for trifles, I own, to be 
piping. 1824 Lapy Granvitte Ledé. (1894) 1. 283 The organ 
..ls the finest thing I ever heard. ‘he three or four first 
chords made me pipe. rg0r FARMER Slang, Pife..\1) to 
talk; and (2) tocry; also fo pipe up, to take a pipe, to tune 
one's pipes, and tu pipe one’s eye. 

6. ¢vaus. To utter a. in a peeping or cheeping 
voice, as a mouse; b. in a loud shrill or clear 
voice, as a song-bird, a singer, or speaker. 

1377 Lanci. P. 72. B, xvi. 406 Thanne piped pees of 
poysye a note, Clarior est solito post maxina nebula phe- 
bus. ¢1384 CHauckr A. Fame u.277 Howevery..noyse, or 
sovne.. Lhogh byt were piped of a mouse Mote nede come 
to Fames house. 1553 I’. Witson Aes. (1580) 223 One 
pipes out his woordes so small, through defaulte of his 
wynde pipe, that ye would thinke he whisteled. 1567 Gude 
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& Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 208 Sa sall they pipe a merie fit. 
1706 E. Waxn H/ooden World Diss. (1708) 97 The same old 
Song .. which they have pip’d to each other these many 
Years, 1750 Gray Zvegy 103 Oft as the woodlark piped her 
farewellsong. 1840 THackrray Catherine i, The boys piped 
out an hurrah. 1842 Tennyson Launcelot § G. i, Some- 
times*the linnet piped his song. 1861 THAcKERayY Four 
Georges i, Italian soprani piped their Latin rhymes in place 
of the hymns. 1871 R. Extis Carullus \xi. 153 Love can 
angrily pipe adieu. 

7. To pipe one’s eye or eyes (orig. Naut. slang) : 
to shed tears, weep, cry. 

1789 C, Dispin Song, Poor Fack iii, What argufies sniv'ling 
and piping your eye? @ 1814 Sailor's Ret. un. i. in New 
Brit. Theatre 11. 337 Lucy and he must have piped their 
eyes enough by this time. 1844 Dickens AZart. Chuz. 
xxxii, He was very frail and tearful .. his own peculiar 
mission was to pipe his eye. 1897 ‘Ouina’ A/assarenes 
xxxil, ‘One don't pipe one’s eye when one comes into a 
fortun’’, said the wheelwright. 

III. 8. Pugilistic slang. (éntr.) To breathe 
hard, pant from violent exertion or exhaustion. 

1814 Sporting Mag. XLIV. 72 Painter at length fell from 
weakness, and both were at this time piping. 1826 /dzd. 
XVII, 283 Bob was piping a little, but said ‘nothing was 
the matter’, 1827 De Quincey A/urder Wks. 1862 IV. 33 
The baker came up piping. 

IV 9. Pipe up. a. /vans. To blow up, 
commence to play or sing, strike up. Also aéso/. 

c142z5 Cast. Persev. 457 (Stage direct.) Pipe vp music. 
€1570 Marr, Wit & Science w. ii. in Hazl. Dodsley 11. 372 
Pipe us up a galliard, minstrel. 1575 Gavin, Gurton 0. v. 
ibid. III. 211 In the meantime fellows, pipe up your fiddles. 
1883 STEVENSON 77eas. /s/. 1. iii, Once he piped up to a 
different air, a kind of country love-song, 

b. zztr. To raise the voice, speak up in a 
piping voice ; to rise or increase, as the wind. 

1889 ‘Mark Twain’ Vankee at Crt. K. Arthur (ed. 
Tauchn.) I. 167 As the guard laid a hand upon me, she 
piped up with the tranquilest confidence. 1901 Dasly 
Chron, 14 May 8/7 The wind had piped up to half a gale 
overnight. 

Pipe (psip), v.2 [f. Pipe sé.1, senses 3—5.] 

I. +1. trans. ?To draw through pipes or 
taps; to drink, Ods. rare. 

1575 Lanruam Lef. (1871) 45 In lyttl more then a three 
dayz space, 72 tunn of Ale & Beer waz pyept vp quite. 

+2. zz/r. ?'Vo flow or be conveyed as through 
a pipe. Oés. 

16536 R. Snort Drinking Water Pref. Aijb, We see so 
many kickshaws in all sciences .. and new Paradoxes in 
Physick, piping out of the Novelists Braines. 

Il. 3. trans. Gardening. To propagate (pinks, 
etc.) by cuttings or slips taken off at a joint of the 
stem; see quot. 1856, and Pipine v6/. 56.2 2. 

1788 H. Warrote Led?. to Mrs. H. ATore 4 July, No botanist 
am 1; nor wished to learn from you..that piping has a new 
signification, I had rather that you handled an oaten pipe 
than a carnation one. 1836 Decamer Fi, Gard. (1861) 78 
Carnations may. . be increased, after blooming, by ‘ pipings’, 
i.e. the ends of the shoots broken off aia joint..so as to form 
a short pipe-like cutting... The pipings then are made to 
strike root. ..Pinks are more generally piped, Carnations 
layered. 1858 GLENNY Gard. Every-day Bk. 194]1 Carna- 
tions.. when all the shoots that are long enough are layered, 
those which are too short may be piped like pinks, 

b. itr. Of certain herbs: To develop a tubular 
stem, to become pipy. 

1855 DetamMer Ajvtch. Gard. 78 It [celery] has a greater 
tendency to ‘pipe’, or run up to seed. 1903 Eng. Dial, 
Dict., Pipe ..Of onions: to run to seed-stalks but not to 
seed. (DBedfordsh.) 

4. a. Dressmaking, etc. To trim or orna- 
ment with piping (see Pipine w/, sb. 4), 

1841 Lever C. O'A/alley \xviii, Her blue satin piped with 
scarlet. 1884 Girls Own Paper 29 Nov. 138/2 The edges 
of the newest bodices are now piped, as they were some 
tine ago. 1906 Alyra’s Frn/,1 Apr. 10/3 If satin is used 
the seams should be piped instead of being lapped. 

b. Confectionery. To ornament (a cake, etc.), 
or to form (an ornamental design) with sugar 
piping (see Pirtne vd/. 56.2 8), 

1883-4 [see Pipine vd/. 58.28], 1894 West. Gaz. 11 Dec. 
4/3 ‘Lhe lower portion of the cake contains panels delicately 
piped in sugar. 1901 Daily Chron. 4 Dec. 9/2 Wanted a 
inan..to ice and pipe Chrisimas cakes. 

IV. 5. trans. To furnish or supply with pipes ; 
to lay (a place) with pipes (for gas, water, etc.). 

1884 Boston (Mass.) Frul. Jan., A special town meeting .. 
to hear the report of the comniittee with reference to piping 
the town. ‘Ihe cominittee will recommend that the town 
take its water of Lynn. 1902 GreeNnoucH & Kittrepce 
Words 192 Any noun can become a veib... Thus we have to 
cudgel, to powder, to oil, to pipe (for gas), to wall in. 

6. To convey (water, gas, oil, etc.) through or 
by means of pipes. 

1889 Whitby Gaz. 27 Sept. 3/2 A large Philadelphia 
syndicate has secured the gas rights in Indiana..and_ will 
pipe the natural gasto Chicago, 1901 Datly Chron. 31 May 
ey Fuel oil from the wells in Beaumont can be piped to 
Port Arthur. 

7. Afining. To direct a jet of water from a pipe 
upon (gravel, etc.): see ILYDRAULIC a. 1; to supply 
with water for this purpose. 

1882 Nes. to Ho. Repr. Prec. Alet. U. S. 629 The length 
of the season.. will depend upon the water available,..some 
of the smaller claims are not piped more than one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty days per year. At the large mines 
piping goes on night and day. 

Pipe, v.32 [f. Pree sé.2] ¢vazs. To put (liquor, 
etc.) in a pipe or cask. 
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1465 Mann. & Housch. Exp. (Roxb.) 185 Reschard Felaw 
hathe .. serten befe serten bere and serten flower pyped. 
1513-14 Act 5 Hen. VI//, c. 16 Thoffice of packyng of 
Wolleyn clothes .. and of oder merchaundises to be pakked 
tonned piped barellid or otherwise enclosid. 1766 Entick 
London (1776) I. 410. 

Pi-pe-clay, 54. A fine white kind of clay, 
which forms a ductile paste with water; used for 
making tobacco-pipes, and also (esp. by soldiers) 
for cleaning white trousers, etc. Hence allusively, 
excessive attention to the minutiz of dress and 


appearance in the management of regiments. 

[r758 Reip tr. Alacguer's Chym. 1.198 This lute is com- 
posed of a very fine cretaceous earth, called tobacco-pipe 
clay, moistened with..oil of lint-seed, and a varnish made 
of amber and gum copal.] 1806 Gazetteer Scotl. (ed. 2) 290 
Limestone is abundant, and there is a great quantity of 
what is called pipe-clay. 1851 Mayne Rein Scalp Hunt. 
xxili, He [the soldier} had got tired of pork and pipe-clay. 
1858 W’. Jounson /onica 49 Yet bright gleams the pipe-clay 
below the red breast, And in slate-coloured trowsers the 
line look their best. 1862 Sa/. Rev. 15 Mar. 209 Hampered 
by conditions largely partaking of red tape and pipeclay. 
1898 E. J. Harpy in United Service Mag. Mar. 650 He 
spends all his time cleaning his things, and would be like a 
fish out of water if pipeclay were abolished. 

attrib. 1779 Forrest Voy. VV. Guinea 165 A remarkable 
rock,.of a pipe clay colour, with a few bushes atop. 1835 
Gen. P. Tuomrson Exerc. (1842) II. 259 Not altogether 
perhaps what may be called ‘in pipe-clay order’. 1849 
E. EF. Napier 2xcurs, S. Africa 11. 5 There was not often 
time for the pipe-clay observances of the ‘regulations ‘. 

Hence Pi'pe-clay v. /rams., to whiten with pipe- 
clay ; 7g. to put into spick and span order; whence 
Pipe-elayed /f/.a., Pitpe-elaying wvé/. 56. and 
ppl.a. Also Pi'pe-clayey, Pi'pe-clayish adjs., 
covered with pipe-clay; addicted to the use of 
pipe-clay. 

1833 Marrvat P. Simple ii, They [midshipmen] *pipe- 
clays their weekly accounts, and walks up and down with 
their hands in their pockets. 1864 Knicut Passages Work, 
Life \. 59 Our Volunteer .. had to pipe-clay his white 
breeches and gaiters. 1830 Marryat A7z2g's Ozun xxx, Their 
well *pipeclayed belts. 1890 Godden South 167 His mate, 
very gruff and “pipe-clayey. 1836 Fraser's Alag. XIII. 
645 In these piping, and ~pipe-claying, times of peace. 1859 
All Year Round No. 34. 183 They are too soldier-like, too 
*pipe-clayish. 

Piped (poipt), #f/.@.1 [f. Pree sé.) and v.27] 

1. Furnished with a pipe or pipes; having the 
form of a pipe, tubular, ped key = pipe-key: 
see Prpe 56.1 11 b. 

€1520 in ot Rep. Hist. TSS. Comm. 126 A pypyd key 
for the wyket domus matris mee. 1549 CovErDALr, etc. 
Erasm. Par. Fas. 34 Vhe adders hurte none but with 
thrusting in theyr small piped toothe. 1578 Lyrr Dodoens 
v. Ixxi. 637 ‘he wylde Garlyke hath no leaues, but..long, 
rounde, small, holowe, pyped blades. 1705 J. PETIVER in 
Phil. Trans. XXV. 1956 It's externally piped towards the 
Mouth. 1821 Crare Vill. Alinstr. 1. 137 The ragged-robin 
.. With its pip’d stem. . ae 

2. Formed into, or ornamented with, piping: see 
PIPE v.? 4, 

1884 Pall Mall G. ‘Extra’ 24 July 2/1 A large vase is 
made of piped sugar. 1899 Daily News 28 Oct. 7/3 The 
line of piped red cloth. 

3. Conveyed by pipes. 

1883 GresLey Gloss. Coal Mining, Piped Air, ventilation 
carried into the working places in pipes. 1889 Axthony's 
Photogr. Bull. \\. 77 Vf piped water cannot be had. 

Piped, f/.a.2 [repr. F. pipe, f. piper to de- 
ceive, prop. to decoy birds by whistling. Cf. 
Cotgrave ‘ Pifé, deceiued, cousened .. gulled, be- 
gniled. Cartes pipjes, & Dez pipez, false cards 
or dice’.}] In phr. pzped dice: see etymology. 

1843 James Forest Days (1847) 275 You must think me.. 
ready to play against you with piped dice. 

Pi-pe-fish. 2 
the genns Syzgnathus or family Syxgnathide, 
having a long slender body and a long snout. 

1769 Pennant Zool. III. 107 As we want a generical name 
in our language for this genus [Syvgnathus}, we call it the 
Pipe Fish, from its slender body. 1774 Goins. Nas, Hist. 
(1776) VI. 289 The body of the Pipe Fish, in the thickest 
part, is not thicker than a swan-quill, while it is above 
sixteen inches long. 1846 Emsteton in Proc. Berw. Vat. 
Club V1. 168 A male specimen of the Little Pipe Fish 
(Syngnathus ophidion), with the eggs of the female in its 
abdominal pouches, was also exhibited. 

Pipeful (peipful). [f. Pare sé.1 and 2+-Fu.] 

1. [f. Pipe s6.2] A quantity (of liqnor, etc.) 
sufficient to fill a pipe or large cask. rare. 

r605 TimME Qversi?. 11. 167 It doth. .heate..a whole pipe- 
ful of cold water. 

2. [f. Pree sé.1] A quantity (of tobacco, etc.) 
sufficient to fill the bowl of a pipe. 

1613 Row.anps Paire Spy-Knaves 20 Who takes his 
pipefull vp, And smokes it off, with puffe "tis gone. 1844 
KinGLAKE £:6¢hen (1845) 202 Poor indeed is the man in these 
climes who cannot command a pipeful of tobacco. 

Pipe-layer (poipiléo). ff. Pipe sb) + 
Layer sé. 1.] a. A workman who lays pipes for 
the conveyance of water, gas, etc. ¥ 
political slang. One who schemes to proctre cor- 
Ttpt votes, (See quot. a 1882, and next.) 

1851 Mayuew Loud. Labour (1865) 11. 510/2 Rubbish- 
carters, or pipe-layers, or ground-workers. 1864 SALA in 
Daily Tel. 8 July, You might take them to be pipe-layers, 
or log-rollers, or lobbyers, or members of a municipal ‘ring’. 
a 1882 T. Weep Autobiog. x\viii. (1883) 493 A letter in which 
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he said that the men..were to he employed in laying the 
pipes for the introduction of Croton water. The Whig 
leaders were immediately stigmatized as ‘pipe layers’, a terin 
persistently applied to them for several years. 

So Pi-pe-laying, (2) the laying of pipes for 
water, gas, etc.; (6) in U. S. political slang, a form 
of political corruption : see quot. 1850. 

1848 V. Y. Tribune 30 Oct. (Bartlett) The result .. would 
not be..doubtful, if we could be assured of fair play and no 
pipe-laying. 1850 Lyett end Visit U.S.11.6 Fifty or sixty 
Irish labourers. . were conciliated for some years by employ- 
ment in the Croton waterworks, so that ‘pipe-laying ’ became 
the slang term for this kind of bribery. 1864 WesstTer, 
Pipe-laying, the laying down of pipes, as for gas, water, etc. 
1881 Nation (N. Y.) XXXII. 180 He would begin his pipe- 
laying at a greater distance,.. and fortify his combinations 
by many more devices. 

Pipeless (paiplés), a. [f. as prec. + -LEsS.] 
Without a pipe; having no pipe. 

1870 Athenzum 19 Nov. 653 All the tobacconists’ shops... 
were closed, and Ned arrived at his habitation pipeless and 
weedless. 1900 Daily News 30 Nov. 5/6 A native house, 
heated by a Chinese pipeless stove. 

Pipelet (pai plet). sonce-wd. [f. as prec. + 
-LET.] A small pipe; in quot.a weak piping voice 
(Pire sb.1 2), 

1885 L. B. WacForp Van & other Slories 1.237 The above 
remark was uttered in a soft treble pipe, and at last half-a- 
dozen other pipelets, equally soft, responded. 

Pi'pe-li:ne, 54. A continuous line of pipes ; a 
conduit of iron pipes for conveying petroleum from 
the oil-wells to the market or refinery, or for sup- 
plying water to a town or district. Also aérzd, 
Ilence Pi-pe-line v. ¢vavs., to provide with, or 
convey by, a line of pipes. 

1883 Century Alag. July 332/2 When the tank at a well is 
neaily full, notice is sent to the nearest agency of the pipe 
lines. /d7d. 234/2 The pipe line system was a thing of small 
beginnings and slow growth. 1886 Pad? Alad/ G. 22 Oci. 2/2 
Russia has the finest oil-field in the world in the Trans- 
caucasus, which she is now ‘ pipe-lining ’ down to the Black 
Sea. 1891 Vaily News 3 June 5/6 A temporary pipe line 
has been laid across the bed of the Mersey,..and now the 
water is being discharged on the Lancashire side. 

Pipe-major, -maker, etc.: see Prk s6.1 11. 

Pipeman (paitpmén). [f. Pree sh.) + Man sd} 

1. A man who smokes a pipe. 7zo7ce-use. 

1826 Blackw. Alag. XX. 155 Particular pipemen, and soli- 
tary cigarers, no doubt, always existed. . . 

2. A workman who attends to a pipe, e.g. in 
hydraulic mining. 

1877 RayMonp Sfatist. Mines & Mining 11 Gravel-miners 
and pipemen. 1898 Century Jlag. Feb. 490/2 The lieutenant 
.-tried to pull this unhappy pipe-man with him, 

Pipemouth (pei'pmaup). A fish of the genus 
fisiularta or family Féstularzide, characterized 
by a long pipe-like snout. So Pi-pe-mouthed 
(-maudd, -manpt) @., having such a snout. 

Piper! (poipa:). [OE. pifere, 1. pipe, PIPE 
5b.) + -ere, -ER?,] 

1, One who plays on a pipe (esf. a strolling 


musician); in Scotland sfec. one who plays on the 
bagpipe. 

cg7s Rushw. Gosp. Matt. ix. 23 Pa cwom se halend in hus 
pas aldor-monnes & pa zeseeh piperas [4 gs. Gosf. hwistleras] 
& menigu ruxlende. arioo Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 311/21 
Vilicen, pipere. 11.. /bid. 539/23 Vibicen, pipare. ¢ 1384 
Craucer House F. ut. 144 Pipers of alle Duche tonge. 
c1440 Promp. Parv. 401]: Pypare, fistulator. 1561 T. 
Norton Calvin’s Inst. w. xiii. (1634) 621 As the common 
people say, he is an evill piper buta good fidler. 1574 Reg. 
Privy Council Scot. 11. 418 Edmond Broun, ane Hieland 
pyper. 1599 SHaks. J/uch Adov. iv. 131 Let's haue a dance. 
..Strike vp Pipers. 164: Best Farm. Lks. (Surtees) 97 
There is 6d. allowed to a piper for playing to the clippers 
all the day. 1758 Jounson /d/er No. 7 P3 At their con- 
vivial assemblies..to hear a piper. 1842 Brownine (¢7tle 
of poent) The Pied Piper of Hamelin. 

attrib. 14.. Nom. in Wr.-Wiilcker 693/8 /Vec fistilatrix, 
a piper wyfe. 1812 W. Trnxant Auster #. u. xiv, No 
paltry vagrant piper-carle is he. : 

b, Phrases. ‘+ /iper's cheeks: swollen or in- 

flated cheeks, as of one blowing a pipe. + Drunk 
asa piper: quite drunk. zper's news (Se.): news 
already well known. 7o pay the piper: i.e. for 
piping to lead the dance; hence, to deiray the cost, 
or bear the expense or loss, incident to some 
undertaking or proceeding. 

r60oz Witnat Dict. 2£6/1 That hath bigge or great 
cheekes, as they tearme them, pipers cheekes, ducculentus. 
1770 Gentl, Mag. XLI. 560 As drunk asa Piper. 1772 R. 
Graves Sfir. Quix. x. xxix, Jerry..proceeded so long in 
recommending sobriety, and in tossing off horns of ale, that 
he became as drunk asa piper. 1822 Hoc Perils of Man 
I, ii, 29, ‘1 came expressly to inform you’—‘ Came with 
piper's news’, said the lady, ‘which the fiddler has told 
before you’. 1681 ‘I’. Fratman Heraclitus Ridens No. 29 
(1713) I. 190 After all this Dance he has led the Nation, lie 
must at last come to pay the Piper himself, 1753 CHESTERF. 
Lett. (1792) 1V. 39 Vhe other Powers cannot well dance, 
when neither France nor the maritime Powers can..pay the 
piper. 1809 Matkin Gil Slas . vii. P23 We will make 
Doctor Oloroso pay the piper to our dancing. 1895 Dazdy 
News 18 Dec. 9/1 Londoners had paid the piper, and should 
choose the tune. ; 

te. Applied to a tree that furnishes wood for 

pipes. Obs. mozce-use. In quot. apposzelzve. 

¢1381 Cuaucer Parl, Foules 178 The byldere ok, and ek 
the hardy assh, I'he pilere elin,.. The boxtre pipere,.. The 
saylynge fyr,.. The shetére Ew. 
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2. Popular name of several kinds of fish. a. A 

species of guard, 77rigla fyra; so called from 
the sound it makes when caught. +b. In quot. 
1674, =ANGEL-FISH. Ods. ce. In New Zealand, the 
garfish, //emirhamphus intermedius, 

1601 Cuester Love's Mart., Dial, Ixxxiii, The Piper good 
for to be eaten. a@ 1672 WitieGupy /cthyogr. (1686) Vab. 
$.1, Lyra Rond., The Piper. 1674 Ray Collect. Words, 
(Sea) Fishes 99 The Piper, Rato-sguatina Roudel... The 
Cornish men call another Fish, viz. a sort of Cuculus or 
Gurnard by the name of Piper. 1766 [C. Anstey] Bath 
Guide iv. 63 She has order'd for Dinner a Piper and Dory. 
1769 Penxant Zool. III. 234 The Piper... 7rigla Lyra.. 
esteemed an excelient fish. 1871 Fredd 25 Nov. 457/1, I look 
on the Piper as the float fish of New Zealand. /érd., 1 do 
not think that the New Zealand piper is as perfect in flavour 
as the Melbourne one. 

attrib. 1611 Cotcr., Aiguille,..a Horne-backe, Piper-fish, 
Gane-fish, or Horne-fish. 1812 exnant’s Zool. 374 The 
piper gurnard is frequently taken on the western coasts. 
1837 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. 11.185 Vhe piper gurnard, 
.- when taken from the water emits a singular sound. 

3. a. A young pigeon, a squab. b. A sandpiper 
(Cent. Dict.). 

1885 Newton Dict. Birds (1894), Pigeon, French Pigeov, 
Italian iccione and Pipione, Latin Pipi, literally a nestling - 
bird that pipes or cries out, a‘ Piper'’—the very name now 
in use among Pigeon-fanciers. 

4. a. A name given to beetles of the Curce- 
Honide, with a long proboscis. b. A sea-urchin, 
Cidaris papi‘lata, with club: shaped spines, fancied 
to resemble a bagpipe (also called piper urchin), 

17ur Phil. Trans. XXVUI. 352 Small English Pipers, or 
Iong-snouted Leetles. 1809 Epmonstoxe Zetland /sl. Il. 
320 Efchinus] Cidaris, found in deep water, /’/per. 

5. A broken-winded horse: sce quots.; cf. roarer. 

1831 Youatt //orse x. 196 Some horses make a shrill noise 
when in quick action; they are said to be Pipers. 1844 
Srepnens Lk. Farm Il. 227 There are many degrees of 
broken wind, which receive appellations according to the 
noise emitted by the horse; and on this account he ts called 
a piper, trumpeter. 

6. (See quot. and cf. Pirinc vd/, sb.1 2, quot. 
1884.) 

1884 Pun Dret. Apiculfure 53 Piper, an after-swarm 
having a virgin queen. 

Piper? (paipas). [f. Pire sd.1 or v.2 + -Er 1] 

+1. (7) A workman who lays or repairs pipes; 
a plumber. Oés. 

1456 Cal. Anc. Rec. Dublin (1889) 1. 291 The feys that 
the pyperys had befor thys tym for har wachyng about the 
town, be yreryt and payet to the makinge of the pypys of 
the sayd cytte for a yer. 1469 /bid. 332 [Admissions to 
franchise.. Richard Bennet,] piper; [John Welles,) packer. 
(John Talbot,] pyper. 

One who smokes tobacco in a pipe. Now 
rare. 

1632 D. Lurton Lomdlon & C. Carbonadoed 85 He is for 
the most part a potter and piper. 1663 Gexuitr Connsel 41 
Pipers and Potters, to.sit in Tavernes. 1897 1944 Cent. 
May 821 The early ‘ piper’ loses his growth, becomes hoarse, 
effete, lazy, and stunted. 


3. Name lor a kind of eaddis-worm (also piper | 


caddis), which forms a pipe or tube. 

1653 WALTON Angler xii. 231-2 One Cadis called a Piper, 
whose husk or case is a piece of reed about an inch long or 
longer... Where is also a lesser Cadis-worm, called a Cock- 
spur..it is much less than the Piper Cadis. ; 

4. A dog used to lure wild fowl into the pipe of 
a decoy ; a decoy-dog. 

1865 W. Wire £. Eng. I. 111 If given to barking or to 
frolic, or to take fright without occasion,..such a dog will 
never do fora ‘piper’, 1886 Athcngunt 21 Aug. 231/1 A 
clever arrangement of screens over which a bushy tailed dog 
not unlike a foa—the ‘piper’, as it is called—is taught to 
leap at the word of command. : 

5. A fissure in the coal in a mine, from which 
gas escapes: = BLowen! 4. 

1883 Standard 8 Nov. 5/8 [The explosion] was caused by 
what is known as a ‘piper’, or air-hole in the coal. 1883 in 
Grestey Gloss. Coal dining. 

6. Confectionery. One who ornaments cakes, etc. 
with sugar piping: see PIPE uv. 4b. 

1904 Daily Chron. 20 June 11/7 Pastrycook and Con- 
fectioner.. good piper. 

Piperaceous (pipéréifas), a. [f. L. piper 
PEPPER + -ACEOUS, or f. Bot. L. Piferace-x + -ous.]} 
ta. Of the nature of pepper; pungent. Odés. 
b. Sot, Belonging to the Natural Order Lipcracea, 
the pepper tribe (typical genus /fer; sec P+ PPER). 

1674 Phil. Trans. 1X. § Being, if 1 may so speak, pipera- 
ceous and biting. 1846 Penny Cycl. Suppl. 11. 272/1 Matica 
or Matico..an astringent plant..from Peru... Doubts exist 
as to the botanical origin of the plant, some ascribing it to 
a Labiate plant.. while others refer it to a piperaceous plant. 

+ Piperate, 2. Ols. [ad. L. piperat-us pep- 
pered, pungent, adj. f. prfer PEPPER: see -ATE 2.] 
Containing pepper, peppered; peppery, pungent. 

1683 Phil. Trans. X11. 168 Hot and piperate Antidotes. 
1693 /did. XVII. 872 A..hot piperate and Spicy Plant. 

Piperate (pi'péret), sb. Chem. [f. PIPER-I¢ + 
-ATE+.] A salt of piperic acid. 

1873 Warts Fowunes’ Cheut. (ed. 11) 827 The piperates are 
sparingly soluble in water. 

Piperazine (pipérizain). Pharm. [f. L. piper 
(see next) + Az(o- + -1NE5.] A compound allied 
to Spermine; chemically dr-ethylenediamine (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.), Also called Pipera‘zidine. 
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1891 Lancet 18 Apr. 897 It is stated..that piperazidine 


dissolves uric acid more readily than any other substance 
of a basic nature. 1894 Muir & Mortev Watts’ Dect. 


Chem. 1V. 277 Piperazine. 1897 Addbntt’s Syst. Afed. 111.173 | 


Piperazine, whether in the free state or as chloride, was not 
found to exercise any influence on the advent of precipita- 
tion, 1901 Brit, Med. Jrnl. No. 2092 Epit. Med. Lit. 20 
Piperazine is tbe best drug for the underlying morbid con- 
dition. 

Piperic (piperik), a. Chem. [f. L. piper 
pepper + -1C.}] Pertaining to or derived fiom 
pepper; in pzpertc acid, an acid (C,.H,,O,) ob- 
tained by boiling piperine with potash. 

1866 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 653 Piperic acid forms 
yellowish capillary needles; in the moist state, a sulphur- 
yellow jelly which shrinks on drying, 1876 [see PireRipine]. 

Piperidge, variant of PIpPERIDGE. 

Piperidine (pipe‘ridain). Chem. [mod. f. L. 
piper pepper + -IDE + -INE5,} ‘A volatile base 
(C,5H,,N) produced by the action of alkalis on 
piperine’ (Watts). Formerly also pipertdia. 

1857 Mu.er Elem. Chem. 111. 286 Piperidine...1bis is 
a remarkable oily base, witb a pungent odour, recalling 
both that of aminonia, and that of pepper. 1866 Watts 
Dict. Chew. WV. 656. 1876 Haruey dat. Aled. (ed. 6) 434 
Nitric acid decomposes it into piperic acid and piperidis. 
1888 Remsen Org. Chew. 355 Piperidine. A 

Piperine (pi-pérain), 56. [f. as prec. + -INE5.] 

1. chem. An alkaloid (C,,H,yNO,) obtained 
from species of pepper (Jiper nigrum and 1’. 
fongum), crystallizing in colourless prisms, and 
melting when heated to a pale yellow lipid oil. 

1820 Q. Frul. Sct. Lit. Art 1X. 402 Piperine is obtained 
from pepper, by digesting it in alcohol. 1838 ‘Il. THomson 
Chem, Org. Bodies 760 M. Orstedt first announced, in 1819, 
the existence of a peculiar principle in the fruit of piper 
migrum, or black pepper, to which he gave the name of 
piperin. 1874 Garrop & Baxter Mat. dled. 11880) 349 A 
nitrozenized feeble base, Piperine .. in rbomboidal prisms, 
white, almost tasteless, and inodorous. i 

2. = Prrerino, late L. piperinus (Isidore). rare—°. 

1882 Ocitvie, /iperixn, Piperine. 1. A concretion of 


volcanic ashes. 
[f. L. piper pepper + 


Pi-perine, a. rare—!. 
-INE2.} Peppery. 

1842 Blackw. A/ag. LI. 720 We naturally, with piperine 
heat, re-affirm our dictum. 

Piperine, -ino, var. PEPERINE, -INo. 

Piperitious (pipérifas), @. vare—e. [ff L. 
piper pepper + -1T10US!: cf, cZnerttions.}] Kesem- 
bling pepper, pungent; = PIPERACEOUS a. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Piperivorous (pipéri-vores), a. rare—°. [Ff 
mod.L. pipertvor-ws (f. piper pepper + -vorzs de- 
vouring) + -oUs.] Feeding on pepper, as a bird. 

1858 in Mayne Lagos. Lex. 

Piperly (porpoili), 2. [f. Pirer! + -ry1.] 
Resembliny, or befitting, a piper; paltry, trashy, 
beggarly, despicable. 

1588 p: Harvev Disc. Proél. 65 Vheir piperly versicles, 
and other beggerly trumperie. 1657 ‘Tomitnson Aenon's 
Disp, Pref., Shame. that..those Piperly-Dizzards should 
not be..duiected. 182z J. Witson in Blackw. Mag. X11. 
107, I don’t care a tester for that piperly poet of green Erin. 
1834 Yuit's Mag. 1.542/2 This is some of the piperly stuff of 
your snivelling poets. | 

Piperno, variant of PErERiNo. | 

Pi-pe-ro:ll. [f. Pre sd.1 5+ Rot. sb.] The | 
Great Koll of the Exchequer, comprising the various 
‘ pipes’, or enrolled accounts, of sheriffs and others 
for a financial year. 

1612 Davies Why /reland, etc. (1787) 20 In all the ancient 
piper in the times of Henry the Third, Edward the 
“irst, Edward the Second, and Edward the Third... there is 
this entry: /7 Thesauro nihil. 1698 Wantey in Lett. Lit, 
Men (Camden) 258 Vhe Pipe Roll; with the black and red 
Books of the Exchequer. 1711 Mapvox //ist. Exchequer, 
ners of Breviatures Magnus Rotulus, The Great 
Roll of the Exchequer commonly called the Pipe Roll. 1765 
Brackstonr Comm, I. iv. 222 ‘Where are traces of it’s pay- 
ment. .in the book of dome-day and in the great pipe-roll of 
Henry the first. 1891 Guide to Public Kecord Office 293 
The Pipe Rolls or Great Rolls of the Exchequer contained 
the yearly charge against the Sheriffs of the several counties. 

Pipery (pipéri). Also 9 pippiree. [a. F. 
piperte (Froger, 1648). perh. = Sp. *piperia: cf. 
Sp. piperoe cooper, t., Pipa barrel.] A native raft 
or float in the West Indies and S. America, of 
the same nature as a catamaran. 

1698 Frocer Voy. 102 We..saw all along the (Argentine] 
Coast..the Negro's Piferies orig. de Piperies des négres], 
as they are called, being no other than three or four pieces 
of Wood made fast together, whereon two men go out a 
fishing. 1707 Stoane Yamaica 1. 216 We cut and made 
Piperies or Floats of four or five of these truncs, being light 
and floating ;..they being tied together. .two or three or more 
of them, according to the bigness of the Pipery. 1827 
Roserts Voy. Ceatr. Aner. 151 The Bnecaniers..descended 
the river in floats or pippirees to the Adiantic. 

Pi:pe-sta:pple. ‘Sc. and xorth. dial. Also 
-staple,-stopple [f. Piresd.1+ Srarpie, STorrce, 
MDu. stafe/ stem, stalk.] 

1. The stem of a tobacco-pipe. 

1816 Scott B/. Divarf ix, Pinches or forehammers will 
never pick upon 't [the tower],..ye might as weel batter at 
it wi’ pipe-staples, 1824 Blackw. Alag. XV1.237 Not worth 
the notice of a pipe-stapple. 18z5 Brockett NV. C. Glossy 
Pipestoppel, a fraginent of the sbank of a tobacco-pipe. | 
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2. (See quots.) ; 

1825 Jameson, Pife-stapplc...Used as synon. with Windle- 
strae, for smooth-crested grass, Lotb, 1886 Britren & 
Horianp Eng. Plant, Pipestapple. .. Cynosurus cri- 
status. The stiff stalks are used for cleaning pipes. 

Pi-pe-stone. [f. Pire sé.t + Srone.] 

1. A hard red clay or soft stone used by the 
American Indians for tobacco-pipes: =CAaATLINITE. 

1809 A. Henry 7'rav. 24 The Portage du Grand Calumet, 
..which name is derived from the siérre @ calnutet, or 
pipe-stone, which here interrupts the river. 1841 CATLIN 
N. Amer. Ind. 1. xxix. 234 The bowls..are generally made 
of the red steatite or ‘pipe-stone’. dz. 11. lv. 206 note, 
‘Pipe-stone’..is harder than gypsum and softer than car- 
bonate of lime. 1855 Loncr. /zaw. 1. 2 On the great Red 
Pipe-stone Quarry. 

2. Lead Manuf. A piece of cast iron (? originally 
a stone), having a groove through which the 
tuyere or blast-pipe passes, in a smelting furnace. 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts 756 Vhe posterior ledge of the sole.. 
supports another piece of cast iron.. called fife-stone, 
scooped out at its under part..for the passage of the tuyére. 

Pi:pe-tree. [f. Pires.1g+ Vnee.] A uame 
used in the seventeenth century to English Lat. 
Syringa in its then wide sense, including (@) the 
Common S5yringa, Mock Orange, or Orange-blossom 
(F. séringat), Philadelphus coronarizus, the ‘white 
Pipe-tree’; (4) the Lilac, Syrezga vu/garzs Linn., 
the ‘blew Pipe-uee’. Also the ‘double (white) 
Pipe-tree’, Jasminum Sambac. (See Pive s6.1 9.) 

1629 Parkinson Paradisi cvii. 407 The blew Pipe tree 
riseth sometimes to be a great tree. /éid. 408 The single 
white Pipe tree or bush, neuer commeth to that height of 
the former...‘Vhe flowers .. are of a strong, full, or heady 
sent, not pleasing to a great many. /é/d. 410 The double 
white Pipe tree 1s much used in FeyPt to help women in 
their trauailes of childbirth. 1688 RK. Hotme Armonry u, 
71/2 The double Pipe-tree, or Jasmine of Arabia, hath the 
Flowers double. 1707 Mortimer //usd, (1721) 11. 185 Lilac, 
or Pipe-‘Itee, . .affords fine scented Flowersin April or May. 
1756-66 Amory Duncle (1825) [11]. 226 A liquor of a beautiful 
colour, like that of the lilach or pipe-tree blossom. 

b. Ladding Pipe-tree: see PUDDING. 

Pipette (pipet), sd. [a. I. pipette, dim. of 
pife PIPE sb.1: see -ETTE.] 

1. A pipe or tube of small calibre, and of various 
forms, uscd (esp. in chemistry or in scientific ex- 
periments) to transfer or measure small quantities 
of a liquid or gas. 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 68 We readily obtain a volume of 
100 cubic centimetres by means of a pipette. 1860 KF, W. 
GrieFix in Jrud. Soc. Arts VIII. 324/1 By means of a 
graduated pipette I took a thousandth part containing. .one 
thousandth of agrain of arsenious acid. 1884 7 7es 27 Oct. 
42 A ‘pipette’ Is..a glass tube with a..swelling about one- 
third up from its lower end. It is used .. in laboratories .. 
for sucking up sinall quantities..of poisons, .. or objection. 
able liquids. 

attr10, 1881 TyNpatt Floating Alatter af Air 139 note, 
I have called them ‘ pipette-bulbs’ because they are formed 
by hermetically sealing one shank of a pipette. /d/@. 173 
If..the india-rubber tube failed to clasp with sufficient 
tightness the pipette-shank. 1898 A //buct's Syst. Aled. V. 
437 Distilled water is then added, drop by drop, from the 
pipette stopper of a bottle supplied for that purpose, 

2. Lotiery Manuf. A can or pot fitted with a 
narrow tube through which slip or barbotine is 
poured upon the ware for decoration. 

Hence Pipe'tte v. “vans., to pour, convey, or 
draw (off, out) by means of a pipette. 

18., Amer, Chem. Jrul, IX. of Meta The solution of 
arsenic acid was pipetted imo the bottle. 1899 CaGNey tr. 
Jaksch's Clin. Diagn. iv. (ed. 4) 138 The ather is pipetted 
or siphoned off. 

Pipe-work. [f. Pire 5d.1 + Work sé.] 

1, Adining. A pipe vein of ore; =Pire sb.17¢ (2). 

1653 Maniove Lead JJines 264 Primgaps, Roof-works, 
Flat-works, Pipe-works, Shifts. 1829 Glover's Hist. Derby 
1. 65 Pipe-works lie between two rocks or strata, yet seldom 
follow any regular inclination, but fill up fissures. 

2. Pipes in the mass, or as part of a structure. 

1890 Cent. Dict. s.v. Organ, The pipework includes a 
gieat variety of different kinds of pipes. 

Pipewort (pai‘piwoat). [f. Prive 56.13 + Wort.] 
Any plant of the genus Lrzocaulon; extended by 
Lindley to the whole of the N.O. £riocaulacex, 
comprising aquatic or marsh herbs allied to grasses, 
with a membranous tube surrounding the ovary. 

1806 Gacrine Sri/, Bot. § 391 Eriocaulon. Pipewort. 1846 
Linptey Veg. Aingd. 122 ‘the presence, among tbe Pipe- 
worts, of 2 membranous tube. 

Pipey, erron. form of Piry. 

+ Piphre. Ols. rave—!. [a. 16the. F. pifre 
(= mod.F. fifre), ad. It. pifero, pifero Fire.] A 
fife or other wind instrument. 

@ 1603 Jas. 1. Chorns Venetus in Farr S. P. Fas. 1 (1848) 3 
Praise hun with trumpet, piphre, and drumme, With lutes 
and organes fine. P ; 

|| Pipi! (pépz). [Tupi pzpaz.} Name of the 
astringent pods of a Brazilian leguminous plant, 
Cexsalpinia Pipai, sometimes imported together 
with divi-divi tor tanning. Also, the plant itself. 

1866 7rcas. Bot. 188 Clesalpinia| Pipai produces pods 
which possess some astringency, and are called Pipi pods. 
1895 Syd. Soc. Lex. Pi-pi, the astringent legumes of the 
Cexsalpinia papat. f 

i Pipi 2 (pipi). Also peppy, pippy. [Maori.} 
‘Maori namcot a shell-fish, sometimes erroneously) 
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called the cockle, AZezodesnta 


(Morris Austral Eng.). 

(1820 Gramm. & Vocab. Laug. N. Zealand 193 (Morris) 
Pipi, a cockle.} 1852 Munpy Our Antipodes (1857) 116 
Piles of white shelly of the ‘ pipi’, or cockle, brought from 
the seashore for food. 1831 J. L. Camrpett Poenamo 204 
(Morris) Fern-root, favoured with fish and pippies. 1882 
T. H. Ports Out in Ofen 25 (ihid.) Each female is busily 
employed in scraping the potatoes thoroughly with pipi- 
shells. 1892 E. Reeves Homeward Bou: 115 Sea-gulls 
..loath to leave their breakfast of pipis dug out of the sand. 

+ Pi-pient, 2. Os. rare. [ad. L. pipient-em, 
pr. pple. of pipive to cheep; cf. F. prpiant, pépiant.] 
Piping or chirping like a chicken or young bird. 

1607 CoLtins Seri. (1608) 18 Like Anacreons fonde doues, 
some perfect, some pipient, some hatcht, some half hatcht. 
1615 fF. Aoams Sir, Navig. 54 Hypocrites, a pipient 
broode, cackling their owne ripeness, 

Piping (pai*pin), v4/. 56.1 [f Pipe v.1+-1ne 1] 
The action of Pipe v1 

1. Playing on a pipe; the music of pipes or 
wind-instruments. 

¢ 1275 Lay. 5r1o Par was gleomenne songe, par was piping 
among. 13.. K. Adfs. 1042 (Bodl. MS.) At pe fest was 
harpyng And pipyng & tahournyng. 1535 CovERDALE 
Ecclus. x\. 21 Pypinge and harpinge make a swete noyse. 
1641 Hixpe ¥. Lruen iii. 12 The holy Sabbaths.. were 
wholly spent..in Maypoles and Maygames, Pipings and 
Dancings. 21706R. Sempre Piper of Avibarchan xiv, We 
need not look for Piping mair, Sen Hahhie’s dead. 1870 
Morris EZarthly Par, 1.1. 308 Unto their piping must all 
people dance. 

2. The utterance of a shrill sound, or the sound 
itself (with the varieties of sense indicated in PIPE 
v.1 4-6); cheeping, chirping, whistling; singing 
or speaking in a shrill tone. 

@ 1250 Owl & Night. 567 Bo pi piping over-go, Ne bop on 
pe craftes na mo. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xu. 
xxxix. (Bodl. MS.), ‘Uhe reremous..is a beeste iliche to a 
mous..wip voice & pipinge wipcrye. c1440 Proms. Paro, 
4o1/2 Pypynge, crye of yonge bryddys, pipu/aius. 1552 
Hutoet, Pipynge or piepynge of hyrdes or fowles. 1828 
Craven Glass. (ed. 2), Piping, the inusical signal of bees 
preparatory to their swarming or casting a second time. 
1833 Hr. Martineau Wanch. Strike i, Vhe shrill piping of 
a bulfinch was heard. 1839-40 W. Irvine Wolfert’s KR. 
(1855) 19 Between the frosty pipings of the hreeze. 1884 
Pun Dict. Apiculture, Piping of Queens, a sound made by 
young queens when there is also in the hive a mature queen, 
but one not yet emerged from her cell. 

3. Weeping, crying. s/azg or collog. 

1779 SEwArD in Afine. D’Arblay’s Diary 16 June, No 
more piping, pray. 1837 Marryat Dog-fiend ix, What’s the 
use of piping, hoys, f never yet could larn. 

A. attrib. 

@37tr Ken Sion Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 319 Mirth, Song, 
Dance, or Piping-natch. 1711 Suartess. Charac. (1737) 
III. x27 The unmanly disfiguration of their. .countenance, 
which this piping-work produc’d. 

Piping, v/. 50.2 [f, Pire v.2 and 56.1 +-1ne1,] 

+1. The smoking of a pipe, tobacco-smoking. 

1660 ‘I. Hatt Funebria Flore (1661) 13 Christmas revels, 
with dancing, drinking, .. potting, piping, gaming. 1670 
J. Dawrtry in St. Papers, Dont. 458 Yoo much piping and 
potting will he an enemy to him. 

2. Gardeuing. The propagation of pinks, etc. by 
cuttings (see PIPE v.2 3); concr. a cutting or slip 
of a pink or other plant taken off at a joint. 

1788 [see Pipe v.? 3}. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) I. 310 Trimming off the leaves, except those at the 
extremity, which only require their ends shortened, as 
directed for pipings. 183: Beck's Florist 192 Pinks. 
Continue to put out the rooted pipings, and prepare the 
beds for the next season’s bloomers. 1885 [see Pipe v.? 3]. 

3. a. The action of furnishing with pipes or 
tubes. b. concer. Pipes collectively. 

1846 Athenzum 14 Feh. 178 Professor Brande concluded 
his communication by exhibiting zinced iron piping. 1870 
Pali Mall G. 18 Aug. 4 Deluged with a strong jet of 
cold water administered through a piping. 1885 J/aach. 
Exam, 17 Feb. 5/4 To supplement the supply.. by ..an 
expensive system of piping from Peterborough, 

4. Dressmaking, etc. a. The trimming or orna- 
menting of the edge of stuff or the seams of a 
garment, by means of a fine cord enclosed in a pipe- 
like fold of the edge or of a distinct strip of stuff; 
concr., the tubular kind of trimming thus formed. 
b. Fluting: cf. Pipe sé}. 4 i. Also attrib. 

1858 Simmonos Dict. Trade, Piping, a kind of cord 
trimming or fluting for ladies’ dresses. Pifing-rrous, fluting- 
irons. 1880 Plaiu Hints Needlework 100 Of late years, 
the act of piping has been introduced into under-linen to 
save trouble; a cord covered with material cut on the bias 
isinserted, 1891 Pall A/all G. 27 Aug. 4/1 The Princess.. 
wearing a..dark blue serge yachting costume, the coat and 
skirt outlined with a piping of white. 1894 C. N. Ropin- 
son Brit, Fleet 502 The lieutenant’s undress coat..had a 
white edging or piping. 1895 A. Morrison Chron. AZ, 
Hewitt v. 256 A man in a blue coat, with dull red piping [in 
the seams] and brass buttons. 

5. In harmess, A tubular leather covering for 
a trace-chain, or such coverings collectively. (Cf. 
Prvx sd.! 4.) 

1875 in Knicut Dict. Alech. 

+6. A mode of dressing the hair by curling it 
around little cylinders or roulettes of wood or 
baked pipe-clay: cf. Pirz 53.1 4j. Obs. 

7. In jewellery, Lengths of gold (or other) tubing, 
fixed to the back of a thin plate of metal to 
strengthen it. 
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1881 G. Wauuis in Fucyel. Brit. X111. 676/2 Another | neighborhood of London called by the bird-catchers a pippit. 


smaller diadem found in another tomb..is of gold plate, so 
thick as to require no ‘ piping ’ at the back to sustain it, 

8. Confectionery. The action or art of ornament- 
ing cakes, etc. with cord-like lines or twists of 
sugar; coucr, the lines or twists so tised. 

1883 R. Hatpane Workshop Receipts Ser. un. 154/1 When 
dry, ornament with piping, orange-hlossom, ribbon, &c. 
1884 Birmingham Daily Post 23 Feb. 3/6 Well up in iceing 
and piping. 

9. Mining. =1yDRAULICKING: sce PIPE v.? 7, 

1881 Raymonp Gloss. Mining, Piping. 1. See Hlydraulick- 
tug. 1895 J. W. Axverson Prospector's Handbk. (ed. 6) 
163 Prping, washing gold deposits by means of a hose. ; 

10. Metallurgy. = Pire sbi 7e; the formation 
of such a pipe. 

1881 Raymonn Mining Gloss. Piping...2. The tubular 
depression caused by contraction during cooling, on the top 
of iron or steel ingots. 

Piping, f//.a. [f. Pire v.l + -1nc?.] That 
pipes; characterized by piping. 

1. Playing on a pipe. 

1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 297 A most lively description 
of a piping satyr, 41745 Swirt Ox Shadow in Glass 36 
Lowing herds, and piping swains. 1836-48 B. D. Watsu 
Aristoph. Acharnians u, v, Garlands, sprats, piping- women 
and black-eyes. : 

b. Characterized by piping, i.e. the music of 
the pastoral pipe (as distinguished from the martial 
fife, trumpet, etc.) : in the Shaksperian phr. Azprng 
time(s) of peace. 

1594 Suaks. ich. #17, 1. i. 24 In this weake piping time 
of Peace. 1793 Dr. Burney Let. fo Muze. D'Arblay 31 Jan., 
The laws [are] more strictly executed against treason. .than 
in the piping times of peace. 1883 App. Forses in 19¢h 
Cent, Oct. 730 In piping times of peace, the national dehts 
of the Australian colonies loom large, 

2. Sounding shrilly; whistling; shrill-toned. 

1513 Douctas xeis vil. i. 17 The pyping wynd blew in 
thair taill at nycht. 1602 27d Pt. Return fr. Parnass. WM. 
iv. 1404 To him shall thy piping poetry... be directed, 1627-77 
Fevtuam Resolves 1. lit. 82 With piping acclamations. 1820 
W. Irvine Sketch Bk. Rip Van Winkle. An old man 
replied in a thin piping voice. 1872 Darwin motions iv. 
88 Dogs, when a little impatient, often make a high piping 
note through their noses. 1897 Outing(U.S.) XXX, 358/2 
There was a piping breeze from the southwest. 

b. In names of particular kinds of birds or other 
animals having a piping note or cry: as piping 
crow, the Australian genus Cymnorhina; piping 
guan, the genus /7frle, of S. America and Trini- 
dad; piping hare, the pika or calling hare, Za- 
gomys; piping plover, gialites melodits, of 
N. America. Also piping bullfinch, a bullfinch 
trained to ‘ pipe’ or whistle a tunc. 

1773 Barrincton in PAM. Trans. UXITI. 267 Well known 
hy the common instances of piping Bullfinches. 1845 Voy. 
to Fort Philip, etc. 53 The warbling melops and the piping 
crow, 1895 C, Dixon in Fort, Rev. Apr. 643 The Gymno- 
thine or piping crows of Australia. 

3. quasi-adv. in phr. piping hot, so hot as to 
make a piping or hissing sound, as a simmering 
liquid, or a dish freshly cooked; hissing hot; 
hence gez. very hot. 

1386 Cuaucer Jfiller's T. 193 Wafres pipyng hoot out 
of the gleede. ?a1sso Freiris of Berwik 377 in Dunbar's 
Poems (S.V.S.) 297 Ane pair of cunyngis, fat and het 
pypand. 1601 Hoiianp Péiy If. 141 Beanes..fried all 
whole as they be, and so cast piping hot into sharp vineger. 
1657 R. Licon Sarbadoes (1673) 10 When we bad climed.. 
Being painfully and pipeing hot. 1707 J. STEveNsS tr. 
Quevedo's Com. Wks. (1709) 234 A Mutton-Pye,..piping hot 
out of the Oven. 1888 Burcon Lives 12 Gd, Aler 1. xi. 316 
The day having heen piping hot. 

b. fig. Fresh, quite new, just come out. 

1607 Mipp.eton Your Five Gallants 1.1.57 Gol. Whence 
comes he, sir? Pxr. Piping hot from the university. 1641 
Mitton Leforu. 1. Wks. 1851 IIT. 6 The Booke..in defence 
of Bishops, which came out piping hot much about the time. 
1733 Revolution Poltticks vu. 8 A Report is come pipeing 
hot from Ireland. 1855 Browninc Uf at a Vrila ix, At the 
post-office sucb a scene-picture—the new play, piping hot ! 

Pipistrelle, -el (pipistre'l). [a. F. pipistredie, 
ad, It. pzpistrel/o bat, variants of which are v7p7- 
strello, vispi-, vespistrello, from vispertello, vesper- 
tillo, repr. late L. *vesfertilius for L. vesperti- 
lio (-onent) bat, f. vesper evening. See Diez (ed. 4) 
390.] <A small species of bat, Vesperugo prpi- 
Styedius, common in Britain and Europe generally. 

1781 Pennant //is¢. Quad, II. 561 Bat, Pipistrelle. 1843 
Zoologist 1.66 Vhe pipistrelle, or common bat of Britain. 
1862 G. Keartey Links 12 Chain (1863) 245 No less than 
fifteen or sixteen species of Bats are found in Britain...‘The 
little Pipistrelle..is..the most abundant. .of the number, 


Pipit (pipit). Also 8 pippet, -it, 9 pipet. 
[prob. imitative of the bird’s ‘short and feeble 
note’ (Swainson). Cf. Pip wv.2, and the dial. 
names é2dling, tietick, cheeper, peep, etc. So F. 
pipit, pitpit.| Any bird of the genus Asthus or 
several allied genera of the family AZotactlizdz, 
widely distributed over most parts of the world, 
and having a general resemblance to larks. The 
common British species are the Meadow Pipit or 
Titlark, 4. pratens?s; the Tree Pipit or Pipit- 
lark, .4. érevialis (A. arboreus); and the Rock 
Pipit, Rock-lark, or Shore-lark, A. odscurzs. 

1768 Pennant Zool, 11. 241 A species [of lark] taken in the 


1832 Secpy in Proc. Lerw. Nat. Club 1. No. 1. 18 ‘Yhe rock 
or shore pipit (Anthus aguaticus)...In size it exceeds. .the 
common and the tree pipet (A. Aratensis and arboreus). 
1882 Harpy /did. 1X. No. 3.453 Larks and pipit-larks arise 
at intervals. 1 Newton ict. Lirds s.v., Pipits, of 
which over 30 species have been described..occur in almost 
all parts of the world. ; 

Pipkin (pipkin). Also 6 pypkin, 6-7 pipken. 
[Origin doubttul. The form suggests a dim., f. 
PIPE s6.2-+-KIN; cf. Sp. fzpote keg, and Pg. pipote 
small cask or vessel, f. pé~a Pipe sb.2 But there 
is no evidence that the pipkin was at first a small 
cask or staved vessel.] 

1. A small earthenware pot or pan, used chiefly 
in cookery. (Formerly in wider sense, including 
metal pots. Now local ; in Eng, Dial. Dict. from 
Warw. to Lincoln and Suff.) 

1565 Coorer Thesaurus, O/tula..a little potte: a pipken. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. xlii. 201 Boyled with vinegar and hony 
is) a brasen pipken or skillet. 1622 Matynes Axc. Law- 
Merch. 79 Put them together into a cleane pipkin or leaded 
pot,..let them stand ouer the fire one houre. 1663 BuTLer 
ffud. 1, iit. 1160 Free from a crack or flaw of sinning, As 
Men try Pipkins by the ringing. 1758 Rew tr. A/acguer’s 
Chym. 1, 279 Put the Sea-salt..into an unglazed earthen 
pipkin, and set it amidst live cozls 1808 Woxcotr (P. 
Pindar) Oue more Pecp at R. Acad. Wks. 1812 V. 355 A 
pipkin of brown crockery. 1825 Brockett NV. C. Géoss., 
Lipkin or Pidkin, a small earthen vessel with a handle. 
1854 H. Mitver Sch. & Schut xiii. (1860) 139/1 “Phe un- 
glazed earthen pipkin, fashioned by the land, without the 
assistance of the potter's wheel, is held to belong to the 
‘bronze and stone periods‘ of the antiquary. , 

2. U.S. and (?) dial. A small wooden tub having 
a vertical handle formed by the prolongation of 


one of the staves, a piggin. 

1855 WuittieR Flowers tn Winter ix, A wizard of the 
Merrimac, .. Could call green leaf and blossom back To 
frosted stem and spray...‘ he heechen platter sprouted wild, 
‘The pipkin wore its old-time green. 18.. T. A. Hit AZS. 
Colect. Nottinghain Words (E.D.D.\ mae 

Hence Pitpkinet (wozce-zd.), a small pipkin. 

1647 Herrick Noble Numb. Wks. (1869) 404 Thou my 
pipkinnet shalt see, Give a wave-offring unto ‘Thee. 

Pipless (pi‘plés), ¢. [f Vip 52.5 + -Less.] 
Having no pips; seedless. 

1869 C. R. Weip Notes Burgundy 115 The Corinthian 
Grape. .possesses the great recommendation of being pip- 
less, 1900 Datly News 31 Mar. 7/3 Pipless oranges are 
among the novelties hailing from California. 

Pipling, var. Pirptinc. Pipouder, -poul- 
der, etc., var, PirpowpER. Pippal, var. PEEPUL. 

+ Pitppane. Sc. Obs. Also pypane, pyppane. 
(Origin and meaning uncertain.) 

1491 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1. 189 Item, for v vnce of 
reid pyppane sylk to he beltis to the King. 1505 /drd. III. 
40 Item, for ij pypanes blak silk,. we. 1506 /éz. 351 Tua 
pippanes rede silk for the Kingis scarlet hos. 

t+ Pipped, ?A//.a2. Obs. Also 7 pipt. [In 
form, pa. pple. of Pir v.% sense 2, but the latter 
is not known so early.] Cracked, as a nut. 

1545 Evyor Dict., Cassa nux, a pypped nutte. 1552 
Hutoet, Pipped nutte, cassa xux. 1640 Brome Sparagus 
Gard. v. ii, A pipt Nutshell and a Maggot in’t. 

Pipped (pipt), ¢. [f. Pir 5.1 (or v.1) + -ED.] 
Affected with the pip. 

1797 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) III. 284 
‘There’s poor Horace sick in his hammock, and the admiral 
croaking like a piped hen. 1845 James A. Ne?/ ii, You have 
no more stomach than a pipped hen. 

Pipperidge (piperidz). Also 6 pypryge, 
pipridge, 8-9 piperidge, (9 da/. piprage, pi- 
prick). Cf. Peprperipce. [Derivation obscure. 

Cf. AF. piperounge a hip, in W. de Bibbesworth (Prof. 
Skeat).] : 

1. A local name of the Barberry, fruit or shrub; 
the latter usually prpperzdge-dush. 

1538 Turner Libellus, O.xtacantha,..ab officinis & uulgo 
berheris dicitur, aliquibus Pypryge uocatur. 1562 — Herbal 
i. 146 The berbery tre, otherwyse called a pipridge tre. 
1674 Ray S. & &. C. Words 74 Pipperidges, Barberries, 
Ess. Suff. 1931 Mutter Gard. Dict., Barbers, or pip- 
peridge-bush,.. grows naturally in the bedges in many parts 
of England. 1886 Britten & Houtanp £xg. Plant-u. 382 
Piperidge, Pipperidges, Piprage, Pepperidge, Piperidge 
Tree, or Piperidge Busb. 

2. = PEPPERIDGE 2. ; 

1828 Weester s.v. Pipertdge, The piperidge of New Eng- 
land is the Nyssa vil/osa.a large tree with very tough wood. 

Pippet, -it, obs. forms of Pipi. 

Pippian (pi-piin). AZazh. [See quot.] = Cay- 
LEYAN,. 

1853 Caviey Coll. Mlath, Papers 11. 381, 1 propose (in 
analogy with the form Hessian) to call the two curves in 
question [previously denoted by P and Q] the Pippian and 
Quippian respectively. 

Pippin (pipin). Forms: 4-6 pepyn(e, 4-7 
pipin, 4-8 pepin, 5 pipyn, 5-6 pypyn(e, 6 pep- 
pin, pippyn, pyppen, 6- pippin, (6-8 pippen, 
-ing, 7 -ine). [ME.a. OF. pepién (13thc.) seed 
of a fleshy fruit, mod.F. fepin, pépin pip; in 
Norm. dial. also seedling apple-tree: cf. sense 2. 
Cf. It. prppolo kernel, grape-stone. Origin obscure. 

Connexion with L. féfo, -dnem, a. Gr. wétwy, -ova G pump- 
kin’, is doubtful: in Sp. and Pg. A-Aino is ‘cucumber’, 

pepita ‘kernel or pip’, also ‘pip’ in fowls (Pir sd.1), which 
in Walloon is Jef7z. It. siprfa is ’sprout’ or ‘shoot’, and 
also ‘pip’ in fowls. The rélations hetween these are ohscure.] 


PIPPIN. 


1. The seed of certain fruits, including those now 
called pips, and others: cf. Pir sb.3 Oés. exc. 


north. deal, 

a1300 Cursor AZ. 1366 (Cott.) Pepins (so Gott.; Fairf. 
cornys; / rin. curnels] pen he gaue him thrin, pe quilk a 
be appeltre henam. /é/d. 1417 Pe pipins war don vnder 
his tung, Par ras o bam thre wandes yong. 1348-9 Durham 
Acc. Kolls (Surtees) 539 In duahus libr. de Resyns sanz 
pepyn. 1398 Irevisa Barth. De P. R.xvu.clxxxix. (Bodl. 
NIS.), Huoles and pipyns leueb whan be wyne is clene 
wronge oute. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 401/2 Pypyne, of vyne, 
or grape.., aciuns. 1502 ARNOLDE Chron. (1811' 166 Yf tbou 
wyll haue many rooses..1hou muste take the harde pepyns 
of the same rooses that bee right rype and sowe hem. 1578 
Lyte Vodoens vi. xiii. 712 In the middle of the fruite [pear] 
there is a coare with kernels or peppins. 1601 HoLLanp 
Pliny 1. 447 The inner stones or pepins, which in some 
grapes are but single, or one alone. 1613 [see rc]. 1764 
E1iz. Moxon Eng. Honsew. (ed. 9) 155 Cut them [oranges] 
in quarters and take outallthe pippens. 1828 Craven Géoss., 
Lippin, the seed of an apple. 1868 Atkinson Cleveland 
Gloss., Pippin, the pip or seed of the apple and like fruits. 

+ b. Applied to the germ of a pea, or the like. 

c1430 Two Cookery-bks. 32 [Pesyn} wyl alle to-falle with 

a lytil boylynge, to pereye, saue be whyte Pepyn is ber-in. 
tc. Rendering Sp. fepila a grain of gold. Obs. 

1604 FE. G[riustnne) D'’Acosta's Hist. Indies tv. iv. 213 
They finde little of this golde in pippin. /éid., They call 
them pippins, for that commonly they are like to pippins or 
seeds of melons. 1613 Purcnas /rf/grimage vu. ii. 607 Their 
golde is found either mn Graines which they call the Pippius 
because they are like..Seedes of Melons..or in powder. 


2. The name of numerous varieties of apple, 


raised from seed. 

¢ 1432 Lypc. On Entry of len. VI into London (MS. 
Hart. 565 If. 121), Pypyns, quynces blaundrellys to disport 
And pe Pom cedre corageus to reconfort. 1494 FABYAN 
Chron, vu. 605. 1530 PatsGr. 154 Names of frutes..as well 
generall as fonunue, an apple, and pdyre, a peare, as _par- 
ticuler, as cargen.fv, a pippyn; estraugvillon, a choke 
peare. 1579 Lyty Euphnues (Arb.) 120 The sower Craobe . 
as well as the sweet Pippin. 1597 Suaks. 2 //en. /V, v. iti. 
2 We will eate a last yeares Pippin of my owne graffing. 
1629 Parkinson Puradisi 587 This is a pretty way to have 
Pippins, Pomewaters, or any other surts of Apples growing 
low. 1676 Wor ince Cyrder (1691) 292 Pippins. take their 
name from the small spots or pips that nsually app-ar on 
the sides of the Apple. 186: Miss Pratt Flower. 7d. 11. 
253 The pippins .. were so called because the trees were 
raised from pips or seed~ 1836 /'reas. Bot. 945 Some 
[apples] of English origin have acquired almost universal 
celebrity; for instauce, the Golden Pippin, Ribston Pippin, 
..- Blenheim Pippin, etc.; and recently Cox’s Orange Pippin 
has been brought tnto notice. 

3. Applied toa person. slang 

1654 Cotton Scarvon. iv. Wks. 1725) 93 Thou'rt a precions 
Pepin, To think to steal so slily from me. 1835 /’uxch 
3 Jan. 4/1 The Refrin Bill won't do it, my Pippin. 

4. alirib, and Comb, as pippin cider, jelly, pie, 
trade; pippin grower, -monger, -pelling, ~SQUCEZEF | 
pippin-face, a red round face; so pippin-faced 
adj.; + pippin-fruit, a fruit containing * pippins’ 
or pips (0ds.); pippin-hearted a., faint-hearted, 
timid; +tpippin-squire = APPLE-sQuirk (045.) ; 
+ pippin-tea, ?an infusion of pippins (0ds.). 

1766 Compl. Farmers. v. Cyder, They.. found their *pepin 
cyder not so pleasant as their moyle or red streak cyder. 
1598 Maxston /'ygsa/, Sat. iii. 150 He neuer durst vnto 
these Ladies show His *pippin face. 1837 Dickens Pickw. 
vi, The hard-headed man with the pippin-face. 1892 Brack 
Adv, Phaeton vi, Vhis old shepherd, with his withered 
pippin face. 1837 Dickens Pickw vi, A little hard-headed, 
Ripstone-*pippin-faced man. 1675 Cotton (title) The 
Planters Manual: being instructions for the Raising, Plant- 
ing, and Cultivating all sorts of Fruit-Trees, whether Stone- 
fruits or *Pepin-fruits. 1833 Hr. Martineau Tale of Tyne 
i, If I were te turn pippin-monger instead of *pippin- 
grower. 1809 W. Iavinc A’nickerd. (1861) 171 They might 
bave been the meekest, most *pippin-hearted little men in 
the world. 1718 Mrs. Eares Avecerpés 51 Take *Pippin- 
Jelly. 1607 Hevwoop Fayre A/ayde Wks. 1874 II. 57 You 
are a “pippinmonger to call me Russetting or apple john. 
1835 Edin Rev. LX1. 406 Hissing, hooting, *pippin-pelting, 
and driving them from the boards. 1592 Grrenr. Disput. 5 
A “pipping Pye that cost in the Market foure pence. 1600 
Row1anos Lett. //umours Blood xxxiil, 39 A Dogges yeo- 
man, or some *pippin Squier. 1706 Baynaro in Sir J. 
Floyer //ot 4 Colt Bath. 11. 323 For his constant Drink.. 
*Pippin-Thea,. with Syrup of Rasberries. 1745 “Pippin 
trade {see Pirrixer] ; 

Hence + Pippined a , having pips; + Pitppiner, 
a ship enga-ved in the ‘ pippin trade’ (see quot.). 

1420 /’allad. on Hush, wi, 72 Grapis feire and greete, 
Pypened hard [L. grani cadfosi] and drie. 1745 De Foe's 
Eng. Tradesman iti. (1841) 1. 19 Ifa merchant comes to me 
to hire a small ship of me, and tells me it is for the pippin- 
trade; or to buy a vessel, and tells me he intends to make a 
pippiner of her; the meaning is, that she is to run to Seville 
lor oranges, or to Malaga for lemons. 

+ Pi-pple, v. Oés. Also 6 pypple (pimpel). 
{App. dim. or frequent. of Pirk v2] zutr. To 
blow with a gentle sound; to pipe or whistle 
softly, as the wind; to murmur or ripple, as a 
stream. flence t Pitppling v//. sd. and ff/. a. 

@ 1529 SKELTON A'ep/yc. Wks. 1843 1. 207 Yong scolers .. 
enbolned with the flyblowen blast of the moche vayne 
glorious pipplyng wynde. 1555 W. Watreman Faridle 
Factions il. viii. 164 Thei haue twoo sommers, softe pim- 

elyng windes, a milde aier, 1558 Puarer nerd. im. F iv. 

Whan the..wind with pipling sweete Is out at sowth, and 
to the seas to saill doth call the fleete. 1582 STANvHUKST 
AGnets 1, (Arb.) 66, 1 Now shiuer at shaddows, eeche 
pipling puf doth amaze me. 1592 R. D. Aypnerctomachia 
75 b, Small streames of water, pyppling and slyding downe 
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n, ix, They sat down to enjoy the ‘soft pipling cold ’ which 
swung all the leaves about.J 
b. t trans. 

1s82 Staxyuurst Eneis iy. (Arb.) 95 Had not I such 
daliaunce, sucb pipling bedgle renounced. 

Pipple, -stone: see PEBBLE, -STONE. 

Pip-pop. {Echoic.] <A representation of the 
report of a Mauser rifle, etc. 

gor !#estm. Gaz. 14 Nov. 1/3 Once outside the outposts 
of the base town and the fun begins. Pip-pop—pip-pop— 
the Yeomanry in advance have been fired upon. 1902 
Macm. Mag. Sept. 392 The sound still rings in my ears of 
the metallic pip-pop of the Mauser. 

Pippy (p'pi), ¢. [f. Pip 56.3 and ?56.1+-y.] 

1. fult of pips. 

1892 Sat. Rez. 25 June 728/1 A bitter, pippy lemon. 

2. Stock Exchange slang. (?) Sickly, shaky. 

1892 Scott. Leader tg Feb., On ‘change... Mexican rails 
also look ‘ pippy’ to-day. 

pridge, obs. form of PIPPERIDGE. 

| Pipsissewa (pipsis’wa). [ad. N. Amer. 
Ind. (? Algonkin) name s7f-s7-sewa ; it is not clear 
whether the form in f/f- occurred in some native 
dial., or was a white man’s corruption.) <A 
name for Chimaphila umbellata (N.O. Ericacew 
ot Pyrolacex), also called ’rince’s pine, a low 
creeping evcrgreen with whitish flowers, found in 
Europe, northern Asia, and N. America. Also, 
the leaves of this used as a diuretic and tonic. 

[1814 Pursn Flor. Amer. Sept. 300 Chimaphila. .is in high 
esteem for its medicinal qualities. They call it Szp-s7-sewa.} 
1818 Eaton A/an. Lot. 203 General Varnum says the um- 
Leilata is the Sipsisewa or Pipsisewa and is highly effica- 
cinus in the Cure of cancers. 1875 H.C Woon Therap. 
(1879) 499 Pipsissewa is probably about equivalent to uva 
ursi in its therapeutic value. 1880 ew Virginians I. iv. 
131 Those woodland darlings, the wild pansy, the pipsissewa 
(nispr. pipsewissa], and the paris ine Dery: 1884 Mitt- 
sepaAuGH Amer. Aled. Plants 104 Chimaphila umbellata... 
Cominon names pipsissewa, winter green, princes pine, bitter 
winter green, ground holly. ‘ 

Pipul, variant of Prepu, E. Indian tree. 

Pipy (p?ipi), 2. (erron.-ey.) [f. Pipe 56.1 + -y.] 

Containing pipes, tubes, or tubular forma- 
tions ; of the form of a pipe, tubular, cylindrical. 

1724 Switzer Pract. Gard. x1. Ixxviilt. 406 When once 
sellery is whitened it must he eaten, otherwise it will soon 
grow pipcy or rot. 1757 Fus in PA Trans. L. 193 A 
white pipy and stony coral, 1818 Keats £udymt. 1. 241 
Where dank incisture breeds The pipy hemlock to strange 
overgrowth. 1851 rut. KR. Agric. Soc. XII. 1. 288 A 
suft blue ‘pipy ” clay, 7 ¢. containing pipes of red rusty 
matter. 1869 PHitiirs Ecsuv. iv. 121 The crust formed 
over the lava is remarkably pipy as well as cellular. 

2. Piping, shrill. (Cf. Pipe 56.1 2.) 

1877 W.S. Gitpert Foggerty's Fairy (1892) 14 ‘Cheer up, 
Mr. Foggerty ’, said a pipy little voice. : 

3. Given to ‘piping the eye" or crying. codlog. 

1861 Miss Yonce Stokesley Secret xii. (1862) 179 * Chrrista- 
bel’, said a little voice,. .* I shall never be pipy again’. 

Piquable (prkab'l), a. rare. [f. Pique v. + 
-\BLE.] Capable of being or inclined to be piqued. 

1860 Tennyson Let. Dé. Avevle in Alent. (1897) 1. xxi. 458 
Had I been a piquable man I should have Leen piqued. 

Piquance a kans). rare. [See-anck.}] =next. 

1883 American VII.10 A certain iningling of smoothness 
and piquance is not wanting. 

Piquancy (p7kansi). {f. P1- 
QUANT: see -ANCY.] 

+1. Sharpness, severity. Ods. 

a 267 Barrow Seri, (1687) I. xiv. 204 Satyrical taunts do 
owe their seeming piquancy, not to the speaker,..but to the 
subject, and the hearers. 1698(R. FErGuson] View Eccles. 
16 That the reader may..judge, with what Meekness and 
Decency, tho with some measure of Picquancy, I treat the:n. 

2. Of food, etc.: Stimulating pungency or tart- 
ness ; appetizing flavour. 

1664 Evetyn Pomona iv. 13 To salute our Palats witha 
more agreeable piquancy and tartness. 1871 NapHrys 
Prev, & Cure Dis. 1. ii. 83 imparting piquancy to the food. 
1884 Browninc Ferishtah Prol. 17 First, food—then, 
piquancy. 

%. fig. Of manner, speech, etc.: The quality of 
being P1quanT (in sense 3) ; racy quality. 

In quot. 1683 said of the impression made upon the mind. 

1683 Cave Ecclesiastici, Ambrose 419 His style. .leaves a 
picquancy and quick relish in the Readers mind. 1685 J. 
Scort Chr. Life u. 129 Give a relish and picquancy to our 
Conversation. 1826 Miss Mitrorp Iillage Ser. u. (1863) 
305 There was a tasteful smartness in her dress,..with a 
gentillesse in her air, and a piquancy of expression. 1836 
Emerson Nature, Lang. Wks. (Bohn) IL, 151 It is this 
which gives that piquancy to the conversation of a strong- 
natured farmer or backwoodsman. 1851 D. G. Mircuece 
Dream Life (1852) 147 Her conversation celights you by 
its piquancy and grace. 

Piquant (prkant), a. (sd.) Forms: 6 pick- 
ande, -ante, 6-7 pickant, 7 picque-, piccant, 
7-8 picqu-, 7- piquant, 9picqu-, piquante, [a. 
F. piguant (+ picquant), pr.pple. of Pzgzer to prick, 
sting: see Vick v.!, Pique vl ‘The form fic- 
cant was ad. It. piccante. In 19th ec. authors, 
piquanie (pika‘nt) usually represents the Fr. fem. 
Ppiguante (pzkant).) 

1. That pierces or stings; e¢sf. sharp or stinging 
to the feelings; keen, trenchant; severe, bitter. 
Chiefly fig. Ods. or arch. 


Also 7 picq-. 


' vpon the Amber grauell. [1862G. Macponatp D. Elginbrod |} 


PIQUE. 


1521 Wotsey in S/. lapers Hen VIIl, 1. 43 Notwith- 
standing the pickande wordes conteigned in thEmperours 
letters. 1549 CHALONER Erasm. on Folly M iij, Who 1s he so 
blunt and restiue, that could not with theyr pickant spurres 
be quickened? 1591 Conincspy Siege Rouen in Camden 
ALise. (1847) 1. 29 Lhis daie the marshall wrote a letter..a 
lytle pickante. 1651 /.2fe Father Sari (1676) 32 By some 
picquant words or arguteness to put them into choler. 1654 
tr. Scudery’s Curia Pol. 6 The pangs of the Gout are so 
sharpe and picquant. 1789 E. Darwin Let. in Life (1879) 37 
Never to make any piquant or angry answer. 1868 LANIER 
Yacquerie 1. 131 Urged him on With piquant spur. 

+b. Sharp-pointed, peaked. Obs. rare. 

1680 Butwer Axthropomet. 261 When sharp piquant Toes 
were altogether in request. 

2. Agreeably pungent or sharp of taste; sharp, 
stinging, biting; stimulating or whetting to the 
appetite ; appetizing. 

¢1645 Howe te Leéé. I. v. xxxviii, [A cook] excellent for 
a pickant sawce and the haugou. 1656 Stantey //isé. 
Philos. v. 11. 78 The differences of Sapours are seven; 
sweet, sharp, sowre, picqueant, salt, acid, bitter. 1704 
Appisox /taly (1733) 301 As piquant to the Tongue as Salt 
it self. 1827 Diskaeii b2v. Grey v. xiii, As piquant as an 
anchovy toast. 1840 THackeray Paris Sk.-b&. (1872) 227 
A piquant sauce for supper. 

3. fig. That acts upon the mind as a piquant 
sauce, or the like, upon the palate; that stimulates 
or excites keen interest or ctiriosity; pleasantly 
stimulating or disquieting. 

1695 Whether Parlt. be not in Law dissolved, etc. 47 It 
falls below heing piquant, and keeps within the Limits and 
Precincts of Modesty. 1706 Art of Pajnting 319 He 
[Rembrandt] designd an infinite Number of ‘Thoughts, that 
were as sensible and as Preguant as the Productions of the 
best Masters. 1792 Mary Wottstonecr. Rights Hom. iv. 
144 Their husbands. .leave home to seck for a more agreeable 
—may I be allowed to use a significant French word ?— 
piquant society. 1819 J. W. Croker in C. Pagers 24 Aug., 
Your notices of literary works should be short, light, and 
piquant. 1849 C. Bronte SA/réey vi, She disapproved enthely 
of the piquant neatness of Caroline's costume. 1879 TOURGEE 
Fool's rr. xxxv.235 These charms combined to render her 
an exceedingly piquant and charming maiden. 1885 MaBet 
Couns Prettiest Woman xv, This lovely girl had not 
Wanda’'s piquant, pretty face. 

|b. Atter F, prgzanie fem. 

1823 Scott Pervert! xxxix, The monkey has a turn for 
satire, too, by all that is A’guante. 1850 SMeDLRY /. Fatr- 
legh (1894) 52 Lucy’s..what you call piquante. 1873 SmiLes 
W/luguenots Fr... i. (1881) 3 That picquante letter-writer, 
Madame de Sévigné. 1898 Riper Haccarp Dr, Therue i. 
15 The face of a rather piquante and pretty girl. 

B. sé. rare. That which is piquant. a. A 
hedgehog’s prickle; b. A piquant dish; a whet. 

1835 Kirey //aé, Anim. 11. xvii. 213 The two most remark- 
able animals in the insectivorous tribe..are the mole, and the 
hedgehog,.. the latter for its piquants, and the former for 
its hand turned outwards. 1843 /’. Parley'’s Aun. IV. 239 
Iie pined for the piquants—he had dreams of the savouries. 

Hence Pi‘quantly adv., in a piquant manner; 
Pi‘quantness (7a/e), piquancy. 

1697 Potter Antig. Grevce 1. xxvi. (1715) 158 If an Orator 
.-hath been piquantly Censortous. 1703 Art & Alyst. Vint- 
ners 17 Claret loseth much of its Briskness and Picquantness. 
1727 Baitey vol. Il, Piguantuess,.. sharpness, bitingness. 
1882 W.H. Bisnor in Harper's Alag. Dec. 54/2 The village 
is piquantly foreign 

Pique (p7k), 54.1 Forms: 6 pyke, peake, 
6-7 picke, pike, 7 pieque, 7-8 picque, 7-8 
(9 dal.) pick, peek, 7-9 peak, 8 pyck, 7- 
pique. fa. F. pzgue, n. of action f. Prguer to 
prick, pierce, sting: see Pique v.!) 

A. Illustration of Korms. 

1532 Pyke (see D.1]. 1543 S’. Papers Hen. V111, 1X. 335 
Wherby occasion of sum picke might be taken awaye. 1592 
Peake [see B. 2]. 1596 in A. Collins Lets. & Alem. State 
(1746) II. 21 Vheyare in Picke against these. 1597 Carew 
WSS. (1869) 272 (These two Scottish septs are) at pike [one 
with the other]. 1609 Skene Aeg. Maz. 1. 131 It is treason 
to moue any pick, grudge, or querrell. 1663 /lagellum or 
O. Cromwell (1672) 29 The ine picques and quarrelling 
pretences of the Parliament. 1663 Butter //ud.1. ii. 1082 If 
any Member there dislike His Face, or tohis Beard have Pike. 
1664 /drd. 11. i. 545 "Tis no Fantastick pique I have to love, 
nor coy dislike, 1667 Tremrre Let. fo Sir J. Temple Wks. 
1731 Il. 43 The Duke of Albemarle had long had a Peek to 
their Country, a 1670 Hacker Aéf. Wriliants 1. (1692) 104 
Another Pick in which they agreed not. 1675 Cotton Scofier 
Scoft Wks. (1725) 146 You must not take a Picque, If he.. 
speak plain and gleck. 169: Woop A/¢h. Oxon. 11. 318 
Out of a puritanical peak. 1706 Puittirs s.v., ‘There is a 
Peek between them. @1713 Ertwoop Axutobfog. Suppl. 
(1714) 431 Upon a Pick he took against the People called 
Quakers. 1757 Mus. Grirritn Lett. fenry & Frances 
(1767) 1. 61 Tint we should behave well to our friends out 
of love, and to our enemies out of picque. 1894 CrockeTT 
Raiders (ed. 3) 83, 1 did not learn. what was the pick that 
the Black Smugglers had taken at the Maxwells. 

B. Signification. 

1. A personal quarrel or fit of ill-feeling between 
two or more persons; ill-feeling, animosity, enmity, 

1532 Cromweut. in Merriman Live § Lett. (1902) I. 349 
Which Edmond Knightley hatbe. .trauayled..to sett pyke 
betwene the sayd ladye and tle executors. 1540 St. Pagers 
Hen. VIII, VALI. 464 Vhere were some that wolde be right 
gladde to here Your Majestie and He were in picke to- 
gythers. 1661 Fertuam Aesolves un, xiii. (ed. 8), Between 
entirest friends, .. sometimes little peeks of coldness may 
appear. 169: Woop A¢h, Oxon. 11. 92 Because of a Pique 
that had been between the Abbotsand Bishop Laud. a1774 
Gotosm. Elegy Mad Dog v, This dog and man at first were 
friends; But when a pique began, The dog .,Went mad, 
and bit the man. : 
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2. A feeling of anger, resentment, or ill-will, 
resulting from some slight or injury, csp. such as 
wounds one’s pride or vanity ; offence taken. 

1592 Nasue Four Lett. Conf. Wks. (Grosart) 11. 215 You 
take the graue peake vppon you toomuch. 1653 Hotcrorr 
Procopius, Goth, Wars 1. 15 Vhis Optans had a pique 
against Theodatus. 1663 Dryoen Hild Gallant 11.1, Pray, 
my Loid, take no picque at it. 1663-67 Pique to [see A.). 
1676 Marvert Aly. Suttrke Hivb, He. bore a great pique 
at Alexander, for having been piefeir'd before him to 
the See of Alexandria. 1766 (C. Anstey) Lath Guide xi. 
181 Poor Stephen went suddenly forth in a Pique, And 
push‘d off his Boat for the Stygian Creck. 1832 J. W. 
Croker Diary 12 May, He acquiesced. with an air of 
pique and disappointment. 1877 Freeman Yoru, Cong. II. 
ix. 414 #0/c, \ Bishop who had turned monk in a momentary 
fit of pique. 

+3. Pique of honour, a point in which honour is 
pricked or affected. Obs. 

1678 R. L'Estrance Sencca's Mor. (1702) 522 There can 
be no Interfering upon a Pique of Honour, 1687 Drypen 
Hind & P. wi. 401 Add long prescription of established 
laws, And picque of honour to maintain a cause. 

Pique (pik), 56.2. Also 7 picq(ue, pickque. 
[a. F. pzc, in same sense, of uncertain origin. 
(Taken by Hatz.-Darm, as a sense of 7c, pick, 
pike, (monntain) peak; Littré takes it as a distinct 
word.)] In /%guet, The winning of thirty points 
on cards and play, before one’s opponent begins to 
count, entitling the player to begin his score at 
sixty. Cf. REPIQUE. 

1668 Temeie Let. to Ld. Arlington Wks. 1731 11.93 In 
their Audiences .. the Caids cominonly run high, and all 
is Picque and Repicque between them. 1674 CorT1on 
Compl Gamester vi. 81 The youngers Blank shall bar the 
former and hinder his Picq and Repicq {frintcd Picy and 
Repicyl. 1688 R. Homme Armoury im. xvi. (Roxb.) 73/2 A 
Picy in the game of Picket. 1727-41 CHambBers Cycd. s. v. 
Piguet, Wf he can make up thirty, part in hand, and part 
play, ere the other has told any thing, he reckons for them 
siaty.—And this is called a prguc. Whence the name of 
the game. 1861 Macm, Mag. Dec. 137. : 

+ Pique, sd.3 Ods. [a. F. or quasi-F., ad. L. 
pica.] = Pica 2, depraved appetite. 

1678 Bouter /fud. ut, ii, 809 Though it have the Pique, 
and long, “Lis still for something in the wrong; As Women 
long. 

Pique (pike, p7k), 56.4 Also 7 pico. fa. 
Sp. Amer. prgue, ad. Quichua prguz (Gonzalez 
Holguin 1608), Az&? (Tschudi) flea, chigoe. ] 

1. = Cnicor. 

1748 Earthquake of Peru iii. 216 A... little Insect, call’d 
Pico which gets insensibly into the Feet. 1758 Apans tr. 
Utloas Voy. in Pinkerton (1808) XIV. 349 ‘The insect .. 
called nigua and in Peru pique, is shaped like a flea. 1816 
Kirsy & Sp. Entomol, iv. (1818) 1. 103, 1 am speaking of 
the celebrated Chigoe or Jiggers, called also.. Pique. 

2. ‘A name for Argas nigra, a blind tick which 
sometimes causes sores on men or animals’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1895). 

Pique, 56.5 Erron. form of Peak sd.2 

1826 P. Pounpen France & /taly 5 A close-bound cap 
which dwindles neatly to a pique. 1845 Browninc How 
they brought Gd. News ii, 1 turned in iny saddle and made 
its giiths tight, ‘hen shortened eacb stirrup, and set the 
pique right. 

Pique, obs. form of PIKE 56.3 and 5, 

Pique (pik), v.!_ Also 7-8 picque, (9 peak). 
[a. F. pzguer to prick, sting, stimulate, irritate, 
excite; se piguer, to take offence. ] 

l. trans. To prick the feelings of; to excite to 
anger, resentment, or enmity; to irritate; to offend 
by wounding pride or vanity. 

1671 R. MacWarp True Nonconf. 103 You think you 
picque him wittily, when you say, ‘any thing in Scripture 
that makes for you, call it ordinary; and what doth not 
please, is extraordinary’. 1673 W. Perwicu Dispatches 
(Roy. Hist. Soc.) 264 The gentry..are malcontents. . being all 
piqued against the C.de Monterei, 1732 Pore AA. Bathurst 
349 The Dev 1 was piqu’d, such saintship to behold. 1766 
Forpyce Serm, Yug. Wom. (1767) 1. it. 76 She .. piques 
our pride, and offends our judgment. 1796 E1iza Hamitton 
Lett, Hindoo Rajah (1811) 1. 233 A little picqued by the 
excess of his mirth. 1838 Prescorr Ferd. & Js. (1846) 1. iii. 
182 Piqued at this opposition to his wishes. 1862 GouLBURN 
Pers. Relig. viii. 1. (1873) 221 This inoment our vanity is 
piqued. 1876 AZid-Yorks. Gloss. s.v. Peak, ‘He's peaked 
about somewhat’. 

2. trans. To stimulate or excite to action or 
activity ; to instigate or provoke, esp. by arousing 
envy, rivalry, jealousy, or other passion ; to arouse, 
awake (curiosity, interest). tb. ref. To excite 
or arouse oneself, put oneselfon one’s mettle (ods.). 

1698 VansruGu Prov, Wife 1.1, My husband’s barbarous 
usage piques me to revenge. 1736 Botincsroke Patriot. 
(1749) 18 Fortune maintains a kind of rivalship with wisdom, 
aud piques heiself often in favour of fools as weil as knaves. 
1786 tr. Beck/ord's Vathek (1868) 67 Her vanity..prompted 
her to pique the Prince's attention. 1793 A/instre/ 1. 192 
Taunting messages were reiterated to pique him to come 
forth. 1837 Cartyte #7, Rev. 11. 1m. iv, Peaking himself 
into flame of irritancy. 1870 H. Smart Race for Wife i, 
You have piqued my wontan’s curiosity, 

+ 3. absol. or zntr. To arouse a feeling of pique; 
to stimulate. Ods. 

1664 J. Witson Cheats Epil., If you must lash out, and 
think you can't Be wits yourselves unless you pique and 
rant. 1710 Aopison Fatler No. 163 p 5 Every Verse hath 
something in it that piques, 
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+4. intr. To pigue atl: to strive or vie with 
(another) through envy or jealousy. Ods. rare. 

1668 Drypen Lzvening's Love w. i, Women of the play- 
house, still piquing at each other, who shall go the best 
diessed. . , . ; 

5. refl. (rarely itv). To take pride zx, plume 
oneself ov. Const. 07, «for; rarely at, zz, (=F, 
se piguer de.) 

1705 Porr Lett. (1736) V. 10 Men who are thought to 
pique themselves upon their wit. 1773 Boswett Sour [ebr. 
to Sept., We. piqued ourselves at not being outdone at the 
nightly ball by our less active friends. 1787 Generous 
Attachment 11. 113 Sir Jeffry..piques himself much in the 
nursery of the young woodlands. 1828-40 Ty1Ler //is?. 
Scot. (1864) 1. 1 A powerful baron who piqued himself upon 
his skill in his weapons. 1892 Pall Mail G. 24 June 1/3 
Temperance reformers who ure wout to pique on the pro. 
gress of the cause in the colonies 

Hence Pi‘quing v//. sb. and pf7. a. 

1794 C. Picor Female Jockey Club 22 To entice unhappy 
victims into her net, and then abandon them to all the 
piquing severity of ridicule. 1808 Jerrerson H777t, (1830) 
1V. 105 One piquing thing said, draws on another. 1854 
Kasper Growth in Holiness iv, A piquing of our self-love. 

Pique, v.2 [f. Pique 56.4] In Piguet: a. 
trans. To win a pique from, score a pique against 
(one’s opponent). b. zvfr. To score a pique. 

1659 Shuffling, Cutting * Deal. 8, 1 was Pickquet the 
last, but am nowrepickqt. 1668[see Piguet!). 1719 D'Urrey 
Pills V. 278 He piqu’d and repiqu'd so oft. 1830 ‘E1pran 
Tresor’ Hoyle Made Fam, 49 11 also piques and repiques 
the adversary. 1895 Swaitw Dorothy Marvin vi, The 
mysteries..of piqueing, repiqueing and capotting. 

+ Pique, v.3, obs. t. PEAK v.%, to taper to a peak. 

1756 Mrs. Catperwoop Jri/. (1884) 307 Above that they 
had a biow-band, which caine piquing down before, betwixt 
their eye brows. 

| Piqué (pke), sd. (2.) [F. pigué, pa. pple. 
of piguer (see Pique v.t) to prick, pierce, back- 
stitch as in quilting; hence as sb. quilted work, 
quilting.) A rather stiff cotton fabric woven in 
a strongly ribbed or raised pattern; quilting. 

[1837 Cartyte Fr. Rev. (1871) IN]. 1v. vii. 168 Marie- 
Antoinette was brought out. She bad on an undress of 
piqué blanc.) 1852 Kep. Furies Exhib. 1851, 376/11 A new 
fabric called prgué. 1873 ‘Susan Cooripce’ Hvhat Katy 
did at Sch. ix. 143 Lilly had dressed her hair and donned 
a fresh white piqué. 1875 Kwicur Dict. Mech., 'igué, a 
cotton goods, figured or plain, and with a crimped surface 
resembling curdings, 1879 Mrs. A. E. James Jad. /fousch. 
Managem. 20 ‘Ywo white skirts.., bunting-cord or white 
piqué. a@ft77é, 1871 ‘M. Lecrann’ Camér. Fresh. xi. 189 
The hostess... looked .. charming in her white and blue 
piqué morning gown, : . 

b. The raised pattern of sucha fabric (orig. such 
a pattern formed by regular rows of stitching, as 
in quilting). 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

B. pf/.a. Inlaid (with little points of gold, etc.). 
Also as sb, = Pigué work b: see C. 

1883 Hamilton Palace Collect. No. 1986 Bonbonniere of 
tortoise shell, inlaid with scrolls of gold piqué. 1897 Daily 
News 5 Jan. 4/7 (Snuff boxes) in tortoiseshell piqué with 
gold. 

C. Comé. Piqué work: a. A kind of decora- 
tive needlework in which a pattern is formed by 
stitching ; b. Ornamental work in tortoise-shell 
or the like, formed by means of minute inlaid 
designs traced in points of gold, etc. 

1875 Knicut Dict, Mech., Piqué-work, a minute kind of 
buhl-work; inlaying metals in metals, usually. 

Piqued, obs. or arch. form of PEAKED a. 

a 1672 Witkins in H. Rogers Life 7. Howe iv. (1863) 106 
While you. .are for setting the top on the piqued end down- 
wards, you won't be able to keep it up any longer than you 
continue whipping and scourging. @1697 AusRey Va‘, 
Hist. Surrey (1719) V. 278 A fair House.,where the piqued 
Turret is. 1793 wWV/2xstrcl IY. 140 Shoes sharply piqued at 
the toes. 

Piqued (pzkt), pA7.a. [f. Pique v.l + -ED1.] 
Offended, irritated ; excited: see the vb. 

1689 tr. Furiex’s Past. Lett. Transl. Epist., The same 
learned Man.. hath written sundry piqued Books with 
bitterness and gall enough against the Reformed. 1742 
Younc Nt. FA. v. 840 On his Wiles a piqu'd and jealous 
Spy. 1851 Warptaw Zechariah vii. (1869) 132 Those 
piqued and jealous enemies. 1880 Mrs. Forrester Koy & 
V.1.19,‘1 am delighted ..’, says Lord Charles in a piqued 
tone. 1902 Daly Chron. 29 Apr. 7/1 One after another 
gratified a piqued curiosity and raised the cloth and peeped. 

Pique devant, var. of PackE-DEVANT Oés. 

Piquer, Piquere, obs ff. PrkER, PICKEER. 

Piquet! (pzke't, pikéet), Also 7 pickquet, 
7-9 picket, picquet. 8 pickette, picquette, 8-9 
piquette. [a. F. pzguet, obs. picguet (16th c, in 
HMatz.-Darm.), of uncertain origin. 

The Fr. form is diminutive ( ET), and the radical part has 
been variously sought in F. fic, a term used in this game 
(see Pique 56.2); piguc, a pike (weapon), a spade {in cards) ; 
Pique quarrel; or f7guer to prick, pierce, sting.) 

A card-game played by two persons with a pack 
of 32 cards (the low cards from the two to the 
six being excluded), in which points are scored on 
various groups or combinations of cards, and on 
tricks: see CAPor, CARTE BLANCHE, PIQUE, Point, 
REPIQUE, QUATORZF, QuINT. 

1646 J. Hatt Hore Vac. x. 150 For Cardes..a mans fancy 
would be suin'd up in cribbidge; Glecke requires a vigilant 
memory ; Mawa pregnant agility; Picket [ pr/#tcd Pichet) 
a various invention, 1651 (/7//e) The Royall and delightfull 
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Game of Picquet. 1668 Drypen Sir Af, Mar-all 1. i, If 
I go to Picquet, though it be but with a Novice in't, he 
will picque and repicque, and capot me tweuty times 
together. 1678 Butrer //zd. 1. 1. 946 Vhan Gamesters, 
when they play a Set With gieatest cunning at Piquet. 
1710 Parmer /’yoverds 290 Some..confound a child s fortune 
at ombre, picket, and hazard. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 198 
pi She adinits a Male Visitant to her Led-side, plays with 
him a whole Afternoon at Pickette. 1732 Porn Ef. Cobham 
85 His pride is in Piquette, Newmarket fanie, and judginent 
ata Bett. 1848 Dickens Dombey xxi, Vhe major. . was sitting 
down to play picquet with her. 1905 19¢/ Ceut. Sept. 423 She 
and the King often spent the evening playing piquet or chess. 

attrib, 1708 Rowe Royal Convert Prol. 12 Not to forget 
Your Piquet Parties, and your dear Basset. ¢1720 Prior 
Epil. to Phedra 39 ‘Vhe Picquet- Friend dismiss’d, the coast 
all clear, And spouse alone impatient for her dear, 1816 
Sinctr /Tist. Cards 272 A Piquet pack now consists of 
thirty-two cards only. 

Hence Pi'quetist, a piquet player. 

1899 Speaker 25 Mar. 339/1 David Guiegorie, a noted 
piquetist. 

+ Pique‘t 2. Ots. Also piquette. [? Akin to 
PicoTEE.] The name of a variety of carnation. 

1760 J. Lee /utrod. Bot. App. 323 Piquets, Dianthus. 
1775 Asn, Piguette,..a beautiful kind of carnation. 

Piqueti(t, obs form of Picker. 

|| Piquette (jzket). Also 7 piquet, 8 pic- 
quette. [F, f. prgzer to prick, sting; in refer- 
ence to its tart taste.] (See quots.) 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury it. xx. (Roxb.) 249/2 Piquet, 
wine from the Huske of Grapes and water. 1706 Puittirs, 
Picqguette, (¥r.) a tart sort of Wine us‘d in some Parts of 
France, by the meaner Sort of People, 1858 Simmonns 
Dict. 1 ade, Piguctte, sour acid wine;..made..by pouring 
water on the husks of grapes. 

| Piqueur (pzkor). Alsoanglicized as PICKER®, 
[F., agent-n. from prguer to prick: see Hatz.- 
Darm.} In France, or on the Continent, An 
attendant who directs the hounds during a hunt, 


or runs before a carriage to clear the road. 

1835 H. Grevitte Drary (1883) 59, 1 followed a pigucur, 
who appeated to me to know his sétzer, and by keeping close 
to his heels I] contrived to see the stag taken. 1837 J. F. 
Coover Europe 11. vii. 155 The piguexr scouring along the 
road in advance, like a rocket. 1864 M. J. Hiccins Ess. 
204 ‘The postilions and prgueurs all wore round glazed hats. 

|| Piqui, piquia: see PEKEA. 

1890 Cent. Dict., Piguia-oil, a sweet concrete food-oil 
derived from the fruit of Caryocar Brasiliense. 

+ Piquier, pikeir (pikivs). Os. Also 6 
picquier. [a. t. prguzer, f. prgue Pike sb.5] A 
soldier armed with a pike, a pikeman; = PIKER %, 

1596 J. Smytue in Let¢. Lit, Men (Camden) g1 A hundreth 
at the most Pikeirs and Archers. 1598 Barret Vheor. 
Warres m. i. 36 ‘Vhe Picquier, either armed or unarmed ts 
to be shewed and taught the carriage and vse of his pike. 
lid, 37 The good Picquier ougbt to learne to tosse bis 
pike well. 

Piquier, obs. form of PICKEER. 

|| Piquillin. [Argentine Sp. pégud/lin (pzki- 
ln), ultimately from some Indiai dialect.J A 
South American bush, Condalia microphylla (N.O. 
RKhamnacex), having an edible drupaceous fruit. 

1884 in Mitter Plant-n. 

Piquoté, obs. form of PicoTEE. 

+ Piquy, obs. (?erron.) var. of prgze, Pica! 2. 

1656 Biount Glossegr. s.v. Character, The Printers Char- 
acters..are, 1. Pearl...2, Non-Pareil. 3. Bieviar. 4. Long 
Primer. 5. Piquy [1674 or Pica), 1658 Puittirs, Piguy, a 
Term in printing, see Pareil. 

|| Pir (pie1). Also 7 pire, peor, g peer. [Pers. 

, Pir old man, chief of a sect : a title of honour 
(Hopkins).] A Mohammedan saint or holy man; 
also trvansf. the tomb or shrine of a saint. 

1672 tr. Bernier's Empire Gt. Mogol 1V.113 The Mullahs, 
who with great conveniency and delight spend their life 
there, under the shadow of the miraculous Sanctity of this 
Pire. 1698 Fryer Acc. £. /ndia & P. 240 Hard by this isa 
Peor, or Burying-place of one of their Prophets, 1849 E. B. 
Eastwick Dry Leaves 121 He forthwith seeks out some Pir, 
or Holy Man. to whose wives he entrusts his child. 1882 
Foyer Unexpl. Baluchistan 73 Here was a pir, or holy 
spot, on which Kuli reverently deposited a handful of 
wretched dates. 1900 Mary Carus-Witson /reve Petrie 
vi. 116 In calamity he turns to his pir to help him, 

Pir, ols. form of Pirr. : 

+ Pirace, v. Obs. rare. [Abnormal formation f. 
Piracy.] a. zz¢r. To practise piracy: = PIRATE 
v. 2. b. ¢vans. To obtain by piracy: = PIRATE 
v3, Hence t Pivrac d ff/.a. . 

1598 Grenewey Tacitus, Ann. x1. vi. 147 A fugitive with 
light vessels robbing and piracing, 1660 F. Brooke tr, 
Le Blane's Trav. 64 Leaving his other ship with all his 
pirac’'d riches to the mercy of the water. 

Piracy (paierasi). Also 6-8 pyr-; 6-7 -cye, 
-cie, -sie. [ad. med.L. peratia, a. Gr. metpareta 
piracy. f. weiparyjs PikaTE: see -acy.] The action 
or practice of a pirate. 

1. The practice or crime of robbery and depre- 
dation on the sea or navigable rivers, etc., or by 
descent fiom the sea upon the coast, by persons 
not holding a commission from an established 
civilized state; with a and f/., a single act or 
crime of this kind. 

[1419 Charta Hen. V in Rymer Fadera 1X. 754/2 Per 
moduin Piratie.] @1gsz Lerann /¢éx. 111. 33 Partely by 
Feates of Warre, partely by Pyracie, 1556 Acts D77ty 
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Council (1892) V. 358 He complained of a pyracie doone 
upon bim by certain Englishe pirates. 1587 Freminc Cont. 
Hotinshed VIN. 1359/1 Fleeing first out of England for 
notable pirasies, and out of Ireland for trecheries not par- 
donable. 1630 R. Yohnson's Kingd. & Commiv. 224 On 
those coasts ie rather exerciseth Pyracie, than Dominion. 
1702 Lutrrece Brief Red. (2857) V. 198 Condemned by the 
court of admiralty for 4 several pyracies 1727 A. Hamitton 
New Ace. E. Ind. V1. xxxiii. 5 Those Portugueze .. betook 
themselves to Piracy ainong the Islands, at the Mouth of 
Ganges. 1807 G. CHALMERS Caledonia I. u. i. 213 The 
Vikings confined their odious piracies to the Baltic. 1879 
Farrar St. Paul (1883) 241 The total suppression of piracy 
by Pompey had rendered tbe Mediterranean safe. 

fig. 1897 Marg. Satissury Sf. in Ho. Lords 16 July, It 
was feared..that under the appearance of educational re- 
form a scheme of what be might call tbeological piracy 
would spring up. he . 

2. fig. Yhe appropriation and reproduction of 
an invention or work of another for onc’s own 
profit, without authority; infringement of the 
rights conferred by a patent or copyright. 

1771 LucxomsBe //ist. Print. 76 They..would suffer by 
this act of piracy, since it was likely to prove a very bad 
edition. 1808 Wed. Frail. XIX. 520 He is charged with 
‘ Literary Piracy’, and an ‘unprircipled suppression of tbe 
source from wbence hedrewhis information’, 1855 BrewsTER 
Newton I. iv. 71 With the view of securing his invention of 
the telescope from foreign piracy. 

Piragua (pire'gwa), periagua (perix*gw4). 
Forms: a, 7- piragua; 7 piragoua, 8 pirogua, 
peragua, peraouger, 9 peroqua. 8. 7 peri- 
ago(e, -yago, -eago, -aqua, perriaguer, 8 perri- 
agua, -ago, periaguay, -auger, perriaugre, 
-awger, 8-9 periagua, -aga. y. 8 petty-oager, 
pettiagua, -augua, -awga, -auger, -augre, pe- 
tiaguay, -augre, pettie augre, 9 petty-auga, 
-auger, petiaugua. See also Pirocue. (orig. 
a. Sp. piragua, a. Carib prragua a dug-out; 
subseq. much corrupted, esp. by popular reference 
of the initial part to Zerz- and fetty.} 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

a, (1535 Oviepvo (1851) 1. 171 Llamanlas los Caribes pira- 
guas.) 1609 Virginia richly valued 41 A piragua or ferrie 
bote. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 343 They.. 
betake themselves to their Canoes, or Piragoua. 1684 LB. 
Suarp Voy. (1729) 54 They took one Peragua which they 
found at anchor. 1716 B. Cuurcu J//ist. Philip's War 
(1867) II. 127 Maj. Church and his Forces were coming 
against them..with 24 Peraougers, meaning Whale-boats. 
1792 tr. Rochon'’s Madagascar in Pinkerton Voy. (1814) 
XU. 797 And because the canvas .. is impenetrable 
to water, the hanimock becomes a real pirogua. 1839 
Marevat Phant. Ship xxvii, The peroqua rapidly ap- 
proached. 1901 Blackw. Mag. Feb. 164 As soon as the 
prow of the piragua grounded. 

B. 1672 Sir W. Tatsot Discov. ¥. Lederer 18 People, 
whom they..force away..in Periago’s. 1691 Proc. agst. 
French in Select. fr. Hart, Misc. (1793) 474 Making their 
escape in tbeir swift periaquas. 1696 S. Carolina Stat. 
(1837) IT. 205 Any boat, perriaguer or canoe. 1697 Pereago 
[see B. 1]. 1702 C. Matuer Wagan. Chr. 1. App. (1852) 171 
The periaga kept busking to and again. 1719 Periagua 
[see B 1). 1733 WV. Fersey Arch. XI. 311 A large new 
Perriagua, of about 31 Foot in length. 1736 /é:d. 452 The 
Owners of the other two Boats and Periauger. 1738 /é:d. 
532 Chased by three Perriagoes. 1750 G. Hucues Barba- 
does 5 Coming hither..in tbeir small canoes, or Perriawgers. 
1765 in fF. B. Hough Siege of Detroit (1860) 115 TVbree 
Battoes and two Perriaugres. 1778 J. Carver /rav. N. 
Amer. 498 Vbe French traders..make of them periaguays. 
1804 C. B. Brown tr. Vodney's View Soit U. S.74 Two boats 
(periagas) were detached from Detroit. 1845 Darwin Voy. 
-Vat, xiv. (1873) 294 The periagua is a strange rough boat. 

y- 1703 Dampier Voy. (1729) L11,Our Craft was but Canoes 
and Petty-Oagess. 1736 WM. Jersey Arch. XI. 451 He 
recover'd himself and seized .. a Pettiauger of Aldernian 
Romer. 1736 Pettiawga [see B. 2]. 1739 WHITEFIELD in 
Life & Frnis. (1756) 306 We went ina Pettiagua over the 
Sound. 1740 Hist. Jamaica 298 A Petiaguay and Half- 
Galley. 1776 N. Greene in Sparks Cory. Amer. Rev. (1853) 
I. 301 Our people ran the petiaugres asbore. 

B. Signification. 

1. A long narrow canoe hollowed from the trunk 
of a single trce, and sometimes deepened by the 
addition of planks along the sides, or widened by 
being built of two curved sections with a flat 
bottom inserted between them. 

1609 [see A. a]. 1630 Cart. Smitu Trav. § Adv. 52 There 
were six Peryagoes, which are huge great trees formed as 
your Canowes, but so laid out on the sides with boords, 
they will seeme like a little Gally. 1697 Dampizr Voy. 
(1699) 29 Pereago's and Canoa's..are nothing but the Tree 
it self made hollow Boat wise, and tbe Canoa generally 
sharp at both ends, the Pereago at one only, with the other 
end flat. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. ix. (1840) 149 To make 
myself a canoe or periagua. 1794 Kigging §& Seamanship 
I. 242 Periaguas..double and single canoes, used by the 
natives of ..islands in the south seas, 1843 Prescorr Me.rico 
vi. v. (1864) 367 The canoes and piraguas of the enemy. 

2. An open flat-bottomed schooner-rigged vessel ; 
a sort of two-masted sailing barge, used in America 
and the W. Indies. 

1667 Lond. Gaz. No. 126/4 A small Vessel of ours called 
a Periagoe, .. chasing and taking his Shallop laden with 
Provisions. 1736 Westey Yrn/. 4 Apr., set out for 

Frederica in a pettiawga—a sort of flat-bottomed barge. 
1744 F. Moore Voy. Georgia 49 These Periaguas are long 
flat-bottom’d Boats, carrying from 25 to 30 Tons. They bave 
a kind of a Forecastle and a Cabbin; but the rest open, and 
no Deck. They have two Masts. .and Sails like Schooners. 
They row generally witb two Oarsonly. 1804 NVazvalChron. 
XI. 456 A Petiaugua, a two-mast Boat used by the Caribs. 
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Pirai, variant of Peratr, S, American fish. 
Pirameter, variant spelling of PEIRAMETER. 
1875 Kwicut Dict. Mech. 1714/1. 


Piramid, Piramis, etc., obs. ff. PyRaMID, etc. 

Piramidig (pirimidi:g). [Echoic, after the 
bird's call.] A name given in the W. Indies to a 
night-hawk, Chordtles virgintanus or C. minor. 

1847 GossE Birds Yamaica 33 We hear a loud, abrupt, 
and rapid repetition of four or five syllables in the air above 
our heads, resembling the sounds, prramidig, or gr me a 
éit, or perhaps still more, witta-wittawit. [but. 37 Whither 
the Piramidig retires after its twilight evolutions are per- 
formed, or where it dwells by day, I have little evidence. 
1859 Zoologist XVIII. 6976 The peculiarity of flight in the 
piramidig. 1894 Newton Dict. Birds 727 Piramidig, a 
Creole name,..C{hordites] minor (Nightjar), being an imita- 
tion of its cry uttered during its remarkable flight. 

|| Piranha (pzran’4). [Pg., from Tupi f:ra nya, 
var. of pira'ya, scissors, also this fish.] A vora- 
cious South American fish: = PEeRAI 

1869 R. F. Burton Srazit I1. 33 The poor almost live 
upon the. dreadful Piranha. 1904 G. A. Boutencer Let. 
to Editor, Tbe ferocious S. American fisb .. Serrasalmo 
piraya, is known in English books of natural history as tbe 
Piranba or Caribe, or Cariba. 

Pirastic(k, variant of PEIRaASTIC, 

Pirate (paiert), 54. Also 5-8 pyrat(e, 6 
pyraotte, pirotte, -atte, 6-7 pyrote, pirat, 7 
pyratt. fad. L. firdta, a. Gr. mecparys, f. mepav 
to attcmpt, attack, assault. Cf. F. pirate (1448 
in Hatz.-Darm.), Sp., Pg., It. pzvata, Du. peraat, 
Ger., Sw., Da. pivat.] 

1. One who robs and plunders on the sea, navi- 
gable rivers, etc., or cruises about for that purpose ; 
one who practises piracy; a sea-robber. 

(1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 415 Pe see beves of 
Danes [L. Dant piratz).) 1426 Lvpc. De Gail. Pilgr. 
23963, I mene pyratys of the Se, Which brynge folk in 
pouerte. 1430-40 — Soch«us 1. xxi. (1554) 38 ‘Tbis word 
pirate of Pirrhus toke the name. 1522 J. Crerk in Ellis 
Orig. Leit. Ser. im. I. 312 Pirats, Mores, and other infidels. 
1536 Act 28 Hen. V/1/,¢.15 title, An acte for punishement 
of pyrotes and robbers on the sea. 1561 Even Arte 
Nanig. Pref. me Pilotes (I saie) not Pirottes, Rulers, not 
Rouers. 1601 SHaks. 72vel. N. v. i. 72 Notable Pyrate, 
thou salt-water Theefe. 1692 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. 1. 360 
For the resisting... of all enemies, pyratts, and rebells. 1714 
Fr. Bk. of Rates 12 We have secured the Navigation of 
our Subjects, against all other Pyrats, 1776 Gisson Decé. 
4 F. x. 1. 285 Cilicia, formerly the nest of those daring 
pyrates. 1799 .Vaval Chron. Il. 315 River Pirates..ply 
upon the Thames during the night. 1817 Byron .Wan/redt 
n. iii 32 A traitor on land, anda pirate at sea. 1867 Free- 
MAN .Vori1. Cong. I. 1. ee In the mouths of., plain-spoken 
enemies bis people [the Normans in France] are only the 
Pirates, and himself the Chief of the Pirates, down to the 
end of the [ioth]) century, 

fig. 1839 Bau.ey Festus xviii. (1852) 261 Oh, Love's a bold 

irate—the son of the sea! 1902 Darly Chron. 18 Apr. 3/2 
kage .eggs were captured by rats or other water pirates. 

2. transf. A vessel employed in piracy or manned 
by pirates; a pirate-ship. 

1600 Hoitann Livy xxxix. xxxvi. 875 Scouring the coast 
.-with his pyrats and men of warre. 1649 Evetyn Diary 
12 July, We had a good passage, tho’ chas‘d for some houres 
by a pyrate. 1726-31 WaLtpron Descr. Isle of Man (1865) 
g A stately pirate that was steering her course into this 
harbour, 1836 Marrvat A/idsh. Lasy xvii, That’s as much 
as to say that she's a pirate. 

3. Any one who roves about in quest of plunder; 
one who robs with violence; a marauder, plun- 
derer, despoiler. Also /ig. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 180 b, ¥* great pirat and 
olde thefe the deuyll. 1726 Cavacuier Jem, 1. 226 It has 
been always a custom among the Soldiers in France to 
eatort Money from the Country...These Pyrates had plun- 
der’d, kill’d and made the Country pay all they could get 
from them. 1802 Sampson Surv. Londonderry 129 No 
clover sown, on account of promiscuous flocks of sheep, 
which are eniphatically called pirates. 1846 Lanvor //erotc 
Idylis, Thrasymedes § FEunée 8 Pirate of virgin and of 
princely hearts! 1850 W. Irvine J/ahomet I. 155 Pirates 
of the desert. 

4. fig. One who appropriates or reproduces with- 
out leavc, for his own benefit, a literary, artistic, 
or musical composition, or an idea or invention of 
another, or, more generally, anything that he has 
no right to; esp. one who infringes on the copy- 
right of another. 

(1668 J. Hancock Brooks’ String of Pearts (Notice at 
end), Some dishonest Booksellers, called Land-Pirats, who 
make it their practise to steal Impressions of other mens 
Copies.] _tjor De For True-born Eng. Explan. Pref. (1703) 
6 Its being Printed again and again by Pyrates. 1709 
STEELE & Appison 7atler No. 101 21 These Miscreants 
are a Set of Wretches we Authors call Pirates, who print 
any Book,..as soon as it appeurs.., in a smaller Volume, 
and sell it (as all other Thieves do stolen Goods) at a cheaper 
Rate. 1837 LockHart Scott lvii. (1839) VIL. 117 A recent 
alarm about one of Ballantyne’s workmen .. transmitting 
proof sbeets of Peveril while at press to some American 
pirate. 1861 W. Fairpairn Address Brit. Assoc., There 
are abuses in tbe working of the patent law.., and protection 
is often granted to pirates and impostors, to the detriment 
of real inventors. 1887 Shakespeariana V1. 105 In 1599 two 
of them (Shakspere’s Sonnets] were printed by the pirate 
Jaggard. 

5. An omnibus which infringes on the recognized 
rontes and snaps up the regular custom of other 


omnibuses, or which overcharges and otherwise 


a 


PIRATERY. 


preys upon passengers. Now often applied to any 
omnibus owned by a private firm or person. Also 
transf. The driver of such an omnibus. 

1889 Daily News 12 Dec. 3/1 The ‘pirate omnibus man’, 
who..bad no fixed routes or stated hours... The pirate pulls 
his horses to pieces. 1892 Pall JJall G. 19 Oct. 3/3 ‘the 
‘bus was a pirate’, said the witness. /é¢., Even in con- 
versation with an elderly lady..a private ‘bus is a ‘pirate’ 
and nothing else. 1894 émes 1 Mar. 11/4 This was evi- 
denced by the number of persons being carried by ‘ pirate» ’, 
many of which were running at tbe old fares. 

6. Applied to animals the habits of which suggest 
piracy, as a. A species of hermit crab; b. A small 
fresh-water fish of voracious habits (dphredoderus 
Sayanus), common in the eastern U.S.; also 


called prrate-perch. 

1857 R. Tomes Amer, in Fapan vi. 136 One of the most 
abounding [Crustacea] is that which is commonly known as 
the ‘ pirate '...‘Phe pirate has no home of its own, but appro- 
priates..that which belongs to others. It hasa..preference 
for the shells of the buccina, murex, and bulla, : 

7. attrib, and Comb. a. appositive, that is a 
pirate, as pirate-bird, -filibuster, -guest; b. of, 
belonging to, or inhabited by pirates, as prrate- 
brig, -coast, -frigate, -hoard, -schooner, -ship, -town, 
-vessel, work; @. pirate-like, -ridden adjs., a. 
pirate-blue a., of a vivid shade of blue; pirate 
’bus, omnibus (see 5); pirate-fish, local name of 
the glutinous hag, J/yxine glutinosa; pirate-perch 
(see 6b); pirate publisher (see 4); pirate 
spider, Lycosa prratica (see quot.). 

1842 Macoituvray A/an. Brit. Ornith. 11.255 Cataractes 
Skua. Brown or Skua *Pirate-Bird. 1896 Daily News 
17 Oct. 6/5 A gown in ‘*pirate-blue’ cloth, rather a vivid 
shade, by the way. 1901 Dutiy Chron. 24 Dec. 5/1 In these 
days the *pirate-bus has turned itself into a more or less 
bonest tramp steamer, 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. 
(1809) III. 86 We had..great treasure in the *pirate-frigate. 
1814 Byron Corsair ut. v.17 Report speaks largely of his 
*pirate-hoard, 1611 Cotcr., Piratigue, Piraticall, *Pirat- 
like. 1897 adl Madi G. 31 Dec. 5/3 In 1832 it was noticed 
that... conductois of the new ‘buses .. overcharged pas- 
sengers, and met..protests with. abuse... These were the 
first “pirate omnibuses. 1905 Q. Kev. Apr. 365 This *pirate- 
ridden and fish-eating land. 1868 Woop //omes without 11, 
xxxi. 598 The *Pirate Spider (Lycosa piratica)..has similar 
habits, chasing its prey on the water and descending as 
well below the surface. 1761 Ann. Keg. 77/2 The *pirate- 
towns of Barbary. 1900 Worn. Chron. 23 Jan. 3/4 All 
*pirate work,..mostly from the United States. 

Hence Pi-ratess, a female pirate. 

1862 Russet, Diary North & S. 1. xv. 163 The pirates 
and piratesses had control of both. 1879 Miss Yonce Cameos 
Ser, iv. xxx. 327 The ‘Sea Queen’ or piratess. 

Pirate (paie'ret),v. [f. Pirate sé.; cf. F. pirater 
(¢1600 in Hatz.-Darm.), It. pzratare ‘to rob by 
Sea’ (Florio 1598), Sp. fzratear intr. to pirate.] 

1. trans. To practise piracy upon; to plunder 
piratically ; to make booty of as a pirate; to rob, 
to plunder. 

1574 Hettowrs Guenara’s Fant. Ep. (1577) 329 A puissant 
Pirat named Abenchapeta, passed from Asia into Africa, .. 
he pilled and pirared such as he met with all by Seas. 1694 
tr. Milton's Lett. State Wks. 1851 VIII. 265 An afflicted 
and..misus'd virgin, born of honest Parents, but pyrated 
out of her Native Country. a@1734 Nortu Lives (1826) II. 
373 It was pirated out of his house, and be could never find 
who had it. 1816 Scott Axtig. xviii, Their rivals in trade 
. might have encroached upon their bounds for tbe purpose 
of pirating their wood. 1900 Darly News 4 Sept. 5/7 One 
of the ferry Jaunches running between Hong Kong and 
Yau-ma-ti. .had been pirated while still in the harbour. 

2. intr. Yo play the pirate, practise piracy. 

1685 Lond, Gaz. No. 2054/3 To suspect .. that she was 
going to Pyrate in the Indies. 1710 Wuitwortu Ace. 
Russia (1758) 141 These vessels are now pirating in the 

Baltick. 1746 W. Horsiry Food (1748) 1. 261 [To] put it 
out of the Power of both France and Spain. .to pirate upon 
us again, 1816 Soutuey in Q. Nev. XV. 302 France per- 
petually. . pirating against the homeward bound fleets. 1887 
Besant The World went, etc. xlv, They proposed to go 
a-pirating among the Spanish settlements. 

3. fig. trans. Yo appropriate or reproduce (the 
work or invention of another) without authority, 
for one’s own profit. 

1706 De For Fure Div. Pref. 42 Gentlemen-Booksellers, 
that threatned to Pyrate it, as they call it, viz. Reprint it, 
and Sell it for half. a Crown. 1754 Connoisseur No. 38 96 
To prevent his design being pirated, he intends petitioning 
the Parlianient. 1850 Cuuss Locks 6 Keys 36 He had no 
right to pirate a peculiar trade mak, 1884 American VII. 
318 The injustice done by American publishers in pirating 
English works. 

Hence Pirated ff/. a.; Pitrating vé/. sb. and 


pila. 

1697 tr. C'tess D’Aunoy’s Trav. (1706) 77 One day, as 
Meluza came from Pyrating, he brought fetc.]. 1727 A. 
Hamitton Mew Ace. £. Ind, 1. xii. 140 The English went to 
burn that Village and their pirating Vessels. 1731 Gay Let. 
to Swift Dec., I have had an injunction for me against 
Fg cice: booksellers. 1737 Byrom Fraud. & Lit. Rem, (1856) 

I. 1. 133 To put out a pirated edition. 1883 American V1. 
44 A pirated extract from a paper published some fifteen 
yearsago. 1902 Daily Chron. 18 Dec. 3/2 The pirating of 
woodcuts in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

+Pirately,a. Ods. rare. [f. Prrate sd. + -Ly1: 
cf. soldierly.} Of the nature of a pirate; piratical. 

1625 /itpeachm, Dk, Buckhm, (Camden) 220 A kennell of 
rancke pirately roages. 

Piratery (paiertri). rave. Also piratry. 
[ad. F. pivaterie, f. PinaTE 5b. + -erte: see -ERY. 
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PIRATIC. 


(Cf. L. piralérium, a, Gr. wetpatnpioy a gang of 
pirates.)] =Pinacy 1. 

(1756 H. Wacrote Lett. to Manu 25 Jan., Monsieur Bonac 
. complaining in harsh terms of our dvigaudages and pira- 
teries.) 1903 KiptinG 5 Wations Ded., Ere rivers league 
against the land In piratry of flood. 

Piratic (paire tik), a [ad. L. pivaticus, a. 
Gr, metparinds, f. metparns pirate: see -1c. So F, 
piraligue.| Of or pertaining to a pirate or pirates; 
like a pirate. #raliec war, that waged by 
Pompey against the pirates in the Mediterranean. 

@ 3640 Day Parl. Bees i. (1881) 13 [He] Out-law-like doth 
challenge as his owne Your Highnes due; nay, Pyratick 
detaines The waxen fleet, sailing upon your plaines, 1692 
Wasnincton tr. Afilton’s Def. Pop. v. M.'s Wks. 1851 VIII. 
137 Nor must Pompey have undertaken the Piratick War. 
1783 Watson Philip [//, ww. (1839) 201 The piratic states of 
Barbary. 1854 J. S. C. Assott WVafolvon (1855) 1. xxv. 395 
The Algerines were now sweeping with their piratic crafts 
the Mediterranean. 

Piratical (pairetikal), 2. [f. as prec. +-aL.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a pirate or piracy; of the 
nature of, characterized by, given to, or engaged 
in piracy; pirate-like. 

1579-80 Keg. Privy Couneil Scot. Vil. 255 Thair pirati- 
call and weikit deidis. 1622 Bacon //oly H’ar Wks. 1879 
I. 528/1 The piratical war which was achieved by Pompey 
the Great. 1712 E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 107 Capt. Sharp's 
Pyratical Voyage to the South Sea. 1776 Gisnon Decl. & 
Fx. 1. 245 The gold which the Scandinavians had acquired 
in their pyratical adventures, 1836 W. Irvinc Astoria IIL. 
103 These would apprize their relatives, the piratical Sioux 
of the Missouri, of the approach of a band of white traders, 
1872 Yeats Growth Conn. 365 ‘Lhe Moors establisbed the 
piratical states of Algiers and Tunis. 

b. fg. Given to literary piracy, etc, 

1737 Pore Lett. Pref., Errors of the press .. multiply'd in 
so many repeated editions, by the Avarice and Negligence 
of pyratical Printers. 1759 DitwortH Pofe 87 The piratical 
Curl had .. advertised the letters of Messieurs Prior and 
Addison. 1877 Dowpen Shaks. Prim. i. 12 Piratical pub- 
lishers tried in some dishonest way to come at the manuscript. 

2. Obtained by piracy; pirated; produced by 
literary piracy. 

1565 Keg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 336 Ony of the said 
piraticall gudis. /4z2. 337 Personis that avariciouslie res- 
settis the piraticall gudis. 1631 Bratnwait lVAiizies, 
Sayler 88 In hope to become sharer in a pyraticall treasure. 
1838 A B. Granvitce Spas Gerit. 245 ‘Two legal editions— 
two piratical ones. 

Piratically (poiretikali), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY %.] Ina piratical manner ; by piracy. 

1549 in Burnet //ist, Ref. (1681) II. Codlect. Rec. 162 Order 
hath been taken. .that certain Goods, piratically taken upon 
the Seas,.should be restored to the true Owners, @ 1642 
Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts 1. (1704) 250/2 The People.. 
were Pyratically given. 1732 //ist. Litteraria IV. 38 It 
had been officiously and pyratically printed by others. 1876 

3ancrort //ist. U. S. ILI. iii. 48 Its flag had been insulted, 
its maritime rights disregarded, .. its property piratically 
seized and confiscated. 

Piratism. zare. [f. Prrate sb. + -1sm: cf. It. 
piralismo‘ Piracie or robbing bySea’ (Florio 1611).] 

1882 O Donovan AZery Oasis 1. iv.67 To check the piratism 
of the Turcoman maritime populations. 

+ Pi-ratize, v. Obs. rvare—'. [f. as prec. +-1ZE.] 
trans. To subject to piracy. 

1638 Sir T. Hersert 7vav. (ed. 2) 334 Nor cease the 
Ilanders to rob and piratize the Chyneses. 

+ Pira‘tously, adv. Obs. rare. Also 6 -tuosly. 
[f. as prec, + -oUS + -LY?.] = PrraTICALLy. 

1538 in R. G. Marsden Seé. PZ. Crt. Adit. (1894) I. 73 One 
Walter Soly..with certain maryners..came feloniously and 
piratuosly upon borde. 1549 in Burnet /Y/ést. Ref. (1681) 
II. Collect. Rec. 162 Divers Merchants.. have had their 
goods piratously robbed and taken, 

Piraya, variant of PERAJ, PIraANHA, 

Pirck, obs. form of PERK v.1 

Pire, v. Oés. exc. dia’, Alsog pyre. [ME. 
piren, identical in form and sense with LG. (in 
Brem. Whbch.) and E-Fris. Aven, of unknown origin, 

The same sense is expressed in mod. Eng. by PEER w., 
which is not known before 1590, ‘heir phonetic relation is 
difficult to understand; but cf. the pairs ike, eek, pike, 
peck, pipe, peep, pile, peel, also pike sb., peek, now peak, 
which present similar problems. Some have suggested that 
LG. piven was a variant of Aliren, pliren, with similar 
sense 5 but this is unlikely.] : ; 

intr. To look narrowly, esp. in order to dis- 
cern something indistinct or difficult to make out ; 


to peer. 

1390 GowER Conf III. 29 Riht so doth he, whan that he 
pireth [7zze tireth] And toteth on hire wommanhiede. 1399 
Lanct. Rich, Redeles ui. 48 Thanne cometh .. Anober 
proud partriche .. And preuyliche pirith till be dame passe. 
¢ 1400 Jeryn 552 Go vp..& loke, & in the asshis pire. did. 
1412 They herd all lis compleynt, pat petouse was to here, 
ffawnus in-to the Chirch pryuelych gan pire, 1854 Miss 
Baker Worthampt, Gloss., Pyring .. Always used incombina- 
tion with peeping, as, ‘peeping and pyring about’. ‘ Peep- 
ing and pyring into every body’s business’. 

Pire, var. Perry], Ods., pear-tree ; obs. f. Prer. 

Pirene, Pirenean, Piretheum, Pirethrum: 
sec Pyr-, Piriawe, obs. corrupt form of Partan, 

Pirie, variant of Perry 1, Ods., Pirie. 

Piriform, variant (ety:nologically correct) of 
PyrirorM. 1890 in Cent. Diet. 

|| Piri-piri (pie'ri,piorri). A Maoriname applied 


to several plants, esp. to Haloragis micrantha, a | 
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shrubby plant found in India, south-eastern Asia, 
Australia, and New Zealand; also to Acana Sai- 
gutsorba, used as tea and as a medicine, called by | 
the colonists by corruption dzddy-biddy. 

(In the former sense misprinted Ai7z-77ri (see A. Cunning- 
ham in Avxz. Vat. (fist, (1839) 11. 30), an error repeated in 
some dictionaries.) Boe 

1866 Treas. Bot. 567 s.v. [faloragis (Piri-jiri), 1880 VV. Z. 
Country Fral. X11. 195 (Morris s.v. Biddy.biddy), Piri-piri 
.. by the settlers las been..corrupted into bidiy-biddy... 
These tenacious burrs of the piri-piri. 1884 Mitcer Plant-2., 
Piri-jirieshrub. : 

Pirk‘e, obs. form of PERK sé.1 and v.1 

Pirl (paal, Se. pitr’l), vw. arch., Sc., and dial. 
Also 6 pirle, pyrl, 6-9 purl. [Origin not ascer- 
tained; perh. onomatopeeic: cf. PURL v.] 

L. ¢rans. To twist, wind, or spin (threads, fibres, 
or hairs) into a cord; in early use es. to twist 
or spin (gold or silver wire) into cord or ‘lace’; now 
esp. dial. to twist (horsehair) into fishing-lines, etc. 

1523 SKxeLton Garl. Laurel 796 Sum pirlyng of golde 
theyr work to encrease With fingers smale, and handis whyte 
as mylk. 1530 Patscr. 658/1, 1 pyrle wyer of golde or syluer, 
I wynde it upon a whele as sylke women do. 1556 J. HEy- 
woop Spider § F. xci. 39 But copwebs vpon copwebs : pirld 
inechcoste: All parts of windows to be so enboste; That no 
flie can passe, 1825 JamiEson, P7/,.2. To twist, twine, curl; 
as to twist horse-hair ito a fishing-line; Roxb., Clydes. 
1828 Moir Afansie Wauch xxvi, A bit daigh, half an ounse 
weight, pirled round wi’ the knuckles into a case. 1892 
Daily News 10 Nov. 2/2 The car of the Gold and Silver 
Wyre Drawers Company,.. men and women in the costume 
of James I. were engaged in wire-drawing, flatting, and 
spinning thread, purling bullion, weaving lace, embroidering, 
and lace-making, 1894 Northwind. Gloss., Purl, to twist 
between finger and thumb. Horsehair is purled thus in 
making snares for bird-catching in winter. 

2. To cause to revolve, to spin; to throw or toss 
with spinning motion. Also zz/r. To move with 


such motion, to revolve rapidly, to spin. 

1791 J. LEARMonT Poewzs 273 (E. D. D.) Cranreuch snow 
blaws pirlin' on the plain. 1805 J. Nicon Poems 1. 25 (Jam.) 
Cauld December’s pirlin drift Maks Winter fierce an’ snell 
come. 1808 JamiEson, Pird, v.n. to whirl. 1880 /écd. (uew 
ed.)s.v., Pirlup the pennies. [1886 E-wortuy Ii”. Somerset 
Word-bk., Pirdle, to cause to spin. ‘Let me pirdle the top, 
I'll show thee how to make’n go.’} 


3. intr. To curl; ‘to ripple as the surface of a body 
of water under a slight wind’. (Jamieson 1808.) 
Hence Pirled ///. a., twisted, twined, spun into 


a thread or lace. 7 

c¢ 1500 Mepwatt Nature (Brandl) 763 Then yt cryspeth 
and sbyneth as bryght as any pyrled gold. 1520 in Arche- 
ologia LIII. 17 A corporax case and the corporax of gold 
pyrlled and crymyssynn velvet. 1583 Rates of Customs 
Dvij, Pirled lace called cantelet lace of thred the groce 
iis. vid. 1583 Stupses Anat. Abus. 1. (1879) 71 Some with 
purled lace so cloyd. F 

Pirl, sb. Sc. [f. prec. vb.] a. A twist, curl. 
b. A fine curl or ripple on the surface of water. 

1825 Jamieson s.v., ‘There's a pirl on the water.’ 1838 
Hoae Sales (1866) 150 (E. D. D.) Wi’ the pirl bein’ awa’, the 
pool was as clear as crystal. 1880 Jamieson, Pi7/..2. Twist, 
twine, curl; as ‘ That line has na the richt pirl,' Clydes. 

Pirl, obs. or dial. form of Pury sb. and z. 

Pirlicue, pirlie-, variants of PURLICUE. 

Pirliewinkles: see PILLIWINKS. 

+ Pirn, 52.1 Obs. rare—. [perh. metathesis of 
prin, prene, PREEN, a pin.] ?A pointed twig or 
branch; ?a thorn or spine. 

ax1400-50 Alexander 4981 Pai fande a ferly faire tre 
quare-on na frute groued, Was void of all hire verdure & 
vacant of leues,..With-outen bark oupir bast full of bare 


pirnes. 
Pirn (pain, Sc. pir), 54.2 Now Sc. and dial. 


Forms: 5-6 pirne, pyrne, 8 pyrn, 6- pirn, (9 
dial, pirm). [Origin uncertain. 

Jamieson points out that in sense 1 ‘it is sometimes called 
a broach’ (cf. Broacu sé. 4),and may thus be, like Pirn sd.!, 
a metathetic form of Ariz, PREEN; but the latter has existed 
in Sc. since 14th c. as prene, prein, preven, and there is no 
evidence of any contact or confusion between the two words.} 

I, A small cylinder on which thread or yarn is 
wound, formerly made of a hollow reed or quill, 
but now usually of turned wood or iron, with an 
axial bore for mounting on a spindle when wind- 
ing; a weaver’s bobbin, spool, or reel, 

(Cf. the synonym Srpoo1, the orig. sense of which appears 
to have been gzi?/ or hollow reed.) 

¢1440 Prowup. Parv. 402/1 Pyrne, of a webstarys loome, 
panus {an error reproduced by Palsgrave}, 1474 Acc. Ld. 
High Treas. Scot. 1. 25 \tem viij pirnis of gold for the 
sammyn harnessing, price of the pirne xs.; summa iiij li, 
1soz /éid. II. 289 Item..for xv pirn of gold. 1700 Sir 
A. Batrour Zeé¢¢. 210 In the Highest Storie there are In- 
numerable Pirns of Silk. 1792 Statist. Acc. Scot. 11. 510 
Fit..to earn their bread at ne the women by spinning, 
and the men by filling pirns, (rolling up yarn upon lake 
reeds, cut in small pieces for the shuttle), 1829 E. Irvinc 
Times of Martyrs in Auniversary 283 Her spinning wheel 
..-having no heck, but a moveable eye which was carried 
along the pirn by a heart-motion. 1831 W. Patrick Plauts 82 
The stalks [of Avundo Phragmites] were formerly used for 
making weaver's pirns. 1844 G. Dovp 7extile Manuf vii. 
217. 1899 Crockett A7¢t Kennedy 175 A load of birchwood 
to be transformed into bobbins and pirns. 

b. Phrases. (Sc.) 

To wiud any one a pirn, to plan trouble for or injury to 
one, get one into difficulty; to wind (oneself) a bonuy 
(guecr) pirn, to get into a difficulty or entanglement; ax 


PIRNIE. 


illfavoured (winded) pirn,a troublesome or complicated 
business; ¢o ravel one's pirns, to cause one trouble or 
anxiety: to redd (unwind) a ravelled piri, to clear up a 
tangled matter or difficulty, to get clear of anentanglement; 
to wind (up) one's pirn, to make an end, have done. 

1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. (Rolls) I. 201 ‘Throw sic dis- 
plesour he hes wynd him ane pirne. 1638 in Lang A7s¢. 
Seot. (1904) III. ii 48 [Argyll is said to have advised 
Charles to keep him [Lorne] in England or else he would 
wind him a pirn). 1718 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. i. xv, 
Ise wind ye a pirn, To reel some day. 17.. Se. 7/aggis 161 
(E. D. D.) I'll just wind up iny pirn, and hae done with a 
remark or sae. 1787 SHirrers Yamie & Bess u.ii, Ere ye 
get loose, ye’ll redd a ravell’d pirn. 1818 Scott Hob Roy 
xxiii, Ye'll spin and wind yoursell a bonny pirn. 1828 — 
FM. Perth xxv, By the ‘Thane's Cross, inan,..this is an 
ill-favoured pirn to wind, 1893 STEVENSON Catriona xxiii. 
282, I shall have a fine ravelled pirn to unwind. 

c. Arce] of sewing cotton, a bobbin or spool. 
(A common name in Sc.) 

18z0 [Known to be in use in Hawick]. 1887 D. Grant 
Scotch Stories 64 Gin a customer ca’d for a penny pirn. 

+ 2. cransf. The yarn wound upon the pirn 
(ready for the shuttle); also, as much as a pirn 
holds, a pimful. ? Ods. rare. 

(Cf. 1474, 1502 in 1.) 1710 Ruppiman Gloss. Douglas 
JE nets s.v. Pyrnit, Vhe Women and Weavers [of Scotland] 
call a small parcel of yarn put on a broach (as they name 
it), or as much as is put into the shuttle at once, a Pyrn, 
but most commonly the stick on which itis put passes under 
that name. 1842 Francis Dict, Arts, Pirn, the wound yarn 
that is on a weaver’s shuttle. 

3. Any device or machine resembling a reel, or 
used for winding; esf. a fishing-reel. 

1782 Sir J. Sincrair Observ. Se. Dial. 159 A pirn (for 
angling),a wheel. 1793 Forpycein PALL Trans. LXXXIV. 
17 The curvature of the wire, acquired by its being wound 
round a pirn, was not entirely unfolded for some months. 
1833 J. S. Sanps Poems Ser. 1. 78 (E. D. D.) Auld Jacob's 
statt and fishing pirn, 1839 T.C, Hortanp Brit. Angler's 
Maun. i. (1841) 6 A winch or reel, is used for running-tackle, 
and is generally made of brass, but 1 have seen them in 
Scotland made of wood, where they are called pirns. c 1850 
W. Granam in R. Ford Harp Perth. (1893) 149, I wauken‘d 
bricht, To my pirn wildlyskirlin'’. 1900 C, Murray //ame- 
with 3 Hear the whirr o’ the miller's pirn. 1903 /estv. 
Gaz. 8 Apr. 2/2 A primitive contrivance of a hand-wheel, 
three pirns—a man, a woman, and two boys twisting green 
rushes into ropes. ; 

+4. An unevenness or ‘ cockle’ in the surface of 
a piece of cloth, caused by difference in the yarns 


composing it. Obs, rare. 

(‘ They still say in Angus, that a web is all pirned, when 
woven with unequal yarn‘ (Jamieson).] 

1733, P. Linpsay 7nterest Scot. 166 We should have no 
more bad Cloth, nor any Cloth disliklied by Bars, Strips, or 
Pirns, occasioned by putting different Kinds of Yarn. .in the 
same piece. E ; ; 

5. atirib. and Comb., as pirn-winder, -winding; 
pirn-cage (see quot.); pirn-cap, a wooden bowl 
used by weavers to hold their quills (Jamieson) ; 
pirn-girnel, a box for holding pirns while they 
are being filled; pirn-house, a weaving shed ; 
pirn-stick, a wooden spit or spindle on which the 
quill (pir) is placed while the yarn put on it in 
spinning is reeled off; pirn-wheel, a wheel for 
winding thread on bobbins; pirn-wife, a woman 


who fills pirns with yarn, 

1880 Antrim & Down Gloss., *Pirn cage, an arrangement 
of pins standing up from a square fiame, in which ‘ pirns’ 
or bobbins are stuck—used in power-loom factories. 1867 
Eten Jounston Poems 129 Nae mair in oor *pirn-house 
Ye'll hunt the rats, nor catch a moose. 1894 [W. D. Latto] 
Tam Bodkin xxi. 216 My legs .. they're like *pirn-sticks 
buskit in breeks. 1896 G. Setoun #. Urquhart xxii. 226 
Women discussed it at their *pirn-wheels. 1895 A. PHitip 
Parish of Lougforgan x. 276 A good canny *pirn-winder... 
Her average wage from *pirn-winding was not more than 
two shillings a week. rg0x H/estni. Gaz. 8 Feb. 2/1 ‘ Pirn- 
winding ’, an accessory trade to hand-loom weaving, will, no 
doubt, die with the present workers, 

Pirn, sé.2 dial. Alsopurn. A twitch for horses, 


etc.: see quots, 

1846 Brockett WV. C. Gloss., Purn, the same as Twitch,.. 
Twitch, an instrument applied to the nose of a vicious horse, 
to make it stand still during..shoeing. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., 
Piru, a stick with a loop of cord for twisting on the nose of 
a refractory horse. P77xs,a kind of ring for a vicious cow's 
nose. 1873 Swaledale Gloss., Piru, a stick with a noose at 
the end to hold an unruly horse. 

Pirn (pain),v. Sc. [app. f Prien sé.2] Found 
only in pa, pple. and ppl. adj. Pirned, interwoven 


with threads of different colours; striped ; brocaded. 
1494 Acc. Ld, High Treas. Scot. 1. 224 Crammacy sattin 
pirnit wyth gold. 1513 Douctas -#xeis 11. vil. 26 Riche 
wedis, Figurit and prynnit [ed. 1553 pyrnyt] al with goldin 
thredis, Zdéd. vin. iii. 168 Ane. .knychtly weyd, Pirnit and 
wovin full of fyn gold threyd. 1539 7uv. A. WVardr. (1815) 
33 Ane gowne of crainmasy velvot..lynit with pyrnit satyne. 
1710 Ruppiman Gloss. Douglas’ Afneis, Pyrnit, striped, 
woven with different colours. 1819 W. Tennant Papistry 
Storim'd (1827) 22 He..Tucks up his pyrnit tunic bra. 
Pirnie, pirny (p3‘sni), a. and sd.) Sc. [app. 
related to prec. vb. and to Prrn sd.2 sense 4.] 
A. adj. Of cloth: Striped with different colours. 
[ss1x Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot. IV. 253 The Kingis 
gouue of pyrne satyne of gold lynit with Koimany buge.] 
1697 CueLanp Jems 12 With Brogues, and Yrues, and 
pirnie Plaides, With good blew Bonnets on their Heads. 
17zt Ramsay “legy on Patie Birnie, The famous fiddler 
of Kinghorn..Tho’ baith his weeds and mirth were pirny. 
{Note. When a piece eet is wrought unequally, part 
coarse, and part fine, yarn of different colours, we call 


PIRNIE. 


it pirny, from the pirn.] 1865 Janet Hamitton Poems 192 
Crossing his ‘ pirnie’ plaid over his shoulders and chest. 


B. sé. A conical woollen nightcap, usually 


striped with different colours. 

‘Generally applied to those manufactured at Kilmarnock’ 
(Jamieson). 

1824 Macraccart Gallovid, Encycl. s.v.. A monkey .. 
leaped on to his shoulder, and plucked off his pirnie. 1858 
Simmonxpos Dict. Trade, Pirnie, a woollen nightcap made in 
Kilmarnock, of different colours or stripes. 1895 CrockeTT 
Bog-Myrtle & Peat 20 Tibbie was knitting at a reid pirnie 
for her father. | a 

Pirnie, pirny (p51ni), 53.2 Se 
of PIRN sé.¥ 

1776 C. Keitn Farmer's Ha' 5 The auld gudewife the 
pirney reels Wi’ tenty hand. 1879 J. WHITE Yottings 192 
(E. D. D.) Doon to the Leap I'll aften rin, Ricbt glad to 
hear my pirnie spin. 

Pirogue (pirdug). Also 7 pyrage, pyrogue, 
8-9 perioque, 9 perogue, periogue, piroque, 
peroque. See also Piracua. [a. F. pirogue 
(piro‘g), prob, from Galibi, the Carib dialect of 
Cayenne.] Another form of Prracua: still used 
in the same senses, but more widely diffused, and 
extended (under French influence) to the native 
canoes of various regions, and to kinds of open 
boats, with or without sails, locally used. 

(1665 C. pe Rocnerort L/ist. des Antilles 86 Grandes 
chaloupes qu’ils appellent pyraugues.] 1666 J. Davies //isé. 
Caribby {sles 39 ‘Vhe Canbbians will of one trunk make 
those long shallops called pyrages. 1698 Frocer Voy. 66 
Pyrogues ..large Canoos, very long and made of one single 
tree, hollowed. 1777 Rogpertson //ist, Amer. (1796) II. iv. 
16t Their pirogues or war boats are so large as to carry forty 
or fifiy men. 1792 Mar. Ripprete Voy. A/adetra 85 ‘Vhis 
tree supplies the Caribs with wood for building their peri- 
oques or canoes, which they cut out of the trunk. 1807 
P. Gass Frn/. 12 The expedition was embarked on board a 
batteau and two periogues. 1808 Pike Sources Mississ. 1. 8 
Met two peroques full of Indians. 1828 Wesster, Prrogue. 
..In modern usage in America, a narrow ferry-boat carrying 
two masts and a lee-board. 1838 J. Hatt Notes West. 
‘States 218 The earliest improvement upon tbe canoe, was the 
Pirogue, an invention of the whites.. the pirogue has greater 
width and capacity, and is composed of several pieces of 
timber—as if the canoe was sawed in two equal sections, 
and a broad flat piece of timber inserted in the middle. x 
Domenecn Deserts N. Amer. 11. 276 Canoes are of three 
sorts: piroques, made of the stem of a single tree; small 
boats lined with buffalo hide..; and lastly the canoe pro- 
perly so called. 1885 tr. de Brazza in Pall Alall G. 
3 Sept. 6/2 It was impossible..to ascend the Ogowai with- 
out the aid of the natives to pilot our pirogues in the rapids. 
3889 /larper's Alag. Nov. 851/1 She is what they call a 
pirogue here (West Indies].., she has a long narrow hull, 
two masts, no deck: she has usually a crew of five, and can 
Carry thirty barrels of tafia. 1893 J. Focerty Fuanita I. 96 
A number of black canvas-covered canoes, locally [W. coast 
of Ireland] called ‘ pirogues ’, 

+ Pirot. ds. [a. F. pivot (Cotgr.): cf. Pnpock.] 

1611 Cotcr., Pirot, the Pirot, or Hag-fish; a kind of long 
shell-fish. 1686 Piotr: Staffordsh. 250 A sort of Solenes 
(which the Venetians call Cafe Jonge, and the English 
Pirot)..a kind of Shell fish deep bedded in a solid rock. 

Pirotte, obs. form of Pirate. 

Pirouette (pire), 54. Also 8 pi-, pyroet. 
[a. F. pirouette spinning top, child’s windmill or 
whirligig, teetotum, pirouette in dancing or riding 
(rsthe. in Littré); in OF. also in mase. form 
piroct, pirouetl (15the.), whence prroef in Bailey. 
A parallel dim. is Buargundian prroue//e tectotum 
(Littré) ; Guernsey has the simpler form Jirozze 
a whirligig or little wheel (Métivicr). Lvidently 
from same source as It. piruolo, prrolo ‘top, gig, 
twirle ’, also ‘a woodden peg or pinne for an in- 
strument of musike’ (Florio), cf. pra, pirlo ‘a 
childes top, gig, or twirle’ (FI.). 

The It. piruolo, pirolo is in form a dim. of a form *firo: 
cf. Roman dial. frro a plug (Diez), whence the It. aug- 
mentative f/roue ‘a pin or peg of iron’ (Fl). If such was 
the origin, the sense ‘pin or peg’ app. gave that of ‘ peg- 
top’ and ‘teetotum’, as in Fr., from the idea of the motion 
of which arouse the other senses.] 

1. The act of spinning round on one foot, or on 
the point of the toe, as performed by ballet-dancers. 

1706 P. Siris Art of Dancing 42 A Table of Pirouettes. 
(/éid. Fig. 13, To Pirouetter, or Whirl about on the two 
Points of the Toes half-round.] 1813 Jerrrey Zs, (1844) 
1. 333 Making pirouettes round his ehatiber, or indulging 
in other feats of activity. 1822 Hazutr 7 ad/e-t. 11. xii. 277 
A Columbine practising a pirouette in sober sadness, 1846 
Patterson Zoo/. 34 A rotation which would put to shame 
the most finished pirouettes of the opera-dancer. 1875 Jas. 
Grant One of the ‘600’ I. vi. 89 Berkeley..made a species 
of pirouette on the brass heels of his glazed boots. 

2. In the manége: see quots. 

1727-41 Cuambers Cycl., Pironette, Pyroet, in the manage, 
a turnor circumvolution which a hoise makes, without 
changing his ground. /:vouettes are either of one tread or 
Piste, or of two, 1730-6 Baitey (folio), Piroet. 1775 in Asu: 
and in mod. Dicts, 1847 W. Irvine in Life & Lett. (1864) 
IV. 20 He is rathey skittish also, and has laid my coachman 
in the dust by one of hts pirouettes. 

Pirouette (pirzjet), v. [a. F. pevouetter, f. 
pirouette; see prec.] intr. To dance a pirouette, 
spin or whirl on the point of the toe; to move with 
a whirling motion. Also fig. 

(1706: see prec. 1.] 1822 T. Mitcuete Arrstoph. 11. 318 
See, the king of the shell-fish advancing,..pirouetting and 
dancing! 1834 Lucycl Brit. (ed. 7) VI. 504 Volting 
demi-volting, pirouetting, parrying with and opposing the 
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left hand, are manceuvres now totally disused in fencing. 
1868 Jorn, Star 28 Mar., To pirouette in combustible gauze 
before the footlights. 1872 Baker Nile Tridut. vii. 133 
After pirouetting in several strong whirlpools..we at length 
arrived. 1894 Barinc-Goutp Queen of L. 1. 8 To. .pirouette 
at the apex of his loftiest elocution. 

Hence Piroue-tting vd/, sb. and ff/. a.; also 
Pirouetter, one who pirouettes; Piroue'ttism, 
Piroue'ttiveness, so7ce-wads., disposition for or 
habit of pirouetting, 

1839 Blackw. Mag. XLVI. 533 A bitterness seldom 
exercised towards the pirouettism of a lawyer. 1844 /did. 
LV. 295/1 A_professor’s chair for the improvement of 
pirouetters. /d7d.297 The boss of pirouettiveness is strangely 
wanting in buman conformation. 1840 Barnam /ngol. Leg. 
Ser. 1. Hatches’ Frolic, Such lofty curvetting, And grand 
pirouetting. 1864 Kxicut Passages Work. Life |. viii. 286 
His slovenly dress, his pirouetting walk. 1878 T. Haroy 
Return of Native w. iti, She began to envy tbose pirouetters. 

Pirr (pir), sb.1 Sc. dia/. Also 7 pir, 9 pirrhe. 
(app. onomatopeeic: cf. Prrriz.] A ruffling breeze 
of wind. 

1665 Sir J. Lavoer Jrué. (S.H.S.) 19 A little pir of wind 
that rose. 1825 JAMIESON s.v., ‘ There's a fine pirr of wind.’ 
1894 J. Gepnie /ringes of Fife 134 ‘Vo sigh..in vain for a 
‘pirrhe’ of wind. 

b. A state of agitation or excitement; a flurry. 

1856 G. Henoerson Pop. Rhymes 127 When one is in a 
pirr about things which do not go well. 

Pirr, 5.2. Also pirre,purre. [Onomatopcic, 
imitating the hoarse cry of the birds.] a. A local 
name of the Tern: see Pirr-MAw. b. The Black- 
headed Gull (Larus rudibundus). rare. 

1824 MactacGart Gallowid. Encycl, (1876) 383 Pir, ..is 
also a sea-fowl with a long tail and black head, .. wbenever 
it sees any small fish or fry, dives down .. on them, crying 
‘pirr!’ 1875 LanosBorouGn Arran 401 The numerous 
Cumbrae pirres have been destroyed or driven away. 1880 
Antrim & Down Glss., Purre, two sea birds, the tern and 
the black-headed gull. 1898 MacManus Seud of Road 195 
The centre of the lake where the many hundred white 
pirrs now circled, and called. 


Pirr, v. Sc. [Onomatopeic: goes with Pirr 
56.1] intr. a. Of the wind : To blow as a steady 
breeze. b. Of persons or animals: To drive, ride, 
or run rapidly; cf. whirr. Hence Pi'rring ff/. a. 

1819 W. Tennant afpistry Storm'd (1827) 62 Careerin’ on 
the pirrin’ breeze, A greedy gled. 1852 Mas. Cartyte Lets. 
I. 171 Nothing could be more pleasant than so pirring 
through quiet roads [ina gig]. 6rd. 172 We bowed to each 
otber..and I pirred on. 

+ Pirre. 0s. rare. [app. from the accom- 
panying sound.] Difficulty in breathing ; asthma. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. &, ur. xv. (Tollem. MS.), As 
in hem pat haue pe pirre and styflles and ben pursyf and 
pikke brepid [L. ut patet in asthinaticis et anhelosis). 

Pirre, var, PERniE Os., jewellery; var. Pirr sd.2 

Pirre, pirrey, obs. ff. Perry 2 (the beverage). 

Pirrhick, Pirrite, obs. ff. Pyrraic, Pyrite. 

Pirrie, pirry (pi‘ri). Now only dia/, Forms: 
5-6 pyry, pyrie, 5-7 pery, 6 pyrry, -ye, -ie, 
piris, pierie, pierrie, perrye, -ie, 6-7 pirrie, 
pirry, perry: 9 . and ¢. dia/. perry; also 2. 
parry, -ey. [app. onomatopaic. 

Cf. Pirr sé.!, also the later Berry sé.', and its suggested 
relationship to irr. All these words are apparently 
natural oral expressions of the action of such a wind. 
Gael. prorradh (pirray), genitive piorraidh (pitrai) ‘a 
squall or blast’ is app. a parallel formation ; it appears to 
have no root in Celtic, and could scarcely have originated 
the Eng. word, of which the earliest examples belong to 
East Anglia, where it is still in native use.] 

A blast of wind; a squall; a stulden storm of 
wind, ‘half a gale’. In mod. dial. use also, A 
stidden scudding rain. 

¢ 1420 Lync. Assembly of Gods 126 With a sodeyn pyry, 
he lappyd hem in care. ¢1440 (romp. Parv. 401/2 Pyry, 
or storme, zimbus. 261500 Cov. Corp, Christi Plays 8/226 
i! fryndis, ther cam a pyrie of wynd with a myst suddenly. 
1531 ELyot Gov. 1. xvii, Aferde of pirries or great stormes. 
1559 W. Cuxnincuiam Cosmogr, Glasse Pref. 5 In sayling, 
thou shalt not..feare Peries and great windes. . 1610 
Hottasp Camden's Brit, (1637) 307 Hee .. was with a 
contrary pirrie carried violently into Normandie. c 1630 
Risvon Suv. Devon § 315 (1810) 328 It suffered a kind of 
inundation. .at a spring tide, driven by a very strong perry. 
1865 W. Wuirte £. Zag. 1. 92 ‘If we cu’d only hev a perry 
wind’, says the Captain... A perry wind is half a gale. 

b. fig. A ‘breeze’ or storm in the social or 
political atmosphere. 

1536 St. Papers Hen. V1/1, 11. 312 He pratith, and is so 
proude, ..that he can not fayll to perish himself in the pyry. 
1565 Satir. Poems Reform. i. 178 Nor Hamilton cold have 
no hope to hold hisseate, Nor yett Argile to abide the 
court; the pirrye was to greate. 1600 W. Watson Deca- 
cordon{1602) 126 There arose such a huffing perrieagainst me. 

Pirrie, obs. form of Perry 2 (beverage). 

Pirr-maw (p3*1:m9). Also 8-9 pyr-, 9 purre-. 
[f. Pirr sé.2 + Maw sé.3] A local name of the 
Common Tern (Sterna fluviatilis) and of the 
Roseate Tern (.S. dougad/2). 

1744 C. Smiru County Down 131 Sea Fowl, as the Gull 
and Pyrmaw, who build in the Rocks. 1880 Antrim «& 
Down Gloss., Pirre-maw, the tern, Jbid., Pyrmaw,a sea 
bird, probably the tern or ‘purre’, 1885 Swainson Prov, 
Names Brit. Birds 203 Roseate tern,.. Purre maw (Carrick- 
fergus). From their hoarse cry. 

Pirrosyn, variant of PERROSIN Ods. 

Pirry, variant of Perry ! Oés., pear-tree. 


PISCARY. 
+ Pirwike, -wycke, obs. ff. PERUKE, PERIWIG. 


1538 Exyot, Gaderus,..a pirwike. 1552 Huvoet, Pirwycke, 
galerus. 

Pirwync’e, obs. f. PERIWINKLE 2 (the mollusc), 

Piry\e, var. Peery, Perry!; obs. f. Perry 2, 

Pisa (pi'z4). Name ofacity in Italy. In quot. 
applied to a Pisan dagger or poniard (o0és.). 

az6z5 Fretcner & Mass. Cust. Country u. iii, The 
difference between a Spanish rapier And your pure fésa. 

|| Pis aller (przale). [F., lit. ‘go woist’.] The 
worst that can be, or can happen; what one would 
do, take, choose, etc., in the event of things coming 
to the worst ; what one accepts when one can do 
no better; a do-no-better, a last resource. 

1676 Etnereoce Jian of Modes. i, Dorimant, when did 
you see your fis-ad/ev, as you call her, Mrs. Loveit? 1800 
Mar. Encewortn Sclinda (1832) 11. xxv. 158 She was in- 
capable of the meanness of retaining a lover as a pis-adl/er. 
1808 “Edin. Rev. XI. 438 A balance of trade paid in 
the precious metals, is the fis-ad/er of foreign commerce. 
17 Disraeii Tancred 1. i, As a pis aller one might put up 
with him. 1874 Mortey Compromise ii. 63 To me the 
history of mankind is a huge f7s-ad/er..a prodigious waste- 
ful experiment. 

+ Pisane. Obs. Forms: 4 pe-, pusen, pysan, 
4-5 pe-, pusane, 5 pesayn, pys-, puisane, pys- 
san, pisan, pissand, 5 6 pesan, pissan(e. [a. 
OF, pisatnne, pizane adj. fem. of pisain, fizain 
Pisan, qualifying gorgerette, helme, etc. Ct. dast- 
netinm Pisanunt (Du Cange).}] <A piece of armour 
to protect the upper part of the chest and neck, 

13.. A. Adis. 3697 Indiens, and Emaniens, Witb swordes, 
lances, and pesens (v. 7. pensels]. 13.. Coer de L. 321 He bare 
away halfe hys schelde Hys pusen therwith gan gon, 13.. 
Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 204 Ne no pysan, ne no plate Fae pented 
toarmes. a 1400 Sir Perc. 1722 He hitt hym evene one the 
nekk-bane Tburgh ventale and pesane. c1400 Laud 77ray- 
Bk. 4429 He brast his Pisan and his coloret. /. 12603 
At him he schet And hitte him In his gorget, That it 3ede 
thorow his pesayn. ¢1420 Anturs of Arth. xlv, He girdus 
to Syr Gauane, Throshe ventaylle and pusane [z. 7. pesayne]. 
¢1470 Henry Hadlace u. 111 The thrid he straik throuch 
his pissand of maile. /d/d. 1x. 1104 Throu pissanis stuff in 
sondyr strak the swyr. 1537 dec. La. High Treas. Scot. 
V1. 336 Deliverit to the Kingis grace,..ane pissane of mail3e 
and ane hudskule. 


|| Pisang (pise'n). Also 7 pigan, pissan, 
pysangh. [Malay ‘ond a3 pisang.) The Malay 


name of the Banana, tormerly also in English use. 
Wild pisang, the name given to a S. African allied 
plant, Stre/tzta angusta. 

1652 J. Davies tr. A/andedslo's Trav. 134 The Country 
abounds .. specially in Fruits,.. Pissans, Oranges and 
Lemmons. 1671 Narporoucnu in Acc. Sev. late Voy. 1. 
(1694) 141, 6000 Coco-Nuts and roo Bundles of Pysanghs. 
181z Anne Piumtre tr. Lichtenustein's S. Africa 1. 1. xv. 
204 The Pisang river..has this name from the profusion of 
wild Pisang, .. s¢reditzia alla, that grows upon its banks. 

+b. attrib. Pisang fig,a banana; pisang-tree. 

1700 S. L. tr. Fryhe's Voy. E. Ind. 31 Little Vessels.. 
brought. .Coco’s, Pisang Figgs, which are a long kind of 
Figg. 1705 tr. Bosman’s Guinea 291 Much hath already 
been written concerning the Pisang-tree. 1745 P. THomas 
Anson's Voy. 333 Yhose most admired are the Pisang Figs. 

Pisanite (pi‘zinait). A/in. [ad. Ger. prsanzt, 
namcd 1860, after F. Pisani, who described it: sce 
-1TE!,] A hydrous sulphate of iron and copper, 
found in Turkey, in bright blue concretions. 

1861 Amer, Fru. Sc. Ser. us. XXXII. 366 Pisanite ..a 
cupreous variety of copperas from Turkey. 1868 Dana J/i1. 
(ed. 5) 646 Pisanite, ..occurs with chalcopyrite at a copper 
nine in the interior of Turkey. 

Pisasphalt, erron. form of PIsSASPHALT, 

+ Piscage. Obs. xare—'. [ad. med.L. fpisca- 


gium (for *piscaticzmnt), {. piscare to fish, after OF, 


pesthage fishing, f. feschier to fish; see -AGE.] 
Right of fishing. 
1610 W. ForkincHam Art of Survey i. iv. 70 Wrecks, 
Swannage, Warrenage, Commonage, Piscage. 
Piscary! (piskari). (Also 7 pischary.) [ad. 
med.L. prscarfa fishing rights, neut. pl. of L. 


| piscarius adj., belonging to fishing, f. pescés fish.] 


1. The right of fishing (as a thing owned). Now 
usually in phr. conznzon of piscary: see quot. 1880. 

1474 Nollsof Parit. V1.166/2 Markettes, Warens, Piscaries, 
Fre Customes. 1607 Cowett /uterpr., Piscarie ( piscaria), 
..signifieth in our common lawe, a libertie of fishing in an 
other inmans waters. 1766 Pracxsrone Comm, 1. xvi. 261 
That the eyotts or little islands, arising in any part of the 
river, shall be the property of him who owneth the piscaryand 
the soil. 1837 Macautay £ss., Bacon (1887) 377 That the 
most profound thinker..of the age. .confounded the right of 
free fishery with that of common of piscary. 1880 WiLLiAMs 
Rights of Common 259 Common of piscary is a liberty of 
fishing in another man's water, in common with the owner 
of the soil, and perhaps also with others, who may be entitled 
to the same right. , 

2. A place where fish may be caught; a fishing- 


ground, fishery. 

a 1625 Sir H. Fincn Law (1636) 136 There is no distresse 
but vpon Land in demesne, neither could a distresse be 
taken vpon a Piscary, but that it containeth land and 
demesnes. 1628 Coxe On Litt. 198 Breaking their Closes, 
.. cutting their woods, .. fishing in tbeir Piscbary [/*. pis- 
cbariel. 1714 Scroccs Courts-deet (ed. 3) 161 If a Copy- 
holder convert Part of the Land into a Piscary it’s a 
Forfeiture. 1866 Rocers Agric. & Prices |}. xxiv. 610 
Fishermen licensed to angle or net parts of tbe piscary. 
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PISCARY. 


+b. A fish-market. Ods. rare—°. 

[x605 B. Jonson Volpone v. iv, The small tenement... By 
the Piscaria.] 1706 Puiuips, Piscary, a Place where Fish 
is kept or sold, a Fish-market. ee ; 

3. atirib. or as adj, Of or pertaining to piscaries 
or to fishing. 

1869 Daily News 23 July, When the humbler tenants of 
presumed piscary properties were being impoverished. 1883 
fisheries Exhibé, Ca‘al, 273 The piscary laws and customs 
were severe, 

jp Biscary Obs a7arem on [ad mlemprscarecs ; 
sce prec.] A fisherman; a fishmonger. 

1656 BLount Glossogr., Piscary (piscarius),a fisher, or one 
that sels small fish. 

Piscash, variant of PEsHcusH, an offering. 

Piscation (piské!-fan). rare. [ad. L. pescatio- 
nem, n. of action f. pzscarz to fish, f. pzsczs a fish.] 
Fishing. 

1624 Br. Hatt Contempl., N. T. 11. iv, What is this divine 
Trade of ours then, but a spirituall Piscation? 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. viii. 32 Foure bookes of Cynegeticks 
or venation, five of Halieuticks or piscation. 1848 Blackw. 
Mag, LXIV. 96 He must not dream of rivalling.. Stoddart 
in the science of piscation. ; 

Piscato‘logy. rare. [irreg. f. L. fiscat-, ppl. 
stem of fzscavi to fish + -Locy.] The science of 
fishing ; in quot. evvow. = ichthyology. 

1867 Atwater Logic 217 Thus Ornithology, Piscatology, 
&c., under Zoology. 

| Piscator (piskéitgs, -21). [L. péscator, agent- 
n. from Péiscavi to fish.] A fisherman; an angler. 

1653 WALTON Angler ii. 40 Viator. My friend Piscator, 
you have kept time with my thoughts, for the Sun is just 
rising. 1688 R. Hotme Avmoury ui. xvi, (Roxb.) 79/2 
Instruments pertaineing to the Piscators science. 1904 
Athenzum 31 Dec. goi/x Extracts from ancient piscators 
and writers on fishing. 

Piscatorial (piskatdorial), a. [f. L. péscatdr7- 
us PISCATORY +-AL.] = PiscaTory 1, 

1828 Hawrmorne Faushazwe iii, A hook and line, a fish- 
spear, or any piscatorialinstrument of death! 1854 Putman 
(title) The Book of the Axe: containing a piscatorial de- 
scription of that Stream. 1883 J.C. Broomrietp Fisheries 
frei. 8 (Fish. Exhib, Publ.) To study the grandest specimen 
of piscatorial topography ever exhibited, in the official 
fishery map of the United States. 

Hence Piscatorialist, a professed angler; Pis- 
cato‘rially adv., in a piscatorial manner. So 
Piscato’rian sd., an angler; ad/.=PISCATORIAL ; 
Piscato'rical a. nonce-wd., dealing with pisca- 
torial matters; Piscato‘rious a. = PiscaToRy. 

1903 West. Gaz. 8 Aug. 8/1 Mr. Henry Walford Stubbin, 
a well-known *piscatorialist, died recently at Cheltenham. 
1824 in Spirit Pub. Frnls, (1823) 454 ‘The Lord Mayor's’ 
health was next proposed, *piscatorially. 1845 Blackw. 
Mag. LVIII. 475 He was..so piscatorially habilimented 
that there was no making out his order or degree. 1861 
J. H. Benner Winter Medit. 1. v. (1875) 134 The gentle 
art Is cultivated .. by many zealous native *piscatorians. 
1864 A. McKay Hist. Kilmarnock (1880) 11 That pisca- 
torian traveller, Franck. 1848 Blackw. Afag. UXII1. 382 
A *piscatorical page, in which we would have shown. .how 
. Silver fish are caught whose eyes are living gold. 1799 
Naval Chron. 1. 67 The *piscatorious, or. .fishing Frog. 

Piscatory (pi'skatari), a. (s6.)  [ad. L. pisca- 
tori-us adj., 1. piscalor fisher : see -ory 2,] 

1. Of or pertaining to fishers or to fishing. 

Piscatory ring, the signet ring worn by the pope as 
successor of St. Peter (cf. Matt. iv. 19, etc.). 

1633 P. Frercuer (¢i//e) The Purple Island. .together with 
Piscatorie Eclogs. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals mi. iit. 296 
The Pope dy’d.., and immediately the Piscatory Ring was 
broken by Cardinal Barharino. 1750 Jounson Rambler 
No. 36 ® 9 To substitute fishermen for shepherds, and 
derive his sentiments from the piscatory life. 1861 H. F. 
Hore in Afacm., Afag. V. 52 The gain to the piscatory 
interest would be immense. 1867 F. Francis Angling vi. 
(1880) 194 Piscatory heirlooms and relics. 

2. Employed in or addicted to fishing. 

1661 Lovett Hist, Anim. & Min. Introd., Sea gull, white, 
cinereous, piscatorie. 1836 W. Irvine Astoria I]. 271 The 
salmon, which are..as important to the piscatory tribes as 
are the buffaloes to the hunters of the prairies. 1882 Harfer's 
Mag. June 6 Yarmouth is piscatory..beyond description. 

4] 3. erro. Misused for Piscine a. 

1768 Foote Devil on 2 Sticks ur. Wks. 1799 11. 276 Certain 
animalculz, or piscatory entities, that insinuate themselves 
thro’ the pores into the blood, 1842 United Service Mag. 
1. 349 The upper part being human, the lower part, from 
the hips, piscatory. 

+B. ellipt. as sd. A play or the like dealing 
with the life of fishermen. (Cf. fastoral.) Obs. 

1631 P. FLETCHER (title) Sicelides, a Piscatory, as it hath 
beene Acted in Kings Colledge, in Cambridze. 

Piscence, piscens, obs. Sc. ff. PUISSANCE. 

|| Pisces (pi's/z). Also 4 pissis, 5 pisshes, 
pysces. [L. fiscés, pl. of piscés fish.] 

lL. Astron. The twelfth zodiacal constellation, the 
Fishes; also the twelfth sign of the Zodiac (origin- 
ally coincident with the constellation), which the 


sun enters about the 20th of February. 

1391 Cuaucer Astro, uu. § 40 Also the degree..was in 
the furst degree of pisces. c¢1400 Destr. Trey 4039 The sun 
.. Passyng fro pisshes vnder playn course. 1797 Zncycé. 
Brit. (ed. 3) 11. 532/2 On the parallel of London, as much 
of the ecliptic rises about Pisces and Aries in two hours as 
the moon goes through in six days. 1868 Lockyer Elem. 
Astron, vii. 265 In the time of Hipparchus—zo0oo years 
ago—the Sun at the vernal equinox was in the constellation 
Aries; now-a-days it ts in the constellation Pisces. 


! 
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2. Zool. Fishes, as a Class of Vertebrata. 

1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) xxv. heading, 
Pisces (fishes). 1873 J. Geikte Gt. /ce Age 525 Class: Pisces. 

Pisch(e, obs. Sc. form of Piss. 

Piscicapture (pi'sike:ptits). Amorous or 
affected. [f. L. pisct-s fish + caftiira Capture.] 
The catching of fish. 

1862 Russet, Diary North & South (1863) 1. xix. 206 The 
delights of piscicapture. 1878 Standard 21 Oct. 5/x 
‘Snatching ’is a form of illicit piscicapture for which it is 
impossible to entertain.. sympathy. 1881 J. Payn //ua. 
Stories 298 Instruments of piscjcapture. 

Hence Piscica’pturist, a catcher of fish. 

31881 Brackmore Christowell xxviii, On the part of the 
piscicapturists (for a fish is not to be called a fish now, and 
everything connected with hin is pisci- something), 

+ Piscicle. Obs. rare. [ad. L. fiscicul-us, dim. 
of pisczs fish: see -IcLE.] A little fish. 

1657 TomLinson Renou's Disp. 459 Neither bones nor part 
of the Piscicle. 1661 in Biount Glossogr. (ed. 2). 

Piscicolous (pisikélas), a. [f. L. piscz-s fish 
+ -col-a inhabitant + -ous.] (See quot. 1895.) 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Piscicolous, «. 
parasitic upon fishes. ae . 

Piscicultural (pisiko Ititiral), a. [f. next + 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to pisciculture. Hence 
Piscicu'lturally adv., in respect of pisciculture. 

1862 Cornh. Mag. V. 196 Before the piscicultural era. 
1882 Nature XXVI. 475 The ease with which all kinds of 
fish can be treated pisciculturally. 1887 Afanch. xan. 
7 Feb. 5/5 Prof. Iluxley,a thoroughly practical authority on 
all piscicultural questions. 

Pisciculture (pisikz:ltit). [f L. pzsci-s 
fish + cudteera CULTURE. Cf. F. piscicudture (Dict. 
Acad. 1878).] The breeding, rearing, and preser- 
vation of (living) fish by artificial means. 

1859 Ldin. Rev, CIX. 304 The new arrangeinents for the 
protection of salmon, and for pisciculture, in imitation of 
the French practise. 1859 Tennent Ceylon II. 1x. vii. 562 
The pearl-oyster may he brought within the domain of pisci- 
culture. 1866 Rocers Agric. & Prices 1. xxiv. 608 The 
monks were said to have been skilled in pisciculture. 

Pisciculturist (pisika'ltitirist), [See -1st.] 
A person engaged or interested in pisciculture. 

1862 Lllustr. Lond. News 11 Jan. 50/3 M. Coste, tlie pisci- 
culturist. 1868 Pearp IWVater-farm. 1. 3 They were still 
immeasurably behind the pisciculturists of to-day. 1881 
Standard 10 Sept. 2/1 A practical pisciculturist, and an 
enthusiast in all matters relating to fish and fisheries. 

Piscifauna (pisifo‘na). ff. L. pésc7-s fish 
+ Kauna.] Collective term for the native fishes 
(of any district or country) ; the fish-fauna. 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Piscifauna,.. 
the fish-Fauna of a region. Hae 

Pisciform (pi'siffim), a. [f. L. péscz-s fish + 
-ForM.] Having the form ofa fish. 

1828 Stark Llem, Nat. Hist. 1. 160 Order X.—Cetacea. 
Rody pisciform, terminated by a caudal appendage. 1875 
Hoxrey in Eyxcycl. Brit. 1. 768/2 The embryo, when 
hatched, is pisciform and apodal. 

Piscina (pisina, pisaind). Pl. -#@, -as. [a. 
L. piscina a fishpond, bathing-pool, tank, in med. 
L. in sense 2, It., Sp., Py piscina, f. piscis fish.] 

1. A fishpond; a pond, basin, or pool; among 
the ancient Romans, a public or private pond for 
bathing or swimming. 

1s99 Haxcuyt Voy. II. 1. 153 Also the piscina or fishpoole 
where the sicke folkes were healed. 1644 Exvetyn Diary 
to Nov., Piscinas or stews for fish. 1717 BerKELey Tour 
in ftaly Wks. 1871 IV. 576, 1 saw likewise the ruins of a 
piscina, or receptacle for water. 1832 Geri Ponpetana I. 
v. 82 The roof of the natatorium or piscina of the baths. 
1854 Cut. E.pe Warren tr. de Saulcy’s Journ. Round Dead 
Sea II. 307 The largest and most important of all the piscinas 
of Jerusalem. a@1878 Sir G. G. Scott Lect. Archit, (1879) 
II. 154 The covered tanks or piscina: of the ancients. : 

2. £ccl. A perforated stone basin for carrying 
away the water used in rinsing the chalice and the 
hands of the priest ; generally placed in a niche on 
the south side of the altar, though sometimes pro- 
jecting from the face of the wall or supported on 
a short column. Also aétrzd, 

1793 Gentl. Alag. LXIII. 1. 422/1 In its South wall a 
piscina and locker. 1839 SroneHouse A xholme 226 The 
fenestella, or small niche, contained a vessel, bason, or piscina, 
for washing the hands. 1874 MickcteiHwaite Jod. Par. 
Churches 132 The piscina is a sink or drain, through which 
the water used in several ablutions is poured away. 1904 
Atheneum g Apr. 473/2 The piscina niches are numerous.. 
but present no very special features, 

b. Applied to a holy-water basin or stoup. rare. 

1812 Gentl, AJag. UXXXII. 1. 315/2 Against the E. side 
are two piscine: for holy water in the wall. 

Hence Piscina) (pitsinal) a. (va7ze—°) [ad. mod. 
L. Piscindlis], pertaining to a fishpond or piscina. 

1656 in Blount Glossugr.: and in subsequent dicts, 

Piscine (pisin, pisi‘n), sé. Also 4-5 -ene. 
[a. OF., F. fzscize fishpond, bathing-pool, piscina, 
ad, L. piscina: see prec.] 

1. A natural or artificial reservoir for water ; 
a pool, pond; a bathing-pool; «= Piscina 1. 
Ods. from 16th till late in the 19th c. 

(In early use often applied to the Jiscina frobatica or 
Pool of Bethesda, and Pool of Siloam.) 

a1300 Cursor M. 13761 (Cott.) A water..pat es cald 
piscene [v. ». piscine] in pair lede, ¢1420 Lync. Commend. 
Our Lady 134 Thou misty arke, probatik piscyne. 1430-40 


PISGAH. 


— Bochas vim, xii. (1554) 183b, His fleshe renued and 
sodeinly made white By thrise washing in the freshe piscine. 
fbid, vit. xiii. (1558) 7 He was counsayled to make a great 
pyscyne With innocent blud of children yt wer pure. 1481 
Caxton Godefroy clxxii. 254 Fro the fontaynes without cam 
grete haboundaunce byconduytes, whiche descended in to ij 
pyscynes right grete by the temple, that one endureth yet in 
tothis day and is named probatica piscina. 1517 TorKincTon 
Pilgr. (1884) 38 Which condites serve all the Citee.., and 
fyll all the pyscynes. 1894 West, Gaz. 30 Apr. 2/1 Cured, 
according to current report, by bathing her foot in the 
piscine [at Lourdes}. 1894 J. R. Gasquet in Dublin Nev. 
Oct. 350 A few..came to ask if they might safely bathe in 
the piscines. 

2. = PISCINA 2. rare. 

1489 Caxton Doct. Sapience \xiv. (Windsor Cas. Copy), 
Yf to fore the consecracion a flye or loppe.. were founde in 
the chalyce, it ought to be caste in to the piscine and the 
chalyce ought to be wasshen. /ééd., The asshes & the 
wasshyng of the beeste to be put into the pyscyne. 1822 
Nares, Piscine or Piscina. 1883 Antiguary VIII. 211 
There is another piscine in the south wall of the church. 

Piscine (pisein), a. [f. L. féseds fish: see 
-INEJ.] Of, pertaining to, of the nature of, or 
characteristic of a fish or fishes. 

1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 240 Covered hy bituminous mar- 
lite, and with piscine remains. 1816 G. S. Faber Orig. 
Pagan [dol. 11). 34 Derceto was the piscine ship-goddess 
of the Syrians. 1854 Owen Shel. & Veeth in Orr's Circ. 
Se. 1. Org. Nat. 183 The piscine modification of the verte- 
brate skeleton. 1899 E. Cattow Old Loud. Tav. 1. 120 
Billingsgate, the great Walhalla of all things piscine. 

Piscinity (pisiniti). affected or humorous. [f. 
prec. +-1TY, after Azsmanzty, etce.] The quality or 
condition of being a fish; ‘fishhood ’. 

1865 Mitt Exam. Hamilton 426 We do not talk of the 
phznomena which accompany piscinity; we talk of the 
phznomena of fishes. 1865 Daily Tcl. 9 Aug., Our defini- 
tion of piscinity in general would be precisely that of a fish. 
1890 Cornh. Mag. Nov. 542 Pioneers of blind and phospho- 
rescent piscinity will fight with one another. 

Piscitarian (pisitée'rian). ?Azmorous nonce-wa, 
[f. L. péscz-s fish, after vegetarian.| A fishmonger, 

1880 Biackmore Mary Anerley x\vili, The Flamborough 
butcher once more subsided into a piscitarian. olf 

Piscivorous (pisi‘voras), a. [f. L. type *pzscz- 
vor-us (f. piscz-s fish + -vores devouring) + -oUS: 
cf. mod.F. pzsczvore.] Fish-cating; subsisting on 
fish ; ichthyophagous, 

1668 Witkins Xeal Char.155 Being generally Piscivorous, 
The Solan-goose kind. a xzosg Ray Creation (1714) 28 Which 
I have observed in many piscivorous birds. 1854 H. Mitcer 
Sch. & Sch. ii, (1857) 37 The piscivorous habits of the 
Cromarty folk. 1877 Coves Hur Anim. x. 313 The.. 
aquatic and highly piscivorous nature of the [otter]. 

+ Piscod, obs. form of PEASECOD. 

14.. 47S. Sloane 4 lf. 80 in MV. § Q. 3rd Ser. VI. 4/1 A note 
worme or a piscod worme. 

+ Pisco'se, a. Ods. rare. 


of fish: see -osE.] Fishy. 

1683-4 Rozinson in Phil. Trans. XXIX. 481 They livid 
upon Fish, and had a piscose ‘Taste, 

+ Pisculent, a. Obs. rave. [ad. L. piscelentus 
abounding in fish, f. féseés fish: see -ULENT.] 
Abounding in fish, full of fish. 

1656 Brouxt Glossoyr., Pisculent (piscudentus), full of 
fishes, or that may he fished. 166x J. Cuitprey Ariz, 
Baconica 104 The ‘Thames is more pisculent, or ful of fish 
then the Severn. 

Pise, obs. form of PIcE; variant of P1zE Ods. 

|| Pisé (pzze). [a. F. pisé, subst. use of pa. 
pple. of pzser to beat, pound (earth):—L. fisare, 
piusdre to beat, pound, stamp.] Stiff clay or 
earth kneaded, or mixed with gravel, used, esp. in 
France and some parts of England, for building 
cottages, walls, etc., by being rammed between 
boards which are removed as it hardens; also, 


a name for this mode of building. 

1797 H. Hottaxn in Com, Board Agric. 1. 387 The word 
piséis a technical Term..and it has been retained in this 
translation because it cannot be rendered by any adequate 
word in the English language. 31805 R. W. Dickson Pract. 
Agric. (1807) 1. 136 Building in what is termed /zsé, or 
simply by compressing well-wrought earth in moulds. 1852 
Wicoixs Embanking 32 A wali of pisé or rammed gravel in 
a frame might very judiciously be adopted for 2 or 3 feet of 
the centre of the hank. 1890 ‘ R. Botprewooo’ Sguatter's 
Dream vii, The new cottage which he had judiciously 
caused to he built of ‘ pisé’ or rammed earth, 

b. attrib. or adj., as pisé building, wall, work. 

1840 Cottager's Man, 30 in Libr. Usef. Knowl., f/usb. III, 
Walls..formed of earth in the fisé manner. 1849 Lcclesio- 
logist 1X. 217 We..think that what our correspondent calls 
Pisé building is common in Devonshire..and known by the 
name of cob-building. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech. 1714/1 
The best material for pisé-work is clay with small gravel- 
stones interposed through it. 

Pisette, ? Anglicized form of PESETA., 

1807 R. CumBertanp AZem. II. 151 We purchased three 
lamhs at the price of two pisettes apiece. 

Pisgah (pi'zga). [a. Heb. 1308 Pisgah ‘cleft’.] 
The name of a mountain east of Jordan, whence 
Moses was allowed to view the Promised Land 
(Deut. iii. 27); hence used allusively, esp. a//7726., 
as Pisgah glance, prospec, sight, view. 

[x605 W. Symonps (¢/¢/e) Pisgah Evangelica. By the Method 
of the Reuelation, presenting. .those Cananites ouer whom 
.-Tesus Christ and his. .Church shall triumph.] 1650 FULLER 
(éztle) Pisgah Sight of Palestine. 1701 Norris /etead World 
1, ii. 133 The top of owt philosophic Pisgah, whence the 


[ad. L. pzscds-zes full 


PISH. 


contemplative eye is saluted with the.. prospect of a bright 
and glorious world, 1829 Scott Diary 7 Mar. in Lockhart, 
This extrication of my affairs, though only a Pisgah prospect, 
occupies iny mind. 1865 Grote Plafo I. xvi. 472 We get 
only a Pisgah view of our promised adviser. . 

Pish (pif), 7#¢.and sé. See also Pusu int. (sd.). 
{A natural exclamation, ] 

A. int. An exclamation expressing contempt, 
impatience, or disgust. 

1sgz Nasne P. Peutlesse Cij, Pish, pish, what talke you 
of old age or balde pates? 1599 SHaks. Alen. I, tt. i. 43,44 
Nym, Pish. Pést. Pish for thee, Island dogge. 1611 Cotcr., 
Tarabin tarabas, an Interiection of interruption, like our 
pish pish, tut tut. 1672 Marvert Reh. Transp. t. 52 Pish, 
said J, that'snosuch great matter. 1708 T. Waro Eng. Ref 
(1716) 56 Pish, Pish, quoth Seymour in a Huff. 1845 James 
Smuggler U1. 178 Pish! you are a fool, young man. 

B. sé. The utterance of thtsexclamation. +} Zo 
make a pish at or of,to treat with contempt. a¢¢rzé., 
as + pish-monger (humorons, after_/sh-monger). 

1594 NasHr Terrors Vt. Wks. ‘Grosart) III. 251 All receipts 
and authors yon can name he syllogizeth of, and makes a pish 
at. 1600 HoLtanp Lizy xxxvu. xxxv. 965 Those matiers..the 
Romanes made a pish at, and lightly regarded. a 1643 W. 
Cartwricnt Ordrnary iv. v, What shrieks and cries, What 
angry pishes, and what fies. 1654 WHITLOCK Zootomia Pref. 
avjb, Too severe Censurer (free of the Company of Pish- 
mongers) that Pisheth at any thing not exact. 1777 CowrEr 
Let. to J. Hill Wks. 1837 XV. 41, I had rather never see 
the books, than extort from you one single Pish. 1840 Hoop 
Kilmansege, Her precious Leg x, She writh'd with im- 
patience. .And utter’d ‘pshaws !' and ' pishes !' 

Pish, v. [f. prec.] 

1. intr. To say ‘pish!’ Often with av. 

1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in [fuu. ut. i, Bod. This a 
Toledo! Pish! Stes. Why do you pish, captain? 1644 
Be. Hatt Sern. 9 June, Rem. Wks. (1660) 102 A motive, 
which. .ntay: be past over, and pisht at. 1713 STEELE Guard, 
No. 151 ? 1 How wnuld the ladies pish at such a great 
monstrous thing? «1864 ElawtHorNeE S. Feftoi (1383) 333 
The learned man. .pished and pshawed. 

2. trans. Tosay ‘pish’to. 70 pish away, down : 
to reject or depreciate by saying ‘ pish!’ 

1601 13. Jonson /oetaster v.i, /for. Pish: ha, ha! nd 
Dost thou pish me? Give me iny long sword. 1616 R. 
Crosnaw Compliment, Verses in Capt. Smith Descr. New 
Eng. Vhough Men of ..lesse desert Would Pish-away 
thy Praise. 1901 Black. Wag. Dec. 730 Some pish it 
down as valueless, 

Hencc Pi‘shing wé/. sb.; also Pi'sher, one who 


pishes. 

1662 Rump Songs (1874) I. 63 Which puts pretty Maids 
to pishing and fying. 1901 lackw, Mag. Dec. 730 Both.. 
pishers and puffers. .being noisily wrong. 

Pish, Sc. form of Piss. 

Pishamin (pi-famin). Another form of Prr- 
SIMMON; in Sterra Leone applied to two climbing 
shrubs, the Sweet and Sour Pishamin (Carpodinus 
dulcis and acida), which bear an orange-shaped 
fruit resembling that of the persimmon. 

1866 7reas. Bot., Pishamin, Carpodinus. 1884 Mitrer 
Plant-n., Carpodiscus acidus, Sour Pishamin-tree, of Sierra 
Leone. C. dulcis, Sweet Pishamin-tree. 

Pisheash, pishcush, var. Pesucusi, an offering. 

+Pi-shery-pa‘shery. Obs. nonce-wud. [Re- 
duplicated f. Pisu zt, + -ERY.] ?Depreciatory talk. 

1600 DEKKER Gentle Craft i. (1610) Biij, Peace my fine 
Firke, stand by with your pishery pasherie, away .., ile 
speake to them. : ; 

Pishogue (pifog). /rish. Also pishrogue, 
pishtrogue, [a. Ir. piseog, pisreog witchcraft :— 
MIr. pisée.] Sorcery, witchcraft; a spell, incanta- 
tion, charm. 

1841 S. C. Hace /reland 11. 269 Now a pishogne ts a wise 
saw, a rural incantation, a charm, a sign, a cabalistic word, 
a something mysterious signifying a great deal in a little. 
a 1854 1. C. Croker Fairy Leg. § Trad. S. /red. (1879) 74 
He had no right to be bringing his auld {rish pishogues to 
Rome. 1869 P. Kenxepy ZLvenings Duffrey xxvii. 357 He 
threw pishrogues on our eyes. 1895 Bartow Lisconned viii. 
166 Wrought through the agency of ‘some quare ould 
pishtrogues". xgor M. J. F. McCartuy Five Yrs. in fred. 
xiv. (ed. 5) 155 Vhe talk turned upon ‘ pishogues’, or witch- 
craftand charms. ; 

Pish-pash (pifpzj). Alsogpish-posh. ‘A 
slop of rice-soup with small pieces of meat in it, 
much used in the Anglo-Indian nursery’ (Yule). 

1834 [A. Prixser] Badoo 11, 85 They found the Secre- 
tary. surrounded with huge volumes of Financial Reports 
on one side, and a small silver tray holding a mess of pish- 
pash on the other. 1845 Brrcion & Mitter /’ract. Caok 327 
Pish Posh. 1898 G. J. Youncuussann in 194% Cent. Feh. 
251 Next came a policy which was somewhat irreverently 
described as a policy of rupees and pish-pash. 

Pishymew (pi‘fimi#). (Cf. Mew.] The 
New England name of a small white gull. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Pisidiid (pisi-dijid). Zool. [f. mod.L. P2s7- 
dium, dim. of L. pisun: pea.) A member of the 
Pisidiide, a family of bivalve gastropod molluscs, 
typified by the genus 7¥sidium. So Pisi-dioid a., 
resembling a pisidiid in form. 

Pisiform (paicsiffim, pi-zi-), a. (sb.) (ad. 
mod.L. prstformis pea-shaped, f. psu pea: see 
-FoRM. So mod.F. pzstforme.] Pea-shaped ; of 
small globular form. 

Pistfori bone (Anat.), a small pea-shaped bone of the 
upper row of the carpus. Pist/ormt tron-ore, iron-ore occur- 
ring in small concretions like peas, 
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1767 Goocu Treat. Wounds I. 189 A wound ..upon his 
wrist, just above the pisiform bone. 1796 Kirwan Eves. 
Min, (ed. 2) II. 178 Pistform, or granular iron ore. 1852 
Dana Crust, 1. 203 Carapax .. baccato-tuberculous, the 
tubercles large pisiform. 1875 Sin W. Turner in Encyci. 
Brit. 1. 828/1 The pisiform or pea-sbaped bone..articulates 
with the front of the cuneiform. 

sb, Short for pészforne bone: see above. 
(Also in L. form pisiforme.) 

1808 Barctav Mfuscular Motions 404 A small degree of 
motion between the J:siforme and the cunciforine. 1878 
Bett tr. Gegenbaur's Coup, Anat, 482 The pisiform is a 
special bone. 

Pisimer, obs. form of PISMIRE. 

Pisimetacarpal (poi:stmetakapal),a. Avaé. 
(f. Pist(rorM) + METACARPAL.] Pertaining to the 
pisiform bone and to the metacarpus. 

1895 in Funk's Stand. Dict. 

Pisk. A bird; the same as the PIRAMIDIG. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Piskie, pisky, var. Pixy. Pisle, obs. f. P1zz.E. 

Pismire (pi'smaiez), Ods. exc. dial. Forms: 
a. 4-5 pissemyre, 5 pysmire, pyse-myer, 
(spissemire), 5-6 pysmyre, 6 pismyr, pisse- 
myer, 6-7 pismier, 5- pismire. 8. 5-6 pysse-, 
pysmere, 6 pismeere, -mer, pyse-, pyssemer, 
pysse-, pissemare, pysmar, -marie, 7 pisimer, 
pismere. y. 5 pismoure, pyssmowre. [ME. 
pissemyre, pissemire, etc., f. Piss + Mire? ant; 
from the urtnous smell of an anthill. So early mod. 
Du. piésmiere ant (Kilian). In the 8 forms the 
second element is obscured; in the y forms it is 
a different word, ME. Maur ant, from Norse.] 

An ant. 

(Cf. the similar names for the ant, Fris. pis-‘nrue, pis 
eume, LG. micgemke, Norw. migemaur (LG. mtegen, 
Norw. suiga = L. mingére), early mod. Du. smierseycke 
(sey'cRe urine), Fin, £usiainen (dust urine). Cf. also Piss-ant.) 

a. €1385 CHaucer Sompu. T. 118 He is as angry as a 
pissemyre, Though pat he haue al that he kan desire. 1388 
Wyeur Prov. vi 6 O! thou slowe man, go to the amte 
[g/oss ether pissemyre, v.77. spissemire, pismire]}. ¢1400 
Macnpev. (Roxb.) xxxiii. 149 In pis ile .. er grete hilles of 
gold, be whilk pissemyres kepez bisily and pures pe gold... 

ase pissemyres er als grete as hiindeser here. 1560 Piste 
(Genev.) Prov. vi. 6 Goe to the pismire, 0 sluggard. 1575 
Turperv, Venere 173 These pissemyers..will drine them 
out, 1617 R. Fenton 7reat. Ch. Rowe 100 Sent.. hy Solo- 
mon to the Conies and Pismiers for wisedome and proui- 
dence. 1676 Hare Contemfl, 1. 468, 1 have seen a Repnblick 


of Pismires with great circumspection choosing the seat of 


their Residence, and every one carrying his Egg and Pro- 
visions to their common Store-house. 1827 Hoop /rds. 
Fairies |v, The pismire’s care to garner up his wheat. 1903 
Eng. Dial. Dict. (dial. forms), Pishmire, pissimire, pushmire, 

B. c1440 Promp. Parv, 402/1 Pysmere, formiica. ¢ 440 
Gesta Kom. liii. 372 (Add. MS.) Pissemers in somere are 
besy, and rennyn faste aboute. 1547 Boorpr Brev. Llealth 
clxi. 53 AAmy-tes, or Pysmars, or Antes. 1555 Even Decades 
139 Pyssemares swarmynge owle of an ante hyll. 1596 
Nasne Saffron Walden 52 Cyphers or round oos, lyke 
pisineeres egges. 1623 in C. Butler Few:. fou. Ad Authorem 
17 That the Pismere and these Iony-flies Instruct us better 
to Philosophize. 1634-5 Brereton 7raz. (Chetham Soc.) 
73 Eggs..hatched under an hen, fed with pisimers. 1903 
Eng. Dial. Dict, (dial, forms), Pishamer, pishemeer, pis(s)i- 
mer, pissamer, pissmare, -mere. 

y. ax400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. (1867) 21 Mare 
vs availes till oure ensampill..pe werkes of be pyssmowre 
pan dose be strenghe of be lyone. 1483 Cath. Angel. 281/2 
A Pismoure, formica. 1903 Eng. Dial. Dict., Pissamoor, 
pisamoor, pissymoor, pishmoor, pissemyore, pissy-, pismy‘our 
(all north. and n. w.), 

b. fg. Applied contemptuonsly to a person. 

1569 J. Sanrorp tr. Agrippa’s Van. Artes 13b, The 
pismers of Mirmidones. 1653 J. Hatt. Paradoxes 50 Wee 
poore pismires that crawle upon this hill. 1790 GiBBON 
Decl. 4 F.\xv. X11.18 Thou art no more than a pismire. 
1838 Scott //rt, Afid/. xviii, To rid the land of the swarm 
of Arminian caterpillars, Socinian pismires, and deistical 
Miss Katies, that have ascended out of the bottomless pit. 

ec. attrib, and Comb., as pismire-eater, -ege, fly, 
-hill ( = ANT-EATER, -EGG, -FLY, -HILL). In quot. 
1668 = resembling the crawling motion of ants. 
e1440 Pronp, Parv. 402/1 Pysmeryshylle, formicariunt, 
1483 Cath. Angl. 281/2 A Pismoure hylle, formicecariuu, 
1527 ANDREW Brunsiyke's Distyll. Waters Bij b, A flatte.. 
botell of glas..ful of roses or other floures, or pyssemer 
egeys. 1668 Cucrerver & Core Barthol, Anat. 369 That.. 
the pulse of the arteries is caused by the Impulse of Blood, 
the waving, creeping, pismire pulses seem to show. 1704 
tr. Niewhof’s Brazil in Churchill Vey, 11. 19 The pismire- 
eater is thus called because he feeds upon.. pismires, 
1799 G. Smitit Laboratory Wi. 311 The Pismire-fly. 18zx 
Crare Vill. Minstr. 1. 203 Where the pismire hills abound. 

+ Pismire, obs. (illit.) f. Bismar, a steelyard. 

170r Brann Descr. Orkney 28 They not useing Peck and 
Firlot, but in stead thereof, weigh thetr Corns on Pismires or 
Pundlers. 

[Pisnet, error for PinsneT.] 

Pisolite (pizclait, psisd-). AZiz. Also 8 
-lithe. fad. mod.L. prsolzth-us, f. Gr. migo-s, -ov, 
pea + -LITE. SoF. prsolithe.] =PEA-STONE. 

1708 Phil. Trans. XXVI. 79 Pisolithus, the Pisolite, or 
Gland. 1799 Hatcuett zéid. LX X XIX. 320 The glohular 
calcareous concretions, found at Carlsbad and other places, 
called Pisolithes. 1868 Dana A7in. (ed. 5) 679 Pisolite.. 
consists of concretions as large often as a small pea. 

attrib, 1816 W. Smit Strata Ident. 19 The Pisolite 
Freestone beneath (the Coral Rag] is softer. 1884 Lyett 
Elem. Geol. (ed. 4) 12 Pisolite limestone has the oolitic 
grains of considerable size. 


PISSABED. 
b. Applied to an individual grain of thts. 


1851 RicHarpson Geol. vi. (1855) 158 Occasionally each 
pisolite encloses in its centre a grain of foreign substance. 

Pisolitic (pizolitik, psiso-),a. [f. prec. + -1c. 
So F. prsolithigue.] Of the nature of, consisting 
of, or resembling pisolite. 

1830 Lyett Princ. Geol. 1. 351 Half consolidated tuffs.. 
filled with small pisolitic globules. 185: Ricuarpson Geo/. 
vi. (1855) 157 The pisolitic structure in certain stones. 1863 
Seeke Discov. Nile 31 Pisolitic limestone, in which marine 
fossils were observable. 

Piss (pis), v. Not now in polite use. Forms: 
a. 3-7 pisse, 4 pis, 4-6 pyss(e, 6- piss; B. 5 
pysch-yn, 6 Sc. pisch(e, 6-8 Sc. pish. [ME. 
piss-en, a. OF. fpiss-ter (12th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), F. pzss-er (Picard picher) = Pr. pissar 
(mod. prchd, Diez), Cat. pixar, Rheet. pzschar, It. 
pisciare, Roum. pis@; origin uncertain; the OF. 
and It. forms are not referable to any single Ro- 
manic type, and are prob. onomatopeeic. From 
French the word has also passed (orig. as a euphe- 
mism) into the Teutonic langs.: OFris. prssza 
(Diez), MDu., MLG., 16th c. Ger. prssen, Da. pisse, 
Sw., Norw., Icel. Azssa: so Welsh f750, fisio. 

For various conjectures as to the origin of the Romanic 
word, see Diez, Kérting No. 7195, Ulrich in Romania 1X. 
117; cf. also Scheler, Litiré, s. v.] : 

1. intr. To discharge urine, urinate, make water. 

c12z90 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 45/381 3wanehe wolde pisse. ¢ 1330 
R. Brunner Chron. (1810) 328 pei salle him ilkone bete him 
Fat he pis. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 402/1 Pyssyn, or pyschyn, 
mingo. 1508 Duxpar Tua Alavitt Wenren 187 As dotit 
dog..liftis his leg apon loft, thoght he nought list pine. 
1594 NasuHe Unfort. Trav. 56, | was at Pontius Pilates 
house [in Rome] and pist against it. 1687 Drypen /Zind 
& #. 11. 159 The wanton boyes wou'd piss upon your grave. 
1785 Burns (oly Willie's Pr. xv. 1870 [see 3}. 

b. ¢ransf., and in various allusive and pro- 
verbial uses. 

1602 2nd Pt. Return fr. Parnass. 1. ii. (Arb.) 12 What 
Monsier Kynsader, lifting vp your legge and pissing against 
the world, 1668 R. L’Estrance Vis. Ouev. (1708) 36 Money 
will make the Pot boyl, thongh the Devil Piss in the Fire. 
1700 T. Brown dAwuser. Ser. & Cont. 98 There are some 
Quacks as Honest Fellows as you would desire to Piss upon. 
1720 T. Gorvon Cordial Low Spirits 72 They cannot 
impose upon their Prince, nor piss upon the laws. @ 1734 
Nortu £.vas. 1. it. § 78 (1740) 70 So strangely did Papist 
and Fanatic, or ..the Anticourt Party, p—s in a Quill; 
agreeing in all Things that tended to create Troubles and 
Disturbances. ; ; . 

2. ¢rans. To discharge as or with the urine. 

1362 Lanci. ?. #2 A. v. 192 He [Gloton] pissede a potel 
ina fater-noster while. ¢ 1375 St. Augustin 1402 in Horstm. 
Altengl. Leg. (1878) 85/2 Pe chyld, iwis, A gret stone al 
out dude pis And wasal holof patseknes. ¢1400 Lan/ranc's 
Cirurg. 62 Til pat he pisse hlood. 1623 Hart Avvaignin. 
Ur. i. 1 Urine is that which is pissed. 

b. ¢ransf. and fg. in various uses. 

+ To piss (money, etc.) against or on the walt: to squander 
or waste it. Zo fiss one’s grease or tallow: said of deer 
becoming lean in rutting-time; hence frans/. 

cr4so MV. E. Med. Bk. (Heinrich) 232 Take talow of an 
hert, suche as he pysseb by twene two seynt mary dayes. 
147t Rurcey Comp. Alch. v. xxxi. in Ashm. Theatr. Chem. 
Brit. (1652) 155 But as for Mony yt ys pyssyd on the walls, 
1551 Ropinson tr. Alore’s Utop. (1895) 197, 1598 SHaks. 
Merry W.v.v. 16. 1602 and Pt. Return fr. Parnass, wi. 
ii. (Arb.) 40 They are pestilent fellowes, they speake nothing 
but bodkins, and pisse vinegar. 1680 Crowne Misery Croil 
iVar 1. i, 1 command the conduits all piss Claret. 1694 
Mortteux Raédelais v. xxviii. (1737) 132 He’s nothing but 
Skin and Bones; he has piss‘d his Tallow. 

3. To urinate upon or in, to wet with urine (= 
BeEPiss); to put oz/ or extinguish (fire) in this way. 

1362 Lanct. P. Pi. A. vit. 143 A Brutiner, a hraggere, 
a bostede him alse, And bad go pisse him with his plouh 
(B. vs. 157 bad hym go pissen}. ¢1s60 A. Scott Poenrs 
(S. T. S.) 11. 87 The fyre wes pischt out. 1593 Pass. Morrice 
(1876) 80 Being as often readie to pisse my breeche, 1713 
Swiet Elegy on Partridge, Whom roguish boys. .'lorment 
by pissing out their lights. 1870 tr. Trousseau's Lect. Clin. 
Aled. (1. 478 Children, who piss their beds dreaming that 
they are pissing against a wall. 

Piss (pis), 56. Not now in polite use. Forms: 
a. 4-6 pysse, 4-7 pisse, 5-6 pys, 6 pyse, 7- 
piss. 8. 5 pysche. [f. Piss v. So F. pisse 
(Cotgr. 1611); cf. also MDu., LG. Jisse, Du. fz5.] 
Urine, ‘water’. +A rod in piss: sce Rop, and 
cf. Pickie sé.t 1b. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer IWife's Prol. 729 How Xantippa caste 
pisse vp-on his heed. 1388 Wycuir 2 Adngs xvii. 27 ‘Theil 
ete her toordis, and drynke her pisse (1382 vryne] with 3ou. 
¢1440 Prom. Parv.402/1 Pysse, nr pysche, uriua,minctura, 
1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 11. 56 Lothsome and intolerable 
stench of pisse, and of goates dung. «@ 1704 T. Brown Table 
Talk in Collect. Poems 122 What Miracles..were wrought 
by Cows Piss, and the Cold Bath? 

b. Comb.: ‘+ piss-bow] = Piss-rot; piss- 
burnt a., stained or damaged with or as with urine, 
red-brown; piss-weed, some species of frzdrosace. 

1s4z2 Upart Eras. Apoph., 23b, She..powred downe a 
*pisse bolle vpon hym out of a wyndoore. 1565 A. Daryus 
(Brandl) 418 Gyt thee away, thou “pys burnde Cokolde. 
1742 Fie.pinc J. Andrews ut. xii, A long piss-burnt beard, 
1713 Petiver in Atl. Trans. XXVIII. 203 Small Aleppo 
*Piss-weed, Androsace Alepensis parva. 

Pissabed (pt‘sibed). Obs.exc. dial. [f Piss z. 
+ ABED, from its diuretic property. So F. pissez- 
it dandelion (1545).] 


PISS-ANT., 


3. A name for the dandelion. 

1597 GERARDE //crbal 11. xxviii. 223 The flowers of Dande- 
lion or Pisse-abed. 1636 Hreywoop Loves Mistris 1. Wks. 
1874 V. 97 Garlands.. Of Blew bottles, and yellow pissabeds 
‘That grew amongst the Wheate. 1788 Woccort (P. Pindar) 
Peter's Proph. Wks. 1792 111. 79 Through him each trifle- 
hunter that can bring A grub, a weed, a moth, a beetle’s wing, 
Shall to a Fellow’s dignity succeed ! Witness Lord Chatham 
and his piss-a-bed! 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1V. 
349 It possesses unquestionably diuretic powers, and hence, 
indeed, its vulgar name of piss-a-bed. 

+b. Applied to the buttercup. Ods. rare. 

1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. Index, Pisseabed ..is also 
Crowfoote. 

2. Name for the SEA-HARE, Af/ysza, a slug-like 
mollusc, which discharges a violet fluid when 
touched. 

1758 Phil. Trans. L. 586 Some call them piss a beds, some 
sea-cats, 

Pissan, obs. form of Pisanc, Pissan(e, pis- 
sand, var. PISANE Oés. Pissance, -ans, Pis- 
sant, obs. Sc, ff. PuissAnce, PurIssant. 

+ Pisss-a:nt. Ods. rave". [f. Piss sb, + ANT; 
cf, PIsMIRE.] An ant. 

1661 W. K. Conf. Charact., Mecre Polititian (1860) 27 
A multitude of pissants and verinins. 

Pissasphalt (pisésfelt), Alsoin L. (or Gr.- 
L.) forms Aissasphalton, -um,-us. fad. L. pissas- 
phalt-us (Vlin.), a. Gr. macacpadtos, f. mica 
pitch + dopadros ASPHALT.] A semi-liquid variety 
of bitumen, mentioned by ancient writers. 

1601 Hotrann Péiny II, 183 As touching Pissasphalt, 
which is of a mixt nature, as if pitch and Bitumen were 
mingled together. /d7d. 557 All these the Greeks doe com- 
prehend vnder one name Pissasphalton. 1705 PAs/. Trans. 
X XV. 2106 There were several Kinds of Embalming, viz. 
with Asphalt or Pissasphalt, with Oyl or Gum of Cedar. 
1794 SULLIVAN View Nat. Il. 107 The pissasphaltum is of 
a consistency between the common petroleum and_ the 
asphaltum, or bitumen of Judea. 1859 WincrietD Tour 
Dalnatia 80 The ‘pissasphalt’, used anciently by the 
Egyptians for embalming their dead. 

Pissel (I, obs. form of PizzLe, Pissemare, 
-mer(e, -myer, -myre, obs. ff. PisMIRE. 

Pisser. [f. Piss v.+-Er1!.] One who pisses, 

1377 Lancu. P. Pet. B. xx. 218 In paltokes & pyked shoes 
& pisseris longe knyues. 1382 Wyctiir 2 Avgs ix. 8, I schal 
..slen fro the hous of Achab a pysser to the walle. ¢1525 
in Archeologia XLVII. 326 Ye have made me suche a pysser 
that I dare not this daye go abrode. 1615 CrooxE Body of 
J/an 139 The Kidneyes are called. .veppot, as it were Pissers. 
1737 Ozer Rabelais 11, 158 note, A covetous Hunks is.. 
called a Vinegar-pisser. 

+ Pisssery. Obs. rare—'. [See -ERy 2: cf. F. 
pissoir.| A place for pissing ; a urinal. 

a1693 Urguharts Ratelais 1. xv. 127 They..pissed in 
the Pisseries, 

Pisshes, pissis, obs. forms of Pisces. 

Pissing, v4/.56. Not now in polite use. [f. 
Piss v. + -1NG1.] The action of the verb Piss; 
discharge of urine, urination ; discharge (of blood, 
etc.) with the urine or by the urinary passages. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R.xvu. xiii. (Bodl. MS.), Apium 
..helpep also azens be stone and a3ens difficulte of pissinge. 
1542-5 Brinktow Lament. 3 No more then the pissinge of 
a wrenne helpeth to cause the see to flowe. 1615 CROOKE 
Body of Maun 1g0 The Suangury.., that is, the pissing by 
drops.., do[th] alwayes accompany the stone of the bladder. 
1698 in Phit, Trans. XX. 314 It stops pissing of Blood, 

b. attrib. and Comd., as pissing-basin, -clout, 
-place, -tinte, -vessel; + pissing conduit, popular 
name of a conduit near the Royal Exchange, 
which ran with a small stream; +pissing evil, 
name for diabetes; +pissing-post, a public 
urinal, also commonly used for sticking up placards; 
‘+ pissing-while, co//og. a very short tite. 

1494 Will of F. fscll (Somerset Ho. Wills, Reg. Vox, 
If. 2x (4 b)) A grete Cawdren and iij *pyssing basons. 1672 
Wycnertey Love in Wood 1. ii, Down to the sucking heiress 
in her *pissing-clout. 1593 Suaxs. 2 //ex. V/, w. vi. 4, 1 
charge and command, that of the Cities cost The “pissing 
Conduit run nothing but Clarret Wine. 1598 Srow Surv, 
144 The little Conduite, called the pissing Conduit, hy 
the Stockes inarket. 1565 Coorer Thesaurus, Diatethe, 
..the *pyssyngeuill. ¢1440 Prom. Parv. 402/1 * Pyssynge 

lace, odefum. 1693 DrypEen Persizsi.(1697) 416 My harm: 
ess Rhime shall ‘scape the dire disgrace Of Common-shoais, 
and ev’ry pissing-place, 1630 J. Tavcor (Water P.) Wes, 
(N.), On every “pissing post their names I'l place. 1699 
T Brown in R. LEstrange £raso. Collog. (1711) 323 

Whose business and good qualities you may find upon all 
the Pissing-posts in Town. 1673(R. Leicn] 77axsp. Reh. 
2 ‘Pissing times. ¢1440 Promp. Parvo, 402/1 *Pyssynge 
vesselle, @1553 Upatt Royster D, rv. vill. (Arb.) 77 Truce 
for a “pissing while or twaine. 1591 SHaKs. Tivo Gent. iv. 
iv. 20. 1678 Ray Prov, (ed. 2) 265 To stay a pissing: while. 

|| Pissoceros (pisosie rps). [L.pzssocéros(Vliny), 
a, Gr, maaoxnpos (Aristotle), f. nica pitch + enpos 
becs-wax.] (See quots.) 

1658 RowLanD Sox/ct s Theat. [us, 916 Concerning Wax, 
Bee-glew, dregs of Wax, Pissocetos, Bees-bread, and of 
their Nature and Use. 1706 Prittars, Prssoccros, the Pitch: 
wax made by Bees in their Hives; or any Coinposition of 
Wax and Pitch. 1816 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. xxvii. (1818) 
Il. 497 Show us hut one instance of bees having substituted 
mud or mortar for mitys, pissoceros, or propolis. 

Pi'ss-pot. Not now in polite use. [f. Piss sd. + 
Por sé, Soearly mod.F. pissepot (1544).] A vessel, 
usnally of earthenware, for urine; a chamber-pot. 
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c1440 Promp, Parv. 267/1 Yurdone, pyssepotte. 1529 
More Suppl, Soulys u. Wks. 195/1 And it happen to raine, 
out poure they pispottes vpon his hed. 1621 FLercuer 
IVtld Goose Chase 1. ii, May be, she knows you, And will 
fling a piss-pot at you. 1743 PAil. Trans. XLII. 614 They 
hold a Beepot over the Womens Heads whilst in Labour, 
thinking it to promote hasty Delivery. 

allrib, 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Huu ui. iii, A 
beggar, a slave that never drunk out of better than piss: pot 
metal in his life! 1619 H. Hutton foélics Anat. (Percy 
Soc.) 11 A sowre pis-pot visage. ‘ 

+b. ¢ransf. A nickname for a mcdical man: 
cf. next. Ods. , 

1593 NasHe Four Lett. Confut, Wks. (Grosart) I]. 236 
Had phisition Iohn liu‘d, ..a sinode of Pispots would haue 
concluded, that Pierce Pennilesse should be confounded 
without repriue. 1600 Dr. Dodyfolf t.i.in Bullen OQ, PZ. 111. 
103 A fustie Potticarie..with his fustian drugges, attending 
your pispot worship, 1662 R. Matnew Und. Alch. § 24. 18 
Which..sheweth the presumption of Pispot Doctors, 

+ Pi'ss-pro:phet. 0¢s. [f. as prec. + Pro- 
PHET.] One who diagnosed diseascs by inspection 
of the urine. 

1625 Hart Auat, Ur. 1. ii. 32 Now would I willingly 
demand of the most cunning Pisse-prophet, what could he 
haue found out by either of these viines? 1651 Whittle tr. 
Primvose's Pop. Err. 70 \f a very choleiick urine be brought, 
can the pisse-prophet tell which of these diseases doth 
trouble the patient? 1695 D. Turner Afol. Chyrurg. 5 The 
most absurd Predictions of the calculating Piss- prophets. 

+ Pissupprest. Ods. rave—'!. Suppression (or 
? retention) of urine. 

1610 Markuam J/asterp. 1. \xxvii. 159 The..pissuprest in 
a horse, is when a horse would faine stale, but cannot. 

+ Pist (pist, p’st), z¢. Os. rare. <A sibilant 
syllable used to attract attention, or to call a 
person, (Cf, Hisv.) 

1608 MippLeTOoN Trick to catch Old one in. Fij, Foo. 
Pist Drawer,— Dra, Anon sir? 1622 MippLETON & RowLey 
Changeling v. i, Pist ! wheie are you? 

Pist, 5d.: see PISTE 2, 

Pistachio (pist2i-fio, -tei-{o, -tatfo). Forms: 
a, 5-7 pistace, 6 pystace, 7-8 pistach, 7- pis- 
tache. 8. 6 pistaccio, 7 -acio, 7- pistachio, (9 
-acchio) ; also (6 pistinachie), 7 pistachie, 
-acie, § -achee, 7- pistachia. +. 7-8 pistacho. 
[The a forms a. OF. /éstace (13th ce.) and F. pzs- 
tache (pista); the B forms ad. It. péstacchio 
(pésta‘*kkyo), some affected by L. pzstacza. or by 
Spanish; the y form a. Sp. péstacho (pista‘tfo) ; all 
from L. péstactun: (med.L. pistaguzum), a. Gr, 
maraxiov pistachio nut, f. moran pistacia-tree, 


from OPers,: cf. Pers. sn» pistah. See also 


Pistacia, Pistack, PIstick 2zf, Fistic. 

Cf. 1392-3 art Derby's Exp. (Camden) 219 Item pro ij Ib, 
de pistagilts, Ivj s.] 

1. The ‘nut’ ordry drupe of Prstacia vera (see b), 
or its edible kernel, of a greenish colour, eaten 
in Turkey, Greece, etc. (Also pistachio nut: see 3.) 

a. 1533 Ervor Cast, Helthe (1541) 9b, Thynges good for 
the Lunges: Elycampane: Hysope:..Pystaces. 1616SurFL. 
& Marku. Country Farme 585 Filberds, pine nuts, pistaces, 
almonds. 1725 PrapLtey Ham. Dict. s.v. Pistache-Tree, 
The best Pistaches are brought from Arabia and Syria. 

B. 1598 W. Puitiie Linschoten 1. lit, 94/2 A white kernell 
very pleasant to eate, like Pistaccios. 1650 FuLLER Pisgah 
I. iv, 11 Nuts fat this day called Aistachiocs, and most 
cordiall in physick). 1668 Witkins Real Char. u. iv. § 7. 
116 Pistacie, Fistic-nut. 1698 Fryer Ace. £. Iudia & P. 
247 Philberts, Haslenuts, Pistachias. 1751 J. Hitt //is?. 
Mat, Aled. 495 The Pistachia is. .of an oblong Figure. pointed 
at both Ends, ..about half an Inch in Length. .the Keinel.. 
of a green Colour, of a soft and unctuous Substance. .much 
like the Pulp of an Almond. 1865 Pad? Alad/ G. 20 Oct. 10 
Melons are marvellously cheap and good in Marseilles, so 
are pistachios. 

y. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 50 Pistachoes .. joyned with 
Almonds in Almond Milk,.. are an excellent Nourisher. 
1694 Motteux Radelais ww. 1x. (1737) 247 Pistachoes, or 
Fistick-Nuts. 1732 ArBuTHNOT Audes of Dret 263 Almonds, 
Pistachos, and other Nuts. 

b. Vhe tree Pistacta vera (N.O. Anacardiacex), 
a native of Western Asia, much cultivated in the 
south of Europe. (Also fistachio tree: see 3.) 

a. €1420Pallad. on I1ush. x1. 184 Pistace isin this moone 
Of plauntes sette. 1905 19/4 Cent. Aug. 269 The olive, 
pistache. jujube and plane fiom Syria. 

B. 1664 Evetyn Aad, ffort. (1729) 227 [Plants] to be first 
set into the Conservatory .. Dactyls, Pistacio’s, the great 
Indian Fig. 1751 J. Hitt Aust. Plants 621 The pinnated- 
leaved Pistachia. 

2. A green colour resembling that of the kernel 
of the pistachio nut. (Also pzstachio greci: see 3.) 
Also attrzé. or as adj: Of this colour. 

1791 A. M. Portman in A. C. Bower's Diaries & Corr. 
(1903) 141 The fashionable Colois are Coquelicot and 
Pistache. 1888 Daily News 7 June 5/8 A dress of plain 
pistachio satin. 

3. attrib, and Coméb., as pistachio cream, green 
(sh. and adj.), 22e/, plantation, tree. 

1598 Efuiario Kivb, Pistinachie [error] Nuts. 1620 
VENNER Via Recta vii. 129 Pistach or Fisticke Nuts are of an 
aromaticall sauour. 1626 H. Mason £feeure’s Fastii.13 Drie 
Figgs, Pepper,..Pistace nuts. 1658 Sougs Costume \Percy 
Soc.) 164 Madam, here are pistachie nutls. 1693 7’/72. Trans. 
XX. 466A soit of Pistachio-Tiee. 1736 Baitey ouseh. Dict. 
473 A Pistachio Cream. Takea pound of pistachio nuts, break 
the shells and blanch the kernels. 1796 Kirwan Elem Alin. 
(ed.- 2) 1. 28 Péstachio green, meadow green with a mixture 
of brown, 1825 Greenhouse Comp. 11. 81 Atlantic Pistachia- 


PISTIA. 


tree, a small tree from Barbary in 1790. 1853 Sover 
Pantroph. 121 Galen doubted whether pistachio nuts were 
good for the stoinach. 1882 O'Donovan Alera Oasis 1. 331 
The vineyards and pistache plantations. 1899 Mesto. Gaz. 
20 April 7/3 A lovely gown of pale pistachio green satin, 

|) Pistacia (pistéfia). [L. pzstacta pistachio 
tree (Pallad.), f. Gr. mozvaxy; see prec.] The 
pistachio tree = prec. 1b; in Sof. the name 
(adopted by Linnzeus 1737) of the genus to which 
the Pistachio tree belongs, including also the 
Mastic-trec and the Terebinth; the species are 
sometimes collectively called /rfentine-trees, 

¢ 1420 Pallad. on [lush, Ww. 685 Pistacia is graffed now to 
growe In cold lond. 1698 I’rver Ace. £. Jadia & PP. 255 
The Pistacia sends forth its Branches on high, and renders 
its Nuts ediblein Autuinn. 1760 J. Ler /utrod. Lot. App. 
323 Pistacia, Hazel-leaved, Hasautelis, 1871 H. Mac- 
MILLAN ? rue Vine v. (1872) 197 Tlie Pistacia grows abun- 
dantly in the south of France, but it yields no mastic, 

+b. =prec. 1 a, pistachio nut. Ods. 

1581 Marpeck Bk. of Notes 382 Nuts, dates, fine white 
bread, honnie and Pistacia. 1583 Rates of Customs D vij, 
Pistacia the pound vid. 

ec. Comb., as pistacta nut, tree: see prec. 3. 

1760 J. Lee /utrod. Bot. App. 323 Pistacia Nut... Pistacia- 
tree. 1876 Harty Jaz. Aled. (ed. 6) 662 Pistacia nut tree 
extends from Syria to Bokhara and Cabul. 

Pistacite (picstasait). A/zz. [ad. Ger. pistazit 
(.\. G. Werner, 1803), f. PisTacia + -ITE: sonamed 
from its colour.] A synonym of EPIpore, or name 
for a variety of it. 

1828-32 WeustTER, Pistacile, pistazile, see Epidote. 1859 
Pace flaudlk. Geol. Terms, Pistacite, iron and lime 
epidote, in which a Jarge quantity of the linie is replaced 
by protoaide of iron, ..so called from its pistachio-green 
colour. 1866 Lawrence tr. Cofta’s Kocks Class. 1. 43 
Pistacite..occurs as an accessory and ve1y frequently in 
hornblende rocks, and is probably the product of decom- 
position of hornblende. 

+ Pistack, pi'stake. 0ds. Anglicized forms 
of Pistacuio, chiefly in comb. See also PIsTick. 

1591 Percivatt SP. Dict., Alkostigo, athocigo, pistacke 
tree. 1639 Horn & Ros. Gate Lang. Uni. xi. § 123 Pistakes, 
seivices, carobs,.. dates, 1658 Puittirs, Pestachoes, or 
Pistack [ed. 1706 Pistake] Nuts. 

Pistareen (pistar/*). Also 8 pistereen, 9 
-arene. [app. a popular formation from fesefa.] 
An American or West Indian name for a small 
Spanish silver coin formerly current there. 

1774 J. Apams in Fam. Lett. (1876) 10 So J gave pistareens 
enough among the children to have paid twice for my enter- 
tainment. 1788 M. Cutrer in Life, etc. (1838) I. 432 Gave 
hint refreshments, oats, and a pistereen. 1807-8 W. Irvinc 
Salmag. (1824) 212 A pistareen’s worth of bows for a doliar. 
1872 O. W. Hoimes Poet Breakf.-t.iii, 1 ask him to change 
a pistareen. 

b. attrib, or as adj. Concerned with small 
matters; petty, paltry; cf. Picayune. 

1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Fate Wks. (Bohn) II. 310 Now 
and then, an amiable parson.. believes in a pistareen Piovi- 
dence. 1861 Hottanp Less Life xi. 156 Mr. Emerson 
becomes equally flippant and irreverent when he speaks of 


a ‘ pistareen Providence ’. 
+ Pistate, v. Cds. rare—'. [f. L. pistat-, ppl. 


stem of pistare to pound (?later, to knead, to bake), 
frequent. of pzzsére to pound, crush; cf. fistor 
baker.] ¢rans. To bake. 

1599 A. M. Galethouer's Bk. Physicke 63/2 Permit them 
bake with breade: and it being pistatede, breacke it and 
hould it at thye Eares, being very warine. 1604 R. Cawprey, 
Pistated, baked, 1623 CockERam u, Baked, pistated. _ 

+ Piste1. Obs. rare—*. [See Prstic.] In Zzste 
Indik, rendering L. sf7ca /ndica, Indian spikenard. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husb, xi. 411 (Bodley MS.) Fyne mirre 
an unce, and of the piste Indik [v. 7 pisce indyk] But half 
an unce, P ? 2 ; a , 

li Piste% (pést), pist (pist). [F. piste = It. 
pesta, op. pista:—L. pista (sc. via), beaten track, 
f, pist-us, pa. pple. of Pizsére to pound, stamp.] 
The beaten track of a horse or other animal; the 
track of a racc-course or training-ground, 

1727-41 Cuampers Cyc/., Piste, in the manage, the track 
or tread, which a horse makes upon the ground he goes 
over, .. The fisfe of a horse may be either szzgde, or double. 
1882 Oaicvir, Pist. Piste. 1897‘ Ouipa’ Jassarenes xxviii, 
She looks as racing mares do when they come in off the 
trotting piste. 

Pistel, -ell, -elle, etc., var. ff. PistLe, etc. Obs. 

+Pistelarie. Ods. rarve—!. [ad. med.L. episto- 
larium; cf. PISTLE.] = Eristoran sd. 

1431 Rec. St. Mary at Hill 27, ij masse bokes and a 
pistelarie, ; 

Pistereen, variant of PISTAREEN. 

|| Pistia (pistid). of.  [mod.L. (Linnzeus 
1737); cf. Gr. mores drinkable, liquid, (?in allu- 
sion to its deriving its nutriment from water.)] 
A genus of floating water-plants allied to Duck- 
weed, the type of N.O. /’s¢zacex, comprising one 
species (7. Stratiotes), which covers the surface of 
ponds and tanks in warm countries; also called 
tropical duckweed, and (in W. Indies) water-lettuce. 

1765 J. Bartram Yrx/, 31 Dec. in W. Stork Ace. Z. 
Florida (1766) 17 At the entrance of the river into the great 
lake there floats prodigious quantities of the pistia. 1878 
H. M. Stanrey Dar: Cont. 11. vi. 183 The inhabitants -. 
devoted themselves. .to fishing, and the manufacture of salt 
fiom the Pistia plants. _ 1906 Alackw. May. Feb. 213/1 The 
floating Pistia, for all the world like a minute cabbage. 


PISTIC. 


Pistic (pistik), a. fad. L. péstic-us (Vulg.), a. 
Gr. morixos perhaps ‘genuine, pure’, f. moms faith; 
but see quot. 1881.] In ward pistic, pistic nard = 
Gr. vapSos morixn in Mark xiv. 3 and John xii. 3 


(in Bible versions translated spzhenard). 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vu. vit. 351 Nor must 
tbat perhaps be taken for a simple unguent, ..but rather 
a composition, as Marke and Jobn imply by pistick Nard, 
that is faithfully dispensed. 1649 Jer. Tavtor Gl. Exemp. 
ut. Sect. xiii, She came... with a box of Nard Pistick, salutary 
and precious. 1655 H. Vaucuan Silex Scint, u. St. Mary 
Magid. Why is this rich, this pistic nard Spilt, and the 
box quite broke and marr’d? 1881 N. T.(R.V.) Wark xiv. 3 
Ointment of spikenard. J/argin, Gr. pistic nard, pistic 
being perhaps a local name. Otbers take it to mean 
genuine; others, liguid, 

+ Pistick, sé. (a.) Ods. [A deriv. of Pista- 
cH1o (in some of its forms; cf. also PISTACK), 
perh. assimilated to Fistic, a form of the same 
word through Arabic. (Possibly confused with 
prec.)] = Pistacuio: chiefly in comb. 

1621 Burton Anat. Jel. u. ii. 1.1, Trallianus discommends 
figs, ..wbich others especially like of, and so of pistick nuts. 
1655 Mouret& Bennet Health's Linpr. (1746) 300 Fisticks, 
or rather Pisticks, ..are Nuts growing in tbe Knob of the 
Syrian or Egyptian Turpentine-tree. 

Pistil (pistil). Sof, Forms: a. 6-7 pestill, 
7 pestle (sec PESTLE). 8. S-g in L. form pistil- 
lum (pl. -a). y. S$- pictil. [In sense 1, the 
same word as PESTLE, OF. peste/:—L. péstidlam. 
For sense 2, the L. word itself was first used, the 
place of which @ 1750 began to be taken by its 
Kr, adaptation pists! ( pistife Tourncfort, 1694, 
pistil admitted by the Académie, 1762).] 

+1. In early use (in form Pestle, festill’, The 
thick pestle-like spadix of araceous plants. Odés. 

a. 1678 Lyte Dodoens i. vi. 320 Of Dragons (Dracun- 
culus]...At the top of the stalke groweth a long hoose or 
huske, lyke to the hoose or codde of Aron, or Wake Robin, 
of a greenish colour without, and .. the clapper or pestill 
that groweth vp within the sayde huske. 1658 Sir T. 
Browne Gard. Cyrus iii, Those yellow fringes about the 
purple Pestill. 1672 Josse.ryn ew Eng. Rarities 7o This 
Plant is one.. with a sheath or Hood like Dragons, but the 
pestle is of another shape,..having a round Purple Ball on 
the top of it. 

2. In mod, use, The female organ of a flowcr, 
situated (one or more) in the centre, and com- 
prising (in its complete form) the ovary, style, and 
stigma. 8. in L. form prstel/um ; +. in form pést7l, 

B. (1700 Vournerort /ast. Ret Herd. (1719) I. 70 Pistilluin 
appello partem eam, qua: floris centrum inter stamina occu- 
pare solet.] 1726 Flower Gard. Disft. Introd., Pistillum,a 
small Thread or Stamen, with an Apex on the Top of it, 
growing out of the Seminary Vessels, exactly in the Center 
of some Flowers. 1760 J. Lee /ntrod. Bot, t. v. (1765) 11 
The Pistillum is the Female Part of the Flower. 1830 
Linptey Vat. Syst. Bot. 6 Pistilla numerous,..or united 
into a single many-celled pistillum. 

y. (1694 Tournerort ofan. 54 J'appelle pistile cette 
partie de la fleur aul en occupe oidinairement le centre.] 

1749 Stack (tr. from Fr.) in PAil. Traus. XLVI. 50 The 
Pistil or Embryo of the Fruit. .occupies the whole Inside of 
the Calyx. 1756 Watson sbid. XLIX. 806 It has neither 
Calyx nor Petal, but consists only of one Stamen and one 
Pistil. 1785 Martyn Xousseau's Bot. i. (1794) 23 This. .is 
called the pistil or pointal. 1872 Otiver £/ei2. Bot. 1. i. to 
The carpels, taken together, constitute the pistil; they are 
the fourth and last series of the flower-leaves. 

3. Comb., as pistil-bearing adj. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 96 Having its male or stamen-bearing 
flowers borne on long club-shaped spikes, and the pistil- 
bearing ones in round beads. 

Pistil, obs, f. PESTLE, var. PISTLE Ods. 

Pistillaceous (-é'fas), a. rare. [f. Bot. L. 
pistill-um PistiL+-aceous.] = PIsTILLARy. 

1760 J. Lee /utrod. Bot. \. xii. (1765) 30 Prstillaceous 
Weetaria, such as accompany the Pistillum. ; 

Pistillar, a. rare. L. type *prstelar-ts, f. 
pistill-um: see -AR.) = next. 

1876 Hooker Bot, Primer 48 The pistillar leaf is called a 
carpel. — ee 

Pistillary (picstilari), 2 Bor. [f Bot. L. 
pistill-um PIstIL + -ARY: in mod.F. péstillaire.] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a pistil. 

1848 Linpiry /xtrod. Bot. (ed. 4) II. 88 The pistillary 
apparatus. 1866 7 reas. Bot. 897 Pistillary cord, a channel 
which passes from the stigma through the style into the 
ovary. 1880 Gray's Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 269 The pistillary 
body is attenuated and prolonged above the ovule, 

Pistillate (pisstilét), @ Bot. [ad. mod.L. 
pistillat-us, {, as prec. + -aATE? 2. In mod.F. 
pissillé.| Waving a pistil or pistils (and no 
stamens) ; female. (Opp. to stamznate.) 

1828-32 in WessTer. 1861 Bentiry Aan. Bot. 403 9 a 
pistillate Mower. 1872 Oxiver Elem. Bot. 1. iv. 39 In the 
Lesser Nettle, staminaie and pistillate flowers are on the 
same plant. 1880 Gray's Struct. Bot. vi. (ed. 6) 191 Flowers 
a .- Pistillate.. when the pistils are present and the stamens 
absent. 


+ Pistilla‘tion. Ods. rare". [f. L. pistill-um 
pestle + -aTion.] A pounding with a pestle. 


1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. v.83 They subinit unto 
pistillation, and resist not an ordinary pestle. 


| Pistillidium (pistili-didm), Zot. Pl. -ia. 
[mod.L., f. péstél/-am PisTit + -tdizm = Gr. -rdcov, 
dim. suffix.] The female organ in the higher 
Cryptogams, usually called ARCHEGONIUM. 
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1854 [see ARcHEGONtUM]. 1857 Henrrey £fem. Bot. § 908 
In the majority of the Orders the female organ occurs in 
a form somewhat analogous to the ovule of Phanerogamia, 
called the archegoninm (or pistittidiun’, 1861 BexTLey 
Man, Bot. (1870) 366 The reproductive organs of. . Mosses 
. -are called antheridia and archegonia or pistillidia. 

Pistilliferous (pistili-féres), a. Zot. [f. L. 
pistillum PistIL + -(1)FEROUS, after F. prstz//zfere.] 
= PISTILLATE. (Opp. to staminiferozs.) 

1785 Martyn Roussean's Bot. ix. (1794) 95, 1 beg leave.. 
to call .. those which have only the pistils, pistilliferous 
flowers, 1880 Str E. J. Reeo Fapan II. 42 There are two 
kinds of this sbrub, pistilliferous and staminiferous 

Pistilligerous (-i:dzéras), a. rave. [f. as prec. 
-(1)GERovS ] Productive of or fertile in pistils. 

1843 GrirFitn in Trans. Linn, Soc. (1845) XIX. 204 note, 
The transition between the two types exists in Axthoceros, 
which in the development of its anthers and habits has much 
in common with tbe pistilligerous type. ; 

Pistilline (prstilain), a. [f. Bot. L. pistzl/-sem 
+-INEILJ a. = PisTILLATE. b. = PISTILLARY. 

1844 CarPentER Veg. Phys. 497 The stamineous and pistil- 
line flowers grow in separate clusters. 1854 Batrour C/. Bk. 
Bot. 175 Vhe pistilline whorl..denominated the gyncecium. 

Pistillody (picstilodi). Lot. [f. mod.L. pistzd- 
lodi-um, f. pistill-umt; see -oDE and cf. PHYLLODY.] 
Metamorphosis of other floral organs into pistils. , 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1893 in Syd. Soc, Le.r. 

Pistio‘logy. Erron. pisteo-. [f. Gr. mtor-s 
faith + -LoGy: cf. PuRasEoLocy.] <A theory or 


science of faith or religious belief. 

1g0o Ch. O. Rev. Oct. 66 We have practically ..no pisteo- 
logy, to deal with the foundations, nature, validity, and 
limits of religious faith. 

+ Pistle, sb. 04s. Forms: 1 pistol, 2-6 pistel, 
4 pistol, pystol, 4-5 pystil(l, 4-6 pistell(e, 
pistil, -ill(e, pystyl, -yll(e, 4-7 pistle, 5 pistul, 
-yl 1, 5-6 (8 Sc.) pystle, pystel(l. [OE. rsto/, 
aphetic form of epistol, ad. L. epistola EPISTLE.] 

1. A communication in writing, a letter ; a literary 
work, or a dedication, in the form of a letter: 
EPISTLE sd. 1, 1 b, 1. 

crooo Etrric Saints’ Lives ut. 382 Da awrat se earming 
mid hise agenra hande..pone pistol, 1382 Wycuir Dan. iil. 
97 Into eche lond he (the king) sentea pistle. 1395 Purvey 
Remonstrance (1851) 4 This article is taught bi seynt Jerom 
in hise pistlis. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 202/1 Saynt Leo 
wrote a pistle to fabyane bisshop of constantynople ayenst 
euticium and nestorium. 1529 More Dyaloge u. Wks 178/2 
A pistle of Plinye wryiten to the Emperoure Trayane. 1595 
Eng. Tripe-wife (1881) 145 Your Pamphlet lackes both 
a Pistle anda Patrone. 1787 Burns Let. to IV. Nicol 1 June, 
I was gaun to write you a lang pystle. 

2. spec. An apostolic letter, forming part of the 
New Testament: = EpistLe sd. 2. 

c¢1o00 Etrric De Vet. et de Nov. Test. (Grein) 14 Iacoly 
se rihtwisa awrat anne dete cxz00 Vices & Virtues 31 
San(c)tus Paulus us takd on his pisteles. 1303 R. Brunner 
Handt, Synne 7122 Se now what seynt Poule seys Yn a 
pystyL ¢1380 Wycuir H’ks. (1880) 101 As gospillis & pistles 
witnessen. 1551 Crowtey Pleas. § Payne 215 And in Iohns 
Pistle these wordis be. 

3. £cc/. An extract from an apostolic letter (or, 
asin quot. a 1450, from some other Scriptural book) 
read in the Eucharistic office: = EPISTLE sé. 3. 

c1175 Lamb. Hom, 89 Hit is ireht on pes pistles redinge 
(cf. ¢ 1000 Eerie Hom. (Th.) I. 314 Hit is gereht on dyssere 
Fy! Sainte ¢ 1400 ania Bible WW. 683 (heading) 

ere bigynneth a rule, that tellith in whiche chapitris of the 
bible 3e mai fynde the lessouns, pistlis, and gospels, that 
ben rad in the chirche al the seer. /é/d. 686 note a, Pistil 
Jerem. [so Jassim), axr4g0 Ant. de la Tour (1868) 106 The 


! 
} 


princes of xij lynages, wlierof the pistelle upon the feest of 


Alhalwynne makithe mencion. 1450-1530 Miyrr. our Ladye 
126 The pystel that is redde in the masse. 1590 H. Barrow 
in Conferences i. 8 Vhe Papists .. haue the same Creedes,.. 
Pistles, Gospels. 

b. Hence, the title ‘ Pistle of (Sweet) Susane’: 
Daniel xiii in the Vulgate, containing the story of 
Susanna, being the Lesson or Epistle of the Mass 


for the Saturday of the third week in Lent. 

But it is probable that here ‘pistle’ was subsequently 
taken as = legend or story. 

1380-1400 4. AL. Addit. MS. 22283 (heading) Here by- 
gynnep a pistil of Susan. /4/d. 1. 363 Pis ferlys bi-fel In pe 
days of Danyel, Pe pistel witnesseb wel Of bat profete. 
c1qz5 Wvyntoun Cron. (MS. Cott.) 4312 (Laing 4326), He 
(Hucheoun] made a gret Gest of hoe And pe Awntyr 
of Gawane, Pe Pistil als of Suet Susane. 

4. A (spokcn) story or discourse. 

Most of the examples appear to be after Chaucer. 

£1386 Cuaucer HW1fe's 7. 165 Tho rowned she a pistel in 
his ere. cxgzz Hoccieve J/in. Poems (1892) 221 He a pistle 
rowned in hire ere. 1479 J. Paston in P. Lett. LIT. 257 
When I was with myn oncle, I had a longe pystyll of hym, 
that [etc.]. Jarsgso Fretris of Berwik 184 in Dunhar's 
Poents (S.T.S.) 291 Scho rownis than ane pistill in his eir. 

5. attrib. and Comb., as pistle-book, -making, 
-penner, -reader, -reading; pistle-cloth, a cloth 
covering or wrapper for the books of the epistles. 

¢1000 Canons of Aelfric §21 in Thorpe Laws Il. 350 
Saltere & pistol-boc & godspell-boc & mzesse-boc. 1000 
fEtFric Hom. (Th.) 1. 294 Lucas se Godspellere us manode 
on @disre pistol-readinge, pus cwedende [etc.]. — De 
Consuet. Monach. in Auglia XIII. 406 Sacerd diacon & 
pistel radere. 1434 /uv.St. Mary's, Scarborough in A rcheo- 
fogta LI. 66 Cum uno alio libro vocato le pistelboke. 1559 
Will of Thome (Somerset Ho.), To y® cherche to-whordes a 
pystyll book. 1589 //ay any Work A iijb, I haue as good 
a gift in pistle making, as you haue at priemeero. 1 
Pappew. Hatchet Dij, 1am wortb twentie Pistle-penners. 


PISTOL. 


Hence +} Pi'stle uv. (sonce-wd.) trans., to write 
an epistle upon, assail with an epistle, satirize. 

1589 Pappe w. Hatchet 28 Take heed, he will pistle thee. 

Pistle, Pistlett, obs. ff. Pistot, Pistouet. 

+ Pi'stler. Oés. Also6 pystiller, 6-7 pis- 
teler, pistoler. [f. PISTLE sb.+-ER!.] One who 
reads the Epistle at the Communion: = EPIsTLER 
2, EPISTOLER 2. 

@ 1529 SKELTON IVare the Hauke 121 These be my gos- 
pellers, These be my pystillers. 1577-87 Hotinsnep Cron. 
III. g20/2 A pistler: of singing priests ten. 1§79 IWVills & 
inv. N.C. (Surtees) Il. 18 To the Gospeller and pistoler 
6/84 a pece. a1640 J. Batt Answ. to Canne 1. (1642) 143 
Organ-players, gospellers, pistelers. 

Pistol (pisstal), 54. Also 6 pistolle, 6-7 
pistoll, 7 pistle. fa. obs. F. pistole (1566 in 
H. Estienne) a pistol. So It., Sp. pzstoda (? from 
Fr.). App. a shortened form of fis¢olet, which was 
earlier both in Fr. and Eng., and in Fr. has out- 
lived pistofe. See PisToLet 1.] 

1. Asmall fire-arm, with a more or less curved 
stock, adapted to be held in, and fired by, one hand. 

¢1§70 Sir H. Gicpert QO. Eliz. Achad. (1869) 4 To teache 
noble men and gentlemen..to skirmish on l:orsbacke with 
pistolles. 1§79 Dicces Stratiot. 111 To give the Enemye 
a volue of their Pistols 1601 Sir W. Cornwatus Ess, iv, 
To keep this Case of Pistols continually ready charged, 
and bent. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 373 Ifa 
man..should havea pistol holden over him, and be threatened 
with being shot through the head. 1841 Lane Arad, Ves. 
I. 126 With a pair of pistols stuck in the girdle. 

tb. transf. ( pl.) Troops armed with pistols, 
pistoleers. Ods. rare. 

1s98 Barret Theor. IVarres v. ii. 143 They are alwayes 
seconded with armed Pistols or Lances. 

c. Volta's pistol, a metallic tubular vessel, closed 
with a cork, in which an explosive mixture of 
gases may be ignited by an electric spark. 

1784 Watrin Phil. Trans. LXXIV. 331 In the same 
manner as is done in the inflammable air pistol. 1843 Peuny 
Cyel. XX V1. 434/1 He [Volta] also invented (1777) the instru- 
ment which has been called the electrical pistol. 1872 
Everett tr. Deschanel’s Elem. Nat. Phitos.556 Uhis experi- 
ment is usually shown by means of Volta’s pistol, which is a 
metallic vessel containing the mixture and closed by a cork. 

2. attrib. and Comb., as pistol-bag, -ball, -barrel, 
belt, -bullet, -butt, -flint, -holster, -pocket, -powder, 
-practice, -range; pistol-like, -shaped adjs. ; pistol- 
wise adv.; pistol-arm, the arm with which the 
pistol is held when fired; pistol-cane, a con- 
cealed pistol in the form of a cane, or a cane con- 
taining a concealed pistol ; pistol-carbine, a pistol 
provided with a detachable butt-piece, so as to be 
fired either as a pistol or as a carbine; pistol- 
grip, a projection, in shape like the butt of a pistol, 
on the under side of a gun-stock, to give a lirmer 
grip for the hand in firing; pistol-hand, (a) 
the hand in which the pistol is held; (4) = 
pistol-grip; pistol key, a watch-key in the form 
of a pistol ; pistol man, a man accustomed to use 
a pistol, a dueltist; pistol-pipe (A/e‘aliurgy), 
the blast-pipe of a hot-blast furnace ; pistol-proof, 
+56. ability to resist a pistol-shot ; a., able to resist 
a pistol-shot (see Proor sé. and a.); pistol-splint 
Svrg., a splint shaped like a pistol, used esp. in 
certain fractures of the arm. See also PistoL-sHorT. 

1842 S. Lover Handy Andy iii, I'll give it him in the 
“pistol-arm, or so, 1701 Lond. Gaz. No. 3714/4 Lost.., 2 
pair of green Velvet *Pistol-Bags embroidered with Gold. 
1821 Byron /]Vks. (1846) 584/2 A man who can snuff a 
candle..with a *pistol-ball. 1655 Mra. Worcester Cent. 
/nv. Index 7 Light *Pistol-barrels, 1660 N. InceLo Bentiv. 
& Ur. 11. (1682) 130 They imploy such utensils when they 
make *Pistol-bullet. 1835-6 Foda’s Cycl. Anat. 1. 745/2 
This tumour had the volume of a..pistol-bullet. 1814 Scorr 
lVaz. \iii, Striking the boy upon the head with the heavy 
*pistol-butt. 1818 — //rt. Alid/. xlv, He. . filled his pipe, 
lighted it with the assistance of his “ptstol-flint, and smoked. 
1874 J. W. Lone Amer. Wildfowl i. 27 A *pistol-grip is 
thought by some to be anadvantage. 1892 Greener Breech- 
Loader 84 The rational gun stock. .embodies qualities long 
sought in pistol grip guns. 1856 Excycl, Brit. (ed. 8) XI. 
100/1 A “pistol-hand is a handsome. .addition to the gun- 
stock. 1892 GreENeR Brecch-Loader 82 The pistol-hand 
gun-stock, especially in that form..known technically as 
half pistol hand, is the common forin throughout Canada 
and the United States. 1 A. Ropertson Nuggets, etc. 
186, I knocked the fellow’s pistol-hand up with a rapid blow. 
1834 L. Ratcme Wand. by Seine 167 We hear..the “pistol- 
like report of beer, and the more soberly alluring plunk ! of 
wine-corks. 1784 R. Bace Barham Downs 1. 213, 1 once 
intended to have shot at him,..but not being much of a 
“pistol man..I changed my mind, 1669 Sturmy A/artuer's 
Mag.v. xii. 65 *Pistol Powder is now coininonly made of 
Salt-peter five parts, one part of Brimstone, and one of Cole. 
tsgo Sir R. Wittiams Disc. Warre 29 The forepart of 
his curaces of a light “pistoll proofe. Seu R, C[larew] 
tr. Estienne’s World of Wonders 237 Harnesse.. not 
halfe so weighty, and yet of pistol proof. 1692 Lurrrece 
Brief Ret. (1857) 11. 402 Armour pistoll proofe 27 foot dis- 
tance. 1864 ITREVELYAN Coufet. Wallah (1866) 82 The 
sepoys plied them with shot at *pistol-range. 1893 Syd. 
Soc Lex.,*Pistol-splint, 1895 Outing (U. S.) XXVI. 6/1 
The Major, holding on witb one band, used the rifle *pistol- 
wise. 


Pistol, v. [f. prec. sb.: cf. F. péstoler.] 
1. frais. To shoot with a pistol. 
1607 Dekker Hist. Sir 7. Wyatt Wks, 1873 INI. 112 


PISTOLADE. 


Powder the Varlet, pistoll him. 1691 Woop A#é, O.xon. 1. 
757 He, ont of a deep reluctancy, pistol'’d himself in his 
Cabin. 1748 Rictarpson Clas7ssa (1811) VILL. xvii. ot He is 
afraid you will pistol him. 1894 Crockett Nafders 152, 
I declare I could have pistolled him there and then. 

2. intr. ‘Yo make a noise like the report of a 
pistol; to crack. sonce-use. 

1898 F. Writmorein A flaxtic Monthly Apr. 500/1 His whip- 
lash whirling and pistoling about his head. 

Iience Pi'stoling, -olling vé/.sb. and ffl. a. 
(also feg.). 

1637 Heviin Brief Ans. 111 One or two godly Ministers 

. were threatned .. with Pistolling and hanging. 1816 
Scott Antig. xxii, He has had gunning and pistolling enough. 
1877 Moriry Crit. Alisc. Ser. 11. 392 Macaulay advances 
with his hectoring sentences and his rough pistolling ways. 

Pistol, variant of PistLE Ods. 

+ Pistola‘de, s/. Obs. [a. obs. F. fistolade 
a pistol-shot (1592 in Godefroy Compl.), f. pistole 
PisToL + -ADE; cf. cannonade.] <A pistol-shot, 
or wound inflicted by one. Jlence Pistola‘de v. 
/vans., to attack or fire npon with pistols. 

1598 R. Datuincton Afeth, Traz. G ij, One of the King 
of Nauarres troupes gaue hima Pistolade in the head. [1658 
Puicups, Pistolado (ital.), a shot, or wound given with a 
Pistol.j 1815 SoutHey in Q. Nev. XIII. 41 The bravery 
with which he and Admiral Gantheauine and M. Daure 
pistoladed the English gun boats. ; 

+t Pistolar, pistelar. 5¢. Ols. [Deriv. ob- 
scure: ? related to next.} Name of a small coin, 
said to be synonymous with Liarp, 

1sso Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1.106 Legiis. .refusis to tak 
«.the pistelaris dulzeartis, alias callit the liartis. /bé/., 
That nane..refuse the pistoloris nor deliaris, alias liartis. 

Pistole (pistdul). Also 6-8 pistol(l. [a. F. 
pistole the coin (¢ 1620 d'Aubigny Feneste), app. 
shortened from fzsfole?: see PistoLET 2. The coin 
was not known by any corresponding name in 
Spain or Italy.} A name formerly applied to 
certain foreign gold coins; sometimes (as in quot. 
1592) synonymous with PistoLeT?; sfec., from 
¢ 1600, given to a Spanish gold coin worth from 
16s. 6d. to 18s.; also applied (after French) to the 
louis d’or of Louis XIII, issned in 1640, and 
sometimes to the Scottish twelve pound piece of 
William IIT, 1701, = £1 English. 

1592 Lanc. Wills I]. 127 One peece of gold..to the value 
of vj" wh is called a pistole. 1594 Nasne Christ's 7. 
Ep. to Rdr., Great pieces of gold, such as double Pistols and 
Portugues. 1643 Decl. Commons, Reb, Irel. 49 Fourteene 
peeces of eight, and a double Pistoll. 1678 P47l. Trans. 
XII. 1005 Who both have commonly sold their Glasses at 
the rate of a Pistol (i.e. about 17 shillings and six pence) 
the foot. 1709 STERLE Saller No.5 ?5 Instead of 25 Pistoles 
formerly allowed to each Member. 1819 Miss MitForp in 
L'Estrange £i/¢ (1870) I. iii.69 Only think of the Chancellor's 
sending the President a pistole to pay the postage of his 
letters. 1898 G. B. Rawuincs rit. Coinage 189 ‘Vhe last 
Scottish gold coins, the twelve- and six-pound pieces Scots, 
sometimes called pistoles and half pistoles .. minted froin 
gold imported from Africa by the Darien Co..1701. 1899 
Sik J. Evans in JV, & Q. oth Ser. 1V. 4543/1 Quadruple pistoles 
..in the last century were commonly accepted in England as 
being of the value of 3/. 125. 

Pi-stoled, 2. Also -old. [f. Piston sd. + 
-ED%.] Equipped with a pistol or pistols. 

1634 W. Woon New Eng. Prosp. u. vii, Being double 
pistold, and well sworded. 

Pistoleer (-ie'1). [See -EEr and cf. PisToLieR.] 
One who uses or is skilled in the use of a pistol ; 


a soldier armed with a pistol. 

1832 Cartyce AZisc., Bosuell’s Fohnsov (1857) 111. 94 Is 
the Chalk- Farm Pistoleer inspired with any reasonable Belief 
and Determination? 18§§ Prescott Philip //,1. vii, A corps 
of German pistoleers, of whom there was a body in the French 
service. 1883 American VII, 116 The first step..must be 
the condign punishment of the Danville pistoleers, 


+Pi'stoler. Ods. [f. Piston sé, + -ER1.] A 
maker of pistols. 

1638 W. Movntacu in Buccleuch ATSS. (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) I. 282 The King..sets all the armourers and pistolers 
a-work for himself. 

Pistoler, variant of PIstLER Ods. 

| Pistolese. O%s. rare-'. [It. pistolese a 
great dagger, hanger, or wood-knife’ (Florio), a 
sb. use of Pistolese adj., of or pertaining to Pistoia, 
in L. Lrstorinm, a town of ‘Tuscany, still having 
manufactures of iron and steel, and esp. gunmaking; 
cf. Sp. pestoresa poniard.] A short sword or 
dagger (understood to have been made at or named 
from Pistoia). See PistoLeT!, PisToL. 

1549 Sir T. Hony 7razv.(1902) 14 A varlett..cam behinde 
him and with a pistolese gave hin: his deathe's wounde, 
[Afargin] A pystolese is a shoite broadsword. 

+ Pistolet'!. O4s. Also 6 -olett, -ollet, pysto- 
let(t, pistlett, pestilet(t, pestelet, 6-7 Sc. pisto- 
lat(e. [a. F. pzstolet, (a2) a small dagger or poniard; 
(4) a small fire-arm, a pistol, in It. pzstoleito 
(16th c.) ; app. dim. from stem of It. prs/olese (see 
PISTOLESE). 

The theory ts that F, prstolet (or 2 1t. Pistocetto\) with dim. 
form was applied first to a small dagger, as coinpared to the 
It. pistolesc, and was thence transferred to the pistol, which 
was also small as compared with the harquebus: see H. 
Estienne Conf de la langue Jr. avec le grec, 1569, préface.] 

A small fire-arm: the earlier name of the PISTOL. 
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15s0 Reg. Privy Council Scot.1.95 To schut with halff 
haige or culvering or pistolate. 1563-2 in A/iddlesex County 
Rec. (1886) 1. 43 A pystolett de ferro et calibe, 1667 Aes. 
Privy Council Scot. 1. 593 To schute with culveringis, 
dagzgis, ptstolettis, or ony utheris gunnis or ingynis of fyre- 
werk. (So 1871, 3573, 1599. 1626, 1637, etc. /érd.] 1583 
Foxe A. & Al.ied, 4) 2153/1 The Amirall .. by the way was 
stroken with a Pistolet charged with iij pellets. 1590 Wid/s 
& Inv, N. C. (Surtees) 11. 185 The apparell of Mr John 
Lawson, and his pistlett, and the stringes to it. zo!. “1599 
James I BaotA, Awpov (1603) 47 My lawes made against 
gunnes and traiterous pistolets, 1650 TRAPP Common, Nut. x. 
7 The Lutherans met by the clap of harquebuzes and pistolets, 


+ Pistolet %. 04s. Also 6 pisto-, pystolette, 
Sc. pistolat(t, -ate, 7 pistollet, -olett. [a. F. 


pistolet (early 16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.; Godefroy’s 


date 1480 is doubted). History obscure. 

Generally held to be the same word as fistolet the weapon, 
and according to Des Accords (16th c. in Littré) applied in 
pleasantry to the Spanish écus ‘ because they are smaller 
than the others’, But as yet French lexicographers cite 
no instances of fisfole¢ the weapon of as early a date as 
those of Arstfolef the coin.) _ . : . 

A name given to certain foreign gold coins; in 
the 16th c. usually ranging in value from gs. 1od. 
to 6s. 8d.; in later times : quot. 1659) = PISTOLE. 

1553 Proclam. 4 May in Tudor Proclam. (99) Euery 
Pystolette ., shalbe demed and accepted to be of the value 
of vj.s. ij.d. of the curraunt moneye of this realme. 1556 W. 
Towrson in Hakluyt Voy. (1389) 99, I payed thein {off 
the coast of Barbary] twentie and senen Pistolets. 1560 
Proclam, 2 Nov. in A7S. Arch. Bodl ¥F. c 11 If. 32 Of late 
the peece of gold called the Pistolet was made Currant at 
fiue shyllynges & 1enne pence. By the name or value of 
Pistolettes, none shalbe currant... but only foure severall 
peeces and Coynes hereafter pourtraicted and stamped: 
The fyrst and seconde beyng of the kyng of Spaynes Coyne, 
the thyrde of Venize, and the fourth of Florence. 1574 
Records of Elgin (New Spald. Cl.) 1. 145 Ane rose nobill, 
twa angell nobillis and twa pistolat crownis. 1599 TuynNNne 
Antmadv. (1875) 47 Aboute the valewe of iijs injd, beinge 
halfe a pistolet Italiane or spanyshe. 1617 MorRyson /tin. 
1. 290 ‘Ihe Spanish pistolet, and double pistolet..the double 
pistolet contains two French Crownes. /6id. 291 At Venice 
..A double pistolet of Spatne, called Dublon, is .. giuen for 
seuenteene lires. 1659 Hevtin Axamcn Hist. 1. 268 Each 
Pistolet exchang'd at sixteen sbillings six pence. 


+ Pistoleter, -ier. Oés. [f PisroLer!: 
see -IER,.] A soldier armed with a pistol. 

1579 Dicces Sfzatiot. 144 The Pistoleters and Argoletiers. 
1581 StywarD AZart. Descipl. 11. 136 The hargulaters.. who 
with the pistolaters are the first that begins the battaile. 
1598 Barret Theor. Warres 3 A troupe of horse, either 
Pistoletiers, Hargulatiers or Lanciers. 

+ Pistole'tto. Ods.  [a. It. pisloletto: see 
Pistocet!.} =Pisto.ret!, Also attrib, (In quots. 

Jig. or allustve.) 

1647 Warpo Sinip. Coller 75 To talk Squibs and Pisto- 
letto’s charged with..powder of Love and shot of Reason. 
1647-8 Woop Lif 15 Feb. (O. H.S.) I. 139 Give fire to the 
pistoletto tobacco pipe charg‘d with it s Indian powder. 

Pistolgraph (pi‘stalgraf). Also pisto‘lograph. 
[f. Piston sd., after photograph. (Cf. snap-shot.)] 
Name of an apparatus for obtaining instan- 
taneous photographs or a photograph so ob- 
tained. Also a/tr7b. infig.sense. So Pi'stolgram, 
an instantaneous photograph; WPistolo‘graphy, 
instantaneons photography. 

1862 Catal. Internat. Exhib., Brit. Div 11. xiv. 61 Skaife, 
47 Baker Street, W.— Pistolgraph, with a selection ofits pro- 
ductions called pistolgrams. 1866 AZorn. Star 2 Jan., The 
pistolograph. ‘his beautiful invention is now to be seen.. 
at ..118, Pall Mall, ‘The pistolgram is a picture in glass, 
obtained in tbe first instance, by an instantaneous flash of 
light, and subsequently made permanent by fire. /d/d., Tbe 
most interesting feature in pistolography is its alliance with 
the magnesium light. /é7d., It is for this class of portrait 
the pistolograpb is chiefly intended. 1887 GLaDsToNeE in 
19th Cent, Jan. 1 The instantaneous, or ‘ pistol-graph’, criti- 
cisms demanded by the necessities of tlie daily press. xgox 
Daily Chrov, 27 Nov. 7/3 It has pictures of Nebraska and 
statistics—pistolgraph statistics. 


+ Pistoliesr. Ods. [a. obs. F. prstolier, f. 
pistole (obs.) pistol: see -1ER.] A soldier armed 
with a pistol. 

1577-87 HoinsHEeD Chron. II]. 1187/1 Certeine of the 
Enzlixb lances and pistoliers, with ceiteine harquebutters. 
1598 Barrer Theor. Warres v. ii. 142. 1622 MARKHAM BR. 
Ivar m1. i. 82 The armed Frencb Pistoliers, the Carbines, 
and the Light-horse. 

Pi-stolship. wonce-wd. [f. PistoL sd.: see 
-sHIpP.] Skill in using pistols; pistol practice. 

1895 WistER in Harper's Mag. Mar. 537 The Governor.. 
had begun to study pistolship. 

Pi'stol-shot. [f. Pistou 5. + Snot sé.] 

1. A shot from a pistol. 

1662 J. Davies tr. Oleavius Voy, Ambass. 267 M. Man- 
delslo. .kill'd the Leader of the Indian paity with a Pistol- 
shot. 1796 Heten M, Witttams “ett. France 1V. 137 (Jod) 
Several pistol-shot were fired at the president. 1899 T. M. 
Eicis Three Cat's-eye Rings 122 Vhen there was a pistol- 
shot, and Clayside stood breathless over a lifeless man. 

2. The distance to which a shot can be fired from 
a pistol ; the range of a pistol. 

¢ 1645 T. Tutty Siege of Carlisle (1840) 38 He came within 
pistle shot. 1685 TRavestin Sfege Mewheusel 6 Not above 
a Pistol-shot from it. 1741 S. SrEED in Bucelexch ASS. 
(Hist. MSS, Comm.) I. 395 When we came within half 
pistol-shot, we hailed one of the French ships. 1835 W. 
Irvine Zour Prairies 267 My object..was to get within 
pistol-shot of the buffalo. 

3. attrib. (in first quot. advé,). 


PISTON. 


1697 Damprer Voy. (1699) 241 The Mouth of this Lagune 
is not Pistol-shot wide. 1730 //sst. Lilterarta I. 401 A 
Blast and Smoak..which obliged me to keep at Pistol-shot 
distance. 1900 IVesOu. Gaz. 17 July 8/1 They might urge 
them on with the pistol-shot reports of their long whips. 

Pistomesite (piste'mesait). Af. [a. Ger. 
pistomesit (Breithaupt 1847), f. Gr. miozo-s true + 
péa-ov middle, because considered the exact mean 
between magnesite and siderite: cf. MesiriTE.] 
A carbonate of magnesium and iron, containing 
less magnesium and more iron than mesitite. 

1849 Nicot Alin. 294 The pistomesite of Breithaupt from 
Thurnberg. 1868 Dana Aven, 688 rstomeszte. .. Named 
by Breithaupt .. because pistomesite is nearer the iniddle 
between chalybite (=siderite] and magnesite than mesitine. 

Piston (pi'sten). [a. F. péston (1647 Pascal, 
in Littre), ad. lt. pzstone piston, variant of Pes/one 
great pestle, rammer, augm. from stem /esé¢- in 
pestello pestle: cf. It. pestdre:—late L. pislare, 
freq. of pinsére, pist- to pound, beat. Cf. OF. 
peston = pilon pestle, stamper.] 

l. A mechanical contrivance, consisting of a disk 
or short cylinder of wood, iron, or other solid 
substance, which fits closely within a hollow cylin- 
der or tube, and can be driven with a reciprocating 
motion up and down the tube, or backwards and 
forwards in it; on one side it is attached to a rod 
(piston-rod) by which it imparts motion to ma- 
chinery (e.g. in a steam-engine), or by which 
motion is imparted to it (e.g. in a pump). 

1704 J. Harnis Lex. Techn. Dij (s.v. Air pump), Each 
time the /’/sfon or Sucker of the Pump is drawn back, the 
Air in the Receiver must expand it self so as in some 
ineasure to fill up the Cavity of the Pump left vacant by the 
Piston, as well as the Receiver it self. 1712 J. James tr. 
Le Blonds Gardening 192 Piston is the short Cilinder.. 
which is moved up and down in the Barrel of the Pump. 
1786 Rees Chambers’ Cycl. s.v. Steam-engine, A large 
barrel or cylinder..and in thisa piston well leathered, 1827 
Farapay Chem, Manip. xv. 341 A small piston rendered 
air-tight by tow and tallow. 1842 Branpe Dict, Sc., etc. 
s.v., I'wo sorts of pistons are used..: one hollow, with a 
valve, used in the sucking pump; and the other solid, which 
is employed in the forcing pump. 1867 W. W. Smytu Coad 
& Coal-mining 210 Horizontally-working pistons in prisinatic 
chambers weie erected in 1828 by M. Brisco, near Charleroi. 

2. a. In the cornet and other wind-instruments : 
A sliding valve which moves in a cylinder like 
a piston, used for increasing the effective length of 
the atr-passage and thus lowering the pitch of the 
note. Hence Corset-d-pision. 

31876 tr. Blaserna’s Sound i. 20 By opening a communica- 
tion with the external air.. by means of pistons in the 
cornet. , 4 

b. A pneumatic thumb-knob in an organ, which 
is pushed in like a piston, and has the effect of 
combining a number of stops. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. E 4 

3. Zool. A central retractile part in the suckers 
on the arms of a cuttle-fish or other cephalopod, 
which acts like the piston of an air-pump in pro- 
ducing a vacuum. 

1871 I’. R. Jones Anim, Kingd. (ed. 4) 605 A deep cavity 
..at the bottom of which is placed a prominent piston..that 
may be retracted by muscular fibres. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as piston-plunger, power, 
speed; piston-like adj.; piston-head, the disk or 
cylindrical part of a piston, which slides in the 
tube, as distinguished from the f/ston-rod; piston- 
knob = 2b; piston-packing, (2) any material 
used for filling the space between the piston-head 
and the cylinder in which it works, so as to make 
it steam-tight, air-tight, or water-tight; (4) a 
mechanical device for packing pistons; piston- 
pump, a pump having a piston; piston-rod (see1); 
piston-sleeve, a hollow cylinder or ¢vz724 moving 
longitudinally with the piston-head in a trunk- 
engine, and taking the place of the cross-head ; 
piston-spring, a spring connected with a piston- 
head, and forming, or having the effect of, a pack- 
ing (Knight Dect. Mech. 1875); piston-valve, 
(2) a valve in a piston, as in that of a pump; 
(4) a valve formed by a small piston sliding back- 
wards and forwards in a tube, tor admitting steam 
into, or exhausting it from, the cylinder of a steam- 
engine; piston-wheel, (2) a wheel or rotating 
disk carrying at its outer margin one or more 
pistons; (4) in a chain-pump, a wheel carrying an 
endless chain bearing pistons or disks working in 
a tube or barrel; piston-whistle, a whistle in 
which the pitch of the sound is varied by means of 


a piston sliding in the tube. 

1875 Knicut Dict, Mech.,* Piston-head, that portion which 
fits into and rectprocates in the cylinder, 1888 Hastuck 
Model Engin. Handybk. (1gco) 51 Vhe piston-head is in 
two parts..; one must have a taper hole bored to fit the rod. 
1902 Acadenty 9 Aug. 159/2 Defoe’s *piston-like pen. 1875 
Knicut Dict. Mech., * Piston packing, a material for pre- 
venting the leakage of steam between the piston-head and 
the cylinder in which it works. 1797 Afonthly A/ag. IKI. 
464 The *piston-plunger is worked hy a toothed segment- 
wheel. 3899 Daily News 7 Dec. 3/5 Phese solid slabs ol 
metal are forced by.. *piston-power through a series of holes. 

a 
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1785 Rees Chanbers’ Cycl.s.v. Stcam-engine, The *piston- 
tod. which is truly cylindrical, moves up and down through 
that hole. 1830 Herscuer Stud. Nat. Phil. un. vii. 194 
The power which alternately raised and depressed the 
piston-10d of the engine. 1895 M/odel Steam: Engine 39 
Small holes should be drilled in the top of the bearings, 
piston-rod guide, eccentric-band, and crank-pin end of con- 
necting rod for admitting oil. 1815 J. SmitH Panorama 
de. § Art 11.6 To improve the air-pump, Smeaton. .covered 
the top of the barrel.. by which contrivance he took off the 
pressure of the atmosphere from the “piston-valve. 1875 
Ksicut Dict. Mech. Piston-valve,a valve consisting of a 
circular dixk, which reciprocates in a cylindrical chamber. 

+ Pi-stor. Ods. rare. Inj -our. [a. AF. fos- 
tour, pesfour = OF. pestor, -eur:—L. pislér-em 
baker, f. fz(sz)sére to pound.} (See quot. 1682.) 

[1607 Mipotetos Phenix 1. Ciij, Why Pistor a Baker 
sold his wife tother day to a cheesemonger.] a 1682 Sir T. 
Browxé 7acts i. (1683) 17 Their Pistours were such as, 
before the use of Mills, beat out and cleansed their Corn. 

So Pisto‘rial, Pisto‘rian, Pistorical adjs., 
pertaining to a baker. 

1656 Lrount Glossogr., Pistorical, or pistortan, belonging 
toa Baker, baking or Pastry. 1838 Frasers Mag. XVIII. 
43 An antagonist baker..has commenced business in the 
pistorial line on the opposite side of the street. 

+Pistrine. O¢s. rare. [ad. L. pistrina a 
bakery, f, Azs¢or baker.) A bakehonse, bakery. 

[1392-3 Z£ar/ Derby s Exp. (Camden) 222 Et pro portagio 
saccorum de le Ryoll ad pistrinam, iiijs.] @ 1483 Lrber 
Niger in Househk. Ord. (1790) 70 Yo delyver the wheete.. 
sending it to the mylies, and so into the pystryne. 1656 
Brousr Glossogr., Pestrine,a Bake-house,a..grinding-house. 

Pistul, -yl, variants of Piste Obs. 

Pit (pit,,5/.1 Forms: see below. [OE. fyi, 
ME. pyi(/, pit, pul’l, pel = OF ris. pel, OS. pudiz, 
MLG., MDu. pudtie, LG. piille, Du. put, OG. 
piuczct, ffuzca, MIIG., Ger. pfutze ; also ON. pyttr 
Grome@ Ee )emallarepr. am) Ger, filo, 3. 1. 
futens well, pit, shaft. In ME. the OE. y was 
tepr. in mid}. dial. by y, z, in s. w. by z (2), and 
ir Kent by e.] 

A. Illustration of Forms. 


c 1 pytt, pyt (see 3. 1); 2-5 putt, put. 

¢1y5 Lamb, /lom. 47 Pe prophete stod in ane putte, 
€ 1205 Lay. 15961 Pe put wes ilar c1qz5 Eng. Cong. Irel. 
36 They buizyd an honnde with hym yn the pute that he 
was yn leyde. 1467 in Lng. Gilds 383 Puttes of bloode. 

B. 3-4 pett, 4-5 pet, (6 pette). 
€1200 Vices & Virtues 109 Hie falled mid Ja blinde in to 
dan pette. ¢1315 SHoREHAM /’ocms vil. 522 Godes domes 
beb A groindlyas pet [reve ylet]. 1426 Lync. De Gurl. 
Pilgr. 1787, 1 curse hem in-to helle pet. 1599 Breton 
Praise Vertions Ladies (Grosart) 57/2 fshee have her hand 
on the pette n her cheeke. 

y- 4-6 pytt, pyt, 4-8 pitt, 5- pit, (4 pite, 
pyte, 4-7 Ptte, 5-6 pytte). 

33.. Cursor if. 4155 In bis wast i wat a pite [v. 77. pitte, 
pitt, ¢1425 pil]. crgoo Maunvev. (1839) viii. o4 A litylle 
pyttin the erthe. 1406 Hoccteve Mfisrule gs Rype vn-to 
my pit. ¢1440 /vomp. Parv. 402/1 Pyt, or flasche where 
mekyl water stanathe. 1535 Covernate 2 /sdras v. 24 
Thou hast chosen he one pytt. — Luke xiv. 5 Fallen in 
toapytie. 1588 .Vutineham Rec. WV. 223 The hye waye 
above the clay pittes. 

B. Signihcation. 

1, A hole or cavity in the ground, formed either 
by digging or by sone natural process. 

847 Charter of /Etheluulf (Sweet VU. E. T, 434), Donne on 
grenan pytt, c893 K. Atrrep Oros. v. ii. § 1 And on 
pyttas besuncan. ¢1000 des. Gosp. Matt. xii. rr syf pat 
afyld reste-dagum on pytt. ¢1175 (see A.a]. a 1225 Ancr, 
R. 58 31f eni unwrie put wee, & best feolle ber inne. a1300 
Cursor M. 2500 (Cott. Pe fite gaue bak..And fell to in a 
pitt o clay. cxazgo Life St. Vath. (1884) 51 He bat fedde 
danyel be prophet in be pytte of lyouns. 1526 Pilger. Perf, 
(W. de W. 1531) 276b, That nc¢man sholde dyg ony pyt.. 
but he sholde couer it agayne. 1688 SHaxs. 772. A.u. iit 
193 The lothsome pit, Where 1 espied the Panther fast 
asleepe, 1611 Liste Fer. it. 6 \ land of deserts and of 
pittes. 1855 Tennyson Maud 1.1 ji, There in the ghastly 
pit..a body was found. 

b. An open deep hole or xcavation made in 
digging for some mineral deposit; often with 
descriptive word, as CHALK-, Chay-, GRAVEL-, 
Maru-, Sanp-pit; see these worts, also sense 6. 

956 [see chalk-pit, CHack sb. 7). 1382 Vycutr Gen. xiv. 10 
The wodi valei forsothe had manye pytis of gluwy clay 
[1388 pittis of pitche; 1535 Covern. slyne pyttes; 1885 
R.V. slime pits. cxrqqo- [see clay-pit, Cray sh. g). 1604 
E.G[rimstoxe] D’Acosta s Hist. Indies w. is 213 The golde 
-.isfound in pittes or mines. 1722 De For Cv, Yack (1840) 
288 A little kind ofa gravel pit, or marl pit. 

ce. A hole or excavation made for a sjecial pur- 
pose in various industries, as sawing, tanning, 
founding, charcoal-burning, etc.: see quys., and 
CoaL-Pit 1, Sawrpit, TaN-PIt, etc. 

r023- [see Coar-rir 1]. 1589 Pafpe w. Flatche. Cjb, 
Martin and his mainteiner are both sawers of timbe, but 
Martin stands in the pit. 1616 in A/en. Fountains 45h, 
(Surtees) I. 365 Lhe tanhouse..with..the pits there. 663 
GersBieR Counsel 25 The Sawyersat their Pit. 1875 Knityyp 
Dict. Mech., Pit...(Founding), a cavity or hollow scoopy 

in the floor to receive cast-metal...a vat in tanning 

bleaching, dyeing, or in washing alum earth, etc. 1876 

Scnurtz Leather Manuf, 26 The pits should be covered on 

the top by timbers. 1881 RayMono AZ ining Gloss., Pit, .. 

a stack or merler of wood, prepared for the manufacture 

of charcoal. - 

d. Agric. and Gardening. A hole or exca- 


vation made for storing and protecting edible 
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roots, etc. through the winter (hence extended to 
a heap of such roots covered with earth or straw 
for protection); or one (usally with a glazed 
frame) for protecting young or tender plants. 
¢1g00 in Turner Dom. Archit. 1. 144 Take many rype 
walenottes..& put hem ina moiste pytt.& hile hem. 18ro, 
1837 Pine pit [see Pine sé.2 7}. 1813 R. Kerr Agric. Surv. 
Berwick, 293 A pit or pie, is a conical heap of potatoes.. 
resting upon the dry bare ground..carefully covered by a 
layer of straw..the earth thrown over the straw [etc.]. 1866 
Branpe & Cox Dict. Sc., etc. I. 913/1 Vhey are. .what are 
called cold pits, which nreans that they are not artificially 
heated, and are used for the protection in winter of hardy 
and half-hardy plants. 1895 Scutty A@fir Stories 102 By 
probing with their spears..the men easily found the flat 
stones covering the mouths of the underground corn-pits. 
e. A deep hole or chamber in which prisoners 


were confined, a dungeon. ? Obs. exc. //ist. 

1512 Act 4 Hen. VI11,c. 8 Preamb., The said Richard 
was taken and imprisoned in a doungen and a depe pytt 
under grounde. 1571-2 Reg. Privy Council Scot. WI. 111 The 
said Robertis hous in Ancrum, quhair thai put and kest 
thame in the pit thairof. 1588 /drd. 1V. 284 [hey] tuke 
him..to the said schirefis Castle.., putt him in the pitt 
thairof, quhairin thay held and detenit hint. 1761 C/non. 
in Aun. Rey. 61 Vhe very pit, where the felons are confined 
at night. 1816 Scotr Old Mort. ix, 1 will cause Harrivon 
.. look for the key of our pit, or principal dungeon. 1885 
Biste (R.V.) Fer. xxxviii. 6 Then took they Jeremiah, and” 
cast him into the dungeon [sarg. or pit] of Malchiah. 

f. An excavation, covered or otherwise hiddcn 
to serve as a trap for wild beasts (or in former 
times for enemies) ; a pitfall. 

1611 Biste Fcek. xix. 4 He [a young lion] was taken in 
their pit. 1735 SOMERVILLE Chase it. 232 Low in the 
Ground A Pit they sink. 1834 Metowin Angler in Wales 
I. 62 If a fox escapes from a pit, none are ever taken again 
in the same. 1895 Scrity Aafir Stories 120 Kondwana the 
induna,. .and one other, had fallen into an old elephant-pit, 
the surface of which was completely covered over with 
brushwood. 

g. fig. or in figurative phrases; chiefly in prec. 
sense (f), esp. in biblical tse. 
€1315 [see A.B]. @1340 Hampote Psalter vii. 16 He fell 
in be pit pat he made. ¢153z Latimer Scrm. & Rem, 
(Parker Soc.) 11. 347 ‘Vo follow the blind guides, is to come 
into the pit with the same. 1535 CoverDate Prov. xxii. 
14 The mouth of an harlot isadepe pytt. 1577 F.de L’isle's 
Legendarie Hiij, Vhat.. you fall not into any such bottom. 
les pit of debts. 160g DEKKER Honest H//1.1. xiii, He falshim- 
selfe that digs anothers pit. 1722 De Foe Nelie. Courtsh. 
1. ii. (1840) 42, 1 would not fall into the pit with my eyes 
open. 1850 Rosertson Serm, Ser. 11. it. (1864) 31 The cold 
damp pits of disappointment. 

2. A hole dug or sunk in the ground for water ; 
a well, a water-hole; a pond, pool. Ods. or merged 
Way bo 

890-901 El/red’s Laws Introd. § 22 gif hwa adelfe 
weeter pyt [v. 7. pyth (cisterna) od8e betynedne ontyne. 
975 Nushw. Gosp. John iv. 12 Ahne ardu mara feder usum 
iacobe sede salde us diosne pytt & he of himdranc. 1297 R. 
Grouc. (Rolls) 8465 Pat alle be wateres.. & diches & puttes 
rede of blode pere. 13.. A. Adis. 5764 (Bodl. MS.) Hij 
founden many lake & pett Wib trowes & pornes byshette, 
e1400 Afol. Loll.25 As be welle mai not bring forb of o 
pitte bitter water & swete. ¢ 1402 Lyoc. Compl. Bl. Ant. 
xiv, Ne lyk the pitte of the Pegace Under Pernaso, where 
poetes slepte. 1530 Patcscr. 254/2 Pytte or well. 1612 
Biste Lev. xi. 36 A fountain or pit, wherein there is 
plenty of water, shall be clean. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 1 Dig 
a pit upon the seashore .. and as the tide cometh in, it will 
fill with water, fresh and potable. 

3. A hole dug in the ground for a dead body; 
a grave. Obs. or dial, (exc. as applied to a large 
hole used to receive many bodies: cf. plague-pri 
in PLAGUE sé, 4c.) 

1297 R. Gtouc. (Rolls) 11203 Wan a ded man me wole to 
putte bringe. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. lace (Rolls) 16449 
3yf any had leyd acors in pyt. c1rqas Cast. Persev. 1584 
in Afacro Piays 121 Late men pat arn on be pyttis brynke. 
1466 in Archerologia (1887) L.1. 4g He shall make the pittes 
for dead hodies depe Inough. 1565 SrarLeton tr. Sede s 
Hist. Ch. Eng. 155 She .. semed to be almost dead and at 
the pitts biimme. 1593 SHaxs. ich. //, 1. i. 219 And 
soone lye Richard in an Earthie Pit. 1611 Binte Ps xxx. 3 
O Lord..thou hast kept me alive, that I should not go 
down tothe pit. (In Eng. Diad Dict. from Devonsh.] 

4. The abode of evil spirits and lost souls; hell, 
or some part of it, conceived as a sunken place, or 
as a dungeon or place of confinement. Often in 
phr. the pit of hell. 

@ 1225 Juliana 15 (Bodl. MS.) To forwurde wid him..ibe 

utte of helle. @ 1300 Cursor Al. 22055 (Cott.) An angel. .bar 
be kai o be mikel pijt. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7. ? 96 Vnder 

ym the horrible put of helle open. c1rqqgo York Myst. 
xxxvil. 343, I synke in to helle pitte. 1500-20 Dunxpar 
Poems xxi. 68 Quhen na houss is bot hell and hevin, Palice 
of licht, or pitt obscure. 1526 TinpaLe Rew. ix. 1 And to 
him was geven the kaye of the bottomlesse pytt. 1602 
Suaks. Ham, tv. v. 132 Conscience and Grace, to the pro- 
foundest Pit. I dare Damnation. 1678 Buxvan Pilger. 1. 
76 The Hobgoblins, Satyrs, and Dragons of the Pit. 1827 
Pottok Course 7. x. 476 Into the yawning pit Of bottomless 
perdition. 1872 Mortry Voltarre i. (1886) 4 To unmask a 
demon from the depths of the pit. 1892 Speaker 3 Sept. 
289/1 Such a one..might take the path that leads to the pit. 


5. An cnelosure in which animals were (er in 
some countrics still are) set to fight for sport ; esp. 
\ a Cockpit. 
To fly or shoot the pil, to turn and fly out of the pit, as a 
“aven cock; hence /ig. of a person. 
+1568 AscHam Sc/olent. 1. (Arb.)127 One Cock..which.. 
doty passe all other..that euer I saw in any pitte, 1627 
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E. F. Hist. Edw. 11 (1680) 120 Their Friends turn 
craven, and all forsake the pit before the hattle. 1664 
Butter Aud, 1. iit, 1112 To quit His victory, and fly the 
pit. 1675 Marvett Let. to Sir H. Thompson, He hath a 
month ago shot the pit..he hath thought convenient to 
passe over into Holland. 1676 — A/r. Smtirke Pref. A ij. 
Had he esteemed.. that it was decent for him to have enter d 
the Pit with so Scurrilous an Animadverter. 1704 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 4063/4 The..Pets are..built over the Pit. 1741 
Rricuarpson Pamela (1824) 1. 292 We were all to blame, 
to make madam, here, fly the pit, as she did. 
b. The cockpit of a ship: = Cockpit 3. 

6. An excavation made for obtaining coal; the 
shaft of a coal-mine; also, often applied to the 
mine as a whole. 

(Orig. the same as in chalk fit, sand-fit, etc., in sense 1b, 
and doubtless going back to the time when the coal-pit was, 
like these, merely an open excavation; hence also its 
technical restriction to the shaft, which is the open hole.) 

1447- [see Coat-rit 2]. 1669 Pil. Trans. 1V. 957 There 
being in these Mines an incredible mass of wood to sup- 
port the Pitts and the Horizontal passages. 12708 J. C. 
Compl. Collier(1845) 23 1f £ r0oo or more be spent in carrying 
down a Pit or Shaft. 1725 ‘V’. YHOmas in Portland Papers 
VI. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 106 ‘That pit through which they 
biing up the coal. .is called the shaft. 1774 Gotpsm. Naz?. 
Hist. 1776) 1.$r They were resolved to 1enew their work in 
the same pit, and eight of them ventured down..but they 
had scarce got to the bottom of the stairs that led to the 
pit..{when] they all instantly dropped down dead. 1845 
Disraett Syil v1. vi, ‘ He’s a pretty fellow to come and talk 
to us , said a collier. ‘He had never been down a pit in all 
his life.” 1851 GreeNweLt Coal trade Terms Northumb, 
& Durh, 38 Prt, a circular, oval, square, or oblong vertical 
sinking ftom the surface. ‘Vhe terin shaft..is often used as 
synonymous. 1867 W. W. Smytu Coal & Coal mining 113 
The pits are 515 yards deep tothe ‘top hard seam. 

7. Pit and gallows, more properly gallows and 
pit, in Sc. Law a phrase understood to denote the 
privilege, formerly conferred on barons, of execut- 
ing thieves or other felons by hanging the men on 
a gallows and drowning the women in a pit: see 
sense 2. Olds. exc. F17st, 

For this, ancient Sc. statutes in L. have furca ct fossa. 
‘In some old deeds written in our language, these terms are 
rendered /xrc and fess’ (Jamieson s,v ). The actual mean- 
ing of fit and fossa has been qnestioned. Du Cange has 
a quot. from Gervase of Canterbury in which fossa is an 
ordeal pit; so also in Custusmals of Battle Abbcy (Camd. 
Soc. 126); and it bas been suggested that this was also the 
original meaning in /x7ca e¢ fossa. Lut in support of the 
usual interpretation, see Laivs of Ethelstan wv. 6 De fure, 
qui personam vel locum pacis adierit: § 4 Si libera mulier 
Sit, praecipitetur de clivo vel submergatur (Schntid Gesetze 
Angels.151). Audcf. Old German Proverbs cited hy Grimm 
Deutsche Rechts-Altertimer, cap. Verbrechen nu. Strafe 
am Leben: (1) Der Mann an den Galgen, die Frau unter 
den Stein; (21 Den Mannern Hinrichtung mit dem Strang, 
den Frauen mit Wassern; (:) Den Dieb soll man henken 
und die Hur ertranken. In Middle Dutch, where the 
parallel phrase putte cnde galghen is very frequent, pulte 
was a pit or grave in which women criminals were buried 
alive (devend begraven): see Verwijs and Verdam s.v. 
Putte. 

(2a 1153 Sc. Acts David I, c. 13 in Scot. Stat. (1844) 1. 319 
(red] Ontnes barones qui habent furcam et fossam de latro- 
cinio.] 1275 Not. Hundred (1818) 11. 3027/1 Thomas de 
Furnivall tenet manerium..et habet furcas pitte pillory 
tumberel [etc.]. a 1500 ¢vans/, quot. a1153 Al barounis be 
quhilkis hes galowys and pyt of thyft. 1609 Skenr Reg. 
Way. 1. iv. 6b, To hald their courts, with sock, sack, gallous, 
and pit, toll, and thame, infang-thief, and outfang thief. 
[orzg. qui habent, & tenent curias suas; cum socco & sacca, 
furca & fossa, Toill, & Theme, Infang-thicfe, & Outfang- 
thiefe.| 1614 SeuveN Titles //on, 286 The Gallows vnder- 
stand as Ours, and for nen Theiues; and the Pit, a place to 
drown Women Theiues. ¢1730 Gurt Lett. NV. Scotd. (1818) 
11. 149 ‘The heritable power of pit and gallows. .is I think 
ie much for any subject to be trusted withal. 1814 Scott 
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IT. +8. A hollow or cavity in any vessel. Ods. 

1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxv. (Julian) 534 Pe gold til hyme 
pane tuke he sone, And askis in pe pyt has done. 

9. A hollow or indentation in an animal or plant 
body, or in any surface: sfec. a. A natural hollow 
or depression in the body, as the ARMPIT; a socket, 
as of the eye, or in a bone at a joint; +a dimple. 
(In quot. 1818, the central hollow in a flower.) 

t Pit of the chin (obs.), the hollow between the chin and 
the lower lip. /r4 of the stomach, the slight depression in 
the region of the stomach between the cartilages of the 
false ribs. 

e250 Death 241 in O. E. Alisc. 182 Also beod his exe- 
puttes asea brupenled. ¢1410 Master of Game (MS. Digby 
182) v, He shall haue as mony smale pittes [Sed/. 4/S. 
puttes] in be fore legge, as he hath yeres. ¢ 1430 Lyna. 
Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 146 With a little pytte in her well- 
favored chynne. 1541 R. Corcann Guydon's Quest. Chirurs. 
K iv b, Of what shape are y*two focyl bones ?.. The greatest 
hath two pyttes towarde the kne whiche receye the rounde 
endesofthethyghe bone. 1585 T. Wasuincton tr. Vicholay's 
Voy. 1. xxi. §9 Whe holes vnderneath your arm pittes. 1651 
Frencn Distrd/. v.142 Anoint the pitof the stomacke. 1688 
R. Hoitme Armoury u. 84/2 Of a Tree. .the Pit or Hole 
[is] whereat the branches sprout out. 1818 Krats Evdymion 
1. 875 Flowers, on their stalks set Like vestal primroses, but 
dark velvet Edges them round, and they have golden pits. 
1834 MeMurtrie Cuzicr's Autn, Kingd. 184 There is a 
little round indentation or pit behind each nostril. 184 
Emerson Poents (1857) 98 In the pit of his eyes. 1893 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Pit, a depression. Applied medically to the 
permanent impression made by the finger in ozdematous 
tissues, which are said to fit on pressure. 


b. A depressed scar, sueh as those left on the 
skin after small-pox; a similar minute depression 
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or spot upon any surfacc, produced by chemical | 
action, by a rain-drop, etc. | 

1677 Lond. Gaz. No. 1188/4 A short thick man..some few 
pits of the Small Pox. 1758 Reip tr. S/acguer’s Chym. 1. 
323 An exceeding white bead of Silver, the lower part 
whereof will be unequal, and full of little pits. 1780 HuNTER 
in Pril. Trans. LXX. 134 It sometimes happens..that there 
is a pitt in consequence of a chicken pock. 1852 Morrit 
Tanning & Currying (1853) 170 Heat and moisture may 
dissolve the gelatine, and thus cause the hides to be scarred 
with pits. 1884 Sctence IV, 273/2 The sandstone surface 
is distinctly marked by raindrop pits. . ; 

ce. Bot. A minute depression on the inner side 
of the wall of a cell or vessel, often perforating it 
and forming a basin-like pore (bordered Pit), as in 
the wood-cells of conifers, etc.; also, a minute 
depression on the suiface of a seed. 

1857 Henrrey Le, Bot. § 662 The new layers, applying 
themselves..over the (cell-] wall, leave certain parts bare, 
which appear as dots or pits of various forms when viewed 
from the inside. 1875 Bennetr & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 20 
When contiguous cells are united into a tissue .. the pits 
and pit-channels of both sides meet, and the intermediate 
thin portion of membrane becomes absorbed; a channel 
thus arises uniting two cell-spaces (Bordered Pits, perforated 
septum of vessels). /6i/. 540 The seed. .displays a variety 
of sculpturing, such as pits, warts, bands. . | 

10. That part of the auditorium ofatheatre which | 
is on the floor of the house; now usually restricted 
to the part of this behind the stalls. Also ¢@ransf. 
the people occupying this. Cf. Cockpit 1 b. 

1649 Lovetace Poems 78 The other [comedy] for the 
Gentlemen oth’ Pit. 1682 Drypen Alac #2. 153 Let Cully, 
Cockwood, Fopling charm the pit. 1709-10 STEELE Tatler 
No. 145 P 2 She in a Front Box, he in the Pit next the 
Stage. 1779 SHERIDAN Critic 11. i, Speak more tothe pit.. — | 
the soliloquy always to the pit, that’s a rule. 1829 Lytton 
Disowned xxxviii, The pit is crowded, 1876 SaitH ///st. 
Eng, Lit. 121 Vhe designation Jarterre, still given by the 
French to the fit, 

ll. U.S. A part of the floor of an Exchange 
appropriated to a special branch of business, e.g. 
the grain pit, the wheat pit. Hence, b. Name 
of a card-game : see quot. 1904. 

1903 F. Norris The Pit i. 17 The world’s food should not 
be at the mercy of the Chicago wheat pit. 1903 Darly 
Chron. 11 Feb. 3/3 It is Laura against the Wheat Pit, and 
the Wheat Pit wins—for a time. 1904 /bid, 12 Nov. 8/5 
Society has a new card game, called ‘ Pit’... The name 
‘Pit’ is suggested by the Wheat Pit .. The game is..a 
mimicry of a Corn Exchange, where every player is trying 
to make a corner in some particular grain. 

12. ? A bag-shaped part of a fishing-net. 

1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 296 A Cotton Eel Bow Net, 
with two wings and loose pit. : : | 

13. The framework supporting the pivoted yoke 
of a swinging bell in a belfry. 

1874 Sir E. Beckett Clocks & Watches 345 The pit, or | 
frame to hold a swing bell, must be a good deal longer than | 
twice the height of the bell. . | 

14. atirib. and Comd., as pit-brink, -dweller, | 
-dwelling, -grave, -tier (sense 10); pit-like adj. ; 
esp. in sense 6 (belonging to, employed in, or 
connected with a coal-mine), as fzt-boy, -cage | 
(CaGE sb. 5 a), -ctstern, -engine, -gate, «girl, -i- 
specior, -lad, -lass, -mouth, -people, -pony, -prop, 
-road, -rope, shaft, -sinker, -sinking, -timber, -top, | 
-winder, -woman, -working. Also pit-bank, ‘the 
raised ground or platforms upon which the coals 
are sorted and screened at surface’ (Gresley 
Coal Mining Terms); pit-bar, a timber used to 
support the sides of the shaft of a mine; pit-bird, 
local name of the reed-warbler; pit-black a., as 
black as a pit, intensely black or dark; pit- 
bottom, the bottom of a pit; sfec. the bottom of 
the shaft in a coal-mine, or the adjacent part of 
the mine ; hence pit-bottomer, a collier employed 
at the pit-bottom; pit-brae, pit-brow, the ‘brow’ 
or edge of a pit; sfec. = pit-bank; hence pit- 
brow girl or lass, a girl employed in sorting and 
screening coal at the pit-brow; pit-crater, a 
volcanic crater of the form of a pit; pit-eye = 
pit-boiiom; pit-eyed a., having sunken eyes; pit- 
fish, ‘a small fish of the Indian seas, [which] has 
the power of protruding or retracting its eyes at 
pleasure’ (Webster 1828); pit-frame, a framework 
at the top of a pit or shaft, supporting the pulley; 
pit-game = GAME-FOWL b; pit-guide, a bar in 
a mine-shaft serving as a guide for the cage; pit- 
head, the top of a pit or shaft, or the ground 
immediately around it; hence pit-headman, a 
workman employcd at the pit-head; pit-headed 
a@., having a pit or small depression on the head, 
as certain serpents (cf. A’¢t-vzper) and tapeworms ; 
pit-heap, a heap of excavated material near the 
mouth of a pit or shaft; hence, the whole of the 
surface works (= heap-stead, IEAP sb. 6); pit- 
kiln, an oven for making coke from coal; pit- 
maker, one who makes or digs a pit; a grave- 
digger (oés.); so pit-making; pit-martin, the 
sand-martin (Swainson Prov. Names Birds); + pit- 
mask, a mask worn by a woman when present in 
the pit of a theatre; thc wearer of such a mask ; 
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pit-mortar, pit-prop : sce quots. ; pit-rotted a., 
rotted by steeping iu a pit or pool of water; pit- 
sand, sand dug out of a sand-pit, as distinguished 
from river-sand and sea-sand; pit-saw, a large 
saw for cutting timber, working in a sawpit, with 
handles at the top and bottom; pit-sawyer, the 
man who stands in a sawpit and works the lower 
handle of a pit-saw (opp. to fop-sawyer); pit- 
specked a., speckled with pits or small depres- 
sions, as fruit; +pit-stone, stone from a quarry ; 
pit-viper, a venomous serpent of the family Cvo/a- 
Zidw, characterized by a pit or depression in front of 
each eye; + pit-water: see quot.; pit-well, a 
well made by excavation; pit-wood, timber uscd 
for frames, props, etc., in a coal-pit; pit-work, 
the system of pumps and machinery connected 
with them ina pit or shaft. See also Pit-cOat, etc. 

2098 Daily News 26 Feb. 5/7 Employed on the surface, or 
at the ‘*pit bank’, as itis called. 1708 J.C. Compi. Collicr 
(1845) 15 *Pit-Bars of Wood and Deals must be used till we 
get tothe Stone. 1863 Kincstey Water-Bad. i, The *pit- 
bird warbling in the sedges, as he had warbled all night 
long. 1871 Patcrave Lyr. Pocms 48 The curse, “pit-black 
from below. ¢ 1400 Destr. 7'roy 12663 When pe prinse was 
past to pe *pit bothum, Pe buernes on be bonk bet hym with 
stonys. 1867 W. W. Smytu Coal & Coal-mining 121 The 
coal may be brought down hill to the pit-bottom. 1887 P. 
M’Neict Blawearie 46 Will Hood had been appointed *pit- 
bottomer here. 1897 Daily News 8 Jan. 5/2 The President 
suggested that the *pit boys should be placed on the same 
footing as their more fortunate mates. 1613 Jackson Creed 
u. xxiv. § 5 At the very *Pitbrincke of destruction. ¢ 1440 
Adee of Tales 295 His sawle was broght vnto be prince 
of Hell syttand opon pe *pytt bra. 1887 Sfcctator 21 May 
675/1 If female labour on the pit-brow is stopped. 1904 
Westm. Gaz. 29 Mar. 7/3 A serious *pit-cage accident, 
resulting in the loss of three lives..at the Swanwick Collieries. 
1839 Ure Dict. Arts 971 The upper “pit-cistern. 1886 
Amer, Fru. Se. Ser. ut. XXXII. 251 The old cone had, 
like Mt. Loa or the Maui volcano, a great *pit-crater at 
top. 1893 A. H.S. Lanpor Hairy Ainu ix. 78 An extinct 
race of *pit-dwellers. 1898 Frud. Archzol. Inst. LV. 157 
Heabandons. .the *pit-dwelling theory. 1879 Lumberman's 
Gaz. 15 Oct., The judge took the “pit end of the saw. 1881 
Raymonp A/ining Gloss., *Pit-eye,..the bottom of the shaft 
of acoal-mine. /éfd., /’it-eye pillar, a barrier of coal left 
around a shaft to protect it from caving. 1696 Loud. Gaz, 
No. 3229/4 A Sorrel Mare,..g years old, lop-ears, *pit-eyed. 
@ 1672 WittucHBy /cthyogr. (1686) App. ‘lab. 8 *Pit Fish. 
¢ 1830 Pract, Treat. Roads 13in Libr. Usef. Knowl, Hush, 
III, Gravel, which by some persons is called *pit-flint. 1881 
Raymonp AftaingGloss., * Pit-frame,the framework carrying 
the pit-pulley. 1888 Daily News 4 Oct. 3/6 They are pre- 
venting the men holding ‘*pit-gate’ meetings on the colliery 
premises. r1g0z C. G. Harver //olyhead Road ii. 35 * Pit- 
girls too or rather pit-bank lasses. 1897 J. G. Frazer 
Pausanias Pref., The *pit-graves with their treasures 
on the acropolis of Mycenae. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 983 
With small coals .. the *pit head is raised 8 or g feet 
above the common level of the ground. /és/. 991 The 
ponderous pulley- wheels are blown from the pit-head frame. 
1898 West. Gaz. 12 Mar. 2/3 Gibson signalled to the *pit 
headman and stnck to his post until the water was up to 
his armpits,.sending twenty-three of his comrades up to the 
pithead. 1883 Grestey Gloss. Coal Mining, *Pit Heap, 
see Heapstead...The entire surface works about a colliery 
shaft. 1894 WVorthuméld. Gloss., Pit-heap. 1839 Ure Dict. 
Arts 995 A schachtofen, or *pit-kiln, for coking coals in 
Germany. 1567 W. Tuomas /fal Gram., Beccaimorto, 
the *pitmaker, or any one that gaineth by the buriall of the 
deade. 1527-8 Rec. St. Mary at Hill 345 Receivide.. for 
her place of buriall, for her *pitt making & other duties viijs. 
iiijd@ 1891 G. Neitson Pcr Lineam Valli 32 Hundreds of 
quarry holes, mere surface *pitmarks on the hill sides. 1895 
Westm. Gaz. 19 Nov. 2/1 A *pit-marked stretch of scrub. 
1701 Farquuar Sir H. Wiidair v. vi, Perhaps your pleasure 
never reached above a “pit-mask in your life. 1892 Fru. 
Archzol. Inst, No. 194. 155 Sticky gravel, termed in the 
midland counties ‘*pit mortar’. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 985 
The draught of the furnace at the *pit mouth. 1855 J. R. 
LeiFcHILD Cornwall Mines 272 Amongst the northern *pit- 
people. r905 H. Scott Hotranp Pers. Stud., Westcott 
136 *Pit ponies, against whose hard usage in the pit he 
continually pleaded. 1883 Daily Mews 26 Sept. 6/4 A 
Swedish vessel laden with *pitprops. 189 Tynes 31 Aug. 
4/2 Pit-props, which are used as supports in the different 
workings in collieries. 1895 Daily News 30 Apr. 7/6 The 
search party is now engaged in clearing the *pit roads. 
1875 R. F. Martin tr. Havrez’ Winding Mach. 23 Aloes 
form the best fibre for the manufacture of “pit-ropes. 1807 
Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 207 This flax is always 
*pit-rotted for ten days or a fortnight. 1703 Moxon Mech. 
Exerc, 242 You may put three parts of Sand that is digged 
(or *pit Sand) and one part of Lime to make Morter. 
Lbid. 99 The *Pit-Saw is..used by those Work-men that 
make sawing Timber and Boards their whole Business. 
1708 J. C. Compl. Collier (1845) 36 [Corves] halled all 
along the Barrow-way to the *Pit Shaft. 1886 Hacc 
Caine Sou of Hagar u. vi, The head-gear of the pit-shaft. 
18s51in (lusty. Loud. News 5 Aug. (1854}119/3 (Occupations 
of People) *Pit-sinker. 1896 Dazly News 4 May 3/6 There 
are ten new ventures in the way of *pit-sinkingin Monmouth- 
shire, 1659 A. Hay Diary (S.H.S.) 76 S' Jo*s kirk was 
content with the *pitstones. 1867 W. W. SmytH Coal & 
Coal-mintug 167 ‘Vhe iron-plates with which the staging 
about the “pit-top is floored. 1885 Cassell’s Encyel. Dict., 
*Pitvifers, see Crotalidg. 1904 Brit. Aled. Frul. 17 Sept. 
670 The pit vipers. .iuclude the rattlesnakes of America and 
the frimensurus of India. 1601 Hottann Péiny II. 407 
Surely, wel-water or “pit water..is simply the wholsomest. 
1844 Streruens BA. fara 1. 362 Spring-water should be 
obtained. .by sinking “pit-wells. 1890 Dazly Mews 24 Nov. 
2/4 The *pitwood trade is alsu quieter. 1855 J. R. Leip 
cin Cornwall Mines 189 Details of the weight and cet 
of the ‘ *pitwork’ (or the parts of the machinery workin 1n 
the shaft or pit). 
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Pit, 53.2 U.S. (and Zxg. dial.) [app.a. Du. 
pil, early mod. and late MDu. prtve fem., MLG., 
EGS WFris., Ef ris. pzt pith, kernel, pip, radically 
agreeing with OK. fifa masc., PiTH.} The stone 
ot a stone-fruit. 

The change of sense from ‘marrow’ or ‘ pith’ to ‘ fruit-stone’ 
is great, but the intermediate stage is supplied by the sense 
‘kernel, pip‘: cf. EFris. ‘prtrex “¢ de appels’, pips out of 
the apples (Dornkaat-Koolm.). 

1841 G. Busx Doctr. of Kesurrection (Bartlett), You put an 
apple-seed or a peach-pit into the ground, and it springs up 
into the forin of a miniature tree. 1860 Larttett Dict. 
Amer., Pit,..the stone of a fruit, as of a cherry or peach. 
Mostly confined to New York State. 1884 Knicnt Dict. 
Mech. Supp. 359 Hatch’s pitter splits the fruit and removes 
the pit. [3876 MJid-Yorks. Gloss., Pit, a fruitstone. But 
E. D. D. says ‘ Not known to our correspondents ‘.] 

Pit, v. [f Pir sb.1] 

I. 1. ¢vans. To put or cast into a pit; to inter, 
bury; esp. to put (roots, vegetables, etc.) into a 
pit for storage (cf. Pit sd.) 1d), 

1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 237 To pytt the 
men of Kirk na [= nor] prison thame .. war bot crueltee. 
16z1 T. Grancer L£cclesiastcs 213 ‘They. .liued like beasts, 
and were pitted like beasts, tumbled into the graue. 1844 
Sternens Bk. Farm WW. 657 In consequence of the wet 
siate in which they had been pitted. 1850 Lp. Ossorne 
Gleanings 196 He dug and pitted the potatoes. 1880 
Jurrrries Hodge & A/, 1.13 It [the hay] might have been 
pitted in the earth and preserved still green. 

2. To set (cocks, dogs, pugilists, etc.) to fight 
for sport, prop. in a ‘pit’ or enclosure (see Pit 
sb.l 5). 

1760 R. Heser Horse Alatches ix. p. xxii, Before any 
cocks are pitted. 1770 [see Main sé.23). 1814 Sorting 
Mag. XLIV. 71 Two of the gamest little men ever pitted 
for twenty-five guineas. 1830 Cunnincuam rit, Paint. 
II. 241 He set down the pig, pitted him against the dog. 
1864 Knicut Passages Work. Life 1. ii. 177 The collier 
pitted his cock against that of the sporting farmer. ; 

3. fig. To set in opposition or rivalry; to dispose 
for conflict ; to match, oppose (persons or things). 
Const. agazzst. Often in passive. 

1754 Counoisscur No.15 ® 5 What in gaming dialect is 
called Pitting one man against another; that is,..wager- 
ing which of the two will live longest. 1777 Jo1Nson 
22 Sept. in Boswel/, It is very uncivil to pit two people 
against one another. 1788 B. Lincotn in Spark» Corr. 
Acer. Rev. (853) [V. 222 Federalism and anti-feaeralism 
were pitted one against theother. 1826Scott ¥rn/.7 Feb., 
As a lion-catcher, I could pit her against the world. 1887 
Creicuton Hist. Papacy (1897) 111. 1. ix. 25 The two 
Popes were now pitted one against the other. 

I. 4. To make pits in. 

a. To make hollows or depressions ia or upon; 
to mark with small scars or spots, as tose left on 
the skin after small-pox. Most commonly in 
passive. Also adsol, or zxtr. To yroduce small 


hollows or pits iu a surface. 

1487 Rolls of Parit. V1. 391/1 The Pasyng [etc.] ben so 
decayed, broken, and holowid and pittes, by water fallyng 
out of Gutters. 1661 Fectuam Lusorio xxiv. heading), On 
a Gentlewoman, whose Nose was pitte¢with the Small Pox. 
3677 Lapy Cuawortu in 12th Rep. Hit. AISS. Comm, App. 
v. 42 Lady Anne, is recovered well, hit will be pitted, as ’tis 
feared, with the small pox. 1725 Br.DLey Faw, Dict. s.v. 
Small Pox, Secrets to hinder the Snall Pox to Pit. 1830 
Marrvat Aing’s Own xxvi, Vhe ball only pitted in the water, 
without doing anyharm. 1880 Mr». Ripoetr J/yst. Palace 
Gard. xiii, Like small-pox,..it pts and sears and marks 
most souls, 1883 S.C. Hart Xetrospect Il. 253 He was 
pitted with the small-pox. 1891 J. James Rom, Rigmavrole 
53 Great drops of rain began topit the white dusty roads. 

b. To furnish with pitsor holes ; to dig pits in. 

[1764-1839 : see Pittixc vbl,0. 3.) 1843 J. SmitH Forest 
Trees 63 When the ground !s pitted, a person. -places a 
plant in each pit. 1869 PuLtirs Veseo. vii. 211 This 
surface is pitted over by artficial diggings. 

5. intr. for pass. Tosink in or contract so as to 
form a pit or hollov; sfec. in /’ath. to yield to 
pressure and retain “e impression, as the skin or 
a soft tissue. Alse, to become marked with pits 
or small depressioss. 

1737 Bracken Farxery Liipr. (1756) 1. 266 If the Legs of 

our Horse pit, upc). the Impression of the Fingers. 1747 

Vestry Prim, Ph sic (1762) 56 xote, The part swelled pils 
if you press it wih your finger. 1764 A/useum Rust. 11. 
cvi. 356 As soon us the sod is all burnt, and he finds the 
land pits. 1873/. H. Green /utrod. Pathol. (ed. 2) 58 The 
organ..feels daghy, and pits on pressure with the finger. 
1887 Sci. Ames 29 Oct. 276/3 How to remove varnish from 
a panel after t has pitted. wes). 

it, aay. [Echoic.] An imitation of the sound 
of rain-dops, small shot, or the like, striking 
agaiust + Surface: repeated, fit, it, pit; hence as 
vb, to nake this sound. 

18g9 J. Francis .V. Doguanc (1888) 86 The gun was heard, 
follow.d by the pit-pit-pitting of the shot on the water. 
1886 dissty Ox Box Scat 56 Pit, pit, pit, dushed the wind- 
driyn drops against our window panes. 

Fit, Sc. and north. dial. form of Put zv. 

| Pita (pZta). Also 7 peet, 8-9 pito, 9 pittee. 
Sp. pita, a. Peruvian (Quichua) Zz/a fine thread 

from bast or vegetable fibre: cf. Gonzalez Holguin, 

1608, ‘fila, pilo delgado de hazer puntas’ (fine 

thread to make points).] @. Name for the ’ Ameri- 

can aloe’ (Agave antericana) and allied species. 

b. The tough fibre obtained from these plants, 

used for cordage, etc, : also called prta-fibre, -flax, 
a 


PITAHAYA. 


-henip, -thread. ess properly applied to fibres | 
obtained from other allicd plants, as Agave /xili 
(IsTLE) and Foureroya gigantea. ¢. Pila-iwood, 


. 


the pith-like wood of Fourcroya gigantea. 

1698 Osporne tr. /roger's Voy. Straits Magellan 129 The 
Peet is an herb that can be peeled in the saine manner as 
hemp. 1748 Zarthquake of Peru iii. 46 From them they 
draw the Thread call’d Pita. 1748 Anson's Voy. u. v. 177 
Pito thread. 1843 Prescott .We-rico 1. v. (1850) I. 128 A 
veil made of the fine web of the pita. 1860 Tytor A uahuac 
(1861) 88 There are two kinds of aloe-fibre; one coarse, 
ichtli, the other much finer, pito. 1856 77reas. Bot. 898 
Pita-fibre and Pita-thread are. the fibre, called also Aloe- 
fibre, obtained from the leaves ofthe larger Agaves. 1898 H. 
Kirk Brit. Guiana Gloss. 352 Pittee, a strong kind of fibre. 

|| Pitahaya (pétaha-ya). [Sp., a. Haytian prva- 
haya (\iumboldt).] Name (in Mexico and South- 
Western U.S.) for the giant cactus (Cevezs gigantets) 
or other tall species bearing edible fruit. 

3783 Justamoxo tr, Raynal’s [Tist. Indies 11. 390 The 
most useful is the pitahaya, the produce of which constitutes 
the principal food of the Californians. 1851 Mayne Reip 
Scalp Hunt, xxiii, The pitahaya fell 19 the ground, 1852 
Tu. Ross Humbokdt's Trav. 1.328. 1901 weenie Wexico 
xv. 253 Pitahaya, a gianl cactus whicb bears fruit about the 
size of a peach. 

b. attrib. Pitahaya-woodpecker, a species of 
woodpecker (Centurus uropygial’s) in southern 
Arizona, usually nesting in the giant cactus. 

Pitaile, pitall, variants of PEvAILE Ods. 

Pitance, -ancy, -aunce, obs. ff. PitTsnce. 

Pitancer, -ancier, etc.: see PITTANCER. 

Pit-a-pat (pitapa:t), pit-pat (pitpet), adv., 
adj., sb. Also 7 a-pit-pat, a-pit-to-pat, 7-5 
a-pit-a-pat, 8 Sc. pittie-pattie, 8-9 pitty-pat, 
pitty-patty. [ Echoic, expressingalternating sonnds. 
Cf. PITTER-PATTER.] An imitation of the repeated 
cr alternated sound made by the strong beating 
o: palpitation of the heart in excitement or emo- 
ticn; also of that of light or rapid footsteps, or of 
similar alternating or reiterated sonnds. 

A, adv. With such a sound or sounds; palpita- 
tingly; patteringly. Usually in phr. 40 go pee-a-pat. 

1522 More De Quat. Nouiss. Wks. 94/1 Some wretches yt 
scant ca crepe for age. .walk pit pat vpon a paire of patens. 
1601 B. joxson /’oetaster iv. i, You shall haue kisses.., goe 
pit-pat, Pt-pat, pit-pat, vpon your lips, as thick as stones 
out of slings, 1621 Fretcurr /sé. Princess in. i, And how 
their heart: go pit-a-pat. 1623-4 Mippitton & Row Ley 
Spanist: Gipsy un, ii, The shot that fly, Pit-a-pat rattling in 
the sky. 16% D'Uneev Aline. Fickle v. ii, My heart goes 
a-pit-to-pat. 1677 Mus. Beun Mover un. i, My hearl goes 
a-pit a-pat. %93 Concreve Old Fach, u. it, Agad, my 
heart has gone ypit pat for thee. @ 1758 Ramsay //ighland 
Lassie iii, My fighterin heart gangs pittie-pattie. 1760-72 
H. Brooke Foolyf Quat. (1809) I11. 116 Fler feet went pit- 
a-pat with joy. 840 Dickens Barn. Rudge lui, Tramp, 
tramp, pit-pat, on ‘hey come together. 1871 G. Merepitn 
H. Richmond 111.119 ‘Her heart. .was easily set pitty-pat. 


B. adj. Of the nature of, or characterized by, 


such reiterated somd ; palpitating ; pattering. 

a 1637 V3. Jonson Underzvoods xciv. Pet. Poor Men, The 
rattling pit-pat noise O\the less poetic boys. 1712 STEELE 
Spect. No. 503 ?2 She. xtepp'd out of her Pew, and fell into 
the finest pitty-pa: Air,. tossing her Ilead up and down. 
1810 Splendid Hollies \1\ 109 She descended with a pit-a- 
pat heart, 1894 A. Wessnr Mother §& Dau. (1895) 34 he 
approaching sound of pit pa feet. 

C. 56, The sound its¢f, or the action producing 
it; palpitation, pattering ete. 

1s8z Stanynurst /7meis u.(Arb.) 66 Tripping with pil 
pat vnequal. 1681 DaypEN 7zmerd, Epil. 12 ‘Tis but the 
pit-a-pat of two young hearts 178% R. Back Barham 
Downs 1. 318 You..may make love, and play your pitty 

atties, 1824 Byron Yuan xvi. wii, That stealihy pace.. 
So like a spiritual pit a-pat. 188% T. Harpy Wessex J. 
(1889) 160 The pit-a-pat of their hones’ hoofs lessened. 

Hence Pit-a-pat (pit-pat, &c.) v. wefr., to go 
pit-a-pat, to palpitate, to patte; whence Pit-a- 
patting vl. sb. and fp/.a.; also Pit-a-pat-a‘tion 
(hiimorous), palpitation. 

1606 SyvivesteR Dx Bartas u.iv.u. Aegy/f, 1137 Swains, 
.. the strouting Clusters cut,..Run..10 be fragrant Fat, 
Tumble them in, and after “pit-a-pat U} to the Waste. 
1728 Ramsay Fadles x. 22 Till his heart pitt-pattys. 1757 
Garrick J/ale Coguette (Jod.), Vhere will n@ be ‘a female 
heart, but will pitapat, as he passes by. 1827W.G.S. £r- 
cursion Vill. Curate 123, 1 heard footsteps softh, pit-patting 
np the stairs. 21735 Lp, PETERBOROUGH Song i.» F, Locker 
Lyra Elegant. 99 I said to my heart,.. What black, brown, 
or fair, in what clime, in what nation, By turns has mot taught 
lhee a *pit-a-pat-ation? 1763 Cotman Prose on Sc, Occas. 
(1787) 1. 227 The pit-a-pat-ation of their dear little wsoms. 
3844 Turrer Crock of G, xxvi. 209 He was so very‘earful 
the *pitapating would betray him. 1869 Li.ackmore iorna 
D. vii, My little heart was ashamed of its pit-a-pating. 
1894 Outing (U.S.) XXIV. 14/1, I looked around..asofi 
pit-a-patting sound behind me. 

|| Pitarah (pitari). £. Jud. Also pattan, 
petara(h, pettarah, pittarah. ([Hind. pelardh, | 
petarah.] A basket or box used in travelling by | 
palankeen to carry the traveller’s clothcs. (Yuie 
and Burnell.) 

1828 Asiat. Costumes 61 Two pair of pattara baskets. 
1845 Sir H. B. Epwarnes in Mem. (1886) 1. 33 You may take 
an inventory of his load without opening the pitirahs. 
1853 W. D. Arnoto Oakfield I. xi. 223 ‘I'o send lo the dik 
bungalow for his petarahs, 1855 THackeray Newcomes Ixxi, 
Tbe plain things..may be packed in a petara or two. 
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Pit-bank to Pit-brow: see Pir sé.) 14. 

Pitch (pitf), 56.1 Forms: 1-2 pic; 2-5 pich, 
3-6 pych, (3 pisch), 4-5 py¢eche, picche, 4-6 
pyche, (5 peche), 5-6 piche, pytch(e, pitche, 
6- pitch. 8. (xorthern) 3-6 pik, 4 pic, pike, 
4-5 pyke, pikke, 4-6 pyk, pyck, 5 picke, pikk, 
pykk(e, 6-7 (8-9 d@ia/.) pick. [OE. pic, ad. L. 
pix, pic-em (whence also OS., LG, gz, Dn. pek, 
pik, OHGer. peh, beh, Ger. peck, ON. b:h).] 

1. A tenacious resinous substance, of a black or dark 
brown colour, hard when cold, becoming a thick 
viscid semi-liquid when heated ; obtained as a resi- 
duum from the boiling or distillation of tar, also 
from the distillation of turpentine; used to stop 
the seams of ships after caulking, to protect wood 
from moisture, and for other purposes. 

ajoo Epinat Gless, 820 (O.E.T.) Pix, picis, pic. @ 1050 
Liber Scintill. xvii. (1889) 83 Se pe zthrind pic byd be- 
smiten fram hin. a@1z00 Moral Ode 245 (Lamb. MS.) Per 
is bernunde pich hore saule lo babien inne. c1zg0 Death 
2itin O, £, J/ise. 181 Of pych [v. 2. pisch] and of brunsion. 
1390 Gower Con/. III, 312 Let make a cofre strong of bord, 
That it be ferm with led and pich, 1 Yrevisa Barth. 
De P. R. xvu. cxxiit. (Vollem. MS.), Of picche is double 
maner kynde, pe lon is calde schippe picche. [1495 /bich 
(W. de W.), The harde pytche hyght shippe pytche.] 1436 
Libel Eng. Policy in Pol, Poems (Rolls) IL. 171 Pych, terre, 
borde, and flex. 1496 Naval Ace. Hen. VII (1896) 174 
Laying on of piche. /dc:¢. 176, xj barelles peche, /ézd. 181, 
iij barrelles pytche. 1568 Grarton Céron. Il. 362 Piche, 
Tarre, Rosen, Ropes. 1655 Mro. Worcester Cent. /nv. 
§ 7 As dark as Pitch is black. 1744 BerKxErey Siris § 13 
Liquid pitch..or tar was obtained by setting fire 1o billets 
of old fat pines or firs. 1836 Marrvat A/idsh. Easy xxxv, 
‘The very smell of pitch and tar has become odious to me. 
c 1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 58 Pitch is tar boiled 
with a cerlain quantity of water and with a portion of coarse 
resin melted with it, 

B. a1z40 Woltxnge in Cott. Hom. 269 Al pal pinende 
pik ne walde ham punche bote a softe bekinde bad. 13.. 
Cursor JW. 11885 (Cott.) pai filda kde o pik (7 x. pike, 
pic; ¢1425 rin. picche] and oyle. ¢ 1375 Se. Leg. Saints 
XX. (Fustin) 733, & (gert] pare-in be done blak pic and 
gert brynstane ibe 1460 fowncley Myst. iti. 127 Anoynt 
thi ship with pik and tar. 1501 Dovuctas /’ad. Hou. i. 31 
All full of brintstane, pick, and bulling leid. 1g71 MVidds 4 
fnv. N.C. (Surtees) 1, 364 In ye seller..v berrells of pyk. 
21775 Hobie Noble xii. in Child Ballads vu. (1890) 2/2 Tho 
dark the nighl as pick and tar. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2) 
s.v. Pick,‘ As dark as pick’. 

2. Applied to various bituminous substances 
(mincral pitch) ; csp. (Jew's pitch) = ASPHALT 1, 
Bruen 1, 

1388 Wycuir Gen. vi. 14 Thou schall anoynte it with pitche 
(1382 glew, Vudég. bitumine] with ynne and with outforth. 
e1g00 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xii. 50 Men callez it pe Lac 
Asfaltit, pat es to say, be Lac of Pikke. 1555 Even Decades 
134 They gather pytche whiche sweateth owte of the rockes, 
1604 FE. G{ximstoxe] D’slcosta’s ist, Indies wy xvii. 173 
At the point of Cape S, Helaine, there is a spring or 
fountaine of pitch, 1667 Mitton 7. £. x1. 731 A Vessel of 
hnge bulk,..Smeard round with Piich. 1832 T. P. Joxrs 
Convers, Chem. xxviii. 28) Asphaltnm, sometimes called 
Jew's pitch, isa much purer bitumen than common pitch. 
It is found on the banks of the Dead Sea, and in.. Trinidad, 
forming large beds in the earth. 1836 R. M. Martin //és?. 


W, Indics \, Trinidad 190 The most remarkable miperal 
phenomenon is the Asfhaltum, or Pitch Lake, bid. 194 
‘The pitch at the sides of the lake is perfectly hard and 
cold, bul as one walks towards the middle .. the pitch 
becomes softer. ‘ 

3. linproperly applied to the resin or crude tur- 
pentine which exndes from pine and fir trecs. 

Burgundy or white pitch: see Burcunpy 5, Canada or 
hemlock pitch : see \lemtock 4. Greck pitch=Corornony. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvu. cxxi. (Tollem. MS.), 
This tre [Pinus] takep sone fyre,.. for oute perof comep 
picche. 1495 /dé/. cxxili. 685 Pytche..is droppynge of the 
pyne tree, 1567 Mart.et Gr. Forest 57 The Pine tree .. is 
sayde to sweate, and to droppe forth Pitch. 1614 Mark- 
nam Cheap usb, 1. (1668) Vable Hard Words, Pitct: of 
Burgundy is Rosen, and the blacker the better. 1874 
Garnop & Baxter Alat, Aled, 367 Burgundy pitch consists 
chiefly of resin, bul a little volatile oil is present. 

= PITCH-PINE, PITCH-TREE. Ods. 

1674 tr. Schicffer's Lapland 141 The soil.. besides Birch- 
trees, hath Fir and Pitch. 1697 Drvorn Ving. Georg. 1. 
614 Narycian Woods of Pitch, whose gloomy Shade Seems 
for Retreal of heav’nly Muses made ! 

4, Proverbial Phrases: Black or dark as pitch 
(cf. pitch- black, pitch dark,in 3); He that toucheth 
pitch shall be defiled therewith (lcclus, xiii. 1), ete. 

1303 R. Brunne Handi. Synne 6578 Who so handlyb 
pycche wellyng hole, He shal haue fylpe berof sumdeyl. 
fbid. 11540 Black as pyk. ¢1380 Sir Fernmdb. 2461 Pan lai 
he par so blac so pych. ¢1386 Cnaucer J/’ars. 7’. P 780 
Who so toucheth warm pych it shent hise fyngres. 1§79 
Spenser Shepht. Cal, May 74 Who touches Pitch mought 
needes be defilde. 1622 Manus tr. Aldeman's Guzman 
CAL, u. 117 It growes darke as pitch. 1886 H. Conway 
Living or Dead xx, 1 was touching pitch, yet striving to 
keep myself from being defiled. 

5. attrib. and Comb.,as prtch-ball, -barrel, -heater, 
-ladle, - pit, -stain, -still; pitch-blackened, -coloured, 
-lined, -stained, -sinelling, pitch-like adjs. ; pitch- 
black a., of the brownish-black colour of pitch ; 
uso, intenscly black or dark ; pitch-boat: see 
fot. ; pitch-boilery, a place or vessel in which 
tis boiled for making pitch; pitch-brown a., 
of ‘he dark brown colour of pitch; pitch-coal, 
bituyinous coal, or other hard bituminous substance, | 
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such as jet (quot. 1839); pitch-dark a. (usually as 
two words when predicative), ‘as dark as pitch’, 
intensely dark; hence pitch-darkness; pitch-fir 
= PITCH-PINE; pitch-knot, a pitchy knot (KNoT 
sb,t 14) of a pine or other tree used as a light; 
ef, prne-knot, pitch-mark = fiich-brand; so pitch- 
marked a. = pilch-branded; pitch-mineral = 
mineral pitch: see sense 2; pick-mirk a. Sc. 
= pitch-dark; pitch-mop, a mop with which 
the sides and other parts of a ship are pitched; 
pitch-opal, an inferior variety of common opal, 
with a resinous lustre (also called vesin-opal) ; 
pitch-ore, (a) a dark brown ore of copper, con- 
taining bitumen; pitchy copper ore; (6) = Pi1TI- 
CITE; (¢) = PITCH-BLENDE; pitch-polisher, a 
metal instrument for polishing curved surfaces of 
glass, being coated with a prepared pitch (Byrne 
Artisan’s Hand-bk. 1853, Index); pitch-pot = 
pitch-kettle ; + pitch-speeched a. (06s. nonce-wd.), 
uttering foul or offensive specch (cf. fozed- mozthed) ; 
pitch-tankard, a tankard lined with pitch, for 
imparting a flavour to beer, etc. ; +pitch-wine, 
wine having a flavour of pitch; pitch-wood, the 
resinous wood of pine or fir trees. See also PITcu- 
BLENDE, etc. 


1881 Raymonp Jining Gloss.,* Pilch-bag (Cornw.), a bag 
covered with pitch, in which powder is inclosed for charging 
dump holes, 1879 Froupe Ceasar xix. 315 ~Pitch-balls, 
torches, faggols..tofeedtheflames. 1711 SHAFTESB. Charac. 
(1737) I. 29 Yo bring [the Christians]..upon the stage ina 
pleasanter way than that of bear-skins and *pitch-barrels. 
1599 Marston Sco, Villanic u. v. 197 Tuscus.. Hath drawn 
false lights from *pitch-black loueries. 1849 D. J. Browne 
Amer. Poultry Yat. (1855) 237 The head..and tail, are 
pitch-black. sg0z Temple Bar Alag, June 690 The pitch 
black cavern of the lower deck. 1871 Tennyson Last 
Yourn. 67 With blunt stump *Pitch-blacken'd sawing the 
air. 1867 SmytH Sailor's Word-bk., *Pitch-boat, a vessel 
fitted for boiling pitch in, which should be veered astern 
of the one being caulked. 1885 Sractysrass tr. //chn’s 
Wand, Plants & Anim, 454 *Pitch-boileries in the wooded 
spurs of the Alps. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 662 Jet; a species 
of *pitch-coal or glance-coal. 1854 Ronai.os & RicHARDSON 
Chem. Tectinol. (ed. 2) 1. 33 Varieties in which the fracture is 
conchoidal and the structure more dense have been dis- 
tinguished as conchoidal brown coal or pitch coal. 41601 
Cuetrce & Munpay Death Larl of Huntington i. t. in 
Hazl. Dodsley VIII. 256 *Pitch-colour'd, ebon-fac'd, blacker 
than black. 1827 Disragt Viv. Grey v1. i, The stars pre- 
vented it from ever being *pitch dark. 1842 Dickens Amer. 
Notes vi, Ascend these pitch-dark stairs. 1874 Hare Story 
of my Life (1900) 1V, xvii. 241 We..set off again .. with 
lanthorns in “pitch darkness. 1780 Von ‘TRouw /eeland 41 
The growth of..Norway *pilch-firs. 1792 Becxnar //ist, 
New Hampsh. (11.90 A lighted *pitch-knot is placed on the 
outside of a canoe, 1726 SHELVocKE Voy. round World 245 
The *pitch-ladle, and covers of the ship's coppers were con- 
verted into frying pans. 1694 Sai.mon Bate’s Dispens. (1713) 
228/1 Ropy or *Pitch-like Wood-soot. 1896 Daily News 11 
July 6/1 Old Piggins, and leathern *pitch-lined beer ‘jacks’, 
with other like traditional utensils. 1523 FitzHers. //usd.§ 52 
Both eare marke, “*pitche marke, and radel marke [of sheep). 
1805 R. W. Dickson Pract, Agric. Il. 1057 1f there be pitch- 
marks. .they should also be clipped out. 1688 Lod. Gaz. 
No. 2377/4 She has been "Pitch mark'd in several places 
with a Horse shoe, and a Tarr'd P. on her Rump. 1795 
Macnrice Vill & Fean 1.110 *Pick mirk nigh! is setting in. 
1759 Ann. Keg. 76/2 He. .struck him on the breast with a 
*pitch-mop. 1882 Ocitvie, *Pitch-opfal, an inferior kind of 
common opal. 1796 Kirwan Elem. Alin. (ed. 2) IL. iv. 139 
Sometimes this Ore is mixed with Bitumen..and is called 
I'ecch Evzor*pitch Ore. 1896 Cuester Dict, Names Min., 
Pitch-ore... Also asyn. of pitch-blende. /éid., Pitticite.. 
f. metza, ‘pitch’, because it was earlier called pitch-ore. 
1719 De For Crisoc (1840) II, xii. 248 Dipping it in the 
*pitch-pot. 1804 Europ. Mag. XLV. 20/1 Cursing lll my 
blood boiled like a pitch-pot. 1§96 J. ‘Russete in South. 
well’s Trt, Deat To Radr., But let this *pitch-speech1 mouth 
defile but one. 1838 Dickens O. Tivisé xlviii, Wine-stains, 
..*pitch-stains, any stains, all come out at one rub with the 
.-composition. 1890 Cent. Dict, s.v. Pitch-tankard, *Pitch- 
tankards are still used in Germany with certain kinds of 
beer, such as the Lichtenhainer. 1601 Hottann Pliny I, 
06 This kind of *Pitch wine brought the lerritory about 
‘jenna into great name. 1825 J. Neat Bro. Fouathan 1. 84 
Tumbled him. into the fire-place, among the *pitch-wood. 


Pitch (pit), 56.2 [f. Pitcu v.1 The sense- 
development 1s in many points obscure and uncer- 
tain, esp. that of branches IV and V, which it is 
difficult to connect with any sense of the vb.] 

I. Act or manner of pitching. 

+1. An act of setting, laying, or paying down ; 
concr. that which is laid or thrown down (in quot. 
a contribntion to a meal). Ods. rare. 

?arsoo Chester Pt, (E. E. T.S.) vir. 107 Lay fourth, each 
man, alyche, What he hath left of his lyveray; And I will 
first put forth my piche With my parte first of us all three. 
¢ 1g00 in Furniv. Ballads fr. A1SS. 1. 455 It cost mea Noble 
at one pyche. ; 

b. An act of pitching or fixing upon a thing or 
place. (See Pitcn v.! 16.) 4 

1791 in 7. Hutchinson's Diary 11. 434 We continue lo 
think this a very agreeable part of England; and perhaps 
I could not have made a better pitch than I have done. ; 

2. An act of plunging hcad-foremost. Also with 
advbs. spec. Maul. ‘Vhe plunge or downward motion 
of a ship's head in a sea-way: see Pitcn v.! 19 b. 

1762-9 Fatconer Shipwr. u. 725 At every pitch the o’er- 
whelming billows bend Beneath their load ithe quivering 
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bowsprit's end. 1863 Atkinson Slan/on Grange (1864) 72 
A tupsy-looking kind of pitch-forward of the bird. 1870 J. 
Beckert in Lag, Aleck. 7 Jan. 411/2 There has been ‘a 
pitch-in’, as a collision is usually called by drivers and 
guards. 1870 G. Macponatp Aé Back of North Wind ix, 
You will know I am near you hy every roll and pitch of the 
vessel. 

3. The act of pitching or throwing underhand 
(Pitcw v.1 17). a. Cricket, The act or manncr 
of pitching or delivering the ball in bowling, or 
the way in which it pitches or alights. b. Base- 
ball. Yhe act of pitching or serving the ball to 
the batter; the right or turn to do this. e@. Golf. 
The action of ‘lofting’ the ball up to the hole, or 
to the green. 

1841 ‘Bat’ Cricked. Man. 41 A judicious bowler. .varies 
his style, pitch, and pace, according to the play of the hitter. 
1851 Livi.ywiitk Guide to Cricketers 15 The pitch of the 
ball depends very much upon your pace. 1897 Ranjitsinuj1 
Cricket 167 One of the main things in making an off-drive 
in any direction is to get well to the pitch of the ball. xg01 
Scotsman g Sept. 4/7 His pitch overrunning the hole, he 
gave himself too much to do for a half in 5. : 

4. a. = PitcH-FARTHING. rare. Now aia. 

1742 Cuesterr. Lett. (1792) I. cili, 285, I would be 
melancholy and mortified, if 1 did not construe Homer, and 
play at pitch, better than any boy..in my own form. 1886 
in Etwortny I’, Somerset Word-bh. 

b. Cards. A game resembling all-fours, but so 
played that the trump suit is determined by ‘pitch- 
ing’, i.e. leading a card of that suit. 

5. slang. A talk, chat: cf. PircH v.17 d. 

1892 Palf Mall G.7 Sept.2/1 We now have a ‘ pitch ’ with 
the men; ‘pitch , be it said, is another term for talk. 

II. Something that is pitched, or used for 
pitching. 

+6. A net pitched or set for catching fish. Oés. 

1§23 Fitzuers. Surv. 10b, To fysshe with shouenettes, 
trodenettes, small pytches, and suche other. 1590 4cts Privy 
Council (1899) XIX. 406 He should cause the said wayres, 
stakes and pytches to be removed and plucked up, that the 
river maie have yts free course. 1705 Act 4 Axnne c. 21 
Nets, Angles, Leaps, Pitches, and other Engines for the 
taking..of Fish. 

7. local. @. = PITCHER? 3; b. = PITCHER? 4. 

1674-91 Ray S. §& &.C. Words 109 A Pitch, a Par of Tron 
with a thick square pointed end to make holesin the ground 
by pitching down. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 
134 The stakes or pitches..were chiefly of willow. 1856 
Finl. KR. Agric. Soc. XVI. 11. 363 Live stakes (provincially 
termed withy pitches). 1886 Ecwortny 7, Somerset Word- 
6k., s.v., In making new hedges it is usual to stipulate ‘to 
be planted with good withy or elder pitches’ or ‘ pitchers’. 

8. A quantity of something pitched. a. The 
quantity of hay, etc. thrown up by a pitchfork. 

1778 [W. MarsHatt] JJinutes Agric. 2 Sept. an. 1776, 
Every pitch of hay and corn, generally speaking, passes 
twice thro’ his hands. 1878 Jerrerrs Gamekeeper at H.76 
The ‘ pitch ' of hay on the prong. 

b. The quantity of some particular commodity 
pitched or placed in a market for sale. 

1866 Stavdard 3 Oct. 2/3 The pitch of cheese was the 
largest that has been known for some years past. 1886 
Manch, Courier 18 Feb. 7 There was an immense pitch of 
cheese yesterday. 1887 Darly News 15 Oct. 2/4 The pitch 
of..hops this year at Weyhill..is smaller than in any year 
since the blight of 1860. 1888 /é/d. 9 July 2/7 Other sorts 
[of wool]..are being thrown on the market in large pitches. 

9, A paving stone; esp. one set on cdge, a ‘sett’: 
=PircHER? 5. Cf. Pitcn v.l 8 c, PITCHING vé/, 
5b. 6 be 

1896 Datly News 30 Sept. 7/1 A large part of the [Picca- 
dilly] Circus is ‘up’, and 1s being relaid with granite pitches. 

TIT. Place of pitching. 

10. ge. The place or point at or from which 
something is pitched. rave. 

1§§x Recorve Pathw. Know/l.1. xi, Then pitch one foote 
of your compasse at the one ende of the line, and with the 
other foote draw a bowe line right ouer the pytche of the 
compasse. 16301in Descr. Thates (1758) 75 Every Hebber- 
man shall fish by the Shore, and pitch their Pole at half 
Ebb, and shall have but forty Fathom Rope allowed from 
the Pitch of their Pole into the River. 

1l. A place at which one stations oneself or is 
stationed; a portion of ground selected by or 
allotted to a person for residence, business, or any 


occupation ; esf. a spot in a street or other public 


| 


place at which a stall for the sale or display of | 


something is pitched or set up, or at which a street 
performer, a bookmaker, etc. stations himself. 

1765 T. Hutcuinson Hist. A/ass, 1.i.22 Here Mr. Nowell 
and some of his friends made their pitch. 2851 MayvHew 
Lond. Labour \. 10/2 In consequence of a New Police regu- 
lation, ‘stands ‘or ‘pitches’ have been forhidden. 1889 Davly 
News 22 Uct. 3/1 Two pitches were made in widely separated 
quarters of the town, and in each instance the members of 
Parliament. .left a numerous and interested assembly. 1905 
/bid. 2 Jan. g Having chosen their ‘pitch’ the ponies 
were unharnessed, triangular fireplaces of stont poles erected. 

b. A place or spot in a river where an angler 
takes his stand. 

1867 F. Francis Angling i. (1880) 44 xole, Before the 
angler .. atteinpts to fish any special hole, swim, pitch, or 
cast. 1872 Acho 5 Aug., A fisherman has had orders from 
a customer to hait one or two harbel pitches, and not to 
spare the worms. 

12. Agric., and AM/ining (Cornw.). <A definite 
portion of a field, or of a mine, allotted to a par- 
ticular workman, 
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1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 11. 659 After having | 


completed..one pitch of work, consisting of thiiteen ridges, 
he is to begin again in a similar manner. 3855 J. R. Lrir- 
cuitn Cornwall Mines 142 By this management the lode is 
finally divided into masses called pitches, each sixty feet in 
height, by about thirty-three feet in length. /d/d. 280 The 
distance he goes underground, and the places he continues 
to work in when he arrives at his ‘ pitch *, are known to few 
besides the Cornish miner himself. 1875 Temece & SHELDON 
Hist. Northfield, Mass. 16 The two meadows..were not 
divided, till the choice pitches were assigned in 1731. 1895 
J. W. Anverson Prospector’s Ilandbk. (ed. 6) 163 Pitch 
(Cornwall) —The part of a lode let out to be worked on tribute. 

13. Cricket. The place’ where the wickets are 
pitched ; the piece of ground between and about 
the wickets. 

1890 Daily News 17 Oct. 5/3 The London Playing Fields 
Committee is now laying fifteen good cricket pitches in 
Epping Forest. 1891 H. Drummonxn Saxter'’s Second 
Innings i, At that moment the first ball whizzed down the 
pitch. 

+14. fig. A position takcn up and maintained ; 
a fixcd opinion or resolution. Oés. 

1600 Hottann Livy xxxvitt ix. 987 They knew the 
natures and minds of their countrymen..how untractable 
they were and not to be removed if they once tooke a pitch. 
[bid xu. xxxvili. 1195 None of you may thinke that I have 
taken such a pitch, and hold that opinion of mine without 
just cause. 

IV. Highest point, height, etc. 

+15. The highest (or extreme) point, top, sum- 
mit, apex, vertex. Obs. 

a3gsz Letann /tin. VII. 5 From this Bridge the great 
Streate of the Towne goith up apon a pratie Hille: at the 
Pitch whereof there turnith a noihae Streat by Este to Seint 
Peter's, the Heade Churche of the Towne. 1587 Harrison 
England 1. v. in Holinshed 1. 10 The length of the face, 
taken at large from the pitch of the crowne to the chin. 
Lbid., From the highest part of the forehead to the pitch of the 
chin. 1600 Hottano Lizy u. |. 79 The Veientians..set a 
compasse about the hill side, and gained the verie top and 
pitch [vertex} thereof. 1667 Mitton P. LZ. 1. 772 Down 
they fell Driv’n headlong from the Pitch of Heaven, down 
Into this Deep. _ : 

+16. A projecting point of some part of the 
body, as the shoulder, the hip. (In first quot. 


app. used for the shoulders collectively.) Ods. 

1586 Martowe 1s¢ Pt. Tamburl. 1. i, Such breadth of 
shoulders as might mainly bear Old Atlas’ burden ;—'twixt 
his manly pitch A pearl, more worth than all the world, is 
placed. 1892 R. D. Hypuerotomachia 78 This garment.. 
was taken up round about the pitch of her hippes. 1607 
Torsett Four, Beasts (1658) 310 When the shoulder point, 
or pitch of the shoulder [of a horse], is displaced. 16x 
Cotcr., Acronzion, the shoulder pitch. 

17. ? The extreme point of a cape or headland, 
where it projects farthest into the sea. 

1677 W. Hussarn Narr.1.5 The Sea coast from the pitch 
of Cape Cod to the mouth of Connecticot River. 1743 
Burketey & Cummins Voy. S. Seas 150 And very narrowly 
escap’d clearing the Breakers off the Pitch of the Cape. 1857 
R. Tomes Auer, in Japan i. 31 In seven hours after 
leaving ‘Table Bay, the steamer was off the pitch of the 
Cape. 1883 Vises 27 Aug. 8/2 To stand close in to the 
pitch of the lofty headland. 

18. The height to which a falcon or other bird 
of prey soars before swooping down on its prey ; 
rarely ger. the height to which any bird rises in 
the air. Often in phr. fo fly a pitch. 

1sgx Suaks. 1 Hen. VJ, 1. iv. 11 Between two Hawks, 
which flyes the higher pitch. 1593 — 2 ffen. V/, u1, 1. 12 
And beares his thoughts aboue his Faulcons Pitch. 1650 B. 
Discolliminium 50 When Buzzards are advanc’d, they'l flie 
an Eagles pitch. 1828 Sesrtcut Hawking 22 Much better 
.. than that his pitch should be lowered .. by too much 
luring. /did. 27 The hawk, if at a good pitch, will stoop at 
him [the magpie] as he passes to another bush. 1852 R. F. 
Burton Falconry Vall. Indus v. 62 Well too did the kite 
.-get to his pitch, and prepare bimself for the combat. 

b. In directly figurative or allusive use. 

1586 Cress Pemproxe /’s. rxxut. ii, So high a pitch 
their proud presumption flyes. 1594 SHaxs. Aich. ///, 1. 
vii. 188. 1635-56 CowLey Dav, u1. 126 To this strange pitch 
their high affections flew. 1718 Free thinker No. 77.151 He 
flies a Pitch above Common Mischiefs. 1798 Ferriar /é/ustr. 
Sterne vi. 182 Rabelais flew to a higher pitch, too, than 
Sterne. 1837-9 Hatram Ast. Lit. 1. 1. ili, § 101. 214 
Another [comedy] entitled Sergius. . flies a much higher pitch. 

+e. The height to which anything rises; alti- 
tude, elevation. Ods. 

1590 Spenser /*. Q. 1. xi. 31 That infernall Monster. .Gan 
high advaunce his broad discoloured brest Above his wonted 
pitch. 1647 Trarp Coma. 2 Tim.iv. 10 Blazing comets.. 
when they begin to decline from their pitch, they fall to the 
earth. 1664 Power £xp. Philos. 1.99 The Quicksilver will 
fall down to its wonted pitch and stint of 29 inches or there- 
abouts. 1774 G. Waite Selborne 14 Feb., A very wet 
autumn and winter, so as to raise the springs to a pitch 
beyond anything since 1764. 

9. fg. (from 15 or 18). Highest or supreme 
point or degrce; acme, climax, greatest height. 
Now rare exc. in at the pitch of one’s voice. (Cf, 
2272135) 

1624 Wotton Archil. Pref. in Relig. (1651) 193 Vitruvius 
.. wrote when the Roman Empire was neer the pitch. 1723 
Pres. St. Russia WW. 184 Mankind would have been brought 
tothe Pitch of Wickedness. 1742 Pore Dunc., M1. Scriblerus, 
Forty .. the very acme and pitch of life for writing Epic 
poesy. 1848 Newman Loss & Gain iu. x. 382 A litt® 
boy..and a poor woman, singing at the pitch of their voic’s- 
1873 Buack Pr. Thule xxiii, When the general hilarity vas 
at its pitch. 

+20. Height (of a person or animal), stature. 0s. 
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1575 Gascotcne Compl. Gr. Kut, Wks., Weedes 183 The 
mounture so well made, and for iny pitch so fit. 1631 Hry- 
woop fair Maid of Westiu.1. Wks. 1874 11. 295 Much of my 
stature? Much about your pitch. 1681 Hickreincite, Black 
Non-Conf, xv. Wks. 1716 Il. 112 Just of his Size, Com- 
plexion and Pitch. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 170 Makes 
the work fall too low for the pitch of the Workman. 1807 
Bewick //ist. Quadrupeds 63 All those of each kind that 
exceed or fall short of this pitch, are more or less dtspro- 
portioned. 

21. Height of an arched roof, or of any roof or 
ceiling, above the floor, or of the vertex of an arch 
above the springing line. 

1615 G. Sannys Trav. 161 The roofe of the Temple is of a 
high pitch, curiously arched, and supported with great 
pillars of marble. 1703 T, N. City & C. Purchaser 64, 
9 Foot betwixt the Floors..is the Pitch of their Rooms. 
1772 Hutton ridges 59 A semicircle whose height or pitch 
is 45 feet, and consequenily its span go feet. /é7d. gg Pitch, 
of an arch, the perpendicular hatent from the spring or 
impost tothe keystone. 1842-76 Gwitt Archit. Gloss, Pitch 
of an Arch, the versed sine, or height from the springing 
line up to the under-side of it. 

V. Height in a figurative sense, degree. 

22. Comparative height or intensity of any quality 
or attribute; point or position on an ideal scale; 
degree, elevation, stage, status, level. Almost 
always used of a high or intense degree: cf. 19, 15. 

@1568 AscHam Scholem. 1. (Arb.) 87 The Latin tong, euen 
whan it was, as the Grecians say, in exp, that is, at the 
hiest pitch of all perfitenesse. 1607 WALKiIncTon Off. 
Glass xiii. (1664) 139 That they may come to the piich 
of old age. 1608 D. T[uvit] £ss. Pol. & Alor. 33 Rays- 
ing the valour of every .. person amongst them, to a 
farre higher pitch. 1671 Mitton Samson 169 To lowest 
pitch of abject fortune thou art fall’n. 1684 Contcmpl. St. 
Man 1. ix. (1699) 232 Let him be raised to the highest 
pitch of Honour. 1728 Venter Sfncere Penitent Pref. 6 
Till they arrive at such a pitch, as they cannot think of 
without horror and astonishment. 1752 Hume Ess. & Treat 
(1777) I. 107 To what a pitch did the Athenians carry thet 
eloquence! 1822 Hazuitt 7a@é/e-¢. Ser. 11. iv. (1860) 82 The 
feelings are wound up to a pitch of agony. 1871 FREEMAN 
Nori. Cong. 1V. xviii. 245 The family which in two genera- 
tions had risen from obscurity tothe highest pitch of greatress. 

b. spec. in Copper-smelling: see quots. 

3839 Ure Dict. Arts 323 Yo render the metal maleable, 
or, in the language of the smelters, bring tt to the proper 
pitch. 1868 Joynson Metals 99 The ccpper is teted, as 
above described, from time to time, and, accordi1g to its 
pitch or grain. 1877 Raymonp Statist. Mines ¢ Mining 
393 If the pitch is right the globules will all be -ound and 
hollow. x : 

23. That quality of a musical sound which de- 
pends on the comparative rapidity of th: vibrations 
producing it; degree of acuteness or graveness of 
tone. (Sometimes also in reference to the tone of 
the voice in speaking.) Also, a particular standard 
of pitch for votces and instrumerts, as covert 
pitch, ete. 

1597 Morey /xérod. ATus, 166 Take an instrument, as 
a Lute Orpharion, Pandora, or such like, being in the 
naturall pitch, and set it a note or twolower. 1602 2nd Pt, 
Return fr. Parnass. v i. (Aib.) 64 Aplayne song .. Whose 
highest pitch in lowest base doth end. 1694 Hotper /far- 
mony (1731) 152 What it is that makes Humane Voices, even 
of the same Pitch, so much to differone from another. 1776 
Burney Ast, ALus. (1789) 1. i. x1 All the notes in the hori- 
zontal range of the several diagi:ms are at the same pitch. 
1831 Brewster Nat. Magic ix.(1833) 229 To depend..on 
the pitch or frequency of vihrzion constituting the note. 
1867 Lapy Herpert Cradle L.1.9 Screaming out..in every 
conceivable key and pitch of shrillness. 1869 Athenzune 
23 Jan. 136/1 The note c, on-he third space of the treble 
clef, corresponds to a numJer of double vibrations per 
second, varying from about 500 to 550, according to the 
pitch adopted, . 

b. ¢ransf. Applied .o the degree of rapidity of 
vibration in light, «c., as being analogous to 
musical pitch. a 

1871 Tynpatt Fragm Sc. (1879) I. iii. 79 As we advance 
along the spectrum..tle pitch of the light. .heightens, 1902 
Daily Record & Mai 25 Dec. 5 One receiving instrument 
will only take messa.es sent by another instrument “tuned Y 
to the same pitch, that is sending vibrations of a given 
length and frequer-y- - 

VI. Inclinaton, slope, declivity. 

24. Degree of inclination to the horizon, slope ; 
a sloping put or place. sec. a. A downward 
inclination or slope (on a picce of ground or 
water) ; a-teep place, declivity ; a descent, usually 


sloping, »metimes perpendicular. 

[¢1420 a:p. implied in PitcHLoncs. Cf. also Pirca v. 20.} 

1sq2z Uratt Evasin. Apoph. 135 Rockes of a down right 
pitche, a steepe down falle. 1542-5 Etyot Dict., Clinus, 
seu clistem, the pitche of an hyll, sometyme the syde of an 
hyll. 1601 Hottanp Pliny 1. 78 The mountaine Hamus.. 
had 4 the pitch thereof the towne Aristaeum. 1788 M. 
Cur-ER in Life, etc. (1888) I. 402 The road from Jennison’s 
to ttis house is mostly good, some few sharp pitches. 1796 
MrsE Asner. Geog. 1. 480 The whole descent is about 200 
fet, in several pitches. 1807 P. Gass ¥rzd. 100 Captain 
lewis had been up the falls 15 miles above the first shoot 
or pitch, 1898 Westin. Gaz. 30 Mar. 3/2 The great gully 
that runs up the centre of the Wastwater Screes. This 
gully was attempted in 1895 by three climbers, who con- 
quered eight ‘pitches’, but were defeated by the ninth. 
1904 J. N. Cottie in Alpine Frnd. XXII. 10 [The ridge] 
was impossible, being made up entirely of bare slabs and 
perpendicular pitches. . : 

b. Alining. The inclination of a vein of ore or 


seam of coal irom the horizontal; the dip or rise. 
1719 Stracuey in Phil. Frans. XXX. 969 The Obliquity 
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or Pitch, as they term it, in all the Works hereabout, is 
about 22 Inches in a Fathom. 1883 GRESLEY Gloss. Coal 
Mining, Pitch, dip or rise of a seam. ; 

e. Arch, The inclination of a sloping roof, 
or of the rafters, to the horizontal; the steepness 
of slope of a roof; the proportion of the height of 


a roo! to its span. 

1703 Moxon -Wech. Exerc. 141 The Reasons for several 
Pitches you may find among Books of Architecture. /déd. 
163 The Angle a Gabie-end is set to, is called the Pitch of 
the Gable-end. 1710 J. Harris Lex. Techn. M1. s. v., If the 
Length of each Rafter be ¥ of the Breadth of the Building, 
then they say that the Roof is ofa True Pitch: But if the 
Rafters are longer, they say "tis a Aigh or sharp pitch'd 
Roof; if shorter, they call it a dow or flat pitch’d Roof. 
1828 Hutton Course S/ath. 11.87 When the roof is of a 
true pitch, that is, forming a right angle at top; then the 
breadth of the building. with its half added, is the girt over 
both sides nearly. 1853 D. G. Mitcueiy A/y Furm Edge- 
wood 85 Walls..of the uniform height of ten feet, covered 
with a roof of sharp pitch. a1878 Sir G. G. Scott Lect. 
Archit. (1879) 1. 254 All previous styles of architecture .. in 
Southern countries, had roofs of a low pitch. 

d. The slope of a flight of steps ; conc. a flight 
of steps. 

1993 Moxon Meck. Exerc. 147 You will first ascend upon 
a Pitch of Flyers, which Pitch (making an Angle of 38 deg. 
with the Floor) with ten Steps raise you six Foot high above 
the Floor, 1842-76 Gwitt Archit. § 2026 The framed 
tintbers which support the stepsof a staircase are called the 
carriage. hey generally consist of two pieces inclined to 
the pitch of the stairs, called the rough strings. 

e. The setting of a ploughshare to enable it to 
penetrate a required depth. f. The rake or incli- 
nation of the teeth of asaw. g. The inclination 
of the bit of a plane to the surface that is being 


planed. 

1707 Mortimer //zsd. (1721) 1. 50 A great matter. .in the 
making of Ploughs, is to make them go true to the pitch 
they are set. 1787 W. Makrsuatt Norfolk 48 Piowing the 
full depth uf the soil is called ‘taking it up a full pitch’. 
1875 Knicut Dict, JJech.s.v., The pitch of a saw is the 


_rake or inclination of the face of a tooth... The rake is a 


forward slant of the face, not coinnion, but found in some 
saws...The common pitch of a bench-plane is 45°... Pitch of 
scraping and metal planes 80° to vertical, 1875 Carpentry 
& Soin 23 A jack plane with its double iron .. lying in its 
bed, the latter being at an angle of 45 deg. to the sole. ‘This 
is the angle called common pitch. 

VII. 25. Afch. The fixed distance between 
successive points or lines (?the distance at which 
these are pitched or fixed). a. The distance be- 
tween the centres of any two successive teeth of 
a cog-wheel or pinion, or links of a gear-chain, 
measured along the frtch-line or pitch-circle (see 
26); the distance between the successive paddles 
of a paddle-wheel, measured on the circle passing 
through their centres. b. The distance between 
the successive convolntions of the thread of a 
screw, measured in 2 direction parallel to the axis, 
aud indicating the distance through which the 
screw moves forward in oneturn. ec. The distance 
between the centres of successive rivets or stays. 
G. In floor-cloth printing, The distance between 
the pitch-pins or guide-pins, used for the same pur- 
pose as the register-points in lithographic printing. 

1835 J. Suitu Panorama Sc. & Art 1. 362 If the teeth of 
one he wood and the other iron, then the iroa ones are 
made to have less pitch than the wooden ones, because 
they are then found to wear hetter. 1823 R. Buctiaxan 
Millwork (ed. 2) 30 By the pitch is understood the dis- 
tance between the centres of two contiguous teeth 1825 
J. Nicnotson Cterat, Mechanic 432 ‘Lhe pitch of their 
teeth should be the same as that of the tceth of the cylin- 
der. 1863 P. Barry Dockyard Econ. 264 The pitch of 
the screw could be altered from the deck to suit the velo- 
city of the vessel. 1869 Sik E. J, Reep Shipbuild. xvii 
335 The question of the proper pitch of rivets, i.e. their 
distance apart from centre to centre, requires some con- 
sideration. 1870 Eng. Mechanic 14 Jan. 437/2 Find the 
pitch of the screw required to be cut..and multiply the 
numerators, 1874 Tuearte Naval Archit. 130 The spacing 
or pitch of rivets required by Lloyd's rules is ‘four and 
ahalf diameters apart, from centre to centre, excepting in 
the keel, stem, and stern post’, 1875 Knicut Dict, Aleck. 
1719/2 The pitch of the paddles is the distance between 
them, measured on the circle which passes through their 
centers, 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 1. 64 The length .. in 
a spur wheel including a tooth and a space is called the 
pitch, and the circle on which such distances are set off is 
called the fitch circle. /bid. 1. 66,2 The pitch of rifling of 
the Infield is one turn in six feet six inches. 1890 Clacton 
News 25 Jan. 2/3 Most makers of implements now use only 
standard pitches of screws, so that any broken screw or 
missing nut can quickly he replaced. 1898 Cycling 43 The 
distance h-tween the central points of two similar links,.. 
is called the pitch of the chain; it is nearly always one inch. 

VIII. 26. attrib. and Comd.: pitch-block, 
a block for supporting an object to be worked at, 
which can be inclined at any pitch or angle; 
usually one with a base working like a ball and 
socket-joint; pitch-chain, a chain consisting of 
links bolted or riveted together so as to work in 
the teeth of a toothed wheel; pitch-circle, a cir- 
cular pitch-line (see below); so pitch-diameter, 
the diameter of the pitch-circle of a wheel, etc.; 
pitch-faced a., of masonry, having the arris cut 
true, but the face beyond the edge left relatively 
rough, being merely dressed with a pitching chisel 
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(Knight Dict. Afech. Supp. 1884); + pitch-hill a., 
declivitous, precipitous; pitch-line, the imaginary 
line, usually a circle, passing through the teeth 
of a cog-wheel, pinion, rack, etc. so as to touch 
the corresponding line in another cog-wheel, 
etc, when the two are geared together; pitch- 
notation, notation indicating muvical pitch; pitch- 
note, a note sounded to determine the pitch of 
a tune, etc. (also fig.) pitcli-point, the point of 
contact of the pitch-lines of two cog-whecls, etc. 
which engage with each other ; + pitch-set, a shoot 
(of willow, etc.) cut for planting; cf. sense 7 and 
PitcHer 2 4; pitch-surface, the surface on which 
the pitch-circle of a wheel lies; pitch-wheel, 
a toothed wheel engaging with another. See also 


PITCHFORK 2, ete. 

1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., *Pitch-block, a cushioned seat 
of a concave hemispherical fori, in which sheet-metal is 
held while being chased. 1844 Sternens Bh. Farw 11. 304 
*Pitch-chains are of two kinds, the buckle-chain and the 
ladder-chain, /did. 537 ‘lhe pitch-chain is employed to 
communicate motion from the first mover—the carriage axle 
—to the seed-wheels. 1819 Rees Cycf. XXIII. 3 Ziv b/x 
A circle. .is described round the face of the rough cogs upon 
its pitch diameter, that is, the geometrical diameter, or acting’ 
line of the cogs; so that when the two wheels are at work 
together, the *pitch circles..of the two arein coniact. 1884 
F. J. Britten Watch & Clockm, 198 The pitch circles of a 
wheel and pinion working together should touch bul not 
intersect each other. 1560 Daustr. Sleidane's Comm. 252 By 
reason of..the headlong and *pitchehill stepenes to looke 
downewaides. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) X. 769s Draw the 
*pitch lines .. then divide them into the number of teeth or 
cogs required. 1815 J. Smitu Panorama Sc.§ Art 1.362 The 
centre or pitch-lines, froin which the teeth are formed. 1881 
Broapuocse .Wus. Acoustics 373 On a full consideration of 
the question of “pitch-notation. 1795 Mason Ch. A/us. i. 
8 Before the opening of the Overture, it gives that *pitch 
note in full, which always leads me to expecl a succession 
of more soleinn sounds than in reality succeed it. 1859 
Rankine Steam: Engine § 153. 181 ‘The position of the 
pinio: should be such, that the *pitch-point, where its teeth 
are driven by those of the cogged ring, may be in the same 
vertical plane parallel to the axis. 1519 Horman I’ulg. 172 
A “pychesette of wythy groweth anon. 1887 D. A. Low 
Machine Draw, (1832) 40 A section of the “pitch surface of 
a toothed wheel by a plane perpendicular to its axis is a 
circle, and is called a pitch circle. 1858 Simmonps Dict. 
Trade, *Pitch-wheels, toothed wheels in machinery or 
clo.ks, which work together. 

Pitch (pit{), v.| Forms: 3-4 piche, 4-5 
picche, pycch2, 5-6 pytch(e, (5 pydche). 6- 
pitch, (7 peche). Va. t. and pa. pple., pitched, 
pight: see below. (ME. piche(n, picche.n, north, 
pykhe(n, pikke (see Vick v.2); pa.t. prhle, przle, 
pight(e, pa. pple. peht, pizt, pight, also later picched, 
pitched, pitcht, etc. (Cf. clthte, stihte, carly pa. 
tenses of CLitcH, Stitcu.) Of obscure origin and 
history. The forms point to an OF. *ficc{edan, 
of the 1st weak class, pa.t. *fzh/e, of which how- 
ever no instance has been found ; nor does any vb, 
corresponding in form and sense appear in the 
cognate languages. See Nove below.] 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

1. For the present stem, sce the quots. in B., and 
those given under Pick v.* 

2. Past tense. a. 3 pihte, 3-4 pizte, 3-5 py3te, 
4-5pi3zt, py3t, pighte, pyghte,(5 piht), 4-6 pyght, 
(pyth), 4-7 pight (pait). 8. 4 picched, 4-6 picht, 
5 pytched, 6 pyched, 7 pitcht, 6- pitched. 

a, c1205 Lay. 29653 Per he pihte his staf. 1297 R. Glouc 
(Rolls) 1171 Stakes of ire monton he pi3zte in lemese grounde, 
co1320 Pizt [see B. 2). c1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace 
(Rolls) 4644 Pey..pyght beym pauylons & tente. /édid. 
15246 He pighte his staf per doun vpright. 13.. £. £. 
Alut. P. A. 741 He py3t hit pere in token of pes. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Axnt.’s 7. 1831 He pighte [v.»7. pyghte, pight, 
piht] hym on the pomel of his heed. c1g00 J/elayne 
And pyghte Eu os with mekill pryde. 1436 ol. Poems 
(Rolls) 11. 152 Statly tentes anon they py3te. ¢1q450 Aleriin 
nu. 150 Ther thei pight the kynges teynte. 1572 BossEWwELL 
Armovrié 1. 24b, He..pyght hys pauilions, at the heade of 
a Ryuer. 1627 Drayton Agincourt, etc. 97 Vnder Pomfret 
his proud Tents he pight. 

B. ¢1330 R. Beussxe Chron. Hace (Rolls) 4645 Pey 
picched per pauylons,. 1340-70 Alex. 4 Dim. 1139 ad 
tin., How alixandre picht a pelyr of marbyl fere. ¢1489 
Caxtox Sonnes of Aynton xvii 399 He toke a torche and 
fyred it,and pytched it bytwene the strawe and the bedsted. 
1530 Pyched [see B. 6]. 1535 Pitched [see B. 4c]. 1582 
STANYHURST sEneis 1. 74 “theare picht he his kingdoom, 

3. Past participle. a. 3-4 ipiht, ipi3t, 4 ipy3t, 
ypi3zte, i-pe3zt, 4-6 i-pight, 5 ypyght, 6 ypight. 
B. 4 pibt, (pite); 4-5 pizt, py3t, (5 pizte, 
py3te, pyghte), 5-6 (pighte), pyght, Sv. picht, 
pycht, 6 pyht, 4-7 (9 arch.) pight (pait). y. 4 
piched, pyched, i-picht, 4-5 picched, -id, 6 
pytched, 6-S pitcht, 6- pitched. 

a. 1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 1116 Pe emperour adde ipi3t 
[2. 77.1425 plz, ¢ 1435 ypyght] his pauilons. 1387 Trevisa 
Vligden (Rolls) 1. 243 A spere i-py3t [hasta defixa}. Ibid. 
III. 273 Pe pavylouns were i-pe3t. /éd7d. VII. 75 Pe stake 
was i-pight. a 1400 Pistil/ of Susan 103 Pe pyon, pe peere, 
wel proudliche ipiht. 1489 Caxton Fayles of A. it. xxxv. 
148 Wyth two staues ypyght atte eyther ende. 1522 }Vorld 
& Child in Hazl. Dodsley 1. 243, | have also palaces i-pight. 
ls Ff, Q. 1. ix. 33 For underneath a craggy cliff 
ypight. 
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B. ¢1350 Will. Palerne 1627 Per were pizt pauilounns, 13.. 
E. E. Altit. P. B. 785 In a porcbe of pat place py3t to pe 
gates, 1362 Lanor. P. Pl. A. 1. 43 In middes on a Moun- 
tayne..Was piht vp a Pauilon, ¢1q400 MaunpDEv. (1839) 
xvii, 183 A spere that is pight in to the erthe. c 1420 
Aunturs of Arth, xxxvii, In myd Plumtun Lone, hor paue- 
luns were pizte. ¢1430 Pizt, 14.. Pyit [see B. 5c). a@1470 
Pyght [B. 11). ¢ 1470 Gol. § Gaw. 313 Ane pailyeoun..that 
proudly wes picht. 1513 Pycht [see L. 5]. c¢1530 Lo. 
berners Arvth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 44 She had pyght a ryche 
pauylyon. 1575 Laxenam Let. (1871) 55 His honors Vent, 
that... was pighte at long Ichington. 1578 Scot. Poems 
16th C. (1801) I]. 203 A prince .. picht to rule and reigne. 
1579, 1617 Pight [see B. 5}. r7z0Strvre Stow's Surv. (1754) 
I. 1, xxix. 301/2 In the Castle-yard was pight a comely 
Quintane. 1864 Skeat Uhland’s Poems 292 On a rising 
hillock pight. 

y- 13.. Piched [see B. 1]; pyched [B.5} 1340-70 I-picht 
[B. 5}. ©1380 Picchid [B. 10}. ¢1420 Pallad. on Husb. w. 
667 Let hem be pressed, picchid, and ywrie. 1545 Letaxp 
in Strype £ecl. Mem. 1. App. cxviii. 330 Yet herein only 
I have not pytched the supreme work of my labour. 1564~ 
78 Butteyn Dial. agst. Pest. (1888) 60 When the battaile 
was pitched. ¢ 1611 CHAPMAN /Ziad xv. 654 Close the deadly 
toil Was pitch'd on both parts, 1634 Sir I. Hersert Trav, 
41 Tents. .pitcht neere the water side. 1703 Moxon J/ech, 
Exerc, 167 Any Substance..pitcht steddy upon two points, 

B. Signification. 
I. To thrust in, fix in; make fast, fasten, settle ; 
set, place. 

+1. ¢raxs. To thrust, drive (a stake, spear, staff, 
peg, etc.) firmly into the ground; to fix or make 
fast (a thing) by driving it into some object ; also, 
to fix (an object) on a pole, spear, ete.; to plant, 
implant; to fix, stick, fasten. In later quots., ap- 
proaching the sense ‘to place’. Oés. 

c1zos Lay. 6490 He igrap his spere stronge per he pihte 
hit o bon londe [¢ 1275 bar hit was ipiht in londe]. ¢1290 
SS. Eng. Leg. 1. 274/107 Pine staf piche in be grounde: And 
he schal bere lef and blowe. 1297 R. Grovuc. (Rolls) 1171 
[see 2}. ¢1380 Wyeiir Servi. Sel. Wks. 11. 170 Pis neiper 
chawle, in which ben pizt many teeb. 1382 — Ecc. 
xii, rr The widis of wise men..as nailes in to heizte pi3zt 
[1388 as nailis fastned deepe]. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. R.v. vi. Collen. MS.), Tweyne holow synewis.. picchep 
hem selfe [1582 fixe themselues: o77g. se infigunt] in pe sub- 
staunce of pe humoure cristallyn. a@16z0 J. Dyke Horthy 
Commun. (1640) 180 A stake, or a post 1s pitched in the 
ground. 1633 Rocrers 7reat. Sacram, 1, Pref., A planter 
takes the sien of the Apple-tree, and pitches it into a Crab- 
tree Stock. 1647 Warn Simp. Cobler (1843) 34 The stakes 
(of a tent] firmely pitched. 1674-91 [see Pitcn sJ.2 7]. 1707 
Morrimer 4Zusd. (1721) 1. 172 Pitch a small Stick at every 
place where there ts to be a little Hill. 1754 J. Love Cricket 
14 The Stumps are pitch'd. 19775 J. Jexyitt Corr. 29 Mar., 
The houses [are] chiefly built of the round sea-pebbles 
pitched in mortar. 

b. To pitch the wickets (Cricket): to stick or 
fix the stumps in the ground and place the bails. 

1745 Daily Advertiser 28 Sept. 3/1 Vhe Wickets to be 

itch’d by Eleven o’Clock. 1803 Laws of Cricket 5 The 

‘arty which goes from home shall have..the pitching of 
the wickets, which shall be pitched within thirty yards of 
a centre fixed by the adversaries. 1866 Routledge's livery 
Boz's Ann. 327 Vhe wickets had better be pitched without 
loss of time. 

+ 2. éransf. To thrust a pointed instrument into 
or through (something); to stab, stick, pierce, 
transfix. Ods. 

1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 1174 Stakes of ire monion he pi3zte 
[v.rr. pyte, put, putte] in temese grounde,..Pat 3if ber eni 
ssipes come.. Fit ssolde piche hom poru ont. ¢1320 Sir 
Tristr. 206 Bot on wip tresoun bere Purch pe hodi him 

i3t. ©1366 Cuaucer A. 4. C. 163 Cryste..also suffred pat 
longius his herte pyghte And made his herte blode to rynne 
downe. 1382 Wycir Jokxu xix. 37 Thei schulen se in to 
whom they pijten thorw [Vulg. transfixernnt), 1398 
Trevisa Barth, De P. R. vu. xv. (Bodl. MS.), If pe skynn 
of pe face is ipizt and iprikked with an nedel ober a pynne 
and bledep nought. 

3. To place and make fast with stakes, poles, 
pegs, etc., as a net, or the like. Now rave. 

1545 Exyot, Tendere plagas, to pytche hayes or nettes. 
160z Wanner Add. Eng. Epit. (1612) 391 [hey] pitched their 
Tew to intangle the same Protector. 1697 Drvven Virg. 
Georg. 1. 572 The dext’rous Huntsman..piiches Toils to 
stop the Flight. 1813 Scott Rokely 1. xxxi, There's time 
to pitch both toil and net. 

4. spec. To fix and erect (a tent, pavilion, etc.) 
as a place of lodgement; also fg. 

Orig. referring to its being fixed with pegs, etc. driven 
into the ground; now associated with the idea of ‘ placing‘. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 4254 Pe king..bigan to picche 
is pauilons him vor to abyde. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 
1. xiv. 37 For to pydche and dresse vp tentes. 1606 SHAks. 
Tr. & Cr. v. x. 24 You vile abhominable Tents, ‘Thus 
proudly pight [Qo. pitcht] vpon our Phrygian plaines. 
1687 A. Lovett tr. 7hevenot's Trav... 122 We were fain 
to encamp hard by under Carpets, which we pitched instead 
of Tents. 1759 Jounson Rasselas xxxvii, The tents were 
pitched where I chose to rest. 1844 Regul. & Ord. Army 
55 When Troops are to encamp, General Officers are not 
to leave their Brigades until the Tents-are pitched. 


b. So /o pitch a camp, a caravan, ete, 

1568 Grarton Chron. (1569) I. 411 King Henrie .. came 
to Hounslow hethe, and there pitched his campe. 1587 
Fieminc Contn. Holinshed 111. 1981/1 There they pitched 
downe their campe. 1697 DrypEn Virg. Georg. 11. 540 
The Youth of Rome..piich their sudden Camp before the 
Foe, 1860 WarrER Sea-doard I]. 127 It was necessary to 
remove the camp from the place where it was pitched. 
rgor Essex Weekly News 12 Apr. 3,6 Defendant .. pitched 
a caravan on the grass. 

e. absol. or intv. To encamp. 


PITCH. 


c1440 York Myst. xiv. 4 Here in pis place wher we are 
pight. 1535 Coveruace Josh. xi, 5 All these kinges..came, 
and pitched together by y* water of Meram. 1628 Hosses 
Thucyd, (1822) 117 To choose a conimodious place to pitch 
in. 1800 Jdise. Tracts in Astat. Ann, Reg. 284/2 Vhe uncle 
of the Rajah..invited us to pitch the next day on a spot 
close to the palace, 1852 Grote Greece 1. Ixx. UX. 77 The 
succéeding troops, coming up in the dark, pitched as they 
could without any order. 

5. trans. To put (anything) in a fixed or definite 
place or position, so as to stand, lie, or remain 
firmly or permanently; to set, fix, plant, place; 
to found or set up (a building, pillar, etc.). In 
pa. pple. = set, fixed, planted, placed, situated. 

13.. £. £. Allit. P. B. 477 Ho fyndez no folde her fote on 
to pyche. 13.. Gaw. 4 G7. Kut. 768 A castel..Pyched on 
a prayere, a park al aboute. 1340-70 Alex. & Dind. 1135 
Pere his burnus he bad bulden of marbre A piler sadliche 
1-picht, or he passe wolde. c1q10 A/aster of Game (MS. 
Digby 182) xix, In pe kenell shulde ben picched smale stones 
ywrapped aboute with strawe of pe houndes litter. 1513 
Douctas Exnvis x. iii. 44 Ane circulet of plyabyll gold.. 
Abuf hys haris apon hys hed weil pycht. 155: Recoror 
Pathw. Knowl. 1. xi, Then pitch one foote of your com- 
passe at the one ende of the line. 1579 Spenser Shep. 
Cal, Dec. 134 And in my face deepe furrowes eld hath 
pight. 161z Drayton Poly-o/b. xvi. 249 Yheir mightier 
Empire, there, the middle English pight. 1617 CoLtins 
Def. Bp. Ely u. viii. 300 A gulfe .. is pight betweene 
vs & them. 1688 Crayton in P&il, Trans. XVII. 946 
In stiff Soyls, if the Crops be not early pitch’d,. the Roots 
never spread or shoot deeper. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's 
Voy. E. Ind. 190 ‘Vhe third climb'd up and pitch’d him- 
self on his Head, upon the Head of the second. 1703 
Moxon Aleck. Exerc. 220 Take care that in pitching the 
Globe into the Mandrel, that the imaginary Axis..lye ina 
straight Line with the Axis of the Mandrel. 1848 Frad. XR. 
Agric. Soc. 1X. 11. 553 Pitching the holes at equal distances 
from the centre of the hill, 1872 Brack 4dv. Phaeton xiii, 
The abrupt hill, on which the town of Bridgenorth is pitched. 
1899 Daily News 24 Apr. 4/5 Fireman S. ‘pitched’ his 
machine against the hurning building, and succeeded in 
bringing the woman safely to the ground, 

b. spec. To set a (stone, etc.) upon end; to seta 
stone on edge for paving. 

a 1623 W. Pempie Zachary (1629) 159 Markes or Bound- 
Stones should be pitchtup. 1642 J. SHute Sarah & Hagar 
(1649) 203 Jacob taketh one of the stones that he had laid 
his head upon, and pitched it up fora pillar. 1657 Howe. 
Londinop. 93 On the South side of their high street..is 
pitched upright a great stone, called London Stone. 1715 
Leos: Palladio’s Archit. (1742) 1. 82 A range of Stones 
pitch'd edge-way. 

+ 6. fg. To place, implant, plant, set, fix (any- 
thing immaterial, one’s trust, hope, desire, purpose, 
thonght, attention, sight, etc.) 27 or a2 some object, 
or 27 some state. (See also 5c.) Ods. 

[e 1380 Wyciir Ik, (1880) 307 Pe rote of loue bat shulde 
be picchid in goddislawe.] /é2z¢2. 480 Oure bileue & hope is 
picchid in be grace of iesu crist. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. KR. xu. Introd. (Tollem. MS.), Pey {hriddes] haueb a 
seminal vertu of kynde py3te in hem. c¢ 1430 /7ymans Virg, 
94 Pou be woo; In iolite whan fou art piz3t. 1550 Crowley 
Last Trump. 151 Se that thy fayth be pitched On thy 
Lord God most constantly. 1591 Ly1.y Edin. v.i, Pitching 
his eyes fast to the ground, as though they were fixed to 
the earth. 1600 Fairrax Zasso 1. x|viii, She fled... And left 
her image in his hart ipight. @1617 Bayne Ox £fh. (1658) 
Ded., To take off the hearts..from idle Pamphlets..and 
pitch them on the grave..points of Religion. 1639 FULLER 
Holy Wary. xxv. (1840) 287 He pitched his thoughts on the 
holy war. 1688 Bunyan Ferus. Sinner Saved (1886) 56 She 
thought He pitched His innocent eyes just upon her. 1820 
L. Hunt /xudicator No. 43 (1822) 1. 339 Lauria.. pitching 
her mind among the enjoyments of Corinth. 

7. To place or lay out (wares) in a fixed place 
for sale; hence, to expose for sale in the market or 
other public place. 

1530 in W.H. Turner Sedect. Rec. Oxford (1880) 80 [They] 
did..take away x semys of see fyshe.., and pyched them in 
the parishe of Saynt Mary's, and ther sette it to sale. 
1553 GrimaLDE Cicero's Offices 1. (1558) 83 When the sale- 
stafie was pight and in ye market place. 1802 Ax. 
eg. 6 All corn should be brought into the market, and 
pitched, as in former times. 1861 Hucme tr. MWoguin- 
Landon 11. 11, 165 No less than 36,487 tons of meat are 
annually ‘pitched’ at Newgate and Leadenhall Markets. 
1884 Globe 26 Sept. 7/1 At Melton Mowbray cheese fair 
yesterday some 100 dozen cheese were pitched. 1886 A uck- 
land Even. Star 25 June 12/1 A good many hides were 
pitched, and bidding was spirited. 

tb. Pitch and pay (absol. or intr.): ?to pay 
down at once, pay ready money. Ods. 

14.. Piers of Fullkam 206 in Hazl. £. P. P. 11.9 Yt ys 
full hard bothe to pyche and paye. 1559 A/irr. AZag., War- 
qick xiv, I vsed playnnes, euer pitch and pay. 1573 TusseR 
L/Lusb. (1878) 211 At Norwich...A citietrim: Wherestrangers 
wel may seeme to dwel, That pitch and pay, or keepe their 
day. 1599 Saks. //ex. V, ut. iii. 51 The word is, Pitch and 
pay: trustnone, 1608 H. Craruam “rrour on Left Hand 
z0o2 But you your promise once did breake. Giue me your 
hand, that you will pitch and pay. 


8. intr. (or ref.) To place or locate oneself; to 
take up one’s abode; to take up one’s position, 


settle, alight. Now vare or arch. (Cf. 4c.) 

1609 Liste (Douay) 1 AZacce. ix. 33 They fled into the 
desert of ‘hecua, and they pitched by the water of the lake 
Asphar. 1623 CockeraM iu, John de monte Regio .. made 
a sinall iron Fly to..flye about all the roome, and returne 
und pitch on hissleeue. 1692 Sir W. Hove /eucing-Alaster 
(ed. 2) 135 You must pitch your self to the same Guard with 
your Small-sword as you do with your Broad. 1727 Philip 
Quardl (1816) 57 Vhe fowl being pitched upon the bank. 
1792 Bevknar Aist, New /lampsh. U1. 201 The first settlers 
pitched here, but the trade has long since been removed .. 
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about four miles further up. 1827 D. Jounson Jud. Field 
Sports 91 An owl pitched immediately over our beads. 
1g00 [see PitcHine AA/. a. 3). 

b. trans. Vo cause to alight and settle. 

1765 Treat. Dom. Pigeons 106 (Certain pigeons] are ex- 
ceeding good to pitch stray Pigeons that are at a loss to 
find their own home. 

c. vefl. and zutr. To seat oneself, sit down, take 


a seat. dial. or collog. 

1796 Sporting Mag. VII. 279 He..could not carry the 
amount..for the distance of one mile without pitching. 
1844 E. Jesse Scenes Country Life 1. 254 The cottager’s 
wife will ask [hin] to sit down in that hearty Devonshire 
De OY Sir, pitch yourself’—bringing forward a 
chair, 

9. trans. transf. (from 1 and 5). To sct, plant, 
fill, furnish (something) w7/h things or persons 


stuck or placed in or on it. +a. vex. Obs. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 4056 A hundrith shippes.. Pight full of 
pepull & mony prise knight. 1420 Stege Rouen in Arehzo- 
logia XXI1. 62 Adyche was made, .. Vhey pyght hyt wyth 
stakes hors to perche. 1540-2 Etyot /wtage Guv. (1549) 145 
The daungerouse rase of auctoritee, pight full of perils. 
¢ 1611 CHapMAN /fad 1x. 337 [He] Cut a dike by it, pitch’d 
with pales, broad and of deep import. 1653 Hotcrorr 
Procopius, Gothick Wars. 24 Pitching the top with multi- 
tude of stakes. 

+b. spec. To set, stud, or adorn with gems or 
the like. Ods. 

13.. ££. Addit. P, A. 217 Py3t..Wyth whyte perle & non 
ober gemme. /bé¢. 241 ‘ O perle’ quoth I, ‘in perlez py3t’. 
?arq00 Morte Arth, 212 In ever-ilk aperty pyghte with 
precyous stones, 1480 Caxton Chron, Lug. ccxli. 273 
Croune of gold pyght with ryche perle and precious stones, 
1513 Doucias -fxets 1. ix. 133 The collar ptcht with orient 
peirlis als. @1661 Futter IVorthies, Northauipt. u. (1662) 
298 He wore a gown of purple velvet, pight witb pieces 
of gold. 

c. To pave (a road, path, or street) with stones 
set on end; orig. with pebbles or cobbles; hence, 
also, with granite ‘randoms’, or with dressed and 
squared ‘setts’, Also, to form a foundation for 
a macadamizcd road with larger stones placed on 


edge by hand. 

e1sso 2. Ricart's Kalendar (Camden) 57 In this yere 
was Redclif strete..new pight. 164: J. Trappe Theol. 
Theol, vi. 251 Hell (the pavement whereof was commonly 
said to he pitcht with shavelings skuls, and great mens 
crests), 1666 4cf 18 & 19 Céas, //, c. 8 § 18 The order 
and manner of paving and pitching the Streets and Lanes. 
1682 Woop Life 31 July (O.H.S.) III. 25 In this month 
». was the highway .. pitched with peebles and hard 
stone. 1717 Tasor in P&il, Trans. XXX. 554 The Sur- 
face of the Clay was neatly pitch’d with small Flint and 
Stones, Pointed at their lower ends, and Headed at their 
upper ends, 1811 Se///astructor 140 Paved with bricks or 
pitched with pebble. 1905 MWestm. Gaz. 25 Aug. 5/3 In 
addition to flagging and pitching several roads. 

+10. To ‘put together’; to construct by fastening 
the parts together ; Aa. pple., compacted, knit. Obs. 

e1400 Laud Troy Bk. 2720 Alle here schippis were redy 
dyght And fraught with vitayles and wel pight. ¢ 1489 
Caxton Blanchardyn xiv. 47 All thassystents. .sayde that 
they neuere sawe no fayrer man of armes, nor better pyght. 
1611 Cotcr., Conzpacte,compacted ; well set, knit, trust, pight, 
or ioyned together. . 

II. To set in order, arrange, determine; to fix 
the order, position, rate, price, or pitch of. 

LI. ¢vans. To set in order for fighting, to arrange 
(a battle, field of battle, etc.: sce BATTLE sé, rt, 
FIELD 56. 8b); to set in array. Ods. exc. in 
PITCHED Pf. a. (q. v., sense 2). 

@ 1470 Tirtort Czsar xii. (1530) 14 Cesar had ordered hys 
army & pyght his felde in a conuenient place. 1513 Brap- 
sHaw St. Werburge un. 1244 The duke of Normandy.. Pight 
a stronge batell. @1553 Uoatt Noyster D. 1. vi. (Arb.) 70 
If ye two bidde me, we will with him pitche a fielde. 1558 
Puaer “neid 1. Eijh, Polites .. through foes and wepons 
pight, Through galeryes along doth ronne. 1590 MarLowe 
2ud Pt. Tamburl. iu. i, Our battle, then, in martial manner 
pitch’d, cx1645 T. Vutiir Stege of Carlisle (1840) 37 The 
nemie drew out some foot to peche against those in the 
ditch. 1655 Stantey //¢s¢. Philos. 1. (1701) 54/2 When to 
wage War, and when to pitch a Ficld. . 

12. To set (one person) agazses¢ another in contest 
or competition ; to pit. 7ave. 

18ox tr. Gabrielli's Alyst. Husb. 11, 48 My tutor offered to 
pitch me against the clerk for reading, and against a neigb- 

ouring farmer’s son for casting accounts. 1889 Daily 
News 6 Aug. 5/7 We are..weak in comparison with the 
great fleets against which we shall be pitched when the 
manceuvres Commence. : 

+13. To determine (something that is to be); to 
set, fix, settle, appoint, fix upon. Ods. 

¢1557 Apr. Parker Ps. xcvi. 272 Tel ye, I say, the Gentiles 
all This Lord his raigne hath pight. 1579 W. WiLkinson 
Confut. Familye of Loue 38, If they be such as..by a 
price pitcht they are deliuered out for. 1592 Kyo SJ. 7rag. 
1. iii, 37 Between us theres a price already pitcht. 1602 
Warner Add. Eng. 1x. xlvi. (1612) 216 Pluto..and all 
th’ infernall States Did pytch a Session, to correct Remisnes 
in debates. 1649 Nicholas Papers (Camden) I. 166 The 
King now hath pitcht a new day for his repaire to Antwerp, 

+ b. zz/7. Tocome to adecision ; to decide. Obs. 

1665 Marvett Corr. Wks. (Grosart) IT. 191 Privy seals, 
sealed paper,..have been all more or lesse disputed,..but 
where we shall pitch Iam not yet wise enough to tell you. 
1667-8 /bid. 240 We are yet very irresolute what way to 
pitch. 

c. trans, Cards. In certain games (e.g. Nap), 
to select or determine (a particular suit) as trumps 
by leading a card of that suit. 1890 in Cent. Dict. | 


PITCH. 


+14. To fix, settle, or place in thought ; to deter- 
mine (an existing fact); to ascertain, or state as 
ascertained; to come to a conelusion about. Ods. 

1610 WiLet Hexapla Dan. 294 Some pitch their beginning 
at Cyrus. 1640 Br. Hatt Chr. Moder. (ed. Ward) 33/2 First 
they pitch their conclusion, and then hunt about for premises 
to make it good. a 1680 Citarnock Altrid. God (1834) 1. 24 
Who can pitch a time and person that originated this 
notion? @1687 Petty /’0f Arith. 26, | had. pitch'd the 
medium of Heads in all the Families of England to he 64. 

15. To set at a particular pitch or degree (high, 
low, etc.; in various metaphorical applications: 
see Pircu sb.2 22). In inod. use mostly fg. from 
c: To set in a particular ‘key’ or style of expres- 
sion, feeling, etc. 

1633G. Hersert Temple, Ch. Porch |vi, Pitch thy behaviour 
low, thy projects high, a@1859 1.. Hust Cambus Khan 
Poems (1860) 167 And women came with their impetuous 
lords, Vo pitch the talk and humanize the hoards, 1874 
Burnanp A/y Time xvi. 142 His conversation was pitched in 
aminorkey. 1893 Sir R. Batt Story of Sun 81 Our second 
assumption regarding the mass of the Earth was pitched 
too low. 

+b. To set or fix af a price or rate. Obs. rare. 

1624 Cart. Smitu Virginia v. 199 Vbey pitched their com- 
modities at what rate they pleased. a 1625 FLETCHER //uv12. 
Lieut, u. iti, What do you pitch her at? ; 

ce. A/us. To set at a particular pitch, determine 
the pitch of (a tune, the voice, an instrument) : see 
Pircu sb.2 23. 

1674 Prayrorp Sill AZus. 1. xi. 54 That the Professor. .so 
pitch his Tune, as to sing in his full and natural voice. 
1744-91 Wescey Ids, (1872) VIII. 319 Choose a person or 
two in each place to pitch the tune for you. 1842 Texnyson 
L£dwin Morris 52‘ Parson’ said I ‘you pitch the pipe too 
low’, 1887 Carouine Hazaro Alem. F. L. Dinan vi. 123 
His voice was well pitched and resonant, easily filling large 
spaces, 

16. zztr. with oz or upon: To fix upon, settle 
upon, decide upon; to make choice of, select, 
choose; }varely, to detcrmine (= 13 or 14); in 
mod. use, to select more or less casually, without 
deliberation ; to let one’s choice fall zfozz. 

1628 Prynne Cens. Cozens 62, I shall onely pitch vpon 
these ensuing passages. 1650 HoweLt Givafi's Kev. Naples 
1. 84 Who shall delay the accomplishment of that which is 
already pitch’d upon, 1674 ALLEN Danger Enthus. 86 The 
way and method which God pitcht upon. a@1687 Petry 
Pot. Arith, 23,1 pitch upon 88 thousand to be the number 
of Housing Anno 1686, 1710 HEARNE Collect. (O. H. S.) 
III. 86 The Lecturer to be pitch’d upon every 34 year by y® 
Warden & five Seniors. 1791 ‘G.Gampavo’ Ann, Horsem. 
iv. (1809) 84, I pitched upon one that I thought would suit 
me. 1836 W. Irvine Astoria 1. 169 The place which he 
pitched upon for his trading post. 1858 J. H. Newman 
Hist. Sk. (1873) U1. iv. ix. 411 If one holy place was 
desecrated, the monks pitched upon anotlier. 


III. To cast or throw in particular ways. 

17. trans. To cast, throw, or fling forward; to 
hurl (a javelin, spear, or bar, or a person head- 
long; to throw anything flat with retention of its 
horizontal position) ; to throw (a thing) underhand 
so that it may fall and rest on a particular spot. 
Also aébsol. 


To pitch the bar: to throw a heavy bar as a form of 
athletic exercise or contest. Zo pitch (a person) over the 
bar: fig. (collog.) to deprive of the status of a barrister, to 
disbar (cf. Bar sé.4 24). 

¢1386 Cuaucer A'nt.'s 7. 1831 His bors. .leepe aside, and 
foundred as he leepe And er that Arcite may taken keepe 
He pighte hym on the pomel of his heed, ¢1400 Des¢r, 
Troy 8258 Achilles..Grippet to a grete speire with a gry 
wille; Pight on the prinse, persit his wede. 1579 W.Wi1LkIN- 
son Confut. Familye of Loue 41h, The other doth pitcb 
down hedlong both body and soule into euerlasting tor- 
ments, 1592 CHETTLE Ainde-harts Dr. Gj, One ., that .. 
was not long since disgraded of his place by pitching ouer 
the Barre. 1600, 1715 [see Bar sd.) 2]. 1719 D'Urrey ells 
II]. 253, 1..can.. Pitch-Bar, and run and wrestle too. 
1796 Morse A mer. Geog. 1.612 So steep that you may pitch 
a biscuit from its summit into the river which washes its base. 
1802 Pacey Wat. Veo. i. (1819) 1 In crossing a heath, sup- 
pose I pitched my foot against a stone, and were asked how 
the stone came to be there. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles v1. 
xiii, As far as one migbt pitch a lance. 1836 Laoy W. bE 
Enessy in C. A. Sharpe's Corr. (1888) 11. 495 Mrs Villiers, 
in galloping to cover the other day. .was pitched off, 1885 
Spectator 25 July 971/2 He was within an ace of pitching 
himself headforemost into the wildest of the gorges. — 

b. To throw (sheaves, hay, etc.) with a pitch- 
fork; esp. on to a cart or stack in homing or 


inning the crop. Often adso/. 

1393 Lancu. P. Pt, C. vi. 13 Canstow seruen..ober syngen 
in achurche, Ober coke for my cokers oper to be cart picche, 
..oper make bond to sheues? 1550 CrowLey figr. 131 Or 
pitcheth vp the sheues from the carte to the mowe. 1610 
B. Jonson Adch, u. iii, O, I look’d for this. The bay isa 
pitching. 1763 Aux. Xeg.170/1 Beddingfield..had pitched 
a load of wheat. 1904 H. Brack /ract. Sel/-Culture i. 49 
He [could] pitch hay with the haymakers in the pasture. 

ce. In Lase-ball or othe: games: To deltver or 
serve (the ball) to the batter. (Formerly also in 
Cricket; now to bowl: see Bown v.1 4, 5.) In 
various games, to throw a flat object towards a 
mark, or so as to fall in or near a definite place. 


Also aésoé. 
1773 Gentl. Mag. XLII. 568 For honest Lumpey did 
allow He ne'er could pitch but o’era brow. 1803 Laws of 
Cricket 7 The ball, which the bowler..shall have pitched 
in a straight line to the wicket. Zod. The player that 
pitches his coin nearest tgthe mark bas tbe first toss. 


PITCH. 


d. slang. To utter, tell. 

1867 London Herald 23 Mar. 222/2(Farmer), If he had bad 
the sense to..pitch them a tale, he might have got off. 1878 
Wricut Mental Trav. 14 Vhey suspected from his pitch- 
ing such stories, he must surely be a rogue and vagabond. 

18. zxér. for pass. To tall headlong heavily, to 
land on one’s head, or strike forcibly against some- 
thing, by being thrown. 

1297 R. Gtouc. (Rolls) 673 Po he was iflowe an hei, & ne 
cow>pe not ali3te: Adoun mid so gret eir to ben erbe he vel 
& pizte, Pat al to peces he to rod (.1/S. B. rof}. 13.. Gaw, 
& Gr. Ant. 1456 Schalkez..Haled to hym of her arewez, 
hitten hym oft; Bot pe poyntez payred at be pyth bat py3t 
in his scheldez. 1596 Spenser F.Q. v. viii. 8 In his fall mis- 
fortune him mistooke; For on his head unhappily he pight. 
1700 Drvpen Pad & Are. it. 703 Forward he flew, and 
pitching on his head, He quiver’d with his feet, and lay for 
dead. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 48> A large pine has 
been seen..to pitch over endwise. 2857-8 Sears Athan. 
iv. 30 Columbus had to argue..that, when he came upon 
this side of the world he would not be in danger of pitching 
off into nowhere. 

19. +a. ¢rans. Of a ship: To plunge (her head) 
downwards into the water, instead of rising with 
the wave. Oés. [Has affinities with 1V.] 

1627 Cart. SmitH Scanran’s Grau, ii. 4 If she haue not a 
full Bow, it will make her pitch her head much into the Sea. 
Lbid. 10. 

b. intr. Of a ship: To plunge with the head 
into the trough of the sea; hence (as this is fol- 
lowed by the head rising or ‘scending’ on the 
crest of a wave), to rise and fall alternately at bow 
and stern; to plunge in a longitudinal direction 
(as distinguished from rod/zxg). 

a1687 Petty Treat, Naval Philos. 1. iti, What makes her 
pitch and scend too much. 1748 Auson's Voy. i. v.175 The 
Sloop..rolled and pitched so violently, that it was impos>ible 
for a boat to lay a long-side of her. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef 
Afast xxxv. 132 The ship works hard, groaning and creaking, 
and pitching into a heavy head-sea. 1867 SmytH Sailor's 
Word-bk., Send, to, to rise after pitching heavily and 
suddenly beween two waves, or out of the trough of the sea. 

c. ¢rans, with adv. or extension: To cast (away, 
overboard, etc.) by this movement. (A mixture of 
scnses 17 and 19.) 

1727-41 Cuambers Cyel. s.v., When a ship falls with her 
head too much into the sea, or beats against it so as to 
endanger her top-masts, they say, she will pitch her masts 
by the board. 1811 NavalChrou. XXV.27 Having pitched 
her bowsprit and foremast away. 1885 Runciman Skippers 
§ Sh. 17 Which threatened to pitch the masts out of her. 

d. zntr, Of a person or animal: To plunge 
forward like a pitching ship. (Cf. to Lurci.) 

1849 THackeray Pendennis |x, When } begin to talk too 
much ..when I begin to pitch, | authorize you. to put away 
the brandy-bottle. 1852 Mrs. Siowe l’ucle Tom's C. vii, 
Whistling to the lumbering Newfoundland, who came pitch. 
ing tumultuously toward them. 1863 Cowven CLarke Shaks. 
Char. xx. 508 ‘he only time he..ventures at a reason for 
what he says, he flounders and pitches headlong. 

e. (See quot. US. 

1883 Hattock Sportsman's Gaz. Gloss. Pitch, v.i. to 
buck, to jump from the ground with the legs bunched 
together, as a inustang or mule, 

IV. 20. intr. Toincline or slope forwards and 
downwards; to dip. Now only in Avining, said 
-of a vein of ore, or other stratum. 

1519 [see Pircnine fpl.a. 1). 1719 StRacuEY in Phil. Trans. 
XXX. 969 It riseth to the North West, and pitcheth 10 the 
South fa 1877 Rayvmono Statist. Mines 4& Mining 162 
The vein. .increases in width with depth and pitches 36° 
“east. 

b. intr. To subside or settle down, as a swell- 
ing or loose soil; fig. to fall off, lose flesh. dal. 

1794 T. Davis Agric. Wilts. 36 The ewes shrink their milk, 
the lambs ‘pitch and get stunted’, and the best summer 
food will not recover them. /éfd, 37 The rule is to give it 
‘{the meadow] a ‘thorough good soaking ' at first,..to make 
the land sink and pitch close together. 2830 Frnl. R. Agric. 
Soc. X1. 11. 679 When they [sheep] are first put into turnips 
they lose ground, or pitch, as it is called, for two months in 
the autumn, and are slow in regaining it afterwards. 

WV. Technical senses. 

21. Afech. trans, and intr. To fit 22/0, interlock, 
engage (as one cog-wheel with another). 

@1668 Davenyst Play House to Let Wks. (1673) gt But 
his fingers are pitcht together. 1792 Specif. Kelly's Patent 
No. 1879. 5 The pinion /” pitches into and turns the wheel 
R. 1825 (see Pitciune vb2.sb." 9). 

22. Lrewing. To add the yeast to wort for the 
purpose of inducing fermentation. 

1846 7. Baxter's Libr. Pract. Agric. 1. 136 Pitching or 
Setting.—This term is applied to the mixing the yeast with 
the wort, after it has been cooled. 1875 Ure's Dict. Arts 
I. 316 The heat is at this time generally 75°, if it was pitched 
at 65°; for the heat and the attenuation go hand in hand. 


VI. with adv. or prep. 


23. a. Pitch in: to sct to work vigorously. 
collog. (chiefly UW. S.). 

1847-78 HALLIWELL s.v., Prtch in, to set to work; to beat 
or thrash a person. 1896 Harper's Mag. XCI1. 766/2 
They subsequently did pitch in, however, and fought well. 
1897 Kirtinc Captains Courageous ix, He's paid me half 
now; and | took hold with Dan and pitched right in. 1 
can't do a man’s work yet. 

b. Pitch into: to attack or assail forcibly (with 
blows, etc., or with words) ; to reprimand. co//og. 
€1843 Dr Quincey Ceylon Wks. 1859 XII. 16 Both 
[monarchs] pitched into us in 1803, and we pitched into both 
in 1815. 1852 Dickens Lleak Ho, xx, 1f any man had told 
-me, then,..I should have pitched into him, 1863 Freeman 


915 


in W. R. W. Stephens Zi/ (1895) I. v. 287, I shall have to 


PITCHED. 


in Harfer's Jag. Apr. 692/1 The pitchers and tossers allow 


pitch into hima great deal more in my second volume. 1885 for you and a rational amount of headway. 


G. Aten Ladylon vi, You sit down..and pitch into those 
sandwiches. 

VII. 24. The verb stem in comb. forming sés., 
in names of games in which coins or other objects 
are pitched or thrown at a mark or into a hole or 
vessel; as fztch-and-chuck (cf. CHUCK-FARTHING), 
pitch-and-hustle (cf. HUuSstLE-cap), frtch-dutton, 
pitch-halfpenny, pitch-in-the-hole, pitch-in-the-tub ; 
see also PITCH-AND-TOSsS, PITCH-FARTHING. 

1749 W. Extis Shepherds G. 199 Others., go shooting of 
Birds, or play at Bandy-wicket, *Pitch and Chuck, Hooper's 
Hide, 1688 R. Hotmr Avmmonxry in. xvi. (Roxb.) 82/1 *Pich 
and Hussle. 1764 Low Life (ed. 3) 46 Narrow Alleys filled 
with Boys playing at Marbles, Pitch and Hussle. 1802 
Strutt Sforts & Past. ui. viii. § 15 Pitch and Hustle..a 
game commonly played in the helds by the lowest classes. 
1861 Mavuew Lond. Labour I11. 134, | was watching a lot 
of boys playing at “pitch-button. 1828 *Pitch-halfpenny 
[see Pincn sé. 6]. a@1845 Hoop Tale Trumpet xxxvi, 
Playing at dumps, or *piich in the hole. 1901 Darly Vews 
22 Jan. 9/1 The young ladies for the most part seemed to be 
in the ‘*pitch-in-the-tub ’ branch of the profession. 

(ote. Yhe form of this verb, and the fact shat it has the 
collateral form Pick v.2 (chiefly, but not entirely, northern), 
naturally suggests some etymological connexion with Pick v7, 
(OE. pfetan or pician). Yo this, in sense also, it stood’ 
originally in somewhat of a causal relation: Jick to pierce 
or penetrate (with something pointed), pitch to cause to 
penetrate, to stick (something pointed) tn. But no satis- 
factory explanation of *Jiccean as a causal derivative of 
fician or piciau appears. And although the form pick 
appears tn both verbs, they are formally distinct, in that 
Pick zw. occurs with short and long ¢, but only with &, 
never -/ch, while Pitcu occurs both with -fch and -4, but 
never with long #7. They are also quite distinct dialectally ; 
dialects which use Pick w.? for pitch, use pike for Pick v.3)J 

Pitch (pitf), v2 Forms: 1 (3e)pician, 3-4 
piche(n, 4 picche, 5-6 pyche, pytch(e, 6- pitch. 
B. northern. 3 pike, 4 pik, 5-6 pycke, 5-7 picke, 
6- pick. [OE. (ge\picran, f. pic, Pitcu sb.1] 
trans. To cover, coat, or smcar with pitch; to 
mark or brand (a sheep, etc.) with pitch; to soil 
or stain with pitch. 

c1000 Sar. Lecehd, 11. 26 zedo on water .xxx. nilita on 
znne croccan pone pe sie xepicod utan. ¢12z90 St. Brandan 
97 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 222, & sipbe ipiched al aboute pat be 
water necome. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu.cxxiili. 
(Tollem. MS), Pe tom is calde schippe picche, for schippes 
beb pichid [1495 pytched] berwip. 1496 Vaval Acc. Hen. V'1} 
176, xj barelles peche to pyche the said shipp.. 1577 B. 
Gooce Heresbach’s Hush. mi. (1586) 150, Let hin pitch euery 
sowe and her pigs with a seuerall marke, 1687 A. Lovett 
tr, Thevenot’s Trav, 1.110 Without it you would pitch all 
your cloaths. 1716 Hearne Colfect. (O. 11.8.) V. 260 Theire 
Money was brought thither in Barrells, pitch’d up. 1817 
Lexset in art, Ded. 1861 The deponent declared, that he 
had seen men pitched and tarred, and hunied through the 
streets, on whom torture was afterwards inflicted. 

B. ¢1300 ffavetok 707 He dede it tere, an ful wel pike, 
That it ne doutede sond ne krike. 13.. Cursor AM. 5615 
(Cott.) An esscen kyst sco did be wroght, Did pik it sua 
wit-oute and in. @ 1400-50 Alexander 4208 A barge .. 
drajen ouer with hidis, Pared & parreld at his pay pickid & 
taloghid. 1450-1530 Jlyrr. our Ladye 109 The shyppe of 
Noe was soo well pycked. 1611 Cotcr, Lroayer vn navtre, 
to graue, picke, or pitch, a Ship. 17.. Sir l’atrick Spens 
xxii, in Child Ballads ut. (1885) 28/2 Ye'll pict her well, 
and spare her not, And mak her hale and soun. 

b. fig. To make ‘as dark as pitch’; to cnvelop 
in pitchy darkness. 

1664 Drevnen Rivad Ladies u.i, O call that night again; 
Pitch her with allher darkness round. 4@ 1700 — On Death 
of Amyntas 6 But soon he found Vhe welkin pitched with 
sullen clouds around. 

Pi-tchable, a. rave. [f. Piven v.1 + -abee.] 
That may be pitched; in quot. = Fircueé. 

1486 Bk, St. Albans, Her. Ciijb, A cros flurri fixabull 
. .in iij. of his endys he is florishy:ng and in the foote pich- 
abull or fixabull. 

Pitch-and-chuck, Pitch-and-hustle: 
Pitcn v.! 24. 

Pitch-and-toss. [From name of the two 
actions.] A game of combined skill and chance. 

Each player pitches a coin at a mark; the one whose coin 
lies nearest to the mark then tosses all the coins and keeps 
those that turn up ‘head’; the one whose coin lay next in 
order does the same with the remaining ones, and so on till 
all the coins are disposed of. 

1810 Sirk A. Boswert Ldinburgh Poems (1871) 54 The 
germ of Gambling sprouts in pitch and toss. 1844 Dickens 
Christmas Carol iii, They are good for anything from pitch- 
and-toss to man-slaughter. 1890 77ses 16 Sept. 10/4 The 
charges before the magistrate. .playing pitch and toss with 
pence in the streets, 

b. transf. and fig. (\n first quot. a pun.) 

@ 1845 Hoop Sva-sfelf iv, The bounding pinnace played a 
game Of dreary pitch and toss, A game that, on the good 
dry land, Is apt to bring a loss. 1866 Gro. Eriot /. Holt 
xix, Brummagem half-pennies, scamps who want to play 
pitch-and-toss with the property of the country. 1893 
Westm. Gaz. 1 Mar. 2/3 This is one of the pitch-and-toss 
points from his speech as reported in to-day’s Times. 

Hence Pitch and toss v/. phr., zr, to play at 
pitch-and-toss ; as. to pitch or throw about as 
if at this game; Pitcher and tossex sb. f/ir., one 
who pitches and tosses, 

1849 S. Bamrorp Early Days (1859) 169 There’s a deal o’ 
sin committed thereabeawts ; pitchin’ an’ tossin’, an‘ drinkin’, 
an’ beawlin’, i? Summer time. 1882 Miss Brapoon Alt. 
Royal |. ii. 67 No scattered sheets of music—no fancy -work 
pitch-and-tossed about the room. 2883 G. H. BouGutox 


see 


Pitch-back, a. [f. Prrew sd.2 or v.l + Back 
adv.) In fitch-back wheel, a variety of breast- 
wheel in which the water is admitted much higher 
than the axle so as to have a backward pitch or 
direction on the wheel. 

1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Pitch-back Wheel, a kind of 
wheel used in a mill, propelled by water. 

Pitch-ball, -black, etc.: see Pitcu sd,1 5. 

+Pitch-battle. O¢s. A pitched battle: cf. 
PITCH-FIELD. 

1997 Sporting Mag. 1X. 313 Broughton having fought 
sixteen pitch battles, fifteen of which he won. 

(ad. Ger. 


Pitch-blende (pitfiblend). 4/77. 


. pechblende (Cronstedt, 1758), f. pech Pitcu 56.1: 


see BLENDE.] Native oxide of uranium, found in 
blackish pitch-like masses, more rarely crystalline ; 
also called URANINITE, 

1770 tr. Croustedt’s Min, 217 Pechllende or Pitch Blende 
of the Germans. 1794 Hutcuinson //ist, Cumbia, Catal, 
Fossils 52/1 Peche blende, of a glassy shining surface, often 
crystallized in irregular pyramids. 1814 A1Kin 4/2. 296 
Pitch Blende. 1861 H.W. Bristow Gloss. Alin. 296 Pitch- 
blende ts distinguished from brownblende by colour. 1898 
Daily Chron, 8 Oct. 3/4 Pitchblende.. possesses the property 
of emitting the rays, or form of energy, known as the 
Becquerel rays. 1904 /éid. 6 Jan. 5/7 Mme. Curie. .dis- 
covered radium in the residue left after uranium had been 
extracted fro ‘pitch-blend ', or uranium ore. 

Pitch-block: see Pitcn 56.2 26, 

Pitch-board!. [f Pircn s).2 VI + Boarp 
5b.] A thin wooden board used as a guide in stair- 
building, cut to the shape of a right-angled tri- 
angle, with the base equal to the breadth of tread 
of the step, and the perpendicular cqnal to its 
height, the hypotenuse thus indicating the pitch. 

1778 Encyel. Brit. (ed. 2) 1, 618/1 Plate xxxvin.. Fig. 2. 
Exhibits the pitch-board, to shew what part of the step 
the twisted part of the rail contains. 1825 J. NicHotson 
Oferat, Alechanic 600 The pitch-board, ts a right-angled 
triangular board made to the rise and tread of the step, one 
side forming the right angle of the width of the tread, 

+ Piteh-board?. O/s. varve—'. [f. Prtcn sd.t 
+ Boarp sb.) ?A fanciftil name for a ship. (Cf. 
Boarn 56, 13.) 

1599 NasHe Lenten Stuff 29 To post after him, and 
scoure it with their Ethiope pitchbordes till they be wind- 
lesse in his quest and pursuing. 

Pitch-boat, -boilery, etc.: see PitcH 54.1 s. 

Pitch-brand. [f Pitcn sé. + Braxp sd.) 
A brand or mark of ownership made with pitch 
upon a sheep, etc.; also fig., a distinctive evil 
mark or charactcristic. So Pitch-branded a. 

1631 J. Durces Answ. Rejotued, Lawfulness of Kueeling 
21 Hee that beside a pitch-brande, doth raddle the heads 
of his fat sheepe. a 1656 Br. Hatt Nem, I’ks, (1660) 234 
David inakes this the pitch-brand (as it were) of wicked 
wretches, ‘they call not upon God’. 180§ Luccock Nat, 
Wool 3:8 Instead of the common pitch-brand a permanent 
mark 1s fixcd upon the ear of the sheep. 1593 G. Harvey 
Lierce's Super. Wks. (Grosart) 11. 317 Notable men in their 
kinde, but pitch-branded with notorious dissimulation. 

Pitch-button: sec Pitcu v1! 24. 

Pi‘tch-cap, sd. [f. Pitch sd.) + Capsd.] a. 
A cap lined with pitch, used as an instrnment of 
torture by the soldiery during the Irish rebellion of 
1798. b. A/ed. A kind of plaster containing pitch, 
formerly used as a depilatory for the scalp in cases 
of favus (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1s89 Riper Brbt. Schol. 1093 A pitche cappe made to 
take away the hair from scabbed heads, deprlatorium, 
pstlothrum, 1803 E. Hay Lusurr. Wexf. 181 They cer- 
tainly were the tntroducers of pitch-cap torture into the 
county of Wexford [in 1748]. 1842 R. R. Mavpen United 
Irishmen 1. xi. 337 The numbers tied up to the triangles 
and tortured with the scourge, or tormented with the pitch- 
caps..in the year Te 1887 H. D. Tratwe in Mac, Mag, 
July 175 Why should anybody go out of his way to fit such 
a pitch-cap as that on his head ? 

Hence Pitch-cap wv. frans., to torture with a 
pitch-cap. 

1864 Sata in Daily Tel. 14 Nov., The ignorant and 
deluded peasants who were tarred, pitchcapped, singed, and 
flogged until their entrails fell out. 

Pitch-chain, -diameter: see Pircn 54.2 26. 

+ Pi'tchcock, corruption of Sprrcncock. Oés. 

1747 Mrs. Grasse Art of Cookery ix.g2 To Vitchcock 
Eels. You must split a large Eel down the Back, and joint 
the Bones, cut it into two or three Pieces, ..and broil them 
of a fine Brown. 1773 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 96/2 The dinner 
was soup, jack, perch, and eel pitchcockt, fowls, [etc.]. 

Pitch-dark: see Pitch sd,1 5. 

Pitched (pitft), tpight (pait), //.@.) [Pa. 
pple. of PitcH v.tq.v. ‘The form fzghé (in senses 
I, 2) has been obs. since ¢1600.] 

+1. Fixed in the ground, staked; set in any- 
thing ; adorned or set with jewels. Ods. 

a, 13.. £. E. Allit, P. A. 207 A py3t coronne set wer 
pat gyrle. 1§84 in Descr. Thames (1758) 63 Rowte Wears, 
Pight Wears. Foot Wears. 

B. 1615 Bratuwait Strappado (1878) 46 Tyed was she 
fast vnto a pitched stake. ‘ : 

2. Set in orderly array for fighting: said of a 
battle which has been planned and of which the 
ground has been chosen beforehand; a regular 


PITCHED. 


battle as distinguished from a skirmish or casual 


encounter; also pilched field. 

a. 1549-62 STERNHOLD & H. Ps. xxvii. 3 In battell pight 
if they will try I trust in God for ayde. 1596 Br. W. 
Bartow 7hree Serum. iit, 85 The soldier which neuer saw a 
pight field. 1607 Hieron HVks. I. 412 Fitly is the life of 
man compared vnto a pight battell. 1631 WeEEevER Auc. 
Fun, Mon, 832 The martiall prowesse of this Earle in the 
pight field. 

6. 1568 GRAFTON Chrox. II. 503 To the entent to giue him 
hattaile in a pitched field, and so to make a finall ende of 
his intended conquest. 1634 PeacHam Compl. Gent. (title-/.), 
A Description of the order of a Maine Battaile or Pitched 
Field. a 1653 GouceE Comm. Heb. xi. 32 David was never 
put to flight in any pitcht-battle. 1830 Scorr Desnonol. x. 
396 That magic flag, which has been victorious in two 
pitched fields. 1867 Freeman Worm. Cong. 1. ii. 47 In 
this year.. nine pitched hattles..were fought with the 
heathens. . z . 

3. Paved with stones set in place, whether cobbles, 
granite ‘randoms’ or ‘setts’: see PitcH v.! gc. 

1611 CoryaT Cruditics 23 A plaine pitched walke, sub die, 
thatis, under the openayre. 1696 Lond. Gaz. No. 3175/4 
To be Let a good large Inn,..with a large pitch’d Court. 
¢ 1830 Pract. Treat. Roads 8 (Libr. Usef. Kn., Husb. WD, 
One party contending that a pitched foundation is necessary 
to inake a substantial and good road. 1890 Daily News 
16 May 7/1 Maintenance..of footways at the sides of main 
roads .. whether such footways were flagged, pitched, 
asphalted, gravelled, or otherwise constructed, as well as of 
pitched crossings over those roads. 

+4. fig. Set or fixed (mentally); determined, 
resolved. Ods. vare. 

1605 SHaks. Lear u. i. 67 When I disswaded him from his 
intent, And found him pight to doe it. 1642 H. More Song 
of Soul un. iti, i. 1xxii, My pitched end Was for to prove 
the immortality Of humane souls. 

5. Said of a market where the goods are pitched 
in bulk (Pitcu v.! 7), not sold by sample. 

1813 T. Davis Agric. Wilts. Gloss. Pitched Market, 
where the corn is exposed for sale as in Salisbury, Devizes, 
and Warminster, and not sold by saniple. 

6. Thrown in order to fall on a particular place, 
delivered. (Also with adverbs.) 

1903 Vestm. Gaz. 8 May 3/2 One disastrous bump, baffling 
all calculation, that may happen to it off a pitched-up 
shot. 1904 Daily Chron. 12 May 7/3 Both batsmen scored 
fairly regularly in front of the wicket by driving any over- 
pitched hall. 

7. [pattly f. Pircu 56.2] With defining word: 
Having a pitch of specified kind or magnitude 
(high, low, etc.):; see HicH-pITcHED, Low-PITCHED., 
a. Of a roof or building, or of a plough (Pitcu 
5b.2 21, 24¢ and e). 

1615 G. Sanvys 7rav. 119 Yet are the roofes high pitcht. 
1793 frans. Soc. Arts (ed. 2) IV. 8 A small deep-pitched, 
double-breasted plough. 1902 Daily Chron. 29 Oct. 7/1 
The open lofty-pitched oak roof. 

b. Having a specified musical pitch (sd.? 23). 

1622-1898 {see Low-pitcHep 1]. 1748{see H1GH- PITCHED 1}, 
1880 Vern. Lee Stud. /taly wv. iti. 169 A natural law of 
music makes the highest pitched voice invariably the most 
important. 

Pitched (pitft), 2/7.a.2, Also Sc. 5 pykked, 6 
pikit. [f. Pitch v.*+-ED1.}] Smeared, covered, 
saturated, or otherwise treated with pitch. 
c14z0 Pallad. on Husb.. Into a picced {z. r. pitched] 
potte he wol hem glene. 1600 NasHEe Summer's Last Will 
in Hazl. Dodsley VIII. 46 Vheir gargarisms, clysters, and 
pitch'd-cloths. 1634 W. Woop New Eng. Prosp. (1865) 56 
A long coarse coate, to peor better things from the pitched 
ropes and plankes. 1875 MerivaLe Gen. Hist. Rome ix. 
(1877) 472 He condemned them to he burnt, wrapped in 
pitched cloth, in his own gardens, 

B. 1483 Cath. Angi, 278/1 Pykked, ditusminatus. 1513 
Douctas vExeis vil. ti 54 The pikit bargis of fyr fast can 
thring. 

Pitcher! (pitfan. Forms: a. 3-5 picher, 
4-6 pycher, (4 -ere), 5-6 pychar, (5 -are), 
(6 pitchaer, pytcher, pitchard), 6- pitcher; 
B. 4-5 pecher, 5 -ir, 5-6 Sc. -ar. [ME. picher, 
pecher, a. OF. fichier (12th c.), prezer, pechier, 
picher (mod.F. pichel, dial. picher, pichier, petier, 
Gascon pichey, Valencian pitxer, It. picchiere) :— 
pop.L. type *precarz-zem, in med.L. picartum, bica- 
rium: see BEAKER. From L. also OHG. Zechari, 
pekhar, behhari drinking-cup (Ger. becker), whence 
app. It. percchero.) 

i. A large vessel usually of earthenware, with 
a handle (or two ears) and usually a lip, for hold- 
ing aud pouring out liquids; a jug; a jug-shaped 
or vase-shaped vesscl. 

Now, somewhat of a literary archaism, but locally applied 
to ‘ various specific kinds of earthenware vessels’, differenti- 
ated in size or inaterial from ‘jug’ (see Eng. Dial. Dict), 
in some localities a milk-jug; in U.S. applied to a bedrooin 
jug or ewer; in Scotland often toa large earthenware jar 
with two ears, in which drinking-water is kept; in some 
districts of Scotl. to a vessel of tinned iron, as a milk can. 

c1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 427/247 For alof and a picher wyn: 
Mi wyf me sende ech day. 1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 
10748 She offred for hym to pe auter, Ful of wyne, a pecher. 
©1430 720 Cookery-bks. 39 Fulle pi Pechir of pin farsure. 
1440 Parlonope 3857 A fe he had full of water. 1470 
Burgh Rec. Prestwick 7 May (Maitl. Cl.)17 A cop of quhat 
pechar he plessis. 1514 Barctay Cyt. & Uplondyshm. 
(Percy Soc.) 14 None can a pytcher tourne to a sylver pece. 
1533 More Aol. 167 Wyth some proplemne pulled out of a 
peny pycher. 1535 CoverDALE 1 Avugs xvi. 14 The meell 
in the pitcher shall not be spent, & the oyle in y® cruse 
shall not fayll. 1542 Upatt Erasm. Apoph. 49 As for a 
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pitchaer, euery bodye may..sette..inthe open strete. 1598 
Fiorio, Pitervo, an earthen pot or potsleard or pitchard. 
1608-9 Mippieton HW/rdow v. i. 139 Broken cruises and 
pitchers without ears. 1784 Cowper Yash 1v.775 There the 
pitcher stands A fragment, and the spoutless teapot there. 
1888 Miss Brappon Fatal Three 1. v, Quaintly-shaped 
pitchers of bright colours were ranged on china hrackets 
along the walls. local. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. 
Word-bh. 327 Pitchers, earthenware vessels of the finer 
kinds, common china included. 1886 ELwonrny }V. Somerset 
Word-bk. s. v., Vhe pitcher is always nade of coarse brown 
earthenware (cloam). If of finer ware, or china, it is a jug. 
1897 Franprau ¢/farvard Episodes 182 ‘Vhe orator calms 
himself with ice-water from thé hedroom pitcher. 

b. Prov. /%lchers have ears (with pun on Ear 
sb.1 3 aud 8): i.e. beware, there may be persons 
listening or overhearing: in the form /:¢tle pitchers 
have wide or long ears (etc.) said in reference to 
children. Zhe pitcher goes often to the well, but is 
broken at last (ctc.): said of a long-continued 
course of success (or impunity,, ending at length 
in failure ‘or punishment). 

1546 J. Heyvwoop /’rov. (1867) 53 Auoyd your children, 
small pitchers haue wide eares. 1591 GREENE -irt Conny 
Catch. 11. (1592) 15 Yet at last so long the pitcher goeth to 
the brooke, that it commeth broken home. 1596 Suaks. 
Tam, Shr. iv. iv. 52 Not in my house Lucentio, for you 
know Pitchers haue eares, and I haue manie seruants. 1826 
Scotr Woadst. xxii, The pitcher goes oft tothe well—. 1883 
Pall Mall G. 3 Oct. 3/2 The pitcher, however, has gone 
once too often to the well, and yesterday. .the panorama 
caught fire in earnest, and was reduced to ashes. 1886 
Miss TytLter Buried Diamonds xiii, Surely Miss Gray, 
knowing that little pitchers have ears, would have corrected 
the mistake. 

2. Gol. A leaf, or a part of one, modified into 
the form of a pitcher (see PITCHER-PLANT): = 
ASCIDIuM 2. (In quot. 1797, 4 part of a petal.) 

1797 tr. Linnezus’ Fam. Plants \. 381 Petals..gibbous 
without a base, excavated within into a pitcher. 1845 R. 
Cuampers Vestiges (ed. 4) 201 The pitcher, as this is called, 
is not a new organ, but simply the metamorphosis of a leaf, 
1857 Henrrey Sot. § 101 Pitchers (ascidia) are structures 
of the form indicated by their name, produced by peculiar 
modes of development of the petiole, the blade, or of both 
together, 1875 Darwin /usectiv. P24. vi.97 The pitchers of 
Nepenthes possess extraordinary power of digestion. 

3. altrib. and Comb., as pilcher-like, -shaped 
adjs.; +pitcher-man, a man addicted to drinking, 
a toper; tpitcher-meat, potable food, drink; 
pitcher-mould, a terra-cotta mould in which the 
bodies of earthenware pitchers or other vessels 
were formerly made ; so pitcher-moulding, the 
operation of casting in a pitcher-mould ; pitcher- 
nose (see quot.) ; + pitcher-praise, ? compliment 
by drinkiug one’s health; + pitcher-souled a., 
stupid, stolid; pitcher-vase, a vase of the form 
of a pitcher. See also PITCHER-HOUSE, -PLANT. 
(1830 Miss Mitrorp Vidlage Ser. w. (1863) 314 A *pitcher- 
like cream jug. 1861 Lenttey Man, Bot. 480 The order 
(Alarcgraviacez|is chiefly interesting for the curious pitcher- 
like bracts whichsome of their genera exhibit. 1694 MotTEux 
Rabelais w.i, The Travellers were all honest Topers, true 
*Pitcher-men. 1738 Poor Robin (N.), Boon blades, true 
pitcher-men, 1551 AscHAM Let. to &. Raven 14 May, Wks. 
(1815) 366 The best physician in the world, hecause he gives 
him *pitcheremeat enough. 1884 Knicut Dict. Mech. 
Supp., *Pitcher Nose, said of a faucet with a bent down lip. 
1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 1v. v. 195 So Don Diego Garcia 
of Par-edes, Hath *Pitcher-praise, and double health his 
meed-is. 1830 LinpLey Vaz, Syst. Bot. 155 * Pitcher-shaped 
leaves. @1739 Jarvis Qeeéx. u. in. xv, He looks like a 
*pitcher-souled fellow {ada de céntaro). 

Pitcher 2 (pitfas). [f. Pircu v.1 + -ER1.] 

I. One who pitches. 

1. a. Harvesting. One who pitches the hay or 
sheaves to the loader on a cart, wagon, or rick. 

a1j2z Liste Husd, (1752) 217 It is good husbandry to 
have two pitchers to one loader in the field. 1840 Taz?’s 
Mag. V1. 513 What loads that tall pitcher is lifting to the 
waggon-top ! ee Exiza Cook Song of Haymakers i, 
The pitchers, and rakers, and merry haymakers. 

b. In various industries, A workman who pitches, 


sets, or places something: see quots. 

1865 J. T. F. Turner Slate Quarries 15 The finished 
slates are then taken by the ‘ pitchers’, and carried .. to the 
show-yard. There they count and pitch them. 1883 Gres- 
Ley Gloss. Coal-mining, Pitchers,.. loaders in the pit, and 
men who take up and relay the rails in the workings and 
long-wall faces. 1891 Scott. Leader 21 Jan. 4 [A man] 
employed as a stone pitcher at Camphill Water Works. _ 

c. A street vendor who pitches a stall at a definite 
place or occupies a ‘pitch’: cf. PircH sé. 11. 

1896 C, Bootu Life & Labour of People VII. ui. ii. 261 The 
pitcher..transforms his barrow, which on its way through 
the streets has displayed nothing but boxes and loose boards, 
into a full-blown market stall, while the barrow of the coster 
is so arranged as to display its stock at all times. 1896 
Daily News 21 Nov. 5/1 He claimed to be a ‘coster’, but 
if he is anything he is a ‘ pitcher’. 

2. A player who pitches or delivers a ball, etc., 
in various games; esp. in Baseball, the player 
that stands in the space called the Aztcher’s box, 
near the centre of the diamond, and pitches or 


delivers the ball to the batter. 

1870 Emerson Misc. Papers, Plutarch Wks. (Bohn) ILI. 
347 They are like the baseball players, to whom the pitchei, 
the bat, the catcher, and the scout are equally important. 


1872 Routledye’s Ev. Boy's Anu, 604 The object of the | 


pitcher is to get the ball in the hole. 1885 E. L. Diner in 
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Harper's Mag. Apt. 722/2 He was one of the most famous 
pitchers in Virginia, and always used the heaviest quoits. 
tgoz R. Connor Sky Filot iv, In the pitcher's box he 
puzzled the Porcupines till they grew desperate. 

II. Something pitched, or used for pitching. 

3. An iron bar for making holes in the ground, 
as for setting stakes or hop-poles: = 1tcu sé.2 7 a. 

1707 Moxtimer /fusd. (1721) I. 199 A Frame of six Poles 
let into the Ground with an Iron Pitcher or Crow. 1848 
Frul. R. Agric. Soc. YX. 1.553 The hole previously inade 
by an iron bar, called a hop-pitcher. 

4. local. A cutting, rod, or stake planted in the 
ground in order to take root; cf. Prvcut 56.2 7b. 

e.g. A bough or rod of willow, poplar, or elder, so planted, 

esp. in making a hedge (South of Eng.): a cutting of an 
apple-tree set in the ground, or a tree grown from such a 
cutting \W. £ng., Pembr., [reland). 
_ 1780 A. Younc Tour Jred. 11.203 A common practice here 
in planting orchards, is to set cuttings, three or four feet 
long, half way in the ground. .they call them pitchers. 1785 
in Young's Ann. Agric. 1V. 245 Withy plants, which in 
this county [Som.] are very useful for stakes (or pitchers as 
they are called) for making hedges. 1843 J. Smitu_ Forest 
Trees 156 Irish pitcher.,isa very fine standard {apple-tree]. 
1886 [see Pitcn sé,? 7]. i 

5. A stone used for paving, e. g. the small flints 
or pebbles used in paving yards, etc.; also the 
brick-shaped granite ‘setts’ used for crossings, 
and somctimes for streets. See PitcH v1 5b. 

1862 AxsTED Chaunel fsl, WwW. xxii. (ed. 2) 503 Besides the 
ordinary cubes and pitchers for paving, a considerable 
quantity of granite is cut and sold for kerbs. 1866 /aver- 
sham Gaz. 27 Jan., The new stones required for this work 
will he 254 tons of pitchers, 25 tons of curb. 1897 Staudard 
17 Apr., The comparative merits of granite pitchers, so-called 
macadam, asphalte, and wood paving. 

6. Various dialect or local uses: e.g. the flat 
stone or piece of wood pitched in hop-scotch, or 
at a mark or hole in various games; the marble 
with which a boy aims. See Lng. Dial. Dict. 

Pitcher 3. rave—9°, [f. Pircu v.2+-eRn1.] One 
who pitches, who covers or caulks with pitch. 

1611 CotGr., Goildronneur, a pitcher, trimmer, or tighter 
of ships. . 

Pitcherful (pi-t{asful). [f Pircuer!+-Fut.] 
The quantity that fills a pitcher. 

1693 Evetyn De da Quint. Conipl. Gard. V1, 163 Arti- 
chokes growing in light Grounds, have need of a Pitcher 
full or two of Water, for each Plant. 1826 Scotr Diary 
14 June in Lockhart, You stand like a child going to be 
hathed, shivering and shaking till the first pitcherful is flung 
about your ears. 1894 G. Rosson Jamaica Mission 86 
Wandering for miles in search of a pitcherful [of water]. 

+ Pi-tcher-house. Olds. A room in a great 
house, in which the wine and ale were kept. 

1464 Rodis of Parlt. V. 540/1 Grome of the Picher house 
of oure Howshold. a1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VITT 74 
Ewery, Pantrie, Seller, Buttery, Spicery, pitcher house. 
1601 F. Tate Househ. Ord, Edw. [1 (1876) 29 Two valletes 
de mestier of the picher-house, who shal serve the hal of 
wine and ale. 1684 E. CHAmberRLAyNE Pres. St. Eng. 1. 
(ed. 15) 155 Sergeant of the Cellar, who is also Sergeant of 
the Buttery, and Pitcher-house. 1826 Hor. Smitn or 
/47ll (1838) I. 236 Deem you that knights’ esquires pass their 
life in the pantry and pitcher-house? 

Pi-tehering. vovce-wd. [f. Prrcuerl + -1ne 1] 
The action of pouring from a pitcher. 

1820 Miss Mitrorp in L'Estrange Life (1870) II. 109 A 
job compared to which the water pitchering» of the Danaides 
were hopeful, 

Pitcher-plant. [f. Pircuer! + PLant 56.1] 
Name for several plants which have the leaves, or 
some of them, modified into the form of a pitcher, 
often containing a liquid secretion by means of 
which insects are captured and assimilated by the 
plant ; esf. the East Indian genus Neperthes, and 


the N. American genus Sarracenia, 

Also Darlingtouia californica,and LHeliamphora uutans 
of Guiana (hoth allied to Sarracenia), and Cephalotus folli- 
cularis of Australia. 

1835 Henstow Princ. Bot. 1. § 80 In the Nepenthes, or 
true pitcher-plant, the pitcher is placed at the extremity of 
a tendril, terminating a winged petiole. It is crowned 
with a membranous lid. 1857 Gray First Lessons Bot. 
(1866) 5: Ihe common Pitcher-plant or Side-saddle Flower 
..of our bogs. 1883 G. ALLEN in Longm. Mag. July 311 
The pitcher plants allure flies into their murderous vessels. 

Pitcher(r)y, variant of PituRt. 

Pitch-faced: see Pircu sb.2 26. 

Pi-'tch-fa:rthing. [Pircu v.117.] A game re- 
sembling pitch-and-toss, in which the coins, instead 
of being tossed so as to fall ‘head or tail’, were 
pitched towards a hole, so as to afford more scope 
for skill; = CHUCK-FARTHING, q. v. 

1742 Cuesterr. Lett. (1792) I. xciv. 268 Your various 
occupations of Greek and cricket, Latin and pitch-farthing. 
1861 Hucues Yom Brown at O.cf. xix. (1889) 186 A group 
of half.grown lads were playing at pitch-farthing. 


+Pitch-field, Ods. <A pitched field of battle = 


cf. PITCH-BATTLE. 

1611 Deaum. & Fu. Ant. Burn. Pest. uu. ii, There has 
been a pitchfield, my child, between the naughty Spaniels 
and the Englishmen. 1654 WuttLock Zootomia 84 No 
Pitch-field ever slew, or wounded more than they have 
cured. 

Pitch-fir: see Pitcu sd,! 5. 

Pitchfork (pit{ifpik), 5.1 Forms: 5 pych-, 
pycche-, 6 pyche-, pytche-, pitche-, 6- pitch- 
fork, etc. [Also (i# earlier use) Pickrork, dial. 
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pikefork, app. orig. f. Pick 56.1, PIKE 5é.1; after- 
wards assoctated with Pitcu v.!, from its use in 
pitching sheaves, etc.] A long-handled fork with 
two sharp prongs, for lifting and pitching hay, 
straw, or sheaves; sometimes applied to a short- 
handled fork for lifting dung, breaking clods, etc. 

1452 Maldon, Essex, Court Rolls Bundle 31 No.1 Ipsum 
percussit cum baculo vocato pychforke. 1530 Patscr. 254/2 
Pytche forke, fourche flere. c1iggo RR. Morice in Lett. 
Lit, Men (Cainden) 24 .\ gentilman..toke a fyrre bushe on 
a forke, or a pitchefork. c16co Day Begg. Bednall Gr. rw. 
iti, Let me dye Ike a Dog on a Pitch-fork. 1685 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 2046/1 Between 2 and 3000. .some with Musquets, 
some with Pistols, some with Pikes, and some with Pitch- 
forks and Sythes. 1738 Swier od. Conversat.52 She wears 
her Cloaths, as if they were thrown on her with a Pitch- 
Fork. 1852 Rocer 7hesaurns § 348 To rain..in torrents, 
rain cats and dogs, rain pitchforks. 

attrib, 1788 Barker in /'hil, Trans. LXXVILL. 413 About 
as thick as a pitch-fork shaft. 

Pitchfork, sJ.2. [f. Pircn sd.2 23 + Fork sé., 
after PircH-r1ive.] A tuning-fork, used for setting 
the pitch of a tune or instrument. 

1881 BroapHouse Jus. Acoustics 406 The Tuning-fork, 
originally called the Pitch-fork. 1892 Dasly News 23 Dec. 
5/2 [he introduction of new tunes called for the use of the 
sonorous little instrument called a ‘ pitch-fork’. 

Pitchfork, v. [f Pircirork 54.1] 

1. trans. ‘To throw or cast with, or as with, a 
pitchfork ; to pitch forcibly or roughly. 

1837 Listes 22 June, Resolved to drive the nuisance from 
their den, Vhey'll probably pitchfork it back again. 1870 
Observer 9 July, The meal is brought and pitchforked to the 
diners {lions 1873 Mars. Witney Other Girls vi. 74 
Reminding..possibly of a hay-load; being so very much 
pitchforked up into heaps behind. ; 

b. fig.; esp. to thrust (a person) forcibly or 
unsuitably into some position or office. 

1844 W. H. Maxwewt Sorts & Adu, Scot. (1855) 14 To 
achieve an entrance into St. Steplien’s, you might submit... 
to be pitchforked in.. by the priest. 1848 W. H. Ketty tr. 
L. Blane's [fist. Ten ¥. 1. 245 To have the descendants of 
Henri IV. pitchfoiked out of the country. 1863 P. Barry 
Doakyard t:con, 68 Whether he was pitchforked into the 
service or rose meritoriously is now a matter of indifference, 

To stab or attack with a pitchfork. 

1854 Leecu Pict. ah & Char, (1855) 22 Vowing that he 
will pitchfork Mr. B.if he comes ‘ galloperravering ’ over hts 
fences. 

Hence Pi‘tchforked ff/ a., -forking vd. sd. 

1891 Daily News 9 Nov. 3/1 This reckless pitchforking of 
nnnecessary furniture. 1899 Dundee Advertiser 10 Oct. 4 
The pitchforked man..would fall the just prey to all the 
generation of ladder-climbers. 

Piteh-hill: see Prrcu sd.2 26. 

Pitch-hole!. [f. Pircu v.1 + Hove sé.] A 
hole into which something pitches or is pitched ; 
an opening in the wall of a barn, etc. through which 
com or hay is pitched. 

1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 1. 47 A man will 
unload nearly two loads of grain drawn into the barn 
and unloaded upon the mow, while he could unload one at 
a pitch-hole. 1887 Cor#h. Wag, Mar. 273 You liave passed 
through a * piich-hole ’, the toboggan rises high in the air. 

Pi'tch-hole*. [f. Price sd.1+ Hove sé.) A 
hole or pit containing ‘ pitch’ or bituinen. 

1900 Vesti. Gas. 21 July 3/t The wonderful pitch-hole.. 
becomes a lively volcano. 

Pitchiness. [f. Pircuy a. + -Ness.] The quality 
of betug pitchy; intense darkness or blackness. 

1598 Fiorio, Orco..the darknesor pitchines in hell. 1831 
J. Wivson in Blackw. Mag. XXX. 722 She swings and 
sways along the snow-crestcd pitchiness of her rolling path, 

Pitching (pitfin), vdé. 56.1 [f Pitcn vb + 
-ING!J] The action of Piren v1; also coner. 

1, The action of fixing or planting in the ground 
or in sotne surface. 

1380 Wycuir Seri. Sel. Wks. I. 137 Pe picching of be 
naillis, 1551 Recorpe /’athw, Knowl, 1. xxxiv, Drawing 
1woo arche lines at euery pitchinge of the compas. 1773 
Gentl, Mag. XLII. 567 The pitching of the wicket. 1850 
‘Bat’ Cricket. \Jax.39 The pitching of the wickets devolves 
upon the umpires. 

2. The setting up of a tent or the like. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R 1x. xxxiii. (Bodl. MS.), Ceno- 
phagia..was icleped picchinge oftentes. 1591 Pexcivat S/. 
Dict., Assentaimicnto, placing, sitting, pitching of a campe. 
1809 Mackin Gil Blas u. ix. P 3 ‘Vhese tents in the plain 
are of our pitching. : 

3. The placing of goods in a market for sale; 
a payment charged for this. 

1612 /ndenture in G. G. Francis Orig. Charters Neath 
(1845), Ihe towle custome the pitching the killage and 
anchoradge. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Pitching, a 
market tenn for unloading, and for ihe small charge paid to 
the carrier fur looking after the empty packages and cloths, 
and returning them correctly. 

+4. Mixing, determination. Ods. 

_ 1599 in Fowler //is¢. C.C.C.(O H.S.) 351 About the pitch- 
ing of fines. .and grants of copyhold land, 

+9. ? Transhxing or spearing (of eels). Ods. Cf. 
Pick sb.t 4 d. 

1674 Maldon, Essex. Borough Deeds Vundle 99 No. 1°, 
For pitching, catching, and taking of eeles and floatfish, 

6. The action of setting, planting, or fixing in 
some place or position ; spec. of stones in paving; 
also, the facing of a bank or slope with stones set 
on edge close together, as a protection against 
waves or currents. 


Vor. VII. 


oy 


1703 Moxon Afech. E.verc. 223 This Ball will require three | 


Pitchings into the Mandrel. 1717 Tazor in Phil. Jans. 
XXX. §34 Uhis Pitching or Paving. 1842-76 Gwitt Archit. 
§ 1672 Aberdeen granite is most extensively employed for 
curb-, trams, and pitching; the latter in thin cubes about 
9 inches in depth, 3 inches in thickness, and not exceeding 
18 inches in length. 1846 //udd 4 Lincoln Railw, Bild 11 
Stones for building, pitching, and paving. 1852 Wiccins 
Embanking 124 ‘Vhe expense of the facing of the bank comes 
next under consideration..In cases where pitching has been 
thought necessary, and that, 18 inches deep. 1891 Pal/ 
Mall G. 26 June 6/2 Whe Manchester Ship Canal.,At many 
points where the pitching had nut been completed, the soft 
earth was cut up into deep gullies, and the sandy slope 
looked blistered and threatening. 

b. concr. Pavement composed of cobbles or 
granite ‘setts’ firmly set up; also, a facing of stone 


on a bank or slope. 

1693 E. Hartev in 14th Ref, Hist, ASS. Comit. App. u. 
514 Uhe court is levelled, and laid very dry..without any 
pitching. 1751 W. Hacerexxy ery Designs Farm Lo. 6, 
138 Yards of pitching in the Count, Stable Xc. 1828 Sporting 
Mag. XXI1. 349, 1 made my horse stand bare footed on 
round stones, or pitching, as itis called. 1835 Warren & 
Creverty lVanderings of Battie 1oz Vhe ponderous cannon 
thundered over the uneven pitching of the streets. 

e. The foundation of a macadamized road made 
of stones 6 or 8 inches deep, laid on edge by hand, 
so as to form an arched support for the broker 
metalling, and to distribute the weight of the 
traffic. 

1830 Pract, Treat. Roads 8 (Libr. Usef. Kuowl., Tush, 
Iff.), Pitching is a foundation formed of large stones. 


7. The action of throwing, lurling, or ‘lofting ’ 
something so that it may fall on a particular spot ; 
esp. of a ball in certain games, as baseball, golf 
(cf. Pitctt 56.2 3). 

1$52 Frrscn Yorksh. Spa xi. 96, 1 commend walking, 
bowling, pitching of the bar, and leaping. 1901 Se.fsman 
20 Mar. 5/3 (Golf) His pitching was quite equal to that of 
the Newbattle professional, and his putting was. .superior. 

8. The forward downward plunging of a ship. 

1877 W. II. Wire Mavald Archit, (1882) 210 The longi- 
tudinal oscillations of pitching and scending. 

9. The interlocking or engaging of one cog- 
wheel with another, ete. 

1825 J. Nicnotson Oferat. Mechanic 486 The communica- 
tion or action of one wheel with another is called the 
pitching. 1885 C. G. W. Lock Workshop Keceipts Ser. ww. 
323/2 The fly pitching may neat be examined. 

10. Brewing. (See Pitcu v.! 22.) 

11. The yellowish deposit on tanned leather: = 
Jitoom 56.1 4. 

1857 C. Toutinson in Encycl. Brit, (ed. 8) X11. 307/2 A 


portion of its gelatin..is, by combination with a portion of . 


tannin. .deposiied upon its surfaces. .in the form of a yellow 
deposit, technically known as oor, or pitching. 

12. adirid. and Comb., as pitching-place, -sland; 
pitching-bar = PircHER? 3; pitching-block (see 
quot.); pitching-hole =: PitcH-HoLe!; pitching- 
pence 5d. f/. (sce quot.) ; pitching-piece, a picce 
of timber at the top of a wooden staircase, sup- 
porting the ‘carriage’ or framcwoik (correlative 
to the upron-piece, at the bottom); pitching- 
stables (see quot.); pitching-stone, a stone used 
for pitching a road: sce 6c; pitehing-tempera- 
ture, in Arewing, the tempcrature at which the 
wort is pitched (sce Pitcit v.! 22); pitching- 
tool, (a2) a prehistoric chisel, made of an antler or 
other hard substance, used with a hammer in 
flaking off flint, etc., for making arrow-heads, ete. ; 
(6) in HWatchmaking, a tool for placing the wheels 
of watches in position between the plates; (c) in 
Afining, ‘a kind of ptck used in commencing 
a hole’ (Knight Dict. Afech.), a pitching-bar ; 
pitching-yeast, yeast used or prepared for use in 
pitching wort, 

1879 Jerrrries Amateur l'oacherii. (1889) 29 The shepherd 
..threw his *pitching-bar over his shoulder. 1884 J. Payn 
Lit, Recollect, 211 The “pitching hlock, where the porters 
rest their burdens. 1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. {. 47 
Barns. .intended for containing large quantities of different 
crops..should constantly be provided with convenient ‘pitch- 
ing holes for housing them at. 1706 Puittips, *Pitchine- 
Pence,a Duty paid for pitching, or setting down every Sack 
of Corn or Pack of Merchandizes, in a Fair or Market. 1823 
P. Nicuorson Pract, Butld. 189 A *Pitching-piece is a 
piece of tiinber wedged into the wall..for snpporting the 
rough strings at the top of the lower flight. 1858 Stmmonps 
Dict, Trade, *Pitching-stables, a kind of shaped Cornish 
granite, 4 or 6 inches long, used for paving. 1899 HWesésn. 
Gaz. t4 Feb. 5/1 To rent the casual cart stands, yearly cart 
stands, and yearly ‘pitching stands in the market. 1824 
W. Devkes Pavement Metrop.6 The adoption of squared 
paving stones instead of the small round ones called *pitchen 
slones. ¢1830 Pract. Treat. Roads 8 in Libr. Usef. 
Kuowl., /1usb, (11, Vhe weight of the flints themselves will 
form power enough to compose the road, without the solid 
assistance of the pitching-stones. 

Pitching, v//. 5d.2 [f. Pitch v.2+-1neG1] A 
smearing or coating with pitch. 

Pitching-niachinc, a machine for pitching the insides of 
casks or barrels, 

1580 Hottybann Treas. Fr. Tong, Poissement, a pitching 
with pitch. 1725 De For Voy. round World (1840) 326 

ithout any calkivg or pitching..to keep out the water. 
1822 ‘I’. Mitcuecte -47%stoph. 1. 242 All the never-ending 
cares Of pitching, tarring, and repairs, 


PITCHPOLL. 


Pitching, sf/.a. [f. Pitciv.+-1nc 2.] That 
pitches, in various senses of the verb. 

+1. Sloping, inclining ; fg. declining. Obs. 

1519 Horman Vulg. 177 That felde is beste, that is nat 
playne, euyn, and leuell, but somwhat pytchynge. 1565-73 
Coorer Thesaurus, Clizosus,a place stipe downe, or pitching 
downe. 1611 BipLe Jucdg. xix. 9 margin, It is the pitching 
time of the day. 1641 J. Trarpe Theol. Thvol, vii. 286 As 
miuch as it is the pitching time of the day, Judg. 19. 9 it is 
the last houre, 

2, Plunging forwards: see Pitcu v.! 18, 19. 

1800 .Vaval € fvon. IV. 434 With a heavy pitching sea in 
the Sound. 1875 Wuyte Meevitte Aaterfelio xxiii, He 
crosses its undulating surface at that free pitching gallop 
which he seems so raiely to hasten. 1884 Pac Eustace 197 
It was no easy matter to get over the side of the pitching 
vessel into the boats. _ 

3. Settling, alighting. rare or arch. 

1900 Academy 8 Sept. 199/1 ‘Lhe voice's trill Sinks like a 
pitching bird ; and all is still. 

Pitch-in-the-hole, -in-the-tub: see Pircu 
vt 24. 

Pitch-ke:ttle. [f Pitcy si.1+ Kerrie] A 
large vessel tn which pitch is boiled or heated, esp. 
for use on board ship. [lence + Pitch-kettled 
a. (06s. slang), utterly puzzled, non-plussed (? as if 
coveted with a pitch-kettle, or with heated pitch 
from a pitch-kettle). 

1486 Vaval Ace. Hen. VII (1896) t5 A pitch ketle. .for the 
same Ship. 1719 DE For Crusoe (1840) 11. xii. 249, I. . bade 
hin heat another pitch-kettle. 1754 Cowrer Ef. to Lloyd 
32 Thus, the preliminaries settled I fairly: find myself pitch- 
kettled. 1876 M. Corus From Midnight to Midn. U1. 
vii. 92 He was just as thoroughly pitch-kettled (to use an 
ancient bit of slang) as any gentleman calling hintself 
‘Honourable’ well could be. 

Pitch-knot, -ladle, -like: see Pitcr sd. 5. 

Pitch-line: see Prrcu sé.2 26. 

+Pi-tchlongs, adv. Obs. rare. [app.f. Pitcu 
56.2 24+-LONG, -LONGS.] ? With a slope, steeply. 

¢ 1420 Padlad. on Husb6, vi. 42 But hede hit that the hedes 
of hem alle (furrows] Into suin gret diche picchelonges falle. 

Pitch-mark, -mineral, -opal, -ore: see 
Pitcy 5,15. Pitch-note: see Pitcu sé.2 26, 

Pitch-pine. [f. Pirctt 5d.1+ Pine sé 2] Name 
given to several species of pine-tree with specially 
resiuous wood, or from which pitch or turpentine 
is obtained. Also adtrib. 

esp. Pinus rigida, and 1. australis or palustris (Long- 
leaved Pine), of Noth America, and Phydlocladus tricho- 
manotdes (Celery Pine), of New Zealand; also, the wood uf 
any cf these. 

1754 in 6th Kep. Dep. Afr. App. 1. 128 Preparing from 
the Glutinous Juices of the American Pitch Pine ‘ree a 
Varnish. 1810 7vaus. Soc. Arts XXVIII. 95 The pitch- 
pine of Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, and the Floridas 
grow to an immense size in what are there called pine- 
barrens. 1863 Pilyr. over Pratrivs 11. 165 A_ watchful 
sentinel outside, who, by the light of a pitchpine torch, 
placed in the hut, could coinmand iy every movement. 1866 
Treas. Bot. 891/1 Pitch Pine]the wood] of us rigtda,and 
Georgia Pitch Pine that of Pinus australis, 

Pitch-pipe. [f Pircu 54.2 23 + Pipe 56.1] 
A small musical pipe, blown by the mouth (either 
a flue-pipe or a reed-pipe, and either sounding 
a fixed note or adjustable to different notes), used to 
set the pitch for singing or tuning an tnstruinent. 

1711 Steere Sfect, No. 228 » 6 Caius Gracchus..had an 
ingenious Servant, by Naine Licinius, always attending him 
witha Pitch-pipe, or Instrument to regulate the Voice. 1771 
G, Wuite Sedéorne Aug., A common half-crown pitch-pipe, 
such as masters use for tuning of harpsichords. 1880 W. H. 
Stone in Grove Dict. Alus. If. 759 All pitchpipes are.. 
inferior in accuracy to tuning-forks; the only advantage.. 
being their louder..tone,and the readiness with which beats 
are produced. 

Pit‘ch-pla:ster, 5. [f. Pirctt 56.1 + PLASTER. ] 
A plaster made of pitch, formerly used to remove 
hair; also, a stimulant plaster containing Bur- 
gundy pitch and other ingredients. 

1601 Hottanp Pény 1. 424 For making of pitch plaisters, 
to fetch off the haire of mens bodies. 1858 Simmoxnps Dict, 
Trade, Pitch-plast.r,a plasier of Burgundy pitch. 1884 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Burgundy pitch plaster. Burgundy pitch go parts, 
melted with yellow wax 10 parts. 

Hence Pitch-plaster v. frans., to apply a pitch- 
plaster to, 

1860 Sata Lady Chesterf. iv. 66 The infamous Burke.. 
who pitch-plastered people to death. .and sold their bodies 
to the surgeons. 

Pitch-point, etc.: see Pircu 54.2 26. 

Pitchpoll, -pole (pitfipdl), 5d. dial Ef. 
Pitcn v.! + Pott 5d.] A somersault. (In quots. 
21661, The act, or point, of toppling over.) 

@ 1661 Hoivpay Juvenal 5 All vice is at the pitch-pole, 
[bid. 186 Whence to a greater ruine after all With a huge 
pitch-pole he was forc’d to fall. 1881 O.r/ords. Gloss. \Suppl.), 
A pitchpole. 1893 HViltsk. Gloss. s.v., When rooks are 
.-playing and tumbling head over heels in the air (a sign of 
rain) they are said to be playing pitch-poll. i 

Pi-tchpoll,-pole, v. dal. [f. prec. sb.] cdr. 
To turn ‘head over heels’; to turn over and over. 
(In quot. 1851 /razs. in causative sense.) 

1851 H. Metvitte Whale Ixxxiv. 409 The harpoon may 
be pitchpoled in the same way with the lance. 1861 Mrs. 
H. Woov Last Lynne i. v, The ragged urchins pitch- 
poling in the gutter and the dust. 1896 West. Gaz. 
2t Mar. 7/1 We couldn't go out of our houses up and dowa 
street without pitch-polling over strings tied across the road. 
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PITCH-RESIN. 


Pitch-pot, etc.: see Pircu 54.1 

+ Pi-tch-resin, -rosin. Ods. rare. [f. Pircu 
sb.1 4 REsIN, Rosin; F. potx résine.] The resin 
or turpentine which exudes from the ‘pitch-tree’ 
(L. picea); = PuRROSIN. 

1601 Horranp Pliny I. 464 The same pitch-rosin [eadem 
restna] if it be boiled more lightly with water, and be let to 
run through a strainer, comes to a reddish colour, and is 
glewie: and thereupon it 1s called stilled Pitch. /d¢d. 465 
While it is raw pitch-rosin (cs: resina sit], and as it 
runneth from the tree. 

Pitch-set, -surface: see Pitcu sd.2 26. 

Pitch-speeched, -stain: see Prrcw sd! 5. 

Pitchstone (pit{staun). Avia. [f. Prtcu 5d.) 
+ STONE s., tr. Ger, Zechslein (Werner 1780).] a. 
An old volcanic rock; obsidian or other vitreous 
rock looking like hardened pitch. b. = Pich-opal. 

1784 Kirwan AZin. 97 Pitch-stone, lava. 1796 — Eécui. 
Alin. (ed. 2) 1. 292 Pitchstone .. It often much resembles 
semi opals and jaspers. 1799 — Geol. Ess. 180 Huge strata 
..as they contain abundance of quartz and felspar may be 
called pitchstone porphyry. 1807 Heaprick Arran 58 On 
the northern declivity saw many masses of pitchstone, 1835 
Maccttuivray tr. Humboldt’s Trav. ili. 5x Lavas with a 
basis of pitchstone and obsidian. 1894 Y77es 11 Aug. 11/2 
Invaded by the oitchstone-lava of the island of Eigg. 

Pitch-tankard: see Pircu s4.! 5, 

Pitch-tree. [f. Prrcn st.1+ Tree sé.] Name 
for various coniferous trees abounding in resin, or 
yielding resin, turpentine, or pitch. 

In earlier use chiefly rendering L. picea or Gr. evn, 
prob, Pinus Laricio, the Corsican Pine (Daubeny); in mod, 
use applied to the Silver Fir (Adses or Picea pectinata), the 
Spruce Fir (Adses or Picea excelsa) as the source of 
Burgundy pitch, the Kauri Pine (Dammara australis) as 
that of kauri-gum, and the Amboyna Pine (J. orientalis) as 
that of dammar resin. 

1538 Exyot, Prvea,a piche tree. 1577 B. Gooce Heres- 
bach's Hush. (1586) 95 Vhe Pitch tree is called in Greeke 
mevxn, in Latine Picea, in Italian Pezzo, 1584 Voy. Virginia 
in Hakluyt /oy. (1810) ELE. 303 Their boates are made of 
one tree, either of Pine or of Pitch trees: a wood not 
commonly knowen to our people, nor found growing in 
England. 1697 Deynen Itrg. Georg. 11. 349 Black Ivy, 
Pitch Trees, and the baleful Yeugh. 1766 Comfpl. Farmer 
s.v. Aphernousli, The branches resemble these of the pitch- 
trees, commonly called the spruce fir. 1865 7reas. Bot, 
Pitch-tree, Adses excelsa. 

Pitechumon, obs, form of PERSIMMON, 

Pitch-wheel: see Pitcy sb.2 26. 

Pitch-wine, -wood: see Pitc sd.! 5. 

Pitchwork (pi'tf{iwzsk). [f. Prrca 5.2] Min- 
ing work in which the workmen are paid by 
receiving a fixed proportion of the output. 

1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Pitch-work, work done ina 
coal-mine, by those working on tribute. 

Pitchy (pitfi, e. (adv.) Also 6 Sc. pikky, 
pyky. [f. Pitcn 5,1 + -y.] 

1, Full of or abounding in pitch; bituminous, 
resinous; coated, smeared, soiled, or sticky with 
pitch ; fig. sticky like pitch, thievish. Ofa lame: 
Darkened with smoke, like that of burning pitch. 

1513 Doucias ners v, xii. 32 Out thrawis the pikky 
smok cole blak. /é/d. 1x. ii. 97 The tallownit buidis kest a 
pyky low. 1367 Martet Gr, Forest 57 The Pine tree is 
called holdfast or pitchie tre. 1742 in 64 Rep. Dep. K pr. 
App. 1. 120 The Black, Pitchy, Flinty Rock found imme- 
diately over coals. 1845 Witter Leadermen viii, Pitchy 
knot and beechen splinter On our hearth shall glow. 1869 
Lecxy European Mor, (1877) I. ii. 281 Nero illuminated his 
gardens during the night by Christians burning in their 
pitchy shitts. fig. 1669 Eng. Monarchy Freest State in 
World 7 All publick Monies .. passing tbrough the pitchy 
claws of such State harpies. : ; 

2. Of the natare or consistence of pitch; tena- 
cious, viscid ; bituminons. 

1552 Hutoet, Pitchye, or of pytche, picezs. 1589 NASHE 
Pref. Greene's Menaphon (Arb.) 7 The vnsauorie sent of the 
pitchie slime. 1732 ArsgtHNot Rules of Dict in Aliments, 
etc. 298 Every thing that thickens the Fluids or reduceth 
them to a pitchy Condition. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 684 
Pitchy hydrate of iron, 

3. Nat. /fist., etc. Of the colour or appearance 
of pitch ; dark-brown inclining to black; piceous. 
Hence pitchy-black. 

1828 Stark Alem, Nat. Hist, 11. 278 AMegatoma serra... 
Shining pitchy black. 1844 Sternens 2k. Farm HH. 779 
The chrysalis..is pitchy-brown..inclosed in a white woolly 
cocoon. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 412 Carex stricta... 
Glumes in about 8 rows, pitchy, midrib green. 1882 Gd. 
Words 165 Deep black coals with pitcby lustre. : . 

4, fig. ‘ As black’ or ‘as dark as pitch’; pitch- 
dark, intensely dark; of darkness, Intense, thick, 


gross, 

¢1586 C’ress Pemproke 7s. txxvut. xi, Light of lightnings 
flash Did pitchy cloudes encleare. @1s9z GREENE Selinus 
Wks. (Grosart) XIV. 261 But Iet thy pitchie steeds aye 
draw thy waine, And coale black silence in the world still 
xaigne. 1615 G. Sanpys Trav. 202 The pitchie night had 
bereft vs of the conduct of our eyes. 1746 Hervey edit. 
(1818) 265 How uncomfortable is deep, pitchy, total dark- 
ness. 187: L. Srernen Playgr. Exr. (1804) xi. 276 Stars 
shone out like fiery sparks against a pitchy canopy. 


b. Qualifying d/ack or dark, (More usually 
pitch-dark: see Pitch sb.) 5.) 


1800 Vaval Chron. 1V. 436 The night being pitchy dark. 
1834 Cocenivce 7 adle-t. 21 J une, Hans Sachse. .in describing 
Chaos, said it was so pitchy dark, that even the very cats 
xan against each other! 1895 Kiptinc 2vd Jungle Bk. v. 
120 A deep, pitchy-black pool surrounded with rocks. 
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ce. Morally ‘ black’ or defiling ; grossly wicked. 
1612 Dekker Lf it be not good Wks. 1873 III. 268 Braue 
pitchy villaines there. 1810 Cranse Borough vi. 194 The 
pitchy taint of general vice.. you dread the touch, 
5. Comb., as pilchy-countenanced adj. 
1596 R. Llincue] Dée//a (1877) 30 How patient then would 
I endure the smart, Of pitclry countnanc’d dead-doing dart. 


Pit-coal. Now ,rere or arch. [f. Pit sb} 
(sense 6) + CoaL.] Coal obtained from pits or 
mines (as distinguished from charcoa/, COAL sb. 4: 
formerly called also sea-coa/, now usually simply 
coal, Cvat sb. 5). See alsp quot. 1883. 

1617 Moryson /¢in. in. 141 The greatest quantitie and 
best kind of pit-coales is in Nottinghamshire. 1686 Por 
Staffordsh, 125 The History of Pit-coal, otherwise called 
Sea-coale. 1747 Westey Prim. Physic (1765) 107 A Mud 
made of powder'd Pitcoal and Water. 1854 Ronatps & 
Ricuarpson Chem. Technol. (ed. 2) 1. 30 The former is 
called brown coal, or lignite, while many varieties of the 
latter are classed together under the common name of bitu- 
minous or pit-coal. 1883 Grestry Gloss. Coal Mining, Pit 
Coal generally signifies the bituminous varieties of coal. 

attrib, 1731 Gentl. Alag. 1. 167 Proposes with Pit-Coal 
Fire to make Bar Iron from Pig Metal. 1825 J. NicHotson 
Operat. Mechanic 734 A common pit-coal or other fire. 

Pite, obs. var. pigh/, pa. pple. of Pircu v.; obs. 
f. Prry. Piteable, obs. form of PIr1aBLE, 

Piteous (pi‘t7os), z. Forms: see below. [ME. 
pylos, pilous,a. OF. (12athe.) pilos, (13th c.) pzteus, 
AF. pilous =r. pidos, pitos, Cat. piados, Sp. 
piadoso, Olt. piadoso (It. pietoso):—L. type *Pre- 
Zés-us (med.L. in Du Cange), f£. pietat-em Piety 
(ef. -ITous). The regular phonetic form in mod. 
Eng. from Fr, would be Arlous (from L. piesosus) ; 
the B forms in -zous, -evous, -ewous, and the -y forms 
in -2ouws, -jrous, -cous appear to be Eng. develop- 
nents, the former influenced by words historically 
in -zouws, -tvous, or OF. adjs. in -zozs; the latter 
app. conformed to the sb. p7/é, pile, Pity. Cf. 
bounteous, Aainteous, plenteous; also beauteous, 
courleous, righleous. | 

A, Hlustration of Forms, 

a. 3-4 pitos, pytos, 3-5 pitous, -e, 4 pitus, 
-e, (pytis, putus), 4-5 pytous, -e, pittows. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 10087 He deide in a pitous cas. 
/bid. 11395 Pat was a pitos dede. 13.. Cursor A. 24014 
(Cort.) Ful pitus it was pat plaint. ¢ 1350 IVill. Palerne 
1180 He herd be pytous pleint. 1362 Lanci. ?. 72. A. vn. 
116 With suche pitouse wordes. ¢ 1470 Henry Jiadlace u. 
161 The playne compleynt, the pittows wementyng! 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 358/2 He was moche pytous, 

B. 3-5 pituos, 4 pituus, -uose, -uis, -uys, 
-wyS8, -evows, 4-5 pituous, -e, piteuous, -e, 5 
pite-, pyt2vous, piti-, pityuous, pitteuous, 
pytewous, -e, pytewys, 5-6 pytuous, 5-6 (8) 
pituous, 6 pytuouse, -uose. 

It is not clear whether the difference between -exous, 
-evous, -ewous, is merely graphical, nor whetber x, v are 
here the vowel or the consonant. 

2a 1300 Cursor J/. 24014 (Edin.) Ful pituus it was pat 
plaint. ¢1350 Pitevows [see B. 2]. 1380 Pituouse [see 
B. x]. ¢1go0 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 106 For bis 
pityuous doynges. ¢ 1420 Chron. Vt/od. st.278 So mercyfull 
and so pytewys. 1422 Pitteuous, piteuouse [see B.1]. ¢ 1440 
Vork Myst. xvi. 188 With pitevous playnte. 1442 T. 
Beckincton Corr, (Rolls) Ti. 189 Of your moost merciful 
and pituous grace. 1471 Riptev Comp. Alch. Pref. i. in 
Ashm. Theat. Chent. Brit, (1652) 121 O pytewouse puryfyer 
of Soules. 1530 Proper Dyaloge in Rede nite, etc. (Arb.) 144 
Their pituous supplicacyon. 1530 Patscr. 320/2 Pytuouse, 
one that hath pytie. 1538 Starkey England u. i.176 Such 
pouerty exercysyth wel the pytnose myndys. 1738 tr. 
Guazzo's Art Conversation 47 He began to groan and weep 
in a pituous manner. 

y. 4-6 piteus, 4 pytius, 4- piteous, (5 pyty- 
ows, 5-6 pyteous, -e, piteose, 5-7 pitious, 6 
pitiouse, pyti-, pitte-, pittious; pittieux). (Some 
early examples of f7teus are perh. disyllabic and 


belong to a.) 

13.. Cursor M. 24014 (Gétt.) Ful piteus it was hir plaint. 
1340 4 yen. 144 Pe ober inakep be herte zuete and milde and 
piteus. ¢1400 Mauxpev. (Roxh.) x. 38 It es a piteous thing 
to behald. ¢ 1420 Lync. Assembly of Gods 222 Now. .shewe 
your pyteous face. ¢ 1440 Promp Parv. 402/1 Pytyows, or 
ful of pyte (4. pytevous, P. pitiuous). ¢1489 Caxton 
Blanchardyn iv. 1g Pe pyteouse tydynges. ?a 1500 in Red. 
Ant, tI. 125 In this piteose myscheffe. 1509 Hawes Fast, 
Pleas. xxx. (Percy Soc.) 147 Without that she be to me 
piteous. 1552 Hvioet, Pitious and pitifull, 1556 Aurelio 
&§ sab. (1608) Pj, You have beane a litell pittieux. 1g90 
Svenser /. Q.1. vii. 20 Her pitteous hart. 1596 /d7d. vin. 
vi. 6 O pittious worke of Mutability. 

6. (Chiefly Sc.) 4 petwis, -owiss, 5 petwys, 
petouse, -ows, -evous, -uis, petus, -ious, -uoss, 
5~6 petous, -eous, -e, 6 petouss, -eouss, -ewous, 
-ewus, -u0Uus. 

€1375 Sc. Leg. Saints i. (Petrus) go One crist callyt with 
petowiss stewyne. [1375 Barsour Arxce i. 553 Petwisly. 
c14z0 Petwysly [see Piteouscy 3].] ¢142z0 Lypc. Assembly 
of Gods 1144 With a peteous look. a 1450 Ait. de la Tour 
(1868) 89 To be petous of poure men, ¢1450 Hottann Howw/lat 
41, 1 herd ane petuoss appele. 1508 Dunsar Tua Afariit 
Vemen 473, 1am sa peteouse to the pur. a1520 — Poems 
Ixiv. 13 Quhois petewous [zv. 7”. -ewus] deithe dois to my hart 
sic pane. ¢1560 A. Sco1t Poenrs (S.T.S.) xviii. 30 Makand 
ane petouss mone, 


B. Signification. 
+1. Full of piety; pious, godly, devout. Ods. 


PITFALL. 


€ 1305 [implied in Pitrousny 1} ¢ 1380 Anfecrist in Todd 
3 Treat. Wyclif zo pe pituouse martir 3yveb his body, 
1382 Wycuir 2 /et, ii. 9 The Lord knew for to delyuere 
pitouse [1388 piteuouse, Vxdg. pios] men of temptacioun, 
¢ 3393 CHaucer Gentilesse 9 ‘Truwe of his worde, sobur 
pitous and fre. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv, Priv. 138 
That suche a Spekere be ryghtfull and Pitteuous. /é/d. 
220 He shal be piteuouse, chaste, and lytill desyre company 
of women, 1570 Levins Alanip. 226/24 Pitiouse, fixs, 
mtisericors. 

2. Full of pity; affected with or feeling pity; 
compassionate, merciful, tender: = PITiFUL2. arch. 

c1350 Wrll. Palerne 5488 So pitevows to be pore hem 
prestili to help. 1390 Gower Con/. 111. 190 It sit a king to 
be pitous Toward his poeple and gracious. 1483 Cax1ox 
G. dela Tour Diijb, A fre hert and pyteous upon other mens 
peynes. a@1sq8 Haut. Chroun., l/en, ¥ 62 The kyng likea 
piteous prince... graunted to them their askyng. 1624 
Miron /’s. cxxxvi. 77 He hath with a piteous eye Peheld 
us in our misery. ¢1750 SHENSTONE Llegves iii. 43 Piteous 
of woes, and hopeless to relieve. 

3. Ixciting, appealing for, or deserving pity ; 
moving to compassion; affecting, lamentable, de- 
plorable, mournful ; = PITIFUL 3. 

¢ 1290 [implied in Piteousty 3]. 1297 R. Guiouc. (Rolls) 
4180 A deoluol cry & a pitos wepinge. 13.. Cursor AZ. 
14097 (Gétt.) A pituse plaint to crist scho talde. 1390 
Gower Conf, I. 45, ..caste up many a pitous lok Unto the 
hevene. ¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon ix. 225 The 
piteouse histori of the four sones of Ayinon. 1508 Duxsar 
flyting w. Kennedy 163 To luk vpoun thy gryslie peteous 
port. 1535 CovenDALe 2 Afacc. vi. g A piteous thinge was 
it tose, 1585 1. WasHincton tr. Vicholay’s Voy. 1.xx.24b, 
‘Yoo make report of these piteous newes vnto the assieged. 
1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinuto's Trav. 41 ‘Vhe pitious estate 
wherein we had left that place. 1782 Cowrrr Gilpin 126 
Down ran the wine into the road, Most piteous to be seen. 
1871 R. Eris Catnudlus Ixiv. 400 Lightly the son forgat his 
parents’ piteous ashes. 1887 Bowen Virg. ‘Eneid 1. 39 A 
piteous groan from within sounds, 

b. as adv, = PITEOUSLY 3. 

c 1369 Cuaucer Dethe Blauuche 470 Ful petuose pale and 
no-thynge red. 1775 S. J. Pratt Liberal Opin. alvii. (1783) 
If. 1 Compose thy griefs,.. stop those tears; Cry not so 
piteous. 

+4. Paltry, mean: = Pitirut 4. Obs. rare. 

1667 Mitton P. LZ. x. 1034 That thy Seed sball bruise 
‘The Serpents head; piteous amends, unless Be meant [etc.]. 


Piteously (pi'tzasli), adv. Forms: see Pirr- 
ous. [f. prec. + -LY 2, 

+1. With piety; piously, devoutly. Ods, 

ex3z0s St, Edmund Conf. 248 in E. £. P. (1862) 77 So 
pitousliche he wolde rede: & so gode grace hadde berto. 
1382 Wycur F£cclus. sliii. 37 To men pitously doende [1588 
men doynge feithfuli] he 3af wisdam. 1382 — Titus iL 12 
That we..lyue sobreli, and iustli, and piteuously, 

2. With pity ; compassionately, mercifully, kindly. 
arch, 

1368 Cuaucer Compl. Pite 18 (Tanner 346) Pitiously on 
her my eyn I caste. 1450-80 tr. Secreta Secret. 17 ‘Vhat 
he governe hem pitously and in loue. 1§56 J. HEywoop 
Spider & F.\xiii. 6 Three score piteouslie lookt,as they thant 
wold saue. 1855 BaiLey A7ysfic, etc.20 His poor and ignorant 
kin.. He piteously remembered ere he passed. 

3. In a manner that excites pity to see or hear; 
so as to call for or deserve pity; lamentably, griev- 
ously, sadly ; pitiably. 

c12zg0 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 170/2232 He..bad pe Monekus 
pitousliche pat heo for him bede, 1297 R. Gtouc, (Rolls) 

240 Wel pitosliche bii wende alle to be kinge..& pitosliche 
ime, pat he ssolde vor godes loue aniendi suche dede. 
©1374 Cuaucer Axel, & Arc. 169 Sheo weopebe, waylebe, 
swoonepe pytously. 1375 Barsour Sruce ut. 549 Thai full 
pitwysly gan tell Auenturis that thaim befell, 1377 Lanct. 
P. Pl. B. xvin. 58 Quod crist & comsed forto swowe, 

Pitousliche and pale. c¢1420 Chron. Vilod. cccixxxiv, 
And askede of hym some gode full petwysly. 1508 
Dunsar Lament for Makaris 49 [Death] has done petuously 
devour Tbe noble Chaucer, of makaris flouir. 1526 Tinpace 
Matt. xv. 22 My doughter is pytiously vexed with a devyll. 
1526 FrituDisput. Purgatory (1829) 160 Tbey are piteously 
deceived, that will prove purgatory by the texts of the Old 
Testament. 1588 Suaks. 777. 4. Vv. 1.66. 160x Hotcanp 
Pliny 11. 376 He murdered most piteously so many good 
citizens. 1848 Dickens Dombey v, Little Paul began to 
cry most piteously. 1882-3 Schaf's Encycl. Kelig. Knowl. 
1. 193/2 His German poetry is piteously poor. 

Piteousness (piizasnés). [f. Prteovs a. + 
-NEss.] The quality of being pitcous: a. merciful- 
ness (a7ch.); b. pitiableness. ; , 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 210 It may be said no Pitousnesse, 
Bot it is Pusillamite. 1530 Parscr. 254 2 Pyteousnesse, 
pitevseté, @1586 SipXNey Arcadia (1622) 132 Sirs (answered 
he with a good grace, and made the more agreeable by 
a certaine noble kinde of pitiousnesse) I see well you are 
strangers, that know not our miserie. 1608 Macuin Dud 
Knight w. in Hazl. Dedsley X. 189 Will have them both 
condemn’d immediately, Without their answers, plaints, or 
piteousness. 1862 Trottore Orley F. xlv, Lady Mason.. 
flinging herself upon her friend’s neck..begged with earnest 
piteousness to be forgiven. 

+ Piteoustee, pitoustee. Ols. rare. [a. OF. 
pitoseté ( ‘piteoseté, pyteousnesse’ Palsgr.), f. Ailos, 
piteux Piteous ] An act of pity or of piety. 

1382 Wycur Ecc/us. xliv. 10 But they men of mercy ben, 
of whom the pitoustees faileden not. 

Pitfall (pitf9l), sd. Forms: 4-5 put-, 4-6 
pyt-, etc. (see Pit 54.1); 4-5 -falle, 6 -faul, 6-8 
-fal, 6- -fall. [app. f. Pit sé.1 + Fawr 56.2, OE. 
fealle, Ger. falle a falling trap-door, a trap. In 
mod. use it is generally taken as a ‘ pit into which 


one may fall’.] 


PITFALL. 


+1. A trap for the capture of birds in which a trap- 
door or the like falls over a cavity or hollow. Oés. 

1382 Wycur Jer. v. 27 As a pit falle [1388 a net, ether 
a trap] ful of briddes. 1483 Cath. Angi. 282/1 A Pittfalle, 
decipula, auicipula, 1530 Patsur. 254/2 Pytfall for byrdes, 
trebovchet. 1593 Nasue Christ's 7. 89b, Foules of the 
ayre, though neuer so empty stomackt, flye not for foode 
into open Pit-fals. 1604 W. Tero /r. Bacon's Proph. 

31 tn Hazl. &. P. P. IV. 280 Now pitfalls are so made, 
That small birdes cannot know them. 1706 Puituips, Prt- 
JSall, a kind of Gin or Trap to catch Birds. _ 

2. A concealed pit into which animals or men 


may fall and be captured. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 155 Pe Pictes sodenliche an 
vnware fel ouer be bammes into a wonder putfalle. 1398 — 
Barth, De P. R. xvin. xliv. (Bodl. MS.), A caue oper a 
dike is made vnder pe erpe as it were a pittefalle in be 
Elephauntes waye and vaneware he fallep perein. 1555 
Even Decades 96 The dogge tyger chaunsed fyrste into 
this pitfaul. 1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1595) 190 They did 
hunte wilde beastes, with pittefalles and ditches. 1678 
Bunyan /’7/gr.1.82 The way was ..so full of Pits, Pitfalls, 
deep holes, and shelvings down there. 1719 De For 
Crusoe 1. 171, 1 resolved to try a Pitfall, so I dug several 
large Pits in the Earth, in Places where I had observed the 
Goats used to feed, and over these Pits I placed Hurdles. 
1774 Gotoso. .Vaé. //ist. (1776) LV. 290 “Vhese animals are 
sometimes taken in pit-falls, covered with green branches, 
laid in those paths which the Rhinoceros makes. 1832 
Lyete /’rinc. Geol, (1868) 11. 1. xlv. 521 Open fissures often 
serve as natural pitfalls in which herbivorous animals perish. 
1875 Jowett (lato ied. 2) Il. 446 Crooked and tortuous 
paths in which many pitfalls are concealed. 

+3. An ambush, or a natural ‘trap’ in which 
a force may be surrounded and overpowered. Oés. 

@ 1305 in /’od. Songs (Camden) 193 Ther hy were knulled 
y the put-falle, This eorles ant barouns ant huere knyhtes 
alle. 

4. fig. a. A ‘trap’ or crafty device to catch by 
surprise the unsuspecting or unwary. b. Any 
hidden or unperecived danger or error into which 


a person is liable to fall unawares. 

a 1586 Sinnev Astr, & Stella xi, In her chekes pit thou 
didst thy pitfall set. 16g: Mitton Cé. Govt. t ili, Wks. 
1851 III]. x11 The Papists,.. by this very snare and pilfall 
of imitating the ceremonial law, fel into that .. superstition. 
1751 Jounson Rambler No. 175 p11 Unless he is taught 
by timely precepts.., and shewn at distance the pitfals of 
treachery. 1827 Hattam Const, Hist. (1876) III. xvi. 288 
We..walk amidst the snares and pitfalls of the law. 186 
Sat, Rev. 23 Nov. 533 He may be merely a blundering 
student, who has tumbled into a theological pitfall in the 
dark, 1877 J. C. Cox Ch. Derbysh. 11. Introd. 8 The pro- 
curing of a full transcript has saved me from numerous 
pit-falls. 

Hence Pi-tfalled (-fold) a., full of pitfalls. 

1876 S. Lanier Poems (1884) 124 How | crushed Cat-lived 
rebellions, pitfalled treasons. 

Pitfall (pitf$l), v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] ¢rans. 
a. To set with traps or pitfalls. b. To entrap, 
ensnare. Also fig, Ilence Pitfalling Af/. a. 

14.. in //tst. Coll. Citizen London (Camden) 4 ‘Vhe bottom 
of the diche with yn Was pyttefallyd ij fote evyr bytwyn, 
And every pyttefalle a spere hyghthe That there annie 
stonde noo iman to fyght. 1643 Mitton Divorce Introd., 
Wks, 1851 1V. 10 The waies of the Lord, strait and faithfull 
as they are, not full of cranks and contradictions, and pit 
falling dispenses. 

+ Pitfold. Obs. [f. Pir 54.1 + Foun 56.2: cf. 
pinfold.| = PitPavt 1, 3 (from which it was prob. 
altered by popular etymology). 

1575 Cucrecuvarn Céippes (1817) 121 The enemy, . bruted 
abroad we were taken ina pitfold. 1685 Ilicins Fintus’ 
WNomenclator 245/2 Decipulum. .. Vn trebuchet, a pitfold, 
or other sare to intrap birds or beastes. 1632 T. Nasue 
Quaternio 25 How again with Czsar to giue an enemy 
passage hauing him in a straite and pitfolde, that he may 
take the more advantage of him in pursuit. 

Pitful (pitful). sovce-wd. [f. Pit sh.1 + -Fun.] 
As many as fill a pit, or spec. the pit (of a theatre), 

1880 McCartuy Own Times 1V. Ixiv. 434 Napoleon 
Sieg Talma to Erfurt, that he might play to a pitfull of 

ings. 


if 

Pith (pip), 55. Forms: 1-2 pipa, 4-5 pip, 4-7 
pyth, pithe, 4- pith, G pidh, pight, put, 5-6 
pytthe, 5 pyf, peth, Sc. picht, 5-7 pythe, 6 
pit, Sc. pitht, 6-7 pitth(e). Mod. dialects have 
peth, peeth, piff, peff. [OE. frja, radically 
agreeing with MDn. sztte, MLG., LG., WFris., 
EFiis., Da. fz pith of a tree or vegetable, kernel 
of a nut, etc. (cf. Pit 54.2) :—WGer. type *pzhor-, 
*pippon-, represcnted only in the Low German 
gioup. Thc later development of sense is found 
only in Eng.] 

1. The central column of spongy cellular tissue 
in the stems and branches of dicotyledonous plants ; 
the medulla ; applied also to the internal parenchy- 
matous tissue of other stems, e. g. of palms, rushes, 
etc. ; and toa similar tissue occurring in other parts 
of plants, as that lining the rind in certain fruits 
(e. g. the orange). 

¢888 K. Acrrep Socth. xxxiv.§ 10 Pat he ongind of bam 
wyrtrumum, & swa upweardes grewd od done stemn, & 
siddan andlang pbzes 
Sax, Leechd. 111. 90 Eft nim ellenes piban, 1398 TREvisa 
Barth, De P. R. xvi. i. (Bodl, MS.), pe schafte of a tree.. 
hab some what wipin as the pipbe. ¢1440 Prop. Parv. 
402/1 Pythe, medudla,vel pulpa. 1483 Wardr. Acc. in Grose 


Antiq. Rep. (1807) 1.39 A roll of pytthes of risshes. 1542 
Boorve Dyetary xxi. (1870) 283 (Walnuts] doth comforte 


| 


pidan, & andlang pare rinde. a@1z00 | 
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brayne if the pyth or skin be pylled of. 1562 [see Pitny / 
1673-4 Grew Anat. Trunks 1. i. § 35 Within the hol- 
low of the Wood, stands the Pith. 1776 WitHertnc Brit, 
Plants (1796) IL. 52 Sudndaria.,, Leaves..semi-cylindrical, 
full of pith. 1855 Detamer Avtch. Gard. (1861) 119 In boil- 
ing ripe marrows,..take out the pith and seeds. 1884 F. J. 
Brimten Watch 4 Cleckm, 198 The pitb used by watch 
makers to clean their work is the pith of the elder. i/od. 
This orange has too much pith and too little juice. 

2. The spinal ‘manow’ or cord; in quot. 1653, 


the brain substance. 

1594 1. B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. \. 357 The pith of the 
chine bone. 1607 ‘YVorsrit Four /. Beasts (1658) 289 Some 
..do twine out the pith of the back with a long wire. 1627 
May Lucan vi. 764 The pyth of Staggs with Serpents 
nourished Was mixed there. 1653 H. More Axtid. Ath. 1. 
xi (1712) 34 This laxe pith or marrow in Man’s Head. 1741 
Compl. Fant-Piece \, ii. 155 Take a Quantity of the Pith of 
an 1867 F. Frascis Angling i. (1880) 49 ‘The bait con- + 
sisting of..a Lit of pith (bullock’s marrow), 

fig. 1577 B. Gooce Hereshach's Hush. (1586) 20b, The 
Germanes..doo in steade of doung, cast vppon it a kinde of 
pith and fatnesse of the earth, ' 

3. Applied to various othcr substances forming | 
the inner part or core of something, and thus 


analogous to the pith of a tree; as 

ta. Whe ‘crumb’ of bread. O4s. _b. The core of various 
epidermal appendages, as feathers, horns, and hairs. te, 
= Dirtoe. Obs. rave. dd. The imperfectly carbonized core 
of an iron rod. 

a. c1460 BA. Llawkyng in Rel, Ant. 1. 302 Take a white 
lof..and kut her alioste a too in the peth. 1579 LANGHAM 
Gard. Health (1633) 90 Apply the pith of Bread baked with 
Coliander seed. 1601 Hottann Pliny II. 280 They vse to 
lap it in the soft crum or pith of a loaf of bread. b. 14.. 
Voce. in Wr.-Wiilcker 588/41 //e, the pythe of a penne. 14.. 
Nom, ibid. 703/36 Hoe idum, the pyf of the penne. 1835-6 
Todas Cycl. Anat. 1. 350/z Both sides [of the shaft of a 
feather) .. enclose a.. substance called the pith. 1840 J. 
Buet Farmer's Comp. 71 The piths of horns, or the residue 
of. .horns after the comb-maker has taken all that is fit for 
his use. Cc. 1684 tr. Bonet’s Alerc. Compit. 1. 81 In 
some places the Skull is simple, thin and pellucid, without 
any Pith. d. 1831 J. Hottann A/anus. Afetal 1. 231 If 
[the carbonising process be] only partially effected the centre 
of the rod still exhibits its duller iron-like structure, or pith, 
as the workmen call it. 

4. fig. The central or inward part; hence, the 
essential or vital part (ofanything) ; spirit, essence, 
substance, quintessence. So pith and marrow. 

¢ 897 K. vrrep Gregory's Past. C.ix. 55 Smeagead deah 
& deahtigad on hiera modes rind monigz god weorc to wyr- 
canne, ac on dain pidan bid oder gehyded. cx1g00 Rom. 
Rose 7172 Now haue | you declared right The menyng of 
the bark and rynde.. But now at erst I wole bigynne To 
expowne you the pith withynne. 1434 Misyn Wending of 
Life 123 So pou may cuin to pe pith of lufe. 1526 Tixnpace | 
/Jeb. vii, 1 Of the thynges which we have spoken this is 
the pyth. 1551 T. Witson Logtke (1580) 10 Tbe pith of 
this worde //aditus, can hardely be vttered with one worde 
in this our tongue. 1581 J. Bete //adidon's Answ. Osor. 
183 b, Herein consisteth the whole pithe of our controuersie. 
1603 SHAKS. Aleus. Jor Al, 1. iv. 70. 1635 N. R. Camden's 
Mist, Eliz. 1. 93 The very pith and marrow of sweet speech. 
a 1831 A. Knox Rem. (1844) 1. 80 The very pith and marrow 
of Mr. Wesley's views. 1877 SyMonps ‘enaiss. /t, Fine 
Arts (1897) III. ii. 42 Within the great cities the pith of the 
population was Latin. 

tb. 7o the pith, thoroughly, to the very core. 

1577-87 Hotixsuev Chro. 111. 1127/2 Shortlie after.. ste 
performed hir promine to the pith. 

5. Physical strength or force ; vigour, toughness ; 
might, mettle, ‘ backbone’. 

@ 1300 Cursor A. 22793 (Edin.) It semis al again kind pat 
mannis molden fleis and banis .. Haf pibe [v.7. pith] and lif, 
als pai hauid ar. ¢ 1375 /éid. 7090 (Fairf.) Porou his hare 
his strenght was made Alte xx. mens pith he hadde. c 1386 
Cuaucer W7e's Prod. 475 Vout Age allas.. Hath me biraft my 
beauteeand ny pith. 1456 Sir G. Have Law Arniys (S.17.S.) 
287 In thair awin propre pythe, and vertu of corps and 
strenthe of membris. ¢1475 Rauf Cotlj3car 863 Thay preis 
furth properly thair pithis to prufe. 1545 AscHaM 7 o.roph. 
(Arb.) 112 Brasse, iron or style haue theyr owne strength 
and pith in them. /éd. 117 Newe ale..wil sone lease his 
pith. 1601 Be. W. Bartow Serm. Panules Crosse 17 A man 
of Sampsons pith. 1681 Cocvic Whigs Supfplic. (1751) 56 
We'll both defend with all our pith. 1763 Cuurcuite Ffist. 
to Hogarth 33 Should love of Fame. .Spur thee to deeds of 

ith, 1823 Byron Juan vu. xviii,’ Mongst them were several 

“nglishmen of pith, Sixteen called Thompson, and nineteen 
named Smith, 1886 Stevenson Aidnapfed ii. 12 This 
(curse]..took the pith out of my legs. 

b. Force, vigour, energy (of words, speech, etc.). 
¢ 1526 Fritu Disput. Purgatory (1829) 102 Some man will 
think mine arguinents to be of small pith. 1548 Upau.. 
Evasm. Par, Luke Pref. 13 He shall fele a certain vertue 
and pith such as he shall not fele the lyke in any other 
bookes. 1563 Al/irr. Mag., Blacksmith x, In wyt he had so 
little pyth, 1828 Cartyve J/ise. (1857) 1. 209 Cool vigour 
and laconic pith. 1876 SrurcEon Commenting 2 Matthew 
Henry..is usually plain, quaint, and full of pith. 

6. Substance, substantial quality (of words, 
writings, etc.). ? Ods. 

¢1407 Lyoc. Reson & Sens. 4882 So ful of pith is the 
matere That swich a book in Romaunce Was neuer yet 
made in Frannce. a@1529 Skxetton Cod. Clonute 58 It hath 
in it some pith. 1586 I. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. \. 192 
With tbe whistling of lips or hands. .shepheards cause their 
sheepe to arise, or lie downe, bicause they understand not 
an articulate or distinct speech, that hath some pith in it. 
1590 [J. GRrENwoob) Cov/er. Pref. Aij, If thou finde not 
such pith or substance in the matters discussed. — 

7. Importance, gravity, weight; esp. in phrase 
of (great) pith and moment, or the like (after 
Shaks.). 

160a Suaxs, ‘fam, 1. i. 86 Enterprizes of great pith and | 


the 
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moment. 1624 Bevett Leét, vi. 104 Neither is there any 
place..of speciall pith, that hath not beene obserued. 1836 
J. Witson Noct. Amédr. Wks. 1855 1. 91, I hae a secret to 
communicate, a secret o’ some pith and importance. 1830 
J. W. Croker in C. Papers (1884) IL. xv. 85 We have seen 
the scruples .. of one .. cabinet minister alter the whole 
course of enterprises of great pith and moment. 

8. attrib, and Comé., as (in sense 1) pzth-ball, 
-cavily, -cell, -coat, -cylinder; (in sense 2) pith 
bait, marrow, pudding; pith-like adj.; pith- 
drawn a. (see quot.); pith hat, pith helmet, 
a helmet-shaped sun-hat made of the dried pith of 
the Indian Solah or Spongewood of Bengal 
(Eschynomene aspera), hence called pith-hat- 
plant (Miller //azt-z. 1884); pith-paper, a 
paper made from the pith of various plants; pith- 
plant, the Chinese rice-paper tree (Ara/ia or 
Fatsia papyrifera) ; pith-tree, a leguminous tree 
(Herminiera Elaphroxylon) of tropical Africa, 
having soft white pith-like wood; pith-work, 
articles made of pith, esp. of 4schynomene aspera. 

1812 Sin H. Davy Chem. Philos, 126 Two gilt *pith balls, 
suspended upon strings of silk. 1849 Noapo £éectricity 
(ed. 3) 14 A cylinder of brass, supported on a glass stand, 
and furnished witb a pith ball electroscope. 1875 Huxcey 
& Martin £éem. Biol. (1877) 79 The medullary or *pith- 
cavity in the centre of the section. /éid., The *pith-cells, 
around the central cavity. 1871 Kincstey 4é¢ Las¢ xiii, 
Two or three blows with the cutlass, at the small end of the 
nut, cut off not only the *pith-coat, but the point of the 
shell. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary’s Phauer. 308 The 
*pith-cylinders of the shoots. .are only connected by narrow 
medullary rays. 1703 T. S. Art's /iuprov. 1. 19 Trees.. 
Rift or Cleft, or *Pith-drawn, as some call it, by falling too 
soon, viz. before they are Sawn asunder. 1884 J. Macponal.p 
in 1944 Cent. June 1002 With nothing on but their ungainly 
*pith-hats. 1889 T. A. GutuHrie Pariah t.i, Who's the man 
who goes about in a “pith helmet? 1866 /'reas. Bot.s.v. 
cE schynomene, Vhe *pith-like stem of 2. aspera is..used 
in India..for making hats, bottle-cases, swimming jackets 
fete. 1655 Mouret & Bennet Heasth’s /mpr. (1746) 199 
*Pith-Marrow, running all along from the hinder Brain. .to 
the End of the Back-bone or Chine of Beasts. 1834 G. 

Sennett Wanderings Il. 75 The *pith plant is procured 
from Oan-naam, near the province of See-chuen. 1750 E. 
Smitu Compl. Housewife (ed. 14) 131 To make a *Pith 
Pudding. Take a quantity of the pith of an ox [etc.], 1884 
Mitcer Plant.n., *Pith-tree, of the Nile, Hermintera 
Elaphroxylon, 1887 Motoney Forestry W. Afr. 313 
Ambash or Pith-tree of the Nile... The wood is very light, 
and in the form of small logs is used by the natives to assist 
them in crossing rivers. 

Pith (pip), v. Also 5 (9) peth. [f. prec. sb.] 

+1. ?To provide with pith, give pith or vigour. 
Obs. rare". 

14.. Dundale's Vis., Circunstsion 93 Hit is also myghty, 
it pethys fayre Ageynis wanhope and disperacyon. 

2. ‘vans. Yo pierce or sever the ‘pith’ or spinal 
cord of (an animal), so as to kill it or render it 
insensible ; spec. to slaughter (cattle) in this way. 

1805 /nropean Mag. June 482 The practice of slaughtering 
cattle by puncturing the medulla spinalis, or as it is now 
called, pithing cattle, is extending through all parts of the 
Kingdom. 1806 Home in Phil. Trans. XCVI. 359 In the 
common mode of pithing cattle the medulla spinalis only is 
cut through, and the head remains alive. 1875 Huxrey & 
Martin Elen. Jil. (1877) 203 he pulsation of the heart.. 
should be studied in a Frog rendered insensible by chloro- 
form or by being pithed. 1886 BP, Clarke Mew Chan xiii. 
(ed. 2) 184 ‘ Now then, shall we peth it or shoot it?’ says 
our butcher pro tem. 1895 Vadéet 5 Jan. 22 To pith ts to 
remove the brain with a gutting knife, and then to pass 
—say—a stiff clean wire up the spinal canal to break up the 
marrow. k 

3. To remove or extract the pith from, 

1852 Lp. Happvo in Men: x. (1866) 175 [We] fish, paddle 
in the water, or pith rushes till dinner. 

Hlence Pithed (pipt) ff/.a.; Pithing (pipin) 
vbl. sb., also atfrié. as in pithing-pole, a pole 
having a sharp blade at one cnd, for pithing cattle, 

1831 Youatt //orse ix. 153 The operation 1s called pithing, 
from the naine (‘He pith) given by butchers to the spinal 
marrow. 1864 H. Fatconer in Reader 5 Mar. 302/2 It 
divides into two long diverging arms (like the legs of 
apithed frog). 1886 P. Crarke New Chum xiii. (ed. 2) 184 
Up jumps Tom on the bar overhead with a long pething- 
pole..and with one plunge sends the cruel point with un- 
erring aim into the spinal cord. 

Pithagorean, Pithian, Pithon, Pithoni- 
eal, Pithonist, etc.: see PyYtH-. 


+Pithanology. Os. [ad. Gr. m@avodoyia 
(Col. ii. 4), f. m@av-ds persuasive + -Aoyia speech, 
etc.: see -LOGY.] ‘ Persuasiveness of speech’; the 
use of specious or plausible arguments. ; 

1615 Byriecp Exp. Coloss. ii. 4 Pithanology, wbich the 
apostle condemns, is a speech fitted of puipose, by the 
abuse of rhetoric,..to please and seduce. 1650 Trapp Comm. 
Dent. xiti. 3 Hereticks have their pithanology, their good 
words and fair speeches. 1730 A. Cottier Clavis Univ., 
Spec. True Philos. 127 Called also by its christian namie of 
pithanology, or science, falsely so called. 

Pit-head, -heap, etc.: see Pir sd.1 14. ; 

Pithecanthrope (pipikenproup). Also in 
Gr. and Lat. forms Pithecanthropos, -us.  [[f. 
Gr. wiOjkos ape + dv@pwros man.] a. An ape-man 
or man-like ape; name given by Haeckel (1868) 
to a hypothetical link between the Apes and Man, 
b. Pithecanthropus was afterwards adopted by FE. 
Dubois as generic name for an extinct animal of 
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which remains were found in 1891-2 in the Pliocene | 


of Java. 

1876 E.R. Lanxester tr. Hacchkel’s Hist, Creat. 11. 293 
These Ape-like Men, or Pithecanthropi, very probably 
existed towards the end of the Tertiary period. 1877 
Smewpos Final Philos. 146 [Man's] descent from a tailed 
ancestor, to which he {Haeckel] gives the zodlogical name 
of Pithecanthropos or the primitive ape-man. 1883 tr. 
Joly’s Man bef. Metals 17 Prehistoric man..has even been 
sometiines called man-monkey, or pithecanthrope. 1895 
CunincHam in Nature 28 Feb. 429/1 The so-called Pithe- 
canthropus is in the direct human line. 1898 Ganpow tr. 
Haeckel’s Last Link 24 Dr. Dubois exhibited the craniuin 
of Pithecanthropus. 

So Pithecanthro‘pic a., ?of or belonging to a 
man who acts Jike an ape; Pitheca‘nthropoid a., 
resembling or related to the pithecanthrope. 

1890 Cent. Dict., Pithecanthropoid. 1897 Ofex Court X1. 
256 The pithecanthropic mumumery, colloquially called 
monkey-business, connected with closing one nostril and 
breathing through the other and then of closing both till 
the compressed columnar air-current is imagined to bump 
against the triangular fundament of Kundalini, 

Pithecian (pipisian), @. Zool. [ad. F. przhé- 
cten, {, Gr. wi@nxos ape; see -1AN.] Of or per- 
taining to Pezhecta (Geoffroy, 1812), the typical 
genus of the /rthectinz, a subfamily of the Cadac, 
S. American monkeys commonly called Sakis. 
So Pithe’ciine a., pertaining to the Pelheciine, 

1890 Cent. Dict., Pitheciine. 1893 Athenzuim 18 Mar. 
349/3 The fundamental types of the molars are identical in 
man and the anthropoids, and the lower one differs entirely 
from that of the pithecian and cebian monkeys. A 

Pithecoid (pipzkoid), 2. (s6.) [ad. F. prhé- 
coide, {. Gr. mi@nxos ape: see -0ID.] Resembling 
in form or pertaining to the apes, esp. the higher 
or anthropoid apes; simian, ape-like. 

1861 Huxiry in Nat. fist. Rev. Jan. 67 The demonstra- 
tionof a pithecoid pedigree. 1863 — Alan's Place Nat. 159 
The fossil remains of man..do not..take us appreciably 
nearer to that lower pithecoid form. 1866 — Preh. Revi. 
Caithn. 102 A curious pithecoid variation, observed in the 
gorilla and the chimpanzee. 1880 19h Cent. Nov. 854 
Beyond the range of pithecoid intelligence. 

B. as sé. An anthropoid ape; a simian. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Pithecological (pipzko'p'dzikal), a. sonce-wd. 
[f. Gr. wi@nxos ape + -LoGICAL.] Pertaining to the 
scientific study of apes. 

1865 Viscr. Srrancrorp Selection (1869) II. 110 Its pro- 
ceedings..were not of a truly geographical, so much as of a 
more or less authentically pithecological, character. 

Pithful (pi‘pfil), @. rare. [f. Piru sd. +-Fvr.] 
Full of pith; pithy. (/22. and fig.) 

1548 Upatt., etc. Eras. Par. Mark ii. 24 This strong | 
and pithful Philosophy. 1613 W. Browne rit, Past. 1. | 
iv, For as in tracing These pithfull rushes, such as are aloft, 
3y those that rais‘d them presently are brought Beneath 
unseene. 1819 W. Tennant Pufistry Storit'd (1827) 14 
Pickin’ out pithfu’ texts, and strang. 

Pithily (pi‘pili), adv. [f. Piray a, + -Ly2J 
Jn a pithy manner. 

+1. Ina way that goes to the pith; thoroughly ; 
in substance or essence; essentially. Ods. 

1434 Misyn Aleading of Life 122 Pithily clensid fro vn- 
clennes. 1435 — Fire of Love g8 If we owr myndes fro lufe 
of creaturis pythely depart. 1539 CromMweLL in Merriman 
Life & Lett. (1902) I]. 228, 1..have pithely weyed and 
poundred the deposicions and Relations, 1645 Mutton 
Tetrach. Wks. 1851 1V. 221 It would be as pithily absurd. 

+2. With power or strength; mightily. Oés. 

1522 World & Child in Hazl. Dodsley 1. 250, 1 am a prince 
perilous y-proved,.. and pithily y-pight. 1573-80 Barer 
Alv, P 414 Pithily, vehemently. 1678 R. Barctay A fol. 
Quakers vy. ix. 130 These..did..pithily and strongly over- 
turn the False Doctrine of their Adversaries. 

3. In reference to speech or writing: So as to 
express the pith or substance; briefly and with 
fullness of meaning; in few and significant words; 
with condensed and forcible expression; senten- 
tiously, tersely, vigorously. 

1533 More Dedell. Salcit Wks. 1019/2 As thoughe they 
were wordes of such substancial effect, that 1 would not 
haue it appere..that hee had written so piththely. 1586 
W.Wesse Lag. Poctrie (Arb.) 48 Marke. .with howe choyse 
wordes it is pithily described. 1698 S. CLark Script. Fust. 
xii. 62 A Passage..wherein he expresses himself very per- 
linently, pithily, and elegantly. 1816 Scorr Odd Aort. 
xviii, He next handled very pithily the doctrine of defensive 
arms and of resistance to Charles Il. 1864 Sar. Rev. 475/1 
The knack of talking pithily—which means a knack of talk- 
ing pointedly, and more or less audaciously. 

Pithiness (pi‘pinés). [f Prruy a. + -NESs.] 
The quality or character of being pithy. esf. in 
sense 3 of the adj. Fullness of meaning with 
brevity of expression ; condensation and force of 
style ; terseness, sententiousness. 

1547-64 Lauipwin Alor, Philos. (Palfr.) 18 With such 
pithinesse in his counsels. 12619 R. WaLteR in Lismore 
Papers Ser. 1. (1887) 11. 226 Much comendinge the grate 
pitthynes of your Lordships letters. 1823 JEFFERSON H/7rit, 
(1830) 1V. 225 Their version of the 15th psalm is nore to be 
esteenied for its pithiness than its poetry. 1863 J. G. 
Mureny Com. Gen. iv. 7 This sentence has all the pithi- 
ness and familiarity of a proverb. 

Pithless (pi'ples), a. 
Deveid of pith; having no pith. (/7t, and fig.) 

1sss W. Watreman Jardle Iacions 1. viii. x81 No yncke- 
horne termes, nor pithlesse pratling. 1656 Trapp Common. 
2 Tim. iii. 5 Hollow professors are as hollow trees. .tall, but 


[f. Piru sé. + -LEss.] 
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pithless, sapless,unsound. 1728 Ramsay Archers diverting 
themselves 27 Pithless limbs in silks o’er-clad. 1817 Cote. 
BROOKE. Algedra, etc. Notes & Illustr. p. xlv, Omitting... 
superfluous and pithless matter. 1879 larinc -GouLp 
Germany 11. 273 Leaning on these hollow, pithless reeds. 

Hence Pi'thiessly adv, 

1884 J. Parker Afost. Life 111. 217 If we speak it pith- 
lessly, 1t takes rank with any words short and empty. 

Pi't-hole, 54. A liole forming a pit; a pit-like 
hollow or cavity. (In various applications: see 
quots., and senses of Pit 56.1) b. spec. A grave. 

1601 Hotianp Pliny I. 525 Ieuds sprouting forth vnder the 
concauity or pit-hole of the foresaid ioints. a 1625 FLetcner, 
etc. Fair Maid fun 1. ii, | have known a lady sick of the 
small pocks, onely to keep her face from pitholes, take cold, 
strike them in again, kick up the heels, and vanish. 1814 
Scorr Hav, xvi, A black bog. .full of large pit-holes. 

b. 1621-3 Minpteton & Row ey Changeling ww. i. 64 
Alexander, that thought the world Too narrow for him, in 
th’ end had but his pit-hole, 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1834) 11. 647 1t is common to fright children into taking of 
their physic, by telling them that else they must be put into 
the pit-hole. 1896 H arwicksh. IWd.-bk. s.v., Baby's dead, 
and gone in the pit-hole, [So in Eng. dialects, from Notts 
to Devon and Kent: see E.D,D.] 

Hence Pit-hole zv., to lay in the grave, to bury. 

1607 W. S. Puritaine 1. Bjb, All my friends were pitt. 
hold, gone to Graues, 3611 CuapmMan Alay-day itt. 43, 
I would see her pithole[d}, afore I would deale with her. 

| Pithos (pipes). Gr. Antig. [a. Gr. wiBos.] 
A large wide-mouthed earthenware Jar of spherical 
form, used for holding wine, oil, food, etc. 

1879 J. J. Younc Ceram. Art 27 The pithos occupied by 
Diogenes was cracked and patched. 

Pithsome (pi'psim), a. rare. [f. Piva sd. + 
-SOME.] Full of pith ; vigorous, sturdy. 

1864 Biackmore Clara Vaughan (1889) 248 Her pithsome 
health and vigour. 

Pithy (pipi), 2. [f. Piru sd, + -y.] 

1. Consisting or of the nature of pith; abounding 
in or full of pith, 

1562 J. Hevwoop Prov. 4 FEfpigr. (1867) 192 The pithy 
pith of an elder sticke. 16216 SurrL, & Makku, Country 
farnic 225 The inward substance white,..without anie tast, 
..and smell it hath none, neither is it anie thing pithie. 
1793 B. Epwarps Hist. H’. dudies 11. v. 1. 209 The body of 
the cane.,containsa soft pithy substance. 182zz CLare V7él. 
Minstr. 1.73 The pithy bunch of unripe nuts, 1853 G. 
Jounston Nat. Hist. E. Bord. 1. 96 [Elder] well known 
to every schoolboy .., who fabricates his pop-gun from its 
pithy branches. 1893 Newton Dict. Birds 239 ‘Vhe rhachis 
{of a feather) is opaque, filled with a pithy substance. 

2. fig. Full of strength or vigour; vigorous, 
strong ; of liquor, strong, containing much alcohol. 
Now dia/. or Obs. 

13.. Cursor AT. 9384 (Cott.) Al-king thing was ban..Wel 
pithier [v.7. mihtier] ban bai ar now. 1483 Cath. Angi. 
282/1 Pythy, véi strange. 1530 Parscr. 320/2 Pythy 
stronge, puissant, 1634 MARKHAM Archerie ix. 84 A strong 
pithie kinde of Shooting. 1773 Fercusson Cazuler Water 
lii, On mair pithy shanks they stood. 1812 W. TENNANT 
Auster F. w, Some are flush'd with horns of pithy ale. 

3. Ful] of substance or significance ; solid, sub- 
stantial; esf. of speech or writing: Containing 
much mattcr in few words; expressing briefly the 
pith or substance ofa thing ; condensed and forcible 
In expression or style; sententious ; terse. (Now 


the prevailing sense.) 

1529 More Suppl. Soulys Wks. 299/1 The sore pythye 
point wherwith he knitteth vp all hys heuy matter. 1531 
TinpaLe Z.xf.1 Fohn (1537) 93 It is a shorte and pythy 
sentence to moue or admonyse. 1571 GoLpinc Calin on 
Ps.ii. 5 Very piththie is this pronown I. 1657 Sparrow Bz. 
Com, Praycr (1661) 74 These short but pithy Ejaculations. 
1754 RicHarpson Grandison (1781) V1. lil. 341 Finding 
something to say to each, in his pithy, agreeable manner. 
1824 Miss Ferrier /aicy, xv, With one of her sharp pithy 
glancesat Colonel D. 1893 J. C, Jrarrreson B&. Kecollect. 
I. i. 13 He preached..a plain, short, pithy sermon. 

b. Zransf. of a speaker or writcr. 

3548 Upatt Erasm. Par. Luke xix. 150 That other man 
also was piththie and an earnest bidder of Jesus. 1693 J. 
Epwarps Author. O. 4 N. Test. 235 The pithy moralist 
{Seneca]. 1713 Appison C?. Tariff » 13 In all these par- 
ticulars [he] was very short but pithy. 1879 Geo. Etior 
Theo. Such ii, 39 He was a pithy talker. 

Pitiabi-lity. rare. [f. next: see-1Ty.] Pitiable- 
ness; something pitiable. 

1865 CartyLe /rvedk, Gt. xvi. vii. (1872) VII, 221 Pitia- 
bilities of every kind. 

Pitiable (pitiab']), ¢. Forms: 5 pytoyable, 
5-6 piteable, 6 pitoyable, pittiable, 7 pyty- 
able, 7-8 pityable, 6- pitiable. (ME. a. OF. 
pileable (13th c.), prliable, Prlotable (mod.F. prloy- 
ab/e) pitiable (in active and passive sense), f. OF. 
pileer, pilier, piloyer to PITY: see -ABLE.] 

1. Deserving, worthy of, or standing in need of 
pity; exciting pity; lamentable: = Piriru 3. 

1456 Sin G. Have Law Arms (S. T. S.) 299 To ay justice 
with merci melle, efter as he seis caus piteable. c 1489 
Caxton Blanchardyn xxx. 114 Thees pytoyable thynges 
thus y-happed. 31586 in Tytler //isz. Scot. 11864) 1V. 142 The 
auditory did find her case not pitoyable, and her allegations 
untrue. 1681-6 J. Scorr Chr. Life (1747) 111. 217 Out of 
great Condescension to this pitiable Infirmity of his sinful 
Creatures [etc.J. 1688 Vox Cleri Pro Rege 22 The Case is 
truly pityable. 1855 Murman Lat, Chr. 1x. iv. (1864) V. 243 
The champion of injured and pitiable women. 1879 Miss 
Branpon Clow. Foot 1. i, 32, 1..found him in a pitiable 
condition. 

2. Contemptible, miserable: = Pirirun 4. 


PITIFULLY. 


1789 Mrs. Piozzi Yourn. rance 11. 353 For this pitiable 
exhibition, ships cut in paper, and saints carved in wood, 
we paid half a guinea each. 1849 Macaunay //ist. Eng, iv, 
I. 511 That great party..lad now dwindled to a pitiable 
minority, 189: Speaker 11 July 36/1 The pitiable display 
of short-sighted greed over the Factory Bill. 

+ 3. Characterized by pity: = PITIFUL 2. Obs. 

1503 Kalender of Shepherds \i, Sweyt & pyteaby] as the 
beyr,..dyspytful & prydful as the fasant. 

Hence Pitiableness, pitiable quality or condi- 
tion ; Pittiably adv., in a pitiable manner. 

1694 KeTTLEWELL Comp, Penitent 43 Remembring .. the 
Pytyableness of ny Weakness, 1825 J. Neat Bro. Jonathan 
I]. 166 A line of scripture..pitiably misunderstood. 1866 
Gro. Eniot F. //olt xliii, We are so pitiably in subjection 
to all sorts of vanity. 1894 Mrs. H. Warp Afarcella 1. 4t 
For all its weakness and pitiableness. 

Pitied (pittid), ffi a. [f. Prry v. + -ep 1] 
Compassionated, lamented, etc.: see the verb. 
Ilence Pitiedly adv. (rare), in a way or to a 
degree to be pitied. 

1627-77 Fettnam Resolves 1. xlix. 256 He is properly and 
pittiedly to be counted alone that is illiterate. 1728 Exiza 
Heywoop Mme. de Gomez's Belle A. (1732) 11. 214 A dis- 
bonourable Affair, in which his Glory, and at last his Life 
fell a necessary, but much pitied Sacrifice. 185: Ruskin 
Stones Ven. (1874) I. i. 1 Led, through prouder eminence, to 
less pitied destruction. 

Pitier (pi'tiss). 
who pities. 

1601 Danirc Civ. Wars vi. xiv, That which such a pitier 
seldom mends. 1650 R. Staryiton Sfrada's Low C. Warrcs 
vu, 53 The Favourers and Pittyers of the Cause. 1805 
Cayi.ry Sir W. Raleigh 11. 90 Among his friends and pitiers 
in this his adverse fortune. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life vii. 
155 This class of pitiers of themselves. 


Pitiful (pitifil), a. [f. Piry 56. + -FuL.] 
+1. Characterized by piety; pious. Oés. rare. 
c1449 Pecock Refr. 11. xvili. 262 Encrece thow riztwisnes 
to piteful men [ fis adauge gratiam]. 1570 Levins Manip. 
3126/1 Pittiful, pews, mzsericors. 
Full ot or characterized by pity; compas- 
sionate, merciful], tender. 

149% Caxton Vitas Patr, (W. de W. 1495) 1. 286/2 Thenne 
this pytefull man..dyde almesse. x ‘LINDALE Jas. v. 11 
The lorde is very pitifull and mercifull. 1548 UDpa tt, etc. 
Erasm. Par. Matt. xx. 100 Shewing his pietifull affeccion. 
1595 SHAkS. Fohn iv. iil. 2 The Wall is high, and yet will 
I leape downe. Good ground, be pittifull and hurt me not. 
1691 Woop Arh. Oxon. 1. 623 He was pitiful to the poor, 
and hospitable to his neighbours. @1716 Brackar IVés. 
(1723) I. zo A pitiful and compassionate Temper, 1875 
Manninc AZission H. Ghost vii. 186 Why did our Divine 
Master, pitiful and tender as He ts, speak so sternly? 

3. Exciting or fitted to excite pity; pitiable, 
piteous, deplorable, Jamentable. (Usually, now 
always, of actions, conditions, sights, cries, or the 
like; formerly also of persons.) 

c 1450 Cov. Alyst. (Shaks. Soc.) 236 This ded body that Iyth 
here in grave, Wrappyd in a petefull plyght. 1532 TinpaLe 
Wks. (Parker Soc.) II. 91 How pale and pitiful look they,.. 
hanging down their heads. 1647 SprriccE Anglia Rediv. 
u. i. 66 The pittifullest spectacle that man can behold. 
1696 PHitiips (ed. 5', Prti/ul, said of the Condition of one 
that is reduc’d to great Misery, and excites Pity. 1868 E. 
Epwarps Ralegh |, xxvi.672 A pitiful account of his sorrows 
and perplexities, 1871 Morey Vauvenargues in Crit. 
Misc. Ser. 1. (1878) 6 The pitiful fate of his friend. 

+b. as adv, Pitifully. Ods. 

1571 Camvion /fist. dred. ix. (1633) 117 He. was pittifull 
hurt with a gun, 1599 SHaks. A/uch Ado v. ii. 29 The God 
of loue that. .knowes me, how pittifull I deserue. 

4. To be pitied for its Jittleness or meanness; 
exciting pitying contempt; miserably insignificant 
or trifling, despicable, contemptible. (Cf. mz7ser- 
able, wretched, in similar use.) 

158z STANYHURST 42vets 1. (Arb.) 95 Feare shews pitfle 
crauens. 1598 GrENEWEY Yacitus’ Anu. 1. vii. (1622) 42 
Many such simple and friuolous matters, and more mildly 
to terme them, pittifull. 1659-60 Perys Viary 26 Feb., 
A pitiful copy of verses. 1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenxot's 
Trav, 1. 28 It is no more but a pitiful Village. 1772 
Funins Lett. liv. (1820) 288, I see the pitiful advantage he 
has taken. 1874 Liste Carr Jud. Guyane I. iv. 130 When 
you talk such pitiful trasb about rewarding me. 

5. Comb., as pitiful-hearted. 

1596 Suaxs. 1 //en. /V, ut. iv. 134 Pittiful hearted Titan 
that melted at the sweete ‘ale of the Sunne. 

Pitifally (pitifili), adv, [f. prec. +-LY 2.] In 
a pitiful manner. 

1, With compassion; compassionately, mercifully. 

1303 R. Brunne Haudl, Synue 1494 (MS. Harl.), 3yf 
he demep pytyffully [478, Duéz. pytously] At hys demyng 
getyb he mercy. 1548-9 (Mar.) 24. Com. Prayer, Litany, 
Pytifully beholde the sorowes of our beart. 1612 T. TayLor 
Comm. Titusi 6 He shall more patiently and pitifully deale 
against it. 1885 H. V. Barnetr in A/av. Art Sept. 454/2 
He..thought pitifully of her in her affliction. ; 

In a way that awakens or deserves pity ; 


piteously, Jamentably, wretchedly, miserably. 

1420 Siege of Rouen in Collect. Lond. Cit. (Camden) 3 
Gonnys they schott with grete envye, And many were smytte 
pyttyfully. ¢ 1440 Alphabet of Tales 226 He hard a voyce 
cry petifullie, 1568 Grarton Chron. 11. 754 He was with 
mischarging of a speare,.. pittifully slayne and brought to 
death. 1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay'’s Argenis u. x. 93 Piti- 
fully requesting the succour of the passers by. 1678 Bunyan 
Pilgr. 1, 127 Vhey beat them pitifully, 1722 De For Plague 
(Rtldg.) 117 She cry’d and look'd pitifully. 1884 A/auch. 
Exam. 29 Mar. 4/8 The widow, whose career of wedded 
happiness has been so pitifully cut short. 


3. Contemptibly, meanly, meagrely ; miserably. 


{fi Prry v. + -ER!.] One 


PITIFULNESS. 


1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 215 Her teares (how piti- 
fully easie are they to some ?), 1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 
23 ‘lo prove .. how pitifully poore and ridicutous the first 
workes of Art have been. 1719 Lonpon & Wise Covi. 
Gard. 233 Strawberry Plants..in the second Year they bear 
wonderfully; but tbat being past, they produce very piti- 
fully. 1742 Hl. Watrore Lett. to Wann (1834) I. 139 The 
Secret Committee goon very pitifully. 

Pitifulness (pi‘tifiilnes). [f. as prec. +-Ness.] 
The quality of being PiTiFuL, q. v. 

1557 Sarum Primer N viijb,1 commende and betake my 
handes to thy holinesse, besechynge thy pitifulnesse, 1662 
Bk. Com. Prayer, Prayers sev. Occas., Let the pitifulness 
of thy great mercy loose us. 1670 Eacnaxp Cont. Clergy 32 
They would..svon discern..the piltifulness of their matter, 
and the impertinency of tbeir tales and phansies. 1702 C. 
Martner Magn. Chr. 1. ui, (1852) 541 That pitifulness and 
that peaceableness which rendered him yet further arniable. 
1884 W.S. Litty in Contemp. Rev. Feb. 264 Christianity, 
preaching pitifulness and courtesy. 1897 Afbutt's Syst. 
Med. IV. 597 Scrofula:..its frequency, its pitifulness, and 
its marring of fair young lives. ‘ 

+ Pitikins, pittikins, dim. of Pity, after dod?- 
Ains, in Ods pit\Qtkins: see ODI 2. 

1604 Dekker //onest Wh. Wks. 1873 11. 27 Gods my pitti- 
kins, some foole or other knocks {cf. 29 Gods my pitty, what 
an Asse is that Citizen]. 

Pitiless (pi'tilés), @.  [f. Pity sd. + -Less.] 

1. Without pity or compassion; showing no pity; 
merciless. Also fiz. 

a1412 Hoccteve De Reg. Princ. 3306 Out of pitee, growith 
mercy.., flor pitecles man candono mercy. 1556 J. Hey. 
woop Spider & £7. xx. 147 To kepe al from pittelesse 
strife. 1605 SHaks. Lear ii. iv. 29 The pelting of this pitti- 
lesse storme. 1703 Rowe Ulysses 11. i, The Gods are pity- 
less. 1856 Emerson Lng. Traits, Abitity Wks. (Bohn) II. 
35 In Parliainent, the tactics of the Opposition is to resist 
every step of the Government, by a pitiless attack. 18382 
J.H. Beust Ref Ch. Eng. Il. 274 ‘Vbe spirit of the times 
was pitiless enough. 
+2. Receiving no pity ; unpitied. Obs. rare. 
21618 J. Davies Wittes Pitzr. \xxvii, So, do I perishe 
pitilesse, through Feare. 

Hence Pitilessly adv.; Pi‘tilessness. 

1611 Cotcr., Atrocement, most cruelly, pittilesly. 1755 
Jounson, Pitrlessness. 1848 W.H. Ketry tr. LZ. Slanc's 
‘list, Ten ¥. VL. 353 He was pitilessly dragged along the 
passages, up or down the stairs. 1855 Mirman Lat. Chr. 
xv. vil. (1864) EX. 237 Uheir pitilessness to the poor. 

Pitill: see Pirter. Pitle, var. PIGHTLE. 
Pitless (piles), a. rare. [f. Pit s6.1 + -LEss.] 
Having no pit: in quots., said of a theatre. 

1895 Daily News 11 Nov. 6/4 Vhe reconstructed and no 
longer pit-less Opera Comique. 1903 Daily Chron. 19 Dec. 
5/2 The projectors of new and pitless playhouses. 

Pit-maker, ete.: sec Pit s6.! 14. 

Pitman (pittmén). [f Pit sd.1 + Man 54.1] 
+1. The digger of a pit or common grave. Oés. 

1609 J. Davies Humours Ileaven on FE. (Grosart) 46/2 
The ceremonie at their Burialls Is Ashes but to Ashes, Dust 
to Dust; Nay not so much; for strait the Pit-man falles 
(lf he can stand) to hide them as he must. 

2. A man who works in a pit or mine, esp. a 
coal-mine; a collier. (In some localities, applied 
spec. to the man who attends to the pumping 
machinery in the pit or shaft.) 

1761 //ist. in Ann. Reg. 82/2 A large body of pitmen came 
into the town. 1832 Bapsace Econ. Manuf, xx, (ed. 3) 202 
A chief Pitman has charge of the pumps and the apparatus 
of the shafts. 1863 Kincsvey IVater-Bad. i.11 They passed 
through the pitmen’s village. 188: RayMonb A/ining Gioss., 
Pitman (Cornw.),a man employed to examine the lifts of 
pumps and the drainage. 1892 Labonr Commission Gloss., 
Pit-man, a collier as distinguished from a miner. .. This 
distinction..has not of late years been closely preserved. 
The terin Jitszan was formerly applied to every worker in 
a colliery, from the ‘trapper’ to the ‘hewer’. 

b. attrzd., as + pitman candle, a miner's lamp. 

1658 H. Mosetey //eating Leaf 30 Set not up a pit-man 
Candle in a stately room. 

3. The man who stands in a sawpit and works 
the lower end of the saw; a pit-sawyer. 

1703 Moxon Mech, Exerc. 101 With the Pit-Saw they 
enter the one end of the Stuff, the Top-man at the Top, and 
the Pit-man under him. 1879 Lusmberman’s Gaz. 15 Oct., 
The light thin saw of the pitman. 

4. One of a race dwelling in pits. rare. 

1894 MWestr, Gaz. 30 Jan. 3/3 The little pit-emen who 
seem to have been the real aborigines of Yezo, conquered 
by the Ainu. 

5. (¢vansf. from sense 3.) In machinery, the rod 
connecting a rotating with a reciprocating part, 
and communicating motion from one to the other; 
a connecting-rod. Chiefly U.S. 

1846 W orcesTER, ?’¢/man. .an appendage toa forcing pump. 
1847 Wesster, Préman...2, The piece of timber which 
connects the lower end of a mill-saw with the wheel that 
moves it. 1860 Sci. Awer. Aug. 96/1 [The] pistons are con- 
nected by piston rods @ with pitmans ¢ with the cranks 4 
1864 Wesster, Pitvnan,..the connecting rod in a saw-mill; 
also, sometimes, the connecting rod of a steam-engine. 1881 
Metal Wortd No. 24. 373 It is preferable in high-speed 
engines to make the piston and cross-head as light as possible, 
and put the weight into the pitman or connecting-rod. 

b. attrib, as pitman-box, -coupling, -head, 
-press, -Strap: see quots. 

1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., Pitman-box, the stirrup and 
brasses which embrace the wrist of the driving-wheel. .. 
Pitinan-conpling, a means of connecting a pitinan to the 
object which it drives. .. Pitsnan-head, tbe block or enlarge- 
ment at the end of a pitman, at which point its connection 
is made to the object by which it is driven or which it 
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drives. 1879 Lusmberman's Gaz. 13 Aug. 8 The Lee Mill.. 
came to a stop..by the breaking of the lower pitman strap 
and trunk to the gang. 1884 Knicut Dict. A/ech. Suppl., 
Pitman Press, one working by pitman connection with a 
shaft, instead of eccentric or other equivalent. 

Pit-mark, -martin, etc.: see Pir 54.1 14. 

Pit-mirk, 2. Se. and north. dial. [f. Pit sd,1 
+ Mirk @.} As dark as a pit (or as the pit, nell: 
cf. Pir 56.1 4); intensely dark, pitch-dark. 

1728 Ramsay A/onk g Miller's Wife 29 \t fell late, And 
him benighted by the gate. ‘To lye without, pit-mirk, did 
shore him, He couldna see his thumb before him. 1815 
Scott Guy .1/. xi, It’s pit mirk, but there's no an ill turn on 
the road but twa. 1886 Stevenson Kidnapped ili. 20 
Neither moon nor star, sir, and pit-mirk. 

Pit-mouth: see Pit 56.1 14. Pito, var. of Pita. 

Pitomie, obs. humorous aphetic f. EPITOME. 

+ Pitot. Ods. rave. (Origin obscure: cf. Prp- 
Dock.] app. A razor-shell. 

1611 Cotcr., A/anche de cousteau, the Pitot; a long, and 
round shell-fish. 

Pitous, -tee, obs. var. of PiTteous, PITEOUSTEE. 

Pitpan (pitpen). Also 9 pittpan. [? Native 
uame.} <A long flat-bottomed boat hollowed out 
of the trunk of a tree, used in Central America ; 
a dugout. si 

1798 Cot. Barrow in Vaval Chron. (1799) I. 247 Canoes, 
dortes, and pit pans. 1810 Ann. Reg. 738/1 The Pit-pan 
being flat-bottomed, the Dory round. 1854 J. L. SterHens 
Centr. Amer, 8 We..made an excursion in the government 
pitpan,.. Ours was about 4o feet long and 6 wide in the 
centre, running to a point at both ends and made of the 
trunk of a mahogany tree. 1897 Outing (U.S.) XXX. 
248/2 They. .carried me quickly tothe river, where a pit-pan 
was in waiting. 

Pit-pat: see PIT-A-patT. 

Pit-saw, -sawyer, -Stone, etc.: see Pit sé.1 14. 

| Pitta (pitti). Oreith. [mod.L., a. Telugu 
pitta anything small, a pet.] Naine of a genus 
of passerine birds, type of the family /rttide, 
the Ant-thrushes of the Old World, species of which 
inhabit China, India, and Australia, and one, 7. 
angolensis, the W. Coast of Africa. They are 
remarkable for their vivid colouring, strong bill, 
short tail, and long legs, and range in size between 
a lark and a jay. 

1840 Penny Cyct. XVIUL 194/2 Pitta Gigas,..Giant Pitta. 
1894 Newton Dict, Birds 728 Few Birds can vie witb the 
Pittas in brightly-contrasted coloration. 1896 List Anvon. 
Zool. Soc. Lond. 303. 1898 Morris Austra/ Eng. 357/1. 

Ifence Pi'ttid, any bird of the family Prttide ; 
Pittine «., of or belonging to the genus Pitta; 
Pi-ttoid a., allied in form to the pittas. 

1890 Cen? Dict., Pittine, 1895 Funk's Stand Dict., 
Pittid, Pittoid. 

Pittacal (pitak%l). Chem. Also -call. [a. 
Ger. pittacal (Reichenbach 1835), f. Gr. nitta 
pitch + «adds beautiful, eadAos beauty.] A dark 
blue solid substance obtained from the high-boiling 
portious of wood-tar. 

1835 Thomson's Records Gen. Sci. 1. 54 On Pittacal, a 
new dye-stuff. 1838 I. fHomson Chem. Org. Bodies 735 
Pittacall is without smell, is tasteless, and not volatile, 
1866 Watts Dict. Chem, LV. 661 Pittacal appears to have 
decided basic characters, for it is dissolved by acids and 
precipitated by alkalis. 

Pittance (pi'tans), sé. Forms: 3-6 pitaunce, 
4-6 (8) -ance, (4-6 pyt(t)-, pet-, -ance, -aunce), 
6- pittance, (6 -ans, 7 pettance, pittens). [ME. 
pita(w)nuce, a, OF. pitance, -ence pittance, app. the 
same word as pifance, pietance pity, ad. L. type 
*pieltantia, deriv. of pietds (see Piety), recorded 
1317 in sense ‘pittance’ (so med.L. prdantia, pit- 
(f)antia, etc.), wheuce also Pr. ptfansa, -2a, 
piedansa, pidansza pity, Olt. pietancza pity, later 
pittance, Sp. si/anza pittance, salary, OPg. pitanga 
charity, later pittance. (A pittance was often pro- 
vided by a charitable bequest to a convent.) 

Other derivations have been suggested, as Gr. merraxcoy 
tahlet, billet, med.L. Jicta a small coin of Poitou, and the 
root Jett. of piece, etc. See Diez, Scheler, Littré, Skeat, 
Kérting No. 7106.] , 

1. A piotis donation or bequest to a religious 
house or order, to provide an additional allowance 
of food, wine, etc., at particular festivals, or on 
the anniversary of the benefactor’s death, in con- 
sideration of masses; hence, the allowance or dole 
itself; also, the anniversary service. Also fig. Now 
only ‘ist. 

ai12zz5 Ancr, R. 114 Hwar was euer i3iuen to eni blod- 
letunge so poure pitaunce? /éid. 412 Forgod enne dei our 
pitaunce. 1303 R. Brusne Handi. Synne 10446 Synge me 
a messe For a man pat dede ys; And at myn ese he shal 
haue, To a pytaunce, pat he wyl craue. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer 
Prot. 224 He was an esy man to yeue penaunce Ther as he 
wiste to haue a good pitaunce. ¢1450 Godstow Keg. 605 
To the said mynchons, euery yere in the day of his anni- 
uersary, xl. shillings, to a pytaunce into mynde of his 
sowle. 1463 Bury Witls (Camden) 16 To eche monk.. 
xij. and a petaunce amonges them, eche man a french 
loof and a quart wyn. c1500 Me/usine 337 Raymondyn 
dyde doo send to hys bretheren hermytes besyde theire 
pytaunce other meetes for recreacion. 1737 OzELt Kabe- 
fais i. xxiil. 143 To bequeath .. to those good Religious 
Fathers .. many Pitances. 1868 Mitman St. Paul's vii. 
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133 Each member and servant of the Chapter received 
his portion or pittance. 1904 Ch. Yimes 29 Apr. 569/1 The 
pittance was an occasional relief to the usual strict dietary 
in the way of some exceptional or extra food or delicacy. .. 
In not a few monasteries there were special endowments for 
certain pittances, usually of early origin. 

b. A charitable gift or allowance of food or 


money; an alms, dole. 

c1q4i2 Hoccteve De Reg. Princ. 4513 Thow pat ..to Fe 
nedy yeuest no pitaunce. 1413 Pilgr. Sow/e (Caxton 1483) 
1. xv. 13, 1 preye..of youre merytis superhabundaunce as 
grauntyth me of almesse somme pytaunce, 1812S, RoGERS 
Columbus 132  Pilot..Stopt to solicit at the gate A 
pittance for his child. 1838-9 Fr. A. Kemsce Resid. tx 
Georgia (1863) 92 Tbeir usual requests for pittances of food 
and clothing. 

2. A small allowance or portion of food and 
drink; a scanty meal; scanty rations or diet. 
Also fg. Now rare. 

1390 GowER Conf. IIL. 31 Min Ere with a good pitance Is 
fedd of redinge of romance Of Ydoine and of Amadas. ¢1430 
Lype. ii/in. Poems (Percy Soc.) 45 By sotyl crafte a morsel 
or pitaunce, A rustiler shal sone be redy founde. 1540-1 
Etyot /wage Gov. (1556) 122 b, Such a small pitaunce .. as 
nowe our servauntes would disdeigne. 1578 Chr. Prayers in 
Priv. Prayers (1851) 520 O sacred pittance of our pilgrim- 
age. 1586 A. Day Lug. Secretary 1. (1625) 28 At night 
againe hauing eaten some small pittance of supper. c 1611 
Cuarman /iad xt. 547 Sbe seru’d a holsome Onion cut 
For pittance to the potion. 1613 R. Cawprey 7adde Alph. 
(ed. 3), Pitiance, short banquet. 1647 Trapp Com. 1 Cor. 
i. 28 [Poor men] bave but prisoners pittances, which will 
keep them alive, and that's all. 1696 Puittips (ed. 5), 
Pittance, any small proportion of Bread, or Meat. 1870 
Bryant /ffad xi. 520 Some just woman .. spinning wool,.. 
that she niay provide A pittance for her babes. 


b. An allowance, remuneration, or stipend, by 
way of livelihood. Usually connoting its scanty 


amount or bare sufficiency. 

1714 App. Kine in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. uu. EV. 292 That 
country..yields a clergyman but a small pittance. 19771 
Gray in Corr. w. Nicholls (1843) 120 Our good uncle Toby 
will have about four hundred pounds a year, no uncomfort- 
able pittance! 1781 Cowrer 7ruth 321 Yon cottager,.. 
Just earns a scanty pittance. 1833 Hr. Martineau Afanch, 
Strike ix. 101 ‘Lhe most skilful work fourteen hours a day 
for the pittance of one shilling. @1862 Buckie Criiiz. 
(1869) EEL. ii, 86 The Protestant clergy. .had only a miserable 
pittance whereupon to live. 

3. Asinall portion (ofanything) allowed, furnished, 
or obtained ; a (small or sparing) allowance, share, 
or allotment. 

1616 Surru & Marun. Country Farme 4 The well- 
instructed and modest Householder contenteth himselfe with 
..such Pittance, Grounds, and Seat as falleth vnto him. 
1644 Mitton Areop, (Arb.) 51 If every action which is good, 
or evill in man at ripe years, were to be under pittance, and 
prescription, aud compulsion, what were vertue but a name? 
1696 Wiuston 7h. Earth (1722) 62 “Vis uncertain whether 
even that pittance of time can fairly..be allow’d to it. 1749 
Fietpinc Yom Jones u. iii, Wer small pittance of wages. 
1841 Miact tn Nonconf. I. 4o1 The miserable pittance of 
instruction, the coarsest rudiments of knowledge. 

«A small portion, number, or amount; a 
small proportion of a whole. (Often with some 
notion of allowance or allotment.) 

156 ‘1’. Norton Calvin's /nst. 1. v. (1634) 322 The pardons 
doe bring out of the storehouse of the Pope, a certaine 
pitance of grace. 1655 Futter Ch. Hist. v.1.§ 1 Divine 
Providence, .. preserving the inconsiderable pittance of 
faithful professors against most powerful opposition. 1690 
Locke //ni. Und. in, vi. (1695) 244 What a small pittance 
of Reason and Truth,..is mixed with those huffing Opinions. 
1772 Monro in Pit. Trans. LXU. 22 There may be a 
pittance of a calculareous marine salt in the yellow ley. 
1856 Emerson “ng. Traits, Stonehenge Wks. (Bohn) II. 
129 The priest who receives £ 2,000 a year, that were meant 
for the poor, and spends a pittance on this small beer and 
crumbs. 


+ Pittance, v. Oés. [f. prec. sb.}  ¢razes. 
To give a (small) pittance to; to allowance, 

1647 Trarr Comm. Rev. vi. 5 That..men should be stinted 
and pittanced. 1650 Ecperriecp 7ythes 157 Gods minister 
onely is pittanced of what may keep him alive. 

Pittancer (pitinsa1). Ods.exc, Hist, Forms: 
see PITTANCE; in 5 -ere, -eere, -eer, 8--er, (9 
pietancer, pitanciar, -ier), (ME. p:tauncere, 
ad. OF, pitancier (1297 in Godef.), in med.L. 
pitantiarius, £, pittance PITTANCE: see -ER2,] 

An officer in a religious house having the duty of 
distributing and accounting for the pittances. 

1426 Lypc. De Guit. Pilgr, 22238, 1 am Sowcelerere Off 
this ee and Pytauncere. ¢1430 Pilgr, Lyf Manhode 
1v. xliv. (1869) 196 pe ladi..is pitaunceere of heere inne, 
and suthselerere [#y. La dame... est pitanciere de cyens]. 
1463 Bury IWitls (Camden) 34 But id. of rente to the 
Petaunseer. 1706 Puuwirs, Pretantiarius, the Pittancer or 
Officer in Collegiate Churches, who was to give out the 
several Pittances, according to the Sages of the 
Founders or Donours. 1881 NV. § Q. 6th Ser. IV. 20/1 The 
abbot, the pittancer, the chamberlain, the sacristan, and 
the cook all had separate estates assigned to them for their 
maintenance. 1889 Jessore Coming of Friars 127 The 
western buildings were dedicated to..the pitanciers and 


kitchener’s offices. 

Pittancery (pitanséri). Obs. exc. Hist. In 6 
pitensarie. [ME.a. OF, pitancerte, f. pitancier 
PITTANCER ; see-EnY. In med.L. pitantiaria.] The 
office of the pittancer of a convent; the estate 
belonging to this office. 

1585 Abingdon Acc. (Camden) 167 A parcel of land and 
marsh called the Pitensarie. [1892 Kirk /éc¢. Introd. 36, 
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32s. 11d. was laid out ‘about the gates and bridges in the 
Pittancery ’, that is, in lands belonging to the office.} 

+ Pittancy. 0¢s. rare. In7pitancy. [ad. 
med.L, pilanutia: see PITTANCE.] = PITTANCE 50. 1, 

@ 1645 HaBinctTon Surv. Worc.in Proc. Wore. Hist, Soc. 
ILI. 520 Assyned to the Sacrist of the Churche of Worcester 
. three inarckes towards the Pitancy on tbe anniversary of 
Kinge John. ; 

+ Pittar(d, pittart, obs. forms of Perarp. 

1603 Neg. Privy Couucil Scot. V1. 519 A maist deteistable 
and unlauchfull ingyne of weir, callit the pittart. 
Pitted (pitéd), 47a. [f. Pir v. + 

sense I partly f. Prr sd.) + -Ep 2.] 

1. Having pits or small depressions on the sur- 
face; marked or spotted with pits; + dimpled ; 
spec. in Bot, of cells, vessels, etc. (see Pir sd.! gc). 
Also, marked with small-pox: see Pir v. 4a. 

a1o050 in Thorpe Charters 559 Ic gean..minon breder.. 
bas swurdes mid bam pyttedan hiltan. 1530 Patscr. 320/2 
Pytted as a mannes chynne is, fosse/u. 1584 Huvson Du 
Bartas’ Fudith wv. 351 Her pitted cheeks aperde to be 
depaint With mixed rose and lillies sweet and faint. 1776 
Witnerinc Brit. Plants (1796) 1V. 54 Leaves .. pitted ; 
downy underneath. 1857 Henrrey E/ew. Bot. Fig. 479 
Fragment of a pitted duct. 1859 TENNyson I7¢vien 394 The 

. little pitted speck in garner’d fruit. 1861 BENTLEY Alan. 
Bot, (1870) 40 Pitted or Dotted Vessels constitute by tbeir 
combination Pitted Tissue. 

2. Placed or planted in a pit. 

1799 J. Rosertson Agric. Perth 242 The best method of 
planting pitted trees. 

3. Matched against each other: see Pit v. 3. 

1852 JERDAN 4 utodiog. I. xxiii. 193 The long pitted deadly 
foes. 

+ Pittel, pitill. Oé5. Forms: 1 pyttel, 
pittel, 5 pitill (cf. 9 dia/. piddle, pickle). [OF. 
pytlel, piltel hawk, in b/ér2\a-pyttel ‘ mouse-hawk’; 
perh. {. root pzé¢- of Purrock the kite.] A bird of 
prey; app. the Marsh Harrie: (C2rednus wriugtio- 
sus); but perh., like Aztéock, applied also to the 
Kite, and the Bald Kite or Buzzard. 

¢1000 AStrric Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 132/38 Scovicarius, 
bleripittel. @ 1100 Ags, Voc. ibid. 287/8 Sorrcarius, bleria 
pyttel, ¢1450 HoLttann How/lat 642 ‘The Pitill and the 
Pype Gled cryand pewewe.  [Cf. 1863 Barnes Dos set 
Gloss. 54 Dun-piddle...The kite or moor buzzard. 1873 
Swanson leather Folk-Lore 1.242 It is said in Wiltshire 
that the marsh harriers or dunpickles.. alight in great 
nuinbers on the downs before rain.] 

Pitteous, -euous, etc., obs. ff. Prreous. 

Pitter (pita:), 52. U.S. [f. Pir 5t.2+-enh] 
a. One who removes the pits or stones from fruit 
(Cent. Dict, 1890). %. A mechanical device for 
doing this. 

1884 Knicut Afech. Dict. Suppl. 359/1 Hatch’s pitter 
splits the fruit and removes the pit. ; 

Pitter (pite1), v. ?da/, [Echoic, with fre- 
quentative form: cf. Parrer v., TwitrER v.] 
znir, To make arapid repetition of a monosyllabic 
sound in quality approaching short z, as in the 
sound made by the grasshopper, or by a thin stream 
of water running over stones. Hence Pi-ttering 
ppl.a.; also Pitter s6,, as name of a rivulet. 

@1592 GREENE Selinus Wks. (Grosart) XIV. 211 The 
brooke .. when his pittering streames are low and thin. 
@ 1635 Herrick A. Oberon's Feast Wks. 1869 II. 471 But 
that ther was in place to stirr His fier the pittering grass- 
hopper, The merrie crickett, puissing flye. 1652 G. Tooke 
Anug Dicata, Pious Turtles 3 At whose foot some pittering 
Rillet wound. 1803 J. Levpen Scenes /nfancy |. 141 Pittering 
grasshoppers pipe giddily along the glowing hill. 

1545 Forks. Chautry Surv. (Surtees) II. 305 One little 
sprynge called Wragby Pytter. 

Pitteraro, obs. variant of PEDRERO, 

Pi'tter-pa‘tter,sé. (adv.) [Keduplicated from 
Parrer v,! and 2, implying rhythmic repetition. ] 

1. Rapid repetition of words; sometimes applied 
to rapid and mechanical repetition of prayers. Cf, 
PATTER v.1 

¢1425 Cast. Persev. 2604 in Macro Plays, Jene qwene, 
with hyr pytyr-patyr, hatb al to-dayschyd my skallyd 
skulle! 1561 Q. Hesther (1873) 30 So they from pytter 
pattour, may cume to tytter totur Euen the same pylgrimage, 

2. An imitation of a rapid alternation of light 
beating sounds, as those madc by rain or hail, 
light footfalls, etc. a. orig. as adv. 

1679 DrvoEN 7yoilus 1v. ii, I'faith, pitter patter, pitter 
patter, as thick as hail-stones. 1839 ‘fHackERAY A/ajor 
Gahagan viii, Pitter patter, pitter-patter ! they [bullets} tell. 

b. as sd. A designation of such a sound. 

1863 R. Buchanan Undertones 1. vii, | lie and hearken,.. 
To the tinkling clatter, Pitter, patter, Of the rain On the 
leaves close tome. 1897 W. H. Tuornton Remin, W. Co. 
Clergynian vi. 169, | heard a pitter-patter, which seemed 
to_be the tramp of a flock of sheep. 

Pitter-pa'tter, v. [f. as‘prec. sb.] _ : 

l. ¢rans. and zxtr. To patter or repcat in a rapid 
mechanical way. Cf. Parrer v.! 

a@1706 in Watson Coll, Scot. Poems 1. 48 The Cleck 
Geese leave off to clatter,..And Priests, Maria’s to pitter 
patter, 1819 W. ‘Tennant Pafistry Storm'd ww, (1827) 134 
Sir Freir began wi’ blitter-blatter His p:ay’rs to saints to 
pitter patter. : . e ‘ 

2. intr. To beat with a rapid alternation of light 
taps or pats, as rain; to palpitate. Cf, PATTER wv. 

21792 Lp. Haites (Jam.). 1808-18 Jamirson, Pitter-fatter, 
to make a clattering noise by inconstant motion of the feet. 
1825 Brockett WV. C. Gloss., Pitter-patter, to beat in- 
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cessantly, like rain. 1891 S. C. Scrivener Our Fields & 
Citées 41 He had.. put on a clean collar over a pitter- 
pattering heart. | 

Pitth(e, Pitthie, pitthy, obs. ff. Piru, Pirny. 

Pitticite (pitissit). Avi, Also pittizite. 
[ad. Ger. petéizz? (Hausmann 1813), f. Gr. mira 
pitch + -1¢ + -ITE1,] Hydrous sulph-arsenate of iron 
having a vitreous or greasy lustre, occurring in 
yellowish or reddish-brown, red, and white reni- 
form masses. Also called pitchy tro ore. 

1826 Emmons J/iz. 220 Pittizite, see iron subsulphate. 
1850 Dana A/ix. (ed. 3) 453 Pitticite..occurs in old mines 
near Freiberg. 1866 Watts Dict. Chez, 1V. 661 Pitticite, 
Pittizite. 

Pittid, Pittine: sce Pirra. Pittie, obs. f. 
Petty a. Pittie-pattie: see Pit-a-pat. Pit- 
tier, obs. f. Primer. Pittikins: see PiTIKIns. 

Pitting (pi'tin), vé/.sd. [f. Pir v. + -1nc),] 
The action of the verb Prv, or the result of this. 

1, The action of putting into a pit, or of storing 
(vegetables, etc.) in pits. Also adérzd. 

1827 Stevart Planter's G. (1828) 468 All treat of both the 
Trenching and the Pitting method. 1886 Pad? Alalt G. 
14 May 3/2 The..unanimous Report of the Ensilage Com- 
inissioners in favour of the pitting of green crops instead of 
converting them into hay. 1898 MW estu:. Gaz. 14 Dec, 2/1 
‘Then can one watch the slow pitting of the potatoes. 

2. The action of setting cocks to fight, dogs to 
kill rats, etc., in a pit for sport. 

1973 Archvol. (1775) 111. 133 ‘Vhe pitting of them [cocks] 
. for the diversion and entertainment of an..was,as I take 
it, a Grecian contrivance. 1898 Daily News 7 May 10/3 
Rat pitting was a conmmon amusement. 

3. The digging of a pit or pits; also, the forma- 
tion of a pit by subsidence of the soil. 

1764 AZuseum Rust. 11. cvi. 357 This method of spreading 
the ashes is to he observed only in the case of pitting. 1805 
R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 1. 349 In very dry seasons, 
when the moisture of the earth is very low, the fire catches 
the soil below and causes what is called fitting. 1839 Ure 
Dict. Arts 965 No assurance of coal can be had without 
boring or pitting. 

4. The formation of pits or small depressions in 
a surface, as on the skin by small-pox, on metal 
by corrosion, etc.; marking with minnte hollow 
scars or spots; spec. in atk. the formation of 
a permanent impression in soft tissue by pressure ; 
in Bot. the formation of pits on the wall of a cell 
or vessel (Pit sé.19 c). Also concr. a series or mass 


of such depressions or spots. 

1665 Hooker Aficrogry. 181 All those pittings did almost 
vanish. 1694 Satmon Bate's Dispens. (1713) 692/1 To take 
away the Pittings or Marks of the Small Pox. 1835-6 
Lodd's Cycl. Anat. |. 512/1 The pitting which is seen on 
making pressure on the skin. 1879 Casself’s Techn. Educ. 
IV. 400/2 It appears to be necessary to treat mild steel more 
cautiously than iron, in order to prevent local corrosion, or 
‘pitting. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phauer. 117 
The walls of the cells .. are.. cellulose membranes, with 
ordinary simple pitting. 1894 Geol. Wag. Oct. 452 Slab.. 
showing rain-pittings. 

Pittious, obs. form of Pireous. 

Pittite! (pirteit). [See -1re1 1b.) An ad- 
herent of the English statesman William Pitt 
(1759-1806), or of his policy. Also attrié. 

1808 Moore /ntolerance iii, E’en thy Pittite heart Would 
burn. 1812 L. Hunt in Zxauinuer 25 May 321/1 The 
remains of the Pittite Cabinet. 1834 Macaucay 777 Misc. 
1860 II. 372 The haters of parliamentary reform called them- 
selves Pittites. 

So Pi'ttism, the policy of William Pitt. 

1809 Scott Let. to G. Ellis 3 Nov. in Lockhart, The large 
and sound party who profess Pittism. 1862 Fraser's Alag. 
July 45 The advantage of professing an orthodox ‘ Pittism’ 
and Protestantism, articles of great gain in 1827 and 1828 

Pittite 2 (piteit). [f Pir sé.t+-1Te1.] One 
who occupies a seat in the pit of a theatre. 

1841 C. Mackay Pop. Delnsions 1. 351 The pitites were 
fierce and many. [Refers tothe O. P.riots.] 1849 THacKERAY 
in Scribner's Mag. 1. 681/1 A kind of stupid intelligence 
that passes for..wit with the pittites. 1885 AZanch, Exam. 
4 May 5/3 The wrath of the pittites and the gods was 
appeased, 

‘ttle, v. Obs. exc. dial, Also 6 pitel. [var. of 
PIDDLE v.} 1. = PIDDLE v. 1. 

a1g68 AscHam Scholem. (Arb.) 121 To precise, to curious, 

in marking and piteling thus about the imitation of others. 
= JPG eh, A. 

1801 W. Tayior in Alonthly Afag. X11. 584 Prince Biri- 
binker..pittled orange-flower water, and let otr of roses. 

+ Pittle-pa‘ttle, vu Obs. xare—'. [Echoic. Cf. 
pilter-paller, pit-a-pal, pritile-prattle.) = PITTER- 
PATTER U. I. 

1549 Latimer 2nd Serm. bef. Edw. WI (Arb.) 49 We in 
our dedes (I feare ine to manye of vs) deny God to be God 
whatsoeuer we pittle pattle with our tonges. 

|| Pitto (pite). Forms: 7 poitou, § potoe, 
putto, 9 pito, pitto, pittu. [ad. Dahom. £f7?z.] 
The native name of a kind of beer, made in West 
Africa, from fermented maize or rice ; maize-beer. 

1670 ViLLAULT Guinea 168 A kind of small beer, which 
they call poitou. 1725 J. Housieun Guinea 53 Drinking 
palm-wine or poloe. 1737 J. ATKins Voy. Guinea 111 Beer 
brewed from Indian corn pretty much in use here called 
putto. 31882 Burton & Cameron 70 Gold Coast (1883) 1. x. 
293 Pitto, hopless beer, the pombe of the East Coast. 1905 
R. A. Freeman Gold. Pool 213 An old woman that bath 
drunk too much pittu. 


PITURI, 


Pittoid : see s.v. Pirra. 

Pittoresque, obs. form of PicruRESQUE. 

Pittosporaceous (pilpsporéi fas), 2. Bot. [See 
next and -acEous.] Of or pertaining to the natural 
order J%tlosporacex. 

Pittosporad (pitp’sporid). Bot, [Cf Arap.] 
A plant ot the N. O. P2ttosporacew, flowering trecs 
or shrubs occurring chiefly in Australasia, and also 
in Africa, Japan, etc., of which the typical genus 
is Pittosporium. 

1846 LinoLey Veg. Kingd. p. xiii, Epigynous Exogens.. 
Alhance .. Berberales .. (N.O.) Lrttosporacez, or Pitto- 
sporads. 

i Pittosporum (pitp’spérdm). Lot. [mod.L. 
(Banks 1788), {. Gr. mitra pitch + omdpus seed; 
from the resinous pulp enveloping the sceds.] 
The typical genus of the N.O. Pedtosporacex, ever- 
green shrubs orsmalltrees bearing white or yellowish 
flowers in terminal cymes or racemes: sce prec. 

1825 Greenhouse Cap. |. 244 Geraniums, Myrtles, Pitto- 
sporuins, Acacias, and the like. 1874 Selver's Haudbk. 
dl ustralia (1880) 275 Lhe native plum. .satinwood, pittospo- 
rum, and capivi. 

Pittows, obs. variant of Pirgous. 

+ Pitty, obs. form of Perry a. 

1598 Marston Pygnat. 64 But thus it is when pitty 
Priscians Will needs step vp to be Censorians. 

Pitty-pat, -patty: see Piv-a-par, 

Pituis, obs. variant of Pirgovs. 

|| Pituita (pitiz,aita). Pryszol. Also (after F.) 
7 pituit, 8 pituite. [L. piuita slime, phlegm, 
rheum ; F. frtuite (Paré ¢1575).] The secretion 
of the mucous membrane; phlegm, mucus. Also 


altrié, = PiTUITARY. 

1699 EveLyn Acetarta (1729) 134 Orach..allays the Pituit 
Humour. 1707 Frover Physic. Pulse-Watch 62 A Saliva, 
or thin Pituita. 1732 ArpuTHnot Audes of Diet 338 Vessels 
obstructed with a viscous Pituite. 1794 T. Tavcor tr. 
Plotinus 102 The pituita, or the bile, or the like disorders, 
1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex 

lience Pituital (pitiz‘ital) a. = Piruirary, 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex., Pituital. 

Pituitary (pitiaitari), @. Physiol. and Anal. 
[ad. L. pideertarius, {. piluita: see prec. So F. 
pituttaire.| Of, pertaining to, or secreting pituila 
or phlegm; mucous. 

Pituitary body, gland, t glandule, a small bilobed body 
of unknown function attached to the infundibulum at the 
base of the brain; originally supposed to secrete the mucus 
of the nose; also applied to structures connected with this. 

1615 CrookE Body of Alan 946 It containeth the Pituitary 
or Phlegmaticke Glandule. 1748 Hartiey Observ. Alan 1. 
ii. 180 That Part of the pituitary Membrane which invests 
the Cells of the Ossa sfongiosa. 1808 BarcLtay Muscular 
Afotions 511 Yo protect the olfactory nerves and pituitary 
membrane from the too great or too sudden changes with 
respect to heat, dryness, or cold. 1855 HoLpen /Zum, 
Osteol, (1878) 78 A deep depression. .termed tbe pituitary 
fossa, 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex, Pituitary fold, the two layers 
of dura mater which enclose the Pituitary body.  7é/d., 
Pituitary space, the space..in which the pituitary body 
appears. Pituttary steut, the Infundibulum, 

b. adsol. or as sé. (@) = pituitary membrane ; 
(4) = pituitary gland. 

1845 Sir W. Hasutton AZetaph. 1. App. 424 [The frontal 
sinuses] are lined with a membrane, a continuation of the 
pituitary. 1905 frit. Aled, Frul.25 Feb. 415 Atrophy of 
the pituitary might likewise be followed by obesity. 

+ Pituito'se,a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. pituitos-us, 
f. pituita: see above and -osEL] = next. 

1710 T. Futter Pharm, Extemp. 11 Crude and pituitose 
Juices. 1751 Stack tr. Alead’s Med. Precepts i. 63 The 
former..may be called tbe sanguineous apoplexy, the latter 
tbe pituitose. 

Pituitous (pitizites), a. [ad. L. pitzitaszs: 
see prec. and -ous: cf. F. petzcteux.] Of, per- 
taining to, consisting of, or of the nature of pituita 
or mucus; mucous; of diseases, etc.: Character- 


ized or caused by excess of mucus. 

1607 TorseLn, /our-/. Beasts (1658) 102 She emptieth her 
self of pituitous and flegmatique humors. 1710 ‘I. FULLER 
Pharm. Extemp. 42 Pituitous Affections of the Breast. 
1780 Buizarp in Phil. Trans. LXX. 240 A continuation of 
the pituitous membrane of the nose. 1800 Hurpis Fav. 
Village 70 Forth creeps the ling’ring snail ; a silvery line. . 
Marks his pituitous and slimy course. 1834 J. Fores 
Laennec’s Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 85 The mucous or pituitous 
catarrh, 1898 Ad/butt's Syst. Aled. V. 350. 

= PHLEGMATIC 1a and 2. 

1658 BAxTER Saving Faith xii. 88 My pituitous brain and 
languid spirits. 1707 Frover Physic. Pulse-Watch 63 The 
Pulse of these pituitous Tempers in general is small. 1836 
A. Watker Beauty in Woman 284 Montaigne, all of whose 
passions were so moderate.. was truly pituitous. 

Hence Pituitonsness. 

1727 Baitey vol. I, Piturtousness,. . phlegmatickness. 

Fituos, -uousie, etc., obs. variants of Pireous. 

+ Pituous, a. Obs. rare—'. Short for Pirui- 
touSa, Sot Pituorsity for *pzézztoszly, pituitous- 
ness. 

1612 WoopaL. Surg. Alate Wks. (1653) 197 Pituositie or 
slimy vomits. /éd. 20x In old persons the excrements are 
of a more pituos, slimy and bloodie substance. 


|| Pituri (pititiri). Also pitury, pitcher(r)y, 
-chiri, -churie, pidgery, pedgery, bedgery. 
[Native name.] The native name of an Australian 


PITURINE. 


shrtth, Dudboisia Hopwoodtt (N.O. Solanacex), the 
leaves and twigs of which are chewed by the 


natives as a narcotte. 

1853 /’roc. Roy. Sve. Van Diemen's Land Apr. (Morris) 
‘ Pitcherry ',a narcotic plant brought by King, the explorer, 
from the interior of Australia, where it is used by tbe natives 
to produce intoxication, 1883 F. M. Bawev Synopsis 
Queensland Flora 352 Pitury of the natives .. chewed 
by the natives as the white man does the tobacco, 1883 
G. W. Rusoen Atst. Austratia 1. ii. ror A shrub called 
pidgery by the natives. 1889 Lumuottz Cannibals (1890) 
49 Pituri is highly valued as a stimulant. 

tlence Pi'turine Chem. see quot. 1895). 

1890 Pall Mall G. 13 Sept. 7/1 The actions of nicotine 
and piturine are in every respect identical. 1895 Srd. Soc. 
Lex., Pitnrine,a volatile liquid alkaloid prepared from the 
leaves and branches of the Australian plant Prtus?. 

Pit-viper, -water, -work, etc.: see Pir! 14. 

Pity (piti), s4. Forms: a. 3-6 pite, pyte, 
4-§ pites, 5 pytze, 5-6 pytie, (-ye), 5-7 pitis, 
(5-6 -ye), 6- pity. 8. 4-5 pitte, 4-6 pytte, s-7 
pittie, (-ye), 6 pyttye, 6-7 pitty. y. 3-6 pete, 
4 petey, 4-6 -ty.e, 5-6 -tie. See also Pirry. 
[ME. pete a. OF. petet (11the.), piles, Pile’, pitié 
(12th c.), mod.F. pitié, ad. L. pietds, pictatem 
Prery. The Fr. pt7é was the popular phonetic repr. 
of pietilem; pieté a clerical adaptation of pretds, 
and fiéé app. a semt-popttlar intermediate form. 

The sense of L. pietis ‘piety’, was in late L, extended 
So as to include ‘compassion, pity’, and it was in this sense 
that the word first appears in OF, in its two forms Artie 
and fieté. Gradually these forms were differentiated, so 
that siete, which more closely represented the L. forin, was 
used in the orig. L. sense, while J7t7é retained the extended 
sense. In ME. both fife and fpiete are found first in the 
sens: ‘compassion’, subsequently both are found also in the 
sense ‘piety’; the differentiation of forms and senses was 
here scarcely completed by 1600.] 

L +1. The quality of being pitiful ; the dtsposi- 
tion to mercy or compassion; clemency, mcrcy, 
inildness, tenderness. Os. (or merged tn next.) 

a 1225 Ancr, RX. 368 Deuocion, reoufulnesse, nierci, pite of 
heorte. a1300 Assump, Virg. (Camb. MS.) 169 Sune, ba 
art ful of pite. ¢ 1368 Cuaucer (¢2¢/e) Compleynte to Pite. 
©1375 Se. Ley. Saints ti. (Paxlus) 1026 For pure pytte & 
loy pai gret. 1474 Caxton Chesse ul. v, Pyte is uo thyny 
ellis but a right grete wylle of a debonary herte for to helpe 
alle nen, 1483 Cath. Angl, 282/1 Fulle of Pytie, Anseanns, 
1601 3. Jonson /’oefaster i. it. 293 A little proud but full of 
pittie. 1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 262 Let thy pitie 
moue thee to make intercession for vs. 

2. A feeling or emotion of tenderness aroused by 
the sitfferinz, distress, or misfortune of another, 
and prompting a desire for its relief; compasston, 
sympathy. Formerly sometimes with pl. in rcfer- 


ence to a number of pcrsons. 

exz90 5S. Eng. Leg. 1. 263/33 Pare mite ech man deol 
i-seo, ho-so of pite coufe. «@ 1300 Cursor JM. 3976 Wit-outen 
pite he wald him sla. .¢ 1386 Cuaucer A’ut.'s 7. 903 Ffor 
pitee renneth soone in gentil herte. ¢1xqzrz Hoccreve D: 
Reg. Princ. 2997 Pitee..is..To help him pat men sen in 
meschif smert. 1567 Satir. Poems Reform. iv. 97 Quhiat 
hairt so hard for petie will not bleid? 1625 DB. Jonson 
Volpone . v, The sight will rather mooue your pitties, 
Then indignation. 165: Honses Leviat/. 1. vi. 27 Griefe, 
for the Calsumity of another, is Pitty 1753 A. Mureny 
Gray's funn Frnd, No. 63 We melt in Pity of his Fate, 1897 
Crasne Par. Reg. in. 438 ‘Vhe still tears, stealing down 
that furrrow'd cheek, Spoke pity, plainer than the tongue 
can speak. 1850 Tennyson /ve J/ea, Ixiti, Pity for a horse 
o’er-driven. 

b. Pltr. Zo have or take pity [¥. avoir pitté, 
prendre pitié (12th c.)]: prop., to conccive or feel 
pity ; usually, to show or excrcise pity, to be merci- 
ful or compassionate. Const. tof (obs.), ov, efor. 

¢1z90 S. Any. Leg. 1. 170/2241 Pe pope hacdde ful grete 
pite. 1303 R. Brunse f/andl. Synne 2274, Y pray pe, pat 
pou haue on me pyte. 1399 Lancu. Kick. Redzles Prol. 23, 
I had pete of his passton pat prince was of Walis. ¢ 1470 
Henay Wallace 1x. 944 Wallace tharoff in hart had gret 
pyte. 1535 Coverpate Jod xix. 21 Ilaue pite vpon me, 
haue pite vpon me (o ye my frendes). 1611 Biste Prov. 
xix, 17 Me that hath pity upon the poor lendcth unto the 
Lord. 1841 Lane Arad, .Vis. 1. 112 Have pity on me then. 

1390 Gowrr Conf. HI. 247 When that the lordes hadde 
sein Hou wofully he was besien, Thei token Pite of his grief. 
léid. 200, 1600 in Shaks. C. Praise 38, 1am to entreat you 
that you will take pittie of mee. 1709 ATTERBURY Seruz., 
Luke x. 32 (1726) 11. 241 Yake Pity upon Them, who cannot 
take Pity upon themselves. 1837 Hatta //ist. Lit, 1. iv. 
(1855) I 304 note, Which leads me to take pity on paper, 
or rather on myself. 

e Inexclamatory phrases of adjnration, entreaty, 
ete.: tfor pily (obs.; cf. for shame!); for pity's 
sake (cf. for goodness’ sake, for mercy’s sake). 

1484 Caxton Madbles of Avsop i, xix, Helas for god & for 
pyte I pray yow that ye wylle hyde me within your racke. 
1529 Latimer ist Serut. on Card (1886) 27 Alas, for pity ! 
the Rhodes are won and overcome hy these false Turks. 
1593 Drayton édéva lii, Rebate thy spleen, if but for pities 
sake! 1610 Suaks. Tef, 1. ii. 132 Alack, for pitty. 1650 
B. Discollimininm 41, l except my speciall Friends, for pity- 
sake. 1771 P, Parsons Vewwmarket 1. 36 Suffer me..1o beg 
your opinion—but for pity’s sake..let it be compassionate. 
Mod. For pity’s sake, do be quiet ! 

3. éransf. A ground or canse for pity ; a subject 
of condolence, or (more usually) simply of regret ; 
a regrettable fact or ctrcumstancc; a thing to be 
sorry for: in phrases, + pely (22) zs, eas, were (obs.) ; 
tt ts, was, would be (a) pity; the more (1s) the pity, 


923 


@ thousand pities, a great pity, ete. 


without a. 

¢€1369 Cuaucer Dethe Blauuche 1266 Pitee were I shulde 
sterve Syth that I wilned noon harme. a 1440 Str Eglam., 
36 Above alle erthely thyngesschelovyd him mare,..So dud 
he hur.. That was the more pete. ¢ 1440 Generydes 33 Gret 
pite that she..Shuld sette hyr wurchippe. ¢1q470 Henry 
Wallace \. 107 Full gret slauchtyr, at pitte was tose. 1470- 
85 MaLory Arthur 1, xxii. 68 It were grete pyte to lese 
Gryflet. /éd. 1. xvi. 94 Grete pyte it was of his hurte. 1526 
TINDALE Acts xxii. 22 A waye with socbe a felowe from the 
erth! Yt is pitie thet heshulde live. 1542 1n Parker Dow. 
Archit. Il. 200 The towneshipp of Kylham. hath in yt 
nether tower or barmekin nor other fortresse whiche ys greatt 
petye. 1588 J. Upatt Demonstr. Discipl. (Arb.) 48 It is 
a pitie to see howe farre the office of a bishop is degenerated 
from. 1593 Suaxs. 3 Afen. VJ, W. i. 22, I, and ’twere pittie, 
to sunder them, That youke so well together. 1625 Burces 
Pers. Tithes 67 \t is a thousand pitties they should want 
blowes who will doe nothing without them. 17:9 Dr For 
Crusoe (1840) LI. tit. 55 It is a great pity we should not be.. 
friends. 1746 H. Wacroce Let. to H. S. Conway 24 Oct., 
What a pity it is I was not born in the golden age of Louis 
the Fourteenth. 1853 Trencu Provcrés 140 Lessons which it 
would be an infinite pity to lose. 1880 L. Steruen /‘ofc ii. 
go It would be a pity to alter it. 1890 SJectator 1 Nov. 
582/1 More’s the pity that we cannot adopt something like 
the Swiss Referendum. 

b. Idiomatically with of (= tn relation to, in 
respect of, about), Os. or arch. 

a1450 Ant, cle ta Tour (1868) 53 Men ol these maners 
there be now a dayes to mani, of the whiche it is the move 
pitee. 1548 Upatt, etc. rast. Par, Acts 83b, Al the 
lewes..with great clamour cried, that it was pilie of his life 
[=that he should live: see Acts xxii. 22]. 1698 CHAPMAN 
Blinde Begger Wks. 1873 |. 38 Twas pittie of his nose, for 
he would have beene a fine manels. 1603 SHaks. J/eas. for 
AL, u.iti. 42 Jd Must die tomorrow?.. Pro, Tis pity of him, 
1604 —- O¢h. iv. i 206 But yet the pitty of it, Iago! 1855 
Macautay //ist. Eng. xv. 111. 586 They were insensible to 
praise and blame. ..And yet it was pity of them: for they 
were physically the finest race of men in the world. 

+4. a. A condition calling for ptty; pitiable 
state; sad fate. Olds. 

@ 1400-50 Alexandr 729* Pus plenys pis prouud knyght 
be pyte of hys fader. c1g00 Destr. Troy 685 The pelie & 
the playnt was pyn for to here! /é¢d¢. 11938 Kyng Priam 
the pite persayuit onone. 1627-77 Fertnam Xesolves 1. 
xxxvii, 62 In a man deformed, and rarely qualified. .his 
virtues. .be, as it were, things set off with nore glory, by the 
pitty and defect of the other. 

+b. An object of pity. Obs. rare. 

1712 ApoIson Sfect. Nv. 305 » 3 The Statesmen who have 
appeared in the Nation of late Years, have..rendered it 
either the Pity or Contempt of its Neighbours. 

+5. Grief for onc’s own wrong-doing ; remorse, 


repentance. Zo have pity, to repent. Ods. 

1483 Caxton G, te fa four 1ij, We ought to. -haue pyte 
and be shamefull of that that we haue done. 1591 Trond. 
Raigne K. John (1611) 58 They ..knocke thy conscience, 
mouing pitie there. 

+IL 6. = Piety (in its current senses). Ods. 

(The primary sense of L. pvefas, but in Eng, later than 
senses 1 and 2,and at length superseded by féey.) 

1340 Ayend. 222 He ne zenejep]} nazt..uor pite him stereb 
bet to done. ¢1380 Wyetw Sef IVs, III. 193 pat pat 
bicomeb wyminen bihetynge pite, bi goode werkis. 1382 — 
2 et. iii. 11 To be in holy lyuyngis and pitees [Z. pie- 
tatibus], ¢1430 Lio. Jéfn, Pocus (Percy Soc.) 9 God the 
endew withe a croune of glory ; And withe septre of clennes 
and pitee. 1483 Cath. Angel. 282/1 A Pytye, pielas; eusebiu. 

iba pec —stE ty e3)b. Obs: 

[1423 Rolls of Parts. 1V. 229, 1 Vabulet, ovec 1 Pite, & x 
autre ymage de Nostre Dame.} 1489 17d R. Partrich 
thelder off Sudbury 8 Dec. (P.C.C., 1 Dogett), A Crucifix of 
the pitie of our lorde. 1522 Zest. £Llor. (Surtees) VI. 20 
For the anorment and light of our ladie of pitie in the said 
churche. 1687 A. Loveut tr. Thevenot’s Trav 1. 190 You 
come to the Chappel of our Lady of Pity, which is under 
the Mount Calvary. 

III. 7. Comb, (from scnsc 2), as pity-beggiug, 
-bound, -movinug, -proof, -worthy adjs. 

1592 d rdenof Feversham (1897) 1.1. 41 What pity-moving 
words, what decp-fetched sighs. 1593 Suaks. Lucr. 561 
Her pittie-pleading eyes are sadlie fixed In the remorselesse 
wrinckles of his face. 1649 Jer. Tavior Ge. Rei 1 
Sect. vi. 82 The weeping eyes, and pitty-begging looks of 
those Mothers, 1747 A/em. Nutrebian Crt. 11. go In the 
most subniissive and pity-moving terms. 1809 CAMPBELL 
Gert. Wyont 1. xi, The pity-proflered cup. 1884 Longi. 
Mag. 380 He was not altogether pity-proof. 

Pity (pitti), v. [f. prec. sb., prob. after OF. 
piteer, pitier, \. pitoyer.] 

1. trans. To feel pity for; to compassionate, 
commiserate, be sorry for. (In mod. usc sometimes 
implying slight contempt for a person on account 
of some intellectual or moral inferiority attributed 
tohim. Cf. Pitirut 4, Pityinc.) 

1529 More Suppl. Soulys Wks. 337/2 Whoso pittieth net 
vs, whom can he pittie? 1593 Suaks. Avch. //, .i. 236 No 
good at all that I can do for him, Vnlesse you call it good to 

itie him. 61x Visre /’s. ciii, 13 Like as a father pitieth 

is children, so the Lord pitieth them that feare him. 1653 
Hotcrort Procopins, Persian Wars u. 41 Megas, Bishop 
of Berrhoea .. besought hiin to pitty men who never offended 
him, nor were in case to resist him. 1754 RicHARDSON 
Grandison IV, vit. 53, | can pity others, or I should not 
deserve pity myself. 1838 Lyrton Adice 1. x, Am I not to be 
pitied? 1875 Jowrtt Plato (cdl. 2) V. 75 He who is unjust 
is to be pitied in any case. Zod. I pity you if you can't 
understand a plain statement like that. 

+ 2. To move to pity, excite the compassion of; 
to grieve. Usnally impersonal, i.e. with subject 
clause (mostly z/.) introduced by #4. Ods. 


In early use 


PIVOT. 


isis in Archwologia XLVII. 304 It wold petye ony 
mannys hert to here the shrykes and cryes. 1535 Cover- 
Dace Ps. cifi]. 14 ‘hy seruauntes haue a loue to hir stones, 
and it pitieth then to se her in the dust. ¢ 1616 S. Warp 
Coal from Altar (1627) 30 It pitieth me for Laodicea that 
lost so much cost. 1666 Perys Diary 20 July, Old Mr. 
Hawly, whose condition pities me. 1737 WH1STON Josephus, 
/Tist. vi. viii. § 4 It would pity one’s heart to observe the 
change. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) I. 62 He 
would have pitied every body, for he had no clothes, nor 
daddy nor mammy at all. 1835 Matryat Jac. Farthf 1. 
171 ‘The poor creatures .. slipped about in a way that it 
pitied you to see them, . 

73. intr. (or fraus. with znf. or 057. cl.) To be 
moved to ptty; to be sorry, grieve. Ods. 

1549 Coveroat.e, etc. ras. Par. Gal. 14, 1 pitie to see 
you go from suche good beginnynges. 1579 Lyty Eupihnes 
(Arb) 36 At the one he greatly pitied, at the other he 
Teloysed. 1667 Mutton /’, £. x. 211 Pittying how they 
stood Before him naked to the aire. 1670 C. GATAKER in 
Gataker's Antid, Errour To Rar. B, The love of ‘lruth, 
which he pitied to see.. opposed by Old Adversaries. 

4, trans. ‘To grteve for, regret. Ods. or arch, 

1655 Woop Live 22 July (O.H.S.) I. 209 Proctor died... 
he was much admired at the meetings, and exceedingly 
pittied by all the faculty for his loss. 1851 [see Prep). 

Pitying (pittijin), Apa. [f. bivy v. + -1nc 2.) 
That pities ; that feels, shows, or expresses pity ; 
compassionate. In mod. use sometimes, Feeling 
or expressing slight contempt (cf. PITIFUL 4). 

1650 Huspert 17rtl Formatity 137 Vheir tears.. pierce the 
hearts of their pittying neighbors. 1709 Watts //yien, 
*Pling'd in a entph of dark despair’, With pitying eyes 
the Prince of Grace Beheld our helpless grief. 1848 Mus. 
Cariyte Lets. IL. 34 If Thad not felt a pitying interest in 
the man. 1874 L. Steven (fours in Library (1892) II. i. 
26 Generally dismissed with a pitying shrug of the shoulders. 

Tlence Pityingly adv., in a pitying manner; 
in pity. 

1847 in Wesster, 1861 Geo. Euiot Silas i. vi, Mr. 
Macey..smiled pityingly, in answer to the landlord's appeal. 
1861 WuvteE Metvitte Good for Nothing 1. 231 Looking 
kindly and pityingly in his face. 

Pityline (pitiloin), ¢« Ornith. [f. mod.L. 
Pityliuw, {. Pitylus, ad, Gr. mirvdos plash, beat- 
ing.] Of or pertaining to the Pity/inew, a sub- 
famtly of Zauagride, the fringilline tanagers of 
the Neotropical arca, having a thick pointed beak 
and rather short wings, typified by the genus 
Pitylus, 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

|| Pityocampa. Also 7 pityoeampe, -pie. 
[L., ad. Gr. mervoxaprn, f. mits, mrvo- pine-tree + 
xapnn caterpillar.) The larva of the Pine Pro- 
cession moth (Crelhocantpa pityocampa),. 

1608 TorseLt Serpents (1658) 666 ‘The most venomous is 
that which is called Pityocam/pe, whose biting is poyson, 
/bid., V\pian..esteemeth the giver of any Pityocampie in 
drink or otherwise to any one, to be doomed a murtherer, 
1706 PuiLuirs, Pisyocampa,a Worm breeding in the Pine- 
tree, the biting of which is venomous. 1815 Kiruv & Sp. 
Entomol, iv. (1818) 1, 131 Of this nature also is the famous 
Pityocampa cf the ancients, the moth of the fir. 

| Pityriasis (pitireiasis), [mod.L., a. Gr. 
netipiaats scurf (Galen), f. miripoy bran.] 

1. fath. A condition of the skin characterized by 
the formation and falling off of irregular patches 
of small bran-like scales, without inflammation ; 
the (dtseased) formation of dandruff or scturf. 

1693 Blancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Pityriasis, vid. Fur- 
Jurratio. 1706 Puu.wiys, Pityriasis, the falling of Dandriff 
or Scurf from the Head. 1818-20 E, THompson Cult x's 
WVosotl. Method. (ed. 3) 323 In the slighter forms of Pityriasis, 
the cuticle alone... appears to be in a morbid condition. 
1864 W. T. Fox Skin Dis. 36 Pityriasis is a purely epithelial 
disease (except in the rare form P. rubra). ; 

2. Orutth. A genus of birds of the family Cor- 
vide, inhabiting Borneo and Sumatra, containing 
one species ?. gymuocephalus. So called from the 
scales with which the naked head is covered. 

1893 Newton Dict, Birds 362 There seem to be only four 
unquestionable peculiar genera [in Borneo] Petyriasis, a 
singular form generally referred to the Laniid.e, Schwvanerta 
belonging to Muscicapide, [etc.], 

Pityroid (pitiroid), 2. raze. 
bran + -o1p: cf. Gr. mrupaéns bran-like.] 
bling bran; bran-like. 

1846 in Smart; and in later Dicts. 

Piuish(e, -isshe, obs. forms of PEEVISH. 

+ Piu'ma. Oés. (Sce quot.) 

1858 Simmonvs Dict. Trade, Piuma, the name given to 
a new and mixed fabric of light texture, used for gentle. 
men's coats. ’ 

Pivot (pivot), 54. Also 7 pivat, 8 pevot, 
pevet(t. [a.F. pivot (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) 
pivot, hinge. Origin obscure. Cf. mod. Prov. p70 
a pointed thing (?), It. prviolo, prvolo wooden peg 
or pin, dibble, penis, etc., perhaps related to It. 
piva pipe.] 

1. A short shaft or pin, usually of metal and 
pointed, forming the fulcrum and centre on which 
something turns or oscillates; as the pin of a 
hinge, the end of an axle or spindle, or the arbor 
on which the hands of a timepiece turn; a pintle, 
gudgeon. : 

1611 Coter., Pivot, the piuot, or (as some call it) the 
‘Tampin of a gate, or great doore. 1685 Povte Eng. Votion 
Nat. 305 The excited Magnetick Needle, and the Box that 


[f. Gr. mirup-ov 
Resem- 


PIVOT. 


holds It, are duly pois'd by Means of a competent numher 
of opposite Pivats. 1704 J. Harnis Lex. Jechn. I, /’evetts, 
are the Ends of the Spindle of any Wheel in a Watch; and 
the Holes into which they run, are called Pevett-holes. 
1763 Phil. Jrans. LI. 143 ‘The gudgeons, or pevets, in 
large engines, are seldom turned true. 1805 I3rewstER in 
Ferguson's Lect. 1. 82 note, The extremities of an axle or 
spindle,. .are called gudgeons when the wheels are large, and 
pivots in small pieces of machinery. 1872 Mivart “Jem. 
Anat. 31 The atlas vertebra is formed to turn on the 
odontoid process of the axis as on a pivot. 
t+ b. A dowel or toggle. Obs. rare. 

1730 A. Gorpon Jaffer's Aimphith. 213 The Stones .. are 
. clasped at the ‘Top of the Arches with Pivots or Nails. 

2. Af’. The officer or man on whom a body of 
troops wheels; also that flank by which the align- 
ment or dressing is corrected. /2xed pivot, movable 
pivot: see quot. 1832. 

1796 lnsir. & Reg. Cavalry (1813) 37 When the squadron 
has wheeled to a flank by divisions.—If to the right. then 
the left officer is on the pivot of the rear division, and the 
right officer shifts to the pivot of the front division. 1832 
Regul, Lastr. Cavalry 1. 47 Pivot, the outward man on 
that flank of a Squadron or smaller body upon which that 
body turns in wheeling... #7xed Pivot, is when the flank 
man during a wheel turns upon his own ground. Aloveabée 
Pivot, is when the flank man during a wheel describes a 
portion of acircle. 1859 F. A. Grirr:tus Ariil. Alan. (1862) 
141 A battery can. .change front on a moveable pivot by a 
simple wheel. 1860 lol. Cav. A/ovent. in blackw. Alag. 
Mar. 371/1 ‘ When Right is in front, Left is the Pivot.’ ‘his 
is the first thing taught to the Cornet. 

3. fig. Yhat on which anything turns; a cardinal 
or central point. 

1813 Examiner 17 May 312/2 His Majesty .. waited the 
monient.., to put in motion..his army.., make a pivot on 
Leipzic. 1818 Coseett /’o/. Reg. XX XIII. 594 The paper- 
money is the pivot, on which their all turns. 1878 Simpson 
Sch, Shaks. |, 122 Those questions of right which between 
Christians would be the chief pivots of the decision. 1888 

3RYCE Amer. Commw. V1. xliv. 151 In all States, the Gover- 
nor,.may at any moment become the pivot on whose action 
public order turns. 

b. spec. A device in Japanesc poetry : see quots., 
and cf. pzllow-word s. v. PiLLOW sd, 6. 

1877 B. H. Cuambereain in Trans. Astat. Soc. Japan V. 
86 A more complicated species of pun, occurring when a 
word with two meanings is used only once as a sort of pivot 
on which two wheels tnrn. In this case, the first part of the 
poetical phrase has no logical end, and the latter part no 
logical beginning. ..An example of what might be termed 
pivot-puns. 1880 — Class. Poetry Japanese Introd, 4 The 
‘ Pivot’ is a more complicated device, and one which, in any 
European language, wonld be not only insupportable, but 
impossible, resting, as it does, on a most peculiar kind of 
Jeu de mots. 

+4. Gardening. (See quot., and cf. Pivot z. 3.) 

1725 Braptry Fam. Dict. s.v. Tree, If the lower or 
bottom part of the Stein be. .thicker than all the rest, it ought 
ever to preserve it self in that State; hut if. .it continues 
smaller than some part a little above it, from whence in 
effect some fine Roots proceed; then..you mnst entirely 
cut off this smaller Part, with all its Appurtenances: Many 
Gardiners call it Pivot, and those Roots must only be pre- 
serv'd that proceed from the fortunate Part. 

+5. The nipple of a percussion-lock. Oés. 

1835 Encyc/. Brit. (ed. 7) XJ. 39/1 The next peculiarity of 
the ordinary detonating lock is the pivot or nipple. 1836 T. 
Osxiricn Oakletgh Shooting Code 18 The pivot is the 
nipple or cone of iron screwed into the breach, and on which 
the copper cap is placed. 

6. attrih. and Comb, a. appositive or adj. That 
is the pivot on which something turns or depends ; 


cardinal ; pivotal. 

1861 E. Garsett Boyle Lect. 247 Heathenism fixed itself 
upon these pivot qualities of the heart. 1875 Poste Gaius 
1, Introd. (ed. 2) 2 Some of the pivot terms and most per- 
vading conceptions. 

b. Comé., as pivot-file (FILE $6.1), -gauge, -hole, 
-lathe, -fin, -potnt, -polisher; (in sense 2) pivot 
file (Five sb.%), flank, leader, man, manauvre, 
officer, ship; pivot-bolt, a central pintle about 
which a pivot-gun oscillates horizontally; pivot- 
bridge, 2 swing bridge pivoted on a central pier; 
pivot-broach, pivot-drill, watchmakers’ tools; 
pivot-frame, a frame turning on a pivot, so that 
the gun it carries may be pointed in any direction ; 
pivot-gearing, gearing for allowing the axis of 
a driving wheel to be shifted, so as to com- 
municate power in various directions; pivot-gun 
(see quots.); pivot-joint 4zaé., a joint in which 
the articular movement is that of a pivot; pivot- 
pricker, a slender pointed instrument for clearing 
the nipple of a percussion-lock; pivot-pun (see 
3b); pivot-span, that span of a bridge which 
turns or opens on a pivot; pivot-tooth (see quot. 
1875); pivot-transom, the front member of thc 
chassis of a casemate gun; pivot-wrench, a small 
turning tool for securing or loosening the nipple of 
a percussion-lock to and from the barrel; now 
called s7¢pple or cone-wrench. 

1875 Knicut Dict. Afech., *Pivot-holt. bid, 1721/2 A 
“pivot-bridge of the New Vork Central Railway on the 
Linville principle. /df., *Prvot-broach, a. .tool for opening 
the pivot-holes of watches. 1833 Negud. [nstr. Cavalry 1. 
38 The “pivot files..face to the left. 1884 F. J. Barren 
Watch & Clockm. 199 Pivot File. .[is} a file used for forming 
pivots. 1833 Reoul, /nstr. Cavalry 1. 38 They resume their 


places on the *pivot flank. 1858 Greener Gunnery 131 The 
piece..is mounted pon acatriage.. which embraces a “pivot 
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frame and recoil slide. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch & Clockm, | 
199 ‘Pivot Gauge,..a steel plate with tapered slit used for | 
measuring pivols. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, * Pivot- 
gun, a piece of ordnance turning freely on a pivot, to alter 
the direction. 1859 F.A.Grirritus Ariel. A7an. (1862) 150 
Markers mark for the pivot guns of half batteries. 1704 
*Pivot-hole [see sense 1]. 1872 Huxtrv /’hys. vii. 171 The 
second kind of *pivot-joint Is seen in the forearm, 1881 
Mivart Cat 122. 1796 /ustr. & Reg. Cavalry (1813) 17 
The *pivot leader..will begin in his own person to circle 
behind the line froin the old, so as to enter the new direction 
twenty or thirty yards from the point of intersection. a 1814 
Maneuvring ui in New Brit. Theatre 11. 101 Ever since 
..you have been our lady’s *pivot-man: every thing turns 
on you. 1847 /nfantry Alan. (1854) 15 Vhose nearest the 
pivot man inaking their steps extremely small. 1796 /astr. 
& Reg. Cavalry (1813) 43 In movements in column, the 
*pivot officers. .are answerable for covering, and for proper 
wheeling distances. 1884 A/i/. Engineering (ed. 3) I. 1. 58 
A plate round the point or thin end, with a hole for the 
*pivot pin. 1836 T. OakveicH Oakleigh Shooting Code 106 
Articles necessary to the gronse-shooter’s equipment.. ; 
fowling-piece, in case or bag; two extra pivots; a “*pivot- 
pricker; pivot-wrench. 1867 SmytH Sailor's Word-bk., 
*Pivot-shtp, in certain fleet evolutions, the sternmost ship 
remains stationary, as a pivot on which the other vessels are 
to form the line anew. 1872 L. P. MerrpitH Teeth (1878) 
138 The six front roots above and below. .are the only ones 
upon which it is advisable to ingraft *pivot teeth. 1875 
Knicut Dict. Afech., Pivot-tooth,..an artificia] crown 
attached to the root of a natural tooth by a dowel-pin of 
wood or metal occupying the nerve-canal. /é:d. 1721/2 A 
traversing platform passing through the “pivot transom and 
the front sleeper of the platform. 1836 *Pivot-wrench [see 
pivot-pricker| 

Pivot, v. [a. F. pévoter, f. pivot: see prec.] 

Ll. ¢rans. To furnish with, mount on, or attach by 
means of, a pivot or pivots. (Chiefly in passive.) 

1855 Hype CrarKke Dict. 2902/2 Pivot, place on a pivot. 
1859 Sir E. J. Ruep SArtpburld. xx. 454 ‘10 have the model 
pivoted at the ends, 1879 G. Prescorr Sf. 7elephoue p. ii, 
An electro-magnetic telegraph. .the armature of which was 
pivoted so as to vibrate between its poles. 1882 Nares 
Seamanship (ed. 6) 192 If yards were pivoted in the centre 
of the mast. 

b, fig.: 

a pivot to.) 

1851 /'vaser's Mag. XLIV. 472 There is not a man., whose 
moral and mental centre of gravity more firmly pivot the 
violent oscillations and gyrations of his ‘ passionate ' energy. 
1878 R. H. Hutron Scott x. 101 Scott's romances .. are 
pivoted on public ratber than mere private interests. 

2. intr. To turn as ona pivot; to hinge; 
in military manceuvres, to swing round a point as 


centre. Chiefly fg. 

1841 Lever C. O' ji/al/ey xc, The 7th took up their ground 
at Frenada pivoting upon the rst Division. 1872 H. W. 
Beecuer in Chr. World Pulpit 11. 250 You know that 
Christ’s ministry was pivoting upon Capernaum. 1883 
Houme Lee Loving & Serving 1). ix. 154 ‘No’, said the 
clergyman, and pivoted on his heel. 1892 Piclorial World 
11 June 52/1 The entire question pivots on Ulster. 

3. Gardening. (See quot., and cf. Pivot sd. 4.) 

1895 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v., In Bot., a main root which grows 
vertically downwards is spoken of as ‘ pivoting ’ (Littré). 

Hence Pi-voted /f/. a., Pi'voting vi/ sh. and 


ppl.a. 

1855 Hype Crarke Dict. 292/2 Pivoting, pivotwork... 
Pivoted, a. 1870 Daily News 27 July 5 Vhis bridge is built 
in three portions, the centre resting upon four piers, and a 
pivotted portion of either end of about thirty pada length. 
1875 Dental Cosmos XVII, 511, 1 removed the pivoted root 
{of a tooth), which was covered by a tumid and dark purple 
gum. 188 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 244 The. .frames carry 
pivoted screw nuts. 1888 Padi AZali G. 16 May 9/1 The 
eye of the bracket which receives the pivoting pin. 


Pivotal (pi-vatal), a. [f. Pivot sé.+-au.] Of, 
pertaining to, of the nature of, or constituting a 
pivot; being that on which anything turns or 


depends; central, cardinal, vital. 

1844 Mary Hennett Social Syst. 198 It is..the fatal 
characteristic of civilized industry..to have for pivotal 
motive nothing hut the fear of death from hunger. 1875 
Wuitney Life Lang. ii. 16 About this pivotal fact all the 
other matters involved fall into position as..auxiliary. 1888 
Bryce Amer. Commu. 1. 1. xxvi. 397 1t. .makes the issue of 
the election turn on the voting in certain ‘ pivotal’ States. 

Hence Pi'votally adv., in a pivotal manner ; as 


on a pivot, 7 

1887 Scz. Amer. 12 Feb. 98 The stanchion is pivotally held 
between the floor .. and any stationary upper beam by two 
bolts. 

|| Piwarrie (piwo'rl). Forms: 8 piworree, 9 
-ie; piwaree, -i; -warry, -i, -ie; paiwari. 
[Carib of Guiana.] An intoxicating beverage 
prepared from cassava, used by the natives of | 
tropical America. Also aftr?b., as piwarzte- 
drinking, -feast, -trough. 

{1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blancs Trav. 401 They have 
a drink of the root Cavain, which the Carmels call Piroa.] 
1769 E. Bancrort Guiava 278 The piworree is made from 
the hread of Cassava or Manioc. 1866 Yreas. Bot. s.v. 
Manihot, Another of the products of Cassava is an intoxi- 
cating beverage called Piwarrie...It is made by the women, 
who chew Cassava cakes and throw the masticated material 
into a wooden bowl, where itis allowed to ferment for some 
days, and [is] then boiled. 1880 Bretr Leg. §& Atyths | 
Guiana 102 A large canoe is brought on shore And with | 
paiwari running o’er. 

Pix (piks). Obs. exc. dial. [app. syncopated 
from ME. pihets, picas, pykes, Pickax.] A pick. 

1708 Brit. Apollo No, 46. 1/2 A Puncture with a Pix. 1821» 
Crare Vrll. Minstr. 1. 116 Which the sandman's delving } 


cf. prec. 3. (In quot. 1851, to serve as 


PIZZICATO. 


spade And the pitman’s pix have made. 1851 T. STERNBERG 
Dial. & kolklore Northampt., Pix, Pick, a pick-axe. 

Pix, Pixis: see Pyx, Pyxis. 

+ Pixwex, var. f. Pax-wax. Cf. frx-fax, etc. 

1548-77 Vicarv Anat. vi. (1888) 46 There be three maner 
of fleshes in the necke: the first is called Pix wex or Seruisis. 

Pixy, pixie (piksi). Also dza/. pisky, -ie. 
pisgy, etc. : see Eng. Dial. Dict. [Origin obscure.] 
In local folk-lorec a name for a supposed super- 
natural being akin toa fairy. Also ¢ransf. 

(In popular use in the s. w. of England from Cornwall to 
Wiltshire and Dorset. A meadow on the Thames above 
Oxford is namedon the Ordnance Map /’ixey Afead. Used by 
Scott in The Pirate, quot. 1822 (whence inserted by Jamie- 
son and in subseq. glossaries) as a Shetland word, but no 
local evidence has been found there either for fixie or ni xie. 
Rietz has a Swed. dial. pysk, pyske, ‘small fairy, dwarf’, cf. 
Norw. fjusk ‘a little insignificant person’; but, with the 
disappearance of the supposed Shetland use, it is difficult to 
see how this could be connected with the s. w. Eng. word.) 

¢ 1630 T. Westcotr Devon. (1845) 433, I shall.. be thought 
to lead you in a pixy:path by telling an old tale. 1659 [see 
Pixy-tep). 1746 Lxsoor Scolding (E, D.S.) 130 Tell me 
o’ tha Rexbush, ye teeheeing Pixy. 1793 CoLenipcEe Songs 
of Pixies i, Whom the untaught Shepherds call Pixies in 
their madrigal, Fancy's children, here we dwell. 18zzScotT 
Ptrate xxiii, lf a pixie, seek thy ring; If a nixie, seek thy 
spring. 1836 Mrs. Bray Jamar & Tazy (1879) 1.x. 163 The 
pixies are certainly a distinct race from the fairies, .. [they] 
will invariably tell you, if you ask them what pixies really 
may be, that these native spirits are the souls of infants, 
who were so unhappy as to die before they had received the 
Christian rite of baptism. 1837 Howitt Rur. Life vi. vii. 
(1862) 478 The Pixies may possibly still haunt those caves 
and dens in Devonshire where Coleridge..saw them. 1891 
*Q.’ [Coucn] Woughts § Crosses 175 In this corner of the 
land where (they say) the piskies still keep. 

b. attrib, and Comb. (chiefly /oca/), as pixy 
glove, the thistle; pixy-path, a path by which 
those who follow it are bewildered and lost; pixy- 
pear, (a) the haw; (64) the hip of the wild rose 
(Britten & Holl.): pixy puff, various species of 
puff-ball, Lycoperdon, as L. gigantenm and Bovisia; 
pixy-ridden a., plagued or possessed by pixies; 
pixy-ring, (2) = Fairy-Rpinc; (4) (see quot. 
1891); pixy stool, a toadstool or mushroom. 

1858 Cavern Pall, & Sotgs 128 Rejoicing where the *pixy 
glove Will soon hang out its crest. ¢ 1630 *Pixy-path [see a]. 
1870 Lapy Verney Z. Liste x. 117 Allays after them 
llackberries and “pixie-pears. @ 1847 A/S. Gloss. Devon in 
Halltwell, *Pixy-puff, a broad species of fungus. P7zxy- 
rings, the fairy circles. 1879 E:.wortuy Gloss. E.cimoor 
Scolding, * Pixy-rided, to guard against which [horses being 
ridden by pixies] a horseshoe is nailed against the stable- 
door. 1893 Dai/y News 28 Sept. 4/7 A girl..is ‘ *pixy- 
ridden '—pots and jngs begin to jump out of her hand, chairs 
run after her, flitches of bacon join the dance. a 1847 
*Pixy-rings {see frry-puff). 1886 Erwortny 7. Somerset 
Word-bk., Pixy-rings,round which they dance on moonlight 
nights. 1891 J. H. Pearce Esther Pentreath i. x. 235 
A rudely drilled stone with a bit of coloured ribbon run 
through it—a piskie-ring, or spinning-whorl, in fact. 1787 
Grose Province. Gloss. *Picksey-stoo/, a mushroom. 
Devonsh. 1870 Lapy Verney LZ. Lis/e xiii. 155 There's 
a fairies’ ring and no end o’ pixy-stools on the knap yonder. 

Pixy-led, a. Led astray by pixies; lost; be- 
wildered, confused. So Pixy-leading. 

1659 Cur. CLosery [Cornishman]} Diz. Glinipses 73 Blind- 
zeal-sick soul ! in Charity i'll judge Thee pixie-led in Popish 
piety. Jérd., Oldcountrey folk, who pixie-leading fear, Bear 
bread about them to prevent that harm. 1836 Mrs. Bray 
Tamar & Tavy (1838) I. 193 The popular belief of being 
pixy led. 1880 Mrs. Parr Adam & Eve v. 64, 1 thought 
you’d run home agen, or was pisky-laid or something. 1895 
Ecwortny Evit Eye 433 He firmly believed he had been 
pixy-led, } 

+Piys, -e. Obs. [(for *7s), a. OF. pie, pis 
breast (in Gower 47.0.) :—L. fectzs.] The breast. 

c1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 262 His lungis mi3zte be pe 
worse herfore & also his piys. /ézd. 300 Sunityme a veine 
wole breke in pe piyse or in be lungis. 

Pize (p2iz). Obs. exc. dial. Also 7 pise, 7-8 
pies, 9 (da/.) pars. [Of uncertain origin. 

Snggested to have been an arbitrary substitute for Pest 
or Pox, the latter used in the same way from ¢ 1600; but the 
form is unexplained. The E. Yorksh. pars, pahs, is the 
regular phonetic repr. of p2iz; cf. knahve, shahve, etc.J 

A word used in various imprecatory expressions, 
as pire on, upon, of; pice take, pize light upon; out 
a pize, what a pize: cf. pest, pox, mischief, in 
similar use. 

1605 1st Part Ieronimo i. ii. 22 Rog. Pox ont. Bad, 
Pies ont. @ 1627 Mippteton five Gallants w. ii, Pize on't, 
I pawned a good beaver hat last night. a 1643 W. Cart- 
wriGut Ordinary u iv, Pies take him, does he play for cloaks 
still? 1676 EtHEREDGE Wax of AZode 1. i, Out, a pise 0° 
their hreeches. /47d. 111. i, Out a pise. Adod, I ha’ busi- 
ness and cannot. 1688 SHapwett Sgr A/satia 1. iv, Ah, 
sweet rogues! while in the countrey, a pies take them. 
1753 SMOLLETT Ct. Hathonr (1784) 63/2 A pize upon them! 
I could get no eatables upon the road. 1754 Foote Knights 
11. Wks. 1799 |. 82 A pize of your pots and your royal oaks! 
1784 RicHarpson Grandison (1810) VI. xliii. 284 What 
a pize are you about? 1826 Scotr Fru/. 2 Nov., Another 
gloomy day—a pize upon it. 1833 Slack. Mag. XXXIV. 
893 A mere mistake of Allsop’s,..a-pize upon him! [In 
dialect use from Vorksh. to Kent, Shropsh. to Sussex.] 

Pizell, pizle, obs. forms of P1izz.e. 

|| Pizzicato (pittszka:to), @., adv., sb. Mrs. 
[It., prop. pa. pple. of pzzzzcare to pinch, twang 
(a stringed instrument), twitch or pluck (a string).] 

A. adj. and adv. Said of a note or passage played 


PIZZLE. 


on a violin or the like by plucking the string with 
the finger instead of using the bow. (Abbrev. fizz.) 

1880 P. Davin in Grove Dict. Afus. 11. 760/1 Playing a 
pizzicato accompaniment to a tune played with the bow. 
1835 Atheneum 5 Dec. 740/1 Violas and violoncellos play 
pizzicato throughout. 4 ; 

B. sé. A note or passage played in this way. 

1845 E. Hotmes Jfozart 119 When they heard me accom- 
pany the Pizzicato on the keys. 1885 P. Davip in Grove 
Dict. Alus. 1V.295 Who copied with more or less success... 
his pizzicatos with the left hand. 

Pizzle (pi'zl). Now dial. or vulgar. Forms; 
a. 6 peezel, peisill, 7 peezle, 8 pesil; B. 6 
pys(s)ell, 6-7 pissel/l, 7 pisle, pizell, pizle, 
pyzel(l, 7- pizzie. [Occurs from early 16the. = 
Flem. 7éze/, LG. pesel, dim. of OLG. *fisa sinew, 
whence MLG. pése, MDnu. féze, Du. fees sinew, 
string, pizzle. Cf. also MDu. feserick sinew, string, 
whip of bull's hide, pizzle, Du. fezerik, peesrik, 
MLG. peserzk, LG. (and Ger. dial.) pesevick pizzle.] 
The penis of an animal; often that of a bull, used 
as a Hogging instrument (see Butt sé.1 11 b). 

1523 Fitzuers. //us6. § 56 Thoughe he [an ox].. be broken, 
bothe of tayle and pysell, yet wyll he fede. 1544 PHAER 
Regim. Lyfe (1560) H vj b, Take the peisill of an harte, and 
drie it into pouder. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Hush, 
(1586) 127 Take the peezel of a Stagge, burne it, and make 
it in pouder. 1599-1737 Bulls pisseil, etc. [see Butt sé.) 
tb]. 1693 PAi Trans. XVII. 976 Of the Whale’s Pizzle, 
and its Use in Physick. 1710 Appison 7at/er No. 216 ? 13. 
1814 Scorr Let. Southey 17 June in Lockhart, Tbe whole- 
some discipline ofa bull's pizzle and strait-jacket. 

Plaas, obs. form of PLACE. 

Placability (pleikabi‘liti, pleek-). fad. L. 
(Placabilitas, f. placabilis PLACABLE: see -ITY. Cf, 
obs. F. placabzlité (1577 in Godef.).] The quality 
or character of being placable; readiness to be 
appeased or to forgive; mildness of disposition. 

1531 Exyvor Gov. u. vi, Placabilitie is no litle part of 
Benignitie. a@1620 Morvson /¢77. 1v.1V. i. (1903) 290 All 
writers commend the Germans... for Modesty, Integrity, 
Constancy, Placability, Equity, and for Gravity, but some- 
what inclyaing to the vice of Dullnes. 1741 MippLeTon 
Cicero V1. xii. 505 He declared nothing to be more.. worthy 
of a great man, than placability. 1839 Jamas Lonis XIV, 
I¥. 62 He would endure with dignified placability much 
irritating opposition. 

Placable (plé@kaib'l, ple-kab’l), a. [ME. a. 
OF. placable, ad. L. placabilis, f. placare to appeasc: 
see -ABLE.] 

+1. Pleasing, agreeable. Ods. 


¢ 1450 Mfirour Saluactoun 723 Marie was body and sawle 
“to godd perfitely placable. c1gqo Boorpe he boke for to 
Lerne A iij b, It may be placable to the iyes of all men to 
se. 1542 — Dyetary ii. (1870) 234 That it may be placable 
to the eyes of all men to se and to beholde. 

2. Capable of being, or easy to be, appeased or 
pacified; mild, gentle, forgiving. 

1586 A. Day Exe. Secretary u. (1625) 93 To thy Enemies 
+. tbou art placable. 1667 Mitton #. L. xt. 151 Since I 
saught By Prayer th’ offended Deitie to appease,.. Me. 
thought I saw him placable and mild. 1741 RtcHARDsoN 
Pamela V1. 166 My Pamela is very placable. 1819 J. W. 
Croker in C. it, Aah 15 Sept., Tories are placable people. 
1876 Baxcrorr //ist, U. S. 1V. xxv. 6 ‘Vhough irritable, he 
was placable, and at heart was truly loyal. 

+b. transf. (of a thing), Ods. 

1609 Biste (Douay) /sa, Ix. 7 They shal be offered upon 
my placable altar. 

*[3. Peaceable, quiet. (Catachrestic.) 

16t1 Speeo //ist. Gt. Brit. vu. ili. (1623) 400 Being at 
length..surfeited with glory,..he resolved on a more pla- 
cable course of life. 1841 D'IsraeLi Atez. L rt. (1867) 130 
The civil wars .. soon drew off the minds of men from the 
placable innovators of language. 1858 Hawtuorne Fr. & 
ft. Note-Bks. 1, 259 Vhe wind blew in momentary gusts, 
and then became more placable. 

Pla‘cableness. [f. prec. + -nEss.] The 
quality of being placable ; placability. 

1647 CupwortH Seri., 1 Cor. xv. §7 (1676) 72 A sensible 
Demonstration ..of God's. .Placableness and Reconcileable- 
hess to sinners returning to obedience. 1741 RicHARDSON 
Pamela (1824) 1. xv. 256 That softness of nature, and 
placableness of disposition, which he holds to be the greatest 
Merit in our sex. 1896 Current Hist. (Buffalo, N.Y.) VI. 
417 They had gained a grace of placableness. 

Pla-cably, a/v. [f. as prec. +-Lt¥?.] Ina 
placable manner. 

1839 James Louis XIV, 1V. 317 He..heard patiently and 
placably complaints of himself and of his government. 1861 
Geo. Exvior Silas MM. ili, ‘Ay, ay’, said Dunstan, very 
placably, ‘ you do me justice, I see’. 

Placad, obs. Sc. form of PLAcARD. 

|| Placage (plaka-z). [Fr., f. p/aquer to plate, 
veneer, cover (with plaster, stone, etc.), f. plague 
a plate, slab: see PLAQUE and -aGE.} The facing 
of walls with thin slabs of marble or the like, or 
with stucco or plaster. 

19774 Projects in Ann. Reg. 1153/2 He likewise employed 
the same kind of cement for the placage of a subterraneous 
vault. 1862 Fcclesiologist XX1II. 32 The cost of a simple 
marble aes 

Placard (ple-kiid, pliki-3d), sb. Forms; a. 
5 placquart, plakart, -ert, 6 plagart, 6-9 plac- 
art, 7 plachart, 7-8 placaert, § playcart. B. 5- 
placard, (6 placarde, plakard, plackerd, pla- 
kerde, plagard(e, plachard(e; 6-7 placcard(e, 
6-9 plackard(e). ‘+. 6 placcat, -att, 7 placat, 


| 
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| 
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7-8 placaet, 7 placate, 8 placaat, Sc. placad. 
[a. OF. plackar? (1410, pla(c)quar(d, placard, 
-art in the same senses, mod.F. f/acard, f. OF. 
plaguier (mod.F. p/agzer) to plate, lay fat, plaster, 
etc.,ad. MF lem. placken (Du. plakher) to plaster, 
coat with something sticky: see -aRD. The OF. 
flackar? was taken into Du, as plackaert, plakaet, 
plakkaat, whence app. the 16-17th c. Eng. forms 
placaert, placaet, placcat, etc.; also Ger., Da. plakat. 
See also PLaccaTE, PLACKET 2.] 
I. An official or public document. 
+1. A formal document (originally) authen- 


ticated by a thin seal affixed to its surface. //?5?. 
Cf. F.sceau plagué seal affixed tothe surface of adocument. 
+a. Such a document issued by a competent 
authority, authorizing or permitting a person to do 
something; a warrant, licence, permit, letters 
patent. Ods. 

t Letters of placard, a \etter under seal. 

1482 in Rymer Fadera (1711) X11. 164/1 Certain Letters 
in Pauper sealed in Placquart wise with a grete rownde 
Seale in Rede Wex. 1495 Act 11 /fen. Vil, c. 33 § 12 
Lettres of Placardys made to the same John, of thoffice of 
Constablisshippe of the Castell of Ludlowe. rg01 in Yorks. 
Archzol. Soc., Record Ser, XVI. 196, 1 received from the 
Kingges grace a plagarde. 1503-4 Act 19 Hen. VII, c. 4 
The Kynges speciall licens undre his placarde signed & 
sealede wyth his pryve seale. 1520 Clerical Subsidies 
(P. R. O. 64/299 B.), The kinges moost honorable lettres of 
placcarde dated under his signet. 1538 Starkey England 
1. iv. 102 Ther be few lawys and statutys,..but, by placardys 
and lycence opteynyd of the prynce, they are broken and 
abrogate. 1573 Tusser //xsé. (1878) 206 For sundrie men, 
had plagards then, Such childe to take. 1601 R. JoHNsSoN 
Kined. & Contniw, 141 Neither doth he suffer other ships to 
saile in those seas, without a speciall placard signed with his 
owne hand. 1652-62 HeEytin Cosiogr. i. (1682) 226 So 
cautelous, that without his Placard no stranger can have 
Ingress into his Dominions. 1726 AytirrE Parergon 341 


’ 


i 


Religious Houses cannot acquire real Estates by way of 


Legacy .. without the Princes [Charles V.’s] Placart or 
Licence. 

fig. 21555 Braprorp Wks, (Parker Soc.) 1. 60 Have we a 
placard tnat God will do nothing to us? 1642 Futter Holy 
& Prof. St. ut. xiii. 183 Others .. [think] that Christianity 
gives us a placard to use these Sports. 

+b. An edict, ordinance, proclamation, official 
announcement. Ods. exc. //ist. 

¢ 1518 Wotsry in Fiddes L7/ un. (1726) 62 You count none 
assurance by treaties, plakards, proclamations or articles. 
1s91 Acts Privy Couuctl (1900) XX1. go An open placard to 
al Maiors, Sherives, Justices of Peace, Baylifes, Constables, 
&e, ©1645 Howrtt Leff. 1. 25 All Placarts or Edicts 
are publish’d in his name. 1665 Lond. Gaz. No. 2/3 A 
strict Placcard against Duels throughout all the Provinces. 
1956 Gentil, Mag. XXV1.363 On the 21st of last month was 
published a placart or declaration. 1768 (¢zt/e) General 
Wolfe's Instructions to Young Officers,..and a Placart to 
the Canadians. 1855 MotLrey Dutch Xep.1.i. 114 Charles 
{V.] introduced and organised a papal inquisition, side by 
side with those terrible * placards’ of his invention [1550]. 

€. esp. in 17the., A decree or ordinance ot the 
States General or other compctent authority in the 
Netherlands. In this sense often spelt p/acaer?, 
flacaet, placaal, after Du. flacae? (now plakkaat). 

1589 in 37d Hep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 283/2 A commission 
to pioceed with the States in requiring their justification of 
such points of their placart as concern my Lord Willoughby. 
1654 WHITELOCKE Jral. Swed, Enid. (1772) 11. 45 Vhe queen 
had sent unto the states to repeale that placart. 1738 heen 
Brit, Wool title-p., A Playcart or Proclamation for preserv- 
ing the Woollen Manufactures in Flanders, 1748 IVAitehal/ 
Evening-Post No. 363 Rotterdam, Juner4. A Placart, sus- 
pending the Execution of the three Placarts published last 
Year in relation to the French Trade, was issued. 

1589 Ancaster Papers, O.S. 13 May (R. R. O.), [Draft of 
Ld. Willoughby’s Defence against] slaunders by a placcat. 
160r1 WHEELER 7reat. Comut. 41 Those foresaid Placates, 
Edictes and Prohibitions, made against the English. 1678 
Marvett Growth Popery 13 For revoking their Placaets 
against Wine, Brandy, and French Manufactures, 1688 
Luttrett Srief Red. (1857) 1. 433 The states have ordered 
a placaet promising a reward of 1000 guilders. 1706 
Puituips, Placaert or Placaet, (Dutch) a Proclamation or 
Ordinance, by the States of Holland. 

2, A notice, or other document, written or printed 
on one side of a single sheet, to be posted up or 
otherwise publicly displayed ; a bill, a poster. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comuit. 112 Persecution at Paris, 
by reason of certen placardes, 1567 in Calderwood //is¢. 
Kirk (1843) 11. 352 Bruited and calumniated by placats 
presentlie affixed on publick places of the burgh of Edin- 
burgh. 1701 Lond. Gaz. No. 3752/7 A Placart was affixed 
last night on the Doors of our Cathedral [Cologne], in 
Answer to that which was lately published by the Chapter. 
1706 Putuiirs, Placard, ..a Libel or abusive Writing, posted 
up or dispersed abroad. ¢1730 Burt Lett. MV. Scot?. (1818) 
1. 66 A bill to let you know there is a single room to let is 
called a placard. 1818 Cospetr Pol. Reg. XXXIII. 338 
A placard..was published to call the attention of the people 
to..the intended meeting. 1838 Dickens Wich. Nick. xvi, 
In the window hung a long and tempting array of written 
placards, announcing vacant places. 1885 Daily Jel. 
5 Oct. 5/7 Klaring posters and placards of many hues. 

II. A thin plate of armonr, ete. 

+3. a. A piece of armour; a breast- or back- 
plate; esp. an additional plate of steel, iron, etc., 
worn over or under the cuirass: = PLAccaTE 1. Oés. 

1481-90 Howard Househ. Bhs. (Roxb.) 274 Ina gardviande, 
a_peir brigandines, a plakart, ij. bavieres. 1503 Hawes 
perce Virt, xi. 7 Fyrst she my legge harneys sette on 

nd a 


ter my plackerd of grete ryches, @1548 Hatt Chron., j 


| 


PLACATION. 


Heu.V 12 Some had the helme, the visere, the two baviers 
& the two plackardes..curiously graven. 1552 HuLorT, 
Placard or breast plate, shorax. 1625 MarKnam Soxid. 
Accid. 39 Some .. would .. adde a Placcard to cover the 
brestplate. 1630 Cart. SmitH Zrav. & Adz. 13 Their 
Pistolls was the next, which marked Smith upon the pla- 
card; but the next shot the Lurke was..wounded. 1826 
Hor. Smitu Tor /ill (1838) I. 41 Sir Giles hastily pulled 
down his vizor, and clasped it to the plackard. ; 

+b. An article ot dress, sometimes richly em- 
broidered, app. worn by both sexes iu the 15th 
and 16th c., beneath an open coat or gown. Oés. 

1483 Wardr. Acc. in Grose Antig. Rop. (1807) I. 41 A 
plakert maade of half a yard and half a quarter of blac 
velvet. 1529 H72d/ of F. Ap FYoukyug (Somerset Ho.), My 
doblet of lether w: sleves & plagard of Russet velwet. 
a3548 Hatt Chron., Hen. /11 2b, His iacket or cote of 
raised gold, the placard embrowdered with Diamondes, 
Rubies, Emeraudes, great Pearles, and other rich stones. 

+ 4. =PLAcKET 2 2-4. Ods. 

1589 Riper Avéd, Schol. 1095 A Placarde, the fore part of 
a womans peticote, gremiolarium, thorax. 1589 [? NasHe]} 
Alnond for Parrat 4 She will carrie a Martin in her 
plackarde in despite of the proudest of them all. c¢1g90 
Greene Fr, Bacon i. 111 For fear of the cut-purse, on 
a sudden she'll swap thee into her plackerd. 

+5. (See quot.) Ods. (Verh. only French.) 

1727-41 Cuambers Cyc/., Placard, in architecture, denotes 
the decoration of the door of [an] apartment; consisting of 
a chambranle, crowned with its frieze or gorge, and a cor- 
niche sometiines supported by consoles. So 1765 in CroKER 
Dict. Arts. 1823 Crass Technol. Dict. 

G6. altrib. and Comb.: placard-man, -bearer, 
one who walks about the streets bearing an adver- 


tisement ; A/acard-wise adv. 

1482 Placquart wise [see 1]. 1846 Lcclesiologist V. 47 It 
is no worse to convert an Angel into a link-boy than into a 
placard-man. 1895 Dazly News 5 Dec. 7/7 Interesting to 
placard collectors of all countries. 1899 Knapp Life G. 
Borrow 1. 275 He employed placard-bearers to walk about 
the streets exhibiting his flaming advertisements. 

Placard (plaka-id, plekaid), 2. [f. prec. sb.: 
cf. I. placarder.] 

1. ¢vans. To affix or set up placards on or in 
(a wall, window, town, etc.). 

1813 Stamford News in Examiner 8 Mar. 148/1 Meetings 
were convened, walls placarded, and hand-bills distributed. 
1868 Mitman S/. /’aul's vi. 124 The pillars were placarded 
with advertisements. 1884 A/auch. /xai, 8 May 5/2 The 
town is already placarded with huge posters. : 

To make public, make known, advertise 
(something) by means of placards; to post, expose, 
or display (a poster, inscription, etc.) asa placard. 

1818 Tonp, Placard, to notify publickly: in colloquial 
language, to post. 1826 Scott ¥7u/, 10 Mar., It would be 
exactly placarding me in a private and confidential manner. 
1836 Lytton A thes (1837) I. 351 The prytanes always pla- 
carded in some public place a programme of the matters on 
which the people were to consult. 1838 Dickens Wich. 
Nick. xxiv, Bills..were placarded on all the walls. 1864 
H. Ainswortn John Law ww. ii, The parliament. .placarded 
written copies on the walls, 

Flence Placarded ///.a.; Placarding wA/. sé. 

1830 Geutl, Alag. Nov. 456/1 In Paris. .no further rioting 
or placarding has taken place. a1845 Hoop 7. 7'ruuspet 
xxix, By chalking on walls, or placarding on vans. 1861 
Luptow in Macw. Mag. III. 320 Workers have been 
brought together on a placarded offer of enployment. 

Placardee'y. nonce-wad. [See -EER.] = next. 

1821 Blackw. Mag. 1X. 34 A motley band of printers, 
editors, pamphlet paragraph and placardeers. 

Placarder (plakaudo1, plekaiidar). [f. Pua- 
CARD v.+-ER4,} One who puts up placards. 

1825 /\xaminer 17/2 M'Donnell then asked for the name 
of some private placarder. 1837 Carty_e #r. Rev. (1872) 
Ill. t. i. 8 Vhen Durosoy, Royalist Placarder,..went re- 
joicing. 

t Pla‘cate, 2. Obs. rare. fad. L. placal-us 
appeased, pa. pple. of A/dcave: see next.] Com- 
posed ; placid. 

1662 GurNatt Chr. (2 Arm. verse 18 1. Vv. (1669) 446/2 When 
are you more placate and serene? 1675 Brooxs Gold. Key 
Wks, 1867 V. 138 Aniwo tan tranuguillo.., with as placate, 
serene and tranquil a mind. 

Placate (plé-keit, plekeit, plakét), wv.  [f. 
L. plicdl-, ppl. stem of Alacdre to appease: see 
-ATE 3.]  @vans. To render fricndly or favourable 
(one who is hostile or offended); to pacify, con- 
ciliate ; to propitiate. 

1678 CupwortH /utell. Syst. 1. iv. § 31. 476 Therefore is 
He always Propitiated and Placated both First and Last. 
1791 J. Towxsenn Journ. Spain (1792) LI. 14 Solicitous to 
placate an offended deity. 1836 J. Gitpert Chr. Aloneus. 
vi. (1852) 170 Such satisfaction 1s not really placating anger, 
not appeasing a personal passion, 1868 Epwarps Aalegh 
1. xiil. 249 Nottingham .. wrote earnestly to Essex, trying to 
placate hin. 1894 Knicut Garrick vi. 97 A victory so com- 
plete.. failed to placate the indignant young actress. 


Hence Placated ff/. a.; also Placater (U. S.), 


one who placates. 

1735 D. Forsrs 7%. Relig. (1747) 10 To approach, and 
rely on the protection and beneficence of a placated Deity. 
1867 Luptow Little Briggs & [ 223 Vhe stern but placated 
bosoms of Barker and Moodle. 1894 Vaton(N. Y.) 22 Mar, 
205/2 What the Americans call a ‘placater’, He ‘placates 
opposing interests as ‘Thurlow Weed used to do. 1894 19¢% 
Ceut. Oct. 495 The successful placater brings into line men 


who are apparently irreconcilable. . 
Placation (plikéfan). [a. obs. F. placation 
(i6the. in Godef.), ad. L. Alacation-em, n. of action 


from p/acdve: see prec. and -ATION.] The action of 


PLACATORY. 


placating ; appeasing, pacifying; conciliation, pro- 
pitiation, With @ and £/. a propitiatory action. 

1589 Putrennam Lag. Pveste 1, iii. (Arb.) 23 Sacrifices of 
placation, with invocations and worship. /érd, 1. iv. 159 
Many more like vsurped Latine and French words: us 
Vethode, methodticall, placation. 1609 Piste (Douay) 
1 acc. i, 47 Holocausts and sacrifices, and placations to 
be inade in the temple of God. 1830 J. Douctas Truths 
Relig. v. (1822) 222 Such terms as atonement, placation, 
expiation, 1884 Trait New Lucian 109 The Supreme 
Being is not so savage and childish as to need placation by 
the steam of victims. 

Placatory (plakatari, plek-), a. [ad. L. placa- 
Jort-us appeasing, propitiatory (Tert.), f. pla@care to 
appease; see -orY.] Tending or calculated to pla- 
cate or appease ; conciliatory ; propitiatory. 

@ 1640 Jackson Creed x1. xxxix. $5 Some gods the heathens 
honoured -with placatory sacrifices. 1799-1805 S. Turxer 
Anglo-Sax. (1830) 1.11. App. iii. 132 [He] made a placatory 
offering of two wax lights and nine pieces of money. 1862 
Lytton Str. Story I, 110 A reply which seemed .. both 
dignified and placatory. 

Placcard.e, placcat(t, obs. ff. PLacarn. 

Pla‘ccate. Obs. exc. Hist. Also 8 plaquet, 
9 placate. [app.a variant of Pracarp (in sense 3): 
cf. the y forms there. See also PLACKET 2 3.] 

1, A piece of armour consistins of a plate of 
steel or tron worn over the cuirass: = PLacakt 
sb. 3a. Also, a leather jacket or doublet lined 
with strtps of steel, worn under the outer armour. 

1632 J. Cruso A/¢Urt. dastr. Cavallerte (Fairholt),[A breast 
and back] caliver proof by addition of the placcate. 1688 R. 
Houme Armoury i. xix. (Roxb.) 166/2 ‘Lhey.. haue vnder 
their Armour a good Duffe coate, or a Placcate or an under 
brest plate to make them caliver proofe. 1783 Grosr J/z/it, 
Antig. 1801) 1]. 252 ‘Vhe breastpiece [of the cuirass] was 
occasionally strengthened by an additional plate called a 
plaquet. 1869 BoureLe Avis & Armour x, (1874) 204 Lhe 
plates. .placed in front of the shoulders were A/acates; but 
when the shoulders were covered by the reinforce-plates, 
they were distinguished as fauldrons. 

+2. = PLackeT?. Obs. 


1588 Suaxs, LZ. Z. LZ. im. i. 186 Don Cupid, Regent of | 


Loue-rimes, Lord of folded armes... Dread Prince of Plac- 
cats, King of Codpeeces. 

+3. See PLacarp sd. 1c. Obs. 

Place (pléis), s6. Forms: (1 Northumb. pleze, 
pletse, plese); 3- place, (3 plasce, 3-5 plasse, 
4 plass, 4-6 plas(e, 5 plaas, plays, 6 p'eaze). 
[ME. place, a. F. place (11th c.) = Pr. plassa, Sp. 
plaza, Pg. praga, It. piazza, med.L. placta:—late L. 
type *f/al/éa for classical L. Alatea, broad way, 
open space, ad. Gr. mAateva (sc. d5ds) broad way. 
The L. word had been already taken into Old 
Northumbrian tn the form Alwce, ple/se, rendering 
L. platea of the Vulgate; but the history of the 
current word begins with the adoption of the F. 
Place in sense 2, the mod. use in 1 b. being a more 
recent borrowing from the Romanic langs. From 
the latter came also MDu. flae/se, Du. flaats, 
MHG., Ger. plaiz, MLG. plus, LG. plats, pldise, 
Tcel. plaz (13th c.), Sw. plats, Da. plads, Welsh 
plds is app. from ME, Place has superseded 
OE. s/ow and (largely) stede; it answers to F. 
teu, L. locus, as well as to F. place, and the senses 
are thus very numerous and difficult to arrange. 

With the doubled # of late L. “A/att/a, cf. the similar phe- 
nomenon in “féattus Prat (with which f/atea was prob. 
associated); also in *fe¢tia Pincr, “Piccus Pike, *pipfa 
Pirr, etc.) 

I, 1. An open space in a ctty; a square, a 
ee eee ‘+ a. Used in OE. to render L. A/atea 
of the Vulgate. 

agso Durham Ritwal (Surtees) 36/7 On plecvm (x 
plateis). Ibid. 63/37 |n placvm. cose Lindisf. Gosp. 
Matt. vii 5 Da de lufas in somnungum & huommum dara 
placena..stondes,.to zebiddanne, — Luke x. 10 Ferad on 
plecum hire. ¢g975 Kush. Gosp. ibid., Farad on platsa his. 

ib. In modern use, forming the second element 
in the name of a group of houses in a town or 
city, now or formerly possessing some of the 
characters (positive or negative) of a squarc, chiefly 
that of not being properly a street. 

Often used in the name of a small area more or less 
huilt around, and lying aside from a street or thorough- 
fare, or of a short cud-de-sac or byway turning out of a main 
thoroughfare; also, more vaguely given to a short row or 
‘terrace ’ of houses. which originally stood by themselves on 
a suburban road; being in fact a ready denomination for 
any aggregation of houses which caunot be more particularly 
classed. 

Employed in 16th c. to render F. séace and its Italian, 
Spanish, and German cognates, in reference to foreign towns, 
wlience introduced in English towns. (But in some cases 
the name ‘ Place ’ has arisen out of sense 4b, the site being 
that of a nobleinan’s or bishop's town-residence, which bore 
the name, e.g. Edy Place in london.) : 

1s8s5 ‘I. Wasuincron tr. Michalay’s Voy. « viii. 7h, 
The places and streetes are so well ordeined. 1653 H. 
Cocan tr. Piuto’s Trav. xxiii. 86 They conducted him into 
a great place before the Town Hall. 1687 A. Lovete tr. 
Thevenot's Trav. 1.10 Vhere are in it many lovely Piazza’s, 
or Places. 1704 Cedlect. Voy. (Churchill) II]. 6/1 Being 
gone to the Great Place to see the Bull-feast. 1796 J. OWEN 
/rav, Hurope Li. 458 Squares, as we improperly call them 
in England, but which the Germans, as well as the French 
and Italians, more properly denominate Places. ¢ 1813 
Byron Devils Drive iti, 1 have a state-coach in Carlton 
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House, A chariot in Seymour Place. 1849 Macaucay Hisé. 
Eny. vii. 11. 267 At Rome..on the south of the stately place 
of Navona. 1883 Century Alag, Oct. 859/2 From Washington 
Square upward began the endless succession of ‘ places’, 
and of houses in long, inonotonous rows, 

II. A material space. 

2. Space; extension in two (or three) directions; 
‘room’, arch. + 70 offer place, to make way, give 
way (06s.). Give place: see 23. 
aizz5 Ancr, R.258 Heneuond nout on eorde so muche place 
as his luttle licome muhte been ileid on. 1382-1571 [see 23]. 
1602 Carew Cornwall 75, For performing this play, the 
beholders cast themselves in a ring, which they call, Making 
a place. 1628 Hoppes Shucyd. (1822) 85 When they were 
come in the city had not place forthem all. 1654 tr. Scudery’s 
Curia Pol. 169 Nature .. opposeth those things that do re- 
sist her, and gently yeilds to those things which courteously 
offer place. 1683 T. Ssutu Odserv. Constantinople in Alisc. 
Curtosa (1708) Il. 41 ‘There is no place between the Pro- 
pontis and the walls of the City, except just at the Seraglio- 
point,,. where they have raised .. a battery for Great guns. 
1808 Scorr J/arm. 1. xii, Place, nobles, for the Falcon- 
Knight! Rooin, room, ye gentles gay. 1852 James Agnes 
Sorel (1860) 4 Men with flambeaux in their hands,..calling 
‘Place! Place !* to clear the way for their master. 

b. In generalized sense: Space, extension, 
(Chiefly vhelorica/, and in antithesis to ¢7e.) 

21631 Donxe Natiuttie 10 Seest thou, my Soule,.. how he 
Which fils all place, yet none holds him, doth lye? 1655 
Stancey fist, PAtlos. 1. (1701) 7/2 That the World is con- 
tained in place, This agrees with the definition of place 
by space. 1755 Garay Progr. Poesy ui. ii, He pass'd the 
flaming bounds of Place and Time. 1775 Harris Phrlos, 
Arrangem., Wks. (1841) 335 7ime..is continuity, successive 
in itself, and accumulative of its proper subjects ; f/ace is 
continuity, co-existent in itself, and distributive of its proper 
subjects. 1888 Texnyson Crassing the Bar 13 Tho’ from 
out our bourne of Time and Place The fiood may bear me far. 

3. A particular part of space, of defined or un- 
delined extent, but of definite situation, (= L. 
locus, OE. stow.) Sometimes applied to a region 
or part of the earth’s surface. 

c1zsoin Rel, Ant, 1. 22 Heil Marie, ful of grace, Pe lavird 
ich pe in heverilk place. 1297 R. Grotc. (Rolls) 11038 Pe 
quene..ibured was..In be quer of hailes an ley in a vair 
place. @ 1300 Cursor Al, 15687 He ras vp o be place [Gott. 
plasse] bat he honurd him in. ?@ 1366 Cnaucer Row. Rose 
637 In many places were nightingales, Alpes, finches, and 
wodewales. c¢1400 Three Kings Cologne 31 in summe 
plaas fe grounde is hizere and insumme plaaslowere. 1426 
Aupecay Poens i, 1 In hel ne purgatore non other plase. 
14.. Nom. in Wr.-Wiilcker 736/9 Hoc confragum, a plays 
where the whyrwynd inetes. c1440 Promp. Pari. 402/2 
Place, Jocus. 1535 CoverDALe Ps. cxli. 4, I haue no place 
to fle vnto. 1568 Grarron Chron. II. 672 At tyme and place 
conuenient. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo’s Africa v1. 278 It is an 
cxtreme hot and drie place, bringing foorth no corne at all, 
but great plenty of dates. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage \1. 
xiil. 534 Not staying aboue three or foure dayes in a place, 
as long as the grasse will serue their Camels. 1625 N. 
Careenter Geog, Del. u. t. (1635) 1 The description of the 
Terrestriall Globe, so farre forth as it is diuided into places. 
1658 Torments of Hell in Phenix (1708) II. 440 Some say 
Hellisalocal Place, Augustine saith it is not a Place. 1726 
SHevvocke oy. round World Pref. 18 The day, hour and 
place of the sea in which the ship was taken. 1850 TENNYSON 
In Ment. cii, We leave the well-beloved place Where first 
we gazed upon thesky. 1890 Brsaxt Demoniac i. 18 Even 
that is better than to have your shame proclaimed all over 
the place. 1897 West. Gaz. 13 Mar. 5/1 The Act expressly 
declared such betting in any place, whether in or out of an 
enclosure, to be an illegal practice... They had arrived at the 
conclusion that any area, covered or uncovered, to which 
persons were known to resort for the purpose of betting, 
and where professional bookmakers resorted for the purpose 
of carrying on their calling, should be held to be ‘a place’ 
within the ineaning of the statute. 


b. The portion of space actually occupied by 
a person or thing; the position of a body in 
space, or with reference to other bodies; locality ; 


sttuation, 

1570-6 Lamsarpe Peramb’. Kent (1826) 221 There is 
variance..touching the true place of that building. 1600 
Suaxs. A. F. ZL. ii. 204 In the world I fil vp a place, 
which nay bee better supplied, when I haue made it emptie. 
1603 — Af/eas. for VW. 1. ii. 110 Though you change yonr 
place, you neede not change your Trade. 1603 Ho1.Lanp 
Plutarch 815 The Stoicks, and Epicurus doe holde, that 
there is a difference betweene Voidnesse, Place,and Roome : 
for Voidnesse (say they) is the solitude or vacuitie of a 
body: Place, that which is fully occupied and taken up 
with a body: but Roome or Space, that which is occupied 
but in part. 1678 Hosses Decam.ii. 17 Then I may define 
Place to be The precise Space within which the Body is con- 
tained. 1690 Locke A/uit. Und. we xiii. § 7 We say it 
hath kept the same Place: ..it hath changed its Place. 1706 
Puitwips s.v., Place is said to be either Absolute or Relative, 
the former being that Space which any Natural Body takes 
up or fills; but the latter is the apparent, secundary or 
seusible Position of such a Body, with respect to other con- 
tiguous or adjoyning Bodies. 1777 Scott. Paraphrases vi. 
iv, The trembling earth deserts her place. 1837 WHEWELL 
Hist. Induct. Se.(1857) 1. 209 The Categories are. . substance, 
quantity, relation, quality, place, time, position, habit, action, 
passion, 

+e. Short for ‘place of battle’, ‘field’. Ods. 

13.. Sir Beuwes(A.)613 Were ich alse stip in plas, Ase euer 
Gil, me fader, was, I wolde. . Fizte wip 3ow euerichon. ¢ 1330 
R. Bronxne Chrou. Wace (Rolls) 16384 Prytty dukes slayn 
y pat plas. 1375 Barsour Sruce 1x. 528 Bot the best of 
thair cumpany Left ded behynd thame in the plass. 
tr. Bosmran'’s Guinea 181 That Engagement is very warm 
which leaves one thousand Men upon the place. [1871 
FreEMAN Nort. Cong. 1V. xvii. 47 We are inclined to 
wonder..that every fteld did not become a local and un- 
recorded Place of Dattle.) 
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+d. To leave or win place: to lose or gain 
ground, to retreat or advance. Obs. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xu. 563 Thai wan plass ay mair & 
mair On thair fais. /érd. xi. 271 Thai war than in-till sa 
gret effray That thai left place ay mar & mar. 

+ 4. spec. A piece or plot of land. Oés. 

{(Med.L. placea, placta, from 1215 in Du Cange.] 

1337 (March) Survey in Tynemouth Chartulary \f. 23b, 
Idem Robertus tenet unam placeam qua vocatur Prioves 
place, et reddit vjd, ¢ 1450 Godstow Keg. 106 One place of 
his tenement in the towne of wycombe, the which conteynyth 
in lengthe viij. perches and x. fote, and in brede. .iiij. perchis, 
and ilij. fote. did. 545 One place of a curtilage hyng in 
the towne of Shillyngford. 1460 Ca/. Anc. Rec. Dublin 
(1889) I. 306 Hit be lawfull to the rent gaderer of the citte to 
take in all voyd placis of the town that beryt chef rent. 

5. a. A portion of space in which people dwell 
together; a gcneral designation for a city, town, 
vulage, hamlet, ete. 

13.. £. £, Alltt, P. A. 1033 As Iohan hym wrytez..Vch 
pane of bat place had pre 3utez. ¢1380 Wyctir H"ks, (1880) 
419 Plasis pat han ¢chirchis approprid. 1458 Mottingham 
Kec. 11. 366 Schepley and in odor plassus. c¢1470 Gol. & 
Gaw. 157 ‘lhare come ane laithles leid air to this place. 
1618 J. Tavtor (Water P.) Penutless Pilgr. (1872) 22, 1 held 
on my journey..unto a place called Carling hiil. 1626 R. 
Prekxe Three to One C1j, 1 am a Deuonshire-man borne, 
and Tauestock the place of my once-abiding. 1697 Drypen 
Virg, Georg. i. 17, 1..shall.. With Foreign Spoils adorn my 
native Place. 1704 J. Trappe Adra-Alulé u. i. 359 The loss 
of this important Place. 1814 Jane Austen A/ansf Park 
(1870) II. vii, 1 could not expect to be welcome in such 
a smart place as that [Le. Brighton} 1843 Peany Cycl. 
XXVEI. €66/2 Schools at Tours and other places in France. 
1866 Daily Tel. 10 Jan. 7/4 Hanover is, as the Aiericans 
would phrase it, ‘quite a place’. 

b. A residence, dwelling, house; a seat, man- 
ston, palace ; formerly sometimes, a religious house, 
aconvent; also sfec. the chief residence on an estate ; 
a manor-house; a country-house with its surround- 
ings. Also place-house (see 29). (Cf. Welsh f/és.) 

a1349 Hamvo.e Aledit. Passion Wks. 1896 1. 95 Of alle 
pe housis and prisouus pat pei heelden pee ynne. & closid 
wip-ynne in her placis. ¢1386 Cuaucrr Prol, 607 With 
grene trees shadwed was his place. 1420 £. £. iWrdls (1882) 
53, | wull pat..my brothir [have] a place in Duffelde,.. pat 
I purchesede. 1463 Bury Wills (Cah) 20 The welle 
werke afore my place. a@1548 Hatt Chron, Hen. VILL 
203 b, Ye hane hearde before how the kyng had purchased 
the Bysshcep of Yorkes place. 1561-2 Reg. Privy Council 
Scot. 1. 202 The places of freris, as yit standand undemolissit. 
1611 Cotcr., J/anotr, a Mansion, Mannor, or Mannor- 
house; ..a place, or chiefe dwelling place. 1796 S/atist, Acc. 
Scot. XVII. 570 An old tower or castle .. called the old 
Place of Mochrum. 1806-7 J. BerEsForp J/iscries Hum. 
Life (1826) xvi. xiv, 181 To be dragged by a soi-disant 
man of taste through every corner of his new Place, within 
and without doors. 1891S. Mostyn Curatica 143, I called 
at your place..Jast night, but Dan said you had been gone 
half an hour. xrg0z R. Hicuexs Londoners 33 Mitching 
Dean was Mr. Rodney’s place in Hampshire. 

+c. A fortress, citadel, ‘strong place’; a fortified 
city. Ods. 

[Med. (Anglo) L. Séacea 1409 in Rymer (Du Cange’.} 

1875 Reg. Privy Counctl Scot, 11. 448 The Tour Fortalice 
and Place of Rosdew. 1670 Lassets Voy, /taly Il. 375 
Palina Nuova in Friuli. .is one of the best places in Europe. 
It hath nine royal bastions [etc.}, 1693 Alem. Cut. Teckely 
iv. 64 Since it durst afterwards besiege one of their strongest 
Places. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Sechn. 1, Place in Fortifica- 
tion usually signifies the Body of a Fortress. 1819 Panto- 
logia, Place, in war and fortification, a general name for all 
kinds of fortresses. 1849 in Craic. 

d. A building, apartment, or spot devoted to 
a specified purpose. (Usually with specification, 
as place of amusement, of resort, bathing-place, etc.) 

Another place, in House of Commons phrasevlogy, the 
other house, the House of Lords. Place of worship: see 16. 

ts30 Parscr. 255/1 Place wbere justyce is mynystred, 
parlement. bid., Place to bathe one in, theres. 1540-1 
Exryor /mage Gov. 78 Their places of easement over the 
riuer. 1560 Daus tr. Slevdane's Comm, 47 b, Colledges and 
such other places were fyrst founded for the pore. 1617 
Moryson /#i2, 1. 3 The Exchange where the Merchants 
ineet is a very pleasant place, 1653 WALTON Angler i. 2, I 
know the thatcht house very well: I often..taste a cup of 
Ale there, for which liquor that place is very remarkable. 
1714 Appison Sfect. No. 5567 The Coffee-houses have 
ever since been my chief Places of Resort. 1789 Burne S/. 
Ho. Comm. 6 Feb,, Speeches 1816 IT. 394 The present 
minister, he understood, bad been called ‘a heaven-born 
minister’in another place. 1875 Jowerr P/ato (ed. 2) IIT. 
376 A theatre, or a camp, or..some other place of -résort, 
1901 Daily Chron. 29 Oct. 4/6 The Chapter House. .is to be, 
as the Bishop of Southwark said, ‘a place of speaking for 
the wants of the diocese’. 

G. A particular part or spot in a body or surface, 

1377 Lancu. P. P/. B. x1. 275 He hadde a cote of crysten- 
dome..Ac it was moled in many places. 1382 Wycir 
2 Kings v. 11, 1 wende that he schulde goon oute to me, .. 
and touche with his hond the place of the lepre, and helen 
me. c1400 Destr, Trey 9177 Paris bend vp his bow.. 
Waited the wegh in his wit ouer, In what plase of his 
person to perse. 1600 SHAks. A. 3. L. au. iii. 45 The 
Vicar .. hath promis’d to meete me in this place of the 
Forrest. 1665 Hooke A/icrogr. lv. 214 Eight. .legs,..each of 
them joynted or bendable in eight several places or joynts. 
1799 Wed. Frui. 1, 23 The blistered place was healing very 
fast. 1804 ANN ‘T'AyLor .)/y .Vother vi. Who..when I fell. . 
would..Kiss the place to make it well? 1868 J/ag. for 
Young Feb. 48 My nephew..taunted him with his com- 
panions..and I soon saw that we had touched a sore 
place. J/cd. A wet place on the floor, ‘bere are two 
specially difficult places in the ascent. 

+b. Chess. A square on the board. Obs. rare. 


PLACE. 


156z Rowsotnum Playe Cheastes Bj, The rowes where 
euery one of them are set 1 wyll name Seates: the other 
which be emptie 1 wil name them places or houses in- 
differently. 1725 Berttn Chess 54 White, the king in his 
bishop’s place. ; : 

i A particular part, page, or other point in 
a book or writting. 

c1325 Spec. Gy Warw. 294, I shal 30u shewe in pis place, 
What ioie beih sholen han ifere, pat seruen god on corpe 
here. €1380 Wyceuir Sed. Vs. 11. 104 Crist seib in anober 
place pat be world hatip pes apostlis, 1617 Moryson /tin. 
‘Vo Rdr., he First Part of this Worke, .. in some obscure 
places is barren and unpleasant. .but in other places I hope 

you will judge it more pleasant. 1661 Fert Hammond 142 
ig Catalogue had an especial place for sequestred Divines, 
1690 Locke Hum. Und. u. xiii. § 9 If any one should ask 
in what place are the verses..; the use of the idea of place, 
here, being to know in what part of the book that story is. 
1851 Miss Yonce Stotestey Secret xii. 201 They shut up her 
lesson-books and lost her place. 1881 N. T. (R.V.) Luke 
xx. 37 But that the dead are raised, even Moses shewed, in 
the place concerning the Bush. 

+b. A (short) passage in a book or writing, 
separately considered, or bearing upon some par- 
ticular subject; a text, extract. Oés. 

(=L. locus; cf. Commonpcace.) 

1526 /ilgr. Derf (W. de W. 1531) 3 Saynt Gregory ex- 
poundynge the same place of scripture sayth [etc.]. ¢ 1555 
Haresrixtp Divorce Hen. VIL (Camden) 282 The walls 
all bepainted, .with places of holyScriprure. 1612 Brixstey 
Lud. Lit. viii. (1627) 123 Many places may trouble the 
greatest schollers at first sight. 1641 Vine. Smectymnuus 
vi. 85 The last place he bringeth out of Hierome is a most 
rare place. 1654 Wuhittock Zoofomia 454 The nimble 
Perfunctorinesse of some Commentators (that skip over hard 
Places). 1743 J. Morrts Sera. vii. 203 They do not under- 
stand such places, . . 

+c. A subject,a topic: esp.in Zogzc and Khe? : 
= Locus s6.! 2. Oés. 

¢1s3zo L.. Cox Réet. (1899) 45 The places or instrumentes 
of a symple theme. 1582 Pettie Gaazzo's Civ. Conv. 1 
(1586) 5b, I neuer learned the places from whence argu- 
ments are drawen. 1597 Bacon (f/t/e) Essayes. Religious 
Meditations. Places of perswasion and disswasion. 1620 
TY. Grancer Div. Logtke 11 Certaine places, or heads, to 
which. . Logicall inueution directs vs. 1654 Z. Coxe Logick 
162 The place from Unhike, ts either Simple [or] Compound. 
1697 tr. Burgersdicius his Logic w. xvii. 69 Of Canons be- 
longing to Gonsentaneous Places, or Places from whence 
Arguinents are d-awn. ..And first of those belonyinz to the 
Place of Notation or Etymology; and this has two Canons. 

8. In tecltnical uses: 

a. Astron. The apparent position of a heavenly 


body on the celestial sphere. 

1669 Sturmy JJariner's Mag. 1. Kalenidar 120 Reckon- 
ing a Degree for each Day.., you shall have the Place of 
the Sun exact enough. 1704 J. Harris Ler. Techn. 1, 
Place of the Sun, Star, or Planet, is the Sizn of the Zodiack, 
and Wegree of it, which the Planet is in. 1842 Penny Cyc. 
XXII. 44871 When observations of a star, made at two 
different periods, have been cleared of the effects of aberra- 
tion and refraction, the, only difference b:tween the two 
pla:es ought to be that due to precession and nutation. 

tb. Geom. = Locus 56.1 3. Obs. rare. 

1704 J. Harris Ler. Techs. 1, Place Geometrick, is a 
certain Bound or Ixtent wherein any Point may serve for 
the Solution of a Local or Indetermined Problem. /d/d., 
Place Simple, or Locus ad Lineam rectani,as the Geo- 
meters call it, is when the Point that resolves any Problem 
isin a Right Line. /dfd., Place Solid, is when the Point 
is in one of the Conick Sections, 

+c. Falconry. The point or pitch attained by 
a falcon or similar bird of prey before swooping 
down on its quarry. Ods. (or arch., after Shaks.) 

1605 SHaks, Mach. 1. iv. 12 A Faulcon towring in her 
pride of place, 1636 Massincer Bas&f Lower v.ii, Though 
she fly in An eminent place, to add strength to her wings, 
And mount her higher. 1806 I’. Tnorntox Sporting Tour 
Eng. viii. (1896) 178 Eagles .. can have no speed, except 
when at their place: then, to be sure, their weight increases 
their velocity. 1816 Byron C4, Har. in. xviii, In ‘ pride of 
place’ here last the eagle flew. 

a. Mining. A drift or level driven from side to 
side of a wide lode as a beginning of a slide. 
IIL. Position in sone scale, oder, or series. 

9. Position or standing in the social scale, or in 
any order of estimation or merit; rank, station, 
whether high or low. b. adso/. Wigh rank or 
posicion ; dignity. 

€1325 Deo Gratias 38 in F. FE. P. (1862) 129 So pouert 
apayied hab my plas. @1§86 Sipney Arcadia (1627) 237 
He holding place and estimation as heire of Arcadia. 1601 
R. Jouxson Aingd, 4 Contuuw. (1603) 69 Thirty other 
Dukes, ainongst whome, the .\wehduke of Austria holdeth 
the highest place. 1641 Hixpe J. Bruen xxxvi. 114 A 
youny Gentleman..of great place for his birth and_bloud. 
16382 Woop Life 29 Nov. (O. H.S.) IN 1. 32 Duke of Ormond 
to keep his old title but to take place in England as duke. 
1822 W. Ixvinc Braceb. Hall iii. 24 Of late years, since he 
has risen into place. 1852 Mas. Stowe Uucte Vom's C. xvi, 
T hold to being kind to servants—but you must make ‘em 
know their place. Eva never does. 1870 Rocers Hist. 
Gleanings Ser. u. 4 Poor men often rose to eminent place. 
1876 Gransrone Glean Il. 339 We have not attempted 
to ascertain his [Macaulay's] place among historians. 1893 
Lewis in Bookman June 85/2 As an English critic of Eng. 
lish literature, his place is in the front rank. J/od. ‘Io keep 
inferiors in their proper place. 

ce. AKacing, etc.: A position among the placcd 
competitors : see PLACE v. 5 d. 
_ 1885 Daily Tel. 30Sept. 5/3 Evena larger sumof money was 
invested by the pnblic upon Lonely for a place in the 
St. Leger, 1885 7/mes 4 June 10/3 Royal Hampton, who 
was ridden out for a place, was a bad third. 
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10. 4rith. The position of a figure in a series, in 
decimal or similar notation, as indicating its value 
or denomination: in f/. with numeral, often used 
merely to express the number of figures, esp. after 
the decimal point in a decimal fraction. 

1sqz RecorpDe Gr, Artes (1575) 43 A Place ts called the 
seate or roome that a Figure standeth tn. 1656 H. Pxicttrs 
Purch, Patt, (1676) 25, 1 have abreviated this Table to 
four places [of decimals. 1706 W. Joxes Syn. Palmar. 
sVatheseos 6 A Number has so many Places, as there are 
Figures in it. 1706 — /nfrod. Mati. 103 A Figure in the 
1st, 2d, 3d, etc. Decimal Place. 1841 Penuy Cycl. XIX. 
186/2 He also calculated the ratio [of mJ to 55 decimal places. 
(bid. 187/1 A manuscript..in which it was carried to 154 
paces 1876 Tait Kec. Adv. Phys. Sc. ix. (ed. 2) 223 

Vhich contains soine thirty-five places of figures. 

1. A step or point in the order of progression. 
Mostly with ordinal numeral or its equivalent 
(first, next, Jast, etc.) preceded by 72: tn the first 
place = firstly, first in order; ete. 

1639 Actin Arch. Maryland (1883) 1. 
due for wine..or other licquors shall be paid in the last 
place after all other debts are satisfied. 1660 F. Brooks: tr. 
Le Blancs Trav. 325 Two thousand..lost their lives, and 
the Priests in the first place. 1711 ADDISON Sfect. No. 3 
p 7, I must in the next place observe [etc ]. 1888 Bryc&é 
Amer. Comimw. 11, Mi. 301 In the first place, frost strikes 
deeper [etc]... In the neat place, the streets are more often 
disturbed. 

IV. Position or situation with reference to its 
occupation or Occupant. 

12. A proper, appropriate, or natural place (for 
the person or thing in question to be in or occupy) ; 
sometimes in an ideal or imaginary region. (Scc 
also 19 ¢, d.) 

1377 Lanci. /. Pl. B. xtx. 57 He 3af largely alle his lele 
lyges Places in paradys at her partynge hennes. ¢1440 
Piomp. Parv. 4093/2 Place, or sede, sttus. 1526 Milgr. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 2b, Hath place deputed & assygned 
tothem by god & nature. 1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr, 
Chirurg. siv, There is a common prouerbe that all thinges 
haue theire time, thetre place, and theire sayson. 1600 
Suaks. Duct: Ado w. i. 48 Heere’s no place for you maids. 
171r AvpIson Sfeot. No. 13¢ P 8 The Country is not a 
Place for a Person of my Temper. 1713 M. Henry J/eck- 
ness & Ourctn. Spirit (1822) 147 We are all offenders: and 
the bar is our place, not the bench. 1802 Worosw. Yo 
Smal Celandine 6 Long as there are Violets, They will 
have a place in story. 1849 Macautay Ast. Eng. v. 1. 605 

but the genius which, at a later period, humbled six 
marshals of France was not now in ils proper place. 1897 
Ruoscowye Wilite Rose Arno 305 The two lovers took their 
places, kneeling on the curb. .of the fount. 

fig. X fitting time, point in the order of 


events; occasion, opportunity. 

1382 Wycutr //ed, xii.17 Forsoth he found not place (1539, 
1613, 1881, no place) of penaunce. c¢1qo0 Desir. Troy 5040 
Here is plainly no place in bis plit now, Your wille for to 
wirke. 1413 /’éler. Sowdle (Caxton) 1. xv. (1859) 17 Repent. 
aunce ne prayer may here no placehuue. 1661 STILLINGFL. 
Orig, Sacr. 1. v. § 7 When the Egyptian Kingdom was 
first founded, is not here a place to enquire. 

c. fig. ‘Room '": reasonable occasion or ground. 

3638 R. Baker tr. Balzac's Lett, (vol. 11.) 17 There will be 
no place left for calumnie. 1654 Ilammonp Fuadamentals 
60 There is no place of donbting, but that it was the very 
same which we now call lhe Apoviles Creed. 1721 RentLey 
Uroposats for Uriniing New Test. 4 In the Sacred Writings 
there's no place for Conjectures or Emendations. 

13. The space which one person occupies by 
usage, allotment, or right; a seat or accommoda- 
tion engaged in a public building, conveyance, or 
the like, a space at table; seat, station, quarters. 

1390 Gower Con/. ILI. 125 Janus with his double face In 
his chaiere hath take his place. 31568 Grarron Chron. 11. 
390 The king..commmaunded him to sytte downe againe in his 
place. 1611 Tournecr td. Trag. v. ii, lu the meane time 
vouchsafe your place with us. 1788 Mae, D’Arpray Diary 
(1842) IV. 61 Indeed I trembled at these words, and hardly 
could keep my place. 1806-7 J. Bertsrorp Jisertes Ham, 
Life (1826) v. xix, After having fee'd very hizh for places at 
Mrs. Siddons's benefit. 1812 Coi. Hawker rary (1893) 
1. 45 Having taken places for Ferrybridge. 188x Mattock 
Rom, roth C. 1. ili, You must lay another place..as we 
shall be five dining this evening instead of four. 1884 Cér. 
World 19 June 453’2, Accommodation is provided for 
4,670,000 children, showing an increase of 32,000 places. 

b. With fossessive or of: The space previously 
or customarily occupied by some other person or 
thing ; room, stead, lieu; often in phrases 2 (the) 
place of, instead of, in the room or lieu of, in ex- 
change or substitution for; ¢o ¢ake the place of, to 
be substituted for, to stand instead of. 

1533 Cromwece in Merriman Life & Lett. i1go2) 1. 352 
His highnes is contente that your grace in the lewe and 
place therof shall hane his letteres patenres of the Justice- 
shipp of his Forestes. 1566 Clegue Bk. Chapel Royal 
(Camden) 2 Mr. Alsworthe died .. and Robert Greene of 
Poules sworne in his place. 1591 Suaxs. 1 Alen. I7/, WW. iii. 
25 O God, that Somerset..were in Talhots place. 1646 
Gittrspie Afale Audis 54 For that passage concerning 
Excommunication its supplying the place of the sword. 
Bas pEDpoes Calculus 23 The pills were now substituted 
in the place of the solution. 1844 Herscher Zss. (1857) 556 
In place of immediately entering into business, he continued 
to reside for some time with his parents. 1849 MacavuLay 
Hist. Eug. vi. \1. 142 Their places were supplied by men 
who had no recommendation but their religion. 1875 
Jowett Pato (ed. 2) V. 27 In the Laws. -religion takes the 
place of philosophy in the regulation of human life. 1885 
Sef, Amer. 3 Jan. 7/1 The aquamarine contains oxide of 
iron in the place of oxide of chromium. 
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14. An office, employment, situation ; sometimes 
spec. 2 government appointment, an office in the 
service of the crown or state. (Cf. b.) 

1558 in Strype Aun. Ref 1. App. iv. 5 Such persons..every 
one, according to his ability to serve in the commonwealth, 
to be set in place. 1631 J. Doxe Polydoron 17 Hee may 
well clayme a boat-sons place in Barkleyes Shippe of fooles. 
1633 Be. Hatt Hard Te.cts, N. T.81 A Priest, and there- 
fore by his very place professing examples of holinesse and 
charity. @1661 Futter IWorthics t. (1662) 17 The Office 
of Lord Treasurers was ever beheld as a Place of great charge 
and profit. 1687 in Wagd. Coll. & Sas. 11 \O.H.S.) 78 To 
amove the said Mr. John Hough from the Place of Presi- 
dent. 1710 Avpison Yatler No. 162 Pp 1 In my younger 
Years I used many Endeavours to get a Place at Court. 
1714 Swirt Pres. St. Affairs Wks. 1755 11. 1. 208 This 
general ambition of hunting after places. 1749 Firtpixc 
Yom Jones vir viii, Good servants need not want places. 
1838 Marrvat Jac. Faithf xxxvi, He purchased a patent 
place, which he still enjoys. 1871 Panchk 18 Nov. 212.1 
Couldn't let you do it, sir. Much as iny place’s worth. 
Mod, Has he got a place yet? He has got a place in the 
Custom House. She (a maid-servant) is leaving her place, 
and going home. 

b. Without @ or s/.: Official position, esp. 
of a minister of state: = OFFICE sé. 4 b. 

a1568 Ascuam Scholem, Pref. (Arb.) 17 ‘The most part 
were of hir Maiesties most honourable priuie Counsell, 
and the rest seruing hir in verie good place. 1607-12 
Bacon &ss., Great ['‘lace (Arb.) 278 Men in Great Place, 
are thrice Seruants: Seruants of the Soueraigne or State; 
Seruants of Fame; and Seruants of Businesse. 1673 
Ray Journ. Low C. 25 Twenty four Magistrates... These 
chuse all Publick Officers out of their own number. Them- 
selves continue in place during life. 1702 Eng. Theophrast. 
173 Place shows the man; some for the better and some for 
the worse. 1774 Gotpsm. Retad. 41 "Twas his fate, un- 
employed, or in place. 1824 Byron Yuan xvt. Ixxii, He 
eaactly the just medium hit "Twixt place and patriotism. 
1871 Morey Crit, Misc., Condorcet Ser. 1. (1878) 47 To glut 
their insatiable craving for place and plunder. 

ce. The dutiesof any oftice or position; (one’s) duty 
or business. Ilence + Co perform oite’s place (obs.). 

1652 Mitton in Marvell's Wks. (Giosart) I. 9 If..1 shall 
need any assistance in the performance of my place. 1655 
Nicholas Papers (Camden) IL. 272 Beinge to ould to per- 
forme the place. 1884 W.C. Smitn Avédzvostan 72 She'll 
think It is her place to keep me company. 


V. Phrases. ¥*With other sbs. 
15. Place of arms [ad. F. place Carmes]: a. An 


open space for the assembling of troops. 

Provision for various kinds of these, either temporary or 
permanent, is or was formerly made in the laying out of 
encainping grounds or fortifications: see quots. 

1598 Barrer Vhcor. Warres Gloss. 252 Place of armes 
generall; is the place of assemblie, where the people of 
warre are ranged in order of battell. 1704 J. Harnis Lex. 
Techn. lo s.v., Place of Arius ina Garrison, is a large open 
Spot of Ground in the middle of the City, where the great 
Streets meet, else between the Ramparts and the Houses, 
for the Garrison to Rendezvous in, upon any sudden Alarm, 
or other Occasion. 1724 De Foe Ment. Cavalier (1840) 
205, I was posted upon a parade, or place of arms. 1727-41 
Cnamners Cyel., Place of arms, in a camp, is a large space 
at the head of the camp, for the army to be ranged in and 
drawn up in batialia, 1823 Crasy 7echuol, Dict. s.v., 
In offensive fortification those lines are called places of 
arins on parallels which unite the different means of attack, 
1853 Srocqueter Wilit. Eucycl., Re-entering place of aris 
is an enlargement of the covered way of a fortress..; it 
serves..for assembling troops previously to making sorties. 

b. A strongly foitified city or a fortress, used as 
an arsenal or magazine, or as a place of retreat; 
also, +a tent at the head of each company wheie 
the arms were stored (0ds.). 

1704 J. Harris Ler. Techu.1, Place of Arms, when taken 
in the General, is a strong City which is pitch’d upon for the 
Magazine of an Army. 1708 Loud. Gaz. No. 4466/1 It is 
said the Germans design to inake St. Germano .. a Place of 
Arins. 1768 Stmes A/¢l:t. Dict., Place of arms of a camp, 
are the belltents, at the head of each company, where they 
lodge their arms. 1849 Macautay /éfst. Eug. it 1. 190 
Dunkirk was..prized..not merely as a place of arms,., but 
also as a trophy of English valour. 

16. Place of worship (see 5d]: A place where 
religious woiship is performed; sfec. a building 
(or part of one) appropriated to assemblies or 
meetings for religious worship: a general term 
comprehending churches, chapels, mceting-houses, 
synagogues, and other places in which pcople 
assemble to worship God, : 

In 15th c., place of worship occurs in the sense ‘ worship- 
ful place (cf. sense 5 b), house of a person of rank "; in 16th c. 
in that of ‘honourable post or position’. The existing use 
is app. shortened from ‘place (of assembly or meeting) for 
religious worship’, occurring in Statutes, from 1689 onwards, 
Tecognizing the public religious worship of Protestant 
Dissenters, Roman Catholics, and Jews. In these statutes 
the short form is rare and late (see quots. 1832, 1346). 

[1470-85 Matory Arthur tv. xiii. 135, 1 wold fayn be at 
sone place of worship said syr Arthur that I myghte reste 
me. /dbfd. viii. xxv. 310 Hit was nener the custome of no 

lace of worship.. whan a knyghte and a lady asked her- 

orugh, and they toreceyue hem & after to destroy them that 
benhis gestes, 1592 Greene Upst.Courtier Wks. (Gros.) XI. 
236 The shamelesse vpstart..that hath a hungry eile to spie 
out,..and a flattering toong to intreat for some void place 
of worship.] 

1689 Act 1 Will. & Mary c. 18 § 4 If any Assembly of 
persons dissenting from the Church of England shall be had 
in any place for Religious Worship. [/é¢d., Except such 
Persons come to some Congregation or Assembly of Reli- 
gious Worship allowed or permitted by this Act.) 1791 
Act 31 Geo. (U1, c. 32 § 6 1f any Assembly of Persons pro- 
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fessing the Roman Catholic Religion shall be had in any 
Place for religious Worship. 1812 Act 52 Geo. ///, c. 155 
$2 (wargin’ Places of Religious Worship certified and 
registered. 1832 Act 2 & 3 Will, IV, c. 115 Guargin) 
Roman Catholics to be subject to the same laws as Protes- 
tant Dissenters, with respect to Schools and Places of Wor- 
ship. 1833 Act 3 4 4 #F7ll. II’, c. 30 (title) An Act to 
exempt froin Poor and Cburch Rates all Churches, Chapels, 
and other Places of Religious Worship. 1846 Act 9 & 10 
Vict. c. §9 § 2 Persons dissenting from the Worship or 
Doctrines of the United Church of England and Ireland, 
and usually attending some Place of Worship other than 
the Established Church. 1853 Act 16 & 17 Vict. c. 137 § 62 
Any Cathedral or Collegiate Church, or any Building 
registered as a Place of Meeting for Religious Worship. 
1855 Act 184% 19 Vict. c. 8 (Preamble) Save as therein 
excepted with respect to Piaces of Worship of the Estab- 
lished Church and otherwise. 

(1797 Lncycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XVI. 71/2 margin, Of clean 
and unclean beasts, and the place of worship [in the Mosaic 
Law].] 1816 J. Witson City of Plagne Poeins 1825 I. 263 
Her soul serene, That like a place of worship aye was husht 
By day and night. 1857 Mrs. Cartyte Lets. IL. 334 They 
had gone every one to her different ‘ Place of Worship’. 
1865 Pall J/all G. 2g Dec. 10 St. Mary's [a district church 
in a town] is a place of worship rather than a church to 
the minds of the townsmen. 

17. One's heart (lies) in the right place: see 
Heart sb. 54. To have a soft place in one’s heart 
jor, to regard affectionately, be well-disposed to- 
wards, be fond of. 

1809 MauKin Gil Blas 1. xii. P 2 God knows if his heart lay 
in the right place for all that! 1894 Brackwore Perlycross 
25 Mr. Penniloe had a very soft place in his heart for this 
young lady. 

** With prepositions. 

18. From place to place. From one place to 
another, and so on in successton. 

1380 Wycurr Hiks. (1880) 457 Crist wente mekely fro plase 
to place. 1568 Grarron Chron. II. 1361 He pervsed the 
whole towne.., from place to place. 1711 ADDison Sect. 
No. 98 #3 This holy Man travelled from Place to Place. 
Aled. Nomads who roam about from place to place in searcb 
of pasture for their cattle. 

19. In place, etc.: +a. Before or without mov- 
ing away; on the spot; then and there, immedi- 
ately. So éu the place, on or upon the place. Obs. 

c1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 110/138 So pat heo i-cristned was.. 
and i-spouse in be place. «1330 Roland & V. 504 He toke 
him in pe plas, & to pe castel he went. a@1q425 Cursor J. 
1600 (Irin.) Pis worde he seide anoon in plas. 1600 E. 
Biount tr. Coxestagyio 217 ‘Yo se!l them at lowe prices 
vpon the place. 1665 Tempre Let. to Sir J. Temple Wks. 
1731 II. 4,1 told him upon the Place, I would serve his 
Majesty the best I couldinit. 1675 Loud. Gaz. No. 1004/3 
On the part of the Suedes, 2000 were killed upon the place. 

+b. In presence, present, at hand, on the spot. 
So upon the place. Obs. 

a 1425 Cursor AM, 3078 (T'rin.) Archere was he beste in plas. 
1590 Srenser /. Q.1. v. 36 They all, beholding worldly wights 
in place, Leave off their worke .10 gaze on them. 1670 
Marvete Corr. Wks. (Grosart) II. 345 Those matters can 
not be transacted by the Post, but men inust be upon the 
place. 1682 in Scott. Antig. (1901) July 4 Without .. ever 
acquainting him, albeit he was wpon the place. . 

ce. In its original or proper position; in position; 
zn site; Spec. in Geol.; tn ALining, applied to a 
vein or lode situated between fixed rocks. 

1s60 Daus tr. Slerdane’s Com 108 ‘That the eccle- 
siasticall iurisdiction remayne in place as it nowe is. 1869 
Huxcey Ele. Physiol. (ed. 3) v. § 20 Vhe liver is invested 
by a coat of peritoneum, which keeps it in place. 188: 
Raymono Mining Gloss., In place, ..occupying, relative to 
surrounding masses, the position that it had when formed. 
1884 Knicut Dict. Weck, Suppl., Placer,.. includes all 
forms of mineral deposits excepting veins in place. 1884 
Anna K. Greene Leavenworth Casc it 8 The open piano 
with its sheet of music held in place by a lady's. .fan. 

d. fg. In his or tts proper or fitting position; 
in one’s element, at home; tn harmony, timely. 
(The opposite of out of place, 20.) 

1897 Chicago Advance 4 Feb. 138/2 If Mr. Manss were 
not a successful pastor, he would be very much in place as 
a journalist. ; 

e. /z (some one’s) place: in (his) position, 
situation, or circnmstances ; situated as (he) is. 

1735 T. Hite Zara i. i. 11 What have I done, .. Beyond, 
what You wou'd, in my place, have done? 1770 Foote 
Lame Lover ut. Wks. 1799 Il. 89 What could I do? Put 
yourself in my place. 1870 Reape (#é/éc) Put Yourself in 
his Place. 

f. /n (the) place of, instead of: see13b. Lr the 
first, second, next, etc. place: see LI. 

20. Out of place. Out of, or not situated tn 
the natural or appropriate position ; misplaced ; 
fg. unsuitable, unseasonable. 

{1551 Rosinson tr. J/ore’s Utop. (1895) 73. Wordes and 
saynges, brought furth so out of time and place, to make 
sporte and inoue laughter.] 1822 [see Out oF, III]. 1853 
Maurice Theol. Ess. 77 The ordinary methods of con. 
troversy are entirelyout of place. 1864 Pusry Lect. Dantel 
(1876) 346 The two verses .. are evidently..out of place. 
1892 Law Times XCII. 158/1 It may not be out of place to 
examine it here. 

*** \Vith verbs. 

21. Come in place. +a. To come to be, come 
forth, originate, turn up; to come tuto notice, 
appear; to appear, present itself for consideration. 


Also become in (to, etc.) place. Obs. 

az225 Leg. Kath. 1316 Ne funde we nowhwer nan swa 
deope ilearet pat durste sputin wid us; and 3ef he come in 
place [etc.]. a@1300 Cursor J. 5589 (Cott.), I sal tell yow of 
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{noyses]..How.gat first he com in place. /dzd. 18623 And 
bus bicome pat oile in place. /é¢d. 22405 For if sant michel 
cum to place, to dome befor vr lauerd grace. 1390 Gower 
Conf. Il. 84 Hou that inetall cam a place. 1579 ‘I’omson 
Calvin's Serm. Tint. 114/2 Wbeuy* honour of God commeth 
in place. 

tb. To occur, take place. Ods. 

a1425 Cursor M, 2884 (lrin.) Lecchery .. Pe foulest pat 
euer coom on plas. /é¢¢. 13131 Til a feste day coom in plas. 

+ @. To come into a position (to do something). 

1450 Merlin xxiv. 444 And gladly ther-of wolde tbei ben 
a-venged, yef thei inyght conte in place. 

22. Find place. To find room to dwell or exist, 
to have being (27 something). 

a1729 Concreve To Cynthia 5 Can Discontent find Place 
within that Breast? 1839 YEowrte Ane. Brit. Ch. x. (1847) 
105 Confidence in their own strength found no place in their 
counsels, 1846 Trencu ‘Werac, vi. (1862) 189 And now the 
solemn awakening finds place. 

23. Give place. ‘lo make room, make a way, 
get out of the way; to yield ¢o, pive way fo; to be 
succeeded by: see GIVE v. 47. arch. exc. fig. 

1382, etc. [see Give v. 47a-d]. c1q460 Towneley Myst. 
xxiv. ro Stynt, I say! gyf nen place. 1526 Pilger. Perf: 
(W. de W. 1531) 14 The water deuydyug it selfe, & gyuynge 
place to them for theyr passage. 1571 R. EowarpeEs 
Damon & Pithias in Wazl. Dodsley 1V. 92 Give place; let 
the prisoner come by; give place. ¢1595 Cart. Wyatt 
R. Dudley's Voy, W. Lud. (Hak. Soc.) 35 The Generall gaue 
place to his earnest suite. @160q4 Hanmer Chron. rel. 
(1809) 165 Hee prudently governed his Church some thirty 
yeeres, and gave place to nature. 1746-7 Hervey J/edit. 
(1818) 211 What was gay..as well as glittering. .gives place 
to an universal gravity, 1872 R. Exccis Catudiis \xiv. 268 
Thessaly’s youth gave place to tbe Gods high-tbroned in 
heaven. 

24. Have place. a. To have room to exist; 
to have being or existence (27, among, etc. some- 
thing); to exist ; to be situated, have lodgement. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. Rv. xii. (1495) dj/2 Vbe vertue 
..naturalis..hath pryncipall place in the lyuer. 1489 CaxTon 
Faytes of A.W. vit. 247 Yf all sinnes were punyshed in this 
worlde the Iuges of god shulde haue noo place, 1526 TinDALE 
John viii. 37 Ye seke meanes to kyl me be cause my 
sayinges have noo place in you. 1624 Bepett Le?z. vii. 110 
But this..hath no place amongst all your motiues. 1752 
Hume E£ss., Remark. Customs (1817 1. 366 The same law 
had place in Thebes. 1896 Dx. Ancyte PAilos. Belief 117 
The notion..that time. .can have no place in Nature except 
as a mere condition..of human thought. 

+b. ‘Yo have or take precedence (also fo have 
the place): = 270. Obs. 

1659 Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 272 These persons peti- 
tioning are dangerous...Safety must have place of all. 1686 
Piot Staffordsh. 285 The female Sex, which according to 
the custom of England has always the place. 

+25. Hola place. To obtain regard, to pre- 
vail; = 27 b. (See also g.) 

1513 More Rich. /// in Grafton Chron. (1568) 11. 757 If 
either kind [= nature] or kindnesse had holden place. /écd. 
762 If some folkes friendship had not holden better place 
with the king then any respect of kindred. 

2G. Make place. +a. To make room or space 
for; to give a position, station, or office ¢o. Obs. 

a@1400-s0 A lexandcr 2277 (Dubl. MS.) Pen makes be prince 
hym a place & prestly hym maches. 1565 T. StaPLETON 
fortr. Faith 113 All mercie shall make place to euery man 
according to the merit of his workes. 1581 G. Perme tr. 
Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 11. (1586) 56 To furnish himselfe with 
such good giftes, that he make himself place, be desired, 
honoured, and esteemed. 1585 T. WasHincTon tr. wicholay's 
Voy. 1. x. 86b, Making place for al commers. 

b. Zo make places (Change-ringing): said of 
two bells which shift their positton in successive 
changes so as to make room, as it were, for another 
bell which is struck successively before, between, 
and after them. 

1872 Extacomse Ch, Bells Devon, etc. ii. 221 The..terms 
of the art are enough to frighten an amateur,.. Hunting, 
dodging, snapping, and place making. 1880C. A.W. ‘TRoyte 
in Grove Dict. AZus. 1. 334/2 In change-ringing terms the 
4th and sth are said to ‘make places‘. 

27. Take place. +a. To take effect, to suc- 
ceed ; to be accomplished or realized. Ods. or arch. 

1460 CapcraveE Chron, (Rolls) 153 Alisaunder the Pope 
gaf us leve for to edifie coventis in tbese places.. but there 
tok no place but Clare and Wodous. 1542 Upatt in Lett, 
Lit. Mcn (Camden) 2, I am..as well contented that my 
suite hath not taken place. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 
vil, 304 When the Christian religion began to take place in 
Egypt. @1766 Mrs. F. SHeripan Sidney Bidulph 1V. 30 
This design can’t possibly take place till next winter. 1789 
WesLev Is. (1872) IV. 465 His medicine inmediately took 
place. 1825 Knare & Batow. Veweate Cal, 1V. 334/2 Two 
shots..did not take place. 

+b. To find acceptance; to have weight or in- 
fluence. Ods. 

1535 Jove lfol. Tindale (Arb.) 17 These playn_ testi- 
monyes of the scripture wolde take no place with Tindal. 
1665 J. Weus Séone- Heng (1725) 33 Then must tbe Corinthian 
Column be condemned..if Baldo’s Judgment take Place. 
1737 Bracken Farriery [mpr. (1757) I. 134 This Doctrine 
.. don’t expect will take place with many. @1774 GoLpsM. 
Hist. Greece 1. 1 Among an unenlightened people every 
iinposture is likely to take place. 

+e. To take precedence of; to go before. (Cf. 


9.) Obs. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 19 Whether a Ies. 
cobler or schoolenaister, being but a lay brother..ought to 
take place and go before a secular Priest. 1626 S. D'Ewes 
in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser.1. II]. 219 The Loide Conway tooke 
place of all barons. 1711 Ayrit. Apollo \I1. No. 149. 2/2 
Which Woman takes Place? 1721 Braptey Philos. Acc. 
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Wks. Nat, 188 After this, the Physick Garden at Oxford 
takes place in Reputation. 1814 Jane Austen Maus/. Park 
xxili, ‘hough Miss Crawford is ina manner at home, at the 
Parsonage, you are not to be taking place of her. 

+d. To take up or have a posttion: to be present. 

1622 WitHER JZistr. Philavete Gj, Marke, if euer red or 
white, Any where, gaue such delight, As when they haue 
taken piace In a worthy womans face. 1653 H. More 
Antid, Ath. 1. vii. (1712) 61 The Uses indeed of tbe fore- 
named Plants..take place so in every Affair of Man. 

e. To come into existence, come to pass, happen ; 
to occur (in place or time), 

1770 LANGHORNE Plutarch (1879) I. 207/2 These respects 
being paid, and silence taking place. 1816 Prayratr Vat. 
Phil. 1.145 The shadow may reach the earth, and a total 
eclipse may take place. 1894 A. Rouextson Nuggets, etc. 
217 The police were informed of what had taken place. 

f. To take the place of: see 13 b. 

VI. 28. Short for PLace Brick, 

1843 lech. Mag. XXXIX. 192 The difference between .. 
stacks and places ten shillings. 

VII. 29. atirib.and Comdb.,as place-description. 
-disease, -illustration, -name, -poetry; place-bound 
adj.; esp.in sense 14, as Place-broker, -mounger, 
-mongering, -seeker; place-begeing, -loving, -proud, 
-seeking adjs, ; place act, the Act of Parliament ex- 
cluding persons holding office under the crown from 
sitting in the IIouse of Commons; + place-being, 
the fact of being or dwelling in some particular place, 
habitat (ods. rxare); place betting, the action of 
backing a horse or other competitor for a ‘ place’: 
see gc; place-bill (cf. place act); place-book, 
a blank book for the collectton of interesting or 
valuable literary extracts ; = COMMONPLACE-BOOK ; 
place herse, a horse which comes in among those 
placed: see Place v. 5d; place-house = PLacE 
56.5 b; tplacelike a., local; place-making: see 
26b; place-skating (U. S.) = FicuRE-skating; 
place-woman, a female office-holder under govern- 
ment. See also PLACE BRICK, PLACE-HOLDER, PLACE- 
HUNTER, PLACE-KICK, PLACEMAN, 

1903 Hest. Gaz. g Sept. 10/1 The *Place Act, by which 
holders of places of profit under the Crown are ineligible for 
tbe House of Commons. 1567 Maret Gv. Forest 79 Cheli- 
dros the Serpent..is in *placebeing, one of those kindes 
which be doubtfull. For it is now abiding vpon the earth 
now in the waters. 1885 7zes 4 June 10/3 * Place Betting. 
1742 H. Wacpote Let. to Wann 8 Apr., The *Place Bill 
has niet with the same fate from the Lords as the Pension 
Bill and the Tiiennial Act. 1827 Hattam Coust. Hist. 
Il. xvi. 617 We owe to this ministry the place-bill of 
1743, which .. seems to have had a considerable effect ; 
excluding a great number of inferior officers from the 
house cf commons, a@1659 Ossorn Charac. etc., Wks. 
(1673) 619 In the *Place-Book of virtue and vice. 188 
Knox & Jess Corr. I. 431 It might be .. useful to keep 
the plan open for continual increase, in the way of, nota 
coinmon, but a special place-book. 1647 FuLLEK Good Th. 
in Worse T. (841) 132 When we are time-bound, “place- 
bound, or person-bound so that we cannot compose ourselves 
to makea large solenin prayer. 1810 Sporting A/ag. XXXV. 
267 Lawyers, and speculators, and “place-brokers. 1892 
Spectator 16 Jan. 93/1 No writer has left us so many “place- 
descriptions which can be. .identified with actual localities. 
1898 P. Manson Trop. Diseases xiv. 233 Beriberi, a *place 
disease like inalaria. 1890 Padi Mall G. 19 Sept. 7/3 Such 
an animal..would. .be looked upon as a winner, or, at least, 
a *place horse in a race. 1675 WycHercey Country Wife 
n. 1, I hate London: our *place-house in the country is 
worth a thousand of 't. 1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 85 
Still they would bear no “place-like respect. 1839 Record 
21 Oct., The time-serving and *place-loving spirit. 1785 
Truster Mod. Times 111. 77 Seeing..an advertisement.. 
from a man who advertised places under government to be 
disposed of..1.. waited on Provider the *place-monger. 1868 
Viscr. STRANGFoRD Selection (1869) 1. 344 The Athenian 
bureaucrat or placemonger. 1888 Bryce Amer. Commw, 
I. xxv. 371 A monstrous system of bribery and *place- 
mongering. 1868 G. SrerHens Runic Mon. 1. p. xvi, 
*Place-names are.. found both on Old-Northern and on 
Scandinavian-runic pieces, 1884 H. Rix inGa@. Words June 
393/2 Speculating on the origin of placenames. @ 1619 
Frercuer Wit without a/.11.1, To be *place-proud, 1895 
Outing (U.S.) XXVIL. 206/1 To his mastery of edges and 
*place-skating be owed his ability to defeat the great skaters 
of the world. 1817-18 Cossetr Resid. U. S. (1822) 257 
Sinecure placemen and *placewoinen. 


Place (pléis), v. a.t. and ffle. placed 
(plast); also 6 Sc. plasit, plaist, placeit, 6-7 
plast(e ; Za. pple. 6yplasde. [f.PLace sé. So F’. 
placer (1606 tn Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. ¢vaus. To put or set in a particular place, 
position, or situation; to station; to posit; sig. to 
set in some condition, or relation to other things. 


Often a mere synonym of fut, set. 

1ssr T. Witson Logike (1550) 40 This manne is no 
Rhetoricien, because he can uot place bis thynges in good 
order. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 25 The Arche- 
byshoppe of Trevers was placed right ouer against themperour. 
/bid. 333 They place this as a generall Rule. 1565 GoLpinG 
Cxsar 29b, Cesar..taking the towne placed a garryson in 
it. 1567 Drant /orace, Epist. vii. Dv, A younge man in 
a chare At ease yplasde. 1570-6 LamBarDE Peramd, Kent 
(1826) 227 A Castle high, and thundring shot, At Quin- 
broughe is now plaste (7z#ze waste]. 1602 in St. Pagers, 
Dom. (1870) 226 We delivered the goods..and placed two 
of our company aboard each ship. 1630 Prynne Avwte+ 
Armin, 120 It placeth Election..within our owne com- 
mand. 1663 Gersirr Counsel 99 The placing a Gate or 
Doore. 1703 Moxon gicch. Ererc. 167 Placing one Foot 
of a pair of Compasses on a Plane. 1712 STEELE Spect. 


PLACE. 


No. 423 » 2, I was so placed..that I could not avoid hear- 
ing. 1890 Ved. Fru/. 1V. 26 He used to place the patient 
under a pump, and allow the water to play over him. 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 568 Thereby placing land out of 
circulation, during any one life. 1840 LarDNeR Geown, xii. 
153 Vhree points, however they may be placed, must always 
lie in the same plane. 1896 Law Times Rep. LXXITI. 
615/2 To place gatekeepers at level crossings. ; 

To pnt or set (a number of things) in thc 
proper relative places, z.¢. in order or position; to 
arrange, dispose, adjust. 

1548 Upatt, etc. Erasm. Par. Acts 2 In Iohn I haue 
..only placed the texte and diuided the paraphrase. 1553 
T. Witson Réed. (1585) 6 What helpeth it though wee can 
finde good reasons, and knowe how to place them? 1613 
Percuas Prlyrimage 368 He obtaineth places of honour, 
which can most fitly place his words. 1638 Junius /aint, 
Ancients 118 Which things..in painting, draw the eyes by 
their glittering brightnesse, though they be never placed by 
any art. a1717 Pore £p. Fervas 7r Should the Graces all 
thy figures place. 1777 SHeRiwan Sch. Scand. w. iii, (Stage 
direction) Places chairs. 

2. To appoint (a person) toa place or post; to 


put in office; sfec. to induct to a pastorate. 

¢1570 Schort Somme 1st Bk. Discipl. Ch. Scot. §& 4 Sic as 
ar preichers alreddie placeit. 1607 SHAKsS. 7iv0M IW. iii. 35 
This yellow Slaue, Will.. place Theeues, And giue them 
Title, knee, and approbation. 1669 Sturmy Wariner's Mag. 
1, ii. 16 Placing deserving men according to their merit. 
1817 Jas. Mut Brit. India VW. v. ix. 694 These com- 
missioners were..to have the sole power of placing and dis- 
placing all persons in the service of the Company. 1901 
Robert Anderson ii, 8 When iny father was ‘placed’ as fourth 
minister of the Relief Church. — 

b. To find a place or situation for; to arrange 
for the employment, living, or marriage of; to 
settle. Sometimes const. +/forzh (obs.), oud. 

1596 Drayton Piers Gazveston cii, Those in Court we for 
our purpose plac’d. 1633 Dv. Hatt Hard Texts, N. T. 213 
Whether. .to keep them at home in an unmarried state, or 

lace them forth in Wedlock. a@ 1652 Brome Eng. Aloor im. 
1, At an old wives house in Bow-lane That places Servants. 
1751 Jonnson Rambler No. 170 P 6 He had resolved to 
place me happily in the world. 1847 Marryat Childr. N. 
Forest xxv, If 1 can only place my sisters as 1 want, Hum- 
phrey and | will seek ourfortunes. 1839 Spectator 21 Sept., 
Fathers lament. .overchildren whom..they cannot ‘ place’. 

3. To put (a thing) into a suitable or desirable 
place for some purpose, sfec. a. ‘To put out 
(money, funds) at interest; to invest. Often with 
out. b. To put into the hands of a particular 
(selected) person or firm (an order for something 
to be supplied). ¢. To dispose of to a customer. 
da. To arrange for the performance or publica- 
tion of (a play, literary production, or the like). 

1700 Farquuar Coustan! Couple 1.11, | suppose twenty 
or thirty pieces handsomely placed will gain the point. 1713 
STEELE Gaurd. No. 2 p 3 Placing money on mortgages. 
1765 Act 5 Geo. 111, c. 26 P’rcamble, With Power to the 
‘Trustees .. to place out the Money.. on Real securities in 
Scotland. 1858 T. Darton in Mferc. Marine Mag. V. 
338 The best mode of paene funds at Bangkok. 1889 
Boston (Mass.) Frnl. 7 May 2/3 The demand for Florida 
Olange-trees .. iS.. increasing. Many large orders have 
already been placed for next season. 1893 Peer Sfen Valley 
342 All orders of the French Government which they needed 
to place in England. 1g0x Danes in Mesto. Gaz. 27 Aug. 
8/1, | have had six plays ‘ placed ’ at a cost to myself in trial 
matinées of hundredsof pounds. /éi¢., A single play placed 
on the evening bill. 

4. fiz. Yo put, set, fix, repose (faith, confidence, 
esteem, etc.) 2 or o a particular person or thing. 

1621 T. Wittiamson tr. Goulart’s Wise Vieillard 7 How 
are they to be..pittied, that haue nothing whereon to rest 
and place their .ssurance. 1654-66 Eart Orrery Parthen. 
(1676) 646, I found my passion was unworthily plac’t. 1700 
H, Wantey in Pepys’ Diary (1379) V1. 233 His judgment 
..in placing his friendships. 1711 Sterie Sfect. No. 53 
> 3 If our Sex knew always how to place their Esteem 
justly. 1813 Soutney Nelson II. vi. 34 A man, upon whose 
sagacity. he could place full reliance. 1849 Macautay Zdrs¢, 
feng. x. 11. 591 No confidence could be placed in any of 
the twelve Judges. 

5. To determine or indicate the place of; to 
assign a place to. a. To assign or refer to a par- 
ticular locality or set of circumstances; to locate. 
b. To assign a certain rank or station to; to rank, 
class. ¢. To fix the chronological position of; 


to date; to fix, determine (a date). 

1597 Bacon Coulers Good & Ezil Ess. (Arb.) 139 For sayth 
he [Cicero], aske a Stoicke which Philosophie is true, he 
will preferre his owne: Then aske him which approcheth 
next the truth, he will confesse the Academiques. So. .the 
Epicure. .as soone as he hath placed himselfe, he will place 
the Academiques next him. 1662 STILLinGFL. Orig. Sucr. 
1. i. § 20 Capellus placeth Cadmus in the third year of 
Othoniel. 1707 Curios. in Husb. & Gard, 118 Having 
excluded them from the Society of Men, he places them 
among..Beasts. 1732 Pore £ss. Afan 1. 50 Then, in the 
scale of reas'ning life, 'tis plain, There must be, somewhere, 
such a rank as Man: And all the question. .is..if God has 
plac’'d him wrong? 1885 Pad/ Afall G. 24 Mar. 3/2 Lord 
Lytton, ..learned in American dialects, could no doubt 
‘place’ her particular peculiarities of pronunciation. 

d. acing. To state the place or position of 
(a horse, etc.) among the competitors when passing 
the winning post, which is usually done officially 
of the first three only; ¢o de placed, to obtain a 


place among the first three. Also fig. 
1831 Macautay £ss,, Boswell’s Fohnson (1887) 120 Boswell 
is the first of biographers) He has no second. He has 
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worth while to place them. Eclipse is first, 2nd the rest 
nowhere. 1849 ALB. Smitu Pottleton Leg. 161 However 
you Start, you'll never be placed. 1863 Kincstey Water 
Bab. i, She came in nowhere, and is consequently not placed. 
1895 Daily News 4 Sept. 7/1 Vhe last-named trio provided 
the winner and the placed horses, ; 

6. To assign, attribute, impute, ascribe. a. To 
hold (a quality or attribute) to reside or consist zx 
something. +b. Torefer (a fact or circumstance) 
to something as a cause; to ‘ put down’ Zo. Obs. 

1608 Witter //erapla Exod. 830 They placed a certaine 
religion in the shadow of trees. 1631 GouGe God's Arrows 
m1. §8. 199 They did not place honour or honesty simply in 
victory. 1697 Locke Repl. to Bp. of Worcester’s Answ. to 
4is Let. 97 Whether..I am-..mistaken, in the placing Cer- 
tainty in the Perception of the Agreement or Dis-agreement 
of Ideas. 1802 Mrs. E. Parsons Alyst. Visit I. 105 He 
placed it (her delight] to the ease it would afford her 
anxiety. 1814 Jane AusTeN Wansf, Park xiiv, She. .places 
her disappointment..to her being..less affluent than many 
of her acquaintance, 

7. Football (Rugby). To get (a goal) from a 
place-kick. 

1890 Darly News 3 Nov. 5/3 A goal placed from a try. 
1896 Field 8 Feb. 207/1 Thompson placed a goal, 

Place, obs. erron. f. pleas (pl. of PLEA: see 
Comson PLEAS) ; obs. f. PLEASE. 

Placeable (plé'sib’l), @ rare. [f. PLace v. 
+ -ABLE.] Capable of being or liable to be placed. 

1802-12 Bentuam Ration, Fudic, Evid. (1827) V. 179 The 
privy seal being placeable and displaceable by the king. 

|| Placebo (plaszbe). Pl. -os, -oes. [a. L. 
placebo (¥ shall be pleasing or acceptable), 1st sing. 
fut. ind. of placére to please: also used in OF. in 
senses I and 2.] 

1. £cc/, In the Latin rite: The name commonly 
given to Vespcrs in the Office for the Dead, from 
the first word of the first antiphon (//acebo Domino 
™ regione vivorum, Ps. cxiv. 9, Vulg.). 

a12zz5 Ancr. R. 22 Efier euesong anonriht sigged ower 
Placebo. ¢1380 Wycuir Iiks. (1880) 57 Prelatis ben more 
bounden to pis prechynge. . pan toseie matynes, masse, euen 
song, or placebo. ¢1440 Facod's Well 110 Clerkys seydin 
Placebo & dirige for his soule. 1535 Lanc. H’rdls (1857) II. 
165 Schall synge and say placebo and dirige on nyght. 
1874 Green Short //ist. v. § 5. 248 He..earned a miserable 
livelihood ..by singing placebos and diriges. 

+2. Inallusive phrases: 70 sig (a), play (with), 
make, be al the school of placebo, etc.: to play the 
sycophant, flatter, be servile or time-serving. Odés. 

1340 Ayend. 60 Pe uerbe zenne is bet huanne hi alle zingep 
‘Placeho’, pet is to zigge: ‘mi lhord zayb zop, mi lhord 
deb wel’. ¢1386 CHaucer Pars. T. P Sep beucrercs been the 
deueles Chapelleyns that syngen euere Placebo. 1483 Cax- 
ton G. dela Tour H vb, He ought. .not flatere hym ne make 
the placeho. 1554 Knox Godly Let. A viij b, Nowe they hane 
bene at the skoole of Placebo, and ther they haue lerned.. 
to daunse as the deuill lyst to pype. 1583 Leg. Bp. St. An- 
drois Prol. 78 Plaing placebo into princes faces, 1607-8 
Bacon Gen. Naturaliz. Wks. 1879 1. 467 If any man shall 
think that I have sung a placebo, for inine own particular, 
I would have him know that I am not so unseen in the 
world. 1679 J. P. Lett. Friend in Country 3 Where every 
one would sing a Placebo to the rising Sun [the next Heir 
to the Crown]. ‘ 

+ 3. A flattercr, sycophant, parasite. (In Chaucer 


as propcr name.) Oés. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Aferch. T. 234 Placebo seyde o Tanuarie 
brother [etc.). 1426 Lypc. De Guit. Pilgr. 22417 Fflateryng 
-. Somme callen hir Placebo, ffor sche kan maken an Eccho 
Answere euere ageyn the same. a1572 Knox Hist. Ref. 
Wks. 1846 I. 37 The Bischop..having his placeboes and 
jackmen in the toun, bufiatted the Freir, and called him 
Heretick. a1651 CaipeRwoop Hist, Atrk (1843) II. 220 
Placeboes and flatterers went to court, 

4. Med. (See quot. 1811.) Also fig. 

1811 Hooper Aled. Dict., Placebo,..an epithet given to 
any medicine adapted more to please than benefit the 
patient. 1824 Scott S¢. Ronan’s xx, There is nothing 
serious intended—a mere A/acedo—just a divertisement to 
cheer the spirits, and assist the effect of the waters. 1885-8 
Facce & Pye-Smitu Princ. Med. (ed. 2) 1. 205 It is pro- 
bably a mere placebo, but there is every reason to please 
as well as cure our patients. 

Hence Placebo‘ic a. novce-wd., of the nature of 


a placebo. 

1880 A. Fut Princ. Aled. 1093 This was given regularly, 
and became well known ..as the ‘placeboic remedy’ for 
rheumatism, 


Pla-ce-brick. orig. A brick made of soft 
clay, and laid on a prepared ‘place’ to harden 
before being burnt: see quot. 1753; sow, an ordi- 
nary stock brick which has been imperfectly burnt, 
through being on the outward or windward side of 


the kiln or clamp. 

1703 T. N. Crty & C. Purchaser 41 Place-bricks. 1753 
Cuampers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Brick, Place-bricks..so called 
because of a level smooth place just by where they are 
struck or moulded .. where they are left till they are stiff 
enough to be turned on their edges.., they carry them to 
stacks,.. they are covered with straw on the top, till they 
are dry enough to be burnt. 1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. 
Build. 343 Place-Bricks are too frequently poor and brittle. 
1847 SMEATON Builder's Alan. 19 Place bricks are the refuse 
of a burning, and are in fact those which have not been 
perfectly burnt. 1881 Younc Avery Man his own Mechanic 
§1155 Prices per 100 at which bricks are quoted: place- 
bricks, 4s. 6¢.; grey stocks, 5s.; red stocks, 6s. [etc.]. 


Placed (plist), #f/.@. [f. PLace v. + -ED1L.] 


distanced all his competitors so decidedly that it is not | Pat or set in a particular position or condition ; 


PLACEMAN. 


located, situated ; holding place or rank: see the 
vb. Placed minister, a pastor inducted to a charge. 

x P. Linpsay /2terest Scot. 124 Where one placed 
Minister dies at least three young men are licensed. 1796 
dustr. & Reg. Cavalry (1813) 75 When the Regiment forms 
open Column of Divisions, behind a placed Flank Division. 
1818 Scott Art. Aid/. vi, He was in orders, but was not a 
placed minister. 1844 P. Harwoop Hist. [risk Reb. 50 
Every liberal..motion..was unfailingly crushed by placed 
and pensioned majorities. 1890 Daily News 17 Feb. 3/5 
Lrownie .. finished fifth, Theodolite, the second favourite, 
alone dividing him from the placed horses. /6fd. 3 Nov. 4/7 
Blackheath beat the London Scottish by a placed goal to 
a penalty goal, 

+ Pla-ceful, a. Obs. nonce-wi. 
-FUL 1.] (?) 

1615 CHAPMAN Odfyss.1x. 134 And in their precinct (Proper 
and placefull) stood the troughs and pailes, In which he 
milkt. 

Pla‘ce-ho:lder. One who holds a place or 
office. +a. One who acts as deputy for another; 


a lieutenant, substitute, proxy. Sc. Ods. 

1560 in Calderwood Hist. Avr (1843) Il. 13 Committed by 
the place-holders of the ministrie. 1566 Neg. Priz'y Council 
Scot. I. 451 His deputtis and place haldaris. ¢1610 Sir 
i: Mewvit Asem. (1683) 188 The Prince, who is God's place- 

older. 

b. One who holds office under the government. 

1818 Moore Fudge Fan. Paris ii. 105 A youth of parts, 
Who longs to be a small place-holder. 1848 W. H. Ketty 
tr. L. Blanc’s Hist. Ten Y. 11. 238 The strength of govern- 
ment. .resulted, not from its having some thousands of place- 
holders. .at its disposal, but from the means it possessed of 
making its will reach everywbere. 

So Pla‘ce-ho'lding a. . 

1830 Lp. J. Russetr Select Sp. §& Desf. (1870) 1. 296 That 
corrupt and place-holding Parliament. r 

Pla‘ce-hu:nter. One who seeks persistently 
for a place or post in the pnblic service. (With 


unfavourable connotation: cf. PLACEMAN.) 

1713 STEELE Guard, No. 29 P16 The Ionick laugh.. is 
esteemed by judicious place- hunters a more particular mark 
of distinction than the whisper. 1812 Examiner 19 Oct. 
666/1 Place-hunters and Fortune-hunters. 1898 BopLey 
France 11. 1. vii. 434 Moderate men who are not place- 
hunters, and are therefore impartial witnesses. 

So Pla‘ce-hunting sé. and a. 

1823 in W. Cobbett Aur Aides (1885) 1. 276 A place- 
hunting lawyer. 1860 Mut. Repr. Govt. (1865) 34/2 Place- 
hunting .. is a form of ambition to which the English .. are 
almost strangers. 1898 Bopiry France 1). 1. v. 257 Tbe 
place-hunting solicitations of constituents. 

Pla-ce-kick. /ootial/. |[f. Puace sé. + Kick 
sb.1] (See quot. 1856, and cf. Drop-Kick.) So 
Pla‘ce-kick v., Pla‘ce-kicker, Pla‘ce-kicking. 

1856 Rules for Football, St. Peter's School, York ii, A place 
kick is a kick when the ball is previously placed on the 
ground... Kick off must be a place kick. /éid. ix, It (the 
foothall] is to be place-kicked, and not dropped. 1890 Padd 
AlallG. 20 Oct. 1/3 A try, from which the champion place- 
kicker .. gained a goal. 1892 Daily News 17 Oct. 5/1 (Hel 
played for Scotland, and did the place-kicking at the early 
age of sixteen. 1896 H’estwt. Gaz. 6 Jan. 2/3 This place- 
kicking record was the least creditable feature of the game. 

Placeless (plé!slés), a. [f. PLace sd. + -LESS.] 

+1. Without a fixed place or home; having no 


place. Ods. rare—". 

1387 Trevisa Sigdexn (Rolls) V. 261 Panne pe Saxons, 
strong men of armes, and placelees to wone ynne [L. Sa.ro- 
num gens. .sedibus vaga), were i- prayed of be Britouns forto 
come in to Bretayne. 

2. Not confined to place ; not local ; not bounded 


or defined. 

1598 SyivesTeR Du Bartas n.i.u. Liposture 210 Holding 
a place-less place. 1630 J. Tavtor (Water P.) Scudler Wks. 
iu. 19/2 Such a placelesse place is Purgatory Created by the 
Pope without God's leaue. a 1834 CoLerince Picture 129 
Placeless, as spirits. 1881 Fraser Berkeley 212 Our placing 
and dating intelligence must be inadequate to the placeless 
and dateless Intellect. ; 

3. Having no stated place or locality. 

1644 Prynne & Waker Frennes’s Trial 5 With the date- 
lesse, namelesse, placelesse, seallesse Proclamation inclosed. 
1878 D. Campsett Rational & True Gosp. xv. 80 Dateless, 
placeless wonders are not very credible. 

4. Having no place or post; out of office or 
remunerative employment. 

1831 Lincoln Herald 28 Jan., Placeless walked the pensive 
Whigs. 1864 Sat. Rev. 13 Aug. 220/1 The landless and 
placeless Irish gentleman. 

+ Pla‘cely, ¢. and adv. Obs. [f. PLace sé. + 
-LY.] a. adj. Of or pertaining to place; local, 
spatial. b. adv. Locally, spatially. 

&. 1546 CovERDALE Lord's Supper Wks. (Parker Soc.) 1. 455 
Imagining I cannot tell what manner of placely presence. 
1674 N. Fairrax Bulk § Selv. 85 The placing of body 
between two ghostly beings, would not give them a placely 
behaviour, , 

b. 1548 Gest Pr. Masse in H.G. Dugdale Life (1840) 
App. 1. 86 Christes body be presented in thee bred..not 
placely as ther placed, spaced, and mesured, but ghostly. 

Placeman (pleismén). [f. PLace 5b. 13 + 
Man sé.!1] One who holds an appointment in the 
service of the sovereign or state; almost always 
with depreciatory or hostile connotation: One who 
is appointed (or who aspires) to such a position from 
motives of interest, without regard to fitness. 

1741 Protests of Lords 11.15 A constant majority of place- 
men meeting under the name of a Parliament to establish 
grievances instead of redressing them. 1754 Hume /ist¢. 
Eng. 1. xv. 369 Vhe Sherriffs and other placemen had made 


[f. Place sé. + 


PLACEMANSHIP. 


interest to be elected. 1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 235 In 1679 the 
House of Commons brought in a bill for excluding placemen 
and pensioners from seats in parliament. 1830 Lo, J. 
Russet Select. Sp. & Desp. (1870) I. 296 In the first Parlia- 
ment of George II it is stated that 257 placemen had seats 
in this House. 1832 PAilat, Record No. 3443 4 One of the 
inost disheartening signs of the times is the facility with 
which the crimes of politicians and placemen are condoned 
by the people. 

Hence Pla‘cemanship, the position or character 
of a placeman. 

1833 /raser's Mag. VII. 751 When placemanship is com. 
bined with Whigzgery, the combination is..odious. 

Placement (plzismént). [f. Prace v. +-MENT: 
cf. F. placement (d’Aubigné 1616), and a@isplace- 
ment, replacement.| The action of placing, or fact 
of being placed; placing, arrangement. 

1844 StepuENs Gk. Farm 11.688 A malformation in the 
placement of its tines. 1834 Jait's Mag. XXI. 304, I.. 
cannot consent to the placement of such a word in our 
victionaries, 1887 Pop. Sct. Monthly XXXI1. 415/2 In pro- 
portion as the placement of the loan disturbs the market 
value of the commodities. 1897 J. C. Ropinson in 19/4 
Cent, Dec. g6r Art treasures .. have found their way.. to 
abiding placements from which there can be no return. 


+ Pla‘cency. O¢s. [ad. L. placéntia (post- 
class.) suavity, f. Alacéut-em: sec PLACENT a.] 
The quality of pleasing, pleasantness; disposition 
to please or gratify. 

1639 SactmMarsue Policy 153 Men are naturally prone..to 
bend in placency towards their superiours humours. 1649 
Butwer Pathomyot. i. ii, 102 The cause or matter of 
molestation or placencie. 


+Placeness. Ods. rare. [f. Puace sd. + 
-NESS.] The quality of having or occupying a 
place ; position, locality. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Sefv. 78 It cannot but harshly be 


said, that the world has a placeness or whereness at all, 
/bid. 84 Such a thing as placeness or stowage. 

+Placent, 54. Obs, rare. [ad. L. placenta 
a cake: see PLacenTa.] A flat cake or tablet. 

1603 F. Herinc Cert. Rules (1625) Bij b, Certaine Placents 
or Amulets confected of Arsenicke. 1617 T. Avams Gen, 
Pract. Phisicke (N. § Q. 7th Ser. V11. 29), Clarified hony, 
which must be so hard tbat you may make small placents 
or trocisces of it. 

Placent (plé'sént), 2. vare. [ad. L. placent-em, 
pr. pple. of A/acére to please.}] Pleasing, gratifying. 

1683 E. Hooker Pref. Pordage's Mystic Div. 71 Under 
the plausibl prztext, placent notion, specious name, .. and 
fair construction of that famous Evangelic Canon. 

§] Misused for; Favourably disposed, propitious. 

1898 C. Reape in New Cent, IV. 501 A winning cause to 
placent gods is dear. 


| Placenta (plasenta). [L. placenta cake = 
Gr. mAaxdets, -devra, contr. -ovs, -ovvra, flat cake, 
also mallow seed, f. the root wAak- of mAdf, mAdka 
flat plate. So in It., Sp., Pg., Fr. in sense 1.] 

1. Zool. and Anat. (Originally placenta ulerina 
uterine cake.) The spongy vascular organ, of 
flattened circular form, to which the foetus is at- 
tached by the umbilical cord, and by means of 
which it is nourished in the womb, in all the higher 
mammals, and which is expelled in parturition ; 
the afterbirth. Also applied to a structure having 
a similar function in other animals, as some vivipa- 
rous fishes, ascidians, ete.; see quots. 1875, 1888. 

1691 Ray Creation 1. (1692) 65 The Fads. .doth receive Air 
.-from the inaternal Blood in the Placenta utcrina, or the 
Cotyledones. bid. 67 The Blood still circulates through 
the Cotyledons or Placenta. 1727-41 CHAMBERS Cycl. s.v., 
In women, unless in case of twins, &c. there is but one 
placenta. 18355 Ramssotuam Odstety, Jfed. 68 The term 
placenta was derived from its shape. 1875 C. C. Brake 
Zool, Pref., Sharks bring fortb their young alive, and 
nourish them while in the womb by a temporary structure 
called ‘placenta’, 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Aniin. Life 
445 In Sa/fa the developing embryo is nourished by a 
placenta formed, in part at least, by follicle cells, 

2. Sol. The part of the carpel to which the 
ovules are attached; also sometimes applied to 
a structure which bears the sporangia in certain 
vascular cryptogams. 

1677 Grew Anat, Fruits vii. § 5 The Seeds stuck all 
round about upon the Ambit or Sides of the Case; or upon 
a great Bed or Placenta within it. 1727 Braptey Faut. 
Dict. s.v. Flower of Parnassus, A Membranous fruit .. 
having ..one cell full of seeds, fastened to a placenta which 
is often very square. 1845 Linney Sch. Bot. i. (1858) 16 
In the inside of the ovary is a space called the placenta, 
on which the young seeds, or ovules, originate. 1875 
Bennett & Dyre Sachs’ Bot. 395 The sporangia arise .. 
from some of the superficial cells of tbe placenta or part 
to which the sorus is attached. 

Placental (plasental), @. (sb.) fad. mod.L. 
Placental-is, {. prec., see -at.] 

1, Zool., etc. Of or pertaining to the placenta. 

Placental murmur, sound, souffiet, the sound made by 
the blood entering the distended uterine vessels, heard in 
auscultation during the later months of pregnancy. 

1808 Barctay A/uscular Motions 367 Yrom a change of 
function, placental blood is no longer returned to the liver. 
1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Aled. vit. 84 uote, No one 
who has ever heard the placental soufflet. 1876 Bristowr 
The. & Pract. Med. (1878) 265 The raw surfaces of wounds 
or of the placental area. 1893 Syd. Soc. Lex., Pleriod), 
placental, the time occupied in the expulsion of the placenta. 


b. Furnished with a placenta; placentate. 


- placentula, dim. of PLAcENTA: see -ULE.] 


| 
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1840-45 Owen Odonéoer. in. xi. sor The development of 
the true inolar teeth to their typical number in the placental 
Mammalia. 1871 Darwin Desc. Man I. vi. 202 “ibe Mar- 
supials stand.. below the placental mammals. 

4. Bot, Pertaining to the placenta (of a plant), 

1857 Henrrey lc. Bot. § 227 In Leguminos# the 
double placental base is so narrow that the ovules alternate 
with one another. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 259 Ovule .. 
flanked by a column of placental tissue. 

B. sé. Zool. A placental mammal. 

1854 WessTer cites OWEN. 1897 of. Sct. Monthly Nov. 
17 The inarsupials..have been gradually supplanted by the 
more highly organized placentals, 

|| Placentalia (plesénté-lia), sé. pl. Zool, 
[mod.L. (L. Bonaparte 1837), neuter pl. of A/a- 
cental-ts adj.: sec prec.) Placental mammals; a 
primary division of Mammalia, comprising those 
provided with a placenta: contrasted with A/arsz- 
pialia and Monolremala. It corresponds to the 
more rccent divisions Afonodelphia and Eutheria. 

1842 in Brannoe Dict. Sct. etc. 1873 J. Geme Ge. Jee 
Age App. 526. : igh 

Hence Placenta‘lian, a. ady., of or pertaining to 
the /Vacentalia; b. sb. one of these. 

1890 in Cent. Dict, 1895 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

Placentary (plx'séntari, plasentari), a. (sb.) 
[ad. mod. L. placentadrius, {. PLACENTA: see -aRY1, 
So F. placentaire.] Of, pertaining cr relating to 
the placenta ; placental (Zoo/. and Lot.). b. Zool. 
Of or pertaining to the //acen/alia or Placentaria, 

1843-4 Jrans. Linnean Soc. (1845) XIX. 321 The pla- 
centary hypothesis of M. Schleiden. 1848 LinpLey /érod. 
Bot. (ed. 4. I. 377 Uncertainty in the position of the placentar 
lines. 1864 WessTER s.v., lhe placentary system of classi- 
fication, 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Placentary, belonging, or 
referring to, the Placenta. 

B. 56. Zool. A placental mammal. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Placentate (ple‘séntét), @. Zoo/. [ad. mod. 
L. Alacentat-ws, f. PLACENTA: see -ATE?.] Having 
a placenta: = PLACENTAL @. 1b. 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Placentation (plxsénté-fon). [a. F. placen- 
talion, f, PLACENTA: see -ATION.] 

1. Zool, The formation and disposition of the 
placenta in the uterus. 

1880 Huxcey in 7ises 25 Dec. 4/1 The non-prehensile 
pes would separate it from tbe former, and the placentation 
from the latter group. 7. 

2. Bot. The disposition or arrangement of the 
placenta or placentas in the ovary. 

1760 J. Lee /ntrod. Bot. ui. xi. (1765) 197 By Placentation 
is meant the Dibpee ace of the Cotyledons at the Time 
when the Seed is beginning to grow. 1848 LinpLey /utrod. 
Bot, (ed, 4) 1. 389 The placentation of Water-lilies.. Broom- 
rapes..and Butomads, is equally at variance with the central 
theory. 1872 Darwin Orig. Spec. (ed. 6) I. vii. 174 Instances 
of both marginal and free central placentation. 

+Place-ntiate, v. Ods. novnce-wd. [f. L. pla- 
céut-ent pleasing, suave +-ATE®: cf. differentiate.] 
‘rans. To please, satisfy. 

1694 Mortteux Rabelais v. 248 When you're placientated 
[sic], the Fort is won. . 

Placentiferous (plexsénti-féras), a. Zoo/. and 
Bot. [f. PLacentTaA +-FEROUS.] Bearing or having 
a placenta, 

1667 H. Otpensurc in Phit, Trans. 11. 512 All Placen- 
tiferous Animals (if I may assume this word) he affirms to 
have three Membranes. 1702 Dr. Drake in /’Ait. Trans. 
XXIII. 1236 The one [Uterus] being Glanduliferous, and 
the other Placentiferous. 1878 Masters Hen/rey’s Bot. 300 
As though the placentiferous lines were detacbed. 

Placentiform (plasentiffim), @. Zoo/, and 
Bot, [f. PLacesta + -ForM.] Having the form 
of a placenta; discoid; cake-shaped. 

1858 Mayne £xpos. Ler., Placentiformis, .. Bot. re- 
sembling a cake .. placentiform. 1861 Benttey Max. Bot. 
(1870) 125 When what would be otberwise a napiform root 
becomes compressed both at its base and apex..it is said 
to be placentiform, 1895 Syd. Soc, Lex. 

Placentigerous (plexsentidzéras), 2. Zool, 
and Sof, [t. Placenta + -GERous.] Bearing a 
placenta: = PLACENTIFEROUS. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

+ Placentious, a. Ods. rare. [f. L. placentia 
suavity, PLAcENcY + -ous.] Pleasing, or disposed 
to please; complaisant, amiable, agreeable, suave. 

@ 1661 Futrer Worthies 1. York (1662) 230 A Placentious 
Person, gaining the goodwill of all 1683 Petrus Fleta 
Alin. . 20 Such things as are placentious or pleasing tous. 

|| Placentitis (pleeséntaitis). a7. [mod.L., 
f, PLACENTA + -1T1S ] Inflammation of the placenta. 

1844 in DunGuison Aved. Lex. 1849-52 Todd's Cycl. Anat. 
IV. 943/2 Simpson has described an acute and chronic form 
of placentitis. 


Placentoid (plise-ntoid), a. [f. as prec. + 
-01D.]_ Resembling a placenta; placentiform. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Placentophagy (plséntgfadzi). [f. as prec. + 
-PHAGY.] The eating of the placenta. 


1goz Brit. Med, Frnl, 12 Apr. 909 In certain parts of the 
Soudan, placentophagy is habitually practised, 


Placentule (plaise-ntizl). S07. [ad. mod.L. 
A 
small placenta (but in qnot. 1826 applied to a coty- 
ledon: cf. CoTYLEDON 3). 


| 


PLACID. 


1677 Grew Anat. Fruits v. § 13 A great Parenchymous 
Boss, which is, as it were, the Bed or Placentula of the 
Seeds; which lie all over it, as ina Strawberry. 1826 Goop 
Bk, Nat. (1834) 1. 164 Vhe cotyledon appears .. necessary 
for the. .growth of the seed, and may hence be denominated 
its lungs or placentule. 1898 Mayxe xpos. Lex., Placen- 
tuda,..a little placenta: a placentule. 

Placer! (plésar). [f. Peace v, + -ER1,) One 
who places, puts, or sets; onc who puts in 
place or arranges; in various technical uses, e.g. 
in Bookbinding, a workman employed in arranging 
the sheets ; in /oé/ery, the workman who puts the 
ware ready for burning. 

1579 SPENSER Sheph. Cal, Feb. 164 Thou placer of plants 
both humble and tall, 1599 Life Sir 7. More in Wordsw. 
Eccl. Biog. (1853) Il. 135 A sorter out and placer of the 
principall matters in the same [book] contained. 1802 
Sporting May. XX. 16 Setters of broken bones, and placers 
of dislocations. 1862 T. Wricut Hist. Dom. Alauners viii. 
153 An asséeur, or placer, took the dishes from the hands 
of the valets,and arranged them in their places on the table. 
1898 C. F. Binns Slory of Molter 206 ‘vhe art of putting the 
ware ready for burning is called * placing’, and upon the 
skill of the placer much of the success of the oven depends. 


1goz Daily Chron. 18 June 10/5 Collaters and Placers 
wanted. 


Placer ? (pléso1), Avining. (Chiefly U. S.) [a. 
Amer, Sp. placer (plase'r) ‘deposit, shoal’, allied 
to place/ a sand-bank, f. plaza place.) 

A deposit of sand, gravel, or earth, in the bed of 
a stream, or any alluvial or diluvial detritus, cou- 
taining gold or other valuable niincrals in parti- 
cles; a place where this detritus is washed for 
gold, etc. Also fig. 

In U.S. law, p/acer includes all forms of mineral deposits 
excepting veins in place. 

1848 Wistizenus Jour NV. Mexico 24 (Stanf.) The old and 
the new /’/acer, near Santa Fe, have attracted mostattention, 
and not only gold washes, but soine gold mines. .are worked 
there. 1851 AppLeTon in Lougfellow's Life (1891) II. 21 
Why it is a Golden Legend ..if it be not that it is suc 
a placer of richness. 1856 Emerson Lng. Traits, Lit. Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 113 Like diggers in California ‘ prospecting for a 
placer’. 1858 Lowett Study IVind. (1870) 296 It is a vast 
placer full of nuggets for the philologist. 1874 RayMonpb 
Statist, Mines & Alining 325 This placer covers an area of 
perhaps two hundred acres, with probably an average depth 
of 25 feet of gold-bearing earth. ae 

b. alirib, and Comb., as placer-diggings, -gold, 
-11Ne, -Ni1Ner, -mInNINg, 

1867 Murchison Silurta xix. (ed. 4) 471 There are placer- 
workings on rocks containing Jurassic fossils. 1868 Isas. 
Saxon Five Wears within Gold. Gate 84 Almost wholly 
‘placer * or surface diggings. 1872 Raymonp Statist. Mines 
& Mining 208 Sixty-one placer-claims..nearly all located in 
the southern part of the county. 1879 H. Georce Progr. & 
Pov. 1. iii, (1881) 55 In the early days of California..the 
placer miner.. picked up..his ‘wages’..in actual money. 
1881 /.2¢, orld (Boston U. S.) 21 May 177/1 The Chinaman 
.-has found it lucrative to continue placer mining where the 
whites have given it up. 1897 Dasly News 21 July 5/4 The 
workings on the Klondyke or Deer River are placer mines, 
i. e., tbe eartb is dug up and washed with sluices. 

Placet (pléset). [a. L. place? ‘it pleases’, 
3rd sing. pres. ind. of A/acéve to please. ] 

|| 1. The Latin for ‘it pleases (me or us)’. 

Tbe word is part of the form used in the old Universities 
when a question is put to tbe vote: ‘ Placetne vobis, domini 
doctores? placetne vobis, magistri?’ (Does it please you, 
Doctors? does it please you, Masters ?); the answer being 
“Placet’, or ‘Non placet’. The declaration of tbe vote 
after acount is in the form, ‘ Majori parti placet’, or ‘non 
placet’, as the case may be. It is also in tbe power of the 
Vice-Chancellor, or of the Proctors conjointly, to veto any 
proposal by their ‘ Non placet’, as in quot. 1893, 

c1g92 MarLowE J/assacre Paris u. vi. Wks. (Rtldg.) 240/1 
Whilst I cry placet. like a senator. 1893 Lippon, etc. Life 
Pusey 1. xvi. 378 Amidst a tremendous shout of ‘ Placet’ 
from the area the decisive forinula was uttered, ‘ Nobis pro- 
curatoribus non placet’ [Us, the proctors, it pleases not], 
and the question of the statute was for the time at an end. 

2. as sb. a. The expression of assent or sanc- 
tion (by this word); formerly, the assent of the 
temporal power necessary for the publication and 
execution of an ecclesiastical ordinance. 

1s89 Nasue Pref. Greene's Alenaphon (Arb) 5 Whose 
placet he accounts the plaudite of bis paines. 1593 tr. 
Guicctardint's Descr. Low-C, 21b, The pope cannot giue a 
benefice, nor a pardon, nor send a bull into the countrey 
without the Princes Placet. . : 

b. A vote of assent in a council, or in the con- 
gregation or convocation of a university. 

1883 Manch. Exam. 1 Dec. 4/7 The report. .was rejected 
by 40 non-placets to 39 placets. 1905 Daily Mews 6 Mar. 6 
‘Why should the University be ruled from the country 
parishes ?’..was asked again by the ‘ placet * party. 

+3. evron. for PLACIT, q. Vv. 

Placfont, erroneous form of PAKTONG. 

1893 Jounstone-Lavis in Nature 12 Jan. 257/2 The 
amplifying lever is composed of fine placfont tubes... Tbe 
pendulum bob is a flattened cylinder supported by a plac- 
font wire 1.50 m. long. 

Plachart, obs. form of PLACARD. 

Placid (ple'sid), a. [ad. L. p/aciéd-zs pleasing, 
favourable, gentle, mild, calm, f. root of Alacére to 
please; see -1D1, Cf. F. plactde (15-16thc.).] 

1. Mild, gentle; calm, peaceful ; unruffled, tran- 
quil, still, serene. 

1626 Bacon Sy/va § 292 It conduceth unto long life, and 
to the more placid gugson of the spirits, 1669 Sturmy 
Mariner’s Mag. aaajb, To tbe end tbe placid Fruits of 


PLACIDIOUS. 


these my Labours..may be..preserved from the turbulent ! 
Storms of discontented Spirits. 1671 Mitton P. XR. 217 
That placid aspect and meek regurd. 1775 JonNson Let. 
to Mrs. Thrale 21 July, That you sit down placid and con. 
tent, disposed to enjoy the present. 1832 G. Downes Lett. 
Cont. Countries 1. 93 The..Valley..of Interlaken. .is alto- 
gether of a placid, pastoral character. 1850 TENNyson /# 
icm. ix, Fair ship, that from the Italian shore Sailest tbe 
placid ocean-plains, 1871 L. STEPHEN Playgr. Europe 
(1894) x. 251 The male population is distinctly of a placid 
temperament. ; — 

+b. Of peaceful disposition towards another ; 
free from anger or wrath. Ods. 

1663 Avon-bimn. 23 To make an atonement, to render him 
placid and gracious. 

+2. Pleasing, agreeable, welcome. Olds. rare. 

1627-77 Fe.tuam Acesolves t. lix. 92 Those things .. are 
amade placid or disgustful, as fond Opinion catches them. 

3. Comb., as placid-faced, -mannered, etc. 

1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xiv, A little fat placid-faced 
old gentleman. | 

+ Placidious, ¢. Obs. 

PLacip + -1uvs.] = prec. 

1607 Torsett Four. beasts (1658) 125 The Dogs did .. 
discern betwixt Christians and Turks; for towards the Turks 
they were most eager, furions, and unappeaseable, but 
towards Christians, although unknown, most easie, peaceable 


and placidious. 
Placidity (plaisiditi). fad. L. placiditds, f. 
So F. placidité (1878 


placidus PLACID: see -1TY. 
in Dict. -icad.).] ‘Vhe quality of being placid; 
mildness, calmness, tranquillity, peacefulness. 

1619 W. Scrater Exp. 1 Thess. (1630) 142 First Meek- 
nesse; secondly Placiditie, as for want of a plainer terme, 
I ain forced to call it. 1766 Cuanotir Life David 1. ii. 
36 He. . behaves with the utmost placidity, moderation, and 
calmness, 1816G. Crass Ang. Synonymes 187/2 Piacidity 
is more of a natural gift; screaity is acquired, 1866 G. 
Macvonato Aun. Q. Neighs. xix. (1878) 360 All the placidity 
of his coumenance had vanished. 

Placidly (plw'sidli,, adv. [f. Phactp + -L¥ 2.) 
In a placid manner; mildly, calmly, quietly ; 
peacefully, withont agitation. 

1626 Jackson Creed vin. xxix. § 11 Hee... sweetly and 
placidly resigned up his soule into his Father’s hands. 1695 
Woovwarn Wat. fist. Earth wii. (1723) 145 It placidly 
disiends the Tubes and Vessels of Vegetables. 1786 11, 
Beckford's Vathck (1883) 125 How placidly doth he recline 
his lovely little head ! 1897 Mrs. Forrester Alfgnox 1. 24 
The two friends are placidly smoking their cigars by the 
open window. ; 

Placidness (ple‘sidnis), [f PLracip + -NeEss.] 
The quality of being placid: = PLacipiry. 

1727 Baitey vol. 11, Placiduess, Peaceableness, Quietness. 
1748 Ricwarpson Clarissa (1811) I. xii. 310 ‘fo enjoy 
yourself with your usual placidness, and not to be ruffled. 
1898 Daily News 15 Nov, 6/1 The ritish navvy at work 
amidst an armed camp..plied his vocation with placidness. 

Placing (plé'sin}, vd/. 56. [-1nc'.] Theaction 
of the verb Lace; the condition or niode of being 
placed; putting, setting, location; position, situa- 
tion; arrangement, etc, ; see the verb. 

1549 CoverRDALe, etc. Erasm, ar. 1 Cor. 34 The diuers 
placyng and vse Jof the members]. .apertayneth to the welth 
of the whole body. 1585 T. Wasnincron tr. Wicholay’s 
Vay. 1. xix. 21 b, Hauing wel considered the placing of the 
cainpe. 1611 Suaks. Cyd. i. v. 65 Shee being downe, 
I haue the placing of the Brittish Crowne. 1705 HEARNE 
Collect. 2 Dec. (O. H.S.) 1. 111 It stood according to ye old 
Placing, U. 3.7. Yer, 1723 Cuamuers tr. Le Clere’s Treat. 
Archit. 1. 116 The commodious and agreeable placing of 
Statues, 1821 Gatt Aun, Parish xx, More than all my 
absences..from the time of my placing. 1824 L. Murray 
Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 446 Phe wrong placing of the adverb 
only, 1894 Daily News 26 July 3/3 He won the race so 
easily that little notice need be taken of the placings of the 
remaitder of the field. 1898 [sce Pracer']. ; 

attrié., as placing-house, the building in 
a china or earthenware factory where the ware is 
‘placed’ in fire-clay saggers or setters in preparation 
for being baked. 

1881 Porcelain Works Worcester 25 The manufactured 
objects being now ready for baking are taken to the placing 
house of the biscuit oven. 

+ Placit (plarsit). Oés. Alsoplacet. [ad.L. 
plactt-um: see PLacitum. So It. placilo.] 

1, What is decided or determined upon; an opinion, 
a judgement ; a decision, decree, ordinance. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. uu. xxv. § 5 That Secondarie 
teason..which is grounded upon the placets of God. 1641 
J. Trarre Theol. Ticol. iii. 125 Those Masters of opinions 
..that seek to obtrude upon Gods inheritance their conceits 
and placits. 1661 Gianvite Ian, Dog. 129 As little in their 
Power as the placits of destiny. 1738 Warsurton Div, 
Legat, App. 50 Delivering us the placits of the old philoso- 
phers. 1832 J. Bree St. //erbcrt’s Isle 70 Oral theorems 
and placits. 

2. A plea, a petition. rare. 

_ 1822 Scotr Nige/ ix, The boon which 1 am now to ask .. 
is, that your Majesty would be pleased, on the instant, to 
look at the placei of Lord Glenvarloch. 

‘+ Pla‘citatory, a. Obs. rare—'. (f L. placieae-, 
ppl. stein of Alacztare (Plaut.), freq. of placcre to 
please + -orY2.] = next. 

1569 J. Santoro tr. Agrippa's Van. Artes 164 An other 
exercise of the lawe, which they terme the Arte Placitatorie, 
or els Aduocatorie. 

+ Pla-citory, 2. Law. Obs. rare. [f. med.L. 
placit-rm (see below) + -onY%.] Relating or per- 
taining to pleas or pleading. 

1650 J. Cravton Reforts Chancery Pref. aj, The art 
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Placitory. -is double, first, that in writing upon the Records; 
.- The other. .vocall, which pleads before the Judge to the 
Jury. 1836 in SMART, and in later Dicts. : 

{| Placitum (plx'sitim). Obs. exc. Hist. Pl. 
placita. [L., an opinion, determination, inaxim, 
prop. neuter pa. pple. of placére to please; in 
med.L, the sentence of a court, a fine, a trial, a 
plea.] Tbe decree of a judge, the decision or 
determination of a pnblic assembly, a court of 
justice, or the like; bence ‘the public assemblies 
of all degrees of mcn where the king presided, and 
where they consulted upon the great affairs of tbe 
kingdom’ (Blount's Law Dict. 1717). Also, in 
jl. the proceedings at such assemblies or courts, 
debates, trials at law, pleadings or pleas. 

1668 Howe Sless. Righteous (1825) 22 The placita or 
decretals of the Redeemer. 1706 Puituirs, Placttum, a 
Sentence of the Court, an Opinion, an Ordinance or Decree ; 
.. In our Common.Law, Placita signifies Pleas or Pleadings; 
it was also sometimes taken for Penalties or Vines. | 1769 
Rosgrrtson Cétas. V (1796) 1, 269 In a placitum or trial in 
the presence of Charlemagne. 1794 G. Apams Nat. § Exp. 
Philos. \\. xxi. 413 Uf the placita of their predecessors were 
not lost sight of orneglected. 1864 Bryce //oly Rom. Emp. 
ix. (1889) 138 The Adacéta at which these laws were framed’ 
or published, would not have been crowded, as of yore, by 
armed freemen. d 

Plack! (plek). Sc. and north. dial. Obs. exc. 
/fist. ¥Yorms: 5-7 plak, plake, plakk/e, placke, 
6- plack. [prob, a. Flem. placke, plecke, a small 
coin of Brabant and Flanders, ctirrent in the 15th c., 
of varying value, in 17th ce. Du. | Hexham) applied 
to the French soz; hence F. plague (1425), plac- 
gue, plecgue, med.L. placca (1481). Orig. ‘ flat 
disk, tablet’; so Flem. A/ak, F. plague. Cf. MLG. 
plack, LG. flak, plakke spot, piece, patch, rag, 
flat piece of land, dug turf; Du. lak flat lath for 
beating, blow, spot, slice; MIIG. placke, phlacke 
spot, patch, rag. Cf, PLAcARD, PLACKET, PLECK. 

Cf. 1425 Journal dun Bourgeois de Paris, an. 1425, 355) 

tuchon. (Godef.) En ce temps couroit une monnoie a Paris, 
nommee plaques, pour douze deniers parisis, et estoient de 
par le duc de Bourgogne. See also Du Cange, /’éaca, 
Placca.| 

+a. A coin of the Netherlands of the 15th and 
161b centuries. Ods. b. A sinall billouw coin issned 
by Jamcs III of Scotland; also, a small copper 
coin current in Scotland in the 15th and 16th 
centuries, worth 4 pennies Scots. 

a. 1479 in Ccly Papers (1900) 20 Item ij docates .. xxxiij* 
Item in plakes vU¥...¢ fls. 1482 /dsd. 126 Item iij plakes.. 
xxvj4, ¢1483 Caxton Diadegucs 17 Thise ben grotes of 
englond; Suche ther be of flaundres; Plackes and half 
plackes[Patards et demi patards| 1526 in Lett. & Lap. 
Hen. V 111, \V. u.1149 Double plakks or Carolus shall be 
current for 4a. as now. 

b. 1473 Sc. Acts Fas. [/1 (1814) I. 105/1 As tuiching be 
plakkis & be new pennyis, be lordis thinkis pat pe striking 
of bame be cessit. 1513 Douctas /Fineis vit. Prol. 93 Sum 
penis furth a pan boddum to prent fals plakkis. 1540 Lave. 
IWrlls (1857) 11. 140 A bende placke whyche ys in my purse. 
@1578 Linvesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S. TS.) 1. 169 
The wyffis wald refuse the said cunzie quhilk was callit ane 
Couchrinis plak and said to him that it wald be cryit doun. 
1583 in Cochran-Patrick Nec. Cofnage Scot. (1876) 1. 159 
‘That all the saides twelf pennie peices babeis and plackes 
with the thre pennie grottis and half plackes now current 
salbe brocht in to his hienes cunyehous..and thairof new 
money to be cunyeit. 1617 Moryson //i1. 1. 283 The Scots 
haue of long time lad.. Placks, which they esteemed for 4 
p=nce, but 3 of them makean English penny. 1662 Ray 7Arce 
/tin. i. 162 One bodel they call tway-pennies; two bodels 
a plack. a1706 R. Semece Piper Atlbarchan ix, At bridals 
he wan many placks. 1786 Candonnet Numism. Scot. 
Pref. 33 The plack is an ideal coin at this present time 
in Scotland, 1834 H. Mitier Sccnes 4 Leg. xix. (1857) 
279 After collecting all the placks and boddles of the party 
(little pieces of copper coin, with the head of Charles II on 
one side, and the Scotch thistle on the other), 

c. In proverbial phrases, as the type of some- 
tbing of very small value; the smallest possible 
amount ; a farthing; a bit; asin s0¢ worth a plack, 
utterly worthless; pluck and bawhee, plack and 
boddle, in full, every penny, to the last faithing ; 
two and a plack, a trifle, a smal! sum. 

a1550in Dundbar's Poems (S.T.S.) 307 He wald nocht mend 
thame worth ane plack. 1572 Sutir. U’oems Reform. xxviii. 
118 Plaitter nor pois we neuer leit ane plak. 1693 Scotch 
Presbyt. Elog. (\738) 126 VN hazard twa and a plack. 
1787 W. Tavior Scots Jovims 6 Ise frankly own mysel his 
debtor For plack an’ boddle, 1802 R. ANDERSON Caumberld. 
Ball. 31 They pick’d my pocket i’ the thrang, And de’‘il a 
plack had I. 1814 Scotr /Vav, xlix, He wasna a plack the 
waur., 1820 — Addof vi, | would not Sir Halbert had seen 
her.. for two and a plack. 

d. atirit, Of the value of or costing a plack. 
1560 Aberdecn Keer. XXIV. (Jam.), His wyfbrewit plak- 
alll, 1567 Gude § Godlie B.{S. T.S.) 204 His plak Parctonis, 
are bot lardonis, Of new fund vanitie. 1824 Scott Jed- 
gauntlet ch, xx, He asked ..‘ Whether he could have a 
plack-pie’. 1899 Iesti. Gaz. 28 July 5/3 From ancient 
times the revenues in Scotch burghs were derived from small 
Imposts, variously called petty customs, plack dues, and so 
on,..levied on animals and goods entering the burgh. 

+ Plack+. Obs. rare—‘. [app. a. F. plague.) 
=PrackeT 1, q.v. for quot. Plack, var. PLayock, 
toy. Plackard(e, -erd, obs. ff. PLacarD, 

+ Placket!. 06s. rare. [app. a. F. plaguette 
tablet, dim. of f/ague thin plate.J A plan or map. 


PLACO-. 


1552 T. Barnane in Strype Ecc/, Mem, 11.u.App. E. 154 
He sent me thither [Newhaven=Havre] upon the kings 
cost; and I drew a plack of yt, and brought yt to hym..my 
Lord Fitz Williams..better than three or four hours, pur- 
viewing the placket. 

Placket ? (plekét). (Origin obscure. Perh. 
the same word as P/acaé, var. form of PLacarp sé., 
sense 3 of which coincides with sense 1 here, and 
may possibly be the origin of the other uses. 
But the order of the senses is uncertain, and the 
following is merely provisional.] 

+1. (?) = Phaccate 1, PLACARD 3. Obs. rare. 

1626 Capt. SmituH decid. Vung. Seamen 16 Braded plackets 
for brests of defence. ; 

2. An apron or petticoat: hence ¢vazsf. the 
wearer of a petticoat, a woman. Ods. or arch, 

1605 SHaxs. 7. 6 Cr. u. iil. 22 The curse dependant on 
those that warre for a placket. a162z5 Fretcner f/ust, 
Lieut, 1. iv, Not half so troublesome as you are to yourself, 
Sir; Was that brave heart made to pant for a placket? 
1661 W. K. Conf Charac., Olt Hor ding Lag (1860) 88 The 
extent of her placket is alwayes lower than her smock, and 
that comes but an inch lower than her navel. 1685 Crowne 
Str C. Nice it. 13 Eve, the mother of jilts, .. pretended to 
modesty, and fell a making oe presently. 1711 E. 
Warp Qui. 1. 244 Because the Meal from oft his Jacket 
Should not be seen upon her Placket. 1810 Scorr Lady of 
. v1. v, Our vicar thus preaches—and why should he not? 
For the dues of his cure are the placket and pot. 1881 
Durriety Don Quix. I. 493 A farthingale and placket 
(Sp. sadoyanas de seda) instead of her grey petticoat. 

3. The opening or slit at the top of a skirt or 
petticoat, for convenience in putting on and off; 
also, the slit in a shirt, usnally behind. 

(Quots. 1605, ¢ 1620 are doubrful.) 

1605 SHaks. Leary in. iv. 100 Keepe..thy hand out of 
Plackets. ¢16z0 FretcHer & Mass. Lit. Fr. Lawyer v. 
ii, Keep thy hand from thy swoid, and from thy Laundresse 
placket. 1706 PHittivs, Placket, the fore-part of a Woman's 
Petticoat or Shift. 1719 D’Unrev Pidls (1872) LI. 19 And 
Madge had a ribbon hung down to her Plackel. 1755 
SMoLLETT Quefix. (1803) TV. 104 ‘Veresa Panza..came forth 
..with a grey pellicoat, so short that it seemed to have been 
cut close to the placket. 

+ b. Also serszz obscwno. Obs. 

1601 Munpay Downfall Earl Huntington u. ii. Dijb, 
And lust doe vncase, From the placket to the pappe. 1673 
Hickrrincitt. Gregory Father Greybeard 230, 1 got all, to 
her very plackit. 72 Brit, Apollo 1. No, 28. 3/2 She's 
.. Well pleas'd with her Cull in her Placket. 

4. A pocket, esp. that in a woman’s skirt. 

1663 //ist. Cromzell in Select. Harl, Alise. (1793) 368 
Which instrument of his,as was said, was found in my Lady 
Lambert's placket. 1820 L. Hust /udicator No. 60 (1822) 
If. 62 In a placket at her side is an old enamelled watch. 
a 1825 Forny Voc. £, Anglia, Placket, a pocket. 1841 
Cuoxrrey Jlus. §& A/anners (1844) IL]. 186 The coupé 
was occupied by a substantial burgher, with his placket at 
his side, and his pipe for everat hisimouth. 1868 Browninc 
Ring & Bk. 1155 What meaneth this epistle..1 pick from 
out thy placket and peruse? 

5. Comb. placket-hole, an opening in the outer 
skirt to give access to the pocket within; also = 3. 

1762 Sterne 77. Shandy V.i, Are not trouse, and placket- 
holes, and puinp-handles—and spigols and faucets, in danger 
still, from the same association? 1880 Daily Ted. 29 May, ‘The 
well-known ‘ placket-hole ’, which is seldom free from points 
of escape, and has a trick of gaping wide open to disclose 
its contents to any curious eye. 1898 Mest. Guz. 17 Mar. 
3/2 The concealing of the placket hole is quite an object 
just now. 1903 /’/ot 20 June 529/1 The purse dropped 
through her placket-hole, instead of going into her pocket. 

Plackless (pleklés), @ Sc. [f. PLack + 
-LESS.] Without a plack ; penniless. 

1786 Burns Scotch Drink xvi, Poor plackless devils like 
mysel’, 1837 R. Nicott Poems (1842) 161 In cottages Where 
poor folk plackless gae. 

Placo- (pleko), before a vowel plac-, 
combining form of Gr. mAag, mAax- a flat plate, 
tablet, entering into various scientific words. 
Placobra‘nchid (-kid) [Gr. Bpayx:a gills], one 
of the /Vacobranchia, a division of nudibranchiate 
gastropods having lamellar gills covering the upper 
surface of the lobes and back; so Placobra‘n- 
choid (-koid) a., resembling or akin to the //aco- 
branchia. Pla-coderm (Gr. Sépya skin] a., having 
the skin encased in broad flat bony plates, as 
certain fossil fishes; of or belonging to tbe /°Zaco- 
dermata or /lacodermz, an order of Paleozoic 
fishes having the head and pectoral region thus 
protected; 54. one of the //acodermata; so Placo- 
dermal, Placode’rmatous ai//s.; Placode’rmoid 
a., resembling the placoderms tn form or structure. 
Pla‘codont [Gr. ddous tooth] @., of or belonging 
to the P/lacodontia, a division of fossil saurians 
having thickly-set short flat palatal teeth; sé. 
(also Placodo-ntid), a reptile belonging to the 
Placodontia; so Placondo'ntoid a., resembling the 
placodonts in form or structure. Placoga‘noid 
[Gaxorp] a., of or pertaining to the P/acoganoide?, 
a division of fossil Devonian fishes, having the 
head and part of the body protected by large 
ganoid plates; 5d., a fish of the //acoganoide? ; 
also Placoganoi‘dean a. ands). Placo‘phoran 
[Gr. -pépos bearing} @., of or pertaining to the 
Placophora, a sub-order of molluscs, sometimes 


PLACODINE. 


made a primary division, comprising only the 
Cuirons (Polyplacophora); sb. one of the Placo- 
phora, a chiton; so Placo‘phorous a, 

1859-65 Pace Geol. Terms (ed. 2),* Placoderms, ..Dr. Pan- 
der's term for the bony-plated or bone-encased fishes of the Old 
Red Sandstone. 1886 A. WincHett Walks Geol. Field 239 
Nhe placoderm was destined to disappear with the Devonian 
period. 1889 Nicnotson & LypekkerR Padvont, (ed. 3) II. 
toot Points in which the Siluroids resemble the *Placo- 
dermatous Ganoids /é/d. 921 It has., been suggested. .that 
the “Placodermoid Ganoids were closely related to the 
Ascidian Invertebrates. 1859 OweEN in Encycl. Brit. (ed. 8) 
XVII. 124/2 The *placoganoid and ganoid, heterocercal and 
notochordal fishes of the Devonian, 1852 Dana Alan, Geol. 
vil. 276 Placoganoids, having the body covered with plates 
instead of scales, 1872 W.S. Symonps Kec. Rocks vii. 254 
During the latter part of the Silurian epoch the .. Placo- 
ganoids make their appearance. 

Plarcodine. J/iz. Also placodite. [ad. Ger. 
plakodin (A. Breithaupt 1841), f. Gr. wAaxwins 
flat, cake-like, f. mAa@f, wAax- tablet, cake} A 
name given, on the supposition of its being a native 
mineral, to an arsenide of nickel, Ni, As,, now 
considered to be a furnace- product. 

1856 Eng. Cycl. lV. 367/2 Placodine (Arseniuret of Nickel). 
.. Primary form an oblique rhombic prism, 1886 Casse//’s 
Encycl. Dict., Placodine, placodite. 

Placoid (ple koid), a. and sé. Zool. [f. Gr. 
mdaf, mAak- flat plate, tablet: see -otp, Cf F. 
Placoides, in mod.L. form /lacoidez, name given by 
Agassiz, 1833, to certain fishes, on account of the 
plate-like appearance of their scales. (The earliest 
derivative in Eng. was app. placoidean.)] 

A. adj. 

1. Ilaving the form of a plate; applied to the 
horny scales and tubercles of the Placoidez: see 13. 

1842 H. Mitcer O. 2. Sandst. iv. 73 One kind of scale, 
for instance the Placoid or broad plated scale, is found to 
characterize all] the cartilaginons fishes of Cuvier except the 
sturgeon. 1870 Roiteston Anim. Life Introd. 68 The 
dermal exo-skeleton may take the form of..placoid or spiny 
dentinal formations. 1880 Giintutr Fishes 349 Very young 
individuals possess a series of small ‘ placoid’ spines, 1888 
Rotreston & Jackson Auim. Life 411 The priniitive form 
{of the exoskeleton] occurs..in the shape of dermal teeth 
(= placoid scales , similar in structure and development to 
oral teeth. 

2. Having placoid scales; of or pertaining to the 
Placoidet: see B. 

1847 Nat. Encycl. 1. 136 A genus of fossil Placoid fishes. 
1851 Rictarpson Geol, (1855) 275 The first order, or Placoid, 
. have the skin irregularly covered with plates of enamel, 
sometimes large, as in the rays, sometimes reduced to small 
points, as inthe sharks. 1880 GUNTHER Fis/es 21 The dis- 
tinctions between ..placoid and ganoid fishes are vague. _ 

B. sé. A fish of the division P/acordez, coutain- 
ing the sharks and rays, distinguished by having the 
skin protected by irregularly disposed bony scales, 
sometimes bearing spines. 

1854 H. Mitrer Sch. & Sch. xxi. (1858) 473 The mere 
detached teeth and spines of placoids. 1873 Dawson Earth 
& Max v. 96 The Placoids or shark-like fishes, 

Hence Placoi-‘dal a. vave ; Placoi‘dean a. and sé. 

1836 Buck.anp Geol. & Alin. 1. xiii. 269 note, Placoidians. 
.. Fishes of this Order are characterized by having their 
skin covered irregularly with plates of enamel [etc.]. /dfd. 
283 Genera of the first and second orders (Placoidean and 
Ganoidian)..ceased suddenly. 1845 R. Cnamsers Vestiges 
(ed. 4) 207 When fishes came, the first forms were those 
ganoidal and placoidal types which correspond with the early 
foetal condition of higher orders. 1849 Smart Dict. Suppl., 
Placoideans. 

Placquart, obs. form of PLACARD. 

Plaeque, variant of PLaQuE. 

| Placula (ple-kizla). Azod, (mod.L., dim. from 
Gr. mAag. mAae- tablet, plate. Name for the 
embryo of Caispongiz at that stage in its develop- 
ment when it has the form of a plate or disk. 
Hence Pla‘cular, Pla‘culate ad/s., having the form 


of a placula. 

1884 A. Hyatt in Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist, XXIII. 89 
The primitive differentiation of the placula into two layers 
is established in what we have designated the diploplacula. 
fbid, 97 The embryo of Calcispongiz is also a placula until 
the same stage. /6z¢. 150 A full-grown, primitive. placu- 
late form. _ 1895 Syd. Soc, Lex., Placular,..Placulate. 

Plad, Pladding, obs. ff, Phaip, Puarpine. 

+ Pladding, ? variant of A/aéting, PLAITING. 

ax7i1t Ken Damonet Poet. Wks. 1721 LV. 505 The Garlands 
are begun of Pladding fine, Our Wedding-clothes are made, 
which richly shine. 

Pladge, obs. Sc. variant of PLEDGE. 

Pladman, var. of Phatoman, Highlander. 

| Plafond (pla‘on). Arch. Also 7 platfound, 
7-9 platfond, 8 plaffond. [F. plafond (+ plat- 
Sond) a ceiling (1559 in Iatz.-Darm.,), f. Alaé flat 
+ fond bottom. ] 

1, A ceiling, either flat or vaulted; usually as 
enriched with paintings ; hence, a painting executed 
onaceiling. + /x plafond: on the ceiling. 

1664 Evetyn tr. Freart's Archit, 1. ix. 110 Also they do 
rarely well about Platfonds and upon Ground-works, 1670 
Lassetts Voy. ftaly |. 87 ‘Vhe roof..is all guilt, and set 
with curious pictures in Platfound. 1705 Jos. Taytor 
Journ. Edinb, (1903) 37 The plaffond is handsomely painted. 
1714 Steete Lover No, 33 (1723) 192 The whole Plafond 
or Ceiling. 1801 Fusria in Lect. Paint, ii. (1848) 398 The 
platfonds, panels, and cupolas, of palaces and temples. 1835 
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Wis Pexctllings xiii. 102 Naked female figures fill 
every plafond. 

2. (See quots.) 

1723 Cuameers tr. Le Clerc’s Treat. Archit. 1. 52 The 
Plaiond or Soffit of the Cornice, 1842-76 Gwitt Archit. 
Gloss., Plafond or Platfond,..also the underside of tle pro- 
jection of the larmier of the cornice; generally any sofite. 

Plaga (pléyi). Zool. ([L. plaga blow, 
stroke, wound, stripe, a. Gr. mAnyn, Doric 7Aaya 
blow, stroke.}] A stiipe of colour. 

1826 Kirpy & Spe. Extomol. 1V. x\vi. 286 Plaga...A long 
and large spot. 1895 Sy. Soc. Lex., Plaga,..also Zool., a 
stripe of colour. 

Plagal (plégal), a. A/us. fad. med.L. pla- 
galis (whence It. Alagale, ¥., Ger. p/agal), {. ined. 
L. plaga the plagal mode (Du Cange), app. a 
back-formation from med.L. Adagius, a. med. Gr. 
mraywos plagal (mAdyos Fos a plagal mode), in 
class. Gr. ‘oblique’, f. mAa@yos side. (Cf. Ger. 
Seitenton a plagal mode.)} 

a. In Gregorian Alusic, Applied to those eccle- 
siastical modes which have their sounds comprised 
between the dominant and its octave, the final 
being near the middle of the compass. b. Sagal 
cadence: that form of perfect cadence in which the 
chord of the subdominant (major or minor) imme- 
diately precedes that of the tonic. In both senses 
opposed to AUTHENTIC. 

1597 Morcey /xtrod, Afus. Annot., Euery song..which in 
the middle hath an eight aboue the finall keye, is of an 
autenticall tune; if not it is a plagall. 1609 Doutanp 
Oruith. Microl. 13 Every Song in the beginning, rising 
straight beyond the final Note to a Fift, is Authenticall : 
but that which fals straight way to a Third, or a Fourth, 
vnder the finall Key, is Plaga/Z. 1796 Bursey Mle. Afeta- 
stasio 111. 197 If you find yourself involved in the difficulties 
of the Plagal tones, 1 am not among the Authentic. 1836 
Penny Cycl. V1. 99/2 There is another kind of Cadence, to 
which the name P/aga/ is given. 1875 Ousecty //armony 
xiii. 154 If the piece is serious and solemn .. it is usual, 
especially in sacred pieces, to add to it a plagal cadence. 
1880 Rockstro in Grove Wict. Aus. 11. 760/2 S. Gregory 
added to these Modes four others, directly derived from them, 
and hence called Plagal Modes. 

Plagard(e, plagart, obs. forms of PLAcarD. 

Plagate (plzigét), a. Zool. [f. L. plaga (sce 
above) + -aTE].] Having a plaga or plage; 
marked with a streak or streaks. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

+ Plage!. Ods. Also 4 plaag, 6 plague. a. 
OF. plage region (1290 in Hatz.-Darm.) :~late L. 


- plagia (see Du Cange) a plain, shore, prop. adj. 


( plagia regio), {. plaga a region. So It. piaggia. 

Hatz.-Darm. take A/age in the sense ‘ littoral tract, shore * 
to represent J/agia, but in the sense ‘ region, extent of land’ 
to be a learned formation from A/aga.] 

J. A region, district, clime; sometimes, a zone. 

¢1386 CHaucer Jlan of Law's T. 445 Payens that con- 
quereden al aboute The plages of the North. 1432-s0 tr. 
Higden (Rolls) II. 53 The prouince Lindeseience, whiche 
longede somime tyme to the Marches, dothe diuide North- 
untbrelonde from tbat other plage. @ 1548 Hatt Chron, 
Hen, V# 185 King Henry..nesteled and strengthend him 
and his alyes in the North regions and boreal plage. 1586 
Mariowe 1s¢ Pt. Tamburl, wv. iv, From the frozen plage of 
Heaven. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage vin. i. 602 A Plage, 
plagued with scorching heats. 

2. Any one of the four principal directions or 
quarters of the compass; direction, side. 

1382 Wyciir Ezek vii. 2 Ende cometh vp on the foure 
plagis, or parties, of the erthe {1388 on foure coostis of the 
lond]. ¢ 1391 CHaucer dstrol.1. § 5 The 4 quarters of thin 
astrelabie, deuyded after the 4 principals plages or quarters 
of the firmament. 1432-50 tr. Higirez (Rolls) I. 115 The 
mownte off Caluarye is at the northe plage of the mownte of 
Syon. 150: Doucuas Pal. Hon. 1. 195 Ane dyn I hard 
approching .. Quhilk mouit fra the plague Septentrionall. 
1590 Serpent of Devis. Cj, A large Cominit [= comet] of 
stremes, whose branches reacht on the foure plagues on the 
firmament. 1652 J. Wricut tr. Camus’ Nat. Paradox vu. 
151 Heavens alter the motion of your Sphears, and thou Sun 
..go take thy Resting-place in the Orientall plage. 

3. One of the divisions or parts of a church, 


esp. a transept. rare. 

[c 1214 Gaur. DE CoLpINGHAM in Scviptores Tres Dunelm. 
(Surtees) 11 Ad orientalem efusdem ecelesiz plagam [i.«. 
the triapsidal east end].} 1593 Rites of Durham (Surtees 
1903) 23 Hee lyeth buryed in the north plage. /did. 30 
Johne Hemmyngbrowghe. .lieth buried in the south plage. 

+ Plage 2. Ods. vare—'. Alsoplague. [ad. L. 
flaga net, snare.} A net, snare, toil. 

1608 TopseELt Serpents 273 Spyders..hang their threds in 
ayre aboue, By plages [1658 plagues] vnseene to th’ eye of 
man. [Here thredsand plages seemto he erruneously trans- 
posed. ‘I'he Latin rendered is: Sed liciis hinc densioribus 
plagas In aere appendunt.] 

Plage, obs. form of PLAGUE, PLEDGE. 

Plageat, -et, -ette, obs. forms of PLEDGET, 

Plager, ?error for plaget, PLEDGET, pad, plug. 

1656 Rinctey Pract. Physick 164 Wet the bands and 
plagers in Oxycratum. /é/d. 167 He sprinkled tbe Plagers 
with Oxycratum and red wine. 

+ Plagia-‘rian, a. Obs. rave. [f. as PLaciany 
+ -an.] Of or pertaining to plagiaries or man- 
stealers, 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Plagiavian Law (plagiaria lex, 
a law made against these men [plagiaries], &c. 1706 
Puituups, P/agiarian, as The Plagiarian Law ; a Law made 
against Plagiaries. 


PLAGIARY. 


Plagia-rical, a. rave. [f. as PLAGIARY +-ICaL.]} 
= PLAGIARISTIC. 

1887 Hacuwett Shaks, (ed. 7) 1. 281 Without incurring 
the smallest risk of a plaziarical imputation. 

Plagiarism (plédgiarizin). [f. as PLactary 
+ -1SM.| 

1. The action or practice of plagiarizing; the 
wrongful appropriation or purloining, and publica- 
tion as one’s own, of the ideas, or the expression of 
the ideas (literary, artistic, musical, mechanical, 
etc.) of another, 

1621 Bp, Mountacu Diatriéz 23 Were you afraid to bee 
challenged for plagiarisnie? 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 
Il. To Rdr. 46 A good Plea to any Charge of Plagiarism or 
Satyrism. 1753 Jounson Adventurer No. 95 ¢9 Nothing.. 
can be more unjust than to charge an author with plagiarism 
merely because he..makes his personages act as others in 
like circumstances have done. 1820 Hazurr Lect. Drani. 
Lit. 257 If an author is once detected in borrowing, he will 
be suspected of plagiarism ever after. 1861 Buck Le Covisiz. 
I]. vi. 542 A certain unity of design which is inconsistent 
witb extensive plagiarisin. ; 

2. A purloined idea, design, passage, or work. 

1797 Monthly Mag. 111. 260 He found the..song..to be 
‘a most flagrant plagiarism from Handel’, 1850 Maurice 
Mor. & Alet, Philos. (ed, 2) 1. 98 A Thaumaturgist whom they 
had created ..to convince the world that the Christian church 
was a plagiarism. 1875 Jowetr /’/afo (ed. 2) I. p. xx, They 
are full of plagiarism, inappropriately borrowed. 

Plagiarist (plédgiarist). [f. Puacrary + 
-1sTt,} One who plagiazizes; one who is guilty of 
plagiarism. 

1674 R. Goprrey /nj. & Ad. Physic 56 ‘The Author {..1 
should say the Collector or Plagiarist) 1779 SHERIDAN 
Critic1.i, A dexteious plagiarist..miglit take out some of 
the best things in my tragedy, and put them into his own 
comedy. 1822 Hazurr /adie. ¢t. Ser. u. v. (1869) 123 “The 
poorest of all plagiarists, the plagiarisis of words. 1866-7 
Raninc-Goutp Cxr Mytis Mid. Ages, Antiikr. & Pope 
Joan (1894) 172 The story spread among the medizval 
chroniclers, who were great plagiarists, 

Hence Plagiari stic a., characteristic of a pla- 
giarist; pertaining to or characterized by pla- 
giarism; whence Plagiari‘stically adv. 

1821 WainewricuT £ss. & Crit. (1880) 150 The whole series 
was cold, commonplace, and plagiaristic. 1823 S/ackw. 
Mag. X1I1. 93 They .. have very unhandsomely and pla- 
giaristically anticipated my own original lucubrations. 1838 
Fraser's Alay. XVIII. 545 There is risk..in any or all of 
these plagiaristic devices. . 

Plagiarize (plei-dziaraiz), v. 
-IZE. | 

1. “vans. To practise plagiarism upon; to take 
and use as one’s own the thoughts, writings, or 
inventions of another. (With the thing, rarely 
the person, as olsject.) 

1716 M. Davies Athen, Brit. V1. Diss. Physick 2g Manto 
or Daphnes, Tiresias the Priest’s Daughter, who writ or 
paraphras’d in such excellent Strains, some of the.. Oracles 
at the Temple of the Delphians, that they were worth to be 
plagiariz'd by Homer himself. 1822 Slackw. Mag. XII. 
783, I do not mean to say that they are plagiarized (let me 
coin the word, for I do not like tosay stolen) from Miss Lee. 
1830 ‘Texnyson Jalking Oak v, For oft I talk'd with hin 
apart, And told him of my choice, Unul he plagiarised a 
heart, And answer'd with a voice, 1888 G. A. ScHRUMPF in 
Athenzun 25 Feb. 243/2 Mr. Kirby..secks to create the 
impression that I plagiavized Ujfalvy. 

2. zutr. To practise or commit plagiarism. 

1832 Lytton Eugene A. 1. vi, I cannot plagiarise.. fiom 
any scholastic designs you might have been giving vent to. 
1863 Biackw. Alag. Sept. 279 Little wits that plagiarise are 
but pickpockets: great wits that plagiarise are conquetors. 

Hence Pla:giariza‘'tion = PLAGIARISM 1; Pla‘- 
giarizer = PLAGIARIST. 

1839 Frascr’s Afag. XX. 413 Plagiarizers..have..stolen 
their thoughts. 1884 Athenzum 3 May 575/3 No divect 
.-plagiarization fiom his German model. 

Plagiary (pleidgiari), sb. and a. [ad. L. pla- 
giarius one who abducts the child or slave of 
another, a kidnapper; a seducer; also (Mart. i. 
53. 9) a literary thief. Cf. late L. Alagium kid- 
napping, plagiare to kidnap. So F. Plagzaire 
(16th c.) a plagiarist.] 

A. sé. +1, A kidnapper, a man-stealer. Ods. 

1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage in. iti. 199 In the time of his., 
childhood, he was by some Plagiary stolne away from his 
friend. 1626 H. Kine Ser. Deliverance 46 How many 
be there..that, like Plagiaries, make it their trade io hunt 
and catch men? 1€97 Be. Patrick Comm. Exod. xx. 16 
No Israelite would buy him, and tberefore such Plagiaries 
sold him to Men of other Nations. 

= PLAGIARIST. 

1601 B. Jonson /’octaster ww. iii, Why? the ditt’ is all 
borrowed ; ’tis Horaces: hang him plagiary. 1649 Jer. 
Taytor G4 Exemp. 1 Ad Sect. vii. 119 He that 1s a 
Plagiary of others titles or offices, and dresses him-elf with 
their beauties. 1676 Lister in Ray'sCorr. (1848) 125, | am 
glad you have discovered those authors to be plagiaties. 
1758 Jounson fdler No. 85 # 7 Compilers and plagiaries 
are encouraged, who give us again what we had before. 
1855 Macautay Ast. Eng. xix. 1V. 354 Blount was one 
of the most unscrupulous plagiaries that ever lived. 

8. =PLactarism 1; literary theft. [Cf -ary B.1.J 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ef. 22 Plagiarie had not its 
nativitie with printing, but began in times when thefts were 
difficult. 1688 G. Lancsaine (c7t/e)} Momus Triumphans: 
or, the Plagiaries of the English Stage; Expos'd inacatalogue 
of al] the Comedies. Opera’s,..&c. 1775 SHEripan Rivals 
Pref., My first wish in attempting a play was to avoid every 
appearance of plagiargi 1880 Swinesurne Study Shaks. 52 


[f. Puaciary + 


PLAGIARYSHIP. 


No parasitic rbymester ., ever uttered a more parrot-like 
note of plagiary. 
b. = PLAGIARISM 2. 

1677 E. Browne Yrav. Germ, etc. 108 Hoping to find 
better Markets for tbeir Plagiaries and Depredations. 1818 
Hossouse Hist. //iustr, (ed. 2) 415 Vhe plagiaries, if they 
may so be called, are inserted with considerable taste and 
effect. 1865 Athenzunt 13 May 658/1 Uheir attitudes. .are 
--not plaziaries. é : 

4. Comé., as plagiary-ltke adj. or adv. 

1662 Evetyn Chadcogr. v. 117 Taken out of the prints of 
Albert Durer. .not for want of invention and plagiary like. 

B. aaj. +1. Kidnapping, man-stealing. rave—'. 

1673 E. Browne raz. (1685) 49 Some [fell into that condi- 
tion] by Treachery, some by Chance of War; others by 
Plagiary and Man-siealing Tartars. 

+ 2. That plagiarizes; plagiarizing. Ods. 

1597-8 Be. Hatt Sat. tv. ii. 84 Alike to thee as lieve As.. 
an hos ego from old Petrarch's spright Unto a plagiary 
sonnet wright. 1620 — //on. Mar. Clergy t. § 26 The 
plagiary priest, hauing stolne this whole passage.. verbatim 
out of Bellarmine. 1662 STitcincFe. Orig. Sacr. uv. § 2 
This was the Plagiary Prophet. . 

3. Obtained by plagiarism; plagiarized. ? Ods. 

168: Couvit Waivs Supplic. (1751) 14 Nought.. but plagiary 
stuff, By which they purchase praise and money. 1796 
Morsé Amer. Geog. 1. 561 A quadrant, by Mr. Godfrey, 
called by the plagiary name of Hadley'’s quadrant. 1820 
Hermit in London \V. 162 Second-hand puns and plagiary 
remarks. 

Hence Pla‘giaryship, the function or action of 
a plagiarist, plagiarism. 

a1661 Futter Worthies wu. Warwick. (1662) 128 Rider 
after Tbomas his death, set forth his Dictionary, the same 
in effect, under hisown Name,..being but little disguised 
with any Additions. Such Plagiary-ship ill becometh Authors 
or Printers. 

Pla giat. vare—'.  [ad. law L. plagiatus kid- 
napping, f. late L. plagiire to kidnap. So F. 
plagiat (1762 in Dict, Acad.).|__Man-stealing, kid- 
napping. 

1809 J. Avams Hks. (1854) 1X. 316 The impressment of 
seamen. .is no better than what Seitans call péagiat, a criine 
punishable with death by all civilized nations. 

Plagiator (pla-dgi,éta1). rare. (a. L. plagiator 
kidnapper, f plagtire: see prec.] = PLAGIAuIST. 

1889 R. B. Anverson tr, Rydberg's Tent. Mythol, 51 The 


poet Homer in his works was a inere plagiator. 1889 
Jacoss “sop 11 Ademar forgets his rdle of plagiator. 
Plagihedral (plédzijhf#dral, -he-dral), a. 


Cryst, Also plagiedral. [f. PLaci(o- + Gr, gpa 
seat, base.) laving certain faccs obliquely situ- 
ated; also said of stich faces. 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 212 [A crystal is 
said 10 be} Plagihedral.. when it has facets which are situated 
obliquely. @ 1853 Pereira Pod. Ligh? (1854) 257-8 Inthat form 
of quartz termed by Haiiy A/agtedrad. , it has been found 
that when the unsymmetrical or plagiedral faces lean to the 
right, the polarization is right-handed, and, vice versa. 1895 
Story-Masketyne Crystallogr. 316 A crystal of quartz.. 
will, if right-handed, ptesent on three alternate quoins at 
each end of tlre prism plagihedral faces arranged in the form 
ofa right-handed screw. 

Plagio-(plé-dzio-, ple-gio-), before a vowel or 4 
plagi-, comb. form, repr. Gr. mAayos oblique, 
slanting, f. wAayos side. Plagioclinal a. ([Gr. 
«Xiv-ev to incline], applied to mountain structure, 
when the strike of the rock runs across the axis of 
elevation. Pla‘giodont a, [Gr. d80vs tooth], having 
the palatal tceth set obliquely or in converging 
lines, as in some serpents. Pla'giograph [-craPH], 
an instrument for reproducing a plan, diagram, etc., 
in a position ¢t a given angle from the original. 

1879 Cattaway in Geol, Alag. VI. 221 A plagioclinal axis 
is not necessarily Precambrian, but its transverse strike 
should suggest inquiry. 1890 Cent. Déct., Plagiodont. 
1895 in Syd. Svc. Lex. 

Plagiocephalic (plé:dzios‘felik), a.  [f. 
PLacio- + Gr. kepadn head + -1¢.] 

a. Anthropol. (Sce quot.) 

1874 Bus in Yrad. Authrop, Lust. 111. 90 vote, Linnzus's 
term plagiocephalic is emphatically descriptive of the more 
common form of American skull, and may be conveniently 
used to distinguish the broad head, with flatiened forehead, 
so characteristic of the greater part of the American races. 

b. Path, Characterized by plagiocephaly. 

1878 BartLey tr. Topinard'’s Anthrop. v.178 The obliquely 
oval or plagiocephalic deformity. 1888 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Idiocy, plagiocephalic,..one of Shuttleworth's divisions in- 
cluding idiots with heads so distorted that tbe features lie 
in an oblique plane. 

So Plagioce-phalous = prec.b; Plagioce'phaly, 
oblique deformity of the skull, consisting in the 
greater development of the anterior part on one 
side and of the posterior part on the other. 

1890 Cent. Dict., Plagiocephalous, Plagiocephaly. 1895 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Plagiocephatous,..having the skull awry; 
the result of asymmetrical development, and the premature 
synostosis of tne frontal with one of the parietal bones. 
lbid., Plagiocephaly, the condition of being plagiocephalous, 

Plagiocitrite (plzdziosi-trait). Ain, [Named 
1879, t. Puacio- + L. céérus citron +-ITE1.) A hy- 
drous sulphate of aluminium and other bases, found 
in monoclinic or triclinic lemon-yellow crystals. 

1886 in Cassedl's Encycl. Dict. 1892 Dana Min. (ed. 6) 975. 

Plagioclase (pledzio,kleis). Ain, [Named 
1847, t, PLacio- + Gr. xAaos fracture, cleavage. ] 
(See quot. 1868.) 
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1868 Dana .i/sn. (ed. 5) Suppl. 802 Plagioclase, Breit- 
baupt’s name for the group of triclinic feldspars, the two 
prominent cleavage directions in which are oblique to one 
another. 1879 Ruttey Stud. Rocks x. 91 In tbe case of 
plagioclase the crystals exhibit numerous bands of ditferent 
colours. 1903 Geikie Vert B&. Geol. (ed. 4) 1. u. 200 The 
Plagioclase rocks. 


Plagioclastic (-kle’stik), 2. A/i. [f. PLacio- 
+ Gr. «Aaor-ds broken, cloven + -1¢.] Having 
oblique cleavage. Opp. to ORTHOCLASTIC. 

1869 Geikie in £dind, Geol, Soc. Frni, UW. 5 Plagioclastic 


felspars. 1879 Ruttey Stud. Rocks x. 91 The plagioclastic 
..or those in which the cleavage planes intersect at angles 


other tbango?, 1895 Syd. Soc. Lev., Plagioclastic, breaking 
obliquely, ; ; F 
Plagionite (ple-dzidnait). Afi, [ad. G. pla- 
gtonit \G, Rosé 1833), f. Gr. rAaytos, -ov oblique 
+-ITE!.] A sulphide of lead and antimony occur- 
ting in monoclinic thick tabular crystals of a 
blackish grey colour. 

1835 Thomson’s Records Gen. Sci. 1. 271 Plagionite—The 
crystals of this mineral belong to the oblique rectangular 
prismatic system of Beudant. 1866 Watts Dict. Chem. 


IV. 661 Plagionite, a sulphantimonite of lead occurring at 
Wolfsberg in the Hartz. 

Plagiostome (pléidzio,stoom), sd. (a2.)  [2. 
F. plagiostome, f, PLacio- + Gr. orépa mouth.] 
A member of the Plagiostom?, cartilaginous fishes, 
including the sharks and rays, which have the mouth 
placed transversely beneath the snout. 

1842 Branve Dict. Sc. etc., Piagiostomes, a tribe of Carti- 
laginous fishes. 1859 Owen in Encycd. Brit. (ed. 8) XVII. 
117/2 Affinities with the Ces/racton amongst existing Plagio- 
stomes. 1860 Coucu rit, Fishes 1. 5 [The Sharks and] 
their kindred chondropterygians or plagiostomes—the Rays. 
188: Guntner in £ucycl. Brit. XII. 667/1 No detached 
undoubted tooth of a Plagiostome.. has been discovered 
in the Ludlow deposits. 

b. atirib, or aaj. Plagiostomous. 

1835 R. Wittis in Todd's Cycl. Anat. 1. 115/1 The carti- 
laginous plagiostome fishes. 

So Plagiosto‘matous (rare), Plagio'stomous 
adjs., of or pertaining to the plagiostomes ; having 
the mouth situated transversely beneath tlic snout. 

1858 Mayne E.xrfos. Lev., Plagtostomus,. .plagiostomous. 
1859 Owen in Ancycl. Brit. (ed. 8) XVII 116/1 A genus of 
plagiosiomous cartilaginous fishes called Oxchus. 1881 
Srecey in Cassels Nat. (ist. V. 38 The Rays form the 
second divisionof the Plagiostomous fishes. 1890 Cent, Dic?., 
Plagiostomatous. 

Plagiotropic (plédzio,trp‘pik), 2. Bol. [f. 
PLAGio- + Gr. tpom«és inclined, f. tpémos turning.] 
Said of members or organs of plants, the two 
halves of which react differently to the influences 
of light, gravitation, and other external forces, and 
which therefore take up an oblique position : opp. 
to OrtHoTrRoric. Ilence Plagiotro’pically adv.; 
Plagio'tropism, the condition or charactcr of 
being plagiotropic. 

1882 Vines tr. Sachs Bot. App. 954 Sachs points out 
..that most monosymmetrical or bilaterally symmetrical 
organs present .. dorsal and ventral halves .. of different 
internal structure... When this is the case the two halves 
react differently to external forces (light, gravity. etc.) and 
the organ is, according to his terminology, plagiotropic,.. 
some polysymmetrical organs are plagiotropic also. 1886 
— Physiel. Plants 502 ‘The plagiotropism of dorsiventral 
organs, such as shoots and leaves,.. is the resuliant expres- 
sion of the effect of light and of gravity upon them, pro- 
moted, in inany cases, by their own weight. 

| Plagium (plé-dzidm). (L. plagiun kidnap- 
ping: see Piaciary.] 

l. Civil Law. Kidnapping, man-stealing. 

1577 tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 395 Now they commit 
the offence called Péagium, that is to saie, manstealing. 
1678 ‘I’. Jones /leart & its Right Sov. 340 Such depreda- 
tions and reprisals, and plagiums. 1797 Eucycd. Brit, (ed. 3) 
IX. 454/2 In the civil law, the offence of spiriting away and 
stealing men and children, which was called A/egium,..was 
punished withdeath. 1815 Scott Guy JV. lvi,‘ Pardon me’, 
said Pleydell, ‘it is p/ag/um, and plagium is felony’. 

+2. = PLAGIARISM 1 and 2. Ués. 

a1619 Foruersy Atheom. Pref. (1622) 8 Neither their 
writings shalbe preiudiced by mine, nor mine thought a 
Plagium out of theirs. 1673 B. Oey Pref to Jackson's 
Wks., 1 shame not to tell this because I think it no Jéagrum, 

Plagose (plagéu's), 2. [ad. L. plagos-us, f. 
Plaga a stroke: sce -oSE.] Inclined to flog, fond 
of flogging (Azmorous). 

1868 M. Cottins Szveet Anne Page 1. 23 Miss Harriet's 
plagose propensity. 1875 — From Midnight to Midn. M1. 
1x, 160 His preceptor, plagose and stern, 

So Plago'sity, inclination to flog. 

@ 1619 Fotuersy Atheom. 1. xv. § 4 (1622) 161 His notable 
tyranny and plagosity. 

Plague (plélg), sd. Forms: 4 plaage, 4-7 plage, 
6 plag, Sc. plagge, plaig, 6- plague, (7 plauge), 
(ME. plage, a. OF. plage (14th c.), plague (15th c.) 
stroke, wound, ad. L. f/aga stroke, wound (= 
Doric Gr. mAa&ya, Attic mAnyn stroke, blow), in late 
L. plague, pestilence, infection (Vulgate), f. root 
plag- of L. plangére, Gr. mAnyvuvat, rAnooev tostrike, 

OF, plage and plague were learned formations on L. s/aga, 
the phonetic descendant of which was Aéafe wound. ] 

+1. A blow, a stroke; a wound. Odés. 

1382 Wvciir Ezek, xxiv. 16, Y take fro thee the desyrable 
thing of thin eyen in plage [g/oss or wounde, Vulg.  p/aga, 
1611 with a stroke]. — Lhe xii. 47 Forsothe thilke ser- | 
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uaunt that knew the wille of his lord... schal be betun with 
many woundis [z. ». plagis, or woundis). ¢1400 Lanfranc's 
Cirurg. 31 Plage comounly is taken for an oold wounde. 
1538 PoteE in Strype £ccé. Bem. 1 App. 1xxxiii. 208 Yousay, 
Imake many plagues, but lay little or no salve to heal them 
-.In very deed I make never a plage, when I discover those 
that be made already. 

2. An affliction, calamity, evil, ‘scourge’; esp. a 
visitation of divine anger or justice, a divine punish- 
ment; often with reference to ‘the ten plagtes’ of 
Egypt. 

1382 Wyciir Rev. ix. 18 Of thes thre plagis the thridde 
paart of men is slayn, of fijr, and of smoke, and of brunston. 
Lbid, xvi. 21 Men blasfemeden God for the plage of bayl. 
1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) II. 329 Egipte was smyten with 
x. plages and diseases. 1513 DouGLas A xneis xu. viii. 23 
As the bub or plaig of fell tempest,.. Drivis by fors throw 
the sey to the land. 1535 CoverDALE E.rocd, ix. 14 Let 
my people go,..els wyll I at this tyme sende all my plages 
[Wycttr veniaunces}..vponthy people. 1540-54 Croke Ps. 
(Percy Soc.) 43 From all plags safe thy house shalbe. 1548-9 
(Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, For fayre wether, This plague of 
tayneand waters. 1600 Hamitton in Cazé. /vactates(S.1.S.) 
245 God of his mercie remoue thir plagges from yow al. 1607 
Hieron H&s, I. 452 Sometime the plage lighteth vpon him, 
whicb Dauid prayed for vpon his enemies. 1774 Gotpsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) VIL. 346 The inhabitants turn what seems 
a plague to their own advantage. Locusts are eaten. 1847 
Grote Greece 11. xiii. III, 238 A plague of gnats. 1855 Mac- 
autay /fist. Eng. xii. IL. 216 The plague of the brass money. 

b. In weakened sense: Anything causing trouble, 
annoyance, or vexation; a nuisance ; co//og. tionble. 

1604 E. G[rimstone] D'Acosta’s Hist. Ludies v. xxv. 400 
In the province of Chiquito, even at this day they meete 
with this plague of Confessors or F'churis. 1754 RichaRDSON 
Grandison Il. xvii. 181 She has her plagues in giving me 
plague. 1818 Scotr //rt. AZid/. xxvi, Deil a brute or body 
about my house but I can manage when I like..; but I can 
seldom be at the plague. ¢ 1825 Houdston Juvenile Tracts 
xviil. Jag. Troubles g She disliked stiles, she found it such 
a plague to get over them, 1852 Mas. Stowe Uncle Tom's 
C. ix, The plague of the thing is, nobody could drive a 
carriage there to-night but me, 1855 DELAMER Kitch. Gard. 
(1861) 92 Spinach is an annual, whose tendency to run to 
seed in dry weather makes it the plague of the gardener, 

e. Applied to a person or animal (in seriotis, or 
in weakened sense : cf. b). 

1551 Rosinson tr. ‘More's Utop. 1. (1895) 53 That one 
couctous and vusatiable cormaraunte and verye plage of his 
natyue contrey. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Commt.77 Speak- 
ynge here .. of the Cardinall of Yorke, he calleth hym the 
plage of Englande. 1697 Dryven Virg. Georg. 111. 237 This 
flying Plague (to mark its quality); Oes¢vos the Grecians 
call; Asylus, we. 1707 Reflex. upon Ridicule . 369 What 
a Plague to Society 1s a Man who has written a Book. 1881 
*Rita’ Aly Lady Coguette ii, Arthur, you plague, why don't 
you find something to do? ‘ 

3. A general name for any malignant disease 
with which men or beasts are stricken. 


‘ta. An individual affliction or disease. Ods. 

In Bible translations used, after J/aga of the Vulgate, for 
the ‘infliction’ of leprosy, and also in the 1611 version for 
the external diseased spots. 

1382 Wycuir Lev, xiil. 2 A man in whos skynne and flesh 
were sprongun dyuerse colour, or bleyne, other eny thing 
ligtyng, that is to seie, a plaage of lepre, he shal be brou3t 
forth to Aaron, 1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 24 Pese plagis of 
Pestilence pat ben vneurable. 1526 Tinpatrk A/ark v, 29 
She felt in her body that she was healed off the plage. 1611 

jipce Lev, xiii. 3 The Priest shall looke on the plague in 
the skinne of the flesh: and when the haire in the plague 
is turned white, and the plague in sight be deeper then 
the skin of his flesh, itis a plague of leprosie. 1672 JossELYN 
New Eng, Rarities 3 That sad Disease called there the 
Plague of the Back, but withus Ampiema, 

b. esp. An infectious discase or epidemic attended 


with great mortality ; a pestilence. 

1548-9 [see 4]. 1552 4. Com, Prayer (Heading of 
prayer), In the tyme of any common plague or sickeness. 
1697 Drvpen Virg. Georg. 1. 722 From the vicious Air, and 
sickly Skies, A Plague did on the dumb Creation rise. 1738 
Wes try Psaéms xci. v, Nor to thy healthful Dwelling 
shall Any infectious Plague draw nigh. 1807 Med. Fraud, 
XVII. 338 Instructions how to communicate and to treat 
this plague [small-pox]. 1866 [see Cattie-pLacur]. 1871 
Naruevs rev. & Cure Dis. 1. viii. 246 Vhe famous ‘ plagues ', 
which ravaged Europe, were forms of typhus fever. 1887 
Tv F. Tout in Dict, Nat. Biog. UX. 414/1 The ‘yellow 
plague’ which was then [an. 664] devastating Northumbria, 

ce. spec. The plague: the oriental or bubonic 


plague. (Cf. Pest 1.) 

{15364 Ree. Privy Council Scot. 1. 279 The plaig of the 
pestilence maist vehementlie regnis in Danskin.] 1601 Do1.- 
MAN La Primaud. Fr, Acad, (1618) III, 802 ‘Their sharpe 
juice is very good against the plague. 1612 Woonau. Surg. 
Mate Wks. (1653) 323 The Plague is a disease venomous and 
contagions. 1665 Perys Diary 22 July, His servant died of 
a bubo on his right groine, and two spots on his right thigh, 
which is the plague. 1722 De For Plague 1 It was about 
the beginning of September, 1664, that |... heard .. that the 
plague was returned again in Holland. 1799 Med. Jrul.l. 
41x No nation was ever long engaged in a war with the 
Turks without taking the plague. 1841 Lane Arad, Nis. 1. 
61 Soine Muslims even shut themselves up during the preva- 
lence of plague. 1876 Bristowr The. 6 Pract, Med. (1878) 
190 Plague. (Pes(ié'ntia.)..A contagious fever, closely re- 
sembling typhus in iis symptoms, but distinguished from it 
by the absence of any true rash, and by the development of 
buboes and carbuncles. 

d, In imprecations: 4 plague lake, plague on, 
upon, of, may a pestilence or mischief take or light 
upon ; also in exclamations of impatience: Wat 
the (a) plague, how the plague. Cf. Pest 1b, 


PESTILENCE 4, Pox, etc. 
1866 Eowarps Damon § Pythiasin Hazl. Dodsley IV. 102 
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A plague take Damon and Pithias! 1592 Suaxs, Kom. § 
Ful. in. i. 94, 1 am hurt. A plague a both the Houses. 
1596 —1 //ex. ZV, 11. ii. 39 What a plague meane ye to colt 
me thus? @1704 T. Brown Sat. kr. King Wks. 1730 1.59 
Now, what the plague becomes of jure divino? 1713 SwirT 
Frenzy F. Dennis Wks. 1755 111. 1. 143 Plague on't. Iam 
damnably afraid,..he is mad in earnest. 1768 Gotpsm. 
Good-n. Alan w. i, What the plague do you send me of 
your fool's errand for? 1870 tr. Erckmann-Chatrian's 
Haterloo 116 There he is come back worse than ever— 
plague on him. . 

4, attrib.and Comé, (chiefly from 3c): a. Simple 
attributive, as plague bacillus, botch, contagion, 
corpuscle, death, den, geri, infection, nurse, patient, 
scare, time, VITUS, Jear, etc. 

1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Communion of Sick, 
Specially in the plague tyme, 1585 T. WasHINGTON tr. 
Nichotay's Voy.u. viii, 41 That in the plague time no shippe 
..do enter into their port. 184: H. Ainswortu Odd Sf. 
Pauls 1. 154 A closed litter,.. evidently containing a 
plague-patient. 1881 Tynoatt /loating Alatter of Air 12 
Pasteur proved that the plague-cor puscles might be incipient 
inthe egg. 189: C. CreiGnton “fist. Epidemics 500 The 
whole mortality was 452, of which by far the most were 
plague-burials, /éid.362 The years 1545 and 1546 were also 
plague-years in Scotland. 1898 IVestin. Gaz. 28 Oct. 4/2 
A plague officer,.. while on plague duty, has been stoned to 
death at Hindupur. 1898 P. Manson 77rof. Diseases viii. 
163 Kitasato has stated that the plague bacillus perishes in 
four days when dried on cover-glasses, 

b. instrumental, objective, etc., as Alagze-be- 
leaguered, -breeding, free, -infected, -poitsoning, 
-proof, -smitten, -stricken, -stuffed, etc., adjs. 

1602 2nd Pt. Return fr. Parnass. wv. ii. 1699 A plague 
stuffed Cloake-bagge of all iniquilie. a@1649 Drusim. oF 
Hawtn. Poems Wks. (1711) 34 Nor sword, nor famine, nor 
plague-poisoning air. 1722 Dr For Plague (1756) 265 The 
People of London thought themselves so Plague-free now, 
that they were past all Admonitions. 1844 Dicxens Aart. 
Chuz, xxxiii, As in a plague-beleaguered town. 1884 a/Z 
Afall G. 19 Sept. 4/1 A plague-proof variety has alone sur- 
vived. 1897 Review of Rev. 5 The rinderpest ..introduced .. 
by plague-smitten cattle. 1898 P. Maxson Trop. Diseases 
vili. 151 He found in the soil forming the floor of plague- 
baunted houses..a bacterium. 

e. Special combinations: plague-bill, an official 
return of the deaths caused by the plague in any 
district; plague-eake, an amulet worn as a pro- 
tection against the plague ; plague-house, a house 
marked as having inmates infected with the plague ; 
plague-mark = PLAGUE-SPor 1 (Webster 1864) ; 
plague pipe, a small clay pipe in which tobacco 
was smoked as a disinfectant during the great 
plague of 1665; plague pit, a deep pit for the 
common burial of plague victims; plague saint, 
a saint especially invoked by those afflicted with 
the plague; + plague-stripe = PLAGUE-SPOT 1 ; 
+ plague-water, an infusion of various herbs and 
roots in spirits of wine, of supposed efficacy against 
the plague. See also PLAGUE-SORE, PLAGUE-SPOT. 

1891 C. Creicuton Hist. Efidentics 295 There are two 
other *plague-bills extant, for August 1535. 1604 F. Herinc 
Mod. Defence Biv, Empoisoned Amulets, or *Plague-cakes, 
1665 Pepys Diary 28 June, I observed several * plague bouses 
in King's Street. 1892 Dasly News 30 May 3/1 The small 
‘*plague’, or ‘elfin’ pipes, as they are variously called, of 
the time of the Restoration. 1901 West. Gaz. 22 May 8/2 
Some ‘ Plague pipes‘, so called owing to their betng smoked 
at the time of the great Plague of London, were excavated 
at Hackney yesterday. 1841 H. Ainswortn Old St. Paul's 
I. 300 In Ftnsbury fields..*plague-pits had been digged and 
pest-houses erected. 1898 Dasly News 1 June 3/6 Venice is 
.. saved by the intercession of her patron, St. Mark, her 
local *plague-saints, Sebastian and Rocco. 1713 SPREGNELL 
in Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 124 Vibices, or *Plague-Stripes, 
were infall:ble Signs of Death. 1665 Pepys Diary 20 July, 
My Lady Carteret did this day give me a bottle of *plague- 
water home with me, 1727-41 CuamBers Cyci. s.v. Water, 
Plague-Water, 4gua epidemiica, is prepared from the roots 
of masterwort, angelica, pyony, and butter-bur; viper-grass, 
Virginia-snakeroot, rue, rosemary, baum, [etc.]; the whole 
is infused in spirit of wine, and distilled. 

Plague (pléy), v.  [f. PLaGuE sb. Cf. late L. 
plagare to strike, wound. So Ger., Du. plagez. 
(Caxton’s spelling A/aghe was from M Du. plaghen.] 

1. trans. To afflict with plague or calamity (esp. 
in reference to divine punishment); to torment, 
harass. Perh. sometimes, like L. A/agdre, to strike 
(quots. 1538, 1545). Now rare or arch. 

1481 Caxton Reynard xxviii. (Arb.) 70, I shold do grete 
synne.. I] am aferde god sholde plaghe me [vvig. Ick hebbe 
anxt god die soude mi plaghen]. 1535 CoverDALe Jer. xv, 
4, 1 will scatre them aboute also in all kingdomes and londes 
to be plaged. 1538 Bate Brefe Com. in Hart, Alisc. (Malh.) 
I. 212 Though he to thys daye hath plaged man with the 
rod. 1545 Yrimer Hen. VIII in Three Primers (1848) 
501, I am all to plaged and bealen. 18567 Reg. Privy 
Council Scot. 1. 571 The cornis of this instant yeir .. being 
at Goddis plesour plagit and spilt with weit. 1630 
R. Foltnson's Kingd. & Commw. 539 This Countrey.. 
plagued with three bad neighbours, viz. the Turkes, the 
Tartars, and the Cassoks. 1667 Mitton P. Z. vi. 505 Some 
one..tnspir'd With dev'lish machination might devise Like 
instrument to plague the Sons of men Forsin. 1787 Ben- 
tHaMm Def. Usury x. 98 Christians were too intent on plaguing 
Jews. 1862 Goutsurn /ers. Relig. ii. (1873) 15 A Constitu- 
tion plagued with sickness, 

2. In weakened sense (chiefly co//og.): To ‘tor- 
ment’, trouble, vex, tease, bother, annoy. 

1594 SpeNSER Asuoretti xli, If her nature and her wil be 
so ‘That she will plague the man that loves her most. 163 
Bastwick Litany t. 21, 1 will..so plauge the Metropoli- 
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callity of Yorke and Canterbury. 1658 A. Fox tr. Wurtz’ 
Surg. i. xii. 94 Pattents in this case are commonly plagued 
with a cough, 1727 Gay Begg. Of. 1. viii, Husbands and 
wives.. plaguing one another. 1767 Woman of Fashion 11. 
171 What a dickens would you have more !..I won't hear 
you, I won't be plagued. 1833 Ht. Martineau Zale of 
Tyne ii. 33 The big boys used to plague him, and he plagued 
the little ones. 1852 Ns. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxv. 237, 
I cannot be plagued with this child any longer! It’s past 
all bearing. ; 

3. To infect with plague or pestilent disease. rare, 

¢ 1585 Cress PemproxeE Ps. xci. ii, The noisome blast that 
plaguing straies Untoucht shall passe thee by. 1633, 1894 
[see PLacueo below]. 

Hence Plagued (pléigd) pp/. a., afflicted, tor- 
mented ; infected with plague (in quot. 1728 ‘con- 
founded’, ‘cursed’; ‘plagty’; so plegved in U.S. 
dial,, quot. 1887); Pla‘guing vd/. sb. and Af/. a. 

1575 CHurcHYARD Chipfes (1817) 180 Make place for plaints, 
giue rowme for plagued men. 1581 Derricke /smage /rel. 
u. Eiiv. sarg., The ioye of rebbelles is in plagyng of true 
men, rg9z Suaxs.1 feu, VJ, v. iii. 39 A plaguing mischeefe 
light on Charles, and thee. 1633 in Rushw. f/ssé. Colt. 
(1680) If. 240, I will not set him at liberty no more than 
a plagued Manoramad Dog. 1728 P. Wacker Life Peden 
Pref. (1827) 26 Following the wicked. .Example of their old 
plagued Resolution-Fathers. 1887 J. C. Harris Free Foe, 
etc. (1888) 113 That pleggéd old cat's a-tryin’ to drink out’n 
the water bucket. /é/d.172 Where aman can’t afford to be 
too plegged particular. 1894 Oxting (U.S) July 320/2 
My.. friends set out for Dover and the cholera-plagued 
Continent. 

Plague, var. of PLace Ods., PLayock Sc. 

Plagueful (plégfil), 2. rare. [See -FuL.] 
Full of or fraught with plague; pestilent. 

1gs93 Syivester Du Bartas t.v. 247 A plague-full humour, 
a fell banefull breath.. Pours forth her poyson. 1610 A/ir7. 
AMag., John xxix, Plaguefull meteors did. .appeare. 


Plagueless (plzglés), a. [See -LEss.] Free 


from plagues or the plague. 

1847 in Wesster: and in later Dicts. 

= loees (plagar). vare. [f. PLAGUE v. + -ER1.] 
One who plagues or harasses, 

1661 Brome Caich Poems 113 This is our time to be jolly; 
Our plagues and our plaguers are both fledaway. 1760 Mair 
Tyro's Dict, (1820) 392 Vexator,..an harassar, a plaguer. 
[In modern Dicts.} 

Pla‘gueship. xonce-wd. [See -suip.] Humor- 
ous title fora troublesome person: cf. PLAGUE sd. 2¢. 

1628 Wither Brit. Rememd. \. 364 And grant her Plague- 


ship never settle here, 
Plaguesome (plégsim), @. Chiefly col/og. 


[f. PLAGUE v. or sb. +-S0ME.] That tends to plague 
or trouble; troublesome, vexatious, plaguy. 

1828 BentHamM Asem. & Corr. Wks. 1843 X. 583 These 
recollections are always plaguesome. 1865 G. MacoonaLp 
A, Forbes 5 Ye plaguesome brat! 1880 Brackmore J/ 
Anerley x\, Vhat plaguesome deed of appointment. 

Tlence Pla-guesomeness. 

1859 W. AnpErson Disc. (1860) 150 _Importuning even to 
plaguesomeness the cooperation of his brethren. 

Pla‘gue-sore. A sore caused by the plague, 
Also fig. 

1889 Riper Bibl. Schol. 1099 Plague soares, carluncu- 
tanta vlcera. 1605 Suaxs. Lear u. iv. 227 Thou arta Byle, 
A plague sore,-or imbossed Carbuncle In my corrupted 
blood. 16z9 H. Burton 7ruth's Triumph 358 Apply the 
lumpe of dry figgs to tbe plague-sore. 31692 WasHINGTON 
tr. AZilton's Def. Pop. ix. M.’s Wks. 1851 VIII. 211 Betng 
a public Enemy, and a Plague-sore to the common Liberty 
of Mankind. 1895 Syd@. Soc. Lex., Plague sore, an ulcer 
resulting from a bubo occurring in the Plague. 

Pla‘gue-spot. 

1. A spot on the skin characteristic of the plague, 
or of some disease so called. Also fg. 

1711 Suartess. Charac. (1737) I]. 21 We do not..say of 
any-one, that he is an ill man, because he has the plague- 
spots upon him, 1817 CorerincE Siog, Lit, 37 Itts.. unjust 
to fix the attention on a few separate. .poems with as much 
aversion as if they had been so many plague-spots on the 
whole work. 1857-8 Sears Athan. xvii. 147 The plague- 
spot of sin and imperfection. . 

2. A spot or locality infected with plague. 

[1861 Fo. Nicntincate Nursing 22 [This] will enable the 
finger to be laid at once on the plague spots of the parish.] 
1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Plague spot,..a locality in whicb any 
Plague, in the general sense, is rife. f 

So Pla‘gue-spotted a., marked with plague- 
spots. 

1897 Mars. E. L. Voynich Gadfly (1904) 147/1 What is the 
worth of your plague-spotted souls, that such a price sbould 
be paid for them? 

Plagnily (plégili), adv. [f. next + -Ly 2] 
In a plaguy manner; col/og. vexatiously, ‘ pesti- 
lently ’, confoundedly, exceedingly. 

a1586 Sipney Arcadia i. (1622) 265 Assure thy selfe, 
most wicked woman (that hast so plaguyly a corrupted 
minde, as thou canst not keepe thy sicknesse to thy selfe, 
but must most wickedly infect others), 1620 MipoLeton 
Chaste Maid \.i.112 The knave bites plaguily ! 1711 Swirt 
Frul, Stella 3 Oct., He was plaguily afraid. 1794 CHARLOTTE 
Smitu Wand. Warwick 82 You loved and respected poor 
Tracy plaguily, to be sure, when you stole his wench from 
him. 1828 Lanoor /u:ag. Conv. Wks, 1846 I. 268 Ronsard 
is so plaguily stiff and stately. 

Plaguy (plégi), 2. (adv.) Also 6 plagy, -ie, 
6-7 -uie, 7-9 -uey. [f. PLAGUE 5d. + -y.] 

1. Of the nature of or pertaining to a or the 
plague ; pestiferous, pestilential, pernicious. Also 
jig. Now rare or arch. 
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_ 1574 tr. Marlorat's Afpocalips 116 Nothing .. can be 
imagined more plagie and more deadly, than the doctrine of 
the Schoole diuines concerning .. vncertentie of saluation, 
1763 Mackenzie in PAil. Trans. LIV. 75 He had niany 
plaguy symptoms, as buboes, carbuncles, &c., 18&8 BESANT 
Entogy Kk. Jefferies 2 Thou shalt be afflicted with grievous 
plaguy diseases. 

b. Infected or afflicted with the plague; plague- 
stricken. Now rare or Obs. 

1604 T. Wricnt /assions w. ii. § 7. 139, Many physitians 
will scarce aduenture to deale witb plaguie pattents. 1613 
Jackson Creed i. vii. § 4 Vo make no question whether he 
should meete his friend in a plaguie house, 1686 Goap 
Celest. Bodies ut. i. 389 New Viseases..which have broke 
out. .into this Plaguy Age. 1766 Nat. Hist. in Ann. Reg. 
101/1, I never was afraid to go into any large house, wherein 
a plaguy person lived, provided that he was confined to one 
room. 

‘2. That isa plague; that causes severe affliction. 

1598 Q. Ectz. Boeth., etc. 122 If plagy wilz ther be that 
noyful ar. 1663 Buiter /éud. 1. iti. 3 What plaguy Mis- 
chiefs and Mishaps Do dog him still. 1727 Gay Begg. 
Of. u. iv, They make charniing mistresses hut plaguy 
wives. 1827 Scott Jrud. 16 Jan., I felt no increase of 
my plaguey malady [rheumatism]. 1868 Giapstone Fuv. 
Alundi xii. (1870) 483 Nine days of bad or plaguy winds 
[oloo? ancmoi| bring him to the land of the Lotos-Eaters. 

b. In weakened sense: ‘That ‘ plagues’, troubles, 
or annoys one; vexatious, troublesome, annoying, 
disagreeable; hence co//og. as an expression of 
dislike or impatience, sinking into an (impatient 
or ill-natured) intensive: =‘ pestilent’, ‘con- 
founded’, excessive, exceeding, very great. 

1615 Rowranps Afelanc. Knut. 34 The Dragon had a 
plaguy hide, And could the sharpest steele abide. 1694 
Motteux Rabelais iv. |xiv. 254 Women that bave a 
plaguy deal of Religion. 1775 SHeripan Duenna i. vi, A 
plaguy while coming. 1806 in Spirit Pub. Fruls. X. 217 
I'd a plaguey deal rather be a butcher than a calf! 1855 
Haustrton Nat. § Hum. Nat. 1. 209, I like it a plaguy 
sight better than hot rooms. 1879 Punch 17 May 222 That 
will mean a plaguy rise in the price of everything. 

B. as adv, = PuacuiLy. Usually indicating a 
degree of some quality that troubles one by its 
excess ; but sometimes humorous, or merely forcibly 
intensive. co//og. 

1584 R. W. Three Ladies Lond, in Hazl. Dodsley V1. 298 
If we can speak fair and ‘semble, we shall be plaguy rich. 
1606 Suaxs. Tr. & Cr. it. iii. 187 He is so plaguy proud. 
1623 Fretcuer Rule a Wife 1. ii, She walked plaguy fast. 
1697 I. D. in Tutchin Search Honesty Aij, Yo Seek a 
Thtng, so Plaguy bard to Find. 1741 Ricnarpson Pamela 
(1824) I. xxiv. 276 I’m a plaguy good-humoured old fellow. 
1840 Dickens Barn, Kudge xxxv, Vbere .. were .. some 
plaguy ill-looking characters among them. 1864 Par Eustace 
88 You've been a plaguy long time in coming. 

Plai, obs. form of PLay. 

Plaice (pls). Forms: 3-5 plais, 4-5 plays, 
4-7 playee, 5 playsee, playsse, 5-7 playse, 
place, 6 pleise, Sc. plase, 6-9 plaise, 4, 6- 
plaice. [ME. plats, plaice, a. OF. plaiz (12thc.), 
plais, platis, eatly mod.F. plaise, pleisse, pladisse:— 
late L. platessa (a390 Auson.), ?f. Gr. mAarus 
broad, or root A/at- flat (see PLATE).]} 

1. A well-known European flat-fish, Pleuronectes 
platessa, much used as food; in America extended 
to various allied species of this genus or of the 
family Pleuronectide. (P1. now rare; the collective 
sing. plaice being used instead.) 

1280 Litt, Red Bk. Bristol (1900) 1. 90 Debent..dari.. 
de quolibet batello .. portante plais octo plais. ¢1300 
Havelok 896 He bar up wel a carte lode..of playces brode, 
Of grete laumprees, and of eles. 1307-8 Durham Acc. Rolls 
(Surtees) 3 In albo pisce, plaices, et sperlinges. 1392-3 Zard 
Derby's Exp. (Camden) 214 Item pro fflowndres et plays, 
iij duc. ¢1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. Urd. (1790) 437 Of 
playsse or of codlynge, or of eles, or of pykes, or of soles, or 
tenches. 1580 HottysaNn reas. Fr. Tong, Vue Plie, a 
fishe called a Place. 1617 Fanua Ling. 100 Aswell soles as 
plaises are inclosed in the net. 1661 J. Critprey &rit. 
Baconica 18 Soale and Playce. .follow the tide into the fresh 
rivers. 1762 Chron.in Ann. Reg. 148 The several species of 
fish brought..1988 Plaise and Dabs. 1802 BincLey Axim. 
Biog. (1813) 111. 33 The Plaise and the Flounder..are each 
found in great abundance in most of the European seas. 
1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 682 The appear- 
ance of these fishes is deceptive, and few imagine that, in 
applying the term back and belly to tbe upper and under 
surfaces of a Plaice or a Turbot, they are adopting a 
phraseology quite inadmissible in an anatomical point of 
view. 

2. dial, = FLUKE 56.12; also plaice-worn. 

a1722z Liste Obseru. Hush. (1757) 337 These cored sheep 
have the fluck, or plaice-worm in their livers. 1732 W. Ettis 
Pract. Farnter (1759) 137 A rotten Sheep, he says, he has 
several Times, seen die with Plaises in his Liver and 
Head. 1896 Daily News 26 May 6/4 Flukes or plaice, as 
they are indifferently called, from tbe resemblance they 
bear, are found in the biliary ducts, caused by the sheep 
being placed on wet fresh-water submerged meadows, 

8. attrib. and Comb., as plaice-fry; plaice-like 
adj.; + plaiee-fluke, ? =sense 1; plaice-mouth, 
a small puckered or wry mouth; also aff77b.; so 
plaice-mouthed a. ; plaice-worm (see sense 2). 

1596 Datrympce tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 41 Turbat, 
ffluik, and *plase fluik. 1905 IVestm. Gaz. 17 Aug, 10/2 At 
the Marine Hatchery, Aberdeen. .The number of *plaice- 
fry that hatched out..was approximately 34,780,000, or 88 
percent. 1900 J. Hurcutnson in Arch. Surg. XI. No. 41. 
94 Her hands and feet were of a deep dusky-red colour with 
large *plaice-like spots Qf lighter tint. 1609 B, Jonson S7/. 
W700. itt. iv, Did you thinke you had marrted..some tnno- 
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cent..that would stand with her hands thus, and a *playse 
mouth, and looke vpon you? 160z DEKKER Satiromastix 
Plays 1873 I. 257 My place-mouth yelpers. 1595 Lovce 
Fig for Momus Sat. i, His *plaise-mouth'd wife. 

. Plaid (plé'd, pled). Also 6 plyd, playde, 
pladde, 6-8 plad, 7 pleid, 8 plaide, (pladd), 8 
(dial, 9) plod. {The same word as Gael. plaide, 
Ir. plod blanket; ulterior etymology uncertain. 

The quots. clearly bespeak a Scottish origin, and even in 
the 16th c. associate the A/aéd with the Highlands; but the 
want of early evidence for the word in Celtic leaves it 
doubtful whether the name originated in Gaelic or Lowland 
Se. Gaclic elymologists suggest derivation from peal! 
sheep-skin, ad. L. peé/-?s, but this is phonetically improbable. 
The Sc. spelling péerd ts now usual, although the word is 
very generally pronounced f/ad in England.) 

1. A long piece of twilled woollen cloth, usually 
having a cheqnered or tartan pattern, forming the 
outer article of the Highland costume, and formerly 
worn in all parts of Scotland and the north of 
England, in cold or stormy weather, instead of 
a cloak or mantle. The lowland ‘shepherd’s 
plaid’, of a black chequer pattein on white, is 
commonly called a Mavup. 

i512 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1V. 203 Item, the vj day 
of Maij, tu Air, for ane plaid to be the King ane coit. 1538 
Ibid. V\. 443 For xxv. elnes bertane canwes to he pladis to 
the qnenis hors. 1558 Aderdeex Regr. (1844) 1. 309 For the 
wrangous reiffing and away taking fra hir of ane plyd, 
ane pettioitt, twa curclus, ane collar [etc.. 1563 RANOoLPH 
Let. to Cecil 13 June in Cafr. se. Pap. U1. 13 A safferon 
shyrte or a Hylande pladde. 1578 Reg Privy Council Scot. 
II 1. 89 A plaid or blankat to keip the saidis hairnis fra cauld. 
1606 SytvestER Du Sartas u. iv. ii. Trophies 1050 And I 
my Self with my pyde Pleid a-slope. 1638 Six T. Hersert 
Trav. (ed. 2) 325 They [inhabitants of Java] gird them with 
a parti-coloured plad or mantle. 1643 in Row /fist, Kirk 
(Wodrow Soc.) p. xxiii, | dischargit wemen to cover tbair 
headis withe thair plaidis intyme cuming in the kirk. 1662 
Evetyn Diary 3 Oct., Painted ..as..a Scotch highlander 
in his plaid. 1725 De For Vay. round World (1840) 267 A 
mantle..thrown about him like a Scotsman’s plaid. 177% 
Pennant Tour Scotl. in 1769, 162 Uheir brechan, or plaid, 
consists of twelve or thirteen yards of a narrow stuff, wrapt 
round the middle, and reaches to the knees. 1774 Cottver 
Hist. Eng. 1.20 Vhe tartan plads of Scotland. 1807 Byron 
Lachin y Gair ii, My cap was the bonnet, my cloak was 
the plaid [re glade]. Note. This word is erroneously 
pronounced f/a:d’: the proper pronunciation (according to 
the Scotch) is shown by the orthogiaphy. 1874 Princess 
Atice in Afcm. (1884) 325 Will you tell her, the plaid she 
made me still goes everywhere with me. 

2. ‘he woollen cloth of which plaids are made ; 
later, applied to other fabrics with a tartan pattern. 

1634 Sir T. Herpert 7raz. 146 They weare a smocke 
couloured like our Scottish plad. /é/d. 187 About their 
middles, they have a cloth of particoloured plad, like that 
with us in England. 1724 De For A/Jem. Cavalier n. 156 
Their [the Highlanders’) Doublet, Breeches and Stockings. 
of a Stuff they called Plaid, striped a-cross red and yellow. 
1783 W. F. Martyn Geog. Mag. UW. 413 Their waistcoats 
are also made of plaid. 1893 Grorciana Hitt //ist. Eng. 
Dress 1. 267 Plaids. were made in large and small checks, 
in woollen cloth, in Irish poplin. 

- 3. A plaid or tartan pattern; a pattern of bars 
or stripes crossing each other at right angles. rare. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

4. transf. A man wearing a plaid; a Highlander. 

1814 Scott JVav. |xii, He was hanged at Stirling..with 
his lieutenant, and four plaids besides. /d/d. Ix. 

5. attrib and Comb, as plaid cloak, -fold, shawl, 
trousers; plaid-patterned, -wrapped adjs.; plaid 
bed, a bed draped with plaid or tartan (fashion- 
able in England early in 18thc.); plaidman, a 
Highlander; plaid-nook (-neuk) Sc., one end of 
the folded plaid sewn up so as to form a large 


pouch or pocket. 

¢17r0 Cevia Fiennes Diary (1888) 297 A *pladd bed Lined 

wb Indian Callicoe, 1837 W. Irvinc Capt. Bonneville (1849) 
275 In a few moments, his *plaid cloak was cut into 
numerous strips. 1814 Scott Ld. of /sles v. xviii, Do not 
my “plaid-folds hold thee warm? 1814 — Wav. |x, O!}..1 
thought it was Ned Williams, and it is one of the *plaid- 
men. a1600 in Montgomerie's Poems (S.T.S.) 281/18 
*Humiff!’ quod the Helandman, and turned him abowt, 
And at his *;laid nuk the guly fell owt. 1886 STEVENSON 
Kidnapped i.6 A little Bible, to carry ina plaid-neuk, 1875 
W. S. Havwarpn Love agst. World 54 Get me my “plaid 
shawl and a plain dark bonnet. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xxx, 
He wore a pair of *plaid trousers, and a large rough double- 
breasted waistcoat. 1897 Crockett Laa's Love xxiii, For all 
that the *plaid-wrapped girl knew or cared. 

Plaid, ME. f. Plea; obs. pa. t. and pple. of Piay. 

Plaided (pla-déd, plie-déd), a. [f. PLaip + -ED?.] 

1. Dressed tn or wearing a plaid. 

180z Campsett Lochiels Warning 51 Her bonneted 
chieftains. .All plaided and plumed in their tartan array. 
1821 Scott Pérate iv, His neighbourhood to the Grampians 
exposed him..to that species of visitation from the plaided 
gentry, wbo dwelt within their skirts. 1855 Macaucay 
Hist. Eng. xiii. U1. 331 He..rode on horseback before his 
four hundred plaided clansmen. 

2. Made ot plaid; having a plaid pattern. 

1814 Worosw. E.xcursion 11.177 They marched In plaided 
vest. 31858 O. W. Homes Aut. &reak/-t. (1883) 65 The 
Scotch-plaided snuff-hox. 1902 Daily Chron. 24 May 8/3 
A plaided batiste frock. 

Plaidie, -y (plédi, pledi). Sc. Also pladdy, 
plaiddie. [1. PLaip + -1£.] A small plaid; also, 
a childish, sentimental, or poetic name for a plaid. 

1719 D’Urrey Pills Il. 159 His Highland pladdy. 1728 
‘Ramsay 7¢a-t. Misc., Highland Laddie ii, With bonnet 
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blew, and belted plaidy [ze lady]. 1796 Burns ‘Oh, wert | 


thou in the cauld blast’ i, My plaidie to the angry airt, I'd 
shelter thee. 1863 Afortons of Bardon I). 242 Stay a 
moment, little girl, ..let me wrap my plaiddie round you ; 
it_is cold. : ; 

Plaiding (plédin, ple-din). Also 6-8 plad- 
ing, 7 pladding; Sc. 7 plodan, 7-8 plaidine, 8 
plodden, 8-9 plaiden,g pladden. [f. PLaip + 
-ING1: cf. skirting, etc.] 

1. Material for plaids; a twilled woollen cloth; 


a cloth of a tartan pattern. 

1566 in Hay Fleming Jlary Q. of Scots (1897) 499 Sax 
elnis of plaiding to lyne the cuvering [of a bed) with. 1617 
Monryson /fin. 11. 180 The women of the Countrey did 
weare cloakes made of course stuffe, of two or three colours 
in Checker worke, vulgarly called Plodan. 1640 Dunferm.- 
line Kirkh-sess. Rec. (1865) 8 Y* webb of plaidine of 20 ell. 
1656 Tucker Reg. in Misc. Sc. Burgh Rec. Soc. 23 ‘Vhere 
hath..beene..salinon, pladding, and corne, usually sent 
forth. 1670 NarsorouGH in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1694) 
65 This tbey wrap about their Bodies, as a Scottish Man 
doth his Plading. 1719-20 Act 6 Geo. /, c 13 heading, 
Frauds. .in manufacturing Serges, Pladings, and Fingrunis. 
1806 Gazetteer Scotl. (ed. 2) 177 Coarse cloth of two or 
three colours, in checker-work, vulgarly called pladden. 

attrié. 1643 in Maidment Sfottiswoode Misc. (1845) U1. 
66 A white plaidine wastecoat. 1725 Ramsay Gentle Shepa. 
ue iii, Change thy plaiding-coat for silk. 1753 Stewart's 
Trial App. 135 He had got the plaiden trowsers, then wore 
by him, from the declarant's father, or brother Allan. 

2. A plaid or checkered pattern. 

1889 Harper's Mag. XVIII. 844/1, I could discern a 
partiality for. .plaidings of blue and violet. 

| Plaidoyer (pledwa'ye). Law.rare. [F. plaid- 
oyer a pleading, sb. use of vb. inf. to plead, f. plaza 
Piea.] An advocatc’s specch; a pleading, plea. 

1796 Burke Regic. Peace ii. Wks. VIII. 256 The profit of 
‘copying musick, or writing plaidoyers by the sheet. 1880 
McCartny Ovn Titomes 1V. Ix 346 It was an eloquent, 
patriotic, and impassioned f/uidayer. 1883 Spectator 8 Sept. 
1155/2 His work is a monograph and a history, a p/aidoyer 
and a judgment. . 

+ Plaie. Ods. rare. In 6 playe. [a. F. plaie:~ 
L. plaga wound: see PiaGurt sé.) A wound. 

@ 1547 Surrey /Enerd w. 2 But now the wounded Quene, 
with beuy care, hroughout the veines she norisheth the 
playe, Surprised with blind flame. 

Plaie, obs. form of PLay. 

Plaig, plaik, var. ff. PLayock .Sc., plaything, toy. 

Plaight, obs. form of Pisit sé. and v. 

Plain (plén), 54.1 Forms: see PLatna.t fa. 
OF. plain:—L. plin-um a plain, prop. neut. of 
plan-us PLAIN a.!] 

1. A tract of country of which the general surface 
is comparatively flat; an extent of level ground 
or flat meadow land; applied sec. (in proper or 
quasi-proper names) to certain extensive tracts of 
this character; e.g. Salisbury Vlain, the Great 
Plain of England, ctc. Also fig. 

Cities of the Plain (sc. of the Fordan), Sodom, Gomorrah, 
etc., before their destruction. 

1297 R. Gtouc. (Rolls) 155 Vpon pe plein of salesbury 
pat ober wonder is Pat ston heng is icluped. 1300 Cursor 
Al. 2831 Ne mak 3ee in be plain na duel Til gee be comme 
in to pe fell. ©1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 10831 
Pe bataille scholde be in a pleyne Bytwyxt two watres. 1375 

Barsour Sruce vi1.613 Vhai in full gret hy agane Out of the 
woud rantothe plane. ¢ 1489 Caxton Slanchardyn vii. 32 
He sawe there vnder in a playn a moche ample and a grete 
medowe. 1530 Patscr. 255/1 Playne, a grounde that is 
without hylles, p/anicr, playne. 1596 DacryMece tr. Leslie's 
‘list. Scot. \, 7 Heir agane sall 3e se braid planes, 1600 
J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa v. 256 ‘Vhe citie of Cairasan 
standeth vpon a sandie and desert plaine. r16x1 Biste Gen. 
xiii. x2 Lot dwelled in the cities of the plaine, and pitched 
his tent toward Sodome. 1653 Watton Angler i. 36 The 
plains extended level with the ground. 1769 Gray /n- 
stallation Ode 51 On Granta’s fruitful plain. 1840 Penny 
Cyel. XVIII. 207/2 The plains of America are generally 
characterised by their gramineous covering or their vast 
forests. 1882 Gemir 7ext Bk. Geol, vt. i. it. § 7. 451 A 
‘plain of marine denudation’ is that sea-level to which a 
mass of land has been reduced mainly by the subaerial forces, 

b. Chiefly a7, In colonial and U.S. use applied 
to level treeless tracts of country; prairie. 
. 1779 G. R. Crark Canipaign in [llinois (1869) 29 We came 
into those level Plains that is fiequent throughout this 
extensive Country. 1820 J. Oxcey Jruls. Exp. Australia 
83 Free from timber or brush in various places; .. these 
tracts have hitherto received the particular denomination of 
plains. 1824 EF. Curr Vaz Diemen's Land 55 The district 
called Macquarie Plains,..the plains bear a strong re- 
semblance to what are called sheep downs in England. 1875 
Tempter & Suetpon Ast. Northfield, Afass. 19 Plains .. 
[applied] by the early settlers..to certain well defined 
tracts that had some common peculiarity of soil and con- 
dition, were nearly free from trees, and could be readily 
cultivated. 1889 é Lumuottz Among Cannibals v. 73 This 
bird [the cassowary].. does not .. frequent the open plains, 
but the tbick brushwood. 

ce. transf. The level expanse of sea or sky. 

1567 Drant Horace, Fpist, xviii. F vj, Then whilst thy 
ship doth kepe aflote ydauncing on the plaine. 1728 Pore 
Dune. i. 342 The sick’ning stars fade off th’aethereal plain. 
1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxii. (1856) 176 On the east we 
have the drift plain of Wellington Channel, impacted with 
floes, hammocks, and broken bergs. 

2. An open space as the scene of battle or contest ; 
the field. 70 take the plain: to take the field: 
see Fietp 5b. 7. Now poetic. 

1375 Barsour Srxuce xu. 349 Thomas randall tuk the 


| playne With few folk. 1390 Gower Conf. IIL. 358 As he, | plane. 


PLAIN. 


which was a Capitein, Tofore alle othre upon the plein. 
1513 Douchas nels x. x. 146 Quhil fynaly Ascanyus the 
3yng page, And the remanent of Troiane barnage,.. Thayr 
strenth hes left, and takyn hes the plane. 1594 SHaks. 
Rich. 111, v. iii. 291, I will leade forth my Soldiers to the 
plaine. 1808 Scott Jfarmion vi, xxix. 7 Last of my race, 
On battle-plain That shout shall ne’er be heard again! 

3. An open space in the midst of houses. /oca/. 

1847-78 Hatuiwett, P/ain, an open space surrounded by 
houses nearly answering to the Italian Piazza. In the city 
of Norwich there are several: as St. Mary’s Plain, the 
Theatre Plain, &c. 18.. Oxf. Directory, The Plain (St. 
Clement's). 1895 G. H. LEonaro Speech at Oxford, Our 
Settlement is called the Bioad Plain House. simply because 
it happens to stand on the Broad Plain, a roadway so wide 
that we may almost claim it as one of the ‘open spaces’ of 
Bristol. 

4. A level or flat surface (ideal or material). 
Now spelt p/ane (PLANE 54.3 1), 

+a. A geometrical plane. Ods. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref *j, A broade magnitude, we call a 
Superficies ora Plaine. @ 1619 Fotnersy A theom. 1. ix. § 4 
(1622) 297 Whetber solides or plaines. 1673 Ray Journ. 
Low C. 4 The Leaves..lie not in the same plain when shut, 
but make an obtuse Angle. 1697 Br. Patrick Comm. Exod. 
xx. 4 The Images..they might draw on a Plain. 1793 
Smeaton Edystone L. 195 A convenient height above the 
plain of the ring. 

b. A plane material surface; the even or smooth 
surface of a body withont projections or elevations ; 
the flat or broad side of a board, as opposed to the 


edge. Obs. or arch. 

1571 Dicces Pantom, 1% xxxv. Ljb, You shal vpon your 
Parchement paper or other playne..draw one stretght line. 
1664 Power Exp. PArlos. 1. 5 Which she can at pleasure 
squeeze out, and so sodder and be-glew her self to the plain 
she walks on. a@ 1672 WittucuBy in Ray Journ. Low C. 
(1673) 484 You ascend almost to the top without stairs, by 
gently inclining plains. 1703 Moxon A/ech. Exerc. 186 To 
take off the extuberances from the plain of the Board. 1794 
Rigging 6 Scamanship \.7 Plain, an even suiface between 
the Coaks. 1863 P. S. Worstey /’oems & Transl. 8 The 
silver plains Of two huge valves, embossed with graven gold. 

+e. A level (horizontal) area. Ods. 

1614 Setpen 7itles Hon. 365 On the side of a stonie 
hill, is a circular plain, cut out of a main rock, with some 
xxiv. seats vnequall, which they call Arthur's Round Table. 
1673 Ray Journ, Low C., Venice 160 In the plain of the 
Council-chamber, are placed ..three urns called Capedéy. 
1726 Leoni Alberti’s Archit. 1. 68/2 Walls, which .. have 
somewhat of a plain at the foot of them, where they may.. 
be kept from filling up the ditch with their rnines. : 

+5. Printing. Vhe flat bottom of the lining-stick 
(see Linine v6/, 5.2 6). Obs. 

1683 Moxon ech. Exerc. Printing xvii. ? 2 The Plain 
is exactly Flat, Straight, and Smooth. 

6. The floor of the hall in which the French 
National Convention met at the time of the Revo- 
lution; hence applted to the more moderate party 


which occupied seats there. Cf. MOUNTAIN. 

1827 Scott Nafoleon Introd., Wks. 1870 IX. 30 In ‘the 
Plain’,..a position held by deputies affecting independence, 
both of the Girondists and the Jacobins,..sate a large num- 
ber. /brd. 32 The members of the Plain. 

7. Vhe horizontal surface of a billiard-table. 

1780 Char. in Ann. Reg. 16/2 The royal ball reached 
that of tbe enemy, and with a single blow drove it off the 
plain. 1825 C. M. Westmacotr Zxg. Spy I. 159 Echo and 
a man of Trinity set forth for the plains of Betteris. Note, 
Plains of Betteris, the diversion of billiards. 

+8. = PLan sé. 1, PLANE 5d.3 2. Obs, 

16s9 Leak HVatcrwks. 19, | have represented here the 
plain of the Orthographie. 

9. [PLain a. 8.] Plain cloth; a kind of flannel. 

a 1600 T. SmitH Let. in Strype Sfow's Surv. (1754) I. v. 
xix. 401/2 Also of pyndewhites and Playnes made in the 
west country. 13716 Bradford Parish Acc. (E.D.D.), For 
Blue Plain for mending the same {long cushions], xs. 1d. 
1725 Lond. Gaz. No. 6388/2 The following Goods, viz... 
Arrangoes..Perpetts, Welch Plains. 1799 //ud? Advertiser 
12 Jan, 2/3 Woollen drapery .. jeans, quiltings, .. plains, 
mixtures, 1847-78 Hatviwett, P/ain,..a kind of flannel. 

10. attrib. and Comé., as plain land, station; 
plain-like adj.; also with plazis-, as Plains-cattle, 
-country, -craft, -people, See also PLAINSMAN, 

3375 Barsour Sruce x1. 337 He of the playne-land had 
alsua Of Armyt men ane mekill rout. 1834 Nat. Philos. 
Ill. ATath. Geog. i. 1f2 (Usef. Knowl. Soc.) Deceived by the 
plain-like appearance of the earth. they conceived it to be 
an extensive plain meeting the heavens on every side. 1875 
Tempter & Suetvon Hist. Northfield, Mass. 64 Plain lands 
. Were then reckoned nearly worthless. 1884 Daily News 
27 Feb. 5/7 Assouan..is healthier than Meerut, Mooltan, 
Mean Meer, or almost any plain station in India. , 

1890 ‘R. Botprrwooo’ Col. Reformer (1891) 220 First- 
class, fattening, plains-country cattle station. 1899Scribner's 
Mag. XXV. 19/1 Here their woodcraft and plainscraft, their 
knowledge of the rifle, helped us very much. 1899 Daély 
News 12 Jan. 6/1 Tbe writer has lived..with the plains 
people in their homes for many years. 


Plain, 54.2 Now dia/. [f. PLain v.] An expres- 
sion of pain, grief, or discontent; complaint, lamen- 
tation: = PLatntT sd, 

c1sso Pryde & Abuse of Women 231 in Hazl. £. P. P. IV. 
244 And for oure sad & honest playnes, A joyefull place in 
heaven. 1563 B. Gooce £edogs (Arb.) 95 Why dydste thou 
than, kepe backe thy wofull playn? 1814 Scott Ld. of 
‘sles w. ix, The warrior-threat, the infant’s plain, The 
mother’s screams, were heard in vain. 1876 Whitby Gloss, 
Plains, complaints in all senses. . , ; 

Plain (plén), 2.1 and adv. Also 4 plein, -e 
(playen), 4-6 pleyn, -e, 4-7 playn(e, plaine, 
[a. OF. plain :—L. plan-us flat, In Se. 
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PLAIN. 


usually spelt slave from1 4thc.; in English orig. plain 
(etc.) in all senses, including the geometrical (1c), 
for which PLANE was substituted ¢ 1700, 

Prain a.2 (F. plein) baving the same form, there are ME. 
instances in which it is difficult to determine which word 
was-meant, See A. 3b, B. 6, 7.] 

A. adj. 

I. 1. Flat, level, even; free from elevations and 
depressions. a. Saidesp. of a horizontal surface, as 
of the ground, or + of the sea when calm and un- 


disturbed (0ds.). 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 1772 Pey.. left be 
Troiens be pleyn lond. ¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb,) xxviii. 129 
Pe land of Caldee es a playne cuntree. 1480 Caxton Descr. 
Brit. 47 YVbe londe is not pleyne but full of montayns. 
1590 SHaks. Aids. NV. 1. ii. 404 Follow me then to plainer 
ground, 1625 N. Carrenter Geog. Ded. 1. ii. (1635) 34 If 
the Earth were plaine, all the Northern Starres would 
appeare to the inbabitants of the Southerne Regions. 1665 
G. Havers tr. P. della Valle’s Trav. E. India 108 We 
lodg’d about a musket-shot without the Fort, in a plane and 
somewhat low place. 1766 Westev /V&s. (1872) III. 240, 
I recovered some strength, so as to be able to walk a little 
on plain ground. 1847 Grote Greece 1. xxv. IV. 16 Between 
the last-mentioned gulf [the Thermaic] and the eastern 
counterforts of Olympus and Bermius there exists a narrow 
strip of plain land. 

+b. In general sense: Flat. Ods. 

13.. K. Adis. 6414 (Bodl. MS.) Men of selconb gest pe 
face hij han playne & hard As it were an Okes bord. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. lv. (Bodl. MS.), The sole 
of pe foote.. hatte planta in latine for itis playne. 1565-73 
Coorer Thesaurus, Compressa palita ant porrvcta ferire, 
..to strike with the fist, or with the playne hande. 1607 
Torset. Four. Beasts (1658) 120 His back is plain to his 
tail. bis eyes quick, his ears long hanging, but sometimes 
stand up. 1617 Moryson /¢ix. 1. 214 The houses are built 
after the manner of Asia,..one roofe high, and plaine in the 
top. 1650 Butwer Anthropomet. 147 Vhey shut in their 
heads bebinde and before in boards, so that the whole face 
may become plain and dilated. 

+c. Geom. Obs. Now PLANE a. 

1570 Dee Math, Pref, +j, Euery playne magnitude, hath 
also length. 1570 Bittincs_ey £ucéid 1. def. viii. 3 A plaine 
angle is an inclination or bowing of two lines the one to the 
otber. 1660 Barrow Euclid 1. Def. vii, A plain Superficies 
is that which lies equally betwixt its lines. 1727 [see plano- 
cylindrical s.v. Prano-}), 

+d. 70 make, throw down, beal down (a build- 
ing, city, etc.) plain with the earth or ground, 
etc.:; to level with the ground, raze to the earth. 

¢ 1400 Maunpev. (Roxh.) xi. 48 Pis citee tuke Iosue .. and 
kest it doune, and made it euen playne with be erthe. 1436 
Pol. Poems Rolls) 11. 152 The walles they wold ber adowne, 
.-Alle schuld be mad fulle playn. a@1548 Hatt Chrozx., 
Hen. VII 44 He with his miners rased and ouerthrewe the 
castell to the playne grounde. 1568 Grarton Chron. II. 94 
He threwe downe the Castell plaine with the ground. 1596 
Spenser State fred. Wks. (Globe) 615/2 It was his pollicye 
to leave noe boldes behind him, but to make all playne and 
wast. 1596 Harincton Aetam. Ajax (1814) 92 Down,down 
with it at any hand, Make all things plain, let nothing stand. 
1648 Gace West Ind. 48 The greatest part of their City.. 
beaten down plain with the ground. 

+2. Smooth, even; free from roughness or un- 
evenness of surface. Ods. exc. in comb. or phrases: 


see VI. 

13.. £. EZ. Addit. P. B. 1068 Pat euer is polyced als playn 
as be perle seluen. «¢ 1430 Lypc. A/in. Poems (Percy Soc.) 
41 Also pleyne was his bedde at the morwe, As at even. 
1559 MorwvnG £vov31. 208 If the face be wet and rubbed 
with the same it shall be plaine and cleare, tbat it shall 
seine angellike. 1578 Lyre Dodoens 1. |xviii. 99 Turners .. 
do vse them to polish, and make playne, and smoth their 
workes. 1678 Hoppes Decam. ix. 108 Much more tben will 
it adhere..when..both it and the [ron havea plain Super- 
ficies. 1704 J. Pitts Acc. Mohkammetans ix. (1738) 186 
Smooth'd over the Meal, and made it plain. 


th. fig. Ot the wind: Not rough; gentle. Ods. 


¢1430 Lvpc. Alin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 3 The ayre attem- 
pered, the wyndes smowth and playne. 

3. Free from obstructions or interruptions; un- 
obstructed, clear, open; (of a country, a space) 
clear of woods, buildings, or occupants; (of the 
sea) open, unconfined; open to the elements or 
to general view; public. Also fg. Ods. exc. dial, 

€ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 1723 Whan al was 
fled, & be feld was playn. 133... E. Addit. P. C. 439 For 
hit watz playn in pat place for plyande greuez. a 1450 
Kut. de la Tour (1868) 126 She straue & chidde in tbe 
plaine strete wit ber neygheboures. 1546 Sufplic. of Poore 
Commons (1871) 78 A churche .. pleasauntly beset witb 
groues and playn feldes. 1579 FENTON Guicciard. (1618) 16 
Able to give him battell in the plaine sea. 161x SPEED 
Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. x. § 43 He affirmes, that it was in the 
plainefield, ours, that it was an Ambush. 1618 Munpay 
Stow's Surv. oA There were two woods in the parish, but 
now they are both made plaine of wood. 1748 Axsoz's Voy. 
1. xiv, 286 Its walls are built upon the plain ground, without 
either outwork or ditch before them. 1864 Vorks. Prov., 
Kirkby, This street is very plain, the wind is much felt in it. 

+b. In plain field there was in later use prob. 
association with Ala‘n battle, etc. = open (i.e. full) 
battle : see PLAIN a.2 3. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 7218 And past furth prudly into pe plaine 
feld, 1523 Lo. Bernrrs /roiss. I. ccxxi. 288 ‘Vhey..thought 
towynne the victory with their handes in playne felde. 1533 
Betrenpen Livy u. (S.T.S.) 1. 237 It was fochtin in plane 
feild [L. 27uo campo) with displayit baneris. 1647 N. Bacon 
Dise. Got. Eng... iv. 14 Unsubdued..and now given over 
by the Romans in a plain field. 

c. transf. Unobstructed, clear (view, sight). 

1613 Haywarp Norm. Kings 22 With a furious charge .. 
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either slew them or tooke tbem prisoners, in the plaine view 
of tbeir King, 1867 Suepp Hfomeletics iii. (1869) 54 An 
object is in plain sight, when the form and shape of it are 
distinctly visible. : Z 

II. 4. Open, clear to the senses or mind; evident, 
manifest, obvious; easily distinguishable or re- 
cognizable. 


@ 1352 Minot Poents iii. 35 Pare he made his mone playne 
pat no man suld say pare ogayne. 1423 Jas. I Kingis Q. 
cxvi, Toa token pleyne, As of my teris cummyth all this 
reyne. 1514 Barctay Cyt. & Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 
p. Ixvii, Think that none their playne errour note. c 1586 
C’tess Pemsroxe Ps. L1x. xi, ‘Make it playne, ‘That God .. 
Rules all. 1596 Spenser /. Q. 1v. i. 24 ‘The moniments 
whereof there byding beene, As plaine as at the first when 
they were fresh and greene. 1660 Barrow L£ucéid 1. vii, It 
is plain that AD is not equal to AC. 1736 Butter Anal. 
u. ili, Wks. 1874. I. 190 Practical Christianity .. is a plain 
and obvious thing. 1813 Scott Rokeby 1. v, Now nigh and 
plain the sound appears. 1875 Jowrrt Pato (ed. 2) I. 91 
Let me make my meaning plainer in this way. 

5. That is clearly what the name expresses ; 
open, manifest, direct, unmistakable; downright, 
inere, sheer, ‘ flat’, absolute. 

@%3300 Cursor M. 929 (Cott.) For pou ne es but a pudre 
plain To puder sal pou worth a gain. cx1400 Destr. Troy 
3504 Hope ye, Parys, playn pbefte vnponysshet wilbe? 
1535 CoverDALe £ccé. i. t All is but vanite..all is but 
playne vanite, 1581 Ricu Farew. ALilit. Prof. (1846) 208 
By plaine force [he] pulles hym doune on the flower. 1592 
R. D. Hypnerotomachia 67b, Wee ascended vp to the 
playne toppe. 1609 Biste (Douay) Gex. Brief Kemonstr. 
30 Easely confessed of al that are not plaine Atheists. 
1643 in Dorothea Townshend Life ¢ Lett. E. Porter xiii. 
206 One throu plain fier went strait mad. 1669 PENN 


No Cross vii. § 1 Whilst a plain Stranger to the Cross | 


of Christ. 1833 Lams £éia Ser. 11. Pref. (1865) 236 He 
reaped plain unequivocal hatred. 

6. Of which the meaning is evident; simple, in- 
telligible, readily understood. 

1380 Wveuir Seri. Sel. Wks. I. 362 Pis gospel tellip a 
playen storie. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. xxvii. 
(Bodl. MS.), Sweuenes pat beb trewe beth sommetyme 
openne and playne and sommetyme ywrapped vnder.. 
derke tokenyngges. 1560 Daus tr. Sleédane's Com. 94, 
It ought to be vttered with playner wordes, to take awaye 
all ambiguitie. 1662 Srittincrt. Orig. Sacr. u. vii. § 3 
Can any thing be more plain then the graduall progress 
of Divine revelation from the beginning of the world? 
1729 Butter Serwe. Wks. 1874 II. 65 Morality and religion 
must be somewhat plain and easy to be understood. 1861 
Mrs. Cartyte Letz. III. 80 Tell her distinctly what you 
want..in few plain words. 

b. transf. Said of the speaker or writer. 

1sss Epen Decades 53, 1 had rather bee playne then 
Curious. 1648 Mitton Observ. Art. Peace Wks. 1851 1V. 
555 Actions, of whatever sort, [are] thir own plainest Inter- 
preters. 1867 SuHepp Howmiletics iii, (1869) 55 A plain 
writer or speaker makes tbe truth and the mind impinge 
upon each otber. 

. Not intricate or complicated ; simple. 

1659 Hoore Comenius’ Vis. World (1672) 3 Plain sounds 
[stsuplices sonos] of which mans speech consisteth. 1669 
Sturmv MJJarinuer’s Mag. vu. iii. 6 Of all Dials, this is 
the plainest; for it is no more but divide a whole Circle 
into 24 equal parts. 1782 Miss Burney Cecilia i. iv, She 
determined..to place them in some cheap school, wbere 
they might be taught plain work. 1834 Bowrine JZinor 
Morals 145 The Jacquard loom.. by which the most com- 
plicated patterns can be woven with the same ease as the 
plainest. 1895 Chamd. Frnl, 21 Sept. 599/1 Fisher's 
machine was intended rather for embroidering than for 
plain sewing. 

III. 8. Without embellishment, addition, or 
decorative pattern or colouring ; unembellished, not 
ornate; simple, bare, bald; (of the hair) worn 
straight, not curled; (of drawings, lithographs, etc.) 
not coloured. Also fig. 

[13.. Coer de L. 3631 ‘Tyl he haue maad al playn werk 
Off thy clothes of gold, into thy serk [ed. scherk].] ¢ 1386 
Cnaucer Frankl, Prol. 48, 1 lerned neuere Rethorik cer- 
teyn Thyng pat I speke it moot be bare and pleyn. 1459 
Paston Lett. 1. 489, 1j playn borde clothys for my maister is 
table. 1585 T. WasHincton tr. Nicholay’s Voy. 1. xxii. 
112 A faire cloth embrodered with leaues about it or els 
pane. 1655 STANLEY Hist, Philos, 1. (1701) 88/1 A young 
Man, .. describ’d by Plato, with long plain Hair. 1670 
Lavy M. Bertie in 12th Rep. Hist. SS. Comm. App. v. 
21 Most wore embraudered bodys with plaine black skirts 
of Morella Mohair and Prunella and such stuffs, 1687 A. 
Lovett tr. Phevenot’s Trav. 1. 117 Escutcheons of two 
Crosses, the one plain and the other Anchred. 1806-7 J. 
Beresrorp AMuseries Hum. Life (1826) vi. i, Both figures 
being partly coloured and partly plain. 1865 Lussock 
Preh. Times 16 The celts are generally plain, but sometimes 
ornamented with ridges, dots, or lines. J/od. Sets of 
picture-postcards, plain or coloured. 

+b. Without armour or weapons ; unarmed. 

41300 Cursor M. 7564 Wit armes cums pou me again, 
And i agains pe al plain. 

ce. Cards. (a) Applied to the common as 
opposed to the picture cards. (6) Not trumps. 

1844 Dickens Afart. CAuz, xvii, Court cards and plain 
cards of every denomination. 1862 ‘CavenpisH’ IV /rist 
(1870) 29 Plain suits are suits not trumps. /6zd. (1886) 64 
Ace, king, queen, knave, in plain suits. 1873 Noutledge's 
Yung. Gentl. Mag. Jan. 94/1 ‘Court card’ or ‘ plain card’, 
as the case may be. 

d. Plainly woven; not corded, twilled, or the 
like; without figured pattern; ¢ransf. of muscle. 

1875 Knicnt Dict. Afech., Plain cloth, not twilled. 1895 
Syd. Soc. Lex, Plain muscles, unstriated muscles, as 
opposed to striated muscles. 

9. Mus. (See quots.) 

1609 DouLann Ornith. Microl. 3 Plaine Musicke..is a 


PLAIN. 


simple and vniforme prolation of Notes, which can neither 
be augmented nor diminished. 1872 O. SHirLev Gdoss, 
Eccl, Terms 6 Vhe accent being..plain, i. e. monotone. 

10. Of simple composition or preparation ; not 
compounded of many ingredients; not elaborate. 
Of food: Not rich or highly seasoned, simple. 

Plain bread and butter, i.e. without the addition of pre- 
serves, etc.; a plain tea, tea with plain bread and butter; 
plain water, water without any infusion or addition, 

1655 CULVEPPER, etc, Aiverius vi. i, 131 A plainer Medicine 
is made of Plantane and Rose Water. 1668 Cuas. II in 
Julia Cartwright Henrietta of Orleans (1894) 263 The 
planer your diett is the better health you will have. 1784 
M.Unperwoop Dis. Children (1799) 1. 163 To chew a bit of 
bread [or] eat a bit of plain pudding. 1803 tr. ?. Le Lrun's 
Mons. Botte (Il. 153 It is singular that the Marquis d’ 
Arancey should .. partake of plain roast and boiled. 1879 
Spectator 24 May 645 [As a] school-boy counts the currants 
in an unusually plain cake. 1883 Brack Shandon Bells xv, 
The dinner was a plain one. 1897 Adlbutt's Syst. Med, 
I{I. 21 Plain water, barley water, lemonade, .. may be 
allowed at will to assuage the thirst. 

IV. 1L Open‘in behaviour; free from duplicity 
or reserve; guileless, honest, candid, frank. Ods. 
exc. in sense Outspoken, 

€ 1374 Cuaucer Axel, & Arc.87 But he was double in love 
and nothing pleyne, ¢ 1399 Pod. Poems (Rolls) II. 13 Bot 
wher the herte is plein withoute guile. 1418 CHiIcHELE in 
Ellis Orie. Lett. Ser. 1. 1. 5 3e schol fynde hym a good 
man.., and pleyn to 3u with owte feyntese. 1483 CAxToNn 
G. de la Tour Fj, Thenne sayd to her the good man whiche 
was a playn man and trewe. 1567 HarMAN Caveat 63 
‘Wel, I wyl tell the’, quoth this Chamberlayne. ‘I wylbe 
playne with the’. 1653 WALTON Augder iii. 74, I wil sing a 
Song if any body wil sing another; else, to be plain with 
you, I wil sing none. 1712 ARBUTHNOT John Bull w. vi, I 
love to be plain. I'd as lief see myself in Ecclesdown 
Castle, as thee in Clay Pool! a@1718 Penn Ws. (1726) I. 
#0 Mordecai was too plain and stout and not Fine and 
subtil enough to avoid the Displeasure of Haman. 

12, Free from ambiguity, evasion, or subterfuge ; 
straightforward, direct. 

In plain truth there is often present the notion of 
‘unvarnished, uncoloured’, Plain English. see C. below. 

c1s00 Melusine 193 Certaynly, my lord, .. ye saye the 
playn trouth of it, 1513 More Asch. [// (1883) 9 Flattery 
sball haue more place then plaine and faithfull aduyse. 
1s60 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Commnt. 30 Thou shouldest make a 
playne and directe answere. 158x Mutcastir Positions 
xxXvil. (1887) 161 Sucb..as haue preferred plaine trueth, 
before painted colours. 1695 ConGreve Love for L. 1. v, 
Tell me in plain Terms what the Matter is with him, or I'll 
crack your Fool's Skull. 1776 Trial of Nundocomar 73/2 
If you do not give a plain answer toa plain question, you 
will be committed. 31855 Macautav A/ist. Exg. xiii, 111. 
286 The Scottish Estates used plain language, simply 
because it was impossible for them, situated as they were, 
to use evasive language. 1856 Froupe //ist. Eng. (1858) I. 
v. 462 Plain speech is never without its value. 


+b. adsol. = Plain fact, plain state. Ods. 

¢31386 Cxaucer Aunt.’s 7. 233 We moste endure tbis is 
the short and playn. 1463 in 102 Kep. Hist. A7SS. Comm, 
App. v. 301 Bothe parties to tell the playne of the matire. 
1690 Locke Govt. 1. ix. § 86 Not to follow our A[uthor] too 
far out of the Way, the plain of the Case is tbis. 

V. 13. Having no special qualities or preten- 
sions ; not exceptionally gifted or cultured ; ordi- 
nary,simple, unsophisticated; such as characterizes 
ordinary people. 

1586 A. Dav Eng. Secretary . (1625) 102 What in my 
plaine conceit..may be thought most consonant and worthy. 
1596 Suaks. Merch. V. in. v, 62, 1 pray thee vnderstand a 
plaine man in his plaine meaning. 1711 Appison Sect. 
No. 165 2 4 A Man of good Estate and plain Sense. 1790 
Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 35 To me, wbo am but a plain 
man, the proceeding looks a little too refined, and too 
ingenious. 1865 M. Arno.tp £&ss. Crit. Pref. 15 A plain 
citizen of the republic of letters. 1899 INGE Chr. Mysticism 
vil. 256 There are two views of thi» sacrament [the Lord’s 
Supper] which the ‘plain man’ has always found mucb 
easier to understand than the symbolic view which is that 
of our Church. 

14, Not distinguished by rank or position; belong- 
ing to the commonalty; lowly, common, ordinary. 

1580 G. Harvev Let. to Spenser Wks. (Grosart) I. 84 No 
man but Minion, Stowte, Lowte, Plaine swayne, quoth a 
Lording. 1639 FuLter Holy War v. xxix. (1840) 294 Seeing 
within fourteen generations, the royal blood of the kings 
of Judah ran in the veins of plain Joseph, a painful car- 
penter, 1642 R. CarrenterR Experience i. iv. 28 The 
Gout; which we poore plaine people are ignorant of. 1742 
Westey Ws. (1830) I. 372, 1 preached to several hundred 
of plain people. 1890 Hosmer Anglo-Sax. Hrecdent 264 
Tbe admission in England of a vast body of the plain 
people to a share in the government. 


15. Of simple manners; homely, unaffected. 

1601 R. Jounson Kinga. § Conmnw. (1603) 82 Being (as 
all the Germaines are} plaine and homely in their behauiour 
and intertainment. 1667 Pervs Diary 20Sept., And indeed 
[she] is, as I always thought, one of the modestest, prettiest, 
plain women that ever I saw. 1706 E. Warp /Vooden 
World Diss. 106 This same plain blunt Sea-Animal. .in his 
Tar-Jacket and Wide Knee’d Trowzers. 1904 Daily Chron. 
8 Jan. 5/4 They spoke of their immense pleasure at the 
visit of tbeir Queen..‘She is a plain woman, a very plain 
woman like ourselves *. . 

16. Simple in dress or habits; clothed or living 
plainly ; not luxurious or ostentatious ; frugal. 

1633 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 632 He is about thirtie 
sixe yeares, very ciuill and plaine in habite. 1638 Sir T. 
Hersert /rav. (ed. 2) 232 The old men went plaine; the 
young mens habit was rich, 1663 CowLev Verses & Ess., 
Avarice (1669) 130 The old plain way, ye Gods, let me be 
Poor. 1700 Drvpen Charac. Gd. /'arson 101 The holy 
father holds a double reign, The prince may keep his pomp, 
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the fisher must be plain. 1871 Brackie Four Phases i. 6 
His habits of life were remarkably plain and frugal. 


17. Of ordinary appearance; not beautiful or 
well-favoured ; homely: often used euphemistically 
for Ill-favoured, ugly. 


1749 Fietpinc Tom Fones 1. vili, A general and bitter 
invective against beauty..with many compassionate con- 
siderations for all honest, plain girls. 1796 JANE AUSTEN 
Pride & Prej. xxvi, Handsome young men must have some- 
thing to live on, as well as the plain, 1838 B’ness Bunsen 
in Hare Life 1. xi. 485 The higher classes are decidedly 
plain and ungraceful mye C. R. Cocerince in Monthly 
Packet Christmas No. 71 Even in the days of Arthur some 
women must have been very plain. 1903 MWestm. Gaz. 
4 Mar. 4/3 Mrs. Praga..declares that ‘nowadays nobody 
need be plain, and when I say plain I use the word in the 
sense of ugly’. 

VI. Phrases. 

18. Plaiz is emphasized by various comparisons, 
orig. applicable in particular senses, but after- 
wards humorously or irrationally applied to others; 


a. esp. plain as a pikestaff (earlier packstaf). 
1542-1691 [see PackstaFF]. 1591~-[see PikestarF]. ¢1623 
Forp, etc. WVitch Edmonton 1. i, Sav. 1 understand thee 
not; be plain, myson. Cud. Asa pike-staff, mother. 1631 
Weevir Anc. Fun. Mon, 103 In .. Scotland... Religion is.. 
pure and spotlesse without ceremonie, and plain as a pike 
staffe without a surplise. ¢1685 Vittiers (Dk. Buckhm.) 
Conf, Wks. 1705 I1. 37, I see, as plain as a pike staff, that 
‘tis no thing tat a Cork. 1834 Hoop Vyluey Hall (1840) 
79 You've got my meaning as plain as a pikestaff. @ 1873 
ytton Aen. Chillingly u. ix. (1878) 106 She is as plain as 
a ptkestaff. 1894 Pall Mall Mag. Sept. 37 There was my 
own spoor as plain as a pikestaff. ; 
b. Also, p/atz as a packsaddle, as print, as the 
sun at noonday, as Salisbury (pun on Salisbury 
Plain), as way to parish-church, etc. See also 


DUNSTABLE 1 b,c. 

(1542 Upatt Erasm. Afoph. 1. 179b, Thom trouthe, or 
plain Sarisbuirie.] 1553 T. Witson Ahez. (1580) 143 An 
honeste true dealyng seruant out of doubte, plaine as a packe- 
saddle. .though his witte wassimple. 1600Suaxs. A.V. L. 
i, vii, 52 And why sir must they so? The why is plaine, as 
way to Parish Church. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xli, ‘Why’, 
said Mr. Roker, ‘it’s as plain as Salisbury’. 1879 Froupe 
Cesar xi. 121 It was plain as the sun at midday. 1895 
Crockett in Cornh. Mag. Dec. 58t A look which said as 
plain as print, ‘ Have you not had enough?’ 

+19. a. At plain, in (Sc. into) plain, unto the 
plain: plainly, in plain terms, etc. b. Péazz at 
the eye: plain to be scen, evident. Ods. 

cr400 Rom. Rose 5663 It is maked mencioun Of oure 
countre pleyn at the eye. c¢1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 7 
Per of I schalle speke more in playn. 1444 in JVars Eng. 
tn France (Rolls) 1. 463 By..whiche..it may appere unto 
you more at plain, ¢1450 Hottanp /fow/at 211 The arch- 
dene, that ourman, ay prechand in plane, Correker of kirk- 
men was clepit the Claik. 1486 Bk. St. Alans Evj, When 
ye se ynto the playne her at the last.. Say, /a douce amy la 
ést a. 1513 DouGtas /2ueis 1. vi. 36 Trewlie, maidin, in 
plane, Nane of thi sisteris did I heir nese. 1600 W. Watson 
Decacordon (1602) 117 (He told] him in plaine, the case was 
altered. 1667 Mitton /. ZL. 1x. 758 In plain then, what 
aids he but to know, Forbids us good, forbids us to be 
wise 

B. adv, (Various adverbial uses of the adj.) 
I. +1. Ina flat, levcl, or even position ; cvenly. 

1523 Fitzners. /7ush, § 127 Yf the bowes wyll not lye 
pve the hedge, than cut it the more halfe asonder & 

ynde it into the hedge. 1642 H. More Song of Soul i. 
iit 11. Ixvii, What's the cause That they thus stagger in the 
plain-pav'd skie? 

2. With clearness of expression; without circum- 


locution or ambiguity, clearly, intelligibly, candidly. 

1387 Trevisa /igden (Rolls) I. 129 As it is innermore 
pleyn i-write [sicué inferius..planum erit) 1390 GowER 
Conf. 111. 105 Withoute which, to telle plein, Alle othre 
science is in vein. ¢1475 Rauf Coiljear 315 That I haue 
said I sall hald, and that I tell the plane. 1588 Snaks. 
L. L. L. wW. iii. 272 Sir to tell you plaine, I’le finde a fairer 
face not washt to day. 1607 S. Cottins Serm. (1608) 13 If 
you will haue one speake plainer .than S. Paul heere doth. 
1850 J. H. Newman Diffic. Anglic. 318 Soon others began 
to speak plainer than he. 

3. With clearness or distinctness of perception or 
utterance; clearly, manifestly, evidently. 

1sg0 SpeNseR F. Q.1, i. 16 Ay wont in desert darknes to 
remaine, Where plain none might her see, nor she see any 
plaine. 1784 New Spectator No, 22. 3 Did not Torquato 
Tasso speak plain at six months old? 1841 Miss Mitrorp 
in L’Estrange £// I11. viii. 130 The part plainest to be seen 
was the figure as it rose and sank above the paling. a 1861 
Mrs. Brownine JMother & Poet v, 1 made them. .Speak plain 
the word country. 

+4. Simply, absolutely, purely. Ods. 

1535 Covernate Sid/e Ded., Christes admynistracion was 
nothyng temporall, but playne spirituall. 1551 T. Witson 
Logike (1580) 18 Whiche either Naturall reason proueth 
eithcr to bee plaine false, or the ex perience of man declareth 
to bee vntrue. cu1sg1 in Leté. Lit. Men (Camden) 78 The 
Russe government is plaine tirannycall. 1596 DatrymPLe 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. t. 97 marg., The Scottis bordirers to 
tile the land plane abhoris. 

+5. In other senses of the adj. Oés. 

¢1470 Harpinc Chron. tin. v, Within .iiii. wekes was all 
this done full playn. ¢1475 Partenay g20 Many ladyes.. 
Went to a company with the Countesse plain, Ech wel- 
comyng hir after ther degre. ¢1560A. Scorr Poems (S.T.S.) 
‘iv. 78 Or scho war kissit plane, Scho leir be japit thryiss. 
1807-8 Syp. Situ Plymiley's Lett. x. Wks. 1859 11. 175/2 He 
dresses plain, loves hunting and farming. 


II. It is not clear whether the following belong 
to this word or to PEaIn @.2, F. plein. 


| 
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+6. Entirely, quite; ? fully. = CLEan adv, 5. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 14025 He was 
passed be mountes pleyn. ¢1450 Ho1.canp How/lut 74, 1 will 
appele to the Pape, and pass till him plane. c1460 Play 
Sacram, 137, | praye the goo wele pleyn thorowght All 
eraclea. c1soo New Not-br, Mayd 119, 1, that hym bought, 
Shall be expoulsed playne. 1567 Gude § Godlie B. (S.T.S.) 
132, I haif na mycht, Me to defend Fra hellis pane, bot gif 
thow plane Me succour send. 


+7. Directly, due; ? full. Ods. 

1509 Hawes Past. Fleas. xxxvi. (Percy Soc.) 191 So forthe 
we sayled right playne southwest. 1537 Prose Life St. 
Brandan (Percy Soc.) 38 They sayled playn eest, and than 
they sawe an ylonde. ¢1540 Boorne 7 he boke for to Lerne 
B ij b, Better it is..that y wyndowes do open playne north, 
than playne south, 1719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) Il. v. 111 
(The savages] were confined to a neck of land surrounded 
with high rocks behind them, and lying plain towards the 
sea before them. 

C. Combinations, 

a. With the adj.: chiefly parasynthetic, as 
plain-bodied, -clothed, -faced, -fealured, -garhed, 
etc.; also p/atn- looking. See also PLAIN-HEARTED. 

1825 J. Neat Bro. Fonathan 11. 109 The martial, plain- 
looking stranger. 185: Ruskin Stones Ven. (1874) 1. xx. 223 
The fish..are always plain bodied creatures in the best 
mediaval sculpture. 1883 ‘Ouipa’ Afaremma 1. i. 18 A 
plain-featured, clear-skinned woman. 1893 Gunter Jfiss 
Dividends 186 Respect for all women, young or old, beautiful 
or plain-faced. ; . 

b. With the adv., as Plain-dressing, -going, 
-meaning, -pranked, -seeming, See also PLAIN- 
DEALER, -DEALING, -SPEAKING, -SPOKEN. 

1579 W. Witkinson Confut. Familye of Loue 2 Playne 
meaning men walk openly at noone. 1598 Sytvester De 
Bartas u. ii. u. Babylon 655 His plain-prankt stile he 
strengthens in such sort. 1830 Miss Mitrorp lid/age Ser. 
1v. (1863) 252 As active, and as plain-dressing..at forty-five 
as she was at niueteen. 


c. Special combs.: plain-back, -backs, weavers’ 
name for a kind of worsted fabric; plain clothes, 
ordinary civil or citizen dress, unofficial dress, 
mufti; opp. to Unxirors; also aétrid., as plain- 
clothes constable, officer ; plain-compass, a simple 
form of the surveyor’s compass (Knight Dict. Mech. 
1875); plaincook sé.,a person, usually a woman, 
capable of preparing simple dishes; plain-cook 
v. intr,, to do plain cooking; plain-darn vw. 
trans., to mend by plain darning; + plain-down 
adv,, plainly, bluntly, withont more ado; + plain 
Dunstable: see DUNSTABLE Ic; plain-edge a., 
of lace : not having a pearl-edge (Cen/. Dict. 1890 ; 
plain English, plain straightforward language, 
plain terms; also, a plain or clear statement ; 
plain Friend (see quot.); plain hackle, an 
artificial fly; plainhead, name given to a variety 
of the canary; also a/trzb., as plainhcad canary, 
strain (opp. to crested); plain-headed a., having 
a smooth or unornamented head; also fig. igno- 
rant, simple; plain language, sfec., the manner 
of speech used by Quakers; t+ plain number, a 
number produced by two factors (PLANE a. 1 b); 
plain-said a., spoken without reserve, straight- 
forward; plain sail Nazé., sail ordinarily carried ; 
plain service, divine scrvice said without music; 
plain sight: see quot.; plain-singing = PLaIN- 
sonc. See also PLAIN-CHANT, PLAIN SAILING, 
PLAIN-SONG, PLAIN-STONES, PLAIN-TILE, PLAIN- 


WORK. 
. 1830 in Bischoff. Voollgn Manuf, (1842) I]. 270 The prin- 
cipal manufacture, viz., 44 inch “plain-backs, 1842 Biscuorr 
Ibid. 415 Vhey next imitated the article of cotton jeans, in 
worsted, with success, to which they gave the name of plain- 
backs, out of which has sprung that immense and valuable 
branch of merinos. 1836 Marryat Midsk. Easy xxxv, He 
laid out a portion of his yold in a suit of *plain clothes. 
1852 Mas. Cancyie Leté. 11. 206 Policemen..in plain clothes, 
and in uniform. 1881 Datly News 22 Aug. 3/2 Plain-clothes 
officer Hutt was watching the premises. 1809 Mackin Git 
Blas 1. i. 5 Leonarda ., passed for a very decent ‘plain 
cook, 1830 Marrayat Ol/a Podr. (Rtldg.) 265 A good plain 
cook is the best thing. 1886 Daily News Apr., General 
Servant Wanted. Must “plain-cook well. 1880 Plain Hints 
Needlework 52 Yo *plain-darn a hole in stocking material, 
and mark on coarse material any two letters. 1622 FLETCHER 
& Mass. Prophetess ur. ii, Is it fit.. The emperor, my 
master Dioclesian, Should now remember or the times 
or manners That call’d him plain-down Diocles? a 1500 
Chaucer's Dreme 59 Which ye shalle here.. In “pleyne 
Englische, evil written. 1614 B. Jonson Bart. Fair wv. iii, 
But Adam Querdoo had beene worth three of *hem, I assure 
yo in this place, that’s in plaine english. 1645, 1705 [see 
NGLISH B. 4]. 1693 Hesmours Town 56 The Boon Com- 
panion, that is in plain English, a Rake-hell, is much 
caress'd. 1868 Report to Govt. U.S. Munitions War 107 
If we double the thickness, the outside..will be but one 
twenty-fifth as,useful, or in plain English, nearly useless. 
1890 Carouine E, Sternen Quaker Strongholds 148 ‘*Plain 
Friends’ are those who are resolved to dress according to 
the settled principles which commend themselves to their 
own mind, not enslaving themselves to passing fashions, 
@1586 Sipney Arcadia (1622) 202 That the commons..were 
too "plaine headed to say their opinions. 1888 F. G. Lee 
in Archzologia 1. 363 Holding a book. .and a plain-headed 
staff. 1890 Carocine E. SterHen Quaker Strongholds 149 
The ‘*plain language’ best known as the use of ¢hee and 
thou for you in speaking to one person, and of first, second, 
&c. for the days of the week and the months, 1728-41 
Cuambers Cyc. s.v., 20 is a *plain number, produced by 
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the multiplication of 5 into 4. 1865 Maccrecor Nob Roy in 
Baltic (1867) 249 A very useful and *plain-said conversation, 
18z9 Marrvat F. Mildmay xxi, We should .. keep.. under 
a “plain sail. 1857 C. Gripstein Were. Marine Mag. (1858) 
V.9 Made all plain-sail. 1884 Knicut Dict. AZech. Suppl., 
* Plain Sight (Five-arms),a bind sight consisting of a simple 
notch in a raised plate or protuberance. 1795 Mason Ch. 
Aus. 1. 164 It therefore could only be called *plain singing 
or chaunting, which, perbaps, is the best translation of the 
term slanus cantus. 

+ Plain, a.2 0s. Forms: 4-5 plein, -e, 4-6 
playn(e, pleyn(e, Sc. plane, 5-7 plene, plain(e. 
(ME. plein, playn, a. F. plein ( plain) :-—L. plenus 
full. 

In OF. Aletn and plain were confused in certain phrases, 
esp. in plein (or plain) champ: see Littré. From the 
tunning together of forms in Eng,, still greater ambiguity 
attaches to certain uses: see PLain adv. 6, 7 (above).] 

1. lull, plenary, entire, perfect. //atiz pace: at 


full speed. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 10615 Now ys 
Arthur of pleyn age. 1340 Hamrote Pr. Conse. 3844 Crist 
gave to Peter playn powere. ¢1380 Wycuir Sev. Sel. 
Wks. Il. 302 Man neden not to go to Rome to gete hem 
plein indulgence. c1g00 }2vaine & Gav. 3082 Thurgh the 
hal sir Ywain gase, Intil ane orcherd playn pase. 1425 
Rolls of Parlt, VV. 304/1 Pleine restitution and deliverance 
of paire obligations. 1450 /did. V. 194/2 That our Letters 
Patentz..stand in theire strenght and plene effect. 1461 
Paston Lett. 11.27 For my playn acquitayll. 1481 Caxton 
Alyrr. 1. vi. 140 The sonne leseth his clerenes & the lyght 
in the playn daye. 1495 Molls of Parlt. V1. 503/1 As if the 
said Fraunces or his heyres were in pleyne lyfe. 1544 tr. 
Littleton's Tenures (1574) 22 The age. .of xxi yeare, whyche 
is called plaine or fullage. 1653 H. Cocantr. Pinto's Trav. 
I. 197 The City had been assaulted five times in plain-day. 

P The following may belong here, or to some sense of 
Prat a! 

¢1385 Cuaucer L. G. HW’. 2614 Ful is the place of soun 
of menstralsye..As thylke tyme was the pleyne vsage. 


2. Full or complete in number, extent, etc.; esp. 


of a cotincil, assembly, or court. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 253 What pe clergie wild 
schape, whan be courte were pleyn. 1375 Barsour Bruce 
xix. 49 The lord sowlis haf grantit thar The deid in-to plane 
parliainent. 1387 Trevisa //fgden (Rolls) VI. 337 In pleyn 
consistorie be pope cursede Waldrada, 1459 Rolls of Parte. 
V. 356/2 By Eger .. of Prelats [etc.] in his plain Parle- 
ment. 1499 Exch. Rolls Scotl. X1. 395 Yo the forrestaris 
in the plane court in the tolbouth of Edinburgh. /éfd. 396 
Grantande. .full plane poware. 1514-15 Act 6 Hen. VIII, 
c. 4 In the full and pleyne shire courte. 1523 Lp. BerNers 
Froiss, 1. xiv. 14 Vhe whiche was redde openly in playn 
audience. 1589 Neg. Privy Council Scot. IV. 384 (The 
King’s Majesty] sittand in plane Parliament [had ratified the 
Act]. 1671 R. MacWarp True Nouconf, 231 King Charles 
the first, did in plene Parliament, An. 1641... ratifie the 
Nationall Covenant. 1677 Cary Chronol.1. 1.1. vil. 18 There 
remains for the number of plene Months 125. 

3. In phrase zz plain battle (combat, joust, war), 


in regular open battle, etc. 

With this was evidently associated the phrase ix plain 
field (EF. en plein or plain champ), although this nay have 
belonged orig. to Prain a.' 3 b. 

¢ 1330 R. Raunne Chron, Iace (Rolls) 3760 Morpydus .. 
angerly gan hym assaille, & per hym slow in pleyn bataille. 
1375 Baxsour Sruce xvin. 79 Our maner is,.. Till follow and 
ficht, and ficht fleand, And nocht till stand in plane melle 
Quhill the ta part discuinfit be. ¢ 1386 Cnaucer Axt.’s 7. 
130 He faught and slough hym manly as a knyght In pleyn 
bataille. 1470-85 Matory Arthur x, xviii. 442 And of these 
twelue Knyghtes he slewe in playne Iustes four. 1485 
Caxton Chas. Gt. 209 To wete yf he wold make playne warre, 
@ 1533 Ly. Berners /7uox xlii. 142 Fynde .ii. champyons .. 
that for thy loue wyll fyght with me in playne batayle. 1603 
Kwottes Hist. Turks i. (1621) ¢ Whom he was not able to 
encounter in plaine battell. a@1718 Penn Tract Wks. 1726 
I. §77 Ina plain Combat giving him that Foyl. 

4, Characterized by abundance of; full of. rave. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 435/2 He sheweth hym self playne 
of contricion. ; 

{] For possible adverbial nses, see PLAIN adv. 6, 7, 
which may in part belong here. 

Plain (plan), v. arch. or dial. Forms: 3-6 
pleine, 3-7 playne, plaine, 4 pleign(e, 4-6 
pleyn(e, plene, plane, § plany, 5-6 playn, 
6- plain, (6, 8-9 dia’ plean, 8-9 dial. pleen, 
pleean). 8. 4 pleny; Sc. 4-7 plenje, § plein3he, 
6 plengie, -yie, (-zie), pleinye, -3e,-3ie, planyie, 
plaingie, (-yie, -zie). [ME. ple? g)ne, playne, 
plenze, a. OF. plaign-, stem of plaindre ( plaignre, 
plaingre) to lament, ref. to complain :—L. plangére 
to beat (the breast), lament, from root A/ag- strike. 
So It. piangere, piagnere, Pr. planher, Sp. platir. 
The Sc. forms retained the sound of Fr. gz (n’), 
repr. by -2y, -zyh, -73 (in 16the. print -2z). The 
vb. was both intr. and trans. already in L.; the 
earliest (11th c.) OF, examples in Littré are trans. 
and refl.; the latter arises more nattrally ont of 


the trans.] 

+1. ¢rans. To give oral expression to grief on 
account of or for (some thing or person) ; to bewail, 
deplore, lament, mourn (the external cause, or 
the inward sorrow or pain); =ComPLatnv. 1. Obs. 

¢1330 R. Rrunne Chron. (1810) 222 Sir Guy Baliol died 

ore .. He was pleyned inore pan oper tuenty. 14.. Tun 
dale’s Vis. 582 Greand with a dolfulle crye, And playned 
his synne ful petously. 1503 Dunsar Thistle & Kose 31 
Thai haif moir causs to weip and plane thair sorrow. 1596 
Srenser Asfroph. Prol., Shepheards, that wont .. Oft times 
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to plaine your loves concealed smart, 1617 W. BECHER in 
Camden's Lett, (1691) 207, 1 did many times plain my ill 
hap. 1757 Mes. Grieritn Lett, Henry & Frances (1767) 1. 
261, I only.. plain the misfortune of not having made the 
first impression on your heart. 

+2. reff. To utter lainentations, bewail oneself: 
= COMPLAIN v, 2. Obs. 

13.. Seuyn Sag. (W.) 832 Pleined him of his mochel wo. 
1340 Hampote Pr. Consc. 2540 Parfor Saint Bernard pleyned 
him here Of his lyf. 1423 Jas. I Avng?s QO. xl, I sawe.. 
new cummyn hir to pleyne,..the freschest 20nge floure, 
c1sso R. Bieston Bayte Fortune Biij, To plaine hym 
nought auayleth. 1633 P. Fretcner Purfle /s/. xu. Ixxiv, 
Thus with glad sorrow did she sweetly plain her. 1710 
Pinuips Pas/ovals i. 8 A Shepherd Boy..Thus plain’d bim 
of his dreary Discontent. 

3. zutr. To give oral utterance to sorrow; to 
lament, mourn; =CoMPLAIN v. 3. Now oct. 


and diaé. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 3576 Mest in is herte was uor 
anguysse to playne. c1qoo Destr. Trey 3471 Playnond 
with pytie. a@15§47 Surrey in Toftedl’s Mise. (Arb.) 3, 
I wish for night, more couertly to playn. a1586 Sipney 
Arcadia u, (1598) 1r8 Though he plaine, he doth not com- 
plaine; for it is a harme, but no wrong, which he hath 
receiued, 1613 W. Browne Brit. Past.1.i, She loves not 
him that plaineth, but that pleaseth. 1710 Puitips Pustorals 
ii, 13 Smal! Cause, I ween, has lusty Youth to plain. 1865 
Lowe t LZ’ Envoi Poet. Wks. (1879) 457 The Muse is womanish, 
nor deigns Her love to him that pules and plains. 

B._ 1375 Barsour Brace w. 215 Thus plengeit be off his folye. 

b. =CosPLain v. 4. dial, 

1863 Mrs. Toocoop Vorks. Dial., He seemed verra ill, he 
pleaned a good deal. 1898 Kirxsy Lakeland IV ds. (E.D.D.), 
She pleens a gay deal aboot her heed. 

4. To give utterance to feelings of ill-usage or 
injury; = COMPLAIN v. 5, 6, 8. 

ta. vefl. Obs. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 504 He ne dorste him na3t pleine. 
¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 16144 Penda.. 
pleyned hym ynto Cadwalyn. ¢1380 Wvcuir HVks. (1880) 
388 Pai hadden no more nede to plene hem of pis ordenaunce 
pan hadden pe oper two statis of his chirche. 1590 Mar- 
LowE Edw, //,v.i, To plain me to the gods against them 
botb. 1592 Kvp Sf. Trag. m1. vii. 69, I will go plaine me to 
my Lord the King. 

B. 1456 Sir G. Have Law Aris (S.T.S.) 163, I suld plenze 
me till his juge, and ask rycht and law of him. 

b. zztr, To make complaint. Const. of, agaizst, 
on, ttpon, that.... poet. (arch.) and dal. 

1z97 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 765 ‘To is do3ter quene of cornwaile 
gan wende {Lear] & plainede of pe unkundhede of his 
do3ter gornorille. ¢ 1440 Gesta Rows. viii. 22 (Harl. MS.) 
Than be soule shall pleyne vpon pe flesh. 16212 DEKKER 
Tf it be not good Wks. 1873 ILI. 318 This Reuerend sub- 
Prior, Who plaines against disorders of this House. 1724 
in Ramsay's Tea-t. Alisc. (1733) IL. 119 Why dost thou 
pleen? I thee maintain, For meal and mawt thou disna 
want. 1808 Scott Afarm. vi. xiii, ‘Though something I 
might plain’, he said, ‘Of cold respect to stranger guest’. 
18z5 Brockett N.C. Gloss., Plean, to complain. An old 
word, 1876 Whitby Gloss., Plain, to complain. 

8. 13.. £. E. Allit. P. A. 548 Penne pe fyrst bygonne to 
pleny & sayden pat pay hade travayled sore. 1375 Dar- 
pour Bruce x1. 320 His fayis to plenze sall mater haf. 
1q1z in Laing Charters (18099) 24 The forsaide lorde .. sal 
abide the prouincialis cumyng, and sal plein3he til him. 
¢1470 Henryson Mor. Fab, vi. (Sheep & Dog) xiii, Vp rais 
the dog, and_on tbe scheip thus pleinyeit. 1499 Axch. 
Rolls Scott. X1. 395 It is plenyeit that the .. induellaris 
within the bondis about the said forrest distroyis the wod 
and der grettumlie. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 618 
Suppois he had bot litill caus to plenze. 1567 Satir. Poems 
Reform. (8.1.5) vu. 55 Pleinjeand that sho was rauyssit 
by [= against] bir will, @1578 Linpesay (Pitscottie! Chrox. 
Scot. xvi. xvii. (S. T.S.) I. 81 Mony seand place gevin to 
men that pleissit to pleinzie, begane day by day more and 
more to compleine wpoun his tyrannie. 

ce. To tell tales, inform (against, on). dial, 

1781 J. Hutton Jour to Caves Gloss. (E.D.S.), Plean, 
to tell tales against a person. +828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), 
Plean, to teli_tales. 1892 M. C. F. Morris Vorksh. 
Folk- Talk 354 He gans tiv his maasther ti pleean on him. 

d. ¢rans., To complain of ; =CompLain v, 7. dial, 

1855 Ropinson HWAithy Gloss. s. y., They are always plain- 
ing poverty. ' 

5. transf. and fig. intr, To emit a plaintive or 
mournful sound; == COMPLAIN v. 9. 

@1649 Drumm. oF Hawtn. Poems Wks, (1711) 23 Come 
with your doleful songs, Night’s sable birds, which plain 
when others sleep. 1783 Wotcotr (P. Pindar) O.es fo R. 
Acad. iti, Nature ’plaineth sore. 1809 CamPpBEett Gertr, 
Wyom. u. xii, And nought..was heard or seen But stock. 
doves plaining through its gloom profound. a@ 1835 MoTHer- 
weLt Madman's Love Poems (1847) 47 With selfsame voice 
the old woods playne, When shrilly winds do blow. 1884 
M. Linskitt in Ga. Words 15 ‘Vhe wind went on wuthering 
wildly, sobbing, raging, plaining over the barren inoor. 

b. ¢vans. Vo say in a querulous tone, 

igor G. Doucias //o, w. Green Shutters 296 ‘It would be 

tbe wind ’, plained her mother. 
+ @. ztr. Ofa horse: To whine, whinny. vave—!. 
¢1374 Cuaucer A nel. & Arc. 157 Right as an hors that can 
boothe byte & pleyne. 
+d. (See quot.) Ods. rare". 

1611 Cotcr, Duxer, to plaine, as a horse, that neither 

halteth outright, nor setteth his foot hard on the ground. 


Plain, obs. form of PLANE v. 

+ Plaivnand, /f/. a. Sc. and north. dial. Obs, 
In 5 plenyhand, pleynand, plenzeand. (pr. 
pple. of plereze, PLAIN v.: see -AND.] =PLAINING 
ppl. a., PLAINANT a. 


1429 in Cal. Doc. vel. Scot. (1888) 405 The thre persouns 
chosin on the ta perti plenyhand. 1609 Skene Reg. Diy. 
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1, 109 The poyndes aught to be in tbe seasing, and posses- 
sion of the partie plenzeand. ; 

Hence + Plainandly, pleynandly adv., in a com- 
plaining manner. 

c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 649 Pleynandly on hyght he 
spak. 

+ Plainant, z. Law. Obs. [a. F. plaignant, 
pr. pple. of Alaindre: see PLAIN v.] Lodging 
a complaint; formally complaining; = Com- 
PLAINANT @. 

1467-8 Rolls of Parit. V. 633/2 Charged by Jugement 
theryn tothe persone Pleynaunt or Infourmer. 1648 Prynne 
Plea for Lords 51 \t should put the party ’plainant without 
remedy. @1680 Butter New. (1759) II. 317 The Plainant 
is eldest Hand, and..is understood to be the better Friend 
to the Court. . 

Plai‘n-cha:nt. [a.F. plat chant: see PLain- 
sonc.] = PLAIN-sonc, Canro FERKMO (in both 
senses of these). Also attrzd. 

1727-41 CuamBers Cycl. s.v. Chant, The Plain, or Grego- 
rian chant, is where the choir and people sing in unison, 
or all together in the same manner. 1887 E. L. Taunton 
Hist. Ch. Mus. 124 In some of the old Plain Chant Masses 
one finds sometimes 200 notes to one syllable! 1895 C. F. A. 
Wiruams in £/e. Plainsong 30 The artistic intertwining 
of various inelodies above and below the fixed notes of the 
cantus firmus or Plain chant. 

Hence Plai‘n-cha:ntist, an advocate of plain- 


chant. 
1888 S. H. Littte in Dudiin Rev. Jan. 112 The ‘Plain 
Chantist’, therefore, is not inconsistent or unreasonable. 


Plain dealer, plain-dea‘ler. Now rave. 
[f. Pratn a.l+ DEALER: cf. next.] One who deals 
plainly ; one who is straightforward and candid in 
his relations with others. 

1571 GotpinG Calvin on Ps. xxxiv.10 Rather..than God 
will disappoynt the rightuous and playndealers of their 
needful foode. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa u. 40 Being 
plaine dealers, voide of dissimulation. 1676 WycuerLey 
Pl. Dealer Prol., I the Plain Dealer am to act to-day..An 
honest man who. .speaks what he thinks. @1735 ARBUTHNOT 
John Bull (1755) 3 Sir Humphry Polesworth, I know you 
are a plain-dealer; ..speak the truth, and spare not. 

Plai‘n dea‘ling, plain-dea‘ling, sd. [f. 
Pian al + Deane vd/ sb.: cf. DOUBLE-DEALING. ] 

1. Openness and sincerity of conduct; absence of 
subterfuge ; candour, straight forwardness. 

1573 ew Custont. ii. in Hazl. Dodsley II. 14 For then 
plain-dealing bare away the prize. 1047 ‘Trapp Comen, 
Acts xxiv. 12 It falls out often, that plain-dealing puts 
craft out of countenance. 1709 STEELE 7atler No. 73 P 10, 
I take you to be a Lover of Ingenuity and Plain-Dealing. 
1856 Emerson Eng. /raits, 7ruth Wks. (Bohn) II. 52 
‘Vhey are blunt in saying what they think,..and tbey require 
p'ain dealing of others. 

+2. Name of a card-game. Ods. 

1674 Cotton Compl. Gamester xix. 142 A Game called 
Plain-Dealing. He tbat deals hath the advantage of this 
Game; for if he turn up the Ace of Diamonds he cannot 
lose..then are tbe Cards plaid as at Whist. 1816 Sincer 
fist. Cards 345. 

Plai-n-dea:ling,¢. [f Piain adv. + dealing, 
pt. pple. of DEAL v,; cf. prec.] That deals plainly; 
straightforward in speech and behaviour; free from 
deceit or subterfuge. 

1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. (1890) IIT. 329 Hee. .likea playne 
dealinge man, beleued what she promised. 1611 Beau. 
& Fu. Aaia’s Trag. w, ii, It becomes us well To get plain- 
dealing men about ourselves, 1719 DE Foe Crusoe (1840) 
I. ii, 18 This captain .. was an honest and plain-dealing 
man, 1847 Emerson Poems (1857) 165 Found | true liberty 
In the glad home plain-dealing Nature gave. 

Plainer (pléina1). [f. Prainv. + -ER].] Fa. 
Law. = CosPLaInanT sé. 1. Obs. b. A com- 
plainer, grumbler. Now dial. 

1340 Ayent. 39 Pe ualse playneres Pet makep pe ualse 
bezechinges. ¢1450 Godstow Reg. 101 Bitwene Felice, 
Abbesse of Godestowe, pleyner,..and Aleyne Basset. 1590 
Martowe Edw. //, 11. ii. 158 And bid me say, as plainer to 
your grace, That fetc.]. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Plainer, a 
grumbler. 

Plainer, obs. form of PLANER, 

Plainful (plé-nfiil),a. arch, [f. PLatn 50.2 or 
stem of PLAIN v. + -FUL 1.] a. Distressing, 
pitiful, grievous. b. That mourns, or emits a 


mournful sound. 

1568 T. Howett Mewe Sonets (1879) 127 Let learned heads 
describe their playnfull plight. a 1649 Drumm. or Hawtn. 
Poenis Wks. (1711) 33/2 Instead of night’s black-bird and 
plainful owl, Infernal furies here do yell and howl. 1906 
Daily Chron. 19 Jan. 3/4 The hero of this plainful story. 

Hence + Plai:nfulness Oés. 

21586 Sipney Arcadia. Plangus & Bastlius 151 From 
how much mourning plainfulnesse. 

Plai‘n-hea:rted, a. Now rave. [f. plain heart 
(PLAIN @.!) + -ED?.] Having a sincere and open 
heart; without deceit or guile; ingenuous, innocent. 

1608 Dop & CLeaver Exfos. Prov. ix-x. 100 Let us 
learne to bee plaine hearted towards our brethren. 1641 
Mitton Animady., Rent. Defi. Wks. 1738 1. 79 Free-spoken 
and plain-hearted Men, that are the Eyes of their Country. 
1727-46 THomson Summer 1475 Sincere, plain-hearted, 
hospitable, kind. 

Hence Plain-hea‘rtedly adv.; Plai:n-hea‘rted- 


ness. 

1653 DorotHv Osporne Lett. to Sir W. Teniple (1888) 149 
How I should love that plain-heartedness you speak of, if 
you would use it. 1691 Hartcitirre Virtues 174 That 
Simplicity and plain-heartedness, which ought to be in the 
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Conversation of every Christian. 1832 [R. CaTTERMOLE] 
Beckett, etc. 196 And there, with so much graveness as just 
gives A grace to smiles, plain-heartedly she lives. 

Plaining (lé-niy), vd/. sb. arch, Forms: see 
PuaIn v, [t. PLaAIn v.+-INGT.] The action of the 
verb PLAIN; the utterance of grief or dissatisfaction; 
lamentation ; complaint. 

1340 Hamrote Pr. Conse. 6104 Pe day of pleynyng and 
accusyng, Pe day of answer and of strait rekkenyng. 1375 
Barsour Lruce in. 647 Off thi tynsell is na plenzeing. c 1386 
Cnaucer Pars. 7. P 10(Harl. MS.) Penitence is pe pleynyng 
of man for pe gult pathe hap doon. 1593 I. Watson /ears 
of Fancte xxv, A lowliedale. cald.. The vale of loue for there 
I spent my plainings. 1633 P. Fretcuer Pisce. Eel. 1. ii, A 
poore fisher swaine Came from his boat to tell the rocks his 
plaining. 1867 Jean InceLow Dreams that came true xiv, 
From her lipsa fitful plaining broke. 1880 Watson Prince's 
Quest (1892) 31 As a low wind wails..About a tarn whereof 
the listless wave Maketh no answer to its plaining. 

Plai-ning, J//. a. arch. [f. PLain v. + -1NG 2] 
That plains; plaintive, mourning; complaining. 
(See also PLAINAND.) 

1483 Cath, Anet.283/2 Plenynge, guerulus. 1594 MaRLOwE 
& Nasue Dido wv. 1, Hear, hear, O, hear Iarbas’ plaining 
prayers. c¢1630 Mitton /’assfox vii, Yet on the softned 
Quarry would I score My plaining vers as lively as before. 
1891 Miss Dowie Girt in Karp. 104 The plaining doves are 
absent from the high fir-tree tops. 

Plainish (plézi-nif), a. (adv.)  [f. Puatn a.1+ 
-IsH1,] Somewhat plain. 

a1845 Hoop Publ, Dinner 114 [You] hear rather plainish 
A sound that’s champaignish. 1894 Atheneum 10 Feb. 
176/1 A fresh, honest, plainisb English girl. 

Plainly (plénli), ad. [f. Pain a.1+-Ly 2] 

l. In a clear or distinct manner; so as to be 
clearly seen, heard, perceived, or understood. 

1375 Se. Leg. Saints xxxvi. (Baptista) 291 Pat he wes 
cristehe nyt planly. ¢ 1385 Cuaucer L. G. W, Prol. 64 Hire 
chere is pleynly sprad in the brightnesse Of the sonne. 
1460 Cal, Ane. Rec. Dublin (1889) 1. 306 As in the sayd 
chartre more playnly bit ys expressed. 1526 Tinpate John 
xvi. 29 Loo, nowe speakest thou playnly, and thou vsest no 
proverbe. 1692 E. Watker Efictelus’ Mor. xi, Too plainly 
1s your selfish Follyshewn. 1797-1803 Foster Jru/.in Life 
& Corr, (1846) I. 230 Cannot yet articulate plainly. 1867 
Snepo //omiletics iii, 53 He should constantly strive to 
exhibit his thoughts plainly. 

2. With clear perception by the senses or mind; 


clearly ; distinctly. 

€ 1374 CHatcer Jroylus 1. 223 (272) Pey kan not pleynly 
vnderstonde. ¢ 1430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode 1. \xxii. (1869) 42 
As thow sbalt see pleynliche whan thow hast rad Genesis. 
a31s48 Hart Chrou., Hen. VII] 231b, He was sodenly 
murdered with a gonne, whiche of the neighbors was 
playnly hard. 1627 Cart, Smitn Seaman's Gram. xii. 58 
That you may the plainlier vnderstand it. 1725 De Foe 
Voy. round World (1840) 257, I saw plainly..that I was 
wrong. 1860 TynpDALt Glac. 1.1. 5 The evidences of pressure 
could be plainly traced. ; 

3. Qualifying the statement made: Evidently, 


manifestly. 

1382 Wycuir Fer. x. 19 Pleynli this myn infirmyte is, and 
Y shal bern it. 1444 ols of Parit. V. 107/2 Yhat than 
such Juge or Juges.. have pleynly power and auctorite. 
1sgo Sir J. SmytH Disc. Weapons Ded. 9b, That they 
haue plainlie kept and conuerted..a great part thereof to 
their owne vses. 1664 Evetvn Sylva (1776) 287 These 
(buried) Trees..were found plainly to have been cut off by 
the Kerf. 1736 Butter Anal. 1. iii. Wks. 1874 I. 69 Such a 
Kingdom..would plainly be superior to all others. 1863 
Kinciake Crévzec (1877) U1. ii. 20 Plainly it would fare ill 
with any man upon whom tbe public anger might light. 

+4. In an open or public manner; openly, 


publicly. Ods. 

13.. Seuyn Sag. (W.) 3297 The knight gan playnly with 
hir pas Vntil sbo in hir chamber was. 1375 BArsour Sruce 
1x. 512 Quhen thai herd of the cummyng Off schir Eduard, 
that so planly Our-raid the land. 14.. in /7ist. Coll. Citizen 
London (Camden) 96 On the next day was the Parlement 
playnely be-gunne. 1565 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 380 
Diverse .. personis bes nocht abstenit planelie to pas and 
repas. : : 

5. Without concealment, disguise, or reserve ; 
openly, candidly, frankly. 

€31386 Cuaucer Jerch. T. 72 If pleynly speke I shal. 
¢1400 Rom. Rose 2878 And what sbe is he loveth so To thee 
pleynly he shal undo, Withoute drede of any shame. 
@15§48 Hart Chrox., Hen. V/156 He would after an humble 
fassinn plainly reprehende the King. 1646 J. Wuitaker 
Uzziah 22 The fewnesse of those that have..courage to deak 
plainly. 1710 Lapy M. W. Montacu Let. to W. Montagu 
14 Nov., I have tried to write plainly. I know not what one 
can Say more upon paper. 1862 Trotiope Orley #. xvi, Mr. 
Aram, could he have been induced to speak out his mind 
plainly, would have expressed, probably, a different opinion. 

6. With simplicity or frugality ; without ornament 


or embellishment ; without luxury. 

1562 Mountcomery in Archzologia XLVII. 216 Which.. 
I haue rudely written and plainely penned. 1601 R. Joun- 
son Aingd. & Commu, (1603) 102 They couet to liue simply 
and plainly. 1847 C. Bronie 3. Eyre vii, Vhe bair to be 
arranged closely, modestly, plainly. 1902 Buchan Watcher 
by Threshold 289, 1 suppose be lives very plainly. , 

+7. Entirely, completely, absolutely, quite. 
(Perh. belongs to next: cf. PLatn adv. 6.) Obs. 
1385 Cuaucer L. G. HW’, 123 It surmountede pleynly alle: 
odours. 1535 CovERDALE 2. Sam. v. 6 They thoughte planely, 
that Dauid shulde not come in. 1568 Grarton Chrow. IL. 
530 The kindred of the mothers side, for to saue ber bonesty,, 
it plainely denied. 

+ Plainly, edv.2 Os. In 4-5 pleyn-, plein-, 
plen-. [f. Pian a.24+-Ly 2.] Fully. 

1387 Trevisa Higden\Rolls) I. 211 Of pis matire loke 


PLAINNESS. 


wip ynne more pleynliche after be batayle of Troy. 1418 
Cuicuete in Ellis Orig. Left, Ser. 1. I. 5 Towchyng al odr 
things, I wot wel..your brother sendyth to 3u pleynlych. 
1442 Rolls of Parlt, V. 58/1 To have, holde, and enjoye 
hem,..as pleynly, hoolly, and in the same maner..as youre 
seide Fadir hadde and helde hem. 1459 Pasfon Lett, 1. 499 
As the bringer here of shall more pleinly declare yow. 1469 
Bury Wills (Camden) 45, 1 wyll that myn detts be plenly 
paied. 

Plainness ‘pletn;nés). Forms: a. 4 pleynes, 
4-5 pleynesse, 4-7 playnesse, 5-6 plainesse, 
playnes, 6 plaines, playness, pleines, B. See 
Piatn a.land-ness. [ME. play-, pleynesse,a. OF. 
plai(g\nesse, planece flatness, smoothness, plane 
surface :—L. planitiés, -ia a flat surface, f. plaszs 
flat. But the variants in -xes, -ess show that the 
word was soon associated with native formations 
having this suffix, with which it ts fully identified 
in the B forms Plainness, etc. (Cf. finesse, fine- 
ness.)] The quality or condition of being plain, 
in various senses of the adj. 

+1. Flatness, smoothness, evenness, levelness. 

a. 13.. Guy Warw. (A.) clxvi. 8 Sir Gij drou3 out pat 
swerd anon, & alle be pleynes per-of it schon, 1388 Wryctir 
2 Macc. xiv. 33, Y schal drawe doun this temple of God in 
to pleynesse. 1483 Ca‘h. Angl, 282/2 A Playnes, planicies. 
1sgt 1. Witson Logtke (1580) 11 Suche qualities as .. hard- 
nesse, softnesse, roughnesse, plainesse. 1578 BanisTER //ist, 
Man 1, 21 With more flat and equal playness. 

B. ¢1374 Cuaucer Soeth, v. metr. iv, 12 (Camb. MS), 
Lettres emprientyd in the smothenesse or in the pleynnesse 
(8. A. Add. plainesse ; ¢/, 1602 plainenesse] of the table of 
wex. 1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 57 The playnnes of 
that place wassorepletyd and fulfylde withe wormys. 1573-80 
Bauer Ady. P 441 The plainenesse, or euennesse of the sea. 
1617 Moryson /tin. 111, 102 The plainenes of the Countrie, 
and the frequency of Lakes and Pennes doe more increase 
the cold. 1704 HEARNE Duct. //ist. (1714) 1. 399 The plain- 
ness and evenness of their Country. 

2. Openness, honesty, or straightforwardness of 
conduct ; frankness or directness of language. 

a, 1856 J. Hevwoon Spider & F. xxxii. 24 You haue gifte 
of pleimes sterne and stoute. 1639 N. N. tr. Vu Basq's 
Compl, Woman \. 17 Where as them was no other sinne in 
society then lying, a genuine playnesse.. were enough. 

B. a1g48 Hare Chron., /Ien. V// 56 Of the same vertue 
and honest playnnes {1568 Grarton plainenesse} was Thon 
Mortonarchebishop of Caunterbury. 1606 Suaks. 77. & Cr. 
iv. iv. 108 Whil'st some with cunning guild their copper 
crownes, With truth and plainnesse I doe weare mine bare. 
1697 Dreypen Virg. Georg. (1721) 1. Essay 207 We see in 
one the Plainness of a down right Couniryman, and in the 
other, something of a rustick Majesty. 1778 Miss Burney 
£velina (1791) Il. v. 40 He forced me to eapress my dis- 
pleasure with equal plainness, 1875 Jowett //ato (ed 2) I. 
336 My plainness of speech makes them hate ine. 


+b. euphemism for Discourtcous behaviour or 
treatment; rudeness. Ofs. rare, 
1465 /aston Lett. 11. 208 They know not the pleynesse 


that hathe Len done in such thyngys as hathe ben don in 
her namys. 


+e. The plainness. the plain truth. Ods. 

1477 Ear Rivers (Caxton) Drctes 40 So may nol a man be 
wele counseylled of hys frende withoute he telle hym the 
playnesse vf hys cause. ¢1530 Lo. Berners Arth. / yt. 
B&ryt,\1814) 298, | pray you speke, and shew me the playnes. 
1637 Cromwect in Merrinan Life & Lett, (1902) I. 57 If 
the said deposicons had been ernestly takyn, the plaines of 
that inater might haue been easely known, 

3. Clearness to the perception or comprehension ; 
lucidity of exposition, meaning, or expression. 

1529 More Dyaloge 1, Wks. 171/2 For the niore playnnesse 
let vs put one example or twaine. 1570 Bittincstey £uclid 
1. Introd. 1 The demonstrations and proofes .. by reason of 
their playnnes necde no greate declaration. 1671 Sai.mon 
Syn, Med, Introd. 2 Little with Plainness is better than 
much with Obscurity. 1857 Suepn //omiletics iii. (1869) 55 
This plainness of style is the product of sagacity and 
keenness, 

4. Absence of or freedom from ornament, osten- 
tatious display, or luxury ; simplicity. 

1581 Marseck Lé&. of Notes 655 In their fare, apparell,.. 
and furniture of warre, they vse a plainenesse. 1649 JER. 
Tavtor Gt. Lxemp, u. Disc. vii. 36 ‘Vhe understandings of 
men are no more satisfied by a pompous magnificence, then 
by acheap plainnesse. 1763 H. Watrote Vertue'’s Anced, 
Paint, II. ii. 93 The excess of plainness in our cathedral 
disappoints the spectator after so rich an approach. 1848 
Lytton //arold uu. i, These new comers were clad with 
extreme plainness. 

+b. Simplicity (as opp. to complexity). Ods. 

1669 Sturmy JWariner's Mag. . vi. 68 This Quadrant... 
I hold to be as necessary an Instrumenl! as Seamen can use, 
in respect of its plainness. 

5. Lack of beauty; homeliness; ngliness. 

1829 Lytton Devereux 1, v, This was far more than suffia 
cient to atone for the comparative plainneys of my person. 
1868 J. H. Brunt Ref Ch. Eng. 1. 105 ‘A very beautiful 
complexion’, which by no means indicates plainness. 

Plai-n sailing, s?. [prob. a popular nse of 
PLANE SAILING, formerly also spelt Alain sailing ; 
but used with sense of PLain a.1 3.] Sailing or going 
on in a plain course, in which there is no difficulty 
or obstruction; simple or easy course of action. 

1827 Stevart Planter's G. (1828) 493 It must be all ‘ plain 
sailing’, as the seamen say, and no sudden turns, intricacies, 
or narrow passes. 1842 F. E. Pacer Ail, Malv. 209 So 
far all was plain sailing, as the saying is; but Mr. Till knew 
that his main difficulties were yet tocome. 1867 ‘TROLLoPE 
Chron. Barset |. xxxiy, 292 These things are never plain 
sailing, iny dear, 
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So Plain-sai:ling a., straightforward in action. 

1807 Kxox & Jess Cory. I. 344 With all possible rectitude 
of heart, he has not a plainesailing mind. 1887 River 
Haccarp Jess iv, Happy, healthy, plain-sailing Bessie. 

Plainsher, variant of PLANCHER 54.1 

Plainsman (plénzmén). [f. Prain 56.) + 
Man 56.1] A man of the plain or plains; an in- 
habitant of a flat country, or of the wide open plains 
of some regions. In quot. 1899 applied to a horse. 

1881 Daily News 21 May 5 The French column..was met 
on the boundary of the Mater district by two or three 
hundred plainsmen, who made a show of resistance. 1891 
Spectator May 732 Imbued with that sense of freedom 
peculiar to the Australian, the American plainsman, and the 
Canadian. 1899 Contemp. Rev. Sept. 355 Experienced 
ranchmen never turn a bunch of green brood-mares out 
unless acconipanied by three or four of these sagacious little 
plainsmen. : 

Plain-song (pléi*n,spn). A/us, [Rendering med. 
L. cantus planus, F. plain chant, \t. canto piano, 
see quot. 1895 iu sense 1.] 

1, The form of vocal music believed to have been 
used in the Christian Church from the earliest times, 
consisting of melodies composed in the medizeval 
modes (see MOnpE) and in free rhythm depending 
on the accentuation of the words, and sung in 
unison; inthe West it was first systematized in the 
4th century by St. Ambrose, and further developed 
in the 6th century by St. Gregory the Great: see 
AMBROSIAN, GREGORIAN, 

1§13 in 7raus, Roy. [fist, Soc. V1. 362 Chapellanis that 
has vnderstandyng to syng plane sang, priket sang, and to 
do seruice efter the tenour of his foundation. 1545 AsciiAM 
To.xoph. (Arb.) 41, I wysshe .. that the laudable custome of 
Englande to teache chyldren their plainesong and priksong, 
were not so decayed. 1706 A. Beprorp 7emple Mus. ili. 
62 The first. . Performance was done. .by Plain Song; as the 
Psalms are .. read in Cathedials, 1878 Staixer in Queen's 
Printers’ Bille-Aids 67 The tendency of recitation to 
develope into monotone and an irregular chant. .1s illustrated 
by the history of ‘ plain song’ in the early Christian Church. 
1895 H. B. Briccs in Flem, Plainsoug 1 Plainsong, or 
Cantus flanus—even, level, plain song—is perfectly distinct 
from cantus figuratus, or mensuratus, Le. harmonised, 
measured music, from which it essentially differs in tonality 
and rhythm... In plainsong the accents occur irregularly, 
thus inaking the rhythm /vce, but suhject to certain laws of 
proportion which satisfy the ear. . 

2. Asimple melody or theme ; often accompanied 
by a running melody or ‘descant’ (see DESCANT 
sb. 1); hence in various fg. applications. Oés. or 
fist, 

21566 R. Eowarpes Damon & Pithias in Hazl. Dodsley 
IV. 27 Without mention of them [ladies] you can inake no 
sport: They are your plain-song to sing descant upon. 1597 
Morey /utrod. W/us.7o When a man talketh ofa Descanter, 
it must be vnderstood of one that can extempore sing a part 
upon a playnesong. /d/d. 71 [sec Counterroint sé, 2]. 
1659 II. THornbike HH ks. (1846) If. 610 Ecclesiasticus .. 
descants indeed upon Solomon's plain song in the eighth 
and ninth of the Proverbs. 1674 PLayvrorp Shid/ Jus. 1. v. 
21 Here followeth the three usual Plain Songs for Tuning 
the Voice in the Ascending and Descending of Notes. 

3. altrib. 

1sgo Sutaks. A/rds. Nati. i, 134 The Finch, the Sparrow, 
and the Larke, The plainsong Cuckow gray. 4a1646 J. 
Grecory Disc. Nicene Creed Posthuma (1649) 53 The same 
Creed hath been most certainly sung. .ina plain song-fashion, 
ever since the date of the Councel (of Nice} itself. 

Plai‘n-spea:king, 5/. and a. a. sd. Plain- 
ness of speech, candor, frankness. b. adj. That 
speaks plainly or without reserve; = next. 

@ 1852 Rocer Thesaurus § 703 Candour, sincerity,. .plain 
speaking. 1864 WessterR, //aim-speaking, plainness of 
speech, frankness, candor. 

b. 1884 Athenzum g Feb. 178/3 ‘The Algerines are a 
company of rogues’, remarked a plain-speaking Dey. 

Plain-spo:ken, + plain-spoke, ¢. [f. 
PLAIN adv. + spoken, pa. pple. of Seeak ; cf. Our- 
SPOKEN, also BEHAVED ff/. a.] 

1. Given to speaking plainly; outspoken, un- 
reserved. 

1678 Drypen Adi for Love Pref., A plain-spoken honest 
man, 1772 FLetcHEerR Logica Geuev. 103 The Creed of an 
honest, consistent, plain-spoken Calvinist. 1884 JENNINGS 
Croker Papers 1. ii. 54 [He] was much too sincere and plain- 
spoken to be a model courtier. 

2. Plainly spoken ; clearly or dircetly expressed ; 
outspoken, candid, frank. 

1703 Rowr Ulyss, 1.(1706) Cj, Leave my plain spoke Love 
to prove its Merit, 1836 Sir H. Tayitor Statesman xxxi. 
238 A rough, bluff, hearty, pe poke way of culocising 
them to their faces, 1869 Keeeman Norse. Cong. IIE. xii. 
106 He seems to have used language nearly as plain-spoken 
as Tostig did two years later. 

Hence Plain-spo’kenness. 

1865 F. Oaxetey //ist, Notes 29 To such friends .. he 
(Mr. Froude] discloses himself .. with almost the plain- 
spokenness of the confessional, 1883 W. T. Arnotp in 
Ward Zug. Poets ted. 2) 11.87 Witter had to expiate his 
plain spokenness by a rigorous confinement. 

Plai-‘nstones, 52. /. Sc. Also 8-9 -stanes, 
-stenes. [f. PLarn a.!, flat, smooth + Srong.] Flag- 
Stones; the flagged side-pavement of a strcet. 

21774 Frercusson I/utual Compl. Plainstances % Cawsey 
3 The spacious Street an’ gude Plainstanes Were never kend 
to crack but anes. ¢1817 Hocc Zales & Sk. VI. 42 One 
page said he saw her step aside on the plain stones, speak- 
ing to an elderly woman. 1856 Dopett Lyrics in War 
Time, Shower, A mirkier wash that splashed and clapped 


PLAINT. 


The plainstones. 1881 Blackw. Jag. Apr. 524 He met them 
promenading on the plainstanes. 

Plaint (plant;, 56. Forms: a. 3-4 pleinte, 
4-5 pleynte, 5-6 playnte, plainte, (5 plancte, 
playnthe, 6 plente). 8. 4 pleint, 4-6 pleynt, 
playnt, 4-6 plant, 5 playntt, 5-6 plent, 4- 
plaint, [In ME. two words: a. Pleinte, plainte, 
a. OF. plainte, in med.L. plancta (Du Cange), sb. 
from fem. pa. pple. of plang-ére, ppl. stem planct-, 
to beat the breast, lament: for form cf. COMPLAINT. 
B. pleint, plaint,a. OF. plain, pleint =Pr. planch, 
Sp. “Manto, Pg. pranto, It. pianto:—L. planctu-s 
(u- stem), f. same vb. Only the latter has come 
down into mod. Eng.] 

1. The action or an act of plaining; audible ex- 
pression of sorrow ; lamentation, grieving. (From 
1600 chiefly Zoe/ic.) 


a. a1225 Auncr. R. 96 No wouhleche nis so culuert ase is 
o pleinte wis. 1297 R.Gtouc. (Rolls) 6726 Io god he made 
is pleinte ofte wepinde wel blue. 1390 Gower Conf III. 
323 Whan he hire wofull pleintes herde..Him liste betre 
forto wepe. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 54/2 Whan they of 
the contre sawe this plancte and sorowyng they saide this is 
a grete sorow to thegypcyens. 

B. ¢ 1330 R. Bruyne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 5163 Androcheus 
herde fe kynges pleint. c1400 Destr. Troy 8686 The petie 
& the playnt was pyn for to here! xgsg Primer in Priv. 
Prayers (1851) 91 Thou only art my God, thou must hear 
my piteous plaint. 1588 GREENE /andosto (1607) 19 Pan- 
dosto would once a day repaire to the ‘Vombe, and there 
with watry plants bewaile his misfortune, 1667 Mitton 
P.L. x. 343 Vhe hapless Paire Sate in their sad discourse, 
and various plaint. 1734 tr. Rollin's Anc. Hist. (1827) V1. 
xv. iv. 44 ‘They all burst into tears, and breathed their 
plaints in the following woids. 1770 Gotpsm. Des. Vill, 
379 With louder plaints the mother spoke her woes, 1885-94 
R. Brinces Eros & Psyche May xaviii, And piteously with 
tears her plaint renew'd, 


b. @ransf. and fig. 


1742 West Lef. in Gray's Poems (1775) 148 A_plaint is 
heard from ev'ry tree. 1804 J. Grahame Sabbath 166 The 
wheeling plover ceas’d Her plaint. @ 1881 Rossetit //ouse 
of Life acviii, With plaints for every flower. oe, 

2. A statement or representation of wrong, injury, 
or injtstice suffered; a complaint. 

@, ¢1300 //avclok 2961 Hauelok. .bad nbbe.. Pat he sholde 
on ilke wise Denemark yeine and gete so, Pat no pleynte 
come him to. 1393 Lancr. P. Pd. C.1v. 214 For pore men 
der nat pleyne ne here pleinte shewe. 1484 Caxton Fadles 
of Alfonce ii, ‘Vherof he wold haue inade a playnte to his 
neyghbours. 

13.. Cursor M.12065 Pe gret lauerdinges..plaint on 
him mad communli Bath to thosep and to mari. 1444 
Aberdeen Regr. (1844) 1. 12 ‘The alderman..profferand that 
give thar be ony cause of playnt it suld be well reformyt and 
amendid, 1577-87 Hotussurp Chron. I11.799/2 He should 
come and present his plaint to the king. 1605 VERSTEGAN 
Dee. Juteld, vi. (1628) 158 Shee with teares made vnto him 
her plaint. 1821 Joanna BaituEe Jet, Leg., Columbus xxxv, 
10 They giaciously, His plaint and plea recciv'd. 1856 
Kane Arct. Expl. 1. xxau. 441 It was apparent that onr 
savage friends had their plaint to make, or, it might be, to 
avenge. 
+ b. Cause, ground, or matter of complaint. Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor MM. 10640 (Cott.) Pan most pis mai be clene 
and bright, Wit-vten plaint, wit-vten plight. 1382 Wycur 
Feel. vii. 1§ ‘That a man finde not azen hym riztwis pleyntes. 
1499 Exch, Rolls Scot/. X1. 395 That the balye hald foure 
balye courlis.. for .. reforming of plants of nychtbourhed 
and uthitis, 

3. sfec. An oral or written statement of grievance 
made to a court of law, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing redress ; an accusation, charge, complaint. 

a, (1z9z Britton 1. i. § 11 Et volums qe le poer de nos 
Justices..ne pasent mie les pointz de nos brefs, ..ne des 
pleintes a eux fetes. 1321 Nodls of Parlt. 1. 387/1 Qe la 
plainte puisse estre trie par duze hommes jurees,] 1422-61 
in Calr, Proc. Chanc. QV. Eltz. (1827) Introd. 22 Vexed in 
the Sherreves Court.,bea pleynte of trespas, 1427 Water/. 
Arch, in 10th Rep. (fist, MSS, Coun. App. v. 294 That no 
citsaine..have no delayes in ony playnthe, butt only in an 
action of dette, 1495 Acé 11 /Jen, V//,c. 24 § 1 Any suyte 
playnte or demaunde before Justices of Recorde. ¢ 1537 in 
Leadam Se/. /’'1. Crt. Requests (Selden) 47 Seuerall plentes 
of debt in the name of our souerayn lord the kyng. 

B. ¢1330 R. Bruxxe Chron. (1810) 313 Pat non thar com 
no sende to couite to mak eft pleynt. 14.. Customs Mallon 
in Surtees Mise. (1888) 5g Jugement of any playntt for to 
be gyffen. 1577 Harrison Lngland u. ix. (1877) 1. 202 The 
parities plaintifie and defendant .. proceed .. by plaint or 
declaration, answer, replication [etc.), 1768 BLAcksToNE 
Coniun, TEN, xviii. 273 The foundation of such suits continues 
to be (as in the times of the Saxons) not by original wril, but 
by plaint; that is, hy a private memorial tendered in open 
court to the judge, wherein the paity injured sets foitb his 
cause of action. 1798 in Dallas Amer. Law Rep. I. 205 
The proceedings were drawn up as if it had been a plaint 
under the landlord and tenant act. 1863 H. Cox /zs¢vt, 11. 
xi, 581 A suit in the county court commences by plaint. 

4. Comb., as +plaint-bruised a., bruised by 
beating in token of grief. 

1627 May Lucan 1. 38 But one there Her plaint-brusde 
ames, and moystned cheekes did teare. 

+ Plaint, wv. Ods. (from 16th c., Sc.) Also 4 
pleynt, 5 playnt, 6 Sc. plent. [f. PLaint sd.] 

1. intr, To make complaint, complain; rarely 
to make lamentation, lament, wail. 

c1g00 Desir. Troy 3554 He plainted full pitiously, was pyn 
for to here. /6id. 8095 Hit pleaside hir priuely, playntyde 
ho noght. ?a@1gs00 Chester P/. x. 392 For to the kinge I 
will anon To plainte [v.7 playn] upon you all. @ 1578 
Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot, (S.T.S.) I. 225 Ye sall 
haue no cause to plenl. 1627 W. Sctater Exf, 2 Thess. 


PLAINTEOUS. 


(1629) 224  Ieremie somewhere bewailes it; somewhere 
plaints of it. 41715 Pennecuix 7ruth's Trav. in Descr. 
Tweeddale etc. 86 Cooks and Kailwives baith refus’d him, 
Because he plainted of their Dish. 1789 in Jas. Fisher Poems 
(1790) 89 Ye need na plaint upon your muse. — 

2. ¢rans. To cover or fill with complaints. xave—!. 

1374 Cuaucer Troylus v. 1597, Youre lettres ful be papir 
al y-pleynted Conseyued hath mine hertes pite. I haue ek 
seyn wib teres al depeynted Youre lettre. 

Plain-table, variant of PLANE-TABLE. 

+Plainteous, z. Sc. Ois. Forms: 5 playntis, 
plaintwiss, 5-6 planteous, 6 plant-, plentuous, 
7 plenteous. fapp. for orig. type *Alazntzvous, 
{. F. plaintif, -ive PLAINTIVE + -ouS: cf. PiTEOUS, 
PLENTEOUS: see -EOUS.] Complaining, making or 
bringing a complaint. 

1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 116 [He] suld do 
justice till all men that ar playntis of his men as to 
merchandis and vitalaris of the ost and otheris. 1476 Acta 
A udit, (1839) 41/2 To Raiss new summondis. .apone the said 
Johne of forbass..& all vpiris parsonis pt he is plaintwiss 
of. 1563 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 244 The iait attemp- 
tatis, quhairof ye ar plantuous in youre lettir. 1565 /é:. 
414 Gif ony of oure trew suhjectis be..plentuous of him. 
1609 SKENE Reg. Maz., Baron Courts ii. § 3. 101 Attachments 
. be the quhilk ane party is constrained against his wil to 
stand to the law, and to doe sic right and reason as he 
aught of law to ane other partie, that is plenteous on him. 

lainteous, obs. Sc. form of PLENTEoUs. 


+ Plaintful, z. Ods. [f. Piatt sd. + -FuL.] 
Full of mourning or complaint ; mournful; in first 


quot., grievous. 

13.. Cursor AZ. 1497 (Cott.) Quen caym had don pat 
plentful plight (G. cursed dede]. 21541 Wyatt Pent. Ps. 
cii. 16 For my plaintful sighs and for my dread. a 1586 
Sioney Sideva xii, Here is iuster cause of plaintfull sad- 
nesse. @1649 Drumm. or Hawtn. Poets Wks. (1711) 12 O 
leave thy plaintful soul more to molest. 

Plaintie, obs. Sc. form of PLENTY. 

Plaintiff (pléntif). Forms: 4-5 pleint-, 
pleynt-, 4-6 playnt-, 5-6 plent-, 6- plaint-; 
4-5 -yf, 4-6 -if, -yff(e, 6 -yfe, -ife, -iffe, 5- -iff, 
(6 plainetife, plantife, 7-ive). [a. OF. plaintif, 
sb. use of plaznt7f, -ive adj. PLAINTIVE. 

Plaintiffand plaintive are orig. the same word in Eng., 
as in F.; but, in the sh. use, the original -2/ of the mascu- 
line has come down through law-French, while as adj. the 
word has shared in the common history of adjs. in -2/ -rve; 
in their use, also, the two have diverged, so that a plaintiff 
is no longer thought of as a plaintive person.] 

1. Law. The party who brings a suit into a court 
of law; a complainant, prosecutor; opposed to 


defendant, 

[1278 Rolls of Parlt, 1. 10/2 Al quel jour, .. les pleintifs, 
e les veisins ke furen sumuns vindrent.] @x1400 in Eng, 
Gilds (1870) 360 So pt be playntyf to euerych court hym 
profry to pe to somaunce procuratours. 1436 Holls of Parit. 
IV. so1/2 Ye Pleintifs in the seid Actions. 1550-3 Decaye 
Eng. in Four Suppl. (E.E. T.S.) 96 As for all other shyres, 
we refer it to the playntyues. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's 
Cornnt, 103 When the plantife had propounded and charged 
him with injuries, 1601 SHaxs. 7wed. W. v. i. 362 Thou 
shalt be both the Plaintiffe and the Iudge Of thine owne 
canse. 1637 SaLtonstaLt Eusebius Constantine 80 Hee 
sent Commissioners to examine the matter, and releeve the 
Plaintives. 1641 Termes de la Ley 219 Plaintife is hee that 
sueth or complaineth in an Assise, or in an action personal}, 
as ina action of debt, trespasse, deceit, detinue, and such 
other. 1797 Gopwin Enguirer 1. v. 225 He will plead for 
the plaintiff today. 1818 Cruisr Digest (ed. 2) I. 261 
Judgement was given for the plaintiff. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw, xxxiv, ‘Do you find for the plaintiff, gentlemen, or 
for the defendant?’ ‘ For the plaintiff.’ 

+2. generally. One who complains; a com- 
plainer. Ods. (Usually with more or less reference 


to the legal sense.) 

@ 1533 Lv. Berners Gold. Bk Al. Aurel, (1546) Nn vij, 
If ] had as muche knowlage, where to complayne to the, as 
thou haste power to remedye the playntife. 1627 W. ScLaTER 
Exp. 2 Thess. (1629) 254 But in this, which toucheth neerest 
clamourous plaintiues, how may the people hee excused? 
1671 Howe Van. A/an Wks. 1836 I. 389 Besides the evil 
which had already hefallen the plaintiff [the writer of the 
89th Psalm], a further danger nearly threatened him. 

+b. One who ‘complains’ of illness. Ods. 

1633 Hart Diet Diseased wu. xi. 270 Many of these 
plantives..will often in their need, sooner have recourse to 
some ignorant Empericke. 


3. attrib. (appositzve), as plaintiff company, plain- 


teff-deponent. 

w8oz-12 Bentuam Ration. Fudic. Evid. (1827) 1. 473 
Mendacity-serving information from him to the plaintiff 
deponent. 1897 Vestn. Gaz. 12 Mar. 9/1 The company in 
respect of whom the licence was assigned was not the present 
plaintiff company. 

Hence Plai-ntiffship, the position of a plaintiff. 

1833 Moore AZez. (1856) VII. 18 Those who had signed 
an agreement to bear Murray harmless through his plaintiff- 


a ip. ° . . . 

Plaintile, plain tile (plé'n,toil). [f. Puan 
a.1+Tuie.] <A flat roofing tile. 

1724 Lond. Gaz. No. 6251/3 Every Plaintyle is to be 
1o Inches and half an Inch in Length, 6 Inches and a 
Quarter of an Inch in Breadth. 1825 J. NicHotson Oferat. 
Mechanic 554 A row of plain tiles, laid edge to edge, with 
their broad surfaces parallel to the termination of a wall, so 
as to project over the wall at right angles to the vertical 
surface, is called single plain tile creasing. 1842-76 GwiLt 
Archit. § 2282a, Parapets..finished with double plaintile 
creesing. /éid. Gloss., Plain tiles, properly Plane tilcs, 
those whose surfaces are planes. 

Plaintiose, -ouse, -us, obs. Sc. ff. PLENTEOUS. 
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Plaintive (pléntiv), a2. Forms: 4-8 as in 
PuaintTiFF; 6--ive. [ME. a. OF. plaintif, -zve, 
corresp. to L. type *A/anctiv-us, f. planclus PLAINT: 
see -IVE, and note s. v. PLAINTIFF. ] 

1. Complaining, grieving, lamenting; + suffering. 
Now zare. 

1390 Gower Conf. II. 6 How goodli that Penelope Of his 
lachesce was pleintif. 1600 J. Lane Tom Tel-troth 654 Thus 
men by women, women wrongde hy men, Giue matter still 
ynto my plaintife pen. 1700 DrypEN /éiad 1. 500 ‘I’0 sooth 
the sorrows of her plaintive son. 1718 Prior Solomon ut. 
374 His younger Son..First Fruit of Death, lies Plaintiff 
of a wound Given by a Brother’s Hand. 1752 Hume éss, 
§ Treat. (1777) 1. 240 The mere suffering of plaintive 
virtue. 

+2. Being or pertaining to the complainant or 
plaintiff in a suit. Ods. 

c1400 Beryn 3533 And eke also the cost Of euery party 
plentyff pat fallith in his pleynt. 
A. wv. v. 240 Ryght and restytucion were made vnto the 
party playntyff of his actyon and demaunde. 1577 Parties 
plaintiffe [see PLaintT sé. 3B]. 158r Marseck SA. of Notes 
886 If in this place the Judge doe signifie God, and the 
aduersarie plaintiue the Diuell. 1596 Spenser F. Q. v. iv. 
40 To heare the piteous beast pleading her plaintiffe cause. 

3. Having the character of complaint; expressive 
of sorrow; mournful, sad. 

1579 E. K. in Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Gen. Argt., These 
xij. Aoclogues, ..eyther they be Plaintiue,..or recreatiue,.. 
or Moral. 1697 Drvoen Virg. Georg. 1v. 473 His careful 
Mother heard the Plaintive Sound. 1703 Anoison /éa/y 3 
Oft in the Winds is heard a plaintive Sound Of melancholy 
Ghosts, that hover round. 1784 Cowrer asf 1v. 479 The 
fiddle screams Plaintive and piteous, as it wept and wailed 
Its wasted tones. 1869 Tozer HighZ Turkey Ii. 242 These 
songs are recited slowly toa pecullarly plaintive melody, 

4. Comb., as plaintive-echoing adj. 

1740 Dyer Ruixs of Rome 48 ‘They .. mournfully among 
The plaintive-echoing ruins pour their streams. 

Hence Plai:ntively adv. ; Plai-ntiveness. 

1773, Mecmotu tr. Cicero's De Senect., Remarks 196 
The alternate plaintiveness and boldness of his strain. 1797 
Mrs. Rapvcuirre /talian xi, So sweetly, so plaintively did 
the strain grow on the air. 1845 Jane Rosinson IVittehall 
xix, Gushes of rapture and plaintiveness. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) Il]. 195 They tell you plaintively of how 
many evils their old age is the cause. 

Plaintless, @. rare. [f. Puaint 5d. + -LEss.] 
Without complaint ; uncomplaining. 

1729 Savace Wanderer un. 45 By Woe, the Soul to daring 
Action swells; By Woe, in plaintless Patience It excels. 

Plainward (pleinw61d), adv. [f. Paix sé.1 
+-WARD.] Towards the plain. 

1862 CatverLeY Verses & Tr., Charades \1. ii, As pours 
the Anio plainward, When rains have swollen the dykes. 

Plai-n-work, plain work. 1. Work of a 
plain or simple kind, as distinguished from orna- 
mental or ‘fancy’ work: sec. plain needlework or 
sewing, as distinct from fancy work or embroidery. 

1715 Pore 2ud Ep. to Miss Blount 11 She went, to plain- 
work, and to purling brooks. 1741-70 Lett. Eliz. Carter, 
etc. (1808) 19, I shall .. quietly proceed in the regular track 
and unambitious exercise of harmless plain-work. 1840 
Tuackeray Paris Sk.-bh., Beatrice Merger, She does beef- 
steaks and plain work. 1885 J/anznal Plain Needlework 
"45 Implements required for plain work. 

. Masonry. See quot. 1832. 

[c1430 Freemasoury 539 The tower of Bahyloyne was he- 
gonne, Also playne werke of lyme and ston.] 1823 P. 
Nicuotson Pract. Build. 315 Plain-work consists merely in 
the cleaning up of its surface. 1832 Excycl, Brit. (ed. 7) V. 
677/1 Plain work is the even surface produced on stone by the 
chisel, without the necessity of taking away more than the 
mere inequalities...Sunk work arises from the necessity of 
chiseling or hacking away helow the level surface of the 
plain work. 

Plainy (pléni), a. [f. Prat sé.1+-y.] Full 
of or characterized by plains. 

1796 W. Taytor in Alonthly A/ag. 1. 96 Forming. .with its 
alluvion sand, much of the plainy peninsula of Arahia. 

Plaisance, Plaisanterie, obs. var. PLEAs- 
ANCE, PLEASANTRY. = 

| Plaisanteur (plezantor). vare. [obs. F. 
platsanteur ‘a Jeaster, Buffoone, Parasite, pleasant 
fellow’ (Cotgr.), f. plazsanter to jest, etc., f. platsant 
PLEASANT, merry.] A jester, a witty talker. 

1841 DE Quincey A’Xet. Wks. 1862 X. 38 Polonius with his 
quibhles, could not appear a more unseasonahle Alaisanteur. 

Plaise, obs. f. Praice. Plaisir, -ur, -ure, 
obs. ff. PLEASURE. Plaister, obs. f. PLASTER. 

Plait (plat, plat, plit), sd. Forms: a, 5-6 
playte, 5-7 playt, 6 plaite, 6- plait. 8. 
5-6 pleyt(e, pleite, 7 pleit. y. 6 playght, 
pleyght(e, 6-7 plaight, 6-S pleight. Sce also 
Puat sd.4, PLeat 56., Piet sb.1, Puicut 56.2 [ME. 


pleyt, playt, a. OF. plett (Burguy), later ploct 


(14th c. in Godef.) fold, manner of folding :—late 
L. *Alictem, from Pplicétum a thing folded, neuter 
of pa. pple. of A/care to fold. 

For this sb. and the vh. the dictionaries generally give the 
first pronunciation above ; but in living English use, the third 
is usual in sense 1, and the second in sense 2; which amounts 
to saying that, as a spoke word, plait is ohsolete, and sup- 
plied in sense 1 hy A/caz, in sense 2 hy f/at. The first pro- 
nunciation appears however to prevail in U. S.] 

1. A fold, crease, or wrinkle. a. A fold of cloth 
or any similar fabric, es. a flattened fold or gather 


1489 Caxton Faytes of 


PLAIT. 


PLEaT sé, 1. (Now generally written A/eat, and 
usually pronounced (plit) even when spelt //az?.) 

a. 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 608/35 Ruga, a wrynkyl, or 
aplayt. c1440 Promp. l’arv. 402/2 Playte, of a clothe, 
plica, plicatura. 1830 Pavscr. 255/2 Playte of a gowne, fly. 
asso Christis Kirke Gr. 1. ii, Vhair kirtillis wer of lyn- 
kome licht, Weill prest with mony plaitis (vzze gaitis]. 1570 
Levins AVanif. 203/40 Ye Playt of a cote, plica, ruga. 
1687 Raxvocen Archip. 40 Their stockings are most of red 
clnth, hanging in plaits. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) 1. 
158 The multitude of plaits in their gowns. 1814 Moore 
New Cost. Alinisters 15 Every pucker aud seam were 
made matters of State, And a grand Household Council was 
held on each plait! 1850 D.G. Mitcue tt Reveries Bachelor 
227 And then smoothed down the plaits of her apron. 1884 
Knicur Dict. Alech. Suppl. 686/2 To change the width of 
plait, turn the nuts on the curved screw [etc.]. 

B. 1523 Fitzners. Hsé, § 151 They haue suche pleytes 
vpon theyr brestes, and ruffes vppon theyr sleues, aboue theyr 
elbowes. 1585 T. WasHincton tr. Wicholay’s I’oy. 1v. iv. 
116 A falbant high topped before deuided with twelue 
pleites or folds. @ 1631 Donne Poems (1650) 121 ‘Vo judze 
of lace, pinke, panes, print cut, and pleit [zee conceit), 
1683 CHALKHILL /healma § Cl. 74 Her silk gown..in equal 
pleits hung down Unto the Earth. 

y- 1543 Act 33 Hen. VIII, c. 3 The said clothes. .shall he 
folded either in pleightes or cuttelle. 1552 Huoet, Pleyght, 
sinus... Loke in playght. /é¢d., Playght or wrynkle, ruga, 
rugosus, full of plaightes. @ 1586 Sioney Arcadia 1. (1622) 
51 The neather part full of pleights. 1683 Moxon AZech. 
Exerc. Printing xxiv. ¢10 He laps or Folds .. one part of 
it..intoa Plaight. 

b. A fold, wrinkle, of crease in any natural 
structure, e.g. in the lip, brow, or ear; in the 
integuments or membranes of insects or plants; 


a sinuosity of a coast-line. 

1592 Davies /tzmort. Soul Poems (1869) 106 Therfore these 
plaits and folds the sound restraine, Tht i: the organ may 
inore gently touch. 1601 Hottano /éinzy I. 113 That towne 
..Stood as it were in a fold, or plait, or nouke thereof. 1754 
Ricnarosox Grandson 1V. iv. 23 A grave formal young man, 
his prim mouth set in plaits. 1844 Mrs. Browninc Sonz., 
Afppreheusion 10,1 should fear Some plait between the brows, 
1856 DeLameR FZ. Gard. (1861) 60 Funkia subcordata has 
heart-shape leaves, of a bright green, with longitudinal folds 
or plaits. , r 

B,y- 1574 Hytt Ord. Bees i, Aristotle nameth them pleighted 
or ringed in that their bodies are deuided with pleights or 
rings. 1647 R. Starytton Yuresal 244 In thick pleites his 
hrowes are shrunk. 1657 S. Purcuas Pot, Flying-/ns. 1. iii. 
6 The hinder part of their bodies is full of ringes, or pleights. 

ce. fig. A sinuosity or twist of nature or char- 
acter; a quirk, a dodge, a trick; a winding, a 
hidden recess: usually implying artifice or deceit. 
Obs, or arch. 

1589 Purtennam Eng. Poeste ut. xxiv. (Arb.) 299 Oportet 
iudicem esse rudem et simplicem, without plaite or wrinkle, 
sower in looke and churlish in speach. 1599 B. Jonson 
Cynthia's Rev. v. vii, Simplicitie; without folds, without 
pleights, without counterfeit. 1599 SANDys Europe Spec. 
(1632) 124 [To] search so narrowly all the plaits and hidden 
corners of the Papacie. 1622 Hakewitt David's Vow iv. 
144 A sinple heart, .. without pleits and foldes. a 1667 
Jer. Taytor Guide Devot. (1719) 123, 1 do not desire that 
there should be any Fold, or Pleight, or Corner of it hidden 
from Thee. 1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. xxi. 1V.581 Two 
characters..of which he knew all the plaits and windings. 

2. Acontexture of three or more interlaced strands 
of hair, ribbon, straw, or any cord-like substance ; 
esp. a braided tress of hair, a queue or pigtail; 
a flat band of plaited straw, grass, or vegetable 
fibre, for making hats, etc. (Commonly pro- 
nounced (plzt), and often spelt A/at: see PLAT sé.4) 
Hence ¢hree-, fowr-, six-platt, etc. (dial. three-a- 


platt, threesome plait, etc.); single plait, a plait 


formed by knitting up a single string into a chain 
of loops, as in chain-stitch ; chain-plait. 

Brazilian plait, plait made of dried flag-grass, imported 
from the West Indies or South America. Leghorn fplatt;: 
see LecHorn. See also Straw-patt. 

1830 Patscr. 2355/2 Playtes of a womans heer, fresses; 
tressure. 17.. Mary Hamilton in Child Ballads (1857) 
III. 325 But in and cam the Queen hersel, Wi’ gowd plait 
on her hair, 1837 H. Ainsworth Crichton I. 205 The rich 
auhurn hair is gathered in plaits at the top of the head. 
1846 M¢Cuttocn Ace. Brit. Empire (1854) 1. 317 Rye straw 
grown in Orkney has heen found pretty well fitted to serve 
as a suhstitute for the straw used in Italian plait; and the 
manufacture of this straw into plait was carried on for 
several years to a considerable extent. 1870 Aoutledge's 
Ev. Boy's Ann, Apr. 243 The most simple shortening for all 
descriptions of small cords is that known to boys-as the 
single plait, but which seamen know as the chain knot. 1880 
C. R. Markuam Peruv. Bark xiv. 138 They were fine- 
looking young fellows, wearing their hair in long plaits 
down their hacks. 1884 Pad? J/all G. 30 Sept. 4/1 English 
ladies purchasing an elegant straw bonnet at the Louvre 
are not, perhaps, aware that the plait was made by children 
in Bedfordshire, and the straw put together at Luton. 1905 
Westm. Gaz. 8 July 13/2 The paper..is cut into strips and 
then plaited in a four- or five- or six-plait. 

b. Aaut. ‘Strands of rope-yarn twisted into 
foxes, or braided into sennit’ (Knight). 

e. Polish plait, ‘a matted condition of the hair 
induced by neglect, dirt, and pediculi, common in 
Poland, Lithuania, aud Tartary’ (Syd. Soc. Lex., 


s.v. Plica polonica). see PLICA 1. 

1875 Sir W. Turner in Excycl, Brit. 1. 812/2 He described 
the state of the hair when affected with Polish plait. 

3. attrib, and Comd., as plait-like adj.; plait- 
dance, a dance in which the participants hold 


made by doubling the material upon itself; = | ribbons, which are pkiited and unplaited in the 


PLAIT. 


course of their evolutions; a ribbon-dance; plait- 
net, a kind of machine-made lace; plait-stitch, 
= PLAITED stitch; plait-work,a decorative pattern, 
of a kind frequent in ancient and medizval art, in 
the form of interlacing or plaited bands. 

1887 Pall Mall G. 5 Jan. 7/1 Native dancing girls go 
through the well-known and much admired evolutions 
commonly called the *plait dance. 1901 Lady's Realm X. 
617/1 The stitches cross in the middle, and the *plait-like 
appearance is attained. 1844 G. Dopp Textile Manuf, vii. 
229 In ‘fancy broad-net’ the device as well as the ground- 
work are made at the machine. In ‘ “plait-net’ the same 
thing is observable, and also in ‘tatiing-net’. 1901 Lady's 
Realm X. 616 *Plait-stitch. 1899 Barinc-Goutp Book 
West 11. 43 The transition from “plaitwork to knotwork 
took place in Italy between 563 and 774. 

Plait (plzit, plet, plit), v. Forms: see prec. 
sb.; also PuaT v.3, PLEAT v., PLET v., PLIGHT v.2 
[f. Puair sé., where see note on pronunciation.] 

l. ‘rans. To fold (a woven or other fabric, etc.); 
esp. to fold flat, to double; to gather in pleats ; 
PLeEaT v. 1, aud now commonly pronounced (plit). 

1377 Lance. P. P/. B. v. 212 To broche hem with a pak- 
nedle And plaited [v. xr. playte, plytyd, plyghted; A. pleted, 
pleit] hem togyderes. ¢ 1440 Prom. Parv. 402/2 Playtyn, 


plico, 1571 Campion Hist. Jrcl. vi, (1633) 18 With wide 
hanging sleeves playted. 1714 Gay Sheps. It'cek Tuesday 
36 Will she with huswife’s hand provide thy meat, And 


every Sunday morn thy neckcloth plait? 1732 Acc. Iork- 
houses 153 Vaylors are only employ’d to cut out their 
mantua‘s and plait them, 1802 Mar. Epcewortn J/orad 7, 
(1816) I, xvi. 139 Asked the washerwoman if she had plaited 
her cap. 1824 W. Irvinc 7. 7raz. I. 188 [He] wore his 
shirt frill plaited and puffed ont..at the bosom. 

8. cx440 Y-pleite; 1467 pleytid [see Praitep 1]. 1612 
Sreeo //ist. Gt. Brit. vi. vii. § 18. 67 Wearing a kirtle 
therunder very thick pleited. 

y- 1538 Eryot, Sizuo.,it is also applyed to garmentes 
that are pleyghted or gathered vp. 1552 Hutoet, Pleyght 
or folde a garment, s¢zuo. 1613 J. May Declan. Est. aan 4 
v. 26 Hauing the clothes pleighted and bound together wit 
threds. 1657 Beck Univ. Char. lvijb, To plaight. 

+b. By extension, To fold, bend, double up; 
to wrinkle, knit (the brows). Ods. 

a1440 Sir Degrev. 326 Wyth scharpe exus of stelle He 

laytede here basnetus welle, 1570 Levins A/anip, 204/1 

‘o Playt a nayle, replicare. 1642 Futter //oly & Prof. 
Sé, uu. ix. 81 Some.. seem farre older then they are, and 
plait and set their brows in an affected sadnesse. 

2. To braid or intertwine (hair, straw, rushes, 
narrow ribbons, etc.) so as to form a plait, band, 
or rope (PLaiT sb. 2); = PLAT v.31, and now com- 
monly pronounced (plzt). 

1582 N. 1. (Rhem.) 1 Pct. iii. 3 Let it not be outwardly 
the plaiting of heare. 1611 Biste ié/d., That outward 
adorning, of plaiting the haire. 1611 Coryat Crudities 386 
Their haire. .they et it in two very long locks that hang 
downe ouer their shoulders halfe a yard long. 1831 Scott 
Cast. Dang. ii, The little wild boy..who used to run about 
and plait rushes some twenty years ago. 1841 Lane Arad. 
W¢s. 1, 122 An hour or more is occupied by the process of 
pisiting the hair. 1865 Dickens A/ut. Fr. u. i, Little 

largery..who plaited straw. 

y- 1589 GREENE Mcenaphon(Arb.)76 Hirlockesare pleighted 
like the fleece of wooll. 1703 Savace Lett. Autients lili. 135 
If thou pleightedst thy Hair with one hand, thou wouldst 
be sure to handle my Purse with the other. 

b. fig. To interweave (things immaterial), 

1387-8 [see Piaitep 3}. 1642 Futter Holy & Prof, St.1. 
ii, 31 When devotion is thus artificially plaited into houres it 
may take up mens minds in formalities. /é/d. v. vii. 386 
Till one unexpected counterblast of Fortune ruffled, yea 
blew away, all his projects so curiously plaited. 

c. To felt, mat. 

1875 Knicut Jict. Afech., Platting, the interweaving of 
the felted hairs, forming a hat-body by means of pressure, 
motion, inoisture, and heat. 

d. To make (a braid, garland, mat, etc.) by 
plaiting. 

1877 A. B, Eowarps Us Nile xi. 297 Plaiting mats and 
baskets of stained reeds. 

+3. To twist, to cross. 
a. trans. b. intr. 

a@ 1616 in Dalyell Darker Superst. Scotl. (1834) 448 [She] 
oe the boundis of hir ground, and thair sat doun plaiting 

ir feit betuix the merchis. 

b. 17.. in Evans O/d Ball, (1784) ILL. 175 The worm leapt 
up, the worm leapt down, She plaited round the stone. 


(Of one or two things.) 


1799 J. Rovertson Agric. Perth 540 A too quick growing | 


of the boofs, which plaited under hi, feet and made him 
lame. 


Plai‘ted (see prec.), A/a. [f£ Puait v. +-ED1.] 

1. Folded, doubled, gathered in folds ; furnished 
with pleats. In this sense now generally written 
PLEATED. 

¢1440 Promp. Parv, 402/2 Playtyd, plicatns. ¢1440 Pol, 
Rel. & L. Poems \1866) 179/151 What schal panne profite pi 
gowne y-pleile [rfc waite}? 1467 Songs Costume (Percy 
Soc.) 57 Your short stuffede dowblettes and your pleytid 
gownys. 1559 Avirr. Mag. Alowbray'’s Bantshm. xxv, 
heir pleyted garmentes herewith well accorde. 1732 
Berxetey A éci~hr, i. §9 An English courtier,.. with his 
Gothic, succinct, plaited garment. 1839 tr. Lamartine’s 
Trav. East 29/1 Vhe tube covered with plaited silk. 

b. Wrinkled, corrugated, fluted, striated. 

1519 Horman Vlg, 241 A playted pyller gathereth dust. 
1624 Wotton Archit. in Relig. (1651) 231 The body of this 
Columne is perpetually channeled like a thick pleighted 
Gown, 1776 J. LEE /ntrod. Bot. Explan. Terms 386 Pilica- 
tum, plaited, folded in sharp Flexures from the Disk to tbe 
Margin. 1830 Linptey Nat. Syst. Bot, 231 ‘The plaited 
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zstivation of the corolla. 1833 Rennie Adph. Angling 51 
The tail, with its peculiar fin, more or less plaited. 

2. Braided, intertwined, formed into a PLaiT 
(sé, 2); interlaced, interwoven. Also PLATTED. 

1594 Carew Tasso (1881) 15 Playted lockes pressing with 
cap of plate. 1694 Appison Virg. Georg. iv. Misc. Wks. 1765 
I. 22 Tho‘ barks or plaited willows make your hive. 1830 
Tennyson Ode Memory v, A garden bower‘d close With 
plaited alleys of the trailing rose. 

+3. fg. Involved, complicated, complex. Oés. 

1387-8 T. Usk Jest. Love 1. viii. (Skeat) 1. 45 Diligent love, 
with many playted piaisinges, 1662 STiLLinGFL. Orzg. Sacr. 
mn. iii, § 15 (ed. 3) 510 He left behind bim such plaited 
pictures in his history. 

4. Comb. and special collocations, as p/aited-tatled 
adj.; plaited hair, Polish plait: see PLaiT 56. 2c; 
plaited lace: see quot.; plaited stitch, one of 
the stitches of worsted work or Berlin wool work: 
see quot.; plaited string work, a kind of fancy 
work made with small cord or string plaited or 
twisted into simple patterns; plaited worm, a 
fluke-worm of the family Asp:dogasteride. 

1882 Cautreitp & Sawarp Dict, Necdlework 394/2 
*Plaited Laces...\taly claims the first invention of these, 
and, much being made at Genoa, it was known as Genoese 
Lace, but as large quantities were also worked in Spain,.. 
plaited laces also received the name of Point d’Espagne. 
/brd., Plaited Laces are made upon a pillow and with 
Bobbins; the patterns are geometrical, and open, and have 
no grounds; for common purposes tinsel is used instead of 
real gold [wire or fine thread]. /6i¢. 31/1 *Plaited Stitch, 
this stitch is an imitation of the ordinary herringbone, and 
is frequently called by that name. /éid. 396/1 *Platted 
Stringwork,.. Plaited string is a suitable work for ladies 
with weak sight... The work makes good tahle mats under 
hot dishes, 1836 T, Hook G. Gurney (1850) I. v. 97, I soon 
came up with the eight “*plaited-tailed animals which were 
dragging the mountain, second only in size to tbe Jugger- 
naut idoL 

Plaiter. [f Prairz. + -Er!.] One who or 
that which plaits. 

175s Jounson, Plaiter, he that plaits. 1775 Apain Amer. 
Ind. 432 Our weavers, taylors, and plaiters of false hair. 
1873 “Ouipa’ Pascarél Vi. 87 Asses laden with straw for 
the plaiter’s maiket on the morrow. 

Plai‘ting, 74/54. [f. PLairv.+-1nc1.] The 
action of the verb PLAIT; concr. something plaited. 

(1406 Litt, Red Bk. Bristol (1G00) 11. 76 En fuller des 
draps come en pleityng et rekkyng.] ¢1440 Proms. Parz. 
402/2 Playtynge, péicacio. 1591 Percivace SP. Dict., En- 
gurriamicnto, pleighting, sugositas. 1681 CHETHAM A ngler's 
Vade-m, ti. § 8 (1689) 11 Keep them [hairs] from entangling 
together, which hinders their right Pleighting. 1882 Ceatury 
Mag. XXV. 114 Crushing the limp plaitings of lace closer 
around her throat. pi: 

b. alirtb.and Comd., as platling process , plait- 
ing-attachment, a mechanical device attached to 
a sewing-machine, by means of which the fabric is 
pleated ; plaiting machine, 2 machine for pleat- 
ing cloth or other fabrics. 

1875 Knicnt Dict, Meck. 1723/1 Of the numerous plaiting 
and tucking devices an example may be given, 1876 Rock 
Text. Fabry, 2 Woollen stuff..wrought by the plaiting pro- 
cess without a loom. 1884 Kyicur Diet. JJech. Suppl. 
Platting Machine. fbid., Lower the plaiting knife by 
adjusting the nut on screw F. 

Plak, plake, plakke, obs. forms of PLack. 

Plakard, -art, -erde, -ert, obs. ff. Phacarn, 

Plan (plen), sé. [a. F. plan (1553 in Hatz.- 
Darm,) a plane (surface), also, a ground-plan, 
subst. use of plan, plane adj., flat, plane, 16th c. 
ad. L. plan-us flat (being a learned or technical 
doublet of the popular A/aiz, A/aine flat, PLAIN). 

In Eng. the two sbs. f/ax and Slane divide between them 
the various senses combined in F. under A/ax.} 

I. 1. A drawing, sketch, or diagram of any 
object, made by projection upon a flat surface, 
usually a horizontal plane (opp. to ELEVATION I1) : 
spec. (a) A drawing or diagram showing the rela- 
tive positions of the parts of a building, or of 
any one floor of a building, as projected upon a 
horizontal plane. (6) A map of a comparativcly 
small district or region, as a town, ctc. drawn on 
a relatively large scale and with considerable 
detail. See also GrounD-PLAN, 

7x Slan, as projected upon a horizontal plane (opp. to zz 
section), 

(1678 Puituaps: cf. 4.) 1706 Piu.tips (ed. Kersey), /’/an, 
a Draught, Model, or Ground-plot; a Design, Ground- 
work, or Project of any piece of Work. 1712 J. James tr. 
Le Blonds Gardening 87 Designed upon Rolls of Paper, 
call’d Plans. 1727 (4/t/e) The Designs of Inigo Jones, con- 
sisting of Plans and Elevations for Public and Private 
Buildings..by W. Kent, with.. Additional Designs. 1727- 
41 Cuameers Cycl., Plan, in architecture, is..used for a 
draught of a building; such as it appears, or is intended to 
appear, on the ground; shewing the extent, division, and 
distribution of its area into apartments, rooms, passages, etc. 
. Geometrical Plan, is that wherein the solid and vacant 

arts are represented in their natural proportion, 1731 [see 

ERSPECTIVE a. 3}. 1793 SMEATON Adystone L. § 97 An 
exact Plan of the surface of the rock, as reduced to an 
horizontal plane. 1833 HERSCHEL Asfron, vill. 244 We see 
their [the planets’] evolutions, not in plan, but in section. 
1878 Huxtry Phystogr. 5 When the portion of country 
delineated is but small, the sketch is generally termed a 
plan. Mod, The plans of the house have been submitted 
to me, [n an ante-room there is a pian of the tables in 
which you can find your place. 


PLAN. 


b. A diagram, table, or program, indicating the 
relations of some set of objects, or the times, 
places, etc. of some intended proceedings (e.g. a 
table of the appointments of local preachers in 
a circuit or district). (Cf. 2, 3.) 

1780 Westey Js. (1872) XII. 318 You [Christopher 
Hopper] was the very person who introduced plans among 
us. 1855 E. Ssirn Sot. in Orr's Circ. Sc., Syst. Nat. Hist. 
I. 151 Linnzan System.. Reference to the annexed plan will 
show that the first eleven classes are named according to 
the number of stamens. .. The following tables contain a 
complete summary of the Linnzan plan of classification. 

2. A design according to which things or parts 
of a thing are, or are to be, arranged ; a scheme of 
arrangement ; ¢vazsf. disposition of parts, arrange- 
Ment; a type of structure (viewed as designed) ; 
configuration (of a surface). 

1732 Pore £ss. M/az 1.6 A mighty maze! but not without 
a plan. 1790 Burke ry. Kev. Pref. 4 A different plan .. 
might be more favourable to a commodious division and 
distribution of his matter. 1828 THackeray Le?é. in Daily 
News 15 Apr. (1898) 6/2, 1 have not yet drawn out a plan 
for my stories, hut certain germs thereof are budding in my 
mind. 1855 W.S. Dattas Zool, in Orr's Cire. Sc., Syst. 

Jat, Hist.1.202 Animals are constructed upon five primary 
types or plans, of which all the varied forms presented by 
these creatures are but modifications. 1875 Jowetr Plato 
(ed. 2) V. 7 The plan of the Laws is more irregular..than 
any other of the writings of Plato. ; 

3. A formulated or organized method according 
to which something is to be done; a scheme of 
action, project, design; the way in which it is 
proposed to carry out some proceeding. Also in 
weakened sense: Method, way of proceeding. 

1706 [see 1]. 1713 Appison Caéo ut. v.74 Remeinber..The 
gen’rous plan of pow’r deliver'd down From age to age, by 
your renown’d forefathers. 1749 G. JEFrrReys in J. Dun- 
combe Lett. (1773) If. 213, 1 admire the execution of his 
plan, but not the plan itself. 1803 Worpsw. Rod Ray's 
Gr. 38 The good old rule... the simple plan, That they 
should take, who have the power, And they should keep 
who can. 1837 Gen. P. Tuomprson E-xverc. (1842) 1V. 229 
Change your whole plan of campaign. .. Form yourselves 
everywhere into associations to gain knowledge which is 
power, and to communicate it through the press. 1855 [see 
rb}. 1892 Westcott Gospel of Life 279 All history is in 
one sense the fulfilment of a divine plan, ; 

b. Plan of campaign (in Irish politics): see 
CAMPAIGN 5c. 

II. (Rendering or imitating F. p/a22.) 

4. a. Perspective. Any one of a number of ideal 
planes perpendicular to the line of vision passing 
through the objects represented in a picture, accord- 
ing to the distances of which planes from the eye 
the objects are proportionately diminished. b. 
Sculpture. The plane on which the figures in a bas- 
relief are raiscd above the ground, esp. one of 
several such planes giving more or less relief to 
different figures in the design. 

&. 1678 Puitties (ed. 4), ?/an (in Perspective). 1727-41 
Cnampers Cyc/. s.v. Plan, Perspective Plan, is that con- 
ducted and exhibited by degradations, or diminutions, ac- 
cording to the rules of perspective. 1904 Satntssury //ist. 
Crit. 111. 425 To receive and express more or less detailed 
images, and add, as it were, not merely stroke after stroke, 
but plan after plan, to the picture. b. 178 Sir J. 
Reynotns Dése. x. (1876) 12 Making different plans in the 
same bas-relievos. 

+5. a. = PLANE 56.3 1a. Obs. 

1713 Phil. Trans, XXVIII. 244 It is always placed upon 
the same Plan or Level with the Spiig that bears the Berry. 

+b. The surface on which anything stands. Ods. 

1723 Cuampers tr. Le Clerc’s Treat, Archit. 1.8 A Base 
adds a Grace to a Column; and..makes it stand tbe more 
firmly on its Plan, 

IIL. 6. atirib. and Coms, 

1782 V. Knox £ss. (1819) ILI. clviii. 190 Why always 
employ a professed plan-maker? 1859 Todd's Cycl. Anat. 
V. 458/1 The regular and plan-like manner in which the 
pulsations of the heart..take place. 1905 dcadcmy 7 Oct. 
1027/2 The simple manner accepted by all plan-drawers, and 
intelligible to all plan-readers. 

Plan (plen),v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. ‘rans. To make a plan of (something existing, 
esp. a picce of ground or a building); to delineate 
upon or by means ofa plan; to plot down, lay down. 
Also, to construct (a plan or diagram). 

1748 Axnson’s Voy. Introd. 7 Employed in drawing such 
coasts, and planning such harbours, as the ship should 
touch at. 1764 in Picton L‘fool Alanic. Rec. (1886) If. 22 
Ordered that Mr. Eyes do plan the Corporation Estate, and 
colour it. 1828 Hutton Course Alath. 11. 66 Set down the 
Measures properly in a field-book.. and plan them after 
returning from the field, by laying down all the lines and 
angles. 1904 M. R. James Ghost-stortes Antiq. 184 It 
occurred to me that..very few of the English preceptories 
have ever been properly planned. ; é 

b. ‘To mark ozt/ into divisions as in a plan or dia- 
gram (said in fass. of natural structures). so7ce-2se. 

1835-6 Todd's Cycl. Anat. 1. 248/1 The bone itself is 
planned out into small circular dimples. ae: 

2. To make a plan of (something, esp. a building, 
to be constructed); hence, to devise, contrive, 
design (a building or other material thing to be 
constructed). 

1728 Pore Dunc. 1.272 Here she plann‘d th‘ Imperial seat 
of Fools. 1789 G. WHITE Selborxe (1853) 3 Plan the pavilion, 
airy, light, and true. 1823 P. Nicnotson Pract, Build. 188 
In planning a large edifice, particular attention must be 
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paid to the situation of the stairs, 1893 CourtTNey in 
Academy 13 May 413/1 The gardens were planned by the 
best landscape gardeners of the day. ; 

3. To devise, contrive, design (something to 
be done, or some action or proceeding to be carried 
out); to scheme, project, arrange beforehand. Also 


with 07. ¢., or absol. 

31737 Pore Hor. Epist. u. i. 374 We needs will write 
Epistles to the King; .. Be call’d to Court to plan some work 
divine. 1782 Miss Burney Cect/ia v. xi, Cecilia the whole 
time was planning how to take her leave. 1804 Worpsw. 
‘She was a Phantom of Delight’ iii, A perfect Woman, 
nobly planned, To warn, to coinfort, and command. 1860 
TynoaLt Glac. & xvil. 121 We had planned an ascent of 
Monte Rosa together. 1868 Freeman .Vori, Cong. II. x, 
470 Never was a campaign more ably planned. 

b. To arrange for or include in a plan. 

1899 Quitter-Coucn SAip Stars ix. 75 There’s a new 
preacher planned to the Bible Christians, down to Innis. 

Planait, obs. Sc. form of PLANET. 

Planar (plé-nis), a. Afath. [ad. L. plinar-is 
(Mart. Cap.), f. plax-2zm plane: ef. Zxear.] Be- 
longing to, situated in, or related in some way to, 
aplane. Hence Planarity (-x'riti), the quality 
of being planar. 

1850 CayLry Coll. Math. Papers 1. 505, | propose to term 
the family of developables treated of in this paper, ‘ planar 
developables’...The developable which is the envelope of 
such a system [of 2 different planes] may be termed a 
‘multiplanar developable’, and in the particular case of 2 
being equal to unity, we have a planar developable. It 
would be very desirable to have some means of ascertaining 
from the equation of a developable what the degree of its 
‘planarity ’ is. | Sek é 

|| Planaria (planéeria). Zoo/, [mod.L. generic 
name (Miller 1776), sb. use of fem. of L,. 

plaindrius adj. (prop. ‘on level ground’, but used 
as =‘ flat’).] A genus of the suborder Planarida 
of turbellarian worms, found in fresh or salt water 
or in moist earth, and having a flattened form. 

Hence Plana‘rian a., belonging or related to the 
genus Planaria; sé, a planarian worm, a flat- 
worm; Planaridan (-z'ridan), a. belonging to 
the suborder P/anarida; sb. a planaridan worm; 
Planariform (-2"riffim) a., Planarioid (-é"ri,oid) 
a., of the form of or resembling a planarian. 

1819 Pantolozia, Planari2,in Zoology, a genus of the class 
vermes. 1855 H. Spencer Priuc. Psychol. 1.111. viii. 406 The 
rudimentary eye, consisting, as iu the P/anarta, of a few 
pigment grains beneath the integument. may be considered 
as simply a part of the surface more irritable by light than 
the rest. 1857 Wricut in £dind. New Philos. Frul. V. 307 
The planarioid larva of Hydractinia, 1858 Mayne £.xfos. 
Lex., Planarius, planarian, 1876 tr. Beneden’s Anim. Para- 
sites 46 According to Agassiz, a species of Planarian lives 
as a free messmate on the lower surface of the Limulus, 
1877 Huxtey Anat, [nv. Anim. iv. 182 The body takes on 
the ordinary Planarian character. 1900 Daily Chron. 30 Oct. 
3/4 These Planarians or ‘Yurbellarians for the most part 
slay and kill as much as do their parasitic allies. 

+ Planary, @. Obs. rare. [ad. L. plindrt-us 
level, f. A/az-eem a plane.] = PLANAR. 

1668 Witkixs Real Char, 185 Compound Figures of 
Magnitude Planary, expressible by closed Lines. 1730-6 
Baitey (folio), P/axary, of or pertaining to a plane, plain, 
even, smooth. [Hence in J. and mod. Dicts.] 

Planceer, -eere, -ere, variants of PLANCIER. 

Planch (planf), 52. Forms: 4-6 plaunche, 
(s plange), 6 planche, 6- planch. [a. F. 
planche plank, slab: see PLANK.] 

1. A plank or board of wood ; d#a/.a floor. Oés. 
exc. dial. 

1390 £arl Derby's Exped. (Camden) 43 Pro factura des 
plaunches in naui. 1440 J.SuHirtey Dethe K. Fames (1818) 
15 He laid certayne plaunches and hurdelles over the diches 
of the diche. 1483 Cal Anc. Rec. Dublin (1889) 1. 364 
Suche person and persones..that occupieth tbe said Watyr- 
bailliffes planges. 1583 Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C, 1. 
117 They went ouer planches, where they were cut off from 
tbe way. 3864 Brackmore Clara Vaughan (1872) 49 A 
strange-looking individual..crossed the ‘planch ’ or floor to 
the fireplace where we sat. 1881 — C/r/stowell v, Then 
the gardener..let down his ‘ planch’, over the. . brook. 

2. A slab or flat plate of metal, stone, baked 
clay, etc.; spec. in Lnamelling, a slab of baked 
fire-clay used to support the work during the pro- 
cess of baking. 

1578 T. N. tr. Cong. W. India 233 There sawe golde in 
planches like bricke battes. 1580 Frampton Dial. Vron 4 
Stcele 146 They make it in certaine small thinne planches. 
1682 WHELER Journ. Greece 1, 18 A Portic..whose curious- 
wrought Planches of Stone are supported by Twenty-four 
Corinthian-Pillars. 1684 Bucanicrs Amer. (1699) 31 The 
meal thus prepared, they lay on planches of iron made very 
hot on which it is converted to very thin cakes. 1884 
C. G. W. Lock Workshop Receipts Ser. 11. 206/2 The first 
coats are taken separately from tin covers, and placed upon 
thin planches of clay or iron, chalked over, and gradually 
introduced beneath the muffle, where, in a very short time, 
the enamel nielts. 

3. A flat iron shoe for a mule. 

1875 in Knicur Dict. Afech, x8g0in Cent. Dict. 

4. Comb. planch-nail = PLANCHER-zad/. 

1350 in Riley Lond. em. (1868) 262, 12,000 de plaunche- 
nail. .3,000 de dornail ;..2,600 de wyndounail. 1364-1446 in 
Rogers Agric. & Prices 11. 478-9; 111. 448-51. 

+ Planch, v. Oés. Also 6 plaunche. [f. 
PLancuH sb., or a. obs. F. planche-r ‘to planke; 


to floore with plankes: to secle, or close, with 
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boords’ (Cotgr.),f planche PLank.] trans. To form 


of planks, floor or cover with planks. 

¢1516 in Willis & Clark Camébridge (1886) 11. 245 For 
planchyng wyth thyk bords the Pantrye. 1623 Cockrram, 
Cotabulate, to planch. 1723 Bortase in Edin. Rev. (Re- 
ference wanting) [A request] that the hall of the Mount 
may be planched for dancing. F 

b. ¢vansf. To clap ov (something broad and 
flat). 

1§75Gamm.Gurton 1. ii, The next remedye. .Is to plaunche 
ona piece as brode as thy cap. 

Hence + Pla‘nched /f/. a., made of or covered 

with boards; boarded. 
_ 1603 SHaks. JVeas. for Mv. i. 30 And to that Vineyard 
is a planched gate, That makes his opening with this bigger 
Key. 1614 Gorces tr. Lucan 1. 18 Yet, with his hoofes, 
doth beat and rent The planched floore. 

+ Pla‘nch-board. O¢s. [f. PLancn sé. + 
Boarb sb.] = PLANK-BOARD, 

1794 in Archacologia XXIV. 307 Materiem pro walplates 
et bemes, et plaunchborde et plegges. 1525 Lp. Berners 
Froiss. 11. clvii. {cliii] 432 The great table of Marble.. was 
made lengar with a great plaunche borde of Oke. 1551 
inv. Ch. Goods Surrey 124 For cc. of plauche bourde at 
vis. the c ffoote. ; 

Plancher (pla‘nfa1), sb. Obs. or dial. Also 
5 plaunchere, plawucher, 5-7 plauncher, 7 
planchier, plainsher, plencher, -sher, 7-8 
planchere, 8 -eer. Also with suffix-change: 5 
pla,u)nchour, -e, -schour, playnchour, -shore, 
6 planscheour, -seour; 5 planshar, -e, 7 
planchard. See also PLANcIER (PLANESHEAR), 
[a. OF. plancher, -ter (12th c. in Littré) planking, 
floor, ceiling, derivative of A/anche PLaxcu sb.] 

+1. A wooden plank, a board; also collectively, 
planking, boarding. Oés. 

c1400 Maunvev. (Roxb.) xi. 47 Ouer pis bekk lay pe tree 
pat be haly Crosse was made off, fora p'aunchoure to men 
at gang on ouer Jat bekk. 1408 Jeu. Ripon (Surtees) 111. 
137 Itemet in j roda planchoure emp. pro stauro, 8s. 1447-8 
Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 236 In xxvii de lez playnshorez 
empt. @1490 Botoner /¢in, (1778) 289 Ad metam unius 
plancher de arbore. 1552 Hutoet, Plauncher, A/anca. 1601 
Dotman La Primaud. Fr. Acad. (1618) Vil. 754 The 
Almightie laide the planchers of his higli chambers amongst 
the waters. 1627 tr. Bacon's life & Death (1651) 8 As itis in.. 
Beames and Planchers of Houses, which at first lay close 
together, but after they are dried, gave. 1720 W. Gipson 
Diet. Horses vi. (ed. 3) 91 The floor may either be made of 
Planchers of Oak, or smoothly paved. 


2. A floor (da/.) or platform (0és.) of planks 


or boards. Also fig. 

1449 Paston Lett. 1. 83 They ben scarse kne hey fro the 
plawncher. 1587 Harrison Lxugland in. it (1878) 11. 16 
Beares. .v/hose skins are by custome and priuilege reserued 
to couer those planchers wherevpon their priests doo stand 
at Masse. 1587 Gotpinc De A/ornay (1592) 93 The earth 
being as a floore or plancher to go upon. 1607 MARKHAM 
Caval. v. (1617) 3 Now for tbe Plaunchers of your Stable, 
they should bee of the best hart of Oke that can be gotten. 
1735 Phil. Trans. XLI. 543 They make a Plancher, strong 
enough, sometimes, to bear the Weight of whole Armies 
passing over the Baltic. @1825 Forsy Voc. £. Anglia, 
Plancher, a boarded floor. 

+b. An upper ‘ floor’ or story. Oés. 

1523 Lv. Berxers Froiss. 1. cccc. 695 There was nothyng 
but a poore hall. .and aboue a smale plancher, and a ladder 
of vii. steppes to mount vpcn. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 
un. 185 Their castles and villages are very homely built 
without any plancher or stories. 

+c. A wooden inner roof, or ceiling, etc. Ods. 
156s HottysusH How, Afoth. 19 Let hym..bang ouer 
them a..tent cloth tied to the roofe or plancher. 1621 
Knottes Hist. Turks 1303 ‘Vbe planchard was guilt, tbe 
wals enameled with flowers. 

+3. = PLaNcIER. Obs. 

1564-5 Asp. Parker Cov. (Parker Soc.) 23: As for either 
chimney’s or plancher to be at this time builded, for that it 
may amount to excessive charge, ye may spare that cost. 
1613-39 I. Jones in Leoni Padladio’s Archit. (1742) 11. 
43 re Projection of the Planchere. 1688 R, Hotme 
Armonry i. 101/2 Planchier is a great round out swelling, 
between other smaller mouldings. 1703 Moxon JA/ech. 
Exerc. 267 Corona, or Plancheer. 1728 R. Morris £ss. 
Anc. Archit. 54 The Ovolo. .is hid in the Cavity under the 
Planchere. 

4. Anat, ‘The inferior wall or boundary of 
a cavity’. 1882 in Ocitvie (Annandale). 

5. Comé. + plancher-nail, a flooring-nail. 

1416-67 in Rogers Agric. & Prices 111. 447-53. 1480-1 
Durham Acc. Rolls Surtees) 96 m'mloc stanebrod et wc 
playnchournale, xs. 1496 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1. 
294 For iij¢ planschour nalis. 15153 /ézd. V. 11 For thre 
hundreth planchour nalis, vj.s. //d. 12 For dur naill, plan- 
seour naill, and windo naill. 1611 Rates Outward (Jam.), 
Nailles called plensher nailes, the thousand, iii./. vi.s. vili.d. 
1680 Acc. Bh. Sir F. Foulis (1894) 42 For soo plencher naills 
at 6s. the hunder. 

+ Pla‘ncher, v. Ods. [f. PLancHER sé.) trans. 
To floor, cover, or lay with boards; to board, 
plank. Hence Planchered ///. a., boarded, 


floored; Pla‘nchering v4/. sé., flooring. 

1438 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 1. 11 [Carpenters 
are working at] plancheryng. c14q40 Promp. Parv. 404/1 
Plawncheryd, Alanculatus. 1497-8 Durham Acc. Rolls 
(Surtees) 100 In le planshoryng et nalyng ibidem. 15136 in 
Willis & Clark Camébridge (1886) 11.244 Also shall plancher 
all the chambers..wyth goode and aby! boorde of oke. 1563 
Gorpine Cesar (1565) 132b, Towres were plauncherd, and 
battlements and portcolyses of timber set up. 1639 Horn 
& Ros. Gate Lang. Unl. 1, § 551 The inner-roof is plancherd 
with board, or arched, 1691 Asp. Sancrort Lcé. in D’Oyly 
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Life (1821) 11. 16 We have a winter's work still to do.. in 
paving and planchering..and plastering ..&c. 

+ Pla-nehery. Ods. rare. [f. PLANCHER: see 
-ERY.] Planking, flooring. In quot. attrzd. 

1519 /vv, in Rye Cromer (1889) 158, 13 parclos bords and 
5 looks for windows 2s. 4d. ; all old planchery bords 2s. 

Planchet (pla‘nfet). [dim. of PLaxch: see 
-ET and ef. next.] 

1. The plain disk of metal of which a coin is 
made; a coin-blank. 

1611 Cotcr., F/anc,..a coping, planchet, or plate of mettall 
readie to be stamped on, or coyned. 1794 Prisci.ra Wake- 
FIELD Mental Jiprov, (1801) 1. 136 To cut out as many 
planchets or circular pieces of metal. 1879 H. Puitiurs 
Votes on Coins 8 In many instances the coin contained only 
a portion of the device, the rest having failed to reach the 
planchet, 

2. A small board nsed in brick-making: = 
PALLET 56.3 3 b. 

1764 Croker, etc. Dict, Artss.v. Brick-making, A planchet, 
or small board, used by the person who carries tle bricks or 
tiles froin the moulder to the drying beds. 


Planchette (plenfect, {| lanfet). [a. F. plan- 
chette smal] board, dim. of Planche PLANK.] 

1. ‘A small plank or board’ (Simmonds Dicé. 
Trade 1858). 

2. An instrument, invented about 1855, used in the 
investigation of automatism and other psychical 
phenomena, consisting of a small board, generally 
heart-shaped, supported by two castors and a 
vertical pencil, which, when one or more persons 
rest their fingers lightly on the board, is said to 
trace lines or letters, and even to write sentences, 


without conscious direction or effort. 

1860 All Year Round No. 66, 372 Like the effusions of all 
the self-deluding users of the planchette. 1879 O. W. 
Hoimrs S: hool-boy 19 The truant goose-quill travelling like 
Planchette. 1896 Daily News 5 Mar. 6/1 For nine years 
he toyed with the planchette, the turned tables, in short 
used the familiar, hanky-pauky means of communication 
with the unseen world. 

3. ‘A circumferentor’. (Simmonds Dict. Trade.) 

Planching, 72/. 5d. [f. PLanch v, + -1nc1.] 
The action of the vb. PLancH ; laying of a floor. 
b. concer. Planks collectively, planking, boarding ; 
esp. flooring. diad. 


¢1600 Norpen Spec. Brit., Cornw. (1728) 59 Her water 
pypes. .are cutt up, the Coueringe lead gone, the Planchinges 
rotten, 1602 Carew Cornwall 53 To plant their houses 
lowe .. to couer their planchings with earth. /dif. 66 b, 
Low thatched roofes, few partitions, no planchings or glasse 
windows, and scarcely any chimnies, other then a hole in the 
wall to let out the smoke. 1706 Puitturs, Planching, (in 
Carpenters Work) a laying the Floors of a Building. 1880 
Mrs. Parr Adam & Eve xxxiil. 452 1f 1 thought that ‘twas 
you was the cause of it, I’d scat out yer brains on the 
planchin. 1886 Ecwortny IV. Somerset Word-bh., Planchin, 
the board ofthe floor. Planchin-board, flooring-board, 

e. Comb. Planching-nail, ple*nshing-nail 
(erron. plenishing-nail), a flooring-nail. 

[1365 in Rogers Agric. § Prices 11. 479/1 Planching-nails.] 
1825 Jamieson, Plenshing-nail. (Hencein Simmonds, Knight.) 
1882 Ocitvir (Annandale) Plenishing-nail. (Hence in Cezz. 
Dict., Funk's Stand. Dict.) 

Planchment. U.S. dial [f. PLancu v. + 
-MENT.] Boarding; sec. ceiling. 

1891 Frul. Amer. Folk-lore No. 13 Planchment, ceiling. 
Now seldom heard. An old woman says: ‘The roof wets 
so, I’m afraid the planchment’ll fall’. 


Plancier (plensie1). Also 7 -eere, 8 -ere, 
g -eer. [ad. OF. or obs. F. planczer, collateral 
form of planchier: see PLANCUER.] The under side 
of the corona of a cornice. 

1664 Evetys tr. Freart's Archit, etc. 138 The under part of 
the Roofs of these Corona’s..are by our Artists call’d 
Planceeres. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Plancere, m 
Architecture, is the Under part of the Roof of the Corona; 
which is the Superior part of the Cornice between two 
Cymatiums, 1827 Mackenzie Hist. Newcastle 1. 308 The 
planceer is ornamented with seven-leafed paterz. 1886 
G. T. Rosinson in Art Fral. 51/1 Of timber construction, 
it [the ceiling] has a flat planceer about one-sixth of the whole 
width of the room, extending all round it; this is trabeated 
by large beams...From this projecting planceer a panelled 
tambour rises to a higber plane. 

Plane (plzin), 54.1 Also 5-6 playn, 6 plaine. 
[a. F. plane, earlier OF. Alasne (14thc.):—L. pla- 
tanus, a. Gr. rAaravos the Oriental Plane, f. rAarus 
broad, because of its broad leaves. ] i 

1. A tree of the genns Platanus, comprising lofty 
spreading trees, with broad angular palmately- 
lobed leaves, and bark which scales off in irregular 
patches ; orig. and esp. /. ortenfalis, the Oriental 
Plane, a native of Persia and the Levant, commonly 
planted as an ornamental tree in European and 
British parks, town avennes, and squares, etc.; also 
P. occidentalis, the Occidental or Virginian Plane 


or Buttonwood. 

P. orientalis was introduced into England shortly @ 1562: 
see Turner Heréal u. 95; and quot. s.v. Plane-tree. /. 
occidentalis was brought from Virginia by Tradescaut 
shortly @ 1640: see Parkinson Fheat. Bot. (1640) 1427. 

1382 Wycuir Gex. xxx. 37 Thanne Jacob takynge green 
popil serdis, and of almanders, and of planes,a parti vn- 
ryendide hem. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. Xvi. CXIX- 
(Tollem, MS.), The plane is a colde tre and a drye, and pe 
leues perof belep in hot eueles. c 1440 Proi'pZ, Pari 
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402/2 Plane, tre, platanus. 1598 SytvesteR Du Bartas, 
u. i. 1. Eden 517 Anon he walketh in a levell lane On 
eyther side beset with shady Plane. 1697 Dryoen Virg, 
Georg. \v. 216 With spreading Planes he made a cool Retreat, 
To shade good Fellows from the Summer's Heat. 1785 
Martyn Roussean’s Bot, xxviii. (1794) 442 Their leaves. .in 
the Eastern or Asiatic Plane are palmate; and in the Occi- 
dental or Virginian, lobate. 1791 Gitpin Forest Scenery I. 
48 Two noble trees of the sanre kind, both naturalized in 
England—tho from different extremes of the globe—the occi- 
dental and the oviental plane. 1863 Mary Howitr tr. F. 
Bremer's Greece 1. iit. 50 The plane seems to be tbe most 
splendid tree of Greece. ; 

2. In Scotland and the north of England applied 
to the species of maple commonly called ‘syca- 
more’ (Acer Pseudoplalanus), the leaves of which 
resemble those of //alanes. Also called False, 
Mock, or Scotch Plane (see PLANE-TREE b). 

{1778: see PLANE-TREEb.] 18..J.Witson The Plane’s 
thick head mid burning day suspends Impenetrable shade: 
bees hummning pour O’er the broad balmy leaves, and suck 
the flower. 1875 W. MeIuwraitu Guide Wigtownshire 18 
These contrast their foliage with that of the Scottish fir and 
the plane. 

*| 3. Erroneously for PLANTAIN. 

1665 J. Davies /fist. Caribby Isles 51 There grow in all 
tbese Islands .. great Reeds, spongy within,..They are 
commonly called Banana.trees, or Planes. 

4, atirth, and Comd., as plane-leaf. (See also 
PLANE-TREE.) 

1387 Trevisa Higdex (Rolls) I. 187 Arcadia .. is i-schape 
as is a plane leef (velnt platant foltusm), : 

Plane (pléin), 54.4. Also 6-7 playne, plaine, 
7-8 plain. [a. F. plane ( planne, 15th c. in Littré), 
altered, under the influence of the vb. planer to 
plane, from earlier OF. Plaine (14th c.):—late L. 
plana a plane, f. p/indre to plane. 

In OF., L. pland're gave regularly p/ane’r, while pla*nat 
gave orig. Plaine, but by levelling this became flane.  L. 
plana sb. gave OF. plaine, but under the influence of the 
vb., as name of the plaining-tool, this was changed to plane.) 

1. A tool resembling a plasterer’s trowel, used 
by plumbers, bricklayers, etc., for smoothing the 
surface of sand, or clay in a mould, etc. 

1349-59 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 550 In uno Ladil 
ferri, uno Plane, et aliis instrumentis pro officio plumbatrii, 
emptis, ijs. vd. 1404 /bfd¢. 397 In custodia Plumbarii, 
ij planys. 1553 T. Witson A Act. 83b, The Carpenter hath 
his Squyre, his Rule, and his plummet .. The Muson his 
Former, and his Plaine {1567, 1580 plane]. 1688 R. Hoime 
Armoury i. 326/1 The {Plummer’s] Plaine is a flat peece of 
Brass or Copper with an handle,..witb this Instruinent tbe 
Sand in the Frame is smoothed. 

2. A tool, used by carpenters and others, for 
levelling down and sinoothing the surface of wood- 
work by paring shavings from it. 

It consists of a frame or stock of wood or metal, with a 
smooth base or sole (flat, convex, or concave, according to 
the nature of the work) which slides over the surface of the 
wood, and a steel blade (flane-fron or dit) set in it at an 
angle or fitch (varying according to the hardness of the 
wood to be operated on) so that its edge projects slightly 
through a slit or south in the sole; made in very various 
rg and sizes, and usually provided with a handle fixed 
to the topof thestock, Alsoasimilar tool for smoothing the 
surface of soft metal. 

cx1440 Promp. Parv. 402/2 Plane, instrument (//., P. to 
makyn pleyn', /eviga. 1530 PatsGr. 255/2 Plane an instru- 
ment for joyners, plane, rabot. 1576 Richmond Wills 
(Surtees) 261 Towe playnes, ij chesells, one handsawe, ij 
percer bitts, ij gourges, ij fyles. 1674 Owen Joly Spirit 
(1693) 232 Yo hew a Block with Axes, and smooth it with 
Planes. 1698 PAs. Trans. XX. 274 With an Instrument 
like our Plain, {they] Shave it as fine as they Please. 1796 
Morse Amer. Gerg. 1. 757 Their chissels, plains and 
wimbles. 1872 Yeats Techn. Lftst, Comm. 247 An assort- 
ment of more than 200 varieties of planes was displayed at 
the Great Exhibition. 
b. With qualifying words, denoting various 
kinds used for different purposes; 

as Bencu-dlane, Compass £., Doverait-p., Fork-staf-p., 
Ice-f., JACK-PLANE, JOINTER-/., match-p, (Matcua.), Moui.p- 
tne-Z., OcEE f., Ovoto Z., Panrt-Z., Proucu-/., REBATE-/., 
SCALE-BOARO J., STRIKE-BLOCK /., 100111-f., TRYING-f,, Etc. ! 
see these words. Also, concave-plane; see quot. 1874; 
hollow-plane, a plane with a convex sole, used for planing 
concave or hollow woodwork ; long plane (see quot. 1875) ; 
round or rounding-plane, a round-scled plane used in 
making rounded work, as beading, stair-rails, etc.; smooth- 
ing-plane: see quot. 1823. 

1703 Noxon Mech, Exerc. 73 Planes in use amongst 
yoyners, called Molding-planes; as..the Hollow. 1823 

. Nicnotson Pract. Butld. 245 The Long Plane is the 
third plane made use of in facing a piece of stuff. /é/d., 
The Smoothing Plane..is the last plane which is made use 
of in giving the utinost degree of smoothness to the surface. 
1874 Knicur Dict. Alech. 604 Concave Plane, a compass: 
plane for smoothing curved surfaces. 1875 /bid. 1113 
Hollow-plane, a molding-plane with a convex sole. A 
round-sole plane. bid. 1217 Fotner’s-plane, a bench-plane 
for facing and matching boards. /éid. 1350 Long-plane, 
a joiner’s plane used when a piece of stuff is to Le planed up 
very straight. Itis 2 feet 3inches long. 1892 Das/y News 
26 an. 3/2 They are taught skilfully to use the jack-plane, 
the trying-plane, the sinoothing plane, hand saw, tenon 
saw, and bow saw. 

3. adirib. and Comb., as plane-maker; + plane- 
ax = CHIP-AX (0ds.); plane-bit = plane-tron; 
plane-guide, ‘an adjustable attachment to a 
plane-stock, used in bevelling the edges of boards’ 
(Ogilvie); plane-iron, the cutting-iron of a plane ; 
plane-stock, the stock or body of a plane (see 2). 

z611 Corer., Aisceau, a Chip-axe, or one-handed “plane. 
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axe, wherewitb Carpenters bew their timber smootb. 1875 

Knicut Dict. Mech., *Plane-bit, the cutter of a plane; 
generally termed the p/ane-tron. 1583 Kates of Customs 
D vijb, *Plane Irons for Carpenters the dozen xiid. 1831 
J. Hottann Manuf, Aletal I. 321 In the manufacture of 
tbe ligbter sorts of edge-tools, and especially in plane-irons. 
1800 New Aun. Dircct. Lond. 108 Hizgs, James, *Plane- 
maker, 8 Little College-street, Westminster. 1815 J. SMITH 
Panorama Sc. & Art 1. 31 Experienced plane-makers.. 
use files to smootb their wood-work. 1611-12 Azxaresd. 
Wrlls (Surtees) II. 34 Three playnes and ij *playne stockes. 
1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 218, 1..make a Plain-Stock 
with my intended Molding on the Sole of it. 1875 Sir T. 
Trueston Fret Cutting 83 Lay the edge of the plane-stock 
occasionally across the board in various parts. 

Plane (ple'n), 54.3 fad. L. plan-um a flat 
surface, sb. use of neut. sing. of p/anes adj., flat, 
introduced in 17th c. to express the geometrical 
and allied uses, which had been from the 16thc. 
(and were often down to the 18th) expressed by 
the historical form PLatn. In F. plan had been 
similarly introduced ¢1550, Cf. PLANE a.] 

1. a. Aplane superficies; in Geovz., a surface such 
that every straight line joining any two points in it 
lies wholly in it, or such that the intersection of two 
such surfaces is always a straight line ; the simplest 
kind of geometrical surface, corresponding among 
surfaces to the straight line among lines. Hence, 
in general usc, An imaginary superficies of this 
kind in which points or lines in material bodies 
lie; esp. a horizontal plane of such a kind, a level, 
as in ‘ clouds at various planes of elevation’. 

Often (esp. in scientific use) with of denoting the plane in 
which a particular figure, etc. is situated, or in or on which 
some process takes place; e. g. the plane of a circle, ellipse, 
etc., of the ecliptic, the equator, the horizon, a planet's 
orbit; a plane of denudation, of freezing, eta; plane of 
projection, a plane upon which points, lines, or figures are 
projected. (See also below.) Also with defining adjs., as 
cyclic plane, diagonal p., diametral p., osculating p., polar 
b., tangent p., vertical p., etc.: see these words. 

{1570: see Piain sd.! ga.) 1646 Sir ‘Tl. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
1536 Lhis doth happeu when the axis of the visive cones, 
diffused from the object, fall not upon the same plane. 1656 
tr. Hobbes’ Elem. Philos. (1839) 179 A plane or a plane 
superficies, is that which is described by a strait line so 
moved, tlat all the several points thereof describe several 
strait lines. 1665 G. Havers 7, della Valle's Trav. £. 
Ind, 183 The pavement of the porch was also something 
rais'd above the plane of the Court. 1715 tr. Gregooy's 
Astron. |. gz Vhe Intersection of the Plane of any Planct, 
with the Plane of the Earth's Orbit, is the Line of the Nodes 
of that Planet. 1765 A. Dickson /reat. Agric. u. v. (ed. 2) 
171 The plane of the beam must be so far raised above the 
plane of the head, that, when the plough is going at its 
proper depth, the beam may nvt be incommoded by any 
thing on the surface. 1796 H. Hunter tr. S¢.-Pierre’s Stud. 
Nat. (1799) I. 276 The mists, dispersed through the air, 
repeated on different planes the lustre of his rays in rainbows 
of purple, and parhelions of dazzling radiance. 1815 J. 
Saitu Panorama Sc. & Art 1. 563 These satellites move in 
a plane nearly perpendicular to the plane of the planet's 
orbit, and contrary to the order of the signs. 1853 Sik H. 
Douctas Milrt. Bridges (ed. 3) 273 A cable should be 
stretched across the river, on each side of the bridge, in the 
plane of its floor. 1860 ‘Tynpait Glacters it. § 11, I re- 
quested Mr, Hirst to fix two stakes in the same vertical 
plane, &c. 1867 Denison Astron. without Math. 38 The 
equinoctial points, where the planes of the equator and 
ecliptic cross each other are of great importance in astronomy. 
1875 Besnetr & Dyer Sacks’ Bot. 88 The guard-cells may, 
when mature, lie in one plane witb those of tbe epidermis. 


b. A material surface (approximately) of this 
nature; a flat or Icvel surface of a material body. 
(In quot. 1796 = flatness of surface.) Jnclined 
plane: see INcLINED fpl.a.1. True plane: see 


quot. 1875. 

{1571: see Prain sb. 4b.] 1715 Cureyvne Philos. Princ. 
Relig. 1.8 Did not..the Ruggedness of the Plane, on which 
they move, stop their Motion. 1796 C. Marsuatt Garden, 
xi. (1813) 132 Too much plane 1s to be guarded against. 
1823 F. Crissoco Ascent Jt. Blanc 11 A precipitous 
declivity, which shelved down,..in one plane of smooth 
rock, to the depth of 1000 feet. 1837 WHewent //ist. 
duduct, Sc. (1857) I. 186 The peepee of the inclined 
plane. 1875 Knicur Dict. Mech. 1725/1 A ‘true plane’ 
is a gage or test of flatness. The ‘true’ planes exhibited 
by Whitworth at the Paris Exposition were polished 
metallic surfaces of roo inches area.., The error is said not 
to have exceeded the millionth of an inch. 1885-94 R. 
Bripvces Eros & Psyche Jan. iv, Poising the crystal bow! 
wih fearful heed, Her eyes at watch upon the steadied 
plane. 

e. Dialling. The plane surface (vertical, hori- 
zontal, or inclined) on which a dial is drawn; the 
surface of a dial. upon which the shadow falls. 

1674 Moxon Yutor Astron, & Geog. (ed. 3) v. 137 Of the 
several Kinds of Dyal Plains... A Plane in Dyalling is that 
flat whereon a Dyal is described. 1703 — Mech. E-xcre. 
311 The South Erect Plane, declining more or less towards 
the East or West. 1727-52 Cuamsers Cycl. s.v. Dialling. 

da. Perspective. 


Directing plane: see Directine’ ppl.a. Geometrical 
plane,a plane parallel to the horizon below the line of sight, 


on which the object is supposed to be situated. Hort. 
zontal plane, a plane parallel to the horizon and passing 
through the eye of the spectator. Objective, original, or 
primitive plane, any plane situated in the object itself. 
Perspective plane, a transparent plane, usually perpendicu- 
lar to the horizon, supposed to be interposed between the 
object and the eye, and intersected by straight lines passing 
from one to the other, which determine the points of the 

drawing; also called plane of delineation or plane of the | 

e 


PLANE. 


picture (whicb terms may also be applied to the actual 
surface on which tbe drawing is made), Vertical plane, 
a plane perpendicular tn the horizon, passing through the 
eye of the spectator, and intersecting the perspective plane 
at right angles. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. I, Plane Geometrical,. . Hori- 
zontal... Vertical. 1815 J. SmitH Panorama Sc. § Art IL. 
708 The situation of the eye .. must be laid down upon the 
cape on which the perspective drawing of an object is to 

e made, unless we propose to look at the object itself as 
through a transparent plane. 1823 P. Nicnotson Fract. 
Build, 540 A primitive plane is that which contains a point, 
a line, or a plane surface, of a given object. 1871 Dickser 
Perspective 24 Properly speaking the transparent plane 
should be understood to mean that vertical plane whicb is 
always assumed to be interposed between the spectator and 
the object to be represented...On the other hand, by the 
plane of tbe picture, which is frequently termed the plane of 
delineation, is meant the surface on which the perspective 
drawing is made. 1878 Asney Photogr. (1881) 244 One of 
the essential suppositions of perspective is, that the picture 
plane should be vertical and tbe line of sight borizontal, 

e. Optics. 

Focal plane: see Focat 3. Planc of the horopter: see 
quot.1704. Planc of incidence: see Incioence 4. Plane 
of polarization, in polarized light, the plane which passes 
through the incident 1ay and the (reflected or refracted) 
polarized ray, and ts perpendicular to the plane of vibration 
of the ether in the polarized ray. Plane of reflection, of 
refraction, the plane passing through the reflected or re- 
fracted ray and the normal to the surface (which always 
coincides with the plane of incidence). 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Plane of the Horopter,.. 
is that which passeth thro’ the Horopter, and is perpendicu- 
lar to the Plane of the two Optical Axes. /d/d., Plane of 
Reflection,..of Refraction. 183: Brewsrer Optics i. 5 The 

lane in which these two lines lie, is called the plane of 
nicidence, or the plane of reflexion. /8/d. xviii. 159 A beam 
of common light .. consists of two beams of polarised light 
whose planes of polarisation or whose diameters of similar 
properties are at right angles to one another. 1865 Watts 
Dict. Chem. 111. 653 Tbe plane in which a polarised ray is 
most easily reflected is called the plane of polarisation ; it 
coincides with the plane of reflection (or of incidence). 

f. Cryst. and Win, Kach of the natural taces of 
a crystal; also, an imaginary plane surface related 
to these in some way. 

Plane of cleavage (or cleavage-plane), composition p., 
diametral p., lateral p., terminal p., twinning f.: see these 
words. 

1800 tr. Lagvange's Chem. 1. 225 This salt has the form of 
a prism of six planes, terminated by pyramids with six faces. 
1805-17 R. Jameson Char, Alin. (ed. 3) 164 These planes 
would pass at the saine time through the equilateral tri- 
angles. 1823 H. J. Brooxy /utrod. Crystallogr. 3 The 
planes of a crystal are said to be similar when their corre- 
sponding edges are proportional, and their corresponding 
angles equal. 1830 Kater & Larpner J/ech. ii. 15 There 
are certain planes called planes of cleavage, in the directions 
of which natural crystals are easily divided. 1883 Aucycé. 
Brit. XVI. 347/1 The external planes of a crystal are called 
its ‘natural planes’; the flat surfaces obtained by splitting 
a crystal are called its ‘cleavage planes’. 

g@. Anal. Any one of certain imaginary plane 
stirfaces used as standards of reference for the 
positions of bodily organs, or (in Crantomelry) 
of parts of the skull. 

e.g. alueolo-condylian plane, horizontal p. of Camper, 
plane of mastication, median p., nuchal p., occipital p., 
palatine p. of Barclay, sagittal p., temporal p., etc.: see 
these words, and quot. 1895. 

1830 R. Knox Leclard’s Anat. 30 Their organs of sensa- 
tion and motion are disposed in pairs on the two sides of an 
axis, or a median plane. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Plane occi- 
pital, Craniom., term for that part of the external surface 
of the sguama occtpitis which lies above the superior curved 
line. J/bid., Pllane|s of body, certain imaginary plane 
surfaces used in Anatomy as standards of reference in 
describing the portions {? positions} and relations of organs. 
‘There are five such planes drawn as tangents to the surfaces 
of the body, namely, an anterior, a posterior, an inferior, 
and two lateral planes...2. of mastication, Craniom., that 
plane which forms a tangent with the masticatory surface 
of the upper teeth. (Barclay.)../2., palatine, of Barclay 
(Crantom.), that plane which forms a tangent with the pala- 
tine arch, drawn along the middle line. 

h. Forti}. 

Plane of comparison, a horizontal plane passing through 
the highest or lowest part of a fortification or its site. Te 
of défilade, a plane passing through the interior ciest or the 
highest point of a work, and parallel to the plane of site. 
P. of site, or regulating p., a plane coinciding approxi- 
mately with that of the ground occupied by a work. 

1834-47 J.S. Macautay fteld Fortif. (1851) 283 A hori- 
zontal plane supposed to pass below, or ten yards above all 
the ground contained in the plan, and which is called the 

lane of comparison. /d/d. 289 The plane of site, or regu- 
ating plane. /dic. 295 Suppose those five points are re- 
quired to be placed in the same plane of defilade, or the five 
corresponding points of the sub-crests in the same plane of 
site, tangent to the exterior surface, 


= Puan 56.1. Obs. [Cf. F. plaw = plane 


and plan.] 

1639 in Hearne Collect. (O. H.S.) II. 129 He drew the 
Planes of them. 168z WHELER Yow n. Greece 1. 33 Signior 
Manmero. .hath given a Plane of the old City. 1693 Paris 
Rel. Batt. Landen 24 The Plane of the Battel. 1706 
Puiturs, Plane or Plan, (in Fortification) a Draught repre- 
senting a Work as it would appear on the plain Field, were 
it cut off level with the Ground...See /chnoyraphy. 

3. Mining. Any main road in a mine, inclined 
or level, along which coal, etc. is conveyed in cars 


or trucks. : 

3877 Burroucus Taxation 137 Machinery for raising cars 
up the planes. 1831 Raymonp J/ining Gloss., Plane, an 
incline, with tracks, upon which materials are raised in cars 
by means of a stationary engine, or are lowered by gravity. 


PLANE. 


1890 Daily News 14 Nov. 3/4 The importance of travelling 
roads distinct from engine planes was fully recognised, and 
it was agreed that in all collieries where there are engine 
planes, travelling roads should be made for the safety of the 
men, 

4. fig. (from a horizontal plane in sense 1) in 
reference to immaterial things, as thought, know- 
ledge, moral qualities, social rank, etc.: Higher 
or lower level, grade, degree. (In quot. 1850, a 
metaphor from an inclined plane. ) 

18g0 Grote Greece u. |vi, VII. 160 Thucydidés, just 
before he gets upon the plane of this descending progress, 
makes a halt. 1873 M. Arnotp Lit. & Dogmta (1876) 154 
‘They are on altogether another plane from Jesus. 1875 
H.C. Woop 7herap. (1879) 649 Evidently the organism was 
constructed to run upon a certain plane of heat. 1885 
Cropp Alyths & Dr. 1.11. 18 The superstitious man is on the 
same plane as the savage. 


+ Plane, sd.4 Obs. rare—', [f. PLanev.2] An 
act of ‘planing’, i.e. soaring with the wings 
extended and motionless. 


1622 Drayton Poly-ol6. xx. 16 Which when the Falkoner 
sees, that scarce one plane they make. 

Plane (pléin), a. [ad. L. pldz-zs flat, level ; 
or, more properly, a refashioning (late in 17th c.) 
of PLAIN @., in certain senses, after the original L. 
word, so as to differentiate these senses from those 
now expressed by f/azz. Cf. the learned F. adj. 
plan, plane (16th c.), similarly substituted in learned 
or technical use for the popular Alazz, plazne.] 

1. Geom. Of a surface: Perfectly flat or level, so 
that every straight line joining any two points in 
it lies wholly in it (see PLANE sé.3 1a). Hence 
applied to an angle, figure, or curve which lies 
wholly in such a surface. 

[1570-1727 see PLain a.}1.] 1704 J. Harris Ler. Techn. 
I, Plane Surface, is that which lies even between its bound. 
ing Lines; and as a Right Line is the shortest Extension 
from one Point toanother, soa Plane Surface is the shortest 
Extension from one Line to another, 1828 J. H. Moore 
Pract. Navig, (ed. 20) 7 To make Plane Angles; and first 
a Right Angle, containing 90 Degrees. 1852 SALMON (7f/é) 
Treatise on the Higher Plane Curves. 1859 Cayzey Codd. 
Math, Papers 1V.207 The tangent isa line passing through 
two consecutive points of a plane curve. 1868 LockvEeR 
Elem. Astron. vii. 241 If all three sides are on the same 
plane, the triangle is called a plane triangle. 

b. ¢razsf. Relating to or involving plane sur- 
faces or magnitudes (and no higher or more com- 
plex ones). 

Plane function = PLanimetric function. tPlane num- 
ber (obs.): a number formed by the multiplication of two 
(priine) factors, and therefore capable of being represented 
by a plane (rectangular) figure whose sides represent the 
factors: cf. LinEarR 3, quot. 1706, and the analogous uses of 
square and cube. Plane problem: see quot. 1704. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Plane Number, is that 
whicb inay be produced by the Multiplication of two Num- 
bers one into another. /did., Plane Problem, in Mathe- 
maticks, is such an one as cannot he solved Geometrically, 
but by the Intersection either of a Right Line and a Circle; 
or of the Circumferences of two Circles. 1706 W. Jones 
Syn. Paluar. Matheseos 279 The various Uses of Plane 
Trigonometry. 1747 Simpson (¢/f/e) Elements of Plane 
Geometry. 1807 Hutton Course Afath. 11. x Plane Trigo- 
nometry treats of the relations and calculations of tbe sides 
and angles of plane triangles. 1854 MoseLtey Astron. 
xxxvii. (ed. 4) 126 It is the object of .. Plane Astronomy.. 
from the apparent motions of the heavenly bodies to educe 
their true motions. 

2. Of a material surface (also, of a body, having 
sucha surface): Flat, level ; not convex or concave. 

1666 J. Smitu Old Age gt As age enfeebleth tbe eye, the 
form and figure of it becomes more plane and depressed than 
it was before. 1760 J. Lee Jatrod. Bot. 1. xiii. (1765) 31 Plane, 
flat. 1796 Kirwan Elem. Alin. (ed. 2) 11. 525 Whitehaven 
Coal.. Fracture plane foliated. 1815 J. Smatn Panorama Se. 
& Art 1. 274 Ona surface perfectiy plane, hard, and smooth, 
a ball also perfectly hard and smooth, as well as globular, 
would be carried perbaps five bundred yards, by the same 
force that would scarcely carry it twenty yards upon tbe 
rough pavement. 1829 Wat. Philos. 1. iii. 7 (Usef. Knowl. 
Soc.) A plane glass .. has two plane surfaces parallel to one 
another, 1831 Brewster Wat. Magic v. (1833) 117 The 
representation of objects in perspective upon a plane surface. 
1866 7reas. Bot., Plane, flat or perfectly level ; as in many 
leaves. 1869 Puittirs Vesuv. x. 272 A crystal of 24 plane 
sides trapezoidal in form. 1899 Ad/dutt's Syst. Afed. VIII. 
798 Plane spots or patches of various sizes and shapes. 


3. Combinations and special collocations: plane 
ashlar (see quot.) ; plane chart (+ f/aiz chart), 
a chart on which the meridians and parallels of 
latitude are represented by equidistant straight 
lines (cf. PLANE-SAILING) ; plane-plane a., having 
the two opposite surfaccs parallel and both plane, 
as a glass (opp. to flazo-convex, plano-concave, 
concavo-convex, etc.); plane-polarizeda., of light, 
polarizedso that all the ethereal vibrations take place 
in one plane; so plane polarization; plane scale 
(+ plain scale), a scale or ruler marked with lines de- 
noting chords, rhumbs, sines, tangents, sccants, etc., 
formerly uscd in mathematical operations, esp. in 
navigation, Also in compound adjs. denoting 
a combination of a plane form with another, as 
plane-convex (= PLANO-CONVEX); Or an approxima- 
tion to the plane form, as /lavze-umbilicale ( = flatly 
umbilicate), Seealso PLANE-SAILING, PLANE-TABLE. 

1823 P, Nichorson Pract. Build. 329 If the work be so 
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smoothed as to take out the marks of the tools by which the 
stones were first cut, it is called *plane-asblar. 1625 N. 
CARPENTER Geog. Ded. 1, vii. (1635) 167 The Geographicall 
Mappe is twofold: either the *Plaine Chart or the Plani- 
spheare. 1669 Sturmy Afariner’s Mag. 1. 46 ‘The making 
the plain Sea-Chard, and the true Sea-Chard. 1696 PHituips 
(ed. 5), Plane Chart,a Plat or Chart that Seamen sail by, 
whose Degrees of Longitude and Latitude are made of the 
same Length. 1867 Smyti Sailor's Word-bh., Plane-chart, 
one constructed on the supposition of the earth’s being an 
extended plane, and therefore but little in request. 1668 
Phil. Trans. 111. 631 The Telescope ..with four Glasses, 
whereof the three Ocular ones, * Plane-convexe,.. and the 
fourth a Sphericall Object-glass. 1865 Watts Dict. Chem. 
III. 659 If the two systems {of light-waves] are polarised in 
planes making an oblique angle with one another, a differ- 


A sp 
ence of phase equal to o or LO produces rectilinear or 


“plane polarisation, while every other difference produces 
elliptical polarisation, a@ 1853 Prrrira Pol. Light (1854) 116 
*Plane-polarized light reflected from metals becomes ellip- 
tically polarized. 1881 Maxwett “lectr. & Magn. II. 401 
The disturbance will correspond to a plane-polarized ray of 
light. 1659 J. Cottins (¢2f/e) Navigation by the Mariners 
*Plain Scale new plain’d. 1701 Moxon Afath. lusty. 15 
Plain Scale, made of box, a foot long, with a double 
Diagonal Scale, Sines, Tangents, Secants, Chords, Rhombs, 
Leagues, Longitudes and Equal parts: used by Seaien 
to solve their questions in Plain Sailing and to save their 
Gunter. 1828 Hutton Course Math. 11. 58 Of plane scales, 
there should be several] sizes, as a chain in 1 inch,.. a chain 
indaninch,&c. 1887 W. Puivurs Brit. Disconrycetes 126 
Hymenoscypha tuba... Cup campanulate, disc *plane- 
umbilicate, 

Plane (plén), v1 Forms: a. 4- plane, (4 
plaan). £8. 4-7 playn(e, 4-5 pleyne, 6-7 plaine, 
6-8 plain, fa. F. Al/ane-r (12th c. in Littré), 
= Pr. planar, \t. pianare:—L. plandre to make 
flat, level, smooth, f. A/avz-7s PLANE, PLAIN; from 
14th to 18th c. also spelt pAlayne, plaine, plain, 
in agreement with PLaryn a.!, but now employed 
only in uses which are associated with the action of 
a carpenter's A/ave, and sospelt. See PLANE 56.1] 

I. In general sense. 

1. ¢vans. To make (a surface) plain, even, or 
smooth ; to levcl, to smooth; + also, to spread out 
evenly or smoothly (ods.). Also fig. (Now chiefly 
in the archaic phr. fo plane the way, or asa fig. 
use of sense 3.) 

a. ¢ 1320 Cast. Love 678 He stont on hei3 Roche and sound, 
And is 1-planed in-to be ground. 13.. £. £. Adlit. P. B. 310 
A cofer closed of tres, clanlych planed. 1382 Wyctir Deut. 
x. 1 Plaan to thee two stonen tables, as the rather weren. 
¢1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 336 Take berof as miche as pou 
wolt, & plane it vpon iohee or vpon lynnen cloop, & leie 
vpon be place. 1513 Dovuctas 42nei's xu. xii. 188 Bot tho 
the stok of this tre doun was rent..To that entent to plane 
the batale place. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. \xix. 280 
Pioners, whom he had sent before to plane the passages and 
ways. 1711 P. H. View two last Parits.239 This plan'd 
the Way to lay Addresses, 1768-74 Tucker Lé. Wat. (1834) 
II. 346 Let us..exert our abilities..to plane the way for his 
passage. 1847 Tennyson /rtuc,1v. 296 What student came 
but that you planed her patb To Lady Psyche, younger, not 
so wise, A foreigner ? 

B. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. \xxv. (Tollem. 
MS.), Stones bep.. hewe, playnid, and squared. 1412-20 
Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. vi. (1555), And floures .. Upon their 
stalkes gan playn theyr leues wide. c142z0 Padlad. on Husb, 
u. ot Pare al the dichis euen, playn tbe brinke. 1512 
Helyas in Thoms Prose Rom. (1828) II]. 82 He playned 
lovingli theyr fethers. 1579 Lyty Zup/ues (Arb.) 134 It is 
..discreete demeanour that playneth the path to felicitie. 
1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 436 He had..Pyoners..to 
plain ways. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres v. i. 128 The.. 
field without the Citie ought to be razed or plained a 
thousand pases round about. 160: Hortanp Pliny II. 596 
‘The pauement thus laid is to be plained and polished dili- 
gently witb some hard stone. 1642 H. More Song of Soul 
1. 1. xx, Sucb as their Phyllis would, when as she plains 
Their Sunday-cloths. 1703 MauNDRELL Journ. Ferns. (1732) 
36 An Inscription engraven on a Table plain‘d in the side 
of the natural Rock. 1768-74 Tucker Lé. Wad. (1834) II. 
230 Honest Inquiry and sober Freedom are the pioneers to 
plain the way before thee. 1824 J. Jounson 7yfogr. II. 
5z1 Tbe pressman..next examines his form, to see that it is 
properly locked up and plained down. : 

tb. fg. To smooth over, excuse, explain away. 

13-. Cursor M. 26583 (Cott.) Noght wit wordes fayr and 
slight Agh pou for to plane pi plight. ¢1q1z Hoccteve De 
Reg. Princ. 4373 But if releef a-way my sorowe plane. 1494 
Fasyan Chron. vi. ccxii. 228 They planed or excused the 
sbarpenesse of theyr mysse lyuynge. a 

+e. To clear away (writing) by smoothing the 
surface of the tables. Ods. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Somfpn. T. 50 He planed awey the names 
euerichon hat he biforn had writen in his tables. 

td. To level w#h the ground, to raze fo the 
earth. Ods. 

1562 J. Suutre tr. Candini’s Turk. Wars 4 Leaving 
them [cities] desert and plained to the grounde. 1600 
FairFax Tasso 1. \xxxix, ‘The Suburbs first flat with the 
Earth he plained. c161z Cuarman /éiad xu. 42 All with 
the earth were plain’d. 

+2. fig. To make plain or intelligible; to show 
or state plainly ; to explain, display, show. Ods. 

a, ¢1450 Hottanp Howat 850 The pure Howlatis appele 
completly was planyt. 1867 Gude § Godlie B. (S.T.S.) 87 
Quha trewlie traistis in thy Godlie name, Sall never die 
Eternallie, I plane. 1573 Satir. Poems Refornt. x. 349 To | 
syle the suith, and sunze, I will plane 3ow. | 

B. ¢1374 Cuaucer 7>aylus v. 1230 But al for nought he | 
nolde his cause pleyne. 1563 Messoning Crosraguell & 
& nox 26b, In this manner of speaking, I will plaine my 


| 


PLANER. 


industrie. 1581 Safir. Poems Reform, x\iii. 166, I dar not 

pen the speciallis, 1 do plaine 30w. ¢1590 GREENE /”, 

Bacouii. 18 By AZromancy, todiscouer doubts, To plaine out 

questions, as Apullo did. 1659 [see Alane scale, PLANE a. 3). 
II. ‘Yo smooth with a plane (the tool). 

3. ¢rans. To dress with a plane or planing- 
machine ; to smooth down the surface of (wood, 
metal, etc.) with or as with a plane. Also fig. 

a, 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvi. clxii{i}. (Bodl. MS.), 
Bordes and tables .. beb araied and hewe and planed. 1452 
in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 1. 282 The selyng boord 
.-Shalbe..clene planed, and the sparres shalbe planed also. 
1496 Naval Ace. Hen. V/T (18,6) 167 For planyng of the 
same orys xij, 1530 Patsor. 6590/2, I plane, as a joyner or 
carpenter dothe his tymber or bordes with a plane or rabatte. 
1622 Peacuam Compl. Gent. xiii. (1634) 130 First, for your 
table. .plane it very even, and with Size..whiteit over. 1703 
Moxon Aech. Exerc. 68 You must turn your Stuff to Plane 
it the contrary way. 1837 Gorinc & Pritcuarp Aicrogr. 
23 Get three pieces of brass planed perfectly flat. 1838-9 
Fr, A. Kemece Kesid. in Georgia (1863) 26 White pine wood 
planed as smooth as marble. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech. 
1729/2 The earliest machine for planing metal was invented 
by Veeok Moxon...The machine was employed for planing 
brass mouldings. 1878 Huxtey PAysiogr. 183 Eating away 
the margin of the coast and planing it down, to a depth of 
perhaps 1co fathoms. 

B 1535 CoverpaLe /sa. xliv. 13 The carpenter. .playneth 
it, he ruleth it, and squareth it. 1570 Levins Manif. 200/25 
To Playne a bourd, folive. 1667 Primatt City & C. Build. 
61 For plaining the boards, and shooting them for a Square, 
two shillings. 1703 Moxon Afech. Exerc. 64 To lay Boards 
. against, whilst they are Trying or Plaining. 1726 Leon 
Alberti's Archit. 1, 27/2 Wood tbat is easily plain’d, 

b. To plane away, off: to remove by or as by 
planing. 

1726 Leon: A herti’s Archit. 1.10/2 The Summit ofa Hill.. 
made level by plaining away the Top. 1873 J. Ricuarps 
Wood-working factortes 57 In our American shops from 
two to four times as much wood is planed off as in Europe. 
1goz Luszocx Scenery Eng. (ed. 3) 115 The projections of 
rock being planed off and the hollows filled up by the waves. 

4. intr. To use or work with a plane. 

1703 Moxon Alech. Exerc. 68 You must begin at the hinder 
end of the Stuff..and Plane forward. 1858 Ramsay Remin. 
iv. (1870) 80 He., taught us to saw, and to plane. 1866 
G. Macponaco Ann. Q. Neighs. iv. (1878) 51 But the man 
was again silent, planing away at half the lid, 

Hence Planed //7/. a. 

1382 Wyc.ir Gev. vi. 14 Make to thee an ark of planed 
trees. 1571 Dicces Pantom. 1. xxii. Gijb, A cleane 
foure square planed boarde. 1627-77 FectHam Resolves 1. 
Ixii. 96, I care not for the planed Stoic, there is a Sect 
between him and the Epicure. 1887 Moroney Forestry W. 
Afr. 27 Planed timber and flooring. 

Plane (len), v.2 vave. [a. F. plane-r (16th e., 
Rab.), f. A/az plane, because a bird when soaring 
extends its wings in a plane.] ¢/r. Of a bird: 
To soar on outspread motionless wings. 

1611 Cotcr., Planer,..to plane, as a bird that flies, or 
houers, witbout mouing her wings. 1775 Twiss 7vav. Port. 
& Sf. 65, 1 observed many eagles planing over head. 1862 
W. Story Roba di RK. ix. (1864) 177 Sometimes..far up in 
the blue height, an eagle planing over it on wide-spread 
motionless wings. 

Planeness (pléinnés). rave. [f. PLANE a. + 
-NESS.] The quality or condition of being plane; 
flatness, levelness. 

1656 tr. Hobdes’ Elem. Philos. (1839) 202 Every strait line 
is like every other strait line, and every plane like every 
other plane, when nothing but planeness is considered. 

Planer (plé'naz). Also 6-8 plainer. ff. 
PLANE v1 +-ER1,] 

1. One who makes level or levels down. 

1560 WHITEHORNE Arte Warre 68», It is conueniente to 
haue plainers and labourers afore, who may make thee the 
waie plaine. 1883 in Chicago Advance 20 Sept., We may 
now regard our familiar earthworm as ..a ‘planer of tbe 
mountain-side, a maker of fertile, alluvial corn lands’. 

2. One who planes ; a worker with a plane. 

1598 Frorio, Dolatore, a planer of boords. 1648-60 
Hexuam Dutch Dict, Een schaver,a Shaver, a Planer, or 
a Smoother. 1818 Topp, P/anexv, one who smooths with a 
plane. 1865 1. 1. F. Turner Slate Quarries 16 To calculate 
the wages due to the sawyers, planers, and Taspers, E 

+3. An instrument for smoothing something, 
e.g, the surface of salt for the table, etc. Ods. 

To this may belong quot. 1413, in which tbe word denotes 
a utensil belonging to a brewer. 

1413 £. EZ. Wills (1882) 22 Y be-quethe to. Ion, I graners, 
an a flot,an a planer. 1513 Bk. Keruynge in Babees Bk. 
(1868) 266 Than loke your salte be whyte and drye, tbe 
planer made of Iuory, two inches brode & thre inches longe. 

4. A tool or instrument for planing wood; for- 
merly, a plane (?sometimes, a chip-ax or adz); 


now, a planing-machine, 

1596 Tuomas Las. Dict,, Dolabra,a carpenters axe, or.. 
a great plainer. 1601 Hottanp Pizzy 1. 493 A man shall 
see the fine shavings thereof runalwaies round and winding, 
..as the Ioyner runneth ouer the painels and quarters with 
his plainer. 1615 CuarmMan Odyss, v. 314 A great axe, first 
she gave that two ways cut;..A plainerthen. a@ 3691 Bovte 
Hist. Air ii. (1692) 5 Shavings of Wood (that Carpenters 
and Joiners are wont to take off with their Plainers). 1864 
[see 6]. 1883 INGERSOLL in Harper's Mag. Jan. 208/2 To 
them are attached planers, shingle machines .. and so on. 
1900 Engineering Mag. X1X. 670 There will be.. heavy 
planers, boring mills, and other large tools. - : 

5. Printing. A block of wood with a strip of 
leather at the top, which is struck with a mallet 
to beat down projecting types in a form. 

1858 Simmonos Dict. Trade, Planer.. a flat square-made 
piece of wood, used by the compositor for forcing down the 


PLANERITE. 


type in the form, and making the surface perfectly even. 
1880 Print. Times 15 Feb. 30/1 The appliances .. consist 
of brushes for moulding .. mallet, planer, blanket. 1896 
T. L. De Vinne Moxon's Mech. Exerc., Printing 408 The 
*Dressing-block ’ is now known as the planer. 

6. ailrib. (in sense 4), as planer-bar, -centre, 
-chuck, -knife, -knife-grinder, -vice, parts of a 
planing-machine ; planer-head, the slide-rest of 
a planing-machine; planer tool, a tool used for 
planing. : 

1864 Weester, Planer-head, the slide-rest of a planing 
macbine, or planer. 1873 J. Rictarps Wood-working 
Factories 108 For planer-knives, have a coarse grain soft 
stone..not less than 4o inches in diameter when new. 1875 
Knicut Dict. Mech., Planer-bar, a device attached to a 
planer for the purpose of effecting in part the work of 
a slotting or shaping machine. 1884 Workshop Receipts 
Ser. m. 274/2 There is .. a great difference of opinion with 
regard to..temperiug. .in tbe case of planer tools for iron. 

Planerite (ple‘narait). Ax. [Named 1862 
after its discoverer D. J. Planer, mine director : 
see -ITE!2b.] A hydrous phosphate of aluminium, 
allted to wavellite, found in quartz. 

1868 Dana Alin. (ed. 5) 576 Planerite. Under this name 
Hermann has described .. a mineral from the copper mines 
of Gumeschefsk,in tbe Ural. It occurs in thin, sub-crystal- 
line, botryoidal layers in the cavities of a quartz rock... 
Color on fresh surface verdigris-green, passing to olive-green 
on exposure to the air, 

Pla-ner-tree. [From the surname of I. J. 
Planer, 2 German hotanist, whence the genus has 
its med.L, name Planera.] A small tree (//anera 
aquatica, P. Gmelini, or other species) allied to 
and resembling the elm, found in moist situations 
in the Southern United States. 

1884 Mitter Plant-n., Planera aquatica and otber species, 
Planer-tree. 1887 Nicholson's Dict. Gardening, Planera 
(named in honour of I. J. Planer, a German botanist, who 
published a Flora of Erfurt, in 1788)... /. aguatica..Planer- 
tree...Soutbern United States, 1816. 

Plane sailing. In 7-8 plains. [f. PLave 
56,3, formerly plazn.} In Navigation, The art of 
determining a ship’s place on the theory that she is 
moving on a plane, or that the surface of the earth 
is plane instead of spherical; navigation by a 
plane charl: see PLANE a. 3. 

This is a simple and easy method, approximately correct 
for short distances, esp. near the equator. 

1699 Daurier Voy. II.1. 90, 2 Dollars. .which I had gotten 
.. by teaching some of our young Seamen Plain Sailing. 
1756 Rott Dict. Trade, Plain Sailing, in navigation, is the 
art of working the several cases and varieties in a ship's 
Motion on a plain chart. 1815 Burney Falconer’s Dict. 
Marine, Plane Sailing ..is that which is performed hy 
means of a plane chart; in which case, the meridians are 
considered as parallel lines, the parallels of latitude are at 
right angles to the meridians, the lengths of the degrees on 
the meridians, equator, and parallels of latitude, are every 
where equal. 1867 Smyra Sadlor’s Word-bk., Plane-sailing, 
that part of navigation which treats a ship's course as an 
angle, and the distance, difference of latitude, and easting 
or westing, as the sides of a right-angled triangle. The 
casting or westing is called departure. 1890 Cent. Dict, 
s. v., In plane-sailing, the principal terms made use of are 
the course, distance, departure, and difference of latitude, 
any two of which being given tbe others can be found. 

b. fig. A course so simple as to leave no room 
for mistakes. In thts sense now commonly spelt 
PLAIN SAILING, q.v. 

1858 Gen. P. Tompson Audi Alt, Part. 1. liv. 212 Vhe 
motion at first looks as if it was all what sailors call plane 
sailing. 1867 SmytH Sarlor’s Word-bk. s. v., Plane-sailing 
is so siinple that it is colloquially used to express anything 
so easy that it is impossible to make a mistake. 

Planeshear(p!‘nfie1),planksheer(plz-nk- 

fier). Forms: 8 plansheer, -shire, 9 plane- 
shear, -sheer, plankshear, -sheer. [A corrup- 
tton of PLANCHER sd., by imagined connexion with 
PLANE, Plank, and SuEER 56.) A continuous 
planking, covering the timber-heads of a wooden 
ship, in men-of-war forming a shelf below the 
gunwale; =covering-board (CovERING vbl, sb.1 3); 
also loosely applied to the gunwale. 

11x W. SutHERLAND Shipduild. Assist. 75 Great Rail at 
the After End, besides the Planshire Fore and Aft. /4rd. 
162 Plansheers; the finishing part at the Top of the Ship- 
side. 1832 Marryat XN. Forster xvii, He was on the plane- 
sheer of the brig. 1833 — P. Simple 1, We discharged our 
ten muskets, into the boat, but this time we waited until the 
bowman had hooked on the planeshear with his boat-hook, 
and our fire was very effective. 1869 Sir E. J. Reep Ship- 
build, xii. 238 A continuous angle-iron, which also serves to 
receive the fastenings of the wooden planksheer. 

So, in same sense, Plank-sheering. 

a 1687 Petty Treat. Naval Philos. t. i, Between the 
Plank-sheering, and the Keels, 

Planet (plz'nét), 56.1 Forms: 3-6 planete, 
(4-6 -ette, 5 -ett, Sc. -ait, 6 Sc. -eit, 7 plannet(t), 
5- planet. [ME. a. OF. planete (F. planéle), ad. 
late L. planeta or planélés (cited only in pl. planélx 

= cl. L, stelle errantes), a. Gr. rAavntns wanderer, 
hence, in /. (dorépes) wAavfrac wandering stars, 
planets, f. wAavay to lead astray, in passive to 
wander. (Another Gr. form was nAavns, -n7os, in 
pl. tAdynres darépes, L. planztes.)] 

+1. Old Astron. A heavenly body distinguished 
from the ftxed stars by having an apparent motion 
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of its own among them; each planet, according 
to the Ptolemaic system, being carried round the 


PLANETARILY. 


planet-book, a book professing to tell fortunes 
by means of the planets; planet-gear, -gearing, 


earth by the rotation of the particular sphere or | a system of gearing in which planet-wheels are 


orb in which it was placed. Ods. 

The seven planets, in tbe order of their accepted distance 
from the Earth, were tbe Moon, Mercury, Venus, the Sun, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. 

{c 1050 Byrhtferth's Handboc in Anglia (1885) VIII. 320 
Pa steorran be man hat planete on lyden.) @ 1300 Cursor 
Jf, 1550 (Cott.) Pe planetes all ar went again O pair first 
making into be state. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 4366 Venus the 
wortby .. of planettes of prise has hor pure nome. c 1420 
Lypa. Assembly of Gods 1695 The seuyn planettys Haue ber 
propre names by astronomers. ¢ 1470 Henry MWadllace xi. 
sco Quhill day began to peyr; A thyk myst fell, the 
planet was not cleyr. 148: Caxton Afyrr. 1. xx. 60 A 
way that is comune to the vii planetes. 1600 NASHE 
Summer's Last Will Dj, Resplendent Sol, chiefe planet 
of the heauens. 16z1 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. 1. ii. (1651) 
45 Gregorius Vholosanus makes seven kindes of zthenal 
spirits or angels, according to tbe number of the seven 
Planets, Saturnine, Jovial, Martial. 1687 tr. Afarana's 
Turkish Spy 1. xii. 35 It is a great while since we have bad 
any Commerce here with the Sun; there being forty nine 
Days since this beauteous Planet appeared to us. 1727 
Baicey vol. II. s.v., There is none of the Planets, except the 
Sun that shines with his own Light. 1766 Porny /eraldry 
(1787) 19 Arms..are blazoned..by Planets, when they belong’ 
to Sovereign Princes, Kings, and Emperors. 

b. esp. in Astrol., satd with reference to the 
supposed ‘influence’ or quality of any one of 
these bodies in affecting persons and events; in 
later usage said vaguely or allusively of an occult 
controlling fateful power. 

c12ago St. Michael 431 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 312 Pe planetes 
ne doth non obur bot 3iuez in mannes wille, To beon lupur 
opur guod ase heore uertue wole to tille. ¢1391 CHAUCER 
Astrol.\. § 21 \Whan the planetes ben vnder thilke signes, 
pei causen vs by hir influence operaciouns & effectes lik 
to the operaciouns of bestes, ¢ 1400 Maunvev. (Roxb.) xviii. 
| 81 Pai dwell vnder a planett pat es called Saturnus. 1568 
Gratton Chron, 11. 616 The wittie Captaynes .. thought it 
necessary to take the tyme while their good planet reigned. 
1570 Gotpinc Justin xix. 99 Sodainly by the influence of 
a pestilent planet, [he) lost all his men of warre. 1670 
Mitton /fist. Eng. u. Wks. 1851 V. 93 Blind, astonish d, 
| and strook with superstition as with a Planet 1738 Swirt 
fol. Conversat. 82, | was born under a Threepenny Planet, 

never to be worth a Groat. 1837 Mrs. SHERwoop /fenry 
Milner i. ix. 176 One of us poor creatures who are born 
under a three-halfpenny planet. : ; 

ce. To rain, etc., by planets, in planets (dtal.): 


see quots. To rule a planet, said + (a) of the 


a person, To calculate a horoscope, practise astro- 
logy. dal. 

c1470 Henry Wallace vu. 175 That wykked syng so 
rewled the planait; Saturn was than in till his heast stait. 
1670 Ray Eng. Prov. 45 [t rains by planets, this the 
Countrey people use when it rains in one place and not in 
another; meaning that the showers are governed by the 
Planets. 1807 Stacc Poems 22 Heavier now the tempest 
musters, Down in plennets teems the rain. @1825 Forsy 
Voc. E. Anglia s.v., In changeable weather the rain and 
sunshine come and go by planets. A man of unsteady mind 
acts by planets ; meaning much the same as by fits and starts. 
1882 in Lucas Stud. Nidderdale 206 That no two floods 
| in Nidderdale are alike in effect, which is locally accounted 
for by saying, ‘that the rain fallsin planets’. 1886 ELwortuy 
W. Somerset Word-bk. s.v., To ‘rule the planets’ is to 
practise rustic astrology. 1903 Eng. Dial. Dut. s.v.,' He's 
getten his planet ruled.’ 

2. Mod, Astron. The name given to each of thc 
heavenly hodies that revolve tn approximately 
circular orbits round the sun ( primary planets), 
and to those that revolve round these (secondary 


planets or SATELLITES). 

The primary planets comprise the szajor planets, of which 
eight are known, viz., in order of distance from the sun, 
Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus 
and Neptune, and the minor planets or Asteroips, the 
orbits of which lie between those of Mars and Jupiter. 

1640 Wickins (4/¢/e) A Discovrse concerning a New Planet. 
Tending to prove, That ‘tis probable our Earth is one of the 
Planets. 1664 Power £xZ. Philos. 1. 163 Who can imagine 
that any of the primary Planets were wholly designed for 
the service of Us and our Earth? 1704 J. Harris Lex. 
Techn, 1. sv., We now number the Earth among the 
Primary Planets, because we know it moves round the Sun, 
..and that in a Path or Circle between Mars and Venus. 
1710 fbid, Il. s.v., The Motions of the Secondary Planets 
or Satellites round their Primary ones. 1815 J. Smitit 
Panorama Sc. 4 Art 1. 510 Vhe primary planets are again 
distinguished into superior and inferior. The superior 
planets are those farther from the sun than our Earth..and 
the inferior planets are those nearer the sun. 1836 Mac- 
Gtitivray tr. A mboldt's Trav. xix. 279 The waters have 
scooped a great hollow..in the ancient revolutions of our 
planet. 1850 Tennyson /2 Alem, Concl. 138 The man, that 
with me trod This planet. 1878 Huxvey Physiogry. xxi. 37% 
Astronomers are acquainted with 1&2 bodies called planets. 

3. fig. In various obvious senses: e. g. a source 
of influence; a luminary; (rogzes’ cant) a candle. 

1423 Jas. I Kingts Q. xcix, Hye quene of lufe! sterre of 
beneuolence ! Pitouse princes, and planet merciable! 1596 
Drayton Legends ii. 237 ‘Vhose two bright Planets, cleerer 
then the Seven, That with their Splendor, light the World 
to Heaven. 1790 J. Apams /Vks. (1854) IX. 571 What the 
conjunctions and oppositions of two such political planets 
may produce, I know not. 1840 Lonor. Sf, Stud. 1. v, As 
soon as you see the planets are out, in with you. 

| 4. attrib. and Comd., as planel-making, -prog- 
| nosticalor, -ruler (cf. 1), -sphere; also planet- 


| blazoned, -crested, -producing, planet-like adjs.; 


zodiacal sign in which the planet is (0ds.), (2) of | 


introduced ; a mechanical combination for convert- 
ing power into speed; planet-wheel, the exterior 
wheel which revolves round the central or sun 
wheel, in the SuN-AND-PLANET motion. See also 
PLANET-STRICKEN, -STRUCK. 

1839 Baruan tr. Grotius’ Adamus E.xul 43 This vast and 
*planet-blazoned universe. 1677 Rosamond in Evans Old 
Ballads (1784) 1.72 Go fetch me down my *planet-book,.. 
For in the same I mean to look, What is decreed my doom. 
1581 Sipney Afol. Poetrie (Arb.) 72 If..you be borne so 
neere the dull making Cataphract of Nilus, that you cannot 
heare the *Plannet-like Musick of Poetrie. 1715 CHEYNE 
Philos. Princ. Relig. 1. 74 The Sun and fixt Stars are only 
Planet-like Bodies, vehemently heated. 1839 Baitey Festus 
xxiv. (1848) 303 Oh! let not a planet-like eye Imbeam its 
tale on thine. 1652 GAute Afagastrom, 23 Away..with all 
superstitious hearkning to weather-wizzards, *planet-prog- 
nosticators, and fortune-spellers! 1894 Spectator 17 Feb. 
231 She went to consult a *planet-ruler (the name now given 
to white witches) in Bristol. 1864 Wesster, *Planet-wheel, 
1875 Knicut Dict. Mech. 1727 The latter sleeve has anarm 
carrying a planet-wheel. ; : ae 

Hence + Planet v. Obs. rare (with 7), to divine 
by the planets; Pla-neted ff/.a., placed in a 
planet; Planeting vé/. sd., the (fabled) singing or 
music of the planets. 

1596 Nasne Saffron. Walden Wks, (Grosart) III. 121 A 
singular Scholler, .. set vpon it, and answered it in Print... 
demonstrating what a lying Ribaden, and Chinklen Kraga 
it was, to constellate and plannet it so portentously. 1742 
Youxc Vé. 7h, 1x. 777 Yell me, all Ye Starr'd, and Planeted, 
Inhabitants ! What ts it? 1635 B. Jonson Sad Sheph. i. ii, 
Tempering all The jarring spheres, and giving to the world 
Again his first and tuneful planetting. 7 

Planet (plenct), 54.2, || planeta (planzta). 
[ad. med.L. planeta (633, Fourth Council of 
Toledo) a chasuhle, orig. a name of the pavu/a, 
infula, casula, a large cloak or mantle worn by 
travellers; perh. from Gr. rAavyrns a wanderer.] 
A chasuble, esp. in tts primitive form of a large 
loose mantle covering the whole hody. 

a. 1602 Archpriest Controv. (Camden) II. 28 A supplica- 
tion for me to have a planet, chalice, and crucifix. a 1746 
Lewis in Gutch Coll, Cur. I1. 178 This garment [the priest’s 
chasuble) was likewise called a Planet, to distinguish it, 
I suppose, from the Chesible worn by the Deacon. 1885 
Dixon //ist. Ch. Eng. 111. 190 They bore on their left arm 
a folded planet or chasuble. 1894 Reicnet in 7 rans. 
Exeter Archit. & Archexol., Soc. 1. 37 Neither deacons nor 
subdeacons wear the neckcloth, but walk in white albs and 
planets. 

B. 1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. & Leg. Art (1850) 403 The 
planeta, which was a mantle made of a wide circular piece 
of cloth with an aperture in the middle for the head to pass 
through. 1867 C. Waker Aitual Reason Why 179 The 
planeta or planet, so called because from being folded back 
it presented the appearance of a star when partially eclipsed. 

la‘ne-ta:ble, sé. Also 7-9 plain-table. [f. 
PLANE @. + TABLE sé.) A surveying instrument 
used for measuring angles in mapping, consisting 
of a circular drawing-table mounted horizontally 
on a tripod, and having an alidade pivoted over 
its centre. 

1607 Norpen Surv. Dial, 1. 127 Two principall instru. 
ments, fit..for the plotting of grounds, ..a plaine table, and 
the Theodolite which sometimes I use. 1766 Complete 
Farmer sv. Surveying, To explain, in a very easy and 
concise manner, the use of the plain table. 1828 Hutton 
Course Math, 1. 76 In surveying with the plain table, 
a field-book is not used. 1871 Proctor Light Sc. 274 The 
plane-table is a flat board turning on a vertical pivot. 

Pla-ne-ta:ble, v. [f. prec. sb.]  érans. To 
survey with the plane-table. 

1871 Proctor Light Sc. 274 The principle of plane-tabling 
enters so largely into Indian surveying, that our notice 
would be incomplete without a brief account of this simple 
and beautiful method. 1886 A¢henzum 3 July 21/2 Major 
Holdich with his assistants, Capts. Gore and Valbot, have 
plane-tabled an extent of 15,000 square miles. 

Hence Pla‘ne-ta:bler, a surveyor tustng a plane- 
table; Pla‘ne-ta:bling, the employment of a 
plane-table ; surveying by means of the plane-tuble. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

+ Pla‘netal, 2. Ods. rave. [f. Puaner sd.) + 
-AL.] Of or belonging to the planets, planetary. 

1624 Darcie Birth of Heresies xxi. 104 The body it self 
of the Bieta Sunne remaines and continues in his 
sphericall Orbe. j 

Planetarian (plenété-rian), a. and sb. rare. 
[f. late LL. plarétari-us PLANETARY + -AN.] 

A. adj. Belonging to or connected with a planet 


or planets; planetary. : 

165z GauLe Jagastrom,275 They refused to worship (the 
planetarian god) the sun, 1811 Soutuey in Q. Xev. VI. 
337 The planetarian temple is well imagined. 

B. sd. 1. An astrologer, Ods. 7 

1652 GauLe Wagastrom. 85 Dreams of later planetarians, 
or magicall astrologians. 

2. An inhabitant of a planet. 

1829 J. Micer Sidy/s Leaves l. 217 Are your planetarians 
long or short, biped or decemped? 1835 B. Powetr £ss. 
179 The most plausible image we can conjure up of the 
nature and appearance of lunarians or planetarians. 


Planetarily (ple‘nétarili), a/v. [f. PLANE- 
TARY a. + -LY*.] After the manner of a planet ; 
Jig. with uncertain recurrence. 


PLANETARIUM. 


1610 HeaLey St. Aug. Citie of God 274 Under the Sun is | mond, Hal, with the like. 1636 Samrsox Vow-Breaker1.i. | 


the bright star Venus mooving diurnally and planetarily. 
@ 1631 Donne Leff, (1651) 27 Vhat friendship which is not 
moved primarily by the proper intelligence, discretion, .. 
returns to the true first station and place of friendship 
planetarily, which is uncertainly and seldome. 

|| Planetarium (pleneté>ridm). [mod.L., f. 
planétérius PLANETARY: see -AR1UM.] A machine 
illustrating by the movement of its parts the motions 
of the planets; an orrery. 

1774 J. Avams Diary 27 Aug., Wks. 1850 I]. 356 Here we 
saw..an orrery or planetarium, constructed by Mr. Ritten- 
house, of Philadelphia. 1805 H. K. Waite Rem. 1. 170, 
I have constructed a planetarium, or orrery, of a very simple 
kind. 1849 Noap Electricity i. (ed. 3) 35 A little arrange- 
ment usually called the electrical planetarium. 

b. A plan, model, or structure, representing the 


planetary system. 

1860 HoLtanp J7iss Gilbert i.15 The mystery of the chalk 
planetarium was solved. 1901 Daily Neivs 23 Feb. 6/3 
Stonehenge has heen variously..called a temple of the sun, 
and of serpent worship, a shrine of Buddha, a planetarium, 
a gigantic gallows on which defeated British leaders were 
solemnly hung in honour of Woden. 

ce. The planetary system. rare. 

1835 Cuatmers Nat. Theol, 1. u. i. 219 It is passing mar- 
vellous that we should have more intense evidence for a 
God in the construction of an eye than in the construction 
of the mighty planetarium. 

Planetary (pleneétari), z. and sé. [ad. late 
L. planélarius, prop. adj. ‘belonging to a planet 
or planets’, but only recorded as sb., an astrologer 
(Augustine). So F, Alantaire. (Vhe normal L. 
adj. would be Alanétaris: cf. stedlarts.)] 

A. adj. 1. Belonging to, or connected with, a 
planet or planets; of the nature of, or resembling 
a planet ; having some attribute of a planet. 

Planetary ellipsoid, planetary nebula; see quots. 1854 and 
1881. Planetary system, the system comprising the sun and 
planets, the solar system; also 4g. a system of correlated 
parts. Planetary year: see YEAR. 

1610 Guittim Heraldry iu. ii. (1611) 85 Of Starres some 
are fixed, and some are planetary or wandering. a 1652 J. 
Situ Sed, Disc, v. 141 As the sun inthe firmament is said 
to walk from one planetary house toanother. a 1680 Butter 
Rem. (1759) 1. 11 To stretch our Victories beyond Th’ 
Extent of planetary Ground. 1715 tr. Gregory's Astron. 1. 
425 The Inclination of any Planetary Orhit to the Plane of 
the Ecliptic. 1815 W. H. Iretano Scribdleomania 299 
note, Lilly..was universally reputed for his supposed plane- 
tary knowledge. 1816 Prayrarr Nat. Phil. 11. 289 They 
proved, that the planetary system isstahle. 1837 WHEWELL 
ffist. Juduet. Sc (1857) 1. 169 The determination of the 
Planetary Orhits. 1854 Brewster More Worlds xi. 173 
Planetary nebulae, or such as resemble planets from their 
discs being round or slightly oval. 1869 tr. Pouchet's Uni- 
verse (1871) 511 All the stars are, according to Kepler, only 
suns like ours, each of which has its planetary system. 1881 
Maxwe tet Electr, 4& Magn. 1. 221 Ellipsoids of this kind, 
which are figures of revolution ahout their conjugate axes, 
are called planetary ellipsoids. 

b. esp. in Astrvo/. with reference to the supposed 
‘influence’ of a planet. 

1607 SHAKS. 77nt01 IV. ili. 108 Be as a Plannetary plague, 
when loue Will o’re sume high-Vic'd City, hang his poyson 
la the sicke ayre. 1613 Markuam £ag. Husbandman iu. 
iv. (1635) 53 By Thunder, Lightning, or other planetarie 
Stroakes. 1687 Drypen //Znd & P. in. 472 Casting scheines 
by planetary guess. 1706 E. Warp Wooden World Diss. 
(1708) g2 The Captain. . perceiving him, hy I know not what 
private Planetary Marks, to be an Engine form’d..for his 
Use. 1843 Prescott AZe.vico (1850) I. 102 The astrological 
scheme of the Aztecs was founded less on the planetary 
influences than on those of the arhitrary signs they had 
adopted for the months and days. 1851 C. W. Kino And, 
Gems (1866) 459 Planetary rings, to which wonderful virtues 
were ascrihed in the Middle Ages, were formed of the gems 
aegis to the several planets, each set in its appropriate 
metal. 

ce. Planetary hour, the twelfth part of the natural 
day or night; called also wsegual hours because 
they vary in length: see Hour r. 

In Astrod. supposed each to be ruled hy a planet, the first 
and eighth hy that after which the day is named, the others 
by the other planets in succession, the order being from 
Saturn to the Moon. 

1593 Fate Dialling 43 Which may shew the place of the 
Sunne in every Signe, and likewise the planetary or vnequall 
houres. 1643 Sir T. Browne Qedig. A/ed. i. § 11, 1 was 
born in the Planetary hour of Saturn. 1674 Moxon Sutor 
Astron, W. iii. (ed. 3) 130 The first of these Planetary Hours 
takes its denomination from the Planetary Day; and the 
rest are named orderly from that Planet according to the 
succession of the Planetary Orhs. As if it be Munday, that 
is the Moons day..the Planet reigning the first Hour shall 
he ), the Planet ruling the second Hour shall be h. 1697 
Drypen Virg. Georg. i. 444 Vhis, gather'd in the Planetary 
Hour, With noxious Weeds, and spell'd with Words of 
Pow'r. 1697 Potter Antig. Greece 1 vill. (1715) 74 By 
Astronomers terin’d unequal and Planetary Hours. 

d. /er. Relating to the use of the names of 


planets for tinctures. 

1661 Morcan Sp. Gentry mi. iv. 37 The planetary part of 
blazon doth well become persons that are ahove the vulgar. 

2. Belonging to this planet ; terrestrial, mundane. 

1831 Llackw. Afag. XX1X. 769 The Latin language has 
a planetary importance ; it belongs not to this land or that 
Jand, hut to all lands. x90r F. W. H. Myers Hausman Per- 
sonality § 320 1. 96 That .. response to our surroundings 
which forms not only the planetary but the cosmic history 
of all our race. q 

3. fig. Wandering like a planet; erratic. 

1607 J. Kinc Serxm. 5 Nov. 26 Other planetary, cursorie, 
moueable from place to place, as Gerard, Tesmond, Han. 
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Bij, Weomens minds are planetary, and amble as fast as 
Virginalls lackes. 1655 Fucier Ch. /Jist. 1x. vii. § 68, 1 
am credibly informed he..disliked his own erratical and 
planetary life. 1710 Norris Chr Prud. iii. 116 Such 
wandring, unprincipled, Planetary men as these. 1900 
Daily News 22 Jan. 4/7 Readers..must have been struck 
with his planetary career over the face of the glohe. 
B. sé. +4. An astrologer, star-gazer. Obs. 

1625 ‘TI. Gopowin Aoses & Aaron (1641) 172 As if the 
Originall signified properly a Planetary, or Starre-gazer. 
1652 GauLe Magastront. 142 Now is the planetary more 
malignant or malefick..than gre all the planets themselves. 
@1%716 Soutn Sern. (1744) XI. 103 Which sufficiently prove 
the greatest pretenders to it [astrology] to be indeed but 
mere planetaries; that is, as we may well interpret it from 
the force of the word, such as use to err and to be deceived. 

2. A planetary body. 

1819 Metropolis 1. 221 You are a fixed star in the firma- 
ment of attraction, around which we minor planetaries 
revolve with delight. 

Pla‘nethood. xonce-wd. [f. PLaner 56.1 + 
-Hoop.] The condition or rank of a planet. 

1674 N. Fairrax Sutk & Selv. 90 That which claws away 
world from about them, would, ‘tis like, wring out their 
Planethood from within them, 

+ Plane‘tic, z. Obs. [ad. late L. planétic-us, 
a. Gr. mAavnrixds wandering, f. mAavyrns: see 
PLanet sé.) and -1c.]__ Erratic, erring, extravagant. 

1654 Z. Coxe Logick aj, By it are confuse things made 
Distinct; Abstruse, Ohvious:..the Planetick thoughts to 
act Concentrick, and in itsSphere. 1716 M. Davirs A then. 
Brit, 11. 242 The Weathcr-Cock Brains of a Restless and 
Planetick Arian. 1858 in Mayne Laos. Lex. 


+ Plane‘tical, a. Oés. [f. as prec. + -aL.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the planets; planetary. 

1585 Lupton Zhous. Notable Th. (1595) Pref. A iij b, Be- 
cause the Planeticall power and effect in theyr howres .. 
should not be hidde or vnknowne. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Psend. £, Ww, xiii. 228 Conjunctions and oppositions Pla- 
neticall. 1672 —- Lett. /riend § 6 To make an end of all 
things on earth, and our planetical system of the world, He 
need hut put out the Sun. 

2. Wandering, roving, vagrant. 

1657 Fuuter Best Employment 17 Such, who..must have 
a whole province or principality for the circuit of their 
Planeticall preaching. 

Plane‘ticose, a. zonce-wd. 
-oSE.] Given to wandering. 

1849 Lytton Caxfons xin. i, Is there no mission in thy 
native land, O planeticose and exallotriote spirit ? 


+ Planetist. Ods. rare. [See -ist.] Onewho 
consults the planets, a star-gazer, an astrologer. 

1509 Barciay Shyp of Folys (1874) 1]. 19 Ye planetystis 
and wytches, and other of this sort. 1626 Mixnsueu Ductor 
(ed 2) 554 Planetist, an ohseruer of the Planets. 

Pla‘netless, a. [See -LEss.] Void of planets. 

1817 SHELLEY Rev. /slam i. xxii, A shoreless sea, a sky 
suniess and planetless. : 

+ Planeto'graphy. Obs. rare-°. [f. Gr. mAa- 
varys PLANET 50,l + -GRAPHY.] A description of 


the planets, 
1730-6 Baitey (folio) Pref., Planetégraphy..a Treatise or 
Discourse of the Planets. 


Planetoid (ple-netoid),sé. (@.) [f PLaxet 56.1 
+ -oID. So F. planétorde.] A body resembling a 
planet; a name sometimes given to the minor 


planets or asteroids (see ASTEROID B. 1), 

1803 Edin. Rev. 1. 430 Why may we not coin sucha phrase 
as Planetoid? 1803 Herscuer in PAdl. Trans. XCIIL. 339 
It is not in the least material whether we call them asteroids, 
as I have proposed; or planetoids, as an eminent astronomer, 
in a letter to me, suggested. 1863 H. Spencer Ess. Il. 46 
With respect to the asteroids, or planetoids, as they are 
otherwise called. 1892 VV. & Q. 8th ser. I. 15/2 [Term dis- 
cussed). 1899 Dazly News 17 Jan. 7/3 The new ‘ planetoid’ 
was discovered hy Herr Witt, of the Urania Observatory of 
Berlin. 

B. adj. (or attrib.) Of or belonging to the aste- 
roids. So Planetoi‘dal a., in same sense. 

1862 Sin H. Hottanp Ess. 280 xote, Nearly seventy now 
(1862) stand in our catalogues .. the heathen mythology has 
been invoked in vain to furnish names for this planetoid 
throng. 188z Proctor Poet. Astron. x. 362 Jupiter's action 
on the planetoidal ring. 


Plane-tree (plzn,trz). [f. Plane sé.1 + TREE.] 
a. A tree of the genus P/atanus , = PLANE 56.1 1, 

14.. Now. in Wr.-Wiilcker 716/30 Nomina arborum.. 
Hee plantacius,aplantre. 1483 Cath. Angl. 283/1 A Playn 
tree, A/atanus. 1562 Turner /ferbal u. 95h, I haue sene 
the leues of that Platanus that groweth in Italy, and two 
very yong trees in England which were called there Playn 
trees. It is doutles that these two trees were ether hrought 
out of Italy, or of som farr countre beyound Italy. 1578 
Lyte Doddoens vi. \xxiv. 755 The Plane tree groweth in 
many places of Greece..it 1s vnknowen in this Countrie. 
1616 SureL. & Marku. Country Farime 306 The Plane tree 
..1 remember, that 1 haue seene one at Basil. 1731-3 
Mutter Gard. Dict. s.v. Platanus, Yhe Piane-Tree .. hath 
an amentaceous Flower,.. the Emhryo’s of the Fruit .. are 
turgid, and do afterwards hecome large spherical Balls. 1856 
Staniey Sinai & Pad, ii. (1858) 120 The plane-trees which 
once shaded the hare landscape of Attica. 

attrib, 1786 PoLwHELE tr. 7heceritus, etc. (1792) 11. Notes 
37 We will weave for thee a garland of lotus, and hang it on 
the plane-tree hranches. 

b. Sc. and north, Eng. = PLANE 56.1 2. 

1778 Licutroot Flora Scot, 639 Acer pseudo-platauus. 
The great Maple, or Bastard Sycomore. The Plane-Tree, 
Scottis. 1866 Treas. Bot. goo Plane-tree, Mock, or Scotch, 
Acer Pseudo-Platannus. 1902 BucuanWatcher by Threshold 
157 Some large plane-trees grew near the house. 


[f. as prec. + 


PLANGOROUS. 


Pla‘net-stri:cken. ¢. 
-strucken. = next. 

1600 Dekker Olde Fortunatus Wks. 1873 1.116 If your 
wits he not planet strucken, if your braines lie in their right 
place. 161z1 Sruep Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xxiv. § 352 Some.. 
whothought they might presume hest of her favour, haue heen 
so suddenly daunted and Pjanet-stricken, that they could not 
lay downe their griefe thereof, hut in their graues. a@ 1613 
Oversury A Wife, etc. (1638) 76 An Amorist is a man 
blasted or planet-strooken. 1615 BratHwait Strafpado 
(1878) 114 The Planet-stroken Alhumazar, Shaues the Muses 
like a razor. 1643 ain English 25 How could I..drop 
spirit and vigour into the hearts of my plannet-stricken 
Country-men? 1819 Wornsw. P. ed/ 111. xxx, Like planet- 
stricken men of yore, He trembles, sinitten to the core. 

Hence Planet-strike v, favs. (vare—°), to strike 
as a malignant influence, to blast. 

1611 Frorio, A ssideratione. .a blasting or planetstreeking. 
1659 ‘Yorniano, Assiferdre, to Planet-strike, to blast as 
trees doe through great heat and drought. 

Pla‘net-struck, a. Also 7 -strook(e. [f. 
PLaxersé.! 1 b+pa. pple. of SrrikE wv. Cf. moon- 
struck, lunatic.) Stricken by the supposed malign 
influence of an adverse planet ; blasted ; sometimes 
said in reference to paralytic or othersudden physical 
affections; hence, Stricken with sudden fear or 
amazement, panic-stricken ; terrified, bewildered, 
confounded, 

1614 Markuam Cheap Husb, 1. xi. (1668) 49 Cold flegmatick 
huniors. .sometimes weakening but one memher only, then 
it is called Planet-strook. 1658 BuomuaLt 7reat. Specters 
1. 102 They being affrighted tas it were Planet-struck) and 
confounded with shame. 1667 Mitton P. L. x. 414 The 
blasted Starrs lookt wan, And Planets, Planet-strook, real 
Eclips Then sufferd. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 28. 1/2 Reading 
the last Weekly Bill of Mortality, 1 saw one among the 
Casualities Planet-struck. 1726 Dict. Rust. (ed. 3), Pianet- 
struck, or Shrew-huuning in Horses) is a deprivation of 
Feeling or Motion. 1799 SicKELMoRE Agues & Leonora 
Il. 12 The Count hecame planet-struck as he listened to 
the grossness of this retort. 1865 Kincstey Herew, xli, 
I shall be overlooked—planet-struck. 

Planetule. vare. [f. L. type *p/anéula, dim. 
of planéta.) A diminutive planet. i 

1846 in WorcesTER (citing Conyseare). 1850 Fraser's 
Mag. XLI. 297 The rotation of the planetule on its axis. 
Ibid, 299 Heydon, too, had only described one of these 
pianetules in his account of the Holy Island, 

Planful (planfil), a. rare. [f. Pian sé. + 
-FUL.] Full of plans, devices, or schemes. 

1877 Buackie Wise Men 6 By planful wisdom overawed. 
1905 G. T. Lapp in Child § Kelig. iii. 133 The active 
planful imagination which develops so early in the child. 

Plange, obs. form of PLancu sé. 

Plangency (plendzénsi). [f. L. type *A/an- 
genlia, t. plangenl-ent: see next and -ENcY.] The 
quality of being plangent. 

1858 CartyLe /redh, Gt. v. vii. (1872) IL. 117 Friedrich 
Wiihelm’s words, in high clangorous metallic plangency.. 
fall hotter and hoiter, 1882 Stevenson New Arad. Nts, 
I]. xii. 192 Her voice had charm and plangency. 1900 W. 
Raceicu Ailton 54 The hurt he had suffered .. gives elo- 
quence and plangency to his divorce pamphlets. 

Plangent (plendzént),a. [ad.L. plangent-en; 
pr. pple. of plang-cre to strike noisily, beat the 
breast, lament aloud. (Cf. PLain z.)] 

1. Making the noise of waves breaking or beating 
on the shore, etc. 

1822 G. Dartey Errors of Ecstacie 26 The mighty deep, 
Shaking the firm strand with its plangent waves, 1858 
Farrar £77c xill, The mingled scream of weltering tempest 
and plangent wave. 1880 Swinsurxe Birthday Ode 256 
With pulse of plangent water like a knell. 

2. Loud-sounding, striking the ear powerfully ; 
applied sometimes to a metallic, sometimes to a 
loud thrilling or plaintive sound. 

1858 CartyLe /redk. Gt. 1. iil. (1872) 1. 285 This rugged 
young King, with his plangent metallic voice. 1871 Mortey 
Crit. Misc., Byron 272 Vhat universal protest which rings 
through Byron’s work with a plangent resonance. 1888 
Howe.its Auute Kilburn xxv, The bell on the orthodox 
church called the members of Mr. Peck’s society together.. 
with the same plangent, lacerant note that summoned them 
to worship on Sundays. 1901 Athenzuim 8 June720/2 How 
fine..the plangent union of accent and quantity throughout 


the line. 
+ Plangi-ferous, a. Obs. rare—'. [irreg. f. L. 


plangére (see prec.) + -FEROUS.] Producing or 
accoinpanied by the noise of beating. ; 

1620 Dekker Dreame (1860) 32 Toss'd too and fro By 
gusts implacahle, able downe to throw Rampires of hrasse, 
which still beat out the hraines, And still renewde them with 
plangiferous paines. f 

+ Plangor. Oés, rare—'. [a. L. plangor noisy 
beating, loud lamenting, f. A/angcre: see PLAN- 
GENT.] A loud or piercing lamentation. 

1598 Meres Padlad. Tamia 280h, Euery one mourneth 
when hee heareth of the lamentable plangors of Thracian 
Orpheus for his dearest Euridice. 

Plangorous (plengoras), a. [f. as prec. + 
-ous.] Characterized by loud lamentation. 

1593 Nasue Christ's T. (1613) 55 From vnder the Altar 
there issued penetrating plangorus-howlings. 1647 R. Baron 
Cyprian Acad. 8 He suddenly heard such a plangerous and 
lamentable cry. @1693 Urguhart's Rabelats 1. xxiii. 193 
The grievously plangorous howling and lowing of Devils. 
1892 E. Gosse /# Alem. Miss Anne Clough, \t tolls and 
tolls with plangorous tongue, For empty lives and hearts 
unbless’d. 

Plangstee, obs. form of PLANXTY. 


Also 7 -stro(o)ken, 


PLANI-. 


Plani- (plani), combining form of L. planus 
level, flat, smooth, used chiefly in scicntific terms. 

Planicaudate (-k9-dé) 2. Zoo/. [L. cada tail], 
having a flat tail, as certain reptiles (Mayne 
Expos. Lex. 1838). Planicipital (-si:pital) a. 
Zool, [(L. caput head: cf. occipital, etc.J, having 
a flat head, as an insect; flat-headed. Plani- 
dorsate (-dg3sct) @. Zool. [L. dorsum back], 
having a flat back (Cent. Dict.). + Planifo'lious 
a. Bol. Obs. [L. folium leaf], having or consisting 
of flat leaves; applied to composite flowers con- 
sisting wholly of ligulate florets. Planiform 
(plel'nifgsm) a., having a flattened shape; sfec. in 
Anal, said of a joint in which the surfaces of the 
bones are nearly or quite plane (= ARTHRODIAL). 
+ Planiloquent a. Obs. rare~° [after L. planz- 
foguus (Plautus)], plain-speaking; so + Plani‘- 
loquy Oés. rare—', plain speaking. Planipen- 
nate (pléinipenct) a. Zool. [L. pennd/us winged], 
having flat wings; (6) spec. in Entom. belonging 
to the suborder //ani~ennia of neuropterous in- 
sects, characterized by flat wings not folded when 
at rest; so Planipennine (-pe’nain), a. = prec. 
(6); sé. a planipennine insect. Planipetalous 
(-pe'talas) @. Bot., having flat petals. Plani- 
rostral (-rg‘stral), Planirostrate (-rp‘strét), adys. 
[L. rostrum beak], having a broad flat beak. 
Planispiral (-spaieral) @., of a flat spiral form: 
applied to the proboscis of lepidopterons insects, 
and to certain shclls, as in the genus P/avorbis. 

1686 Pll. Trans. XVI. 235 Those that have a perfect 
*planifolious Flower. 1727-41 CuampersCycl.s.v. Klower, 
Planifolious Flowers, those which are composed of plain 
Flowers, set together in circular rows, round tbe center, and 
whose face is usually indented, notched, uneven, and jagged. 
1830 R. Knox Séclard’s Anat. 282 The close and *planiform 
diarthrosis..is that in which the surfaces are superficial, the 
ligaments strong and tight, the motions obscure and con- 
fined to sliding. 1858 Mayne E-xfos. Lex., eis aR 
applied .. toa Family .. of the Coleoptera, comprehending 
those that have the body much depressed; flat-shaped: 
planiform, 1881 Mivart Cat 122 Such joints are termed 
Planiform or Arthrodia. 1656 Biount Glossogr., *Plani- 
lognent .., that speaks his mind plainly and freely. 1658 
Puiurpes, *Plan/Joguy, (lat.) plain, and free speech. 1783 
Lemon Euxy. Etymol. s.v. Haunch, Such planiloquy is fit 
only for the large, open, yawning mouth of a Dutchman. 
1858 Mayne £.xfos. Lex., Planipennis,.. having flat wings: 
*planipennate. 1730-6 Baitey folio), °Planipetalons Flower 
«., flat leaved, as when these small flowers are hollow only 
at the bottom, but are flat upwards, as in Dandelion, Suc- 
cory, &c. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., "Planirostra/, having a flat 
beak. 1858 Mayne Exgfos. Lex., Planirostris, having the 
beak or the snout flat: “planirostrate. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
*Planispiral, spiral, wit the coils lying. .in one plane. 

Planigraph (pla‘uigraf). [ad. F. planigraphe, 
f, PuANi- + Gr. -ypadpos: see -GRAPH.] An instra- 
ment (invented by Marmet, of Versailles) for re- 
ducing or enlarging drawings. 

It consists of a rule fitted with two scales having gradua- 
tions of different magnitude, placed end to end in opposite 
directions, and turning about a pivot at the point of junc- 
tion; it is provided with a number of different scales for 
different degrees of reduction. 

1884 in KNicur Dict. Afech. Supp. 

|| Planilla (planil’4). [Sp. Amer. dim. of A/ana 
a level.) A cleaning-floor at a Californian mining- 
station. 

1877 RaymonD Statist. Mines & Mining 5 Sheds over 
planillas at Day tunnel and Deep Gulch tunnel. /éid. 7 
A much larger quantity of waste vein-matter .. has to be 


-examined and passed over the planillas or cleaning-floors. 


Planimeter (planivm/ta1). Also -metre. 
[ad. F. planimeétre, f. PLANI- + -ntétre, -MEVER.] 
An instrument for mechanically measuring the 
area of an irregular plane figure. 

1858 in Simmonos Dict. Trade. 1872 F. J. Bramwett in 
Rep. Brit. Assoc. 401 Amsler’s Planimeter .. for measuring 
the area of any figure, however irregular, by the mere 
passage of a tracer round about its perimeter. 1875 Darwin 
Insectiv. Pl. xv. 355 Uhe area of all the leaves together with 
their footstalks, was found bya planimetre. 1898 Exginecr- 
ing Mag. XV. 115/1 The area enclosed was measured by 
a planimeter. , ; . 

Planimetric (plé!nimetrik), a. [f. as prec. 
+-1C: cf. Gr. perpexds of measuring.] Belonging 
or relating to planimetry. So Planime‘trical a. 

Planimetric function (Alath.),‘a function expressing one 
of the relations between the areas of the three triangles 
formed by joining a variable point in a plane to the vertices 
of a fundamental triangle’: also called plane function. 

1727 Baitey vol. Il, Planimetrica/, pertaining to the 
Mensuration of plain Surfaces. 1802-3 tr. Padlas's Trav, 
(1812) I. p. xvi, Planimetrical delineation of Mount Burg- 
ussan .. which appears to have been formerly a fortified 
Place. 1828-32 Wesster, Planimetric, Planimetrical. 1906 
-Q. Rev. Jan. 122 A group of individual objects in ‘ plani- 
metric’ relation. 

Planimetry (plani-métri). Also 4 plane- 
metrie; 7 planametrie, -ye; 8-9 plano-. [Ulti- 
mately f. L. plan-us flat + -melria, -METRY, on L, 
type Plinimelria; the MI. planemetrie prob. 
represents an OF. form; but F. A/avzmelrie appears 
only as of 1520 in Godef. Comp/, and med.L. 
Planimetria is cited only from 16th c.,. though 
prob. used much earlier. Planametry and plano- 
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| metry are formed on less correct analogies.] The 
measurement of plane surfaces; the geometry of 


plane surfaces, plane geometry. 
1390 Gower Conf. III. 134 Ful many a worthi clerc ther 

| is, Phat writen upon this clergie The bokes of Altemetrie, 
Planemetrie and eke also. 1603 Owen Pembrokeshire i. 
(1892) 4 The miles beinge multiplied together and reduced 
to Planametrie, the onlye meanes to knowe the contente of 
anye thinge. 1674 Pid. Trans. IX. 85 In Planimetry, the 
Measuring of Triangles with and without a Perpendicular. 
a 1696 ScarsurGH Euclid (1705) 94 In this 35'* Proposition 
Euclide makes an entry into the Doctrine of Planometry. 
1795-8 T. Maurice /dindostan (1820) I. 1. xii. 439 From 
planimetry, or the mensuration of surfaces, they soon pro- 
ceeded to the more complicated science of stereometry, or 
the mensuration of solids. 1884 tr. Letze’s Metapl. 227 
They would have been able to add the geometry of the 
newly discovered direction to the Planimetry which they 
possessed without having to change anything in their 
previous perceptions. 

Planing (plénin), 76/. 5d. [-1nG 1.) 

1. The action of PLane v.} 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 403/1 Planynge, levigacio. 1580 
Hottvpann 7reas. Fr. Tong, Applanissement, a planing. 
1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 68 So continue your several lays 
of Planeing. 1825 J. Nicnotson Oferat. Alechanic 560 
Planing..by which wood is reduced to a smooth and uni; 
form surface, by means of an instrument called a plane. 

+ 2. concr. A piece planed off; a shaving. Odés. 

1s98 Fiorio, Pial/ure, shauings, chips, or planings of 
timber. 1676 Wortpce Cyder (1691) 162 Thin shavings or 
planings of beech, 1707 Mortimer //s6, (1721) II. 313 Put 
into your Vessel the plaining, or Chips of green Beech. 

3. allrié.and Comé., esp. in the names of tools, etc., 
used in planing, as planing-ax, -iron, -steel, -table, 
fool; planing-machine, a machine (of various 
kinds) for planing wood or metal; planing-mill, 
= planing-machine; also, a workshop where plan- 
ing is done. 

1545 Rates Customs Cijb, Playninge tabels the dossen 
iiiis. 1630 8. Jonson New fan iv. ii, You Will carry your 
goose about you still, your planing-iron! Your tongue to 
smooth all! 1693 Plaining ax [see Cuip-ax]. 1840 Cruél 
Eng. & Arch. JFrni. 111. 172/2 Yhe ‘ planing tool’, an 
instrument made of steel, somewhat in the form of a hook, 
with the point so inclined as to present itself towards the 
surface of the metal to be planed. 1858 Simmonps Dict. 
Trade, Planing-machine, Planing-mit/, a facing-machine 
for smoothing boards, ete. 1875 Kxicut Dict. Mech. 1729/1 
The cy/iuder planing-machine, This is now the usual 
machine. It has cutters on a drum rotating on a horizontal 
axts over the board which passes beneath. 1897 P, WARUNG 
fales Old Regime 183 A many-sided man, the majority of 
whose facets were, unfortunately..shaped by the planing- 
steel of the System, 1902 Mestm. Gaz. 1 Dec. 2/t Magnets 
.- will lift from the planing-table a casting of 32 cwt. 

+ Planir, a. Obs. rare—'. [ad. OF. planter 
(planeir, Chron. Turpin) :~late L. A/andrius flat, 
level, f. planus level; see -ARY 1.) Flat, level. 

a 1400-s0 A/exrander 4138 Quare nouthire holtis was ne 
hilles ne no hize (hJeggis, Bot all as planir & as playn asa 
playn table. 

Planish (plenif), v. [f. obs. F. planiss-, 
lengthened stem of A/anir (in Palsgr.) to smooth 
(F. aplanir), f{. plan level, flat: see -18H 2.] 

Ll. frans. To makc level or smooth; to level. 

1s80 Hottysann 7 reas. Fr. Tong, Esplanade, faire des 
esplanadcs, to planish and make euen the way. 1816 Kirpy 
& Sp. Entomol. xv. (1828) I. 497 Then entering the cell, 
[they] place it at the angles and sides, &c. which they had 
previously planished. 

b. spec. Vo flatten (sheet-metal or metal-ware) 
on an anvil by blows of a smootl-faced hammer, 
or by rubbing a flat-ended tool over the surface ; 
to flatten and reduce in thickness ; tocondense (an 
engraver’s copper-plate, etc.) by hammering; to 
reduce (coining-metal) to the required thickness 
by passing between rollers; to polish (paper, etc.) 
by means ofaroller. Cf. PLANISHER, PLANISHING, 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury ii. 150/2 Planish the Plate, is 
to beat it on a smooth Anvile, with a broad, smooth faced 
Hammer. 1825 J. Nichotson Oferat, Alechanic 725 The 
silver..is planished, and then scraped on the surface to be 
fitted on the copper. 1831 J. Hottann Manuf. Metal 1. 
p33 Saws are manufactured ..of iion, which is hammer- 

ardened, or planished on an anvil. 1884 Knicut Dict. 
Aleck. Suppl, 688/2 Saw blades are planished to straighten 
them. Buckling is removed by planishing. 

+ 2. To remove by planing, to plane away. Obs. 

1622 Masse tr. Aleman's Guzman ATS. 11. 274 Those 
thinne shauings which your joyners planish away with their 
plainers when they shaue their wainscoat. 

Hence Planished pf/. a. 

1683 Moxon AZech. Exerc., Printing ii. ? 2 Neal'd thick 
Brass..will never come to so good and smooth an Edge as 
Planish’t Brass will, 1819 H. Bus Vestriad iv. 156 The 
even temper of the flowing mass, Had left no speck to blur 
the planish’d glass, 1884 in Century Alag. Dec. 266/2 
Planished copper, and enameled iron tubs. 

Planisher (ple‘nifor).  [f. prec. vb. + -ER1.] 

1. A person who planishes. 

1858 Simmonos Dict. Trade, Planisher..a workman who 
smooths or planes. 

2. A tool or instrnment used for planishing, in 
various applications, es/. 

a. A flat-ended tool for smoothing metal-work; a tool 
used by silver-cbasers. An instrument for smoothing 
or glazing the surface of photographs, engravings, cards, 

| Writing paper,etc. c. Acontrivance for flattening sections 
| cut by the microtome for inicroscopic examination. 

1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Planisher, a tool used by 


| 
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turners for smoothing brass work. 1895 Model Steam Engine 
go It is..2nd, smoothed with a planisher ; 3rd, polished with 
a fine file, or with oil and rotten-stone. 
Pla‘nishing, vé/. s+. [f{. as prec. + -1nG1}.] 
The action of the verb PLANISH, in various senses. 
1688 R. Hotme Armoury ut. 259/2 Planishing, to make it 
[the metal} smooth [in goldsmith’s work]. 1873 H. Spencer 
Stud. Soctol, xi. 271 An artizan practised in ‘planishing’. 
1884 Knicut Dict. Mech. Suppl. 688/2 The old mode of 
forming the 60 gallon copper, sugar, or soap-kettle was 
planishing, the parts being subsequently united by brazing. 
a1goo W. B. Stater Let. to Eastor, Planishing in silver 
manufacture is the final hammering given toan article being 
made, which does not alter the shape but levels the surface. 
b. alirib. and Comé., as planishing anvil, stake ; 
planishing hammer, a hammer with polished 
slightly convex faces, used for planishing sheet- 
metal; planishing roller, a roller used in planish- 
ing; esp. in p/., the second pair of rollers, of 
hardened and polished iron, between which coining- 
metal is passed to reduce it to the proper thickness. 
1688 R. Houme Armoury m. xxii. (Roxb.) 270/1 He 
beareth Gules, a Planishing Anvile, Argent...He beareth 
Azure, three Planishing Hamers, Argent, handles Or. 1815 
J. Smitn Panorama Sc. § Art 1. 16 Clockmakers, tin-plate 
workers, and braziers, polish the face of their planishing 
hammers, by rubbing them upon a soft board, covered with 
a mixture of oil and finely washed emery. 1839 Ure Dict. 
aris 860 The plates are passed cold between these [rollers], 
to bring them to exactly the same thickness; whence they 
are called adjusting or planishing rollers. 1875 Knicut 
Dict. Mech, Planishing stake,..a bench stake or small 
anvil for holding the {copper] plate wben under the action 
of a planishing-hammer. 7 P 
Planisphere (placnisfie1). Also 4 plani- 
sperie ; 6-7 -spheare, 7 -sphaer, -sphare. [In 
ME. form planisperie, ad. med.L. planispherium, 
f. L. plan-us flat, PLANE + sphwra, Gr. opatpa 
SPHERE; in form planisphere, a. OF. planisphire.] 
A map or chart formed by the projection of a 
sphere, or part of one, on a plane; now es/.a polar 
y'rojection of half (or more of) the celestial sphere, 


as in one form of the astrolabe. 

[1144 Planisphzrium Ptolomzi [{[ncipit| Rodvlphi Brv- 
ghensis ad Theodorichum Platonicum in traductionem plani- 
sphzrij Claudij Ptolomai Prefatio.] 1390 Gower Conf III. 
134 Gebuz and Alpetragus eke Of Planisperie [v.7. palmes- 
trie], which men seke, The bokes made. 1571 Diccrs 
Pantom. 1. xxix. lijb, Being brought to his due place the 
crosse diaineters of the Planisphere may demonstrate the 
foure principall quarters of the Horizon. 1594 BuunpeviL 
Exerc. Vi. (1636) 598 Astrolabe..is called of some a Plani- 
spheare, because it is both flat and round, representing 
the Globe or Spheare, having both his Poles clapt flat 
together. 1625 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. vil. (1635) 174 
‘The planispheare is a table or inappe of two faces whereon 
the Raes are projected circularly. 1678 PAtl. Trans. 
XII. 1027, I ain at present inaking a silver Planisphere 
of two foot diameter for the King; the Invention of 
that famous Astronomer..Mr. Cassini. 1828 W. Irvine 
Columbus (1848) 1. 128 The globe or planisphere finished by 
Martin Behem .. furnishes an idea of what the chart of 
Coluinbus must have been. 1862 Sin G. C. Lewis Astron, 
Ancients w.i. 208 He [Hipparchus] had drawn a planisphere 
according to the stereographic projection. 1905 A. Bb. 
Grimacot (¢ifée) Catalogue of Zodiacs and Plamspheres, 
ancient and modern, 

b. evolving planisphere: a device consisting 
of a polar projection of the whole of thc heavens 
visible in a particular latitude, covered by a card 
with an elliptical opening, which can be adjusted 
so as to show the part of the heavens visible at 


a given time. 

1887 Pall Mall G. 24 Oct. 6/1 An ingenious arrangement 
called a Planisphere, upon which the stars for any evening 
of the year are, by turning a circle, brought into view. 
1891 Athenzum 3 Oct. 457/1 An ingeniously constructed 
“Revolving Planisphere . 

ec. Astrolale planisphere: see ASTROLABE (6). 

1872 Skeat Chaucer's Astrol. Pref. 32 The term ‘astro- 
labe’..in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries .. was 
restricted to the particular kind called the ‘ Astrolabe 
Planisphere ', or astrolabe on a flat surface. 

Ilence Planispheral (-sfiordl), Planispheric 
(-sferik), Planisphe‘rical aajs., of the nature of 
or pertaining to a planisphere. 

a1646 J. Grecory Maps & Charts Posthuma (1650) 311 
In measuring the Distances of Places there is no great trust 
to bee had to any Planispherical Projection whatsoever. 
1688 R. Home Armoury i. 373/1 A Meridian Spherical 
Dial [is] of some termed a Planisphearal Sun-Dial. 1856 
W. H. Mortey (f/¢/e) Description of a Planispheric Astro- 
labe constructed for Sh4h Sultén Husain Safawi. 1884 
Natnre 12 June 161/1 Suggestions for a planispheric repre- 
sentation of the cerebral convolutions. ; 

+ Planitude. Obs. rare—'. [ad. late L. planz- 
tido evenness, f. planus flat: see -TUDE.} prop.= 
next; in quot., nsed as = smooth surface. 

1597 A. M. tr. GuiHlemeau's Fr. Chirurg. biijb/2 The 
superior planitude of tbe Plate, which sticketh fast to the 
roofe ofthe mouth. 

Planity (pleniti). rare", [f. PLANE a. + 
-ry. (Cf. L. p/aszlds plainness, a doubttul reading 


in Tacitus.)] The quality of being plane. 
1882 Proctor Fam. Sct. Stud, 21 The straightness of lines, 
the planity of surfaces and other like geometrical conceptions, 


Pla (plenk), s6. Also 4-5 plaunke, 4-7 
planke, § planc, 6-7 planck(e. See also PLANCH. 
[ME. flanke, a. ONF. planke (Tournai 1275, 
mod. Picard A/anke, Norm. p/angue) = F. planche 


PLANK. 


plank, slab, little wooden bridge, measure of land ; 
in mod.F., a narrow strip of land=Pr. planca, 
plancha, Cat. planxa, Sp. plancha, Pg. prancha, 
Piedm., Olt. pranca:—L. planca (post-Aug.) board, 
plank, slab (e.g. of marble), prob. f. root péak- of 
Gr. mAag, etc.] 

1. A long flat piece of smoothed timber, thicker 
than a BOARD; sfec. a length of timber sawn for 
building or other purposes to a thickness of from 
two to six inches, a width of nine inches or more, 
and eight feet or upwards in length. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Syne 5259 Pe plank pat on be 
bryggé was, Was as sledyr as any glas. c1350 (Vill. 
Palerne 2778 Hent bire vp in armes, & bare hire forp ouer- 
bord on a brod planke. 1393 LAnei. P. Pd. C. xtx. 34 And 
with be ferste plaunke ich palle hym doune. 1428-9 ec. 
St. Mary at Hill 71 Also payd for a carpenter iij day‘es ijs. 
.. Also payd for a planke iiijs ilijd. 1495 Naval Acc. 
Flen, VII (1896) 154 Oken plankes of xvisj fote long xij 
ynch brode & iiij ynch thyke. @1548 Hatt Chrox., 
Hen. VI11 118 The Frenchmen had losed the plankes of 
the bridge nere a myle aboue Bray. 1653 Watton Angler 
x. 189 barnacles and young Goslings bred by the Suns heat 
and the rotten planks of an old Ship. 1794 SHERIDAN in 
Sheridaniana 154 A plank of the old stage, on which 
Garrick had trod. 1823 P. Nichotson Pract. Build. 159 
The wood employed in Joinery is denominated Stuff; and 
of this there are Boards, PJanks,and Battens. 1840 WVeles’ 
Register LIX. 157/2 At the extremity of the green [at 
Auburn, N.Y.],..a large platform was erected... About 40 
long benches were constructed of rough planks for the ladies, 
1881 Younc Every Alan his own Alech. § 142 Planks are 
pieces of wood 11 inches in width and 24 or 3 inches thick. 

transf, 1830 Prescorr Pern II. 166 They met with ten 
planks or bars of solid silver, each piece being twenty feet 
in length, one foot in breadth, and two or three inches thick. 


b. Without a or f/.: Timber cut into planks; 


planking. 

1559 in W. Boys Sandwich (17gG2) 738, xx M. elme plancke 
of in and iiii ynches thicke. /6éd¢. 739. ¢ 1582 T. Diccrs 
in Archeologia X1. 225 The excessiue waste of pile and plank 
in the Flemmyshe platte. 1665 Pepys Diary 7 Aug., ‘Vhere 
comes Luellin, about Mr. Deering’s business of planke, to 
have the contract perfected. 1720 De For Caft. Singleton 
ii, (1840) 30 Want of saws to cut out plank. 1792 J/un- 
chausen’s Trav. xxxiit. 157 The Royal George. .that fine 
old ruin of British plank. c¢ 1850 Rudin. Navig. (Weale) 
138 Plank, a general name for all timber, excepting fir, 
whbicb is from one inch and a half to four inches thick, 

c. fig. esp. in reference to the use of a plank to 
save a shipwrecked man from drowning. 

1649 G. Daniet Trinarch., Hen. 1V cecxxiit, The Planks 
Politicks make a bridge on To keepe dry Soales. 1633 P. 
Frercuer Pisce. Ecl.1v. xvi, A thin thin plank keeps in thy 
vitall breath, Death ready waits. 1659 A. Hay Diary(S.H.S.) 
123, I desired her to acquaint her father to come off upon 
y' plank of ther setting up tolleratioun in Scotland. 1690 
Asp. SHARP /V&s. (1754) 1. Serm. viii. 222 This is indeed the 
only plank we have to trust to, that can save us from ship- 
wreck. 1818 Cruise Dégest (ed. 2) I. 514 Though a pur- 
chaser may buy in an incumbrance, or lay hold of any plank 
to protect himself, yet he shall not protect himself by the 
taking a conveyance from a trustee, after he had notice 
of tbe trust. 1866 Wuittier Les, to Lucy Larcom 29 
God grant that in the strange new sea of change wherein 
we swim, We still may keep the good old plank, of simple 
faith in Him! 

2. Applied to various things consisting or formed 
of a flat slab of wood applied to a special purpose 
indicated in the context; as, a narrow foot-bridge ; 
a table or board; a hat-maker’s bench or table 
which surrounds the ‘kettle’ (Zzg. Dial. Dict.) ; 
also in other technical uses: see quots. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 3740 A preue planke is at a place to 
pas & toentre. ¢1430 Pilgr, Lyf Manhode 1. xv. (1860) 11 
With pi yerde pow shuldest assaye if it be to deep, or if fer 
neede ober brigge or plaunke. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 
clxiii. 147 ‘They lete come in the see barges and botes and 
grete plankes as many as they myght ordeyne and haue. 
1599 Haktuyr Voy. II. 236 The king will haue them shoote 
euery day at the Plancke, and so by continuall exercise they 
become most excellent shot. 1625 N.CarPENTER Geog. Ded, 
i. _v. (1635) 73 Cast on a large ‘Table or planke, a little 
portion or drop of water. 1771 LuckomBr Hust. Print. 324 
Before tbe Carriage is laid on the Ribs, [the pressman] 
besmears the two edges of the Plank..well with soap or 
grease. 1855 Booker //tst, Denton Chafel(Chetham Soc. 
No. 37) 10 Coarse stuff hats, composed of a mixture of 
foreign wool and fur, the nap being laid on at the plank. 
1875 Knicut Dict. Wech., Plank, the frame of a printing 
press on which the carriage slides. 1875 Uvre’s Dict. Arts 
(ed. 7) I1. 785 The workman... presses it [the point of a 
hat] down with his hand, turning it..round on its centre 
upon the plank, till a flat portion, equal to the crown of 
the hat, is rubbed out. 1888 NicnHotson Coal Trade Gloss., 
Crowntree,a plank about 2§ inches thick, and 54 or 6 feet 
long, used to support the roof in coal-workings. 1890 
Cent. Dict., Plank..4 (Ribbon-weaving) The batten of the 
Dutch engine-loom or swivel-loom. 

3. + a. A flat slab of stone, esp. a gravestone. [So 
L. planca.} Obs. b. Geol. Calcareous flagstone of 
the Stonesfield Oolite beds. 

1660 Woop Life Nov. (O. H. S.) I. 345 Two stone coffins 
..without planks or covers to them. /éé¢., Upon most of 
those planks or plank-stones, were engraved in them, or 
embossed or convexed a cross from one end to the other. 
1691 — Ath. Oxon. II. 384 Over his grave was soon after 
erected .. a monument of free stone, with a plank of marble 
thereon, 1871 J. Putrtirs Geol. O.cford 149 We find about 
Sandford, in place of the ‘Stonesfield slate’, beds of white 
and yellow sand, sixteen or more feet in thickness, with 
irregular lamina of calcareous sandstone, more or less blue 
in the centre, called ‘plank 
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4. In Zocaluse: A piece of cultivated land longer 
than broad, a strip of land between two open tur- 
rows [= F. planche]; a regular division of land,as 
distinguished from the irregular ridges of the ‘ run- 
tig’ (Eng. Dial. Dict.); a more or less definite 
measure of land: see quots. 

1814 Suirrerr Agric. Surv. Shetl. App. v. 32 Q. Is the 
term plank known as applicable tolands? A, I..conceived 
it used as a term for large regular divisions, in opposition 
to the smaller ridges of the old xg and rendal or runrig 
divisions, 1883 R, M. Fercusson WK amébling Sk. xiii. 85 Vhe 
average extent of each plank was about an acre. 1892 
Coctran- Patrick Jed. Scot. viii. 170 The ‘ plank’ of Iand 
-- Was generally the same in extent throughout Orkney and 
contained 1} acre Scots or 1-32 acre English. 

5. fig. An item or article of a political or other 
program. Cf. PLatrors 7b. Orig. and chiefly U7..S. 

1848 Lowe, Liglow P, Poems 1890 HI. 141 They kin’ 
o’ slipt the planks frum out th’ ole platform one by one. 
1848 Loston Courier 28 Sept. 2/2 Another plank in the 
platform is, no Cass or other plank to be added. 1856 
fHlouseh, Words XIV. 86 Every subject of the platform ts 
spoken of as one of its planks; thus we read of ‘ the slaver 
plank’, ‘the tariff plank’, 1884 Chr. World 12 June 433/1 
Another ‘ plank’ is the restrictton of Chinese immigration. 
1891 Zimes 7 Oct. 10/4 It was not an admitted ‘ plank’ in 
the Liberal platform, and (so far as I know) Mr. Gladstone 
has never promoted it or even said one word in its favour. 

6. Phrases. + 7o bring (a gun) to plank: 71. e. 
to the side of the ship; torun out (04s.). Plank- 
over-plank, with the outside planks overlapping, 
as in a clinker-built vessel. /lank-upon-plank: 
see quot. 1823. Zo walk the plank, to walk 
blindfold along a plank laid over the side of a 
ship until one falls into the sea (as pirates and 
others are said to have made their captives do, in 
order to get rid of them). Also fig. 

1557 Lp. Grey in Froude Hist, Eng. VI. xxxiv. 493, I 
caused the gunners to bring up their artillery to plank, and 
then shot off immediately ten or twelve times, 1776 Fat- 
conrr Dict. Marine, French Terms, Border & gucin, to 
plank a ship with clench-work, or plank-over-plank. 1823 
Cras Technol. Dict., Plank upon plank, is when other 
planks are laid upon a ship's sides after she is built. 1844 
MacauLay Barérve Misc. (1868) 262/1 It would have been 
necessary for Howe and Nelson tomake every French sailor 
whom they took walk the plank, 1867 Smytu Sazlor's Word- 
bk., Walking a plank, an obsolete method of destroying 
people in mutiny and piracy, under a plea of avoiding the 
penalty of murder...Also, for detecting whether a man 
is drunk, he is made to walk along a quarter-deck plank. 
1883 STEVENSON 7yeas. /s/. 1.1, Dreadful stories they were; 
about hanging, and walking the plank. 

7. altrib. and Comb. Consisting or built of 
planks, as plank-bridge, dam, -house, -tsland, pile, 
piling, sheeting, -table, -timber, -work; objective, 
as plank-dressing; plank-buill, -sidedadjs. ; plank- 
bed, a bed of boards resting on low trestles, 
without a mattress, used as part of the discipline 
of convents, prisons, etc.; plank-hook, a pole 
with an iron hook at the end, used by quarrymen, 
miners, and others (U. S.); plank-plant, an 
Australian leguminous plant, Bosstxa Scolopen- 
@drium; plank-road, a road made of a flooring of 
planks laid transversely on longitudinal bearing 
timbers (U. S.); plank-timbering, plank tub- 
bing: see quots.; plank-way, the narrow portion 
of deck between the side and the frame of the 
hatch in a wherry, etc. 

1868 Farrar Seekers ui. i. (1875) 265 To prefer a *plank- 
bed and skin and whatever else of the kind belongs to the 
Grecian discipline. 1887 United [reland 27 Aug., 10 cheer- 
fully accept the privations of the prison and its plank-bed. 
1888 Bernarp Fr. World to Cloister v.113 The order. .is 
reckoned..one of the most austere in regard to its abstinence 
from meat,.. its plank bed, midnight office, and long hours 
of prayers. 1897 Mary Kincstey I’, Africa 419 An osten- 
tatiously European *plank-built house, 1883 Grestey Gloss. 
Coal Mining, *Plank Dam,a watertight stopping fixed in 
a beading, constructed of balks of fir placed across the 
passaze, one upon another, sideways, and tightly wedged. 
1831 Jane Porter Sir #. Seaward's Narr. 11. 58 David 
Allwood and his family had the *plank-house allotted to 
them. 1876 Geo. Extor Dau, Der. liv, The tiny *plank- 
island of a yacht. 1772 C. Hutton Bridges 98 The piles 
are grooved,., and *plank piles let into the grooves. 1793 
R. Mytne ep. Thames 31 A line of ~Plank Piling 
should be run down to a Iittle Island adjoining. 1853 
Moovie Life Clearings Introd. 9 ‘he many *plank-roads 
and railways in the course of construction in the pro- 
vince [Canada]. 1856 Oimsrep Slave Stal/es 365 Vhe 
first plank-road in the State of New York was laid, I believe, 
in 1844, and in 1846 there were several in operation. 1888 
Times 2 Oct. 11/6 Traces of old Roman plank-roads on the 
moor .. not far from Diepholz, in Lower Hanover, 1789 
W. Jessop Kep. Thames & [sis (1791) 22 Instead of using 
Timber and *Plank Sheeting, slope the sides to an Angle 
of 45 degrees, and pitch them with rough flat Stones. 1897 
Mary Kincstey W, A/rica 563 A few steps onwards bring 
me in view of a corrugated iron-roofed, *plank-sided house, 
tg00 H. Lawson Over Siipraiis 131 A *plank-table, sup- 
ported on stakes drivenintothe ground. 1797 Excycd, Brit. 
(ed. 3) XVIII. 659/2 The forests yield. . *‘plank-timber, masts, 
and yards, 1881 Raymonp Afining Gloss., * Plank-timbering, 
the lining of a shaft with rectangular plank frames. 1839 
Ure Dict. Arts 972 There are three modes of keeping back 
or stopping up these feeders; by *plank tubbing [etc.]. 1883 
Grestey Gloss. Coal Mining, Plank Tubbing, shaft lining 
of wooden planks driven down vertically behind wooden 

| cribs all round the shaft. 1887 W. Rye Norfolk Broads 
| 48 How it did rain! ‘The *plank-ways, parched and dry with 
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weeks of sun, let in the water everywhere. 1889 P. H. 
Emerson £ug. /dy/s 26 Down the river..came sailing the 
wherry,.with her plankways under water. 1890 Hoste W, 
China 93 Rails of bainboo ran along both sides of the plank- 
way. 1745 Jrul. Siege Louisburg in W. Shirley's Let. (1746) 
23 The French..added to the Top of it a *Plank-work 
Piekstied, to raise it to the same Height witb the rest of the 
all, 


Plank (plenk), v. [f. Puank sh: cf. ONF. 
Planquier = OF, planchier to floor, plank, bridge, 
f. planke, planche.} 

. trans. To furnish, lay, floor, or cover with 
planks. Also with over. 

c1420 Pallad, on usb, 1. 516 Planke hit stronge ynough 
Vnder thin hors, that hit be lyggyng softe Ynough & harde 
ynough to stonde olofte. 1485 Rec. St. Mary at Hill 2 
In the Stable a Racke & a mawnger, and it is new planke 
1580 HoLtyBanbD / reas. Fr. Tong, Plancher ou paver dais, 
to floore or planke with bourdes. 1609 HoLLanp Amu, 
Marcell. 390 When he had set his ships together,..and.. 

lanked them over in manner of a bridge, he passed over .. 
into the Countrey of the Quadi. 1697 Drypren Aoneid u. 21 
The Sides were planck’d with Pine. 1735 J. Price Ssone- 
Br. Thames 7 These ‘Truss Ribs, when plank'd over, will 
be enough. 1842 Dickens Amer. Notes (1850) 143/1 The 
footways in the thoroughfares which lie beyond the principal 
street, are plunked like floors. 

b. To fasten or join ¢ogether, to fasten or hold 
down, with planks. 

1854 CaryLe #redk, Gt. xvi. vii, Boats planked together 
two and two. 1895 7émess5 Jan. 3/3 ‘Whe ballast..does not 
appear to have been planked and tommed down. 

Z. a. To place, put, or set down; to deposit, 
plant. dza/, or slang. b. To table or lay down 
inoney ; to pay readily or on the spot. Const. 
down, oul, up. U.S. collog. 

&. 1859 B. Briertey Day Out (1886) 49 So we crope up th’ 
slates, an plankt ussel’ deawn ut th’top. 1886 A. G, Mur- 
pock Scotch Readings (ed. 2) 69 ‘ Plank’ it on the highest 
shelf in the house. 1892 {J. Lumspen] Shecp-head 205 
Hastily I handed my dear Lady Matty to a seat, and 
planked my own huge carcase uponanotberone. 1894 Saé. 
ev. 1 Sept. 234 A desire to plank down .. University men 
in the midst of the social life of East London. 

b. 1835 Crockett Your 59 During the last war [he] 
planked up nore gold and silver to Iend the government 
than Benton ever counted. 1835-40 Haisurton Clock. 
(2862) 376 Come into the iseter [= oyster] shop here, and 
plank the pewter. 1887 H. Freperic in Sevibner's Alag. 
I. 625/1 Workman would rather plank out five thousand 
dollars from his own pocket. 1 ‘R. Botprewoop’ 
Afiner'’s Right x, He ‘planks down’ the dollars requisite 
for the purchase. 

3. techn. a. To splice together (slivers of wool) 
into rovings. b. ‘lo harden (a hat) by felting. 

1874 Knicnt Dict. Afech. 362/1 Slivers of long-stapled 
wool are planked or spliced together. 1875 /did. 1731/2 
They [hat-bodies] are planked or hardened to give them 
solidity, thickness, and strength. 1875 Uve's Bice. Arts 
(ed. 7) ITI. 1163 Areaking-frame.—Here the slivers are 
planked, or spliced together, the long end of one to the 
short end of another. 1g0z Brit. Med. Frul. 15 Feb. 378/2 
After the hat is planked it contains nothing hurtful. 

4. To fix on a board (a fish that has been split 
open) and cook at a hot fire: see PLANKED 2. U.S. 

1877 Howe tts Out of Question (1882) 134, I suppose you 
plank horn-pout, here. 

5. a. intr. To sleep on or as on a plank; to lie 
down on the hard ground; also ¢o plank it. bd. 
trans. To condemn to a plank-bed. 

1829 B. Hatt 7 vav. 11. 382, I was right glad of [a berth], 
being wofully tired, and having no mind to plank it! 
1860 DonaLpson Bush Lays 40 ‘Through tbe day we will 
rough it, at night we will plank it. 1887 Sir H. Campseci- 
Bannerman in Scott, Leader 15 Oct. 5 Who may be sent to 
a prison cell and planked for taking part in transactions 
which are as innocent and harmless as a meeting of the East 
Stirlingshire Liberal Association, 

6. To exchange the separate strips or rigs of 
land of an individual owner for one compact piece 
of equal extent. North. Sc. dial. 

1812 J. Hexperson Agric, Surv. Caithness 268 In many 
cases, the arable land has been planked, or converted into 
distinct farms, in place of the old system of tenants occu- 
pying it in run rig, or rigg and rennal.as it was provincially 
termed, 1871 R. Cowie SHetd. u, vii. 158 The land [has 
been] planked orallocated in due proportion to each person. 


+FPlankage. O’s. Also 5 plangage.  [a. 
OF. plancage, planchage, {. planke, planche: see 
PLANK and -acE.] Payment charged for the use 


of planks at landing-places. 

1347-8 Rolls of Parilt. 11. 212/2, Par cause de Murage ou 
Kayage ou Plankage. 1483 Cal. dnc. Rec. Dublin (1889) 1. 
364 Suche person and persones.. that occupieth the said 
Watyr-bailliffes planges..shall pay for plangage to the said 
Water bailliffe. xg§92 in Picton L’fool Mnnic. Rec. (1883) 
I. zo [Various heads under which dues were claimed} 
Ladinge; Measuringe; Wayinge; Grondage; Ancorage;.. 
Sea iounded groundes; Fishinges; Fowlinge; Planckage. 


+ Plank-board. Oés. [f. PLank sb. + BoarD 
sb. See also Piancu-soarD.] <A thick board 


suitable for flooring and similar purposes. 

[1394-1551: see PLANCH-BOARD.] 1497-8 in Swayne Sarum 
Churchw, Acc. (1896) 48 Plankborde ad opus de le newe 
Roff. 1577-87 HotinsHep Chron. HI. 1139/1 The duke 
had prepared bridges made of planke boords. .for his men 
to passe the ditch. 1608 Wittet Hexapla Exod. 605 The 
ysuall scantling for the thicknes of planke boord. 1707 
Mortimer /f/usé. (1721) TI. 46 "Twill make good Plank- 
boards and Timber. 


Planked (plenkt), pp/.a. [f. PLank v. + -ED!.] 
1. Furnished, laid#foored, or covered with planks, 


PLANKER. 


1608 Sytvester Du Bartas u. iv. w. Decay 958 A flying 
Bridge..and planked Battlements On every story, for his 
Men's defence. 1651 T. pe Grey Compl. Horseman 21 A 
planked flore is warmer than a paved or pitched. 1793 R. 
Myune Rep. Thames 27 Both the side Streams should be 
shut up, with low planked Weirs. F 

2. Of fish: Cooked by being split, fastened on a 


board, and held to the fire. U.S. 

1877 Howe tts Out of Question (1882) 134 One's ideas of 
planked Spanish mackerel. 1885 Science V. 426 ‘Lhe 
principal dish was ‘planked ’shad. By this process four fish 
are fastened toa board, and held towards a hot fire. Whilst 
cooking, the fish are constantly basted with a preparation 
made of butter, salt, and other ingredients. 

Planker (ple‘nke1). [f. Prank v.+-ER}.] A 
workman who planks or kneads hat-bodies in the 
process of felting them. 

1902 Brit. Med. Frul. 15 Feb. 378/1 In hand-planking the 
‘form’ is dipped in boiling water acidulated with vitriol, 
and then folded and vigorously kneaded by the planker's 
hand. 

Planking (ple nkin’, vd/. sb. [fas prec. + 
-InG'.] The action of PLANK v. 

1. Furnishing, flooring, or covering with planks, 

1495 Waval Acc. Hen. VIT (1896) 155 Laboryng & 
workyng abought Cowchyng plankyng & laying of the seid 
giete Rokes Stone & Gravell. 1663 Gerpier Coussed (1664) 
70 Manger, Rack, and Planking ofa Stable is eight shillings 
per foot in length. ¢1850 Audim. Navig. \Weale) 138 
Planking, covering the outside of the timbers with plank; 
sometimes quaintly called ‘skinning’. 1887 Mus. Daty 
Digging §& Squatting 110 Port Darwin possessed no suitable 
wood for planking purposes. 

2. concr. Planks in the mass; plank-work; the 
planks of a structure ; sec. those forming the outer 
shell and inner lining of a ship. 

1751 Laperve Westm. Br. 29 Yhe Carpenters were at 
Work on the Grating and Planking for the Caisson. 1842 
Dickens Amer. Notes ii, The planking of the paddle-boxes 
had been torn sheer away. 1871 Howe tis Wedd. Journ. 
(1892) 295 The promenaders.. paced back and forth upon the 
planking. 1904 A. GrirFitus so Yrs. Public Service iii. 28 
There was little enouzh comfort for us subalterns—a few feet 
of planking on the orlop deck. 

3. he lavying or ‘ cleading ’ of a steam-cylinder. 

1875 in Knicut Dict, Mech. 1732/1. 

4. In technical senses of the verb. 

1855 Booker Hist. Denton Chapel(Chetham Soc. No. 37) 
11 For bowing, basining, boiling and planking [hat-bodies], 
he received in 1805, eight shillings per dozen. 1883 Century 
Mag. Aug. 549/2 Cleaning the shad for planking. 1884 
Chesh. Gloss., Planking,..the felting of hat bodies by rolling 
them on a plank, and frequently immersing them iu acidu- 
lated water. 1902 [see PLANKER]. 

+5. Harrowing or rolling of land with a plank. 

1814 M. Birkseck Notes on France 59 They then sow 
annual trefoil, which they cover very slightly by planking, 
that is, drawing a plank, on which a boy rides, over the land. 

6. alirié.and Comé.,asplanking-clamp, -screw: 
see quots.; planking-machine: see quot. 

1875 Knicat Dict. Meck., Planking-<lamp,. .animplement 
for bending a strake against the ribs of a vessel and holding 
it until secured by bolts or treenails. /éid., Planking. 
machine, a machine in which hat-dodies, after being formed, 
are rubbed, pressed, and steamed to give them strength and 
body. /érd., Planking-screw, an implement for straining 
planks against the ribs of vessels, 

Pla‘nkless,«. [f. Plank sé. + -Less.] Having 
no planks; void or stripped of its planks. 

1837 Loner. Drift-Wood Prose Wks. 1886 1. 317 Vikings 
sitting gaunt and grim on the plankless ribs of their pirate 
ships. 1865 Cartyte Fred. Gt. xxi. iv. (1872) X. 40 The 
Peasant. Noble .. clattered with his wooden slippers upon 
the plankless floor of his hut. 

Piankshear, -sh2er, variants of PLANESHEAR 


Plankton (plenktgn). Bol. [a. Ger. plank- 
tow (V. Hensen 188.), a. Gr. mAayxrov, neut. of 
mdayxros vbl. adj., drifting, f. mAdCec@ae to wander, 
roain, drift.] A collective name for all the forms 
of floating or drifting organic life found at varions 
depths in the ocean, or, by extension, in bodies of 
fresh water. Also adirid. 

1892 E. J. Bres in Frnt. Marine Biol. Assoc. Ul. 340 
Variations of the floating faunaand flora, or plankion, of the 
Plymouth Waters. 1894 Q. ez. Apr.372 When the recent 
German expedition set out to study the Plankton or floating 
life of the Atlantic. 1899 WVadure 15 June 157/1 Rich 
collections of plankton were made at all stations. 

Hence Plankto‘logy, tle department of biology 
relating to plankton (Webster Szpp/. 1902) ; 
Plankto'nic a. [irreg. for *p/ankdic], of, pertaining 
to, or characteristic of plankton. 

1899 Proc. Zool. Soc. 1029 Most, if not all, Glodigering, 
aie essentially planktonic organisms. 1905 Marr in Q, 
Frul. Geol. Soc. LX1. Proc. 74 Planktonic. 

Pla nkways, Pla‘nkwise, adv. [f PLANK sé. 
+ -WAYS, -WISE.] In the manner or direction of 
a plank: lengthways. 

1815 J. Smith Panorama Sc. & Art\.go When cut plank- 
wise, boxwood is extremely apt to warp, unless very well 
seasoned. 1881 Hastuck Lathe Work 35 For turning the 
surface of wood chucked plankways the same tools are used. 

Planky (plenki), a [l. PLank s6.+-y.] Of 
the nature of or composed of planks. 

c1611 Cuarman /ivad x11. 442 He came before the planky 
gates, that all for strength were wrought. 1718 Rowe tr. 
Lucan i. 735 Darts, Fragments of the Rock, and Flames 
they throw, And tear the planky Shelter fix’d below. 

Planless (plenlés), a. [f. PLan sd, + -LESS.] 
Without a plan; not planned; unsystematic. 
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1800 CoteripGr Piccolom. iv.iv. 40 Every planless measure, 
chance event.. Will they connect, and weave them alltogether 
Into one web of treason. 1852 Beackie Stud. Lang. 11 
Where not stupid, how often careless, aimless, and planiess ! 
1887 Hissey Holiday on Road 69 All England was before 
us; Ours was a planless expedition. 

Hence Pla‘nlessly adv., Planlessness. 

1894 Scott. Leader 8 Mar. 3 That large..school whose 
metliod seems to be to begin writing and go planlessly 
ahead. 1906 fibbert Frud Jan. 408 The planlessness of 
moral instruction in schools. 

Planned (plend), pp/. a. [f. PLAN v.+-ED1.] 
Designed, projected, arranged, ete. ; see the verb. 

1770 C. Crauncy Repl. Chandler's Appeal Defended 
(title-p.), Objections against the planned American Episco- 
pate. 1884 Brack Jud. Shaks, xii, There hud been a 
planned meeting. 1894 H. Nisset Bush Girl's Rom. 256 
It must have beer a planned-out affair. 

Planner (ple‘ne1). [f. Plax v.+-Enl.] One 
who plans or makes a plan; a deviser, arranger ; 
a projector, schemer; sfec. in Sc., a landscape 
gardener. 

1716 Cowrer in Ld. Campbell CAuncellors (1857) V. cxvi. 
305 This exempts you from the charge of being the planners 
of the treason. 1801 tr. Gabrieli?s Myst. Husb. 1V. 164 
Having been for many years a planner of fashions, [she] had 


an air of smartness. 1850 T. MeCrie Jem. Sir A. Agnew ii 


1852) 27 He procured the services of Mr. John Hay, late 
planner in Edinburgh. 1897 Daily News 15 Jan. 6/4 The 
original planner of this stupendous enterprise. 

Plannet, -ett, obs. forms of PLanxer 56,1 

Planning (plenin), vé/. sd. [f. PLan v. + 
-1nG!.] The action ot the verb PLAN ; the form- 
ing of plans; the making or delineation of a plan 
or diagram ; scheming, designing, contriving. 

1748 Anson's Voy. Introd. 3* Actual surveys of roads and 
harbours,..reqnire a good degree of skill both in planning 
and drawing. 1842 J. Aiton Domest, Econ. (1857) 127 Let 
there be no want of thrift: let there be both planning and 
plenty. 1897 Ruoscomyn IV/ute Rose Arno 6o He was deep 
in sober discussions and plannings. 

Plano-! (pléng), used as combining form of L. 
planus flat, smooth, level; in scientific or technical 
adjectives, denoting (a) flatly, ina flattened manner, 
with modification of a specified form in the direc- 
tion of a plane, as plano-compressed, -contcal, 
-hemispherical, -obconical, -orbicular, -palellate, 
-rolund, -subcucullate, (6) a combination of a 
plane with another surface, esp. plane on one side, 
and of another strface on the other, as PLANo- 
CONCAVE, -CONVEX, etc. Also pleno-cylindric, 
-ical, plane on one side and of a cylindrical form 
on the other; plano-horizontal, having a plane 
horizontal surface or position; ‘+ plano-solid 
Arith, Obs., applied to a number compounded of 
a ‘plane’ and a ‘solid’ number, i. e. of 5 prime 
factors; plano-subulate, ofa flat awl-shaped forin. 

1839 Linptey Sch. Bot. viii. 183 Seeds *plano-compressed 
or winged at the apex. 168: Grew Moyscum 1. iv. 75 
Some few are *Plano-Conical, whose Superfice is in part 
level between both ends. 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 553 
Corallum firm; cells .. quite shallow, plano-conical. 1727 
Swirr Art Polit. Lying Wks. 1755 Il]. 1. 114 He sup- 
poses the soul to be of the nature of a *plano-cylindrical 
speculum .. the plain side was made by God Almighty, but 
that the devil afterwards wrought the other side into a 
cylindrical figure. 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 327 Cespitose, 
*plano-hemispherical, 1760 J. Lee /utrod. Bot. u. xx. (1765) 
116 Ve.xitluim, the Standard; a Petal covering the rest .. 
*plano-horizontal. 1846 Dana Zooph.t1848) 453 With a solid 
*plano-obconical base. 1887 W. Pintirs Brit. Discomyceles 
175 Gregarious, suberumpent, sessile, waxy, *plano-patellate. 
1846 Dana Zooph, (1848) 347 Subcylindrical,..*plano-rotund 
attop. 1662 Houses Seven Prob. Wks. 1845 VII. 67 There 
be some numbers called plane, other solids, others *plano- 
solid. 1846 Dana Zoopfh. (1848) 336 Very broad explanate, 
and often *plano-subcucullate. 1760 J. Ler /utrod. Lot, u. 
xviii. (1765) 110 The Claws *plano-subulate. 

Plano-? (plzno), before a vowel or 4 plan-, 
combining form of Gr. mAavos wandcring, used in a 
few scientifie terms; sce PLANOBLAST, PLAXoDIA, 
PLANOGAMETE, PLANURIA. 

Planoblast (ple‘noblest). Zool. [f. Piano. 2 
+ Gr. BAaot-cs sprout, shoot.] The free-swimming 
generative bud or gonophore of certain Hydrozoa, 
usually a craspedote medusa or medusoid. Hence 
Planobla:stic a., of or pertaining to a planoblast. 

1871 Attman Monogr. Gynnoblastic Hydrotds 1. Introd. 
15 Planoblast...A generative bud with a structure fitting it 
for a free locomotive life when detached from the hydro- 
some, /bid., Umbrella, the gelatinous bell of a medusiform 
planoblast. 

Pla:no-concave, a. [f. PLAano-! + Con- 
cAVE.] Having one surface plane and the opposite 
one concave, as a lens. 

1693 E. Haccey in PAil, Trans. XVII. 961 Whether the 
Lens be. . Plano-Convex or Plano-Concave. 1807 HerscHeL 
tbid. XCVII. 183 The plain side of a plano-concave, or 
plano-convex lens, 1881 Le Contr Sight 34 And one with 
excess of dispersive over refractive power for our plano- 
concave lens. 

Pla:no-co‘nvex, ¢. [f.as prec. + Convex.] 

1. Having one surface plane and the opposite one 
convex: chiefly of lenses; also of natural forma- 
tions, as parts of plants or animals, or other objects. 

1665 Hooker. Mecrogr. Pref. fj, I fixt also with wax a pretty 
large plano Convex Glass. 1693, 1807 [see prec.]. 1810 D, 
Stewart Philos. Ess. 11.1, vii. 330 1n wooded scenes, the plano- 
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convex mirrour, which was Mr, Gray’s companion in all his 
tours, has a pleasing effect. 1830 Linptey Wat. Syst. Bot. 
75 Cotyledons plano-convex. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch & 
Clock. 102 Achromatic glass with two plano-convex lenses. 

b. Of a crystal: llaving some faces plane and 
others convex. 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Win. (ed. 3) 209 Plano-convex.. 
when the faces are partly straight and partly uneven, as in 
the diamond. 

2. Having a flattened convex form. 

1843 J. G. Witkinson Swedenborg’s Anim. Kingd. 1.1. 21 
The tongue’s upper surface is plano-convex. 1845 LinpLey 
Sch. Bot. vi. (1858) 83 Receptacle plano-convex, paleaceous. 

|| Planodia (planéwdia). Surg. and Path. [f. 
PLano-* + Gr, 656s way.] (See quot.) 

1858 Mayne Exfos. Lex., Planodia, term for a false 
passage, as may be made in stricture of the urethra in 
treating by a bougie, sound, or catheter. 

Planogamete (ple nogamét). Bio/. [f.PLano-2 
+ GAMETE.] A motile gamete or conjugating 
cell; also called zoovamete. 1886 [see GamuTe]. 

Planography (planggrif). vere. [f. L. 
plan-um YLANE + -GRAPHY,] The art of drawing 
plans; sfec.: see quot. 

1847 J. Dwyer Hydraulic Enginecring 131 Planography 
is another description of section introduced by.. Sir John 
Macneil,..which required that a vertical section. .should be 
laid down on the line of direction marked on the plan, and 
having the Cuttings and Embankments plotted on opposite 
sides. 

Hence Plano’graphist, one who draws a plan 
or map; a map-maker,. 

1859 W. M. ‘Fromson Land & Book v. xii. (1867) 627 All 
planographists of the Holy City agree that [etc.}. 

Planometer (plingmita1), [f. as pree. + 
-METER.] An accurately made flat plate, usually of 
cast iron, used as a standard gauge for plane sur- 
faces; a stirface-plate. So Plano'metry, the use 
of a planometer; the measurement or gauging of 
plane surfaces. 

1864 WerestEr, Planometcr. 1875 Knicur Diet. Mech. 
1726/2 Plane-surfaces are produced by the planing-machine, 
by the file, and by grinding... For the purpose of verifying 
their accuracy, the planometer was devised by Whitworth. 

Planometry, irreg. form of PLANIMETRY. 

|| Planorbis (plang-abis). Zoo’, ([mod.L., f. 
plan-us PLANE a. + orbis ORB.) A geuus of fresh- 
water snails (poud-snails), characterized by a flat 
rounded spiral shell. 

1833 Lyete Princ. Geol. L11. 238 We find in the marls and 
liinestones the shells of the Planorbis, and other lacustiine 
testacea. 1876 Beneden’s Anim, Parasites 38 A gasteropod 
mollusc, similar to a Planorbis, which lives as a messmate in 
the body of an annelid. Cosd, 1878 Bett Gegendanr’s 
Comp. Anat. 81 The planorbis-like shells of the Milliolida 
represent the simplest condition of these forms, : 

Iicnce Plano‘rbiform, Plano‘rboid av/s., rescm- 
bling, or having the form of a /V/anorbis; of a flat 
rounded spiral shape; Plano-rbine a., belonging 
to, or having the characters of, the subfamily 
Planorbine, of which /7/anorbis is the typical 
venus; Plano‘rbite, a fossil shell belonging or 
allied to this genus; Plano-rbuline a., of or be- 
longing to /Yanorbulina, a genus of Foraminifera 
having shells of a planorboid form. 

1856 Woopwarp Mollusca 11. 398 The Achatinella# are 
elongated .. and the Helices planorboid and multispiral. 
1879 Carrenter in Encycl. Brit. 1X. 380/1 Remarkable 
modifications of the planorbuline type. 1895 Camdlr. Nat. 
fist, WL. 413 Shell very small, planorbifoim, 

Planospiral (pleingspaieril), a. [f. PLano-1 
+Sprrava.) = /lanispiral: see PLANt-. 

1858 in Mayne £2 fos. Lex. 973/1. 

Planscheour, planschour, planseour, 
planshar(e, obs. ff. PLancHER. Plansheer, 
planshire, obs. forms of PLANESHEAR. 

Plant (plant), 54.1 Forms: 1 plante, 4-7 
plante, (4-5 plonte, § plantte, plaunte, plounte, 
Sc. playnt, 6 plaunt), 5- plant. [In sense 2, 
OE. plante fem., ad. L. planta sprout, slip, cutting, 
graft, whence also OHG. fflanza, ON. planta. 
Later senses are affected by med. or mod, uses of 
L. planta, and by F. p/ante, or are direct deriva- 
tives of PLanT v., ora. F. p/axd/ action of planting, 
plants collectively for planting out, f. planter to 
plant.] 

I. 1. A young tree, shrub, or herb newly planted, 
or intended for planting; a set, cutting, slip; a 
sapling. Oés. or déa/. (In local use the name for 
seedling vegetables at this stage, as ‘healthy cab- 
bage plants’, ‘ plants at sixpence a hundred’, etc.) 

¢825 Vesp. Psalter cxliii. 12 Deara bearn swe swe niowe 
plantfe] steadelunge gesteadulfestad from zuzude. 897 
K. ELerRED Gregory's Past. C. xlix. § 2. 381 On zppeltunum, 
donne hie wel begad hira plantan and hieta impan, 00 hie 
fulweaxne beod. 13.. &. E. Addit. P. A. 104 Pe fyrre in 
pe fryth pe feifrJer con ryse pe playn, pe plonitez, be spyse, 
be perez. ¢1386 Cuaucer Wie's Prot. 763 Yif me a plante 
of thilke blissed tree; And in my gaidyn planted it shal 
bee. ¢ 1400 MauNvev. (Roxb.) vil. 26 Men take plantes or 
slyfynges beroff and sett bam in oper placez. ¢1440 A/pha- 
bet of Tales 1, & pou sett in my garthyn a yong plante ofa 
tre, 1526 TinDALE J/aZzé. xv. 13 All plantes(Gr. tava gureia, 
Valg. omnis plantatio) which my hevenly father hath nott 
planted shalbe plucked vppe bythe rotes. 1535 CovERDALE 
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Ps. xlvii, 2 The hill of Sion is likea fayre plante [LutHeR | one contract to another. 1867 W. W. SmytH Coal 4 Coal- 


* Der Berg Zion ist wie ein schon Zweiglein’]. 1573-80 Baret 
Alv. P 467 A plant, the slip of a tree that was planted in the 
earth. 1600 SHaxs. A. F. Z. im. ii. 378 There is a man 
haunts the Forrest, that abuses our yong plants with caruing 
Rosadinde on their barkes. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury u. 
86/2 Plants are young ‘Trees fit to be set. 1719 De Fore 
Crusoe (1840) II, ix. 196 Some plants of canes. 

b. A young tree or sapling used as a pole, staff, 
or cudgel. Now chiefly dad. 

1377 Lanct. P. Pl. B. xvi. 50 Panne liberum arbitrium 
laccheth pe thiidde plante. ¢1450 Merlin 493 He caught a 
plante of an appell tre. .and toke tbe barre in bhothe handes, 
and seide he wolde make hem to remeve. ¢ 1600 Day Aceg. 
Beduall Gr. Vv. (1881) 109 An ashen plant, a good Cudgell, 
what sho'd I call it? 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. m. 638 
‘Take, Shepherd, take a plant of stubborn oak And labour 
him with many a sturdy stroke. 1712 Appison Sect. 
No. 335 # 2 Sir Roger’s Servants..had.. provided them- 
selves with good Oaken Plants, to attend their Master upon 
this occasion. 1732 E11za Heywoop Selle Assentblée 11.121 
This magnanimous Spaniard..having under his Habit, a 
good Sword, and a strong Oaken-Plant. 1900 M¢ILroy 
Craiglinnie v.54 (Ulster) The country people came pouring 
in—each man carrying his ash ‘plant’. op 

c. fig. Anything planted or springing up; a 
scion, offshoot, nurscling; a young person; a novice. 
Now 7ave. 

1362 Lana. P. PZ. A. 1. 137 Loue is be leuest ping pat vr 
lord askep, And eke peplaynt {v. x”. plante, plaunte, plonte]) 
of pees. 1435 Misyn Fire of Love 5 Fyer of fraward lufe, 
be whilk wastis burionyng of verteu, & norrysches be plantes 
of all vyce. 1500-20 Dunsar /’oems Ixxxvii. 30 Gret Gode 
ws graunt that we have long desirit, A plannt to spring of 
thi successioun. 1648 Gace Hest /nd. 175 Vhe Inquisi- 
tion .. considering them to be but new plants useth not 
such rigour with them, 1706 Pxicutps, /’/axt, figuratively 
a young Man or Maid. 1812 Sforting Mag. XX XIX. 188 
A plant from Bristol, a youth of tremendous power. 

%. A member of the lower of the two series of 
organized living beings, i.e. of the vegetable king- 
dom; a vegetable; gencrally distinguished from 
an animal by the absence of locomotion and of 
special organs of sensation and digestion, and by 
the power of feeding wholly upon inorganic sub- 
stances. (=mod.L. A/azéa in botanical use.) Often 
popularly restricted to tle smaller, esp. herbaccous 
plants, to the exclusion of trees and shrubs. 

1531 Turner /ferfa/i. A ij, Y° knowlege of plantes, herbes, 
and trees. 1567 Mavitet Gr. #orest 26, Plants be sorted 
and deuided into three parts: the first is the Herbe: the 
seconde the Shrub: the third the Tree. 1696 Pxivvirs 
(ed. 5), ant, a Natural Body that has a vegetable Soul. 
1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. I. s.v., The Learned and Ex- 
perienced Botanist, Mr. John Ray, gives us the following 
Characteristick Notes of the Chicf Kinds of Plants. 1748 
Gray Alliance 1 Sickly Plants betray a niggard Earth. 
1776 WitHERinG Brit, Plants (1796) 11. 180 Betula. Flowers 
male and female on the same plant. 1830 J. G. Strutt 
Sylva Brit. 36 The original dimensions of this venerable 
plant. 1884 J. Tait Alind in Alatter (1892) 81 Plants, be- 
cause it is their nature to produce leaves, may, by an over- 
plus of food, produce nothing else. 

b. fg. 

1594 SHaks. Rick. /1/, ww. iv. 395 The Parents line, whose 
Children thou hast butcher’d, Old barren Plants, to waile it 
with their Age. 1844 Emerson Lect, Vug. dimer. Wks. 
(Bohn) IT. 300 Government has been a fossil; it should be 
a plant. 1869 Lecky ZLuvof. ATor. II. i. 41 Christianity 
alone was powerful enough to tear tbis evil plant from the 
Roman soil. ‘ 

e. Sometimes applied to the leafy or herbaceous 


part of a vegetable. 

1693 Evetyn De la Quint. Compl. Gard. 11. 144 Leeks.. 
Replanted in the Month of May, very deep in the Earth, to 
make their Stalks and Plants thick and white, 

II. Chiefly from PLAnt v, 

3. collect. A growth of something planted or 
sown; 4 crop. 

1832 Veg. Subst. Food 199 To insure a good crop of barley 
anda kind plant of clover. 1346 Fra. K. Agric. Soc. VII. 
1. 288 ‘he promising plant of wheat which covered it was 
laid .. by the rough weather. 1898 Riper Haccarp in 
Longm. Mag. Oct. 513 There was a very full plant of 
swedes, which would have produced a fine crop. 

b. adsir. Growth. /2 plant, growing, in leaf; 
to lose plant, to die off, dwindle away ; fo faz/ 77 or 
miss plant, to fail to spring from seed. 

1844 Jrul. R. Agric. Soc. V. 1. 4 Clover... if sown 
oftener it is apt to fail in plant; and even when in plant it 
is not very productive unless highly manured. 1847 /d/d. 
VIII. 11. 291 The spaces in the. .turnips, which have missed 
plant, are filled up with transplanted swedes. 1852 /d/d. 
XIII. 1. 58 Phe wheat often loses plant in the spring. 

4, The way in which any one plants himself or 
is planted ; footing, foothold, pose. 

1817 Sporting Mag. L.. 2 The wide area between his feet, 
when in a standing position, gave him so firm a ‘ plant’, if 
I may so say. 1889 Wacom. Mag. Mar. 277/1 There was 
doggedness and obstinacy in the plant of the figures. ; 

5. A deposit of fish-spawn, fry, or oysters ; e//zpt. 
an oyster which has been bedded or is intended for 
bedding, as distinguished from a native. U.S. 

6. The fixtures, implements, machinery, and 
apparatus used in carrying on any industrial pro- 
cess. (In Great Lritain rarely with a or /.) 

1789 Mas. Piozzi Journ. Hrance 1.133 The ground was 
destined to the purposes of extensive commerce, but the 
appellation of a plant gave ine much disturbance, froin iny 
inability to fathom the meaning. 1838 Crur7 Eng. & Arch. 
Frnl. 1, 239/2 Yhere was very little possibility of trans- 
ferring these implements (technically called the Plant) from 


wining 110 In Durham and Northumberland a single 
‘ plant’ of pits and engines will work the ground for a mile 
or two on each side, 1882 Lugineer 24 Feb. 133/2 The 
plant includes one steam crane, three steam travelling 
cranes,a steam fire-engine, asteam pump, two steam hammers, 
seven steam engines, three boilers, and a few hundred nail- 
making machines. 1894 West. Gaz. 30 Apr. 5/1 Six plants 
in the coke region of Penusylvania are now in operation. 

b. fig. The instrumentalities employed in carry- 
ing on spiritual or intellectual work. 

1861 Lp. Linnsay Scepticism 341 We must take stock 
here, likewise, of our spiritual plant, our intellectual capital. 
1881 ation (N.Y.) XXXII. 437 The college is to him 
a sort of industrial enterprise, ..and the professors are part 
of the plant. 1887 Ch. Times 21 Jan. 54/3 The policy of 
increasing the plant of the Roman Catholic body here .. is 
still pursued. 

7. [f. PLant v. 8.] A hoard of stolen goods ; also 
the place where they are hidden. 7hzeves slang. 

1796 Grose’s Dict. Vulg. T. (ed. 3), Plant, the place in the 
house of the fence, where stolen goods are secreted. 1812 
J. H. Vaux Flash Dict, s.v., Any thing hid is called, te 
plant, ..such article is said to be zz f/ant; the place of con- 
cealment is sometimes called the p/axt, as £1 know of a fine 
plant’; that is a secure hiding-place. ‘Vo sfring a plant, 
1s to find any thing that has been concealed by another. 
To rise the plant, is to take up and remove any thing that 
has been hid, whether by yourself or another. 1837 J. D. 
Lane New S. Wales 11.52 We had found, to his astonish- 
ment and disappointment, that some person had sfrung 
the plant—a cant phrase for discovering and carrying off 
property which another person has stolen and concealed. 


8. A scheme or plot laid to swindle or defraud 
a person; an elaborately planned burglary or other 
form of theft or robbery. (The notion appears to 
be that of a trap or snare carefully planted or laid in 


the ground and covered up.) -Sharpers’ slang. 

1825 C. M. Westmacort fxg. Sy I. 241 A regular plant 
toclear me out. 1836 Dickens 54. Boz, Greenwich Fair, 
The ‘plant’ is successful, the bet is made, the stranger of 
course loses. 1837 — Pickzw. xlviil, * It’s a conspiracy ’, said 
Ben Allen. ‘A regular plant’, added Mr. dob Sawyer. 
1860 Gen. P. Tuomrson Audi A/t, III. exliii. 124 When 
the classes who live by warfare with society, lay a deliberate 
scheme by which an honest man's house is to be entered, or 
his property carried off, it takes at the Police Offices the 
title ofa‘ plant’. 1884 ?a/? A/al/ G, 20 Feb. 4 He..charges 
.. Blackburn with having, in language, which has recently 
beccme_ parliamentary, ‘put up a plant’ on his innocent 
young friend. 

9. [f Pant v, 2c.] Aspy, adetective; a picket 
of detectives. slazzg. 

1812 Sporting Alag. XXXIX. 210 He sold forged notes to 
a plant [zofe A person sent for the purpose of detecting 
him] which led to his untimely end. 1880 Daly Tel, 
26 Nov., At Shepperton Lock the keeper ., cautioned the 
defendant as he was going through the lock to take care, as 
there was a ‘plant’ out that night. Jed. A plant set to 
detect motorists travelling at illegal speed. 

III. attrib. and Comes. 

10. a. Simple attrib., as p/ant-centre, -covering, 
-disease, -€gg, ferment, -fetish, form, -growth, 
-hingdom, -life, -movement, -name, -ornament, 
-remains, -spectes, spirit, -wealth. b. Appositive, 
as plant-ancestor, C, Objective and obj. gen., as 
plant-dispersal, -dropper, -cater, -eating, -forcer, 
-growing, -hunting, -naming, -worship, -wor- 
shipper; plant-bearing, -feeding, -stimulating adjs. 
d. Instrtmental, as p/azt-clothed, -grown adjs. 

1876 H. Srencer Princ. Sociol. 1. xxiii.§ 181 Now ifan animal 
regarded as original progenitor, is therefore reverentially 
treated; so..may we expect the *plant-ancestor will be. 
1894 Geol. A/ag. Oct. 473 The Carboniferous *plant-bearing 
strata of Roberts’ valley. 1894 Board Agric. Circular x.4 
‘Vhese traps..should be placed close to the [hop] hills or 
*plant-centres. 1880 A. R. Wattace /sZ. Life 250 Fruits 
eaten by birds afford a means of *plant-dispersal. 1862 H. 
Srencer Forst Princ. 1. xiv. § 110 Ainong animals the 
flesh-eaters cannot exist without the “plant-eaters. 1684 T. 
Burnet 74. Earth 1.197 This is not necessary in *plant- 
eggs or vegetable seeds. 1778 [W. MarsHatt] Minutes 
Agric. 23 Oct.an. 1775, The manure is. .equally incorporated 
with the *plant-feeding stratum. 1899 Daily News 22 Feb. 
6/3 The belief in *plant-fetishes, wherein the informing 
spirit or ghost occupies the place of natural property. 1875 
Bennett & Dyer Sachs's Sot, 130 In the same manner, 
from a morphological point of view, stems, leaves, hairs, 
roots, thallus-branches, are simply members of the *plant- 
form. 1902 Dasly Chron. 29 Apr. 3/3 The wild *plant- 
grown embankments of railway cuttings. /é¢d. 10 July 3/4 
Means..for restraining injurious *plant-growth or for dis- 
posing of an insect pest. 1878 Hooker & Batt Marocco 
346 Ball enjoyed a capital day's *plant-hunting at Tangier. 
1884 R. Forxarp Plant Lore ititle-p.) Folk-Lore of the 
*Plant-Kingdom, 1862 H. Spencer First Princ. 1. vill. 
§ 70 *Plant-life is all directly or indirectly dependant on the 
heat and light of the sun. 1894 Persian Pict. 183 A 
luxuriant plant-life covered every stem and log. 1594 
La Primaud. Fr, Acad. t.134 Aname {Zoophyta], which in 
our language signifieth as much as *plant-liuing creatures. 
1878 Britten & Hotranp (f/t/c) A Dictionary of English 
*Plant-names. 1898 M.A. Buckmaster Elem. Archit, 26 The 
acanthus .. was the favourite *plant-ornament with the 
Greeks and Romans. 1880 A. R. Wattace /sd. Life 195 
Proofs of a mild Arctic climate, in the abundant *plant- 
remains of East Siberia and Amurland. 1876 H. Srencrr 
Princ. Sociol. \. xxiii. § 182 No explanation of the conceived 
shape of the *plant-spirit. /é/d. § 183 *Plant-worship, .. 
like the worship of idols and animals, is an aberrant species 
of ancestor-worship. 1883 Century Mag. Sept. 720/2 Vhe 
ornament whicb we have derived from Chaldean “plant- 
worshippers. 

e. Special Combs.: plant-bed, a stratum con- 
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taining fossil plants; plant-beetle, a beetle of 
the family Chrysomelide, feeding on plants, a leaf- 
beetle ; plant-breeder, one who cultivates plants 
with the object of improving existing varicties, 
or producing new ones; plant-eane, a sugar- 
cane of one year’s growth; plant-eutter, (a) 
a passerine bird of the S. American genus Phyéo- 
toma, having the habit of biting off the shoots of 
plants; (6) U.S. //ast.,( p/.) rioters in early times in 
Virginia, who systematically cut down the tobacco 
plants; plant-feeder, any animal that feeds upon 
plants; plant-food,a substance, or the substances 
collectively, on which plants feed; the food of 
plants; plant-marker, a small tablet of wood, 
zine, terra-cotta, etc., set in the ground beside 
a plant, and bearing itsname; plant-of-gluttony, 
rendering of Gael. /us-a-chraots, name for the dwarf 
cornel, Corvezs sezectca, the berries of which are re- 
ptted to stimulate the appetite (77eas. Bot. 1866 
s.v. Cornus); tplant-plot, a nursery for young 
plants; plant-tin, a tinned vessel for carrying 
plants, a botanical case or vasculum, 

1881 Rep. Geol. Explor. N. Zealand 48 The Mataura 
s¢ries in the Hokanui Hills overlying the *plant-beds. 1816 
Kirsy & Spe. Entomol, xxiii. (1818) I]. 321 The beautiful 
lribe of *plant-beetles (Chrysomela, F.). 1793 Eowarcs 
WY, Indics Il. v. i 210 *Plant-canes in this soil.. have been 
known in very fine seasons to yield two tons and a half of 
sugar per acre. 1802 LatHam Gen. Synops. Lirds Supp. II. 
212 *Plant-cutter, 1894 in Newron Dict, Birds 730, 1887 
Motoney Forestry iH. Afr. 101 Virgin forest soil is con- 
sidered best.. because it contains sufficient *plant-food. 1902 
West. Gaz. 17 June 12/2 ‘There is no substance so rich in 
plant-food as the carcass of an animal. 1610 HoLLanp Cam- 
den's Brit. (1637) 1co Vributes also were imposed . . for Corne- 
grounds, *plant-plots, groves or parks. 1611 SpeED Theat. 
Gt. Brit, xxiii. (16r4) 45/2 From Creekelad a towne in 
Wiltshire, the Academie was translated unto Oxford, as 
unto a plant-plot, both more pleasing and fruitfull. 1896 
Daily News 12 Dec. 6/2 In the winter there is no occupation 
for “plant-tin or insect-net. 

+ Plant, 54.2 Obs. Also 4-6 plaunte, 5-6 
Plante. [ME. pla‘u)nte, a. F. plante:—L. planta 
sole of the foot.] The sole of the foot. 

1382 Wycuir Acts ili. 7 Anoon the groundis and plauntis 
{gloss or solis] of him ben saddid to gidere; and he lippinge 
stood, and wandride. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 15/2 Fro the 
plante of his foot vnto the toppe of his heed was none hole 
place. 1580 Sipsey /’s. xvi. x, My heeles and plants Thou 
didst from stumbling slip sustaine. 1610 B. Jonson Alasgue 
of Oberon Wks. (Rtldg.) 584/2 Knotty legs, and plants of 
clay, Seek for ease, or love delay. 1655 tr. Com. Hist. 
francion xu. 24 Before you put the Iron to the plant of his 
Feet, give me a cord. 

+ Plant,sé.3 Obs. rare. [a. F. plant, in obs. use 
‘the ground-plat ofa building; also, the foundation, 
or ground-worke of a building; also, a planting’ 
(Cotgr.), f. stem of Planter to plant. Cf. lt. pranta 
a ground-plan.]_ A ground-plan. 

1624 Wotton Archit.in Relig. (1651) 256 Much less upon 
a bare Plant thereof, as they call the Schiographia or 
Ground lines. 1665 J. Wess Stone-Heng (1725) 20 The 
outward Circle of Mr. Jones his Plant No. 6 of the Ruins. 
lbid, 25 The Plant of the main Structure is in Diameter, 
one third Part of the Diameter of the whole Extent, or 
Circumvallation. 

Plant (plant), v. Forms: a. 1 plantian, plon- 
tian, 2-4 plant(ijen, 4-5 plau-, plawnte(n, 4-6 
plante, 5 plonte, plaunt, (5 5¢. playnt, 8 plaint), 
5-plant. [OE. p/antian, ad. L. plantareto plant, 
fix in place: cf, PLant sd. The sense-develop- 
ment agrees in the main with that of F. planter 
(i2the.) (:—L. plantare).} 

I. To plant a thing in or on a place. 

1. trans. To set or place in the ground so that it 
may take root and grow (a living tree or herb, 
a shoot, cutting, root, bulb, or tuber; sometimes, 
a seed; also, by cxtension, a crop, a bed of flowers, 
a garden, vineyard, orchard, forest, or other col- 


lection of plants). 

e825 Vesp. Psalter \xxix. 9 [Ixxx.8] Wingeard of Agyptum 
Ou afirdes awurpe deode & plantades hie. ¢897 K. A‘trrep 
Gregory's Past. C. x). 292 He underfeng 8a halgan gesam- 
nunga to plantianne & to ymbhweorfanne, swe se ceorl ded 
his ortzeard. ¢ 1000 AELFric Gen. xxi. 33 Abraham pa plant- 
ode znne holt. c1200 Vices & Virtues 51 Ys 3eplanted 
an iblesced treu amidde Sare hali chereche. @1300 Cursor 
AT, 8239 (Cott.) All frutes he plantede in pat place. ¢1380 
Wveur Sel, Wks. III. 91 Plaunt pou a vine. ¢1400 
Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxx. 137 He gert plant perin all inaner 
of erbez. 1526 TinDate 1 Cor. iii. 6-7, I have planted; 
Apollo watred .. Nether is he that planteth eny thynge 
nether he that watreth. 1697 DryDEN Virg, Georg. IV. 25 
Plant.. Wild Olive Trees, or Palms, before the busie Shop. 
1752 Hume Ess. § Treat. (1777) I. 11. v. 334 There are many 
edicts of the French king, prohibiting the planting of new 
vineyards. 1849 Lytton Cartons 1. iii, You can plant a 
very extensive apple-orchard on a grand scale, 1868 Q. 
Victoria Life High/. 19 Each of us planted two trees, a fr 
and an oak, ’ ; ; 

b. To introduce (a breed of animals) into a 
country; to deposit (young fish, spawn, oysters) 
in a river, tidal water, etc.; to naturalize. 

1899 19/4 Cent. Sept. 405 Brought from the Pacific and 
‘planted’ in the Great Lakes, these steel-heads are the most 


prized of all the pal tapnidae: 1903 Daily Chron. 25 Mar. 
7/2 Mr. Henry Herfian Kater ..in 1839 chartered the 
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Euphrates for the purpose of planting blood horses in 
Australia 
ce. lant out, to transfer from a pot or frame to 


the open ground; to set out (seedlings) at intervals, 


so as to afford room for growth. 

1793 Trans. Soc. Arts (ed. 2) V. 54 When they (plants) 
are planted out, after once hoeing, they will take care of 
themselves. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract, Agric. (ed. 4) I. 
323 The more tender kinds should not be thinned till some 
time after they have been planted out. 1858 GLENNy Gard. 
Every.day Bk.179/1 Plant out all the sorts and sow once or 
twice others to succeed. ; 

d. intr. Of seed: To grow into or form plants. 
Cf. Prant sé.! 3. from which this is perh. directly taken. 
1849 Jral. R. Agric. Soc. X. 1.55 The seed was put in 

precisely the same as [in] the preceding year, but it never 
planted so well. ; 

2. To insert, set, or place firmly, to fix zx or ox 
the ground or any other body or surface; to set 
down or upin a firm position; to put or fix in 
position; to post, station, 

1382 Wyc.ir 7s. xciii. [xciv.] 9 He that plauntide the ere, 
shal he not heren? ¢1450 /wo Covkery-oks. 98 Make faire 
lowe coffyns, and couche pis stuff there-in, And plonte pynes 
aboue. ¢1470 Gol. 4 Gaw, 312 Thai plantit doun ane paily- 
eoun. 1598 Barrit 7heor. WVarres i. 1. 36 Hee is to be 
taught how to plant his pikeontheground. 1687 A. Lovett 
tr. Thevenot’s Trav. ur. 26 The Banners which the Banians 
had planted on the top and highest Branches of it. 1712 
J. James tr. Le Blonds Gardening 89 In the .. Point of 
Intersection, plant the Stake H. 1714 Lond. Gaz. No. 5248/2 
He planted the British Colours on the Castle. a 1719 Appi- 
son Rosamond w, vi, Or this right hand performs its part, 
And plants a dagger in thy heart. 1849 Macavtay //rs?, 
Eng. ix. U1. 435 As soon as the prince had planted his foot 
on dry ground he called for horses. 1853 Kane Grinnel/ 
Exp. xi. (1856) 82 To plant an ice-anchor, a hole is cut 
obliquely to the surface of the floe. 1874 Burnanp My time 
xv.127 Planting her elbows on her knees. 1892 E. Reeves 
lomeward Bound 263 Asthe bull passes him, he has to plant 
these two darts at the same time in the back, and jump aside. 

b. To put or place (artillery) in position for 

discharging. + 7o plant a siege, to lay siege. 

1560 Daus tr. Steidane’s Comm. 4orb, Plantyng your 
ordenaunce here and there on your walles and Lulwarkes. 
1568 Grarton Chron, IL. 748 The Capitaines..planted a 
strong siege, and enuironed it round about. 1604 E. Grin- 
stone /list. Siege Ostend 214 The siege being planted 
before Escluse. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury iu. xviii. (Roxb.) 
140/2 Planta peece, is to order it for it discharging that it 
may do service or execution. 1748 Anson's Voy. ii. viii. 
382 Four swivel guns..were planted at the mouth of each 
funnel. 1862 CartyLe /redk. Gt. xii. iil. (1872) V. 39 Cannon 
with case-shot planted themselves in all the thoroughfares, 
fig. 1650 Futter Pisgah 1. i. 1 ‘This cavill is not planted 
particularly against my indevours. ' 

ce. ‘To station (a person) ; ¢sf. (in slang or vulgar 

use) to place for a surreptitious or unavowed 


purpose; to post asa spy or detcctive. 

1693 Evetyn Vela Quint, Compl. Gard. (1. 16 The Person 
must be dispos’d and planted near his Tree, in such a 
manner as to stand finn. 1706 J. Drake Secret Mem. 
Earl of Leicester Pref., The guard of his own creatures, 
spies and dependants which he had planted about licr. 1764 
Foote Patron in, Wks. 1799 1. 353 Intelligent people are 
planted, who will bring me..a faithful account of the 
process. 1777 Watson Philip [f (1793) I. vin. 333 He 
planted strong guards along the banks of the river. 1842 
Conven in Morley “¢/¢ ix. (1902) 31/1 He was planted (to 
use a vulgar phrase) upon me byhis party. 1892 ZanGwiLL 
Bow AMlystery 151 You plant one in my house to tell my 
secrets to Wimp, and you plant one in Wintp’s house to 
tell Wimp’s secrets to me. 

a. ref. To place, stalton, post, fix onesclf; to 
take up one’s position. 

1703 Rowe Udlyss. 1. i. 1,62 Remember well to plant thee 
at that Door. 1754 Cuatuam Lett, Nepiew v. 34 Open 
your chest, place your head upright, and plant you well 
upon your legs. 1819 Scott /vanhoe iii, One grisly old 
wolf-dog alone..had planted himself close by the chair of 
state. 1871 L. Sternen Playgr, Eur. (1894) ili. 84 [They] 
persisted in planting themselves steadily in some safe nook. 


3. To found, establish, institute (a community 


or socicty, esp. a colony, city, or church). 

¢897 [see sense 1]. 1555 Even Decades 160 That they 
myght in this prouince plant a newe colonie or habitation. 
160 R. Jounson Atugd. & Comm, (1603) 146 Vhis hapeneth 
by meanes of the Grimme Tartar, that will neither limselfe 
plant townes to dwell in..nor suffer the Russie. .to people 
those partes. ¢ 1656 Bramuatt Aefére. iii. 153 Planting and 
ordering schools for the education of youth. 1676 I. Matuer 
K. Philip's War (1862) 40 In three and twenty Towns, 
there were Indian Christian Churches Planted. 1700 Priok 
Carmen Seculare 441 Let him unite his Subjects Hearts, 
Planting Societies for peaceful Arts. 1745 De [foe's Eng, 
Tradesman (1841) V1. xli. 134 Planting colonies in New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Carolina. 1878 Mactear Ceéts 
v. (1879) 88 They planted monasteries under abbot-bishops. 

b. To settle (a person) in a place, establish as 
a settler or coloitist. (Cf. PLANTATION 4.) 

41300 Cursor M. 8033 (Cott.) Passed war a thusand yere, 
Sin pai war planted in pat place. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints ii, 
(Paulus) 452 Sutth}faste hirdis, pat has pe playntit in 
hewine reme to be bettir and happliare. c¢ 1425 Eng. Cong. 
frel. 24 He, as largh man & good prynce..owr lond folke 
wyll setten & planten stydfastly yn pys lond, nowe & euer. 
1535 CoveRDALE 2 Sam, vii. 10, | wyll appoynte a place, 
and wyll plante them, that they maye remayne there. a 1568 
Satir, Pocus Reform. x\vii. 89 In 30ur tolbuth sic pre- 
souneris to plant. 1607 R. Tinpate in Capt. Suith's Wks, 
(Arb.) Introd. 38 Wee are safelye arryued and planted in 
this Contreye [Virginia]. 1672 Petty Pol. Anat. (1691) 44 
In some Counties, as in Kerry,..few English were ever 
planted. 1719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) 1. ix, 156 My being 
planted so well in Brazil. 1870 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
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(ed. 2) 1. ii. 11 Teutonic soldiers planted as colonists by tbe 
Roman government. 
c. ref. To establish oneself, settle. 

1s60 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 98 b, To sette and plante 
himselfe there. 1699 Bentrey Pha/, 152 The Zancleans 
invited the remainder of the Milesians to come and plant 
themselves in Sicily. 1871 Freeman WVorz. Cong. (1876) 
IV. xviii. 230 Benedict, a monk of Auxerre, who planted 
himself in solitude among the wild forests by the Ouse. 

+@. adbso/. or intr. To form a colony or 
colonies ; to colonize; to settle. Ods. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. 459 How King Gregoure 
with his Power passit in Fyffe..and plantit and pleneist as 
he passit. 1555 W. Watreman Fardle Factions \. iii. 36 
Thei..made themselues cotages, and began to plante in 
plompes one by another. 1625 Bacon £ss., Plantations 
(Arb.) 534 If you Plant, where Sauages are, doe not onely 
entertaine them with Trifles, and Gingles; But vse them 
iustly, and gratiously, 1725 De Foe Vay. round World 
(1840) 159 It seems they are resolved to plant there. 

4. To put, set, or place zz some local position; 
to locate, situate; in pa. pple. situated. Also fig. 

1958 Act 1 Elrz. c. 14 § 4 Faire large townes..as well 
planted for cloth making as the sayd towne of Goddelmine 
or better, 1576 Furmixc Panofl, pist. 110 Inthem I plant 
my chiefest pleasure, 1624 Wotton Archrt.in Kelig. (1651) 
205 A Town.. finely built, but foolishly planted. 1650 
Fuiter Pisgah 1. ii. 5 Some perchance will place their 
scorn, where they ought to plant their wonder. 1856 STANLEY 
Sinat & Pal. iv. (1858) 226 If Neby-Samwil be the high 
place of Gibeon, then Mizpeh which Dr. Robinson planted 
there, must be sought elsewhere. 

5. Various fig. uses derived from prec. senses, 
a. To implant, cause to take root and spring up 
or grow; to introduce, e.g. an idea or sentiment 
in the mind. 

1415 Hoccteve Zo Sir $. Oldcastle 68 Plante in thyn 
herte a deep cuntricioun. 1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 
145/2 God. .euer shall kepe in his church the right faith and 
1ighte beleue by the helpe of his owne hande that planted 
it, 1538 Starkey Lugland 1. i. 14 Thes vertues..by the 
bunfyte and powar of nature in hys hart are rotyd and 
plantyd. 1709 SteeLe 7 atler No. 77 P 2 That noble Thirst 


of Fame and Reputation which is planted in the Hearts of , 


all Men, 1878 Maccear Celts v. (1879) 78 It was his great 
aim to plant the truth in the minds of hie hearers. 

b. To fix, scttle, establish firmly, as a principle, 
opinion, doctrine, religion, practice, or the like. 

1sz9 More Dyaloze 1. Wks. 159/1 Now were..y? pointes 
ef Christes faith .. knowen, as I saye and planted before. 
1570-6 Lamparpve Peramb. Avent (1826) 167 At variaunce 
with that opinion which Leland would plant. 1638 Junius 
Paint, Ancients 309 If the history doth but once beginne 
to plant her image in our imagination. 1726 De Foe 
Mist. Dewil 1. i. (1840) 5 (They) planted religion in those 
countries. 1857 Livincstone 7yav, vi. 115 Christianity, as 
planted by modern inissions. 

ec. ‘To cstablish or set up (a person or thing) in 
some posilion or state. 

a 1562 G. Cavennisn Wolsey (1893) 230 Sir, ye do entend 
to delyver them {the keys].. and to plant an other in ny 
rome. 1677 /. de L'isle's Legendaric Giv b, Therof ensued 
the order..established in the Kings council..wherein the 
Queene mother was planted vpright. 1588 Snaks. Z. 2. L. 
1, i. 165 A man in all the worlds new fashion planted. 1593 
— Rich. 11, v. i. 63 Thou which know’st the way To plant 
vnrightfull Kings, 1622 Freicuer & Mass. Span, Curate 
11.1, He would entreat your care To plant me in the favour 
of some man. 16az Misserpen /ree Trade 97 They do 
what in them lyeth to plant their owne Draperies, and to 
supplant ours. 1874 S. Cox Pilger. /’s. i.10 Planting himself 
on his habit of crying unto God in his distresses, 

d. intr. for reft. 

1580 Sipney /’s. xxv. vii, Such as keep His covenaunt, 
And on His testimonys plant. 1594 WiLLoBiE Avisa xLv. 
v, No reason rules, where sorrowes plant. 

ITI. With the place, etc., as object. 

6. a. To furnish or stock (a piece of land) with 
growing plants. 

1585 T. Wasuixcton tr. Nicholay's Voy. 1. xvi. 17 b, The 
earth is carried into it and planted with all sorts of excellent 
fruteful trees. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa vii. 303 The 
citie of Bochin .. is now planted witb date-trees. 1697 
Dryoen Virg. Georg. ww. 171 With wild ‘Thyme and Sav'ry, 
plant the Plain. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick. ii, It is not 
supposed that they were ever planted, but rather tbat they 
are pieces of unreclaimed land, with the withered vegetation 
of the original brick-field. 
the common and planted it with firs. 

b. To furnish or provide w#k a number of 
things set or disposed over the surface. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 3146 Pe sepulture of a sire. . Was of 
an athill amatist..Plantid full of palmetres & many proud 
fowles. ¢1470 Henry Wallace v1. 345 Thai playntyt thar 
feild with tentis and pailzonis. 1588 Suaxs. 772. A. u. iii. 
62 Thy Temples should be planted presently With Hornes. 
1638 Sir ‘I. Hersert 7rav. (ed. 2) 113 ‘The Portugall.. 
built a strong castle here, planted it with seventeene cannon 
..and a thousand musquets. 1711 Appison Sect. No. 159 
? 8 A vast Ocean planted with innumerable Islands. 1849 
Macautay //7st. Eng. v. 1. 556 A battery was, planted with 
some small guns taken from the ships. 

ec. To furnish a district zz/% scttlers or colonists ; 
to colonize or settle; to stock wz¢h inhabitants, 
cattle, etc. 

€1608 in Buccleuch MISS, (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 75 The 
necessity of planting Leitrim with the greater part of British. 
41677 Hace Prim. Orig, Man. u, vii. 195 He..grants that 
Iceland, and some part of Groenland were visited and planted 
by Ericus Ruffus. 1762 Gent. AJag. 101 We cannot spare 
people to plant those islands. 1869 Rawuinson Ane. f/ist. 
31_Planted it {Media] with cities. 1904 Dasadee Advert, 
5 July 6/3 The other 23 States being. thinly ‘ planted ’ with 
horned animals. 


lod. He enclosed a piece of | 
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+d. To furnish (a vacant church) wz¢s a minister. 
Sc. Obs, 

1574 in Row //ist. Air® (Wodrow Soc.: 50 That vackand 
Kirks be planted, and stipends assigned to them. 1583 
Stuspes A nat, .4 bus, 1. (1882)87 Most churches are planted 
and fraught with single reading ministers. 1721 Woprow 
Hist. Ch. Scot. I. iii, 119 The Bishops are appointed to 
plant the Kirks wbich have vaiked since the Year 1637. 

ITI. Colloquial uses, of slang or vulgar origin. 

7. To deliver (a blow, stroke, thrust) with a 
definite aim; to cause to alight or fall. (So F. 
planter un souffiel sur...) Lusgilistic slang. 

1808 Sforting Afag. XXXII. 76 Gully made play, and 
Cee two other blows on his adversary’s head. 1829 

Marrvat F. A/rldmay xxvi, 1 planted a stomacher in his 
fifth button. 1883 F. M. Pearp Contrad. xxii, You know 
how to plant a straight blow just where it is most telling. 

b. fg. 

3847-8 H. Miter First Spr. xix. (1857) 337 He finds 
every Highlander. .adroit of fence, in planting upon him as 
many queries as can possibly be thrust in. 1882 STEVENSON 
New Arab. Nts, (1884) 96 The thin tones‘of Lady Vandaleur 
planting icy repartees at every opening. 

8. To hide, to conceal; esp. stolen goods. Orig. 
Thieves slang, now esp. Australian, 

1610 Rowanns A/artin Mark-all Eiiij b, To Plant, tohide. 
a1700 BE. Dict. Cant. Crew, Plant, to lay, place, or hide. 
1785 in Grose Dict. Vulg. Tongue. 1812 J. H. Vaux Flash 
Dict. s.v., To hide, or conceal any person..is termed 
planting him. 1827 P. Cunxtncuam JV. S. Wales UL. xxi. 
60 ‘Pa! Bill has planted it’ (hid it), 1837 J.D. Lanc 4.5, 
Wates \1. 51 They..observed the robbers plant or conceal 
a quantity of the property, of which they had just plundered 
the cottage. 1840 Syducy [Ierald to Feb., Conveying horses 
out of the way, or Alanting them, as it is technically called, 
until a reward is offered for their restoration. 1902 Daily 
Chron. 29 Dec. 5/2 The plunder was ‘planted’ under the 
floor of a restaurant in Geelong. 

9. To place (gold dust, ore, ctc.) ina mining claim 
in order to give a false impression of its productive- 
ness ; to ‘salt’, Gold-digging slang. 

18so Reapve Gold w.i, Lev. This dust is from Birmingham, 
and neither Australian or natural. Xod. The man planted 
it for you. 1886 P. Crarke New Chum vi. 72 A ‘salted 
claim’, a ‘pit’ sold for a £10 note in which a nugget worth 
a few shillings had before been ‘ planted’. 

b. To plan or ‘ get up’ by fraudulent mcthods ; 
to devise as a ‘ plant’ or fraudulent scheme. 

1892 Daily News 27 May 3/4 Mr. Keay maintained that 
the affair was ‘ planted " between the two brothers, the Indian 
resident having ..opportunities to carry out that object. 

10. To abandon. [Cf. F. planter /a.] 

(1814 Scotr /¥av. lili, And so he glided off and left me 


| planté ti.| 1821 Byrox Fuan ui. iv, But one thing's pretty 


sure; a woman planted (Unless at once she plunge for life in 
prayers) After a decent tine must be gallanted. 1852 
Hoskyns /adfa 18 Here I was, fairly planted, at the first 
onset. 1858 Hoce Life Shelley I1. 399 For some six years 

he makes her a most exemplary husband; and then, all 
at once, he plants her; plants her at once and for ever. 

Plantable (plantab'l), @ ([f. PLant v. + 
-ABLE. (Cf. It. peantadbile.)} Capable of being 
planted (in various senses of the verb); fit for 
planting or cultivation. 

1675 Evetyn 7erra (1729) 14 Roots of any plantable Fruit. 
1699 Dampier Voy, I]. 11. 58 The Land as you go farther 
from the Sea..becomes of a more plantable Mould. 1707 
Mortimer //usé, (1721) Il. 17 Taking of such up as are of 
a plantable size from Hedge-rows and Woods. 

Plantad (ple nt&d), adv. inal. [f. L. planta 
the sole of the foot + -ad@: cf. DextRaD.} To- 
wards the sole of the foot. 

1808 Barciay Aluscular Alotfons 448 A general surface that 
is concave poplitead or plantad, and another surface that is 
convex rotulad, /éd., The motion poplitead or plantad, 
commonly called flexion. 

+Plantage. Os. [a. F. p/antage plantation 
(1427 in Godefroy Comp/.), |. planier to plant: 
sce PLANT v. and -AGE.] 

1. The cultivation of plants; planting. 

1632 Litucow 7vav.1.14 There are neither Cornes, nor 
Wines, nor Village, Plantage, or Cultivage. 1688 R. Hotme 
Armory ww. viti, (Roxb.) 328/2 All such as trade in tillage of 
Land, pasturage, or feeding of cattle or plantage in orderings 
of orchards and Gardens. ; 

2. Plants in the mass; vegetation, herbage. 

1606 Suaks. 7y. & Cr. ui. ii, 184 As true as steele, as 
plantage to tle Moone: As Sunne to day: as Turtle to her 
mate, 1825 Soutiey Zale Paraguay 1. 22 Toclear a circle 
there, And trample down the grass and plantage round. 

Plantaginaceous (plz ntidzinéi-fas), a. Hot. 
[f. mod. Bot. L. //antaginacew: see-ackous.] Of 
or pertaining to the natural order Planlaginacer 
or Plantayinee of herbs, of which the typical 
genus is /’/avtago, PLANTAIN 1, 

Mod. Littorelia \s a plantaginaceous genus. 

Plantagi‘neous, az. Zot. = prec. 

1858 in Mayne Expos. Lex, 973/1. 

Plantain ! (ple:ntein, -tén). Forms: 3 plaun- 
tein, 4-eyne, -oyne,5-eyn; 4-5 plawnteyn(e; 
4 planteine, 4-6 -ayn(e, 5-6 -eyne, 6-7 -an, 
-(a)ine, 6-9 -ane, 7 -in, -en, 7— plantain; also 
6 playntayne, § plaintain. [ME. a. OF. p/an- 
lain, -cin:—L. plantdgin-em (nom. plantago) plan- 
tain, app. from the root of f/ax/a sole of the foot, 
in reference to its broad prostrate leaves: cf. the 
OE. name wegdrade, OHG. wegbretia, WAYBREAD 
or -BREDE (I. érdd, Ger. drezt troad).] 
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1. A plant of the genus //antago, esp. the Greater 
Plantain, P. major, a low herb with broad flat 
leaves spread out close to the ground, and closc 
spikes of inconspicuous flowers, followed by dense 
cylindrical spikes of seeds. 

[c 1255 Voc. in Wr.- Wiilcker 559/27 4 rnxoglosa, plauntein.] 
©1386 CHavucer Can. Yeom. Prol. & T. 28 His forheed 
dropped as a stillatorie Were ful of plantayne [v. vr. -eyne, 
-eyn, -ayn, pleintein}] and of paritorie. 1390 Gower Con/. 
III. 131 The tenthe sterre is Almareth.. His Sion is Jaspe, 
and of Planteine He hath his herhe sovereine. ¢1400 
Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 351 Distempere it wip be iuys of lactuce 
& plaunteyn. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 403/1 Planteyne, or 
plawnteyn, herbe, Alantago. 1516 Grete Herbal cccxliv, 
Plantayne or weybrede..is an herbe that y® greke callarno- 
glosse. It is called also .. grete plantayne, and groweth in 
moyst places & playne feldes. 1577-87 Hotixsueo Chron. 
I. 9/e A kind of herbe like vnto plantine. 1588 Saks. 
LL. £..i.74 Or sir, Plantan,a plaine Plantan. 1612 7wo 
Noble K. 1. ii. 61 These poore sleight sores Neede not a 
plantin. 1617 Moryson /#72. 11. 51 Those of Paduoa [are 
said] to love women with little brests, which makes their 
woinen use the juyce of Plantane to keep them from growing. 
1736 Baitey //ouseh. Dict. s.v., The leaves of plantain are 
good for all sorts of ulcers, and for cicatrizing such as are 
old. 1872 Outver Elem, Bot. u. 222 The Seeds of Greater 
Plantain are a favourite food of cage-birds. - ; 

b. With defning words distinguishing species 
and varieties. 

The chief are Greater Plantain (see above); Broad-leaved 
P., Plantago maxima; Hoary P., P. media; Buck’s-horn 
or Hart’shorn P. (Star of the Earth), ?. Coronopus; Rose 
P., P. major var. rosea; Seaside P., P. maritima; Long, 
Narrow-leaved, or Ribwort P., ?. lanceolata. 

1516 Grete Herbal cccxlv, Delanceolata.. .Longe plantayne 
is good agaynst fystales, yf the iuce be put in them dyuers 
dayes, it healeth and sleeth them. 1578 Lyte Dodoeus 1. 
]aili. 92 We call the fourth [kind] .. Sea Plantayne. bid. 
Ixiv.o5 We may also call it Hartes horne Plantayne, Bucke- 
horne Plantayne, or Coronop Plantayne. 16z9 PARKINSON 

-avadist \Xxxv. 352 Plantago Rosea. Rose Plantane .. is 
in all things like vnto the ordinary Plantane or Ribworte.. 
but. .hath..a thicke long spike of small greene leaues vpon 
short stalkes. 1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece 1. i. 325 That Herb 
which is called Rose Plantane, or by some, Star Plantane. 
1742 SHENSTONE Sctroo/mistr. 103 And plaintain ribb’d, that 
heals the reaper’s wound. 1861 Miss Pratt flower. P.1V. 
259 Plantago media (Hoary Plantain) .. ‘he leaves make a 
good astringent lotion. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Plantago vir- 
ginica, the white plantain or ribwort. 


2. Applied with defining words to other plants 
resembling the plantain: as Bastard Plantiin, Z7- 
mosella aquatica; Water Plantain, d/isma Plan- 
tago; Lesser Water Plantain, 4. Ranencelis; 
Least Water Plantain, ? = Sastard Plantain; 


Whit? Plantain, (?) Guephalium americanum, 

1538 Turner Libedius, Alisma dioscoride .. officinis & 
herbariis plantago aquatica..nostratibus water plantane or 
water waybrede. 1579 LancHam Gard. Health (1633) 496 
Falling euill, drink the leaues, roots or buds of water 
Planten. 1597 Geraroe Herbal u. xciv. 343 Holosteunt..is 
also called.. Spanish hairie small Piantaine, or flowring sea 
Plantaine. 1687 J. Crayton in P&il. Trans. XLI. 145 
They use also the Guafalium Americanum, commonly 
called there White Plantain. 1760 J. Lrg /x‘rod. Bot. App. 
323 Plantain, Least Water, Zimosella, Jbid., Plantain, 
Star-headed Water, Adsmza, 1806 Gazetteer Scotl. (ed. 2) 
360/1 Alisma ranunculoides, or lesser water plantain, 1861 
Miss Pratt Flower. Pl. 1V. 134 Common Mudwort .. is 
sometimes called Bastard Plantain. 

3. alirib. and Comb., as plantain leaf, hence 
flantain-leaved adj.; plantain lily, a plant of 
the genus /uzkia; plantain shoreweed, L7¢fo- 
rella lacustris; plamtain-water, a decoction made 
from the plantain. 

1592 Sunaks. Rom. & Ful.1. ii. 52 Romeo. Your *Plantan 
leafe is excellent for that. Sex. For what I pray thee? 
Romeo. For your broken shin. 1747 Westey Prim. Pliysic 
(1762) 37 A spoonful of the juice of Nettles and Plantane 
leaves. 1789 J. Pitkincton View Derbysh. 1. 395 *Plan- 
tain-leaved Sandwort. 1882 Garden 9 Sept. 225/1 This 
*Plantain Lily should be grown by everyone asa pot plant. 
1879 Prior Plant-names (ed. 3), */"lantain-Shoreweed, a 
weed of the plantain tribe found beside lakes and ponds. 
1597 A. M. tr. Guidlemeau’s Fr. Chirurg. 25/2 They washe 
it with * Plantine-water. 

Plantain 2 (plz-ntein, -tén). Now Ods. or rare. 
Forms: 6 plantayne, -in, -yne, 7— pl tain. 
[a. obs. F. plaztern (16the. in Godef.), plantotne, 
used beside P/alane, ad. L. platanus plane-tree, 
Puiatan, of which there was also a med. or early 
mod.L. by-form p/antanus: cf. PLANTAIN 3.] The 
Plane (/¥alanus orientalis), Also altrib., as 
plantain leaf, tree. 

1535 Coverpace Ecclus. xxiv. 14,1 am exalted like as a 
plantayne tre {Vulg. Alatanus} by the water syde. 1553 
Brenve Q. Curtins Lviij, The riuer was shadowed ouer 
wyth Plantyne and Pople trees [ platani qguoqgue et populi). 
1608 Topsett..Serferts (1658) 711 To Plantain-leaves [ platanz 
ramis| the Sparrow did her young conimit. 1791 Gitrin 
Forest Scenvry 1, 291 In Turkey it 1s common to see inferior 
buildings raised around the bole of a large plantain. 1843 
Borrow &ible in Spain xliv, In the streets of Aranjuez, and 
beneath the mighty cedars and gigantic elms and plantains 
which compose its noble woods, 

Plantain 3 (ple-ntein, -tén). Forms: 6 platan, 
6-8 plantane, 7-8 -an, -aine, -ine, 7— plantain, 
(7-8 plaintain). [In 16th c. platan, plantan(e, 
ad. Sp. piitano. pldniano, in same sense, identical 
in form with pldtano, pliniano plane-tree: see 
PLANTAIN %, PLATAN, PLANE 56.1 
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There is no similarity of aspect or nature between the plane- 
tree and the plantain (a fact noted already by D’Acosta in 
1590), so that no reason appears for a transfer of the name 
from the former to the latter. It has therefore been 


suggested that in this sense Jéifano was a corruption of | 


some native name. And, in fact, the plantain or banana 
appears in Ant, Biet’s Galibi Dictionary of 1664, and again 
in that of 1763, as falafana, in Raymond Breton’s Carib 
Dict. of 1665 as ‘ Salitana, grosses bananes'*, and in the 
Arawak lang. as pratane, But there appears to be no 
material for determining whether these are native words, or 
merely corruptions of the Spanish. ‘Che Tupi name of the 
fruit is Sacova.} 

1. A tree-like tropical herbaceous plant (A/usa 
paradisiaca) closely allied to the Banana (JZ, safi- 
entum), having immense undivided oblong leaves, 
and bearing its fruit, for which it is extensively 
cultivated, in long densely-clustered spikes. 

Musa paradisiaca and M, saprentum (the Banana), if 
really distinct species. are very closely allied, and some of 
their numerous varieties are scarcely distinguishable. The 
names flaxfain and banana are also imperfectly differen- 
uated. In the West Indies, Western Africa, etc., daxana is 
applied to the forms with a purple-spotted stem, and a 
smaller and more delicate fruit, which is eaten raw; 
while the name A/axtain is given to those with larger and 
coarser fruit, which is cooked as a vegetable; but in India 
this usage is reversed, Alautain being the general name: 
see Yule Hobson-Fobson. In French, danaue isthe gencral 
name for both; so danxanier a banana: or plantain.-tree. 

{1555 Even Decades u. 197 (tr. of Italian version, 1534, of 
Oviedo's Spanish, 1526) There are also certeine plantes 
which the christians caul Platani. 1589 Parke tr. Alen- 
doza's Hist. China (Hakl. Soc.) 11. 330 Orange trees, siders, 
limas, plantanos, and palmas. 1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. 
xvi. xix. 1497 They of Brassile call the tree Paquouere and the 
fruit Pacova, Oviedus and Acosta call it Platanus, for what 
cause is not knowne. 1760-72 tr. Juan & Ulloa’s Vey. 
(ed. 3) I. 74 The most common of all are, the s/ataxos... 
These are of three kinds. The first is the banana,..the 
second..are the dominicos... The third are the quincos.]} 

1604 E. G[rimstone] D’Acosta’s Hist. Judies 1v. (Hakl. 
Soc.) I. 241 The first that shall be needefulle to treate of 
is the Plantain, or Plantano, as the vulgar call it...The 
reason why the Spaniards call it platano (for the Indians 
had no such name) was, as in other trees, for that they have 
found some resemblance of the one with the other, even as 
they called some fruites prunes, pines, and cucumbers, being 
far different from those which are called by those names in 
Castille. 1615 G. Sanoys 7rav. 121 Plantains, that haue a 
broad flaggy leafe, growing in clusters, and shaped like 
cucumers. /éi¢, 289 A gioue of Plantines. 1657 Licon 
Sarbadtoes 81 The Bonano differs nothing froin the Plantine, 
in the body and leaves, but only this, that the leaves are 
somewhat lesse, and the bodie has here and there some 
blackish spots... This fruit is of a sweeter taste then the 
Plantine..we find them as good to stew, or preserve as the 
Plantine. .. This tree wants a little of the beauty of the 
Plantine. 1697 Dampier boy. (1699) 316. 1698 Fryer Acc. 
E. India 4& P. 19 Lower than these, but with a Leaf far 
broader, stands the Curious Plantan. 1777 G. Forster Voy. 


round World 1. 254 They handed up to us a green stem of | 


a plantane. 1852 Tu. Ross Husmiboldt's Trav. 1. vi. 205 An 
acre planted with plantains produces nearly twenty times 
as much food as the same space sown with corn. 1882 
Garden 22 July 65/2 A large specimen of this fine Plantain 
is now flowering in the Victoria house at Kew. 

2. The fruit of this plant, a long, somewhat pod- 
shaped or cucumber-like, fleshy fruit (botanically 
a berry); it forms a staple food of a considerable 
part of the human race within the tropics. 

15585 Eoren Decades 197 This cluster owght to bee taken 
from the plant, when any one of the Platans begynne to 
appere yelowe. 1628 IVor/d Encomp. by Sir F. Drake Haki. 
Soc.) 142 Fruit which they call Fige.., but it is no other 
than that which the Spaniards and Portingalls have named 
Plantanes. 1634 Sir T. Hersert 77av. 183 Bananas or 
Plantanes. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) I. 311 The Plantain I 
take to be the King ofall Fruit. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. /ndia 
& P. 40 Bonanoes, which are a sort of Plantain, though less, 
yet much more grateful. 1740 Jonnson Life Drake Wks. 1V. 
418 Ripe figs, cocoes, and plantains. 1777 G. Forster 
Voy. round World 1.343 Loads of horse-plantanes, a coarse 
sort, which grows almost without cultivation. 1860 E. B. 
Cowe tt in Life & Lett. (1904) 167, I generally keep to 
plainiains, which are like a very poor pear, grafted on a 
potato. 1875 J. THomson Straits Maéacca 8 Of the pisang 
or plantain .. there are over thirty kinds of which the 
Lisang-mas, or golden plantain,..though one of the sinallest, 
is nevertheless, most deservedly prized. 1897 Mary Kincstey 
W. Africa 38 Along the Coast, and in other parts of Africa, 
the coarser, flat-sided kinds of banana are usually called 
plantains, the name banana being reserved for the finer 
sorts, such as tbe little ‘silver banana’. 

3. Applied with defining words to other plants 
allied to or resembling the plantain; as Bastard 
Plantain (see quot. 1866); Wild Plantain, (2) 
the Indian Shot or Plantain-shot (Cazna txdica) ; 
(4) the Manilla Hemp plant (A7usa texti/is). 

1756 P. Browne Yamaica 365 Wild Plantane Tree. This 
beautiful plant grows wild in most of the cooler mountains 
of Jamaica. 1866 7reas. Bot., Bastard Plantain, Heliconia 
Bihat. 1885 Lavy Brassey The Trades 181 Even the 
hardy wild-plantain (Cana indica) with its brilliant yellow 
stem and scarlet flowers .. was reduced to a bare stem and 
branches. 


4. attrib. and Comb., as plantatn-drink, -garden, 
-leaf, -stalk, -tree; plantain-cutter, plantain- 
eater, a bird of the genus A/usophaga or of the 
family Afesophagide, 2 Touraco; plantain- 
meal, the powdered substance of the dried fruit 
of the plantain ; plantain-shot, a name given to 
Canna indica, the Indian Shot (see quot. 1750); 
plantain-walk, a plantation of plantains. 


PLANTATION. 


1663 Bove Usef. Exp. Nat. Philos. 1. ii. 100 In the 
Barbada's they have many Drinks unknown to us; such 
as are Perino, the *Plantane-drink [etc.]. 1802 LatHam 
Syunops. Birds Supp]. 11. 104 *Plantain-eater.. ."This beauti- 
ful bird is found on the plains near the borders of rivers in 
the province of Acra, in Guinea, and is said to live princi- 
pally onthe fruit ofthe plantain. 1866 Owen Vertebr. Anint. 
Il. 12 Musophagidg..Touraco or Plantain-eater. 1697 
Dampier Voy. (1699) 167 These wild Indians have .. good 
*Plaintain-Gardens; for Plantains are their chiefest food. 
1681 R. Knox //ist. Ceylon 37 He eats ona green *Plantane- 
Leaf. 1859 Lanc Vand. /ndia 305 Portions.. were distri- 
huted on plantain leaves to each guest by the Brahmins. 1871 
Kinxcstey At Last xvi, Why should not *Plantain-meal 
hereafter largely exported for the use of the English working 
classes? 1750 G. Hucues Barbadoes 168 The flowers are 
succeeded by small capsula#, each inclosing a round black 
hard seed, as big as swan-shot. From these, and the make 
of its leaves, they derive the name of *Plantain-shot. 1613 
Porcnas Pilgrimage (1614)700 The Ganga... with ° Plantaine 
stalkes hitteth euery one. 1640 Parkixson Theat. Bot. 
xvi. Ixix. 1495 A/usa arbor. The Indian Figce or * Plantaine 
tree. 1769 E. Bancrort Guiana 29 The Plantin ‘Iree is 
natural to America. 1660 HickeRinGiLtt Yamiaica (1661) 25 
The *Plantane- Walks are usually made choice of, for such 
Nurseries. 1812 S. Rockers Columbus Poems (1839) 44 
Thro’ plantain-walks where not a sun-beam plays. 

Plantal (plental), a. Now rare. [f. PLANT 
+ -AL, after azima/.] Pertaining or relating to 
a plant; vegetable; used by Henry More and 
other Platonists to translate Gr. putinéds, applied 
to the lowest and simplest kind of life in living 
beings: see quots. 

164z H. Move Song of Soul it. i. uu. xv, When to plantall 
life quick sense is ti’d. JZézd. u. iii. 1. ix, Three centres 
hath the soul; One plantall hight. 1656 — Anthus. Tri. 
3 A man differs in them little from a Plant, which there- 
fore you may call the Vegetative or Plantall faculties of the 
Soul. 1659 — /enmort. Soul m. i. 328 The same .. nade 
him surmise that the most degenerate Soules did at last 
sleep in the bodies of Trees, aud grew up meerly into Plantal 
life. 1678 Cupwortu Juztell. Syst. Pref. 10 A fourth 
atheistick form..concluded the world not to be an animal, 
.. but onely one huge plant or vegetable, having an artificial, 
plantal, and plastick nature. 1736 H. Brooke Univ. Beauty 
11, 273 Wide o’er the bank the plantal reptile bends, Adown 
iis stem the rvoty fringedepends. 1789 T. Tavior Proclus’ 
Comin, 11, 288 A plantal nature, and a power of acting on 
body, which is denominated ¢uzixor, when it entersthe lunar 
globe. 1816 — in Pamphieteer VIII. 461 Wholly changed 
..into a plantal condition of being. 1889 N. S. SHALeR in 
Chautauguan Oct. 19 Some forms range through a great 
variety of physical and plantal conditions. 

Plant-a‘nimal. Now rave. [a. early mod.L. 
plantanimal, invented by Budé (Budzeus, 1508 in 
alnnot, in Pandectas) to render Gr. (wepurov. Cf. 
G. phlanzenthier.] 

1. A zoophyte or ‘animal plant’. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 134 Thougb plant animalls 
doe multiply, they doe it not by copulation, but in a way 
analogous unto plants. 1651 J. F{reaxe) Agrifpa's Occ. 
Philos. 188 In Elements there are five kinds of mixt bodies. 
viz. Stones, Metals, Plants, Plant-Animals, Animals. (a@ 1677 
Hace Prim, Orig. Man.1. ii. 47 Animals..that are almost 
in the nature of Plants, called Zoopiyta or Plant animatlia.} 
1707 Curios. in Hush. & Gard, 87 A Zoophyte, that is, a 
Plant-Animal. 1853 Zoologist 11. 4054 The plant-animals 
of the sea are revealed to us in all their loveliness. 1879 
tr. Haeckel’s Evol, Man I. viii. 196 Plant: animals (Zoophyta). 

+2. A plant-like animal growth. Ods. nonce-use. 

1663 Bovte Usef Exp. Nat. Philos. u. App. 346 Hartshorn 
.. grow’s to a considerable bulk like a Vegetable, and is 
(unlike most other Hornes of Animals) at certain set Periods 
of time, deciduous..this Plant-Animal (if I ay so call it) 
does [etc.} ; 

+3. fe. A dull, inert, or stupid person. Ods. 

1673 S'too lim Bayes 40,1 suppose Trans does not think 
himself a plant-animal. 1687 M. Cuirrorp Woles Dryden 
i. 4 If thou art not the dullest Plant-Animal that ever the 
Earth produced, all [etc.}. 1705 Hearne Collect. 25 Oct. 
(O. H.S.) }. 298 He being but a degree froma Natural, and 
upon yt Account. .stiled the Plant Animal. 

Plantar (plenta1), a. Anat. [ad.L. planilaris 
adj., f. planta sole of the foot.] Pertaining or re- 
lating to the sole of the foot. 

1706 Puitiies, Plantar, belonging to the Sole of the Foot. 
1741 A, Monro Anat. Nerves (ed. 3) 69 The two plantar 
Nerves. 1831 Eacycl. Brit. (ed. 7) Ill). 10/2 It is well 
known that the horse supports himself on the plantar surface 
of the coffin bone only. 1872 Humenry ALyology 18 The 
dorsal and plantar aspects of tbe limb. 

{| Planta‘rium,. Oés. rave. Also anglicized 
as Plantary. [L. plantirium (Plin.), f. planta 
a slip, young plant.}] A nursery ground ; also fg. 

1637 Bastwick Litany 1. 19 Seminaryes and plantaryes of 
pride and luxury. 1664 Evetyn Sy/va (1776) 38 A very 
small Plantarium or Nursery, will in a few years, stock a 
vast Extent of Ground. 


Plantation (plentéfen). [ad. L. plantation- 
em planting, transplanting, un. of action f. plantare 
to plant; see -aTion. Cf. F. plantation (1486).] 

1. The action of planting. the placing of plants 
in the soil so that they may grow. Now 7vare. 

c1450 Mirour Saluacioun 1065 Aarons 3erde fructified 
without plantacioune. 1612 Capt. Smitu Maf lirginia 16 
In Aprill they begin to plant, but their chiefe plantation is 
in May. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 1x. 419 In Bowre and Field 
he sought, where any tuft Of Grove or Garden-Plot more 
pleasant lay, Thir tendance or Plantation for delight. 1724 
Swist Drapier’s Lett. Wks. 1755 V. u. 129 The manifest 
defects in the acts concerning the plantation of trees. 1816 
V. Tayior in Pamphleteer VII}. 469 She instructed the 
Eleusinians in the plan(Ation of corn. 


PLANTATION, 


b. fig. The action of establishing or founding 
anything, e.g. a religion; the implanting (of a 
quality) ; tthe laying out (of wealth). 

1605 Bacon Adv, Learn. 1. vi. § 13 Those instruments, 
which it pleased God to use for the plantation of the faith. 
1620 FE. Buouxr Hore Suds. 327 The place where holinesse, 
and religion, aymed to haue their principall plantation, 
1654 tr. Scudery's Curia Pol. 183 Heaven and Nawure 
concur in the plantation of that quality (fortitude] in the 
hearts of men. 1795 Horstey Servs. (1811) 247 The planta- 
tion of churches and the propagation of the gospel. f 

ec. The settlement of persons in some locality ; 
esp. the planting of a colony ; colonization. 

1585 J. Hooxer /ist. /rel, Ep. ed., Not for anie religion 
or plantation of a Commonwealth. 1610 T. BLener- 
HASSET (fit/e) A Direction for the Plantation in Ulster. 
1610 (¢/f/c) A true and sincere Declaration of the Purpose 
and Ends of the Plantation begun in Virginia. 1625 N. 
Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. xiii. (1635) 213 The first planta- 
tion of Inhabitants immediately after the Deluge. a 1645 
Hasincton Surv. Worc. in Worc. Hist. Soc. Proc. W. 317 
Before theyre plantation in Worcestershire they weare of 
Rageley. 1672 Petty Pol. Anat. vii, The old protestants 
of Queen Elizabeth and King James's plantation. .did not 
much love the new English, who came over since 1641. 
1788 Priesttey Lect. //ist. 1. xvi. 143 Before the discovery 
of America and the plantation of our colonies, tbe interest 
of money was generally twelve per cent. all over Europe. 
1870 Athenzum 23 July x10/2 Plantation meant the 
establisnment of Englishmen as landowners in Ireland, the 
extermination of native proprietors, and the reduction of 
the inhabitants at large to slavery. 

2. An assemblage of growing plants of any kind 
which have been planted. 

1569 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 32 Destroy and put 
away .. all biggingis, munitionis, plantationis and commo- 
diteis within and about the same. 1649 GuitHe Eng. Jmpror, 
Jntpr. (1653) 157 So thou must go on throughout thy whole 
Plantation. 1658 Sir T. Browse Gard. Cyrus i, Which 
was no ordinary plantation, if..it contained all kindes of 
Plants. 1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece w. iii. 404 Make Planta- 
tions of the Suckers or Cuttings of Goosberries, Currants, 
and Rasbervies. 1766 Compl. Farmer s.v. Onion, About 
October all their leaves die away, which has occasioned 
some to think all the plantation [7.¢. onion-bed] lost. 1846 
J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 1.71 Culture, &c. of 
the Common Artichoke. .. I also prefer one single row to 
a regular plantation or bed, on account of the better admis- 
sion of light and air, 

b. Now, esf., a wood cf planted trees. 

1669 Sturmy Mariner's Alag. v. iv. 15 You will have 
the true Plott of your Ground, or Park, or Wood-land, 
or Plantation. 1739 Gray Let. Poems (1775) 71 On either 
hand vast plantations of trees, chiefly mulberries and 
olives. 1806 Gazetteer Scotl. (ed.2)s.v. LAanbryd, A plain 
..covered with corn, grass, or plantations. 1846 M¢Cuttocn 
Ace. Brit. Empire(1854) 1. 546 During the last halfcentury, 
many very large additions have been made to the planta- 
tions of Scotland...The total woodland must, at this moment 
. considerably exceed 1,000,000 acres. 

+3. fig. That which has been planted, founded, 
or settled, as an institution, a mission station. Odés. 

1579 Foxs A. & AV, td. 2) 1053/1, I take it (anricular 
confession) for a plantation, not planted by God in his 
worde, 1653 E. Cuisenuare Cath. f/tst. 83 The Apostles 
amongst themselves were equall, and thcir severall planta- 
tions coordinate and equal. 1704 Newson Fest. & Fasts 
vil, (1739) go Both [were] sent down by the Apostles to 
Samaria, to settle the Plantations Philip had made. 

b. An oyster-bed: see PLANT v. 1 b. 

1891 W. K. Brooks Oyster 127 Pefore the bottoin was 
laid out in private plantations, there were very few persons 
living there. 

4. A settlement in a new or conquered country ; 


a colony. Also éravsf. Obs. exc. Hist. (Cf. 1.) 

Chiefly those formed in the New World, and on the forfeited 
Jands in Ireland also, the ancient colonies of Greece, etc. 

1614 Sytvester Pethulia’s Rescue 1.385 (Bees) Else-where 
to plant their goodly Colonies; Which keep, still constant, 
in their new Plantation. 162z Carr. Smitn (¢i//e) New 
Englands Trials. .. With the present estate of that happie 
Plantation, begun by but 60 weake men in the yeare 1620. 
1635 Pacitt Christianogr. 1. ii. (1636) 86 In America, there 
be diverse Plantations of the English, Dutch, and French, 
21656 Ussuer Ann. vi. (1658) 169 Heraclea, a plantation 
of the city of Megara. a@1687 Petry /ol. Arith. Pref., 
Ireland and the Plantations in America..are a Burthen 
to England. 1769 Punius Lett. i. (1820) 6 A_new office 
is established for the business of the plantations, 1800 
Cotouuoun Comm, Thames xi. 328 All goods of the pro- 
duce of Ireland, anc the British Plantations. 1865 MerivaLe 
Rom. Emp, VMI. \xiii. 42 Roman plantations, and possibly 
military stations also reached even to the Dniester. 

+b. A company of settlers or colonists. Ods. 

1647 STAPYLTON Fuvenal 231 Ascanius .. carrying forth 
a plantation of men, ..found a white sow with 30. pigges 
suckingher. 1651 Hosses Leziath. 11. xxiv. (1839) 239 Those 
wecall plantations, or colonies. .are numbers of men sent ont 
from the commonwealth, under a conductor, or governor, to 
inhabit a foreign country, either formerly void of inhabi- 
tants, or made void then by war, a1715 Burnet Own 
Time (1823) II. 321 (an. 1682) This revived among them (the 
gentry] a design..of carrying over a plantation to Carolina, 

c. Zo send (prisoners, etc.) fo the plantations, 

i.e. to penal service or indentured labour in the 
colonies, ‘a method of treating criminals of a!l 
kinds much in favour during the 17th century’ 
(C. H. Firth in Lng. Hist. Rev., 1889, 335). 

As the labour was chiefly on the plantations in sense 5, the 
phrase tended to be associated with that sense. 

1650 Acts Parl. Scot. (Recd. ed.) VI. 1. 745 b, To deliver 
unto MF Samuel Clarke, to transport to Virginia, gco 
prisoners of the Scots [taken at Dunbar).. according tosuch 


desires as shall bee made by anie who will carrie them to 
plantations not in enmity to this Comnonwealth. 1655 
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Mercurins Politicus 24-31 May, Divers persons..who were 
in the late rebellious insurrection, were to be sent away to 
the foreign plantations, ¢1664 in Burnet Own Time u. 
(1724) I. 209 If his Majesty had any such intention, he 
would rather choose to be sent toa plantation. 1760 Burke 
Corr. (1844) I. 73 Will the law suffer a felon sent to the 
plantations, to bind himself for life? 1849 Macaucay //ist. 
Eng. v. 1. 660 Some of them had been banged: ..and the 
rest should be sent to the plantations. 

5. An estate or farm, esp. in a tropical or sub- 
tropical country, on which cotton, tobacco, sugar- 
canc, coffee, or other crops are cultivated, formerly 
chiefly by servile labour: see PLANTER 4. 

1706 Prittirs, Plantation, a Spot of Ground in America 
for the planting of Tobacco, Sugar-canes, &c. 1719 De For 
Crusce (1840) I. xi. 180, I had ..two plantations in the 
island. 18:8 Cruse Digest (ed. 2) VI. 85 A person.. 
devised to trustees..a plantation in the island of Grenada, 
upon trust. 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. elmer. I, 143 They 
were seized upon by two slaves of the neighbouring planta- 
tion. 1898 Besant Orange Girt u. xxv, In Virginia every 
estate is a plantation..with its servants and slaves. 

+6. That on which any structure is planted; 
a base, a foundation, a platform. Ods. rare. 

@ 1680 Butter Kem. (1759) 1. 352 You had better under- 
take to find out a Plantation for Archimedes his Eugines 
to move the Earth. 
Platforins..are the Plantations where the Guns are laid. 

7. atirib. and Comb., as (in senses 1, 2) plantalion- 
hoe, -making; plantation-like adj.; (sense 4) 
plantation-aloe, + -cause, + clerk, +-land, -sugar, 
flantalion-buill adj.; (sense &) flantalion-coolie, 
-dance, -house, -manston, -negro, -slave, slyle; 
+ plantation-acre, an acre in plantation-measure; 
= the Irish acre; + plantation-measure, the 
variety of land-measure formerly used in the plan- 
tations of Ireland, in which the acre contained 
7840 sq. yards; plantation-mill, a mill suitable 
for use on a plantation, for crushing oats, etc. ; 
+ Plantation Office, carly name of the Colonial 
Office; plantation song, a song of the kind sung 
by negrocs on the American plantations. 

1771-2 frish Act 11 & 12 Geo. I/f, & 21 § 5 Any bog of 
less dimensions thanten “plantation acres. 1766 Comfl. 
Farmer s.v. Purging, The Succotrine aloes should always 
be preferred to the Barbadoes, or “plantation aloes. 1709 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4541/3 Vhe Ship Rolland .., *Plantation- 
built. ¢ 1744 in Hanway Srav. (1753) IL. 1. xii. 63 Any 
other British or plantation-built ship. a@1g715 Burnet 
Own Time m. (1724) I. 298 There was..a *Plantation- 
cause at the Council board. 1684 E. CHAMBERLAYNE 
Pres. St. England w., (ed. 13) 241 Ricard Savage, *Planta- 
tion Clerk. a 1860 Ais. Smitn Lond. Med. Stud. (1861) 10 
He was about to practise his ‘plantation-dance up-stairs, 
and .. the ceiling might come down. 1765 Compl. Farmer 
s.v. Lacern, Before that time the flat *plantation-hoe may 
be used. 1722 De Foe Col. Fa. k (1840) 283, I came to the 
*plantation-house. 1639 /rish Act 15 Chas. /, sess. 11. c. 6 
§ 2 Towns, villages, hamlets, lands,.. usually called ”planta- 
tion lands, in or neere the territories of Cloncolman. 1897 
Mary Kincstey I, Africa 642 He did his utmost to try 
and get the natives to embark on *plantation-making, ably 
seconded by Mr. Lillington, the botanist. 1642 Act 18 
Chas. /, c. 36 (/reland)* Plantation measure,.. every Acre 
thereof Shall coment of eightscore Pearches or Poles. .of one 
and twenty foot. 1771-2 /rish Act 11 & 12 Geo. [1/,¢, 21 
§2 No greater quantity of such bog shall be so set to any 
one person than fifty acres, plantation measure. 1866 A. 
Fut Prine, Med. (1880) 511 Among the “plantation negroes 
of the Southern States. 1753 De Foe's TonrGt. Brit. (ed. 5) 
I]. 104 Where formerly was kept the Office of the Secretary 
of State for Scotland, now abolished, is the *Plantation- 
office. 1871 De VERE Americanisms 116 Vhe Negro- 
minstrel is the artist who blackens his face, adopts the 
black man’s manner and instrument, and recites his field 
and “plantation songs. 1896 Huncerrorn Lonely Girt xiii, 
127 Singing plantation songs to the.. banjo. 

H[ence Planta‘tioner, one who took part in the 
plantation of Ulster; + Planta 'tionite, a colonist. 

1756 JJonitor No. 71 II. 184 Hear ye men of Britannia! 
give ear ye... Plantationites! and such as dwell on the con- 
tinent of America. 1888 J. Harrison Scot tu Ulster iv. 56 
The ‘plantationers ’ came accompanied by clergymen. 

+ Planta‘tor. Oés. rare. [a. late 1. plantalor 
(Augustine) a planter, transplanter, f. p/anitare to 
plant ; see -aToR.] 

1. One who transplants something, e. g. a custom. 

1632 Litucow 7rav. x. 438 Can you draw from them [i.e. 
the French] .. a greater draught, then they draw from the 
Italian, for fir-t they be linitators; next, Mutators; thirdly, 
Temptators; and lastly, your Plantators, in all the varieties 
of vanity. 

2. A scttler, colonist, ‘ planter’. 

1632 Litucow Trav. x. 411 A great discouragment for our 
collonizd plantators there. 1654 H. L’Estrancr Chas. / 
(1655) 122 This year the protestants and English plantators 
in Ireland, began to grow into some discontent. 

Plant-bug. [f. Prant 56.1 + Bue 56.2] Any 
one of various hemipterous insects (esp. of the 
family Cafsidv) that infest, and feed upon the 
juices of, planis. Cf. PLANT-LOUSE. 

1864 Reader No. 97. 72/1 Aphides, or plant-bugs. 

Planted (plantéd), //. a. [f. PLantv. + -Ep1.] 

1. Set in the ground, as a plant; fixed in the 
ground, set up, established, etc. : see PLANT v. 

14.. Voc.in Wr.- Wiilcker 590/4 /#s7txs, planted or grafted. 
61440 Promp. Parv. 403/1 Plantyd, p/antatus. _a1625 
Jas. 17s. i. 3 Hee shall be like a planted tree. 1685 Baxter 
Paraphr. N. T. Acts xv. 36 Converted Souls and Planted 
Churches, must be further visited. 1804 J. Graname Sabbath 
(1839) 23/2 The planted standard falls Upon the heaving 


1688 Carr. J. S. Fortification 69, 


PLANTER. 


ground. 1864 Weaster, Planted (Joinery), fixed in place, 
as a projecting member or molding, after having been first 
wrought on a separate piece of stuff. 

2. Furnished with plants, trees, etc. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 598/32 Odsitus,..by-set a bowte, 
or plantyd a bowte. 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) I. vii. 118 
It looked like a planted garden. 1849 Macautay fist. 
Eng. ii. 1. 219 In the newly planted alleys of Versailles. 

+b. Sc. Of a church or congregation : Supplied 
with a minister, settled. Ods. 

1699 T. Boston Art of Man-Fishing (1900) 75 When thou 
goest to preach in planted Congregations. 

+ Plantein. Os. rare—'. In 4 plauntein. 
[?a. OF. plantin or ?planton young plant, deriv. 
of planle PLant.] A young plant. 

¢x400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 232 Take a litil plauntein of a 
note [farwam plantam ancrs| & take it vp of be ground 
wib alle hise rotis. 

Planteous, variant of PLAINTEOUS Ods. 


Planter (placntaz). [f. Pant v. + -ER 1] 
I. Of persons. 

1. One who sets plants in the ground to grow, or 
who sows seed; hence, a cultivator of the soil, 
a farmer, an agriculturist. 

1382 Wycur Jer. xxxi. 5 Plaunte shu] plaunteres (V/s. 
plantabunt plantantes}]. ¢147§ /7zct. Voc. in Wr.- Wicker 
809/32 Hic plantator, a plantor. 1§75 Feston Gold. Ff. 
(1577) 99 Fruiies reiurne seedes to their planter. 1667 
Mitton PF. ZL. 1y. 691 Chos'n by the sovran Planter, when 
he fram'd All things to mans delightful use. 1726 W. 
Hamitton To C'tess of Eglintonn w. Gentle Sheph., Or 
with th’ industrious planter dost thou talk, Conversing freely 
in an ev’ning walk? 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) I. 393 Planter of hops not obliged to give more than 
twenty-four hours’ notice of his intention to weigh. 1856 
Emerson Eng. Traits, Aristocr. Wks. (Bohn) II. 78 The 
virtues of pirates gave way to those of planters, merchants, 
senators, and scholars. 

2. fig. One who plants a church, religion, insti- 
tution, or the like, which takes root and grows. 

1632 SANDERSON Serv. 1. 287 St. Peter, and St. Paul, the 
two chiefest planters of the churches. 1710 Prioeaux Orig. 
Tithes ii. 36 Vhe Ministers of the Gospel who were to be 
sent out to be the first Planters of it. 1870 E. Arner 
Ascham’'s Scholem. Introd. § 5 These Planters of the ancient 
Literature in England hoped well of their Mother Tongue. 

3. One of the persons who ‘plant’ or found a 
colony; an early settler, a pioneer; a colonist; in 
Ireland, one of the English or Scotch settlers 
planted on forfeited lands in the r7thc. H%zs/, 

1620 E. Brounr Hore Subs. 533 They seuerally giue dif- 
ferent orders, and customes, according to the intent and 
purpose of the first Planters. 1630 A. Jolinsou's Kingd. $ 
Commiw. 641 A new Colony and plantation... The Planters 
sustaine themselves by what God and Nature affords them 
for their labour upon the place. 1657 Cromwete Sf. 21 Apr., 
We have settled almost all the affairs in Irelaud; the rights 
and interests of the soldiers there, and of the planters and 
adventurers. @ 1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Alan. 197 Where 
the Accessions [to a Colony) are but thin and sparing, and 
scattered among the Natives of the Country where they 
come..it falls out that the very first Planters do soon de- 
generate in their Habits, Customs and Religion. 1699 
Bentiry Pal. 334 The Planters were the Phoczans, who 
were driven out of Asia hy Harpagus. 1807 G. CHALMERS 
Caledonta 1. 1. vi, 306 The law of Gavil-kind, which the 
original planters had carried with them from Pritain. 1868 
E. Enwarps Nalegh 1. xxi. 479 The written records of .. 
Ralegh’s persistent labours as a planter are numerous. 

b. In Ireland, in 1gthc., A person settled in 
the holding of an evicted tenant. 

1890 Daily News 18 June 3/5 Mr. McCarthy gave .. the 
reason for this refusal to sanction sales under the Ashbourne 
Act to the planter or emergency tenants who replaced the 
old tenants. x892 Pad/ Alal/ G. 22 Sept. 4/3 ‘If the Govern- 
ment don’t put ‘em (the planters) out, we will’, said one of 
the men to ine. 1894 Darly News 20 Apr. 4/7 What does 
Mr. Morley propose to do with the man who is settled on 
the farm—the ‘ planter’, as he is called, a name of historical 
memory in Ireland? 

4. The proprietor or occupicr of a plantation 
or cultivated estatc, orig. in the W. Indies and 
the southern colonies of N. America; now used 
generally of stich persons in tropical and sub- 
tropical countries. Often in comb., as coffee-, 
cotlon-, indigo-, sugar-, lobacco-planter. 

1647 Waro Simp, Cobler (1843) 4 The Sub-planters of a 
West-Indian Island. 1660 HickeRrinGitL Jamaica (1661) 
1g Another singular benefit to the Planter, is the large num- 
bers of wild Horses. 1706 Piuteirs, Planter,.. also a 
Master, or Owner of a Plantation in the West-Indies. 1725 
Dr Fore Voy. round World (1840) 220 One of the Spanish 
Prisoners was a planter, as it is called in the West Indies, 
or a farmer, as we should call it in England. 1858 J. B. 
Norton Jofics 269 A planter of the Sheveroy Hills wrote 
to me that he had detected some women stealing his coffee. 
1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 1V. 209/2 Before leaving the 
hands of the planter, the cotton is subjected to a rough 
cleaning process. ae 

5. One who forms, owns, or maintains oyster-beds, 

1892 Law Yimes XCII. 177/2 Mr. Williamson, a very 
large oyster planter and dealer in oysters. : 

Austral. slang. One who steals and hides 


cattle: see PLant v. 8. 

1890‘ R.Botprewoon Col. Reformer xxv. II]. 54 What's 
a little money. .if..your children grow up duffers (sc. cattle. 
duffers] and planters ? 2 : 

7. Newfoundland, The owner of fishing or ship- 
ping ‘plant’: see quots. ’ 

1860 BartLett Dict, Amer. (ed. 3), Planter,..in New- 
foundland, a person engaged in the fishery. 1883 Sir A. 
SHea Newfoundland Fisheries to (Fish. Exhib. Publ.) The 


PLANTERDOM. 


sailing vessels were in a large degree the property of resi- 
dent ‘planters’, whose earnings helped to swell the conimon 
wealth. 1895 R. G. Taser in Oxting (U.S.) XXVII. 19/2 
Over one-half of these Labrador-going fishermen are what 
are termed ‘planters, sharesmen and crews’...A ‘ planter ’ 
may either be the owner of a ‘plant’, speculating on his 
own account, or an agent in charge of a merchant's plant. 
IL. Of things or beasts. 

8. An implement or machine for planting or 
sowing seeds: often in comb., as corn planter, 
cotton-seed planter, potato planter. 

1856 Engineer I, 14/1 The accompanying engravings repre- 
sent .. improvements in hand corn planters. 1874 Knicur 
Dict. Mech, 25/1 Seed-planter..Sugar-cane planter. 

9. U.S. A snag formed by a tree-trunk embedded 
in a more or less erect position in a river. 

802 A. Extxicotr Jourial (1803) 123 From the mouth 
of the Ohio..it is not safe to descend the river in the 
night, unless the boat be uncommonly strong, on account 
of the sawyers and planters. 1812 Brackenripce Views 
Louisiana (1814) 43 In time, the trees thus fallen in, become 
sawyers and planters; the first... named from the motion 
made by the top when acted upon by the current, the others 
are the trunks of trees of sufficient size to resist it. 1860 
BARTLETT Dict. Amer. (ed. 3), Planter,..the most danger- 
ous among the ‘snag and sawyer’ family, to which vessels 
navigating the Western rivers are exposed. 1884 1. W. 
Hiceinson in //arfer's Mag. June 125/1 Their talk was of 
the dangers of the river; of ‘ planters and sawyers’. 

10. Pugilistic slang. A blow planted, a well- 
directed blow: cf. PLANT z. 7. 

1821 Sporting Alag. VIII. 234 Smith put in a dreadful 
planter on Powell's throat. 


ll. collog. A horse that has the habit of refusing 


to move, 

1864 TRevetyan Compet. Wadlah (1266) 140 Mofussil horses 
..are incorrigible planters, considering it essential to their 
dignity to stand perfectly still for ten minutes after they 
have been put between the shafts. 

Hence Pla‘nterdom, the class or social order of 
planters or owners of plantations in America, the 
West Indies, etc.; Planterly a., befitting a planter 
(in sense 4); Plantership, thie office or condition 
of a planter. 

21603 1. Cartwricnt Confit. Khem. Nv T. (1618) 379 
That God should bestow the grace of Apostleship and 
Plantership upon him rather then upon Apollo. 1797 
Encyel. Brit, (ed. 3) XV. 793/1 He [James Ramsay] stood, 
in opinion, a rebel against the interest and majesty of 
plantership. 1827 Lp. Broucuamin Lies Lett. Z, Macaulay 
(1900) 445 That leathenly and planterly and almost slave- 
trading speech. 1838 Lucycl. Brit, (ed. 7) XVII. 778/2 In 
the West Indies, plantership denotes the management of 
a sugar plantation. 1861 Russett Diary North & S. (1863) 
I. 186 Meeting only two or three vehicles containing female 
planterdom on little excursions of pleasure or business. 

[Pla‘nticle, error for PLANTULE, q.v.] 

Plantie-cruive. Also planta-, planti-, 
planty-, -crew, -crti. dial, (Shetl. & Orku.) [£. Se. 
plantie, dim. of PLant sd, + Cruive.] A kitchen- 
garden enclostre. 

1814 J. SHirrerF Agric. Surv. Orkut. 80 note, The plants 
are raised from seed sown in little enclosures of turf,..called, 
in Orkney, planta crews. 1814 Scotr Diary 4 Aug. in Lock- 
hart, Some dozen of these little enclosures about twenty or 
thirty feet square are in sight at once. They are called 
planty-cruives, 1822 — Pirate xxx. 1876 [see Cruive 3). 
1898 Crark NV. Gleants 166 (E. D. D.) Robbing a bee’s nest 
in the wall of his planti-crii. 

+ Planti:genous, a. Ods. rave. [f. L. type *plaz- 
ligen-us (f. planta plant +-ger-us born: cf. terri- 
genus) + -0Us.] Gencrated or spring from plants. 

1671 Phil. Trans. VI. 3004 Vhat the divers races of 
Ichneumons are generated by their respective Animal- 
parents, and particularly that those, which the divers Ex- 
crescencies of Vegetables produce, are not plantigenous. 

Plantigrade (plantigrétd), a. (sb.) Zool. [a. 
F. plantigrade (Geoffroy and Cnvier 1795), in 
mod.L. plazligradus walking on the sole of the 
foot, f. L. planta sole + -gradus going, walking.] 

Walking npon the soles of the feet (opp. to 
DiGITIGRADE); also said of the feet, or of the 
walk, of an animal. (In this general sense, man 
is a plantigrade animal.) Commonly restricted 
to the former tribe /7/antigrada of carnivorous 
mammals, comprising several qnadrnpeds now dis- 
tributed in various families, as the bear, wolverene, 
badger, racoon, etc. 

(1831 Lncycl. Brit. (ed. 7) III. ro/2 The animals dis- 
tinguished by the name of Plantigrade are believed to sup- 
port themselves on the entire foot. 1836-9 Jodds Cyel. 
Anat, 11, 978/2 The hinder feet in the whole of this order 
are plantigrade. 1875 Sin W. Turner in Encycl, Brit. 1. 
830/1 The human foot, therefore, is a pentadactylous, planti- 
grade foot. 1877 Cours fur Anim. vii. 188 They are 
terrestrial animals,..the walk is plantigrade. 

b. In reference to human beings: Placing the 
whole sole of the foot upon the ground at once in 
walking; flat-footed. 

1837 C. ve Grice in Lamb's Wks. (1876) 1. 7 His [Lamb's] 
step was plantigrade, which made his walk slow and pecu- 
liar. 1861 Russert Diary North & S. (1863) I. 384 He [the 
negro] is plantigrade and curved as to the tibia, 

e. transf. Of or belonging to a plantigrade 
animal, as a bear. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. x). (1856) 362 A hirsute, bearded 
fellow, with the true plantigrade countenance. 1860 O. W. 


Homes £éste I”. iv, Vhe black bear alone could have set 
that plantigrade seal. 
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B. sd. A plantigrade animal; esp. one of the 
former order Plantigrada: sec above. 

1835 Kirsy //ad. & Jrst. Anim. V1. xvii. 212 The Planti- 
grades are so called because they walk, like man, upon the 
whole foot. 1859 Darwin Orig. Sfec. 1. (1872) 7 With the 
exception of the plantigrades or bear family. 

Planting, 74/56. [f Plant v. + -1NG1.] 

1. The action of the vb. PLANT, in varions senses, 

c1000 Eifric's Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 149 Propaginatio, 
wintwiza plantung. 1426 Lypc. De Gul. Pilgr. 21791 But 
thow shalt azeyn retourne Toward the heggh off hyr 
plauntyng. 1585 T. Wasnincron tr. Nicholay's Voy. 1. 
xvii. 20 [They did] aduaunce their trenches and approaches 
for planting of their ordinance. 16z5 Bacon £ss., Planta- 
tions (Arb.) 530 Planting of Countries, is like Planting of 
Woods; For you must makeaccount to leese almost Twenty 
yeeres Profit, and expect your Recompence, in the end. 
1649 Proc. Commiss. Gen. Assembly (1896) 285 Recommende 
to the Presbyterie the planting of that Kirk with diligence. 
1joz C. Matuer (¢#é/e) Magnalia Christi Americana: or, 
the Ecclesiastical History of New-england, from Its First 
Planting in the Year 1620. unto the Year..1698, 1828 in 
Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 573 The planting of 
Clare Hall walk..with Ivy. 

+b. Position, situation. Ods. 

1585 [. Wasuincton tr. Nicholay's Voy. 1. xvii. 20 A hill, 
from whence we might easily see.. the planting of their 
campe and their approches. 

2. Concrete and collective uses. 


ta. A slip, cutting, young plant, of a vine, ctc. 
c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xv. 13 Atlc plantung pe min heo- 
fenlica fader ne plantode byp awurt-walod. 1382 Wycrir 
7s. cxliii. 12 Whos sones; as newe plauntingis in ther gouthe. 
—- Dan. xi. 7 A plauntyng shal stonde of the buriownyng of 
hir rootis. p 
b. A clump or bed of things planted; esf. a 
clump or wood of planted trees; a plantation. 
Chiefly Sc. and xorth. dial. 

1632 Litncow 7rav, x. 498 The delectable planure of 
Murray.., inriched with Cornes, Plantings, Pastorage. 1719 
De For Crusoe (1858) 385 If they offered to..destroy any of 
the corn, plantings, buildings. 1720 Lond. Gaz. No. 5866/3 
A considerable Quantity of well advanc’d Forest Planting. 
1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. v. iii, Busy gardeners shall new 
planting rear. 1812 Sir J. Sincrair Syst. //usb. Scot. \. 44 
Hedges are often accoinpanied with hedge-rows, and some- 
times by what are called belts of planting. 1854 H. Minter 
Sch. & Scho, (1858) 205 When the day was fine, I used to 
spend it by the side of a mossy stream..or inaneighbouring 
planting. 1891 ‘T. E. Kepner Old & New Eng. Country 
Life 48 In the woods and plantings trees are being felled. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as planting district, pro- 
duce, season, work; planting-ground, (@)a place 
where crops are planted; (4) ‘a place where 
oysters arc sown or planted’ (Cez¢. Dict.); 
planting-plough: see quot, 1832; planting- 
atick, a dibble. 

1552 Hu1oet, Plantyngestycke ordebyll, pastinus. 1707 
Mortimer //usé, (1721) 11. 269 Being cut off about the 
beginning of Planting-season, it will grow. 1719 Lonpon & 
Wise Compl. Gard. 215 We make with a planting-stick, 
holes about four Inches deep. 1769 E. Bancrort Gutane 
369 He recurs to his planting-ground for his future pro- 
vision. 1832 Planting 56 in Libr. Usef, Knowl. usb. Ul, 
For the preparation of heath soils, incumbent on sand or 
loose gravel, an improved paring plough, which we call 
Fyshe Palmer's planting plough, is a valuable implement. 
1878 J. Incuis Sport § IW. xvii.222 Let him leave the planting 
districts, and go up to the wastes of Oudh. 

Planting, #//a. [f. Puanr v. + -1nG 2] 
That plants. 

1827 StevartT Planter's G. (1828) 1 A‘ Planting Nation’, 
or, to speak with more correctness, a ‘ Nation of Planters *. 

b. Owning or cultivating plantations (in the 
colonies or semi-tropical countries). 

1856 OtmsTEO Slave States 272 From the beginning the 
planting aristocracy had merely been living on its capital. 
1884 Pad! Mall G. 27 May 2/2 On behalf of the Queensland 
planting community. 1893 H/estu:. Gaz. 25 Sept. 3/1 Those 
who in the seventeenth century brought slavery into the 
planting colonies. 

e. Cattle-stealing (Azstral.): see PLANT v. 8. 

1890 ‘R. Botorewoov’ Col. Reformer xx. II. 152 That 
planting rascal Joe. 

+ Pla‘ntisoun. Oés. rare—'. [a. OF. plantei- 
Stn, -esor (12th c.):—L. plantalion-em.| A plant. 

c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 92 Anoper planti- 
soun ys sayd for collodioun pat engendrys [hate and con- 
tempt]. 

Plantivorous (plenti‘voras), 2. [f. mod.L. 
plantivorius plant-eating + -oUs.] Devouring plants. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. (citing Westwood). 

Plantless (pla‘ntlés),a. [f PLanrsé.1 + -LEss.] 
Destitute of plants ; withont vegetation. 

a 1845 Edinb, Kev. cited in WorcesTER. 

Pla:ntlet. [f. Pranrsd.1+-.er.] a. An em- 
bryo or undeveloped plant. b. A diminutive or 
tiny plant. 

1816 Keitn Piys. Bot. 11. 17 At the end of the ninth day 
the plantlet had wholly escaped froin its integuments. 1877 
Fr. Hearn Fern W. 10 This plantlet or embryo consists of 
two principal organs united to each other. 1878 — ]Vood- 
tand Trees 23 Temporary abiding places of the plantlets. 


Plantlike (pla‘ntlaik), a. [f Puan 56.1 + 
-LIKE.] Kesembling a plant or that of a plant. 

1567 Map.er Gr. Forest 26 So long is he plantlike. 1844 
Marc. Fucrer ou. 194k C. (1862) 114 His song tended to 
reinstatea plant-like gentleness in the development of energy. 
1888 Rottestron & Jackson Anim. Life Introd, 20 Nutri- 
tion becomes holophytic or completely plantlike. 


PLANULOID. 


Pla‘ntling. [f Puant sé.1+-11Inc.] A little 
or young plant; a plantlet. 

1766 Aluseum Rust. V1. 53 ‘Vhe plantlings, transplanted 
to a proper close bed. 1861 W. Barnes in J/acm. Mag. 
June 126/2 A pea is planted, and there spring from it a 
rootling and a plantling. 

Plant-louse (plantlaus). Any small hemi- 
pterous insect that infests plants; esf. an aphis. 

1805 Priscitta WakurieLp Dom. Kecreat. iv, It is called 
the aphis, puceron, vine-fretter, or plant-louse. 1815 Kirsy 
& Spr. Eatomol. iii. (1818) 1. 67 Hemiptera, consisting of 
Bugs, Cicadx,.. Plant-lice. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. 
(ed. 4) IV. 2 In the aphis (puceron or green-plant louse) 
through all its divisions, 

b. Comb, plant-louse-lion [after ANT-LION], 
an ‘aphis-lion’, which preys on aphides, the larva 
of various //emerobitdx, or lace-winged flies. 

1805 Priscitta Wakerietp Dom. Recreat. iv, An insect 
called the plant-louse-lion. 

Planto-cracy. [irreg. f Phant(er + -ocracy, 
after arzstocracy, etc.] A dominant class or caste 
consisting of planlers (in the W. Indies, ctc.). 

a 1846 Lclectic Nev. cited in Worcester. 1865 Alorn. 
Star 12 Dec., In the midst of a fierce conflict with the 
plantocracy in British Guiana. 1889 J. J. Tuomas Avou- 
dacily 234 Vhe irritation and rancour seething in the breast 
of the new plantocracy, 

+ Plantoun. Oés. rare. Also plaunt-. [a. 
OF, planton a young shoot, deriv. of plante PLANT 
sb.1] A plant or ? young plant. 

c 1400 tr, Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 92 Of pe kynde of 
plauntouns ys oon pat engendrys langour,..whos floures er 
whit, ouerpassant pe leuys. /é7d., Anoper ys of be maner 
of plantouns pat ys helefull. 

Plantsman. [f. plaits’, possessive case of 
Puant 56.14 May 0.1] A ntrseryman, a florist. 

1881 Gard, Chron. XVII. 770 A picture the plantsman..is 
not likely soon toforget. 1900 Vature 5 Apr. 537/2 long ex- 
perience. .often enables the plantstnan to make conjectures 
which afterwards prove to be correct. 

|| Plantula (pla-ntizla). £y2fom. [mod.L. dim. 
of planta sole of the foot.] An accessory lobe or 
process occurring between the claws in various 
insects. llence Pla‘ntular a., pertaining to the 
plantnla. 

1826 Kirey & Se. Entomol. W11. 386 Pseudouschia...Two 
stiff claw-like bristles, that terminate the Plantula, 1895 
Camb, Nat, list. V. 105 Between the claws there is 
fiequently a lobe or process,..varied in different Insects, 
called empodiuni,arolium, palniula, plantula,pseudonychium, 
or pulvillus. . : : 

Plantula‘tion. Bot. rare. [a.F. planlulation 
(Richard 1808), n. of action f. assumed L. *plaztz- 
lare, £. plantula: see uext.] The development of 
therudimentary plant fromtheembryo; germination. 

1819 Linotey tr. Richard's Obs. Fruits & Seeds 68 We 
call germination that first spontaneous action... Perhaps it 
might ..be called Plantulation, since the formation and 
developement of a little plant is the result, 1858 Mayne 
Expos. lex., Plantulatio,..term by L. C. Richard, for 
the developement of the embryo during gernuination: 


plantulation, 
Plantule (plentivl). Bot. ? Obs. [ad. mod. 


L. plantula, dim. of planta a shoot, slip.] An 
cmbryonic or rudimentary plant. 

(1706 Puituirs, Plantula Seminalis, (among Herbalists) 
is the little Herb that lies as it were an Embryo in minia- 
ture In every Seed.] 1733-40 Tutt Horse-hocing Hust. 
Add. 264 "lis as unreasonable to suppose a Power in an 
animal or vegetable Body to produce Animalcles or Plan- 
tules from inorganical Matter by Secretions of the Aliment. 
1766 Compl. Farmer s.v. Sced, The rest of the seed serves 
to feed the young plant, or plantule. 1791 E. Darwin Sot. 
Gard.\. Notes 106 After fecundation a body begins to appear 
.. which in process of time proves to be two lobes containing 
a plantule. 1865 Reader No. 143. 355/2 The production of 
amyliferous plantules. 

| Planula (plenizla). Zoo/. Pl. -#. [mod. 
L., a little plane, dim. of p/anus PLANE a.] The 
flat-shapcd ciliated free-swimming embryo of cer- 
tain Hydrozoa; hence extended to a similar em- 
bryo in Ccelenterates generally. 

1870 Nicnorson J/ax. Zool. 89 Vhe embryo is a free- 
swimming, oblong, ciliated body, termed a planula. 1877 
Houxcey Axat. (nv. Aninz. iii, 146 In most Hydrophora the 
ciliated, locomotive, planula becomes elongated and fixed 
by its aboral pole. 1878 Bett Gegenbaur's Comp, Anat. 98 
Developed, just like the Hydroid-Polyps, from a planula, 
which is at first free, and which afterwards becomes fixed. 

attrib, 1887 So.tas in Excycl, Brit. XXII. 425/2 The 
history of the second or planula type [of development] has 
been thoroughly worked out by Schulze in a little incrusting 
Tetractinellid sponge (Plakina monolopha, Schulze). 

So Pla‘nulan, a planula; Planular a,, (a) 
of flattened form ; (4) pertaining to or of the nature 
of a plannla; Pla‘nulate a., of a flattened form; 
Planuliform a@., of the form of a planula; 
Pla‘nuloid a., resembling a planula. 

1886 Geopes in Excycl. Brit. XX. 420/2 The passage 
from Protozoa to Metazoa was, according to Biitschli, 
effected neither by *planulan nor gastrula but bya disk-like 
‘placula’. 1858 Mayne Expos. Lex., Planularis, applied 
by Lainarck to a section (Plaxzlares) of soft worms having 
flat bodies: *planular. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Planular, 
pertaining toa Planule. 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 570 The 
cells are nearly circular, contiguous, or *planulate. 1877 
Yuxtey Anat. /nv. Ani. viii. 459 In the fresh-water 
Polyzoa, the impregnated ovum gives rise to a saccular 
*planuliform embryo. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex, *Planuloid, 
the same as Plasuliforii. 


’ 


PLANURE. 


+ Pla-nure. Oés. rare. [a. obs. F. planure= 
It. pianure plain, f. L. plds-eem level ground: see 
-unE.}] A flat or level district, a plain. Hence 
+ Pla‘nured a., situated in a plain. 

1632 Litucow 7rav. 1. 40 The Territo{r]y of Venice. .in 
the planure is narrow, but stripeth larger among the hills 
and lakes. /dicd, vit. 367 The two Hills on both sides the 
planur'd Citty .. are oucr-cled with streetes and uses. 
/bid. x. 498 The delectable planure of Murray. 

|| Planuria (plinitteria . Path. Also in angli- 
cized form planury (ple'niiri). [f. Gr. wAavo-s 
wandering, straying +-UkIA, f. otpoy urine.] Dis- 
charge of urine through an abnormal channel, e.g. 
a fistula. 

1853 Duxctison Ved. Lex., Planuria, discharge of urine 
through unpwonted ways. 1858 Mayxe E-xfos. Lex., Planu- 
ria,..planu’ry. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Planuria, the passage 
of urine through a fistulous opening. Plan’ury, the same 
as Plauuria, 


Planxty (plenksti). /risk Music. Also 8 
plangstee, plansty. [Derivation unknown. 
App. not native Irish, see Petrie, ducient .Wusic 


of freland (18355) 13-15. (Some suggest its 
formation in some way from L. plangére to strike, 
beat.)] ‘A harp tune of a sportive and animated 
character, moving in triplets. It is not intendcd 
for or often adaptable to words, and is slower in 
pace than the jig’ /Stainer and Barrett). 

1790 J. Wittiams Shrove Tuesday (1794) 6 I'd make him 
chaunt a solemn driwaundub Or jocund plangstee, pean 
or quaint alr. 1807 £drn. Rev. X. 47 He..leaves at every 
hospitable mansion..a planxty, celebrating the virtues, 
charms, or high descent of the hostess. 1825 T. C. Croker 
Fairy Leg. 288 He could play jig and planxty without end. 
1842 S. Lover //andy Andy xix, Dick Dawson was whist- 
ling a planxty and eyeing his man. 1835 G. Petrie Aue. 
Music [red. 13 Of the Planxty and the Pleraca..the differ. 
ence seems to ime to be only in names which are convertible, 
.. In a collection of Irish tunes, chiefly of Carolan’s comp>- 
sition, published ,. in 1810, the term Planxty [is} given 
as the English name, and Pleraca as the Irish one of the 
same tune...The tunes called Planxties, as well as those 
called Pleracas, owe their origin, if not, as I believe, their 
names to Carolan [died 1735]. 1904 Darly Chron. 17 Mar, 
All last night they danced in Caxton Hall ..—slip jigs, 
teels, and plansties, and never a foreign dance among 
them ! 

Plap’/plep),v. [Onomatopeic: cf. for beginning 
plash, fur end flap, slap, Sce also PLop.] zvér. 
To come down or fall with a flat impact, and 
with the sound that this makes. Also as sé. or 
adu., in phr. fo play plap. 

1845 Thackeray Cornhill to Cairo x, Constantinople 
beauties .. waddling and plapping in their odious yellow 

apooshes. 1855 — Nezucomeces Ixvi, Hark, there is Barnes 
Newcome’'s cloquence sull plapping on hke water from 
a cistern, 1860 — Round. Papers, Christmas Tree 109 The 
white bears winked their pink eyes, as they plapped up aud 
down by their pool. 1894 Crockett Raiders 231 The rain 
drops played ‘ plap* on my naked skin. 

| Plaque (plak). [F. plaque: sce PLack.] 

1, An ornamental plate or tablet of metal or 
poicclain, of quadrangular, round, oval, or othcr 
regular form, either plain or decorated with 
figures, intended to be hung up as a wall-decora- 
lion, or to be inserted in a piece of furniture, etc. 

1875 MasKett /vories 41 The plaques have borders with 
foliated ornaments; birds and animals, flowers and fruits, 
filling the intermediate spaces. 1875 Fortxum J/aéolica 
iii. 23 A votive plaque preserved in the museum of the hétel 
Cluny, at Paris. 1879 J. J. Younc Ceraw. Art 38 Picture. 
painting on the flat surface of porcelain plaques. 1884 Mrs. 
C. Pracp Zéro xix, Vhe brazen plaques above the mantel- 
piece resembled menacing beads. 

b. A small ornamental tablet worn as a badyc 
of high rank in an honorary order. 

1848 ‘THackeray Van, Fair xlix, A nobleman tightly 
girthed, with a large military chest, on which the plague of 
lis order shone magnificently. /érd. Ixiv, Men with plagues 
and cordvus, 1860 Russett Diary /ndia 1). 239 In front 
of his turban there was a plaque of diamonds and emeralds. 

2. a. Path. A patch of eruption or the like. 

1876 Lartuotow .JI/at. Wed. (1879) 311 Before the exuda- 
tion has spread and consolidated into membranous plaques. 
1899 A dlbutt's Syst. Med. VII. 658 The eruption of hydroa 
gestationis.. consists of erythematous patches, some of which 
are rounded plaques. /7:/. 809 Plaques like those of lichen 
tuber planus may be seen. : ; 

b. Azat. A small flat discoidal formatton, as 


a hematoblast or blood-plate. 

1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Plague, a plate. A French word 
adopted of late by medical writers meaning either a small 
disc-like object, as a blood-platelet, or a rounded patch. 

Plaquet, obs. form of PLaccate. 

| Plaquette (plaket). [F. dim. of plague: see 
-ETTE. ] 

1, A small plaque or ornamental tablet. 

1888 Academy 8 Dec. 377/1 The work of another North 
Italian worker in bronze,..from an examination of several 
plaquettes from his hand. 1894 Times 20 Feb. 3/1 In bronze 
there are statuettes, medals, and plaquettes in great num- 
bers, 1903 Hestnt. Gaz. 1 Dec. 7/2 At the reception..each 

British MLB. peop esemed with a beautiful silver plaquette 
representing England and France fraternising. 

. Anat, = PLAQUE 2b. 

1883 Swithsoniaun Rep. 735 G. Hayem insists that the 
elements of the blood, to which he gave the name of hema- 
toblasts, are identical with the ‘ plaquettes ’, or corpuscules, 
described by Bizzozero, 
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Plas, plasce, plase, obs. forms of PLAcE. 
Plash (plef), 5.1 Forms: 1 plesc, plesc; 4 


plasch, 5 plaisshe, playche, 5-6 plasche, 6 
plasshe, 5- plash, (6, 9 da/. plesh, 9 dial. 
plosh). [OE. p/esc, ME. plasch, cognate with 


MDu., Flem. f/asch pool, also MDu., Du., MLG., 
LG. plas, LG. plasse; app. of the same origin as 
Pash v.2, prob. onomatopeeic: cf. Fiasu 56.1 
From the LG. came also OF. plasguzer, plasguis, 
plassts a marsh (Froiss.), P/ascg a damp meadow 
(Tournai 1443).] A shallow piece of standing 
water, a pool made by inundation or by the rain; 


a marshy pool; a puddle. 

963 Grant by K. Eadgar in Birch Cart. Sax. VII. 355 
In duobus locis que sic vocitantur Plesc et Eastun. /6x¢é. 
356 Erest of plasc in pone broc. .of mzne lege to pain broce, 
of pam broce Jat aft in plesc. ?a1400 Morte Arth. 2795 
Be-twyx a plasche and a flode, appone a flate lawnde. 
c1400 Laud Lvroy Bk. 6226 Ecbe stede stod ful, bothe 
plasch & polk, Of mennes blode that died there. 1440 
Promp. Parv. 403/1 Plasche, or flasche, where reyne watyr 
stondythe. c1475 Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 799/40 //ec 
lacuna, a playche of water. 1523 Lp. Berxers /roiss. I. 
cccxcvill. 69: Before them there was a great plasshe of 
standynge water. 1590 Srenser /. Q. u. viii. 36 The red 
blood flowed fresh, That underneath his feet soone made.a 
purple plesh. 1605 Bacon Adz. Learn. it. xxiii. $41 Two 
frogs .. consulted when their plash was drie whitber they 
should go. 1648-78 Hexuam Dutch Dict., Plas, Plasch, 
Plash of water. 1773 Gentil J/ag. XLII1. 539 When 
crossing any plash of water, she lifted him over. 1871 
Texnyson Last Journ. 420 Many a glancing plash and 
sallowy isle. 

Couwsb. 1621 G. Saxpvs Ovid's Met. vi. (1626) 116 With 
shrubby osiers, and plash-louing reeds. 

Plash, 56.2 (adv. or zt.) [Goes with PLasy 
v.*, being (though known earlter) app. the sb. 
naming the act. In sense it is more directly akin 
to the vb. than to PLasH sd.!] 

The noise made when any body strikes the sur- 
face of waler so as to break it np, or plunges into 
or through tt; an act accompanied by this noise; 
a plunge, a splash. 

1513 Douctas s2uers tx. xiii. 82 Than at the last, al sud- 
danly, with a plasch, Harnes and all togiddir. .[he) lap intu 
the flude. 1g82z Sranynurst «Eucis 1, (Arb.) 21 Doune the 
pilot tumbleth wyth plash round soommoned headlong. 
1808 Scotr .WMarim. vi. xxxiv, Tweed's echoes heard the 
ceaseless plash, While many a broken band, Disordered, 
through her currents dash, ‘Vo gain the Scottish land. 1840 
Trirtwate Greece VII. liv. 34 The plash of numberless 
oars. 1866 Geo. Extot F. Holt vii, Mr. Christian here let 
a lemon slip from his hand into the punch-bowl with a plash 
which sent some of the nectar into the company’s faces. 
1832 Mus. Rippett 7’, Hales’ Garden-Party 65 There was 
the plash of a water-fowl in the stream. 1893 Letanxp Ver. 
I. 12 The mighty sturgeon..falling un his side with a plash. 

b. The like noise produced when water or 
other liquid is dashed against or falls upon a body, 
or when masses of water dash against each other; 
an act producing this noise. 

1808 Scott Varn, ut, xviii, The mildew drops fell one by 
one With tinkling plash upon the stone. 
Isles ut. xxvii, The short dark waves, heaved to the land, 
With ceaseless plash kissed cliff or sand. 1837 Disrarti 
Venetia \, xii, The plash of the troubled and swollen lake. 
185: Heirs Comp. Solit. ix. (1874) 155 Tle only noise was 
a plash of the water against a jetty. : 

ce. A heavy fall of rain. Sc.and xorth, dial. [Cf. 
Du. plasregen, Ger. flaleregen, Da. plaskregn 


(pladsregn).] 

1820 Blackw. Mag. May 158/1 The thunder-rain, in 
large dropi, came plash after plash on the blanket roof. 
1887 Ruskin Preterita 11, 162 Penthouses .. to keep the 
plash of heavy rain from the house windows. 1894 Heather 
Saw in Heslop Northumsés, Gloss., If the cak before the ash, 
Then we're sure to have a plash, 

d. A splash of colour, or fg. of light, thrown 
upon a suriace. 

1848 Lowett Fadle for Critics (ed. 2) Introd., The tall 
grove of hemlocks, with moss on their steins, like plasbes of 
sunlight. 

te. transf. (2) A liquid perfume for the face. 

1649 LoveLtace Poems 146 No Cabinets with curious 
Washes, Bladders and perfumed Plashes. 

f. alirtb. + plash-breach, the breaking of waves 
against the shore. 

1582 STANVHURST “Evers wi. (Arb.) 83 Theese shoars were 
sundred hy the plash breache, fame so doth vtter.,. Swift 
the sea with plasshing rusht in. 

B. adverbially or int. Witha plash: cf. Crasu. 

1842 J. Witson Chr. North 1. 31 Plash, plash, through 
the marsh, and then on the dry furze beyond..away fly hare 
and hounds towards the mountain. 1866-7 LivincsToxe 
Last Fruls. (1873) I. vii. 172 We go plash, plash, plash, in 
the lawn-like glade. 1897 Outing (\U.S.) XXX. 354/2 
Plash, plasb, tbe great drops pelted down furious and fast. 


+ Plash, 56.3 Ods. or dia!. [f. Phasuv.}] <A 
plashed bough or bush; a plashed thicket. 

1638 Bratuwait Spr. Spicerie, etc. 427 The fresh fragrant 
flowers of Divine Poesie .. could not like to he removed nor 
transported to those thorny places and plashes of the Law. 
1707 Mortimer //usd. (1721) }. 11 Avoid the laying of thein 
too high, which draws all the Sap into the Plashes. 1827 
Nat. Hist, in Ann. Reg. 522/1 There will be one plash for 
every interval between the stems of the plants. You must 
.. lay the plashes with their points all one way. 


Plash (plef), v1 Forms: 5-6 plashe, 6 
plasche, plasshe, 6, 8 plach, 7 plaish, 6- plesh, 


1814 — Lid. of 


PLASH. 


(9 dial. plesh, plush). See also PLeacu. fa. 
OF. plaiss(z)er, plai(s)cter, plasster, pless(2)er 
(3 sing. pres. plazsse, plaisce) :—late L. type *plec- 
tiare, f. *plectta twined or plaited hedge (whence 
OF. plazsse, plesse hedge), f. L. plectére to plait, 
interweave, twine, (Med.L. plessa (1215 =vir-gulla 
implexa, Du Cange) and plessare were f. OF. plesse, 
plesser.) Cf. the cognate PLEACH, found somewhat 
earlier. ] 

1. “ans. To bend down and interweave (stesas 
half cut through, branches, and twigs) so as to 
form them into a hedge or fence; = PLEACH z. 1. 

1495 [see Prasnine v4/, 56.1], 1523 Fitzners. Hush. § 127 
At euery two fote, or .jii. fote, to leaue one set growyng 
not plasshed ; and the toppe to be cut of foure foie hygh.. 
to stande as a stake..and to wynd the other that be pleched 
about them. 1523 — Suzv. xxv. 43 Take a great boughe 
of a tree, and plasshe the bowes abrode. 1563 Gotpinc 
C@zsar (1565) 54 b, Cutting yong trees half a sunder and 
bowyng downe theyr toppes to the grounde, and plasshyng 
the boughes that growe thicke oute of the sydes wyth 
bushes and thornes betwene them, they bronght to passe 
that their hedges were ay good a defence to them as a wal. 
1595 Drake's Voy. (Hakl. Soc.) 15 Some of our men..came 
to the trees which they [the Spaniards) had plasshed to 
inake theyr palizadoe. 1629 Parkinson Paradisus iii. 7 
Some againe plant Cornell Trees, and plash them .. to 
forme them into an hedge. 1712 J. James tr. Le Blond’'s 
Gardening 59 Arbors made of the Trees plashed one over 
the other. 1844 S1erHens Bk. Faraz 11. 571 The hedger 
plashes down the stems he left standing. 

+b. To bend down, break down (trces, bushes, 
or plants) for other purposes. Ods. 

1625 Liste Du Bartas, Noe Past. Ded. 5 Plash thistles 
and presumptuous thorns That neare the way grow up 
among the corns. 1630 Lennarp tr. Charrou's Wisd. 1. 
vil. (1670) 279 Too much plenty plasheth down the corn! 
1684 Bunyan Pelgr. 1. (1847) 232 Christiana’s Boys. . being 
pleas’d with the Trees, and with the Fruit that did hang 
thereon, did Plash them, and began to eat. 1727 BrapLey 
Fam, Dict. s.ve fact, Let him plash down small Twigs 
some above and some below, : : 

+c. To interlace (a ftuit-tree in trellis-work); 
to support or train against a trellis or a wall. Ods. 

[c14z0: see PLracn v.1.] ?c1600 Distracted Eup. . i. 
in Bullen O. 77. 111. 210 Our pore retyted famylie must.. 
not be plashd Or propt agaynst the walls of pallaces. 1613 
MarkyHam Eng. Husbandiuan \. . xx. (1635) 226 As you 
nse to plash a Vine against a wall. 1648 /lunting of Fox 6 
It cannot stand unles it be propped up, or plashed against a 
Wall 1676 Worupce Cyder (1691) 39 It is usual with some 
to plash them to poles, to make a pallisade-hedge. : 

+d. To inteitwine, inte:weave, like plants in 
a thicket. Oés. 

1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav. xxiii. (1663) 83 Stuck 
every where with most fragrant Roses and Violets all 
plashed so close together that we could not see the Rowers. 
1657 AustEN Fruit Trees 1. 66 Trees... kept (by cutting and 
jusishing one branch within another) from growing very 
arge. 1735 Somervitte Chase iv. 63 Thread the Brake 
With Thorns shat p-pointed, plash’d, and Bri'rs inwoven. 

2. a. To make, dress, or renew (a hedge) by 
cutting the stems paitly through, tending them 
down, and ioterlactng stems, branches, and twigs, 
so as to form a close low fetice, which will tn 
time grow in height; to lay (a hcdge) ; =PLEaAcH 
oy 2h. 

1523 Fitzners. //usd. § 127 To plasshe or pleche a hedge. 
1577 b. Goocr Lereslach's Lusd. 1. (1586) 50 The common 
hedge made of dead wood, well staked and thicke plashed, 
or railde. 1616 Surrc. & Marku. Couutry Fare zo lf any 
of your Hedges were left vnplasht in the Spring, plash them 
now, for it is an excellent Season. 1787 W. Marswate 
Norfolk |. 101 The practice of plashing, or laying hedges, is 
in a great degree, unknown in this district. 1&91 T. Harpy 
Jess g/t The lanes are white, the hedges low and plashed. 

+b. To tieat (a wood, or place full of trees or 
underwood) in the same way, in order to obstruct 
a pass or entrance, or defend a fastness; to form 
hurdles, weirs, etc. by such interweaving. 

1585 J. Huoxer fist. fred. in Holinshed 11. 7/2 They.. 
did fell downe trees, plashed the wood, cast great trenches 
and ditches round about, and made it so strict, narrow, 
crooked, and strong, that there was no passage nor entrie 
for the enimie, 1633 1. Starroxp Pac. //76, 11. xiv, (1810) 
376 Ina strong Fustnesse of Begg and Wood, which was on 
every quarter plashed. 1796 W. MarsHate 1. Englaud I. 
8: To plash the sides (or outer brinks of the mounds), and 
shovel out the ditches. 1875 in Knicut Dict. Mech. 

Tlence Plashed /f/. a. 

1602 Bucford Reg. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I arr. Collect. 1. 
164 Makinge of plaished hedge and other fensec hedge. 
1615 W. Lawson Orch. & Gard. (1623) 20 ‘Lhe plasht bough 
lying on the ground, 1621 G, Saxnpys Ovéd’s Ale?. xu. (1626) 
242 Plashed bowres at sundrie tables plac’t. 1844 SterPHENS 
Bh, Farnt VW. 571 ‘The plashed stem is cut over, of the 
length required for the particular gap. 1858 R. S. Surters 
Ask Mamma \xv, A well drained wheat stubble, witb a 
newly plasbed fence. 

Plash (plexf), v.2 [Known from ¢1580; but 
the accompanytng PLAsH 56.2 goes back to ¢ 1500, 
Agrecing more or less in form with MLG., LG. 
plasken, plaschen, LG. platsken, MDu., Du., LG. 
plassen, early mod.Dn. plasschen (‘int water plas- 
schen, poleliner cn Teau’, Plantijn 1572), .Ger. 
platschen, platscher)n, plan(t)schen, Da. pla(d)ske, 
Sw. plaska to splash, dabble; all app. closely related 
to PLasu sd.1 See also PLasu sé.*, and SPLASH v., 
which last appears to be a derivattve from this.] 


PLASHER. 


1. zrans. To strike the surface of (water) so as to } 


break it up; to plunge into (water or other liquid) 
or drive it against any body or against itself with 
commotion and noise; to splash. 

1s82 Stanyuurst ners ut. (Arb.) 50 Two serpents 
monsterus ouglye Plasht the water sulcking to the shoare 
moste hastelye swinging. 1694 tr. A/?/fton's Lett. State 
Wks. 1851 VIII. 403 Unless they lay themselves down to be 
trampl'd under foot, plash’d like Mortar, or abjure their 
Religion. 1859 Geo. Exiot A. Bede v, We must go and 
plash up the mud a little. 1861 Mrs. Norton Lady La G. 
(1862) 61 The summer rain, ‘That ..plashed the azure of the 
river's flow. 

b. ‘Yo dash with breaking water or other liquid 
so as to wet; to splash. Also aésof/. 

1602 Warner Ab. Eng, x. lvii. (1612) 251 Where Massacres 
haue plashed, there is spread a triple breede. 1608 T. 
Morton Preamble Encounter 1 My Aduersarie .. hath 
plashed me, as it were, with these aspersions. 1706 Pxttuirs, 
‘Yo Plash, to dash with Water. 1791 J. Learmont Poenis 
59 (E.D.D.) He.. coaches owr the dubs to plash him. 1856 
G. Henverson Rhymes Berwick 74 Vhe floor all plashed 
with blood. 1884 W. C. Smitu Av/drostan go Had I but such 
a Naiad..To plash her large limbs in the waves for me! 

c. ‘Yo dash (a wall) with wet matter, so as rapidly 
to colour or cover it; to splash. 

1864 Wenster, Plashing,..the dashing or sprinkling of 
coloring matter on the walls of buildings, as an imitation of 
granite, and the Ike. 

2. izir. a. To strike and break the mass of 
water with commotion and noise; to dash, rush 
through, or tumble about in water with the like 


noise; to splash. 

1650 T. Bayty /7ferba Parictis 12g Every stroake that 
plashed upon those waters of life gave both life and music. 
1718 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. iu. xix, Thro’ thick and 
thin they scour’d about, Plashing thro’ dubs and sykes. 1840 
‘THACKERAY Catherine viii, The fish were jumping and 
plashing. 1857-8 Sears A//an. vii. 58 He plashes in the 
hrooks. 1872 Brack Adz. Phacton xv, The two long oars 
plashed inthe silence. 1898 G.W. STEEVENS With Attchener 
to Khartum 304 We plashed through the water. 

b. Of water or other liquid: ‘Yo dash against 
or upon any body; to tumble about in agitation, 
with the characteristic noise of breaking water. 

1665 Sir T. Hernert Trav. (1677) 392 The salt water 
plashes and froaths to see it self so suddenly resisted. 1828 
Hawthorne /anshawe viii, Plashing continually upon one 
spot, the fount has worn its own little channel of white sand. 
1855 Loncr. //iaw. xvi. 245 Far below him plashed the 
waters. Jig. 1841 H. Ainswortu Old St. Paul's v1. vii, 
Another fiery cascade .. flooding the aisles and plashing 
against the massive columns. 

3, Comb. Plash-wheel = dash-wheel: sce DAsu 
v1 16. 1882 OcitviE (Annandale). 

Pla‘sher. /ca/. [f. Puasnv.t+-Er1.] a. A 
bough or sapling with which a hedge is plashed 
or intertwisted. 1b. A hedger who plashes hedges. 

a1722 Liste Husé, (1757) 436 That the cattle may not 
come at the shoots of the plashers, and browse them, and 
kill them, 1886 S. IV. Linc. Gloss., Plasher, a labourer 
employed in laying hedges. 1886 E:wortuy 11. Somerset 
Word-bk., Plusher, the layer, or horizontal stick crooked 
down in making a hedge. 1904 19¢4 Cent. Sept. 229 [He] 
chooses with care the likeliest growing wood for ‘ plashers’. 

Pla shet. Now «da/. Also 6 -ette. fad. OF, 
plassiel, plaschiet (Froiss.) marsh, dim. of plascg 
damp meadow ; see PLASH sé. and -ET.] A little 
plash or marshy pool. 

1575 Turserv. Falcourte 191 Some water plashet or pitte 
where wylde-fowle lye, as Teales or suche lyke. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens v. \xviii. 633 Vhis herbe [arsesmart] groweth also 
in moyst marrishe places, and alongst the water plasshettes. 
1880 Pearo Mother Alolly xv. 189 Let’s run down here, 
there’s a plashet at the bottom. 

+ Pla‘shful, «. Ods. vave—', [f. Ptasn sé. 
C or *)+-FuL.] Plashy, splashy. 

1638-48 G. Daniet Eclog. v. 132 To which our notes Would 
sound more harsh then plash-full marish throats. 

Pla‘shing, vé/. 5b.) [f. Phas v.1 + -1nG 1] 
The action of PLasH v.! in various senses. Also 
concr. A piece of plashed hedge or thicket. 

1495 Trevrsa’s Barth. De P. R. xvu.cxiiii. (W. de WD), 
By plashynge [.7S5, plechinge] shredynge and parynge 
a wyiowe is thycker in bowes and braunches. 1513 J/.5. 
Acc. St. John's Hosp., Canterb., Payd for plaschyng off 
aheg. 1600 Dymmok /reland (1843) 35 The passag .. was 
very difficult .. for plashin{g] made that morninge by ye 
rebell, 1669 Wor.ince Syst. Agric. (1681) 268 This is the 
only time for plashing of Quick-sets,and a very good season 
for the shrouding or lopping of Trees. 1844 StrrHens BA. 
Farm U1. 571 What is termed slashing, that is, laying down 
a strong and healthy stem across an opening..in the hedge. 
1904 19/4 Cent. Sept. 229 A wren .. hiding out of sight 
behind the old level plashing upon the bank. 

b. atirib., as plashing-bill, -tool. 

1813 in Marshall Kev. Agric. (1817) V. 27 The plashing 
system is carried on to the greatest extent. 1890 Cent. Dict., 
Plashing-tool, a knife used in plashing hedges; a hedging 
knife. 1899 Frat. K. Agric. Soc. Mar. 104 ‘The hedge 
assumes under the plashing-bill the triangular shape. 

Pla‘shing, vé/. sh.2— [f. Puasn v.2 + -1ne 1.] 
The action of Piasiu v.2 in various senses; the 
dashing of water, splashing; noisy plunging; ete. 

182 Stanyuurst “vers i. (Arb.) 83 Swift the sea with 
plasshing rusht in. 1602 Hrywoop Woman killed w, Kindn. 
Wks. 1874 II. 103 Himselfe all spotted And stain’d with 
plashing. 1814 Scott /Vaz. viii, Everything around .. 
would have been silent, but for the continued plashing of 
the fountain. 1882 O'Donovan Afery Oasis 1. 315 ‘The 
silence was broken only by the plashing of the oars. 
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Pla‘shing, ///.a. [f. Puasu v.2 + -1ne2.] 
That plashes like dashing or falling water; that 
dashes against water; also fig. said of the sound. 

1813 Scott Rokeby 1. i, Hears,.by fits the plashing rain- 
drop fall. 1814 —~ Ld.e/J/sles v. xiii, The dazzled sea-fowl.. 
Dropp'd from their crags on plashing wave. 1869 ‘Tozer 
Hight. Turkey \. 337 Vhe plashing fountain at the further 
end of the court. 1871 R. Evtus Catudlus |xiv. 273 Light 
surges a plashing silvery laughter. 

b. transf. of ground, ele. on which heavy rain 
dashes. 

1837 Lytton 2. Aa/trav.1.ii, He heard steps without upon 
the plashing soil. 1841 — ¥V%. & A/orn. v. 1, Through the 
plashing streets. 1894 Crocxetr Raiders 302 It was the 
plashing wet evening of a September day. 

Hence Pla’shingly adv., with plashing. 

1881 Daily News 15 July 5/4 Some heavy raindrops fell 
plashingly. 

Plashment. vare—'. 
Plashing. 

1876 Lanter Clover 38 Lakes Pout gentle mounds of plash- 
ment up to meet Dig shower-drops. 

Pla‘sh-mill. Se. [f. PLasy v.2 + Mit; in 
Du. plasmolen.| A fulling-mill. 

1868 G. Macoonatp X. Falconer 1,240 The plash-mill, or, 
more properly, wauk-mill—a word Robert derived from the 
resemblance of the mallets to two huge feet, and of their 
motion to walking—with the water plashing and squirting 
from the blows of their heels. 

Ilence Pla‘sh-mi:ller, a fuller. 

1822 Dundee Advertiser 19 Dec. (Jam.), John Young, 
plash-miller at East Mill, was drowned in the river Esk. 
1897 W. Lixosay in Bards of Angus & Alearns 282 Then 
I turned a plashmiller and wrought at that. 

+ Pla'shoote. Oss. vare. [Syncopated from 


[f. PLasH v.2 + -MENT.] 


' plash-shoot, {. PLASH 56.3 + SHoot sb.} A shoot 


trom a plashed hedge. 
1602 Carew Cornwal/ 25 Almost eucrie hedge serueth for 
a Roade, and euerie Plashoote for Springles to take them. 


+ Plash-pole. és. [f. Puasu v1 or 56.8 + 
PoLe.}] A space, a pole or less in width, surround- 
ing a wood, reserved for the purpose of making 
plashed hedges. 

1613 Markuam “ng. Husbandmanu.1.1.(1635) 45 A pole 
or halfe pole,. you shall preserue. .to repaire the ring-fences 
of your Wood: .. and this amongst Woodwards is called 
Plash-pole. 1664 Evetyn Sy/va (1776) 468 Remember. .to 
preserve sufficient plash-pole about the verge and bounds of 
the copse for fence and security. 

Plashy (ple‘fi), a.) [f. Puasu sé.1+-y. So 
LG. plasstg swampy.}  Abounding in shallow 
pools or puddles; marshy, swampy, boggy; wet 
and sloppy; full of plashes of rain. 

a3g5z Leann /tin. II. 37, 3. litle Bridges of Wood, wher 
under wer plaschy Pittes of Water of the overflowing of 
Tame Ryver. 1599 Nasue Lenten Stuffe Wks. (Grosart) 
V. 211 ‘Those slymie plashie fieldes of Gorlstone. @ 1556 
Ussuer An. v1. (1658! 736 The field was very plashy by 
reason of much rain that fell. 1770 Gotpsm. Des. V7//. 
130 Yon widow'd, solitary: thing, That feebly bends beside 
the plashy spring. 1786 W. Gitpin Lakes Cumberld, (1808) 
I. vii. 99 The fen is a plashy inundation, formed on a flat. 
1857 Hucues Tom rown 1. iii, The two.. jogged along 
the deep-rutted plashy roads, 1862 R. Pau. in Alem. xviii. 
(1872) 237 Such a plashy and untoward month of March. 

b. Growing in plashes or wet places. 

182z2 Hazutt 7adle-t. Ser. 11. vii. (1869) 149 A stream, 
skirted with willows and plashy sedges. 

c, Of watery consistence and taste. 

a 1653 Gouce Comm. Heb, xiti.1 Love is as salt, which 
infuseth a savoury and wholesom taste into sucb things as 
would otherwise be fresh and plashy. 


Plashy, 2.2 [f. Prasu s5é.2 + -y.] 
1. That plashes; that dashes or falls with a 


plash, as water; that splashes the water. 

1582 Stanynurst “2ncezs ut. (Arb.) 76 Vp swel thee surges, 
in chauffe sea plasshye we tumble. 1794 Burns Fockey’s 
ta'en the Parting Kiss i, Plashy sleets and beating rain! 
1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bk., Leg. Sleepy Hollow, A plashy 
tramp by the side of the bridge caught the sensitive ear of 
Ichabod. 1859 Hottano Gold F. xxiv. 273 Repeat the 
music of the rain, at the feet of plashy waterfalls. 

2. Marked as if splashed with colour. xare. 

1820 Keats AH/yfer.u. 45 Creiis was one;.. lapetus anotber ; 
in his grasp, A serpent’s plashy neck. 

Plasm (plez’m). Also 7 plasme. [ad, late L. 
plasma: see next.] 

+41. A mould or matrix in which something is 
cast or formed ; the cast of a fossil. Also #g. Obs. 

1620 J. Grancer Div. Logike 165 Certaine it is that the 
name Adam expresseth the nature of his plasme or vessell. 
1695 Woopwarpd Nat. Hist. Earth v. (1723) 256 The Shells 
served as Plasms or Moulds to this Sand. 1764 Piatt in 
Phil. Trans. LAV. 46 note, ‘Yhe Plasm or mould of the 
Belemnite. /érd. 47 note, The parts are carried away and 
lost in the interstices of the earth, and a mould or plasm is 
left, which Steno calls an aérial shell. 

b. Something moulded or formed, an image. 
humorously pedanlic nonce-use. 

1877 Brackmore Crifps II. viti. 125 His outward faculties 
.. rendered to his inward and endiathetic organs a picture, 
a schema, a plasm—the proper word may be left to him— 
ue as would remain inside, at least while the mind abode 
there, 

+2. = PLaswa 2. Obs. rare. 

1747 Dinctry in Phrl. Trans. XLIV. 503 The Stone .. 
most frequently found next is the Plasm or prime Emerald ; 
and then the Hyacinth or Jacinth. /éi¢., The Plasm or 
prime Emerald is green. 


3. Lys. = PLASMA 3. 


| 


PLASMATION. 


1876 tr. Schitzenberger's Ferment. 131 A Series of gaseous 
diffusions from the red globules to the plasin of the blood. 

4. #tol. The living matter of a cell, protoplasm ; 
sometimes sfec, the general body of protoplasm as 
distinet from the nucleus 

1864 Wenstenr, 2’/asm...2. (Physiol) Thesame as Plisma, 
1877 O'Meara in “ucycl. Brit. VIL 170(1n Diatoms] There 
is first what Pfitzer designates the plasm-sac, consisting of 
a fine colourless plasm forming a closed sic of the sante shape 
as that of the cell. 1899 Aldbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 334 
Functional and formative plasm must progress. 1905 #rit. 
Med. Frnl. 25 Feb. 442 The relative masses of nucleus and 
plasm. 

| Plasma (pla-zmi). [Late and eccl. L. plasma 
a thing formed or moulded, an image, a. Gr. 
nAdopa, f. rAdooev to form, mould.} 

+1. Form, mould, shape. Obs. xare. 

1712 /f. More's Antid. Ath.\.v. § 3 schol., Vhey act upon 
the Matter and form it into this or that Plasma or Fashion. 
1824-9 Lanpor /mag. Conv., Southey & Porson ii. Wks. 
1846 1. 83/2 A great portion of his compositions is not 
poetry, but only the plasma or matrix of poetry. /édid. 
Alfiert & Salomon 190/1 We Italians sometimes fall into 
what.. you may call the plasma of witticisin, by mere mistake, 
and against our genius. ; ’ 

2. A subtranslucent green variety of qnartz, allied 
to chalcedony and heliotrope, anciently used for 


ornaments. 

1772 tr. Cronstedt's Alin, 81 Plasma or mother of the 
emerald. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 208 Under it [calcedony] 
may be grouped .. chrysoprase, plasma, .. and sard. 1861 
C.W, Kine Ant. Gems (1866) 14 Flasma..sometimes written 
Prasma..is merely Calcedony coloured green by some 
metallic oxide, probably copper or nickel. 1864 — Guostics 
76 ‘This amulet, which is always cut in Plasma, the Jasper 
par excellence of the ancients. 

attrié. 1900 A.S. Murray in Brit. Alus. Ret. 64 Green 
plasma scaraboid, with intaglio of a warrior. 

3. Phys. The colourless coagulable liquid part 
of blood, lymph, or milk, in which the corpuscles 
(or, in milk, oil-globules) float; also, the similar 
liquid obtained from fresh muscle. 

1845 G.E. Daytr. Simon's Anim. Chem. 1.114 The plasma 
of living blood exists as a clear fluid, in which the corpuscles 
are seen to float. 1855 Hotoen Hui. Osteol. (1878) 19 Tbe 
nutrient fluid, or ‘plasma’ of the blood. 1873 Rare Pyrys. 
Chem. 118 The muscular plasma is obtained by injecting 
the muscles of a freshly Ried animal with a 1 per cent 
solution of sodium chloride. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 
(ed. 6) 230 Normal lymph consists of a colorless plasma and 
lymph-corpuscles, 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

4. Biol. = PiasM 4. 

1864 WessteR, Plasma..2. (Physiol) The viscous material 
of a cell from which the new developments take place. 1867 
J. Hoce A/icrose. 1. iii. 223 For certain delicate organisms, 
as the Desmidaceae and Diatomaceae, whose plasma may be 
affected by too dense a medium, 1872 Brace Aizoplasi i. 
$14 As the germ of every living thing consists of matter 
having the wonderful properties already mentioned, I have 
called it germinal matter; but the most convenient and 
least objectionable name for it is living plasma or bioplasm. 
1876 LankesterR tr. //aechel’s Hist. Creat. 1. 185 The 
entire body. .consists. .of shapeless plasma, or protoplasm. 

5. Pharm. A name for glycerite of starch. 

1890 in Cext. Dict. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

6. altrib., as plasma-cell, -corpuscle, names 
given to certain cells found in connective tissue ; 
plasma-current, -layer, -zone = PLASMATIC 
current, etc. 

1869 Kirsy in QO. Frni. Microsc. Sci. 1X. 31 Naked 
Plasma-bodies without nuclei, 1876 tr. Waguer's Gen. 
Pathol, (ed. 6) 178 The plasma-layer .. disappears in the 
snialler arteries and veins. 1888 Rotteston & Jacksow 
Anim, Life 115 Edible Snail...The connective tissue con- 
sists of plasma-cells, a matrix, and fibrils, 1904 Brit. Afed. 
Frul. 10 Sept. 586 In addition to these, we have theso-called 
plasma cells. 

Plasmasome, erron. f. PLASNOSOME. 


+ Pla‘smate, v. Obs. rare—. [f. ppl. stem 
of Chr. L. plasmare (Tertull., Vulg.) to form, ete., 
f. PuhasMA.J ‘avs. To form, mould; to create. 

21608 Der Relat. of Spir. i. (1659) 371 Now if this Power, 
this Plasmating, if this Taking, which was the Word, be- 
come man, perfect man; then followeth it, that man was 
and is, God creating and created. 

Plasmatic (plezmz'tik), @ [ad. Gr. mAag- 
parix-ds imitative; but taken as the adj. corre- 
sponding to PLasMA: see -aTIc.] Relating to the 
plasma, esp. of the blood. 

Plasmatic cell= Prasma-cell, Plasmatic current, layer, 
stream: ‘the part of the blood-stream in the small arteries 
which lies between the column of red corpuscles in mid- 
channel (a.cia/ current) and the wall of the vessel’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). 3 . 4 

1828-32 Wesster, Plasmatic, Plasmatical. 1864 /did.s.v., 
The plasmatic fluid. 1870 Q. Frul. Microsc, Sci. X. 79 
Plasmatic circulation in connective tissue. 1876 tr. Wagner's 
Gen. Pathol, (ed. 6) 150 In the so-called Plasmatic Canals— 
spaces of the smallest size found in connective tissue, 1898 
Allbutt’s Syst. Med. V. 497 In ordinary cases. .the plas- 
matic elements of the blood seem to be sufficient for vegeta- 
tive growth. 1899 /did. VI. 245 The distinction between 
axial and plasmatic current is obliterated. 

+ Plasma‘tical, 2. Os. rave—'.  [f. Gr. 
mac parixes (see prec.) +-AL.] Having the quality 
of moulding, or giving shape or form; formative. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul Notes 342 Psyche..working 
.. by her plasmaticall Spirits or Archei, all the whole world 
into order and shape. : 

+ Plasma‘tion. O65. [a. OF. plasmacion, 
or ad. Chr. L. plasm@ion-cm (Jerome), n. of action 


PLASMATOPAROUS. 


{, plasmare: see PLASMATE.] Moulding, forming, 
fashioning; creation. 

1388 Pol. Poems (Rolls) I. 275 They bere a newe fascion, 
humeris in pectore tergo; Godde» plasmacion on illis 
complacet ergo. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1. 29 The iiij. 
ages of the world, from the plasmacion of Adam vn to the 
incension of the temple of the lewes. 1568 GraFron Chron. 
1.6 Neuerthelesse, the plasmation or creation of Adam is 
reconed among the generations. a1608 Dee Xelat. Sfrr. 
1. (1639) 371 The wisedome of the Father, in love, created 
and made man... But how? By Plasmation. For itis written, 
Let us make man. a@1677 Hare Prim. Orig. Man. w. iii. 
309 Notas if God inicnty used any Manual or Physical 
Plasmation of a Man, as the Statuary imakes his Statue. 

Plasmatoparous (plezmatg-paras), a. Bol. 
[f. Gr. wAdopa, mAacyarto- (see PLAsma) + L. -parus 
producing (see -parous).] Applied to a mode of 


germination in certain fungi: see quot. 

1837 Garnsey & Batrour e Bary's Fungi Explan. Terms 
498/1 In Peronosporeae: forms are plasmatoparous when in 
germination the whole protoplasm of a gonidiuim issues as 
a spherical mass which at once becomes invested with a 
membrane and then puts out a germ tube. 

+Plasmator. O/s. Also 6 Sc. -our. [ad. 
OF. flasmatenr (13th c. in Godef.), ad. Chr. L. 
plasmator (Tertull.) former, creator (applied to 
God), agent-n. f. plasmare: see PLASMATE.] He 
who forms or fashions; a maker, creator. 

2a 1500 in }’ork Myst. 514 Fader eternall, Parfite plasmator 
and god omnipotent. 1513 Douctas /#xneis x. Prol. : Hie 
plasmatour of thingis vmiuersall. 1549 Compl. Scot. i. 27 
The supreme plasmator of hauyn ande eird. 1653 Urqu- 
HarT Aadbelars u, viii, The Soveraign Plasmator God Al- 
mighty, hath endowed and adorned huniane Nature at the 
beginning. i 

+ Pla‘smature. Ods. [a. early mod.F. f/as- 
malure, ad. L. type *Plasmatira, f. plasmare: see 
PLASMATE, and -URE.] Form, mould; cozcr. 
(collect.) things formed in moulds, cast ware. 

1610 W. ForkincHam Art of Survey 1. vii. 14 Tonnel or 
Conduit-pipes, Glasse, Purslane, and other Plasmature. 
1653 Uroqunart Naédelais un. viii, That so stately franie and 
Plasmature, wherein the man at first had been created. 

Plasmic (plezmik), a. [mod. f. Plas or 
Piasm a + -1c.] Pertaining to or consisting of 
plasm ; protoplasmic. 

1875 Laxkester in PAil. Trans. CLXV. 43 The stages of 
the {nolluscan] egg’s nutrition may be thus grouped :— 
ast stage, Plasmic [etc.]. 1904 Brit, Med. Fru. 15 Oct. 968 
This plasmic environment could not vary excessively with- 
out causing death to parent and germ and sperm cell alike. 

Plasmin (ple:zmin). Chem. [ad. F. plas- 
mine, {, PLASM-A + -zve, -IN1.] A proteid sub- 
‘stance obtained from the plasma of the blood, 
soluble in water, the solution coagulating into 


fibrin. 

1866 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 662 Plasmin,.. applied by 
Denis (Compt. rend. lii. 1239; Jahresb. 1861, p. 725) to a 
constituent of the blood to which fre supposes the property 
of spontaneous coagulation to be due... It is soluble 1n water. 
.- The solution. -solidifies after a few minutes toa colourless 
transparent jelly, which by pressure between paper is con- 
verted into fibres of fibrin. 1876 Foster P/ys. 1.1. (1879) 15 
‘The coagulation of blood is the result of the conversion of 
plasmine into fibrin. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Plasmine ..isa 
mixture of at least two bodies, Jaraglobulin and fibrinogen. 

Plasmo-, before a vowel plasm-, cumbining 
form of Gr. wAaopa, mAagyar- plasm, in various 
scientific terms. (The fuller form is p/asmato-.) 

4 Plasmodium (plezmédidm). 29/. Pi. 
-ia. Rarely anglicized plasmode (plo-zmond), 
[mod.L. (1863, Cienkowski in Pringsheim Bocanzk 
III. 400), f. Prisma + -odfwmr: see -ope.] 

1. A mass or sheet of naked protoplasm, formed 
by the fusion, or by the aggregation, of a number 
of amoeboid bodies (¢rte or fusion-plasmodium, 
psendo- or aggregation-plasmodium), and having 
an amoeboid creeping movement. 

First observed as one stage in the life-history of the 
Myxomycetes or Mycetozoa, the position of which as vege- 
table or animal organisms is disputed ; also in certain groups 
of Protozoa, and other simple animal forms. 

1875 Encycl, Brit. 111.693/2 The formation of the plasmo- 
dium is a kind of coinplex conjugation. 1875 Bensert & 
Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 276 Myxomycetes. .. The swarm-spores 
cease dividing and unite, two or more of them coalescing — 
after they have gone over into the Amceba forin—into a 
homogeneous protoplasmic substance, also endowed with an 
Amazba-like motion, the Plasmodium. 1875 ALLMAN in 
Phil. Trans, CLXV. 561,571. 1877 Huxtey Anat, Inv, 
Anim. ii. 81 A certain number of the myxopods unite 
together, and become fused into an active plasmodium, 
which exhibits no trace of poe jetitive separation. 1880 
Geppes in Proe. Royal Soc. XXX. 252 On the coalescence 
of Amazboid cells into Plasmodia. /é/d. 254 The formation 
of plasmodia was at first supposed to be peculiar to the 
Myxomycetes, but several Rhizopods have been described 
in which a more or less complete cell-fusion has been 
observed... All the evidence points to the conclusion that 
the power of coalescing with its fellows, under favourahle 
circumstances, to form a plasmodium, is .. a very widely 
spread, if not a general property of the amceboid cell. 1882 
Vines Sachs’ Bot, 263. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim, 
Life 912 Fusion to form plasmodia recurs in some Pro- 
teomyxan JMonadiaez, as to the animal nature of which 
there can he no doubt. 1890 Cent. Dict., Plasimode, same 
as plasmodium. 

. Name given to certain parasitic organisms 
found in the blood of patients with recent malaria, 
and quartan and tertian ague. 


957 


Discovered by Laveran (1880), and named by him, as a | 
vegetable organism, Oscillaria malariz; referred by Mar- 
chiafava and Celli to the animal kingdom, and called by them j 
(1885) Plasmodium malariz; more recently distinguished 
as belonging to two genera of Protozoa, Laverania and 
Plasmodium. (Minchin in Ray Lankester 7reatise on 
Zoology 1. ti. 243 (1903)-) 

1895 in Syl. Soc. Lex. 1897 Adlbult’s Syst. Med. 1. 724 
Marchiafava and Celli described with great accuracy the 
intra-corpuscular amoeboid form, to which they gave the 
name plasmodium. 31898 P. Manson 7'rof. Diseases i. 2 
note, ‘be malaria parasite is not a plasmodium in the 
zoological meaning of the word. 1899 Ad/bntt's Syst. Med. 
VI. 595 The most careful examination of the blood during 
the paroxysms showed no evidence of plasmodia. = 

attrib. and Comb. 1898 P. Maxson Trop. Diseases ii. 37 
It has been considered advisable to expunge the term 
remittent fever as indicative of a distinct species of plasmo. 
dium disease. /é/d.49 The plasmodium-infected corpuscles. 
fbid. iii. 86 A protective, plasmodium-destroying agency 
inherent in the human body. /éid. vi. 116 Plasmodium- 
like organisms. . : 

Hence Plasmo‘dial, Plasmodic (-p'dik) ad/s., 
pertaining to, of the nature of, or arising from, 
a plasmodium; Plasmo‘diate ¢., having or cha- 
tacterized by plasmodia, as the A/jyrcefozoa; Plas- 
mo‘diate uv. ‘z¢r., to become fused into a plasmo- 
dium; Plasmodia‘tion, formation of a plasmo-‘ 
dium; Plasmo-diocarp [Gr. «apmos fruit], an 
irregular-shaped fructification occurring in the 
Myxomycetes (hence Plasmo:dioca‘rpous a.). 

1892 J. A. THomson Ontd Zool. 109 The *plasmodial stage 
inthe cycle is predominant. 1896 Ad/buti's Syst. Med. 1. 
542 Malaria (which is due to plasmodial infection and is 
not a baclerial disease), 1882 A.$. Witsos in Gard. Chron. 
XVII. 671 The application of moisture to a spore. .is directly 
seen to cause it either to give birth to a zoospore, or to *plas- 
modiate, retaining its contents. /ér/., A manure,.of a 
ltygrosorptive character is just the very manure to pro- 
mote the *plasmodiation of these spores, and render them 
fit to be absorbed in the form of a fiuid plasm by the roots 
ofthe plants. 1877 M.C. Cooxe JWyxomycetes Gt. Britain 
30 (Contrib. to Afycologia Britann.)*Plasmodiocarp. 1899 
Anowledge 1 May 116/1 Plasmodiocarp is a term applied to 
the spore-bearing part when it is sessile and irregular in 
form, sometimes like a cushion, sometimes like. .a long tube, 

Plasmogen (plxzmodzcn). Avo/. [f. PLasmo- 
+-GEN.] The chemically highest or most elaborate | 
form, stage, or part of protoplasm, which by its 
vital activity forms the tissues or other organic 
products; true or formative protoplasm; bioplasm. 

1888 BE. R. Lankester in Encyct. Brit. XXIV. 817/1 
Physiologists have come to use the word ‘ protoplasm’ for 
one of the chemical substances of which Schultze’s proto- 
plasm is a structural mixture—namely, that highest point in 
the chemical elaboration of the molecule which is attained 
within the protoplasm, and up to which some of the chemical 
bodies present are tending... This ’ critical ' substance, some- 
times called ‘true protoplasm’, should assuredly be recog- 
nized by a distinct name ’ plasmogen . ; 

Plasmogeny (plezmp'deni), -gony (-goni). 
Biol. [f. PrasMo-+-ceny. The variant f/asmo- 
gony is ad. Ger. plasmogonie (Haeckel) with suffix 
repr. Gr. -yovia begetting, generation: cf. cosmo- 
gony.) Name for a mode of spontaneous genera- 
tion: see quot., and cf. AUTOGENY. 

1876 E.R. Lankester tr. //aecked’s Hist. Creat. 1.339 We 
call spontaneous generation p/assnogeny when the organism 
arises in an organic formative finid, that is, in a fluid 
which contains those requisite fundamental substances dis- 
solved in the form of complicated and fluid combinations of 
carbon. 1904 McCase wu. //aeckel’s Wond. Life xv. 369, 
I distinguished two principal stages—aufogony (the forma- 
tion of the first living matter from inorganic nitrogenous 
carbon-compounds) and féasmogony (the formation of the 
firs) individualised plasm; the earliest organic individuals 
in the form of monera), ; 

Plasmology (plezmg'lédzi). 
-LoGY.] (See quots.) 

1888 I. R. Lanxester in Excycl. Brit. XXIV. 803/2 Plas- 
motogy.—Vhe study of the ultimate corpuscles of living 
matter, 1889 Athenzum 12 Jan. 47/2 Prof. Lankester 
assigns..to ‘ Plasmology’ the study of the cell in its wides! 
sense. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Plasmology, histology. 

| Plasmolysis (plezmp'lisis). 707. [mod. 
(De Vries, 1877) f. PLasmo- + Gr. Avots loosing, 
setting free.] Contraction of the protoplasm of 
a vegetable cell with separation or freeing of the 
lining layer from the cell-wall, due to the with- 
drawal of liquid by exosmosis when the cell is 
placed in a liquid of greater density than the cell- 
sap. Hence Pla:smolyse (-laiz) v. [cf. analyse], 
to subject to plasmolysis, catise plasmolysis in; 
Plasmolytie (-litik) @., pertaining to, showing, 
or causing plasmolysis. 

1885 Goopate P/ysiol, Bot, (1892) 390 Such substances [as 
cause contraction of the protoplasm) are termed plasmolytic 
agents, 1886 Vines /ect. Physiol. Plants iii. 39 Turgid 
cell..in 10 per cent. solution, shewing complete plasmolysis. 
Tbid. 44 When the cells of the Beet-root are placed in syrup 
they become plasmolytic. 1888 Huxrey & Martin Elem, 
Biot. xi. 404 In order to see the primordial utricle better, 
plasinolyse the cell by running in ro p.c. salt solution. r189r 
Darwin in Rep. Brit, Assoc. (1892) 672 As the plasmolysing 
agent continues to act, a reverse movement takes place. 
lbid., In different stages of plasmolysis. 


Pla’smosome (-soum). £470/, Also erron. 
plasma-. [f. PLasmo- + Gr. o@pa body.] ‘A 
Separate particle of protoplasm, such as certain 
particles observed in cell-nuclei’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 


[f as prec. + 


PLASTER. 


1889 O. Fral. Microse. Sc. XXX. u. 168 The out-wander- 
ing plasmasomes form the so-called ‘ paranuclei’ (Neben- 
kerne), wbich take so important a share in the regeneration 
of cells. 1900 E. B. Witson Cedé/ (ed. 2) 34 ‘The so-called 
true nucleoli or plasmosoines. 

Plasome (ple‘soum). vol. [a. Ger. plasom 
(Wiesner), shortened from his original term p/asma- 
fosom, {, Gz. mAdopa, wAagpar- plasm + o@pa body.] 
(See quots.) 

1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Plasomc,..a term used by Briiche 
and Wiesner for hypothetical minute vital particles, made 
up of a group of protoplasmic inolecules, and constituting 
the smallest units which can exhibit tbe primary vital 
[functions], They correspond [to a certain extent] to Weis- 
inann’s ‘ biophors’, und to the ‘ pangenes’ of de Vries. rg0z 
E, A. Minctan in Excycé, Brit, XXXII. 41/1 In other cases 
the assumption of invisible protoplasinic units has heen 
inspired by a desire ..to explain the general vital and ani- 
mative powers of protoplasm, as, for example, the ‘ micellze’ 
of Nageli and the ‘ plasomes’ of Wiesner. 

Plass,e, obs. form of PLACE. 


Plasson (ple'syn). A7o/. [a. Ger. plasson 
(Haeckel), a. Gr. mAacowv, -ov, pres. pple. of 
mAaooev to mould, form.] Name for the homo- 
geneous protoplasm of hypothetical primitive 
organisms, not yet diffcrentiated into nucleus and 
general cell-sbstance, or for that of non-nucleated 
cells or cytodes. 

1879 tr. //acchel’s Evol, Van 1. vii. 182 The vital activities 
of each cell form a sum of mechanical processes, which 
depend radically on movements of the smallest ‘life-particles’, 
the molecules of the living substance. If we call this active 
substance the Plasson, and the molecules the Plastidules, 
we may say that the individual physiological character of 
each cell depends on the molecular novement of its plasti- 
dules. 1904 M¢Case tr. Hacckel’s Wound. Life vii. 163 On 
the first view, which I hold, the plasm, or living matter, of 
the earliest organisms on the earth ., was a homogeneous 
plasson or archiplasm—that is to say, a plasma-compound 
that was not yet differentialed into outer cytoplasm and 
inner caryoplasm. 

Hence Plassonity (Au morous, after pancity,etc.), 
the quality of being ‘plasson’. 

1882 Cours Biogen (1884) 33 The original arch-amaba is 
as much of a mystery as ever; we know not where he came 
from, how he got there, or in what the essence of his 
plassonity subsists. _ 

-plast, combining element repr. Gr. Aaoros 
formed, moulded, in various terms, chiefly scientific, 
as broplast, endoplast, protoplast. 

Plaste, obs. var. of placed: see PLACE v. 

Plaster, + plaister (pla‘sta1), 54. Forms: 
a. 1, 4- plaster, 3-5 plastre, 4 -tir, 5 -tere, -tyr, 
plaaster, platster. 8. 4 plaistre, & playstir, 
-tyr, -tre, 5-7 playster, 5-9 plaister. [The 
form plaster occurs in sense 1 in OIL, ad. pop. L. 
plastrum (med.L. in Du Cange), shortened from 
emplastrum a plaster (medical and in grafting), a. 
Gr. €umAaorpov (Galen), var. of éumAacroy plaster, 
salve, f. éumdAaords vbl. adj. ‘danbed on or over’. 
Cf. OHG. pflastar, Ger. pflaster, also from pop. L. 
In ME. reinforced by OF. A/astre (13th c. in Littré, 
but the deriv. vb. Alastrir in rethe.), imod.F. 
plitre, only in branch IT below (for which also 
med.L. Alastrum (1233) is cited by Du Cange). 
Thus the medical sense was from med.L., the 
builder’s sense through French. The collateral form 
plaister, which has been current since r4the., and 
has sometimes been more common (as a written 
form) than f/aster, occurs also in 14the. in OF. 
( platstre), but it was not the normal OF, form 
even in Norman or Picard, and its history is 
obscure. Although still frequent in the 18th c., 
and found in Dr. Johnson’s writings, it was not 
recognized by him in his Dictionary. In mod. 
dial. Alaister (pléstar) is the form in Sc. and 
north. Eng.] 

I. 1. Afed. An external curative application, 
consisting of a solid or semi-solid substance sprcad 
upon a piece of muslin, skin, or some similar 
material, and of such nature as to be adhesive at 
the temperature of the body; nsed for the local 
application of a medicament, or for closing a 
wound, and sometimes to give inechanical support. 
See also Cotrt-p., MUSTARD-f., STICKING-/. 

a. ar000 be Dimes Deze (E.E.V.S.) 80 Hwi ne bidst du 
de bebunga and plaster? c¢1000 Sax. Leech. 1. 304, zenim 
pas ylean wyrte wyrc toplastre; lege to Sawre wunde. ¢ 1290 
S. Eng. Leg. 1. 360/54 Leie it..ase pei hit a plastre were. 
13.. Seuyn Sag. (W.) 1572 He laidea plastre under his ribbe. 
c1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 60 Take schepis talow & buttere, 
& make a plaster, 1579 Laxcuam Gard. [ealth (1633) 90 
A plaster of sowre bread boyled in wine, draweth sores 
passing well. 1785 Burns Holy Farr xiii, O how they fire 
the heart devout, Likecantharidian plasters, 1804 ABERNETHY 
Surg. Obs. 231 On the third day the plasters were removed 
from the wound. 1856 Kane Arct. xpd. Il. vi. 71 One of 
the many who stick to me like a plaster. 

B. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) 1. xxxi. (1859) 35 A very 
fool may he be clepid that leith a plaister corosyf to a 
wounde. 14.. Stockh. Med. 1S. 87 For to make trete pat 
ys callyd playster of plomb. 1535 Coverpace /si. xxxviil, 
21 And Esay sayde: take a playster of fyges [1611 a lumpe 
of figges.. for a plaister], and lxye it vpon the sore. 1682 
Bunyan Holy WW/ar 318 It was a plaister to the brava 


PLASTER. 


Captain Credence his wound. 1758 J.S. Le Dran's Observ. 
Surg. (1771) 43 Slips of Linen,..spread with au Agglutina- 
tive Plaister. 1874 Motiey Barneveld 1. ii. 115 An aged 
lackey with a plaister over one eye. 

b. fg. A healing or soothing means or measure. 

a, a13t0 in Wright Lyric P. xxx. 89 Of penaunce in his 
plastre al. 1340 dyed. 148 Pe plastres of zuete warningges. 
1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 17 Yo heale tbe wounde 
with a plaster of reconciliation, a1628 Preston Breast pi. 
Faith (1630) 104 Adversity is nota Plaster or a Medicine, 
but a poyson to him. 

&. 1450-1530 J/yrr. our Ladye 163 Thow haste made 
a playster of penauuce to sorowfull peple. 1625 SANDERSON 
Sevm, 1,126 Vhe breath of the people being but a sorry 
plaister for a wounded conscience. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. 
Gout. Eng. \. \xiv. (1739) 133 The most part of those Laws 
were little other than plaisters applied to particular botcbes 
of those times. : : 

ce. Burglar's plaster, see quot.1995. Poor mai's 
plaster, a plaster composed of tar, resin, and 
yellow wax. 

1845 Cot. Hawker Diary (1893) II. 257 Shipped lots of 
poor man’s plaster and went afloat. 1860 Warrer Sea- 
board I. 287 Before the attack came on,..I put a poor 
man’s plaister on the nape of her neck. 1905 Daily Chrou. 
29 Aug. 6/7 A ‘ burglar’s plaster’. .is the technical name for 
a piece of brown paper covered witb treacle and used to 
deaden the sound of breaking glass, 


II. 2. A composition of a soft and plastic con- 
sistency, which may be sprcad or daubed upon a 
surface, as of a wall, where it afterwards hardens; 
spec. a mixture of line, sand, and (generally ) hair, 
used for covering walls, ceilings, etc. 

a, 13.. E. Z. Aluit. P. B. 1549 Pe lettres bileued ful large 
vpon plaster. 1382 Wycuir Deut, xxvii. 2 Thow shalt arere 
greet stonus..and with plastre thow shalt dawbe hem. 
1591 Percivaty Sp, Dict., Agotéa, a flat roofe couered with 
lead, or plaster. 1715 Prion Down-Hall 152 Why ‘tis 
plaster and latb. 1839 E. D. Crarke Trav. Russia 103/1 
‘They form cylinders, by scooping out almest all except the 
bark ; and then, closing their extremities with plaster or mud. 

B. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 402/2 Playstyr for wallys..gipsui, 
litura, plastrum. 1472-3 Rolls of Parit, V\. 51/2 Howses 
and walles of stone and plaister. 1585 ‘T. WasutnxcTon tr, 
Nicholay’s Vay, 1. itl. 33 Walles..made of g:auen stone 
without morter or playster. 1660 Boyte Wew Exp. Phys. 
Mech. ix, (1682) 39 The Plaister was made of quick line, 
1756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. 1. 458 The floor is made of plaister. 

b. ¢ransf. A sticky mass. 

1599 Haxcuyr /’oy. I]. 223 ‘hey eate it made in plaisters 
with the line made of Oistershels. 1655 tr. Cow. Hist. 
Francion 1v.12 This goodly Musician that playes with 
me hath beaten me into plaister. 1728 Ramsay Alouk & 
Miller's Wife 138 ‘Think ye... his gentle stamock’s master 
To worry up a pint of plaister Like our mill-knaves? 

3. Sulphate of lime, gypsum: +(q) in its natural 
state; (4) powdered, but not calcined; used as 
a ground for painting and gilding, or for work in 
relief; (¢) calcined; = PLAsTER oF Paris. 

a. 1391 Earl Derby's Exp, (Camden) 79 Et pro plastre et 
lapide ibidem emptis. 1393 Wes. Ripon (Surtees) I], 120 
In xviij carectatis de plaster emp, pro quodain novo domo. 
1428 Sy7tees Alisc. (1888) 6 Blended plaster or lyme amorg 
his alom. 1481 in Aipou Ch. Acts (Surtees) 345 Ad quandam 
querruram de plaster vocatam Sparre stone. 1483 Cat. 
ized. 283/1 Plastere, g7psus. aigsz Letanp /tin. I. 40 
Plentiful Quarres of Alabaster, communely there caullid 
Plaster. 1756-7 tr. Keysder’s Trav. (1760) I11. 340 Eight 
statues .. made of plaster, by the celebrated Barbarigo. 
1793 SMEATON Edystone L. § 194 note, Plaster or Gypsum.. 
is an earthy salt composed of calcareous matter dissolved 
in tbe acid of Vitriol, 1813 J. C. Eustace Class. Tour 
/taly Il. i. 2 ‘The plaster, or stucco, is extremely hard, 
and in a climate so dry may equal stone in solidity and 
duration, 1859 Gutuck & Timss Paint. 142 Plaster, 
strictly speaking, is the Italian gesso,..and in old books on 
. art, plaster casts are commonly called ‘ gessos’. 

B. 1387 Trevisa //igdex (Rolls) I. 271 Bysides Parys is 
greet plente of a manere stoon pat hatte gypsus and is 
i-cleped white plaistre [1432-50 playster, HicpEN album 
plastrum). 1555 Even Decades 161 'Vhey beate the playster 
into fyne floure. 1661 J. CHitprev Brit. Bacouica 120 This 
Shire yieldeth Flax and Alabaster, and Plaister. 1785 
Jerrerson Corr, Wks. 1859 I. 403 It was thought proper to 
take a model of his bust in plaister. 1808 H. HoLtanp 
Surv. Cheshire 28 The workinen distinguisb .. the sulphate 
of lime by that [name] of plaister. 

TIL. 4. attrib. and Comé., as (sense 1) plaster- 
bandage, -box;, (sense 2) plaster grofuing, wall, 
-work, plaster-fronted adj.; (sense 3) plaster cast, 
kiln, mould, -steve, -sluff; also plaster-like adj. 
and adv.; plaster-bill, a bird, the surf-duck or 
surf-scoter of N. Ainerica, Q:demia perspicillata; 
plaster-bronze, a plaster cast covered with bronze 
dust, to resemble a bronze; ‘+ plaster-clover 
( plaister-claver, Syd. Soc. Lex.), the sweet clover, 
Melilotus offictnalts, which was formerly used in 
ointments; ‘ft plaister-faced a., having the face 
plastered with a composition to hide the wrinkles ; 
plaster-jacket, in orthopaedic surgery, a body 
casing or bandage stiffened with plaster of Paris, 
for correcting curvature of the spine, etc.; plaster- 
man, a moulder in plaster of Paris; plaster-mill, 
a inill for grinding the materials for making plaster, 
as gypsum or lime, also old plaster; a mortar- 
ill; plaster-mull, -muslin, a plaster consisting 
of a thin sheet of gutta-percha, backed with mull 
or muslin, and spread on the inner side with a 
inedicated auc adhesive substance; plaster-rock, 


plaster-stone, raw gypsum. 
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1803 Wed. Jrud. 1X. 113 The * Plaster. Bandage is adapted 
to almost every species of ulcer. 1685 Cooke Alelli/. 
Chirurg. 1. i. (ed, 4) 2 With Needles, Lint, *Plaister-hox, 
Salvatory furnished. 1722 De For Col. Fack (1840) 67 The 
surgeon’s plaster-box..was..full of silver instruments. 1898 
Daily News 19 July 3/2 An excellent bust, coming out .. 
much better in plain plaster than in the *plaster-bronze. 
1825 J. Nichotson Oferat, Afechanic 616 A back-ground .. 
of *plaster-cast to the ornament or figure. 1859 //andbk. 
Vurning p, xxvii, The wonderful discovery of voltaic elec- 
tricity, by which copper plates, plaster casts, wood en- 
gravings, and medals may be copied. 1628 Bre, Harr 
Righteons Mammon Wks. 720 Heare this, ye *plaister- 
faced Iezabels! 1900 Century Mag. LIX. 491/1 One.. 
quaint *plaster-fronted house. 1815 J. Smit Panorama 
Se. §& Art 1. 163 ‘There does not seem to be any wooden 
inner roofs, except *plaster groining. 1879 St George's 
Llosp. Rep. 1X. 616 The ” plaster-jacket precludes the use 
of tle cold douche. 1825 J. NicHotson Uferat. Alechanic 
482 The clay is boiled on a “plaster-kilu. 1611 Sveep //is?. 
Gt. Brit. v. ii, 6 [Rocks} chalky, or of a *plaster-like sub- 
stance. 1676 Wor.ipce Cyder (1691) 67 Pat it smooth witli 
the back of your spade plaster-like. 1895 Daily News 
25 Oct. 6/4 ‘‘The pimple’ had evidently been put on by 
sonie keen-witted *plasterman who knew the tendency of 
the human mind to dwell upon trifles. ¢1790 Imison Sch. 
Art 11.9 To prepare a * Plaster Mould, so as to take a Brim- 
stone or Wax Impression from it. 1899 AWbutt’s Syst. 
Aled. VAIL. 787 Salicylic acid, in the form of the *plaster- 
mull, /ééd. 521 Vhe *plaister-muslins (mulls), introduced 
by Unna, are intermediate between ointments and surgical 
plasters. 1835-40 HatipurTon Clocki. (1862) 153 A water 
privilege to put into the market, or a *plaister rock to get 
off, or some such scheme. 1751 J. Ilite //ist. Ma’. Med. 
256 *Plaister Stone,..the white, glittering hard Kind [of 
Gypsum], which reseinbles fine Sugar,.. generally known 
under the Name of Plaister of Paris Stone. 1765 Bow tes in 
Phil. Trans. LV1.231 These mountains are formed of sand- 
stone, lime-stone, plaster-stone (or gypsum) and emery-stone. 
1799 G. Smitu Laboratory 1. 202 Vo make the *plaster-stuff 
come off the easier. 1424 Aes. Ripon (Surtees) III. 152 
Pro renovacione (?) *plastyrwal. 1887 W. Puitups Brit. 
Discomycetes 105 Growing on ashes, burnt ground, plaster 
walls, and damp paper. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo’s Africa v. 
29e hactures: .artificially carued vpon tbe *plaister-work and 
timber, 


Plaster, + plaister,v. Forms: see prec. sb. 
{f. PLaster 5d, or a. OF. plastrer (isthe. in 
Littré) to plaster (a wall), mod.F. pldtver. OF. 
had P/astrir in 12th c. (Hatz.-Darm.).] 

l. ¢rans. To overlay, daub, or cover with builder’s 
plaster, or any material used for a similar purpose. 

a. @1300 Cursor M, 1674 Wit pike.. Plaster (v.77. plastir, 
plastre] it wel wit-oute and wit-In. 1483 Cath. Angl. 283/1 
To Plastere, gifsave. 1548 Upatt, etc. Eras. Par. Acts 
vil. 26 b, He was cast out in a twigge basket or hamper, 
plastered ouer with lyme, into the ryuer of Nilus, 1555 
Epen Decades 344 Cotages made of bouwes of trees plas- 
tered with chauke. 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) II. xiv. 285 
It was plastered with the earth that makes China Ware. 
1863 Ruskin J/xncra P. (1880) 164 Why could he not plaster 
the cbinks? 1865 Lussock Pre. Tintes xvi. (1878) 599 By 
plastering them on tbe outside with clay. 

B. c1440 Promp. Parv. 402/2 Playstryn wallys, gipso. 
1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s [Iusb. 1. (1586) 169 b, The 
Douehouse.. must be well pargetted and plaistred without. 
1611 Biste Deut, xxvit. 2 Thou shalt set thee vp great 
stones, and plaister them with plaister [Coverp. playster 
them witb playster}. 1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay'’s Argenis 
1, v. 13 In the Entrance, a little way was playstered, that it 
might be adorned with Letters and Pictures. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. 1. 205 On the inside, plaistered with mud. 
1808 A. Parsons Trav. vy. 123 These baskets are qutte 
circular, plaistered over witb bitumen on the outside. 


b. ¢ranzsf. To bedaub, besmear, coat, cover 
with any adhesive substance; to overspread, over- 


lay (often implying excessive or vulgar adornment). 

a. 1585 T. Wasnincron tr. Micholay’s Voy, 11. xx. 57 The 
inner part of the temple is altogether plastered and couered 
with great tables of Porphyre. 1766 Gotpsm. Vic. W. iv, 
Their hair plastered up with pomatum. 1860 THackERAY 
Round. Papers, Ribbons (1876) 18 The Great Duke (the 
breast of whose own coat was plastered with some half- 
hundred decorations). 1898 A dléutt's Syst. Med. V.93 By 
the second or third day [of pneumonia] the tongue is thickly 
plastered with white fur. 

B. c1420 Padlad. on Hush. w. 104 Plaister it with moolde, 
eke in the roote. 1680 Morven Geog. Rect., Turkey (1685) 
335 Walls of rough Stone, plaistered over with little pointed 
Battlements on the Top. 1732 Pork Z/. Bathurst go With 
all th’embroid’ry plaister’d at thy tail. 1774 MWestw. Mag. 
II. 95 Bills plaister posts, songs paper ev'ry wall. 

e. fig. To cover, load to excess, e. g, with praise; 
also, to hide, gloze over, palliate ; to patch, botch, 
mend or restore superficially. Also with over, zp. 

a. 1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. 1. v, Thou art made as 
durt, ‘Io plaster up the bracks of my defects. 1813 Eramiuer 
22 Mar. 187/1 They plaster the memory of that intriguing 
politician with unbounded praise. 1865 Sat. Rev. 5 Aug. 
169/2 To plaster his friends with praise in order that he in 
turn may be similarly beplastered. 

B. 1546 Bate Eng. Votaries 1. 20 Se here the con- 
ueyaunce of these spyrytuall gentylmen in Playsterynge vp 
their vnsaueryesorceryes. 1599 NasHe Lenten Stxffe (1871) 
3 With light cost of rough cast rhetorick, it may be tolerably 
plaistered over. 1683 Kennetr tr. Hvasmt. on Folly 43 A 
second Prometheus, to plaister up tbe decayed image of 
Mankind. 


2. To treat medically with a plaster; to apply 


a plaster to. Also adso/. 

a, 1377 Laxct. P. Pd. B. xx. 308 Lettres pei sent, 3if any 
surgien were [in] pe sege pat softer couth plastre. /éz¢. 312 
More of phisyke bi fer and fairer he plastreth. 1768 Foote 
Deviliu, Wks. 1799 11. 275 Full power .. to pill,.. plaster, 
and poultice, all persons. 1843 Lytton Last Bam iv, She 
bound the arm, plastered the head. 


PLASTERING. 


B. c14g0 Promp. Parv, 402/2 Playstryn sorys, cata- 
Plasmo, 1593 R. Harvey Philad, 18 She thought it no 
reason, to plalster one bodie for an other bodies sores. 

b. fig. Yo apply a remedy to, soothe, alleviate; 
hence, humorously, to give compensation for. 

1377 Lanct. P, 2. B. xvu.g5 Bathed in pat blode,. And 
panne plastred with penaunce, and passioun of pat babi. 
1393 /did. C. xx. 89 And jut be plastred with pacience, when 
fondynges hym prykiep. 1649 G. Damier 7rinarch., Rich. [1 
exlix, A promis'd Parliament can plaster ore This Gash. 
1891 I’. Harpy 7ess 78/1 Clare. .did what he usually did in 
such cases, gave the man five shillings to plaster the blow. 

3. To mix or pound into a soft tenacious mass ; 
in Sporting slang, to shatter (a bird) with shot. 
b. intr. To form a plastery mass, to cake. 

14.. Wed. Receipts in Rel, Ant. 1. 53 Tak the white of 
ij. egges..and whete flour, and erth of an oven, and play- 
ster al-to-gider. ¢1450 AZ. Aled. Bh, (Heinrich) 224 Tak 
mosse of aporn, and sep hyt in red wyn, and playstre hyt 
per to, 1812 Sir J. Sixcrair Syst. [/ush. Scot. 1. 215 Any 
rain that falls, so impregnates the soil with inoisture, that if 
worked, it plasters, and the north-east winds harden it like 
stone. 1883 Bromiey-Davenporr in 19% Cent. Dec. 1097 
The plasterer, whose plastering often arises from jcalousy, 
will plaster—i.e, blow the pheasant into a pulp. 

4, To apply, affix, or stick (something) like 
plaster (or a plaster) upon a surface. Also fy. 

1864 Hawtuorne Dolliver Rom. (1879) 8o The name that 
they. caused the clergyman to plaster indelibly on the 
poor little forehead at tbe font. 1876 Moztey Univ. Ser. 
tii. (ed. 2) 46 It is always easy for the originator of a new 
Philosophy to plaster any amount of high morals upon it. 
1879 STEVENSON /rav. Cevenues (1886) 80 Black bricks of 
firwood were plastered here and there upon bothsides, 1889 
Spectator 14 Dec. 842 The mosquito—the best thing is to 
fling forth an indiguant band and plaster him to the wall. 

5. a. To treat (wine) with gypsum or sulphate of 
potash with the object of neutralizing excessive 
acidity, etc. b. To dust (vines) with gypsum in 
order to prevent rot or mildew of the berries, 
ec. To treat (land) with plaster of Paris, 

18x9 [see PLasteKEp], 1886 Standard 14 May, Sherry.. 
brandied to make it keep, and plastered with sulpbate of 
lime to kill the tartar whicb makes it over acid. 1905 H. D. 
Rotieston Dis. Liver 183 Sulphate of potash, witb which 
wines in Paris were formerly largely ‘ plastered ’. 

Hence Plastered, + plaistered //. a., covered 
with, treated with, or formed of plaster. 

a. 1388 WycLir A ios vil. 7 Lo! the Lord stondinge on a 
wall plastrid. 1535 Coverpace /éic., Beholde, the Lorde 
stode vpon a plastered wall. 1735 SomeRvitLe Chase iv. 169 
QO’er clogging Fallows, oer dry plaster’d Roads. 1819 
W. Faux Mem. Days in America (1823) 139 Plaster of Paris 
..is found to operate on land byattracting dew. More dew 
is always seen in plants and grains growing on plastered 
fields, «1859 Macautay //ist. Zig, xxiii. (1861) V. 70 
That ugly old labyrinth of dingy brick and plastered 
timber. 

B. 2a1400 Morte Arth. 3043 Paysede and pelid downe 
playsterede walles. 1413 Biter. Sowle (Caxton 1483) 1. 
xxx. 80 A feyned hede formed of playstred clothe. 1626 T. 
H{awkins] Causstn’s Holy Crt. 127 All the plaistered pre- 
tending sectes..are quite vanished. 1776 WitHertxc 4rit. 
Plants (1796) 1V. 146 On the sides of caverns in limestone 
rocks, and on plaistered walls in vaults. 


Plasterer, }+plaisterer. 
1. One who works with or in plaster. 


who plasters buildings. 

a. 1393 Alem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 120 In solucione facta 
Ricardo Plasterer et fiatri suo in parte salarii ejus pro 
parietibus .. plastrandis. 1415 in York AZyst. Introd. 19 
Ordo paginarum ludi Corporis Cristi... Plasterers. @1548 
Hatt Chron., Hen. VI 97 Against tbe excessiue takyng of 
Masons, Carpenters, Tilers, Plasterers and other laborers. 
1704 Lond. Gaz. No. 4050/4 Any Plasterers desirous to Per- 
form the Work in the Great Hall. 1847 Smeaton Builder's 
Man. 118 The Plasterer... His duty is to cover tbe naked 
timbers and brickwork in ceilings and walls. d 

B. 1350-1 Rolls of Parit. V1. 234/1 \tem, plaisterers & 
autres ouverours des mures d'argill. 1548 Act2¢3 4dw.V/, 
c.1§ §4 Any.. Bricklayer, Plaisterer, Joyner, Hardhewer, 
Sawyer. 1593 Suaxs. 2 Hen. VJ, 1. ii. 140 Villaine, thy 
Father was a Playsterer. 1751 Jounson Rambler No, 161 
?4 The plaisterer having .. obliterated, by bis white-wash, 
all the smoky memorials which former tenants had left. 
1822 J. MacDonaLp Jem. F. Benson 468 The existence of 
that Chapel is..owing to William Beacock, a plaisterer. 

b. One who moulds or casts figures in plaster. 

a, 1615 W. Gepve (¢itle) Booke of Sundry Draughtes, 
principally serving for Glasiers, and not impertinent for 
Plasterers and Gardiners. 1624 Worton A7chit. in Relig. 
(1651) 294 /’lastigue is not only under Sculpture, bur indeed 
very Sculpture itself: but with this difference; that the 
Plasterer doth make his Figures by Addition. 1823 P. 
Nicnotson Pract, Build. 376 Vhe plasterers of the present 
day cast all their ornaments in Plaster of Paris. — 

B. 1668-9 Perys Diary 10 Feb., To the plaisterer’s at 
Charing Cross, that casts heads and bodies in plaister. 

e. Sporting slang. (See PLASTER v, 3.) 

1883 [see PLasTER v. 3}. 

2. Name of aS. African digger-wasp: see quot. 

1857 Livincstone Trav. xxvii. 539 A hymenopterous insect 
called the plasterer (Pelopa@us Eckloni) which in its habits 
resembles somewhat the mason-bee. It..may be observed 
coming into houses, carrying in its forelegs a pellet of soft 
plaster about the size of a pea. 

Plastering, tplaistering,~é/. 5d. [-1vc1] 

1. The action of the verb PLASTER. 

a. Working or covering with or as with plaster. 

a. 1453 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) 111. 160 Johanni Plastr’ pro 
plasteryng muri aula. 1598 in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
(1886) II. 252 Places wher plasteringe is needefull. 1703 
Moxon .Wech, £.xe1Ge249 Names and Uses of ‘l'ools relating 


[f. prec. + -ER1.] 
a, One 


PLASTERISH. 


to Plastering. 1880 Miss Brappox Just as / am iv, Doing 
an odd job of plastering. 

B. c14g0 Promp. Parv. 402/2 Playstrynge of wallys, 
itura, gipsatus, 1663 Gerster Counsel 79 Playstering 
upon Lath. 1667 Primatr City & C. Butld, 67 For Latbing 
and Plaistering against Ceelings and Partitions. 

b. Application of a curative plaster. 

c1440 Prop. Parv. 402/2 Playsterynge of sorys, cata- 
plasmacio, 1591 Percivatt Sp. Dict., Emplastradura, 
plaistering, fomentatio. 1641 °SmectyMNuus ” 1 usw. (1653) 
68 The piaistring or palliating of these rotten members. 
41716 Soutn Seri. (1744) VIIf. ii. 55 In spight of all our 
plaisterings and dressings of it ’twill prove incurable. 

c. Formation of a sticky mass. 

1812 Sir J. Sincrair Syst. //usb. Scot. 1. 215 That dry 
friable porous surface. .upon which, ifrain falls, no plastering 
ensues. : 

2. concr. Plastered work; a coating of plaster, 
or of anything plastered or daubed on. 

a. 1580 Ho.tysaxp Treas. Fr. Tong s.v. Enduit, The 

lastring of a house. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 249 They... 
Frist over their new Plastering when they set, or finish it. 
1847 Smeaion Builder's Man. 17 When plastering is laid 
and set hard on bricks which are not perfectly dry. 1899 
Westur. Gas. 14 Dec. 2/2 Those stiff plasterings of guipure 
lace on coat collars and revers lost favour with the chic. 

8. 1538 Ecyot, Fectorfum, the playstrynge or pariettynge 
ofa house. @1661 Hotypay Juvenal 122 After that she has 
iaken-off tbe plaistering of steeped bread and asses milk. 
1726 Leoni Alberifs Archit. 1. 14/2 The middle coat, 
which we call plaistering, is to prevent any faults or defects 
in..the other two. 

3. alirib., as plastering-work. 

1538 Etvor, Tectorium opus, perietting or plastring wark, 
1576 Frewinc Panopl. Efist. 227 Plastering worke, and 
earthly mixture. 1726 Leon A/bertiés Archit. 1. 35/2 River- 
sand,.is more tractable and better for Plaistering-work. 
1765 Wusenn Rust, IV. 80 Plaistering-lath, 1s, 5d. per 
bunch. 4 ; 

+ Pla-sterish, plai-sterish, a. Obs. rare—'. 
[f Poaster sé. + -1sH1.] = next. 

1610 Hottanp Caniden's Brit. 1. 24 Fracastorius..sup- 
poseth that this Iland gat the name Albion of the said 
plasterish {1637 plaisterish] soile. 

+Pla-sterly, plai-sterly, 2. Obs. rare—}. [f. 
as prec. + -L¥!.] Of the nature of plaster. 

1655 Futrer //ist. Camb. vii. § 36 Others looked for it 
{cause of sweating-sickness] from the earth, as arising from 
an exhalation in moist weather out of Gipsous or plaisterly 
{erd. 1840 plasterly] ground. 

Plaster of Paris. Also 6 Paris plaster. 
[see Puasren 56. 3.] | A fine white plaster, con- 
sisting of gypsum rendered anhydrous by calcina- 
tion, which swells and rapidly sets when mixed 
with water, and hence is used for inaking moulds 
and casis, as a cement, etc.; so called because 
prepared from the gypsums of Montinartre, Paris. 

a. 1462 Wright's Chaste Wife 86 The chambyr he lett 
make fast, Wyth plaster of parys pat wyll last. 1577 
Harrison England u. xii. (1877) 1.235 Parget of fine ala- 
baster burned, which they call plaster of Paris. 1579 
Putrennam Partheniade in Eng. Poste wt. xix. (Arb) 251 
Her bosome sleake as Paris plaster, Helde vp two balles of 
alabaster. 1787 M. Cutter in Lif, etc. (1888) I. 279 There 
are several Casts, done in Plaster of Paris. 1894 Labour 
Commission Gloss., Plaster of Paris, a composition of 
several species of gypsum dug near Monimaitre, near Paris 
.. This term is, however, frequently applied to plaster stone, 
or to any species of gypsum. 

B. (1387 : see Praster sé. 38.) 1516 Wallon, Essex, Liber 
&.\f. 84, Paied for iii ousshellis of playster of paris price the 
busshell vilid, 1658 W. SANDERSON Graphice 80 The quality 
of this plaister of Paris, is to bind the Colours together. 
1705 Hearne Collect. 15 Oct. (O. H.S.) 1. 56 Wood's Head 
{is} taken in Plaister de Paris. 1803 Jed. Frnd. X.72 Vhe 
drawing was taken from a cast in plaister of Paris. 

attrib. 1753 hocartu Anal. Beauty x.108 It was drawn 
froma plaster-of-Paris figure cast offnature, 1831 BrEwsreR 
Optics ii. 17 A plaister of Paris statne strongly illuminated. 
1879 St. George's Llosp. Rep. IX. 615 Vhe limb was then 
bandaged to a splint, and enclosed in a plaster-of-Paris case. 

+ Pla'sterwise, plaisterwise, adv. Obs. 
[f. PLasren 56. + -wisk.] In the manner of a 
plaster; of the consistency of a plaster. 

¢1540 in Vicary's Anat, (1888) App. ix. 221 Allwayes 
styrring it vntill it be plaster-wyse. 1541 R. CorpLann 
Guydou's For mel. Xj, Somtyime is a lytell hony put therto 
and medled playsterwyse. 1671 SaLmon Syn. Aled. $32 
Mustard ..plaisterwise helps the Epilepsy, &c. 1747 WESLEY 
Prin, Physic (1762) 76 Spread it thick Plaister-wise. 

Pla'stery, z. Also 6 plastry, 6-7 plaistric. 
[f Puaster si. + -y.] Of the nature of or like 
plaster ; viscid, tenacious. Hence Pla’steriness. 
_ 1533 Etvor Cast. Helthe (1541) 8b, Fleume plastry, whiche 
is very grosse, and as it were chalky. 1600 SuRFLET Conntrie 
farme i.\xi. 567 Hauing gotten by long space. .a plasterie 
crust or hardnes ouer all the parts of it. 1661 J. Cuitorry 
Brit. Baconica 126 Fracastorius attributes this sweating 
sickness'to the Plaistriness of the soil. 1849 Croucn Let. 
to his Mother 18 Apr., St. Peter’s disappoinis me; the stone 
of which it is made is a poor plastery material ; and, indeed, 
Rome in general might Be called a rubbishy place. 


Plastic (pl'stik).a. Also 7-8 -tick, -tique, 
(8 plaistic). fad. L. p/astic-us (Vitr.), a. Gr. 
mAaotixds that may be moulded, belonging to 
moulding or modelling, plastic, f. wAag7-ds formed, 
moulded, f. mAdocev to mould, form. So F., 
plastique (1536 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

I. In active sense. 

1. Characterized by moulding, shaping, modelling, 

fashioning, or giving form to a yielding material, 
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| as clay or wax; capable of shaping or moulding 


formless matter. 

Plastic art (tart plastic), the art of shaping or modelling ; 
any art in which this is done, as sculpture or ceramics. 

1632 B. Jonson Wagn. Lady w. iii, Not .. as we were to 
mould every scene anew; that were a mere plastic or potter's 
ambition. a 1637 — Discov., De Progress. Picture, The art 
plastic was moulding in clay, or potters earth anciently. 
1677 Prot Oxfords. 251 He {John Dwight] has so far 
advanced tbe Art Plastick, that ‘tis dubious whether any 
man since Prometheus bave excelled him. 1728 Pore 
Dune. 1. 101 So watchful Bruin forms, with plastic care, 
Each growing lump, and brings it toa bear. 1741 War. 
surton Div. Legat. 11. 554 God, the great plastic Artist. 
1745 J. G. Cooper Power of Harinony\. 21 As o'er the rock 
the plastic chissel moves. 1852 tr. Waller's Archezol. Art 
65 The plastic talent which creates material forms cannot 
certainly fail to be recognized even as early as Homer. 

In surgery: Concerned with remedying a 
deficiency of structure; reparative of tissue; as 
plastic surgery, a plastic operation, 

1879 St. George's Llosp. Re. 1X. 379 There were 2 plastic 
operations. 1883 Hotmes & Hucke Syst. Surg. (ed. 3) IIL. 
681 Plastic Operations on the Cheek (Meloplasty). 1897 W. 
Anpersoxn Lufus 14 The raw surface may be covered in 
partially or completely by gliding portions of detached 
imtegument from an adjacent part, or other resources of 
plastic surgery may be employed. ’ 

2. Causing the growth or production of natural 
forms, esp. of living organisms ; formerly, in a quasi- 
philosophical sense, as an attribute of an alleged 
principle, virtue, or force in nature; formative, 
procreative ; creative. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 117 The plastick or forma- 
tive faculty, from matter appearing homogeneous and of a 
similary substance erecteth bones, membranes, veynes and 
arteries. 1658 — Gard. Cyrus iii, In what diminutives the 
plastick principle lodgeth is exemplified in seeds. a 1677 
Hate Prim. Orig. Man. u. vii. 192 Those that think that 
these Couche or Petrified Shells were no other than the 
fusus uaturz, the Effects of the Plastick power of the 
Earth. 1732 Berwerey Adciphr.in. § 14 He is positive as 
to the being of God; and that not merely asa plastic nature, 
or soul of the world. 1794 Co1erivce Svan. to Bowles, 
Like that great Spirit, who with plastic sweep Moved on 
the darkness of the formless deep. 1830 Lvett Princ. Ceol. 
I. 23 The absurdity of having recourse to a certain ‘ plastic 
force’, which it was said had power to fashion stones into 
organic forms. 1875 E. Write Life fu Christ 1. iv. (1878) 
30 The creation of groups by successive acts of divine 
power, or .. by successive acts of the plastic force of nature. 

3. fig. in reference to immaterial things, condi- 
tions, or forms, esthetic or intellectual conceptions, 
literary productions, etc. 

1662 Sru.cincre. Orig. Sacr. 1.1. § 4 The great enquiry 
then is, how far this Tastick Power of the understanding, 
may extend its self in its forming an Idea of God. 1756-82 
J. Warton #ss. Pope (ed. 4) I. iti. 113 The genuine poet, of 
a lively plastic imagination. 1783 Justamonn tr. Raynal's 
Hist. Indies V1. 29 \e considered the sign of wealth, as 
the plastic and preserving piincipie of political strength. 
1837 Sin W. Hamitton J/etaph, x\v. (1870) I. soo Imagina- 
tion creates nothing .. it only builds up old materials into 
new forms; and .. ought, therefore, to be called, not the 
productive or creative, but the plastic. 1871 R. H. Hutrox 
Zss. 1. 133 ‘There is a formative plastic power that is ever 
urging us towards our truest life. 1877 Dowpen Shaks. 
Hrim, v.59 Vhe compression of the large and rough matter 
of history into drainatic form demanded vigorous exercise of 
the plastic energy of the imagination. 

II. In neuter and passive sense. 

4. Peitaining to, connected with, or characteristic 
of moulding or modelling; produced by moulding, 
modelling, or sculpture, as distinguished from that 
which is drawn on a surface. P/aslic merit, merit 
as a piece of moulding or sculpture. 

1726 Lront Alberti's Archit. 1. 32/2 This sort of Works, 
which are call'd Plastic (che sf chiamano lavori di Terra), 
1841 W. Speacpixc /taly & /t. Isl. 1. 217 Four Bronze 
Horses..inore noted for their adventures and undoubted 
antiquity than for their plastic merit. 1863 Mary Howitt 
F. Bremer's Greece 1. vii. 238 ‘The Greeks have an ab- 
borrence of any plastic images of the saints. 

5. Susceptible of being moulded or shaped ; 
capable of taking a new form when subjected to 
pressure (as clay); readily assuming a new shape. 

Plastic crystal, a variety of Portland cement of remarkable 
plasticity. Plastic sulphur, an allotropic form of sulphur: 
see quot. 1868. 

1791 E. Darwin Sot. Gard. 1. 85 Etruria! next beneath 
thy magic hands Glides the quick wheel, the plastic clay 
expands. 1797 Goowin Z£uge/rer \. iii. 12 How unformed 
and plastic is his body! 1811 A. T. Tuomson Loud. Disp. 
(1818) p. cxiii, Kneading the coating material, so as to render 
it very plastic. 1860 Tynpat Glac. 11. xxii. 349 ‘The ice.. 
was plastic tu pressure but not to tension. 1868 Watts 
Dict. Chem. V. 531 Plastic sulphur. .is obtained by heating 
melted sulphur to the temperature 260-3009, and then 
cooling it suddenly by pouring it ina very thin stream into 
cold water. It is thus obtained as a soft, yellowish-hrown, 
semitransparent mass, capable of being drawn out into fine 
elastic threads possessed of considerable tenacity. 

b. Plastic clay (Geol.), a name given (after 
the F. argzle plastique of Cuvier and Brongniart) 
to the middle group of the Eocene beds, imme- 
diately underlying the London clay, now called the 
Woolwich and Reading series. 

1832 De ta Becue Geol, J/an, (ed. 2) 22g Above these beds, 
to which, strictly speaking, the term ‘plastic clay ‘is alone 
applicable, there is often another clay, separated from the 
former by a bed of sand. 1833 Lyrit Princ. Geol, 111. 244 
Plastic clay and sand. 1885 Lyell's Blew. Geol. 229 Wool- 
wich and Reading series.—..formerly called the Plastic 
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clay, as it agrees with a similar clay used in pottery, which 
occupies the same position in the French series. 

6. Of immaterial things and conditions : Capable 
of being moulded, fashioned, modified, orimpressed ; 
impressionable, pliable; susceptible to influence ; 
pliant, supple, flexible. 

1711 SHaFtEss. Charac. (1737) I.1v. iil. 146 Such is Poetical, 
and such (if I may so call it) Geographical or Plastick Truth, 
1816 BentHam C/trestoit. 133 Of all known languages, the 
Greek is assuredly in its structure the most plastic and most 
manageable. 1842 Barnam /ngol. Leg. Ser. u. Babes in 
Wood, While his mind’s ductile and plastic, [ll place hin 
at Dotheboys Hall. 1875 Jowetr ?/ato (ed. 2) V. 67 Plato 
..fancies that tbe life of the state is as plastic.,as that of 
the individual. 

7. Biol. and Path. Capable of forming, or being 
organized into, living tissue, as plastic Lymph, 
@ plastic exudation; pertaining to or accompanied 
by such a process, as plastic bronchttis. 

1834 J. Forses Laennec's Dis. Chest 1. (ed. 4) 61 The 
inflammatory affections of the mucous membrane of the 
bronchi, inay be divided into the catarrhal, the plastic or 
crusty, and the ulcerous. 1851 Carpenter Wan. Phys. 
(ed. 2) 375 It gives origin to similar changes in the effused 
fibrine, which it converts from a plastic or organizable 
deposit, into an aplastic or unorganizable one, namely, pus. 
1877 Roserts Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) 1. 376 Plastic or 
Croupous Bronchitis is alnost always chronic. 1886 Faccr 
& Pye-Smitu Princ. Med. (ed. 2) 1. 66 In speaking of 
‘plastic lymph ’ as undergoing development into connective 
tissue and vessels, one means not the fibrin itself but the 
cells that are included in it. 

III. 8. absol. he plastic: + a. The plastic prin- 
ciple or virtue (0ds.); b. plastic art, plastic beauty. 

1661 Granvite lau. Dogint. 214 To the knowledge of the 
poorest simple, we must first know its efficient, the manner, 
and method of its efformation,and the nature of the Plastick. 
1682 H. More Annot. Glanvills Lux O. 238 All Souls are 
indued with the Plastick whether of Brutes or Men. 1881 
H. James Portr. Lady xxxvi, His appreciation..was based 
partly on his fine sense of the plastic. 

Plastic (ple:stik), 54.1 Now rare. Also 6-7 
plastick(e, 7 plaistique, plastique. fad. F. 
plastique, ad. L. (ars) plastica, plasiice, a. Gr. 
tAaatiKn (rexv7) the plastic ait, fem. of mAaariKds 
Piastic a. So Ger. plasizk.] The art of modelling 
figures: primarily, in clay, wax, etc.; also, in 
wider sense, in a harder material by sculpture. 
Also fig. ta. sing. Obs. 

1598 R. Haypocke tr. Lomaszoi.7 Painting, Carving and 
Plasticke are all but one and the same arte. 1624 WoTIoN 
archit. in Relig. (1651) 293 Plastique is not only under 
Sculpture, but indeed very Sculpture itself. 1684 tr. dgrifpa's 
Van. Arts xxv. 7o Of Statuary and Plastick. 

B. In p/. form. 

1686 Prot Staffordsh. 272 How dame Nature came thus 
to mis-carry in her plastics. 1850 Leitcn tr. C. O. Waller's 
Anc. Art § 20 (ed. 2) 7 The living plastics of the gymnic 
games and chotal dances were afterwards .. exalted in a 
surprising manner by sculpture in stone and biass, 

+ Plastic, 56.2 Ots.  [ad. late L. plasticus 
moulder, sculptor, a. Gr. mAaaonos adj.: sce 
PLastic a.] A modeller, moulder, sculptor; /g. 
a former, fashioner, creator. 

1644 Butwer Chiron. 58 It is impossible for any Painter, 
or Carver, or Plastique to give right motions to his works 
or Hand. 1661 Rust Origen in Phenix (1721) 1.75 The 
beautiful Idea, according to which the Plastick works. 1661 
Granvite Van, Dog. 128 "Tis education is our Plastick. 
1694 R. Burtnocce Reason & Nat. Spirits 247 For in this 
‘errestriat World, as to the several Regions of it, the 
Animal, the Vegetable, and the Mineral, it is as ceitain, 
that all had but one Plastic, as that the Body of a Man, 
or any other particular Animal, had not more. 1837 Car- 
uve Fr. Rev. (1872) 1.1. ii, 6 Ours is a most fictile world; 
and _man is the most fingent plastic of creatures. 

+ Pla‘stical, a. Ods. [f. L. plastic-us (see 
PrLastic a.) +-AL.J = PLASTIC @.; formative. 

1615 Crooxe Body of Alan 429 The Plasticall or formatiue 
faculty of the wombe.  @ 1646 J. Greccry Seve, Posthuma 
(1649) 70 At the last Daie,a kinde of Plasticall Dew shall 
fall down upon the Dead, and ingender with Luz, the little 
Bone spoken of before. 1653 H. More Conject. Cabbal, (1713) 
14 The Plastical Power of the Souls that descend from the 
World of Life, did faithfully and effectually work those wise 
contrivances of Male and Female. 1681 Granvitt Saddu- 
cismenus 1. (1726) 96 The Subdivision of Spirits, into meerly 
Plastical and Perceptive, supposing there are Spirits that 
aie meerly Plastical. 

Pla'stically, adv. [f. as prec. + -Ly 2: see 
-ICALLY.] Ina plastic manner, in various senses 
of the adj. ; according to plastic art; by moulding 
or modelling; as a plastic substance. 

1840 Fraser's Mag. XXI11. 149 Thon..hast not always 
had materials for thy prodigious brain to wield and plasti- 
cally build up. 1856 Dr Quincey Confess. Wks. V. 42 The 
command over a language, the power of adapting it plasti- 
cally to the expression of your own thoughts, is almost 
exclusively a gift of nature. 1876 Symonos Gr. Poets Ser. 1. 
xi. 358 Both persons and situations are plastically treated— 
subjected, that is to say, to the conditions best fulfilled by 
sculpture. 1886 — Renaiss. [t., Cath. React. (1898) VII. 
xiv, 237 Humanity moves like a glacier, plastically. 

Plasticine (ple'stisin). [f. Puastic a. + 
-INE4.] Proprietary name for a composition 
capable of remaining plastic for a long time, used 
in schools, etc. as a substitute for modelling clay. 

1897 W Haksutt (/7t/e) Harbutt’s plastic method and the 
use of Plasticine. 1903 H.G. Wetis in Fortn. Rev, Jan. 
184 Some one of the plastic substitutes for modelling clay 
now sold by educational dealers, plasticine for example. 
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Plasticism (ple‘stisizm). [f Prastic a. + 
-IsM.] a. ‘Vhe doctrine of the plastic principle of 
nature. b. The practice of the plastte art. 

1858 Mayne E.rfos. Lex., Plasticismus ..term for the 
plastic force or power; plasticism. 1864 Ge. Words 403/1 
Are we quite sure that this eclectic plasticism will always 
be kept within the limits of congruity ? 

Plasticity (plesti'siti). [f PLastic a. +-1Ty ; 
soF. plastrcité (1785 in Hatz.-larm.).] The quality 
of being plastic, in various senses of the adj. 

1782-3 W. F. Martyn Geog. Slag. 1. 325 Inclining to 
plasticity, (or easiness of impression). 1793 SMEATON Fdy- 
stone L. §218 note, The lime will receive the most sand in 
that way, without losing its plasticity. 1801 W. Tay.or in 
Monthly Mag. X11. 588 Moulded into metaphors, or carved 
into comparisons, with marvellous plasticity. 1859 Bain 
Emotions 1. ix. § 20, 519 Some natures are distinguished by 
plasticity or the power of acquisition, and therefore realize 
more closely the saying that man is a bundle of habits. 
1868 Ciirrorp Lect. (1879) I. 102 The race must at a certain 
time have a definite amount cf plasticity, that is, a definite 
power of adapting itself to altered circumstances by changing 
in accordance with them. 1878 Stewart & Tait Unsecn 
Unix. iti. § 108 Effects of the extraordinary plasticity of 
glacier-ice. — 

+ Pla‘sticly, aaz. Obs. vare—'. 
+ -LY 2.) = PLASTICALLY. 

1678 Cupwortn /n felt, Syst. 1. v. 668 The true and proper 
Cause of Motion ..is not the Mater itself organized ; but the 
Soul either as cogitative or plastickly self active .. ruling 
over it, 

Plastid (plestid), sé. (a.) 
(Haeckel), f. Gr, wAaorés (see -PLAST) + -2d, after 
Gr. -td:ov, dim. suffix.] 

1. ZLro/, An individnal mass or unit of proto- 


plasm, as a cell or nnicellnlar organism. 

1876 E. R. LANKester Adz. Sc. (1890) 283 Haeckel’s useful 
term ‘plastid’ for a corpuscle of protoplasm. 1877 Dawson 
Orig. World 377 Vf we reduce organized beings to their 
ullimate organisms—cells or plastids. 1878 BELL Gegen- 
baur's Comp. Anat. p. viii, Our knowledge of the nucleus 
of organic cells or plastids. 

2. Lot. A differentiated corpuscle or granule 
occurring in the protoplasm of a vegetable cell; 
e.g. a chloropbyll-granule, a chromoplastid, or 
a leucoplastid. ; 

1885 GoopaLe /hysiol. Bot. (1892) 287 As the cells which 
develop from the growing point assume the different cha- 
racters which fit them for special services. .(so] their plastids 
inay likewise assume special characters. 

B. adj. Having the character of a plastid. 

1890 in Cezt. Dict. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hence Pla:stidogene‘tic ¢., prodncing plastids. 

1899 Natural Science Dec. 458 The respiratory trees of 
Holothuroids have four functions—respiratory, hydrostatic, 
plastidogenetic, and excretory. 

Plastidule (plesttdizl’. Byo/ [a. Ger. 
plastidul (Haeckel), dim. of plastid: see -ULE.} 
A hypothetical molecule or ultimate particle of 
protoplasm, constituting a vital nnit, and forming 
an element or constituent of a plastid or cell. 

1877 Dawson O7te. Work? 377 And with Spencer and 
Haeckel suppose these to be farther divisible into still 
smaller particles or plastidules. 18781r. ’irchow's Frecdom 
of Science 23. 1879 [see PLasson]. 1905 Academy § Lit. 
28 Jan. 82 Haeckel claims priority for his notion of the 
plastidule, though this and numerous variants with other 
names are notoriously none other than the ‘ physiological 
unit ’ of Spencer, which preceded them all. 

attrib, 1877 Nature 4 Oct. 492/2 The speaker [Virchow] 
then criticised somewhat severely Prof. Haeckel’s theory of 
the plastidule soul and of the animated cell. 

Hence Plasti‘dular, Plastidu lic a/s., pertain- 


ing to a plastidule. 

1878 tr. | irchow's Freedom af Science 24, 1am unable to 
admit that we should be at all justified in importing the 
‘plastidulic soul’ into the course of our education. 1884 
A. Lambert in 19¢/ Cent. June 954 The theory of a ‘ plasii- 
dulic soul *, ; j 

Plastin (plestin). Biol. [f. Gr. raaords (see 
~PLAST) +-IN 1, after chromatin.] A viscous sub- 
stance found in the nucleus of a cell. 

1889 O. Fri. Microsc. Sc. July 169 Besides the ‘ nuclein’, 
.. Reinke and Rodewald. .have found ‘ plasiin ’, and Kossel 
..‘histon * and fadenin’. Cob. 1905 Brit. Med. Frul. 25 
Feb. 442 The Karyosome. .contains eigh1 chromatin elements 
surrounded by a coloured plastin-like substance, 

|| Plastique (plastz*k). [F., sb. use of plastique 
adj., plastic.} A name gtven to a plastic composi- 
tion for modelling. 

[1803 Sarrett New Pict. London 80 The ornaments are 
plastick, a composition something like plaster of Paris.] 
1903 Daily Mait 7 Sept. 7/4 Modelling may be done in 
wax, clay, or plastique. ; 

Plastogamy (plestggimi). Bio/,  [f. Gr. 
mAaot-os moulded + -yayia marriage.] The fusion 
of the protoplasm of two or more cells or unicellu- 
lar organisms, asin the formation of a plasmodium, 
Hence Plastoga‘mic a., pertaining to plastogamy. 

1891 Hartoc in Na/ure 17 Sept. 4832/2 Plastogamy: the 
fusion of cytoplasta into plasmodium, the nuclei remaining 
free. xrgor G. N. Catkins Protezea 218 Thus cytotrophy, 
leading first to contiguity, may result in plastogamy, or the 
fusion of cell-plasms. /é¢d., Four individuals may be found 
in plastogamic union. 

+ Pla‘stograph. Ods. rare—°. [Cf. Gr. nAagro- 
ypacos adj. ‘ forging, falsifying’ (Liddell & Scott), 
f. rAaarés moulded, forged + ypapev to write.] 

1658 Puitiips, //astograph, (Greek) counterfeit writing, 


[f. Prastic a. 


[a. Ger. plastid 
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Plastography (plestg'grafl). sare—°. [In 
sense I,ad. Gr. tAaoroypagia, f. rAaoroypados : see 
prec. In sensc 2, f. Gr. rAaordés moulded + -GRAPHY 
(erroncously uscd ).] 

+1. (See quot.) Ods. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Plastography (plastographia), a 
counterfeiting or false wriling. 

12. ‘The art of forming figures in plaster’ 
(Maunder 7yveas. Anowl. 1830). 

Pla:stral,@. [f. next+-az.] Of or pertaining 
to a plastron. 

1889 Lrit. Aus. Cat. Chefonians 25 Plastral shields sub- 
ject to great variations, 1890 in Cet. Dict. 

Plastron (ple'strgn). Also 6 plasteroun. 
[a. F. plastvon \yreast-plate, also in other senses 
as in Kng., ad. It. pzastrone, angment. of piastra 
breast-plate, prop. plate of metal; see PiasTne, 
PLASTER. ] 

1. A steel breast-plate formerly worn beneath 
the hauberk. Ods. exc. //ist. 

1505-7 Acc. Ld. ffigh Treas. Scot. 111. 367 Item, for ane 
hebreschoun.., and ane plasteroun to the samyn. 1834 
Piancuk Brit. Costume 87 In later times we shall find the 
plastron called the gorget. 1837 H. Ainswortu Crichton 
IL, 392 The point of his lance glanced off the sharp gorget 
of the plastron. 1853 James Agues Sorel (1860) I. 45, I 
should be thrown on one side like a rusty plastron. 

b, A leather-covered wadded shield or pad, worn 
by professional fencers over the breast. 

1693 Dryden Furenat vi. (1697) 134 Against the Post their 
wicker Shields they crush, Flourish the Sword, and at the 
Plastron push. 1706 Puituirs, //astvon, a Fencing-Master's 
quilted Breast-Leather, which serves for his Scholars to 
push at, 1893 McCartuy Acd Diamonds 1. 261 Endeavour- 
ing to plant her foil on the leather plastron of the fencing- 
master's chest. 

_ transf. a 1648 Dicny Closet Ofen. (1677) 162 Laying under 
it a thick Plastron of Beef-Suet. 

7g. 1755 Cuesterr. Let. to Bp. Chevenix 15 Dec. The 
several situations, which I have been in, having made me 
long the féastron of dedications, I am become as callous 
to flattery, as some people are to abuse. 

ce. Applied to an ornamental plaque worn on the 
breast. 

1883 D. H. R. Goopane in //arfper's Mag. July 242/2 That 
plasiron of steel ornaments is effective. 

2. In women’s dress, A kind of ornamental 
front to a bodice, introduced in the latter half of 
the 19th c.; extended to a loose front of lace, or of 
some light fabric edged with lace, embroidery, etc. 

1876 Echo 30 Aug. (Fashions). 1881 Truth 31 Mar. 446/1 
The low satin bodice has a plastron embroidered in purple 
and gold jet. 1883 Casse/’s Fam. Mag. Sept. 619/1 
Occasionally the waistcoat or plastron is made full. 1886 
J. K. Jexoue /dle Thoughts (1389) 152, 1 shall wear my 
plum-coloured body..with a yellow plastron. 1893 Lady 
10 Aug. 146/3 The vest or plastron is of silk covered with 
lace. 1903 Daily Chron. 28 Mar.8/4 The stock..is usually 
nade to fasten at the back, sothat the front part may be 
decorative, and is seen, as well, with a litle overhanging 
plastron or wedge-shaped front, or a deep point, edged with 
open-work or coloured embroidery. 1906 Advertisement, 
Real Irish crochet lace Plastron... Real Bruges lace Plastron. 


b. In men’s dress, A starched shiit-front; esp. of 


the kind withont pleats. 

1890 Athenzum 7 June 745/3 The one restraining in- 
fluence upon the civilized man is the ‘plastron ', otherwise 
the shirt front of evening dress. r1g9co Darly News 24 Mar. 
6/4 Vhe light from the lamp..shows a curious and useful 
reflection on the plastron of tbe white sbirt. 


3. Zool. (After Cnvicr.) The ventral part of the 


shell of a tortoise or turtle. 

1831 tr. Cuzvier's Anim, Kinga. 1X. 67 The plastron, or 
breast-plate [of the Order Chelonia] is yellowish and 
flat, truncated,.. and covered with twelve scaly plates. 
1835-6 odds Cycl. Anat. 1.201/2 ‘Yhis plastron is the 
sternum, or..the union of several sternums. 1870 GILLMORE 
tr. Figuier'’s Reptiles § Birds 158 Verrestrial Tortoises 
are distinguished by their short, oval and convex bodies, 
covered hy carapace and plasiron. : P 

b. Applied to the analogons part in varions 
other animals, as in the extinct labyrinthodon (an 
amphibian), the glyptodon (allied to the arma- 
dillos), certain fossil fishes, and certain existing 
echinoderms (e. g. Sfatangus): see qnots. 

1854 H. Miter Sch. & Schit. xxiv. (1858) 528 The extra- 
ordinary form of Péerichthys ..with its arched carapace and 
flat plastron restored before me. 1888 RoLteston & Jackson 
Anim. Life 557 As to the interambulacral plates, they 
become much expanded near the peristome of Spatangidz. 
.. The whole structure constitutes a raised plastron. 1890 
Cent. Dict. s.v. Glyptodon, They are all distinguished froin 
the living armadillos .. by possessing a ventral shield or 
plastron. 

4. Ornith. A coloured area on the Lreast or 
belly of a bird, like or likened to a shield. 

1890 Cent. Dict. cites Coves. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

5. Anat. The sternum together with the costal 
cartilages, the part removed in post-mortem ex- 
aminations. 

1890 in Cent. Dict, 1895 in Syct. Soc. Lex. 

Plastry, obs. form of PLASTERY. 


+Plasture, plaisture. Erroneous form of 
PLASTER 56., the cnding confused with -URE. 

c1sso Lioyp Treas. Heatth Kj, Hete al together, and 
make a plasture of it beyng hote. 1589 Greene 7wl/ie's 
Loue Wks. (Grosart) VI}. 132 For so deepe a wound the 
Lady Cornelia bringeth in a lenitiue plaisture. /Azd. 165 


i 


PLAT. 


Apply them not as outward plastures, but as inward potions. 
1608 Hitron Defence u. 72* His lasie plasture for this cure 
maketh the soare to run out wyder. 

-plasty, combining element, repr. Gr. -rAaoria, 
f. rAaorés formed, moulded, uscd in sense ‘ monld- 
ing, formation’ in technical terms, chiefly of surgery, 
as dermatoplasty, hy poplasty, ostcoplasty. 

Plat, 54.1 Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 1 plett, 5-6 
Sc.platt,plat. [OE. p/e/t buffet, smack ; cf. MLG. 
plat smack, MHG. Platz, blatz, Ger. platz, ploiz 
resounding blow, bang, crash. Goes with Par v.1, 
both being app. of onomatopeeic origin. 

(But cf. Prat a, flat ; a buffet is struck with the flat palm.)] 

A flat blow; a smack, slap. 

croco /EtFric //om. Il. 248 Drihten sodlice us sealde 
halu burh dam ear-platium, and ece alysednysse. ¢ 1500 
Rowlts Cursing 122 in Laing Aunc. Poet. Scotl., With 
skulzeoun clowttis and_dressing knyvis, Platt for plat on 
thair gyngyvis. 1513 Douctas ueis xu. iv. 203 Syne 
with hys kne him possit with sic ane plat, That on the erd 
he spaldit him all flat. 1535 Lynpesay Satyre $55 Sapience, 
thow servis to beir a plat. c1g0e0 (Conversation in Co, 
Doncegati, ‘Did the “old gentleman” ever set foo! on this 
Island (St. Patrick's in Lough Derg)?’ ‘A few plats of the 
Prior ‘ud soon make him lave.’ (H. Chichester Hart.) 

Plat (plext), 53.2 arch. or dial. Forms: 4- 
plat, (5-7 platte, 6-9 platt); /. plats: in 3 
platen, 5-7 plattes, 6 plates. [app. a. OF. A/at 
flat surface or thing, dish, etc., sb. use of the adj. 
plat, plate flat: see Puat a. Cf. Ger. platre plate 
(of iron, etc.), slab.] 

I. A flat thing, part, or surface. 

+1. A flat piece, a plate (of metal); a thin slab 
of anything ; a sheet, slice. Ods. 

In early instances, esp. in the plural, not separable from 
PLatE sé. 1. 

(c 1290: see PLaTE sé. 1.) €1375 Se. Leg. Saints xxviii. 
(Margaret) 552 Pane wes of Irne mony plat Layd til hyr 
sydis, brynnand hat. /éd. xxxvii. (Vincencius) 287, & yrne 
platis brynnand hat Wes laid on byme to mak hym mat. 
1420 £. £, Wills (1882) 46, I. bord mausure.., wyth a prent 
in p? myddylle, and a grypp amyde, and a narow plat be be 
syddys, with iij lyonis of syluer, and ouerguld. 1§26 Tin- 
DALE Jatt. xxvil. 3 The xxx plattes off sylver. 1560 Daus 
tr. Slefdane’s Comm, 178 Thinne plats of leade of the same 
breadth. 1581 W. Starrorp E-ram. Compl. ii. (1876) 60, 
I had as liefe haue smal gadds or plats of Siluer and Gold, 
without any coyne at al to go abroade from man to man for 
exchaunge. 1g93in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 29 {Not 
only do we find a charge for..the..stage on which the 
book-cases were to stand, but] plaits [for the shelves are 
bought]. : 

+b. A flat ornament of gold or other precious 
material. Obs. rare—'. 

1604 E. G{rimstone] D'Acosta’s Hist. Indies w. xiv. 250, 
I have not knowen that..they have found any of the form 
and bignesse of the platt or iewel they have at Genes. 

te. A flat leaf, a blade. Obs. vare—!. 

1716 Lond.Gaz. No. 5416/4 The Plator Leaf ofthe Palmetor- 
direes 

2. The flat part or side of anything; +a. The 
flat of a sword, as opposed to the edge (ods.); 
+b. The sole of the foot (ods.); ¢. The mould- 


board of a plough (dra/.). 

1386 Cuaucer Sgr.'s 7.154 To stroke hym with the plat 
(v.~. platte] in that place Ther he is hurt. 1426 Lypc. Ve 
Guit. Pilgr. 2664 ‘her grevous woundys to allegge, Bet ys 
theplatte thantheegge. 1574 WiTHats Dict.64/1 The platie 
[ed. 1566 plant] of the foote, planta. 1616 J. Lane Cont. 
Sgx.'s T. xt 99 Tho touchd his woundes with the platt of 
thilke swoord, Which closd all vp, and instantlie recurd. 1765 
Univ. Mag. XX XVII. 33/2 ‘Lhe plat, or earth-board, 1urned 
most of the carrots out of the ground. 1843 Yrat. Rk. Agric. 
Soc. 1V. . 284 As soon as it Jeaves the mould-board, or, as 
we call them in Norfolk, the plats. ; . 

3. Anything placed in a flat or horizontal posi- 
tion: see quots. Ods. exc. dal, 

2a1400 Morte Arth. 2478 Pyghte pauyllyons of palle, and 
plattes in seegge. 1847-78 HaLuwe tt, P/as,..anything flat 
or horizontal, as a piece of timber so laid in building. 

+b. A platform. Ods, 

1558-9 Passage Q. Etiz. Diij, A stage..and in the same 

a square platte rising with degrees. 


4. A small bridge, a toot- bridge. 


plot.) Ods. exc. dial, 

1652 Afanch. Crt. Leet Rec. (1887) 1V. 73 Richard Haworth 
.. Shall repaire and make good A Bridge or Plott in the 
Milgate. /did. 84 Should repaire and make good a Platt 
in the Millngate. 1670 in Picton L'fool Afunic. Rec. (1883) 
I. 277 The.. pulling downe of the said bridge or platt.. 
is adjudged to be an act done for the good of the Corpora- 
tion. 1835 Act 5 § 6 Hill, /V, c. 50 § 67 The said Surveyor 
.shall..make and lay such trunks, plats, or bridges as he 
shall deem necessary. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Plat, a small 
foot-bridze. 

5. A flat conntry, a plateau or table-land. U. S. 

181z BrackENRIDGE Views Louisiana (1814) 107 There 
are many fine tracts, and extensive platts. 1836 W. Irvine 
Astoria (1849) 248 These lofty plats of table-land seem to 
form a peculiar feature in the American Continents. 


6. Afining. A widened space in a level, near the 
shaft, where trncks may cross, or ore is collected 


for hoisting, etc. 

1874 J. H. Conuins Afefat Mining (1875) 40 Where the 
level meets the shaft, an enlargement is usually made; this 
is called a *plat’. It is most useful as a place of deposit 
for the ore previous to its being sent up ‘to grass’. 1897 
Daity News 3 Nov. 9/5 As soon as the 200 feet level is 
reached, the intention is to open out and cut plats on both 
sides of the shafi. wt 


(Also in form 


PLAT. 


II. A surface or place generally. 

+7. A surface in general (whether plane or not). 

{1513 Douctas sEncis vu. iii. 96 This Electra gret Atlas 
begat, That on his schuldir beris the bevynnis plat.) 1535 
CoverDate 1 A ings vii. 36 On the plat of the same sydes 
and ledg:s, he caused to carue Cherubins, lyons and palme 
trees. 1545 AscHam /o.xoph. (Arb.) 124 Yf there be any 
whirlynge plat in the water, the mouynge ceasethe when it 
commethe at the whyrlynge plat. 155: Recorpe Pathw. 
Kuowdl. 1. Defin., A plaine platte is that, whiche is made al 
equall in height, so that the middle partes nother bulke vp, 
nother shrink down more then the hothe endes. For whan 
the one parte is higher then the other, then is it named a 
Croked platte. /did., And the two poyntes that suche a 
lyne maketh in the vtter bounde or piatte of the globe, are 
named polis, 1593 Fate Déiadling 45 b, The making of an 
Horizontali Sphericall or hollow Diall.. Prepare your Sphere 
or plat perfectly hollow, of what quantity you will. 

8. A place, spot, point of space; a locality 
or situation. (Cf. Puat 5.3.1.)  Ods. exc. dial, 

2558 Prater Excid vir. Tijb, She seeth Eneas glad, and 
plattes vprise for men to dwell. 1560 InceLEND Jssod. 
Child in Hazl. Dodsley 11. 297 They need..to sit still, or 
stand in one plat. 1608 Witcet /fexapla Exod, 731 They 
had stayed 40. daies ina plat. 1662 GurNait Chr. in Arm. 
verse 18.1, lili. 419/1 He turns himsetfon his bed. .not an easie 
plat thathe can find in it. 1770 Laxcuorne Plutarch (1879) 
1. 528/2 Whereas the academy before was a dry and un- 
sightly plat, he brought water to it, and sheltered it with 
Groves. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Plat, place, situation .. 
as ‘I steud at that time i this vara plat ’. 

+b. A ‘place’ or part of a surface, as of the 
body; cf. PLor sé. 1. Ods. 

164z Rocers Naaman 35 And did cause each face to 
waxe pale, and each hand to be on the pained plat. 1658 
Gurnatt Chr. tn Ari, verse 14. U. xvili, (1669) 68/2 If 
there be but one sore plat. 

Plat (plet), 54.3 Also (6 plate), 6-7 plattie. 
[A collateral form of PLot sé,, which arose early in 
the 16thc., app. under the influence of PLaT 54.4 

The chronology appears to show that féaé in sense 1 
originated as a variant of Prot sé. sense 2, assimilated to 
Prar a. and sé.4 through association of sense, a Alot of 
ground being usually a f/a/ or flat area. Hence also, 
through the notion in sense 2 of ‘a plan on the flat’, arose 
senses 3-5. Wut sense 1 being indifferently plot or plat, 
the same vacillation of form eatended to these senses, so 
that they also varied with A/of, giving rise to senses 3-6 of 
Prior sé. Vhus, in sense 1, pda? is a variant of pdot, but, in 
senses 2-5, flo/ appears to be a variant of séat. Both forms 
still survive in senses 1 and 2; in senses 3-5 flat has yielded 
to plof.] 

I. = Pwor sd. 2 (which is found earlier). 

1. A piece or area of ground \usually) of sinall 
extent; a patch. Often with a word defining its 
nature or charaster, as grass-plal, plat of grass. 

1517 Domesday Inclos. (1897) 1. 256, ij acres of arrable 
ground lieng in seuerall plattes in Asseby. 1539 Biste 
(Great) Acts 1. 18 A plat (1526 Tinpace plott] of grounde. 
1557 Recorve Wahetst. Ntj, 1 must multiple .210. by it 
self, and so haue I the iust platte of grounde of .44,100. 
foote. 1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Cepetum, an onion 
bed: a plat of onions. 1573 L. Liovp Marrow of List. 
(1653) 144 A certain plat of ground, almost two hundred 
acres. 1611 Biste 2 Avugsix. 26. 1632 Mutton Penseroso 
73 Oft ona Plat of rising ground, f hear the far-off Curfeu 
sound, 1667 — FP. L. 1x. 456 This flourie Plat, the sweet 
recess of Eve. 1703 Maunprett. Journ Yerus. (1732) 39 
A large Quadrangular plat of ground. 1825 Copsett Aur. 
Rides 17 Digging up their little plats of potatoes, 1885-94 
R. Beinces Eros & Psyche June v, The grassy plat ‘Midst 
of her garden, where she had her seat. 


II. = Poor sé, 3-6 (in which f/a/ is earlier). 

2. A plan or diagram of anything; esf.a ground- 
plan of a building or of any part of the earth’s 
surface; a draught, design, map, chart; = PLot 
sb.3. + To set down in plat: to map down, make 


a plan of (04s.). Now only @. S. 

1g1z-12 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 1. 478 They 
can..vawte the chirch..after the fourme of a platte therfor 
devised. a1517 Reg. Vetus Coll. Merton., |Contract for a 
farme piace to be bilded at Holiwell] acording to a plate 
drawonne for the same. 1552 Hutoert, Platte for a buyldynge, 
orthographia, 1571 Gowninc Calvin on Ps. Ep. Ded. 1 Some 
description of the platte of the whole Earth. 1574 Bourxe 
Regiment for Sea xix (1577) 4) For the making of plats or 
cards, as touchinz Hydrographia coin monly called sea cards. 
1s98 Hakcuyt Voy. 1. 437 To note all the Islands, and to 
set them downe in plat. 1659 Moxon Tutor fo Astron. 
11686) Pref., Globes, Maps, Platts, and Sea-drafts of New 
discaveries. 1669 Sturmy WWariner's Mag. w. xv. 196 To 
prick the same down in a Blank Chart or Mercator’s Plat. 
1740 ist. Yamaica vii. 227 Every Surveyor shall return 
‘Two Plats upon every Survey to the Patent-Office. 1756 
Rotr Dict. /rvade, Plat, a popular term, among mariners, 
&c. for asea-chart. 1893 Scribner's Mag. June 695/1 We 
ordered from the State Land Offices plats, showing the 
lands subject to entry. 

+3. fig. A plan or scheme of the actual or pro- 
posed arrangement of anything; an outline, a 
sketch; also, arrangement, disposition. Cf. PLor 
5b. 4. Obs. 

Fay St. Papers Hen, VII1, V1. 415 Knowing a plat and 
likehhode of thEmperours mynde. 1556 Rosinson More's 
Utop. (Arh.) 167 Yea like, or rather more likely Platoes 
platte to excell and passe. For what Platoes penne hathe 
pioties briefely..Vhe same haue I perfourmed fully. 1568 

_ SKINNER tr. Moutanus’ /nguisition 48 My meaning in 
this place is, onely to make a platte with ont any order or 
fashion. 1598 Haktuyt Voy. I. 9 No easier, readier, or 
perfecter plat and introduction, is. .come to my imagination. 
1721 Strvve Eccl. Mem, V1.1. ii. 257 He desired of the said 
Duke to have a plat or a scheme of the said new discipline. 
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+4. A plan of action or proceeding in some 
undertaking; ascheme, design; =Puot sd. 5. Obs. 

1574 Sir T. Smitn in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. u. IL]. 39 Yt 
is high tyme som conclusion were made, and some plat 
drawen to be folowed in that enterprice of Ulster. 1584 
Reg. Privy Counctl Scot. UN. 681 A plat and meane 
quhairby his Majestie .. may import a greit proffeit. 1596 
Hartncton J/efam. Ajax (1814) 115 What think you, no 
Platt? is there not here a good plat laid. a 1656 UssHer 
Ann. vi. (1658) 264 He saw that plat fit to serve for a 
bridle in the mouths of the neighbouring nations. 

+5. The plan or scheme of a work of fiction, 
a drama, poem, etc.; = Puor 5d. 6. Obs. 

1589 Puttesnam Lug. Poesie ut. xxv. (Arb.) 312 Our 
maker or Poet is..first to deuise his plat or subiect, then to 
fashion his poeme. 1602 Marston And. & Mel. wu. Wks. 
1856 1. 38 Here might he niade a rare Scene of folly, if the 
plat could heare it. 

TI. in Scottish Eccl. Hist, 

+6. a. The scheme for the territorial organiza- 
tion of the reformed church in Scotland on a 
presbyterian system, and for the provision and 
modification of stipends, Hence b. The body in 
charge of this, the Commission under the Great 
Seal of 1573 empowered to carry out the scheme. 

1580 in &. of Univ. Kirk of Scott. 11840) 470 It is con- 
sidderit and thocht meitt, that my Lord Clerk of Revister 
sould he requeestit to concurre with the Laird of Dun, 
Mrs. Robert Pont .. and Johne Duncanson, or any thrie or 
four of them, to lay [doun) and devyse a Platt of the 
Presbytries and Constitutiouns therof as best appeirit be 
thair judgement, to be reportit be them againe the nixt 
Generall Assemblie. 1581 /déd. 524 lhe Assemblie ordeaned 
a Platt of their Kirks to be exhibit the morne to be con- 
sulted on. 1581 /did. 535 Who sall awaite upon the platt 
for modifieing of the Ministers stipends. 1897 /éid. 940 
It was reportit he the Commissioners of the Generall 
Assemblie, that the constant Platt for planting of euery 
particular kirk, was hindred be the taksinen who hes the 
haill teinds in their hands, and refuseth to condiscend to 
any substantiall ordour anent the planting of the Ministrie. 
1602 (bid. That command be givin to the modifiers of 
the platt of this instant xir to assigne out of the saids 
pensiouns for planting of kirks. 1627 Rep, Parishes Scotl. 
(Bann.) 1 The kirk of Prestone is vnyted to the kirk off 
Bonckell .. be the plate ordeaned to be haldin For the pro- 
visione of kirkis vnprovydit. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk 
(Wodrow Soc.) 167 Everie Presbyterte is to choise one fittest 
to attend the Platt, with a full information of all that con- 
cerns that Presbyterie, and all the kirks therein contained. 
1672 Rec. of Inverness Presbyt. (S. H.S.) 9 The Mod 
asked the minister if he had ane decree of plat. 1693 
Wattack Orkuey ix. 52 By an act of platt, dated at Edin- 
hurgh the 22 of November [1615], the several Dignities and 
Ministers, both in the Bishoprick and Earldom [of Orkney), 
were provided to particular maintainances. 

Plat (plet), 54.4 Ods. or dial. Also 6 plate, 
8-9 platt. [A collateral form of Puarr sé., going 
with PLat v.38 (The spelling A/aze was prob. for 
plal, but may sometimes have been for p/az?.)] 

A contexture of interlaced hair, straw, etc.; 
=Prarr sé. 2. (In last quot, = sévazu-plazl.) 

1535 CoverbaLe Sone Sod, vii. 5 Vhe hayre of thy heade 
is hke the kynges purple folden vp in plates ]A.V. tresses). 
1597 Suaks. Lover's Compl v, Her hatre nor loose nor tid 
in formall plat. 1753 in 6¢4 Rep. Dep. Apr. App. u. 127 
Leghorn Hats..and the Platts whereof the sume are imade. 
1837 Wittocr, etc. Bk. Prades (1842) 419 Wholly a rural 
business in its preparatory state, as sfrazw Platt. c1880 
Bedfordsh. Dial., Sie wraps the plat round her arm as 
she makes it and stands at her door half the day. 

2. Nail. (See quots.) 

1678 Pritctrs (ed. 4), Plats Jed. 2706 Platts), (in Naviga- 
tion) are certain flat Kopes, by which the Cable in the 
Hause, is preserved from Galling. 1704 J. Harris Lex. 
Techn. 1, Platts ina Ship, are flat Ropes inade of Rope- 
yarn, and weaved one over another; their Vse is to save 
the Cable from Galling inthe Hause, or to wind about the 
flukes of the Anchors to save the Pendant of the Fore. 
sheet from galling against them. 1769 Fatconer Dice. 
Marine (1776) C cc b, Lever la fourrure du cable, to take 


the plat, or other service, off from the cable. 1841 Dana 
Seaman's Man. 118 Plat, a braid of foxes. 
+3. Afold; apleat; =Puaitrsb.1. Obs. rare. 


(Only in spelling plate.) 

1§03 dice. Ld. [igh Treas. Scot. 11. 203 For ane elne 
lynnyne to the platis uptaking of the crammesy cote, xiiij d. 
1530 Patscr, 255/2 Plate of a garment, plat, ply. 1563 
Suute Archit. Bjb, They also fashioned the body of the 
pilloure, and filled it with Canalicoli, and Striges, as thoughe 
it were the plates of her garinentes. 

+ Plat, 54° Oés. Forms: 5-6 playte, 6 plate, 
7 plat. [a. F. plate (in 15th c. plel(t)e, pleyle) 
fem., also p/at masc. (Godel.), sb. use of pla’, plale 
adj., flat. Cf. It. péatéaa barge.) A flat-bottomed 
boat, used for fishing, etc. (Cf. FLat 54.3 9 a.) 

1443in Rymer Fadera X1. 44 Duas Naves vocatas Playtes, 
quandam Navem vocatam a Cogship. 1558-9 Act1 Eész. 
c. 13 § 3 No Hoye or Plate. .from any Porte Creek or Place 
of this said Realme of Englande .. shall trauers or crosse 
the Seas. 1577 HottnsHeo Chron., Hist. Scot. 113/2 They 
bestowed them aborde in .xxx. hulkes, hoyes, and playtes. 
1669 Sturmy A/ariner's Mag., Penalties 5 Forfettures 4 
If any Hoy or Plat cross the Seas. 

| Plat (pla), 56.6 [¥. plat dish: see PLatE sé.] 
A dish, 

1763 Smotcett 7rav. vii. (1766) 1. 118 The petit mailre 
ate of fourteen different A/ats, besides the desert. 1824 
Byron Yuan xv. |xxiii, Tbe simple olives,.. Must I pass 
over..? I must, although a favourite ‘plat’ of mine. 1882 
Annte Epwarpves Ballroom Repent. 1. 295 Vhese suave, 
serious parties, with their wines and /da/s. 


Plat (plet), a. and adv. Obs. exc. dial. 


| 


PLAT. 


4-6 plait(e, 5 plate, Sc. playt, 9 Sc. plet. [a. F. 
plat (ithe, in Littré) :—late pop.L. *plattus ad)j., 
flat, smooth (whence also It. platto, Prov. plat, 
Sp., Pg. chato, also Ger. platt, Du. plat flat); of 
uncertain history, but perh. Irom Gr. mAazvs broad, 
flat eie Lach LtATe.| 

A. adj. +1. Flat, level; plane; plain. Ods. 

(In the first example A/a? may be considered an adv.; in 
the second it may possibly bea sb., ‘plane plat "= level spot: 
cf. Peat sé.2 8.) 

{13.. Cursor M. 16684 Ahouen his hefd, als i yow tell, a 
bord was festen plate [vw 7. plat]. 13.. 2. #. Adlit. P. B. 1379 
stalled..Prudly on a plat playn, plek alber fayrest.] 13.- 
A, Alts. 2001 (Bodl. MS.) Platte feet & lonze honde, Nas 
fairer bady ina londe. ¢1386 Cuaucer S¢r.’s 7. 156 Ye inoote 
with the plat (v7. platte) swerd ageyn Strike hym in the 
wounde. ¢1q00 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxil. 100 In anober ile is 
a maner of folk pat has a platte face, withouten nese or 
eghen;.. pai hafe a platte mouth, lippless. ¢1448 Hex. VI 
in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 1. 367, .j. cours of platt 
Yorkschire stone. 1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.'T.S.) 
49 Hanyball was in the plate placis of Lumbardy. 1546 
St. Papers (en. VII, X1. 76 They cannot be able in dede 
to resiste the Frenche menn, soo sodenly passing the plat 
countrie. 1570 Wills & /nuz. N. C. (Surtees) I. 337 One 
dos" 4 of potendiches xviij, Twoo dos’ $ of plattrenchers x*. 
1578 Keg. Prizy Council Scot. V1. 32 All sortis of gold and 
sylvir, ayther in plat werk or cunyie. 1584 R. Norman 
Safeguard of Sailors 6 The east side is shallow and plat. 


+2. fig. ‘Flat’, plain, blunt, straightforward, 
downright, unqualified; esp. in phrase pla? and 


plain. Obs. : 

64375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxx. (Theodera) 106 For-bi of pat 
thing spek nomare! For playt na [é,¢. plat *no’) sal be pi 
ansuere, /6fd, xli. (Agnes) 120 Bot scho plat nay ay said 
hym til. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Aut.’s 7. 987 My wyl is this for 
plat conclusion With outen any repplicacion .. That [etc.}. 
1533 More Afol. xxiii. 141 They speke openly platte and 
playne heresye. 1559-60 .WS. Cott, Catiguéa B. ix, Gods 
providence {hes] sa altered tbe case, 3ea changed 11 to the 
plat contrary. 1560 D. Cote Left. to Fewell i, A plat and 
plain answer. ]1891 Cornh, Alag. Mar. 231 (temp. Edw. 111) 
Let things be plat and plain between us.] 

B. adv. 

+1. Of position: In or into a flat position, flatly, 
flat; level or even with the ground or any surface. 

(Some would consider Aéaz an adj. in these instances.) 

13.. Cursor JM. 17709 Pai fell... Gruflinges dun to erth 
plate |v.r. plat). /did. 25045 (Fairf.) If bou plat hit lais on 
grounde. c1400 Nom, Kose 1734 Whan I was hurt thus in 
{that] stounde, I fel doun plat unto the giounde. 1483 
Caxton Gold, Leg. 52/1 Alle they to gydre fille doun platte 
to the ground. 1549 Cop. Scot. vii. 70 Lyand plat on his 
syde on the cald eird. ; ; 

2. Of manner: Flatly, bluntly, plainly, straight- 
forwardly, without circumlocution or qualification. 
Ofien plat and plain. Now Se. and north. dial. 

¢1386 Cuaucer J/ouk's 7. 768 Thus warned hym ful 
plat and ful pleyn, His doghter. 1390 Gower Conf 
II]. 229 Seie unto the poeple plat,..‘bhe leste finger of 
thin hond It schal be strengere overal Than was thi fadres 
bodi al. ¢1420 Hoccteve Fereslaus's Wife 810 Be nat 
aferd but tell on plein & plat. 1513 Douctas Exeis v1. 
vi. 6 With sic busteous wordis he thaim grat, And... gan 
thame chiding thus plat. 1596 Dacraymete tr. Lestre’s [/isd. 
Scot. X. 295 The Gouernour denyes and platt refuses the 
condicioune. 1597-8 Br. Hatt Sa?é. tv. 1.53 But single out, 
and say once plat and plaine That ]etc.). 

3. Of degree: Entirely, quite, absolutely. Now 
only Se. dad, 

13.. /:, £. Adlit, P. B. 83 So pat my palays plat ful be 
py3t al aboute. 1390 Gower Cou/ I. 92 Thet mylite noght 
acorde plat; On seide this, an othre that. 148r Caxton 
Reynard xxxix. (Arb.) 105 Tho ]=then] wende the wulf to 
haue ben plat blynde. 1513 Douctas nels wv. vit. 59 The 
damecellis fast to thar lady thringis, That was in deidlie 
swoun plat for dispair. 

4, Of direction; Directly, exactly, duc, straight. 
Now only Se. déaé. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 395/1 Fourty dayes and fourty 
nyghtes after they saylled platte eesti. 1511 GuyLrorDE 
Pilgr, (Camden) 69 The wynde fell plaiie ayenste vs. 1584 
J. Mecvitt Let. in Diary (Wodrow Soc.) 212 Plat contrar 
to the word of eee 1597 Bruce in Wodrow Life (1843) 
179 Tended not all their speeches to end plat contrary? 
1825 Jamizson, Plet south, plet north. (Aberdeen.) 

+ Plat, v.1 Ods. Forms: 1 plettan, 4 platte, 
plette. /a.¢. 1 plette, 4 plat, plette. /a. 
pile. 4 plat. [OE. pladian to buflet, smack, f. 
plett, Pat sb.l So MDu. platten, Ger. platzen to 
smack, MHG., Ger. p/atzex to crash, bounce, strike 
noisily. Cf. the frequent. Du. plecieren to bruise, 
crush, MHG. datren, platren to strike noisily.] 

1. trans. To buffet, slap, smack ; to strike, knock. 

¢to0ce Ags. Gosp. John xix. 3 Hi platton hyne mid hyra 
handum, c¢1300 Havelok 2626 With be swerd so he him 
grette, Pat his heued of he plette. /d/d. 2755 Hwan he 
hauede him so shamed, His hand of-plat, and yuele lamed. 
13-. ELE. Adlit. P. B. 1542, & he with plattyng his paumes 
displayes his lers. a@1q00 Lanel.'s P. Pl. C, xix. 50 note, 
Thenne palle (v.7. platte] ich a-downe be pouke with pe 
pridde shoryere. 

2. intr. To hurry, rush; (?)to move noisily 
(Skeat). 


¢1300 Havelok 2282 Pat he ne come sone plattinde, Hwo 
hors ne hauede com gangande. /did. 2613 To armes al so 
swibe plette, Pat pei wore on a litel stunde Greithed. 

Plat (plat), v.2 Obs. exc. dial. Pa. t. 4 platte, 
6 platt, 6-7 plat. [ME. pladie, f. PLata. Cf, Du. 


Also | plelten, Ger. Platten, platter to flatten, sinooth; 


PLAT. 


also OF. plat(fir (f. plat adj.) to flatten, throw ' a spoonbill in form or structure. 


down flat (Chr. de Pisan), lie flat.] 

I. 1. ¢vans. To lay, throw, or canse to fall flat 
(on the ground, on one’s face, back, knees, etc.) ; 
to spread flat, smooth, or even; to press flat. 

“1362 Lanoi. P. PZ, A. v. 45 Pernel proud-herte platte hire 
to grounde. 1513 Dovetas ‘nets 1x. ix. 117 And he his 
hand plat to the wound in hy. 1530 Parscr. 660/1, I platte, 
I stryke a thyng upon another as clay, or butter, or saulve 
ye saulue...He platteth his butter upon his breed with his 
thombe, as it were a lytell claye. a@157z Knox Hist. Ref. 
Wks. 1846 I. 59 At which wordis, he..platt him self upoun 
his knees, and .. burst furth in these wourdis. 1903 Eng. 
Dial, Dict. (West Cornw.), Your hair is rough; plat it 
down with your hands. When our mangle was broken we 
platted down the sheets witb the iron. 

+2. gir. ‘Vo become flat. Oés. 

¢1430 Piler. Lyf Manhode 1. cxlvii. (1869) 134 The more 
men smyten it the lasse it platteth, and the more men 
heten it the hardere it waxeth. 

+3. intr. ‘Vo lie, sink, or fall down flat. Sc. Ods. 

1500-20 Dunsar Poems xxxii.58 This wylie tod plat doun 
on growf. 1513 Douctas ners 11. ii. 52 And we plat law 
gruffillingis on the erd [svdsetssi petimus terram). a1578 
Linoesay (Pitscottie) C/7on. Scot. (S.T.S.) 1. 222 Mr Patrick 
.-plat on his kneis befoir the king. 

II. +4. ¢ranus. To clap (ito a place); to 
place, set. Ods. [Perh. a different word. ] 

1529 Lynpesay Complaynt 135 Thay tuke that 30ung 
Prince frome the sculis,.. And haistelie plat in his hand 
The gouernance ofall Scotland. 1567 Satir. Poems Reform. 
vi. 102 Syne plat me godly men into thair place. 1568 T. 
Howe. Ard. Amitie(1879\ 11 As Horace first his trifling 
toyes, in booke did place and plat. 1639 R. Baitue Left. 
(1775) I. 160 Leith fortifications went on speedily; above 
1000 hands, daily employed, plat up towards the sea, sundry 
perfect and strong bastions. 

Plat, v.3 Also 5-7 plate. Pa.t. and pple. plat- 
ted; contr. pa. t. 4 platte, pa. pple. 6 Sc. plat(t. 
[A parallel form of PLair v., going with Piat 56.3 

The spelling A/afe appears to belong here, but in later 
instances (cf. quot. 1687) nay sometimes stand for A/a/t.] 

1. trans. To intertwine, intertwist ; to plait (hair, 
straw, etc.) ; to form (hats, etc.) by plaiting; = 
PLair v. 2. Now a less usual spelling than PLair 
(which, however, in this sense, is usually pro- 
nounced Z/a/). 

1382 Wyciir Led. xxxix. 3 He made hem into thredes, 
that thei iny3ten be plattid with the weft of the rather 
colours. — Fudtih x. 3 And she wesh hir bodi, and oyntide 
hirself with the beste myrre, and she platte the her of hir 
hed. 1483 Cath. Angl. 283/1'To Plate, implicare, tutricare. 
¢ 1532 Du Wes /xtrod. Fr. in Padsgr. 956 To plat heres, 
trescher. a1578 LinpeEsay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) 
I. 301 His hair was lang lyke wemens and plat in ane heid 
lace. 1578 T. N. tr. Cong. HW’. India 30 In wars they use 
their hatre platted and bound about their foreheads. 1582 
N. T. (Rhem.) Fo4n xix. 2 The souldiars platting [1611 
platted, 18$1 plaited] a crowne of thornes. 1627 Drayton 
Quest Cynthia xix, A Fountain ..Whose brim with pinks 
was platted. 1687 RanpoteH Archip, 39 ‘Whey have their 
hair plated [cf. 70fd. which serves for a pettycoat..being 
plaited very thick]. 1687 A. LoveLt tr. Thevenot's Trav. 
1. 239 They.. plat all their Hair in Tresses. 1691 Ray 
Creation 1. (1692) 124 Pieces of Rose or other Leaves which 
she [a bee] .. plats and joyns close together by some gluti- 
nous Substance. 1773 G. Fitzceratp Acad. Sportsman 12 
The baffled Sportsman.. Each Bush explores, that plats the 
Hedge with Pride. 1836 Eacycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XII. 7/1 
Hexagon mesh, formed of three flax threads twisted and 
platted to a perpendicular line or pillar. 1855 Hr. Mar. 
TINEAU Autobiog. (1877) 1. 26, I platted bonnets at one time. 

+2. To fold, gather in folds; = Puair v. 1, 
PLEAT v. Obs. rare. 

1687 A. Lovett tr. TAevenot's Traz. 1. 36 Silk breeches 
..so long that they must be plated upon the Leg. 

Plat, v.4 [In origin, a collateral form of PLot 
v1: cf. Phat 5d.3] 

+1. ¢rans. To plan; tosketch. Zo plat forth, to 
sketch out a plan of (something to be made). Ods. 

1556 Rosinson Afore's Utop. (Arb.) 167 What Platoes 
penne hathe platted briefely In naked wordes,.. The same 
haue I perfourmed fully. 1579 J. Steppes Gaping GulfC v b, 
Henry of Lancaster .. during the time tbat he platted thys 
enterprise, founde hospitalitye in Fraunce. 1581 MutcasTEr 
Positions vi. (1887) 49,1 must..plat fortb the whole place of 
exercising the bodie, at ones for all ages. 1585 Aur. SANDYS 
Serm, xit. (Parker Soc.) 222 It is not for nothing that God 
was so curiousin platting forth thetabernacle. 1609 HoLLanp 
Amm, Marcell 337 Plotting and platting as long exantina- 
tions as possibly they can to protract the time. 

+b. To plan todo or have something; = Por v. 

1596 Nasue Saffron Walden Wks. (Grosart) III. 85 They 
shuld plat (what euer their other cheere were) to haue a salt 
eele..continuallye seru'd in to their tables. 

+ 2. To arrange or lay out on some plan. Oés. 

1577-87 Hotinsnep Chron. III. 907/1_ The court was 
platted in tables and benches in manner of a consistorie. 

3. To make a plan of, to lay down on a plan or 
chart; to draw toscale, so as to calculate distances, 
aiea, etc.; = Protv.! 3. Now only U.S. 

1751 C. Gist Frads. (1893) 61, 1 platted down our Courses 
and I fonnd I had still near 200 M Home upon a streight 
Line. 1766 Compi. Farmer s.v. Surveying, So that any 
person, of a common capacity,.. may be able to survey and 
parcel out land, plat it, and give up its content. 1840 
Catnoun H’ks. (1874) II]. 539 About three fourths have 
been surveyed and platted. 1893 H/a>fer’s Alag. Apr.712/2 
Professional ‘boomers’.. invaded the State, bought and 
platted additions, which they sold at exorbitant prices, 


Plataleiform (plat2'lz\iffam), a. Ornith. Lf 
L. plaialea the spoonbill (a bird) + -rorM.] Like 
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So Plataleine 
(platelzjain) a. [-1nE1], related to the genus 
Platalea, including the spoonbills. 

Platan (ple‘tin). Also 6-platane. [ad. L. 
platan-us plane-tree. So OF. flatan, F. platane. 
Cf. PLANE 54.1, PLANTAIN %.] ‘The Oriental plane- 
tree (Platanus orientalis): = PLANE $6.) 1. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 11. 303 Iacob took grene 
3erdes of populers of almand trees and of platans, 1581 ‘T. 
Watson Centurie of Loue Ep. Ded., I humbly make re- 
quest, that..these my little ones maye shrowde them selues 
vnder the broad leafed Platane of your Honours patronage. 
1sgo Srenser F. Q. 1. 1. 9 The fruitfull Olive; and the 
Platane round. 1667 Mitton /. L. tv. 477, 1 espi'd thee, 
fair indeed and tall, Under a Platan. 1834 Lp. Houcuton 
Mem. Tour Greece 78 The. glorious platans, whose boughs 
uniting with those of the other side of the stream lead it on 
under one continual bower. 1885-94 R. Bripces Eros 4 
Psyche Aug. ix, A forest thick and dark Witb heavy ilexes 
and platanes high. 

b. attr?b. and Comb., as platan lef, table, tree. 

1382 Wycuir £zeé. xxxi. 8 Platan trees weren not even to 
his bouwis. 1593 R. Barnes Parthenophil & P. Madr. iv. 
in Arb. Garner V. 347 To draw My Mistress’ portrait; 
which, on platane table, (With nature, matching colours), as 
he saw Her leaning on her elbow. 1638-48 G. Danier 
£clog. ili. 190 Soe the mad Roman, who to make more fine 
His Platan trees, drencht them in Showers of wine. 185 
Trencu Stud. Words ii. 42 To compare the shape of this 
region [lower Greece] to a platane leaf. ; 

So Plata‘neous, Pla‘'tanine adys., of or pertain- 
ing to the genus /%atfanus. 

1858 Mayne Expos. Lex.974/2 Plataneous. 1656 Prount 
Glossogr., Platanine,.of or belonging toa Plane-tree. 1658 
Puituirs, Platanine, belonging to a Platane, or Planetree. 

|| Platanus (pletands.. Also 8-9 plantanus. 
[L., a. Gr. wAdravos: see PLane sé.1] 

l. = prec. Also /¥/atanus-tree. Now rare. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. RK. xvu. cxix. (Bodl. MS.), 
Platanus.. hap pat name for pe leues perof ben playne 
brode and large. 1683 Evetyn Diary 16 Aug., He shewed me 
the zinnar tree or platanus. 1707 Mortimer //usé. (1721) 
II. 55 The Plantanus is a very beautiful Tree, and grows 
very well in England. 1808 Scotr Azfobfogr. in Lockhart 
Life 1. i. 38 Beneath a huge platanus-tree..in the garden 
I have mentioned. : 

2. Bot. The name of a genus of trees constitu- 
ting the N.O. /7Vatanacez, and consisting of from 
6 to g species, of which /. orientalis, P. occidentalts, 
and /. acerifolia, are among the best known. See 
PLANE 56.1 

Platband (plz-tbeend). [a. F. platebande (1547 
in Hatz.-Darm.), f. plate fem., flat + bande band. 
(The French word has many senses.)] 

1. Arch. a. A flat rectangular moulding or fascia, 
the projection of which is less thanits breadth. b. 
The list or fillet between the flutings of a column. 

1696 Puicuips (ed. 5), Platband, a square Member which 
terminates the Architecture of the Doric Order, and passes 
under the Triglyphs. 2723 CHamuers tr. Le Clerc's Treat. 
Archit. 1. 105 The Plat-Band..terminating the first Story, 
and shewing where the second commences. /é/d. 107 ’Tis 
usual to have Windows much less adorn’d; and..a Plat- 
3and around them. 1727-41 CuHameBers Cycl., Plat-band, 
in architecture, is any flat, square inoulding, whose height 
much exceeds its projecture. /did., Plat-bands of flutings, 
the lists or fillets between tbe flutings of columns. 1807 
Nicnots Progr. QO. £liz. (1823) II]. 121 note, Sutton Place.. 
furnished with a double sculptured platband of a yellowish 
brick earth running round it. 1854 Cnt. DE WARREN tr. 
De Sanicy’s Round Dead Sea \1, 224 Two fillets, separated 
by a torus, and surmounted by an ogee and plat-band. 

c. (See quots.) 

(These are doubtfully English: cf. senses of F. Alale-dande 
in Littré.) . 

1727-41 CuamBers Cycl., Plat-band of a door or window, 
is used for the lintel, where that is made square, or not much 
arched. These plat-bands are usually crossed with bars of 
iron, when they have a great bearing. 1828 Hutron Course 
ATfath. V1. 175 To point out the construction .. of the plat- 
band, or ‘ flat arch’, as it is sometimes ealled. 1842 Crvz/ 
Eng. & Arch, Frnl. V. 251/2 Straight Arch, or Plat Band, 
with joints converging to a common centre. ; 

2. Hort. A narrow bed of flowers or strip of turf 
forming a border. 

1725 Brapiey Fam. Dict., Plat-band, a Term used con- 
cerning a Bed of Earth which borders an Alley. 1727-41 
Cuamsers Cycl. s.v. Alley, It has platbands of turf run 
across it from space to space. /éid., Plat-band, in garden- 
ing, a border, or bed of flowers, along a wall, or the side of 
a parterre. 1839 Mrs. Gore in Zart's Alag. VI. 650 To 
content myself with the narrow limits and formal platbands 
of Sancta Benedicta. : ; 

Piatch, v. Chiefly da/, [prob. onomatopceic.] 

1. cyt. To fall in large wet spots. 

1853 Tautpnceus Cyrilla 1. vi. 79 Heavy drops of rain 
began to platch into the half-melted snow. — 

2. trans. ‘To besmear or splash with large wet 
spots. 1903 in Eng. Dial. Dict. 

Plate (plzt),sd. Forms: 3- plate; also 5 plaate, 
5-6 platt, playt(e, pla(y)the, 5-7 plaite, plaitt, 
5-8 plat, plait, 6 (S¢.) pleit, plet. [ME. A/aie, 
a. OF. plade (¢1175 in Littré) thin plate, lamina 
of metal, etc. (in form =Pr., Sp. Z/a/a, Pg. prata, lt. 
piatta), in origin the fem. form of F. plat, plate :— 
late and med.L. pladéus, -a, -um adj.‘ flat’: see 
PLat a. (In Sp. and Pg., from the sense ‘ plate or 
disk of metal’ (quasi *f/a/a @argento plate of silver, 
coin), plata, prata developed that of ‘silver, 


PLATE, 


money’, in which sense it has superseded arvevi/o.) 
Senses 13 and 14 are orig. from OF., but were 
reinforced in 16th c. from Sp. plada. In sense 
15, plale represents OF. waisselle en plaie, orig. 
vessels (dishes, plates, etc.) of a single piece of 
metal (not made up of pieces), particularly of 
silver or gold, mod.F. waissel/e plate = (silver) 
plate. Branch IIE might be considered a distinct 
word; it represents OF. g/af (14the. in Littié) 
‘a platter or great dish; also, a dish of meat’ 
(Cotgr.) = It. péadto, ‘a platter, a dish, a charger, 
a plate’; also ‘a messe or dish of meat’ (Florio), 
med.L. plat.é)um, in origin the masc. or neuter 
form of the same adj. (quasi late L. *was plaltum 
flat vessel). But in Eng. it has run together with 
the senses from OF. /éale, and is more or less 
associated with senses 15,17. From the OF. p/ale, 
or its Romanic cquivalent, came also MLG., 
MDu., LG. pale, Du. plaat, MHG. plate, diate, 
Ger. platic a plate.) 

I. A flat sheet of metal, etc. 

1. A flat, comparatively thin, usually rigid sheet, 
slice, leaf, or lamina of metal or other substance, 
of more or less uniform thickness and even surface. 


a. Of metal. 
ne early tnstances, esp. in the pl., not separable from PLat 
50.° 1. 

ce12zg0 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 18 He let nime platus of Ire 
sum del pipmeand trode ps TAT, on be bem plates him 
casten. 1382 Wyctir 2 Avugs xviii. 16 Ezechias brake the 
doris of the temple of the Lord, and the platis of gold, the 
whiche he hadde affitchide. c1400 Lan/ranc’s Cirurg. 195 
Take whete & leie bitwixe two platis of iren hoot. c 1400 
Maunvev. (Roxb.) xxi. 94 Pe walles within er couerd with 
plates of gold and siluer; and in bose platez er storys of 
kynges and knyghtes and batales. 1533 Acc. Lil. High 
Treas. Scot. V1. 84 For xx plaitis of quhite irne to be ane 
skons to the chymnay in the Kingis chalmer. 1641 Witkins 
Math. Magick u. i. (1648) 153 A leaden bullet shot from one 
of these gunnes..will be beaten into a thinne plate. 1878 
Houxrey Physiogr. 75 A plate of polished iron or steel. 

b. Of other substances. 

1665 Phil. Trans. 1. 64 Getting Plates of glass thick and 
broad enough. 1758 Reap tr. Alacquer's Chym. 1.292 The 
Sedative Salt begins to make its appearance in little, fine, 
shining plates, floating on the surface of the liquor. 1807 
T. Tomson Chem. (ed. 3) 11. 613 The crystals are brilliant 
plates. 183: Brewster Oftics xii. 102 The method used 
by Sir Isaac Newton for producing athin plate of air. 1860 
Tynpatt Glac. 1. vii. §4, 1 could with ease obtain plates of 
it [glacier ice] a quarter of an inch thick. 1900 J. Hurc#in- 
son in Arch. Surg. XI. No. 41.17 The congestion is attended 
by conspicuous loosening of the epidermis from the derma 
in plates of greater or less size. ‘ f 

ce. Anat., Zool, and Bot. A thin flat organic 
structure or formation. Slood-plate = H£MATo- 


BLAST a. 

1658 Rowtanp J/oufet’s Theat. ns. 985 The Bruchus. .. 
The Male .. from the back to the tail it is set out with six 
leek coloured plates rnnning across from the back to both 
sides. 1664 Power Exp. Philos.1.23 The Gloworm .. the 
broad flat cap or plate which covers her head. 1842 H. 
Mirrer O. &. Sandst. iti. (ed. 2) 73 A strong armour of 
bony plates. 1870 Rotteston Autm. Life 145 The ainbu- 
lacral plates [of Echinoderms]. 1899 Ad/butt's Syst. Aled. 
V1. 597 Nor were there any blood-plates. /é/d. VIII. 894 
The growths [of Xanthoma] occur either as thin flat plates 
--or as nodules or lumps. 

2. As a material: Metal beaten, rolled, or cast 
into sheets. 

€1380 Sir Ferumb. 1330 Pe celynge with-inne was siluer 
plat & witb red gold ful wel yguld. 1497 Waza? Ace. 
Hen. VII (1896) 88 Doubles of plate for charging ladelles. 
1567 Map.et G». Forest 10 Vpon a Stitb witb a Mallet it 
[gold] is brought into most thin leafe or plate. 1703 Moxon 
Mech, Exerc. 25 Take care when you elect this thin Piece 
of Plate, that it be broad enough for the Ward. 1870 Ruskin 
Wks. (1872) 111. 153 When metal is beaten thin, it becomes 
what is technically called ‘plate’, 1881 Raymonp J/ining 
Gloss., Black-plate, sheet iron before tinning. 


3. a. One of the thin pieces of steel or iron com- 
posing plate-armour. b. (without @ or Z/)) Armour 
composed of these pieces fastened together or upon 
leather or some strong woven material; plate- 
armour: often affrzd.: see also 1g. Ci. BREsst- 


PLATE, etc. Now Ast. or arch. 

13.. Coer de L.375 For plate, ne for acketton. 23.. Gazw. 
§& Gr. Kut. 2017 Bobe his paunce & his platez, piked ful 
clene. ¢ 1386- [see BREAST-pLATE 1}. @ 1400-50 Alexander 
1213 Grathed in playthes [A7S. A. armed in plates]. c 1420 
Lype. Sege Thebvs 1864 He..armed hymin Mayle and sure 
platys. 1517 Zest, Eéor. (Surtees) V. 83 Meam tunicam 
preliariam, que dicitur a cott of plait. 1594 Carew /asso 
(1881) 15 Playted lockes pressing with cap of plate. 1602 
in Burns & Nicholson MWestid. (1777) 595 To be armed witb 
jack, steel cap, plaite sleeves, plaite breeches, plaite socks. 
1667 Mitton P, Z. vi. 368 Mangl’d with gastly wounds 
througb Plate and Maile. a 1674 — //ist. Alosc.i. Wks. 185 
VIII. 478 Thir Armour is a Coat of Plate, and a Scull on 
thir Heads. 1808 Scott Marm:. t. vi, Well was he armed 
from head to beel In mail and plate of Milan steel. 1874 
Boute.t Arms & Arm.x.195 A gorget of plate at times 
was worn about the neck. 

4. A flat piece or slab of metal, wood, or other 
substance, forming or adapted to form part of a 


piece of mechanism, etc. ; 

e. g. a. each of the parallel sheets of metal forming the back 
and front walls of a lock, or ofa watch or clock; b. the circular 
piece of glass in an-€lectrical machine, which generates a 
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current wben rubbed between cushions; ¢. a stiffening 
piece of metal on each side of the lock of a firearm; d. the 
flat slab for the reception of the bait in a spring trap; e. 
one of the sheets of metal of which ships’ armour, steam- 
hoilers, etc., are composed, or a similar sheet forming the 
bed or roof of a furnace; f. (Dentistry) the portion of a 
denture which fits to the mouth and bolds the teetb; g. 


a CENTRE-BOARD. : 2 

¢ 1391 Cuaucer Astrol.1.§ 3 The moder of thin Astrelabie 
is pe thikkeste plate, perced with a large hole. 1485 in 
Sharp Cov. Mysé. (1825) 189 Payd for revettyng of be plats, 
& for be iiij boultes xs. ob. 1682 Loud. Gaz. No. 1768/4 He 
had a Case of Holster-Pistols, with A. Si/ke Engraven on 
the Plate of the Lock. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 24 To 
every Ward on the Plates, you must make a Slit, or Ward 
in the Bitof the Key. 1823 P. Nicuotson (ract. Build.219 
The blade of a saw is generally called the plate. 1839 G. 
Biro Nat. Philos. 183 When the plate or cylinder of the 
machine ts turned, the rubber communicating to the earth 
by a metallic chain, if a brass knob, or a knuckle be held 
towards the prime conductor, a vivid spark darts between 
them. 1845 Looting Unto Jesus 17 lt was then found 
necessary to have a plate made and fitted on her front 
teeth. 1863 P. Barry Dockyard Econ. 231 The plate and 
angle-bar mills are capable of turning out 20,000 tons of 
plates and angle-bars annually, for ships, boilers, or bridges. 
1880 CarNneGiE Pract. Trap. 35 The traps if baited witl 
require about twenty grains of corn to be placed on the 
plate. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch §& Clockin. 199 The 
plates of a watch are the discs of brass which form the 
foundation of the movement. .. The plates of a clock are 
the two pieces of brass which receive the pivots of the train. 
1895 Outing XXV1. 488/2 Her draft will be 7 inches, and 
she will carry a dagger plate of @ bronze. 1902 $V esi. Gaz. 
4 Nov. 8/2 The four fire-boxes will want new crown plates. 

5. A smooth or polished plate of metal, etc. (as 
in sense 1) for writing or engraving on. 

1388 Wycuir Fos xix. 24 With an yrun poyntil, ethir witha 
plate of leed; ethir with achisel be grauun in a flynt. 157% 
Dicces /antom,1. xxvi. H ij b, Ye shall vppon some plaine 
borde, plate, or suche like, drawe a straight line. 1576 
Fieminc Panopl, Epist. 85 Which also you hane imprinted 
in the tables of your remembrance, and ingrauen in the 
plates of your deep understanding. ¢1rs95 Cart. Wyatt 
A. Dudley's Voy. WV. Hid. (Hakl. Soc.) 33 Another plate 
of lead with her Mujesties armes drawne on it. 

b. Such a plate of metal, etc., bcaring a name 
or inscription, for affixing to anything, as Brass 
plate, Corrin-flate, IOOR-PLATE, NAME-f/aée. 

Letter plate,a plate with a slot through which letters may 
be dropped, for attaching to a door. 

1668 P. Fisner (4ffe) The Catalogue of Most of the 
Memorable Tombes, Grave-stones, Plates, Escutcheons, or 
Atchievements in the..Churches of London. 1897 Worpsw. 
ih, Doe vt. 345 Plate of monumental brass Dim-gleaming 
among weeds and grass. 1840 Dickens Old C, Shop xxxiil, 
Of no greater importance than the plate, ‘ Grass, Solicitor ', 
upon the door, 188: Younc Every Alan his own Alechanic 
§ 1044 Letter Plates, from 1/- to 15/- each. 1894 Hatt 
Caine Wanxman v.vi, A line of ho:ses having brass plates. 

ce. Lhotogr. A thin shect of metal, porcelain, or 
(now usually) glass, coated with a film sensitive to 
light, on which photographs are taken. 

Awhole plate measures 84 x6} inches; Aatfplate (English) 
64 X 4% inches; (\U. S.) 5$x4linches; guarter-plate, 44 34 
inches, Dry platc: see Dry a. C. 3. 

1840 Penny Cyct. XVIII. 113/2 Thus prepared, the plare 
ts next placed within a camera-obscura..and the delineation 
of the object is then effected. 1855 Hanrpwicn Man, 
Photogr. Chem. 13 We are indehted to Sir John Herschel 
for the first use ol glass plates to receive sensitive Photo. 
graphic films. 1876 Apney /usty. Photogr. (ed. 3) 61 With 
dry plates, and on some occasions with wet plates, there is 
another system .. of calling forth the invisible image, and 
this. .is known as the ‘alkalinedevelopment’. 1gox Hestz. 
Gaz. 23 Feb. 8/1 He planned and built a nammoth camera 
to secure on a single plate a picture 4 ft. by 8 ft., three 
times as large as the largest plate ever before exposed. 

6. A polished sheet of copper or steel engraved 
to print from; hence b. an impression from this; 
an engraving. Also short for Boox-PLATE. 

1655 Mro. Worcester Cent. ‘nv, § 100 All. .of these Inven- 
tions. .sha!l be printed by Brass-plates. 1653-[see Coprer- 
PLATE 2, 3). 1682 Rav Corr (1848) 130 Toimitate Dr. Plukenet, 
..and thrust many species intoa plate. 1762 H. WatroLe 
Catal. Engravers, List Vertue's Wks. (1765) 19 Plate to 
put in lady Oxford's books, 1832 Bassace Lcon. Manuf. 
xi, (ed. 3) 70 An artist will sometimes exhaust the labour 
of one or two years upon enzraving a plate. 1863 Lyete 
Aatiq. Alan ii. 19 A series of most instructive memoirs, 
illustrated with well-executed plates, of the treasures in 
stone, bronze and hone. 1866 G. Macponatp Aun. Q. 
Neighé. ix. (1878) 146, I am sorry to find that one of the 
plates is missing from my copy. 1880 Warren Jook-plates 
1. 4 Some plates possess interest for their heraldry alone, 
some for their topography. 

c. A stereotype or electrotype cast of a page of 
composed movable types, from which the shcets 
are printed. 

1824 J. Jonson 7yfogr, 11. xxii, 657 All the plates of the 
Bible and Common Prayer were sent to the Chiswell Street 
Foundry, and there melted down. /é/d. 659 Stereotype 
plates must always be done at iron presses, on account of 
the vast power required to bring tbem off. 1839 Encyct. 
Brit, (ed. 7) XVIII. 565/1 The plates of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, ..the most extensive work ever stereotyped. 
1875 Kuicut Dict. Mech., Plate, a page of type, stereotype, 
or electrotype, for printing. 

7. Arch. A horizontal timber at the top or bottom 
of a framing ; often supporting other portions of 
a structure. Usnally with defining word, as grozzd, 
roof, wall, window plate, 

1449 in Calr, Proc. Chanc.Q, Eliz, (1830) 11. Pref. 54 The 
platez of be same hous shullen be in brede x inchis and in 
thiknes viij inches. 447d. 55 Toall the wbich hous. . T bomas 
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' shall fynde plates, postes, punchons, somers, byndynges, 
gistes, gurdynges. 1663 Gerpier Counsel 72 Rafters ten 
and seven inches,..Plates the same. 1703 Moxon Afech. 
Exerc. 163 Plate, a piece of Timber upon which some con- 
siderable weight is framed... Hence Ground-Plate,..Win- 
dow-plate, &c. 2729 Desacuiers in Pil, Trans. XXXVI. 
199, AT, the upper Piece of the Crane, is an horizontal 
Situation, call’d the Plate of the Crane. 1731-3 Miter 
Gard. Dict. s.v. Stoves, Upon the Top of this Brick-work 
in Front must be laid the Plate of Timber, into which the 
Wood-work of the Frame is to be fasten’d. 1901 7. Black's 
fllustr. Carp. 6 Build., Home Handicr. 68 The plate is 
regarded as the weakest part of a greenhouse, as it is so 
situated as to be almost constantly moist or alternately wet 
and dry. Never should a plate be left witb its upper 
surface flat. ; 

8. A wheel-track consisting of a flat strip of iron 
or steel with a projecting flange to retain the wheels, 
ou which colliery trams are run: an early form of 
railroad; also flate-rail. Locally retained for 
a rail on an ordinary railway: cf. p/ate-layer. 

1825 J. NicHotson Ofcrat. Mechanic 644 Bars of cast 
iron..known..by the denomination of the plate-rail, tram- 
way plate, barrow-way plate...The first we shall distinguish 
hy the name of the edge railway; the second, by that of 
the plate railway. 1887 P. M*Nem.. Slawearte 41 Pringle 
--had made his way off at the far side of the cage, crossed 
the plates, leapt from the embankment over into the field 
1894 Northumb. Gloss., Plates, sometimes called fram. 
plates, the ratls on which colliery trams are run. ‘The rails 
used on our railway lines are still known by the workmen as 
plates. 

9. A light shoc worn by race-horses when racing. 

1840-90 Braine Encyct, Rur. Sports (ed. 3) § 1238 Racing 
plates for the feet [of horses] are of two kinds, the full and 
the tbree-quarter...The plate must not be put on nearer 
the end of the horse’s heels than there is sound horn for 
it to rest upon. 

+10. A confection or sweetmeat made in a flat 
cake. Ods. 

1355-6 Durham Acc. Rotts (Surtees) 555 Una libr. de plate, 
pr. injs.ijd. c14g0 Anc. Cookery in Honseh. Ord. (1792) 
455 And then take sugre plate or gynger plate, or paste 
royale. a@ 1483 /éfd. 81 In the makinge of confections, 
plates, gardequinces. /dd., Plaates. 1533 in Rogers Agric. 
«4 Prices 1. 537/4 Comfits..1 box of plate /7. 

, LL. Afuing. shale, thin slaty rock : see quots. 

| . 1794 W. lfutcmNson fist. Cumbld, 1. 48 Strata of plate 
between the coal. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Plate, shale. 
1839 Ure Dict. Arts 748 \t is rare in the rock called 
plate (a solid slaty clay) for the [lead] vein to include any 
ore. 1859-65 Pace Ceol. Terms, Plate, a north of England 
inining term for compact beds of shale, which, when exposed 
to the weather, break up into thin plates or laminz. 1895 
J. W. Axverson /’rospector's Handbk, (ed. 6) 163 Plate— 
Black shale; a slaty rock. 


12. The thin part of the breast or brisket of beef; 
also plate-rand. Cf. KAN» sé, 2. 

1854 Miss Baxer Northam pt. Gloss., Plate-rand, the flat 
ribs of beef. 1884 G. P. Kerse in /farper's J/ag. July 
279/1 [Chicago] Plates are cut into five pieces. /fid., The 
division [of the carcasses] is made into .. loins, ribs, mess, 
plates, chucks, rolls, rumps [etc.]...‘ Extra mess’ is com- 
posed of chucks, plates, rumps, and flanks. 

II. A thin piece of silver or gold; silver or gold 
utensils. 

+13. A piece of (silver) moncy, a silver coin: 
usually in full plate of silver, silvern plate; spec. 
from 16the. the Spanish coin cal de plata, the 
eighth part of a piastre or Spanish dollar. QOds. 

c1zs0 Gen. & Lx. 2370 Fif weden best bar beniamin, dre 
hundred plates of stluer fin. a@1300 Judas in Rel. Aunt. 1. 
144 Judas,..thritti platen of selver thou bere upo thi rugge. 
1382 Wyetr Jer. xxxii.g Ten siluerne platys. — A/aét. 
xxvi. 15 Thei ordeyneden to hym thritti platis of seluer. 
1430 Lypc. Mer. Poems (Percy Soc.) 50 His lyneng derk, 
there were no platis bright, Only for lak of plate and of 
coyngnage. 1526 Tinpace A/att. xxvii. 3, xxx plattes of 
silver. //d, g They toke the xxx silver plates. c 1592 
Martowe Few of Aralta u. ii, And if lie has, he is worth 
three hundred plates. 1606 Suaxs. Ant. §& CL. v. ii. gz 
Realms & Islands were As plates dropt from his pocket. 


14. Precious metal ; brllion: from 16th c. usually 
silver, after Sp. plata. Now only //7st. 


| @1400~50 Alexander 3673 All pargeste of plate, as pure 
as Fe noble. ¢1430 [see prec. sense]. 1559 Morwync 
{ 


Evonym. 78 Some vse. .a pipe of white plate or other metall, 
very longe, writhen into many boughtes and tourninges. 
1621 G, Saxpys Ovid's Alet. 1. (1626) 219 Assumed viands 
straight Betweene his greedie teeth conuert to plate. 1671 
tr. Palafox's Cong. China xxxil. 567 The buttons are ordinary 
of Plate, either Silver or Gold. r70z Luttreti. Bs ref Rel, 
(1857) V. 185 Tbe Spanish governours .. are resolved not to 
suffer any plate to be brought thence to Europe. 1740 tr. 
Barta’s Aletats, Alines & Afin. 595 And find Abundance of 
Plate in them, which can be attributed to nothing but to 
the perpetual Generation of Silver. 

+b. Standard of value of Spanish silver coins, 
as in old plate, new plate, etc. Obs. 

1676 Lapy FansHawe Jfcvt, (1830) 215. 8550 ducats, plate, 
which is about £2000 pounds sterling. 1748 Larthquake of 
Pern i. 30 Thirteen Chests of Ryals of Plate. 1788 Rees 
Chambers’ Cyct. s.v. Coins, Maravedis of Madrid, etc., new 

late... Maravedis of Barcelona, etc., old plate. 1821 P. 

ELLY Camdist 11.188 Silvercoins..Spain..Real of Mexican 
Plate (1775)..63.d... Real of new plate (1795)..5 d. 

te. See quot. (Cf. BuLtion4 2.) Oés. 

1746 Mites in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 161 Instead of common 

Thread, 1 used Silver and Gold ‘I'wist, or what, I think, the 


Ladies call Plate. ; : 
15. Collective sing. Utensils for table and 


domestic use, ornaments, etc., a. originally of 
silver or gold. 


| 


| 
| 
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¢1400 Destr. Troy 9504 Bassons full brode, & other bright 
vessell ; Pesis of plates plentius mekyll. 1454 Rolls of Parlt. 
V. 255/2 To ley in plege all my grete Jowellys, and the 
most partie of iny Plate. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xxi. 
67 A grete quantyte of plate bothe of golde and of syluere. 
1530 PaLsGR. 253/2 Plate sylver vessel, waysselle dargent. 
1583 Natcs of Customs D vij b, Plate gilt the vnce vs. Plate 
parcel gilt y® vnce itijs. vid. Plate white the ynce iiijs. 
1600 Hotrann Livy xxxiv. lil. 882 Many vessels of plate of 
all sorts, and most engrauen. 1662 Pervs Diary 27 Apr., 
A salt-cellar of silver, ..one of the neatest pieces of plate 
tbat ever 1 saw. 1711 Appison Sect. No. 15 ?4 Whether 
they keep their Coach and six, or eat in Plate. 1773 Lond. 
Chron. 7 Sept. 248/3 Sacramental plate. 1846 Lanpor 
Lmag. Conv., Southey & Landor Wks. 1853 Il. 73/1 The 
rich cupboards of embossed plate. 1885 Law /vmes LRXIX. 
175/1 A service of plate bequeathed by a baronet to devolve 
with his baronetcy. 

b. Extended to plated ware, and to other kinds 
of metal: usually with distinctive additions, as 
pewter plate, British plate, electro-plate, etc. 

1545 Rates of Cusfoms cij b, Plate white or blacke douhle 
or syngle hundreth pounde, xs. 1662 R. Matuew Uni. 
Alch. § 89 Take a large Funnel of Crooked-lane plate, or of 
thin Brass. 1777 SHeripan Sch. Scand. v. i, The silver ore 
of pure charity is an expensive article..; tbe sentimental 
French plate. .makes just as good a show, and pays no tax. 
1861 M. Pattison £ss. (1889) I. 45 Round the apartment .. 
was displayed..silver and pewter plate. 1889 Besant Bell 
St Paul's 111. 263 Spoons and forks of real silver, not 
trumpery plate. 

‘+e. Table-ware; plates (see 18), dishes, etc. Ods. 

1623 Liste -Edfric on O. & N. Test. Pref. §4 And who 
but would earnestly desire that cleere and hammerable 
glasse of old, for plate and other utensils. 1698 Fryer Acc. 
#, India & P. 30 Their Tables, which are strewed liberally 
with Dainties served up in Plate of China. 

16. //cr. A roundel representing a flat piece of 
silver with a plain surface; a roundel argent. 

1562 Leicu Arimorte 150 These are called plates, because 
they are of Siluer, and haue no simylitude on them, but 
plaine round, as though they were shaped to y~ coygne. 
159z Wretey Armoric, Ld. Chandos 87 \n cheefe three 
plats of siluer standen plaine. 1704 J. Harris Lex. #echn. 
1, Balls or Bulicts..are never called so in Heraldry, but 
according to their several Colours have the following Names; 
Besants, when the Colour is Or. Prates, when ‘tis Argent 
[etc.]. 1882 Cussans //er, iv. (ed. 3) 74 The Bezant, Plate, 
and Fountain are always to be represented flat. 

17. Originally, in Horse-racing, a prize consisting 
ofa silver or gold cup or the like given to the winner 
of arace; now extended to prizes in other contests ; 
loosely, a contest in which the prize is a plate. 

Sclling plate, a horse-race the condition of entry to which 
is that the winner must be sold at a price previously fixed. 

1675 /ond. Gaz. No. 1012/4 Vhe Plate at Rowell Slade, 
in the County of Northampton, will be continued on the 
first Thursday of September, and will be worth about Forty 
pound. 1698 Bod/. Charters, Norfotk No. 533, Article 14 
Every owner of any horse that starteth for this plate shall 
be obliged to sell such horse. .for thirty Guineyss, the Contri- 
buters present shall throw dice who shall be the Purchaser. 
1713 STENLE Guard, No.6? 5 Not to be particular, he puts in 
for the Queen’s plate every year. 1725 New-astle Conrant 
28 Aug., The Lady’s Plate of fifteen pounds’ value by any 
horse, &c. Women to be the riders : each to pay one guinea 
entrance, three heats. 1758 Jouxson /dler No. 62 P 10, 
I had a chesnut horse..who won four plates. 1888 7 f2c5 
26 June 4/5 He said Success was a good horse for a selling 
plate. 1902 Ezen. Standard 5 June, The Riddlesdown 
Plate of 200 sovs: winner to be sold for 200 sovs. 

III. A shallow vessel. 

18. A shallow, usually circular vessel, originally 
of metal or wood, now commonly of earthenware 
or china, from which food is eaten. Often with 
preceding word noting special use or purpose, as 
dessert, dinner-, fruit-, soup-plate. 

a1450 Aut. de fa Tour (1868) 11 She drowe oute of a 
donghille a plater of siluer .. and there come a voys to her 
and saide, score so longe on this plate tille ye haue hadde 
awey alle the blacke spottis. 1485 Naval Acc. Hen. VEE 
(1896) 51 Trayes..v, Plates of tree..iijdd. 1684 Bucanicrs 
Amcr.in.¥.47 The Pirats,.. withoutany.. Napkins, or Plates, 
fell to eating very heartily the. .pieces of Bulls and Horses 
Flesh. 1697 DryDex 2uefd vu.159 Ascanius this observ'd, 
and, smiling, said, See, we devour the plates on which we 
fed. 1700 R. Sinctair in Leysure L/o, (1883) 205/2 Putre 
plats and trenchers. 1853 Mrs. Gaskett Craford (1892) 
61 Miss Pole .. left them on one side of her plate untasted. 
1894 Cassell’s Univ, Cookcry Bk. 1255 One [rack] to hold 
a dozen plates and three dishes. 

b. ¢transf. That which is placed on a plate; 
+ spec. (a) a supply of food; eating and drinking ; 
(6) a dish or course (o4s.). 

1877 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 11. 634 That scho haif.. 
siclyke assignatioun of money and victuallis for the support 
of hir plate as of befoir. 1686 tr. Chardin's Coronat. Soly- 
man 82, 1 may be able to entertain him with a Plate of 
Pelo. 1745 Pocockr Deser, Last Il. 1. 11 The European 
pilgrims. .are well served with three or four plates. AZod. 
They shared a plate of strawberries. 

e. A similar vessel of metal or wood used for 


taking the collection at places of worship, etc. 

1779 Jounson Prayers § Mcdit. 4 Apr., 1 gave two shillings 
to the plate. 1837 M¢Kerrow /. Sel/rage i. 3 vole, A 
plate or collection-box is placed at the entry to the place of 
worship, to receive the voluntary offerings of the people: 
1872 Besant & Rice Ready Money Mort. xi, The plate 
came round, and caught him unprepared. 

IV. attributive and in Combination. 

19. a. attributive (in various senses), as late 

armour, -book, -box, -brass, -brush, -bush, -chest, 
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-closet, -copper, -dish, -frame, furnace, -glove, | bing and polishing silver plate, etc.; plate-lock, 


-guide, -hoe, -tron, -jack (Jack sb.2), -pile, -rand 
(see 12), -sleeve, washer, work, worth. 

180z BincLey Anim. Liog. (1813) I, 127 The body of the 
Armadillo is covered with a kind of *plate armour, 1874 
Boutett Arms & Arm, x. 188 Armour worn in England 
since the Norman conquest ..1. First—Mail Armour. .. 2. 
Second—Mixed Mail and Plate Armour: from about 1300 
to about 1410. 3. Third—Plate Armour: from about 1410 
to about 1600. 1683 Moxon JJech. Exerc., Printing xii. 
r6 A piece of *Plate-Brass. 1875 Knicur Dict. A/ech., 
Plate-brass, rolled brass. Latten. 1868 JoyNson AZetals 
120 Apply this..with a soft “plate-brush. 1844 STEPHENS 
Bk. Farut 111. 927 A journal, which has its bearing in a 
close brass ‘plate-bush or socket. 1849 E. B. Eastwick 
Pry Leaves 173 When one is a mere depositary—a sort of 
animated *plate-chest. 1900 Sfectator 22 Dec. 923/2, I 
do intend to have my cellar and my “plate-closet put 
under proper rules. 1766 Suarp in PAtl. Trans. LVI. 
87 Wood, and *plate-copper. 1624 Hrywoop Guuaik. 
vu. 331 A Basin and Ewre with other *Plate-dishes. 1861 
Fairnsairn /von2 48 This “plate furnace is not only perfectly 
secure, as regards the expansion and contraction, but it is 
found to be economical and to answer every purpose in 
common with the large stone and iron-bound furnaces. 
a1598 Rottock Lect. 2 7hess. (1606) 128 He wil get on 
acroslet and ‘plateglufe. 1890 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. WN. 
176 In the diagram, the heavy lines show the cut in lower 
board,..the light lines the upper board or *plate-guide 
aperture. 1881 WiitenrapD Hops 46 This space is hoed 
with an ordinary “plate-hoe to remove the weeds. 1703 
Moxon Jfech. Exerc. 3 Used when the work is .. flat, and 
generally for al] *Plate Iron. 1862 Catal. /uternat. Exhib. 
I]. x. 6 Carried on cross girders between pairs of plate-iron 
girders. ¢17z0 Bewick § Graham xxii, in Child Ballads 
vu. (1890) 147/1 He put on his back a good *plate-jack, 
And on his head a cap of steel. 1802 Scotr Lue St. Fohu 
ili, His plate-jack was braced, and his helmet was laced. 
1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 1. 80/2 Into these grooves 
large plates of iron, which the engineer calls *plate-piles, 
are fitted and driven down, 1578-9 Reg. Privy Council 
Scot. II. 107 They .. spuilyeit him of his jak, *plaitslevis, 
his pistolet, his belt [etc.]. 1624 Burgh Rec. Peebles (Rec. 
Soc.) 364 Ordanis to haue ane lans, ane steill bonnet and 
ane pair of pletsleuis and ane hagbuit. 1874 Tuearte 
Wav, Archit. 134 A hexagonal *plate washer. a@ 1400-50 
Alexander 3223 Polischid all of pure gold & of “plate 
werkis. 1654 WHITLOCK Zootfomia 355 This Touchstone of 
solid and “plate worth (as I may tearm it). 

b. Objective, instrumental, similative, etc., as 
plale-bender, -keeper, -lifter, -roller, -warmer; 
plate-collecting, -printing, -tossing; plale-bending, 
-buttoned, culling, -encased, formed, -like,-rolling, 
-shaped adjs. 

1884 Knicut Dict. Mech. Suppl., *Plate Bender, a round 
bitted pincers, for bending dental plates without showing 
the pinch marks. 1875 J/éid. 1737/1 “Plate -bending 
Machine, a machine for bending plates of metal to any 
required curve for boilers, water-wheel buckets, etc. 1727 
Somervitte Bowling-Green Poems 68 Attorneys spruce, 
in their *Plate-button’d Frocks. 1898 IVest. Gaz. 19 Apr. 
10/1 The earliest reference to *plate-collecting dates from 
1835, when the Rev. Daniel Parsons wrote a short article 
on book-plates. 1861 Fatreairn /vox 117 At the Paris Uni- 
versal Exhibition ..a “plate-cutting machine was exhibited. 
1854 H. Mitcer Sch. & Sch. xxiv. (1858) 526, I could find 
in our recent fishes ., no such *plate-encased animals as the 
various species of Coccosteus or Pterichthys. 1597 A. M. tr. 
Guillemeau's Fr, Chirurg. c jb/1 A* Plate-formed Cauterye, 
to cauterize the hone and the fleshe, and the whole parte. 
1888 Pall Mall G. 24 Apr. 1/2 His employinent was one of 
great trust, he being the *platekeeper of the Guards’ mess 
at St. James’s Palace. 1862 G. P. Scrore Volcanos 139 
Thin *plate-like crystals of felspar. 1901 Vest. Gaz. 28 
Feb. 3/2 The other very low and broad plate-like hats of 
the Louis Quinze and Louis Seize periods. 1839 Ure Déct. 
Arts 706 The shingling and “plate-rolling mill. 1837 
TuHackeray Ravenswing vii, Under the sideboard stands.. 
a..*plate-warmer. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., Plate-wvarmer, 
a small cupboard standing in front of a fire and holding 
plates to warm. ; ; 

20. Special Combinations: plate-basket, (a) 
a baize-lined basket in which silver spoons, forks, 
etc. arekept; (6) a metal-lined basket for removing 
plates and the like which have been used at table; 
plate-black: see quot.; plate-bolt, (a) a bolt 
which slides on a flat plate; (6) a bolt having 
a wide flat head; plate-bone, (a) ?; cf. BucKLER 
sb.2 3; (6) the shoulder-blade; plate-bulb, a 
thickened edge in an iron plate, having a cross- 
secticn of mushroom form; + plate-coat, a coat 
of mail of plate; plate-cultivation, -culture 
(of micro-organisms): sce quot. 1895; plate-day, 
the day of the race for a plate; plate electrical 
machine: see plate machine (a); plate-gauge, 
a gauge consisting of a plate with edges notched 
in progressive order, for measuring the thickness 
of metal plates; plate-girder, a girder formed 
of a plate or plates of iron or steel; plate-hat, 
a hat having a nap of finer material than the 
body (Cassell’s Encycl. Dict. 1886); plate-holder, 
Phologr., a frame impervions to light in which sen- 
sitized plates are contained ; plate-horse = PLATER 
3; plate-kiln, a form of malt-kiln; plate-knee, 
a metal knec consisting of two flat plates giving 
an extcndcd surface for the bolts; +plate-lace, 
silver or gold lace: cf. sense 14¢; plate-lap, 
Shipbutld., the overlapping of the plates cover- 
ing the sidcs of a ship; plate-lead: see PLATINE, 


quot. 1797; plate-leather, wash-leathcr for rub- | 


a lock having the outer case of wood, commonly 
used on outside doors; also, a lock in which the 
works are pivoted on an iron plate; plate 
machine, (az) a machine for producing electricity, 
in which a cushion rubs against a revolving plate 
of glass; (4) a variation of the potter's wheel 
adapted for making table-ware, plates, dishes, etc. ; 
plate-matter, stereotype matter for newspapers 
such as is sometimes supplied from a ccntral 
establishment to local journals; plate-metal: scc 
quot. 1861; plate-mill, a rolling mill for metal 
plates ; plate mundic, plate-nail, plate-of-wind 
(in an organ): see quots.; plate-painter, one 
who paiuts decorative designs on china, etc. ; 
plate-paper, paper of fine quality on which engrav- 
ings are printcd; plate-piece of eight = piece of 
eight (see sense 13, and PiEcE sé, 13); plate- 
powder, a polishing powder for silver plate and 
silver ware generally ; plate-rack, a rack or frame 
in which plates are placed to drain, or in which 
they are usually kept; (on board ship) a closed 
cupboard in which plates are kept; a!so, a grooved 
frame for draining photographic plates; plate- 
rail = 8; so plate-railway; plate-rock, plate- 
shale, J/ining = 11; plate-shears, strong hand- 
shears for cutting sheets of metal ; also, a powerful 
machine for cutting boiler- or armour-platcs, etc. ; 
plate-ship, a vessel carrying silver, a ship of the 
PLATE FLEET; } plate silver=silver plate; plate 
tracery, Arch.: see quots.; plate-way, a plate- 
railway; plate-wheel, a wheel in which the hub 
is connccted with the rim by a plate, instead of by 
spokes; plate-worker, +(a) one who works in 
gold or silver (ods.); (6) a worker in shcet-mctal. 
Also PLATE FLEET, PLATE-GLASS, PLATE-LAYER, etc. 


1838 Dickens O. Twist xxviii, 1... seized the loaded 
pistol that always goes up-stairs with the *plate-Lasket. 
1870 Miss BripcMan Kod, Lynae I. xiii. 220, I shouldn't care 
to leave any of them alone with my plate-basket. 1889 Cev?. 
Dict. s. v. Black, * Plate-black, a combiuation of lainpblack 
and bone-black..used in plate-printing. 1703 I. N. City & 
C. Purchaser 33 *Plate, and Spring-bolts..to fasten Doors 
and Windows. 1839 Excycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XIX. 290/2 One 
of the most perfect securities for a beam-end..is the plate- 
bolt... The extreme end of the beam is tied downward by 
bolts. @ 1648 Dicey Closet Open. (1677) 126 Take any bones 
..as the Ribs, the Chine bones, the buckler *Plate-bone. 
1693 /’hil. Trans. XVII. 975 Vhe lateral Fins .. being 
excarnated, are like the whole Arm, with a Plate-bone, 
Shoulder-bone. 1874 THrarte Naval Archit. 110 ‘Vhis 
method is also sometines employed in forming the arms of 
*plate bulb beams, but in this case the end of tbe beam must 
be heated and cut, and the lower part bent. 1542 Upatt 
Erasm, Apoph. \. 277 b, An helmet & a Jacke or “platecote 
hideth all partes ofa manne sauyng the legges. 1677 Lovers 
Quarrel 278 in Hazl. £. P. 2. II. 264 Thou’st have the 
horse witb all my heart, And my Plate Coat of silver free. 
1886 Kein Aficroorganisits & Disease (ed. 3) 41 One of 
the best methods for isolation is that of *plate cultivation 
introduced by Kocb [1883] in connection witb tbe choleraic 
comma bacilli. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Plate-cultivation, 
Plate-cultnre, term for the method of cultivating micro- 
organisms in nutrient media spread out on glass plates. .. 
The term is also used for the colonies thus grown. 1886 
Kices tr. //ucppe's Methods of Bacteriol. Investig. 140 An 
enormous number of germs can in this way be certainly 
separated from one another in a single “plate culture. 1899 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. VII. 900, 6799 colonies developed ina 
plate culture by the end of two days. 1704 Loud. Gaz. No. 
4000/4 Galloways .. to be kept in Ipswich .. till the *Plate- 
day. 1849 Noap Zlectricity (ed. 3) 25 The *Plate Electrical 
Macbine. .consists of a circular plate of thick glass, revolving 
vertically by means of a winch between two uprights [etc.]. 
1875 Knicut Dict. JJech. 1738/2 Inside frames..are nsed 
within the *plate-holder for making small negatives. 1894 
Outing (U.S.) XXIV. 63/1 A waterproof carrier, which 
contained my camera-top, plate-holders and plates. 1810 
Sporting Mag. XXXV}. 158 He afterwards was a very 
capital *plate horse. 1851 Nimrop Road 14 He had been 
a fair plate horse in his time. 1743 Lond. & Country 
Brew, ui. (ed. 2) 173 The *Plate-Kiln, and the Tile-Kiln, 
which are full of small Holes, were invented to dry brown 
Malts, and to save Charges. 1839 Eucycl. Brit. (ed. 7) 
XIX. 290/2 Robert's *plate-knee is a very strong method 
of fastening [a beam-end to the side of a ship]. 1600 in 
Nichols Progr. Q. Eliz. (1823) HI. 510 Garnished with 
buttons and loopes, of *plate lace of Venice silver. 180 
W. J. Gorpon Foundry 62 The “plate-laps, ribbands, 
stringers, and deck-beams. 1782 Eucycl. Brit. (ed. 2) 1X. 
6711/1 ‘The high-lisses, or lists, are a number of long 
threads, with platines, or *plate-leads, at the bottom. 1797 
[see Pratine]. 1365-6 in Archzol. (1857) XXXVII. 25 
Stock-locks, *plate-locks, .. clykett-locks. 1485 ec. S?. 
AMlary at Hill 29 Ther is, for tbe postern gate, a plate locke 
with a bolte, yryn, & ij keyes. Also v plate lockes with v 
cleket keyes. 1891 V. & Q. 7th Ser. XI. 313/2 Plate lock is 
still the trade term in Wolverhampton and elsewbere for a 
stock lock, t.e,, a lock of which the outer case is wood, 
usually oak. 1789 Nicnotson in Phil. Trans. LXXIX. 269 
*Plate machines do not collect more electricity than 
cylinders .. do with half the rubbed surface. 1849 Noap 
Electricity (ed. 3) 83 Five turns of a two feet plate-machine 
. .were sufficient to produce a bubble of gas on the negative 
point. 1887 Z, L. Waite in Westm. Rev, CXXVIII. 862 
This ‘*plate-matter ’ became at once so popular with country 
publishers that new features were from time to time intro- 
duced... Today one of these ‘plate-matter ’ manufacturing 
firms has branch offices and foundries in New York, Boston 
..Chicago..San Francisco...It furnishes matter for alinost 


PLATE. 


every department of a newspaper except editorial articles 
and local news. 1831 J. Hoann Manuf Metal 1. 84 
‘The quantity of *plate metal put into tbe furnace at once 
varies, according to circumstances. 1861 Fainsairn Jron 

From the refinery the metal is run out into large Glee 
and is then broken up into what is technically distinguished 
as ‘plate metal’. 1797 Lucycl. Brit. (ed. 3) X11. 126/1 Iron 
--inixed.. With arsenic; catled seispicked by the Germans, 
and *plate mundic in Cornwall. 185: GrrenweLe Coa/- 
trade Terms Northunb. & Durh. 39 *Plate Nails, used, in 
laying tramway, to nail the plates to the sleepers. 1894 
Northumb. Gloss. s.v., A plate-nail is driven through a 
hole in the plate, which is countersunk to receive the head 
of the nail. 1875 Kyicur Dict. Mech., * Plate-of-wind, in 
the construction of organ-pipes, a thin aperture whence a 
sheet of air issues, impinging upon the lip of the mouth and 
receiving a vibration which is imparted to the column of air 
in the pipe. 1875 W. Cory Lett. & $rzls. (1897) 379 Do 
not Minton’s *plate-painters enjoy the same freeaon of 
invention as middle-age stene-carvers? 1879 Print. Trades 
Frni. xxix. 6 Printed on superfine *plate-paper. 1673 
Tempce £ss. /rel, Wks, 1731 I. 111 In 1663, when the 
*Plate-pieces of Kight were raised three Pence in the Piece. 
1883 Chambers's Hucycl. VIN. 585/1 A *plate-powder is.. 
sometimes made by levigating quicksilver with twelve times 
its weight of prepared chalk fetc.], 1807-8 Syp. SmitH 
Plymiley’s Lett. v. Wks. 1859 II. 1523/2 Making a gallant 
defence behind hedge-rows, and through *plate-racks and 
hencoops. 1862 C. P.Smytn Vhree Cities in Russia V1. 140 
Furnished in the corners with towering plate-racks, holding 
a number of gold and silver dishes. 182s *Plate-rail, plate- 
railway [see sense 8]. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 982 The rails 
{in a coal-mine] are called tram-rails, or plate-rails, con- 
sisting of a plate from 3 to 4 inches broad, with an edge at 
right angles to it of about two inches and a half high. 900 
-\. ADDERLEY in Speaker 29 Dec. 349/1 Much of the land 
being nothing but *plate rock. 1881 Raymonp J/ining 
Gloss., *Plate-shale,a hard argillaceous bed. 1599 A. M. 
tr. Cabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 112/1 With a greate payre of 
*platesheares cut the same of such a longitude as you desire 
to have it. 1861 Farreairn /7o7 116 Before the introduction 
of the plate shears, they were used to cut boiler plates, 1884 
Sat, Kev. 14 June 770/2 The Spanish Government also 
niight..sell a concession to raise the *plate-ships sunk in 
Vigo Bay. 1756 C. Lucas £ss, Waters 11. 20 [It] sticks 
to the surface of “plate silver and tarnishes it. 1855 
Striet Brick & Marble xii. 264 The tracery commonly 
called *plate tracery .. only calls attention to the piercings 
here ard there in the large block of stone or marble. 1875 
Parker Gloss. Archit. sv. Plate, Plate tracery is .. 
that kind of solid tracery which appears as if formed 
by piercing a flat surface with ornamental patterns. 1876 
Gwitt Archit. 11. ii 958 The only tracery which can 
be properly executed in brick is in fact the simplest plate 
tracery. 1825 J. NicHotson Oferat. Mechanic 547 Vhe 
bars or plates of metal of which ratlways and *plate-ways 
are composed, 1882 Sucie¢ty 28 Oct. 8/2 Liverpool .. 1s 
for constructing a special and novel form of a road called a 
‘plateway ’, along which lorries and ordinary carts may be 
drawn in a string by a traction engine or by horses. 1835 
Ure Philos, Manuf. 275 The axis of the *plate- wheel lies 
in a curvilinear slot. 1884 W. S. B. MCLaren Spinning 
(ed. 2) 139 The bottom cone is in gear..with the main wheel 
of the differential motion called the ‘crown wheel ’, or some- 
times the ‘plate wheel’. 1670 Canterl. Alarriage Licences 
(MS.), Samuel Kannon, civitatis Cant’, *plateworker. 1773 
in Religuary Jan. 26 An Account of the Nuniber of Gold- 
smiths, Silversmiths, and Plateworkers,..within the Town 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 1906 Atheneum 20 Jan. 70/3 The 
Wire-workers, wbo were closely associated, 1f not indeed 
identical, with the Plate- workers, appear to have remained. . 
a branch of the Girdlers’ Company at Jeast as late as. .1685. 

Plate (pleit), v [f. Puate sd., or (?)a. OF. 
plaler to plate (Godef.). 

Late OE. had app. a vb. A/atian to make into thin plates 
(cf. sense 3), evidenced by the vbl. sb. A/atung and pa. pple. 
aflated (gold) beaten into thin plate; derived from late L. 
or early med.L. platizm (sc. azrum) gold in thin plate; but 
this has app. no historical connexion with f/ated in Chaucer. 

axooo Addhelm Gloss. (Napier) 450 Obrizum, aplatad. 
Ibid. 2118 Obrizo, aplateduin. J/did. 3534 Obrizuim, .2. 
aurum optimi coloris, smxte gold, platum. at1000 Ags. 
Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker 196/24 Brateolés, daminis, platungum.] 

l. ¢vans. To cover or overlay with plates of 
metal, for ornament, protection, or strength; in 
late use, to cover (ships, locomotives, etc.) with 


armour-plates. 

¢1384 Craucer H. Fame ui. 255 Flore and roof and alle 
Was plated half a foote thikke Of gold. 1533 Acc. Ld. 
High Treas, Scotl, V1. 81 Ane barnes doublat, platit upoun 
the gardeis. 1622 Masse tr. Aldeman's Guzman AAI. 
(1623) 60 The Rivers plated with silver streames. may much 
cbeere and glad tby heart. 1776 G. Sempce Building in 
IVater 95 They are to be dovetailed and plaited with half 
flat Bar-iron. 1862 W. H. Russect in 7imes 27 Mar., 
Paddiewheel merchant steamers which have been plated. 
1889 Henty Iith Lee in birginia (1890) 128 The Merri- 
mac, a steamer which the Confederates had plated with 
railway iron. 4 p 

2. To cover with a thin coating or film of metal; 


esp. 10 cover articles made of the baser metals 


with gold or silver; also iron with tin. Also fg. 

a1704 T. Brown Sat. Quack Wks. 1730 I. 63 The beast 
was thinly plated with the man. 1706 Puittips, To Plate, 
to cover with a thin Plate of Gold, or Silver; as To Plate 
Brass-Money. 1760 H. Wacrote Le/. toG. Montagu 1 Sept., 
One man there [at Sheffield] has discovered the art of plating 
copper with silver. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 999 In plating 
copper wire, the silver is first formed into a tubular shape. 
1879 Froupe Czsar x. 111 The oars of the galleys of tbeir 
[buccaneers’] commanders were plated with silver. 

b. with oz, fon, and construction reversed. 

1790 Keir in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 367 Among the 
manufactures at Birmingham, that of making vessels of 
silver plated on copper is a very considerable one. 1878 
Gtapstone Prim. Homer 134 We are told of the rare 
artificer, instructed by Hephaistos and Athené, wbo plated 
gold upon silver, and s® produced beautiful works. 


PLATEASM. 


3. To inmake or beat (metal) into plates. rave—°, 

1706 Puitttes, Plate,..to bring any Metal into Plales or 
tbm Pieces. 1755 in JouNson; and in mod. Dicis. 

4. To make a stereotype or electrotype plate of 
(type) for printing. Cf. PLatE sd. 6c. 

Mod. Page 227 bas been plated and the type disiribuied, 

5. To shoe (a horse) with plates (PLaTE sé, 9). 

1674 Rutland MSS. (1905) IV. 551 Francis Smith’s charges 
at Lenton, for plateing Robin,1s. 1755 J. Suespearr Lydia 
(1769) II. 440 We shall accuralely search into .. the true 
manner of plating horses, and of jockying, at these celebrated 
places. 1840-70 Birainre Encycl. Rur. Sports (ed. 3) § 1237 
Plate such horses as may have good sound feel. .the evening 
prior to tbeir running. 

Plate, obs. form of Pat sé., a., and v. 

+Pla'teasm. Ols. fad. Gr. mdAareacp-<ds 
(Quintil.) -a broad Doric pronunciation, f. 7Aa- 
retaCev to pronounce broadly, f. mAareia, fem. of 
mAatus broad.] (See quots.) 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Plateasm, a fault in speech, when 
il is over-broad and full. 1678 Puictips (ed. 4}, Plateasm, 
(Greek) a broad speaking, a pronouncing words in an over- 
broad tone. 1727 Art of Speaking in Publick 62 Persons 
.. affected with another vice, which the Greek Rhetori- 
cians call Plateasm: Thal is to say; a Broad way of Speak- 
ing, witb the mouth wide open. (1753 CHAMBERS Cycl, Supp, 
Platiasimos, a word used by many aulhors 1o express a 
fault in pronunciation, owing to a person’s opening his 
mouth too wide, and thence speaking indistinctly.) 


Plateau (plato). Pl. plateaux, -eaus (-duz), 
[a. F. plateau :—-OF. plale/ (12th c.) flat piece of 
metal, wood, etc., dim. of p/a¢: see PLat a.] 

1. Geog. An elevated tract of comparatively flat or 


level land; a table-land. 

3796 State Papers in Ann. Reg. 262/2 The summits, p/a- 
teanx (flat tops of hills), mountains, and other places. 1807 
foid. 11 Arising ground or flatiish hill, which, in the mili- 
tary phraseology of tbe French, is called a plutean. 1830 
Lye Princ. Geol. 1. 375 On the chalk of Berkshire, exien- 
sive plaleaus, six or seven miles wide, would again be 
formed. 1834 Princte 4/7. Sk. ix. 293 A sort of plaleau or 
table-land, rising abrupily from the plains..in immense 
buttresses of naked rock. 1880 HaucuTon Phys. Geog. iv. 
168 The great Central tableland of Asia, culminating in the 
lofty plateau of Thibet. 1898 BuLtten Cruise of Cachalot 
gt The grassy plateau on which the village stands. 

b. trans. A level elevation in a sphyymographic 
tracing of thc pulse; hence, the form of pulse 


which shows this. 

1898 Allbutt’s Syst. Aled. V. 470 In the syslolic plateau 
two minor undulations of pressure are seen. /bid. 934 This 
feature of the pulse and its long plateau would set aside 
thal extremely rare affeclion pulmonary stenosis. 

2. a. An ornamented tray or dish for table- 
service. b. A decorative plaque. 

1791 WASHINGTON Le/?, Writ. 1892 XII. 53 The plateaux 
which you had the goodness to procure for me arrived safe. 
1796 Lo. Coi.chester Diary (1861) |. 34 The middle of the 
table was filled with a painted plateau ornamented with 
French while figures and vases of flowers. 1800 in Spirit 
Pub, Fruis. WV. 11 Anelegant platteau, and asilver epergne. 
1831 J. Hottano Hanne Metal |. 136 The plateau suffh- 
ciently large to hold the entire tea equipage of a numerous 
a. 1861 Times 6 June, The Grocers .. have secured a 
asling record of their commercial adveniures in the shape 
of a gorgeous silver plateau, comprising four massive pieces, 
each representing a scene in the progress of a trading cara- 
van through the Desert. 

3. transf. A style of woman’s hat with level top. 

1900 Daily News 21 July 6/5 Merely a burnt-straw plateau 
with a cluster of flowers under the raised brim at the left 
side. 1901 Lady's Realm X.650/1 Yet again have I seen 
tbe double plateau look perfectly charming in all-black. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as (in sense 1) plateaze air, 
land, region, stale, valley ; plateau-basalt, -gravel, 
-tce; plaleau-like adj. , (in sense 3) plateaze hat, 

1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 1. xxv. 336 The surface of the 

lateau-ice, lhe mer de-glace of the island. 1863 Mary 

Jowitt F, Bremer's Greece 1. i.7 The Acropolis. .is a rock, 
which, plateau-like, rises directly from ihe plain. 1873 J. 
Grikie Gt. [ce Age (1894) 559 Whe deposition of the plateau- 
gravels was succeeded by a long period of valley-erosion. 
1897 Mary Kincstey 1. A/rica 638 The great park-like 
plateau lands, : 

Plate- basket to-cutting: see PLATE 5. 19, 20. 

Plated (plétéd), a. [f. Puate sé. or v. + -ED.] 

1. Overlaid, covered, or strengthened with a plate 
or plates of metal for ornament or defence; (of 
persons) wearing plate-armour; (of ships, trains, 


etc.) protected by armour-plate. 

1483 Cath. Angi. 283/1 Plated (A. Playted), sguamatus. 
1sgo Spenser F. Q.1. xi. 9 Like plaled cote of steele, so 
couched neare Thal nought mote perce. a@1661 FULLER 
Worthies (1840) 11. 516 Where he lielb buried under a fair 
plated stone in the Chancel. 1671 Mitton Samson 13 
Old Warriors 1urn’d Thir plaled backs under his heel. 
1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1807) 1V. 117 They laid 
his remains in a plated coffin. 1870 Standard 19 Dec., A 
plated locomolive went along the railway as far as that 
place to-day. 1874 Boutet, Arms % Arnt. vii. 109. | 

b. ¢ransf. of animals, etc.: Having a defensive 


covering of scales or bony plates. 

1562 PHAerR AEned, vin. Bbisj, Wt serpent skales besel, 
& fyne wt gold Were dragons drawen in wrethes, and 
poolishi pure in plated fold. 1837 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. 
Il. 67 The Pangolin..is a kind of ant-eater,.. plated over 
with bright sharp scales, shaped like a muscle-shell. 

2. Covered or overlaid with a thin film of gold 
or silver. 

1686 tr. Chardin’s Trav. Persia 8 Pieces of Five Sous.. 
which were only Copper plated over. 1798 Yutl Advertiser 


Vout. VIL. 


965 


4 Aug. 2/2 A neat light gig, wilb plated harness. 1874 
Biackie Sed/-Cult. 65 Plaied work will never stand tbe tear 
and wear of life like the genuine melal. 1881 Athenzum 
17 Dec. 822/3 The objects found consist of..several plated 
[wispr. plaieal] brass coins, mostly effaced. 

b. Having an outer surface or nap of finer material 


than the body. 

1846 MeCuttocn Acc. Brit. Evipire (1854) 1. 763 Plated 
hats .. Stuff diito.. Silk dillo.. Wool felts. 1882 Beck 
Draper's Dict. s.v., A plated hal was one in which the 
body was of lamb’s-wool, and the plate, or nap, of musquash 
or neutria; and plated hosiery stockings bad an outside 
face of silk upon a ground of cotton. : 

3. Consisting of, beaten or rolled into plates. 

@ 1674 Mitton fist. Afosc. v. Wks. 1851 VIII. 516 A great 
Chain of plated Gold aboul his Neck, 1790 Keir in Phil, 
Trans. LXXX. 367 Culting out tbe rolled plated meial 
into pieces of the required forms and sizes. 1796 Kirwan 
Elem, Min, (ed. 2) 11.19 Fragments (Slaty Alum] Trape- 


zoidal, or plated. 
Plate fleet. “7s. [f. Puate sd. 14.] The 


fleet which annually brought the produce of the 
American silver mines to Spain. 

1625 in Crt. & Times Chas. [ (1848) I. 68 The rest of the 
fleet would stay awhile to watch the Plate flee] not yet 
come home. 1663 Cow1.ry Verses Sev. Ovcas., Adv. of Five 


Hours, As when our Kings (Lords of the spacious Main,) , 


Take in jus! wars a rich Plate Fleet of Spain. 1763 W. 
Roserts Wat. (fist. Florida 90 Treasure out of the wreck, 
where the galleons, or plate-fleet, were cas] away. 

Plateful (plétful). [f Puatesé.+-rut.] The 
quantity (of anything) with which a plate is filled. 

1766 ALEXANDER in Phil. Trans. LVIL. 67, 1..swallowed 
down a plate-fulof the broth. 1852 Hawtuorne Blithedale 
Rom, xvi, Let me have a plalteful of thal pork | 

Plate-gauge, etc.: see PLATE sé, 20. 

Plate-glass (plétgla's). [f PuatEe sd. + 
Guass s6.] A fine quality of thick glass, cast in 
plates, used for mirrors, shop-windows, or in any 
position where an undistorted view, great strength, 
or the exclusion of sound, is desired. Also aé¢rzé. 

1727-41 Cuasipers Cyct.s.v. Glass, It is from 1his adultera- 
lion that those threads and oiher defects in plate glass 
arise. 1766 Entick Loudon 1V. 398 The otber remarkable 
places..are..a plate glasshouse, a bottle glasshouse. 1795 
Gentl, Mag. LXV. 1. 96: Mr. Harman’s seat .. had a 
great number of plate-glass windows broke. 1807 T. THom- 
son Chet. (ed. 3) 11. 508 ‘The plate glass is poured melted 
upon a lable covered with a sheet of copper. ‘lhe plate, as 
cast, is aboul an inch thick; but il is ground down to the 
Bier oe Tunes and then polished. 1860 4// Vear Round 

0. 67. 397 The partition which sperated my own office 
from our general outer office,.. was of thick plale-glass. 

Plate-hat to -lap: see PLATE sd. 19, 20. 

Plate-layer (plZtlz.a1). orig. One who 
lays, keeps in order, and renews the plates (see 
PLATE sé, 8) on a tramway or railway; hence, a 
man employed in fixing and keeping in order thc 
rails, metals, or permanent way ofa railway. So 
Pia‘te-lay ing. 

1836 Newcastle Conrant 24 Dec. 1/1 Advt., To Plate- 
layers and others. The Directors of the Stanhope and Tyne 
Railroad Company wish to recetve Proposals for the Up- 
holding of their Road, 1857 H. Spencer in Westut. Rev. 
Apr. 482 Sundry new occupations, as those of drivers, stokers, 
cleaners, plate-layers. 1862 Rep. Directors E. [ud. Railw. 
Comp. 27 Progress..limited by the supply of sleepers, tbe 
wanl of which has since arrested platelaying. 

Plate-lead, -leather, etc.: see PLATE sd, 20. 

Plateless (plétlés),@. [f Pate sé, + -LEss.] 
Without a plate or plates. 

1874 T. Haroy Far /r, Madding Crowd I. xv. 171 Break- 
fasling off bread and bacon..eaten on the plateless sysiem. 

Platelet (pletlet). [See -tet.] A small or 
minute plate. /ood-plalelet, a minute colourless 
disk-shaped corpuscle which exists in large numbers 
in the blood of all mammalia; a blood-plate. 

1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Platelets, blood-, ine same as blood- 
plates. 31895 in Datly News 13 Aug. 6/1 The armour of 
ihese strange animals consisted of either circular or many- 
sided plates, encircled by a rim of smaller polygonal platelets. 
1898 Al/buri's Syst. Med. V. 400 A minule spindle-sbaped 
body, 1he hzematoblas1, nol unlike a blood plalelel. 


Plate-machine, etc.: see PLATE sé. 20. 
Pla‘te-ma:ker. [f. PLate sé. + MAKER. ] 
+1. A maker of plate-armour. Oés. rare. 

1297 Coram Rege Roll (1898) 143 Johannem le Platemaker, 

2. One who makes plates of various kinds; e. g. 
a manufacturer of photographic plates. 

_ 1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull, WW. 182 A plate-maker 
issuing developing formulz for his plates. 1905 Westw. 
Gaz. 21 Jan, 14/2 The plate-maker..is consiantly increasing 
lhe sensitiveness of his wares. 

One who casts or prepares plates for engraving 
or printing. 

3904. A thenaum 21 May 645/1 We feel pleasure in con- 
gratulating..the publisber and the edilors, and including 
the printers, plate-makers, and binders. 

Plateman (plé@tmé&n). [f. Pirate sé. + Man.] 

1. ? = PLATE-MAKER I, 

1435 Maldon, Essex, Liber A. \f. 27b, Johannes Wytte, 
Playteman, receplusest in libertatem. 1437 3/aldon, Essex, 
Court-Rolis (Bundle 23, no. 1’), Johannes Whilte, playte- 
man, querilur versus Jobannem Vowle. .skynner. 

2. A man who has the cnstody of silver plate. 

386: Times 8 July, Porler, or Plaieman in a club, family, 


or commercial hotel. 
Pla‘te-mark. [f. Pirate sb.+ Mark sd.1] 


1. A name for the various marks legally impressed _ 


PLATER. 


on gold and silver plate for the purpose of indicat- 
ing maker, deg¢ee of purity, hall or place of assay, 
date, etc.; also called HALL-MARK. 

These consist of (1) the maker's initials or mark; (2) the 
mark of ibe particular assay-office; (3) ihe assay-mark or 
sovereign’s mark; (4) a letter indicating the date, Plate 
made between 1784 and 18go also bore (5) the duty-mark, 
being the head of the reigning sovereign. 

1858 SimmMonos Dict. Trade, Plate marks, special marks.. 
stamped on gold or silver plate. 1883 Chamilers’ Encyel. 
VII. 585 There can be no deception, if the public understand 
the plale-marks. 

2. The impression left on the margin of an 
engraving by the pressure of the plate. 

1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. Wt. 62 If a plale mark is 
wanted it can be easily put on when ihe mat is partly dry 
by using the edge of a blunt chisel-shaped piece of hard 
wood, wilh a ruler as a guide. 1903 Darly Chron. 28 Dec. 
3/4 Ii has.. been alleged that tbe plale mark has been added 
to the prints subsequently. 

Hence Plate-marked a., having a plate-mark. 

tgoz Westin. Gaz. 7 May 12/2 Portraits .. printed .. on 
handsome plale-marked boards, with gold bevelled edges. 

Plate-matter to -mendic: see PuaTE sé, 20. 

Platen, platten (plx‘tén, -’n), 5d. Forms: 5 
plateyne, 6 -tyne, 6-9 plattin, 7 plataine, 7-9 
platin, § platine, 7- platten, 8- platen. [ME. 
plaleyne,a.OF. Platine (13-1 4thc.) flat picce, metal 
plate, also a popular alteration of palexe PATEN, 
from its form; in mod.¥. a tabular portion of a 
machine, e. g. of a printing-press; f. p/at adj.: see 
Puat a. and -1NE 4.} 

+1. A flat plate of metal for various purposes. 

1541 CopLano Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. Pivb, Take your 
platyne or quyl and apply them all colde, but ye musi nat 
let them lye long, and than gyue the cauteres to the worke- 
man thal shall applye then: all hote and very flamynge. 
1597 Lowe Chirurg. 1. (1634) 6 To pul..a platten in the 
roufe of ihe mouth, which 1s needfull 10 lhose who.. have 
ihe roofe of the mouth falling. 1702 W. J. Bruyn's Voy. 
Levant x. 40 Some wear upon their Heads a Aalpak, or 
Fur Cap; others a large round Platine, after the Fashion of 
the Jewish women, 1813 J. THoMson Lect, Inflam, 273 
They healed red hot their actual cauteries, of which some 
were shaped like a button, others like an olive, and a third 
sorl like a platin; they applied 1hem red-hot 1o the orifices 
of the vessels as soon as ihe member was separated. 

+2. = Paten 1 (cf. etymol.). Obs. 

c¢xaso Loveticn Grarl xvii. 49 There lefte be up the 
plaleyne anon Thal vppon this glorious vessel was don. 
1607 R. C{arew] ir. Astienne’s World of Wonders 189 Had 
his challice and plattin siolne by one which holpe him to say 
Masse. 1624 Darcie Lirth of Heresies xvii, 71 The Priesi 
musl lifi ihe vaile ouer he Chalice, and release il from the 
Plalaine, lo represent the rent vaile..at Christs death, 

3. Printing, An ison (formerly wooden) plate in 
a printing-press, which presses the paper against 
the inked type so as to secure an impression. 
Also applied to a similar part in other machines. 

1594 R. Asutey Ir. Loys fe Roy 22 He maketh the traine 
of the presse 10 roule. .1ll it conte vnder the vice or spindle, 
vnto which the plattin is fastned. 1683 Moxon Jfech. 
Exerc., Printing i. » 2 Brass Rules,..if they be but a little 
too high,..will bear the Plattin off the Lelters 1hat stand 
near them, 1706 Putiirs, Péaten or Platine, lhe Plate of 
a Printer’s Press. 1790 Bystander 158 Thal parl which is 
called ihe platen is found to be insufficient to bring off an 
even iinpression. 1824 J. Jounson 7ypogr. IL. xv. 513 The 
face of the plattin musi be perfecily level and smooth. 1873 
E. Seon Workshop Receipts Ser. 1. 310/1 Place the board or 
side upon which the slamp is placed, upon the platen of the 
Slamping-press. 1894 Brit. Jrul. Photogr. XLI. 48 From 
ihe plates breaking so frequently, we suspect that the platten 
of ihe press is not perfectly true. 

4. altrib. and Comd., as platen-cord, one of the 
cords by which the platen was suspended from the 
hose, in old presses; platen-gauge: see quot. 
(also called lay-gange); platen-machine, platen 
printing-machine, a press having a platen, as 
opposed to a rotary or cylinder-press; platen- 
pan, in old presses, a metal socket in which the 
toe of the spindle works; platen-plate, a square 
iron plate let into the upper side of the platen, 
in the centre of which the platen-pan was fixed. 

1683 Moxon Weck. Exerc., Printing xi. P14 Uf the *Plattin- 
Cords are too loose, 1878 Hatreck in Scr, Ammer. XX XIX. 
338/1 A New “Platen Gauge .. applied to the platen of a 
printing press for holding and guiding the paper that is 
printed upon. 1888 Jacosi Printer's Voc. 101 *Platen 
machine, prinling machines which havea flat impression, nol 
acylindri¢al one. 1683 Moxon Mech, Exerc, Printing xi. 
P18 Into this square Frame is filted tbe Siud of the *Plattin 
Pan, 1824 J. Jounson 7 yfogr. II. 513 To receive the 
stud of the circular brass plaltin pan. 1683 Moxon Mech, 
Exerc, Printing xi. P18 In the middle of the upper-side 
{of ibe Platen] is let in..an Iron Plate called the *Plattin- 
Plate. 1873 Curwen //ist. Booksellers 468 In 1867 he 
introduced a *platten printing machine. 

Platen, obs. f. PLATTEN v., to flatten. 

Plate-painter to-powder: see PLATE 19, 20. 

Plater (plétor).  [f. Puate v. and sé. + -ER1!.] 

1. One who coats or plates articles with a film 
of metal, usually of silver or gold; often in comb., 


as electro-plater, tin-plaler. 

1777 Birmingham Directory 5 Bewbouse, Thomas, Plater. 
1798 W. Hutton Autfobiog. App. E. 132 A buckle-plaler 
sued O and M for a guinea. 1830 N.S. WHEATON Frn/. 404, 
I went to the plalers, where every species of silver and 
plaied ware is produced, 1884 Brit. Alm. § Comp. 123 
A working-man .. employed as a silver plater. 
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PLATERESQUE. 


2. A man engaged in the manufacture or applica- 
tion of metal plates, esp. in iron shipbuilding. 

1864 Daily Te. 11 Aug., Upon Shoeburyness.. the gunners 
and the armour-platers have pitched their camp. 1869 Sir 
I. J. Reeo SAipbutld. x. 194 The fitting, marking, and 
fixing of the outside plating are performed by a party of 
workmen known as platers. 1892 Labour Commission 
Gloss., Platers, skilled mechanics..who mark, shear, roll, 
flange, bend, shape, punch.., set, fit, and fix in place. .the 
steel plates..&c., for the outside and inside and hull of a 
ship, or for boilers and bridges. 

3. Horse-racing. A horse that competes chiefly 
tn plate or pitze races (see PLATE 56.17) ; an inferior 


race-horse. Also fig. 

1859 Lever Davenport Dunn xxxi. 261 You might have 
guessed, Master Grog, that she never could bea ‘ Plater’. 
1864 ApmiraL Rous in £din. Rev. July 124 The form of 
the best race-horse in 1750 is inferior to those of the 
commonest plater of the present day. 3886 Sat. Rev. 6 Mar. 
327/2 A veteran selling-plater who has passed through some 
ten or a dozen stables. 

4. A machine for calendering paper: see quot. 

3884 Knicut Dict. Mech. Suppl., P/ater,a paper calendering 
machine... The paper is packed between smooth plates of 
zinc or copper, and passed between the rolls back and forth 
till the desired finish is obtained. 

Plater, obs. form of PLATTER, 

Plate-rack: see PLATE sd, 20. 


Plateresque (pletare’sk), a. [ad.Sp. A/ateresco, 

f, p/atero a silversmith, goldsmith (f. A/aéa silver) 
+ -€5co: see -ESQUE.] KRcsembling silver work: 
applied to a rich grotesque style of decoration, etc. 

1842-76 Gwitt Archit. § 599 Diego de Rianno..in that 
year {1530] designed and executed .,the plateresque or 
renaissance sacristia mayor, 1882 Harper's Mag. LXV. 
219 lhe expensively adorned plateresque Chapel. 1886 Yaz. 
Rev. 24 Apr. 5835/1 * Wegetahle forms’ are..the chief charac- 
teristic of the superb Spanish pliteresque embroideries, in 
silver and gold thread, of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. ; 

Plate-rock to -silver: see PLATE sé, 20. 

+Pla‘tery. Obs. rave. [f PuaTe v. + -ERY.] 
The work of a Puatrer; plating, lence + Pla-- 
terer Ofs. = PLATER (sense 1). 

1664 Pevys Diary 8 Apr., What 1 have done in the con- 
tract with the platerer. /é/d. 9 Apr., From my being over- 
concerned with Stanes’s business of the platery of the navy. 

Plate’ssiform, @. /chth. [f. L. Alalessa 
plaice + -FoRM.] Resembling the plaice, or the 
genns //adessa, in form or structtire. 

Platetrope (plactéjtro:p). Anat. [f. Gr. 
wAaros, mAaTe- breadth, width+7rpomos turning.] 
(See quot.) 

1882 Witper & Gace Axna’om. Technol. 32 Two similar 
organs, one upon each side, are lateral in position, and called 
paired organs. Each such paired organ may be called the 
platetrope of the other, or its fateral homologue, or the fellow 
of the opposite side. : . 

Hence Platetropy (pla‘t/jtropi), bilateral sym- 
metry. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

+ Plate-vein. 0és. Also 7-9 plat-, 8 plait-. 
The cephalic vein in the horse. 

1607 Torsett Four-/ Beasts (1658) 294 Let him {the horse] 
bloud on both sides abundantly in the plat veins, and then 
give him this drink. 1610 Markuam Masters, 11. cxxvii. 428 
They will also stop the blood, which is in tbe principall 
veines, called the plat veines. 1730 Burpon Pocket Farrier 
(1735) 25 Then bleed him in the plait Vein. 1831 Youatt 
Horse 181 The plate vein, which comes from the inside of 
the arm, and runs upwards directly in front of it towards the 
jugular, may be opened. 1843 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XXI1. 
632/1 Occasionally there is inflammation of the jugular from 
bleeding, and more rarely, of the plate and saphena vein. 

Plate-way, -work, etc.: see PLATE sé. 19, 20. 

Platfond, obs. form of PLAFoND. 

+ Platfoot, a. and adv. Sc. Obs. [f. Puat 
a.+Foot sb. So Du. p/atvoet ‘ayant les pieds 
larges’ (Plantin), MHG. é/atevuoz, Ger. plalt- 
Juss.] a. adj. Flat-footed. b. adv. Flat-footedly. 
In quotations, the name of a dance-tune. 

1530 Lynpesay 7st. Papyngo 88 To lerne hir language 
artificiall, 1’o play platfute, and quhissill fute before. a 1550 
Christis Kirke Gr.1. vi, Platfute he bobbit vp with bendis, 
For Mald he maid requeist. 

Platform (pletipim), sd. (a.) Forms: 6 
platte-, 6-7 platt-, 6- plat-; 6-7 -fo(u)rme, 
6--form. In 6-8 often as two words, or hyphened. 
B. 6-7 plotform(e. fa. F. plateforme (in 1433 
platte fourme), lit, ‘flat form’, ‘plane figure’, 
representation on the flat, ground-plan, ‘a plot, 
modell, or draught of a bnildtng; also, the foun- 
dation thereof’ (Cotgr.): see PLat a. and Form 
sb. The B forms arose from the running together 
of plat and plot: s2e Puat 56.3.) 

I. A plane surface; a plan on the flat. 

tl. Geom. A plane figure (as a triangle, qnadri- 
lateral, circle, etc.) ; also, a plane surface, a plane, 
and, tn wider sense, any surface. Odés. 

1§51 Recorpk Patkw. 1. Defin., Of platte formes some be 
plain, and some hecroked, and some partlie plaine, and partlie 
croked. /&/d., In a dye (whiche is called a cubike bodie) by 
geometricians..there are .vi. sides, whiche are .vi. platte 
formes, and are the boundes of the dye. /4fd.11. Introd., 
Two right lines make no platte forme. 1574 Bourne 
Regtnient for Sea xvilt. (1577) 49 The most parte of the 
seamen make their account as though the earth were a plat- 
forme. 1674 Jeake Artth. (1696) 181 A Diametral Number 
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may have more parts then be apt for the Sides of the Plat- 
form or Rectangle Figure it represents. 

+2. A plan or representation on the flat (of any 
structure existing or projected); a ground-plan; 
a topographical plan, chart, map; a plan or 
dranght to build by. Oés. 

(Kington Oliphant cites sl/atform 1513-25 from State 
Papers, which may be in this sense or 4.] 

1551 Rontnson Alore's Utop, 11. (1895) 131 They say that 
kyng Vtopus himself.. appointed, and drew furth the platte 
fourme of the city. 1§79-80 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 456 
{Uhey] were every one occupied about drawing the Platforin 
of Sicilia. 1639 Horn & Ros. Gate Lang. Uni, x\viii. 
§ 525 The master-builder, having first drawne out the 
plot, buildeth according to that draught (modell or plat- 
forme) with other work-men helping him. 1665 G. Havers 
P. della Valles Trav. E. Inutia 8 Captain Woodcock.. 
shew'd me a Chart or Plat-form of the whole Streight of 
Ormuz, made by himself. 1763 Gray Let. 15 Jan., I con- 
clude with a rude draught of the platform {of York Cathedral} 
according to my idea, but without any mensuration. 1774 
Jounson Journ. N. Wales 17 Aug., All the walls remain, 
so that a complete platform, and elevations, not very 
imperfect, may be taken. 

8B. 1606 Hottanp Suefton. 14 He. .viewed, and considered 
the plotforme according to which he was about to build a 
Schoole of swordfencers. 

II, Figurative uses derived from sense 2 ( f/az). 

+3. A plan, design; something intended or 
taken as a pattern, a model. Ods. 

1574 R. Scot (¢éte) A Perfite Platforme of a Hoppe 
Garden, and necessarie instructions for the making and 
mayntenaunce thereof. 1575 Gascoicne Alakhing of Verse 
Wks. T'iv, Many wryters when they haue layed the plat- 
forine of their inuention, are yet drawen sometimes (by ryme) 
to forget it. 1586 A. Day Lug. Secretary t. (1625) 1 To 
lay downe a platforine or method for writing of Epistles. 
1693 J. Eowarps Author. O. & N. Test. 105 This garden 
was the platform of those before mentioned. a 1703 Burkitt 
On N. T. Luke xi. 1 The Lord’s prayer is .. a pattern and 
platform, according to which all our prayers ought to be 
framed. 1775 Burke Corr. (1844) II. 3 You will naturally 
follow the platform of the London petition, and can be at 
noloss in the wording. 1827 HALtam Const. //ist. (1842) II. 
522 his noble design was not altogether completed accord- 
ing to the platform. 

B. 1591 R. Hiciicock in Garrard’s Art Warre Aivb, Ample 
and fine drawne plots, goodly plotformes, needfull inuentions. 
1615 W. Lawson Country Housew, Gard. (1626) 17 The 
Plot-forme being laid, and the Plot appointed where you 
will plant euery Set in your Orchard. 

+b. A wrilten outline or sketch; a scheme; 
a description. Ods. 

1596 Srenser State Jred. Wks, (Globe) 633/1 Ane affecta- 
tion of Irish captaynrye, whicb in this plattfortne I endevour 
specially to beate downe. 1647 Trapp Com. Rom. it.19 A 
platform of wholsome words, a systeme, a method artificially 
noulded, such as Tutours and Professours of Arts and 
Sciences have, and do read over again and again to their 
Auditours. 1630 N. Lee Cesar Borgia 1. i, Thus have 
I drawn the platform of their Fates. 1716 M. Davies 
Athen. Brit. VW. Dissert. Physick 56 The solid Platforms 
of the Astrological and Hydrological Branches of Physick 
shall be set down next. 1727 J. AsGitt Al/elamorph, Man. 
141 The two Records in the Thessalonians and Corinthians, 
left us as a Platform of the first Resurrection, 

+4. a. A plan of action; a scheme, design, 
device. Ods. 

1550 GARDINER Let. to Ld. Protector in Foxe A.& M. (1583) 
1342/1 If my Lord of S. Dauides, or such others haue theyr 
head combred with any new platforme. 1577-87 HotinsHEeD 
Chron. 1.132/2 His destruction intended by queene Quendred, 
hir platforme of the practise to kill him.. 1649 Buitne 
Eng. Improv. Impr. (1653) 64 A good method, or plat-form 
to advance eacb mans labour to the best furtherance of 
a work. 1686 F. Spence tr. Varillas’ Ho. Medicis 137 
Those who had drawn up the platform of the Pazzi’s con- 
spiracy. 1815 J. Apams /V&s. (1856) X. 140 A magnificent 
confederation, association, platform, or conspiracy, call it 
what you will, of three great personages to separate all 
South America from Spain. 

B. 2a1600 Grim the Collier in Hazl. Dodsley VIII. 423 
A sudden plotform comes into my mind, And this it is. 

b. spec. A plan or draught of church govern- 
ment and discipline; a scheme of principles or 
doctrines, made by or on behalf of a religious 
party, church, or sect. Now rave. 

1573 Cartwricut Repl, Answ. Whitgift 13 A true and 
perfect patern or platforme of reforming the church. 
¢1§89 Theses Martiniang 8 That the platforme of gouern- 
ment by Pastors, Doctors, Elders, and Deacons was not 
deuised by man, but by our Sauiour Cbrist himselfe. 1644 
(4itle) The Platforme of the Presbyterian Government 
with the Forme of Church Worship, &c. Published by 
Authority. 1674 Hickman //ist. Quinguart. (ed. 2) 02 How 
it can be proved, that ..the Belgick Churches did first 
embrace Relizion according to the Lutheran, and not the 
Calvinian platform? @1732 ATTeRBuRY Se. (1737) IV. 
24 They imposed the platform of their doctrine. .as divine. 
1759 Rosertson Hist. Scot. ui. Wks. 1813 I. 194 The first 
book of discipline. contains the model or platform of the 
intende policy. 1835 Hatisurton Clock. Ser. 1.47 Under 
what Church platform? @ 1881 Stantey in A. Elliot State & 
the Church (1882) 26 No existing Church can find any 
pattern or platform of its government in those early days. 
1882 J. H. Brunt Nef Ch. Eng. I. 406 Nothing in the 
Church could be ‘pure’, in their estimation, unless it con- 
formed itself to the Genevan ‘ platform’. 


+c. A plan or scheme of government or adminis- 
tration; a plan of political action. Ods. (Cf. 9b.) 


1598 Grenewey Tacitus’ Ann. xu. i. (1622) 179 Then he | 


[Nero] laid downea platforme of his future regiment. 1610 
Hearey S¢. Aug. Citic of God i. xvi. (1620) 122 This was 
the yeare wherein Rome deuised her platforme of new gouern- 
ment. 1625 in Debates in Ilo. Conant. 6 Aug. (Camden) 


| 


PLATFORM. 


App. 140 Sir Robert Philips commended the platforme of 
Sir Nathaniel Rich, and sayd that wee were beholding 
unto him for shewing us the way. 1757 Burke Adridgni. 
Eng. Hist. Wks. (1812)8 A violent and ill-considered attempt 
was made, unjustly, to establisb the platforms of the Govern. 
ment. 

III. The surface or area on which anything 
stands; esp. a raised level surface. 

+5. Thearea occupied by any structure; the site 
of a gronp of buildings, a fort, camp, etc. Ods. 

1598 Hakcuyt loy. I. 436 With your instrument, for trying 
of distances, obserue the platforme of the place. 1664 
Evetyn tr. Freart's Archit. etc. 122 Vhe Area or Floor, by 
Artists often called the Plan or Plat-forme. 1671S. PARTRIDGE 
Double Scale Ps oportion 37 \f the platform were a piece of 
land, 30 perches broad, and 183 perches long. 1726 Leoni 
A lberti’s Archit. I. 2/x Under the Title of Bien we.. 
include all those Spaces of the Buildings, which in walking 
we tread upon with our Feet. 1739 Cipser A fol. (1756) 1. 
301 The area or platform of the ay stage projected about 
four foot forwarder in a semi-oval figure. 1796 H. Hunter 
tr. SA-Picrre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 111. 70, I was sitting by the 
platform of these cottages, and contemplating their ruins. 

b. jig. The ground, foundation, or basis of an 
action, event, calculation, condition, etc. Now rare. 

1625 Gonsalvio’s Sp. [nguis. To Rdr., Which is so farre off 
from any figuratiue speech, as it is knowne to be the very 
Platforme and foundation of all these broyles and troubles. 
1698 Fryer Acc. £. india & P.12 All the Seasons of the 
Year being undergone.., we may begin to calculate our 
Ephemeris afresh; and as a fit Platform, Easter Holy-days 
bring with them such Weather as is essential to Christide 
{atthe Cape), 1724 tr. Pliny’s Epist. 1. Life 18 Probably the 
first Platform of lis future Industry and Application was 
laid in an habitual Care to oblige {his uncle]. 1829 SouTHEey 
Str 7. More 11. 174 Anew government has been constituted 
in a new country,..and consequently upon a different plat- 
form. 1832 Niles’ Register 1 Sept. XLUI. 1/2 Fifteen per 
cent. being tlre ‘ platform ’ on which certain interests would 
agree to protect the national industry !!! 

c. fig. The platform, or more fully the egual 
dividend platform, inthe Free and United Free 
Churches of Scotland, the position or general level 
of churches drawing an eqnal dividend from the 
Sustentation Fund, as opposed to embryo or merely 
mission churches not yet ‘on the platform’. 

1862 Proc. of Free Ch. Scot, 168 Charges formed out of 
Home Mission efforts and not yet admitted on the equal 
dividend platform. 

d. fig. A plane or level of action, thought, etc. 

1870 Emerson Soc. & Solit., Clubs Wks. (Bobn) III. 95 
Conversation in society is found to be on a platform so low 
as to exclude science, the saint, and the poet. 1875 HeEtps 
Soc, Press. ix. 129 The platform of thought upon which eacb 
pecerance finds itself placed, is a platform of a very different 
<ind from that of the preceding thirty years. 

6. A raised level surface or area. 

a. A level place constructed for mounting guns 


in a fort or battery. 

1560 WHITEHORNE Ord. Souldiours (1588) 18 b, That which 
shall haue either caualiers or platformes. 1§71 Dicces 
Pantom. 1. xxx. Liv, Suche as shall haue committed to their 
charge any platfourme with ordinaunce. 1602 Suaxs. //ant. 
1. ii. 252 Fare ye well: Vpon the Platforme twixt eleuen 
and twelue, Ie visit you. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. I, 
Platform, in Fortification, ts a Place prepared on the 
Ramparts for the raising of a Battery of Cannon; or it is 
the whole Piece of Fortification raised in a re-entring Angle. 
3814 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Desf. XI. 564 To construct the 
battery, with its traverses, platform and magazines in one 
night. 1827 Roperts Voy. Centr. Amer. 179 Twelve pieces 
of Cannon... mounted.. on a wooden platform of great 
thickness. 

B. 1575 Gascoicne Noble Art Venerie Wks. 1870 IL. 304 
Patterns .. Of Plotformes, Loopes, and Casamats, deuisde 
by warlike men. 1626 Capt. Smitn Aceid. Vung. Seamen 33 
If she {a piece] be well mounted, vpon a leuell plot-forme. 

tb. An open walk or terrace on the top of 
a building or on a wall. Ods. 

1580-3 Reg. Privy Council Scot V1. 364 The haill tymmer 
of the bak platfurme and bartesing. 1687 A. Lovett tr. 
Thevenot's Trav. \\. 142 A great wall of blackish stones 
four Foot thick, which supports a large Platform or Terrass. 

1 T. H[ate] Ace. New Jnvent. 107 Lead which was first 
laid on about twelve Years since upon two Platforms at my 
House there. 1704 J. Harris Lex. 7'echn. 1, Platform, in 
Architecture, ts..a kind of Terrass Walk, or even Floor 
on the Top of the Building; from whence we may take a 
fair Prospect of the adjacent Gardens or Fields. 

ec. A natural or artificial terrace, a flat elevated 
piece of ground; a table-land, a platean. 

1813 Scott Trier. in. xiv, The brave De Vaux Began to 
scale these magic rocks, And soon a platform won. 1832 
Lyett Prine. Geol. 11. 40 Vhe great platform {in Mexico] 
which is the scene of sport is at an elevation of about nine 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. 1838 Murray's 
Hand-bk. N. Germ. 351 The Brockenhaus is the name of the 
inn on the platform of bare rock which forms the summit of 
the Brocken. 1860 T'yNDALL Glac. 11. x. 284 The station 
chosen..was ona grassy platform. 1862 Stantey Yew. Ch. 
(1877) L. vi. 120 The loftier and still loftier regions of the 
mountain platform. 1865 J. Fercusson //ist. Archit. 1.1 
liv. 172 The buildings we.. find on the platform at Persepolis. 

+ 7. A division of the orlop of a man-of-war, 
between the cock-pit and the main-mast. Ods. 

1667 Lond. Gaz. No. 159/4 The Lieutenant succeeding in 
the command, was about half an houre after wounded in 
both leges, and carried down to the Platforine. 1704 J. 
Harris Lex. Techn, 1, Platform, or Orlop, in a Man of 
War, is a Place on the Lower Deck of her, abaft the Main 
Mast, and round about the Main Capstan, where, in the 
Time of Service, Provision is to take care of the Wounded 
Men; ‘tis between the Main Mast and the Cock-pit. 1727- 
41 Cnambers Cycé. syy. Sif, Plate, The Platform or Orlop. 


PLATFORM. 


8. A raised level surface formed with planks, 
boards, or the like. 

a. generally, as used for standing, sitting, 
walking, for seeing or being seen, or for any pur- 
pose for which such an arrangement is useful. 

In a glass-furnace, the bench on which the pots are placed 
(Knight Dict. Meck. 1875). Feeding platform, in Piscicut- 
ture, a platform fixed in a trout-pond, a few inches from the 
bottom, on which food is thrown for the fish. 

1727 A. Hamitton New Ace. £. Ind, I. hi. 255 The 
Teytocks Chair .. was raised on a plat Forin of Deals, with 
three Steps of Ascent. 1761 duu. Keg. 218/2 (Coronation of 
Geo. il) A platform was erected from the upper end of 
Westminster Hall..to the west door of the abbey. 1777 W. 
Datrayipce 7rav. Sp. ¢ Port.ix, At nigbt we were provided 
with clean beds and ele 1792 A. Younc Trav. 
France 194 Cross the Po by a most commodious ferry; a 
platform on (wo boats. 1820 Ann. Reg. wt. 1372/2 It resembles 
the platforms used on land for weighing waggons. 1836 
Hone E£very-Day Be. I. 1182 There were fifteen bundred 

variegated illumination-lainps disposed over various parts of 
this platform [in front of a theatre at a fair]. 2827 A/ult 
advertiser 14 Dec. 4/1 In this order they went... over the 
ae ay Bridge. .and passed down an inclined platform. . 
to the bottom of the South or Humber Dock Pit. 1832 
Fraser's Mag. 1V.374 The Queen..advanced in procession 
to the platform [on which the coronation ceremony was to 
take place], 1864 LoweLt Fireside Trav. 153 He laid the 
bags upon a platform of alders, which he bent down. 

b. A horizontal stage or piece of flooring resting 
on wheels, as in a railway carriage, truck, or 
tram-car; in the colonies and U.S. esp. the open 
portion of the floor at the end of a railway car. 

1832 Pexuy Mag. 1.275 Fixed on a ntoveable platform, 
having four wheels; these wheels move along an iron railway 
which is itself fixed on another platform. 1846 //udl & 
Lincotz Raitw, Bitt11 Couveyed on a truck or platform. 
1892 STEVENSON Across the Plains 34 The platform of the 
car, 1896 Daily News 10 Nov. 2/1 (Lord Mayor's Show) 
Upon tbe platform-on-wheels officially billed as ‘England 
and her Heroes’ were men..representing the uniforms of 
the Buffs at the beginning of the century,..the Black Watch, 
..and a couple of antique Jack Tars. 1903 Wests. Gaz. 
4 Mar.12/1 A passenger..warned not toride on the platform 
of a car which was speeding at the rate of fifty miles an hour. 

ce. A raised walk or Hoor along the side of the 
line at a railway station, for convenience in entering 
and alighting from the trains. (See also quot. 1900.) 

1838 F. W. Simms Pudlic Wks. Gt. Brit. 2 On the oppo- 
site side an arrival stage or platform is erected. 1846 
Fraser's Mag. XXXIV. 522 The platform of an extensive 
railway station. 1878 F. S. Wittiams Mfidt. Railw. 216 
The Citadel Station..in 1860 consisted of a single platform 
for both up and down trains. 1900 Eugineering Mag. X1X. 
jo3 The movable platform, or traveling sidewalk [at the 
French £.cposition). {bid., \n large machine works .. time 
now lost in passing froin one part to another might be saved 
by a travelling platform. J/od. Subway to platforms 1, 
2, 3, and 4. ; 

Q. spec. A temporary (or sometimes permanent) 
piece of raised flooring in a hall, or in the open 
air, from which a speaker addresses his audience, 
and on which the promoters of a meeting sit ; hence, 
transf. or allusively, in reference to public speak- 
ing or discussion on a platform, the making of 
political or other speeches, platform oratory ; also, 
the body of supporters who appear on a platform, 
as ‘an influential’ or ‘representative platform ’. 

¢18z0 [Said to have been im use], 1836 //ild Observer 
july. Ample arrangements had been made on the ground 

y the erection of hustings for the spectators and a 
latform for the speakers. 1840 WViles’ Register 7 Mar. 
EVIL. 4/3 On the platform above the officers of the con- 
vention a beautiful transparency had been placed, repre- 
senting general Harrison in uniform. 1853 A. Prentice 
Hist, Antt-Corn Law League 1, 12 On Thursday August 
2nd [1832] Mr. Loyd appeared on a platform on the Claren- 
don In bowling green. 1857 W.Cottins Dead Secret 1.1, 
He was quite incapable of finding his way tothe platform of 
Exeter Hall. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. 6 So much 
of it [the question] as could be brought upon the platform, 
was made into a party topic. 1874 Brackie Sel/-Cult, 25 
To go to the pulpit or p!atform with a thorough command 
of his subject. 1885 H. N. Oxenuam Short Stud. Eth. & 
Relig. x. 86 Foolish and erroneous... notions are fostered by 
the periodical press, but the same inight be said of the pulpit 
and the platform. 1886 J. Bricurt in G. C. Brodrick Mew. 
§ Lutpress. (1900) 230, | have quitted the platform, and no 
longer feel the warm interest which is required to make 
me speak. 1901 Daély Chron. 11 Dec. 3/4 He lamented the 
growth of the platform. H_ ignored tbe Press. His one 
concern was to be a capable official. 

Sig. (cf. b.) 1864 Knicut Passages Work. Life II. vi. 124 
A cordial union of men of very different persuasions ., who 
have met upon a common platform. 

b. fig. A basis on which persons unitedly take 
their stand and make their public appeal; sfec. in 
U.S. politics, a public declaration of the principles 
and policy on which a political party proposes to 
stand; now es. such a declaration issued by the 
representatives of the party assembled in convention 
to nominate candidates for an election. 

This fig. use was developed in U.S. between 1844 
and 1848; in early instances, as well as in the phrase ‘a 
plank of the platform’ (cf. PLANK sé. 5), it is associated 
directly with the material platform on which persons meet 
and puhlicly speak (a sense known in U.S. from 1840). 
Although to some extent approaching senses 4b, 4¢, 5b, 
this in its origin had no direct connexion with these. 

1844 Address Democr. State Convent. Virginia 3 Feb. in 
Niles Register LXV. 408/1 These are our doctrines —this 
tbe broad platform on which we stand, Here is our confes- 
sion of faith..old as the constitution—old as the days of 
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our fathers. 1845 C. Sumner in Alem. & Lett. (1893) III. 

104 S. C. Phillips and W. B. Calhoun. .will labor to bring 
tbe Whig party of Massachusetts to the antislavery plat- 
form. 1847 S. P. Cuase in dun. Rep. Amer. Hist, Assoc. 
Jor 1902 If. 123, I care nothing for names. All I ask for is 
a platform and an issue. 1847 W. Lumpkin /é/d. for 1899 
II. 1138 be passage of the Wilmot resolutions by Congress, 
I believe.. will enlarge the platform on which we stand. 
1848 V. VY. Herald 6 May 4/1 We hope that the coming 
convention will .. solemnly re-affirm our old party position, 
by adopting, as its platform of action, the general resolu. 
tions of 1844. /éid., The whigs, whether on the Lexing- 
ton platform, or some other non-committal platform, will be 
and must be at once known and doomed as the party 
that opposed their country. 1848 Lowett Siglow P. 
vii, 154 It gives a Party Platform, tu, jest level with 
the mind Of all right-thinkin’, honest folks thet mean to 
go it blind. 1853 Cosppen 1793 & 1853 iii. 87 The advo- 
cates of peace have found in the peace congress movement 
a common platform, to use an Americanism, on which all 
men who desire to avert war..may co-operate. 1862 T. 
Hucues in J. M. Ludlow Hist. U. S. 379 ‘The platform on 
which Abraham Lincoln came in. 1878 N. Amer. Rev. 
CXXVII. 103 A Western Democrat on a soft-money plat- 
form. 1883 Staudard 28 Apr. 5/4 The platform of the 
Convention [of the Irish Nationalists] occupies a column of 
smalltypeinthe papers, 1888 Bryce Amer. Comuw. II. 1u. 
Ixx. 549 zofe, The nearest English parallel to an American 
‘ platform ’ is to be found in the addresses... issued at a general 
election by the Prime Minister..and the leader of the Oppo- 
Sition. 12891 [see Pi.ank sé. 5]. 

+ B. adj. Of flat form, flat. Obs. rare—}. 

1632 Litucow 7rav. v. 208 The tectures of her Houses 
.. being platforme, 

C. attrib. and Coméb., as platform-framer, 
-lead, -pavilion; (sense 9) platform denunciation, 
man, oratory, speaker, speaking, woman; plat- 
form-ridden adj.; (sense 8c) platform foreman, 
inspector, official, track; platform-bridge, in 
U.S. a gangway between the platforms of two 
railway-carriages; platform-car (UW. S.), plat- 
form-carriage, a low four-wheeled wagon or 
truck without sides, for transporting mortars and 
other heavy articles; platform-crane, a crane 
mounted on a railway-truck; platform-mud, 
Geo/.,an elevated deposit of mud with level sur- 
face; platform-scale, a weighing-machine with 
a platform on which the object to be weighed is 
placed; platform-spring: see SPRING sd,; plat- 
form-wagon = flatform-carriage. 

1864 Wester, *Platform-car. 1900 Westm, Gaz. 23 Oct. 
8/t An order for..several steel platform cars of forty tons 
capacity. 1850 RoBertson Ser. Ser. ut. i. (1872) 7 *Plat- 
form denunciations. 1897 Daily News 29 Dec. we * Plat- 
form foreman at Euston Station. 1901 Q. Aev. July 55 
These by-gone “platform-framers and ‘leaders of revolts’. 
Loe T.N. City & C. Purchaser 140 Sometimes * Platform. 
lead is near } of an Inch thick. 1903 Mortry Gladstone 
III. x. v. 433 *Platform-men united with pulpit men in 
swelling the whirlwind. 1853 Lye. Antiz7. Man xvi. 336 
Deposits of ‘ * platform mud ’, as it has been termed in France, 
nuight be extensively formed, 1879 Froupe Czsar vi. 55 
He had no turn for “platform oratory. 1903 Westu. Gaz, 
18 Mar. 1/1 An admirable *platform speaker. 1866 Braxve 
& Coxe Dict. Sci. etc. Il. 929 *2tlatforu: Waggou, in 
Artillery, a carriage on four wheels, fitted for the transport 
of guns, mortars, traversing platforms, or other heavy stores, 
1876 I. Haroy E¢helberta (1890) 276 These stage and *plat- 
forms women have what they are pleased to call Bohemianism 
so thoroughly engrained with their natures that [etc.]. 19012 
Westm. Gaz 24 Aug. 8/t She is not a ‘platform woman’ in 
the common acceptation of the phrase. 

Hence (chiefly xomce-wids.) Pla‘tformally adv., 
in the manner ofa platform speaker; Pla‘tformish 
a., resembling that of a platform speaker; Pla‘t- 
formism, the making of (political) platform 
speeches; Pla‘tformist, a platform speaker; 
Platformi'stic a., characteristic of or suitable to 
platform speaking; Pla‘tformless a., lacking a 
platform; Pla‘tformy a. = plalformish. 

1870 Dickens £. Dood xvii, ‘ The Commandments say, no 
murder, sir!" proceeded Honeythunder *platformally pausing. 
1892 Daly News 3 Feb. 6/6A manner described. .as a trifle 
too *platforinish for the House of Commons. 1866 Viscr. 
Strancrorp Selections (1869) Il. 323, I venture to think 
that the time for *platformism is past, even in this platform- 
ridden country. /éid. 1. 79 [A] true Liheral—as opposed to 
a technical or *platformistic Liberal. 1892 Kirtincin Times 
(weekly ed.) 25 Nov. 13/2 The railway .. a °platformless, 
tegulationless necessity. 1893 Daily Tet. 22 Mar. 5/3 Mr. 
Fowler’s speech in introducing the measure was.. a trifle 
*platformy in style. 


Platform, v. [f. Pratrors s.] 


+1. trans. To plan, ontline, sketch, draw up a 
scheme of. /#. and fig. Obs. 

1sg2 G. Harvey Four Lett., Soun. xiv, Vertues all, and 
Honours all inflame Braue mindes to platfourme, and 
redoubted handes To doe such deedes. 1593 — Puerce's 
Super.Wks. (Grosart) IL, 186 Conceit, that buildeth Churcbes 
in the Ayer, and platformeth Disciplines withont stayne. or 
Spott. 1602 FuLsecke 2nd Pt. Paralt. Ded , To platforme 
a consuminate and exemplarie Parallele or Trinomion. 
1641 Mitton Ch. Govt. t.i. 29 To grant that church discipline 
is platformed in the Bible. 


+2. To furnish (a building) with a platform: 


see PLatForM sb. 6b. Obs. 

1616 Aberdeen Regr. (1848) Il. 341 The said Thomas sall 
+. platforme and mack watterthicht the haill heid of the 
hous with fyne aisler. 1632 Litucow 77av. viu. 365 The 
houses..are all builded with mudde, and platformed on 
their tops. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 483 Houses, two 
stories high, platformed at the top for walking. 


a 


PLATINA. 


3. To place on or as on a platform. 

1793 SMEATON Edystoane L. § 167 Every course must not 
only be tricd singly together upon the platforin,..but it 
must have the course next above it put upon it,..and this.. 
amounted to the platforming of every course twice. 1844 
Mrs. Browninec 70 #éush xii, Platforming his chin On the 
palm left open. 1844 — Drama of Exile 602 Platformed in 
uid air. 

4. intr. To speak on a platform. 

1859 Lincotn in Voce (N. Y.) 11 June (1896) 4/1 The 
point of danger is the temptation in different localities to 
platform’ for something that will be popular just there. 
1892 H. Jeruson Platform Il. 543 On the 18th September 
two Conservative ex-Ministers *platformed’. 1897 Wests. 
Gaz, 23 Apr. 2/1 She has never appeared on any platform, 
in any cause—to ‘ platform’ betrays, in a woman, a high 
stomach. 

Hence Pla‘tforming wvé/. sd. 

1594 Clarew]) Huarte's Exau. Wits viii. (1616) 108 In 
platforming, and building, which belong to the imagination. 
1640 T. Warnustey Addr. to Uwo Houses in Sighs Ch. & 
Commonw, Eng. 2 For the right and just platforming of 
your designs and undertakings. 1793 [see sense 3}. 1892 
i. Jeruson Platjforin 1. 556 Its attendant meetings and 
Platformnings. 


Pla:tformed, cz. [f. Pratrorm 5d. + -ED%. 
Formed as a platform, level-topped ; elevated as 
on a platform or plateau ; furnished with a platform. 

1632 Litucow 7Jrav. vt. 267 A platformd rocke, all 
couered with .. siluer, Jéfd. x. 498 ‘Ihe second soyle for 
pleasure, is the platformd Carse of Gowry. 1883 American 
VI. 265 An engine and one platformed car. 


Platformer. [f. PLarrorm v. + -ER 1] 
+1. One who designs or devises a ‘ platform’ ; 


a schemer, contriver, plotter. Ods. 

1soz G. Harvey Four Lett, Wks. (Grosart) I, 223 The 
Ringleaders of leaud Licentiousnes, are move pestilent. then 
the Platformers of vaine Fantasticallity. 1593 Bitson Govt. 
Christ's Ch. Pref 2 It was..a ridiculous ouersight in our 
new platformers. 1606 G. W[loopcocke] Lives Euiperors 
in Hist. Ivstine Lliv, These lesuites.. are the common 
platformers for the Romish Church to poison all the com- 
monwealths of Christendome. ; 

2 One who speaks on a public platform. 

1892 H. Jerson Plutform II. p. ix, Popular Platformers. 
féid. p. xi, Bright on the Chartist Platformers. 

Plat-ful, erron. for plat ful: see Plat adv, 

Plathelminth: see PLATYHELMINTH. 

Platic (ple'tik), a. <Astrvo/. [ad. late and 
med.L. p/aticus (Firmicus, 4th c.) broad, general, 
ad. late Gr. mAaruxés, -tacs broad, diffuse, f. rAaTUs 
broad: see -1c.} Of an aspect: Not exact or 
within a degree, but withiu half the sum of the 
‘orbs’ of the two planets: opp. to PARTILE 2, 

a1625 Fretcner Bloody Bro. w. ii, Mars out of the self 
same house, (But another Sign) here by a Platique aspect 
Looks at the Hilege. 1792 Sisty Occudt Sc. 1. 144 By a 
platic aspect we are to undeistand two planets so posited, 
as 10 adinit half the degrees of each of their own rays or 
orbs. 1819 Witson Dict. Astrol.s.v. Faniuliarities, tbere 
are two kinds of approximation in familiarities : partile and 
platic, 1896 J. M. Manty in Harvard Studies V. 112 note, 
Venus and Mars..are in platic conjunction when less thaa 
six or eight degrees apart. ‘ 

Hence Platicly adv., with a platic aspect. 

1686 Goap Celest. Bodies 111. i. 394, 6 among the rest, 
platiquely opposing ye 

Platie (pléti). Sc. 
-1E.) A little plate. 

1786 Burns Twa Dogs 223 Owre the wee bit cup an‘ 
platie. E ; 

tPlatilla. Ods. Also 7 -illo, 8 -ille(?). 
[a. Sp. platil/a ‘a sort of Silesia linen’; ? dim. of 
plata silver.] (See quot. 1858.) 

(App. the name in the Spanish colonies; cf. quot. 1699.) 

1699 Dameirr Voy, Il. 1. 110 Thus far Ships come to 
biing goods, especially European Commodities ; viz. Broad- 
cloth, Serges, .. Ghentins, Platiiloes, Britannias, Hollandil- 
loes, Iron work. 1740 //ist. Yarmaica xiii. 336 The chief 
saleable Goods are, Silks, Platilloes, all Sorts of Iron-ware. 
1800 Hull Advertiser 3 May 2/2, 124% Platilles, containing 
1364 ells. 1858 Stmmonps Dict. Trade, Platillas, a white 
linen fabric made in Silesia for export to America. 

Platin, platen, platina, alleged name of an 
alloy of copper and zinc; see quots. 

1790 W. RicHarpson Chem, Princ, Met. Arts 167 Platina, 
eight ounces of brass, and five ounces of spelter. 1884 
C. G.W. Lock Workshop Receipts Ser. nt. 16/2 For button 
brass, an alloy of 8 parts of copper and § of zinc is com- 
monly used by the Birmingham makers, under the nanie of 
4 fi 

platin‘. 

? Investigation has shown that no alloy is, or has been 
within memory, known in Birmingham under this name, 
unless it was a workman's pronunciation of f/ating (metal) ; 
the composition given is merely that of ordinary brass. 

Platin- (plz‘tin), combining form of PLatinuM 
before a vowel, in names of chemical compounds, 
as platinamine, an amine of platinum; A/atzn- 
ammonium, a compound of platinum and ammo- 
nium; PLATINIRIDIUM. 

1856 W. A. Mitter Elen Chem. 11. 1066 Salts of 
Platinamine. 1873 Watts Fowzes’ Chem. (ed. 11) 349 
Platinum tetrachloride absoibs four molecules of ammonia, 
forming platinammonium chloride. 

Platina (pletina, plat/na). Now vare or 
Obs. [x. Sp. platina (platéna) platinum, dim. 
from plata silver: see -1NE*.} The earlier name 
of PLATINUM. 

1750 Phil, Trans, XLVI. 584 Several Papers concerning 
anew Semi-Metal, called Platina, 1754 Lewis ‘zd. XLVIII. 
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[dim. of PLate sé.: see 


PLATINATE. 


638 The suhstance brought into England under the name of 
platina appears a mixture of dissimilar particles. 1786 
Jerrerson Wit. (1859) I. 505 You have often heard of the 
metal, called platina, to be found only in South America. 
1815 J. Smith Panorama Sc. & Art 11.91 Platina is the 
heaviest body known to exist. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 
230/2 Platina or Platinunt an important metal. [In the 
article A/atiza is the only form used.] 1865 /’all MaltG. 
28 June 7 The prisoner denied that he had ever stolen any 
platina, and said he was innocent of the charge. 

b. attrz6. (usually = Consisting or made of 
platinum) and Cow, 

1794 Pearson in Pdétl. Trans. LX XXIV. 388 A small 
piece of purified white lac, ina platinaspoon. 1819 CuiLDreN 
Chem, Anat. 375 Held in a pair of platina pincers. 18z5 
J. Nicuotson Oferat. Mechanic 356 He. .determined totry 
to draw platina-wire. 1883 //avdwich’s Photogr. Che. 
(ed. ‘Taylor) 307 To have it [an enlargement] inade on a 
more stable and permanent hase than silver, hence carbon 
and platina printing find most favour for such a purpose, 

Platina: see Puatin. 

Platinate (ple-tinét), 5b. Chem. [f. PLaTix-un 
+-ATE't1c.] A salt derived from platinic oxide, 
in which platinum is tetravalent. 

1858 Mayne Exfos. Lex., Platinate, term for a combina. 
tion in which platinic oxide plays the part of an acid. 1866 
Watts Dict. Chem.1V. 669 A compound of platinic chloride 
with platinate of calcium. 


Platinate (plettineit), v. 
-ATE3.] (fvans, = PLATINIZE. 

1889 Philos. Mag. Dec. 454 The plates were next plati- 
nated by a process given in Gore's ‘ Electro-metallurgy’ 
under the name of ‘ Roseleur’s Process’. /é/d., To prepare 
the plates for platinating. 

+ Platine. Weaving. Obs. [a. F. platine; 
see PLiTEN.] <A plate-lead: see quot. 1797. 

1688 R, Hotme Armoury ui. xxi. (Roxb.) 252/1 The 
Platines are Lead of a halfe round forme, hung in strings 
(as pack thrid) which pass between two cross sticks; these 
strings goe to pullaces fix in the top castle and so to the 
‘Tradles and are called Lames vnder the workmans feet, 
so that by the riseing and falling of the Tradles, these play 
vp and down, 1797 Lxucyct. Brit. (ed. 3) XVI. 230/1 The 
plate-leads, or platines, are flat pieces of lead, of ahout six 
inches long, and tbree or four inches broad at the top, but 
round at the bottom; some use black slates instead of them: 
their use is to pull down those lisses which the workman had 
raised by the treddle, after his foot is taken off. 

Plating (ple“tin), v/.5d. [f. PLaTEv. + -ING1.] 

1. The action of the verb PLATE in various senses. 

a. The making or application of metal plates. 

1831 J. Hottanp Manuf. Metal 1. 139 The operation of 
plating..in the manufacture of spades and shovels. 1890 
W. J. Gorpon Foundsy 67 When it comes to tbe plating — 
the ‘shell plating’, as it ts called—tbe band-hammer bas 
still to be brought into play. 

b. The process of coating with a thin adherent 
layer of precious metal. 

1825 J. NicHotson Oferat. Mechanic 725 Copper may 
likewise be plated by heating it, and burnishing leaf-silver 
upon it; so may iron and brass. This process is called 
French Plating. 1869 Bouter, Arms & Arm. ii. (1874) 29 
The decorative processes of plating, gilding, and enamelling. 

@. See quot., and cf, PLATED 2 b. 

1844 G. Dopp Textile Manuf. vi. 197 A process termed 
‘plating’ which. .consists in putting a coating of silk on a 
substratum. .of cotton. 

da. The shoeing of a horse with plates or racing- 
shoes. Also attrzd. 

1840-70 Biaine Excycl. Rur. Sports § 1237 In the plating 
of race-horses, mucb caution is required in the selection of 
a proper smith, /é/d. § 1238 Eitber of these varieties of 
plating shoes, 

e. Plate-racing, 

1865 Daily Tel. 7 Nov. 5/2 Frittering away its money in 
minor and unseasonable plating. 1875 ‘STONEHENGE’ Br?t. 
Sorts 1.1. Ve § 1. 429. 1888 Lllustr. Sport. & Dram. News 
21 Jan. 511/1 Will they [young race-horses] descend to the 
depths.., and after a career of plating turn up some day 
in a selling hurdle-race, winner to be sold for £50? 

2. concr. The result or product of this action. 

a. An external layer or sheath of plates ; sheath- 
ing-plates collectively. 

1843 Cartyte Past & Pr. ». iii, St. Edmund's Sbrine 
glitters... with a plating of wrought gold. 189: Kipuinc 
Light that Failed (1900) 277 The narrow-gauge armoured 
train. .. Two hogie trucks running hefore the locomotive 
were completely covered in with plating. 2895 Oxting 
(U.S.) XXVI. 381/1 There are five strakes of this plating 
from deck to garboard. 

b. The surface of precious metal with which 
copper, etc. is plated. Also fg. 

1833 T. Hook Widow & Marquess viii, She. .dreaded tbat 
the appearauce might be deceitful—if it were so, the plating 
was extremely thick. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 998 Were it 10 
remain a very little longer, the silver would hecome alloyed 
with the copper, and the plating be thus completely spoiled. 
1870 LoweLL Study Wind. (1886) 61 The plating of Angli- 
cisim rubs off. ; 

3. attrib, and Comd., ‘occupied or used in 
plating’; as plating liquid, mill, trade, plating 
bar, a bar made from special pig-iron for making 
into platc-iron ; plating bath, a bath containing 
the metallic solution in which articles to be plated 
are immersed; plating hammer, (a) a heavy 
hammer for clinching ; (4) a steam-hammer for 
working on armour-plate, etc. 

1892 Daily News 13 June 2/7 There is a fair enquiry for 
*plating hars. 1895 Wests. Gaz. 24 Oct. 5/2 Purchasing 
bar silver for the purpose of strengthening their *plating 
hath, 1543 Richmond Wilts (Surtees) 43, ij nalyng bamers 


[f. PLatin-um + 
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ij4. Item a hake hamer with a *platyng hamer, ijl, ¢ 1865 
G. Gore in Circ. Sc. 1. 225/1 A good *plating liquid should 
contain one equivalent of .. cyanide of potassium, 1877 
Raymonp Statist. Alines & AJining 358 In 1750.. Parliament 
.-prohibited the erection in America of shitting, rolling, or 
*plating amills, or stee] furnaces. eee 

Platini- (ple‘tini), Chem., combining form of 
PLatinuM, denoting coinpounds in which it has 
its higher valency (cf. PLATINIC). 

1887 A. M. Brown Anim. Alkaloids 73 Chloride of plati- 
num gives with chlorohydrate of betaine a pljatinichloride 
in yellow crystals. 1890 WesstrR, Platinichloric. 

Platinic (platinik),-¢. Chem. [f. PLatix-uM 
+-1c, So F. platinigue.] Applied to those com- 
pounds of platinum in which it exists in its higher 
degree of valency, i.e. as a tetrad; as plalznic 
oxide, PtO,; platinic chloride, PtCly. Opposed to 
Piatinovus. (Cf. Ferric, and see -1c 1 b.) 

1842 Parnect Chem. A nal.(1845) 95 The conversion of the 
platinous oxide compounds into the platinic oxide. 1866 
Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 665 Platinum forins two series of 
compounds, the platinous compounds in which it is diatomic, 
e.g. PtCle, PtO, ete., and the platinic compounds in which it 
is tetratomic, e.g. PtCl,, PtOg, etc. /bz¢. 668 Tetrachloride 
of Platinum or Platinic Chloride, PtivC)s. 

Platiniferous (pletiniférss), a2, [f. PLaTIN-uM 
+-FEROUS.] Bearing or yielding platinum. 

1828-32 WeBSTERS. v., Platiniferous sand. Dict. Vat. [7/is1. 
1853 TH. Ross /fumboldt's Trav. M1. xxxii. 312 On its 
western slope lies the famous auriferous and platiniferous 
land. 1896 Educ. News (Philad.) 25 Apr. 270 One bed of 
platiniferous lead ore isa mile long. 

Platiniridium (ple:tiniri-digm). Afix. [f. 
PLaTin-UM + IRipium.] A native alloy of platinum 
and iridium, occurring in small grains or cubes 
with truncated angles, of a white colour. 

1868 Dana Afin. (ed. 5) 11. 

Platinite (pleetinait). Chem. [f. Pratin-um 
+-1TE!1 4b.] A salt derived from platinous oxide, 
in which platinum has its lower valency. 

1866 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 671 Platinous Oxide..when 
recently precipitated .. dissolves in potash and in soda, 
forming salts called platinites, which appear also to be 
formed when metallic platinum is heated with caustic alkalis. 
1878 Asney Photogr. (1881) 157 A solution of ‘chloro- 
platinite’ of potassium. — 

Platinize (ple‘tinsiz), v [f Pratin-um + 
-IZE.] ¢rans. To coat with platinum. Hence 
Pla‘tinized /f/. a., Pla‘tinizing wd/. sb.; also 
Platiniza‘tion, the action or process of platinizing. 

1825 J. Nicnorson Oferat. Mechanic 721 Porcelain and 
other wares may be platinised, silvered, tinned, and bronzed. 
1842 Mech. Mag. XXXVI. 461 The platinized silver battery 
invented by Mr. Smee. 1878 Asney Photogr. (1881) 138 
This toning may consist of gilding the silver image, plati- 
nising it, or substituting sone other metal for it. 

Platino- (plez‘tino), combining form of Pra- 
TINUM; sfec. in Chenz. denoting compounds in 
which it is divalent. (Watts Dict. Chem. IV. 665.) 

1873 Watrs Fownes’ Chem. (ed, 11) 346 The acid tartrate 
and the platinochloride being among the least soluble. 1884 
Chamb. Frnt. 1 Mar. 141/1 The platino-barium cyanide) 
becomes highly luminous when inclosed in a tube and 
traversed by tbe electric current. 1899 CaGney tr. Faksch’s 
Clin. Diagn. vii. (ed. 4) 298 For ferrocyanide of potassium, 
platinocyanide of potassium may he substituted. 

Platinode (ple‘tindud). Zvectr. [f. PLatin-um 
+ Gr, é50s path, as in anode, cathode, electrode, etc.] 
The negative plate or pole (cathode) ofa voltaic cell 
(often consisting of platinum). Opp. to Zincone. 

1839 Noapo Electricity (1849) 162 The phenomenon of the 
transfer of the charcoal from one electrode to the other.. 
was abundantly apparent; taking place from the zincode 
(or positive pole) to the platinode (or negative pole). ¢ 1865 
J. Wyxpe in Czve. Sc. I. 194 The pole or terminal,..pro- 
ceeding from, and ending the wire of the copper or platina 
plate of a battery, has heen termed the platinode, or anode. 

Platinoid (ple‘tinoid),z.andsé, [f. Pratin-um 
+ -01D.] A. aay. Resembling platinum. 

1864 in WEBSTER. 1886 in Cassell’s Encyct. Dict. 

B. sé. (Cf. metalloid.} 

1. Chem. Any metal of the class comprising plati- 
num and those commonly found in association 
with it and resembling it in several properties, 
viz. iridium, osmium, palladium, rhodium, and 
ruthenium. Also called platinune metals. 

1882 in OGILVIE, 7 ' 

2. Name for an alloy of nickel, zinc, copper, and 
tungsten, of a silvery white colour, and resembling 
platinum in non-liability to tarnish, etc. 

1885 Engineering 3 July 17 Platinoid is practically Ger- 
man silver with from 1 to 2 per cent. of tungsten in it. 


1892 Pall Matt G. 21 Mar. 3/1 Very fine wires of ‘pla- 
tinoid ', or some other convenient alloy, 

Platino'so-, combining form of mod.L, A/a- 
tindsus PLATINOUS, 

1858 Mayne Egos. Lex., Platinoso., a prefix employed 
by Berzelius in compound terms or epithets of double salts 
which result from the comhination of a platinous salt with 
another metallic salt, as Platinoso-ammonicus, etc. 1866 
Warts Dict. Chen. 1V. 667 A dark brown solution sup- 
posed by Magnus to contain platinoso-platinic chloride. 

[f. 


Platinotype (pletinctaip). Photogr. 
PLATINO- + Type,] A process of photographic 
printing by which prints in platinum-black are 
produced, the paper being prepared by coating 
with a solution of chloro-platinite of potassium, | 


PLATITUDE, 


K,PtCl, (commonly called platinum chloride) and 
ferric oxalate, and developed in a hot solution of 
potassic oxalate. Also aftrzb. 

1880 77zmes 5 Oct. 6/6 There is now a Platinotype Com- 
pany, as there has long been a Woodburytype and an Auto- 
type. 1881 Afhenwunt 18 June 817/3 The Earl of Rosse.. 
presented to the Society photograpbic copies of the drawings 
made by the platinotype process. 1884 Pall MallG.5 Dec. 
2/2 A print in platinotype which will not fade, can be had. 

b. A print produced by this process. 

1884 Sat. Nev. 12 July 58/2 Mr. Keene's illustrations. .a 
great many of which are ‘ platinotypes’.. are very good. 
1892 7intes 20 Oct. 14/1 The 210 platinotypes..constitute 
an exhibition of much beauty and interest. 

Platinous (plettinas),a. Chem. [f. PLatin- uM 
+-ousc,] Applied to those compounds of platinum 
in which it exists in its lower degree of valency, 
i,e.as adyad. Opposed to PLatinic. 

1842 [see Pratinic}], 1858 Mayne E.xfos. Lex., Berzelius 
terms O.rydun: Dlatinosum the first degree of oxidation of 
platinua; Sulphur platinosum the first degree of sulphura- 
tion; Sales platinosi the combinations of platinous oxide 
with the oxacids. 1866 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 667 
Vichloride of Platinum or Platinous Chloride, PtClo. /did. 
671 Platinous Oxide is obtained as a hydrate, Pt”O.H2O or 
Pt”H,O, by digesting platinous chloride in a warm solution 
of potasb and washing the precipitate. 1890 Apney Photogr. 
(ed. 6)171 A platinous salt..was mixed with a ferric oxalate. 

Platinum (ple‘tinim). [mod.L., altered by 
Bergman(followedby Davy), from PLaTINA, in con- 
formity with the names of other metals in -zevz.] 

1. Asomewhat rare metal (at first named PLaTiNa), 
of a white colour like silver but less bright, very 
heavy, ductile, and malleable, unaffected by all 
simple acids, and fusible only at an extremely high 
temperature; used chiefly in chemical and other 
scientific processes. Chemical symbol Pt. 

181z Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 448 The ores of platinum 
are very rare; they have been found only in South America 
and in Spain. /67c. 449 Platinum was first described as a 
peculiar metal by Dr. Lewis, in 1754. 1827 N. Arnotr 
Physics 1, 10 Platinum can be drawn into wire much finer 
than human hair. 1832 Bassace Econ. Manuf. xiv. (ed. 3) 
123 In Russia platinum has been employed for coin. 1838 
J. L. Steruens 7vav. Russia 83/1 The largest piece of 
platinum in existence, from the mines of Demidoff, weighing 
1o pounds, is bere also [Hotel des Mines, St. Petersburg]. 
1866 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 665 The unalterability of 
platinum at higb temperatures, and its power of resisting 
the action of most chemical agents, render it extremely 
useful for the construction of crucibles, evaporating disbes, 
forceps for blowpipe experiments, etc. | A 

2. attrib. a. Made or consisting of platinum. 

1840 Penny Cyct. XVI. 40/1 Heated in a platinum spoon 
it [halsam of Peru] burns with awhite smoke, 1842 PARNELL 
Chem, Anal. (1845) 330 Heated to redness in an one 
platinum crucible. 1849 Noap Electricity (ed. 3) 22 Tbe 
experiment was made with a platinum wire. 1899 CaGNey 
tr. Jaksch’s Clin. Diagn. vi (ed. 4) 206 A particle. .of the 
cultivation from agar is taken on a platinum point. 

b. Of, related to, containing, or combined with 
platinum; as platinum compounds, platinum ore, 
platinum salts; with names of other metals, de- 
noting alloys, as platinum-iridium, -steel; also 
platinum-black, a black powder resembling lamp- 
black, consisting of platinum in a finely-divided 
state; platinum-lamp, an incandescent lamp 
having the filament made of platinum; platinum 
metals, name for the class of metals comprising 

latinom and certain others associated with it (see 

LATINOID B. 1); platinum-zine a., formed of 
plates alternately of platinum and zinc, as a 


voltaic cell. 

1854 J. ScorFERN in Orr's Circ. Sc., Chem. 511 The sub- 
stance termed *platinum black furnisbes the metal in a con- 
dition of still more minute division. 1878 Apxey Photoer. 
157 The prints produced by tbis [platinum] process are 
exceedingly beautiful, and, as platinum black forms the 
image, they may be considered as heing far more permanent 
than a silver print. 1866 Waits Dict. Chen 1V. 669 
All *platinum-compounds are reduced to spongy platinum 
in tbe inner flame [of tbe blowpipe]. 1901 B7it. Med. Frat. 
No. 2095 Epit. Med. Lit. 32 Tbe autbor recommends electro- 
lysis with a *platinum-iridium needle. 1865 Watts Dict. 
Chen: 111. 974 Ruthenium and osmium differ from the other 
*platinum-metals in tbe degree of their oxidisahility. 1849 
D. Campsett fnorg. Chem. 247 Analysis of *platinum ore, 


. containing, besides platinum, ruthenium, .. osmium, .. iri- 


dium,..palladium,. .rhodium,..copper, and iron. 1866 Watts 
Dict. Chem. \V. 671 From most *platinum-salts alkalis 
throw down basic double salts. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., 
*Platinum-steel, steel alloyed with i; part of platinum. It 
is said not to be quite so bard as silver steel, hut tougher. 
1878 Apney Photoyr. (1881) 157 Pictures may he obtained 
by means of *platinum tetrachloride, mercuric chloride, and 
potassium dichromate, &c. though greater exposure with 
these is necessary. 1849 Noap Léectricity (ed. 3) 263 As 
copper is a better conductor of Electricity tban platinum, 
a copper-zinc circuit ought to be more efficacious than a 
*platinum-zine circuit, whicb is contrary to fact. 

Platitude (pletitivd). [a. F. platétude (Dict. 
Acad. 1694), f. p/a¢ PLat a., on analogy of /ati- 
tude, altitude, etc.: see -TUDE.] 

L. Flatness, dullness, insipidity, commonplace- 
ness (as 2 quality of speech or writing). ; 

1812 Edin. Rev. X1X. 276 With all tbe brevity and plati- 
tude imaginahle. 1818 Q. Rev. XIX. 120 Such abundance 
of platitude and inanity. a@18so Rosserm Dante § Cire. 
1, (1874) 12 A repartee..wbicb has all the profound platl- 
tude of medizval witt 


PLATITUDINAL. 


2. A flat, dull, or commonplace remark or state- 
ment; esp. one uttered or written with an air of 


importance or solemnity. f 

1815 Simonp Tour Gt. Brit. 1. 100 Every species of im- 
prohability and platitudes. 1833 Saran Austin Charac. 
Goethe 11. 212 note 36 A Philister .. may, I think, be para- 

hrased a man of common places—a pompous dealer in 
identicalisms and platitudes. 1888 Bryce Amer. Commw. 
I{. xlv. 19x It is one of those platitudes whicb are constantly 
forgotten or ignored. 


Platitu dinal,¢. rare. [Asiff. L.*plaritndo, 
-din-+-aL; cf. LatitupinaL.] = PLatiTupINous, 

1885 J. Coteman in Longin. Mag. V1I. 76 ‘ Junius’ failed 
.. hecause it was a platitudinal play upon an unsavoury 
subject. 1900 Daily Vews 17 Oct. 4/6 His remarks do not 
seem to us wholly free from a modern kind of ‘ platitudinal 
stodge ‘, as he calls it, and we fear that ‘platitudinous’ 
would, of the two, be more correct. ; 

Platitudinarian (plz titi#dinéerian), sé. and 
a, [f. as prec., after LaTiTuDINARIAN.] 

A. sé. One who utters or deals in platitudes, 

1855 /ait's Mag. XXI11. 53r To expose sucb sbowy plati- 
tudinarians as Tupper. 1876 Geo. Ptoe Dan. Der. xxii, 
A political platitudinarian as insensible as an ox to every- 
thing he can't turn into political capital. 1890 Cornh. Mag. 
Dec. 520 A man of words ratber than of action, a platitu- 
dinarian. 


B. adj. Characterized by platitude; addicted 


to the use of platitudes. 

1866 Contemp. Rev. 1. 164 Of all forms of cant and plati- 
tude, prohahly the most unreal and platitudinarian. 1884 
Chr. Commw. 23 Oct. 20/3 All our colleges together 
manufacture only platitudinarian pulpiteers. 

Hence Platitudina'rianism. 

1887 A. J. Gorpon in Missionary Herald Sept. 367 As 
muclr need to be on their guard against platitudinarianism 
as against latitudinarianism. 1892 J.B. Aten in Academy 
23 Jan. 84/2 One of the most tiresome of the minor faults to 
which novelists are liable is platitudinarianism. 

Platitudinize (pletitiz-dinsiz), v. ([f as 
prec. +-Izk.] zztr, To utter platitudes. Hence 
Platitudiniza‘tion (in quot. as if from a /rans, 
sense ‘to impart a character of platitude to’) ; 
Platitu dinizer, Platitu dinism. 

1885 Sat. Rev. 7 Feb. 191/2 A diploinatist..is a man who 
retains the tradition and faculty of respectable platitude. 
Many men now platitudinize, but not as a rule respectably. 
1888 /did. 18 Feb, 3179/1 ‘Whe platform platitudinizers, 189 
Pall Mall Mag. V1. 351/2 He moves platitudinising ma 
alttitudinising through a play. 1895 Zanowitt Jfasler 441 
Art—the last of the rebels against the platitudinisation of 
life. 1897 Strand Wag. Aug.179 He has a rich gift of what 
an eminent American cails ’ platitudinizing’. ‘The word .. 
Is most effective as indicating a constant ever fed supply of 
pointless words, wrapped up in cotton woolly sentences. 
1903 CA. Times 12 June 747/2 The Archhishop of Canter- 
bury departed a little from the area of platitudinism, when 
--he alluded to the ‘ passive resistance " movement. 

Platitudinous (platiti#-dinas), 2. [fas prec. 
+ -0u8; cf. multitudtnous.) Characterized by 
or of the nature of a platitude ; full of platitudes; 


of a person, uttering or writing platitudes. 

1862 Ldlustr. Lond. News 1x Jan. 51/1 The bulk of the 
speech is somewhat platitudinous. 1874 L. SterHen Hours 
in Library 1. 232 Schiller's excellent but remarkably plati- 
tudinous peasants in ‘William Tell’, 1882 Traite Sterne v. 
56 The Sermons are .. of the most commonplace character, 
platitudinous with the platitudes of a thousand pulpits. 

Hence Platitudinously adv., Platitu:dinous- 


ness, 

1858 Sat. Rev. 28 Aug. 201/1 The consequences are..an 
extreme tenuity of thought and an excessive platitudinous- 
ness of expression. 1892 Daily News 21 May 2/2 His ora- 
tions are enormously, portentously, platitudinously dull. 

+ Pla‘tlings, av. Obs. [f. Puat a. + -lings: 
see -LING 2.) Flat, flatly, flatlings. 

1447 Boxenutam Seyntys (Roxb.) 69 He bome went on to 
his plas And fel down platlyngys sorwyng bevely. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. 111. 320 Sic ane straik vpoun him sone 
scho set, Quhill tbat scho feld him platlingis on that plane. 

+ Platly, adv. Obs. [f. Puata, + -tv2.] In 
a plat manner; flatly, bluntly, plainly, directly. 

¢1374 Cuatcer Troylus in. 737 (786) This Troylus right 
platly for to seyn Is burgh a goter, by a preuy wente Into 
my chambre ycome. ¢1386 — Pars. T. P948 Pou must 
tell it platly be it neuer so foul ne so horrible. c 1407 Lypc. 
Reson & Sens. 1480 For ther is platly non that inay Dis- 
oheyfe]nhir byddyng. 1549 Hoorer Declar. 10 Commandm. 
vi, Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 325 A great numher, that say, not 
platly and plainly, ‘there is no God’; but by certain circum- 
locutions and parapbrases. 1567 Turserv. Ovid's Epist. 
26h, Of so noble fame, as platly doth appeare. 

+Platness. Ods. [f. Phata. + -NESS.] Flat- 
ness, plainness. 

1530 Parser. 255/2 Platnesse, plattevr, _ 

Piatode (ple'toud), a. Zool. ([irreg. f. Gr. 
thar-us broad + -onE, after cestode, etc.] = next. 

Platoid (pletoid),a. Zoo/. [f. as prec. + -o1D, 
after cestoid, /rematoid, etc.] Of a flattened form, 
as the worms of the group Plalyhelminthes. 

1894 W. S. Winpte in Pop. Se. Monthly XLIV. 454 
Besides larvae, numerous adult forms, as..platoid worms.. 
are collected. 

Platometer (platgmita1). [f. Gr. mAdros 
breadth + -METER.} An instrument for measuring 
areas: = PLANIMETER. 

1852 SanG in 7rans. Scot. Soc. Arts 1V. 119 Description 


of a platometer, an instrument for measuring the areas of 


figures drawn on paper. 


1865 Batrour /did. VI. 198 A 
aew form of platometer. 
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+ Platometry. O¢s. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-METRY.] ‘The art of measuring the breadth of 


some (distant or inaccessible) object. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. aiijb, It informeth tbe measurer, 
how Broad any thing is, wbich is in the measurers vew: so 
it be on Land or Water: and may be called Platometrie. 

+ Platonian. Ods. [f. Gr. MAarev Plato + 
-IAN.] = PLATONIST. © 

1569 J. Sanrorp tr. Agriffa’s Van. Artes 68 b, Whiche 


was the Platonians opinion. 161x A. StarForD WViode 80 
The Platonians were so enamoured of tbis amiable goddess. 

Platonic (platgnik), a. and 56, [ad. L. Pla- 
lonicus, a. Gr. TlAarwuxos, f. TAarav Plato: see 
-ic. Cf. F, Platonigue (16th c. in Godef.).] 

A. aaj. 

1. Of or pertaining to Plato, a famous philosopher 
of ancient Greece (B.C. ¢ 429-¢ 347), or his doctrines; 
conceived or composed after the manner of Plato. 

1533 Exyor (¢/tde) Of that Knowlege, whiche maketh a 
wise Man. A disputation Platonike. 1638 Witkins Mew 
World 1, (1684) 173 "I'was an Old Platonick Principle, that 
there is in some part of the World such a place where Men 
might be Plentifully Nourished, hy the Air they Breath. 
1697 Evetyn wisn. vii. 235 More like a Platonic Notion. 
1833 J. H. Newman Arians 1. iii. (1876) 39 That compre- 
hensive philosophy, which was reduced to system about the 
beginning of the third century, and then went by the name 
of the New Platonic, or Eclectic. 1875 Jowetr P/ato (ed. 2) 
I. 240 The Ion, like the other earlier Platonic Dialogues. 
1884 tr. Lofze's Logic 435 The Platonic expression Idea is 
usually rendered Universal conception. 

b. Of a person: Holding or maintaining the 
doctrines of Plato; that is a follower of Plato. 

a1654 Setpen Zadble-7. (Arb.) 53 The first Christians 
many of them were Platonick Philosophers. 183: I. Tav1.or 
Pref. Ess. to Edwards’ Freed. Will iit. 50 Commencing 
with the Platonic fatbers, and ending with the last writers 
on both sides of the Calvinistic controversy. 

2. Applied to love or affection for one of the 
opposite sex, of a purely spiritual character, and 
free from sensual desire. Ilence in varions allu- 
sive applications. 

(Amor platonicus was used synonymously with amor 
socraticus by Ficinus (the Florentine Marsilio Ficino, 1433- 
99', president of Cosmo de’ Medici’s Accademia Platonica, to 
denote the kind of interest in young men with which Socrates 
was credited: cf. the last few pages of Plato's Symposium. 
As thus originally used, it had no reference to women. 
(Prof. I. Bywater )] 

1636 Davenxant (title) The Platonick Lovers. ¢ 1645 
Howett Lefts. (16:0) vi. 203 The Court affords little news 
at present, but that ther 1s a love, call’d Platonick love, 
whicb much swayes there of late. It isa love .. {that] con- 
sists in contemplation and idwas of the mind, not in any 
carnall fruition. 1651 Stanvey (title) A Platonick Discourse 
Upon Love. Written in Italian by John Picus Mirandula. 
3678 Norris Coll. Misc. (1699) 355 Platonic Love is the 
Love of Beauty abstracted from all sensual Applications, 
and desire of Corporal Contact. 1741 Ricnarpson Pamela 
(1824) I. Ixxviil. 438, | am convinced, and always was, that 
Platonic love is Platonic nonsense. 1857 Lewes Biograph. 
fist. Philos. 193 Love is the longing of the Soul for Beauty; 
the inextinguishahle desire which like feels for like, which 
the divinity within us feels for the divinity revealed to us 
in Beauty. This is the celebrated Platonic Love, which, 
from having originally meant a communion of two souls, 
and that in a rigidly dialectical sense, has been degraded to 
the expression of maudlin sentiment between the sexes. 
1862 Gen. P. ‘THompson in Bradford Advertiser 8 Mar.6/1 
As well might he said that Tories of the olden time only 
fougbt for..a Platonic love for rotten borougbs. 

b. Feeling or professing Platonic love. 

1650 Butwer Aunthropomet. 163 The Mother-in-Law of 
Forestus, a fruitfull woman, would not match her daughters 
to Platonique men. 1709 STEELE Tatler No. 32 P3 This 
Order of Platonick Ladies are to be dealt with in a peculiar 
Manner from all the rest of the Sex. 1872 Morey Voltatre 
43 She had ridiculed the pedantical women and platonic 
gallants of the Hétel Rambouillet as the Jansenists of love. 

3. ta, Platonic bodies (Geom.): a former name 
for the five regular solids (tetrahedron, cube, octa- 
hedron, dodecahedron, icosahedron). Odés. 

{1571: see PLatontcaL 3]. a 1696 Scarsurcn Euclid 
(1705) 282 The five Platonick Bodies, so much fam'd, 
Pythagoras first found, Plato explain'd; Euclide on them 
Immortal Glory gain'd. 1704 J. Harris Ler. Yechn. 1, 
Platonick Bodies. See Regular Bodies. 

b. Platonic year: a cycle imagined by some 
ancient astronomers, in which the heavenly bodies 
were supposed to go through all their possible move- 
ments aud return to their original relative positions 
(after which, according to some, all events would 
recur in the same order as before); sometimes 
identified with the period of revolution of the 
equinoxes (about 25800 years : see PRECESSION). 

1639 Futter Holy Var v. xxviii. 278 Except tbe Platonick 
yeare, turning the wheel of all actions round about, hring the 
spokeof this Holy wariehackagain, 1658 Puituirs, Platonick 
Year, ¢. the space of 36000 years, 1684 T. Burnet 7/e. 
Larth uw. 149 Call'd the Platonick year, as if Plato had heen 
the first author of that opinion; hut that's a great mistake. 
1727-4: Cuasipers Cyel., Platonic year, or the great year, 
is..tbe space wherein the stars and constellations return to 
their former places, in respect of the equinoxes. The 
Platonic year, according to Tycho Brahe, is 25816; accord- 
ing to Ricciolus 25920; according to Cassini 24800 years, 
a G. F. Cuamsers Astron. Voc. Defin. 919. 

. 56. (Cf. F. Plalonigue (1486 in Godef. 
Compl.).] 
+1. A follower of Plato; a Platonist. Ods. 
1605 Timme Quersi/.t.ii.6 The Platonicks called tbe same 
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PLATONIST. 


the soule of the worlde. 1609 Biste (Douay) Commu. IL. 
roor Platonikes or Academikes conceived more of God, and 
pure spirites, but thought hoth corporal and spiritual 
creatures were coeternal with God. 1707 in Hearne Codfect. 
13 June (O.H.S.) If. 20 The Primitive Fathers were 
Platonicks in their comments upon the Scriptures. 1758 
Euiz. Canter tr. Epictetus Introd., The Platonics..do yet, 
witb the Stoics, constantly maintain fate. 

2. A Platonic lover (see A. 2b). ? Obs. 

@1658 CLEVELAND Gen, Poenis, etc. (1677) 157 Sure al this 
Grate tbose Chrisom Lovers, call’d Platonicks, had their 
first Training. 1712 ArsuTHNot John Bull 1, viii, Very 
pretty,indeed ! A wife must never go abroad witha Platonic 
to see a play ora ball! 1757 Mrs. GrieritH Lett. Henry 
& Frances (1767) Il. 291 Till they dwindle into that stage 
of life, when, and when only, lovers become Platonics indeed. 

3. (Usually f/.) Platonic love; the acts or doings 
of a Platonic lover. 

31800 Mar. Eocewortu Selinda xvii, Are lhey out o’ the 
born-book of platonics yet? 1836 F. Manony Red, Father 
Prout (1859) 76 That was attributed to a sort of Platonic be 
felt for the fascinating Donna Maria da Gloria. 

Plato-nical, z. ? Oss. [f. as prec. + -AL.] 

1. = Phatonic A. 1. 

x56 T. Norton Ir. Cadvin's [nst. % xiv. (1634) 69 Let us 
therefore forsake that Platonicall philosophy. 1642 H. More 
(title) A Platonical Song of the Soul. 1758 Ettz. Carter 
tr. Epictetus Introd., There is no real difference hetwixt tbe 
Platonical and Stoical philosophy, in the opinion of fate, 
and the freedom of human actions. 1845 Maurice Mor. & 
Met. Philos. in Encyct. Metrop. (1847) U1. 612/1 Vhe attempt 
to divide matter from substance and look upon things sensihle 
as not sensible, has led to all the Pythagorean and Pla- 
tonical inventions, which be regards with so much dislike. 

2. = Puatonic A. 2. 

1636 Davenant Platonic Lovers Wks. (1673) 414 Since not 
-.amongst you all He can find one will prove Platonical. 
1823 Byron Fuan 1x. |xxvi, The noblest kind of love is love 
Platonical, 

3. = PLAToNIc A. 3. 

1571 Dicces Fantom., AJath. Disc. Pref., 1 haue thougbt 
good to adioyne this Treatise of the 5 Platonicall bodies. 
fbid., The fiue bodyes Regulare or Platonicall. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Platonical year (annus platonicus) is every 
36000th. year, when some Philosophers imagined, all persons 
and tbings should return to the same state as now they are. 

Hence Plato‘nically adv. ; Plato‘nicalness. 

1636 Davenant Platonic Levers Wks. (1673) 404 The 
Turk ! Is he platonically given? a 1639 Wotton Life Dk. 
Buckingham in Relig. (1651) 77 To mould bim as it were 
Platonically to his own Idea. 1668 G. C. in H. More Div. 
Diad. Pref. i. (1713) 6 Which therefore agrees well with tbe 
Platonicalness of Cuphophron’s Genius. 1826 Q. Rev. 
XXXIV. 432 Madame de Montesson was platonically 
jealous. 

+ Platoni-cian. Oés. fad. F. platonicien 
(Oresme 14the.), f. L. Platonic-us PLATONIC: see 
“IAN: cf. mechanician.] = PLATONIST. 

1741 tr. D’Argens’ Chinese Lett. xxxviii. 289 The Plato- 
nicians suppose that God and Matter were the Principles 
of all Beings. 1776 Giszon Decl. § F. xiii. I. 399 ‘he 
new Platonicians..exhausted their strength in the verhal 
disputes of metaphysics. 1829 K. Dicsy Broadst. fon. 1. 
Godefridus 157 Philo a celebrated philosopber among the 
Platonicians. 

Platonicism (plitp:nisiz’m). rare. [f. Pua- 
TONIC + -ISM.] = PLATONISM 3. 

a1678 H. Scoucat Hés. (1765) 333 Many naughly affec- 
tions do shelter themselves under the plausible title of 
Platonicism. 1741 Rtcuarpson Pamela (1824) I. Ixxvii. 
485 She little depended upon Platonicism in him, 

+ Platonicker. Obs. rare—1, [f. PLATONIC + 
-ER}.] = PLaToNist. 

xs82 N. T. (Rhem.) FoAx i. 1 note, This first sentence of 
the Gospel not only the faithful but the Platonickers did so 
admire..that tbey wished it to be written in gold. 


Platonism (plérténiz'm). [ad. mod.L. p/a- 
lonism-us, f. Gr. TlAdrav Plato: see -1sm. So 
mod.F. platonisme (Dict. Acad. 1762).] 

1. The philosophy or doctrine of Plato, or of his 


followers. 

1570 Levins Jfanrp. 146 Platonisine, Platonismius. 1642 
H. More Song of Soul u. Pref., Those that are rightly 
acquainted with Platonisme, will accept of that small pains. 
1782 Priestiey Corrupt. Chr. 1.1.11 Uhat..was introduced 
from tbe principles of platonism afterwards. 1806 Knox & 
Jess Corr. I. 283 Thinking as I do, tbat platonism was 
prepared providentially, not only as preliminary to Christian 
piety, but as a kind of fermenting principle, to act occasion- 
ally inreinvigorating it. 1856 R. A. VAUGHAN Mystics (1860) 
I. 52 Platonism in Philo does for Judaism what it was soon 
to do for Christianity. ; : 

2. (with Z/.) A doctrine or tenet of Platonic 
philosophy ; a saying of. or like those of, Plato. 

1610 Heater St. Aug. Crtie ef God 400 He overthrowes 
one great Platonisine. /6/d. 694 A philosopher came to him 
and expounded certaine Platonismes unto him. 1845 R. 
Cuoate Amer. Bar in Addresses (1878) 165 Hear the 
striking platonisms of Coleridge. 

3. The doctrine or practice of Platonic love. 
(Cf. PLaTonicis3.) 

31782 Acexanoer Hist. Women I. vii. 233 The Troubadour 
.. was not always satisfied with pure platonism, and 
frequently debauched the virgin or the wife whom he 
attended. 1893 Sattus Madam Safphira 59 For that 
reason .. platonic affection, or, more exactly, reciprocal 
platonism, is discoverable only among married people. . 

Platonist (plziténist). (ad. med. L. p/alanista 
(1286 in Catholicon), f. Gr. TlAdraw Plato: see 
-1st.] A follower of Plato; one who holds the 
doctrines or philosophy of Plato. . 

1549 Latimer 644 Serm. bef, Edw, VI (Arb.) 166 He [St, 


PLATONISTIC. 


Augustine] became of a Maniche and of a platoniste a good 
christian. 1570 Levins Afanif. 147 Platoniste, Platonista, 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 944 As for Love, the Platonists, (some 
of them,) go so farre as to hold that the spirit of the Lover, 
doth passe into the spirits of the Person Loved. 1678 Cup. 
worth /xtedl. Syst. Pref. 36 Vpon which Occasion we take 
notice of a Double Platonick T'rinity; the One Spurious 
and Adulterated, of some latter Platonists; the Other True 
and Genuine, of Plato himself, Parmenides, and the Ancients. 
1787 Sir J. Hawkins Johnson 542 Dr. Henry More, of 
Cambridge, he did not much affect: he wasa platonist, and, 
in Johnson's opinion,a visionary. 1847 EmMenson Nepr. Aen, 
Plato Wks. (Bohn) I. 310 Hamlet is a pure Platonist. 
b. A Platonic lover. Also attrib 

1756 (é7/Ze) Memoirs of a Young Lady of Quality, a Pla- 
tonist. 1895 Hicstin. Gaz. 6 July 3/3 The author has 
endeavoured to give a sympathetic view of a warm-hearted 
woman in her relations with a platonist husband, 

Hence Platoni'stic a., pertaining to or charac- 
tertsttc of the Piatonists or of Platonism. 

1859 W. Key Lect, on St, August. 12 He was speaking 
with an aged Christian about some Platonistic books. 


Platonize (pla#ténaiz), v. [ad. Gr. tAaravi- 
(ew (Origen), f. TAdaroy Plato: see -1zE. So F. 
platoniser (a 1587 in Godefroy).] 

1. intr. To follow the doctrine of Plato; to 
philosophize after the manner of Plato; to be 


a Platonist. 

1608 Hieron Defence 1. 157* Aust. did platonize a little, we 
maie saie, this D. doth platonize a greate deale more. 1610 
Heaey S¢. Aug. Citte of God 649 Philo either Platonized 
or Plato Philonized. 1678 Cupwortn /xted/. Syst. 1. iv. § 27. 
457 Macrobius plainly Platonized, asserting a Trinity of 
Archical or Divine Hypostases. 1833 J. H. Newman 
Arians 1, iii. (1876) 40 The grave imputation. .of considering 
the Son of God inferior to the Father, that is, of Platonizing 
or Arianizing. 

2. To act as Platonic friends. sz02ce-use. 

1821 New JJonthly Mag. Il. 119 If I could venture to 
inventsa word ..1 would say, that we will ‘platonize’ 
together, under the constant guidance of nature and 
philosophy. 

. trans. To give a Platonic character to; to 
render Platonic. 

1850 Grote Greece n. Ixvili. VIII. 556 Of the ethical 
dialogues much may be probably taken to represent Sokrates 
more or less platonized. 1871 BrackiE Four Phases 1. 148 
Therecord of this conversation, nodoubt.. largely Platonized. 

Hence Platonized, Pla‘tonizing ff/. adjs.; 
also Platoniza‘tion, the action of Platonizing or 
condition of being Platonized (in quot., in sense 
2); Pla‘tonizer, one who Platonizes, a Platonist. 

1843 #raser's AMlag. XXVIII. 277 Vheir passion for the 
danseuse having. in the meantime, metempsychosed itself 
into a *platonisation. 1845 Maurice Alor. & Alert, Philos. 
in Encycl. Metrop. (1847) 11. 638/1 The warrior lived on 
through the days of Julian, lived to see tbe utmost done that 
could be done for *Platonized paganism. 1734 A. Younc 
Idolatrons Corrupt, 1, 109 Philo the Jew, who was a great 
*Platonizer, calls the Stars Divine Images, and incorruptible 
and immortal Souls. 1701 Norxis /cdead World 1.v. 241 The 
second Hypostasis whom the Platonists called the vous, and 
the *Platonizing Apostle the Aoyos. 1827 Moore Eficur, 
xvii, The platonising refinement of Philo. 1885 W. WaLLace 
in Excycl. Brit. 11. 267/2 The materials of the work..are 
conceived in a Platonising spirit. 


+Platoynne. Obs. nonce-wd. [Formed as a F, 
fem. of Platon Plato: cf. baron, baronne.] Lit. A 
female Plato: in quot. a female adherent of the 
doctrtne of Platonic affection. 

1709 Swirt Tatler No. 32 P 2, 1 am fallen desperately in 


Love with a profess’d Platonne, the most unaccountable 
Creature of her Sex. 

Platoon (platn), s4. Forms: 7-8 plotton, 
8 plat-, plottoon, 8—- platoon. [ad. F. fe/oton 
(15th ec. in Hatz.-Darm., fvoz. ploton) ltttle ball, 
platoon, dim, of pe/ote: see PELLET 56.1 and -oon.] 

1. M7. A smali body of foot-soldiers, detached 
from a larger body and operating as an organized 
unit ; vartously applied : see quots. (obs.); spec. half 
a company, a squad, a tactical formation preserved 
in some armies for purposes of drill, etc. (Ods. in 
the British Army. ) 

Formerly volley-firing was done by platoons: cf. b. 

1637 Monro /ixfed., etc. n. Abridgm. Exerc. 184 Eight 
Corporall-ships of Musketiers, being thirty-two Rots divided 
in foure Plottons, every Plotton being eight in front, led off 
bya Captaine. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Zechn.1, Plattoon..is 
a small Square Body of Musketeers, such asis usually drawn 
out of a Battalion of Foot, when they form the Hollow 
Square to strengthen the Angles. 1727-41 CHAMBERS Cyci, 
Plattoon, or Plottoon, in war, a small, square body of 40 or 
so men, drawn out of a battalion of foot, and placed between 
the squadrons of horse, to sustain them; or in ambuscades, 
streights, and defiles, where there is not room for battalions 
or regiments. 1734 tr. Nollin's Anc. [ist, (1827) 11. v. 254 
Platoons which consisted of four and twenty men each. 
1788 M. Cutter in Li/c, etc. (1888) I. 420 Just as we got 
np with them, they began to fire hy platoons. 1846 //7s¢, 
Ree. 1st Regiment of Foot 130 Yhe street contained only 
a platoon abreast, so the first platoon fired their 24 rounds, 
and then filed off, and were succeeded hy the next and 
following platoons. 1853 StocguriER A/72. Encycl., Pla- 
toon, a subdivision or small body of infantry. The word 
is obsolete, except in the term ‘ inanual and platoon exercise’. 
1875 tr. Ct. de Paris’ Hist. Civ, War in Amer, |. 272 The 
recruits must go throngh a series of exercises and evolutions 
..first singly, then by platoons, by battalions next, and 
finally by brigades. 

b. transf. A numbcr of shots fircd simultane- 


ously by a platoon or body of men; a volley. 
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1706 Farqunar Recruiting Officer ii. ii, I tell you what, 
I'll make love like a platoon. 1747 Gentl, Mag. 317 ‘Je 
Welsh fuzileers fired two platoons upon the Dutch. 1817 M. 
Wirks Hist, Sk. S. [ndia (1869) Ul. xxxiii. 145 Threw ina 
regular platoon on the flank which killed the officer com- 
manding. 1889 DoyvLe Micak Clarke 298 These can fight 
in line and fire a platoon as well as one could wish to see. 

Sik 1775 SHERIDAN St. Paty. Day. i, 2 Sol. We'll argue 
in platoons, 3. Sod Ay, ay, let him have our grievances in 
a volley. : 

te. Short for platoon exercise, Obs. 

1796 /nstr. & Reg. Cavalry (1813) 251 After the manual 
and platoon, the battalion remains formed at close order, 
and the major returns to his post in the rear. 1816 ‘Quiz’ 
Grand Mastcr i. 50. 

2. fig. A squad ; a company or set of people. 

iwyiz Ace. Last Distemper of 7. Whieg . 44 Tom.. 
danc’d away the Hays with them in regular Plattoons. 1790 

3uRKE Fr, Rez. Wks. V. 100 To love the little platoon we 

belong to in society, is the first principle (the germ as it 
were) of publick affections. 1837 W. lrvinc Cafi. Bonne- 
ville (1849) 376 This is played by two parties drawn out in 
opposite platoons before a blazing fire. 1841 Emerson Lect, 
Times Wks, (Bohn) 11. 250 1f you speak of the age, you 
mean your own platoon of people. 

3. atirib, as platoon drill, exercise, fire, firing; 
also humorously f/a/oon swearing (= utterance of 


a ‘volley’ of oaths, quot. 1793). 

1793 Law in E. A. Bond 7+rfal Warren llastings 
(1860) I11. 266 After having tried his hand to hit the mark 
twice alone, then he indulged in platoon swearing. 1796 
Instr. & Reg. Cavalry (1813) 251 The major closes rear 
ranks for the platoon exercise. 1818 Scott //rt. Mid/. li, 
Nature seems to expect the thunder-burst, as a condemned 
soldier waits for the platoon-fire which is to stretch him on 
the earth. 1899 Adlbutt's Syst. Med. V1. 514 The discharg- 
ing {of neurons] may take place by platoon firing or by 
company firing, or by desultory rank firing ., the general 
opinion is in favour of platoon firing. 

Hence tPlatoo'n v. z7/r., to fire a volley ; also fg. 

1706 Farqunar Recruiting Officer ui. ii, 1'll kneel, stoop, 
and stand, faith; most ladies are gained by platooning. 
1780 S. J. Pratt La2a Corbett (ed. 4) 11. 46 The veteran 
Carbines, after having platooned and pioneered it for a num- 
ber of years ao could keep the field no longer. 

Platopic (plata'pik), @. Crantom. [irreg. f. 
Gr. mAatus broad + wy, wa- face +-1c.] = Platyopic 
(the etymological form): see PLaty-. 

1885 Fral. of Authrop. Inst. 156 The cranial characters 
of the Yahgans. .platopic, mesoprosopic, and mesognathous. 
Plato's-,plato'so-. Cem. }‘ormative,shortened 
from PLaTINos(o-, forming names of compounds 
in which platinum is bivalent, as plato-samine, 
NH,Pt, the ammonia-base supposed by Gerhardt 
to exist in the ammonio-platinous compounds 
(Watts); platosammo‘nium, the group Pt. 2NH, 
(as in platosammonium chloride, Pt. 2NH,Cl), 
platosodiammo‘nium, the group Pt. 2N,H, (asin 
platosodiammonium chloride, Pt. 2N,1,C)). 

1856 Minter £lem, Chem, 11. 166 Salts of Platosamine 
(Reiset’s second base) .. Hydrochlorate of platosamine 
(yellow) PtH3N.Cl. 1857 /é/d. 111. 260 The two platinum 
bases from pyridine are :—Platinopyridine.. Platosopyridine. 
1865 MANSFIELD Sa//s 455 ‘ Reiset’s second Platinum base’.. 
is supposed by Gerhardt to contain a body which he calls an 
alkali, ‘Platosamine’, NH2Pt. 1873 Watts Fozwmnes’ Chem, 
(ed. 11) 349 Platinum dichloride absorbs 2 molecules of am- 
monia, forming platosammonium chloride. 

+ Plat-roof. Oés. vave—'. In 4 f/. platrowes. 
[f. Piatra. + Roor sé.]_A flat roof. 

61380 Wyeur Seri. Sel. Wks. I. 194 Pei shulden preche 
opinli upon platrowes of housis. 

Platt, platte, obs. forms of Piart. 

Pla‘tted, #//.a. [f. Pnatv.3+-ED1,] Formed 
into or made of platts; = PLAITED 2. 

1483 Cath, Angl. 283/1 Plattyd, juplicatus, jntricatus. 
1597 SHAKS. Lover's Compl. ii, A plattid hiue of straw. 
1609 HoLtann A 7, Marcell. 255 Shields,. .made of platted 
oysiers. 1784 Cowrer /ask vi. 239 Who wore the platted 
thorns with bleeding brows. 1885 Miss Brappon WVydlarad’s 
Weird Il. 142 A head crowned with masses of platted hair. 


Platten (ple't’n), v. Also 7 platen. [f. PLat 
a, + -EN5,] 

+1. ¢razs. To make flat, to flatten. Ods. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury 111. xiv. (Roxb.) 19/2 Thatchers 
Termes... Platen the sids down. 

2. To rivet or clinch a nail, by turning down the 
point. Sc. 1903 in Exg. Dial, Dict. 

3. To form into a plate. 

1875 Knicut Dict. Alech., Plattening Glass, the operation 
of forming glass into sheets or plates. 

Platter! (ple‘tas). Now chicfly avch. Forms: 
4-6 plater. 5 platere, (6 Sc. plaitter), 6- platter. 
[ME. flater a. AT’. plater (Bozon), dertv. of flat 
dish.] A flat dish or plate for food ; in later usage 


often a wooden plate. 

13.. Coerde L. 1490 Bye us vessel gret plente, Dysschys, 
cuppys and sawsers, Bolles, treyes, and platers. c¢ 1330 
Arth. & Merl, 2270 Alder-next his side he sat, And of his 
dische and plater at. 1382 Wycuir AZa/z. xxiii. 25 Woo 
to 30u, scribis and Pharisees, ipocritis, that maken clene 
that thing of the cuppe and plater, that is with outforth, 
€1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxxiv. 153 Pe grettest prelate.. 
lays it apona grete plater of siluer. 1474 Caxton Chesse 26 
Ete his mete out of platers and dysshes of tree and of wode. 
is1z Act 4 Hen. VITI,c.7 § 7 Untrne .. Workmanship. .in 
Platters, Chargers, Dishes. 1526 TinpaLe A/azt. xiv. 8 
Geve me here John haptistes heed ina platter. 1571 Sad¢zr. 
Poems Reforiut xxviii. 118 Plaitter nor pois we neuer left 
ane plak. 1655 Mouret & Bennet Health's lpr. (1746) | 
235 Fish coming out of a Pan is not to be covered with | 


PLATY-. 


a Platter, lest the Vapour congealed in the Platter drop 
down again upon the Fish, 1764 Gotpsm. 7rav. 196 While 
his lov'd partner.. Displays her cleanly platter on the board. 
1824 W. Irvinc 7. 7rav. I. 58 Half a dozen great Delft 
platters, hung..by way of pictures. 1851 Lavarp /’of. Acc. 
Discov. Nineveh vii. 123 The girls. returned, each bearing 
a platter of fruit which they placed before me. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as platter-case, -mat, 
-mouth, -plate; platter-shaped aij.; platter-face, 
a broad, round, flat face; so platter-faced a.; 
platter-foot dia/., a flat foot. 

1793 SMEATON Ldystone L. § 303 In the kitchen..were 
two settles with lockers, a dresser with drawers, two cup- 
boards, and one “platter case. 1621 burton Avat. fed. 1, 
ll, IV. 1. (1651) 519 ‘hough she. have a swoln Juglers *plat- 
ter face, or a thin, lean, chitty face. 1675 Corion Scoffer 
Scoft 116 Her pale, full-moon, platter face. 1§33 Upau. 
Flowres Lat. Sp. 199b, ‘Uhat reed heeded, grey eyed, *plater- 
faced, and hawkenosed wenche. 1707 J. STEVENS tr. Que- 
vecto's Cont. Wks. (1709) 391 Vhe Platter-fac'd Deity Bacchus, 
1834 Sir F. B. Heap Buddbles Brunnen 7 Holland is but 
a platter-faced..country, after all. 1897 F. T. Jane Lora- 
ship, Passen & We xix, 213 She..set out as brave a 
*platter-foot as a man could wish for to see. 1567 GoLDING 
Ovid's ATet. xv. (1593) 360 At his nostrils and His *platter 
mouth did puffe out part of sea upon the land. 1871 G. 
Merenitn //, Richinond xv, He and the dog took alternate 
Lites off a *platter-shaped cake. 

Platter’. [f. Puat v2 + -Erl.] One who or 
that which plats or plaits; a plaiter. 

1818 Topp, (/aticr. 2 (from 7o flat.| One who plats 
or weaves. Hence 1828 in WrpsteR; and in mod. Dicts. 

Platterful. [f. Prarrer! + -rvi.] As much 
as a platter will contain. 

1611 Corer, P/atclée, a platterfull, or dish full. @ 1693 
Urguhart's Rabelais ww. xiv. 114 There have youa large 
Platter-full of Dreams. 

Platting (ple'tin), sd. dia/. [f. Puar 36.2 4, 
small bridge, plank-bridge + -ING1 1 g.] A small 
foot-bridge : cf. PLat sé.2 4. 

1600 Manch. Crt. Leet Rec. (1885) 11. 156 So that the 
water maye passe vnder Jolin Gee his plattinge. 1634 Zéid. 
III. 216. 1653 /dfd. IV. 106 To fence and sufficiently to 
amend the dangerous plattinge over against the land lately 
his. ¢1890 HaLtam Derbysh. Gloss. (MS.), Platizng. 

Pla‘tting, vd/.sé. [f. PLat v.32 + -1ne1.] 

1. The action of PLat v.3; plaiting. 

1483 Cath. Angi. 283/2 A Plattynge, jutricatnra. 1862 
Burton Bk, Hunter (1863) 401 Vhe skilful platting of withes. 

2. Plaited straw, grass, palmetto, or the like, in 
ribbon-like strips, for making hats, bonnets, etc. 

1725 BerKeLey Profosal for College Bermuda Wks. 1871 
III. 222 Berinuda hats are worn by our ladies: they are 
made of a sort of mat, or .. platting made of the palmetto- 
leaf. 1812 J. SMytH Pract. of Customs (1821) 183 Platting 
is the slips of Cane, Straw, or Chip, woven or platted into 
pieces, for making Hats. 1887 Motoney Forestry W. Afr. 
461 Paper, Textiles, Platting, Basket-work, Clothing: 

Pla:ttnerite. [Named (by Haidinger 1845) 
after its descritber K. F. Plattner: see -1ITE1.] 
Native dtoxide of lead (PbO,) occurring in violet 
black concretions, 

1849 J. Nicot Afr. 418 Plattnerite .. [is] hexagonal but 
dimensions unknown, 1892 Dana A772. (ed. 6) 239. 

Plature (ple titiz). Orth. [ad. mod.L. P/a- 
tirus, for *Platyziirus, a. Gr. wraTvoupos, f. mAaTu-s 
broad, flat + ovpa tail.] A humming-bird of the 
genus Platurus, characterized by a broad tail. So 
Platurous (platiiieras) a., broad-tailed (cf. platy- 
urous, PLATY-). 

1858 Mayne Expos. Lex., Platurius, having a broad tail 
--platurous. 1890 Cert. Dict., Plature. 

Platy (pléti), a. [f. Puare sd. + -y. 

+1. Consisting or formed of plates ; plate-like. 

1833 Evyot Cast. Helthe w.x. (1541) 88b, Some groundes 
or residences [in urine] bee lyke vnto plates..and may be 
named platy resydence,in latyne Lasminea. 1612 W. PARKES 
Curtaine-Dr. (1876) 27, 1 [Satan] keepe tbe best that euer 
nation bred, Within my Kingdome in aplaty bed. 

2. Geol. Consisting of or easily separating into 
plates; flaky. 

1806 Forsytu Beauties Scotl. 1V. 271 The small fissures 
of the rock contain the like [lead] ore, but platy, and of 
a less firm cohesion. 1829 Wat. Philos. 1. Optics xiii. 33 
(Usef. Knowl. Soc.) Mica, a thin platy mineral. 1879 
Rutey Study Rocks xiii. 258 Sometimes a platy or tabular 
structure is developed in basalt. 1894 Northumé/d. Gloss. 
s.v. Plate, Sandstone, when intermixed with shale beds or 
partings, is called platy freestone or platy post. 

Platy- (pleti), a. Gr. aAarv-, comb. form of 
nAatvs broad, flat, entering into numerous sctentifie 
terms. Among these are the following: 

Platybasic (-béisik) a. Craziom., having a broad 
base: applied to a skull in which the occipital 
angle of Daubenton exceeds 80°. Platybrachy- 
cephalic (-breeki,s#fe'lik) a. Craniom., (of a skull) 
both platycephaltc and brachycephalic, i.e. flat, 
and short tn proportion to its breadth. Platy- 
bregmate (-bre‘gm¢t), -bregmatic (-bregmz‘tik) 
adjs. Craniom., having a broad bregma (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.); so Platybregmete (-bre'gm7t), a broad 
bregma, as in Mongolian skulls (Cent. Dict.). 
Platycarpous (-ka‘1pas) a. Bot, [Gr. kaprés fruit]. 
having broad fruit. Platycephalic (-sifeeltk), 
-cephalous (-se‘falas) adjs. [Gr. xepady head], 
having a flat or broad head; sfec. in Cranzom- 
applied to a skulb@f flattened form, having a vertical 


PLATY-. 


index of less than 70; so Platycephaly (-se‘fali), | 


the condition of having a platycephalic skull 
(Cent. Dict., Syd. Soc. Lex.). Platycercine 
(-s31s2in) Ornith. [Gr. «épwos tail], @., be- 
longing to the subfamily P/alycercinz or broad- 
tailed parakeets; sé. a bird of this subfamily. 
Platyenemic (-kn#mik) @. Anat. [Gr. «vnun 
tibia], of the tibia, broad and flat ; also, of a person, 
having such tibiz; so ||Platyene‘mia [mod.L.], 
-cne‘mism, -cne‘my, platycnemic condition. 
Platycelian (-siliin), -ceelous (-silas) adjs. 
Anat, [Gr. xotdos hollow], flat in front and concave 
behind, as the centrum of a vertebra (= OpisTHo- 
CELIAN, -C@LOUS). Platycrinid (-krinid, -krai-), 
-cri nite, cri-noid, an encrinite or fossil crinoid of 
the genus //atycrinus or family Platycrinidex, 
having broad flat radial and basal plates. Platy- 
dactyl (-dektil) Zool. [Gr. daxrvaos digit], a., 
having broad flat toes; sfec. belonging to the divi- 
sion Platydactyla or Discodactyla of batrachians ; 
sb. a platydacty] batrachian (= DiscopacryL: opp. 
to OxypaAcTYL); so Platyda-ctylous a., flat-toed. 
Platydolichocephalic (-dg liko,sfilik) a. Cra- 
niom., (of a skull} both platycephalic and dolicho- 
cephalic, i.e. flat, and long in proportion to its 
breadth. Platyga‘stric a., having broad gastric 
cavities; also, allted to the genus Platygaster of 
parasitic hymenopterous insects. Platyglo'ssal, 
-glossate, -glo‘ssous ad/s. [Gr. yAwooa tongue], 
having a broad tongue. Platyhieric (-hai,erik) 
a. Anat. [Gr. lepov (doréov) = L. (05) sacrum), 
having a broad sacrum, or one whose breadth ex- 
ceeds its height. Platymesaticephalic (-mesa- 
tistfeelik), -me:socepha‘lic adjs. Craniom., (of a 
skull) both platycephalic and mesati- (or meso-) ce- 
phalic, i.e. flat, and of medium breadth. Platy- 
meter (plati‘m/ta1) £/ectr. [-METER], an apparatus 
for measuring the inductive capactty of different 
dielectrics in the form of plates or disks. Platy- 
no‘tal a. Zo0/. [Gr. v@rov back], broad-backed ; 
spec. belonging to the group /7/alynota of lizards, 
also called varanoi!; so Platynote, a. = prec.; 
56, a platynotal or varanoid lizard. Platyodont 
(platijodgnt) Zoo’, [Gr. d5uvs, dd0v7- tooth], a. 
broad-toothied ; 56. a broad-toothed animal. Platy- 
opie (-gpik) a. Craniom. [Gr. dy, wn- face], 
having a broad or flat face (see quot.); so Pla:tyope 
(-dep), a platyopic person, animal, or skull. Pla- 
typellic a. Anat. [Gr. 7éAAa bowl, taken as = 
pelvis], having a flat pelvis (sce quot.). Platy- 
petalous (-petales) a, Bof., having broad petals. 
Platyphylline (-filin, -ain), -phyllous (-fi-las) 
adjs. Bot. [Gr. puddoy leaf, puddivos of leaves], 
broad-leaved, or resembling a broad leaf. Platy- 
pygous (pleti,poigas) @. Zoo/. [Gr. noyn rump], 
having broad buttocks. Platyrhynchine (-ri-p- 
kain), -rhynchous (-risnkas) adjs. Ornith. [Gr. 
puyxos beak], having a flat or broad bill; sfec. 
belonging to the genus Plalyrhynchus or subfamily 
Platyrhynchine of American fly-catchers. Platy- 
scopic (-skp'pik) a. [Gr. oxomds looker, oxoneiv to 
view], trade-name for a lens or combination of 
lenses giving a wide field of view. Platysome 
(pletiso:m) £xtom. [Gr. o@pa body], a beetle of 
Latreille’s division Platysomata (= the modem 
family Cucwujidw), characterized by a flat body. 
Platyso'mid, 54. a fish of the extinct family P/aty- 
somidz ; a. belonging to this family. Platyster- 
nal \-std-unal) a. Zoo/., having a broad flat sternum 
or breast-bone, as a ratite bird. Platystomous 
(platisstomas) a. Zoo/. [Gr. orépa mouth] having 
a broad mouth oropening. Platyurous (-'iivras) 
a. Zool. [Gr. ovpa tail], having a broad or flat tail. 
Also PLATYHELMINTH, etc. q. v. 


1878 Bartey tr. Sopinard’s Anthrop. v. 177 The second 
[de ormity] has been called plastic by Mr. B. Davis,..and 
platybasic by M. Broca. 1813-26 Pricuaro Pays. //ist. 
Man, (ed. 2) 1. 174, 1 propose to divide the varieties of the 
skull into three classes...1. The first..may be termed the 
mesobregmate, .. 2. Stenobregmate. ..3. "Platybregmate. 
Section of the vertex widened, and assuming a square figure, 
the cheek-bones projecting considerably beyond the out- 
line of this section, 1858 Mayne E.xfos. Lex., Plaiy- 
carpus, having large fruit,..*platycarpous. 1861 Sat. Rev. 
7 Sept. 253 A “platy-cephalic skull belonged to the skeleton 
of an old man in the same barrow. 
nard's Anthrop. v. 176 Platycephalic, with the vault of the 
skull flattened, elliptical. 1846 Smart Suppl. *?alycepla- 
fous, broad-headed,—epithet of a species of the asaphus, a 
trilobite. 1858 Mayne Expos. Lex., Platycephalus, Bot. 
applied to a mushroom having a flat head,. .platycephalous. 
1899 Cambr. Nat. l/ist, 1X. 362 At the base is generally a 
large swollen cere .. in the “Platycercine group this is very 
small, 1878 BartLey tr. Topinard’s Anthrop. i. iv. 299 
The character which the tibia sometimes presents, and 
which bears the name of *platycnemia. _190z J. Beppo in 
Frul. Roy. Inst. Cornwall XV. 168 There is very little 
tendency to platyknemia in the Harlyn Bay bones. 1863 
Lyece Avtig, Aan vii. (1873) 144 The tibia or shin bone 


ot 


was somewhat *platycnemic or flattened. 1874 DAwkINS 
Cave Hunt. v. 155 These remains..present tbe peculiar 
character of *platycnemism. 1888 4 thenzut 26 May 666/2 
M. Manouvrier’s memoir on *platyenemy in man and the 
anthropoids is a complete analysis of all observations made 
upon the shape of the tibia. 1854 R. Owen Shel. & Teeth 
in Orr's Circ. Se. 1. Org. Nat. 202 This ‘ *platycoelian’ 
type..we find in the dorsal and caudal vertebra: of the.. 
cetiosaurus, 1846 SMART Suppl., *Platycrinite, a lily-shaped 
animal with a broad flat scapula. 1864 Wesster, Platjycri- 
nite (Paleon.), a kind of encrinite, the body of which is stout, 
and made up of a few large plates. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
*Platydactyl, baving flat, broad digits. 1858 Mayne £-rfos, 
Lex., Platydactylus,.. having the hind feet expanded in form 
of oars: *platydactylous. /d7d., * Platyglossate...* Platyglos- 
sous. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., * Platyhieric, with broad sacrum. 
Epitbet applied to species or individuals in whom the sacral 
index (breadth x 100+ height) exceeds 100, Nearly all females 
of whatever race are platyhieric, but amongst males few black 
races come under this head. 1855 Pror, W. THOMSON in 
25th Rept. Brit. Assoc., Trans. Se tions 22 Electroplaty- 
meter. a1892 (Scientific Frud.) For small capacities [of 
electricity and magnetism] Sir W. Thomson’s *platy- 
meter and sliding condenser may be used. 1843 Penny 
Cyel. XXV1. 125/2 Varanidz, a family of Lizards, desig- 
nated..as *Platynote or Broad-backed Saurians, 1885 O. 
Tuomas in ¥ral. Anthrop. Iust. XV. 334 Individual skulls 
or races having indices below 107-5 might be named *4/a‘y- 
opic or flat faced; from 107-5 to 110°0 mesopic. 1885 
Athenzum 31x Jan. 156/1 The terms pro-ofic, mesopic, and 


| platyopic were suggested for skulls or races showing various 
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degrees of development in this respect, 1895 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., *Platypellic,term applied by Turner to pelves having 
a brim-index under 85’. 1882 TuckeRmMAN NV, Amer. Lichens 
1. 74 Thallus sub-membranaceous, stellate, appressed, *platy- 
phylline. 1858 Mayne £-rfos. Le.x., *Platyrhynchous. 1881 
sVaiure 8 Sept. p. cxxxviil, A new *Platyscopic Lens of lower 
power and a larger field than .. previously made. 1893 
G. ALLEN in Westen. Gaz. 27 June 2/1 Six months in the 
fields with a platyscopic lens would teach them strange 
things about the world around them. 1842 Braxpe Lict. 
Sez. etc., “Platysomes,..species with a wide and much de- 
pressed body. These insects are found under the bark of 
trees. 1900 .Vatu7ve 20 Sept. 507/1 It has the *platysomid 
head contour and a long-based dorsal. 1858 Mayne £x fos. 
Lex ,*Platysternal. .*Platystomous,..* Platyurous, 


Platyhelminth ‘platiheIminp). Zoo/. Also 
plathelminth. [f. mod.L. pl. /%atyhelmintha, 
-thes, f. Puaty- + Gr. éApws (€Apiv6-) worm: see 
Hetmintu.] Ananimalofthegroup/Valyhe/miniha 
or Platyhelmi-nthes, comprising the nemertean, 
trematode, cestode, and turbellarian worms (with 
other classes in some classifications); a flat-worm. 

[1878 Bett Gegendanr’s Comp. Anat. 129 \n most Platy- 
helminthes the mouth is some distance from the head.] 1890 
Cent. Dict, Plathelminth. 1897 Addbutt's Syst. Aled. 11. 
1091 Bilharzia .. hematobia is a trematode platyhelminth, 
inhabiting the veins of man, monkeys, and probably also of 
cattle and dogs. 1901 Daily Chrow. 30 Oct. 3/4 The Platy- 
helminthes include ‘liver flukes ‘and ‘ tape-worms ’, besides 
[other] non-parasitic creatures devoid of a vernacular name. 

Platypod (pletiped), a. and sd. Zool. [f. 
Gr, nAarvunous, mAarum06- flat-footed: cf. next.] 

a. adj. Waving broad or flat feet; sfec. be- 
longing to the group /’/aty:foda of monotrematous 
mammals (typical genus P/ady pus: see next), or to 
the group Platypoda of gastropod molluscs, having 
a broad flat foot adapted for crawling; also in 
Ornith. having the toes joined so as to form a broad 
sole, syndactyl. b. sé. A broad-footed animal; 
one belonging to any of these groups. 

1846 Ss,rt Suppl., Platyfod,a broad-footed animal. 1864 
in WEBSTER. 

{Platypus (pletips). Zool. [mod.L. (Shaw 
1799), a. Gr. mAatumous flat-footed, f. tAarus flat + 
mous foot. Orig. the generic name, but, having 
already been given to a genus of beetles, it was in 
1800 changed for Ornithorhynchus.) A name of 
the ORNITHORHYNCHUS or ])UCK-MOLE of Australia. 

1799 SHAW Naturalist’s Misc. X.V 1.385 Explan., The Duck- 
billed Platypus. 1832 Biscuore Van Diemen's Land iii, 52 
The skins of the .. opossum, tiger-cat, and platthypus, or 
ornythorhyncus paradoxus, are exported. 1878 R. 3.SmytH 
Aborigines of Victoria 1. 251 The duck-billed platypus 
makes no nests, but lives in holes on the banks of rivers. 

attrib, 1893 Scribner's Mag. June 792/2 Platypus hunting 
requires as quick an eye and hand as shooting woodcock in 
close cover. /dfd.794/1 Platypus shopping-bags and purses 
are not disdained by the fair who crowd the marts..in 
Melbourne, or..in Sydney. 

Platyrrhine, platyrhine (pletirain), c. 
(sb.) [ad. mod.L. platyrrhin-us, f. Gr. mAatu-s 
PLATY- + fis, pw- nose.] 

1. Zoo/. Belonging to the division Platyrrhini of 
the order Quadrumana, comprising those apes or 
monkeys which have the nostrils considerably apart 
and directed forwards or sideways, and the thumbs 
nearly or quite non-opposable. It includes all the 
apes of the New World. b. sé. A platyrrhine 
monkey. (Distinguished from CATARRHINE and 
STREPSIRRHINE.) 

1842 BranveE Dict. Sci.,etc., Platyrhines,. these monkeys 
are peculiar to the New World. 1857 Wiuewetwt /fist, 
Fuduct. Sc. (ed. 3) 111. 565 Remains of an extinct platyrhine 
monkey, 1862 Dana J/an. Geol. 422 note, They include .. 
the Platyrrhines, peculiar to South America, having the 
nostrils subterminal and wide apart. 
Inv. Anim. i. 74 The great armadillos, anteaters and platyr- 
thine apes of the caves of South America. 

2. Anthropol, “Waving the nose, or the nasal 


: 
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1877 HuxLey Anat, 


PLAUDITE. 


bones, flat or broad; having a nasal index of from 
51 to 58. b. as sé. A platyrrhine person or skull. 

1886 J. Dattas in Frul. Anthrop. Inst. 305 The nose is 
platytrhine. 

So Platyr(r)hinian (pletiri‘nian) a. and sé. = 
prec, (in either sense); Platyr(r)hiny (ple ‘tiraini), 
the condition of being platyrrhine. 

1878 BartLey tr. Tofinard’s Anthrop. i. ii. 257 The 
platyrrhinians, with the nasal skeleton wide. 1895 Syd. 
Soc. Lex. Platyrrhintan, platyrrhine; also, in Anthropol. 
having flattened, broad nasal Lones... Platyrrhiny, the con- 
dition of being platyrrhinian. 1897 ¥rnl. Anthrop. Inst. 
Nov. 283 Platyrhiny, elongated narrow palate, and large 
teeth..are exaggerated in the Akka. 

bPlatysma (plati:zma). [mod.L.,a. Gr. nAd- 
tuopa flat piece, plate, flat cake, f. mAaruvew 
to widen, f. mAaru-s broad, flat.] 


t1. Aled. (See quot.) Obs. (or never in Eng, use.) 

1693 Blancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Platisma, a broad 
Linnen-cloth putupon Sores. 1704in J. Harris Ler. Techn. 1. 
1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

2. Anat. (In full, p/atysma niyoides or myodes : 
see Myoip.) A thin broad layer of muscular fibres 
just beneath the skin on each side of the neck in 
man, extending from the shoulder and collar-bone 
to the face; corresponding to the pannicelus car- 
nosis (see PANNICLE 1) of some quadrupeds, 

1693 Blancard's Phys. Dict, (ed. 2), Platysima Myodes. 
1804 ABERNETHY Su7g. Ofs. (1827) 52 A man,.had a large 
tumour on the side of his neck, beneath the fl/atysma, 
miyotdes. 1840 G. V. Extis Anat. 7o The facial attery..is 
covered, at first, by the platysma, 1899 A M/butt's Syst. 
Med. Vil. 290 The fits began with spasm in the right 
platysma, and were frequently confined to this muscle. 

Planud (pid), 56. Now rareor Cds. [f. PLaup 
v.: cf. APPLAUD sé.} Applause ; praise. 

¢1§90 Martowe Faust. Chorus 9 The form of Faustus’ 
fortunes, good or bad: To patient judgements we appeal 
our plaud, And speak for Faustus in his infancy. 1719 
D'Urrey Prdds 1}. 315 Tho’ he toil with Pains And 
fights, and flys, his Head small Plaud it gains. 1836 /’«dpit 
Treasury July 201 Cent. Dict.) While a poor widow's hard- 
earned gains May win the plaud ‘ More than they all’, 

Plaud,v. Now rare or bs. [ad. L. plasd-cre 
to applaud, prop. to strike, clap the hands. So 
obs. F. flaudiy intr., to applaud.] “ans. To 
applaud ; to praise. 

1598 Cuapman Lilinde Beeger ad fin., That at our banquet 
all the Gods may tend, Plauding our victorie and this happie 
end. 16qz H. More Song of Sond i. iit. xxxix, But you .. 
false to God, his tender sonne do gore, And plaud your 
selves. 1764 Cuurcuite Candidate 301 Thy Friends.. Plaud 
thy brave beating. 1824 in Spir7t Pud. Frnls. (1825) 180 
Ye of Surrey raise tbe ready hand To ‘plaud a brother. 

+ Plau-dable, a. Ods. are. [irreg. f. prec. + 
-ABLE.] Deserving of applause or favourable 
reception; = PLAUSIBLE 2. 

1566-7 Q. Eniz. Sf. Parl. Jan. in D'Ewes Fils. (1682) 
116 These things being so plaudable [so fx orig. A/S.), as 
indeed to all men they are. 

+Plau-diatie. Ods. rare. [? erroneous form of 
Praupit,] = next. 

1589 Warner db. Eng. Prose Add. 154 Oportunitie the 
chiefe Actresse in al attempts, gaue the Plaudiat [es/. 
1592 Plaudiate, 1612 Plaudite] in Loue his Comedie. 601 
Yarincton Swo Lament, Trag. v. ii. 123b, To store her 
with the thundring furniture, Of smoothest smiles, and 
pleasing plaudiats. 

Plaudit (pid-dit), 5d. Also 7 -ite. [Shortened 
from PLAup{TE.] An act of applauding; a round 
of applause; a clapping of the hands, or other 
audible expression of approval or praise ; hence, 
any emphatic expression of approval, 

1624 Quarces Fod Prop. Wk., Div. Poems (1630) 171 
Expect the Plaudit, when the Play isdone. @1668 Dexuam 
Poems, Of Old Age w. 44 Vrne Wisdom must our Actions 
so direct, Not only the last Plaudite to expect. 1739 ‘R. 
Butw’ tr. Dedekindus’ Grobianus 59 Happy! tho' all dislike, 
if still you find The Plaudit of your own impartial Mind. 
1838 Dickens .Vich, Nick. xxv, The Romeo was received 
with hearty plaudits, 1883 S.C. Hatt Retrospect 11. 247 
Preferring the noisy plaudits of the pit and gallery to the 
silent..approval of the cultivated few. 

Hence Plaudit v. (rare), also 7 -ite, to applaud. 

1640 YorKE Union Ilion , Contmend, Verses, He that has 
Wit To flash a line, and frierds to plaudite it May weare 
the Laurell. 1906 H. Sutcurre in Westi. Gaz. 22 Mar. 
2/3 The world should hear my song, And warlike men and 
striplings Should plaudit high and long. 

Plaudite (plo-ditz). Also 6 plaudetie -ytie, 
6-7 -itie,-ity. [a. L. p/aud?/é applaud (ye)! 2 pl. 
imperative of A/audére to applaud; the customary 
appeal for applause made by Roman actors at the 
end of a play. The ending was early confounded 
with that of sbs. in -1Ty; later the ftnal -¢ became 
mute, giving rise to PLaupit.]} 

1. An appeal for applause at the conclusion of a 
play or other performance. (Now only as Latin.) 

1567 Dranr Horace, Art of Poetry Av, That when the 
Epilogue is done we may with franke intent, After the 
plaudite stryke vp our plausible assente. 1606 Hor.1.anp 
Sueton. 84 He adioyned with all this finall conclusion, for a 
Plaudite,.. Now clap your hands and all with ioy resound 
ashout. 1880 SHortuovuse 7. /uglesant xxvi. 363 A theatre 
built in a mausoleum, and pantomime airs and the ‘ plau- 
dite’ heard amid the awful silence of the grave. 

+2. ¢ransf. A round of applause. O65. (Now 


PLAUDIT.) 


PLAUDITOR. 


(The request put for the thing requested: cf. fo grania 
petition, request, etc.} 

1573 G. Harvey Letter-dk. (Camden) 129 A Plaudite and 
Deo Gratias for so happy an euente, And then to borrowe 
a nappe, I shalbe contente. 1575 Gamer Gurton v.ii, For 
Gammer Gurtons nedle sake. let vs haue a plaudytie. 
1623.1. M. To Afem. Shaks. in S.'s Wks., That's but an 
Exit of Mortalitie; This, a Re-entrance to a Plaudite. 
1711 STEELE Sfcct. No. 248 »5 The House passed his 
Account with a Plaudite. 

Plauditor. rave—'. [irreg. f. Puauprt + -or, 
orf. L plaudée to applaud ( p/azdit- being erron. 
taken as ppl, stem) + -on; cf. auditor.) One 
who applauds. So Plau-ditory a., applauding, 
applausive, laudatory. 

1813 Coterince Lett. 11.604 No dramatic author ever had 
so large a number of unsolicited, unknown, yet prede- 
termined plauditors in the theatre, as I had. a@ 1845 Hoop 
Lit. § Literal xiv, Her sister auditory All sitting round, 
with grave and learned faces, Were very plauditory. 1847 
Sir H. Tayvtor Poems, Heroism in Shade i, A thousand 
journals teem with good report And plauditory paragraph. 

Plaunche, Plauncher(e, -our(e, obs. ff. 
Puiancn, PLancHER. Plaunflet, obs, erron. f. 
PampuLer. Plaunke, obs. f. PLANK. 

+Plause. Obs. rare. [ad. L. plaus-us (u- stem), 
vbl. sb. f. p/audére to applaud.J] Applause. 

c1540 tr. Pol, Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden No. 29) 188 So 
desyrus was he to prowle after vaine plause and congratu- 
lation. a1662 Heytin Laud u. 396 To gain to themselves 
the popular plause of meekness and mildness. 

Plausibility (plozibrliti). [f. L. plausibilis 
(see PLAUSIBLE) + -1TY. SoF. plazszbzlzté (1725).] 
The quality of being plausible. 

+1. Readiness to applaud or approve. Oés. 

1598 Hakvuvt Voy. I. 287 He..was conducted through the 
Citie of London with great admiration and plausibilitie of 
the people running plentifully on all sides. 1644 Buiwer 
Chiron, 106 Although the ancient Oratours received this 
token of approbation from the hands of their auditors yet 
they never exhibited upon any occasion such Manuall plausi- 
bilitie to the people. : 

+2, The quality of deserving applause orapproval ; 
agreeableness of manner or behaviour, affability ; 
witb f/,, an instance of this, something worthy of 
applause; a praiseworthy quality or trait, an agree- 
able or courteous act. (Cf. PLAUSIBLE a. 2.) Obs. 

1596 Nasne Saffron-Walten Wks. (Grosart) IlI. 69 
What's the saluation of Dauid Gorge? A Nullitie... 
What the plausibilitie of Martin? A Nullitie. x6zz 
Sreco Ast. Gt. Brit, vi. xxiii. 113 Hoping by such his 
plausibility and indulgences to purchase to himselfe their 
best concurrence for the obtaining of the Empire. 1673 
VauGcuan Life & Death Yackson in F's Wks. (1844) I. 

xlv, (He] carried on his dignity with that justice, modesty, 
Integrity, fidelity, and other gracious plausibilities, that in 
a place of trust he contented those whom he could not satisfy. 
1681 GLANVILL Sadducismus Pref., He must study the little 
plausibilities, and accomodate the humour of the Many. 

3. As a quality of an argument, statement, or the 
like: Seeming worthiness of acceptance; appear- 
ance of reasonableness; speciousness. 

1649 Mitton Ez%on. 100 Using the plausibility of large and 
indefinite words to defend himself. @1745 Swirt (J.), The 
last excuse .. was allowed indeed to have more plausibility, 
but less truth. 1748 Harttey Odserv. Man u. ii. 72 The 
Circumstances which gave some Plausibility to the Fiction. 
1824 L. Murray Exg. Grant. (ed. 5) I. 174 The analogy of 
other languages. .gives plausibility to the conjecture. 1830 
Lye. Princ. Geol. 1. 39 He had the art to throw an air of 
plausibility over the most improbable parts of his theory. 

b. (with 4/.) An instance of this; a plausible 
argument, statement, or the like. 

1660 Jer. Taytor Duct. Dubit. i. ii, Nothing but a heap 
of probable inducements, plausibilities, and witty entertain- 
ments. 1881 Mortey Cobden xiv. (1902) 50/1 Political 
plausibilities will reconcile men to everything, save the de- 
privation of their property. 

ce. Asa quality of a person: Capacity of putting 
forward plansible statements; fair-spokenness. 

1754 Fietpinc You. Wild u. iii, A certain plausibility in 
his voice and behaviour would have deceived any. 1856 
Frouve //ist. Eng. (1858) II. vii. 233 His plausibility long 
enabled him to explain away his conduct. 

+ Plawsibilize, v. Os. rare—', In 7 plau- 
siblelize. [f. next + -1ZE.] ¢rans. To render 
‘plausible’ or acceptable ; to ingratiate. 

1655 Fuuier Ch, /fist. wv. iv. § 7 By erecting and endow- 
ing of Religious Houses; so to plausiblelize himself, espe- 
cially among the Clergy. 

Plausible (plozib'l), a. (sb.) Also 6 -able, 
-eble, -yble, Sc. plausavill, plawsable, 6-7 
plaucible, plawsible. f[ad. L. p/aus7zbz/is deserv- 
ing applause, acccptable, f. p/azs-, ppl. stem of 
plaudére to appland: see PLAUD vw and -IBLE. 
Cf. F. plausible (1552).] 

+1. Deserving of applause or approval ; praise- 
worthy, landable, commendable, Odés. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Just. 11. 216 To me it should not 
be very laborsom, and yet very plausible to bewray to their 
great shame those things that thei laue heretofore hosted 
veee as mysteries, 1592 G. Harvey Four Lett. iii. Wks. 
(Grosart) I. 185 ‘he plausible examples of. .diuers such ver- 
tuous Romanes, and sundry excellent Greekes. 1637 KR. Hum- 
rurey tr. St. Ambrose 1. 106 Those exercises which they 
thinke more plausible. 1711 Suartess. Charac. (1737) I. 
i. ii, 401 Is there a fair and plausible Enthusiasm, a reason- 
able Extasy and Transport allow'd to other Subjects? 

+2. Stich as to be received with favour; accept- | 
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able, agreeable, pleasing, gratifying; winning 
public approval, generally acceptable, popular. 
Obs. (Common in late 16th and 17th c.) 

1541 PAYNEt Cati/ize viii. 13b, Nothynge was so plausyble 
to the people as perswasion agaynst the lawe Agraria. 
1605 Stow Ann. 1426 This change was very plawsible or 
well pleasing to the Nobility and Gentrye. 1730 in Swi/t’s 
Lett, (1768) 1V.249 Which.. you will allow to be a desperate 
crisis under any party of the most plausible denomination, 
1828 D'Israett Chas. J, I. iii, 30 An invective against 
royal pedantry would always be plausible. 

+b. Of persons, or their manners, etc.: Affable, 
agreeable, ingratiating, winning. Obs. (Cf. 3 b.) 

1577-8 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 11.667 The said souirteis 
requirit the saidis officiaris with plausabill wordis to desist. 
1624 Heyvwooo Guxaik, u, 102 His aspect more plaucible 
and his countenance more amiable than the former. 1633 
Br. Hart //ard Texts, N. T. 20 The Sonne of Man came 
in a kinde, affable, and plausible manner. a@ 1704 T. Brown 
Praise of Wealth Wks. 1730 1. 87 A plausible poetaster. 
1841 Lytton Ni. 4 Morn. 1. ii, Robert, you are a careful, 
sober, plausible man. 

3. Having an appearance or show of truth, reason- 
ableness, or worth; apparently acceptable or 
trustworthy (but often with implication of mere 
appearance) ; fair-seeming, specious. (Chiefly of 
arguments or statements.) 

1565 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 369 Undir pretence of 
that plausabill argument to draw eftir thame a large tale of 
ignorant personis. 1588 /dzd. 1V. 28 The narrative .. hes 
ane plawsable face to cullour the .. pretendit forme thairof. 
1682 Dryven Medal 111 A Tempting Doctrine, plausible 
and new. 1711 Aooison Sect. No. 90 »7 They told me 
such a plausible Story, that I laughed at their Contrivance. 
1838 TirtwaLt Greece 1V. xxxii, 259 According even to 
the avowed doctrines of Protagoras and Gorgias, no truth 
could claim any bigher value than that of a plausible 
opinion. 1876 Pacer Adv. Text-bk. Geol. ti. 48 Little aided 
by conjecture, however plausible. 

b. Of persons: Characterized by presenting 
specious arguments, etc.; fair-spoken (with impli- 
cation of deceit). 

1846 Mrs. Gore Eng. Char. (1852) 29 So is it with the 
Plausible. By dint of strenuously pretending to be good, 
wise, or zealous, they contract almost the form and pressure 
of virtue and wisdom. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Fate 
Wks. (Bohn) I]. 327 A swindler ..,then a quack, then a 
smooth, plausible gentleman. 1875 A. R. Hope Schoolboy 
Friends 221 He was a plausible, cunning kind of fellow. 

+4. In active sense: Expressive of applause or 
approbation; plausive, applausive. Ods. 

1542 Brecon Pathw, Prayer ix. Evjb, Now I wyll haste 
to declare of what vertue & strength the true and Christen 
prayer is, yt men, .may wt y® more plausihle & ioyful mindes 
delyght in it. 1567 [see PLaupiTe 1}. 1600 Hottanp Livy 
xxx1x. 1. 881 For a while there was a plausible noise heard 
among them as they approued his words. 1622 C. Fitz- 
Gerrry Elisha x1 A plausible Acclamation, The Chariot of 
Israel, and the Horse-men thereof. 

B. abso/. or as sb. ‘That which is plausible; a 
plausible argnment or statement. 

1654 WitLock Zootomia 162 Having ensnared the silly 
vulgar, by the dazle of their fame, (in some plausible or 
other). 1670 AZoral State Eng. 101 To discourse or argue 
plausibles. 1833 CariyLe A/isc., Diderot (1857) Il. 226 
The plausiblest Plausible on record. 


C. Comé., as plausible-looking. 

1841 Lever C. O'Malley xcv, With a very plausible- 
looking tray. 

Plau'sibleness. Now rare. [f. prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being plausible ; plausibility. 

1598 R. Bernaro tr. Verence, Andria 1.1. (1629) 9 Nowa 
dayes, plausiblenesse gaines friends, and truth gets foes. 
1681 Tempe AZem. iu. Wks. 1731 I. 350 The Generality 
of the House of Commons were carried..with the Plausible- 
hess of the Thing. 1705 S. CLarke Dem. Being God ix. 139 
It might have Objected with much more Plausibleness, that 
the Supreme Cause cannot be Free. 

Plausibly (plo-zibli), adv. [f.as prec. + -Ly 2.] 
In a plausible manner. 

+1. With applause ; approvingly. Odés. 

1581 Mutcaster Positions xli. (1887) 240 His iudgement is 
so often, and so plausibly vouched by the curteouse maister 
Askam. 1593 Suaxs. Lucr. 1854 The Romans plausibly 
did give consent To Tarquin’s everlasting banishment. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xxi. 272 We hope they wil 
plausibly receave our attempts, or candidely correct our mis- 
conjectures. 

+2. a. So as to deserve applause, commendably. 


b. So as to win approval; acceptably, agreeably ; 


affably. Oés. 

1612 Be. Hatt Contemp, O. T.1. iv, Who can hope to 
liue plausibly and securely among so many Cains? 1631-2 
High Commission Cases (Camden) 253 If you preach for 
applause plausibly there is temporall punishment to be 
inflicted on you heere. 1651 Hosses Leviath. u. xxx. 
179 Having the Faculty of discoursing readily, and plausibly. 

3. With an appearance of truth or trustworthiness; 
in a way that seems trne or right; with fair show ; 
spccionsly. a. 

1648 Hunting of Fox 37 They might more plausibly induce 
the common People .. to come down to Whitehall. 1789 
Beisuam £ss. I. iii. 48 Mr. Hume.. plausibly apologizes 
for Charles I. 1846 Mrs. Gore Fug. Char. (1852) 26 In 
England, you may do what you like, provided you do it 
plausibly. Cant your way through life, with the seven 
deadly sins in your train. 1884 DunckLey in Alanch, Exam, 
26 May 6/1 The objection might be urged more plausibly 
if the question. .were now heard of for the first time. 


Plausive (plo'siv), 2. Nowvare.  [f. L. plaus-, 
ppl. stem of p/audire (see PLAUD v.) + -IVE.] 


PLAY. 


l. Having the quality of applauding; expressive 
of approval by or as by applause; applausive. 

1600 Hevwoop J/ you &now not me Wks. 1874 1. 202 Those 
plausiue shouts, which giue you entertaine. 1621 BratH- 
wait Nat. Embassie (1877) 7 When Pandora had made this 
plausiue Oration. 1753 L. M. Accomplished Woman il. 4 
They who have a good voice sing where there is an echo, 
with a better grace, because the plausive sound makes them 
more sprightly. 1819 Worpsw. A/a/ham Cove 8 No mightier 
work had gained the plausive smile Of all-beholding Phoe- 
bus! 1870 Emerson Soc. & Solit., Work §& Days Wks. 
(Bohn) III. 69 The young graduate .. would... find the air 
faintly echoing with plausive academic thunders. 

- &. = PLAUSIBLE 1 or 2. Obs. 

x6or Suaxs. AM?s Well 1. ii. 53 His plausiue words He 
scatter'd not in eares, but grafted them To grow there and 
to beare. 1602 — Ham. 1. iv. 30 By some habit, that too 
inuch o’er-leavens The form of plausive manners, 

+b. = PLAUSIBLE 3. Ods. 

1601 Suaks. Adis IVell ww. i. 29 What shall I say I haue 
done? It must bee a very plausiue inuention that carries it. 
1767 Antig. in Ann. Reg. 145/t The plausive arguments of 
false reasoners. 18z0 RK. Potwne.e Jutrod. Lavington's 
Enthus. Meth. & Papists Cj, All this under the plausive 
pretext of ‘loleration. 

Plaustral (plostral), a. rare. [f. L. plaustr-wm 
wagon + -AL.] Pertaining to a cart or wagon. 

176z Gotosm. Cit. IV’, Ixxxvi, Whether the grand jury, 
in council assembled, had gloriously combined to encourage 
plaustral merit, I cannot take upon me to determine. 1885 
Ruskin Pleas, Eng. 138 The carter..is convinced of the 
truth of a plaustral catastrophe at first incredible to him. 

+Plaustrary. 0ds.rare. [ad. L. plaustrarius 
belonging to a wagon, as sb. a wagoner; f. p/az- 
str-um Wagon: see-AkY.] <A carter, a wagoner. 

soz R. D. Jlypuerotomachia 56b, These two Nymphes 
plaustraries, did take them downe [the contents of the ‘re- 
positorie or cupbord on wheels'} and deliver them..to the 
wayters. J6zd., The first Table beeing chaunged, euerie 
thing was brought backe agayne to the plaustraries. 

Plautine (plotain), a. [ad. L. Satins of 
or belonging to Plautns.] Pertaining to, cbaracter- 
istic of, or in the style of the Roman comic poet 


Plauttts (died B.c. 184). 

1881 Athenzum 5 Feb. 199/3 The ‘ Miles ’..contains much 
critical matter, not to speak of the Plautine verses which the 
author has included in his preface. 1882 A. S. Witkins in 
LEncyel. Brit, X1V. 330/2 It is needless to dwell further 
upon the details of Plautine scansion. 

Plaw, plawe, obs. forms of PLay. 

Plawncher, obs. form of PLANCHER sd. 

Play (pl#), ss. Forms: a. 1 plega, Angi. 
pleza, 3 pleze, pleze, pleay, pleize, 3-7 pley, 
4 plei‘e, 4-5 pleye; 4 plai, 5-7 playe, 6 plaie, 
4-play. 8. 1 Merc. plaza, 3 pla3e, plahe, 3-7 
plawe, 4 plau, 5 plaw. +. 3 pleoi, pleowe, plo3e, 
plohe. [OE. plega ( plaza, plaza), wk. sb. from 
root of p/eg(e)an, -2an, Plegian, plagian to PLay, 
q.v. As in the verb, the phonology is difficult ; 
the OE. forms vary in the vowel: tbe usual WSax. 
plegaand Anglian fleza have given the mod. Alay ; 
the Anglian A/aga gave ME. lake, plawe, and plaz. 
The 13th c. y forms appear to mix the two types 
ple(o)3ze and plawe.] 

I. Exercise, brisk or free movement or action. 
+1. Of living beings: Active bodily exercise ; 
brisk and vigorous action of the body or limbs, as 
in fencing, dancing, leaping, swimming, clapping 
of the hands. Oéds. or merged in other senses. 

6725 Corpus Gloss. 1477 Palestra, plaega. a goo CYNEWULF 
Crist743 Pa weard burgwarum, eadgum, ece zefea AZpelinges 
pleza. a1000 Guthlac 1334 Lagu-mearg snyrede zehlzsted 
to hyde, pat se hzrn-flota efter sund-plegan sond-lond 
sespearn. a@1000 Cedmon's Gen. 1989 Par was heard 
plega, wzlgara wrixl, wigcyrm micel, hludhildesweg. ¢x0g0 
O. E. Chron. an. 1004 (MSS, C. & D.) pet hi nzfre wyrsan 
hand plegan on Angel cynne ne gemetton bonne Ulfcytel 
him to brohte. cx1oso Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 414/14 
Gesticulatio, plega. ¢ 1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 211 Clhjorea 
ceruisia forum monasteriunt .,pat on is pleze, bat oder 
[sic] drinch, be pridde chepinge, be ferde chirche. | /dza., At 
pleze he telded pe grune of idelnesse, for al hit is idel pat 
me at pleze bihalt..pih and shunkes and fet oppied, wombe 
gosshied. a1zg0 St. Eustace 280 in Horstm. Alteng?. Leg. 
(1881) 217 Pere nes non at pare plawe Wip sheld and spere 
out i-drawe Pat hoere dunt atstode. ; 

b. The gestures made by cock birds to attract 


the hens. 

1875 ‘STONEHENGE’ B7tt. Sports 1.1.iv. § 1. 72 The ‘play’ 
of the capercaillie is very remarkable; it is confined to the 
males, who indulge in it in order to astonish and excite 
the hens. : bale 

c. The action of lightly and briskly wielding or 


plying (as a weapon in a contest). Also in com- 


binations, as buckler-play, sword-play. 

Beowulf 2039 08 Szt hie forleddan to dam lindplegan 
swase gesidas. ¢850 Kentish Gloss., Libera tuta (tua} 
pelta, zefria dine plegscelda. a 1000 Wadldere 13 Dy ic de 
sesawe zt dam sweordplegan.. wiz forbugan odde on 
weal fleon. 1670 STapyLTON Fuvenal 48 [see Sworp-play]. 
1839 Loncr. Black Knight ii, In the play of spears, Fell 
all the cavaliers. 1860 Dickens Uncomm. Trav. vii, Some 
of the sword play being very skilful. 1899 E. J. CHAPMAN 
Drama Two Lives, Fir-tree 78, 1 thrust him to earth, and 
he lay there, For all his boasted play. 1901 Daly Chron. 
21 Oct. 8/6 The latter's play being very correct, and his 
parries both neat and effective. : ; : 

2. Of physical things: Rapid, brisk, or light 
movement, usually alternating or fitful; elustve 


PLAY. 


change or transition (of light or colour); light 
motion about or impact upon something. 

a162z8 F. Grevit Mustapha Chorus ii. Wks. (1633) 116 A 

lay of Sunne-motes from mans small World come. 1801 
SoutHry 7halaba vi. viii, Alternate fight and darkness, like 
tbe play Of sunbeams on the warrior’s burnisb’darms. 1805 
W. Saunpers Win. Waters 494 This operation always 
admits the play of air upon the feverish body. 1850 Bryant 
Saw-Alill Poet. Wks. (1903) 370 The saw, with restless play, 
Was cleaving through a fir-tree Its long and steady way. 
1875 Dawson Dawn of Life ii. 13 Iridescent play of 
colours. a@18798 Sir G. G. Scott Lect. Archit. (1879) 1. 
224 This gives..great play of light and shade, 

b. Short for play of light or colour (as above). 

1698 Frver Acc. £. /udia & P.214 You may set it upon 
full scraped Ivory, which graceth the Play of the Stone. 
18z5 J. Nicnorson Operat. Mechanic 715 ‘The intention of 
foils is either to increase the lustre or play of the stones, or 
more generally improve the colour, by giving an additional 
force to the tinge. /dzd. 716 ‘Vo stones or pastes, that have 
some share of play, it gives a most beautiful brilliance, 

+3. (In form Z/aw.) A boiling up, ebullition. Ods. 

c1440 Promp. l’arv. 403/2 Plaw, or plawynge, duéllicio, 
ehullicto. 1601 Hottaxno Pliny xiv. xvii, Boile them al 
together at a soft fire, until they haue had ten plawes or 
walmes. 

4. fig. and gen. Action, activity, operation, 
working: often implying the ideas of rapid move- 
ment or change, variety, etc. (Now almost always of 
abstract things, as feeling, fancy, thought, etc.; 
formerly of persons.) 

1599 Suaxs. //en. V, 1v. viii 114 Without stratagem, But 
in plaine shock, and euen play of Battaile. 1649 J. E{iui- 
STONE] tr. Behouen's Epist. vi § 44 God hath madeall things 
in his Divine pley or operation out of his Spiration. 1800 
tr. Lagrange's Chem. 1. 312 There will be a play of double 
affinity, and a double decomposition will take place. 1837 
Disratis Venetia in. ii, That enchanting play of fancy 
which had once characterized her, 1874 L. Stepnen Honrs 
i Library (1892) 1. vi. 232 The play of evil passions gives 
infinite suhjects for dramatic interests. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) 1. p. xviii, The lively play of fancy. 

b. Phr. + / play: actively engaged or employed; 
so out of Play, unoccupied, out of employment or 
office (obs.). Jn full play: in full action or opera- 
tion, acting with its full force. 

1661 Perys Diary 2 Sept., There are endeavours to get 
my Lord out of play at sea. 1669 /é/d. 26 Jan., My Lord 
Privy Seale, whoin I never before knew to be in so much 
play, as to be of the Cabinet. 1719 Swarr Yo Wag. Clergy- 
man Wks. 1755 11. u. 19 Men who were impatient of being 
out of play, have been forced to.. reconcile their former 
tenets with every new system of administration. 1844 A1.B. 
SmitH Adv. Mr. Ledbury xviii, The usual bustle was in full 
play. 1873 Lytton Coming Race v, There was a huge 

‘engine in the wall which was in full play. 

ce. To hold or keep (a person, etc.) iz play (orig. 
to hold or keep (a person) play): to kecp exercised, 
occupied, or engaged ; to give (a person) some- 
thing to do (usually in the way of self-defence or 
delay, as in a contest). Also, to keep (something) 
in exercise or practice (quot. 1809). 

a1548 Hatt Chron., /fen. VIII 37b, The Capitayn .. 
rayed God that the Kynge of Scottes woulde come wyth 
ys puyssaunce, for he woulde kepe hym playe tyll the 
tyme that the Kynge of Englande came oute of Fraunce. 
1582 Munpay Eng. Rom. Life 10 They must war within, 
while other holds them playe with out. 1600 Hottanp Lizy 
xxvn. xlvi, 662 [He] had by all the devises and policies of 
warre, mocked him and kept him play. ¢ 1645 T. TuLLIE 
Siege of Carlisle (1840) 12 Forest was the only nian who held 
the Cavallicrs in play. 1648 Gace MWesé Jud. 30 To over- 
come them, or else to hold them play. 1914 Swirt Pres. St, 
Affairs Wks. 1755 11.1. 207 A struggling faction kept them 
continually in play. 1809 Marxin Gil Blas v. i. #7 To 
keep my devotion and my wind in play by the rehearsal of 
an anthem or two. 184z Macaunay Lays, //loratins xxix, 
I, with two more to help me, Will hold the foe in play, 
1851 J. Ricnarpson in (/arfper's Mag. Jan. 234/2 Nothing 
that we have fallen in with..could hold her play. 

d. 70 come into (+ in) Play: to come into action 
or operation, become active (formerly of persons : 
cf. b). So ¢éo bring or call into play: to begin to 
exercise, bring into action, make active. 

1650 WetDon Crt. Yas. / 41 Salisbury liking not that any 
of Essex his faction should come into play. 169: Locke 
Lower, Interest Wks. 1727 11. 54 Today your new Coin 
comes in play, which is 5 per Cent. lighter. 1706 BaynarpD 
in Sir J, Floyer “fot 4 Cold Bath. u. 336 A Distemper 
in England almost worn out, but now it begins to come 
in Play again. 1799 Han. More Fem. Educ. (ed. 4) 1. 
115 ‘hose societies in which their kind of talents are not 
likely to be brought into play. 12842 A. Compe Physiol. 
Digestion (ed. 4) 124 The muscular fibres of the stomach ,, 
tiext come into play. 1865 M. Arnoip £ss. én Crit. ii. 82 
The intelligence and judgment of Mr. Ruskin..are brought 
into play. 1874 Carernrer Went, Phys. 1. i. § 3 ‘The 
reaction of his brain upon the impressions which called it 
into play. 

@. To make play: in Racing and Funtling, to 
exercisc pursuers or followers; in Pugrdism, to 
deliver blows actively or with effect; hence gevz. 
to act cffectively, produce an effect; to hasten or 
hurry on. (In quots. 1813, 1889, to keep an adver- 
sary engaged: cf. c.) 

1799 E. Du Bois Piece Family Biog, 1. 152 A pause 
having succeeded. ,Mr. Burley thought it a fit time (in the 
jockey-term) to make his play. 1808 Sporting Alag. XXXII. 
76 Gully peey and planted two other blows on his 
adversary’s head. 1809 /ézd, XX XIII. 89 The fox .. made 
play towards Mr. Thellusson’s. 1813 /d/d. XLII. 243 A 
young bull of great game, made play for no less than nine- 
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and-twenty dogs. 1824 Byron Yuan xvi. Ixxviii, But I'm 
too late, and therefore must make play. 1857 HuGuHes 7 on 
Brown i1.v, There he goes in, making play with both hands. 
3883 Scotsman 11 July 10/1 Fontenoy made play to the 
distance, where the favourite took the lead, 1889 DoyLe 
Micah Clarke 75, 1 trust that the Duke will muster every 
man be can, and make play until the royal forces come up. 

5. Free or unimpeded movement (usually from or 
about a fixed point) ; the proper motion of a piece 
of mechanism, or a part of the living body. 

1653 WaLToN Auneler ii. 53 Give him (the chub] play 
enough before you offer to take him out of the water. 1733 
Tutt Horse-Hoeing [fusb. xxii. 326 Now the Distance 
hetween tbese two Marks, is the Measure. .of the Tongue’s 
Play at the place of pressure. 19778 JoHNson in J/me. 
D'Arblay's Diary Aug., Such a..restless, fatiguing play 
of tbe muscles. 1994 Kigging & Scamanship 11. 270 The 
great length..is an obstacle to the play of therudder. 1856 
Aytoun Bothwell u. vii, And felt once more The pulses 
Stirring play. 1897 Pad! Mal! Mag. Aug. 526 The girl.. 
was an arch, ogling person, with..a great play of shoulders. 

b. Freedom or room for movement; the space 
in or through which anything (esp. a piece of 
mechanism) can or does move. 

1659 Leak Walerwks. 18 Thetwo Buckets, .haveabout three 
feet play, rising and falling. 1703 Moxon Sfech. Exerc. 30 
Square Staples, just fit to contain the Bolt with an easie, 
Play. 1793 Herscuet in Phil, Trans. LXX XIII. 217 The 
shake, or play, of the screw is less than 3-tenths of a division. 
3858 G. Macponatp Phantastes (1878) 11. xxi. 142 The 
overlappings in the lower part {of the armour] had more 

lay than necessary. 1860 A/erc. Marine Afag. VIL. 113 
Compl. l'ract. Machinist xix. 359 Suppose, for instance, 
there was even a trifling amount of play in the eccentric or 
any of the bolts. 

ec. fig. and gen. Free action; freedom, oppor- 
tunity, or room for action; scope for acttvity. 

1641 Mitton Xeform, u. Wks. 1851 II]. 37 Yet to give 
them play front, and reare, it shall be my task to prove that 
Episcopacy..is not only not agreeable, but tending to the 
destruction of Monarchy. 1711 ADDISON Sfect. No. 160 P 9 
They..form themselves altogether upon Models, without 
giving the full Play to their own natural Parts. 1789 J. 


| 


| 


aking care to allow at least an inch of play. 1876 J. Rose | 


Whitaker Mary Q. of Sco!s Vind. 1. i. § 3. 24 Those scenes | 


.. where he might have a play for his activity in cunning. 
1837 Sin W. Hamitton Wetaph. xliv., (1870) Il. 477 All 
pleasure, thus, arises from the free play of our faculties 
and capacities. 1857 Buckte Civilization 1. viii. 543 Their 
comprehensive minds would, in that state of society, have 
found no play. 1888 LDryce Amer, Comm. 11. lii. 325 To 
allow the fullest play to the Sentiment of State inde- 
pendence. 

II. Exercise or action for amuscment or diver- 
sion ; and derived uses. 

6. Exercise or action by way of recreation; amuse- 
ment, diversion, sport, frolic. (In early usc some- 
times in bad sense: Vicious or profligate indulgence, 
revelling.) A? A/ay, engaged in playing. 

c1200 Trin. Coll. ont. 55 Vte we..al bese. .dazes forleten 
blisfulle songes, and ple3e, and leden clenliche ure lif. 13.. 
LE. E. Allit. 1’, B. 1502 In pe poynt of her play he poruayes 
a mynde, @1400 Puistil! of Susan 53 Whon peos perlous 
prestes perceyued hire play. a@1450 Ant. de la Tour 
(1868) 155 That is my play and my gladnesse to be aboute 
hym, and forto do hym seruice unto his ease and plesaunce. 
1523 Fitzuers. //usd. § 153 It is conuenient for euery man.. 
to haue playe & game accordynge to his degre. 1562 Row- 
nwoTHumM Cheasts Aj, Most men are geuen rather to play 
then to studye. 1667 Mitton /?, Z. 1v. 404 A Tiger, who by 
chance hath spi'd In some Purlieu two gentle Fawnes at play. 
1712 ArsutHnot Yon nil 1. iti, John naturally loved 
tough play. 1818 Byron Ch. //ar. 1. exli, But where his 
rude hut by the Danube lay There were his young barbarians 
allat play, Vhere was their Dacian motber. Proverd, All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy. 

B. ¢1430 Hymns Virg, 11 Ceesse, & seie to hir no sawe 
To make hir for to synne assent, Ne please hir not with no 
nyce plawe, But kepe weel cristis comaundement. 

y. ¢1205 Lay. 20844 Pan voxe penne he bid baldest..& 
hafed his fulle plo3e (c 1275 pleay) & fuzeles inoze. 

+b, Enjoyment, pleasure, joy, delight; a source 
of delight. Obs, 


1340 Ayend, 92 Hi nemep and usep pe lostes ulessliche 
and pe plejes fet be pe vif wyttes comch. 1362 Lanct. 
P. Pl. A. xu. go Pat pi play be plentevous in paradys with 
aungelys. ¢1460 Jowneley Alyst. xvi. 363 Alas! and walo- 
way! my child that was me lefe! My luf, my blood, my 
play, that neuer dyd man grefe! 1503 Dunoar 7histle 
4 Hose 181 Our peax, our play, our plane felicite. 

8. c1400 Laud Troy-6k. 15358 Achilles than & his ffelawe 
Rode so forth with mochel plawe. 

ec. Amorous disport; dalliance; sexual indul- 
gence. Now rare or Obs. 

a1000 Riddles xxi. 28 (Gr.) Ic wid bryde ne mot hamed 
habban, ac me bxs hyhtplezan zeno wyrned. ¢1400 Rov. 
Rose 4876 The pley of love, for-ofte seke. a 1425 Cursor M. 
9247 (Trin.) Mathan gat Lacob in pleye, Iacob Loseph sop to 
seye. 1565 Ranporrn in Tytler //ist. Scot. (1864) LIL. 215 
He knoweth himself that he hath a partaker in play and 
game with him, 1667 Mitton /. Z, 1x. 1045 ‘Till dewie 
sleep Oppress'd thei, wearied with thir amorous play. 

B. c1250 Gen. & (2.x. 537 Wapmen bi-gunnen quad mester, 
bi-twen hem-seluen hun-wreste pla3e. 

7. Jest, fun, sport (as opp. to earnes/); trifling. 
Often in phr. 27 play. 

1300 Cursor Al, 2816 Bot al pat loth to paim can sai, 
Pam thoght it was not bot in plai. 1386 CHaucer 
Clerk's 7.974 Grisilde quod he as it were in his pley, How 
liketh thee my wyf and hire beautee? ¢1420 Lypc. Assem- 
bly of Gods 1662 Chaunge from ernest in to mery play. 
1500-20 Dunaar /’oems xxxiii. 27 ‘To sum man thair it was 
no play The preving of his sciens. 1513 More Rich. /// 
(1883) 60 he king .. made her answer part in ernest, 
part in play merely. 1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 367, 
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I desire not sacrifices and inwards, these are plaies. Zod. 
Don’t be offended; I only saiditin play. (More commonly 
in fun.) 

B. a1300 Cursor Mf, 18167 (Cott.) Hell and ded. .O pair 
pride thoght bam litel plau And gaf a cri wit mikel au. 
¢132z0 Sir Tristr. 3101 Aski sche wil in plawe, And say pou 
comest fro me. ¢ 1325 Spec. Gy Warw. 15 If bu louest 
more worldes god Pan god him-sel{e]in pi miod, Pu shalt hit 
finde an yuel plawe. 

b. flay of words: a playing or trifling with 
words; the use of words merely or mainly for the 
purpose of producing a rhetorical or fantastic effect. 
Play on or upon words; a sportive use of words so 
as to convey a double meaning, or produce a fan- 
tastic or humorous effect by similarity of sound 
with difference of meaning; a pun. See also 
WORD-PLAY. 

1939 Hume Hum. Nat. (1874) 1.11. ii. 339 Toconfess.. that 
human reason is nothing buta play of words. 1798 FeRRiAR 
lllustr, Sterne, etc. Genins 278, 1 cannot suspect so excellent 
a poet as Buchanan, of any intentional play on the words 
ingenium and genius. 1810 D. Stewart Philos. Ess. 
iii. 123 A childish play upon words, quite foreign to 
the point at issue. 1850 Rosertson Ser. Ser. ui. ix. 
1r4 It was..no mere play of words which induced the 
apostle to bring these two things (fulness of the Spirit and 
fulness of wine, Eph.v.18)together. 1871 FREEMAN Vor. 
Cong. IV. xviii. 174 Toa Latin or French speaker the name 
of Urse might have suggested an easy play upon words. 
1881 Jowetr Thucyd. 1. Introd.14 ‘Lhe Speeclies of Thucy- 
dides everywhere exhibit the antitheses, the climaxes, the 
plays of words. .of the rhetorician. 

8. (with A/) A particular amusement or diver- 
sion; a game, a sport. Now rare or Obs, 

ajoo FEpinal Gloss. 577 Ludi litteravi(i), staebplegan. 
971 Blickl, Jfom. 99 Heora bliss & heora plegan weron 
swide genihtsume. 13.. Guy Wari, (A.) 812 He pat best 
dob pat day, Per he schal winne pat play. 13.. Cursor J, 
28146 (Cott.) Caroles, iolites, and plaies. c1goo Maunnev. 
(1839) iii. 17 For joustynges, or for other pleyes and 
desportes. @1533 Ln. Berners //uon liii. 178, I shall 
cause thee to be assayed at y® playe of the chesse. 41533 
— Gold, Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) C vij b, Dyuers persounes 
were assembled in the hygh mountayne Olimpius, to cele- 
brate the playes. 1588 Suaxs. Z. Z. Z. ww. iii. 78 All bid, 
all hid, an old infant play. 1659 D. Pett /yiprov. of Sea 
418 When the Sea was calm, they were at their sports and 
playes. 1728 T. SHeripan /’ersius iii. (1739) 44 The Boys 
had a Play of pitching Nuts into a narrow-mouth’d Vessel. 
1798 Jane Austen Northang. Abb, i, She was fond of all 
boy's plays. 2841-4 Emerson &ss., Experience Wks. (Bohn) 
I, 178 The plays of children are nonsense, but very educative 
nonsense, 

B. a122z5 Lee, Kath, 106 Ne luuede ha nane lihte plahen 
{v.7. plohen]. c1zs0 Gen. § £2. 3575 Moyses cam ner and 
saz dis plazes, And dis calf, and dis ille la3es. 

b. A country pleasure-fair or wake. d7a/. 

1847-78 Hatuiwewt, P/ay...a country wake. Somerset. 
1886 StEvENsoN Adidnapped xxii, Like people lifting weights 
at a country play. 

+9. /ransf. An act or proceeding, esp. of a 
crafty or underhand kind; manner of action, method 
of proceeding; a trick, dodge, ‘game’. Ods. (exc. 
as in 12). 

@ 1300 Cursor AT, 16898 Par bes an iuel plai. 1481 Caxton 
Reynard iii. (Arb.) 7 Maister reynard .. bygan to playe his 
olde playe orig. 42 speelde sijn onde speel}, flor he had 
caught kywaert by the throte. 1572 Satir. Poems Reform, 
xxx. 183 5it was the pepill puneist for sic playis. 16.. 
Locke (J.), The answerer on his side makes it his play to 
distinguish as much as he can. 1702 Ang. Theophrast. 184 
When a man has any notable defect about him, 'tis the best 
of his play to try the Humour, if he can turn it into a 
fashion, 1746 Rep. Cond. Sir F. Cope 151 In case they 
seep only to their strong Passes, which hitherto has been 
their ‘ Play’. 

8. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 5906 Vpe pin owe heued it ssal 
come pi moderes luber plawe Pporu ssedinge of pi broper blod 
pat bus is ybro3t of dawe. 

+b. A device of magic, a trick of conjuring, or 
the like, Ods. 

1426 Lypc. De Guil. Pilgr. 3803 Yiff 1 now made a newe 
pley, ffor to take the sonne away. c1450 A/erdin 362 Than 
seide the mayden, that he sholde make yet a-nother pley 
that neuer myght faile. 

10. The carrying on or playing of a game. 

@1450 Myre 336 Bal and bares and suche play. a@1550 
Christis Kirke Gr.1.i, Nowthir at Falkland on the grene, 
Nor Peblis at the play. 1610 Snaxs. Zep. v. i. 186 What 
is this Maid, with whom thou was't at play? 1673 Temr.e 
Observ, United Prov, Wks. 1731 1. 76 No Man at Play sees 
a very great Game. .unexpectedly lost, but he is apt to con- 
sider, whether it could have been saved. 1736 Gray Statius 
1. 32 Phlegyas the long-expected play began. 1736 in 
Waghorn Cricket Scores (1899) 17 The weather proving very 
rainy, they were forced to give over play. 1882 Daily 7e/, 
24 June, Play was very slow,..twenly minutes being con- 
sumed in getting ten runs. 

B. 13.. Guy Warw. (A.) 3176 Michel y desire pi loue to 
haue. Go we togider wib game & plawe. 

b. Manner or style of playing ; skill in playing. 

1531 Exyot Gov. 1. xxvi, If fortune brynge alwaye to one 
man iuell chaunces, whiche maketh the playe of the other 
suspected. 1773 in Waghorn Cricket Scores (1899) 91 The 
match of cricket,,.showing great play on both sides. 1824 
Scott S¢. Ronax's xviii, Lord ehériagton seemed at first 
indolently careless and indifferent about his play. 1850 
‘Bar’ Cricket. Alan, 101 His ‘forward play’ is .. peculiar. 
1883 G. A. MacDonnete Chess Life-Pictures 166 Eliciting 
his opponent’s best play. 

ce. A point in playing, a special device in a 
game. (Cf. 9.) 

1778 C. Jones Hoyle’s Games [mpr. 41 If you win that 
Trick. your next Play is, to tbrow out the Queen of Trumps. 
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d. Jn play: said of a ball, etc. = being played 
with, being used in the coursc of the game. So 
out of play. ence play, transf. (in Cricked and 
Football), that part of the ground within definite 
boundaries in which the game, or the chief part of 


it, is carried on. 

1849 in‘ Bat’ Cricket. Alan. (1850) 56 If the striker touch.. 
the ball while in play. /ézd. 60 ‘Vhe fieldsman inust return 
the ball so that it shall cross the play between the wicket 
and the bowling stump. 1900 MWestm. Gaz. 12 Dec. 7/2 
Walton tried another big kick, but the ball fell in play, and 
was well returned by Strand- Jones. 

e. Phr. + Ball play (obs.), boy’s play, child's 
play: applied to anything that involves very little 
trouble, or is of very little importance; a very easy 
or trifling matter. (See Batu sé.1 21, Boys’-PLAy, 
CuiLp sé. 18.) Formerly also with a (see 8). 

a1225 Ancr. R. 184 Al nis bute ase bal pleowe [M/S. C 
ploze}]. ¢ 1386, etc. [see Cuitn sé. 18). ¢ 14s tr. De /ri- 
tatione i. xxxvii, 107 Lorde, bis is not o. days werke ner 
children pley, but, pat more is, in bis shorte worde is inclu- 
did all perfeccioun of Religiose folke. 1560 Daus tr. S/e7- 
dane’s Comin. 179 The persecution of thys yere was but 
a balle playe in comparison of that. 1579 Tomson Calvin's 
Serm. Tim. 246/1 To make this allegorie, is but a boyes 
play. 1849 Macautay //ist. Eng. iii. 1.322 Elderly gentle- 
men who had seen service which was no child's play. 1850 
Scoressy Cheever’s Whalem. Adv.v. (1859) 74 This towing 
of captured whales is no boy’s play. 

+f. In the game of Beast: sce quot. Oés. 

1674 Corton Courpl. Gamtester xxv. 153 They make three 
heaps, the King, the Play, and the Triolet...He that wins 
most tricks takes up the heap that is called the Play. 

ll. sfec. The playing of a game or games for 
money or other valuable stakes ; gaming, gambling. 

21300 Floriz & Bl, 376 3erne he wule be bidde and preie 
Pat pu legge pe cupe to pleie. a@rs80 in Stanyhurst’s 
AEnets, etc. (Arb.) 153 By losse in play men oft forget 
Thee duitye they dooe owe, 1683 Evetyn Jem. (1857) II. 
194 He has lost immense sums at play. 1710 in Lond. Gaz. 
No. 4754/4 William Bradbury, Esq. ; Deputy Groom-Porter, 
will open his House... to Morrow .., to keep Play for all 
Persons of Quality and Gentlemen, being the only Person 
authorized sotodo. 1769 Yunuins Lett. i. (1820) 4 A young 
nobleman,.. ruined hy play. 1845 MeCuitocn 7axation 
i. vill. (1852) 325 During the carnival, when, fiom the 
excitement of the season, the extent of play is always the 
greatest. : : 

12. In phrases fa7r play, foul play: rarely 72. (in 
sense 10); usually fg. (in sense g) action, conduct, 
dealing: see Fain a. 10c, Foub a. 14b. So 
+ false play, treacherous dealing (0ds.). IVhile the 
play is good (Sc.), before the situation becomes 


setious, dangerous, or unpleasant. 

1440 Gesta Rom. |x. 248 (Harl. MS.) Tristing .. that the 
lion wolde have I.made a foule pleye withe be lorde & withe 
be lady. 1567 MarLet Gr. Forest 84 He is good in finding 
out false play or adulterie done. a1586 Sipney Arcadia 
u. (1590) 181 b, To preuent any foule play that might be 
olerak vnto me. 1595, etc. [see Fair a. 10c}). 1610, etc. 
fsee Foun a. 14b]. 1678 Butter Hid. 1. ti. 1068 We threw 
the Box and Dice away, Before y’had lost us at foul Play. 
1970 C. Jenner Placid Alan vi. iv, She endeavoured .. to 
give both sides fair play. 1816 Scott Old Mort. xxxvi, 
Come, laddie, speak while the play is good; you're too 
young to bear the burden will be laid on you else. 1853 
Lytton My Noved 1. xii, In strict truth, it was bardly fair 
play—it was almost swindling. 1888 Daily News 14 Feb. 
3/4 His hat and bag being missing has given rise to the 
conjecture of foul play. A/od. Sc. Stop now while the play 
is good; you have gone far enough. 

13. [from the notion of recreation, sense 6] Cessa- 
tion or abstinence from work; the condition of 
being idle, or not at work (as of workmen on 
strike, or out of employment); ¢e play (Sc.), 
holiday from school. 

1601 Suaks. All's Well 1.1.23 A father..whose skill. ., had 
it stretch’d so far, would haue made nature immortall, and 
death should haue play for lacke of worke. 1723 Woprow 
Corr. (1843) III. 33 Vhere was never a schoolboy more 
desirous to have the play than I am to have leave of this 
world. 1772 Mrs. Montacu in Doran Lady Last C. vii. 
(1873) 173 The docior allowed me to ask a play for the boys, 
which made themveryhappy. 1826 J. Witson Voct. Ambr. 
Wks. 1855 I. 150 You micht hae gien him the play the day, 
I think, sir, you micht hae gien him the play. 1845 Disraew 
Sybil (1863) 116 When miners and colliers strike they term 
itgoingto play. 1866 Ruskin Crown Wild Olive 20 Down 
in the blade north country, where ‘play’ means being laid 
up by sickness. 1892 Dazly Mews 26 Feb. 5/7 The question 
of ‘play [is] to be discussed at the next conference [which] 
will settle the question how long the cessation of work is to 
last. 1900 Strain “:/ueslie’s Drag-net 281 It was Saiterday 
mornin’—they get the play frae the school. 

III. Mimic action, dramatic performance. 

14. A mimic representation of some action or 
story, as a spectacle upon the stage, etc., a dramatic 
or theatrical performance. + Rarely withont article, 
Dramatic performance, acting (quot. ¢ 1325). 

¢893 K. ALLrrRED Ovos, vi. ii. §2 Wearp eft Godes wracu 
Romanum, ba hie zt hiora theatrum weron mid heora 
plegan. c1325 Poem Times Edw. [1 285 in Pol. Songs 
(Camden) 336 Hii ben degised as turmentours that comen 
from clerkes plei. ¢ 1380 Wycuir Is. (1880) 429 As men 
seyen in be pley of 301k, c 1400 Destr. Troy 2923 Hit is 
wondur to wit of wemen dissyre, Pat.. prese vnto playes 
pepull to beholde. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 12 
This yere beganne a gret pley from the begynnyng of the 
worlde.., that lastyd vij. dayes contynually. 1601 J. MAN- 
NINGHAM Diary (Camden) 18 Wee had a play called Twelve 
Night. 1767 Woman of Fashion 1. 96, 1 went to the Play, 
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| as they call it—Play, indeed! Faith, Brother, I think it 
was past a Joke. 1868 Hers Mealmah xvii. (1876) 475 
Give me some good plays to go to, played by great players. 
1871 Mrs. H. Woop Lene Hollow xx, The tale that Master 
Jarvis told was as good as a play. 


b. ¢ransf. A performance, proceeding, piece of | 


action (in real life). 

1581 Pettie Guazzo's Crv. Conv. ti. (1586) 172 b, The Count 
saide nothing to it, but..attended the ende of the play. 
1849 THackeray /’endennis xiv, This little play being 
achieved, the Marquis of Steyne made..two profound bows 
..and passed on. 

15. A literary composition in the form of dia- 
logue, adapted for performance on the stage with 
appropriate action, costume, and scenery, in imita- 
tion of real events ; a dramatic piece, a drama. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 404/1 Pley.. pat begynnythe wythe 
myrthe, & endythe wythe sorowe, éragedia. 1530 Patscr. 
255/2 Playe an enterlude, farce. /érd., Playe of sadde 
matters, woralité. 1542-3 Act 34 4 35 f/en. VI1/,c.1 By 
.. balades, plaies, rimes, songes, and other phantasies, sub- 
tilly and craftely instructing his highnes people. 1602 22 
Pt. Return fr. Parnassus w. Vv. (Arb.) 58 Few of the vni- 
uersity pen plaies well, they smell too much of that writer 
Ouid, .. and talke too much of Proserpina and Luppiter. 
1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 266 p2 A Scene in one of Fletcher's 
Plays. 1806 R. Cumpertann Jew. (1807) I. 203, I had no 
expectation of my play being accepted. 1892 TENNYSON in 
Mem. (1897) II. 423, 1 have just had a letter from a man who 
wants my opinion as to whether Shakespeare's plays were 
written by Bacon. I feel inclined to write back, ‘Sir, don’t 
be a fool’. 

IV. 16. Performance on a musical instrument. 
rare. ? Obs. (Usually Alayzzg.) 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 5514 Pere he harpede so wel pat he 
payde al the route. .. After mete po hii nolde nammore of is 
pley Hii 3eue him siluer uor is gle, & lete hin: go is wey. 
¢ 1407 Lypc. Reson & Sens. 1762 In his lifte honde A flowte 
he helde,, Ther with to pipe and make play. 1642 Tasman 
Frnt. in Ace. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1694) 133 The play which 
they heard was much like that of a Jews-Trump. 1755 
Jounson, Play, 2.s...8 Act of touching an instrument. 


V.1T7. attrib. and Combé., as (in senses 6-11) play- 
-bell, -hole, -hour, -matler, -place, -season, -spell, 
-lask; + play-idle, -ruined, -wearied adjs.; (in 
senses 14 and 135) Alay-conceit, -fable, -folk, -gull, 
-haunter, -judger, -lover, -poct, -reader, -story, 
-laster, -wriler; play-writing sb. and adj.; play- 
acting, the acting of a play or plays, dramatic 
performance; play-actor, an actor of plays, a 
dramatic performer (= AcToR 4, PLAYER 4); hence 
play-actorism, action or manner characteristic of 
a play-actor, theatrical or affected style or per- 
formance; play-actress, a female actor of plays 
(= ACTRESS 2); play-bird, a tame bird used as 
a decoy for catching wild birds in a net, in con- 
nexion with a p/ay-/ize and play-stick; play-bone, 
a bonc played with ; = KNUCKLE-BONE 2b; f play- 
boy, a school-boy actor; play-club (Go/f), a 
wooden-headed club used in playing the ball off 
from the tee, a driver; play-debt, a debt incurred 
at play, a gaming debt ; + play-dresser, one who 
arranges plays for acting; +play-end, an end 
of a speech from a play, a ‘tag’; play-field, 
+ (from 14) a field in which a play is acted; (from 
10) a field for playing in, a playground; play- 
jobber, a writer of plays for hire; play-line, a 
line or cord attached to a Alay-bird (q.v.), by 
means of which it is ‘ played’ or caused to flutter 
so as to entice other birds into the net; play-map, 
a dissected map for playing with, a puzzle-map ; 
play-mare (Sc.) = HoBBY-HORSE 2; play-money, 
money won by play or gaming; play-monger, 
a dealer in, i.e. writer of, plays; play-right, the 
author’s proprietary right of performance of a 
musical or dramatic composition; play-seer, one 
who (habitually) sees plays, a playgoer; play-stick, 
a stick upon which a A/ay-dird (q. v.) is tied by a 
loose knot; play-table, a gaming-table. See also 
PLAY-BILL, -BOOK, etc. 

1873 Symonps Gr&. Poets vii. 184 The babit of *play- 
acting .. never wholly expired. 1903 Daily Chron. 16 Oct. 
5/2 Elizabeth Inchbald, beloved of playgoers in her day 
both for her play-writing and her play-acting. 1633 PRYNNE 
Histriomastix ** vijh, \f any *Play-Actors or Spectators 
thinke themselves injured by any censure I have here past 
upon them. 1893 F. F. Moorr / Forbid Banns 138 We 
are more or less play-actors. 1851 CarLyLe Sterling u1. vil. 
156 Sterling's view of the Pope.. doing his big *play- 
actorism under God's earnest sky. 1867 — Resin. (1881) 
II. 187 Our main revenne three or four (?) years now was 
lectures; .. Detestable mixture of prophecy and play-actor- 
ism. 18z2 Coppritt Weekly Reg. 30 Mar. 773 ‘Yo those 
daughters..he gave a late *play-actress for mother-in-law ! 
1857 W. Cottins Dead Secreéi.i, Did you ever hear that 
our mistress was a play-actress when our master married 
her? 1878 M. Browne Pract. Taxidermy ii. 26 An im- 
portant actor in the performance is the ‘ “playbird ’, which is 
a bird braced by a peculiar knot or ‘brace’..on an arrange- 
ment called the playstick. /ézd. 27 Directly birds appear, 
the playline is smartly pulled, which has the effect of jerking 
the playbird upwards, while at the same, time it flutters its 
wings to regain its perch. This motion is mistaken by the 
wild birds as a natural proceeding; they accordingly alight 
around the playbird. 1630 2B. Jonson New /n1 1.1, Pretty 
boy ! Goes he to school? .. He prates Latin, An it were a 
parrot, ora *play-boy. 1857 Chambers’ Inform. People V1. 
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693/2 The *play-club is for swiping off the tee, and is further 
used throughout the green if the ball is lying fair, and the 
distance more than a full drive from the hole you are 
approaching. 1673 [R. Leicu] 7ransp. Reh. 22 Vhis we 
took for a *play-conceit il] transpros’d. 1712 Appison Sfect. 
No. 295 She has several *Play-debts on her Hand, which must 
be discharged very suddenly. 1760 Foote A/inori. Wks. 1799 
1. 241 They wou’d as soon now-a-days pay a tradesman's 
bill,as a play debt. 1887 Sectatcr 8 Oct. 1333 Agreements 

..they would regard as Englishmen regard play-debts. 
1601 13. Joxson Poetaster vy. ili. 225 Arraigned vpon the 
Statute of Calumny..by the name of Demetrivs Fannivs, 
*play-dresser and plagiary. [Cf. 111. iv. 339 One Demetrivs, 
a dresser of plaies about the towne.] 1599 — Cynthia's Kev. 
iv. i, Letting this gallant expresse himselfe..with * play-ends 
and pittifull verses. 1868 Mirman S¢. Paul's xi, 313 The 
indecencies of their heathenish and idolatrous *play-fables. 
1568 Lanunatyne Poems (Hunter. Cl.) 463 Heir begynnis the 
Proclamatioun of the Play, made be Dauid Lynsayis, of 
the Month, Knicht in the *Playfeild. 1883 Besant Allin 
Garden Fair (1886) 22 This fi.rest play-field. 1764 Foote 
Patron m. Wks. 1799 I. 354 The words the *playfolk were 
talking. 1610 //:strfo-m1. 11. 308 Give your *play-gull a 
stool, and my lady her fool, And her Usher potatos and 
marrow. 1634 Documents agst. Prynne (Camden) 49 \t 
speakes onely of the expenses of common *play-haunters at 
publike playes and theatres. 1880 Caknecis Pract. Trap. 
8 The traps will have to be set in the runs and about the 
*play-holes (z ¢., burrows only used, as their name implies, 
for playing or for use during the day). 1857 Hucnes To 
Brown Pref. (1871) 11 His *play-hours are occupied in 
fagging. 1899 Westm. Gaz. 4 Sept. 2/1 Melodrama written 
by the most adroit *play-johber of our times. 1672 Lacy 
Dumb Lady Prol., Though such things pass on those that 
sermons hear, It will not do with “*play-judgers, I fear. 
1878 *Play-line {see flay-dird]. 1825 CoLeKipce Aids 
Ref. (1848) 1. 16 Draw lines of different colours round the 
different counties .. and then cut out each separately, as in 
the common “play-maps that children take to pieces and 
put together. 1820 Scott Addot xiv, Here one fellow.. 
performed the celebrated part of the hobby-horse, so often 
alluded to in our ancient drama. MVofe, This exhibition, 
the “play-mare of Scotland, stood high among holyday 
gambols. 158x Sipney .4 fol. Poetrie (Arh.) 67,] haue lauished 
out too many wordes of this *play matter. 1705 VANBRUGH 
Con/fed., 1. iii, *Play-money..amongst people of quality, isa 
sacred thing, and not to be profaned. 1593 G. HaAnvey 
Lierce’s Super. Wks. (Grosart) I]. 132 A professed iester, a 
Hick-scorner, a scoff-maister, a *playmunger, an Inter- 
luder. 1885 J/anch. Exant. 9 Apr.5/4 A miserable poverty 
of invention on the part of the playmonger. 1781 CowPerR 
Charity 538 Perhaps the man..had no other *play-place for 
his wit. 1884 J. Cotporxe A/icks Pasha 188 The river and 
its banks are the play place of the crocodile. 1625 Bacon 
Ess., Envy (Arb.) 512 It must needs be, that he taketh a 
kinde of *plaie-pleasure, in looking vpon the Fortunes of 
others. 1633 Prynne //istriomasétzx (title-p.), Wherein it is 
.. evidenced .. that the profession of *Play-poets, of Stage 
Players; together with the penning, acting, and frequenting 
of Stage-playes, are unlawfull, infamous and misbeseeming 
Christians. 1711 Suartess. Charvacé. (1737) III. 289 To do 
justice to our “play-readers, they seldom fail to humour our 
poets in this respect. 1891 Martineau in Law Tiimes 
XC. 250/1 A musical composition, the copyright and *play- 
rigbt of which had expired by effluxion of time. 1696 Po/. 
Ballads (1860) 11. 55 For converts and bullys, And “*playe 
ruim'dcullys. 1713 ApDisoN Guard. No. 120 2? 3 The day 
lies heavy upon her until the *piay-season returns. 1637 
J. Rutter Cid To Rdr. (1650) 4 This age consists of such 
*Play-seers. 1861 L. L. Noste /ecbergs 295 Allowed a 
*play-spell, perhaps a long yellow holiday. 1878 *Play- 
stick [see play-bird}. 1858 Lytton What will he do. ili, 
He contrived to cut up that “play-story. 1848 THACKERAY 
Van, Fair \xv, The day after the meeting at the “play- 
table. 1905 Jaci. Mag. Dec. 102 The enormous extent of 
Fox's transactions at the play-tables is of course recorded. 
1832 [R. Cattermoce] Beckett, etc. 191 Sunk to rest Like a 
*play-wearied child. 1644 Mitton Educ. Wks. (1847) 101/1 
This would make them.. perceive what despicable creatures 
our common rbimers and “*playwriters be. 1766 Forpyce 
Serm. Yung. Weim, (1767) 1. iv. 155 The common herd of 
Play-writers. 1809 Mackin Gi? Slas vu. xiii. Pp 9 [He] 
exercised his genius at one time in sonnets or ballads, at 
another in *play-writing. 

Play (12), 7. Forms: a. 1 pleg(i)an, (pleog-), 
Angi, plezian; 2-5 pleie, 3 plaijen, pleie, 3-5 
pleize, pley3e, 3-6 pley(e, 4-7 plai(e, playe, 
4- play, (6 plee). 8.1 Ang/. plagian, pleaz(i)an, 
3 plage, 4-6 plaw(e, 6 Sc. pla, 7-9 dia/. plaw. 
y- 2-3 ploje(n, 3 pleojze, pleowe, pleuwe. 
Pa. t. and pple. played: pa. t. 1 plegode, -ede, 
-ade, pleogede; plagade, pleagace; pleszde, 
plezede. Pa. t. and pa. pple. often contracted ; 
pa.t. 3-5 pleide, 4-5 pleyde, Sc. plait, 4-8 plaid, 
6 playd, pled, Sc. plade, 7 plaide; pa. pple. 
4 pleide, 6-7 playd, 6-8 plaid. [OE. A/ezan, 
-ean, -tait, plagian, plegian, corresp. to MDu. 
pleyen, pleien, playen to dance, leap for joy, re- 
joice, be glad (Verwijs and Verdam). As to its 
relation to OS. plegan, Du. plegen, Ger. pflegen 
‘to have the care of, take charge of, attend to, 
cultivate’, ‘to be in the habit of, to be wont or 
accustomed to’, see below. The OE. verb is 
recordcd in several diverging forms, so that it is 
difficult to determine its original type and the 
conjugation to which it belonged. The ustial WSax. 
form Plegian gave ME. plcze(x, later Alaze(z, 
play; the OE. plagran in Anglian texts gave the 
northern Jlawe, plaw. The y forms in 2-3 A/eo3e, 
plo3e, pleowe, pleuwe appear to mix the two. 

The primary senses under each of the following branches 
were already in OE., and the order of their development is 
more or less inferential ;4but all the uses of ‘ play’ are seen 
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to arise naturally from a primary notion ‘to exercise, 
bestir, or busily occupy oneself’, the line of development 
having been here determined by the recreative or divertive 
purpose of the exercise. In the miners’ ‘ play’, the sense of 
exercise or busy occupation disappears, and the word 
(sense 15; cf. Pray sé. 13) comes to mean ‘to cease work, 
to be idle’. The same primary notion, developed in quite 
a different line, accounts for the continental senses of 
plegen, phlegen, ‘to have care of, take kindly charge of, 
cultivate ', and ‘to be in the practice or habit of’, notions 
which evidently imply occupying oneself busily about a 
thing or peison, and habitually exercising oneself in an 
action.]} : 
I. fo exercisc oneself, act or move energetically ; 

actuate, exercise (a craft, etc. ). 

tl. intr. Yo exercise or occupy oneself, bestir 
one’s self, be busily engaged ; toact, operate, work. 
Oés. exc. with allusion to other senses. 

cg96o Laws Edgar c. 64 (Thorpe Laws I]. 258) We lzrap 
6zt preost ne beo hunta ne hafecere ne tzflere ac plege on 
his bocum. 971 Slrck/. //om. 85 Pis is se ilca pe pu longe 
for his deape plegodest. 1377 Lancet. P. /77. B. 1m. 307 Eche 
man to pleye with a plow pykoys or spade. 1481 CaxTon 
Alyrr, uw. xxiv. 116 [Vhe air) susteyneth the byrdes fleeyng 
that so playe with their wynges and meue them so moche 
al aboute therin that they disporte them..therin. 1484 
— Fatles of shsop v- v, Now shalle we see who shalle 
playe best for to preserue and saue hym self. 1681 Savite 
Lacitus, Agricola (1622) 194 Agricola hauing vnderstood by 
spies what way the enemies had taken..commandeth the 
lightest horsemen and footmen to play on their backes and 
maintaine the skirmish, @ 1585 Sipney /’s. xii. i, So my soul 
in panting playeth, Thirsting on my God to look. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. x. (1686) 28 There is an invisible 
Agent,..who plays in the dark upon us. 1677 Temece Wes. 
(1731) Il. 453 Thus I believe that Affair plays at present. 
1883 Romanes JVent, Evol. Anim. iii. 34 There is no doubt 
that the hemispheres are able to ‘play down’ upon these 
ganglia as upon so many mechanisms. 

+b. To clap with the hands; also /razzs. to clap 


(the hands). Oés. 

e825 Vesp. l’salter x\vi. 2 Alle diode plagiad mid hondum 
lommes gentes plaudite manibus]. [bid. xcvii. 8 Flodas 
pla:ziad mid hondum ( funina plaudent manibus). a 1000 
Elene 86 (Gr.) He mid bem handum eadig and xgleaw 
upweard plegade. a1z300 £. £. Psalter xcvii{i). 8 Stremes 
sal plaie handes, samen. a@1325 Prose Psalter x\vili). x Ze 
alte folk, plaieb wy b hondes; gladep to God in voice of ioie. 
@ 1340 Hamrote /'salter xivi.1 All genge playes with hend. 

e. To strut, dance, or otherwisc display itself, 
as a cock bird before the hens. Also play uf. 

1765 Treat. Dom. [igeons 4 Cocks will often play to, and 
disturb the others as they sit. /é/d., Allowing eightecn 
inches hetween shelf and shelf, that powters nay not be 
under the necessity of stooping for want of height, for in 
that case they would contract an habit of playing low, which 
’ spoils their carriage. 1768 G. Winte Selborne xvi. (1853) 68 
In breeding tine the snipes play over the moors, piping and 
humming. 1892 Cornhk. Mag. July 37, 1 have put black. 
cock up here many years ago, one of my woodland friends 
having invited me over to see them play up. 

2. intr. Of living beings: To move about 
swiftly, with a lively, irregular, or capricious motion ; 
to spring, fly, or dart to and fro; to gambol, frisk ; 
to flit, flutter. 

agoo Andreas 370 (Gr.) Hornfisc plegode, glad zeond 
garsecg. arooo Crdmon's Gen. 724 (Gr.) Swa hit him on 
innan com, hran zt heortan, hloh pa & plegode bode bitre 
gehugod. ¢1z00 7rin. Coll. Hom. 127 Pat child on his 
blisse witezede; for hit floxede, and pleide to-3enes hire. 
@ 1225 Ancr. R. 94 Auh ancren .. schulen .. lihture beon & 
swifture & ine so wide scheakeles pleicn ine heouene. 
¢ 1275 Lay. 26941 And hit gan to dajeze And pe deor to 
pleoye. @1300 Cursor Af. 23342 On sunni dai T’o se fixs in 
a water pla @ 1310 in Wright Lyrie P. xiv. 45 In May hit 
mur3eth when hit dawes, In dounes with this dueres 

lawes. 1611 [?:prE Yod xl. 20 Surely the mountaines bring 

im foorth foode: where all the beasts of the field play. 
1667 Mu.ton ?. ZL. vin, 410 On smooth the Seale And 
bended Dolphins play. 1767 G. Wuite Selborne 9 Sept. 
(1853) 29 Bats drink on the wing .. by sipping the surface, 
as they play over pools and streams. 1869 ‘[HiRtWALL Le/?. 
(1881) II. 209 He played about them like a bee, only to take 
in honey for his art-cell. ; 

b. frans. ‘To get or bring 7z/o something by 
playing or fluttering. 

1657 tr. De [initatione p. ix, Larkes..play themselves into 
the Fowlers net. 

3. zur. Of things: To move briskly or lightly, 
especially with alternating or irregular motion, as 
lightning, flame, leaves in the wind, etc. ; to change 
or alternate rapidly, as colours in iridescence or 
prismatic refraction ; to pass gently around, or strike 
lightly npon, something, as waves, wind, light, etc. ; 
to dance, flutter, flickcr, glitter, ripple, vibrate, sway 
lightly, etc. Also fg. 

1590 Spenser /. Q.1. i. 34 Therebya christall streame did 
gently play, Which from a sacred fountaine welled forth 
alway. 1§91 SHaKs. 1 //en. V/, v. iii. 62 As playes the 
Sunne vpon the glassie streames. Twinkling another counter- 
fetted beame. 1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 18 The inward 
Imaginations that doe continually stirre and play in our 
mindes. 1654 Power Exp. Philos. Pref. cj, The Magnetical 
Atoms continually playing ahout them. 1697 Dryoen 


Virg. Georg. W. 432 When Western Winds on curling ° 


Waters play. 1726 Suervockr Voy. round World 418 
You'll see in the night a sort of faint light’ning, flashing 
and playing..in that part of the Horizon. 1797 Mrs. Rap- 
cLiFFE /fadian i, Her fine hair was negligently bound up in 
a silk net, and some tresses that had escaped it played on 
herneck. 1827 Witus Healing Daughter Jairus 33 The 
breaking waves play’d low upon the beach. 1847 EMERSON 
Refpr. Men, Shaks. Wks. (Bobn) 1. 364 Shakespeare, Homer, 


Dante, Chaucer, saw the splendour of meaning that plays | lent purpose. 


‘ 
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over the visible world. 
xlii, The tempest still played around us. 1859 ‘PENNYSON 
Geraint §& Enid 1537 A splendid silk. .Where like a shoaling 
sea the lovely blue Play'd into green. 1869 Hucues Alfred 
Gt. xxiii. 296 Alfred allows his fancy to play round the 
idea. 1871 H. Ainswortn /ower /H7rl/1. v, No smile ever 
played upon her thin lips. ; 

b. transf. To exhibit a play of light or colour. 

1698 Fryer Ace. £. fudia & P. 214 A Rose Diamond that 
is very thick, it’s good to set it close upon the Ivory, and it 
will play very well. 

ce. Yo keep moving to and fro. rare. 

r513 Sin E. Howarp in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. T. 217 
Barges .. to play up and down betwen Dover & Caleys 
1736 B.,Cnurcn L/tst. Philip's War (1865) 1. 79 The other 
Canoo play’d off to see the event, and to carry tydings if 
the Indians should prove false. 

4. intr. To bubble and roll about as a boiling 
liquid ; to boil. Oés. exc. dal. 

(In this sense A/aw is frequent dialectally, even where 
play is used in other senses.) 

ar400 Sir Beues (MS.E) 3455 Poo hit dede sebe and 
playde ffaste. ¢ 1400 Sloane A/S. 3548 If. 16 b, Put it ynne 
a cowdrun ful of water, and layt yt play longe perin. 1513 
Douctas Enets v1. ili, 120 Sum spedis to graith haite wattir 
besely In caldrouns playing on the fire fast by. 1721 KELLY 
Se. Prov. 106 Fair words will not make the Pot play. 1813 
Picken Now-a-days Misc. Poems 1. 124 Their walth.. Wil} 
ne’er gar Simon's pat play brown. 

8B. ¢1440 Promp. Part. 403/2 Plawyn, as pottys, beZ/io, 
Serves, araso Stockh. Aled. MS.1. 56 in Angelia XVIII. 
296 Take a porcioun of whete-bren, And as it plawyth, cast 
per in. ¢ 1460 Play Sacram. 664 In to the Cawdron 
I wylle yt Cast, I shalle..putt yt down that yt myght plawe. 
1674 Ray 5S. & £.C. Words 74 To Play, spoken of a pot, 
kettle or other vessel full of liquor, i. e. to boil...In Norfolk 
they pronounce it slaw. 

b. frans. To cause to boil; to boil. Now dya/. 

a. c1420 Liber Cocorust (1862) 42 Fyrst play py water with 
hony and salt. 14.. Noble Bh. Cockry (1882) 100 Sett it 
down and play it np with cow mylk till yt be enoughe. 1533 
Test. Ebor.(Surtees) V1. 42 A lesser lede to play growte in. 

B. a 1450 Stockh. Med. MS.1. 54 in Anglia XVIII. 296 Tak 
and plaw it ouer pe fyir. @ 18z5 Forsy Hoc. £. Anglia, 
Plaw, to parboil. 

5. zutr. ‘To move, revolve, or oscillate freely 
(usually within a definite space) ; to have its proper 
unimpeded movement, as a part of any mechanism, 
or of the living body; to have frec play. 

1595 SHaks. John m. iv. 132 Warme life playes in that 
infants veines. 1614 I. Jonson art. Fair u. ii, You 
should get this chayre let out o’ the sides, for me, that my 
hips might play. 1627 Cart. Smiru Seaman's Grant. ii. 12 
The Tiller playeth in the Gunroome. 1664 Power /.xf. 
Philos. \. 24 You may see their heart play, and beat very 
orderly for a long time together. 1669 Stuxmy J/ariner's 
Mag. vu. x. 16 [Hold] the Insirument.. Horizontally as neer 
as you can, that the Needle may have liberty 10 play toand 
fro. 3915 Desacutiers Fires Jinpr. 130 Two Tron Kyes 
for the ends of Axis to play in. 1741 Monno Anat. Bones 
(ed. 3) 15« The Condyles.. play in the Cavity. 1825 J. 
Nicnotson Oferat. Mechanic 670 The engines .. have a 
cozged wheel, playing in a rack, which is laid as one of 
the rails of the road. 1881 Ad/7 Year Round XXVII. 294 
The molars..play vertically on each other like a 
scissors. 1888 Bryce Amer. Commrw. 11. xliv. 145 To inquire 
how the organs of government which have been described 
play into one another in practice. 

6. ‘rans. To cause to play; to ply. 

a. To wield (something) lightly and freely; to 
keep in motion or cxercise; to actnate, opcrate, 
work (any instrument). Zo flay (a good) knife 
and fork, to eat (well or heartily): see KNIFE AND 
FORK 1; so fo flay a good stick, to fence well. 

1589 R. Harvey /'2. Perc. (1590) 3 Thy late Customers, 
which play more sacks to the anill, haue brought greists or 
jests at least wise to be ground. 1713 STEELE Guard. No. 
so Pp 2 The dextezity..consists in playing the razor, with 
a nimble wrist, mighty near the nose without touching it. 
1727-41 Cuampers Cycé. s.v. Organ, One of these hydraulic 
organs; with two men .. seeming to pump the water which 
plays it. 1748 SMottETT Rod. Rand, (1812) 1. 47 You hear 
he plays a good [fiddle-}stick. 1788 J. May Fred. § Lett. 
(1873) 88 Five hands at work... Two playing the whipsaw. 
2a 1800 in Daily News 11 July (1892) 2/5 If . he isa toler- 
able good boxer, can play a good stick. 1848 THACKERAY 
Van, Fair xiii, The Colonel plays a good knife and fork at 
tiffin. 1885 /2/ustr. Lond. News 28 Nov. §48/1 The dining- 
hall.. where the occupants. .played ‘knife and fork ’. 

+b. To deal with; to treat. Ods. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 1. exii. 153 b/1, 
I haue done many offences to my god, the whyche he 
playeth mekely, in yeuynge vnto meexample. 1584 Lopce 
Alarum agst, Usurers 12 The vsurer that playes all this 
rie, will yet be counted an honest and well dealing man. 
1597 J. Kine On Fonas (1618) 619 It is a great mastery, 
saith Seneca, to play a man kindely. 

ce. To discharge, fire, let off (artillery, etc. (072 or 
upon persons or things), also fireworks); to catse 
(a fountain or the like) to play. Also fig. In 
qnot. 1881, to fire upon fan enemy). 


1s95 Suaxs. Fohn u, i. 385 Their battering Canon charged 
to the mouthes...I'de ay incessantly vpon these lades. 
1670 Cotton Esfernon. 1.156 [He] plai’d so many Cannon- 
shot into the Town, that not a man durst appear. 1682 
Bunyan Holy War xii, The gate from the top of which the 
captains did play their slings at the enemies. 1712 J. 
James tr. Le Blond’s Gardening 197 Yo play a Spout still 
bigger,..there must bealarge Pipe. 1713 Appison Guard. 
No. 152 p 6 She played spon him so many smiles and 
glances, that she quite weakened and disarmed him. 1721 
G. Roussitton tt. Vertot's Rev. Portug. 83 There should 
be fireworks ready to be play'd off. 1759 Chrou. in Ann. 
Reg. 62/2 Playing their hand-grenades and swivels to excel- 
1799 Laws of Ilarvard Coll. 25 \f any 


pair of 


1851 Mayne Reip Seal Hunt. | 
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Scholar..shall make bonfires..or play off fireworks. 1799 
G. Smith Laéoratory |. 25 Avoid ..a damp, foggy, rainy 
or windy night, to play your rockets. 1804 Nickott in 
Owen !Vellesley's Desf. (1877) 530 They opened a battery, 
which they continued playing until 3 o'clock. 1881 CLarK 
Russett Ocean Free Lanee \. iv. 154 We kept playing the 
enemy with round-shot. 

td. To toss off, to finish (liquor). Os. slang. 

1596 SHaxs. 1 Aen. /V, a iv. 18 When you breath in 

your watering, then they cry hem, and bid you play it off. 
1607 DEKKER /ests to make Merie Wks. (Grosart) 11. 350 
He requested them to play off the sacke and begon. 

e. Angling. To give play to (a fish); to allow 
(it) to exhaust itselt by pulling against the line. 


Also jg. 

1741 Ricnarpson Pamela (1824) J. 69, 1 .. soon hooked a 
lovely carp. Play it, play it, said she: I did, and brought 
it tothe bank. 1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 40 He seldom 
breaks his hold, if your tackle 1s strong and you play him 
Properly. 1856 Kane 4rct. Expl. 1. xxx. 414 he victim.. 
1s played like a trout by the angler’s reel. 1895 /’a@/7 Alall 
Mag. Nov. 367 But where would be the sport of playing the 
fish? 1900 Mes. H. Warp £leanor 97 Eleanor had played 
ber with much tact, and now had her in her power. 

f. To cause to move or pass lightly, flutter, 
glitter, etc. (see 3); to exhibit with brilliant effect ; 


to draw lightly upon a surface. 

21716 South Ser. (1744) X. 357 When the allurement of 
any sinful pleasure or profit plays itself before him. 1742 
Younc Wi. Th. ¥. 903 ‘bho’ Fortune too (our third and final 
Theme’, As an Accomplice, play'd her gaudy Plumes. 1746-7 
Hervey AJedit. (1818) 127 She plays her lovely changes, not 
to enkindle dissolute affections, but to display her Creator's 
glory. 381z R. H. in F.vaminer 25 May 3209/1 The lines 
are played over the forms with .. freedom and taste. 1843 
Ke jours Sens. & Event 54 Should prudes blame my dress, 
oh! all beautiful braid, Yellow, crimson, and green over it 
shall be play'd. 1892 /:lectr. Engineer 16 Sept. 285/2 The 
search-light began to play a dazzling ripple along their line 
from end to end. 

7. intr. To operate artillery, to fire (07 or upon 
persons or things); also said of the artillery, or of 
a mine, etc.: To be discharged or fired. 

1601 R. Jounson Avned. & Commiaw. (1603) 56 They never 
cease playing with their Ordinance, till they have laide all 
levell with the ground. a@1627 Haywarp Four \. Eliz, 
(Camden) 55 Theartillerieplaied and the footemen skirmished 
most part of the daie. 1628 Dicsy ! ‘ay. Aled?t. (1868) 23 Alt 
this while the fortes played vpon the boates and our shippes. 
1633 StarForD /’ac. //ib. 1. ix. (1810) 116 When wee looked 
that the Cannon should begin to play. @ 1649 Drumm. or 
Hawtn. /dea Wks. (1711) 221 The mine going straight, there 
lacked nothing but some match toimake it play. 1709 STEELE 
TVatler No. 53211 The Cannon on each Side began to play. 
1748 in G. Sheldon //ist. Deerfield, Alass. (1895) 1. 564, 
I played away with our cannon and small arms for an hour 
and ¥. 1777 Watson Philip 1/7 (1839) 515 Nis cannon had 
hardly begun to play upon it, when Vidossan, the governor, 
retired with the garrison into the castle. 1894 Lp. WotseLry 
Life Marlborough 11. 181 Another battery..which Marl- 
borough erected to play upon the south-eastern bastion. 

Aig. 1709 WEARNE Collect. 11 Nov. \(O. 11.5.) I. 306 He.. 
playd particularly [in his sermon}. .upon the Bp, of Sarum, 
' Of a firework: To be fired, to go off (fg. 
in quot.). 

176z Gotpss. Cif, iV’. li, Yet it [a farce) played off, and 
bounced, and cracked, and made more sport than a firework. 

8. tuir. Of a fire-engine, fountain, etc.: To emit 
a jet of water, to spout. Also said of the water, 


or of the person, e. g. of a fireman, 

1666 Bovte in PAil. Trans. 1. 233 The Cock would play 
altogether on that side. 1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot's 
Trav. \.9 A great many Fountains, where the Water-works, 
playing very high, render the place altogether delightful. 
171x Appison Sect. No. 5 Pp 3 There are several Engines 
filed with Water, and ready to play at a Minute’s warning. 
1855 Macautay f/est, Aug. xii. II). 166 The fountains 
played in his honour. , 1860 Dickens Unconumn. Trav. iv, 
The fire-engine maker. -having brought out the whole of his 
stock to play upon its last smouldering ashes. 1889 Certus-y 
Alag. Apr. 929 The firemen were not permitted to play on 
the flames, ; . 

9. frans. To practise, perform, do (some action) ; 
tto ply, exercise (a craft) (obs.); to perform, 
execute (a movement); usually (influenced by II), 
to perform or practise in the way of sport, deceit, 
etc. (a trick, prank, joke, etc.: const. 07, ov, or 
with simple dative). In mod. use also with off 
(?expressing complete or successful action: see 
Orr A. 5). 


¢1391 Cuaucer Astro. ii. § 40 Yif thow wolt pleie this 
craft with the arisyng of the Mone, loke thow rekne wel her 
cours howre by howre. ¢ 1400 Gamelyn 307 Whan Gamelyn 
the yonge thns hadde pleyd his play. e¢14z5 Cursor A. 
16623 (Jrin.) And siben in his honde pei sett: a muchel 
greet rede And to him pleiden a bobet. 1562 Yack Fugeler 
in Haz). Dedsley 11. 138, I know that he playeth you many 
alike prank. 1603 Suaxs. JZeas, for Alu. i. 121 Man.. 
Plaies such phantastique tricks before high heauen, As 
makes the Angels weepe. 1660 F. Rrooxe tr. Le Blanc's 
Trav. 17 For fear he should play_me some trick, I dis- 
sembled. 1782 Cowrek Gilpit 134 Thus all through merry 
Islington These gambols he did play. 1815 W. H. IRELAND 
Scribbleomania 190 note, The hoax played off some years 
back, by the late contmentator Steevens. 1890 W. A. 
Wattace Only a Sister 201 Only something very important 
would have made you play this game. 

b. Se. collog. 

3826 J. Witson WVoct. Amdbr. Wks. 1855 I. 134 See ane 
[tiger] play spang upon you..and gar ye play tapsalteerie 
ower a precipice. . 

II. To exercise oneself in the way of diversion 


or amusement. 
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10. zx¢tv. To employ or excrcise oneself in the | 


way of amusement or recreation; to amuse or 
divert oneself; to sport, frolic. (Formerly in 
wider sense than now, including any kind of 


recreation, e.g. dancing.) 

¢897 K. Aterep Gregory's Past. C.\. 391 We .. wiernad 
urum cildum urra peninga mid to plegianne. ¢g50 Lindtsf. 
Gosp. Matt. xi. 17 We sungun iuh & ne plagde ge. ¢1175 
Lamb, Ifom. 7 Pa children plo3eden in pere strete heriende 
ure drihten. @1300 Cursor AM. 12275 lesus went hin for 
{v7 forth] to plai Wit childir on an halidai, ¢1330 R 
Brunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 3845 Elydour porow a wode 
schold wende, ffor to pleye by o ryuer, ¢1386 CHAUCER 
Frankl, T, 169 Hire freendes .. schopen for to pleyen som- 
wher elles. ¢ 1491 Chast. Goddes Chyld. 14 A louynge moder 
listeth to play with her souking childe. 1576 E. pe Vere 
Fayre Fooles Poems (Grosart) 72 To playe with fooles, oh, 
what a foole was I. 1632 Mitton L’Allegro 97 And young 
and old coin forth to play On a Sunshine Holyday. 1742 
Gray Eton 52 Regardless of their doom The little victims 
play! 1840 J. H. Newman Par. Serm. (1842) V. iii. 35 To 
make professions is to play with edge tools. 1856 FrouprE 
Hist, Eng. (1858) I. ii. 151 The gardens of the Alhambra, 
where she had played asachild. 

tb. To enjoy oneself, be joyful or merry, re- 
joice; esp. in reference to the bliss of heaven. Odés. 
¢1230 Halt J/eid. 41 Ah schulen ai bifore pe pleien in 
heuene,. a1272 Lune Ron 133in O. LE. Alisc. 97 Alle heo 
schule wyp engles pleye some and sauhte in heouene lyhte. 
©1374 Cuaucer Axel. & Arc. 321 For nowe I pleyn and 
now I playe. 1377 Lanov. ?. PZ. B. xvi. 256, I loked on his 
lappe, a lazar lay pere-inne Among patriarkes and profetes 
pleyande togyderes. 
ce. ‘To sport amorously; ephenz. to have sexual 
intercourse. Cf. PLay s6.6c. Now rave or Obs. 
a1o00 Riddles xiiii. 2 (Gr.) Ic seah wyhte wrztlice twa 
undearnungaute plegan hamedlaces. ¢1250 Gen. 6 Fx. 
2016 His wif.. One and stille d03t hire gamen Wid ioseph 
speken and plaizensamen, ¢ 1320 S77 7 risty. 2617 Tristrem 
wip Ysoude lay.. And wok And plaiden ay bitvene. 1375 
Barsour Bruce v. 542 ‘Vhrou vomen that he vald with play. 
1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Fj, Which for a lytel syluer 
made her to synne and playe with a pryour, 1592 SHAKs. 
Ven. & Ad. 124 Be bold to play, our sport is not in sight. 
1667 Mitton 7’, L. 1x. 1027 Now let us play... For never 
did thy Beautie ., so enflame my sense With ardor to enjoy 
thee. 

+ll. a. ref. Toamuse or disport oneself: =10. 

c 1290 5. Eng. Leg. 1. 349/148 Pat pis child scholde wende 
an hontingue, to pleizen hin. @ 1300 Cursor Jf. 3025 Pir 
breper pam plaijd samen. ¢1385 CuHaucer JZelid, P 2 He 
for his desport is went into the feeldes hym to pleye. 
¢ 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode w. ix. (1869) 181 A crooked staf 
me lakketh .., and a bal to pleye me with. c1q40 York 
Myst. xvii. 212 Go we..To playe vs in som othir place. 
¢1530 Lp. Berners Arth. Lyt, Lryt, (1814) 37 Arthur.. 
humbly requyred both hys fader and moder .. to giue hym 
licence to go play hym a season out of that countrey. 1646 
E, Flisner] Marrow Mod. Divin. (ed. 2) 171 We may go 
play us then, and work no working at all. 1651 Baxter 
Inf. Bapt. 182 When you have plaid your self with your own 
absurd fictions. : . 

tb. ¢rans. To furnish with the means of playing ; 
to amuse. Ods. rare. 

1570 Durham Depos. (Surtees) 192 Some of the leves of 
the said bookes the said wyffes toke away with them, to 
play their children withall. 

ec. To bring 72/0 some condition, etc. by playing 
or sport. 

164z Furter /foly & Prof. St. iw. xix. 337 He playeth 
himself into Learning before he is aware of tt. 

12. tutr. Play with: To amuse oneself with, 
sport with; to touch or finger lightly, or move 
slightly with the hand (a material object) by way 
of frivolous amnsement; to treat (anything) lightly 
or frivolously; to dally, trifle, or toy with. In 
quot. 1827, to do what one will with, to manage 
according to one’s pleasure. (See also 13 b, 14.) 

cxrz00 Vices & Viriues 135 Ne lat hie nawht de hande 
pleizende mid stikke. c1z05 Lay. 17335 Pus be vnwise 
king plajede [¢ 1275 pleoyde| mid worden. a1225 Ancr. R. 
76 3e pat pleied mit te worlde, nulich ou nout iheren, 1340 
Hampo.e Pr. Conse. 1307 When welthe of pe worlde with 
be plays, Sek pan gude consay] wytb-alle. ¢1rg00 Laud 
Troy Bk. 6248 When he his cosyn ded saw, Him lyked 
noght with Ector plaw. 1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 161/t 
Than will he call it no scripture, as he plaith with the 
pystle of sainct Iames. 1650 Baxter Salfn/s’ KR. int. v. § 5 
(1651) 95 As children, we play with our meat when we 
should eat it. 1782 Cowrer Zable Talk 505, I play with 
syllables, and sport in song. 1827 Hatctam Const, //ist. 
(1876) II. x. 263 It required a dexterous management to play 
with the army. 1870 J. H. Newman Gram. Assent 1. viil. 
304 Montaigne..could thus afford to play with life, and the 
abysses into which it leads us. : 

13. ¢ztr. To do somcthing which is not to be 
taken scriotisly, but merely as done in sport or 
frolic; to trifle zzz. 

1382 Wvcutr Gen. xix. 14 And he was seen to hem as 
pleiynge to speke. — Prov, xxvi. 19 The man that gilendeli 
no3cth to his frend, and whan he were ca3t, shal sey Pleiende 
I dide [1388 Y dide pleiynge]. 1484 Caxton Madles of 
“sop Vv. xv, Loke hyther, callest thow this a playe.. now 
I shalle shewe to the how thow oughtest not to playe so 
with thy lord. 1545 AscHAmM To.roff. (Arb.) 97 The lacke 
of teachynge to shoote in Englande, causeth very ianye 
men to playe with the kynges Actes. 1842 Marrvat Pere. 

“cene x, I'd recommend you not to play with ‘ post captains’, 
said Captain Bridgman, 

b. Play on or upon (ft with) a word or words: 
to make playful use of a double meaning of a word, 
by way of sport or jest; to pun. Also évazs. in 


causative sense : sce quot. 1865. 
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1593 SHaks. Rich. //, 11. i. 84 Can sicke men play so 
nicely with their names? 1596 — Merch. V. in. v. 48 How 
eucrie foole can pay vpon the word, 1683 D. A. Art 
Converse 125 They play often upon words. 1861 Wricutr 
iss. Archzol. 1. xxiii. 231 ‘The wit or ingenuity of our 
Anglo-Saxon forefathers was chiefly exerted in playing 
upon words. 1865 Busunece Ircar, Sacr. ut. v, A practice 
on words that plays them into inferences not contained in 
their meaning. 1876 revetyan S/acaulay I. iii, 134 He 
did not play upon words as a habit. 

te. Play upon: to return or recur fancifully to 
(a phrase, etc.) ; to dwell upon by repetition ; to 
harp on, Ods, 2 

1605 Camoren Rew. 14 Giraldus Cambrensis..played vpon 
these verses. 1646 Sir T. browne Pseud, Ep. 1. 1x. (1686) 
26 Playing much upon the simile. 

14. ¢utr. To make sport or jest at another's 
expense; tomock. /7/ay with (+ at, ton, + upon): 
to make sport of, make fun of, ridicule, mock at; 
to befool, delude. Now rare or merged in 12. 
(Cf. also 30 a.) 

¢1000 /ELFric Gen. xxi.9 Sarra beheold hu Agares sunu 
wid Isaac plegode. cx1z05 Lay. 16534, & pet pine hired- 
childeren pleien [¢127§ pleoye] mid }issen hunde scotien 
mid heore flan & his cun scenden anan. 1382 Wvcuir /sa. 
Ivii. 4 Vp on whom pleiden jee? [1388 On whom scorneden 
3¢?] 21533 Lp. Berners Gold, Bk. AT. Aurel, (1546) Kk viijb, 
All ye togyither there present played, and gested on me. 
e1sso Cueke J7at?. ii. 16 Then Herood seing yt he was 
plaied withal bi y* wiseards. c 1586 C'tess Pembroke Ps. 
LxXxx1x. xiii, Of all his haters none, But boasts his wrack 
and at his sorrow plaieth, 1611 ‘Tourneur 4¢/. Trag. 1. ii, 
‘Vhat saine heartlesse thing That Cowards will be bold to 
play upon. 17.. Poer(J.), 1 would make use of it rather to 
play upon those I despised, than to trifle with those I 
loved. 1844 Mrs. Brownine Lay of Brown Rosary. vi, 
In asternness quoth she, ‘As thou play’st at the ball art 
thou playing with me?’ 

tb. ref. withof: To make fun of, mockat, Oés, 
¢ 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xxiii. 75 But iapeth & playeth 
her self of theym that ben amerouse, 
e. trans, To make sport of. col/og. 

1891 E. Kincraxe Australian at H. 117 Those who pass 
their lives in the bush generally have their heart in the right 
place, though they do love to play a new chum. 

15. zt. To abstain from work ; to take a holi- 
day. {A special development of sense 10.] Now 
dial, (esp. of workmen on strike or out of work). 

1377 Lancer. P. Pl. B. Prol. 20 Some putten hem to fe 
plow, pleyed ful selde. 1430-40 Lypc. ochas 1. ix. (1554) 
19 b, A conuencion By enterchangyng, yt eche should reigne 
a yere The other absent to play & cum no nere. 1542 
Reconpe Gr. Artes (1575) 443. A Mason .. played 12 days 
and wrought 28 dayes. 1568 Grarton Chrox. I]. 889 They 
neuer gaue their enemies one day to rest or play be the space 
of .xx. days, 1581 J. Bert Haddon's Answ. Osor. 132b, 
Surely where nothyng is blameworthy their Pardon may 
goe play. 1598 Suaks. Alerry H7, 1v. i. 12 Master Slender 
is let the Boyes leaue to play. 1800 //ull Advertiser 
24 May 4/2 The men will often play on a Monday. 1806 
Hutton Course Math. 1. 139 A workman was hired for 
20 days, at 3s. per day, for every day he worked; but with 
this condition, that for every day he played, he should 
forfeit 1s, 1892 Spectator 16 Apr. 5290/1 This Yorkshire 
idiom means to cease work from any cause whatever. A 
man ill with rheumatism told me that he had been ‘ playing’ 
eight weeks. 1894 Darly News 13 July 7/7 Of the 70,000 
men ‘ playing’ 40,coo are non-unionists. 

III. To engage in a game; and derived senses. 

16. ¢rans. ‘Yo exercise or employ oneself in, 
engage in, practise (a game or definite form of 
amusement). Also in various figurative expres- 
sions: see GAME sd, 5, also Ko-PEEP, Duck anD 
DRAKE, FAST AND LOOSE, HANDY-DANDY, etc. 

c 888 K. AELereD Soeth, xxxvi.§5 [6] Da cild. .manizfealde 
plegan plegiap Ozr hi hyriad ealdum monnum. ¢ 1250, 1297 
{see Game sé. 5, 3b]. @1300 Cursor M, 16623 (Cott.) And 
wit him pai plaid sitisott, And badd pat he suld rede Quilk 
o baim him gaf be dint. ¢1369 Cuaucer Dethe Blaunche 
618 For fals Fortune bath pleyd a game Atte ches with me. 
¢1440 Promp. Parv. 404/2 Pleyyn buk hyde, axgzlo. 1576 
Fremixc Panop!. Epist. 350 The common games plaide and 
practised at Olympus. 1635 Jackson Creed vill. xxxi § 7 
As the proverb is, by-standers sometimes see more than 
they who play the game. 1679 /stadb/. 7st 6 The After- 
game they had to play..was to be managed with. .Skill. 
1796 Chron. in Annu. Reg. 33/1 Next morning the match 
was played out. 1838 De Morcan Ess. Probad. 111 We are 
entitled to conclude that..the games played were each not 
less than 3 to 2 infavour of the bank. 1866 Mrs. GasKkeLi 
Wives & Dan, xiii, He taught young ladies to play billiards 
on a wet day. 1885 7 yes (weekly ed.) 13 Feb. 16/4 The 
young men played fives against the tower. 

b. To play the gante: i, e. according to the rules, 
fairly; hence to ‘ play fair’, act honourably. col/og. 

1889 [see Gamr sé. 4c]. 1898 Kiptinc Day's Work 248 
(M/altese Cat) ‘Play the game, don’t talk’, the Maltese 
Cat whickered. 1904 Daily Chron, 2 May 4/5 Men do not 
talk about their honour nowadays—they call it ‘playing the 
game’. 

ce. To represent or imitate in sport; to make 
pretence of; to practise or deal with in a trifling 
way or as if for amusement, not seriously. Also 
with 047. cl. to pretend, make believe (¢ha/.. .) 
for sport or amusement. 

¢€1386 Cuaucer Shipman's T, 233 Or elles that we pleye 
A pilgrymage, or goon out of the weye. 1821 Lams Elia 
Ser. 1. Old & New Schoolmaster, 'The noises of children, 
playing their own fancies. 1863 W. Puicuirs Speeches vi. 
113 We do not play politics. 1875 Lowett Spenser Prose 
Wks, 1890 IV. 324 Children who play that everything is 
something else. 1890 S¢. Wicholas Mag. Oct. 1007 We 
played that we were gypsies. (Cf. 19.) 
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17. intr. To engage or take part ina game. In 
Cricket said esp. of the batsman. 

c1z05 Lay. 8134 Summen pleoden en tzuelbrede [¢1275 
Somme pleoide mid tauel}. ¢ 1320 Sir Tristr. 310 A cheker 
he fond bi a cheire, He asked who wold play. 1484 Caxton 
Fables of Avian xxi, The euylle..whiche doo no thynge 
but playe with dees and cardes. @1548 Hatt Chrou., 
Llen,. V 41b, The Dolphyn..sent tohym [Henry Vja tunne 
of tennis balles to plaice with. 1562 J. Heywoop Prov. & 
Epigr. (1867) 163 He pleyth hest that wins. 1687 A. Lovett 
tr. Zhevenot's Trav, 1. 34 Though they play for nothing, 
yet they take great pleasure at play. 1750 Cuesterr. Left. 
(1792) II. 334 A man may play with decency; but if he 
games he is disgraced. 1866 Rontledge's Every Boy's Ann. 
355 The hatsinan must play with additional care. 1884 
H. C. Dunner in //arper's Alag. Jan. 305/1 Well played, 
sir! 1884 Buicn in Lillywhite's Cricket Ann. 3 ‘Vhe last 
nanied. .playing in his best style. 

b. spec. To play for stakes, esp. for the sake of 
gain; to game, gamble. 

1sir Churche of Vuell Alen (Pynson) E vij, They that 
make, sell, bye. .the dyce, the cardes, the tables... They that 
serue the players .. they yt lende them money for to play. 
1599 Suaks. /fen. V, in. vi. 119 When Lenitie and Crueltie 
play for a Kingdome, the gentler Gamester is the soonest 
winner, 1615 STEPHENS Ess. & Char., Gamester (1857) 169 
If he plaies upon Ticket, he knowes you are..not able to 
exact, though hee resolves to pay nothing. 1789 CHARLOTTE 
Smitu £¢thelinde (1814) 1. 13 He has had the character of 
playing monstrous deep. 1809 Mackin Gil Blas vu. xii. 
?8 Playing for his last stake, a@1832 Bentuiam Deontol. it. 
(1834) II. 125 Every gamester who plays upon equal terms, 
plays to a disadvantage. d 

e. imper. /’ay! In Cricket, said by the bowler 
as a call to the batsman immediately before the 
delivery of the ball (formerly, by the umpire to the 
whole of the players at the beginning of each 
innings); also in Lawn Tennis by the server at 
the beginning of each service. 

1787 in Waghorn Cricket Scores (1899) p. xiii, When the 
umpire shall call ‘ play’, the party refusing to play shall lose 
the match. 1837 Dickens Pickw. vii, * Play’, suddenly 
cried the bowler. 1869 Aoutledge's Every Boy's Ann. 639 
‘Play’ again called, we commenced our innings. 

d. transf. In Cricket, said of the ground or 
‘wicket’, in reference to the effect of its condition 
upon the play. 

1866 Routledge's Every Boy's Ann. 355 The ground will 
afterwards play as differently as possible. 188: Dasly 
News 9 July 2 The wicket did not seem to play particularly 
well, 

e. Play or pay: asporting phrase meaning that, 
if one party to a race or other match fails to ‘ play’ 
or engage in the match, his backers have to pay as 
if he had lost. Hence p/ay or pay bet, a bet holding 
good whether the horse runs or not. 

1821 Sporting Mag. 1X.55 A man gammons himself most 
truly, if he makes play or pay bets. 1877 H. Smart Play 
or Pay viii, I got a letter to say that the regiment had been 
wild enough to back me, run or not—play or pay, as it is 
termed, which means that they will have to pay their 
money even if I don’t run. 

18. jig. or ger. To act, behave, conduct oneself 
(in some specified way); chiefly inspecial phrases, 
as: a. To play fair: to play according to the 
rulcs of the game, without cheating; also, by ex- 
tension, to do the thing regularly, to act justly or 
honourably. b. 70 play false, foul, foully; also 
to play a person fa/se: to cheat in a game or 
contest ; to deceive, betray. ec. Zo play into the 
hands of (formerly also ¢o play something 27/0 
the hands of): to act so as to give an advantage to 
(another, either partner or opponent). d. Zo play 
7¢ on (cf. g): to play a trick upon, take in, cheat ; 
so to play (low) down on, to take a mean or unfair 
advantage of. (slazg-or collog.) So + to play on (or 
with) both hands (see HAND 56. 40); to play on or 
upon the square (see SQUARE). Cf. also 36, 34. 

isss Latimer Wks. (Parker Soc.) II. 44: They think 
that other, bearing of such men’s going to mass, do see or 
inquire of their behaviour there; and thus they play wilily, 
beguiling themselves. 1599 B. Jonson Cynihia's Rev. 1.1, 
If she have play’d loose with me, I'll cut her throat. 

&. € 1440 Vork Myst. xxix. 365 Playes faire in feere, and 
I schall fande to fest it With a faire flappe, and ber is one 
and per is ij. 1603 Suaks. Weas. for M7. 11.1. 141. 1763 
C. Jounston Reverie 1. 153 They will imagine that you do 
not play fair, 1866 Mrs, Gaskete Wives § Dan, vi, He'll 
get a..fellowship if they play him fair. 

b. 1579 Lviv Huphues (Arb.) 98 Venus played false. 
1sgo- [see Fatse B. 3). 1605 Suaxs. A/acd. 11. i. 3 Thou 
hast it now, King, Cawdor, Glamis, all As the weyard 
Women promis’d, and I feare Thou playd’st mest fowly for’t. 
1680 Otway Orphan w. iii. 1420, I fear the Priest has plaid 
us false. 1775 SHERIDAN Aiva/s 1. ii, You play false with 
us, madam. 1884 7Zes (weekly ed.) 3 Oct. 13/3 Appear- 
ances might play them false. 1893 /V. & Q. 8th Ser. IV. 
534/1 If my memory does not play me false, I have also 
seen the paper in the Get. A/ag. . 

c. 1705 tr. Bosman's Guinea 32 If the Enemies them- 
selves had not seasonably plaid an Opportunity into our 
Hands. 1753 Hanwav 7'rav. (1762) [. vi, 1xxxv. 393 What- 
ever we play into their hands, is a losing game to this 
country. 1809 Makin Gil Blas vu. xv. P 4, I suspect 
the clerk of the kitchen and my steward of playing into 
one another’s hands. 1878 H. H. Gisss Ombre 24 He will 
hold the balance between his friend and the Ombre ; playing 
into the hand of one or the other so as to divide the tricks 
equally between them. 1879 Froupe Cesar ili. 29 The 
powers whicb he had played into the hands of the mob to 
obtain. all 
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da. 
that day upon William And me in a way I despise. 1882 
— Filip ii, It's pleviog it rather low down on the old man, 
1894 Outing (U.S) XXIV. 288/1 This played it on our 
pursuers very neatly. 1904 Marie Coretti God's Gd. Man 
xxi, I always do my best not to play down on a woman. 

19. Play at: a. ‘Vo engage or take part in (a 
specified game or diversion; also fg.): = 16. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 3965 Wip pleyynge [v. 7. pleynde, 
pleizinge] atte tables oper atte chekere. axz00 /#/oriz 
& Bl. 344 Penne he wule..bidde be pleie at be escheker. 
c1440 Promp. Parv. 4045/2 Pleyyn at the bat, pililudo. 
a1g48 Hatt Chron., Hen. V1 98b, On saterday the kyng 
& the Emperor playd at tennice at the Bayne. 1560 Daus 
tr. Sletdane's Comm. 230 To passe away the time, the Lant- 
grave playeth at the cardes. 1595 Suaxs. Mlerch. Vi iu. i. 
32 If Hercules and Lychas plaie at dice Which is the better 
man. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 742 Our men plaied 
at foot-ball with them of the Iland. 1728 Morcan Adgiers 
11. ii. 232 His Majesty..really never appeared better pleased 
than when playing at Loggerheads, provided there was 
a Prospect of his being a Gamer. 1853 Lytton Jy .Vovel 
1. xi, There, two can play at that game! 1884 J//usir. 
Lond, News Cliristmas No. 22/1 ‘I'm afraid, doctor, we are 
playing at cross quest.ons and crooked answers’, said Fred. 

b. To represent in sport; to amuse oneself with 
an imitation of: = 16¢. 

1849 M acautay Clive Ess. (1887) 527 There is still a Mogul, 
who is permitted to play at holding courts and receiving 
petitions. 1849 — //rst. Eng. v. 1. 613 In their childhood, 
they were accustomed to play on the moor at the fight 
between King James's inen and King Monmouth’s men. 
1895 Miss Systonps Sti. Prejudices vii, Thougb sbe had 
often played at sentiment, no man had ever touched her 
heart. 

20. ¢rans. with personal object. a. To play 
against; to contend against in a game. 

¢1430 Batayle of Egyngecourte 281 in Hazl, £. P. P. 11. 
104 We will play them euerychone, These lordes of Eng- 
lande, at the tenys. 1832-8 Warren Diary Physic. (1844) 
11. iii. 175 ‘11 play you for a hundred pounds, Doctor }!’ 
said Sir Henry; ‘and give you a dozen!’ 1899 77#-Livts 
8 Apr. 21/1 Charles Dawson, who has just been playing 
John Roberts for the championship [in Lilliards}. 

b. Cricket, etc. To employ (a person) to play; 
to employ in a match; to include in a team or 
company of players. 

1887 Daily News 8 Dec. 3/4 Let the county committees 
stamp it out..simply by not playing the offenders. 1892 
Pall Mall G. 4 Aug. 5/2 Vhe day of bowlers who a;e played 
for their bowling only is over. 1894 Tisics 22 June 8/2 
Surrey played the eleven whicb has done so well for them 
in their other matches. 


21. To stake or wager in a game; to hazard at 
play. Also fg. 

1483 Caxton Cato Bivb, A player [at dice] demaunded 
torn (St Bernard) yf he wolde playe his hors ageynst 
his sowle. 1575 in 10t4 Rep. Hist, MSS. Conan. App. 
v. 441 Neither shall he plaie his said maisters goodes at 
tables, dyce, tennies, or any other unlawfull games. 1589 
fay any Work Aiijl, Our brother Westchester had as 
liue playe twentie nobles in a night, at Priemeero on the 
cards. 1601 SHaks. Twel. N. 11. v. 207 Shall I play my free- 
dome at tray-trip, and becom thy bondslaue? 1870 Burton 
Tlist. Scot. (1873) V. hii. 11 It gave the ruler of Scotland a 
stake which he might play against the English Government. 

b. Play away (+ off): to lose in gambling; fg. 
to waste, sqttander, throw away recklessly. 

1562 Yack Fugegler in Hazl. Dodsley 11.115 lle hath no 
money but what he doth steal, And that he doth play away 
every deal. 1647 Warp Simp. Cobler (1843) 67 They will 
play away.. Knights, Rooks,..and all. 1693 Lutrrewi 
Brief Rel. (1857) 111. 5 The King... at night .. plaid off 
209 guineas, according to custome. 1721 Ramsay Rese 
& Fall of Stocks 52 Some lords and lairds sell'd riggs and 
castles, And play'd them aff with tricky rascals. 1879 
Dowpen Southe; iv. 112 Southey could not afford to play 
away his health at hazard. ; 

e. To play for, or in order to gain (something) ; 
to gain by playing: in phr. fo play Boory, to -play 
a PRizE (see these words). 

22. To move or throw (a piece, etc., with which 
a game is played), as an item in the playing of 
the game. a. Chess, etc. To move (a man) to 
another square on the board. 

1562 RowsotHum Céeas/s Biv b, Thou shalt playe thy 
Queenes Paune as farre as he may go. 18.. WALKER in 
Mod. Hoyle (1870) 45 When you touch a piece with the dond 
fide intention of playing it. 1870 /did. 48 To open the game 
well, some of the Pawns should be played out first. 

b. Cards. To take (a card) from one’s ‘hand’ 
and lay it face upwards on the table, in one’s turn. 
Also fig. to bring forward, or deal with in some 
way (a thing or person) for one’s own advantage; 
to play one's cards well, to make good use of one’s 
resources or opportunities (cf. Carp 56.2 2d), 

1680 Cotron Compl. Gamester (ed. 2) 82 That be [your 
Partner] may either Trump them, or play the best of that 
suit on the Board. You ought to have a special eye to what 
Cards are play'd out. 1753 Foote Zug. in Paris. i, If 
Lucinda plays her Cards well, we have not much to fear 
from that Quarter. 1809 Mackin Gil Blas vu. ii. P10 Miter 
this, if you do not play your cards, it is your own fault. 1879 
*CavenpisuH’ Card Ess., etc, 163 He played a false card. 
1891 T. Harpy 7éess 1. vii, She ought to make ber way 
with 'en, if she plays her trump card aright. 

ec. In games with balls, as cricket, tennis, golf, 
billiards, bowls, etc.: To strike (the ball) with the 
bat, racket, stick, cue, etc., or to deliver it with the 
hand, so as to send it in a particular direction or 
place it in a particular position. 


3871 B. Harte Heathen Chiuee iii, Yet he played it | 
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18so F.T.Fincu in ‘ Bat’ Cricket. 3Jan. 95 Cricket ne'er 
shall be forgot while we can play a ball. 1882 Daily Jed. 
27 May, In the first innings the Antipodeans experienced 
some difficulty in playing the bowling of Jones. 1891 W.G. 
Grace Cricket 233 If you can keep up your wicket and play 
the ball hard away from you, runs are sure to come. rgor 
H. McHucu John Henry 67 ‘ Play the round ball !* sug- 
gests Sbine. P 

d. Play on (Cricke’): of a batsman, to play the 
ball on to his own wicket, putting himself ‘ ont’. 

1882 Daily Tel, 19 May, When only half-a-dozen had 
been scored, Butler played on, and he had to make way for 
Barnes. 1894 reves 10 July 11/2 Mr. Mordaunt was out 
in [Brockwell's} first over, for, after cutting and driving the 
ball for four, he played on. 

23. To bring into some condition by playing ; 
e.g. lo play oneself in, to get into form for, or adapt 
oneself to the conditions of, play; 40 play time out, 
to extend the play until the end of theappointed timc. 

1869 Rontledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. 639 Their players had 
strict injunctions to ‘play time out. 1894 Z2wics 10 July 
11/2 Mr. Jackson came in with Dr. Grace, and, although 
a little uncomfortable at starting, soon played himself in. 

24. fig. a. To use or treat as a counter or play- 
thing, to manage or use for one’s own ends (like 
chessmen or cards in a game). . 

1656 Cowtey Jd. Odes, Destinie ii, Some Wisemen, and 
some Fools we call, Figures, alas, of Speech, for Destiny 
plays us all, 

b. To set in opposition, oppose, pit (one person, 
thing, or party agazns¢ another), esp. for one’s own 
advantage. In mod. use almost always Alay off. 

1643 Plain English (1692) 9 They could play one Party of 
Protestants against another. 1732 Berxeey Adciphr. vi. 
§ 24 An ingenious Free-thinker may..play one absurdity 
against another. 1807 «lv. Keg. 4/2 He played off France 
against the world, and the world against France. 1835 
lvtron Riensi x. iv, The folly is mine, to have played 
against the crafty Tribune so mnequal a brain as thine. 
1885 JManch. Exan.6 \ug.5/: The Sultan likes to play off 
one Power against another. 

ce. Play off: to cause (a person) to exhibit 
himsclf disadvantageously. 

1712 STEELE Sect. No. 497 » 3 His whole Delight was in 
finding out new Fools, and, as our Phrase is, playing them 
off, and making them shew themselves to advantage. 1713 
Apvison Guard. No. 71 ®? 5 He would now and then play 
them off, and expose them a little unmercifully. 1854 
Miss Yoncr 7riad ix, She knew that he was playing the 
widow off, and that, when most smooth and bland in look 
and tone, he was inwardly chuckling. 

d. To pass ofas something else; to palm of 

1768 H. Watro te //ist. Doubts 99 Her preparing tbe way 
for her nephew, by first playing off and feeling the ground 
by acounterfeit. 1867 K. GiFFen in Sorta. Kev. Nov. 620 
The trick of playing off Jacobite effusions as the national 
literature of Scotland had already been found out, 

IV. To exercise oneself or engage in sword- 
play, fighting, or fencing. 

25. inir. ‘To exercise oneself or contend with 
weapons ; sfec. to contend for exercise or pastime 
with swords, rapiers, or sticks; to Joust, tourncy ; 
to fence. In quot. 21300, ?to contend (in general 
sense). Ods. or arch. 

¢ 1205 Lay. 8145 Peos tweien cnihtes bi-gunnen mid sceldes 
to scurmen, xrst heo pleoweden [c1275 pleoiden] and 
seodde pliht makeden. ¢1275 /did. 8126 And pleoiden in 
pan feldes mid sceaftes and mid scealdes. axzoo K. Horn 
186 Us he dude lede Into a galeie, Wibp pe se to pleie,.. Wip- 
ute sail and rober. cx4g0 Gesta Rom. liv. 235 (lfarl. MS.) 
Cornelius. .come with the aduersarijs ayenste the Emperour, 
the whiche wolde play. 1553 T. Witson Ahet. 7b, 1 maie 
commende hym for plaiyng at weapons. 1602 SHaks. //am, 
v. ii. 206 He sends to know if your pleasure hold to play 
with Laertes. 1692 Sir W. Hore Senciug-Alaster (ed. 2) 
137 Whither you be to play with Blunts or Sharps. 1792 
in Southey L7 A. Bedl (1844) 1. 440 The officers .. passed 
the whole day in the Sun, playing at long bullets. 

+b. ¢rans. with the bout or contest as object ; 
as, to play a play, to play a touch (also fig.; 
sce Touch sé.). Obs. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur vii. xxxix. 333 Goo thou to 
yonder pauelione and arme the of the best thou fyndest 
there, and I shalle playe a merueillous playe with the. 1562 
Fack Fugeler in Hazl. Dodsley 11. 114, 1 care not much At 
the bucklers to play with thee one fair touch. 1598 R. 
Bernarp tr. Terence, Heanton. u. iii, See you play no wild 
toucb [L. Vide sis, ne guid imprudcus ruas). 


V. To perform instrumental music. 
26. in/r. To perform upon a musical instrument. 
Const ov, upon (tal, + of). 


(In quot. c82s, the vb. seems to be intr. with f7zfanan in 
the instrumental case, as the trans. const. with the instru- 
ment as obj. is not otherwise known before the 18th c.; but 
the meaning ntay also be ‘to actuate, operate ’, 6.) 

e825 Vesp. Psalter \xvii. 26 Plegiendra [c10o0e Ags. Ps. 
(Spelm.) plegiyndra) timpanan [L. tympanistriarum). 
a 1240 Urcisun 28 in Cott. Hot. 193 Murie dreamed engles 
biuoren pin onsene. Pleied, and sweied, and singed, bi- 
tweonen. ¢1275 Lay. 20315 His harpe he wende..And-gan 
pare to pleoye And moche game makie. ¢ 1384 CHAucER 
H. Fame wi. 111 Ther herd I pleyen vpon an harpe.. 
Orpheus ful craftely. cxg00o Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxv. 115 
Mynstrallez, playand on diuerse instrumentes of music. 
1§53 [. Witson Rées. (1580) 133 He can speake the tongues 
ak he plaies of Instrumentes, fewe men better. 1578 
Nottinghan Rec. 1V. 177 Man that pled on the drum. 
1673 Ray Yourn. Low C. 395 All of them cannot paint or 
play on music. 1743 Pococke Descr. East 1. 82 Three 
Mahometans sung Arab songs, beating time with their 
hands, and playing on a tambour, 1821 SHetLey Eprpsy- 
chidion 65 A Lute, which those whom love has taught to 
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play Make music on. 1894 Hatt Caine Alanrntau ww. xiv, 
There came the sound of a band playing at a distance. 

b. Said of the instrument or the music itself. 

1588 Suaxs. L. L. L.v. ii. 216 The musicke playes, vouch- 
safe some motion to it. 1660 Woop Life 11 Nov. (O. H. S.) 
I. 347 The canons and students of Ch. Ch... began to weare 
surplices and tbe organ playd. a1706 R. SempLe Piper of 
Kilbarchan vi, His pipe play'd trimly to the drum. 1860 
Dickens Uncomu: Trav. v, Hear this instrument that was 
goingto play. fod. Just then the music began to play. 

27. trans. To perform (music, or a piece of 
music) on an instrument. 

1sog Hawes Past. Pleas. xvi. (Percy Soc.) 70 Where that 
Musyke, wyth all her minstralsy, Dyvers base daunces 
moost swetely dyd playe. c1600 SHaxs. Sonn. cxxviii, 
When thou, my music, music play'st, Upon that blessed 
wood. 1676 Dryden Aurengz. u. Stage Direct., Betwixt 
the Acts, a Warlike Tune is plaid. 1727 Gay Begg. Of. 
Introd. (1729) 2 Play away the ouverture. 1882 Miss 
Brapoon V2. Noyal 11. x. 218 Christabel played a Capriccio 
by Mendelssohn. 1891 Blackw. Wag. CL. 862/2 Tlie band 
played a republican air. 

b. ‘To express or describe by music played on an 
instrument. Chiefly foe? 

1603 Knotites Hist. Turks (1621) 830 Certain Turkish 
minsirels..plaied them up many a homely fit of mirth. 1697 
Dryoen Virg. Past. v. 134 This tuneful Pipe; the same 
That play’d my Corydon’s unhappy Flame. 

28. To play or perform on (a musical instru- 
ment) ; to cause (it) to sound. 

1727-41 Cuamuers Cyc, Flute, an instrument of musick.. 
played by blowing in it with the mouth. 1755 JoHNson, 
To Playv.a...2. To use an instrument of musick. [Todd 
adds: as, he plays the organ, fiddle, etc.) 1868 Muss 
DBrapvon Dead Sea Fr. (Tauchn.) 11. vi. 97 Accompanying 
herself on the guitar, which she played with a rare per- 
fection, 1885 Tzzacs (weekly ed.) 14 Aug. 6/1 We have..to 
play the same fiddle as they played, but we..are not going 
to play the same tune. 

29. With adverbial extension (27, ou/, off, down, 
up, ctc.): To lead, dismiss, or accompany (persons) 
with instrumental mnsic. 

1844 W. H. Maxwett Sports & Adv. Scotl. xxxiv. (1855) 
273 Ibe Frasers.. were played off the ground by their 
pipers. 3883 in Staudard 22 Mar. 3/3 ‘The Hampshire 
Artillery Band will play all the Artillery past the saluting 
point. 1897 Hatt Caine Cristian x, A band in yellow 
and blue uniform sat playing the people in, 1898 Besant 
Orange Girl x. iii, The small band .. played the company 
into the supper-room, od. The organist was playing the 
congregation out. 

30. In figurative expressions. 

a. Play on or upon: To make use of, or take 
advantage of (some quality or disposition of another 
person) ; to practise upon. 

1602 Suaks. Hast. 1. ii. 380 You would play vpon mee; 
you would seem to know my stops. Jéfd. 387-9. 1697 
Cotuier £ss. 1. (1703) 74 To flatter the vanity, and play 
upon the weakness of those in power. 1775 SHERIDAN 
Rivals wu. i. (1798) 32 You rely upon the mildness of my 
temper—you do, you Dog! you play upon the meekness of 
my disposition! 1809 MauKin Gil Alas v.i. ? 35 We fancied 
that he meant to play upon our fears. 1870 Rocers //ist. 
Gleanings Ser. 1. 116 It is..natural that shrewd politicians 
should play on the credulity of their dupes. 


b. Zo play first or second fiddle: sec FIDDLE 56, 


1b. So do play second, to take a subordinate part. 

1809 Makin Gil Blas x. xi. P10, 1 am.. to play second 
fiddle in all your laudable enterprises. 1822, 1862 [see 
Finpresé.1b). 1884 dfanch. Exam.g May 5/5 The Union 
will. .have to play second to the Central Committee, 

VI. To perform dramatically; and derived 
senses. [Cf. OF. péegan sb. pl. = L. /udi (sce PLay 
5b, 14); pleghus, PLAYHOUSE, theatrc.] 

31. /rans, To represent in mimic action; to per- 
form as a spectacle upon the stage, etc.; to act 
(a pageant, drama, etc.). Also /ig. 

¢ 1380 Wvcuir Serm. Sel. Wks. I]. 15 Alle ber garmentis 
.. ben atier taken of pe fend, to playe ber pagyn among men. 
1457, 1468 [see PacEANT 56.1], 1528 “‘Tinpace Oded. Chr. 
Man Wks. (Parker Soc.) 1. 340 Mark what pageants have 
been played, and what are yet a playing, to separate us 
from the emperor. 1542-3 Act 34 4 35 He. V//J,¢c.1 If 
ani.. person .. play in enterludes, sing or rime, any matter 
contrarie to the saide doctrine. 1548 Upaut, etc. Zrasi. 
Par, Matt. vi. 44 Like as players on the stage do playe 
theyr playe. 1589 Putrennam Eng. Poeste 1. xvii. (Arb.) 51 
The old comedies were plaid in the broad streets vpon 
wagons or carts vncouered. x602 SHaks. (am, 11. ti. 93, 
The whil’st this Play is Playing. 1809 Makin Gil Blas u. 
vii. p25 The doctor. .had not the least suspicion of the farce 
that was playing. 1883 Alanch. Exant. 22 Nov. 5/3 ‘Our 
Boys’ was played at Guy's Hospital for the amusement .. 
of the nurses and patients. 1896 Pal/ Mall Aiag. Feb. 234 
He was alone in the world, with his life half played. 


b. Play off: to show off or exhibit by imitation. 


(Cf. take off.) ? Obs. 

1789 Mme. D’Arstay Diary 21 Jan., He took up a fan .. 
and began playing off various imitative airs with it. 1809 
Macnin Gil Blas vu. vii. P16 Phenicia.. was playing off the 
amiable and unaffected simpleton. 

32. trans. Play out: to perform to the end ; fig. 
to bring to an end; 7e/f7. to come to an end, become 
obsolete or effete. 

1596 SHaks. 1 J/en, JV, 1. iv. 531 Out you Rogue, play 
out the Play. 1854 Mrs. Austin Gerzany, etc. 344 The 
great heroic tragedy which was now being played out on the 
world's stage. 1867 H. Conybeare in Fortx. Rev. Nov. 513 
The classical and pointed styles each ran their course from 
prime to decadence—in fact, ‘ played themselves out’ com- 
pletely. 1884 J. Quincy Figures of Past 21 This burlesque 
. gradually played itself oui, and came to an end. 
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b. zxév. for reff. or pass. 

1835 BrowninG Paracedsus iv. 680 As though it mattered 
how the farce plays out, So it be quickly played! 1885 
Howents Silas Lepham (1891) I. 61 Gentlemaning as a 
profession has got to play out in a generation or two, 

¢c. pa. pple. Played out: performed to the end; 
brought to an end, ended, finished, over and done 
with; also, exhausted, used up, effete, worn ont. 


(Cf. 16, 22b.) Hence as ppl. adj., played-out. 

1863 Hottanpo LeZt. Foneses xvi. 23g One remains, here 
and there, a played-out inan. 1854 Burton Scot. Adr. I. iv. 
183 The drama is not yet entirely played out. 1870 DB. 
Harter Further L. fr. Iruthful Fames i, 1s our civiliza- 
tion a failure? Or is the Caucastan played out? 1887 West. 
Rev, June 272 About twelve or fifteen years ago he was 
decidedly of opinion that Mr. Gladstone was played out. 
1888 Lees & Cruttersuck &, C. 1887 xxix. (1892) 325 To- 
day they had nade forty miles over this awful trail, and 
their horses were not unnaturally quite played out. 

33. To represent (a person or character) in a 
dramatic performance ; to act the part of. 

¢€1386 CuHaucer Jdiller’s T. 1983 Somtyme to shewe his 
lightnesse and inaistrye He [Absolon] pleyeth Herodes vp on 
a Scaffold hye. 1513 Morr ich. /7/ (1883) 79 1 a stage 
play all the people know right wel that he that playeth the 
sowdayne is percase asowter. 1590 SHaxs. J/ids. WV. 1. ii. 
31 Yet my chiefe humour is for a tyrant. I could play 
Ercles rarely. @1631 Donne Zo Sir H. S¥Votton Poems 
(1654) 146 Courts are Theaters, where some men play Princes, 
some slaves. 1825 J. Neat Sro. Jonathan 1. 92, 1 do not 
go to see the characters of the Bible played. @1845 Bar- 
HAM Jngol. Leg. Ser. uu. Marie Alignot, Miss Kelly plays 
Marie. - 

34. Hence fg. in real life: To sustain the 
character of ; to perform the duties or characteristic 
actions of; to act as if one were, act or behave as 
or like, act the part of. (Almost always with she 
before the object; rarely with adj, absol. as obj.). 
Esp. in various phrases, as 4o play the Deuce, the 
Devi, ¢he Foon, the MAN, the MISCHIEF, Possum, 
Rex, Truant, etc.: see the sbs. 

€1374 Cuaucer Troylus 11. 1191 (1240) But ye han pleyed 
tyraunt neigh to longe, And hard was it your herte for to 
grave. 1426 AvogELay Poents (Percy Soc.) 2g Thai play not 
the fole, Contenuali thai go toscole. 1433 Lypc. St. Ediund 
u. 381 Among sarseynes he pleied the lioun. c1szo H. 
Ruooes Bk. Nurture in Batees Bk. 84 Auoyde murther, 
saue thy selfe, play the man, being compelde. 1550 CrowLey 
Way to Wealth Aviijh, With extreme crueltie ye haue 
plaied the lordes ouer them. 158: Sipney Afgol. Poetrie 
(Arb.) 20 Will they now play the Hedgehog that. .draue out 
hishost? «1603 J. Raynotps Proph. Obadiah iii. (1613) 38 
Play the good Pilpnes your selues with the world. 1662 
Be. Hoekins Fux. Sernz, (1685) 93 Chess-men that on the 
hoard play the King and Queen, but in the hag are of the 
same materials, and rank with others. 1790-1811 Combe 
Devil on Two Sticks (1817) 1. 274 It is an act of prudence 
to let a woman play the fool, for fear she should play the 
devil, 1823 Locknart Rey. Dalton vin.i, But we must not 
play sad now, my dear, 1 hope you will be happy here. 
1896 Pull Mall Mag. May 5 It was gall to me to play 
jackal to Dan, or to any one else. 

35. To sustain, represent, act (a part, the part 
of), lit, in dramatic performance, or fg. in real 
life: see Part sé. 9, gb. 

¢1470 Henry Wallace 1. 165 King Herodis part thai 
playit in to Scotland. 1548, 1584, 1590, 1600 [sce Part 
sh.9,9h). 1655 Cutrerrer Xiverius Printer to Rdr., he 
friends of the Sick must play their part, or all will not be 
well. 1672 [H. Stusse] Rosemary & Bayes 12 Though this 
expression of taking upon him the person [= fersonam 
induere] .. may not be culpahle enough .. and therefore the 
case must he aggravated with Alayig a part; truly, the 
words of playing the part are too light and unhecoming. 
1711 Aooison Sfect. No. 89 ? 4 She ought to play her Part 
in haste, when she considers that sie is suddenly to quit the 
Stage. 1855 Macautay /Y/ist, Eng. xix. LV. 310 The parts 
which she was in the hahit of playing, and .. the epi- 
logues which it was her especial business to recite. 1882 
Garoiner & Mutuincer lutrod, Stud. Eng, Hist... xi. 195 
In the final struggle ., England played her part well. 

38. zzfr. Toact a drama, or a part in a drama; 


to perform; = Act vz. 8. Also fz. 

1580 in W. H. Turner Select. Nec. O.xford (1880) 408 No 
Mayor..shall geve leave to any players to playe within the 
guilde hall. 1602 Suaxs. /famz. i. ii. 104 Hao. My Lord, 
you plaid oncei th’ University, you say? Polon. That I 
did my Lord, and was accounted a good Actor. 1700 
Dryven Pal, & Arc. 11. 889 Even kings hut play, and when 
their part is done, Some other, worse or better, mount the 
throne. 1838 Dickens Nick. Wick. xxiii, Did you ever play 
at Canterbury? 1880 M<«Cartuy Own Times IV. Ixiv. 434 
He showed that he was resolved to play on a vaster stage. 

b. Play up lo (Theatrical slang): to act in 
a drama so as to support or assist another actor; 


hence, to support, back up; to flatter, toady. 

1809 Mackin Gil flas v1. i. P8 You want two good actors 
to play up to you. 1827 Hone “zery-day Bk. 11. 323 He 
{a performing elephant] was ‘played up to’ by the cele- 
hrated columbine, Mrs. Parker. 1826 Disraeii Viv. Grey 
u. xv, There is your Playing-up toady, who, unconscious to 
its feeder, is always playing up to its feeder's weaknesses. 
1894 7imes 5 Mar. 14/1 The windows here are designed, like 
the others, to play up to the mosaics, and are not intended 
to be too visihle in profile. 

Play, obs. form of PLEA sé. and vz. 

Playable (plé-ab’l), a. [f Phay v. + -ABLE.] 

+1. Given to play, playful, sportive. Ods. 

1483 Cath. Angi. 282/2 Playabylle, dedtbundus, ludicris, 
ludicer, ludtbjlis. 

2. Capable of being played: in various senses. 

1860 Kiaor 8th Cominaudm. 30 There were passages in 
‘Le Chateau Grantier’ not playable in England. 1873 
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Bennett & Cavenoish Silliards 480 Any ball or balls 
hehind the haulk-line,..are not playable if the striker he in 
haulk. 1875 M. Pattison Casaxbon 154 The part of 
chaplain-man-of-the-world, a part often played, and still 
playable. 1887 Gurney Vertisen Quid Il. 57 Old Scotch 
tunes playable on the black keys of a piano. 1898 Daily 
News 5 May 5/2 The maestro laid the instrument down 
with an evident air of contempt, but he declared it to be 
playable. 

b. Of a cricket or football ground or the like; 


Admitting of or fit for playing on. 

1872 Daily News 15 July, The play did not commence 
--until half-past 11, when the ground was rendered ‘ play- 
able’ hy the copious use of sawdust. 1881 Sportsman 
31 Jan. 4/5 Football at Oxford..the ground will hardly be 
playable until the end of this week. 

Hence Playabi ‘lity, the quality of being playable. 

188: STEvENSON I/irg. Pucrisgue 259 Bound up with the 
subject of play, and the precise amount of playfulness, or 
playability, to be looked for in the world. 


Piay-actor, -actress, etc.: see PLAY sb. 17. 
Play-bill (plz‘bil). A bill or placard announc- 
ing a play and giving the names of the actors to 


whom the various parts are assigned. 

1673 [R. Leicu}] 7ransfp. Reh, 1 Having posted upa play- 
bill for the title of his book ..being prefer'd from writing of 
bills for the play-houses. 1759 JoHnson /dler No. 47 P 10 
His first care in the morning is to read the play-hills. 
1875 Lowett IVs, (1890) IV. 376 Theatrical critiques as 
ephemeral as play-bills. 


Play-book (pleibuk). | Also without hyphen, 
as one word, or two. [f. Pray 5b. + Book sd. 3.] 
A book of plays or dramatic compositions. 

1535 Cov. Corp. Chr. Plays App. u. 107 Payd for makyng 
of the playe-hoke ws. 1624 Massincer Parl. Love 11. in, 
Comparing of these eyes to the fairest flowers,.. And such 
hyperholes stolen out of playbooks, 1727 Gay Secge. Of. 
1. x, Those cursed Play-books she reads have been her 
ruin, 1856 Emerson Lng. Traits, Aristocr. Wks. (Bohn) 
1I. 80 "Tis an old sneer, that the Irish peerage drew their 
names from playbooks, 

Playeart, obs. f. PLacarp. Playce, obs. f. 
Piaice. Playche, obs. f. PLeacH, PLasu v.! 
Playd, -e, obs. ff. PLarp, PLEA, PLEAD. 

Play-day (plé-déi). A day given up to play; 
a day exempted from work; esf. a school holiday. 

1601 Hottannp Pliny I. 555 Worse than either of these is 
he, who doth that vpon work days which should haue hin 
don on play-daies or idle holidaies. 1655 in Nicholas 
Papers (Camden) 11. 334 He wrote of the sending of May- 
nard, Windham and Twisden to the Towre ; he said it was 
a strange playdaye. a1716 Souty Sera. (1724) V1. x. 343 
The Soul's Play-day is always the Devil’s working Day, and 
the idler the Man, still the husierthe Tempter. 1768 WrsLEY 
IWks, (1872) XIII. 285 We have no play-days (the school 
being taught every day in the year hut Sundays). 1876 
Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl. uw. v. 172 In 1763 the play-days at 
the grammar school of Kinghorn were fixed as the after- 
noons of every Wednesday and Saturday. 

attrib, 1747 W. Dunkin in Francis Horace, Fp. n. ii. 209 
Or, wanting Prudence, like a Play-day Boy Blindly rush 
on, to catch the flying Joy. 

b. A week-day on which miners or others do 


not work: cf. PLay sé. 13, v. 15. 

1892 Daily News 12 Apr. 6/4 With reference to the weekly 
‘playday’ heing fixed for Saturday the agent advised the 
men to accept this,.. it was decided unanimously to take 
a ballot whether the playday shall he Monday, Thursday, 
or Saturday. 1901 Daily Mail 7 Nov. 3/4 The miners 
obeyed their leaders as implicitly as they did on, .the three 
previous ‘ play-days’. 

t+ Playe, v. Oés. rare. [a. OF. plezier, in 3 sing. 
pres. plete (mod.F. plzer and ployer) to fold:— 
L. plicarve, A doublet of PLY v.] ¢rans. To fold. 

c14so Bk. Curtasye ui. 818 in Babees Bk. 326 Be-fore po 
lorde and fe lady.. Dowhelle he playes bo towelle bere. 

Playe, plaze, obs. forms of PLay. 

Played-out, A//. a.: see PLAY v. 32¢. 

Player (plé-a1). Forms: 1 plegere, 4 pleier, 
5 pleyar(e, 5-6 pleyer, 5-7 plaier, (6 plear), 
5-player. [OE. flegere, f. plegan, PLAY v. + -ER1.] 

I. One who plays. 
1. In general sense. (The OE. instance appears 


to be a mistranslation by the glossator.) 

¢ 1000 /Etrric Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 1028/9 Gimnosophista, 
nacod plezere. 1382 Wyciir er. xv. 17, 1 sat not in 
pe rec lat pleieres (Vulg. dudentiusn), and gloriede fro the 
face of thin hond. ¢1440 Promp, Parv. 404/1 Pleyare, 
lusor. Ibid., Pleyare, pat alwey wyl pley, dadisundus. 
1552 Hutort, Player at all games, pastymes, and sportes, 
ludio. 1604 SuHaxs. O¢/, 11.1. 113 You are Pictures out ot 
doore.. Wilde-Cats in your Kitchens. , Players in your Hus- 
wiferie. 1755 Jounson, /’/ayer, an idler; a lazy person. 
Mod. A player at farming. 

2. One who engages in some game, usually speci- 
fied in the context, e.g. chess, draughts, cards, tennis; 
one who is practised or skilful in some game. 

¢1420 Lyoc. Assembly of Gods 1232 Well he shalhe 
taught As a pleyer (?at chess] shuld to drawe another 
draught. ¢1440 Prop. Parv. 404/2 Pleyar, at the hal, 
pililudius. a1goo MS. Ashi. 344 (Bodl.) lf. 20b, 1f ye he 
a great plaier {at chess] & can well defende your game. 
1562 Rowsoinum Cheasts A iij, The by standers (whiche 
commonlye see more then the plaiers). 1630 RK. Fohknsou’s 
Kingd. & Commizv, 180 Let us doe as Players at Tennis, he 
judged by all the lookers on. 1778 C. Jones J//ovde's 
Games Impr. 25 Suppose | play the Ace of a Suit of which 
I have Ace, King, and three small ones; the last Player 
does not chuse to trump it, having none of the Suit. 1867 
Rugby School Football Laws 19 Any player obtaining 
a ball in a maul, must have it down as soon as possible. 


PLAYFERE, 


b. One who plays for stakes; a gambler. 

1483 [see Pray z. 21]. 1511 Churche of Yuell Men (Pynson) 
B vj, Oft iny players shall say, hy the deth such one was 
a nimble player, for when he came to the play he had hut 
-v.s. & wan .x.s. ¢1515 Cocke Lorell’s B. (Percy Soc.) 11 
Gardeners, and rake fetters; Players, purse cutters, money 
buterers. 1755 Jonson, Player..a gamester. 

c. A professional player (at ciickel, golf, etc.). 

1884 Lillywhite's Cricket Anu. 29 ‘Ihe two matches he- 
tween the Gentlemen and Players. 1891 W. G. Grace 
Cricket 210 Every player selected by the Committee to play 
against the Gentlemen is paid at the rate of £10 per match. 
1895 Daily News 1 Aug. 6/2 England has generally the 
better of Scotland, both in the Amateur and Player {Golf] 
Championships. 

3. One who plays or performs tricks to amuse 
others: a juggler; an acrobat. Cés. 

¢ 1430 Pilgr, Lyf Mauho-le ww. xvii. (1869) 199 He maketh 
of bitke pat pleyen with hem, and doon it, hise principal 
pleyeres, and hise special jogeloresses. 1530 Pacscr, 255/1 
Player or goer upon a corde, datelleur. 

4. One wlio acts a character on the stage; a 
dramatic performer; an actor. (In earlier use, one 
who played in an interlude.) 

1463-4 Nolls of Parit. V. 505/2 That .. Pleyers in their 
Enterludes, be not comprised in this Acte. 1466 Afann. § 
Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 325 And the sonday nexte after the 
xij. day, 1 3afe to the pleyeres of Stoke, ij.s. a 1533 Lp. 
Bernexs Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) G viij, Counterfaityng 
plaiers of farces and mummerics 1539 in Vicary’s Anat. 
(1888) App. xii. 240 ‘I'o y® quenes pleyers for pleyng hefore 
y® king this Cristemas iii) li. 1569 JVottingham Rec. 1V. 
132 A reward gevyn to Ser John’ Leron plears. 1600 SHAKs. 
A. Y.L.u1, vii. 140 All the world’s a stage, And all the men 
and women, meerely Players. a1680 CHARNocK Se/f Aixam, 
Wks. (1849) 175 A player is not a prince, hecause he acts 
the part of a prince. 1742 H. Warpote Let. Alauu (1834) 
I. 146 All the run is now after Garrick, a wine-merchant who 
is turned player at Goodman’s-fields. 1868 Hetrs Realmah 
xvii. (1876) 475 Give me some good plays to go to, played 
hy great players. 

5. One who plays on an instrument of music. 
_.1463 in Bury Wills (Camden) 18 Ye pleyers at y* orgenys 
ijd. 1539 Bisce (Great) 1 Sav. xvi. 16 A man, that is a 
connyng player witli [Gezeva vpon] an harpe. 1608 WiLLET 
Hexapla Exod. 198 The singers and players of instruments. 
1837 Lncycl. Brit. (ed.7) XV.615/1 The safest compass for or- 
dinary players [of the serpent] is the two first of these octaves. 

II. That which plays. 

+6. A metal pendant to a horse’s bit. Ods. 

1598 Frorio, Salinéra,..among riders the plate whereat 
the players that hang in the mids of a port are fastned, 
1607 Maxrkuam Cavai, V1. (1617) 57 He shall haue Snaffles 
of all shapes. . with sinall rings in the midst, and sundry sort 
of small players fastned to those ringes, which to a trauel- 
ling horse breedes pleasure. 16x11 Cotcr, Sadilions, the 
players that hang to the port of a hitt. 

+7. pl. The antennz or palpi of an insect. Oés. 

1747 Goutn Eng. Ants 5 Each Horn [of an Ant’s Mouth] 
has several little Joints, hy which means it plays to and fro 
with great facility... The-e Players are of particular Use to 
the Ants hoth in feeding themselves and also their Young. 

8. Billiards, Croguet. (See quct.) 

1868 W. J. WHitmore Croguet Tact. g The term ‘player’ 
is horrowed from hilliards in the game of pool, and means 
the hall which, after you have finished your break, will play 


on you, 
LIT. 9. attrib. and Comé. (chiefly appositive, in 
sense 4), as player-devit, -girl, -man, -woman, etc. ; 
also player-likea.,likeorb<fittinga player oractor. 
1548 Upact, etc. Zrasm. Pur. Mark iv. 24h, Farre from 
all nianour of playerlyke ostentation. 1596 Lopce Hits 
Miserie 40 They say likewise there isa Plaier Deuil, a hand- 
some sonne of Mammons. 1641 Pryxne Axntip. 123 Pa- 
geants, Theaters, Sceans, and Player-like representations, 
in making a puppet-play. 1675 WycHERLEY Country Wife 
n. i, She chid me just now for liking the playermen. 1771 
Smoctetr //uaph. C2. 2 Apr., Miss Liddy had like to have 
run away with a player-man, 1837 H. Ainsworth Crichton 
I. 197, 1 can scarce comprehend how a player-girl like this 
can occasion him so much trouhle. 1905 Darly Chron, 
5 Apr. 7/2 The player-manager isa rarity. 
Pliy-eress. vare. [t. prec.+-rEsS.] An actress. 
1830in Cobhett Kur. Rides (1885) 11.334 Many playeresses 
had become peeresses. 
+Play-erly, z. Os. rare. [f.as prec. + -L¥ J.J 
Of the nature or character of an actor; befitting 


an actor. 

1618 Botton Florus 11. xiv. (1636) 132 Wherehy they. .were 
overcome in hattell, not hy true, and very kings, but this 
phantastike and playerly one. 1633 Prynne //istriowmastix 
1. i, 852 The Satyricall invectiues of fuuenall and others 
against this infamous Playerlie Emperor. /d/d. 1v. 1. 939 
Poeticall streines of wit and Playerly eloquence. 


Playfellow (pléfelov). [f. Pray sé. + FEL- 
Low.}] A companion in play or amusement: usually 
said of children or young people. 

1513 More Rich, £// (1883) 36, 1 pray God send them hotk 
hetter playfelowes than hym. 1590 SHaxs. Aid's. NV. 1.1. 
220, 1633 Hrevwoon Eng. Trav. 1. Wks. 1874 1V. 10 My 
wife and you, in youth were play-fellowes. 1790 Cowrer 
Lett. 27 Feh., Mrs. Hewitt..was my playfellow at Berk- 
hamstead. 1838 Dickens JVich. JVic&. i, At tines, a recollec- 
tion of his old playfellow broke upon him through the haze 
in which he lived. 

+ Playfere (pléfie:). Os. Forms: 3 plaze 
jiuere, pleiuere, 3-4 pleifere, 4 plaw-, rlowe-, 
pleyefere, 4-7 pleyfere, 5-8 playfere, (5 -uere, 
fer, 5-7 -feer, -feere, 6 -fiere, -feir, -feare, 7 
-pheer(e; 5 pleyfer, playefere, 6 -feere, plai- 
fere, -feere, -fiere, -faier). [f. PLay sé. + FEBE 
s6.1, companion, comrade.] A companion at play, 

° 


PLAYFUL. 


-a playfellow, playmate; a companion generally, or 
in any action or course. ; 

¢1205 Lay. 15631 Ifunden Merlin & bis pla3e-iueren 
{e 1275 pleiueres] mid him. a 1225 Juliana 56 Pi sari gast 
schal wid pe schucke pleiferen pleien in helle. ¢ 1305 Sz. 
Edmund Conf, 64 in £. E. P. (1862) 72 Wip pe ic go in eche 
stede.. & pi pleyfere ic am. 1310 in Wright Lyric 
Poetry xv. 49 Glotonie mi glemon wes, .. Prude wes my 
plowe fere. 1388 Wyciir Fudg. xi. 38 Whanne sche hadde 
go with bir felowis and pleiferis [1535 Covern. playefeeres], 
sche biwepte hir maydynhed in the hillis. a@1400 77ams/. 
NV. T., Acts xiii, 1 (Paues 157) Manaen pat was bo plawfere 
[Vulg. codlactaneus] of Herowde po ‘Fetrarke, ¢1470 Harp- 
inG Chron. cLxxvui. vi, Roger Mortymer..was that tyme 
the quenes playfeer. a1gq48 [late Chron., Hen. V 33 One 
of his wanton mates and vnthriftie plaifaiers, 1612 /7wo 
Noble K. wv. iii. 73 Learne what maides haue beene her 
companions and play-pbeeres. «1765 Yew's Daughter ii. 
in Child Ba//ads (1883) 111. 244/1, | winna cuin in, | cannae 
cum in, Without my play-feres nine. 

Jig. 13.. E. E. Aliit. P. C. 45 Yhus pouerté & pacyence 
are nedes play-feres. 

Play-fe d, -folk, etc.: see PLay sé. 17. 

Playful (plefil}, 2. [f Puay sd. + -FUL.J 
Full of play, frolicsome, sportive ; also, slowing 
a sportive or sprightly humour, pleasantly humorous 
or jocular, jocund, merry. 

@ 1240 Lofsong in Cott. L101, 205 Tovel spac and slow to 
Godd .. sumehwile to pleiful, to drupi oder hwiles. a 1568 
Ascuam Seholem, (Arb.) 64, 1 was nener, either Stoick in 
doctrine, or Anahaptist in Religion to misl:ke a merie, plea- 
sant, and plaifull nature. a@1zz1g Apvpvison ‘J.). He is 
scandalized at youth for being lively, and at childhood for 
being playful. 1798 Bioomrietp farmer's Loy, Autumn 
40 Loud the Scream Of Geese impatient for the playful 
Stream. 1807 Crasse Par, Keg. itt, 849 His scorn, his love, 
fn playful words he spoke. 1874 L. SterHen //ours fn 
Libre ry (2892) II vii. 208 The playful humour which im- 
mortalised John Gilpin. 

Play fully, a/v. [f. prec. + -ty¥2.] 
playful or sportive manner ; jokingly. 

1791 Boswett Jolson 15 May an. 1776, 1 mentioned a 
scheme .. of inaking a tour to the Isle of Man..; and that 
Mr. Burke had playfully suggested as a motto, ‘ The proper 
study of Mankind is Man’. 1845 Forp //anddkh, Sp tina 87 
Picaro, picara, tr. gue (may be used playfully). 1875 Jowerr 
Plato(ed. 2)1V.59 We playfully threatened that you should 
not be allowed to go hoine until the question was settled. 

Play fulness. [f. as prec. + -NEss.] The 
quality of being playful; sportiveness. 

1795 Soutuey Lett, /r. Spain (1799) 96 With all the baby 
playfulness of love. 1823 W. Sconessy Jral. Whale lish. 
17 The [auroral] arch eatending across the zenith, slowed 
an uncummon playfulness of figure and varicty of form. 
1880 L. Sterwen ope iv. 84 His playfulness was too near 
deadly earnest for the coniedy of common life. ; 

+ Play'-game. 0és. A game of play; a piece 
of sport; an amusement, a sport; a plaything. 

1598 Barck ey Felice. Jan 1. (1603) 62 ‘They esteeme this 
our life to be but a play-game. 1632 J. [ayvwarotr. Biondt’s 
Eromena 30 Asmall Barke .that had beene rob’d by Pirates, 
and left as a play-game to the windes. 1697 Damrirr 
Voy. round World (1599) 496. 1 had been in many eminent 
Dangers before now,..but the worst of them all was but 
a Play-game in comparison witb this. 

Playg.e, Playght, obs. ff. PLayock, PLAT. 

Playgoer (plé yous). [f Pray sé. + Gorr; 
cf. church-gocr.| One who (habitually) goes to 
the play; a freqnentcr of the theatre. 

1822 Lams Elia Ser. 1. Artif. Comedy Last Cent., The 
present gencration of playgoers. 1357 Mrs. Matuews 7ea- 
Lable Tatk 11. 313 Night after night I revelled in delights 
known only to the play-goer of those times. 

So Play-going sé. and a. 

1780 T. Davies Alem. Garrick (1803) TH. 48 (Jod.) By these 
means drawing all the playgying people to Drury Lane. 
1896 Darly News 28 Jan. 6/6 It has been said that the play- 
going of a man of the world is one of the most cherished of 
his memories. . 

Playground. A piece of ground used for 
playing on, esp. one attached to a school; hencc, 
a place of recreation however extensive. 

1794 Soutuey Retrospect 79 Much of the easy life the 
scholars led, Of spav:ious play-ground and of wholesome air, 
The best instruction and the tenderest care. 1798 ffatl 
Advertiser 16 June 1/2 Seminary at Thorp-Arch... Ad- 
joining are extensive Play Grounds, for the recreation of 
the young gentlemen, 1874 Sysionps Sk, /taly & Greece 
(1898) I. L 6 Our travellers .. have made of Switzerland an 
English playground. 1878 Srusus Conss, fist. IIl. xxi. 
595 he netghbouring villages were the play-ground and 
sporting-ground of the townsmen. 

ig. 1857 Mrs. Matuews 7va-adle Talkl.4 A Magazine 
is..an actual playground of indulgence to young authors. 
1901 L.xfosttor July 47 Science has found the problem no 
playground. Ah. ‘ . 

Play house. A house or building in which 
plays are acted; a theatre. 

ax000 Aldhelm Glosses (Napier) 1752 Celestis theatrt, 
pes heofenlican plezhuses. 1599 Stans. //en. 7,1. Chorus 
36 The Scene Is now transporied (Gentles) to Southampton, 

‘here is the Play-house now, there must you sit. 1623 in 
NV. Shaks. Soe, Trans. (1885) 504 Att the play howse called 
the Cockpitt in Drurie Lane. 1666 Peryvs Diary 27 Oct., 
The playhouses begin to play next week. 1733 SwirT 
Lett. Wks. 1341 Il. 697 The comedy (which our poor friend 
(Gay] gave to the Bieyneaee the week before his death). 
1809 KeNpatt Jrav, I. xiv. 164 There is no play-house in 
Harford, nor in any other place in Connecticut. 185: D 
Jerrotp S?. Giles iv. 30, | was born a lady..though I do 
sell fruit in the playhouse. 1892 [see P1.ayLrt] 

ge. 1705 WycHercey Let to lope 5 Nov., You may see.. 
the two great Play-houses of the Nation, those of the Lords 
and Commons, in dispute with one another. 
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b. atlrib. 

1673 Drypen Mary. a la Mode Prol. 16 The women.. 
swore they would be true;.. But..they were made of play- 
house flesh and blood. 1700 T. Brown A mmusem. Ser, & Com. 
iv. (1709) 45 A Play-house Wit is distinguish’d by wanting 
Understanding. 1761 (¢#tle. A New Academy of Compli- 
ments .. With a collection of the newest Play-house Songs. 
1896 Kiptinc Seven Seas (Yauchn.) 54 Like playliouse- 
scenes, the shore slid past our sleepy eyes. 

Playing (pléiin), v4/. 56. [f. Puay v.+-1nc1.] 

1.. ‘The action of the verb PLAY, in various senses. 

@ 1310 in Wrizht Lyrie P, xxx. 88 As y me wende omny 
pley3yng, on mi folie y thohte. ¢1320 Sir Jristr. 1744 
Sche pou3t..‘Iristrem and y boape Lep schent for our 
playing. ¢ 1420 Chron. Vilod ccxx, Edgar rode ou3t on h.s 
pleyeng, In toa fforest ney3t to his place. 1535 CovERDALE 
Ecclus, xlix. 1 Swete as 
Musick. 1561 T. Hosy tr. Cas:iglione’s Courtyer 1. (1577) 
Cvb, Some in ryding, some in playing at fence. 1601 Ip. 
W. Darrow Sevm. Paules Crosse 60 They call it the playeing 
of the Bit in the horse mouth. 1692 ‘1. H[ave] Acc. New 
Invent p. \xiii, A playing of the Tide too and fro. 1711 in 
10th Rep. List. ALSS. Comm, App. v. 148 The action.. 
mostly consisted in the playeing of the artillery. 1712 J. 
James tr. Le Blond’s Gardening 193 Conveying the Water 
. for the playing of Jets. 1883 Ashenzunt 14 Nov. 65/2 
First-class orchestral playing. : 

+b. (In form p/awing.) Boiling. Obs. 

1465 in Paston Lett. 111.435 A grete lede to brew v. comb 
malte with one plawyng. 1683 Pettus Flcta Jin. un. 14 
Antiently Boyling was called Piawing. 

2. allrih, and Comé., as playing day, garment, 
gear, place, week, + playing-board, a board for 
playing some game on, e.g. a dice-board or chess- 
board; playing-croft (Sc.), a playground; +play- 
ing-fere, a playfellow (= PLAYFERE); playing- 
field, a field or piece of ground for playing in; 
applied esp. to the playgrounds at Eton; playing- 
hous3, -passaze, in quots. applied to the ‘ bower’ 
constructed by bowcr-birds; + playing-stock, a 
butt for jests, a langhing-stock ; + playing-table 
= playing-board; + playing-thing = PLAYTHING, 
See also ’LAY.NG-CARD, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu, clxii. (Bodl, MS.), 
And in anober manere table isa *pleyinge borde pat men 
pley one atte dies and ober games. 1804 W. Tavcorin Aan, 
Kev. Il. 370 If both sexes have separate “playing-crofts. 
1575 Keeorde's Gr. Artes u. Ee vj b, Then woulde the quo- 
tient declare the true number of the working dayes, and not 
of “playing dayes. 1598 SHaks. A/ersy Wei. i. g ’Vis a 
playing day I see: how now Sir Ilugh, no Sci:oole to day? 
1387 ‘TRrevisa //igdeu (Rolls) 1. 357 He loueb somdel her 
norice and here “pleieng feres. ¢ 1450 Cov. A/yst. (Shaks 
Soc.) 115 Ffarewel, Goddys sustyr, and his pleynge fere. 
1583-4 in Willis & Clark ¢ abridge (1886) I, 464 (Eton Coll, 
Acc.) Trees,.aboute the *playinge fildes. 1736 H. Watrote 
Corr. (1820) I. 6 ‘The playing fields at Eton. 1898 J. A. 
Gisss Cotswold billage 28 Pass on to Eton... Mark well the 
playing fields. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 40/2 *Pleyynge gar- 
ment, /udix. 1531 in Sharp Cow, Alyst, (1825) 44 The seid 
pagyaunt, with the iinplements and “playing geire belongyng 
tothe same. 1840 Goutp in Proc. Zool. Soc. 94 They are 
used by the birds as a *playing-house or ‘run’, as it is 
termed. 1871 Darwin Dese. Afan 1. 1. ii. 63 The Dower- 
UiRS. .takechully ornamenting their *playing-passages with 
gaily-coloured objects. ¢ 1350 J#/7ll, Palerne 750 Pat previ 
*pleyng piace..loyned wel iustly to meliors chamber. 1556 
Ope Antichrist 87 b, The plaieng place, which they call 
Theatrum Colosseum, 1579-80 Norti Plutarch (1676) 748 
‘To make him a *playing stock in common playes. 151 
Tlorman ule, eee Thaue bought a *pleyeng tabull; wn 
.Xiil, poyntis on the one syde; and chekers on theother syde. 
1639 in Bury Wills (Camden) 180, I give vnto my sonne-in- 
law..my inlaid playcing tables. ¢1440 romp. Parv. 404/2 
*Pleyynge thynge, or thynge pat inenn or chyldyr pley 
wythe. 1533-4 Aee. St. Mary at Hill 322 M‘ parson gave 
to them a *playng weke to make mery. 1892 Dasly News 
2 Nov. 6/4 The desirability or otherwise of a ‘playing’ 
week at Christinas, 

Playing, A//. a. [f.asprec. + -1Nc 2.) That 
plays, in various scnses: see the verb. 

@ 1000 in Cockayne Shrine 32 An plezende cild arn under 
wanes hweowol. ¢€1374 Cuaucer Joeth, ui, met. ii. (Addit. 
MS.), Pe pleiyng |écens] besines of men. 1575 Cnurcn- 
yarp Chifpes (1817) 152 For to plant, some playing pieces 
there A mount was raysd, which kept the foeinfeare. 1701 
Evetyn Diary Apr. (1819) II. 74 A lively playing boy. 
1871 Ruskin in Dasly News 24 Feb, (1898) 6/2 ‘lurner has 
put the only piece of playing colour in all the picture into 
the reflections in this. 

t+ b. Boiling. (Also in form Alawing.) Obs. 
e400 Sege Jerus. 671 Hote playande picche amonge 
pe peple seten, ¢1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 37 In playand 
water pou kast hitschalle To harden, 1552 Hvutoet, Dubble, 
lyke plawing water,. .scatvo. 

Play ‘ing-card. Each card ofaset or ¢ pack’ 
used in playing varions games: = Carp 50.2 1. 

1543 tr. Act 3 Edw. /V’,c. 4 No marchant..shal bryng.. 
into this realme .. chessemen, playeng cardes [orzg. cardes 
a Juer]. 1684 Lon-t. Gaz. No. 1925/4 Making of Playing 
Cards in England, (wherein many hundred Poor People are 
imployed). 1816 Sincer ((/t/e) Researches into the History 
of Playing Cards. 

Play'ingly, aev. rare. [f. PLAYING Af/. a. + 
-Ly 2} In the way of play or recreation. 

1680 Auprey Brief Lives (1898) I. 2, 1 doe it playingly. 
This morning... 1 writt two lives 

Play'less, a. [f Pay sd. + -Less.] Devoid 
of play or plays (in different senses). 

@ 1834 CoLeiipce cited in WepstTrER (1864). 1882 C. S. in 
Soetety 14 Oct. 11/1 Is not France in the same deplorable 
playless condition? 1889 Daily News 28 May s/2 The 
playless playgrounds of French schools. 


hony.., and as the playenge of . 
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PLAYSTOW. 


Play'let. [f. as prec. + -LET.] A diminutive 
or short dramatic play. 

1884 B. Matruews in Century Mag. XXVIII. 916 In 
these beautiful and witty playlets there is but the ghost of 
an action, 1892 H’elsk Rev. 1. 751 The modern playhouse 
«-has become the lome, not of the play, but the playlet. 

+ Play‘lome,-loom. 0és. vare—*. [t. PLay 
sh, + Mi, Jome, Loom.] An instrument of play: 
in quot. applied to a club. 

a14o00 Sir Pere. 2013 Go reche me my playlome, And I 
salle go to hym sone..Ane iryne clobe takes he; Agayne 
Percevelle the fre He went than fulle right. 

Play’-ma:ker. Now rare. A maker, com- 
poser, or writer of plays; a dramatic author. 

1530 Patscr. 255/ Playe maker, factcur, fact.'ste. 1581 
Stoney Afpol. Poetrie (Arb) 44 Perchance it is the Comick, 
whom naughtie Play-makers and Stage-keepers, have iustly 
made odious. 1691 Woop A¢h. Oxon, II. 261 Me retired 
to the Metropolis, lived in Greys Inn, and set up for a play- 
maker. 1903. 4 Q. oth Ser. XI. 2091/2 He insults Greene, 
Elderton, Larleton, and all play-actors and play-makers, 

Playman (plém&n). sonce-wd. A man ad- 
dicted to play, a gamester. 

1844 Tuackeray &. Lyndon xi, She knew that as a play- 
man I had never failed in my word. 

Playmate (pléméit). [f. Peay sd. + Mate 
sb.2] Acompanion in play, a playfellow. Also fg. 

1642 H. More Song of Sonl u. iii. 1. viii, The lovely 
playmates of pure verity. 1798 CoLeRipce /'vost at Alid- 
night 43 My play-mate when we both were clothed alike! 
1828 Cariyte A/ise. (1857! 1. 213 Brother and playmate to 
all Nature, 1859 Hutrs /riends in C. Ser uu. U1. borg 
Hunger and dirt tor his playmates, 1879 Mrreoirn Egoist 
vi, She had been taken by playmate boy's in her infancy to 
peep into bedge-leaves. : 

Ilence Play‘mating sd., the being playmates, 
companionship in play. 

1888 G. W, Canre in Library Alag. (N. Y.) May 21 Nor 
{is there] a tenth as inuch. .playmating of wbite and colored 
children as there was in the days of slavery. 

Play-money, -monger: see PLay sd. 17. 

Playn, -e, obs. ff. Puan, PLaxeE. Flaynchour, 
-shore, variants of ?LANCHER 56,1 Playner, obs. 
var. PLenak. Playnt, obs. f. Puaint, PLANT. 
Playntain, -tein, -teyne, obs. fl. PLANTAIN. 
Playntie, obs. Sc. form of PLENTY. 

Playock, plaik, plaig (pléak, plck, pléy). 
Sc. Jroims: a. 5 playok, 8~dva/. plack, 9 play- 
ock, -ick, playke, plaik. £8, 6 playg, 6- plaig, 
(plague). [f. Puay v. or sb.; second element un- 
certain: ?-oc# diminutive.] A plaything, toy. 

¢1425 Wystoun Crow, 1x. vi 588 Westymentis, bukis, and 
othir ma Plesand playokis, he gave alsua. 1508 Ace. Ld. 
thigh Treas, Scot. IN. 137 For mending of the Princis 
playg of silvir. 1595 Duncan App. “tymeol. (E.D.S.), 
Crepundia, bairnes plagues. 1711 Wovrow Corr, (1843) 
1. 227 Send me word. .what lnc to buy for Mary. 1820 
Blackw, Mag. VIII. 395 Put half a crown ia the hand of 
each of the poor weans fora playock. 1821 Cartyte Early 
Weere ill. 349 Forsaking the switch and quizzer and other plaiks 
invented by French barbers, J/od. Sc. Dring in your 
plaigs, it’s gaun torain. [See Zug. Dial. Dict.) 

Play-riglit, -seer: see PLay sé. 17. 

Plays, obs. f. VLace, Plays(e, -sce, -sse, 
obs. fl. Puaice. Playsance, -ant, obs. ff. PLEa- 
SANLE, -\NT. Playse, Playsir, -e, obs. ff. 
PLEASE, PLEASURE. 

Playsome (plé‘sim), a. Now chiefly déa/. 
[@ PLay sé. + -some.] Inclined to play; playful. 

1512 SUELTON Quix. 1, 1, ii. 137 All pleasant folke, well- 
minded, malicious, and playsome. 1711 SHAFTESB. Charac. 
(1737) Il. Misc. 11. iti. 117 Not asham'd of expressing any 
Extasy of Joy or playsom Humour. 1755 Hume Wad. 
Hist. Relig. Ess. 1817 11. 451 The playsome whimsies of 
monkeys. 1870 Verney Letuce Lisle 305 He always said 
he [the horse] were only playsome and that ‘tweren’t vice. 

lHicnce Piay’somely aiv., Play'someness. 

@ 1643 Lp. Fack ann, etc, /afal/sbility (1646) 56 He that 
were playsomely disposed. 1576 GLANviLL Scasonable 
Reflect. 108 How much slightness and playsomeness in 
speaking of serving God. 1884 Brownine Ferishtah, 
Camel-driver 60 My playsomeness had pleased thee. 


Playstead (plésted). ?/oca/. [f. Puay sd. + 
StEap.] A place for play, a playground. 

c1a51 Bittlesden Chartulary \f. 121 (B.M.), Et in campo 
orientali vna dimidia acra super playstude iuxta terram 
Roberti le deuenes. 1889 Loston Even. Traveller July, 
The fortunate children of Boston.. go there [Franklin Park} 
..and engage in games over the playstead. 

Playster, -ir, obs. forms of PLASTER. 

Play’stow. /ocal, Forms: 1 plegstéw, 3 
pleystow ; now (as place-name) Plaistow, Ples- 
tor. [OE. Alegsiéw a place of play, a gymnasium, 
f, pleg, Puay sb. + stéw place.] A place of play, 
a playground; now surviving in names of English 
villages (/7/astow in Sussex and Essex), and in 
Pleslor, name of an open space of about oue third 
of an acre near the church at Selborne, Hants. 

10., Sax. Leechd. 111. 206 [Ponne man] On plegstowe 
odde on wafung stowe andbidian hine gesihd styrunge sume 
getacnad.  ¢ 1050 Cott. Cleopatra Glosses in Wr.-Wilcker 
411/45 Gyninasto on plegestowum. /did. 465/40 Pale- 
strarum,zesirynga, plegstowa, 1789 WHite A 2°19. Selborne 
x, Sir Adam Gurdon .. in conjunction with his wife Con- 
stantia, in the year 1271, granted to the prior and convent 
of Selborne all his right and claiin toa certain place, Alacca, 
called La Pleystow, in the village aforesaid, ‘72 drdcram, 
puram, et perpetuam elemosinam’, This Pleystow, locus 
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ludvrum, or play-place, is a level area near the church of 
about forty-four yards by thirty-six, and is known now by 
the name of the Plestor. 1875 Mort. Couns Thoughts 
in Gard. (1880) I]. 109 There is also to be a cross to his 
{Gilbert White's] memory. ..Is there no sculptor wbo could 
adorn that cross which is to be erected on tbe plaistor with 
a flying swallow in marble of Sicily? 

Playsur(e, -yr(e, obs. ff. PLEasure. Playt, 
-e, obs. ff. Puair, Phat, PLATE, PLEA, PLEAD. 

Plaything (plépin).  [f. Puaysd. + Tuinc.] 
A thing to play with, a toy. 

1675 TrAHERNE Chr. Ethics 4g0 Say be delighteth in 
armies and victories, and triumphs, and coronations: these 
are great in respect of playthings; but all these are feeble 
and pusillanimous to a great soul. 1690 Locke //um.Und. 
I. ili, (1695) 14 A Child knows his Nurse and his Cradle, 
and by degrees the Play-things of a little more advanced 
Age. 1738 Swirr Pol. Conversat. 29 A Child would have 
cry'd half an Hour before it would have found out such 
a pretty Plaything. 1856 Kane 4rct. Expl. Il. xxi. 207 
Strange that these famine-pinched wanderers of the ice 
should rejoice in sports and play-things like the children of 
our own smiling sky. ; . 

b. fig. A man, animal, or thing, treated as 
a thing to be played with. 

1680 Otway Caius Marius 1.i, Sylla too,a Boy,a Woman's 
Play-thing. 1779-81 Jounson ZL. P., Akenside Wks. 1V. 
289 A physician in a great city seems to be the mere play- 
thing of Fortune. 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. II. vil. 75 
Tbe Empire..had now become tbe plaything of a worth- 
less woman. . - 

e. attrib. (Chiefly apposzzive.) 

1781 Cowrer /fofe 543 Yet charge not heavenly skill with 
having planned A play-thing world, unworthy of his hand. 
1811 W. R. Spencer Poems Ded., Fancy hestow’d a play- 
thing-lyre. 1851 H. D. Wotrr Pict. Span. Life 186 His 
plaything sword is quivering in the bully’s heart. 

Playtime (plétaim). [f. PLay sé. + Tix sé.] 

1. A time for play or recreation. 

1661 CowLey Prop. Adv. Exp. Philos., School, Upon 
Festivals and Play-times they should exercise themselves 
in the Fields by.. Mustering and Training after the manner 
of Soldiers. 1844 Mrs. Brownine Cry of Children i, They 
are weeping in the playtime of the others. 1874 BurNAND 
My Time iv. 37, 1had come to the end of my play-time. 

2. The time for the performance of a play. 

1809 Makin Gil Blas x11.1, ? 5, 1 waited with impatience 
for play-time. ; 

Play ward, a. dia/. [f. as prec. + -WARD: cf. 
wayward.) Given or inclined to play; playful. 

1882 T. Harpy Two on Tower i. I. 26 The maid was 
a..playward piece o’ flesh when he married her. 1887 — 
Woodlanders 1 iv. 62 It seems no time ago that she was 
a little playward girl. 

Playwoman (plé-wu:man). (?) sonce-wd. A 
woman who acts in plays; an actress. 

1889 Doyle Micah Clarke 256 The brat of a wandering 
playwoman. 

Play-work (plé-wa1k). 

1. Work of the nature of play; an easy or trifling 
occupation. 

1824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. (1863) 216 It was 
delightful to observe her enjoyment of this play-work. 1877 
Symonns Renaiss. [taly 450 Cultivation of Latin poetry 
was no mere play-work to Italian scholars. 

2. Work at plays or dramatic performances. 

rg01 Westin. Gaz. 21 Nov. 12/1 At the Vaudeville, four- 
teen boys and sixteen girls are already mingling arithmetic 
and history with their play-work on the stage. 

Playwright (plérait) [f. Pray sd. + 
Wricut.] A professional maker or author of 
plays; a dramatist. 

1687 M. Ciirrorp Notes Dryden iv. 16 Wherein you may 
..thrive better, than at this damn’d Trade of a Play-wright. 
1715-16 Pore Let. to Blount 21 Jan., Horace’s rule for 
a play may as well be applied to him as a Play wright. 
1877 Dowpen Shaks. Prim. v. 49 Shakspere’s powers as 
a rising playwright must have been recognised, 

Hence (once-wds,) Play*wrightess, a female 
dramatist; Play’wrighting, Play'wrightry, the 
action or occupation of a playwright. 

1831 CARLYLE in Froude Life (1882) II, viii. 171 Various 
playwrightesses and playwrights, 1851 Fraser's Alag. 
XLIV. 624 What is this but play-wrightry? 1896 Godcy's 
Alag. Feb. 186/2 Literary feeling is not everything in play- 
wrighting. 

{| Plaza (pla-pa, pla‘sa). [Sp. :—pop. L. *p/aztza 
:-L. platea: see PLACESb.] In a Spanish-speaking 
country, A market-place, square, public place. 

1683 Satcapo (fi¢t/e) A Description of the Plaza or Sump- 
tuous Market-Place of Madrid. 1826 F, B. Heap Pampas 
176 In the centre of the town tbere is a Plaza or great 
square. 1850 Prescott Pern 11. 129 The Spanish soldiery 
assembled by torch-light in the J/aza to witness tbe execu- 
tion of the sentence. 

Ple, early form of PLEA; erron. f. PLEASE z. 

Plea (plz), 54. Forms: a. 3 plaid, playd (see 
also PLrap sé.). B. 3-4 plait, playt, 5 pleet, 
5-6 plete,7 pleyt. vy. 3 plai, 3 (6 Sc.) play, 
3-6 ple, 4-6 plee, pley, (5 p/. place), 6- plea; 
(Sc. 6 plei, plie, 6- ply, 7 pleie, pleye, 7-8 pley). 
As to common place for ComMon PL¥EAs, see the 
latter. [ME. plaid, plat, a. OF. plaid (842 in 
Strasburg oath), agreement, decision, decree, law- 
court, suit, action, in Anglo-Norm. paz (¢1170 in 
Horn), play, \aw-suit, action :—*flayid-, *fla°- 
gid-:—L. plactt-um tbat which pleases or is agrecd 
upon, a decision, decree, etc., in gth c. (in phrases 
placita habére, tenére), an assembly for discussion 
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and decision of matters of statc; sb. use of pa. 
pple. neut. of L. placére to please: see PLacit. 
The 8 forms agree with the OF. variant plait 
(1Ithc.), plet, plaict (Godef.), Prov. plait, Sp. 
pleito, Pg. preilo, It. pialo, early med. L. plaitum 
(Du Cange) from Z/acitum.] 

I. In Law. 

1. A suit or action at law; the presentation of 
an action in court. Now //est. and Se. (esp. in 


phr. @ daw-plea). 

a. ax2zso Owl & Night. (Cott.) 5 Pat plait [Fesus ALS. 

layd) was stif & starc & strong. /éid. 1737 An lateb dom 
Bis plaid { ¥esus A/S. playd} tobreke. 

8. c1zgo Beket 601 3if ani plait [R. Grouc. (Rolls) 
9704 play] to chapitle were i-drawe And ani man made ani 
apel. 1340 Ayend. 39 To pise zenne belongep al pet barat, 
alle ualshedes, and alle gyles pet comep ine plait. ¢ 1400 
Apol. Loll. 79 \n be court of pleet. 1510-20 Compl. too late 
maryed (1862) 7 ‘To daye I Tad peas, rest, and unyte, To 
inorowe I had plete and processe dyvers. 1622 MALYNES 
Aunc. Law-Merch. 470 For the tenth time, the pleyte or 
suite, with all the records, goeth out of that Iudges court 
to a higher court. 

y- {1292 Britton 1, xvi. § 4 Si soit le plé del princepal 
suspendu [let the plea against the principal be suspended]. 
lbid. . xv. § 5 Si le play soit meu, et en plé pledaunt soit le 
bref trové vicious [if the plea be opened, and in the course of 
pleading the writ be found defective].} 

cx2z90 Beket 576 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 123 Pe king wolde pat 
In his court pat plai [v. ~ ple} scbolde beon i-driue, ¢ 1380 
Wyeiw Eng. Wes. (1880) 89 He meynteneb most synne bi 
preuylegies, exempcions & longe plees. c1%440 Lypc. //ors, 
Shepe & G. x Controuersies pleys & discordis Atween per- 
sones were it tooorthre. c¢x4s0 Godstow Neg. 303 William 
Fitz Petir called into plee Moolde Vpton, Abbesse of Gode- 
stowe, and the Covent of the same place, in a plee of dette 
in the Courte of Mighell of Meldon. 1463-4 Plumpton 
Corr. (Camden) 9 Be the place of the detinue for a chalise 
shold be lent to you; also the writts were out. ¢1470 
Henryson Zale of Dog 45 Itis. .perrilous ‘Till enter in pley 
befoirane jugesuspect. 1487.Sc. Acts Jas. /11(1814) 11. 177/2 
That all Ciuile accionis questionis and fleyis.. be deter- 
mytt & decidit befor the luge ordinaris. 1535 CovEKDALE 
2 Sant. xv.4 O..that euery man which hath a plee or matter 
to do in y® lawe, might come tome. 1557 GRIMALDE .J/ans 
Life in Tottedl’s Alisc. (Arb.) 109 The courts of plea, by 
braul, and bate, driue gentle peace away. 1570 BucHANAN 
Chameleon Wks. (1892) 46 [He] socht to mak ane other 
change of court, and set vp new play agane. c1575 Bal. 
Jour's Practicks (1754) 53 All mutes and pleyis quhilk hap- 
pinis to rise within fart sould be pleadit and determinat 
within the samin. 1577 Harrison Exgland u. ix. (1877) 1. 
202 These cases are otherwise called plees or action, wherof 
there are two sorts, the one criminall and the other ciuill, 
x59x LAMBARDE A rcheton (1635) 16 Noman ougbt to sue out 
of the Countrey, or to draw his Plea from thence. 1609 SKENE 
Reg. Maj. 1. 8 To compeir, and answere..vpon the prin- 
cipall pleie. touching the lands vnjnstlie occupied be him, 
1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 174 The Session 
charged witb buying of pleyes, delaying of justice and 
bryberie. @1735 ArBuTHNor Yohkun Bull (1755) 14 A plea 
between two country esquires about a barren acre upon 
acominon. 1822 Gatt Provost xxvii, This gave rise to 
many pleas, and..bickerings, before the magistrates, 1862 
MeGitvray Poems 75 (E.D.D.) You won tbe plea. 

b. Phrases. Zo hold pleas (= med.L. tenere 
placita), to try actions at law, to have jurisdiction ; 
to hold a plea, to try an action. 

1477 Roils of Parit. V\. 187/2 That..no Styward..hold 
plee uppon any Action, atte sute of any persone. 1494 
Fasyan Chron. vu. 344 Syr Hugh Bygotte, iustyce,.. 
kepte his courte at Seynt Sauyours, & helde there the 
plees callyd Itinerit, the whiche is to meane, the traueylynge, 
or the waye plees. 1531 Déad. on Laws Eng. ut. xxxvi. 
(1638) 127 For else it were a tbing in vaine for him to hold 
plee of Advowsons. 1570-6 LamBarDE Peramd. Kent (1826) 
182 Having a court..in which they hold plea of all causes 
and actions, reall and personall, civill and criminall. 1620 
J. Witkinson Coroners & Sherifes 46 By a writ of Justicies 
out of the chancery, whicb is a commission to the Sherif to 
hold plea of any summe whatsoever. 1768 BLAcKSTONE 
Comm. I}. vii. 112 This writ may issue..to the county 
courts or courts-baron, where they attempt to hold plea of 
any matter of the value of forty shillings. 1874 Uriiees 
Const. Fist. 1. iti. 46 The count. .is still allowed to hold pleas. 

ce. Common pleas: originally, legal proceedings 
on matters over which the Crown did not claim 
exclusive jurisdiction ; later, actions at law brought 
by one subject against another, identified with czvz/ 
acttows, and sometimes called + czwz7 pleas (obs.). 
Often short for Court of Common Pleas: see Com- 
MON PLEAS. 

¢1215-1550{see Common PLEas). 1591 LamMBaRDE Archeton 
(1635) 20[see d]. /dd. 21 Courts of Law, that bave Jurisdic- 
tion of Civill or Common Pleas arising betweene our owne 


subjects. @1634 Coxe 2d /ust. 21 Common or civil pleas | 


are divided into real, personall, and mixt. 1768-1844 [see 
Common Pteas). 1895 Pottock & Maitiranp Eng. Law 
I]. 571 Trespass vf ef aritis, even when..it had become as 
civil an action as civil could be, was still not for every 
purpose a Common Plea, for, despite Magna Carta, it might 
‘follow the King’. : : 

d. Pleas of the Crown ( placita Coronz): origi- 
nally, legal proceedings on matters over which the 
Crown claimed an exclusive jurisdiction, as being 
breaches of the king’s peace; later, in England 
including all criminal proceedings, as opposed to 
common pleas or civil proceedings (0és.); in 
Scotland limited to four of the gravest kinds of 
action: see quot. 1607. 

{1215 Magna Carta c.17 Nullus vicecomes constabularius 
coronatores uel alii balliui nostri teneant placita corone 
nostre.) 1529 Rastece Pastyme, Hist. Brit. (1811) 183 Tbe 
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plees of the crowne were holden in the towre. 1591 Lane 
BARDE Archeion (1635) 20 The Courts of Law doe either hold 
civill, or criminall Causes (more anciently tearmed Common 
Pleas, and Pleas of the Crowne). 1607 CowELt /nlerfr. S.v., 
Pleas of the Crowne in Scotland be 4, roberie, rape, murder, 
and wilfull fire.., with vs they be all suites in the Kings 
name against offences committed against his Crowne and 
dignitie.., or against his Crowne and peace. 1651 Hosnes 
Leviath, (1839) 296 The pleas according thereunto called 
alae judicia publica, Pleas of the Crown; or Private 

leas. 1769 Biackstone Comm. 1V. i. 2 The code of 
criminal law; or, as it is more usually denominated with usin 
England, the doctrine of the pleas of the crown. x895 
Pottock & Maittanp Eng. Law II. 571 More native to 
our law was the distinction between Pleas of the Crown 
and Common Pleas, which was often supposed to coincide 
with, though really it cut, the more cosmopolitan distinction 
[i. e. between civil and criminal}, 

2. a. A pleading; an allegation formally made by 
a party to the Court; an argument or reason urged 
by or on behalf of a litigant or party to a suit, 
in support of his case. Zo make plea, to plead. 
Still in Sc. Law: see quots. 1825, 1861. 

€1381 CHaucer Parl. Foules 485 Of al myn lyf syn that 
day I was born So gentil plein loue or othir thyng Ne herde 
neuere no man me be-forn. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 154 
‘Sher was with him non advocat ‘Yo make ple for his astat. 
1467 Mann. & Ilouseh. Exp. (Roxb.) 402 Item, [paid] for 
a nother wrytte.. Item, for makenge of a ple for the same, 
v.s, 1607 CowELL /nterpr., Plea. .siguifieth in our common 
lawe, that which either partie alleadgeth for himselfe in 
court. 1825 Act 6 Geo. [V. c. 120§ 9 Each of the Parties 
shall..lodge with the Clerk, previous to the final Adjust- 
ment of the Record, a short and concise Note, drawn and 
signed by Counsel, of the Pleas in Law on which the Action 
or Defence is to be maintained. 1861 W. Berit Dict. Law 
Scot. 636/1 Pleas in law, as a distinct portion of a record, 
were introduced by the Judicature Act, 6 Geo. 1V.c. 120, § 9. 
/bid. 636/2 The pleas are in general so framed as to ground 
any legal argument which the facts may warrant. /éid. 
637/1 ‘Vhe panel's plea must either be guz/ty or uot guilty. 

b. A formal statement, written or oral, made 
by or on behalf of a prisoner or defendant, alleging 
facts either in answer to the indictment, or to the 
plaintiff's declaration, bill, or statement of claim, 
or showing cause why the prisoner or defendant 
should not be compelled to answer. 

In civil process, since 1875, technically superseded by 
defence. Declinatory, dilatary, foreign, peremptory, etc. 
plea: see the adjectives, 

[1337 Vear-Bk. 11 Edw. 1/1 (1283) 5 Il nad nulle cause 
par quei cesti ple girreit en vostre bouche de pleder en barre.} 
1449 Rolls of Parlt. V. 169/1 To plede any plee or plees 
in barr of the accyon, or in abatement of the bille. @ 1531 
in Dial. Laws Eng., etc. (1886) 360 In an action of debt 
upon a prompt, it 1s no plea tosay, that he receiveth the 
money In contestation of his obligation. 1607 CowELL 
Interpr. s.v., Then 4s there a Forein plea, whereby matter 
is alleadged in any court that must be tried in another. 1769 
Brackstone Comm. 1V. xxvi.326 We have now to consider 
the plea of the prisoner or defensive matter alleged by him on 
his arraignment. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) Il. 222 On 
debate the plea was allowed by Lord Keeper Bridgeman. 
1875 Fudicature Act O.xix. tr, 13 No plea or defence shall 
be pleaded in abatement. , 

c. Special plea. Incivil and criminal law, a plea 
either in abatement or in bar of an action or pro- 
secution, alleging some new fact, and not merely 
disputing the ground of action or charge: opposed 
to the general issue. Cf. plead specially, PLEAD v. 
7b (also Coke Ox Litt, 282 b). 

1699 in Ld. Raymond Xeforts (1790) I) 393 A rule was 
made by consent that the defendant shonld waive the special 
plea, and plead the generalissue. 1768 BLACKSTONE Comm, 
III. xx. 305 When he meant to distinguish away or palliate 
the charge, it was..usual to set forth the particular facts 
in what 1s called a special plea. /éd., Pleas that totally 
deny the cause of complaint are cither the general issue, or 
a special pleain bar. /6/d, 306 A justification is likewise 
a special plea in bar. 1769 /érd. 1V. xxvi. 329 Special pleas 
in bar; which go to the merits of the indictment, and give 
a reason why the prisoner ought not to answer it at all, nor 
put himself upon his trial for the crime alleged. These are 
of four kinds: a former acquittal, a former conviction, 
a former attainder, or a pardon. 1817 W.Setwyn Laiu 
Wisi Prius (ed. 4) 11. 692 Special pleas, either in bar or 
abatement, are seldom pleaded to this action [Ejectment]. 

IT. Extended and figurative uses. 

3. Controversy, debate, contention, quarrel, strife. 
In later usage chiefly, now only, Se. 

azo [see ra]. cx320 Cast. Love 1078 ‘A! Ich am bi- 
tray3ed,’ q4 be fend fo, * Nou Ich am porw ple over-comen so.” 
1382 Wycutr /sa. lviii. 4 Lo! to ples and to striues 3ee 
fasten, and smyten with the fist vnpitously. 1387-8 T. Usk 
Test. Love u. v. (Skeat) 1. 22 Wherof cometh plee, debat, 
thefte, begylinges, but richesse to winne. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 305/1 He also had a grete plee and altercacion with 
the deuylle for the body of Moyses. 1560 A, L.tr. Calvin's 
Foure Serm. Songe Ezech. i, He entreth not into plea with 
God. 1596 Dacrympretr. Leslfe's Hirst. Scot. x. 316 Sum 
captanis fra baith pairtes, sped with speid to stanche this 
pley, and mitigate this controuersie. /4/d. 433 Tha suld 
returne But plie (L. sine armorum strepitu). a1774 FER- 
cusson /lallowfair Poems (1845) 16 Pleys that bring him 
to the Guard And eke the Council Chammer, a 1810 
‘TANNAHILL Poems (1846) 11 His wife and him are at some 
family plea. 1872 Micnie Deeside Tales xiv. 120 There 
was hike to be a ply between them an’ the Forbeses. : 
4. That which is pleaded, maintained, or urged in 
justification or excuse; a pleading, appeal, argu- 
ment, claim; an apology, pretext, excuse. 
asso Vox Populi 423 in Hazl. £. P. P. 111.283 Thei are 
dryven to theire plea. 1568 Grarton Chron. II. 612 The 
Capitaine perceiuing his dilatorie ple, by force tooke him 
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from the officers. 1589 Nasue Pref Greene's Mlenaphon 
(Arb.) 14, I bad rather referre it, as a disputatiue plea to 


diuines. 1638 Penzt. Conf. vii. (1659) 127 Their best plea is | 
1 


from the words of Christ. 1667 Mitton P. L.1v. 394 So 
spoke the Fiend, and with necessity, The tyrant’s plea, 
excused his devilish deeds. 1754 RicHarpson Grandison 
III. xviii. 152 No plea is too weak for folly and self-interest 
to insist upon. 1771 Horne in Funius Lett. li. (1772) 1. 197, 
T admit the plea, 1838 Trirtwact Greece xxxvil. V. 5 He 
obtained leave to decline tbe comniand on a plea which can 
scarcely have been more than a pretext. 1877 Froupe Short 
Stud. (1883) 1V.1.i. 4 The privilege and authority of bishops 
and clergy was Becket’s plea for convulsing Europe. 


+5. ¢ransf. That which is demanded by plead- 


ing; a claim. Ods. rare. 

1588 Suaks. ZL. LZ. L. u. i, 7 The plea of no lesse weight 
Vhan Aquitaine. 1596 — Werch. V. 111, li. 284 But none can 
driue him from the enuious plea Of forfeiture, of iustice, 
and his bohd. /é7d. 1v..i. 198, 203. 

+6. A proposal, offer. Obs. 

1450 Merliz 365 And yet shall I make to yow a feire 

lee: com with me to Bredigan..and do hym homage. .and 
f shall yelde yow the castell all quyte. /éz¢. 366, I sente 
hym to wite that I wolde he make no pleet, ne noyse to no 
man of his companye. 

7. attrib, and Comb.: plea-house Sc., a court of 
law; plea-side, the civil side of a court having 
both civil and criminal jurisdiction. 

(1459: see Prean sé, 4.] 1768 Brackstone Comm. III. iv. 
42 On the plea-side, or civil branch. 1818 Scott //rt, 
idl, vy, He’s seldom at hame when there's ony o’ the plea- 
houses open. 

Plea, v. Sc. and north. dial, Forms: 5 play, 
pleye, 5-6 pley, 6 plie, 7- plea. [f. PLea s4,] 

L. utr. = PLEAD. 1-3. 

¢1440 Alphabet of Tales 28 On a day he come in to be 
cowrte & pleyd with pe men of cowrte & pe judgies & 
ouer come baim. /éd/d. 208 Gude angels stude on be toder 
syde & playid agayns baim. ¢1470 Henryson Jor. Fad, 
xu. (Wolf & Lamb) viii, Yaa, quod the wolf, yit pleyis thow 
agane. 1599 in R. M, Fergusson //xse (1899) 222 xofe, 
The Magistrats..sall rather accept voluntarlie..ten bolls 
mault seirlie. .then to pley for ye said Landis. 1700 Z. Haic 
in J. Russell //aigs xi. (1881) 335 He advised me in general 
to quit two or three thousand merks rather then plea. 
¢1817 Hoce Jules & Sk. V.155 Another great acquisition 
of property, for which I had pleaed. 1868 J. Sitmon Gowo- 
dean i. i. 41 Scorn the love for whilk sae mony plea. 

2. trans. = PLEAD, 4 7. 

1581 Satir, Poems Reform. xiiit. 160 It was the Dowglassis 
douchtaly them dang, And pleit jour proces in that parlia- 
ment. 1596 Datrymece tr. Leslie's [fst Scot. 1.116 Mthir 
ar thay preistes serueng the kirk; or men of law to plic a 
cause, or men of weir to fecht. 1816 Scotr Old Mort. xiii, 
The estate was sair plea’d between Leddy Margaret Bellen- 
den and the present Laird. 1887 Miss M. R. Laure Travts 
Lane. lk. 9 \E. D.D.) Aw'tn Ike to plea poverty. 

Plea, erron. obs. f. PLEASE v. 

+ Ple-able, a. Sc. O/s. In 6 pleyable, -bill. 
[f. PLEA v. + -ABLF.] That may be the subject of 
litigation ; debatable. 

1533 Bercenpen Livy ut. xxv. (S.T.S.) Il. 49 Quhen be 
tribunis war finalie callit, bai Iugit be pleyabill landis to 
pertene to romanis. 1953 Neg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 150 
Upoun the severall ground of Scotland, nother pleyable nor 
debatable, ane gret way within the peceable marche of 
Scotland. 

Pleace, obs, var. PLEASE v. 

Pleach, 56. rarve—'. [f. PLeacH v.]  Inter- 
lacing, intertwining ; intertwinement of boughs. 

1819 WiFFEN donian [ours (1820) 45 His nest, the pleach 
Of many a wilding bough in the next giant beech. 


Pleach (plitf), v Forms: 5-6 pleche, 6 
pleissh(e, Sc, pleich, 7 plesh, plish, 7- pleach. 
[ME. pleche, a. OF. *plechier (mod.F. dial. plécher), 
dial. form of OF. Zlesster, Plaisster PLASH v.1] 

1. ¢rans. To interlace or intertwine (the bent down 
or half-ctit stems and branches of young trecs and 
brushwood) so as to form a fence or the like; = 
Prasu vt 1, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. cxliii. (Bodl. MS.), 
The wipie. .is bikker in bowes & spraies bi plechinge schred- 
inge and paringe. ¢1420 /allad, on Husb, 1. 330 Nowe 
husbondrie his olde vines plecheth. /éfd, 418 Bende as 
a bowe, or vynes thatinen pleche. 1§23 Fitzners. // sd. 
§ 127 Let the toppe of the tree lye ouer the rote of an 
other tree, and to pleche downe the bowes of the saine 
tree, to stop»pe the holowe places. Jézd. [see Piasn v1 
1), 1818 Keats Lady. m1. 934 Plunder'd vines..pleach'd 
New growth ahout each shell and pendant lyre. 1893 
Stevenson Catriona xxiii, The trees meeting overhead ; 
some of them trimmed, some pleached. : 

b. Vo layer (a shoot, e.g. of a vine). 

1420 Padllad. on //nsb, iw. 648 At October in luke lond 
plecheth (L. profagat} he. 

2. To make, dress, or renew (a hedge or the 
like) by the above process; = Prasu v.l 2, 

1523 [see Pitas v.! 2}. 1635 Sir E. Verney in Jen. 
Verney Fam, (1892) I. 129 The Gardner shall pleach noe 
Hedge this yeare. 1825 Brockett WV. C. Gloss., Pleach, to 
bind a hedge. 1874 Symonvs S&. /taly & Greece (1898) I. 
xill. 280 The low broad arches of the alleys pleached with 
vines. 1885 Cornh. Mag. July 32 The banks of the.. 
hedgerows, which were seldom cut or pleached. 


3. generally. To entwine, interlace, tangle, plait. 

1830 TinNyson Poems 125 Pleached with her hair, in mail 
of argent light Shot into gold, a snake her forehead clips. 
1861 F. Mercatre O-rontan in Irel. 96 The earth, being 
pleached together by the roots of dwarf willows and grass, 
nas defied the pelting storm, 1865 Swinsurnek Poems 4 
Ball., At Eleusts 209 Poppied hair of gold Persephone Sad- 
tressed and pleached low down about her brows. 
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Hence Plea‘ching v6/. sé. and Af/. a. 

1398 [see sense 1]. 1504 Nottingham Rec, WI. 314 For 
pleissbing at the coppy [=coppice}. 1804 J. GRAHAME 
Sabbath (1839) 18/1 Tangled so tbick with pleacbing bramble- 
shoots, With brier and hazel brancb, and hawthorn spray. 
1889 Boy's Own Paper 21 Dec. 178/3 The pleaching [of 
the hedges] ended at tbe foot of a rise in the ground. 

Pleached (plajt, foe. plitfed), ppl. a. ff. 
PLEACH v. + -ED1,] 

1. Of boughs: Interlaced, intertwined, tangled ; 
transf. of the arms, folded together. 

1606 Suaks. Ant. & Ci1v. xiv. 73 Would’st thou..see Thy 
Master thus with pleacht Armes, bending downe His 
corrigible necke? 1896 Fie/d 1 Dec. 828/2 The pleached 
laurels near the house. 1897 Mary Kincstey W. Africa 
280 It was hedged with thickly pleached bushes. 

2. Formed by the pleaching or intertwisting of 
boughs and twigs; fenced, bordered, or overarched 
with pleached boughs, as a garden-alley or arbour. 
Now chiefly as a Shaksperian expression revived 
by Scott. 

1599 Suaxs. Afuch Ado t. ii. 10 The Prince and Count 
Claudio walking in a thick pleached alley in my orchard. 
fbid, ui. i. 7 Bid her steale into the pleached bower, Where 
hony-suckles ripened by the sunne, Forbid the sunne to 
enter. 1822 Scott .Vigel x, He..proposed..that they should 
take a turn in the pleached alley. 1829 Anniversary, 
Beatrice 232 She couches in the pleached bower Whicb 
tasselling honeysucklesdeck. 1861 WuyTe Me tvitte Tilbury 
WNogo 240 An occasional grass field, enclosed by high rotten 
banks and ‘ pleached ’ fences. 

Plea’cher. Joca/. [f. Pieacn vw. + -ER}.) 
= PLasHER: a. A bough with which a hedge is 
pleached. b, A hedger. 

188z Miss Jackson Shrapsh. Word-bk., Pleachers same as 
Layers, the quick-thorn shoots which are laid down to form 
the hedge. 1889 Portfolio Dec. 231/2, The topiarius, or 
pleacher, was kept actively at work in trimming the hedges 
and trellis walks. 

+ Plead, 54. Chiefly Sc. Obs. Forms: (3 plaid), 
5-6 (Sc.) pled, plede, pleid, 6 (Zng.) plead, -e, 
( Se.) plaid. [f. Pueap v.; perh. in pat a re- 
minisecnce of OF. and early ME. p/azd, rare by- 
form of plait: see PLEA 56.] 

1. A suit or action at law; a controversy, dispute; 
= PLEA sd, 1, 3. 

(a 12zg0 Plaid: see Preasd.1.} 14.. Wyntoun's Cron. vin. 
iv. 440 Quhare thar is in pleid [z.s. pley} twa men Askand 
the Crowne off a kynrike. ¢1470 Henry HWallace x. 104 
He..maid Stewart with hym to fallin pled. ¢1470 Henry- 
son Mor. Fab, vi. (Shecp & Dog) xiii, And tbair began the 

leid. 156: T. Hoy tr. Castiglione’s Courtyer w. (1577) 

‘iij, Bycause the pleade betweene you maye happen bee to 
long. 1567 Gude 4 Godlie B. (S.'T.5.) 149, I fand the loste 
from blis, Throuch Adamis sin and pleid, 1581 MarBeck 
Bk. of Notes 269 The matter. .is in pleud. 

2. A plea, allegation, claim. 

1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms ‘1S. T.S.) 208 To ask resoun 
and move plede before him..suld be small redress, and bot 
ane unproufitable plede. 1560 Rottanp Crt. Venus in. 
863 Quhairthrow we all was quite of Plutois pleid. 1560 
Dacs tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 307 The foundation of your 
pleade is so fallen, y* I nede not to answere thy protestation, 

3. Pleading, harangue, speech, talk, discussion. 

¢1450 Hlottanp //ozw/at 818 The barde held a grete pleid 
Inthe hie hall. rg500-z0 Duxear Poems xlvi. 115 Thir birdis 
«. Singing of lufe amang the levis small, Quhois ythand 
pleid a maid my thochtis grene. 1535 STEWART Cron, 
Scot. 11. 49 Thus endit scho that first begouth that pleid. 

15.. Fretris of Berwik 256 in Dunbar's oems (S.T.S.) 
294 Ga fill the stowp, hald me no mair in pleid, For Lam 
verry tyrit, wett and cauld. 1573 Satir. Poems Refornt. x\. 
197 How he suld fend from furie and thair fead, Syne leaue 
this lyfe with list for all thair plaid. 

4. attrib, as plead-house = piea-house: see 
PLEA sd. 7. 

1459 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 270 A plede that 
is maid before a juge ordynare in a plede hous, 

Plead (plid), v. Forms: a. 3-4 plaide(n, 
plaid-i, 3-6 playde, 4 plede(n, 4-7 plede (5 
pledde, plide, 5-7 pled), 6 pleade (pleed), 6-7 
Sc. pleid, 6- plead. /a.¢. and pple. pleaded: 
contracted 5 pladde, (9 da/. plad), 5- pled (now 
Sc. and dial.), 7-9 plead. B. 4 pleit-y, pleyte, 
playt-y. playte, pleten, -yn, 4-6 plete, 5-6 
pleete, 6 pleate. [In ME. form plazden, plaid, 
a. OF. plaid-ter (Roland, 11th ¢.) to go to law, 
sue, plead, f. OF. A/azd: see PLEA 56.3; parallel to 
med.L, placttire, to hold pleas, to litigate (¢ 800 in 
Dn Cange), f. placitum Piya; thence AF. pleder, 
ME. plide(n, plead. ME. flatten, plaity, plcten, 
plete was a secondary form, corresp. to OF. plaitier 
(14th c. in Godef.) ; cf. also med.L. p/aztare (gth c. 
in Du Cange) from J/acitare, and OF. and ME. 
plait sb., for plaid, PLes, Cf. the latcr PLE v.] 

I. Intransitive uses. 

+1. To raise or prosecute a suit or action, to go to 
law, to litigate. Ods. 

a. [rz9z2 Britton 11. i. § 1 La manere de pleder, coment 
chescun pleyntif deit reourchacer sa seisine de fraunc tene- 
inent.] 1442 Rolls of Parit. V. 45/1 Able to purchace 
Londes..and also plede and be empleded, 1523 FitzHers. 
Surv. xi. (1539) 17 Shall nat plede nor be impleded of their 
tenementes. 

8. ¢1380 Wyceur Se/. biks. 11. 343 Freris.. moven londis 
to bateilis, and pesible persones to plete. a 1400-50 
Alexander 78 He..sawe two men of be same towne bifore 
a luge pletyng. a@xs00 in Arnolde's Chron, 34 Ye shal 
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not pleete wt noo freman of the Cite wtout the cite. 1529 
More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 184/1 Ratber than thei shoulde pleate 
and striue in the law before tbe infidels. @ isso Merced. 
& Son 42 in Hazl. £. P. P. 1.135 Thou schalt be pletyd 
with, when y am gon. d 
+b. In extended and fig. use: To contend in 
debate ; to wrangle, argue with, against. Also to 


plead tt. Obs. 

a. a 1250 Owl & Night. 184 We mawe bet.. Wipvte cheste 
and bute vybte Playde {v. r. plaidi] mid sobe & mid ryhte. 
1s00-zo Dunpar Poers lix. 5 Sen he plesis with me to pleid, 
I sall him knawin mak hyne to Calyss. 1557 N. T. (Genev.) 
Rom, ix. 20 Who art thou wbich playdest against God? 
1560 Rotranp Cré. Venus 11. 306 Quhat than, gif thay of 
my craft with me pleid? 1593 G. Harvey Prerce’s Super. 
Wks. (Grosart) II. 42 Come..you that loue to pleade it out 
inuincibly at the barre of the dunghill, and will rather loose 
your liues, then the last word. 

B. ¢1315 SHOREHAM Poems vil. 723 Ich schal makye con- 
tekhede By-tuyce pyne and wyues sede, And moche to 
pleity. 2388 Wycur fudg. xxi. 22 Whanne the fadris and 
britheren .. bigynne to pleyne and plete (1382 chiden] asens 
zou. 1535 CoverDALE Joo xvi. 21 Though a body might 
pleate with God, as one man doth with another. 

2. To address the court as an advocate on behalf 
of either party; to maintain or urge the claim, 
or state the case, of a party to a suit. 

a. ¢x30g St. Kath. 77in E. £. P. (1862) 92 Gret schame.. 
An Emperour to siche aboute:..After maistres, to plaidi 
azen a 3ung wenche. ¢1380 Wycuir Ms. (1820) 24 Sendynge 
of men..of Iawe..bi here owen persones for to plede. 1455 
Cal, Anc, Rec. Dublin (1889) 1. 288 No man of lawe schold 
pled befor Mayre and Baylyfys of the sayde citte. 19581 
Mutcaster Positions xxxix. (1887) 202 The first and chiefe 
..in law among lawyers though he do not pleade. 1596 
SPENSER F. Q. v. ix. 43 And with him..came Many grave 
persons that against her pled. 165: Hoppes Leviath. u. 
xxvi. 145 Sentences..to be taken by them that plead, for 
Lawes in that particular case. 1776 Gipson Decl. § F. xvi. 
(1869) I. 397 He had pleaded with distinction in the tribunals 
of Rome. 

B. 1377 Lanct. 7’. 22 B. vin. 39 Men of lawe. .pat pleteden 
for Mede. 1387 Trevisa //igdex (Rolls) II. 201 vat day 
pat he pletede to fore a iuge. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 
CCxXXii, (1482) 248 It was ordeyned that men of lawe fro 
that tyme forth shold plete in hir moder tonge. xrg0z Ord. 
Crysten Men (W.de W. 1506) 1. ili, 160 He pleated by 
thre yeres in the grete assyse in tbe cyte of Bourgeys. 

b. In extended and fig. use: To urge a suit or 
prayer; to make an earnest appeal, entreaty, or 
supplication; to beg, implore. Const. zit the 
person appealed to; for the thing desired, or the 
person in whose interest one spcaks; also against. 

a. 1390 Gower Conf. II]. 155 Bot thogh him lacke forto 
plede, Him lacketh nothing of manhede. 1624 QuaRLES 
Job xi. 60 Let me, a while, with my Accusers plead [rime 
dead} 1662 in Cos/n's Corr. (Surtees) 1]. 313 My Lord 
hath been..plead with for something for him to keepe him 
here. 1721 Ramsay Content 374 My mind, indulgent, in 
their favour pled. 1757 SMotrett Keprisa/d ut. v, Tho’ silent 
his tongue, he will plead with his eyes. 1757 Home Douglas 
ut, We search'd his clothes, And found these jewels, whose 
rich value plead Most powerfully against hin, 1837 WititmiER 
in Life (1894) 1. 199 We have caucused in season and out of 
season, threatened and coaxed, plead and scolded. 1838 
Lytion Alice 1. x, Do not scorn to plead for me. 1869 
Freeman Nor, Cong. II. xii. 158 All Roger’s services 
could not plead against this ill-timed tenderness to a foe. 
1871 /b/d. 1V. xvii. 42 His skill doubtless pleaded for him. 
1882 J. H. Brunt Ref Ch. Eng. 11. 197 It does not appear 
that any one pleaded for his pardon except himself. 

B. 1340 Ayenb. 99 Loke hou..lesu crist..pe tekp wel to 
playty. ¢1374 Cuaucer 7roylus 11. 1419 (1468) Be [ye} 
F ouen war how fals Polyphete Is now abowte eft soones 
for to plete. ¢1380 Wrcuir Ser. Sel. Wks. I. 114 Medefulli 
plete wib men. 

3. To put forward a plea. Cf, PLeapinc v6/. 56. 3. 

a. To put forward any allegation or formal state- 
ment forming part of the procecdings in an action 
at law. (Cf, Puea sd, 2a,) lead over: see 
quots, 1872, 1890. 

1444 Rolls of Parlt. V. 112/1 Yef..the Defendauntz or 
Pleintifs in suche foreign Plees plede to issue. 1683 Grim- 
stone Croke's Rep. (1791) I11. 651 (Case 20 Jac. I, 1623) His 
pe in bar is not answered when he doth not rely upon it, 

ut pleads over in bar. 1824 H. J.Sterunn Prine. Pleading 
(1843) 160 Faults in pleading are, in some cases, aided by 
pleading over, 1872 Wharton's Law Lex. 739/1 Plead 
over, to follow up an opponent’s pleading by replying, etc., 
so overlooking some defect to which exception might have 
been taken. 1895 Fudicature Act O. xxvii. r. 5 When any 
party has amended his pleading under rule 2 or 3 of this 
Order, the other party may apply. .for leave to plead or 
amend his former pleading. 1890 Cent. Dict., Pleading 
over, going on to respond by pleading, after a previous 
pleading has been judged insufficient, or has been withdrawn, 

b. esp. To ptt forward an answer or objection 
on the part of the defendant to the plaintiff's bill. 
(Gi REEA SG. 2b.) 

14.. Rolls of Parlt. V. 396/1 Provided also that that Act 
Stop not ne conclude the said ‘homas .. to answer or plede 
to eny matier abovesaid. 1477 /6i?, VI. 187/2 Tbey may 
answere and plede to the action, or in abatement of the 
pleyntes. 1490-1 Ca/. Ane. Ree. Dublin (1889) 1. 371 ‘Vo 
pledde to a quest in lyke wise in ther owne persones. 1681 
Darvoen Sfan. Friar v. ii, He will not hear me out!.. 
Was ever criminal forbid to plead? 1727 JVodrow Corr. 
(1843) 111. 299 The Assembly desired him to propound what 
he had to say against their being his judges. .. ‘hen bis 
two lawyers, Mr Grant and Mr Murray, pled upon that 
head. 1796 Burke Let. Noble Ld. Wks. VIII. 8, 1 ought 
to be allowed a reasonable freedom,..and no culprit ought 
to plead in irons, 1824 H. J. Steren Princ. Pleadiig 
(1885) 50 If the defendant does not demur, his only alterna- 
tive method of defence is, to oppose or answer the declara- 
tion by matter of fact, In so doing he is said to plead. 
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II. Transitive uses. 

+4. To go to law with, sue (a person). Obs. rare. 

8. 1382 Wycuir Jsa. lviii. 3 Alle 3oure detoures see pleten 
[1388 3e axen [Vulg. xefetitis] alle 30ure dettouris). @ 1500 
in Avnolde's Chron. 5b, We haue graunted to our citezens 
of Iondon that none of them pleete [f~. pletee] othor wyth- 
out.the wallis of london, 

5. To maintain (a plea or cause) by argument in 
a court of law. Also ¢ramsf. 

a, [1292 Britton 1, i. § 7 Qe des pletz pledez devaunt eux.. 
eynt record. J/éid. § 8 A pleder communs pletz.] 1482 
Monk of Eveshan (Arb.) 77 He was to many that pledyd 
her causis of god consciens a vyolent oppressur. 1551 
Rosinson tr. AZore's Utop. 1. vii. (1895) 235 They thinke it 
most mete that euery man shuld pleade his owne matter, 
and tell the same tale before the iudge, that he would tel to 
his man of lawe. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm.235 The 
Prince sent two of his counsellours..to playde the case. 
¢1686 C'tess PemBroke /’s. Lxxiv. xxi, Rise, God, pleade 
thyne owne case. 1675 Pripeaux Left, (Caniden) 36 Our 
law case is not yet ended; four advocates come down from 
Drs Commons to plead it next term. 1777 W. Cameron in 
Se. Paraphr. xvi. vi, Plead the widow’s cause. 1814 ScoTr 
Ld. of Isles w. xiv, Anxious his suit Lord Ronald pled. 

B. ¢ 1450 Godstow Reg. 1co One acre of mede .. whereof 
hit was I-pleted bitwene them in the forsaid Courte. 1484 
Caxton Fadles of Alfonce ix, They remytted the cause to 
be discuted or pleted before the Juge. 1539 Biste (Great) 
Fob xxiii. 3 O that I myght come before his seate, to pleate 
my cause before him. 1550 Bate Jonage Both Ch. 85 \t 
is Christes onely office to receyue all complayntes to pleate 
them, and to iudge them. 

6. To sue for in a court of law. Also ¢razsf. to 
beg, entreat for. In later use chiefly Sc. 

0. 13.. Gaw. §& Gr. Knt.1304,1 schal kysse at your comaunde- 
ment, as a kny3zt fallez, And fire lest he displese yow, so 
plede hit no more. 1594 Martowe & Nasue Dido 1.11, That 
crave such favour..As poor distressed misery may plead. 
1637-50 Row //ist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 190 If a minister 
throw povertie be not able to plead his gleeb and manse, 
that the rest assist him by contributing till he evict it. 1711 
Appison Sfect. No. 46 ?6 The Misery of my Case, and great 
Numbers of such Sufferers, plead your Pity and speedy 
Relief. 181z CHatmers Diary in Life (1850) I. 231 Had been 
apprized..that my augmentation was to be pled on the 18th, 

B. c1s00 New Not-br. Alayd 66 Mercy J pleate. 


7. a. To allege formally in the course of the 


pleadings. (Cf. PLEA sé. 2a.) 

a, 1460 Godstow Reg. 120 A Charter of Stephyn Agothe, 
I-pleyd in the kyngis Courte, for a tenemente in Irelandes 
lane. 1493 Act 7 Hex. VI/,c. 2 § 1 Courtes where the seid 
proteccions shalbe pleded or leyed for any of the seid persons 
in all plees, plees of Dowre..except. 1765 BLacksTONE 
Comm. Introd. 76 All other private customs must be particu- 
larly pleaded. 1890 Law Reports 24 Q. B.D. 630 The para- 
graph was properly pleaded and ought not to be struck out. 

B. 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. vil. (1520) 83/1 That no letter 
nor commaundement that came from Rome shold be receyued 
nor pleted in Englande. 

b. To allege formally as a plea (PLEA 5. 2b). 
Plead specially, to allege as a special plea (PLEA 
Gh BOS 

1531 Dial. on Laws Eng. 1. Nil. (1638) 159 If the de- 
fendant .. in any action plead a plee that amounteth to the 
general issue, 1602 Fucsecxe 1st Pt. Parall. 72 This ple 
he was enforced to pled by the court. 1659 H. L’EstrancEe 
Alliance Div, Off. 22 St. Augustine plead it in bar to 
Celer's action of unkindnesse against him. 1756 Hume 
Hist. Eng. (1812) Il. xxxvi. 286 The counsellors pleaded 
constraint as an excuse for their treason. 1768 BLack- 
STONE Cot. III. xx. 305 Every defence which cannot thus 
be specially pleaded may be given in evidence upon the 
general issue at the trial. 1769 /dzd. 1V. xxvi. 336 A pardon 
may be pleaded in bar. 1817 W. Setwyn Law Nisi Prius 
(ed. 4) II. 753 An executor may plead the same plea in bar, 
that his testator might have pleaded. 1828 Scort ¥. AZ. 
Perth xxxii, Ramorny, pale as death, ., pled his knighthood, 
and demanded the privilege of dying by the sword. 1863 
H. Cox /astit.1. v.30 It would be vain to plead. .the king’s 
command to do an unlawful act. 1875 Fudicature Act O. 
xix. r.15 No defendant in an action for the recovery of 
land who is in possession..need plead his title. 

c. In extended and fig. use: To allege or urge 
as a plea, esp. in defence, apology, or excuse, or 
as extenuating an offence. 

r6or Hottanp Pliny xviii. xxvii. 593 Thou shouldest not 
either plead ignorance, or neglect the same. 162:z T. 
Wiviamson tr. Goulart’s Wise Vieillard 10x Old age is 
miserable, that can plead nothing else for Antiquitie, but 
the wrinckles of the face and the white haires. 167: Mitton 
Samson 833 If weakness may excuse, What Murtherer,.. 
Incestuous, Sacrilegious, but may plead it? 1709 Porr 
£iss. Crit. 166 And have, at least, their precedent to plead. 
1733 Berkevey 7h, Vision § 33 If | am mistaken, I can 
plead neither haste nor inattention. 1820 W. Irvine Sketch 
Bk, 1, 256, I can only plead my inexperience in this branch 
of literature. 

qd. Phrase. Zo plead not guilty (in civil and 
criminal law), to deny liability or guilt: in Law- 
French, flaider de rien coupable. So to plead 
guilty; also fig. to confess to an accusation or im- 


putation. 

To plead guilly appears later, and evidently arose in imi- 
tation of plead not guilty. Guilty is teclinically not a plea, 
but aconfession. Blackstone Comm, 1V. 324, 332, 399, never 
ee plead guilty, but writes of the prisoner confessing thie 

act. 

(1344 Vear Bk. 18 Edw. [1/7 4 Et quant a les bienz.. il 
pleda de rien coupable.) 1454 Rolls of Parlt. V. 2390/2 In 
the Court of th’ Eschequer .. the seicl Thomas..to the said 


Bille and Action aunswered and pleted not gylty. 168: Triad | 


S. Colledge 6 Cl. of Cr. You must plead to the Court, Guilty 
or not Guilty. 1802-12 Benruam Ration, Fudic. Evid, 
Wks. 1843 VI. 473 Where it happens to a prisoner to answer 
in the affirmative—in appropriate language, to plead guilty 
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—if he insists on it, the general understanding seems to be 
that he has a right to have such his plea recorded: in which 
case there is a necessary end of the trial, and the verdict 
follows of course. 1806 J/ed. Frul. XV. 60, I may .. be 
represented as discouraging experiments. ‘Yo this I must, 
in some measure, plead guilty. 1875 Judicature Act QO, xix. 
r. 16 Nothing in these Rules contained shall affect the right 
of any defendant to plead not guilty by statute. 2892 ‘ D, 
Donovan’ xz Grip of Law 58 When called upon to plead, 
she pled not guilty in a firm clear voice. 

+3. To argue or dispute upon in a court of law; 


to practise (the law), Oés. 

1362 Lanai. P. P/. A. Prol. 86 Seriauns..to seruen atte 
Barre; Pleden [v. 7. pleten] for pons and poundes be lawe. 
15z9 More Dyalogei. Wks. 158/1 Thei..that longed to lerne 
the lawe. Not to plete it and for glory to dispute it, but to 
techeitagaynemekely. 1577 Harrison £xgland 11.1. (1877) 
1, 28 The canon law..which is dailie pleaded. 

Hence Plea'ded ff/. a., uttered or alleged in 
pleading ; pleaded-for, defended by pleading. 

1668 H. More Div. Dial. iv. xxxi. (1713) 380 Do you see, 
Cuphophron, whither your pleaded-for Impostures carry, 
even to savage Murther and Blood-shed? 1725 Porr Odyss. 
1. 321 She seems attentive to their pleaded vows. 1754 
Ricnarpson Grandison V. xiv. 105 We shall now see what 
the so often pleaded for dignity of your sex, will enable you 
to do. 1850 J. S. B. Monsert Parish Alusiugs (1871) 40 
Yield to thine own pleaded word. 

Pleadable (plidab’l), a. Also 5-7 pled-, 6 
pleade-. [ME. a. AF. pledabie (1292 Britton) = 
OF. platdable, {. plaidier to PLEAD: see -ABLE.] 

1. That may be pleaded. 

a. Of a cause: That may legally be maintained 
or defended in a court of law. 

[xz292 Britton 1. i, La fourme et la manere de pleder 
personels pletz pledables par attachementz de cors.] 1576 
FiLeminG Paxopl. Epist. 256 As cases of lawe, pleadable in 
courtes of assise &c. 1643 Virginia Stat. (1823) I. 262 That 
all monie debts made since the 26th day of March 1642 .. 
shall not be pleadable or recoverable in any court of justice 
vnder this government. ¢1645 Howe t Lef#zé, (1688) 1V. 455 A 
Forrest hath her Courts of Attachments..where Matters are 
as pleadable .. as at Westminster Hall. 1707 E. CHamBer- 
LAYNE Pres, St. Eng. u. xv. (ed. 22) 196 Keal Actions are 
pleadable in no other Court. 

b. That may be alleged formally in the course 


of the pleadings, or urged as a plea, ina court of law. 

[1322 Rolls of Parlt, 1. 284/2 Bref en Chauncellerie pled- 
able en Baunk le Roi.] 1455 /ééd. V. 326/1 Such plees as 
in lawe were pledables. 153: Dial. on Laws Eng. i, ii. 
(1638) 62 If an Obligation beare date out of the realme. .[it 
is] not pleadable at the Common law. 1660 R. SHERINGHAM 
King’s Suprem, Asserted ii. (1682) 8 The words of a Statute 
.. are pleadable in their usual and grammatical sense to all 
purposes. 1688 Sir G. Tresy in Collect. Poems 263 No 
Pardon to be pleadable to an Impeachment in Parliament. 
1884 Law Times Rep. 16 Feb. 773/2 The allegations in 
question are properly pleadable. . being allegations of matters 
which may be given in evidence at the trial. 

c. gen. That may be pleaded, claimed, urged, 
or alleged in behalf of a cause. 

1565 CaLFHILL Ausw. Treat. Crosse 46 b, Your comparison 
is not pleadeable; eche part conteyneth some peece of vn- 
truth. 1680 ALLEN Peace & Unity 70 If this were not so, 
their case would not be so pleadable as now it is. 1786 A. 
Gis Sacr. Contemfl. 289 Bequeathing to his people..a 
pleadable interest in all his services and sufferings for their 
Salvation. 1862 Ruskin Unto this Last iv. 161 Meat! 
perhaps your right to that may be pleadable; but other 
rights have to be pleaded first. 

+2. Pleadable brief, Sc. Law: see BRiEVE. Plead- 
able day. a day on which pleadings can take place. 

1471 Sc. Acts Fas. [/f (1814) 11. 101/2 Quhen ony brefis 
pledable hapnis to be folowit before quhatsumeuer Juge. 
1609 SKENE Reg. Alaj., Stat. Rob. 1 24 Na man sould be 
ejected furth of his free tenement, quherein he alledges him 
to be vested and saised as of fee; without the kings pledable 
briefe, or the like briefe. 

{1z92 Britton 1. xii. § 5 Chescune simayne une foiz en 
tens pledable (#7. in time pleadable).] 160r Hottanp Pliny 
II. 457 For his better aduancement he opened vnto him the 
whole course of dayes pleadable and not pleadable, exhorting 
.-him withal, to publish that secret and mysterie. 

Hence Plea'dableness, the quality of being plead- 


able. 

1774 A. Gis Present Truth I1. 141 The pleadableness 
thereof at the bar of Law and Justice. 

+ Pleadant, ple-dant. Ots. vare—'. [a. F. 
plardant plaintiff, also advocate who pleads: sb. 
use of pres. pple. of p/azder to PLEAD.] A plaintiff. 

1599 R. Lincue Anc. Fiction K iv, Giue wrongfull iudge- 
ment vpon the truth-inferring pledant. 

Pleader! (plido1), Forms: a. as PLEAD. a, + 
3 -ur, 4 -or, 4-5 -our, -ere, 5 -are, 5--er, 6 Sc. -ar. 
B. 4 playtour, -ere, 5-6 pleter, -ar(e, 6 pleater. 
[a. ME. playdur, -our, a. OF. platdeor (13th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), F. platdeur, agent-n. f. OF. 
plaidier, plaider to PLEAD; with subsequent change 
of sufix: sce -ouR, -ER1!, 8. after the collateral 
form playte, plete, pleat of the vb.] 

1. One who pleads in a law-court; an advocate. 


a, c1275 Sinners Beware 133 in O. £. Alise.76 Peos playdurs _ 


beob wel kene. ¢1380 Wycuir Ser. Sel. Wks. II. 252 Pus 
seien pleders and pursueris, pat pei done pus al for love. 
1390 Gower Coxf. I. 274 The pledour and the plee schal 
faile, The sentence of that ilke day. 1430-40 Lypc. Bochas 
1. xviii, (MS. Bodl. 263) 76/1 Plederes [ed. 1554 pleters], 
which for lucre & meede, Meyntene quarelis, and questis 
doon enbrace. 1514 Barctay Cyt. & Uplondyshm. (Percy 
Soc.) 32 Yet is in the cyte a nombre incurable, Pleders & 
brokers, a foule & shamefast rable. 1629 MassincEr Picture 
i. ii, The tradesman, merchant, and litigious pleader, And 
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such-like scarabs bred in the dung of peace. 1972 Yunius 
Lett. Ixviil. (1820) 338 The learning of a pleader is usually 
upon a level with his integrity. 1871 R. Extis Catudlus 
xxxix. 3 The bench,.Where stands a pleader just prepar'd 
to rouse our tears, 

8. 1303 R. Brunne //andl, Synue 8746 Pyr was a man 
bat hyghte Valentyne, Playtour he was, and ryche man 
fyne. 1340 Ayend. 44 To pise zenne lelongep pe zenne of 
ualse domesmen and of ualse playteres. 1474 Caxton 
Chesse 111, iii. 3, 1 suppose that in alle cristendom are not 
so many pletars attorneys and men of the lawe as been in 
Englond onely. 1545 Brinxtow Compl. 2 That all iudges 
and pleaters at the barre may lyue of a stypend. 

tb. Inopprobrious sense. Cf. SPECIAL PLEADER, 

1382 Wycuir /sa. iil. 12 My puple his pleteres [g/oss or 
wrong axers] spoileden. argoo-so Alexander 1731 Pat 
wickidly bou haues.. Purvayd be pletours [L. datrunculos] 
oure partis to ride. ¢1440 Gesta Rom. iii. 8 (Harl. MS.) 
Advocatis, and pletouris, be which by sotilte and wickid- 
nesse getithe be goode of bis wordle. 

te. A suitor, Ods. rare. 

1653 Urquuart Xadelats 1. xx. 89 Pleaders are miserable; 
for sooner shall they attain to the end of their lives, then to 
the final decision of their pretended rights. 

2. gen. One who pleads, entreats, or intercedes. 

1607 Suaxs. Cor, v. 1. 36 But sure if you Would be your 
Countries Pleader, your good tongue .. Might stop our 
Countryman, a@ 1635 Sipprs Coufer. Christ & Mary (1656) 
47 We have a pleader in heaven, that will take our part 
against the accuser of our brethren. 1722 BERKELEY Fass. 
Obed. § 33 One great principle which the pleaders for re- 
sistance make the ground-work of their doctrine. 1884 
Max Mutter in 19¢4 Cet. June 1016 We know how able, 
how persuasive a pleader Darwin could be. 

3. See SPECIAL PLEADER. 

+Pleader?. Obs. rare. Law. Also 5 pletere. 
[a. F. platder, AF. platter, pleter, infinitive used 
as sb.: see PLEAD v. and -ER?+.] Pleading. 

¢€1450 AJerlin 18 This was Merlynes pletere for his moder. 
1698 Sin G. Tresy in Afod. Rep. X11. 229 Testator took 
out a writ against the defendant ..,and died during the 
pleader. 


Pleading (plidin), vd/. 5. Forms: see PLEAD 
v. [f. PLeap v.+-InG 4] The action of the verb 
PLEAD, in various senses. 

+1. The carrying on of a suit in a court of law, 
litigation; hence, a law-suit, action, legal process; 
a controversy. Obs. 

1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 9662 In playdinge & in asise. .& in 
Iugement also, ¢ 1374 CHaucer Boeth. 1. pr. ili. 55 (Camb. 
MS.) Whennes comyn elles alle thyse foreyne compleyntes 
or quereles of pletynges. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 431 b/1 
Doubtyng that the stryf accions and pletynges of the poure 
shold come onely to the presence and knowlege of hys 
counceyllours. 1556 Aurelio & TIsab, (1608) K iij, That 
they be juges, parties, and advocates of one selfe pletinge. 

2. The advocating of a cause in a court of law; 
the art of drawing pleadings; the body of rules 
and usages constituting this art. 

1377 Lanct. P. P2. B. 111. 294 Shal no seriaunt..were..no 
pelure in his cloke for pledyng atte barre. ¢ 1386 CHaucer 
Pars. T. ® 92 Ther ne shal no pledynge [(Hengwrt MS. 
pletynge] auaille ne sleighte, we shullen yeuen rekenynge 
of evuerich ydel word, 14.. Pol., Rel. § L. Poems (1866) 96 
Ther charter helpys be not pat dey, Ther pletyn is not 
worth an hawe. 1§22 Sketton Why not to Court 315 In 
pletynge of theyr case At the Commune Place. 1552 Hutoet, 
Pleadynge, actitatio, aduocatio. 1766 Entick London IV. 
34 The terms, or times for pleading and ending of causes 
in the Civil Courts. 1875 Raine fist, Inst, ix. 255 The 
proceedings included a series of assertions and reassertions 
of right by the parties, and this formal dialogue was the 
parent of the Art of Pleading. 


3. A formal allegation, now generally a written 
document (formerly, an oral statement) setting forth 
the cause of action or the defence; in pl. pleadings, 
the formal statements on both sides; in strict use, 


excluding the count or declaration. 

1531 Exyor Gov, 1. xiv, The pleadynge used in courte and 
Chauncery called motes. 1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 30 § 1 
Replycacyons, reioynders, rebutters, ioynyng of issues, and 
other pleadynges. 1596 Bacon Max. & Use Com. Law. 
ili, (1636) 22 Pleadings must be certain, because the adverse 
party may know whertotoanswer. 1768 BLackSTONE Com. 
III. xx. 293 Pleadings are the mutual altercations between the 
plaintiff and defendant; which at present are set down and 
delivered into the proper office in writing. 1825 Act 6 
Geo. [V,c. 120 § 10 The Record of the Pleadings as adjusted 
shall be authenticated by the Lord Ordinary by his Signa- 
ture; and the Record so made up and authenticated shall 
be held as foreclosing the Parties from the Statement of any 
new Averments in point of Fact. 1883 H. H. S. Crorr 
Elyot’s Gov. 1. 152 note, The pleadings down to the time of 
Edward III were wiz voce, and those who pleaded orally 
would no doubt pursue the method first recommended by 
Quintilian in his Institutes, and afterwards adopted by later 
Rhetoricians. 1885 Law Ref. 29 Ch. Div. 451 The Court 
is entitled to look at the pleadings in the Irish action. 


4. gen. Intercession, advocacy, supplication, 


earnest entreaty. 

1430 Hymus Virg. 97 ‘What’, quod pe synner, ‘..Canst 
pou neuere of pi pletinge blynne?’ 1526 Pilger. Pexf. (W. 
de W. 1531) 243 Makyng (as saynt Paule sayth) interpella- 
cyon & pletynge for vs before y® father of heuen. a@1758 
Ramsay Adieu for while ii, Thou dost not obey The plead- 
ing cf love. 179 Mrs. Rapcurre Rom. Forest i, The 
beauty.. of Adeline. united with the pleadings of humanity 
in her favour. 1874 Grren Short Hist, vill. § 5.511 ‘Comus' 
. ,tises into an almost impassioned pleading for the love of 
virtue, 

5. See SPECIAL PLEADING, 

6. attrib. and Comb., as pleading-house, -place, etc. 

¢1440 Promp. Parv. 405/1 Pletynge howse, or place, A/act- 
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torium. 1656 CowLey Pind. Oxes, 34th Chapter [saiah v, 
‘Then shall the Market and the Pleading-place Be Choakt 
with Bramhles and oregrown with grass, 1888 Lp. Her- 
scnett in Law Rep. Ho. Lords X11. 9 As a pleading 
point, this would have been good. 


Pleading, ff/. a. [f. as prec.+-1NG2.] That 
pleads; entreating, beseeching, imploring. 

1818 SHettry Rosalind & I. 870 What avail .. the knit 
soul that pleading and pale Makes wan the quivering cheek? 
1880 Miss Brappon Fustas / am vi, He noticed that tender 
pleading glance at the time. J/od. His pleading tones 
move compassion. 

Hence Plea-dingly adv., in a pleading manner; 
Plea‘dingness, the quality of pleading. 

1847 Wesster, Pleadingly, by pleading. 1865 E. C. Cray- 
ton Cruel Fortune 1. 227 She looked so pleadingly, so 
heseechingly,..that Lady Charington relented. 1866 Noxa 
Becrairs Wayside Ft. iii. 27 Cry..of a little child... Its 
intense pleadingness haunted me. 1868 Geo. Etior Sf. 
Gipsy 1. 293 She spoke tenderly, pleadingly. 

¢ Plea‘ful, z. Ods. [f. PLea sé. + -FuL.] That 
pleads powerfully, persuasive. 

1625 LisLE Du Bartas’ Noe 12 So from his pleafull tongue 
falls cheering dew and aire. 

+Plea‘ment. 0ds. rare—!. In 5 plement. [f. 
PLEA v. + -MENT. Cf. OF. plazdement (a 1400 
in Godef.).] A pleading; an action at law. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng, ccxxxv, In a certain plement 
he [Earl of Pembroke] stode & was ayenst the riztes and 
fraunchises of holy chirche. 

Pleasable ‘pifzab'l),z. Now rare. Also 4ples- 
able, 6 pleasible. [MI‘. plesable, a. OF. plezsable 
(¢1185 in Godefroy), platsable agreeable, f. plarsir 
(= flaire) to please; sce PLEASE and -ABLE. ] 

1. Capable of being pleased; placable, mild. 

1382 Wycur Gen. xiii. 1 And my God Almy3ti make 
hym plesable to sow [’7dg. Deus ., faciat vobis eum placa- 
bilem]. 1552 NORTHUMBERLAND tn Tytler Edw. VJ (1339) 
IT. 148, I love not to have to do with men which be neither 
grateful nor pleasable. 1570 Levins Manip. 2/23 Pleasahle, 

placabilis, ¢. 1839 Lapy Granvitte “eft. 21 June, As 
good-humoured and pleasable as it is possible to be. 

+2. Acceptable, pleasing, agrecable. Ods. 

1382 Wycettr /sa. Ix. 7 Thei slul hen offrid vpon my 
plesable [1388 acceptable] auter. /é/d. |xi. 2, I shulde.. 

rechen a 3er plesable to the Lord [Vée. Annum placa- 
bien Domino]. 1584 Knox Godty Let. Aiijb, I haue ben 
compelled to speake in your presens..such thinges as were 
not preasable to the eares of men. : 

{lence Plea’sableness, placability. 

1553 GRIMALDE Cicero's Offices 1. (1558) 39 There is nothing 
more seemely fora great..man than pleasabienes and mercy. 

Pleasance!(ple-zans). Forms: 4-pleasance, 
(-aunce); also 4-7 plesaunce, 4-7 (9) -ance, 
§ -auns, -awns, pley-, playsaunce, -aunse, 
plezeauns, 5-6 pleasauns, (Sc.) plesans, -ence, 
7 (9) plaisance. [ME. a. OF. Alatsance (a 1296 
in Littré) pleasure, delight, in 16th c. place of 
delight, f. p/aisant pleasing, plaisir to please; so 
med.L. placentia, It. piacenza: see -ANCE.] 

1. The condition or feeling of being pleased ; en- 
joyment, delight, pleasurc, joy. arch. and Poet. 

€1374 Cuaucer /voylus iv. 1071 (1099) In fe des right as 
pere fallen chaunces, Right so in loue bere com and gon 
plesaunces. ¢1385 — L. G. IV. 1150 (Dido) Thus is this 
quyen in plesaunce & in Toye. 1490 Caxton Exneydos xviii. 
67 Yf thou euer toke playsance in ony thyng that by me 
cam. 1523 Lp. Perners Frorss. I. cclix. 384 Vhe Englysshe- 
men toke great pleasaunce at theyr valiant dedes. 1710 
Pniutrs Pastorads ii. 97 Untoward Lads, who Pleasance 
take in Spite. 1812 Byron Ch. //ar.u. Ixxviii, Some days 
of joyaunce are decreed to all, To take of pleasaunce each 
his secret share. 1830 Texnyson Le/ran ii, When my passion 
seeks Pleasance in lovessighs. 1866 Loncr. /lower-de-luce 
iii, Beautiful lily,.. born to joy and pleasance, Thou dost 
not toil nor spin. 1876 J. Extis Caesar in Egypt 59 All 
sights and sounds of pastime and plaisance. _ 

+2. The action of pleasing; the disposition to 
please ; complaisance; agreeable or pleasing man- 
ners or behaviour, courtesy. Ods. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Pard. T, 81 Som for plesance of folk and 
flaterye To ben auanced by ypocrisye. ¢1412 Hoccteve 
De Reg, Prine, 3083 Good plesaunce is of swich beneuo- 
lence, Pat what gode dede he may in man espie, He preysith 
it, and rebukith folye. c1475 Nauf Cotljear go7 To tell 
him as I haue tauld the, Withoutin plesance. 1568 GraFToNn 
Chron. 11. 398 Manye Noble men were compelled to pay 
vnto the king great sommes of money, which was called 
Pleasaunce, to please the king withall [cf. BENEVoLENCE 
3,4]. 1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hunt. ww. viii, Con- 
sent: good Sir, vouchsake vs your pleasance. 

b. A sprightly or pleasing trick; a pleasantry. 
Obs. exc. poet. 

1681 Granvut. Sadducismus 1. (1726) 452 Fancy may be 
permitted its plaisance and inoffensive Raileries. 1681-6 J. 
Scott Chr. Life (1700) I. 284 Those little plaisances and 
inoffensive railleries of fancy which are sometimes requisite 
to sauce our conversation. 1873 E. Brennan Wileh of 
Nemi, etc. 178 Isis, she Who with her myriad plesances 
and wiles Chafes the unbloomed desire of Egypt's maids. 

+3. That which pleases one; pleasure, desire, 
wish, will. Ods. 

¢1340 Hamrotr Prose Tr. 21 In the turnynge of thi wille 
enterely to his seruyce and his plesaunce. ¢1412 HoccLeve 
De Reg. Priuc.1345 To the plesaunce of God thou the con- 
fourme. 21461 Paston Lett. 11. 67,1 shall doo your pleasauns 
as moche asin me is. 1530 Comfpend, Treat. in Rede me, 
etc. (Arb.) 180 To doo his office to the plesaunce of god. 

4. Pleasure-giving quality; pleasantness. Oés. 
exc. poet. 
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¢ 1386 Cuaucer Frankt. T. 189 The odour of floures and 
the fresshe sighte, Wolde han maked any herte lighte .. So 
ful it was of beautee and plesance. ¢1485 Digdy ALyst. 
(1882) 111. 1304, A, welcum masenger of grett plezeavns! 1503 


Dunsar 7/ustle §& Rose 39 For to discryve the Ross of | 


most plesance. 1sg0 Spenser F. Q. 1. iv. 38 With plea- 
saunce of the breathing fields yfed. 1611 Sree //is¢. Gt, 
Brit. 1x. viii. (1623) 554 Deseruedly for the pleasance of the 
place named Beaulieu. 1748 THomson Cast. [ndod. 1. xxvii, 
It was a fountain of Nepenthe rare, Whence, as Dan Homer 
sings, huge pleasaunce grew. 1830 Tenxyson Recolt. A rad. 
Nts. x, Thence thro’ the garden I was drawn—A realm of 
pleasance. 

b. That which awakens or causes pleasure ; that 
in which one delights; an (objective) pleastire or 
delight. Obs. exc. poet. 

1485 Caxton Paris § V. 53 Oute of al joyes and play- 
saunces worldly. 1619 W. Scrarer £.rf. 1 Thess. (1630) 
3o1 As when..a father [shows] nuts and such like plea- 
sances to his child. 1812 Byrox Ch. Sar. 1. xxiii, How 
Vain are the pleasaunces on earth supplied. 

5. A pleasure-ground, usually attached to a man- 
sion ; sometimes a secluded part of a garden, but 
more often a separate enclosure laid out with shady 
walks, trees and shrubs, statuary, and ornamental 
water. (Now sometimes surviving as the name of 
a street or ‘place’, as the Pleasance in Edinburgh, 
Falkirk, etc. In Se. (pli‘zins).) 

1585 T. Wasnincron tr. Vicholay’s Voy. 1v. xxiii, 139 
Diuers gardens and pleasaunces, planted with Orange trees. 
a 1600 Hist, Fames the Sext (1825)94 The gunnis war trans. 
portit to a fauxburg of the toun [Edinburgh] callit Pleasands. 
1821 Scott Aeutlw. xxvi, The window .. commanded a de- 
lightful view of what was called the Pleasance; a space of 
ground inclosed and decorated with arches, trophies, statues, 
fountains, and other architectural monuments. 1847 EF. 
Warwick (f¢/e) The Poets’ Pleasaunce or Garden of all 
sorts of pleasant Flowers. 1888 Hare Story my Life (190) 
VI. xxv. 161 A charming old pleasaunce with bowling-green 
and long grass walks. 

? Froin the final s sound this word was fermerly, esp. hy 
Scotch writers, often taken as a plural, and written A/e. 
sandis, -antis, pleasands, -ants, with a pseudo-singular in 
-ant, (But -aztrs may sometimes be a misreading for -azcis.) 

1375 Se. Leg. Satuts vii. (Faeobus) 497 Pare fore suld god 
mare plesandis hafe In til his blud pan al pe lafe. ¢ 1449 
Prcock Refr. v. vii. 523 The othere plesauntis and ecesis 
of the religiosis persoones. ¢1485 Digty Myst. (1882) m1. 
648 Seyth..al be plesawnt of your mynd. «1600 [see 5]. 
1824 Gatt Rethelax u. xiv, She rose and went down into 
the pleasants of the castle. 

+Plea‘sance’. Oés. Forms: 5 ples-, 6 pleas- 
a(u)nee, pleasauntes, -ant:s, -ants. [app. a. 
F. Platsance:—L. Placentia, whence It. Piacenza, 
a ctty of Emilta, now an important seat of textile 
industry (silk, cotton, etc.).] A fine kind of lawn 
or gauze; in 21548 tdentified with LumBERDYNF. 

€1420 Lyne. Assembly of Gods 299 A kerchyef of plesaunce 
stood ouer hys helme ay. 1440 Paston Lett. 1.40. A Knyght 
out of Spayne, wyth a kercheff of plesaunce i-wrapped 
aboute hys arme; the qwych Knyght wyl renne a cours 
wyth a sharpe spere for his sovereyn lady sake. 1473 
Ace. Li, tligh Treas. Scot. \. 72 Item vj elne of plesance, 
price elne iijs 1548 Hate Chron, len, b'UIT 7 [1509] 
Two ladyes..in kyrteis of Crymosyne..and ouer their 
garmentes were rochettes of pleasantes,.. their heades 
rouled in pleasauntes and tgppets lyke the Egipcians, en- 
hroudered with golde. Their faces, neckes, armes & handes, 
couered in fyne pleasaunce blacke: Some call it ILumber- 
dynes, which is marueylous thine, so that the same ladies 
semed to be nygrost [src] or blacke Mores. 1577-87 Hotin- 
sHep Chrou, 111. 849/1. 1594 Martowe & NasHe Drdo 1. 
i, Whenas I... held the cloth of pleasance whiles you drank, 
1801 Strutr Sports § Past. mu. ti. 147 uote, Pleasaunce was 
a fine thin species of gauze, which was striped with gold. 

+ Plea‘sancy. Oés. [f. as PLeasance!; see 
-Ancy.] a. Pleasing character, pleasantness. b. 
Gaiety, pleasantry. 

1545 Jove Exp. Dan. iii. 31b, The amenite & pleasancy of 
the place. 1684 I. MatHer Remark, Prowid. (1856) 141 
It is reported that one of the Popes, in way of pleasancy, 
saying toa parrat, ‘What art thou thinking of?’ the parrat 
immediately replied, ‘I have considered the dayes of old, 
the years of antient times’. 1702 C. Matner A/agn. Chr. 
1... xvi. 435 He had a certain pleasancy in conversation. 

Pleasant (plezant), a. (adv.) Forms: a. 4-7 
ples-, 5 plays-, pleys-, 5-8 plais-, 6 Sc. pleis-, 
6- pleas-; 4--ant, (4-7 -ante, -aunt(e, 5 -awnt, 
7 Sc. -ent). 8. (chiefly Sc.) 4-6 plesand, 5-6 
pleasand, -ande, (5 -aund, -ond, plessand, 
6 pleis-,pleysand). [Ml!.a. OF. plazs-, pleisant 
(12th c. in Littré, Hatz.-Darm.), prop. pr. pple. of 
plaisir = mod.F. plaire to please; see PLEASE v. 
In the 8 forms identified with the north. and Sc. 
pr. pple. in -anp, and thus really a northern 
variant of PLEASING ///. a.] 

1. Having the quality of giving pleasure; origin- 
ally synonymous with PLEASING, but now used 
more vaguely: Agreeable to thc mind, feelings, or 
senses; such as one likes. 

1375 Barsour Sruce 1. 10 And suth thyngis that ar likand 
Tyil mannys heryng, ar plesand. /é/d. 208 Horse, or hund, 
or othir thing, That plesand war to thar liking. 1390 
Gower Conf 111.42 And thus what thing unto his pay Was 
most plesant, he Jefte non. 1460 Carcrave Chron. (Rolls) 
27 Pilgrime ful rich was he [Abraham] and plesaunt to God. 
1483 Cath. Angi. 283/2 Plesande, aceeptus, gratus. 1484 
Caxton Fables of “Esop \.i, This fayre and playsaunt book, 
1509 Fisner un, Seri. C'tess of Richmond Wks. (E.E.T.S.} 
305 A pleasaunt & a swete lyfe ..a lyfe full of ioye & plea- 


PLEASANTISH. 


sure. 1552 Anp. Hamitton Catech. (1884) 3 Na thing culd 
be to God mair plesand. 1576 Fieminc Panopl. Epist. 252 
It is vnto mee the pleasauntest thing in the world vniuersall. 
1639 in Prec. Soe. Antig. Ser. u. XIV. 373 The other 2 
(marble pillars}. .very pleasaunt and strounge. 1762 Kames 
Elem, Crit, ii. § 6 (1833) 59 Pleasant and painful are quali- 
ties of the emotions we feel. 1863 Kincstey IWValer-Baé. i, 
The pleasantest time of all the twenty-four hours. 

2. Of persons or their attributes: Having pleasing 
manners, demeanour, or aspect; agreeable, cheerful, 
good-humoured. 

1s60 Davs tr. Sleidane’s Comme. 347b, Jhon Cardinall 
of Lorayne .. bad bene all his life time a most pleasaunt 
gest and companion. 1604 T. WricHT Passtous v. § 4. 239 
Our Lord lovetb a pleasant giver. 164z H. More Song of 
Soul 1. 1. cxlij, A jolly Swain Methought he was; meek, 
chearfull, and pleasant. 1705 STANHOPE Parafhr. 1. 115 
Content and even pleasant under Hardships. 1831 Sir J. 
Stnciair Corr. 11. 385 One of the liveliest and pleasantest 
men I ever met with, was the Marquis del Campo. 1873 
Brack Pr. Thrée ii, A clever woman ts always a pleasanter 
companion than a clever man, 

+3. Ilumorous, jocular, facetious; merry, gay. 
To make pleasant, to be festive, make merry. Oés. 

1530 Patscr. 321/1 Pleasante propre, gatliarde. 1545 
Primer Hen. VIII in Three Primers (1848) 502 Arise, 
Lord .., let ..the righteous and Christ’s disciples make 
pleasant and merry. 1555 Epen Decades 134 When the 
pleasaunt wanderer perceaued that the Christians ceased 
to pursue hym. 1581 Petme Guazzo’s Crz. Conv. 1. (1586) 45 
Which kinde of men, a pleasant writer scoffing at, sayth, 
That that meate is vnpleasarnt in tast, which smelleth of 
the smoake. ¢1670 Hopsrs Dial. Com. Laws (1681) 24 All 
.. the Contentments and Ease which some pleasant men have 
related of the land of Cocquany. 1710 STEELE Tatler 
No. 246 #9 Dick Reptile, who does not want Humour, is very 
pleasant at our Club when he sees an old Fellow touchy at 
being laughed at for any Thing that is not in the Mode. 
1782 Cowper Gilpin 169 Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit. 

b. Hilarious or excited from drink; tipsy. xare. 

1596 Rareicu Discov. Guiana 55 Some of our captaines 
garoused of his wine till they were reasonable pleasant, for 
It is very strong with pepper. 1680 Burnet Rochester 
(1692) 12 The natural! heat of his fancy being inflamed hy 
wine made him..so extravagantly pleasant that [etc.]. 1853 
°C. Bepe’ Verdant Green iv, He comes home pleasant at 
night from some wine-party. 

+4. Amusing, laughable, ridicnlous, funny. Ods. 

1583 Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C.1. 15 With such other 
like pleasant iestes. 1604 1°. G[rimstone] D’Acosta’s (list. 
fudies t. xiv. 47 From our Peru..they might well bring 
gold, silver,and pleasant monkies. 1688 Penrox Guard, [n- 
struct, (1897) 43 It was pleasant to see how my Son trembled 
to see the Proctour coine in. 1716 Appison /recholder 
No.9 P13 The most pleasant Grievance is still behind. 1760 
Foote Winer u. Wks. 1799 I. 260 They took him off at the 
play-house some time ago; pleasant, but wrong. Public 
characters shou'd not be sported with. 

5. Comb., chiefly parasynthetic, as plcasant-faced, 
featured, -mannered, -minded, -natured, -sound- 
tng, -spirited, -spoken, -tongued, -wilted, adjs. 

1586 W. Wespe Eng. Poctrie (Arb.) 67 Which all I will 
referre to the consideration of euerie pleasant headded Poet 
in their proper gifts. 1597 Hooker £ect. Pod. v. Ixxiv. § 3 
It is no great disgrace though they suffer pleasant witted 
men, a little to intermingle with zeale scorne. 1599 Stiaks. 
Much Ado u. i. 355 By my troth a pleasant spirited Lady. 
1653 R. Sanpers PAysfogn. 279 This various, yet pleasant 
relisht Doctrine. 1685 DrypeN Dafhnis Misc. Poeins 11.119 
A pleasant sounding name's a pretty thing. 1877 Mrs. 
Forrester A/igz:on 1. 2 There is one pleasant-faced, cheery 
mannered Divine. 1896 /eterson Alag. Jan. 97/1 He is 
very pleasant-spoken, and invited me to come and spend 
the night with him. 

+B. as adv, = PLEASANTLY. Obs. 

1553 T. Witson Rhet. (1580) 140 More. .then the pleasaunt 
disposed man is willyng fullie to set forthe. 1604 E. G{rim- 
stonE] D'Acosta’s ttist. Indies W. xiv. 115 They might live 
at the Indies very pleasant and happily. 1609 Wisre 
(Douay) Exod. xx. Coucn., How pleasant eloquent is that 
Gregorie, called the great. 


+ Pleasant, 5d. Os. Also 7 plaisant. [a. F. 


| platsant (16th c.), sb. use of Alatsant PLEASANT 


a.] A jester, fool, clown. 

ts95 Duncan App. Etymt. (E.D.S.), Alorto, a pleasand, a 
playfoole. 1606 Hottanp Sueton. 250 Whereupon one of 
these plaisants [guidam urbanorum| came out with a 
pretie conceit. 1617 in 3rd Ref. Llist. MSS. Comm. 409/1 
Archibald Armstrong his Majesties pleasant quha come to 
this burght with the Inglishe Knichtis. 1632 Hotiaxnp 
Cyrupedia 42 Why should not they more truely be called, 
merry conceited Pleasants rather than Boasters? 

Pleasant, v. rere. [In trans. use f. PLEASANT 
@.; in intr. ad. F. Adatsanter to jest, f. plaisant 
PLEASANT. ] 

+1. ¢rans. To please by indulgence ; to indulge. 

1627-77 Fectuam Resofves i. xiit. 20 He sings, and reuels, 
and pleasants his spleen. 

+2. To spend in pleasure. Ods. 

1633 Eart Maxcn. Ad Jlondo (1636) 83 Some pleasant 
their lives, as if the world should alwayes laugh upon them. 

3. intr. To joke, indulge in pleasantry. 

184s Bachelor Albany (1848) 263 Adelaide had that very 
night been pleasanting with Laura on the subject of the 
bachelor. ; 

+ Plea-santable,@. Obs. rare. [irveg. f. PLEa- 
SANT @. + -ABLE.] = PLEASURABLE. 

1619 Cuarman Two Wise Men u. i. 16 Mee thinkes this 
praying in a Church among those of high degree is nothing 
pleacantable, and blushing takes away my devotion, 

Pleasantish (plezantif), z. [f. PLEASANT a, 
+ -18H1.] Somewhat pleasant. 

1832 Fraser's Mag. V.97 His eye hasa pleasantish twinkle. 


62-2 


PLEASANTLY. 


Pleasantly (plezantli), adv. [f. PLEASANT a. 
+ -LY 2,] In a pleasant manner. 
1. In a way that pleases or gratifies; pleasingly, 


agreeably. : 

€ 1380 Wycuir Hs. (1880) 3 Pei my3ten lyue as plesandeli 
to god & as moche profit to holi chirche. ¢ 1420 Lypc, 
Assenbly of Gods 1689 bat they should sownde To the 
eares of hem the more plesauntly. 1529 SupAlic. to King 
(E.E.T.S.) 48 Castelles, pleasauntely set abowte with 
parckes, 1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot's Trav. u. 93 All 
the women of Persia are pleasantly apparelled. 1776 Lp. 
Hares in Boswell Yohuson 30 Aug., Dr. Johnson’s Sxvaso- 
viunt is pleasantly and artfully composed, 1875 Jowetr 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 193 On our way we can pass the time 
pleasantly in talking. 

2. In a manner showing pleasure or contentment; 


cheerfully, goodhumouredly. 

1388 Wyc1.iF Ps. I[i]. 21 Thanne thou schalt take plesauntli 
the sacrifice of riz3tfulnesse. 1540 Hyrve tr. Vives’ /ustr. 
Chr, Wo, . x. (1557) 105 b, That they [servants] do their 
duty diligently, mekely, and buxomly, yea and merily to, 
and pleasantly, 1655 Srancey //ist. P/ilos. 1. (1701) 94/2 
He gave him the Cup, Socrates took it chearfully,..and 
looking pleasantly upon him, demanded whether he might 
spill any of it in libation. 1866 Geo. Exiot /. Hoét (1868) 
12 The young brown eyes seemed to dwell on her pleasantly. 

3. By way of pleasantry; humorously, face- 


tiously, Jocosely. Ods. 

1ssz T. Witson Logike (1580) 48 b, Many wittie men take 
occasion to reason pleasantly upon the interpretation of a 
worde. 1617 Moryson /fix. 1. 259 ‘They will giue you 
a head of Garlick rosted in the ashes, and pleasantly call it 
a pigeon. 1787 G. Waite Selborne iv. (1789) 10 This em- 
bellishment .. has occasioned strangers sometimes to ask us 
pleasantly, ‘whether we fastend our walls together with 
tenpenny nails?” 

Pleasantness (ple‘zantnés). [f. PLEASANT a. 
+ -NESS.] The quality of being pleasant (in 
various senses: see the adj.). 

1530 Patsor. 255/2 Plesantnesse, plasance. J/bid., Ple- 
santnesse, aentté. 1555 Epen Decades 25 The Lieuetenaunt 
beinge entysed by the pleasantnes of the kynges syster. 
1610 A. Witter Hevxapla Dan. 261 Italie..is for pleasantnes 
and fruitfulnesse farre beyond other regions. 1611 Bisre 
Prov. ii. 17 Her wayes are wayes of plesantnesse : and all 
her pathes are peace. 1685 tr. Gractan's Courtiers Orac. 
76 There is nothing more unpleasant than a continual plea- 
santness...Some minutes are to be allowed to mirth, and 
the rest to seriousness. a@1715 Burner Own Time (1766) 
I. 373 He had a pleasantness in his conversation that took 
much with the king. 1815 ELpHinstone Ace. Caudbud (1842) 
1.99 Tbe influence of the rains of Hindoostaun. .had cooled 
the air, and given it a peculiar softness and pleasantness. 
1877 ‘lennyson //arold iv. i. 14 She hath won upon our 
people thro’ her beauty And pleasantness among them. 

Pleasantry (plezintri). Also 8-9 plaisan- 
terie. [a. F. platsanteric, OF. plesanterie (13 the. 
in Godef.), f. p/atsant PLEASANT, joeose; see -RY.] 

1. A pleasant and sprightly humour in eonversa- 
tion; joeularity, fun, faeetionsness; good-humoured 
ridieule, raillery. 

1655 tr. De Pare’s Com. Hist. Franeion 23 Ravished 
with the pleasantry of the severall passages he had heard. 
1693 Drypen Fuvexal Ded. (1697) 60 There can be no 
Pleasantry where there is no Wit. 1734 tr. Hodlin’s Anc. 
Gist. (1827) 1.115 Ridicule, or to express the same word by 
another, pleasantry. 1763 C. Jonnston Reverie 1. 256 
Pumping his brain for pleasantry, and labouring for wit to 
entertain the sneering crowd around him. 1827 CaRLyLe 
Alisc., Richter (1857) 1.14 That light matter whichthe French 
call pleasantry. 1849 Macautay //7st. Exg. iii, 1. 328 
A species of simony, which furnished an inexhaustible sub- 
ject of pleasantry to tbree or four generations of scofiers. 

b. With @ and Z/. A humorous passage, aetion, 
or (now, esp.) speech ; a joke, a jest. 

1701 Stanley's Hist. Philos. Biog. 6 Many other Plea- 
santiies of the same Kind are inention‘d in their Place. 
1711 Avorson Spect. No. 31 ® 2 The several Woods in 
Asia..will give the Audience a Sight of Monkies dancing 
upon Ropes, with many other Pleasantries of that ludicrous 
Species, 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit, UW. To Rdr. 3 With 
their Censorious Plaisanteries upon the greatest of Authors 
and Worthies. 1809 Syp. SmitH Servi. 1. 235 They ..think 
that a few silly pleasantries, and slender arguments, are 
a sufficient preparation to decide on these proofs of a future 
life. 1880 McCartuy Hist. Own Times IIL. xvii. 431 
He seldom indulged in any pleasantries that could wound 
or offend. 

+2. Pleasure, pleasantness, enjoyment. Ods. 

1741 Ricnarpson Panela I]. 253 To take up the good 
Company's Attention now, will spoil their Pleasantry. 1780 
Lurke Let. to 7. Burgh Wks. 1842 II. 409 Lord North 
was either wholly out of the house, or engaged in other 
matters of business or pleasantry, in the remotest recesses 
of the West Saxon corner, 1790 G. Wacker Sermz. II. xxi. 
109 We lose the relish for the thousand pleasantries of life, 

Plea‘santsome, a. vave—'. [f. PLEASANT a. + 
-SOME.] Somewhat pleasant. 

1836 I’. Mauony Red. Father Prout, Songs Hor. 1. (1859) 
389 Some .. find Larissa pleasantsome Or Sparta deem 
seductive. 


Please (p!Z), v. Forms: 4-5 (Sc. 6-8) pleis(e, 
4-6 pleys (.5¢. pleyss), plese (Sc. ples, 4 pleece), 
5 plaise, plase, place, 5-6 playse (Sc. pleiss, 
pless, errvoz. ple), 5- please, (6 pleace, pleas, 
plise, Sc. plaiss). [MIt. plasse, pletse, plese,a. OF. 
Plais-tr (3 pl. pres. plaise-nt) = Pr. placer, Sp. placer, 
Py. pracer, It. piacere:—L. placére to be pleasing 
or agreeable, f. root /ac- in p/acidus gentle, mild, 
peaceful, f/acor contentment, satisfaction, p/acare 
to calm, soothe, still. The mod.F. infinitive 


984, 


pélatre (12th c. in Littré) is a collateral form, repr. 
a pop. L. placére, plac’re.] 

I. +1. zur. To be agreeable; to give pleasure 
or satisfaction. Const. 4o = F. plaire a, L. placére 


with dative ; w7th, etc. Obs. 

@1325 Prose Psalter \ii.7 (lili. 5] For God wasted pe bones 
of bem ee plesen to men, ¢ 1350 IV/il?. Palerne 4729 In what 
maner pat 1 mi3t mest with pe plece. 1375 Barnour Bruce 
1. 198 That Scottis men mycht do na thing That euir mycht 
pleyss to thar liking. 1382 Wycir 1 Thess. iv. 1 As 3¢ han 
resceyued of vs how it bihouetb jou for to go and plese to 
God. —1 Saw. xviii. 26 The word pleside in the eyen of 
Dauyd. ¢1400 Prymer (1895) 50 Pat we mowe serue to bee 
wip chast bodi, & plese to bee wip clene herte. 


+b. Zo please to oneself, to take pleasure, be 


well pleased. Oés. 

1382 Wycuir /sa. xlii. 1 AI plesede to hym in hym my 
soule [1388 my soule pleside to it silf in hym]. 1382 — 
IWisd. vi. 3 Ziueth eres, 3ee that holden togidere multitudis, 
and plesen to 30u [1388 plesen 30u] iu cunipanyes of naciouns. 


2. trans. ‘Yo be agreeable to; to gratify, satisfy, 
delight. 


The vb. was here orig. ‘a¢ér. as in 1, the object being a 
dative; but this not being formally distinct from an accusa- 
tive or direct object, the vb. came at length to be viewed as 
transitive, and to have a passive voice (see 4). (It has no 
passive in Fr.) 

c 1330 R. Brunneé Chron, (1810) 68 Pe meyne in alle ping 
plesed him next the king. ¢1350 IV/7dZ. Palerne 188 Blibe 
was eche a barn ho best mizt him plese. 1388 Wyciir 
1 hess. iv. 1 Hou it behoueth 30u to go and to plese God 
[1382 to God]. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. i. (1495) 
296 We shall fle the worlde though he playse [Bodley AL. 
please] vs wyth welthe. /d/d. xvint. xiv. 774 An oxe herde 
plasyth the oxen wyth whystlynge and wyth songe. ¢ 1483 
Caxton Dialogues 5/6 Mais sil vous plaist aulcune chose 
Que te puisse fayre: Butif you plaise ony thyng That I may 
doo. c1s00 Melusine 9 ‘Vhe king said to them ‘That 
playseth me. exs60 A. Scotr Poems (S.T.S.) x. 38 
Is not in erd I cure, Bot pleiss my lady pure. 1611 
Biste Esther ii. 4 The thing pleased the king, and he did 
so. 1639 S. Du Vercer tr. Camus’ Adimir. Events 85 
Imagining..that all was lawfull that pleased his humour. 
1748 Smottett Nod. Rand. xi, But she was resolved to 
please her eye, if she should plague her heart. 1837 ARNoLD 
Let. 21 Apr. in Stanley Lz 11.81 Jacob Abbott's last work 
.. will, I think, please you very much. 

b. absolutely. (At first perh. a7. = 1.) 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 158 For thei that cunnen plese 
and glose, Ben..the norrices Unto the fostringe of the 
vices. 1484 Caxton ‘ables of AE sop 1. xvii, The vnwyse 
displeseth there where as he supposeth to please. c1530 
Pol., Rel. & L, Poems (1866) 31 Pleace with thi dedys rathir 
than with thy clothis. 1681 Drypen Ads. & Aehit. 747 Two 
names, that always cheat, and always please. 1747 JoHN- 
son Prol. Opening Drury-Lane 54 The drama's laws, the 
drama’s patrons give, For we that live to please, must please 
tolive. «1849 H. Coreripce £Zss. (1851) I. 356 Men and 
writers, if they please at all, must please by doing their best 
in their own way. 18977 Furnivacy Leopold Shaks. Introd. 
120 The revived doctrine that the main object of poetry is to 
please, seems to me too contemptible to be discusst. 

c, rveft. To gratify or satisfy oneself. Also co//og. 
To do as one likes, take one’s own way. 

c1586 C'ress Pemproke /’s. xu1x. vii, Please they them 
selves, and think at happiest stay Who please them selves. 
1600 SHaks. A. FV, L. v. iv. 78 If I sent him word ., it 
[his beard] was not well cut, he wold send nie word he cut it 
to please bimselfe: this is call’d the quip modest. 1608 
— Per. v. i. 101 Perhappes they will but please themselues 
vpon her, not carrie her aboord. 1620 T. Grancer Diz. 
Logtke A iij, 1 purposed not so much to please my selfe, 
and a few, as to be beneficiall. 1779-81 Weviccen lo, 12> 
Pope Wks, IV. 67 Warburton... had, in the early part of 
his life, pleased himself with the notice of inferior wits. 
1855 Macautay “7st. Eng. xiii. 111. 334 The clans which 
took no part in the insurrection .. pleased themselves with 
the hope that tbey should easily make their peace with the 
conquerors, : 5 

3. Jipersonally, with formal subjeet 2¢ (the real 
subjeet being a following infinitive or clause, ex- 
pressed or understood): To seem good to one; to 
be one’s will or pleasure. (Equivalent in sense to 
‘will’, ‘choose’, ‘think proper’, ete., with the 
petson as subject: ef. 4b.) 

Formerly usual in deferential phrases of address or request, 
as and, an, tf it please you, etc., may tt, will it please you, 
jour honour, etc.; ellipt. Alease zf (corruptly pleaseth) you, 
etc. ; also (with omission of 27), so Dlease you, please you, and 
still in Alease your honour, please God, please the pigs, etc. 

+a. Const. with fo (= F. a, L. dative). Ods, 

21328 Prose Psalter xxxix. 18 [x1. 13] Plese it, Lorde, to 
pe, pat pou defende me. 1382 Wycuir Esther i. 19 If it 
plese to thee [Vulg. sz tdi place], go ther out a maunde- 
ment. ¢1434 Pastor Lett. I. 36 Plese it to Commines of 
the present Parlement, that William Paston. .takyth diverse 
fees [etc.]. a1gso Avs. de la Tour (1868) 90 But she was 
paied, as it plesed to God, atte the laste. 

b. Const. with simple objeet (orig. a dative). 
+ Please i? you, may it please you. 

(A following infinitive often lost its fo in 16-17th c.) 

1388 Wycur /sther ix. 13 If it plesith the kyng [1382 If to 
the king it plese, Vulg. s7 vegz placet}, power be 3ouun to the 


Jewis. 1406 Hoccteve La male vegle 416 If it thee lyke 
& plese. 1423 Kolls of Parit. 1V. 249 Please it your full 


wyse discretions, to consider the matier. c1460 Play 
Sacram. 73 And yt place yow. 1478 Pastou Lett. U1. 221 
Withouth it ple yow to send oon of yowr nen tome. 1503 
Rolls of Partt. Vi. 553/1 Pleas it nowe your Highnesse.. 
to ordeyn. 1509 in Alen. Hex. V1 (Rolls) 433 And hyt ple 
your grace..that[etc.], 1568 Grarton Chrox. II. 350 Pleaseth 
you also to remember how many Lords, noble men, and good 
commons. .died in thoss warres. c1sgo MARLowe Faust. 
| Wks, 121/2 Please it your Holiness, I think it be some 


| 


PLEASE. 


ghost. 1591 SHaks. 7'wo Gent. 1. ii. 140 Come, come, wilt 
please you go? 1594 — Kich. ///, 1. iv. 488 Pleaseth [Qos. 
please it] your Muaiestie to giue me leaue, Ile muster vp my 
friends. 1598 — Merry W. 1. i. 275 Wil't please your 
worship to come in, Sir? /ééd. 1. li. 37 Not so, and °t 
please your worship. 1602 2nd Pt. Return fr. Parnass. 
it, vi. (Arb.) 32 Not a word more sir ant please you. 1611 
Bisce Aets xv. 34 It pleased Silas 10 abide there still. 1646 
Hamilton Papers (Camden) 117 May it please your Grace. 
1822 B’ness Bunsen in Hare L7/ I. vi. 196 Wherefore he 
follows this plan it has never pleased him to explain. 

ce. With omission of 7¢; in + please you, +50 
please you, may it (so) please you; Please your 
honour, please God, etc. 

1440 Alphabet of Tales 72 Me plcis [= pleises] not at 
nowder of pies sulde be sent bis message. 1600 SHAKS. 
A. Y. L. Ww, iii. 37 Kos. Will you heare the letter? S72. 
So please you, for 1 never heard it yet. 1611 — Cys, 
u. il, x Jo. Who's there? My woman: Helene? Lady. 
Please you Madam. 1738 Swirt Pol. Conversat. 69 An 
please your Honour, there’s a Man below wants to speak 
to you. 1794 Mrs. Ranciirre Alyst. Udolpheo vi, ‘ Please 
your honour, he may be a robber’, said Michael. 1834 
Lytron Pompei? nu, ii, To-norrow night, please the gods, we 
will have then a snug carousal, 

4, Passive. To be pleased: To be gratified, de- 
lighted, or agreeably satisfied. Const. w7th. 

1387 Trevisa /Higden (Rolls) VIII. 149 Pe pepil was 
i-plesed wib his faire speche. 1426 AUDELAY Poems 3 Ther- 
with he is both plesud and payd. 1535 CoveRDALE /’s. I[i}. 
19 Then shalt thou be pleased with the sacrifice of rightuous- 
nesse. 1718 Free-thinker No. 61.40 Every One is pleased 
with such an Occasion of shewing the Superiority of his 
Understanding. 1850 MeCosn Div. Govt. u. ii. (1874) 213 
Nor can God be pleased with the perverted adoration. 

b. with 7tfiriteve (or clawse), expressing the 
subjeet of satisfaction. Also, (4) To have the will 
or desire, to be moved; (c) To think proper, 
vouehsafe, choose; to have the kindness, be so 
obliging as; sarcastically: to have the humour. 

(This is the passive of the impersonal construction: / was 
pleased to see = it pleased me to see.) 

c1400 Rom. Rose 3008, I was wel plesed..‘To see the 
botoun fair and swote, So fresshe spronge out of the rote. 
1595 SHAKS. Yoi1 1. 1, 246 Be pleased then To pay that 
dutie which you truly owe. 1610 — Yew. 111. ii. 44 Wilt thou 
be pleas'd to hearken..to the suite. /é7d. 1. iv. 161 If 
you be pleas'd, retire into my Cell, And there repose. 
16i1 Biste Transl. Pref. 10 The tongues wherein God was 
pleased to speake to his Cburch by his Prophets and 
Apostles. — Ps. xl. 13 Be pleased, O Lord, to deliuer me, 
1680 Sir C. Lyttetton in /fatton Corr. (Cainden) 239 He 
was pleased to tell mee the King sayd it was for his service. 
¢€1680 BEVERIDGE Serzz. (1729) 1. 60 To persecute. .persons 
that he is pleas‘d to call heriticks. 1697 Drypen Virg. 
Georg. 111. 459 Pleas'd 1 am, no heaten Road to take. 1712 
Hearne Codlect. (O.H.S.) III. 424 He was pleas'd to 
mention the Controversy between Dt. Kennett and me. 
1759 Frankuin Ess. Wks. 1840 III. 405 The governor is 
pleased to doubt our having such letters as we mentioned. 
1826 DisraeLti Viv. Grey ui. vi, My dear Sir! you are 
pleased to be amusing tbis morning. 1871 FrenmMan Norm. 
Cong. 1V. xvii. 67 A noble and powerful city, inhabited 
by rich, daring, and he is pleased to add faithless, citizens. 


5. trans. To appease, pacify, satisfy. Ods. or dal. 

1382 Wycur Lev. i. 3 A inaal with outen wemme he shal 
offre .. to plese to hym the Lord [1388 to make the Lord 
plesid to hym, Vulg. ad placandum stbi dominum). — Ps. 
xlviii. 8 [xlix. 7] He shal not 3iue to God wher of he be 
plesid [1388 to God his plesyng, Vulg. placationem suai). 
1563 Homilies u. For Gd. Friday 1. (1859) 420 He could 
do nothing that might please God's wrath. 1565-73 Coorer 
Thesaurus s.v. Pio, Delicta piare..to please god for sinne. 
1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Pleease, to satisfy, to make an 
equivalent. ‘I'll pleease you for ‘t.’ 

II. 6. zv2r. To be pleased, to like; to have the 
will or desire; to have the humour; to think 
proper. (In sense, exactly =the passive in 4, 4b.) 

The history of this inverted use of A/ease (observed first in 
Scottish writers) is obscure. But exactly the same cbange 
took place in the 14th c. in the use of the synonymous verb 
Like, where the impersonal ‘it liked him’, ‘him liked’, 
became ‘be liked’ ¢1430. It may therefore be assumed 
that ‘I please ’ was similarly substituted for ‘it pleases me’, 
‘me pleases’ (¢1440 in 3c). Cf. also Malory's ‘me ought ’, 
in alliterative A/orte Arthure‘me aughte ', with Wyclif’s 
‘Y aw3te’, later ‘I ought’, The remarkable tbing in the 
case of Alene is that the sense was already logically ex- 
pressed by the passive fo de pleased (sense 4), and that tbe 
new idiom was tberefore not needed, ‘he pleases’ being 
simply = ‘it pleases him’, and ‘he is pleased’. Shakspere 
uses the three forms indifferently. Indeed, all the con- 
structions of the vb., exc. 6c, are richly exemplified in his 
works: see Schmidt. : “a 

1so0-20 Dunpar Poets 1xxxi. 38 Jour melody he pleissis 
nocht till heir. 1513 Douctas xe?s 1x. vii. 5 From Law- 
rentum..War horsmen sent to Turnus, for to se Quhat he 
plesyt. 31530 [see b]. 1535 CoveERDALE Ps. cxxaiv. [cxxxv.] 
6 What so ener y® Lorde pleaseth, yt doth he in heauen & 
in earth. [Elsewhere C. has always ‘pleaseth the Lord’, 
which also stands here in the Great Bible and Geneva.) 
158t N. Burne Disput. in Cath. Tractates (S.T.S.) 122 
Lauch alsmekle als ye pleiss. 1581 Petrie Guazzo's 
Civ. Conv, 1. (1586) 2b, This your anguish of mind, or 
melancholie, as you please to tearme it, 1588 GREENE 
Perimedes Ep. Ded., If he {Perimedes] please I have my 
desire. 1601 SHaxs. Ad/’s lel in. v.71 This yong maid 
might do her A shrewd turne if she pleas'd. 1612 7wo Nodle 
A. uu. ii. 59, | see two comforts rysing, two meere blessings, 
If the gods please. 1638 Sir T. Hersert Trav. (ed. 2) 140 
They ., single what beast they please to fight with. 1649 
Howe et Pre-en. Parl. 3 ‘The Book you pleased to send 
me. 1651 Hosses Leviath. uu. xxvi. 138 He may when he 
pleaseth, free himselfe from that subjection. 1660 F. Brooke 
tr. Le Blanc’s Trav. 21 He travels a foot witb his whole 
Court, yet his Courtiers,go as they please. 1665 Boyle 


PLEASE. 


Occas. Reff. Ww. xvii. (1848) 270, 1 can make her speak to 
me, just what I please. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. n. 81 That 
he will please to let me know all therein. 1713 Appison 
Guard. No, 160 ? 7 You may make what use of it you please. 
21800 W. B. Ruoves Somé. Fur. i. (1830) 7 What will your 
Majesty please to wear? 1885 Law Ref. 29 Ch. Div. 488 
The plaintiff... has aright to have the trial where he pleases, 


b. f/f (t and, an) you please: if it please you, 
if you ltke, if it is your will or pleasure: a 
courteous qualification to a request, the acceptance 
of an offer, etc.; also (parcnthetically’, a sarcastic 
way of emphasizing any surprising statement, as if 
asking leave to make it. (So F. s’2/ vous plait. 
Cf. by your leave : see LEAVE sé. 1.) 


Here 30% may have been originally dative, as in 3b (i,e.if ~ 


(it) please you, — L. sf vobis placet, F. s'il vous plait, Ger. 
wenn es TAnen gefallt), as in quot. 1483 in 2; but it is now 
taken as nominative (i.e. if you are pleased, if you like, 
if it is your will or pleasure : cf. if he pleases; tf they 
please, above (in 6); and ‘if ye please’ here in 1530. 
Shakspere has both s/you be pleascd 4b), and ifyou please. 

1530 Jl of Brentford’s Test. (Ballad Soc.) 15 But tary, 
I pray you all, Yf ye please. 1588 Suaks. Z. LZ. LZ. 1.1. 50 
Let me say no, my Liedge, and if you please. 1596 — 
Merch, V’.1.1. 147 If you please To shoote another arrow that 
selfe way, 1601 — /wedl. .V. i. iv. 355 Pray sir, put 
your sword vp if you please. 1621 Exsinc Debates (fo. 
Lords Camden) 58, 1 wyll goe, and you please. a@1653 
Bissine Servz. (1845) 419 Ye need not be made miserable, 
but if you please. .Iod. Will you take another cup? If 
you please. (70 chél:t) Say ‘If you please’, and you shall 
have it. 

1848 Tuackersy in Scribner's A/ag. 1. 391/1, | heard cf 
the father and son in the other regiment .., the Slashers if 
you please, Leing carried up drunk to bed. AZod. He must 
travel first class, if you please, like his betters. 

ce. Please! (imperative or optative) was app. 
originally short for please you (3c) = ‘may it (or 
let it) please you’; but it is now usually taken as= 
‘Be pleased’ imperative of 6), or as short for ‘if 
you please’ (6 b’. 

This use of please appears to have been unknown to 
Shakspere, whose shortest form is please you (3). 

When parenthetical, or without construction, slease is = 
may it please you, if it please you, if you please; e.g. Please, 
may I goout? May I come in, please? Come here, please 5 
Give me my hat, please; Please, Sir, did you call? Shall 
I ring the bell? Yes, please. Will you, please, take a 
message for me? 

But when followed by an infinitive, it is = Be pleased: 
¢.g. Please to eacuse my keeping you waiting; Please to 
return the book soon; Please not to lose it. 

(1622 F. Marknam Lk. War v. vii. 185 Please then my 
Lord to read this Epistle.] 1667 Mitton P. LZ. v. 397 
Heav'nly stranger, please to taste These bounties which our 
Nourisher,..To us for food and for delight hath caus'd The 
Earth to yeild. 1875 Jowett Jato (ed. 2) 1. 90 Please then 
to take my place. 1891 Kiptinc Light that Failed (1goo) 
226 ‘Then I'll tell the boys...’ ‘ Please not, old man,’ 1898 
G.B. Snaw Plays U1. Vou never can tell 309 Yes, sir. Please, 
who are you? ; 

+7. trans. To be pleased with, take pleasure in ; 


tolike. Sc. Ods. 

1578 /s. li. in Scot. Poems 16th C. (1801) Il. 119 Gif thou 
had pleased sacrifice I suld have offered thee. 1616 J. Haic 
in J. Russell //aigs vi. (1881) 139 Gif they pleasit not his 
wark when they saw it, he should correct it. a 1665 
Guturie Chr. Gt. lnterest 1. viii. (1766) 119 You wonder 
that any man should not please the device of salvation by 
Christ. 1719 Wodrow Corr. (1843) II. 470, I please what 
you term the demy [paper], but I think it’s thin. 

t Please, sb. Sc. rare. [f. prec.] Pleasing, pleasure. 

asso Fretris of Berwik 428 in Dunbar’s Poens (S.T.S.) 
299 Bot all thair sport, quhen thay wer maist at eiss, Vnto 
our deme it wes bot littill pleiss. 


Pleased | vlizd), pp/.a. [f Purase v.+-ED1.) 
Affected by feelings of satisfaction or pleasure; 


contented, gratified, in good humour; + appeased. 

1382 Wryctir Ps. Ixxvil. 38 He forsooth ts merciful, and 
plesid [1388 merciful] shal be maad to the synnes of hem. 
1493 Festival] (W. de W. 1515) 58 Therwith he helde hym 
pleased. 1530 Patscr. 321/1 Pleased, content. 1593 SHAKS. 
2 Hen. V7,1. ii. 55 Nay be not angry, | am pleas ‘d againe. 
1596 — J/erch. 1’. m. ii, 182 Among the buzzing pleased 
multitude. 1657 Austex Fruit Trees 1. 25 The spirits are 
refreshed, and in a pleased temper and condition, 1782 
Miss Burney Cecflia vin. vii, 1 am not quite pleased with 
your looks. 1873 Brack Pr. Thidle vi, A pleased smile 
appeared on her face. 

Pleasedly (plizcdli), adv. [f. prec. + -L¥ 2.] 
Tn a pleased manncr; with pleasure or satisfaction. 

1651 Jer. Tavtor Holy Dying i. § 3 (1719) 26 He.. that 
can look upon another Man’s Lands evenly and pleasedly 
as if they were his own. 1661 Fettuam esolves u. xi. 
262 He that would be pleasedly innocent, must refrain from 
the tast of offence. 1857 Contemp. Rev. 1V.417 [She] would 
have lingered pleasedly. 

Pleasedness (plizd-, plfzédnés). [f as 
prec. + -NESS.] The condition of being pleased ; 
pleasure, satisfaction. 

1665 Bovie Occas. Ke/l. (1848) 69 It may put him in mind 
of the pleas’dness and alacrity, with which a charitable 
person should set himself to the doing of good. 1680 BaxTer 
Cath. Commun. iti. (1684) 16 Pleasedness, and Displeased- 
ness are in the Passions, and signify Joy and Trouble. 1828 
J. Batrantyne Exam, Hum. Mind 1. ix. 323 That pleased- 
ness, if it be in a considerable degree, is the very same 
with the affection of joy or delight. 

+ Plea’se-God, a. Ods. rare. 
That pleases God. : 

1606 Svi.vesteR De Bartas u. iv. u. Magnificcnce 3 
aot: His (please-God) Choice of Wisdom, wins bim 

onor. 


[f. PLease v.] 


985 


{ + Pleasse-man. Odés. rave. 
One who tries to please men, a man-pleaser. 

1588 Suaxs. LZ. L. LZ. v. ii. 463 Some carry-tale, some 
please-man, some slight Zanie. 

Pleaser (pli:za1). [f. PLEASE v.+-ER1.] One 
who or that which pleases or aims at pleasing. 

1526 TiNDALE Col. iii. 22 Not with eye service as men 
pleasers. 1591 Harincton Ori, Fur. Pref. P iij b, A bitter 
inuectiue against Poets and Poesie.. That it is a nurse of 
lies, a pleaser of fooles. 1656 Artif. Handsom. 190 A 
pleaser of all men..that he might gaine some. 1861 J. 
Brown Horz Suds. (1882) 308 If it bea great pleasure to see 
others pleased, and a greater to be the pleaser. 

+ Plea‘se-time. Ods. rare. [f. PLease 7] 
One who tries to please the time, a time-server. 

1606 Warner Add, Eng. \xxxi, 341 Live ever..in tbis Fore- 
head of our Song by Please-times now forgot. 

Pleaship (plifip. varve. [f. PLea sd. + 
-SHIP.] The condition of being at law; litigation. 

1824 Scott Redzauntlet Let. xiii, Peter Peebles and Paul 
Plainstanes entered into partnership. .. But .. soetetas est 
mater dtscordiarum; partuership oft makes pleaship. 


Pleasing (pli‘zin), vé/. sé. [-1nc1.] 
1. The action of the vb. PLease; the giving of 
pleasure or satisfaction; the fact of being pleased 


or satisfied. ’ 
tTo have pleasing to: to take pleasure in; fo do (one) 
pleasing; to give pleasure to (ods... 

1362 Lanai. P. Pl, A. ut. 237 Preostes and Persones pat 
plesyng desyreb, And taketh Meede and moneye for 
Massen bat bei syngen. az4so0 Aunt. de la Tour (1868) 43 
Whi loue ye or haue more plesinge to ani man than to youre 
fusbonie? /bid. 67 Yo make her selff the fayrer to the 
plesinge of the worlde. 1596 Rateicu in Fowr C. Eng. 
Lett. (1880) 36 Preferringe your plesinge before myne own 
desire. 1611 Bisre Co/. i. 10 ‘hat yee might walke worthy 
of the Lord vnto all pleasing, being fruitfull in euery good 
worke. 1895 Ciive Hoitanp Jap Il’17e (ed. 11) 73 She isa 
graduate in the art of pleasing. 

+b. Appeasing, pacification, blandishment. 

€1380 A ntecristin Todd 3 Treat, Wyclif123 Pei disceyven 
be hertis of innocentis be swet wordis & plesyngis & oper 
feyned signes. 1382 Wyceitr 1 AZace. i. 47 Sacrifices and 
plesyngis for to be don in the temple of God. c1400 


Harrow. Hell 977 (Add. MS.) A lettre pai wrote all of » 


plesynge. . 
+2. One’s liking, pleasure, desire, will. Ods. 
61430 //ymns Virg.2 Tota pulcra pou art to my plesynge, 

My moder, princes of paradijs. 1485 Digdhy JV/yst. (1882) 

ui. 1480 That wold I lerne; Ittis my plesyng. 1527 Prose 

Life St. Brandan (Percy Soc.) 40 Therfore our Lorde hath 

set us here... in full grete joye and myrth, after his plea- 

synge, here to serve hym. : 
+ 3. A source of pleasure; an object of delight. 


Obs. rare. 

€ 1386 Cuaccer Jan of Law's 7.613 They moste take in 
pacience at nyght Swiche manere necessaries as been 
plesynges To folk pat han ywedded hem with rynges. 

+4. = PLEASINGNESS. Oés, 

1581 Savire Sacitus’ Agric. (1622) 184 The sweetnesse and 
pleasing of idlenesse, and of doing nothing, creepeth into 
oursences. 1594 SHaks. Rich. ///,1. i. 13 Hecapers nimbly 
in a Ladies Chamber, ‘To the lasciuious pleasing of a Lute. 


Plea‘sing, f//.a. [f PLEASE v. + -ING 2.] 
1, That pleases; that gives pleasure or satisfaction; 


agrceable, grateful. 

1380 Wyciir Sev. Sel. Wks. I]. 19 However pis ende 
comeb beste, is moost plesing to God. ¢ 1440 Jacob's Well 
191 Plesyd wyth fayre woordys & plesyng speche. 1563 
Mlirr, Mag., l/astings \vi, The pleasyngst meanes boade 
not the luckiest endes. 1592 Warner Al. “ng, viti. xii. 
(1612) 200 The teares did wash her pleasing face. 1621 
Lapy M. Wrotu Urania 327 What is pleasinger then 
varietie, or sweeter then flatterie? 1702 Pore ryose 19 
' Her smiling babe (a pleasing charge) she prest Within her 
arms. 1741 RicnarDson Pamele (1824) I. 9 He has recon- 
ciled the pleasing to the proper. 1877 Mrs. Forrester 
Alignon 1.15 No longer a young man, yet not too old to 
be pleasing to women. 

+2. Willing, approving. Ods. rare. 

1652 HoweELt Girafi's Rev. Naples u. 81 Whereunto Don 
John gave no pleasing ear. 

Pleasingly (plézinli), adv. [f prec. +-Ly2.] 

1. Ina pleasing manner; soas to please; pleasantly. 

c1400 Lanfranc's Cirurgie 8 Be he trewe.. & plesyng- 
lyche bere he hym-self to hys pacientis, 1593 NaAsHE 
Christ's T. (1613) 129 No Orator was ener more pleasingly 
perswasiue. 1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 256 An island, 
where I spent my time so pleasingly. 1859 Lozer Highi. 
Turkey Il. 190 There is..very little variety, nor are the 
different objects pleasingly arranged. 

+2. With pleasure; = PLEASANTLY 2, PLE«- 


SEDLY. Ods. 

c1%410 Love Bonavent. Mfirr. xxxiii. 62 (Gibbs MS.) 
Oure lord iesu accepted more plesyngly & preferred pe 
priuy contemplacyounof marye. 1591 LambarDE Archeion 
(1635) 89 If one that hath a judiciall place..shall pleasingly 
heare the proofes of the one partie, and peremptorily cut off 
the other. 1612 W. Martyn Youth's Instruct. 77 Neither 
doe you relish too pleasingly your owne actions. 1682 
Norris Hyerocies Pref. 19 That can look upon another 
man’s Lands evenly and meccinely as if they were his own. 
(Cf. Preasepty, quot. 1651.] 

Pleasingness (plfzinnés). ([f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] a. Plcasing quality; agreeableness, plea- 
santness. +b. Pleasedness, pleasure (00s.). 

a 21586 Sipney Arcadia (1622) 55 Time. .seeming..short 
..in the pleasingnesse of such presence. 1662 STILLINGFL. 
Orig. Sacr.\. iv. § 2 (ed. 3) 59 The novelty and pleasingness 
of musick and poetry. 176. WeEs.tey //usd. §& MWVives iii, 
Wks, 1811 1X. 62 The Effects of Nuptial Love are three, 
| Pleasingness, Faithfulness, Helpfulness. 1832 L. Hunt 


| 
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PLEASURE. 


[ie PLEASE v.J 1 Sir R. Esher (1850) 234 Warts and wrinkles..inimical to 


pleasingness of aspect. , 

1649 Eart Moxm. tr. Senanudt's Use Passions (1671) 
533 One might .. see pleasingness take the same place in his 
countenance, which Choler had possest. 

Pleasurabi'lity. vare. [f. next + -1Ty.] 
The quality of being pleasurable. 

1813 L. Hunt in Z.vaminer 12 Apr. 227/1 He.. talks as 
if he were al] pleasurability or dignity. 

Pleasurable ple‘zitrib’l), a. 
5b, + -ABLE, after comfortable. | 

l. Affording, or capable of affording, pleasure ; 
agreeable, pleasant. 

1579 E. K. in Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Ep. Ded. § 4 These 
my present paynes if to any they be pleasurable, or profitable. 
1695 J. Epwarps Perfect. Script. 223 Recreating and 
pleasurable entertainments. 1810 D, Stewart Piitlos. Ess. 
ui. i. 225 When the mind is strongly influenced, either by 
pleasurable or painful sensations. 1855 Bain Senses § nt. 
ll. iv. § 20 (1864) 288 Exercise is pleasurable only when we 
are expending surplus energy, 

+ 2. Devoted to or engaged in pleasure; pleasure- 
seeking, pleasure-loving. Ods. 

1599 B. Jonson Ez. Man ont of Hum, v, ii, O, sir, you 
are very pleasurable. 1618 S. Warp Fethyo's Justice (1627) 
41 Idle pleasurable gentlemen. 1709 StEELE Zatkr Ded., 
The manners of the Pleasurable, as well as the Busie Part 
of Mankind. 

Plea‘surableness. [f. prec.+-NeEss.] Plea- 
surable quality; pleasantness, delightfulness. 

a 1660 Hammonnp Serm, [sa.i. 5 Wks. 1684 1V. 533 Could 
he but..espy the whole sweetness and pleasurableness of 
it secretly let out. 1713 M. Henry /i’&s. (1853) 1. 168 To 
screw up the delights of sense to a greater degree of 
pleasureableness. 1865 M. ArNoxp E's. Crit. viii. (1875) 326 
A sympathy with intellectual activity for its own sake, and 
for the sake of its inherent pleasurableness and beauty. 

Pleasurably (ple-ziirabli), adv. [f. as prec. 
+ -LY~.] In a pleasurable manner; in or with 
pleasure, pleasantly, agreeably. 

1633 Dr. Hart (ard Texts. Amos vi. 1 Woe to those 
that live securely, and pleasurably in Zion. _a@ 1822 SHELLEY 
Pun, Death Ess. & Lett. (Camelot ed.) 65 The mind .. will 
be painfully or pleasurably affected. 1830 MackinTosH 
Eth, Philos, Wks. 18461. 25 Prudence. .teaches that we can- 
not live pleasurably without living justly and virtuously, 
nor live justly and virtuously without living pleasurably. 

+ Pleasurance. Oés. rare—', [f. PLEASURE 
z'. + -ANCE, or ?crror for p/easance.] Vleasure. 

¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 3471 Playnond with pytie, no pleasur- 
ance at all, With sykyng & sorow [she] said on this wise. 

Pleasure (ple‘zittr, -ti1, -21), sd. Forms: see 
below. [ME. plestr, plaisir a. OF. plesir, platsir 
(rath c. in Littré), = Pr. plaser, Sp. placer, Pg. 
pracer, It. piacere, Com. Romanic substantival use 
of the vb. infin.:—L. A/acére to please. By 1400, 
plesi'r had become (in prose) Ale'sir, pléser, and its 
unstressed ending being confounded with that of 
words etymologically in -zve, e.g. measure, it was 
corruptly spelt and pronounced A/esire, pleasure. 
The dialects have retaincd more etymological forms 
in pleezer, plezzer (pli-za1, ple‘za1).] 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

a. 4-5 plesir, 5 plesyr, -yre, -ire, -ier, -yer; 
plaisir, playsir, -ire, -yr, -yre; pleasir, -ire, 
-ier, -yr,-er; pleeser; 5-5 pleser, -ere; 6 plea- 
sire ; 9 dal. pleezer, plezzer. 

1390 Gower Conf II. 144 Sche scholde thanne afore his 
ye Schewe al the plesir that sche mihte. ¢ 1420 Lvpe. 
Assemb, Gods 197 Ye shall haue all your plesere [7de 
here=hear]. ¢1430 — J/in. Poems (Percy Soc.) 35 A yong 
rotour, redy to hir pleasier. 1450 Q. Marcaret in Four C. 
Eng. Lett, (1880) 8 ‘To be disposed to our pleasir. ¢1450 
Alerlin 1 At his plesier. 1463 Bury IV ells (Camden) 27 ‘To 
the pleeser of Almighty God. 1466 Cal. Anc. Rec. Dublin 
(1889) 1. 322 Juncte or severell at his plesyre. ?¢1470 Paston 
Lett, WI. 302 Sythe with your partyng, depertyd my 
plesyer [rszes desyer, fyer], 1470-85 Matory Arthur 


[f. PLEASURE 


vil. xxii, 248 To doo hym alle the pleasyr that Ican. 1474 
Caxton Chesse 14 For his solas and plaisir. 1481 — Alyrr. 
I. xlii. 39 Without his playsir nothyng may endure. 1482 


Mare. Paston in ?, Lett. 111. 289 ‘To the most pleaser of 
God. 1484 Caxton Fables of Aisop vy. x, 1 praye the that 
one playsyre thow wylt do to me. 1485 — Chas. Gt. 1 To 
reduce for his playsyr somme hystoryes. 1488 dct 4 
Hen. VIl,c. 7 § 1 At the Kynges plesire. a1s00 /lower 
& Leaf 113 Wherof I had so inly greet plesyr. ¢1500 
Melustne 3x That I shall euer doo youre playsire. 1536 
R. Berrtey in Four C. Eng. Lett. (1880) 34 All fowlows our 
owne sensyaly and pleser. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), 
Pleazer, pleasure. 

B. 5 plaisur, playsur, -ure; 5-6 plesur; 
pleasur, -our (-7 S¢.); 5-7 plesure; 5— pleasure; 
6 plesour, -oure, -owre, -ewre; pleasor, Sc. 
pleisour, -ure, pleissour, plessour, -uir, 7 plea- 
ceur, Sc. pleassour, plessor. 

€1440 Generydes 144 For his plesur trowly ther lakkyd 
Moght. ¢ 1450 tr. Higden (Rolls) V. 373 [He] entrenge in.. 
hade his pleasure. 1484 Caxton Fadles of Alfonce vi, For 
to take his desporte and playsure. 1486 Certificate in 
Snrtves Misc. (1888) 47 God preserve you to His pleasour. 
1489 Caxton Sounes of Aymon 50 Where your plaisur 
shalle be to sette vs vnto. 1490 — Zneyclos xxvu. 98, 
I myghte.. haue doon wyth theym after my playsur and 
wyll 15... Sir J. Mandevelle & Gret Souden 75 in Haal. 
£. P,P. (1864) 1. 157 He that hase most plesure is best. 
1514 Barcray Crt. & Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) p. x\viii, 
Now judge, Coridon, if herein be pleasour. 1529 Test. 
Ebor. (Surtees) VI. 21 Yo be paid at the pleasor of my sone, 
1530 Patsor. 255/2 Pleasure, commodité. c1sqo J. HEy- 


PLEASURE. 


woop ]Wit & Folly (Percy Soc.) 16 The sewrte of plesewre 
eternall. 1552 Asp. Hamitton Catech. (1884) 7 How we 
suld observe the commandis to the plesour of God. 15§54--9 
Songs & Ball. (1860) 1 Farewell my joye and plesure to. 
1556 OLDE Antichrist 65 b, To mayntene their pleasur and 
idlenesse. 1583 A. Kinc Canisius’ Catech. (5. T.S) 213 
To take pleissour. 1396 Daceympce tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 
I. 7 Pleisour; 43 pleisure; 94 ge 152 pleasour. 1611 
Sir W. Mure Mise. Poems (S. T.S.) 1. 34 Pleasoures: 51 
pleasour; 80 pleassour. 1640-1 Kirkendbr, War-Comut. 
Min. Bie. (1855) 35 That they be baithe committit to warde, 
presentlie, during thair plessor. 
B. Signification. 

1, The condition of consciousness or scnsation 
induced by the enjoyment or anticipation of what 
is felt or viewed as good or desirable; enjoyment, 


delight, gratification. The opposite of pazz. 

1390 [see A.a]. 1490 Caxton Exeydos Prol. 1 In whiche 
booke I had grete playsyr. 1546 J. Heywoop Prov. (1867) 
27 Flee pleasure, and pleasure will folowe thee. 1601 SHAKS. 

‘wel. M.iu, ii 2 Since you make your pleasure of your 
paines, I will no further chide you. 1651 Hoppes Leviath. 
1. vi. 25 Pleasure .. (or Delight) is the apparence or sense of 
Good. 16853 Roxb. Ball. (1886) VI. 122 What in pleasure 
begins too oft endeth in pain! 1690 Locke //um. Und. u. 
vii. (1695) 56 By Pleasure and Pain I would be understood 
to signifie, whatsoever delights or molests us. 1721 Mormi- 
MER Husé, ‘ed. 5) II. 197 1... shall next proceed to the 
Garden of Pleasure or Flower-Garden. 1732 BERKELEY 
Alciphr. 1. §14 You admit, therefore, three sorts of plea- 
sure:—pleasure of reason, pleasure of imagination, and 
pleasure of sense. 1756 Burke Suél. & B. 1. it, Pain and 
pleasure are simple ideas, incapable of definition. 1757 
Gray Bard 74 Youth on tbe prow, and Pleasure at the 
helm. 1831 Sir J. Sincrair Corr, I], 120 The two former 
I had the pleasure of finding in Paris, 1881 W. H. Mat- 
Lock Rom. 19k Cent. 11. 243 Her face flushed with plea- 
sure. 1894 Sir E. Sutuivan lVoman 88 ‘ Pleasure is to the 
mind, what good food is to the stomach.’ Pleasure is what 
all creatures desire; pain what they all avoid. ; 

b. In unfavourable sense: Sensuous enjoyment 
as a chief object of life or end in itself. Sometimes 


personified as a female divinity. 

1526 TinDALE 1 7iz2. v. 6 But she [a widow] that liveth 
in pleasure, is deed even yet alive [1611 is dead while she 
liueth]. 1710 SHarress. Charac. (1737) I. m. 1. 309 When 
we follow Pleasure merely, we are disgusted, and change 
from one sort to another. 1735 Pore £p. Lady 215 Men,some 
to Bus’ness, some to Pleasttre take; But every Woman is at 
heart a Rake. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 683 
Pleasure and interest are two great deceivers we must warn 
men against, as continually leading them astray. 1784 
Cowper Task ui. 51 Thou art not known where Pleasure is 
adored, That reeling goddess with the zoneless waist And 
wandering eyes. 1790 Burns Jamo’ Shanter sg But plea- 
sures are like poppies spread, You seize the flower, the bloom 
isshed. 1802 W.Cutspear Dram. Righ‘s 47 Pleasure is 
the business of the great. 1819 Byron ¥uav 1. cxix, O 
pleasure ! you're indeed a pleasant thing, Although one must 
be damn’d for you, no doubt. A/od. Men who made plea- 
sure the business of their lives. Wearied votaries of pleasure. 
A life given up to pleasure. . 

e. In strictly physical sense: The indulgence of 
the appetites; sensual gratification. 

c 1450 [see A. B]. 1562 CAild-Marriages 75 He wold 
have had his pleasure of her. 1611 Biste Gen. xviii. 12 
Therefore Sirah laughed within her selfe, saying, Afier 
I am waxed old, shall I haue pleasure, my Jord being old 
also? 1725 Lapv M. W. Montacu Lett, to C’tess Mar 
(1887) I. 363 Dying ashe had lived, indulging his pleasures. 
1877 Mrs. OvirHant Makers Flor. xii, The vileness which 
calls itself pleasure was paralyzed. 

d. The condition or fact of being pleased or 
satisfied, the negation of which is displeasure 
(DISPLEASURE 1); satisfaction, approval. rave. 

1568 GraFrton Chrou. II. 734 [He] was not the best pleased, 
but pleasure or displeasure, there was no remedie. 

2. With possessive pronoun, or sb. in possessive 
rclation: How one is pleased or wills in reference 
to any action contemplated ; that which is agree- 
able to one or in conformity with one’s wish or 
will; one’s will, desire, choice. 

2c 1368 (16the, MS.) Cuaucer Comfpé. to his Lady 126 As 
Is your most plesure, so doth by me. c1420 Lypc. Assembly 
of Gods 577 The goddes hygh plesure to fulfyll, Performe 
my desyre. 1485 Caxton St. Wenefr. 2 Whiche .. aroos & 
humbly demaunded lym what was his playsir. 1543-4 Act 
35 Hen. VI/1, c. 1 It is in the only pleasure and will of 
almighty God, how longe his highnes..shall lyue. 1568 
GraFton Chron. II. 120 When his good pleasure shall be. 
1591 SHAKS. Two Gent. 11.iv. 117, 1 wait vpon his pleasure: 
Come Sir Thurio, Goe with me. 156g Marvett Corr. Wks. 
(Grosart) IJ. 275 So expecting your pleasure, I remaine, 
Gentlemen, [ete]. 1761 Hlume //ist. Eng. 11. xxxvi. 289 
They were determined not to submit..to her will and 
pleasure. 1849 Macau.ay //ist. Eng. x. II. 549 The 
would submit to William’s authority, and would, till his 
pleasure should be known, kcep their men together. 

3. That which gives plcastire, or in which one 
delights ; a source or object of pleasure or delight. 

¢ 1495 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 107 Therin you wil do,.. 
that may be plesur to you & my contry. 1517 ‘orKINGTON 
Pilgr. (1884) 18 They Caryed with them Riches and plea- 
surs, As clothe of gold and Crymsyn velvett. x585 T. 
Wasuincton tr. Nicholay’s Voy. 1, xvi. 17b, This place 
excelleth all others in pleasures and daintics, 1639 N. N. 
tr. Du Bosg’s Compl. Woman. 11 1s there a greater plea- 
sure, then to be present at the birth and ruin of Empires, 
and Monarchies? 1715 De For Jam. [ustruct. 1. v. (1841) 
I 101 These are the very things your sister calls the pleasure 
of her life. 1858 Earl. or AsrRDEEN in G. C. Lewis*’s 
Lett. (1870) 352 Your.. love of truth renders this a duty as 
well as a pleasure. 

+b. A pleasure-ground. Oés. 

1485 Rolls of Parlt, V1. 293/1 Tennements,. .thanne lyinge 
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nie to the said late Lord Herbert, and to hys plesure. 1494 
Fasyan Chron. vu. cliv, In the xxi. yere of hys reygne 
Kynge Henry [I] made y® parke of Wodestoke besyde 
Oxenforde, with other plesures to the same, 1633 Forp 
Broken H. 1.1. iti, None have access into these private 
pleasures, Except some near in Court. [Cf. 1721 in sense 1.] 


e. As name of a locality. 

1666 Woop Life 18 June (O. H. S.) II. 80, 
Oliver Craven, B.A. of Trinity Coll. drowne 
Pleasure. 1692 /2id, III. 399. 


4. The quality which gives pleasure; pleasur- 


ableness. 
¢ 1530 Crt. of Love vi, To her be all the pleasure of this 
book. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 475 The Shining Willow which 
they call Swallow-T'ail because of the Pleasure of tbe Leaf. 
1732 Beruetey Alciphr. 1. § 14 Consequently the pleasures 
perfective of those acts are also different. 1869 Tozer 
Hight. Turkey 1. 149, (1) realised what I had never felt 
before—the pleasure of pale colours. 
5. Phrases. 
ta. At pleasure: with pleasure, pleased. Oés. 
1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 294/2 The Papistes 
(of whom we speake not so at pleasure). x595 Daniet Civ. 
Wars 1. ii, Whilst Fraunce, to sce thy spoyles, at pleasure 
stood ! 
b. Ad (one’s) pleasure, at pleasure: as or when 
one pleases; at will, at discretion. During (one’s) 


Pleasure: while one pleases. 

1442 Rolls of Parit. V. 44/1 Lifte up and close the seid 
lef att their pleser. 1484 Caxton Fables of ASsop u. xvii, 
I drynke and ete at my playsyr. 1523 Lp. Berners /‘roéss. 
I. cxv. 137, I shall make you amendes at your pleasures. 
1566 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 460 He being absent at 
the plesour of God. 1617 Moryson /¢s#. 1. 8 We had free- 
dome to ]:aue the coach at our pleasure. 1634 W. Tirwuyt 
tr. Balzac’s Lett, (vol. 1) 132, 1 am not able to do anything 
but at the Physitians good pleasure. 1669 Sturmy Alariner's 
Mag. 1. ii. 33 Draw two Right Lines, making any Angle at 
pleasure. 1816 Scotr Old Wort. xiii, Whom the .. house- 
keeper..huffed about at her pleasure. x885Ac¢ 48 4 49 Vet. 
c. 61 § 2 A Secretary..who shall hold office during Iler 
Majesty’s pleasure. 1885 Law Rep. 15 Q. Bench Div. 360 
The belts. .could be slipped off the drum. .at pleasure. 

e. Zo do or ie (one) (a) pleasure: to per- 
form an acceptable service, do a favour ; to please, 
gratify. (In quot. 1635 used zrovécally.) 

c1460 Fortescue Ads. & Linz, Alon. vii. (1885) 124 Such 
as do, or shall do to hym seruice, or oper maner off plea- 
sures. 1472 [aston Lett. 1.54 Yodo my Lord a plesur. 
1526 TINDALE Acfs xxiv. 27 Felix, willynge to shewe the 
Jewes a pleasure, lefte Paul in preson bounde. 1560 Davs 
tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 364 The citezens shewed them what 
pleasure they could. 1685 R. Burton Eng. Emp. Amer. 
li.50 O1e.. who to do the Spaniardsa pleasure gave them|[the 
English) information of a great Ship called the St. Anna 
expected from the Philippine Islands, .. which .. they took 
within a few days after. 1871 Browninc Aalaust. 2359 Dut 
certainly Thou dost thy friend no pleasure in the act. 
iJod. Do me the pleasure of dining with me. I will do 
myself tbe pleasure of calling on you. 

a, Aan (woman) of pleasure: one who is devoted 
to the pursuit of sensual pleasure; a licentious 
person, a profligate. t Lady, wonran of pleasure: 
a wanton, a courtesan (o4s.). 

1623 WessteR Duchess of Alalf v. ii, We that are great 
women of pleasure .. join the sweet delight And the pretty 
excusetogether. 1637, ¢ 1645, 1708 [see Lapy sd. 4e]. 1667 
Evetyn Diary 27 Aug., He [Clarendon] had enemies at 
Court, especialy the buffoones and ladys of pleasure. 1573 
Essex Papers (Camden) I. 72 These men of Pleasure (y? 
very Pest and ruine of all Courts). 732 BERKELEY Alciphr, 
nn. § 3 Thus in our Dialect a vicious Man is a Man of Plea- 
sure. 1742 Younoe .V¢. 7%. vit. 793 A Man of Pleasure is 
a Man of Pains. 1849 Macautay //ést. Exg. v. 1. 635 
Kirke was also, in his own coarse and ferocious way, a man 
of pleasure. 

+e. To pleasure, to (one's) pleasure: so or such 
as to please; to one’s liking. Ods. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur u. xiv. 92 There were brought 
hym robes to his pleasyr. 1819 Keats Lamia u. 192 When 
in an antechamber every guest Had felt the cold full 
sponge to pleasure press’d..upon his hands and feet. 

f£. To take (a) pleasure: to be pleased, to enjoy 
oneself, to delight (2, o do something, etc.). 

1538 Exyvot Dict., Teneri ludo, to take pleasure in game. 
1590 MarLowe 2nd Pt. Tamburl. ww. i, 1 take no pleasure 
to be murderous. 1611 Bisre Ps, cii. 14 Thy servants 
take pleasure in her stones. 1727 A. Hamitton .Vew Acc, 
E. Ind. 1. xix. 231 Was drowned .. by a Pinnace’s over- 
setting, in which he and his Lady had been taking a Plea- 
sure on the Water. 1734 tr. Rollin's Auc. //ist. (1827) 11. 
iv. 211, I took a pleasure of informing myself of his birth, 
2858 Hawtuorne /”. §& /t, Vote-Bhs. 11. 48 Were taking 
their pleasure in our neighhorhood. 

6. attrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib., ‘of or 
for pleasure’, as pleasure-barge, -car, -cart, -chariot, 
-dome, -driving, -excursion, -~farming, -feast, -fleet, 
-garden, -gardener, -horse, -party, -plat, -resort, 
-traffic, -train, -travel, -trip, -vehicle, -voyage, 
-walk; Pb. objective, obj. genitive, instrumental, 
ete., as Pleasure-hunter, -taker, -taking; pleasure- 
bound, -feeling, -giving, -greedy, -loving, -tired, 
-trading, -wasted, -yielding adjs. 

1775 Chron. in Aun. Reg.216/1 * Pleasure-barges.. moored in 
the river, 1873 E. Brennan Witch of Nem# 223 * Pleasure- 
bound and peace-inspiring days. 1797 /ist. Mr. Fantom 
(Cheap Repos. Tracts) 8 That multitude of coaches,,stages, 
*pleasure-carts and horses. 1865 J. H. Incranam /illar 
of Fire (1872) 69 Besides their war-chariots, the Egyptians 
possess a small number of *pleasure-chariots. 1797 CoLr- 
ripce Aubla han 2 In Xanadu did Kubla Khan A stately 
*pleasure-doine decree. 1833 L. Ritcu1e Wand. by Loire 
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225 Agatha.. prepared..for her *pleasure-excursion to 
Nantes. 1891 Kepner Old & New Eng. Country Life 132 
The age of *pleasure-farming—of work and play combined 
..is gone for ever. 1890 DonistTuorve /adividualism xi. 378 
A larger sum-total of *pleasure-fceling sentient beings, 1890 
Nature 4 Sept., Electric coaling-stations for the river 
*pleasure-fleet. 1712 J. James tr. Le Bloud's Gardening 
(title-p.) Fine Gardens, commonly called * Pleasure-Gardens. 
1779 J. Meaper (¢it¢e) The Planter’s Guide: or *Pleasure 
Gardener's Companion. x82q Coreripce Le/t., to 7. Gill- 
man (1895) 731 You will have received another,.. more 
amusing, at least *pleasure-giving Scripture from me. 1879 
H. Spencer Data of Ethics vi. § 33. 83 Sentient existence 
can evolve only on condition that pleasure-giving acts are 
life-sustaining acts. 1860 ApLEeR Fauriel's Prov, Poetry xii. 
263 Corrupt and *pleasure-greedy set of men. 1817 ‘I. L. 
Peacock Afedincourt (1875) 211 The keeping of *pleasure- 
horses. 1850 Ropertson Seri, Ser. ut. ii. (1872) 24 The 
mere giddy *pleasure-hunter of the hour. 1818 Lapy 
Morcan Axfobiog. (1859) 94 We were all young, enter- 
prising, and “pleasure-loving. 1873 Letaxp gyft. Sketch- 
Bk, 21 The Afreet chose the season of the Equinoctial for 
their *pleasure party. 1856 Mrs. Browninc Aur. Leigh vi. 
699 It ts not wholesome for these *pleasure-plats To be so 
early watered byour brine. 1891 E. KIncLake Australian 
at H. 64 The children are taken to some *pleasure resort. 
1825 Hone Lvery-day Bk. 1. 438 *Pleasure-scekers at six- 
pence per head, 1798 Sotuesy tr. Wreland’s Oberon (1826) 
II. 24 Amanda scarce believes her *pleasure-sparkling eye. 
x855 J R. Leircuitp Cornwall Alines 34 Strange sight- 
seers, and uproarious “pleasure-takers. 1827 Moir Conta- 
dina iv, Beside thee sleep or play Thy loveliest children, 
*pleasure-tired, in the blue light of day. 1805 A/od. London 
458 It is by no means so prolific in its raree shews as the 
*pleasure-trading Paris. 1861 Z?z#es 22 Aug., The *plea- 
sure traffic was materially deranged.. by the cheerless 
weather. 1871 Howe.ts Jl’eda. Yourn. (1892) 163 The 
season of *pleasure-travel. 1763 SMOLLETT 77av, (1766) I. 
x. 161 The ground is agreeably laid out in *pleasure-walks, 
for the recreation of the inhabitants. 1879 H. Spencer 
Data of Ethics xiii. § 89. 334 The sum of pleasures, or of 
*pleasure-yielding things. 

Pleasure (ple-giits, -i1, -01), v. [f prec. sb.J 

1. ¢rans. To give pleasure to; to please, gratify. 

c1559 R. Hatt Life Fisher lf. 34 b, He ment to givedefini- 
tive sentence against her to pleasure the kinge withall. 
1563 //omélies 1. Almsdeeds 1. (1859) 387 [He] is both able 
to pleasure and displeasure us. 1652 CuLreppeR Lug. 
Physic. g All Apples.. pleasure the stomach by their cool- 
ness. 1764 Foote Patrox u.i, 1 am no churl, I love to 
pleasure my friends. 1837 Dickens Pickw. vi, The wall 
must be crumbled, the stone decayed, To pleasure his dainty 
whim. x895 Crockett J/en of AMloss-Hags xiii, ‘ Walter, 
will you not pleasure us with your company to-night?’ 

tb. vefl. To take one’s pleasure. Obs. 

a 1619 Fretcuer, etc. Q. Corinth 1, i, One that hath As 
people say, in forraigne pleasur'd him. __ ; 

2. zztr. To take pleasure, to delight. Const. zz, 


or Zo with infu. 

1538 in Lett. Suppress. Alonasterics (Camden) 172 Surely 
his predecessours plesured moche in odoryferous savours. 
1581 Riche Farewell (Shaks. Soc.) 28 The Duke greately 
pleasuryng to heare the pretie aunswere of the childe, 
replied in this wise. x62x Lapy M. Wrotn Uvania 557 
What others gloryed and pleasured in, tortured her. a@ 1810 
TANNAHILL Povss (1846) 79 Brutes are but brutes, let men 
be men, Nor pleasurein cock-fighting. 1882 Lp. CoLEripcE 
in Fortu. Rev. 1 Feb, 234 There are some sports which 
appear to me so cruel and so unmanly, that I wonder very 
much how any one can pleasure in them. ; 

b. collog. To go out for pleasure, take a holiday : 
chiefly in vbl. sb. PLEASURING. 

Hence Plea‘sured ///. a., filled with pleasure. 

1606 J. Carpenter Solomon's Solace xiv. 60 Though 
a man bee neuer so rich,..and pleasured in this life: yet 
shall he not carry away any of those1iches. 1813 T. Bussy 
Lucretius u. 441 Milk kindly greets The pleasured palate 
with nutritious sweets 


Plea’sure-boat. <A boat constructed or used 
for pleasure, as distinguished from one for business, 


So Plea’sure-boa‘ting 5%. and a. 

1661 Perys Diary 16 Apr., We went on board the King’s 
pleasure boat. 1712 J. Jamestr. Le Llond's Gardening 75 
Gondolas and Pleasure Boats. 1817 J. Evans £-xcurs. 
Windsor, etc. 348 Having embarked in a neat Pleasure-boat. 
1891 Pall Mal/G. 28 July 3/1 It is absurd to think that the 
interests of pleasure-boating may be left to take care of 
themselves. 

Pleasureful (plegii:fil), 2 [f PLeasvRe 
sb. + -FUL.] Full of or fraught with pleasure; 


pleasing, delightful. 

1553 GRIMALDE Cicero's Offices uu. (1558) 100 For so rash- 
nesse be auoyded, liheralitie ts very pleasurefull. 1617 
Asp. Apsot Descr. World (1634) 113 Reputed alwayes very 
commodious and pleasureful Countrey. 1802 Mrs. Rap- 
CLIFFE Gaston de Blondeville Posth. Wks. 1826 I. 95 It was 
a pleasureful sight, to behold that vision of light. 1884 
J. Suarman Hist. Swearing tii. 39 The habit owes its.. 
source of delight to some soothing and pleasureful qualities. 


Plea-sure-ground. A ground or piece of land 
laid out and ornamented for purposes of pleasure 


or amusement, or naturally adapted to such use, 

1768 HotpswortH O1 I irgil 200 The Romans seem. .to 
have used the word Tempe, as tbe Greeks did Napadeoo.. 
for any very pleasing place; or pleasme-grounds, as our 
gardeners of late call them. 1855 Macaucay //ist. Eng. 
xii. III. 242 A beautiful pleasure-ground, situated on a 
woody promontory which overlooks Lough Erne. 1886 
W. J. Tucker £. Europe 101 Isn't it grand—a park of this 
size? It's fully fifty acres, and all pleasure-ground, too! 

Plea:surehood. nonce-wid. [f. PLEASURE sd. + 
-H0oD.] The condition of living in or for pleasure. 

1842 Mrs. Browninc Grk. Chr. Poets 39 That words may 
flourish Of which mine enemy would spoil me, Using 
pleasurehood to foil me le 


PLEASURE-HOUSE. 


Plea‘sure-house. [f.PLEASURE sd. + House: | 
cf. Ger. /usthaus.] A house used for purposes of 


pleasure or recreation ; a summer-house. 

1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2376/3 The Elector being lodged in 
the Pleasure-house without the Town, which was purposely 
built for Sultan Mahomet. 1756 NuGcent Gr. Your, Italy 
III. 325 Fiorenzola, where the great duke has a pleasure- 
house. 1830 Texsxyson Pad. Arf 1,1 built my soul a lordly 
pleasure-house, Wherein at ease for aye to dwell. 

Pleasureless (plegiulés), [f. PLeascre 5d. 
+ -Less.] Devoid of pleasure; joyless. 

1814 in New Brit. Theatre 11. 254 He might have 
become penitent, and deplored the enormity of his pleasure- 
less vices. @ 1851 Moir Chr. Musings vi, 1 told how life all 

leasureless would be. 1872 Geo. Evior J/iddlem. \xxix, 
fe himself was sliding into that pleasureless yielding to 
tbe small solicitations of circumstance. 

Hence Plea'surelessly adv. 

1873 Mtss Brovcutoxn Nancy I1. 35, 1 wander object- 
lessly, pleasurelessly about with Vick. 

Plea‘surement. rare. [f. PLEASURE v. + 
-MENT.] Indulgence in pleasure; taking of enjoy- 
ment; = PLEASURING 2. 

1843 Lytron Las? Bar. vut, iii, 1..have your royal inter- 
ests too much at heart to while an hour in my pleasurement., 

Plea'suremo:nger. [See Moncrz.] One 
who makes pleastre his busincss. 

1616 W. Forve Serm., etc. 47 As did those pleasure- 
mungers, who, though they lived, [etc.]. 1654 Wxittock 
Zootomia 396 The Power-mongers, Wealth-mongers, and 
Pleasure-mongers of the World. 1888 Boston (Mass.) Frul, 
23 June 6/3 The youthful pleasuremonger has lived on 
excitement all winter..and cannot settle down. 

Pleasurer (ple‘ziira:).  [f. PLEASURE sd. or v. 
+-ER1!,] A pleasure-seeker; a holiday-maker. 

1833 L. Rircnte IWand. by Loire 182 These pleasurers 
[earn] their enjoyments by the sweat of their brow. 1836 
Dickens Sh. Boz, Loud. Recreations, Let us turn now to 
another portion of the London population..we mean the 
Sunday pleasurers. 1876 Mus. WHITNEY Sights & Jns, xxii, 
Parties of pleasurers returning from their day’s excursions. 

Plea‘sure-see:ker. One who seeks pleasure; 
Spec. a holiday-maker. 

1852 Munoy Our Antipfodes (1857) 17 Select parties of 
pleasure-and-oyster seekers may be seen proceeding by 
water or land. 1894 Hatt Caine Afanxman v. vi, Coaches, 
choked full with pleasure-seekers from Port Erin. 

So Plea‘sure-see king sé. and a. 

1888 Barrie When a Man's Single xv, Dowton's whole 
existence las been devoted to pleasure-seeking. 1895 Mars. 
Carryn Quaker Grandmother 12 That lady watched the 
pleasure-sceking vagaries of her charge, with a painful and 
discriminating interest. ; 

Pleasuring (ple‘zitrin), v/. sd. [Sce -1nG 1.] 
The action of the vb. PLEASURE. 

1. The giving of pleasure; pleasing, delcctation. 

1575 CuurcHyarp Chiffes (1817) 34 [To write] for passing 
of the time, and pleasuring of his friends. 1897 Gunter 
Batlyho Bey iii. 41 She is a sybarite in the pleasuring of her 
senses. ; ' 

2. The taking of pleasure; plcasure-seeking ; 
going on a pleasure excursion ; taking a holiday. 

1598 Marston ?ygmal. xxxvi. 133 When all things fit for 
loues sweet pleasuring Inuited him to reap: a Louers blisse. 
1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa (1811) TV. xlu. 275 A litle trim 
vessel, which shall sail a pleasuring backward and forward 
to Poitsmouth. 32825 Laue Léa Ser. un. Suferann. Man, 
Iixpressing the hollowness of a day‘s pleasuring. 1869 } 
Miss Mucock Woman's Kingd. W11. 218 Who refused, year 
after year, to take her autumn pleasuring .. because her 
husband would only have to work the harder for it. 

3. atlrid., designating things designed for, uscd 


for, or devoted to pleasurc. 

1869 Daily News 16 July, Nor is this practice..confined 
to pleasuring vans. 1872 U.S. Statutes XVI11.32A public 
park or pleasuring ground for the benefit and enjoyment of 
the people. 1895 W’estmt. Gaz. 9 Nov. 3/2 A pleasuring tour 
to some distant part of the States. 

Pleasurist (ple-girist). [f. PLeasure sd. + 
-1sT.] a. A devotce of pleasure, a voluptuary. 


b. A pleasure-secker. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 1 § 23 The Delights 
wherein mere Pleasurists place their Paradise. 185% 
F. Wacroce Ansayrii 11. 326 Pilgrims and pleasurists from 
all nations. 1855 ZimMerMAN Solitude 11. i. 240 The 
wearied pleasurist. . flies to scenes of public gaiety. 

Plea:surous, 2. sonce-wd. [f.as prec. + -0US.] 
Characterized by pleasure; joyous; voluptuons. 

1839 Baitey Fes/us xvi. (1852) 182 Begin we, then, our sweet 
and pleasurous sway. 

Pleat (plit), 54. Also 5 plete, 6-7 pleate. | 
[A collateral form of PLaiT sé. (app. akin to the 
B forms there): cf. OF. A/e¢t a fold (in Godef.). 

This form of the sb, appears to have become obsolete 
in the 17the.; it is absent from the 17th, 18th, and early 
1gth c. dictionaries, and reappears only in those of the late 
1gth c. (e.g., Annandale’s Ogilvie. Cassell) with a cross- 
reference to P/azt. aut as a spoken word it was In use 
in the 18th c., for Walker 1791 s.v. Plait says‘ There is a 
corrupt pronunciation of this word. as if written plete, which 
must be carefully avoided’. This pronunciation has not 
only asserted itself, but in the latter part of the rgothc. has 
caused the restoration of the spelling Adea/ in sense 1.] 

1. A fold of cloth or drapery; now esf. one of 
a series of folds by which the edge of a skirt or 
other loose drapery is regularly and symmetrically 
taken in, so as to be attached to a band or the 
like, while the unattached part hangs full ; 
PiaitT sé, 1. Box-pleat; see Box $6.2 24. 

158: Derricxe /mage fred, 11. E iij b, Their shirtes.. Witb 
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pleates on pleates thei pleated are, as thicke as pleates maie 

ye. 1625 Purcuas Pilgrims 11. 1x. xix. 1658 Tbey carrie it 
..alwaies abont in the pleats of their Girdle. 1681 W. 
Rosertson Phyvaseol. Gen. (1693) 617 <A fold or pleat, Adica, 
1688 R. Hotme Armoury 111. 194/2 Doctor oan Bridgman 
late Bishop of Chester..wore his Bishops Hat all covered 
in pleats with ‘laffaty, from whence he was vulgarly termed 
John with the Taffaty Hat. 1883 [see Box sd.2 24]. 1884 
G. Acten Philistia 1. 49 The peacock-blue [dress] with the 
satin box-pleats. 1887 J. AsHBy Sterry Lazy Minstrel 
(1892) 28 A snowy skirt, all frill and pleat. 

Jig. 593 SHaks. Lucy. 93 Hiding base sin in pleats of 
Maiestie. 1902 Cornish Naturalist Thames 178 The water 
. forms a ripple above each ridge; and from the everlasting 
throb of these pleats of running water tbe sunlight flashes 
as if from a moving river of diamonds. 

+2. A plait of hair or cord: = Phair sd, 2. 


Obs. (or ? dial.) 

1495 Trevisa’s Barth. De P. R. v. \xvi. 183 The pletes 
[Bodley MS. c1450 plettes) of wymmens heer ben knytte 
and bounde wyth laces. 1605 Daivton Alan in Moone 
77 Her Hayre tuck‘d up in many a curious pleate. 1613 
W. Browse Brit, Past. u. v, She pinckes the hayre, and 
working them in pleat [etc.] 

IIence Plea‘tless a., without pleats, unpleated. 

1898 Blackw, Mag. Jan. 28/1 Tartans with .. pleatless 
kilts on them. 1898 Heston. Gaz. 11 Nov. 2/2 The upper 
skirt .. with its circular cut, fitting pleatless round the hips. 


Pleat (plit), v. Also 4-6 plete, (4 pleit). [A 
collateral form of PLait v. (app. akin to the B forms 
there), going with PLEaT sé. 

Like the sb. Preat, the vb. appears to have become 
practically obs. by 1700, after which the only examples are 
dialectal in sense 2, till late in the 19th c., in which the vb., 
like the sb., has been restored in sense 1. Like the sb., 
it was certainly much earlier in spoken use in this sense, 
and although tgnored in the dictionaries may have been 
current from the 17th c. onward.] 

1. trans. To fold (cloth, etc.); now esf. to gather 
(loose or flowing drapery) into pleats or regular 
folds fixed in position at the edge; = Pair vz. 1. 

1362 Lancu. P. Pl. A. v. 126, I... Brochede hem with 
a pak-neelde and pletede [2.7 pleit; £. plaited, playte, 
plytyd, plyghted) hem togedre. 1547 Boorpve J/afrod. 

“now. ix. (1870) 149 Theyr mantles of say, gadryd & pleted 
monch like after nonnes fashyon. 1570 B. Gooce Jaf. 
Aingd. u. 26 A linnen vesture wondrous white, and pleated 
here and there. 1632 J. Haywarp tr. Biond(s Eromena 
52 A gown .. pleated and crisped about the necke. 1687 
A. Lovett tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 92 The sleeves .. are 
much longer, and therefore they pleat them that they may 
not hang over the Wrists. 1864 WeesTER, Plead, to plait 
or double in narrow folds. See /’/ait. 1879 Sara Saris 
herself again (1880) Il, xii. 181 A pretty young Dutch- 
woman who could not pleat her..ruff to her satisfaction. 
Jig. 05 Suaks. Lear 1.1. 283(Qo.) Time shall vnfold what 
pleated [1623 Fod. plighted] cunning hides. 1714 C. JoHNson 
Country Lasses ww. ti, Verily thou hast well unfolded thy 
message: now pleat it np carefully again. 1900 Doyte G/. 
Boer War xv. 233 The ground in front of hiin was pleated 
into long folds. 

2. To plait (hair, a garland, ete.); = Pair 
v. 2. Obs, exc. dial. 

1483 Cath. Aingl. 2845/1 To Plete, yutricare,. .plectere. 
1575-85 Asr. Saxnys Serm. (Parker Soc.) 310 The hair, 
which before had been .. coloured, pleated, and bordered. 
1658 Six T. Browne Gard. Cyrus ii, The Triumphal .. 
Ciowns..were pleated after this order. ¢1704 Prior Henry 
& Emma 66 Vl weave Her Garlands; aud I'll pleat Her 
Hair. 1897 Catper Joes (Berwicksh.) 91 (E.D. D.) We 
pleated wreaths o‘ varied hues, to bind our lassie‘s hair. (In 
dialects from Cumbld. to E. Vorksh.: see E. D.D.) 

Ilence Pleated pf/.a.; Pleasting vii. sh. 

Accordion-pleated, pleated (by machinery) with very fine 
equal single pleats; Anitfe-pleated, pleated by hand with 
the blade of a knife (or by 4 machine producing the same 
result). 

1483 Cath. Angl. 284) Pletyd, gutricatus, suvolutus. 
lbid., A Pletynge, gutricatura. 1605 [see 1, fie.]. 1881 
Yruth 19 May 686/2 The train is of pleated sky-blue satin. 
1895 Outing (U.S.) XXVI. 52/2 A greyhound’s stomacb 
almost equals an accordian pleated skirt in expansiveness. 
1904 Daily Chron. 23 Sept. 8/3 Pipings, and pleatings of 
velvet. 1905 /did. 29 May 8/5 In the case of a linen gown 
..it would be as well to do without the knife-pleated frills. 

Pleat, -e, obs. ff. PLEAD v. Pleay, obs. f. Phay 
sh, Pleaze, obs. irreg. f. PLACE sé. 

Pleb (pleb). s/axg. [Abbreviation of pledezan.] 
A plebeian, one of the common people or lower 
classes: sfec. (@) See quot. 1902; (4) = PLEBE 2 
Ss). 

1865 Mrs. Newsy Conunon Sense (1866) 11. it, 23 The 
well-dressed boy, who was so unlike a pleb. 1878 P. 
Rosinson Jn Judian Gard, 11, 82 The muggur [broad- 
snouted crocodile] is a gross pleb, and his features stamp 
him low-born. 1883 W. Braikir in //arfer's Mag. Nov. 
go8/1 At West Point, no matter how stooped the entering 
pleb, he is soon taught to carry himself..erect. _1g0z FAR- 
MER & HeNntey Slang, Pleb... (Westminster School).—A 
tradesman’s son. 

+ Plebal, a. Ols. rare—'. [f. L. pled-s (see 
PLEBS) + -AL.}  Plebeian. 

1606 Warner A. Eng. xiv.1xxxv. 352 And former Popu- 
larity, whereto Ambition weads, Hath furnisht him of ple- 
bale Friends, a Beast of many heads. 

+Ple-ban. Sc. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. pleban-us, 
f. plébs, plébes diocese, parish, parish church (Du 
Cange). So OF. plebainz (Valenciennes, 1347), It. 
ptovano rural dean.] A rural dean. 

1481 Peedles Charters (1872) 188 Chaplanis and serwandis 
at the paroche alter, in Sant Andros kyrk.as plehan and 
curat of the parochanaris. /é/d. 189 ‘he said Gylbert. .con- 
Stitut..the saidis plebane curat and chaplanis and thair 
successoris..to be kepparis to the archidenis place. [1705 
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Puituirs, Pledanus, a Rural Dean, so call’d because the 
Deaneries were commonly united to the Plebania, or cbief 
Mother-Cburches within a particular District.] 

| Plebania (plzbénia). [med.L., f. plebanus 
PLEBAN.] (See quots.) Hence + Pleba‘nian in 
same sense. 

1631 WeevER Anc. Fun. Alon. 180 Questionlesse these 
Plebanians were like our side-wasted Parishes in Lanchi- 
shire, whose extensure is so large, that. .one of those Parish 
Churcbes hath fourteene Chappels of ease..within..ber 
limits. 1706 Puitups, Plebania or Piebanalis Ecclesia, (in 
old Latin Records) a Mother-Church, which has one or more 
subordinate Chappels. 1902 W. S. Crocketr Scott Country 
Nii, 247 It was the plebania or mother-church of tbe district. 

Ple-bbish,a. s/ang. [f. PLEB + -1sH}.] Of ple- 
beian character ; caddish. Hence Ple‘bbishness. 

1850 Mayne Reiw Hdd 1/untress xxxii, It [Mormonism] 
appeals neither to reason nor romance. ‘The one is insulted 
by the very shallowness of its chicanery, while its rank 
plebbishness disgusts the other. 

Plebe (pliv). [In sense 1 app. a. F. p&de (in 
14th c. plede), ad. L. pleb-s, plébem: see PLEBS. In 
sense 2 app. shortened from PLEBEIAN: cf. PLEB.] 

+l. The Roman Plebs; by extension, the com- 
monalty of any other nation. Ods. 

1612 Hevwoop Afol. for Actors 11. 35 All other roomes 
were free for the plebe or multitude. 1614 SyLvESTER 
Bethnlia's Rescue 11. 391 But still the Plebe, with thirst 
and fury prest, Thus roaring, raving, 'gainst their Chiefs 
contest. 1635 Heywoop //ierarch. vi. Dial. 363 The Plebe 
with the niotion seem'd content, Proserpine smil’d and 
Cerb'rus howl’d consent. 

2. U.S. collog. A member of the lowest class at 
a military or naval academy; a newly entercd 


cadet, a freshman, Also PLEB. 

1884 Roe Val, Ser. Story ii, You could see a squad of 
‘plebes’ drilling. 1896 Veferson Alag. V1. 266/2 Although 
he was only a ‘plebe', as the newly entered cadet was 
termed, even the hazers respected the native dignity and 
modesty that marked his demeanor. 

b. Comb. Plebeskin (U.S. s/ang) civilian dress. 
1888 New Vork World 22 July (Farmer), West Point, 
N.Y., July 21. Ihe fourth class entered camp on Monday, 
but are still wearing their plebeskins. They will don their 
dress coats the first week in August, when they enter the 
battalion. 

+ Plebeiall, a. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. plébét-us 
(see next) + -AL.] = PLEBEIAN a. 

1594 T. Bepincriecp tr. Machiavelli's Florentine Hist. 
(1595) 77 We will call the one populer, the other plebeiall. 

Plebeian (plébrlin), st. anda. Forms: 6 Sc. 
plebeane, 6-7 -eyan, 6-9 -ian, 7 -ean, 6- -eian, 
[f. L. fpléber-2zs belonging to the PLEBS + -aN; 
cf. I. plébéien (14th c.) By Shakspere sometimes 
stressed ple-bean.] 

A. sé. a. A member of the Plebs of ancient 
Rome; a Roman commoner, as opposcd to the 
patricians, senators, and kniglits. 

1533 Bettenpen Lévy wv. ii. (S. 1. S.) I] 57 Na plebeane 
will tak be dechter of ane patriciane but hir consent. 1557 
Nortu Gueuara’s Diall Pr, (1582) 35 She was none of the 
Senatours wines, but a Plebeian, as much to say asa craftes 
woinan, and no gentlemans daughter borne. 1607 SHAks. 
Cor. 1 ix. 7 The dull ‘lribunes, That with the fustie Ple- 
beans, hate thine Honors. 1781 Gispon Deed. & /. xvii. 11. 
29 The proudest and most perfect separation which can be 
found in any age or country, between the nobles and the 
people, is perhaps that of the Patricians and the Plebeians, 
as it was established in the first age of the Roman republic. 
1850 Merivate Rom. Entp. i. 1.8 The patricians and ple- 
betans of Rome represent, at this early peiiod, two races of 
different origin. 

b. In general, A person not of noble or privileged 
rank, one of the common people, 2 commoner. 

a 1586 Sipvey Wanstead Play in Arcadia, etc. (1629) 619 
Hath not the pulchritude of my vertues protected me from 
the contaminating hands of these Plebeians? 1611 Cotcr., 
Roturier, a Yeoman, or Plebeyan;..any lay man that is no 
Gentleman. a 1687 Perry /’ol. Arith. iv. (1691) 80 Whether 
the Plebeians of England (for they constitute the Bulk of 
any Nation) do not spend a sixth part more than the 
Plebeians of France? 1792 Burke Let. to Sir 11. Lan- 
grishe 13 The nobles have the monopoly of honour. ‘Ihe 
pleheians a monopoly of all the means of acquiring wealth. 
1888 Bryce Amer. Commi. 11. iti. 408 1n some cantons 
[in Switzerland] the old families have so completely with- 
drawn..from public office. .that it would be assumed that a 
politician was necessarily a plebeian. 

ce. fig. In various depreciatory applications. 

1668 H. More Div. Dial. u. xiv. (1713) 133 If the Philoso- 
phers themselves be such fools, what are the Plebeians? 
1791 Cowrer /liad 1. 234 What plebeian base soe'er he 
heard. 1835 Lytton Aéenzi u. iv, To the brave, there is 
but one sort of plebeian, and that is the coward. 


B. adj. a. Of or belonging to the Roman 


Plebs; that was a plebeian. 

1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. 1.15 To what purpose be tbe 
plebeian magistrates ordained? 1841 W. Spatpine Jfaly & 
Zt. Isl, 1. 51 His plebeian colleague Decius Mus .. crowned 
a worthy life by devoting himself to death for the state in 
conformity with a national superstition. 1874 Bancrorr 
Footpr. Time i. 88 Rutilius, the first plebeian dictator at 
Rome. = 

b. Of low birth or rank; of or pertaining to the 


common people; belonging to or connected with 


the commons or populace ; popular. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 301 Priuate person or 
plebian multitude. ¢ 1620 Moryson /#/1. 1V. V. iii. (1903) 477 
Setting vp maypooles, daunsing the morris with hobby 
horses, .. and like Plebean sportes. 1641 Mtrton Reform. 
1, Wks, 1851 III. 23 The Prelates..comming from a meane, 
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and Plebeyan Life on a sudden to be Lords of stately 
Palaces. 1698 Fryer Acc. £. /ndia & P. 394 The Plebean 
Women walk without Doors. 1795 Burke Let. to R. Burke 
Wks. 1842 II. 458 To cut off (perhaps) three millions of 
plebeian subjects .. from all connexion with the popular 
representation of the kingdom. 1886 Ruskin Przlertia I. 
vi. 128 For the abashing of plebeian beholders. _ 

e. Having qualities, mental or physical, attri- 
buted to the lower classes ; commonplace, undistin- 
guished ; vulgar or vulgar-looking, low, ill-bred, 
coarse, mean, base; ignoble. Also fig. 

1615 Val. IWelshin. (1663) Bj, For to Plebean wits, it is 
as good, As to be silent, as not understood. 1651 Hoses 
Leviath. u. Xxxi. 192 Vhat Prayers and Thanksgiving, be 
made in Words and Phrases, not sudden, nor light, nor 
Plebeian. 1676 DrypEN Aurengz. v. i. 2472 A Queen, and 
own a base Plebean Mind. 1838 Dickens Wich, Nicd, xxi, 
An important gentleman..of rather plebeian countenance. 
1853 C. Bronte Vrllette vii, Their dress implied pretensions 
to the rank of gentlemen, but, poor things! they were very 
plebeian in soul. 1858 O. W. Hotmes Aut. Breakf-t. xi, 
There are certain patches of ground, which.. Nature. ,has 
covered with hungry plebeian growths [of weeds]. 

Hence Plebeianly adv. ; Plebe‘ianness. 

1659 GaunEN Scrvz., etc. (1660) aij b, An age pittifully and 
plebeianly Antiepiscopal. 1831 Axamincr 8009/2 Patriot 
Kings who walk about with umbrellas under their arms, 
prepared to be plebeianly rained upon, instead of royally 
reigning. 1840 New Jfonthly Alag. LX. 513 While | have 
a voice, sir, I will uplift it against such low-bred vulgarity 
and plebeianness. ; 

Plebe-iance. vare. [Irreg. f. L. plebét-us 
PLEBEIAN +-ANCE.] Plebeian condition or action. 

1621 Summary Du Gartas To Rdr., Hauing extinguished 
all the distinctions betwixt Nobilitie and Plebeiance. 1896 
Godey’s Mag. U.S.) Apr. 363/1 Such amazing verisimili- 
tude, and such fascinating plebeiance, that the audience 
takes her into its heart of hearts, 

Plebeianism. ([f. PLrsrran + -1sm. So F, 
plébfanisme (Babceuf, @1796).] Plebeian char- 
acter or style. 

1775 Sterne Sent. Fourn. IV. 230 The young fellow 
was dressed very genteelly, with a sword, and carried no 
marks of plebelanism about him. 1828 Alackw. Alag. 
XXIII. 372 A prig who... can never cease for a moment to 
betray his plebeianism. 1882 Athenxum 22 Apr. so5 Her 
mother’s kin.. were .. tainted with a worse stain than that 
of honest plebeianism. 

Plebeianize, v. [f. PLEBELAN + -1ZE.] /razs. 
To make plebeian, reduce to plebeian rank; to 


make common, popular, or vulgar. 

1844 Blackw. Mag. LV. 45 The new art, which, by 
plebetanizing knowledge and enlightening the mass, deprived 
the law and the prophets of half their terrors. 1849 Zaz?'s 
Mag. XV1. 256/1 She dropped the de, and thus plebeian- 
ised her name. 1882 Frascr’s Mag. XXVI. 343 It {an inn) 
took to billiards, and became gradually plebeianised. 


+ Plebe‘ious, 2. O05. rare. [f. L. pleber-us 
plebeian + -ous.] Of plebeian character or rank. 

1610 W. Fotkincuam Art of Survey iv, iii, 82 They 
{sports] are either Generous, as Hunting and Hawlking: 
Or Plebeious, as Fishing and Fowling. 1657 ‘TomLinson 
Renou's Disp. 595 No ‘Yonsor so plebeious, but he was a 
Laudanister. 

+ Plebe ity. Ods. rare. Also 7 plebeyity. [f. 
L. plébét-us plebeian + -1TY: cf. Jacty, nobility, 
etc.; L. had plébitas *plebity. ] 

1. The lower or plebeian class ; the commonalty. 

1618 Wotton in Relig. (1651) 190 The Plebeyity (whose 
supream Object is Bread) cried in all corners, Viva Donato. 
1656 Biounr Glossogr., Plebeity, the commonalty, the 
vulgar people. : 

2. Plebeian rank or birth. 

1679 Fentson's Popish Plot Pref. 7 That..his Extraction 
may advance him above the common exceptions of Lowness 
and Plebeity, which inferiour Testimonies are subject to. 

Pliebeskin : see PLEBE 2b. 

Plebi‘colar,a. vare—'. [f.L.pl2b¢cola one who 
courts the common people, (f. p/ebs + -cola culti- 
vator)+-AR1.] That courts the common people. 
So Plebi‘colous @., in same sense ; Plebi‘colist sd. 

{1626 in Rushw. Hist. Coll, (1659) I. 356 Eightly, Mer- 
chants and Citizens, who deceive the King of Custom. 
Ninethly, Innovators, Plebicolz.] 1656 Brount Glossog~., 
Plebicolist, a favorer of the common people. 1820 CoLr- 


ripce Le#z., etc. 1. 118 These Answers of the Queen's, con- | 


jointly with her plebicolar (or plebicolous) Clap-Trappines 
in the live puppet show of Wicked Punch and his Wife. 

Plebifica'tion. 7a7e. [n. of action f. PLEBIFy.] 
A making or rendering plebeian; vulgarization. 

1809-10 CoLeripce Friend (1818) III. 132 You begin with 
the attempt to popularize learning and philosophy; but you 
will end in the plebification of knowledge. 1830 — Ch. ¢ 
State vii. 71. 1885 H. N. Oxennam Short Stud, xv. 127 
What is practically meant by the plebification of opinion... 
is, when put in its extremest form, the tyranny of unintelli- 
gent or half-intelligent mobs. 

So Ple‘bificate v. rave. = next. 

1893 Nation (N.Y.) 6 Apr. 258/1 Religion, to adapt 
Coleridge's apothegm, was to be not only popularized but 
plebificated. 

Plebify (plzbifoi), v. rave. [f. L. plcb-em 
(PLEBS) + -FY.] ¢vazs. To make or rendcr ple- 
beian ; to vulgarize. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1894 Maccunn £thics Citizenship 
viii, 165 The best and greatest things on earth, in being 
popularised, may be plebified. ; 

+Ple‘bile,2. Ods. rare—'. [f. L. type *plebi/-zs 
(cf. civilis), {. pléb-ent (PLEBS): see -ILE.] = 
PLEBEIAN. 
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1606 G. W[ooncocke] Lives Emperors in Hist. [ustine 
Eeiv, He..had the loue of the Plebile sedition, and the 
hatred of Silla. ‘ ine 

Plebiscitarian (pl/bisitée rian), a and sé. 
[f. as PLEBISCITARY + -AN.] 

A. adj. = PLEBISCITARY. 

1870 Daily News 20 Sept., Now that she [France] is a 
plébiscitarian monarchy, the utmost that can be done.. is 
to resort once more to the plébiscite. 1883 Pald Afall G. 
13 Feb, 1/1 Regular political councils ‘ of senators, deputies, 
and politicians attached to the plebiscitarian cause ’. 

B. sd, An advocate or supporter of a plebiscite. 

1888 7iies 5 Sept. 5/1 All the remaining Casarians and 
Plebiscitarians had enrolled themselves under a new leader. 

Plebi‘scitarism. vave—'. [ad. F. pléocsci- 
tarisme, {£. plébiscitaire (see next) + -18M.}] The 
principle or practice of appealing to a plebiscite. 

1888 Zrwes 17 Apr. 5/3 The .. Etotle Belge says that 
neither speeches nor objurgations can stem the rising flood 
of plebiscitarism. 

Plebiscitary (plbissitari), a. [ad. F. plbes- 
citaire, {. plébiscete (sce next).] Kelating to, based 
on, favouring, or of the nature of a plebiscite. 

1870 Daily News 22 Apr., The following is the Plebis- 
citary manifesto, signed by 17 deputies of the Extreme Left 


and the committee of seven journalists associated with them. . 


1881 Standard 17 June 4/8 The Plebiscitary Vote which is 
to decide whether the Prince is to be retained as a Ruler. 
1898 Booey ‘vance Il. ui. iii. 161 French advocates of 
the referendum disclaim its plebiscitary tendency. 

Plebiscite, -it (ple‘bisit, || plebszt). Also 
(6 Sc. plebescit), 9 ljplébiseite. [a. F. p/cbisczte 
(14th c. in Littré in sense 1), ad. L. plébiscitem.]} 

l. Rom. Hist. = PLEBISCITUM 1. 

1533 Berrenpen Livy mi. xxiii, (S.T.S.) IL. 41 We 
sufferit.. be plebescitis to be vsit in maner of lawis abone 
pe faderis. 1602 Futsecke Pandvctes 31 By plebiscite or 
popular determination to be quitted and freed. 1658 
Puitutpes, Plebsscite (lat.),a decree, statute, or law, made by 
the common people. 1875 Poste Gaius 1. § 3 A statute is 
a command and ordinance of the people: a plebiscite is 
a command and ordinance of the commonalty, 1880 Muir- 
HEAD Gavus 1. § 3 A @ex is a law enacted and established by 
the whole body of the people; a plebiscit, one enacted and 
established by its plebeian members. 

+b. ¢ransf. A popular decree or maxim. Obs. 

1637 Pocktuncton Alfare Chr. 148 Principles so full of 
spawne..as this feracious and pregnant Plebiscite, that 
what is by law, custom, prescription..appointed and settled, 
shall not be allowed, or practised. 

2. In modern politics, A direct vote of the whole of 


the electors of a state to decide a question of public 
importance, e.g. a proposed change in the con- 
stitution, or the ratification or rejection ef a measure 
approved by the legislature (see REFERENDUM); 
also by extension, a public expression, with or 
without binding force, of the wishes or opinion of 


a community. 

In French, applied by Voltaire, 1776, to such a vote as 
used in some of the Swiss cantons (Littré); in the First 
French Republic used in connexion with the coup d'état of 
18th Brumaire (9 Nov. 1799) and other acts, including that 
by which the consulate and imperial power were conferred 
on Napoleon I; in 1852 applied to the ratification of the 
coup d'état of Dec. 1851, and conferring of the imperial 
crown upon Napoleon IIi, It was in connexion with the 
last of these that the word became familiar in English. 

1860 Zines 7 Mar. 9/6 The decree summoning Tuscany 
to give on the 11th and 12th inst. a plebiscite, by universal 
suffrage, and by ballot, for the annexation, or for a separate 
kingdom. 1863 KincLake Crimea I. xiv. 211 He [Louis 
Napoleon] knew how to strangle a nation in the night-time 
with a thing he called a ‘Plebiscite’. 1870 Darly News 
23 Apr., It is expected that the proclamation of the Emperor 
respecting the plebiscite will be issued on Saturday, 
H. Spencer Alan versus State 14 If people by a plébiscite 
elect a man despot over them, do they remain free because 
the despotism was of their own making? 

Hence Plebisci-tic a. (rare), of, pertaining to, 


or established by a plebiscite. 
1892 Contcmp. Rev. Aug. 153 It [monarchy] had recently 
been humbled on the field by a plebiscitic adventurer. 
(i. 


{ Plebiscitum (plzbisoitém). P/. -a. 
plebiscitum (also plébes scittum, plebi scttum, lit. an 
ordinance of the plebs), f. p/zd7s, genitive of plébs 
the commons + sc?/z2 ordinance, decree, sb. use of 
pa. pple. of sezscéve to approve, vote for.] 

l. In ancient Roman History, A law enacted by 


the Plebs assembled in the comztia tvibuta. 

21577 Sir T. Smitn Comimw. Eng. 1. vii. (1584) 6 The 
Emperours claime this tyrannicall power by pretence of 
that Rogation or Alebiscitum, which Caius Cesar or 
Octauius obtained. 1704 Hearne Duct. Hist. (1714) 1. 
372 Within this period the Plebeians procured the P/ediscrta 
to pass into Laws and to bind the Patritians, which was 
confirmed by Q. Hortentius the Dictator and from him 
called Lex Hortentia. 1774 Br. HALLirAx Hom. Law 7. 

2. = PLEBISCITE 2. 

1864 Sfectator 443 Physical force is not all on the side of 
the tyrants, nor does a plebiscitum invariably sanction only 
acrime. 1869 Pall Mall G. 4 Aug. 2 If Louis Napoleon 
means to give the Liberal empire a fair trial, he will. .‘ go 
to the country’, not by the outworn and exploded device of 
a plebiscitum, but by a general election, conducted under 
the auspices of public liberty. aoe 

b. fg. An expression of popular opinion. 

1859 Kincstey AZisc., Raleigh I. 105 A terrible plebisci- 
tum has been passed in the West country against the 
betrayer of its last Worthy. 


li Plebs (plebz). [L. Avébs (earlicr p/26é2s).] In 


PLECTELLARIAN. 


ancient Rome, The commonalty, originally com- 
prising all citizens that did not belong to one of the 
patrician genfes, to which privileged order were 
aftcrwards added the egzztes or knights. 

1835 Lytron Rienzi 1. ii, All the insolent and unruly 
turbulence which characterised the /’/ebs of the Ancient 
Forum. 1845 Graves Kom. Law in Encycl. Metrop. U1. 
756/1 There were several co-operating causes which .. 
rendered the Jlebs anxious to obtain a body of revised and 
written laws. 1882 A¢henvum 21 Oct. 524/3 The two 
offices which by the close of the Republic had thrown all 
others into the background, those of the tribunes of the 
plebs in Rome and of the proconsuls in the provinces. 

b. In transferred use, Phe common people; the 
populace, the mob. 

1647 G. Daniet Poems Wks. (Grosart) II. 131 'Tis an Easier 
Thing To make Trees Leape, and Stones selfe-burthens 
bring.. Then stop the giddie clamouring of (debs {rime 
Thebes}. 1866 J. Martineau “ss. I. 132 We..take our 
place with the plebs who believe [etc.]. 1890 Cincinnati 
Chr. Advocate 5 Feb. 10/2 Whether the plebs hoot or not. 

Pleck (plek). .Now dal. Forms: a. 4 plek, 
5 pleke, 5-8 pleeke, (8 plack), 7- pleck. B. 4 
plecche. [ME. plecche, pleche, plek, repr. an OF. 
*plecce, cognate with MDu.and earlymod. Du. Alecke 
piece of ground, plot, spot, speck, stain, blemish, 
Du. plek spot, LG. plek piece of ground, place. 
(Thought by some to be rclated to MLG. flack, 
LG. plak, plakke patch, spot, rag, Du. Alak slice, 
flat piece.) Not connccted with Old Northumbrian 


_ place, platse, ad. L. platea (see PLACE sd.).] 


1884 | 


1. A small piece or spot of ground; a plot or 
plat; a small enclosure. 

13.. FE. E, Allit. P. B. 1379 Prudly on a plat playn, plek 
alper-fayrest. c1g10 Alaster of Game (MS. Digby 182) 
xxxiv, If he see bat pe hare hath be at pasture in grene 
corne, or in eny ober plecke. c 1440 /’romp. Parv. 405/t 
Plecke, or plotte, Jorciuncula, 1485 in Descr. Cat. Anc. 
Deeds (1890) I. 358 A howse to kepe there wod dry yn wt 
a gardyn pleke. 1575 Wottingham Rec. (1889) 1V. 160 
Payd for a locke for the medow plecke yate iij4, 1638 in 
Harwood Lichfield (1806) 484 An hedge betwixt Collin’s 
pleck and the orchard, 1793 7razs. Soc. Arts (ed. 2) 1V. 17 
Planted at the same time on two distinct placks with Peas 
and magazan Deans. 1855 Cham). Frui. II. 281 Cultiva- 
tion is daily claiming, acre by acre, rushy moor and new- 
dried pleck and plash. 

+2. A (discoloured) spot or patch; a stain, a 


blemish, Oés. 

€1315 SHOREHAM Poents 1v. 327 Obere souche plecches 
Scheweb wat onde dep. 1535 Coverpace Lez. xiil. q Eny 
whyte plecke in the szkynne of his flesh. 

3. ‘A square bed of dried grass’ (Z.D.D.). 

1688 R. Home Armoury wt. 72/2 {At Haymaking] 
Plecks is to make it, or turn it into square Beds, 

4. A place; a town, village, or the like. dad, 

1674 Ray WV. C. Words 37 A Pleck, a Place. 1746 
J. Cottier (Tim Bobbin) Vrew Lanc, Dial. Wks. (1862) 51 
His Gronny’s alive an wooans..e Grinfilt, at Pleck where his 
nown Mother coom fro. c 1860 Staton Kays fro' th’ Looute- 
nary ii, 33 He neer knocks;..he comes into th’ pleck withe- 
awt axin’ leave. 

+ Plecked, ¢. Ods. [f. prec. + -ED.2] Speckled, 
spotted. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 429 In be welmes ofter 
pan ones Is y-founde reed splekked [z. ~. plekked] stones. 
1527 Trevisa's Higden 1. xxii. 20 Shep that drynke of that 
one [river] shall wexe blacke and sheep that drynke of y® 
other wexe whyte..And yf they drynke of bothe they shall 
wexe plecked [1482 Caxton splekked] of dyuers coloure, 

Plecolepidous (plekolepides), a. Zot. [f. 
Gr. mdAéxos wickerwork, mAéx-exv to plait, twist + 
Aéms, Aem5- scale + -ouS.] Of Composite plants : 
Having the bracts of the involucre coherent. 

1858 Mayne Exfos. Lex, Plecolepidus,..applied by H. 
Cassini to the perictinium of the Syzautherez when the 
scales are intergrafted or grown together at the base: ple- 
colepidous. 1890 in Cezt. Dict. 

Plecopterous (pl7kg'ptéras), a. 
+ Gr. -7repos winged + -ous.]} 

1. Znfom. Of or pertaining to the Plecopfeva, a 
group of pseudo-neuropterous insects, comprising 
the single family Pev/idx, having the reticulated 
wings folded in repose. So Pleco*pter, Pleco'- 
pteran, an insect of the group /Vecopfera, 

1890 in Cent. Dict. i 

2. Ichthyol, Of or pertaining to the Plecoptera of 
Dumeril, a family of Cartilaginous fishes, ‘ having 
the Cafofé united under the pectoral fins’. 

1858 in Mayne Z-xfos. Lex. 

Plecotine (plekotain), 2. Zool. [f. mod.L. 


[f. as prec. 


| plecot-us (f. as prec. + Gr. o¥s, w7- ear) + -INE].] 


Of or pertaining to the genus //ecotus of long- 
eared bats of the family Vesperteleonide, having 
imperfect nasal appendages. 

1891 Frower & Lypekker A/amnals 660 The various 
genera may be conveniently grouped into the Plecotine, 
Vespertilionine, Miniopterine, and Thyropterine divisions. 

Plectellarian (plektéléerian), 2. Zool. ([f. 
mod.L. /lectellaria (f. *plectella, dim. of plecta 
interwoven border + -arza, -ARY1) + -AN.] Of or 
pertaining to the //ectellaria, a suborder of radio- 
Jarians without a shell, or having an incomplete 
latticed shell. 1b. sd. A radiolarian of this order. 

1890 in Cext. Dict. 


PLECTILE. 


+ Ple-ctile, 2. Obs. rare. [ad. L. plectil-is 
plaited, f. Alectére to plait, weave: see -iL, -ILE.] 
Plaited, woven. 

@ 1682 Sir T. Browne Tracts ii. Wks. 1852 III. 204 The 
crowns and garlands of the Ancients..were made up after 
all ways of art, compactile, sutile, plectile. 

Plectognath (plektégnep),a. and sh. Jehthyol. 
[f. mod.L. Plectognatht, {. Gr. mdexros plaited, 
twisted + yva0os jaw.] a. ad. Of or pertaining 
to the Plectognath?, a suborder of teleostean fishes, 
having the upper jaw attached to the cranium, and 
the skeleton imperfectly ossified. b. sé. A fish of 
this suborder. So Plectognathian (-gnédi‘pian) a. 
and sé., Plectognathic (-gne"pik), Plectogna- 
thous (-g'gnipas) ads, = a. 

1835 Kirsy Had. & /nst, Ant, IL. xxi. 391 Plectogna- 
thian Fishes. Gill-covers concealed under a thick skin. 
Ribs rudimental. Ventral fins wanting. 1841 E.Scunamore 
Nomenclature, Plectognathic,..fishes with fixed jaws, as 
tbe sun-fish, &c. 1858 Mayne /-xfos. Lex., Plectognathus, 
knitted or connected cbeeks..from a peculiar arrangement 
of the jaw and palatine arch: plectognathous. 

Plectospondyl (plekto,spgndil), @. and sé. 
Ichthyol. |t. mod.L. Plectospondylt, {. Gr. mrAEKTES 
(see prec.) + amuvéud-os vertcbra.] a. adj. Belong- 
ing to or having the characters of the /%ecfo- 
spondyli, teleostean fishes having some of the 
vertebrze co-ossificd. b. sé. A fish of this order. 
So Plectospo'ndylous a. 

Plectre (plekta1. rare. [a. F. plectre (14th c. 
in Godef.), ad. L. plectrum,.] = PLECTRUM. 

1603 Hottanp Plutarch’s Mor. 1348 For an instrument 
and plectre (as it were) to set it aworke, we allow a spirit 
orwinde. 1840 Browninc Sordello nn. 740 He’d strike that 
lyre adroitly—speech, Would but a twenty-cubit plectre 
reach. 

Plectronterine (plektryptorsin), @. [f. 
mod.L. Plectropter-us (f. Gr. wAHKTpo-v cock’s spur 
+ mrepov Wing) + -INE1.J Of or pertaining to the 
genus Plectropterus, the spur-wingcd goose of 
Africa, having a sharp bony spur on the radial 
carpal bone. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

|| Plectrum (ple‘ktr?m). Pl. -a. [L., a. Gr. 
mAjKrpoy anything to strike with, esp. an instru- 
ment for striking the lyre; also, a spear-point, 
cock's spur, etc.; f. mAnooey to strike.] 

1, A small instrument of ivory, horn, quill, or 
metal, with which the strings of the cithara or lyre 
were plucked; now used for playing wire-strung 
instruments, as the zither or mandolin. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 10z The Sound is not created between 
the Bow or Plectrum, and the String; ut hetween the 
String and the Aire. 1763 J. Brown Poetry & Aus. v. 69 
note, On the first rude Formation of Instruments, the Plec- 
trum would give the more clear and effectual Stroke. 1806 
Moore Genius of Harmony ii, A Hone chord is every wave 
that flows, An airy plectrum every breeze that blows ! 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1. 52 To take up the lyre and tune he 
notes, and play with the fingers, or strike with the plectrum., 

2. Anat., Ornith., and /ut.: see quots. 

1826 Kirsy & Se. Entomol IV. xlvi. 339 Plectrum,..amar- 
ginal bristle stronger than the rest, observable about the 
middle of the costa and standing out from it. Ex. Many 
Muscidz. 1842 Dunciison Med. Lex. Plectrum, the 
styloid process of the temporal bone. Also, the uvula and 
thetongue. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Plectrum. .Ornith.,a spur 
on the wing or foot. 

Pled, plede, pledde: see PLEAD sé. and v. 

Pledge (pledz), sé. Forms: 4-6 plege, 
plegge, 6 pledg, 5- pledge(6 Sc. pladge, plage, 
plaige, pleage, 7 pleg). [Late ME. a. OF. Alege 
(Roland, ¢ 1080, and Anglo-F.), fplezge, plaige, 
plo(z)ge, etc., mod.¥. pleige hostage, security, bail, 
pledge :—early Frankish 1, plevium, plrbtum, 
plebium, a6oo in Pact, Childeb. & Chlot. 10 
(Hessels, Sade Law 417),med. L. plivium (241200, 
Barcelona) in Iu Cange ; app. deriv. sb. (on type 
of gaudiun, odinm, colloguium) from med.L. ple- 
vire, plebire (a 800 in Lex Romana Retica Curi- 
ensis 1X.1.[ 4}, plivire (1080 Aquitaine, Du Cange), 
Pr. plevir (pres. ind. plzz), OF. plevir (Roland), 


pleivir, early mod.F. plevir, pleuvir, F. dial. pluvir / 


(Godef.), to warrant, assure, undertake for, engage 
(Cotgr.): cf. PLEVIN, RerLevin. See Note below.] 

1. Law and gen. A person who becomes surcty 
for another; a bail,a surcty ; a member of a frank- 
pledge or frithborh (mod.L. p/egius), Obs.exc. ist, 

{1224 Bracton's Note Bk. (1887) 11. 176 Amerciauerunt 
eum..et Iordanum de Treuergan plegium suum..ad unam 
Marcam, 1292 Britton 1. ii. § 10 Celui volums nous ge 
soit pris,..et lessez par plege jekes a nostre venue en le pays 
..et ge le Corouner face enbrever lour nouns et les nouns 
des pleges. 1314-15 Rolls of Parilt. 1, 293/2 De ceo ge les 
chief plegges a le Letes, & al Tourn de Visconte, presentent 
fausement gentz estre copables.} ¢1386 Cnavucer A/elid. 
? 860 Thanne Melibee..receyued hire obligacions and hir 
boondes by hire othes vp-on hire plegges and borwes. 1467 
in Ezxg. Gilds (1870) 382 Also yf eny mans wyf becom dettor 
or plegge. 1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506} 1. iv. 45 
And in as moche the godfader and godmoder ben pledges 
and maketh good forhym. «@1548 Hart Chron., ‘fen. 1V 
12b, Thou knowest wel inough that I am thy pledge borowe 
and mayneperner, body for body. 1562 Reg. Privy Council 
Scot. 1. 221 To entir as plege and souerte for his said fadder. 
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1581 Lamparpe Liven. 1. iii. (1602) 14 Borowhead, Bors- 
holder, and Tytbingman .. signifie, The chiefe man of the 
free pledges within tbat Borowe, or Tything. 1596 SHaxs. 
Tam. Shr, 1. ii. 45 Petrucbio patience, I am Grumio’s 
pledge. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. xxvi. (1739) 43 
Each one being pledge for others good abearing. 1874 
Stupss Const. /Zist. (1875) 1. v. 87 Each association (/77/h- 
bork) has a headman, a ‘capital pledge’, dorhs-ealdor or 
Srith-borge-head, to manage the business of the ten. Thus 
constituted, they are standing suretiesfor one another. 1895 
Potrock & Maitranp //ist, Eng. Law 1. 1. iii. § 4. 558 
The chief pledge seems to have exercised a certain autbority 
over his subordinate pledges. 
+b. A hostage. Odés. 

1387 Trevisa /7igden (Rolls) III. 129 Seleucus..somtyme 
plegge and prisonerat Rome. 1535 CoverDALe r J/acc. ix. 
53 He toke also the chefest mens sonnes in the countre for 
pledges, and put them in tbe castel at Ierusalem to be 
kepte. 31597 James VI in 37d Rep. Hist. ALSS. Comat. 
422/2 Burdynit witb the keiping of the pleges and broken 
men reteinit for gude ordour on the bourdouris. 1633 
T. Starrorn /ac. /f7b. 1, vii, And also take bimselfe 
Prisoner, and the fower English Pledges. 


2. Anything handed over to or put in the posses- 
sion of anothcr, as security for the performance of a 
contract or the payment ofa debt, or asa guarantee 
of good faith, etc., and liable to forfeiture in case 


of failure (med.L. p/egzzz), , 

[1164 Constit. Clarendon v. in Stubbs Sel. Charters (1895 
138 Excommunicati .. debent dare .. tantum vadium et 
plegium standi judicio ecclesiae, ut absolvantur.] ¢ 1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aynion xxii. 471 ¥f he wolde not graunte 
me peas wyth hym, I promyse you he sholde leve his hede for 
apledge. 1513-14 Act 5 Hen. V///,c. 1 He shall, ..bring in 
sufficient gage and plegge to the verey value of the contentes 
of the same writtyng obligatorie. 1535 COvERDALE Jo6 xxii. 6 
Thou hast taken the pledge from thy brethren for naught, 
and robbed the naked of their clothinge. 1593 Suaks. 
3 Hen, VI, m, ili. 240 Wbat Pledge haue we of thy firme 
Loyalty? 1667 Mitton 7’. Z. vii. 325 The Tree... which 
I have set The Pledge of thy Obedience and thy Faith, Amid 
the Garden by the Tree of Life. 1696 Pxittirs, Pledges, 
in Common Law are sureties either Real or Personal which 
the Plaintiff finds to prosecute his Sute. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) V. 577 The lord did not become entitled to 
a fine on these surrenders, because they were only intended 
as a pledge fur securing the repayment of the money 
advanced. 1838 Tuirtwatt Greece 1V. xxvii. 9 They there- 
fore sent seven galleys..as a pledge of their loyalty. 

b. sfec. A thing put in pawn. 

1800 Act 39 & 40 Geo. ///, c. 99 § 2 Any time during 
which the said pledge shall remain in pawn. 1859 Tenny- 
son Geraint & Enid 220, 1 do not doubt To find, at some 
place..arms On lvan, or else for pledge. 1863 Gro. Fiior 
Romola iv, Hold the ring..as pledge for a small sum far 
beneath its value. 1878 Stusss Const. //rst. III. xviii. 106 
‘The crown, which had been kept by bishop Deaufort asa 
pledge, was placed in the custody of the treasurer. 

c. A gage of battle; = Gace sd.1 2. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. iv. 43 He .. threw his gauntlet, as 
a sacred pledge, I1is cause in combat the next day to try. 
1814 Scott Ld. of /sles 11, vi, The honour'd pledge you gave 
In every battle-field shall wave Upon my helmet-crest. 

d. fig. Applicd to a child, as a token or evidence 
of mutual love and duty between parents, or as 
a hostage given to fortune. 

1590 Spenser #. Q.1. x. 4 But faire Charissa to a lovely 
fere Was lincked, and by him had many pledges dere. 1613 
Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 91 Yeerely sacrifice of the 
deerest pledges of Nature to Saturne, 1651 Davenanr 
Gondibert 1, ix, No male Pledge, to give a lasting name, 
Sprung from his bed. 1726 Swirt Gulliver u. viii, I could 
never forget those domestic pledges I had left behind me. 
1856 Kane Arct, Expl II. vi. 71 Exulting over tbe first 
pledge of tbeir union, a fine little girl. 

3. Something given or taken as a sign or token 
of favour or the like, or as an carmest of something 


to come. 

1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 13b, Innumerable.. 
benefytes and consolacyons he hathe gyuen vs, as very 
pledges and sure tokens of loue. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bh. Cone. 
Prayer, Communion, He hath lefte in those holy Misteries, 
as a pledge of his loue. .his owne blessed body, and precious 
bloud. @ 1653 Binninc Seri. (1845) 240 Christ's rising is 
the pledge and pawn of the second resurrection. 1792 
Burke Corr. (1844) II]. 447 The exertion of one virtue is 
always a pledge for the exertion of another. a@ 1839 Prarp 
Poems (1864) II. 438 A precious pledge that, wander where 
he will, One heart will think aad dream about him still. 

4. An assurance of allegiance or goodwill attested 
by drinking in response to another ; the drinking of 
a health to a person, party, ctc.; a toast. 

1635 Heyvwoop P&ilocothonista 12 [Alexander] dranke 
healths to every man round, and pledged them severally 
againe;..Calistenes. .[when] the King offered him a deepe 
quaffing-bowle, which he modestly refused,..said aloud. 
I desire not, Oh Alexander, to receive a pledge from thee; 
by taking which, I shall be presently inforced to inquire 
for a Physition. 1715 Lapy M. W. Montacu Town £cl., 
St. James’ Coffee-/lo., A certain duke one night my health 
begun; With chearful pledges round the room it run. 1816 
Scorr Old Mort. i, Old Mortality was .. prevailed upon to 
join his host in a single glass of liquor,..on condition that 
he should be permitted to name the pledge. 

5. A solemn engagement to do or refrain from 
doing something; a promise, vow. 

1814 Cary Dante, Paradise v. 67 Yet not bent, as Jephthah 
once..toredeem his pledge By doing worse. 1828 D’Israeii 
Chas. 1,1. vi. 170 [The] oath of allegiance..was a pledge 
for civil, and not for religious purposes. 1844 H. H. Witeay 
Brit. India 11. 376 The greater number adhered to their 
pledge. 1855 Brewster Newton II. xv. 82 He obtained 
them..under the pledge of secrecy. 1883 AZanch. Exam. 
30 Oct. 5/5 The measure was introduced..in defiance of 


the most solemn pledges of tbe Britisb Government. 


PLEDGE. 


b. The (¢emperance, total abstinence) pledge: 
a solemn engagement to abstain from intoxicating 
drink. Phrases: ¢o take, sign, keep the pledge. 

1846 W. E. Forster in Reid Zz (1888) I. vi. 183 As to 
the temperance pledge, I find many men [in Ireland] still 
keeping it, but..a large proportion have broke. 1860 
Warter Sea-board II. 436 More than one case has come to 
my knowledge in which the pledge has been of service. 
1864 Soc. Scz. Rev. 259 When a man is a drunkard, and can 
all respect and keep an oath, by all means Jet him take the 
pledge. 

6. The condition of being given or held as a 
pledge; the state of being pledged: in the phrases 
to be, lay, putin pledge, to give, have, lay, put to 
pledge, to take out of pledge, etc. 

1382 Wycur 1 J/acc. i. 11 The sone of Antiochi kyng, 
that was at Rome in seegyng [gloss or plegge; 1383 in 
ostage]. ¢1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 3158 My life to plegge 
shal he have. 1516 Life St. Bridget in Myrr. our Ladye 
p. liii, ‘ake my two sones and lay them in plegge to your 
credytours. @1529 Sxetton £4. Rummyng 293 Some 
layde to pledge Tbeyr hatchet and theyr wedge. 1567 
Gude & Godlie B. (S.T.S.) 23 And gaif thy self to plaige. 
1665 Maney Grotius’ Low C. Warres 485 He..to meet 
and stop out want, had put to pledge, and pawned most of 
his own Houshold-stuff. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) Il. 
86 If he doth not pay, then the land which is put in pledge, 
upon condition for the payment of the money, is taken 
from him forever. 1862 Mrs. 11. Woop J/rs. [/adlib. 7.1. 
xxii, Pressed for a sum of money..he had put his Sunday 
coat in pledge. 1901 Daily Chron. 14 May 7/7 Mr. Card- 
well’s scheme..abolished purchase in the Army, took the 
Army out of pledge, as the reform was wittily described. 


7. attrth. and Comb., as pledge-card (sense 5 b), 
-cup (sense 4), -form, -jewel, -office, -ring, -reom ; 
objective and instrumental, as Aledge-breaker (so 
pledge-breaking vbl. sb. and ppl. adj.), pledge-heeper, 
-taker; pledge-making, -mongering, -signing vbl. 
sbs. ; pledge-bound, -free adjs. ; + pledge-chamber, 
-house, a chamber or house for the confinement 


of sureties or debtors (Sc. 0ds.). 

1900 Iies/11, Gaz, 20 Oct. 4/3 An absolute united *pledge- 
bound party returns to represent Ireland at Westminster. 
1887 Pall A/all G. 23 May 5/2 Suggestive of the *pledge- 
cards issued by Bands of Hope. 1578 Reg. Privy Council 
Scot. Ser. 1. IL]. 24 Put in ward within the *pledge chalmer 
of the burgh of Drumfreis. 1629 /d/d. Ser. u. IIL. 12 They 
derned thameselffes in commodious parts ewest to the pledge 
chamber. 1851 D. Witson ref, Ann, (1863) IT. 1. 1x. 489 
The *pledge cup and wassail bowl. 1721 Woprow //ts¢. 
Sufi Ch. Scot. 1. 1, xiii. $6 Mr Webster and his two 
Friends. .removed to the *Pledge-house, where Debtors used 
tobe put. 1850 GossE Rivers of Bible (1878) 48 The * pledge- 
jewels of Jesus’ love. 1552 Hutorr, *Pledge keper, deposr- 
tartus, 1891 Daily News 21 Sept. 7/2 ‘Lhe defendant .. 
told her that he had had a fire in the *pledge room, and her 
cloak was burnt. 155z Hutoet, *Pledge taker, pfenerator. 

[.Vote. Many attempts have been made to find a Latin 
derivation of the med.L. and OF. words: see Diez (s. v. 
Plevir), Littré (s.v. Pleige\, Korting 3 all (including Diez’s 
own suggestion, pl2biurz for *prvbium from prebére fiden), 
unsatisfactory. The prevalent opinion now is that plevére, 
tre, was of Germanic derivation, and represented some 
form of WGer. Alehan (OE, pleon), plegan, or Goth. 
*plathwan, in sense ‘to incur risk or responsibility for, 
become responsible for’ (see Piicnt sé.'), which suits the 
sense of the med.L. and Romanic words exactly, though not 
free from difficulty phonologically: see Mackel F razz. 
Studien V1.1.78. Med.L. plegium, plegius, plegiare, It. 
piegeto, were from French.] 

Pledge (pledz), v. Forms: see PLEDGE sé. 
[Late ME. plege, plegge, f. PLEDGE sé., or a. OF. 
plegier, mod.¥. pletger to guarantee, bail, f. Alezge, 
pledge ; so med. L. plegeave (France, 1191 in Du 
Cange).] 

+1. ¢rans. To become surety for, make oneself re- 
sponsible for (a person, thing, or statement). Ods. 

€1450 A/erlin 35 Ye haue plegged me vpon youre lyves 
that I shall haue no drede of deth, 1474 Caxton Chesse 37 
His felawe pledgyd hym and was seurte for hym. 


+b. zz¢r. To become surety. Ods. rare. 

1574. Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 422 To caus all his 
freindis or servandis within Annanderdaill not ellis plegit 
for, to entir under plegis. 


+e. trans. To pledge out: to redeem (a thing) 
from pawn or pledge; to ransom or bail (a person) 


out of prison, etc. Ods. 

1464 Jann. & Jlousel. Exp. (Roxb.) 266 Delyveryd to 
Mechegod to plege owt Prokys salatt, xij.d. 1503 in Zest. 
Vetusta 11. 454 Such pledges as she hath of mine, I woll 
they be pledged out by William, and he to have them. 
1523 Lp. Berners Fvoiss. I. xl. 56 So {they} brought hym 
to the lorde beaumonde who incontynent dyde pledge hym 
out fro his maisters handes. 1530 Patser. 660/1, 1 pledge, 
or borowe one out of prison or captyvyte, or redeme a thyng 
out of pledge, ze pledge. To my great coste and charge 
I have pledged hym out of prison. 

2. To deliver, deposit, or assign as security for the 
repayment of a loan or the performance of some 


action; to pawn. : 

isis Barcray Leloges i. (1570) Avb, His sworde and 
buckler is pledged at the bere. 1586 T. B. La Primanud. 
Fr, Acad. 1. (1594) 221 My estates and dignities are as 
it were in sequestration, and my life as it were laid in 
pawne and pledged vnto me. 1686 Lozd. Gaz. No, 2105/4 
If already sold or pawn’d,..the money {shall be] return’d 
for what they are pledg'd for. 1818 Cruise Dégest (ed. 2) 
II. 86 In the reign of Henry II. two modes of pledging 
lands were in use, which are fully described by Glanville. 
1833 Hr. Martineau Manch, Strike x. 112 The..son pacing 
slowly to the pawnbroker’s to pledge bis aged mother's last 


PLEDGEABLE. 


blanket. 1877 Green J/ist. Eng. People 1.1. ii. 139 Nor- 
mandy had been pledged to him by his brother Robert. 

b. fig. asin to pledge the future; also, to plight 
or stake (one’s life, honour, troth, word, cte.). 

1775 SHERIDAN Kivals 1. i, My vows are pledged to her. 
1797 Mrs. Rapcuirre /talian ii, I now pledge you that 
honourable word that Ellena is innocent. 1841 JAMES 
Brigand xxv, To this I pledge my honour. 1871 R. Extis 
Catullus \xiv. 182 A loyal lover,a hand pledg’d surely, shall 
ease me. 1890 Spectator 4 Oct. 434/1 To pledge the future 
to the hilt is a temporary and evanescent joy. 

3. To put (a person, or oneself) under a pledge; 
to bind by or as by a pledge. 

1571 Satir, Poems Reform. xxviii. 97 Be justice airis I 
pledgit all the pepill, Than spairit nane thocht thay wer 
Innocent. 1791 Funius Lett. \xv. (1820) 328, I pledge 
myself, before od and my country..to inake good my charge 
against you. 180r Exiz. Hetme St. A/arg. Cave I. 175, I 
here pledge myself, by all my hopes of happiness hereafter. 
1827 Lytton Falkland 1. 12 All eager for my commands, and 
all pledged to their execution. 1850 Ht. Martineau //ist. 
Peace Ik. v. vi. 295 The two millions whom he had in a 
few months pledged to temperance. 1883 J/anch. E2am. 
1 Dec. 5/1 A resolution..pledging the House to deal with 
the subject at the first fitting opportunity. 

4. a. To guarantee or assure the performance of. 
b. To solemnly promise, or undertake to give. 

1593 SHAKS. 3 //ex. V/, 1. iii. 250 Yes, I accept her, for 
she well deserues it, And heere to pledge my Vow, I giue 
my hand. 1869 Freeman Morm. Cong. III. xiii. 288 
Their own personal service they pledged at once. Z 

5. To give assurance or promise of friendship or 
fidelity to (any one) by or in the act of drinking. 
Also adso/., or with the drink as obj. ta. To 
drink in response to another; to drink to a health 
or toast which has been proposed. Ods. b. To 
drink to the health of, drink a toast to; to toast. 

1546 J. Hevwoop Prov. u. iv. (1874) 104, I drinke, (quoth 
she). Quoth he, I willnot pledge. 1568 GraFton Chron, I1. 
116 He dranke a great diaught, the king pledging him. 1590 
Spenser #. Q.1. ii. 31. 1592 Nasne 2. Penzlesse 22 b, You 
do me tbe disgrace if you do not pledge me as much as 
I drunke to you. 1602 Rowtanps 77s Merrie when Gossips 
mecteé 17 This to you both, Cousse Grace, and mistresse 
Besse; A full Carowse, He haue you pledge no lesse. 1616 
B. Jonson forest ix. Yo Celia i, Drink to me, only with 
tbine eyes, And I will pledge with mine. @ 1627 Haywarp 
in Spurgeon 7reas. Dau. Ps. 1xix. 10 God handleth thee 
no otherwise .. than he handled his only Son, who hath 
pledged thee in this bitter potion. 1706 Potrer Antig. 
Greece 11. 1. xx. 396 Alexander..is reported to have 
drank a Cup containing two Congii,..to Proteas, who 
commending the king's Ability, pledg’d him, then call’d 
for another Cup of the same Dimensions, and drank it 
off to him. The king, as the Laws of good Fellowsbip 
requir’d, pledg’d Proteas in the same Cup. 1727 Swirt 
Poisoning E, Curli Wks. 1755 MI.1. 149 Mr. Pope... very 
civilly drank a glass of sack to Mr. Curll, which he as 
civilly pledged. 1773 Gotpsm. Stoops to Cong. 11. i, Wilk 
you be so good as to pledge me, sir? 1802 Mar. Epce- 
wortH Moral 7. (1816) I. xix. 171 Pledge him in a bumper 
of port. 1855 Kincstey Heroes 11. vy. (1868) 169 In his hand 
a sculptured goblet, as he pledged the merchant kings, 1870 
Bryant Jiad I. 1v. 104 From cups of gold They pledged 
each other. 

Hence Pledged (pledzd) Af/. a., given or put in 
pledge; pawned, plighted; bound by a pledge; 
Pledging vd/. sd. 

1538 Exryot, Pigueratio, a pledgynge or gagynge. 1552 
Hutoet, Pledged, figneratus. 1579 Reg. Privy Council 
Scot. WI. 164 His plege, ..contenit in the buke of plegeing. 
1628 Prynne (¢z¢Ze) Healthes: Sicknesse. Or,a Compendiovs 
and briefe Discourse; prouing tbe Drinking, and Pledging 
of Healthes, to be Sinfull. 1850 Mitt Repr. Gout. (1865) 
64/1 A strong inducement .. not to confine themselves to 
pledged party men. 1887 Daily News 21 July 6/1 The 
calling-in of loans on pledged property. 1893 F. ApDams 
New Egypt 186 We believe .. absolutely in the pledged 
word, the pledged honour of England. 


Pledgeable (ple-dzab’l), a. [f. PLepcE uv. + 
-ABLE.]_ That can be pledged or pawned. 

1865 Drit. Workman 52,1 pledged my coat, I pledged my 
bed, I pledged in short everything that was pledgable. 
ah Dundee Advertiser 12 Apr. 4 Tbe revenues pledge- 
able, like tribute rice, the Manchu allowances, &c. 

Pledgee (pledz7'). [f. PLEDGE v. + -EE.] One 
with whom a pledge is deposited; a pawnec. 

1766 BLackstonE Cowtm.11.xxv.396 Incase of goods pledged 
or pawned upon condition, either to repay money or otber- 
wise; both the pledgor and pledgee have a qualified, but 
neither of them an absolute, property therein. 1800 Ace. 
Bks.in Asiat. Ann. Reg. 59/2 The whole amount due to the 
pledgee must be paid before the pledge can be demanded. 
1869 Smith's Dict. Gr. & Rom, Antig. 917/1 The pledger 
could also sell the thing pledged,..but such sale did not 
affect the right of the pledgee. 1875 {see PLepcER 1). 

Pledgeless, a. [f. PLEDGE sd.+-LESs.] With- 
out a pledge. 

1846 Worcester, Pledgeless, having no pledges. Qu. Rev. 

Pledger (pledgo1). Also (in legal use, opposed 
to pledgee) -eor, -or (pledzg1). [f. PLEDGE v. + 
-ER],-orn, Cf. OF. plegeour (13th c. in Godefroy). ] 

1. One who deposits something as a pledge; 
a pawner. 

1766 [see PLepcEE]. 1875 Poste Gaius u. § 64 This..may 
be said to rest on the assent of the pledgor..which em- 
powered the pledgee to sell in default of payment, 1883 Q. 
Rey. Jan. 120 Bulky articles may now be deposited if the 
pledgers will pay for their storage. 1906 Daily Chron. 
19 Feb. 4/3 There are... people in the poorer districts of 
London who make a living by pawning articles for other 
persons. Sometimes these ‘ professional pledgers' are 
women, 
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2. One who drinks in response to, or to the health | 


of, another. Also fig. Cf. PLEDGE v. 5. 

1576 Gascoigne Del. Diet for Drunkards (1789) 20 If 
the Pledger bee inwardlie sicke or have some infyrmitie, 
whereby too much drinke..doo empayre his health. 1617 
Ric /vish Hubbub 24 The cup being newly replenished .. 
he that is the pledger must now begin his part, and thus it 
goes round throughout the whole company. 1663 Drypen 
Wild Gallant 1.1, This fellow is onely the Sollicitor of a 
quarrel ., and will leave the fighting part to the Curteous | 
pledger. 

3. One who pledges himself or takes a pledge. 

1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. WN. 204 The bond of 
Temperance societies is a pledge or vow respecting the 
personal conduct of the pledger. 

+ Ple-dgery. Ods. rare—°. [a. OF. flegerie 
(12th c. in Godef.) ; thence med.L. plegerza.} 

1706 Puitirs, Pledgery or Pleggery, Suretiship, an Under- 
taking, or Answering for. 1775 1n Asi. 


Pledget (pledgét). Forms: 6 plagette, 
pleggat, 7 plageat, (plegant, -ent, pleagant, 
-eant), 7-5 plaget, pleget, 7-9 pledgit, 7- pled- 
get. [Known from 16th c.: origin and early 


history obscure. 

The divergent spellings in 16-17th c. leave uncertain 
the original form, and even the sound of the g, and the 
nature of the ending (in which -ef/e, -ef suggest a Romanic 
diminutive). On the supposition that the g was hard, the 
derivation has been sought in A/ug, and in MDu. Alagge, 
plagghe patch of cloth, rag, wrapper, covering, Du. Alagge 
turf, tan-cake, MLG. and LG. flagge tangled or matted 
mass, turf, patch, rag. Others have thought of a diminutive 
from L. and Romanic //@ga wound, F. plaie, or a deriv. 
from Preacn v.: cf. Prov. plecha’no plago to bandage a 
wound. But all these suggestions present difficulties.] 

A small compress or flattened mass of lint or 
other soft absorbent material (often steeped in some 
medicament), for applying over a wound, sore, etc.; 
see also quot. 1892. 

¢ 1540 Pract. Cyrurgyous Aj, Stupes, or plagettes made of 
lynte, Cotten or other lyke stuped or dypped in hote Oyles. 
1575 Turserv. Kalcourie 258 Spread of this vpon a pleggat 
of linnen cloth. 1612 Woopatt Surg. J/ate Wks. (1653) 92 
With plegents of lint drie fil up the orifice. 1615 MARKHAM 
Lug. Housew. u. i. (1668) 35 Take Unguentusm Auruny, 
and lay it upon a pleagant of lint. 1616 Surrc. & Marka. 
Country Farime 48 Apply it vnto the teates vpon plageats 
as hot as may be endured. 1643 J. SteERtr. Exp. Chyrurg. 
vi. 20 It may be spread on little pleggets and applyed. 
1737 BrackEN Farriery Jinpr. (1757) Il. 249 Spread upon 
Pieces of Lint, or what we call Pledgets of Lint. 1741 
Compl. Fant. Piece \.i.88 To be apply'd..with Plagets and 
other Helps. 1812 J. J. Henry Cam. agst. Quebec 75 He 
drew a pledget of linnen quite through the wound. x892 
Photogr. Ann. II. 49 Be suie to go over the face of the 
plate with a wet pledget of cotton wool. 

Plee, Pleen, obs. ff. Phay, Pea, PLY, PLAIN v, 

Pleeser, pleezer, obs. and dial. ff. PLEASURE. 

Pleet, -e, obs. ff. Phra, PLEAD z. 

Pleg, plege, plegg(e, obs. ff. PLEDGE. 

Plegant, -ent, -et, obs. ff. PLEDGET. 

+Ple-gnie, a. (sd.) Obs. rare. [app. arbitrarily 
f. Gr. mAny7 blow, stroke + -1c.] Acting by a blow 
or stroke, as a hammer; also as 5d.: see quots. 

1612 SturTEVANT AZefallica 37 Plegnicks..performe their 
opperation and effect, by their dexterous and artificial! 
ioynt-moouing... There is a great vse of the Plegnick instru- 
ments for the making of Eumechanick and reformed Milnes 
and Bellowses. 1664 J. Witson Projectors 11. 36 From the 
Pestle and Mortar {came] all sort of Mills, whether Hori- 
zontal, or Plegnick ; Horse, Hand,Wind, Water, or otherwise. 


Plegometer (pligemite1). rare. [f. Gr. 
wAnyy stroke +-(0)METER.] a. An instrument for 
measuring and recording the force of blows. b. 
= PLEXIMETER. 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 535 The balls were fired against 
Austen's recoiling target, a very delicate plegometer, 1857 
Duncuison Dict. Med., Plegometer, pleximeter. 

Plei, pleie, obs. forms of PLay, PLEa. 

Pleiad (pleiad). 7% Pleiads; more com- 
monly in Lat. and Gr. form Pleiades (plai-adzz); 
also 4 Pliades, 5 Plyades. [a. L. Pléas, Plejas, 
Plias, pl. Pléiades etc., a. Gr. Tiheds, pl. -ades, 
Ton. [Anas : see -AD; so F. Pléade, pl. Pléades.) 

Astron. In pil., A close group or cluster of small 
stars in the constellation Taurtis, commonly spoken 
of as seven, though only six are visible to the | 
average naked eye. (Good eyes on a clear night 
can make out about nine, while the telescope shows 


a great number.) 

According to Greek Mythology, tbe Pleiades were the 
seven daughters of Atlas and Pleione, the eldest of whom, 
Electra, was ‘the lost Pleiad’, and not represented by a 
star. The seven names, with those of the parents, have 
since Ricciolo (1665) been individually applied to the nine 
brightest stars; of these Alcyone is of the third magnitude, 
Electra and Atlas of the fourth, Merope, Maia, and Taygete 
of the fifth, Pleione, Celeno,and Asterope, between the sixth 
and the seventh. Some think that the name was actually 
derived from wAetv to sail, because the season of navigation 
began with their heliacal rising. 

1388 Wyciir %ob xxxviii. 31 Whether thou schalt mowe 
ioyne togidere schynynge sterris Pliades [#arg. that is, the 
seuen sterris; 1382 The shynende seue sterres]. 1555 EDEN 
Decades 162 The goynge downe of the seuen starres cauled 
Vergiliae or Pleiades. 1560 Bist (Genev.) Fob xxxviii. 31 
Canst thon restraine the sweete influences of y® Pleiades? 
or loose the bands of Orion? 1667 Mitton ?. L. Vil. 374 | 
The gray Dawn, and tbe Pleiades before him danc’d, Shed- ! 


PLEIO-. 


ding sweet influence. 1788 Gipson Decl. & F. xliii. IV. 
323 The fable of Electra the seventh of the Pleiads. 1817 
Byron Beppo xiv, Whose course and home we knew not, 
nor shall know, Like the lost Pleiad, seen no inore below. 
1842 Vennyson Locksley /fall 9 Many a night I saw the 
Pleiads, rising thro’ the mellow shade, Glitter like a swarm 
of fire-flies tangled in a silver braid. 1868 Lockyer Astron. 
§ 71 The Pleiades... The six or seven stars visible to the naked 
eye become 60 or 70 when viewed in the telescope. 

b. fig. (sing.) A brilliant cluster or group of 
persons or things, especially of seven, as the group 
of poets of the I'rench Renaissance, called in French 
La Péade, and including Ronsard and Du Bellay. 

1822-56 De Quincey Comfess. (1862) 54 Donne, Chilling- 
worth, Sir T. Browne, Jeremy Taylor, Milton, South, 
Barrow, form a fleiad, a constellation of seven stars, such as 
no literature can match. 1838-9 Hatiam //ist. L7t. Il. 11. 
i. § 5. 5 Vorat..was also one of the celebrated pleiad of 
French poets. 1882 /élustr. Lond. News 7 Oct. 371 Noriac 
was one of the brilliant pleiad of writers who formed the 
staff of the original weekly /igaro. F 

Pleid, obs. f. PLamp, PLEAD, Pleide, obs. pa.t. 
of PLay v. Pleight, obs. f. Part. 

Pleign(e, plein(e, pleinly, obs. ff. PLatn, -Ly. 

Plein-air (also plain-air), from the Fr. phrase 
en plete airy (anplgingr) ‘in the open air’ (lit. 
‘in full air’): used attrib. to denominate certain 
impressionist schools and styles of painting, which 
originated in France about 1870, and aimed at the 
representation of cffects of atmosphere and light 
that cannot be observed in the studio. 

1894 WVation (N. Y.) 14 June 444/2 Mysticism has misled 
M. Rocbegrosse into a plein-air problem, in which the 
meaning of his ‘Chevalier aux Fleurs" is less puzzling than 
his ignoring of all values. 1898 Datly News 15 Feb. 8/5 
Another of the plain-air painters of this show. 1902 L. 
BéEnépite in Lucycl. Brit, XXX. 443/1 Vhe ‘ plein-air’, 
Or open-air, school. : ae 

Plein-airist, a painter of the ‘ plein-air’ school. 

1893 Sketch 6 Sept. 321/1 Admirers may..get a glimpse of 
the great pleinairist as he passes. 1900 “din. Rev. July 193 
The English plein-airists are too well known to need special 
mention. : oe : 

Pleiner, obs. f. PLenar. Pleing(ije, -31e, 
obs. ff. PLain v. Pleintith, obs. Sc. f. PLenty. 

Pleic-, plio- (plei,2), pleo- (plé2), combining 
forms of Gr. mAciwy (poet. mAéwv), mAeiorv, more, 
compar. of modus, -¥, much; see Poty-. L%o-, 
which follows Latin spelling, is chiefly used in 
generic names and their derivatives, as /7rosaurzs, 
LPhosaurian. 

|| Pleiochasium (-kéi:zidm) od. [mod.L., 
irreg. f. Gr. xd@ois separation, afier DicHasrum], 
a cymose inflorescence having three or more lateral 
axes,amultiparouscyme., || Pleiomastia (-mz‘stia), 
pleo-, Anat, [mod.L., f. Gr. pacrds breast, 
mamma], the condition of having more than one 
nipple upon the mamma. {| Pleiomazia (-méi‘zia), 
pleo-, Anat, [mod.L., f. Gr. pads, dial. var. of 
pastes: see above], the condition of having more 
than the normal number of mammz. Pleiomerous 
(plaiy’méras) a. Bot. [Gr. peépos part], having (as 
a floral whorl) more than the normal number of 
parts; so Pleio‘mery, pleiomerous condition. 
Pleiophylious (-fi‘les) a. Bot. [Gr. pvadov leaf]. 
Plei‘ophylly: see quots. Pleiosporous (plai,p’- 
spores, ploijspde'res) a. Bot. [Gr. andpos seed], 
having more than the usual number of spores. 
Plei‘otaxy (-teksi) ot. [Gr. rages arrangement : 
cf. phyllotaxy]. the condition of having more than 
the usual number of floral whorls, as in ‘double’ 
flowers. Pleiothalamous (-pzx'lamas) a. Sot. 
[Gr. @adAapos chamber], having more than the 
usual number of chambers or receptacles. || Pleio- 
trachea (-trak74) Bot. [mod.L.: see TracHeEa], 
a vessel containing a spiral band composed of a 
number of fibres. Sce also words in PLEo-, PLIo-. 

1850 J. Birkett Dis. Breast 206 *Pleiomastia... There are 
examples..of the existence of supernumerary nipples... They 
may situated near together, and possess an areola in 
common, or they may be separated and encircled by an 
areola distinctly defined. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1850 
J. Braxett Dis. Breast 23 *Pleiomazia. .signifies numerical 
excess beyond the usual complement of the mamma. 1895 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Pleomazia. 1898 tr. Strasburger’s Bot. 1. 
ii. 453 The origin of a *pleiomerous whorl from one con- 
sisting of fewer members is equally well shown in the flowers 
of Tilia. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Pleiomery, .. due either to 
the branching of one member at an early stage or to an 
original development of two members in place of one. 1898 
tr. Strasburger's Bot. 1. ii. 453 Multiplication of the 
members of a whorl (pleiomery) occurs most often in the 
andreecium, 1832 Linptey /atrod. Bot. 1. ii. 46 By some 
writers nodi, upon which buds are obviously formed, are 
called compound, or artiphyllous; and those in which no 
apparent buds are discoverable, are named simple, or *pleio- 
phyllous. 1858 Mayne Expos. Lex., Pleiophyllus, applied 
to a plant which bears a great number of leaves without a 
branch at the axilla, as the Linum, Abies, and Taxus: 
pleiophylious. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Pleiophyilly, a condi- 
tion of abnormal increase in the number of leaves growing 
from a certain point, or in the number of leaflets of a plant. 
1890 Cent. Dict., *Pleiosporous. /éid., *Pleiotaxy. 1895 
in Syd. Soc. Lex. x890 Cent. Dict., *Pleiothalamous. 
1876 Batrour in Excycl, Brit. 1V. 86/1 The spiral in such 
cases is called comppund, and the vessels *flevotrvachez. 


PLEIOMORPHY. 


Pleiocene, Pleiohippus: see PLio-. 

Pieiomorphy (plaidmfifi). [f. PLero- + 
Gr. pop¢n form + -ta, -y.] (See also PLEo-.) 
In Bol. a. The occurrence of more than one 
distinct stage or form ia the life-cyele of a species, 
as in certain hetercecious fungi, which pass through 
two or three stages. b. The state of a flower 
which is usually irregular, but becomes regular by 
the multiplication of its irregular elements, so as to 
forma whorl; = PELor1a. Hence Pleiomo‘rphic 
a., exhibiting or characterized by pleiomorphy; 
Pleiomo'rphism = pleiomorphy (sense a). 

oe in Cent. Dict. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. . 

Pleise, obs. f. Paice, PLEAse. Pleisand, 
obs. f. PLeasayt. Pleisour, -ssour, -sure, 
Pleiss, obs. ff. PLEAsuRE, PLEASE. 

Pleistocene (plei'stdsin), a. (sb.) Geol. [f. 
Gr. mAciaros most \superl. of soAvs much) + Ka:vus 
new, recent.] Epithet applied at first to the newest 
division of the Pliocene or Upper Tertiary forma- 
tion (as containing the greatest number of fossils 
of still existing species), also called Newer Pliocene; 
afterwards to the older division of the Post-tertiary 
or Quaternary, also ealled Post-Pliocene. Also 
applied to the animals, etc., of either of these 
periods. Also e/ ft. as 56. = pleistocene division 
or formation. 

1839 Lyett in Wag. Vat. //ist. New Ser. III. 323 In the 
Appendix to the French translation of my ‘Elements of 
Geology ’, I have proposed, for the sake of brevity, to substi- 
tute the term Plezocene for Older Pleiocene,and Pleistocene 
for Newer Pleiocene. 1854 Brewster Wore Worlds iii. 46 
The superficial deposits, or Pleistocene group, viz. all dilu- 
vial and alluvial deposits of gravel and other materials. 1861 
Geinir £. Forbes ix. 256 He states..that even the pleisto- 
cene, which is a subdivision of the pliocene, needs to be 
Partitioned into a newer and older series. 1873 J. GEIKIE 
Gt. [ce Age xxx. 423 The pleistocene hippopotamus. 1874 
Lyret Fle. Geol. x. 123 In former editions of this work 
1 divided the P st-tertiary deposits into Recent and Post- 
plivcene, but this latter term has many inconveniences. .. 
I have, therefure, determived for the future to adopt the 
pame of ‘ Pleistocene’, proposed by me in 1839 as a synonym 
for Newer Pliocene, but whicb, having been uscd by the 
late Edward Forbes as the equivalent of Post-pliocene, has 
Dow pas:ed into general use witb that signification. 


Pieistodox (plei-stddgks), a. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. 
mdeloros most + Suga opinion, after orthodox.] 
Holding the opinion of the majority. 

1814 Coteripce Lett. to ¥. P. Estlin(1884)109 His proper 
* language as an orthodox, or (if I might coin a more modest 

expression), a pleistodox .-man. 

Pleistoseist (plai-stdsaist). [f. Gr. mAecar-os 
most + oeores shaken, ceigrns earth-shaker, from 
ceopos shock, ca:thquake.] (See quot.) 

1886 Mitne Earthzuakes i. 10 The isoseismic area in 
which the greatest disturbance has taken place is called the 
*meizoseismic area’. Seebach calls the lines enclosing this 
area ‘ pleistoseists’. 

Pleit, -e, obs. ff. Plait, Piare sé., PLeap. 
Plek, pleke, obs. forms of PLEck. 

+ Plemmi-rrulate, a. Obs. rare-). fad. It. 
pemmirulalo ppl. adj., perh. f. Gr. mAnupupety 
to rise like a flood-tile, overflow.] ? Overflowing. 

tsgoz R. D. Hypnerotomachia 51b, An edging of Orient 
Pearle. .euer pressing hir plemmurrulate trammels of hayre 
[plemmyrulati supprimeua). 

Plemyra'meter. [f. Gr. wAnjuupa = rAnu- 
pups flood-tide + -METER.] An instrument for 
measuring variations of the level of water; spec. 
that devised by Prof. Forel of Lausanne for measur- 
ing those of the Lake of Geneva. 

1898 G. H. Darwin 7ides ii. 22 Having studied seiches 
with a plemyrameter for some time, Forel used another 
form of apparatus. 

+ Plenal, 2. O6s. rave. [ad.med.L. plendl-is, 
{. L, p/éz-zes full: see -Au.] Full, complete, plenary. 

1624 R. Davenport City Night-cap ii. (1661) 32 Upon 
the plenal and approv’d report Of your integrity and up- 
right dealing. 1648 Eart or WESTMORELAND Otia Sacra 
(1879) 77 By which plenall satisfaction, The Vials of his 
Fathers wrath were stopt. 

Hence +Plenally adv., fully; +Plenalty, 
fullness. 

1631 HEywoop 2nd Pt. Fair Alaid of West Ep. Ded., 
Yours plenally devoted, Thomas Heywood. 1636 — Loves 
Mistris Addr. to Rdr., Better pleased, or more plenally 
Satisfied. 1660 Burney Képd. Awpov (1661) 30 The Supream 
Jewell of the Crown, their Plenitudinein Potestatis, the 
plenalty of their power. 

+ Ple-nar, plener, a. Ods.(or arch.) Forms: 
3-6 plener, (4-5 -ere, 5 -air, -or, 5-6 -are, -yer, 
7 cere), 4-6 (g) plenar. (Also 4 pleiner, 4-5 
pleyner, Sc. planer, 5 planar, 6 playner.) 
[ME. a. AF. plener = OF. plenier (Roland), 
plener, planier ete., mod.F. plénier:—late L. 
plenar-is (med.L. in Du Cange) complete, f. L. 
Plenus full; see-sR1, So also Pr. plen(d)er, Sp. 
lenero.] 

1. Of an assembly: Composed or consisting of 
the full number of members; = PLENARY 2; of the 
place of assembly: Filled, full; of the members: 
Fully assembled, in full assembly. 
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c1zgeo Edmund Conf. 443 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 444 Pe 
chapitle at salesburi i-holde was plener; Alle be chanouns 
of be ordre budere come fer and ner. ¢ 1330 R. Brunne 
Chron. Wace (Rolls) 11171 When Arthures court was plener, 
& alle were comen, fer and ner. 1377 Lanai. P. P/. B. xt. 
108 And whan be peple was plenere comen be porter vn- 
pynned pe jate. 1467-8 Rolls of Parilt. V.623/1 Be cause 
they were then present inore plener in nnmbre. c¢1475 
Partenay 2751 Thys fest plener And ryght delectable. 


2. Complete, entire, perfect; = PLENARY 1, 
PGi inaey. 
13.. Cursor M. 26164 He pat pouste hasal plener. c 1385 


Cnaucer L.G. W. 1603 Hipsiph. § Medea, [He] coude of 
loue al the craft & art pleyner. c1400 Beryn 787 Con- 
stantynys sone, & of plener age, Was Emperour I-chose. 
1430-40 Lypc. Bockas vu. ii. (MS. Bodl. 263) 344/2 Bi 
Augustus plener [ed. 1554 plenair] commyssioun. c 1440 
York Myst. xx. 127 And poure haue playnere & playne to 
say. 1536 Act 28 //en. V/1/,c. 7 §9 Full and plenar 
power and auctoritie. 1614 W. Browne Sieph. Pipe 1. 
Bvijb, To her words credence he gaue pleneere [rise 
cheere]. 1839 Baitey Festus xx. (1854) 333 The spirit takes 
the plenar vows of truth. : 

Plenargyrite (plinaudzirsit). Ax. [mod. 
(F. v. Sandberger 1882) f. L. p/én-ws + Gr. dpyup- 
os silver + -1TE}; cf. Mrarcyrive.] A sulphide of 
silver and bismuth found near Schapbach in Baden ; 
said to contain more silver than wzargyrite. 4 

Plenarily (plinarili), adv. [f. PLENARY a.+ 
-LY 2.] Ina plenary manner; completely, fully. 

1596 [see PLENARLY 2, quot. 1570]. 1615 Sir E. Hosy 
Curry-combe iii. 125 Neither do we fully and plenarily 
recelue the benefit and effect thereof. 1667 WateRHoUSE 
Fire Lond, 23 With more charge, more difficulty, less con- 
stantly, less plenarily. 1883 J/anch. Exam. 7 Nov. 5/3 The 
priest employed. .may not be plenarily inspired. 

Ple-nariness. ff. as prec. + -NEss.] 

1727 Bawey vol. II, Plexariness,. .fulness. 

+ Plenarly, -erly, adv. Oés. 
PLENER + -LY 4.] 

1. In full assembly, in full number. 

exzg0 Beket 1502 in S, Eng. Leg. 1. 149 po be chapitle 
plencre was, budere be king sende to be Abbotus alle 
plenereliche. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 21 Nought only upon 
ten ne twelve Bot plenerliche upon ous alle. 1494 Fasyan 
Chron. vit. 485 In the whiche counsayll it was plenerly 
determyned that the kynge myght nat gyue ouer tbe sayd 
souerayntie without great peryll of his soule. 

2 Fully, completely, entirely, perfectly. 

1303 R. Drunne Handl. Synne 11712 He solde hys gode 
plenerlye. ¢1325 Chron. Eng. 734 (Ritson) So hy dude 
treweliche Thre yer plenerelyche. c¢1g400 Maunpbev. (183%) 
v. 42 Of his ryalle estate & of his myghte I schalle speke 
more plenerly, whan I schalle speke of the lond & of 
the coutree of ¥Ynde. 1523 SKetton Garl. Laurel 6 Whan 
Lucina plenarly did shyne. 1570 Foxe A. & WW. (ed. 2) 
1346/2 To assoyle them plenarely [so edd. 1576-83; cd. 1596 
plenarilie] from all their sinnes. 

Plenarty (plinaiti'. Also 5 -erte, 7-8 -artie. 
[Late ME. a. AF. flenerte, OF. flenzerete full- 
ness, abundanee, f. Alenter, Plener complete: see 
PLeNaR and -TY.] 

1. £cc?. Law. Of a benefice: The state of being 
full or oecupied. Opp. to Vacancy. 

1425 Rolls of Parlt. WV. 291/1 Hit be lefull to his Patron 
to make newe Presentation not withstondyng the plenerte of 
hyme be vi moneths. @ 1625 Sir H. Fincu Law (1636) 197 
But against the King plenartie is accounted from the time 
of induction,and not before. 1791 Blackstone’sComm. (ed. 11) 
HI. xvi. 243 When the clerk was once instituted (except in 
the case of the king, where he must be inducted) the church 
became absolutely full: so the usurper by such plenarty, 
arising from his own presentation, became in fact seised of 
the advowson. 1889 Dublin Rev. Oct. 324 The Archbishop 
.-sent one of his clerks to govern the vacant see and receive 
all the fees which during the plenarty had been paid to the 
clerks of the bishop deceased. 

+ 2. Completeness, fullness. Obs. rare. 

1660 WaTERHOUSE Arms & Arm. 27 All ages and people 
by a plenarty of consent. 1720 WELTON Suffer. Son of God 
I. v. 88 In the Body of Christ .. dwells the whole Plenarty 
and Fulness of the Godhead. 

Plenary (plinari), a. (sd.) Also 6 -ari, 6-7 
-arie, 7 -iary. fad. late L. p/éndri us complete 
(plenarium, consilium, 4th ec. in Augustine Z/, 
xliii), f. pléve-ees : see PLENAR and -ary 1] 

1. Complete, entire, perfect, not deficient in any 
element or respect; = FULL a. 7; absolute, un- 
qualified: as Adenary indulgence, power, remission, 
Flenary inspiration. see INSPIRATION. 

1517 Torkincton Péler. (1884) 31 And ther ys Plenarie 
Remission. 1532-3 Act 24 Hen. V///, c. 12§ 1 One supreme 
bead and kynge .. institute and furnisshed .. with plenari, 
whole, and entier power. 1630 Pryxne Axnti-Armin. 94, 
I shall adde the concurrent, plenary, and copious attestation 
of Mr. William Tyndall. 1652 Eart Monn. tr. Bentivoglio's 
lTist. Relat. 161 Hee assured him..of a plenary pardon for 
all that was past. 1675 tr. Alachiavelli’s Prince (Rtldg. 
1883) 245 The Pope might be supplicated .. for a plenary 
indulgence. 1877 Froupe Short Stud. (1883) IV. 1. v. 53 
A legate. .sent with plenary powers to hear the cause. 

2. Ofan assembly, etc.: Composed ofall the mem- 
bers; fully constituted, fully attended: =PLENAR 1. 

1532 Festivall 191 b, In eche quarter of the yere ones, 
whan the people is moost plenary in holy chyrche. 1614 T. 
Apams in Spurgeon 7ycas. Dav. Ps. ii. 12 Lord grant. .that 
we may come to the plenary wedding supper hereafter. 
1646 Br. Maxwett Burd. /ssach. 48 The next plenarie 
Generall Assembly may derogare, abrogare, obrogare, &c. 
1662 Gunninc Lend Fast 62 Those things .. are retained .. 
from plenary, (i.e. general) councils, 1855 Mirman Led. 
Chr. 1x. v. (1864) V. 290 The King sullenly consented to con- 
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voke a plenary Court of his nobles. 1885 Daily Chron. 
12 Sept. 5/4 Both the sittings were plenary, that is, consisted 
of the members of all the sections and subsections. 1894 
Daily News 27 June 5/6 A caucus or plenary meeting of the 
Democratic groups of tbe Senate and the Chamber was held. 

3. Possessing full powers or authority. rare. 

1861 Sat. Rev. 30 Nov. 547 International law would bea 
nullity if every commander of a man-of-war were to con- 
stitute himself in the first instance a plenary judge, and con- 
deinn as contraband whatever he migbt like to seize pn. 

4. Law. See quot. 1848. 

1726 AyLirFe Parergon 152 The Cause is hereby made a 
Plenary Cause, and ought to be determin'’d Plenarily. 1848 
Warton Law Lex., Plenary, full, complete; an ordinary 
proceeding through allits gradations; opposed to szemmary. 

B. ellipt.as sb. = Plenary indulgenee. rave. 

1826 Soutuey Vind. Eccl. Angl. 436 A plenary may be 
gained every first Sunday of tbe month for confessing and 
communicating. 

» The sense ‘ Decisive procedure’, given by Johnson, and 
copied in later Dicts., is without foundation. In the quot. 
whicb J. cites from Ayliffe Parergon 301 ‘ Institution witb- 
out induction does not make a plenary against the king, 
where he has a title to present’, A/exary is a misprint for 
plenarty, which Ayliffe has in tbe correct spelling on the 
same page and elsewhere; cf. quot. 1791 in PLenarty 1. 

Plencher, plensher, var. PLANCHER sé.1 

Plene (plin),@. vare—'. [ad. L. plénzs full. Cf. 
PLAIN a@.2, of which Aleve was a common form in 
15-17th e.] Complete. 

1882-3 Schaff's Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 11.1430 Rules were 
laid down concerning. .the plene and defective writings. 

Plene, plenze, plenye, obs. ff. PLarn v, 

Plener, -e, -ly: see PLENAR, -LY. 

Plenicorn (plfnikgin, pleni-), sd.anda. [f. L. 
pélenus full + corne horn.] a. sé. A quadruped 
having solid horns; formerly, (in f/.) name of 
a division of ruminants. b. adj. Having solid 


horns. 

1842 Branpe Dict. Sci. ete., Plenicorns, the naine of a 
tribe of Ruminants, including those which have horns com- 
posed of an uniform solid osseous substance as the antlers 
of deer. 

Pleniloquence (plini-ldékwens). rare—}. [f. L. 
flen-us full + foguentia talking] Fullness of 
talk, excessive speaking. 

1838 Eserson in Corr. Carlyle §& £E. (1883) I. xxvi. 174 
Though I hate American pleniloquence I cannot easily say 
no to young men who bid me speak also. ; 

Plenilune (plinillztn, pleni-). Chiefly foe. 
[ad. L. pléntlinium: see below. Cf. It. plenz- 
Junto.) a. Thetime of fullmoon. b. A full moon, 

1432-s0 tr. Higden (Rolls) VI. 103 Unto the tru knowlege 
of tbe kepynge of Ester thre thynges ar to be attendide, .. 
the equinoccialle of ver, the perfite plenilune or fullenesse of 
the moone, and Sonneday. 1599 B. Joxsox Cynthia's Rev. 
v. ili, Whose glory, like a lasting plenilune, Seems ignorant 
of what it is to wane. ¢1600 77201 1v.1. (Shaks. Soc.) 61 
Look to thy braines, least in the plenilune Thou waxe more 
madde. 1878 Swinsurne Poems § BLall., Vis. Spring, 
Large nightfall and imperial plenilune. 

Hence Plenilu'nal, Plenilu'nar, Plenilu‘nary 
adjs., belonging to or resembling the full moon. 

1882 E. FirzGerarp Lef#zé. (1889) I. 486, I shall try and pay 
you my “plenilunal due. 1767 A. Camppete Lexph, (1774) 
25 A ruddy “plenilunar resplendent countenance. 1845 De 
Quincey Coleridge & Opiunt-eating Wks, 1859 XII. 92 The 
wrath of Andrew, previously in a crescent state, actually 
dilated toa plenilunar orb. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psexud. EA. 
Iv. xilil. 228 If we adde the two Agyptian daies in every 
moneth, the interlunary and “plenilunary exemptions, the 
Eclipses of Sunne and Moon, 

| Plenilunium. Os. [L. pléntlinium full 
moon, prop. adj. of the full moon (se. ¢emzfzs time), 
f. plenus full + Zana moon.] = PLENILUNE. 

1658 A. Fox tr. Wirtz’ Surg. i. xxii 287 Piony root .. 
must be digged in Aprill,..at a plenilunium before the rising 
of the Sun. 1686 Goan Ce/est. Bodies i. xviii. 116 Vbe New 
D brings more such Days than the Plenilunium. 

Plenipo (plenipo), 56. Colloquial shortening 
of PLENIPOTENTIARY. 

¢ 1687 Drypen Let. to Etherege 12 And both to wives and 
husbands show The vigour of a plenipo. 1713 STEELE 
Englishm. No. 36. 230 His Envoys and Plenipoes come over 
pablickly. 1823 Byron ¥uan yi. xcv, Without the aid of 
prince or plenipo. 1858 O. W. Hotmes Aut. Breakf-t. 
xi, I would, perhaps, be Plenipo,—But only near St. James. 

Hence Plenipo v. z7t7., to act as plenipotentiary. 

1890 Saran J. Duncan Soc. Departure (18g1) 120 A certain 
foreign minister who returned from special plenipoing. 

Plenipotence (plinispéténs). rvare. [f. as 
next +-ENCE.] Full power or authority. 

1649 Mitton Evkon. vi, A whole parliament, ..endued with 
the plenipotence of a free nation, to make laws, not to be 
denied laws. 1761-2 Hume fest. Eng. (1806) III. xl vill. 743 
Such a plenipotence as none of their ancestors .. had ever 
pretended to. 1884 A/anch. Exaii. 22 Mar. 5/1 What 
plenipotence we fancied ourselves to possess. oe 

Pleni‘potency. rare. [f. L. type *pléni- 
potentia (prob. in med. or mod.L.), f. plénipolens : 
see next and -ENcY; ef. PorENcy.] The quality 
of being plenipotent; full authority. 

1624 Brief Inform. Affairs Palatinaie 52 His Maiestie 
.. caused a plenipotency or full power to be dispatched by 
his said Embassadour. 1755 Carte //ist. Eng. IV. 87 This 
was arrogating plenipotency to themselves. 

Plenipotent (plii-pétént), a. (sb.) rare. [ad. 
late L. plénipolens, -poteni-em (Priscian ¢ 500), f. L. 
plen-us full + potens Potent.] Invested with or 
possessing full power or authority. 
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1658 J. Ropinson Exdoxa i. 18 A company of faithful.. 1 
may, with a plenipotent Octroy or Concession, claim privi- | 
ledge. 1667 Mitron ?. L.x.405 My Substitutes I send ye, 
and Create Plenipotent on Earth, of matchless might Issuing 
from mee. 1795 SoutHry Let. to G. C. Bedford 22 Aug., 
And now will you permit me.. to be corrector plenipotent? 
1839 J. Rocers Anlipopopr. xiii. § 1. 284 Convinced thatthey | 
have God's plenipotent commission. ; 

b. as sé. A person possessing full authority; | 
a plenipotentiary. 

1818 Mitman Samor 93 Before the assemblage proud 
Speaks frank and bold that gray Plenipotent. 

Ple:nipotential, ¢«. rare. [f. as PLENI- 
POTENCY +-AL: cf. polential.} Of or belonging to 
a plenipotentiary ; possessed of full authority. | 

1663-4 Marvett Corr. Wks, (Grosart) II. 140, I having a 
plenipotential Letter from his Royal majesty. 1829 SouTHEY 
Sir 7, More 11. 349 The chosen and plenipotential com- 
inittee of literature. 1894 Q. Xev. Apr. 479 They had no 
plenipotential powers. : 

Hence + Fle:nipotentia lity, the quality of being 
plenipotential or plenipotentiary. 

1650 B. Déscollimininmt 45 All the variations, interpreta- 
tions, reservations, .. evasions, possessions, plenipotentialities 
and fedifractions, that I..can devise or possibly imagine. 

Plenipotentiary ple:nipotenfari), 2. and sé. 
[ad. med, and law L. plentpotentiartus, f. *plent- 
polentia: see PLENIPoTENcY and -aryl. So F, 
plcnipotentiaire sb. and adj. (Balzac a 1654).] 

A. adj. Invested with full power, esp. as the 
deputy, representative, or envoy of a sovereign 
ruler; exercising absolute power or authority. | 

Often, after French usage, placed after its sb., as awdassa- 
dor, envoy, utinister plenipotentiary. | 

€1645 Howete Lef?.(1650) Ii. xliv.58, [hear the peacetwix't | 
Spain and Holland is absolutely concluded by the plenipo- 
tentiary Ministers at Munster. 1713 Loud. Gaz. No. 5144/6 | 
Thomas Earl of Strafford,..One of Her Majesty's Ambassa- | 
dors-Plenipotentiary at the Congress at Utretch. 1796 
Morse dimer. Geog. I. 332 One of the ministers plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States. 1844 H. H. Witson Brit. 
Judia |. 223 He was..nominated his Majesty's envoy extra- 
ordinary and plenipotentiary. 

b. Of or belonging to a plenipotentiary (see B.) ; 
absolute, full, unlimited. 

1648 Hamilton Papers (Camden) 199 Giveing Sir Tho. 
Fairfax a plenipotentiary comission of the Militia to raise 
what number and secure and impres on what persons he 
pleased. 1663 Cow Ley Verses §& Ess., Ode Restauration i, 
Nor whilst around the Continent, Plenipotentiary beams ye 
sent. 1793 JEFFERSON Il’rit. (1830) IV. 479 It was given 
in as plenipotentiary a form as held by any sovereign. 1880 
Trotropr Duke's Children V1. ii. 1g A liberal party, with 
plenipotentiary power, must go on..to the logical conclusion 
of its arguments. 2 : ion 

B. sé. A person invested with full, unlimited, or 
discretionary powers or authority, esf. in regard to 
a particular transaction, as the conclusion of a 
peace or treaty; an envoy or ambassador depnted 
by his sovcreign to act at his own discretion. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Plenipotentiaries, ambassadors .. 
from their King. sent, to treat and conclude with an enemy 
or other person upon all or such points as are contained in 
their Commisssion, etc. 1668 Tempe Let. to Ld. Arlington 
Wks. 1731 II. 94, 1 know not why the Character of Plenipo- 
tentiary may not agree with that of Envoy Extraordinary 
on all Hands. @1715 Burner Own Time (1766) 1. 17 
‘The States General .. act only as Plenipotentiaries of the 
several provinces. 1877 FREEMAN JVorm. Cong. (ed. 3) I. 
App. 643 A document .. which .. gives.. the names of the 
plenipotentiaries on both sides. 

b. ¢ransf. and fig. 

a1711 Ken Sion Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 328 To chuse some 
fit Plenipotentiary: Of sacred Hymn I strait nade cboice. 
1850 Rosertson Ser. Ser. ui. v. 71 Not as a plenipo- 
tentiary supernaturally gifted to convey a mysterious benefit. 

Hence f Ple:nipotentia ‘rian, a plenipotentiary; 
Plenipote'ntiarily adv., in a plenipotentiary 
manner; Plenipote’ntiarize vw. z7/7.,to act asa | 
plenipotentiary ; Plenipote’ntiaryship, the office 
of a plenipotentiary. 

1654 tr. Wlartint’s Cong. China 48 When the Emperour 
had perused the Treatie, he presently found his *Plenipo- | 
tentiarian had sold him. 1649 Bounds Publ. Obed. 13 Per- 
sons *plenipotentiarily deputed to conclude for the publique | 
good of the people,.. sit at Westminster. 1841 Fraser's 
Mag. XX1\V.737 The other continued to *plenipotentiarise 
till he. .forced his government to dismiss him in disgrace. 
1800 SoutHey Let. to Coleridge 1 Apr., Should you be in 
Bristol, of course the “plenipotentiaryship is vested in you. 

+ Pleni-power. Oés. rave. [f. L. plénus full 

+ Power: prob. rendering a foreign expression, 
e.g. L. plénipolentia, F. plein pouvoir, Ger. 
vollmach?.) Full power or authority. 

1700 Rycaut //ist. Turks II. 5612 That the Proclama- 
tion being made in both the Emperors Names, no Passports 
should be delivered, either from the Germans to the Turks, 
or from the ‘lurks to the Germans; but that a Pleni-power 
should be given to the Mediators to grant Passports. 


Plenish (ple-nif), v. Chiefly Sc. Forms: 5 
plenys's, plennes,6 planish, -eis, -es, plenisch, 
-ishe, -iss, 6-7 plenniss, 6- plenish. [ad. OF. 
plentss-, lengthencd stem of plenir (Langtoft 
¢ 1300) to fill, f. stem plen- :—L.. plénus full.] 

1. /rans. To fill up, furnish, supply, stock; to 
replenish. Orig. Sc. and vor/h. dia/.; also general 
Eng. in 1gth c. 

€1470 Tltenry Wallace vil. 1024 Thai.. Plenyst the toune | 
agayne with Scottis blud. 1513 Douctas 4ue/s vy. Prol. | 
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42 Thow plenest paradise, and thow heriet hell. 1528 
Lynvesay Dreme 682 ‘This part of Asia, Weill planesit with 
Cieteis, towris, and townis. ¢1560 .\. Scotr /’ocms(S.T.S.) 
xxvi. g 3it thay ar planeist and repleit Of falset and dissait 
thair sell. 1829 Examiner 736/2 The doctor .. drew the 
tureen near to his plate, which he plenished and replenished. 
1844 Stepuens Lk. Farm: V1. 178 On the return of the 
horses to the stable. .they find their mangers plenished with 
corn. 1854 S. Dobeut Salder xxiii. 107 So comes Morn, 
Plenishes all things, and completes the world. 

b. spec. Yo furnish (a house, a farm, ete.). 
Se. and xorth. dal, 

@1§78 Lixcvesay (Pitscottie) Chrox. Scot. (S.T.S.) 1. 171 
The Jandis was so waistit.. that na thing was plenischit 
wntill Edmburgh. 1663 Sir G. Mackenzie Aeligtons Store 
xii, (1685) 111 He had plenished his house abundantly. 1680 
in A. Laing Lindores Abbey xx. 1876)252 Resolves to plenish 
aroom, ?a@1700in P. Walker Remark. Passages (1727) 16 
(Jam.., I told you to take no more rooms at Martinmas, than 
ye will plenish at Whitsunday. 1822 Scort Let. to D. Terry 
1o Nov. in Lockhart, Your kind and unremitting exertions... 
will soon plenish the drawing roo. 1823 Brockett NV. C. 
Gloss., Plenish or Plennish, to furnish a house. 

+2. absol. or intr. To spread abroad; to fill 
a vacant space. Sc. Ods. 

1457 Sc. dcts Fas. /[ (1814) I. 51/2 That na man mak 
gardis nor heggis of dry staikis .. nor 3it of na hewyn wode 
bot allanerly of lyffand wode be quhilk may grow & plenyss. 
1535 STEWART Cro, Scot. I]. 87 He rode ..Withoutin stop 
ay on to ‘Tynismouth, And planeist had that tyme onir 
all that place. 

HTence Ple‘nished //. a., furnished, stocked. 

1585 Keg. Privy Counctl Scot. 1V. 92 Laying of grite 
plennist boundis waist, 1856 Merivate Rom. Emp. V, 
xlil. 56 Behind so well-plenished an equipage. 

Ple-nishing, v//. sb. Chiefly Sc. 
v.+-Inc 1] 

1. The action of filling up or furnishing. 

1477 Charter Jas. //7 in Maitland //ist, Edin. i. (1753) 
8 For the Honoure of oure said Burgh and Plennesing cf 
voide Places within the samyn. ; 

2. That with which anything is plenished; cquip- 
ment, gear, stock, furniture; esf. household furniture. 

1561 Keg. Privy Council Scot, 1.170 The best of the gudis 
and the plennissing thairof. 1367 /d/d. 565 With the haill 
inunitionis, artaillierie, pulder, and uther plenissing being 
thairin. 1629 RuTHERFoRD Leté. (1862) I. 45 Ye have to 
rejoice that ye have now some plenishing up in heaven. 
1773, 1814 [see OutsicHT*], 1814 Scotr Hau. xviii, In- 
sight plenishing is cumbrous to carry. 1830 Miss Mitrorp 
Village Ser. 1v. (1863) 223 Hesettled him inthe Pond Farm, 
with a decent though scanty plenishing, 1876 W. WHitE 
Vlolidays in Tyrol xxxvili. 279 A chest or two, and a big 
stool, complete the plenishing. 

b. The outfit of a bride, her contribution to 
setting up house. /entshing-wain = BRIDEWAIN, 

1876 Whitby Gloss. Bride-wain, or Plenishing-wain, 
a waggon loaded with household goods, to be conveyed from 
the house of the bride's father, to that of the bridegroom. 
1877 Mrs. OupHant J/akers Flor. iv, The big cassone.. 
rudely painted, in which. .[she] brought home her plenish- 
ing when sbe married. 1888 Brackit Buras 115 She came 


[f. Previsu 


bringing her beautiful self along with cartloads of plenishing. | 
[Plenishing-nail: see PLANcHING 70/. sé, c.] | 


Ple‘nishment. 5v. 
Plenishing, outfit. 

1823 Gat R. Gilhaize 1. xvi. 157 Sarah’s father. . bestowed 
on us seven rigs, and a cow's grass,..as the beginning of 
a plenishment to our young fortunes. 1879 W. Synce 
Tom Singleton 11. viii, 140 A plenishment of new teeth. 

Plenist (plfnist). [f. L. PLex-um+-ist.] An 
adherent of the theory that all space is full of 
matter, and that there is no such thing as a vacuum : 


see PLENUM I. 

1660 BoyLe New Exp. Phys. Mech, xvii. 122 The Plenists 
(if | may so call them) do not prove that such spaces are 
replenish'd with such a subtle Matter as they speak of. 
1682 Creech Lucretius Notes (1683) 14 And this Mr. Hobs, 
a great Plenist, freely confesseth would follow. 1708 B77. 
Apollo No, 8 1/2 Cou’d the Plenists prove their plenum. 
1899 Dublin Rev. Oct. 326 This harmless vacuum was a 
great thorn in the side of some of the later plenists. 

+ Pleni-ti:de. Ods. vare. [irreg. f. L. plénz- (in 
PLENILUNE) + TIpDE.] A full tide; a flood-tide. 

159. Greene's Groats-w, Wit, Epitaph (1617) Giv, Let 
rowling Teares inpleni-tides oreflow, For losse of Englands 
second Cicero. eS 

Plenitude (ple-nitizd). Also 5-6 plenytude. 
[a. OF. plenziude, ad. L. plénititdo Pliny), f. pees 
full: see -TUDE.] 

1. The condition of being absolutely full in quan- 
tity, measure, or degree; fullness, completeness, 
perfection. (In first two quots. from the Vulgate.) 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) IV. 257 The seyenge of 
thapostle, ‘ When the plenitude of tyme schalle comme.’ 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 308/2 Pawle sayth the plenytude 
of the lawe tsloueandcharyte. 1570-6 LamMBaRDE Peramd, 
Kent (1826) 149 The Pope loosed them. .by the plenitude of 
his Apostolike power from allegiance to their Prince. 1669 
Gate Crt. Gentiles 1.1.1. 2 From (God]..al things at first 
flow, as from the Plenitude of Being. 1856 Dove Lagic 
Chr. Faith v1. 347 God in the full plenitude of majesty has 
spoken to man. 1873 Symonps Grk. Pocts xii. 405 That 
death in the plenitude of vigour is desirable. 

b. Z/er. Fullness (ot the moon). 

1864 Boutett Her. /Hist. & Pop. xi. 71 The Moon is in 
her Complement, or in her Plenitude, when at the full. 
1882 Cussans Her. 102 When full-faced and shining, it is 
described as In her Complement or Plenitude. ' 

ce. Comparative fullness; amplitude, plentiful- 


ness, abundance. 
1653 HI. More Conject. Cabbal, 1. 206 That there may | 


[f. PLENISH v. + -MENT.] 


PLENTEOUS. 


be the greater plenitude of life in the whole man. 1794 
Mrs. Piozat Syxox. II. 299 Plenitude of incident without 
confusion, and of adventure without gross improbability. 
1893 C. Hovcrs in Xeliguary Jan. 3 ‘he plenitude of 
stone in the northern counties generally..led to a more 
frequent use of stone..than in the rest of the country. 

2. The condition of being filled, fully occupied, 
or full of something; fullness; + spec. in DAystes 
= PLENUM 1 (obs.). 

1662 Hosses Seven Prob, Wks. 1845 VII. 17 How does 
the difficulty of separation argue the plenitude of all the 
rest of the world? 1728 Pemberton Newton's Philos. 143 
A prevailing opinion,.. that where no sensible matter ts 
found, there was yet a subtle fluid substance by which the 
space was filled up; even so as to inake an absolute pleni- 
tude. 1857 buttock Cazeanx’ Alidwif. 67 The ovaries 
vary in size..from the plenitude or vacuity of the uterus. 

tb. Bol. \oubleness of a flower. Obs. 

1760 J. Lee /utrod. Bot. 1. xx. (1765) 54 The Plenitude, 
Fullness, is occasioned by the Stamina running into Petals, 
Jbid. 55 Plenitude is chiefly incidental to polypetalous 
Flowers, 1765 Compl. Farmer s.v. Larkspur, In order to 
continue their plenitude, all plants with single flowers should 
be destroyed so soon as they appear. 

+3. A/ed. Animal fullness; repletion ; plethora. 

1533 Exvvot Cast. //elthe iu. vii, Wherefore the lettynge 
of bloude is..expedient..also for them, in whom, without 
plenitude, callyd fulness, inflammations begyn to be in their 
bodies, 1696 Puittirs (ed. 5), Plexttude, in Physick, when 
a Man has too much blood, or abounds with ill humours. 
1767 Goocu reat. Wounds 1. 321 Pain or disorder in his 
head, with symptoms of plenitude. 1802 Jed. Fra/. VII. 
67 That in the act of vomiting, the state of the brain is 
rather that of depletion than plenitude. ; ; 

+4. The condition of being fully supplied with 
everything ; affluence. Oés. 

1631 R. H. Arraigum. Whole Creature xiii. § 4. 220 He 
accounted his best plenitude and plenty without God.. 
extreame penurie. 1782 Miss Burnev Ceerdia vil. vill, 
Perverse repining of ungrateful plenitude ! 

5. Fullness of dress. Azeatorous sonce-tuse. 

1837 W. Irvine Capt. Bonncville 111. 260 Pantaloons of the 
most liberal plenitude. 

Hence Plenitudina'rian = PLENIST; Pleni- 
tu‘dinary a., charactelized by plenitude, full; 
Plenitu‘dinous (-tiz‘dinas) a., well-filled; stout, 
portly. All zave. 

1710 SHAFTESB. Chavac. (1733) I. 11. 301 The *Plenitudi- 
narian.. brings his Fluid in Play and joins the Idea of Body 
and Extension. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. éng. 1. \viii. 
(1739) 108 A strange kind of Government..wherein..a Sub- 
ject shall have a *plenitudinary power beyond that which 
his Lord and King had. 1812 L. Hunt in Examiner 
11 May 289/1 Six-bottle Ministers and *plenitudinous 
Aldermen. 1840 — in Vanbrugh's WWks., Miss Hoyden, 
without delay or ‘mistake’, is for consolidating everything 
into the tangible and plenitudinous. 

+Plenity. 06s. [ad. OF. plenité, pleineté, 
ad. L. plénuitas (Vitruy.).] Fullness, plenitude. 

@1622 AInswoRTH Axnot, Song Sol. v. 12 Washing in 
milke, sitting in plenity. 1623 CockEram, Plen/tie, ful- 
nesse. 1678 Cupwortu /xfel/. Syst. 1. ii. 75 [The] Hypo- 
thesis of some modern Atomists..that supposes a Plenity. 
+ Plenorderly, adv. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. L. 
plén-us fall + ORDER + -Ly 2.] By all the orders 


(or estates of the realm). 

1650 B. Discollimininm 27 That this power is plenipo- 
tentiarily deputed: Ergo, But that is not Nationally nor 
plenorderly deputed : Ergo... Because the old forme of King, 
Lords, and Commons, is ceased. 

Plenshing-nail: see PLANCHING w4/. sb. c. 

Plente, plentee, obs. forms of PLENTY. 

Plenteous (ple‘ntéas), a. (adv.) Now chiefly 
poetic. Forms: a. 4-5 plentifous, -efous, 
-evous, 5 -yfous, -ivous(e, -yvows. 8B. (z for v) 
4 -euus, 4-5 -euous(e, -iuous(e, -yuous, 5 
-euose. y. 4 plentwis, 5-6 -uous(e,6-uus. 6. 4 
plenteus, 5-6 -ius, -ious’e, -yous, -iose, 6 -yus, 
-eouse, 6-plenteous. (Also 5-6 plaint-.) [ME. 
plentifous, -ivous, a. OF. plenlivous (¢ 1220 in 
Godef.), plentevous, -vers, -viows, extended forms of 
plentif, {. plenté PLENTY : see -IVE, -ouS. Reduced 
through the successive stages Plen/ivous, -evous, 
-€U0US, -U0us, to -2ous, -cous, Cf. BoUNTEOUS.] 

1. Present or existing in plenty or in full supply ; 


abundant, plentiful, copious. 

a1340 Hampote Psalter xci. 14 pai sall be multyplyed in 
plentifous elde. /déd. cxxix. 7 At him plentevous bying. 
1340 — Pr. Consc. 4618 We haf pees and welthe plenteuus. 
©1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxvii. (\/achor) 1067 Thru plentwis 
gyft of goddis grace. 1388 Wyctir Ps. cxxix. {exxx.]7 Plen- 
teous redempcioun is athym. €1400 Destr. Trey 341 In yche 
place of the playne with plentius stremes. /did. 3153 Pere 
pepull are so plaintiose & placis ofstrenght. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. 
(WV. de W. 1531) 169 b, With the plenteous infusyon of grace. 
1sgo Hyrve tr. Vives’ /nstr. Chr. Wom. (1592) Ceiij, 
More plentuous advantage shal come hereof. 1554-9 Songs 
& Baill. (1860) 4 A plentyus newe yeres gyfft. 1715-20 
Pore //iad vin. 634 The flaming piles with plenteous fuel 
raise. 1830CoLERIDGE Ch. § St. (1839) 277 A plenteous crop 
of such philosophers and truth-trumpeters. 1868, Lyncu 
Rivulet cxtvi. iti, He bears the plenteous living grain. 

2. Bearing or yielding abundantly; fertile, pro- 


lific, productive. Const. zy, of. ; 

1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 53: In god contreie & plenti- 
uous, ¢1374 CHaucer Boeth. 1. metr. ti. 4 The plentyuos 
Autompne. 1388 Wyciir Ps. Ixiv. [Ixv.] 14 The -. valeis 
schulen be plenteuouse of wheete. c1400 MaunpEv. (Roxb.) 
xii. 51 Pe flum lordan. .esrizt plentifous of fisch. c1400 Bernt 
1496 So plentivouse this,world is of iniquite! 1535 Jove 


PLENTEOUSLY. 


Afol. Tindate (Arb.) 37 John..beyng so plentuouse in telling 
one thing so ofte and so many ways. 1541 BELLENDEN Descr. 
tb, ix. in Cron. Scot. Bvjb, This firth [of Forth] is rycht 
plentuus of coclis, osteris, muschellis, selch, pellok, mersw yne 
and quhalis. 1603 SHaks. J/eas. for J, 1. iv. 43 Her plen- 
teous wombe Expresseth his full Tilth, and husbandry. 
1682 R. Burton Admirable Curios.8 The Soil plenteows of 
Corn, Cattle, Waters,and Woods. 1863 Geo. Etior Romola 
xxi, The seasons had been plenteous in corn, 


+ 3. Possessing or having abundance ; abundantly 


provided or supplied; rich. Oés. 

@ 1340 Hampote Psalter xi. 8 Here as helples & pore bot 
in heuen as plentefous & riche. c¢1491 Chast. Goddes 
Chytd, 19 Yf they can thenne well gader togider frute and 

erbes of vertues than shall thei be plenteuous. 1582 
W. Srarroro E.ram. Compl. i. (1876) 19 We be not so plen- 
tious as we haue bene, the first fruits and tenthes are de- 
ducted of our liuings. 1643 Prysne Sov. /’ower Parl. u. 
55 It trad btene long evill ruled by evill Officers, so that the 
Land could not be plenteous neither with Merchandize, 
chaffer, nor riches, 

+4. Giving abundantly; cenerous, liberal, boun- 
tiful. Ods. 

1377 Lancti. P. Pt. B. x. 80 Ne beth plentyuous to be 
pore as pure charite wolde. 1531 Exyot Gov. ut. iv, Be 
a@ man neuer so valraunt, so wise, so liberall or plentuous. 
1617 Fretcuer lalentinian v. vit, From thy plenteous 
hand divine, Let a river run with Wine. 1697 DrypeN 
Virg. Georg. wu. 604 With plenteous Hand Bring Clover- 
grass. a1700 Devpe~ //ymn, ‘Creator Spirit, by whose 
Aid’ iii, Plenteous of Grace, descend from high, Rich in 
thy Sevenfoid Energy ! 

+B. adv. = PLeNTEOUSLY. Obs. rare. 
c1400 Destr. Troy 9504 Pesis of plates plentius mekyll. 
Tbtd. 11492 The grekes Were of pepull & pouer plaintius mony. 
Plenteously (plent/osli, adv. Now chiefly 

poet. [f. prec. +-LY¥*.J] In a plenteous manner ; 
abundantly, copiously ; + bountifully. 

1340 Ayend. 51 Uor pet bet me eth and dryngb to-uore 
time .. Ober to plentyuousliche. ¢1350 Wilt, Palerne 180 
Briddes & smale bestes wib his bow he quelles so plenteous.- 
liche. ¢ 1400 Mavusvev. | Roxb.) xvii. 76 Men findez inanna 
mare plentifously and better ban in any ofer place. 1535 
Covernate Todstiv. 8 Yfthou hast moch, geue plenteously. 
tsst Turner //erdalé i, Bj, This herbe groweth lentucieis 
in my lordes gardyne at Syon. 1667 Muton 7. LZ. vu. 
392 Each Soul living, each that crept, which plenteously 
‘Lhe waters generated by thir kindes. 1702 YALbEN sii sop 
at Court xu. ili, Fle shook his sides, and wish'd them gone, 
Whilst plenteously they fed. 1855 Lynew Aroutet xvii. iii, 
So shall thy good fruits plenteously Hang ripening for us. 

Plenteousness (ple‘nt/asnés). Now chiefly 
foet. [f. as prec. +-NESS.] The quality or con- 
dition of being plenteous; abundance, plentifulness; 
fertility, fruitfulness. 

¢ 1375 X/ Patus of [ell 47 in O. E. ATisc. 212 Hou dred- 
ful is hel..In be wych of wepyng is gret plenteuesnes. 
¢ 1400 [see PLeENtEousIE]. 1535 CovERDALE 2Chroun. xi. 23 
He gaue them plenteousnes of fode. 1638 Junius Pasut. 
alnctents 226 Our cheerful minde..might..offend rather in 
too much plenteousnesse. 1785 Patry Wor. Philos. (1818) 
I. 244 The Supreme Proprietor..who has filled the world 
with plenteousness. 1864 Texnxyson £1. Ard. 558 Set in 
this Eden of all plenteousness. 

+ Plenteouste. (és. In 4 plentuuste, plen- 
teuouste, -owste, 5 plentefoste. [a. OF. plun- 
tuoussete (Godef.), f. plentivous PLENTEOUS : see 
-TY.] Plenteousness, plenti/ulness. 

@ 1340 Hamroce Psalter xxxv. 9 Pai sall be drokynd of be 
plentuuste of bi hows. 1382 Wrycuir Deut, xxx.g God shal 
make thee to be plenteuous in alle the werkis of thin 
hoondis,..in plentzuowste of thin erthe. c1g00 Lanfrauc's 
Cirurg, 58 Pe whiclre discrasye pou schatt helpen..with 
plentefoste [.J/S. A. plenteuousnes] of gode mete. 

Plenteth, -eythe, -i.e, -ieth, obs. ff. PLexty. 

Plentethnes: see PLENTINESS. 

Plentiful (plentiful), a. (adv.) 
56. + -FUt.] 

1. Full of plenty; furnished with or yielding abun- 
dance ; copiously supplied; opulent. Now rave. 

1470-85 MaAtory Arthur vu. xxxv, 269 Ther is plentyful 
countrey. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 225 Plenty- 
full of al good thynges. 1622 R. Hawxins Voy. S. Sea 
(1847) 149 The Shore plentiful of Fish and good for refiesh- 
ing. 1526 Bacon Sylva § 580 If it be a long winter, it is 
commonly amore plentiful year. 1646 J. Bensrtccr God's 
fury 22 The Scrtpture is plentifull in avouching this truth. 
1726 Suetvocke Voy. round World 294 There were Inhabi- 
tants who lived in a plentifirl manner on the product of that 
Island, 1838 Lytton .fZice 1. ii, His table plentiful, but plain. 

2. _Present or existing in great plenty; abundant, 
copious, ample. 

¢1510 Gesta Rom., dd. Stories v.439 Ye..shall fynde y® 
mercy of God plentefull. 1563 Hyit Art Garden. (1593) 
6 A fat and loose ground, which. .yeeldeth also plentifullest 
and greatest fruite. 1602 Sitaks, //am. ul. ii. 202 Vhey haue 
a plentifull lacke of Wit. 1695 Woonwarp Na/. //ist. Earth 
iv. (1723) 190 A plentifull Admixture of Sulphur. 1712 
Sirece Sect. No. 79 >3, [ havea plentiful Fortune. 1893 
R. Witiiams in Traill Sec. ag. 1. i. 30 There is a plenti- 
ful supply of materials, 1898 J. Arcu Story of Life x. 254 
Yhe ‘Thank yous ' we got for our pains were not as 
plentiful as blackberiies [cf. PLENTY a. 1, quot. 1596]. 

+3. Liberal, generous, profuse, lavish. Ods. 

1568 Grarton Chrvow. 11. 626 Which things daylie more 
and more encreased, by his abundant liberalitie, and plenti- 
full house kecping. 1625 Bacon Ess., Expeuce (Arb.) 117 
A Man had need, if he be Plentifull, in some kinde of Ex- 

ence, to be as Sauing azaine, in some other... For he that 
is Plentifull in Expences of all Kindes, will hardly be pre- 
served from Decay. 


+ B. as adv. = next. Obs. 


(f. PLenty 


993 


1563 Hy Ard Garden. (1574) 12 By that meanes, dothe 
the ground yealde the plentifuller. : 

Plentifully (plentifuli), adv. [f. prec. +-Ly *.] — 

1. In plentitul measure or number; abundantly, 


copiously ; in or with abundance. 

1553 Eprn Treat. Newe nd. (Arb.) 14 Lacha groweth 
there more plentifully then in any other countre. 1611 Biste 
Luke xii. 16 Vhe ground of a certaine rich man brought 
foorth plentifully [TinpaLe, Geneva, plenteously']. 1683 
Deynen Life Plutarch 30 He liv’d tho not splendidly yet 
plentifully. 1727 De For Syst. Magic. iv. (1840) 115 This sort 
of wise men, of whom the age is plentifully stored at this 
time. 1849 Macautay //ist. Fug, vii. LH. 229 Money was 
plentifully contributed to build a meeting house for him. 

Comb, 1894 H. Nisuet Bush Gut's Rom. 196 A well-wooded 
and plentifully-watered glen. 4 

+2. With fullncss of treatment or expression ; 
fully, in detail. Ods. ; 

1560 Das tr. Sleidane's Comm. 372 Which shal treat al 
thinges more plentifully. 1659 PEARSON Creed (1839) 161 
The second part of the argument ..the Scriptures mani- 
festly and plentifully assure us. 

Plentifulness (plentifulnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The state or condition of being plentiful. 

1. The condition of having or yielding abundance; 
affluence ; abundant productiveness. Now rare. 

1537 tr. Latimer's Serm. bef, Convoe. Av, What man hath, 
any thynge [ praye you, but he hath receiued it of his plenty- 
fulnes? 1585 I. Wasnincton Ir. Wicholay's Voy. u. vi. 36 
Through the plentifulnesse of the yeere they do deliver 
more. 1603 Kwottes //ist. Turks (1638) 153 To breake 
into Thessaly, with the plentifulnesse thereof to relieue 
their wants. 1795 J. Suttivan //ist. Mare 38 There is 
none which. .exceeds it in plentifulness of fish. 

2. Abundance, copiousness, plenty. 

1ssg_Epen Decades 266 This sea .. poureth furth his 
plentifulnesse. 1848 Mitt fof, Econ, 1. xii. § 2 The plenti- 
fulness of land seems to me the true explanation. 1905 
L£din. Rev. July 197 Evident from the very plentifulness of 
these remains. Bet 

Plentify ‘plentifoi,, v. [f. Puenty + -Fy.] 

+1. trans. Yo make plenteous; to enrich; to 
fertilize (soil). Ods. 

tsss W. Watreman Fardle Factions u. iii, 123 Wherewith 
thei so plentifie their grounde, that thei communely receiue 
two hundred busshelles fora busshell. 1605 SytvEsTER De 
Bartas u. iit. 1. Abraham i145 God his own with blessings 
plentifies. 1608 R. Jounson Seven Chanipions A iij b, After 
thts the land was plentified with Citties. 

2. intr. To become plentiful. dad, 

tgor GwWENDOLINE Keats Tales Duustable Weir (Devon, 
dial.) 208 Wi' the coming o’ warmer weather and the plenti- 
fying 0’ eggs he would be Inszulf agin. 

+ Plentily, adv. Os. rare. In 4 plenteliche. 
(f. PLenty a. + -Ly 2.) = PLenTIFULLY adv. 

1340 Ajyend, 105 Pe more pe zaule onderuangp plenteliche 
pise pri 3ef bes of god. 

+Plentiness. Obs. [f. Prenty a. + -NESS. 
Wyelifs plntethnes was either formed irreg. on 
plenteth, carly form of PLENTY sé., or (?) an error 
for *plentifnes.) = PLENTIFULNESS. 

1382 Wrycetir Gea. xli, 30 Seuen jeres .. of greet plente .. 
whom shulen folwe othere seuen jeer of as greet bareynes, 
that to forgetyng be takun al the bihynd plentethnes (z. ” 
plentenes).  /d//. $7 And plentithnes cam of the seuen jeer. 
1511 in 10¢k Ref, Hist. MSS. Commu. App. v. 394 Corne or 
grayne..shall be suld and ratiffied acording the plentines of 
the yere. 1582 Stanvuurst +Enc/s, etc., /’s.1.ni, Yeelding 
ahundant plentines Of fruict, in haruest seasoned. 

Plentious e, -ius, obs. fi. PLENTEoUs. 

Plentith e, -nes, obs. ff. PLENTY, PLENTINESS. 

Plentitude (plentitivd). Erroncous form of 
PLENITCDE, influcnced by PLenty @. (Prob. in 
some cascs a misprint.) 

1615 I. Apams Sfir. Navig. 3 A happy and excellent 
knowledge given to the saints, and that in a wonderfull 
plentitude. 1768-74 Tucker Zt. Nas, (1834) Hl. 22 The plenti- 
tude of the universe, 1824 Scott Aedgaunttet ch. i, They 
were met..by.. Peter Peebles, in his usual plentitude of wig 
and celsitude of hat, 

+ Plentive, a. Oés. rare—'. In 4 plentyue. 
(a. OF. plentif, -tive adj., plentiful, f. plenté PLENTY: 
sce -IVE.] Yielding abundance, fertile. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 6444, ¥ ne sey nere 
-,A fairer lond, ne more plenty ue. 

Plentivos, -ivous e, -ues, -uis, -uous(e, 
etc., obs. ff, PLENTEOUS, 

Plentuuste, variant of PLENTEOUSTE Ods, 

Plenty (plenti), 56. @., adv.) Forms: sce 
below. [ME. plented, plenteth, plenté, a. OF. 
plentet (12th c. in Oxf. V’s.), plented, plenté, -teit, 
nom. -tez, fleynte, mod.¥. dial. plenté, plerntdé :— 
L. plinitat-em fullness, f. p/én-us full: see -TY.] 

A. Illustration of Forms. 
a. 3plented, 4-6 plenteth, 4-7 -ith, 5 -eythe, 
pleintith, 6 plentieth. 8. 4 plentez, -es. 

€t2z50 Gen. § Ex. 3709 Des .xii. dider hem hauen bro3t Of 
Be plented de god dor gaf. 13.. Cursor Al. 1359 (Cott.) 
Quen be plentez [/arrf. plentes] sal cum o time. 1382 
Wreutr Gen. xli. 31 To spille the greetnes of plentithe. 
¢14z0 Chron. Vilod. cxxx, Plenteythe of fysshe. 1461 | 
Plenteth [see B. 2]. 1464 Holds of Partt. V. 511/1 Shewyng | 
unto hym, .the pleintith of his good Lordship. 1542 Upatt 
Erasm. Afpoph. 308b, Yet ye haue holes plentieth in your 
eares. 1555 Plenteth; 21603 Plentith [see B. I. 2]. 

y. 3-GOplente, 4 6 -ee, 5-7 -ie, 6 -i, -ye, 5- -y. 

@ 1225 Ancr. KR. 194 Plente of worldliche pinges. ¢ 1400 
Maunpev. (Roxb,) xiv. 63 Grete plentee of wylde bestes. 
¢1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 440 Put therto 


PLENTY. 


gode plentie of pynes. 1483 Cath. Ang/. 283/2 Plenty, 
abundancia. 1525 Lp. Berners Frotss., It. 259 ‘hey had 
wynes to drynke plentye. sso J. Coxe Eng. & Hr. Heratds 
iil. (1877157 Fraunce bath of them plente. 1573 G. Harvey 
Letier-b%.9 Plentito furnish upatrim tragedi. 1638 Junius 
Paint. Ancients 228 Plentie. must have a meane, 

5. Sc. 4-6 pleynte, plaintie, playntie. 

1375 Se. Leg. Saints xxvii. (A/achor) 1488 Pai wane 
froyt of land & se..in gret pleynte. 1g500-z0 Dunsar 
Poems xxxiv. 93 Fair claithis and gold plaintie. 1514 
Barctay Cyt. & Ufplondyshu, (Percy Soc.) 8 Some man 
hath pleynte of cunnynge. arsso Freiris of Berwik 369 
in Dundbar's Poems (S. V.S.) 297 And 3e sall haif playntie. 

B. Signification. Tse, 

1. The state of abounding or being in abundance ; 
plentifulness, abundance. J Alenty: plentiful, 
abundant; in abundance, plentifully, abundantly. 

1382 [see A. a]. 1ssz Turner Herbal 1. Dij, Camo- 
myle groweth..in mooste plenty of al, in hunsley hethe. 
1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa ui. 140 Onix-stones.. are 
brought hither in great plentie. 1622 MuisseLtDEN Free 
Trade (1623) 117 By reason of the plenty of money. 1634 
W. Woop New Lug. Prosp. (1865) 107 In the Summer... 
when Lobsters bein their plentyand prime. 1786 H. Tooke 
Purtey 68 They [abbreviations] have been introduced, in 
different plenty, and more or less happily, in all Languages. 
1852 Miss YoncE Cameos I. xxix. 307 Compliments passed 
in plenty. 

+b. The state of having abundance. O6s. rare. 

c1z90 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 230/402 Heore procratour to hem 

cam, and was euere in plente, he brouzte heom mete and 
drinke i-nou3, as he hadde er i-do, 
te. Liberality. Cés. rare. 

€1410 Sir Cfeges 24 His mete was fre to euery man, That 
wold com and vesite hym than: He was full of plente. 

+d. lull or complete state; fullness, complete- 
ness, perfection; = FULLNESS 2b, 3. Olds. 

13.. [see A. 6]. ¢1374 CHAUCER Boeth. v. pr. Vi. 135 
(Cainb. MS.) Of the whiche lyf it ne myhte nat enbrace the 
plente in dwellynge. 1382 Wyctir Ps. xsiii, 1 Off the Lord 
1s the erthe, and the plente of it. c1qoo Afot. Lolt. 30 He 
lioldip not be plente ne fe perfeccoun pat fallip to his con- 
secracoun. 

e. In proverbial phrases. 

¢1449 Pecock Repr. 184 Experience wole weel schewe 
that plente is no deinte, and ouermyche homelines with a 
thing gendrith dispising toward the same thing. 1533 
Beccennen Livy unr. i. (S.'V. 8.) L. 241 Plente generis con- 
temptioun. 1542 Recorpr Gr. Aries B ij, Plentie is no 
deintie,as the conimon saicyng is. 1600 HoLtanp Livy it. 
i. 88 But plentie, as the manner is, soone caused lothing. 

2. A full or abundant supply ; as much as one 
could desire; a large quantity or number; abtn- 
dance of something. 

@ tzzg[see A. y]. 1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 139 In be contrey 
of kanterbury mest plente of fiss is. 1388 Wyctir Acts 
xxii. © At myddai sudeynli fro heuene a greet plente of 1i3t 
schvon aboute me. c1g00 Destr. Troy 3433 Gret plenty of 
pepull,—all the place full. xrsss Bonner //emilics 2 That 
multitude and plenteth of preachers. @ 1603 T. Cari wricnt 
Confut. Rhent. N. T. (1618) 725 By this plentith and over. 
flow of Gods blessings. 1632 LituGcow 7raz. v.184 Scarcity 
of water, and too much plenty of scorching heate. 1756 T. 
in Connotsseur No. 105 23 Ile was in a fine open country 
with plenty of foxes. 1857 Maurice Ef. St, John i.g A 
treatise containing plenty of errors. 1885 Farcus Sings 
& «ir ows 192 We were in plenty of time. 

b. with a: an abundance (of). Now chiefly U.S. 

1627-77 Fectuam Resolves 1. xi. 17 If euer 1 should wish 
a plenty; it should be for my friends, not me. 1628 Foro 
Lover's Mel. wt. ii, Vhat freedom Which heaven hath with 
a plenty made you rich in. 1726 SHetvocke ley. round 
World 40x This suil produces a plenty of wood. 1787 
M. Cuter in Life, etc. (1888) 1. 274 The river, where 
a plenty of several kinds of fish may be caught. 1849 
Loncr. Kavanagh 71 Remeinber to let it have a plenty of 
gravel in the bottom of its cage. 1855 “RAcKeRAY Newe- 
conts xxvi, A plenty of smoke was delivered from the 
council of thee. 1857 Witney Li/e Lang. vii. 125. 

ce. kollowing a sb. Now rare. Cf. I. 1b. 

13.. Cover de L. 1488 Styward,.. Bye us vessel gret plenté. 
Dysschys, cuppys and sawsers([elc.]. c 1420 Liber Cocorum 
(1862) 16 Seson hit with sugur grete plenté. 1600 J. Pory 
tr. Leo's Africa vi. 270 They haue goates great plentie, 
1841 Scot. Let. in Catlin NV. Amer. Ind. (1844! L. iv. 25 
‘There are cattle a plenty on that spot [cf. b above]. 

3. Abundance of the necessaries and comforts of 
life; a condition of geneial abundance; a time of 
abundance. Horn of plenty = Cornucopia. 

1377 L.anct. P. Pe. 3. v1. 165 Worth neuere plente amonge 
be poeple ber-while my plow liggeth. 1393 /dé¢d. C. xvin. 93 
Ther sholde be plente and pees perpetuel for euere. c¢ 1430 
Lync. A/fn. Poems (Peicy Soc.) 6 To regne in pees, plente, 
and plesaunce. ¢ 1586, 1707, etc. Horn of plenty {sce Horn 
sh, 12b}, 60x Sin W. Cornwactus Ess. u, xivili.i1631) 305 
Profit is divided into the obtaining peace and plentie. 1750 
Gray Flegy 63 To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land. 1818 
Byron Cé, //ar. w. xlvili, Plenty leaps Vo laughing life, 
with her redundant hoin. 1855 Macautay /fis/. Eng. xvi. 
ILI. 680 Here, therefore, was a plenty unknown in any other 
part of Munster, : ; 

+b. concr.in p/. Things that constitute ‘plenty’; 
the necessaries and comforts of life; provisions; 
possessions. Obs. 

1sg9 Snaxs. fen. V,v. ii. 35 Peace, Deare Nourse of Arts, 
Plentyes, and ioyfull Births. 1614 C. Brook: £pithad. 
Diuner, ‘The board being spread, furnisht with various 
plentics. 1671 Barrow Sern. /’s. cxii. g Wks. 1687 I. 456 
Can we with any content taste our dainties, or view our 
plenties, while the poor man stands in sight pining with 
hunger? 1723 Dx. Wharton 7rue Briton No. 52 11. 456 
‘he exuberant Plenties of a most beneficent Climate. 


4. alirib. and Comd., as plenly-monger, plenty 
price (cf. famine price); plenty-scanting adj. 


PLENUM. 


1593 Nasue Chrisé’s T. Wks. (Grosart) IV, 215 Great 
plenty-scanting calamities, art thou to await, for wanton 
diszuising thy selfe againstkind. 1654 Wxittock Zootoua 
56 Plentymongers (that wanton away their own or Husbands 
Moneys). 1681 1. Jorpan London's Foy 12 My Name 
Fructifera, The Plenty-Governess of India, 1860 Gen. P. 
Tuomrson Audi Adt. III. cxxix. 88 That corn merchants in 
a famine ought to sell their corn at plenty price. 

II. adj. or quasi-ad7. [app. an idiomatic use of 
the sb.] 

1. Existing or present in ample quantity or num- 
ber; in plenty, in abundance ; abundant, plentiful, 
numerous. Now chiefly co//og. a. In predicate. 

1300 Cursor .17, 23460 (Cott.) All operkin blisses pat mai 
be, All pire in be sal be plente. c1440 /pomyden 1364 
There lordis were grete and plente. 1525 Lp. BERNErs 
Froiss. 11. cxxvi. [cxxii.] 357 At this siege euery thynge 
was plenty. 1577 NortHsrooke Déeing (1843) 23 As for 
sermons, they are not daintie, but very plentie. 1595 Snaxs. 
1 Hen, IV,u. iv. 265 If Reasons were as plentie as Black- 
berries, I would giue no man a Reason vpon compulsion. 
1656 H. Putiars Purch, Patt. (1676) 6 Where money is 
plenty, and land scarce. 1722 DE For Plague (1756) 100 
Where they could not find such, for they were not very 
plenty. 1803 Syp. Smitu Js. (1850) 32 In the one, land is 
scarce, and men plenty; in the other, men are scarce, and 
land is plenty. 1847 Le Faxnu 7. O'&rien 84 Wherever 
kicks and cuffs are plentiest. 1870 Lowett Study Wind. 
(1886) 22 Poets would be plentier. : 

b. Following a sb.: = In plenty, in large quan- 
tity. Obs. exc. dial. Cf. I. 2c. 

13-. Cursor AZ. 4811 (Cott.) Bot quen bai sagh pat corn 
plente, Bliber men moght neuer be. 1470-85 MAtory Arthur 
vit. xxvi. 253 Gold and syluer plente to spend. 1500-20 
{see A. SJ. 1542 [see A.a]. 1614 Jackson Creed it. xvi. 
§7 The meanest handmaid .. had infallible pledges plenty 
of his extraordinary calling. 1818 BentHam Ch. Eng. 
Catech. 420 Who has conies plenty to dispose of cheap. 

ce. Preceding a sb. = plenly of (L. 2). dial, 

1878 STEVENSON /z/and Voy. 8 Although there are plenty 
other ideals that I should prefer. AZod. Sc. Vhere were 
plenty folk ready to help. I know of plenty places to go to. 

+2. Characterized by or having abundance ; 
abundantly supplied. Ods. rare. 

1570 Henry's Wallace vi. 990 uote, Schir, be ye gydyt 
be me, The bowndandest [v.~. plentiest] part off Ingland ye 
sallse. 1583 Stuspes Avat. A dus. ni. (1882) 4 Is this country 
fruitfull, and plenty of all things, or barren, and emptie ? 

II. quasi-adv. Abundantly. co//og. 

1842 J. Aiton Domest. Econ. (1857) 331 A leaden collar for 
the stick, with the hole in the collar plenty large enough. 
1884 H. Cottincwoop Under JWeteor Flag87 They're plenty 
large enough. [Common coé/og. througbout Gt. Britain; 
also in U. S. See Eng. Dial. Dict.] 

Plentyfous, -y(ojus, -yvous(e,° -yvows, 
obs. ff, PLENTEOUS. 

{| Plenum (pl7ndm). [L., neut. of p/Zz25 adj. 
full (se. spalzzem space): cf. vacuzm empty (space). | 

1. Physics. A space completely filled with matter ; 
spec. the whole of space regarded as being so filled; 
opposed to Vacuum. 

1678 CupwortH /xfell, Syst. 1. i. 9 Leucippus and his 
Companion Democritus make the first Principles of all 
things to be Plenum and Vacuuuz (Body and Space). 1714 
Let, fr. Layman (ed, 2) 7 A Government can't rightfully 
restrain a Man's professing the Belief of a Vacusas or 
a Plenuut. 1727-41 CHambers Cyc/, s.v., The Cartesians 
adhere firmly to the doctrine of an absolute Alenuuz. 1747 
Franktin Lett, Wks. 1840 V. 191 Here we have a hottle 
containing at the same time a A/evzz of electrical fire, and 
a vacuunt of the same fire, 1822 R. Hate Sern. Wks. 1833 
VI. 13 In a perfect Alenunz, motion would be impossible. 
1887 Encycl. Brit. XXII. 565/1 From the astronomers 
the Stoics borrowed their picture of the universe,—a A/enz1z 
in the form of a series of layers or concentric rings, first, 
the elements, then the planetary and stellar spheres, massed 
round the earth as centre. 

b. Zransf. A condition of fullness; a full place. 

1795 Soutuey Lett. fr. Spain (1799) 6 This..was followed 
by some excellent chocolate, and I soon established a ple- 
num in my system. 1878 Gro. Erior Coll. Breakf P. 117 
An ache, a need That spaceless stays where sharp analysis 
Has shown a plenum filled without it. 

2. A full assembly; a meeting of a legislative 
body, conference, association, etc., at which all the 
members are expected to be present ; +in Sweden, 
a meeting of one of the legislative chambers (oés.), 

1772 Town & Country Mag. 50 Stokholm Dec. 6 In the 
plenum beld yesterday, the inferior orders made no altera- 
lion in the resolution they had taken of adopting the royal 
capitulation with the projected changes. 1772 Hartford 
Merc. Suppl. 18 Sept. 3/3 The Marshal of the Diet opened 
the Plenum of the Nobility with a long panegyric upon the 
King. 1885 Lp. Lorrus in Pall Mall G. 6 May 2/1 All 
colonial questions in common to the empire would be dis- 
cussed by the Plenum, but would have to be sanctioned by 
the Imperial Parliament before receiving the Queen’s sanc- 
tion. 1899 Daily News 12 June 9/1 Germany..will.. 
only give her final decision when the Pauncefote scheme, 
with the inevitable amendments, comes before the plenum. 

3. altrib., as plenum method, syslem, a system of 
artificial ventilation in which fresh air, forced into the 
building to be ventilated, drives out the vitiated air. 

1888 J. A. Ewine in /xcycl. Brit. XXIV. 160/2 A broad 
distinction may be drawn hetween what are sometimes called 
vacuum and plenum methods of artificial ventilation. 1903 
Architect 24 Apr. 276/2 The ventilation of the hospital was 
secured by natural, as opposed to artificial, means, such as 
that usually called the Plenum system. 

Pieny-: see PLENI-. 

Pleny(e, -yie, -31¢, obs. Sc. ff. PLain v.; hence 
Plenyhand, plen3eand 77. ///e. : see PLAINAND. 


| 


994, 


Plenyie, plengie, 54. Sc. [f. plenzze, Sc. form 
of PLain v.] Complaining, grumbling. 

1819 W. Texnant Pafistry Storm’d (1827) 107 He spak, 
and instant a’ the senzie Did ratifie it without plenzie. 

Pleo, obs. erron. form of PILAv. 

Pleochroic (plZjkravik), a. Cryst. [f. pleo-, 
PLEIo- + Gr. xpws complexion, colour, -xpo-os 
coloured +-1c: cf. DicuHroic.] Showing different 
colours when viewed in two or in three differcnt 
directions (dchroze or /richroic), as certain double- 
refracting crystals. So Pleochroism (plijg°- 
kroiz’m), the quality of thus exhibiting different 
colours; dichroism or trichroism; Pleochroitic 
(-kro,itik) a, [irreg., after dendritic, etc.], of or 
pertaining to pleochroism; Pleochroma‘tic a. 
[see Curomatic] = pleochroic; Pleochro'matism 
= pleochroism; Pleochroous (plzjg*kro,as) a. = 
pleochroic. 

1864 WessTER, “Pleochroic. 18€8 Dana AJixn, (ed. 5) 212 
Epidote. .. Var..3. Withamite, Carmine-red to straw-yellow: 
strongly pleochroic; the colour as seen through in one 
direction, deep crimson, in another transverse, straw-yellow. 
1894 Naturalist 68 Pleochroic haloes, surrounding minute 
zircon crystals, are seen in hoth micas. 1857 WuHEWFLL 
Mist. Iuduct. Sc. (ed. 3) 111. 542 Experiments on the 
*pleochroism of minerals, 1886 Builder 24 Apr., Dichroism, 
or pleochroism, practically never occurs in crystals belonging 
tothecubic system, 1879 RutLey Stud. Rocks vii. 8 Deter- 
mining the position of the *pleochroitic maxima. 1864 Wers- 
sTER, *Pleochromatic..* Pleochromatism,.*Pleochroous. 

Pleodont (plz dent), a. (sb.) Zool. [f. Gr. mAéos, 
-ws full+d50vs, d80vr- tooth.] Solid-toothed, as 
certain lizards: opp. to calodont. wb. sb. A solid- 
toothed lizard. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 252/1. The Pleodonts are 
divided into two. .groups: the first witb a compressed tail... 
as in the Crocodiles ; the other with the tail perfectly conical. 

Pleoi, obs. form of Play. 

Pleomastia, -mazia: see PLEIO-. 

Pleomorphic (pl/jomf3hk), a. [f. pleo-, 
PLEIo- + Gr. poppy form +-ic.] Having more than 
one form: (a2) &vol., exhibiting different forms at 
different stages of the life-history, as certain bacteria 
and parasitic fungi; pleiomorphic; (4) Chem. and 
Afin. crystallizing in two or more fundamentally 
different forms; polymorphic. So Pleomo‘rphism, 
the fact or condition of thus exhibiting a plurality 
of forms: (2) = pleiomorphism; (4) = polymor- 
phism ; Pleomo‘rphist, an advocate of a thcory of 
pleomorphism ; Pleomo'rphous a. = pleomorphic; 
Ple‘omorphy = pleomorphism. 

1886 E.R. Lankester in Nature 4 Mar. 413/2, 1 gave tbe 
name Sacteriunt rubcscens to this *pleomorphic, or, as 
I termed it, ‘ Protean’, species. 1864 WessTER, */’/eouzor- 
phism, the property of crystallizing under two or more 
distinct fundamental forms,..said of various substances, as 
carbon, which occurs in octahedral and related forms in 
the diamond, and in hexagonal prismsin graphite. 1876 tr. 
Wagner's Gen, Pathol. (ed. 6) 86 Upon tbis depends tbe so- 
called pleomorphism. 1884 Vature 4 Sept. 433/2 The then 
recent discoveries of Pleomorphism and tbe reproductive 
organs..were leading mycologists to suspect that a repro- 
ductive process exists in the case of all the higher Fungi. 
1887 Athenzuo: 6 Aug. 184/3 When De Bary discovered 
and demonstrated the wonderful fact of hetercecism. .it is 
not astonishing that many saw in tbis the way to crown the 
wildest conjectures of the *pleomorphists of the day. 1864 
Wensster, *Pleonzorphous, having the property of pleomor- 
phism, 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 232 The erroneous theory 
of so-called *Pleomorphy among Fungi was the result of 
a defective perception of the true nature of the different 
kinds of reproductive organs on which the common name of 
Spore had been bestowed. 

| Pleon! (plzgn). Zoo/. [Arbitrarily f. Gr. 
ad éwv, pr. pple. of mActv to swim, sail ; cf. PEREION.] 
A name for the abdomen in Crustacea, as bearing 
the swimming limbs (see PLEopop). Also applied 
by Owen to the tail-spine or telson in the king- 
crab, etc., considered as representing the abdomen. 

1855 C. Spence Bate in Rep. Brit, Assoc. (1856) 27 Abdo- 
minal segments (or pleon). (Vote), From mAew, navigo: pleon, 
part which supports the swimming legs. 1873 Owen Axat. 
King Craé 9 The tail-spine (‘pleon ' and ‘ telson’..) nearly 
equals in length the two antecedent divisions. /é¢d. 44 In 
the development of Zzsu2Zus, the pleon or tail-spine (=pygi- 
dium) was the last to appear. 1888 Challenger Rep. XXIX. 
1. 652 The feeble structure of the moutb-organs and of the 
after-part of the pleon. 

Hence Ple‘onal, Ple‘onic ad/s., pertaining to the 
pleon (in quots. the telson of the king-crab). 

1873 Owen A nat. King Crab 26 The posterior or ‘pleonic’ 
artery. .las more definite tunics and holds a longer course. 
Tbid, 48 Pleonic plexus.. Pleonic artery..Pleonal nerve, or 
continuation of neural cord. 

Pleon?2 (plign). Bot, fa. Gr. mAéov, -wy, 
neuter of mAéos, -ws full: cf. L. PLeENuM.] A term 
proposed by Nageli for an aggregate of molecules 
which cannot be increased or diminished in size, 


without changing its chemical nature. 

1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 664 uote x It will be noted that the 
Atom, Molecule, and Pleon are chemical ideas, whereas the 
Micella and Micellar Aggregate are purely physical. 1885 
Goonatr Physiol. Bot. (1892) 212 The terminology now 
proposed by NAgeli applies the word A/eoz to those aggre- 
gates of molecules which cannot be increased or diminished 
without changing their chemical nature. 


PLEONASTICALLY, 


Pleonasm (pl76nzz’m). Formerly in Lat. 
form pleona’smus. fad. L. p/eonasmus (Mart.), 
a. Gr. mAcovacyds, f. mAcovdfev to be superfluous 
or redundant, also in Gram, to add superfluously, 
f. mA€oy more, compar. of moAU much. Cf. F. 
pléonasme (1613).] 

1. Gram. and Rhet, The use of more words in 
a scntcnce than are neccessary to express the mean- 
ing; redundancy of expression (either as a fault of 
style, or as a figure purposely used for special force 
or clearness) ; with a and //., an instance of this, 
or the superfluous word or phrase itself. 

1586 A. Day “xg. Secretary 1, (1625) 82 Pleonasntus, 
where, with words seeming superfluous, we doe increase our 
reasons, as thus, With these eares I heard him speake it. 
1589 Purtennam “ng. Poeste i. xxii. (Arb.) 264 The first 
surplusage the Greekes call ’/eonasmius, 1 call him (too full 
speech) and is no great fault. 1610 Heatey St. Aug. Citre 
of God (1620) 15 Some thinke the preposition ew to be here 
a Pleonasme..and that gxoros and emioxomos is all one. 
1621 burton Azat. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. 12, I require 
a favourable censure of all faults omitted, harsh composi- 
tions, pleonasms of words, tautological repetitions, &c. 1681 
R. Witne Surv. 7Teaveus 28, I take it to be a Pleonasm, a 
Figure frequently used in Scripture. 1741 WarpuRTON 
Div. Lezat. WW. 556 The genius of the Hebrew tongue, 
which so much delights in pleonasms. 1860 Gew. P. ‘Homp- 
son .4udi Alt. Il. cxiv. 45 What the energetic pleonasm of 
our ancestors denominated ‘a false lie’. 

+b. Gram. The addition of a superfluous (or 
apparently superfluous) letter or syllable to a word. 
Obs. rare. 

1678 Puituirs (ed. 4’, Pleonasuz, in Grammar it is the 
adding of a Letter or Syllable, either to the beginning of 
a word, and is then called Prosthesis, or to the middle, and 
is then called Epenthesis, or to the end, and is then called 
Paragoge. 1763 Swinton in Phil. Trans. LIV. 131 A 
pleonasmus or redundancy of having not been antiently 
uncommon. : 

2. gen. Superfluity, redundancy, excess; some- 
thing superfluous or redundant. In mod. use only 


Jig. trom 1. 

1617 PurcHas Pilgrimage (ed. 3) 609 If it come short of the 
Turke in Geometricall dimension of ground, it is with a 
great pleonasme supplyed by the fertilitie of his Soyle, and 
in the vnion of all his Territories. 1673 /udulgence not to 
be Refused 3 \t is but a pleonasme or overflow of tbat great 
kindness. 1836-7 Sin W. Hamitton A/ctaph. (1877) 1. xix. 
369 Tbis hypothesis is not only a psychological selecism, it 
1s, likewise, a psychological pleonasm; it is at once il!egii- 
mate and superfluous. 1855 Miss Copper /uéui?. AJor. 19 
This great school of souls would be a superfluity, a pleo- 
nasmM 1n creation. 

b. Anat. and Path, A growth or formation in 


excess of the normal, in size or number of parts. 

1858 Mayne Z£.xfos. Lex., Pleonasmus. Med. Pathol, 
Physfol., term for a faulty formation, witb a stronger 
growth, or an over-number or over quantity of parts: a 
pleonasm. [1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Pleonasmus.] 

+ Pleona‘smic, a. Obs. rare. [ad. F. pléonas- 
migue (Cotgr.), f. pléonasme: see -IC.] 

1656 Biount G/., Pleouasmick, superfluous, redundant. 


So + Pleona‘smical a. 

a 1693 Urguhart's Rabelais 1. xxxvili, Pleonasmical fool. 

Pleonast (pli6nzxst). rvave—'. [f. Gr. type 
*nheovagrys, agent-n. f. rAeovaCey ; see PLEONASM.] 


One who uses pleonasm. 

1863 Reape Hard Cash lI. xxv. 120 The mellifluous 
pleonast..oiling his paradox with fresh polysyllables, to 
make it slip into the Banker's narrow understanding. 


Pleonaste (plZénzst). A/iz. Also pleonast. 
fa. F. pléonaste (Hatiy 1801), ad. Gr. aAeovacrés 
abundant, f. rAeovaCew; see PLEONASM.] A synonym 


of CEYLONITE, a variety of spinel. 

(From tbe multitude of faces of the crystal, each solid 
angle of tbe octahedron being often replaced by four faces.) 

1804 R. Jameson Syst. Alix. 1. 79 The ceylanite of La 
Metherie or pleonast of Haiiy. 1831 Brewster Offics xvi. 
139 Black pleonaste and obsidian afford examples of solid 
substances which absorb all the colours of the spectrum 
proportionally. 1897 £d. Rev. Oct. 342 The almost black 
pleonaste. .is used sometimes for mourning jewellery. 


Pleonastic (plZ6nz'stik), a [f. Gr. type 
*meovacrix-ds, f, meovagr-ds: see prec. So F, 
pléonastique.| Gram. Characterized by pleonasm ; 
using more words than are necessary (asa sentence, 
a speaker, or writer) ; constituting pleonasm, super- 
fluous, redundant (as a word or phrase), 

1778 Br. Lowrn Trausl. Isaiah (ed. 12) Notes 390 A 
pleonastic pronoun. 1797 A/onthly Mag. Il. 11 My..not ; 
after verbs of contradiciing, or denying, it is pleonastic. 
1879 Farrar St. Paul 1. 519 ote, A mere pleonastic phrase 
for ‘in the direction of the sea’. ; 

b. ven. or fig. Done to excess or superfluity. 

1876 E, Mettor Priesth. iv. 164 If .. the priests who both 
eat the wafer and drink the cup have not two full and perfect 
sacraments. .if they have and derive any benefit from such 
a pleonastic sacrament. 1894 A. Birrety £ss, xvi. 177 His 
bon4-fide cbaracter .. has been roughly condemned as pleo- 
nastic. 

So + Pleona‘stical 2, =prec.; Pleona‘stically 
adv., in a pleonastic manner, with pleonasm. 

1653 ASHWELL Fides A fost. 17 Vhey esteemed it essential 
to these, but pleonasticall unto those. 1657 J. Smitu AZyst. 
Rhet, 187, 1 Job. 1. 1, We have seen with our eyes... These 
Pleonastical inculcations are not vain, but serve to work 
things the better upon our hard hearts, 1725 BLackWALL 
Sacr. Classics (1727) 14 The noblest classics use this pare 


PLEONECTIC. 


ticle pleonastically. 1881S$¢. ¥ases'’s Gaz. 1 Apr. 11 People | 
who are ignorant of the good old word ‘mere’ have taken to 
talking pleonastically of Windermere Lake. 

Pleonectic (pl#jdne-ktik), a [ad. Gr. mAco- 
vexrtx-os disposed to take too much, greedy, f. 
m\eovextns one who has or claims more than his 
share, f. mA€ov more + Exe to have.] Of or per- 
tainting to pleonexia; covetous, greedy, grasping. 

1858 in Mayne E.xfos. Lex, 1882 Pall Mall G.15 Sept. 3 
The pleonectic spirit which prompted this practice will no 
doubt be chastened into greater accordance with the prin- 
ciples of distributive justice. 
|| Pleonexia (plijoneksia). [a. Gr. wAcovegtia 
greed, assumption, f. as mAeovextns: see prec.] 
Covetonsness, avarice, greed. 

1858 Mayne “xpos. Lex., Pleone.cia, term for greediness, 
grasping selfishness, overbearing temper or arrogance, re- 
garded as mental disease. 1892 Darly News 4 Nov. 5/3 
Competitive, grasping fellows, cursed with the vice of pleo- 
nexia, of wanting more than their share, 

Pleopod (plidppd). Zool, [f. as Prron} + | 
Gr. novs, 70d- foot.] One of the swimming limbs 
attached to the f/eou or abdomen in Cnitstacea : 
see PLEON!. Also Pleopodite (pliip:pddait). Cf. 
peretopod, -podtle, s. v. PEREION. 

1855 C. Spence Bate in Rep. Brit. Assoc. (1856) 38 Pleo- 
poda or swimining feet are attached to..the pleon. 1877 
Encycl, Brit. V1. 6353/2 The next six somites bear each a 
pair of swimming-feet (or p/eopodites). 1893 STEBBING 
Crustacea iv. 45 \he first five of these segments frequently 
have appendages that are really natatory and may properly 
be called pleopods, swimming-feet. 

Pleowe, pleo3e, obs. forms of Puay sé, and v. 
Pleresye, obs. form of PLEuRisy. 
|| Pleroma (pl/rdu-ma).  [a. Gr. tAnpwya that 
which fills, a complement, f. tAnpovv to make full, 
f. wAnpns full.] 

1, Fullness, plenitude; a. in Gnostic theology, 
The spiritual universe as the abode of God and of 
the totality of the Divine powers and emanations. 

1765 Mactaine tr. Mosheton's Eccl. [Tist. 1. W. W. v. (1833) 
62/2 Ife placed in the J/eroma (so the Gnostics called the | 
habitation of the Deity) thirty zons. 1831-3 E. Burton | 
Eccl. Host. iti. (1845) 58 One of these later emanations 
passed the houndaries of the Pleroma, which was the abode 
of the Deity, and there cominz in contact with matter 
created the world. 1875 Licutroot Com. Cod. (1885) 100 
For this totality [of the Divine powers] Gnostic teachers 
had a technical term, the A/eroma or plenitude. 

b. Used in reference to Colossians ti. 9, where 
the Eng. versions from 1388 have ‘ fullness’: 

"Or ev alte Karoixel may td mAjpwna Tis Bedrnros oupa- 
tiews: Wyclif 1388, ‘For in hym dwellith bodilich al the 
fulnesse [1382 al plente, Ve/e. plenitudo] of the Godhed ’. 

1875 Licutroot Comm, Col. 329 The ideal church is the 
leroma of Christ, and the militant church must strive to 
ecome the p'eroma. 1883 Scuarr //ist. Ci. II. xu. xcv. 
777 Vhe pleioma of the Godhead resides in Christ cor- 
poreally: so the pleroma of Christ, the plenitude of his 
graces and energies, resides in the church as his body. 
Bol, = PLEKOME. rare—°, 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. A 
Hence Pleromatic (plteromi'tik) @., pertaining 
to the pleroma. | 
1858 Mayne /xfos. Lex. 977/2 The pleromatic kingdom 
was the name given by Stockenstrand to the whole powers 
which animate the world and the stars which fill the celestial 
space. 1879 Scuarr Person of Christ 56 The completeness 
or Pion fulness of the moral and 1eligious character of 

Tist. 

Plerome (plis‘roum). Bot. [ad. Ger. plerom | 
(Hfanstein 1868), ad. Gr. mAnpwya a filling: see ° 
prec.] The itnermost layer of the primary tissne 
or meristem at a growing-point, which develops | 
into the fibrovascular tisste, or into this and the 
pith. (Cf. DeERMATOGEN, PERIBLEM.) 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 127 If no pith is formed, 
as in many roots and some shoots.., the whole of the 
plerome is developed into procambium. 1884 Bower & 
Scott De Sary's Phauer. 7 As Uanstein has shown, the 
young embryo of the Angiospermous Phanerogams sepa- 
tates, while still consisting of few cells,..into three layers, 
or groups of cells, which differ in their arrangement and 
direction of division; these were termed by their discoverer, 
Dermatogen, Periblem, and Plerome. ; 

b. alirib., as plerome-body, -cylinder, -sheath, 

1882 Vines Sacits' Bot. 166 The origin of lateral roots in 
a mother-root is always on the outside of its axial fibro- 
vascular or plerome-cylinder. /6fd. 167 These mother-cells 
of the lateral roots lie in the plerome-sheath. 

Pleromorph (plieompif). Afiz.  [mod. f. 
Gr. mAnpns, mAnpo- lull + poppy form: introduced 
(in Ger.) by A. Kenngott 1859.] A form pro- 
duced by the filling of a cavity left by the removal 
of a crystal with another mineral substance. 

1890 in Cent. Dict, 1906 H. A. Miers Let. to Editor, A 
pleromorph is a natural cast of a crystal in some other 
mineral substance. 

Plerophory (plp‘fori). Now rare. [ad. Gr. 
mAnpopopia (Eleb. vi. 11, x. 22, etc.) fullness of 
assurance, f. *Anpopdpos bringing satisfaction, f. 
mAnpns full, satishied + -pdpos bearing; cf. mAnpo- 
popety to bring full measure, satisfy fully.] Full 
assurance or certainty. (Common in 17th c. in 
theological use.) 

1605 A. Wotton Ausw, Pop. Articles 90 Not one of many 
thousands attaines to that plerophorie or full perswasion. | 


’ 
; 
; 


995 


1647 Trapp Covent. 1 Tim. iii. 13 The peace of a good 
conscience, and the plerophoryof faith. 1745 WESLEY A usw, 
Ch, 22 The other is, such a Plerophory or full Assurance 
that I am forgiven, and so clear a Perception, that Christ 
abideth in me; as utterly excludes all Doubt and Fear. 
1893 F. Hattin Nation (N. Y.) 13 Apr. 275/2 To forbear, 
in some measure, that plerophory of cocksureness witb 
which he habitually dogmatizes. 

Plerotic (plitgtik), a. Aved. rare—°, [ad. Gr. 
mAnpwrk-ds filling up (Dioscorides), f. tAnpovr to 
fll.] Having the property of supplying or re- 
storing lost flesh or tissue. 

1858 Mavxe £xfos. Lex., Plerosis, old term for repletion 
and refection,.. used by Hippocrates... P/eroticus, applied 
to medicines...of or belonging to P/erosis: plerotic. 

Ples, plese, Plesance, -aunce, Plesant, 
-aunt, Pleser(e, etc. obs. ff, PLEASE, PLEASANCE, 
PLEASANT, PLEASURE. 

Plesh, obs. or dial. f. PhasH, PLEACH. 

Plesiaster (plist,x‘sta1). Zoo/. [f. PLEsio- + 
AsTER.] In sponges, A form of sptcule with a 
very short straight axis: sce quot. 

1888 Sottas in Challenger Rep. XXV. p. Ixiti, The plesi- 
asters are always much larger when fully grown than the 
metasters,..and the metasters are larger than the spirasters ; 
the three forms present a perfect gradational series. 

Plesier, obs. form of PLEASURE. 

Plesio-, comb. form from Gr. mAnot-os near, 
used in scientific terminology. 

Plesiomorphous (plisiompsfes), a Cryst. 
({f. PLEsio- + Gr. poppy form + -ous.] Very near 
in form; crystallizing in forms closely resembling 
but not identical with cach other. So Plesio- 
morphic a. in same sensc; Plesiomo'rphism, 
the fact or condition of being plestomorphous. 

1837 WHeEWELL //ist. Induct. Sc. III. 222 It has since 
been proposed to call such groups plesiomorphous. 1845 
N. Brit. Rev. V1. 314 ‘Vhe term plesiomorphous (nearly 
of the same shape) is generally suhstituted. /é/d., Plesio- 
morphism serves to remove the difficulties. 1850 DauBENyY 
Atom. The. vi. (ed. 2) 175 It has been proposed to employ 
the term Alesfomorphism, where the resemblance between 
two bodies in external form is not regarded as complete. 
1890 Cent. Dict., Plesiomorphic, same as plesiomorphous. 

|| Plesiosaurus (pl#siosp10s\. Paleon?, PIL. -i. 
{mod.L. generic name (Conybeare 1821) f. PLEsto- 
+ Gr. cavpos lizard: sec quot. 1823.] <A genus of 
extinct marine reptiles, having a long ncck, asmall 
head, a short tail, and four large paddles; from 
the Lias and ncighbouring formattons. 

1825 W. D. Coxypeare in Philos. Mag. LXV. 420 The 
name I have originally {in 1821] given to this animal, //e- 
stosaurns (approximate to the Saurians), may appear rather 
vague in this state of our knowledge. 1833 Sir C. Ber 
Mand (2834) 113 The ichthyosaurus and plesiosaurus .. in- 
habited the sea; their remains are found low in the lias 
deposit. 1854 F. C. BAKEWELL Geo/. 49 Some of the plesio- 
sauri must have been 20 feet long. 

Jig. 1876 Lowett Among my Bhs. Ser. 1.137 Fortunately 
Scotland was not yet annexed, or the poem [Polyolbion] 
would have been even longer, and already it is the plesio- 
saurus of verse. 

Ifence Plesiosaur (plisios$:1), a reptile of the 
extinct genus P/estosaurus or order Jlestosauria ; 
Ple:siosau‘rian a., belonging to the order P/esi- 
osauria; sb.a reptile of this order; Ple:siosau-roid 
a., resembling or allicd to the J’Vestosanrus (in 
quot., characteristic of the Plestosaurus). 

1839 Civil Eng. & Arch. Frnl, 11. 148/2 The ichthyosaur, 
or fish-lizard, and its ally the *plesiosaur. 1860 Owen 
Palzont. 223 Cuvier deemed the structure of the Plesiosaur 
-. to have been the miost singular, and its characters the 
most anomalous that had been discovered amid the ruins of 
a former world. 1858 Mayne Ezfos. Lex., Plesiosaurius, 
..*plesiosaurian. 1896 LypeKKer Roy. Nat. Hist. V. 103 
The skeleton of the Lariosaur, a small plesiosaurian. 1860 
Owen Palgont. 229 The slight indication of the sacral 
vertebra: ; the non-confluence of the caudal hamapophyses 
with each other, are all ‘ *plesiosauroid *. 

Plesir(e, -our(e, -owre, etc., obs. ff, PLEASURE. 

Plessigraph (plesigraf). Afved. [ad F. 
plessigraphe, t. Gr. mAnooer to strike : see -GRAPH.] 
(See quot. 18953.) 

1870 GEE Auscult. & Percuss. 1. tv. 63 note, There is a 
description of sundry ‘plessigraphs’ which have been con- 
trived of late. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Plessigraph, a special 
form of Pleximeter, invented by Peter, a colleague of 
Trousseau, designed to reduce the percussed surface to a 
minimum so that the user may be able to map out more 
exactly the limits of any organ or dull area. 

Plessimeter (plesi‘méto1). [ad. F. flessi- 
mélré.| |= PLEXIMETER. So Plessime‘tric a. 
= PLEXIMETRIC; Plessitmetry = PLEXIMETRY ; 
Plessor = PLEXoOR. 

1857 Dunatison Dict. Aled. Sc., Plesser, Plexor. Plesst- 
meter, Pleximeter. 1858 Mayne Exp. Lex. Plessimeter,.. 
an instrument .. used to receive tbe strokes of the Alesser 
in percussion. 1861 T. J. Granam Pract. Aled. 161 The best 
plessimeter will be found to be the first, or first and second, 
fingers of the lefthand. 1870 Gee Auscult. & Percuss. 1. iv. 
62 From time to time divers plessors have been contrived. 
1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Plessimeter, Plessimetry. 1898 Allbntt's 
Syst. Bed. V. 981 In some cases I have found on plessi- 
Metric percussion that the right border of dulness does not 
meet the line which indicates the upper border of the liver 
at aright angle. 


Plessiur, -or, -our, plesyr(e, etc., obs. ff. 
PLEASURE. 


s 


PLETHORETICAL. 


Plet, 54.1 Chiefly Sc. and north, dial, [Collateral 
form of Pair sé., going with PLET v.] =PLaitT sé, 

1450 Trevisa's Barth. De P. R.v.\xvi. (Bodl. MS.), Pe 
plettes of wommanes heere bene ykutte and ybounde with 
laces. 1595 Duncan App. Etymol.(E. D.S.), Lacinia,aplet, 
orrag. 1641 Best Farm. Béks. (Surtees) 16 Fold-hankes or 
bankinges..which is as thicke againeas plough-string, being 
a loose kinde of two plettes. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2) 
Pletts, folds or gathers of linen, /6ée., Plet, work per 
formed by platting. 

| Plet (plet), 54.2 Also plete, plitt. [a. Russ. 
uletb f/ec*, scourge, whip.] <A three-thonged whip 
loaded with lead, used for flogging in Russia. 

1864 WessterR, P/it?, an instrument of punishment or 
torture resembling the knout, used in Russia. 1870 ‘W. M. 
Coorer’ Flagellation & Flagellants xxvi. 259 The pleét is 
a whip made of strips of raw hide, and having three lashes 
tipped with small leaden balls 1885 A. GrirFitus in Excye/. 
Brit. XX. 762/2 There is another flagellator,.. called the 


| plete, a whip of twisted hide,..retained ata few of the most 


distant Siberian prisons. 

Plet, v. Chiefly Sc. and north. dial. Pa. t. 
plet(t, plat; fa. pp/e. plet(t; also pletted. [Col- 
lateral form of PLarr v., going with PLET 54.1] 

1. ¢vans. To intertwine (strands) so as to form 
one combined texture; = PLAIT v. 2; also to form 
(a garland, band, or the like) by this process; 
PLalr v. 2d. Also in mod. dial. to cross (the 
legs); = Prair a: 3: 

c1450 Trevisa's Barth. De P. R. v. \xvi. (Bodl. MS.), 
Wymmienes heere is..ipletted (JV. de IV. 1495 pleted] and 
ybounde with laces. ¢1q4s0 J/ivour Saluacioun 4619 A 
corovne of sharpest thornes mayde thyne Enemys plettyng. 
¢1470 Henryson Mor. Fab. vin. (Preach, Swallow) xlii, 
The feind plettis his nettis scharpe and rude. 1513 Doucias 
AE nets 1x. 11. 64 The wyld wolf.. Abowt the bowght, plet all 
of wandis tyght, Bayis and gyrnis. @ 1600 MonTGoMERIE 
Mlisc. Poems xix. 5 A garland properly sho plets, To set 
vpon hir heid. 1600 Fairrax Zasso xiv. Ixvii, Of wood- 
bines, lillies, and of roses sweete,.. All pletted fast, well knit, 
and ioyned meete. 1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. ur. iv, For 
thee I plet the flow'ry belt and snood. 1828 Craven Gloss. 
(ed. 2), Plet, to plat. 1839 J. M.Witson Tales of Borders 
V. 251/2 He plets his legs, and passes his hand along his 
leg. 1903 In E..D.D. from Shetland to North Lincolnsh. 

+ 2. To fold; to fold in one’s arms. Ods. 

¢142z5 Wyntoun Cro, 1x. xxvii. 3258 Wyth blyth chere 
thare he hym pletIn (his] armis so thankfully. 1513 DouGtas 
deneis xi. xi. 4 Bayth hir armys abowt hys feit [scho] plet, 
Enbrasyng thame and kyssand reuerently. 1536 BELLENDEN 
Cosmogr. xi, Thir salmond..spawnis, with thair wamis plet 
to uthir. c1560 A. Scotr eens (S.T.S.) xxviit. 8 Quhen 
pat I went with pat sweit may,..And oft tymes in my armis 
plet hir. 

+3. To bind, tic up, make fast. Ods. 

1560 Rozi.anp Crt. Venus iv. 364 To se his handis into 
ane cord thus plet. 1585 James VI ss. Poeste (Arb.) 37, 
I had farr rather Babell tower forthsett, Then the thre 
Grecian hilles on others plett. 

4. mod, dial. To fold, to wrtnkle. 

1861 Quinn //eather (1863) 123 Care in wan wrinkles 
deeply plettin’ Nell's bonnie face. 

Hence Plet /f/. a., platted, intertwined, 

1503 Acc. Ld. [igh Treas. Scot. Il. 231 Vj elne braid 
ribanes to be ane plet suord belt to the King. 1508 Dunnar 
Tua Maritit Wemen 15 Throw pykis of the plet thorne I 
presandilie luikit. 

Plet, obs. f. Prats. Plete, early var. PLea 
56., secondary form of PLEAD z., obs. f. PLEA. 

Plether: see PLETURON. 

Plethora (plepori, plipoora). Also (after 
F.), 6 pletore, 7 plethor. See PLETHORY. [a. 
med.L. plethora, a. Gr. wAndwpn fullness, repletion, 
f. mAn@ev to become full. In F. Adhore (16th c.). 
Batley 1731 has the etymological pronunciation 
plethora; ed. 1742 and J.1755 have ple-rhora. 

Plethora and Plethovy were app. sometimes viewed as 
derived from L. A/é¢its filled, A/#t7va repletion, plethora,] 

1. Fath. A morbid condition, characterized, 
according to the older writers, by over-fullness of 
blood or of any other humour (or of juices in 
a plant); according to later writers, by an excess 
of red corpuscles in the blood. 

1541 R. Copranp Galyen's Terap. Civ, The superha- 
boundaunce of humours ,, that the Grekes cal Plethora. 
lbid. Giv, Of cacomye y* is coniunct wt the vlcere, or of 
Pletore, or of phlegmon. 1671 SatmMon Syw. Aled. 1. xliv. 
g The Antecedent Cause of Diseases is twofold, the one 
is called a Plethor or Plenitude. 1673 Grew Anat. Roots 
n. §16 Lest the Darque, being spongy, should suck it up 
too fast, and so the Root should be, as it were, surcharged 
by a Plethora. 1777 Suermpan Sch. Scand. iv. iii, Your 
character at present is like a person ina plethora, absolutely 
dying from too much health. 1851 Carrenter A/an. Phys. 
(ed. 2) 317 When they [red corpuscles] are present in an 
amount much above the average, they seem concerned in 
producing the condition termed Plethora .. which borders 
upon various diseases. 1877 Roserts Hlandbk, Med. 1.17 
The redness and turgidity of plethora. 

. fig. Over-fullness in any respect, superabun- 
dance; any unhealthy repletion or excess. 

[1597 Howson Sev. 24 Dec. 44 That mAn@wpa, fulnes of 
blood in our Bishopricks. @ 1640 Jackson Creed x1. xxxiv. 
§4 We are all subject to that Ay@wpa whereof the Lord so 
often forewarned Israel.] 1700 Br. Patrick Comm. Deut. 
xxxil. 15 This was the lamentable effect of their plethora or 
fullness. 1835 Marrvat O//a Podr. xvii, We are. .suffering 
under a plethora of capital. 1868 Farrar Seekers 1. il. (1875) 
27 A plethora of words. 

+ Plethore'tic, 2. Obs. rare—°. [f. prec., after 
theoretic, etc.} = PierHoric. So Plethore‘tieal. 


PLETHORIC. 


1727 Baiwwey vol. II, Plethoretick: whence in Jounson. 
Wessrer 1864, etc. 1882 OciLvie (Annandale), Plethoretic, 
Plethoretical. 1886 in Cassel/’s Encycl. Dict, ete. 


Plethoric (pl/pprik, ple'porik), a [ad. mcd. 
L. plet\h dricus (Du Cange), a. Gr. mAnOwpixds 
(Galen), f. wAn@wpy PLeTHORA. Prob. immed. 
from F. pléthorique (Paré ¢1550), whence the 
stressing ple'thoric: cf. catholic.] 

1. Path. Characterized by plethora, of a full 
habit of body. 


16zo VENNER Via Recta viii. 172 Such as haue pletho- 
ricke and full bodies. 1764 Gotpsm. 7rav. 144 The nation 
found, with fruitless skill, Its former strength was but 
plethoric ill, 1803 Aled. Frnu/. X. 51 A young man, .. ofa 
plethoric habit. 1846 J. Baxrer Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 
II. 131 Cattle are very subject to sudden determination of 
blood to the head. hey are naturally plethoric. 

+b. adsol. as sb. A plethoric person. Ods. 

1707 FLoyer Physic. Pulse- Watch 191 If the Pulse be too 
full, as in Plethorics, we must use some general Evacua- 
tions. 

2. fig. Full to excess, overstocked, overloaded ; 
swollen, inflated, turgid. 

1644 Butwer Chiron. 114 This happens to some by reason 
of a certain Plethorique wit. 1800 //ist. Jadia in Asiat. 
Ann, Reg. 3/2 That plethoric opulence with which the 
merchants of Alexandria sunk into idleness. 1848 LoweLL 
Biglow P. Ser. 1. Introd., The pockets, plethoric with 
marbles round, That still a space for ball and pegtop 
found. 1864 Burton Scof Aér. 11. i. 126 Plethoric volumes 
which slumber in decorous old libraries. 

+ Pletho‘rical, z. Ods. [f. as prec. + -aAL.] 
= prec. 1. 

1603 Horrann Plutarch Explan. Words, Plethoricall 
plight,..that state of the body, which being full of bloud 
and other humours, needeth evacuation, 1625 Harr Anat, 
Ur. iu. vili. 99. 1676 'T. GarencieRES Coral 74 Unless the 
body be extraordinarily plethorical. ; 

Pletho'rically, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly2.] In 
the manner of a plethoric person ; with plethora. 

1800 Lams Le??t., fo Wordsw. (1837) I. v. 170, I am not 
plethorically abounding in cash at this present. 1837 CARLYLE 
Fr. Revol, I. 1.1, When such Institution plethorically says 
to itself, Take thy ease, thou hast goods laid up. 18971 
Le Fanu Jexants of Malory iv. 15 Vhey bave .. grown 
plethorically robust. ; 

Plethory (ple pori), sd. (a.) Now rare. Also 
7 pletory. firreg. from PLETHORA; or perh. de- 
duced from flehoric, on analogy of historic, history, 
allegoric, allegory, ctc. ] 

1. = PLETHORA 1. 

1625 Br. Hatt Serm. Thanksgiving 29 Jan. 47 Hee saw 
that in this common Plethorie it was fit for vs to bleed. 
1651 Jer. Laytor Ser. f. Veari.v. 59 Vhe appetite. .ready 
to burst with putrifaction and an unwholsome plethory. 
1708 Brit. Apollo No. toz. 2/1 A Plethory or fulness of 
Blood. 1835 Henstow Princ. Bet. 1. ili. 206 Less sap is 
exhaled ..and the tree attains a state of plethory. 

2. fig. = PLETHORA 2. 

1624 Be. Hart /eaven upon Earth xiii, Perhaps thou 
labourest of some plethorie of pride. @1677 Hate Priv. 
Orig. Man... x. 228 A Plethory or excess of Numbers of 
Men, sometimes ., cause Wars. 1778 JoHNSON g Apr. in 
Boswell, \t is..owing to a plethory of matter that his style 
is so faulty. 1843 Blackw. Afag. LIII. 522 The king 
[Louis XVI] whose plethory was cured by that sharp remedy. 

+ B. adj. = Pueruoric a. Obs. rare. 

a 1643 J. SHute Fudgent § Mercy (1645) 29 To have 
a pletory fulnesse of Crude, and raw humours in his Stomach. 

Hence + Plethoriness. vare—'. 

1665 J. Fraser Polichronicon (S.H.S.) 345 His plethori- 
ness came to sucha hight that from spitting it flowed to 
vomiting of blood. 

|| Plethron (ple*prgn). Pl.-a. Also (after F.), 
7plether. [a.Gr. wA€Opov. In F. pléthre.] Anan- 
cient Greek measure of length, containing a hundred 
Greek, or about 101 English feet; also a square 
measure, the side of which is a linear plethron, in 
extent slightly below an imperial rood. 

1623 BincHam Xenophon p. iil, The necke of land, that 
ioyneth to the Continent, is at least foure plethers in bredth. 
1706 Puitups, (’lethron. 1997 Encyct. Brit, (ed. 3) II. 
711/2 A square of four plethra, or 400 feet, on each side. 
1875 BrowninG Aristoph. Apol. 2215 Nobody now can say 
‘this plot is mine, Though but a plethron square’. 

Plethysmograph (plipi:zmégraf). Physiol. 
{f. Gr. mAnOvopés enlargement (f. mAn@dvew to 
increase, f. mAn@vs fullness) + -GRAPH, aftcr It. 
pletismografo.| An instrument, invented by Mosso 
of Turin ¢1870, for recording and measuring the 
variation in the volume ofa part of the body, esp. as 
due to the changes in the circulation of the blood 
produced by emotion, etc. 

It consists of a closed vessel surrounding the part of the 
body, filled with water, and connected with a graduated tube, 

1892 Sci. Amer. July 403/1 By using two plethysmographs, 
Dt Mosso has obtained pen traces representing..valuable 
physiological data leading to the demonstration of the 
most important phenomena of the blood vessels. 1882 
Harpaker in Pop. Sci. Monthly XX. 578 The plethismo- 
graph..measures the amount of blood sent to the brain 
in any particular process of thought, and records the exact 
time foreach process. 1896 Ad/dutt's Syst. Aled. 1. 343. 

IIence Plethy:smogra‘phic a., belonging to, 
or obtained by, the plethysmograph. Plethys- 
mo‘graphy, thc use of the plethysmograph. 

1886 A/edical News XIX. 276 In experiments made 
with the plethysmographic inethod.. it was found that.. 
a constriction..may be produced by an electric stimulation 
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of the sciatic nerve. 1890 WeEsSTER, Plethysmography. 
1899 Al/butt's Syst. Med. VII. 745 Plethysmographic obser- 
vations on tbe cutaneous circulation. 

Pleting, Pletour, ME. ff. PLkeapinc, PLEADER. 

Plette, obs. pa. t. of PLat v.t 

+ Ple-tter, v. Obs. rave. [ad. Du. pletteren to 
bruise, crnsh (Kilian), f. stem A/att b:ow (Franck). ] 
trans. To bruise, crush. 

1597 A. M. tr. Gutllemean’s Fr. Chirurg. (‘truelye 
translated out of Dutch into Englishe’) 2/1 ‘The vaynes, 
the arteryes, or the sinneus themselves, come to be squised 
and plettered. /6z¢/, 2 b/r ‘hose woundes which come by 
crushinge or pletteringe are farre worse then those which 
are onlye bewede. /é¢d. 13/1 The sownde bone which is 
next vnto the plettered bone. 

Pleu, pleuch-e, pleugh, Sc. ff. PLoven. 

|| Pleura (pliierd). Azat, and Zool. Pl. -@. 
{med.L., a. Gr. mAevpd side of the body, rib.] 

1. One of the two serous membranes, right and 
left, which line the thorax and envelop the lungs 
in mammals; each is reflected on itself so as to 
form a closed sac, one side or layer of which ( fze/- 
monary pleura) invests the lung, while the other 
(costal or parietal pleura) is attached to the inner 
wall of the chest. 

Sometimes applied to the upper part of the common mem- 
branous lining of the thorax and abdomen in vertebrates 
below mammals (ferttoneunz or pleuroperttoneunt). 

1664 Power £.xf. Philos. 1. 40 The Heart in this Animal 
{lamprey] is. .cemented and glewed as it were on all sides to 
tbe Pleura, or innermost skin of the Thorax. 1748 HARTLEV 
Observ. Aflaz 1. i. 96 The Vibrations excited in the Pleura 
and Peritonaeum. 1876 Bristowe The. & Pract. Med, (1878) 
454 Malignant disease of the lungs and pleura. 

2. In invertebrates: a. Name for a part of the 
body-wall on each side in arthropods; in insects, 
the part to which the lower wings are attached. 
(Cf. PLEURON, ) 


1826 Kirpy & Sp. Exfomol. 111. 380 (The Pleura), The 


! 


space behind tbe scapulars, on which the lower organs of | 


flight are fixed. /did. 574 Pleura. By this name I would dis- 
tinguish the part which laterally connects the metathorax and 
postpectus. It includes in it the socket of the secondary wings. 
b. In molluscs, The region on each side of the 
rachis of the lingual ribbon of the odontophiore. 

1851 Woonwarp A/o/lusca 1. 28 The teeth on the pleura 
are termed zscinz; they are extremely numerous in the 
plant-eating gasteropods. 1866 Tatr Brit, Alollusks iii. 50 
‘The lateral areas are called the pleure. 1872 NicHoLson 
Paivont. 163 The pleure are in one piece with the axis, 
but are separated from it by a more or less pronounced 
groove, the ‘axal furrow ’. 

Pleura, plural of PLEuRoN, PLEURUM. 

Pleuracanth (plivrakenp). Paleont. [ad. 
mod.L. Plewracanthus, f. Gr. mAevpa side + akavéa 
spine, thorn.}] A fish of the extinct genus /ezera- 
canthus or family Plenrvacanthide, characterized by 
having a row of sharp hooks or spines along each 
side. Also attvib. So Pleuraca‘nthid, a fish of 
the family Plecvacanihide ; Pleuraca'nthoid a., 
resembling or belonging to the family /ezva- 
canthidx; sb. = pleuracanthid, 

1g00 Nature 20 Sept. 505/1 Assuming that the Pleura- 
canth form originated from one. .of simple parallel rods. 

Pleural (plieral), a1 [f. Pheura+-at; so F, 
pleural.) Of or pertaining to the pleura. 

1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. xx. 242 The 
accumulated fluid in the pleural cavity. 1846 G. E. Day 
tr. Szmon’s Anim. Chem. V1. 498 Tbe exudation in the 
pleural sac. 1884 M. Mackenzie Dis. Throat & Nose Il. 
47 Pleural inflammation..affecting the base of the left lung. 

Pleural, a2 [f. Puevron + -an.J] Of or 
pertaining to the pleuron or side of the body, or (in 
arthropods) of a somite; costal; lateral. 

1887 Sottas in Encycl, Brit. XXI1. 417/2 Now broaden 
out the prora on the eggshell into oval lobes (proval pteres); 
and from each pole draw a lobe midway between the prora 
and the tropis (J/ezvsal pterves), 1888 Rotteston & Jack- 
son Anim. Life 491 The somite..may..consist of a dorsal 
plate, the tergum, and a ventral plate, the sternum, con- 
nected laterally by a soft pleural membrane. 

" Pleuralgia (plureldgia). 2a/k. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. mAevpa side +-adyia, f. ddyos pain.] Pain 
in the side; pleurodynia, Hence Pleura‘igic 
@,, pertaining to or affected with pleuralgia. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 679 That acute pain 
which is often complained of in the head or the side: in the 
latter case sometimes amounting to pleuralgia. 

|| Pleurapophysis (plucrapp‘fisis). Comp. 
Anat. Pi. -yses (-isiz). [mod.L., f. Gr. mAeupa 
side + ApPopHysis.] Ovwen’s term for each of the 
lateral processes of a typical vertebra, forming part 
of the hamal arch (cf. H&#MAPopHYSIS) ; repre- 
sented in the thoracic region, and sometimes in 
other parts of the trunk, by the ribs. 

1854 Owen Shel. & Teeth in Orr's Circ. Sc. 1. Org. Nat. 
168 ‘he hamal arch is formed by a pair of bones called 
‘pleurapophyses’. 1871 T. R. Jones Anim. Ktugd. (ed. 4) 
657 At the sides of the centrum, .. a canal is circumscribed 
by the pleurapophysis, or costal process, be 

Hence Pleurapophysial (pliirapofi:zial) a., 
pertaining to or of the nature of a pleurapophysis. 

1854 Owen Skel. 6 Teeth in Orr's Circ. Sc. 1. Org. Nat. 
203 This intermediate pleurapophysial appendage is called 
the ‘ilium’, 1872 Humpury A/yology 8 This. .indicates 
a serial correspondence with the skeletal formations in the 
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sternal rather than with those in the vertebral (¢ pleurapo- 
physial ’) region of the visceral wall. 

Pleuratic, -etic: see Pieuritic. 

Pleurecbolic (plivrckbg'lik), a. Zool ff. 
Gr. mdeupa side + €xPod-os cast out, put out, f. 
éxBadAew to cast out + -1¢.] Capable of being 
protruded by eversion of the sides, as the tentacles 
of some molluscs and worms. So Pleurembo'lic 
a. [Gr. €uBod-os thrown in, f. éuBdAdAew to throw 
in, insert], capable, when protruded, of being 
retracted by inversion of the sides. 

1883 Lankester in Zncycl. Brit. XVI. 652/1 If we start 
from the condition of full eversion of the tube and watch the 
process of introversion, we shall find that the pleurecbolic 
variety is introverted by the apex of the tube sinking in- 
wards. [6i/. 652/2 The Gastropod’s introvert is pleurem- 
bolic (and therefore acrecbolic). 

| Pleurenchyma (plure'nkima). Zot. Also 
in anglicized form pleure‘nechym. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. mAevpéy rib, wAevpd side + éyxvpa infusion, 
after parenchyma, etc.] ‘ The woody tissue, con- 
sisting of tough slender tubes, out of which the 
woody parts are mainly formed’ (7yeas. Bot.). 
Hence Pleurenchymatous (-enki‘matas) @., of 
the nature of pleurenchyima. 

1842 WittsHixe in Aun. Nat, /list. 1X. 85 The long 
pleurenchymatous cells surrounding the first-formed vascular 
bundles are carried along with the latter to the centre of the 
plant. 1848 Linptey /xfvod. Bot. (ed. 4) 11. 173 Pleuren- 
chym is apparently destined for the conveyance of fluid 
upwards or downwards,..and for giving firmness and elas- 
ticity to every part. 1876 Lncycl. Brit. IV. 85/2 Under the 
term pleurenchyma is included tissue composed of such 
elongated prosenchymatous, flexible, thickened cells, as are 
found in the bast or phloém layers of ordinary trees, 

Pleurie (pliorik), a. rare. [f. PLEURA + -ICc; 
cf. late L. plezericzs at the side, latcral (Front.), 
Gr. mAevpixés of or for the ribs (Schol. Ar.).] = 
PLEURAL a.1 

1858 Mayne Exfos. Lex., Pleuricus, of or belonging to 


the Alexra: pleuric. 1903 Daily Chron. 16 July 5/3 Yo 
prevent the pleuric liquid. .from remaining in the thorax, 


Pleurisy (pliirisi). Forms: 5 pluresy, 
(pleresye), 6 pluresye, -sie, pleuritie, plew- 
risie, -osy, plurice, 6-7 plurisie, pleuresie, 
6-8 -isie, 7 -esy, plurasie, 7-8 -isy ; 6- pleurisy. 
Also 8. 6 in L. forms piheluresis, plurists. [a. 
OF. pleurisie (13th c.), -este (mod. F. plcurésie), f. 
late L. pleeerists (Prudent. ¢ 400), mod.L. plewresis, 
substituted for pleuritis, a. Gr. mAeuptrs pleurisy : 
see PLEURITIS. Sense 2, and the forms in A/z-, 
are partly due to a supposed derivation from L, 
plus, pliir- more (cf. med.L. pliritds multitude), 
as if plenrisy were due to an excess of humours.] 

1. faith. Inflammation of the pleura, with or 
without effusion of fluid (serum, pus, blood, etc.) 
into the pleural cavity; a disease characterized by 
pain in the chest or side, with fever, loss of appetite, 
etc.; usually caused by chill, or occurring as a 
complication of other diseases (scarlatina, rheu- 
matic fever, phthisis, etc.). Formerly often with 
aand p/. 


Dry pleurisy, (formerly) pleurisy without expectoration; 
(now) pleurisy without effusion. So husmd or moist pleurisy. 

1398 Trevis Barth. De P. R. v. xxxi. (Bodl. MS.), Som- 
metyme aposteme is ibrad perein as it farep in pleresye 
and is ybrad and comeb of aposteme pat is pe tendrenes 
of be ribbes wipin, /é/d. vi. xi. (1495) 231 Pluresy is 
a postume on the rybbes wythin. 1534 More Com/f. agst. 
Trid, 1. Wks. 1256/2 And they yt lye in a plewrosy, thinke 
that euery time tbey cough, tbey fele a sharpe sweorde swap 
them to tbe heart. 1547 Boorp& Brev. Health cclxxxv. 94 
A plurice the which is an impostume in the cenerite of the 
bones. 1862 Butteyn Bulwark, Bh. Simples 52 The seede 
drunke, is good against the pleuritie. 1579-80 Nort 
Plutarch (1676) 370 Tbe disease whereof he died, which 
was a Pleurisie. 1676 WortipGE Cyder Ce 194 Apples 
+. are good against inelancholy and the pleuresie. 1709 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4513/1 Many have died during the Severity 
of this Winter of Plurisies. 1862 H. W. Futter Dis. Lungs 
171 Pleurisy..is one of the commonest diseases. A 

B. 1527 Anvrew Brunswyke's Distyll. Waters Dijb, 
Good for the sekenes named pleuresis. 21548 Hatt Chron, 
Hen, V 82 His chamberlain affirmeth that he [Hen. V] died 
ofa Plurisis. 1568 Grarron Chron. II. 938 He sickened of 
a disease, called Pluresis. é 

2. fig. Now rave or Obs.; formerly almost always 
in sense ‘superabundance, excess’ (due to a mis- 


taken etymology: see above). 

asso Vox Populi 655 in Hazl. £. P. P. WI. 290 Sup- 
presse this shamfull vsurye, Comonlye called husbondrye: 
For yf there be noremeadye,.. Yt wyll breade toa pluresye. 
1597 Howson Sermt. 44 For feare of a Pleurisie by impro- 
priations, customes and compositions. 1602 Snaxs. //au. 
iv, vii. 118 For goodness, growing to a _plurisy, Dies in his 
own too much. 1642 Futter //oly & Prof, St. 1. xill. 101 
Long since had this land been sick of a plurisie of people, if 
not let blood in their Western Plantations. ; 

3. atirid. Pleurisy-root, name for Asclepias 
tuberosa, also called Butterfly-weed, the root of 


which is a popular remedy for pleurisy. 

1831 J. Davies A/ax. Alat, AJed. 238 Pleurisy-root._ Flux- 
root, &c...A perennial plant, growing all over the United 
States of America, in gravelly and hilly grounds. ; 

Pleurite (plicrait). Zoot [f. Gr. mdcupa 
side + -11E1 3.) The side or lateral portion of 
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each somite or segment of the body in arthropods. 
(Correlated with ¢ergzte and sternile.) 

1868 Packaro Guide Study Insects 9 The typical ring or 
segment..consists of an upper (tergite), a side (pleurite), 
and an under piece (sternite). x895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Pleuritic (pluritik’, a.) (sé.) Forms: 6 
pleureticke, -itique, 7 -etick, $-9 -etic, (error. 
7 pluratick, § pleuratic), 7-8 pleuritick, 8- 
pleuritic. fa. F. pleurdligue (OF. pleurelic, 
13th c.), orad. L. plenriticus (Plin.), later pleure- 
ticus, a, Gr. mAeupitixos, f. mAevpt7is PLEURITIS.] 

1, Affected with or suffering from pleurisy. 

1570 Levins .Wanip. 121/36 Pléureticke, pleureticus. 1572 
J. Jones Bathes of Bath Pref. 2 Some Pleuritique, Hydro- 
pique, some with Ptisique. 1628 A. LeiGHton in Camden 
Misc. VII. p. ix, They are like pleuretick patients that 
cannot spit. 1744 BERKELEY ‘Siris § 78 Having known 
some pleuritic persons cured without bleeding. 1845 G. E. 
Dav Simon's Anim. Chem. 1. 266 The buffy coat is par. 
ticularly characteristic, and seldom absent in pleuritic blood. 

2. Of or pertaining to pleurisy ; characteristic or 
symptomatic of pleurisy. 

1652 Bentowes 7eoph. 1. xliii, By opening Veins Death's 
sluc’d out, and pleuretick Pains. 1689 Movie Sea Chyrurg. 
m. vi. 108 These carry away a great deal of wind and 
Pluratick matter. 1732-3 Mrs. Detany in Life & Corr. 
(1852) 4o2 She is confined to her bed with a pleuratic disorder, 
1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. xvi. 197 Fixed pains 
of a pleuritic character. 1883-4 Aled. Anu. 47/1 Almost 
immediately the pleuritic effusion disappeared. . 

b. Characterized by or liable to cause pleurisy. 

1744 ArmstronGc Preserv. Healt wi. 490 ‘Vhe pleuritic 
spring Glides harmless by. ? ; 

B. sb. A person affected with pleurisy. rare. 

{1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vu. xxx. (Bodl. MS.), 
Pleuretici pat haue aposteme vponne the ribbes inward.) 
1768-74 Tucker L/. Naz. (1834) I. 45 The pleuretic lying on 
his left side does not expect pleasure by turning to the 
other; he has no more in view than a diminution of pain. 

Pleuri‘tic, 2.2 Zoo/, [f. VPreurite + -1c.] 
Pertaining to a pleurite; lateral; = PLEURAL a.- 

1890 in Cent, Dict, 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

+ Pleuri‘tical, ¢. Os. [See -1cau.] =Pxev- 
Ritic a.! IJlence + Pleuri‘tically adv. 

1615 Crooke Sady of Aan 247 By which way also the 
inatter or pus of pleuriticall and Peripneumonicall, or Em- 
pyicall patients descendeth. @1625 Br. Hart Contemfpl., 
Vv. 7. av. xi, One is sicke..of the pleuriticale stitches of 
envie, 1733 Dovar in Adlbutt’s Syst. Med. (1897) III. 20 
The blood does not appear more pleuritical or sizey in any 
distemper than this. 1674 R. Gonrrey ¢17. & Ab. Physic 99 
A Physician.. when he came found her Pleuritically affected. 

i Pleuritis (pluraittis). ach. [L. pleuritis 
(Vitr.) a. Gr. wAeupizis (Hipp.), f. mAevpa side, rib; 
see -ITIS.] Inflammation of the pleura; inore 
usually called PLEuRisy, 

1693 Blancard's Phys. Dict, (ed. 2), Pleuritis,a Pleurisie, 
an Inflammation of the Membrane Pleura, and the inter- 
costal Muscles. 1745 W. THomeson Syckuess ii, Pleuritis 
bending o’er its side in pain. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. 
(ed. 4) I. sos Pleuritis. 1868 Darwin dai. § Pl. 1. iii. 97 
The Leicester sheep were so rapidly destroyed by pleuritis. 

Pleuro. Cclloquial abbreviation of PLEURO- 


PNEUMONIA, 

1890 Daily News 16 Oct. 2/7 Pleuro has broken out afresh 
in Cheshire on the farms..near Winsford. 1goz Hl. Lawson 
Children of Bust: 244 Jack started coughing again, like an 
old cow with the pleuro, 


Pleuro- (pliivrc), before a vowcl pleur-, 
combining form of Gr. mAeupa side, PLEURA, mAeupoy 
tib; used in various scientific terms, chiefly in the 
senses of ‘side’ and ‘pleura’, occasionally in that 
of ‘rib’. (See the more important of these in 
their alphabctical places.) 

Pleuroblastic (-blz‘stik) a. Bot. [Gr. BAaorés 
germ], see quot. || Pleurobranchia (-brzenkia’, 
also anglicizcd as pleu‘robranch (-brank), Zoo/., 
a pleural branchia or gill, i.c. one attached to 
the epiineron of a thoracic somite, in Crustacea. 
Pleurobra‘nchial a., of or pertaining to a pleuro- 
branchia. Pleurobra‘nchiate a,, having pleuro- 
branchize. as a crustacean; having gills along the 
sides, as a gastropod mollusc of the order //eu70- 
branchiata. Pleuro-bronchi'tis, /ath., inflam- 
mation of the pleura and bronchi; pleurisy with 
bronchitis. Pleuw'rocele (-s/l), Path. [Gr. «qAn 
tumour], hernia of the pleura, || Pleuroce‘ntrum 
(pl. -a), Anaé., each lateral half of the centrum of 
a vertebra, a hemicentrum; hence Pleuroce*ntral 
a., pertaining to a pleurocentrum. Pleuroce're- 
bral a. connecting a pleural with a cerebral 
ganglion: applied to a nerve-cord in certain in- 
vertebrates. Pleu‘roccele (-sil), Zoo/. [Gr. xotdos 
hollow], each lateral chamber of the hinder part of 
the visceral cavity in a brachiopod. Pleurocolic 
(-kp'lik) @. Anat., having relation to the ribs and 
the colon: applied to a ligament or fold of the 
peritoneum( = CosTocoric). Pleu‘roconch (-kpnk), 
Zool., a lamellibranchiate mollusc of the division 
Pleuroconcha, characterized by inequivalve shells. 
Pleurodiran (-daieran), Zool, [Gr. Seipy neck], 
a. applied to those tortoises which bend the 


neck sideways in the shell (opp. to eryptodtrous) ; 
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sb, a pleurodiran tortoise. Pleurodi-rous a. = 
prec. adj. Pleurodiscous a. Sot., ‘growing on 
the sides of the disk’ ( 7veas. Bot., 1866). Pleuro- 
genic (-dze‘nik’, Pleurogenous (-p'dzinas) ad/s., 
Path, [see -GEN, -IC, -ous], originating in the 
pleura. Pleurogynous (-g'dzinas) a, Bol. [see 
-GYNOUS], applied to stamens or petals when in- 
serted on the sides of the ovary. Pleurogyrate 
(-dzaie'rét) a. Bot. [see GyRATE] (see quot.). 
Pleurohepatitis (-hepatai‘tis) [see HEParitis], 
inflammation involving the pleura and the liver 
(Billings Afed, Dict, 1890). Pleuropathy, Path. 
[Gr. -a@eca, na@os suffering], disease of the pleura 
(Mayne £xfos. Lex. 1858). Pleurope’dal a. 
Zool. [see PEDAL a.], applied to a nerve-cord 
connecting a plenral with a pedal ganglion, in 
molluses (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1895). Pleu:ro-peri- 
cardial a., belonging to the pleura and the 
pericardium: applied to a friction-sound heard in 
auscultation in cases of pleurisy, Pleu:ro-peri- 
carditis, /ath., inflammation involving the 
pleura and pericardium. Pleuroperipneu'mony, 
| -peripneumo‘nia (now rare or Obs.) [ree PERI 
PNEUMONY] = PLEURO-PNEUMONIA, Pleuro-pu'l- 
monary a. [see PULMONARY], pertaining to the 
pleura and the lungs. Pleurorhizal (-rai:zal) a. Bot. 
[Gr. pi(a root], having the radicle placed laterally 
against the cotyledons (i. e. having the cotyledons 
accumbent), as in the embryo of some crucifers; 
so Pleurorhi:zeous a., belonging to the tribe 
Lleurorhizex (De Candolle) of Cructfere, charac- 
terized by this arrangement in the embryo; 
Pleurorhi‘zous a. = pleurorhizal. || Pleurorhea 
(-ri-a) Path. [Gr. foia flow], effusion of fluid 
into the cavity of the pleura (Dunglison 1853). 
Plewrospondy‘lian @. Zool. [Gr. omdvdvados, 
opovdvdos vertebra], having the ribs rigidly fixed 
to the vertebrae, as the group eurospondylia of 
Reptiles, comprising the turtles and tortoises ; of or 
belonging to this group. Pleu'rospasm /a/h., 
cramp in the side (Billings A/ed. Diez. 1890). 
|| Pleuro’steon (pl. -ea: Zoo/. [Gr. doréov bone], 
a lateral part on each side of the stcrnum in birds 
(in young birds forming a separate bone), to which 
the ribs are attached ; hence Pleuro'steal a., per- 
taining to or of the nature of a pleurosteon. 
Pleuro'tomy, Sz7g. [Gr. roxy a cutting], ‘ incision 
into the plenra’ (Billings 1890). || Pleuro‘tonus, 
Path, (Gr. revos stretching, tension] = PLeuRo- 
THOTONOS; hence Pleuroto‘nic a. Pleu'rotribe 
a. Bot. [Gr. rpiBew to rub], applied to flowers 
having stamens and styles so placcd as to rub 
against the sides of insects that frequcnt them, thus 
ensuring cross-fertilization; so Pleurotri-bal a, in 
same sense. Pleuro-ty‘phoid a. /‘a/h., typhoid 
(fevcr)accompanied with pleurisy. Pleurovisceral 
(-vi'séral) a. Zool., of a nerve-cord or loop: con- 
necting a pleural and a visceral ganglion in certain 
invertebrates. 

1887 tr. De Bary's Fuugi 498/1 In Peronosporez: forms 
producing vesicular lateral outgrowths serving as haustoria 
are *pleuroblastic. 1892 THomson Oxdéd. Zool. xiii. 240 There 
remain three *plewrobranchs, one on the epimeron of the fifth 
large limb, and two quile rudimentary on the two preceding 
segments. 1880 Hux.ev Crayfish ii. 79 From this inode of 
attachment [to the sides of the thorax, above the joint] it is 
distinguished from the other (hranchia] as a * pleurobranchia. 
1898 Allbutt's Syst. Med V. 25, 1 have long been in the 
habit of using the name ‘ *pleuro-bronchitis’ to sugzest some- 
thing more than an accidental coincidence. 1842 DUNGLISON 
Med. Lex.,*Pleurocete, hernia of the pleura. 1889 NicHo- 
son & Lypekxker /’alzontology 11. 1031 According to Dr. 
Fritsch’s restoration.., the *pleurocentra belonging to this 
vertehra would be on the anterior side. 1885 Davipson in 
Trans. Linn. Soc. Ser. u. IV. Zool. 210, | propose to 
give the name “pleurocceles to these spaces [in Lingufal 
simply from their position as side chambers. 1890 Bituincs 
Med. Dict., "Pleurocolic ligament, phrenocolic ligament. 
1862 Dana Jan, Geol. 500 Of the integripallial Mesozoic 
species, one half were *Pleuroconchs (species having un- 
equal valves), 1887 Athengum 9 July 58/3 A *pleurodiran 
chelonian of terrestrial and herbivorous habits, 1gox /é7d. 
16 Mar. 343/3 In late Secondary and early Tertiary times 
the Pleurodiran chelonians were almost cosmopolitan, 1890 
Cent. Dict., *Pleurogenic. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Pleuro- 
geutc, the same as *Pleurogenous. 1905 H. D. Rottest On 
Dis, Liver 175 Cases of interstitial pneumonia secondary 
lo chronic pleurisy (pleurogenous pneumonia). 1819 Linp1.eY 
tr. Richard's Obs. Fruits & Seeds 58 The genus Myuphza, 
in which the insertion of the petals and stamina ts *pleuro- 

ynous. /bid. 8 Pleurogyuous (insertion); on the body 
uself of an ovarium superum, 1866 Treas. Bot. 905 *Pleuro- 
gyrate,a term employed for those ferns whose spore-case 
has a ring carried round the sides. 1876 tr. vou Zieinssen’s 
Cycl. Med. V1. 595 This sound is called the extra-pericardial 
..or *pleuro-pericardial friction sound. 1890 Bittines ded. 
Dict., *Pleuropericarditis, pleuritis with pericarditis. 1738 
Stack in Phil. Trans, XL. 434 The distinctive Characiter- 
istics of the true Pleurisy and Peripneumony, and .. of the 
frequent Combination of both, or *Pleuro-Peripneumony, 
1782 Kirktano in Med. Contimun. 1. 23 note 27 A pleuro- 
peripneumony finished his life. 1898 Adébutt's Syst. Med. 
V. 64 Setting up a proliferative irritation in tbe *pleuro- 


PLEURO-PERITONEUM. 


pulmonary connective tissue, 1886 Cassell’s Encycl. Dict., 

Plenrorhizal. 1858 Mayxe Expos, Lex., *Pleurorhizeous, 
1875 Newton in Eucycd. Brit. WN. 720/1 In Turnix there 
are two more centres, mesiad of the *pleurostea, these are 
the coracostea. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Pleurosteon. .. In 
young birds this can be seen to be a separate bone, one 
being on each side of the lophosteon or median bone. 1899 
Allbuit's Syst. Med, VIN. 332 This geneial *pleurotonic 
spasm instantly ceases when the electrodes are transferred 
{from the free nucleus caudatus] to the surface of the optic 
thalamus. /éfd. 524 We have once seen the opisthotonos 
accompanied by left-sided *pleurotonus. 1901 Oster Princ, 
§ Pract. Med. i, 28 It [i.e. pleurisy] may occur at the outset 
—*pleuro-typhoid—or slowly during convalescence. 

Pleurocarpous (pliteroka-spes), a. Bot. 
[mod. f. PLreuRo-+Gr. xapm-ds fiuit+-ous.] Of 
mosses: Bearing the fructification on the sides of 
the branches; lateral-fruited. Cf. AcrocaRPous, 

1853 Berketey Brit. A/osses iii, 14 In Pleurocarpous 
Mosses, .true ramification constantly takes place. 1866 — 
in Yreas. Bot. 766 The same genus [of mosses] has acro- 
carpous and pleurocarpous species. 

Pleurodont (pliierdédgnt), sé. and a. Zool. 
[f. PLeEuRo- + Gr, ddovs, ddvv7- tooth.] a. sé. 
A lizard having teeth fixed to the side of the jaw- 
bone. b. adj. (a) Belonging to the Pleurodontes, 
a group of lizards having this character; (4) ap- 
plied to such teeth or their attachment. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 260/2 The maxillary teeth of 
the species composing the Pleurodonts have their suinmit.. 
more or less trilobated, 1862 Dana J/an. Geol. 346 In others 
(Pleurodonts) the teeth are implanted in a groove, the outer 
border of which projects more thanthe inner. 1872 Miyart 
Elem. Anat. vii. 256 We may find a development of a bony 
alveolar plate on one side.., to which the tecth may become 
attached by actuat bony growth. .as in the Iguanian Lizards, 
Such a form cf attachment is termed pleurodont. 

| Pleurodynia (pliterodinia). /ath. Also 
+ pleurodyne (-p:dinz), pleurodyny (-p'dini). 
{mod.L., f, PLeuro- + Gr, -odvvia in comb. f. ddvvy 
pain; in F. plezerodynie.] Pain in the side caused 
by rhcumatism in the muscles of the chest. 

18oz Hooper Quiucy's Med. Dict., Pleurodynia. 1808 
Med. Frnt. XIX. 187 Account of Diseases in London. 
.. Plenrodyne. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 505 
The last genus of diseases. .under the present order, is tbat 
which has been usnally denominated pleurodyne. 1852 ‘I’. 
Tuompson Aun, Jnfluenza 378 ‘Yightness of chest and 
pleurodiny are the result. 1878 A. M. Hamitton Nerv. 
Dis 428 Pleurodynia is often mistaken for pleurisy, 

Pleuroid (plivroid). Axal, [f. PLEuRO- + 
-O1D.] Baur’s name for either element of the pleural 
arch of a typical vertebra; a pleurapophysis. 

1887 Amer, Nat. Oct. 945 The spines connected with the 
nenroids ought to be called, as before, xexrad spines; those 
connected with the pleuroids, pleural spines. 

Pleurolepidal (-le‘pidail), a. Palwont. [f. 
mod.h.. /Veurolepts (f. Gr. wAevpdv rib + Aents 
scale) + -AL.] Having rows of scales with bony 
processes like ribs, interlocking with each other, 
as the fishes of the extinct genus /7%eurolepis or 
family //eurolepidide;, consisting of such scales, 
So Pleurole‘pidid, Pleurole‘pidoid ad/s., be- 
longing to the family P/leurolepidide. 

1880 GUNTHER /ishes 366 Body..covered with rhombic 
scates arranged in decussating pleurolepidal lines, 

| Pleuron (plierén). Anat. and Zool. PI. 
pleura, [a. Gr. mAevpdv rib, side.] The latcral 
part of the body-wall, the side; sfec. in Arthro- 
poda, the lateral part of each somite or section of 
the body (in insects, of each thoracic somite). 

1706 Puitiirs, Plewron, a Side or Rib, 1872 NicHoLson 
Palgont. 146 A plate which is called the pleuron, or pleura. 
1880 Hux ey Cray/ish iii. 96 Whiere these two join, a broad 
plate is sent down on each side, which overlaps the bases 
of the abdominal appendages and is known as the pleuron. 

Pleuronect (pliiorduekt). /chthyol. fad. 
mod.L, Pleuronectes, f. Gr. wAevpa side + vixrns 
swimmer,] <A fish of the genus /¥%ezronectes or 
family /%evonectide; a flat-fish, So Pleuro- 
ne‘ctid, Pleurone‘ctoid, sd. a fish of the family 
Pleuronectidie; a. belonging to this family. 

{1774 Gotpsm. Wat. //ist. (1862) IT. ua. i. 299 The Pleuro- 
nectes or Flat-fish,] 1849-52 Yoda's Cycl. Anat. 1V. 849/2 
The eyes of the pleuronects are of different sizes. 1894 
Athenzumt 12 May 617/3 The recessus orbitalis, an ace 
cessory visual organ of the pleuronectid fishes. 
Pleuro-peritoneal,-zal (pliiro,peritonial), 
a. Anal, {f. PLeuRo- + PERITONEAL, or f. next + 
-AL.] Of or belonging at once to the pleurze and 
the peritoneum, or the pleuro-peritoneum. 

1872 Mivart Elem. Anat. vi, 218 ‘The heart and the roots 
of the great vessels which proceed from it are .. placed 
within the inner wall of this pleuro-peritoneal cavity. 1875 
Houxiev & Martin Efem, Biol, (1877) 165 As this cavity 
answers to those of the plenra and of the peritoneum in the 
higher animals, it is termed the pleuroperitoneal cavity; 
and the soft smooth membrane which lines it and covers 
the contained viscera is the pleuroperitoneal membrane. 
1898 Adléutt’s Syst. Med. V.152 A general chronic inflamma- 
tion with thickening of the whole pleuro-peritoneal cavity. 

|| Pleu:ro-peritone'um, -z#'um. Avxat. 
[mod.L., f. PLEURO- + PERITONEUM.] The serous 
membrane lining the body-cavity and enveloping 
the viscera in vertebrates below mammals: corre- 
sponding to the pleurzeand peritoneum in mammals, 


Also called simply PERITONEUM. a 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 


1875 Huxtey & Martin Even. Biol, (1877) 201 Note the 
smooth moist membrane (pleuroperitoneum) lining the 
inside of the body-cavity and covering the outside of 
the contained viscera. 1897 Ad/butt's Syst. Med. \11. 680 
The possibility of a development of true carcinoma in 
connection with the pleuro-peritoneum is at once obvious. 

| Pleuro-pneumonia § (plite:roynizemdu'nia). 
Path, Also in anglicized form pleuro-pnew:- 
mony. Also pleuri-. [mod.L., f. PLEURO- + 
Pyeumonta. So F. pleropneumonte (16th c.).] 
Inflammation involving the pleura and the lung ; 
pneumonia complicated with pleurisy ; esp. a con- 
tagious febrile disease peculiar to horned cattle. 

1725 N. Rozinson 7h. Physick 117 By several Authors 
of good Credit, both these Diseases are express’d by one 
compound Term, viz. Pleuripnenmonia, or a Pleuripneu- 
mony. 1843 Graves Syst. Clin. dded. xxi. 252 A man, after 
fever, gets an attack of pleuro-pneumonia. 1856 Farmer's 
Mag. Nov. 442 Pleuro-pneumonia, or lung disease, having 
broken out in several parts of the county. 1880 .!/axch. 
Guard. 6 Dec., In the cargoes [of cattle] landed last year 
very few cases of pleuro-pneumonia were detected. 

Hence Pleuro-pneumonie (-p'nik) @., of, per- 
taining to, or affected with pleuro-pneumonia, 

1898 Alibutt's Syst. Aled. V.71 The influence of pleuro- 
pneumionic fibrosis. 

Pleurostict (plierastikt), a. Extom. fad. 
mod.L. Pleurosticta neut. pl., f. PLEURO- + Gr. 
oriros, vbl. adj. f. orifew to prick.] Belonging 
to the division //eurosticta of scarabeid beetles, 
characterized by having the abdominal spiracles 
(except the anterior ones) pleural, or situated on 
the dorsal part of the abdominal segments. 

1882 Amer. Nat. XXII. 951 The views of the late Dr. 
Le Conte of the position of [Pleocoma], which he insisted 
was a Laparostict, and not a Pleurostict Lamellicorn. 

| Pleurothotonos (pliteropp:tongs), -us (-7s). 
Fath. Often erron. pleurosth- (after exprostho- 
lonos, opisthotonos). [mod.L., f. Gr. rAevpeOev from 
the side (f. wAevpa side) + -rovos stretched, stretch- 
ing.} Tetanic bending of the body to one side. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 263 The pleuros- 
thotonos of authors of a later date. 1842 DuNGLIson J/ed. 
Lex., Pleurothotonos. 1874 Carventer Alent. Phys. App. 
(1879) 715 An immediate A/vrosthotonos, or bending of the 
body to one side. 1878 tr. von Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. XIV. 
318 To this original division Boenecken afterwards added 
another form pleurothotonos (or tetanus lateralis). 

Pleurotomarioid (pliienotoméerijoid), a. 
and sé. Zool. [f. mod.L. Plezrotomdri-a (f. pleuro- 
toma see next) + -d77a (see -ARY 1) +-OID.] 2. aay. 
Resembling the genus Plexzrotomarta of gastropod 
molluscs, having top-shaped shells with a deep 
cleft in the outer lip ; found (living) in deep tropi- 
cal seas, and (extinct) in many formations from the 
Silurian onward. b. sé. A gastropod of the family 
Pleurotomariidz. 

Pleurotomid (plurg'témid). Zoo/, [ad. mod. 
L. Pleurotomidz pl., f. Pleuro toma, name of the 
typical genus, f. Gr. wAevpa side + rouy cutting : 
see -ID.] A gastropod mollusc of the family 
Pleurolomide, having shells usually spindle-shaped, 
with a notch in the outer lip. So Pleuro‘tomine 
(-main) @., belonging or related to the genus 
Pleurotoma; Pleuro'tomoid, a. resembling //ez- 
votoma, or belonging to the Pleurotomidxe; sha 
mollusc of this family. 

| Pleurum (pltier#m). Zool, Pl. pleura. 
[mod.L. variant of PLEURON, made to correspond 
with ¢ergum and sternum.) = PLEURON in the 
specific sense, as applied to Arthropoda. 

1898 Packano Z7e.xtbk. Entomol.87 Each segment consists 
of the fexgum, pleurum, and sternum. 


+Pleven-plait. Os. Sc. Also plaven plait, 
planeplait (? plauezplait). [?f. PLEVIN assurance, 
warranty + PLATE sd. 3b.] ? Plate armour of proof, 


warranted armour. 

1935 Stewart Cron. Scot. (Rolls) I. 140 And pleven plait 
with mony riall rufe, With courtlie cast of cot-arinour abufe. 
/bid. 402 And pansis proude of plaven plait of pryde. /did. 
IL. 39 Ane gieit power, in planeplait of steill. 

Plever, obs. form of PLovER. 

+ Plevin. Zaw. Obs. Also § plevyne. [a. 
OF. levine pledge (12th c. in Godef.), = med.L, 
plevina, {. plevire, in ¥. plevir to warrant; see 
PLevGE.] Pledge, assurance, warrant. 

(Frequent in AF. legal use; in Eng. law-books since 
16th c.; rare in ME., quot. ¢ 1400 not legal.) 

{1275 Act 3 Ldw. /,c.17 (Stat. Westin.) Le Visconte ou 
le Baillif, .. voyst asayer de fere la plevine des avers a celui 
qe pris les avera, 1292 Britton mi. vi. §6 Et si le pleintif 
soit si povere ge il ne puse suerté trover, suffit la plevine 
par sa fey {¢v. And if the plaintiff be so poor that he can- 
not find security, the pledging of his own faith shall be 
sufficient).] c¢c1400 Vwaine & Gaw. 1253 Thar wedded 
Ywaine in plevyne The riche lady Alundyne. 1543 ¢vazs/. 
of quot. 1275 Yhe same shyryffe or baylyffe .. do assay to 
make pleuyn of the beastes from him that toke them. 1607 
in Cowett /uterpr. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techu.l, Plevin, 
in Common Law, signifies a Warrant or Assurance. See 
Repievin. 1929-41 Cnampers Cyel., Plevin, Plevina, in 
law, a warrant or assurance; the same with //edge. 

+ Ple-visable, a. Law. Obs. rare. [a. OF. 
plevisable, f. plevir to warrant.] = BAILABLE a.2 1. 
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[1292 Britton 1. xxii. § 3 Qi..ount lessé les nent plevisables 
prisouns par meynprise, et les plevisables detenuz {¢r. 
Have let to mainprise prisoners who were not bailable, and 
have detained others who were bailable].] 1670 7ryal W. 
Penn & W. Mead App. in Phenix I. 329 By the antient 
Law of England, it was Felony to detain a man in Prison, 
after sufficient Bail offer’d, where the Party was plevisable; 
every Person was plevisable, but he that was appeal’d of 
Treason, Murder, Robbery or Burglary. . 

Plew (plz). [Canadian F. pé/u, = ¥. pozle 
hairy, f. for hair.] The skin of a beaver. 

185r Mayne Reio Scalp Hunt. xviti, The beaver skins 
have fallen, according to their.phraseology, to ‘A/ew a plug’. 
1899 Blackw, Mag. Jan. 40/1 Each beaver-plew of full-grown 
animal or ‘kitten’ fetched six to eight dollars overhead. 

Plew, -e, plewch, plewgh, Sc. and north. ff. 
PLoucu. Plewme, Plewrisie, -osy, obs. ff. 
PLUME, PLEURISY. 

+ Plex, 5. Obs. rare—". [Pad. L. plex-us plaiting, 
braid.] A plait or braid (of hair). 

1460 Lybcaus Disc. 128 Hys berd was yelow as ony wax, 
To hys gerdell henge the plex, I dar well say yn certe. 

Plex (pleks), v. vave—°. [f. L. plex-, ppl. stem 
of pleciére to plait, interweave: cf. perplex.) 
értr. Lo form a plexus. Hence Plexed (plekst) 
ppl. a., formed into or like a plexus, plexiform. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. : 

Plexal (pleksal), 2. rare—°. [irreg. for *plexual, 
f. PLEXUS + -AL: cf. sexeal, gradual.) Of or per- 
taining to a plexus. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

+ Ple:xi-chrono-meter. Ods. vave—'. [ad. F. 
plexichronomeétre, f. Gr. wAngs a striking (? taken 
in sense ‘ beat’) + chronométre chronometer, metro- 
nome; see CHRONOMETER.] An instrument for 
timing the beats in music ; a metronome. 

1786 Jerrerson Wrtt. (1859) I. 504 They have ordered all 
music which shall be printed here, in future, to have the 
movements numbered iu correspondence with the plexi- 
chronometer. 

Plexicose (ple‘ksikdus), 2. rare—'. _ [irreg. f. 
PLEXUS + -Ic + -OSE, app. after de//icose.] Of the 
nature of a plexus, or composed of plexuses. 

1847-9 Todd's Cycl. Anat. 1V. 301/2 The lymphatics from 
the different organs..form plexicose chains. 

Plexiform (ple‘ksiigim), @. Azat. [mod. f. 
PLEX-US + -FoRM. So F. fplexiforme.] Of the 
form of a plexus; forming a plexus or plexuses. 

1828 Wesster, Plexiform, in the form of network; com. 
plicated. Quincy. 1830 R. Knox Cloguet’s Anat. 463 Of 
these portions the outer and larger, which is plexiform, tri- 
angular and flattened, comes from the Gasserian ganglion. 
1900 Brit. Med. Frni. No. 2040. 248 Its papilla is covered 
with a plexiform mesh of dilated vessels. : 

Pleximeter (pleksi-m/ta1). AZed. Also (irreg.) 
plexometer. See also PLESSIMETER. [f. Gr. mApEéts 
stroke, percussion (f. rAnogey to strike) + -METER 
(the suffix being loosely used, and with the sense 
of ‘estimating’ rather than ‘ measuring’).] A small 
thin plate of ivory or other substance, which is 
placed firmly upon some part of the body and 
struck with a PLExoR in medical percussion. Also 
applied to anything used for the same purpose. 

1842 in Dunatison Aled. Lex. 1843 Sir T. Watson Lect. 
Prine. & Pract. Physic x\vii. 11,10 Many persons .. use no 
other pleximeter than the fingers of the left hand. 1853 
Markuam Skoda’s Auscuit. 2 The pleximeter renders per- 
cussion much less irksome to the patient, and the sounds 
more distinct; .. we are able, by its aid, to recognize differ- 
ences in sound, which are not otherwise perceptible. 1882 
Ocitvie, Plextineter, Plexometer. 1882 Standard 13 Dec. 
5/5 The pleximeter, the stetboscope,. .the laryngoscope, the 
ophthalmoscope,..could scarcely have been familiar to the 
. doctor. 
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Hence Pleximetric (pleksime‘trik) @., pertaining | 


to a pleximeter or the use of it; Pleximetry 
(pleksi‘métri), the use of a pleximeter. 

1858 Mayne Z.xfos. Lex., Pleximetric. 1895 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Plesstmetry, see ee 

Plexor (ple‘ksar). AZed, See also PLEssor. 
[irreg. f. Gr. wAjgi-s or mAHGT-erv (See PLEXIMETER) 
+ -OR, after fexor, etc.} A small hammer or 
other instrument used (with a PLEXIMETER) in 
medical percussion ; a percussion-hammer. 

1844 1n Duncuison Aled. Lex. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Plexor, 
a striker; used specifically of that which strikes in Medical 
percussion. ‘I’his may be either a hammer or the fingers of 
the physician. 

Plexure (ple‘ksitiz). vave. [f. L. type *plxiira 
a plaiting, f. plectére, plex- to plait, interweave.] 
A plaiting or interweaving; something plaited or 
interwoven. In quot. 1671 = PLExus I, 

1671 Grew Anat. Plants 1.ii. § 14 "Tis most probable, that 
none of their Fihres are truly inosculated, saving perhaps, 
in the Plexures. 1736 H. Brooke Univ. Beanty 11. 207 
Their social branch the wedded plexures rear. 1832 J. P. 
Kenneoy Swa//ow &. iv, An intruding rose has stolen a 
nest among the plexures of the vine. : 

Plexus (pleks#s). Pl. plexuses (in 8 
plexus’s), rarely plexus. [a.L. p/exz-s (2t-stem), 
pl. Alexis, f. pleclére, plex- to plait, interweave.] 

1. Anat, A structure in the animal body consist- 
ing of a bundle of minute fibres or tubes, as nerves, 
blood-vessels, or lymphatics, closely interwoven and 
intercommunicating ; a network of fibres or vessels. 


PLIABLENESS. 


Usually named from its relation to or situation in some 
part or organ, or from its form, as brachial p., cardiac p., 
carotid p., choroid p., calinc p., coronary p., gastric p., 
hepatic p., lumbar p., mesenteric p., panipiniform p., pelvic 
p» pulmonary p., sacral p., solar p., splenic p., etc. 

1682 T. Gizson Azat. 19 Fallopius will have it to proceed 
from the superiour and inferiour plexus of Nerves of the 
Abdomen. 19702 J. Purcert Cholick (1714) 13 If these 
Animal] Spirits or Recrements can continue their Motion 
down the minute Channels of the little Nerves, into these 
Plexus’s, Why should they stop there? 1727-41 CHAMBERS 
Cycl., Plexus,..a name comnion to several parts in the 
body, consisting of bundles of little vessels interwoven in 
form of net-work. /éd., Several branches both from the 
hepatic and splenic plexus.. form the mesenteric plexus. 
1872 Huxtey /’/ys. xi. 271 Great net-works, or plexuses. 

. gen. Any intertwined or interwoven mass; a 
complex body, collection, or set of things (material 
or immaterial) ; a web, network, complication. 

1769 E. Bancrort Guiana 33 Their footstalks are inclosed 
in a strong reticular web-like plexus, which is the cloathing 
this tree has been said to afford. 1863 H. Spencer Ess. 
I1{f. 24 Relations each of which has for its terms a complete 
plexus of antecedents and acomplete plexus of consequents. 
1875 Maine //ist. /nst. iv. 106 A dissolution of the plexus 
of mutual rights and a partition of the family property. 
1891 J. W. Powe t in Scriéner's Mag. Oct. 465 The partial 
channels sometimes interlock so as to forma plexus over the 
area of the delta. 

3. Afath. (See quot.) 

1860 CayLey Coll. Math. Papers 1V.603 Such a system of 
equations, or generally the system of equations required for 
the complete expression of the relations existing between a 
set of quantities (and which are in general more numerous 
than the relations themselves) is said to be a Plexus. 

+ Pley. Obs. rave. [ad. Sp. playa coast of the 
sea, or of a river:—L. plaga.] 

@ 1g00 in Arnolde CAvox. (1811) 233 Walkyng.. by the pley 
of the ryuer of this said towne [San Lucas de Berrameda]. 

Pley, -e, obs. ff. Phra. Pley-e, pley3e, ple3ze, 
obs. ff. PLay, Pleyde, obs. pa. t. of Phay v. 
Pleyght, pleyt, -e, obs. ff. PLarr. 

+ Pleykstare, variant of BLEYKSTER, bleacher. 

c1440 Promp. Harv. 525/2 Why(t)stare, or pleykstare 
(77, plykstare, ?. whytstar or blykstar), candidarius, caudi- 


daria. Ibid. 404/1. 
Pleyn.e, Pleynaunt, obs. ff. Pham, PLAINANT. 
Pleys(e, pleyss, pleysa(u)nce, -and, 


-a(u)nt: see PLEASE, PLEASANCE, -ANT. Pleyt: 
see PLEA sb.and v. Plezeauns, obs. f. PLEASANCE. 
Pliability (pleiabiliti). [f. PLraBLe: see 
-1L1TY.] The quality or property of being pliable. 
a. Of material things: see PLIABLE 1. 

1795 Herscuet in Phil. Trans. LXXXV. 402 To pre- 
serve the pliability of the ropes. 1802 Pacey WVat. 7'heol. 
viii. (1819) 103 The suppleness and pliability of the joints. 
1815 J. Smith Panorama Sc. & Art 1. 4 (To) give the steel 
pliability without diminishing its hardness. 1899 A//bett's 
Syst. Med. VII1. 670 The normal pliability of the skin. 

b. Of mind or character: see PLIABLE 2. 

1768 STERNE Sent. Fourz. (1778) 11. 74 Sweet pliability of 
man’s spirit, that can at once surrender itself to illusions ! 
1834 Of, Univ. Mag. 1. 123 Pliability was the peculiar 
characteristic [of the constitution of 1688]. 1860 W.CoL.ins 
Wom. White 1. vi, Those feminine attractions of gentleness 
and pliability. ; 

Pliable (pleiab’l), @. [a F. pliable (15th c. 
in Godef.), f. plzer to bend: see PLY and -ABLE.] 

1. Easy to be bent or folded; flexible, supple, 
yielding ; + easily moulded or shaped, plastic. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 284/1 Plyabylle (A. Pliabylle), fexuosus, 
Jlexibilis. 1494 Fasyan Chron. vi. cxlvii. 133 Lyke as the 
hamer makytb all metallys plyable,so Charlis made his foos 
or enmyes plyable to his hestis. 1578 Lyte Dodoeus 1. lv. 
80 Round, tough, and pliable braunches. 1599 HaAKtuyt 
Voy. 11. 11. 91 That earthen or pliable matter commonly 
called porcellan. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseed. Ep. 105 To 
walke on ropes ..requireth not only a broad foot, but a 
plyable flexure of joynts. ¢1790 Imison Sch. Art I. 91 Two 
slender and pliable wires..are to be fastened. 1879 Casse/fs 
Techn. Educ. 1. 150/2 Leather. .is soaked in water to make 
it pliable. : 2 os ; 

2. fig. Flexible in disposition or character; that is 


easily inclined, disposed, or influenced; ready to 
yield, docile; adaptable. Sometimes in sinister 


sense: cf. Piable in Pilgrim's Progress. 

1494 {see 1]. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 144 b, 
That a soule be plyable to the inspiracyons of the holy 
goost. 1561 T. Norton Caéwin’s Just. 1. 12 Very few of 
them do geue themselues pliable to learne of the word of 
God. 1624 Beoett Leéé. vii. 109 The Scholler if he be of 
a plyable disposition,. .yeelds himselfe to his Teacher. 1720 
Ozett Vertot’s Rom. Rep. 11. xiv. 332 Agree with Antony; 
you'll find him more pliable since his Defeat. 1844 Lo. 
Broucuam Grit. Const. xv. (1862) 237 he members were 
far from being very pliable to his wishes. 1863 H. Cox 
Instit. 1. V. 24 Pliable judges were previously chosen. 18 
M. Corus From Midnight to Midn. 11. ii. 233 The girl’s 
voice was remarkably clear and pliable. 


+3. [Aphetic for AppPL1aBLE.] Applicable, per- 


tinent, agreeable, conformable. Oés. 

1596 HarincTon JMJetam. Ajax (1814) 36 A distichon that 
is very pliable to my purpose. «1638 Meve Ws. (1672) 62 
How pliable the Analogy of Water is to typifie the Spirit. 
1641 Angis. agst. Bowing at Name of Fesus 14 This is 
most plyable to the meaning of the Canon. 


Pliableness (ploi-ab’Inés). [f. prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being pliable; pliability. a. 72. 

1g81 W. Starroro ELxam. Compl. ii. (1876) 58 If yee 
prayse the Gold for his weight or plyablenes. 1748 HARTLEY 
Observ. Man 1. iii. 410 The Perfection and Pliableness of 
tbeir vocal Organs. 2825 J. Nictiotson Oferat. Mechanic 


PLIABLY. 


639 This varnish is destined for articles which require dura- 
bility, pliableness, and transparency. 
. fig. Often in sinister sense.) 

1562 T. Norton Caduin’s /ust. Table of Contents T ttvijb, 
The pliablenesse or weake power of Freewill, whiche was in 
the fyrst inan. 1613 R. Caworey Zable Alph., Buxom- 
ness, plyablenesse. 1683 <lpol. Prot. France iv. 38 This 
Jesuitical pliableness and malice. 1834 J. Brown Lett. 
Sanctif. iv. 272 An inward pliableness to divine influence. 

Pliably, a/v. [f. as prec. + -ty%) In a 
pliable manner; flexibly ; yieldingly, docilely. 

1629 Donne Serm., Matt. vi. 21 (1660) 111. 223 That 
I come into the hands of my God as pliably, as ductily, as 
that first clod of earth of which he made me in Adam. 1692 
Woop Ath. O-ron. 11. 583/1 Those lukewarm irreligious 
Temporizers, who had learn’d. pliably to tack about, as still 
to be ready to receive whatever revolution and turn of affairs 
should happen, 

Pliades, obs. form of PLEIAprs. 

+ Pliance. Os. rare—*. [f. PLtant a.: see 
-ANCE; cf. compliance.]| Compliance, yielding. 

1643 Hammonp Loyal Convert (1644) 4 If a good King, he 
must have our praise and our plyance; If an evill King, he 
must have our peee and our Patience. 

Pliancy (plaiansi). [f. PLIant: see -ancy.] 
The quality of being pliant ; flexibility. 

a. Of material things: see PLIaNt I, 

1711 Anvison Sfect, No. 115 ? 5 Giving such an Activity 
to the Limbs, and such a Pliancy to every Part. 1787 
Jerrerson Writ. (1859) If. 97 The difficulty was..to give 
to old word the pliancyof young. 1835 James Gifsyti, The 
agile pliancy of youth. 

. fig. Of the mind, etc.: see PLIANT 2. 

1789 Br. Watson A nced. (1817) 225 To be overlooked for 
want of political pliancy, is a circumstance I need not blush 
to own. 1810 Foster in Life & Corr. (1846) 1. 424 Social 
dexterity and pliancy of mind. 1879 B. T'avtor Séud. 
Germ. Lit. 210 A very little tact and pliancy of nature 
might have greatly advanced his fortunes, 

Pliant (pleiaut), 2. Forms: 4 pleaunt, 
plyande, 5-6 pli-, ply-, -aunt(e, -awnt, 5-8 
plyant, 6-pliant, [a. F. p/a¢ (13th c.), pr. pple. 
of plier to bend, Piy.] Bending, yielding. 

1. Bending; capable of being bent or folded with 
ease; supple, lithe, flexible; + ductile, plastic. 

13.. £. £. Altit. P. C. 439 Hit watz playn in bat place 
for plyande greuez, For to schylde fro the schene. 1382 
Wryctir Gen. iii. 25 He sette cherubyn..and a flawmynge 
swerde & pleaunt to the waye of the tree of liif to be kept. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. Del’. &.xvi.c.(Tollem. MS.), [Glass] 
is so plyaunt, bat it fongeb ful sone diuerse and contrary 
schappes. by blaste of be glasier. /éfd.xvn.cxhii. (Bodl. MS.), 
Some wepics. .bep..so pliaunte bat pei brekeb nought. 1519 
Horan !’udg. 109 The elephante hath a long nose lyke a 
troumpe, pliant hither and thither. 160: Doxne Poems (1650) 
301 The free inhabitants of the plyant ayre. 1699 DampirR 
Voy. II. 1. 43 These Hats are as stiff as boards, and sit not 
plyant to their heads, 1774 Gounsm. Wat. /fist. (1776) VI. 
397 [Tortoise shells] are easily cast into what form the work. 
man thinks proper, by making them soft and pliant in warm 
water, and hen screwing themina mold, likea medal. 1880 
L. Morris Orde of Life.25 The fisher, with his pliant wand. 

2. fig. a. Easily bent or inclined to any particular 
course ; readily influenced for good or evil; yield- 
ing, compliant; accommodating, complaisant. 

¢3400 Rom, Rose 4386 Haue herte as hard as dyamaunt, 
Stedefast, and nought pliaunt. ¢1530 H. Ruopes Bé, 
Nurture 129 in Babees Bk. (1868) 85 A plyaunt seruaunt 
gets fauour to his gieat aduauntage. 1612 Brinstey Lid. 
Lit, it. (1627) 10 This first age is that wherein they are most 
pliant. 1701 Rowe Amd, Step-Moth. w. i. 1792 ‘Twill... 
make his Youth more plyant to my Will. 1766 Forpyce 
Sern. Yng. Wom. (1767) 11. ix. 75 Men. .pliant to good ad- 
vice. 1860 Mortry Wether. 1. vii. 405 A committee thus 
instructed was likely to be sufficiently pliant. 1877 Froupe 
Short Stud, (1883) [V. 1. ii. 25 The king would tind some 
other prelate who would be more pliant in his hands. 

b. = FLEXIBLE 4. 

1635-56 Cowtey Davideis 1. 776 Thrice in glad Hymns.. 
The pliant voice on her seven steps they raise. 1665 Boye 
Occas. Refi. (1848) 36 He may. .attain to so pliant a style, 
that scarce any thought will puzzle him to fit words to it. 
1882 Cox E.xrpositor 1V. 197 It should be pliant to or leave 
room for the discoveries of widening science. 

c. That lends itself to some purpose; apt, 


adaptable, suitable. rave. 

1604 SHaks. OfA. viii. 151 Which I obseruing, Tooke once 
a pliant houre, and found good meanes ‘Io draw from her 
aprayer. 1861 J. Pycrort Vays § Words 60 Noble com- 
panions of many a pliant hour. 

3. Comb., as pliant-bodied, -necked, etc. 

1798 Lanpor Gebir vi. 139 Swans pliant-necked. 1870 
Bryant /diad xu. I. 383 like pliant-bodied wasps or bees. 

Pliantly, a/v. [f. prec.+-Ly2.] Ina pliant 
manner; supply, accommodatingly. 

a1638 Merve Wks. (1672) 118 [The words] yield the 
sense I speak of pliamly enough. 1672 Drypen Assigna- 
tion 1. i, Won bow so pliantly! 1862 Lytton St». Story IL. 
152 Whether it was that..my mind could more pliantly 
supple itself to her graceful imagination. 

Pliantness (plai-antnés). Now rare. [f. as 
prec. +-NESS.] =PLIANCY. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvin. ix. (Podl. MS.), Pat 
dop serpenies wib bendinge and wizelinge and pliauntnes 
of pe bodie. _1§30 Patscr. 255/2 Plyantnesse, Aloiantevr. 
1602 Carew Cornwall 72 To your lymmes I yeelde active 
plyaninesse. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 1v. iv. 197 Shee 
was gentle as a Lamb or a Cow..and this pliantnesse she 
bad partly by Natnre and partly by example of her mother. 
1725 Bravtry Fam. Dict. s.v. Orange Tree, He will per- 
ceive when the Tree is dry, by handling its Leaves, if they 
feel soft,..and yet this Softness and Pliantness is not always 
a Sign of it. 
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|| Plica (plik, plai-ki). Pl. plice. 
plica plait, fo d, f. plicdre to fold : see Pty. 
pligue ; also, in sense 1, p/ica.] 

l. Path. (More fully p/i:ca polo‘nica.) A matted 
filthy condition of the hair due to disease ; Polish 


plait (PLaIT sé. 2c). 

1684 Bovte Poronsn. Anim, Bodies vii, That disease, 
which, from the country it most infests, is called the Plica 
Polontca. 1693 Blancards Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Plica, an 
epidentical Disease in Polonia, when their Hairs grow to- 
gether like a Cow’s Tail. 1731 Mortimer in PAvd. Trans. 
XXXVI. 51 The Plica has been always..thought to be 
a Distemper. 1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. xxx. 383 
The phenomena of plica polonica,.. establishes the vitality 
of the hair, 1893 Nation (N. Y.) 23 Mar. 217/1 The terrible 
disease of the hair, the plica Jolonica, ts said to have entirely 
disappeared. 

2. A fold or folding of any part, as of the skin or 
a membrane. In “£xlom. a fold-like ridge or 


carina; spec. an elytral ridge in Coleoptera. 

1706 Puittires, Péica, (Lat.) a Pleat, Fold or Wrinkle. 
1754-64 Smetuic A/zdwif 1.95 The internal membrane of 
the neck and Fundus, which is likewise full of séicz. 1828 
Stark Elem, Nat. Hist. 11. 131 (Annelides) Vhe plicz 
lamellar, close, waved, vertical. 1849 [see PticaTion 2}. 

3. Bol. (See quot.) 

1866 Treas. Bot, 906 Plica, an excessive multiplication of 
small twigs, instead of branches. 

+ Plicable, 2. Oés. rare. [f. L. type *plica- 
bilts, f. plicare to fold, bend, Piy.] Flexible. 

¢1407 Lyoc. Reson & Sens. 6813 Whos herte harder ys to 
grave, Touching her honour, than ys glas.,. Men kan nat 
maken yt plicable Nor forge yt to be Malliable. 1548-77 
Vicary Anat. v. (1888) 39 The Nose is a member .. some- 
what plicable, because it shoulde the better be clensed. 


Plical] (pleikal),@. [f. med.L. plica (see Pica) 
+ -AL.) Pertaining to or of the nature of a plica. 
1890 Cent. Dict., Plical, in Bot., of or pertaining to plica. 


1895 Meyrick Brit. Lepidopt. 617 Stigmata raised, blackish, 
first discal somewhat before plical. 


Plicate (plaikt), a. [ad. I. plicat- us, pa. pple. 
of plicare to fold.] Folded, pleated. 


a. Bol, (See quots.) 

1760 J. Lee /ntrod. Bot, 1. xii. (1765) 28 Corolla... Plicate, 
folded, as in Convolziutus, 1870 Hooxer Stud. Flora 75 
Geranium, Crane's-bill .. cotyledons plicate or convolute. 
1880 Gray Struct. Bot. iv. (ed. 6) 133 Leaves are as to the mode 
of packing, Plicate or Plaited, when folded on the several 
ribs, in the manner of a closed fan. /é/d. 139 Plicate or 
Plaited, apolcs to the flower-hud as a whole. ~ The term is 
used for the plaiting of a tube or cup, composed of a circle 
of leaves combined into one body. 

b Zool., Geol. (See quots., and cf. PLIca 2.) 

1819 G. Samovette Entomol. Compend. 154 Genus 45. 
Abax..elytra united, their shoulders carinate plicate. 1826 
Ki-sy & Se. Entomol. 1V. x\vi. 334 Plicate (Pircata). When 
they have two or three contiguous abbreviated furrows which 
eahibit the appearance of folds. 1831 R. Knox Cloguet’s 
Anat, 629 Mucous.. Membrane. .. Thin, reddish, and plicate 
in the direction of its length. 1849 Dana Geod. App. 1. (1850) 
687 Surface longitudinally plicate. ; plications smooth. 

Plicate (ploike't, plike't), v. [ff ppl. stem of 
l.. plicare to fold: see -atE3.] ¢rans. To fold, 
pleat. (Chiefly in passive.) 

1698 B. Atcen in PAid, Trans. XX.377 The Belly plicated 
as other Beetles. 1841 TI. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. 677 (ts 
lining membrane is loose and much plicated. 1880 Sfecif, 
U.S. Patent No. 229479 (title) Machine for plicating fabrics. 
1904 Edin. Rev. Jan. 230 The Lias and Oolites themselves 
. were plicated and subjected to sub-aerial denudation. 

Plicated (plai-keitéd, pliké'téed), ap/. a. [[f. 
as prec. + -ED1,] 

l. Anat., Pot., Geol. Folded, plicate. 

1753 CHambers Cycl. Supf.s.v. Leaf, Plicated leaf, one 
from the base of which there run (ribs} which extend them- 
selves to the extreme sides, and .. raise and .. depress the 
disk..in an alternate order, making acute angles. 1835-6 
Todd's Cycl. Anat.1. 304/2 The..marsupium..is a plicated 
vascular membrane. 1882 Geikik Vert Bh. Geol, 1v. vil. 
§ 3. 584 A highly plicated and cruinpled condition. 

+2. Complicated. Ods. rare. 

1666 J. H. 7reat. Gt. Antidvte 9 The more Disease is 
plicated, the longer is required. 

Plicately, adv. [f. Pricate a. + -ty2.] In 
a plicate manner; in or with folds. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 708 Suberect plicately aggregated 
lamin. 188: BentHam in Jrad. Linn. Soc. XVI11. 339 
Leaves usually larger, more coriaceous, or plicately ribbed 
than in the other subtribes. 

Plicatile (plikatil, -ail), a. [ad. L. plicaziz's 
(Pliny), f. pZicare to fold. So in F.] 

+1. Capable of being folded or convoluted. Oés. 

1653 H. More Antid. Ath. x. App. (1662) 169 Whether 
these images or impresses consist in a certain posture or 
motion of the plicatile fibres or subtile threds of which the 
brain consists. 

2. Enton. (See quot.) 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entonol. UV. xlvi. 336 Plicatile... When 
Lhe wings at rest are folded in one or more longitudinal 
plaits. 

Plication (pli-, plaiké'fan). [a. OF. plication, 
-acion (Godef.), n. of action f. L. Alicdre to fold.] 

1. The action of folding; folded condition. 

ce1g00 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 23 {t is necessarie some lymes 
to han a susientacioun & a plicacioun, pat is a foldynge. 
1854 Woopwarb JJodlusca 11. 285 The smallness of the space 
for the branchiz may have been compensated by deep pli- 
cation of those organs. 1886 W. ANperson Pict. Arts 
Fapan 202 An artist of the Chinese school. may accentuate 
folds of drapery by a kind of shadow beneath the plication. 


[med.L. 
In F, 


PLIER. 


2. concr. A folding, a fold. 

1748 Richarpson Clarissa Ixxiii. (1811) VI. 345 The folds, 
as other plications have done, opened of themselves to 
oblige my curiosity. 1766 Parsons in Pitt. Trans. LVI. 
209 This bird has a plication of the aspera arteria. 1824 
Scotr Redgauntiet Let. i, Thy juridical brow expanding 
its plications. 1849 Dana Geol. App. 1. (1850) 710 ‘here are 
14 to 16 plications in half an inch; and the plice are 
smooth, 1874 CarPeNTEeR Afent. Phys. 1. ii. § 87 (1879) 94. 

3. Geol. Vhe bending or folding of strata; a fold 
in a stratum. 

1859 Murcnison Siluria xvii. (ed. 3) 450 The plications of 
the stratain Belgium. 1865 Geixie Scen. § Geol. Scot. ix. 
232 Plications following each other from top to bottom of 
the cliff. 3882 Nature XXVI 2413/1 These crystalline masses 
underwent enormous plication and subsequent denudation. 

Plicato- (pli-, plaikéito-), combining adv, form 
from L. plicatus plicate, prefixed to other adjs. in 
the sense ‘ plicately—’, ‘plicate and—’, as p/icato- 
contorted (plicately contorted), p/icato-crislate (with 
plicate crests), p/icalo-lacunose, plicato-lobale (with 
plicate lobes), p/:cato-fapillose (papillose with pli- 
cations or wrinkles), A/tcado-undulace. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1°48) 141 Upper margin sublobate or 
plicato-undulate, /sid. 152 Margin plicato-lobate. /éfd. 
410 Frond ..often variously plicato-contorted. /é/d. 500 In 
part plicato-cristate, rising into crests more or less plicate. 
1887 W. Puittirs Brit, Discomycetes 4 Pits elongated, 
narrow, plicato lacunose, 

Plicator, -er (pli-, plaiké*ta1). [agent-n. from 
PLicaTE v., or L. plicare to fold.] A folder; an 
apparatus for folding fabrics. 

1880 Specif, U.S. Patent No. 229479 The table projects, 
apex forward, from the frame and I have named it the 
‘plicater’. 1884 Kyicut Dict. Mech. Suppl. Plicator, 
a mechanical device for making a plait or fold, as in some 
sewing-machine a:tachments, for instance. 

Plicatulate (plikatizlt), a. Nat, Hist. [f. L. 
type *plicdtud-us \f. plicat-us Puicate: cf. barba- 
tul-ns, limdalul-us) + -ATE?,] Minutely plicate. 

1849 Dana Geo. App. 1. (1850) 697 Palleal impression faint, 
anteriorly plicatulate. . 

Plicature (plikatits), fad. L. plicatiira a 
folding, f. p/icare to fold.] Folding, mode of fold- 
ing; a fold; = PLIcaTIon. 

1578 Banister A/ist, AJau vii. 96 Into this plicature .. are 
immitted two Arteries named Carotides. @ 1652 J. SmitH 
Sed. Disc. i. 1o They unfold the plicatures of truth’s gar- 
ment, but they cannot behold the lovely face of it. 1672 
Phil. Trans. V1. 3038 Leaves, intended for the said ‘Trunk, 
and foulded up in the same plicature, wherein, upon the 
3ean’s sprouting, they do appear. 1767 Goocu 7 reat, 
Wounds 1. 271 The fa Mater ,. investing the brain, in all 
its convolutions or plicatures. 1830 Linptey Wat, Syst. 
Bot. 18 Divisions have been founded upon the nature of the 
plicature of the cotyledons. 

Plicht, Sc. f. Puicut; + short for PLICHT-ANKER. 

@1515 Dunsar ents |Ixxxv 31 Haile, plicht, but sicht! 
Haile, mekle of mycht 1 1567 Gude 4 Godlie B. (S.T.S.) 15 
Quhair Purgatorie and pardonis will not sell, And gude 
intent, thair Pylat plycht and leid. 

+ Plicht-anker. ‘5c. Oés. Also 6 plycht-. 
(ad. LG. plicht-anker, Du. plechtanker ‘the prin- 
cipall or chief anchor that houlds a ship’ (Llexham 
1678) ; in Da. piig?-anker. 

The Du, and LG. word is usually referred to MLG., LG, 
plicht, MDu., Du. plecht, a small fore (or after) deck of an 
open boat, OHG. phithta, MHG. pftthte, Da., Sw. Sliet; 
Doornkaat-Koolman (Os¢/*. !bch.) prefers derivation from 
plicht responsibility: see Piicut sb.'] 

The main anchor of a ship; in quots. fig.: cf. 
sheet-anchor, 

1508 Dunsar Gold. Targe 187 Scho tuke Presence plicht 
ankers of the barge,..And Cherising for to complete hir 
charge, a@1520 — Poems xi. 46 Thy Ransonner, with 
woundis fyve, Mak thy plycht anker and tby steiris, To 
hald thy saule with him on lyve. 1552 Ase. Hamicton 
Catech. (1884) 153 Lat this faith be thi plycht ankir, and 
doutless thow sall be saiffit fra all the dangeir of syn. 

Plicidentine (plisidentin). [f. med.L. Alica 
fold, pleat + Dentine.] A form of dentine in 
which it is folded on a series of vertical plates, 


causing the surface of the tooth to be fluted. 

1854 Owen Shel. § Teeth in Orr's Circ. Se. 1. Org. Nat. 
273 With reference to the main and fundamental tissue of 
tooth, we find..six leading modifications in fishes... Vaso- 
dentine .. Plicidentine .. Dendrodentine. 1866 Branpe & 
Cox Diet. Sc.ete. 11. 935/2 The basal part of the teeth of the 
Wolf-fish, of the Lepidosteus oxyurus, and of the /chthyo- 
saurus, aflords examples of plicidentine. 

Plicife-ous (pli-, plaisiféres), a. [f. med L. 
plica told + -FERovs.] Having or bearing plicze 
or folds: in “fom. said of elytra having an in- 
ternal plica, also of beetles having such elytra. 

1858 in Mayne Expos. Lex. . 

Pliciform (pli'si-, plai‘sifgim), a. [f. as prec. + 
-FoRM.] Having the form of a plica, fold, or plait. 

1858 in Mayne £-xfos. Lex. 

Plide, Plie, obs. forms of PLEAD, PLEA, PLy. 

Plier (plsieo1). Also 6 plyar, 7-9 plyer. 
Pry wv. + -ER!, Cf. F. p/reur folder.] 

1. One who plies: in various senses of the verb. 

3673 R. Heap Cauting Acad. 147 Going into a sinning: 
house. she found a young Plyer there. a@13700 B. E. Dict. 
Cant. Crew, Plyer, a Crutch. 1725 Mew Cant. Dict., 
Plyer..; alsoa Trader, 1827 Hone £very-day Bk, V1. 57 
The companies alight,.. without the aid of attendant pliers. 
1872 JearFRESON Brides & Bridals (1873) Il. 143 Solicited 
by a ‘plier’ to accompany him to a convenient tavern, 


63-2 


[f. 


PLIGHT. 


2. In p/. Pincers, usually small, having long 
jaws mostly with parallel surfaces, sometimes 
toothed ; used for bending wire, manipulating small 


objects, ete. 

1568-9 in Swayne Sarus: Churchw. Acc. (1896) 283 Paier 
of plyars, 6d. 1587 Mascatt Gout. Cattle, Hogges (1627) 
271 With a paire of plyers bow and turne the points of the 
wyar into the holes of his nostrils. 1634 Peacham Gentd. 
Exerc. i. xxvii. 94 Take it forth againe with a paire of pliers 
or small tongs, and light it at the fire. 1677 Moxon J/eck. 
Exerc. i. 6 Plyers are of two sorts, Flat Nos’d and Round 
Nos’d. Their office is to hold and fasten upon all small 
work, and to fit it in its place, 1833 J. HoLttanp A/anuf 
Metal 11. 318 The pliers commonly used for cutting wire. 

Plight (plait), 54.1 Forms: 1-4 pliht, (4 
erron. plith), 3 plihht, plizht, 3-5 pli3zt, 4-5 
ply3t, 4-6 plyght, 5 ply3ht, 5-6 Sc. plycht, 5- 
Sc. plicht, 4-plight. 8. ?4 plyt, 4-5 plit, plite, 
splyte. [OE. plvkt danger, risk, = OF ris. plicht 
danger, concern, care; cf. MDu. plécht, plecht 
responsibility, obligation, duty, Du. pligt, plicht, 
MLG., LG. plicht obligation, duty; OHG., MHG. 
phiiht, phlikt obligation, duty, office, concern, care 
of or for, Ger. pflicht duty, etc.; f. stem pleh-, 
pleg- of OE. pledn (with genitive) to risk the loss 
of, expose to danger, or WGer. A/egan, in OS. and 
OHG. (Notker) with genitive, to take the risk or 
responsibility of (an act), to be responsible for, 
answer for (a thing or person). Cf., from same 
root, OE pleoh (:—*pleh) danger, hurt, peril, risk, 
responsibility, OF ris. Ze. p/ danger; OHG. pfligida 
risk, danger. The continental langs. show the 
sense-gradation from ‘danger, risk’, through ‘re- 
sponsibility, duty’, to ‘office, concern, care’, etc. 
See Franck in Awha’s Zeilschr, XXX VII. 132. 

Already in the 14thc., in some dialects, 4, 3, or 2/7 was lost 
in the combination -ig4/, leaving -i4, whence the occasional 
8 spellings above, plit, plite, plyt, and the modern pro- 
nunciation. Pdight being thus identified in pronunciation, 
and sometimes in spelling with ME, Z/i¢ from AF., the two 
words ran together in the form fdig#¢: see Pucut sd.) 

+1. Peril, danger, risk. Ods. 

e825 Vesp. Psalter cxiv. 3 Yinbsaldun mec sar dedes & 
plihtas helle (fericxla inferni) xemoettun mec. c¢ 1000 
févrric Collog. in Wr.-Wilcker 96 Ic hit tozelade eow hider 
mid micclan plihte ofer sz. c1z0g Lay. 8132, & summe 
heo gunnen pleien. pliht com on ueste. 1303 R. Brunne 
Handl, Syne 7279 Also falle men yn plyght, Pat sytte vp 
pe pursday at night. 13.. Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 266 pat | passe 
as in pes, & no ply3t seche. crqqgo York A/yst. xxxii. 162 
Pe perill and be plight isthyne. 1503 Hawes Aramzp, Virt. 
vii. 12 Fuil often he brought theym to the plyght. 1572 
Satir. Poems Reform, xxxii. 104 Blaming thy tressoun, the 
caus of all our plicht. ¢1630 Drumm. or Hawtn. Poets 107 
That thou shouldst..die for those deserv'd eternall plight. 

B. c1400 Destr. Troy 8019 Priam..Wold haue put hym 
to be plit for perell of all. ¢14r2 Hoccteve De Reg. Princ. 
1221, I haue had habundance Of welfare ay; and now stond 
in be plite Of scarsetee. c1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 2575 
For to dy scho semed in plyte. 

+2. Sin, offence; gnilt, blame. Ods. 

¢1200 Orm1N 10213 Forr gredij3nesse is hzfedd plihht, & 
follgzhebb helless bi-ne. 13.. Cursor A/. 5077 (Cott.) Mi 
breber dere, Your plight [v. ~ gilt] i haue for-giuen yow. 
¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 131 Pe kyng suld haf no 
plight, bat Thomas so was dede. ¢1375 Sc. Lee. Saints 
xxvi. (Nycholas) 932 Quhy suld be sa be dycht For bare 
mysded & bar plicht. 

B. 13 . E &, Addit. P. B. 1494 Pe lorde pat pe lyfte 3emes 
Displesed much at bat play in pat plyt stronge. 

3. Undertaking (of a risk or obligation); pledge 
(under risk of forfeiture); engagement, plighting. 

(After ME., perh. a new formation from the vb.) 

¢1250 Gen. & Ex. 1269 He bad him maken siker plist Of 
luue and trew%e, in frendes riz3t. 1303 R. Beunne /Jandd. 
Syaune 1494 Pat man pat demeb alle to be ry3t, Of mercy 
get he no ply3t_ ¢1320 Sir Tristr. 888 Crounes bai gun 
crake Mant, ich wene, aplizt [= in plight). c1430 Syr 
Tryam. 767 Thus they justyd tylle hyt was nyghi, Then 
they departyd in plyght, They had nede to reste. 

1605 Suaks. Lear i.i.103 Happily when I shall wed, That 
Lord, who<e band must take my plight, shall carry Halfe 
my loue with him. a1700 Drypen Song,‘ What shall [ 
do?’ Not pray for a smile, And not bargain for plight. 
1891 G. Mrreoitn Oxe of our Cong. 1. iv. 58 An engage- 
ment,..a mutual plight of faitb. 

B. 13.. St. Er kenwolde 285 in Horstm. Alfengl. Leg. 
(1881) 272 Nas I a paynym vnpreste bat neuer bi plite knewe 
Ne pi mesure of pi mercy ne pi mecul vertue? 

4. Comb Plight-ring, an engagement-ring. 

1877 W. Jones Finger-ring 241 A sacred plight-ring was 
considered almost as impassable a barrier as the veil itself, 
against the marriage of the wearer, 


Plight p's.1), 5.2 Forms: a. 4-5 plit, plyt, 
5-6 plite. plyts, (5 plyet). 8. 4-5 plizt, ply3t, 
5-6 plyght, e, 5- plight. [ME. /:z, plyz, a. 
Anglo-F. Zit (in Gower and Law French), for 
ONE, *pleit, OF. ploit fold, act or manner of 
folding; also, manner of being, trim, condition, 
state (13th c. in Godef.): see PLarr sd.) (of which 
this is in origin a doublet). The 8 forms are taken 
over fiom Pricnt sé.1; when that word was (in 
some parts of England, already in 14thc.) reduced 
to plit, plite, and thus identihed in pronunciation 
and sometimes in spelling with this, this began in 
turn to be spelt plyght, plight, which superseded 
lite in 16the. ‘This spelling appears first in 


' 
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branch II, and perh. therc was association of sense, 

peril (Puicur sd.1 1) being a kind of ‘evil plight’ 

(4 b below), In 16-17th c. the 2 was often extended 

to the synonym Patt, written pleight, plaight (but 

for this there were also other possible models in 

eight, weight, straight, riming with plazt, wazt).] 
I. Fold; manner of folding; plait. 

+1. A fold, in drapery or the like; a pleat; = 
PLaiT sb. ra. Obs. 

a. 1399 Lanci. Rich. Redeles 1. 156 And if pernell*preisid 
the plytis bihynde, ‘Ihe costis were acountid paye whan he 
my3th. ¢1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1. x. (1869) 79 Come 
fortb clerk,,.vndoo pese letteres out of plyt. @ 1568 AscHam 
Scholem, (Arb.) 100 To clothe him selfe with nothing els, 
but a demie bukram cassok, plaine without plites. 

B. c1460 J. Russert BA. Nurture 242 Now fold ye alle 
there at oonys pat a pliz3t passe not a fote brede alle way. 
1547 Boorve /utrod. Knowl. xviii. (1870) 169 Vheyr ray- 
ment..is made..wyth two wrynckkles and a plyght. 1697 
tr. C'tcess D' Anunoy's Trav. (1706) 229 She is diest.,witha 
short Gown without any plights. ; 

+b. A fold in a natural structure, a convolution, 
abend; = PLait sé. 1b. Ods. 

a. 1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 350 These 
foldings, plites, and windings [of the ileon or folded gut). 

B. 1543 Traneron Vigo's Chirurg. 1. 1. 2b, In the plyghte 
ofthe arme. 1607 Torsett Four.f. Beasts (1658) 554 This 
{horn of unicorn)... is neither light nor hollow,..revolved into 
many plights, sharper than any dart. 1671 FLaver Found. 
Life i. Whs. 1731 I. 2/1 It is of many Surts and Forms, of 
many Folds and Plights. 

sre Je (C1, TA a 1) (US: 

sae VT. Usk Jest. Love i. ix. (Skeat) 1. 77 In this 
boke be many privy thinges wimpled and folde; unneth shul 
leude men the plites unwinde, 


+2. A plait of hair or the like; = Pair sd. 2. 
1601 Wrever Mirr. Mart. Bij), Diuides each haire, each 
plight vndresses. 1617 Moxyson /#771. 11. 129 A taile.. very 
woolly and fat, and close wouen in many plights. 1800 
Cocerivce Christatel 11. 33 Geraldine .. Puts on her silken 
vestments white, And tricks her hair in lovely plight. 
+b. fig. A contexture of conditions. (Cf. sense 


4.) Obs. rare. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selz. 74 It seems then, that the 
thing that calls us up is Morningness, or that woof and 
plight that the whole ticklish frame of worldly beings are 
wheel’d into at such a tide of day. 


+3. A recognized length or ‘piece’ of lawn. 
(? Orig. the length into which it was folded. See 


Beck Draper's Dict. 178 note.) Obs. 

1415 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) 1. 382, j plite [Arinted plice] de 
lawnd. 1452 1212 of Britte (Somerset Ho.\, Vnum plyte 
de lawne. 1463 Act 3 Edw. /V,c. 5 Coverchiefs del price 
dun plite de cynge souldz. 1463-4 Rolls of Partt. V. 505/t 
Eny Kerchef, wherof the price of a plyght shall excede 
the some of iis. iiiid. /é7d., Kerchiefs, of the price of a 
plyte of vs. 1483, 1s02z [see Lawn sé.) 1]. 1535 Rutland 
AISS. (1005) 1V. 277 For vj plightes of fyne lawne for sleves 
for the Quene. [1607 CoweELt /xlerpr., Plite of Lawne... 
Seemeth to be a certaine measure, as a yard or an elle, etc.] 

II. Manner of being; condition, state. (Cf. 
complexion.) 

4 Condition, state, trim. a. orég. neutral or good. 

a. 13.. £. £. Allit. P. B.111 With peple of alle plytez be 
palays bay fyllen. ¢1386 CHaucer Can. Yeom. Prol.& T 399 
The nexte tyme I shal fonde To hryngen oure craft al in 
another plite. 1387-8 T. Usk Zest. Love 1.1. (Skeat) 1.8 
Chaunging of the lift syde to the right halve tourneth it so 
clene in-to another kynde, that never shal it come to the 
first plyte in doinge. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 405/1 Plyte, or 
State,..s¢afus. 1530 PatscR. 255/2 Plyte or state, Joynt. 
1570 Levins J/anip. 151/6 Plite, plight, Aadstudo, 

B. c1350 W7l/. Palerne §373 But herized be be hije king 
3ou pus hab holpe, & pult 30u to pis plizt fram pouert euer- 
more! 1534 More 7reat. Passion Wks. 1288/2 And [to] 
lyue here tn suche pleasaunt plight as we shuld haue lyued 
if Adam had not synned. 1596 Drayton Leg. iv. 214 Being 
in so excellent a plight. 1652-62 HEvLin Cosuzogr. 1. (1682) 
269 The Town remaining in as good plight. .for Trade and 
Buildings, as most Towns do which want a navigable River. 
1768 Biackstone Comm. III. i. 9 Nothing shall be distreined 
for rent, which may not he rendered again in as good plight 
as when it was distreined. 1838-9 Fr. A. KEmBLE Resid. 
in Georgia (1863) 124 It is a happy and hopeful plight 
for us both, 185x Gattenca /ta/y 251 Not in the best 
plight or order. 

b. Now generally qualified as evil. 

o, 13.. E. E. Aliit. P. C. 114 Now hatz he put bym in 
plyt of peril. 13.. Gaw. & Gr. Knt. 733 Pus in peryl, & 
payne, & plytes ful harde. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 200 In 
sori plitand povere helay. 1470-85 Mavory Arthur 1. xxiii. 
152 She shalle be in as euyl plyte as he is or it be long to. 

13.. &£, £. Allit. P. A. 1074 Pe planetez arn in to 
pouer a ply3t. 1490 Caxton Eneydos |. 142 Turnus..knewe 
well thenne that he was deceyued,..sore an-angred he was, 
whan he founde hym selfe in that plyght. c1586 C’TEss 
Pemsroke /’s, cvil. iii, They cry’d to him in woefull plight. 
1632 J. Havwarb tr. Biondi's Eromtena 56 We cannot he in 
worse plight than we are. 1664 Butter //ied. 11. i. 31 We 
forget in what sad plight We lately left the captiv’d Knight, 
1766 Gotpsm. Vic. W. xiii, He was now in a woful plight. 
1863 P. Barry Dockyard Econ. 23 Dockyard administra- 
tion is in a sorry and almost hopeless plight. 

+¢@. Manner, fashion, way. Oés. rare. 

c1460 J Russert Bk. Nurture 434 Pecok, Stork, Bustarde, 
& Shovellewre, ye inust vnlace pein in pe plite of be crane 
prest & pure. 1581 J. Bett Haddon’s Answ. Osor.8b, We 
deny all, in the same plight as you have set them downe. 

5. Bodily or physical condition; state as to 
health ; now esp. of cattle. 

1390 Gower Conf. II. 47 Thus was the hors in sori plit. 
c1410 Master of Game (MS. Digby 182) xii, Also be scabbe 


PLIGHT. 


kenel to lonze and goth not on huntynge. 15s: TurNeR 
Herbal. K iij, Blake Ciche..taken wyth heanes..maketh a 
good plyte and fatt fleshe. 1586 A. Day Lug. Secretary 1. 
(1625) 125 The woman also in very goud plight too. «@ 1649 
WintuHrop New Eng. (1853) I. 37 Some horses came over in 
good plight. 1792 Cowper Le?. 29 July, Mary..is in pretty 
good plight this morning, having slept well. 1855 Hr. 
Martineau Axtobiog. 11. 35 Another of our neighbours 
adinitted the fine plight of my cows. __ 
b. abso/, Good or proper condition, health. 

c1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 3823 Pai wald no3t bring be 
childe in plyte [#.¢. to health]. 1573 Tusser //usb. xxxvi. 
(1878) 85 Use cattle aright, to keepe them in plight. 1704 
Swiet 7. 7xé xi, When a traveller and his horse are in 
heart and plight. 1760-72 H. Brouke /vol of Oxal, (1809) 
II]. 84 [Of a ship] ‘I hough she had been in plight, we had 
not hands left sufficient to work her. 1866 ELTON Aunc. & 
Mod. Gr. 1.1. vii. 119 [Of a dog] His strength, his plight, 
his speed so light, You had with wonder viewed, 


+6. State of mind, mood, esp. ¢o do something. 

(1376 9 Gower AMirour de Tonmne 10661 Comment q’il 
piourt, comment q'il rit, Toutdis se tient en un soul plit.] 

c1400 Destr. Troy 545 [To] put you in plite your purpos 
to wyn. 1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 773 
Thinketh he that I would send him hence, which is neyther 
in the plight to sende out? 1632 Mitton Pexseroso 57 ‘Less 

Philome] will daign a Song, In her sweetest, saddest plight. 
1726 SHELVockE Voy. round World 27 He coming ina very 
humble plight, asking my pardon. 

7. State or position from a legal point of view. 
a. Of an enactment, privilege, use, etc. 

1540 Act 32 Hen. V/I/, c. 16 § 11 The same proclamacion 
shal abide, be, and remain in the same plight and strength 
that it is, and as if this acte had neuer bene made. 1570-6 
LamBarve Peraimd, Kent (1826) 243 As touching this privi- 
lege.., although it continue not altogither in the same 
plight, yet some shadowe thereof remaineth even to this 
day. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) Il. 443 The statute of uses 
executes the possession to the use, in the same plight as the 
use was limited. 

b. Of a person, etc.: Legal status. 

(a 148r Litrteton Tenures § 306 im. iv. (1516) Div b, Est 
en tiel plite stconime i] que auoit droit.] 

1663 Act 15 Chas. /2, c.6 §7 Whether Persons prohihited 
to preach by the said Act are in the same Plight as to 
Punishment, with Persons disabled by the said Act to 
preach, 1769 BLacksTonE Cowman. LV. xxx. 392 The effect of 
falsifying, or reversing, an outlawry is that the party shall 
be in the same plight as if le had appeared upon the cafias. 

8. Attirc, array, dress. rare. 

1sgo Spenser F.Q. 111. xii. 8 Like as the sunburnt Indians 
do aray Their tawney bodies in their proudest plight. 1743 
J. Davipson 42netd vu. 192 Three hundred of them stood 
shining and in full plight. 1821 Joanna Bat.wie Mer, Leg., 
Ld. Fokn xit, In reveller’s plight, he is bedight. 

Plight (plsit), v1 Now chiefly poet. or rhet. 
Pa. t. and pple. plighted. Forms of inf.: see 
Puicut 56.1 Pa. t, 4 plizt, plyghte, 4-7 plight, 
5 plyght, ply3t, 6 Sc. plicht, 8~ plighted. /a. 
pple. 3-5 plizt, 3 i-pluht, 4 y-plight, y-pli3t, 
y-ply3t, 4, 7- plight, 5 i-pleyht. 6 plyght (Sc. 
plicht), plyted, 6- plighted. [OE. p/chtan, f. 
pliht danger, damage: see PLIGHT sé.1 Cf. OHG. 
phiihten refi. to engage one’s self, MDu. plichten 
to guarantee. ] 

+1. ¢vans. To cause to incur danger, bring danger 
upon; to endanger; to compromise (life, honour, 
etc.). With dat. (OE.) 

21016 Laws A: thelred v.c. 28 (Schmid) Plihte him sylfum 
and ealre his are. /é7d. vi. c. 36 Ponne plihte hi beora 
zhton, butan hit frid-benan sindan. 

2. trans. To put (something) in danger or risk 
of forfeiture; to give in pledge; to pledge or engage 
(one’s troth, faith, oath, promise, etc.). 

a122§ Ancr. R. 208 Al so as dusi biheste, oder folliche 
ipluht troude, & longe beon unbishoped .. peos, & alle 
swuche beod iled to slouhde. ¢ 1386 CHaucer Wife's T. 
153 Plight me thy trouthe heere in myn hand quod she The 
nexte thyng that 1] requere thee Thou shalt it do, c1450 
Godstow Reg. 517 To this couenaunte to be holde truly and 
with-out gyle, bothe perties plight ther trowthes. 1554-9 
in Songs § Ball. (1860) 2 To fullfyll the promys he had 
plyght. c1s60 A, Scotr Poems (S. T.S.) ii. 75 William his 
vow plicht to the powin, Ffor favour or for feid. 1567 Satir. 
Poems Reforut, ii. 64 Off hir finger fals she threw ane Ring, 
And said, ‘my Lord, ane taikin I 30w plycht’. 1582 Stanv- 
Hurst 2 ncets . (Arb.) 46 My faith I plight heere, to relate 
thee veritye soothlye. 1607 Torsett Foure/. Beasts 353 
‘Lruely her troatb She him plight, That she would not come 
within the night. 1700 DrypEN Pad. & Arc.1. 291 Have 
we not plighted each our holy oath, That one should be the 
common good of both? 1813 Scotr Rokeby 1. xv, Hast thou 
kept thy promise plight, To slay thy leader in the fight? 
185s Macautay Hist. Eng. xxi. IV. 685 They came in 
multitudes .. to plight faith to William, rightful and lawful 

ing. 

b. esp. in reference to betrothal or marriage: 
cf, TROTHPLIGHT. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 8386 (Cott.) Welli wat bat pou me hight, 
Ar bou to spouse me trouth plight. ¢1386 Cuaucer Frank. 
T. 600 Andan myn hand youre trouthe plighten ye To loue 
me best. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. xiii. (Bod). 
MS.), In contract of wedding [he] plizte[b] his trowith and 
obligep hym selfe to lede his life with his wyfe and 10 pay 
here dettes. 1548-9 Bk. Com. Prayer, Matrimony, And 
therto I plight thee my trouth. 1653 WaLTon Angler i, 24 
What is said of Turtle Doves; .. that they silently plight 
their troth and marry. 1841 James Brigand vii, I told him 
«.that my heart was given and my hand plighted to another. 

te. Phrase. / thee (you) plight (sc. my word): 
I warrant or assure you, 1 promise you. Oés. 

c1400 Sewdone Bab, 318, I shal have an othere, I you 


cometh to hem, for to hye plyet, when pei abyde in her | plighte, Like to thisevegydele. ¢1485 £. £. Afisc. (Warton 


PLIGAT. 


Cl.) 50 The old man sayd ‘V the ply3te, Thou schalt have 
as y the hyght’. ax1s00 Siz Beues 2154 (Pynson) In that 
caue they were al nyght Wythout mete or drynke, I you 
plyght. 

+ 3. To pledge or bind oneself to do or give 
(something); to promise. Oés. 

¢ 1205 Lay. 13071, & pu wulle me an hond plihten; Pat ich 
hit scal al dihten. ¢1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 2677 Or haue he hire 
pliz3t & sworen, Dat him sal fei wurdful ben boren. 14.. in 
Tundale's Vis., etc. (1843) 145 Heyle godly lady in the was 
plyght Tho joy of man bothe alland sum. 1526 Piler. Per/. 
(W. de W. 1531) 239 b, Than doest thou all that thou hast 
plyght. 1587 JWJisfort. Arth. iv. in Hazl. Dodstey IV. 
313 The quiet rest that princely palace plights. 

4. To engage or bind ,oneself); pass, to be 


engaged or bound /o some one. 

1362 Lanct. P, P2. A.1. 46 Pilgrimes and Palmers Plihten 
hem to-gederes For to seche Seint Ieme and seintes at 
Roome. 1377 /bid, 8. v. 202, 1..was his prentis yplizte, his 
profit to wayte. ¢1380 Sir Ferwmndb. 1045 Y ul him am 
trewe y-plizt, & haue myn ob y-swered. 1832 Hr. Mar- 
TinEAu /re/. iv. 72 So you have plighted and pledged your- 
self to your band since you swore you would wed me only. 
1870 E, Peacock Ralf Skirt. U1. 116 His daughter was 
plighted to the very man he would have chosen for her. 

+ Plight, v2 Oés. Forms: see Puicut sb,2 
[ME. plete, etc., collateral form of PLait v,; later 
plight, going with PLicit 56.2] 

1. trans. To fold, to pleat; = Puarr v. 1, PLEAT 
v. 1; also, to contract into folds or wrinkles. 

€1374 Cuaucer Jroylus ut. 1155 (1204) Now goode Nece 
be it neuere so lyte, Yif me be labour it to sowe and plyte. 
¢ 1374 — Boeth.1. Pr. ii. 5 (Camb. MS.), With the lappe of 
hir garment Iplitid in a frounce sche dryede myn eyen. 
1530 Patscr. 660/2, I plyght a gowne, I set the plyghtes in 
order, je lye. @ 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VIII 76 The 
garment was larze, and plited verie thicke. 1627 tr, Bacon's 
Life & Death (1651)8 Things, which by Heat are not onely 
wrinkled, but ruffled and plighted. 1658 Rowtanp tr. 
Moufet's Theat, Ins. 973 The wings are of a decayed purple 
colour passing to a lively blue, and all plighted severally. 

b. To fold (in the arms), embrace. 

1440 York Myst. xli. 81 And in his armes be shall hym 
plight. 1596 R. L{tncue] Diella (1877) 76 Diego.. Came 
running forth, him in his arms to plight. 

c. fig. 

€1374 Cuaucer Jroylus 1. 648 (697) What to done best 
were, & what eschue, That plitede she ful ofte in many 
folde. 1640 J. Stoucuton Def 4 Distrib. Divinity ii. 78 
So long as these Divine truths are folded and plighted 
together in these few divisions, there is no lustre or light 
sparkles fro:n them. 

2. ‘Vo intertwine or intcrweave into one combined 
texture; = PLait v. 2; to knit, to tie in a knot. 

1589 GREENE Jenaphon(Arb.) 76 Hir lockes are pleighted 
like the fleece of wooll. c1s90 — Fr. Bacon vi. 127 Vl 
plight the bands and seal it witha kiss. 1599 Seenser /. 
eg u. vi. 7 Sometimes her head she fondly would azuize 

Vith gaudy girlonds .. or rings of rushes plight. 1633 P. 
Fretcner Purple [st, vit. xxiit, A long love-lock on his left 
shoulder plight. 

Hence Plighted f//. a. (also plited, plight), 
plaited, pleated, folded, involved; Pli-ghting 
vbl. sb., pleating, folding, wrinkling. 

3soz Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) ut. v. 95 Sleues 
with syde lappes or plyted. ¢ 1530 Crt. of Love 1102 The 
nonnes, with vaile and wimple plight. 1601 Weever Wirr. 
Mart. Cvij b, This cll-affrighting Comet I haue heard To 
be the plighted tresse of Meropes. 1627 tr. Bacon's Life ¥ 
Death (1651) 8 Contraction by the Fire..causeth Plighting. 
1670 Mittos ist. Eng. nu. Wks, 1851 V. 62 She [ Boadicea} 
wore a plighted garment of divers colours, with a great 
gold'n Chain. 1693 tr. Emilianne's List, Monast, Ord, 152 
A black plited ak. 

Plight, obs. form of Pricuten f/f/. a.) and 2, 

Plighted (plaitéd), p/.a.1 Also 3 ypli3t, 
4 pliht, 5 plight. [f. Puicur v.1 + -ep1.] 

1. Of a thing: Pledged, given in pledge or 
assurance, solemnly promised. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 3819 Sikernesse & treube ypli3zt of 
pis voreward hii nome. 1567 Turserv. Ovid's Epist. 156b, 
I broken haue my plighted hest. 1697 Dryven Virg. Georg. 
1.688 Perfidions Mars long plighted leeues divides. 1794 
Soutney Wat 7yler in. i, The King must perform His 
plighted promise. 1867 Freeman Norm, Cong. I. iv. 218 
His plighted faith went for as little as the plighted faith of 
a’ deliberate perjurer. 

2. Of a person: Botnd by pledge; engaged. 

1362 Lanou, ?. Pd. A. v. 116, 1 .. was his pliht prentys his 
part to loke. c1450 S¢. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1044 Pou haly 

ischop and preste plight. 1849 Mtss Mutock Ogidvies xii, 
Unless they were plighted lovers. a@ 1861 Mars. BrowninG 
Parting Lovers x, Many a plighted maid and wife. 

+ Plighted, f//.a.2: sce tnder Plicut v.2 

Plighter. rare. [f. Puicur v.1+-eR1,] One 
who or that which plights or pledges. 

1606 Snaks. Ant. & Clin. xiii. 125 My play-fellow, your 
hand; this Kingly Seale, And plighter of high hearts, 

+ Plightful, ¢. Oss. Also 4 plibtful. [f. 
PLicnt 56.1 + -FuL.] Perilous; sinful, guilty, blame- 
worthy. 

¢ 1325 MVetr. (fom. (1862) 29 Thaim bird lef thair plihtful 
ee 13.. Cursor M, 6614 (Cott.) pat plightful folk thoght 

an na plai. /éid. 29154 Qua dos heui plightful dede Of 
heuy penance has he nede, 

+ Plightless, ¢. Oés. rare. Also 4 plibtles, 
ply3tles. [f. PLicutsé.1 + -LEss.] Blameless. 

13.. Cursor M. 28945 (Cott.) Til him bat has bene hauand, 
.. And falles in-to state o nede, Plight-les for his aun dede. 
13.. St. Erkenwolde 296 in Horstm, Altengl. Leg. (1881) 
273 Adam, oure alder, bat ete of pat appulle Pat mony a 
ply3tles pepul has poysned for euer. 
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+ Plightly, 2. Ods. rare. In3plibtliche. [f. 
PLicHT 56,1 + -tv¥1.] Perilous, of grave import. 

¢ 1205 Lay. 23528 Pa weoren inne Paris Plihtliche spelles 
ful iwis [¢ 1275 sori tidynge foliwis} 

+ Plighty, @.! Ods. rare. [f Pricut s6.1+-y. 
So MDu., MLG. pvichtich liable, responsible.] Re- 
sponsible, guilty. : 

13.- Cursor MM, 6689 (Cott.) Qua smites his thain wit a 
wand, And he be deid vnder his hand, He sal be plighty for 
pe sin. /éid. 8112 Til all plighti pair pardun [sal rise]. 

+ Plighty, 2.2 Obs. rare. [f. PLicut sé. +-y.] 
Full of tolds, wrinkled, rugose. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 110 The other proper coate 
is on the inside in the small guts rugous or plightie. 

Plihht, pliht, obs. forms of Piicut sé.1 

Plim (plim), v. Chiefly da/. [Known only 
from 17th c.; connected with the root of PLuM vz. 
Plim adj. ‘filled ont’ is used in dialects from 
Rutland to Devon.] 

a. intr. To swell, fill o?, grow plump. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 11. vi. 62 Yet plimming by 
a generous heat, Tbat always by one Pulse did beat. 1691 
Locke Lower. Interest Wks. 1727 11. 38 [He] first discovered 
himself to be out of his Wits..by boiling a great Number of 
Groats with a Design, as he said, to make them plim, ie. 
grow thicker. au1zzz Liste //usd, (1752) 147 ‘Vhe barley- 
straw.. broke off. .before the grain was full plimined. 1883 
G. AtteN in Mature XXVII. 442/2 The leaves..plim out 
at once into a larger rounded type. 1891 ‘I. Harpy 7 ess 
(1892) 22 Don’t that make your bosom phim? 

b. ¢rans. To swell, inflate. 

1881 G. AttEN Evolutionist at Large xv. 149 The wings [of 
a butterfly] are by origin a part of the breathing apparatus, 
and they require to be plimmed by the air before the insect 
can take to flight. 1881 — /renettes fr. Nat. iv. 32, lsaw 
an orange-tip plimming its unexpanded wings and displaying 
its beautiful markings on a blade of grass, 

Plimsoll. [The name of S. Plimsoll, M.P. for 
Derby, to whose agitation the Merchant Shipping 
Act of 1876 was duc.) In /%rmzsoll line (LINE 
sh.2 7), mark, also called Plimsolfs mark (see 
Mark s5d,1 12), the load-line required to be placed 
upon the hulls of Lritish ships. 

1881 [sec Mark sé.'12]. 1884 Chr. World 13 Mar. 185/3 
On the vessels in our docks and harbours may now be seen 
the‘ Plimsoll mark’. 7g. 1894 Mesto. Gaz 17 Oct. 1/2 The 
only question in dispute is wbere to affix this Plimsoll line of 
respectability. 

Plinian (pli-niin), a. and sd. [ad. L. P/inéanis, 
f. Plinius Pliny, In B, a. Ger. plinian.] 

A. adj. Belonging to or named after Pliny, 
esp. Pliny the elder, C. DPlinius Secundus, the 
naturalist (23-79 A.D.). 

1649 Ocitny tr. Virg. Georg, 1. 11684) 79 note, Salmasius 
(in his Plinian Exercilations) taxes it for a Fable. 

B. 56. Alin. Name given by Breithaupt (1846) 
to a supposed monoclinic variety of cobaltiferous 
arsenopyrite. 

1868 Dana A/in. (ed. 5) 80 Arsenopyrite, or Mispickel. .. 
Plinian. 1896 Cuestir Dict. A/in., Plintan...A syn. of 
arsenopyrite, the new naine being given because it was sup- 
posed to be monoclinic. 

Plinth (plinp). (ad. L. p/zz¢hzes plinth (Vitruv. 
in senses 1 a, 2a), a. Gr. mAivOos tile, brick, stone 
squared for building. Cf. F. pérzthe. The L. form 
plinthus was at first used.] 

1. a. ‘ The lower square member of the base of a 
column or pedestal’ (Gwilt). 

(1563 Suute Archit. Civ b, Theantiques haue made three 
Plinthus, one aboue an other, the occasion wherof is this, 
that the earthe should not ouer growe the Base of the 
Pedestale. /éid¢. Diijb, The Abacus hangeth ouer inore 
then the Plinthus of the Base of the pillor.] 1611 Corcr., 
linthe, a Plinth, or Slipper; a flat, and square peece of 
Masonrie, &c., placed sometimes aboue, sometimes below, 
the footstall (but euer the first of the Basis) of a piller, &c. 
1688 R. Home Armoury m. 459/1 The Plinth, or Plinthus. 
1727 Cuampers Cycé. s.v., The plinth is..that flat square 
table, under the mouldings of the base and pedestal . .seeining 
to have been originally intended to keep the bottom of the 
primitive wooden pillars from rotting. @ 1849 Por Colisenm 
tv, These ivy-clad arcades.. These mouldering plinths. 
a@ 1878 Six G, G, Scotr Lect. Archit. (1879) I. 151 In earlier 
instances the plinth and sub-plinth are both square in plan. 

b. A block of stone, etc., serving as a base or 
pedestal to a statne, bnst, vase, etc.; also, the 
squared base of a piece of furniture. 


1712 2: James tr. Le Blond’s Gardening 216 Upon the 
Stone Coping, are Plinths to set Vases and Flower-Pots on. 


1832 Gett Pomfpeiana 1. vi. 109 These figures. .stand upon 
little square plinths. — ; 

ce. The projecting part of a wall immediately 
above the grotind, Also aéfrié., as plinth-sione. 

, 1823 P. Nicnotson Pract, Build, 312 A Plinth, in masonry, 
is the first stone inserted above the ground. 1842-76 Gwitt 
Archit, Gloss. 1298 In a wall the term féruth is applied to 
two or more rows of bricks at the base of it, which project 
from the face. 1845 Parker Gloss. Archit. 292 Plinth, the 
plain projecting face at the bottom of a wall immediately 
above the ground. 1878 MeVitnie Chrtst Ch. Cath. 66 
pringing from a plinth wbich runs round the building. 

d. fg. A plinth-like base or foundation. 

1803 Repton Landscape Garden. (1805) 86 A terrace... 
forms a base line or deep plinth. 1897 Mary KtncsLtey 
W, Africa 405 Its surrounding plinth of rock shows in 
places at low water. 


2. +a. After Vitruvius, The abacus of the capital 
ofa column. Oés. 


| 


PLISKY. 


(1563 SuuTE Archit, Cj b, The Capital. .hath vpon Echinus 
a litte] edge, which seteth forth Plintbus with a more beauti- 
ful Proiecture.) 1611 Cotcr., Adague, a Plinth, or flat 
square Stone, on the Capitell of a pillar. 1726 Leoni 
Albert's Archit. 11. 45/2 Over the Capitals of their Columus 
another Abacus or Plinth. 1727-41 CHampers Cyc. s.v., 
Viiruvius also calls the Tuscan abacus, f/i¢/, from its re- 
sembling a square brick, An Se ; 

‘he uppermost projecting part of a cornice 
or of a wall. See also quot. 1727-41. Now zare. 

1613 CHapman M/aske Inns Court aj, A..Temple..whose 
Pillars. .bore vp an Architraue, Freese, and Cornish: Ouer 
whicb stood a continued Plinthe; whereon were aduanc’t 
statues of siluer. 1727-41 CHampersCycl., Plinth ofawall 
..in the general, for any flat high moulding, serving in 
a front wall to mark the floors; or to sustain the eaves of 
a wall, and the larmierof achimney. 1863 Paterson //ist¢. 
Ayr. 1. 216 The plinth at the top of the walls was composed 
of the same material. . ; ’ 

3. Comb. as plinth-like, plinth-shaped xdjs. 

Hence Plinthiform a., having the form of a 
plinth; Plisnthless @., withont a plinth. 

1845 Parey Goth. A/ouldings 64 An interposed square 
edge, or plinthiform member, 1898 J. I’. Curwen Hest. 
Descr. Levens Hall 13 Tbe square plintbless but em- 
battled tower, b 

Plinthite (plinpait). Af. [Named by T. 
Thomson 1836, f. Gr, mAivOos brick + -ITEL] A 
brick-red clay occurring among the trap rocks of 
Antrim and the Febrides. 

1836 T. Tuomson Afin. I. 323 Sp.8 Plinthite. 1 give this 
name toa mineral which occurs in the County of Antrim, 
from its brick red colour. 1843 Portiocx Geoé. 217 Plinthite 
is not an uncommon mineral, occurring in the softer varieties 
of the traprocks, 1883 A¢henzum 30 June 833/3 Saponite, 
plinthite, Thomsonite. .were found {near Stainchol, Skye]. 

Plinyism, rare. [f. Pliny (see PLINIAN) + 
-IsM.] A statement of dubious correctness, such 
as some found in Pliny’s Natural History. 

wyoz C. Matuer J/agn. Chr. ui. u. iii, (1852) 368 Of 
which ‘twill be no Plinyism to observe..that it flowers the 
first of all trees, /éid. xix. 442 There is frequently..much 
likeliness between a Plinyism and a fable. : 

Pliocene (pleidsm), a. (s6.) Geol. Also 
pleiocene. [f. Gr. rAciwy, -oy more (see PLEIO-) + 
kates new, recent.] Epithet applied to the newest 
division of the Tertiary formation, distinguished 
from Eocene and MroceNE as containing a larger 
proportion of fossil shells of still existing species ; 
called also Upper Tertiary. Also applied to 
animals, etc., of this period. b. adso/. as sb. = 
Vliocene division or formation. 

1833 Lyei. Princ. Geol. III. v. 53 We derive the term 
Pliocene from mAewy, mazor, and xawvos, recens, as the major 
part of the fossil testacea of this epoch are referrible torecent 
species. 1866 Braxpne & Cox Vict. Sc., etc. 11. 935/2 The 
pliocene rocks of England..include the red crag and coral- 
line crag of the eastern counties. 1900 Athengum 21 July 
out Vears afterwards French anthropologists also found 

liocene man, 

|| Pliohippus (ploichi-pis). Palwont. Also 
pleio-. [modl.L., f. p/zo- in PLIOCENE + Gr, tos 
horse.] An extinct gents of horses, the fossil re- 
mains of which are found in the Pliocene and 
Miocene strata of N. America. 

1874 O. C. Marsu in Amer. Jrul. Sc. Ser. 3 VAL. 252 
Pliohifpus. Anew genus of solipeds, allied to Zgxus..found 
in Pliocene strata, Nebraska. 1876 Zimes 7 Dec., In the 
recent strata was found the common horse; in the Pleiocene, 
the Pleiohippus and the Protohippus or Hipparion. 

|| Pliolophus (pleijpléfis). Palvont. [mod.L., 
f. Gr, mAciov more + Addos crest: see quot. 1857.] 
A genus of fossil perissodactyl hoofed quadrupeds, 
whose remains are found in the Middle and Lower 
Tertiary strata, llence Pli-‘oloph, an animal of this 
genus ; Plio‘lophoid a., resembling this genus, or 
belonging to the /Vzolophordea or Pliolophidv, of 
which it is the type; sé. a pliolophoid animal. 

1857 Owen in Q. Frud. Geol. Soc. X1V. 55 A new genus 
and species of perissodactyle pachyderm, for which I propose 
tbe name of Pliolophus vulpiceps, or Fox-headed Plioloph. 
Note. By it(the term Péiolophus| 1..mean that it ismore near 
tothe Lophiodont type than its close ally the H yracotherium. 
1859 Pace Handbk, Geol. Terms, Pliolophus, a small 
lophkiodont mammal, whose remains have been found in 
eocene and miocene tertiaries. 

|| Pliosaurus (ploijeso1ds). Palwont. Also 
pleio-. [mod.L., f.Gr. mAcioy more, PLEIO- + gavpos 
lizard ; so called because more near to the saurian 
type than the IcutHyosauRus.] A genus of fossil 
marine reptiles, resembling Plestosaurus, but with 
shorter neck, larger head, and stronger jaws and 
teeth ; their remains are found in the Upper Oolite. 
Also anglicized as Pliosaur. Hence Pliosaw'rian 
a., of or belonging to the genus //osaurus. 

1851 RicHarpson Geol. (1855) 300 The Pliosaurus was 
a gigantic reptile, intermediate between the two preceding 
genera. We knowtwo species from the Oxford and Kimme- 
ridgeclays. 1859 Owenin Encycé, Brit. (ed. 8) XVII, 148/2 
This short-necked and big-headed amphiccelian Pliosaur. 
1888 R. Lypexker in QO. Fraud. Geol. Soc. XLV. 50 Furtber 
indications of Pliosaurian affinities. 


Plise, obs. variant of PLEASE wv. 

Plisky (plisski), 56. (@.) Sc. and north. dial, 
[Origin unknown.] A mischievous trick ; a frolic. 

1786 Burns Larnest Cry & Prayer xvi, Deil na they 
never mair do guid, Play’d her tbat pliskie! 1816 Scotr 


PLIT. 


Axtig. xii, 1 can hae nae reason to play an ill pliskie t’ye 
in the day o’ your distress. 1887 P. MeNeitt Blawearie 
154 Get them fu’, and we'll soon play them a plisky. 

b. An awkward plight. 

1829 Hocce in R. Chainbers Se. Songs (1829) 1. 136 Ye little 
ken what pains I prove, Or how severe my pliskie,O! 1847 
E. Bronte Wuthering Heights xiii, 1 nobbut wish he may 
catch ye i’ that plisky. 

B. adj. Tricky, mischievous. raze. 

1887 J.Service Dr, Duguid. iv. (ed. 3) 27 Auld Habkin o’ 
the Pethfit, who was a pliskie body. 

Phlit. Agric. [Invented by W. Marshall: see 
quot. 1778.] The slice of earth turned over by 


a ploughshare. 
1778 [W. Marsuatt} Alinutes Agric. 13 May an. 1775, 
Each furrow.., and the fresh-formed surface of each /rz, 
may lie.. wholly exposed to the weather. [/é7d., note. 
A spade-full is called a Sfzt, and, by analogy, a plow-full 
a Pit.) 1812 Sir J. Sixctair Syst. Husb, Scot. 1. 156 
Where the land is excessively steep, it is often necessary to 
plough directly across, throwing the plits or furrow slices 
all down hill. 1813 R. Ker Agric. Surv. Berwick 150 At 
its fore part it is an exceedingly sharp wedge, so as to in- 
sinuate between the fastland and the plit, or furrow slice. 

Plit, plite, obs. forms of PLicHt. 

+ Plitch, v. Oss. forms: 1 *plyec(e)an, 5 
plycche. /a. ¢. 4 plightitje, (pleightte), 5 
ply3te, plyghte. Pa. pple. 4 ply3t, 5 plight, 
6 plyghte. (OE. 2 sing. subj. and imper. Alyce, 
plice, irreg. forms fiom *Plyce(e\an :—WGer. type 
*plukkja- pluck (whence also Du. A~lucken, LG. 
plicken, MHG., Ger. pftiicken): see PLuck z,] 
trans. ‘To pluck, pull, snatch. 

2a1000 in Techmer’s Intern. Zeitschr. Sprachw. (1885) 
II, 122 Donne bu setrezel babban wille, bonne plice bu 
dine agene zeweda mid twam fingrum. /é7d. 127 Pt bu 
strece ford bin wenstre handstoc and plyce innan mid pinre 
wynstran hande. 13 . Guy Warw. (A.) 2401 His swerd 
of stiel he hab up plizt. ¢13z0 R. Brunne Jsedit. 626 
Fersly here swete sone ys from her ply3t. ¢ 1374 CHaucER 
Troylus \. 1071 {1120) He seyd here pus and out pe lettre 
plighte. ¢1380 S7r Ferumb. 3029 He..ply3te him of is sadel 
with mayn. ¢1386 CuHaucer Alan of Law's Prol.15 And 
sodeynly he plighte bis bors aboute. : 

Hence + Plitehing vé/. 5d., plucking, carping. 

¢1440 Facob’s Well 294 Pe synnes of bi mowtb arn.. 
plycchyng at loue & charyte. 

Plith, obs. f. PLicur sé.! Plo, obs. f. PLoucn. 

Ploat, plote (plot), v. Sc. and xorth. dial. 
(a. Fl. and Du. Al/otex (in Kilian only as Fl.) to 
pluck the wool off; in meaning identical with 
blooten, but connexion is uncertain.] ‘rans. To 
pluck, to strip of feathers, wool, etc.; fig. to rob, 
plunder, fleece. 

182g Brockett WM. C. Gloss., Plote, to pluck, to chide 
vehemently, ‘See how she plotes him’. 1855 Rosinson 
Whitby Gloss., {0 Ploat, to pluck the feathers off a fowl... 
‘They'll ploat him’, fleece him. 1863 Rosson Bards of 
Tyne 431 The geese ‘ill niver feel ye ploat. 

Hence + Ploa'ter, plotter [see -ER!; cf. Du. 
ploter white leather- dresser, ‘ vellerum site lanarum 
tonsor’ (Kilian).] Oés. 

1601 in Cochran-Patrick Med. Scot?. iii. (1892) 40 Ayr took 
three of them—George Baert, ‘ plotter and comber’; James 
Claers, weaver; and Arane Janson, ‘ scherar’. 

|| Ploe. vare—°. [F. floc in same and other 
senses (1567 in Hatz.-Darm.).] (See quot.) 

1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Ploc,a mixture of hair and 
tar for covering a ship’s bottom. 1864 in WEBSTER; and in 
later Dicts. 

ll Ploce (ple’sz). Ret. Also 6 ploche, 7 ploke 
(plgkz). (Late L. p/océ (Mart. Capella), the rhe- 
torical figure, a. Gr. wAoxn plaiting, f. wAécev to 
plait.] The repetition of a word in an altered or 
more expressive sense, or for the sake of emphasis, 

1586 A. Dav Eng. Secretary u. (1625) 86 Ploche, when by 
an Emphasis, a word is either in praise or disgrace reiterated 
or repeated. 1§89 PuTTENHAM Exg. Poesée ui. xix. (Arb.) 211 
Ploche, or the Doubler. 1657 J.SmitH Alyst. Rhet. 109 Ploce, 
-.A figure when a word is by way of Emphasis so repeated, 
that it denotes not only the thing signified, but the quality 
of the thing. 1678 Pyittirs (ed. 4), Ploce,..a Rhetorical 
figure of Elocution,..as, In that great victory Czesar was 
Cesar. 1711 Appison Sect. No. 61 » 3 He generally talked 
in the Paranomasia,..he sometimes gave into the Plocé. 
18sq tr. Bengel’s Guontou 1. 356 “O mowjaas émoinaey (He 
who made, made), is a striking example of Ploce, 

Ploch, variant of PLotcH Ods. 

Plod (pled), v. Also 7-8 dial, plad. 
from ¢1560; app. of onomatopeeic origin. 


plolder seems to be unconnected.) 

Some would connect it with MIE. plod (plodde), PLup, a 
puddle, a pool, taking the original sense as ‘to wade in 
a puddle, to splash through water or mud’; but no special 
reference to puddles or wading appears in the use of the 
word, which seems rather to suggest the dull sound of 
labouring steps on moderately firm ground.] 

l. zxtr. To walk heavily or without elasticity ; 
to move or progress laboriously, to trudge. Also 


plod on. iil. and fig. 

a1§66 R. Epwarns Danion & Pithias in Hazl. Dodsley 
1V. 27,1 like not this soil, for as 1 go plodding, I mark there 
two, there three, their heads always nodding, In close secret 
wise. 1589 R. Harvey 72. Perc. (1860) 3 Plodding through 
Aldersgate.,with a quarter Ashe staffe on my Shoulder. 
1601 Suaks. All's Well ut. iv. 6 Bare-foot plod I the cold 
ground vpon. 1610 W. Fo.Kincuam Art of Survey 1. x. 27 
Wee plod-on in the common Road of hahituated husbandry. 
1766 Forpyce Serm. Yug. Wom. (1767) 1. i. 31 Plodding 
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along through a tasteless existence. 182% Joanna BalLuie 
Metr. Leg., Wallace i, lf such there be still let him plod 
On the dull foggy paths of care. 1888 Buxcon Lives 12 Gd. 
Men 1. 1. 340 We plodded along in profound silence. 
b. trans. To trudge along, over, or through 

(a road, etc.) ; to make (one’s way) by plodding. 

1750 Gray Elegy 3 The plowman homeward plods his 
weary way. 1816 Byron CA. Har. 1. ili, The journeying 
years Plod the last sands of life. 1896 A. E. Housman 
Shropshire Lad x\vi, Nor plod the winter land to look For 
willows in the icy brook. 1903 R.D. SHaw Pauline Epist. 
176 In obedience to a dream. . Augustus plodded the streets 
of Rome and gathered coppers 4s a beggar. 

2. intr. To work with steady laborious perse- 
verance ; to toil in a laborious, stolid, monotonous 


fashion ; to drudge, slave. Const. at, 012, ufo. 

1562 J. Hevwoop Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 91 What thing is 
it..in your brain ploddyng. 1594 Carew Auarte’s Eran. 
Wits (1616) 170 1f such a one wax obstinat in plodding at 
the Lawes, and spend much time in the Schooles. a@ 1633 
Austin Aledit. (1635) 66 The dull Christian sitts often 
fruitlesly plodding on the Booke, nay beares the Prophiesies 
often preacbed to no purpose. 1706 Puittirs, Ped, to 
labour earnestly in Business, to have one’s Head full of it. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat, (1834\ I]. 686 We may suppose 
the possessor of it argued..‘It is not worth while to plod 
with a single talent, for sake of the slender profit that may 
be made of it by the best management’. 1879 G. MerepitH 
Egotst xii, Vhere you have the secret of good work—to plod 
on and still keep the passion fresh. 


+b. trans. Lod out: To spend (time) in plod- 


ding. Obs. rare. 

1749 Cuesterr. Lett. (1792) II. 294 To plod out the even- 
ings..at bome over a book. 

+ 3. Of hounds: see quot. 1688. Ods. 

1§75 Turserv. Venere 36 If there be any yong hounde 
which woulde carie or bang bebind, beyng opinionate..and 
ploddyng by himselfe. /z:7. 240 Hounds do cal on, bawle, 
bable, crie, yearne, lapyse, plodde, baye and such like other 
noyses. 1688 R. HoLmME Armoury 1. 76/1 Tbey plod, is 
when Hounds hang behind, and beat too mucb upon the scent 
in one place. 

“| 4. Confused with or influenced by PLor z. in 


various senses. Oés. (Cf. PLot v.3 = plod.) 

1631 J. Taytor (Water P.) Zurn Fort. Wheel Pref., 
Which makes our foes complot consult and plod, How and 
by what means they may warr witb God. 1663 R. Bair 
A utobiog. iit, (1848) 54 Yet gave I not over plodding to 
obstruct my settling there. 3712 STEELE Sfect. No. 450? 4, 
I fell a plodding what Advantages might be made of the 
ready Cash I had. 1775 Apair Amer. fad. 240 They were 
plodding mischief for twenty years before we forced them 
to commit hostilities. 

Plod (pigd), s+. [f. PLop v.] An act or spell 
of plodding; a heavy tiring walk. Also jig. 

1880 Daily News 3 Nov. 5/8 We accepted an ankle-deep 
plod through filth indescribable and treacherous boulders. 
1890 R. Bripces Shorter Poems 1. 13 Only life’s common 
plod: still to repair Tbe body and the thing wbich perisheth. 

b. The sound of a heavy dull tread or the like ; 


tramp, thud. 

1goz Westuz, Gaz. 23 June 1/3 What is the voice of 
London? Is it not the plod, plod, dumping plod of the 
horses’ hoofs? 

Plod, plodan, p!odden, obs. ff. PLAID, -1Nc. 

Plod, Plodde, obs. forms of PLoup, Piup. 

+ Ploddall. Oés.rare—'. [?=flod-all: cf. save- 
all, etc.] A plodder. 

16.. ALS. Bodl, 30 lf. 13b, Our Schollers..verie ploddalls 
of Art, 

+ Ploddeill. Os. rare—!. (Origin and sense 
obscure: the radical part is prob. as in PLoppER 1, 
the ending perh. = F. -az//e collective.) ?A 
company or band of thrashers or cudgellers. 
(Conte mptious.) 

¢1425 Wynroun Cron. vii. 4998 (Wemyss MS.), I vow to 
God scho beris hir weill The Scottis wenche with hir 
ploddeill; For, cum I airly, cum I lait, I fynd ay Annes at 
the gait. Pe 

+ Plodder!. Oés. (Origin and sense uncer- 
tain: perh. f. 16th c. Fr. (and mod. Norm. dial.) 
plauder for pelauder ‘to thwack, swindge, be- 
labour..cudgell..; to vse roughly. . handle rudely’ 
(Cotgr.).] ? One who belabours or handles roughly. 

¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 12862 Pilours and plodders, piked bere 
goodes, Kyld of pe comyns, & myche care did. a 1475 
Wyntoun's Cron. vu. 4998 (Royal MS.), I vow to God scho 
mais grete stere The Scottis wenche ploddere. (Cf. prec.] 

Plodder? (pledar). [f. Prop v. + -ER1] 
One who plods. a. Ustially, One who works slowly 
and laboriously ; a persevering toiler, a drudge. 

1588 Snacks. LZ. L. L. 1. i. 86 Small baue continuall 

lodders euer wonne, Saue base authoritie from others 

ookes. 1691 Woop 4¢/. Oxon. 1. 312 Being an indefati- 
gable plodder at his book [he] took the degree of M. of Arts, 
1760 Jounson /dler No. 95 P 13 Wealthy plodders were 
only purveyors for men of epic 1850 S. Dosett Roman 
v, Shall I.. Work first and be paid after, like the plodder In 
yonder field? 4 Q 

b. One who trudges in walking. mre. 

1832 W. SterHenson Gateshead Local Poems 33 Old 
harmless.. Deborah Dick, Thro’ thick and thin a Plodder. 

Hlence + Plo‘dderly adv., after the manner of 
a plodder ; laboriously, clumsily. 

¢1605 Beaumont (Sloane MS. 1709) in Atheneum 27 Jan, 
(1894) 115/1 Pronunciation of vile speeches in vile plotts., 
in the most plodderly plotted shew of Lady Amity. 

Plo-dding, v4/. s+. [-1xc 1.] The action of the 
verb PLop; walking heavily, trudging; toiling or 
striving with laborious industry. 


PLONGE. 


1588 Suaus. LZ. L. L. 1. iii. 305 Vniuersall plodding 
poysons vp ‘lhe nimble spirits in the arteries. 1645 Mitton 
Letrach, Wks. 1851 IV. 155 No wortby enterprise can be 
done by us without continuall plodding and wearisomnes 
to our faint and sensitive abilities, 1820 L. Hunt /udicator 
No. 24 (1822) I. 190 Between the plodding ofa sexton through 
a Church-yard, and the walk of a Gray, what a difference ? 
1891 Athenzum 9g May 602/3 After laborious plodding 
through page after page of the letters. 

So Plod-plodding, dcsignating a continuous 
thudding sound. 

1881 Brack Sunrise II]. iv. 74 They had by this time 
grown quite accustomed to the plod plodding of the train, 

Plodding (ple-din), Ap/.a. [f. PLop v. + -1nc%.] 

That plods; walking or working slowly and labori- 
ously; diligent without brilliancy; persevering. 
_ 1§89 Nasue Anat. Absurd. Wks. (Grosart) 1. 37 Let the 
indifierent Reader diuine what deepe misterie can be 
placed vider plodding méeter. 1§99 B. Jonson Cynthia's 
Rev. u. iii, A dull, plodding face, still looking in a direct 
line. 1628 Ear.e Alicrocosut, (Arb) 72 A Plodding Student 
Is a kind of alchymist or Persecutor of Nature, 1686 
Goan Celest. Bodies . iv. 198 The Pladding Countryman 
overlooks such Vicissitudes of Nature. 170z YALDEN 42sop 
at Court x. iv,A solemn plodding Ass that graz’d the plain. 
182z Hazuitt Zadle-t. Ser. 11. xii. (1869) 250 The English 
are considered as comparatively a slow Slgcne people. 

Hence Plo-ddingly adv., Plo ddingness. 

1592 Nasue P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 13 For his hire any bandy 
craft man..wil ploddingly do his day labor. 1880 GREEN 
Hist. Eng. People IV. 1x. i. 223 Grenville was ploddingly 
industrious, 1882 H. E. Meriva.e& Faucit of B.1. 1 xi. 185 
Out of the dulness and the ploddingness. 

Plodge (pledz), v. Chiefly da/. Also pludge. 
[Onomatopeeic ; allied to PLop, but with expressive 
change of final consonant; perh. influenced by 
plunge.] intr. To wade or walk heavily in water, 
soft ground, or anything in which the fcet sink. 

1825 Brockett N. C. Gloss., Plodge, to wade through water, 
to plunge. 1855 Roxixson Whitby Gloss., To Plodge, to 
plunge up and down in water with the fect. 1863 Rosson 
Bards of Tyne 27 Yo see tbe folks a’ duckin;..men an’ 
wives together pludg’d. 1885 Fortut. in Waggonette 63 
What work to plodge through it [heather] for hour after hour ! 

+ Plod-shoe. Ods. [f. PLop v. + SHOE.] A 
strong clumsy shoe, in which one walks heavily. 

1€97 VANBRUGH 2d Pt. AZsop iii. 151 Because I han’t 
a pair of plod shoes, and a dirty shirt, you think a woman 
won't venture upon me for a husband. 1705 — Con/fed.1. 
ii. 64 How like a dog will you look, with a pair of plod 
shoes, your hair cropp d..and_ a bandbox under your arm. 

Plog(g, plogh:e, ploh, obs. ff. PLoucH. 

Plo3e, plohe, obs. forms of PLay sé. and v. 

Ploimate (plowimé), a. Zool, [f. mod.L. 
Plotma, neut. pl. (C. J. Hudson, 1884) (f. Gr. 
mAaipos fit for sailing, seaworthy, f mAwetv, mAciv 
to sail) + -aTE *.] Of or pertaining to the Ploima, 
a division of Rotéfera or wheel-animalcules, having 
no foot, and progressing only by swimming. 

Ploi-ter, v. dia’. [Akin to PLouTER.] zxt7. To 
work in an ineffective way ; to potter; to dawdle. 

1848 De Quincey Sortilege & Astrol. Wks. 1858 IX. 269 
She shifted her hand, and * ploitered* amongst the papers 
for full five minutes. 1895 IAN MacLaren Brier Bush vu. 
i, What are ye ploiterin’ aboot here for? 

Plok(ke, Plom, Plomage, obs. forms of 
PLucK, PLUM, PLUMAGE. 

+ Plomayle. Oés. rare—'. [a. OF. plumail 
(Monstrelet Chron.14..)a plume; cf. L. p/amalis 
feathered.] Plumage. 

1399 Lanci. Rich. Redeles 1. 32 Pey plucked the plomayle 
ffrom pe pore skynnes. 

Plombe, Plombette, obs ff. PLums, PLUMMET. 

|| Plombgomme (ploigom). AZiz. [F., lit. 
gummy lead, f. f/omd lead + gomme gum.) = 
PLUMBOGUMMITE, 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 746 Plourb-gonuite. This lead ore.. 
is of a dirty brownish or orange-yellow. 1866 Watts Dict. 
Chem. 1V. 685 Plomébgomme, syn. witb Plumboresinite. 
1868 Dana .1/7n. (ed. 5) 577 S. Tennant (wbo died in 1815) is 
said to bave first analyzed plombgomme and made it a 
combination of oxyd of lead, alumina, and water. 

Plombierite (ple mbiérait). A/iz. [f. Plom- 
biéres, France: see -ITE! 2b.J (See quots.) 

1866 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 685 Plonbivrite, a hydrated 
silicate of calcium..formed by the action of a hot mineral 
spring at Plombiéres on an old Romanmortar. 1868 Dana 
Ain. (ed. 5) 802 Plonzbierite,..a gelatinous substance, which 
hardens in the open air, formed from the thermal waters of 


Plombiéres. 

Plome, Plomet(e, -ette, -it, Plomp, obs, 
forms of PLuM, PLUME, PLUMBET, PLUMMET, PLUMP. 

+ Plone. Obs. rare—'. App. an alteration of an 
orig. plane, PLANE sb.1 

(Plum has been suggested, but appears to be formally 


impossible.) , ip 
13.. Alinor Poems fr. Vernon MS. liii. 70 Pe palme and 


pe poplere, be pirie, be plone [7zses Ione, lone, for orig. 
Iane, lane], Pe Iunipere ientel, lonyng bi-twene. 

Plong, plonge, obs. forms of PLUNGE. 

Plonge (plend3), sd. Forti. [After F. plongée.J 
‘The superior slope given to the parapet’ (Stoc- 
queler AfUit. Encycl. 1853); = PLUNGE sd. 6. 

+ Plonge (pleudz), v. Obs. [var. of PLUNGE.] 
trans. To cleanse (an open drain or sewer) by 
stirring up the mud at the bottom so that the 


outward flow may catry it off. 


PLOP. 


1851 Mayuew Lond, Labour (1861) 11. 425/1. bid. 427/1 
‘When we go plonging’, one man said, ‘we has long poles 
with a piece of w at the end of them, and we stirs up 
the mud . while the tide’s a going down .. and lets out tbe 
water, mud, and all, into the Thames *. 

Plongeon, variant of PLUNGEON, Obs. 

Plonket, Plonte, obs. forms of PLUNKET, PLANT. 

Ploo, obs. form of PLovGH. 

Plook, Plooky, etc.: see PLovk, PLouky. 

Plop (plep), 56. and adv. [Echoic: cf. PLusp.] 

A. sb. The sound made by a smooth object 
dropping into water without splashing, by water 
falling ina small mass, or by bursting bubbles in 
boiling ltquid; the act of falling with this sound. 

1833 M. Scott 7om Cringle ix, We tugged at the sable 
heroine, and first one leg came home out of the tenacious 
clay, with a plop. 1863 Barixc-Goutp /celand 212 The 
plop plop of the little mud pools, 1885 G. ALLEN Life 
Darwin i.g The wave of thought and feeling..stirred on 
the unruffled pond of eighteenth century opinion hy the 
startling plop of Buffon’s little pebble. 1892 LownpEs 
Slee ae 85 We threw tiny stones into the water, at the 
quick plop of which the angler would hurry to the spot. 

B. adv. or tnt, With a plop. 

1844 THackeray Wand. Fat Contrib. ii, She advances 
backwards towards the coming wave, and as it reaches her 
—plop! she sits down in it. 1863 Kinocstey |ater-Bad. 
iii, A few great drops of rain fell plop into the water. 

Plop (plep), v. [Echoic: cf. prec., and PLusp 
v.] intr. To fall with or as with a plop; to drop 
flat zz¢o or zfonr; to plump, flop. Zo plop up: To 
rise with a plop, as a bubble, etc. Also ¢rans. 
in causative sense. 

182r Care Vill. Alinstr. 11. 16 The brook, which 1 have 
..watch’d with joy till bursting off it plopt In running 
gushes of wild murniuring groans. 1839 THacKERAY Cathe- 
rine vil, An apple plops on your nose, and makes you a 
world’s wonder and glory. 1897 Kiptinc Captains Coura- 
geous iii, The released lead plopped into the sea far ahead. 

Hence Plo‘pping vé/ sb. and ffl a. 

1827 Crare Sheph. Cat. 84 The plopping gun’s sharp, 
momentary shock, 1893 J. .\. Barry S. Brown's Bunyip, 
etc. 218 Ploppings and splashings as of many small swimmers, 
1897 Black. Mag. Nov. 589:2 The plopping of the waves 


against the wall. 
+ Plovrabund, a. Oés. rare—°. [f. L. type 


* plorabund-us, {. plordre to weep.] 

1623 CocKeram, Plorabunde, one that weepeth much. 
Ploration (ploré'fon). rare. [ad L. plora- 
tion-em, n. of action from Plérdre to weep.] 
Weeping. So Plo‘ratory a., weeping, mourmful. 
1828 Blackw. Mag. XXIII. 596 Philanthropists .. pour 
out their plorations on the fate of ‘Afric’s swarthy sons’. 
1858 Mayne Expos. Le.c. 982 The shedding of tears; plora- 
tion, 1831 Crayons fr. the Commons 48 In dismal doleful 
ploratory strain He explicates th’ amount of loss and gain. 
+Plore, v. Obs. rare-°. In 5 plowre. [ad, 
L. plorare, ¥. plewurer.) intr. Yo weep, wail. 

c 1440 Pro:inp, Parz. 405'2 Plowryn, or wepyn, flora, fleo. 
bid , Plowrynge, or wepynge, ploratus, 

Plosh, dial. form of PLasu sé.1 
Plot (plyt), 56. Also 5-7 plotte, 6-7 plott. 
{Appears in late OE. (see sense 2), if indeed the 
single instance belongs to this word, and then not 
ttll late 14th c.; in senses 3-7 not before 16th c. 
Origin unknown. See also the collateral form péct 
(PLat 56.3), which arose in the r6thc., and was 
for two centuries or more common in all senses 
exc. 1 and 7. Senses 3-6 are found earlier in flat. 
For the relations between the two, see PLAT sb. 
4\s to sense 7 see the note under branch I1T.] 

I. tl. Asnall portion of any surface (e. g. of the 
skin,a garment) differing in character or aspect from 
the rest of the surface; a patch, spot, mark. Ods. 

1377 Lanct. P. Pé. B. xin. 275-6 We hadde a cote of 
crystendome..Ac it was moled in many places with many 
sondri ploites, Of pruyde here a plotte, and pere a plotte of 
vnboxoine speche. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 405/t Plecke, or 

lotte, forctuncula. Jbid., Plot, idem guod plek. 158: 

yiy /pist. in T. Watson Centnrie of Loue (Arb.) 20, t 
could finde nothing hut..loose stringes, where I tyed hard 
knots: and a table of steele, where { framed a plot of wax. 
1598 Haxcuvt oy. I. 98 The men shaue a plot four square 
vpon the crownes of their heads. 1607 Torsetn Four. 
Beasts (1658) 325 The horse will be. .full of scahs and raw 
plots ahout the neck. 1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2143/4 A daple 
gray Mare,..a Plott chafed upon the side of her Cheek. 
1822-34 Good's Study Afed. (ed. 4) 1V. 490 Very minute 
pustules, forming circular plots of a brown, or reddish hue. 

2. An area or piece (of small or moderate size) 
of ground, or of what grows or lies upon it; esf. 
one used for some spectal purpose, indicated by the 
context; a patch, spot. Cf. PLat 54.3 1. 

?ax1100 (Charm) in Liebermann Gesetze der Angels. 400 
Ic agnian wylle to agenre ahte diet dat ic hahbe & nzfre 
O[e m]yntan ne plot ne ploh, ne turf ne toft, ne furh ne 
formal, ne land ne lese. 1463 in A/ann. §& Llouseh. 
£..xp. (Roxb.) 461 An acre of medew in a noder plotte. 1490 
Caxton Luneydos xxxvi. 125 We requyre onely..a lityll 
plotte of grounde where we maye dwelle in peas. @ 1500 
flower & Leaf \xxii, And why that some did reverence 
to the tree, And some unto the plot of floures fair? 1573 
Tusser //usé, (1878) 213 In Cambridge then, I found agen, 
aresting plot. 1590 Suaks. Mids. NV. in. i.3 This greene 
plot shall be our stage. 1598 Fiorio /éad. Dict. Ep. Ded. 2 
What pleasure in a plot of simples. 1624 MinptKton 
Game at Chess 1, i. 127 Poor countrymen have but one 
plot To keep a cow on. 1660 Season. LExhort. 20 Youth, 
who are the seed plot of future woe or weal. 1669 Srurmy 
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Mariner's Mag. 1. ii. 24 We call any plain Superficies, 
whose Sides are unequal..a Plot, as of a Field, Wood, 
Park.., and the like. 1722 Wottaston Relig. Nat. vii. 146 
The little plots, whicb the several families possess, and culti- 
vate. 1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bk., Rural Life Eng. §9 
The trim hedge, the grass plot before the door. 1891 Law 
Rep. Weekly Notes 82/2 A land company..afterwards sold 
the adjoining land in building plots. 

+b. The place on which a building, town, city, 


etc. is situated ; site, sttuation. Ods. 

1548 W. Patten Exped. Scot. Aiijb, The plot of this 
Castell standeth so naturally strong. 1551 Rospixson .Vore’s 
Utop. ut. i. (1895) 119 Cities ..in all poyntes fashioned a 
lyke, as farfurth as the place or plotte suffereth. 1587 
Freminc Contnu. Holinshed 11. 1549/1 He likewise began 
..the strengthening of Athelon with gates and other forti- 
fications, the foundation and plot of the bridge of Caterlagh. 
1601 Hotranp Pliny I. 114 They who founded it..were so 
blindasthat they could not choose it forthe plot of Chalcedon. 
1603 T. M. Progr. to London of Fas. | Ciij, He bestowed 
this day in surueying of tbe plots and fortifications [of 
Berwick]. 

II. In the following senses p/at occurs earlier ; 
see PLat 54.3 

3. A ground-plan of a building, city, field, farm, 
or any area or part of the earth's surface; a map, 
a chart: = Puatsd.3 2. Obs. or arch. exc. in U.S. 

1gst Recorpe Pathw. Anowl. 1. Pref., To drawe the 
plotte of any countreie tbat you shall come in, as iustely 
as maie he. 1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 439 Han- 
nibal..drew a plot of a City.. and caused it to be built 
and inhahited. 1628 Dicsy Voy. J/edit. (1868) 50 Our 
Iinglish plottes are verie ill made, and the land wrong 
drawne where wee haue litle trade. 1669 Sturmy Wariner's 
Vag. vy. ii. 11 How to take the Plott of a Field at one 
Station. 1706 PHitips, To Pricka Plot (among Sailers), is 
..to make a small Prick in the Plot or Chart in that Lati- 
tude and Longitude, where the Ship is suppos’d to be at 
thattime. 1775 Jonnson West. /slands Wks. X. 339 The 
ruins of the cathedral of Elgin.. Its whole plot is easily 
traced, 1881 Scrténer’s Mag. Apr. $35 It will be seen on 
reference to the plot of the place. 


+b. fi 


ig. The type or representation of some- 
thing, Ods. rare. 

1597 MippLeton Wisd. Solomon ii. 24 Blotted hy him that 
is the plot of evil, Undone, corrupted, vanquish’d by the 
devil. 

+4. fig. A sketch or outline of a literary work. 
Che Rivnso Obs: 

1548 Patten L£.rfed. Scot. Pref. Dijb, Least I mai 
woorthely be doubted by the plot of my Prologe, to haue 
made the foorme of my booke lyke the proportion of sainct 
Peters man, I will here leaue of further proces of Preface. 
1554 Lo. Darnctey in Ellis Orig. Left. Ser. un. IL. 249 It 
haith pleased your moste excellente Maiestie laitlie to aceepte 
a little Plote of my simple penning, which I termed / topja 
Nove. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. Ded.§ 15 Such a plotte 
made and recorded to memorie; may .. minister light to 
any publique designation. 21626 Muipnieton bomen 
Beware Women v.i.170 Why, sure, this plot's drawn false; 
here’s no sich thing. 

+b. ? A device, a design. Ods. rare. 

160z Marston Ant. & JAel. v. Wks. 1856 I. 60 Hee.. 
make six plots of set faces, before he speakes one wise 
word, 

+5. A plan or scheme for the constitution or 
accompltshment of anything; a purpose, device, 
design, scheme: =PLAT 56.3 4, Ods, (exc. as in 7). 

1587 Freminc Contin. Llolinshed W1. 1397/1 That the 
kalendar once reformed according to this plot, need neuer 
hereafter either to he altered or amended. 1596 SPENSER 
State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 609/1 There have heene divers 
good plottes devised, and wise counsells cast alleready ahout 
reforniation of that realme. 1607 T. Sparke Brotherly Per- 
snasion Bij, I neuer yet could bes brought..to thinke that 
forme and plot of Church gouernment so much admired and 
magnified _as the perpetuall and onely fit gouernment for 
Christes Church... fitting for such a Monarchye as this is. 
a 1652 J. StH Se/. Disc. vii. 310 This is the great design 
and plot of the gospel. 1678 CupwortH /ute/l. Syst. 1. Iv. 
269 A design or policy of the Devil..to counter-work God 
Almighty in the plot of christianity. 

6. The plan or scheme of any literary crea- 
tiotl, as a play, poem, or work of prose fiction. 
Cf. PLAT 56.3 5. 

1649 LoveLace Poems 78 Th’other [Comedy] for the Gentle- 
men oth’ Pit, Like to themselves all Spirit, Fancy, Wit In 
which plots should be subtile as a Flame. 1677 W. Hucuers 
Man of Sin i. iit. 62 The Plots of the best Poets inay 
sometimes have a hole pick’d in them. 1732 BrrKeLey 
Alciphr. vi. § 16 To censure the plot of a play. 1759 
Gotvsm., J/isc. tks. (1837) II. 495 The whole plot of these 
five cantos is no more than a young lady happening to prick 
her finger with a needle. 1852 Lewis wJ/eth. Reason. 
Politics v. § 5. 118 In every narrative, there is a certain 
connexion of events..which, in a work of fiction, is called a 
plot. 1878 Grapstone Prim, [omer ii. 28 In the plot of the 
Odyssey, symmetry is obvious at first sight: in the plot of 
the Iliad, it has to be sought out. 

ITI. Probably influenced by Comptor. 

[Complot was used in Fr, from the r4the., and occurs in 
Eng. ¢1575. It might be even more correct to view f/ot in 
this sense as short for cosplot under the influence of the 
sense ‘ plan, scheme, or device’, already present in 5. The 
usage prohably became widely known in connexion with 
the ‘Gunpowder Plot ',] 

7. A plan or project, secretly contrived by one 
Or more persons, to accomplish some wicked, 
criminal, or illegal purpose; a conspiracy; also in 
later use, /zemorously for a sly plan, an innocent 
scheme. 

1594 Suaxs. Rich. (11, 1.1. 32 Plots haue I laide, Induc- 
tions dangerous,..Toset my Brother Clarence and the King 
In deadly hate. 1617 Vicars (¢i¢/e) Mischeefes Mysterie: or, 


PLOT. 


Treasons Master-peece, The Powder-plot. Inuented by 
hellish Malice. a 1634 Cuapman Adp/onsus v.iv, He only 
knew All Plotts,and complots of his villanie. 1681 DrypEN 
Abs. & Achit. 83 Plots, true or false, are necessary things 
To raise up commonwealths, and ruin kings. 1683 EveLYN 
Diary 18 June, he Popish Plot also. .hegan now sensibly to 
dwindle, thro’ the folly, knavery, impudence, and _ giddiness 
of Oates. 1769 Ropertson Chas. Vin. Wks. 1813 V. 336 The 
author of this dangerous plot was Charles, duke of Bour- 
bon, 1838 THirtwatt Greece 1V. xxx.127 They could not.. 
have suspected the plots wbich were laid for their destruc- 
tion. 1849 Macautay //ist. Eng. ii. 1. 267 There were two 
plots..The object of the great Whig plot was to raise the 
nation in arms against the government. The lesser plot, 
commonly called the Rye House plot,.-had for its object the 
assassination of the king and of the heir presumptive. 

IV. 8. attrib. and Comd.; in sense 2, as plot- 
holder, -place;, ylot-divided a., divided into plots ; 
in sense 6, as plot building, -construction ; in sense 
7, as plot-caster, -mad (see MAD a. 40), -mtaster, 
-monger, -night, -weaver; plot-proof a., proof 
against plots. 

igor Scribner's Mag. XXIX. 505/2 The fault [found] with 
the average successful American novel is that its workman. 
ship is inferior; inferior to its *plot-building and invention. 
1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 4 The first *plotcasters 
of their innocent brethrens ruines. 1612 ‘I. James Yesuits’ 
Downf, 62 {He] then tooke vpon him with his Iesuiticall 
Plotcasters, to he an Actor, an orator or a hroker. 1885 
H. O. Forses Nat. Wand. E. Archip. 170 Rice, whieh 
they grew..on the wet system, in “plot-divided terraces. 
1881 Philad. Press 8 June 2 The *plotholders in the Easton 
Cemetery held their annual meeting Monday night. 1867 
G. Merenitu Vittoria xxxvii. 111. 83 She saw that he was 
*plot-mad, and she set him at work on astupendous plot. 1611 
SreEp //ist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xiv. (1623) 771 Vhe chiefe *plot- 
master, the Earle. 1721 Amuerst Jerre Fil. No. 11 (1754) 
56 He is no *plot-monger, asa less conjurer than you..might 
have easily seen, 1818 Adin. Nev. XXX. 175 Deluded by 
the fabrications of our plotemongers. 1g00 /V. § Q. 9th Ser. 
VI. 509/1 Light-coloured ‘ parkin’ or ‘*plot-night’ (Guy 
Fawkes) treacle or gingerhread made of ordinary household 
flour. 1611 Sprep Zheat. Gt. Brit. xxxi. (1614) 61/1 The 
Grey Friars..whose suppression hath suppressed the *plot- 
place of his grave. 16rz Suaks. Wint, T. u. iii. 6 The 
lharlot-King Is quite beyond mine Arme, out of the blanke 
And leuell of my braine: “plot-proofe, 1897 Dzdlin Rev. 
Apr. 303 The most successful..of all these *plot-weavers 
was..the Secretary Cecil. 

Plot (plpt), 2.1 [f. PLor sd.] 

l. trans. To make a plan, map, or diagram of 
(an existing object, as a portion of the earth’s sur- 
face, a building, etc.); to draw to scale; to lay 
down on a map (asthe position of a place, a ship’s 
course); to represent by a plan or diagram (the 
course or result of any action or process). Also 
with down. Also fig. 

I Greene Francescos Fortunes To Rdrs., Wks. 
(Grosart) VIII. 118 You may see plotted downe many 
passions full of repentant sorrowes. 1602 Carew Cornwall 
To Rdr., Reckon therefore... that this treatise plotteth 
downe Cornwall, asit now standeth. 1669 Srurmy A/arine?’s 
Mag. v. iv. 16 How to Plot a Vield by the Rule before- 
going. 1766 Compl. Farmer s.v. Surveying, All closes, or 
parcels of land, are either such as need not be plotted for 
finding their true measure. .orsuch ascannot be conveniently 
measured without plotting or protraction. 1859 Bacne 
Discuss. Magn. & Meteorol. Observ. 1. 18 If we plot the 
disturbance curve on the saine scale. 1860 Alerc. Marine 
Mag. Vil. 236 The Conmander..had so plotted the rock 
upon his chart. 1880 W. C. Roperts /utrod. Metallurgy 
34 The results, tahulated or plotted into curves .. form 
permanent records of the greatest value. 1883 Century 
Mag. Oct. 944/1 Plotting down this position on the chart, it 
appeared ‘hey Cape Rivers, on the island of Celebes, was 
the nearest land, bearing S. hy E. 125 miles. 

b. To make or draw by plotting. rare. 

1886 H. S. Brown Aunfodjog. vii. (1887) 30 They were busy 
plotting their maps. 

2. To make a plan of (something to be laid out, 
constructed, or made, as a city, fortress, garden, 
railway). Also with ozd. 

1588 Spenser //irg. Guat 652 He gins to fashion forth a 
place; And squaring it in compasse well beseene, There 
plottetl out a tomhe by measured space. 1590 GREENE 
Royal Exchange Ep. Ded., Our Cittie of London. . plotted 
anderected by Brute. 1649 DutHe Lng. /uprov. [mpr. (1653) 
155 When thon wouldest plot out thy Land thou designest 
to plant. 1887 Lowett Ofd Ing. Dram. (1892) 40 His 
tragedy of ‘Dido, Queen of Carthage’, is also regularly 
plotted out. 1898 Ad/buti’s Syst. Aled. V. 486 Unless the 
line of the smaller curvature be plotted out. 

b. To lay oz (land) in plots. 

1889 C.D. Warner Stud. South § (West xv. 384 There is 
not level ground for a large city, but what there is is plotted 
out for sale. 


3. To plan, contrive, or devise (something to be 
carried out or accomplished); to lay plans for. 


Now always in evil sense. 

1s89 GREENE Jicnaphon Wks. (Grosart) VI. 117 Who 
listning not a little to this counsaile, that was neuer plotted 
for his aduantage. 1600 E. Duounr tr. Conestaggio 10 He 
had first plotted a warre against the Indians. 1631 Goucr 
God's Arrows 1. § 94. 360 They. .plotted the .. mercilesse, 
devilish, and damnable gunpowder-treason. 1638 Rouse 
Heav. Univ. x. (1702) 150 Then do not think it safe to rob 
God of His Glory which he hath thus plotted and con- 
trived. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 263 P 1 The good Man and 
Woinan..who used to sit and plot the Welfare of us their 
Children. 1841 Lane Arad. Nes. 1. 83 Therefore, I will 
plot his destruction with my wit and reason, like as he hath 
plotted with his cunning and perfidy. 1868 E. Epwarps 
Ralegh |. xx. 451 A... protestation that whatsoever he had 
foolishly plotted, he had never plotted treason, 


PLOT. 


b. With zxfinztive or clause. | 

1594 Suaks, Kick. ///, m1. v. 38 ‘he subtill Traytor This | 
day had plotted .. To murther me. 1601 B. Jonson Zz. 
Man in Hum. (Qo) . ii, 3 My lahouring spirit .. can 
embrace no rest ‘lll it hath plotted by aduise and skill 
How to reduce him from affected will ‘lo reasons manage. 
1671 Charcnte's Let. Customs 28 They plotted to go in the 
day time and build thema Hutt. 1762 H. Wacroce Vertue's 
Anecd, Paint. (1765) I. vi. 137 Had he plotted to dethrone a | 
princess who had delivered him froma prison and offered him 
athrone. 1841 Lane Arad. Nes. 1.91 And plot witb thee to 
destroy him. ; : 

4. intr. To form a plan, device, or plot (iu 
modem use, always for some evil, reprehensible, 
or hostile end); to scheme, lay plans, contrive, 
conspire. Zo plot it, to do the plotting. 

1607 J. Carpenter Plaine Mans Plough 1 Wel he 
heginneth and soundly he plotteth, who.. beholdeth his face. 
161r Biste-Ps. xxxvii. 12 The wicked plotteth against the 
iust. a@172z0 Sewer /fist. Quakers (1795) I. Pref. 18 For 
the Quakers, so called, have not plotted against the govern- 
ment. 1870 Bryant /éiad 1. I. 29 Oh crafty one, with 
whom, among the gods, Plottest thou now? 1897 Ruos- 
comyL While Rose Arno 206 We've had about enough of 
your plots: I'll plot it from now on. , 

+5. trans, To devise the plot or story of (a literary 


work). Obs. 

1596 Nasue Saffron IValden Wks. (Grosart) III. 196 Hee 
subscrihing to me in anie thing but plotting Plaies, wherein 
he was hiscrafts master. ¢1650 Denuam Ox 7. Ailligrew's 
Ret. fr. Venice ii, Having plotted and penned Six plays. 

Plot (plet), v2 [ad. F. peloter (palote, plote) 
to form into a ball ( felote): see PELLET 1, and cf. 

{ 
i 


PLatoon.] To solidify (soap paste) by presstire in a 
mortar ( fe/ofeuse). Hence Plotting v6/. sb.; Plot- 
ting-machine, a machine for solidifying soap. 

1885 W. L. Carpenter Soap & Candles vii. 200 The soap 
is ready for the final operation, known as ‘plotting’ (from 
the French, pelotage), in which the paste is suhjected to 
enormous pressure..to form it into cakes, or..bars...Such 
a machine..will ‘plot’ 2001b. at eacb operation, 

+ Plot, v.3 Oés. Erron. form of PLop z. 

16z1 S. Warp Happiness of Practice 15 If the gaine of 
practice did not sweeten it, few would plot vpon Ployden. 

Plot, v.4, variant of PLoTE z. 

+ Plotch. Os. Also 6 ploehe. [Origin un- 
certain ; possibly related to BLotcu, which is later. 
Cf. also Plorsé.1.] A botch or blotch; in quots. 
applied to the spots of leprosy, 

1548 Upatt Zrasm. Par. Luke v.55 Abhorred & lothed of 
all men for the foule ploches of the leprie. 1612 tr. Benve- 
nuto's Passenger 1.i. 69 A person. .who stood at the Temple 
gate demanding of almes, with certaine counterfait plotches 
of a leaper [/¢aZ. con macchie artificiate di lepra]. 

+ Plotcock. Sc. Ods. [app. a perversion of 
Pluto,in accordance with some popular etymology.] 
Pluto; in later popular use, the devil. 

a1578 LinpEsay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.\ I. 260 
TYhair was a cry hard at the marcat crose of Edinburgh at 
the houre of midnight. .nameit and callit be the proclamer 
thairof the sowmondis of Plotcok, quhilk desyrit all men to 
compeir..withtin the space of xl, dayis befoir his maister. 
¢1587 MontcomertEé Sov. xxi, The tym sall come vhen 3e 
sall be accusit, And syn compeld at Plotcok to appeir. 
1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 1. 1i, And seven times does ber 
prayers backwards pray, Till Plotcock comes with lumps of 
Lapland clay, Mixt with the venom of hlack taidsand snakes. 

Plote, plot (pla), vw. Sc. and north. dial. 
Also ploat, plooat, plout, plott, etc.: see Zn. 
Dial. Diet, [Origin uncertain. In S. E. Sc. and 
north, Eng. the o is long, as in moée. ] 

1. trans. To scald, to parboil; to plunge into 
boiling water. 

1724 Ramsay Yea-t. Afisc. Ded. vii, E’en while the tea’s | 
filled reeking round, Rather than plot a tender tongue, 
Treat [etc.}. 1824 Macraccart Gallovid. Encycl., Plotted, 
boiled, or ratherly plunged in boiling water. 1829 Brockett 
N.C. Gloss., To plote a pig is to pour scalding water upon 
it, which causes the bair to come off. 1882 J. WALKER Jaunt 
to Aull Reekte 223 ‘Vhe water scaudin’ hot Yo plot thy skin. 

2. To scorch, burn. 

1785 W. Forses Dominie Depos'd 4, | never sooner siller 
got, But a’ my pouches it wou'd plot, And scorch them sair, 

It was sae hot, 1814 W. Nicuotson Yo Yobacco xvii, Let 
Welchmen plot an’ toast theircheese. 1881 Pau Aberdecn. 
68 I’m like to hz plotted wi’ heat. 

Plote, Plottorm : see PLoat, PLATroRM. 

Plotful (pletful), a rare. [f. PLor 5d. + 
-FUL.] Full of plots; scheming. 

1732 Fietpinc Cov. Gard. Trag. 1. i, Not so the states- 
man scruhs his plottul head. 

Plotinian (plotinian), a [f. L. Patines, a. 
Gr. MAwrivos, proper name.} Of or pertaining to 
Plotinus (A.D. ¢ 204-270), the most noted philo- 
sopher of the Neo-Platonic school, the doctrines 
of which he taught at Rome. So Ploti-nic, 
Ploti‘nical adjs., in same sense; Plo‘tinism, the 
system or teaching of Plotinus ; Plo-tinist, a fol- 
lower of Plotinus; Plo‘tinize v. z7/7., to imitate, 
or philosophize in the manner of, Plotinus. 

1678 Cunworru J2tel/, Syst. 4 It must needs fall under 
one or other of those two General Heads in the Plotinical 
Distribution last mentioned. J/éé¢. 152 Which Plotinick 
Doctrine, may well pass for a Commentary npon Empe- 
docles. 1854 Wenster, Plofinist. 1879 McCuintock & | 
Strone /ucyel. Bibl. Lit. VII. 296/2 Creuzer condenses his | 
summary of the Plotinian doctrine intothree theses. 1882- 
Schaff’s Encycl. Relig, Knowl, V1. 1854 They Pisinved | 
even more than they Platonized in their religious philo- 
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sophy. 
Accomine to the Plotinist, mental prayer..has this office 
committed to it, to elevate the sense-life into tbe life of 
reason. 

Plotless (plptlés), a. [f. Puor sé. + -Lxss.] 
Without a plot or story; having no plot. 

1704 Faction Displ. x, Van's Gawdy, Plotless Plays were 
once our Boast. 1882 Standard 25 Mar. 5 The curious 
plotless story called ‘ Kavanagh’. 

Hence Plo'tlessness. 

1823 J. Lacy in Lond, Mag. Dec. 648/1 ‘The plotiessness 
. of modern plays. 

+ Plo'tmeal, adv. Obs..rare—', [f. Por sd. 1 
+ -MEAL.] A piece at a time, piece by piece. 

cxg1z Hoccreve De Reg. I’rinc. 2053 [Aristotle’s] booke 
of governaunce Of which, and eck of Gyles of regyment 
Of princes, plotmel thynke I to translate. 

+ Plo'tment. Ods. vare—', [f. PLlor vl + 
-MENT.} ?An allotment, apportionment. 

1634-5 S/at. /rel. (1765) I]. 169 All which the poore people 
dare not deny them..and therefore..doe make cuts, levies 
and plotments upon themselves to pay them. 

Plott, obs. f. PLor; var. PLaT 54,2 (sense 4). 

Plotted (ple téd), pp/.a. [f. Prov vl +-Ep1,] 

1. Planned, premeditated, pre-arranged bya plot. 

1607 Be. Hatt Ps. vii, Back to his own head shall re- 
bound His plotted mischiefe. 1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay’s 
Argenis v. vii. 351 With wondrous confidence..he begun 
his plotted Tale. a@1j7or Srptey 7yrant of Crete wv. iii, 
By miracle I scap’d thy plotted Mischiefs, 1899 Mackait 
Life Morris \. 171 They [Greeks] slip out of the [Trojan] 
horse, and take their plotted ways. 

2. Laid down or delineated on or in a plan or 


chart. 

1612 SELDEN /llustr. Drayton's Poly.olb. vi. 98 Plow- 
shares for describing the content of plotted Cities. 1895-6 
Cal. Univ. Nebraska 134 A plotted chart of measurements 
is furnished to each student desiring it, at the cost of the 
price of the chart. 

3. Constructed or furnished with a plot. 

1704 D’Urrey Zales Pref. aj h, The plotted Drama. 

Plottee (ploti). xonce-wd. [f. Pov v.) + -EE; 
correlative to PLOTTER 3.] One who is plottcd 
against. 

1832 Hr. Martineau Ela of Gar. ix, Both inoralized on 
the beauty of sincerity..till tbe supposed plotter but real 
plottee yawned. 

Plotter (plytai). [f Pror v1 + -ERl] 

+1. One who makes a plan or map. Ods. rare. 

1593 Norpen Sfec. Brit., 3f'sex 1. 12 Many Surueyours 
and plotters of land seem to haue a speciall curiositie in 
obseruing this variation of the compasse. 

2. One who plans or devises anything; a planner, 
schemer; one who invents or constructs a draniatic 


or literary plot. Now rare. 

1589 NasHE Martins Months Alinde Wks. (Grosart) I. 
181 These gamhols..are not fit for Church plotters, nor 
common wealth casters, such as wee are. 1598 F. Meres 
Pallad. Tamia 283 Anthony Mundye our best plotter. 
1606 in Nichols Progr. Fas. J (1828) Il. 68 In so short 
a time to be accomplished, a most statelie Pageant, the 
workmen and plotters thereof having not past twelve dayes 
of respit after their first warning. 1748 RicHaRDSoNn 
Clarissa (1811) I. iv. 25 A great plotter, and a great writer. 

3. spec. One who contrives or joins in a mis- 
chievous or wicked plot; a conspirator, 

1606 Proc. agst. Late Traitors 108, I will name it the 
Jesuites treason. .they were the proprietaries, plotters and 
procurers of it. 1624 Cart. Smitn Virginéa 1. iv. 54 
Plotters of those villanies. 1685 Evetyx Diary 10 Apr., 
Amongst the plotters for potsoning the late King. 1738 
Warsurton Div, Legat 1. 230 The baffled Plotter who 
died on a Gihbet. 1821 Byron Sardan. 1. ii. 308 Not for 
all the plotters That ever shook a kingdom ! 

Plottery. soice-wd. [f. PLOTTER: see -ERY.] 
The action of a plotter; plotting, scheming. 

1823 Byron Yvan xiu. Ixxxii, I’ve seen..a so-so matron 
boldly fight Her way back to the world by dint of plottery. 

Plotting (pletin), vd/ 56.1 [-1xcl.] The 
action of PLot v.1 in various senses. 

‘1593 Nasue Christ's T. Wks. (Grosart) 1V. 45 Without 
any care, fore-cast, or plotting on thy part..I shall hee to 
thee all in all, 1607 J. Norpen Surv. Dial. um. 127 Two 
principall instruments, fit indeede for the plotting of grounds, 
+. a plaine table, and the heodolite. 1672 Drypren 
Def. Epil. Wks, 1883 1V. 229 Our admired Fletcher. .neither 
understood correct plotting, nor that which they call ‘the 
decorum of the stage’, 1683 Roxd. Ball. (1885) V. 329 
But Heaven, I hope, will all Plotting disclose, And the Laws 
of the Nation shall punish the Foes. 1831 Lytton Godol- 
hin ii, Like Lysander, heloved plotting. 1842 Penny Cred. 
XXIII. 329/2 The term ‘ plotting ’ is applied to the process 
of laying down on paper the plan of the ground which has 
been surveyed. 1893 A¢hcnxui 17 June 760/2 The initial 
pos and construction necessary. .should have occupied 
ess time..than the trivialities which have been allowed to 
take their place, 

b. Comé. in sense ‘used in plotting or drawing 
to scale,’ as plotting-book, -paper, -scale; in sense 
‘forming plots’, as Alodling-school. 

1681 T. Fratman Heraclilus Ridens No. 31 (1713) 1. 200 
May he too come To have my Doom That first set up this 
Plotting-school, 1842 Branpe Dict. Sc., etc., Plotting 
scaie,a mathematical instrument used in plotting, or setting 
off lengths of lines in surveying. 1879 Cassedl's Techu. 
Lduc. IV. g2/1 The ploiting-book is a simple rectangular 
note-book. 1883 Harper's Mag. July 165/2 A..speculator 
whose imagination is let loose upon a plotting paper. 

Plotting, vd/. sb.2: sce PLot v.2 

Plotting (pletin), pp/. a. [f. Puorv.l + -1ne 2.) 
That plots, scheming. 


1906 W. M. Macintyre in Laxfositor Feb. 162 | 


plif, etc.: see Eng. Dial. Dict. s.v.). 


PLOUGH. 


1676 D’Urrey (¢it/e) A Fond Husband, or the Plottin 
Sisters : a Comedy. 1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa (1811) 1V. 
xxiii. 125 Have I not called thine the plottingest heart in 
the universe? 1849 Macauray //ist. Lng. iv. 1. 476 ‘The 
burgesses of Wigan assured their sovereign that they would 
defend him against all plotting Achitophels and rebellious 
Absaloms, 

Hence Plo‘ttingly adv. 

1742 Ricuarpson Pamela 1V. 106 There never..could be 
a Gentleman, so foolishly tender, yet so plottingly cruel, to 
his Lady. 1864 Lowett /'ireside Trav. 31 Frederick the 
Great, with head drooped plotiingly. 

Plotton, -oon, obs. forms of PLaroon. 

Plotty (plgti), 5d. Sc. Also plot(t)ie.  [f. 
PLotE, PLor v.+-¥Y.] A hot drink, composed of 
wine or spirits with hot water and spices. 

1824 Sco1r St. Ronan’s xxviii, Get us a jug of mulled 
wine—plottie, as you call it. /ééd., Your plottie is excel- 
lent, ever since I taught you to mix the spices in the right 
proportion. 1857 J. Stewart S&. Scottisi Char., etc, 114 
(E. D. D.) Arise, an’ tak’ your morning plotty. 

Plotty (plg'ti), a. zonce-wd. [f. PLor sd. +-y.] 
Connected with a plot or intrigue. 

1901 Literature 1 June 457/1 It is a relief to recall the 
‘plotty ’ incident at the inn in connexion with this statement. 

+ Ploud. Sc. Obs. Also6 plod. [Derivation 
unknown.} A green sod, a turf. 

1535 Aberdeen Regr. XV. (Jam), xij laid of elding, half 
pettis, half plodis. /ééd., ix** layd of elding, peittis & 
ploddis. 1793 Statist. Acc. Scot. VI. 218 They are supplied 
with turf and heather from the muirs, and a sort of green 
sods, called plouds, which they cast in the exhausted mosses. 


Plough, plow (plau), 56.1 Forms: see below. 
{Late OF, Aléh (pléz), = ON. piégr (in Rigsmal 
1o-lith c.); so Sw. flog, Da. ploug, plov; in 
OF ris. loch (EF ris. plog, NFris. pluwge), MLG. 
ploch, plitch, MDu. ploech (Du. ploeg), OHG, pfluog 
(MHG. ffluoc, Ger. pflug):—Teut. type *p/égo- 
or *A/ého-, whence also Lombard Lat. plo(w)un, 
-us (Du Cange), Lomb. 70, Tirol. fof plough. 
The regular OE, inflcxion of £/éh would have dat. 
ploge, gen. ploges, nom. pl. plozas, giving in early 
MIE. plohk, ploze, plozes, later plouh, plowh, plowgh, 
pl. plowes; whence, by form-levelling, A/ough, 
ploughs, or plow, plows; the former the accepted 
spelling in England since 1700, the latter usual in 
U.S. In pronunciation, the final guttural was lost 
in some districts in 14th c., and has quite dis- 
appeared not only in the standard language, but in 
all dialects south of the Peak of Derbyshire ; it 
remains in Scotland as x, x” (pleuch, pluich = 
plex”, pl¢éx*), and in the north of England is 


represented by f (plezwf, plewf, pluif, pluf, pleaf, 
In PLougy 


v. (q. v.) neither g/ nor fis pronounced, 

As with path, Zenny, and other early #-words in Teutonic, 
the origin of £/éz, p/élz, isinvolved in ohscurity. Apparently 
the word was of late appearance. It is not found in Gothic, 
which used dha, nor In OE. which used seh, still retained 
dialectally, esp. in s. w., where A/ough is not used in this 
sense: see Surt, and cf. Eng. Dial. Dict, In Norse, also, 
the earlier name appears to bave been a7édr, cognate with 
OS. evida, f. vb]. root ar- to till, plough (see Ear z.), which 
survives in Norwegian as ava small plough, perh. an earlier 
and simpler implement than the Jéégr. The name is also 
found in Lith. s/izgas, and inthe Slavonic langs. generally, 
OSlav., Serv., Russ. WAYI'b slug", Pol. plug, Boh. pluh; but 
is there admittedly from German.] 

A. Illustration of Forms, 

1. stig. a. 1-4 ploh, 2 plo3, 3-4 plouh, plou3, 
3-5 Plogh, 4-5 plow3(-e), 4-7. plowgh, 4- 
plough, (5 ploghe, plowghe, plowh(-e), 5-6 
ploughe). 

azroo Sax. Leechd. \11. 286 Ne plot ne ploh. | c 1200, 
az22z5 Ploh [see B. 1]. a12z50 Prov, Alfred gs in O. £. 
Misc. 108 Pat .. pe cheorl heo in fryp .. And bis plouh heo 
i-dryue to vre alre bihoue. a1300 Cursor AY, 12388 (Cott.) 
Plogh [7%. plow3e} and haru cuth he dight. 1362 Lancv. 
P. Pl. A. vii. 95 His pilgrym atte plou3.  /ézd. 118 For 
oure plouh. ¢1386 Cuaucer Axt.’s 7, 29 Wayke been the 
Oxen in my Plough [vee ynough]. ¢ 1400 Maunpev. (1839) 
xvii, 183 Callynge on oxen in the plowgh [foxé, plugh]. 
1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 665/42 Hoc aratrum, plogh. 
1426 Lypc. De Guil. Pilgr.11400 Carte & plowh, they her 
vp al. ¢1450 Loveticu Graz? liii. 310 Good Inowhe, Of 
londes and Rentes, Oxen And plowhe. 1483 Cath. Avigé. 
284/2 A Ploghe(4. Plughe), aratrum. 1530 PatsGr. 256/1 
Ploughe, chareve. 1532 in Weaver Hells lVills (1890) 65 
Half my plows3the viz. njoxen. 1573 Tusser //usé. (1878) 54 
Mad braine, too rough, Marres all at plougb. 

8. 4 plou, 4-5 plo, 4-7 plowe, § ploo, 4- 
plow. ; 

13.. £. £. Allit. P. B. 68 To see hem pulle in be plow, 
c1460 Townelcv Alyst. ii. 459, I shall hang the apon tbis 
plo [rémes do, lo]. 1466 Paston Lett. 11. 286 They shuld 
hold the plowe tothe tayle. 1607 Norpen Surv. Dial. 1v. 
181 A dayes worke of aplowe. 1702 Appison Dial. Medals 
ii, (1727) 93 And does the plow for tbis my body tear? 
1718 Rows tr. Lucan 1. 48 Fields unknowing of the plow 
[rime low}. 1828 WesstER, Plow. 1g0o2z J/bid., Plow, 
Plough. 

y. Sc. and zorth. 4-5 plugh, 5 pluge, plughe, 
pleuche, (plucht), 6 plewgh(-e), plewch(-e), 
pluch(-e), pluiche, plwch, (pluchet), 6-8 
plewch, 5-pleuch, 8- pleugh; 4 plue, § plwe, 
5-6 plewe, 6 pleu, 4- plew; 9 dal. pluff, pleuf, 
pleaf, pliff, etc. a , 


PLOUGH. 


€1395 Sc. Leg, Saints xxviii. (Margaret) 70 Sic as men 
wynnis of erd & pleuch. /bid. xl. (Winian\ 132 In goddis 
gard to set plucht [yzve Inuch]. ¢1q00 Maunvev. (Roxb.) 
XViil. 85 Pe ox will drawe in fe plugh. ¢1420 Avow. Arth, 
xlix, God hase a gud pluzje 1466 Sir G. Have Law Arms 
(S. T. S.) 240 The ox may nocht wele drawe in the pleuche 
bot gif he have a falowe. 1513 DouGtas “Enets xin. x. 7 
First gan he mark and cirkill witha plewch. 1535 Aderdeen 
Reger. XV. (Jam.), Ane pluchet furnest with gair tharto, 
1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. 111. 273 That men sould leve 
thairout baith da and nycht Thair plew yrnis. a1568 
Wowing Fok & Fynny vi. (Bann. Md.), Withouttin oxin 
Thaifa pluche. 1721 Ramsay Richy & Sandy 70 Thomas 
has loos’d his ousen frae the pleugh. 1786 Durxs 7wa 
Dogs 201 A country fellow at the pleugh. 18z5 Brockett 
N.C. Gloss., Pliff, plengh, a plough. 

2. pl. 2 ploses, 3 plouis, 4-5 plow3es, 4-7 
plowes, 5 ploes, plogges, 5-7 ploughes, 6 Sc. 
plewis, 6~- plows, 7- ploughs. 

1131 O. £. Chron. an, 1131 On ba tun ba wes tenn ploges 
oder twelfe gangende, ne bela@f noht an. ax275 Prov. 
A&lfred 95 in O. E. Misc. 109 His plouis to drivin. ¢ 1330 
R. Brusse Chron. ie aceuRenal 2785 To hem pat at plowes 
jede. 1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) VI. 165 Here plow3es 
sede nou3zt aryst. c1q00 MAUNDEY. (1839) xxiii. 250 Cartes, 

lowes, and waynes. c¢142z20 Anturs of Arth, xii. (Irel. 
Ms. ‘, Of palas, of parkes, of poundes, of ploes [»7ue cloes = 
cloughs]. 1449 J/aldon, Essex, Court-Rolls ‘Bundle 29 
No. 3), Nullus habeat plogges. 1523 Fitzuers. //usd. § 1 
Howe a plough shulde be made. §2 There be plowes 
of dyuers makynges. 1566 Aeg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 493 
Oxin to serve and labour in his plewis. 1632 Heywoop 1s¢ 
ft. Fron Age i.i. Wks. 1874 Il. 272 So many Hatchets, 
Hammers, Plowes and Sawes Were thither brought. 1765 
A. Dickson Treat. Agric. (ed. 2)156 There are no less than 
an hundred different plougbs in England. 

B. Signification. 

1, An agricultural implement, used to prepare the 
soil for sowing or planting, by cutting furrows 
in it, and turing it up, so as to cxpose a fresh 
surface to the action of the air. Often used as the 
symbol of agriculture, esp. in such expressions as 
to be at the plough, to follow or hold the plough. 

It consists essentially of a cutting blade (in primitive types 
a pointed stick) fixed in a frame drawn by oxen or horses 
(or in recent times by mechanical power, as steam), and 
guided by a man. 

€ 1200 OxMin 15902 Patt all swa summ pe nowwt i ploh De 
turrnenn erbe & tawwenn, a@iz2z5 Aacr. KR. 384 51f .. be 
ypade ne dulue, ne pe suluh [.1/75. 7. ploh] ne erede, hwo 
kepte ham uorte holden? c1400 /"Jowman's T. 1042 Had 
they ben out of religioun, ‘They must have honged at the 
plow. 1515 Barciay Agloges iv. (1570) Civ/1 Some for the 
charet, some for the cart or plough, And some for hakneyes, 
if they be light and tough. 1568 Grarton Chron, H. 3,0 
Few or none of them were Gentlemen, but taken from the 
plough and cart, and other craftes. 1577 Lb. Gooce //ercs- 
bach's Flush, (1586) 21 The partes of the Plowe, are the Tayle, 
the Shelfe, the Beame, the Foote, the Coulter, the Share, 
the Wheeles, and the Staffe. x60xr Cecit in Sir S. D’'Ewes 
Frnl. blo, lords & Comin. (1693) 674, 1 do not dwell in the 
Country, I am not acquainted with the Plough: But 
I think that whosoevér doth not maintain the Plough, 
destroys this Kingdom, 1718 Rowe tr. Lucan, 323 Foreign 
Tenants reap the harvest now, Where once the great Dicia- 
tor held the Plow. 1756-7 tr. Keysler’s Trav. (1760) 1V. 481 
The celebrated Mr. Vareinge, professor of mathematics, 
followed the plough till he was eight and twenty years of 
age. r18z2z2Scott Pirate iv, The heavy cart-lnad of timber, 
called the old Scots plough. 

b. With prefixcd words, dcnominating pecn- 
liarities of structure or purpose: e. g. 

Double plough, a plough with two shares, one by which 
two furrows cun be turned at once; also, a reversible plough ; 
hand-p., a small light garden plouzh drawn or pushed by 
hand ; seeding-p., a plough which also scatters seed in the 
furrow; site-hi’ p., one adapted for ploughing across a 
steep slope; shelv¢ou-f., one in which certain parts are in 
skeleton form; stradcf/e-., one with two shares for running 
on each side of, and covering in, a line of seed; also doulle 
mould-board p., drain-p., mole-hill p., reversible p., stcaus- 
p., subsoil-p., etc. Others, of which the meaning 1s not self- 
evident, will be found under their first clement, or in their 
alphabetical place: e.g. Breast-, Dray-, Ganc-, Hor-, Ick-, 
Mote-, Suim-, SNow-, TURN-wreEst-, WilkEL-PLOUGH, etc, 

1653 Buirnk Lavy. /uprov. Inipr. 202 The Double Plough 

loughing two Furrows atonetime. 1704 Dict. Rust. s. vy 
The Double-wheeled Plough, constantly used in Ilartford- 
shire and elsewhere. .. he One-wheeled plough, which may 
be almost used in any sort of Land. 1721 J. Kpmonvs 
in Mortimer //wsé, I. ror He says likewise, that he 
inproved some of the same sort of Land by plowing of 
it up with a Lreast-plough. 1741 Cowl. [ani,-liece 
ni. 416 Plough up your Mole-hills, &c. with a Mole- 
hill Plough. 1836 Penny Cyc/. V. 307 In Brabant .. They 
use the excellent Flemish swing plough, which they calla 
foot plough, as it is also called in some parts of England, in 
contradistinction to a wheel plough. At the same time they 
also retain the old and heavy turn wrest plough. 1874 
Knicut Dict. Aleck. 728 The double-plow, in which a shal- 
low share preceded the deeper-running, longer plow, origin- 
ated in England, where it is known as the shim-coulter plow, 
Ibid. 940 Vhe originator of the double plow seems to have 
been Lord Somerville, who devoted inuch attention to the 
practical details of agriculture (1799). His plow. .he called 
a double-furrow plow. 

ce. In various /g. applications: e.g. + (a) as the 
instrument or means of earning one’s livelihood 
(ohs.); (6) in reference to its breaking up hard 
ground ; etc. 

(a) £1375 Se. Leg. Saints xxxiv. (Pelagia) 57 pat wynnyng 
wes lang hir plucht.  ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Shipman's T. 283 But 
o thyng is.. Of Chapmen that hir moneie is hir plogh. 
a 1400 fsunthras 397 Pay bade hym swynke, ..‘ Hafe we none 
ober ploghe’. 

(6) 1526 Pilger. Perf.(W. de W. 1531) 23 Our hertes, whiche 
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we eare & breke with the plough of abstynence. 1668 R. 
Sreeve Husbandman’s Calling vi. (1672) 142 He puts in 
the plough of mortification. 1781 Cowper Hope 234 Vheir 
mind a wilderness through want of care, The plough of 
wisdom never entering there. 

d. Phrases. (a) Zo put (lay, set) one's hand to 
the plough (after Luke ix. 62), to undertake a task ; 
to enter upon a course of life or conduct. 

1382 Wyciir Luke ix. 62 No man sendynge [1388 that 
puttith] his hond to the plou3. and biholdinge a3en, is able 
to the rewme of God. 1526 Tixpate éd/d., No man that 
putteth hys honde to the plowe, and loketh backe is apte 
to the kyngdom of god. 1596 Datrympe e tr. Leslie's Hest, 
Scot. 1v. 253 Quhen he had put hand to the pluiche, to 
receiue yairof proffiie and gude fructe. 163z SANDERSON 
Servm. 417 Reach foorth thine hand towards this spirituall 
Plow. 1718 Hicxes & Netson 7. Kertlewell 1. xxiii. 47 It 
was Time..to set his Hand to the Plow in good Earnest. 
1886 Mrs. Lynx Linton ?. Carew xxv, He had put his 
hand to the plow, and he was not the man to turn back. 

+(4) To put the plough before the oxen, to reverse 
the natural or proper order: cf. Cart 56, &. Obs. 

(1340 Ayend. 243 Moche uolk of religion zetteb pe zuol3 be- 
uore pe oksen.] 157% Safir. Poems Keform. xxix. 9 ‘That 
inakis..'he plewche befoir the oxin go, the best the man to 
gyde. 1653 Urquuart Kade/ais 1. (Farmer), He would put 
the plough before the oxen, and claw where it did not itch. 

(ec Under the plough; (of land), in cultivation. 

1836 Penny Cycl. V. 225 There are actually under the 
plough 307,800 [acres}. 

2. a. Sc. A team of horses (or oxen) harnessed 
to a plough. 

(Cf. quot. 1131 in A.2.) 1575-6 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 
II. sor Arthour Grahame .. cruellie .. cuttit the plewis, 
dang and straik his servandis to the greit effusioun of thair 
blude. 1786 Burxs Jo Auld A/are xv, My pleugh is now 
thy bairn-time a’, Four gallant brutes ase’er did draw, 1809 
Zawowes Dowesday bk. 101 Karl Alan has now in the 
demesne six ploughs, and 14 villanes and 6 bordars with 
four ploughs. There is a church and a priest with halfa 
plough. 

b. Chiefly s.z. dia?, Ateam of draught beasts 
hamessed to a wagon; sometimes including the 
wagon. 

isos Liber Ruber Wells Cath. \f. 123b, Departed unto 
God by a mysfortune of his ploughe by reson whereof [etc.]}. 
¢ 1630 Rispos Surv. Devon § 328 (1810) 337 He took harts.. 
and made of them a plow to draw timber thence to build a 
church. 1669 Wor.ivce Syst. Agric. (1681) 330 A Plough, 
aterm used in the Western parts for a Teani of Horse or 
Oxen. 1762 Bortase in /’/il, Trans. LI. 507 The driver 
of a plough,.. laden with tin, for Penzance coinage, .. found 
himself and the plough, on a sudden, surrounded by the sea. 
1813 I. Davis Aeric. Wrlts Gloss. s.v., A waggon and 
horses, or cart and horses together, are called plough in 
South Wilts. 1873 Wittiams & Jonrs Somerset Gloss., 
Plough, a team of horses; also a waggon and horses, or 
a waggon and oxen, 

+3. a. = PLOUGH-LAND 1. Obs. 

ax1oo [see A. ral ¢1400 Gamelyn 57 Iohn my eldest 
sone shal haue plowes fyue That was iny fadres herit:ge 
while he was on lyue. Phil 353 Pou hast hade..xv. plowes 
of lond pis sixtene 3ere. crggoOsency Cart.163/25(\E.E.T.S.), 
j. mese with ij. croftes..In the towne of Edburbury, and j. 
plowe of londe In the feldes of be same towne. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 284/2 A Ploghe of lande, carrucata, 1597 SKENE 
De Verb, Sign., Hida terrz, ane pleuch of land. 1761 Hume 
Fist. England 1. xix. 443 The ecclesiastical revenues, which 
..contained eighteen thousund four hundred ploughs of 
land. 1791 Newte Your Eng. & Scot 237 A plough of land 
in the Highlands..is, on an average, about fifteen Scotch, 
or twenty English acres of arable land, besides a certain 
extent of hilly, or pasture land. 

b. Ploughed land. (Chiefly Azeting slang.) 

1861 Wuyte Mecvitce J/&¢t. /fard. 18 It makes no odds 
to him, pasture or plough. 1883 /’a// Mall G, 21 Dec. 4/2 
It is by his permission..that the gaily-decked squadrons .. 
go thundering across the pasture and ploughs of middle and 
southern England. 1884 Graphic 18 Oct. 410/1 Ube scent 
{oftthe fox] on the plough is cold. i 

4, transf. The group of seven prominent stars, 
also callcd Charlcs’s Wain, in the constellation of 


Ursa Major; also, that constellation as a whole. 

Cf. L. S'rioues (lit. plough-oxen), the Great and Little 
Bears (Virg. Ain. un. 516 geminos Frioues). 

1513 Douctas sFveis vi. Prol. 151‘Uhe pleuch, and the 
polys, the planettis begane, ‘Ihe son, the sevin sternis, and 
the Charll wane. 1868 Lockyer lem. Astron, § 341. 154 
One of the most striking circnmpolar constellations 1s Ursa 
Major.., the Plough, or Charles's Wain, 1893 K. Grahame 
Fagan Papers (1804) 104 igh and dominant amidst the 
ae of the Sky.. hangs the great Plough. j 

. Applicd to various instruments, parts of machi- 
hery, etc., rescmbling a plough in shape or action. 

a. An instrument or machine for cutting or 
trimming the edves of books; the knife ofa plough- 
press or cutting-press. 

1688 R. House Armoury i. 360/2 Plow, or cutting Knife 
by which the leaves of Books are cut even, 1771 Luckompe 
ffist. Priut. 409 The .. parts of the paper whose Margin is 
adjusted .. are subject to the Pookbinder’s Plough. 1873 
E. Spon IWorkshop Receipts Ser. 1. 395/2 Upon one of the 
cheeks [of the cutting press] are two guides, or small raised 
rails, for the plougl to work in. 

b. A plane for cutting rabbets or grooves. 

1678 Moxon A/ech, Exere.iv. 68-9 The Plow.. is a narrow 
Rabbet-Plain,.. The Office of the Plow is to plow a narrow 
square Groove on the edge of a Board. 1815 J. Smitu 
Panorama Sc. & Art \, 111. 1881 Youxc Every Mau his 
own Mechanic $396 ‘The plough is necessary in such work 
as making drawers. . 7 

¢. An instrument for cutting the flushing parts of 


the pile or nap of fustian. 
1875 in Knicut Dict. Aech, 


PLOUGH, 


d. A knife used for ‘ploughing’ mackerels, etc. : 
see PLOUGH vw. 7 ¢ and MACKEREL-plough, 

+e. An instrument for taking the altitude of a 
heavenly body. Oés. 


1690 Leysourn Curs. J/ath. 617 There are other Instru- 
ments for taking of the Altitude of the Sun and Stars; as 
tbe Plougb, the Astrolabe, the Deini-Cross, tbe Bow, 1710 
J. Harris Lex. Techu. 11, Plow, an Ancient Instrument, 
tho’ now not much used at Sea. 

f. A narrow shovel with which the barley is 
turned over in malting. 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts I]. 188 When turning only is re- 
quired, he uses what is called the ‘ plough’; this is a long- 
handled tool, in sbape very much resembling the scull of a 
boat, and in using it is made to pass through the grain, 
precisely as a scull is made to do in the water. 

g. In an electric tramcar on the conduit system : 
The rod maintaining contact with the live rail. 

1903 Daily Chron. 16 Mar. 5/2 They are.. fitted .. with the 
underground trolleys which make contact with the feeding 
conductors by means of a ‘ plough’ lowered into the slotted 
conduit. 

6. An antler or branch on the horn of a caribou. 

1892 W. Pixe North. Canada 45 'Vhe perfect double plough 
is more often seen in the smaller specimen, the larger aniimal 
being usually provided with only one, or witb one plough 
and a spike. 

7. attrib. and Comb. (somc of which may belong 
tothe verb), a. attrib., ‘of or pertaining toa plough 
or ploughing’, as plough-beast, -chain, -clevts, -coul- 
ter, feast, -ficld, -folk, -~furrow, -garran (GARRON), 
-ground, -harness, -jade, -neat, -ox, -rein, -rip, 
-rope, -servant, -service, -shaft, -sock, -tackling, 
-team, -timber, -time, -track, -upland, -wheel, 
-woman, -work; b. objective and obj. genitive, as 
plough-holder, -maker; ¢. instrumental, etc., as 
plough-bred, -cloven, -torn adjs.; A. similative, 
as plough-shaped ad}, 

1454 in Ellis Orgy. Lett. Ser. u. L. 120 Toke all the *plow- 
bestes and other bestes of the said villages. 1788 E. Picken 
.Vow-a-days Poems 61 I\k *plow-bred wight wad gang, dear 
safe us! 3897 CrockeTr Lads Love xxix, I'll.. send the 
men up wi’ “*pleuch-chaius and cairt-rapes. 1875 Knicut 
Dict. Mech.,* Plow-clevis, the stirrup-shaped piece on the 
nose of a plow-beam, having three loops, in either of which 
the open ring of the double-tree inay be placed, according 
to the depth of furrow desired, 1871 Swinpurne Songs bef 
Sunrise, Hertha 37 The *plough-cloven clod. 1607 Tor- 
sect Four, Beasts (1658) 66 Lhe Athenians had three 
several "plow-feasts which they observed yearly. 1805 
Sporting Mag. XXV. 315 My landlady's two sous were 
arrived from the “plough field. 1577 tr. Bud/rugcr’s Decades 
(1592) 273 If the *plough-folks do idlely wast their maisters 
substance. 3844 Strepuens Lk Farin 1. 4go Deeper than 
the *plough-furrow. 1687 /rish Proclaim, 24 Sept., *Plow- 
Garrans and other eit horses. xr640 in If. Bond //zs¢. 
Watertown, Mass. (1855) 11. 998 Ordered that the hither 
Plain, being subdivided into several Lotts for *Plow-ground, 
shall be made a common field. 1895 W. Raymonp Smoke 
of War vii. 84 Like a rook ina plough-ground. c 1386 
Cuaucer J/iller's 7. 576 A smyth,.. That in his forge 
smythed “plough harneys. 1886 'T. Harpy A/ayor Casterbr. 
iv, Plough-harness at the saddler’s. 1613 Marknam Zug, 
fIusbaudm, iii. Biij, A stay and aide to the *Plough 
houlder. 1561 Daustr. Audlinger on A foc. (1573) 214 The 
pampered Palfreyes which eate away the prouender from 
the lene “plough lades, 1600 [fevwoop 2nd Pt, Ldw. LV, 
Wks. 1874 I. 122 That sike bonny men sud be hampert like 
plu-jades. 181z Sir J. Sincrain Syst. //usb. Scot. . App. 
38 Apprentice to a country carpenter and *ploughmaker, 
1552 Hutoet, *Ploughe neate or oxen, ¢rfones. 1503 Dun- 
BAR Thistle & Rose 111 Lat no bowgle, with his busteous 
hornis, The meik *pluch ox oppress. 1844 STEPHENS Lk. 
Farm 1.619 The ploughman guides the horses with *plough- 
reins, made of rein-rupe. 1536 A/S. Acc. St. John's Hosp., 
Cantervb., Payd for ij par’ of *plowgh ryppis ilijd. ¢ 1586 
C'ress Pemproxr 7s, cxxix. ii, Thou Hast their “plow- 
ropes cuttintwo! 1733 Tur. //orse-Hoeing Hush, xi, 124 
Villainies of English Plow-Servants. 1766 BLacksTone 
Cow, 11.vi.80 Our common lawyers. .derive it froin soca,an 
old Latin word denoting (as they tell us) a plough:..that, in 
memory of it’s original, it still retains the name of socage 
or *plough-service. 1878 Butt Gegendaur’s Contp. Auat. 
435 [he ‘*plough-shaped bone’ forms the terminal portion 
of the vertebral column. 1695 J. Tetram in Nicholson 
List. & Trad. Tales (1843) 16 It cast a *plough-sock at him. 
1814 Scotr IVav. 1, Plough-socks, shuttles, candlesticks, 
and other ordinaries. 1695 J. Kowarps Perfect. Scr tpt, 114 
The Gordian knot was but *plough-tackling hamper'd in a 
knot. 1799 J. Ropertson Agric. Perth 324 Formerly, four 
horses a-breast was the *plough teain of the highlands, and 
is still in use. 1896 M. ‘T. Pearman //ist. Alanor Lensing- 
ton, O.con. 10 Vhe quantity of land a plough-team will turn 
up in a year varies according to the soil. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§658 Some are best for *Plough-Timber; as Ash. 1607 
Suaks. 7 inon ww. iii. 193 Dry vp thy Marrowes, Vines, and 
*Plough-torne Leas. 1844 Srerurxs BR. Mara 1. 490 Vhe 
black mould immediately under the “plough-track had been 
compressed, 19730 V. Fersey Archives X1. 226 There is 
also 100 Acres of *Plough-Upland in very good Order. 1733 
Yur. //orse-Foeing Hush, xxv. 4t4 In plowing miry Clays, 
where *Plow Wheels cannot go. 1860 G. H. K. in Vac. 
Your. 164 Vhe *plough-woman dropped her cras-crom in the 
scratch that did duty fora furrow. 1880 Dorotiy p. xvi, The 
two Yorkshire girls were. .both. .excellent ploughwomen. 

8. Special Combs.: plough-bat = PLoucu- 
STAFF; (plough-beetle = PLOUGH-MELL; plough- 
bird, -bolt: see quots.; + plough-boon, in ME. 
plozbone, ploughing done as a service by a tenant 
for his lord; plow-breast = Breast sb. 9b; 
plough-bullock, (a)a bullock used in ploughing ; 
(6) one of the mumuners in the Plough-Monday 


festivities; + plough-chip = PLOUGH-HEAD 1; 


PLOUGH. 


plough-cleaner: see quot.; +plough-clout, an 
iron plate nailed to the frame of a plough at the 
side: cf. CLouT sd.1 2; + plough-cock =Cock 56,1 
14; plough-cutter = p/ough-press; plough-day, 
(a) aday on which the tenant was bound to plough 
for his lord; (6) = PLoucH-MonDay; plough- 
diamond, a kind of glass-cutter: see quot. ; 
+ plough-ear, a piece of iron attached to the right 
side of the plongh-beam, to which the harness 
was attached: = plough-cock; plough-jag (/oca/), 
= plough-bullock (6); hence plough-jagging, 
acting as a plough-jag, mumming; + plough- 
jobber = PLouGH-JoGGER; plough-knife, the knife 
of a bookbinder’s plough-cutter ; plough-light: 
see quot.; plough-line, (@) the line marking the 
limit of ploughed land; (4) cord used for the traces 
or reins of a plough ; +} plough-master : see quot.; 
+ plough-meat, cereals ; plough-medal, a medal 
given as a prize at a ploughing-match ; plough- 
money, ‘t,@) money paid for the right of ploughing ; 
(4) money collected by plough-boys on Plough- 
Monday; plough-paddle, -pattle, -pettle, a 
plough-staff; = PappLe 56.1 1, PATTLE, PETTLE 
5b. 1; plough-path: see quot.; -plough-penny, 
(a) =PLOUGH-ALMS ; (0) 7o/ce-2tse, a penny gained 
by ploughing; plough-pillow = PitLow sé. 4d; 
+ plough-pin, a pin or bolt used in connexion with 
the collar ofa plough : see CoLLAR sd. 13 ; plough- 
plane = sense 5 b; plough-point, the point of 
a plough-share; often detachable = SLIP-PoINnT; 
+plough-pote: see PLOUGH-FOOT; plough-press, 
in bookbinding, a press in which a book is held 
while the edges are cut or ‘ ploughed’ (also called 
cutting-press) ; + plough-rest, -ryst = REEST 50. ; 
+ plough-shackle, the clevis ofa plough; plough- 
sheath, + plough-silver: see quots.; plough- 
spade = PLOUGH-STAFF; t+ plough-spindle: see 
quot.; tplough-star = sense 4, or ? Arcturus; 
plough-stot = plough-bullock ; + plough-string, 
one of tlie traces of a plough; plough-stuff, the 
timber used fora wooden plough ; +plough-throck 
= PLOUGH-HEAD I; + plough-till,-tilth =PLoucH- 
LAND 1; plough-tree, a plough-handle ; plough- 
trench v., totrench with a plough; plough-truck, 
a riding attachment toa plough; + plough-ware, 
beasts employed in plonghing; plough-witch, 
-witcher (da/.), a Plough-Monday mummer; 
plough-witching, the performance of the plough- 
witchers. Also PLoUGH-ALMS, PLOUGH-LAND, etc. 


1362 *Plowbat [see plough-fote]. 1530 Patscr. 256/1 
*Ploughe hetyll, #zaildiet de charve. 1573 Tusser /fusé. 
(1878) 37 A plough beetle, ploughstaffe, to further the 
plough. 1707 Mortimer //usé. (1721) 1. 366/1 Plough Staff 
and Beetle. 1888 /47s 45 The local name of this bird [Sterna 
Antarctica} in the neighbourhood of Cape Kidnappers, is 
* The *Plough Bird ’, or ‘ Plough Boy *, given on acconnt of 
its habit of following the farmer’s plough. 1884 Kwsicur 
Dict. Mfech. Suppl., *Plow Bolt, a bolt for securing the 
share, landside, or mold-board to the stock. 1438 Rental 
of Guiseley co. Yorkin Add. Roll 41659 Ob. et quadrans 
for *ploghone, 1884 /splement § Mach. Rev. 1 Dec. 6716/2 


A horned *plough-breast .. is recommended for ploughing . 


after sheep. 1762 Geut?, Mag, Dec. 568/2 note, Plough- 
Monday...On this day the young men yoke themselves, and 
draw a plough about with musick, and one or two persons, 
in antic dresses, like jack-puddings, go from house to 
house, to gather money to drink... We call them [in Derby- 
shire} the *Plough-Bullocks, 1765 Compl. Farmer s.v. 
Turnip, To my plough bullocks I allow the same 
quantity of turnips. 1649 Burue Exg. /mprov. Jinpr. 
xxviii. (1653) 190 Some call them the Plough-throck, some 
the *Plough-chip, &c. I shall retain the term of Plough- 
head. 1875 Knicut Dict. Afech., *Plow-cleaner, a long- 
handled thrusting implement by which the plowman may 
rid tbe plow of choking weeds, or the share of accumulated 
soil. 1376-7 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 386 In uno 
moldebredclot et ij *plueclot empt...xvd. 1485 in Rison 
Ch. Acts (Surtees) 373, ij plogh clowtes. 1866 Rocers 
Agric. & Prices 1. xxi. 537 Flat plates of iron nailed to the 
wooden frame are called plough-clouts. 1688 R, Hotme 
Armoury 1. 333/2 The *Plow Cock is the Iron to tye the 
Oxen to the Plow. 1850 in 744 Rep. Dep. Kpr. Ivel. 94 
{From every husbandman] vi *ploughe daies, vi cart daies, 
iii men for a daie to repp corne in harvest. 1616 SurFL. & 
Marka, Country Farie 20 From Plow-day, which is euer 
the Munday after Twelfth-day, till S. Valentines day. 1825 
J. Nicuo.tson Oferat. Mechanic 636 *Plough diamonds 
have a square nut on the end of the socket, next the glass, 
which, on running the nut square on the side of the lath, 
keeps it in the cutting direction. 1523 Fitzuers. Hush. § 3 
The *ploughe-eare is made of thre peces of yren, nayled faste 
vnto the ryght sydeof the plough-beame. /é%d. § 4 Somme 
plowes have a bende of yron tryanglewise, sette there as the 
plough-eure shulde be, that hath thre nyckes on the farther 
syde. 1870 &. Peacock Ralf Skird. V1. 230 What the 
mummer is to some other parts of England, the *plough-jag 
1s to Lincolnshire. /d/d. 229 *Plew-jaggin’ is for lads and 
young men..not for a chap like me, that’s just a-goin’ to be 
marricd, 1683 Kennert tr. Erasm. on lolly 126 Why an 
Ass, ora *Plough-Jobber shall sooner gain it than a Wise 
man. 1719 1)'Urrey Prd/s (1872) I. 25 Lye safe at home and 
our Plowjobbers rule. 1825 Hone Lvery.day Bk. 1. 73 
Anciently, light called the *Péoxgh-dight, was maintained... 
before images in some churches, and on Plough Monday 
they..went ahout with a plough..to get money to support 
the Plough-light. 1852 C. W. Hoskins Jadpa 119 ‘The 
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*plough-line steals up the mountain-side. 1895 Rep. Educ. 
Scot. in Westm. Gaz. 25 June 8/1 Hung bya loop of what 
is known on farms as plough-line. 1642 in Linc. NV. & QO. 
July (1888) 86 {In the old Churchwardens’ Book of Wad- 
dington there is.. 1642, the appointinent of 4) *Plowineisters 
..(These plough masters had in their hands certain monies 
called plough money, which they undertook to produce on 
plough day.} 1573 T'usser Husé. (1878) 102 Som cuntries 
lack *plowmeat, and som doe want cowmeat., 1844 STEPHENS 
Bk, Farm 1. 648 Vhe *plough medals..have..excited a 
spirit of emulation among ploughmen. @1600OweEN SLaronia 
in Pembrokeshire (1892) 195 note, Within Eglosserow onely 
Arian Eredig, or *Plowe monye, for right of ploughing. 
1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), *Plough-paddie,..ca\led also a 
plough-staff. 1404 *Plogh pattyl, 1786 pleugh-pettle [see 
PattLe, PETTLE 1}. 1820 Scotr Mozasé. xiii, ‘ He will take 
to the pleugh-pettle, neighbour ’, said the good dame. 1873 
Wituiams & Jones Somerset Gloss., * Plough-path, bridle- 
path. 1547 Jen. Ripon (Surtees) II]. 45 Et de xs. vj d. 
de redditibus vocatis *Plowe pence accidentibus hoc anno. 
1608 Arun Vest Ninx. (1842) 33 Enuy..makes them sterril 
of all good manners, as the lawyer the poore clyant's plow 
pence, the cittie the country commodities. 1707 MortimeR 
Fusb, (1721) 1. 46 The *Plough-pin and Collar-links. .the 
*Plough-pillow and Boulster. 1823 P. Nicuotson Pract. 
Lurid, 248 The *Plough- Plane. .is used for sinking a groove 
in a board, by taking away a solid in the form of a 
rectangular prism. 1875 Knicut Dict. Alech., *Plow-point, 
a detachable share at the extreme front end of the plow- 
body. 1891 C. Roperts Adrift Amer 39, 1 made two or 
three unsuccessful attempts to get the plough point into 
the hard frozen ground. 1362 Lancu P. 74 A. vi 96 
Mi *plouh-pote [v7 plowbat, B. ploughwes foot, plow- 
pote, C. 1x. 64 plouh-fot, plowbat] schal be my pyk 
and posshen atte Rootes, And helpe my coltre to kerue 
and close pe vorwes. ¢1350 Nominale Gali.-Angl, 148 
(E. E. T.S.) Man doth a *plou-reste in the bem. 1613 
Markuam £ug. //usbandm., iii. Biijb, ‘The Plough-rest .. 
is a small peece of woode, which is fixt at one end in the 
further nicke of the Plough head, and the other end to the 
Ploughs right-hand hale. 1552 Hutoet, *Ploughe ryst 
[printed ryft], dura, buris. 1483 Cath. Anel. 284/2 A 
*Plughe schakille. 1523 Fitzuers. //xsd. § 3 The *ploughe 
sheth is a thyn pece of drye woode, made of oke, that is set 
fast in a morteys in the plough beame, and also in to the 
sharebeame, the whiche is the keye and the chiefe bande of 
all the plough. 1465 Wor/folk Deed (Anct. Deeds, P.R.O. 
IV. 68 No. 6678) *Plowsilver. 1675 W. Jones Reports 280 In 
some places they have Plough-silver and Reap-silver, which 
is Socage Tenure now turned into Money. 1809 TomLins 
Law Dict., Plow-silver, in former times, was money paid by 


| 


some tenants, in lieu of service to plough the lord's lands. 1844 


STEPHENS Bk Farit V1. 493 This the ploughman does with 
his plough-staff, or shaft of his *plough-spade, 1613 Maxx- 
yam Eng. llusbandm. ii. B iij, The *Plough spindels,. .are 
twosmall round peeces of woode, which coupleth together the 
hales. 558 PHaer -£neid. 11. Hijb, The wayne, the 
*plowstar, and the seuen that stormes and tempests poures 
(2x. ut. 516 Arcturum pluviasque Hyadas geminosque 
Triones}. xs8z Sranynurst 2 ners in. (Arb.) 87 Thee 
lights starrye noting in globe celestial hanging: Thee seun 
stars stormy, twise told, thee plowstar eke Arcture. 1820 
Sporting Mag. V1. 283 Youth dragging a plough, who, 
as they officiate for oxen, are called *plough-stots. 1893 
Whitby Gaz. 8 Dec. 2/5 It would seem as though the spirit 
of the Plough Stots is waning and that for somereason or other 
they are losing interest in their annual excursions into the 
town. ¢1350 Vominale Gall.-Angl. 858(E.E.T.S.) Lappar- 
ayle pur charue..*Plowestryngges, 1649 *Plough-throck 
[see Alough-chip}. 1494 Fapyan Chron. vil. ccxxii. (1516) 143/2 
mtargin, A knyghts fee shuld welde clx. acres, and that is 
demed for a *ploughe tyll in a yere. 1597-1602 Transcript 
W. Riding Sessions Rolls 104 Every person occupying a 
*plough-tilth of land. 1869 Bracxmore Lorna D, Ixxiv, 
I..held my *plough-tree jnst the same as if no King or 
Queen had ever come to spoil my..hand. 1707 MortTimER 
flush, (1721) I. 56 It may be done by one Plough making of 
a deep Furrow, and another following in the same Furrow, 
or by *Plough-trenching, which is for a Plough to make a 
deep Furrow, and to have eight or ten Men with Spades to 
follow the Plough, and making the Trench a spit deeper. 
1765 Aluseusn Rust. 1V. 174 Instead of digging it with the 
spade, I plough-trenched it at least eighteen inches deep. 
1465 Marc. Paston in P. Lett. II. 183 He had a plowe 
goyng in your lond in Drayton, and ther your seyd servaunts 
..toke hys *plowe ware, that ys to say ij marys. /did. 184 
Ther was taken a playnt ayenst hem..for takyng of the 
forseyd plowarre at Drayton. 1827 CLare Sheph. Cal. 156 
On *Plough-witch-Monday, I was in the barn. 18.. E, 
Smith 4A/S. Collect. Warwicks. Words (E. D. D.), Down to 
1874... the plough witches presented themselves on the 
evening of Plough Monday, with faces painted white, and 
marked out hideously in red or black lines. 1860 V. & QO. 
and Ser. IX. 381/2 The mummers are called ‘*Plough- 
witchers ', and their ceremony ‘*Plough-witching’. 
Plough, sé.2 slang. [f. Puoucu v.8.] The act 
or fact of rejecting a candidate in an examination, 
1853 Reape Hard Cash ii. I. 52 It is only out of Oxford 
a plough is thought much of, 1897 JWVesti. Gaz. 3 Nov. 
10/1 In the... Bar examination, the percentage of ploughs 
is..9 per cent...ploughed in Roman Law, and 20 per cent. 
in Constitutional History. 1899 /é/d.1 June 10/1 There has 
been the usual plough im the final of ahout 36 per cent. 


Plough, plow plau),z. Forms: 5-6 plowghe 
(5 xorth. plugh(e), 5-7 plowe, 6- plow (Sc. 
plew), (6-7) 8- plough. (Erron. pa. pple. 6 
plowen.) [f. PLovcH sé. So MDu., Du. ploeger, 
MLG., LG. plogen, MHG. Phluogen, Ger. Pfliigent, 
ON. plégja. In 16-17th c. the sb. was normally 
plough and the vb. plow(e, repr. ME. types p/oh, 
Plozen or plowen (cl. enough, enow = OF. gendh, 
gendze); somod. Sc. pleuch sb., pleuw vb.; but the 
spelling plough occurs also for the verb in 16-17thc., 
and became usual in England during the 18th c., 
when sb. and vb. were levelled in form; in U. S. 
they have both become f/ow.] 


PLOUGH. 


L. a. trans. To make furrows in and turn up (the 
earth) with a plough, especially as a preparation 
for sowing ; also aéso/. to use a plough. 

¢ 1420-40 Plowynge [see PLovGuHinc w6/. sb. 1}. c1460 
Towneley hiyst. ii. 54 ‘Vhat we had ployde [? plozde} this 
land. 1483 Cath. Angi. 284/2 To Plowghe (A. Plugh), arare. 
1523 FirzHers. Suvv.2 It 1s conuenyent that they be plowen 

sowen. 1530 Pascr. 660/2, I wyll ploughe all the lande 

I have in your towne to yere. 1607 Noroen Surv. Dial. 1v. 
181 As much as 2. oxen could plow. 1611 Cotcr., Charrué,a 
Plough. Charrxzér, to till, eare, plow. Charrudé, tilled, 
plowed. 1707 Curios. in Husb. & Gard. 133 Once Ploughing 
the Land. .will..be sufficient. 1759 tr. Duhamels fusb. 1. 
vil. (1762) 17 It is plowed into Ingh ridges with a strong 
plough. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St..2zerre’s Stud. Nat. (1799) 
I. 361 As much land as a yoke of oxen could plough in one 
day. 1816 W. Smitn Strata Jdent. 12 When wet and fresh 
plowed. 1816 Scotr O/d A/ort. vii, 1am no clear if I can 
pleugh [es707 for plew] ony place but the Mains and Muckle- 
whame. 1880 Scribner's Afag. 215 They have plowed and 
fitted for grain-growing 3,000 acres. 

b. With iesultant object: To make (a furrow, 
tidge, line) by ploughing. 

1589 Pasguil’s Ret. C jb, God shall..punish euery forrow 
they haue plowed vpon his backe. 1797 Excycl. Brit.(ed. 3) 
I. 286/2 By casting, that is, by ploughing two ridges 
together beginning at the furrow that separates them. 1810 
Anos Ess. Agric. Mach, ii. 18 [A machine] for ploughing 
Furrows nine by five inches square. 

2. intr. (or absol.) To use the plough, work as a 
ploughman, till the ground. 

1535 CoverDALe Prov. xx. 4 A slouthfull body wyl not go 
to plowe for colde. 1607 Suaxs. Cor. 1. i. 71 The Cockle 
of Rebellion, Insolence, Sedition, which we our selues haue 
plowed for, sow’d. x6rzr Bipte Yod i. 14 The oxen were 
plowing [CoverpaLe a plowinge], and the asses feeding 
beside them, — 1 Cov.ix. 10 That hee that ploweth, should 
plow in hope. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. T. 2 Tim. ii. 6 
The Husbandman must labour (plow, sow, &c.) before he 
reap and gather the Fruit. 1847 L. Hust Yar of Honey 
(1848) 197 Twenty-three pair of oxen were ploughing 
together within a square of thirty acres. 1868 Ruskin 
Arrows of Chace (1880) II. 199 A man taught to plough, 
row or steer well,..[is] already educated in many essential 
moral habits. 

b. zztv. in pass. sense (of land): To bear or 
stand ploughing (easily, well, etc.); to prove 
(tough, etc.) in the ploughing. 

1762 Mitis Syst. Pract. H/usb. 1. 152 It ploughed very 
tough, and the cattle mired in some places. 1847 Fru/. R. 
Agric. Soc. VIII. u. 571 The land generally ploughs up in 
a friable state. 1864 /d/d. XXV. 11. 528 ‘he clover-lands.. 
ploughed remarkably well. 


3. ¢rans. By extension: To furrow as by plongh- 
ing ; to gash, tear up, scratch (any surface). Often 


| plough up: see ge. 


1588, etc. [see ge]. 1740 SomeRVILLE //oddinol u. 84 Th’ 
insidious Swain .. Fell prone and plough’d the Dust. 1784 
Cowrer Jask v. 50 His dog .. snatches up the drifted snow 
With ivory teeth, or ploughs it with his snout. 1856 J. H. 
Newnan Cal/istai. 2 The Bagradas..ploughed the rich and 
yielding mould with its rapid stream. 

b. With resultant object, as course, Zine. 

1831 Scott Cast. Dang. ili, The course which the river 
had ploughed for itself down the valley. 1855 KincsLey 
Glaucus 14 It was..the stones fallen from Snowdon peak 
into the half-liquid lake of ice above, which ploughed those 
furrows. 1873 Hamerton /ufel/. Life u. i. (1875) 51 The 
line-engraver..month after month, ploughs slowly his 
marvellous lines. 

c. intr. To move through soft ground, snow, 


etc., furrowing it. 

1847 Le Fanu 7. O’Brien 209 Drenched in inky slime.. 
Miles Garrett ploughed and floundered to the other side. 
1876 A. H. GREEN Phys. Geol. iv. § 5 (1877) 160 Icebergs 
which after they had run aground and ploughed into the 
bottom fof the deposits of boulder clay]. 1894 Fexn /x 
Alpine Valley 11. 246 Deane came ploughing through the 
snow up to the window. 


4. fig. Of a ship, boat, swimming animal, etc.: 
To cleave the surface of the water. Chiefly foe?. 


a. trans. 

1607 SHaKs. Timon v. i. 53 "Tis thou that rigg'st the 
Barke, and plow'st the Fome. 1633 P. Fretcuer Purple 
/si, 1. xxxvi, Vain men..who plough the seas, With danger- 
ous pains, another Earth to finde, 1698 Fryer Acc. £. /ndia 
& P. 24 Once again committing ourselves to the Sea, we 
ploughed deeper Water. @1732 Gay Fadles u. vill. 25 
When naval trafic plows the main. 1782 Cowper Loss 
Royal George x, He and his eight hundred Shall plough the 
wave no more. 1836 Maccittivray tr. Husmdboldt's Trav. 
xvi. 216 The river was pleas by porpoises, and the shore 


crowded with aquatic birds. 


b. With resultant object, as course, way’. 

1696 Prior Zo the King 56 On ., Britain’s joyful sea, 
Behold, the monarch ploughs his liquid way. 1780 Cowrer 
Table-t. 522 Give me the line [of verse] that plows its 
stately course Like a proud swan, conquering the stream by 
force, 1856 Kane drct. Exfi. I. xviii. 228 Ploughing its 
way with irresistible march through the crust of an investing 
sea. 1873 Brack Pr. Thule ii, The steamer..ploughed her 
way across the blue and rushing waters of the Minch, 

Cc. intr. 

1850 Lyet 2nd Visit U.S. 11.154 These streams. .spread 
out into broad superficial sheets or layers, which the keels 
of vessels plough through. 1867 Good Cheer 2 He had 
‘ploughed over many a stormy sea’. 1897 Oxting (U.S.) 
XXX. 117/1 A few tugs plowing up stream left behind 
them wakes. 

5. trans. fig. To furrow (the face, brow, etc.) 
deeply with wrinkles ; also with resultant object. 

1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. v. iii, Has fifteen years so 
plew’d A wrinkled face shat you have often view’d. 1742 


PLOUGH. 


Pore Dunc. 1v. 204 Before them march’d that awful Aris- 
tarch; Plough'd was his front with many a deep Remark. 
1818 Byrox CA. Hur. ww. xiii, Italia! .. On thy sweet brow 
is sorrow plough’d by shame. 1837 WHEELWRIGHT tr. 
Aristophanes 1. 56 note, Her face .. rough, and ploughed 
with wrinkles. 1357 Hottanp Say Path xix. 218 Jealousy 
and pride. . ploughed no furrows across ber brow. 
b. To obliterate by ploughing wrinkles. 

1818 Byron A/azeffa v, A port, not like to this ye see, But 
smootb, as a] is rugged now; For time, and care, and war, 
bave plough'd My very soul from out my brow. 


6. In varions figurative applications of the primary 


and transferred senscs. 

1535 CoverDaLe Job iv. 8 Those that plowe wickednesse.. 
and sowe myschefe, they reape y* same. 1576 FLEeminc 
Panopl, Epist. 342 The soyle of his inuention, memorie, 
and iudgement, is so ordinarily ploughed with practise and 
experience. 1606 Suaxs. Ant. & Cf u. it 233 Royall 
Wench: She made great Czsar lay his sword to bed, He 

loughed her, and she cropt. 1607 — Cor. v. ili. 34 Let the 
Wolces Plough Rome, and harrow I:aly. 1608 — Per. rv. 
vi. 154. 1609 Biste (Douay) Eccéxs. vii. 13 Plowe not a lie 
(Vulg. aol? arare mendac:um] agaynst tby brother. 1624 
Forp Sun's Darling 1. i, Beckon the rurals in; the 
country-gray Seldom ploughs treason. 1652 Mitton Sow. 
Cromwell, Cromwell..who through a cloud. .To peace and 
truth thy glorious way hast plough’d. 1838 Emerson Addr. 
Cams, Mass, Wks, (Bohn) II. 193 Jesus..whose name is 
not so much written as ploughed into the history of this 
world. 1884 Miss F. P. Conse in Contemp. Kev. Dec. 805 
Out of hearts ploughed by contrition spring flowers. 

b. zufr. ‘Yo proceed laboriously or doggedly, to 


labour, to plod. 

1891 C. T. C. James Rom. Rigmarole 40 He never ceased 
speaking. .. In a monotonous tone, he ploughed solemnly 
onward, oblivious, 1897 FLanorau //arvard Episodes 30 
He could. .fancy himself ploughing ad ed self-defence 
through an incredible number of courses in history. 

7. Applied to mechanical processes: cf, PLoucu 
56.15. a. Booktinding, To cut with a ‘plough’ 


or plough-press, 

1873 E. Spon Workshop Receipts Ser. 1. 395/2 The cutting 
press stands on a bollow frame..whicb..receives the paper 
shavings as they are ploughed off. 

b. Carpentry. To cut or plane (a groove, rabbet) 
with a ‘plough’, Also ézér. 

1805 [see ProucHixnc 1b]. 1866 G. Macponatp Aun. Q. 
Netghs, xiii, The carpenter .. was ploughing away at a 
groove. 1875 Carpentry & Foin. 104 A groove being 
ploughed under the over-hanging edge to cause the rain to 
drip clear of the wall. . 

ec. To cut or gash (mackerel, etc.) so as to give 
it a better appearance: cf. Crimp vty. C7 S. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. f ; 

8. Univ. slang. To reject (a candidate) as not 
reaching the pass standard in an examination: a 
slang substitute for p/ucé in this sense (PLUCK v, 7). 

1853 ‘C. Bepe' Verdant Grecn u. xi, It’s impossible fur 
thein to plough me. 1863 Reape Hard Cash Prol. 16 That 
..adds to my chance of being ploughed for smalls... 
‘Ploughed’ is the new Oxfordish for ‘ plucked". 1883 7 ises 
1 June 4 My young friend was undeservedly ploughed. 

9. With advés.; mostly trans. 

a. /lough around: Wit. in reference to stumps 
Icft in cultivated land; fig. to make tentative 


approaches, feel one’s way. U.S. political slang. 

1888 Bryce Amer. Commw. V1. ut. Ixx. 557 The more 
skilful leaders begin (as it is expressed) to ‘ plough around’ 
among the delegations of the newer. . States. 

b. Plough down: to throw or thrust down by 
ploughing. Also fig. 

1765 A. Dickson 7reat. Agric. (ed. 2) 126 On a part of a 
field where whins were plowed down, 1877 DLack Green 
Past, xxix, Any of which would be ploughed down by this 
huge vessel. : 

ce. Plough in, plough into the land: to embed or 
bury in the soil (manure, vegetation, etc.) by 
ploughing. Also fg. 

1764 Museum Rust. 11, 172 When a farmer intends to 
plow in his vetches, 1 would..advise him to do it some 
weeks before he sows his wheat. 1847 JFrul. R. Agric. Soc. 
VIII. 1. 62 Others spread the dung cn the surface and 
plough it in. 1895 B. Sepcwick in HWestm. Gaz. 12 Sept. 
4/3 He ploughed his capital into the land, and it never 
came out. 

da. Plough out: to dig orthrust out(of the ground) 
with the plough; hence, to disinter, dig out; to 
root out, eradicate, cast out, tear out, remove with 
violence; also, to excavate or hollow out by or as 
by ploughing (cf. 3 b). 

1643 Mitton Divorce u. xx. Wks. 1851 IV. 118 God loves 
not to plow out the heart of our endeavours with over-hard 
and sad tasks. a 1645 HaBincton Surv. Wore. in Wore, 
fist, Soc. Proce. W1. 504 Ploughed out of obscure antiquilies 
I will now use the truenaine. 1863 LyvEtt Antig. Man xiv. 
(ed. 3) 266 A third period when the marine boulder drift 
formed in the middle period was ploughed out of the larger 
valleys by a second set of glacters. 1826 A. Wincukte 
Walks Geol. Field 54 These North-American rivers have 
plowed out channels whose deep walls rise as high as the 
smoke from the steamers. 

e. Plough up: to break up (ground) by plough- 
ing; to throw or cast up, eradicate (roots, wceds) 
with the plough; to cut up roughly, excavate, 
furrow or scratch deeply, by any similar action. 

1588 Suaks. 77t. A. 1v. ii. 87 Sooner this sword shall 
plough thy bowels NB: 16or Br. W. Barrow Serm. Paules 
Crosse 45 For he .. hath plowed vp my hart. 1606 Suaxs, 
Ant. & C1. ww. xii. 38 Let Patient Octavia plough thy visage 
vp Witb ber prepared nailes. 1718 Lowry Comm. Fer. wv. 
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3 Tbe Propbet..exhorts them to Repentance and Reforma- 
tion under the Metaphor of Plowing up their fallow Ground. 
1774 Gotpso. Vad. ffist, (1776) 111. 172 The wild boar plows 
it {the earth] up like a furrow, and does irreparable damage 
in tbe cultivated lands. 1817 W. Sttwyn Law Nist Prius 
(ed. 4) I]. 1245 If..the owner of a close over which there is 
a right of way plough up tbe way, and assign a new way. 
a 1895 Lv. C. E. Pacet A utobiog. i. (1896) 8 Her decks were 
literally ploughed up with grape shot. 

O. Phrases. a. Zo plough with any one’s heifer 
(ox, tealf) after Judges xiv. 18, See also HEIFER 
1b. (In quot. 1632, app. to be yoked together 
with.) 

1535 CoverDALe Fndg. xiv. 18 Yf ye had not plowed with 
my calfe [1611 heifer], ye shulde not haue founde out my 
ryddle. 1584 G. B. Beware the Cat Ded.,1 doubt whether 
M. Stremer will be contented that olher men ploughe with 
his oxen, 1632 Massincer City Wada u. iii, 1 will under- 
take To find the north passage to tbe Indies sooner Than 
plough with your proud heifer. 

b. To plough the sands: a frequent type of 
fruitless labour. Also fo plough the air. 

1590 Groene Never too late Wks. (Grosart) VIII. 166 
With sweating browes I long haue plowde tbe sands .. 
Repent hath sent me home with emptie hands, 1647 Jer. 
Taytor Lid. Proph. Ep. Ded. 5 That I had as good plyw 
the Sands, or till the Aire, as perswade such Doctrines, 
which destroy mens interests. 1775 WesLEY ¥ru/.15 Nov., 
I preached at Dorking. [Burt still I fear we are ploughing 
upon the sand: we see nofruitof our labours. 2894 AsquiTH 
Sp. at Birmingham 21 Nov., All our time, all our lahour, 
and all our assiduity is as certain to be thrown away as if you 
were 10 plough the sands of the seashore, the moment that 
the Bill reaches the Upper Chainber. 

Hence Ploughed, plowed ///. a, 

3535 CoverDALr Jer. iv. 26 The plowed felde was become 
waist. 1665 Boyte Occas, Ref. iv. ii. (1848) 173 We began 
to traverse certain p!ow'd Lands. 1759 2B. Martin Nad. 
Mist, Eng. Vl. ferts. 153 The Surface of every Plowed 
Field. 1815 J. Situ Panorama Sc. § Art 1.619 When 
ploughed lands are to be laid down for meadow or pasture. 

Plou ghable, plow-able, z. [f. PLoucn v. 
+ -ABLE.] Capable of being ploughed ; arable. 

1570 Levins Wasp, 3/10 Plowable, avadilis, 1611 Cotecr., 
Arable, earable, ploughable, tillable. 1778 (\W. Marsuatr] 
Minutes Agric., Digest 25 Light Soils are plowable at a 
smallexpence. 1864 CARLYLE /*redk. Gt. xv. xii. (1872) VI, 
87 There may be palches ploughable fi r rye. 

Plow gh-a:lms, plow-alms. Now //is/. [f. 
Provucn 56.1+ Atms; repr. OE, sitdh-almessan.] A 
church-dne in Old English times and later, cousist- 
ing of one penny fer annum for each plough or 
plough-land. 

[a 1000 Laws of Edmund 1. c. 2 (Schmid) Be teodungum 
andciric-sceattum. Peodunge we bebeodad zlcum cristenum 
men be his cristendome, and cyric-sceat, and Romfevh, and 
sulh-a:lmessan.] 1291-2 in Dugdale A/onast. Ang?. (1682) 
I. 256 De qualibet caruca juncta inter Paschra et Pentecostem 
unum denariuin, qui dicitur ploualmes. 1647 N. Bacon 
Disc. Gout, Eng. \, xi, (1739) 20 Another Income arose from 
the Plough, and under the name of Plough-Alms. 1844 
lincarp Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) 1. iv. 174 /lough-alms, a 
penny from every land, which was yearly offered, &c. 

Plou‘gh-beam, plow:-. The central longi- 
tudinal beam or bar of timber or iron in a plough, 
to which the other principal parts are attached. 

14.. Foc. in Wr.-Walcker 569/21 Burris, the plowebeme. 
14.. Mom, ibid. 724/27 Hee burs, a plughbeme. 1523 
Fitzners. //usd. § 3 The ploughe beame, is the longe tree 
aboue, the whiche 1s a lytel bente. 1613 Markuam Eng. 
Husbandm. iii. Bij, The first member thereof, as being 
the strongest and most principallest pecce of timber belong- 
ing to the same, is called the Plough-beame, being a large 
long peece of timber much bending. 1727 Braptev Compt. 
Badly finsh, 41 The plough-heam, about seven foot long, 
and five inches square, from the tail..to the coulter.., and 
then tapers to three inches and half. 1884 Longm. Alay. 
Feh. 403 An elin..to fashion into a plough-beam, 

Jig. 1607 J. Carrenter Plaine Alans Plough 206 The 
Plough Beame of Impietie is, the repletion of bread. .and 
luxurie. 

Plou‘ghbote, ploughboot, plow-. //isz. [f. 
PLovcH 56.1; sec Boor sé.1 5 b.] In Old Law, The 
wood or timber which the tenant had a right to 
cut for making and repairing ploughs and other 
agricultural implements. 

1531 in Weaver Wed/s Hills (1890) 193 My dwyllyng 
house.. wythsufficyent housebote, heybote, fyrebote, Picante 
bote growyng upon any growne belonging unto the said 
house. 1567 in F. J. Baigent Crondaf Rec. (1891) 166 
Wood .. for ploughe-bonte, fedgecbente, fyar-boote, .. and 
harrowe-boote. 1669 Wortipce Syst. Agric. (1681) 285 
Fell Trees for Mechanick uses; as Plough-boot, Cart-boot, 
&c, 1766 Biracxstone Conn. 11. tii. 35 Plough-bote and 
cart-bote are wood to be employed in making and repairing 
all instruments of husbandry. 

Plou'gh-boy, plow’-boy. A boy who leads 
the team of oxen or horses that draw a plough; 
hence, a boy of the rustic labouring class. 

1569 Lanc. Wills (1857) 11. 254 To every ploughe boy and 
other boyes servinge within my house sixe shillinges eighte 
pence. 1724 Watts Logici. vi. $ 4 A ploughboy, that has 
--seen nothing but thatched houses, and his parish church, 
is naturally led to imagine that thatch belongs to the very 
nature of a bouse. 1818 Consett Pol. Reg XXXII. 255 
If I do not, by the means of that Grammar, enable any 
Plough-Boy of sound mind to write English as correctly in 
one year [etc.]. 1903 Sfectator 28 Nov. 903/2 The plough- 
boy figures on the prehistoric rock carvings of the Maritime 
Alps, .. using the goad, while the ploughman guides the 
plough... With the use of horses the ploughboy has dis- 
appeared, except where tbe land is so beavy that he bas to 
lead the extra horse. 


PLOUGH-GEAR. 


Plou‘gh-dri:ver, plow’-. [Cf. Da. A/ov- 
driver.) One who drives the beasts drawing a 
plough. 

1483 Cath, Angi. 284/2 A Ploghe dryfer, stigarvius. 1552 
Hutoet, Ploughe dryuer, zwgarius. 1603 DeKker Wonder- 
Sull Yeare Wks. (Grosart) I. 115 Those misbeleeuing Pagans, 
the plough-driuers. 1679 O. Heywoop Diazies, etc, (1881) 
II. 262 The plow-bolder left the plow..the plow-driver at 
last came to them, 1832 Sir J. Sixctairn Syst, Husb. Scot. 
1. 343 Horses .. were herded..on the pasture land, by the 
boys then employed as plough drivers. 

Plougher, plower (plaua:). [f. PLoucH v. 
+ -ER], In ON. plégari, LG. ploger, Du. ploeger, 
Ger. pftiger.] One who ploughs; a ploughman. 
Also in fransf. and fig. senses. 

3515 Cocke Loret?’s B. 10 Parchemente makers, skynners, 
and plowers. 1535 CoverDace /’s. cxxviii. {cxxix.] 3 The 
plowers plowed vpon my backe, & made longe forowes. 
1548-9 Larimer Ploughers (Arb.) 17 Now I shal tel you 
who be the plowers. 1791 Cowrer //tad xviii. 685 Ploughers 
not few, There driving to and fro their sturdy teems. 1869 
Daily News 30 Aug., The ploughers of dangerous seas, or 
the occupiers of troubled frontiers. 1880 Dorothy 34 Now 
was the autumn come, and ploughers went forth to their 
ploughing. 

b. Comb. + Plou:gher-band, some part of the 
harness of a plough. 

1404 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 398, iij plogherbandis. 


+ Plou‘gh-foot, plow’-. Os. [Cf Norw. 
dial. plog-fot.} In a wheelless plough, an adjust- 
able piece of wood or iron, attached to the front 
of the beam, regulating the depth of the plough- 
ing: see quots. 

It is doubtful however whether the A/ow-fote in Piers 
Plowman bad this meaning; the variant reading A/ow-bat 
and the context point rather to its idenlity with plough-staf. 

1377 Laxci. P. Pd, B. vi. 105 My plow-fote shal be my 

yk-staf and picche atwo pe rotes, And helpe my culter to 

erue and clense be forwes {z.77. A. plouh-pote, plowbat ; 
8. plow- pote, ploughwes feot; C. plouli-fot, plowbat]. 1523 
Fitzners. //usd. § 3 The plough foie is a lyttell pece of 
wodde, witb a croked ende set before in a morteys in the 
ploughe beaine, sette fast with wedges, to dryue vppe and 
downe, and it is a staye to order, of what depenes the 
ploughe shall go. 1613 Markuam Eng, Husbandm. iii. 
Biv b, Plough foote, .. the vse of it is to giue the Plough 
earth, or put it from the earth, as you please. 1707 W. 
Baxter Gloss. Antig. Rom. etc. (1731) 406 Tho’ our Transla- 
tion..makes Samgar to have slain six hundred Men with an 
Ox-goad: The LXX say it was év7@ apotporodt, which, .is 
Dentate, or the Plow-foot. 


+ Plou'gh-gang. ‘Sc. Ods. [f. Proucu sb.1+ 
Gane 54,1 (app. a late formation on analogy of 
ox-gang).) A measure ofarable land; by Jamieson 
taken as a synonym of flough-gate. 

(The statements of its extent differ widely, and may point 
to different local uses: quot. 1793 makes it 13 acres, i.e. one 
eighth of a carucate or plough land, and so = ox-gang; 
quot. 1748 makes it half a carucate; Jamieson, if his ‘one 
plough’ means the original plough and team of eight oxen, 
identifies it with the carucate; but he may have meant 
a modern two-horse plough. See next for a fourth value.) 

1748 W. Cutcen Le?. in £27 (1832) 1. 69 As niuch [ground} 
as may employ four horses or what we call a plough-gang. 
1993 Statist. Acc. Scotl., Perth. V. 56 The number of 
plough: gangs, in the hands of tenants, is about 1414, .. 
reckoning 13 acres of arable land to each plough-gang. 
1808 Jamitson, Phiuch-cang, Plough-gang, as mucli land 
as can be properly tilled by one plough... We also use the 
phrase a p/euch of land in the same sense. [Apparently an 
erroneous statement.] 

Plough-gate, plow- (plauge't). orth. Eng. 
and Se, Now only //ist, [l. as prec. + GATE 56,2; 
cf. ox-gate.] Originally, perhaps the same as 
PLOUGH-LAND (and hence commonly used by 
Scottish antiquarian writers to render carrecafa) ; 
but in later times apparently applied to a much 
smaller quantity of land. 

Jamieson says: ‘A plough-gate or plough-gang of land is 
now {1825} understood to include about forty Scots acres 
{- 50? Imperial acres] at an average. Fife.’ 

1565 Wills & Inv. N.C. (Surtees) I. 235, I bequyethe vnto 
my said Wyfe during hir Lyfe naturall my toure in Brank- 
ston wt the two plewegait of Land And all other comoditts 
theirto belongyng. 1789 Pirkincton View Derby. 11.77 
The charter of Edward II .. grants the canons at Caike 
possession of a plough-gate of land in Leke. 179: Statist. 
Acc. Scott. 1. 121-2 Vhere are 56 plough-gates and a half 
in the parish [Innerwick]. 1799 J. Ronerison Agric. Perth 
392 A number of plough-gates in one village, or several 
tenants about one plough, having their land mixed with 
one another, is a great bar tothe improvement of any country. 
1806 Gazetteer Scot. (ed. 2) 412/1 The island [Papa Westray] 
. .is divided into 24 ploughgates of land, and contains about 
240 inhabitants. 1818 Scort rt. A/idl, xii. The defences 
proponed say, that xon constaé at this present what is a 
plough-gale of land, whilk uncertainty is sufficient to elide 
the conclusions of the libel. 1872 E. W. Ropertson ///st, 
Ess. 135 The agricultural measurement in Scotland upon 
which the regiuin gildum was levied..was the Ploughgate, 
or carucate of 104 acres. 

+ Plou gh-gear, plow-. 0s. [fas prec. + 
Gear sb,} ‘The appurtenances of a plough: =next. 

1418-19 in Cal. Proc. Chane. Q. Eliz. (1827) 1. Introd. 16 
The abbot and the convent..ledeth a wey from his parson- 
age his plogh yren and his plogh and his plogh gere. 1523 
Firzurrs. Afush. § 5 It is necessarye for hy, to lerne to 
make his yokes, oxe bowes, stooles,and all maner of plough 
geare. 1566 Jills 6 Inv. NV. C. (Surtees) 1. 263 All my 
Waynes and wayneger all my plewes and plewgeire to be 
dewyded equalle betwyxt them. 1584 Anaresborvugh 
Wrils Surtees) 1. 145 Plowes and plowe geare. 


PLOUGH-GRAITH. 
Fe a (plau-gré'p). Sc. [f£ as prec. 


+ GRAITH 5. The harness and equipment of a 
plough. ; 

1569 Reg. Privy Council Scot, I. 62 Tuke away his 
plewch grayth. 1597 Se. Acts Fas. VJ, c. 82 (heading) 
Destroyers of pleuch-graith [4ody of act pleuchgeire]. 
1822 Scott Pirate iv, There was not a corner of the farm 
fit for any thing but to break plough-graith, and kill cattle. 
1828 — F. AY. Perth ii, Locks and bars, plougb-graith and 


harrow-teeth ! 
Plough-ha:ndle, plow-. [Cf Da. plov- 


handel.) One of the two handles or stilts of a 
plough. 

Some forms of plough had only one handle, esp. where the 
soil was light. 

1483 Cath, Augl. 2384/2 A Ploghe handylle, sfiva, 1530 
Pacscr. 256/1 Plowe handell, manche. 1853 J. SIEVENSON 
tr. Ch. Historians Eng. |. 611 Directing the plough-handle, 
or working iron. 

Plough-head, plow-. [f. PuovcH sd.) + 
Heap sé. Cf. OHG. pflogis-houbit.] 

+1. The share-beam of a plough; a wooden 
frame to which the share was fixed. Ods. 

1453-4 Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 130, ij plogheuedez. 
1483 Cath. Augl. 2384/2 A Ploghe hede, cdenxfale, 1523 
Firzuers. 4/usb. § 2 In Sommersetshyre..the sharbeame, 
that in many places is called the ploughe hedde, is foure or 
fyue foote longe, and it is brode and thynne. 1613 Mank- 
HAM Ene. Husbandm. iii. Bijb, The Plough head. .is a flat 
peece of timber, almost three foote in length if it he for clay 
ground, othe: wise shorter, of breadth seauen inches. 

2. The front part of a plongh : see quots, 

1733 Tutt Horse-Hozing Hush. xxi, 301 The Plow-Head 
contains the two Wheels A, B. 1864 Wesster, Plow-head, 
Plough-head, the draught-iron at the end of the heam of 
aplow. 1875 Knicur Dict. ATech., Plow-head, the clevis 
ofa plow. ‘That part to which the draft is attached. 


Ploughing, plowing (plau‘in), 7/7. 5d. [f. 

PLOUGH v, + -ING1.] 

1. The action of the verb PLoucH; the result of 
this, a ploughed furrow. 

1420 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 73 In deluyngal, or plowyng, or 
dichynge. ¢1440 Prom. Parv. 405/2 Plowynge, or erynze, 
aracio. 1523 Fitzuers. 4/ysd. § 8 In all inaner of plow- 
ynge, se that thy eye, thy hande, and thy fote do agree, and 
he alwaye redy one toseruea-nother. 1648 Mirton Odserz,. 
Art. Peace xxii, One [Act] prohibiting the plowing with 
Horses by the Vail. 1763 Mitts Pract. Hush. 1}. 197 On 
sounding the plowings, I found them deeper, 1864 D. G. 
Mitcuett Wet Days at Edgewood 38 Columella urges, 
like Cato, frequent ploughings. 

b, Carpeniry. Yhe planing of a groove with a 
‘plough’; the groove so made. 

1805 R. W. Dickson Pract, Agric. 1. 47 It is a good 
method to..unite the different planks hy ploughing and 
tonguing. 1837 Wuitrock, etc. Bk. Trades (1842) 103 
Grooving or ploughing, by which a narrow channel is exca- 
vated out of the thickness of the timher. 

e. Univ. slang. The rejection of a candidate in 
an examination; plucking. 

1882 Emma J. Worsoise Siss/e xxxiv, He just escaped 
plucking or ploughing—I forget which Dr. Heavisides said 
—' by the skin of his teeth 

2. attrib. and Comb., as ploughing-team, -time; 
ploughing-day: see quot.; ploughing-iron = 
PLOUGH-IRON; ploughing-land, ground, arable 
land ; ploughing-match, a competitive exhibition 
of ploughing. 

1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., * Ploughing-day, tbe day 
on which the farmer who has taken a new farm asks, and 
receives, the assistance of his neighbours’ Drauzhts in getting 
the necessary ploughing done. 1755 WV. Fersey Archives 
XIX. 483 The whole is good Meadow and * Plowing Ground. 
1636 Massincer Sashf Lover 1. ii, In a cause like this, 
The hushandman would change his *ploughing-irons To 
weapons of defence. 1694 Load. Gaz. No. 2977/4 A Farm, 
containing near 160 Acres of Land,.. most *plowing Land, 
.. with the advantage of Commoniag. 1812 Sir J. Sincrair 
Syst. (Tush. Scot. 1. 196 The original *ploughing matches 
were warmly patronized by Mr. Erskine of Mar. @1715 
BURNET Own Tinte (1766) II. 25 Vexed to see such waste 
made upon their estates, in *plowing time especially. 1896 
Manninc in Cath. AJag. Mar, 187 The next three or four 
years of your life..are like the ploughing-time and the 
sowing-time in the year. 

Plough-iron, plow- (plau‘ai ain). [f. Pouca 
sb} + Inon sd. So ON. plégyarn plough-iron, 
plough-share, Da. flov-jern, LG. plag-isen 
(Doorn.), Du. ploeg-z7zer, OHAG. Aflug-ysen, Ger. 
pflugetsen coulter, also ploughshare.} Any iron 
part of a plough, esf. in f/., the coulter and share. 

1418-19 [see PLouGH-Gear]. 1458 L.xch. Rolls Scotl. 
VI. 425 Pro arauis, harpicis, et ferro, et factura de plwe 
imys. 1523 Fitzusrs //usd, § 2 In Buckynghani-shyre, 
are plowes made of an nother inaner, and also other 
maner of ploughe-yrons. 1577-87 Hottnsueu Chron. I. 
137/t In passing barefooted ouer certeine hot shaies or 
plough irons, according to the law Ordaliui. 1596 SPENSER 
FQ, vin. vil. 35 Yet in his time he wrought as well as playd, 
That by his plough-yrons mote right well appeare. 1791 

. Learmonr Poems 120 ‘To the plough iions turn'd the 

ostile spear. 1844 Stevruens Bh. Farne Il. 397 It is.. 
more economical to sharpen the plough-irons every day, 

Plou gh-jo:gger, plow-. One who jogs or 
pushes a plough; a ploughman, (Amorous or 
conlempluoits.) 

1605 Armin Foole upon F, (1880) 23 A Country Plow Jogger 
-.secretly stole a peece of Shoomakers waxe,..and coming 
behind him, clapt him on the head. 1658 CLEVELAND 
Rustic Rampant Wks. (1637) 429 A medley..of Botchers, 
Coblers,.. Draymen,..and Plough-joggers. ¢1787inQ. Nev. 


| 


1008 


Jan. (1882) 66 He was..a plain man..who begged to say | 
a few words to his ‘hrother plough-joggers", 

Plough-land, plow-land (plau'lénd). [f. 
Pioucu 54.14 Lanp sé.: cf. OF. sud/ung, a deriva- 
tive of su/hk plough, used in a similar sense in Kent 
and elsewhere. [or the form, cf. ON. pldgs-land 
(=plough’s land), Sw. p/og/and an acre; and, in 
sense 2, Du, Aloegland, Ger. plugland.] 

1. Hist, The name used in the northern and 
eastern counties of England, after the Norman 
Conquest, for the unit of assessment of land, based 
upon the area capable of being tilled by one 
plough-team of eight oxen in the year: corre- 
sponding to the H1pE of the south and south-west 
(with which it was often equated), and, like it, 
embracing originally the meadow and pasture-land, 
and other necessary appurtenances of the holding. 

In Domesday Bk. and other records in Latin, this unit is 
expressed by carrucata (=AF, carue, ONF. caruee, F. 
charnuée, CARUCATE) a derivative of caxruca plough, while 
the Aide is rendered Aida. Itis not possible to say whether 
*plough-land' was a translation of car/necata or the con- 
verse; hut we have no instance of the word hefore the end of 
the 13th c., and Alowgh itself appears first in the 12th. The 
fact that the counties in which the carrucata was the unit 
of assessment are precisely those in which Danish influence 
prevailed, favours the theory that the plough-land was of 
Norse origin; but there are difficulties, ON. plégs-dand 
meant an acre, the normal area ploughed in one day. 
The extent of the normal plough-land, like that of the hide, 
is usually given as 120 acres; but in numerous instances 
it fell short of or exceeded this; the variations being prob. 
due to attempts to make the areal plough-lands correspond 
with the traditional assessment of the manors, to the inclu- 
sion or exclusion of the appurtenances and fallow land, and 
to local differences in the size of the acre. 

The plough-land was divided into 8 ox-gangs, as against 
the 4 yard-lands or virgates of the hide. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 7676 Pe king willam..Let enqueri 
streitliche boru al engelonde, Hou moni plou lond, & hou 
moni hiden al so, Were in euerich ssire, and wat hii were 
wurp per to. ¢ 1394 ?. PZ. Crede 169 Pe pris of a plou3- 
lond of penyes so rounde To aparaile pat pyler were pure 
lytel. ¢1475 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 796/6 //lee caru- 
cata, plowlonde. 1555 Act 2 & 3 Ail. & Aary c. 8 § 2 
Every Plow-Land in ‘Village or Pasture that lhe shall occupy 
in thesame Parish. 1568 Grarton Chron. 1.16 A Knightes 
fee should conteyne .C.lx. Acres, and that is accompted for 
a plough land for a yere. 1596 Srenser State /xed. Wks. 
(Globe) 6645/1 Ulster..doth contayne nine thousand plowe- 
landes, everye of which plow-landes contayneth six score 
acres, after the rate of 21 foote to every pearche of the sayd 
acre. 1610 W. FotxincHam Art of Survey i. vii. 60 A 
Plow-land or Carue of land (Carncata terrae)..is said to 
containe 4 Yard-land at 30 acres to the Yard-land, 1628 
Coxe Ox Litt. 5 Hida isall one as a plow-land, viz. as much 
as a plow can till. 1656 L. SmitH in Sir W. Petty Dow 
Survey (1851) 96 The countrey was divided into plowlands, 
one plowland being great, and another small, as they were 
in goodness or badness, for many of the plowlands were but 
seaventy or eighty acres, others are two or three hundied. 
1896 M. T. Pearman Hist. MZanor Beusington, Oxon. 10 
The hide or plough-land in Preston-Cromarsb, a part of | 
Benson before the Conquest, consisted of one hundred acres. 

2. Land, or a plot of land, under cultivation with | 


the plough; arable land. 
1530 Patscr. 256/1 Plowe lande, terre labource. 1548-9 

Latimer Ploughers (Arb.) 17 What sede shuld he sowen in | 
Gods field, in Goddes plough land. 1638 in H. Bond //is¢. of | 
Watertown, Mass. (1855) II. 997 All the Land lying beyond | 
the Plowland .. shalbe for a Common for Cattle. a@1670 | 
Spatvinc Troud, Chas. / (1829) 11 The marquis of Huntly, | 

| 

| 

| 


with his lady, and virgin daughter, was in the ploughlands 
in harvest. 1771 Mrs. Grirritu (ist. Lady Barton WU. 218 
It consists of this cottage, a small plough-land, a close for 
pasture, and a little garden. 1861 W. F. Cottier //ist. Eng. 
Lit, 122 Soft woodland..and rolling plough-land. 

Ploughman, plow- (plaumn). [Cf. MDu. 
ploegh-man.] A man who follows and guides the 
plough; often used generically for a farm-labourer 
or rustic. 

1271 Recds, Leicester (1899) I. 137 Joh. Carucario (le 
caruer) Plouman. c¢1z90 S. Zug. Leg. I. 425/182 Huy 
comen.. plou3-Man with his Aker-staf, Archer mid bouwe 
and knyue. 1362 Lancv. P. PZ, A. vu. 3 Quab perkyn be 
plou3mon..‘I haue an half Aker to herie bi pe heize weye’. 
1386 Cuaucer ?0/. 529 With hym ther was a Plowman 
was his brother That hadde ylad of dong ful many a fotber. 
c1440 Alphabet of Tales 214 Hurde-men & plew-men res- 
cowid his childer fro bis lyon & pis wulfe. 1535 Cover- 
DALE 1 Sa. vill. 12 To be plowemen to tyll his londe and to 
be reapers in his haruest. 1548-9 Latimer /’oughers (Arb.) 
19 Because I lyken preachyng to a ploughmans laboure 
and a prelate toa ploughman. 1750Gray Flegyi. The plow- 
man homeward plods his weary way. 1807 CravBe Pan 
Reg. u, 321 Unletter’d swains and ploughmen coarse they 
slight. 1879 Suaine Burus i. 34 Now [1786] persons of 
every rank were anxious to become acquainted with the 
wonderful Ayrshire Ploughman. 

b. attrib, and Comé. (a) appositional, as p/ough- 
man lad, etc.; (6) with possessive, ploughman’s 
fee: see quot. 1855. Ploughman’s Spikenard, 
a plant : see SPIKENARD. 

1608 Torsett Serpents (1658) 694 They are found..among 
the Pastoral or Plow-men Africans. 1786 Burns Scotch 
Prink xi, The braunie, bainie, ploughman chiel. 1834 A. 
CunnincHam rit, Lit. 19 Songs..written hy a plough. 
man-lad. 

1885 C. I. Enton in Encycl. Brit. XIX. 735/1 The strict 
English primogeniture as applied to the rustic holdings, 
sometimes called “cfs de roturter or * ploughman’s fee ’. 

Plow ghmanship, plow--. [f.prec. + -sutr.] 
The art of the ploughman ; skill in ploughing. 


PLOUGH-START. 


1649 Burne Eng. Sinprov. Juipr. (1653) 219 The very 
mystery of Ploughmanship lyeth upon the knowledge and 
practice of them. 1778 {W. Marsuatt] AVinutes Agric., 
Digest 65 How to set a Plow is perhaps the most difficult 
lesson oa Plowmanship 1880 Dorothy p. xvi, Both he and 
they were proud of their ploughmanship. 

+ Plough-mell, plow-. 04s. [f Proveu sd. 
+ Mett sé.!] A mallet formerly carried on the 
plough for breaking up large clods; a plough- 
mallet. 

a1450 Turn. of Totenhams51 in Hazl. £. 7. P. 111. 89 
The chefe was of a ploo mell, And the schadow of a bell. 
1523 Furzuers. //us0. $3 Men that be no hushandes,.. that 
knowe not whiche is the ploughe beame, the sharebeame,.. 
and the ploughe mal. 1765-94 Percy Religues (1845) Gloss., 
Llowimedl, a small wooden hannner occasionally fixed to the 
plow, still used in the North; in the Midland counties in 
its stead is used a plow-hatchet. 

Plough-Monday, Plow- (plawmz‘nde'). 
The first Monday after Epiphany, on which, esp. in 
the N,and FE. of england, the commencement of the 
ploughing season is, or till recently was, celebrated 
by a procession of disguised ploughmen and boys 
( plough bullocks, -jags, -stots, -weichers, etc.) draw- 
ing a plough from door to door. 

1sqz_ Bate Vet a Course 28 Than ought my lorde [Bonner] 
to suffre the same selfe ponnyshment. .for not sensinge the 
plowghes vpon Plowgh mondaye. 1573 Tusser //usé. (1878) 
180 Plough Monday, next after that Twelftide ts past, Bids 
out with the plough, the woorst husband is last. 1674 

sLount Glossogr. (ed. 4), Plow-Monday,..on which day, 
in tbe North of England, the Plowmen themselves draw 
a Plough from door to door, and beg Plow-money to drink. 
1892 /tmes 12 Jan. 6/2 Yesterday being ‘ Plough-Monday ’, 
as the first Monday after the Epiphany is called. 

Pioughshare, plow- (plau‘fée1). (Cf. MFI. 
ploegh-schere, Du. ploeg-schaar.]} 

1. The large pointed blade of a plough, which, 
following the coulter, cuts a slice of earth, and 
passes it on to the mould-board; = SHARE. 

¢1380 Wycur Sed, Wés. II. 136 Men schal welle hor 
swerde into plowgh-schares. 1535 CoveRDALE AZicah iv. 3 
Of their swerdes they shal make plowshares, and sythes off 
their speares, 1568 GRAFTON Chron. I. 180 If she wil! go 
bare footed for her selfe oner foure ploughe shares,.. brennyng 
and fire hote. a 1639 Worton Deser. Countrey's Recreat. 
iv. in /e¢ig. (1651) 532 Wounds are never found, Save what 
the Plow-share gives the ground. 1795 SourHey Yoan of 
Arc im. 540 O'er red hot plough-shares make me skip to 
please Your dotard fancies! 1857 Rusxtn Pol. Econ. Art 
23 A government which shall have its soldiers of the plough- 
share, as well as its soldiers of the sword. 

fig. 1742 Younc Wt. Th. 1x. 168 Final ruin fiercely drives 
Her ploughshare o'er creation! 1865 SwinBuRNE A falanta 
107 Thou, I say, Althza, since my father's ploughshare, drawn 
Through fatal seedland of a female field, Furrowed tby 
body. 1871 TynpDaLt Frague. Sc. (1879) I. ix. 301 It is the 
snout of a glacier that must act the part of a ploughshare. 

2. Anal. The vomer; = ploughshare bone (a). 

3. alirib, and Comb., as ploughshare instinct, 
line, vaulling; ploughshare-shaped adj. ; plough- 
share bone Ava/., (a) the vomer ; (4) the pygostyle 
of a bird. 


1831 Excycl. Brit. (ed. 7) 11. 778/2 The vomer or plougb- 
share bone is symmetrical,.. forming the posterior part of 
the nasal partition. 1835-6 7odd@'s Cycl. Anat, 1.291/2 The 
Ischio-coccygeus..extending..to the sides of the. .plough- 
share bone. 1870 Rotteston Anim. Life 18 The terminal 
ploughshare-shaped vertebrae. @1878 Sir G. G. Scotr 
Lect. Archit. (1879) 11. 187 This twisting of the surface has 
received the very appropriate name of ploughshare vaulting. 
1881 Mivart Cat 465 Tbe caudal vertehre do not end in 
a ‘ploughshare bone’. 

Plough-shoe, plow- (plau'{#). A name 
variously applied, at different times or in different 
localities, to appliances for covering, protecting, or 
supporting the ploughshare ; see quots. 

1377-8 Durhant Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 387 In yokys, Plu- 
shone, harows, cribris, iijs. ilijd. 1405-6 /did. 222 Pro1sok 
et plogschone, ijs. jd. 1813 BaTcHELoR Agric. 162 (E.D.D.) 
Plough-shoe and ground-wrists, £0. 35.0d. 1893 S. £. Wore. 
Gloss., Plough-shoe, a piece of iron fastened to the side of 
the ‘throck’ to prevent its wealing away with the friction 
witb the soil. 1g01 J. T. Fowter Durham Ace. Rolls 
Gloss., P/xshone, plough shoes, sledges placed under ploughs 
so that they may he drawn along the ground without going 
in. 1903 Lug. Dial. Dict., Plongh-shoe, (a) the ironwork 
upon which the sock is fixed; the casing of iron at the nose 
or forepart of that part of a plough which enters the ground; 
also in A/. ; (4) a wooden frame for conveying a plough upon 
a road. 1906 Hone Manor §& Manorial Records 106 A 
plough. sboe (or iron tip for a wooden share). 


Plou gh-staff, plow’-. A staff, ending in 
a small spade or shovel, used by the ploughman to 
clear the coulter and mould-board from earth, roots, 


weeds, etc. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 2198 Vor 3e beh men bet itei3t to 
ssofle & to spade, To cartstaf & to ploustaf. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 285/1 A Ploghe staffe, scudinm. 1573 Tusser //7156, 
(1878) 37 A plough beetle, ploughstaff, to further the plough, 
Great clod to a sunder that breaketh so rough. 1667 O. 
Hevwoop Diaries, etc. (1883) III. 1co He took up the plow- 
staff and knockt him down. 1740 Somervitte Hobdinol u. 
53 High o'er his Head His pond’rous Plough-Staff in both 
Hands he rais’d. 1844 SterHens Bk. Far I. 425 Fig. 89 
represents the plough-staff, another and a necessary article 
of the movable furniture of the plough. : 


t+ Plou-gh-start, plow-. Ols. [f. PLoven 

sb.t + Start, tail. So MDnu. ploech-staert (¢ 1415), 
MFI. ploegh-steert, Du. ploegstaart.] A ploughs 
handle, plough-tail. ~ 


PLOUGH-STILT. 


61440 Promp. Parv. 405/2 Plowstert, stixa. 1530 PAtscr. 
236/1 Plowe start, »anche, 1552 Hutoet, Ploughe starte 
whyche the tylman holdeth, ste, 2. 

Plou'gh-stilt, plow-. @a/. [f. as prec. + 
Sritt sé.) A plough-handle. 

1523 Firzwers. Husé. §3 The plough stylte is on the 
ryghie syde of tbe ploughe, wher vpon the rest is set, the 
rest is a lyttell pece of woode, pynned fast vpon the nether 
ende of the stylt, and to the sharebeame in the ferther ende. 
1581 Ca/r. Laing Charters (1899) 256 [The sheriff-depute] 
deliverit the plewch stilt in the said Davidis handis vpone 
the arahill grownd thairof. 1822 Bewick Je. 255 To find 
him so soon attempt to equal his whistling and singing 
master at the plough-stilts. 1824 Scotr Nedgaunt. Let. x, 
A hand that never beld pleugh-stilt or pettle. 1883 Loxgyt. 
Mag. Apr. 645 What farmers want between tbe plough- 
stilts are a pair of strong arms. 

+ Plou'gh-strake, plow-. 04s [f. as prec. 
+ STRAKE sh.) A piece of hoop-iron for 
strengthening or repairing a plough. 

1395 Cartular. Abb. de Whiteby (Surtees) If. 618 Pro 
ii dosan plewstrakys. 1428 in Surtees Misc. (1888) 5 He 
bad John Holgate mersshall make hym ploghstrakes of 
drosse and landyren yat he sent hym and na osmundes. 

+ Plou:gh-swain, plow’-. 0és. [f.as prec. 
+Swary.) <A ploughman. 

1582 StanyHurst “nevs1.(Arb.) 17 A labor and a trauaile 
too plowswayis hertelye welcoom. 1638 Sir T. Hawkins 
Odes Horace \. iv. ied. 4) 6 Beasts teave their stals, plough- 
swaines their Fires forgo. 

Plou’gh-tail, plow’-. The rear or handles 
of a plough. Symbolically, the following of the 
plongh, the place ot the farm-laborrer, farm- 
labour ; as in a, fo. from the plough-tail. 

1§23 Fitzuers. //ush. §3 The plough-tayle is that the 
hushande holdeth in his Paride. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's 
Africa wv. 230 They forsooke their generall, and returned 
home to the plough-taile. 1697 Drvoren Virg. (1721) 
1. Ess. Georg, 207 Something of a rustick Majesty, like that 
of a Roman Dictator at the Plow-Vail. 1712 BupcELt 
Sfect. No. 307 P16 A Man..who might have done his 
Country excellent Service at a Plough-tail. 17., Burns 
MS. presented to Mr. Riddel Wks. (1833) 83/2 He..was 
bred at a plough-tail. 1831 Cort. Hawker Diary (1893) 1). 
32 The men were all from the ploughtail. 1877 R. C. Jess 
Prim. Grk. Lit... ii. 41 How should the axle-tree of a wag- 
gon eooees: and what is the hest wood for a plough-tail or 
a pole? 

lou‘gh-wise, @. [f. Proven sé.1 + -wiseE.] 
Said of writing, the lines of which run alternately 
from right to left and from left to right; boustro- 


phedon. 

1883 I. Taytor Alphabet I. vii. 33 This was succeeded 
hy Bovarpodasav, or’ plough-wise ’ writing. ; 

Plough-wright, plow- (plaurait). [f. as 
prec. + Wricut.| A maker of ploughs. 

1285 in W. P. Baildon Court Rolls Wakefield (1g01) 1. 195 
Robeitus le Plogwryth. ¢ 1440 /’romp. Parv. 405/2 Plow 
wryhte, carrucarius, 1852 Act 5 Eliz. c. 4 § 30 The Art 
or Occupation of a Smith, Wheel-wright, Plough-wright, 
Mill-wright, Carpenter. 1649 Buttue Arg. /acprov. Impr. 
(1653) 191 A plough-wright or plow maker .. cannot work 
true to a false foundation, 1885 W. Rye //ist. Norfolk 117 
These Thaxters..scein to have been hlacksmitbs and 
plough-wrights for generations. 

Plouh, obs form of PLovGu 56.1 

Plouk, plook (pik), sb. Korms: 5 plowke, 
6 plouke, plucke, Sc. pluik, 6-7 pluke, 7- 
plouk, 9 plook. [Origin obscnre: cf. Sc. plouk, 
pluke = Piuc sb. Gael. p/uc a lump, knot, bung, 
tumour, pimple, appears to be from Sc.] 

1. A pimple. Now Sc. and north. dial, 

1483 Cath. Angl. 2384/1 A Plowke, Aluscula; plusculetus. 
1562 Turner ‘/erda/ iu, 168 b, If they [raisins] be layd to 
with rue .. they heale rede angri nyght ploukes and sores, 
1562 — Baths 9b, This bath .. is good .. for scalde heades 
and pluckesintheheade. 1578 J. Me.vitt Diary (Wodrow 
Soc.) 64 ‘The twa men war verie read and tead-lyk faced, 
for ploukesand lumpes. 1579 Lancuam Gard. Health 510 
Head plouks and blaines, rub it with the iuice and wine. 
1589 R. Bruce Serm. /sa. xxxviii. 1-3 (1591) 1b, A pestilen- 
trous hyle, .stryking out in many heades or in many plukes. 
1804 Anverson Cumbid. Ball. 166 Aw spatter'd owre wi’ 
reed plouks. 1855 Robinson IWWVAstby Gloss., Plooks, small 
scabs or blotclies. , 

+2. A small knob placed a short distance below 
the brim of a metal vessel for measuring liquids, 
to show the point of exact measure. Se. Ods. 

1599 Burgh Rec. Stirling (1887) 93 That all stoupis .. 
sal be agriabill in mesour to the jug and stampit with the 
townis stamp, and that the pluik be henethe the mouth of 
ilk stoup as followis. 1826 Gatt Lazris xviii. 163 no/e, 
Scotch pint-stoups, hefore the reformation of the imperial 
measure, were made to hold something more than the 
Standard quantity, but at the point of the true measure 
a small papilla or plook projected, the space hetween which 
and the brim was left for an ad dibituae. ; 

Hence + Plouk, plook v., /ranxs. to furnish (a 
stoup) with a plouk or meastiring-knob. 

1580-1 Burgh Rec. Glasgow (Rec. Soc.) 1.83 The treyn 
Stoipis to be plovkit and nierkit lykwys. 

Plouked, plooked (plz kéd, -it), @. Se. and 
north. dial. Also 5 pluccid, 6 plukkit. [f. prec. 
sb. +-ED2.] Pimpled. 

¢31400 Destr. Troy 3837 Polidarius was pluccid as a porke 
fat. 1513 Douctas Axets vi. Prol. 23 Quhat of thir fureis, 
or Pluto that plukkit duke, Or call on Sibil, deir of a revin 
sleif? 1857 J.Stewart Sk. Scottish Char., etc. 132(E.D.D.) 
Drunkards and sots Wi’ their red plookit noses. 


Plouky, plooky (plzki), «. Sc. and xorth, 
dial, Forms: 5 plowkky, 6 plowkie, 8 plouckie, 
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pluggy, plucky, 8- plouky, pleoky. [f. PLOUK 
56. + -Y.] Pimply, pimpled. 

14.. AIS. Linc. Med. \f. 294 (Cath. Ang). 284) For hyme 
that is smetyne with his awenne blode,..and waxes plowkky, 
and hrekes owte. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. Al. 361 
Ahbominabhle to ony man to se, With plowkie visage, bowdin 
brow and hre. 3822 Gait Provost xxxii. (1868) 95 His face 
was as plooky asa curran’ hun, 1868 Cleveland Glossary, 
Plooky, having pimples or small hlotches on the surface. 

b. Comd., as plouky-faced. 

17.. F. Sempeitt Srida/ iii, Plouckie-fac’d Wat in the mill. 
1719 D'Urrey Pills VI. 351 Pluggy fac’d Wat. 1825 
Brockett .V. C. Gloss., Plooky-faced, pimpled. 

Plounce (plauns), v. dia/. [app. ad. OF. 
ploncter, 3rd sing. pr. plonce .Godef.), by-form of 
plonger to PLUNGE; cf. also FLouncev.!] ¢rans.and 
inir, To plunge in water or liquid mud; to duck, 
souse; to flounder. Hence Plouwneing v/. sd. 

1631 Vin. Bhs. Bor. Crt. Dorchester 6 May \E, D.D.), 
Mary Tuxderry, for scoulding at the sergeants. .is ordered 
to be plounced when the wether is warmer. 1634 /éfd. 
23 May, [Three scolds] to he plounced thrice apiece under 
the water this present afternoone, 1654 Gayton /’/eas. 
Notes w, viii. 219 Aftir halfe an houres plounsing in this 

Jathing-tuh, you will be eas'd of your paine. a 1670 
Hacket Ab, Willianrs 1. Sok 200 Our observation myst 
not launch now into the whirlpool, or rather plounce into 
the mudd and quagmire of the people’s power and right 
pretended. a 1825 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, [iounce, to 
plunge with a loud noise. : y 
“ilby ii. 27 Wading in after tbe little rebellious imp, 
plouncing defiantly a yard or so out of reach. 

Plounte, obs. form of PLANT. 

Plousio-cracy. norce-wid. [f. Gr. rAovatos rich 
+-cracy. ‘The regular romanized form would be 
plusio-.] The rule of the wealthy, plutocracy. 

1839 Syo. Smiru IWé&s. 1. Pref. g To say a word against 

. any abuse which a rich man inflicted, or a poor man 
suffered, was treason against the Plousiocracy. 

Plout plant), v. Sc. and worth. dial, Also 
plowt. [Origin obscure: perh. onomatopaic: cf. 
PLouTer.] 7zxzér. To fall with a splash or plump; 
to plunge or splash in water. 

1825-80 Jamieson, P/oxt, to splash or dash, implying both 
sound and action. 1856 J. BALLANTINE Dawn of Morning 
v, Screaming, pouting, plouting, plashing, Tell of tiny elfins 
washing. 1 W. 5S. Prumer tn Spurgeon /7eas. Dav. 
Ps. xi. 5, 9 Behold Pharaoh..and his horses, plouting and 
plunging. 1898 N. Munro in Slackw, Mag. Feh. 1386/2 
A linn 
fusiun. 

Hence Plout s6., a heavy fall of rain; = PLump 
56,3 3. 

1823 W. Tennant Cal. Beaton ww. tii. 113 We'll hae a thud 
o’ thunner wi'a guid plouto’ weet. 1905 J. G. M¢PueRson 
pee tore oe 99 For short periods, the heaviest falls or 
‘ plouts’ of rain are during thunder-storins, 

Plouter plante:), v. Chiefly Sc. Also plow- 
ter, plotter. [app. frequentative of P1.our wv. 

There are many similar dialect forms, as florter, plodder, 
plother, see Eng. Dial, Pict. Cf. also Du. ploeteren, LG. 
pludern, plidernto splash in water, hathe with splashing.] 

tuir. To flounder or move about with splashing 
in water or mire; to dabble or work in anything 
wet or dirty; also, to work ineffcctually, to potter. 

1808 Jamieson, P/oxter, to make a noise among water,.. 
to be engaged in any wet and dirty work. 1833 MM. Scotr 
Tom Cringle xvii. 11859) 478, 1 found a score of Crusanos 
all ploutering in the water. 1834 J. Witson tn J. Hamilton 
Mem, v. (1859) 164 We supped on our arrival at Inverness, 
afier ploutering up stairs and sweeping the dust out of our 
eyes. 1847 E. Bronte Wuthering Heights ix, Miss's pony 
has trodden down two rigs o’ corn, and plottered through, 
raight o’er into t’ meadow, 1861 G. H. Kincstey Sfort 
Trav (1900) 250 He.. saw then: plowthering about in the 
moss-hags as if they had been looking for a wounded stag. 
1899 Crockrtt Av? Kenncdy 297 Your mither has dune 
naething but plowter aboot the hoose. 

Hence Plou'tering v/. s6., also Plou'ter sé., 
the action of this verb, floundering in water ; splash- 
ing, the sound of splashing. 

1806 R. Jamieson /’0f. Ball. 1. 294 For mony a foul 
weary plouter She'd cost him through gutters and glaur. 
31826 J. Witson Noct. Ambr., Wks. 1855 1. 142 Some- 
times playin plouter into a wat place up to the oxters. 
1853 Napier Life Dundee 11. 68 There was so inuch petting 
and plunging, praying and ploutering, piking in, and pulling 
out. 1893 STEVENSON Catriona xiv. 152 The sea was 
extremely little, hut there went a hollow plowter round the 
base of it [the Bass]. 

Ploutocracy,-cratic, var. PLUTOCRACY,-CRATIC. 

Plover (plz'va!). Forms: a. 4 pluwer, 4-6 
pluuer, 4-7 plouer, 5 plouier, plowere, Sc. 
pluwar, 5-6 plovere, 6 plower, Sc. pluvar, 6-7 
pluver, 4- plover. £8. 4 plewer, 5-6 pleuer, 
6 plevar, plever, pliner, 7 pluiver, 8 pliver. 
[ME. and AF. plover = OF. plovier (a 1200 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), later plouvier, pleuvier, pluvier, = 
Pr. pluvier :—late L. *plovarius belonging to rain, 
f. L. plevia rain; in mod.L. plevarius, plavidrius ; 
cf. Sp. pluvial plover, ad.L. pluvial’s rainy, also 
Ger. regenpfeifer, lit.rain-piper,and Eng. rain-bird, 

The connexion with rain expressed in the various names 
has been variously explained. Belon, 1555, said the hirds 
were so called hecuuse most easily taken in rainy weather, 
which modern observation contradicts. Others, because 
they arrive in flocks in the rainy season (Littré) ; according 
to Prof. Newton, the Golden and Grey Plovers arrive on 


.. where the salmon plout in a most wonderful pro- ” 


1883 Mrs. F. Mann Parish of . 


PLOVER. 


the shores of the Mediterranean at the approach of winter. 
Others, hecause of the restlessness of the bird when rain is 
approaching: see R. Lubhock Fauna of Norfolk (1845) 
61-2. Others have attributed it to the appearance of the 
upper plumage, as if spotted with rain-drops.] 

1. The common name of several gregarious gralla- 
torial (limicoline) birds of the family Charadriide, 
esp. those of the genera Charadrius and Sgualarola, 
the former including the Golden Plover of Europe 
(C. pluvialisy, also called Yellow or Green Plover, 
and the closely allied Fed’ or Golden Plover of 
North America, the latter the Grey or Swiss Plover, 
S. helvelica; also popularly given to the Lapwing, 
the eggs of which are sold as ‘Plovers’ eggs’, 
and in N. America to three birds of the Scolopacidx 
or Snipe family, the Bartramian Sandpiper, Bar- 
lramia longicauda, and the Greater and Lesser 
Yellowshank, 7olanizs melanolencus and flavipes. 

a. 1312-13 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 10,1 pluuers. 13.. 
Coer de £. 3526 Partrick, plover, heroun, ne swan. 1390 
Gower Conf. III. 33 As the Plover doth of Eir I live, and 
am in good espeir. ?a1400 Morte Arth. 182 Pacockes and 
plovers in platers of golde. c14q0 Promfp. Pare. 405/2 
Plovere (bryd), Aduziarius. 2a15so Fretris of Berwik 397 
in Dunbar’s Poems (S.'Y.S.) 298 Pertrikis and pluveris befoir 
thame hes scho hrucht. 1594 NasHe Un/fort. Trav. 42 As 
fat and pluin euerie part of her as a plouer. 1661 Lovett 
flist, Anim. & Min.182 Plover. Pluvial’s,..The fleshisvery 
plessem enn betterthan the green Lapwing. 1763 Brit. Mag. 

V. 156 Vhe wheeling plover, and the timid hare. 1810 Scorr 
Lady of L. vy. xi, Fancy..in the plover’s sbrilly strain, The 
signal whistle heard again. 1843 Yarrece //ist. Birds 11. 
382 The Great Plover’s. .shrill and ominous whistle. .is sup- 
posed to be the note. .alluded to hy Sir Walter Scott in..the 
Lady of the Lake, 1894 Newton Dict. Birds 732 Vhe hirds 
just spoken of [Sguatarcla, Charadrius] are those most 
emphatically entitled to be called Plovers; but the Dotterel, 
the group of Ringed Plovers..and the Lapwing, with their 
allies, have, according to usage, hardly less claim to the name. 
/bid. 733 Plovers..must be regarded as constituting a some- 
what indefinite group, for no very strong line of demarcation 
can be drawn between them and the Sandpipers and Snipes. 

B. 1390-91 Durham Acc. Kolls (Surtees) 597, xviij plewers 
empt. ujs. 1486 2. St. Adéans F vjh, A fall of Woode- 
cockis. A Congregacion of Pleuers. 1572 Satir, Poems 
Reform, xxxiii. 396 Peirtryks and pleuers pyping on the 
speit. 1596 Dacryarce tr. Lesiie’s Fist. Scot. 1. 90 Kai- 
pounis, pliueris and vtheris sik kynd of cheir, 1728 Ramsay 
Lure 12 Peartricks, teals, moor-powts, and plivers. 

2. With defining words, applied to species of the 
family Charadriidv, and extcnded to some of the 
allicd 7Ainocoride and Scolopacide or Snipe family, 
and to the isolated genus Dvomas (Crab Plover). 
The chief of these are: 

Bastard P., tBlack P., the Lapwing; Bishop P. 
in U.S., tbe Turnstone, Strepsilas interpres; Black.bellied 
P.= Grey Plover (a2); Black breasted P., in Ireland, the 
Golden Plover in its summer plumage; in U.S. = next (4); 
Black-heart P., (a) in Canada, the American Dunlin, 
Tringa pacifica; (6)in U.S., Atlomachus spinosus, Bull- 
head P. = Grey Plover (a); Chattering P.: see quot. ; 
Cornfield P., Bartramia longic:auda (see 1); Crab P., 
of the Indian Ocean, Lvomas ardeola; Crookbilled P., 
of New Zealand, Anarhynchus frontalis; Dot P., the 
Dotterel (Swainson); Fteld P., {@) the American Golden 
Plover; (6) Bartramix longicauda (see 1); Golden P., 
Charadrius plumatis, and the allied American C. domi. 
nicus (see 1); Grass P.=Frield /’lover (6); Great P., 
the Stone Curlew, (Edicnemus scolopax (Qs. crepitans); 
Greater P., the Greenshank (Swainson); Green P., (a) 
=Golden Plover; (6) in Ireland, the Lapwing; Grey P., 
(a) Sguatarola helvetica; (6) in Ireland, the Golden 
Plover in its suminer plumage; (¢) in Scotland, the Knot, 
Tringa canutus, in its winter plumage (Swainson) ; Heath 
P. Golden Plover; Helvetuan P.= Grey Plover (a); 
Highland P. = /veld Plowr (6); Hill P., in Scotland = 
Golden Plover; Kentish P.,a liritish Ring Plover, #gia- 
litis cantianus;, Lark P.,aquail-snipeof theS. Amer. genus 
Thinocorys, allied to the Sheath.bilis; Long-legged P., 
the Sult; Mountain P., in western U.S., Podasocy's mouta- 
nus; Mud P.= Grey Plower (a); Notsy P. = Chatter- 
ing I.; Norfolk P. = Great P.; Oyster P., the 
Oyster-catcher; Pasture P.= Field Plover (1); Piping P., 
a N. Amer. Ringed Plover, -Egialitis melodus; Plain P., 
Prairie P. = Field Plover (6); Red legged P.,in U.S., the 
‘Turnstone; Ring P., Ringed P., one of various small 
species, ringed or barred about the neck, etc., inustly of the 
genus Evialitis, esp. the British “2. Araticula; Rock P., 
in lreland, = Grey Plover (a); Ruddy P., the adult male 
Sanderling in suinmer plumage (Swainson); {Russet P. 
= Golden Plover; Sand P., a local name for hirds of the 
genus -Eygialitis (Newton); Sea P. = Grey Plover (a) 
(Swainson); Silver P., the Knot in winter plumage; 
Spanish P., in Jamaica, tbe willet, Sywphemia semipal- 
mata; Speckled-back P., in U.S., the ‘lurnstone, ae 
silas intes pres; Spotted P.: see quot.; Spur- winged P., 
any species of Chettusia; Stone P., (a) the Stone Curlew; 
(4) in Ireland, = Grey Plover (a\; (c) = Ringed Plover; (ad) 
the Dotterel ; (¢) any shore Plover of tbe genus “sacus; 
(/) the Bar-tailed Godwit ; (g) the Whimbrel; Strand P., 
in Ireland, — Grey Plover (a) (Swainson); Streaked- 
back P., in U.S., the Turnstone; Swallow P., any species 
of Pratincole (G/areola); Swiss P. = Grey I’lover (a); 
Upland P. = Fre/d Plover (6); Variegated P., the Turn- 
stone; Whistling P., (a) = Golde Plover; (6) = Grey 
Plover (a) (Swainson); (c) the Stone Curlew; Wry-billed 
P. = Crook.billed Plover; Yellow P, in Scotland, = 
Golden Plover; Yellow-legged P., in U.S., either species 
of Yellowshanks (Totanus): see 1. 

1552 Hutoet, Plouer called *hastarde plouer, or hlacke 
plouer, vpupa. 1839 STONEHOUSE A xholme 67 The pee-wit 
or hastard plover stil! hovers around its accustomed haunts. 
1538 Exvor Dict., Vpupa, a lapwynk or *blacke plouer. 
1743 Epwarpvs Nat. Hist. Birds 1. 47 The * Black-breasted 
Indian Plover..is something bigger than the Lapwing. 
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1754 CATESBY Nat. Hist. Carolina U1. Catal, 2. 71 The | 


*Chattering Plover..( haradrius vociferus. 1893 Newton 
Dict. Birds 109 *Crab-plover, the Anglo-Indian name for 
a curious bird of wide range, frequenting the east coast of 
Africa from the Red Seato Natal, as well as the nortbern.. 
shores of the Indian Ocean, the Bay of Bengal,.. Dromas 
ardeola, 1785 LaTHAM Synofsts Birds II. 1. 193 *Golden 
Plover. 1797 Bewick &7it. Birds 1. 330 The Golden Plover 
is common in this country, and all the northern parts of 
Europe. 1834 M¢Murtrie Czeter's Anim. Kingd. 146 
Charadrius pluvial’s..(The Golden Plover)..is tbe most 
cominon of all, and is found throughout the whole globe. 
1797 Bewick 4rit. Birds 1. 321 Vhe “Great Plover. Vhick- 
knee’d Bustard, Stone Curlew, Norfolk Plover. 1843 
Varrece Hist. Birds IL. 381 The Great Plover..is..much 
more numerous in the southern and south-eastern counties 
of England than far to the west, or totbenorth. 1678 Ray 
Willughby’s Ornith 298 *Greater Plover of Aldrovand: the 
Venetian Limosa of Gesner. 1590 R. Payne Descr. (rel. 
(1841) 7 Heathcocks, Plovers, *greene and gray. 1624 Capt. 
Satu Virginfa v. 171 Many sorts of Fowles, as..the gray 
and greene Plouer,some wilde Ducks. 1678 Ray Wi/ughdby's 
Ornith. 308 The green Plover, Pluvialis viridis. 1828 ScoTrT 
Tales Grandf, Ser. 1. 1. (1841) 228/2 That beautiful bird the 
Green plover, in Scottish called the Peese-weep. @ 1549 in 
Gentl. Mag. May (1813) 427/1 Plovers *grey the dosen, iij s. 
1674 Ray Words, Water Fowl gt The Grey-plover, Pluvialis 
cinerea. 1838 Encycl, Brit. (ed. 7) XVI. 617/2 Vhe gray 
plover (Charadrius squatarola). distinguished..by a very 
small hind toe. 1885 Swainson Provinc. Names Birds 195 
Knot (7ringa canutus)...But the sober tints of its feathers 
in winter have caused it to be called..Grey plover (Scotland). 
1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist, 1. 288 C. Cantianus...Vhe 
*Kentish Plover. 1768 Pexnant Zool. II. 380 The *long- 
legged plover..is the most singular of the British birds. 
1840 Penny Cycl XVIII. 285/1 Aimantopus melanopterus, 
.. This is..the Stilt Plover, Long-legged Plover, and Long- 
shanks of the modern British. 1785 PexNnant Arct. Zool, 
II. 484 *Noisy Plover...Inhabits New York, Virginia and 
Carolina. 1797 Excycl. Brit (ed. 3) 1V. 341/2 The [Chara- 
drius] Vociferus, or Noisy Plover..has black streaks on the 
breast, neck, forehead, and cheeks. 1768 Pennant Zood. II, 
378 The *Norfolk Plover. 1797 Bewicx Grit. Birds 1. 334 
The Ring Dotterel, *Ring Plover, or Sea Lark |Charadrius 
Hiaticula [etc.])...Vhese birds..migrate into Britain in 
the spring, and depart in autumn. 1785 Pennant Arct. 
Zool. \1. 486 *Ruddy Plover with a black strait bill. 1634 
Althorp MS. in Simpkinson Washingtons (1860) App. 
p. xxiii, For a *sea plover 0001 00. 1750 Epwarps Nad. 
Hist, Birds 1. 140 The *Spotted-Plover. 1797 Excycd. 
Brit. (ed. 3) 1V. 341/2 The [Charadrius] Apricarius. is 
the spotted Plover of Edwards. a native of Canada. 1785 
LatHam Syuopsis Birds V1. 1.213 Plover. *Spur-winged. 
Size of the Golden Plover. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 284 ’2 
The Spur-winged Plovers..are very numerous and exceed- 
ingly noisy. 1893 Newton Dict. Birds 507 Allied to the 
Lapwing are several forms ., Hoplopterus sfinosus, the 
Spur-winged Plover. 1678 Ray Willughby’s Ornith. 292 
The Godwit, called in some places..the *Stone-Plover. 
1768 WacEs in PAil, Trans. LX. 117 We shot a few birds, 
much about the size, colour,and make of a woodcock: these 
tbey call here stone-plover. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVIIL. 279/2 
The Couriers..are closely united to the Pratincoles, or 
*Swallow-Plovers, forming the genus Glareola. 1682 S. 
Witson Ace. Carolina 12 On the grassy plaines the 
*whistling Plover and Cranes. 


+3. O72 Cant, a. A ‘pigeon’, a dupe, a victim. 


b. A courtesan. Ods. 

1614 B. Jonson Bart. Fair ww. v, Here will be Zekiell 
Edgworth, and three or foure gallants, witb him at night, 
and I ha’ neither Plouer nor Quaile for ‘hem. 1626 — 
Staple of N.u. iii, Wbo's here?..what Plouer’s that They 
haue brought topull? 4a. [know not, some green Plouer. 
Ile find him out. 1631 CHapman Czsar & Pompcy 11. i. 
Wks. 1873 III. 142 Tbou art a most greene Plouer tn policy, 
I Perceiue. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as plover-folk, -net, -shoot- 
ing; plover-haunted adj., plover-like adj. and adv.; 
plover-billed turnstone, U. S., the surf-bird, 
Aphriza virgata; plover-quail, any specics of 
fedionomus; plover-snipe, any bird of the Pres- 
sivostres; plover’s provider = PLOVER-PAGE. 

1904 H. Sutcurre in Hest. Gaz. 31 May 2/4 Wide 
wastes of sky and wind, Of hawk and *plover-folk ! 185g 
T. W. Hiceinson Army Life (1870) 197 Some lonely ride.. 
on the *plover-haunted barrens. 1873 Tristram J/oaé xii. 
217 The sand-grouse, ..*plover-like, kept skimming past in 
flocks large and small. 1895 Pop. Sci. Monthly Apr. 766 
We have the pratincoles .. curious little ploverlike birds. 
1404 Nottingham Rec. 11. 22, j. “plover nett, xijd. 151 
Richmond Wills (Surtees) 71 To Tbomas Parwyne on 
plower nett with all geyr pertenyng to it. 1874 J. W. Lone 
Amer. Wild-/owl ii. 74 Others, who understand “plover- 
shooting better than wild-fowling, say, ‘ Wait for them to 
double’. 1892 Dickixson Cub, Gloss. 380 Sea moose,.. 
Plover’s page, *Plover's provider. 


Plover-page, plover’s page. ‘Sc. [f. prec. 
+ PAGE 4) ‘The dunlin (Tringa alpina), which 
is said to attend orfollowthe golden plover; applied 
also to other species of 77zga, and to the Jack 


Snipe (Limnocryptes gallinula), 

1837 R. Dunn Ornith. Orkney §& Shetl. 86 Scolopax 
Galltinula...Plover Page. Jack Snipe. Judcock. 1861 
Zoologist X1X. 7342 All the Tringas are called locally 
‘plover pages’. 1887 A. C. Smitu Birds Hilts. 438 It is.. 
said that a solitary Dunlin will attacb itself to a solitary 
Golden Plover: and this strange notion has extended to the 
Hebrides, where from its habit of associating with those 
birds, it is called the ‘ Plover's Page’. 


Plovery (plo-vari), @. ff. PuLover + -y.] 
Abounding in or frequented by plovcrs. 

1887 Stevenson Underwoods (184) 30 The plovery forest 
and the seas ‘Ihat break about the Hebrides. 1903 W. B. 
Yeats Celtic Twilight 136 There is no more ready short- 
cut to the dim kingdom than this plovery headland, 

Plow, another spelling of PLoucn sé.1 and z. 


| 
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Plowe, plowgh, -e, plowh, -e, ploy(e, obs. | 


ff. Plover. Plowmb, p!:owme, obs. ff. PLusM. 

Plowmpe, obs. form of PLuup 53.1 

+ Ploy, sé.1 Ods. Also 6 ploye. [a. OF. plot 
m. or Plote f. :—late L. *plica a fold. Cf. MDn. 
pléie, Dn. ploot, MLG. ploy a fold, also from Fr.] 
? A ply or fold. 

1550-1600 Customs Duties(B. M.Add. MS. 25097), Henego 
cloth in longe ploye, the pece xxiiljs. 1662 Stat. /rel. (1765) 
II. 411 Elbing or Dansk clotb double ploy. 

+ Ploy, 53.2 Sc. Obs. [ad. F. plott (Burguy) = 
plait plat, PLEA.) ‘ An‘action at law’ (Jam.). 

€1575 Falfour's Practicks (1754) 240 Gif ony persoun 
being in veritie bastard ..deceissis befoir ony ploy, or clame, 
or pley, be intentit aganis him be the richteous air. 

Ploy (plei), 50.2 Se. and north. Eng. [Of un- 
certain orig:n. 

Some uses suzgest an aphetic form of Emptoy sé. 3, ‘that 
on which one employs oneself, or finds occupation’; but 
evidence is wanting. - 

Anything in which one personally engages; a 
piece of action, a proceeding, esp. one in which one 
amuses himself; a personal cnterprise or pursuit, 
a hobby, a piece of amusement; a game, pastime, 
or sport; a frolic or escapade; a trick. 

1j2z W. Hamitton H’allace x. iv. (1774) 205 John was a 
cliver and auldfarrand boy, As you shall hear by the ensuing 
ploy. 1768 Ross Helenore u. 84 Says Colen, for he was a 
sicker boy, Neiper, I fear this isa kittle ploy. 1796 MAcNEILL 
HW & Jeanu. xxvi, Think o’ nought but rural quiet, Rural 
labour! rural ploys! 1814 Scotr Hav. Ixiv, Twa unlucky 
red-coats were up for black-fishing, or some siccan ploy. 
1818 — Hr? Middl. xviii, One woman is enough to dark the 
fairest ploy that ever was planned. 1881 Zla:4w. Mag. 
Apr. 530 They gathered from great distances to such ploys 
as the sheep-shearing or the sheep-washing. 1900 L. Huxtey 
Life Huxicy 1. xviii. 253 He went off for a ploy with Tyn- 
dall..into Derbysbire. 

Ploy, zv. [In sense 1, a. F. ployer :—L. plicare 
to bend: see PLY v.; cf. MDu. ployer, Du. plooijen, 
MLG. flozen, LG. plojen. In sense 2 app. aphetic 
for employ; in sense 3, perh, back-formation from 
Deptoy.] 

+1. intr. and ¢razs. To bend. Obs. 

148x Caxton JV/yrr. uu. xxiv. 116 Yf it fonde not thayer 
thycke, it shold not bowe ne ploye. 1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. 
vi. 663 Twigges lyke rushes, the whiche are easy to ploy and 
twist any way without breaking. 

2. trans. Yo employ. dad. 

1670 Covet Diary (Hakl. Soc.) 262 At all these we ployed 
our wooden artillery of tbe spoon. 1871 Jones Ad. 212 
(E. D D.) Gin ye ploy ony fair, bard-workin’ lassie. did. 
263 Macduff, wha was ployed amang the flower-beds. 

3. Alil. trans. To move (troops) from line irto 
column. Also é#r. said of the troops. (The 
opposite of deploy.) 

1840 Sir C. Narier A712, Life I. ww. vii. 213 There. .they 
acquire the art of ploying and deploying theirtroops. 1864 
in WEBSTER, . . | 

Hence Ploy‘ment, formation of column from line. | 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

+ Ployk, pluyk. Sc. Ods. 
scure: early Se. ployk, pluyk, for plok, plitk, corre- 
sponds phonetically toa mod.Sc. p/uzk. and ME. 


[Etymology ob- | 


*p1ok, ploke, mod. *plook, OE. type *pléc: but no | 


trace of corresp. King. forms has been found. Gael. 
ploc, genitive pluie, block of wood, stump of a tree, 
club or bludgeon with a round or large hcad, is 
evidently the same word, and, if from Lowland Sc. 
or Eng., might represent Eng. block, ME. 6/02. but 
this with its short o would not give ployk, pluzk in 
Sc.] A club, bludgeon. 

©1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xix. (Cristofore) 98 Christofore bis 
lef hastane, & roydly passit furth allane,..& his pluyk in til 
bis band. /did. 215 In-sted of staf, a ployk {he] bad, Wele 
nere as a perktre mad. 

Pluch, -e, plucht, obs. Sc. ff. PLoveH sé.1 

Pluck (plzk), sd.1 Forms: see PLUCK v ; also 
5 ploke, 7 (?f/.) plux. [f. PLucK v., in a number 
of disconnected uses. Cf. Du., LG. pluk, plukk-, 
the act of plucking, that which is plucked, flock of 
wool, handful, LG. p/ock handful, flock.] 

I. 1, An act of plucking; a sudden sharp pull, 
a tug, a jerk, a twitch, a snatch, 

€1435 Torr. Portugal 1624 Glad pluckys there he toke, Set 
sadly and sare. a1450 Fysshynge w. an Angle (1883) 16 
Pe floote plumbe hymso hevy pat fe lest ploke of any 
fysche may pluke hym doune yn to pe watur. | 1591 Perci- 
VALL Sf. Dict., Atenazadas, with plucks of pincers. 1676 
Hosses //iad (1677) 246 To tb’ ground Patroclus fetcht him 
with a pluck. 1691 Ray Creation 1. (1692) 58 The Plucks 
and Attractions of the motory Muscles. 1782 Miss Burney 
Cecilia v. i, Little dog gave it a pluck; knot slipt. 1863 
Wootner Aeautiful Lady 92 Her breatb caught with sbort 
plucks and fast, ‘hen one hot choking strain. 

b. Lluck-up, the act of plucking up; a pull. 
+ Pluck-up fair, an old term for a general scramble 
for booty or spoil. 

1573 Satir. Poems Reform. xxxix. 199 Than on the morne 
thay maid the pluk vp fair.. Vpone tbat spuil3e I will spend 
natyme. /6¢d. 341 Quhar as he fand vs at the plukup fair. 
1894 Pall Alall Mag. Nov. 380 A little lugger hanging on 
astern [of the tug] to get a ‘ pluck-up* towards home. 

+c. fig. ‘A turn, or set-to’ (Nares); a snatch; | 
a bout; an attempt; a ‘vo’, ‘a smack’. Oés. 


PLUCK. 


@ 1529 SKELTON Bouge of Court 387 (ed. 1568) Let vs laugh 
a plucke {uw 7. placke} or two at nale. ¢1537 7hersttes in 
Hazl. Dodsley 1 413 Now with my sword have at thee 
a pluck! c1567 Q. Exiz. in /larington's Nuge Aunt. (ed. 
Park 1804) I. 114 He, of base and basterdlye mynde that 
wrestells a pluck with the world's order, conceyves therof 
an evill opynion. 1684 Busyas Pilgr. it 158 margin, They 
being cume to By-path Stile, have a mind to have a pluck 
with Gyant Dispair. 1691 SHADWELL Scourers iv. i, Haste 
and lock em up again, I'll try a pluck with thee. 1762 
Gotnsm. Cit, W. li, There is no work whatsoever but he 
can criticize even thongh you wrote in Chinese, he would 
have a pluck at you. 

2. In a university or other examination: The act 
of plucking or rejecting a candidate ; the fact of 
being plucked or of failing to pass an examination. 

1852 Mrs. Smytnies Bride Elect xvi, Visions of a pluck 
danced before the weary eyes of tutor and pupil. 1860 
Jessorp Aliddle-Class Exams. 12 ‘The proportion of the 
plucks to the passes. 1888 Bryce Amer. Comm. III. 447 
Nearly all American students do graduate.., the proportion 
of plucks in the later examinations is smalL 

ik Something that is plucked. 

+ 3. 2? A small rope attached to a bell-rope. (Cf. 
Imp sb. 7a.) Obs. 

1637 Parish Acc. Wraghy, Yorks. (MS.\, Itm for two 
bellropes and one plucke..0. 5.5. 1639 /éid., Itm for 
5 plucks and nailes. .o. o1 7. 

+4. Herring Fishery. (See quot.) Ods. 

1758 Descr. Thames 227 Fishers distinguish their Herrings 
into six different Sorts: As the Fat Herring..; the Meat 
Herring..; the Night Herring..; the Pluck, which has re- 
ceived some Damage fromtbe Nets; the Shotten Herring. .; 
and the Copshen. 

5. Spinning. (See quot.) 

182g J. NicHotson Oferat. Mechanic 329 In hand-spinning, 
the pluck, that is, the portion plucked from the sliver or 
combed wool, was placed across the fingers of the left hand 
and from the thick part of it, the fibres were drawn. and 
twisted, as the hand was withdrawn from the end of the 
spindle, to which it had been previously attached. . 

III. 6. The heart, liver, and lungs ‘sometimes 
with other visccra) of a beast, as used for food. 

1611 Cotar., Ventresgue,..th’offals. .ofan (edible) creature; 
as a calues pluck. 1661 Lovett Hist, Anim. & Min. 23 
It may be boiled as that of other beasts, and eaten with 
butter and vineger; so the plux. @1756 Mrs. Haywoop 
New Present (1771) 19 The pluck contains the heart, liver, 
lights, melt, and skirt. 1832 W. STEPHENSON Gateshead 
Local Poems 95 For to make us some pottage, Tbere'll be 
asheep’s head andapluck. 1904 £din. Even. News 28 June 
2 The Sheriff inquired the meaning of the word ‘pluck *. 
The prosecutor explained that it referred to the internal 
organs which could be removed at one pull or pluck, the 
liver, lungs, and heart. F 

b. In reference to human beings. 

cx710 in J. Ashton Soc. Life QO. Anne (1882) I. xviii. 234 
[There were the purl houses, where] Tradesmen flock in 
their Morning gowns, by Seven, to cool their Plucks. 
1zio-11 Swirt Fr! to Stella 16 Mar., It vexes me to the 
pluck that I should lose walking this delicious day. 1764 
T. Kryvpces Homer Travest. (1797) 11. 369 Boaking as if 
I'd bring my pluck up. 1897 Mary Kixcstey WW. Africa 
467, | saw..five unpleasant-looking objects stuck on sticks. 
They were the livers and lungs, and in fact tbe plucks, of 
witch-doctors. 

+e. fig. The inward part, essence. Ods. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 57 You must not pull ont 
the pluck of it, and make it quite another thing from number. 

7. collog. (orig. app. pugilistic slang.) The heart 
as the seat of courage; courage, boldness, spirit ; 
determination not to yield but to keep up the fight 


in the face of danger or difficulty. 

1785 Grose Dict. Vulg. T.s.v.. He wants pluck, he is a 
coward. 1808 Sporting Mag. XXXII. 34 Inferior in science, 
and what is technically called A/uck, tonoone. 1813 Sir R. 
Witson /'x7v. Diary in Life (1862) IL. 446 If the enemy 
have the pluck and force which I expect to find. 1819 
Afetropolis 1. 240 He was. .lauded, in the highest terms, by 
the mob, for what they, very genteelly, called bis pluck. 
1821 CartyLeE Early Lett. (1886) I. 359, I have no pluck In 
me for such things at present. x827 Scotr 7rud. 4 Sept., 
What is least forgiven..is want of that article blackguardly 
called Alzch. 1835 Disrae.i Corr. w. Sister g May, All 
men agree I haveshown pluck. 1856 Emerson Eng. Tatts, 
Manners Wks. (Bohn) II. 45 The one thing the Englisb 
value is pluck. 1879 Sava in /élustr. Lond. News 1 Nov. 
406/1 Yes! tbe British word ‘pluck’ is the word to use, 
* Courage’, ‘bravery’, ‘heroism’ are all too feeble. 

b. Photogr slang. ‘ Bolcness’ or distinctness 


of effect: cf. PLucky Ib. 

1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. 11. 253, I also saw other 
negatives of the same scenes developed witb potash; they 
..gave pictures of greater snap, what some call ‘pluck ‘. 
1894 Brit. ral. Photogr. XLI. 49 The image will have 
more pluck and a larger range of gradation, 

IV. 8. A two-pronged fork with the teeth at 
right angles to the shait, for moving dung, etc. 

1825 in Jamieson. 1858 in Sinmonps Dict. Trade, etc. 

Pluck, 5.2 Sc. dial. (Origin obscure; cf. Gael. 
ploc: see PLoyK.] A fish, Agonus cataphractus. 

1810 Newt List Fishes 9 (Jam.) Cottus Cataphractus, 
Pogge or Armed Bullhead; Pluck... This is often taken in 
oyster-dredges, and herring-nets, but is detested by tbe 
fishermen. ; 

Pluck (plok), v. Forms: a, 1 pluccian, 
4-6 plukke, pluk(e, 4-7 plucke, 6 pluc, 6- 
pluck. 8. 1 ploccian, 2 plockien, 4 plokke(n. 
(Common WGer.: late OE. ploccian, pluccian, 
cognate with MLG,. Zlucken, MDu., MG. flocken, 
Flem. plokken 3 also ON. plokka, plukka (¢ 1200) to 
pluck fowls, Sw. Alockg, Da. plukke. These suppose 


PLUCK. 


a WGer. type *f/ok46n. Beside these stands ME. 
plicchen, OE. type *plycc(e)an (Puitcu) = MDu. 
pluchen, Du. plukken, LG. pliikken, MHG., Ger. 
phliicken (not in OHG., and still absent from 
Oberdeutsch dialects), which indicate an umlauted 
type from *plukkjan. These words are thought by 
some to be derived from a popular L. *prluccare, 
inferred from It. p:/uccare to pluck (hair, feathers, 
grapes), Pr. peducar to pluck (a fowl). OF. peluchier 
(Marie de France, ¢ 1180), ON F. pelukier, plusguier, 
mod.Norm. and Picard p/uguer to pick, clean, peck, 
Walloon ploki to pick (grain); also with ex-, 
Romansch sf/uccar to pluck out, F.¢p/ucher to pick, 
sift; all froma popular L. sb. *pzecca tuft of hair, 
deriv. of pidus hair, widely represented in the 
Romanic languages: see PLusH, Pernuke. (See 
Diez, Korting, s. v. piduccare, Kluge s. v pflticken ) 
It bas been suggested that the late L. or Romanic word 
was taken into Low German in connexion with the trade in 
down and feathers on the coasts of the North Sea; but, in 
spite of the close similarity of form and sense, there are 
chronological, historical, and phonetic difficulties, which are 
increased by the entire lack of evidence of the occurrence of 
either the Teutonic or the Romanic word before the rotb c, 
Cf. Franck s.v. plukken.) ' b 
1. trans. To pull off (a flower, fruit, leaf, hair, 
feather, etc.) from where it grows; to pick off or 


out; to pick, cull, gather. 

a@1000 Ags. Voc. in Wr..-Wilcker 200/6 Carpunt, uellint, 
plucciab. /dfd. 222/40 Discerpit, lacerat, toslit, i. deuorat, 
carpit, ploccab. c100o fEcFric //om. (Th.) I. 212 Pa 
lareowas an Godes cyrcan, pe plucciad pba cwydas dra 
apostola. ¢1000 Ags. Gosf. Matt. xit. 1 Hig ongunnun 
pluccian [¢ 1160 Hatton GC. plockien] ba ear & ztan. ¢1350 
Nominale Gall.-Angl. 228 (\t. FE. T.S.) Man of walnote tre 
plukith note. 1362 Lanct. P. Pd. A. vi. 72 Loke pou plokke 
no plonte per, for peril of pi soule. ¢1380 Antecris¢é in 
Todd 3 Sreat. iVyclif 137 Pei..leten here shep perishen, 
and taken of hem and plucken a wey pe wolle as non herdis. 
¢1440 Promp, Parv. 4025/2 Plukkyn, or pulle frute, vedéico, 
avello, 1567 Gude & Godlie B. \S.T.S.) 165 Thay can 
nocht pluk ane lytill hair Furth of our heid, nor do vs deir. 
1591 SHaxs. 1 Hen, VJ, un. iv. 30 Let him.. From off this 
Bryer pluck a white Rose with me. 1611 Bune Gen. viii. 
11 In her mouth was an Oliue leafe pluckt off. 1704 
Appison /¢tely 2,1 pluck’d above Five different Sorts..as 
Wild-Time, Lavender, Rosemary, Balme and Mirtle. 1871 
Parcrave “yr. Poems 139 Plucking the plumes of the 
Spanish pride. 

absal. 1779 J. Ducné Dise. (1790) 1. xv. 292 He plucks and 
eats but still remains unsatisfied. 1868 H. Law Beacons of 
Bible (1869) 13 She lusted and plucked. 

b. Ueol. To break loose and bear away in large 
masscs; said of glaciers acting on solid rock. 
Contr. with ABRADE. 

1goz in WesstER Sup/é. 

2. To pull or draw with a forcible effort; to drag; 
to snatch. With various adverbs and prepositions: 
to pull away, 7x, out, off, on, up, etc. See also 8. 
arch. (Now usually expresscd by puZl.) 

1377 Lanct. P. PZ. B. x1. 109 Pe porter vnpynned be sate, 
And plukked in Jaucé priueliche and lete be remenaunt go 
rowmel] ¢1440 Gesta Romt. ii. 5 (Harl. MS.) Pey sawe fully 
the toode sitting on his brest; And none of hem might pluk 
it awey with no crafte. 1526 Tinpate Jatt. v. 29 Yf thy 
right eye offende the plucke hym out and caste him from 
the. 1553 I’. Witsox Rhet. (1580) 170 Giue hym leaue first 
to plucke of your spurres, ere he meddle with your bootes. 
1560 Daus tr. Slefdane’s Comm. 295 They plucke vp the 
drawe bridge immediatlye. 1561 T. Hosy tr. Castiglrone's 
Courtyer wi. (1577) Q ij b, When shee came to the ryuer.. 
she fayned to olucke on hir shoe. a@isgx H. Smitn Serm. 
(1637) 3 Sampson pluckt the house on his own bead. 1594 
Kyp SA. Trag. u. v. 1 (Wks., 1901, 31), What out-cries 
pluck me from my naked bed. 1611 Binte John x. 29 
No man is able to pluck them out of my Fathers hand. 
1698 Fryer Ace. E. India & P. 176 He plucked off his own 
Coat,..and gave ithim, @1713 Ett.wooo Axutobiog. (1714) 
237 Then pressing..to the place where Morgan stood, he 

lacked hin from thence. 1897 Tennyson //arold v. ii, 
Pluck the dead woman off the dead man, Malet! 

b. With down: To ‘ pull down’ or demolish 


(a building). arch. 

1531 Dial, on Laws Eng. u. \v. 158 Yf a man plucke 
downe hys howse & sellyth yt. 1551 Rosinson tr. Alore's 
Utop. 1. (1895) 52 They plucke downe townes; and leaue 
nothing stondynge. @ 1661 Futter Worthies, Surrey 78 
Otherwise (being now plucked down) the form and fashion 
thereof [Palace of Richmond] had for the future been for- 
gotten. 1847 TENNYSON Pri7tc. IV. 395 A rampant heresy 
. which might well deserve That we this night sbould pluck 
your palace down. 1878 Simpson Sch. Shaks. 1.8 He.. 
ordered the church of Notre Dame of Boulogne to be 
plucked down, and a mount erected in its place. 

e. To pull or tear asunder, in pieces, etc. Now 


rare or Obs. 

1526 TINDALE Acés xxiii. 10 Lest Paul shuld have bene 
pluckte asondre off them. 1530 Patscr. 661/1, | prayed 
you to stretche it out a lytell, but nat to plucke it in peces. 
1599 Haxcuyr Voy. I]. 1. 213 At Feluchia the marchants 
plucke their boats in pieces. 1674 Ray Collect. Words, 
Notes (1usb. 132 Vake a Rook and plucking it limbe from 
limbe, cast the several limbes about your field. 

d. absol. or zntr. To draw or drag; to snatch 
or take by forcc, to steal; + to draw cards from the 
pack (ods.). (Cf. Pick v.19 b.) 

1340-70 Alex. §& Dind. 296 Ne sette solow on pe feld ne 
sowe none erpe, In ony place of be plow to plokke wib 
oxen, 1494 FaBYAN Chron. vi. cxcvii. 204 Eueryche of 
theym was constrayned to plucke & stele from other. 1570 
Satir. Poems Reform. xvi. 3 And euerie man dois pluke and 
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pow, And that the pure may finde. 1606 Choice, Chance, 
etc. Gj, He that wil not pluck for a card, is not worthie of 
a prime. @1625 Fretcner & Mass. Cust. Country 1. 1, 
Would any: man stand plucking for tbe ace of harts, With 
one pack of cards, all day's on’s life ? . 

3. ¢érans. fig. To pull, draw, or snatch something 
intangible, or something from or into a state or 
condition; to bring (disaster, etc.) 7fo a person ; 
to snatch, rescue from danger, etc. Now rare. 

1387-8 [see Piuckine vf/. sd, 1]. 1534 Tinpace Jat? xi. 
12 The kyngdome of heven suffreth violence, and they that 
go to it witb violence pluck [1526 pull] it vntotbem. 1535 
CoverDaLe Amos ili. 11 Thy strength shalbe plucte from 
the, and thy palaces robbed. 1549 CoveRDALE, etc. Eras. 
Par. Rom. 18 Fleashly luste pluckyng to euyll. 1563 
Wisjet HV¥és.(S.T.S.) I. 54 Thai nocht content..euir ar 
desyrous to eik sum thing to religioun, to change, or to pluk 
fra it. 1570 Bitttxestey Euclrd 1. def. vii. 2 You must 
conceiue them in mynde, plucking them by imagination 
from all matter. 1607 SHAKsS. Cor. 1. 111.8 When yet hee 
was but tender-bodied ..; when youth with comelinesse 
pluck’d all gaze his way. 1673 Ess. Educ. Gentlewom, 27 
One Athaliah, married to Joram, plucks ruine upon the 
House of Jehosaphat. 1719 Younc Susvris v.i, 1 leave a 
mark behind, Shall pluck the shining age from vulgar 
time. 1842 Texnysoxn Two Vorces 118 ‘Hard task, to 
pluck resolve’, I cried, ‘ From emptiness and the waste wile 
Of that abyss, or scornful pride!’ 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 
in. ix, The grim life out of which she had plucked her 
brother, ; 

+b. With down or some equivalent: To bring 
down, bring low; to humble, humiliate ; to ‘ pull 


down’ (in strength). Ods. 

To pluck down a side: i.e. with which a person plays. 

1545 Ascnam To.rops. ¢Arb.) 19 Other that neuer learned 
to shote,..wyll be as busie as the best, but suche one 
commonly plucketh douneasyde. 1555 DRaororp in Strype 
Feel. Alem. (1721) 111. App. xlv. 131 Other men in Ingland, 
whose stoutnes must be plucked lowe. 1567 rial Treas. 
(1850) 42 This gere | suppose will plucke downe your fleshe. 
1611 Beaum. & Fu. Mard’s Tray. u. i, She will pluck down 
aside, 1628 Laup Diary 30 Sept., Tuesday, Septemb. ult., 
I was sore plucked with this sickness, ¢167z Woop Life 
9 Apr. an. 1659 (O. H.S.) 1. 277 A tertian ague.. pluck’d 
downe his body much. 


4. To give a pull at; to pull abruptly or with a 
jerk ; to twitch; to sound (the strings of a musical 
instrument) by doing this, totwang. Also, to pull 
(a person or animal) 4y some part of the body or 


dress, 

To pluck the Proctor's gown, the means formerly used 
(and understood to be still usable) to challenge the graoting 
of a degree to a person, notwithstanding his having passed 
the requisite examinations. See J. Wells Oxford Degree 
Ceremony (1906) 5, 9-10; also V. § Q. oth ser. VI. 74. 

14.. Erasmus in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1878) 202 
(Bedf. MS.) (Passion] xxvi was plukkyng his flesshe 
withe fullers combes. @1450 Ant. de la Tour (1868) 23 
They...plucked eche other bi the here of the hede. 1597 
LB. Gooce /leresbach's [1usb. wn. (1586) 154 b, To make them 
feerce and curst, you must plucke them by the eares. 1605 
Suaks Lear in. vii. 36 By the kinde Gods, ‘tis most ignobly 
done To plucke me by the Beard, 1653 H. Cocan tr. 
LPinto's Trav. xxiii. 85 Some of his friends pluckt him two 
or three times by the surplis for to make him give over. 
1770 Goipsm. Des. Vill. 184 Children..pluck’d his gown. 
1899 STAINER Music of Bible 52 Strings which, when the 
keys were pressed down, were plucked by quills. 18979 F. 
Tavcor in Grove Dict. 3/us. 11. 7/1 Inthe so-called Musical 

30x ..a series of metal tongues are plucked by: pins or studs 
fixed in a revolving barrel. 

1846 [see sense 7} 1853 ‘C. Bepe’ Verdant Green. xi. 
note, The proctor then walks once up and down the room, so 
that any person who objects to the degree being granted 
may signify the same by pulling or ‘ plucking’ the proctor’s 
robes. 1900 I’, Fowrer in WV. & Q. oth Ser. V1. 74, 1 believe 
.-that I was the last proctor who was the subject of this 
ceremony. During my procuratorial year [1862-3] .. the 
Nese *,a small piece of folded silk which is attached to 
the back of the proctor’s gown (not ‘the proctor’s sleeve ’..) 
was duly plucked on each successive degree day, the college 
dean..informing me in a whisper to which candidate be 
objected, 

b. zutr. To pull sharply or forcibly, to tug (a¢ 
something), Also, to make asuddcn movement in 
order to lay hold of something ; to snatch a7. 

é1410 Hoccteve Afothcr of God 20 Pat with his handes 
tweye, And his might, plukke wole at the balance. 1481 
Caxton Reynard viii. (Arb.) 15 He (the bear] wrastled and 
plucked so harde and so sore that he gate out his heed. 
1597 SHaKs. 2 (fen. /V, 1. i. 208 Plucking to vnfixe an 
Enemie, Hee doth vnfasten so, and shake a friend. ¢ 1672 
Woop Life 14 May an. 1657 (O. H.S.) I. 219 However he 
plucked at them [bell-ropes] often with some of his fellow- 
colleagues for recreation sake. 1864 Tennyson En, Ara. 
366 But when the children pluck‘d at him to go, He laugh’d, 
and yielded readily to their wish. 

ec. frans. To disentangle and straighten (wool) 


by means of a PLucKERr. 

1695 J. Epwarps Perfect. Script. 258 Those who deal 
about combing or plucking the wool. f 

5. To pull off the feathers, hair, fruit, etc. from; 
to strip or make bare; esf. to strip (a bird) of 
feathers by pulling them off. 

A crow to pluck: see Crow sb.! 3b. 

1377 Lanct. ?. Pd. B. x11. 249 So is possessioun payne.. 
To aile hem bat it holdeth, til her taille be plukked. c1440 
Promp. Parv. 405/2 Plukkyn bryddys, excatheriso. a1450 
Kut. de la Tour (1868) 70 That ye plucke no browes, nother 
temples, nor forhed. 1560 Bisre (Genev.) Ps. Ixxix. [Ixxx.] 


12 All thei, whiche passe by the waie, haue plucked her, | 


1598 SHaxs. Alersy 1H”. v. i. 26 Since I pluckt Geese, plaide 
Trewant,and whipt Top. 1692 R. L’EstrancE Fables vii. 6 
If you dispute [the matter]..we must e’en Pluck a Crow 
about it. 1841 H. Atsswortu Ofd St. Paul's II. 300 He 


PLUCKAGE. 


had just..commenced plucking one of the geese. 1860 READE 
Cloister & H.\v, These monks would pluck Lucifer of his 
wing feathers. 1890 [see Piuckep ffi. a. 2]. 

6. fig. To rob; to plunder; to swindle, ficece. 

To pluck a pigeon: see Piceon sé. 3b. 

c1q00 Ror. Kose 5989 He shal, ina fewe stoundes, Lese 
alle his markes & his poundes..Our maydens shal eek 
plukke him so. 1569 Reg. Privy Counctl Scot. 11. 70 To 
pluk and use piracie upoun the trew marchandis. 1604 
Dekker Honest Wh. Wks. 1873 11. 169, I did pluck those 
Ganders, did rob them. 1805 Sorting Alag. XXVI. 55 
Her amiable companion. .instead of helping to pluck her 
grace, never played for a guinea in the course of her life. 
1816 /éfd. XLVIII. 218 A noble Duke or Lord, would have 
as little scruple in plucking a pigeon as their inferiors, 1843 
Le Fevre Life Trav. Phys. U1. i. x. 210 To allow a fair 
profit to the proprietor without plucking the traveller. 

7. To reject (a candidate) as not reaching the 
required standard in his examination ; usually Aass. 
To be plucked, to fail to pass in an examination. 
(Originally in the universities, whence generally.) 

The origin of this is doubtful; originally a candidate might 
be plucked or refused his degree on other grounds than an 
unsatisfactory examination. See quot. 1846, and the note 
under sense 4. 

19713, Hearne Collect. (O.H.S.) IV. 172 Dr. Lancaster, 
when Batchelor of Arts, was pluck’d for his Declamaticn. 
17zt AMHERST Terv@ Fil. No. 50 (1754) 273 Mr. Scurlock, 
A.B. fellow of Jesus-college, and a member of the constitu- 
tion-club was pluck‘d, (i.e. disgraced, and forbid to proceed 
in performing his exercise) for mentioning the word king in 
his declamation. 1792 Nucent tr. Hist. Fr. Gerund I. 538 
Notwithstanding his having been plucked three times in the 
examination for the subdiaconale. 1820 Gentil. Alag. XC. 
1. 32/2 To expend vast sums in the education of sons, who 
when they apply for degrees, are plucked (as failure upon 
Examination is denominated). 1846 M¢Cuttocn Ace. Brit. 
Empire (1854) 11. 338 Those who fail in showing such an 
amount of proficiency as, in the opinion of the examiners, 
entitles them to their degree, are said, in the language of the 
place, to be ‘plucked’; a phrase which originates in an 
ancient custom by which any: one, who objected to a degree 
about to be conferred in congregation, notified his dissent 
by plucking the sleeve of the proctor’s gown. 1886 StuBBs 
Lect. Med. & Mod. Hist. xvii. 386, | have never plucked 
a candidate .. without giving him every opportunity of 
setting himself right. 1894 Sata Loudon up to Date it. 31 
If you had to pass an examination for the post..you would 
in all probability be plucked. 

8. Pluck up. (See also 2.) a. Zo pluck up 
(one’s) heart, spirits, courage, etc.: to summon up 
conrage, take courage, rouse one’s spirits, checr up. 

13.. Sv2 Beues (A.) 632 Po bis bodi be-gan to smerte, He 
gan plokken vp is hertte. 13.. Seuya Sag. (W.) 2325 
Pluk up thi cher. 1562 Pitxincton Expos. Addyas Pref. 9 
Let us therefore pluck vp stomackes, and pray with S. 
Augustine. 1596 SHaks. Zam. Shr. iv. ili. 38 Plucke vp 
thy spirits, looke cheerfully vpon me. 1719 De For Crusoe 
(1840) I. xii. 210 Plucking up my spirits as well as I could. 
19775 SueripaNn Duenna u.i, I'll pluck up resolution. 1867 
Freeman Norm. Cong. 1. v. 376 “Ethelred seems now to 
have plucked up a little heart. 1869 Trotiorr /le Anew 
Iv, She could not pluck up courage to speak a word in Italian. 

b. To pull up; to pull (something) out of the 
ground or place in which it is planted or set; to 
uproot, eradicate; to raze, demolish. Also fg. 


Now rare or arch. 

1484 Caxton Fables of Esop 1. xx, [The swallow said] 
Come with me ye al & lete vs plucke vp al this [flax]. 1490 
— Encydos iv. 18 Vo arache or plucke vp a gretter tree. 
1535 CoviRoace Eccé. iii. 1 There is a tyme to plant, and 
atymeto plucke vpthethinge, y! is planted. 1568 GraFToN 
Chron. 11. 158 All fortresses and defences hy them there 
made, were plucked vpand destroyed. 1596 Datryspce tr. 
Lestie's Hist. Scot. 1v. 205 Vnto the tyme quhen hzresie 
pluked vpe al monumentes of pietie in Scotland. 1680 Vew 
me rae Prov. Papers (1867) 1. 391 Whosoever shall 
willfully pluck up, remove or deface any Landmark or 
bound betweene propertie and propertie. 1759tr. Duhamel’s 
flusb. \\. i, (1762) 110 He plucked up..some of the most 
thriving plants. 1844 Mrs. Browninc Lady Geraddine’s 
Courtship \xxiv, | plucked up ber social fictions. 

c. intr. or absol, To recover strength or vigour ; 
to ‘pick up’ (Pick v.1 20h). rare. (Cf. 3 b.) 

1841 H. Ainsworth Old St. Paul's 11. 305 Her better 
health .. Heaven be praised! she has plucked up a little 
since we came here. : 

9. In phrasal combinations: + Pluck at the 
crow (S¢. craw): name of an old sport, in which 
a person appears to have been pulled about by the 
rest; ¢ pluck-buffet, app. a competition betwcen 
archers, in which he who missed or failed ‘ caught’ 
a buffet from his competitor; +pluck-crow a., 
got by plucking a crow; + pluck-penny, name 
of some gambling game. 

1563 Winzet Wes. (S.T.S.) IL. 81 Gif thai... imagin 
thame to rug of his clathis, as thai war playng with him,— 
*pluk at the craw. 1570 Satir. Poems Kefornt. xxii. 58, 
I traist in God that anis sall cum the day, Pluk at the Craw 
quhen barnis sall with yis bird. ¢1510 Gest Robyn Hode 
vin, 27 And they shote *plucke-buffet, As they went by the 
way And many a buffet owr kinge wan of Robin Hode that 
day. 1593 G. Harvey Prerce’s Super. Wks. (Grosart) II. 
18 Shrew Prose, thy *pluckcrow implements addresse, And 
pay the hangman pen his doublefee. 1643 [Hrvtin] 7heezes, 
Thweves 2 He that is once so skilled in the Art of gaming, 
as to play at * Pluck-penny, will quickly come to Sweep-stake. 

Plu:ckable. nonce-wd. [f. PLuck uv. + -aABLE.] 
Capable of being plucked. Hence Pluckabi‘lity. 

1841 Tait’s Mag. VU. 8 The guilelessness of the dove, 
the pluckability of the pigeon. 

Pluckage (plov*kédz). sonce-wd. [f. PLUCK z. 


+ -AGE.] The action or process of plucking. 


PLUCKED. 


1835 Beckrorp Kecoll, vi. 63 He. .plucked off his beard by 
handfuls...The details of this frantic pluckage are to be 
found in a letter. 

Plucked (plxkt), @. collog. [f. PLuck 56.14 
-ED*,] Having pluck or courage; usually in 
comb., as good-plucked, rare-plucked, well-plucked; 


so bad-plucked, dcficient in courage. 

1848 THacKERAY Vax, Fair xxxvii, What a good plucked 
one that boy of mine is! 1857 HuGues Yom Brow). vii, 
The bad plucked ones thinking that after all it isn't wortl: 
while to keepitup. 1873 Routledee’s Vug. Gentl. Mag. Feb. 
137/2 ‘ You see I’m a plucked’un ’, he said. 


b. Hard-plucked, hard-hearted, 


tenderness, 

1857 Kincstey 7zwo ¥. Ago iv, A very sensible man,.. 
but a terrible hard-plucked one, 

Plucked (plakt), p//. a. 
In various senses of the verb. 

1. Picked off ; pulled sharply, twitched, etc. 

1ssz Hutoret, Plucked in sunder, déstractus. 1799 
G. SmitH Laboratory 1. 197 Fine short plucked cotton. 
1821 Byron Sardax. 1.ii 605 So Jet me fall like the pluck'’d 
rose! 188x Broapnouse J/us. Acoustics 197 The tone of 
plucked cat-gut strings. .is..much less tinkling than that of 
metal strings. 

2. Dennded of feathers or hair. 

1508 Dunpar Tua Mariit IWemen 382, 1 thoght my self 
a papingay, & him a plukit herle. 1885 W. J. Tucker 
E. Europe 44 [She] sold live geese, and plucked geese on 
the market here. 1890 Cet. Dict., Plucked, p.a., having 
the long stiff hairs removed : said of the pelt of a fur-seal, 

38. Rejected in a university or other examination, 

1827 Blackw. Mag. XXI. 895 Of the three classes of 
Predicamentists, the fiercest are the Plucked. 1853 ‘C. 
Breve’ Verdant Green wu. ii, 1 have been examined ', ob- 
served Mr. Pucker, with the air of a plucked man. 

Hence Pluckedness. 

1867 Gd, Words 657/2 The abject nakedness—more than 
nakedness—pluckedness of his body. 

Pluckee (plaki'). nonce-wd. [f. Puuck vw. + 
-EE!,] One who or that which is plucked. 

1831 Blackw. Mag. XXX. 339 ‘It might be safe to pluck 
itup.’ Safe to whoni? To the plucker or the pluckee? 


Plucker (plvka1). [f. Puck v. + -ER}.] 

1. One who plucks, in various senses: see the 
verb, Often with adverb, as plucker away, down, 
up. Also + plucker-at, one who pulls sharply at, or 
( fg.) carps at, or attacks, another (quot. 1463). 

c14850 Oseney Reg. (E.E.1.S.) 15 Of this owre confirmacion 
agayne-sayers and pluckers a-waye. 1463 G. Asnpy 
Prisoner's Reft. 193 Yef thow be ryght welthy for the seson, 
Many pluckers-at thow mayst haue. 1495 Act 11 Hen. 
ViI,c. 5 The plukkers uppe and takers awey of the seid 
weares and engynes. 1593 SHaks. 3 /7en. VJ, 1. ili. 37 
Thou setter vp, and plucker downe of Kings. 1707 Morti- 
MER /{usé. (1721) I. 154 At which time let the Pluckers be 
nimble, and tye it up in handfuls. 1748 RicHARDSON 
Clarissa (1811) VII. xcvii. 416 Vhorns.. pricking the fingers 
of the too-hasty plucker. 1831 [see PtuckEsr}. 1902 N. 
Munro in Blackw. Mag. Nov. 5809/1 ‘Vales of Fingal the 
brave and Ossian the plucker of harps. ’ 

2. A machine for disentangling and straightening 
long wool to render it fit for combing: see qnots. 

1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 144 After drying, the wool is 
removed to a machine called the plucker. 1844 G. Dopp 
Textile Manuf. iv. 125 When the wool is dried, it is passed 
through a machine called a ‘ plucker’, consisting of a pair 
of spiked rollers fed by an endless apron. 

Pliickerian (pliikiorian), 2. AZath. [f. proper 
name ticker (see below) + -1AN.] Applied to 
certain equations or formulz expressing the rela~ 
tions between the order and class of a curve and the 
number of its singularities, investigated by the 
German mathematician Julius Pliicker (1801-1868). 
Plickerian characteristic, one of the quantities 
occurring in such equations, denoting some charac- 
teristic of the curve. 

Pluckily (plakili), adv. collog. [f. Puucky + 
-LY 4,] Ina plucky manner ; bravely, courageously. 

1858 Trottore Dr. Thorne xxix, ‘No’, said Frank, 
pluckily, as he put his horse into a faster trot, ‘I won't 
mortgage that’, 1859 Smites Se/fHelp 20 He did not.. 
retire dejected,.. but pluckily set himself to work. 

Plu‘ckiness. ff. as prec. + -NEss.] The 
quality of being plucky; pluck. 

1864 in WEBSTER citing THACKERAY, 1867 Mrs. WHITNEY 
LL. Goldthwaite vi, Her quaint, queer expression, in which 
curiosity, pluckiness, and a foretaste of amusement mingled. 

Plucking (plzkin), v47. sé. [-1ne 1.] 

1. The action of the verb PLuck, in various senses. 

1387-8 I. Usk Zest. Love 1. xiv. (Skeat) 1. 78 By my 
pluckinge was she to foryevenesse enclyned. ¢ 1440 Prom. 
Parv. 403/2 Plukkynge, or pullynge of fowlys. 1560 Daus 
tr. Sleidane'’s Comm. 52 The plucking downe of Images, 
hath procured vs no smiale displeasure. 1837 Mrs. Suer- 
woop //. Afi/ner in. xv, The cant phrase of plucking in our 
universities. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. v. 239 Let 
the pass-examination, with its attendant pluckings. .cease. 

attrib. «21548 Hart. Chron., lfen. VII 59 b, Every man 

.. hauing either lande or substaunce, was called to this 
pluckyng bancket, F 

2. concry. Something plucked, in various senses. 
(Cf. Prckine vb/. sb.) 2b.) 

1648-60 Hexuam, Jiet Plucksel van lijnwaet, the Pluck. 
ings, or loose Threads of linnen. 1823 J. Bapcock Dom. 
Amusem. 55 Mangel wurzel. ,would, if permitted to run up, 

..afford a good plucking of potage vevetables twice a week. 
1828 Craven Gloss. (ed, 2), Plucking, the quantity of worsted 
plucked from the end of the sliffer, or sliver, and folded over 


wanting in 


[f Puuck v.+-ED!.] 
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the fingers whilst turning the spinning wheel. 1901 Sco¢s- 
man g Apr. 4/4 1f I were a planter in Assam..I would 
never rest till the pluckings of my garden became the staple 
drink of the native artisan. 

Plucking, 7//. a. [-1nc 2.] That plucks: see 
the verb Puck, 

1898 IWVestin, Gaz. 7 Sept. 1/3 Within reach of a plucking 
hand are the 250 varieties of heather that star the sides of 
Table Mountain. 

Pluckless (plaklés), a. [ff Puuck 56.1 7 + 
-LESS.] Without pluck; devoid of courage or 
spirit. Hence Plu‘cklessness. 

1821 Blackw. Mag. X. 217 You should tet those pluckless 
Tories know the truth. 1824 /é/d. XV.92, 1 do care for the 
intense plucklessness of our party. 1832 /6icd. XX X1. 142/2 
The fear may be great—and it is so among the pluckless— 
but the danger is small. 

Plucky (pluki), a. collog. [f. Pluck 54.17 +-y.] 

1. Characterized by pluck; showing determina- 
tion to fight or struggle ; brave, courageous, daring. 

[1826 Disraru Viz, Grey u, xv, He can sull follow a fox, 
with as pluck a heart, and with as stout a voice, as any 
squire in Christendom.) 1842 BarHam /agol. Leg. Ser. 11. 
Smueggler’s Leap, Vf you're ‘ plucky’, and not over-subject 
to fright. 1857 HucHes 7om Brown. v, The ‘ bravos’ of 
the School-house attest the pluckiest charge of all that hard 
foughtday. 1883 l.p. R. Gower Aly Remin. 1. vii. 135, do 
not think any account of this plucky .. adventure has 
appeared elsewhere. 1889 ‘J. S. Winter’ J/75. Bob (1891) 
286 You are the pluckiest little woman I ever knew. 

b. Photogr. Of a print or negative: Bold, 
decided, bright, clear. 

1885 C. G. W. Lock Workshop Receipts Ser. w. 352/2 It 
works exceedingly well, and uniformly brings out brilliant 
and plucky images, 1894 Brit. ¥rnl. Photegr. XL. 7 
Negatives.. strong and plucky in their contrasts. 

2. Geol. ‘ Disposed to break away in large irre- 
gular conchoidal chips’. [f. Puuck v. 1b.] 

1895 in Funk's Stand. Dict. 

Plud. Oés. exc. dial. Forms: 4 plodde, 4-6 

pludde, 5 (-9 da/.) plud, (5 plutte, 9 da/. plut). 
{Origin obscure: cf. Ir., Gael. A/od a pool, standing 
water; also PuDDLE 56.]_ A pool, puddle. 
_ 1297 R. Grouc. Rolls) 11077 In a foul plodde[z. . pludde] 
in pe stret supbe me him slong. ¢1400 Laud Troy Bh. 
10610 To se the syght hit was delful, How euery plud of 
blod stode ful. 1482 Afonk of Evesham (Arb.) 77 Now yn 
a stynkyng ponde, and now fowle ouerkeuryde yn fenne 
and plutte. 1527 /'vevisa’s Higden Dyalogue 1 This reason 
is worthy to he plunged in a pludde. 1781 J. Hutton Tour 
to Caves (ed, 2) Gloss., Plud,a puddle. 1873 Wittulams & 
Jones E. Somerset Gloss., Plud, the swamp surface of a wet 
ploughed field. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bh., 
Pluts, temporary pools of water. 

Plue, obs. Sc. form of PLoucn. 

Pluff (plof), sd. (a., int.) Sc. [Echoic. So 
LG. plif, Du. plof interj.; LG. pluffen, Du. ploffen, 
WF ris. ploffien to puff, explode.] 

1. A strong puff or explosive emission of air, gas 
or smoke (as in the firing of gunpowder), or of dust ; 
hence, co//og. a shot of a musket or fowling-piece. 

1663 W. Suarp in Lauderdale Papers (Camden) 1. 131 
But this, amongst other great shott, may turn to bea pluff. 
18zz Gat Stean-boat iv. 78 He went out of the world 
like a pluff of powther. 1828 J, Witson in Blackw. Mag. 
XXIII. 494 He calls..on old Ponto, and will take a pluff 
at the partridges. 1895 Crockett Jen of Moss-Hags x\vii, 
We could see the soldiers running their borses and firing 
off white pluffs of powder. 

2. A powder-puff. Obs. or dial, 

1816 Scott Antig. xxxvi, A veshell that rins ashore wi’ 
us flees asunder like the powther when I shake tbe pluff, 
and it’s as ill to gatber ony o’t again. 

B. ad. Puffed up, swollen. In quot. fg. 

1673 Answ. to Seasonable Disc. 11 All of you look’d as 
pluffe and big upon the Layty, as starch it self could 
make you. 

C. as int. or adv. With a pluff; puff! colog. 

1860 Russett Diary India 1. xvi. 253 As I spoke, pluff 
came a spirt of smoke with red tongue in it. 

Pluff (plvf), v. Sc. and dial. [f. as prec.] 

1, trans. To blow out (smoke or breath) with 
explosive action, to puff. Also zzzr. to discharge 
a gun, shoot. 

1629 Z. Boyp Balu of Gilead 84 These that spend tbe 
tyme with pluffing of reeke, which should be better em- 
ployed. 1826 Blackw, Mag. X1X. 249 He .. went pluffing 
disconsolately among tbe bills. 

2. zxtr. Yo swell up, become puffed up. 

1885 SHartanp Ways Devon. Village vii. 110 Hasn’t it 
{the pudding] pluffed (risen) up beautifully? 

Hence Piu‘fting vé/. sb. and ffl. a.; also Plu ffer, 
a shooter, gunner (co//og.). 

1828 J. Witson in Alackw. Alag. XXIV. 278 Is that tbe 
pluffer at partridge-ponts who had nearly been the death of | 
poor Ponto? 1852 /é/d. LX XII. 220 If in Central Africa, 
you would suppose they were practising in a menagerie, 
and you conclude that there must be prime pluffing in 
Polito’s. 1853 Mrs. Cartyte Lett. (1883) Il. 227 She.. 
slept a fine natural ‘ pluffing’ sleep till one in the morning. 


Pluffy (plvfi), a. dia?, [f. Purr sd. + -y.] 


Having a puffed-up appearance; puffy, fleshy. Of — 


birds, hair, etc.: Fluffy, downy. 

1828 Hocc in Blackw. Mag. XXIV. 489 A big, dun-faced, 
pluffy body. 1849 Avs. SmitH Pofttleton Leg. x. 84 A light 
pluffy moustache. 1853 G. H. Kinestey Sport & Trav. 
(1900) 469 We shall have nothing rising before us but barren 
pairs and plufiy cheepers [Z.e. young partridges]. 1861 
Lever One of Them xiv. 104 A good-looking fellow—a | 
thought too pluffy, perhaps. 


PLUG. 


Plug (plzg), 56. [app. a. MDu. and early 
mod.Du. pligee a plug, bung, stopper, Du. Aug; 
so MLG., LG. plugge, pligge, LG. pltig, also 
Swed. plugg, pligg, a. plog. Other types appear 
in MLG., LG. plock, pluck, MHG. pfloc, pflocke, 
Ger. pflock, andin NFris, plaak, Da. p/6k. Further 
history unknown, (Ir., Gael. Zluc is from Eng.)] 

1. A piece of wood or other solid or firm material, 
driven into or used to stop up a hole or aperture 
which it tightly fits, to filla gap, or act as a wedge; 
also ¢vamsf. a natural or morbid concretion having 
a similar action. 

1627 Cart. SmitH Seaman's Gram. ii. 1o A Hause-plug 
at Sea. 1648 Hexuam Dutch Dict., Een Plugge,a Plugge, 
or a wooden Pegg. 1660 Bove New Lxp. Phys. Mech. 
To Ld. Dungarvan, Wks. I. g Shutting the valve with 
the plug,..he is to draw down the sucker to the bottom 
of the cylinder. 1669 — Contu. New Exp. 1. (1682) 161 On 
which was put a Wooden Plug markt with Ink. 1708 J. 
TYaytor Fourn. Edlnborough (1903) 62 The Canopy is not 
supported by a Pillar, but by..a Pinn or Plugg plac’t 
exactly inthe Center. 1706 Puittips, P7ug,a great wooden 
Peg, to stop the Bottom of a Cistern or Cask. 1790 J. C. 
Smytu in Med, Commun. 11. 483 The plug or stopper of the 
Canula wastaken out. 1825 J. NicHoLson Oferat. Mechanic 
464 The aperture being supplied with a plug of the required 
form, some clay is put into the cylinder, and the piston 
forced down, by turning the screw, which causes the clay 
to protrude through the aperture in tbe shape required. 
1845 Bunp Dis. Liver 143 A string of sinall abscesses had 
formed along them, separated here and there by a plug of 
lymph. 1861 Wynter Soc. Sees 194 Instantly he drops .. 
a plug of inolten solder, which hermetically seals it. 1865 
‘Tytor Larly list, Man. i. 1 Wooden plugs as big as table 
spoons put through slits in the under lip. 1899 A//butz’s 
Syst. ded. VIN. 555 Small plugs of horny epidermis can be 
picked out, leaving pits behind. ; 

2. sfec. in various technical applications; as 

a. A small block of boxwood let into an engraved wood- 
block to replace a damaged part of the surface. b. Die- 
sinking. A soft steel cylinder on the end of which an 
iinpression ts taken from a punch to forma die. ec. A 
tapering block of wood driven into a wall between the stones 
or bricks so as to bear a nail. @. ALining. The iron 
wedge or punch which is driven between two otber wedges, 
called feathers (FEATHER sé. 16 b), to split rock, coal, stone, 
etc. e. In railways, A wedge-pin driven between a rail 
and its chair. f. Deztistry. ‘Vhe filling of a bollow tooth. 
g. The part of a tap or stop-cock which passes transversely 
through the pipe and cuts off the water or permits it to flow. 
h. A cylindrical piece of wood used in firing a line from a 
gun in life-saving operations. ti. The plunger of a pump. 

1766 Croker, etc. Dict. Arts, etc. s.v. tater, At tbe 
end of which [levers] are jointed four rods witb their 
forcing plugs working into four cast iron cylinders. 1836 
Branve Che. (ed. 4) 172 The piston having reached the 
bottom of the cylinder, the plug of the cock .. shifts its 
position, and. .the steam enters as before.., and passes in 
the direction of the arrows to the bottom cylinder, so as to 
elevate the piston. 1839 CHatto IVood Engrav. 645 nole, 
The ‘plug’ which tbey {Albert Direr and his contempo- 
raries] inserted was usually square, and not circular as at 
present, 1841 Cruil Eng. & Arch. Fral. IV. 30/2 A long 
coil of rope, # inch diameter, with a stout piece of wood or 
plug..fastened to it. Tbis plug is intended to be put in the 
mouth of the gun. /é¢d. 125/1 ‘Ibe carronade was fired from 
off the pier, wbicb carried the plug beyond the breakers. 
1842-76 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., Plug and Feather, or 
Key and Feather,a name given to a method of dividing 
hard stones by means of a long tapering wedge called the 
key, and wedge-shaped pieces of iron called feathers. 1860 
Barttett Dict. Aimer., Plug, applied by dentists to a 
filling of gold or other material inserted in a tooth. 1875 
Ure Dict. Arts (ed. 7) Il. 31 This punch becomes an in- 
exhaustible parent of dies, without furtber reference to the 
original matrix; for now by impressing upon it plugs of soft 
stee]..we procure impressions from it to any amount. 1875 
Kuaicut Dict. Week, 1749/2 An instrument for condensing tbe 
filling or plug in a tooth bya rapid succession of strokes. 
1881 Younc Ev. A/an his Own Mechanic § 1275 The proper 
manner of making or cutting a plug to drive between bricks. 
1893-4 Northumbld. Gloss. s.v., The plug and feather was 
introduced into coal mining by Mr. G. C. Greenwell in 
1869. It had been from early times used in lead mining. 

j. Zool, = Piston 3. 

1854 Woopwarp Mollusca 11. 249 The large central im- 
pression is produced by the muscle of the plug (tbe equiva- 
lent of the byssal muscle in Pinna and Modiola). 4 

3. The cock upon a public water-pipe to which 
a hose is attached to obtain water for a fire-engine 


and other purposes; a fire-plug. 

1727 Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Building, One Leatber 
Pipe and Socket of the same Size as the Plug or Fire-Cock, 
to the intent the Socket might be put into tbe Pipe, to con- 
vey the Water clean into the Engine. 1812 H. & J. Smitn 
Rej. Addr., T. Drury Lane, Before the plug was found, 
1833 Act 3 § 4 Will. IV, c. 46§97 The said commissioners 
may provide one or more fire engines and fire cocks or plugs. 
1875 Knicut Dict. A/ech., Vhis pipe is closed by a cap or 
plug, wbich is removed ., wben tbe hose is to be attached. 

4. a. Tobacco pressed into a flat oblong cake or 
stick. b. A piece of cake or twist tobacco cut 


off for chewing, etc. 

1728 Swirt Past. Dial. vi, The dean threw me this tobacco 
plug: A longer ha’p’orth never did I see. 1841 Caruin 
Amer, Ind. 11. x\ii. 66 Offering him a few plugs of tobacco. 
1844 Dickens A/art. Chuz, xxi, Cutting a quid or plug from 
his cake of tobacco. 1898 Adlbutt’s Syst. Med. V. 853 The 
tobacco being generally twist or plug. 

5. A blow of the fist; a punch, a knock. slang, 

1798 Pitt in Ld. Rosebery Zé/e (1891) 208 The bill is 
to be read a second time tomorrow, and, in spite of man 
Plugs from Sir W. Pulteney, will certainly pass. 1898 M. 
Davitr Life & Progr. Awstralioc. xxxv. 192 If be hits a man 
in fighting That is wbat be calls a ‘plug’. 


PLUG. 


6. Applied toa horse: with various connotations. 
U.S. and Colonial slang. 


Explained in American Dicts. as ‘a horse past his prime ’, 
‘an old horse worn down by hard work’; a New Zealander 
knows it as a horse which is ‘a good sort *; an Australian 
authority, as applied toa horse of 15 hands or 1571, of a good 
steady ambling character, working well but not fast. 

1872 ‘Mark Twain’ fnnoc. Abr. xxvii. 208 We bought 
two sorry-looking Mexican ‘plugs’. 1885 Hornapay 2 Vrs. 
in Jungle xxiv. 284 Tbe horses were large and rather raw- 
boned Australian ‘plugs’, well qualified for the work they 
had todo. 1888 Brovklyn Datly Eagle 22 Apr, (Farmer 
Amer.), In tbe first race a plug named Cator was tbe 
favorite, but another plug named Battledore won. 

7. Short for plug-hal: see g. U.S. slang. 

1854 WessterR, Plug,..a gentleman's silk hat; so called 
from its cylindrical form. (Cod/og. and ow) 1891 E. Kinc- 
LAKE Axnstralian at /1.6 The reign of the ‘stove pipe’, or 
asthe Americans have it, ‘ the plug ’,is as secure in Australia 
as anywhere. 1891 Kipuinc City Dreadf Nt. g He steps 
uit the hrougham and puts on—a top hat, a shiny black 

plug ’. 

8. A draught of beer. s/ang. 

1816 ‘Quiz’ Grand Master vii. 184 Come, Sir, another 
plug of malt. 

9. atirib. and Comb., as pliug-bat, -bolt, -bullet, 
finisher (sense 21), -machine, -point, -pony (sense 
6), -shot; plug-like adj.; plug-arbor, an arbor or 
mandril in a lathe on which a drill chuck is 
mounted (Knight Dict. Weck. Suppl. 1884); plug- 
basin, a wash-hand basin having a plug-hole for 
letting the water out; + plug-basket (Brewing), 
?the depression at the bottom of the mash-tun 
into which the plug drops; plug-bayonet, the 
original form of bayonet, which was fixed in the 
muzzle of the gun; plug-board (£iéecir.), a 
switch-board in which the connexions are made 
by inserting plugs (Cert. Dict. 1890); plug-box 
(Wining , a wooden pipe to carry off water 
while putting the watcrtight casing to a shaft; 
plug-centre-bit : sec quot.; plug-cock, (a) a tap 
having a perforated plug through which the liquid 
flows when turned on; (4) see quot.; plug- 
draining, a system of draining heavy clay land, 
in which plugs or blocks of wood are placed at the 
bottom of the cutting to kecp the channel open, 
and are withdrawn after the cutting has been filled 
up; plug-drawer, one who took part in the p/ug- 
riots, q. v.; plug-frame, a contrivance attachcd to 
the beam of a steam-engine, for opening and closing 
the valves of the cylinder; plug-hat (U. S. s/ang), 
a silk, ‘top’, or ‘chimney-pot’ hat [some say, be- 
cause the head fits in it like a plug]; hence plug- 
hatted a.; plug-hole, an aperture fitted with 
a plug by which it can be closed; plug-joggle 
(Masonry), a joggle of the character of a plug; 
plugman: sce quots.; plug-riots, a name given 
to certain riotous proceedings ¢ 1842, when cotton 
mills in Lancashire were stopped from working by 
the removal or ‘drawing’ of a few bolts or ‘plugs’ 
in the boilers so as to prevent steam from being 
raised; plug-rod, (a2) see quot. 1858; (6) = 
plug-frame; plug-switch (£/ecir.), a switch in 
which connexion is made by inscrting a metal 
plug ; plug-tap, a cylindrical tap for cutting the 
threads of female screws or of screw-plates; plug- 
tobacco sense 4; plug-tree = p/ug-frame ; 
plug-valve : see quot. 

1743 Lond. & Country Brew, ww. (ed. 2) 267 Flour of all 
Matt, especially if it is ground very small, is apt to wasb to 
the *Plug- Basket, and thereby cause a foul Wort to run off. 
1837 Civil Eng. & Arch. Trui. 1. 44/2 A hole of two inches 
diameter having been .. made in each side of the stone, and 
*plug bats... inserted. 1838 /éid. 258/2 A form of “plug 
bolt peculiarly adapted for mooring and warping up rapids. 
1883 Grestev Coal ‘Wining Gloss.,* Plug Box, a wooden 
water-pipe used in coffering. 1858 GreenER Gunnery 390 
‘Wobbling ', a principle inherent in all *plug bullets after 
leaving themuzzle. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech.,*Plug-center 
Bit, a bit having a cylinder instead of a point, so as to fit 
within the hole around which a countersink or enlargement 
is to he made. 1884 /did. Suppl., */’2ug Cock, a faucet 
which is simply driven into the barrel, not screwed in. 1833 
Encyel. Brit, ed. 7) VIM). 139/2 “Plug draining .. is ex- 
clusively confined to the draining of tenacious clay, and 
chiefly practised on pasture land, 1888 F. Pre (tit/e) The 
Risings of the Luddites, Chartists, and *Plugdrawers, 1884 
Kwnicut Dict. Afech. Suppl. *Piug Fintsher,..a fine file 
for finishing the surfaces of tooth fillings. 1763 Fitzceratp 
in PRil. Trans. LIM. 152 The *plug frame, which is a piece 
of timber moved by the leaver through a wooden groove, by 
which the steam valve, and injection cock are opened and 
shut pre oly 182zq R. Stuart /fist. Steam Engine71 In 
the perpendicular working beam, called by Beighton [?7¢ 1720] 
the plug-frame, there is a slit which is contrived so that its 
pins work on the fore part, middle, and back part, to raise and 
depress the levers..that move the iron axle. 1881 PAslad. 
Record (U.S.) No. 3455.6 The *plug hat is virtually a sort 
of social guarantee for the preservation of peace and order. 
1899 Moxrow Bohem. Paris 138 A dizzy whirl of skirts, 
feathers, plug hats, and silken stockings. 1891 KipLinc 
City Dreadf. Nt. 4 An austere, *plug-hatted redskin. 1773 
Gentl, Mag. XLIN1. 497 To prevent the steam from coming 
out at the *plug-hole.. or lid. 1823 J. Bapcock Dom. 
Amusem.6> A vessel, having a plug-hole at bottom, 1898 

Westm, Gaz 10 Sept. 2/3 While the Post Office .. provides 
and maintaius the fire alarm, the County Council undertake 
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to supply the necessary telephones and to make plug-holes 
in the alarm posts. 1791 Smeaton L£dystone L. 194/2 The 
central *plug joggle, fixed in place. .ready for the reception 
of the center stone of the next Course. 1875 Huxtey & 
Martin Elem. Biol. (1877) 61 The two [cells] .. subdivide 
and ultimately form a *plug-like, cellular, mass, which im- 
beds itself firmly in the substance of the prothallus. 1875 
Knicut Dict. Mech., *Plug-machine, a machine for making 
wooden plugs for faucet-holes of..barrels. 1852 J/tnutug 
Gloss. (in Northumé. Gloss.), * Plugman, the man in charge 
of a pit pumping engine. 1862 SmiLes Laugineers III. 27 
George {Stepbenson]'s duty as plugman was to watch tbe 
engine, to see tbat it kept well in work, and that the puinps 
were efficient. 1883 Grestey Coal Mining Gi., Plugman, 
an old term for engineman. 1884 Bourke Snake Dance 
Moguis xxix. 315 Our mules and Nahi-vehma’s *plug pony 
stampeded. 1849 Cospen Sfeeches 90 In 1842, when the 
country: was disturbed by tbe great *plug riots, not a thread 
was disturbed from a spindle. 1888 F. Peet Aisings of 
Luddites, etc. Xxxix. 338 Trade in 1842, the year of the plug 
riots, Was worse than ever. 1858 Simmonos Dret, Trade, 
*Ping-rod, an ait-pump rod. 1875 Knicut Diet. Afech., 
Plug-rod, (Steam-engine) a. Arod attached to the working- 
bea: of a condensing-engine, for the purpose of driving the 
working-gear of the valves. Sometimes called the plug- 
tree. 4. The air-pumprod. 1878 Hurston Growth Sleam- 
Engine 121 A similar pair of tappets on the opposite side of 
the plug-rod move the valves. 190: G. Douctas Ho. w. 
Green Shutters 138 He. .ground them [bis words] out like’a 
labouring mill, each word solid as “plug shot. 1815 J. 
Ssitn Panorama Se. & Art 1. 39 When it is cylindrical, it 
is calleda “plugtap. 1861 Campin Hand-turn, v. 111 A plug- 
tap bas tbe full depth of screw-tbread all along its length. 
1891 Cent. Dict. s.v. Taf, Taps are usually made in sets 
of three.,the third, called the plug-tap or finishing tap, is 
always cylindrical, with the first two or three threads 
tapering off. 1897 Mesto. Gaz. 20 May 2/3 The tax on., 
*plug and smoking tobacco is to be permanently raised. 
1899 New Cent. Rev. V. 133 Passable cigars are obtainable, 
and the plug tobacco is bad. 1825 J. NicHotson Oferat. 
Mechanic 169 Mr. Henry Beighton, of Newcastle, . invented 
the part called the *plug tree, for opening and shutting the 
valves, 31842 Penny Cycl. XXI11. 476/2 As the plug-tree 
moved up and down witb the beam, the tappets struck the 
ends of bent levers or cranks, which raised or depressed the 
valves in proper succession. 1875 Knicur Dict. iMeck., 
*Ptue-vatve, a tapering valve, fitting into a seat like a 
faucet. 

Plug ‘plzg), v. [f. Pius sé.; or immediately a. 
early mod.Du. Plaggen (Plantin), f. pligge PLuc 
56. So MLG. pluggen, LG. pliggen, Norw. plugga 
to plug.] 

1. ¢rans. To stop, close tightly, or fill (a hole or 
aperture with or as with a plug; to drive a plug 
into. Chiefly with 2. 

1630 R. Johnson's Kined. & Commw, 6 Neere unto the 
North pole men thinking to draw in their breaths, are in 
danger to have their throats plugged up with an Isicle. 1655 
Man ey Grotius’ Low C. Warres 213 Divers of their Ships 
being shot through with great Bullets, for that they could 
neither plug up the Holes or Breaches, nor free them from 
Water by their Pumps, were swallow'd up in the devouring 
and merciless Waves. 1776 G. Semple Building in Water 
42 We found it advisable to plug up the Pipe. 1833 J. 
Hontann Manuf. A/etal Il. 183 Iu some instances, the 
holes admit of being plugged with bits of metal. 1849 
Crarivce Cold Water-cure 147 Sometimes when a tooth ts 
plugged, the pressure on the nerve renders it insupportable. 
1878 Horsrook //yg. Brain 49 When a clot of blood plugs 
up an artery. 

b. In wood-engraving : see PLvG sé. 2a. 

1839 Cxatto Hood Engraz. 645 If a small part be badly 
engraved, or the block has sustained an injury, the defect 
may be repaired by inseiting a small piece of wood and re- 
engraving it: this. .is technically termed ‘ plugging '. 

c. To insert a wooden peg or block into (a 
wall, etc.) to afford a hold for a nail or screw. 

1881 Younc £v. Alan his Own Mechanic § 743 When 
fixed to a brick wall, the wall must be plugged to take the 
uails. bid. § 1275 Due provision having been made for 
this by ‘plugging’ the wall. ; ’ ; 

. To insert as a plug; to drive (something) in. 

3857 Hou.tanp Bay /’ath xxiv. 281 It goes by wind .. and 
it'll plug a bullet right into a man. es 

e. intr, with zz (Zlecir.) : Yo complete a circuit 
by inserting a key or plug between mctal plates. 

1903 IWestin. Gaz. 20 Jan. 9/2 Directly the sub-stations 
shut down, the Battery-room attendant ‘ plugsin’ and takes 
the load for lighting purposes, for driving fans for ventilation 
purposes. ’ 

2. ¢rans. To put a bullet into, to shoot. s/ang. 

1888 ‘R. Botprewoon’ Robbery under Arms xxxi, If that 
old horse they put you on had hobbed forward. .you'd have 
got plugged instead. 1900 Iest+, Gaz. 10 Jan. 8/2, 1 got 
plugged a few yards in front of the line, and two of my 
fellows pulled me back, as I could not walk. 1901 A/unsey’s 
Mag. XXV. 340/1 ‘Ii wait till 1 get within twenty yards 
of the beggar, .. Then I'll plug ‘im! 

3. érans, Yo strike with the fist. s/ang. 

1875 P. Poxper Airkcumdoon 86 (E. D. D.) Great uproar, 
and cries of ‘Sit doon, Matthy!" ‘ Plug him!’ ‘Stick in, 
Matthy?’ 1891 4thenzum 28 Nov. 713/2 ‘ To plug a man 
in the eye’ is a cominon enough piece of slang. 


4. intr, a. To ‘stick to it’, keep on persistently 
or doggedly ; toplod. b. To labour with piston- 


like strokes against resistance. slang. 

ft. ¢1865(Remembeied on the river at Oxford) ‘ Plug, you 
fellows, plug!’ ‘We plugged for all we were worth’. 1897 
Outing (U. S.) Xxx 476/1 The crews have rowed in 
wretched form, .. their ability to plug has enabled them to 
hang on tothe leaders in bulldog fashion. 

b- 1898 G. W. Steevens With Aitchener to Khartum 
10 The steamers..plug-plugged their steady way up the 
ull Nile. 1898 — Zeyff xix. 216 We are plugging past 


PLUM. 


hoists. 1898 Cycting vi. 27 When a beginner attempts to 
cycle up-hill at anything like a fast pace, he invariably 
develops a plugging action. 

Plugged (plvgd), pf/. a. [f. PLuc v, +-Ep1,] 
Stopped up, closed, or filled with or as with a plug. 
Of a shell: Having a plug in place of the fuze. 

1872 Routledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. 184/2 A plugged shell 
of 105 1b. 188q Ali. Engineering (ed. 3) 1. uu. 104 The 
instructor will cause each man to throw both land and sea 
service plugged hand grenades. 1899 Ad/butt’s Syst. Med. 
VII. 603 A plugged vein on each side .. was peculiarly 
prominent. 

Plugger (plzgo1). [f. PLuc v.+-erl.] One 
who or that which plugs; sec. in Dentistry, an 
instrument for driving in and consolidating the 
filling material in the cavity of a carious tooth. 

1867 C. A, Harris Dict. Med. Terminol, 86/1 Automatic 
plugger, a dental instrument which is operated by pressing 
tbe point upon the gold in the cavity, in the manner of an 
ordinary hand-plugger. 1872 L. P. Merevitnu Zecth (1887) 
109 A sidelong, Blow on the end of the plugger may throw the 
point to one side .. and break off or crack a portion of the 
tooth. 1905 Daily Chron.1 July 4/4 The boat-club captain’s 
eye has bes upon those valiant pluggers in the ‘fours’. 

b. See quot. 

1897 IW est. Gaz. 1 Dec. 2/3 Elaborate precautions were 
taken against ‘pluggers’, as impersonators are called in 
Canada. TYhe Conservatives, iu their anxiety to prevent 
‘plugging’ (or personation), armed their scrutineers with 
the kodak, — ‘ 

Plugging (plugin), v6/. 5d. [f.P1.uc v. +-1xGl.] 

1. The action of the verb PLUG in various senses. 

1708 J. C. Compl. Collier (1845) 14 Pluging will stop any 
Bore-hole Feeder I dare affirm. 1842 DuncGtison AZed. 
Lex. (1855), Plugging .., the introduction of a plug of lint 
or rag intoa wound or natural cavity..to arrest hemorrhage; 
or of some substance into a carious tooth to prevent tooth- 
ache. 1897 Outing (U.S) XXX. 475/2 One quality .. 
observable in Pennsylvania crews of late years is that of 
* plugging ’. 1897 [see prec.]. 1899 A d/butt’s Syst. fed. V11. 
490 An extensive plugging of small vessels. 

2. concr, Plugs collectively: see PLUG v. 1c. 

1875 Knicut Dict, Alech., Plugging, pins driven into the 
joints of brick or stone walls to receive tbe nails whereby 
battens are fastened to the walls. 

3. altirib,, as plugging-forceps, -instrument, 

1867 C. A. Harris Dect. Aled. Terminol., Piugeing- 
/nstruments, dental instruments for introducing and con- 
solidating fillings. 1875 Ksicur Dict. Alech, Plugging- 


| ferceps, a dentist's instrument used in compressing a filling 


a twenty-foot river bank, semaphored with miles of water- | 


into an excavated hole in a carious tooth. 

Pluggy, 2. dial. [f. Pree sb. +-y.) a. 
Short and stumpy. co//oy. b. Stiff as clay. 

a 18z5 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Pinugzy, short, thick, sturdy. 
1861 AcNes Stricktanp Old Friends Ser, 1. ii. 33 Betty, 
Molly, and the cook .. united .. in describing Martin ..as 
‘a short, pluggy (thick) man, with a pug nose’, 1892 H. 
Hutcuinson Fairway [s?. 8 Yhe crumbly ploughed land did 
not hold the clean impression as the pluggy clay had done. 

Plugh, -e, obs. forms of PLoucu. 

Plugless (pix gles), a. [f PLua 56. + -LEss.] 
Having no plug or stopper. 

1830-6 O. W. Hoimes Daily Trials 23 Women, with 
tongues Like polar needles, ever on the jar; Men, plugtess 
word-spouts, whose deep fountains are Within their lungs. 


Plug-ugly (plygz gli). U.S. slang. [Origin 
obscure: see quots.] A city ruffian or rowdy, 

1860 BartLett Dict. Amer, (ed. 3), Plug Uely, a term 
assumed by a gang of rowdies in Baltimore. It originally 
belonged to certain fire companies. 1865 Meader 19 Aug. 
203 In order the better to deal with the 1owdies and plug- 
uglies of the inore turbulent wards. 1876 in 7zses 4 Nov. 
9/6 ‘ Plug-Uglies'. .. Several years ago I was in Baltimore, 
where the class of rowdies who originated this euphonious 
name abounded, and was told it was derived from a short 
spike fastened in the toe of their boots, with which they 
kicked their opponents in a dense ciowd, or, as they ele- 
gantly expressed it, ‘plugged them ugly’. 1884 Palf Aladd 
G. 17 July 4/1 His friends were alternately the ‘plug- 
uglies "of Sixth Avenue and the dudes of Delmonico’s. 

Plum (plvm), 56. Forms: a. 1 plume, (in 
comb.) plam-, 4-5 plowme, 5 plowmbe, 6 
ploume, 8-9 xorth dia/. ploum, ploom. 8B. 4-6 
plome, 4-7 plom, § (in comb.) plomb-, 5-6 
plomme; 4-7 plumbe, 5-7 plumme, 6-9 plumb, 
4- plum. [OE. p/ime fem. plum (earlier p/ime, 
-¢, plum, fruit and tree) corresp. to OLG. *//tma, 
MLG. pliame (LG. phonme, Tel ris. A/Ame, plant), 
ON. pléma {, (? from OE.); OHG. *phlima fom. 
plum ( Afamo m, plum-tree), MING. aflame, Ger. 
phaume; variants of OHG. phrama, pfrima f., 
OLG, *frima, MLG., LG. prame, MDu. prame, 
Du. prim {. ; the forms in fv- being the original, 
a. late L. or Romanic prima f., for L. priinsm 
neut., a. later Gr. mpovvov, for cl. Gr. mpovpvoy 
plum. (Cf. L. prinus fem., Gr. mpovpyn, mpovvy 
plum-tree.) The late L. pra gave also Pr. prima, 
F, prune plum: see Prune, The shortening of the 
vowel in Eng. is found from the 14th c., but the 
long vowel occurs in Levins 1570, and is still repr. 
by north. Eng. and Sc. (plaum, plam); cf. Eng. 
thumb, OF. Juma, north. Eng. and Sc. theaum, 
thom, thoom; the vowel is shortened also in LG. 
plumme, Sw. plommon, Da, blomme. The form 
plyme given in OF. glosses as = frunusand prunum 
is explained by Pogatscher from L. préineus: cf. 
It. prugna plum, priugno plum-tree. 
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The change of fr- to sé: is found only in the Teutonic 
forms, or in med.L, written in England, etc.: see pAlunas 
(?plunus), plumune in Corpus GL, Adamnuus (Wr.-Wilcker 
269/30). The Celtic forms, Cornish plewnan, It. pluma, 
Gael. plunebais, -bas, are evidently from Eng. The change 
of 2 to 2 in Arena, pruma is attributed by Kluge and 
Franck to the influence of the preceding labial; Meyer- 
Liibke suggests derivation from Gr. mpovpvov, Prune in 
south-east French dialects may be influenced by German.] 

1. The fruit of the tree Przzus domestica, a 
roundish fleshy drupe of varying size and colour, 
covered with a glaucous mealy bloom, and having 


a somewhat flat pointed stone and sweet pulp. 

a. ¢725 Corpus Gloss. 1600 in O. E. T., Pluonum, plume. 
c1000 AitFric Gram, vii. (Z.) 20 floc prunuin, seo plyme 
(v. x. plume]. 241366 Cuaucer on, Rose 1375 Medlers, 
plowmes, perys, chesteyns. 1483 Cath. Angi. 284/1 A 
Plowmbe (A. Plowme), Jruzum. 1570 Levins JZanifp. 
219/35 A Ploume, prusiun. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), 
Ploun,aplum. AZod. Sc. Soor plooms. 

B. 1393 Lanct. P. Pe. C, xut. 221 As pees-coddes and 
pere-Ionettes, plomes and chiries. 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
647/30 Hoc pruxian, plumme. 14-. Vout. ibid. 715/20 Loc 
prunun, a plum. 1484 Caxton Fables of Asp 1. vi, 
Men sayen that it is not good to ete plommes with his lord. 
1523 Fitzuers. A/wsh. § 140 As for cheryes, dampsons, 
bulleys, plummes, and suche other. 1570 B, Goocr of. 
Kingd. 44, Here haue they peares, and plumbs. 1577 — 


Heresbach's Husd. W. (1586) 97 There are sundry sortes of 


Plomes. 1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. xlvii. 720 The fruite is called 
-.in Englishe, a Plumme or Prune. 1601 Hottanp /¢iny 
Xv. xiii. 436 To come now to Plums, there is a world of 
them: some of sundrie colours, others blacke, and some 
againe white. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 1v. 215 He knew 
to.. tame to Plumbs the Sourness of the Sloes. 1809 
Pinkney 7rav. France 222 In every hedge..were mediars, 
plumbs, cherries and maples. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 
182 Dried plums, under the names of prunes and French 
plums, form an important article of commerce. 

tb. Phrase. Zhe Aloom or blue of the plum: 

delicate freshness, charm: cf. Buoom sé. 4b. Oés. 

1727 A. Hamitton New Acc. E. Ind. 1). xlix. 215 The 
Maids keep their ‘eeth very white, till they have lost the 
blue of their Plumb, and then they dye them as black as 
Jet. 1738 Swirt Pol. Conversat. 90 She has quite lost the 
Blue on the Plumb. 

2. The tree bearing this fruit, Przss domestica 


(N. O. Rosacee). 

P. domestica, the cultivated or garden plum in its many 
varieties, and the European wild plum or Buttace, /. 
tnsititia, are now considered to be specifically identical 
with the Blackthorn or Stog-bush, P. sfinzosa, the three 
forms being referred to a single species, /". communis. 

agoo Epinal Gloss. 822 in O. E. T., Prunus, plume. (So 
Erfurt Gl.) ¢725 Corpus Gloss. 1664 Prunus, plume. 
1350 Nowinale Gall.-Angl, 681 (E. E. T.S.) Bolas plumbe 
and cirne. c14z0 Pallad. on Hush, xu. 247 In peche Is 
graffid plomme. 1657 AuSTEN Frxit Trees 1. 66 It is the 
custome (of late) to make. .hedzes of Quodlings, Plums, and 
vines. 1718 J. CHAMBERLAYNE Aedlig. ?’Ailos. (1730) 11. xxiii. 
§ 32 If an Abricot be grafted upon a Plumb. 1785 Martyn 
Rousseau's Bot. vii. 1794) 75 Tbe genus plum, comprehend- 
ing the apricot and cherry. 1899 Nora Hopper in Jl’esti. 
Gaz. 1 Mar. 10/1 Blossom on the plum,.. Leaves upon the 
cherry. 

3. With qualifying words. a. Applied to many 
species (and varieties) of the genus Prizzzes : 

Beach P. of the Atlantic coast of U.S., P. maritima; 
Canada P., P. americana (Miller Plant.n.); Cherry 
or Myrobella P., P. Alyrobalana; Chickasaw P. of 

America, P. Chicasa (Treas. Bot.); Damascene, 
+ Damasco, Damask, or Damson P.: see Damask, 
Damson: Japanese P., ?. japonica; see also b; Mo- 
rocco P., ? = Damson; t Muscle P., a purple variety of 
the plum; Wild P., in Britain, P. ésititia or spinosa; in 
N. America, ?. americana and P. subcordata (/ reas. Bot. 
and Miller Plant-2.); see also b. See also Horse-rptum, 
PEAR-plum, etc. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 188 *Beach Plumb (Prunus 
maritima). 1856 Wuirtier Ranger x, Where the purple 
beach-plum mellows. 1866 Vreas. Bot. 933 Plrsunxs) 
myrobalana, which is named *Cherry Plum, probably from 
its colour, is a species from Canada. 1904 Westnt. Gaz. 
9 Jan. 8/1 This year there are fresh cherry-plums from 
Argentina on sale. 1657 Austen /ruit Trees 1. 57 The 
*Damasco Plum is a good fruit, and the trees beare well. 
1707 Mortimer //usd. (1721) If. 298 The black Damascen, 
the *Morocco, the Barbary, the Myrobalan, the Apricock 
Plumb, a delicate Plumb that parts clean from tbe Stone. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 509 All your dainty Plummes, are a 
little dry, and come from the Stone; As the *Muscle- 
Plumme. rg02 Cornish Natu alist Thanies 244 Low 
mounds, ..Some are covered with *wild-plum bushes. 

b. Extended to many trees resembling the plum, 
esp. in fruit: 

American Black P. ? = Cocoa P.; Assyrian P. = 
Sebesten P. (Miller Péant.n. 1884); Australian P, or 
Black P. of Illawarra, Cargillia australis, N.O. Ebe- 
nacce (ibid.); Blood P. of Sierra Leone, //ematostaphis 
Bartert, N.O. Anacardiacee (Treas. Bot.); Brazilian 
P., species of Spondias, N. O. Anacardiacez ‘Lee 1760); 
Cocoa P. of tropical America and Africa, Chrysobalanus 
/cuco (Lee 1760); Darling P., the Red Ironwood of 
W. Indies and Florida, Neynosia latifolia; East Indian 
P., Mlacourtia cataphra ta, and I. Ramontchi (Miller); 
Grey P. or Guinea P., of Sierra Leone, Parinarium 
excelsum, N. QO. Chrysobalanacex; of Australia, Cargillia 
arborea; Jamaica P., a species of Hog-plum, Spondias 
lutea; Japan or Japanese P., the Loquat; Mountain 
P., Ximenia americana, N.O. Olacacez; Port Arthur 
P., of Tasmania, Cenarrhenes nitida, N.O. Proteacez 
(Treas. Bot); Queensland P., Owenta venosa, N.O. 
Meliacez ; Sapodilla P. of West Indies, Safota Achras; 
Sebesten P., Cordia Myxa and C. latifolia, N.O. Bora- 
ginacce; Spanish P. of W. Indies and S. Amer., Spondias 
purpurea (J'reas. Bot.); also in the Antilles, Afaumnea 
humilis, N.O. Clusiacee (Miller) ; Tamarind P., a legu- 
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minous tree of E. Indies, Diatfum indui; Tasmanian 
P. = Port Arthur P. (Miller); Urucuri P., a S. Amer. 
palm, Aftatea excelsa; Wild P. of S. Africa, Pappea 
capensis, N.O. Sapindacer; of N.S. Wales, Siderozylon 
australis, N.O. Sapotacexr; Yellow (Spanish) P. of 
W. Indies = Jamaica P. See also Date-pluim, Gincer- 
BREAD-A/umt, Hoc-pLum, OLIvE-plua, PERSIMMON-/liI2, etc, 

1866 / reas. Bot. 223 ‘The *Black Plum of INawarra (Car. 
egillia australis) ..is a slender tree ..; the fruits are the 
size of a large plum, and of dark purple colour. /érd., The 
*Grey Plum (Cargillia arborea) grows to a height of fifty 
or a hundred feet. /dzd. 846 ‘Lhe fruit of /[artnarium) 
excelsum is ahout the size of an Imperatrice plum, covered 
with a rough skin of a greyish colour, and commonly called 
the Rough.skin or Grey Plum. 1756 P. Browne Yamaica 
229 The yellow or * Jamaica Pluinb ‘I'ree. .. The fruit is much 
esteemed by: some people. 1889 J. H. Maipen Use Native 
Plants 49 *Queensland Plum, Sweet Plum. This plant 
bears a fine juicy red fruit with a large stone. 1866 77eas. 
Bot. 1018/2 S. Achras yields an edible fruit called in the 
West Indies the *Sapodilla plum. 1866 Branpe & Coxe 
Dict. Se., etc. 11. 937/2 *Sebesten-plum is the fruit of Cordia. 
1866 7reas. Sot. 397 The *Tamarind Plum of the East 
Indies, D{éatinn2] indunt, has a delicious pulp resembling 
that of the Tamarind, but not quite so acid. 1863 Bates 
Nat, Amazon x. (1864) 297 The fruit of this palm ripens on 
the upper river in April, ., similar in size and shape to the 
date... Vicente shook his head when he saw me one day 
eating a quantity of the *Urucuri plums. 1880 SiLver 
& Co. S. Africa (ed. 3) 139 The..* Wild Plum is the fruit 
of Pappea Capensis, a tree pretty common in Kaffirland. 
1887 Mooney /orestry W. Afr. 305 Hog Plum or *Yellow 
Spanish Plum of Jamaica, Sfondtas lutea.—Large tree. 

4. A dried grape or raisin as used for puddings, 
cakes, etc. 

This use probably arose from the substitution of raisins 
for dried plums or prunes as an ingredient in Aluin-broth, 
-forridge, etc. with retention of the name ‘plum’ for the 
substituted article. Quotations 1725-1733 prob. belong here. 

ax1660 (Mock sermon: see PLum-riE] p. 6 But there is 
your Christmas pye and that hath plums in abundance... He 
that discovered the new Star in Cassiopeia..deserves not 
half so much to be remembered, as he that first married 
minced meat and Raisins together. 1725 Watts Log7e1. vi. 
§6 A grocer is a man who buys and sells sugar, and plumbs, 
and spices, for gain. 1727-41 Cuampers Cycd., Pluid, or 
Plum, in matters of spicery. See Currans and Raisins. 
1733 Fietpinc Dox Quix. 1. vi, “Vis not only plumbs that 
makea pudding. 17.. Hist. Jack /forner (see PLum-riE 1}, 
1755 JOHNSON, Pluni,..2. Raisin; grape dried in the sun, 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) I]. 686 Children, to whom 
you give a pill wrapped up in a raisin, will suck the plum 
and spit out the medicine. 1804 ANN & JANE Taylor Poems 
inf, Minds, Plunt-cake, While fingers and thumbs, for the 
sweetmeats and plums, Were hunting and digging beside. 
«1845 Hoop Son & Heir v, A Grocer's plum might dis- 
appoint. 1884 Dowett //ist. Tarat, IV.1. vii. 37 The dried 
grapes..we term simply raisins when used for eating un- 
cooked, and plums when they form an ingredient in the 
famous English plum pudding. 

b. = SuGAR-PLUM. (First quot. doubtful.) 

1694 ConGreve Double Dealer ii. iv, So when you've 
swallowed the potion, you sweeten your mouth with a plum. 
1790 Cowper Aly Mother's Pict. 61 Thy morning bounties 
ere | left my home, The biscuit, or confectionary plum, 

c. fig. A stone or mass of rock embedded in 
a matrix of later origin; a pebble in a conglomerate; 
also, a stone embedded in concrete. 

@ 1817 T. Dwicut Trav. New Eng., etc. (1821) II. 355 
The plums, or stones, embosomed by: the matrix, are exactly 
of the same kinds, which are found everywhere in the earth 
adjacent. 1894 7?#es 22 Sept. 13/3 The interior was filled 
in with concrete deposited in layers of nine inches, while 
large single stones, technically called ‘ plums’, weighing, as 
a rule, about three-and-a-half tons, were placed as close 
together as possible and bedded in mortar. 

d. fg. A ‘good thing’, a tit-bit; one of the 
best things to be found in a book or article; one 
of the best or choicest things among situations or 
appointments; one of the ‘ prizes’ of life; also, the 
pick or best of a collection of things, animals, etc. 
| 1825 Mar. Epcewortu Harry & Lucy, Concluded IV. 
| vii. 167 It is only the stupid parts of books which tire 
one. All that is necessary is to pick out the plums. 
1853 Lytton A/y Nowel vin. i, Much too old a world to 
allow any Jack Horner to pick out its plums for his own 
personal gratification. 1876 Gro. Eriot Dan, Der. 1. xvi, 
To fight it away for the sake of getting some sort of plum 
that he might divide with his mother and the girls. 1888 
“R. Botprewoop’ Robbery under Arms v, There were 
| some real plums among the horses. 1889 Academy 2 Nov. 
280 The reviewer who picks all the ‘plums’ out of a book 


is a person who is regarded with reasonable terror and 
resentment by both authors and publishers. 1901 Scotsman 
5 Sept. 4/8 The posts named are justly regarded as plums 
of the Indian Civil Service. 
5. The sum of £100,000. s/amg, now rare. 
1689-1702 EARL of AiLespury (Ze. (1890) 499 Those 
even that had nothing at the Revolution had the reputation 
after of being worth one hundred, and others two hundred 
thousand pounds. The first sum was christened one plum, 
and the last, two, /dd. 634 In King William's time .. the 
tally trade alone brought in to some a hundred thousand 
pounds, which they then called a plum. 1709 Prior Ladle, 
4Toral, The Miser must make up his Plumb, And dares not 
touch the hoarded sum. 1710 StEELe Tatler No. 244 76 
An honest Gentleman who..was worth halfa Plumb. 1789 
J. Bevxnar in Al. Cutler's Life, etc. (1888) 11. 252 The 
revenue is now about £90 plum, to be increased by funding. 
1818 Gentl. Mag. LX XXVIII. 201/2 Though the personal 
effects do not exceed 140,0004, there are real estates sufficient 
to complete the second plumb. 1898 Besant Orange Girl 
1. v, The only son of Sir Peter Halliday..the heir to a plum. 
+b. ¢vansf. One who is possessed of £100,000. 
1709 Anp1son 7atler No. 100 Pp 3 Several who were Plumbs, 
| or very near it, became Men of moderate Fortunes. 1746 
| Firtpinc True Patriot No. 11 Wks. 1775 1X. 322 A thing 
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highly eligible by every good man, Le. every Plumb. 1774 
West, Mag. 11, 238 Warm Cuizens with the insolence of 
a plumb in their countenances. 

6. attrib. and Comb. . a. attrib., as plum-bloom, 
-blow (Biow 56.3), -cullure, flower, frumenty, 
-gum, juice, -lea, -loaf, -moth, -paltern, -season, 
-slock, -stone, -tart, -trade, -weevil. wb. objective, 
similative, etc., as plum-feeder, -holder, -seller; 
plum-purple, -round adjs. ; plum-like adj. ©. para- 
synthetic, as plum-coloured, -neched, -tinted adjs. 
d. Special comb.: plum-bird, -budder, local 
names of the bullfinch; plum-colour, a shade 
of purple; so plum-coloured a.; plum-fir, a 
tree, Podocarpus andina, N. O. Taxacex; plum- 
gouger, a weevil (Coccotorus scutellaris); plum- 
pockets, a disease of plums in which the fruit 
grows hollow, without a stone (cf. focket-plum 
s.v. Pocket sé.). See also PLum-BkorH, PLUM- 
CAKE, etc. 

1899 Miss Jackson Shropsh, Word-bk., * Plum-bird, the 
Bullfinch, /d7d., *Plus-budder, 1897 Daily News 12 June 
6/2 Other fashionable colours for gloves are Liberty green,.. 
salmon pink, coral red, sky blue, *plum-bloom, 1868 Wuur- 
MAN Singing in Spring 231n Sel, Poents 390 Stems of currants, 
and *plum-blows, and the aromatic cedar. 1882 Garden 
30 Sept. 288/3 Flowers which change from white to *plum 
colour. 1840 Baruam J/ugol., Jackd. Rheiwns, The Cardinal 
drew Off each *plum-colour’d shoe. r902 Daily Chron. 
5 July 5/2 *Plum-culture is a lottery: for plums either 
fruit too lightly or they break the tree and glut the 
market, 1887 Nicholson's Dict. Gard. Il. 168/2 The 
*Plum Curculio (Conotrachelus nenuphar) is about } in. 
long,.. and has on each wing-case, in the middle, a black, 
shining hump. 1866 7reas. Bot. 496 *Plum Fir, Pruzno- 
pitys elegans, {a name proposed by Philippi for Pedocarpus 
andina). 1887 Nicholson’s Dict. Gard, \I1. 172/2 Plodo- 
carpus) andina.., Plum Fir, fr{uit] resembling in form and 
size the berry of an ordinary White Grape, but in structure 
that of a Cherry. 1763 Brit, Afag. 1V. 170 The *plum- 
firmity and mellow ale at sheep-shearing dwindled into 
small.beer, and roasted apples. 1887 Nicholson's Dict. 
Gard. 111. 168/2 The second species (of Plum-weevil] (Cocco- 
torus scutellaris) is popularly called the *Plum Gouger. 
1730 Burpon Pocket Farrier (1735) 82 Take one Ounce of 
*Plumb Gum _ beaten very small. 1897 W. C. Hazuitt 
Ourselves 30 The *plum-holders, instead of sharing with 
their poorer brethren, ask the public to make up the 
deficiency. x900 J. Hutcuinson in Arch. Surg. X1. No. 41. 
73 A red *plum-juice colour. 1866 7reas. Bot. 844 Its fruit 
..is called Wilde Pruime (i.e. Wild Plum) from its *plum- 
like eatable flesh. 1879 Sir E. ARnotp Lt, Asta 1. (1882) 
45 The *plum-necked parrots swung from fruit to fruit. 
1895 Daily News 29 Nov. 2/3 An oviform jar and cover of 
“plum-pattern. 1891 Cent. Dict., Taphrina, a genus of 
parasitic discomycetous fungi. .. 7. Pru2i[causes] the disease 
of plums known as ‘*plum-pockets’. 1882 Garden 4 Nov. 
396/1 The rich-shaded, *plum-purple pips. 1581 C. T. in 
Farr S. P. Edfz. (1845) 395, I will not maserate, Saith he, 
my *plum-round physnomie. 1670 Eacuarp Cont. Clergy 
30 An ordinary cheesemonger or *plum-seller. 1699 Eve- 
tyn Kad. Hort. (ed. 9) 132 [Graft] Plums, on *Plum-stocks. 
1707 Mortimer //usb. (1721) 11. 25x Plumb-stocks and 
Cherry-stocks may be raised from Suckers as well as from 
Stones. c1goo Becton’s Every-day Cook. Bk., *Plum 
Tart,.Seasonable, with various kinds of plums, from the 
beginning of August to the beginning of October. 1887 
Nicholson's Dict. Gard. U1. 168/1 The flowers and fruits 
are attacked chiefly by the *Plum Weevil (RAynchotes 
cupreus) and the Plum Tortrix (Carfocapsa funebrana). 

Plum (plvm),a. Also 6 plumme, 7-9 plumb. 
[app. f. same root as PLUM v.] 

1. = Piumpa.1 3. Now dial. 

x570 Nortu Doni’s Philos. 11. 50 This Tenche was so 
plumme and fatte that shee might well serue him for a good 
meale. did. 111.69 Hee is rounde, plumme, fatte, and as 
fullasan Egge. 1591 Harixcton Ord. Fur. vu. xiv, Her 
necke was round, most plum and large her brest. 1594 
Nasue Unfort, Trav. 42 A pretie rounde faced wench..as 
fat and plum euerie part of her as a plouer. 

2. dial. Soft and elastic, asa cushion ; well-raised 


and light, as bread. 

1847-78 Hattiwett, Plus, light, soft. West, 1853 NV. 
Q. ust Ser. VIII. 65/2 Pluie .. employed in Devonshire in 
the sense of ‘soft’, e.g. ‘a plum bed’: meaning a soft, downy 
bed. /érd., If the cake rises well in the oven, it is commonly 
said that itis ‘niceand plum". 1893 ‘Q.’ (Coucn] Delectable 
Duchy 207 The cushions felt extraordinary plum. 

3. dial, Of a rock: Soft, easily worked. 

1855 J. R. Leircuitp Cornwall Alines 96 As regards 
granite, the miner commonly prefers the somewhat decom- 
posed kinds, in a state to which he applies the term /umd— 
a term much in use in Cornwall to express softness combined 
with a fair amount of resistance. /rd. 97 A plumb granite 
or elvan is more particularly esteemed for tin, though the 
cases are not rare in which large bunches of copper and tin 
ores are found in hard granite. : ; 

For other dial. senses see Zzg. Dial. Dict. 

4. Comb. 

198 Frorio, Pxttotta, a good handsome, plum-cheekt 
wench or lasse. 1603 — Afoutaigne 1. xxiv. 63 Insteade of 
plum-feeding the same [mind], hee hath onely spunged it 
vp with vanitie. /ézd. 1. xxxvill. 121 More plumb-cheekt, in 
better health and liking then I am. 


Plum, v. 00s. exc. dia/, Forms: 5 plumb-y, 
plum-, 6 plom, 9 plum, plumb. [This and the 
related adj. PLumMy are known from ¢1400; the 
vb. appears to contain a root found also in PLIM v., 
and perh. in PLump.] 

1. intr. To swell up; to become light or spongy, 
as dough when ‘rising’. i 

1398 Trevisa Barth.“De P. R. xvu, ii. (Bodl. MS.), Per is 
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clene and pure aier and moche swete humoure and pat 
for plumynge and holes pat drawip and fongeth swete 
humoure. /érd. x1x. iv, Moiste mater ipressed and ifonge 
[ed. 1495 take) is araied & made to plumby & to sprede 
{huantidium conipressum paratnr ad sparsionem et partium 
separationent), 1853 WV. & Q. 1st Ser. VIII. 65/2 There is 
also a verb fo plum... Dough, when rising under the in- 
fluence of heat and fermentation, is said to be plusmming 
well. 1875 M. G. Pearse Dan. Quorm 32 Why there was 
the pan of bread set down before the fire to * plumb’. 

2. trans. Yo make plump; to render soft and 
springy: = PLump v.2 1. 

1594 Prat Fewel/-ho. 111. 27 How to plom vp a horse, and 
to make him fatte and lustie. 1903 Avg. Dial. Dict. (Corn- 
wall), To ‘plum up’ the bed or pillow, i.e. to render tbemsoft. 

Plum, variant of PLumB sé., a., and v. 

Plumaceous (plwmé'fas), a. rave—°. [f. mod. 
L. pliimace-us, f. L. pluma plume : see -ACEous.] 
Feathery, having the character of a contour-feather. 

1858 Mayne Exfos. Lex., Plunaceus,.. periaining to a 
feather; feathery; plumaceous. 

Pluma‘ch, pluma’sh, O/s. exc. Hist. [a. F. 
plumache (now only dial.) =It. prumaccio a plume 
or bunch of feathers; f. L. p/tma feather + suffix 
repr. L. -aceus, -um.} A plume. Cf. PLuMAssr. 

1494 in Lett. Rich. 1/1 & Hen. V/1 (Rolls) 1. 400 Foure 
balde horsses, well barded and like crestes on theyr heddys 
as wer on theire tentes stondyng be twen ij. great and 
high plumashis of whit. a168q4 Law Afem. (1818) 162 
Plumashes above, and gramashis below, Its no wonder to 
see how the workd doth go. 1687 A. Lovetetr. Thevenot's 
Trav. 1. 86 Having on their Heads their Caps of Silver 
guilt, with Plumaches of Feathers. ¢ 1689 in Napier Dundee 
(1862) 11. 11 He wore a white plumach that day. 1904 
A. Lane /Tist. Scot. xi. 335 He was the more conspicuous 
as the only wearer of a white plumach. 


+Pluma‘ciol. fed. Obs. Also 6 -aciolle, 
-aceole. [ad. med.L. p/imacto/us, dim. from late 
L. plimdactum down pillow (Ambrose, Cassiod.), 
f. plama soft feather, down. Cf. OF. plumaceole, 
and plumacel (in Godef.) in similar sense.] A 
pledget or small pad used in surgery. 

¢1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 13 Brynge bou pe parties of be 
wounde togidere poru3 sowynge, or wip plumaciols—pat 
ben smale pelewis—or wip byndynge, if bat sewynge be 
nou3t nessessarie. 1597 A. M. tr. Guil/emeau's Fr. Chirurg. 
11 b/2 With lint, and with little plumaceoles therof being 
made. /67d, 18 b/2 A flatte plumaciolle or tent made of linte. 

+ Pluma‘de. Ods. rare. app. corrupt. of 
plumard: cf. cockade. (Palsgr. has ‘Busshe of 
oystrisshe fethers, p/temart’, f. plume +-art, -\RD.)] 
A mourning plume for a horse. 

1722 Lond. Gaz. No. 6084/4 A Mourning Horse covered 
with black Cloth,..with Plumades beforeand behind. 1736 
Lepiarp Life Marlborough 11. 418 The second Mourning- 
Horse, covered with black Cloth, caparisoned with the same 
Arms.., with Plumades, led by a Groom on Foot. 

Plumage (pl#.médz). Also 5 plomage, 7 
plummage. [a. OF. plumage (14th c., pluemaige, 
in Littré), f. pleme PLUME: see -AGE.] 

1, Feathers collectively; the natural covering of 
a bird. 

1481 Caxton J/yrr. tt. xvi. 1oz The pecock..is moche 
prowde of his fair fethers and plumage. 1486 [see Mai 
s6.% 5} 1630 Drayton Noat's Flood Wks. (1748) 467/1 
Pruning his plumage, cleansing every quill. _1678 Pritiirs 
(ed. 4), Plumage, a term in Hawking for the Feathers under 
a Hawks Wing. 174z Gray Spring 47 No painted plumage 
todisplay. 180r Strutt Sorts §& /’ast. 1. i. 54 We are not.. 
to conclude, that the goose alone afforded the plumage for 
the arrows. 1859 Darwin Ortg. Spec. i. (1873) 16 The 
period at which the perfect plumage is acquired varies. 

fig. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Un-le Tom's C. xvi, While she was 
thinking what to say, Marie gradually wiped away her 
tears, and smoothed her plumage in a general sort of way. 

+b. spec.in Falconry. beathers given toa hawk 
as a casting (CasTinG vb/, sb. 3c). Obs. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans Aiijb, Ever fede hir with ynwassh 
meet and looke that hircastyng be plumage. 1575 TursERv. 
Falonrie 117 Giue hir casting or plumage agayne according 
as hir state dothe require. 1633 LatHam Falconry Words 
Art Expl., ?Zummage are small downy feathers which the 
Iiawke takes, or are giuen her for casting. 

2. jig. a. \n reference to the use of plumes. 

1805 Worosw. Pre/nde vi. 296 All the strength and 
plumage of thy youth. 1823 Scott Pevert/ xii, This 
expression of liberality and trust... gave full plumage to 
Mistress Deborah's hopes. 1862 Goutpurn Pers. Relig. ix. 
(1873) 327 The false plumage of an expiation. 

b. Jocularly applied to dress. 

1895 Rasupatt Univ. Enrope 1. 22 The Doctor of Music, 
who in spite of his gorgeous plumage is not a member of 
Convocation. 

3. A bunch or tuft of feathers uscd as an ornament; 


a plume. Now rare. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Plumage, feathers or a bunch of 
feathers. 1677 Lond. Gaz. No. 1206/1 Having Scarlet, and 
other fine Coats, all richly laced, and bearing very rich 
Plumages, Scarfs, and Embroidered Belts. 1738 GLover 
Leonidas 1. 400 The purple pluinage nods. 1858 CarLvLe 
Fredk. Gt. 1x. x. (1872) 111. 174 Nothing of the soldier but 
the epaulettes and plumages. 

4. alirib. and Comé., as plumage-stitch (Zm- 
broidery), a stitch or arrangement of stitching 
designed to imitate plumage; plumage-work: 
see quot. 1886. 

1886 Lapy Atrorp Needlework as Art vi. 207 The ‘Opus 
Plumarium’ is one ofthe most ancient groups, and includes all 
flat stitches... I propose to restore its original title of plumage 
work. 1901 L. F. Day & Mary Buckie Art in Needlework 
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vil. (ed. 2) 62 [Feather-stitch] is not to be confounded with 
what is called ‘ plumage-stitch *, which. .is a version of satin- 
stitch. /bid. x. 100 The worker adapts .. the length of the 
stitch to the work to be done, directing it also according to 
the form to be expressed, and so arrives,..by way of satin- 
stitch, at what is called plumage-stitch. 

Plumaged (pl médzd), e. [f. prec. +-ED2.] 
Furnished with or as with plumage, feathered ; 
having plumage. 

1820 Keats Caf & Bells v, On they swim With the sweet 
princess on her plumag’d lair. 1837 H. Ainswortu Crichton 
1. 297 Parrots, and other gaily plumaged birds. 1865 
ALEX. SmitH Sumi. Skye (1880) 287 Every knoll plumaged 
with birches. 1874 Coves Birds N. IW. 302 They... became 
very finely plumaged by the fall. 1895 Mes. B. M. Croker 
Village Tales 87 Flocks of bright-plumaged water-fowl. 

Plumagery (plimédzri). [f. as prec. + -RY.] 
(See quot.) 

1879 Casselfs Techn. Educ. 11. 204/2 The Chinese are 
now very skilful and ingenious in the art of plumagery or 
feather-working. 

Plumash: see PLusacn. 

+ Pluma‘sse. Oés. rare. [a.obs. F. plumasse 
(1505) a great plume, f. A/eme PLUME + augment. 
suffix -asse :—L. -dcea, adj. suffix.] = PLUMACH.- 

1494 in Lett. Rich. /11 & Hen. VIT (Rolls) 1. 396 Therll 
of Suffolkes..crest .. was a lion of gold, the taille fourched, 
sett in maner of a curnalles with plumasses whit and grene. 

+ Pluma-ssery. Obs. rare—°. [a. OF. ple- 
masserte omament of feathers (Godef.), f. p/umasse: 
sce prec., and cf, next.] 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Plumassery, a plume or bunch of 
feathers. [So 1775 tn AsuH; and in subseq. Dictionaries.] 

Plumassier (plwmasiey). Also 6 -asier. 
[a. F. plumasster (1480), f. plemasse: see above 
and -1ER.] One who works or trades in feathers 
or plumes for ornamental purposes. 

1598 Haxktuyr Voy. I. 250 The couerings of hts tent .. are 
all of gold... with the curious workemanship of plumasiers. 
1812 Moore Post-bag (heading) Anacreontic toa Plumassier. 
1846 Mrs. Gore Fug. Char. (1852) 46 Lady Downingstreet 
must take care that her Royal Highness’s court plume 
come home in due time from the plumassier. 1894 Sfec- 
tator zo Jan. 80/1 The plume of egret’s feathers, or ‘ ospreys’, 
as the plumassiers. .chose to cal] them. 

Plumate (pl@met), a. Extom. [ad. L. pli- 
mat-us, pa. pple. of A/ima@re to cover with feathers.] 
Feathered, covered with plumose down. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. 1V. xlvi. 324 Plemate..when 
the awn is feathered. 1890 Cen!. Dret., Phumate antenna, 
an aristate antenna with the arista covered with fine hairs, 
as in many flies. . 

+ Plu-matile, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. plimatilis 
(Plautus) embroidered like feathers, f. p/éma 
feather.] Made of feathers 

1715 tr. Panctrolins’ Rerum Mem. 11. i. 279 That pluma- 
tile kind of Work ., brought to us from the utmost Parts of 
the West Indies. : 

+Pluma‘tion. Ods. rare—'. [Nn. of action 
from L. pliimdre to feather: see -aTIon.J An 


application of a feather or of down to a sore, etc. 

1597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 206 Sometimes the tumor is so 
malignant, tllat.. we are constrained to apply actnall cauters, 
or tents, and plumations what [? wet] in oyle of Vitreoll. 

+ Plumative, a. Obs. rare—%. [f. LL. pleomat-us 
feathered + -IVE.] 

1623 Cockeram, /’/usatine, made of feathers. 
Ridiculed in Vindex Anglicus 5, 6.] 

Plumb (plym), 54. Forms: 3-7 plumbe, 3-9 
plum, 4-7 plumme, 5 plomme, 5-6 plombe, 5-7 
plume, 6 plome, 7- plumb. [ad. F. plod :—L. 
plumb-um \ead; the ME. forms plume, plombe, 
plomme, app. a. OF. *plombe, plomme (1309 in 
Godef.) sounding lead :—late L. *f/:méda, orig. pl. 
of plumbum. In sense 2 app. f. PLuMB v.] 

1. A mass or ball of lead, used for various 
purposes. a. The weight attached to a mason’s 
plumb-line, to secure its perpendicularity ; also a 
weight attached for the same purpose to a quadrant. 

OF or out of plums, out of the perpendicular. 

@ 1300 Cursor Mf. 2247 Wit cor lend plum [v.r7. plumbe, 
plumme] pai wroght sa hei. 14.. in Halliw. Nara Alath. 
(1841) 58 Til..pe threde whereon pe plumbe henges falle 
vpon be mydel lyne of be quadrant. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 
405/2 Plumbe, of wryhtys or masonys(X., ?. plumme..), fer- 
pendiculum, 1530 Patscr. 256/1 Plumbe for a carpenter, 
riglet. 1769 Wates in Phil. Trans. LX. 151 The spirits of 
wine, in which the plumb of the quadrant is immersed. 
1858 W. Arnot Laws fr. [feaven Ser. 1. xv. 128 ‘They 
suspend their plumb, not from the middle, but from one 
edge of the rule. 1891 Pad? A/al/ G. 2 Mar. 3/2 The column 
is seriously off plumb. 1906 Expositor Feb. 180 It is not level 
-.,and therefore, being outof plumb, must sooner or later fall. 

b. A sounding-lead, a mariner’s plummet; also 
a plummet used by anglers to measure the depth 
of astream or pond. Also fig. 

(Cf. 1309 Joinvitte Vie de S. Louts cxxii. (Godef.), 
Giete ta plomme.] ¢1440 Loveticu Aleriin 4564 He Sank 
a-down lik a plom of led. 1530 Patscr. 256/1 Plumbe for 
a shyppeman, flow6 de soude. a 1653 G. Danie /d yl. ii. 
8 For once that word had weight, a whineing Man Hangs 
to the Plumme. 1863 Cowpen Ctiarke Sthaks. Char. xi, 
276 His mind intellectual plumb hath never yet sounded. 

e. In other senses (chiefly ods.), as: a small piece 
of lead with which a scourge or rod is loaded; a 
weight ofa clock or of a similar instrument; a small 
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weight attached to a fishing-line below the float, to | 
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keep the latter in an upright position; a bali or 
bullet of lead as a missile; a kind of dumb-bell. 

a 1350 St. Laurence 191 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1881) 
110 With staues he bad pai suld him bete And pelt on him 
with plumes of lede. c1rqqo Carcrave St. Kath. v. 1133 
Bete hir and reende hir with lern and plummes of leed ! 
a1450 Fysshynge w.an Angle (1883) 16 Pe next plume to 
the hoke schall be ther from a large fote & more and euery 
plumbe of quantite to be gretnes of the lyne. 1463 Bury 
iWrlls (Camden) 28 To., wynde vp the peys and the plummys 
as ofte as nede is. 1496 Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1. 293 
Lede to 3et the plumbis. /é¢d. 295 To cary the plumbis of 
lede fra the Abbay to the clos cartis. 1601 Dent Pathw. 
Heaven 281 The plumbe of a clocke, being the first moouer, 
doth cause all the other wheeles tomooue. 1625 l’cstry Bhs. 
(Surtees) 296 For a rope for the great plume of the clocke, 
2s. 6d. 1681 CuHetTHam Angler's Vade-m. iv. § 14 (1689) 46 
The least weight of Plumbor Lead youcan. 1867 J. B. Rose 
tr. Virgil's Aeneid 211 They..hurled from slings the deadly 
plumb of lead. 

2. Sc. and north. dial. ‘A deep pool in a river 
or the sea; a perpendicular fall’ (E. D. D.). 


(Usually spelt p/z 1.) 

1819 in R. Ford Harf Perth. (1893) 208 (E.D. D.) Yon fause 
stream, that near the sea, Hides monie a shelve and plum. 
1835 J. Witson Noct. Amér, Wks. 1856 1V. 235 Tak tent you 
dinna droon me tn some plum. 1895 Ocuittree Redburn 
xv. 144 The ‘plums’ were the only parts of its narrow 
channel that showed signs of water. ‘ 

3. Comb.: + plumb-right a., exactly vertical ; 
+ plumb-wise (plim-wise) adv., in the manner 


of a plumb-line, perpendicularly. 

153z More Confut. Tindale Wks. 826/2 Wyth a strynge 
by the halfe keepe them plume right vnder. 1552 HuLoet, 
Plummeryght downe, ferfendicularis. 1613 M. Riptey 
Magn. Bodies vii. 26 The Waight C is attracted plim-wise to 
the Axis 4. & 

Plumb, plum (plzm), a. and adv, Forms: 
5 plom, plome, plum(m)e, 6-7 plumbe, 
5- plum, 7- plumb (9 plomb), [f. Puums sd.] 

A. aaj. 1. Vertical, perpendicular. 

1460 Towneley Alyst. iii. 520 The water, syn she [the 
dove] com, Of depnes plom, Is fallen a fathom. 1519 HorRMAN 
Vulg. 240 All wallis..muste be made leuell and plumme. 
1613 M. Riptey A/agn. Bodies 142 A waight..fastned at 
the bottome to hold this ring plumbe and steady. 1735 
Leon Palladio’s Archit. (1742) p 1 The care of erecting the 
Walls very plum. 1897 Baitey Princ. Fruit-.growtng 245 
Necessity for staking and tying the trees to keep them plumb. 

2. a. Downright, thorough-going; sheer. 

1748 Ricuarpson C/artssa (1810) 1V. xi. 259 Neither can an 
opposition, neither can a ministry, be always wrong. To be 
a plumb man, therefore, with either is an infallible mark, that 
the man must mean more and worse than he will own he 
does mean. 1894 Chicago Advance 6 Sept, Nothing but 
pests—just plum pests, 1904 C. Marriotr Genevra vi. 106 
Addling their brains with plum trash about love and all. 

b. Cricket. Of the wicket: Level, true. 

190z Daily Chron. 29 July 3/2 To witness a modern first- 
class match on a ‘plumb wicket. 1903 Lo. Hawke in 
Westm. Gaz. 13 Mat. 9/2, I belicve there are counties who 
go into the field on a day when, we will say, there is a 
plumb wicket, and say ‘we shall be here nntil half-past six’. 

B. adv, (Cf. F. &@ plomd straight down.] 

1. Of motion or position: Vertically, perpen- 
dicularly ; straight dows ; rarely, straight 2p. 

¢1400 Laud Troy Bk. 1833 Hit was diked doun plum, 
That no man my3th ther-ouer com. a3sq8 Hatt Céron., 
Llen. V111 24 Viches..so brode and so plume [ed. 1550 plum, 
Grafton plumme] stepe yt was wondre to behold. 1601 
Hottann /7?iny I, 8 When the Sunne shineth directly 
plumbe ouer mens heads, and causeth no shadow. 1640 
G. Assot Job Paraphr. 252 The eagle is so strong as to 
niount plum up..toan infinit height. 1667 Mitton ?, Z. 1. 
933 Fluttring his pennons vain plumb down he drops. 1755 

‘ounG Centanr v. Wks. 1757 1V. 240 Shall we rush, as 
down a precipice, and leap plumb intothe jaws of extempore 
death? 1843 CarLyLe ast & Pr. tt xiii, The Abbot, 
starting plumb up..answered fetc.]. 1849 Ruskin Sez, 
Lamps iv. § 11. 103 Drapery .. fell from their human forms 
plumb down. 

2. transf, and fig. a. Exactly, directly, precisely. 

1601 Hottanp Piiny xv. xxxiv. 609 The wind Septentrio 
that bloweth plumbe North, is far more daungerous and mis- 
chievous. 1701 CipBer Love Makes Alan u.ii, Lay your Lips 
softly, softly, close and plum to hers. 1748 RicHarpson 
Clarissa (1810) ILI. lvi. 303 Her daughter..imagined her- 
self plumb against me. 1851 Mayne Rein Scalp Haunt. xx. 
147 Most of them [Delawares] can hit ‘plumb centre’ with 
any of their mountain associates. 187: Mortey Crit. Misc. 
Ser. 1. 246 The famous diatribe against Jesuitism in the 
Latter-Day Pamphlets..points plumb in the same direction. 

b. Immediately, directly, straight. 

21734 Nortu Fram. 1. ili. § 144 (1740) 216 If the Lords 
bad come plumb upon their Trial, and..had been acquitted, 
the politic Crisis had been at an End. ; 

ec. As an intensive: Completely, entirely, abso- 
lutely, quite. Chiefly U.S. slang. 

1587 Aisfortunes of Arthur (1828) u. iv. Chorus 41 
Then rowles and reeles and falles at length plum ripe. 
1787 Grose Provinc. Gloss., Plum pleasant, very pleasant, 
1882 Burpetr Life Penn v. 83 Penn..wrote his wife and 
children a long letter..which filled them plumbfull of good 
advice. 1893 Harper's Weekly Christmas 1211/1 ‘ You're 
plumb crazy’, she remarked, with easy candor. 1897 
Kiptine Captains Courageous 21 You've turned up, plain, 
plumb providential for all concerned. 

Plumb (plzm),zv. Also 4 plumben, 5 plome, 
5-7 plumbe, 6 plombe, 6-9 plum. [f. PLUMB sé. 
and a., in various unconnected senses; partly perh. 
after F. Alomber (1539 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

I. +1. ¢xtr. Tosink or fall like a plummet; to 


fall or plump straight down. és. , 
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c1380 Wyciir Sernz. Sel. Wks. Il. 186 Per hertis ben so 
hevy pat pei plumben doun to helle. 
II. 2. a. ¢vazs. To sound (the sea, etc.) with 
a plummet; to measure (the depth) by sounding. 
21568 Stir. Poens Refori. x\vi. 29 Plum weill the 
grund quhat evir 3e doo. 1580 Hottysanp 7veas. Fr. 
Toug, Ploniber, to plombe or sounde the depth of a thing. 
1708 J. CHAMBERLAYNE Sf. Gt. Brit.1.1. iii. (1737) 10 Poole’s- 
Hole..has been plumbed to the Depth of 800 Fathom, and 
yet no Bottom found. 1726 Swirt Gulliver 1. v, I consulted 
the most experienced seamen upon the depth of the channel, 
which they had often plummed. 1867 F. Francis Angling 
ii, (1880) 71 The depth having been carefully plumbed. 
b. fg. To sound the depths of; to fathom, to 


reach the bottom of. 

1599 Broughton's Let. xii. 40 Though Plato and Hermes 
haue plumbd it deeply, must wee reach no further, then 
their shallow sounding? 1847 Lytton Lucretia ii, Silently 
she looked down, and plumbed them all [infirmities]. 1849 
CLoucH Amours de Voy. v. 151 So J plumb the deeps of 
depression. 

e. To plumb a track (U.S. collog.), to trace or 
follow out a road. 

1844 Mrs. Houston Vacht Voy. Texas 11. 205 Plumbing 
the track, the Texan term for tracing a road, is, at all times, 
a slow and tedious operation. 1892 J. L. Lawtess in 
Couutry Church (Buckland, Mass.) 16 Mar., I..always 
noticed that when Old Rover took one track and plumbed 
it through, he holed the game. : 

III. 3. To render vertical, to adjust or test by 


a plumb-line. Also fg. 
x71r W. SutHERLAND Shipbuild. Assist. 162 To Pluin, to 
hew any Piece downright, or perpendicular. 1795 Phil. 
Traus. LXXXV. 448 Slender staffs were. .made upright, by 
being plumhed in directions at right angles to each other. 
1874 THearte Naval Archit. 23 They are valuable aids in 
plumbing the frames and keeping the side of the ship fair. 

4. To place vertically above or below. 

1838 Civil Eng. & Arch. Frul. 1. 235/1 Above will be 
elegant sheds and powerful cranes, to plumb the hold. 
1875 Beprorp Sailor's Pocket Bh. vii. (ed. 2) 264 The shears 
should be so placed that a boat..may come under them, or be 
‘ plumbed ’ from their heads when sloped. 

b. ¢érv. To hang vertically. 

1867 SvytH Sailor’s Word-bk., To plumb, to form the 
vertiial line. 1882 Nares Scvamanship (ed. 6) 121 The 
purchase {will] plumb clear of the ship's side. 

IV. +5. érans. (2?) To solder with lead. (Cf. 
Coter. ‘Plomber, to lead, or tinne ; also, to soulder, 
or colour with lead.’ etc.) Oés. 

c1479 Paston Lett. 1\1.271 A standing cuppe with a cover 
therto plommed. é 

6. To weight with lead. 

a1450 Fysshyuge w. an Angle (1883) 16 Your lynys must 
be plomed with leyd. 1616 Surrt. & Marxu. Country 
Farme 512 After your hooke is thus fastened, you shall 
plumbe your line; which is to fasten certain pieces of lead.. 
about it. 1669 WoruipcE Syst. Agric. (1681) 243 Stake this 
Net athwart the River; the bottom being plumbed, that it 
may sink about six inches. 1811 W. Taytor in Afonthly 
Rev. LXVI. 464 The oars are plumbed in the handle, so as 
to balance on the edge of the boat. 

7. To seal (luggage) with a leaden seal. 

1756 NucEnt Gr. Tour, France 1V. 20 When your lug- 
gage has been searched, you had better have your trunk 
plumbed with a leaden stamp for Paris. 1788 JEFFERSON 
Writ. (1859) Il. 473, I shall have the whole corded and 
plumbed by the Custom house here. 1820 Mrs. STARKE 
Direct. Trav. on Cont. ii. 36 We had our trunks plumbed, 
in order to secure them from examination [by the custom- 
house officers], 

V. [(Back-formation from plumber.) 

8. itr. To work in lead as a plumber. 


trans (collog.) 

1889 W. 3S. Gitpert Foggerty’s Fairy, etc. (1892) 217, 
I ama plumber...I have plumbed in tbe very best families. 
1g01 S/eaker 30 Mar. 703/1 There was once a perfect being 
who did actually plumb. J/od. newspaper, The house has 
been duly plumbed, painted, and whitewashed. 

Hence Piu'mbing /f/. a., doing plumbers’ work. 

1896 Daily News x Feb. 3/1 Even the plumbing fraternity 
cannot grumble. It is a mistake..to suppose that a very 
rigorous winter is the best for plumbers. 

Plumb: see Pum. 

Plumbagin (plombé-dzin). Chem. (ad. F. 
plombagine, t. L. plumbago (see PLUMBAGO) + -zne, 
-IN1.] The acrid principle of the root of Plzze- 
bago europxa. (See PLUMBAGo 3.) 

1830 Amer. Frul. Sc. XVII. 385 Plumbaginue, a new 
vegetable substance... M. Dulong has obtained a particular 
vegeto-principle from the roots of the Plaubago Europea. 
1838 IT. THomson Chem. Org. Bodies 767 Plumbagin..was 
discovered by M. Dulong d’Astafort, in the root of the 
plumbago Europxa, in 1828. 1866 Watts Dict. Chem. IV. 
625 Plunbagin..crystallises in delicate needles or prisms 
often grouped in tufts; has a styptic saccharine taste, with 
acrid biting after-taste. 

+ Plumba‘gine. Os. Also plomb-. (ad. F. 
plombagine (1572 in Godef.), ad. L. plimébago, 
-inem: see PLUMBAGO.] 

1. See quots. (Perh. never in Eng. use.) 

{16r1 Cotcr., ?’londagine, f., pure lead turned almost into 
ashes hy the vehemence of the fire: This is th’artificiall 
Ploubagine, and comes of lead put into a furnace with 
gold, or siluer oare, to make them melt the sooner... There is 
alsoa naturall, or minerall P/ombagine, which (as Mathiolus 
thinketh) is no other then siluer mingled with lead-stone, 
oroare.) 1656 Bi.ount Glossogy., Plumbagin [quoting Cotgr. 
verhatim]. 
mingled with lead stone, or oar. 
Plumbagine, \ead naturally mingled with silver. 

= PILUMBAGO 2. 


Also 


1658 Putucirs, Plunbagin {1706 -ine], silver | 
1730-6 Baltey (folio), — 
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1802 Prayrairn Idlustyr. Hutton. The. 304 In the banks of 
the same river [Ayr] some miles higher up, he {Dr. Hutton] 
found a piece of coal..involved in whinstone, and extremely 
incombustible. It consumed very slowly in the fire, and 
deflagrated with nitre like plumbago. | This he considered 
as the same fossil which has been described under the name 
of Plonbagine. 1811 Pinkerton Petralogy 1. 552 Anthra- 
cite seems to have been first observed by Dolomieu; but 
Born..has classed it under graphite, which he calls s/omba- 
gitte, or carburet of iron. 1854 J. ScorFeRN in Orr's Circ. Sc., 
Chen. 384 Crystallized carbon is .. found naturally .. as 
a mineral species known by the appellation plumbagine. 
1857 Bircu Anc. Pottery (1858) 1.245 Vauquelin takes it to 
be a carbonaceous matter, such as plumbagine or black-lead. 


Plumbaginous (plumbe-dzinas), a. [f. L. 
plumbigo, -in-ent PLUMBAGO + -ouUs.] Of the nature 
of or pertaining to plumbago or graphite. 

1796 Kirwan £@es. A/in. (ed. 2) Il. 184 Plomhaginous, or 
micaceousironore. 1820 Farapay £.zp. Res. xvi.(1859)77 It... 
considerably resembles the plumbaginous powder. . obtained 
by the actionof acid oncastiron. 1845 Lvett Trav. N.Amer. 
I. 249 In the plumhaginous anthracite of Worcester the 
proportion of volatile matter is about 3 per cent. 1862 
Dana Alan. Geol. v. 77 The variety plumbaginous schist 
contains plumbago in its layers. 

Plumbago (plymbéi-go). Also 7 plumbage, 
8 plombago. (a. L. pluembago a species of lead 
ore, also a plant, leadwort, fleawort (Pliny): in 
both senses rendering Gr, podAvfSava of Dioscorides, 
deriv. of poAvBées lead. For the original meaning 
and complicated history of the word, see note 
below.) 

+1. Applied to the yellow oxide of lead (litharge); 
also sometimes to the sulphide (galena); and (in 
quot. 1612) app. to minium or red oxide of lead, 
obtained from litharge by further oxidation. Oés. 

1612 Woopatt. Surg. AJate Wks. (1653) 77 Plumbago, or 
red lead, hath the force of binding. 1661 Lovett Hist. 
Anim, & Min, 38 Plumbage [L.] Pleszbago. Pilace] It 
sticks to the furnace in the purifying of silver or gold. 
M[atter] of Silver or Gold purified with lead. N{ame] 
MoAuBdacra Molybdena. .it’s like litharge in vertue. 1669 
Row .anptr. Schroder’s Med.-Chem. Pharmacop. xix. 245-6 
Molybdena or Plumbago. It is natural or artificial: the 
first is Lead Ore or that mixed with silver. The artificial 
isa kind of Litharge, that sticks to the bottom of the Fur- 
nace [etc.] . 

2. A/in, Black lead or graphite; one of the allo- 
tropic forms of carbon: used for pencils, also, 
mixed with clay, for making crucibles; and for 


many other purposes. 

‘Black lead’ is the popular, and ‘ graphite’ the strictly 
scientific name; but the term ‘ plumbago’ is largely used 
in the arts, esp. in mining. 

1784 Kirwan Lem. Min. 158 Plumbago, Reissbley .. 
Biyertz of the Swedes...In a strong heat and open fire it is 
wholly volatile. 1786 tr. Scheele’s Chem. Ess. 243 The black 
lead or plumbago which is generally known in commerce, is 
very different from molybdena. /éid. 250 Hence I am 
convinced, that plumbago is a kind of mineral sulphur or 
charcoal; the constituent parts of which are aerial acid 
and a considerable quantity of phlogiston, 1788 Cron- 
sted?’s Min. (ed. 2) Il. 451 Black lead or plumbago is a 
fossil substance extremely black. 1795 Pearson in Phi? 
Trans. LX XXV. 335 The black matter was therefore a com- 
pound of iron and carbon, or, as some chemists term it, plum- 
bago; and which in the newsystem is denominated a carburet 
of iron. 1796 Kirwan Elem. Asin. (ed. 2) II. 58 Plumbago. 
Graphite of Werner ..carbon combined with one tenth or one 
eighth of its weight of malleable iron. 1799 — Geol. Ess. 191 
Probably because the iron..had absorbed too great a quan- 
tity of carbon, and was thus converted into plombago. 1808 
Henry fit. Chem. (ed. 5) 242 Another combination of iron 
and carbon, which is a true carburet of iron, is the substance 
called plumbago, or black-lead, used in fabricating pencils, 
and in covering iron to prevent rust. [So 181g (ed. 7) I]. 
120] 1843 Humpie Dict. Geol. (ed. 2) 32/1 Anthracite re- 
sembles and appears to pass into plumbago. 1846 M¢Cut- 
tocu Acc. Brit. Entpire (1854) 1. 619 That very rare 
mineral called black lead, plumbago, or wad. is found in 
Borrowdale, in Cumberland. The mines in this place have 
been wrought since the days of Queen Elizabeth, and fur- 
nish the very best material hitherto discovered for making 
pencils, 1869 Roscor Flew. Chem. (1871) 82 Graphite, or 
Plumbago, crystallizes in six-sided plates. ; ; 

3. Bot. A genus of herbaceous plants, inhabiting 
Southern Europe, Asia, Africa,and America, having 
spikes of subsessile flowers, with a tubular five- 
parted calyx; leadwort: so called from the colour 
of the flowers. [Pliny’s name (rendering Gr. 
ModAvBdava), adopted as generic name by Tourne- 


fort, 1700 ] Also atirzb. 

(1601 Hottanp Péiny II. 336 There groweth commonly 
an herbe named in Greeke Molybdzna, that is to say in 
Latine, Pluwbagoe, euen vpon euery corne land.] 1747 
Westey Prim. Physic (1762) 42 Infusion of Leaves of Plum- 
bago in Olive Oil. 1776 Lee Jutrod. Bot. App. (ed. 3) 337 
Leadwort, Plu:mbago. 1877 J. A. CHALMERS Tiyo Soga vi. 53 
He distributed twigs from the plumbago plant to be worn 
round the neck. 1903 Contemp. Rev. Mar. 346 Pale blue 
plumbagos, yellow canariensis. 

(Note. In Dioscorides, poAvBdatva, f. zddvBSos lead, was 
applied to a mineral substance (v. 97, 100), and a plant. 
The former was yellow oxide of lead (PbO), esp. the litharge 
produced in the extraction of gold and silver from ores con- 
taining lead. By Pliny this is latinized as s#zolyldena, 
also once ({xxxiv. 18. 50) by plwnbagoe, which, as well as 
galéna, were applied by him to the yellow oxide, but prob. 
included as an inferior variety the sulphide (PbS), called 
by Dioscorides podvBSoeedys AtOoc, ‘lead-like stone’, the 
modern Gacena. For the plant Pliny always uses A/za- 
éago. Inthe French transl. (1572) of Matthioli’s Com- 
mentary on Dioscorides, poAvBba:va = plumbago is rendered 


PLUMBEOUS. 


plombagine, in It. piombaggine, and is stated to be identical 
with litharge; but other ores may have been included. 
Thence the explanations of the word in Cotgrave and other 
English writers down to Bailey: see Prumsacine, and 
sense 1 above. In Holland’s Pliny, plumbago is rendered 
titharge. In the 16thc.,to Agricola and others in Germany 
practically interested in mining, pdusbago mainly meant 
the sulphide of lead, hut also included other substances 
similar to this in appearance, and in the property of staining 
the fingers and marking paper, esp. the native sulphides of 
antimony and molybdenum, StipnitE (Sb2S3) and Motys- 
DENITE (MoSg), and the mineral graphite. In 1567 Christoph. 
Enkel (Encelius) of Saalfeld, while identifying Pliny’s zolyd- 
dena, galéna, and plumbago, distinguished the ‘ produc- 
tive’ species (i.e. the oxide and sulphide of lead) from the 
‘barren’ (ster7Zis), which yielded no lead, and was mainly 
graphite; the latter was described by Ferrante Imperato 
In 1599 as employed in the grafo piombino, ‘leaden pencil ’. 
In 1779 Scheele found that certain samples of the ‘ barren’ 
plumbago, on being burnt, were dissipated into carbonic 
acid gas, and that in fact they consisted of carbon: see 
quot. 1786 insense 2. In 1789 Werner and Karsten proposed 
the name GrarniteE instead of the ambiguous ‘ plumbago’. 
But its composition was still disputed. An analysis, made 
by French chemists in 1786, had given, after volatilization, 
a residue of iron, and plumbago was pronounced a carburet 
of iron (see quot. 1795). This view prevailed until Karsten 
in 1826 and Sefstrém in 1829 proved that the iron was only 
an impurity in the specimens analysed, and that graphite 
or plumbago was, as Scheele had said in 1779, really a 
mineral form of carbon. (See paper by Dr. John W. Evans, 
F.G.S., in 7rans. Phil. Soc. 1997.)) 

Plumba-goed, a. [f prec. + -ED?,] Covered 
with plumbago, black-leaded. 

1860 Arex. Watt Llectro-Metallurgy 58 A solution of 
nitrate of silver... will answer well for depositing on plumba- 
goed surfaces. 

Plumba‘llophane. 4/7. (See Piusso-.] 
‘A variety of allophane containing a little lead’ 
(Chester Dict. Afi. 1896). 

+ Plumbane. Chem. Obs. [f. L. plumb-um 
lead + -ANE 2a.] Davy’s proposed name for 
chloride of lead, horn-lead. 

1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 397 One combination 
only of lead with chlorine is known..called horn lead by 
the old chemists... he name proposed for it is plumbane. 

+Plum‘bary. Obs. rare. (ad. L. plumbarius, 
f. plumbum lead.] Lead ore, galena. 

1657 Tomuinson Kezou's Disp. 428 Lead..is extracted 
also out of a certain Plumbary, effoded out of Mynes, which 
stone they cal] Molybdoides; the Lead thus secerned and 
melted, is poured into water, while hot, till it leave its dross. 

Plumbat, obs. Sc. form of PLUMMET. 

+ Plu‘mbate!, Qés. Also 7 (?) plumbet. 
(app. ad. late L. p/eembale leaden balls, also (Cod. 
Theodos.) a scourge to which leaden balls were 
attached, f. plembare to make of lead; but cf. 
PiummeT sé. 4.) In £2 The leaden balls with 
which a scourge was loaded. 

1570 Foxe A. & M. (ed. 2) 94:1 Then Decius moued 
with anger commaunded bhym to be beaten with plumbattes 
(which is sayth Sabellicus, a kinde of scourging). 1609 
Hotianp A wm. Marcell. 330 Sericus and Asbolius..he 
caused to be killed with the mightie pelts of plumbets. 

Plu'mbate2. Chem. [f. L. plumb-um lead + 
-ATE! 1c.) A salt of plumbic acid. 

1865 Watts Dict. Chent. II. 553 The solution of plum- 
bate of potassium forms with metallic salts precipitates of 
analozous composition. 

| Piumbastor. (med.L. plembator, f. L. plun- 
bare to solder with lead.} In the Papal service, 


A custodian of the leaden seal. 
1677 W. Hucues Jlan of Sin u. xii. 229 Innocent 8.., 
His new office of Plumbators.. brought him in 26000 crowns. 
Piumb-bob (pl2'm,bg:b). The leaden bob, usu- 
ally conoidal, forming the weight of a plumb-line, 
1835-40 HaiBurTON Clocks. (1862) 16 If he is found here 
after twenty-four hours, they’d make a carpenter's plumb- 
bob of him, and hang him outside the church steeple. 1879 
Cassel’'s Techn. Educ. VV. 190/1 A spirit level is laid upon 
its edge, or a plumb-bob is dropped from its middle point. 
+ Plumbean, ec. Ods. [f. L.plmbe-us leaden 
+-aNn.] Resembling lead ; leaden ; lead-coloured, 
1656 Biount Glossagr., Plumbean, Plusmbeous, of the 
colour and property of lead; leaden; also dull, blunt. 
a 1688 Cupwortu /yzmut. Mor.1.iii. § 7 To make wisdom.. 
to be.. regulated by such a...‘ plumbean and flexible rule ’ as 
that is, is quite todestroy the natureofit. 1783 Pott Chirurg. 
Wks. 1. 312 He had..a pale plumbean countenance. 


Plumbeous (plz'mbvas), 2. [f. L. plambe-us 
leaden (f. p/zmb-um lead) + -ous | 

J. Made of or resembling lead, leaden ; lead- 
coloured. Chiefly in Zoo/. 


1623 Cockeram, Plumbeous, full of lead, heauie. 1658 
Puitwies, Plusuleous, leaden, of the colour of lead; also 
blunt, or dull. 1826 Kirpy & Sp. Znfomol. IV. 284. 1867 
A. L. Apams Wand. Nat, fndia 115 Another and smaller 
species, the plumbeous or sooty redstart. 1874 Coves Birds 
N. W, 321 Feathers. .plumbeous at base and brown at tip. 

b. Ceramics. Lead-glazed. 

3875 Fortnum Afaiolica i. 4 Glazed and enamelled wares 
..plumheous or lead glazed. 1879 J. J. Younc Cevau. 
Art 63 Silicious, or glass-glazed, and plumbeous, or lead- 
glazed, both of which are transparent. 

+2. fig. Heavy, dull, ponderous, leaden. Oés. 

1578 Sipney Wanstead Play in Arcadia, etc, (1629) 622 
Attend and throw your eares to mee..till I haue endoc- 
trinated your plumbeous cerebrosities. ¢ 1645 Howett Lett. 
(1650) II, 30 The motion of Saturn,..plumbeous, long, and 
heavy. 1686 Goan Celest. Bodies 11. ix. 284 Whether hebesuch 


| a Plumbeous Blew-nosed Planet as Antiquity marks him. 


PLUMBER. 


Plumber (ploma:). Forms: 4 plomber, 4-8 
plummer, 5 plomere, plommer, plumbar, 5-6 
plomer, 5-7 plumer, 6 plommar, Sc. plummair, 
5- plumber. [a. OF. p/ummier (1266), plommier, 
mod.F. plombier:—L. plumbarius a plumber, f, 
plumbum \ead.] An artisan who works in lead, 
zinc, and tin, htting in, soldering, and repairing 
the water and gas pipes, cisterns, boilers, and other 
work executed in these metals in the construction 
of a dwelling-house or other building. Originally 
applied to a man who dealt and worked in lead. 

1385-6 [see b]. 1399 Af%em. Ripon (Surtees) HII. 129 In 
salario Willelmi Bettys, plummer, operanti super corpus 
ecclesia. ¢1440 fromp. Farv, 406/1 Pluinber, or plomere, 
phonbarius. 1477 Paston Lett. Il. 212 Vyncent the 
plomer is a nothir that chal bere the dawnger. 1548 Ac? 
243 Edw. V/,c. 15 § 4 Any.. Brick-maker, Tile maker, 
Plummer or Labourer. 1584 Vestry Bhs. (Surtees) 17 Item 
given to the plumer for mendinge the leades, xiijs. iiij d. 
1610 B, Jonson Adc. ut. t, And, early in ibe morning, will 
{ send To all the plumbers, and the pewterers, And buy 
their un, and lead vp, 1663 Gersier Counsel 47 Sauder, 
wherewith an unconscionable Plummer can ingrosse his Bill. 
1706 Puitties, /'/»2 mer, one that deals, or works in Lead. 
1847 Smeaton Botlder’s Man. 130 Within the last four 
years, zinc has been extensively employed instead of lead, 
and the plumber has undertaken the execution of sucb 
works. 1887 Spectator 29 Oct. 1445 All the tradesmen 
employed, down even to the plumber. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as plumber-house, -work, 


plumber's force-pump, furnace (see quots.). 

aes Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 391 Pro punclura x 
rod’ et dimid. de Wrigthous et le Plomberhous. 1844 
Steruens Bk. Farm 1. 195 Of the specifications of plumber- 
work..done after the carpentry. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., 
Plumber's force-pumfp,a pump used by plumbers for testing 
pipe or withdrawing obslacles from a gorged pipe. 1884 
fbid. Suppl., Plumbers furnace, a portable soldering furnace. 

Hence Plu‘mbership, the office of plumber. 

1455 Rolls of Farlt, V. 316/2 Th’ office of Plummership 
of the Castels of Carnarvan, Beaumares and Hardlagh. 

Plumber-block: sce PLUMMER-BLOCK. 

Plumbery (plz'mori). Also 5 plomerye, 6 
plombmery, plumery. [ME. a. OF. plommerte 
(1304), plomberie lead-work, plumber’s workshop, 
f. plommicer plumber; in med.L. plwmbdria; cf. L. 
plumbdrius of or belonging to lead, plumbarium 
a place to keep leaden vessels in.] 

1. A plumber’s workshop. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 603/34 Plumbaria, a plomerye. 
¢ 1544 in Wiltsh. Archrol. & Nat. (fist. Mag. (1867) X. 79 
To cary the leed outh of the halle 10 the plombmery. 1649 
in Nichols Pig. QO. Eliz. (1823) Il. 416 One room, called 
the Plummery, and several other rooms and lodgings 
belonging to the Clerk cf the Works. 1823 Afechaxic's 
Mag. No. 13. 205 Stating that a plumbery had been burnt al 
Dover, and that the fire was occasioned by.. workmen per- 
mitting some lead to boil over. 1896 Sr. Jonn Hore in 
Proe. Soc. ntig. Sere. XVI. 164 The room. was formerly 
tbe plumbery, and has in the centre a large table for casting 
sheets of lead. 

2. Plumber's work, plumbing. 

1464 Kolls of Parlt. V. 547/2 Tb’ office of Serjeaunt of 
oure Plumbery within this our Reaume. 1703 TN. City 
§ C. Purchaser 228 Plumbery. .the Art of Working in Lead. 
1823 P. Nicnorson Pract, Build, 403 The Art of Plumbery 
comprehends 1be practice of casting and laying sheet-lead. 
1853 Turser Dom. Archit, \l. i. 18 The jurors found that 
.. plumbery was needed to the value of 20 marks. 

+ Plumbet. 04s. Also 6 plumet, plommett, 
plomet, -it. fapp. a deriv. of F. plomd Icad, 
PLuMB sé., perh, in reference to its colour, and thus 
practically a parallel form of PLUNKET, of which 
it appears to be asynonym. Note the alteration 
of plumbel to plumket in the later edition of 
Udall.]_ A woollen fabric; app. the same as 
PLUNKET. Also aéérid. 

1533 Upatr Floures Lat. Spekynge 199 b, Castus,..and 
glaucus, is blew or grey, as the sky is when it hath litle 
spleckes of grey clowdesin a faire day, as it were a plumhet 
(ed. 1560 plumket] colour. 1590 Lanc. & Chesk. Wills U1. 
68 My best cloke my jirkine and breeches of stript plumet. 
1661 Peacnam Cumfpi. Gent, (ed. 3) 156 Plumbet colour, i. e. 
like litle Speks of gray clouds ina fairday. 1720 Strvee 
Stow's Surv. U1. v. ix. 80/1 The sorts of this new Drapery 
(time of Q. Eliz.] were various. They were Bays,..Rash or 
Stannet,..Serche,..Plomelis, Carells, Fustians of Naples, 
fbid, 181/1 Plomits, wrought with Silk, or otherwise. 1882 
Beck Draper's Dict., Plowmmetts, pouumetts, stuffs men- 
tioned in 1592 as being in pieces of fourteen yards eacb, of 

our pounds weight, and valued at £1. 

Plumbet, var. PLuMBaTE; obs. f. PLuMMET. 

Plumbe'thyl. Chem. [See Ptuspo- and 
Eruyi.] A compound of lead with molecules of 
ethyl, as plumbolriethyl, Pb(C2l1,),, the meth- 
plumbethyl of Lowig, a yellowish mobile oil; 
plumbotetrethyl Pb(C,11,),, diethylide of lead, a 
transparent colourless liquid. 

1857 Miter lem. Cheon, 11. 214 Oxide of Plumbethy] 
(hydrated), 1865 Mansrietp Sa/ts 291 Léwig has more 


recently described another metalloihylic base... This is his 
Plumbethyl. 


Plumbic (pla-‘mbik), a [f. L. plznd-2m lead 
+ -1c. Cf. F. plombigee.] Of or pertaining to 
lead. a. Chenz. Combined with lead; applied to 
compounds in which lead has its higher valency 
(divalent), as plumedbic acid, dioxide of lead, PbO,. 


Plumbic ochre, lead ochre, massicot. 
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1799 Sir H. Davy in Beddoes Contrié, Phys. & Med. 
Know!. (1799) 119 Tbe plumbic phosoxyd evidently con- 
tains oxygen and light. 1854 J. ScorrerN in Ov7's Cire. 
Sc., Chem, 465 Three combinations are known of oxygen 
with lead... The latier [the binoxide] is sometimes denomi- 
nated plumbic acid. 1865 Watts Dict. Chem. Il. 555 
With bases, peroxide of lead unites more readily than witb 
acids, behaving towards alkalis like a weak acid, and may 
therefore be called plumbic acid. 1873 — Fownes' Cheon. 
(ed. 11) 593 Plumbic Ethide is produced by the action of 
plumbic chloride on zinc ethide, 

b. Path. Duc to the presence of lead. 

1895 H. C. Woop Therap. (1879) 38 Plumbic renal de- 
generation is evidently the result of a long-continued irrita- 
tion. 1897 Adlbutt’s Syst. Aled. YW. 979 Occasionally in 
plumbic paralysis a small indolent swelling on the back of 
the wrist is noticed. 

Plumbifercus, ¢z. [f. L. plumbd-nm lead + 
-FEROouS. Cf. F. plombifére.| Containing lead. 

1796 Kirwan Elem, Alin. (ed. 2) 11. 222 The Plumbiferous 
Silver Ore also contains 48 per cent. of Lead. 1839 Ure 
Dict. Arts 748 Vhe total thickness of tbe plumbiferous 
formation. 1879 J. J. Younc Ceraom, Art 56 Transparent 
glaze may be plumbiferous or alkaline. 

+ Plu'mbine, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. plumb-um 
lead + -1NE1,.] Of leaden colour. 

1597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 17 The Melancholicke which 
is. of colour, livide, & plumbine. 

Plumbing (plz'min), v4. sé. [-1xcl.] The 
action of the vb. PLUMB, in various senses ; now 


esp. the work of a plumber. 

1666 Borer in PA. Srans. ¥. 335 What methods the mine- 
men use in following the Vein, and tracing their passages 
under ground (which they call Plumming and Dyalling) 
according to the several exigencies? 1711 W. SuTHERLAND 
Shipbutld, Assist, 162 Plummet, a Weight hanging by a 
Line to prove the Plumming. 1884 CHanpter in Pal! Mall 
G. 24 July 11/2 Three years ago..a plumbing law was 
passed, which placed ihe control of plumbing and drainage 
in all new houses in the hands of the Board of Health. 1886 
Vork Herald 3 Aug. 7/6 ‘ Plumbing’ was largely indulged 
in, top fishing being abandoned except in a few cases. 

b. concr. That which is made by this action; 
lead-sealing ; plumber’s work. 

1756 Nucext Gr. Toor, France 1V. 33 As soon as you 
enter Paris, you will be stopt in your chaise, and your pass 
and plumbings, and every corner of the whole chaise will be 
examined. 1899 Wests. Gas. 23 Oct. 2/3 They tore down 
gas-pipes, water-pipes, and electric wires froin the walls, 
demolished the fixtures, wrenched the plumbing apart. 

c. atirib., as plumbing-line, -rope, a Icad- 
line, sounding-line. 

1688 Bovie inal Causes Nat. Things iv. 136, 1 do not 
find that mens. plumining lines have reaclied above one 
mile of that great number. 1693 Ouiver in PAS Trans. 
XVII. 903 Fastening our Bottle to our Plumbing-rope. 

Plumbism (plo‘mbiz’m). /ath. [f. L. plums- 
um lead +-1sM.] 1 ead-poisoning. 

1876 Bartuo.ow Jat. Jed. (1879) 227 In prescribing the 
preparalions of lead for internal use, the dar ger of producing 
plumbism should not be overlooked. 1878 A. M. ssi 
Nerv. Dis. 410 The tremor from lead is attended usually by 
colic and other symptoms of plumbism. 1901 Speaker 
16 Nov. 174/1 It is the solubility of the lead when taken 
into the system that causes pluinbism. 

Plu:mbiso:lvent, a. Erron. plumbo-solverxt. 
[f. L. plembum lead + Souvent: for the form cf. 
L. tergiversans, velivolans, bellipotens, ctc.] Acting 
as a solvent on Icad, capable of dissolving lead. 
Hence Plumbiso'lvency, capacity of dissolving 


lead. 

1892 M. Mackenzie in Vouth's Comp, 31 Mar. 162 (Funk) 
Lead is a fruiiful source of disease in certain districts.. where 
the water has what is termed a plumbo-solvent quality. 1897 
Allbntt’s Syst. Med. 11. 965 Occasionally it is necessary to 
test the ‘ plumbo-solvency’ of a suspected water. /dd. 966 
Water..may. .dissolve lead bya true plumbo-solvent action. 

Plaumb-joint. [For plumbed joint: ct. 
Pius v. 5.] A lap-joint in sheet-metal in which 
one of the edgcs to be joined is laid flat over 
the other and soldered down ; a soldered lap-joint. 

1875 in Knicut Doct. ALech. 1751. 

Plumbless (plz mis), 2 [f. Plump v. + 
-LESS.] That cannot be plumbed ; fathomless. 

1651 Ocitay sof (1665) 209 May..quaff If he had twenty 
Plumbless Oceans. 1854 Dickens Hard 7. xv, The inonient 
shot away into the pluinbless depths of the past. 

Plumb-line (p!o-mjlsin), sd. Also 7 plim-. 

1. A line or cord having at one end a metal bob 
or plummet, for testing or determining vertical 
direction ; sometimes = PLUMB-RULE. 

1538 Exrvot Dict, Perpendicnlum, a plumlyne, such as 
masons and carpenters haue, with leadde al the ende. 1609 
Biste (Douay) /sa. xxxiv. 11 A measure shal be siretched 
out upon it, to bring it to nothing, and a plumme line unto 
destruction, 1611 Cortcr., 4 niveller, to.. square by plumbe- 
line, or plumbe-rule. 1613 M. Riptey J/agn. Bodies 43 A 
plim line fastened to one end of the diamiter. 1706 Puittirs, 
Plomb-Line, Plumb-Rule, or Pl» mmet, an Instrument 
us’d by Carpenters, Masons, Bricklayers and others, to find 
whether a Pillar, Wall, etc. stand upright. 1815 J. Smitn 
Panorama Sc. & Art 1. 277 The atiraction of a lofty 
mountain is found to draw a plumb-line..a little out of the 
perpendicular. . : . 

b. fe. A means of testing or judging ; a standard. 

1570 T. Norton Vowels Catech, (1853) 182 To be directed 
and tried by the most precise rule, and, as it were, by lhe 
plumbline of God’s law and judgment. 1666 Sancrorr 
Lex fgnea 18 We have no Plumb-line of Reason, 

+ 2. Geom, A vertical or perpendicular line; a 


straight line at right angles to another. Ods. 


PLUMBY. 


1551 Recorpe Pathw. Anowdl, 1. Defin., When one line 
lyeth flatte (whiche is named tbe ground line) and an olher 
commelh downe on it, and is called a perpendiculer or 
plumme lyne. 1570 Bittincstey Euclid 1. x. 3 A perpen- 
dicular line, commonly called among artificers a plumbe 
lyne, 1704 J. Harris Lex. Zechn.t, Plumb-Line, the same 
with Perpendicular. 

3. A mariner’s sounding-line: fig. something with 
which to fathom intellectual or moral depths. 

1648 C. Wacker Hist. Jndepend. 1.116 This is an unsound- 
able Gulfe, here any plumb-line faileth me. 1864 Sectator 
7 May 527/2 This truth..that degrees of guilt are so utterly 
beyond the fathoming powers of our plumb-lines without 
a knowledge of the moral opportunities and antecedents of 
every life. 1884 J. Tait Wind tu A/atter Pref. (1892) 6 The 
plumbline of human degradation surely never touched a 
lower depth. 

Hence Plu'mb-line v., to sound, or determine, 
as by a plumb-line. 

1846 Mxs. Gore Eng. Char. (1852) 3 The moment a pre- 
sumptuous individual acts or thinks an inch out of the plumb- 
lined perpendicularity exacied by the formalities of society. 
1875 Lewes Probl. Life & Mind 11. 11. § 78. go Some un- 
attainable depth to be postulated, but rot plumb-lined. 

Plumbo-, before a vowel plumb-, used as 
combining form of L. pdzumdbum lead, forming 
chemical and mineralogical terms. 

Plumboca‘leite J/zz., an isomorphous mix- 
ture of the carbonates of lead and calcium, 
Pb’CO,.32Ca”CO;, occurring in rhombohedral 
forms at Leadhills and Wanlockhead (Watts). 
Plumbocn prite J/z7. = CUPROPLU MBITE (Chester). 
Plumbogu'mmite A/in. [f. F. plombgomme + 
-ITE1}, a hydrous phospho-aluminite of lead re- 
sembling m. Plumbomanganite Jfiz., a 
sulphide of lead and manganese, PbS.3MnS. 
Plumbome'thyl Cem., a compound of lead 
with molecules of methyl, as /leemedbotrimethyl 
Pb(CHs)35 pleembotetramethyl Pb\ Cll 3)4, a colowe 
less mobile liquid (Watts Dect. Chem. IM. 
563). Plumbore’sinite A/in. = plumbogummite. 
Plumbosta‘nnite JAfiz. [L. séarnum tin], sul- 
phantimonide of tin, lead, and iron (Chester). 
Plu'mbostib, -sti‘bnite Jn. [L. stibzum anti- 
mony] = BouLANGERITE. 

1834 Amer, Jrni. Sc. XXVI. 386 *Plumbocalcite .. 
described by Johnson as a mineral found at Wanlockhead 
in Scotland, 1892 Dana A/zn. (ed. 6) 855 * Plumbogummite. 
1877 J. B. Hansay in Jineralog. Afag. 149 *Plumbo- 
manganite. 1866 Waris Dict, Chem. 1V. 685 *Plumbore- 
sinile, /lombgomme, 1868 Dana Alin. (ed. 5) 99 °/'lumebostib 
is also from Nertschinsk. It consists, according to Platiner, 
of antimony, arsenic, sulphur, a litile tron, with 58-8 p. c. of 
lead ; and appears to be Loulangerite, 

Plumbo-solvent, erron. f. PLUMEISOLVENT, 

Plumbous (plombos), a, [ad. L. plembds us 
full of Icad: see -ous. Cf. F. plombcux.] 

+1. Leaden; fg. dull; = PLumBious. Ods. 

1685 H. More //lustration 336 Such a senseless conceit, 
that nothing can be more wouden or plumbous, 1737 G. 
Smita Curious Relatrous \. iv. 550 To be of a plumbous or 
leaden Temper and Colour. 

2. Chem, Applicd to compounds in which lead 
has its lower valency ; as in Pltembous acid ‘term 
for plumbi oxidum in combination with potassium 
and other bases’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Cf. PLumpica, 

+ Plum-broth. Oés. <A kind of thick broth or 
soup made of beef, prunes, raisins, currants, white 
bread, spices, wine, sugar, and other ingredients ; 
formerly a Christmas dish. Probably dried plums 
or prunes were the original characteristic. 

a1613 Oversury Charact., Puritan, Good bits he holds 
breed good positions, and the Pope he Lest concludes 
against, in plum-broth. 1652 Cottinces Cawat for Prof. 
xxX. (1653) 118 He hath more mind to the plum-broih then 
the devotion of the day. 1713 Queen's Royal Cookery 
(Nares) To make plumb-broth. Take a leg of beef, and 
a piece of the neck..two pound of currans..three pound of 
raisins of the sun, three pound of prunes well stew'd.. 
have a two-penny white loaf grated, mix it with some of 
the broth, and put the pulp of the prunes to it.. garnish the 
dish with some of the stew’d prunes, some raisins and 
currans out of the broth. 1724 Pope Leté#, (1735) 1. 283 
A thing call’d Christian Chearfulness, (not incompatible 
with Christmas Pyes and Plum-broth). [1864 Chambers’ Bh, 
Days Vl. 755/2 Plum-broth figures in Poor Robin's Almanac 
for 1750, among the items of Christmas fare.] 

Plumb-rule (plomyvl). [f. Plums sé. + 
Rute sé.] An instrument used by builders, masons, 
carpenters, etc., for ensuring or testing the verti- 
cality of an erection; consisting of a plummet and 
line attached to and swinging freely on the stuface 
of a narrow straight-edged board, marked with 
a longitudinal line which, when its position is 
vertical, coincides with the string. 

¢1391 Cuaucer Asfro/. u. § 38 Set thy pyn by a plom- 
rewle euene vpryht. 1578 Coorer 7hesanrus, Ad perpen- 
diculum, to Irie by the plumbe rule. 1663 GrrBiER Counsel 
27 Brick-layers..to use often their line, and plum-rule. 
1879 Cassell’s Techn. Edue, ur. 140/2 note, A plumb-rule ts 
a straight piece of wood, to which is attached a string with 


a plummet or lump of lead. 
+ Plumby, 2 Her. Obs. [ad. OF. plomé 
(a 1449 in Godef.) lead-coloured :—L. plembatus, 


pa. pple. of plembare to make of lead.] Lead- 


PLUM-CAKE. 


coloured. In quot. 1586 app. confused with 
PiumMy a.2, as if it meant ‘ plum-coloured’. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. aiij, The iiij. stone is calde a 
Margarete a clowdy stone, plumhy hit 1s calde in armys. 
1586 Ferne Blaz, Gentrie 246 Purple was called Plumby. 

Plum-cake. A cake containing raisins, cur- 
rants, and oiten orange-peel and other preserved 
fruits. As tothe name, cf. PLuM-BROTH, 

1635 [GrartHoRNE] Lady A/other um, ii. in Bullen O. P2. 
11. 143 Your Schoolefellow With whome you usd to walk to 
Pimhlicoe To eate plumhe cakes and creame. 1664 BUTLER 
Hud. u. ii. 798 And cramm’d ’em .. With Cawdle, Custard, 
and Plum-cake. 1774 Warton //ist. Eng. Poetry \xi. 
(1840) III. 396 The spiendid iceing of an immense historic 
plumh-cake, was emhossed with a delicious basso-relievo of 
the destruction of Troy. 1859 W. Cottins Q. of Hearts 
ii, Hadn't we better hegin..by getting her a plum-cake? 

Plum-coloured, -curculio: see PLuM sd. 

Plum-da‘mas, -da'mis. S¢. Also 6 plum- 
damus, 7 plum(be)-dames, plomdaimes, (8 
erron, plumdanes), [f. Puum sé. + OF, Damas 
Damascus; see Damask, DaMson I, 3 (damson 
plum).] A (?dried) damson plum; a prune, 

1565 Keg. Privy Council Scot, 1. 360 Wyne, vennagir, 
plumdainas, huttir, cheise. 1577 /d¢d. IJ. 645 Ane hundrith 
pund wecht of plum damus. 1621 Sc. Acts Yas. VI (1816) 
1V. 626/2 Feggis Raisingis plumdames almondis and 
vther vnconfected fruittis. 1675 in Hunter Biggar & Ho, 
Fleming vi. (1862) 61 A quarter of pund of plomdaimes. 
1692 Scotch Presbyt. Elog. (1738) 138 Lord, feed them 
with the Plumdanes and Raisins of thy Promises. a@1780 
Suirrers Poems (1790) 210 Guid harley broth .. Wi’ raisins 
and plumdamis mixt. 1828 Moir Mansie Wauch ii. 25 The 
table was covered with dishes full of jargonelles and pippins, 
..shell-walnuts, and plumdamases, 


Plum-du‘ff. Also-dough, [f. PLum sé. 4 + 
Durr 56.1] Plain flour pudding with raisins or 
currants in it, boiled in a cloth or bag. 

1840 R. H. Dana Bef Mast viii. 18 This day was 
Christmas .. The only change was that we had a ‘plum 
duff’ for dinner. 1851 Mayuew Lond. Labour 1. 197/2 Plum 
dough is one of the street-eatahles. 1883 Stevenson 7yeas. 
Isl. (1886) 241 Alive, and fit, and full of good plum-duff. 

Hence Plum-du‘ffer, a seller of plum-duff. 

1851 MayHew Lond. Labour |. 198/1, I have ascertained.. 
that take the year through, six ‘plum duffers’ take 1s, a 


day each. 
Plume (plim), 5d. Also 6 plome. fa. OF. 


plume:—L. plima a small soft feather, down. 

OE. had (a 1050 in Lrb. Sctntill.) plum-feder, down, from 
L. Alama; hut this has no historical connexion with the 
ME. and mod. word.] 

1. A feather; now chiefly foct. and rhet.; also, 
a large or conspicuous feather, such as are used for 
personal adornment, as a plume of an ostrich or 
egret; in Orth, a contour-feather, as distin- 
guished from a plumule, 

1399 Lane. Rich. Redeles un. 49 Thanne cometh.. Anober 
proud partriche. . And sesith on hirsete, with hir softe plumes. 
1513 Doucias Eneis x1. vi. 113 My feris lost, with plumys 
in the ayr As thame hest lykis ar fleand our alquhair. 1g52 
Houtoet, Plume, Aduiua, et Plumula,a very yonge fether. 
1601 SHAks. 7wel. W. 1. v. 37 Contemplation makes a rare 
Turkey Cocke of him, how he iets vnder his aduanc’d 
plumes. 1667 Mitton P. Z. v. 286 Like Maia’s son he 
stood, And shook his Plumes. 1754 Gray Poesy 22 With 
ruffled plumes and flagging wing. 1851 7¥ses 3 Sept. 7/2 
The Trogon resplendens clad in golden iridescent green, 
with long lax flowing plumes. 1893 Newton Dict. Birds 
241 The dorsal plumes of the Egrets. 

b. fg. With various reference to the feathers of 
birds as used in flight, displayed in pride, raised 
or ruffled in excitement, or borrowed in pretentious 
display (as the peacock’s plumes assumed by the 
jackdaw in the fable). 

tsgt Suaks. 1 /fen. VJ, m1. iii. 7 Let frantike Talhot 
triumph for a while, And like a Peacock sweepe along his 
tayle, Wee'le pull his Plumes, and take away his Trayne. 
1606 Six G. Goosecappe \. iv. in Bullen O. PZ, 111. 22 Farre 
ahove the pitch of my low plumes, 1641 J. Jackson True 
Evang. T.1. 4 They stole them out of holy Writ, and pride 
themselves in the plumes of a Prophet indeed. 1642 R. 
CarPENTER Expertence i. iv. 20 If we hut glaunce upon 
the knowledge of our selves, our plumes fall, and we begin 
to be humble. 1649 Burrus Aug. Iniprov. Inipr. xxvii. 
(1653) 185 Let him that flatters himself to raise good Clover 
upon harren heathy Land..pull down his Plumes after two 
or three years experience, unless he devise a new way of 
Hushandry. 1802 Med. Frud. VIII. 268 In the process of 
his examination, he is stripped of his horrowed plumes. 
1850 Kincstey Alt. Locke xxxii, My soul..in the rapid 
plumes of song Clothed itself sublime and strong. 

2. Downy plumage, down; plumage generally. 

t Ofa plume: cf. of a feather, FEATUER sb. 2c. 

1§52_ Hu1ort, Thystle toppe, whych is lyke plume, 
pappus. 1601 Tortann JUiny I. 280 A second commoditie 
that Geese yeeld. is their plume and downe. For in some 

laces their soft feathers are pluckt twice a yeare. 1633 
Carian Falconry Words Art Expl., Plume is the generalt 
colour or mixtures of feathers in a Hawke, which sheweth 
her constitution. 1654 H. L’Estrance Chas. [ (1655) 21 
To interdict him with the Earls of Somerset, Middlesex, 

jristow, (all of an inclination, though not all of a plume), 
1667 Mitton /’, LZ. x1. 186 The Bird of Jove..Two Birds 
of gayest plume hefore him drove. 1812 J. Witson /sle 
of Palms iu. 600 Vaunt not, gay bird ! thy gorgeous plume. 
1870 Yeats Nat. /fist. Comm. 312 Vhe lower barbs in 
feathers are usually loose, and form the down, which is 
called the ‘accessory plume’. 

b. ‘he web or vane of a quill; the feathering | 
of an arrow. | 

1808 Pike Sources Aéssiss. 11. (1810) 150 They buried the | 
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arrow to the plume in the animal. 1883 D. C. Murray 
Hearts VII 38 Carroll held a quill pen in his hand...The 
hand looked steady, hut the quivering plume told how tense 
the nerves were, 2. eee 

3. An ornament, usually symbolizing dignity 
or rank, consisting of a large feather or bunch of 
feathers, or a waving feather-like tuft or bunch of 
hair, etc.; esp. when attached to a helmet, hat, or 
other head-dress as an aigrette or crest, or worn in 
the hair, as the court pleme of ostrich feathers ; 
also borne in processions and used at funerals, 

t+ Plume of feathers: see Featuer sb. 8h. 

1530 Patscr. 256/1 Plome of oystrydge fethers, Alummart. 
a1548 Hart Chron., Hen. 1V 12Qne parte had their Plumes 
all white, another had them all redde. 1607 Suaks. Cor. 
ui. ii, 126 Your Enemies, with nodding of their Plumes 
Fan you into dispaire. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 42? 1 The 
ordinary Method of making an Hero, is to clap a huge 
Plume of Feathers upon his Head. 1822 Byron Werner v. 
i, We will lay Aside these nodding plumes and dragging 
trains. 1832 Tennyson Lady of Shalott 11. iv, A funeral, 
with plumes and lights And music. 1845 DisraeL Syéil 
i. ii, His hat white with a plume of white feathers. 1848 
W.H. Kerry tr. £. Blanc's Hist. Ten Y.1.335 The grena- 
diers flung away their hlack plumes. 


b. fig. (CE. @ feather tn one’s cap.) 

1605 CampEeN Nem. 3 It was accounted one of the fairest 
and most glorious Plumes in the triumphant Diademe of 
the Roman Empire. 1667 Mitton /’. L, vi. 161 Well thou 
comst Before thy fellows, ambitious to win From me som 
Plume. 1848 De Quincey Pope Wks. 1858 IX. 14 An 
error in which Pope himself participated, that his plume of 
distinction from preceding poet» consisted in correctness. 

4, transf. Anything resembling the down of 
feathers or a feather, in form or in lightness. 

1601 Hottanp Pliny 11. 239 The plume or downe which 
it heareth,.. cureth the inordinat flux of waterish humors 
into the eles. 1810 Soutuey Kehama w. iv, The shadow 
of the Cocoa’s lightest plume Is sieady on the sand. 1859 
G. Mereoitu 2. Feverel xx, The piumes of the woodland 
are alight. 1870 SwinBurNeE £ss. & Séud, (1875) 357 A boy's 
figure,.. with a curling plume of hair. 1878 STEVENSON 
Edinburgh (1889)25 The long plume of smoke over the plain. 

b. Bot. (a2) A plumose pappus or other ap- 
pendage of a seed, by which it floats away; + (6) 
= PLUMULE 1 (00s.). 

1578 Lyte Dedocus 1. xxiv. 36 Which [flowers] at length 
do turne into downe, or Cotton, and the plume is carried 
away with the winde. 1671 Grew Anat, Plants i. § 14 
The Pluine is that Part which becomes the Trunk of the 
Plant. /6/d., These three Parts, sc. the Main Body, the 
Radicle, and the Plume, are concurrent to the making up 
of a Seed. 1688 J. Crayton in PA. Trans, XVII. 947 If 
gleamy Weather happen at that time, it hreeds a sinall 
Flie, which consumes the Plume of the Plant. 1766 Comp. 
Fariers.v. Malt, Malt which has not had asufficient time 
to shoot, so that its plume, or acrospire as the adepts in 
malting call it, may have reached to the inward skin of the 
harley, remains charged with too large a quantity of it’s 
unattenuated oils. 1813 Sir H. Davy deric. Chent. iit 
(1814) 70 In every seed there is to he distinguished 1. the 
organ of nourishment. 2. the nascent plant or the plume. 

c. Zool. A plumose or feather-like part or 
formation, as a plumate hair of an insect, a ciliated 
or branchiate organ of a crustacean or mollusc, a 
plume-like tuft of zoophytes, etc. 

1834 M¢Murtrie Cuvicr’s Anim. Kingd. 487 There isa 
double range of numerous tentacula on the mouth, curved 
into a half moon, forming a plume of that figure. /éid., The 
Species are very numerous in fresh water... They form 
hushes, arhuscles, plumes, &c. &c. 1846 Patterson Zool. 
19 A single pluine of a species found upon our shores has 
heen estimated to contain 500. 1880 HuxLey Crayfish ii. 78 
This stem [on the gills] divides into two parts, that in front, 
the plume, resembling the free end of one of the gills. 1888 
Rotteston & Jackson Anim, Life 182 The stem of the 
hranchia hends at right angles to this hase and divides into 
an apical plume and a lamina, The free extremity of the 
plume is simple and filiform. 

da. Astron. A plume-like projection of the solar 


corona. 

1887 Lockyer Chem. Sun 44x There is an exquisite tracery 
curved in opposite directions, consisting of plumes or 
panaches. 1rgoz Mrs. W. Maunper in Axowledge Feh. 33 
In an eclipse like that of May 1901 the polar regions are 
left absolutely free [of synclinal rays] except for the beauti- 
ful and regular tufts of light which have earned for them- 
selves the appropriate name of ‘ plumes’ or ‘ panaches’. 

te. Confectionery. One of the degrees in boil- 
ing sugar; = FEATHER 56.13. Obs. [F. plzme.] 

1658 Sir T. Mayerne Archimag. Anglo-Gall. § 156. 107 
Seeth your sugar until] the plume or skin appear. 

5. Short for p/smze-moth: see 6. 

1819 G. SamovELte Extomol. Compend. 409 Plerophorus 
pentadactylus, he large white Plume. 1832 J. Rennie 
Butterflies & Moths 231 The Six-cleft Plume (4ducita 
hexadactyla, Haworth), 


6. attrib. and Combd., as plume-feather, -maker, 
-trade; pPlume-bearing, -crowned, -decked, -dressed, 
-embroidered, -fronted, -soft, -uplifting, -waviig, 
adjs.; plume alum, a pseudo-alum crystallizing 
in tufts of silky fibres: see ALUM 4; plume- 
bearer = Alume-holder; plume-bird, a bird with 
conspicuous plumes, such as are used for ornament ; 
Spec. a bird of paradise of the subfamily Zfrza- 
chine; plume-bouquet, a loosely constructed, 
spray-shaped bouquet; plume-dark a., dark with 
the feathers of flying birds; plume-grass, a grass 
of the genus £rianthus, having a plume-like in- 
florescence, a Woolly Beard-grass; plume-holder, 


PLUME. 


that which holds a plume, sfec. a small tube at- 
tached to a helmet for that purpose; plume- 
hunter, a man who kills wild birds to supply the 
plume trade; plume-moth, any species of the 
family Ltevophoride (Alucttide), small moths 
whose wings are divided into feathery lobes; 
plume-nutmeg, a tree of the N.O. Atherosper- 
macee (sce quots.) ; ¢sf. the Tasmanian Sassafras, 
Atherosperma moschata; plume-plucked a., 
stripped of plumes, humbled: see 3b; plume- 
stick, a small stick surmounted by a feather, used 
in religious rites by certain American Indians; 
+ plume-striker: see quot.; plume-thistle, a 
thistle having a feathery pappus, as Cavduus lan- 
ceolatis and the genera Czrstzm and Crzcus, 

[ce 1530 Hickscorner in Hazl. Dodsley 1. 178 He .. privily 
spake To a prentice..for a halfpenny worth of *alum 
plumb.) 178 J. T. Ditton Trav, Spain (1781) 378 The 
white stone called plume alum, or pseudo asbestus. 1812 
ji Smytu Pract. of Customs (1821) 21 Plume Alum is a 

ind of natural Alum, composed of a sort of threads or 

fibres, resembling feathers, whence it has its name. 1730- 
46 THOMSON A tu 869 Infinite wings! till all the *plume- 
dark air And rude-resounding shore are one wild cry, 1857 G. 
Tuornaury Songs Cavaliers & Roundheads 300 Two crones 
. Stood bya *plume-decked hed. 1591 Spenser AZ. ‘ubberd 
210 Upon his head an old Score cap he wore, With a 
*plume feather all to peeces tore. 1876 PLancHeé Cycd. 
Costume I. 402 *Plume-holder. 1894 Daily News 1 Jan. 
5/6 The armet having been strained to close it over a 
plume-holder ahove the nape of the neck. 1898 Naz, 
Sctence June 369 The most destructive agencies are sports- 
men, *plume-hunters, boys after eggs. 1819 G. SAMOUELLE 
Entomol. Compend. Index, *Plume moth. 1857 Henrrey 
Sot. 365 The nuts are enclosed in the tuhe of the perianth, 
and the persistent styles grow out into feathery awns, 
whence the plants are called *Plume-nutmegs. 1866 7reas. 
Bot., A therospermacez (Plume Nutinegs). A small natural 
order of trees from Australia and Chili, deriving their 
English name from their aromatic nuts heing furnished 
with a permanent style, clothed with long hairs. r1g93 
Suaxs, Rich. //, 1v. i, 108, I come to thee From *plume- 
pluckt Richard, who with willing Soule Adopts thee Heire. 
r81z W. Texnant Axster F. un. v, They turn their *plume- 
soft hosoms to the morn. 1882 V. V. 77ihuue 5 Mar., The 
prayers .. were addressed directly to the *plume-sticks, 
which were placed one by one in the bottom of the hole, the 
feathers standing upright. 1658 PHIxuirs, A *P/umestriker, 
a parasite, or flatterer, so calléd from pulling hairs, or 
feathers off from other mens Cloakes. 1844 StepHENS B&. 
Farm 11. 942 In pastures, the hiennial spear *plume- 
thistle, Cuicus lanceolatus, is prevalent. 1882 J. Harpy in 
Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 1X. No. 3. 468 The melancholy 
plume thistle (Carduus heterophyllus) was very prevalent. 
1819 SHELLEY Pvometh. Und. 1. ii. 53 A *plume-uplifting 
wind. 1848 Bucktey /iad gg But him, *plume-waving. 
Hector answered not. 

Plume (plam), v. Also 4-5 plewme, 5 
plomme. fa. OF. A/zmer to pluck (a bird) (12th 
c. in Gedef.), to pull out (hair), pillage, f. A/zeme 
Piume sé. In branch JI, f. Puume sé, or ad. L. 
plimdare to cover with feathers, embroider, intr. 
to become fledged.]} 

I. ¢ 1. zztr. In Falconry: To pluck the feathers. 
of its prey, as a hawk; const. efor, on. Obs. 

1399 Lanci. Rich. Redeles u. 163 Than hated he holde- 
liche, as a hird wolde, To plewme on his pray pe pol ffro be 
nekk. ¢1430 Sk. Hawkyng in Rel. Ant. 1. 297 While the 
hawke plumyth on the pertrich. 1486 B%. St. Albans C viij, 
She plommyth when she pullith federis of ony fowle or of 
any thyng and castys hem from her. 1575 TurBEery. Fa/- 
courte 125 Lette hir grype and seaze the praye at hir 
pleasure, and Jette hir also plume thereupon as long as she 
will. 1667 Dryvex Alaiden Queen i. i, Look, how he 
peeps ahout, to see if the coast he clear; like an hawk that 
will not plume, if she he looked on. 

Jig. 1970-6 LamBarpe Pezams. Kent (1826) 312 One of 
these at the Seaina Navie of common vessels, heing able 
to make havocke, to plume, and to pray upon the best 
of them at her owne pleasure. 1577 Fextox Gold. Epist. 
164 Beeing so possest hy straunge women, where they haue 
no possibilitie to marry with you, they will plume vpon 
you, till they haue left you neyther fether nor flesh. 

2. trans. To pluck, ‘case’ (a bird); hence, to 
strip, bare. Now rare. 

1599 T. Mfourrt) Sz/kwormes 21 No Caterpillers .. To 
rauish leaues, or tender huddes to plume. 1602 Heywoop. 
Woman killed w. Kindness Wks. 1874 11. 98 Cham. [to the 
Falconer). Now she hath seis’d the Fowle, and gins to. 
plume her, Rehecke her not. 1616 B. Jonson Devil an Ass 
1v. iv, Madame, you take your Hen, Plume it, and skin it, 
cleanse it o’ the inwards, 1706 Puituirs, To Pluene, to 
pick, or pluck the Feathers off. 1828 Scott ¥. A/. /’erth xii, 
I will so pluck him as never hawk plumeda partridge. 1852 
R. F. Burton Falconry tn Valley of Indus vi. 67 note, A 
few victims..which she is allowed to..tire and plume as 
much as she pleases. 

+b. To pluck (feathers) from a bird. Also fig. 

1524 J. Crerw in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. u. 1. 509 Ther 
shold be fownd manye ryght_ mean powars in Italy that 
wold plume his fethers, 1681 DrypEN Aés. & Achit. 1. 920 
Anumerous faction.. 1n Sanhedrins to plume the regal rights. 

+e. fig. To ‘pluck’, despoil, rob, plunder. Ods. 

1571 Satir. Poents Reform, xxviii. 82 Without respect to. 
God or feir of faith, Plumand, hut pietie I did oppres the pure. 
1622 Bacon Hen. V// 111 To say ‘ That the King cared not to 
pluine his Nobilitie and People, to feather himselfe’. 1667 
Dryoven Maiden Qucen 11.1, One whom instead of hanishing 
a day, You should have plum’‘d of all his horrow'd honours. 
1760 Inipostors Detected 11. v, One of the ladies who had 
the day hefore so finely plumed our missionaries. 


II. 3. trans. To farnish or cover with plumes, 


PLUMED. 


feathers, or plumage; to fledge, feather; to adorn 


with a plume or plumes. Also fig. 

1423 Jas. 1 Kingis 2. xciv, With wingis bright, all plumyt, 
.. There sawe | sitt the blynde god Cupide. 1588 Greexe 
Pandosto (1607) 10 Report is plumed with times feathers. 
1627 tr. Bacon's Life 4 Death (1651) ro The Swan..is a Bird 
excellently plumed. 1754 Mrs. Detaxy in Life 4 Corr. 
41862) 285 How many girls, that hase plumed, and liffed, 
perhaps turned down therr hats, for him, will be disappointed ! 
1801 Srrutr Sports 4 Past. i. i. 54 It was necessary.. to 
have several arrows ., plumed with feathers from different 
wings, to suit the diversity of the winds. 1832 ‘TENNYSON 
(Enone 205 My dark tall pines, that plumed the craggy 
ledge High over the blue gorge. 

b. To set or place asa plume. vaze. 

1667 Mitton P. ZL. tv. 989 His stature reacht the Skie, 
and on his Crest Sat horror Pluin‘d. 

4. ref. a. Of a bird: To dress its feathers. b. 


To dress oneself with borrowed plumes. Chiefly fg. 
170z S. Parker tr. Cicero's De Finibus v.293 The Masters 
of the Porch.. have plum’d themselves from the Peripa- 
telicks and Academicks, that is, they have taken their Sense 
of Things to themselves, and impos'd new Turns of their 
own Desising. 1707 Mortimer Aust, (1721) 1. 264 Swans 
.. being a large Fowl, must not be kept in a stiait place,.. 
but in some inclosed Pond where they may have room to 
come ashore and plume themselves. 1744 Parsoxs Wuscu- 
far Motion i, 12 in Phil. Trans. XLII, Authors. .who, by 
pluming themselves with his Feathers, had monopolized 
much..Attention, 1763 C. Jounston Reverie 1.144 When 
he has plumed himself in the merit of them for a while, I'll 
strip the gawdy daw of his stolen feathers. 1865 Dickens 
Mut. Fr.1. xi, Like a veritable cock of the walk literally 
pluming himself in the midst of his possessions. 
ce. fig. Usually with ov, upon (+ for, t i, t over, 
t+ with): To take credit to oncself, pride oneself, 
congratulate oneself, show self-satisfaction, esp. 
regarding something trivial, ridiculous, or un- 
worthy, or to which one has no just claim. 

1643 Sir I’, Browne Relig. Aled. 1. §8, I have seen a 
Giammanrian towr and plume hiinself over a single line in 
Horace, and shew moie pride in the construction of one 
Ode, than the Author in the composure of the whole book. 
1699 Benttey Pha/ 388 Admiring and pluming himself for 
that glorious Emendation. 1715 Soutn Serm. Vi. 118 
Pluming and praising himself, and telling fulsome stories in 
his own commendation, 1756 C. Lucas Zss. Maters Ih. 58 
Some gentlemen. . have pluined themselves upon introducing 
a more frequent use of sea water. 1760 Hooper in /?rt2z, 
Lett. Ld. Malmesbury (1870) 1. 83, Lam told the Duke of 
Bedford plumes himself with hopes of great support. 1775 
S. J. Peatr Liberal Opin, cvi. (1783) IV. 17, | see nothing 
wherein to piume ourselves, as to that prerogative. 1823 
a Vrit, (1830) LV. 265 ‘The atheist here plumes 

imself on the uselessness of such a God. 1884 J. Payn 
Lit. Recoll. 25 N. plumed himself on his judgment of sheep. 

+5. intr, = 4¢. Obs. 

1707 Ikearne Collect. 30 Aug. (O. 11.5.) 11. 39 A certain 
Gent..plumes a little. 1715 M. Davies Athen. Grit. b. 140 
Our modern Arians plumd also upon the unnecessary 
Heats of two English Doctors 1753 Mus. Detany in Life 
& Corr. (186r) Ll. 228 Mrs. C. plumes extrentely upon il. 

6. trans. To preen, trim, or dress (the feathers or 
wings); to piepare for flight. Also fig. 

1821 Byron //eav. & Earth iti. 222 The winds, too, plume 
their piercing wings. 1859 G. Mexeoitn A. /everel xii, 
Pluming a smile upon his succulent inouth. 1867 ‘Ourpa’ 
C. Castlemaine (1879) 17 Herons plumed their silvery wings 
by the water-side. 1874 Motiry Barneveld 1. v. 273 And 
calumny plumed her wings for a fresh attack. 1878 M. A, 
Brown Vadeschda 26 She sits there.. Pluming daintily her 
feathers, 

Plume, obs. form of PLumB. 

Plumed (plimd, oct, pli-méd), pla. [f. 
PLUME v. + -ED!.] 

+1. Plucked; stript of plumes or feathers. Ods. 

1573 Twyne /Eneid x1. (1584) Rviijb, The goarie blood, 
and fetheis plumed flitthe ayer about. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. 
Govt. Eng. t. xvi. (1739) 31 Kings were not then like unto 
plumed Eagles, exposed to the charity of the Fowls for 
food. 1730 //ist. Litferarta 1. 31 He opened a Sala- 
mander’s Mouth, and endeavoured to make it bite a young 
plumed Chicken. 

2. Furnished witha plume or plumes; feathered. 

1526 SKELTON A/aeny/. 479 Your Counterfet Countenaunce 
is all of Nysyte, A plummed partrydge all redy to flye. 
tsgo Spenser /. Q. t. vi. 31 Quite it clove his plumed crest 
in tway. 1616 R. C. 7imes' Whistle, etc. (1871) 132 
When Dadalus his plumed bodie brings Safe to the shore. 
1805 PrisciLLA WAKEFIELD Dom. Recreat. vi. (1806) 8g The 
bell-flower animal, or, as some term it, the plumed polype. 
1814 Scott Lid. of /sles v1. xi, The plumed bonnet and the 
plaid By these Hebrideans worn. 1882 ‘ Mark Twain’ 
dunoc. at Home ii. Konghing {t, etc. 272 The plumed 
hearse, .. the flags drooping at balf-inast. 


Plumeless (pli-mlés), a. [f. PLuME sd. + 
-Less ] Destitute of plumes or feathers. 

1608 Sytvester Due #artas 11. iv. 1v. Decay 277 Hence, 
plume-less wings. 1655 tr. Coa. //ist. Francion 1, 38 The 
Plumelesse Pigeon. .addressed multitudes of supplications to 
him that was intrusted as his guard. 1804 J. Granwame 
Sabbath, etc. (ed. 6) 65 To her plumeless brood Bears off 
the prize. 1873 Symonps Grk, /’oets x. 314 Her dragons .. 
fold their plumeless wings. 

Plumelet (pl#mlét). [f. Prue sd. + -Ler.] 

+1. Bot, = PLumuie 1. Obs. 

1816 Keitn Phys. Bot. \1.17 The plumelet was still en- 
veloped in the seminal leaves. /d/d. 11. 224 But the fluid, 
which has been thus conducted to the radicle, .. ascends 
..to the plumelet through the. .tubes of the alburnum. 

2. A minute plume, 

1850 TENNYSON /” A/em. xci, When rosy plumelets tuft the 
larch, 1883 Cornh. Mag. Jan. 57 Tbe plumelets of the 
butterfly’s wing. 
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Hence Plu'meletage (souce-wd.), small deli- 


cate plumage. 

1855 Bairey Sfirit. Leg. in Mystic, etc. 97 Bright 
humming:bird of gem-like plumeletage, By western Indians 
living sun-beam named. 

Plu'me-like,«. [f. Plume sé.+-1Like.] Like 


or resembling a plume; feathery. 

1847 Loner. £v. 11. ii. 15 Green islands where plumelike 
Cotton-trees nodded their shadowy crests. 185: Woopowarb 
Mollusca 1. 62 The respiratory organs consist of two or four 
plume-like gills. 1883G. ALLEN in Anowledye 8 June 336/1 
Tufted flowers hanging loose in graceful plume-like panicles, 

Plu meopi:cean, a. Amorous nonce-wd. {[f. 
L. plime-us feathery + pice-us pitchy + -aN.] Com- 
posed ol tar and feathers: alluding to the practice 
of tarring and feathering an obnoxious person. 

1843 Syp. Smitu Let. Amer. Debts 1. Wks. 1859 LL. 331/2, 
1 will appear on my knees at the bar of the Pennsylvanian 
Senate in the plumeopicean robe of American controversy. 
1861 Sat, Nez. 7 Dec. 573 Those whom it proposed to teach 
would destroy the types, and invest the compositors with 
the plumeopicean robe of tbe republican Nemesis, 

Plumeous (plmzss), a. rare. [f. L. plime-us 
downy + -ous: see-Eous.] Of the nature of down 
or fine feathers ; feathery. ’ 

1657 Tomitnson Kenou's Disp. 401* The last is often called 
plumeous Alome. 1664 Power £.xf. Philos. 1. 8 The 

3utter-Fly.. Nature having imp'd her wings (for her better 
flight) with those plumeous excrescences. 

+Plumer!. Ods. rare. [ME., prob. AF., 
corresp. toan AF, or OF. *plumier, L. plimarius, 
f. plima Plume. Cf. PLumier.] <A dealer in 
plumes or feathers. 

1282 in Cal. Let. Bk. A Lond, (1899) 46 John de Cestre- 
hunte ‘plumer’. (Cf. /dfd. 57 Fethermongere.] : 

+ Plumer’. Obs. ,are—'. 2A bird having 
plumes; a fully fledged bird. 

14.. Loc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 603/29 Plumacius, a plumere, 
avis est. . ; 

|| Plumeria (pl¢mi-ria). Lot, Also Plumieria. 
{[mod.L.; named by+Tournefort, 1700, after the 
botanist C. Plumicr (/%meriits).] A tropical 
genus of trees (N.O. Afocynacex}, having large 
fragrant salver-shaped flowers, white, yellow, or 
purplish, in terminal cymes. There arc about 
forty species, among them the Ned Jasmine tree, 
Nosegay-tree, and /agoda-tree of the West Indies. 

1753 CuamBers Cycl. Supp. sv., The plumeria with a 
rose coloured and very sweet flower [eic.]. 1785 Martyn 
Ronsseau's Bot. xsi. (1794) 215 Plumeria or Red Jasmine 
lras two reflex follicles, with the seeds flat, winged, and 
imnbricate. 1836 Maccittiveay //undboldt's Trav. -xiv. 168 
Arborescent ferns, more than twenty-seven feet high, heli- 
conias, plunierias, browneas,..palms, and other plants. 1882 
Garden 9 Sept. 225,1 The most beautiful Plumieria we 
have seeu. d 

Plumery (plimari). rave. [f. PLuwe sd. + 
-ERY.] Plumes collectively, mass of plumes. 

1805 Soutney Jadoe in Azt. xxv, Twice ten thousand 
feathered helms, and shields, Glittering with gold and 
scarlet plumery. 1810 — Kehama x. xx, The bird of 
gorgeous plumery. 1829 Lanvor /mag, Conv, Marvel & 
3p. Parker Wks. 1853 V1. 112/2 Before there sirutted under 
a triumphal arch of curls, and through a Via Sacra of 
plumery, Lewis the fourteenth. 

Plumery, obs. form of PLUMBERY. 

Plumet (pla-mét). rare. [a. F. plumeet (15th c.) 
a small plume: see PLUME sé. and -ET.)] A small 
plume. 

185 ‘I’. Wastincton tr. Nicholay’s Voy. m1. ix. 84), 
Certain common plumets of Eastrige feathers. 1895 Dasly 
Wews 13 Nov. 5/4 The newest thing took the shape of the 
plumet or feathery tuft in the képis of the chasseurs-d-pied 
ofthe Empire. 1g0z J. Conran Vonth, etc. (1903) 192 He 
.. brushed the oil painting .. with a plumet kept suspended 
froin a small brass hook by the side of the heavy gold frame. 

Plumet, var. PLumBetr Ods.; obs. f. PLUMMET. 

{| Plumetis (plvmat7). [F. plemetts (1495 in 
Littré), f. Alsemeté adj. (in Heraldry) sprinkled 
with spots like bunches of feathcrs.] ‘Tambour- 
work, 

1850 //arper’s Meg. 1 720 The lower part of the body.. 
is round and stiffened, from whicb descends a chatelarne, 
formed hy a_ wreath of Aldumetis. 1904 Daily Chron. 
3 May 8/1 The new Plumetis batistes, in which floral 
designs in variegated tones are worked upon white, cream 
or buff ground. 

Plu‘micome, Zoo/. [mod. f. L. plzima feather 
+ coma the hair of the head.] In sponges, Lenden- 
feld’s name for a hexaster, the rays of which ter- 
minate in a number of plumose branches. Hence 
Plumi‘comous a., having the character of a 
plnmicome. 

1885 Von LeNpDENFELD in Proc. Zool. Soc. 562 Plumi- 
cone. Rays terminated with a number of plumose branches. 

Plu'micorn. Orvith. [f. L. plima Prone, 
feather + cornz horn.] One of the pair of horn- 
like or ear-like feathers on the head of several 
species of owl, often called horns or ears. 

1884 Coves Key N. Amer. Birds ed. 2) 503 Bubo...[Generic 
characters]. . Plumicorns highly developed. 

Plumier (pl#mia1), rare. [f. Plume: cf. F. 
plumier feather-dealer, and Plumer !.] A featherer 
of arrows. 

1887 E. Gittiat Forest Outlaws 295 Tbe booths of the 
vintners, she fletcbers, tbe plumiers, and wymplers. 
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PLUMMET. 


Plu:mifica‘tion. rare. [n. of action f, L. 
type *plamificare, {. pliima PLUME: see -FICATION.§ 
The action of feathering or fact of being feathered. 

1819 Blackw, Mag. V\.75 If Leigh Hunt had ever had 
the misfortune to have been tarred and feathered, he would 
have written a sonnet on his plumification. 1834 Mupie 
Brit. Birds (1841) 1.313 Vhe relation between the economy 
of nest and tbe progress of plumification. 

Plumiform (plamifpim), a. Zool. [f. L. plima 
PLUME + -FoRM.] Feather-shaped. 

1834 MeMurtrie Cuvier's anion. Kingd. 247 Their 
branchia, composed of plumiform lobes, are situated on the 
bind part of the back. 1852 Dana Crust. 1. 227 A dense 
villous coat, the bairs of which are plumiform. 

Hence Plu-miformly a@dv., in the manner of a 
feather. 

1798 Mitcnece tr. Karsten’s Min, Leskean Museum 329 
Plumiformly streaked Native Bismuth. 

+ Plumifo'rmar, a, Anat, Obs. rare. [irreg. 
f. as prec.] Feather-shapcd; penniform, pennate. 

1718 J. CHAMBERLAYNE Redig. Philos. (1730) I. x. § 17 
These Muscles are called plumiformar, because the move- 
able ‘l’endon has inserted into it, on both Sides, a great 
Number of carnous Fibres, all which, like the single Feathers 
of a Quill, run parallel to each other, 


Plumigerous (plemidzéras), @. rare. [f. L. 


plimiger teather-bearing (f. plima PLUME + gerére 


to bear) +-ous.] Plume-bearing; relating to the 
wearing of plumes. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Pl migerous, that beareth feathers. 
1721 in Baitky. 1827 Syp. Smitu iV£s, (1850) 475 Military 
colleges, with thirty-four professors, educating seventeen 
ensigns per annum,.. with every species of nonsense, athletic, 
sartorial, and plumigerous. 

+ Plu-minary. Ods. rare—'. [irreg. f. PLUME: 
cf. med.L. plimindre (Du Cange from A/odena 
Chron. 1329) a pillow stuffed with feathers.] ? A 
worker or dealer in feathers. 

@ 1631 Donne Paradoxes, etc. (1652) 59 Embroiderers, 
Painters and such Artificers of curious Vanities, which the 
vulgar call Pluminaries. 

Pluminess. rave. [f. Puumy a. + -neEss.] 
Pluiny or feathery quality or condition. 

180oz CoLeripce Leff, (1895) 410 Even the Scotch firs 
Iuxuriate into beauty and pluminess. 

Pluming, vé/. sd. [f. Plume v.+-1Nc 1] The 
action of the verb PLUME, in various senses. 

1583 Stupars Anat. Abus. t. (1879) 71 Againste whiche 
daie she made greate preparation, for the plumyng of her 
self in gorgious arraie. 1633 Latnam /-a/couzy Explan. 
Words, //umuning, is when a Hawk ceaseth {= seizeth] a 
fowle, and pulleth the feathers from the body, 1801 StkutT 
Sports & Past. u. i. 54 The feathers .. he thought were 
preferable to any others for the pluming of an arrow, 

Plu-miped, a. rare. [ad. L. plimipés, -pedem 
feather-footed, f, A/ima PLUME + fés, fed- foot.] 
Having plumed or winged feet. 

1727 Bau.ey vol. 11, /’/umipede, having feathered feet. 
a 1890 R, F. burtontr. Catudlus, Carmina lv. 25 Not if with 
Pegascan wing I sped, Or Ladas I or Perseus plumiped. 

Plumist (pla-mist). vare. [f. PLuME 56. + 
-1st.] A maker of plumes, a feather-dresser. 

1812 Moore Axnacreontic to Plumassier 2 Fine and 
feathery artisan, Best of Plumists (if you can With your art 
so far presume} Make for ine a Prince’s Plume. /dyd. 24 
Bravo, Plumist !—now what bird Shall we find for Plime 
the third? 

Plumket: see PLUNKET. 

Plumless (plv‘mlés), 2. Without plums. 

1835 /raser's Mag. XI. 618 Here we have the plumless 
plumpudding. 

Plummer, obs. form of PLUMBER. 

Plummer-block (plv'marblpk’. Ach. Also 
9 plomer-, plumber-. [Second element BLock 
sb. 6; first uncertain. No evidence of any con- 
nexion with PLUMBER sé. ?From a personal sur- 
name.] A metal box or case for supporting a 
revolving shaft or journal, having a movable cover 
secured by bolts, so as to admit of the bearings 
being tightened when required; = f/low-block 
(PILLow 56. 6). 

1814 R. Bucnanan Ess. A/ildwork (1823) 547 Hence the 
term pillow block, and sometimes, corruptly, Plumber 
Block. In Mancbester they are called Pedestals. 1825 
J. Nicnotson Oferat, Mechanic 373 This trough is firmly 
fixed by means of a pluinber block .. which has the top 
coupling screwed down fast, and the trough is supported at 
the other end by means of a cylindrical pin, which works in 
ahole inthe cap. 1839 R. S. Rosinson Nant. Steam Eng. 
91 ‘he plomer blocks are sockets, in which all the shafts or 
axes, used in the engine, revolve. 1875 J. WV. BENSON 7ime 
& YVime-Tellers (1902) 126 By means of a contrivance, 
known to engineers as plumber blocks, any part of the 
mechanism may be removed without disturbing the re- 
mainder. 1894 Daily News 28 July 6/4 In connection with 
the gigantic wheel at the exhibition at Earl’s Court .. the 
axle of the wheel was hoisted to its position on tbe plum- 
mer blocks on top of the towers, 

Plummet (plvmét), sd. Forms: 4-7 plomet, 
5 plomm-, plombette, 5-6 plom-, plummette, 
Sc. plumat, 5-7 plumet, 6 plom-, plumbete, 
plomm-, plumet)e, Sc. plumbat, plummett, 
6-8 plumbet, 6- plummet. [ME. a. OF. plom- 
met, plombet, plummet ball of lead, plummet, dim. 
of plomd lead: see PLUMB sé. and -ET.] 

1. A ball or piece of lead, or other weight, at- 


PLUMMET. 


tached to a line, and used for determining the 
vertical ; a plumb-bob. 

a. The bob of a plumb-line used by masons, 
builders, carpenters, etc. ; also, the whole instru- 
ment, consisting of bob, line, and board. ie 

1388 Wycuir Zech. i. 16 Myn hous schal be bildid in it,.. 
and a plomet [1382 an hangynge lyne} schal be strei3t out 
on Jerusalem [Vulg. ef perpendiculum extendetur super 
ferusalem}. ¢ 1391 Cuaucer Astrol. u. § 23 A plomet 
hanging on alyne beyer than thin heued ona perche. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. BR. u. iv. (1495) biij/1 Hangynge 
plometes and mesures. 1553 T. Witson X Zt. (1580) 159 The 
Carpenter hath his squire, his rule, and his plomette. 1703 
Maunprete Yourn, Yerus. (1732) 77. No Architect with 
Levels and Plummets could build a Room more regular. 
1793 SMEATON Exlystone L. § 97 As we were..exposed to 
fresh gales of wind..there was no trusting to the perpendi- 
cularity of Threads and Plumbets. 1870 Bryant //fad u. 
I. 7 The plummet showed Their height the same. 


b. A similar appliance attached to a scientific 


instrument, as a quadrant. 

1571 Dicces Pantom. 1. viii. Dj, Conuey the left side of 
your quadrant Geometricall towarde the Sunne, the threade 
and Plummet hauing their free course. 1625 N. CARPENTER 
Geog. Det. 1. vi. (1635) 157 The line and plummet falling on 
the Basis shall make right Angles with it. 1707 MortiMer 
Husb. (1721) 11. 99 Hold your Quadrant so as that your 
Plummet may fall on 45 Degrees. 1866 R. M. FerGuson 
&lvctr. (1870) 22 A small plummet hangs down from the 
object-glass of the theodolite. 

ec. jig. A criterion of rectitude or truth. 

1553 Bate Gardiner’s De vera Obed. 5 By the perfect 
line and plummet of Gods word. 1587 GotpinG De Alornay 
xviii. (1592) 293 That he may holde the Plommet of his 
minde steddy without shaking or stirring. 1677 Gicpin 
Demonol. 1. xvii. 140 Lay all to the Line and Plummet of 
the written Word. ; 

d. A suspended weight used as a metronome. 

1844 Regul. § Ord, Army 140 The Music for Slow and 
Quick Time is to be practised..with the plummet, until the 
prescribed cadence bas been acquired. 


2. A piece of lead or other metal attached to 
a line, and used for sounding or measuring the 


depth of water; a sounding-lead. 

1382 Wycuir Acés xxvii. 28 Vhe whiche sendinge doun a 
plomet, founden twenty pasis of depnesse. 1555 EDEN 
Decades 121 He coulde at no tyme touche the grounde 
with his soundynge plummet. 31610 SHaks. Jevp. 11. ili. 
101 Therefore my Sonne i’'th Ooze is bedded ; and Ile seeke 
him deeper then ere plummet sounded. 1713 Youne Last 
Day 1. 300 Where plummet never reach'd, he draws his 
breath. 1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea (Low) xiii. § 574 The 
greatest depths at which the bottom of the sea has been 
reached with the plummet are in the North Atlantic Ocean. 
Jig. 1632 Marmion Holland's Leaguer u.ii, Y our politicians 
with their..pluinmets of wit, sound the depth of me. 1742 
Younc A%. 7h. 1x. 1860 Man’s science is the culture of his 
heart; And not to lose his plumbet in the depths Of nature, 
or the more profound of God. 1849 Lytron Ca-rions 1. iii, 
Certainly there were deeps in his nature which the plummet 
of her tender woman’s wit had never sounded. 

+3. The pommel or knob on the hilt of a sword 
(sometimes weighted with lead). Sc. Obs. 

¢1425 Wyntoun Chrox. 1. i. 46 His suerd at he baire 
prevely [He] put it in his wambe sa fast Till it in to be 

lomat past. 1513 Dovctas 2 xe7s xu. xii. 97 Quhen that 
he saw hys rycht hand wapynles, And persauyt the plummet 
was onknaw. 1587 Reg. l’rizy Council Scot. 1V. 205 The 
plumbattis or gairdis of ane of thairswerdis. ?a 1600 Dick o’ 
the Cow xl. in Scott Afinstr. Scott, Bord, (1869) 124 Dickie 
could na win at him wi the blade o’ the sword, But fell’d him 
wi’ the plummet under the e’e. 

+4, A ball or lump of lead used for various 
purposes; e. g. as a missile, fastened to a line, as 
a weapon or instrument of scourging, etc. Ods. 

1481 Caxton A/yrr. 1. xvii. 53 Yf one threwe a stone or an 
heuy plomette of leed that wel weyed. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 
171/1 Tbenne dyd he doo bete Saynt Urbane wytb plom- 
mettys. 1494 FABYAN Chron, vit. 506 They toke stonys & 
plummettes of lede, & trussyd them secretely in theyr sleuys 
& bosomys. 1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 769 They 
tkemselves were also hurt by them with their Darts and 
Plummets of Lead. 1612 Dexxer // it be not good, etc. 
Wks. 1873 ILI. 269 Wey down his loftiest boughes With 
leaden plomets. 

b. fg. That which presses or weighs down, like 
a dead weight, 

a1625 FrercHer & Mass. Laws Candy iv. i, When sad 
thoughts perplex the mind of man, There is a plummet in 
the lieart that weighs, And pulls us, living, to the dust we 
came from. 1672 Sir T. Browne Let. Lriend § 45 Hang 
early Plummets upon the Heelsof Pride. 1874 in Spurgeon 
Treas. Dav, Ps. exix. 25 Earthly cares and sins have.. 
attached a leaden plummet to the wings of a soul which .. 
would fain soar upwards. 

5. spec. ta. A leaden weight used in gymnastic 
exercises ; a weight enclosed in a cestus, Ods. 

1533 Etyot Cast. Helthe (1541) 49 b, The plummettes, callid 
of Galen Alteres, being of equall weight and accordyng to 
the strength of him that exerciseth,.. holdynge in euery 
hande one plummet, and lyftyng them on high, and bringing 
them downe with nioche vyolence. 1538 Etyot, Cas¢zs, 
a weapon hauyng great plummates hangyng at the ende 
of aclubbe. 1572 J. Jones Bathes Buckstoue 12b, Plumbetes 
-.one borne in cche hand vp and downe the stayers.. 
may bee a good and profitable excicise. 1616-61 Ho1ynay 
Lersius 322 Vhe ca:stus .. some describe to have been a 
kind of club, having plummets of lead fastned to it, which 
some call a whorle-bat. 

+b. A weight of a clock; also fy. a motive 
force, spring of action. Ods. 

1594 Nasue Zervrors Nt. Wks. (Grosart) III. 233 Such is 
our braine oppressed with Melancholly, as is a clocke tyed 
downe with two heauie weights or plummets, 1628 WiTHER 
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| Brit. Rememb. vit. 2551 The Clock, whose plummets are 
not weight, Strikes sometimes one for three, and sixe for 
eight. 1679 J. Goopman Penit. lard. . ii. (1713) 185 Let 
us now see what are the springs or plummets that set tbis 
great engine on work. 1697 Davies’ dimort. Soul Pref. 
bj b, Remarking how one part inoves another, .. from the 
first Springs and Plummets, to the very Hand that points 
out the visible and last Effects. | 

c. In angling, a small piece of lead attached to 
a fishing line, as a weight to keep the float in an 
upright position, as an anchor in ledger fishing, 
or as a sounding lead to measure the depth. 

1616 Surre. & Marku. Country Farme 512 You shall 
vnderstand, that your first plummet would be a foot from 
the hooke, the rest not aboue an ynch one distant from 
another, & not being aboue fiue or seuen at the most. 
1651 IT. Barker Art of Angling (1653) 3 Feeling the 
Plummet running on the ground... plumming my line 
according to the swiftnesse of the stream. 1653 WALTON 
Augler vii. 155 If you would have tbis ledger bait to keep 
at a fixt place..then hang a small Plummet of lead, a stone, 
or piece of tyle. 1741 Compl. Fam.-l'iece i. ii, 332 A Piece 
of thin Sheet-lead rolled up, of about an Ounce or better, 
makes the best Plummet. . : 

+6. A pencil of lead, formerly used to rule lines; 


a lead-pen. Obs. 

1634 J. Blate} Alyst. Nat. 104 Then with your blacke 
chalke or blacke lead plummets, draw it as perfectly..as 
youcan. 1669 Sturmy A/ariner’s Mag. v. iv. 16 You must 
rule your Paper or Parchment with an obscure plummet. 
1811 Self /ustructor 26 A leaden plummet or pencil to rule 
lines. 1828 WeesterR, Plummet ..a piece of lead used by 
schoolboys to rule their paper for writing. : 

7. Comb.,as plummet-line, plummet-like,-shaped 
adjs.; plum met-wise ady.; plummet-level: see 


quot. 1875. 

1598 SytvestER Dz Bartas u. ii. 1v. Columnes 747 Pale 
Phlegm, moist Autumn, Water moistly-cold, The Plummet- 
like-smooth-sliding Tenor hold. 1863 HawtHorNeE Our 
Old Home (1879) 122 Shakespeare has surface beneath sur- 
face,.adapted to the plummet-line of every reader. 1875 
Knicut Dict. Mech., Plummet-level, that form of a level 
having a suspended plummet in a standard at right angles 
to the base-piece. A mason’s level. 1895 K. GRAHAME 
Golden Age (1904) 18 On the blue ocean of air, a hawk hung 
ominous; then, plummet-wise, dropped to the hedgerow. 
1899 Daily News 20 June 5/5 A piece of turned steel.. with 
a plummet-shaped head sharply pointed. 

Hence Plu'mmetless a., unfathomable. 

1893 Wat. Observ., 11 Mar. 413/2 There is no deep so 
pluametless. 


Plu'mmet, z. vare. [f. PLrumser 5d.) 

+1. trans. To fathom, sound. Oés. 

1626 T. H[awkins] Caussin’s Holy Crt. 221 Depths are 
plummeted. 

+2. To let fall or draw (a vertical line) by means 
of a plummet. Ods. 

1711 W. Sutuertann Shipbuild. Assist. 67 Strike the 
streight Line 4. 3. 1. 5. and plummet that Line down at the 
Ends of your Piece. : 

3. intr. To fish with a line weighted with a 
plummet: cf. Plummet sé. 5c, DRaIL sé. 1. 

1888 GoovE Amer. Fishes 180 It is not known when the 
custom of drailing for mackerel was first introduced,.. it is 
[the common method] in the present dayin England, under 
such names as ‘ whiffing’, ‘railing’, ‘drailing’ or ‘ plum- 
meting’. 

+Plummy, 2.) Oés. rare. [f.stem of Plus 2. 
+-y.] Loose in texture, spongy, porous. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. #K. xvit. 1xiii. (Tollem. MS.), 
The tre [beech] is not ful sad and faste in substaunce, but 
plummy [ed. 1535 pory]and ful of holes [orv7g. Non est autem 
{fagus] in substantia arbor multum solida sed rara potius et 
porosa]. ; 

Hence + Plu‘mminess, sponginess, porousness. 

1398 Trevisa Barth De P. R. xvi. ii. (Bodl. MS. If. 
189 b/2), Aristotel seip bouze somme treene haue prikkes, pat 
coineb nou3t of be entente of kinde pat gendreb pe tree, but 
happep of plumines [A7SS. azd cd. 1495 plummes] of pe tree, 
pat draweb colde humoure bat is litel digeste, and passeb out 
atte plumines [1/SS. avd ed. plummes] of the tree, and is 
iharded into a prik oper a porne bi heete of pe sonne. [Ovig. 
Sed accidit ex raritate arboris siue plante per quam attra- 
hitur humor frigidus parum coctus & exiens per illam 
arboris 1aritatem a calore solis In spinam coagulatur.] 

Plummy (plz'mi), 2.2 [f. PLum sd, + -y.] 

1. Consisting of, abounding in, or like plums. 

1759 Miss Tarsor in £diz. Carter's Lett. (1808) I. 448 
You have been all your life in a great error in eating 
that strange jumble of substantives, A/:2b-cake, when the 
adverb pluméy is plainly the right thing. 186: Gen. P. 
Tuomrson Azadi Adt. 111. clvii. 164 They do not want the 
cake to be shorn ofits plums. It would not do, to have the 
‘plummy stuff’ taken out. 1885 L. F. Day in Art ¥rad. 
213/1 The ground of a plummy brown. 

2. fig. Of the nature of a ‘plum’; rich, good, 
desirable. slang or collog. 

181z J. H. Vaux Flash Dict, Plnummy, right; very good; 
as it should be: expressing your approbation of any act, or 
event. 1876 Geo. Eriot Dan, Der. u. xvi, Signing one’s 
self over to wickedness for the sake of getting something 
plummy. 1890 7'@déet 10 May 729 So far from getting 
anything plummy by becoming Catholics, Anglican clergy- 
men have often to make great sacrifices. 


Plumose (pl#méus), a. fad. L. plimasus 
covered with down (f. A/i#ma PLUME): see -OsE.] 
Furnished with feathers or plumes, feathcred; 
feathery; resembling a feather or plume in having 
two series of finc filaments on opposite sides: esp. 
in Zool., Fot., and Asin. 

1727 Bairey vol. II, 2’/xmose, full of feathers, 

a. in Zoology. 


PURE: 


Plumose anemone, a sea anemone, Actinoloba dianthus. 

1752 J. Hitt Hist. Anim. 361 The cuneiforin-tailed 
Psittacus, with naked temples, and plumose lines. 1826 
Kixsy & Sp, Entomol. \V. xlvi. 324 Péuamose... Antenne 
feathered on all sides with fine long hair. 1852 Dana 
Crust, 1. 227 One of the plumose hairs of the villous coat. 
1871 Darwin Dese, Alan xiti. (1883) 385 The barbs of the 
feathers..are filamentous or plumose. 

b. in Lolany. 

1760 J. Lee /utrod. Bot.1. xiv. (1765) 37 Plumose, feathery. 
1831 J. Davies Manual Mat. Med. 271 Fruits elongate, 
surmounted by a plumose pappus. 1872 Otiver Elem. Lot. 
App. 310 Stigmas plumose. 

c. in Alineralogy, etc. /umose alum, feather 
or plume alum : see ALUM 4. 

1796 Kirwan Elen. Alin. (ed. 2) IL. 34 Sal Ammoniac... 
Its Crystals are plumose. 180z Adin. Rev, 1. 58 Crystals 
of gypsum and plumose alum. 1826 Henry Llem, Chem. 
I. 467 Plumose branches of ice dart from the sulphuret to 
the bottom of the vessel, and the whole water is suddenly 
frozen. 1834 Bairp in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 1. No. 2. 49 
Mixed with the ‘ conoid’ variety of ‘cirrus’,..accompanied 
with soine specimens of tlie ‘ plumose ' variety. 

Hence Plumo'seness. 

1730-6 in Baicey (folio). 

Plumosite (plmdsait), Af, fad. Ger. 
plumosit, named by Haidinger 1845, f. L. pliamosus 
downy + -2¢, -ITE1, after the older Ger. name federverz 
‘feather-ore ’.] = JAMESONITE. 

1864 in WessTeR. 1881 Academy 7 May 341 The recent 
discovery of plumosite which is a double sulphide of lead 
and antimony. 

Plumosity (plump'siti). rave. [f. as PLUMOSE 
+ -ITY.] Feathery or feathered condition. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Plumosity (plumositas), fulness of 
feathers, 1730-6 Baiey (folio), Plasmoseness, Plumosity, 
..a being full fledg’d. 1782 Lemon Diss. Shooting Flying 
15 Before the birds are ripe in plumosity. 

Plumous (plmas), 2. rare. fad. L. plimdszes, 
F. plumeux: see PLUMOSE and -ous.] Feathery, 
downy. 

1822 T. Taytor Apuleius x. 254 What was intended also 
to be our genial bed,,.was tumid with a plumous heap, and 
florid with a silken coverlet. 1858 Mayne Zxfos. Lex., 
Plumosus.., plumous. 

Plump (plymp),sé.! Now avch. and dia/, Forms: 
5 plomp, plowmpe, 5-6 plompe; 5-7 plumpe, 
6- plump (6-7 ?plumb(e). [Of uncertain origin. 

There appears to be no corresponding or related sb. in the 
other langs. In English, the only apparently earlier word 
of the f/usmp group is PLumpz.!, with which this can hardly 
be directly connected. If the original notion were that of 
an unshaped or irregular assemblage or cluster, it might 
conceivably be connected with the MLG, and MDu, Alamp 
adj. in the sense ‘massive, unshapen’, whence the later 
Eng. Piume a.! But cf. also the words Zamp and clump 
in allied senses; sense c below is exactly = Crump sé. 2.] 

A compact body of persons, animals, or things ; 
a band, troop, company; a flock ; a cluster, bunch, 
clump. 

a. Of persons. Os. exc. in archaic phrase a plump 
of spears, a band of spearmen (revived by Scott). 

?a1400 Morte Arth. 2199 Yhane..pe riche kynge.. Presede 
in-to be piumpe, and with a prynce metes. ¢1400 MAuNDEV. 
(1839) 252 Whan thei will fighte, thei wille schokken hem to 
gidre in a plomp. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xxv. 80 
Take hede that thyn enemyes make not a plowmpe of 
theyre folke to entre and breke thy bataylle. a@1548 Hatt 
Chron., Hen. VIII 32b, The kynges speres passed and 
skyrmyshed wyth the plumpe of speres that Sir Jhon spake 
of. 1568 Grarton Chron. I]. 46 So vpon a plumbe going 
together as neere as they might, escaped. a1600 Flodden 
F..1, (1664) 9 A Knight of the North Country, Which leads 
a lusty plumpe of Spears. 1618 Bo.ton /orus (1636) 36 
Comming in an huge plumpe from the utmost coasts of the 
earth. /é¢d. 171 1 bey [Cimbrians] came rolling down upon 
Italy in plumbs. 1808 Scott AZarmz. 1. ili, And soon appears 
O’er Horncliff-hill, a plump of spears, 1826 Hor. SmitH 
Tor Hill (1838) I. 42 We are too old skirmishers to be 
frightened by a few plumps of spears, 

b. Of,animals that go in flocks. 

1sgt G. FLercHer Russe Comm. (Hakl. Soc.) 11 The 
manner of the seals is..to gather all close together in a 
throng or plumpe. 1697 DrypEen A ne‘d xu. 374 A plump 
of Fowl he spies, that swim the Lakes. 1834 H. MILLER 
Scenes & Leg. xvii. (1857) 250 They saw a plump of whales 
blowing and tumbling. /é/d, 251 The plump had gone 
high up the frith. 185q THoreau |! adden, Spring (1863) 
334 A ‘ plump’ of ducks rose at the same time. 

ec, Of trees, shrttbs, or plants: = CLUMP sé. 2. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur 1, xvi. 60 [The knights] tooke 
newe sperys and sette them on theire thyes and stode stille 
as hit had ben a plompe of wood. 1575 TuRBERV. Venerie 
73 They go to the plumpes and tufts of coleworts or of hasill 
nuts or grene corne. 1615 G. Sanoys 7rav. 203 We laid 
vs downe in the bottome vnder a plump of trees. 1707 
Mortimer Husé. (1721) I]. 24 In Hedge-rows and Plumps 
they will tbrive very well. 1868 Lowett /uvitation x, 
Plumps of orchard-trees arow. 1903 Ang. Dial. Dict. 
(Aberdeen to Lincolnsh.). . 

d. Of other things, material and ideal. 

1553 T. Witson XAez. 70 b, Many conjectures and great 

resumptions .. heapyng them al into one plumpe whiche 
belere were sparpled abrode. 1568 T. Howrtt, Newe 
Sonets (1879) 157 O plumpe of paines, O endles woes, O 
man infortunate. 1624 Bacon Cousid. War w. Spain Wks. 
1879 I. 542/2 England, Scotland, Ireland, and our good 
confederates the United Provinces, lie all in a plump to- 
gether, not accessible but by sea, or, at least, by passing of 
great rivers. 1659 in Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 279 Let us 
not admit them [resolutions] ina plump. 1893 Wat. Udserver 
23 Dec. 135/1 The little plump of yachts cast anchor. 

+ Plump, 5.2. 204s. Also 6 plompe, 
(plummpe), 6-7 plumpe. [A collateral form of 


PLUMP. 


Pump sé., found also in LG. plzmfe and vb. 
plumpen to pump. Perh, due to association with 
Piump v.! and its cognates, from the plumping or 
plunging action of the piston.}] An obsolete by- 
form of Puup. Also in Cond, 

a1490 Boroxer /tin. (Nasmith 1778) 268 Unius plump- 
maker villa Bristolliz. 1505-6 Orte/ Coll. Treas. Ace. 509 
Item, primo die Maii pro reparacione ly plumpe xij", c15r5 
Cocke Loreli’s B. 12 Some the anker layde, some at the 
plompe a sayll swepe. 1517 latton Churchw. Acc. (Som. 
Rec. Soc.) 136 Payd .. for drawyng up y@ plummpe to y¢ 
welle, j!. 55x Recorpe Cast. Knowl, (1556) 112 Manye 
drawe water at a plompe, that knowe not the cause, wby 
the water dothe ascend. 1663 Woop City of Ozford (O.H.S.) 
1. 477 Opposite to the two fact {= faced] piumpe. 

Plump (plump), 54.3 Also 5 plumbe, 9 plomp. 
[f Prune v.1) 

1. An act of plumping (see PLusp v1 1); the 
fall of a solid body into water, mud, etc., with little 
orno splash ; an act of dropping flat on the ground ; 
an abrupt plunge or heavy fall. familar. 

a 1450 Fysshynge w. Angle 18 Kepe hym euer [under] be 
rod,.So0 pat 3e may susteyne hys lepys & plumbes [cf. 1496 
in Prunce sé. 3). 1596 Dacrymece tr. Leslie's /1ist. Scot. 
1. 161 With a plunipe he fercelie fallis in al kynde of mis- 
cbeife. 1694 R. Overton Defiance of Act Pardon7 A 
migbty stone fell..and gave a inighty plump. 1760 C. 
Jonnston Chrysaf (1822) III. 295 ‘The waggon came into 
a deep hole, with such a plump. 1884 G. M. Barker 
Tea Planter’s Life in Assan viii. 208, | heard..a ‘ plomp’ 
as be made a bole in the water. 1896 J. Lumspen Poems 
169, I will lichten an’ brichten As weel as plumps in Tyne. 

+2. A firm blow. slang. Obs. 

1763 C. Jounston Reverte 1.135 Challenging him to fight, 
and before he can be on his guard, hitting him a plump in 
the bread-basket, that shall make him throw up his accounts. 
1785 Grose Dict. Vuly. 7. s.v., 111 give you a plump in the 
bread-basket..1 1 give you a blow in the stomach, 

3. A sudden heavy fall of rain. Chiefly Sc. 

182zz Gatt Steam-bvat xi. 261 The thunder plump that 
drookit me to the skin. 1857 Cot. K. Youxc Diary & Corr, 

1902) 273, 1 wisb it would come down a good plump of rain, 
1878 Stevenson /nland Voy.74 The whole day was showery, 
witlr occasional drenching plumps. 

Plump ‘plonmip), z.! Forms: 5-6 plompe, 
6-7 plumpe, 6- plump. [In senses 1 and 2 
corresp. to MDu. A/owzp blant, in both senses ‘ not 
pointed ’ and ‘not sharp’, Du. A/onzp blunt, obtuse 
(of weapons), thick (as a nail), coarse, clumsy, 
also rude, clownish, blockish, dul], MLG. Adz, 
plomp massive, unshapen, obtuse, blunt, stumpy, 
LG. plump coarse, clumsy. ‘The later Eng. senses 
appear to belong to the samc word, passing through 
the sense ‘ blunt, rounded, not sharp or angular’, 
into a eulogistic sense (? possibly through some 
association with PLus a. and z.). In MLG. Schiller 
& Liibben quote Vocab. Engelh. for ‘corpulentus, 
plumpich’. 

From LG. come also Da., Sw. plump rude, coarse, clumsy, 
unfashioned, unpolished, clowntsh. The ulterior origin is 
obscure. Doornkaat-Koolman takes the original notion as 
“cut off short or suddenly, docked ’, and connects it with 
the echoic int. and adv. plump, plumps, expressing sudden 
action: cf. Prump nd. and az.) ; 

I. ¢1. Blunt (in manners) ; not ‘sharp’ in in- 
tellect ; dull, clownish, blockish, rnde. Odés. 

1481 Caxton Reynard xxxiv. 1oo But rude and plompe 
beestis [orvig. ruyde ongheuallighen beesten] can not vnder- 
stonde wysedom. ¢ 1620 Moryson /¢in. (1903) 370 The 
Hollanders have of old beene vulgarly called /’/zszfe, that 
is blunt or rude. 

+2. Of on arrow-head: Blunt and broad 
(? rounded). Ods. 

1545 AscHam Jo-roph.(Arb.) 137 There be dyuerse kyndes, 
some be blonte heades, sone sharpe, some both blonte and 
sharpe. The blont heades men vse bycause they perceaue 
them to be good, to kepe a lengthe wyth all. .bycause a 
man poulethe them no ferder at one tyme than at another. 
For in felynge the plompe ende alwayes equallye he may 
lowse them. ‘ 

II. 3. Of full and rounded form; sufficiently 
fleshy or fat to show no angularity of outline ; 
chubby ; having the skin well filled or clastically 
distended. a, Of persons, animals, or parts of the 
body; b. also of fruit, grain, etc., and ¢ransf. of 
a well-filled bag or purse, a springy cushion, etc. 

a. 1545 [implied in Prumpness!.] 1569 Keg. Privy Conn- 
ei! Scot. 11. 46 Riche Grahame callit the Plump. 1592 
Suaxs. Ven. & Ad. 142 My flesh is soft and plump. 1634 
Heywoop & Brome Witches Lanc. w. i. Wks. 1874 1V. 223 
You may see by his plump belly..he [a horse] hath not bin 
sore travail’d. 1687 T. rown Saints tn Uproar Wks. 1730 
I. 78 Having so jolly plump lasses under your care. 1728 
Pore Dune, u. 41 All as a partridge plump, full-fed, and fair. 
1756-7 tr. Aeysler's Trav. (1760) INI. 342 In his other pic- 
tures..all his figures are very plump. 1784 Cowrrr Zask 
lv. 595 The plump convivial parson. 1837 M. Donovan 
Dom. Econ, il. 209 The Arabians, Cafires, and Hottentots, 
consume vast quantities of locusts when they are plump. 
1865 Geo. Extot -. /folti, Harold lifted his arm and spread 
out his plump hand. 

b. 1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of I/um. \. iii, To see 
how plumpe my bags are, and my barnes. 1601 Ho1i.anp 
Pliny 1.417 After hey. {dried grapes] be well drenched and 
infused in some excellent wine vntill they he swelled and 
plumpe, they presse them. 1771 Lucxomse Hist. Print. 

22 Lo keep the Ball-Leathers pluinp the longer. 1794 

- Ropertson Agric. Perth (1799) 298 It produces excellent 
crops of plump grain. 1845 Mrs. Caruyte Leéé. 1. 339 He 

.. looked as plump as a pincushion, 
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ce. Of coins: Of full size and weight, not clipped. 

1867 Sir C, Bracksurn in Law Rep., Queen's Bench 11. 
175, 1 do not believe that the coins in actual currency at 
that time were ‘plump’. I think it probable that they 
were much clipped and sweated. ; 

d. fy. (with various shades of meaning): ‘Fat’, 
rich, abundant; well-supplied; full and round in 
tone; great, big; complete, round. fam/ar. 

1635 Quarces Lyd/. u. iii. 74 Will no plump Fee Bribe 
thy false fists, to make a glad Decree? 164: Mitton 
Reform, t. Wks. 1851 III. 18 What a plump endowment 
to the.. mouth of a Prelate. a@17o0o B. E. Dict. Cant. 
Crew, Plump-in-the-pocket, flush of Money. 1775 Mme. 
D’Arsiay Early Diary, Lett. 10 June, Such a powerful 
voice! .. her shake—so plump—so true, so open! 1827 
Poxttok Course T. ut. 153 The stripling youtb of plump 
unseared hope. 1857 Trowsripce Neighbor Jackwood ix, 
I hold not a very plump opinion of them. ) ; 

e. Comb., as plump-cheeked, -faced, -thighed adjs. 

1684 Otway Atheist ur. i, You Plump.cheek’d, merry-ey'd 
Rogue. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 431 ? 3 A plump-fac'd, 
bale, fresh-colour’d Girl. 189: C. T. C. James Aom, Rigma- 
role 22 The stubble fields were tented thick with sheaves of 
plumnp-faced wheat. 

Plump, ¢.*: see PLume adv. 

Plump (plymp), v.1. [A Common LG. verb. 
= MLG., LG. plumpen, MDu., Du. plompen to 
fall or plunge into water with the characteristic 
sound, EFris, A/emfen to make a hollow sound 
as water when anything falls into it, to fall with 
such a sound; thence, Ger. A/zzmpen to fall plump 
or abruptly, also to beat water with a heavy stick, 
Da, plampe to plunge, Sw. Alumpa to plump, 
to fall with impact. Prob. of echoic origin, ex- 
pressing a sound and action akin to those of PLor 
v., but with more distinct expression of the liquid 
‘gulp’ made by water whcn a body falls into it. 

Cf. numerous more or less echoic or onomatoparic words 
in -ump, as bump, dump, mump, stump, thump, tump. 
Some have compared L. plnmudare to cover with lead, later 
prob. to throw the lead-line, whence It. piomdbare, Pr. 
plombar to plunge (see Prums 2, Pruncr v.); but the 
approach of form between plombar and the LG. plump-, 
plomp-group seems merely fortuitous.) 

1. ¢xtr. To fall, drop, sink, plunge, or impinge, 
with abruptly chccked movement, as when a solid 
body drops, (a@.) into water, etc., or (b.) upon a 
surface ; to fall, plunge, or come down (or against 
something) flatly or abruptly (usually implying 
‘with ful) or direct impact’). 

a. 13.. A. Al's. 5760 (Bodl MS.) po hij seize pat folk i 
wys Hii plumten doune as an doppe In pe water at on 
scoppe Poo hij pluinten be water vnder Pe folk had of hem 
grete wonder, 1749 Fietbinc Jom Jones ww. iii, The poor 
lad plumped over head and ears into the water, 1803 
£din. Rev. 11. 279 ‘Vhe tradesman plumps into a pond. 
1827 Moxtcomery /elican /sl. v. 112 The heavy penguin, 
neither fish nor fowl, .. Plutap'’d stone-like from the rock 
into the gulf. 1892 Stevenson & L. Ossourne I recher 
(ed. 2) 305 The rain still pluinped like a vast shower-bath. 

b. 1712 Steere Spect, No. 492 P 2 It will give you a 
Notion how Dulcissa pluinps into a Chair. 1786 Mor. 
D’Arsiay Diary 13 Aug., Otiers .. plumped down on both 
knees, and could hardly get up again. 1844 THACKERAY 
Wand. Fat Contrib, i, 1 removed to the next seat..He 
plumped into my place. 1857 Duererin Lett. /digh Lat. 
86 A vast cavern into which the upper crust subsequently 
plumped down. 1888 Lp. Wotsetey in Fortx. Rev. Aug. 
287 The horror of hearing bullets plump into the bodies of 
their comrades with a horrible thud. 

ce. ¢ransf. and fig. To come plump, i.e. all at once 
(into some place or condition); to plunge, burst 
(én or out). familiar. 

1829 Lame Lett., to I’rocter (1888) I]. 219 Lest those 
raptures..should suddenly plump down..to a loathing and 
blank aversion. 1835 Mrs. Cartyte Leéf?. 1. 27 Through 
them we have plumped into as pretty an Irish connection 
as one would wish. 1843 — Let. to Carlyle 11 July, For 
God's sake do not let John plump in upon me in my present 
puddlement. 1874 Liste Carr Jud. Gwynne 1. vii. 212 With 
a convulsive guryle, out plumped the words. 1884 Huxcey in 
Life (1900) IT. vi. 84 We..pluinped into bitter cold weather. 

. trans. To drop, let fall, throw down, plunge 
abruptly (into water, etc., or upon a flat surface) ; 
to pay dow at once and in one lot; 7e/. to ‘let 
oneself faJl’, drop down abruptly and heavily. 

1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 5: Fyrst sly thy capon over 
tho ny3ght Plump hym in water wber he is dy3t. 1573 
Tusser /fusd, (1878) 53 Seeith water and plump therein 
plenty of sloes. 1728 Pore Dunc. u. 405 As what a Dutch- 
man plumps into the lakes, One circle first, and then a 
second makes, 1840 Toackeray Paris Sk.-64.i.(1872) 3 The 
sun has plumped his hot face into the water. 1849 ALs. 
Smith Pottleton Leg. vii.(1856) 35 A..mnan brought in some 
.. bags, and pluinped them down in acorner, 1869 Tozer 
Highl, Turkey \1. 27 [He] plumped himself down on the 
grass, and declared he would go no further. 1888 Ch. 
Times 24 Aug. 720/1 We may as well plump a shot or two 
into bim. 1892 Zancwitt Bow Mystery 79 She plumped 
down the money and walked out. 

3. transf. and fig.: esp. in reference to speech : 
To utter abruptly, to blurt oz¢. [Cf. fo say, z¢ter, 
blurt out plump in PLUMP adv. 3.] familiar. 

1579 Furxe Heskins’ Parl. 96 This ts a verie peremptorie 
sentence, plumped downe of you. 1861 Hucues fom Brown 
at Oxf. ix, 1 plumped out that St. P ul’s was the finest 
cathedral in England. 1865 Dickens A/ut. Fr... viii, If, 
it ain’t a liberty to plump it out’, said Mr. Boffin, ‘what do 
you do for your living?’ 1890 Pal Jal! G. 6 Sept. 7/1 
When you must plump the question square at a man and 
simply get a cold and passionless reply. 


PLUMP. 


+ 4. slang, To give (one) a blow; toshoot. Ods. 

1785 Grose Dict. Vule. 7. s,v., Plump his peepers, or 
daylights, give him a blow in the eyes; he pulled out his 
pops [=pistols] and plumped him. 

5. zntr. (Short for fo vote plump or give a 


| plumper.) To vote at an election for one candidate 


alone (when one is entitled to vote for two or 
more). 

Tbe original sense was app. to give a direct, straight, un- 
qualified, or absolute vote for a person; this implied no 
weakening or qualifying of it by voting for any other. See 
Prumpe adv, 4, 2.2 2, PLUMPER? 2. 

1806 in Acc. Elect. Liverpool Nov. 1806, For Tarleton, a 
plumper, let’s vote one and all,.. We'll pluinp for ‘l'arleton, 
to prove we are free. 1813 W. Taytor in Monthly Alag. 
XXXV. 427 (heading) Plumping at Elections. 1848 
Tuackeray Sk. Snobs xxviii, Friendsbip .. induces me to 
plump for St. Michaels. 1866 Gro. Eniot F. //olt xi, 
I'll plump or I'll split for them as treat me the hand- 
somest and are the most of what I call gentlemen, 1903 
Sat. Rev. 4 Apr. 415/2 The method of voting ..is tbat of the 
‘general ticket’. Each voter would be required to vote for 
us many candidates as there were vacancies, and no voter 
would be allowed to give more than one vote to any candi- 
date. This secures against tbe danger of ‘plumping’ in 
any form. 

Hence Plu'mping wvé/. sb., ppl. a. 

c 1829 H. Mitter Lett. on Herring Fish. iv, They [berrings] 
..sunk with a hollow plumping noise. 1878 STEVENSON 
Edinburgh (1889) 2 Among bleak winds and plumping rain. 

Plump, v.* [f. PLumra.! 3. 

(But the first quot. is somewhat earlier than any found 
for the corresponding sense of the adj.)] 

1. trans. To make plump; to cause to swell; to 
fill oz¢, dilate, distend; to fatten zp. 

1533 J. Hevwoop Play of Weather Plays (1905) 115 For 
springing and plumping all manner corn Yet must ye have 
water or all is forlorn. 1631 Cure1tte Hoffman ww. Hj, Art 
not thou plumpt with laughter my Lorrique? 1661 Boyce 
Spring of Air (1682) 93 These particles [of air} so expanding 
themselves, must necessarily plump out the sides of the 
bladder..and so keep them turgid. 1704 Phil. Traus.XXV. 
1621 If the..Grain were well soakt and plumpt up with 
Water. 1775 Jounson Fourn. West. Isl, Cortatachan, 
Fowls..not like those plumped for sale by the poulterers of 
London. 1848 THackeray Van. Fair xxxvii, Dolly.. 
plumping and patting the pillows of the bed. 1852 Fraser's 
Wag. XLVI. 469 The oil..has plumped his cheeks..and 
expanded bis whole form. 1883 R. Hatpane Workshop 
Receipts Ser. 1.371/1 The hide is unhaired by being placed 
in a liquid, wbich.. plumps the hide. 

b. fg. 

1628 Fectuam Resolves u.[1.] x, 27, 1 will. .plumpe my ioyes 
by letting them surprize inee. 1655 Futter Ch. Hist. 1. iii. 
$17 Which made them ..‘to pluinp up the Hollownesse of 
their History with: iniprobable Miracles’. 1691 Woov A¢h. 
Oxon. 11. 671 The godly faction [was] then pluinp’d up 
with hopes to carry on their diabolical designes. 1887 G. 
Merepitn Ballads & 7. 109 Heaven! 'tis heaven to plump 
her [Eengland’s] life. 

2. zntr. To become plump; to swell ort or 2. 

160z Marston Axtonuto's Rev. u. v, Swell, plump, bold 
heart; For now thy tide of vengeance rowleth in. 1612 
R. Danorne Chr. turn’d Turke 1498 You Manticora, that 


pampe vpon raw flesh, 12693 Evetyn De fa Quint. Compl. 
Gard. II, 166 Their Fruit begins to plump at the full 
Moon. 1843 LapyGranvitce Lett, (1894) II. 358 He [adog] 


is plumping up, his coat glossy. 1882 Fraser's Jlag. XXV. 
687 Iler cheeks had plumped out. 

Ilence Plu:mping wvé/. sé. 

1593 Nasue Christ’s 7. (1613) 145 They shew the swellings 
of their mind, in the swellings and plumpings out of their 
apparrayle. 1700 Froyver //ot & Cold Lath. 1 36 Hot 
Baths .. cause the plumping up of the Habit of the Body. 
1890 Le Gatuienne GC, Meredith 85 That plumping of her 
exquisite proportions on bread and butter. 

Plump, v3 (f. PLome sé.1] 

+1. tnt. To form plumps; to mass or crowd 
together. Obs. 

1530 Parser. 661/2 What meane yonder men to plompe 
togyder yonder, .. gui sarroutent aynsi? 1535 CoveRDALE 
Exod. xv. 8 The depes plomped together in y® myddest of 
the see. 

+b. 7o plump out, to come out in a mass. Obs, 

1555 W. Watreman Fardle Facions \. vi. F viij, The barel 
now broken, the swarme plomped out, 

‘2. trans. To sow (seed) in plumps or clumps. 

1844 Sternens Sk. Farm 111.750 The plumping mode, 
as this method of sowing by intervals is termed. 

+ Plump, v.4 An obsolete by-form of Pump wv. 
Cf. PLume 56.2 

1589 River Srdt. Schot. 1112 To Plumpe, v. pumpe. 

Plump (plymp), z., adv., and a.2 [app. the 
onomatopaeic stem of PLump v.! used to express 
the manner of the action, or the echoic imitation 
of the sound of the act.] 

A. + int, Imitative of the sound made by a heavy 


body falling into water. 

(Cf LG. plump, ‘an interjection which expresses the 
sound made by anything heavy when it falls into water’ 
(Bremisches Wbch.).)J 

1597 Bearp Theatre God's Fudgem. (1612) 121 [They] 
threw them peecemeale into a deepe well, to beare them 
crie plumpe, a 

B. adv. (Mostly familiar.) 

1. With a sudden drop or fal] into water. 

1610 B. Jonson Masque Oberon Wks. (Ruldg.) 583/1, I 
would fain..to some river take em, Plump; and see if that 
would wake ’em. ¢1614 Fretcuer, etc. Hirt at Sev. Weap. 
1.i, The art of swimming, he that will attain to ’t Must fall 
plump, and duck himself at first. 1723 STEELE Guard. 
No. 50 4 The lover, with much amazement, came plum 
into the river. 1850 Scoressy Cheever's livhalem, Adv. iil. 


PLUMPEN 


(1859) 40 But no sooner was the last fold of blubber.. hoisted | 
in,..than it [tbe carcase] sank plump down. 
2. With a sudden or abrupt fall or sinking down; | 
with sudden direct impact, flat upon or against | 
something ; with a sudden or unexpected encounter. 

1594 Carew Tasso (Grosart) 9 There hence againe, to 
pasiures of Tortose, Plump downe directly leuels he his 
flight. 1778 Miss Burney £velina (1791) II. ix. 69 As we 
were a-going up Snow-Hill, plump we comes against acart. 
1806-7 J. Beresrorp Miseries Hum. Life (1826) x. vi, | 
Sitting plump on an unsuspected cat in your chair. a 1845 
Barna Jugol. Leg. Ser. us. Marie Miguot, Her Ladyship | 
found Herself plump on the ground. 1865 Dickens .1/ué. 
Fr. i. i, I took a shot at him and brought him down 
plump. P 

3. fig. Directly, at once, straight, without hesitation 
or circuitous action ; esf. in reference to a statement 
or question: Directly, without circumlocution or 
concealment, in plain terms, bluntly, flatly. 

21734 Nortu Lives (K.O.), Refuse plump. 1779 Mme. 
D’Arsray Left. Dec., The shortest way of doing this is by 
coming plump upon the question. 1809 Mackin Gil Blas 
xu. vil, P 4 If you must have it plump, I was born to live 
and die a poet. 1811 Winutles Evid, Berkeley Peerage 202, 
I question whether I ever said plump Miss Tudor, I said 
Ma’am. 1840 THackeray Catheriue iv, Hayes first said no, 
plump. 1888 ‘R. Botprewoop' Nodbery under Armes x\viii, 
He told us, plump and plain, that he wasn’t going to shift. 
1898 Pall Mall Mag. Nov. 368, I lied..plump and pat, I 
will confess. ; 

+4. To vote plump, to vote ‘straight’ or without 


any qualification. €7.S. Oéds, 

1776 J. Aoams HV&s. (1854) 1X. 398 New Jersey has de- 
throned {Govr. Williain] Franklin, and in a letter, wbich is 
just come to my hand from indisputable authority, I am 
told that the delegates from that colony ‘ will vote plump!’ 
[se. for the Declaration of Independence. ] 

C. ad. 1. a. Descending directly, vertical, 
sheer. b. Directly facing in position. 

1611 Cotcr., Escore,..plumpe, or straight down, in depth. 
1890 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. V1. 287 In buildings, plump 
Mays are objectionable; they should always be taken at an 
angle. 

2. fg. Ofstatements, etc.: Direct, blunt, straight- 
spoken, downright, unqualified, ‘flat’. famd/iar. 

1789 Mme. D’Arsray Diary Dec., She .. made the most 
plump inquiries into its particulars, with a sort of bearty 
good humour. 1893 Mar. Epcewortu Belinda xvii, 1 
hate qualifying arguers; plump assertion or plump denial 
for me! 1828-32 WegsTER s.v., A pluinp lie. 1840 Lapy 
C. Bury Hist, Flirt i, She gave a plump decline, and said 
something about his morals. 1872 H. Lawrenny in Fortn. 
Rev, Mar. 321 Neither man nor woman would dare to 
answer with a plump No. 

3. Plumped down; paid down at once. 

1865 Dickens A/ut, ry. m1. xiii, Paying up in full, in one 
plump sum. 

Plumpen (plo‘mpén), v. rave. [f. Plump al 
+ -EN 3] trans. To make plump, swell ont. 

1687 A. Lovete tr. Bergerac’s Com. Hist. 1. 13 As if it 
were likely that the Sun .. had only been kindled to ripen 
their Medlars, and plumpen their Cabbage! 1853 G. J. 
Caytey Las Alforjas I, 121 They shall go plump into our 
book, line for line,and word for word, and serve to plumpen 
the two voluminous volumes. 


Plumper ! (plumper). [f. Plump v.2 + -ER1,] 
That which plumps or makes plump. 

a. A small light ball or disk sometimes carried 

in the mouth, for the purpose of filling out hollow 


cheeks. 

1690 Sovgs Costume (Percy Soc.) 189 And that the cheeks 
may both agree, Plumpers to fill the cavity. 1697 tr. C’fess 
D'Aunoy's Trav. (1706) 120 With one blow of her fist she 
not only made several of her Teeth leap out of her Mouth, 
but also two little Cork plumpers, which served to fill out 
her hollow Jaws. 1710 StEELK Tatler No. 245 > 2 Two 
Pair of brand-new Plumpers, Four Black-lead Combs, Three 
Pair of fashionable Eye-brows. 1755 Connoisseur No. 77 
> 1 Vamped up for show with paint, patches, plumpers, and 
every external ornament that art can suggest. 1905 Dra/ 
16 Feb. 116/2 She..was charged by some of the ladies at 
the summer boarding house where we met with wearing 
‘plumpers’ in her cheeks. 

+b. A contrivance for expanding the skirts; a 
bustle or hoop, a pannier, Ods. 

1749 Mrs. E. Monracu Left. (1813) III. 86 Old Mrs. Ashley 
has added a yard of whalebone to her plumpers merely on 
his account. 

Plumper? (plv‘mpai). [f. Plump v.1 or adv.J 

1. a. Anact of plumping, as into water, or to the 
ground; a fall from a horse. 

1810 Splendid Follies 11.138, 1 had such a plumper off the 
old mare the first time I went out! /érd. IN]. 79 After my 
plumper, the aniinal made for the woods. 

+b. slang. A heavy blow. Odés. 

1764-72 ‘I’. Bryvpces /lomer Travest, 378 (Farmer) Gave 
me a plumper on the jaw, Andcry’d: Pox take you! 1796 
Sporting Mag. VAIL. 145 Which was immediately followed 
by a plumper just under the right eye. 

2. (Cf. PLume a.” 2, and Plump adv. 4.] A vote 
given solely to one candidate at an election (when 
one has the right to vote for two or more). Also 
attrib, plumper vote. 

1785 Grose Dict. Vulg. T.s.v. Plump, A pluniper, a single 
vote at an election, 1813 W. Taytor in Aouthly AJag. 
XX XV. 427 C, who splits none of his votes, will have seven 
supporters. ‘lhe majority falls to the lot of the candidate 
[C] whose adherents give plumpers. 1843 Le Favre Life 
Trav. Phys. 1.1. v.95 They shall not have my vote..; you 
shall have a plumper. 1853 Lytton A/y Moved x1. xiii, If | 
canvassing for yourself alone, you could not carry a sufficient 
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number of plumper votes. 1894 J. K. Fow.er Kecoll. Old 
Co. Life i. 8 An old printed document. .giving..the number 
of plumpers, or single votes, polled for each candidate. 

b. A voter who ‘ plumps’. rare. 

1818 in Topp Suppl. 1832 Gro, Exot in Cross Life I. 28 
The nuinerous plumpers..being constantly tnterrupted in 
their endeavours to go to the hustings. 

3. A downright lie. (Cf. cracker, whacker, etc.) 


zulgar. ? Obs. 

1812 Salem (Mass.) Gaz. 26 Nov. 3/3 A Plumper.—The 
Gazeite .. states [etc.]. .. A more barefaced falsehood never 
was published. @ 1814 f/e must be married 1. i. in New 
Brit. Theatre 1V. 234, 1 will‘propose you to him—I shall 
tell him a few plumpers. 1828-32 WEBSTER, Plumper,..a 
full unqualified lie. (/” vulgar use.) Hence in niod. Dicts. 

4. attrib, Plumper line, a rope used by divers 


in making their descent. 

1896 Strand Mag. X11. 349/1 The [pear]-divers’] descent 
is made by means of arope called the plumper line. 1896 
Daily News 14 Nov. 6/7 Three or four of these [descents] 
were spent in restoring the plumper-line, which Diver May 
finally secured to the ring of the trap-door of the specie 
tank. 

Plumper 3. [f. Piusiesé,! or v.8] A machine 
for sowing seed in ‘ pliumps’ or clumps. 

1844 Srepnens B& Farm 11. 788 The drill-sowing 
machines .. are designated in Scotland plumpers, from their 
dropping their gifts on one point. 1854 Jral. R. Agric. 
Soc. XV.1. 110 They are..dibbled by a machine called a 
plumper or sown in shallow drills by the hand. 

Plum-pie. [f. PLum sé. 1, 4 + Pie.) 

+1. A pie containing raisins and currants; esp. 


a mince-pie. Ods. 

a 1660 {Mock sermon] Brewerton Ch. cxix. Ver. xxxi, ‘And 
they did eat their Pinin-pies, and rejoiced exceedingly’, 
(Bodl. Lib) p. 6, Here now we are to consider what sort of 
Pluin-pye this was, and how many sorts cf plum pyes there 
are... There is your Christinas pye and that hath plums in 
abundance, that is your Metropolitan plum pye, tis tbe 
cream of all plum pyes, and in brief there is no pluin pye 
like it... Mark but the ingredients... Minced pyes are beset 
with pluins and spice... Your Neat’s tongue.. your Currants 
--your raisins. [Cf. 17.. Hist, Fack Horner \. 4, Jack 
Horner, in the Corner, Eats good Christmas Pye, And with 
his Thumbs pulls out the Plumbs, And said, Good Boy am I.) 

2. A pie containing plums or prunes. 

1830 Maunoer Dict., Plempie,a pie with plums in it. 1846 
in Worcester. 1847 in WessTeR. 1880 Ruskin //ortus 
Juclusus (1887) 70, I lunched with Cardinal Manning, and 
be gave me such a plum pie. 

Plu:mpish, a. rare. 
Somewhat plump. 

1758 J. CLuspe Jisc. Tracts (1770) 1. Pref. 11 My body 
.» which was once plumpisb, and inclined to be fat upwards. 

Plumply (plumpli), adv.) [f. Pump a. + 
-LY2.) ‘Yo a plump degree, with plumpness. 

1611 Cotcr., Rondement, roundly, circularly, orbicularly ; 
fully, plumply. 1860 Lever One of Them xiv, A long silk 
purse, plumply filled. 1895 Harfer's Weekly Feb. 337/2 
Onc of those plumply mellow quadrigenarious hodies. 

Plumply, adv.2 familiar. [f. Prue @.2 + 
-LY2.] 

1. Directly, without hesitation or circumlocution, 
plainly, flatly: = PLUMP adv. 3. 

1786 Mae. D’ Arsray Diary 8 Aug.,1 proposed it myself. 
The offer was plumply accepted. 1822 New Jonthly Mag. 
V. 144 The last I contradict pluinply. 1874 Liste Carr 
Fud. Gwynne \. iv, 130 It’s out at last plainly and plumply. 

2. With direct impact; full against something : 
= PLUMP adv. 2. 

1846 Joyce Sci. Diad. 1. xiii. 34, | have sometimes shot my 
white alley against another marble so plumply, that [etc.]. 

Plumpness! (plzmpnés). [f. Plume a.1+ 
-NESS.] The quality or condition of being plump; 
fullness and roundness of form; fatness, fleshiness. 

1545 Raynoitp Syrth Mankynete (1564) 18 b, In softnes of 
skin and plumpnes of the body. 1660 Boyte Vew Ex. 
Phys. Mech. Exp. iv, This plumpness of the bladder pro- 
ceeded from..the stronger spring of the air remaining inthe 
bladder. 1704 Newton Ofticks (1721) 13 For those Convex 
glasses supply the defect of plumpness in the Eye... And the 
contrary happens in sbort-sighted Men whose Eyes are too 
pluinp. 1885 772th 28 May 850/: Plumpness sheathes the 
nerves and gives an impression of good humour. 

Plu:mpness’, familiar. [f. Plump a.2 + 
-NESS. ] irectness or bluntness of statement. 

1780 Mme, D’Arsray Diary Apr., She .. speaks her 
opinion .. witb a plumpness of honesty .. that both pleases 
and diverts me. 1879 Howerts ZL. Aroostook v, ‘Yes, 
Maria, I be’, returned her father, with uncommon plump- 
ness. 1906 Darly News 22 Jan. 6 Sometimes the more 
sinple-minded apologists..put tbe thing with astonishing 
plumpness anc plainness. 


+ Plu'm-po‘rridge. O¢s. Porridge containing 
prunes, raisins, currants, etc.; formerly in favour 
as a Christmas dish. Probably, as in p/zm-broth, 
the dried plums or pruncs were the original charac- 


teristic, and gave the name. 

1591 Lyty Exdyut.v.ii.69 A great platter of plum-porridge 
of pleasure wherein is stued the mutton of inistrust. 1608 
Heywoon Rafe Lucrece 1. Wks, 1874 V.200 My Lords, 
the best plumporedge in all Rome cooles for your honours, 
1698 W. Kine tr. Yourn. London 5 Prunes .. they have 
not had enough to lay round their Plum-porridge at 
Christmas. 1712 Arsurunot Yohun Bud/m. v, Plum-porridge 
and minced pies, 1808 Scott A/armz. vi. Introd. 67 There 
the huge sirloin reeked; hard by Plumb porridge stood, and 
Christmas pye. 190% Daily Chron. 25 Dec. 5/1 The plum- 
pudding may be said to be a work of evolution, and to have 
supplanted entirely the older dish of plum-porridge, with 
its congeners the December and Christmas pies. 


{f. PLume a@.1 + -1sH1] 


PLUM-TREE, 


+ Plu'm-po‘ttage. Ods. ? = prec. 

1573 Baret Adv. P 555 Plumme potage, or potage made 
thicke with meate or crummes of bread, puls, pultis. 
1658 J. Harrincton Prerog. Pop. Govt. Wks. (1700) 297 
We, who have bin us’d to our Plumpottage, are like enough 
to make faces (as did the King of Pontus) at the Lacede- 
monian black broth. 1682 WuHELeR Journ. Greece 1. 43 
Christmas pies, Plum-potage, Cake and Puddings. 1864 
Chambers’ Bk. Days Il. 755/2 In old times plum-pottage 
was always served with the first course of a Christmas 
dinner. It was made by boiling beef or mutton with broth, 
thickened with brown bread; when half-boiled, raisins, 
currants, prunes, cloves, mace and ginger were added. 

Plum pudding, plum-pudding (plym,- 
pudiy). A pudding containing plums. 

a. (= Christmas plim-pudding) spec. A boiled 
pudding now composed of flour, bread-crumbs, 
suet, raisins, currants, and other fruits, with eggs, 
spices, etc., sometimes flavoured with brandy or 
other spirit, eaten at Christmas; also, an ordinary 
suet pudding with raisins. 

1711 Vind. Sacheverell 75 Vhis is just as proper as I had 
a good Plumb Pudden to day with a Mixture of Flower 
and Raisins. 1725 De For !’oy. round World (1840) 302, I 
gave the cook order to inake every mess a good plum. 
pudding. 19772 Mackenzie Blan World u. xi. (1823) 478 A 
plumb-pudding of a very uncomiion circumference was 
raised conspicuous in the middle. 1797 Lond. Complete 
Art Cookery 69 An excellent Plumb-Pudding. 1901 Dazly 
Chron. 25 Dec. 5/2 Plum-pudding gradually came into the 
bills of fare in the early years of the eighteenth century. 


b. A pudding of fresh plums contained in a crust. 

1813 W. Tavcor in Monthly Mag. XX XV. 233 Little Jack 
Horner, we fear, misapplies the word f/#2:, when he calls a 
dried raisin, or currant, by thatname. The bullace pudding, 
the prune pudding, and the damascene pudding, are better 
entitled to be called plum-puddings than the currant, or 
raisin, puddings, which have usurped that appellation, 
¢1900 Beeton’s Every-day Cook. Bk, Plum Pudding. 
(Fresh Fruit.).. Seasonable with various kinds of plums, 
from the beginning of August to the beginning of October. 

ec. attrib. and Comb. (esp. in names of things 
resembling a plum pudding in shape or mottled 
appearance), as plum-pudding head, horse; (b) 
plum-pudding breed, -dog, the Dalmatian or 
Spotted Coach breed ofdog; plum-pudding stone 
(Geol.), 2 term applied orig. to a conglomerate of 
flint pebbles embedded in a siliceo-calcareous 
matrix ; now, /oose/y, to any conglomerate; plum- 
pudding voyage, a short voyage for which a 
supply of fresh provisions is carried, including 


plum-duff (U7. S. slang). 

1776 Foote Capuchin 1. Wks. 1799 II. 385 Wictuals! 
Lord help your roast-beef and plum-pudding soul! 1899 
Westm. Gaz. 24 June 8/1 Mademoiselle has probably by 
this time mastered the art of plum-pudding making. 1900 
Lbid. 14 Feb. 8/1 ‘Mr. Goodnight’ is a plum-pudding horse 
witb a brain as near that of a human being as it is permitted 
for a four-footed creature to possess. 1902 Little Frolic 36 
Greedy..saw two grinning little men with plum-pudding 
heads. 

(4) 1897 Westm. Gaz. 11 Feb. 4/1 The ‘*plum-pudding ’ 
breed, as the Dalmatian or carriage dog is commonly 
termed, is so well represented as to make it obvious that 
this breed is rapidly coming to the front again. 1881 Da/ly 
News 1 Sept. 5/2 Tbe Dalmatian pointer, commonly known 
as a *plum-pudding dog. 1739 Lasetye Short Acc. Piers 
Westm. Bridge 53 Stones commonly call’d * Plumb-pudding 
Stones. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. iv. (1814) 195 
Plum pudding stone (asecondary rock) consisting of pebbles 
cemented by a ferruginous or siliceous cement. 1851 H. 
Metvitre IVhade xvii. 94 Somme sailors who had just come 
from a *plum-pudding voyage as they called it. 

Hence Plum-pu‘ddinger, a whaling ship em- 
ployed in short voyages; cf. p/am-pudding voyage. 

1874 C. M. Scammon Alarine Mammals u.iv. 241 Province- 
town has ever been foremost with ber numerous fleet of 
plum-puddingers, .. which are small vessels employed on 
short voyages in the Atlantic Ocean. 

Plumpy (ply myi), a. [f. Prump a.1 + -y.] 
Characterized by plnmpness ; plump. 

1606 SHaks. Ant. & Cd. 11. vil. 121 Come thou Monarch of 
the Vine, Plumpie Bacchus, with pinke eyne. 1755 J. 
Suespeare Lydia (1769) I. 13 Her mouth was little, en- 
circled by the plumpy lip. 1862 Trottore Orley ¥. I. 9 
T’bat mild-eyed, soft, round, plumpy prettiness gives way 
beneath such a weight as that. 

Plumrock, -rose, Sc. corrupt ff. PRIsIROSE. 

1787 Burns Let. WV, Nicol x June, A new blawn plumrose 
in a hazle shaw. 1789 D. Davipson Seasons 1 Hail, lovely 
Spring! thy bonny lyart face, And bead wi’ plumrocks 
deck’d, bespeak the sun’s Return. 

+Plu-mster. Oéds. [f. as plemmer, PLUMBER, 
with suffix -ster: cf. dvewster, etc.] A plumber. 

1440 Nom. in Wr.-Wiilcker 686/33 Hc plummarius,a 
plumstere, : 

Plum-tree (plx'm,tr7). The tree which bears 
plums; = Pium sé. 2. Also aétrib. 

¢1000 Sax. Leechd. 11. 310 Nim plun: treowes leaf, wyl 
on wine, & swile mid bone mub. ¢ 1325 Gloss. WW. de 
Bibbesw. in Wright Moc. 162 Asch, brom, plum-tre. c¢1350 
Nominale GalleAngl. 649 (E.E.T.S.) Plumtre, bolastre 
and hookus [Fr. Pruuner, creker, ef chenc], 1362 LANG. 
P. Pl. A. v.16 Piries and Plointres weore passchet to 
pe grounde. 1483 Ca//. A ng/. 284/1 A Plowmbe tre garthe, 
prunetum. 1552 Hvutoet, Plumbe tree, prusus, spinus; 
prunetum, spinetum, the place wher plumine trees growe. 
1657 AusTEN Fruit Trees 1. 57 The Violet and Premorden 
Plum-trees are very great bearing trees. 1756-7 tr. Keys/er's 
Trav, (1760) I11. 4 An ever-green, with leaves resembling 
those of a pear or plumb-ttee. 


PLUMULA. 


| Plumula (plzmizla). Bot. [L. plimula 
(Colum.), dim. of p/ima PLuME.] = PLUMULE I. 

1760 J. Lee /ntrod. Bot. i. vii. (1765) 15 Plumuia, a scaly 
Part of the Corculum, which ascends. 1830 Linpcey Vat. 
Syst. Bot. 253. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 
1.85 The plumula begins to grow; and when tbis has grown 
to a certain extent within the grain, the further germination 
is checked by exposing the grain on a kiln. 

Plumulaceous (plémizxlétfas), a. [f. L. pré- 
mula (see prec.) + -ACEOUs.] Of the nature of 


or rescmbling a plumule, downy. 

1879 in Wenster Suppl 1890 Coves Gen. Ornith. 139 The 
ventral feathers are usually more largely plumulaceous, and 
less flat and imbricaied. — 

Plumular (pl-mii1), a. [f L. plitmeda (see 
above) +-aR.] Of or pertaining to a plumule. 

1831 F. O. Bower in Yrad. Microsc. Sc. Jan. 18 Vhe size 
and form of the pluinnlar leaves .. may be gathered from 
figs. 7 and 8. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Plamularia  pl-mizlée1ia). Zool, [mod.L.; 
f. plimudla (sceabove,.] Agenus of hydroidshaving 
a plume-like form, Hence Plumula‘rian, a., of 
or pertaining to //zemearia, or the family of which 
it ts the type ; 5é., a member of this family. 

1859 Kincstey Glaucus (ed. 4) 74 Mingled with them are 
Plumulariz, always to be distinguished from Sertulariz 
by polypes growing on one side of the branch, and not on 
both. 1872 ALLMAN Gymnobl, Hydroids 156 The beautiful 
plumularian group represented by the genus Ag/aophenia. 
1888 Rottesron & Jackson Anim. Life 765 The colonies 
lof Hydroidea] .. occasionally attain a great height, e.g. 
a Plumularian in the Pelew Islands that of a man. 

Plu:mulate, a. fot. [f. L. plimiel-a + -AsTE? 2.) 
Minutely plumate or plumose. —18go in Cent. Dict. 

Plamule (plémizl). [ad. L. plimudla (see 
above), or perh. a. F. Alzentzzle.} 

1. Sot, The rudimentary shoot, bud, or bunch of 
undeveloped Icaves in a seed; the stem of the 


embryo plant. 

1727-41 CHampers Cycl., Plame or Plumudle,..a little 
member of the grain or seed of a plant; being that which in 
the growth of the plant becomes the stem, or trunk thereof, 
1805 Kuicut in PAil. Trans. XCV. 262, lL have never been 
able to satisfy myself that all the buds were eradicated 
without having destroyed the base of the plumule. 1875 
Bessxert & Dyer Sachs Bot. 560 The shoot which developes 
from the plumule becomes the primary stem of the plant. 

2. A little feather; sfee. in Ornith, a down- 


feather. Also fig. 

1847 Emerson Poems, Monadnoc Wks, (Bohn) 1. 439 Fled 
the last plumule of the Dark, Pants up hither the spruce 
clerk. 1856-8 W. Crark Van der Lloeven's Zool. 1). 380 
Nostrils not covered by plumules. 1867 TRGETMEIER 
Pigeons 8 The whole of the feathers of the pizeon are 
destitute of the small second feather or accessory plumule. 

b. /ransf. The pluinose pappus of a seed. 

1894 Crockett Lilac Sundonnet 46 The plumules were 
blowing off freely now. ; 

3. Enlom, a, A little plume-like organ or orna- 
ment. b. Onc of the peculiar obcordate scales 
found on the wings of certain lepidopterous insects, 
as /teride. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1895 Sy. So. Lex., Plumutle, .. 2% 
Entom. A plumelike appendage. 

Plaumuliform (plé@:mizlifgim), a. [f. L. type 
*plimuliform.-is, £. PLUMULA: see -FORM.] 

1858 Mayne Expos. Ler., Plumuliformis,.. baving the 
appearance of a small feather: plumuliform, 1895 in Syd. 
Sac. Lex. 

Plumulose (pla*mivld's), @. [ad. mod.L. p/a- 
mulds-us, £. PLUMULA: see -oSE.] (See quots.) 

1826 Kirsy & Se. Entomol. WV. xvi. 276 Pluonnulose,..when 
the hairs branch out laterally like feathers. 1858 MAyNeE 
Expos. Lez., Plumulosus,.. having or full of plumes; 
plumulose. A-tomol, having the form of a small plume, 
as the hair of the axtennz of the Phyltis plumulosa. 1895 
in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Plumy (pl-mi), a. (s6.) [f. PLume sd. + -y.] 

+1. Composed of down, downy. Oés. 

1582 Stanyuurst 2u-%s iv. (Arb.) 101 What feathers 
plumye she beareth, So manye squint eyebals shee keeps... 
So manye tongues clapper. 1649 Lovetace Poems 54 But 
whilst a plumy curtaine she doth draw, A Chrystall Mirror 
sparkles in thy breast. 1700 Drvpen ?ygnalion 56 Her 
head did on a plumy pillow rest. 

2. Characterized by or abounding in pluines or 


feathers; feathery; feathered. 

1597-8 be. Haut Sut, Defiance to Envie 37 Or would we 
loose her plumy pineon. 1715-20 Pore //iad xxiv. 363 Let 
tbe strong sovereizn of the plumy race Tower on the right 
of yon ethereal space. 1807 Cranse Par, Reg. 1. 642 What 
plumy people sing in every grove! 1855 T. R. Jones Anim, 
Kiugd. (ed. 2) 737 It causes their plumy covering to repel 
moisture. 

3. Adorned or decked with a plume or plumes. 

1700 Dryven al, & Arcite m1. 452 Crested morions, with 
their plumy pride. 17 . Beattie To Lady C. Gordon iii, 
The pluiny belimet. 1891 Atkinson Last Giant-killers 186 
He saw the horses and the plumy black wain, 

4. Plume-like, feathery. 

c161x Cuaprman //iad xu. 158 When a drift wind shakes 
Blacke clouds in peeces, and plucks snow in great and 
plumie flakes. 1798 Bioomrietp Farmer's Boy, Summer 
136 When the first sheafits plumy top uprears. 1890 //arfer's 
Mag. July 200/1 Great plumy bunches of asparagus. 

5. Comé. as plumy-crested, -pounced, -varnished, 

1599 Marston Sco. Vid. 11. vii. 203 Drawn through the eare 
with Ribands, plumy crested. 1726 Pore Odyss. xix. 36 
Ulysses bears The plumy-crested helms, 1812 W. TENNANT 
Auster F, vi. lix, Two doves of plumy-varnish'd throat. 
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+B. 56. A person wearing a plume. Os. 

1687 Mrs. Benn Emperor of oon \. i, | have been at the 
Chapel, and seen so many Beaus, sucha number of Plumeys. 

Plunder (plwndaz), 56. [f. PLUNDER v.2 (Not 
from Ger. p/under trash, lumber, obs. Du. p/under 
household stuff (Plantin), to which however the 
American sense 3 may be immediately due.)]} 

1. The action of plundering or taking as spoil; 
spec. as practised in war or a hostile incursion ; 
pillage, spoliatton, depredation. Now rare or 06s. 

1643 Prynne Sov. Power Parlt, 1\v. 29, | abhorre all 
violence, plunder, rapine, and disorders in Souldiers. 1650 
R. Starytton Strada’s Low C. Warres v. 125 Vhe Mer- 
chants, fearing an universall plunder, shut their doors, 
and barricadoed them, 1726 Leoni A Mberti’s Archit. 1. 15/2 
After the plunder and spoiling of the Temple. 1839 THir-- 
WALL Greece xlix. VI. 187 This was a signal for indiscrimi- 
nate plunder. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. 11. 331 The 
English should. .advance as far as possible into tbe beart of 
the kingdom, carefully abstaining from plunder. 

b. /vansf. The acquisition of property by violent, 
questionable, or dishonest means; spoliation. 

1672 SoutH Serm. (1727) V. vi. 243 Those Reforming 
Harpies, who, by Plunders and Sequestrations, had scraped 
together three or four Thousand aVear. 1841 Coppin Let. 
4 Mar. in Westin, Gaz. 4 June (1904) 13/1 It is a dishonour to 
the name and character of Englishnien to submit to such a 
system of aristocratic plunder as the Corn Law is now 
proved to the world to be, 1881 Froupe Sort Stud. 11883) 
TV, 11. i. 180 The wretched novice was an object of general 
plunder till he bad learnt how to take care of himself. 

2. Goods taken from an encmy by force; spoil, 


booty, prey, loot. 

1647 Warp Simp. Cobler 59, 1 would not speake thus... for 
all the plunder your plunderers have pillaged. 1694 tr. 
Milton's Lett. State 27 Apr. an. 1650, The most certain 
Fairs for the Sale of their Plunder. 1726-31 ‘Tinpac tr. 
Rapin'’s Hist. Eng. (1743) 11. xv. 146 Being impatient to 
return with his plunder to England. 1844 H. H. W1tsox 
Brit. India U1. 428 he instigator of tbe depredations.. 
sbaring in tbe plunder. : 

b. ¢ransf. Property acquired by illegal or ques- 
tionable means; also (s/ang\, profit, gain. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 224 They would not hear of 
transferring the whole plunder of the kingdom to the stock- 
holders in Paris, 1851 Mayuew Loud, Labour 1.175 11 
get more for it in the cavaldry..there’s better plunder there. 
(Vlunder, 1 may explain, is a common word in the horse 
trade to express profit.) 1865 HoLttaxp Plain T. v. 188 A 
set of men .. actuated by no higher motive than a love of 
plunder and of place. 

3. Versonal belongings or hotsehold goods; 
luggage, baggage. U.S. local. 

1817 J. K. Pautoine Lett. fr. South 1. 38 We accordingly 
set forth on horseback, carrying our plunder (as the Vir- 
ginians call baggage) ina light Nees wagon, 1822 J. Frixtr 
Lett. Amer. 286 Are you pedling? Is it goods or plunder 
that you have got? Noe, Plunder is a cant term used in 
the western country, signifying travelling baggage. 1827 
F. Coorer Prairie I. ii. 31 You seem to have but little 
plunder, stranger, for one who is so far abroad. 1873 Lymh 
Law tn Sucker State (Farmer), Two long dug-outs, loaded 
with plunder, stopped at the cabin... This was the family 
and property of Hank Harris. 

4. Comé., as plunder-master, plunder-fed adj. 

1646 Querela Cantabrigicnsis 13 They have constituted a 
decay’d Hatter, Plunder-master Generall. 1767 A. CamPbete 
Lexiph. 19 On a vicinary bench, sate a plunder-fed soldier, 


+ Plunder, v.! Cds. [A variant of BLuxpER 
v., to confuse, confound, distract: the phonetic 
change is unexplaincd.] ¢vans. To confuse, con- 
found, distract, muddle. Hence + Plu:ndered 


ppl. a: cf. BLUNDERED ; F Plu:ndering v2. sé. 


1601 Dent Pathw. lieaven 255 Howsocuer they might by 
wit and learning shuffle it ouer, and in a plundred sort, 
speake reason: yet had they no feeling of that which they 
said. 1611 Corcr., Academi?,.. besotted, puzled, or plun- 
dered, with too mucb skill or studying. 1641 J. Jackson 
True Evang. T. ut. 228 Our peace botb of Church and 
Common.wealth hath beene a little plundered and perplexed. 
1642 Jer. Tavtor Ffisc. xl. 222 But for all their plundering, 
and confounding, their bold pretences have made this dis- 
course necessary. 

Plunder (plundas), v2 [a. Ger. plindern 
(also + détndern), late MIIG., MLG., LG. pdiin- 
der(e,n, pliinnern (early mod.Du. and Du. péin- 
deren, also + plonderen, Kil.) to pillage, sack, lit. 
to rob of household effccts, f. MG., MHG, AZ:e- 
der, plunder bed-clothes (1 4th c.), clothing, house- 
hold stuff, whence obs. Du. pdunder, plonder 
household stuff (Plantin, in Kil. ‘ vetus, Germ.’) ; 
in mod.Ger. pésender lumber, trash. Cf. MLG., 
MDnu. plunde, plunne,in LG. also plinde, pliinne, 
household stuff, clothes, often depreciatory, * duds’, 
tags, Du. plunje clothes, baggage. (In Swiss dial. 
plindern is ‘to remove or ‘flit’? with one’s house- 
hold goods’ (Grimm).) 

The word was much used in Germany during the Thirty 
Years’ War, in reference to which it was current in England 
from c 1630; here, word and thing becaine familiar on the out- 
break of the Civil War in 1642, being especially associated 
with the proceedings of the forces under Prince Rupert.} 

1. ?rans. To rob .a place or person) of goods or 
valuables by forctble means, or as an enemy ; esp. 
as done in war or a hostile incursion ; to pillage, 
rifle, ransack, spoil ; to rob systematically. 

1632 Swedish Intelligencer 1. 179 Yhe Swedish Dragoones 
.. plundered the Townes of Wurtbach and Waldsee, neere 
unto Weingarten, /dfd. 180 Botb [Bishoprics}] are plun- 


PLUNDEROUS. 


dered and disarmed, and the best Ordnance sent to Auspurg. 
1642 (Nov. 24) Relation of King's Army at Braintford (in 
Exact Collection (1643) 761), The Kings Army upon Satur- 
day the twelfth of November after they had possessed them- 
selves of [Braintford), they plundered it without any respect 
of persons. 1643 Prynne Sov. Power Paslt. iv. 28, 209, 
I think tbe Parliament never yet approved tbe plunder- 
ing (or in plain English, robbing) of any man, by any of 
tbcir forces; they having plundered no places taken by 
assault, for ought | hear; though the Kings forces on tbe 
contrary, have miserably plundered all the Kingdom almost. 
1647 May //ist, Parl. t.i. 3 Many Townes and Villages he 
{Prince Rupert] plundered, which is to say robb’d, for at 
that time first was the word plunder used in England, being 
borne in Germany. 1684 Scanderbeg KRediv. v. 119 Twelve 
Thousand Persons made Prisoners, and the ‘lown first 
plundred and then Burnt. 1725 De For Voy. round World 
(1840) 323 Searcbing about for gold in the brooks and small 
streams,..and that after they had as it were plundered 
them at tbe first discovery. 1769 Fusius Lett. xxxv. (1820) 
161 The people of Ireland have been uniformly plundered 
and oppressed. 1838 THirntwact Greece 1V. xxxiit. 308 The 
royal troops plundered the camp of all that fell in their 
way. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVIIE. 12/1 The church of 
S. Francesco was plundered of the ‘Descent from tbe 
Cross’,.. by Paul V., and the picture is now in the l’orghese 
Gallery. 1855 Macautay //ist. Exg. xiv. HI. 424 A crowd 
of negligent or ravenous functionaries. .plundered, starved, 
and poisoned the armies and fleets of William. ; 

2. ¢rans, To take (goods, valuables, ctc.) with 
illegal forcc, or as an encmy; to appropriate 
wrongfully, embezzle ; to take by robbery, steal. 

1645 Featty Differs Dipt (1646) 131 The graces of the 
Spirit, which cannot be plundered. 1651 UssHer /eft. 
(1686) 543 Those..I can by no means find, and do much 
fear that they were plundred, among my other Books and 
Papers, by the rude Welch in Glamorganshire. a 1774 
Gotps. /1ist. Greece II. 235 The inhabitants .. were deter- 
mined to plunder Darius’s treasures. 1869 F. W. Newman 
Alise. 151 lf they feed themselves honestly, and neither 
steal inen or plunder their goods, 1883 J. W. SHERER AZ¢ 
flome & tn India 141 Wrecking a village.., unroofing the 
houses and plundering the sweetmeats and grain. 

3. aésol. or tntr. To commit depreaations. 

1638 Drew. or Hawtn. /reve Wks. (1711) 167 Impiety is 
no Zeal, Cruelty no Valour... open and violent Oppression 
and Robberies, or your Plundering, no fair Stratagems. 
1693 Jem. Cut. Leckely w. 57 The Imperialists on their 
side phindered upon the Turks. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's 
Tist. Refi WN 447 When the Hungarians..pushed on., 
westward, plundering and laying waste by tbe way. 1849 
James Woodman x, Vou will find it so to your cost, ..if 
you attempt to plunder here. 


Ilence Plurdcred /f/.a., Plu:ndering vé/. sd. 


and ppl. a. 

1638, 1643 [see 3, 1}. 1649 Comin. Adv. Money (1888) II. 1127 
Divers plundering officers and soldicrs of the late King. 
1656 Fart Mono. tr. Boccalini’'s Aduts, fr. Paruass. 
Ixxxvil, (7674) 117 ‘The ruines, plundrings, affronts, and .. 
desolations which she had received. 1663 CowLey Cutter 
Coleman St. v.i, | shall ha’ some plunder’d Plate, I hope, 
to entertain my Friends with. 1693 G. Stepney in Dryden's 
Fivenal vi. (1697) 201 The Plundred still have Arms. 
1856 Euurrson Eng. /raits, Aristocr. Wks. (Bohn) IH. 78 
Henry VIII..gave him a large share of the plundered 
church lands. 1859 R. F. Burros in ¥ru/. Geog. Soc. X XIX. 
116 A place of comparative plenty when tbe plundering 
Wahumba do not interfere. 


Plunderable, z. [f. PLuNDER v.2 + -ABLE.] 
That can be plundercd or subjected to spoliation. 

1802-12 Beninam Ration. Judic. Evid. (1827) H. 334 
Persons in whose purses any considerable quantity of plun- 
derable matter was seldom to be found, 1825 [see next], 

Plunderage (plondarédz). [f. PLuNDER v2 
+ -AGE.] The action of plundering; pillage, 
spoliation ; spec. in A/aritime Law, ‘ embezzling 
goods on shipboard’ (Wharton 1848-83); concr. 
spoil obtained by such means. 
_ 1796 Corqunoun Treat. Police Metrop. 427 That Wharf- 
ingers should be liable for plunderage of Goods. 1816 
Chron. in Aun. Reg. 142/1 Some plunderage took place by 
the negroes. 1825 Bentuam Offic. Apt. Maximized, Indt- 
cations (1830) 26 As plunderable matter increases, so will 
plunderage. 1831 Axaminer 139/2 Plunderage of the 
Chancery Suitors. 1861 Smites Lxetnecrs II. vin. vil. 363 
To form another system of docks at Wapping,..with the view 
of saving lighterage and plunderage, and bringing the great 
mass of commerce so inuch nearer to the heart of the City. 


Plunderer (plundarar). [f. as prec. + -ER 1, 
Cf. obs. Dn. planderer (Plantin), G. pliinderer.] 
One who pltinders ; a pillager, spoiler, robber. 

1647 [see PLuNnpeR sé. 2). 1649 Prynne Demurrer to 
Jews Remitter 73 One of them formerly a Trooper and 
Plunderer in Prince Ruperts army. 1675 Cocker J/orads 
34 Learning, not Gold, defies the Plunderer, 1741 Mippte- 
ton Cicero IL vi. 417 The plunderer of all Temples, houses, 
and the whole City. 182: Crare Vill. Alinstr. 1. 169 So 
dont ye [mice] drive your jokes too far, Ye cupboard- 
plunderers as ye are. 1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. xii. III. 
214 Of the [Irish] Roman Catholic peasantry..the majority 
had enlisted in the army or had joined gangs of plunderers. 

Hence Plu‘nderess, a female plunderer. 

1835 Blackw. Mag. XXXVII. 214 The royal plunderess 
thought that she could thus .. procure a warm addition to 
her nest. 

Plu-nderless, a. xonce-wd, [See -LESs.] Charac- 
terized by no plunder or wrongful profit. 

1808 Syp. Smitn Plymley’s Lett. (ed. 11) 130 A lean and 
plunderless integrity. 

Plunderous (plu-ndaras), a. rave. [f. PLUNDER 
+-ous.] Given to or characterized by plundering. 

1845 CARLYLE Cromwel/ (1871) 1. 110 Royalism and 
plunderous Rupertism, 1865 — Fredk, Gt. xx. vil. (1872) 
1X. 147 A foolish love for their horses makes tbem astonisb- 


PLUNGE. 


ingly plunderous of forage. 1881 Henrrey in Antiguary | 
Apr. 181/2, I think it very likely.. that the owner of this 
little hoard huried his money on the approach of the King’s 
army, and Rupert's plunderous troopers, in September 1642, 


Plunge (plyndz), 56. [f. PhuncE v.] 
I. 1. A place where one plunges or may plunge ; 
a deep pool, a depth. Ods. exc. dai. 


a3400-s0 Alexander 5546 In at a wicket he went, & 
wynly it speris; Princes pointid it with pik, & he be plunge 
entres (L. descendit in profundum maris}, 1500-20 DUNBAR 
Poems xxxiii. 113 And he lay at the plunge evirmair, Sa 
lang as any ravin did rair. 1847-78 HaLLiweELl, Plunge, a 


deep pool. Sonzerset. : | 
2. An act of plunging; a sudden downward or | 


head-foremost movement into watcr or the like; 
a dive, dip; also fig. 

171x Appison Sfect. No. 94 ?g After his first Plunge into 
the Sea. 1863 E. V. Neacre Anal Th. & Nat. 113 
Descartes .. was preserved by his strong sense of personal 
activity, from sinking his individuality in the ocean of heing. 
But..the plunge was made hy Malehranche and Spinoza. 
1873 Brack Pr. Thule x, Her first plunge into the pleasures 
of civilized life. 1883 Stevenson 7vreas. sd. i. xiii, The 
plunge of our anchor sent up clouds of hirds wheeling and 
crying over the woods. . : 

3. cransf. A sudden and heavy or violent pitch- 


ing forward of the body. 

1496 Bk. St. Albans, Fishing 20 Kepe hym [the fish] euer 
vnder the rodde..: soo that your lyne may susteyne and 
heere his lepys and his plungys [a 1450 plumhes: see Plump 
sb31), 1589 Nasne Pasguil’s Ret. Wks. (Grosart) IL. 123 
Like a furious beast wrapt in the cordes.. after many a 
vayne plunge which he giues to hreake away. 1889 R.S. S. 
Bapen-Poweit Pigs/icking 106 By directing the animal's 
plunges judiciously I got hin also on terra firma. 

b. A heavy downward blow. 

1836 E. Howarp R. Reefer xiii, Two hoys fight. .; one of 
them gets a plunge on the nose. 

4. The fall or breaking of a wave; a heavy 


downpour of rain (vere). 

1781 Gentil. Mag. LI. 616 The weight of the former 
{water spout], hy heavy plunges raised the sea into moun- 
tains, ¢c184x Carvyce in A Hantic Alonthly (1898) LX XXII. 
450/2 Before that it was as bad as weather at any time need 
he: long continued plunges of wet [etc.]. 1862 Mrs. Car- 
LyLeE Left. I11. 96 Then walk or ride three hours undera | 
plunge of rain. 1862 Loner. Hayside Lun 1. Pred. 264 The 
plunge of the implacable seas. 

If. 5. The point of being plunged or over- 
whelmed in trouble, difficulty, or danger ; a critical 
situation, crisis, pinch, stress, strait; a dilemma; 
esp. in phr. ad (77) a plunge, to pul to or inlo the 
plunge or plunges. Obs. exc. dial, 

1535 Fisner IV4s. (E. E. T.S.) 1. 415 When a person hath 
deserued a great open shame, & is broght euen to the 
plunge of the matter, and yet hy the meanes of helpe he is 
deliuered. 1542 UpaLit Zrasi. Apoph. 186 To hee putte to 
the plounge or makynge or marryng & .. to wynne al, or to 
lese al. 1853 Short Catech. in Liturgies, etc. (Parker Soc.) 
522 We hesecch our Father, that he bring us into no such 
hard escape and peril, nor leave us in the very plunge of 
danger. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Sexi. Tis, goo/2 Or if it 
hee the deuill that worketh hy the inchaunters hands, will 
not men say that God is put to his plunges to ouercome 
Satan? 161x Cotcr.s.v. Breviaire, [1 est au bout de son 
breviaire, he is at a plunge, or nonplus; he hath no more 
to say. c1656 Sir H. Cuotmtey JZew. (1870) 28 When 
I was in the greatest plunge for money. 1687 A. Lovett 
tr. Thevenot’s Trav. 1, 264 The Captain demanding pay- 
ment of his Money, put the Prince toa great plunge. 1740 
Warscurton Div. Leva, vi. vi. II. 670 As he had no great 
Stock of Argument,..at a Plunge any Thing would Le 
acceptable that came to his Relief. 1780 Harris Philoé. 
Enquiries Wks. (1841) 454 At length, after various plunges 
and various escapes, it [the Eastern empire] was totally 
annihilated in the fifteenth century. 1854 Miss Baker 
Northampt. Gloss, Plunge, a strait, a dithculty. ‘1 was 
put to a plunge’. 1884 Ufton-on-Severn Gloss., Plunge, 
a falling into, or going under trouble or sickness. | 

Tif. 6. = Puonce, 

1859 F. A. Grirritus A7til. Man. (1862) 260 Tbe top [of | 
the parapet] is formed with a slight declivity towards the 
country, which is called the superior slope, or plunge, 

7. alirib. and Comb., as (in sense ‘ done by 
or used with a plunge’) A/unge-baih, -nel; plunge. | 
churr, a simple form of chum consisting of an 
upright wooden cask in which a plunger is worked 
up and down; plunge-pole, the hollow pump- 
rod of a pumping-engine (Ogilvie, 1882). 

1856 Kane Arct. Exp! 1. ix. 99 Suhmitting ourselves to | 
a succession of *plunge-haths as often as we trusted our 
weight on the ice-capped stones above the surface. 1896 
Pall Mall Mag. May 37 Vaking headers into the large 
plunge bath there [at Marylebone Gardens). 1815 Penne- 
cutk's Wks, 84 note, A wooden armed chair. .a few stools. . 
and a *plunge churn, completes the inventory of household 
furniture. 1844 Sterupns £4 Farm III. 899 The old. 
fashioned upright hand plunge-churn is now confined chiefly 
to the use of small farmers and cottars. 1883 F. Day 
Indian Fish 64 (Fish. Exhib. Publ.) Choba.—A *plunge- 
net, used chiefly in shallow water to capture fish which lay | 
half-concealed in the mud. Froin Poona, 


Plunge (plyndz), v. Forms: 4~ plunge, 5 
plownge, 5-6 plounge, 5-7 plonge, (6 plong, 
6 7 plundge). £8. 5 plonchyn, plounch, 
plunchie. [MI. p/unge(n, plonge, plonche, a. 
OF. player (Oxford Psalter, a 1140), pleng(2)er, 
plong iver, ploncier, ploncher, phincher, ¥ . plonger, 
OPicard plonkier, Picard dial. plonguer to plunge, 
dive, (according to Diez):—late 1.. *p/umbicare 
to heave the lead, f. A/zeszbiem lead.] 
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1. ¢rans. To put violently, thrust, or cast z7¢o 
(or +22) a liquid, a penetrable substance, or a 
cavity; to immerse, to submerge; in quot. ¢ 1380, 
+ to baptize by immersion (ods.). 

61380 Sir Fernmb. 1085 And het him sone pat he wer 
di3t, To blessy pe holy fanston,., Pe prelat dide al so he 
hi3t, & plungede him sone ber-on. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
431/1 Other there wende that the shyppe shold haue broken 
and he plonged in the see. 1542 Boorve Dyetary xxxviii. 
(1870) 300 To plounge the eyes in colde water in the 
morenyng. 1869 J. SaNrorD tr. Agrippa's Van. Artes 15 
The riuer Mosa .. plungeth-himn selfe, not in the ocean, hut 
inthe Rhene. 1590 SreNSER ¥. Q. 11. xii. 64 Sometimes the 
one would lift the other quight Above the waters, and then 
downe againe Her plong. 1617 Hieron IVs. (1619-20) II. 
371 If thou be not mercifull vnto me, I shall eternally be 
plundged into the nethermost hell. 171r Appison .Sfect. 
No. 94 ? 8 Ihe holy Man bid him plunge his Head into the 
Water. 1800tr. Lagrange’s Chen. 1. 24 Plunge a thermo- 
meter into the mixture, and its temperature will he found to 
he two degrees, 1856 Kane Arct. A.xfl. II. xv. 163 The 
lance is plunged into the left side. 1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 
77 You have only to plunge a lighted taper into it. 

B. c1440 Staunton St. Patr. Purg. (1900) 71 Fendes 
takyng pilk hisshop. .and plunchyng him in pat blak water. 
1447 Bokennam Seyntys (Roxh) 87 Of cursyd custuin 
plounchyd in the myre. 

+b. /7unge up, to heave up, pump up. Obs. 

1567 in [urherville £A/tapés 78h, Plunge vp a thousande 
sighes, for giiefe your trickling teares distill. 

2. fg. To thrust, force, or drive zzto (or t 22) 
some thing, condition, state, or sphere of action. 

€1374 Cuaucer Boeth. mn. pr. ii. 51 (Camh. MS.) And 
many folk..wenen }-at it he ryght blysful thyng to plowngen 
hem in voluptuos delit. c1407 Lypc. Reson 4 Scas. 6762 
Y-plonged in ful gret distresse, 1567 Satir, Poems Reform. 
iv. 51 Quhomlit insorow and plungeit in cair. 1641 Mitton 
Prel. Episc. Wks. 1851 111. 75 ‘he Councels themselves 
were fouly corrupted with ungodly Prelatisme, and .. 
plung’d into worldly ambition, 1686 tr. Chardin's Coronat. 
Solyman 87 The young Prince having plundg’d himself 
into the excesses of Wine and Women. 1796 H. Hunter tr. 
St..Péerie’s Stud. Nat. (1799) III. 181 Violent passions 
always plunge the soul into contrary extremes. 1838 
THiRtwa_e Gveece xxii. II]. 227 ‘(he commotion, which .. 
agitated Syracuse, and threatened to plunge it into a civil 
war. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 373 We are plunged at 
once into philosophical discussions. 

B. c1440 Lyvc. Compleynt 376 in Tentple of Glas, etc. 
11891) 64 Now canst thow sette men aloft, And now hem 
plonchyn ful vnsoft, Doun from hegh felycyte. 

+3. fig. To overwhelm, overpower, esp. with 
trouble or difficulty ; to put to straits, embarrass. 

©1483 Dighy ALyst. (1802) iv. 462 This womans harte is 
plungid with payn, 1513 Braosuaw St. Werburge 1. 888 
Plonget with sorowe, syghynge day and nyglit. 1600 Asp. 
Assot £.xf. Yorah 191 What is all this to plunge his 
abilitie who can cdo everie thing. 1643 Sir T. Browne 
Relig. Med, 1. § 21 [He] was so plunged and gravelled with 
three lines of Seneca, that all our Antidotes .. could not 
expel the poyson of his errour. 1681 Relig. Cleric? 188, 
I am more and more plunged and puzled in this point. 


4. Gardening. To sink (a pot containing a plant, 
less usually, a plant itself) in the ground. 


1664 Everyn Sylva (1679) 13 Plunge it [the branch] half 


a foot under good mould. 1825 Greenhouse Comp. 1. 132 
Chrysanthemum indicum might he introduced when in 
hloom, and plunged in the horders as if growing there. 
1851 Beck's Florist 87, 1 would recommend plunging the 
pots, hut he sure you have a dry hottom. 1869 P. HENpER- 
son Pract. Floricult, xxix. 200 (Funk) These pots should 
he planted, or, as we term it, ‘ plunged’ to the rim, or level 
with the surface. 

5. intr. To throw or hurl oneself 270 water or 
the like; to dive head-foremost; to fall or sink 
(involuntarily) 27/0 a deep place (as a pit or abyss) ; 
also, to penetrate impetuously 7740 a crowd, a 
forest, or any thing or place in which one is sub- 
merged or lost to view. 

1375 Barsour Brzce 11. 355 For the hest, and the worthiest 
..Plungyt in the stalwart stour, And rowtis ruyd about 
thaim dang. ¢1380 Sir Ferumdb. 5784 How hat bys water 
ys arayed, bat y schal plungy on. 
(1868) 112 A yonge childe..that wente forto bathe hym, and 
happed to plonge and to fall in a depe pitte withinne the 
ryuer. 1470-85 Matory Arthur vir. xx. 243 Many tymes 
his hors and he plonged ouer the hede in depe myres. 1601 
Suaxs. Zud. C. 1. ii. 105 Accoutred as I was, I plunged in, 
And had him follow. 1697 Drypen Virg. Past. vin. 84 
From yon high Cliff I plunge into the Main. 1789 W. 
Bucuan Dow. Aled. lv. (1790) 633 It is now fashionable for 
persons of all ranks to plunge into the sea, and drink the 
mineral waters. 1840 Dickens Barn. Kudge lix, He 
plunged into the thickest portion of the little wood. 1860 
TynpDAt Géac. 1, 58 Saw the stream plunge into a shaft. 

B. cx400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 96 Pe sawle 
shall plunche into pe depnes of helle. 

b. ¢ransf. To enter impetuously or abruptly zzto 
(a place). Also with zor. 

1834 L. Ritcnie Wand. Seine 110 We .. plunged into the 
high road leading to Duclair. 1841-71 T. R. Jones Aninz, 
Kingd. (ed. 4) 341 Others [tubes] without any vesicular 
enlargement, plunge at once into different textures, and 
supply the viscera and internal organs. 1885 A/anzch, 
#xam, 22 Jan. 5/2 Under a well-organised fire from the 
works, the Arahs plunged forth upon the square. 1891 
Kipuine Light that Failed (1900) 202 He stumbled across 
the landing and plunged into Torpenhow’s room. 

ce. ¢transf. Vo descend abruptly and steeply ; to 
dip suddenly (as a road or stratum). 

1854 Murcuison Silvia ii. 31 They are seen to fold over 
and plunge to the east-south-east. 1882 B. Harte /7ip 
i, lhe stage-road that plunged from the terrace... into the 
valley below. 


a14so Kut. dela Tour | 


PLUNGER. 


6. :ntr. To enter impetuously or determinedly 
zzlo some state, condition, or affair; to involve 
oneself deeply. 

a 1694 Tittotson (J.), He could find no other way to 
conceal his adultery, but to plunge into the guilt of a 
murther. 1714 Appison Ca/o 1.i, Did me for honour plunge 
into a war Of thickest foes. 1771 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 252 
The character of their party is to Le very ready to plunge 
into difficult business. 1791 Mrs. Raocuirre Ron. Forest 
i, It was only to plunge into new errors. 1875 JowETT 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 5 We plunge abruptly into the subject of 
the dialogue. 

7. transf. intr. To fling or throw oneself violently 
forward, esp. with a diving action: said of a horse 
(opposcd to KEaR v.15 b); of a ship: = Pircu 
v.t 19 b; of the chest: to expand with falling of 
the diaphragm. 

1530 Patscr. 661/2, I plunge, as a horse dothe, ze plonge. 
1633 Heywoop & Row ey Fort. by Land § Sea 1.1. Wks. 
1874 VI. 392 Our teems..plunge in pain. 1735 SOMERVILLE 
Chase 1. 334 Wounded, he rears aloft, And plunging, from 
his Back the Rider hurls Precipitant. 1802 Mar. Evce. 
worTH Moral T. (1816) I. xvi. 137 He taught Sawney to 
rear and plunge, whenever his legs were touched hy the 
broom. 1817 Sporting Mag. L. 17 Dick kept plunging 
with his favourite right-handed hits. 1836 Marryat A7zdsh. 
“asy xxvi, The frigate..no longer jerked and plunged as 
before. 1860 Alerc. Alarine Mag. VII. 115 The water came 
in every time the ship plunged. 1898 Ad/buzt's Syst. Med. 
V. 287 The chest may plunge, but there is no expansion of 
the thoracic cavity. 

b. trans. With complement: To make oneself 
(weary, etc.) by plunging. 

1607 Markuam Cazal. u. (1617) 95 They will, after they 

haue plunged themselues weary, fall downe. 
ce. Ofa horse: To throw or pitch by plunging. 

1603 Knoires /dist. Turks (1621) 66 At the farther side of 
the river [he] was plunged by his horse, at his landing, that 
he was taken up for dead. 

+ 8. ¢rans. To penetrate by plunging, diving, or 
digging; to plunge into or through. Obs. rare. 

a1649 Drumm. or Hawt. Poenzs Wks. (1711) 1 Vaunt 
not, rich pearl, red coral, which do stir A fond desire in 
fools to plunge your ground. 1724 Ramsay //ealth 313 
He'll plunge the deep, And with expanded arms the billows 
sweep. 

9. absol. Of artillery: To send shot downwards 
from a higher level. Cf. Aleenging fire in PLUNGING 


ppl. a. C. 

1815 Scotr Paul's Lett, (1839) 123 Our artillery on the 
ridge were hrought to plunge into it. 

20. intr. To spend money or bet recklessly; to 
speculate or gamble deeply; torun into debt. s/ang. 

1876 Besant & Rice Gold. Butterfly xxxviii, They 
plunged as regarded hansoms, paying whatever was asked 
with an airy prodigality. 1883 Miss Brappon Phant. Fort. 
xliv, She has been plunging rather deeply. 1886 Forfn. 
Rev. Mar. 319 ‘ Plunging’ was the order of the day, and 
lansquenet was the game at which most of this. .was done. 

Hence Plunged ///. a. 

1581 T. Howett Dezzses (1879) 177 The plunged state, 
wherein I lyue and dwell. 1767 Bevis in Pil. Trans. 
LVII. 378 Depending on the relation of the height a to the 
plunged part. 

+Plungeon. Ods. [a. F. plongeon (OF. 
Plongon, Flor. et Blanc.) a diver, a bird of genus 
Colymbus, {. plonger to dive, PLUNGE + -¢o2:—L. 
-26(nem: cf. Pickon.] A diving bird ; a diver. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Alet. x1. xxii, Because he plongeth 
contynuelly in such manere, he is called Plongeon or Dyvar. 
1s89 Riper Sib/, Schol. 1704 A Plungeon: a kinde of 
water fowle with a long reddish hill, Palac:ocorax. 
1601 Hoxrranp Pérzy I. 296 Among the Alps: where also 
the Plungeons [L. 2exg7] or bald Rauens he, which hereto- 
fore were thought proper and peculiar to the Baleare 
Islands. 1706 Pxiturs, P/uigeon or Diver, a sort of water- 
fowl, Hence 1730-6 in Baitey (folio); 1755 in JoHNson. 

Plunger (plandgaz), [f. PLuncE v. + -ex1.] 

I. 1. One who plunges; a diver. (So F. plongeur.y 

1611 Cotcr., Plongeur, a plunger, ducker, diuer. 1730-6 
Baitey (folio), Plunxger,a diver. 1848 CLoucH Bothie 11. 46 
Here, the pride of the plunger, you stride the fall and clear 
it; Here,..into pure green depth drop down from lofty 
ledges, 1893 7ad/et 18 Feh. 272 Would the plunger hold 
his own in the vortex of troubled waters? 

+b. A diving bird; sfec. the Black Gull. Ods. 
165s Mouret & Bennet Health's Jiipr. (1746) 194 White 
Gulls, Grey Gulls, and Black Gulls (commonly termed by 
the Name of Plungers and Water-Crows). P 

2. In various technical applications, an -instru- 

ment or part of a mechanism which works with 


a plunging or thrusting motion. 
a. Any solid piston, as that of a force-pump, es. the 
iston of a Cornish pump; a hollow piston forming the 
ucket of a lift-pump. b. The dasher of a churn. ¢. The 
firing-pin in some hreech-loading firearms; also, a holt 
sliding in a groove on the breech for securing the barrel in 
firing position. d. A metallic cylinder or plug for regu- 
lating an electric current, e. Pottery, A vessel in which 
clay is heaten to paste or slip. f. Short for plunger-Lrake 
(see 5). Also in other applications: see quots. 

1777 Macsrive in Pil, Tras. LXVIILL. 115 Stirring it 
[the leather] up with the utensil called a plunger, which is 
nothing more than a pole with a knoh at the end of it. 1822 
J. Imison Se. § Avé 1. 457 Plungers are pistons that nearly 
fill the working harrel. 1831 LarpDNer Pueumzat. vi. 312 
A heavy heam, or plunger, suspended from a chain, and 
capable of descending by its own weight in water. 1837 
Flemish Hush. 62 in Libr. Usef. Knowl., Hust. 111, Some- 
times .. a dog walks in a wheel, which turns the machinery 
by which the plunger is moved up and down [in churning]. 
1839 R. S. Rosinson Maut. Steam Eng. 83 It is.. very 


PLUNGING. 


usual to see two plungers attached, one on each side of the 
cross-head of tbe air pump; one works a bilge por the 
otber the feed pipe. 1866 Cornh, Mag. Sept. 355 Lhe barrel 
is closed by a sliding plunger or bolt, which can be pushed 
forward against the barrel, or withdrawn for tbe admission 
of the cartridge. 1870 Datly News 31 Aug. 2 The cartridges 
fall into slots in the barrels, and are gradually pushed into 
the firing position by ro plungers or pistons, 1875 KxicHT 
Dict. Mech. 1778/2 The clays are..prepared by mixing 
them in a plunger containing a large wheel, by which they 
are, with the addition of water, converted into a mass of 
the consistency of cream. 1878 F. S. Watuiams Midd. Ra/tzv. 
424 Hydraulic power is obtained by a 4o-horse engine, 
pumping the water into two upright cylinders, fitted with 
solid plungers. 1884 Daly News 7 Sept. 2/5 Uxbridge.. 
signalled a couple of ‘ beats’ to the West Drayton box, when 
the officer there in charge replied with four beats, pressed 
the ‘ plunger’ and took off the lock at Uxbridge signals, 
II. 3. AV. slang. A cavalry man. 

1854 THackersy F. Leech's Pict. 82 He used rather to 
laugh at guardsmen, ‘plungers’, and other military men. 
1857 Kixcstey 7wo Y. Ago xvi, It’s an insult to the wbole 
Guards, .after refusing two of us, to marry an attorney, and 
after all to bolt with a plunger. 

4 slang. One who bets, gambles, or speculates 


rashly or recklessly. 

1876 World V. No. 115. 4 The prince of plungers, with 
hat jauntily cocked over one eye. 1877 Besant & Rice 
Son of Vule. 1. i, Plungers in baccarat, badminton, loo, and 
opera-dancers. 189z Jessorp Stud. by Recluse vi. (1893) 
192 He took to the turf,.. was a regular plunger, and got 
deeply into debt. 

TIL. 5. attrib. and Cowib., as plunger-button, 
-casé, -pole, -rod; plunger-brake: see quots.; 
plunger-bucket, plunger-lift, in a pump, a 
bucket having no valve; also =next (4); plunger- 
piston, (a) a solid cylindrical piston used in a 
plunger-pump; (4) asimilar piston used in a pres- 
sure-gauge, steam-in«icator, etc. ; plunger-pump, 
one witl1 a solid piston, as a force-pump. 

1898 Westin, Gaz 8 July 3/2 With my *Plunger brake I 
rode down every inch of the descent from the top of the 
Grimsel Pass to the Rhone Glacier. [1898 Cycding ix. 52[A 
brake) actuated by means of a lever attached to the handle 
bar, which is connected by a hinged joint with a plunger.] 
1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., *Plunger-bucket, one without a 
valve. 1840 Civil Eng. & Arch. Frul. U1 41/1 Motion is 
given to the piston, bucket, or *plunger-pole of the pump. 
1882 Kv. to Ho. Repr. Prec, Met. U.S. 147 Stationary double 
“plunger pumps. 1898 Enetncering Mag. XVI. 52 The 
water is taken out of the mines by means of two Rittinger 
telescopic plunger puinps, placed at the present lowest level, 
one hundred and eighty feet below the adit. 1839 Ure Dict. 
Arts 187 There is also a rack and toothed sector, with a 
balance weight connected to the inclined plane at the top 
of the *plunger-rods. 1844 SterHens Bt’. Fam It. 929 
The very unfavourable position in which a man applies his 
force directly to the plunger-rod of this churn. 

Plunging (plandsin), v4/.sb, [-1nc1.] The 
action of the verb PLUNGE in various scnses; sec. 
+ immersion in baptism (o4s.). 

@ 1450 Myrc 609 Whenne thou comest to the plungynge. 
1532 Fart Afirror (1829) 234 Vhe sign in baptism, is the 
plunging down in the material water, and lifting up again. 
1607 Markuam Caval. tt. (1617) 93 A mare.. which .was 
naturally giuen to the vice of plunging. 1865 CaxivLe 
Fred, Gt. xvi, vii. (2872) VIL. 221, Lcould. .leave Fortune 
to her whirlings and her plungings. 1883 Mrs. Bisnor in 
Leis-re Ho. 143/1 At times..came huge plungings, with 
accompanying splashings. ; 

b. attrib. and Comb., as plunging bath, -hole, 
-material, -pit; plunging-battery (Lv/ectr.), a 
battery in which the plates may be plunged into 
or withdrawn from the fluid, when tie battery is 
or is not in use (Knight Dret. Alech. 1875); 
plunging-siphon, a small tube with open ends, 
used to draw a small quantity of liquor by plunging 
it into the bulk, and stopping one end with the 
fingcr (Dunglison, 1857). 

1843 Sir C. Scup More Wed. Visit Gréfenterg 72 Neither 
plunging bath nor douche were used. 1882 Garden 21 Jan. 
49/2 Plants of two or three sorts should be selected from 
the cold plunging pits. 1885 Exper in Our Corner V. 177 
Cocoanut fibre may be put on as a plunging material into 
which pots, sced-pans, or boxes can be plunged. 

Plunging, f//.a. [-1nc*.] | That plunges. 
a, Of a horse or its action, a wave, a ship, etc.: 
Diving ; rusbing or falling forward or downward ; 
pitching ; sinking steeply. 

1538 Etvot, Sternax, a steerynge or ploungynge horse. 
1548 /bid., Sterna eqguus, a plungyng hors that casteth 
his ridar, 1818 Byron Mazeppa xvii, The steeds rush on 
in plunging pride. 1840 Browninc Sorded/o 1. 172 Richard, 
light-hearted as a plunging star. 1875 H. Jamrs Passionate 
Pier, etc. 236 She sat on an ivied stone, on the edge of 
a plunging wall. 1885 Brack White //eather v, In the 
darkened and plunging waters. 

b. fg. in various senses: sce the verb. 

1568 1. Hlowent Ard, Amitie (1879) 37 Most greedy 
gripes with plunging paines, do pierce my ruthfull hart. 

1794 Matuias Purs. Lit, (1798) 442 His unbridled licence 
of language, and his plunging desperate doctrines. . 

c. Plunging fire, artillery or rifle fire directed 
downwards from a higher level. Cf. PLUNGE w. 9. 

1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., Plunging-fire, .. shot fired at 
an angle of depression below point-hlank. 1891 G. W. 

Bairp in Century Mag. July 357 The Indians held the 
sharp crests of the stcep hills, and were delivering a plunging 
fire into the troops. 

Hence Plu‘ngingly adv. 

1872 Gro. Eviot Middlem. ii, Fred hesitated an instant, 
and then went on plungingly. 


|. plunkett. 
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Plungy (plz‘ndzi), 2. rare. [f. PLunce + -y.] 
Causing or coming in plunges; bringing heavy 
showers, rainy (ods. or @/a/.). 

¢ 4374 Cuaucer Soeth.1. met. iii. (Camb. MS.), The fyrma- 
ment stant dirked by wete plowngy [z. ». ploungy] clowdes. 
Jord. wi. met. i, The sterres shynen more agreablely whan 
the wynd nothus leteth bise plowngy blastes. 1566 Drant 
oh Soar Sat, vit. Ftijb, Pufte up with pleasures plungie 
pufies, 

Pluak (plank), v. Chiefly déa/. [In senses 1 and 
2 app. echoic; sense 3 may be the same, or an altered 
form of plump: cf. also northern Fr. plonguer to 
plunge. Sense 4 may be from PLUNK sé. Sense 
5 is of obscure origin: cf. early mod.Du. plenchken 
‘vagari, divagari, palari, errare’ (Kilian). There 
may be two or three different words here.] 

I. 1. “rans. To pluck (a string) so as to cause 
an abrupt vibratory sound ; to twang sharply. 

1805 A. Scott Poems (1808) 229 Let Europe plunk her 
fiddle strings, Till them to unison she brings. 1898 CAicago 
Advance 31 Mar. 436/1 Robert marched out plunking the 
banjo, Charles rattling the bones. 

2. zuér. To croak or cry asa raven. Sc. 

2a 1800 Scotch Song (Jam.), The corpie plunkin’ i’ the bog, 
Made a’ my flesh turn cauld. ’ 

II. 3. zztv. To plump, to drop down abruptly. 

1808 Jamieson, Plunk, v.n., to plunge with a dull sound, 
to plump. 1888 EF. Motr in Chicago Herald (Farmer, 
1)’ that time the ol’ man had plunked inter a bar'l. 1891 
J. H. Pearce Esther Pentreath 1.1.15 He ‘plunked-down * 
all-of-a-heap on a neighbouring balk of timber. 

ITI. 4. trans. To drive or propel with a sudden 
push (? like a cork from a bottle). 

1884 A. A. Putnam Zen rs. Police Fudge v. 29 The 
especial bull’s-eyes wirich the rocks of reform were aimed to 
hit, and, as it were plunk out. 1893 Kipriinc J/any Jnven!. 
104 The moving galley’s bow was plunking them [oars] 
back through their own oar holes. 1899 J. Cotvittr Scott. 
Vernacular 11 (E. D.D.) Whin and broom pods plunkt their 
peas on ruddy cheeks. 

IV. 5. éntr. and trans. To play the truant; 
to be a truant from. Sc. 

1808 Jamieson, To /’/unk,..to play the truant. 1870 
J. Nicuotson /d/yl/s 36 Shinties to fung the fleeing bool, 
An‘ aihlins gar me plunk the schule. 1898 .V. Brtt. Daily 
Mail 28 Oct. 2 He and his brother ‘plunked’ the school 
frequently, and were afraid to go home. 

Plunk, s., adv., int. Chicfly décrd. [f. PLunK a] 

A. sé. 1. The action of the verb PLUNK; the 
rcsonant sound of a heavy blow, or of a plunge ; 
the blow or plunge itself; also, the sound madc 


by the drawing of a cork, etc. 

1829 T. Batcuetor Anaé. Eng, Lang. 140 Pelsy, Plungk, 
a blow. 1823 G. Bruce Poems u. 166 In his guid naig’s fat 
rump it [a dirk) stuck : Whilk nae being us'd tosica plunk, 
Gae suddenly a fearfu’ funk. 1822 Blackw. Mag. Sept. 313 '1 
The King’s name, and the plunk of cork» drawn to drink ie 
health, resounded in every house. 1834 L. Ritcnin band. 
by Seine 167 We hear .. the pistol-like report of beer, and 
the more soberly alluring plunk1 of wine-corks. 1g00 
Westm. Gaz. 29 Vec. 2/1 Suddenly there was a plunk ! 
splash! Haw-haw-ooof! 1901 G. Doucras //o. w. Green 
Shutters 59 Swipey. planted a gob of niud right in the 
middle of his brow... Beneath the wet plunk of the mud 
John started hack. 

2. slang. + a. A large sum, a fortunc. Obs. b, 


A dollar, U.S. 

1767 Jostau Wencwoop in Lif x. (1894) 102 He is in no 
danger of making a Plunk, or what would be esteemed 
a Fortune by any other than a little country manufacturer. 
1901 H. MCHuGuH Fohn /enry 12 Sarah Bernhardt at five 
plunks a chair. 

B. adv. and int. With a plunking noisc; plump. 

1894 [W. D. Latvo] Zammas Bodkin xxx, Afore ye cud 
hae said sax the train played plunk into Moncrieff Tunnel. 
1895 ‘Ian Mactaren’ Avtcr Bush v. 188 They stip aff 
sudden in the end, and then they juist gang plunk. 
1897 Outing (U.S) XXX. 114/2 He poised on the edge 
of the pier. Then he went down plunk—and came up in 
amoment. 1897 Crockett Lads Love v. 52 [Peas]are a’ 
vera weel in broth, but if ye got them plunk on the jaw wi’ 
a strong chairge o’ powder ahint them, they might bring the 
water to your een. 

+ Plunket, sd. and 2. Oés. Forms: 4 plun- 
kett, 4-7 plonket, 5 -ete, -eut, -ett, ploun- 
kette, 5-6 ploncket, 5-§ plunket, (6 plumket, 
pluncket). [MI. plonket, plunket, app. derived 
from OF. plunkré (1254), Plonguié lead-coloured, 
lead-grey, also a kind of grey cloth (pa. pple. of 


plonguier to cover with lead :—late L. *p/umbicare, 


f, plumbum lead: see PLUNGE v.). 

‘The ending -ef may be the earlier form of -¢; but cf. other 
names of coloured fabrics, as BLanket, Biuet, Burnet, 
Russet, Watcuet. See also BiunKET (app. an alteration 
of this, perh. associated with d/anket); also PLumBer.) 

A. sé. A woollen fabric of varying texture, app. 
of a grey or light blue colour. Cf, BLUNKET sd, 

1375-6 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 582 Pro xij uln. de 
1377-8 /did. 586, xiij uln. de Plonket empt. pro 
tunicis, pro pagettis xiijs. 1466 Mann. 4 Louseh. Exp. 
(Roxb.) 493 My master delyverd .. xviij. yerdes of fyne 
plonket .. to dye into fyne morrey engreyned. 1483 Act1 
Rich, [1f, c. 8 § 4 That this Acte .. extende not .. to the 
makynge .. of eny clothe called Vervise, otherwise called 
Plounkettes Turkyns or Celestrines, with broade Lists. 
ax548 Hatt Chron., len. VIII 22 Sodainly the Mount 
opened, and out came sixe ladies all in Crimosin satin and 
plunket, enbroudered with Golde and perte. 1616 BuLtokar 
Eng. Expos., Plonkets, a kind of wotlen cloth. 1721 C. 
Kine Brit, Merch. 11. 96 What ts become of our noble 


PLURAL. 


Manufacture of Plunkets, Violets, and Blues, formerly made 
in Suffolk? 1876 PLancné Cyc?. Costume 1. 402. 
B. az. Of a greyish blue colour; light blue. 


Cf. BLUNKET a. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 406/1 Plunket (A., P. coloure), 
Jacinctus. 1465-6 Mann. § Housch. Exp. (Roxb.) 329, xxiij. 
narow clothes called statutes, of the .. color of red viij., and 
of the colour of plonkeut xv. 1496 Bk. St. Albans, Fishing 
(1883) 10 Lete woode your heer in an woodefatte a lyght 
plunket colour. 1543 Grarton Contn. Harding 596 In two 
or thre places the saied sleues were cut, and fastened to- 
gether againe with a plunket ryband. @ 1548 Hatt Chron., 
Hen. VIIT 50 Vhe Duke of Vaudosme and his bende in 
clothe of golde, and pluncket veluet. 1560 Plumket [see 
PLUMBET, quot. 1533]. 

Plunther \plv-nvox), v. dia/. [Akin to PLUNDER 


v1) zutr. To flounder. 

1839-41 S. Warren Zen Thous. a Year tx. 1. 274 The 
little doctor was plunthering on, ankle-deep in snow, towards 
the vicarage. 1849 Fraser's Mag. XXXIX. 51 We went 
plunthering along, sinking deeply at every step. 

Pluperfect (plz-pa afekt, pla paufekt), a. (sd.) 
Also plus-. [Contracted from f/us-quam perfect, 
ad. L. (lempus preeteritum) plus quam perfectum 
‘ (past tense) more than perfect ', transl. Gr. (xpovos) 
trepovvreducds, Cf. F. plus-gue-parfatt (1521). 

400 Macropius De different. Verb. 7 In Grecis verbis 
quz: in 9 exeunt omne perfectum tempus mutat in fine A in 
EIN et facit plusquam perfectuin quod illi drepourredAckov 
vocant. csoo Priscian 805 (Putsch) Praeteritum plusquam- 
perfectum, in quo iampridem res perfecta ostenditur.] ; 

l. Gram. Applied to that tense of the verb which 
expresses a time or action completed prior to some 
past point of time, specified or implied. Also 


absol, or as sh, ellipt. for pluperfect tense. 

1530 Pauscr. 88 The Preter Pluperfit Tens. Fanudye parlé, 
I had spoken. /d/d. 113 Verbes actives circumlocute theyr 
preterperfit and plus perfit tenses throughe all theyr modes, 
..with the tenses of ze ay and the participle preterit. 1599 
Minsuru Span. Gram. (1623) 22 Indicatiue moode. Pres. 
Imperfect. First preterperfect. Second perfect. Pluperfect 
tense. 1824 L. Murray Zug. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 124 The Plu- 
perfect Tense represents a thing, not only as past, but also 
as prior to some other point of time specified in the sen- 
tence: as, ‘I had finished my letter before he arrived’. 
1837 G. Pumsirs Syrtac Gram. 52 By means also of the 
auxiliary verb two other tenses are defined; namely, the 
imperfectand plusperfect. 1879 Rony Laé. Gram, 1. xvii. 
§ 1487 The Pluperfect denotes an action in past time, done 
before another past action. : 

2. gen. More than perfect; in quot. 1802 mis- 
used for ‘superfluous’; sec. in A/us. (rarely) 
applied to an augmented (as distinguished from 


a perfect) fourth or fifth. 

180z W. Taytor in Monthly Mag, X11. 12 Junius had 
a dislike to the letter &..: it would have been more rational 
to indulge an antipathy against c, which is a very pluper- 
fect letter, and represents sometimes 4, sometimes s, and 
sometimes és. 1856 Letsure //o. 31 Jan. 74 It will happen 
tn all binderies .. that on examination certain volumes are 
found imperfect or pluperfect, either wanting a sheet, or 
havinz a sheet too much. 1876 Strainer & Barrett Dicé, 
Mus. Terms s.v. Luterval, Intervals greater than major or 
normal have been termed (besides augmented) extreme, 
sharp, superfluous, pluperfect. 1876 Huitan id. s.v. 
Nomenclature, Imperfect as applicd to the exceptional 
fifth, As an antonyin to this I have long used the epithet 
pluperfect, which has been very largely adopted. 

+Pluwracie. Sc. Obs. firreg. f. L. plits, plir- 
more: cf. med.L. p/aritas.] = PLURALITY. 

rs81 Sc. Acts Fas. VJ (1814) IL, 211/1 It being found 
maist difficill, That in be charge of pluracie [ed. 1597 
pluralitie] of kirkkis ony ane minister may instructe mone 
[1597 monie] flokis. 

Plural (pliie141), a. (sd.) Also 4-5 plurel, 5-6 
-ell.e, 5-7 -all. [a. OF. plure? (12th c.), or ad. 
L, pliratis (Quint.), f. plus, p/ur- more: sce -AL.] 

1. Gram. Applied to the form of a word which 
denotes more than one (or, in languages having 
a dual form, more than two): opposed to séngudlar, 

1377 Lanct. P. Pl. B. x. 237 Three propre persones ac 
nou3t in plurel noumbre, For alis but on god. 1387 Trevisa 
WTigden (Rolls) 11. 171 He moste be i-cleped Argi in pe 
plural nombre. 1483 Ca’h. Ang, 285/1 Plurelle, plurades, 
1530 Patscr. 4 The thyrde parsonnes plurelles of verbes 
actyves in the frenche tonge ..ende in ex¢. 1632 Gouce. 
God's Arrows wm. §72. 320 Nor is it [Fehovah] declined: 
nor hath it the plurall nuinber. 1764 W. Primatr Accentus 
Redivivi 111 Provided they were third persons plural. 1844 
Ln, BroucHam Brit, Const. ix. § 1 (1862) 113 They speak in 
the plural number, and the reader is utterly deceived. 1845 
Sroppart Gram. in Encycl. Metrop. (1847) 1. 28/1 Quintilian 
.. Observes, that there were some writers..who contended 
that the dual number, in the third person plural of verbs, was 
properly marked by the termination ¢; as coxsedere if two 
persons sate together, consederunt if nore than two; but, 
adds he, this rule is observed by none of our best writers, 

2. More than one in number; consisting of, con- 
taining, pertaining to, orequivalentto,more than one. 

Pluraé livings: see PLurauity 3. Plural vote, the right 
of giving more than one vote, or of voting in more than one 
parliamentary constituency ; hence p/"7ad voter, voting. 

159x Suaks. 7wo Gent. v. iv. 52 Better haue none Then 
plurall faith, which is too much by one. @ 1631 Donne 
Serm, vii. 66 God is a plurall God, and offers himselfe to all 
collectively ; God is a singular God, and offers himselfe to 
every man distiibutively. 1860 Mitt ReAr. Govt. (1865) 
73/1 Until there shall have been devised .. some mode of 
plural voting which may assign to education, as such, the 
degree of superior influence due to it, and sufficient as a 
counterpoise to the numerical weizht of the least educated 
class. 1895 Daély Chron. 6 Dec. 6/7 One of the few bene- 
ficed clergymen holding plural livings. 1897 West. Gaz. 


PLURALISM. 


ro Aug. 8/1 In spite of the law which forbids it, polygamy 
still prevails in Utah.. .In Salt Lake City they don’t call it 
polygamy, but ‘plural marriage Bs 
B. sb. a. Gram. The plural number. b, The 
fact or condition of there being more than one. 
Plural of excellence or majesty, plural intensive, terms 
applied in Hebrew Grammar to a plural sb. used as the 
name of a single person; the typical example being O°" 
&lohin, lit. gods, deities, used as the name of (the one) God. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. cxxxiil, (Bodl, MS.), 
Porrum .. is hoc Porrum in pe singuler & hij porri in pe 
plurel. 1655 Futter Ch. //ist. u. il. § 56 If respect be 
had to the severall Arts there professed, Sigebert founded 
Schools in the plurall. 1756 F. Grevitte Maxims 27 We 
confess our faults in the plural, and deny them in the 
singular. 1770 LancHornr Plutarch (1879) 1. 202/2 The 
number three, as being the first of plurals. 1835 Court 
Mag. V1. 186/1 This literary fashion of speaking in the 
plural, sadly puzzles an old gentleman unused to composi- 
tion, like myself. 2837 G. Puituirs Syriac Gram. 103 A 
plural of excellence the Syrians have not. ¢1860 Gese- 
nius's Heb. & Chaldve Lex. 30/2 The plural of majesty, 


Oy 5 occurs more than two thousand times, 1898 F. 


Brown /eb.- Eng. Lex. 43 Pl. intensive. 1875 JowrtT 
Plato (ed. 2) 1. 277 Do not make a singular into a plural, as 
the facetious say of those who break a thing. 

Pluralism (pliieriliz’m). [f. PLurAL + -1sM, 
after PLurRALIsT.} The character of being plural; 
the condition or fact of being a pluralist. 

1. a. Zcci, The system or practice of more than 
one benefice being held at the same time by one 
person. b. The holding of two or more offices 
of any kind at one time. 

1818 Bentuam Ch. Eng., Catech. Exam. 248 Obtainment 
on false pretences, as proved by Non-Residence, Pluralism, 
and Sinecurism. a@ 1882 Sir R. Curistison Lif (1885) I. 
411 Pluralism was at this period [1822] in the ascendant in 
the Scottish Church. 1892 J. C. Bromrietp Hist, Heyford 
68 The last [century] .. so sadly notorious for the pluralism 
and non-residence of the parochial clergy. 1904 Daily 
Chron. 24 Nov.6/2 (heading) Justice Buckley on Pluralism 
in Directorships. /déd., It did not follow .. that a rich man 
was the best administrator, but if the system of payment he 
suggested were adopted there should be an end of pluralism. 

2. Philos. A theory or system of thought which 
recognizes more than one ultimate principle: 
opposed to MonisM. 

1887 Bowne Philos. Theisit i, (rgo2) 62 We replace. .the 
pluralism of spontaneous thought by a basal monism. 1904 
Contemp. Rev. Sept. 416 Philosophically this is neither 
Pluralism nor out-and-out Monism. It is not the former 
becanse ultimately no other source of being but God, no 
principle of life but the Divine, is recognised. 1905 Athe- 
neu 11 Feb. 170/2 Thus we reach a pluralism. It is, 
however, the pluralism, not of Leibnitz, but of Lotze. The 
monads are not absolute, but interact. 

Pluralist (plieralist). [f. PLuray + -1st.] 

1. £ecZ. One who holds two or more benefices at 
the same time. Also attvib. 

1626 in Crt. & Times Chas. [ (1848) I. 82 A bill is also 
talked of for pluralists to allow their curate, of the benefice 
they reside upon, £50 per annum. 1692 WASHINGTON tr. 
Milton's Def. Pop. M.’s Wks. 1738 1. 456 Branded with the 
odious Names of Pluralists and Non-residents. 1760 JorTiN 
Evrasm. 11. 188 He seems to have had in view.. Cardinal 
Wolsey, who had been a scandalous pluralist. 1804 Azz. 
Rev. 11. 217/1 The Rev. James Hook..had .. taken up the 
gauntlet in favour of his pluralist and non-resident brethren. 
1859 Geo. Extot A. Lede v, A pluralist at whom the severest 
Church-reformer would have found it difficult to look sour. 

b. In extended use, One who combines two or 
more offices, professions, or conditions. Also 
altri. 

1842 R. Burns Alem. Rev. Dr. AlacGill i. 14 The idea of 
a pluralist, be could not. .endure ; and in bis instant declina- 
ture of the tempting proposal [of the Chair of History at 
St. Andrews, when he already had a small country parish] 
we discover the germ of [his] opposition..to the pluralising 
system, 1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. I. App. v. 354 Patriots 
ratber than pluralists. 1865 Pall Mall G. 24 Oct. 13 
M. Dore is, in fact, a pluralist in point of styles, and he bas 
given us at least three or four distinct and separate ones in 
this work. 1869 /éfd. 11 Oct. 2 Mr. White is a pluralist in 
treasurerships. 1891 Datly News 30 Dec. 5/1 ‘Vhe whole 
land will soon be too hot to hold the pluralists of matrimony 
{practisers of ‘plural marriage’). 1901 Daily Chron. 18 May 
7/4 Mr. Bowles..never heard of a private secretary who 
received £300 a year under one vote, and £800 a year 
under another. ., He objected strongly to tbese pluralist 
ees 

. Philos. One who holds the theory of pluralism. 

1895 in Funk's Stand, Dict, 

Pluralistic (plivrdli-stik), a. [f prec. + -10: 
gee -ISTIC.] Of or belonging to a pluralist or to 
pluralism, in any sense; spec. in Philos. recognizing 
more than one ultimate principle in ontology: 
opposed to Monistic. 

1877 WincHELL Sci. & Ret. ii. (1881) 40 The later Eleatics 
were pluralistic—holding to the distinction of matter and 
spirit. 3884 /otze’s Mctaph. \. 443 What I looked for in 
vain in other statements of the pluralistic bypothesis. 1891 
F.C. S. Scuitter Riddles of Sphinx 403 The pluralistic 
answer given to the ultimate question of ontology. 

Hence Pluralistically adv, 

1880 Atheneum 25 Dec. 851/3 {Julius Bahnsen's] phi- 
losophy..defines the ‘Ding an sich’ of Schopenhauer, the 
Will, pluralistically, and not,as Hartmann does, monistically. 


Plurality (plureliti), (a. OF. pluralile 
(14the.), ad. late L. pléralitas (Ambrosc), f. 
plaral-is PLURAL. ] 

I. Related in sense to plural. 
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1. The state of being plural; the fact or con- 
dition of denoting, comprising, or consisting of 
more than one, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi, xxxii. (MS. Bodl.), 
Pluralite of hornes folowib pe clifte of fote [in four-footed 
beasts]. 1563 Homilies u. Of Cert. Places of Script. . 
(1859) 374 ‘1 be plurality of wives was by a special prerogative 
suflered tothe fathers of the Old Testament. 1624 GATAKER 
Transubst. 183 To shew how in one nature there may bea 
plurality of persons. 1727-41 Cuambers Cycdé. s.v., A plura- 
lity of worlds is a thing which Mr. Huygens has endeavoured 
to prove in his Cosmotheoros. 1781 Ginpon Dect. §& F. xviii. 
11.103 Many of the Armenian hobles still refused to abandon 
the plurality of their gods and of their wives. 1869 ‘Tozer 
Hight. Turkey 1.27 Vhe..question of the unity or plurality 
of authorship of the poem. 1898 J.R. IttincwortH Divine 
Lumanence (1904) vil. 86/2 The fact that there is plurality, 
triune plurality in God. 

b. The fact of there being many ; numerousness ; 
hence, a large number or quantity ; a multitude. 

1432-50 tr. //igden'Rolls)1. 27, 1 haue studiede that hit schal 
be called Policronicon of the pluralite of tymes whom it dothe 
conteyne, 1533 Bettennen Livy 1. Prol. (S.T.S.)1. 7 In sic 
pluralite of writaris my fame is obscure and of litill estima- 
tloun. 1535 StEwaRT Cron. Scot. 11.445 Pluralitie of meit and 
drink siclike, Forbiddin wes bayth for puir and ryke, 1609 
B. Jonson Sit. Wout rv. iii, Doe you count it lawfull to 
haue such pluralitie of seruants? 1664 Power /.xp. Philos. 
1. 37 Througha good Microscope, he may easily see.. variety 
in the plurality, paucity, and anomalous Situation of eyes. 
1859 Mite Liberty iii. (1865) 42/2 Europe is, in my judg- 
ment, wholly indebted to this plurality of paths for its pro- 
gressiveand many-sided development. 1866 Rocrrs Agric. 
4 Prices 1. xx. 512 The money-chest was also secured by 
a plurality of locks. 

2. Eccl. a, The holding of two or more benefices 
or livings concurrently by one person. b. A 
benefice or living held concurrently with another 


or others; //. two or more benefices held together. 

1362 Lana. P. Pl, A. x1. 197 Dewid he is also, And hab 
possessions & pluralites for pore menissake. ¢1440 Facod’s 
Hell 18 Alle bey bene acursed, Pat receyvin & holdyn 
pluralyte of cherchys. 155: Crow.Ley Plcas. & Pain 533 
Geue ouer your pluralities.. betake you to one benifice, 
1642 Mitton A fol. Smect. Wks. 1851 LI1. 325 Who ingrosse 
many pluralities under a non-resident and slubbring dispatch 
of soules. a1715 Br. Burnet Own Time vu. (1823) V1. 
646 The scandalous practices of non-residence and plu- 
ralities. /did., I do not reckon the holding poor livings 
that lie contiguous, a plurality, where both are looked 
after, and both afford only a competent maintenance. a 1817 
T. Dwicut 7'vav. New Eng., etc. (1821) 11. 50 There are 
two congregations in North-Haven: a Presbyterian, and an 
Episcopal. The latter is a smal] plurality, under tbe care 
of a neighbouring minister, 1877 FREEMAN ori, Cong. 
(ed. 3) II. vii. 83 This holding of sees in plurality..was by 
no means uncommon at the time. 

c. transf. of offices or positions generally. 

1678 Lapy CHAwortH in 12th Rep, Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. v. 47 Some mention the laying sums upon all pluralities 
of qualities, dignities, and offices. 1850 LyELu 2nd Visit 
U.S. Il. 82 Some wealthy slave-owners of Alabama have 
estates in Mississippi. Witha view of checking the increase 
of these ‘ pluralities', a tax bas recently been imposed on 
absentees. 1893 Law Times XCIV. 452/1 There isa grow- 
ing feeling that plurality in the matter of directorsbips is 
dangerous and to be deprecated. 

1f. Related in sense to L. p/us more. 

Etymologically, these are improper uses, being in form 
derivatives of fZvad, while in sense they are derivatives of 
plus, plir. On the analogy of sazor-tty, mtinor-ity, 
supertor-ity, etc., the etymological form is PLurity. 


3. The greater number or part; more than half | 


of the whole; = Mavority 3. [At first Scotch, 
from F. pluralité.| 

1578 Bk. Univ. Kirk of Scott. (Bann. Cl.) 412 For elec- 
tioun of ane Moderatour, Mrs Johne Row, David Fergu- 
sone and Johne Duncansone was proponit in leits, and be 
pluralitie of votes Mr Johne Row (Minister at Perth] was 
chosin Moderatour. 1582 /d/d. 522 ‘Vhe said Mr Johne, 


be pluralitie of votes, was chosin Moderator hac vice. 1600 | 


E. Biount tr. Couestaggio 228 The pluralitie of voices refus- 
ing to accept the armes. 165: Hosses Leviath. (1830) 528 
To bring tbe people together, to elect them by plurality of 
votes. 1654 FULLER Cowan. Ruth (1868) 37 Verity consisteth 
not in the plurality of voices. 1683 Evetyn Afem. (1857) 11. 
187 The plurality of the younger judges and rising men 
judged it otherwise. 1703 Duke or QueENSBERRY in Ellis 
Orig. Letters Ser. 1. IV. No. 394. 227 This was thrown out 
by a great plurality 1794 A/ist. in Ann. Reg. 91/1 The 
plurality. .of their chiefs endeavoured in vain to stem the 
torrent of disobedience. 1823 Wiles’ Register XX1V. 217/2 
At the late election. .[in Maine], only three gentlemen were 
chosen... Neither of the others had a plurality of the whole 
number of votes. 1875 Jowett P/afo (ed. 2) 1. 74 Socrates 
would rather not decide the question by a plurality of votes. 

4, U.S. FPolilics. An excess of votes polled by 
the leading candidatc in an election above those 
polled by the one next to him, in cases where 
there are three or more candidates ; as distinguished 
from szajority, which in such cases is applied to an 
absolute majority of all the votes given. 

(The earlier sense (3) was in use in 1823: see above.) 

1828 WeusTER s.v., In elections, a plurality of votes is 
when one candidate has more votes than any other, but less 
than half of the whole number of votes given. 1846 
WorcESTER 5, v., A candidate, in an election, receives a plu- 
rality of votes, when he receives more than any other candi- 
date; and he receives a majority of votes, when he receives 
more than all others, 1864 Wesster s.v., Plurality of 
votes, the excess of votes cast for one individual over those 
cast for any other of several competing candidates. 1884 
Manch. ixam. 8 Nov. 4/7 Governor Cleveland had 
a thousand plurality in New York State, and was elected 
President. 1885 Pad? Mal{ G. 31 Mar. 8/2 He ran again 


PLURI-. 


last fall, and had a plurality over the Republican candi- 
date; but as it requires in that State [Connecticut] 
a majority over all to elect, the Legislature elected his 
Republican competitor. 

II. 5. alirib. and Comb. 

1642 Mitton Afol. Smect. Wks. 1851 III. 307 The non- 
resident and plurality-gaping Prelats, the gulphs and whirle 
pooles of benefices. 1899 Aldbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 863 
‘The differences on which the plurality hypothesis is founded. 

Pluralize (pliieralaiz), v. [a. F. pleraltser: 
see PLURAL and -12E.] 

1. ¢vans. To make plural; to attribute plurality 
to; to express in the plural. 

1803 Alonthly Mag. XV. 3 We cannot well avoid the use 
of many ancient words unaltered, as English nouns; but 
I would lay it down as a rule, never to pluralize them by 
inflection, but simply by the addition of the s ores, 1854 
Blackw. Mag. UXXV1. 520 Gulliver, to magnify present 
times, pluralises them all and each. 1864 Mattie, a Stray 
II. 251 ‘ Perhaps it serves zs right ', said Mattie, pluralizing 
the case after her old fashion. 1871 EarLte Philol. Eng. 
Tongue § 382 Those words which we have adopted from 
Latin or Greek.. unaltered, have usually been pluralised 
according to Greek and Latin graminar. 

b. zzir, Ofa word or phrase: To become plural ; 
to assume plural form. 

1871 FarLe Philol. Lng. Tongue § 599 Any part of speech 
will assume in compounding the substantive character, and 
will pluralise as such. 

2. zztr. To hold more than one benefice (or office) 
at one time; to be or become a pluralist. 

1842 {see Piuratist tb]. @ 1875 [see Pruraizep]. 

Hence Pluralized ///. a., Plu'ralizing w2/. sb. 
and pf/. a.; also Pluraliza‘tion, the act of plural- 
izing ; Plwralizer, spec. = PLUKALIST 1 (Webster 
1864). 

1813 W. Taytor in Alonthly Rev. XX. 475 The plural- 
izing formulas [in language]. 1836 G. S. l’aBer Prim. Doctr. 
Lilection 1. ix. 133 Clement, by his use of a pluralising 
phraseology in the first person, shews us [etc.J. a@1875 
R.S. Hawker Prose Wks, (1893) 169 A pluralised clergy- 
man of the days of the Georges. 1878 H. Srencer in /of. 
Sc. Monthly July 300 ‘Inferiors invariably use the third 
person plural in addressing their superiors”: a form which, 
while dignifying the superior by pluralization, increases the 
distance of the inferior by its relative indirectness. 

Plurally (plierali), adv. [f. PLuray + -Ly2,] 
In the plural number; so as to express or imply 
more than one; in a plural manner. 

€1380 Wycur Sed. Wks, 11. 345 Whan God bihi3te Abraham 
pat he shulde 3yve pat lond to him and to his seed, he seid 
not pluraliche, pat he shulde 3yve it to his seedis, xr552 
Latimer 1s¢ Serm. Lord's Prayer Wks. (Parker Soc.) I]. 5 
Mark that he saith, advocatum, non advocatos. He speaketh 
singularly, not plurally. @ 1666 C. HooLe Accidence (1671) 3 
Nouns be declined with six Cases, Singularly and Plurally. 
1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. T. 1 Cor. xi. 23, 24 That Christ 
gave it them together plurally. 1860 Ruskin A/od. Paint. 
V. vu. iv. § 27. 152 ‘he heavens’ when used plurally.. 
remained expressive of the starry space beyond. 1904 Daily 
Chron. 5 Mar. 4/6 Mormons who were (plurally) married 
before polygamy was made illegal. , 

+ Plura‘nimous, 2. Obs. nonce-wd, ff. L. 
plis, plir- more + animus mind + -ous; after 
unaninous.| Not unanimous. 

1650 B. Discollimininin 28, 1 could demonstrate it to be 
Heterogeneous, Heterodoxous,. .Omnigenous, Pluranimous. 

+ Pluwrar, a. Os. rare. ([f. L. plis, plir- more 
+-AR; = OF. plurier plural: app. after stzgudar, 
F. stngelier.) = PLURAL. 

a 1613 Oversury A HZ, etc. (1638) 93 To bee briefe be 
is a Heteroclite, for hee wants the plurar number. 

Plurasie, -esie, -esy, obs. forms of PLEURISY. 

Plurative (plierativ), a fad. L. plarativus 
adj. (Gell.) plural, f. L. p/is, p/z47- more, after gram- 
matical terms in -@/ives,as ndniindlivus, compara- 
livus, indicativus, etc. So obs. F. pluralif (E. 
Deschamps in Godef.).] 

+l. Gram. = PLuraLa.1. Obs. rare. 

1585 Foxe Serm. on 2 Cor. v. 6 This nominative (Nos) in 
tbe plurative number, is not bere to be expounded after tbe 
stile of Rome. 

2. Logic. (See quots.) 

1867 Atwater Elem. Logic 102 Plurative Judgments are 
those in which more than half, but not all of the subject is 
taken. 1870 Jevons Elem. Logic xxii. 191 The name of 
Plurative propositions has been proposed for all those which 
give a distinct idea of the fraction or number of the subject 
involved in tbe assertion. - 

Pluri- (plieri), combining form of L. fis, 
plar- more, pl. plir-és several, as in the following : 

Plurica‘psular a., having several capsules, as a 
radiolarian. Plurice'llular @., composed of 
several cells. Plurice‘ntral a., having more than 
one centre or nucleus. Plurici‘pital a. Sot. [L. 
capul, -cipit- head], having more than one head, 
as a root-crown (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1895). Pluri- 
cu'spid a@., having several cusps, as a tooth. 
Pluridentate @., having several tooth-like pro- 
cesses or appendages (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Pluri- 
fla‘gellate a. Zoo/., having many flagella (7dzd.). 
Pluriflo‘rous a. [L. /fés, flor- flower], many- 
flowered (z6zd.). Plurifwta‘tion, the conception 
of more than one fcetus at once. Plurifo‘liate a. 
Bot. {L. folium leaf}, having many leaves (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.). Plurifo‘liolate a. Bol. [L. foliolum \eaf- 
let], having many léaflets, as a compound leaf 
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(Webster 1864). Plurigu'ttulate a. Aof. [L. 
gutiula droplet, f. guita drop], containing many 
drops or drop-like bodies (Sy. Soc. Lex.), Pluri- 
literal, //eb. Gram. [L. “llera letter], a. contain- 
ing more than three letters in the root; 56. a root 
consisting of more than three letters: cf, BiLiTERAL, 
TRILITERAL, Plurilo‘ecular a. Biol. [L. loculus 
little place], containing many cavities or cells. 
Plurima'mmate a, Zool, [L. amma pap], having 
more than two paps (5S. 5. Zex.). Plurino’minal 
a, [L. 2émen name], consisting of or involving 
more than one name; sfec. in Aat, /ist., applied 
to a system of nomenclature or a name not con- 
fined to two terms; polynomial. Plurinu‘cleate 
a., having several nuclei; so Plurinu:cleated a. 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.), Pluripa:rtite a., deeply divided 
with numerous incisions (Mayne L£xfos. Lex. 
1858): cf. PARTITE. Pluriseptate a., having 
several septa or partitions (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Plurise‘rial @., consisting of several series or 
rows; hence Plurise'rially adv. Plurise‘riate 
@., arrangcd in several scries. Pluwrisetose a. 
Bot. and Zool., having many setz or bristles (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). Plurispi‘ral @., having many spiral 
coils (2d:d.). Pluri‘sporous a., having more than 
one spore (767¢.), Plu‘rivalve a, Bof, and Zool, 
having several valves or appendages of valve-like 
form; multivalve (7d%.). Pluri‘vorous a. [L. 
-vorus devouring], living or feeding on hosts belong- 
ing to widcly differing tamilies, as a fungus. 

1890 Cent. Dict., *Pluricapsular. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1884 Bower & Scott De Hary's Phaner. 61 Amnng the 
branched forms,. .those described under the unicellular hairs 
recur as “pluricellular. 1g02 Brit, Aled. Frnl. 12 Apr. 908 
Cancers either started from one centre (unicentral or mono- 
central), or from many centres (multicentral or *plurocentral). 
1880 GUNTHER Fishes 194 A jaw-like bar with *pluricuspid 
teeth. 1890 Bitiincs Nat. Aled. Dict.,*Piurifetation. 1828- 
3a Weester, *Pluriliteral [adj and sé.]. 1831 Lee //edr. 
Gram. (1832) 221 On these pluriliteral verbs [etc.]. 1839 
Pauui Analecta Hebr, xxviii. 209 It does not belong to the 
province of this book to trace the Pluri-literals .. to their 
original roots. 18r9 Linpey tr. Aichard’s Obs. Fruits & 
Seeds 83 Having the appearance of being *plurilocular, but 
proceeding from an unilocular ovarium, 1881 Ties 12 Mar, 
11/2 M. Gambetta .. is thought to be anxious to return to 
the "plurinominal system of voting ..while M. Grévy.. 
adheres to the uninominal system. /éid , According to the 
alternative system of scrutin de liste, or plurinominal inethod 
of voting, the department is taken as the electoral unit. 
188. Coves in Auk V1. 320 (Cent. Dict.) Perceiving sundry 
objections to binomial, etc., some have souglit to obviate 
them by using binominal, uninominal, plurinominal, etc. 
1887 Gintuer in Fxcycl. Brit. XX11. 190/1 Small and 
“pluriserial on the upper parts of the body and tail, large 
and uniserial on the abdomen, and generally biserial on the 
lower side of the tail. - 1884 Bower & Scotr De Bary's 
Phaner. 521 In general so arranged that the sieve-tubes 
form single, biseriate, or *pluriseriate, tangential rows. 
1899 Vat, Sci. Dec. 389 Professor Dietal .. considers the 

uestion of their descent from one or more *plurivorous 
orms—forms, that is, which inhabited indifferently hosts 
belonging to the most different families of flowering plants. 

Plurice, obs, torm of ’LEuRIsy. 

|| Pluries (plicri,zz), in full Pluries capias. 
Law, [L. = ‘(thou maycst take) several times’: 
late L. pltriés oftentimes, frequently, f. A/is, 

plir- more, several.) The name given to a third 
writ of attachment, isstied when the first (sce Ca- 
PIAS, and secend (see ALIAS $4. 2) prove ineffectual ; 
so called from the Latin phrase p/urtes capias 
occurring in the first clause. 

1444 Ralls of Parlt. V. 109/2 To award and directe the 
seicle Writts of Pluries Capias and Exigent, to the Shiref. 
1465 Marc, Paston in /. Lett 11. 217 Your councell 
thynketh it were well don that ye gete an adiias and a 
pluries that it myght be sent don to the scheryf and than 
he can mak non excuse. 1544 tr. Littleton’s Nat. Brev. 19 
If he make [nat] execution, then shal there go out a sicut 
alias..and after that one pluries. 1607 MrooLeton Phanix 
un. iii. Fij b, For all your Denurres, Pures, Sursurarers, 
which are all Longswords: that’s Delaies: al the comfort 
is, in nine yeares a man may overthrowe you. 1769 BLack- 
STONE Com. IV. xxiv. 314 If he cannot be taken upon the 
first cafias, a second, and a third shall issue, called an alias 
and a fluries capias. 

+ Plurifa‘rious, a. Obs. rare—°. [f. L. pliri- 
farius manifold, various (f. pls, pliv- more: cf. 
mullifarius) + -0US.] Manifold, multifarious. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Plurifarious, of divers fashions. 

+ Plu-rified, 47/.a. Obs. [pa. pple. of a vb. 
*plurify, a. obs. KF. plurifier (14thc. in Godef.), 
ad. med.L. plirificare to multiply, increase, f. 
plis, pliir- more: see -FY.] dt, Made more than 
one, multiplied, multiple; hence Zcc/, Holding 
a plurality of livings, 

1590 [J. GREFNwooo] Confer. iii. 57 Endowed Cnrats..are 
but the Parsons substitutes to help a dumbe or plurified 
Parson. 1603 H. Crosse Vertues Contunw. (1878) 85 What 
do they with these plurified liuings? 1604 H. Jacos 
Reasons, etc. 29 Plurified men may haue tbeir 2 Benefices 
neare togither. 

Pluriparous (pluri-paras),a. [f. mod.L. pluri- 
par-us ({. plis, plir- more + -parus bearing) + 

-0uS. ] 
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l. Zool. Bringing forth two or more at a birth. 
1882 Ocitvie cites H. Spencer. 

2. Being the mother of two or more children. 
1890 in Cent. Dict. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hence Pluripa‘rity, pluriparots state. 

1890 in Cent, Dict, 1895 1n Syd. Soc. Lex. 


Pluripresence (pliiriprezéns).  [f. L. péis, 


_ plitr- more + PRESENCE.] [Presence in more than 


one place at the same time. 

1773 JOHNSON 7 May in Boswell, (Toplady) Does not their 
invocation of saints suppose omnipresence in the saints? 
(Fohnson) No Sir, it supposes only pluri-presence. 1849 
Macautay //ist. Eng. iv. 1. 496 What was more impolitic 
than to reject the services of good soldiers, searnen, lawyers, 
diplomatists, financiers, because they hold unsound opinions 
about the number of tbe sacraments or the pluripresence of 
saints? 1865 Lrecky Aation. 1. i. 80 The miracle of tran- 
substantiation seems to destroy all the improbability of the 
pluri-presence of a human body. 

Plurisie, -sy, obs. forms of PLEuRisSyY. 

| Pluris petitio (plieis pfi-fio). Se. Law. 
[L. petztio asking, p/aris of more.] The asking 
more judicially than is truly due. 

1760 Lo, Kames £guity 1. 1. (1767) 226 It is admitted that 
where the p/uris pctitio is occasioned by an innocent error 
.-the adjudication ought to be supported as a security fot 
what is justly due. 1838 W. Beit Dict. Law Scot. s.v., 
Where an adjudication is led for a larger sum than what is 
actually due to the adjudging creditor, it is said to be a plu- 
ris petitio. x1goz Scotsman 3 Jan. 7/3 It is not, 1 am afraid, 
a mere matter of pluris petitio. For it brings up at once 
a difficulty which goes to the substance of the demand. 

+ Plurity. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. plaritis, 
f. plis, plir- more: see -1TY.] prop. Morencss 
(cf. Pruratity IT): but in quot. = PLvraLity 2. 

r6co Tuynne Efigrams xiii. 1 Pruritie of wemenn.. 
Seekes pluritie of men to worke satisfaction. 

Plurocentral, erron. f. pluricentral: see PLURI-, 

Plus (plos).  [a. L. p/zis more. As in the case 
of Minus (q. v.), the quasi-prepositional sense 1 
did not exist in Latin, but the words A/zs and 
minus were used by Leonardo of Pisa in 1202 
for the excess and deficiency in the results of two 
suppositions in the Rule of Double Position. 

‘The signs + and — are used, app. as well-known signs, in 
the Behende und hiibsche Rechnung aufallen Nauffmanne 
schafftof Joh. Widmann 1489 cand subseq. edd. to 1526); but 
while he refers to the latter as minus, the former is said to 
stand for mer (i.e. sehr) ‘was — ist, das ist minus, und das 
+ist das mer’, So faras yet collected, English examples of 
plus do not occur so early as those of sta, 

As to the origin of the symbol +, various conjectures have 
been made; perhaps the most likely is that it originated in 
the MS. abbreviation of the L. ef ‘and* (which Leonardo 
always uses in his additions). Cantor Vorlesuugen siber 
Geschichte der Alathema tik (1899) 11. 230-1, from which these 
facts are mainly taken, cites, from mathematical MSS. of 
the beginning of the 5th c,, and a non-mathematical MS, 
of the beginning of the 14th, a form of & = e¢ which might 
easily pass into +.] 

1. quasi-prep. Vlaced between two expressions of 
number or quantity to indicate that the second is 
to be added to the first. In mathematical use only 
as the oral rendering of the symbol +. lence, in 
non-technical use: With the addition of; wilh... 
besides. (Opp. to Minus 1.) 

1668 [see 4]. 1674 Prtty Disc. Dupl. Proportion 58 
Four like Rowers shall move the same Vessel. 12000 feet, 
in 1800 seconds f/us 360 seconds, or in all 24160 seconds, 
1727-41 Campers Cycl. s.v. Character, It [+] is also the 
sign of addition, and is read flvs, or nrorve ; thus 9 +3 is read 
9 plus 3, or 9 more 3; that is, 9 added to 3, or the sum of g 
and 3, equal to rz. 1848 Mine Pol, -con. 1. xii. § 4 (1872) 
224/x Wages plus the allotment. 1850 Grove Corr. Phys. 
Forces (ed.2) 86 Acompound of one equivalent of hydrogen 

lus two of oxygen. 1891 Law Kep., Weekly Notes 58/1 
he same suin as that stated in the balance order, A/us 
further interest. 

b. predicalively. (a) Abundantly supplied 
with, containing an excess of something (ods. 
rare—"); (6) collog. Ylaving (something) in addi- 
tion, having gained (opp. to Minus 1b). 

1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 462 In all chalky 
soils, and such as are plus with the calcareous principle. 
1856 Kane Arct. Exfé. 1. xii. 132 Bonsall was minus a big 
toe-nail, and plus a scar upon the nose. 

2. As the oral rendering of the sign + in its 
algebraical use to denote a positive quantity, as 
+x, read plus x. Wlence attrib. or adj. in plus 
quantity, a quantity having the sign + prefixed 
(or not having the sign —), a positive quantity. 
(Only as opp. to Minvs 2, 2b.) 

1579 [see Minus 2], 

b. Lilectr. (a) adv. Positively. (6) adj. Posi- 
tive; positively electrified. (Opp. to Minus 2d.) 

1747 [see Minus 2d]. 1789 Nicuotson in PAil, Trans. 
LXXIX. 279 When the one ball was electrified Aéus and 
the other s/2s, the signs of both electricities appeared. 
If the interval was not too great, the long zig-zag spark of 
the A/us ball struck to the strait flame of the snus ball, 
1849 Noan Elcctricity (ed. 3) 112 The small residuary 
charge will be A/ws. 1854 J. ScOFFERN in Ore's Circ. St, 
Chem. 225 Electrified + or plus. 

3. adj. Additional, extra. 

1756 Amory Buncle (1770) 11. 79 When they are abroad, 
it is at a plus-expense. 1869 Daily News 19 May, Some- 
how or her no Bill securing the tenant the plus-value 
added to the land by his labour and industry bas yet been 
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passed. 1891 Ladour Connnission Gloss., Plus Systent, 
also called ‘bonus’ system, is one by which a certain pro- 
portion of wages, called ‘subsistence money’, is paid every 
day, and the remainder on the completion of the job or con- 
tract. ‘This remainder is called the A/us, or ‘contingent 
money’. 1894 /Veston. Gaz. 3 May 5/1 After a ship was 
discharged, there was generally 8s. or gs for the men to 
receive as ‘plus’ money. 1897 /did. 18 Feb. 8/1 The dis- 
posal of the ‘plus values’, that is, surplus of the revenues 
assigned to the service of the debt. 

4. sd. in various applications. a. The mathema- 
tical symbol +; also p/us sign. b. A quantity 
added ; something additional or extra ; an addition, 
again. c. A positive quantity (also fg.). Opp. 
to Minus 3. 

1654 [see Minus 3]. 1668 Brancker J/utrod. Algebra 3 
The Sign for Addition is + i.e. Plus, more. 1685, 1708 
(see Minus 3]. 1727-41 Cuampers Cyci. s.v. Addition, Vhe 
character of Addition is +, which we usually express by 
plus. (lbid., Positive quantities are design'd by the char- 
acter + prefixed to them, or supposed to be prefixed.] 1836 
E. Howarp 2, Reefer xxvi, A slate-full of plusses, minusses. 
1843 Mint Logic v. vii. § 2 (1856) 11. 396 JZinus multiplied 
by pdus gives minus, and minus multiplied by sinus cannot 
give the same product as muus multiplied by plus. 186a 
Ruskin Unto this Last 131 The plus quantities, or—if I 
may be allowed to coin an awkward plural—the pluses, 
make a very positive and venerable appearance in the 
world. 1891 Daily News 7 Jan. 3/1 Representatives of the 
dockers watched over their interests in the matters of 
labour, pay, and ‘plus’. 

|| 5. 2s minus [late L.]: more or less. Odés. 

1615 Corvat Crudities, etc. (1776) II. Lijb, The Persians 
(revenues are] fiue millions A/us minus. 1650 Trapp Como. 
Gen. i.  Tbere were two thousand years, A/us minus, before 
the law, 

|| Plus-chaud, az. Os. Also plusechaud. [F. 
(plit,fo) hotter.] xtra hot. — , 

136a Lancr. P. Pl. A. vit. 299 Bote hit weore Fresch 
Flesch or elles Fisch I-Frizet, Bobe chaud and pluschaud 
for chele of heore Mawe. ¢ 1380 An fecrist in Todd 3 Tread. 
Wyclif 130 Metes of pe best .. well diz3t wip spicerie chaud 
and plusechaud. 


Plush (plef), 56. [ad. F. pluche, contracted 
form of peluche a hairy fabric, shag, plush = OSp. 
pelucsa, mod.Sp. pelusa down on fruit, nap on 
cloth, velvet, Cat. fe/wssa down on fruit (cf. It. 


| peluccto, peluzzo a little hair, soft down, fine hair), 


f. late L. type *pilitceus, -ea, £. L. pelies hair.] 

1. A kind of cloth, of silk, cotton, wool, or other 
matcrial (or of two of these combined), having 
a nap longer and softer than that of velvet; used 
for rich garments (esp. footmen’s liveries), up- 
holstery, etc. In quot. 1633, taken as the typical 
livery of the ‘ fool’ or clown. 

1594 Nasur Unjort. Trav. 50 The trappings of his horse 
were pounced and bolstered out with rough plumed silver 
plush. ¢x61r Cuarmaxn /éiad xxiv. 338 Wast coats of 
silke plush laying by. @ 1626 acon Vew Atl.(1650) 25 He 
sale alone, upon Cushions, of a kinde of excellent Plush, 
blew. 1633 Sutrtey Bird in Cage v.i, All places he is free 
of, and fooles it without blushing At Maskes and Playes, is 
not the Layes thrust out, to let the plush in. 1682 N. O. 
Botleau’s Lutrin w. 71 A fair silk Cassock, richly lin’d 
with Plush. 1784 Cowrer ask. 11 As yet black breeches 
were not, satin smooth, Or velvet soft, or plush with shaggy 
pile. 1882 Brck Draper's Dict, s.v., Plusb may be de- 
scribed roughly as long-napped velvet, and any kind of stuff 
inay be used in its inanufacture—cotton, silk, wool, any kind 
of hair, or even swansdown. 

b //. Plush breeches (as worn by footmen). 

1844 J. T. Hewretr Parsons & IW. xxiv, A footman in 
green plushes and a powdered head. 1852 R. S. SurtEEs 
Sponge's Sp. Tour (1893) 14 His lace-bedaubed coat, gold- 
gartered plusbes and slockings. 

2. ¢ransf. A natural substance likened to the 
preceding. 

@ 1619 FLetcuer Ant. AZa/tat.i, O my black swan, sleeker 
than signet’s plush. 1635 Quartes Abd, 1. xiii. (1718) 
177 The proud summer-meadow, which to day Wears her 
green plush, and is to morrow hay. 1688 R. Home 
Armoury tt. 117/1 Plush [is] the middle of..Marigolds, &c., 
of some termed .. Thrummy heads; of others Hairy heads, 
1862 Jouns Brit. Birds (1874) 56 Eggs, from which emerge 
- bodies enveloped in a soft plush of grey yarn. 

3. atirib. and Comb. a. altrib., usually in sense 
Madc or consisting of plush; also, of or pertaining 
to plush. (In quots. 1629, a 1640, Clad in plush.) 

1629 3. Jonson New fun, Ode to Himself, rave plush 
and velvet-men. @ 1640 Day Parl, Bees Yo Rdr, (1881) 9 
Some Plush-Midas that can read no furtber But ‘Bees’. 
c1645 Howe te Left, (1650) 11. 28 They unmantled him of 
a new plush cloak. 1787 ‘G. Gampaoo’ Acad. /lorsent. 
(1809) 31 Riding in black plush breeches. 1848 THACKERAY 
Bk. Snobs vii, Pea-green plush inexpressibles. 

b. Comt., as plush-weaver; plush-coloured, 
-covered, -wearing adjs.; plush-copper (sce quot.); 
plush-stitch, a kind of stitch in worsted or wool 
work, forming projecting loops which can be cut so 
as to make a long nap as in plush; plush-velvet, 
a kind of plush with short nap, resembling velvet ; 
plush-velveteen, a cotton plush imitating silk 
plush as velveteen does velvet. 

1678 T. Jorpan Triumphs Lond. 7 A Sky-colour’d Scarf 
Fringed with Silver, “Plush-colourd Hose. 1881 Raymono 
Mining Gloss., * Plush-copper, chalcotrichite, a fibrous red 
copper ore. 1882 Miss Braooon M¢. Royal I. iv. 58 In 
the spacious *plush-covered chair. 1848 W. H. Kecry tr. 
L. Blanc's Hist. Ten Y. 11. 252 The *plush.weavers .. took 
into consideration a general stoppage of the looms. . 
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Plush, v. wonce-wd. [f. prec. sb.] a. tntr. 
Of velvet: To have the nap crushed or flattened 
by pressure or wet. b. Zo plush it: to wear 
plush, i. e, to act as footman. 

1867 W. H, L. Tester Poems 54 He plush’d it there for 
many a day. 1904 Daily Chron. 1 Sept. 8/5 Corduroy 
velvet would certainly look well, but it would be less suitable 
than the woollen on account of its greater weight and 
lability to ‘ plush’ with damp or pressure, 

Plushed (plzjt), a [f. Pius 56, + -Ep2.] 
a. Made with a long nap like plush, b, Clad in 
plush, wearing plush. e. Of velvet, ete.: Having 


the pile crushed or flattened. 

1594 Nasne Unfort. Trav. Wks, (Grosart) V. 171 Hidden 
vnder cloth rough plushed and wouen like eglantine and 
woodbine, 1835 Blackw, Mag. XX XVII. 438 The plushed 
poacher pursuing the ptarmigan. 1853 Sover Paztrop/. 
368 The latins used a sort of thick, plushed, cloth, 


+ Plusher. dia/. Obs. [app. f. *p4eshk vb., in 
mod.Cornish dial. AZosk to plunge or splash in 
water or mud; cf. Adosher a half-grown bream.] 


Some kind of sea fish. 

160z Carew Cornwall 34 The Pilcherd are pursued and 
devoured by a bigger Kinde of fish, called a Plusher, being 
somewhat like the Dog-fish. 

Plushette (plzfet). [f. Phusu sd. + -ETTE: 
cf. fannelette, etc.] An inferior kind of plush. 

1887 Queen 29 Oct. 558/2 Your plushette is a lovely colour, 
1893 Mrs. TI’. Coxe Gentlew. at Home vi. 87 Curtains .. of 
Indian red plushette. 

Plushy (ple'fi), 2. [f Prusn sé. + -y.J a. 
Of the nature of or resembling plush; soft and 
shaggy. b. Covered or adorned with plush. 

1611 Frorio, li/dso .. shaggie, plushie, or hauing a high 
nap. 1750 G. HuGues Barbadoes 169 The top of the stalk 
supports a blunt-pointed conic plushy tuft. 1890 H. M. 
Stantey Darkest Africa 1, xi. 250 A variegated green of 
plushy texture. 1897 FLANDRAU Harvard Efis. 190 The 
horrid plushy little room, ; 
Plu'squam.-, L. pls guam more than, as in 
plus quam perfectum pluperfect, used with adjs. 
to form compounds, chiefly humorous nonce-wds. 

1824 Edin. Rev. XL. 15 By a kind of Alusguam-perfect- 
ing operation, 1832 E.caminer 49/2 The plusquam perfect 
wisdom of Legislators. 1848 Croucu Bothie i, Long con- 
structions strange and plusquam Thucydidean. 1896 Daily 
News 6 June 5/7 Fanatics of the ultra-clerical and the 
plusquam-clerical type. 
Plutarchian (pletaskian), a [f L. Ple- 
tarcht-us adj. from Plutarchus, Gr. Mldovrapxos, 
proper name (lit. master of riches).] Pertaining 
to Plutarch, a famous Greek biographer of the 
first century A.D.; hence, of the class of dis- 
tinguished men whose lives werewritten by Plutarch. 

1856 Grote Greece 11. xcvi. X11. 512 xote, In the next 
page of the very same Plutarchian life. 1899 Dazly Vews 
20 Apr. 6/2 Plutarchian heroes were they, in their virtues. 
So Pluta‘rchic, -ical adjs.; hence Pluta'rch- 
ically adv., in the style or after the comparative 
manner of Plutarch in his ‘ Lives’. 

1821 Blachw. AMlag. X. 588 Comparing me most Plutarch- 
ically with Waithman. . 

Plutarchy (plz tarki). [f. Gr. tAodzos wealth, 
riches + -apxia rule; after monarchy, etc.] The 
tule or dominion of wealth, or of the wealthy ; 
plutocracy. 

¢1643 Marimes Unfolded 28 When the best in wealth 
and estates governe the poore, it is called Plutarchie, the 
Empire of riches, 1652 (see Pruromania 1], 1834-43 
SoutHEy Doctor cii. (1862) 233 We had our monarchy, our 
hierarchy, our aristocracy,..but we had no plutarchy, no 
millionaires, no great capitalists to break down the honest 
and industrious trader with the weight of their overbearing 
and overwhelming wealth. 1890 A. CARNEGIE in Pall 
Mall G. 5 Sept. a 1t is said that in America, although we 
have no aristocracy, we are cursed with a plutarchy... 
A man who carries a million dollars on his back carries 
a load. He cannot be elected for anything. 

||Pluteus (plit?\%s). Pl. plutei (-2\ai). [L. 
pluteus: see sense 1.] 

1, Rom, Antig., etc. a. Arch, A barrier or light 
wall placed between columns. b. A/7?7, A kind of 
shed or penthouse for protection of the soldiers, 
sometimes movable and running on wheels. ec. 
A shelf for books, small statues, busts, etc. 

1832 Grit Pomfpeiana |, ii. 16 The pillars of the upper 
portico. .stood upon a sort of p/uteus. 1895 Nation (N.Y.) 
9 May 359/1 The entrance and the wooden ceiling, as well 
as the reading-desks or A/ufei, were of Michelangelo's 
designing. ; 

2. Zool. The larva of an echinoid or ophiuroid: 
known from its shape as the ‘ painter’s easel larva’, 

1877 Huxtry Anat. /uv. Antnt.ix.565 Where an Echino. 
paedium stage exists, the larva is a Pluteus. 1888 Ro ttes- 
ton & Jackson Anim. Life 569 The free swimming larva 
fin Ophiuroidea) is a Pluteus, and differs from the Echinoid 
Pluteus in possessing a pair of lateral arms. 

Hence Pluteal a., pertaining to a plutcus; 
Plu teiform a., of the form of a pluteus (sense 2). 

1877 lluxtey Anat, nv. Anint. ix. 544 The vermiform 
Holothurid and the pluteiform Ophiurid or Echinid larvae. 
1900 
Ixchinus .. undergo metamorphosis during the development 
and resorption of the pluteal skeleton. 

Plutocracy (plztgkrasi). Also plout-. [ad. 
Gr. mAouvroxpatia, f{, mdodro-s wealth, riches + 
-Kpatia power: scc -cRAcy. So F. plutocratie.] 


| 


15. R. Lankester Treat, Zool, 1. 292 The young of | 
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1. The rule or sovereign power of wealth or of | 


the wealthy. 

1652 Urquuart Yewel Wks. (1834) 270 That poverty isan 
enemy to the exercise of vertue, is not unkuown to any 
acquainted with Plutocracy, or the sovereign power of 
money. 1839 J/orn, //erald 3 Sept., Of all systems of 
tyranny a plutocracy is the most cruel, selfish, and grinding. 
1887 Grapstonr in 19// Cet, Jan. 17 Let us be jealous of 
ploutocracy, and of its tendency to infect aristocracy, its 
elder and nobler sister; and Jearn, if we can, to hold by or 
get back to some regard for simplicity of life. 1898 BovLey 
France w. ii. 359 The aggressive inarch of plutocracy which 
has transformed the character of English society. 

2. A ruling or influential class of wealthy per- 


sons; a body of plutocrats. 

1832 in Fonblanque Lug, under 7 Administr. (1837) 11. 
205 This infernal Bill, which..is only to create a Plutocracy 
in lieu of the aristocracy, under which old England has 
flourished. 1878 NV. Amer. Rev. CRXVII. 4 An ignorant 
proletariat and a half-taught plutocracy. 1893 I. Apams 
New Egypt 56 The dominant class in the one is tbe bureau- 
cracy, and in the other the plutocracy. 

Plutocrat (pi tékret). [f prec., after avisto- 
crat, democrat, etc.) A member of a plutocracy ; 
a person possessing or exercising power or influence 
over others in virtue of his wealth. 

1850 Kincstey A/t. Locke xli, When they, the tyrants of 
the earth,..the plutocrats, the bureaucrats,..are crying to 
the rocks to hide them. 1880 Sfecfafor 3 Jan. 10 Aristo- 
crats have a great place and plutocrats a great place in our 
society. 1885 Law Times LXX1X. 190/1 The plutocrat 
..can buy as many ancestors and ancestral relics as he will. 

So Plutocratie (plztokrae‘tik) a., of or pertaining 
to plutocrats ; characterized by plutocracy. 

1866 Saf. Rev. 21 Apr. 480/1 The Oriental empires and 
African kingdoms or republics (if that term can be applied 
to the timocratic or perhaps ploutocratic Carthage). 1883 
Fortn. Rev. June (be The plutocratic elements..are, in an 
increasing degree, becoming detached from Liberalism, 1905 
Oxtlook 11 Nov. 650/1 In Ohio and New Jersey. .democracy 
had been supplanted by a plutocratic despotism. 

Plutolatry (pletg'latri). [f. Gr. rAodros wealth 
+ -Aarpeia (-LATRY), after 7dolatry.] Worship of 
wealth. 

1889 Lowett Stud. Alod. Lang. Latest Lit. Ess. (1891) 157 
The barbarizing plutolatry which seems to be so rapidly 
supplanting the worship of what alone is lovely and en- 
during. 1895 L. F. Warp in /orwm (U. S.) Nov. 301 Of 
the other sentiment, . .“ plutolatry “—the worship of wealth— 
even the victims show traces. ‘ 

Plutology (pletpl6dzi). rare. [f. as prec. + 
-LOGY.] ‘The science of wealth; political economy. 
Hence Pluto‘logist, one versed in plutology. 

1864 W. E. Hearn (¢i¢/e) Plutology; or the Theory of the 
Efforts to Satisfy Human Wants. 1874 Sipcwicx JZeth, 
Ethics v. 261 As the plutologists say. 1893 Atheneum 
1 Apr. 405/2 This ignorant peasant did not act up to certain 
well-ascertained laws of the ‘ science of wealth’. Plutology 
is not everything. — ; 

|| Plutomania (plite;mz'nia). Also 7 pluto- 
manie. [mod. L., f. as prec. + MAntA.] 

+1. Insane love or pursuit of wealth. Oés, 

1652 URQUHART Yewe! Wks. (1834) 280 A meer Plutarchy, 
Plutocracy, or rather Plutomanie; so madly they bale after 
money. 4 F : 

2. Path. A form of insanity in which the person 
imagines himself possessed of immense wealth. 

1894 E. L. Gopkin in Forum (U.S.) June 394, I should 
conclude .. that he was laboring under the well-known hal- 
lucination called plutomania, 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Plutonian (plztou-nian), a. (sé.) [f. L. P2i- 
tonius (ad. Gr, TAovrwyt-os, f. TAovtwy Pluto, the 
god of the infernal regions) +-an. So F. plutonzez. | 

1. Of or pertaining to Pluto; belonging to or 
suggestive of the infernal regions; infernal. 

1667 Mitton P. L. x. 444 He.. from the dore Of that 
Plutonian Hall, invisible Ascended his high Throne. 183 
Por Raven Poems 47 Tell me what thy lordly name is on 
the Night’s Plutonian shore. 1889 R. Dowtine /sle of Surrey 
(1891) 171 In the plutonian darkness under the bridge. 

2. Geol, = PLUTONIC 1. 

1828 WessTER s.v., The Plutonian theory of the forma- 
tion of rocks and mountains is opposed to the Weftuntan. 
1860 All Year Round 1V.250 The moon is the object in 
which to study plutonian action. 

B. sé, Geol, = Puuronist. 

1828 WessteR, Plufonian, n. One who maintains the 

origin of mountains, etc. to be from fire. Yourn. of Science. 


Plutonic (plvtgnik), a. (sb.)  [f. Gr. WAovrwy 
Pluto: see prec. and -1c. So F. plutonigue (16thc.).] 
1, Geol. a. Pertaining to or involving the action 
of intense heat at great depths upon the rocks 
forming the earth’s crust; igneous. Applied sfec. 
to the thcory that attributes most geological pheno- 


mena to the action of internal heat: cf. Puuronist. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Alin. (ed. 2) 1. 455 There is another 
system which attributes not only to basalts, but to all stony 
substances, an igneous origin... This may be called the 
Plutonic system. 1840 Lyectt Princ. Geol. (ed. 6) 1.1. xiii. 
320 Several modern writers, without denying the truth of 
the Plutonic or metamorphic theory, still contend that the 
crystalline and non-fossiliferous formations,..such as gneiss 
and granite, are essentially ancient as a class of rocks. 
1847-8 H. Miter /irst Jinpr. ili. (1857) 32 Both the 
denuding and the Plutonicagents. 1870 E. L. Garpert in 
Ling. Mech. 11 Mar. 625/1 All this is apart from plutonic 
heat. 1871 Hartwic Sudterr. W. i. 4 Plutonic and volcanic 
eruptions and upheavings.. have in many places deranged .. 
strata deposited in horizontal layers at the bottom of the 
sea, or of large inland lakes. 


PLUVIAL. 


b. sfec. Applied to that class of igneous rocks, 
such as granite and syenite, which are supposed to 
have been formed by fusion and subsequent slow 
crystallization at great depths below the surface, 
as distinguished from zodcanzc yocks (which have 
been formed at or near the surface), 

1833 Lyety rine. Geol. 111. 353 The unstratified crystal- 
line rocks have been very commonly called Plutonic, from 
the opinion that they were formed by igneous action at 
great depths. 1849 Dana Geol. x. (1850) 539 Far the larger 
part of the land consists of ancient Plutonic and stratified 
rocks, 1882 Geikie Text Bk, Geol. 1. 1. vi. 134 Granite is 
thus a decidedly plutonic rock. 

2. Belonging to or resembling Pluto; Plutonian. 

1819 WiFFEN Aonian //ours (1820) 65 Winter—a Plutonic 
thief, Coming to claim thee for his Mourning Bride. 1857 
Durrerin Lett. //igh Lat. 113 The Plutonic drama con- 
cluded with a violent earthquake. 

B. sb. Geol. ( #2.) Plutonic rocks. 

1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 11. xi. 112 The bottom series of 
plutonics rises to grand and mountainous proportions. 
1881 R. F. Burton in Academy 21 May 366/2 Here begins 
the new land of clayey schist and mica-slate contrasting 
with the plutonics of Bihé. 


+ Pluto‘nical, 2. Oés. 
prec. 2. 

1599 Broughton’s Lett. xii. 39 Making Hell..to bee nothing 
but that Platonicall and Plutonicall Hades of tbe Heathen. 
1623 tr. Favine's Theat, Hon. u. xiii, 207 Which had so 
long time beene kept in that Plutonicall Mansion. 

Plutonism (pl#téniz’m). Geol. [f.asPLutTonic 
+-1sM. Sok. plutonisme.] The Plutonic theory: 
see PLUTONIC a. 1 a. 1847 in WeEssTER. 

Plutonist (plitonist). Geol [f. as prec. + 
-st. So F, plutontste.) One who holds the 
Plutonic theory : see PLUTONIC a. 1a. 

1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess, 336 It is in vain..that volcanists; 
or rather plutonists, ascribe these slips, and the disorders 
that accompany them, to subterraneous eruptions. 1861 
TRucKLE Civéliz. (1871) 111. v. 397 In the history of geology, 
the followers of Werner are known as Neptunists, and those 
of Hutton as Plutonists. 1882 Grime Zext Bh. Geol. i. 1. 
iv. § 2. 298 In the geological contest .. between the Neptunists 
and the Plutonists, the two great battle cries were, on the 
one side, Water, on the other, Fire. 

|| Plutonium (platounidm). [L. Platoniwn, 
ad. Gr. MAouramov, f, TAovrwv Pluto.}] A place 
where there are mephitic vapours, 

1775 RK. CHanDier 77av. Asia AZ. (1825) 1. 292 Hiera- 
polis was noted, besides its hot waters, for a Plutonium. 
bid. 294, 1 renewed my inquiries for the Plutonium, and 
an old Turk .. told me he knew the place, that it was often 
fatal to goats. 

Plu'tonize, v. xonce-wd. [f. Gr. TAovtwv 
Pluto + -1zE.] ¢vans. To make infernal. 

1600 Tourneur 7ransf Metamorph. iv, O who hath 
metamorphosed My sence? and plutoniz'd my heauenly 
shape? 

Plutonomy (plztgnomi). [f. Gr. mdodros 
wealth, riches + -vouia arrangement ; after economzy. 
So F. plutonomie.| The science of the production 
and distribution of wealth; political economy. 

1851 J. M. Luptow Chr, Socialisi2 24 [Political economy} 
confessing its own limited nature by the mouth of its 
greatest exponent—by its own showing a mere A/utoxomy. 
1862 T. SHorTER in HWeldou's Regr. Aug. 9 Plutonomy, as 
it has been designated, is regarded by Mr. Ruskin as a base 
or bastard science. 1900 Daily News 9 Feb. 4/6 Pluto- 
nomy is a more accurate name, but the man in the street .. 
would be apt to think it pedantic, — ; 

So Plutonomic (pl#tong'mik) a., pertaining to 
plutonomy, politico-economic; Plutonomist 
(plzetp*ndmist), one versed in plutonomy, a political 
economist. 

1851 J. M. Luptow Chx. Socialism 28 Some of the worst 
culprits in this respect are precisely those plutonomists. 
1860 — in A/acon. Alag. May 51 Those plutonomic doctrines 
which are erected into a faith for states or for individuals, 
and which tend to supplant everywhere duty by interest. 
1888 Pall A/all G. 31 Mar. 2/2 Fundamental and eternal 
differences of plutonomic opinion forbid it [federation}. 
1896 F. Harrison in 19fh Cent. Dec. 972 The terms and 
dogmas of the older plutonomists. 

Pluvial (pla-vial), sd. Zecl. Obs. exc. Hist. 
Also pluviale. [ad. med.L. pluviale (also plu- 
vialis, Du Cange), prop. rain-cloak, orig. neut. of 
L. pluvialis pertaining to rain. So F. fluvial 
(12th c. in Godef.), Cf. It. prvzale, previale, perhaps 
influenced in form by reve rural deanery (f/eds). 

(But Diez takes *p/ébiale, from fléls, as the real source, 
and fduviad as due to popular etymology.)] ‘ 

A long cloak worn by ecclesiastics as a ceremonial 
vestment; = Cope sé.) 2 (where see note); also, 
a similar garment used by monarchs as a robe of 


state. 

1669 G. Fox Arraignm. Popery 44 They put upon the Pope 
a red Cope, called a Pluvial. 1690 Lond. Gaz, No. 2533/2 
The Deputies of Nuremburg placed the Mantle or Pluviale 
of Charlemagne on his Shoulders. 1725 tr. Dupin's Eccl. 
Hist. 17th C1. v. 63 The Priest had a Pluvial or Cope, 
besides the Habit with which he is cloath’d, when he 
celebrates the Mass. 1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. § Leg. 
Art(1850) 404 Over the whole is thrown the cope or pluviale 
(literally, rain-cloak) because first adopted, merely as a 
covering from the weather. 1886 Atheneum 7 Aug. 180/3 
The pluvial of St. Silvester seems to her to be English. 


Pluvial (plévial), a. [ad. L. pluviad-is of 
or belonging to rain, £ p/uvia rain. So F. pluvial.} 


[f. as prec. +-aL.] = 


PLUVIALIFORM. 


Of or pertaining to rain; rainy; characterized by 
much rain. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Pluzial, of rain, like to rain, rainy, 
waterish. 1657 Lomiinson Kevou's Disp. 185 A Bath .. of 
Sweet water, whether pluvial or fluvial. 183z C. NicHotson 
Ann. Kendal iv. (1861) 157 The butter-women were exposed 
to the pluvial elements, 1869 Puucies Vesuz. v. 145 Such 
uncommon pluvial descents may follow. 

b. Geol, Caused by rain. 

1859 Pace Geol. Terms s.v., We speak of the denuding or 
degrading effects of ‘pluvial agency’, just as we speak of 
* atmospheric ’, ‘ fluviatile ', or other similar agency. 1878 
Hextey Péysiogr. ix. 131 The particular kind of denudation 
effected by means of rain is called pluvial denudation. 

Pluvialiform (plivizx'litgim), a. Orxith, [ad. 
mod. omith. L. Pluvialiformés, pl. of Pluviali- 
Sormis, f. Plucidlis plover: see next and -FoRM.] 
Of or pertaining to the Pluvialiformes, a series of 
swimming and wading birds related to the plovers; 
having the form or character of the plover family. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Pluvialine (pl#-viilain), 2. Ornith. [f.mod. 
L. Pluvidles, the group of the plovers and allied 
birds, rain-birds, pl. of A/wvia/is rainy, as sb. a 
plover or rain-bird, whence specific name of the 
Golden plover, Charadrius pluvialis: see 1NE1] 
Pertaining to a plover, resembling the plovers. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Pluviameter, erron. var. PLUVIOMETER. 

Plu:vian, a. xonce-wd. [f. L. pluvi-us rainy 
+-AN.] Rain-giving ; rainy (in quot.=I.. Jupiter 
pluvius). 

1851 R. F. Burton Goa 368 Irritated by the pertinacious 
viciousness of Pluvian Jove, we ride along the slippery 
road which bounds the East confines of the lake. 

+ Plu-viatile, a, Obs. rare. [ad. L. pluviatilis 
(Cels.) belonging to rain.} Of rain, rain-(water). 

a ee tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 47/1 Take Hogges 
suet [b6. Terebinthine which hath binne washed in pluvia- 
tile water Ib s. : 

Pluviograph (pli-vidgraf), [f. L. plucda 
rain + -GRAPH.] A self-recording rain-gauge. 

1886 Encycl. Brit. XX. 257/1 In Beckley’s ‘ pluviograph’ 
a pencil, attached to a vessel which sinks as it receives tlre 
rain, describes a curve on a sheet of paper fixed round a 
rotating cylinder. 1895 in Syed. Soc. Lex 

Pluviometer (plivigm/ta1). (Also erron, 
-iameter.) [f. L. p/zvia rain + -MeTER. So F, 
pluviomelre (1788 in Matz.-D.).] An instrament 
for measuring the rainfall; a rain-gauge. 

1791 Gentil, Mag. LXI.1. 133 In the construction of the 
Pluviometer,.there is a method to prevent evaporation. 
1828-32 Wesster, Pluviameter (cites ¥rnl. Sci.). 1834 
Nat. Philos. WN. Phys. Geog. 40/1 (U. Kn. Soc.), Observing 
the height of the water collected in a pluviometer or rain- 
Sauge. 1863 R. F. Burton Jest Africa 1. 148 There fell 
in twenty-four hours 9:12 inches measured by Pluviometer, 
and half the island was under water. . 

Iicnce Pluviome‘tric «@., pertaining to the 
measurement of rainfall; so Pluviome'trical a. ; 
whence Pluviome’trically adz.; also Pluvio:- 
metry, the measurement of rainfall. 

1884 Daily Newsz Jan, 5/8 The Committee of the Central 
Meteorological Society, Switzerland, has resolved toestablish 

. a great number of observatories, which will be known as 
*pluviometric stations, 1905 Hest. Gaz. 14 Aug. 2/1 In 
Indo-China alone there are 345 pluviometric stations. 1818 
Niles’ Register 17 Jan. 331/2 * Pluviometrical Observations. 
1828-32 Weaster, Pluviametrical. 1882 Nature XXV. 
s92/2 The number of pluviometrical stations in the whole 
of France is 1361. 1890 Cent. Dict., *"Pluviometrically, 
*Pluviometry, a: 

Pluvioscope (plividskoup). 
-SCOPE.] = PLUVIOMETER. 

1887 Vature 17 Mar. 479/1 Pluviometric observations taken 
at Paris during the years 1860-70 with the pluvioscope 
invented by the author. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Ler, 

| Pluvio-se, sé. [¥. Puviése (plévzo-z), ad. L. 
pluviosus rainy: see next.} The fifth month of 
the French revolutionary calendar, extending (in 
the year 1794) from 20 Jan. to 18 Feb. 

1796 Burke Let. Noble Ld, Wks. VIN. 106 On the day 
which, in their gipsey jargon, they call the 5th of Pluviose. 

Pluviose (plz‘vidus), a. rare. [ad. 1. pluvidsus 
rainy, f. p/uzia rain: see -oSE.}] Rainy, watery. 
In quot. fg. tearful. 

1824 Examiner 337/1, 1 was moved to vent my pluviose 
indignation. | d : 

Pluviosity (plivig'siti). rare. [f. L. pleaios-as 
(see prec.) + -1TY.] The quality of being rainy or 
of giving rain. 

1845 Lowrie Lett, (1894) 1. 105 Whether in a.. heavy 
shower, or under the artificial pluviosity of the gardener’s 
watering-pot. 1877 Morty Crit. Asisc. Ser. 11. 110 1t was 
at least a gain to pay homage to that faculty .. which had 
brought the forces of nature,—its pluviosity, nivosity, germi- 
nality, and vendeiniarity,—under the yoke for the service 
of men, [Alluding to Pruviose sé4.] 

Pluvious (plévias), a. [a. OF. pluvieus (1245 
in Godef.), I. pievieux, or ad. L. pluzzosus rainy. } 
Of, pertaining to, or characterized by rain; full of 
or bearing rain or moisture; rainy. 

¢1420 Pallad. on /Tusb. v1. 66 In places ouer colde And 
pluuyous, olyues is to done To kitte, and mosse awey be 
rased wolde. 1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 
48/2 The ayre is to moyste and pluviouse or raynye. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, vi. iv. 346 The Rainebow.. 

Vou. VII. 
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declareth a pluvious disposure in the ayre. 1844 Blackw. 
Mag. LV1. 371 ‘The pluvious metropolis of the west. a 1876 
M. Cottixs 7%. in Garden (1880) 11. 235 Dost thou not 
find that this pluvious weather produceth much newspaper 
stupidity? 

Plwch, plwe, obs. north. forms of PLoveu. 

Ply (ploi), 56. Also6-7 plie. [a. fF. p/7 (13th. 
in Hatz.-Darm.) a fold, bend, altered from OF. 
plot (12th c.), vbl. sb. f. ployer, later piiex: see PLY 
zl Sense 4 was developed in OF., and appears 
in Sc. before the more literal senses. } 

I. 1. A fold; each of the layers or thicknesses 
produced by folding cloth, ete. ; a strand or twist of 
rope, yarn, or thread. 7%wo-ply, three-ply, four- 
ply: a fold of two, three, ctc., layers ; used a//rzd, 
to designate fingering or worsted, and carpets made 


of two or more interwoven webs. 

1532 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. V1. 77 Lyning fustiane 
to be ane plie betwix the utir half and the lyning of the 
.-doublat. 1539 in Pitcairn Crim. Trials 1.297" Blak grey 
to stuff be plyise of hir goune with. 1678 A. Loven tr. 
Thevenot's Trav. 1.92 They double it into many plies, till 
it be but four or five Fingers broad. 1784 J. Barry in Lect. 
Paint. iii, (1848) 121 The plies and wrinkles in the body of 
the Christ in Rembrandt's famous Descent from the Cross. 
1883 Mrs. Bisiiop in Lessure 7/0. 199/1 These pests bite 
through two ‘ply’ of silk. 1886 Stevenson Dr Fehkylt 
iv, The carpets were of many plies and agreeable in colour. 
1901 ¥. Black's Carp. & Build., Home Handicr. 76 \f the 
knife is properly sharpened..it will not be difficult to cut 
through the four-ply which will necessarily result from 
this method of folding. 

2. A bend, crook, or curvature; esp. the elbow 
or middle joint of a limb; sfec. in /alconry, of 
a hawk’s wing. Now rare or Oés. 

1575 Turserv. Fak onrie 267 Specially about hir heade, the 
plie of hir wings and hirtrayne. 1597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 
117 Within 8 weekes after it brake out in the ply of her arme, 
and under her oxter. 1678-9 Newton in Rigaud Corr. Scr. 
Men (1841) 11. g09 The rays of the sun. ought. .to receive 
a ply from the denser ether. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury 11. 
237/1 The Ply, or bent of the Wing, is the middle joynt in 
the pinion. 1726 Dict. Rust. (ed. 3), Gascoin, the hinder 
Thigh of a Horse, which begins at the Stiffle, and reaches 
to the Ply, or bending of the Ham. 1825 Loupon Lucyce/. 
Agric, 918 Scurfy, scabby eruptions, affecting the back of 
the knee, and ply of the hock ; common..in cart-horses. 

3. The condition of being bent or turned to one 
side; a twist, turn, direction; a bent, bias, inclina- 
tion, or tendency of mind or character; esp. in 
phrase /o take a (the, one’s) ply. Chiefly fig. 

1605 Bacon Advanc. Learn, WU. xxiii. § 33. 112 In some 
other itis..2 conceite that they can bring about occasions to 
their plie. 1612 — Lss., Cust. §& Educ. (Arb.) 370 It is true 
that late learners cannot so well take the plie. 1673 
Wryenertev Gentl. Dancitng-Master w. i, When once they 
have taken the French plie (as they call it) they are never to 
be made so inuch as Finglishmen again. 1707 Reflex. upon 
Ridicule nu. 117 They have taken their Ply, and will never 
beset right. 1873 Hl. Rocrrs Orig. ible vili, (1875) 356 The 
natural bent and ply of iman's nature. 1880 Green ffist. 
Eng. People 1V, vin. iv. 107 England took a ply which she 
has never wholly lost. 

II. 4. Plight, condition; esp. in phrases Jy 
(ft txlo) ply, in good ply: in good condition, fit ; 
SO oul a ply. Se. 

¢1470 Hrxnyson Mor. Fab. u. (Torn & C. Mouse) xxi, 
Quhen hir sister in sic ply hir fand, For verray pietie scho 
began to greit. /brd.ix. Volf & Fox) viii, Kiddis, lambes, 
or caponis in to ply. 1508 Dunbar /lyting w. Kennedie 
170 Thy pure pynit thrott, pelit and owt of ply. 1824 
Mactaccart Gallovid. Encycl. (1876) 22 Few gourmands 
are very fat, they eat theniselves out of ply. 1831 SHENNAN 
Tales 44 The riders mount to try Ifa’ things be in proper 
ply. 1895 MWeste. Gaz. 27 Apr. 7/2 The Carron..is one 
of the best spring rivers in East Ross-shire when in ply. 

Ply (ploi), 7.1 Now rare or dial. Pat. and 
pple. plied (pleid). [ME. péex, a. OF. pier, 
secondary form of fé/errer (3 sing. pres. p/ze, Roland, 
11the.), mod. F. p/zer and ployer:—L. plicare tofold. 

In imitation of OF. preiicr:—L. precdre, 3rd sing. prie 
(whence pra took 3rd sing. pdie, whence asecondary 
form flier, beside pletier, plotier, ployer. Cf. Proy v., PLaveE.] 

1. ¢rans. To bend, bow; to fold or double (cloth 
or the like); to mould or shape (anything plastic). 
Now chiefly da/. 

1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxiv. (Alexis) 343 He.-plyit pat 
bil, ore he wald leef, & It closytin his nefe. ¢ 1386 Cnaccrer 
Merch. T. 186 Right as men may warm wex with handes 
plye. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 121 Whan every feld hath 
corn in honde And many a man his bak hath plied. 1483 
Cath, Angi. 284/1 To Plye, fectere,..vbi to bowe. @ 1592 
GREENE George @ Greene Wks. (Rtldg.) 256/2 So have 
1 liberty to ply my bow. 1593 Q. Eniz. Boethius i. metr. 
ii. 47 The twig drawen ons with mighty fors Bowing plies 
her top. 1799 G. Smit Laboratory 1. 27 Plying the necks 
of the rockets at top, to the right. 1825 J. NicHotson 
Opferat, Mechanic 381 With the first act of plying or 
douhling, which is introduced in the process of spinning. 
1896 A. E. Housman Shropshire Lad xxxi, Vhe gale, it 
plies the saplings double. ; ; a 

+b. fig. To bend in will or disposition ; to bend 
the sense of (words) ; to adapt, accommodate. Ods. 

1390 Gower Conf. 1. 274 Ther mai no gold the Jugge plie, 
That he ne schal the sothe trie. 1581 J. Bert //addon's 
Axnsw. Osor. 150 God leadeth and boweth .. every person 
inwardly by his owne will, nor plyeth hee any man otherwise 
then voluntaryly. 1639 N.N.tr. De Bosg‘s Compl. Woman 
iu. 27 If other Arts have their particular tearms which 
they ply not to accomodate themselves to such as make no 
profession of them. @1657 Sin W. Mure “Hist. Wks. 
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PLY. 


(S. T. S.) I. 251 Haveing plyed himself much to the hwmore 
of the Duke of Albany. : ; 

+ 2. gutv. Yo bend or be Lent; to yield. give (¢o 
pressure ormovement); to be pliable or yielding. Oés. 

13.. [see Alying below). 1386 Cuaucer Clerk's 7. 1113 
The coyne .. wolde rather breste atwo than plye. ¢1407 
Lypc. Reson §& Scns. 6810 Glas ys..Redy to breke but nat 
to plye. 1578 T. Proctor Gorg. Gallery Hiij, No more 
then Waues.. May stir the stedfast rocke, that will not ply. 
1600 I’, Creep tr. Ovid's Remedie of Loue x\v, Behold the 
Apple bough how it doth ply And stoope with store of fruit 
that doth abound. 1692 R. L’Estrancr Fadles ccxv. (1714) 
233 It blew a Violent Storm. The Willow ply’d and gave 
way tothe Gust. 1753 PAil. Trans. XLVIII. 29 Fiom the 
coarctation of her breast, all its bones plying inwardly. 

+b. Yo bend in reverence; to bow. Oés, 

13.. St. Erkenwolde 138 in Horstm. Alteng!. Leg. 269 
Pe prelate passide one be play‘ne: per plied to hym lordes. 

+e. To bend one’s body forcibly; to twist, 
writhe. Ods. 

1734 tr. Nodlin's Anc. Hist., Throttling, pressing in their 
arms, struggling, plying on all sides. 1845 T. B. Saw in 
Blackw. Mag, LVIIL. 34 'Gainst the bank, like a Wrestler, 
he struggleth and plyeth. 

3. inir. fig. To yield, give way 40; to incline, 
tend; to submit, comply, consent ; to be pliant or 
tractable. Now rare or Obs. 

13.. £. &, Allit. P. B. 196 Pat.. prynce pat paradys 
weldez Is displesed at vch a poynt pat plyes to scape. 1390 
Gower Conf M11. 227 And thanne a king list noght to plie 
To hiere what the clamour wolde. 1491 Caxton Vilas 

’atr. (W. de W. 1495) 1. Ixxxix. 125 b/r For noo prayer he 
wolde not plyene consente therto. 1587 Turserv. 7rag. 7. 
(1837) 18, | am content to plie unto your pleasures out of 
hande. a1715 Burnet Own Time (1823) 1. 426 As they 
never disagreed, so all plied before them. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt Nat. (1834) 11. 615 Expecting that all things and all 
persons should ply to their interests and desires. 1827 
CartyLte Germ, Rom. 1. 40 With kindly indulgence plied 
into the daughter's will. 

+4. trans. Ply over: to overlay or cover with 
something bent or folded. Ods. rare. 

a1400-50 Alecander 1517 He plyes ouire be pauement 
with pallen webis Mas on hi3t ouire his hede for hete of be 
sone. /éfd. 5260 Ilire palais was .. Plied ouir with pure 
gold all be plate-rofes. 

+5. Ply out: to get or draw out by bending 
or twisting, as with pliers. Obs. rare. 

1667 Drypen Sir Martin Mar-all u.i, You must..still 
ply out of them your advantages. 

Hence Ply-ing ff/. a., bending ; pliant. 

13.. 4. 2, Addit, 7. C. 439 Hit watz playn in pat 
place for plyande greuez. ?a1400 Morte Arth. 777 With 
pykes fulle perilous, alle plyande pame semyde. 1598 
Q. Exuiz. Plutarch xii. ro Hither turne our witz sharpnis and 
pliing mind. 1710 Putirs Pastorals v.84 Like winds, that 
gently brush the plying grass, 

Ply (ploi), v.2 Pa.t. and pple. plied. [ME. 
pire, aphetic form of ME. aflze, aplye, APPLY 7@., 
which see for derivation and development of senses. } 

I. To apply, employ, work busily at. 

tl. ref. ‘Vo apply oneself assiduously (¢0), exert 
oneself (w22A a weapon, etc.); = APPLY v.14. Ods. 

1390 Gower Conf 1. 265 For ay the mor that he envieth 
The more ayein himself he plieth. 1494 Vasvan Chron. 
vi. cexxvi. 253 Thys Henry in his youth plyed hym to 
suche study yt he was enstructe in the .vii. artys lyberallys. 
1sgo Weese 7 raz. (Arb.) 23 The women of ye towne did 
plie themselues with their weapons, inaking a great massacre 
Vpon our men. 

+b. To address or betake oneself (40): = APPLY 
Pin (HES 

1668 Owen Exp. Ps. cxxx. Wks. 1851 VI. 379 He plies 
himself to God in Christ for pardon and mercy. 

2. intr. To employ or occupy oneself busily or 
steadily; to work a¢ something; to apply, attend 
closely 40; = APPLY v.15. Now zare. 

13.. &. £, Allit. P. B. 1385 Pe place, pat plyed pe 
pursaunt wythinne. 1644 Mitton duc, Wks. 1738 1. 137 
Ikre half these Authors be read (which will soon be with 
plying hard and daily). 1714 Orig. Canto Spencer xxxvi, 
The strugling Fly.,Who still for Freedom plies hoth fierce 
and bold. 1768-74 Tucker £4, Mat, (1834) [1.578 He that 
plies to his business finds it, when grown familiar to him, a 
state of satisfaction. 1825 New Monthly Mag. X1V. 13, 1 
plied at Cicero and Demosthenes, I devoured every treatise 
on the art of rhetoric, 1849 Loner. Butld. Ship 182 Around 
the bows and along the side The heavy hammers and 
mallets plied. 

3. évans. To use, handle, or wield vigorously 
or diligently (an instrument, tool, weapon); to 
employ, exert (a faculty); = APPLY v. 16 b. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Troylus 1. 732 Artow lyk an asse to be 
harpe That hereth soun whan men pe strenges plye. 1514 
Barcriay Cyt. & Uplondyshan, (Percy Soc.) 25 Theyr wyt & 
body all hole dothey ply. 1589 Grerne J/enaphon (Arb.) 
33 Lamedon so plide his teeth, that all supper he spake not 
one word. 1590 Srenser /: Q.1, vi. 19 During which time 
her gentle wit she plyes To teach them truth. ¢1595 Crer. 
Wyatt &. Dudley's Voy. W. Ind. (Hak). Soc.) 12 ‘The tunde 
forces .. plied their shott soe thick that our men weare 
forced to place all the Spanish prisoners between themselves 
and the shott. 1603 Drayton Odes xvii. 109 Suffolke his 
Axe did ply. 1620 MipoLteton Chaste A/aid 1.ii. 112 Go to 
school, ply your books, boys. 1669 Sturmy J/ariner's Mag. 
1. ii. 20 He plies his small Shot ;.. Ply your Hand-Granadoes 
and Stink-Pots. 1718 Prior Pleasure 41 A_ thousand 
maidens ply the purple loom. a@ 1873 Lyvrton Kem. Chit- 
lingly u.ix, Thou canst ply a good knife and fork. 1887 
Bowen Virg. 4ineid 1. 128 Together their oars they ply, 

b. To apply oneself to, practise, work at (one’s 
business, an industry, a task, etc.) : = APPLY v. 16a. 
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1494 Fasyan Chron. v. cxxaiv. 120 Then they plyed no 
thynge that was worldly, but gaue them to prechynge and 
techynge. 1555 W. WatreMAN Fardle Facions i. xii. 269 
Diligently to plye the reading of holy scripture. 1616 L. 
Jonson Forest vi, When youths ply their stolne delights. 
a 1661 Futcer Iorthres (1840) 1. 442 Clothing ts plied in 
this city with great industry and judgment. 1784 Cowper 
Task wv. 150 The needle plies its busy task. 1867 SmiLEs 
Huguenots Eng. vi. (1880) 97 The town in which they plied 
their trade. ; 

+e. With indef. 2¢, in various preceding senses. 

1382 N. Licnerietp tr. Castanheda’s Cong. E. Ind. \. 
Ixxvili. 160 b, Also there were many Paraos and Tones,..a 
lading as fast as they could plye it. 1605 B. Jonson /ol- 
foue 1 ili, A courtier would not ply it so, fora place. 1618 
Botton Florus (1636) 80 They forthwith plyde it with Oare 
and Saile. 1666 Bunyan Grace Ab. § 110, 1 will ply it 
close, but I will have sy end accomplished. 

4. trans. a. To keep at work at, to work away 
at; to attack or assail vigorously or repeatedly 
(with some instrument or process), b. To offer 
something to (a person) frequently or persistently ; 
to press (one) to take; to continue to supply 
with food, drink, gifts, etc.; = APPLY v. 17. 

1548 Patten Exped, Scott. Pref.aij, Beguune, bylded, and 
soo well plyed in woorke, that in a fewe wekes..they wear 
made and left defensyble. 1576 Firemine Panopl. Epist. 307 
‘That wound neuer groweth toaskarre, which is not plyed with 
playsters. 1579-80 Nortn Plutarch (1676) 267 Marcellus 
plied him so .. with continual alarums and skirmishes, that 
he brought him to a Battell. 1601 HoLtLann /’¥/iny 1. 544 
Almond trees if they be plied with digging, will either not 
bloome at all, or else shed their floures hefore due time. 
1602 RowLanps 77s Alerrie 11 She ply’d him with the Wine 
in golden Cup. 1632 J. Havwarptr. Biondi's Eromena 11 
Causing the ghing to ply the sea with their oares. 1767 
‘T. Hutcuinson //2st. AZass. 11, 181 The bomh-ship .. plied 
the French with her shells. 1856 R. A. Vaucuan AZystics 
(1860) 1. 172 To ply them more pressingly with food than 
with arguments. ; 

5. To solicit with importunity or persistence ; 
to importune, urge; to keep on at (a person) with 
questions, petitions, arguments, etc.; + sec. of a 
porter, boatman, ete.: To solicit patronage from 
(Cbs ise ON PPL acl 

1587 Turperv. 7rag. 7. (1837) 149 He daily plyde her 
mayde, ‘hereby to make her graunte And yelde him his 
desire. 1596 SHaxs. AZerch. V. wu. ii. 279 He [Shylock] 
plyes the Duke at morning and at night. a@ 1639 Srottis- 
woop Hist, Ch. S:ot.u. (1677) 74 The Governors Brother 
did earnestly ply him to relinquish the English Alliance. 
1678 Butcer //ud. ui. ili. 747 Ply her with love letters and 
Billets. 1725 New Cant. Dict., Rating Alumpers, such 
[beggars] as run after, or ply Coaches. 1760 C. JoHnsTon 
Chrysal (1822) 111. 292 He was overtaken by the waggon, 
the driver of which plied him in the usual way to take a 
place. 1777 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 215 One Holderness, 
a waterman, plied sone gentlemen, and, when in his boat, 


asked where they were going. 1832 Hr. Martineau /reland 


ii. 24 Her filial duty, religion, and love, all plied her at once 

in favour of an immediate marriage. 1883 Epersneim Life 

Jesus (ed. 6) 11. 572 In vain did he ply Christ with questions. 
II. In nautical and derived uses. 

6. zztrv. To beat up against the wind; to tack, 
work to windward. (Cf. APPLy 7. 22.) 

1556 W. Towrson in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 110 We wayed 
and plyed backe againe to seeke the Hinde. ¢ 1595 Carr. 
Wyatt &. Dudley's Vay. W. Ind. (Hakl. Soc.) 11 Neither 
might wee plie up unto that iland, the winde was soe con- 
trarie for our course. 1697 Dampier Voy. round IVorld 
(1690) 142 ‘They always go before the Wind, being unable 
to Ply against it. 1748 Aztsoz’s Voy, u. ii. 127 Her people 
were..so..weakned by sickness, as not to be able to ply 
up to windward. 1835 Sir J. Ross Narr. end Voy. iv. 52 It 
. assisted us very much in plying to windward. 1867 SmytH 
Sailor's Word-bk., Ply,..to work to windward, to beat. 

b. with about, off and on, to and again, up and 


down, and the like. 

c1gos Cart. Wyatt A. Dudley's Voy. W. Ind. (Hakl. 
Soc.) 13 Afterwards ..wee plied up and downe to finde the 
other carvell. 1628 Dicay Moy. A/edit, (1868) 7 The wind 
came easterly, so that wee plyed to and againe along the 
Spanish shore. 1670 Mitton //ist. Eng. Wks. 1738 11. 15 
Commanded to ply up and down continually with Relief 
where they saw Need. 1748 Azsozt's Voy. 1. Vv. 175 Plying 
on and off till the éth of October. 
fig. 1665 J. Wess Stoue-Heng (1725) 184 His own Testi- 
mony by plying off and on, as he hath continually done, is 
so little to be valued. 

ec. ge. Yo direct one’s course (in a ship or 
otherwise), to steer; to move onwards; to make 
towards. Now only poet. = APPLY v. 24. 

c1s95 Cart. Wyatt &. Dudley's Voy. W. Ind. (Hakl. 
Soc.) 4 Returninge with thease advertisements unto our 
General], wee plied for Plimworth. 1596 Srenser /. Q. iv. 
1. 38 They chaunced to espie Two other Knights, that 
towards them did ply With speedie course. 1637 RuTHER- 
Forp Le?t. (1862) 1. 207 Oh, how fair have many ships been 
plying before the wind that, in an hour's space, have been 
lying in the sea-bottom! 1779 It. Hervey Vaval Hist. 11. 
158 Returning light discovered the enemy seven leagues off 
Weymouth, whither the English plied, and came up with 
them in the afternoon. 1820 W.Scoressy Acc. Arctic Keg. 
I, 309 We plied towards the land. @1861 Cioucn Qua 
Cursum Ventus ii, When fell the night, upsprung the 
breeze, And all the darkling hours they plied. 

+d. ¢rans. Yo use (a tide, ete.) to work a ship 
up a river, to windward, etc. Ods. 

1556 S. Lurrovcs in Ilaklryt Moy. (1598) 1. 279 We 
stopped the cbbes, and plyed all the floods to the winde- 
wards, and made our way [astnortheast. 1673 R. Happock 
Frul. in Camden Alisc, (1881) 29 We wayed to plye up, and 
plyed the tyde to an end. 
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more or less regularly to and fro defween certain 
places; also siid of land-earriage. 

1803 WiLuincton in Gurw. Desf. (1837) 11. 370 A detach- 
ment ..which plies between the Godavery and camp, will 
keep me free from want. 1832 G. Downes Lett. Cont. 
Countries 1. 236 A passage-boat, which plies between the 
hamlets of Eaux Vives and Le Paquis, situated at opposite 
sides of the lake. 1863 P. Barry Dockvard Econ. 263 The 
Richmond, a small vessel which was built in the year 1815 
and plied between London and Richmond. 1878 Gran- 
stone Primer ffomer xii. 139 We lhear..of the ferryinan 
plying between Ithaca and Cefalonia. 

b. ¢rans. To traverse’(a river, ferry, passage) 
by rowing or sailing. 

1700 Col. Rec. Penusylv. 11. 13 Ordered also That no 
fferryman shall be permitted to ply the River Delaware. 
1812 Chrvo2.in Ann. Reg. 115/1 James Dean..who plies the 
passage from Bulwell to Milford. 1897 Daily News 6 July 
5/3 Hardy bargemen who ply Father Thames by day and 
night froin ‘I'wickenhain Ferry to the Nore. 

+8. ¢rans. To bear or bring fo a place by 
journeying to and fro. Oés. rare—}. 

1590 Greene Never too late (1600) Fj, The labouring Bees 
-.Plied to the hiues sweet honey from those flowers. 

9. zuztr. Of a boatman, porter, hackman, ete. : 
To wait or attend regularly, to have one’s stand a¢ 


a certain place for hire or custom. 

1700 Farqunar Constant Couple i.i, Here's Tom Errand, 
the Porter, that plys at the Biew Posts. 1711 Apvbison 
Spect. No. 94 #8 He was. .forced to think of plying in the 
Streetsasa Porter. 1739 I.apenye Short Acc. Piers Westie. 
Bridge 71 Room..for the Watermen to ply for Fares. ¢1770 
Dispin Song, Waterman, And did you not hear of a jolly 
young waterman Whoat Lilackfriars Bridge used for to ply? 
1885 Chamb. Frnt, 1 Jan. 778, I must on no account ply 
for hire. 

Ply, var. of Phea. Plyades, obs. f. PLEIADES. 

Plyar, plyer: sce PLIER. 

+ Plychon. Surg. Obs. [? corruption of PEL- 
CAN.] (See quot.) 

1688 R. Ho_me Azvuoury u1.xx. (Roxb.) 238/2 A Plychon. 
It is an Instrument to pull out Teeth. 

Plycht, plyght, ply3t, obs. forms of PLicut. 

Plyd, obs. form of PLaip. 

Plying (pleitin), 74/. 5d. [f. Pry v.2 + -1nG 1] 
The action of PLY z.*, in various senses. a/fr76. 
Plying-place, a place where a porter, hackney- 
carriage, or boat stands for hire (PLy v. 9). 

1766 Entick Loudon 1V. 21 Paul’s-wharf, a public plying- 
place for watermen and water-carriage. /éid. 242 At the 
south extremity of Water-lane is the common plying-place 
and ferry. 

+Plym, plymme, 7. /alconry. Obs. A parallel 
form of PLUME 7. I, 

1486 BR. St. Albans Cv, Let hir plym vppon it as moch as 
she will, and when she hath plynimed Inough go to hir 
softely for frayng. /éid. Dij, Yf she haue fownde the fowle 
and desire to flee ther to, let hir slee it, and plymme well 
vppon hir. 

Plymouth Brethren. [See Srethren in 
BRoTHER 3b.] A religious body calling them- 
selves ‘the Brethren’, recognizing no official order 
of ministers, and having no formal creed, which 
arose at Plymouth ¢ 1830. Plymouth brother, 


a member of this body. 
1842 R. M. Bevertey Ch. Eng. Exam. (1844) 1 The views 
of those whom he chooses to call ‘the Plyinouth Brethren’. 
1865 Chambers’ Encycl. V1. 614 The Plymouth Brethren 
teject every distinctive appellation but that of Christians. 
1879 Stevenson Trav. Cevennes, Walley of Tarn, He was, 
as a matter of fact, a Plymouth Brother. 
Hence Plymouth-brethrenism, 


brotherism ; also Plymouth sister. 

1848 J. H. Newman Loss § Gaiz viii. 197 Where else will 
you go? Not surely to Methodism or Plymouth-brotherism. 
1850 Miss Yonce /ofes 11. xiii, 250 She is a Plymouth 
sister. 1879 Croskery (¢/¢/e) Plymouth Brethrenism, a 
refutation. 

+ Plymouth cloak. Ods. s/ang. A cudgel or 
staff, carried by one who walked 277 czerfo,and thus 
facetiously assumed to take the place of a cloak. 


(For the reason of the name, see quot. a 1661.) 

1608 DEKKER ond Pt. Honest Wh. ui ii, Shall 1 walke in 
a Plimouth Cloake, (that’s to say) like a rogue, in my hose 
and doublet, and a crabtree cudgell in my hand? 1625 
Massincer ew Way 1. i, And I must tell you if you 
but aduance, Your plimworth cloke, you shall be soone 
instructed. a@1661 Futter Il’orthies, Devon (1662) 248 A 
Plimonth Cloak. That isa Cane or a Staffe, whereof this 
the occasion. Many a man of good extraction, comming 
home from far Voiages, may chance to land here [at Ply- 
mouth], and being out of sorts, ts unable for the present 
time and place to recruit himself with Cloaths. Here (if not 
friendly provided) they make the next Wood their Drapers 
shop, where a Staffe cut out, serves them for a covering. 
[1670 Ray Prov, 225 adds: For we use when we walk zx 
cuerpo to carry a staff in our hands, but none when in 
a cloak.) [@1668: see Cioak sé. 5.) 1677 Mrs. Benn 
Rover ur, i, Walking like the Sign of the naked Boy, with 
Plimouth Cloaks in our hands. @ 1688 Denuam Ballad on 
Sir JF. Meunis vii, He being proudly mounted, Clad in 
cloak of Plymouth. 1885 Kincstey MWestw. //o! vii, ‘Thou 
wilt please to lay down that Plymouth cloak of thine. 


Plymouthism (pli‘mapiz’m). [See -1sm.] 
The system or doctrine of the Plymouth Brethren. 
So Ply‘mouthist, Ply‘mouthite, a member of 


this body; also a¢tr7b. 
1876 SpurGEON Cowwenting 61 We do not endorse the 


Plymouth. 


7. intr. Of a vessel or ils master: To sail or go , Plymouthism which pervades these notes. /did. 115 First 


PNEUMA. 


published in the Plymouthite Magazine. 1885 “neycl. 
Brit. XIX. 238/2 Yrench Switzerland has always remained 
the stronghold of Plymouthism onthe Continent. /did. 2354/1 
‘There are..at least five official divisions or sects of Ply- 


mouthists. 

Plymouth Rock (pli:maprpg-k). [The spot 
at which the passengers of the Mayflower landed 
in New England in 1620.) Name of a breed of 
domestic fowls of American origin, characterized 
by large size, ashen or grey plumage barred with 
blackish stripes, and yellow beak, legs, and feet. 

1873 in L. Wright Bh. Poultry (1874) 436 Our modern 
Plymouth Rock fowl! is in no way whatever connected with 
the Plymouth Rock produced by Dr. Bennett some twenty- 
five years since, from a cross with the Asiatic fowls. 1892 
J. K. Fowter Echoes Old Country Life 238 Another capital 
race is the Plymouth Rocks bred by the Americans from, 
I think, a cuckoo-coloured fow] and the Cochin. 1900 Field 
23 June 903/2 The Plymouth rock, a useful second class 
general utility fowl, is not as popular as it was. 

+ Ply:-pot. Os. rare—'. [f. Pry v.24 Por sd.] 
One who plies the pot ; one addicted to drinking. 

1611 Coter. s.v. Gobelin, Face gobeline, a crimzon face; 
the visage of a plie-pot. 

Plyt, -e, obs. forms of PLicHT sd. and v, 

P.M., abbrev. of Post meRrtp1EM, afternoon, q. v. 

Pn-, an initial combination oceurring only in 
words from Greek; the fis usually mute in English. 

(The / is pronounced in French, Spanish, Italian, German, 
Dutch, and other European Jangs.; also by Englishmen in 
reading Greek. It is to be desired that it were sounded in 
English also, at least in scientific and learned words ; since 
the reduction of Arco. to neo-, pneu-to ncw-, and pxryx to 
zix,is a loss to etymology and intelligibility, and a weaken- 
ing of the resources of the language.) 

Pneo- (pni\o, n7,0), combining element from Gr. 
mvé-ev, mveiv to blow, breathe, used in a few rare 
scientific terms. 

|| Pneobiognosis (-boigndu'sis) [mod. L., f. 
Gr. Bios life + yv@os investigation, knowledge, 
after dzagnosis],in Aledical Jurisprudence, the test, 
by the presence or absence of air in the lungs, 
whether a child has been born alive; also called 
PNEUSIOBIOGNOSIS, or || Pneobioma‘ntia [Gr. 
pavreia divination] ; whence Pneobioma‘ntic a., 
Pneobioma‘ntics. Pneodynamics [Dynamics], 
the science of the forees concerned in respiration. 
|| Pneoga‘ster [mod.L., f. Gr. -yasryp belly], 
term for the whole respiratory traet, considered 
as a specialized portion of the intestinal tract ; 
hence Pneoga‘stric a. Pne‘ograph [-crarH], 
(a) an instrument invented by Mortimer Granville 
for indicating the foree and character of expiration 
by means of a light disk suspended in front of the 
mouth and connected with a needle which makes 
an automatic tracing; (46) =next. Pneo’meter 
[-METER], an instrument for measuring the amount 
of air inspired and expired, a pneumatometer, spiro- 
meter; so Pneo'metry, the measurement of the 
amount of air inspired and expired, pneumato- 
metry. Pne‘oscope [-Score], an instrument for 
measuring the extent of movement of the thorax in 
respiration. (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1895.) 

1858 Mayne Eafpos. Lex. 984/2 Pneobiomantia. Jdid., 
Pneobiomantics, /d7d., Pneobiomantic, 1888 Lancet 13 Oct. 
724/1 A Pocket Clinical Pneograph...Vhe tracing of the 
pneograph shows the expiration by a more or less vertical 
line, the duration of the expiratory effort being indicated by 
the length of the line traced by the needle before it descends, 
at the moment when inspiration commences. 

Pneumn, -e (pnizm, nizm). A/es. [ad. Gr. 
mvevpa: see next.] = PNeumA 2b, NEUME 2. 

1879 Hetmore in Grove Dict. A/us. 1. 17/1 Accents or 
marks, sometimes called pzezzuzs, for the regulation of reci- 
tation and singing were in use among the ancient Greeks 
and Hebrews, and are still used in the synagogues of the 
Jews. 1890 Athenzun: 26 Apr. 450/3 Twenty specimens. . 
selected to illustrate the gradual development of the ancient 
pneumes into the characters now used on a staff of lines and 
spaces. 1890 Daily News 1 May 7/5 Showing how the 
pneums and points gradually assumed the form of our 
modern notes. 

|| Pneuma (pniz-'ma, niz-ma). [a. Gr. mvevpa 
wind, breath, spirit, f7of. that which is blown or 
breathed, f. mvéewv, mveiv to blow, breathe.] 

1. The Greek word for ‘spirit’ or ‘soul’, occas. 
used in Eng. context. 

1884 W. G. Stevenson in Pop. Sc. Monthly XXAV. 761 
{Hippocrates} taught the existence of an ‘intermediate 
nature’, which though distinct from the mortal Soul or 
pneuma, was the source of vital activity. 1894 Daily News 
25 Oct. 6/2 The pneuma, the overshadowing spirit of the 
new man who is sought after by Angela, the Psyche or 
feminine principle of aspiration and intuition. 

2. Medixval Alus. a. A long ligature or group 
of notes sung to one (inarticulate) syllable at the 
end of a plain-song melody: = NEumE 1. b. One 
of a set of signs indicating the tones of the chant: 
= NEUME 2, PNEUM. 

1880 Rockstro in Grove Dict. Afus. 11. 691/2 The very 
essence of the Pneuma lies in its adaptation to an inarticulate 
sound, 1881 /did. 111. 4/2 The Preface to the Ratisbon 
Gradual directs that the Pneuma shall be sung upon the 
vowel A. a 


PNEUMATH/EMIA. 


Pneumathemia (pnismapr'mia, niz-). Palh. | 
[f Gr. mvedya, mvevpar- (see PNEUMA) + eiva blood; © 
cf. hyperemia, etc.) ‘The presence of air in a 
blood-vessel’ ‘Syd. Soc. Lex, 1895). 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. (ed. 6 239 In the blood, 


pneumatbemia. 

Pneumatic nismetik), a. (sd.) [ad. L. 
preumaticus of or belonging to air or wind (Vitr., 
Plin.), a. Gr. mvevparixds of, caused by, or of the 
nature of wind, breath, or spirit. So F. pneuma- 
tique (1520 in Hatz.-Darm. ,.] 

Ll. Pertaining to, or acting by means of, wind or 
air. a. Chiefly applied to various mechanical | 
contrivances which operate by pressure or ex- 
haustion of air. 

Pneumatic cabinet, differentiation (Med.): see quot. 1895. 
Pneumatic caisson: see quot. 1875. Pneumatic dispatch, | 
a system by which parcels, etc. are conveyed along tubes by 
compression or exhaustion of air. Pneumatic engine: 
formerly applied sfec. to the air-pump. Pneumatic 
paradox, railway, telegraph: see quot. 1875. 

1659 Leak WVaterwhs. Pref. 1 Pneumatike Inventions; 
viz. Engins moving by the force of Air. 1667 Beare in 
Phil. Trans. \1. 425 The Pneumatick (or Rarifying) Engine 
of Mr. Boyle. 1713 Derwam Phys.- Theol. i. 9g Ina glass- 
receiver of the Pneumatick Engine. 1825 J. NicHoLtson 
Operat. Mechanic 375 This part of the process I call the 
pneumatic pressure, 1856 Brees Gloss. Terms, Piles 
(Pneumatic), hollow iron piles, driven into the ground..by 
withdrawing, internally, the sand or other matters filling the 
space in which they stand by suction. 1858 Larvner 
Mandbk, Nat. Phil., Llydrost. etc. 214 ‘The pneumatic 
screw.—The screw of Archimeues..is also used for the ven- 
tilation of mines. 1866 ?essemer in Joynson J/rtads (1868) 
83 The metal which had been previously rendered malleable 
by the pneumatic process becomes less red-short. 1867 
Branpoe & Cox Dict. Sc., etc. sv. Railroad, Carried out in 
London by the Pneumatic Despatch Company with success. 
1875 Kxicut Dict. Mech., Pneumatic Caisson, one which 
is closed at top and sunk by the exhaustion of the air within 
or by the weight of the masonry built therenpon as the work 
ai: esi lbtd., Pneumatic Paradox, that peculiar ex- 

ibition of atmospheric pressure which retains a valve on 
its seat under a pressure of gas, only allowing a film of gas 
to escape. /bid., Pueumatic Ratlway, a railroad whose 
rolling stock is driven by the compression or exhaustion of 
air ina tube [aid parallel to the track. /6id., Pucumatic 
Telegraph, a telegraph used before the times of Morse and 
Whieatstone for communicating information by the impulse 
given to a column of water by pneumatic pressure. /dicd. 
1756,'2 The pneumatic dispatch-tube was started by a com- 
pany in London in 1859, for conveying parcels and light 
goods between the Euston Square Station and the Post- 
Office in Evershott Street, London. 1881 C. A. Epwarps 
Organs 65 The pneumatic action is an ingenious arrange- 
ment by which the bulk of the pressure is taken from the 
key, by means of small power-bellows. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Placumatic) cabinet, name for the air-tight compartment 
in which a patient is placed for treatment by the inhalation 
of compressed air... P. differentiation, term for the trext- 
ment of certain lung diseases hy inhalation of air either 
denser or less dense than that of the surrounding atmosphere. 
1898 F. W. Rocras in Westa, Gaz. 13 July 3/2 The pneu- 
matic brake will do very well for Lincolnshire and Cam- 
bridgeshire. ; i 

b. Applied to things which are inflated, or filled 
with compressed air, for some purpose; esp. to 
the tires of the wheels of bicycles, and the like. 

1862 Catal. Internat. Exhib. I. xu. 22 Self-righting. 
indestructible pneumatic life-boat. 1890 Patent Specif. 
No. 4205 Large rubber tyres..known commercially as (1) 
Pneumatic tyres, (2) Cushion tyres. 1891 Bicycling News 
21 Feb., Yacagni’s method of holding a Pneumatic tyre 
hetween two rims is worth more attention than it at first 
sight deserves. 1896 G. J. Jacows Addr. lust, Drit, Car- 
riage Manuf, Only six months later, June 10, 1846, he 
(William Thomson, C.E., of Adelphi Street, Strand] patented 
the india-ruhber pneuinatic tyre on the principle of those so 
much in favour to-day. 1898 Cycling (Ward, Lock & Co.) iv. 
23 Cyclists owe much to the inventor of the pneumatic tyre. 

+e. Of a musical instrument: Played by the 
breath or by compressed air; ‘wind-’. Ods. 

1695 J. Epwanps /exfect. Script, 176 All other musical | 
instruments. . whether pulsative or pneumatick. 

selonging to or transmitted by pneumatic 


dispatch : see a. above. 

1903 IVestin. Gaz. 4 Mar. 2/1 Any resident within Paris 
may either buy at any bureau a blue pneumatic letter-card 
stamped with a threepenny stainp, and generally known as 
a p-tit-bleu, or may write an ordinary letter, weighing not 
more than seven grammes,..writing across the top of the 
envelope the word ‘Pneumatic’. 

2. Of, or relating or belonging to, gases. Now 
rare, exc. in pneumatic lrough, a trough by means 
of which gases may be collected in jars over a sur- 
face of water or mercury. ‘See HlypRo-PNEUMATIC.) 

1793 Beppoes Let. to Durwin 59 We owe to Pneumatic 
Chemistry the command of the elements which compose 
animal substances ;..it is the business of Pneumatic Medicine 
to apply them with caution and intelligence. 1800 tr. 
Lagrange’s Chem. 54 Fill a bottle with hydrogen gas, and 
having taken it from the pneumatic tub, immediately apply 
to its mouth a lighted taper. 1822-34 Good's Study Aled. 
ted. 4) I. 489 When pneumatic medicine was at the height 
of its popularity, uch benefit was supposed to be derived 
from the use of oxygen and hydrogen and dilute chlorine 
gases [in asthma]. 1826 Henry Léem. Cheon. 1. 21 Place 
the jar, filled with water and inverted, over one of the 
funnels of the shelf of the pneumatic trough. 1836-41 
Branor. Chew, (ed. 5) 63 Priestley’s entire force was directed 
upon Pneumatic Chemistry. 1881 Routtence Scfence xiv. 

442 The ‘ pneumatic trough’ used at the present day differs 
from Hales' apparatus only in baving a more convenient 
arrangement of its parts. 
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3. Zool, Anal., and Phys. a. Pertaining to 


breath or breathing; respiratory. rare. 

1681 tr. Willis’s Rem. Med. Wks. Vocab., Pneumatic, 
windy, or belonging to wind or breath. 1826 Kirsy & Sp. 
Entomol, IV. xxxvui. 37 Vbe external respiratory organs of 
insects...Spiracles; Respiratory plates; and branchiform 
and other pneumatic appendages. 1903 Contemp. Rev. 
Jan. 43 Heart weakness, pneumatic troubles and rbeumatism. 

b. Containing or connected with air-cavities, as 
those in the bones of birds, or the swimming- 


bladder of some fishes. 

Pneumatic duct, a short tube by which the air-bladder 
communicates with the cesophagus in physostomous fishes’ 
(Syd. Soe. Lex. s.v. Ductus . 

1831 Brewster Nat. Magic x. (1833) 259 Those beautiful 
pneumatic contrivances by which insects, fishes, and even 
some lizards are enabled to support the weight of their 
bodies against the force of gravity, 1854 Owen Ske. & 
YVeeth 7 A large aperture, called the ‘pneumatic foramen’, 
near one end of the bone, communicates with its interior. 
185s Hoven //us. Osteol. (1878) 7 In the ostrich tbe bones 
are more pneumatic than in the gulls and in the smaller 
song-birds. 1899 Ad/butt’s Syst. Med, V1. 604 Tbe mastoid 
in cbildren may be as pneumatic or diploetic as in adults. 

ce. /frst, Applied to a school of ancient Greek 
physicians (Gr. of mvevpatixoi, L. Precematicz) 
who held the theory of an invisible fluid or spirit 
(mvevpa) permeating all the body, and forming the 
vital principle on which health and strength de- 


pended. (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1895, s.¥. Precmaticz.) 
1842 Dunciison Wed. Ler, Pneumatic Physicians, name 
given to a sect of physicians, at the head of wbom was 
Athenzus, who made health and disease to consist in the 
different proportions of an eleinent— which they called 
Pneuma, rvetzza—to those of the other eleinentary principles. 
4. Belonging or relating to spirit or spiritual 
existence; spiritual. (Usually with direct reference 
to Gr. mvevparixds, esp. in N. ‘I. and Christian use. ) 
1797 Monthly Mag. U1. 52571 This animal spirit, which 
blessed men have called the pneumatic soul. 1811 Jess 
Corr. (1834) II. so My bodily health has..improved; my 
mental and pneuinatic part has been..dubious. 1890 J. F. 
Sanita tr. Pfletderer’s Developm Theol. w. iv. 162 The God- 
man as the absolute pneumatic personality of universal 
spiritual power is not inerely the head of men but also of | 
angels. 1894 SweTE A fost. Creed ii. 28 Primitive Christi- | 
anity, as he |Harnack) conceives it, had two Christologies, 
the one pneumatic, the other adoptionist. The former 
regarded the Christ as a preeaistent Spirit who was inade 
Man. 1899 Starker Christology Fesus i. 30 The Gospel of 
St. John—the pneumatic gospel, as it was called, or gospel 
of religious genius. 
th. Pneumatic philosophy : = PNEUMATOLOGY 1. 


So pueumalic philosopher. Obs. 

21744 Boumncnroke Ess, u. villi. Philos. Wks. 1754 IL. 79 
Those..may be called..by the title..of pneumatic philoso- 
phers, since their object is spirit and spiritual substances ; 
how ridiculous soever it be to imagine spirit less an object 
of natural philosophy, than body. 1745 Six J. Prixcte 
Let. 1g Mar. in Bower ///st. Univ. kainb. 1. 294, 1 do 
hereby resizn my office of Professor of etlic and pneumatic 
philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1834) I. 329 Bolingbroke .. deriding the doctrine 
of spiritual substance under the name of pneumatic phi- 
losophy. 

5. Comd,, as pneumatic-tired (-tyred, a., fittcd 
with pneumatic tires, as a bicycle, etc. 

1894 L. Rosinson Wikd Traits iii. (1897) 79 A pneumatic- 
tired sulky is worth several seconds im aie mile to an 
American trotter. 1895 Daily News 17 Dec. 6'7 The pneu- 
matic-tire folk are apt to despise the poor cyclist on his 
wretched ‘old crock’ and to regard him as a nuisunce. 1896 
Daily Tel. 10 Feb. 5/4 A sinart pneumatic-tyred roadster. 

B. sb. 1. = PNeuMato.ocy I a. rare—'. 

1836-7 Sir W. Hamiton AZetaph, (1859) I. viii. 134 vote, 
The terms Psychology and Pneumatology, ar Pneumatic, 
are not equivalents. ae 

2. Name in Gnostic theology for a spiritual being 


of a high order. 

1876 tr. //ergenréther's Cath. Ch. & Chr. State Il. 293 
The Church had Iong iejected the Gnostic distinction 
between pneumatics and sarcics. 1882-3 Schaf/’s Encycl. 
Relig. Knowl. Wl. 927 The Gnostics taught a transplanta- 
tion of the highest order (the pneumatics) into the world of 
the pleroma. 

3. A pneumatic tire, or a cycle having such tires, 

1890 Wictoucusy & Lynne Spectf Patent, The ad- 
vantages of the pneumatic aie as follows. 1891 Bicycling 
News 21 Feb., Riders ofsolid-tyred machines, when changing 
to Pneumatics. rg01 Hest. Gaz. 24 June 10/2 Lreak- 
downs [of motor-cars} are reported in scores; punctured 
pneumatics and broken wheels without number. * 

b. A pneumatic bellows, tube, or other part of 
the pneumatic action in an organ. 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 

Pneumartical, a. (sb) Now vare or Obs. [f. 
as prec. + -AL: see -ICAL.] 

Obs. 


A. adj. +1. = prec. 1. 
1609 Hos Ox Ps. xcviii. 4-6 Wks. (1629) 36 All kind 
of musicke, Vocall .. Chordall .. Pneumaticall, With trum- 
pets. 1634 J. Bate] AZyst. Nat. 28 Amongst all these 
experiments pneumaticall, there is none inore excellent than 
this of the Weather-Glass. 1660 Boye (¢///e) New Experi- 
ments .. ‘Touching the Spring of the Air.. Made. .in a New 
Pneumatical Engine. /é¢d¢. Experim. i, ‘he Dilatation 
of the Air in Wind-Guns and other pneumatical Engines 
wherein the Air has been coinpress’d. 1696 Puittirs (ed. 5) 
s.v., An Organ is a Pneumatical Instrument. 1815 J. SmitH 
Panorama Sc. & Art 11,31 The thermometer is a chemical 
rather than a pneumatical instrument. ; 
+2. Of tne nature of air, gaseous; relating to 


gases (= prec. 2). Oés. 


PNEUMATIST. 


1626 Bacon Sylva § 29 Tbe Race and Period of all things, 
here above the Earth, is to extenuate and turn things to be 
more Pneumaticall and Rare. 1685 Boyite Eng. Notion 
Nat. 254 Fluids, whether Visible or Pneumatical. 1793 D. 
Stewart Outl, Moral Philos, § 272 (1855) 140 The pneu- 
matical discoveries of modern chemistry. 1794 G. ADAMS 
Nat. & Exp. Philos.\. xi. 431 Mr. Boyle..obtained a pneu- 
matical fluid, answering his then only criterion of air. 

3. As rendering of Gr. mvevpari«és in philo- 
sophical or theological use: cf. prec. 4, 4 b. 

1678 CupwortH /uted/. Syst. 789 One of which they called, 
Pneumatical, or the Spirituous Body; which is weaved out 
as it were to it, and compounded of the Gross Sensible 
Body (it being the more Tbin and Subtle part thereof’. 
1708 H. Dopwett Nat. Mort. Hum. Souls 46 The Psycbical 
Body must be cloathed up with a Pneuinatical Body. 1744 
in Grant Univ. Edinb. (1884) 1. 273 Professor of Pneu- 
matical and Ethical Philosophy. 1868 Contemp. Rev. VII. 
599 The resurrection is not that of the disembodied yuxy 
at the moment of death, nor of earthly relics, but the trans- 
formation from a psychical to a pneumatical body. 1891 
tr. Sabaticr’s Paul iv. § 3.90 Yhat which for lack of another 
name we have called the pneumatical life, taking its rise 
at the point of contact between the human soul and tbe 
invisible world. 

+ B. sé. A gaseous substance (cf. 2 above). Oéds, 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 98 The Spirits or Pneumaticalls, that 
are in all Tangible Bodies are scarce known. /6%d. § 354 In 
tbe inferior order of pneumaticals there is air and flame; 
and in the superior there is the body of the star and the 
pure sky. : 

Hence Pneuma ‘tically adv. (in various senses of 
PNEUMATIC or PNEUMATICAL). 

c1700 D. G. Harangues Quack Doctors 15 Hypnotically 
..Pneumatically, or Synechdochically. 1800 Howarv in 
Phil. Trans. XC. 216, I resolved it into these different 
principles, by distilling it pneumatically with nitric acid. 
1904 Daily Chron. 17 Sept. 5/5 ‘he Welch patents for 
fastening a detachable outer case to the pneumaticably- 
tyred rim of a wheel, thus rendering rapid roadside repairs 
possible, finished their thorny course yesterday. 

Pneumaticity (nizmati'siti). [f. Pxeumaric 
+-1TY.] The quality or condition of being pneu- 
matic (in quots., in sense 3 b of the ad).). 

1858 Mayne ELafos. Lex., Pneumaticttas, term for that 
condition of the skeleton of birds into most of the bones of 
which the external air has the faculty of entering : pneu- 
maticity. 1870 Rotteston Axim. Life 17 The greater 
pneumuticity which the individual bones ordinarily possess. 
1882 W. K. Parker in Nature XXVI. 254/2 The pneumay 
ticity of the crocodile’s endocraniun. 

Pneumatico-, combining form from L. fxece- 
maticus or Gr, mvevparKds PNEUMATIC : see quots., 


and PNEUMATIC @. I, 4. 

1812-16 Prayeair Nat, Phil, (1819) I. 257 The syphon is 
properly a pneumatico-hydraulic machine, the action of water 
and of air being both necessary to its effect. 1816 BENTHAM 
Chrestom, Wks. 1843 VIII. 90 uewmatico-Lledonistics, 
such as have for their objects those more refined classes of 
pleasures which, passing through one or more of the inlets 
afforded by the body, find their ultimate seat in the mind. 

Pneuma'tics. [ln form, pl. of Pyeumatica. 
= pneumatic treatises or matters: see -1C 2.] 

1. That branch of physics which deals with the 
mechanical propertics (as density, elasticity, pres- 
sure, etc.) of air, or other elastic fluids or gases. 

(1656 Brount Glossogr., Pueumaticks, books treating of 
Spirits or the winds.] 1660 Lovie New Exp. Phys. Mech. 
Pref. 3 They may look upon these Narratives as standing 
Records in our new Pneumaticks, 1673 PAil. Trans. 
VIII. 6045 ‘Vhe whole Science of Pneumatiques. 1806 
Hutton Course Math. U1. 226 Pneumatics is the science 
which treats of the properties of air, or elastic fluids. 1866 
Branpe & Cox Dict. Sc. etc. 914/2 The science of pneu- 
matics has been created entirely by inodern discoveries, 
Galileo first demonstrated that air possesses weight. His 
pupil Torricelli inverted the barometer. 

= PNEUMATOLOGY 1 a, b. Ods. exc. Lest. 

[@ 1650 J. Pripeaux (¢7t/e) Hypomneiata, Logica, Rhe- 
torica, Physica, Metaphysica, Pneumatica, Ethica, Politica, 
(Economica.] 1695 “vid. bef. Scott. Univ. Connn. 1690 
(1837) 1. Edind, App. 42 That .. the pneumatics or speciall 
metaphysicks [be composed] by the colledge of Edinburgb. 
fbid. U1. St. Andrews 217 In the third year, we teach the 
metaphysicks and with them the Pneumaticks...We do not 
hold it necessary to add to the Pbysicks any thing ce anima, 
for all questions concerning it may be discust in the Pneu- 
maticks. 1727-41 Cramurrs Cycl., Pueuntatics, in the 
schools, is frequently used for the doctrine of spirits; as 
God, angels, and the human mind. 1734 Rules made for 
Str ¥. Pringle in Grant Univ. Edinb. (1884) IL. 336 The 
Pneumatics: that is, the being and perfections of the one 
true God, the nature of Angels and the soul of man, and 
the duties of natural religion. 1776 Avam Situ H4 WV. 
v. i. (1869) I]. 355 What are called metaphysics or pneu- 
matics were set in opposition to physics. 1869 Contemp. 
Rev. X. 407 It was not to be. .any metaphysical pneumatics 
woven out of scholastic brains. _ 

Pneu'matism. vave. [f. Gr. mvevpa, mvevpar- 
(see PNEUMATO-) + -183.] The doctrine of the 
pnheumatists: sce next, 2. 

1884 [see next, 2]. 1890 Bittincs Jed. Dict., Pneuma- 
tis .., doctrine of the pneuma or special vital principle. 

Pneu'matist. vare. [f. as prec. + -Ist.] 

+]. A student or practitioner of pneumatic medi- 
cine : see PNEUMATIC a. 2, quot, 1822-34. Obs. 

1799 Sir H. Davy in Beddoes Contrib. Phys. § Med. 
Knowl. 114 The chemical principles of the most cele- 
brated pneumatists. : Be 

2. Hist, A ‘pneumatic physician’: 
MATIC ad. 3¢. 

1884 W. G. STEVENSON in Pop. Sci. Monthly XXIV. 76x 
The pneuma was deemed such an important factor in the 


65-2 


see PNEU- 


PNEUMATIZE. 


explanation of vital phenomena, that a school called ‘ Pneu- 
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1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Pueumatogram, 


1890 in Cent. Dict. 


matists’ was founded in the first century of ourera...For | the graphic representation of the respiratory movements by 


fourteen hundred years ‘pneumatism’ under various forms 
was the accepted philosophic helief of the civilized world. 


Pneumatize (pniz'matoaiz, niz-), v. rare. {f. 
Gr. mvevpar- (see next) +-IZE; cf. Gr. mvevparifey 
to fan by blowing. ] 

1. trans. To pass a blast of air through (molten 
metal) in the process of converting it into steel by 
the Bessemer process. 

1868 Joynson A/efals 86 The silica which is found in 
Spiegeleisen has the effect of reducing the hoiling or agita- 
tion of the pneumatised metal, when poured into moulds, 
and is therefore heneficial. 

2. To furnish with air-cavities, render pneumatic: 
see PNeuMATIC a, 3 b. 

1890 Coves Ornith. 11. iv. 200 Ordinarily, the greater part 
of the skull, and the lesser part of the trunk and limbs, is 
pneumatised. 

Pneumato- (pniimato, niz-), before a vowel 
pneumat-, a. Gr. mvevparo-, combining form of 
mvebpa air, breath, spirit: see PyeuMaA. Used, with 
various senses, chiefly in scientific and other techni- 
cal words; for the more important of these, see 
their alphabetical places. (Also contracted to 
pneumo-: see PNEUMO-, and cf. Axmo-, etc.) 

+ Pneu:mato-che mical g., pertaining to ‘ pneu- 
matic chemistry’, or the chemistry of gases; /. 
trough = pneumatic trough (see PNEUMATIC a. 2). 
Pneu matomo'rphic (-mg‘sfik) a. sonce-wd. [after 
ANTHROPOMORPHIC] (see quot.). Pneumatophany 
(-p'fani) sonce-wd. [after CHRISTOPHANY, THEO- 
PHANY], an appearance or manifestation of the 
Holy Spirit. Pneumatophilo‘sophy, the philo- 
sophy of spirit or spiritual existence. Pneumato- 
phobia (-fowbia) zozce-wd. [-PHOBIA], dread or 
abhorrence of the spiritual Pneumatophony 
(-g'féni) [Gr. pwvy voice], ‘spirit-speeeh’, i.e. the 
supposed utterance of articulate sounds by dis- 
embodied spirits; hence Pneu.matopho:nic (-fp’- 
nik) a. +Pneu:matopy‘rist [Gr. mp fire] (see 
quot.). Pneu:matotherapew tics, -the'rapy [see 
THERAPEUTIC], treatment of diseases, esp. of the 
lungs, by inhalation of compressed or rarified air 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. Pneu:matotho‘rax Fath. 
PNEUMOTHORAX, 

1800 Henry Efit. Chevy. (1808) 56 The * pneumato-chemical 
trough, or pneumatic cistern. 1822 Imison Sc. & Art 
Il. 12 An improved pneumato-chemical apparatus. 1886 
Kernel & Husk 62 Metaphors .. which would subtilize 
Him down to a thought, or a mind, or a spirit, may be called 


hronesimorphic, noumorphic, *pneumatomorphic.  18gz 
3riGGS Lrble Church & Reason 163 The Theophany, the 


Christophany, and the *Pneumatophany are the sources of | 


the miracles of the Bible. 1847 Turk tr. Okeu’s Physio- 
philosophy 2 Physio- and *Pneumato-philosophy range, 
therefore, parallel to each other. Physio-philosophy, how- 
ever, holds the first rank, Pneumato-philosophy the second ; 
the former, therefore, is the ground and foundation of the 
latter, for nature is antecedent to the human spirit. 1711 
SHartess. Cherac. (1737) III. Misc. 11. ii. 64 All Atheists 
(says he) are possess’d with a certain kind of Madness, that 
may be call’d *Pneumatophohia, that makes them have an 
irrational but desperate Abhorrence from Spirits or In- 
corporeal Substances. 1687 H. More Answ. Psychofp. (1689) 
107 The Psychopyrists (for so rather I call them, than 
*Pneumatopyrists); .. philosophers that make the essence or 
substance of all created spirits to be Fire. 1825 Good's 
Study Med. (ed. 2) V. 436 The pneumo-thorax of Itard and 
Laennec, or the *pneumato-thorax, as it is more correctly 
called, of Dr. John Davy. 

Pneumatocele (pniimatos/1, niz-m-). Path. 
{ad. Gr. mvevparoxnAna flatulent tumonr, f. vedpa 
(see PNEUMATO-) + xjAn tumour. So F. preuma- 
tocéle.|_ A tumour or hernia containing air or gas. 

1693 Blancards Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Pueumatocele, a 
windy Rupture, when the Skin of the Cods is distended 
with Wind. 1706 Puituips, Pxeumatocele or Physocele. 
1783 Port Chirurg. Wks. 11. 199 The spurious [herniz] 
derive their names .. from their supposed contents, as the 
pneumatocele, hamatocele, and hydrocele. 1862 4. Syd. 
Soc. Year-bk, Med. 253 Case of .. formation of a circum- 
scribed Pneumatocele in the Neck. 

Pneu matocyst (-sist). Zoo/. [f. PNEumato- 
+ Cyst.] a. An air-sac scrving as a float in cer- 
tain ‘colonial’ or compound Hydrozoa ; the pneu- 
matophore, or the cavity containedin this, b. An 
air-sac in the body of a bird. 

1859 Hluxtey Oceanic H/ydrozca 6 In the adult, this sac, 
which I shall term the Axennatocyst, is sometimes open at 
the apex (Physalia, Khizophysa), and can communicate 
with the exterior by a pore which traverses the ectoderm of 
the pneumatophore. 1861 J. R. Greene Alan. Anim. 
Kingd., Ce@lent. 113, Apolemiadr. Pneumatocyst small. 
Cocnosare filiform. 1884 Coves Aey WV. Amer. Birds 200 
The Pneumatocysts.—A bird is literally inflated with these 
great membranous receptacles of air, and draws aremarkably 
‘long breath’ all through the trunk of the body, in 
several pretty definite compartments, 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Pneumatocyst, an air-sac, as found in birds, hydrozoa, etc. 

Iience Pneu matocy'stic a., belonging to or of 
the nature of a pncnmatocyst. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Pneu'matogram (-grem). [f. as prec. + 
“GRAM, (See also PNEUMOGRAM.)] 

1. A diagram or tracing of the movements of the 
chest in respiration, obtained by a pneumograph. 


a curved tracing. 

2. [after ¢edegram.] A message scnt by pneu- 
matic dispateh: see PNEUMATSC a. 1. 

1894 StEaD Lf Christ came to Chicago v. vi, (The pneu- 
matic tube system] began with the dispatch of pneumato- 
grams, following the example of Paris. 

Pneu'matograph (-graf). 
-GRAPH.] = PNEUMOGRAPH, 

1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 


Pneu matogra‘phic, ¢. [f. prec. or next + 
-Ic.] a. Pertaining to pneumatography. (Cev?. 
Dict. 1890.) b. Pertaining to a pneumograph; 
pneumographic. 

Pneumatograpbhy (-e'graf). [f Preumato- 
+-GRAPHY. | 

1. ‘Spirit-writing’, i.e. writing alleged to be 
done dircctly by a disembodied spirit, without the 
hand of a medium or any material instrument. 

1876 Anna Bracnwett tr. Kardec’s Medinmi's Bk. xxxii. 
447 Pneumatography... This word denotes the direct 
writing of spirits, without the use of the medium’s hand. 

2. A description of supposed spiritual bemgs, or 
of beliefs about them; the descriptive part of 
PNEUMATOLOGY (sense I a). 

1881 O. T. Mason in Smithsonian Rep. (1883) 501. 


+ Pneumatologic,¢. Ods. [f. mod.L. prez- 
matologia PNEUMATOLOGY + -Ic: cf. F. preztmato- 
Jogigue.| Of or pertaining to PNEUMATOLOGY (1 2). 

1695 Evid. Sc. Univ. Comm. (1839) 1. Edinb. App. 41 His 
determinationes ontologick and pneumatologick [mispr. -éca]. 


Pneu:matological, z. [f. as prec. + -AL.] 
Pertaining or relating to pneumatology. 

1802-12 BentHaM Ration. Judic. Evid. (1827) V. 189 The 
jurisprudential operators fall far heneath the medical and 
pneumatological. 1841 Puiur £ss. in Bunyan’s Wks. 
p. xxxv, Here I apprehend is the origin of Bunyan’s pneu- 
matological Allegory. 1902 Daily Chron. 28 Oct. 3/1 He 
has laid down his own pneumatological pen for an instant, 
and has collected from ‘the Elite’ their opinions on these 
profound questions. . 

So Pneumato‘logist [cf. F. przematologiste], 
one versed in pneumatology. 

1800 //ist. in Ann, Reg. 227 To encourage the experi- 
mental pneumatologist to go on with his observations. 1882 
Oaitvié (Annandale), Pxemnatologist, one versed in pneu- 
matology. 

Pneumatology (pnismatglodzi, niz-). [ad. 
mod.L. fArexmatologia (J. Prideaux a@1650): see 
PNEUMATO- and -LoGy. So F. pneumatologie 
(D’Alembert 1751).] 

1. a. The science, doctrine, or theory of spirits 
or spiritual beings: in the 17th c. considered as 
forming a department of metaphysics called Specza/ 
Metaphysics as opposed to General Metaphysics or 
ontology, and comprehending the doctrine of God 
as known by natural reason, of angels and demons, 
and of the human soul: cf. PNEUMATICS 2. 

[1695 Evid. Sc. Univ. Comnz. (1837) 11. Glasgow 270 That 
in the fourth class he taught the Speciall Physicks and the 
Pneumatologia.] 

1678 CupwortH /ztel/, Syst. 26 Those atomical physio- 
logers that were hefore Democritus and Leucippus were 
all of them incorporealists; joyning theology and pneuma- 
tology .. together with their atomical physiology. 1755 
{[A. Geraro] Plax Educ. Marischal Coll. & Univ. Aber- 
deen, Pneumatology or the natural philosophy of spirits, 
including the doctrine of the nature, faculties and states of 
the human mind. 1765 Jounson Shaks. Wks. Ham... i. 
note, According to the pneumatology of that time, every 
element was inhabited by its peculiar order of Spirits. 1776 
Apam Smitu IV. AN. v. i. (1869) 11. 356 Pneumatology, com- 
prehending the doctrine concerning the nature of the human 
soul and of the Deity. 1834 S. Jackson tr. Jung-Stilling 
(tit@e) Theory of Pneumatology ; what ought to he helieved 
or dishelieved concerning Presentiments, Visions, and Ap- 
paritions, 1877 E. Carp Pilos. Kant 1.155 Pneumatology 
can be nothing more than a doctrine of our necessary 
ignorance of a certain problematical class of heings. 1882 
STALL Concepts & The. Mod. Physics 128 Faith in spooks 
..is unwisdom in physics no less than in pneumatology. 

With the neglect of the doctrine of supernatural 
beings, due to the philosophical tendencies of the 
18th century, Pneumatology came to deal with 
human souls only, and to mean: 

b. The science of the nature and functions of 
the human soul or mind, now commonly called 
PsycHoLocy. 

1785 Reiw /utell. Powers Pref. (1803) 9 There are two 
great branches of philosophy, one relating to body, the 
other to mind...The branch which treats of the nature and 
operations of minds has by some been called Pneumatology. 
(Hamicton, in note (Reid’s Wks. 1846), Now properly super- 
seded by the term Psychology.) 1790 Beattie Aloral Sc. 1. 
Introd. 13 The Speculative part of the philosophy of the 
mind has been called Pneumatology. 1814 D. Stewart 
Human Mind 11. Concl. 485, 1 have accordingly entitled 
my book, Elements—not of Logic or of Pneumatology, but 
—of the Philosophy of the Human Mind. 1877 Smietps 
Final Philos. 178 Descartes .. had given the death-blow 
to the whole of scholastic pneumatology, with its complex 
Series of vegetative, appetitive, sensitive souls. : 

2. Theol. The, or a, doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 

188: O. T. Mason in Siithsontan Rep. (1883) 507 Inas- 
much as we have borrowed a specific term from the theolo- 
gians to stand for the whole study of man, we may he 
compelled to take the word pneumatology, meaning with 


{f. as prec. + 


| 


PNEUMECTOMY. 


them the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 1882 Scnarr //is¢. 
Christ. Church § 95 11.778 Yhe pneumatolozy of Ephesians 
resembles that of John, as the christolugy of Colossians 
resembles the christology of John. 

3. The science or theory of air or gases; pneu- 
matics; ‘pneumatic chemistry’; ‘ pneumatic 
medicine ’. 

1767 A. CampBELt. Lex/ph. 16 In a treatise on barometrical 
pneumatology. 1803 Bepnors //ygeia 1x. 15 Considerable 
discoveries have however been made in pneumatology. 
1858 Mayne Expos. Lex., Pueumatologia, Med., Pathol. 
term for the doctrine of air or breath: pnenmatology. 1862 
N. Syd. Soc. Year.bk. Med. 20, (1) Contributions to the 
Pneumatology of the Blood. 

Pueumatomachian (-mé'kian), sd. and a. 
Ch. fist, [f. late Gr. mvevparopayos (Athanasius, 
A.D, 360) an adversary of the (Holy) Spirit (f. 
nvevya spirit + -paxos fighting, fighter) + -IAN.] 

a. sb, An adversary of the Spirit; a name 
applied to a sect or party (or a group of such) 
in the 4th century, who denied the divinity or 
personality of the Holy Spirit. b. aay. Belonging 
to such a party, or holding such a doctrine. So 
Pneumatomachist (-g'makist)=a.; Pneumato:- 
machy, opposition to the Spirit. 

1654 Boreman Triumph Faith 5 Thus much you must 
know and believe against the Pneumatomachists, that this 
Procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father and the 
Sonne denotes his Cominunion with hoth in the Essence or 
Substance of the Deity. 1707 Curios. in Husb. & Gard. 
297 A Heretick of Zizicum of the Sect of the Pneumato- 
machians. 1833 J. H. Newman Arians iv. ii (1876) 303 
Macedonius .. passed through Semi-Arianism to the heresy 
of the Pneumatomachist, that is, the denial of the Divinity 
of the Holy Ghost, of which he ts theologically the founder. 
1882-3 Schaf's Fucyct. Kelig. Knowl. 11. 1650 The Council 
of Constantinople in 381 opposed the Pneumatomachians, 
whose definite exclusion from the orthodox church dates 
from that time. 1 C. I. Brack (2i#/e) The Pneumato- 
machy of the Day: the Clergy and the Scriptures. 

Pneumatometer (-g miter. [f. Pyeumato- 
+ -METER.] An instrument for measnring the 
amount of air breathed in or out at each inspiration 
or expiration, or for measuring the force of inspira- 


tion or expiration; a spirometer. 

1834 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 395 vote, Dr. Marshall 
Hall's .. contrivance for measuring the quantity of respira- 
tion with minuteness..is named he pee 1862 
Catal. Internat. Exhib. 11. x. 17 By the suitable modifi- 
cation of the index, it is used as a pneumatometer for 
measuring the capacity of the chest. 1877 Hotpen in 
Amer. Frnt. Med. Sci. Apr. 391 This instrument.. furnishes 
a portable and reliahle pneumatometer. 1895 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., P{neumatometer), Holden's .. consists of a tube .. 
containing a syren. .. The variations in the note produced 
serve to test the individual power, both in inspiration and 
in expiration. 

So Pneumato-metry, measurement of the force 


or amount of breath; use of a pneumatometer. 

1876 tr. von Ziemssen’s Cycl. ATed. 1V. 284 Pneumato- 
metry, recently introduced by Waldenhburg, as a method of 
clinical exploration. : 

Pneumatophore (pniz-matofoe:1, niz-). [f. 
PNEUMATO- + Gr. -op-os bearing. J 

1. Zoo/. In certain ‘colonial’ or compound Hy- 
drozoa of the order Siphonophora, A specialized 
part or individnal of the ‘colony’, containing an 
air-cavity ( prezematocyst) and serving as a float. 

1859 Huxiey Oceanic Hydrozoa 5 The float or pneu- 
matophore. .is..a most remarkable and well-defined struc- 
ture. 1870 NicHotson fan. Zool, 82 The large proximal 
dilatation of the coenosarc is termed the ‘pneumatophore’. 
1888 Rotteston & Jackson Ani. Life 771 The pneu- 
matophore or float, an air-vesicle distinctive of Physophoridz, 
Physalidz, and Discoidez. . . 

2. Sot. A structure having numerous lenticels, 
and supposed to serve as a channel for air, arising 
from the roots of various trees which grow in 
swampy places in the tropics. 

1901 HENSLow in Gardener g Mar. 1241/3 The formation 
of ‘knees’ or ‘ pneumatophores ’, i. e. air conveyers. 

Hence Pneumatophorous (-g'foras) a., of the 
nature of or pertaining to a pneumatophore. 

1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

|| Pneumatosis (pnizmatou'sis, niz-). [mod.L., 
a, Gr. mvevpatwois infiation.] 

+1. Old Physiol. The stipposed production of 
ANIMAL SPIRITS in the brain. Ods. 

1693 tr. Blancards Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Pueumatosis, the 
Generation of Animal Spirits, which is performed in the 
barky Substance of the Brain; the little Arteries there are 
emptied and the Spirits distill, which after they are come as 
far as the middle of the Brain, they actuate and invigorate 
all the Nerves. 1704 in Harris Lex. Techn. 1. 1706 in 
PHILLIPS. . . ; 

2. Path. A morbid accumulation of gas in the 
bodily cavities or tissues; emphysema. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1V. 333 This [cellular 
inflation] is the pneumatosis of Sauvages and Cullen. 1858 
Mayne Expos. Lex., Pucunatosis, windy swelling ;..also 
termed Emphysenta. : Re 

Hence FPneumatosic (-g'sik) @., pertaining to 
or affeeted with pneumatosis. 18go in Cent. Dict. 

Pneume: see PNEuM, NEUME. 

Pneumectomy (pnizmektomi, niz-). Surg. 
[f. PeuMo- b + Gr. éx7oym eutting out.] (See quot.) 


1895 Syd. Soc. Lex. Puenmectonty (for preumonectomy, 
from Gr. mvevgwr, 2 lung..), term for excision of part of the 


PNEUMIC. 


lung, an operation which has occasionally been tried in 
some forms of Phthisis. 

Pneumic (pnidémik, niz-), a. rare. (a. F. 
pueumigque, erron. for pueuntonigue, f. Gr. rvedpov 
Inng: see -Ic, and cf. PNeEUuMO- b.] Pertaining to 
the Inngs, pulmonary; = PNEUMONIC 1. 

Puneumic acid: see quot. 1866. 

1866 Watts Dict. Chent. IV. 685 Pneumic acid, an acid 
exisiing, according to Verdeil.., in the parenchyma of the 
lungs of most animals. It is very soluble in water. 1895 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Pneumic, belonging to the lung. P. acid, 
..is said to be formed by the union of lactic acid and taurin, 

Pneumo- (puizmo-, niz-), combining form and 
verbal element, a. Gr. mvevpa wind, spirit, etc. (see 
PyeuMa, =the fuller form PNeuMato- (cf. Gr. 
aipo- = aiparo-, etc.), in various scientific terms. 
b. Short for frezmono-, f. Gr. mvetpov, -pov-, 
lung; chiefly in terms of pathology, most of which 
occur also in the fuller form PNEUMONO-. 

For tbe more important of these in either sense, see their 
alphabetical places, 

| Pneumocace (pniamg'kasz) = pneumonocace. 
|| Pneu mocarcino’ma pueumonocarcinoma. 
Pneu'mocele (-s/1) (Gr. «7A7 tumour], hernia of 
the lung. || Pneu:moconio‘sis (also -kon-) = 
preumonoconiosis. Pnewmodynamica. [Dyna- 
mic], acting by the force of air. Pneu:modyna-- 
mics [after Aydrodynamics}, that branch of physics 
which treats of the forccs exerted by air or gases 
(csp. in motion; pneumatics. {| Pneu mo-em- 
pyema, /a/h, [Empresa], the presence of air or 
gas togcthcr with pus in a cavity of the body. 
| Pneu:mo-enteritis [INTERITIS], name intro- 
duced by Klein for ‘swine-fever’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
|| Pneu:mo-hew:mothorax, /a/h. (cf. hemothorax 
s. v. H.zso-], the presence of air or gas together 
with blood in the pleural cavity (A. Flint Prize. 
Med. (1866-80) 152). Pneu mohy:drothorax, 
Path, (cf. Hyprotuorax], the presence of air or 
gas together with watery fluid in the pleural cavity 
(/bid.), Pneu-molith (-lip) [Gr. Ai@os stone], a 
stony concretion or calculus fn the lung; so 
|| Pneumolithiasis (-lipsi-asis), the formation of 
pncumoliths. Pneu:momyco:sis = /uexumono- 
mycosis, Pneu:mo-peritoni'tis, /a//., peritonitis 
caused or accompanied by the presence of air or 
gas in the peritoneal cavity. Pneu:mo-phthi'sis, 
fath., pulmonary phthisis (Dunglison Aled. Lex. 
1853). || Pneu:mo-pleuri tis, inflammation of the 
lung and pleura; pleuro-pneumonia. Pneumo- 
pyotho'rax, Pulh. [PyYoTuorax], the presence of 
air or gas together with pus in the pleural cavity 
(A. Flint), || Pneumorrhagia (-réi'dzii), hemor- 
rhage in the lung, pnimonary apoplexy. Pneu- 
moskeleton, a hard external structure (exoske- 
leton) developed in connexion with a respiratory 
organ, e.g. the shell of a mollusc in connexion with 
the mantle; hence Pneumoske letal a, (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.), Pneumo'tomy [after anafonry, etc.]}, (a) 
dissection of the lungs; (4) incision into the lung. 
Pneumo-ty'phoid @., applied to typhoid fever 
accompanied with pneumonia. Pneumo-ty'phus, 
(a) pneumo-typhoid fever ; .4) typhus fever accom- 
panied with ; neumonia. 

1862 .V. Syd. Soc. Year.5k. 196 Traumatic *Pneumocele. 
1878 T. Bryant Pract. Sung. I. 4t Hernia of the lung, or 
pneumocele is a rare consequence of a punctured wound of 
the thorax. 1890 Bituixcs Mek Dict., *Pneunoconiosis, 
1898 Adllbutt’s Syst. Jed, V. 242 Pneumoconiosis, pneu- 
monoconiosis, or .. ‘ Dusty-lung-disease ’. has attracted but 
little attention in this country. 1905 H. D. Rotteston 
Dis. Liver 85 Vhis train of events most often follows. .the 
pneumokonioses. 1876 Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. XV\. 286 
A new telegraphic machine called a ‘*Pneumo-dynamic’ 
Relay Sounder, where the local battery is replaced by com- 
pressed fluid,..condensed air. 1839 G. Birn Vat. Philos. 111 
General Properties of Fluids in Motion. (Hydro- and * Pneu- 
modynainics.) 1898 Ad/bute’s Syst. Med. V. 361 In the case 
of *pneumo-empyema the pericardial sac may contain air, 
as wellas pus. 1900 field 1 Sept. 374/1 Swine fever, with 
its several names of typhoid fever of the pig, soldier, red 
disease, *pneumo-enteritis. 1890 Litincs Aled. Dict..*Pneu- 
molith, pulmonary concretion. 1898 d/butt's Syst. Med. V. 
250 Another peculiarity of the dust of stone is that it tends 
to collect in masses, forming concretions (pneumoliths), 1890 
Bituines, Med, Dict.,* Pueumomycosis, 1898 A llbutt’s Syst. 
Wed. V. 257 Hughes Bennett in 1842, described the first 
example of pneumomycosis. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., "Pneu- 
moperitonitis, term for the condition in which air finds entry 
in the peritoneal cavity. 1811 Hooper Dict. M/ed., *Pneu- 
mopleuritis, an inflammation of the lungs and pleura, 1858 
Mayne Z£afos. Lewx., Puewmoplenritis,..(should be Pren- 
monopleuritis). 1842 Duxcuisos Med. Lex. *Pneumor- 
zhagia, Hemoptysis. 1866 A. Funt Princ. Med. (1880) 274 
Pneumorrhagia, or the exiravasation of blood into the air- 
cells and frequently also into the interstitial tissue, is com- 
monly known as pulmonary apoplexy. 185: Woopwarp 
Mollusca 1, 35 “Vhe shell may be regarded as a *pneumo- 
skeleton. 1842 Duncuison Med. Lex., *Pnexmotomy, dis- 
section of the lungs. 1890 Bitttxcs, Pres motomy, incision 
of the lung toopen acavity. 1896 4 U/dntt's Syst. Aled. 1. 
812 These cases are known as *pneumo-typhoid. 1890 
Bituncs, *Pueumotyphus, typhoid fever with croupous 
pneumonia. 
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|| Pneumococcus (pnizmoko'kis, niz-). [mod. | 


L., f. PNeumo- + Gr. «é«xos berry: cf. mztcro- 
coccus.] Name for two different micro-organisms of 
oval form (Friedlinder’s and Frankcl’s) which 
have been found in the rusty sputnm of pneumonia, 
and supposed to be the catse of the disease. 
Hence Pneumococcal (-kg'kal), Pneumococcic 
(-kg‘ksik), Pneumococcous (-kg'kas), aa7s., per- 
taining to or caused by a pnenmococcus. 

1890 Daily News 11 Dec, 3/6 What is peculiar in this 
disease is the alliance with this bacillus of pneumococcus, 
which also lives in Russian marshes, river mud, and village 
pools, 1897 Adibutt’s Syst. Med. 1V. 518 Experiments on 
pneumococcal infection in rabbits. 1898 /d/d. V. 113 The 
diplococcus described by Frankel (now often called pneumo- 
coccus, in succession to the title enjoyed for a short period 
by Friedlander’s bacillus). /47d. 27 Varieties of membrane, 
.. described as primary diphtheritic and primary pneuino- 
coccic. /éd, 348 Primary pneumococcous pleurisy is a 
common disease. : : 

Pneumoderm (pni#modiim, niz-). Zool. [f. 
Pyeunmo- b+ Gr, Sépya skin.] A gymnosomatous 
pteropod of the family Puenmodermide (typical 
genus /neumodermon or Pueumoderma), having 
processes of the skin which serve as gills. f 

(1878 Be ct tr. Gegendaur's Conip. Anat. 326 In Pneumo- 
dermon .. two of these bodies are beset with suckers. 1888 
Rotceston & Jackson Anim Life 468 The general surface 
of the body is respiratory in Gymrnosomata, Pueunoder- 
mon, however, possesses three contractile and richly ciliated 
processes at the apex of tbe visceral dome, in and out of 
which the blood passes.] ' : ; 

Pneumogastric (nizmogz:strik, pniz-\, a. 
(sb.) Anal, [mod.f, PNeuMo- b+ Gastric, SoF. 
pueumogasiriqgue (Chaussier).] Pertaining to the 
lungs and the stomach or abdomen; sfec. in frreze- 
mogastric nerve, name for each of the tenth pair of 
cerebral nerves, the most widely distributed of all 
these (hence also called Vacus), which, with their 
branches, supply the lungs and other respiratory 
and vocal organs, stomach, cosophagus, splcen, 
liver, intestines, heart, etc. 

Hence applied to connected structures, as fp. ganglion, 
p. plexus; p. lobule of the cerebellum (= Froccutus 2). 

1831 R. Kxox Cloguet's Anat. 287 The lower edge..allows 
the infertor laryngeal branch of the pneumo-gastric nerve 
to pass under it anteriorly. 184z E. Witson Anat. Vade M. 
(ed. 2) 384 The Pneumogastric lobule .. is situated on the 
anterior border of the cerebellum. /6¢:¢. 403 The Pneumo- 
gastric Nerve (vagus) arises by numerous filaments from the 
respiratory tract immediately below the glosso-pharyngeal. 

B. ellipl. as sb, The pneumogastric nerve. 

1874 Roosa Dis. Zar (ed. 2) 66 An auricular branch from 
the pneumogastric, 1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. 1X. 608 
If the trunks of the pneumogastrics had been the seat of 
disease, the paralysis would have been still more extensive. 

Pneumogram (pniz#'mogrem,niz'-). [f. PNEU- 
MO-+-GRAM.| A tracing taken with the pneumo- 
graph (Syd. Soc. Lex.): = PNEUMATOGRAM I. 

Pneu mograph. [f.as prec. + -craeH.] An 
instrument for automatically recording the move- 
ments of the chest in respiration ; also called s/e/ho- 
graph. 

1878 Foster Péys. it. ii, § 1. 258 The pneumograph of 
Fich is somewhat similar. 1904 West. Gaz. 11 July 4/1 
The sphygmograph was followed by the cardiograph, for 
exploring the movements of the heart, and the pneumo- 
grapl, for the study of the respiratory movements, 

Pneumography (pnizvmg'grafi, niz-). [f. as 
prec. +-GRaruy.] @. A description of the lungs. 
b. The recording of the resptratory movements, as 
by a pneumograph. 

1842 Dunciison Jed. Lev., Pnenmography, the part of 
anatomy which describes the lungs. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Pneumograply, a description of the lugs. Also, a record- 
ing of the respiratory movements. 

Hence Pneumographic (-grefik) @., @. per- 
taining to or of the nature of a pneumograph; b. 
‘ pertaining to pneumography ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1895 Wo1renoen tr. Foals Respiration in Singing 175 
Scarcely revealed, except..by pneumographic instruinents, 

+Pneumo:logy!. Ols. rare—'. [f. PNeuMo- 
a+ -Locy.] <A discourse concerning spirits; 

= PNEUMATOLOGY 1 a. 

1613 W. B. (tr. MJichaelss) (title) The Admirable Historie 
of the Possession and Conversion of a Penitent woman, 
Sedvced by a Magician that made her to Become a Witch, 
.. Wherevnto is annexed a Pnevmology, or Discourse of 
Spirits, 1661 Brounr Glossogr. (ed. 2), Pneumology (Gr.), 
a speaking or treating of spirits or winds, 

Pneumo:logy*. rare. [f. Pyeumo- b + -Locy.] 
A treatise on, or the scientific description or know- 
ledge of, the lungs. 

1842 in Duncuison Ved. Lex. 

Hence Pneumolosgical a. 


Pneumometer (pnivmgmitas, niz-). [f. 
PNEUMO- + -METER.] = PNEUMATOMETER. So 
Pneumometrograph (-me‘trograf): see quot.; 
Pneumo'metry = PNEUMATOMETRY. 

1857 J. Mitter Adcotol (1858) 79 The mercury in the 
animal pneumometer .. does not .. fall back to the old level. 
1887 Homeopath. World 1 Nov. 527 There is an arrange- 
ment (the pneumometrograph) for measuring the amount of 
medicated vapour which the patient inhales, 1853 Duxct- 
son Med. Lex., Pneumometry, measurement of the capacity 


1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
(Cent, Dict. 1890.) 


\ of the lungs for the air. 


PNEUMONO-. 


Pneumonalgia, Pneumonectomy: see 
PNEUMONO-, 

Pneumonia (nizmownia). Path. Also rarely 
in anglicized form: 7 pneumonie, 9 pneumony. 
{a. medical L. puetmonia, a. Gr. nvevpovia (Plut.) 
inflammation of the lungs, f. mvedpov, mvevpor-, 
lung. So F. precemonie (1812 in Hatz.-Darm.\.] 
Inflammation of the substance of the lungs; 2 
disease having many yarieties, induced by cold cr 
various Other causes. 

1603 Hottanp Plutarch's Mor. 1012 The beginning of the 
Pneumonie or inflaiation of the lungs. 1783 W. Cutten 
First Lines Pract. Phys. § 354 Wks. 1827 11. 56 Pneumonia, 
like other inflammations, often ends in suppuration. 1805 
Med. Jrnl. XIV. 252 In consequence of imprudent ex- 
posure to a cold wind, she was seized with symptoms of 
pneumonia. 1828-32 Wesster, Puewuonia, Pneuntony. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract, Agric. (ed. 4) Il. 147 Pneu- 
monia occasionally attacks all cattle, but more particularly 
working beasts, and those that have been driven a long 
way. 1853 Duxctison Jed. Lex., Pueumony, pneumonia. 
1898 cillbutt's Syst. Med. V. 110 Apical pneumonia of one 
lung is often accompanied by: basal pneumonia of the other. 

b. alirié. and Comb., as preumonia patient ; 
pneumonia bacillus, coccus, microbe = PNEu- 
MOCOCCUS. 

1896 Alibutt’s Syst. Med. 1. 434 ‘Poultice’ or ‘ Pneu- 
monia jackets ’ are garments made of a strip of thin flannel 
or flannelette. 1899 Cacney tr. Jaksch’s Clin. Diagn. 
(ed. 4) iv. 144 Some notice of the position which may be 
accorded to the pneumonia-coceus. /4yd. 146 The subject 
of the pneumonia-microbe needs further elucidation. 

Pneumonic (nizmg‘nik), a.(s6.) [ad. medical 
L. preumonicus,a, Gr. mvevpovixes of the lungs, 
affected with lung-disease. So F. preumonitgue.]} 

1. Pertaining to the lungs; pulmonary. rare. ? Obs. 

1675 Phil. Trans. X. 506 This Pneumonique Engin, lodged 
in the breast (the Lungs]. /éi/., When the Blood does not 
duly circulate through the Heart and the Pneumonique 
Vessels; which may sometimes be caus‘d within the right 
ventricle of the heart, or the Pneumoniqne Arteries. 1710 
T. Furcer Pharm, Exteup. 216 It [tbe Hydromel]..stuffing 
up the pheumonic Passages, causeth an Orthopnza. ; 

2. Pertaining to, of the nature of, characterized 
by, or affected with pneumonia. 

1783 S. Cuarman in Afed, Commun. 1. 297 The expectora- 
tion. .produced by pneumonic inflammations. 1898 A//butt’s 
Syst. Med. V. 122 A pneumonic patient. 1898 Daily News 
24 Oct. 3/3 The disease which has broken out in Vienna is 
not_bubonic but pneumonic plague. 

B. sé. +a. A person affected with lung-disease. 
Obs. b. A remedy for lung-disease. rave—°, 

168: tr. Wailles’s Rent. Aled. Wks. Vocab., Preumonic, 
one sick of the disease of the lungs. 1727-41 CHamBers 
Cycl., Puenmonics, medicines proper in diseases of the 
lungs, where respiration is affected. 1818 in Toop. 1895 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Pneumonic .. 3. A remedy suitable for 
diseases of the lungs. | ee 

|| Pneumonitis (pnizmonaitis, niz-). Path. 
{mod.L., f. Gr. mvevpwr lung + -1T1s,] = PNev- 
MONIA, Hence Pneumonitic (-i'tik) 2. = PNeu- 
MONIC 2, 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 441 Thus it occurs 
to us in pleurisy, in pneumonitis. 1866 A. Fuxr Princ. 
Med. (1880) 160 Pneumonia is the name commonly used: 
pneumonitis is the more appropriate term, being in con- 
formity with the plan of distinguishing inflammatory affec- 
tions by the suffix -it7s. 1844 Dunctuison Jed. Ler., 
Preumonitre, of or belonging to pneumonitis, or inflamina- 
tion of the lungs. : ; 

Pneumono- (pnizmono, niz-), before a vowel 
pneumon-, combining form of Gr. mvevpor, 
mvevpov- lung. (Often contracted to PNEUMO-.) 

|| Pueumonalgia (-2c']d3ia) [Gr. dA-yos pain], pain 
in the lungs. Pneumone‘ctomy = PNEUMECTOMY 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). || Pneumonocace (-g*kas7) [Gr. 
«xaxy evil], decay or gangrene of the lung (Mayne 
Expos. Lex, 1858). || Pneu mono carcino‘ma 
(Canrcixoma], cancer of the lung (Mayne). Pneu‘- 
monoce le = pueumocele: see PNEUMO- (Dunglison 
Jed. Lex. 1853). || Pneu mono,cirrho‘sis, cir- 
thosis of the lung (Mayne). || Pneu-mono,conio‘sis 
(also -kon-) [Gr. xovus dust], disease of the lungs 
produced by inhalation of dust. || Pneu-mono- 
dynia [Gr. ddvv7 pain], pain in the lung (Maync). 
Pnewmonoli th (Syd/. Soc. Lex.), Pneu:mono- 
lithiasis (Mayne) = prreumolith, -lithiasts: see 
PNEUMO-. Pneumono'meter [-METER], an in- 
strument for measuring the capacity or strength of 
the lungs (= PNEUMATOMETER, PNEUMOMETER) 


(Mayne). || Pneu:monojmyco'sis [Gr. puxns 
fungus], growth of a fungus in the lungs. Pneu- 


monophorons (-p'fOras) a. [Gr. -pdpos bearing], 
bearing or having lungs. || Pneumono,rhagia 
(-retdzia) =pneumorrhagia: see PNEUMO-(Mayne). 

1857 Duncuson Dict. Med. Sc. *Pueumonalgia. 1895 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Pneuntonalgia, pain in the lungs. A term 
used by Alibert for augiva pectoris, which was the fifth genus 
of pulmonary diseases (p2eustoses) in his nosology. 1866 A. 
Fount Princ. Med, (1880) 185 Under the generic name 
*pneumonokoniosis, proposed by Zenker, are included the 
various affections of the lung produced by the inhalation of 
dust-like particles, 1897 Al/butt's Syst. Aled. LV. 631 Other 
Ppneumonoconioses arise in a similar manner. 1876 tr. vou 
Ziemssen’s Cycl. Med, V. 468 Vegetable Parasites [of the 
lungs]—* Pneumonomycosis. 1870 RoLLeston i niin. Lee 


PNEUMOOTOCOUS. 


148 The..ambulacral vessel in all the *pneumonophorous 
Holothurioidea. 

Pneumootocous (pnisémop'tékas, niz-), a. 
Zool, Also pneumo‘tocous. [f. mod.L. Pxezx- 
méotoca, Pueumdtoca (Owen), f. PNEUMO- b + Gr. 
wordxos egg-laying, oviparous.] Belonging to the 
Pueumootoca, or vertebrates that breathe air by 
means of lungs, and lay eggs, as birds and reptiles. 

1890 Cent. Dict., Preusmodtohkous..Pneumotocous. 


Pneu:mo-pericardial, a. Path. [f. PNEu- 
Mo- b+ PericarpIAL.] Applied to a sound heard 
in pleurisy, attributed to the friction of the invest- 
ing membrane of the lung against the pericardium: 
= pleuropericardtal (see PLEURO-), 

1876 tr. vor Ziemssen's Cyct. Aled. V1. 595 This sound is 
called the extra-pericardial, pneumo-pericardial or pleuro- 
pericardial friction sound. . 

|| Pneu:mopericardium. /ath, [mod.L., 
f. PNEUMo- + PertcarpiUM.] ‘The presence of air 
or gas in the pericardium. So || Pnen:moperi- 
cardi‘tis, pneumopericardium accompanied by 
pericarditis (Billings AZd. Dict. 1890). 

1854 Jones & Strv. Pathol, Anat. xvii. 297 A condition of 
the heart rarely found until after death, and termed by 
Laennec pneumo-pericardium, consists in an effusion of air 
into the sac. 1898 A/fbutt’s Syst. Med, V. 801 Pneumo- 
pericardium is extremely rare. 

Pneumothorax (pniz:moporreks, niz-). Path, 
[f. Pxrumo- + THorax.] The presence of air or gas 
in the cavity of the thorax, ie. of the pleura; 
usually caused by a wound or by perforation of 
the lung. Also pzewmatothorax (see PNEUMATO-). 

1843 Sir T. Watson Lect. Princ. & Pract. Physic Mii. 
II. 120 When the pleura contains air alone, the patient is 
said to have pneumothorax. 1894 Pall Alatl G. 20 Dec. 
7/3 It seems not improhable that the immediate cause of 
{Stevenson’s] death may have been pneumothorax. 3 

|| Pneusiobiognosis (pnizz:siobaijogndu'sis). 
Med. Jurispr. [mod.L. f. Gr. mvedors a blowing, 
breathing + Bios life + yr@ous investigation, know- 
ledge.] = Preobiognosis ; see PNEO-. 

1857 in DuNGLison Dict. Aled, Sc. 

|| Pnyx (pniks). [a. Gr. Wovg, genttive nuxvos, 


ptobably f. muxvdés packed, crowded.) Name of 
the public place of assembly in ancicnt Athens, a 
semicircular level cut out of the side of a little 
hill west of the Acropolis. 

182z JT. MitcuHetr Aristoph. 1.16 The pnyx was a public 
place, which derived its name from the number of stones 
with which it was filled. 1850 Leitcu tr. C. O. Waller's Anc. 
Art § 289 (ed. 2) 320 The stage then certainly took the place of 
the simpler bema on the pnyx, which was in like manner 
consiructed in the theatrical form. 1868 Srzth's Dict. Gr. 
& Rom. Antig. 146/2 Afterwards they [the ekxAnotac] were 
transferred to the Pnyx. 

+ Po!, poo. 04s. Forms: a. 1 pdéuua, péwa, 
pawe, 5 paa, pac. B. 4-5 po. 4-6 poo. [OE, 
pawa ( pauua) = OLG. *féwo (MLG. padwe, LG. 
pau, Da. paa), OHG. phdwo (MHG. pfiwe, Ger. 
pfau), both wk. m.; WGer. a. L. favo peacock. 
Thence (through pd(w)a, pa(we), ME. north. faa, 
pa, midl. Ad, poo (cf. OLLG. phdo, MHG. ff@). 
OE. had also the form féa from *paz (see Sievers, 
ed. 3, § 111 A. 2), whence ME. f2- in fécock, 
pihenne: sce PEACOCK, etc.] A peacock. 

+ Feathercd with po, i.e. with peacock’s feathers. 

a, 2700 Epinal Gloss. (O.E.V.) 826 Pave, pauua. ¢ 1000 
fErric Gram. ix. (Z.) 35 Pauo, pawa. ¢ 1000 — Voc. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 131/9 Fano, fauus, pawe. cr1000 Sax. 
Leechd. Il. 196 Fuglas ba pe heard flesc habbad, pawa 
swan ened, a@1400-50 Afexrander 4983 Par bade a brid on 
a boghe..Was of a port ofapaa. 14.. in Langtoft’s Chron. 
(Rolls) I]. App. iv. 452, I behelc that litel man .., His oerd 
was syde ay large span, and glided als the fethere of pae. 

B. 21307 Sat. Consistory Courts in Pol, Songs (Camden) 
159 A pruest proud ase a po, Seppe weddep us bo. 1382 
Wyciitr 2 Chron. ix. 21 Thei brousten thennus gold, and 
syluer, and yuer, and apis, and poos [1388 pokokis, 7.7 
pekokis]. c1400 Laud Troy Bk. 6961 With bowe and arwe 
fedred with po, He wroght amonges hem mechel wo. ¢1500 
Three Kings’ Sons 136 Aftir thies wordes, was brought yn 
a Poo by ij. gentilwomen. 

b. alév7zb. and Cond. 

@ 1300-1520 Pakoc, pacok, poucok, pocok, etc. [see Pra- 
cock sb. 1 B and y) ¢1350 Mominale Galt-Angt. 782 
(K. FE. ¥.S.), Storke pecok and pohenne. 1377 Lanct. P. 72. 
B. x1. 257 By pe po feet is vnderstonde..fals frendes. 

+ Po 2. Ods. [Origin obscure.] (See quot. 1838.) 

1678 Butter //ed. mt. i. 1395 This is some Pettifogging 
Tiend,..That undertakes to understand, And juggles at 
Ihe second hand; And now would pass for Spirit Po, And 
all mens dark Concerns foreknow. [1838 SoutHEy Doctor 
exxxix. V. 25 One Mr. Duke, a husy fanatic, in Devonshire 
in Charles 11.’s days, whomn old Sir Edward Seymour used 
to call Spirit Po, that said Po being a fetit diable, a small 
devil that was Jresto at every Conjuror’s nod.} 

Po: sce Pon and next. 

| Poa (powa). Lot. [mod.L., a. Gr. aéa grass.] 
A large genus of grasses widely distributed in tcin- 
pcrate and cold regions ; meadow-grass. 

1753 in Cnampnrs Cyct. Supp. 1785 Martyn Rousscan’s 
Bot. xiii. (1794) 137 There are four sorts of Poa very common 
in most incadows. 1789 Trans. Soc. Arts (ed. 2) If. 57 A 
mixture of.. burnet, and dwarf poa. 

b. Comb. Poa-grass (+ po-grass), a grass of 
this genus; mcadow-grass. 


| 


| 
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1765 JAfuseum Rust. IV. xlii. 183 We have a far better 
grass, under the name of po-grass. 1766 /éid. VI. 121, 
I could not distinguish the desired kind from these in- 
truders; particularly the poa-grass. 

Poach (pdf), v1 Korms: 5 poeche, 6-8 
poche, potch, 7- poach. [a. OF. fochier (12th. 
in Godef.), later focher to cnclose ina poke or bag, 
to bag; alsoin senses 1 and 2 below; f. foche poke, 
bag (Diez, Littré): see PoKE 56.1 The Eng. uses 
were adopted separately. The o seems to have 
been originally short as in Fr.] 

1. trans. To cook (an egg) by dropping it, 
without the shell, into boiling water. 

[F. pocher, in this sense, is usually explained as referring 
to the enclosure of the yolk in the white as in a hag.] 

[?c1390 Form of Cury § 90. 46 Pochee, Take Ayren 
and hreke hem in scaldyng hoot water [etc.]. GER Two 
Cookery-bhs. 24 Eyron en poche. Take Eyroun, breke hem, 
and sethe hem in hot Water; pan take hem Vppe as hole as 
pou nay; ban take flowre, and melle with Mylke. ¢ 1450 
Douce MS. 55 § 100 Egges pocchez.] ¢ 1450 [see Poacnrp 
pfl.a.). 1530 PatsGr, 663/1, I potche egges, ze poche des 
ewufs. He that wytl potche egges well muste make his water 
sethe first. 1533 Exyot Cast. Helthe 1. xvii. (1541) 33 
They [eggs] he moste holsome whan they be poched. 1598 
Epularto Lj, To poche Egges..To poche them in milke 
or wine. 1626 Bacon Syfva § 53 The Yolkes of Eggs ..so 
they be Potched or Reare boyled. 1679 JENKiNs in R. 
Mansel Marr. Popish Plot (1680) 99 She poach’d Eggs for 
them both. 1742, 1889 [see PoacHep Afd a.!), 

Jig.and trans/, 1630 J. Tavtor (Water P.) Laugh §& be fat 
Wks. 11. 76/2 This man hath played the cooke And potch’d 
this Ginnie Egge into thy booke. a 1693 Urguhart’s Rabe- 
fats 1, xx, 169 As if he had been to potcii them ina Skillet 
with Butter and Eggs. 

+2. To sketch roughly. Ods. rare. 

[F. pocher, in this sense, appears to have arisen from the 
obs. and dial. sense ‘to inake blots or blurs’: cf. Cotgr. ‘cet 
encre poche, this Inke blurres’.] 

1651 CLEVELAND /oesrs 44 Whose fervour can Hatch him, 
whom Nature poach'd but half a man, 

Poach (potf), v.4 Forms: 6-7 poche, 7- 
potch, poach. [Iu 16th c. poche; app. in the 
main a palatalized collateral form of PoxKE v., q.v. 
But sense I ¢ appcars to be immediately from OF. 
pocher ‘to thrust or dig out with the fingers’ 
(Cotgr.), in pocher un ail, Ws yeux (14the. in 
Godef. Comf/.) to thrust or gonge out an eye, to 
put out the eyes (in mod.F. to give any one ‘a 
black eye’ with a blow) ; itself prob. of LG. origin ; 
and quots, 1528, 1542 in Il may be related to 
OF. pocher to put into a sack, to bag: see prec. 
The o was app. mostly short in 16-17thc., and fotch 
is still widely spread in the dialects. ] 

I. 1. ¢vans. Yo push or stir (anything) w7th the 
point ofa stick, a finger, a foot, etc.; = PoKEv.11; 
to stir 2 by this means ; fg. to instigate. Now dza/. 

[¢ 1386: see Poke v.11.) 1632 J. Haywarp tr. Biond:’s 
Eromena 75 Uhen..tried his armour everywhere by potch- 
ing it, to see if he could find any place unarmed. 1684 
Otway Atheist 1. i, A Woman who..watch't her Oppor- 
tunity, and poach’d me up for the Service of Satan. 1749 
Fietpinc Tom Jones v. iv, He bid him beat abroad, and 
not poach up the Game in his Warren. 1859 in J. Watson 
Living Bards of Border 92 (E.D. D.) We'll poacb the fire, 
an’ ha’ea crack aside the chumla tug. 

b. To ram, shove, or roughly push (things) 
together, or in a heap. Oés. or dal. 

1528 Jinpeachi. Wolsey 59in Furniv. Ballads fr. MSS. 1. 
353 Pou haste purposyd ‘Jo mynester grete extorcion, By tbe 
whyche haste so furiously encrochyd, In Chestis, baggis 
hepyd & pochyd, Of every man Takyng A porcion. 1542 
Boorpe Dyefary xi. (1870) 259 Mestlyng breade is made, 
halfe of whete and halfe of Rye. And there is also mestlyng 
made, halfe of rye and halfe of harly. And yll people wyll 
put whete and barly togyther. Breade made of these afore- 
sayde grayne or cornes, thus poched togyther, maye fyll the 
gutte, but it shall neuer do good toman. 1903 Lug. Dat. 
Dict. (Warwicksh.), Potch these oddments in the corner. 
These things are all potched together. 

e. To thrust or poke out (the eyes); = OF. 
pocher Pail, les yeux. Obs. or dial. 

[c 1380: see Poxrv.11.] 1584 Hupson De Bartas’ Judith 
vi. in Sylvester's Wks. (1621) 752 And with their fingers 
poched out his eyes. 1608 Sytvester Du Bartas x. iv. iv. 
Decay 1179 O! poach not out mine eyes. 

d. To strike, rap, slap. [Peth. for Ger. Zochken.] 
Slang. 

1892 Zancwitt Child. Ghetto 1.87 My mother potched 
my face... 1 shall never forget that slap, 

. To thrust or push (a stick, a finger, a foot, 
etc.) into any hole or thing. Now chiefly da/, 

1673 Temple United Prov.i. 5 His [Charlemagne’s] Horse 
poching one of his legs into some hollow ground, made way 
for the smoaking water to break out, and gave occasion for 
the Emperor’s building that City [Aix]. 1822-56 De Quincey 
Confess. (1862) 133 Lest some one of the many litle Brah- 
minical-looking cows..might poach her foot into the centre 
of iny face. [See Eng. Dial. Dict.] : 

b. izzv. To poke or probe (e.g. with a stick, etc.) ; 
also, to poke, thrust oneself, intrude. Now dza/. 

asso Hye Way to Spyttet Hous 308 in Hazl. £. P,P. 
IV. 41 One tyme to this spyttell, another to that, Probyng 
and pochyng to get somwhat; At every doore lumpes of 
bread or meat. 1657 Davenant ist Day's Entertainm. 
Rutland l/o.72 Your Vastelier..with her long pole gives 
us a tedious waft, as if he were all the while poaching for 
Eels. 1859 in Eng. Dial. Dict. 5... Eternally poachin’ 
amang my feet. 


+3. trans, To thrust, stab, pierce. Ods. 


| 


POACH. 


160z Carew Cornwall 31 The Flowk, Sole and Playce 
followe the tyde vp into the fresh riuers, where, at lowe 
water the Countrie people..take then1 vp with their hands. 
They vse also to poche them with an instrument somewhat 
like the Sanunon-speare. 1644 W. Newrort /’ad/ of dan 
by Sin 4 Potch a dead man with knives, stab him with 
daggers, &c. 

+b. zzév. To make a stab or thrust af as in 
fencing. Also fig. Obs. rare. 

1607 SHAKS. Cor. 1. x. 15 [le potche at him some way, Or 
Wrath, or Craft nay get him. 1624 Bacon Warw. S/ain 
Wks. 1879 I. 531/1 They have rather poached and offered at 
a number of enterprizes, than maintained any constantly. 

II. 4. trans. To thrust or stamp down with the 
feet; to trample (soft or sodden ground) into 
muddy holes; to cut #f (turf, etc.) with hoofs. 

1677 Pitot Oxfordsh. 247 The Horses geing.. in a string 
and hecoine the furrow, to avoid poching the Land. 1768 
Tart Happincton Forest-trees 46 Cattle should be taken 
off, lest they potch the ground. 1814 Scott Haz. |xiii, Vhe 
cattle of the villagers ,. had poached into black mud the 
verdant turf. 1816 — Old Afort. xv, The passage of the 
main body, in many instances, poached up the swamps 
through which they passed. 1849 StEeHENS Bk, Lari 
(ed. 2) I. 194/1 The land .. ought not to be cut up and 
poached by the cart-wheels and horses’ feet. 1894 7Zmes 
18 Nov. 4/3 Pastures are soddened to an extent that must 
result in their being hadly ‘ poached ’ where the stock cannot 
be taken off them. 

5. itr. To sink (into wet heavy ground) in 
walking ; to plod over soft ground, or through mud 
or mire; to tramp heavily or plungingly. 

1600 NortHeRooke /00re Alans Gard. To Rdr. 2 Poching 
inthe mire vp to the calfe of the legge. 1655 GurNALL Chir. tnt 
Arm. 1.88 How uncomfortable. .for a traveller in Heaven's 
road..to go potching in the dark. 1686 tr. Chardin's 
Trav, Persia 176 Vhe soy] so extreamly fat, that our 
Horses had much a do to poach along. 1792 A. YouxcG 
Trav, France (1794) I. 241 The hedges and ditches confine 
the carriages to poach through the nud. 1837 Hocc Jates 
I. Wool-gatherer 213 Plunging and poaching to inake all 
the fish take into close cover. . 

6. utr. Of land: To become sodden, miry, and 
full of holes by being trampled. 

1707 Mortimer //usb, (1721) 1. 15 The Chalky and Clay 
Lands .. have also the inconveniencies ..to burn in hot 
Weather, to chap in Summer, and poach in Winter. 1766 
Museum Rust. V1. 105 Cattle unavoidably do great mischief 
to grass land, when it is so wet as to poach. 1807 A. Youxc 
Agric. Essex (1813) I. 24 Strong, wet, tenacious land, 
poaching with rain, and sticking to the horses’ lezs. 1879 
Jerreries Witd Life in S. Co. 378 The ground..is still 
soft, and will poach under the hoofs of cattle. 

7. trans. ‘Yo soak, make sodden. 

1881 77es 14 Apr. 10/5 As in many parts of England, 
along the banks of streams and rivers are considerable areas 
of good land, poached and scoured by frequent floods. 

8. To mix with water and reduce to a uniform 
consistency. In pafer-makzng, to mix thoroughly 
(the half-stuff from the breaking-enginc) with the 
bleach-liquor, in the poacher. (Also fotch.) 

1873 Rosertson Engineering Notes 49 The clay should be 
free fiom stonesand must be well poached. 1877 W. Arnot 
Cantor Lectures in Frul. Soc. Arts XXVI1. 63/1 The 
breaking, poaching. and beating processes .. are all con- 
ducted in machines or engines of the same genera] con- 
struction. 1883 R. Hatvane Morkshop Keceipts Ser. 11. 
36/2 For potching half-stuffs previously gas bleached, the 
quantities are [etc. ]. 

II. 9. tztv. To encroach or trespass (07 the 
lands or rights of another) in order to possess one- 
self unlawfully or unfairly of something, esp. in 
order to steal gamc; hence, to take game or fish 
illegally, or by unsportsmanlike devices. 

1611 Corcr., Pocher te tabeur dautruy, to poche into, or 
incroach vpon, another mans imployment, practise, or trade. 
1682 DrvpEen & Lee Duke of Guise ww. iii, 1 scorn to poach 
for power. 1706 Puittirs, ‘fo Joach,.. to destroy Game by 
unlawful means, as by laying Snares, Gins, etc. 1742 Pore 
Dune. w. 228 For Attic Phrase in Plato let them seek, 
I poach in Suidas for unlicens’'d Greek. 1827 Scott Fru. 
27 Jan., The pettish resentment that you might enter- 
tain against one who had poached on your manor. 1847 
Emerson Refr. Alen, Shaks. Wks. (Bohn) I. 358 So keen 
was the hope to discover whether the boy Shakespeare 
poached, or not. 1855 TuHackeray JVezcomes ix, Poaching 
on her lodgers’ mutton. 1868 G. Durr Pot. Surv. 72 A 
region in which the politician feels that he is poaching on 
the preserves of the geographer. 1885 Standard 20 Nov. 
3/8 All the owners poached tor salmon. 

10. ¢vans. a. To trespass on (land or water), esp. 


in order to kill or catch game. 
171s Gartu Clarcmont 8 They poach Parnassus, and 
lay snares for praise. 1807 CrapBe Par. Keg. 1. 814 
He poach'd the wood, and onthe warren snared. 1858 
F. E. Pacet Curate Cumberw. (1859) 319 A fellow who had 
poached lands and fished waters which Mr. Soaper himself 
had hired. 1885 /iefd 3 Oct. (Cassell), The Greta is not 
nearly so much poached as formerly. ; 
b. To catch and carry off (game or fish) illegally ; 
to capture by illicit or unsportsmanlike methods 


such as a poacher uses. Also jig. 

1862 Corzh. Mag. VI. 651 Some are famished to death, and 
some are poached, and some get hooked. 1895 /Hestm. 
Gaz. 8 Nov. 1/3 You were always * poaching’ our best men. 
1903 /4:d. 28 Mar. 2/1 She's a poacber, that woman—poaches 
children... Yes; poaches them;.. takes them away from 
other teachers who've taught in those families for years. 

c. Racing slang. ‘Vo filch (an advantage, e. g. 
at the start in a race) by unfair means. 

1891 Licensed Vict. Gaz. 20 Mar. 182/1 Seward main- 
tained that the start was a false one, and that his opponent 
poached full five yardsBefore he [Seward] moved. 1892 


POACHED. 


Daily News 16 May 3/5 Several [jockeys] displayed a 
marked desire to ‘poach a bit’ at the start. 1894 /bc:. 
16 Mar. 6/5 ‘he scratch poached the start, and gained 
fully half a length, rowing up to 44 to the minute against 
Oxford's 40, 

Hence Poaching ff/. a. 

1681 Cuetuam Angler's Vadeom. xxx. § 1 (1689) 166 To be 
used by none but idle pouching [s/c] fellows. 1886 C. Scott 
Sheep- Farming 200 In a few minutes the poaching flock is 
Senl scampering back to their own proper walk. 

Poached, ff. a.! [f. Poacttv.1 + -Ep1.] Of 
an egg: Cooked in boiling water, without the shell. 

c1450 Two Cookery-bks. 94 Potage de egges. J/S. Douce, 
Poccned egges. 1528 Payne Salerne's Regim. F jb, Poched 
egzes are better than egges rosted hard or rere. 16z0 

ENNER Via Recta v. 84 A couple of potched [ed/. 1650 
poched] Egges. 1742 Fietpinc Fos. Andrews 1. xv, Whether 
a poached egg, or chicken broth. 1889 A. Lanc Prince 
Prigio ii. 1o Why the king..should have poached eggs and 
plum-cake at afternoon tea. 


b. Poached egg, (a) name of gastropod shells of 


genus Ovu/zm; (4) see quot. 1903. 

1837 Penny Cyct. VII. 2357/1 Ovudume, (..commonly called 
Poached Eggs) 1903 Wéindsor Mag. Sept. 3835/2 The ball 
in a stroke of this kind will assume an oval shape something 
like a cucumber. ‘[his stroke is called in Stické parlance 
‘a poached egg’. 

Poached, £//.a.2 [f, PoacH v.2 + -ep1.J] In 
senses of the verb: esp. a. Trodden or trampled 
into miry holes. b. Acquired by poaching; 
illegally captured. 

3844 SterHens Dk. Farm 11. 110 The catile will soon 
render the whole bedding a poached mass, 1883 JEFFERIES 
Vature near Lond. 166 This very pond..is muddy enough, 
and surrounded wilh poached mud. 1889 Padd Vall Gaz. 
13 July 3 2 France. .is made the marke for english poached 
fish, and French poached fish find a market in England. 

ce. Poached eyes = F. yeux pochds, eyes swollen 
as if with a blow or weeping. (Cf. Poacti v.72 1¢.] 

1904 Athenzust 24 Sept. 4308/3 Samuel re-entered with 
poached eyes. 

Poacher ! ‘pdu'tfa1). Also potcher. [f. Poacu 
v.2 + -ERL] 

1. One who poaches or trespasses in pursuit of 
game; one who takes or kills game unlawfully. 

1667 Evetyn Publ. Employm. Misc. Writ. (1805) 552 The 
young potcher with his dog and kite, breaking his ncigh- 
bours hedges, or trampling o're his corn for a bird not worth 
sixpence. 1668 Witkins Aeca/Char. 265 Huntsman, Hunter, 
Fowler, Fisher,..Game, Pocher. 1680 Orwav Orphan iit. i. 
810 So Poachers basely pick up lir'd Game Whilst the fair 
Hunter's cheated of his Prey. 1774 Gotnosm. Nat. J/tst. 
(1776) IV. 12 They are shot at by poachers; traced by their 
footsteps in the snow; caught in springs. 1863 KixcsLry 
Water-Bat, i, \ keeper is only a poacher lurned outside 
in, and a poacher a keeper turned inside out. 

transf. 1702 VaLDEN sEsof's Fubhs vi. 1 Ren, an old 
poacher after game, Saw grapes look lempting fine. 1898 
Westmt. Gaz. 11 Feb. 10/1 To escape the jaws of the large 
pike, the only permitted poachers which exist al the lake. 

2.a. (U. 5S.) The'widgeon, JJareca americana: 
said to be so called from its habit of seizing the 
food for which other ducks have dived. (But cf. 
PocHarp.) b. The sea-poacher, a fish of the 
family Agonidee. (Cent. Lict.) 

3. Laper-making, One of the series of engines by 
which rags, ete., are comminuted, washed, bleached, 


and reduced to pulp; a poaching-engine. 

1877 W. Arnot in Jru/. Soc. Arts XXVI. 91/2 The 
second engine Is called the ‘ poacher ’, the roll of which. .does 
tittle more than mix the stuff and the bleach liquor. 1883 
R. Harpane MWorkshop Keceipts Ser. . 392/1 Reduce them 
{rag»] 1o half-stuff, and as soon as possible empty inlo the 
poacher..and bleach with great care. 1906 Drape Hafper- 
making 11. 65. 1906 J. Caste (Wolvercote Paper Mill) 
in Lef., Poicher or Poacher. 

4. attrib. and Comb. (sense 1), as poacher-court, 
-herd, -work. 

1784 Burss FA. ¥. Rankine viii, 1.. brought a Paitrick 
to the grun’...Somebody tells the Poacher-court ‘fhe hale 
affair, 1834 Z'ait’s May. 1. 767/2 ‘It was no poacher work, 
Matthew’, he said. 1897 Crockntr Laad's Love xxii. 226 
It was a portentous thing to see the poacher-herd so keen 
on the proprieties. 

Ilence Poa‘chery nonce-wil. 

1831 I’. L. Peacock Crotchet Castle ix. (1887) 109 Witchery, 
devilry, robbery, poachery, piracy, fishery, gipsy-aslrology. 

Poacher ® (poutfar). [f. Poach v.l + -er 1] 
A vessel or pan for poaching eggs. 

1868 Mary Jewry .WVoded Cookery 82 1 The egg may also 
be done in a regular egg-poacher. 

Poaching (potfin ), v42. 56.1 
-nG!.] ‘The action of Poacn a! 

1584 Cocan //aven Lealth cxciii. (1636) 174 [Eggs] be 
sodden two wayes;..the first is called seething..the second 
poching ofegges. a1zool}. EK. Dict. Cant. Crew, Poching, 
..an Egg Boyled in Water out of the Shell. 

Poaching, 24/. 56.2 [f. Poacu v.2 + -1xG 1.) 
The action of Poact v.2 

a. Trampling (of land) while in a sodden con- 
dition ; becoming poachy. 

1780 A. Younc Tour /red. 1.116 Lands..sound enough for 
winler feeding without poaching. 1802 C. Finpiater Agric. 
Surv. Peebles 159 The parks were extremely subject to 
Winler poaching. 1879 Amateur Poacher, The green 
drive shows traces of the poaching it received from the 
thick-planied hoofs of the huni when the leaves were off. 

b. Trespassing in pursuit of game; taking of 
game or fish illegally or by unsportsmanlike 


methods. Also fig. 


[f. Poacn v,1+ 
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1611 Beaum. & Fri. PAidaster iv. i, He hunts too much in 
the purlues, would he would leave off poaching. 1821 EGan 
Life in Lond. 11. iv. (Farner), You shall be admitted into 
the preserve; but remember no poaching. 1892 Athenxvusm 
20 Aug. 246/3 He has kept free from any suspicion of.. 
literary poaching. 

attrib, 1832 Ht. Martineau Homes Abroad i. 1 News 
of murderous poaching expeditions. 1899 $Westm. Gaz. 
20 Sept. 3/2 What some consider the poaching tactics of 
the music-halls. : 

ec. Paper-making. See Poach v.2§ ; poaching 
or pctching-engine = Po icHEr! 3. 

1877 W. Arnot in Fru/. Soc. Arts XXVI. 89/2 The 
bleaching or poaching engine. 1880 J. Dunxpar [ract. 
Papermaker 27 Yhe quantities of half-stuff filled into the 
potching engine should at all limes be as uniform as possible. 

Poachy (powtfi', a. [ff Poacn v2 + -y.] Of 
land: Spongy, retentive of moisture, and so liable 
to be trampled into muddy holes; sodden, swampy. 

1707 Mortimer //usé. 1721) 1. 56 1f much Rain come upon 
it while it lies flat, it will make it so poachy that you can- 
not plow it, (especially if ‘tis a wet Clay Land), 1802 C, 
Finptater Agric. Surv. Peebles 158 The land is put into 
a poachy state by every heavy shower of rain, 1844 STEPHENS 
Bk. Farm 11. 45 A heavy rain may fall for some days, and 
render the land quite soft and poachy. 

Hence Poa‘chiness. 

1707 Mortimer //vsh, (1721) I. 48 The lower Vallies, 
because of the poachiness of them, they keep for Grass. 

Poad, -e, obs. forms of Pong, Poop. 

Poadler, dial. var. PopLer, young coal-fish. 

Poak(e ‘pduk). [Origin obscure.] (See quots.) 

1846 Worcester, Poake, waste arising from the prepara- 
tion of skins, composed of hair, lime, and oil. Farm, Encyct. 
1858 Simmonpos Diet, Trade, Peak. 

Poak e, Poakmantie, obs. ff. PoKE, Pock- 
MANTEAU. Poale, obs. f. Pore. Poan, var. 
Poway. Poar, Poareblind, Poast, Poat, obs. 
ff. Pore v., PurBLIND, Post, Porte. 

Pob (ppb). Sc. Also dal, pab. (Origin ob- 
scure.] ‘The refuse of lax or (more recently) jute. 

1747 R. Maxwett Bee-master (1750) 21 The Hive to be 
laid over with the Refuse of Flax, commonly called Pob-tow. 
1765 Museum Rust. 1V. 46 If the flax is to be stacked, il 
should be set in an airy place, upon a dry foundation, such 
as pob-middings or the like. 1803 Prize Ess. High/. Soc. 
II. 10 At an old lint mill in Fife, a great heap of this 
refuse, or pab tow, as it is called, had been formed about 
60 years ago. 1818 Edind. Mag. \ug. 126/1 Observe their 
harness, the collars are made of straw or fob; (the refuse of 
flax when skutched). 1876 Laine Lisdores Abbey xxvi. 
389 The boys. .gathered pob, heather, and other inflaminable 
materials in a great heap. 

Pobble, obs. or dial. var. of PEBBLE, 

Pobs (ppbz), sh. p/. dia’, Also pobbies. Occas. 
in stzg. (Eng. Dial. Dict.). A dialect and nursery 
name for porridge, pap, bread and milk. 

1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Pols, Poddish, Porridge. 1848 
Mrs. Gasket ./. Barton ix, The child, .were awake, and 
crying for its pobbies. 1894 Hatt Cann J/aneman vi. iv, 
[ie was ladling the pobs into the child's mouth, 

+ Pocalips, -yps, obs. aphetic ff. ArocatyPse, 

1377 Lanat. ?. /'¢, B. xin, go He hath dronken so depe 
he wil deuyne sone, And preuen it by her pocalips and 
passioun of seynt Auereys. a@ 1440 [see ArocaLyPsE 1]. 

Pocan (powkan). [app, native indian namc.] 
The Virginian Poke or Poke-weed (Phytolacca 
decandra); = PoKE sb,t 2a, 

1858 Simmonns Dict. Trade, [’ocan-bush, a name in the 
United States for the Phytodacca decandra. 1866 {see Poxk 
sb.§ 2a). 

Pocar, Pocard, Poccoon, Poccoson, obs. ff. 
PoKER, PocHarp, Peccoon, Pocoson. 

+ Pocerounce, pokerounce. Oés. rare. A 
confection mentioned in the 15th c. ; see quot. 

61430 Two Cookery-bks. 3 Kalendare de Leche Melys 
[see Leacu sd. 2}.. Pocerounce. /did. 41 Pokerounce. Take 
Hony, & caste it in a ;otte tyl it wexe chargeaunt y-now ; 
take & skeme it clene, Take Gyngere, Canel, & Gulyngale, 
& caste Fer-to [etc.j. 

Pocession, obs. form of PossESsioy. 

| Pochade (pofa‘d). [Fr., a rough sketch, f. 
pocher to sketch in the rough, also to blur: see 
Poacu vl 2 and -AbE.) A rough, smudgy, or 
blurred sketch. 

1872 BrownixnG Fifine xxxvi, So, any skelch or scrap, 
pochade, caricature, Made in a moment, meant a monient 
to endure, I snap at. 

Po’chaise, po’chay, pochay, colloq. con- 
tractions of Post-CHAISE. 

1827 Scott Chron. Canongate Introd. iv, Its associalions 
of ‘pochays’ and mail-coaches. 1871 G. Merepitn //. Rich- 
mond 1, 135 ‘Vhere was a saying in the counly that to 
marry a Beltham you must po'chay her. /édsd. 158 ‘ She's 
past po'chaises ’, Squire Gregory sighed. 

Pochard (poutf-, powkaid, pe'tf-, ppkaud). 
Forms: a. 6 pocharde, (8 poachard),7- pochard. 
B. 6-9 pocard, 7 pocker, -ard, 9 pockard, 7- 
poker. [Of uncertain origin: perh. augmentative 
of OF. and mod.F. foche, in mod.F. poche-curller 
the spoonbill: see -Anb. (But there is little like- 
ness between the pochard and the spoonbill.) It 
might also be a deriv. of Poacu v.2, Poke v1 
The pronunciation seems quite unfixed. Prof. A. 
Newton makes the ck = £4; but Johnson made it 
as in poacher.) A European diving bird, Fu/ige/a 
or thyia ferina, of the family Axatidw, charac- 


a 


POCK. 


| terized by the bright reddish-brown colour of the 
head and neck; also called red-headed pochard, 
poker, wigeon, red-eyed poker, DUN-BIRD. Also 
applied to other species, as the African P., 4 ¢hyia 
or fuligula capensis; the Red-crested P., /. or 
Nyroca rufina, of India; the Tufted P., 4d. or F. 
cristata, of Europe and Asia; and in U.S. to the 
RED-HEAD, Anas americana. 

a, 1§52 Etyot, Soscha, a water foule like to a ducke, 
but somwhat lesse: I iudge it a pocharde. 1611 CotGr., 
Albrent,..a Pochard, 1678 Ray Wil/ughby’s Ornith. i. 
367 The Poker, or Pochard, or great read-headed Wigeon. 
1752 J. Hitt Hist. Anim. 431 The Anas, with grey wings, 
anda blackrump. The Pochard. 1755 JouNson, Poachard, 
a kind of water fowl. 18z0 Joprett s. v., I know no reason, 
why Johnson should have .. printed this word .. differently 
from any other author, and spelled it ‘poachard’, 1882 
Three in Norway viii. 65 A brood of pochards under the 
leadership of the old duck. 1894 Speicur Niddlerdale 203 
The bitlern, pochard, scaup, common scoter and the tufted 
duck have been seen in the park. 1894 Newton Dict. Birds 
734 Pochard, Pockard or Poker, names properly belonging 
to the male of a species of Duck (the female of which is 
known as the Dunbird). 

B. 1598 Fiorio, Bosca, a bird called apocard. 1674 Dent 
Let. in Ray’s Lett. (1718) 21, | have put up in a Box some 
Water Fowl, zz. a Pocker, a Smew,..a Widgeon, and a 
Whewer. 1678 Poker [see a}. 1706 Puictirs, Pocard, a 
kind of water-fowl. 1709 Deruam in PAil. Trans, XXVI. 
466 Anas fera fusca...The Poker. 1768 Pexxanr Zool, 
II. 470 Vhe Pochard. .. In London markels .. known by 
the name of Dun birds. 1843 Yarrece //ist. Birds II. 
233 The Pochard, or Dun-bird, for this species is known 
by various names, as Red-headed Poker, and Red-eyed 
Poker... isa winler visiter to this country. 1895 A. PatTER- 
son Man & Nature 85 We blazed away several times, 
pickin’ up near twenty pokers (pochards). 

b. attrib. and Comé., as pochard-duck ; pochard- 
grass, dra’. some water-plant, app. a species of 
Polygonum (Newton Dict. Birds 735 note). 

1833 Bairo in Proc. Berw. Nat. C/ub 1. No. 1. 16 He 
had .. received .. a specimen of the pochard duck (das 
JSerina Lin.). 1879 R. Lussock Fauna Norf. 137 A parti- 
cular weed,—Pochard Grass, as it is called. 

Poche, obs. form of Poacn, Poucn. 

+ Pocill, 04s. rare. In 6 pocyllie. fad. L. 
poillum a little cup, dim. of pdculum cup.J A 
small cup, a phial; ¢vaxsf. a draught, a potion. 

1572 J. Joxes Bathes Buckstone 19 Vake in the morninge 
fasunge. in pocyll whay, made with ale, lo purge choller. 
In pocyil whay made of whyte wyne, to purge fleme, dt, 
zo Of herbes for your brothes and pocylles, inallowes, 
cychorye, endyue, vyolettes, pacyence. 

+ Povcillator. Obs. rare. [a. L. pocillator (Ap- 
pul.), f. pact//um: sce prec.) A cup-bearer. So 
+Pocillation. Ods. rare—°. 

1658 Purturps, Poci//ation, the waiting on a great mans 
cup. 1661 Birount Gélossegr. (ed. 2), Poci/lator \Lat.), he 
that waileth on a great persons cup, a cup-bearer. 1705 
Exston in //earne’s Collect. 30 Nov. (O. H.S.) [. 107 King 
of Pocillator’s. 

Pocilliform (posi‘lifprm), @. rave. ff. L. 
poctllum (sce PocILL) + -ForM: cf. PocuLivorM.] 
Of the shape of a little cup. 

1846 Dana Zooph. 506 This species. .has pocilliform cells. 

Pocion, obs. form of Potion. 

Pock (pek), 56, Forms: 1 poc, 4-6 pokke, 
4-8 pocke, 5 pok, 5-6 poke, 6 Sc. poik, 6- pock. 
Pl. 1 poceas, 4-6 pokkes, (5 pocken), 4-8 
pockes, 6 pocques, 6- pocks; also 6-7 poxe, 
6- pox: see Pox. [OK. foc, focc- pustule, ulcer, 
= MDu., MLG. focke (poche), Du. poh, LG. 
pocke, E¥ ris. pok, pokke, ING. dial. pfoche, poche 
(mod.Ger. pocke from 1.G.), So obs. F. pocque, 
pokke, poxse, paucgue (1400-1514 in Godef.), from 
LG. or Eng. hese continental words are all 
fem.; OF. poce was mase. (in one place app. fem.). 

Kluge and Franck refer Jocc, pocke tothe OTeut. vbl. stem 


*puh(h)-, to swell up, blow up, whence also OE. fohha, 
pocca bag: see Pocker, Poke sd.!] 
J, A pustule or spot of eruption in any eruptive 
discase, esp. (since ¢ 1700) in small-pox. 
¢ 1000 Sax. Leech. 11.104 Drenc wip poc adle wy] wzter 
on croccan, do hunig on [ete.]. /é/., Smire beer hit utslea 
on pone poc. /éfd., Drenc wip poccum bisccop wyrt [ete.}. 
Lbid. Wi. 4 gif poc sy on eagan, nim merc, sapan,.mid 
Godes fultume he sceal aweg. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Hard. Prod, 
30 And it is hool anon, and forthermoor Of pokkes, and of 
scabbe, and euery soor. 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 
97 He [Alexander] was of sangweyn colour, his face ful of 
pockis. 15.. Prot. Rom, in NV. Fest. in Scots (S.T.S.) 111 
318 Ewin as anne ewill skabbe or anne poke cann not 
alwayis be keipit in with the violence of medicynne. 1583 
Stuspes d vat. Abus.1.(187g) 96 It bringeth ulcerations, scab, 
scurf, blain, botch, pocks. a@1585 MonTGomerie /lyting 
316 The powlings, the palsay, with pockes like pees. 1706 
Puirurs, /’ock, a Scab of the Small-Pox. 17z0 Becker in 
Phil. Trans. XXX1. 56 Having great Pockes or Pustules 
on the Surface of their Bodies, from whence the Pox is 
denominated. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) IV. 
4o A few of the pock appeared on his face. 1877 Roberts 
Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) 1. 150 The number of spots or ‘ pocks’ 
varies from a few to thousands, but as a rule from 100 to 
joo are present. 1897 A/lbutt's Syst. Med. U.559 With the 
retrogression of the pock and the subsidence of the areola 
the local phenomena of a normal vaccination are at an end. 
b. fransf. A spot or mark like a pustule. 
3894 Dove Mem. S. Holstes 9g Holmes..would.. proceed 
to adorn the opposite wall with a patriotic V.R. done in 
| bullei-pocks. 


POCK. 


2. A disease characterized by pustules or eruptive 
spots ; esp. (a) small-pox; (4) ‘great (French or 
Spanish) pox’, syphilis: = Pox sd, 1b, e. 

a. in ~2. Now written Pox. (Rarely construed 


with vb. in singular.) 

¢ i325 Gloss. W. de Bibbesw. in Wright Voc. 161 Viroles, 
pockes. 1377 Lanci. P. Pl. B. xx. 97 Kynde come after 
with many kene sores, As pokkes and pestilences, and moche 
poeple shente. 1480 Caxton Chron, ng, vi. (1520) 127 b/t 
Also that tyme a sekenes that men call the pockes slewe 
bothe men and women thrugh theyr infectynge. 1500-20 
Dunsar Poents lv. 30 Quhill that thai gatt the Spangie 

ockis. 1518 Pace Let. Wolsey 14 July (Cal. State Papers 
den. VIII), They do die..of the small pokkes and measels. 
1529 S. Fisn Supplic. Beggers 6 They .. that catche the 
pokkes of one woman, and bere they to an other. a 1548 
Hart Chrou., Hen. V1/1 190 Item that he hauing the 
Fyenche pockes presumed to come and breth on the kyng. 
1552 Ordre Hosp. St. Barthol, Pref. Av, This Hospital .. 
where..there haue bene healed of the pocques, fystules.. 
tonombre of .viij. hundred, 1615 Sanoys 77av. 109 The pocks 
is vncredibly frequent amongst them. 1681 W. RoBERTSON 
Phraseol, Gen. (1693) 481 ‘The disease of the Spanish Pocks. 

B. in sing. Now dad. or vulgar. 

14.. Stockh. Aled. ATS. « 461 in Anglia XVIII. 306 
Seint Nicasse had a pokke small. ¢1440 Prom. Parv. 
407/2 Pokke, sekenesse, Jorrigo. 1530 TiNoALE Axsv, 
Sir 1, More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850) 105 If God punish the 
world with an evil pock, they immediately paint a block 
and call it Job, to heal the disease. 1530 Pa.sGr. 256/r 
Pocke a great pocke, /a gorre, fa grosse ucrolle, Pocke 
a small, werolle. 1593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. Wks. 
(Grosart) II. 52 Would it were not an infectious bane, or 
an incroching pocke. 1845S. Jupo AVargaret i. v. (1881) 
264 Glad you got through the pock so well—it takes a second 
time, some say. 1851 MayHrw Lond. Labour |. 405/2 As soon 
as ever the pock began to decay, it took away my eyes 
altogether. 

tb. fig. (sing.) Obs. 

1545 Brinktow Cowwfl. 32 The same pock that was in the 
clargys wyne and clothes, hath so infected the gentylmen 
of the temporaltye. 1555 Epen Decades Pref. (Arb.) 52 
Hathe not the pocke of thy licentiousnesse bruste furth in 
maner to thyne owne destruction? 1607 R. C[arew) tr. 
Estienne's World of Wonders Aiijb, Neither can the 
waters .. be cured of their spiritual] barrennesse, or of the 
Romish pock and gyptian scab. 

+e. In imprecation or exclamation: see Pox 
5b. 3. Obs. 

+ 3. sing. and gi. A disease of sheep: = Pox 
Gy tee, (OG: 

1531 Tinpate £xf. 1 Yohn (1537) 30 Who dare deny saynt 
Anthony a flese of wol .. leste he sende the pockes amonge 
our shepe. 1548 Etyot, A/centigo, the scabbe which isamong 
shepe, called the pockes [1552 HuLoEt, pocke]. 

4. attrib. and Comé,, as pock-arr (dza?.), 
-frecken, -fret,-hole, -mark, a scar, mark, or ‘pit’ 
left by a pustule, esp. of small-pox; pock-arred 
(dia/,),-broken, -eaten, -frecken, -freckled, -fret, 
-fretted (-fretten), -holed, -marked, -pitted 
(-pitten) adjs., scarred, marked, or ‘pitted’ with 
pustules, esp. of small-pox; + pock-break, (?)a 
breaking out or marking due to some form of 
pox; pock-house (U. S. dial.), a small-pox 
hospital; pock-lymph, the lymph of cow-pox, as 
used in vaccination; pock-pit wv. /rvavs., to ‘pit’ 
or mark with pustules (in quot. 7¢.); + pock- 
royal, satirical name for a pustule of the ‘ great 
pox’; pock-sore, a sore caused by a pustule, or 
by the pox; +pocks-rotten a.: see Pox sd. 4; 
pock-stone, local name for a hard greyish stone 
found in the Staffordshire coal-measures: see also 
pox-stone (POX sb.); + pock-tree: see Pockwoop. 

1611 Cotcr., Fossetteux,..full of little pits, *pockars, 
or pock-holes. 1655, 1691 [see Arr]. 1828 Craven Gloss. 
(ed. 2), Pock-arr, Pock-mark, a scar or mark left by the 
small pox. 1825 Brockett JV. C. Gloss., *Pock-arred,.. 
pitted with the small-pox. [See also Exg. Dial. Dict.) 
21568 Montcomerie Misc. Poems liv. 2 Fyndlay M¢Con- 
noquhy, fuf MeFadgan, Cativilie geil3ie with ye *poik- 
braik. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 407/2 *Pokbrokyn, forr7gi= 
nosus, 1662 GURNALL Chr, in Arm. verse 17. 1. xxv. § 4 
(1679) 322/1 What a beauty Man was, till he was pock- 
broken (if I may say so) by sin. 1862 Borrow IVild Wales 
xxxvil, His face was long and rather good-looking, though 
slightly pock-broken. a1g50 //ye Way Spyttel Hons 112 
in Hazl. £. 2. P. IV. 28 Scabby and scuruy, *pocke eaten 
flesh and rynde. 1530 Patscr. 256/1 *Poke frekyns, 
picquetevre or picguottevre de uerolle. 1695 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 3134/4 Mary Scarlet,..thin visage, swarthy complexion, 
pock frecken. 1714 /bid. No. 5223/4 A spare middle-siz'd 
Man, *Pockfreckled and Ruddy Complexion. 1731 Mepiry 
tr. Kolben's Cape G. Hope Ul. 198 Several hairs would 
remain in the *pock-frets. 1744 Boston Post-Boy 1 Oct. 4/2 
Byrn. .looks pale and *pockfret. 1693 Loud. Gaz. No. 2843/4 
Pale-faced, and a little *Pock-fretted. c1640 R. James 
Poems (1880) 213 A Virginne..proper of all tbings but a 
pale *pock fretten face. 1840 Mrs. F. Trotiorr IW idow 
Afarried i, A deal better chance that your child will be 
like what you see there, than to poor pock-fretten Phebe. 
1552 Hutorr, *Pocke hole or scarre, 1676 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 1145/4 A full set Woman with Pockholes in her 
face. 1708 /did. No. 4487/3 Ilaving a thin pockhole Face. 
1682 /bid. No. 1722/4 Ile is a little broad Man, *Pock- 
holed. 1845 S. Jupp Alargarct 1. v, A *Pock House was 
established,..and a general beating up for patients was had 
throughout the region, 1881 Tynoatt. Floating Alatter of 
Air 119 A quantity of natter, comparable in smallness to the 
*pock-lymph held on the point of a lancet. 1673 IWedder- 
burn's Vocab, 20 (Jam.) Movcac variolarum, *pock-inarks. 
1851 D. Jerroip SZ. Giles ii. 15 His flat broad face was.. 
thinly sprinkled with deep pock-marks, 
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Archives (1898) XX. 16 Terence Milford,..has short brown 
hair, a little *pock-marked. 1899 STEAD in Review of 
Rev. May 493/2 The whole area is pock-marked with 
public houses. 1843 Blackw. A/ag. LIN. 225 It becomes 
a plague, a moral smiall-pox, .. *pockpitting his small 
modicum of brains. 1862 Mayuew Loud. Labour VI. 
332 He was under the middle size, *pockpitted. 1864 
Tennyson Aylmer’s F. 256 Did Sir Aylmer know That 
great “pock-pitten fellow had been caught? 1694 Morreux 
Rabelais vy. v, Embroider'd o'er the Phiz with Carbuncles, 
Pushes, and *Pockroyals. 1643 Prynnt Sov. Power Part. 
11, 89 Neither must the Chyrurgion dresse their wounds, or 
*pock-soars. 1g0z2 C. G. Harper //olyhead Road ii. 33 
(Wednesbury) Those foundations have an unusual interest, 
built as they are of the inaterial called ‘*pockstone’. ¢ 1532 
Du Wes Jntrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 914/3 The *pocke tre, gaiagz 


ou chan. 
Pock, v. rare. [f Pock sb.) “vans. To mark 


with pocks, or ( fg.) with dishguring spots. 

1841 Murray Let. in Siniles JZemz. (1891) I]. xxxv. 474 
Houses.. literally peppered and pocked from top to bottom 
with shot-marks. 1869 Biackmore Lorna D.|lix, This tufty 
flaggy ground, pocked with bogs and boglets. 1889 Laxcet 
29 June 1314/1 The posterior parts of both lungs were 
pocked with tubercle in the softening stage. 

Pock, variant Sc. spelling of Poker, bag. 

Pocker, obs. variant of PocHarD. 

Pocket (pekct), sd. Forms: 4-6 poket, 5 
-ett, 5-S pockett, 6 -ette, (pokit, 7 poccet), 
6- pocket. [ME. foket, a, Anglo-Norman /okele 
(13th c. Godef.), mod.Norman dial. fozgzette, dim. 
of ONF. poke, pogue, pouque = ¥. poche, whence 
dim. fochette: see Poke sd.1, Poucn sb. OF. had 
also a masc. form fochet, pouchet (1396 jn Godef.), 
still da/., also in mod.Norman dial. fowguet.] 

1. A bag or sack. Sometimes used as a measure 
of quantity, varying in capacity according to the 
commodity contained, and the locality. 

Now chiefly used for hopsand wool, a pocket of wool being 
half a sack (in 13thc. a quarter), a pocket of hops about 
168 Ibs. 

1280 Afemoranda Roll, K. R. m. 134, Venerunt coram 
Baronibus et recognoverunt se teneri Bonruncino et sociis 
suis mercatoribus de Luk’ in quatuor saccis lane et uno 
pochetto, id est in quarta parte unius sacci. ¢1340 Nodls 
of Parlt. Wl. 385/1, xx sacz & ix peres de Leyne trovez 
en xxiii sarplers & en 1 poket. 1526 in Dillon Cadais 
Pale (1892) 90 Item, for evry horseloode of pocketts iiij d. 
1535 in G. Schanz Engl. Handelspolitik (1881) 11. 385 The 
canvas, that goeth to the pokit with the hey and threde, 
that goeth to yt, weyeth about 2 nailles. 1706 Puituips, 
Pocket of Wool, the Quantity of half a Sack, See Sack of 
Wool and Sarplar. 1724 De For Tour Gt. Brit, 1. 128 
Here [at Stourbridge Fair] I saw what I have not obsery'd 
inany other Country of England,.. a Pocket of Wool. This 
seems to be first call’d so in Mockery, this Pocket being so 
hig, that it loads a whole Waggon,..and these ordinarily 
weigh a Ton or 25 Hundred weight of Wool, all in one Bag. 
1767 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 130/1 There were only eleven 
pockets of new hops, the quality of wbich was very bad. 
1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. II. 755 The brightest 
hops, and those which have the finest colour, are put into 
bagging of a better quality, and termed pockets. 1809 
R. Lancrorp /utrod. Trade 126, 147 pockets of hops, each 
weighing 1cwt. rqr. 18lb. 1876 S. Keus. ALlus. Catal, 
§ 2107 Model of a hand loom..designed to weave sacks or 
pockets without a seam either at the sides or end. 

2, A small bag or pouch worn on the person; 
spec. one inserted in or attached to a garment, for 
carrying a purse or other small articles. 

1430 Hymns Wirg. 62 ‘Apparaile be propirli’, quod 
Pride, ‘Loke bi pockettis passe be lengist gise’. a 1450 
Stockh. Afed. ATS. 1. 61 in Anglia XVIII. 296 In a poket 
pou it do, Pat pe water may renne ber-fro. 1570 FoxE 
A. & Af. (ed. 2) 192/1 He bare alwayes about hym, in hys 
bosome or pocket, a litle booke contayning the Psalmes of 
Dauid. 1596 SHaxs. 1 Hen. JV, 1 iil, 61 Haue you 
enquir’d yet who pick’d my Pocket? @ 1680 BuTLer Rev. 
(1759) II. 446 A Prodigal is a Pocket with a Hole in the 
Bottom. 1700 T. Brown Amusem. Ser. & Com. 67 Here 
walk’d a French op with both his Hands in his Pockets. 
1701 Swirt Mrs. Fr. Harris’ Petit. 7 All the money I have 
..I keep in my pocket, tied about my middle, next my 
smock. 1704 Loud. Gaz. No. 4072/6 Left in a..Coach.., 
a white Dainask Pocket. 1869 Trottore //e knew, etc. 
xxvii, He carried the letter witb him in his pocket. 1906 
Weldon's Ladies’ Frnl. Sept. 90/3 This theatre pocket is a 
Parisian novelty, worn suspended from the waist, and is 
intended to hold the handkerchief, fan, opera glasses, etc. 

b. esp. That in which money is carried ; hence 
typically used for one’s purse or stock of cash ; 
pecuniary resources, private means. Amfply pocket : 
(transf.) a person without money. 

1717 Lapy M. W. Montacu Let. to Princess of Wales 
1 Apr., I would have paid them the money out of iny own 
pocket. 1731 Gay in Swift's Lett. (1766) I. 133, I had 
flattered myself, your law-suit was at an end, and that your 
own money was in your own pocket. 1765 FootE Comiis- 
sary 1. Wks. 1799 II. 9 The bridegroom may put the pur- 
chase-money.. into his pocket. 1781 CowPer Truth 322 
Yon cottager.. Just earns a scanty pittance, and at night, 
Lies down secure, her heart and pocket light. 1834 L. 
Ritcnie Wand. by Seine 252 War empties the pocket; no 
kingdom can go to war with empty pockets. 1879 Farrar 
St. Paul 1. 492 ‘The slave-masters were touched in their 
pockets, and it filled them with fury. 1892 Barinc-Goui.o 
Trag. Cesars |. 15 Only the empty pockets and lacklands 
were excluded. 1894 R. Brioces Feast of Bacchus ul. 743 
A gentleman can't consider his pocket. AZod. One's hand 
has to be constantly in one’s pocket here. 


3. llence, in various phrases: 
a. Jia pocket: (a) Waving money available ; in 
possession of funds; (4) Llaving (so much) money 
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left over or to profit, as ‘to be ten shillings in 
pocket by the transaction’. tb. Out of pocket: 
tort of funds (obs.) ; fo be out of pocket, to bea 
loser (by some transaction). 

1751 Affect. Narr. of Wager 154 We might indeed have 
starved..if Bulkeley had not happened to be somewhat in 
Pocket. 1755 SMoLLETT Quix. (1803) IV. 143 At the end 
of their peregrination, they are above a hundred crowns in 
pocket. 1846 Jerrotp A/ys. Caudle’s Curtain Lect. xxx, 
If you'd a chaise of your own. .you'd be money in pocket. 

1693 Concreve Old Bach. 1.1, But, egad, I’m a little out 
of pocket at present. 1737 Locan in Rigaud Corr. Sef. 
Sten (1841) 1. 319 The proprietors..complain they are yet 
out of pocket by it. 1787 Netson in Nicolas Disf. (1245) 
I, 212 If she goes soon he will still be out of pocket by the 
Appointment. 1837 Sir F. Parcrave Aferch. & Friar Ded. 
(1844) 6, I shall be pounds out of pocket by my conscientious 
refusal. 1882 Miss Branpon J/t, Koyal III. iv. 74, | am 
out of pocket for my expenses. 

c. Zo put in one’s pocket: To pocket, take or 
keep to oneself, conceal, suppress. 

1652 Coxiinces Caveat for Prof. vi. (1653) 32 You had as 
good have put your tongue in your pocket. 1885 W. E. 
Norris 4drian Vidal xiii, 1 put my pride in my pocket. 

d. Ji (some one’s) pocket: (a) Quite close to, in 
close attendance upon (some onc); (4) Under the 
personal control or direction of (some one). 

181z Lapy GRANVILLE Left, (1894) I. 42 Lord Gower.. 
seemed charmed with her, sat in her pocket all the evening, 
both ina titter. 1852 THackeray Ang. H sun. ii. (1858) 58 He 
was sitting with the family seat in his pocket. 1881 MALLock 
Rom, 19th Cent. w. iti, He sits in her pocket every evening. 

+ 4. A pouch- or pocket-shaped net. Obs. rare—'. 

¢1410 Alaster of Game (MS. Dighy 182) i, Elleswhere pei 
sle hem with smale poketes and with pursnettes, with smale 
nettes, with hare pipes, and with longe nettes. 

5. Lilliards. One of the open-mouthed bags or 
pouches placed at the corners and on each side of 


the table, into which the balls are driven. 

1754 J. Love Cricket (1770) 5 Or when the Ball, close 
cushion'd, slides askew, And to the op’ning Pocket runs, 
aCou. 1801 Strutt Sforts & Past. w. i. § 16 At the com- 
mencement of the last century, the billiard-table was square, 
having only three pockets for the balls to run in, situated on 
one of the sides. 1837 TackEray Mavenswing iii, The 
billiard-ball eyes..fell plump into the pocket of his heart. 
1899 Adlbutt’s Syst. Aled. VII1.258 They let their adversary 
spot the red and take the balls out of the pockets. 

6. Zool. and Anat. A sac-shaped or pocket-like 
cavity in the body of an animal; sfec. 

(a) A blind sac. (4) The cheek-pouch of some rodents, 
e.g. the Saccomyide. (c) The abdominal pouch of a mar- 
supial. (¢) ‘he abdominal cavity of a halibut or other fish. 

1773 Projects in Ann. Reg. 127/1 The Iceland fishermen 
..beat the bone upon a block with a thick stick, till the 
pockets, as they term them, come out easily, and thus pre- 
serve the sounds entire. 1897 Adlbutt’s Syst. Aled. 111. 894 
This disposition [in perityphlitic abscesses] to the formation 
of loculi or pockets often causes much difficulty in the 
healing. 1899 Wests. Gaz. 8 Dec. 12/1 The bullet had 
struck between the pocket of the arm and the shoulder- 
blade. 1906 Britt. Aled. Frnl. 13 Jan. 70 A small walled- 
off pocket of pus. 

b. A sac-like cavity in a plant. 

1862 Darwin Fertil. Orchids iv. 133, I found pollen 
masses which had their broad ends pushed by insects into 
this pocket. 

7. a. Alining. A cavity in the earth filled with 
gold or other ore; an abruptly dilated part of 
a vein or lode; also, an accuinulation of alluvial 
gold. b. A small cavity ina rock; esf. in Geol. a 
cavity in a rock or stratum filled up with foreign 
material. ¢. Asubterranean cavity containing water. 

a. 1850 B. Taytor Eldorado ix. (1862) 89 We found many 
persons at work. .searching for veins and pockets of gold. 
1878 F.S. Wittiams J/idd. Railw. 576 It [hematite iron 
ore] lies especially in fissures or as the miners call them 
‘pockets’, in the rock. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. IV. 
255/2 The ores {of manganese] are rich, and are found in 
pockets in a schistose rock. 1896 Pad/ Alall Mag. Jan. 39 
[He] had come upon a small ‘ pocket ’ of nuggets. 

Jig. 1879 F. Harrison Choice Bks. (1886) 21 When our 
veatingeonever deep, runs wholly into ‘pockets’, 1889 Daily 
News 28 Feb. 7/2 A theological romance, which turned out 
to be a perfect ‘ pocket ’, was not accepted by an Editor. 

b. 1850 Lit. Gaz. 15 June 405/2 ‘The sands which had 
gathered in the crevices and pockets of the rocks, 1872 
Dasent Three to One INI. 251 A great pocket of clay crops 
out at the edge of the Bagshot sand. 1893 7iszes 3 June 6/6 
The chalk..presents. .a precipitous front of white, unbroken 
except by an occasional ‘ pocket ’ of red soil from above. 

c. 1852 C. W. Hosxins Tafa 3 Water .. without even 
a ‘pocket’ to run into for escape or concealment. 1881 
Raymonp A/iuing Gloss., Pocket...a natural underground 
reservoir of water. 

8. a. A wide pit-like hollow in a cafion or 
fissure. b. A deep glen or hollow among moun- 
tains. ¢, A spot hemmed in on all sides by high 
ground. d. A hollow cut out in wood-carving. 

a. 1869 Puitiirs Vesuv, ix. 250 Fissures. .open sometimes 
into pockets or cavities of larger area. 1884 J. G. Bourke 
Snake Dance Moquis ix. 86 The cafion widened into a plea- 
sant little pocket. 

b. 1885 Roosevett /funting 7 rips v. 128 In many of the 
pockets or glens in the sides of the hill, the trees grow to 
some little height. 

c. 1897 Bawey Princ. Fruit.crowing 59 The grower 
should avoid flat lands which are hemmed in on all sides by 
elevations, for these * pockets’ are nearly always frosty. 

Qa. 1892 Ex. Rowe Chip-carving (1895) 33 A combination 
of triangles and diamonds all treated as sunk pockets. 

9. A recess or cavity resembling a pocket in use 


or position, as a. ‘Ik slot for the reception of the 


POCKET. 


vertical side-pieces of a sash-frame ; b. A re- 
ceptacle in the cover of a book for a folded map, 
etc.; ¢. A small cabin or coal bunker on board 
ship; @. The trap of a weir in which fish are 
caught. 


1881 Youss Zu. Man his own Mechanic § 830 A close 
inspection of the side of frame will show the amateur where 
the ‘pocket’ A is, 1898 Century A/ag. Feb. 531/2 The 
single females are stowed in ‘pockets’ on both sides of the 
ships 1899 F..I. Buttes Jay avy 95 In coaling ship 
tbe work of distributing the coal throughout the series of 
pockets that are plastered all around the engines and boilers 
is of incredible severity. 1900 Journ. Wr. of Rubruck 
(Hak}. Soc.) Contents, Map to Illustrate the Two Journeys. 
--In pocket. j ; 

10. A baggy place, a btlge (in a sail). 

1899 Daily Vews 21 Oct. 3/4 The mainsails of both yachts 
were glaringly faulty. ‘here was a big pocket in the 
Shamrock’s, pinching her to leeward. : 

ll. Racing. The position in which a competitor 
is hemmed in by others and so has no chance 
of winning. (Cf. Pocket v. 1c.) 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

12. attrib. and Comb. (passing into adj.) a. 
Adapted or intended to be carried in the pocket. 

1612 in Crt. & Times Fas. f (1849) 1. 136 Here is a pro- 
clamation coming out this day against pocket-dags. 2 1625 
Fretcuer & Mass. Cust, Countsy u. iii, Out with your 
bodkin, Your pocket-dagyer, your stiletto. 1640 Brome 
sintipodes iv. ix, The multiplicity of pocket-watches. 1688 
Lovie /ina/ Causes Nat. Things iv. 153 A pocket-dyal 
with a magnet needle. 1697 Damrier Voy. round World 
(1699) 11 Directing our course by our Pocket Compasses. 
1708 Loud, Gaz. No. 4422/8 Lost.., a large blue Turkey- 
Leather Pocket-Case. 1715 /éé¢. No. 5336/3 A neat Pocket 
I-ditton of the Odes..of Horace. 1740 J. Wittiamson (2/¢/e) 
The British Angler, or a Pocket-Companion for Gentlemen- 
Fishers. 1793 Beppoes Wath. Evid. 138 It is not very easy 
to believe, that words have the property of shutting up all 
at once, like pocket telescopes. 1860 T'yxpatt Glac, 1. xxvii. 
205, 1..looked at the film of liquid through a pocket-lens. 
1864 G. Merepitu Luuilia xxxiv, I would buy a pocket- 
dictionary at one of the ports. 

b. Small enongh to be carried in the pocket, or 
figured as being so; tiny, diminutive. 

1621 Be. Mountacu Diatribe 508 Two poore Breuiarists, 
with our small pocket-learning. 1856 Estrsox Lug. Traits, 
Land Wks. (Bohn) 11. 18 A pocket Switzerland, in which 
the lakes and mountains are on a sufficient scale to fill the 
eye and touch the imagination. 1860 Reape Clofster & //. 
iv, Now this pocket-athlete [a dwarf] was insanely fond of 
griping the dinner-table with both hands and so swinging. 

c. (from 2. Having reference to money; arising 
from pecuniary considerations. 

1705 in W. S. Perry //ist. Coll. Amer. Col, Ch. 1. 156 The 

ersonal interest and pocket gain of one Single person. 1855 

.R. Leircnupo Cornwall Mines 160 All persons are most 
open to pocket arguments, and here cante one. 

d. Private, secrct. 

1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 543 Teing by a secret or 
pocket deed to be defeated of the incumbrance he has 
advanced his money for. 

13. Spccial Comb. : pocket-borough, a borough 
of which the parliamentary representation was 
under the control of one person or family; pocket- 
burner (Aumorous), a coin in the pocket (in 
allusion to the saying uscd of one who cannot 
keep money, that the coin burns a hole in the 
pocket); t pocket-cloth, a pocket-handkerchief ; 
pocket-cutter, a thief who cuts pockcts; pocket- 
expenses, small personal outlays; pocket-filled 
a., having the pockets full, rich; pocket-fish = 
ANGLER! 2; pocket-flap, pocket-lid, a lappet 
covering a pockct; +pocket-hay, pocket-net: see 
quot.; + pocket-hoop, a hoop consisting of two 
parts, one worn on cach hip, and serving as a 
pocket ; pocket-judgement: see quots.; pocket- 
like a., resembling a pocket; pocket-mouse, 
a rodent of the family Saccompid, a pouched 
mouse; pocket-pedlar C’. S. (sce qnot.); pocket- 
plum = d/adder-plum (BLADDER 10) : see quots. ; 
pocket-rat = Gorter sé! 1; pocket-sheriff: 
see quots.; + pocket-tortoise, a pocket tortoise- 
shell comb; pocket veto: see quot. Sce also 
POCKET-BOUK, -HANDKERCHIEF, etc. 

1856 Miss Mutock ¥. /alifa.v xxiv, Satisfied that, .. 
despite the unheard-of absurdity of a contested election, Lis 
*pocket-borough was quite secure. 1877 bLack Green Past. 
iv, There was not half as much mischief done by the old 
pocket-borough sysiem as there is by this moncy quatifica- 
tion, 1895 C.R.B. Barrett Surrey ili. 80 Horne ‘Tooke... 
sat for the pocket borough of Sarum. 1848 KincsLry 
Saint's Trag. im. iv, One that..never met you after a hail- 
storm without lightening himself of a few *pocket-burners, 
a1704 1. Grown Jive Orf. Schol. Wks. 1730 I. 3 Cannot 
1 wipe mine eyes with the fair *pocket-cloth? 1885 J/i/uor 
(Dakota) 7e//er 5 June 2/3 Deck hands on the steamer .. 
were being robbed by *pocket-cutters among the rousta.- 
bouts. 1751 Smo ett Per. 7c. xxxiii, A purse. to defray 
her *pocket-expenses in her absence. 1886 W. J. Pucker 
#. Europe 237 Let ihe emply titles and empty pockets 
marry the titheemad and *pocket-filled Jewesses. 1896 
West, Gaz, 21 Feh, 8/1 The angler is known by various 
names, including * Pocket-fish, Sea-devil, Fishing-frog, Toad- 
fish, Driarbot, and Wide-gab. 1704 Dict. Rust. et Urb, 
*Pocket-dluyes,.. certain short Nets wherewith to take 
Pheasants alive...They are about a yard long. 1790 R. 
Tyrer Contrast 1, i, You really think the *pocket-hoop 
unbecoming. 1834 Prancuk Brrt, Costnime xxii. (1847) 416 
The pocket hoop 1s ridiculed in 1780 by a print in wbich 
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a girl so attired is placed heside a donkey laden with a pair | 
of panniers. 1736-59 M. Bacon Adbridgm. Law of Execu- 
tion (1778) 11. 331 The addition of the King’s Seal, which 
was never required to any Contract at Common Law, was 
to authenticate and make the Security of a higber Nature 
than any other then known. .thusit must be presumed from 
the force of them, which is equal to Judgments of the 
Superior Courts, they obtained the Namie of “Pocket Judg- 
ments, 1872 IWVharton's Law Lex. (ed. 5), Pocket-judgment, 
a statute-merchant which was enforceable at any time after 
non-payment on the day assigned, without further proceed- 
ings. 1890 Pad? Mal/ G, 15 May 3/2 There is a new tailor- 
made jacket called the ‘ Cavalier ‘... It falls down to the hips 
and has heavy *pocket-lids and lappels. 1880 A. Watson in 
Gentl. Mag. CCXLVI. 48 Nose, eyes, and ears.. arise as 
*pocket-like ingrowths from the epiblast or outer layer of 
the body. 1884 Casse//'s Nat. //7st. 111. 124 These animals 
(Saccomyidz) .. by American writers..are called ‘*Pocket 
Mice’. 1892 Nation (N.Y.) 28 July 66/1 *Pocket-pedlers 
.. who stand on the street coriers with a botile in one 
pocket and a glass in the other, and will sell you a drink 
in a doorway or ahorse-shed. 1899 Massre Sext-b&. Plant 
Dis. 85 ‘*Pocket-plums ', or ‘ Bladder-plums’. .. The .. dis- 
ease of plum-trees .. caused by a minute parasitic fungus 
(Exoascus prunt}...Instead of developing into a normal 
plum,.. grows .. into a deformed, useless structure. ..’‘Vhe 
entire structure is dry, and notatall fleshy. .{and]also hollow, 
the ‘stone’ containing the seed not being developed. 1902 
Encycl. Brit. XXVIII. 560/2 Many of these Taphrinea: afe 
important parasites—e.g. Pocket plums and Witches’ Brooms 
on Birches, &c., are due to their action. 1765 BLACKSTONE 
Comm. (1768) I. ix. 342 The practice of occasionally naming 
what are called *pocket-sheriffs, by the sole authority of the 
crown, 1 Curistian Blackstone's Comm. 1,ix. 341 nole, 
When the king appoints a person sheriff, who is not one of 
the three nominated in the exchequer, he is called a pocket- 
sheriff. It is probable, that no compulsory instance of the 
appointment of a pocket-sheriffever occurred. 1687 SEDLEY 
Bellam, Prol., Wks. 1722 11. 87 Nor Perruque comb’d, nor 
*Pocket-Tortoise stirr’d, 1888 Bryce Amer. Commi. 1.74 
note, \f Congress adjourns within the ten days allowed the 
President for returning the bill, it is lost. His retaining it 
under these circumstances at the end of a session is popularly 


called a ‘*pocket veto’. 
Pocket (pekét), v. [f. Pocker sé: cf. F. 


focheter (1610 in Godcf.).] 

1. trans. To put into one’s pocket. Also with a. 

1589 /'a-guills Counter-C. 4 The goodly frame of this 
Common-Weale shall fall, and Banck-rouptes and Atheists 
pocket uppe the peeces. 1615 Day /estiza/s xii. (1615) 338 
Yet would hee not pocket a Penny of it. 1631 Massincer 
Emperor East. ii, Petitions not sweetened With gold,. .if 
received, are pocketed, not read. 1749 SMoucetT Gi/ 4.1. 
ii. I. 5, 1 sxopt short, and pocketting my ducats in a great | 
hurry, took out some rials. 1861 HuGHEes 7om Brown at 
ernie He shut upand pocketed his sermon, and followed 
his flock. 1899 F.T. Dutten Log Sea-waif210 Our friendly 
hoveller pocketed his five pounds and departed. 

b. To confine or enclose as in a pockct: in 

quot. 1681, to imprison. (Chiefly in passzve.) 

1681 Drypen Span. Fryar iv. ii, With Intent to sell the 
publick Safety, And pocket up his Prince. 1877 Wixcneut 
Kecone. Sct, & Rel. v. (1881) 100 It has been assumed that 
energy may be pocketed in portions of matter, to be let loose 
on certain occasions. 1890 Cent. Dict. s.v., A pocketed 
valve. 1897 /Yarfer's May. Apr. 753 The petty port of 
Guaymas, pocketed on the California Gulf. 

ce. Racing. To hem in (a competitor) in front 

and at the sides, so as to prevent him from winning. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1901 Scotsian 16 Sept. 3/5 Ile tried | 


to squeeze through between Fleur d’Eté and Sidus, and for 
his indiscretion he was very properly pocketed. 

2. ‘To take possession of for one’s own, to appro- 
priate : sometimes with implication of dishonesty. 

1637 R. Humenrey tr. St. Ambrose. 41 Pocketing and 
pursing up..the fruits of oiher mens labours. 1769 Frsi1s 
Lett. xxix. (1709) 1. 204 o/c, She ordered every gown and 
trinket to be sold, and pocketed the money. 1786 JEFFERSON 
Corr. (1829) I. 11 Vhey (the english] say, they will pocket our 
carrying trade as well as their own. 1579 J; C. Cox Ch. of | 
Derbhysh. 1V. 77 These sums were pocketed by Edward VI, 
or rather by his advisers, 1898 /ortn. Kev. Jan. 99 ‘The 
object of Sweden being ..to..realise her long-cherisbed 
hopes by quietly ‘ pocketing’ Norway. 

3. fig. a. ‘To take or accept (an affront, etc.) 
without showing resentment; to submit to, endure 
meekly, ‘swallow’. + Formerly with 2. 

1589 Grerxe Spanish Masguerado Wks. (Grosart) V. 273 
Thus the great Generall of Spaine was content to pockette 
yppe this Dishonour to saue his life. 1595 Snaks. Yohn 
111. i. 200 Well ruffian, I must pocket vp these wrongs. 1622 
Manse tr, A/eman’s Gusiuan dA. 214 If he .. pocket a 
wrong, and hold his hands, he isa coward. 1937 Common 
Sense 1, 139 Some great Men who can pocket up a Kick or 
a Cuff with as good an Air as they cou'd a Bribe. 1769 
Polit. Register NV. 229 Your grace would have pocketed the 
affront. 1891 /.ceds Wercury2 May 7/1 The United States 
must pocket the rebuff with a pleasant diplomatic smile. 

b. ‘To conceal, give no indication of, suppress 
(pride, anger, or other fecling); to refrain from 
publishing (a report, letter, etc.); in U.S. politics 
(of the President or the Govcrnor of a State): To 
retain (a bill) unsigned, so as to prevent it from 
becoming law (cf. pocket veto, Pocket sh. 13). 

1610 Suaks. Jef. u. i. 67, Ant. If but one of his pockets 
could speake, would it not say he lyes? S¢d.1, or very falsely 
pocket vp his report. 1750 CHestexr. Lett. 1 Nov., Pocket 
alt your knowledge with your watch, and never pull it out 
in company unless desired. 1878 Bosw. Smitu Carthage 115 
The other generals, pocketing their pride, .. handed over the 
undivided responsibility to Xanthippus. 1885 L. W. Spring 
Kansas 260 Legislators who..could not be thwarted by any 
such trifle as the pocketing of a bill. 

4, Billiards. ‘To drive (a ball) into one of the 
pockets. (PocKET sé. 5.) 
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POCKET-HANDKERCHIEF. 


1780 Char. in Aun. Reg. 16/1 It was absolutely necessary 
to make it rebound from two different parts of the cushion 
before it could pocket the otber. 1873 Bennett & ‘Caves- 
pisH’ Billiards 481 After being pocketed or forced off the 
table, the red ball must be spotted on the top spot. 

5. To hold under private control; esp. the repre- 
sentation of a constituency. Cf. pocket-borough, 
POCKET sd. 13. 

1882 Scuoucer fist. U. S. 1. 10 He was fond of his 
State.., and loyal to some one of ithe blood families who 
contended for the honor of pockeling the borough in which 
he voted. 

6. To furnish with pockets. (Chiefly in passive.) 

1896 Heston, Gaz, 22 Jan. 2/1 One block of beautiful wavy 
white quartz was thickly pocketed.. with the yellow metal. 

7. Path. and Surg. To convert or torm into a 
potich, cavity, or depression. 

1885-8 Facce & Pye-Smitu Princ. Aled. (ed. 2) I1. 612 
The exudation being so effused into the meshes of the 
papilla and Malpighian layer that the cavity is * pocketed’ 
and shows a central depression or umbilicus. 1895 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Pocketing (Med. and Surg.\, forming a pocket or 
poucb ;..a method of treating the pedicle in ovariotomy. 

8. intr. To form pockets or bag-like recesses. 
b. To pucker or become bagged. rare. U.S. 

1614 Campen Xewz., Apparel! 234 Of the long pocketting 
sleeues in the time of King Henry the fourth, Hoccliue. .song. 
1873 Mrs. WHitney Other Gids xxv, That carpet ?..why, 
it hadn't begun to pocket yet. 1884 A. & Q. 29 Mar. 2590/1 
In describing the pocketing sleeve of the twelfth and 
thirteenth cenluries, to draw attention to the fact that it 
still exisis in the heraldic charge known as the waunch. 


Hlence Po'cketed ff/. a., Povcketing vd/. sd. 
and ff/, a. 


1597 15f /’t. Returu arnass. v.i. 1448 A lunalicke bawdie 
trull, a pocketinge queane. 1614, 1884 DPocketing sleeve 
(sce 8]. 1638 Forp Fancies iv. i, The pocketing Of some 
well-looking ducats, 1885-8 Pocketed [see 7]. 


Pocketable (pp*kétab'l), a. [f. Pocket v. + 
-ABLE.] ‘That may be put or carried in the pocket. 

a1joo B.E, Dict. Cant. Crew, Portable, Pocketable, 1704 
Deruam in Parl. Trans. XXV. 1585 (2) Vhese Instruments 
are..easily carried about,.. the latter especially, which may 
he made pocketable. 1853 7 a/t's Mag. XX. 632 The volume 
is sinall and pocketable. 1890 Clark Russece J/y Shipmate 
Lonise xv, Vhere is pocketable booty in the mail-room. 

Iteuce Poc‘ketableness. 

1891 Sat. Rev. 22 Aug. 230/2 Pocketableness. .is the great 
point of a guide. 

Pocket-book (pp'ket;buk). 

1. A small book, adapted to be conveniently 
carried in the pocket. Now usually two words. 

1617 Fanuva Ling. Advt.,'Vo render the volume as portable 
..and if not as a manuall or pocket-booke, yel a pectoral! or 
bosome: booke, to be carried twixt ierkin and doublet. 1648 
A. Rowcey (¢/t/e) The Scholler’» Companion, or a Little 
Library, containing all the Interpretations of the Hebrew and 
Greek Bible,.. brought into a Pocket Book. 1658 A. Fox 
tr. WViirts’ Sure. u. Introd. 45 A small Enchiridiuin and 
pocket book, easily to be carried about one, 1678 Ausrty 
in Ray's Corr, (1848) 129 A little pocket-book, which may 
be of use where the larger tables cannot be had. 1882 
Saintssury in Lavyel. Brit. XVV. 3518/2 L.a Rochefoucauld 
ranks among the scanty number of pocket- books to be readand 
re-read with ever new admiration, instruction, and delight. 

2. A book for notes, memoranda, etc., intended 
to be carried in the pocket; a note-book ; also, 
a book-like case of leather or the like, having 
compartments for papers, bank-notes, bills, ete. 

1685 Lond. Gaz. No. 2001/4 Lost..,a Pocket-Book, having 
an Old Almanack in it of the Date of the Year 80 or 81. 
1722 Der For Col. Zack (1840) 130 A merchant's pocket-book, 
or letter-case. 1797 Hotcrort Stolberg’s Trav. (ed. 2) 11. 
Ivii. 325 A lady,.makes a memorandum..in her pocket- 
book. 1867 TroLvore Chron, Barset 1. i. 4 A cheque. .said 
to have been stolen out of a pocket-book. 

3. allrth. and Comb, 

1819 2. O. Loud. Direct. 365 Wells, ‘T., Pocket-book-maker. 
21860 Tricks § Traps N. York 24 (Bartlett), No man, boy, 
or greenhorn was ever yet victimized by the Pocket-book 
Droppers..who didn't have so strong a spice of the scamp 
in lis own composition, as to think he was coming a sure 
and profitable swindle upon some one. /d7d., Pockei-book 
Dropping may alniost be considered as one of the by-gones. 
1894 H. H. Furness Address 4 Our ideal Provost must 
know the exact location in every rich man’s body of the 
pocket-book nerve. 

+ Pocketeer. Ods. rare. [f. PockET sd, + -EER.] 
A pickpocket. 

¢ 1626 Dick of Devon. u. iv. in Bullen O. P2. tH. 40, Lam 
no pocketeer, no diver into slopps: yet you may please to 
empty them your selfe, good Don. 

Pocketer (pekcto1).  [f. Pocker v. + -Er1.] 
One who pockets or appropriates. 

1825 Coppert ist, Prot, Reform. vi. $176 Vhe tyrant 
was .. the great pocketler of this species of plunder. 1830 
Fraser's Mag. 1. 501 Nominal editor of the work, but regu- 
lar pocketer of the salary. 


Pocketful (pe*kétful). [f Pockrr 5d, +-FuL.] 
As much (of anything) as fills a pocket. 

1611 Corcr., Pochér, a pocket-full, poke-full, sack-full, of. 
1718-19 AxpuTHNot Let. Swit Misc. Wks. 1751 TI. 120 
Formerly, when you had Witin Pocket-fulls, and no Money. 
1848 l’Hackeray Van, Fair aiii, A whole pocketful of money. 
1866 Livixncsrone Last Srv/s, (1873) 1. ii. 35 They are sitting 
eating the pocketfuls of corn maize they have stolen, 

Pocket-handkerchief (pp:kétyha-nkautfif). 
A handkerchief carried in the pocket. 

1781 Mme. D'Aretay Diary May, She would wave a while 
pocket-handkerchief out of the coach window. 1825 1’. H. 
Lister Granby x, 1 am sorry for the poor Duke; he loses 
his pocket handkerchief at Bath. 1861 Mrs. Cartyte Leéé. 


POCEKET-HOLE. 


III. go Mr. C. saw fit to spread his pocket-handkerchief on 
the grass..and sit down on it. ‘ : 

Pocket-hole (pe*két;houl). The opening in 
a garment through which the hand is put into the 
pocket. 

a@1658 CLEVELAND Pet. Poem zo The Woinen call’d me 
Wonian, till the Fools Spy’d their Mistake thorough my 
Pocket Holes. 1758 Jounson /dler No, 15 22 She walks.. 
with her arms through her pocket-holes. 1801 Jane Austen 
Lett. (1884) I. 283 The jacket is all in one with the body, 
and comes as far as the pocket-holes. 1900 CrockrIr 
Fitting of Peats v. Love Idylls (1901) 35 Take that hand 
out of your pocket-hole. . 

Pocket-knife (pp‘kétjnai:f). A knife with 
one or more blades which fold into the handle, for 
carrying in the pocket. 

1727 Philip Quaril (1816) 42 Having nothing buta pocket- 
knife to cut it with, 1875 Emerson Lett. & Soc. Aints 1.16 
When a boy finds that his pocket-knife will attract steel 
filings and take up a needle. 

attrib, 1896 Daily News 21 Dec. 0/5 One of the largest 
bouses. .has nearly 100 pocket knife cutlers and grinders idle. 

Pocketless (pp*kétilés), a. [f. Pockrr 5d. + 
-LESs.] Without a pocket; having no pocket. 

1889 Chicago Advance 3 Jan., Ulster pockets aie swept 
out of existence. The women are pocketless again. 1897 
J. A. Granam On Threshold Three Closed Lands vii. 101 
A scantily clothed and pocketless Lepopa crofter. 1903 
Month Aug. 161 A charming billiard-room with a long 
pocketless table. nee 

Po:cket-m:oney. Money carried in the pocket 
for occasional expenses; es. that allowed to those 
who have no other money under their control, as 


schoolboys or schoolgirls. 

1632 Litucow 77av. vi. 345 We were both robbed of our 
cloaks and pocket-moneys. @1735 Arsputunot Fokn Bull 
ui. xx, One Monday-Morning..he caine, as usual, to bring 
John Bull his Weekly Pocket-Money. 1838 Lytton Adice 
u. ii, He inquired compassionately, whether she was allowed 
any pocket-money? 1883 Tro.tore 4 ztodbiog. (ed. 2) I. 1. 
13 Every boy had a shilling a week pocket-money, which 
we called battels, and which was advanced to us out of the 
pocket of the second master. 

attrib, 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick. i, On pocket-money 
day, that isto say, on Saturday. 1901 Dazly Chrox. 14 June 
6/3 His advice to women was, ‘Don't take up pocket- 
money work °, 

Po'cket-pi:cking. ‘Picking’ of pockets: 
see Pick v.19; stealing from the pockets of others. 
So Po'cket-pi:cker, a pickpocket. 

1622 Row.anps Good Newes & Bad N. 42 A Pocket-picker 
most exceeding braue (For true mens purses did maintaine 
the knaue). 1662 Petry Ya-res x. Tracts (1769) 56 Such as 
have abused their dextrous use of them [fingers] by pocket- 
picking, counterfeiting of seals and writings &c. 1759 


Sterne Tr, Shandy 1. xi, More. .people were bubbled out of | 


their goods and money by it in one twelvemonth, than by 
pocket-picking and shop-lifting inseven. 1864 Burion Scot 
adr. 1.iv. 199 As naturally. .as the disappearance of watches 
in_a London mob is attributed to pocket-picking. 

Po-cket-piece. ] 

1. A piece of money carried in the pocket as 
a charm, a ‘lucky’ coin; often a coin which is for 
some reason not current, or is damaged or spurious. 

1706 Lond. Gaz. No. 4209/4 Lost .., a Silver Snuff-box,.. 
with some other Silver Things, Pocket-Pieces, and Money. 
1726 Adv. Capt. X, Boyle (1768) 8 He soon knew the Piece to 
be his Wife’s,.. being the same he had some time ago given 
her for a Pocket-piece. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xlv, He got 
two doubtful shillin’s and sixpenn‘orth o’ pocket-pieces for 
a good half-crown. 1905 Sir J. Evans in Wuntismatic 
Chron. i. 312 The milled sixpences [of Q. Eliz. 1561-75]... 
were [not improbably] frequently treasured as pocket-pieces, 

2. The socket or cavity on each side of a sash- 


frame in which the weights run: see PocKET sd. ga. 

igor F. Black's Lilustr. Carp. & Build., Home Handicr. 
48 We now work along the ‘ pulley-stile’ for a transverse 
cut, which marks the extremity of the ‘pocket-piece’, or 
receptacle for the weights, 

Po‘cket-pistol. [See Pocker sd. 12.] 

1. A small pistol to be carried in the pocket. 

1612 S. Mounraou in Buccleuch AZSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 
I. 240 There are they say pocket pistols of five and six 
inches. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 102 76 It shall make a 
Report like a Pocket-Pistol. 1784-5 Chrox. in dn, Reg. 
323/2 At Dover,,the large gun, well known by the name 
of Queen Anne’s pocket pistol. 1850 in McCrie J/es, 
Sir A. Aguew xi, (1852) 277 It [a pamphlet] served him as 
a pocket-pistol on sucli occasions. 

2. humorous. A pocket spirit-flask. 

¢ 1730 Burt Lett. N. Scotd, (1818) 1. 298, I had always on 
my journeys a pocket-pistol loaded with brandy mixed with 
juice of lemon. 1864 Baweace Passages Life Philos. xvi, 
218 A glass bottle enclosed in a leather case, commonly 
called a pocket-pistol. 1882 McQueen in J/acm. Mag. 
XLVI. 162 The rests had been frequent on the road, as had 
also been the applications to the pocket-pistols. 

Pockety ‘pekéti), a. [f. Pocket 56, + -y.] 

1. Of a mine or mineral deposit: Characterized 
by pockets; having the ore unevenly distributed. 

1874 Raymonp Statist. A/ines & Alining 370 ‘Vhe vein is 
irregular and pockety. 1877 /é¢d. 177 Rich but ‘ pockety’ 
mineral deposits. 1896 MVaturalist 289 The sandstones., 
and seams of lignite rapidly alternate one with another, 
assuming lenticular, pockety and other forms. 

2. Of the nature of a secluded hollow. 

1893 EF. L. Wakeman in Colianbus (Ohio) Dispatch 18 May, 
Aliny, pockety vale whose surface is almost level on either 
side to the edges of noble wooded bluffs. 

Po-ckify, v. ? Os. [f. Pocky a.14+-ry.] rans, 
To make pocky: to infect with pox or syphilis. 
Hence Povckifled ff/, a. 
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1624 GEE Foot out of Snare 49 If the priests lungs bee but 
a little vlcerated or pockified. 1658 A. Fox Wurtz’ Surg. 
ul. xvi. 265 If Mercury should be used to a wound of a 
pockyfied party, that morbus would be rowzed. 1689 
T. Plunket Chay, Ga, Comiutander 26 Thou soul-destroying 
..vice,.. Phat dost effeniinate and pockifie ‘hose Creatures 
called men. 1706 Puituirs, Pockified or Pocky, tbat has 
got the French-Pox. 

Po'ckily, adv. [f. Pocky a.1 + -ty2.) Ina 
pocky manner; with pox or syphilis. 

1665 Neepuam Aled. Medicine 136 A young Girl that was 
pockily infected by one that gave her only a kiss as she was 
dancing. 

Po-ckiness. [f. as prec.+-NESS.] he con- 
dition of being pocky. 

1530 Patscr. 256/1 Pockynesse, fossetterie. 161x Cotcr., 
Fossetteric, pockinesse, or the being fullof pock-holes. 1727 
Baitey vol. 11, Pockéuess, pocky State or Condition. 

+ Po-ckish, a. Ods. [f. Pock sd, + -1sH1.] 
Infected with pox (in quot., with small-pox). 

1567 Q. Mary Le?¢. in Robertson Aés¢. Scot. 1v. an. 1567. 
Note #2, [Darnley is called a] pockish man. 

Pockmanteau, Sc. Also poke-, poak-, pack-, 
-mantie, -manty, -manky. Corruption of Port- 
MANTEAU, confused with fock, Poke, bag. 

1583 Leg. Bp. St. Androts 564 How yt his packmantie 
was maed, I think it best for to declair. 1638 J. Row 
Red-Shankes Seri, (1828) Biv b, They were posting to Rome 
with a Poakmantie behind them, and what was in their 
Poakmantie, (trow ye?) 1723 Meston Poet. IWks., Knight 
9 Bearing his luggage and his lumber,..In a pockmanteau 
ora wallet. 1815 Scotr Guy J/. xlv, It’s been the gipsies 
that took yoar pockmanky when they fand the chaise stickin’ 
in the snaw! 1893 Crockerr Stickit Alinister 69 A man 
canna gang aboot six year wi’ a pokemantie withoot seein’ 
somethin’ o’ baith sides o° life. 

Pock-pudding, Sc. var. PoKE-PUDDING. 

t+ Po‘ckwood. 0és. [f. Pock 56, + Woop sé.] 
The wood of a tree of the genus Czatacum, for- 
merly used for the cure of syphilis: =Gualacum 
2, LIGNUM vit 2: cf. fock-tree in Pock sd. 4. 
b. attrié. Pockwood-tree: = GualacuM 1, 
LiGNUM VITE 1. 

1590 Hester French-Pockes Piijb, Lignum Guaiacum, 
commonly called Pockwood. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 
1x. 357 That wood. .is used by the African phisicians for the 
curing of the French poxe, whereupon it is commonly called 
by the name of pock-wood. 1678 PHiLiirs (ed. 4), Pock- 
wood-tree,..an Indian Tree, the Wood whereof is brougbt 
over in great quantities, by reason of its great virtue, and 
use in Physick. 1718 Quincy Col. Disp. 103 Holy-wood, 
or Pock-wood is the Wood of a Tree that grows very tall in 
the East-Indies. 1764 GRAINGER Sugar Cane 1. 37 note, 
The ¢iguunz vite or pockwood-tree. 

Pocky (jo°ki), 5d. Sc. dial. [f. pock, Poxe sb} 
+ -Y, dim. suffix.] A small ‘ pock’ or bag. 

1889 Barrie Window ¢éx Thruis xx. 190 There’s the pocky 
«ye gae me to keep the sewin’ things in. 

Pocky (pe’ki), 2.1 Now vare. [f. Pock sb.+-y.] 

1. Full of or marked with pocks or pustules; 
spec. infected with the pox (i. e., usually, syphilis). 

©1350 Nominale Gall.-Angl, 198 (E.E. T.S.) Femme ad 

Jace verolee, Woman hath face pokky [J/S. polky]. 1483 
Cath, Angl. 286/1 Pokky, forriginosus. 1530 TiNDALE 
Pract. Prelates Wks. (Parker Soc.) II. 313 Our fair young 
daughter was sent to the old pocky king of France, 
the year before our mortal enemy. a1548 Hat. Chrou., 
Hen. VIII 47b, The Dutchmen..spake shamefully of this 
mariage, that a feble old & pocky man should mary so fayre 
alady. 1640 Parkinson /heat. Bot. 450 Under colour of 
giving physicke to their pockie patients. 1730 Swirt Lady's 
Dressing-roont 134 To him that looks behind the scene, 
Statira’s but some pocky queen. 1822-34 Goods Study 
Wed, (ed. 4) Il. 601 xofe, A bealthy wet nurse, getting a 
sore nipple, in consequence of suckling a pocky child. 

+b. As a coarse expression of reprobation or 
dislike, or merely intensive. In quot. 1601 as adv. 


(Cf. mangy.) Obs. 

1598-9 L. Jonson Case is Altered v. ii, Plaguy boy! he 
sooths his huinour; tbese Frencb villains have pocky wits. 
1601 Deacon & WALKER Ausw. Darrel 79 Were not this 
pockie good stuffe..to pester your Pulpit withall? a@ 1619 
Frercuer Boxduca v. iii, Oh villain, pocky villain! 1663 
Dryoen Wild Gallant w.i, But that’s his pocky humour. 

2. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a pock or 
pustule, or the pox (i.e., usually, syphilis; some- 
times, small-pox); syphilitic or variolous. 

1555 BraprorpD in Strype £ccl. Aleut. (1721) IL]. App. 
xlv. 135 With theyr pockeye plasteres and sores. 1600 
Rowcanps Lett. Hiunours Blood ix. 15 But neuer in like 
pockie heate before. 1658 A. Fox MWirtz’ Surg. 1. xviii, 
129 Mercurial Ointment is good for lameness and pocky 
biles. 1752 PAi?. Trans. XLVII. 504 A pledgit dipp'd in 
the pocky matter was applied tothe excoriated part. 1822-34 
Good's Study Mva. (ed. 4) 1V. 499 The pocky itch ts so 
denominated from the resemblance of the pustules to minute 
small-pox. 1843 Sir T. Watson Lect. Princ. Physic \xxxix. 
II. 781 This has needlessly been made a separate species 
of itch, scabies Purnlenta, pocky itch. 

Pocky, @.? Sc. local. [f. pock, PoKE s6.1+-y.] 
Characterized by having pokes or bags; baggy; 
popularly applicd in Orkney to a forin of cloud, 
called by some weanznato-cuntlus, the lower 
surface of which consists of an assemblage of 
rounded forms like small bags. 

(Not in Eng. or general Sc. use.) 

1862 C. CLousron in A. Mitchell Pop. Weatter Prog- 
nostics Scott. 15, 1 first observed this kind of cloud (cumu- 
lous-like festoons of drapery) on 5th March 1822, .. When 
properly developed, it was always followed by a storm or 
gale within twenty-four hours. It is called * Pocky cloud’ 
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POD. 


by our [Orkney] sailors. 1867 — Explan. Pop. \i’cather 
Progn. Scotl, Pref. 4 The festooned or pocky cloud. /bid, 
14. 1880 C. Ley in Vature X XI. aieye The clouds which 
have been in England [i.e. in Orkney] denominated ‘ pock 
clouds’, 1887 Anercrompy !eather tit. 78 In Orkney, this 
is known as the ‘pocky cloud’, and is there usually followed 
by a severe gale of wind. 

| Poco-curante (pokokera'nte), a. and sd, 
[It., f poco little + cerante, pr. pple. of curare 
to care:—L, curare.] a. adj. Caring little; care- 
less, indifferent, sorchalant. bd. sb. A careless or 
indifferent person ; one who shows little interest or 
concern, 

1762 STerNE Tr. Shandy V1. xx, Leave we my mother— 
(truest of all the /oco-cuvante's of her sex !) careless about 
it. 1815 Moore A/emt, (1853) 11. 76 That idlest of all Joco- 
curante places, Dublin. 1823 Prasp Troubadour 1. 74 
Poco-curante in all cases Of furious foes, or pretty faces. 
1881 Saf. Rev. g July 32/1 Lord Granville’s pleasant faculty 
of pococurante conversation, 

Hence Po:co-cura‘ntish a., having a foco-curante 
character, somewhat careless; Poco-cura‘ntism, 
-teism, the character, spirit, or style of a foco- 
curante; indifference ; indifferentism. 

1821 Examiner 491/x Criticism has been a little Poco. 
curantish of late years. 1824 /béd. 250.1 This poco-curantish 
disposition. 183x Moore Alen. (1854) VI. 228 So far did 
this poco-curantisin of theirs extend, that, even in the 
trifling article of franking, not one of them. .ever offered, 
when in office, to be of any service to me. 1835 ARNOLD 
in Stanley Lyfe (1845) I. vil. 419, I suppose that Poco- 
curanteism (excuse the word) is much the order of the day 
amongst young men. 1846 Hr. Martineau fist. Peace III. 
v. ii 202 His great and fatal fault..his affectation of 
scepticism and fococuranteisim. 1882 7émes 1 Mar., The 
House of Coinmons was counted out... This demonstration 
of pococurantisni may be thought somewhat surprising after 
the heat and storm of the past few days. 

Pocok, obs. fourm of PEAcock. 

Pocones, -is: see Puccoon. 

ll Pocosin, poquosin (pékdusin). Amer. 
Also 7 poquosin, -on, (8 percoarson, -xoson), 
8-9 poce(c)oson, 9 pocasan. [Algonquin fogzoszi. 

According to W. W. Tooker in Amer. Anthropologist 
Jan. 1899(N. S.) I. 162-170, meaning ‘at or near the opening 
out or widening’, f. Zoguo to break, open out, widen + (e's 
dimin. +-2(g) locative suffix, ‘The application of the 
tern therefore..was to indicate or describe a locality where 
water ‘backed up’ in spring freshets, or in rainy seasons, 
and which by reason of [this] became more or less marshy or 
boggy.’ As the name of a river in Virginia, the word is found 
as early as 1635.] 

In Southern U.S., A tract of low swampy ground, 
usually wooded; a marsh, a swamp. 

1709 J. Lawson Hist. Caroling 26 The Swamp I now 
spoke of, is not a miry Bog, .. but you go down to it thro’ a 
steep Bank, at the Foot of which, begins this Valley. ..The 
Land in this Percoarson, or Valley, being extraordinary 
rich, and the Runs of Water well stor’d with Fowl. /éid. 
57 We lay in a rich Perkoson, or low Ground, that was hard. 
by a Creek, and good dry Land. 1911 in Virgéxia A/ag. 
Hist. & Biogr. V. (1897) July 9 The rest carried the horses 
3 mile through a terribly myery Pocoson to a verry great 
marsh to a River side. 1760 WASHINGTON I}}yét. (1889) II. 
163 Black mould taken out of the Pocoson on the creek side. 
1784 J. F. D. Smytu Zour U.S. 1. 106 Rode along upon 
a wooden causeway, through a marsh, which is here [North 
Carolina] called a poccoson. 1875 W.C. Kerr Xep. of the 
Geol. Survey of N. Carolina l.15 There is a large aggregate 
of territory (between 3,000 and 4,000 square miles), mostly 
in the counties bordering on the seas and tne sounds, known 
as Swamp Lands, They are locally designated as ‘ dismals ’ 
or ‘pocosins’, of whicb the great Dismal Swamp on the 
borders of North Carolina and Virginia is a good type. 
1895 Educat, Rev. Nov. 358 The various stages of sound, 
lagoon, salt marsh, and pocoson are too farniliar. 

Pocques, obs. form of Jocks: see Pock 5d, 

+ Poculary, a. (sb.) Obs. rave—'. [ad. mod. 
L. poculari-us, f. pocul-um cup: see -ARY1.] Per- 
taining to a cup, i.e. to drinking; in quot. absol. 
as sb, A pardon or indulgence for drinking. 

Erroneously explained as=‘cup’ by Davies, whence in 
other Dicts.: cf. note s.v. Manuary on the same passage. 

1537 tr. Latimer's Serm, bef, Convoc. Djb, Some brought 
forth canonizations, sone expectations, some pluralities and 
unions, some tot-quots and dispensations, some pardons, 
and these of wonderful variety, soine stationaries, some 
jubilaries, some pocularies for drinkers, some manuaries for 
handlers of relicks..some oscularies for kissers. 

Pocula:tion. zonce-wd. [Asif f. L. *pacular? to 
frequent the cup, f. pocee?-2ee (See prec.) : see -ATION. J 
Drinking (of wine or other intoxicating liquor). 

1837 New Alonthly Mag. XLIX. 580 Theart of poculation, 
if so it may be termed, being of the highest antiquity. and 
the claims of Bacchus as the inventor of the art being 
unquestioned. 

+ Poculent, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. poculentus 
drinkable.] Fit for drinking; furnishing drink. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 630 Some of those Herbs, which are 
not Esculent, are notwithstanding Poculent; As Hops, 
Broom. hese . 

Poculiform (pekizliffim), a. Vat. “est. [f. 
L. poczel-une (see PocuLary) + -()FoRM.] Of the 
form of a cup or drinking-vessel ; cup-shaped. 

1832 LinpLey Jutrod. Bot. wv. 379 Poculiform, cup-shaped, 
with a hemispherical base and an upright limb; nearly 
the same as campanulate. 1887 W. Pritutrs Bre. Dis- 
courycetes 55 Cup poculiform, oblique, substipitate. 

Poeyll(e: see Pociit. 

Pod (ped), 56.1 [Origin obscure: it does not 
seem to be connected with the later word Pop 56.7] 

a 


POD. 


1. The earlier form of Pap sé.3 §: the socket of 
a brace in which the end of the bit is inserted. 

1573 Tusser //usd. (1878) 36 Strong exeltred cart, that is 
clouted and <hod, Cart ladder and wimble, with percer and 
pod. 1823 P. NicHotson Pract. Build. 254 The lower part 
of the other limb of the stock is of brass, which is fixed 
by means of a screw passing through two ears of the brass 
part, and through the solid of the wood. This brass part 
1s called the pod, and is furnished with a mortise, in the 
form of a square pyramid, for receiving different pieces of 
steel, which are secured by means of a spring in the pod. 
/bid., Bits are those pieces of steel which are inserted in 
the pod. ; 

b. ‘ The straight channel or groove in the body 
of certain forms of augers and boring-bits’. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

2. Comb. pod-bit : see quot. 

1875 Kwwcut Dict. Meck., Pod-bit, a boring-tool adapted 
to be used in a brace. It has a semicylindrical form, a 
hollow barrel, and at its end is a cutting lip which projects 
in advance of the harrel. 

Pod ‘ped), 56.2 [A comparatively recent word, 
first found with its compounds and derivatives 
late in 17th c. Origin unknown. 

Pod and podderappear first ¢ 1680, the latter being known 
earlier than the former; Popware occurs 1584, hut in origin 
is not certainly a compound of fod. ‘The earlier word for 
pod was cod, spec. in pease-cod; in 1681 fodders were ex- 
plained as ‘ pease-cod gatherers about London '.] 

1. A seed-vessel of a long form, tsually dry and 
dehiscent ; properly of leguminous and cruciferous 
plants; a legume or siliqua; but often extended to 
other long frnits. 

1688 R. Horvr Armoury u. 83/1 The pod, or berry; is 
the first knitting of fruit, when the Flower is fallen off. 
1706 Puitrirs, 2d, the Husk of any Pulse. 1731-3 MiLLer 
Gard. Dict.s.v. isum, Causing their Leaves to flag, and 
their Blossoms to fall off without producing Pods. 1760 
J. Lee J/utrod. Bot. 1%. vi. (1765) 13 Siligna, a Pod, is a 
Pericarpium of two Valves. 1764 Graincer Sugar Cane 
1. 604 vote, The pods [of the cacao]..seldom contain less 
than thirty nuts of the size of a flatted olive. 1785 Martys 
Konsseau’s Bot. iti. (1794 38 You will understand this dis- 
tinction. .if you open the pod of a pea and of a stock at the 
same time. 1807 J. Bartow Columb. nu. 501 From opening 
pods unbinds the fleecy store. 1833 R. WALKER Flora 
Oxfords. 210 The singular figure of the pods of the Horse- 
shoe vetch must strike the most casual observer. 1866 
Treas. Bot., Pod, the capsule or seed-case of leguminous 
and cruciferous plants, those of the former being called 
legumes, and those of the latter siliques, and silicules. 1882 
Mrs. Rippett Daisies 4 2. 1. 114 Where the broad-beans 
are now in pod. 1604 Sfeaker 23 Apr. go’: He gained 
a copper to buy some pods uf red pepper to season the 
coarse hread. 1905 /did. 30 Dec. 322/1 These poeins are as 
like as peas in a pod. 

2. frausf. a. The cocoon of the silk-worm. Db. 
The cas: or envelope of the eggs of a locust. 

1753 Haxway 7raz. (1762) 1. v. Iniii. 2g1 The size which 
we usually most esteem, is wound off sixteen or eighteen 
pods or cocoons 1880 7ymes 10 Nov. 4/6 The cases or 
‘pods’ (as they are called from their shape) of locusts’ eggs. 
1884 J. G. Woop in Sunday Mag. May 307/1 When these 
[locusts’] eggs are laid, they are enclosed in a horny 
envelope called a ‘pod’, each pod containing thirty-nve 
eggs. 

3. A large protuberant abdomen. dra/. 

a 1825 Foray Voc. £. Anglia, Pod, a fat protuberant belly. 
1888 Berkshire Gloss., Pod, a large stomach. 

4. A pnrse-net with a narrow neck for catching 


ecls. Also fod-net. 

1882 Blackw, Mag. Jan. 103 The pods are hauled into the 
boat and detached from the main net and their contents 
emptied into a tub. 1883 G. C. Davirs Norfolk Broads 
xXxxil. (1884) 246 The eels passing down the river make their 
way into the long ‘pods’ through the narrow necks or 
apertures of tue stops, and cannot find their way back. 
1892 Loneman’s Mag. Nov. 83 In this long wall of net are 
three or four opening», to which purse-nets, about eighteen 
feet long, stretched on hoops..are attached, the far ends 
being closed. These ‘pods’ as they are called, are extended 
down stream and attached to stakes in the river bottom, 
their positions being marked by floats. 1893 J. Warsox 
Conf. Poacher 99 The method of working the pod-net is the 
same in principle. ae 

+5. The blade of a crickct-bat. Ods. 

1833 Nyren ug. Cricketer’s Tutor 111 When the practice 
of bowling length balls was introduced ..it became absolutely 
necessary to change the form of the bat...1t was therefore 
made straizht in the pod. 1850 ‘Bat’ Crick. Van. 31 
Instead. .of the curved form of the pod, it was made straight. 
c1862 /fandbk. Cricket (Rtldg.) 11 The regulation size of 
the bat ts thirty-eight inches in length, of which twenty- 
one inches are taken up by the pod, or, according to the 
more modern term, the blade. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as pod-flower, -seed ; pod- 
bearing. -like, -shaped adjs.; pod-fern, a name of 
Ceratoptcris thaltctrowes, a peculiar tropical 
aquatic fern, the fertile fronds of which arc divided 
into linear and somewhat siliquose segments; 
pod-lover, collector’s name of a noctuid moth, 
Dianthacia capsophila; pod-pepper, 2 common 
name for capsicum; pod-shell, an American kind 
of razor-shell, 7Aarus; pod-shrimp, an entomo- 
Stracan having the carapace hinged lengthwise 
upon its back, so as to close like a bivalve shell. 

1878 J... Luatpy in Quecn’s Printers’ Bible-A ids Gloss.s.v. 
Pulse,‘ Pulse in 2 Sam. xvii. 28 means *pod-bearing plants, 
such as beans, pease, or lentils. 1776 MickLe tr. Camoens’ 


Lusiad 336 Yellow *pod-flowers every slope adorn. 1697 
Phil. Trans. X1X. 396 Plants of a strange Nature, bearing 
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260 A very long pod-like capsule. 1866 RoGers Agric. + 
Prices 1. iii. 51 The cheapest corn year is the dearest for 
*pod-seed. 1830 Linptey Vat. Syst. Bot. 20 Fruit .. *pod- 
shaped and dehiscent. 1877 Encycl. Brit. V1.663/2 Nebalia 
-.stems hut the puny and degenerate representative of the 
once giant *pod-shrimps of Silurian times. 

+ Pod, sé.3 Ods. [Origin obscure. Cf. early mod. 
Fris. pudde ‘mustela piscis’ (Kilian).] A young 
jack or pike : fish). 

1587 Harrison England i. iil. (1878) 1. 18 The pike as 
he ageth, receiveth diuerse names, as from a frie to a gilthed, 
from a gilthed to a pod, from a pod to a iacke, from a iacke 
to a pickerell, from a pickerell to a pike, and last of all to 
a luce. 

Pod, sé.4 orig. U.S. [Origin unknown.) A 
small herd or ‘school’ of seals or whales, or some- 


times of othcr animals; a small flock of birds. 

1832 ID. Weester Led. to White 14 Sept. in Priv. Corr. 
(2857) 1. 526 We saw several small pods of coots go by. 
1840 F. D. Bexnett Whaling Vey. 11.171 The Sperm Whale 
is gregarious; and usually occurs in parties, which are 
termed by whalers ‘schools’ and ‘pods’. 1897 Speaker 
16 Jan. 68/2 The ‘bachelors’ [seals] are driven into pods. 
1868 F. T. Buttes Crutse Cachalot v. 36 Small pod o cows 
(whales], an one 'r two hulls layin’ off to west’ard of 'em. 

Pod (ped), v1 [f. Pop 54.2] 

1. intr. To bear or produce pods. 

1734 Crerteis in Phil. Trans. XNXVIII. 273, I planted 
six Beans in a Pot,..they blooin’d as freely as those which 
are planted in the Ground, but did not pod so well, having 
not above a pod or two on each Plant. 1762 Mitts Sysz. 
Pract. Husb, 1. 464 The best way to make peas pod well. 
1833 Ridgemont Farm Rep. 141 in Libr. Usef. Knowl, 
Hush, 111, Beans certainly pod much better when not 
crowded together, 1893 /Mestu. Gaz. 17 June 6/2 The 
peas have failed to pod, and are being cut for fodder. 

2. frans. To gather (peas, ctc.) in the pod. 

1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 11. 587 The business 
of picking or podding the peas is usually performed by the 
labourers at a fixed price. 

3. To hull or empty (peas, etc.) out of the pods. 

tgoz Encycl. Brit, XXVI1. 558 1 By the aid of modern 
machinery. .the peas are podded by a ‘huller’. 

4. intr. Yo swell out like a pod. 

1890 Columbus Dispatch 9 July, Twelve intelligent eyes 
podded until one could have snared them with grape vines. 

Hencc Po'dding 7é/. sé., the prodnction or 
formation of pods. 

1766 Compl, Farmer sv. Pease, oth these kinds of. .peas 
are particularly apt to degenerate, and become later in their 
podding. 1893 7imes 6 July 4/6 Spring sorts [of beans] shed 
their flowers without podding. 

Pod, v7.2 Now dia/. (Origin obscure. ] 
To prod, to poke. 

1530 P..1scr. 661 '2, I podde. 1570 Levins Manip. 155/38 
To Podede, or porre, pungere. 1878 Cumbld. Gloss., Pod,.. 
to poke, 1903 Aug. Dial. Dict. s.v., He podded mi i’ t’ribs 
wi’ his walkin’ stick. 

flence Po'dder, onc who prods. 

@ 1640 JACKSON Creed x. xxxix. § 19 To use some in our 
parliaments as their podders, to drive us into it. 

Pod, 2." [f. Pop sé.4] ¢rans. To drive (seals, 
etc.) into a ‘pod’ or bunch for the purpose of 


clubbing them. 

1887 fisheries of U.S. Sect. v. M1. 366 note, A singular 
lurid green light suddenly suffuses the eye of the fnr-seal at 
intervals when it is very much excited, as the ‘ podding ’ for 
the cluhbers is in progress. 1897 Speaker 17 Jan. 68/2 
Females [seals] are often podded with the ‘ bachelors *. 

Pod : see Pan sé.1, toad, frog; also Pope. 

+ Po-dage. Obs. rare—'. [ad. med.L. foda- 
gium (1259 in Iu Cange), variant of fedadgium.] 
= PEDAGE: see quot. ¢1425 s. v. 

| Podagra (pedagri, podegri). Med. [L. 
fodagra, a. Gr. wodaypa gout in the feet, lit. a trap 
for the fect, f. movs, mo5- foot + aypa a catching.] 
Gont in the feet; by extension, gout generally, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. Del. Ryu. lviii. (Bodl. MS.\, Podagra 
isa sore yuel in pe feete and namelich in be wrestes and 
in soles. 1460 CapGRAVE Cliron. (Rolls) 40 Podegra, and that 
seknes thei sey cometh of grete plente of mete and mech 
rest. 1596 Dateyme.e tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot, 1. 259 The 
Podagra or Gout, quhilk of the Vehemencie of calde he 
contracted, Vttirlie ouirthrew his preclare Jugementis. 1799 
Med. Frni, 1.149 According to the opinion of the celebrated 
Prof. ‘J’ode,.. hypochondriasis is merely an imperfect poda- 
gra residing in the stomach and bowels. 1876 tr, Wagner's 
Gen, Pathol. 577 Vrue gout, Podagra, consists, according 
to some, of the decreased excretion of uric acid by the urinary 
organs and an accumulation of it within the blood. 

Podagral (ppdigral:.a. [f. Popacra + -at.] 
Of or pertaining to gout; gouty. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 11. 685 A long train of 
dyspeptic, hepatic or podagral symptoms. 1831 Fraser's 
Mag. 111. 396 Suspected of making his podagral ailments.. 
cover a multitude of sins. 1872 JEarFRESON Srides & 
Sridals |. ii. 159 The land of gouty humours and podagral 
sufferers. 

+ Poda‘gre, s4.! Ods. 
4-6 podagre, 4-5 potagre, 5 potacre. [a. OF. 
podagre, ad. L. fodagra: see Powacra. (The 
popular repr. of fodagra in OF. was foacre, pou- 
acre.)] = PoDAGRA. 

c12z90 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 424128 In his fot ane hote goute, 
Pat poudagre icleopeod is. 1340 Hamvore Pr. Conse. 2993 
Som sal haf in alle pair lymimes obout, For sleuthe, als be 
potagre and pe gout. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. KR. vu, 
vill. (Bodl. MS.), Gelded men haue not podagre for pei 
seruep nought venus. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 11/1 Potacre, 
or podagre, sekenesse, fotagra. 1486 Bk. St. Albans 


trans. 


Forms: 3 poudagre, 


*pod-like Fruit. 1776 Witnerinc Brit. Plants (1796) I. |; Ciijb, When yowre hawkes fete be swollyn she hath the 


PODDED. 


podagre. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xv. 337 Good for podagres 
and aches ol ioyntes. 

+ Poda‘gre, z.andsi.2 Cbs. Also 4 podagere, 
4-5 potagre. [a. OF. (F.) podagre, a. L. fodager, 
-grum (Ennius), ad. Gr. rodaypos adj., pertaining 
to gout: see PoDAGRA.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to gont; suffering 
from gout, gouty. 

13.. Cursor MM. 11825 (Fairf.) Pe gutte podagre [C. be 
potagre, G. podagere, 77 potagre] es il to bete. c1qzz 
Hoccieve Fereslaus's Wife 713 Potagre and gowty & halt 
he was eek. 1433 Lypc. S. Edmund i. 649 Oon was 
podagre in handis, leggis, knees. 

B. sb. A sufferer from gout. 

1836 E. Howarp 2. Reefer xxviii, The port-admiral, for 
such was the ancient podagre. 

Podagric (pode'grik), a.and sb. [ad. L. poda- 
gric-us, a. Gr. todaypixos of or pertaining to gout, 
f. wodaypa, PODAGRA.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to gout; gouty. 

170z Frover Cold Baths 1. ii. (1709) 44 Both Hot and Cold 
Water are good ..for Podagrick Pains without Ulcers. 1822- 
34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 11. 292 The..constitution of a 
podagric patient. 1889 Gretton JJemory's Hark, 197 In 
later life,..somewhat podagric by inheritance. 

B. s6. A sufferer from gout. 

1737 Gent?, Mag. VII. 56 We podagricks you know, 
priniers imitate, For tho’ pains gnaw within, yet without 
we look great. 1806 A. Hunter Cudina (ed. 3) 101 Let the 
Podagric enjoy his savoury dishes, on condition that every 
fourth day he submits to eat..plain meat. 

+ Podagrical, a. Ods. [f. as prec. + -At.] 
= prec. adj. 

1576 Fremine Panop, Epist.237 If you meane not to beget 
to your selfe the Podagricall disease for your daughter. 
1646 Sir T. Browse Pseud. Ef. 1. iii. 73 That a Loadstone 
held in the band of one that is podagricall doth either cure 
or give great ease in the gout. 1672 PAid. Traus. VII. 
4028 Some Podagrical people,.. happening to be seized by 
the Plague, lost the Gout, and recover’d of the Plague too, 

Podagrous (pp'dagras), a. [ad. 1. podagrdsts 
gouty, !. fotagra: see PoDAGRA and -ovs. So obs. 
F. podagrenx \Godef.).] Gonty. 

1851 CockERELL in Lady Holland Afem. Syd. Smiith (1855) 
I. 259 A podagrous disposition of limbs. 1863 SaLa in 
Temple Bar Alag.V111. 73 Uf it be a crime to be heredi- 
tarily podagrous, take me to the Tower. - 

+Podagry. Obs. rave. [a. obs. F. podagrie 
gout (16th c. in Godef.), on med.L. type *“fodagria, 
f. Gr. moSaypés: see PODAGRE @.) = PobaGRA; in 
quot., dodder, or the condition of a plant infested 
with it ‘a sense of OF. fodagre and med.L. fodagra). 

(1640 Parkinson Theatr. Sot. 11 Cuscuta .. upon Line or 
Flax, called Podagra Lint and Angina Lint.) 1657 
Tomiixson Renou's Disp. 237 They..mistake, who take the 
podagry of other plants for true Cuscuta and E-pithyme. 

Podal (pédal), 2. Zool. [irreg. f. Gr. mous, 
mo6- foot + -\L.] Belonging to feet, or foot-like 
organs; sfec. applied to a membrane fringing the 
outer margin of the neuropodia and notopodia or 
ventral and dorsal foot-stumps of ccrtain Annelida. 

1896 Cambr. Nat. Hist. If. 323 The podal membrane 
reaches to the tip of the gill in the anterior segments. 

|| Podalgia (podz-ldziai). [mod.L., f. Gr. rovs, 
mod- foot +a@Ayos pain.] Pain 1n the foot, as from 
gout, rhcumatism, or the like. 

1842 in Dunxauison Wed. Lex. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Pod- 
algia, pain in the foot: almost the same as Podagra. 

Podalic (pode'lik), a. [irreg. f. Gr. mous, 705- 
foot, after cephalic.} Of or pertaining to the feet. 

Podalic version (Obstetrics), the operation of changing the 
position of the foetus so as to bring the feet to present in 
delivery. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1899 Syd. Soc. Lex., V lersion), podalic, 
{an operation in obstetrics) when one or both feet are 
brought down. 1900 Laucet 30 June 1886/1 Its aim being 
* podalic’, as it was to bring the lower limh to present. 

Podar. aia/. Also poder. [app. a. Cornish 
podar rotten, worthless.) A local name of Munpic 
or copper pyrites. 

{1754 Bortase Axtig. Cornw. Cornish-Eng. Voc. 403/2 
Podar, rotten: corrupt: id. Mundic: ugly.] 1816 Paris 
Guide Mount's Bay & Lands End 117 Upon the first 
discovery of copper ore, the miner, to whom its nature was 
entirely unknown, gave it the name of Peder...About the 
year 1735,..Mr. Coster a mineralogist of Bristol observed 
this Poder among the heaps of rubbish. 

|| Podarthritis (ppdatpraittis). A/ed. [f. Gr. 
mod- (see Pono-) + ARTHRITIS.) Inflammation of 


joints of the foot. 

1857 in Duncuison Dict. Med. Sc. 

Poddasway, obs. Sc. f. Panuasoy. 

Podded (pp-déd), a, [f. Pop 56.2 + -Ep2.] 

l. Bearing pods; leguminous; growing (as a 
seed) in a pod. 

1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Lotus, The yellow, podded, 
sea lotus, with a thick, fleshy, and smooth leaf. 176z Mitts 
Syst. Pract. Hush, 1. 465 In the culture of this, and 
indeed of all other podded grains. 1805 R. W. Dickson 
Pract. Agric. 11.622 For cleaning and earthing up different 
sorts of podded crops. 1869 Rusktn Q. of Afr (1874) 94 
Podded seeds that cannot be reaped. or heaten, or shaken 
down, but must be gathered green. 

2. fig. (transl. F. cossz podded, fig. well-off.) 
Well-off, comfortable, snugly secure from harm. 

1889 Spectator 16 Nov., The working city being tainted 
with the deep envy of superiors, and especially of superiors 
leading joyous or ‘ podded’ lives—as the French describe 


PODDER. 


the lives of well-to-do citizens. 1895 /éid. 21 Dec. 886/r 
They may trade witb profit and live on the profit in podded 
luxury. ’ 

Podder ! (pede1).  [f. Pow sd.2 or v.1 + -ER!; 
orig. a local term.] A person employed in gather- 
ing peas in the pod. 

1681 Biounr Glossogr. (ed. 5), Podders, Pescod-gatherers 
about London, so called. 1706 Pups, /’edders, poor 
People employ’d to gather Pease, Pease-cod Gatherers, 
1765 Goipsm. Ess. Misc. Wks. 1837 I. 248 Those who have 
seen..the weeders, podders, and hoppers, who swarm in the 
fields. 1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. II. 587 The 
expence of gathering green peas is different, according to 
the difficulty of procuring podders [etc.]. 1884 Cheshire 
Gloss., Podder,..one who gathers field peas for market. 

Podder ?: see Popware. 

Podder 3: see under Pop v.2 

+ Po'ddinger. 06s. exc. dial. Forms: 5 
puddyngare, 6 podenger, -ynger, (d/a/. -9) 
poddinger, § podinger. [An altered form of 
PotTiNGER, perth. associated with podyzg, PUDDING, 
(Intermediate between fottinger and forringer: 
cf. PoDDISH, PODIIDGE. )] = PorTINGER, PORRINGER, 

1483 Cath. Angl. 293/1 A Puddyngare, fucetarius, tuce- 
faria, 1332 in Weaver IVedls Hills (1890) 1 A broken 
krock, a plater, a podynger and asawcer. 1952 Bury Wills 
(Camden) 142, iiijo" pewter disshes, sixe sawcers, 11} pod- 
dingers. 1599 Acc.-Bh. I. Wray in Antiquary XXXII. 
243, ilij podengers. 1721 in Grré’s Own P, (1886) VII. 627 
Put ye soup into it [a stewpan] by podingers, and lett 
every podinger full boyle up as you put it in, c1812 T. 
Wickisson in Gilpin Pop. Poetry (1875) 204 Poddingers on 
ivery truncher stood, 

Poddish, poddidge. Now dial. Also 6 
podech, 6-7 podge, y da/. podditeh. [Altered 
form of PoTacE, PoTTacr, perh. due to some 
analogy: cf. PoppINGER.] =PoTTaGE, PORRIDGE ; 


now chiefly applied to oatmeal porridge. 

1s28 Tinpate Oled, Chr. Man 130 Yf the podech [}i’&s. 
1573 porage] be burned to or the meate over rosted, we 
saye, the bysshope hath put his fote in the potte [etc.]. 
a1sg90 Warr. Wit & Wisd. (1846) 50 How saist thou, 
Hodge, What, art thou hungrie? wilt thou eat my podge? 
1611 CotGr., Brouét,.. any liquor, podge, or sauce, of the 
thicknesse, or consistence of that whereof our pruine-tarts 
are made. ¢1746 Cotiier (Tim Bobbin) View Lac. Dial. 
Wks. (1862) 68 Boh it leet weell atth’ Podditch wur naw 
scawding. 1869 ‘Eavesproprer’ itd. Life 4 (E.D. D), I 
can git poddige for mysel’ and t’ barns, 1886 Hatt Caine 
Son of Hagar \. vii, 1 know the way to my mouth with a 
spoonful of poddish, and that’s all. /ééed. 11. xv, May tbey 
never lick a lean poddish-stick. 

Poddock, dial. f. Pappocx 56.1, frog, toad. 

Poddy, 2. collog. [f. Pop sé,2 + -y.] Corpu- 
lent, obese. 

1844 E. FitzGerarp Lef?, (1889) I. 138 It is a grievous 
thing to grow poddy: the age of Chivalry is gone then. 

+ Pode. Vés. Also 6 poade. [Parallel form of 
Pap sé.!] A toad: perh. also applied to other 
creatures reputed to be venomous; also ¢razsf. to 
persons. 

c 1250 (see Pap sé.) 1). 1425 Cast. Persev. 810 in Alacro 
Plays 98 Tyl Mankynde fallith to podys prys, Coueytyse 
schal hym grype & grope. 14.. Stockh. Med, MS. 1. 156 
in duglia XVIII. 298 Rancle .. of venym, As of jrannys 
or podysor vermyn. 1528 Roy & Bartow Rede me (Arb.) 43 
Was nott theare one called Coclaye, A littell pratye foolysshe 
poade?., Yett men saye he lacketh no gall. More venemous 
then any toade. 1349 CHALONER Erasmus on Folly Qj, Vhei 
good podes are wboly addicted to fooles and trifle-talkers. 

Pode, obs. form of Poop. 

Podel, podell(e, obs. forms of PuDDLE, 

Podeon (pe'dzn). Lutom. rare. (a. Gr. wodewy 
a narrow end, f. mous, mo5- foot.) A term for the 
petiole in the petiolate Hymenoptera : see quots. 

1841 E, Newman /utrod. Hist. Insects 144 Vhe sixth seg- 
ment, Jodeon or Jeduncle, is usually much smaller than 
either of the preceding. 1844 GossE in Zoologist II. 587 
That segment which Mr. Newman has called the Jodeon 
is furnished with a curious hooked spur. 

Poder, variant of Popar. 

|| Podesta (podesta:), Also 6-8 podestate, 
7-8 podestat. [It. fodesta:—Olt. podestate:— 
1s potestatem, power, authority, hence public officer, 
magistrate. So Il, podestat (1762 in Dict. Acad.).] 
a. A governor appointed by the Emperor 
Frederick I (Barbarossa) over one or more cities of 
Lombardy. b. A chief magistrate elected annnally 
in medizval Italian towns and republics with 
judicial functions and almost unlimited powers. 
Also ¢vansf. ¢. A subordinate judge or inagis- 
trate in modein Italian municipalities. 

1548 T. Hony raz. (1902) 10 No man weareth lis weapon 
within the town, but such as are licensed by the Podesta. 
1589 Purtennam Lng. Poeste in. xxv. (Arb) 308, I haue 
sene of the greatest podestates and grauest ludges and 
Presidentes of Parliament in Fraunce. 1630 0. Johnson's 
Kinga. & Contntw. 135 (In London] we have a Podesta, or 
Maior, that keepeth a Prince-like house. 1696 tr. Dz 
Mont's Voy. Levant 341 The Venitians maintain a Podestat 
in the Island to gather the Tribute. 1768 Boswett Corsica 
ii, Every.,village elects by majority of votes a Podesta 
and other two magistrates. 1820 Byron A/a. al. Pref., 
When podesta and captain at Treviso. 1832 tr. Sésmondi’s 
Ital. Rep. ii. 39 When the podesta of the [emperor arrived 
ut Milan to take possession of the tribunal, he was sent 
conteniptuously away. 1860 A// Vear Round No. 53 71 


nae following uight, the Podest’i of the city suddenly | 
ied. 
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So Pode'sterate [f. It. podesteria office of a | 
podesta + -aTE!], the rule or office of a podesta. | 

1787 J. Apams Def. Govt. U.S. (1794) IL. 305 In the next | 
year, 1280, in the podesterate of Alberigo Signoregi of 
Bologna. 5 F 

|| Podetium (pedi fiim). ot, Pl. -ia. [mod.L., 
arbitrary f£. Gr, movs, 705- foot.] In some lichens 
(as Cladoma), a stalk-like or shrubby outgrowth 
of the thallus, bearing the apothecium or fruit; 
also, any stalk-like elevation. 

1857 BERKELEY Cryftog. Bot. § 445. 409 In that genus we 
have the first indication of a stem to the apothecia, or, as it 
is called, a podetium. 1870 Dentiiy A/an, Zot. (ed. 2) 375 
In the latter case the stalk has received the name of 
podetium. A 

Ilence Pode'tiiform a., shaped like or resem- 


bling a podetium. 

|| Podex (powdeks). Now only Zool. [L. podex, 
podic-ent anus, fundament.] The fundament, the 
rump ; also, the last dorsal segment of the abdomen 
of insects, the pygidium. 

1598 B. Jonson Av. Alan in his Hum. vi, How Saturn, 
sitting in anebon cloud, Disrobed his podex. 1706 Puu.tips, 
Pode.xc,.. the Fundament, or Breech. 1713 Deruam Phys.- 
Theol. vi. vi. 415 ‘Vhe Male is less than the Female,,. and 
its Podex not so sharp as the Females is. 1822-34 Good's 
Stity Aled. (ed. 4) IV. 4 These substances are contained in 
the respective sexes in two bags that unite near the podex. 
1826 Kirspy & Sp. Lutomol. IVI. 390 Podex, the last dorsai 
segnient of the abdomen. 

Pod-fern: see Pop sé.2 

Podge (ped3), sd. dial. or collog. {A parallel 
forin, app. of later origin, of PupcE sé.] Anything 
podgy ; sfec. a short fat man or woman; a short 
stout thick-set animal. (In quot. 1833 applied to 
an epaulette.) 

1833 Marryat 7. Szwipde viii, That man with the gold 
podge on his shoulder (the first Heutenant). 1876 IWhitdy 
Gloss., Podge,a dirty, fat person. 1876 Alrd.- Yorks. Gloss., 
Podzge,..the term is .. freely bestowed, in a good-natured 
manner, upon children of a fleshy appearance. .‘ Come hither, 
thou old podge’, 1901 Farmer & Henry Slang Dict, 
Podge (colloquial). 1903 in Evg. Dial, Dict. from Aber- 
deensh. to Cornwall. 

Podge, v. Now dial. intr. To walk slowly and 
heavily. Ekence Po‘dging Z//. a. 

1638 N. Wuitine Hist. Albino & Betlama 141 My Dames 
will say, I am a podging Asse, 1866 Grecor Bangsh. 
Gloss., Podge, to walk witb short heavy steps. 1876 /id.. 
Yorks. Gloss. s.v., Podge is also a vferb] 2. denoting tbe 
heavy irregular gait usual to very fat persons. 

Podge, obs. forni of PoppDISH, PODDIDGE, 

Podger (pe'dza1). rare. ? A stiff blow. 

1816 Lp. CampBeELL in Life (1881) I. 334 He cannot deal 
the knock-me-down blows of old Brough, and if you watch 
your opportunity you may give him a podger. 

Podgy (pe'dzi), a [f. Popcre si. +-y: a, 
parallel form, somewhat later in appearance, of | 
Pupey.] Short, thick, and fat; squat. 

1846 THacxeray Cornh. to Cairo iii. 37, I wish I had 
had a sbake of that trembling, podgy hand. 1856 Mayuew 
Rhine 143 A shaggy, podgy, black pony, 1858 J. R. 
Green Lef??. (1901) 26 The slow oily stream, beneath whose 
willows lurked .. podgy perch. 1861-2 Vac, Tour. 24 A 
priest on the podgysideof forty, 1898 A //butt's Syst. Med, 
V.832 Massage is very useful in emaciated or podgy people. 

Henee Po-dgily ad/v., in a podgy way or degree. 

1893 ‘J. S. Winter’ Aunt Fohnnie 1. 2 Sbe was not only 
fat, but she was podgily fat. 

Podia, plural of Popion, Popium. 

Podial (pédial), a. [f. Popi-um + -aL.] Of 
or pertaining to a podium. 1890 in Cent, Dict. 

Podical (paedikal), a. Zool, [f. L. Popex, 
podic- + -Au.| Pertaining to the podex, anal. 

Podicat plates, two or more small pieces surrounding tbe 
podex in some insects. 

1877 Huxiey Axuat. Juv. Anim. vii. 406 When the tenth 
tergum and tbe podical plates are removed, a very singular 
apparatus .. comes into view. 1888 RoLtitrston & Jackson 
Anim, Life 142 Common Cockroach... The anus .. lies 
between two triangular podical plates. 

Po'dicate, v. humorous nonce-wd. [f. as prec. 
+ -ATE 3.] zz¢r. To slide or move along on one’s 
posteriors. So Podiea‘tion (in quot. = a blowor | 
kiek on the posteriors). 

1853 JerDAn Axztobiog. 1V.180 We managed to roll, slide, 
stagger and podicate to the foot in the dark. 1884 I}’ordd 
20 Aug. 9/1 Unless he wishes to risk podication. 

|| Podion (pe‘dign). ZooZ Pl. podia. [mod. 
L., a. Gr. médcov ; see PopiuM.] One of the tube-feet 
of an echinoderm, 

tgoo FE. R. Lanxester Treat. Zoot. 1. 291 Water from 
the reservoir or ampulla is driven into the podion, and the 
tube-foot is thus rendered tense and rigid. : 

Podism (ppdiz’m). rave. [ad. late L. podzsm us 
(Veg.), a. Gr. modiapos a measuring by feet, f. 
modi¢e to measure by feet, also to bind the feet, 
f. movs, mod- foot.] ta. A measuring by feet. 
Obs. vare~°, +b. A footing. Obs. rare—}. ce. 
Lath, Spasm or cramp iu the foot. vare—°. 

1681 Brount Glossogr. (ed. 5), Podism (fodismus), a 
mneasuring by feet. 1688 R. Home armoury mm. xvi. 
(Roxb.) 89/1 Allowing to euery souldier a larg podiyme or 
place to stand in. 1858 Mayne A.xpos. Lex., Podisnius,a 
tern for spasm of the foot, or of the toes.. ; podism. 


Podite (pp'dait). Zool, [f. Gr. mous, 705- foot 
+ -ITE!.] A leg or ambulatory limb of an | 
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arthropod, esp. of a crustacean. Usually in com- 
pounds denoting a part or appendage of such a 
limb: see quot. 1875, and the words themselves. 

1875 Huxcey & Martin “elvan. Brol. (1883) 151 The joints 
have the following names; the proximal, short and thick, 
coxopodite; the next, small and conical, dasipodite; next, 
cylindrical and marked by an annular constriction, schio- 
podite; the next, longer, merofodite ; then successively, the 
carpopodite, propodite, and dactylopodite. 1878 HI. Woon- 
warn in Lacyel. Brit. V1. 635/21 hese podites are usually 
seven-jointed, and each bears a gill on its basal-joint. 

Hlence Poditic (poditik) a., belonging to a 
podite. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

|| Podium (pouwdidn). Pl. podia. [L. podium 
an elevated place, balcony, ad. Gr. méd:ov, dim. of 
mous, m05- foot. ] 

l. Arch. a. A continuous projecting base or 
pedestal, a stylobate. b. A raised platform sur- 
rounding the arena in an ancient amphitheatre. 
c. A continuous seat or bench around a room. 

(1611 Corvat Crudities 164 (Venice) Euery Palace of any 
priucipall note hath a prety walke or open gallery betwixt 
the wall of the house and the brincke of the riuers banke .. 
Suetonius calleth these kinde of open galleries Podia.] 1789 
P. Smytn tr. Addrich’s Archit. (1818) 149 The podium (the 
bottom part of the wall) projects at its lower extremity. 
1832 Get Pompetana I. iv. 54 Along the whole runs a sort 
of podium or base. 1842-76 Gwitt Archit. § 233 Vhe 
amphitheatre at Nisnies. .. Its exterior wall has three stories 
of Tuscan pilasters on the face of the wall, the two upper 
whereof stand on podia. 1848 B. Wess Cont. /cclesiol. 
176 Standing figures .. are ranged in two rows on podia 
between the piers. 1850 S. Dopett Nowan viii, Up from 
the podium to the beetling height I turn’d one dying look. 
1887 Pall Mall G. 4 Mar. 4/1 The podium of the Albert 
Memorial is almost as fresh as the day the structure was 
uncovered. 

2. Anat. and Zool. a. The fore or hind foot 
(manus or pes) of a mammal or other vertebrate ; 
in birds, the junction of the toes, or the toes 
collectively. b. In compounds denoting parts of 
the foot of a mollusc: as Ep1rpopium, MEsopopium, 
MeETAPODIUM, PROpopIUM. 

1858 Mayne Expos. Lex., Podion, Podium, applied by 
Illiger to the junction of the toes at the extremity of the 
tarsus, upon which the leg rests in birds; to the inferior 
part of the limb, comprehending, before, the carfus, s1eta- 
carpus, and toes; behind, the sarsus, metatarvsus, and toes 
in the Mamifera. 1898 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

3. Sot. A footstalk or other supporting part. 
(Chiefly in eompounds.) 

1866 7reas, Bot., Podium, Podus, a stalk, or receptacle, or 
torus; used only in Greek compounds. 

Podler (po-dlar), Sc. and zorth. Also poadler, 
poodler, puddler. [An altered or differentiated 
form of next.] A young coal-fish; see quot. 1838. 

1835 S, Oxiver Rambles Northumbld., etc.23 By Septem- 
ber they increase to about a foot in length, and are then 
called poodlers. 1838 Jounston in P7oc. Berw. Nat. Clad 
I. No. 6. 173 When young it is called with us the Podlie; 
when somewhat larger the Podler; and when full grown 
the Coal-sey, or Black-coal-sey. 1859 W. Witz North- 
nmbld. & Border xix. 273 Codlings and puddlers. 1875 
G. C. Davies Rambles Sch. Field-Club xxxv. 262 Occasion- 
ally we got a gurnet or a ‘ poadler ’. 

Podley (podli). Sc. Forms: 6 podlo, 7 pudlo, 
7-8 podly, -lay, 8-9 -lie, 9 podle, -ley, poddle, 
-lie. [In 16th c. fodlo’ for podlock, early form of 
PoLLack, q.v. (Cf. bazno’, banna, bannie, from 
Bannock, haddo’, haddie, from Happock, etc.)] 

The fry or young of the coal-fish (Pod/achius 
or Merlangus carbonarius) ; also, the true pollack 
(Pollachius pollachius). Cf, PODLER, PoLback. 

1sz5 in Lac. ¢ Libris Dom. Fac. V (Bann. Cl.) 8 Bukez, 
solis, podlois. 1684 Sippatp Scotia [tlustr. 1.11.23 Asellus 
Juscus:..a Podly. 1698 M. Martin Voy. St. Kilda (1749) 
16 ‘here are also..Pudloes, Herring, and many more. 1753 
Maitiann Hist. Edin. 1. 189 Perches, Podlays, Skate. 1792 
Statist. Acc. Scot. 1V. 537 A few small cod, podlies, and 
flounders. 1806 D. GRAHAM II-yitings (1883) LI. 220 Lobsters, 
partans, podles. 1838 (see prec.]. 1892 Stevenson Across 
the Plains 209 The podley is hardly to be regarded as a 
dainty for the table. 1896 J. H. Campsece Wild Life Scot. 
131 Among tbe poddles, as the young of the saithe and lythe 
are called. 

Podo- (pedo), before a vowel pod-, a. Gr. 
nobdo-, combining form of movs, 7ed- a foot, an 
element in terms of Natural History, etc.; e g. 

Po'dobranch (-brank) Zool. [Gr. Bpayx:a gills], 
a breathing organ of crustaeeans attached to the 
legs; a foot-gill ; so Podobranchial (-brae"nkial) 
a., of or pertaining to podobranchs or foot-gills ; 
Podobranchiate (-bra‘nkiét) ¢., having or pro- 
vided with foot-gills (Cer?. Dict, 1890). Po'do- 
carp Bot, [Gr. xaprés fruit], a footstalk bearing 
the fruit of a plant (Webster Suf/. 1879). 
Podoca‘rpous a., Lof., of or akin to the genus 
Podocarpus, N.O. Taxacex, containing coniferous 
trees of tropieal Asia and Australasia. Podo- 
ce‘phalous a., Bot, [Gr. xepadn head], bearing a 
head of flowers on a long footstalk. || Podogynium 
(-dginidm) Bot. [mod.L., {. Gr. -yuv4 female], 
= BASIGYNIUM; so Po'dogyn, -gyne [F. podo- 
gyne], in same sense ; Podogynous (-p'd3inas) a. ; 
Podo'logy [F. fodologie], the science which treats 

a 
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of the foot; also, a treatise on the foot; so Podo'- 
logist. Po'domancy [Gr. payreia divination], 
divination from signs derived from inspection of the 
feet “Syt. Soc. Lex. 1895). Podo'meter = PEDo- 
METER 1, $Podo‘metry: see quots. Po‘do- 
scaph [Gr. oxdagpos ship], a canoe-shaped float 
attached to the foot, or a pair of these, for moving on 
water; also, a water-velocipede, or boat propelled 
by treadles like a bicycle; hcnce Po-doscapher. 
Podo'scopy = fodomancy. Podosomatous (-sdu*- 
matas) a., Zool., of or pertaining to the Podosomata 
or sea-spiders, an order of Arthropoda having long 
many-jointed legs; syn. with Pycnogonide. Por- 
dosperm Sot. [Gr. omépya seed], the stalk ofaseed,; 
= FUNICCLUS 3. Podosto’matous a., Zoo/. [Gr. 
o7épa mouth}, belonging to the Fodostomata, a 
group of Ar’hrofoda characterized by having 
a foot-like mouth. || Podothe’ca Zoo’. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. @n«y sheath], the scaly leg-covering of a bird 
or reptile; also, the sheath covering the leg of an 
insect; hence Podothe’ecal a. 

1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life 182 The epipodite 
(so-called) of the first maxilliped represents the base,stem and 
lamina of a *podobranch. 1882 J. S. Garpxer in Nature 
X XV. 229/1 There are fruits from Sheppey which | believe 
to be *podocarpous,one at least seeming identical with Plodo- 
carpus) cleata of Queensland. 1858 Mayne Exfos. Lex., 
Podocephalus.., applied to plants that have Nowers united 
into heads borne upon long peduncles .. ; *podocephalous. 
1879 in Wesster Suppl. 1858 Mayne Expos. Lex., Podo- 
gyninm, ..a fleshy and solid projection which..serves to 
support the ovary..; a *podogyne. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Podogyn, shortened form of the word Podogyninum. 1818 
Art Preserv. Feet Pref. 7 Diseases of the Nails, Immoderate 
Perspiration of the Feet, &c...which merit the attention of 
the *Podologist. /4/d. Pref. 6 lt might .. be ranked under 
the new title of *Podology, embracing the whole Art of 
Preserving the Feet. 1727-41 Cuamerrs Cycl., *Podometer, 
or Pedometer. 1775 in AsH. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1656 
Brount Glossoer., *Podemetry, foot measure, or a measuring 
by the foot. 1658 Puictirs, /’odimetry, (Greek) a measuring 
by the foot. 1693 Rymer Short View Tragedy 119 Vhey 
must have played bare foot: the spectators would not have 
been content without seeing their Podometry. 1858 Chamé, 
Frul. X. 349/2 Heer Ochsner of Rotterdam. .astonished his 
countrymen by appearing on the Maas, wearing a *podo- 
scaph fifteen feet long on each foot, and holding a pole, 
flattened at one end as a paddle, in his hand. 1864 in 
Wesster. [1868 Lond. Society Nov. 414 The latest novelty 
in the velocipede line is the podoscaphe or vélocipéde- 
marin.) 1884 Ksicut Dict. Aleck. Suppl., Podoscaph, a 
foot boat; one in which canoe-shaped floats are attached to 
or support the feet. 1889 Pal! Afal/ G. g Sept. 6/3 It bears 
the peculiar name of podoscaph, and is a sort of tiny raft. 
1885 Encycl. Brit. XX. 4/2 The treatises also contain 
occasional digressions on onychomancy,. .°podoscopy, spas- 
matomancy. 1862 AnsteD Channel Isl. i. ix. (ed. 2) 235 
A species..of the curious group of *podosomatous crusta- 
ceans, resemhling a transparent spider, without head or 
body, 1819 Lisp.ey tr. Xichards Obs. Fruits & Seeds 22 
When a seed bends back suddenly in a direction contrary 
to its *podosperm..it is rec/ined by its proper direction. 
1857 Hexexey Lot. § 234 -A fully developed ovule is usually 
attached to the placenta by a short stalk, called the fumi- 
culus, podosperm. or umbilical cord. 1872 Coves Acy .V. 
Amer, Birds 46 he naked part of the leg is covered, like 
the bill, by a hardened, thickened, modified integument, 
which varies in texture between corneous and leathery. This 
is called the *podotheca. 1893 Newton Dict. Birds 511 
The fodotheca or covering of the tarsus. 1890 Cent. Dict., 
*Podothecal. 

Podophthalmate (pedgfpeImet), a. Zool. 
[f. Gr. mous, 7o5- foot + dpOardpds eye + -ATE 2.] 
Having the eye at the end of a movable stalk, 
stalk-eyed; of or pertaining to the stalk-eyed 
crustaceans. So + Podophtha‘ima, -tha‘imia, 
-thalma‘ta [mod.L. pl.], an order of Crustacca, 
including those with eyes set on movable foot- 
stalks, as crabs and lobsters; Podophtha‘lmian, 
a., pertaining to the /odophthalmia ; sb.,a mem- 
ber of the Podophthalmia ; Podophtha‘imatous, 
Podophtha‘lmic, adjs. = podophthalmate, Po- 
dophthaimite, the distal joint of the eye-stalk 
in podophthalmate Crustacea ; hence Podophthal- 
mi‘tic a.; Podophtha‘Imous a. = fodophthal- 


mate. 

1835-6 Todd's Cycl. Anat. 1. 762/1 A corresponding struc- 
ture is observed in certain Podophthalmia. /did. 756/1 
This dorsal shield. .occurs among the whole of the Podoph- 
thalinians. 1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 442 
In the two highest orders of Crustacea, hence called Podoph- 
thalmia, the eyes are placed at the extremity of moveable 
pedicles articulated with the first cephalic ring of the 
external skeleton. 1855 Gossé Marine Zool. 1. 116 Among 
the Podophthalma, or Stalk-eyed Crustacea, the Shrimps or 
Sand-raisers.. burrow in sand, mostly in shallow water. 
1858 Mayne Expos. Lex. 990 Podophthalmous, applied by 
Desmarest and Leach to a vast number of the Crustaceae, 
having the eyes placed at the extremity of a mohile peduncle. 
1874 Woop Vat. //ist. 713 The Podophthalimata, or Stalk- 
eyed Crustaceans. 1877 Huxtey Anat. Juv. Aninr. vi. 369 
The organisation of the Stomatopoda is more [drioph- 
thalmian..than Podophthalmian. /é7d. 315 The peduncles 
of the eye..are composed of two joints, a small proximal 
basiophthalmite, and a larger terminal podophthalmite. 
1878 Bett tr. Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 265 A point of 
affinity to the Podophthalmate Malacostraca. 1880 HuxLey 
Crayfish vi. 341 Podophthalmatous Crustacea. 


Podophyllous (pedofiles), a. [f. Gr. modo-, 
Povo- + PvAdoy leaf + -ous.] 
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1. Entom. Having, as some insects, compressed 
leaf-like locomotive organs or feet. 

1858 in Maine Expos. Lex. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

2. Zool. In fodophyllous tissue, the layer of tissue 
composed of leaf-like vascular lamellce beneath 
the coronary cushion of a horse’s hoof. 

1893 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Podophyllum (pgdofilim). [mod. Bot. L., 
f. Gr. mod0-, Popo- + pvaAdoyv leaf.}] a. Bot. A 
genus of Nasunculacee with two known species, 
LP, peltatum of eastern N. America, and P. Emodi 
of the Himalayas, having long thick creeping 
thizomes, large long-stalked palmately lobed 
leaves, and a solitary white flower. b. Pharm. 
The dried rootstock of P. pellatum. Also attrib, 
lIence Podophy‘llic a. Chem., of or pertaining 
to podophyllum; esp. in Jodophyllic acid, a crys- 
talline acid obtained from podophyllin; Podo- 
phy'llin Chew., a yellow bitter resin having 
cathartic properties, obtained from the dried 
thizome of P. peltatum; = resin of podophyllum. 

1760 J. Lee /ntvod. Bot. Table 1. (1788) 292 Podophyllum, 
Duck’'s-Foot, or May Apple. 1832 DuncLison Jed. Lex. 
(1855) s. v., The root or rhizoma, Podophyl/um (Ph. U. S,); 
is purgative in the dose of 20 grains. 1863 .V. Syd. Soc. 

‘car-bk. Med. 457 The action of podophyllin is favourably 
contrasted with that of calomel. 1866 Aitken Pract. Med. 
II. 53 Podophyllin. 1874 Garrop & Baxter Mat. ded. 
(1880) 183 The resin or Podophylline is a pale greenish- 
brown amorphous powder. 1875 H. C. Woop Therap. 
(1879) 471 Podophyllum acts as a purgative like jalap, but 
more slowly and more continuously. 

| Podostemon (pzdo,stzmgn). Lot. [mod.L., 
f. Popo-+Gr. orev, taken as = stamen: from 
the two stamens with filaments united for about 
half their length.} The typical genus of the N.O. 
Podostemacee, comprising moss-like aquatic herbs 
with apetalous flowers, natives chiefly of S. 
America. So Podostemaceous (-2i"{9s) a., belong- 
ing to this order; Podoste-mad [cf. Anap], a 
plant of tbis order. 

1846 Lixpiey Peg. Atngd. 482 Hypogynous Exogens. 
Kutales. .. Podostemacez. — Podostemads. 1 Livinc- 
stone Last Jrnis. (1873) I. xliii. 71 This stream is rapid, 
.. With many podostemons at the bottom. 1880 C. R. Marx- 
nam Peruv. Bark 303 Vhe wet stones were covered with 
Podostemads, herbaceous branched floating plants, with the 
habit of liverworts. 

|| Podura (pod'te14). EZxtom. [mod. L. foditra 
(Linn. 1748), f. Gr. movs, mod- foot + odpa tail,] 
A genus of apterous insects, having a terminal 
forked springing organ; hence known as spring- 
tails. fence Podu-ran, c., of or pertaining to 
the genus /’odura; sb., an insect of this genus or of 
the family Podurid#; so Podu‘rid a. and sé. ; 
Podu'roid a@., having the form or character of 
the Joduridzx, 

1837 Gortnc & Pritcnarp Aicrogr. 129 Pray look at 
these scales of the podura in the engiscope. 1848 CarPeNTER 
Anim. Phys. xii. (1872) 498 In one curious family, that of 
the Poduras or Spring-tatls, the leap is accomplished by the 
sudden extension of the tail. 1867 J. Hoc Microsc. 1. ii. 
58 Lhe Podura scale appears to be a compound structure. 
1883 Lrstir Nordenskiold’s Voy. Vega 60 <Arachnids, 
acarids, and podurids occur most plentifully. 

Po‘dware. Oés. exc. dia/. Also 7-9 podder. 
(Of uncertain origin: cf. Copware, 1398-1699, and 
PEDWARE, 1577-1706. 

The first element suggests Pop of pease, beans, etc.; but 
this is not known till nearly a century later than podware, 
which moreover in quot. 1584 is not applied to pulse or 
podded plants, and in quot. 1677 has not necessarily such 
a sense. In quot. 1736 the word is associated with fod.) 

Field crops; fodder for cattle; in later use app. 
pulsc, or plants having pods (= Cobware). 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. xu. vi (1886) 179 [They] 
suffocate and spoile .. grasse, greene corne, and ripe corne, 
and all other podware. 1617 in <lrchzol. Cant. (1g02) XXV. 
15 Robert Terry [presented] for profaning of the Sabbath 
Day, by binding barley, and powting [=stacking] of podder, 
upon the Sabbath. 1677 Plot O.x/fordsh. 153 Dill or Lentills, 
in poor stone-brash land, which are a good podware for 
cattle, 1736 J. Lewis Hist. Thanet Gloss. s.v. Libtit, The 
hagister..was in the poddergrotten. /é7d., Poder, pod- 
ware ; beans, peas, tares or vetches, or such ware as has peds. 
1794 Boys Agric. Kent 31 Some farmers are bound to sow 
wheat after Rone on land not fit to produce beans; to 
leave a quantity of podware gratten, for a wheat tilth on 
farms where some sorts of podware is the worst tilth known 
to sow wheat upon. [1887 Nentish Gloss., Podder, a name 
given to beans, peas, tares, vetches, or such vegetables as 
have pods.) ’ 

+ Po-dy cody, app. a perversion of Jody of 
God, in a profane oath. ; 

a 1693 Urguhart's Rabelais 1. xxxvi. 298 By the Pody 
Cody, I have fished fair. . 

Poé, variant of Por, Hawaiian food. 

Poé-bird (pdu'z,b3id). Also 8 poy-, pue-bird. 
[See quot. 1865.] The name (given by Capt. Cook, 
and retained in some English ornithological works) 
for a New Zealand bird, Prosthemadera novex- 
zelandiz, now called by the English settlers Par- 
SON-BIRD (q. v.) and by the Maoris /zz. 

1777 Cook Hey. 1. 97 Amongst the small birds I must not 
omit to particularise the wattle-bird, poy-bird. |In the 
illustration spelt oc-dird, and in the list of plates, Jo7.) /bid. 


{ 


POEM. 


98 The poy-bird is less than the wattle-bird. The feathers 
of a fine mazarine blue. a@180z Bowes Poems (1855) I. 
120 The poe-bird fits, .. With silver neck and blue enamelled 
wing. 1865 Howitr Discov. Austr. 1. vi. 111 This bird they 
called the Wattle-bird, and also the Poy-bird, from its 
having little tufts of curled hair under its throat. which they 
called poies, from the Otaheitan word for ear-rings. 1868 
Woop Homes withont H.xxv.470 The splendidly decorated 
Poe Birds. 1896 List Anim. Zool. Soc. (ed. 9) 237 Poé 
Honey-eater. 

|| Peecile (prsild. [a. Gr. (9) mowxidn (rod) the 
many-coloured or painted porch.} Name of a 
famous portico in the market-place of ancient 
Athens, adorned with a variety of paintings. 

1819 in Pantologia. 1838 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XVIII. 
139/t The only reward Multiades obtained after the battle 
of Marathon, was to have his picture drawn..and to have it 
hung up in the Peecile. 1846 Exits Elgin Jfaré. 1. 32 The 
Peecile, or painted piazzas. 

+ Peecilite (pisiloit). Geol. Obs. [f. Gr. motnidos 
variegated + ITE]; after F. ferrain pacilien 
(Brongniart 1829).] A name proposed for the 
Upper New Red Sandstone (cf. Ger. duster sand- 
stein). Hence Peecilitic (pésilittik) a., of or 
pertaining to the Upper New Red Sandstone forma- 
tion; = POIKILITIC. 

1832 W. D. Conypeare in Rep. Brit. Assoc. 379 The next 
geological group.. beneath the lias and oolites, is that.. 
characterized by the new red or variegated sandstone... 
I will venture therefore to propose the term Pescilite .. and 
hence denominate the group, peecilitic. Brongniart has 
already adopted the Gallicised form Paecrliex, 


Peecilo- (pisilo), before a vowel peecil-, 
from Gr. moiido-s many-coloured, variegated, 
various, a formative element in scientific terms (in 
some of which the form POIKILO- is preferred). 

Pe'‘ciloblast, Pecilocyte: see PoIKILo-. Pee‘- 
cilomere [Gr. yépos part], a part of the body 
of an animal in which variations of colouring tend 
to appear first. Poecilonym [Gr. dvopa, ovupa 
name], one of various names for the same thing; 
a synonym (Cent. Dict. cites Wilder); hence 
Peecilony‘mic a., having a variety of names; 
Pecilonymy. Pe'‘cilopod [Gr. movs, 105- foot] 
Zool., a member of the Pacilopoda, in Latreille’s 
classification (now abandoned}, a division of 
Crustacea distinguished by limbs of varied form 
and functions, e.g. prehensory, ambulatory, bran- 
chial, and natatory; hence Pecilo‘podous a. 
Pecilothe'rmal, Pecilothe'rmic: see PorKILo-. 

190g Athenzum 18 Mar. 342/1 That colour-variations 
tended to appear first of all on certain definite parts of the 
body, and that these parts, to which the name ‘ *pazcilomeres’ 
had been given, were common to mammals and birds alike. 
1889 Buck's Handbk. Med. Sc. V1N1. 528,2 An unusually 
complete combination of *pcecilonymic ambiguities. /d7d. 
517/t Terminological variety, such as occurs in the passages 
quoted, may be expressed by the single word, * peecilonymy. 
1835 Kirey Had. & /ast. Anim. II, xiv. 22 Vhe *Poecilo- 
pods differ [from the Branchiopods] by the different struc- 
ture and uses of their legs, which are not branching. 1852 
Dana Crust. 1. 1308 Characteristic species of Pazcilopods. 

Poed, Poeir, obs. forms of Poop, Power. 

Poele, obs. var. of Poe sé. 

Poem (péém), Also 6-7 poeme. fa. F. 
poéme (in Oresme 14th c.), ad. L. focma (in 
Plautus), a. Gr. monua (4th c. &.c.), early variant 
of moinua, thing made or created, work, fiction, 
poetical work, f. morey (early variant moeiv) to 
make. (If moinua had been the form introduced, 


the L. would have been Jaéma.) 

‘The word foem was app. not in use till about the middle 
of the 16thc. ; the sense was previously, from rythc., ex: 
pressed by Poesy, sense 2.] 

1. * The work of a poet, a metrical composition ’ 


(Johnson) ; ‘a work in verse’ (Littré) ; a composi- 
tion of words expressing facts, thoughts, or feelings 


in poetical form ; a piece of poetry. 

In addition to the metrical or verse form, critics have 
generally held that in order to deserve the name of ‘poem’, 
the theme and its treatment must possess qualities which 
raise it above the level of ordinary prose. Cf. quots. 1575, 
1689, 1841, and see Portry. 3 

1548 Exrvot Dict., Poema..a poetes inuencion, a poeme 
lec. 1538 Poema..a poetes warke] 1568 T. Hower (¢7t/e) 
The Arbor of Amitie ; wherin is comprised pleasant Poems 
and pretic Poesies. 1575 Gascoicne Notes Eng. Verse § 1 
in Stecle Glas, etc. (Arb.} 31 ‘he first and most necessarie 
poynt..meete to be considered in making of a delectable 
poeme is this, to ground it upon some fine inuention. 158 
Siwney Afol. Poetric Arb.) 23 And may not I. .say that the 
holy Dauids Psalmes are a diuine Poem? 1636 B. Jonson 
Discov. Wks. 1641 Il. 126 Even one alone verse sometimes 
makes a perfect Poeme. /d/d., Vhese three voices differ, 
as the thing done, the doing, and the doer; the thing 
fain’d, the faining and the fainer; so the Pocme, the Poesy, 
and the Poet. 1689-90 Vemrte Ess. Poetry Wks. 1731 1. 
236 The Frame and Fabrick of a true Poem, must have 
something both sublime and just, amazing and agrecable. 
— Ess. Learning Ibid. 1. 298 The Language is but the 
Colouring; ‘tis the Conception, the Invention, the Judg- 
ment, that give the Life and Spirit, as well as Beauty and 
Force, to a Poem. 1706 Puituirs, Poew:, a Piece of Poetry, 
a Composition in Verse, a Copy of Verses. 1736, SHERIDAN 
in Sweft's Lett. (1768) 1V. 181, I have written a hittle pretty 
birth-day poem against St. Andrew's day, which..1 intend 
for Faulkner to publish. 1828 Wuatecy in Encycl, Metrop. 
I. 290/1 Any composition in verse, (and none that is not,) is 


POEMATIC. 


always called, whether good or bad, a Poem, by all who 
have no favourite hypothesis to maintain. 1841-4 EMERSON 
Ess., Poet Wks. (Bohn) I. 157 It is not metres, but a metre- 
making argument, that makes a poem. 1871 B. Taytor 
Faust (1875) 1, Notes 319 Everything in this poem 1s perfect, 
thought and expression, Rbythm; but one thing it lacks: 
‘tis not a poem at all. 

b. ¢ransf. (or in more general sense) : Applied 
to a composition which, without the form, has 


some quality or qualities in common with poetry. 

1581 Sipney 4fol. Poetrie (Arb.) 28 Xenophon, who did 
imitate so excellently.. the portraiture of a iust Empire 
vnder the name of Cyrus, (as Cicero saytb of him) made 
therein an absolute heroicall Poem. 1873 Rus«ix Fors 
Clav. M1. xxxiv.6 Do you know what a play is? or what 
a poem is? or what a novel is?..You had better first, for 
clearness’ sake, call all the three * poems’, for all the three 
are so, when tbey are good, whether written in verse or 
prose. ‘ ar 

2. 7g. Something (other than a composition of 
words) of a nature or quality akin or likened to 
that of poetry (with various implications, a» artistic 
or orderly structure, noble expression, ideal beauty 


or gracefulness, etc.). 

1642 Mitton Afol. Swzect, Wks. 1251 11]. 270 He who 
would not be frustrate of bis hope to write well hereafter in 
laudable things, ought him selfe to be a trne Poem, that is 
a composition and patterne of the best and honourablest 
things. 1678 CupworiH /xtedl. Syst. t. iv, 421 There being 
as much continued and coherent Sence. in this Real Poem 
of the World, as there is in any Phantastick Poem made by 
men, 1843 Kincstey Left. (1873) I. 108 We shall have no 
need to write poetry—our life will be a real poem. 1856 
Emerson Zug. Traits, Race Wks. (Bohn) 11. 24 The Celts 
.. gave to the seas and mountains names which are poems, 
and imitate the pure voices of nature. 1899 W. R. Ince 
Chr. Mysticism 47 The world is the poem of the Word to 
the glory of tbe Father. 

3. atlrib. and Comb.,as poem-book, -maker, -play. 

1806 R, CuMBERLAND JZem. (1807) II. 268 The public did 
not concern itself about the poem, or the poem-inaker. 
¢1843 Cartyte Hist. Sk. Fas. J & Chas, [ (1808) 138 A 
small brown Poem-Book, not without merit. 1878 BrowninG 
Poets Croisic x\vii,‘The Royal Poet’ straigbtway put in 
type His poem-prophecy. 

Hence (xonce-wds.) Po'emet, Po‘emlet [see 
-ET, -LET], a small or short poem; Po-eming, 
composing or reciting of poems. 

1799 W. Tavtor Leé. to Southey 4 Jan. in Robberds JZen. 
I. 244 A regular receptacle for those *poemets ..which 
aspire only to a summer’s existence. 1871 H. B. Forman 
Living Pocts 210 We havea great number of these ‘poemets’, 
bearing no traces whatever of tlie triviality of occasional 
verses. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 84. 2/2 Loud Tawkings and 
*Poemings. 1887-9 T. A. TRotLope What / vemember II. 
369 Many of her verses she set to music, especially one 
little *poemlet, which I remember to this day. 

Poema'tic, a. nonce-wd. [ad. Gr. mompatix-os 
(Plut.) poeticai.] Of the nature of a poem. 

¢1819 CoLeRIDGE in Kev. (1836) II. 321 Conscious of the 
inferiority, the too poematic szzzs-dramatic nature of bis 
versification. 

Poemell, obs. form of PomMMEL. 

Poenal(l, obs. form of PENAL. 

Poene, obs. var. Pain, after L. fava (B. Jonson). 

Pcephagous (poefages), a. Zool. rare. [f. 
mod.L. foéphaga, neut. pl. (ad. Gr, monpayos 
(Arist.) eating grass or herbs, f. da grass + -payos 
eating) + -ous.] Eating grass or herbs, herbi- 
vorous; sfec. belonging to the division /oephaga 
of marsupials. 

1866 Owen Vertebr. Anim. III. 294 Some palzontologists 
-. have been led astray in.. referring it to the ‘ Poepha- 
gous Potoroos and Kangaroos’. 

Poer, obs. form of Poor, Power. 

|| Poe‘sis. Os. The Greek and Latin word for 
Pogsy, formerly sometimes used by English writers. 

1567 Dranr Horace To Rdr., We write Poesis apace, and 
of all handes, sum wyth more, and sum with lesse learnynge. 
1613 W. Suirton Elegy on Sir T, Overbury O.’s Wks. (1856) 
11 This cynosure in neat poesis. 

Poeste, var. of PoustI£ Ods., power. 

Poesy (pdwési), sd. ach. Yorms: a. 4 poysi, 
4-5 poisie, 4-6 poysee, -ie, -ye, 5 poise, -ei, 
poyse, poyesye, 6 poisee, poysy. 8. 5-7 
poesie, -ye, 6 poesi, poezi, 5~ poesy. See also 
Posy. [a. OF. poeste (c 1335 in Godef. Compl.) = 
Pr., Sp., Pg., It. foesta, Common Romanic forma- 
tion for L. poésés poetry, a poem, a. Gr. ménars, 
carly variant of woinots a making, creation, poetry, 
a poem. /oesy and foet occur earlier than foetry 
and poen.] 

J. = Portry. a. Poetical work or composition ; 
poems collectively or generally; poetry in the 
concrete, or as a form of literature. (In early use 
sometimes ineluding composition in prose, esp. 
works of imagination or fiction: cf. Porm 1b, 
Poer 1b, c, Porrry 2.) Now an archaic or poetical 
synonym of poetry. 

13.. Adin. Poems fr. Vern. AIS, \.vii. 73 Salamon seide in 
his poysi, He holdep wel hetere wih an hounde Pat is lykyng 
and Ioly,.. Pen be a Leon,..Cold and ded. 1377 Lanct. 
P. Pl B. xvi. 406 Thanne piped pees of poysye a note. 
1390 Gowex Conf, II. 148 Ovide .. tolde a tale in Poesie, 
Which toucheth unto Jelousie. c1400 Destr. Troy 418 As 
put is in poise and prikkit be Ouyd. 1560 WuitEHoRNE 
Arte Warre 108b, The perfeccion that poesie, paintyng, 
and writing, is now brought vnto. 1581 Sipney Aol. 
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Poetrie (Arb.) 49 It is not ryming and versing, that maketh 
Poesie. One may bee a Poet without versing, and a versi- 
fier without Poetry. 1605 Bacon Adu. Leura. i iv. § 1. 
1636 Dennam Destr. Trey Pref. 1656) A ij, Poesy is of so 
subile a spirit, that in pouring out of one Language into 
another, it will all evaporate. 21704 I. Brown Sat. Anticnts 
Wks. 1730 I. 14 ‘Ihe Satirical poesy of the Greeks. 1841 
D'Isracct Amen. Lit. (1867) 405 Among the arts of English 
poesie, the most ample and miost curious is an anonymous 
work. 1883 Congregationalist Mar. 265 The look of Psalins 
..ls the Paradise of Devotion, the Holy Land of poesy. 

b. Poetry inthe abstract, orasanart. ¢. Faculty 


or skill of poetical composition. 

1579 SPENSER Sheph. Cal. Oct. 79 O pierlesse Poesye, 
where is then the place? 1589 Purtenuam Eng. Poeste u. 
i. (Arb.) 79 Poesie is a skill to speake & write harmonically. 
1636 B. Jonson Discov. Wks. 1641 II. 125 A Poeme..is the 
worke of the Poet.. Poesy is his skill, or Crafte of making. 
1686 Diypen Ode Anne Killigrew 57 O gracious God ! how 
far have we Profaned thy heavenly gift of Poesy! 1807 
Opts in Lect. Paint. ii. (1848) 273 Painting. -has been called 
mute poesy. 1879 M. Pattison Afiltou ii. 29 In Lycidas 
(1637) we have reached tbe high-water mark of English 
Poesy and of Milton’s own production. 

2. (with @ and 7/.) +a. A poetical composi- 
tion; a poem. (In early use often in more gencral 
sense: An inventive or imaginative composition.) 

¢1380 Wycur Wes, (1880) 124 Pei prechen cronyclis & 
poisies & newe fyndynges of hem self, 1387 TRevisa 
Higdex (Rolls) VI. 143 He made wonder poysies as it were 
of alle pe stories of boly writte. 1422-20 Lypc. Chron. 
Troy uu. xii. (MS. Digby 230) If. 67 b/2 He reherced many 
poysies. c1440 Promp, Parv. 407/1 Poyse, Joema. 1552 
Ho orr s.v., He that maketh sucb poesies or Balades. 
1575 LanewaM “et, (1871) 5 [She] pronounced a proper 
poezi in English rime and meeter. 1605 Bacon Adz. Learn, 
1. iv. § 9 Holding them but as diuine poesies. 21727 NEWTON 
Chronal. Amended \. (1728) 194 Thymeztes..wrote a poesy 
called Phrygia, 
Clarence hath somie pretty taste in the arts and poesies. 

+b. #/. Poetical expressions orideas. Oéds. rare. 

1387-8 I. Usk Zest. Love ut. vii. (Skeat) 1.57 Thy wordes 
may nat be queynt, ne of subtel maner understandinge. 
Freel-witted people supposen in suche poesies to be begyled. 

+ 3. A motto or short inscription (often metrieal, 


and usually in patterned or formal language): 


= ROS Wal GeavanOUs: 

61430 Lypc. JZix. Poems (Percy Soc.) 65 And for youre 
poyesye these lettres v. ye take, Of this name Maria, only 
for hir sake @1548 Hatt Chvon., Hen. V 65 b, The tente 
was replenished and decked with this poysie (1568 Grarron 
poesie], ‘After busie laboure commeth victorious reste’. 1548 
Upart Erasm. Par. Luke xxiii. 172 b, There was also a 
superscripcion or poisee written on the toppe of the crosse, 
derectely ouer his head, in Greke, in Latin, and Hebrue 
letters. 1570-6 LamBarpDe Pevamd. Kent (1826) 450 Out of 
the very same old word .. is framed his Poesie, or woorde 
upon his armes (Ic Dien) I serve. 1596 Suaks. JJerch. I’. 
Vv. 1..148,151. 1602 — Ham. ui. ii. 162 Is this a Prologue, 
or the Poesie of a Ring? 1675 Lonva. Gaz. No. 975/4 A 
Wedding Ring with this Poesie (‘In thee my Choice, I do 
rejoyce '). 

+4. A bunch of flowers, a nosegay: = Posy 2. 

1572 GascoicNe (¢¢/e) A Hnndreth sundrie Flowres 
hbounde up in one small Poesie. 1629 R. Hite Pathw. 
Piety (ed. Pickering) I. 146 They do offer a poesy of flowers. 
1688 R. Hotme Armoury un. 64/1 Sweet William is (as it 
were) many Pinks growing together like a Poesy. 

5. attrib. 

1387-8 T. Usk Zest. Love Prol. 25 There ben some that 
speken their poysye mater in Frenche, of whiche speche 
the Frenche men have as good a fantasye as we have in 
hering of Frencbe mennes English. 1861 Our Eng. Home 151 
The banqueting stuff..spread out on painted trenchers and 
‘ poesie roundels’. 

Hence Poesy uv. 27/7. (vare), to compose or recite 
poetry : to speak or write poetically. 

1819 Keats /sabella ix, So said, his erewbile timid lips 
grew bold, And poesied witb hers in dewy rhyme. 


Poet (pauét). Forms: 4-5 poyete, 4-6 poete, 
5 poict, poyte, 5-6 poite, poiett, poyet, 4- poet. 
[ME. poete, poyete, a. OF. foete (12th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), mod.F. focfe, ad. L. focta (Plaut.), ad. Gr. 
monrns, early variant of wouy77s maker, author, poet 
(cl. MAKER 5), f. mwoetv, movety to make, Create, 
produce. (An early Gr. word in L.; if introduced 
at a later period, the form would have been 


pweta.)) 

1. One who composes poetry ; 2 writer of poems; 
an author who writes in verse. (The ordinary 
current use; but now usually implying more or 


less of the sense of c.) 

a 1300 Cursor AL, 8531 (Cott.) Homer pe poet [z. . poete], 
pat was sa rijf, Liued in pis king dauid lijf. 1388 Wycuir 
Acts xvii. 28 As also summe of 30ure poetis seiden, And 
we ben also the kynde of hym. 14.. Moo. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
680/23 Hic foeta, a poyte. ¢1460 Towneley Myst. xvi. 204 
Sekys poece [= poets’] tayllys. 1526 Tinpate 774. i. 12 
Won..which was a poyet of their owne. 1567 Satir. Poems 
Reform. viii, 2 Skorner of poitis and sklanderus knaif! 
1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 1. 146 In Fez there are diuers 
most excellent poets, which make verses in thair owne 
mother toong. 1604 R. Cawoxrry Vadle Alph, Poet, a 
verse maker. 1623 Cockrram, /’ef, one that writeth well 
in verse. 1665 Drypin Ess. Dram. Poesy (1889) 67 Shake- 
speare..was the ian who of all nodern, and perhaps ancient 
poets, had the largest and most comprehensive soul. 1755 
Jounson, Poet ..a writer of poeins, one who writes in 
measure. 1765 Gray Siaks.6 Fumbling baronets and poets 
small. 1844 Beck & Frvton tr. Alunk’s ATetres 30 The 
poets have not all avoided the hiatus with equal care. 1876 
STEDMAN Victorian Poets 281 She [Miss Rossetti] is a poet 
of a profound aud serious cast. 


{ 


1843 Lytron Las? Bar, u. iii, George of | 


POET. 


+b. Formerly (after Gr. and L. use), in more 
general sense : One who makes or composes works 
of literature; an author, writer. Ods. 

1362 Lanev. ?. Pd. A. xi. 129 Plato be Poyete I [Studie] 
put bim furste to Boke. 1377 /éid. B. x11. 260 pus be poete 
(Aristotle] preues bat be pecok for his fetheres is reuerenced. 
¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 306 All pat poites haue pricket of his 
prise dedis, I haue no tome for to telle. /déa. go75 Ne 
noght put in our proses by poiettes of old. 1611 Coryvar 
Crudities 319 Cornelius Nepos an eloquent Poet in the time 
of Cicero. 1678 Cupwortn /xtedd. Syst... iit. 163 The soul, 
-.in sleep or dreams,..seems to be surprized with unex- 
pected answers and reparties, though it self were all the 
while the poet and inventor of the whole fable. 1755 Jonn- 
son, Poet, an inventor, an author of fiction; [etc.]. 

@. In select or emphatic sense: A writer in 
verse (or sometimes, in extended use, in elevated 
prose) distingnished by special imaginative or 
ereative power, insight, sensibility, and faculty of 
expression, (Cf. PoETRY 3c.) 

1530 ParsGr. 256/1 Poet, a connyng man, focfe. 1531 
Etyot Gov. 1. xiii, Semblably they that make verses, ex- 
pressynge therby none other lernynge but the crafte of 
versifyeng, be nat of auncient writers nained poetes, but 
onely called versifyers. 1681 SIDNEY Afol. Poetrte (Arb.) 
25 Onely the Poet .. lifted vp with the vigor of his owne 
inuention, dooth growe in effect, another nature, in making 
things either better then Nature bringeth forth, or quite a 
newe formes such as neuer were in Nature. /é7d. 2g That 
fayning notable images of vertues, vices, or what els, with 
that delightfull teaching which must be the right describing 
note to know a Poet by. 1590 SHaks. .W/7ds. iV. y. i. 12 The 
Poets eye in a fine frenzy rolling, Doth glance from heauen 
to earth, from earth toheauen. 1609 [3. Jonson Sz/. Wow. 
un. ili, Euery man, that writes in verse is not a Poet. 1636 
— Discov. Wks. 1641 I]. 125 Hence he is call'd a Poet, not 
hee which writeth in measure only, but that faynetb and 
formeth a fable, and writes things like the Truth. 1805 
Worpsw. Personal Salk iv, The Poets, who on earth have 
made us heirs Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lays ! 
1840 Mitt Déss. & Disc. (1859) 1. 80 Whom, then, shall we 
call poets? Those who are so constituted, that emotions are 
the links of association by which their ideas, both sensuous 
and spiritual, are connecied together. 1844 Loncr. Rain in 
Susmer 61 These, and far more than these, The Poet sees! 
-.Hecan behold ‘Things manifold That have not yet been 
wholly told. 1856 Ruskin Jfod. Paint, 111. iv. i. § 14 The 
power of assembling, by the help of the imagination, such 
images as will excite these feelings [of ‘noble emotion’], is 
the power of the poet or literally of the ‘Maker’, 1873 
Symonps Gr&. Poets viii. 249 Aristophanes is essentially 
a poet—a poet in what we are apt to call the modern sense 
of the word—a poet, that is to say, endowed with original 
intuitions into nature, and with the faculty of presenting to 
our minds the most varied thoughts and feelings in lan- 
guage uniformly beautiful, as the creatures of air exuberant 
and self-swayed fancy. 

d. Hence occas., by further extension, applied 
rhetorically in a similar sense to one who practises 


any of the fine arts. 

1839 tr. Lamartine's Trav. East 27/1 The poet,..~and 
by poet I mean whoever creates ideas in bronze, in stone, 
in prose, in words, or in rhymes—the poet stirs up only 
what is imperishable in nature and in the human heart. 
1874 F. Crowest (¢itde) The Great Tone-Poets, being short 
memoirs of the greater Musical Composers. _ 

e. foct-in-ordinary. a poet ordinarily employed 
(after physictan-tn-ordinary, etc., ORDINARY 56. 
8b). LPeet-laureate: see LAUREATE a. 2b. 

¢ 1386-1843 [see LAUREATE a. 2b]. 1865 Kincstey //erew, 
i, Godson of the great earl, and poet-in-ordinary to the 
band, 1894 A. Birrett £ss. xiv. 159 Spenser is sometiines 
[erroneously] reckoned amongst the Poets Laureate. 

Hence Poet-laureateship = LAUREATESHIP a. 

€1836in Byron's Wks, (1846) 523/2 Pye, the predecessor of 
Mr. Southey in tbe poet-laureateship, died in 1813. 1874 
C. Gipson Casquet of Lit. V. 358/2 Thomas Warton.. 
obtained the poet-laureateship in 1785. 

f. fg. Applied to a singing bird. 

a1748 THomson Ode, O nightingale! best poet of the 
grove. 1892 Tennyson Throst/e i, Sumer is coming, sum- 
mer is coming, I know it, I know it, I know it... Yes, my 
wild little Poet. _ 

g. A scholar in the poetry class : see Porrnry 6. 

1679 Trials of White & Other Fesuits 47, Parry. 1 was 
a Student there, a Poet. 

2. attrib. and Comb. a. appositive (=‘ that is 
a poet’), as foet-actor, -artist, -bird, + -bounce 
(Bounce sé.1 4b), -doy, -dramatist, -historian, 
-humorist, -musician, -novelist, -painter, -pilgrim, 
-ploughman, -preacher, -priest, ~princess, -saint, 
-satirist, -seer, singer, t sucker (= ‘sueking poet), 
-thinker, -warrior, -woman, ctc, etc. b. Of or 
pertaining to a poet, as foet-craft, -heart, -nectar, 
-song, -soul, etc.; so poet-wzse adv. ¢. objective, 
etc., as tfoet-afe (one who apes a poet), -kater, 
-whipper, -worship. A. instrumental, etc., as foef= 
haunted, -hymned adjs.; poet-like adj. and adv. 

1867 Cornh. Mag. XV. 666 The stage whereon the *poet- 
actor was enacting the counterfeit presentment of a king. 
1581 Stonry Afol. Poetrie (Arb.) 71 The cause why it 
[Poesie] is not esteeined in Englande, is the fault of *Poet- 
apes, not Poets. 1817-18 SHELLEY Nosalind & Helen 1119 
The nightingale.. the *poet-bird. 1632 Bromu WVovella 
Prol., Those *Poet-Bownces that write English Greeke. 
1838 Lytron 4dice vin. ili, A dream that had hovered over 
the *poet-boy. 1863 Zizi. Rev. Apr. 354 A controversy 
. lost in the mystertes of *poetcraft. 1581 SipNey AZo. 
Poetrie (Arb.) 48 Not onely in these AZysomousoi, * Poet- 
haters, but in all that kinde of people, who seek a prayse by 
dispraysing others. 1895 Mariz Corett Sorrows of Satan 
xxxili, The beautiful atria: woods of *poet-baunted 


POETASTER. 


Warwicksbire. 
Courtskif Concl. vii, Is no woman far above me Found 
more worthy of thy *poet-heart than sucha one as I? 1897 
Q. Rev, Oct. 331 The poet-satirist succeeds the *poet- 
humorist. 1571 Gotpinc Calvin on Ps. vi. 7 Yet dooth not 
David enlarge his sorowe *Poetlike. 1842 Tennyson 
Edwin Morris 27 Poet-like be spoke. 1839 Croucn Early 
Poewrs it. 19 A fount Of the true *poet-nectar whence to fill 
The golden urns of verse. 31892 Zaxcwitt Childr. Ghetto 
I. 153, I sing .. the restoration of our land, and become the 
“poet-patriol of my people. 1844 Mrs. Brownixe Js. 
Poets Concl. ii, That same green forest where had gone 
The “*poet-pilgrim. 1885 Bracke in 19h Ceat. Apr. 534 
The great “*poet-ploughman of Scotland. 1821 Byron Elegy 
on Keats iit, The “poet priest Milman (So ready to kill 
man). 1847 Texsyson Princ. 111. 256 If that strange *Poet- 
princess with her grand Imaginations might at all be won. 
1645 R. Stagre Alegy on Quarles, Sol. Recant. 64 A *Poet- 
saint he was. 1842 S. Lover /laudy Audy xxi, All were 
silent, for the “poet-singer was a favourite. 1828 CarLyLe 
Mise., Burus (1857) 1. 200 A true *Poet-soul, for it needs 
hut to be struck, and the sound it yields will be music. 
1614 13. Jonson Bart. Fair. i, Gi‘ mee the man, can..giue 
the law to all the Poets, and *Poet-suckers i’ Towne, be- 
cause they are the Players Gossips. 1581 Sinney Aol. 
Poetrie(Atb.) 47, I imagine, it falleth out with these *Poet- 
why ppers, as with some good women, who often are sicke, 
hut in fayth they cannot tel where. 1844 Mars. Browsine 
Vis. Pocts cvii, And Sappho.. O “poet-woman! 1856 — 
Aur. Leigh v. 545 They sound strange As .. lovely *poet- 
words grown obsolete. 1839 Bairy Festus xx. (1852) 370 
There is a *poet-worship, one of other Which ts idolatry, 
and not the true Love-service of the sou] to God. 

e. Combinations with focts’ or foel's: poets’ 
cassia, the fragrant shrub ancicntly called cassia, 
supposed to be Osyrts alba (see Cassia! 3); 
Poets’ Corner, (a tame fora part of the south 
transept of Westminster Abbcy, which contains 
the graves and monuments of scveral distinguished 
poets (called, in the Sfectator 1711, ‘the poetical 
Quarter’: sce PoETICAL a. 1); (6) applied humor- 
ously to a part of a newspaper or other periodical 
containing short poetieal contributions; poets’ 
narcissus, the common white narcissus, WV. 
poelicus; poets’ rosemary = foets’ cassia. 

1760 J. Lee /afrod. Bot. App. 323 *Poet’s Cassia, Osy:rt's. 
19765 Fatconer Deng. 235 White We demure Welch goat, 
with lifted hoof, In *Poet’s corner hangs each flimsy woof. 
1766 ENtick London IV. 417 An iron gate opens into the 
south cross isle; which from the number of monuments 
erected therein to celebrated English pets, has obtained 
the name of The Poets Corner. 1785 Crasse Newspaper 
ad fin., The Poet’s Corner is the place they choose, A fatal 
nursery for an infant Muse; Unlike that Corner where true 
Poets lie. 1831 Antiguary Oct. 137 Westminster Abbey: 
a Study on Poets’ Corner. 1597 Gorkice Herbal un. vi. 
1110 The *Poets Rosemarie or Gardrobe, Casia Poetica 
L’Obelij. 1760 J. Lee /uérod. Bot. App. 323 Poet's Rose- 
nary, Osyrts. 

Poetaster (pdvétesta1). (a. med. or mod.L. 
poclaster (Merasmus Zef, 25 Mar. 1521), in It. and 
Sp. foelastro, obs. F. poelastre (1554 in Sainte- 
Palaye): sce PoeT and -asteR.] A petty or paltry 
poet; a writer of poor or trashy versc; a rimestcr. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthra’s Rev.u.i, Madam Moria. .is like 
one of your ignorant poetasters of the time. 1692 — (¢/t/e) 
The Poetaster; or, Ilis Arzaignment. 1603 Frorio A/on- 
taigne i. xvii. (1632) 359, | know a Poetaster, gainst whom 
both weake and strong,..affirme and say, he hath no skil or 
judgement in Poesie. 1664 Burrer Hud. n. iii. 358 Besides 
all this, Ie serv’d his Master In quality of Poetaster: And 
Rhimes appropriate could make, To ev'ry month in th’ Alma: 
nack, 1762-71 Wacvote ertue’s Anecd. Paint, (1786) 111. 
15 One Robert Whitehall, a poetaster of that age, wrote a 
poem called Urania, or a description of the painting at the 
top of he Theatre at Oxford. 1849 Macautay /Jist. Eng. 
iii. I. 369 An envious poetaster demonstrated that Venice 
Preserved ought to have been hooted from the stage. 1883 
J. Hawtuorse Dest I, 201 These are always poetasters 
enough; but of great poets .. there are never so many as 
not to leave room for one or two nore. 

Ifcnce (2o02ce-wis.) Poetastering sb. and a., 
acting the poetaster, composing poor or feeble 
verse; Poeta’sterism, Poeta‘stery, -try, the 
work of a poetaster, feeble verse or versification ; 
Poeta'stress, a female poetaster; Poeta‘stric, 
-ical ‘also, crroneously, poetastic, -tical) ad/s., 
of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, a poctaster. 

1695 Cotton tr. Martiad 11. Ixxxvi. (1860) 127 Make not 
the echo in my verses play, After the Grecian poetastering 
way! 1823 Blackw. Alag. X11]. 645 Examples .. drawn 
from Italianized pcetasterisms. 1830 Mackintosu Rev. of 
1688, Wks. 1846 II, 223 Mrs. Ban a loose and paltry 
poetastress of that age. 1833 /vaser's Afag. VIII. 38 
Fitzgerald is insulted as much for his politics as his Portas: 
tery. 1845 Tuackeray Crit, Rev. Wks. 1886 XXIII. 83 
Away with all poetastering at dinner-parties. 1858 A. 1% 
Tribune 13 Feb. 4/4 May some good genius save them 
from such poetastica! platitudes ! 1864 WressTer, [oetastry. 
1867 W. C. Hazuitt Offspring Th. in Solit. (1884) 232 The 
foregoing proverbial poemet or poetastrical proverb. 1893 
Temple Bar Mag. XCIX. 295 His father thought his 
poetastic mother a fool. 1894 Blackw. Alag. Aug. 205 No 
more poetry or even poetastery for me. 

Po-etdom. rare. [f. Porr + -pom.] The con- 
dition or status of a poet; poctship. 

1899 }Vestin. Gaz. 22 Nov. 2/2 Giving him no claim even 
to the honour of minor poetdom. 

Poete'sque, a. vare. [f. as prec. + -ESQUE.] 
Suitable for a poem. 

a 1849 H. Coteripcr Ess. (1851) I]. 225 Happiness is not 
very picturesque, or poetesque either, far less dramatic, for 
it is serious without being tragic. 
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Poetess (pauétés). [f. Poet + -Ess. So It. 
poetessa (bk lorto 1568), F. foétesse (1642 in Hatz.- 
Darm.), Sp. foelisa, etc.} A female poet; a 
woman who composes poetry. 

1530 Tinpate Answ. More xvi. (Parker Soc.) 92 Our lady 
hath ..emptied her of much bigh learning, which, as a 
goodly poetess, she uttered in rhymes. 1593 G. Harvey 
Pierce's Super. 186 The heauenly deuises of the delitious 
Poetesse Sappho. 1748 Lapy Luxporoucn Les. fo Shenstone 
28 Apr., ] am no Poetess; which reproachful name I would 
avoid, even if I were capable of acquiring it. 1830 Worpsw. 
in Chr. Wordsw. Afem. (1851) 11, 226 British poetesses make 
but a poor figure in the ‘ Poems by Eminent Ladies’. 1873 
Symonos Grk, Poets v. 129 Among the ancients Sappho 
enjoyed a unique renown. She was called ‘the poetess’, as 
Hoiner was called ‘the poet *. 


Poethood (pésétjhud). [f. Port + -Hoop.] 
The position or status of poet; the domain or 
fraternity of poets. 

1849 Fraser's Slag, XXXIX. 25 Give me .. the healthy, 
wholesome loveliness, that shines on the face of the poet- 
hood of Britain. 1888 Saf. Rev. 704/2 His flourishing time 
of poethood and peerhood when Louis Philippe was king. 

Poetic (poje'tik), z.and sé, Also 6-7 poetique, 
7 -icke, 7-5 -ick. [a. F. poctigiue (a1400 in Godef,. 
Conmpl.), ad. L. pottic-us, a, Gr. montiKds, moinTiKds, 
f, mo(c)nrys Poet: see -1c. So It., Sp. pocléco.] . 

A. adj, 1. Belonging or proper to poets or 
poetry. In quot. 1610, Fietitious, fabulous. 

Poetic Justice, Lickxce: see the sbs, 

3530 Patscr. 321/1 Poeticke in maners, Joetigue. 585 
James 1 £ss. Poesie (.Arb.) 13 This onely thing I earnestly 
requyre, That thou my veine Poetique so inspyre. 1610 
Heatey St. Aug. City of God xvi. viii, (1620) 626 Iler 
{Minerva’s] originall was vnknowne, for that of Ioues braine 
is absolutely poetique. @ 3687 Wattrr Zo Ld. Adiniral 
Wks. (1729) 47 With courage guard, and beauty warm, our 
age; And lovers fill with like poetic rage. 1693 Concreve 
in Drydeu's Whs. (1701) 111. Introd. 4 The God of Musick 
and Poetique Fires. 1728 Porr Dusc. 1. 52 Poetic Justice, 
with her lifted scale. 1786 Burns Srigs of Ayr 38 What 
warm, poetic heart, but inly bleeds, And execrates man’s 
savage, ruthless deeds! 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 127 
An unjustifiable poetick licence. 1837 Dickens Pickw. ii, 
‘My friend Mr. Snodgrass has a strong poetic turn’, said 
Mr. Pickwick. 31881 Froupe Short Stud. (1883) IV. 1. ti. 
185 The poctic faculty.. secures to those who have it the 
admiration of every person. 

2. a. That is a poet. 

a 1640 Day Peregr. Schol. (1881) 37 What Perseus..spoke 
of the Crowe-poets .. may trewlie he said .. of vs poeticke- 
pies in thisadge, 1841 D'Israeti Arwen, Lit. (1867) 303 The 
great reformer of our poetry.,was the poetic Earl of Surrey. 

b. Of a poet or poets. 

1712-14 Pore Rape Lock v. 124 Markt by none but quick, 
poetic eyes, 31780 Cowrrr Zatle Fale 768 “Twould thin 
the ranks of the poetic tribe. 1791 — Retired Cat 89 A long 
and melancholy mew, Saluting his poetic ears. 1880 L. 
Stepuen Pope iii. 71 Chapman was a poet worthy of our 
great poetic period. ' 

3. Of the nature of poetry; consisting of or 
written in verse; = POETICAL 3. 

1656 Sir J. M[exnis) & J. S{mitu] (é7¢/e) Musarum 
Delica: or the Muses Recreation. Conteining severall 
Pieces of Poetique Wit. 1749 Power Pros. Nuutbers 38 
When Prosaic Numbers are too much hound, the Stile is 
Poetic Prose; when Toetic Numbers are too free, it is 
Prosaic Poetry. 1844 Lixncaro A nglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) 1. 
377 A poetic paraphrase of certain portions of the service. 

b. Tlaving the style or character proper to 
poetry asa fine art; poetically beautiful or elevated. 

1854 Mirman Lat. Chr. 1. vi.(1864) II. 78 Producing a vast 
mass of what was truly poetic. 1877 Suairp Poetic uterpr. 
Nat. viii. 110 In our own day such poetic descriptions of 
Nature have burst the bonds of metre allogether, and filled 
inany a splendid page of poetic or imaginative prose. 

(= 


4, Relating to or dealing with poetry. 
PoETICAL 4.) 

1704 ‘I. Brown Prof. 1st Sat. Persins Wks. 1730 1. 51 
My verse has never yet stood trial Of Poetick Smiths. 1867 
Caruyce Kemin. (1881) 11. 332 Wordsworth..talked a great 
deal; about ‘ poetic’ correspondents of his own (i.e. cor- 
respondents for the sake of his poetry; especially one such 
who had sent him, from Canton, an excellent chest of tea). 

5. Celebrated in poctry; affording a subject for 
poetry. (Cf. Historic a. 2.) 

1742 Pops Dunc. 1v. 489 While thro’ Poetic scenes the 
Genius roves, 1883 Warner Rouudarbout Journ. xi. 94 
When you are on the east coast of Sicily you are in the most 
poetic locality of the classic woild. 

6. In etymological sense of Gr. mornrixds: Making, 
creative ; relating to artistic creation. rare, 

1872 Morris tr. Ucherweg’s Hist. Philos. 1. (Cent.), 
Poetic philosophy is a form of knowledge having reference 
to the shaping of material, or to the technically corzect and 
artistic creation of works of art, 3885 J. Marrixeau 7yfes 
Eth. Th. ¥. 57 [God] becomes a true Creator, with poetic 
function (ountns) as disposer of the ideas. 

B. sé. +1. A writer of poctry, a poet. Ods. 

¢ 1650 J. Parry To Cleveland C.'s Wks. (1687) 286 Where 
all Poeticks else may truckle under. 16.. — Elegy ou 
Cleveland 4o ibid. 285 Tis your Criine T’upbraid the State- 
Poeticks of this time. : 

2. stzg. and f/. That part of literary criticism 
which treats of poetry; also, a treatise on poetry: 
applied esp. to that of Aristotle. 

3727-41 Cuampers Cycé. s.v.. Aristotle's poetics is a work 
infinitely valued. ..Horace, Vieta, Vossus, and Scaliger, 
have likewise published foefics in Latin. 1776 Burney 
Hist. Adus. 1, Pref. 8 It is imagined that Plutarch took 
it either from his [Aristotle’s) Treatise on Music. or the 
second book of his Poetics. 1834 Penny Cycl. H. 335/2 
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Aristotle's genuine extant works may be divided mto three 
classes: 1. Those relating to the philosophy of the mind... 
To this head may be referred ..his Rhetoric and Poetic: 
the last of which works is imperfect. 1879 M. Pattison 
Ailton xiii. 200 The principle of the Aristotelean Poetic. 

3. f/. Poetic composition; the writing of poems. 

18sr Cariyce Sterdiug i. iii. (1872) 194 Our valiant friend 
..Was not to be repulsed from his Poetics either by the 
world's coldness or by mine. 

Poetical (poetikal), a. 
prec.) + -AU: see -ICAL.] 

1. Of, belonging to, or proper to poets or poetry. 
(= Poetic a. 1.) 

Postical Justice, Licence: see the sbs. 

¢3384 Cuaucer H. Fame 11. 5 Here art poetical be 
shewed. 1530 Patscr. 44 Whiche auctors do rather by 
a lycence poetycall. 1654 Trarr Como. Job xxnviii. 19 
These are Poetical terms likewise. 1711 ADpison Sfect. 
No. 26 ? 4 In the poetical Quaiter [of Westminster Abbey), 
I found there were Poets who had no Monuments, and 
Monuments which had no Poets. 1779-8r Jotnson ZL. P., 
Pope Wks. IV. 135 Poetical expression includes sound as 
well as meaning. 31881 Frounr Short Stud. (1883) IV. 0. 
ii. 185 Keble.. possessed. .the gift of expressing himself in 
the musical form which ts called poetical. 

+b. Such as is found only in poetry or imagina- 

tive writing; fictitious, feigned, imaginary, ideal. 
Obs. or merged in pree, sense. 

1sss Lydgate's Chron. Troy To Rdr, Breakynge out.. 
into theyr poetycall fictions, 1569 J.Sanrorotr. Agrippa's 
Van. Artes 168 b, It is manifest that it is altogether poeti- 
call nnd fabulous. 1628 F. Grevit Stdney v. (1652) 54 He 
found many reasons to make question whether it would 
prove Poetical, or reall on their part. @ 1680 Butter Kem. 
(1759. II. 126 Plato, who first banished Poets his Republic, 
forgot that that very Commonwealth was poetical. 

te. Poetical rising and setling of a star: see 

quots., and AcRonyCcHAL, COsSMICAL, HELTACAL, 

1594 Birunpevir #.rerc. in. 1. xxxv. (1636) 348 The 
Poetical! rising is the appearing of some starre above the 
Horizon, determined by the Sunne. /éfd., The Poeticall 
setting, is either the going downe of some starre under the 
Horizon, or else the hiding thereof under the beames of the 
Sunne, 1704 J. Harris Ler. Zeckn. I. s.v., The Ancient 
Poetical Writers. .refer the Rising and Setting of the Stars, 
always to that of the Sun; and accordingly make three 
sorts of Poetical Rising and Setting. Cosiical, Acronycal, 
(or as some write it, dcronuychal) and Heliacal, 


2. Characteristic of a poet or poets. 

rs85 T. Wasnincton tr. Nicholay’s l’oy. 1. viii. 42 This 
Poet being full of poeticall spyte and indignation. 1876 
L, Sreeuen Eng. 7h. 18th Ceat. 11. 350 Pope had at least 
two great poetical qualities. Ile was among the most 
keenly sensitive of men, and he had an almost unique felicity 
of ex pression, 

b. Having the character of a poet; possessing 
the imaginative power, insight, sensibility, or skill 
in verse-writing, of a poet. 

158: Sipney Afol. Poetrie (Atb.) 36 The Historian, bound 
to 1ell things as things weie, cannot be liberall (without 
hee will bee poeticall) of a perfect patterne. 1600 SHAKs. 
A. ¥. L£.1, iii. 16 Truly, F would the Gods hadde made 
thee poeticall. 1620 ‘I, Grancer Div. Logrke 129 Quid is 
more Poetical! then Virgil, 1847 L. Hunt Afen, Women, 
& #3. 1, i. 2 And this is most remaikable in proportion as he 
is a poetical poet—a high lover of fiction. 

+c. That is a poet; composing in verse. Ods. 

1662 STiLuinGri. Orig. Sacr. 1. iv. § 1 That their first 
writers were Poetical, and apparently fabulous. 1720 Swirt 
Fates Clergymen Wks. 1755 II. 11. 29 He was a thousand 
times recommended by his poetical friends to great persons. 

3. Composed in poctry; written in verse. 

1549 Conipl. Scoti. x. 82 Quhou heit that the said poietical 
beuk be dytit oratourly. 160r SHaks. 7zwed Mt. v. 207 
Alas, I tooke great paines to stadie it, and ‘tis Poeticall. 
1605 CAMDEN Kem. 8 Some Poeticall descriptions of our 
anctent Poets. 1710 Swirt Le/t. (1767) III. 21, I am now 
writing my poetical Description of a Shower iu London, 
and will send it tothe Taéler. 1855 Brimcry Ess., 7eany- 
son 97 A poetical monument to a personal friend. 

b. Of the style or character proper to poetry as 
a finc art; having the qualities of good poctry. 

1447 Boxentam Seyrdys Introd. (Roxb.) 3 The forme of 
procedyng artificyal Is in no wyse ner poetycal. 1717 
Pore in Lady Al, WW. Montagu's Lett. Oct., Vhe poetical 
manner in which you paint some of the scenes about you. 
1368 J/oru. Star 25 Feb., She combines the real with 
the poetical in that degree which assuredly marks the true 
artist. 

4. Kelating to or dealing with poetry ; occupied 
with or fond of poetry. 

1779-8: Jounson L. ?., Pope Wks. 1V. 5 Dryden's Fables 
..were much in the hands of poetical readeis. 1851 Brimtey 
Ess., Wordsw. 122 A new poetical philosophy. /47d. 133 
His poetical creed. 

5. Worthy to be celcbrated in poetry: =DPoetic 
(hy Bea Geli 

1878 Seecry S/ein 1]. 364 A man may also be poetical in 
the sense of being a good subject for poetry...In this sense, 
Stein was eminently a poetical person. 

+6. In etymological sense of Gr. moinrexds: 
Creative, formative ; relating to artistic creation or 
composition. Oés. rare, (= PoETIC a. 6.) 

1597 Mortey /utrod. A/us. Annot., The second may be 
called Syntactical, Poetical, or effectiue. 

Hence }+ Poetica‘lity == POETICALNESS (in quot. 
1575, a poetical expression). 

1575 Lanenam Let. (1871) 47 To cum oout of oour 
poeticalitéez, & too talk no more serioous tearms. 1607 
Hexwoop /ayre Mayde Wks. 1874 11. 48 Requires much 
poeticality in the subscription. 


[f. L. pocticas (see 


POETICALLY. 


Poetically (poe'tikali), adv. [f. prec. +-Ly2.] | 
Tn a poetical manner, style, or form; tn poetry or 
verse; in a way suitable to poetry or a poet. 

1552 Hv oer, Poeticallye, poctice. 1571 Gotninc Caloin 
on Ps. xviii. 5 To be enlarged poetically, and with glisteringe 
ornaments of words. 1646 Sir 1. Browne Pseud. Ep. 132 
Some have writien Poetically as Ovid. 1753 HocartH 
Anal, Beauty xi. go How poetically doth the action..carry 
on the allusion to speed. 1847 Texnyson Princ. Concl. 6 
What, if you drest it [the story] up poetically ! 

b. In relation to poetry ; as respects poetry. 

1697 Dryven Eneid Ded. aijb, It is not necessary the 
Manners of the Heroe should be virtuous. They are Poeti- 
cally good if they are of a Piece. 1845 Miss Mitrorp in 
L’Estrange Life III. xi. 197 Books 1ypographically worth 
about eightpence—poetically good for nothing, 

Poe‘ticalness. [f. as prec. +-NESS.] Poetical 
quality or style. 

1835 New Alonthly Mag. XLV. 314 Job stood .. brooding 
in speechless poeticalness on his own thoughts. @1881 
S. Lanier in Century Alag. (1883) May 135 A single fact 
in proof of this exceeding poeticalness will suffice. 

Poetician (po,éti‘fan). [f. Porric + -14n; cf. 
rhetorician, mathematician, etc.) A student in 
the poetry class: = Port 2g: cf. PoETRY 6. 

1895 J. Gittow Bib, Dict. Eng. Cath. WV. 34 Guliel. 
Killick and Jacobus Gooden, poeticians at St. Omers College. 

Poeticism (poe'tisiz’m). xonce-wd. [f. Poetic 
+-1sM.] The practice of poetry; a being poetic. 

1847 Fraser's Mag. XXXVI. 15 The sacred flowers and 
other minor embodiments of a religious poeticism. 1905 
Daily Chron. 29 May 3/3 As long as tbe author. .is content 
to confine the expression of his poetry to poeticism, the 
answer will not matter to him in the least. 

Poe‘ticize (-saiz), v. [f. as prec. + -IZE.] 

1, ¢rvans. To make poetic; to treat poetically ; 
to put into poetry, write poetry about. 

1804 Anna Sewarp Leé?. (1811) VI. 141, I think its author 
has poeticized, if I may be allowed the word, tbe new and 
fortunate subject. 1833 S. Austin Charac. Goethe 1. 315 
note, Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship ..is a poeticized, 
civic and domestic story. 1874 Couatemp. Rev. XXIV. 870 
The working class was..idealized and poeticized by way- 
ward genius. . 

2. éztr. To write or speak as a poet. 

1850 Mazzini Royalty & Repub. 169 It pleases you to 
poelicize over the ruins of an institution, which was sublime. 

Poe'ticness. 7ave. [f. Porric+-ness.] The 
quality of being poetic. 

a 1631 Donne Litany viii, Pray for mee, That I by them 
excuse not my excesse In seeking secrets, or poetiquenesse. 

Poetico- (pojetiko), used as combining form of 
L. foéticus PoEric, with other adjs., to deuote a 
combination of the poetic with some other quality, 
as foetico-antiquarian, -architectural, -grotesque, 
philosophic. 

1818 BextHam Ch. Eng. 109 Ministers of the Established 
Church are, according to the system of poetico-architectural 
divinity, ‘the pillars of divine truth’, 1827 CarLyLe .W//sc., 
Goethe (1869) 183 Gétz became the parent of an innumer- | 
able progeny of poetico-antiquarian performances. 1878 
Grosart in “7. More's Poems Mem. Introd. 31/1 The 
peculiarity of More isin that poetico-philosophic mist, which 
.-hangs in light and beautiful festoons over his thoughts. 


Poeticule (poetikizl). [f. L. poéfa Porr + 
-cULE.] A petty or insignificant poet. 

1872 SwixpurNE Under Microscope 68 A poor young 
poeticule of the same breed as his panegyrist. 1880 — 
Stud, Shaks. 240 The obtuseness of a full-grown poeticule 
or poetaster. 1882 Fraser's Mlag. XX VI. 53 All the poeti- 
cules and prelairy of the court of Louis X. 

|| Poetito. rare, [lt. deriv. of L. poeta poet.] 


A paltry poet, a poetaster. 

1632 B. Jonson A/aen. Lady Induct., We haue diuers, 
that driue that trade, now; Poets, Poet'accios, Poetasters, 
Poetitos. 1689 SHADWELL Bury Fair Prol., Those wretched 
poetitos who got praise For writing most confounded loyal 
plays. : ; 

Poetize (powétsiz), v. fad. F. podtéser (14th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.); see PoEr and -12E.] 

1. intr. To play the poet; to compose poetry; 
to write or speak tn verse, or in poetical style. 
1581 Sipney Afol, Poetrie (Atb.) 60 Not onely to read 

others Poesies, but to poetise for others reading. 1596 
Fitz-Geerrray Sir F. Drake (1881) 23 Free Poesie ts made 
a marchandize. Onlie to flatter is to Poetize. 1630 Dray- 
TON Aluses Eliziuim (1892) 11 They very curiously could 
Paint, And neatly Poetize. 1731 Hist. Litteraria Il. 165 
It is but a bold and vain Attempt to poetize in any Lan- 
guaze learnt only by Grammar. 1826 Blackw. Wag. XIX. 
355 Go over all the poets who have poetized about the sea. 

+b. To deal in poetical fiction; to feign; to 
‘romance’. Ods. 
1s95 Daniet Civ. Wars 1. vi, 1 versifie the troth, not 
pociize. 1639 N. N. tr. Du Bosq's Compl. Woman u. 58 
It seems they no whit Poetize, who say that Arithmetick 
cannot multiply so farre. 
+2. ¢rans. (with simple ob). or obj. cl.) 


cord or tell in poetry. Ods. 

1609 Hrvwoop Brit, Troy xiv. Schod. 383 It is poetised 
of im that in the Elisian held afier his death he espoused 
Medea, 1614 ‘I’. Apams Fatal Banquet iii. Wks. 1861 I. 
21z What Ovid did but poetize, experience doth moralise, 
our manners aciually perform. 

3. trans, a. Yo make poetical; to turn into 
poctry; to imbue with the spirit or style of poctry. 

1762 Gotpsm. Fess. xv. Poetry disting., Virgil has .. 
poctized (if we may he allowed the expression) a whole sen- 
tence by means of the same word, which is Jendere. 1847 
Llackw, Mag, LXII. 473 He had poetised..the commonest 


To re- 
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objects of external nature. : 
Shelley poetizes the doctrine when Leon bids the tyrant 
Othman go free. 


upon ; to write or speak poetically about. 


1878 Dowpen Stud, Lit. 32 | 


b. To celebrate in poetry; to compose poetry | 


1837 Emerson Address, Amer. Schol, Wks. (Bohn) II. 
187 Instead of the sublime and beautiful, the near, the low, 
the common, was explored and poetized. 1884 J. Parker 
Larger Ministry 11 It is irrational..to poetise the moon, 
and ignore the sun which slie modestly reflects, | 

Hence Povetized ffl. a., Povetizing wb. sd.; 
also Po:etiza‘tion, the action of poetizing, a turn- 
ing into poetry ; also quast-cozcr. a poetical version 
of something ; Po’etizer, one who poetizes. 

1875 N. Amer. Rev. CXX. 191 Would find a *poetization 
of that enterprise a rather tough morsel to swallow. 1889 
Cuurcu Let. 9 Nov., Life (1894) 341 A most melancholy, but 
in parts beautiful book, Edwin <Arnold’s poetisation of 
Buddhism. 1829 Carty.e .V/rsc. (1857) 11. 78 Only *poetised 
philosophical speeches. 1877 Moriry Crit. A/rsc. Ser. 1. 
298 The Religion of Duty lacks a vital mark of religion, and 
cannot be regarded as more than a highly poetized morality. 
1599 I. Mfouret)] Si/kwormes 20 These be the tales that 
*Poetisers sing. 1830 /vaser’s Mag. 1. 342 The Eastern 
poet is superior to the duller poetisers of more western 
countries, 1651 StanLey Cupid Poems 6g, I first admir’d, 
then transferr'd my excesse of Admiration to the folly of 
*poetizing. 1894 Athenxuin 2 June 702/3 A poet like Keats 
..has no need to subject his lines to the poetizing process of 
Wordsworth. 

Po-etless, a. [See -LESs.] Destitute of poets. 

1875 S. Manninc Land of Pharaohs 113 Poetless as they 
were, they had a national genius. 

Poetling. [See-Linc.] A young or budding 
poet ; also, a petty or inferior poet, a poetaster. 

1772 NuGENT tr. Afist. Fr. Gerund 11. 117 One of those 
poetlings in bud which never ripen. 1830 Lytton in Select, 
Corr. Ml. Napier (1879) 86 What is the meaning of this 
Bible mania among the poetlings? 1886 Symoxps Renaiss. 
ft., Cath. React. (1898) VII. xiv. 240 All classes, from popes 
and princes down to poetlings and pedants. 

Poetly, 2. rare. [Sce -t¥1.]  Befitting a 
poet, poetical. 

1423 Jas. 1 Avrnezs QO. iv, He, in his poetly report, In 
philosophy can him to confort. 

|| Poetomachia (po,7 tomékia). [In form L., 
f, Gr, motnr-1)s poet + -vaxia fighting: see -MACHY.] 
A quarrel or contest of poets. 

160z Dexker Sattromastiz To World, That terrible 
Poetomachia, lately commenced betweene Horace the second, 
and a band of leane-witted Poetasters. 1898 Athenzum 
30 Apr. 562 Never has a clearer picture been drawn of the 
poetomachia or theatre war, and of the other discordant 
elements that made up Shakespeare’s every-day environ- 
ment. 

+ Poetress. Ols. Also -is,-esse, [a. obs. 
T. poetresse, poetrice, f. L. poétria or poctris 
poetess, with suffix conformed to the fem. endings 
-es8€, -ice, -ESS.] = POETESS. 

1560 Rotranp Crt. Venus 1. 24 The Poetris and Maistres 
eik Sappho. 1591 Spenser Tears iJuses 576 (She] is her 
selfe a peereles Poetresse. 1622 PeacHam Compl. Gent. iv. 
(1634) 36 Those foure sisters, the learned daughters of Sir 
Anthony Cooke, and rare Poeliesses. @ 1640 Ear. STIRLING 
Poems 285 (Jod.) The poetress’s hasty resolution. 1694 
Motteux Raéelats iw. lvii, Making Poets of Ravens..and 
Poetresses of Magpies. 1756 J. KENNEDY Curiosities of 
Wilton House (1786) 47 The Busts of Sulpitia, the Poetress. 

+ Povetrize, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. PoETRY + 
-IZE.] zér. To compose poetry (= PoErTizE 1); 
to write in verse. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 78b, Henry the tkird, honoured 
therewith bis brother Richard King of the Romanes, a Prince 
no less plentifully flowing in wealth, than his brother was 
often driuen to extreame shifts through needinesse, which 
made that barbarous age to poetrize: Nummus ait, pro me 
nubit Cornubia Rom. 

Poetry (powrétri). Forms: 4-7 poetrie, 5 
-trye, -terye, 6 Sc. poyetrie, 5- poetry. [ME. 
=OF. foetrie, poeterie (13-14thc.), old It. foetria 
(Florio) ; ad. lateand med.L. foetria, f. poeta poet. 

Poetria occurs in a scbolium on Horace Zfisé. 11. 1. 103, 
written (according to O. Keller, Psezdacro) ¢ 650, perh. in 
North Italy, and preserved in MSS. of 1oth c.; also in 
gth or roithc. MSS. of Martianus Capella. It is used as the 
title of ireatises on the art of poetry. esp. the Nova Poetria 
of Gaufrei de Vinsauf (Galfridus de Vino Salvo, also called 
Galfridus Anglicus) about or soon after 1200; and in various 
works of the 13th c., as the Grecfsmus of Eberhardus 
Bethuniensis ¢ 1212 (‘ Arte poetria fungor dum fingo poema’), 
the translation of Averroes’ paraphrase of Aristotle's Poetics 
by Hermannus Alemannus ¢1260, and the Catholicon of 
Joannes de Janua, 1286 (‘a foeta, poeticus, et hxc poetria 
ais poetica’} (I. Bywater.) The relation of the word to 
L. fottria, Gr. mowjrpca, poetess, is not clear; but, from its 
antiquity, its formative sufix cannot be identified with F. 
-erie, Eng. -evy. -ry. in such words as chirurgery, drollery, 
bigotry, mtmiery, Our earliest English examples are from 
Chaucer, to whom the Woza Poetria of Galfridus was well 
known, as he makes 1he Nun’s Priest refer to it in his Tale 
(l. 527) and apostrophize the author as ‘O Gaufred deere 
Maister souerayn *.] 

I. In obsolete senses. 

+1. A rendering of med.L. foetvza in sense of an 
ars foetica or treatise on the art of poetry. Ods. 

1447 Boxennam Seynty's Introd. (Roxb.) 3 Galfridus Angli- 
cus in hys newe poetrye. 2 

+2. Applied to tmaginative or creative literature 
in general ; fable, fictton: cf. Porr sh, 1 b. Ods. 

¢ 1384 Cuaucer //. Fame 11. 493 When thou redest poetrie 
How goddes gonne stellifye Briddes fisshe best. 1387 
Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 11. 279 Of be bryngynge forp of 


POETRY. 


mawmetrie com wel nyh al be feyninge of poetrie (L. De 
ortu idolatrie omnia pene figmenta manarunt; 1432-50 
Alle figmentes toke begynnenge allemoste of ydolatry]. 
1484 Caxton Fables of /Esop 11. Proem, Fable is as moche 
to seye in poeterye as wordes in theologye. 1530 ‘linDALE 
Pract. Prelates Wks. (Parker Soc.) I]. 268 They... feigned 
Miracles, and gaue themselues only unto poetry, and shut 
up the scripture, 1601 Hoittanp Pliny 11. 607 Their pro- 
fession of Poétry, that is to say, of faining and deuising 
fables, may in some sort excuse them. 

IT. In existing use. 

3. The art or work of the poet; a. With special 
reference to its form: Composition in verse or 
metrical language, or tn some equivalent patterned 
arrangement of language; usually also with choice 
of elevated words and figurative uses, and option 
of a syntactical order, differing more or less from 
those of ordinary speech or prose writing. 

In this sense, poetry in its simplest or lowest form nas 
been identified with versification or verse: cf. quots. 1658, 
1755. 

1386 Cuaucer Cler$'s Prol. 33 Fraunceys Petrak .. wbos 
Rethorik sweete Enlumyned al Ytaille of poetrie, As Lynyan 
dide of Philosophie. 1412-20 Lynoc. Chron. Troy ui. xxv. 
(MS. Digby 230), ‘il pat he [Chaucer] came and with his 
poetrye Gan our tunge first to magnifye. c1440 Prom. 
Parv. 406/2 Poetrye, poetria. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
(Percy Soc.) 2 Nothinge I am experte in poetry, As the 
inonke of Bury, floure of eloquence. 1567 Satizr. Poems 
Reform, vi. 9 Yhair plesand flowre of Poyetrie. 1586 
W. Wesse Lung. Poetrie (Arb.) 21 Poetrie .. inay properly 
be defined, the arte of making: which word as it hath 
alwaies beene especially vsed of the best of our English 
Poets, to expresse ye very faculty of speaking or wryting 
Poetically. 1658 Puitiips, Poeste, or Poetry, the art of 
making a Poem, ¢. any kind of subject consisting of 
Rythm or Verses. 1727-41 CHAMBERS Cycd. s.v., The rules 
of poetry and versifying are taught by art, and acquired by 
study...Its »watter, long and short syllables, and feet coin- 
posed hereof, with words furnished by grammar; and its 
Jorm, the arrangement of all these tbings tn just and agree- 
able verse, expressing the thoughts and sentiments of the 
author. 1755 JoHNsoN, Poetry, metrical composition; the 
art or practice of writing poems. 1838 THirLWwaLt Geece 
Il. xii, 116 ‘The first period of Greek poetry.. is entirely 
filled by the names of Homer and Hesiod. 1906 J. W. 
Mackay (Communicated), In general, the essence of poetry 
as an art isnot so much that it is rhythmical (which all 
elevated language is), or that it is metrical (which not 
all poetry is, except by a considerable extension of tbe 
meaning of the word), as that it is fatterned language. 
This is its specific quality as a ‘fine art’. The essence of 
‘pattern’ (in its technical use, as applied to the arts: as 
distinct from ‘ composition’ generally, is that it is composi- 
tion which has what is tecbnically called a ‘repeat’; and 
it is the ‘repeat’ which technically differentiates poetry 
from non-poetry, both being (as aits) ‘composition’. The 
‘repeat ’ may be obvious, as in the case of rhymed lines of 
equal length, or it may be more implicit, to any degree 
of subtlety; but if it does not exist, there is technically no 
poetry. The artistic power of the pattern-designer is shown 
in the way he deals with the problem of ‘repeat’; and this 
is true of poetry likewise, and is probably the key (so far as 
one exists) to any technical definition or discussion of the art. 

pb. The product of this art as a form of litera- 
ture; the writings of a poet or poets; poems 
collectively or generally; tnetrical work or com- 
position; verse. (Opp. to Prose.) 

1586 WeBBE Lug. Poctrie 28 The first wryters of Poetry 
among the Latines, shoulde seeme to be those, which excelled 
in the framing of Commedies. 1588 Suaxs. 77f. A. 1v. 1. 14 
Cornelia neuer with more care Read to her sonnes, then she 
hath read to thee, Sweet Poetry, and Tullies Oratour. 
1749 Nuanbers in Poet. Comp.75 Speak here. .of the several 
Sorts of Englisb Poetry, as divided into Heroic, Pastoral, 
Elegy, Satire, Comedy, Tragedy, Epigram and Lyric. 
1763 J. Brown Poetry & Alus. xiil. 223 If the Poet select 
and adapt proper Music to his Poem; or the Musician 
select and adapt proper Poetry to his Music. 1798 Worpsw. 
Lyr. Ballads (ed. 2) Pref. note, | bere use the word ‘ Poetry’ 
(thougb against my own judgment) as opposed to the word 
Prose, and synonymous with metrical composition. But .. 
the only strict antithesis to Prose is Metre; nor is this, in 
truth, a strict antithesis. 1807 Adin, Kev. XI. 216 The 
end of poetry..is to please—and the name, we think, is 
strictly applicable to every metrical composition from 
which we receive pleasure, without any laborious exer- 
cise of the understanding. 1828 WHate cy Xheé. in Encycé. 
Aleti op. 1. 290/1 Good Poetry might be defined, ‘Elegant 
and decorated language in metre, expressing sucb and such 
thoughts’. 1846 Wricur Ess. Alid. Ages 11.39 Poetry was 
tbe only form of literary composition found in the primeval 
age. 

c. With special reference to its function: The 
expression or embodiment of beautiful or eievated 
thought, imagination, or feeling, tn language 
adapted to stir the imagination and emotions, both 
immediately and also through the harmonic sug- 
gestions latent in or implied by the words and 
connexions of words actually used, such language 
containing a rhythmical element and having usually 
a metrical form (as in a); though the term is 
sometimes extended to include expression in non- 
metrical language having similar harmonic and 


emotional qualities ( frose-foetry). 

1g81 Sipney Afol, Poetrie (Arb,) 28 Verse being but an 
ornament and no cause to Poetry: sith there haue beene 
many most excellent Poets, that neuer veisified. 1588 
Suaxs. LZ. L. LZ. 1v. ii. 165, 1 will proue those Verses to be 
very vnlearned, neither sauouring of Poeirie, Wit, nor 
Inuention. 1689-90 TemeLe &ss. Poetry Wks. 1731 I. 235 
Nor is it any great Wonder that such Force should be found 
in Poetry, since in it are assembled all the Powers of Elo- 


a 
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quence, of Musick, and of Picture, whicb are all allowed to 
make so strong Impressions upon humane Minds. 1779-81 
Jounson L. P., Waller Wks. IL. 267 The essence of poetry 
Is invention; such invention as, by producing something 
unexpected, surprises and delizhts... Poetry pleases by 
exhibiting an idea more grateful to 1he mind than things 
themselves afford. 1798 Worpsw. Lyr. Ballads ‘ed. 2) 
Pref., Poetry is the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge; 
it is the impassiuned expression which is in the countenance 
of all Science. 1853 RosBertson Ser. Ser. mn. xx, All 
Christ’s teaching is a Divine Poetry, luxuriant in metaphor, 
overflowing witb truth too large for accurate sentences, 
truth which only a heart alive can appreciate. a1854 H. 
Reto Lect. Brit. Poets vi. (1857) 220 A strain of prose 
whicb is poetry in all but poetry’s metrical music. 1885 
Wartrts-Dustos in Excyel. Brit, X1X.257/2 Absolute poetry 
is the concrete and artistic expression of the huinan mind 
in emotional and rhythmical language. 1906 H. B. Yeats 
Poems Pref., Poetry. .is in the last analysis an endeavour to 
condense as out of the fiying vapours of the world an image 
of human perfection, and for its own and not for the art’s sake. 

d. Extended with reference to the etymology) 
to creative or imaginative art in general. rare. 

[1815 D. Stewart in L£acycl. Brit., Suppl. 1.5 note, The 
latitude given by D’Alembert to the meaning of the word 
Poctry is a real and very important improvement on Bacon, 
who restricts it to fictitious History or Fables... D'Alembert, 
on the other hand, employs it in its natural signification, 
as synonymous with éxvention or creation.| 1856 Ruskin 
Mod. Paint. WI. 1. i. § 15 Painting is properly to be 
opposed to speaking or writing, but not to poetry. Both 
painting and speaking are methods of expression. Poetry is 
tbe employment of either for the noblest purposes. 

4. pl. Pieces of poetry; poeins collectively. rare. 

¢ 1384 Cnaucer /. Fume it. 388 Oon seyde Omere was [z.r. 
made] lyes Feynynge in hys Poetries. 1587 Gotpinc De 
Mornay xxiv. ‘1592) 372 What shall we say then to the 
Poetries [of our Scriptures], specially of Dauid, considering 
that he was afore all the Poetries of the Heathen? 1656 Ear. 
Mow. tr. Boccalini’s Aduts. fr. Parnass, 284 Desired that 
she might see both their Poetries; which after she had 
poet several times,and duly considered them, she. .chose 

lauro’s Fava. 1818 Scott Kod Roy xxiii, And this young 
birkie here,. . will his stage-plays and his poetries help him 
here, d’ye think. .?—Will 7ityre tu patulz, as they ca’ it, 
tell him where Rashleigh Osbaldistone is? 1886 M. F. Turrer 
My Life as Author 222 \f some few have appeared among 
other poetries in print, they shall not be repeated here. 

5. fig. Something resembling or compared to 
poetry ; poetical quality, spirit, or feeling. 

1816 Keats Sonn. Grasshopper & Cricket, The poetry of 
earth is never dead:..a voice will run.. about the new- 
mown mead; That is the Grasshopper’s. 1817 CoLEeRIDGF 
Biog. Lit. \\. xiv. 1 The sudden charm, which accidents of 
light and shade, which moon-light or sun-set diffused over 
a known and familiar landscape..these are the poetry of 
Nature. 1846 Mackay Poews, Railways 1 ‘No poetry in 
railways!’ foolish thought Of a dull brain, to no fine music 
wrought. 1874 Brackie Sei/-Cult, 70 To live poetry, 
indeed, is always better than to write it. 

6. The name given to the sixth, or (reckoning the 
Preparatory as one, the seventh) class from the 
bottom or third from the top, in English Roman 
Catholic schools, seminaries, or colleges, on the 
continent, and subsequently in England. The class 
so called comes between Syntax and Rhetoric. 

1679 Trials of White & other Fesurts 56 Fall. 1 saw him 
when I was in my Syntax, and now I am in Poetry, 1906 
(‘ Still in use at Stonyhurst, etc.; also at St. Edmund's or 


Douay College, now located at Woolhampton in Berks.’ 
(Rev. Sir D. O. Hunter Blair, O.S.B.)] 


7. attrib. and Com. 

1798 Wotcott (P. Pindar) Zales of Hoy Whs. 1812 1V. 
ato He scrawls the chairs and tables over, and walls when- 
ever the poetry-fit is upon him. 1846 THackeray Z. 
Blanchard Wks. 1900 X111. 477 The young fellow... poetry- 
stricken, writing dramatic sketches, 1885 {d/ustr. Lond. 
News 7 Nov. 4°3/3 The book is one on which every poetry 
lover should form his own opinion. 1887 Dowpen Tran- 
scripts (1896) 516 The ignominious years of dreaming, poetry- 
making, and the receiving of wretched praise. 

Hence Po-etryless a., devoid of poetry. 

1854 H. Stricktano 7rav. 7h. 28 A soulless, poetryless, 
utilitarian, money-making Englishman is bad enough, 

Poetship (poet fip). [f. Porr+-suip.] The 
position or {tinction of a poet; also with poss. adj. 
as a mock title for a poet. 

1781 Cowrer Let. to 7. Newton 25 Aug., Johnson uses 
the discretion my poetship has allowed him, with much 
discernment. 1834 Sir J. Stepuen in Sir H. Taylor's 
Corr. (1888) 50 Do not let your poetship snort and grow 
Saucy. 1878 LrowninG /oets Crotsic |, Fury of favour, 
Royal Poetship, Propheiship. 

Poeuere, poeure, obs. forms of Poor. 

Poff, obs. form of Purr. 

Poffle (pp'f’!). Sc. Also paffle. [Deriv. obscure : 
cf. PicurLe, and the phonetic variations under Hick- 
WALL.] Asmall parcel of land: cf. PENDICLE 2 b. 

(Max poffil, the poffle of Maccus, now Maxpoffle in 
Roxburghshire, is mentioned in 1317.) 

1797 Statist. Acc. Scot, X1X. 328 Some places are par- 
celled out into small poffles or farms, few of which are above 
30 acres each. 1818 Scotr Hrt. Midl. Ded., Disclaiming 
all intention of purchasing that pendicle or poffle of land 
called the Carlinescroft. 1901 A. Lanc in Longm. Mag. 
ae 380 In Spot itself he purcbased a poffle or pendicle of 

land. 

+ Poge. Oés. rvare—'. [app. repr. It. appaggzo 
leaning place, stay, help: cf. poggto mounting 
block :—L. podium ; see Pew.] Stay, support. 

c1sz5 Be. Crerxe Let. to Wolsey in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser, . 1. 308 His Holynes being excluded frome the help 
and poge of other Princes. 
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Pogge (pez). (Origin unascertained.] A name 
given to certain fishes. a. The armed bull-head, 
Cotlus cataphractus, having a large broad flat head 
and sharply tapering body, armed with spines and 
bony plates. b. Aspidophorus, an acanthoptery- 
gian genus, armed with shield-like scales. 

a167z WittucuBy /chtliyogr. (1686) Tab. N. 6, 2 Cata- 
phractus supinus Schonfeldij. 3 idem. a Pogge. 1740 R. 
Brooxes Art of Angling ii. xxix. 137 Tbe Pogge..is about 
two Hands breadth in Lehgtb. 1753 CHamBers Cycl. Supp., 
Pogge, or Cataphractus. 1769 Pennant Zool. M11. 178 
The pogge is very common on most of the Britisb coasts, 
1823 Crass /echnol, Dict, Pogge,..a sort of Bull-Head, 
the Coftus cataphractns of Linnzus, a fisb having the 
head larger than the body. 1856 Gosse Marine Zool. u. 
200 Aspilophorus (Cuv.). Pogge. Body eight-angled, en- 
closed in plates ; recurved spines on the snout; teeth only 
on the jaws; lower jaw fringed. al 

Poggy (pegi). Also poggie. (Origin un- 
known.} A small arctic whale ; supposed to be the 
young of the common whale, Balena mysticetus. 

1874 ScamMon WWarine Mam. 1, v. 00 The whales of tbis 
sea [Sea of Okhotsk]..are the samie species as those of tbe 
Arctic; although in the bays is found, iu addition, a very 
small whale called the ‘ Poggy’, which yields but little oil. 

Poghye: see Pou z¢., Poucu sb. Obs. 

Poghaden, the menhaden: see PAUHAUGEN. , 

| Pogoniasis (pogonaivasis). Phys. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. mwywre-ov, dim, of waryev beard + -asIs.] 
Excessive growth of beard; also, growth of beard 
in a woman, 

1842 DunGLison Wed. Lex., Pogoniasis, a female beard. 
Also, great strength or quantity of beard. 1895 S3d. Soc. ee 

Pogoniate, 2 [Ci. Gr. mwywnarns bearded 
man.} a. Zool. Bearded. b. Ornith. Webbed, 


as a feather. 

[1786 Pogenologia 19 The emperor Constantine is dis- 
tinguished by the epithet of Pogonate, which signifies the 
Bearded.] 1890 in Cent. Dict. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Pogonic poggnik,, a. [f. Gr. mayor beard + 
-1¢.) Of or pertaining to a beard. 

1858 Mayne L£.rfos. Lex., Pogontcus, of or belonging to 
the beard: pogonic. , 

So Pogono:logist, a writer on beards; Pogono’- 
logy, a treatise on beards; Pogonotomy [Gr. 
Tony cutting], the cutting of the beard; Pogono-- 
trophy (Gr. rpop7 nonrishment], cultivation of 
the beard, beard-growing. 

[1786 (¢2//e) Pogonologia, or a Philosophical Essay on 
Beards, translated from the French.] 1788 V. Knox Minter 
Even. 1. ii. 2g It would not be surprising to see a barber 
style himself..Pogonologist. 1801 W. Tayzor in Afontlely 
Mag. X11. 422 Some years ago we had to read the Pogono- 
logy. 186 Semple Bar Mag. 111.261 Ten years’ experience 
may have made ourselves a litle enthusiastic in favour of 
pogonotrophy. 1883 RoLeston in Arihegologia XLVI. 
455 lhere appears to be some necessary correlation between 
Hippophagy, Pogonotrophy, and perhaps Paganism. 1897 
Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch Jan., Pogonotomy is what the 
Greeks used to call the gentle art of self-shaving. 

| Pogrom (pégrom), [Russian norpoms, de- 
vastation, destruction.] An organized massacre in 
Russia for the destruction or annihilation of any 
body or class: in the English newspapers (1905-6) 
chiefly applied to those directed against the Jews. 

(1882 7v#es 17 Mar. 3/6 That the ‘* Pogromen’ (riots 
against the Jews) must be slopped.] 1905 Daily Mews 
12 June 5 The only means of combating the ‘pogroms’ is 
armed resistance. 1906 estm. Gaz. 21 June 12,1 The 
Russian word ‘ pogrom ' (pronounced with stress on the final 
syllable) is generally translated ‘desolation, devastation ’. 
The word is related to the Russian words gyro, thunder, 
the thunder-clash, and to g/owt, to thunder, to batter 
down as with a thunderbolt, to destroy without pity. 

Pogy (pégi). local YU. S. Also pogie. [Contr. 
from paxhkauger.] Local name of the menhaden: 
see PAUHAUGEN. Comb. pogy-catcher, a vessel 
employed in the menhaden fishery; pogy-gull, a 
sea-gull found near Cape Cod, Massachusetts. 

1888 GoooE Amer, Fish 385 North of Cape Cod the name 
Pogy is almost universally in use, while in southern New 
England the fish is known only as the menbaden. 

Poh (po), 2¢. Also 7-8 pough, 8 pogh, 9 po. 
An ejaculation of contemptuous rejection. (Cf. 


Poou.) 

1679 Prance Marr. Pop. Plot 13 Pouch, Pough, said Sr. 
Edmundbury, refusing at first to trouble himself. 1708 
Mrs. Centuivre Buste Body u. i, Sir Fran. For what? 
Marfl. Po'gh, for a hundred Things. ¢1738 Swirt Lit. 
Ho. at Castleknock Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 306 Poh! fellow, keep 
not such a pother. 1787 Minor 174 Pogh; thought 1, why 
should 1 fear a man. 1820 Cossetr Gram. Eng. Lang. 
§ 210 Poh! Never think a man either learned or good 
merely on account of his being called a Doctor. 1824 GactT 
Rothelan i. vii, Po! yours are as the pebble-stones on the 
seashore to the jewels that may be bought in Ghent. 

| Poi (poi). Also poe. {Hawaiianname.] A 
dish made in Hawaii from the root of the taro or 
kalo plant, by grinding, mixing, and allowing it to 
ferment; also, a dish made from the banana and 


pandanus fruit. Also aftrzb. 

1840 F. D. Bennett Whaling Voy. 1. 213 They eat it in 
the form of a paste, or poé. 1877 Laoy Brassey Voy. Sun- 
beam (1878) 289 Poi is generally eaten from a bow! placed 
between two people, by dipping three fingers into it, giving 
them a twirl round, and then sucking them. 1894 Outing 
(U.S.) XXI111. 392/1 The poi-pudding tasted like fig- 
pudding and was extremely palatable. 


POIGNANT. 


+ Poid, a. (sd.) Sc. Obs. Also poyd. [perk. 
a.OF. puzt, puet, put, etc., good for nothing, dirty, 
evil.] Vicious, evil, vile; as sb. a vile person. 

1501 Doucias Pal. Yon, 1. 641 And all the court in baist 
thair horsis ren3eit. Proclamand loude, quhair is 3one poid 
tbat plen3eit, Quhilk deith deseruis committand sic dispite. 
1513 — «£uets iv. Prol. 190 Sic poyd makrellis for Lucifer 
bene leche, 

Poiet, obs. form of Port. 

Poietic (poijetik), a rare. fad. Gr. moen- 
Tk-0s active, effective, f. morety to do, make. (So 
spelt and pronounced to differentiate the sense 
trom foetzc, of identical origin.)] Creative, forma- 
tive, productive, active. 

1905 Alkenzum 29 Apr. 519/3 Tbere are four classes in the 
State: the Poietic, the Kinetic, the Dull, and the Base. 
1905 Edin. Rez, July 73 As its organisation becomes settled 
and efficient the State loses its poietic activity. 

Poietic, -al, obs. Sc. ff. Porric, -aL. 


Poignado, poinado (poina-do). Obs. or arch. 
Also 6 poineado, poinardo, 6-7 poynado, (7 
poinadoe, -adow, poynedo). [An alteration of 
PONIARD, app. through fomiardo: see -avdo.] A 


small dagger; a poniard. 

1567 J. Sanrorp Epictetus To Rdr. Aiv, A short dagger; 
which is vsed in the warres, or a Poineado, 1581 PETTIE 
Guazzo's Civ. Conv. mi. (1586) 168 Perchance they perswade 
themselues that their seruaunts can not helpe themselues 
with their Poignadoes. 1587 J/rrr. Alag., QO. Cordila xxxviii, 
Poynadoes all bedyde With bloud. 1593 G. Harvey Prerce's 
Suger. Wks, (Grosart) 1I. 226 What will he do.. with the 
tempestuous Engins of his owne wit, that keepeth such 
a horrible coile with his Schoole-fellowes poinardo? 1611 
Coryat Crudities 408 Duke John his nephew drew his 
poinado out of his sheath. 1654 R. CoorinGron tr. Justine 
xxiv. 341 Brennus..did end bis life with his Poynedo. 1658 
Puituies, Potnard, or Pornado, 1694 Motteux Raédelais 
v. ix. (1737) 34 Poinadoes, Skenes, Penknives. 1821 Scott 
Henilw. xxix, A melancholy gallant; who..has bis hand on 
his poignado, and swears death and fury ! 


Poignance (poinans). rare. 
see -ANCE.] = next. 

1782 Eveninston ur. Jartial iu. ii. 132 To lend the 
pepper poignance. 1893 A. L. Happon What ails the 
Mouse? 1. 12g Everything that surrounded me.. lent 
poignance to my uneasiness. 

Poignancy (poinansi). [f. PoicNant: see 
-Ancy.] The quality or fact of being poignant. 

1. Pungency of taste or smell. Also fg. 

1730 Swist Let. to Gay 19 Nov., I..sat down quietly at 
my morsel, adding only..a principle of hatred to all suc- 
ceeding measures..by way of sauce.. ; and..one point of 
conduct in my lady duchess’s life kas added much poignancy 
toit. 1786 tr. Beckford's Vathek (1868) 50 Aromatic herbs 
of the most acrid poignancy. 1814 Scott Chivalry (1874) 11 
Sated with indulgencies which soon lose their poignancy. 

2. Keenness or sharpness of pain, distress, or 
grief ; also, of pleasure (cf. next, 3 b). 

17.. J. Rytanp in Spurgeon 7reas. Dav. Ps. Ixxvii. 6 
Sometiines this reflection. .adds a poignancy to our distress. 
1787 J. Bartow Oration 4th Fuly 15 The tidings [were] 
received with a peculiar poignancy of grief. 1885 A/anch. 
Fxam. 15 June 5/4 The remembrance..gives our regrets a 
poignancy due to something like personal gratitude. 

3. Piercing quality of words, expressions, looks, 
etc.; sharpness, keenness; piquancy. 

a 1683 Vittiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Atiitant Couple Wks 
(1775) 125 Those words. have lost all the poignancy of their 
signification. 1719 J. WeLWwoop in Rowe's Lucan Pref. 36 
The first [Virgil] surpasses all in solid strength; the latter 
[Lucan] excells in vigour and poynancy. 1838 P'HiRLWALL 
Greece \11. xviii. 83 Feelings. .deeply stung by the poignancy 
of their wit. 

Poignant (poinant), a. Forms: 4-6 poy- 
naunt, 4-5 -ant, 7-8 poinant, 7- poignant, (5 
pugnaunt, ponjzeand, -yaunt, -yawnt, poy- 
gnaunt, poyngnant). [ME. a. OF. pzignant 
(12th c. in Godef.), pozgrant (13th c.), pr. pple. of 
potndre :—L. pungére to prick, pierce.] 

+1. Of weapons, or other pointed material objects : 
Sharp-pointed, piercing. Ods. 

c1400 Kom. Rose 1879 The God of Love an arowe took ; 
Ful sharp it was and ful pugnaunt. ¢1470 Henry /Vallace 
ii. r41 ‘The Scottis ..With pon3eand speris throuch platis 
prest of steylle. 1567 T'urserv. Ovid's Epist. 69b, Poy- 
nant bornes of fell and yrefull bulles. 1624 Gee //old Fast 
51 This weapon, being made so poinant and deadly, that 
it would pearce,,reasonable good armour. 1695 J. Eowarps 
Perfect, Script. 339 They were dispatch’d themselves by 
a more poinant stroke. see 

b. fig. Of the eye or look: Piercing, keen. 

1787 ‘G. GamBaoo’ Acad. Horsemen (1809) 15 Jeffery 
was not so slim, or was his eye so poignant. 1820 Miss 
Mitroro in L’Estrange Lif I. v. 120 Jeffrey has a singu- 
lar expression—poignant, bitter, piercing—as if his counte- 
nance never lit up but at tbe perception of some weakness 
in human nature. 

2. Sharp, pungent, piquant to the taste or smell. 

1386 Cuaucer Nun's Pr. T. 14 Of poynaunt sauce hir 
neded neuer a deel. c1ggo Lypc. & Burcu Secrees_1949 
Wyn..Ponyaunt, delectable, sbarp in savour. c 1450 Douce 
MS. §5 (Bodl.) iit, Sesyn bit..so that hit be poynant. 1610 
B. Jonson Adch. 11. ii, Drest with an exquisite, and poynant 
sauce. 1728 YounG Love Fame vi. 44 Those charms are 
greatest wbich decline the sight, Tbat makes the banquet 
poignant and polite. 1864 Hawtuorne Dolliver Rom. 
(1879) 6x The rich, poignant perfume spread itself through 
the air, 1883 SteEvENson Silverado Sg. 237 A laboratory 
of poignant scents. 

3. Painfully sharp to the physical or mental 
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{fi Porcnant: 


POIGNANTLY. 


feelings, as hunger, thirst, a pang, an affront ; also 
said of a state of feeling, as grief, regret, despair. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7. ?56 And this sorwe .. shal been 
heuy and greuous and ful sharpe and poynant in herte. 
1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. ut. i. (1739) 3 ‘Uhe last 
affront was from France, and that..more poinant. 1728 
Etiza Hrywoop Ame. de Gomez's Belle A. (1732) II. 10 
This final Answer threw the King of Portugal into the 
most poinant Despair. 1809-10 CoterioGe Friend (1818) 
III. 233 Those rare excellencies which make one grief 
poignant. @1881 Rosseri //o. Life ii, Creature of poig- 
nant thirst And exquisite hunger. 1887 Lowett Dewzocr., 
etc. 48 This pang is made more poignant by exile. ; 

b. Stimulating to the mind, feelings, or passions ; 
pleasantly or delightfully piquant. 

1649 G. Daniet 77 inarch., Hen. V, ccclxvi, Better rellish, 
{which] in this poynant State Might give an Edge to Witt, 
at less expence. 1668 H. More Div. Dad. 1. viii. (1713) 
113 That Delights thereby may become more poinant and 
triumphant. 1772 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Live & IW77t. 
(1832) I. 17 Those poignant joys, which are the lot of the 
affluent. 1860 HawtHorne A/ard. Faun xiiii, Sensible of 
a more poignant felicity than he had yet experienced. 

4, Of words or cxpressions: Sharp, stinging; 
severe ; also, pleasantly keen or pointed, piquant. 

1sqz Unatt Eras. Apofh. 270b, With these sharpe & 
poynaunte woordes he clene putte awaye y® fearefull 
trembleyng of all the legions. 1668 Drypen Dram. Poesy 
Ess. (Ker) I. 103 Quick and poynant brevity. 1678 WycHeEr- 
Ley P2. Dealer i. i, Poinant and sower Invectives. 1706 
Reflex. upon Ridicule 208 Witticisms which you think so 
delicate and poignant. 1773 Mrs. CHapone /uiprou, Mind 
(1774) I. v. 157 A witty repartee or a stroke of poignant 
raillery. 1821 Lams Adza Ser. 1. Alvs. Battle's Opinions 
on IWVhist, Wer illustrations were apposite and poignant. 
1844 Disraeci Coningsby i. i, Poignant sarcasin. 

Poignantly (poinantli), adv. [f. prec. + 
“LY eg In a poignant manner; piercingly, pun- 
gently, acutely, keenly. 

1794 G. Aoams Vat. §& Exp. Philos. 11. xvii. 250 How 
poignantly this loss [of sight] was felt by our great poet is 
painfully evident from his own words. 1818 Mrs, SHELLEY 
Frankenst, xii. (1865) 147 They often.,suffered the pangs of 
hunger very poignantly. 1837-9 Hatiam /7est. Lit. 11. 
v.§ 16, 192 Burlesque poetry, sometimes poignantly satirical, 
1871 Ruskin Fors Clav. 1. iv.8, 1] have a piece of red oxide 
of copper..which grieves me poignantly by losing its colour. 

Poignard, variant of PONIARD. 

+ Poigne (poin). Ods. rare. [a. OF. poigne, 
fem. form parallel to pozng:—L. pugn-um fst.] 
The closed hand or fist : in phr. Left 272 potgne (fig.). 

@ 1734 Nortu Eras. 1, ii. § 139 (1740) 107 The Witnesses, 
which the Faction kept in Poigne (like false Dice, high and 
low Fullhams) to be played forth upon Plots, and to make 
Discoveries as there was Occasion. /é/d. 11. v. § 126. 393 The 
Engineers ., determined what was to be communicated,.. 
and what to be kept in Poigne, secret from them. 


+ Poignet, s+. Os. Forms: 5 ponyet, 
poinett, punget, 5-6 poynett, 6 poygniet, 9 
poignet. fa. F. fotgvet wrist, in I4th c. poruguet, 
OF. pugnet (13th c.), deriv. of porng fist.] 

1. An ornament for the wrist or hand; a wristlet 
or bracelet. 

1402 IV17/ of Matilda Sweeton (Fairholt), 1 par de ponyets 
de scarlet. 1416 Alaldon, Essex, Court Rolls (Rundle 10 
No. 3), Poynetts, lid. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv, 408/2 Ponyet, 
of a sleue,..premanica, mantus. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
44/1 Whan he had seen the ryngis in his susters eeris & her 
poynettis or armyllis on her hondes. 1530 Patsor. 256/1 
Poygniet for ones sleves, Jofguet. 
P. P. Bjb, Theyr bonettes and theyr poynettes. 1575 
Laneuam Lez. (1871) 38 Hiz doobled sleeuez of blak woorsted, 
vpon them a payr of poynets of towny Chamblet laced a long 
the wreast wyth blu threeden points. 

912. evron. The handle or hilt of a dagger. (For 
F. potenée.) rare). 

1820 Scott Aonast, xvi, The poignet being of silver 
exquisitely hatched. 

Hence + Poi‘gnet uv. Ods. trums., to put cuffs on 
(a garment); whence + Poi‘gneting v4/. sé. 

1555 IT. Marsue /xstit. Gentleman 1vjb, A certayne 
kyng of Inglande caused his doublet to bee half stocked 
with foresleues of veluet, called in those dayes, poignetting 
of a doublet. 

Poigniard, Poik: see PontarD, PoKE 54.1 

Poikilitic (poikili-tik), @ Geol. Also poic-. 
{var. of Paciuitic.] A term formerly applied to 
the Triassic and Permian systems, as being mainly 
composed of variegated rocks, 

1836 Buck.anp Geol. & Afin. 11.38 The word Pecilitic is 
in sound so like to /’/soéste, that it may be better toadhere 
more literally to the Greek root mociAos, and apply the 
common name of Vorkilitic group to the strata in question, 
1846 De 1a Becue in Alem. Geol. Surv. Gt. Brit. 1. 239 
Poicilitic or New Red Sandstone Series. 1861 Eng. Won. 
Dom. Mag. \1\. 59 The reconstruction of the cretaceous, 
p ikilitic, oolitic, orsilurian landscape, peopled with revivified 
Batrachians. 1885 Geixie /ext-Bk. Geol. (ed.2)748 Vheterm 
‘ Poikilitic’ was formerly proposed for them, on account of 
their characteristic mottled appearance. 

Poi‘kilo-, a formative element from Gr. wotxtAos 
variegated, various, used in modern scientific terms 
(in some of which the Latinized form Pacio- is 
preferred) : 

Poikilobla st, Poi-kilocy:te, names for red 
blood-corpuscles of irregular shape, elongated, 
pyriform, cte, (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; Poi:kilocyto'sis, 
the condition of the blood when it contains poikilo- 
cytes. Poikilothe'rmal, Poikilothe'rmic ads., 
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said of animals in which the bodily heat varies with 
the temperature of the environment ; cold-blooded. 

1897 Adibutt's Syst. Aled. VV. 578 Irregular forins of red 
corpuscles which are generally included under the name of 
*poikilocytes. 1899 Cacnry tr. Jaksch's Clin. Diagn. i. 
(ed. 4) 42 Graber believes that the poikilocytes do not exist 
in the circulating blood. 1880 A. Frint Princ. Med. 62 
The name *poikilocytosis has been proposed to designate 
the condition of blood in which the corpuscles present mani- 
fold variations in shape. 1884 tr. Claus’ Zool. 1.74 Most 
of the lower animals are *poikilothermic, or, as they have 
less appropriately been called, cold-blooded. 

| Poil. Obs. rare. [F. potle, potlea stove, OF. 
potsle, peisle:—L, pestle, pensile adj. neut. hung, 
suspended, f. feadére to hang.] A furnace,a stove. 

1756 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. 1V. 374 (from Berlin) He 
would find the ashes in the poil or furnace where they were 
burnt, /é/d. 377 They immediately put them into the poil 
or furnace, and set fire to them. 

Poil, poill, obs. Sc. ff. PoLE, Pott. 

+ Poile. Ofs. rare. [a. F. potl:—L. pil-um 
hair.] Down, fine hair. 

19746 Phil. Trans. XLIV. 180 {transl fr. French) Its 
Substance was crumbling .. like the Membrane of the 
Bladder, having a fungous Poile on it. 

Poimenic (poimenik), @. and sé. fad. Gr. 
notpevix-ds relating toa shepherd (oruyyv) : see -1C.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to pastoral care. 

1g0z in WEBSTER Sxpfi. : ; 

B. sb. (Chiefly pl. pozneertics.) 
logy, or the study of it. 

1883 W. G. Buaikie A/inistry of Word 296 Ample trealises 
on Homiletics, Liturgics, Catechetics and Poimenics. 1892 
Scuarr Theol. Propedent. Pref. 3 (Funk), 1 beg the indul- 
gence of the English reader for introducing a uniform termi- 
nology in the singular form for the several departments, as 
Isagogic,.. Poimenic, Evangelistic. . 

+ Poin, v. O4s. Alsopoyn. [f. stem forgn- of 
OF. fotndre to pierce, prick:—L. pungtre: cf. 
join from jorndre. } 

1. trans. To prick ; to harass, annoy. 
¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 16218 The power 
of pore was mikel, Penda poyned hym [Oswy] als a 
prykel. 

2. To stitch or sew through and through, to 
quilt (cf. BROCHE v.); to ornament with stitching. 

13.. E. E. Aldit. P. A. 217 Py3t watz poyned & vche fed. 
Gollancz pyght and poyned wacz uche] a hemme. 1395 
£. E, Wills (1882) 6 A keuerlit of selk ypoynet. ?a 1400 
Morte Arth, 2623, | poyne alle his pavels ouns pat to hym- 
selfe pendes, Dyghttes his dowblettez for dukes and erles. 
a 1440 Sir Degrev, 1491 Quyltus poyned of that ylk. 

3. To thrust (a spear). 
c1400 Laud Troy Bh. 14263 Eyther on other her speres 
poygned, Wel hard to-geder tho thei Ioyned. . 

Hence + Poi'ning v/. sé., picrcing, stitching. 

€1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1. cx. (1869) 59 Riht as the 
doublet is maad with poynynges. 

Poinado, -ardo: see PoIGNADo. 

Poinard, variant of Pontarp. 

Poind (see next), 5d. Sc. [f.Pornp v.] a. An 
act of poinding, a distraint. b. A beast or other 
chattel poinded. Dead fotnd,a poinded article of 
goods as opposed to live cattle. 

1363-4 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 259 The poindis takin 
thairfoir to be restorit to the said George. 1609 Skene 
Reg. May... 71 Gif ane takes ane poynde for debt, within 
ane other mans land, without licence of him, or of his 
Baillie. /dd. [see Poixper]. 1676 Lp. FountainHatce in 
M. P. Brown Suppl. Dict. Decis. (1826) 111. 61 Poinded 
goods, .. if they be a dead poind, that puts the creditor 
poinder to no.. expence in keeping it. 1813 N. Cartiste 
Topogr. Dict. Scot. 11, sv. Priestwick, Sometimes Poinds 
are driven, and executed at the Cross of Priestwick, 1868 
J. Satmon Gowodean 63 (E. D. D.) Glad to catch him with 
your poind and horn. 

Poind (piind, pind), v Sc. Forms: a. 5-7 
pund, 6 puind, pwynd. 8. 5-8 poynd, 6- 
poind, {Sc. repr. of OE. pyndan to enclose, 
shut in, impound, = Eng. Pinp. The z, zz, wy, 
symbolized the vowel (ii), representing, as in Buitp 
(Se. biild), an OE, y. Of this, o¢ is a 16th c. 
spelling, retained in the law-courts. The Sc. pro- 
nunciation is (piind) or (pind : cf. wether, brither) ; 
(poind), given in dictionaries, is merely founded 
on the spelling.] 

l. trans. To distrain upon (a person or his 
goods) ; to seize and sell under warrant (the goods 
of a debtor): = Pinp gv. 2. 

a, a1400 Burgh Laws iii. (Se. Stat. 1), Of punding of up- 
landis men in burgh. 1500 Z.xch. Rolls Scott. X1. 393 To 
pund Thomas Fresale for viijli. vijs.vjd. 1531 Acc. Ld. 
High Treas. Scoti. V\. 54 To pas to pwynd the Shereff off 
Renfrew and utheris for restis of the chakkar. 1604 Urie 
Crt.-bk. (1892) 4 The transgressouris thairof to be punddit 
preceislie as is aboun wryttin. 

B. 1516 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scotl. V. 85 To Dauid 
Lowry..to poynd xxxilj lordis and lardis absent fra the 
assis, 1564-5 Reg. Privy Council Scot, 1. 317 Lettres to be 
direct to poind .. the said complenaris and thair gudis for 
the soum of thre hundreth pund stirling. 1698 Ali. Baron 
Crt. of Stitchell (1905) 132, He was poynding the defender 
at the instance of James Hoggart. 1786 Burns Twa Dogs 
98 He'll apprehend them, poind their gear. @ 1803 Lament 
Border-Widow iii. in Child Badlads tv. (1886) 429/2 He 
slew ny knight, and poind his gear. 1886 Act 49 I7ct. c. 23 
§ 3 (2), The right to poind the ground hereinafter provided. 

b. absol. To distrain. 
a, 1500 Exch, Rolls Scot]. Xl. 457 Falyeing of the said 
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preif the said schiref sal pund for the said thre termez. 
1532 Aberdeen Negr. (1844) 1. 146 ‘ha ordanit Henry 
Irvein, bailze,..gif neid beis, to cause puind for the same. 

B. 1545 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 21 Quhair his officiaris 
ar deforcit in poynding for the said taxt. 1641 /erxguson's 
Se. Prov. (1785) §936 Ye may poind for debt but not for 
unkindness. 

2. To impound (stray cattle, contraband goods, 
ete.): = Pinp 1 b. 

{e 1450: see Poinoer.] 1536 BELtENoen Crom. Scot. x. xii. 
(1541) 144/t All othir beistis that eittis imennis corne or gres 
salbe poyndic quhil the awnar thairof redres the skaithis. 
1637-50 Row //ist. A¢rk \Wodrow Soc.} 9 What shall poore 
sillie sheep doe that are poyndit in a fold where there is no 
meat? 1678 Sir G, Mackexzie Crim, Laws Scot. 1. xxvi. 
§ ii. (1699) 130 The Customers Officers were about to poynd 
some unfree goods. 1815 Scott Guy JV. vii, Their asses were 
poinded by the ground-officer when left in the plantation. 

+ 3. itr. To plunder. Ods. rare. 

1425 Wyntoun Cron. vit. xliv. 6960 The qwhethir offt 
ryot wald thai ma To pryk, and poynd, bathe to and fra. 

Flence Poi-nded f//. a., Poinding vd/. st. and 
ppl. a+ sec also MULTIPLE-fornding, 

1401 Aderdeen Regr. (1844) 1. 380 Sa that hym nedit 
nocht in tyme tocum til mak sic pundyng and namly in our 
toon. 1540 Records of Elgin (New Spald. Cl.) 1. 50 The 
vrangus punding of Robert Dauidsone. 1585 Reg. Privy 
Council Scot. 1V. 10 Ane actioun and caus of double-poind- 
ing. 1676 Poinded {see Poinp sd.]. 1678 Sir G. MACKENZIE 
Crim, Laws Scot. 1. xxvi. § iii. (1699) 13x Poyndings.. 
cannot be execute after the Sun is set, because a Poyndin 
isasentence. 1746-7 Act 20 Geo. II, c. 43 § 28 It shall.. 
be lawful for the officer executing such poyndings, to carry 
the goods poynded..to the inarket cross. 1899 Scotswan 
6 July, Notes of expenses of carrying through sales under 
sequestration or poindings, and also..of carrying back 
poinded or sequestrated effects. 

Poindable, ¢. ‘Sc. [f. Potnp uv. + -aBLE.] 
Liable to be, or capable of being, poinded. 

13.. Aberdeen Regr. XXV. (Jam.), To seiss geir poinda- 
bill quhaireuir he may apprehend the same. 1566 Reg. 
Privy Council Scot. 1. 457 Substantious inlandit men, 
poindabill. 1972 MWeekly Mag. 25 June 398/1 He has 
poindable goods. 

Poinder. Sc. Also 5 pundar,g-er. [f. Pornp 
v. + -ER!,] A person, esp. an official, who poinds 
or distrains goods; also, b. ‘A person who has the 
charge of hedges, woods, etc., and who pounds 


cattle that trespass’ (Jam.). 

¢1450 Hottano Howlat 783 The Corn Crake, the pundar 
at hand, Had pyndit all his pryss horss in a pundfald. 
1609 SkENE Keg. Afaj. 1. 12 The poynds .. salbe reteined 
-. in sic ane place pertaining to the poynder .. quhere sic 
poynds or distresse may remaine and be keeped. 16 
{see Poixo sé.) 1805 A. Scott Poenrs (1808) 146 The 
punder's axe, with ruthless rap, Fell'd down their favourite 
tree. /did. 147 For sure this tree's enormous trunk Defies 
the punder’s axe. 1816 Scott Axtig. xxiv, I'll..get my bit 
supper frae Ringan the poinder up by. 1886 Act 49 Vict. 
c. 23 § 3 (1) Any arrester or poinder .. who shall be thus 
deprived of the benefit of his diligence. 

+ Poindfald, poyndfauld, obs. Sc. ff. PinFop. 

1494 Acta Audit. (1839) 185/1 Anent ..doune castin of xii 
Rudis of dik of be said Samellis landis, and doune castin of 
the poyndfalt of Akinbar. 1650 in Sfottiszvood Misc. (1844) 
I, 211 Ther were neuer such a company of bedlames driuin 
wnto ane poyndfauld as wee. 

+ Poindlar, pundler. Sc. Oés. Also 7 
poundler, § punler. [A parallel form of PoixDer, 
with changed suffix. Cf. PANTLER.] = PoInDER. 

1533 Aberdeen Regr. (1844) 1. 149 The prouest, bail3eis, 
and counsaill,..ordanit Georg. Annan pvndler of thar kirk 
yard, and ordanit the pundlene of euery best to be four d. 
1583 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 111, 603 To poind thame, 
letting thame out for reasonable poindlaris fee, unhoundit, 
slayne, or hocht. 1673 Min. Baron Court of Stitchell 
(1905) 64 For scandallizing Andro Burn poundler. 1715 
Pennecuik Poems 52 The trusty Punler of the Newland 
pease. 1808 Jamieson s.v. Pundler, Even of late, a person 
employed to watch the fields, in order to prevent the grain 
from being stolen or injured, was called a pundler. Angus. 

Poineado, Poinred : see PoicNavo, Ponrarp. 

Poiner, dial. var. of Piner 1, labourer. 

| Poinsettia (poinse'tid). [mod.L.; named 
1836 after the discoverer J. R. Poinsett, American 
Minister to Mexico.] A Mexican species of 
Kuphorbia, 2. (Poinsettia) pulcherrima, formerly 
made the type of a genus, having large scarlet 
floral leaves surrounding small greenish-yellow 
flowers; much cultivated in conservatories as 
Mexican Flame-leaf and Lobster-flower, called in 
America Easter-flowcr or Christmas-flower. 

1871 Kincstey A¢ /ast iv, What is this that hangs over 
into the road, some fifteen feet in beight ..? Wbat but 
the Poinsettia, paltry scions of which..adorn our hothouses 
and dinner-tables. 1872 Darwin in Life §& Lett, (1887) 111. 
170, I have been more than once assured that butterflies 
like bright colours—for instance, in India the scarlet leaves 
of Poinsettia. 1883 V. Stuart £gy¢ 3 Over the rubbish 
.. still waved magnificent poinsettias and oleander trees. 

Point (point), 54.1 Forms: 3- point; also 
3-6 pointe, poynte, 4-8 poynt, (4 A/. poyns), 
5 poixitt(e, puynt, pynt, pyntte, 6 poinct, -e, 
poynct, -e, Sc. pwint. 8. 4-5 pont, -e, 5-6 
pounte, 6 pownt, 6-9 Sc. pount. Also punt: 
see Puncr. [In origin, two, or perh. three, words, 
In A., a. F. point =Pr. punt, Sp., It. punto, 
Pg. fonto:—L. punct-um that which is pricked, 
a prick, a minute mark like a prick, a dot, a 


point in writing, a pgint in space, a point of time, 
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a small measure, a particular of a discourse, etc. ; 
subst. nse of pa. pple. neuter of L. pungére, 
punct-, F. poindre, point to prick, pierce. In B., 
a. F. porte = Pr., Sp., It. punta, Py. fonta:— 

Com. Romanic (and med.L.) puncfa the action of 
Picrcing, the piercing part of anything, a sharp or 
pointed extremity (in med.L. the point of a knife, 
shoe, foot, promontory, etc.) ; ppl. sb. fem. from 
pungéere (parallel to those in -a@/a, -ada, -ée). In 
C., in some senses, app. an independent derivative, 
asa noun of action, from F. fozndre, or pointer, or 
fiom Eng. Poistzv.! In ME., through the Ioss or 
non significance of final -e, potxt and pointe ran 
together, combining under the same form two senses 
which in all other langs. are kept apart (e. g. Ger. 
punkt, spitze). Transferred and fig. senses sitbse- 
quently arose relatcd to both primary notions, so 
that in senses where there is no corresponding 
F. point or pointe, the development is often very 
difficult to determine. The occasional spellings 
pynt, pyntte prob. indicate a pronunciation for- 
merly prevalent and still dialectal of of as i, point 
being pronounced like p7z¢. The B-forms it font, 
pount, pownt, are difficult to place; perh. they 
ought to be equated with pzz/, and so rather to be 
included under the by-form Punct.] 

A. =F. point. 

I. A prick, a dot. 

+1. A minute hole or impression made by prick- 
ing; a prick, a puncture. Ods. rare. 

c1400 Lanfranc’s Ctrurg. 142 Make a poynt bi be space 
of a litil fyngre from be oon eende of be wounde, & anober 
poyntat pe Shere eende of be wounde. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 
4°6/2 Poynte, punetus vel punetun, [3826 Kirsy & Sp. 
Entomol. \V. 270 A Point (Punctum), a minute impression 
upon the surface, but not perforating it.] 

2. A minute mark on a surface, of the size or 
appearance of a fine puncture; a dot, a minute spot 
orspeck; also, anything excessively small or appear- 
ing like a speck. 

1390 Gower Conf IN]. 65 Which [Astrolabe] was of fin 
gold precious With pointz and cercles merveilous. 1600 
FE. Burount tr. Conestaggfo 202 Now he only subscribed 
Rey::+ pointed with fiue points, called by the Portugals 
the fiue wounds. 1655 Mro. Worcester Cent. Juv. § 4 
This invention..so ahbreviated that a point onely sheweth 
distinctly and_significantly any of the 24. Letters, 1732 
Law Sertous C. xiii. (ed. 2) 228 As the fix’d Stars. .appear 
but as so many points, 1822-34 Goofs Study Ned, (ed. 4) 
It I. 468 The pupil, instead of being dilated, is contracted to 
apoint. 1828 Srark Alem. Nat, [/ist. 1. 468 Body dotted 
with numerous red points. 1899 Al/butt's Syst. Med. VII. 
550 The lesions begin as minute scaly points in the epi- 
dermis. 

3. A dot or other small mark used in writing or 
printing. 

a. A ptnctuation-mark ; esp. the ful! point or 
full stop; also extended to the marks of excla- 
mation (!) and intcrrogation (?); and sometimes 
to reference-marks, as the asterisk, obelisk, etc. 

¢31366 Cnaucer Can. Veom. Prol, & T. 927 And per 
a poynt, for ended is inytale; God send euery trewe man 
boote of his bate. 1530 Patscr. 15 b, A poynt, whether it be 
suche as the Latins call Junctun planus thus made. ,.. 
or with suche as the Latins cal ¢ommna thus made ¢ , or 
uirgula thus made /. 1589 Nasue Anat. Absurd. 40 
In y® pause of a ful point. 1623 Liste Uric on O. §& NV. 
Test. ad init., The Saxon vseth our note of Full-point com- 
monly for all other distinctions. 1735 Porr Prod. Sat. 161 
Commas and pouits they set exactlyright. 1771 LuckomBeE 
Hist, Print. 258, Pp Vhe Paragraph. + ‘Ihe Ohelisk. { The 
Double Dagger. {The Parallel. § The Section. * The 
Asterism, ‘These are the Names and Figures of what 
Founders reckon among Points, and Printers call Refer- 
ences. did. 262 He assigned the former Points their 
proper places. .and added the Semicolon..tocome in between 
the Comma and the Colon. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram, 
(ed. 5) 1. 406 The point of Interrogation, ? ‘The point of 
Exclamation, !. 1891 V. 4 Q. 71h Ser. XII. 99/2 All abbre- 
viations being uniformly denoted by the full-point. 

b. In Semitic alphabets, Any one of the dots, 
minute strokes, or groups of these, which are placed 
over, under, or within the letters or consonants, 
in order to indicate the vowels; in Hebrew also to 
indicate variation or doubling of the consonant, 
stress accent, punctuation, etc.; in Arabic and 
Persian to distinguish consonants otherwise iden- 
tical in form, as 3 7, 37,3), 20,34, p, etc., called 
diacritical points. 

1614 SELDEN 7ytles //ou. 102 The three words haue ouer 
the Aliphs their point Vashlu. 1620 T. Grancer Drv. 
Logtke 167 They added the points (which wee call vowels). 
1668 Witkins Keal Char. 365 That Argument..against the 
Antiquity of the Hebrew Points, or Vowels. 1748 Harttey 
Vbserv. on Man i. ii. 312 The Manner of writing Hebrew 
without Points. 1776 J. Ricuarpson Asad. Gram. iii. 11 
When final..it [8] has often two points above. /6d., Like 
Vand 9..it [S$] is considerably influenced by the vowel 
points” 1834 Penny Cycé. 11. 2109/1 Init [the Cufic character} 
the Koran was written, oiginally without diacritical points 
and vowels, 1837 G. Puitetes Syriac Gram. 3 The points 
of the vowel Zekofo may coalesce with the point of the letter. 
1891 A. F. Kirkpatrick Bk. Psalms 1. Introd. vii. 51 The 
present elaborate system of vowel marks or ‘ points’, com- 


monly called the ‘ Massoretic punctuation’ or ‘vocalisation *. 
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ec. A dot used in writing numbers. (@) In 
decimals, separating the integral from the fractional 
part; also, placed over a repeating decimal, 
or over the first and last figures of the period in 
a circulating decimal. (4) Adot or stroke used to 
separate a line of figures into groups. 

1704 [see DectmaLa@. 1b]. 1797 Encyel. Brit. (ed. 3) 11. 
312/2 Decimals are distinguished by a point, which separ- 
ates them from integers, if any be prefixed. 1900 Daily 
News g June 5/3 Two ‘four-point-sevens’, .. two naval 
twelve-pounders .., and two five-inchguns. J/od. We read 
4°6 as ‘four point repeating six’. q . 

4. A dot or mark used in medieval musical 
notation (med.L. purclus or punctum), 

a. A mark indicating a tone or sound ; corre- 
sponding to the modern ‘notes’. (Cf. CounTER- 


point s6.!) 

1674 Pravrorp Skill A/us. 1. 1 Counterpoint..was the 
old manner of Composing Parts together, by setting Points 
or Pricks one against another. 1782 Burney Ast. A/us. 
II. i. 39 Points were first used simple, afterwards with tails. 

b, = Dor 5d,! 5d. 

Potnt of alteration or duplication, a dot placed before 
two short notes in ‘perfect’ or triple rhythm, to indicate 
that the second of them is to be reckoned as of twice its 
ordinary length. Point ofaugmentation, a dot placed, 
after a note in ‘imperfect’ or duple rhythm, to lengthen it 
hy one half (as in modern music). Point of division or 
imperfection, a dot placed between twoshort notes in ‘ per- 
fect rhythm, of which the first is preceded and the second 
followed bya long note ; indicating a division of the rhythm 
(like the bar in modern music), and rendering the two long 
notes ‘imperfect’. Point of perfection, a dot placed in 
‘perfect ’rhythin after a long note which would otherwise 
be ‘imperfect’ by position, to tndicate that it ts to be 
‘ perfect’. 

1597 Mortry /utrod. lus. 12, 1 pray you say what 
Prickes or poynts..signifie in singing. 

II. 5. A separate or single article, itcm, or 
clatise in an extended whole (usually an abstract 
whole, as a cotrse of action, a subject of thought, 
a discourse, etc.) ; an individual part, element, or 
matter, a detail, a particular; sometimes, a detail 
of nature or character, a particular quality or 
respect ; + an instance (of some quality, etc.). 

a1225 Ancr. R. 178 xif eni ancre is pet ne veled none 
uondunges, swud drede hire idct point. crzgo S. Aug. 
Leg. |. 27/30 Fondede in eche pointe to answerien heom 
wel quoynteliche. a13z00 Cursor Af. 23261 (Cott.) Bot 
a point es bar pam pines mare, Pan elles al pair ober fare. 
[bid, 26092 Pe tober pont es scrifto muth. 1340 Ayend. 33 
And yet eft ber byeb zix poyns kueade, huerby oe 
brengeb man to his ende, 1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 6 
These ben be poyntz & pe articles ordeyned of the bretheren 
of seint Katerine. ¢ 1394 /”. /’°/. Crede 6 In my paier- 
noster iche poynt after ober. c1qoo Rule St. Benet 657 
Ther er the pontes of perfite lifyng That nedful er to old 
and 3ing. c1q00 Brut: E. E.T.S.) 157 He sent worde.. pat 
pai shulde done out and put awey pat o pynt of restitucion. 
1500-20 Dunxsar foes xiv, 17 It is ane pount of ignorance 
To lufe in sic distemperance. 1526 ‘Tixpace Yas. it. 10 
Whosoeuer shall kepe the whole lawe, and yet fayle in 
one poynt, he is gyltie in alb. 1533 Gau Aieht Vay 55 The 
ix Sri I trou that thair is ane halie chirissine kirk and 
ane communione of sanctis. Thir ii pwintis ar baith bot ane 
thing. 1541 Zest. Edor. V1. 135 That. .this my last will and 
testament be fulfillid in every poynte. 1641 J: ACKSON 
True Evang. 7.1. 7, 1 have prefaced and scholied sufh- 
ciently unto the Text, I come now to seek ont first the 
parts, and then the points of it. 1663 Gerpier Counsel 
49 The censure of the Surveyor, on the point of all the 
materialls which are brought in. 170: Norris /dval World 
1. ii. 74 This is the point upon which the whole reasoning 
turns. 1784 J. Potter Virtuous Villagers 11. 23 We shall 
never agree on these points, so we'll drop them. 1833 Hr. 
Marrineau Manch, Strike v.55 If they had known what 
point wasindispute. 1866 G. Macponatp Ann. QO. Neighd. 
v, Is it a point of conscience with you? 1897 J. T. Tomuin- 
son Prayer Bh., Articles & Llom. vu. 211 We shall find.. 
that. .he [Cosin] never adopted any one of the ‘six points’ 
of modern Ritualism. 

+b. Zo stand (upon (one's) points, to insist 
upon details of conduct or manners which one has 
espouscd ; to be punctilious or scrtpulous. Ods. 

¢1590 Greene #*r. Bacon i. 122 Our country Margret is so 
coy, And stands so much vpon her honest points, That 
marriage or no market with the mayd. 1590 Suaks. AZicds. 
N. v.i. 118 1601 B. Jonson Ev, Alan tn Hum. (Qo.) 1. ii. 
32 He stood vpon poynts with me too, 1685 Bunvan 
Pharisee & Publican Wks. 1861 11. 237 For a man here to 
stand thus upon his points, it is death. 

c@. Zo Stain or STRETCH a Porn? : see the verbs, 

III. A minute part or particle of anything ; the 
smallest unit of meastirement. 

+6. The very least or a very small part of some- 
thing; a jot, whit, particle. Ods. 

a 1300 Body & Soul in Map's Poens (Camden) 338 O poynt 
of ore pine to bate in the world neis no leche. ¢ 1450 Love- 
Lich Grail lv, 182 Neuere Man On hym Cowde Aspye that 
Evere he hadde poynt of Meselrye. c1qs0 Mirour Sal- 
uactoun 368 Nor neuer hafe felt a poynt of vnhelth, nor 
sekenesse. 1477 Norton Ord. Alch. vii.in Ashm. Theat. 
Chem. Brit. (1652) 104 By one point of excesse all your 
Warke is shent. ; 

th. No point (cf. F. ze point): not a bit, not at 
all, not in the least. Ods. 

1542 Upatt Evasin. Apoph. 137 Diogenes esteemed the 
fruite to bee no poyncte the more polluted. 1588 SHaks. 
L. L. L.u.i. 190 Boy. Will you prick’t with your eye? 
La. Ra. No poynt, with my knife. 1610 //istrfo-m. 1. 266 
The Players now are growne so proud, Ten pound a play, 
or no point Comedy. 
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+ 7. The smallest ora very small portion of time; 
a moment, instant. Oés. 

1382 Wycttr /sa. liv. 7 Ata poynt in a litil I forsoc thee. 
1434 Misyn J/ending Life 106 Ina poynt we lyfe, 3a les ben 
a poynt, for [if] all our lyfe to lyfe euerlastynge we wald 
likkyn, no3t it is. @ 1533 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk. AM. Aurel. 
(1546) Kkj b, Theyr felicittie hath been but a shorte poynt. 

+ 8. Sensible point: the least discernible portion 
of matter or space. Ods. rare. 

1690 Locke Hum. Und. u.xv. §g A sensible Point, meaning 
thereby the least Particle of Matter or Space we can dis- 
cern, which is ordinarily about a Minute, and to the sharpest 
Eyes seldom less than thirty Seconds of a Circle, where the 
Eye is the Center. 1704 in J. Harris Ler, Techn. 1. 

9. Alus. A short stratn or snatch of melody; esp. 
in phr. Aoint of war, etc., a short phrase sounded 
on an instrument as a signal. arch, 

13.. Z. £. Allit. P. A. 890 Of pat songe my3t synge a 
poynt. 1578 Gosson in T. N. tr. Cong. W. India ad fin., 
When .. threatnying trumpet sounde the poyntes of warre. 
1597 Suaks. ¢ flen. /I’, tv. i. 52, 1602 Marston Ant. & 
Afel. w. Wks. 1856 I. 48 Make me a straine;.. Breath me a 
point that may inforce me weepe. 1814 Scott Hav. x!vi, 
To perform the beautiful and wild point of war. 1867 
Morris Yasou 1. 127 His guardian drew The horn from off 
his neck, and thereon blew A point of hunting known to two 
or three. 187: Ruskin Fors Claz. viil. (1896) 1. 152 Bid 
him put ghostly trump to lip and breathe a point of war. 

b. An important phrasc or subject, usually in 
a contrapuntal composition, esp. in relation to its 
entry in a particular part; the entry of such a 


phrase or subject. 

1597 Mortey /ntsod. A/us. 76 There can bee no point or 
Fuge taken without a rest. a@ 1646 J. Grecory Posthuma 
(1649) 48 The Contrapunctum figuratum, consisting of 
Feuges, or maintaining of Points. 188: in Grove Dict. A/us, 
Ill. 7 Poruts, a term applied .. to the opening notes of the 
Subject of a Fugue, or other important Motivo, to which it 
is necessary that the attention of the Performer should be 
particularly directed. 

+10. In medizxval mcasurement of time: The 
fourth (or according to some, the fifth) part of an 
hour. (See Atom sd. 7.) Obs. 

1495 Trevisa’s Barth, De P. R. 1x. ix. (W. de W.) 354 An 
houre conteynyth foure poyntes [ Bed?. A7S, punctes} and a 
poynt ten momentes. [/4/d. xxi. 359 A puncte is the fourth 
partye of an houre.}] 1844 Lincarp Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) 
Il, xi. 158 Twenty-four hours, each of whicb admits of four 
different subdivisions, into four points [etc.]. 


+11. The twelfth part of the side or radius of 
a quadrant, etc.: spec. in Astron. One of the 24 
(or, according to some, 12) equal divisions of the. 
diameter of the stn or moon, by which the degree 


of obscuration in an eclipse was measured. 

¢1391 Cuaucer Astrol. 1. § 12 The skale..that seruith by 
hise 12 poyntes. .of ful many asubtil conclusioun. ¢ 1400 in 
Halliwell Rara Aathem., (1841) 59 Pe 12 departynges of 
aiper of po sides are called poyntes, ban es a poynte pe 
twelft parte of any thyng, namely of ouber side of pe 
quadrat in fe quadrant. 1550 W. Lynne Carion's Cron. 
252b, The third Eclipse was of the Moone..the Moone was 
darkened .xvii. pointes and .xxv. minutes. 1594 BLUNDEVIL 
Fixere. Wi. t.xv. (1636) 309 The Astronomers do divide the 
Diameter as well of the Sunne, as of the Moone into 12, 
and some into 24 parts, which they call points. 

12. Aine or eleven points, usually in the saying 
‘Possession is nine (formerly eleven) points of the 
law’, i.e. is = nine or eleven out of a supposed 
ten or twelve points (=a vast majority of the points) 
that may be raised in a legal action. So by hyper- 
bole, sénety-nine points (out of a hundred). 

1697-8 Warts Kelty. Fuv. (1789) 149 Prejudice and educa. 
tion had eleven points of the law, and it was impossible for 
arguments to dispossess thein. 1809 Mackin Gil las x. 
x. #20 She had possession, and that is nine points of the 
law. 1863 Reape Very lard Cash xliii, Possession is 
ninety-nine points of Lunacy law, 

13. A unit of count tn the score of a game. 

1746 Hovce I hist (ed. 6) 69 Potuts. Ten of them make 
a Game. 1816 Sincer //ist. Cards 261 note, The five is called 
‘Towser, ‘The six, Tumbler, which reckon in hand for their 
respective number of points. 1856 Lr. Cot. B. Whist-Alayer 
(1858) 21 The party revoking forfeit three points. 1873 
Bennett & ‘Cavenpiss’ Billiards 14 The game (1200 up) 
was won by Cook by 117 points. 1895 iVests. Gaz. 3 Dec. 
7/1 Cumberland scored 14 points [at Football]. 

b. Hence, fo give points to [F. donner, rendre 
des points}, to allow (a rival) to count so many 
points at starting, to give odds to; co//og. to have 
the advantage of; so fo gain a point, to get points, 
to gain an advantage. 

1871 Freeman J/ist. Ess. Ser. 1. xii. 400 The Englisb 
Minister can often gain a point by dexterous dealing in 
Parliament. 1881 Confess. Frivolous Girl 106, | got more 
[bouquets] than she did; thereby (to use a bit of slang) getting 
points on her for the time being. 1883 American V1. 333 
Any average Eton boy could give points to His Holiness in 
the matter of Latin verses. 1895 F. KE. Trotrore F. Trollope 
II. i. 16 She could give points to many younger women and 
beat them. < 

c. spec. in Piguet; The number of cards of the 
most numerous suit in onc’s hand after discarding ; 
the number scored by the player who holds the 


highest number of one suit. See Piquer!. 

1719 R. Seymour Court Gamester 75 He who reckons, 
most tn this Manner [either by greater number of cards, or, 
in case of equality, of Pips, Ace = 11, Court cards 10 each] 
is said to win the Point. 1727-41 CHamBrrs Cyc. s. v. 
Piguet, Vbe carte blance [sic] 1s the first thing that reckons ; 
then the potnt. 1809 Makin Gi/ Blas 1. xvil. 3 Point, 
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POINT, 


1824 Scott S#. Ronan's xviii, By an 


int, and quatorze. i y 
Ute . Lord Ethering- 


infraction of the laws of the game [piquet],. 
ton called a point without showing it. 
d. ~/ Name of a particular game at bowls. 
rg0z J. A. Manson in Excyct, Brit. XXVI. 3290/1 (Bowls) 
On Scottish greens the game of Points is occasionally played. 
.. Three points are scored if the bowl come to rest within 
one foot of the jack...It is obvious that the Points game 
demands an ideally perfect green. wae 
14. A unit in appraising the qualities of a com- 
petitor, or of an exhibit in a competitive show. 


Also fig. ‘ 

1777 SUERIDAN Sch, Scand. 1. iii, Charles's imprudence 
and bad character are great points in my favour. 1867 
Trotiore Choon. Barset 1. xx1.179, 1 cannot accept it as 
a point ina clergyman's favour, that he should be opposed 
to his bishop. 1836 Stevenson Dr. Jekyll ii, All these 
were points against him. ; on : 

15. A recognized unit in quoting variations in 
price of stocks, shares, and various commodities, 
differing in value according to the commodity 
in question. In Bet/ixg, a unit in stating fluctua- 
tions of the odds. , 

1814 Sporting Mag. XLII1. 54 Betting reduced two points. 
1890 Daily News 13 Nov. 2/4 Cotton.—Liverpool. .. 
‘Futures’ advanced 2 points, but the improvement has not 
been maintained, and prices are now one point below 
yesterday’s closing rates. 1901 Hest. Gaz. 4 Oct. 9/3 An 
important advance in American cotton has set in in Liver- 
pool, the rise at noon to-day being nine points, or one-eighth 
per pound. 1gor Mary E. Wivkins Portion Labor 159 The 
mining stock dropped fast—-a point or more a day. 1902 
Westm. Gaz. 20 Jan. 11/1 The Brighton dividend 1s 3} per 
cent. on oidinary, preferred, and A stock alike. The price 
has fallen 3 points. 


+16. A measure of length, the twelfth part of | 


a French line: ef. Line sd.2 16. Obs. 

1815 J. Smitu Panorama Sc. & Art 1.472 The smallest 
no more than one-half of a Paris point, or the 144th part of 
an inch in diameter .. is said to magnify the diameter of an 
object 2560 times. . 

b. Printing. A unit of measurement for type 
bodies: in the French or Didot system the seventy- 
second part of a French inch (i.e. twice the amount 
of prec.); in the U.S. sysiem slightly smaller (in 
the proportion of about twelve to thirteen), i.e. 
-0138 of an inch. 

1890 Cent. Dict. s.v., The American point was adopted 
by the United States ‘T'ype-Founders’ Association in 1883. 
1goo H. Hart Century of Oxford Typog. 154 The typo- 
graphical unit isthe point. /d/d., Oxford Press Type-bodies 
.- Nonpareil, 5 68 Didot Points. .Brevier, 7-35 Didot Points. 
igor Hest. Gaz. 6 Feb. 4/3 The type..must be at least 
‘eight point’, and the lines must be separated by at least 
two points. ; p 

17. In Australian use: A unit in measuring rain- 
fall, the hundredth part (-01) of an inch. 

1889 Australasian 20 Apr., The following reports have 
heen received :—Brewarrina, 40 points; Bourke, 47 points; 
.. Ivanhoe, roo points; Mossgiel. 188 points; .. Hillston, 
288 points. 1893 Hesfue. Gaz 17 May 2/1 In the district 
of the Thompson River there had only been nine points of 
rain in r5 months. 1895 Queenslander 7 Dec. 1061 Rain set 
in early this morning, ninety-eight points having fallen up 
BO ERD ea : 6 ; ee F 

IV. Something having definite position, with- 
out extension ; a position in space, time, succession, 
degree, order, etc. 

18. Geom. That which is conceived as having 
position, but not magnitude (as the extremity of 
a line, or the intersection of two lines). 

e1391 Cuaucer Astrot. 1. § 18 This forseide cenyth is 
ymagened to ben the veirey point ouer the crowne of thyn 
heued, 1551 Recorbde Pathw. Knowwl.1. Defin., A Poynt 
or a Prycke, is named of Geometricians that small and 
vnsensible shape, whiche hath in it no partes, that is to say: 
nother length, breadth, nor depth. 1570 Dex Alath. Pref. 
*j, A Point is a thing Mathematicall, indiuisible, which may 
haue a certayne determined situation. 1660 Barrow Exctid 
1. Defin., i. A Point is that which has no part...iii. The 
ends, or limits, of a line are Points. 1704 J. Harris Lex. 
Techn. 1. s.v., If a Point be supposed to be moved an 
way, it will by its Motion describe a Line. 1828 J. H. 
Moore Pract. Navig. (ed. 20) 11 To draw a Circle through 
any Thiee given Points not situated in a right Line. 1866 
Branpe & Cox Dict. Sc., etc. 11. 946/1 It is sometimes con- 
venient to consider a point as an evanescent circle or sphere. 

b. In various phrases with of (in Geom., Optics, 
and Perspective), as point of contrary flexure, p. of 
convergence, p. of dispersion, p. of dislance, p. 
of divergence, p. of incidence, p. of inflexion, p. of 
osculation, p. of reflection, p. of refraction, p. of 
sight, p. of vision, etc.: see these words. Sce also 
VANISHING point. 

ec. Astron., etc. Applied with qualifying adjs. to 
special points of the celestial sphere, etc.: sce 
CarDiInaL, Equinoctian, SousTITiAL, VERTICAL. 

Cardinal potuts = Fr. points cardiuauxs but the 32 
Points of thecompass (sense B. 9) = Fr. pointes de la boussole, 
ou du compas. 

+d. Middle or central point, centre. Obs. rare. 

31481 Caxton ALyrr.i.xx. 39 No more than hath the poynt 
or pricke in the myddle of the most grete compaas that 
may be. 1614 W. B. Philosopher's Banquet (ed. 2) 227 Our 
Iicclesiasticall writers haue thought ludea to be the niiddle 
of the Earth, and Terusalem the very poynt. 

19. A place having definite ‘spatial position but 
no extent, or of which the position alone is con- 
sidered a spot. 
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13.) Label Pe. ©. 68 in ee Cete my sa3es soghe alle 
aboute, Pat, in pat place at be poynt, I put in pi hert. 
c 1400 Destr. Frey 564 The perlouse pointtes pat passe you 
behoues. 1568 Grarron Chrou. It. 698 King Edward.. 
was not a little troubled .. and driuen to seeke the furthest 
poynt of his witte. 1669 Srurmy Alariner’s Alag, wW. xi. 
178 If you keep a true Account of the Ship’s way.., you 
may at any tine have the true Point where the Ship is, 
1710 J. Cuarkt Rohautt's Nat. Phil. (1729) 1. 263 All the 
Rays which come from any Point of the Object, and fall 
upon the whole Superficies of the Glass do.. enter into the 
Pupil. 1837 Lapy W. pe Eressy in C. A. Sharpe's Corr. 
(1888) IT. 498 The nearest way from point to point. 1854 
Pusey Lect. Daniel (1876) 411 Susa was a good point, 
whence to invade Babylon. * . ; 

b. spec. The spot at which a policeman is 
stationed. (Cf. Point-pvuTY.) 

1888 Pall Afatl G. 11 Oct. 2/1, I came..in search of a 
constable : the one on ‘point’ at Holborn Town Hall could 
not come. 2 s 

ce. Hunting. collog. A spot to which a straight 


run is made; hence a straight ran from point to 


point, across-country run. Cf. D.11. Zomake his 
point (of a fox,etc.),to run straight toaspotaimedat. 

18795 Wuyte-Metvitte Riding Recoll. (1879) xi. 185 In 
Leicestershire especially, foxes..will make their point with 
a stiff breeze blowing in their teeth, /2/d. xii. 211 A 
sportsman must .. admit that ‘ten mile points’ over grass 
with one of the handsomest packs of [stag-Jhounds in the 
world, are most enjoyable. 1883 R. E. Ecerton-Warpurton 
Hunting Songs (ed. 7) Introd. 36 Lhe increase of.. dwellings 
prevents a fox, headed at every corner, from making straight 
to his point. 1896 Hesti. Gaz. 25 Nov. 9.1 The Belvoir 
hounds made an eight mile point in a little over 45 minutes. 

20. //fer. a. One of nine particular spots or 
places upon a shicld, which serve to determine 
accurately the position a charge is to occupy. b. 
The middle part of the chief or base, as distin- 
guished from the dexter or sinister divisions. ¢. 
One of a number of horizontal stripes of different 
tinctures into which a shield may be divided. (See 
also B. 3c, D. 4c.) 

1394 P. Pl. Crede 562 Pe penounes & be pomels & poyntes 
of scheldes Wip-drawen his deuocion. 1508 Kennevir 
Flyting w. Duibar 414 A stark gallowis, ane wedy, and a 
pyn, The hede poynt of thyne eldevis armes ar. 1658 
Puituirs, Potvts, in Heraldry are certain places in an 
Escutcheon diversly named according to their several 
positions. 31725 Coats Dict. Her. s.v., There are nine 
principal Points in any Escutcheon... A...the Dexter Chief. 
B. the .. Middle Chief. C. the Sinister Chief. D. the 
Honour Point. E. the Fesse Point, call’d also the Center. 
F. the Nombril Point, that is, the Navel Point. G. the 
Dexter Base. H. the Sinister Base. I. the precise Middle 
Base. 1865 Chawders’ Eucyct. V11. 626 In order to facili- 
tate the description of a coat-of-arms, it is the practice to 
suppose the shield to be divided into nine points. 

+ 21. One of the squares of a chessboard. Zhe 
four points, the four centre squares. Ods. 

¢1407 Lypc. Reson § Sens. 6044 The vnkouth craft of the 
tabler And the poyntes of the chekker. ¢1440 Gesta Rom. 
xxi, 71 (Harl.) The chekir or be chesse hath viij. poyntes in 
eche partie. 31474 Caxton Chesse 135 The bordeure about 
is hygher than the squarenes of the poyntes. arse0 A/S. 
A shimote 344 (Bodl.) 10 This is a fair Jupertie to mate a 
man in on of the 1ilj poyntes for it cumyth offt in play. 

22. A definite position in a scale of any kind; 
a position reached in a course (e. g. DEAD POINT) ; 
a step, stage, or degree in progress or develop- 
ment, or in increase or decrease; an exact degree 
of some measurable quality or condition, as tem- 
perature (e.g. botling-point, dew-potnt, freezing- 
point, melting-point). 

a1425 Chaucer's Pars. T. » 847 (Harl. MS.) Whan naturel 
lawe was in his first [(6-fex¢ right] poynt in paradis. 1526 
Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 5 b, [This] declareth some 
poynt of our iourney. 1568 Grarton Chron. 11.678 The 
extreme poynt of decay of his house and estate. 1639 S. 
Du Vercer tr. Camus’ Adnir. Events 206 Her beauty and 
comely grace..amounted unto a high point. 1747 Freezing 
Point [Freezine v/. sd. 2}. 1773 Boiling point [Boitixc 
vol, sh, 5). 1992 Wasnincton Lett. Writ. 1891 XII. 177 
Differences in political opinions are as unavoidable, as, toa 
certain point, they may perhaps be necessary. 1871 B. 
Stewart feat § 89 The melting points of various substances. 
1886 Ruskin Preterita I. 324, 1 was brought to the point of 
trying to learn tosing. 1891 Law Times XCII. 93/2 The 
shares reached their highest point on the 13th June 1890, 
when they might have been sold for £600. 

b. A critical position in the course of affairs; 
a decisive state of circumstances, a juncture; the 
precise moment for action, an opportunity. Now 
ouly in phrases when it comes (came) to the point, 
and at, on, upon the point of (sce ID. 1c, 5). 

1375 Barsour Bruce vu.500 In all that tyme schir Amery, 
.-Incarleill lay, his poynt to se. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 
1. xiii, 114 Atte laste he sawe hys poynte whan that his 
enemyes were wery. @ 1533 Lp. Berners //xon liii. 178 
When it conieth to the poynt ther as strokes shold be gyuen. 
r61z Be. Hatt Contewpl., O. 7. iv. iii, But now, when it 
comes to the point.‘ Who am I?” 1796 Jane Austen Pride 
§ Prez. xxvii, Her father..who, when it came to the point, 
so little liked her going, that he told her to write to him. 

23. In time, that which has ‘ position’ but not 
duration (as the beginning or end of a space of 
time); the precise time at which anything happens; 
an instant, moment, as the moment of noon, the 
moment of death. 

a 1400 FR, Brunne’s Chron. Wace (Rolls) 8080 Drecchynge 
by tymes haue [Pety/ A7S. poynteshaf] pey wrought. ¢ 1400 
Apol. Lolt. 28 To ani man in be poynt of dep. 1413 } 


POINT. 


Pilgr. Sowtc (Caxton) n. xiii. (1859) 47 In this poynt I herde 
..a lusty melodye of wonder swete songe. 1653 Hotcrort 
Procopius W. 151 The point of opportunity being past, the 
greatest endeavours afterward faile. 1737 WHISTON Josephns, 
FHist. \, iii. § 5 Four hours .. are over already, which point 
of time renders the prediction impossible. 1833 6 J. H. 
Newman //ist. Se. (1873) JI. 1. ii. 380 There is..no assign- 
able point at which the belief was introduced. 1844 Mrs. 
Browninc Drama of Exile Poems 1850 1. 30 Though at 
the last point of a million years. 
b. Ad or on the point of: see D.1¢, 5. 

+ 24. A (specified) degree of condition; con- 
dition, plight, state, case (good, evil, better, etc.). 
(Cf. F. en bon point.) Obs. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 8868 Engelond & normandie in god 
point he bro3te. 1340-70 Alex. § Dind. 315 To godus pay 
is our peple in hettur point founde. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Prol. 
2co A lord ful fat and in good poynt. 1481 Caxton 
Godefroy cxv. 173 The barons toke counseyl .. how they 
myght conteyne them in this greuous poynt in whiche they 
wele. 421533 Lp. Berxers //uon xcv. 307 She demaundyd 
of hym yf he were hole and in good poynt. 1563 Reg. 
Privy Council Scot. 1. 246 The said kirk is at sik ane poiut 
that throw decaying’ thairof,..the wallis in sindrie partis ar 
revin, 1685 Eveiyn Alrs. Godolphin 176 Waniell and his 
companions .. looked fairer and in better point than all the 
rest. 1732 Port &ss. Alan 1. 283 Know thy own point ..this 
due degree Of blindness, weakness, Heav'n bestows on thee. 

V. Figurative and transferred senses. 

+25. The highest part or degree; the height, 
summit, zenith, acme. Ods. 

13.. £. FE. Aldit. P. B. 1502 In be poynt of her play he 
poruayesamynde 1576 Fremine /anopl. Epist.17 niargin, 
It is the point of folly to shew a will to hurte him, whom 
thou canst not.. by any meanes annoy. 1640 QuARLES 
Exnchirid, 1641) Ded., Your Highnesse is the Expectation 
of the present Age, and the Poynt of future Hopes. 1728 
Ramsay Bonny Chirsty v, This point of a’ his wishes, He 
wadna with set speeclies bauk. 

26. A distinguishing mark or quality; a distinc- 
tive trait or feature; a characteristic. 

c1470 Henryson Mor. Fab. v. (Parl. Beasts. xxiv, This 
suddane semblie.. Haifand the pointis of ane parliament. 
¢1530 H. Ruoprs Bk. Nurture 438 in Babces Bk. g4 Vo 
foibeare in anger js the poynt of a friendly leeche. 1581 
J. Betv /faddon's Answ. Osor. 449b, A shyft of subtle 
sophisters, and not a poynt of sober Divynes. 1604 James I 
Connterbl. (Arb.) 111 It is become .. a point of good fellow- 
ship..to take a pipe of Tohacco. 1694 A1tersurRy Servi, 
On Frov. xiv. 6 (1726) I. 184 To be cautious, and upon our 
Guard, in receiving Doctrines..is a Point of great Prudence. 
1889 T. A. GutHriE Pariah 1. ix, Description was not 
Lettice’s strong point. 

b. sfec. A physical feature in an animal ; es/. 
one by which excellence or purity of breed is 


judged. Hence ¢vavsf. in reference to a person or 
thing. (Cf. 14.) 

1546 J. HEywoop Prev. (1867) 52 She hath one poynt of 
a good hauke, she is hardie. 1841 Borrow Zincati 11. ii. 
56 Much better versed in the points of a horse than in 
points of theology. 1859 G. Merepitn A. Feverel xxxvii, 
She seemed to scan his points approvingly. 1894 G. ArMA- 
TAGE Horse ii. 14 Vhey [American and Canadian horses} 
are not remarkable for beauty, though not showing any 
peculiarly unsightly points. /é/d. 20 That the race horse 
should have all his various points in true relative develop- 
ment. Jéid. iv. 47 The points essential to a hunter area 
lean head and neck [etc.]}. 

27. The point: the precise matter in discussion 
or to be discussed; the essential or important 
thing. Often in phr. Zo come to the point, to keep 
to the point, etc.: see also zx point, to the point 
(DY Zul, QE}, 

1381 Cuaucer Parl. Foules 372 But to the poynt, nature 
held on hire hond A formele egle of shap the gentilleste 
That euere she a-mong hire werkis fond. c 1386 — Prot. 
790 This is the poynt, to speken short and pleyn. a@1533 
Lp. Berners Hox |xix. 236 Come to y* poynt, and vse no 
more such langage nor suche serymonyes. 1602 2nd Pt. 
Return fr. Parnass.v. iii. (Arb.) 68 But the point is, ] know 
not howto better myselfe. 1693 Creecu in Dryden's Fuvenal 
xiii, Argt. (1697) 319 Then coming closer to his Point, he tells 
him,.. The Wicked are severely punish’d by their own 
Consciences. 1738 tr. Guazzo's Art Conversation 12 Let 
us now come to the Point in Hand. 1791 Mrs. RapciiFFE 
Rom. Forest ii, ‘1s it impossible for you to speak to the 
point?’ said La Motte. 1868 Heips Realmah (1876) 256 
Do keep to the point, my excursive friends. 1875 JowETT 
Plato (ed. 2) 1. 18 The point is not who said the words, but 
whether they are true or not. 

b. 70 make a point of (=F. faire un point 
de): to treat or regard (something) as essential 
or indispensable; to make (it) a special object. 
Usually with vbl. sb. or gerund; formerly also ¢o 
make a point to do something. 

21778 GotpsmitH in Boswell Fokxsox 9 Apr., Whenever 
] write any thing, the publick makea point to know nothing 
about it. a1806 Fox //ist. Jas. I/ (1808) 12 The King 
made no point of adhering to his concessions. 1823 W. 
Tennant Cat, Beatou w. ill. 121, 1 mak a pount to be an 
e’e-witness 0’ ilka businesso’ that sort. 1833 Ht. Martineau 
Brooke Farin vii. 88 Her husband made such a point of his 
tea that she had little hope of persuading him to give it up. 
1868 Freeman Nori. Cong. 11 App. 581 A former colleague 
of mine in the Oxford Schools always made a point of 
describing him as ‘ William the Purchaser’. 

28. That at which one aims, or for which one 
strives or contends; aim, object, end. Often in 
phr. 20 carry one’s potnt; see CARRY v.17 b. 

13.. De Sancta Anastasia 86in Horstmann Alfeuegl. Leg. 
(1881) 26 Pe prynce.. Opon a day his poynt wold proue. 1580 
Sipney Ps. xxx1. vii, They their counsells led All to this 
point, how my poore lifeste take. 1607 SHaks. Cov. u. i 43 


POINT. 


It remaines, As the maine Point of this our after-meeting. 
1689 Poppe tr. Locke’s Toleration 1..'s Wks. 1727 II. 250 
The Magistrate..will have his Will, and carry his Point. 
1700 Perys Drary, etc. (1879) VI. 217 The old East India 
Company have..obtained their great point against the new, 
by having got their Bill passed. 1776 Sir J. REyNotps Disc. 
vii. (1876) 408 If they make it the point of their ambition. 
1857 W.Cottins Dead Secret iu. ii, She ended..by carrying 
her own point, and having her own way. 

b. 7o make a pornt: to establish a proposition, 
to piove a contention; also ge. to attain some- 


thing that one is aiming at. 

1809 J. MarsHALL Const. Opin. v. (1839) 112 Two points 
have been made in this cause. 1855 M. Arnotp Ess. Crit. 
li. (1875) 87 All it exists for is to get its ends, to make its 
points. 1886 Wack. Exam. 3 Nov. 3/1 His evident desire 
to make every poi:.t that can possibly be made against the 
Clark lecturer. 

29. A conclusion, completion, cnlmination, end, 
‘period’. Also fu// point. ? Obs. 

€1325 Spec. Gy H’arzw. 278 Habent mortem sine morte et 
finem mortis sine fine. Hij sholen haue dep wid-oute deiing 
«ind point of dep wid-outen ending. ¢1386 Cuaucer Avt.’s 
Z. 2107 But shortly to the point thanne wol I wende, And 
maken of my longe tale au ende. ¢1540 HEvwoop Four 
P. P.in Hazi. Dodsley \. 352 Ve shall never have them at 
a full point. 1g55 W. Watreman Fardle Factons Ded. 3 
To brmg that to some good pointe, that earst I had he- 
gonne. 1590 Suaks. A/ids. N.1. ii. 10 First,. .say what the 
play treats on: then read the nantes of the Actors : and so 
grow ontoa point. 1633 Durie in Preshs ¢. Rev. (1887) 307 
Thought it necessarie to put the matter to some poynt at 
that diet. 1686 Burnet 7vav. v. 11750) 245, I thought I 
had made so full a Point at the Conclusion of my last 
Letter, that I should not have given you the Trouble of 
reading any more Letters. 1833 Ht. Mantixeau / ade Jyue 
i. 7 He is bringing his invention to a point. 

+ 30. Determination, decision, resolution. Ods. 

1477 (see af @ point, D. 1d]. 1481 Caxton Godefroy 
xxx. 68 At thence the kyng cam so to poynt that they 
were appeased goodly. 1530 Craxmer in Strype Life i16¢4) 
App. 5 -\fter all this he commeth to the poynte to save the 
Kyngs honour. 1578 T. Witcocks Seri. Pawles Cr. 22 
A great sorte are at a playne poynt, they are carelesse of 
their soules, so their bodye maye Lee free. 1678 Bunyan 
Pilgr. 1. 6, 1 begin to come to a point; I intend to go along 
with this good man. 1738 [see af @ point, D. 1d]. 

VIL From 16th c. F. point = 15-16th c. It. 
punto; derived from the sense prick, through that 
of stitch, work done with stitches with the needle. 

As English used the native word strtch (OE. stice, from 
OTeut. *sé/£av to prick, stab, etc.) for the prick of the needle 
insewing, the corresponding Fr. use of forné was not adopted, 
and the development of this sense was entirely in Inalian 
and French. ‘The It. name pumto iz arta occurs at Venice 
in 1476. 

31. Thread lace made wholly with the ncedle 
(also called more fully foewt lace, needle-point 
lace, necdle-fpoint); also impropetly applred to 
pillow lace imitating that done with the needle, 
and sometimes to lace generally: often named 
from the place of manufacture, as l/engon fotut, 
Venetian point, point of Cenoa, Spain, etc.: cf. 
Point 56.3 b. 

1662 Evetyn Chalzogr. 56 Isabella, who was his wife, 

ublish’d a book of ail the sorts of Points, Laces, and 

mbrodeties, 1673 Ray 7vav. 156 Venice is noted .. for 
Needle-work Laces called Points. @1689 Butter Rev, 
(1759) 1. 148 To know the Age and Pedigrees Of Poynts 
of Fland:es or Venise. 1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2150/4 Lost 
«+» I'wo Pieces of Old Point of Spain Three Vards long; 
and a Quarter of a Yard broad, some of it sowed upon a 
Parchment, and new Purled. 1745 Wisiey H és. (1872) VIII. 
186 Another would not for the world wear lace; but she will 
wear point, and seesnoharminitatall. 1864 Mrs. Pattiser 
Hist. Lace xii? (1902) 198 .A costly work of Alengon point 
appeared in the Exhibition of 1855. 1882 A. S. Cote in 
Encycl. Brit. X1V. 186 1 The different sorts of early Vene- 
tian point laces are called ‘flat Venetian point’, ‘rose (raised) 
point’, ‘caterpillar point’, *bone point’, &c. 1900 Hest. 
Gaz. 24 May 3/1 The Irish crochet point is..the best-known 
of all Irish laces. 1906 /d7d. 28 Feh. 12/1 Bucks lace, or 
* Bucks pillow point ’, as the fine work is usually called, dates 
hack .. as far as the sixteenth century. 

atirié, 1672 Drvoex Marr. a la Mode im.i, My new point 
gorget shall be yours upon’t. ¢1710 Ceuia Fiexnes Diary 
{1888) 252 Fine point or Lace sleeves and Ruffles. 

b. A piece of lace used as a kerchief or the like. 

1663 Perys Diary 18 Oct., My wife in her best gowne and 
new poynt that } bought her the other day, to church with 
me. 1687 Septey Seliam.1. Wks. 1722 TY. go She.. had but 
one poor Point of herown making. 1756 Mrs. CaLDERwoop 
Frni, (1884) 308 Her hair curled and powdered, with a little 
cap, or perhaps but a point, and nothing more on their 
heads. : A 

B. =F. potnte. (L. cuspis, neucro, Ger. spitse.) 

I. 1. A sharp end to which anything tapers, 
used for pricking, piercing, scratching, pointing 
out, etc.: as of a weapon, tool, pin, pen, pointer. 

@ 1330 Syr Degarre 105) Thi swerd..The point is in min 
aumenere. Ie tok the point, and set ther to. ¢1385 CHAUCER 
L.G. W. 1791 Luciece, This swerd thour out thyn herte shal 
I ryue.. And sette the poynt {z.7. swerd] al sharp vp-on hire 
herte. c1391 — Asfrol. un. § 40, } tok asubtil compas, & cleped 
pat on poynt of my compas A, & pat oper poynt F. Than 
tok I the point of A, & set it in [the] Ecliptik line euene in 
my zodiak. ¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) vil. 27 Take also a 
litill bawme on pe poynt of bi knyffe. @1425 Cursor A/, 
10626 (I'rin.) May no mon write wip penne point. ¢1440 
Promp. Parv. 406/2 Poynte, of a scharpe toole, .. czsfis, 
mucro, pennum. 1483 Wardr. Acc.1 Rich. [11, \ij swerdes 
whereof oon with a flat poynt, called curtana. ¢ 1500 
Lancelot 798 It lyith one your speris poynt. 1526 Pier. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 7 It is not so moche as a pynnes 
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poynt, compared to y® hole erth. 1611 Bipre Fer. xvii. 1 
‘The sinne of Iudah is written with a pen of yron, and the 
point of adiamond. 1722 Quincy Lex. Physico-Med. (ed. 2) 
5 Particles that affect the Taste with Points sharp and 
iercing. 1808 Scotr Afarm. v1. xxv, Scarce could they 
ear, or see their foes, Until at weapon-point they close, 
1834 M¢Murtrie Cuzter’s Anim. Kingd. 316 Scorpions 
have ..an arcuated and excessively acute point or sting. 
1840 LarDNER Geom. i. 6 The point of the finest needle. 
1897 Merriman /2 Kedar’s Tents xxvii, It is a pretty spot 
for the knife—nothing to turn a point. 
+b. Rendering L. acres (¢ front of an army’), 
1382 Wyctre Deut. xx. 2 The preest shal stoond bifore 
the poynt [Vulg. acéem], and thus ke shal spek to the puple. 
ce. Short for fotzd of the sword (or other weapon). 


To come to points: totegin fighting (with swords). 
1596 Suaxs. 1 //en. /V, v. iv. 21, I saw him hold Lord 
Percy at the point. 1652 Tatuam Scotch Figgartes w. i, 
But mayn't I Bar points, being the Challenged? 1762 
Smotcetr Sir L. Greaves ili. (1793) I. 72 They would have 
come to points immediately, had not the gentlemen inter- 
sed. 1887 Sir F. Po.rock in Encyel. Brit. XXII. 801/2 
he effective use of the point is a mark of advanced skill. 
/éfd., £t. Louis anticipated Napoleon in calling on his men 
to use the point. 
d. fig. phr. To put too fine a point upon: to 
express with unnecessary Gelicacy; not to state 


bluntly or in plain terms. 

1852 Dickexs Bleak Ho. xi, He was—not to put too fine 
a point upon it—..hard up! 

2. The (or a) salicnt or projecting part of any- 
thing, of a more or less tapering form, or ending in 


an acute angle ; a tip, apex; a sharp prominence. 

¢1391 Cuaucer Astrod. u. $7 At the poynt of thy label in 
the bordure set a prikke..at the point of thi label set 
a-nother prikke. ¢1g00 Matnovey. (Roxb.) xvii. 80 Stanes, 
be whilk er nost so hard as dyamaundes, and comounly 
paire poyntes er broken off. 1483 Cath. Angl. 285/2 A 

Poynte of a nese, firmla. 1596 Suaxs. 1 //en. /V, 1. i. 7, 
I prethee Tom, beate Cuts Saddle, put a few Flockes in the 
point : the poore Iade is wrung inthe withers. 1644 BuLweR 
Chirol, 69 Wold up the Hand hollow above the Shoulder 

joints. 1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot’s Trav. uw. 154 The 

Stern is very low, hut the Head is as high again, and draws 
into a sharp point as the Gondolos of Venice. 1748 Anson's 
Voy. \. xiii. 276 By spreading their sails horizontally, and 
by putting bullets in the centers of them to draw them to 
a point, they caught as much [rain] water, as filled all their 
cask. 1834 MeMuartrie Cuzter's Anim. Kingd. 441 The 
chrysalides are always rounded, or withont angular eleva- 
tions or points. 1841 James Brigand iii, Let them get round 
yon point of the rock. 1881 C. Gispon Heart's Problem 
ui, Mr. Calthorpe tapped the points of the fingers of each 
hand tozether. 

Sig. 1625 Ii. Jonson Staple of V.u.v, He is my Nephew, 
and my Chiefe, the Point, Tip, Top, and ‘Tuft of all our 
family ! 

b. sfec. The tapering extremity of any pro- 
montory or piece of land running into the sea; 
a tapering promontory, a cape: often in gco- 
graphical names, as Start Point, Point of Ardna- 
murchan. Also, A peak of a mountain or hill. 

1553 Epex 7reat. Mewe Ind. (Arb.) 32 He discouered a 
corner or poynt of the sayd mayne land. 1585 T. Wasninc- 
Ton tr. Wicholay'’s Voy. 1. avili, The point of the Sarail, 
whereupon the sea beateth. 1603 Owen Pembrokeshire i. 
(1892) 4 From Kemes head called Pen Kemes pointe North, 
to St. Gouens pointe in the Southe. 1604 KE. G{rimstone] 
D' Acosta’s Hist. Indies i. xxvii. 201 The land .. casting 
his capes, points and tongues farre into the sea. 1662 J. 
Davies tr. Oleartus’ Vey. Ambass. 260 The Mountain cf 
Elwend, which is discover'd .. by the whitenesse of its sand 
and by theextraordinary height ofits points. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn. 1.3... The Seamen also call the Extremity of 
any Promontary (which isa Piece of Land running out into 
the Sea) a Point; which is of much the same Sense with thein 
as the Word Cape. 1836 W. Irvine Astoria }. 144 The 
party landed, and encamped at the bottom of a small bay 
within point George. 

‘te. The wing of a fleet or army. QOés. 

isso T. Nycoitts 7/hucidides 222b, The Peloponesians 
auaunced .. to the ende to haue enclosed with their left 
poyncte, the ryght poynct of the Athenians. 1614 RALE1Gu 
flist, World v. v. § 8. 648 The Latines, as vsually, were in 
the points; the Romans, in the maine battell. 


d. A/:/. The Small leading party of an advanced 
guard (consisting usually of an experienced non- 


commissioncd officer and four men). 

1589 Discourse Voy. Spain & Port. 30 Sir Henrie Norris 
(whose Regiment had the poynt of the Vangard). 1903 
Lp, Wotsetry S/cery of a Soldier's Life 1. ii. 62 What is 
now commonly called ‘the point of the advanced guard’ 
consisted of four privates and myself. 

e. ~/, The extremities of a horse. 

1855 SmepDLEY//, Cover dale xlili, A particularly fast mare 
.-bay, with black points. 1872 R. F. Burton Zanzibar }. 
ix. 347 The favourite charger of the late Sayyid is a little 
hay with black points. 1883 W. H. Pisnop in Harfer's 
Mag. Oct. 720/2 He is sixteen hands high, dark bay, and 
has black points. 


3. An object or instrument consisting of or 


characterized by a point (in sense 1), or which 
pricks or pierces. a. A pointed weapon or instru- 
ment for stabbing or piercing; a dagger, pointed 
sword, or the like; also, a bodkin. 

1488 /nv. R. Wardr. (1815) 5 Item,..within the said box 
a point maid of perle contenand xxv perle with hornis of 
gold. c1sz0 Treat. Galaunt 134 in Hazl. £. P. P. V1. 157 
Howe many poyntes were they nowe a dayes And yet a 
good poynte amonge them were to fynde Daggers of ven- 
geaunce, redy to make frayes, 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man 
in Huu. t. iv, | will learne you .. to controll any enemies 
point i the world. 1627 Lisander §& Cal. 1. 54 Lidian, 
who entring with a point upon his enemy,.. run him cleane 
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thorow. 1719 Younc Busivis st. i, Let each man bear A 
steady point, well levell’d at his heart. 

b. ‘ An iron or steel instrument used with some 
variety in several arts’ (Chambers Cyc/.); e.g. a 
pin-pointed tool used by ctchers and engravers, an 
etching-needle: cf. dry-foint (Dry a. C. 3); a 
small punch or chisel used by stone-workers, etc. 

1727-41 CHAmBERS Cycdé. s.v., Engravers, etchers, wooden- 
cutters, stone-cutters, etc. use points to trace their designs 
on the copper, wood, stone, etc... Statuaries. .have likewise 
points in manner of little chissels, used in first forming or 
sketching out their work... Lapidaries have iion points, to 
the ends whereof are fastened pieces of diamonds, serving to 
pierce the precious stones withal. 1790 Imison Sch. Arf it. 
40 If the lines are too small, pass over them again with a short 
but round point. 1823 P. Nicuorson Pract. Build. 341 
The Point is the smallest kind of chisel used by masons. 
1860 Rusxin JJod. Paint. V. vu. ii. § 6. 115 z0te, No cloud 
can be drawn with the point; nothing but the most delicate 
management of the brush. 1880 Prixt. Trades Frat, xxxi.9 
The Royal sketches evince a true feeling for art, and 
much ability with the etching point. 

ce. Her. A bearing resembling a pile, usually 
occupying the base of the shield; reckoned a 
‘diminution’ or mark of dishonour. 

1562 Leicu Avimorte 124 He beareth a poynte playne, 
Geules, in a fielde, Or. This is for hym y* telleth lyes, to 
hys soueraigne. 1830 Rosson Hist. Her. Gloss., Point, 
according to Edmondson, (meaning the point pointed), is an 
ordinary somewhat resembling the Pile, issuing from the 
Base. 

d. A tine of a deer’s horn. 

1863 Kincstey !Vater-Badé, ii. (1874) 69 You may know 
some day.. what his rights mean, if he has them, brow, 
bay, tray, and points. 1884 Jerreries Red Deer iv. 68 
An antler is judged by the number of points or tines which 
spring from the beam. The beam is the main stem, and the 
points are the branches. 1885 Roosevett Hunting 1>ips 
lv. 107 He was a fine buck of eight points. 

e. “Electr. A metallic point at which electricity 
is discharged or collected ; also, each of the carbon 
points or pencils in an electric light (see CARBON 2). 

1836-41 Branpe Chew. (ed. 5) 261 The influence of points 
in receiving and carrying off electricity has already been 
adverted to. 1849 Craic, Potnt,..in Electricity, the acute 
termination of a body which facilitates the passage of the 
fluid to or from the body. ¢ 186g LetHesy in Care. Se. I. 
136/2 As the points burn away, the springs keep up a fresh 
supply. 1902 Hestm. Gaz. 7 Apr. 10/1 At the rate of a foot 
in five minutes the carbon point wrorght its way, and in 
a short time the enormous mass of steel had been reduced 
to fragments that could be easily handled. 


f. On a railway: A tapering movable rail by 
which vehicles are directed from one line of rails 


to another. Usually in p/. 

1838 Simms Pudlic Wks. Gt. Brit. 27 Moveable points or 
sliding.rails, and the requisite machinery for moving them. 
1885 Scotsman 11 Jure, A south bound goods train .. ran 
into the safety points, crashing against the buffer end with 

reat violence. 1889 G. Finptay Ang. Rarlway 53 \t is 
impossible for the signalman to lower the signals. . until the 
‘points’ or ‘switches’ have been placed im their proper 
position. 

g. One of the twelve tapercd divisions on each 


‘table’ of a backgammon board. 

1588 Greene Pandosto (1843) 9 That his fiiend Egistus 
had entered a wrong pointe in his tables. 1595 SouTHWELL 
772. Death (1596) 22 God casteth the dice, and giueth vs 
our chaunce; the most we can doe, is, to take the poynt 
that the cast will affoord vs. 1680 Cotton Camester xxv. 
tog Of fish. ...The men which are thirty in number are 
equally divided between you and your Adversary, and are 
thus placed, two on the Ace point, and five onthe sice of 
your left hand Table. /éfd. xxvii. 114 (7ick-tack) Boveries 
is when you have a man in the eleventh point of your own 
‘Tables, and another in the same point of your Adversaries 
direcily answering. 1870 Harpy & Ware Mod. Hoyle, 
Backganinion 142 The next best point .. is to make your 
bar-point. 1905 Fiske Chess tn [celand 279 Some confusion 
is caused by the fact that we English use forvé both for the 
‘dots’ on the dice and the twenty-four Aozts (Fr. ‘fléches’) 
on the board. . 

In other applications 

h. +A kind of nail or spike (06s.); a glazier’s sprig (Cent, 
Dict). ti. An agnail or hangnail; = AcGnatL 3 Oéds. 
tj. A small piece of heavy wood pieced into the butt of 
an arrow to counterbalance the head. Oés. k. tA rough 
diamond of a ceitain shape (04s.); also, an angular fragment 
of diamond adapted for glass-cutting (Knight Dict. A/ech, 
1875). I Athorn. m. Oneof the interchangeable pointed 
legs of a pair of compasses. mn. A name of certain surgical 
instruments. 

h. 1890 Acc. BR. W. Wray in Antiquary XXXII. 374 
A gross) doble hard poyntes, iis. iid. i. 1653 R. San- 
vers Phystogn. 73 1f about these nails be an excoriation of 
the flesh, which is commonly called ‘ points’. j. 1545 
Ascuam Toxoph. (Arb) 127 Two poyntes in peecing be 
ynough, lest the moystnes of the earthe enter to moche into 
the peecinge, and so leuse the glue. Therefore many 
poyntes be more pleasaunt to the eye, than profitable for 
the vse, k. 1698 Fryer dec. E. India & P. 213 The 
Names of Rough Stones {diamonds}, according to their 
Forms and Substance... A Point...An } Point {etc}. 1. 
1604 E. G[{rimstone] D'Acosta's ist. Indies v. xvi. 373 
Every one tooke a poynt of Manguay, which is like vnto an 
awle or sharpe bodkin, with the which .. they pierced the 
calfes of their legges neare to the bone, drawing foorth 
much blood. 1893 P. H. Emerson On Eng. Lagoons xxxix. 
231 That’s good for drawing points..out of your hand. 
m. 1669 Srurmy Jfariner’s A/ag. 1. ii. 53 A Brass pair o} 
Compasses to go with an Arch and Screws. .and four Stee] 
Points to take in and out. n. 1890 A. WuHITELEGGE 
Hygiene & Public Health xii. 263 The lymph may be sealed 
in’ capillary tubes or dried upon ivory points. /é/d. 264 
If stored calf-lymph fs used, two large ‘points’ are needed 
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for each child. 1897 Ad/butt’s Syst. Med. 1V. 776 Our 
practice is confined to two methods, namely tonsillotomy 
and the galvano-caustic point. . 

4, Printing. One of the short sharp pins fixed 


on the tympan of a press so as to perforate the 


sheet and serve to make register. 

1683 Moxon Mech. Exere., Printing xi. ? 19 This Point 
is made of a piece of small Wyer about a quarter and half 
quarter of an Inch high. /érd. xxiv. p7 To large Paper he 
.chuses Short Shanked Points, and to small Paper Long 
Shanked Points. 1727-41 Cuampers Cycl, s.v. Printing, To 
regulate the margins, and make the lines and pages answer 
-each other when printed on the other side; in the middle of 
the wood, in the sides of this tympan, are two iron points, 
which make two holes in the sheet. 1825-88 [see paste- 
point, Paste sé. 8). ; 

b. Short for fotnt-plate (see D. 14). 

1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printing xi. P19 The Points 
are made of Iron Plates about tbe thickness of a Queen 
Elizabeth Shilling: .. at the end of this Plate .. stands up- 
right the Point. 1824 J. Jounson 7'yfogr. 11.514 Points are 
made of sheet iron, of different lengths, about the sixteenth 
part of an inch thick... Vhe spur of tbe point is rivetted at 
the small end, and projects about three eightbs of an inch. 

II. 5. A tagged lace or cord, of twisted yarn, 
silk, or leather, for attaching the hose to the 
doublet, lacing a bodice, and fastening various 
parts where buttons are now used; often uscd as 
a type of something of small value (esp. b/ue pozz?). 


Now arch. or Hist. 

{In this sense Jorxt renders F. afguillette, orig. an aglet 
or metal point of a lace or cord, thence a lace with an aglet. 
English (on the whole) retained ag/e¢ for the metal point or 
tag, and translated it by fort for the cord.] 

1390 Earl Derby's Exp. (Camden) 35 Johanni Dounton 
pro j gros poyntes, iijs. @14s0 Aut. de la Tour (1868) 33 
Y might, and y satte lowe, breke sumof my pointes. c1450 
Cov. Myst, (Shaks. Soc.) 241 Two doseyn poyntys of cheve- 
relle, the aglottes of sylver feyn. 1530 PatsoGr. 256/1 Poynt 
for ones hose, esgusliette. 1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks, 
675/2 Itis not al worth an aglet ofa good blewe poynte. 1549 
Latimer 4th Serm. bef, Edw. VI (Arb.) 117 He made hys 
pen of the aglet of a poynte that he plucked from hys hose. 
?a1550 Debate Somer & Wynter 132 in Hazl. £. P. P. ALI. 
41 All is not worthe a poynte of lether. 1603 KNoLLES 
Hist, Turks (1621) 1094 [hey] made thongs and points of 
the skins of men and woinen, whom they had flaine quick. 
1615 Sir E. Hosy Curry-combe vi. 263 He hath hardly 
earned a blew point for his daies worke. 1647 PEACHAM 
Worth of Penny 17 So naturally sparing, that if a point 
from his hose had broken, he would have tied the same 
upon a knot, and made it to serve againe. 1739 ‘R. Buti’ 
tr. Dedekindus’ Grobtanus 260 A chilling Fear surprizes all 
his Joints, And makes him ready to untruss his Points, 
1819 Scotr /vanhoe xx, Assistance in tying the endless 
number of points, as the laces which attached the hose to the 
doublet were then termed. [See also AGLET sé. 1.] 

+6. A plait of hair; a pigtail. Ods. 

1603 B. Jonson Extertainm. Coronat, K. Jas. Wks. (1616) 
844 Her hayre bound into foure seuerall points. 

. Nazt. One of the short pieces of flat braided 
cord attached near the lower edge of a sail for 
tying up a reef; a reef-point: see REEF sd.1 3. 

1769 Fatconer Dict, Marine (1789) H hiv, The courses of 
large ships are either reefed with points or..reef-lines. 1801 
Chron. in Ann, Reg. 44{He] called to the boatswain to bring 
a point (a rope doubled with knots at the end), and give 
the plaintiff a ‘starting’, 1859 A// Year Round No. 17. 
399 Midshipmen into the tops to see the points tied ! 

8. A short buckling strap. 

1875 Knicut Dict. Alech., Point..17. (Llarness.) A 
short strap stitched to a wide one for the purpose of attach- 
ing the latter to another strap by a buckle. The end of 
any strap that is provided with holes for the buckle-tongue. 

III. 9. Each of the equidistant points on the 
circumference of the mariner’s compass, indicated 
by one of the thirty-two rays drawn from the centre, 
which serve to particularize the part of the horizon 
whence the wind is blowing or in the direction of 
which an object lies; also ¢vamsf. the angular 
interval between two successive points (one-eighth 
of a right angle, or 11°15’). Hence, any of the 
corresponding points, or in general any point, of 
the horizon; thus often nearly = Direction. (In 
ordinary use, usually ott of the compass; in 
absol. use chiefly Nazet.) 

a 1500 in Arnolde C4von. (1811) 86 When the wynde is in 
any poynte of the northe all the fowle stynke is blowen ouer 
the citee [London]. 1527 R. THorxe in Hakluyt Voy, 
(1589) 257 The roses of the windes or pointes of the compasse. 
1556 BurrouGu 7é/d. (1886) [11]. 117 The land lyeth North 
and halfe a point Westerly. 1592 LyLty Gadllathea 1. iv. 33 
‘The two and thirty poynts for the winde. 1634 Sir T. 
Ilersert 7'rav. 206 To this daythey{Chinese] haue but eight 
points vnto their Compasse. 1720 De For Caft. Singleton 
vi. (1840) 103 They bent their course one point of the com- 
pass. tothe southward of the east. 1798 Mittar in Nicolas 
Disp. Nelson (1846) VIL. p. cliv, The leading Ship to steer one 
point niore to starboard. 1856 STANLEY Sinai & Pad. xiv. 
(1858) 463 The Latin Church. .regardless of all points of the 
compass, has adopted for its Altar the Holy Tomb itself, 
1885 Law Times Rep. LIM. 54/1 Lights .. were seen from 
four to five points on the port bow of the ¥. A/. Stevens. 

V.10. a. The salient feature of a story, dis- 
course, cpigram, joke, etc.; that which gives it 
application; effective or telling part. Also, A 
witty or ingenious turn of thought. 

1728 Pore Dunc. 1. 254 All arm’d with points, antitheses 
and puns. 1844 Dickens A/art. Chuz. xi, The young ladies 
night have rather missed the point and cream of the jest. 
1861 M. Partison £’ss. (1889) I. 45 An inscription. .in which 
the moral was better than the point. 1872 Bracke Jour 
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Phases \. 29 So as to be able to turn the point of an argu- 
ment. 1876 World V. No. 106, 3 Full of capital points, 
blunted in delivery. 1891 Lp. CoLeripGe in Law Times 
Rep. LXV. 581/1 He bas somewhat misapprehended the 
point of those observations, J/od. He did not see the point 
of the joke. ; hes ' 

b. That quality in speech or writing which 
arrests attention; appealing, convincing, or pene- 
trating quality; pungency, effect, value. 

@ 1643 W. Cartwricut Ox Fieteher Comedies, ete. (1651) 8 
All point! all edge! all sharpness! 1675 Vituirrs (Dk. 
Buckbm.) £ss. Poetry 114 “lis epigram, "ts point, ‘tis what 
you will, But not an elegy. 179: Boswett Johuson (1816) 
I. Introd. 10 Any thing. .which my illustrious friend thought 
it worth his while to express, with any degree of point. 
1847 L. Hunt Alen, Women, & B. 11. viii. 135 A stanza, 
which has the point of an epigram with all the softness of a 
gentle truth. _ 

V.11. Cricket. The position of the fieldsman 
who is stationed more or less in a line with the 
popping-crease, a short distance on the off-side of 
the batsman (orig. close to the point of the bat); 
also ¢ravsf. the fieldsman himself. 

1833 Nyren Fug. Cricketer's Tutor 41 The point of the 
bat... The young fieldsman who is appointed to this situation, 
should possess a quick eye... For the position of body in the 
point, I can do no better than refer him to instructions.. 
given tothe wicket-keeper. /dz:/, 42 The point all the while 
must keep his face towards the batter, and his arms and 
hands in their proper position. 1849 Laws of Cricket in 
‘Bat’ Crick, Man. (1850) 57 No substitute. .shall be allowed 
to..stand at the point, cover the point, or stop behind. 1850 
Lbid, 43 The Point requires a fieldsman with a very quick 
eye... The distance at which he stands from the point of the 
bat, varies from five to seven yards. 1851 LittywHiTE Guide 
Cricketers 68 Templar .. has succeeded to his [brother's] 
place as point. 1870 SeeLey Lect. & Ess. 165 What can 
be more serious than a game of Cricket?.. Point does not 
chat with cover-point. a 

b. In Lacrosse, The position of the player who 
stands a short distance in front of the goal-keeper, 
or the playcr himself, ¢. In Basebal/, The positions 


occupied by the pitcher and catcher, 

187. Boy’s own Bk., La Crosse, There is a goal-keeper; a 
point, placed twenty yards a-head of the goal-keeper; and 
a coverpoint. 

C. Noun of action of French or English origin 
(including some senses of doubtful origination). 

+1. A feat; esf.a feat of arms, a deed of valour, 

an exploit; also, an encounter, skirmish. [OF. 


| potnte.| Points of war: warlike exercises. Ods. 


1375 Barsour Bruce 1x. 631 This wes a richt fair poynt, 
perfay! c1400 Destr. {roy 540 And puttes you to perellin 
pointis of armes. ¢1450 A/erdin 345 For that the kynge 
hadde slain oon of bis nevewes at a poynt, that hadde be 
by-fore the town. 1513 Dovo.as vets ui. iv. 138 With 
oile anoynt, Nakit worsling and strougling at nyse poynt. 
1580 Sipney Ps. xvii, ix, He me warr points did show, 
Strengthning mine arms, that I could break an iron bow, 
1591 SPENSER Jf. Hublerd 696 Besides he could doo manie 
other poynts, The which in Court him served to good stead. 
160z 2d Pt. Return fr. Parnass. Nn. Vi. 945 Seeing him prac- 
tise his lofty pointes, as his crospoynt and his backcaper. 

+2. A hostile charge or accusation. Odés. 

c1400 Destr. Troy 7900 The triet men of Troy traitur 
hym cald, And mony pointtes on hym put for his pure 
shame. /é¢d, 11751 Er any troiens with truthe might telle 
suche a fawte, Or soche a point on me put in perlament her 
aftur. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxlit. (1482) 277 To 
ansuere to all maner poyntes that the kyng and his counceyll 
wold put vpon bym. : 

+3. Trial, examination: in phr. pzet to oint. Obs. 

1469 in Archzologia XV. 168 That the money .. be newe 
molton and reforged .. till it be putte to poynt. 1583 Reg. 
Privy Council Scot. 111. 611 To have thair maters callit 
and put to poynt in ordour, 1584 Jéi/. 687 Quhill the 
samin be decydit or utherwise put to point. 


4. Falconry, Ofahawk: The action of rising 
vertically in the air; esp.in phr. Zo make (her) point. 


[F. la potnte de Potseau.) 

1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. . xxvii. (1739) 125 Like 
the Eagle they make many points before they stoop to their 
Prey. 1828 Sir J. S. Sepricut Observ. Hawking 23 The 
hawk will make his point—that is, rise perpendicularly in 
the air over the spot where the bird got into cover. 1852 
R. F. Burton Falconry in Valley of Iudus iii. 29 The 
Shikrah .. ‘makes her point’ and takes her stand on some 
neigbbouring tree or eminence. 1883 Satvin & Broprick 
Falconry tn Brit. Isles Gloss. 152 7o make its potnt, the 
mode a Hawk has of rising in the air, by which the place is 
marked where the quarry has ‘ put in.’ 

5. A direct forward advance, a charge. [F. faire 


pointe to make a charge.] 

1755 J. SHEBBEARE Lydia (1769) II. 27 It seems they had 
all in turn made a dead point at this young earl, tbougb 
unsuccessfully. 1768 Woman of Honor I11. 239 Just in my 
way as I was making my point for Lancashire. 2 

6. Of a pointer or setter; The act of pointing ; 
the rigid attitude assumed on finding game, with 
the head and gaze directed towards it. Usually in 
phrases fo make, come toa point. Also fig. 

1771 Mackenzie J/an Feel, Introd 3, My dog had made a 
point on apiece of lee-ground. 1892 /ve// 7 May 695/1 Raffle 
made two good points on birds. 1903 Blackw. A/ag. Oct. 
510/2 The method of approaching the point is explained. 
Mod. A dog that comes to a point well. 

7. The act of pointing: in the humorous phrase 
bread or potatoes and point, the action of merely 
pointing or looking at the relish, such as cheese, 
bacon, fish, etc., and making one’s meal of bread 
or potatoes only. (dza/.) 


POINT. 


1831 Cartyte Sart, Res. wi. x. (1871) 195 The victual 
Potatoes-and-Point not appearing, at least not with specific 
accuracy of description, in any European Cookery-ook 
whatever. 1897 CA, Vimes 15 Oct., A poor family, who 
could not afford to eat meat, and who, we will say, dine on 
potatces, would ..be cominonly said to have for dinner 
potatoes and point. 

8. An indication; a hint, suggestion, direction. 

1882 B. [arte /7if iv, One of these officials comies up to 
this..ranch..to get points about diamond-making. 1886 
Halford's Adviser 20 Jan., Vhere are friends who honestly 
and in all good faith give a ‘ point’ as to buying this or that 
Stock, 1892 Natron (N. Y.) 6 Oct. 263/2 A clever young man 
easily makes the mistake of supposing that he could have 
given Solomon points about women. 

9. Arch. Amount or degree of pointedness; in 
phrase of the third (or fourth) point, rendering It. 
di terzo (or quarto) acuto. 

1703 T. N. City & C. Purchaser 8 Arches of the 3d.and qth. 
Point ..So our English Authors call ‘em, but the Tuscan 
Authors calls them ai terzo, and di guarto acuto, because 
they always concur in an acute Angle atthe Yop. 1842-76 
Gwitt Archit. Gloss., Tierce point, the vertex of an equi- 
lateral triangle. Arches or vauits of the third point, which 
are called by the Italians ei terzo acuto, are such as consist 
of two arcs of acircle intersecting at the top. 

D. Phrases and Combinations (chiefly from A.). 

* With prepositions. 

1, At point. [= F. @ point.] +a. Aptly, fitly, 
properly, suitably, conveniently. Ods. 

1375 Barsour Sruce 1. 702 For wynd at poynt blawand 
that had. /éé¢. vi. 406 He wes arayit at poynt clenly, 
Outakyn that his hede wes bair. J/ééd. x. 283 He wes.. 
Curtas at poynt, and debonar And of richt sekir contenyng. 
1456 Sik G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 113 Ane gude 
knycht..suld sett all his study till arm him at poynt, and 
hors him. «@ 1547 Surrey Zeid 1. 25 The fame wherof so 
wandred it at poiit [L. ea fama vigatur). 

+b. (Also a¢ a@ point.) In readiness, prepared. 

160s Suaks. Lear }. iv. 347 Tis politic and safe to let him 
keep At point a hundred knights. 1611 Fi.orio s.v, Punto, 
Essere in unto, to be in a readinesse, to be at a point. 

Cc. At foint to, at the point to (with inf.): ready 
to, on the point of, just about to. Cf. at the point 
of (see £.); on or upon the point of (sce 5). arch. 

1526 Pilger, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 17 Whan they were at 
the poynt to haue passed ouer the seconde flode called 
Jordayn. 1564 Hawarp £utrofius u.15 Pyrrhus was at 
the poynte to have fled. a 1600 Mon1GomERiE Sonn. lii. 12 
My hairt .. At poynt 10 speid, or quikly to despair 1605 
Suaks. Lear i. i. 33 Who already..are at point To show 
their open banner. 1611 BipLe Gen. xxv. 32, 1am at the 
point to die, 1621 T. Wittiamson tr. Goulart’s Wise 
Vicillard 195 Being at the poynt to leaue this world. 1870 
Morris Earthly Par. II. 228 He seemed at point his 
whole desire to gain. } 

+d. Az a point: agreed; settled, decided, de- 
termined, resolved. See A. 30. Ods. 

1477 Paston Lett. 111. 169 Ye proinysyd me, that ye wold 
never breke the mater to Margrery unto suche tyme as ye 
and I were ata point. 1513 More Rreh. /// (1883) 60 Yet 
was [he] ata pointe in his owne mynde, toke she it wel or 
otberwise. 1555 in Foxe A. & AZ. (1583) 1562/1, I .. was at 
poynt with my selfe, that I woulde not flye. 1562 J. Hey- 
woop Prov. 5 Epigr. (1867) 189 Is be at a poynte with his 
creditors? 1660 Bunyan in £1fé (1870) 97 When they saw 
that I was at a point, and would not be moved nor persuaded. 
1738 Near Hist. Purit. 1V. 85 His Highness [Cromwell] 
was at a point, and obliged tbem to deliver up the island 
of Polerone in the East Indies, : : 

e. At all points: in every part, in every particu- 


lar or respect. (Usually with armed.) (Cf. a.) 
1350 Will. Palerne 3332 Wel armed 3¢ arn at alle maner 
poyntes. c14z0 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 607 Armyd at all 
poyntes, for a day ys sette, 1470-85 Matory Arthur wv. 
vil, 129 A good knyght that was redy to doo bataill at all 
poyntes. 1602 SHaks. H/am. 1. ii. 200 Arm’d at all points 
exactly, Cap a Pe. 1734 tr. Rollin's Anc. Hist, (1827) 1. 
Pref. 39 They were armed at all points. 1894 G. ARMATAGE 
Horse ii. 13 Easily beaten at all points by an English horse 
of second-rate powers. ‘ 
f. At the foint of, on the very verge of, just about 
to dosomething. + Ad the point of day [F. ace point 


de jour), at daybreak (0ds.). (See also c.) 

c1450 Aerlin 585 Be redy at the poynte of day for to 
ride. 1484 Caxton Fad/es of Poge vi, Whanne he was atte 
thartycle and at the poynt of dethe he wold make his testa- 
ment. 1604 E. G[rimstonr] D’Acosta’s Hist. Indies v. 
xxiv. 396 This should be eaten at the point of day. 1696 
Lutrrece Brief Rel. (1857) 1V. 74 The lord Berkley was at 
the point of sayling, 1875 Jowett P/ato (ed. 2) III. 285 A 
tich man who Was at the point of deatb. 1897 Hatt Caine 
Christian um. ix, 1..told him they were at the point of going. 

+2. By point of. By virtue or force of. rave—'. 

1472-3 Rolls of Parit. Vi. 156/2 Governours afore re- 
hersed, or other entitled by poynt of Chartour. ; 

3. From point to point. From one point or 
detail to another, in every particular, in detail. 


Obs. or arch. [OF. de point en point.) 

1390 Gower Con/. III. 333 Fro point to point al sche him 
tolde, That sche hath longe in herte holde. a@1450 Aut. de 
ta Tour (1868) 43 And than thei. .tolde it hym froin point to 
point. xg8x Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 8 It 
standeth me upon to answere from point to point, to the 
reasons which you have brought. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's 
Trav. x. 31 Then I recounted to him from point to point 
how I was cast away. 1813 Scorr Kokeby 1. xv, From 
point to point I frankly tell The deed of death as it befell. 


4, In point [OF. ev Zoin]. +a. In proper con- 
dition, in order. Ods. 

1481 Caxton Godeffroy cxxxi. 145 They toke counseyl.. 
and made theyr shippes to be in poynt and redy. 1490 — 
Exncydos vii. 30 They dyd doo repayre theyr nauyre, & 
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sétte it..alle in poynte, wyth alle lhynges to theym neces- 
sarye. 

+b. At once, on the instant. Obs. rare—'. 

1699 R. L’Estrance Erason, Coll. q. (1725) 247 To cut off 
his Head if be bad not done it in point. : 

ce. Her. (a) Said of two piles borne in a shield 
so as to meet at their points. (4) fornt in point: 
a bearing (sense B. 3c) issuing from the base, re- 
sembling a pile reversed, but with concavely curved 
sides ; reckoned a mark of dishonour. 

1662 LeicH Armorie 124 He beareth a pointe in pointe, 
Or, in a fielde Sable. This is for them yt are slowtbfull in 
warres. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. I.s.v., He beareth 
two Piles in Point. : 

d. predicatively. (Cf. F. @ point = a@ profos.) 
Apposite ; appropriate. 

1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) LV. 253 Some play or other 
isin point. 1748 Richarpson Clarissa (1811) VILL. 274 They 
are In point to the present subject. 1796 Mes. J. West 
Gossip's Story 1. 198 Not recollecting any similitude in point. 
1885 Sir N. Linocey in Law Rep. 30 Ch. Div. 14 The case of 
Stokes v. Trumper is not really in point. 1888 Burcox 
Lives 12 Gd. Mev 1. iii. 340, I recall another humble inci- 
dent somewhat in point. ; 

e. (nu point of: in the matter of; with reference 
or respect to; as regards. Jn point of fact: see 
also Fact 6b. (From A. 5.) 

1605 Bacon dd. Learn... iii. § 3 Slales were too busy 
with their laws and too negligent in point of education. 
1656 Eart Mono. tr. Boccalinés Advts. fr. Parnass. 1. iii. 
(1674) 4 France may vie and weigh even with Greece it self, 
in point of Learning. 1656 H. Puuries Purch. Patt. 
(1676) 2 Much might be said to this in point of law. 1777 
A. Hamitton $/ks. (1886) VIL. 515 He agrees wilh me in 
point of ihe enemy's numbers, 1812 View State Parties 
tn U.S. (ed. 2' 32 In point of dale, the two events corre- 
spond with a singular exaciness. 1887 Sik E. Fry in Law 
Jimes Rep. LVIUL. 16372 Vhe evidence..amply justifies 
the verdict and judgment in point of fact, if they can be 
justified in point of law. 

+f. /2 point lo (of): in a position ready to, on 
the point of; in immediate peril or danger of. Cf. 
atthe point (1 c, f), on the point (3). Obs. 

1325 Poem Times Edw. (f. 432 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 
343 That al Engelond i-wis was in point to spille. a@1350 
Cursor M. 4760 (Gott.) lacob and his sonis ware wid hunger 
in point to for-fare. ¢1g00 Mavwnoev. (Roxb.) xiii. 57 He.. 
was in poynl to drowne, and Criste tuke him by pe hand. 
1456 Sin G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 87 [He] put all 
the lave in poynt of perdicioun. 1479 Presentin. Juries 
in Surtees Misc. (1888) 28 The crosse 1 the merky the place, 
that it is in pounte to fall 1513 Douctas vEneis \Wv. xi. 
55 Dido standis redy to cum in point tode. 1572-3 Reg. 
Privy Council Scot. Ul. 189 Quhatrof he hes lye con- 
tinewalie bedfast sensyne, and in poynt and dangeare of his 
Vy ff. 1643 W. Hakewine Libertie of Subject 90 The people 
were in poini to rebell had not the king stayed ihe pro- 


ceedings. 
5. On or upon the point of (fto). [F. sur le 


point de.}| On the very verge of; usually in refer- 
cnce to action, Just about to, just going to do some- 
thing (now with vbl. sb. or n. of action, formerly 
also with inf.). Formerly also in reference to a 
specified time or a number: Verynear, close tpon. 

c1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 55/52 A churche .. Patope be poynte 
wasto fallea-doun. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 1457 Pe brutons 
weie vpe be pointe to fle. 1525 S/. Papers len. VITI,AV. 
320 The gales (=galleys)..ar not yet departed, but upon 
the pointe of departing; tarying for wynde and weder. 
a@3gq8 Hatt Chron., dlen. Vill, 32 b, He had askryed 
a nomber of horsemen. .vppon the poynct of syx lhowsand, 
1607 Miopteton }our Five Galiants uw. ili. 247 Tat. 
What's a’clock ?..Go/,.."Tis upon the point cf three. 1633 
Baker tr. Balzac’s Lett. Uf. 10, 1 was upon the point of 
sending my footinan to you. 1670 Corton Zsfernon i. 
100 When he was upon the point to fall upon the Cily, and 
Castle of Clisson, 1712 Buocere Spcct, No. 307 P12 He 
..was upon the Point of being dismissed. 1771 T. Hone 
Sir W. Harrington (1797) 1.75 Such a father!..upon the 
pointtodie! 1867 H Macsitian Sible Teach, 1. 31 Every- 
thing seemed on the poist of moving. 

6. To point. +a. Into proper condition; to 


rights. [F. @ point.) Obs. 

1481 Caxron J/yrr. 1. xii. 37 So in lyke wyse trauaylleth 
Phisyque to brynge Nature lo poynt, that disnatureth in 
mannes body whan ony maladye or sekenes encombreth hit. 

b. To the sinallest detail; exactly, completely. 


arch. (Cf. at point, at all points, 1 a, e.) 

1590 SrENsER F. Q. 1. 1. 16 Seeing one in mayle, Armed 
to point. 1610 Suaks. Zep. 1. ii. 194 Hasi thou, Spirit, 
Performd to point, the Tempest that I bad thee? a 1625 
Fretcuer Chances 1. iv, Ouke. Are ye all fit? 1 Gent. To 
point, sir. 1873 Browninc Xed Cott. Vt.-cap in. 232 All 
tbings thus happily performed to point. 

ec. To the point (of speech or writing, or ¢ransf. 
of the speaker or writer): Apposite, apt, pertinent. 
(Gtr Ariz?) 

1817 Jas. Mice Brit. /udia U1. i. 34 Show, that..the 
evidence which you call for is evidence to the point. 1875 
Jowert Plato (cd. 2) I. 111 He makes a long speech not 
much to the point. 1892 Law Zimes XCII. 146/2 The 
notes are short and to the point. 

7. Upon point. +a. On peril, on penalty. Obs. 

1642 W. Biro Jag. Honor 40 The Cletks of the Chan- 
cery..shall not leave oul or make omission of the said 
Additions. .upon point to be punished. 

b. As a matter of fact, in reality. Ods. 

1642 Rocers Naaman To Rdr. § 2 In this sense it is 
(upon point) no other then the old Adam. 1677 W. Husparo 
Narrative (1865) I. 15 Diligence..and Faithfulness. .is all 
that is upon point required of him. 

c. Upon the point of: sce 5. 
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** With other sbs. 
+8. Point and blank (points and blank): = 


POINT-BLANK. Obs. rare. 

1590 Sir J. SmytH Disc. Iecapous 14b, Tbe Mosquet 
ranforced and well charged with good powder, would carrie 
a full bullel poynt and blancke 24 or 30 scores. /6y:t. 28 
Tle arrowes doo not onelie wound, and sometimes kill io 
their points and blank, but also in tbeir discents and fall, 

9. Point of honour [F. point @honneur]. A 
matter regarded as vitally affecting one’s honour. 
Hence, the obligation to demand satisfaction (esp. 
by a duel) for a wrong or an insult. 

1612 E. Grimstone tr. Jur quet's Gen. Hist. Spain xxv. 
971 margin, Moderne combats and tbe Maaimes of the 
point of bonour al tbis day. 1659 B. Harris Parival's 
fron cige §2 Points of honour make them run into the Field 
. in such sort, as that the grealest part of the Nobility un- 
happily falls in Duels. 1703 Rules of Civility 233 When 
we say a Point of Honour, we mean a Rule, a Law, and 
a Maxim of Honour. 1711 Apoison Spect. No. 99 ? 2 The 
great Point of Honour in Men is Courage, and in Women 
Chastity. 1782 Cowper Conversation 163 The Point of 
Honour has been deemed of use, To teach good manners, and 
to curb abuse. 1850 MeEnivace Wom. Eup. (1865) UL. xiii. 
91 To obey the call of the commonwealth was the point of 
honour with the Roman statesman. 

10. Point of horse (Wing): see LIORSE sé. 11. 

1882 Ocirvie (Annandale), Point of horse,..the spot where 
a vein, as of ore, is divided by a mass of rock into one or 
more branches. 

1L. Point-to-point, z. a. (Made, reckoned, etc.) 
from oue point or placc to anotlicr in a direct line: 
chiefly of a cross-country race; hence e//ift. as sb. 
& cross-country race, a steeple-chase. See A. 19 c. 

1883 C. PENNELL-Etmuixst Cream Leicestersh. 236 The 
winser of the Quenby poinl-to-point chase. 1895 Aavsly's 
‘Vag. May 333/1 The so-called ‘ point-10-point ' steeplechase 
—i.e., the original form of the sport. 1g00 /a/l Mall G. 
18 Apr. 3 Major — conducted the point to point meetings. 

b. Direct, straight, categorical. 

1905 Daily Chren.15 July 4/3 Random asseitions are al 
once challenged and point-to-point question and answer are 
somelimes insisted upon. 

12. Point of view [F. foint de vue]: the position 
from which anything is viewed or seen, or from 
which a picture is taken; also, the position or aspect 
in which anything is seen or regarded, /it, and fig. 

1727-41 Cuamoers Cycl., Potut of view, with regard to 
building, painting, etc., is a point at a certain distance from 
a building, or other object, wherein the eye has the most 
advantageous view or prospect of thesame. 1809-10 Cote- 
ripGr, Friend (1865) 143 That he has seen the disputed sub- 
ject in the same point of view. 1844 Macauray Mise 
Mrit, (1860) Il. 114 In a literary point of view, they are 
beneath cuiticism. 1845 M. Pattison £ss. (1889) 1. 2 Every 
generalion. demands lhat the history of its forefathers be 
rewritten froin its own point of view. 1860 Tynoatt Glac. 
ul. xxvi. 367 From no single point of view..can all the Dirt- 
Bands of the Mer de Glace be seen at once. 1893 Bovkinan 
June 85/1 Froin the wotld’s point of view his unpopularity 
was richly deserved. oe 

*** Attributtve uses and Combinations. 

13. General Combinations, as fotnt-aglel, -angle, 
-cleaner, -end, -holder, -hole \Printing), -/aw (Law 
5b.3), -making, -mark, -pair, -pinner, -rod, -shape, 
-side, «system, -triplet; potnt-cared adj. In Pho- 
nctics, used to describe a consonant articulated with 
the point of the tongue, as ¢, 7; also in comb. as 
point-side (as 1), potut-teeth (as J) adjs. 

1634 Sirk T. Herbert Trav. 151 Larrees [Persian coins] 
fashioned like *point-aglets, and are worth len pence. 1869 
Bourett Arms & Arm. iv. (1874) 67 The blade [of the 
Roman sword) was straight .. and cut at an obtuse angle 
to forin the point. In process of time this *point-angle 
becomes more and more acute. 1888 Sweet Mist. Eng. 
Sounds § 11 *Point consonanis admit of inversion. .and 
protrusion, 1894 Giaostone Odes of Horace m. xix. 4 
Goat-footed, *point-eared Satyrs too. 1771 LuckomBe 
Hist. Print. 335 (He) presses a liule gently upon the ‘'ym- 

an just over the *Point-ends of each Point. 1897 Mary 

<inGsLEY JV, A/rica 330 A shallow half-moon cut out of 
the back [of a bowie-knife] at the point end. 1897 Dasly 
News 17 Sept. 7/3 ° Point holder, employed by the Midland 
Railway Company. 1602 Alerdeen Regr. (1848) U1. 229 
The said schip sall ly on the *poynilaw within the herbrie. 
1900 Daily Chron. 4 Dec. 3/3 ‘The book depends for effect 
rather upon its natural, facile ‘ talkativeness’ than upon any 
sorl of conscious *poinlmaking. 1902 fé7d, 23 May 6/5 
Dialogue sure to evoke laughter when delivered by such 
experts in point-making. 1897 Archzrologia Ser. nu. V. 402 
A complete circle, with the *point-mark of the compass in 
the middle. 1858 Cayvey Cod/, Math. Papers UL. 563 (The) 
equation.. represents..a system of 27 poinls, or point-syslein 
of the order 2... When #: = 1 we have of course a single 
point, when #:=2we have a quadric or *point-pair, when 
1=3 a Cubic or point-tiiplet. and so on. 1877 —1in Evcyel. 
Brit.V\.727/1,2u—v point-pairs (that is. conics, each of hem 
a pair of points) 1808 E. Screatn Bristol Heiress 11. 34 
She is as vain of the..breadih and texture of her *point- 
pinners as of her coronet. 1889 G. Fixotay Eng. Ratlway 
75 ‘*Point-rod Compensator', which automatically com- 
pensates for the expansion o1 contiaclion from heat or cold 
of the rods which actuate the points. 1684 Lond. Gaz. No. 
1911/4 Mantua’s, Petticoats, ‘Point shapes, etc. 1884 
W. S. B. McLaren Spinning (ed. 2) 199 There is in every 
card what is called the *point side and the smooth side, the 
former being the side towards which the wires point. 1901 
NV. le. Dict. sv. LL, The ‘point-side' consonant admits of 
considerable diveisity in mode of arliculation and conse- 
quently in acoustic quality. 

14. Special Combs.: point-bar, in the Jacquard 
apparatus, one of the needles governing the 
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warp-threads, by the motion of which the pat- 
tern is produced ; point-brass (see quot.) ; point- 
circle, a point considered as an infinitely small 
or evanescent circle; point-constable, a constable 
on point-duty; point-draughtsman, one who 
draws with the point, an engraver; point-finder, 
an instrument for determining the vanishing point 
in making projections (Knight Déet. Aleck. Supp). 
1884); point-handle, the lever by which a point 
or railway switch is moved; point-head, a head- 
dress of point-lace (see HEAD sé.5); point-iron (cf. 
point-brass); point-lever = point-handle; point- 
net, simple potnt-lace; point-paper, pricked 
paper for maktng, copytng, or transferring designs 
(Knight Dict, Mech. 1875); point-plate (Print. 
ing), the adjustable plate carrying the points (B. 4); 
point-policeman = Zo/nt.constable; point-screw 
(Printing), the screw by which the point-plate is 
fastened down; point-shot, point-blank distance 
(see POINT-BLANK); point-sphere, a potnt re- 
garded as an infinitesimal sphere; + point-tag, 
the aglet of a lace; + point-tagger, a maker of 
pcint-tags; point-tool (Zzrning), a flat tool 
having the end ground toa point; point-trusser, 
a valet or page who trussed or tied his master’s 
points. Also Point-puTY, PoINT-LACE, etc. 

1836 Ure Coffon Manuf. Il. 350 Projects of bobbins, 
pusbers, lockeis, *point-bars, and needles. ¢ 1850 Aucin, 
Navig. (Weale) 138 Peint-iron or *b7ass, a larger sort of 
plumb, formed conically and terminaling in a point, for the 
more nicely adjusting anything perpendicularly to a given 
line, 1866 Branoe & Cox Dict. Sc. Il. 946 A *foint-circle 
has the equation «*+y?=0, and a fornt.sphere the equa- 
tion 2°+y%42*=0. 1¢05 Ist. Gaz. 19 Aug. 82 A “point 
constable is on duly twenly yards away. 1872 Ruskin 
Eagle's Nest Pref. 7 The four greates! *point-draughtsmen 
hitherto known, Mantegna, Sandro Botticelli, Durer, and 
Holbein, 1899 Daily News x July 4/5 The *point handles 
always stop half-way while being moved over. 170z Far- 
Qunar Twin Aivals ut. iii, “Tis conscience 1 warrant that 
buys her the *point-heads and diamond necklace ! 1718 Laoy 
M.W. Montacu Let. to Abbé Conti 31 Oct., She had bought 
a fine point head. 1899 Ji’ests.Gaz.7 Oct. 8/1 In Edinburgh 
Station the lines are worked fiom 565 signal and *point levers. 
1829 Grover's Hist, Derby 1. 243 The *poini-net machine. 
1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printing xi. P19 A round Pin 
filed with a Male-Screw upon it, to..hold the * Point-Plate 
fast in iis Place. 1771 Luckomar //ist. Print. 321. 1895 
MN est. Gaz. 2 Dec. 7/1 One o'clock in the morning, at which 
hour the ‘*point ’ policeman outside the house goes off duty. 
1683 Moxon WVech, Exerc. Urinting x. ? 10 In the middle 
of each long Rail of the ympan, is..an Hole. .for the square 
Shanks of the *Poiut Screws to fitinto. 1747 Genti. Mag. 
5211 She engaged within ‘point musket shot, every ship 
of the enemy from rear to van. 1866 *Point-sphere [see 
potnt-circle), 1649 Davenanr Love § Honour nu. i, Her 
Fingers I think they are smaller than thy “point 1ags. 
@ 1652 Brome Vew Acad. 1. i. Wks, 1873 I. 23 Thought'st 
ha’ me like the hair brain‘’d *Point-tagger. 1594 Nasue 
Unfort. Trav. li.duct., Wks. (Grosart) V. 10 This fore-men- 
tioned catalogue of the *point Irussers. 1602 2nd 0t. Return 
Jr. Paruass. wi. iii, Let me be a point-trusser while [ live 
if he vnderstands any tongue but English. 

+ Point, 54.2 Obs. rave—'. [f. Potnt v.2] An 
appointment, a preferment. 

€1380 Wretir IVks. (1880) 250 3if thei [poor priesis] 
schullen haue ony heize sacramentis or poyntis of be heise 
prelatis, comynly bei schulle bie hem wip poie mennus 
goodis wip hook or wib crok. 

{| Point (pwen), 56.3 The French for Point 
sb.l A., in various senses; Occurring in several 
phrases used in English, as fotnt dappuz, point of 
support, fulcrum; font d'arrét, point saillant 


(Geom.) ; point de repere: see quots. 

1819 Laoy Morcan Fl. Macarthy 1. iv. 241 (Stanf.) The 
boatman, witb his spoon-shaped paddle fixed against a jut- 
ting rock, for a point @appui. 1871 Topuunter Dif, 
Calculus (ed. 5) xxit. § 304 A point darrét is a point at 
which a single branch of acurve suddenly stops. /67d. § 305 
A poind satllant is a point at which two branches of a 
curve meet and stop wilhoul having a common langent. 
1886 Gurney, elc. Phantasins of Living 1. 468 Some point of 
external space at or near the seat of the imagined object 
plays a real part in the phenomenon. To this M. Binet 
gives the name of point de repére; and he regards it as 
producing a nucleus of sensation to which the hallucination 
accretes itself. 1903 Myers ¢fus. Personality t. Gloss., 
Point de repére, guiding mark. Used of some (generally 
inconspicuous) real object which a hallucinated subject 
sometimes sees along with his hallucination, and whose 
behaviour under magnificalion, &c., suggests to him similar 
changes in the hallucinatory figure. 

b. es. In names of various kinds of lace (Pon? 
sb.) A. 31), as (from the real or supposed place of 
manufacture) point d’Alenzon, point d’ Espagne, 
point de Venise, etc.; also point a’ Angleterre: see 
quot.; point desprit, applied to small square or 
oblong figures used to diversify the net ground of 
some kinds of lace ; also in names of various stitches 
in lace and embroidery, as pornt de minute, de 
reprise, de Sorrento, etc. 

1645 Evetyx Diary June, Broad but flat tossells of 
curious Point de Venize. 1676 ETHEREOGE J/an of Mode 
un. ii, S#rv Fog. 1 never saw anything preitier than this 
high work on your Joint a’Espague. Emil. "Tis not so 
tich as point de Venise. 1688 Suapwect Sg. Alsatia u. i. 
(1699) 18 Termagant. Devil! I'll spoil your Poin de Venice 
for you! (Fires at him.) 1824 Scotr Redgauntled ch, xi. 
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His hat laced witb Joint d@ Espagne. 1850 Harper's Mag. 
1.43tA Pelerine..made of embroidered net trimmed with 
three rows of Jott d'Alencon. 1882 A. S. Corr. in Encycl. 
Brit, X1V. 188/1 In the 17th century pillow lace in imi- 
tation of the scroll patterns of point lace .. produced 
chiefly in Flanders, went under the name of ‘point d’Angle- 
terre’. 1883 7xuth 31 May 769/2 A skirt of lilac satin 
covered with a foizt d'Alencon tunic. ¢1890 HWeldon's 
Pract. Needlework VAI. No. go. 6/2 A network of button- 
hole stitches worked in pairs—the same stitch which b 
lace workers is technically termed ‘Point de Sorrento. 
Ibid, 7/2 Point de reprise is familiar to workers of point 
lace, and is also used..in drawn thread embroidery. /67d. 
JX. No. 100. 13/2 Worm stitch, also known as ‘twisted 
stitch’, ‘bullion’, ‘rdll picot’, or ‘point de minute’. 
1898 Daily News 3 Dec. 6/4 Spotted net, or point d’esprit, 
.-has come into fashion again for evening dresses for girls. 
1goz Mfrs, Padliser’s Hist, Lace vii, 123 Brussels point a 
aiguille, point de gaze,is the most filmy and delicate of all 
pointlace. /6zd. xvi. 220 Embroidered tulle or point d’esprit 
was made in Brittany.. Denmark, and around Genoa. 

Point (point),v.1 Also (4 pownt), 4-6 poynte. 
[orig. ME, a. OF. poznt-er, inits twofold capacity, 
‘to prick, to mark with pricks or dots *, deriv. of 
F. point, and ‘to furnish with a point’, deriv. of 

pointe: parallel to It. pzatare, Sp. puntar, from 
punto, punta,and med.L.. purctare from punctine, 
puncta, But some of the senses app. arose im- 
mediately from the Eng. Point 54.1, from which 
indeed, if no such verb had existed in French, the 
Eng. vb. might have arisen independently.] 

I. +1. trans. To prick with something sharp ; 
to plerce, puncture. Ods. 

2a 1366 Cuaucer Rov. Rose 1058 But aftirward they prile 
[? prike] and poynten, The folk right to the bare boon. 1413 
Pilgr, Sowle (Caxton 1483) m. vili. 55 It is hye tyme that 
they brenne, and poynte [other folk] no more. ¢ 1420 Pallad. 
on Hush. x11. 46 So goodly by & by hit is to poynt. ¢ 1490 
Promp. Parv. 407/1 (MS. K) Poyntyn, fuxcto. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 215/37 To Poynt, pungere. 

+ 2. To mark with, or indicate by, pricks or dots ; 
to jot down, note, write, describe. Ods. 

13.. Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 1009 To poynte hit 3et I pyned me 
parauenture. 21375 Lay Folks Mass Bh. App. iv. 105 Eueri 
fote bat pou gas, Pyn Angel poyntep hit vch a pas. 1565-73 
Coorer Thesaurus s.v. Diductus, Diutsio in digitos di- 
ducta, a deuision poynted or noted vpon the fingers. 1669 
Sturmy Afariner's Mag. 1v. xvii. 205, 1 draw or point out 
an occult Parallel, and reckon 52 deg, 35 min, from. . Lundy 
towards the West. ; 

3. To insert the proper points or stops in (writing) ; 
to make the proper stops or pauses in (something 
read or spoken) ; to indicate the grammatical divi- 
sions, or the pauses, by points or stops; to punctuate. 
Also absol, Now rare. 

c¢1400 Rome. Rose 2161 A reder that poyntith ille, A good 
sentence may ofte spille. c1440 Promp. Parv. 407/1 
Poynton, or pawson, yn redynge, fase. 1450-1530 ALyrr. 
our Ladye 67 They also that rede in the Couente ought..to 
euerse theyr lesson before .. that they may poynte yt as it 
oughteto be poynted. 1551 T. Witson Logzhe (1580) 70 When 
sentences be euill pointed, and the sence thereby depraued. 
1602 Marston Ant. & Aled, 1v, Wks. 1856 I. 51 Weele point 
our speech With amorous kissing, kissing commaes. 1699 
Benttey Pad. 265 Neither written nor pointed right. 
1760 Lioyp Actor (1790) 15 Some .. Point ev'ry stop, mark 
ev'ry pause so strong. 1886 W. D. Macray in Piler. 
Parnass. Pref. 11, I have supplied the punctuation, the 
MS. itself being but scantily pointed. 

b. To mark (the Psalms, etc.) for chanting, by 
means of points. 

1604 (f7t/e) The Psalmes of David after the Translation of 
the Great Bible, pointed. 1636 (¢7¢/e) The Booke of Com- 
mon Prayer, and administration of the Sacraments, etc. of 
the Church of England; with the Psalter pointed. 1887 
Cong. Ch. Hymnal 1. Editorial Note, Selections from the 

3ook of Psalms, and from other parts of Holy Scripture, 
pointed and arranged for chanting. ; 

ce. To insert the vowel (and other) points in 
the writing of Hebrew and other Semitic lan- 
guages; also, in shorthand. 

1631 GouGE God's Arrows 11. § 71, 315 Where they found 
lehovah expressed, they read Adozat, which is pointed 
with the same pricks. 1681 H. More £2/. Dan. Pref. 7 
They did not know how to point them or vowel them. 
1847 J. Kirk Cloud Dispelled x. 152 The men who pointed 
the prophet's language. ; 

d. ‘Yo separate or mark off (figures) into groups 
by dots or points; esp. to mark off the decimal 
fraction from the integral part. 

1706 W. Jones Syn. Palmar. Mathescos 28 Having placed 
the Numbers, and pointed them as the Rule Directs. 1827 
Hutton Course Alath. 1.130 Also, to divide by roo, is done 
by only pointing off two figures for decimals. c¢ 1850 
Rudin, Navig. (Weale) 37 Point off as many decimals. 

II. 4. To furnish with a point or points; to 
work or fashion to a point, to sharpen. Also fig. 

¢1330 R. Bruxne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 5831 A pale wel 
y-poynt. 1480 Wardr. Ace. Edw. [V (1820) 120 John Poynt- 
maker for poynting of x] dosen points of silk pointed with 
ageletts of laton. 1570 Levins Afanip. 215/38 To Poynt a 
knife, acuere. 1611 Suaks. Cyd.1. iii. 19 Till the diminution 
Of space, had pointed him sharpe as my Needle. 1776 G. 
Sempte Burlding in Water 35 Point them or burn the 
Points of them in a Fire to harden them. AZod. An instru- 
ment for pointing pencils. 

b. To point a cable or rope: see quots. 

1625-44 MAaNwayRinG Sea-mans Dict. 76 They use also to 
undoe the Strond at the end of a Cabell (some 2 foot long) 
and so make Synnet of the Roape-Varne, and lay them one 
over another againe, making it lesse towards the end, and 
so at the end, make them all fast with a peece of Marling, 
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or the like, This is called pointing the Cabell. The use 
whereof is to keepe the Cabell from farssing, but chiefly to 
see that none of the end be stolne off, and cut away. 1688 
R. Hotme Armoury ui. xv. (Roxb.) 50/1. 1704 J. Harnis 
Lex. Techn. \, Pointing the Cable. 1706in Pitirs. ¢1860 
H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 31 How do you point and graft 
arope? Ifitisasmall rope measure five inches from the end 
you intend to point, then put on a good whipping, unlay the 
rope and strands to the whipping, take all the outside yarns, 
and bring them back on the rope, and stop them there, then 
take all the inside yarns, scrape and taper them down, until 
the end will be half the size of the rope, mar] it down taut 
with twine, split the outside yarns, and lay them up each into 
two (two-yarn nettles); when they are all laid up, see that 
there is an even number, then take every alternate nettleand 
lay along the pointing, pass the filling, and work down once 
and a-half tbe round of the rope, and then finish off. 

5. jig. +a. To make (food) pungent or piquant. 

€1430 Two Cookery-bks. 29 Do per-to hwyte Hony or 
Sugre, poynte it with Venegre. 

b. To give point to (words, actions, etc.); to 
give force, piquancy, or sting to; to lend pro- 
minence, distinction, or poignancy to. 

a3704 T. Brown Eng, Sat. Wks. 1730 I. 25 That Poet 
.. pointed his verses with revenge and wit. 1726 Pore 
Odyss. xvi. 396 And now the Martial Maid, by deeper 
wrongs ‘To rouze Ulysses, points the Suitors tongues. 1727 
Gay Faéles1. xxxix. 38 Beauty with early bloom supplies His 
daughter's cheeks, and pointsher eyes. 1748 Jounson Van. 
Hum, Wishes 222 To point a moral, or adorn atale. 1781 
Cowrer Coaversat. 29 Who vote for hire, or point it with 
lampoon, 1839 De Quincey Recoll. Lakes Wks. 1862 II. 29 
The circumstances .. which pointed and sharpened the public 
feelings on that occasion. 1885 A/anch. Exam.7 Jan. 4/7 
Pointing his remarks by reference to art matters in thiscity. 

+6. To fasten or lace with tagged points or 
laces; to adorn with such points. Ods. 

1470-85 Ma.ory Arthur v. x. 177 To poynte his paltockes. 
1473 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1. 55, j4 elne of vellus to 
be Bell a paire of sleifis with cuffs, and to poynt his jaket. 
1563 Homilres 1. Place & Time of Prayer \,{1640) 126 Poynt- 
ing and painting themselves to be gorgeous and gay. 
1597-8 Br. Hatt Sat. iv. iv. 44 Poynted on the shoulders 
for the nonce. 

III. 7. To work or deepen with a point or 
graving-tool. ? Obs. 

1662 Evetyn Chalcogr.75 Which he engrav’d after a new 
way, of Etching it first, and then pointing it (as it were) 
with the Burine afterwards. 

8. a. Auzlding. To fill in the lines of the joints 
of (brickwork) with mortar or cement, smoothed 
with the point of thetrowcl: cf. Pontine vd/, 56.15, 

1375 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 9 [The roll of 
1374-5 contains an account. .for] powntyng [the chambers]. 
[1391 AZen. Ripon (Surtees) HI. 167 In salar. Willelmi 
Sklater punctantis super dictam domum per iiij dies, 20d.] 
@ 1400-50 Alexander 5546 In at a wicket he went... Princes 
pointid it with pik. 1488 Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1. 
89 Item, to a sclatar for the poyntin of al the place off 
Stirling. 1572 Ludlow Churchw. Acc. (Camden) 151 Paid 
for ijt horse loode of lyme to point the wales. 1694 App1- 
son Virgil Misc. Wks. 1726 I. 16 Point all their chinky 
lodgings round with mud. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. 
§ 239 The joints having been carefully pointed up to the 
upper surface. 1881 Younc Zz. Man his own Mechanic 
§ 1061 To repair and ‘point’ a piece of garden wall. 

b. Gardentig. Yo prick 77 (manure, etc.) to a 
slight depth with the point of the spade; also, to 
turn over (the surface of the soil) in this way; to 
prick over’. 

1828 Steuart Planter's G. 496 Let it be pointed with the 
spade, to the depth of two inches only, into the original soil, 
1881 ELeanor A. Ormerop Wan. /ujur. Insects 44 Gas- 
lime, sown broadcast and then pointed in. 1897 Gardez 
16 Jan. 42/1, I do not dig the borders at all, and the surface 
is merely lightly pointed over. 

c. az. To insert the point of (a mast or spar) 
through an eye or ring which secures its foot; to 
thread. 

1882 Nares Seamanship (ed, 6) 116 How is a topmast 
pointed? 

IV. 9. intr. To indicate position or direction 
by or as by extending the finger ; to direct attention 
fo or at something in this way. (With zzedirect 
passtve.) 

¢1470 Henry Wallace vii. 291 Til him thai 3eid..; On 
athir sid fast poyntand at his ger. 1553 T. Witson Red. 
(1580) 148 He shewed hym, pointyng with his finger, a man 
with a bottle Nose. 1560 Daus tr. Slefdane’s Comm. 343 
They them selues [were] poynted at with fingers. 1613 
Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 877 There (wold the father 
point to the child) goes a Viracochi. 1709 SteELe Tatler 
No. 44 ®1, I turned to the Object he pointed at. 1715 
De For Fam. /nstruct. (1841) 1, Introd. 5 Pointing this way 
and that way, 1726 SHetvocke Voy. round World 416, 
I shall therefore, as I go along, point at the rocks on which 
we split. 1898 Riper Haccarp Doctor Therne i. 14 Sbe 
pointed through the window of the coach. 

b. fig. To direct the mind or thought in a cer- 
tain direction: with a/ or 40; to indicate, suggest, 
hint a/, allude /o. 

1393 Lanct. P. P2 C. 1x. 298 By seynt paul,.. thou 
poyntest neih be treuthe. 1598 R. Haypocke tr. Lomazzo 
u. 10 They do.. point to the rootes whence they spring, and 
discover the causes. 1637 Heyuin Antid. Lincoln. 11. 109, 
I rather shold conceive, that the word .. points not to a 
table. 1663 GerBieR Counsel gij, This little Manuall doth 
-- point at the Choise of Surveyors. 1885 Sir N. Linptey 
in Law Times Rep. LAL. 319/2 Criminal informations are 
within the mischief pointed at by sect. 2, 1886 Alaxch. 
fxam, 2 Jan. 5/3 Everything pointed to the probability of 
a Irench protectorate being proclaimed over Burmah. 

10. ¢rans, To indicate the place or direction of 
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(something) with the finger or otherwise; to indi- 
cate, direct attention to, show. Now almost always 
point out. Also with obj. clause. 

¢ 1489 Caxton Sonunes of Aymon ix. 239 Men shall poynte 
me wyth the fynger, and shall say. 1526 Sxeiton Alagny/ 
727 My purpose is to spy and to poynte every man. 1530 
Patscr. 661/2, I poynte or shewe a thyng with my fyngar. 
1579 LopGE Def. Poetry C iij b, Then should the wicked bee 
poynted out from the good. 1695 Woopwarp Wat. Hist. 
arth 1. (1723) 43 To detect the erroneous Ways, and to 
point forth the true. 1726 Pore Odyss, xxiv. 106 All..May 
point Achilles’ tomb, and hail the mighty ghost. 1777 
S. Martin in Se. Paraphr. xu.i, She has no guide to point 
her way. 1801 Jed. Frul. V. 166 He has pointed out a 
inethod of cure. 1885 Atheneum 18 July 76/1 He has 
always pointed out the necessity of rigorous observance of 
ascertained phonetic law. Zod. He pointed out that there 
were certain formalities to be observed, 

ll. Of a hound: To indicate the presence and 
position of (game) by standing rigidly looking 
towards it. Sec Point 56.1 C. 6. a. zrz. 

{1717: implied in Pointer 4.) 1742 Somerviute Field- 
Sports 257 My setter ranges in the new-shorn fields,. . there 
he stops..And points with his instructive nose upon The 
trembling prey. 1837-9 Haitam //rst, Lit. IV. wv. il. § 21. 13 
‘This wise and faithful animal..had acquired. .the habit of 
standing still, and as it were formting, when he came near 
an antiquity. 1840 enuxy Cycl. XVIII, 306/2 Trained to 
stop and point where the game lies. 

b. trans. 

1821 Crare Vill. Afinstr. 1. 94 The lurking spaniel points 
the prize. 1850 Keicuti.ey Fairy Alythol. 310 He knew an 
old man whose dog had fofuted a troop of fairies. 1879 
Jerreries Hild Life in S,Co.328 Young pointers will point 
birds’ nests in hedges or trees. 1892 Field 7 May 695/1 In 
the next field Satin pointed a leveret. 

12. To direct (the finger, a weapon, etc.) a/, to 
level or aim (a gun) a/; to direct (a person, his 
attention, or his course) 40; to turn (the eyes or 
mind) fo or z2fo2. 

1547 Boorne /xtrod, Knowl. xxxii. (1870) 205, I. .poynted 
them to my hostage [landlord]. 1604 Suaxs. O¢4. 1. ti. 55 
To make me The fixed Figure for the time of Scorne ‘Yo 
point his slow, and mouing finger at. a 1704 T. Brown Sad. 
agst. Woman Wks. 1730 1.57 They point fools swords against 
each other's breasts. 1706 Puittirs, To Pernt a Cannon, 
to level it against a Place. 1797 Mrs. Rapcuirre /talian 
xii, Whenever she ventured to look round, the eyes of the 
abbess seemed pointed upon her. 1855 Bain Senses § /nt. 
11. i. § 6 (1864) 83 These influences... seem merely to direct 
or point the course of the current. a@1862 Buckie Civiliz. 
(1869) IEE. ii. 113 It was they who pointed the finger of 
scorn at kings and nobles. . 

13. zz¢r. Of a line or a material object: To lie 
or be situated with its point or length directed ¢o 
or towards something; to have a specified direc- 
tion ; also, of a house, ctc., to look or face. 

1678 Moxon Mech. Exerc. v.95 The Teeth are filed to an 
angle, pointing towards the end of the Saw. 1788 Cnar- 
LOTTE SmitH Lomeline (1816) 111.205 A boat..was pointing 
to land just where she had been sitting. 1859 JEPHSON 
Brittany vi. 71 The churches of Europe were ordinarily 
built pointing to the east. 1896 Ad/butt's Syst. Aled. 1. 102 
Such loops..‘point’ asit were at right angles to the denuded 
surface. 1gor ¥. Black's Illustr, Carp, & Butld., Home 
Handicr, 37 This may be noticed in any house which points 
on to a busy thoroughfare. 

b. z2¢f7. To aim a/, have a motion or tendency 
towards or fo (also with zx/.). 

1771 Wes ey Hi7ks. (1872) V. 498 Dost thou point at him 
[Jesus] in whatsoever thou doest? 1795 NrLson in Nicolas 
Dr sp. (1845) 11. 12 Our Ships endeavouring to form a junc- 
tion, the Enemy pointing to separate us, but under a very 
easy Sail. 1864 Bryce //oly Rom, Emp. v. (1875) 58 It was 
the goal towards which the policy of the Frankish kings 
had for many years pointed. 

+14. zutr. To project or stick oz/ in a point. Oés. 

1612 Drayton Poly-ol6, ii. 24 Which running on, the Isle 
of Portland pointeth out. 1615 G. Saxpys Trav. 233 The 
market place.. out of which the streets do point on tbe 
Round. 1670 NarsoroucH Jr. in Acc, Sev. Late Voy. 1. 
(1694) 76 It shews like 2 great building of a Castle; for it 
points off with a Race from the other Mountains. 1703 
T. N. City & C, Purchaser 271 They..are each about 
4 Inches broad, and 8 Inches long, pointing out sbort at the 
narrow end, about 2 Inches. 

15. ztr. Of an abscess: To form a point or head ; 


to come to a head, 

1876 Zrans. Clinical Soc. UX. 177 The skin is inflamed, 
and shows a tendency to point. 1879 St. George's Hosp. 
Rep. 1X. 176 The abscess..pointed and became red. 1885-8 
Facce & Pye-Smitu Princ. Aled. (ed. 2) 11. 56 The thinning 
of the roof of an abscess which is about to point. 

16, ¢rans. To place (a man) in Backgammon, 


etc., on a point. rave. 

1680 Cotton Gamester xxvi. 112 (Backgammon) The 
advantage of this Game is to be forward if possible upon 
safe terms, and to point his men at that rate that it should 
not be possible for you to pass. 

+ Point, v.2 Ods. [Aphetic form of Appornt z.] 

1L. zz. Vo agree, settle «fo: = APPOINT v. 1. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comin. 107 b, Tbe counsell, so 
often tymes promysed and poynted vpon. 

2. trans. To fix, determine (a time or place); 
to prescribe, ordain, decree; to nominate (a person) 
fo an office: = APPOINT v. 7, 8, 11, 12. 

©1440 Alphab. Tales 275 So pai poyntid a day of dis- 
putacion. ¢1449 Pecock Aefr. 11. vill. 184 If God..pointe 
and chese the placis. 1485 in Drake Edoracuwnz 1. iv. (1736) 
120 There to poynt such Personnes as shuld take Wages. 
31533 J- Hevwoop Play of Wether (1903) 1045 Poynt us a 
day to pay hym agayne. 1598 Br. Hatt Sa. ww. 1. 124 
Go bid the banes, and poynt the bridall-day. 1625 Bacon 
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Ess., Building (Arb.) 530 If you doe not point any of the 
lower Roomes for a Dining Place of Seruants. | 1711 
Steetr Spect. No. 114» 7 If..every Man would point to 
bimself what Sum be would resolve not to exceed. 

3. Yoequip, furnish, fitup: = APPOINT 7.14, I5. 

1449 J. Metuam Amor. § Cleopfes 303 Qwat yt mygbt be, 
that poyntyd was with so merwulus werkys. c1489 Caxton 
Blanchardyn xiv. 47 The pronostis men, whiche was all 
prest and redy poyntted tothe Touste. 1514 Barctay Cyt. 
& Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) p. liv, Yet shall they.. poynt 
tbe place nothing after thy will Eyther nere a privy, a 
stable or a sinke. 

Hence + Pointing 2v0/. sé. 

1449 Pecock Repressor u. vii 184 Eny such pointing, 
cbesing, or assignyng. 

+ Point, a. Ods. rare. [Erroneously deduced 
from point-dev'ice.| Complete; ready. 

1633 B. Josson Tale Tuéb 1. iv, And if the dapper priest 
Be but as cunning, point in his device, As I was in my lie. 


+ Point, ad. Obs. rare. (Short for Pornr- 


BLANK.} Directly. 

1754 RicHarpson Grandison (1811) I]. iv. 64 All the 
Christian doctrines. .are point against it [sc. duelling]. 

Poi-ntable, @. rare—!. [f. Point 7.1 + -aBLe.] 
Capable of being pointed out; visible, apparent. 

aisss Braprorp Ji’&s. (Parker Soc.) I. 552 In Elias’ 
time, both in Israel and elsewhere, God's church was not 
pointable; and therefore cried he out that he was left alone. 

Pointal, variant of PornrEL, 

Point-blank (point ble-nk), ., sd., and az. 
Also 8-9 -blane. f[app. f. Point v.1+ Biank, 
the white spot in the centre of a target, =F. blanc, 
Sp. 4lanco (in Eng. also called ‘ the Wrire’), 

It has been conjectured that Jornt-6/ank represents a F. 
“point blanc meaning the white point or white spot on the 
target, but nosuch use is found in Fr., or inany Romanic lang. 
The phrase appears exclusively of English origin and use: 
and there is no evidence that in Eng. the ‘blank ‘ or ‘white’ 
was ever called the point blank, he probability therefore 
is that é/ané is here the sb. (BLawk sé, 2', and fort the vb. 
{Potxt z.' 12), referring tothe pointing of the arrow orgun at 
the ‘ blank’ or ‘ white ': pornt-b/ank being a combination of 
the same class as éreak-neck, cut-throat, save-all, stop-gap, 
ete. It may have started as an adj., in point-Mank shot, 
distance, reach, or range, i.e. that in which one fornts or 
aims at the 4/aué or white spot.] 

A. adj. 

1. That points or aims straight at the mark, esp. 
in shooting horizontally; hencc, aimcd or fired 
horizontally; level, direct, straight; as in pozz/- 
blank shot, fire, firing, trajectory. Point-blank 
distance, range, reach: the distance within whieh 
a gun miay be fired horizontally at a mark; the 
distance the shot is carried before it drops appre- 
ciably below the horizontal plane of the bore. 

(As to the inexactness of the notion that the course of the 
projectile is level within this distance, see quot. 1804.) 

1591 Dicces Pantom.179 he first parle of the violentcourse 
of Gunners,commonly termed the pecces pointe blankereache. 
1627 Taking of St. Esprit in Harl, Alisc. (Malh.) TM. 551 
Some ships of our fleet .. have bestowed divers shot on the 
French, though without point-blank distance. 1748 J. Lino 
Lett. Navy ii. (1757) 29 They were. within point blank shot 
of the enemy. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789) G giv, 
The pornt-d/ank range of the piece..may be defined the 
extent of the apparent right line, described by a ball dis- 
charged from a cannon. 1804 Europ. Mag. XLV. 327/2 
It is generally thought that the ball goes out of the piece in 
a straight line to a certain distance, which they call the 
point-blank shot. This is a mistake; for the ball im- 
mediately falls from the axis of the gun, the tangent of the 
curve descrihed, though but insensibly for a short time; 
but the Jine in which gunners take sight ts usually contrived 
to make a small angle with the axis, so that... the ball will 
rise above the line of sights, and then, by the force of 
gravity, be made to fall again into it, at the place called the 

oint-blank shot. 1818 Hazutr Eng, Poets iv. (1870) 106 
Fhe battery is not so point-blank. 1838 Peuny Cycl. X. 
375/2 Large muskets, whose point-blanc range is estimated 
at about 300 yards. 1864 Trevetyan Compet. Wallah 
(1266) 89 Then they..endeavoured to crush our line with 
a heavy point-blank musketry fire. 1888 Burcon Lives 12 
Gd, Men M1, xii. 361 At archery .. his arrows had a more 
point-blank trajectory than those of his or ae 

2. Straightforward, direct, plain, ‘flat’, blunt. 

1636 Eart Moxon. tr. Boccalin’s Aauts. fr. Parnass. i. 
liv. (1674) 204 [They] hoped to hear .. excellent discourse in 
that point-blank argumentation. 1770 Foott Lame Lover 
1, Wks. 1799 HI. 56 ‘This is point blank treason against my 
sovereign authority, 1779 Mar. D'Arstay Diary Jan., 
What a point-blank question! who but Sir Joshua would 
have ventured it! 1817 £diu. Rev. XXVIII. 513 The 
dialogues in Ofhello and Lear furnish the most striking 
instances of plain, point-blank speaking. 1830 Gen. P. 
Tompson £.xerc. (1842) I. 294 The English people give this 
a point-blank clenial. 1901 Scofswan 6 Mar. 9/3 A point- 
blank refusal to go into the division lobbies. 

J3}, 25 

L. = Soint-blank range or distance: see A. 1. 

1s7t Dicces Panton: 1. xxx. Liv, Hauing a table of Ran- 
dons made, mounting your peeces accordingly, no vessel can 
passe by your platfourme (though it be without poynte 
blancke) but you may with your ordinaunce at the first 
bouge hir and neuer bestow vayne shotte. 1587 Harrison 
England . xvi. (1877) 1. 281 How manie scores it [the 
shot] doth flee at point blanke. 1671 S. Partrivce Double 
Scale l’roportion 85 \f the best Randon and point-blank 
of the one Piece be given. 1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4422/7 
We receiv'd not one Shot from them, though within point 
blank, six of them at once bore down upon us. 1846 GREENER 
Se. Gunnery 381 As many opinions exist as to the exact 
distance for what is termed pornt blank... it may be expedient 
to come to some determination. 
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+b. fg. Range, reach (of jurisdiction, etc.). Ods. 


1593 Suaks. 2 Hen. VJ, 1. vii. 28 Now art thou within 
point-blanke of our Iurisdiction Regall. 1652 Persuasive 
to Compitance 16 The King professetb His Person .. out of 
the point-blank of Law. 

+2. A point-blank shooting or shot. Ods. 

1614 Raveicn //rst. orld i. (1634) 100 Training .. bis 
Archers to shoot compasse, who had bin accustomed to the 
point blanke. @ 1657 R. Lovepay Left. (1663) 169 He should 
not receive them thus by a glance, but by a level point- 
blank from my pen. 1669 Prevs Diary 20 Apr., She carried 
the same bullet as strong to the mark, and nearer and above 
the mark at a point blank than their's. 1781 M. Mapan 
Thelyphthora U1, 275 No necessity of circumstances. .can 
turn the point-blank of this dreadful canon from tbe unhappy 
objects of its vengeance, ’ ; 

*, 3. ‘ Thesecond point at which the line of sight 
interseets the trajectory of a projectile’ (Cevz/. D.). 

18.. U.S. Army Tactics, When the natural line of sight 
is horizontal, the point where the projectile first strikes tbe 
horizontal plane on which the gun stands is the point-blank, 
and the distance to the point-blank is the point-blank range. 

? This is a faulty use, arising from misinterpretation of 
point in ‘point-blank.’ 

. adv, 

1, With a direct aim; esp. in a horizontal line. 
Ofa missile: Withoutdropping below the horizontal 
plane in which the barrel lies. Of a gun: With the 
axis of the bore horizontal. 

1594 Prat Fewell-ho. 1. 23 How to make a Pistol whose 
harrell is two foote in length to deliver a bullet point blank 
at eight skore. 1598 Suaxs. A/ervy Hu. ii. 34 This boy 
will carrie a letter twentie mile as easie as a Canon will 
shoot point-olanke twelue score. 1611 Fiorio, /1rdre la 
gidia, to shoote by the vpper superficies of the cornish of the 
mouth of the piece, ses Italianscall point blanke. 1667 
Sir R. Moray in PAI Trans. 11. 473 To know bow Far 
a Gun Shoots Point-blank (as they call it) that is, so near 
the Level of the Cylinder of the Peece, that the difference 
is either not discernahle, or not considerable. 1659 Sturmy 
Mariner's Mag, v. xi. 46 If the Piece lie point blank. 1868 
Rep. to Gout. U. S. Munitions War 70, Fig. 1 shows the 
movable stock and sights arranged for firing point-blank. 
1885 New Bk. Sports 20 Any man..can fire point-blank 
into a hustling mob of animals. 

2. Ina direct line, directly, straight ‘in space). 

1607 Lingua iv. i, This done, he sets me a boy sixty paces 
off, just point-blank over-against the mouth of the piece. 
1641 Honars Lett, Wks. 1845 VIE 459 The motion of the 
water, when a stone falls into i1, is point blanke contrary 
to the motion of the stone. 1664 Butter /fud. 11. iii. 437 
Unless it be that Cannon-Ball, That, shot i’ th’ air point- 
blank upright Was borne to that prodigious height. 1675 
Tronxce Diary (1825) 51 Wee. .doe steare our course poynt- 
Llanke for Trypoly. 1800 Weems Washington ii. (1877) 17 
Led him point blank to the bed. 1876 F. E. Trottopr 
Charming Fellow WW. ix. 137 [He] stood for a second, staring 
point-blank at her. 

b. fir. Directly, exactly (in purport or effeet). 
Now rare or Obs. 

1621 Burton Amat. Wel., Democr. to Rdr, (1676) 6/1 If it 
be not point-blank to his humour, his method, his conceit. 
1704 Norris /deal World 11. ii.77 So point-blank against the 
common sentiment and appearance. 1756 J. Warton £ss. 
Pope (1782) Ut. x. 134 If you calmly read every particular of 
that description you'll find almost all of °em point-blank the 
reverse of that persons villa. 

3. jig. Of a statement, declaration, question, 
cte.: &. Withotit qualification or circumlocution ; 
dircctly, flatly. b. Without deliberation or con- 
sideration; straight away, offhand. 

a. vate E. F. frst. Edw. Ff (1680) 61 Spencer is point- 
blanck charg’d with Insolency. 1663 BuTLER Axed. 1.1. 528 
Thus Ralph. .Spoke Truth point blank, tho’ unaware. 1672 
Cave Prim. Chr. 1.iii (1673) 47 Origen point blanck denies 
the charge. 1722 De For Kelig. Courtsh. 1. i. (1840) 16, 
I would ask him point blank what religion he was of. 1851 
Mrs. Caruvre Lett. I. 146 She .. had offers every week; 
refused them point-blank. 

b. 1679 7 rials of Wakeman, etc. 24, 1 cannot point blank 
tell the time. 1887 Lowett Desocr. 4 Called upon to 
celine his judgement point-blank and at the word of com- 
mand. 

Point-devi-ce, phrase, a., adv. Obs. or arch. 
Forms: see Point sé.1; 4-5 devys, 4-6 devyse, 
5 devis, 5-7 deu-, devise, 6 devyce, 5- device. 
(Orig. in ME. phrase af point devi's,at poynt devys, 
app. representing an OF. or AF. phrase *@ potnt 
devis, not actually cited in Old French, which had 
howevcr both the advb. phrasc @ foznt ‘to point, to 
the point aimed at, to the proper or utmost point 
or degree, to the point of perfeetion’, and the word 
devis, as ppl. adj. ‘deviscd, arranged’, and as sb. 
‘a device, arrangement, will, wish, desire’. The con- 
struction in @ fotn? devi's requires the adj. sense, so 
that the phrase may be construed either ‘to (the) 
point arranged’, or, as devis a point, ‘arranged to 
a proper point or degree, arranged propcrly or to 
perfeetion’. The latter appears to M. Paul Meyer 
the better construction of the words. 

OF. had also the phrase @ devis, tout & devis.) 

A. phrase. + Al point device, at or to the point 
of perfection, perfectly; precisely; with extreme 
nicety or correctness. Obs. 

2a 1366 Cuaucer Rom. Rose 830 So faire, so joly, so fety's, 
With lymes wrought at poynt devys. /é/d. 1215 Hir nose 
was wrought at poynt devys. c1380 Wveiir Serm. Sel. 
Wks. I. 122 Jesus, sip he was bobe God and man, dide alle 
his dedis at point devys. ¢1384 Cuaucer A. Fame 11. 409 
That saw in dreme, at poynt devys, Helle and erthe and 


POINTED. 


paradys. ¢1386 — Sgr.'s 7. 552 So peynted he and 
kembde at potnt deuys As wel hise wordes as his con- 
tenance. ¢ 1440 Generydes 5995 Armyd thei be eche on 
atte poynte device. [1609 Sir E. Hosy Let. to AJ/r. 7. H. 
75 You think to blow him vp witb a Syllogisme: Now then 
haue at your Pcint-deuice.] 

tb. So 70 the point device, by point device. 

1542 Upatt Eras. Apoph. 204 He sawe. .all other thynges 
after a woondreful gorgeous sortie furnished euen to y® 
pointe deuise. 1575 Cuurcnyarp C/ippes (1817) 104 And 
seld they past the boundes of reasons lore; By poynte 
deuise they skirmished at will. 

B. adj. point-device (-yse, etc.). Perfectly 
correct, perfect, at the point of perfeetion; neat or 
niee to the extreme; extremely precise or scrupu- 
lous. Os. or arch. 

1526 SKELTON WWagny/. 852 Properly drest, All poynte 
deuyse. 1593 PEELE Chron. Edw. f, Wks. (Rtldg.) 379/2, 
I pray thee, then, defer it till the spring, That we may 
have our garments point-device. 1600 SuHaks. 4. FZ. 10. 
ii. 401 You are rather point deuice in your accoustrements. 
1639 J. Sattmarsu Peclicy 261 Thomas his faith was the 
worse for being so point-device. 1872 Loncr. MW ayside 
fan ul. Emma §& Eginhard 35 Tbus he grew up, in Logic 
point-device, Perfect in Grammar, and in Rbetoric nice;.. 
A Minnesinger. 

C. adv. Completely, perfectly, to perfection; 
in every point; = af point device in A. arch. 

¢1500 Mrowatt Nature (Brandl) 591, I know dyuers 
persones..That can you serue alway poynt deuyce. 1530 
Patsor. 436 This shyppe is armed or decked poynte devyse, 
ceste nautre est betreschée en tous poynts. 1533 J. HEv- 
woop Play of Love C ij, But thus was I deckt at al poy'ntes 
poynt deuyce. 31601 Snacks. Tiel, Niu. v. 176. 1627 W. 
ScLateR Arf. 2 Thess. (1629) 290 When..point deuice a 
man must iumpe in Iudgment and practise with vs. 1632 
Hotranp Cyrupadia 212 To set every thing about the body, 
point device by art and number, 1887 Daily Te/. 13 Apr. 
5 2 These latter. .attired point-device in the garb of ancient 
Athens. 

Point-duty. The duty of a poliee constable 
stationed at a particular point in a thoroughfare, 
to regulate the traffie, ctc. 

1888 Pall Mall G. 11 Oct. 3/2 A policeman was standing 
on point duty at the corner of the street, within twenty 
yards, without .. perceiving him. 1894 7imes 16 Apr. 6/5 
No one happened to be near except a constable on point 
duty. 1901 Daily Tel.14 Nov. 4/3 The policeman on point 
duty had signalled to the traffic going west to stop. 

Pointed (pointéd), pf/.a.1 [f. Pornt v.! and 
$61 + -ED1,) 

1. Having a point or points; tapering to or 
ending ina point. /’orted box: see quot. 1881. 

1297 R. Growc. (Rolls) 6342 Smot him..Wip a long 
ipointed [z. 7. pointed] knif iegged in eiper side. c 1400 
MAuNDEVILLE (1839) xiv. 158 Vhei [diamonds] ben square 
and poynted of here owne kynde. 1552 Hvutoet, Poynted, 
or hauynge a poynte, cuspidatus, mucronatus. 1575 
Lanenanu Let. (1871) 51 Deautifyed with great Diamons, 
Emerauds, Rubyes, and Saphyres: poynted, tabld, rok, 
and roound. 1725 Coats ict. fler., Pointed, a Cross 
fointed, is that which has the Extremities turn‘d off into 
Points by strait Lines. 1747 Frankutn Lett. Wks 1887 
Il. 67 The wonderful effect of pointed bodies, both in 
drawing off and throwing off the electrical fire. 1860 
TyxDALt Glac. 1. xxii. 158, I saw a row of pointed rocks at 
some distance below me. 1881 Raymonp J/tuing Gloss., 
Pointed bo.ves, boxes in the form of inverted pyramids or 
wedges in which ores, after crushing and sizing, are separ- 
ated in a current of water. 

b. Arch. \n pornted arch, an areh witha pointed 
crown; hence applied to the style of arehitecture 
characterized by this feature: cf. GorHic 3 b. 

1750 S. Wren in Parentalia 273 They had not yet fallen 
into the Gothick pointed-arch. 1812 RickMAN Archit. (1817) 
41 Pointed arches are either equilateral .. or drop arches. . or 
lancet arches. 1823 P. Nicuotson Pract, Burld. Gloss., 
Pointed architecture, that style vulgarly called Gothic, more 
properly English. 1848 B. Wess Cont, Ecclesiol. 47 Vhe 
apse-windows are late Pointed, of two lightstrefoiled. 1874 
Parker Goth, Archtt. 1. ii. 21 The First Pointed style in 
F.ngland is..the style of the twelfth century. a1878 Sir 
G. G. Scorr Lect. Archit. (1879) 1. 18 The round-arch 
variety [was perfected] in the twelfth, and the pointed-arch 
in the two succeeding centuries. 

2. fig. Having the quality of penetrating or 
piercing the sensations, feelings, or mind; piercing, 
cutting, stinging, pungent, ‘sharp’; having point. 

1665 Drypen fad. Linperor 1.ii, Turn hence those pointed 
Glories of your Eyes. 1701 De For True-born Eng. 3 "Lis 
pointed Truth must manage this Dispute. a1704 T. Brown 
Sat. on Quack Wks. 1730 I. 62 Th’ impartial muse, in 
pointed stabbing verse, Shall all thy several villanies re- 
hearse. 1769 Sir W. Joxes Pal. Fortune Poems (1777) 25 
A weak defence from hunger's pointed sting. a 1839 PrarD 
Poents (1864) 11. 92 Some put their trust in answer smart 
or pointed repartee. 1882 Stevenson New Arad. Nts. 
(1884) 245 The air was raw and pointed. 1897 Jest. 
Gaz. 10 May 2/3 The inmost pointed thing to say about a 
person is that he ‘means well’. 1904 E. Rickert Keaper 
261 A wee thing with pointed black eyes. 

3. Fitted or furnished with tagged points or laces ; 
wearing points; laced. Ods. exc. Hist. 

1508 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scotl, IV. 21 For xj elne 
satin to be ane pointit cote to the King. 1552 Hvucoer, 
Poynted, or tyed wyth poyntes, Zign/atus. 1904 M. Hew- 
LETT Queen's Quair 1, vi, Young men, trunked, puffed, 
pointed, trussed and doubleted. 

4, Direeted, aimed; fg. partieularly directed or 
aimed; marked, emphasized, clearly defined, made 


cvident. 
1578 WHETSTONE 2nd Pt. Promos & Cass. 1.1. G iij, So ofte 
as men, with poynted fingers tell Their friendes, my faultes, 


POINTED. 


1778 Miss Burney Evelina (1791) II. xxvii. 167 His atten- | 
tion. .is so pointed, that it always confuses me. 1798 Jane 
Austen Worthang. Abb. xxix, Only ten days ago had he 
elated ber by his pointed regard. 1870 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. 1. App. 646 The pointed marking out of Thored 
as ‘ Eorl’..is an unusual piece of accuracy. 

b, Exact to a point; precise. 

1727 P. Wacker Life Peden (1827) 85, 1 doubt nothing of | 
the Truth of them in my own Mind, tho’ 1 be not pointed in | 
‘Time and Place. 1860 Gen. P. THompson Audi Alt. HI. 
cxv. 48 Tbe identical member ..who was most pointed in 
showing up the dishonesty of the act inculpated. 1878 
GiapstonE Prim, Homer vi. 63 Its harbour is described 
with pointed correctness. 1893 Mxs. OvipHant Lady 
William 1. viii, 130 How often must I tell you not to be so 
pointed with your half-hours? 

5. In various other senses of the verh: see quots. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 406/2 Poyntyd, or prykkyd, punc- 
tatus. 1659 Leak /IVaterwks. 29 Another marked with 
pointed lines. 2874 Knicut Dict. Mech. 1. 168/2 Pointed 
Ashlar, the face-marking done by a pointed tool or one very 
narrow. Vod. Such is the reading of the pointed Hebrew 
text. 

6. Comb., as potnted-arched adj., -wise adv. 

1611 FLorio, A sfécchio, made pointed-wise, like the 
streakes of the Sunne. 1900 in Archvol. Frul, Mar. 66 
‘The wide pointed-arched window in the west wall. 

+ Pointed, f/. a. Obs. [f. Point v.2 + -ED1,] 
= APPOINTED. 

1523 SKELTON Gar/. Laurel 420 Before the quenes grace, 
In whose court poynted is your place. 1580 Sipney Ps. | 
xx1. xii, Thou shalt a-row Set them in pointed places. 1596 
Suaks. Zam. Shr. ut. i. 1g Ile not be tied to howres, nor 
pointed times. 1697 DrypEN Virg. Georg. 1v. 152 At pointed 
Seasons. 1709 Prior Ode to Col. Villiers 17 Poenis (1711) 
136 Pow’r, ‘Io hasten or protract the pointed Hour. 

Pointedly (pointedli), adv. [f. Pointep pf/. 
at + -L¥%.] In a pointed manner. a. With 
point or piquancy; wittily. b. With directness ; 
explicitly; markedly. ¢. With precision or exacti- 
tude; exactly, definitely, punctually. 

1680 Drypen Pref Ovid's Ep. Ess. (Ker) I. 234 He 
often writ too pointedly for his subject. 1775 in Sparks 
Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) I. 7 At this post I have pointedly 
recommended vigilance and care. 1786 WasHincTon W vit, 
(1891) XI. 18 Whatever agreement is previously made shall 
be pointedly fulfilled oniny part. 1792 Mary WotLsTONECct. 
Rights Wom. v.229 The contempt and obloquy that men 
.. have pointedly levelled at the female mind. 1828 Life 
Planter Jamaica 63 The negroes turned out pointedly to 
the hour. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Shirl. 1. 168 Pointedly 
refusing the offered hand. 1895 H. A. Kennepy in 19¢h Cent. 
Aug. 324 He..has more to say and says it more pointedly. 

Pointedness (poi'ntédnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being pointed; chiefly in 
reference to the expression of thought. 

1636 B. Jonson Discov. Wks. (Rtldg.) 7509/1 The vicious 
language is vast, and gaping, swelling and irregular: when 
it contends to be high. full of rock, mountain, and pointed- 
ness. 1693 DrypEN Disc. Orig. & Progr. Sat. Ess. (Ker) 
I]. 19 You add that pointedness of thought, which is visibly 
wanting in our great Roman. 1801 //is¢t, Eur. in dun. 
Reg. 124 The eulogium .. united pointedness and energy 
witb the simplicity of truth. 1843 2. Pardey’s Aun. IV. 
113 This pointedness of wing constitutes the great advantage 
of the falcons as sporting birds. 1882 C. E. Turner in 
Macm. Mag. XLV. 480 The contrast is brought out with 
a force that is alinost stern in its pointedness. 

Pointel (pointél). Now zare. Forms: 3- 
pointel; also 3 pontel, 4 poyntele, -til, 4-6 
-tell, -e, 4-7 -tel, 6 -tyl(1, Sc. poyntal, 6-7 poin- 
tell, 7-8 -til, 7-9 pointal. [a. OF. pozzze/ (mod. 
pointeai) point of a spear, etc. = It. puntello, 
pontello a bodkin, a prick (Florio), dim. of fzzzzto 
point; cf.late L. pzzzctidene little point, dot, dim. 
of prenctz2.] 

+1. A small pointed instrument. a. A writing 
or graving instrument; a stylus, a pencil. (Also 
erron, written pozutrell, portredl.) Obs, exc. fist. 

@ 1300 Cursor A/. 11087 (Gétt.) Pan asked paim sir Zachari, 
Tablis and a pointel [Cof¢. pontel] tite, And he bigan pe 
naine to write. ¢1374 Cuaucer Boeth. 1. pr. i. 2 While bat 
I...markede my weply compleynte with office of poyntel. 
1432-50 tr. /Zigdex (Rolls) VI. 331 ohn Scotte..was sleyne 
with poyntells of childer whom he tau3hte at Malmesbury. 
1561 T. Norion Calvin's Just. un. iv. (1634) 312 ‘he Lord 
doth .. grave them with an yron pointell in an adamant 
stone. {1659 HooLe Comenius’ Vis. World xci. (1672) 186 
The Ancients writ in Tables done over with wax with 
a brasan poitrel [s¢//o]. 1678 Puicrirs (ed. 4), Poztred, 
a Brasen or Iron Instrument, with the sharp end whereof 
Letters are ingraven, and rubbed out with the broad end. 
1853 Rocx Ch. of sathers 111. 11. 129 The stilus, or gra- 
phium, was called a pointel.] 


+b. (In form foirtal.) A stiletto or dagger. 
te. A plectrium., Oés. 


1513 Doucias ness vi. x. 46 Now with gymp fingeris 
doing stringis sntyte, And now with..poyntalis lyte. /did, 
vit. xii. 59 Wyth round stok suerdis faucht thai in melle, 
Wyth poyntalis. 

2. The pistil or style of a flower; formerly also 
applied to a stamen, Now rare or Oés. 

1597 Gexanpe //erbal u. li. 267 Small white flowers with 
yellow pointels in the middle. 1657 W. Cotes Adam in 
£den citi, In the iniddle part of them [lily flowers] do grow 
sinall tender Poyntels, tipped with a dusty yellow colour. | 
x71z tr. Pomet's /Jist. Drugs 1. 166 With a Pointal or Rudi- | 
ment of a Seed in the Cavity of the Flower. 1770-4 A. 
Hunter Georg. Ess. (1803) 1. 487 The pointal, or female 
part of the flower. 1785 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. i. (1794) 
23 This, taken in its whole, is called the pistil or pointal. 
1831 Howitt Seasons (1837) 263 Saffron,..consisting of the 
pvintals of the crocus, 
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+ 3. A slender style-like organ on the body of an 
animal, as the ‘ horn’ of a snail, the Aadferes or 


poisers of a dipterous insect. Ods. 

1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 560 ‘Creatures in Africa’, 
‘The Basiliske .. is not halfe a foot long, and hath three 
pointels (Galen saith) on the head. 1689 J. Banister in 
Phil. Trans, XVI. 670 These.. have growing out of their 
Body, under each Wing, a small flexible.. Pointel, with 
which they poise their Body. 1713 Dernam Phys.-Theol. 
vil. iv. (1727) 366 Such as have but two (wings, have] 
Pointels, and Poises placed under the Wings, on each Side 
of the Body. 

+4. Glass-blowing. = Poxtit, Punty. Obs. 

(1788 Rres Chambers’ Cycl. s.v. Glass, They dip an iron 
rod, or ponteglo, in the melting-pots.} 1865 Chambers’ 
Encycl. 1V. 779 A little boy now comes forward with an 
iron rod, the pointel, upon the end of which has been 
gathered a small lump of metal. 

*| An alleged sense ‘a floor sct into squares, or 
lozenge forms’, in Parker Gloss. Arch., ed. 3, 1840, 
s.v. Poyntell or Poyntill (copied in Gwilt 1842-76, Halli- 
well 1847-78 (Poiufel), Webster, Knight, Ogilvie, Cassell, 
Century Dict., Funk's Standard Dict.) following Warton 
Hist. Eng. Poetry ix, is an attempt to explain Joyntty/, an 
erroneous reading, in the 1553 print of Piers Plowman's 
Crede, of the two words peynt ty/, i.e. painted tile. 

Pointer (pointes). [f. Pornt! + -ER1.] 

+l. A maker of points or laces for fastening 


clothes. Ods. 

1500 .Vottingham Rec. 111. 72 Ricardi Byrch, poynter. 
15z0 Wuitinton Vue, (1527) 16 b, In the townes ende be 
pynners, poynters,..dyers, tanners. 1609 in Digdy JJyst. 
(1882) p. xxii, Hatters, Poynters, Girdlers. 

2. One who points anything, who puts on or 
sharpens to a point, asa pointer of pins, pencils, etc. 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 956 Vhe intermediate portions are 
handed over to the pointer. 

3. One who or that which points out. a. A 
person who points or indicates with his finger or 
otherwise. rave. b. A rod used hy a teacher or 
lecturer to point to what is delineated or written 
on a map, diagram, blackboard, or the like. 

‘The meaning in quot. 1621 is doubtful. 

1621 Fretcuer /'i/grinz ui. iii, Do'st thou hear boy, thou 
pointer? 1658 J. Spencer in Spurgeon 7'veas. Dav. Ps. 
cxix. 71 God’s rod is as the schoolmaster’s pointer to the 
child, pointing out the letter. 1887 Overland Monthly 
(Farmer Azer), On the march the mighty herd sometimes 
strings out miles in length, and then it has pointers, who 
ride abreast at the head of the column. 1897 Daily News 
28 Sept. 6/5 He has died froin the results of a blow from 
either a ruler or pointer. fed. No pointer had been 
supplied to the lecturer. 

ce. The index-hand or indicator of a clock, 


halance, or other instrument. 

1667 Hooke in P&Ail. Trans. 11. 544 The distance of the 
Object-glass from the Pointers. 1672 Vestry Dks. (Surtees) 
338 For putting on the pointer of the clocke, 6d, 1774 M. 
Mackenzie Jaritime Surv. 37 The Pointer of the Vernier. 
1834 J. Topp Lect. Childr. 1. 3 You hear it tick and see 
the pointers move. 1879 THomson & Tait Wat. Phil. 1.1. 
§ 424 The divisions being read off by a pointer or vernier 
attached to the frame of the instrument. 1894 BoTtToNE 
Electr. Instr. Making (ed. 6) 119 A small pointer..is to be 
lightly glued to the top of the pivot at right angles to the 
needle below. 

ad. An indicator used in whale-fishery to point 
ont to the Loats the place of the whale : see quots. 

1877 W. H. Macy There she blaws! 143 The extended 
‘pointer’ (a light pole with a black ball on the end of it, to 
be used at the masthead, when the boats are down) told us 
that the whale was off the ship’s lee bow. 1887 Fisheries 
U.S. Sect. v. I. 258 vote, In right whaling, a pointer .. is 
often used. The pointer is a large basket or frame of wood 
covered with canvas and painted black, placed at the end 
of a 12 foot pole, used at mast-head and pointed in the 
direction of the whale. 

e. Short for STATION-POINTER. 
1875 in Knicut Dict. Mech, ; 
ft. U.S. collog. A hint, a point; a piece of 
information; a suggestion. 

1884 Lisbon (Dakota) Star 10 Oct. 5/2 There’s a pointer 
for you! 1887 BuLiocn /yzours v. 41 In this fact there 
seems to be another pointer to the fishing population. 1891 
Anthony's Photogr. Bi:ll. 1V.247 Let me give any equestrian 
photographer a pointer. Don’t tie your instrument to your- 
self, tie it to your horse. 

4. A dog of a hreed nearly allied to the true 
hounds, used hy sportsmen to point at or indicate 
the presence of game, especially hirds; on scenting 
which the dog stands rigidly, with muzzle stretched 
toward the game, and usually one foot raised. (in 
quot. 1717, the proper name of a dog.) 

1717 Prior Adma 1. 319 The sport and race no more he 
minds; Neglected Tray and Pointer lie: And covies unmo- 
lested fly. 1768 Pennant Zool. 1. 54 The Pointer, which is 
a dog of foreign extraction, was unknown to our ancestors. 
1784 Cowrer Yash 1. 753 Booted sportsmen, oftener seen 
With belted waist and pointers at their heels. 1837 1. Bert 
Hist. Brit. Quadrupeds 217 The Spanish Pointer was 
formerly well known as a stanch, strong, and useful, but 
heavy and lazy dog. The English breed, however, is now 
very much preferred. 1859 Darwin Orig. Sfec. 1. (1873) 25 
The English pointer has been greatly changed within the 
last century. 

5. p/. The two stars a and y in the Great Bear, 
a straight line through which points nearly to the 
pole-star. Sometimes also applied to the two stars 
a and y in the Southern Cross, which are nearly 
in a line with the South Pole of the heavens. 

1574 Bourne Regiment for Sea vi. (1577) 28b, If the two 
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Starres of Charles wayne, called the poynters, be due East 
froin the north Starre. 1669 Sturmy A/ariner's Mag. 1, x. 
76 The lower of the Pointers. Tbe White or North Pointer. 
1879 Newcoms & HoLpeNn Astron. 4 ‘he two stars which 
form the pointers in the constellation Ursa Mayor. 1892 
E. Reeves Homeward Bound 34 VWigh overhead. .the noble 
Southern Cross and its pointers gleam like a piece of jewelry 
in a deep blue setting. . 

+ 6. p/. The antennz of an insect or crustacean. 

1664 H. Power £xf. Philos. 1.2 The Flea ., hath.. two 
pointers before which grow out of the forehead, by which 
he tryes and feels all objects. /déd. 11 A Wood-Louse.. 
hath two pointers. . like a pair of pincers. F 
_7. Printing. A \ayer-on who secures the register 
in printing the reverse side by ‘ threading ’ the sheet 
through the point-holes made in printing the first 
side. 

1882 Soutnwarp Pract. Printing u. xxiii. 543 The word 
‘pointer’ has lately come into use to describe a man who 
can do work requiring exact register, with points. 1888 in 
Jacopi #7 inter's Voc. 102. 

8. Aazt. (f/.) Timbers sometimes fixed diago- 

nally across the hold, to support the beams, 
_ 1769 Farconer Dict. Marine (1789) H iij b, The pointers, 
if any, are.. fixed across tbe hole diagonally to support 
the beams. 1820 Scoresey Arctic Regions 11. 191-3. 1839 
Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) X1X. 219/2 In tbe plates of a Dutch 
work of the date of 1697, there are diagonal pointers in an 
athwartship direction. 1867 SmMytH Saélor's IVord bk. s.v., 
All braces placed diagonally across tbe hold of any vessel, 
to support the bilge and prevent loose-working, are called 
pointers. 

9. In various technical applications : 

a. A name of particular pointed tools used in various 
trades, for boring, cutting, graving, etc. e.g. a pointed 
cbisel used by stonemasons, a silversmith’s pointer. b. 
A bricklayer’s tool for clearing out the old mortar between 
the courses of bricks in a wall which is being pointed. 
c. In U.S., the lever by wbich a railway switcb is moved, 
a point-lever, _, 1875 in Kicur Lict. Weck. 

10. [f. Point 56.1] With a prefixed numeral: A 
stag having horns bearing so many points, e.g. 
ten-pointer, fourteen-pointer, etc. 

1893 Westin. Gaz. 18 Sept. 6/3 The magnificent 20-pointer 
shot .. in Glenquvich is said to be the only stag of the kind 
ever killed in a Scottish forest. 1899 H. Maxwett in /ad/ 
Mall G. 3 Oct. 3/2, 1 stood beside a ten-pointer. 

-pointic, a. Afath. [arbitrarily f. Pornr 56.1 + 
-Ic.] An element of adjectives, as fzo-porntic, 
three-pointic, n-pointic, = having, pertaining to, or 
passing through two, tliree, or 72 points. 

1879 SaLmon //igher Plane Curves vi. 214 An ordinary 
(two-pointic) contact of two branches of the curve. 

| Pointillage (pwantz'yaz). [F., f. pozrtiller 
todot: see-aGE.] ‘ Dotting ; in Therapeutics, term 
for massage with the finger-tips’ (Syd, Soc. Lex.). 

1888 D. MacuireE Art of Massage iii. (ed. 4) 48 Pointillage 
vibrations, or pointed vibrations.. by striking with the points 
of the fingers formed into a small or a large circle. 

||Pointi‘lle. Os. rare. [F. pointille(pweenti'y’), 
ad. It. pusztigho, dim. of punto point; L. type 
*puncticulum, dim. of punctum point.) A small 
point, a trifle, a fine distinction; = PuNcTILIo. 

1626 C. Potter Hist. Quarrels 427 The Cardinall.. 
omitting pointilles and subtilties, did not say at Venice all 
that which the Court of Rome had wisbed. 

| Pointillé (pweeatz'ye), a. (sé.) [F., pa. pple. 
of pointiller to mark with small points or dots, 
f. pointille (see prec.), L. type *Pzesecticelare. 
Ornamented with designs engraved or drawn with 
a sharp-pointed tool or style. 

1903 7regaskis Catal. Jan. 1o/1 Old French Locket Case, 
..red morocco faded, gold tooled witb small pointille scrolls 
and border of similar style. 

Pointillism (pweitiliz’m). Also {|-isme. 
[ad. F. pontillisme, £. porntiller: see prec. and 
-IsM.] A method, invented by French impres- 
sionist painters, of producing luminous effects hy 
crowding a surface with small spots of various 
colours, which are blended hy the eye. 

igor Daily Chron, 22 Oct. 3/2 Segantini..has breken the 
banalité of Alpine lines by the shimmering of his fosati/- 
lisme. 1902 Nation (N.Y.) 2 Jan. 16/3 He (Segantini] 
painted without any adherence to systematic process, but 
used pointillisme as it served his purpose. 1904 Athenzuie 
2 Apr. 441/1 Modern Dutch artists .. seem to be taking 
pointillism witb a stolid seriousness which its inventors 
never can have intended. | sae . 

So Poi'ntillist [ad. F. pozz¢r//iste], an artist who 
follows the style of pointillism. 

1893 Hestm. Gaz. 18 Mar. 3/3 Mad imaginings of the 
various modern schools of impressionists, pointillistes, and 
soon. 1899 Daily News 30 May 9/3, Of the Seasons by 
the pointillist Pissarro, ‘L’Automne ’ is the most realistic 


and spacious. an ee 
attrib. 1905 Sat. Rev. 1x Feb. 174 The ‘ Neo-Impres- 


sionist' or Pointillist painting. 

Pointing (pointy), v4/. 56.1 [f. Pont v1 + 
-InG1,] The action of Point z.|, or its result. 

+1. Pricking or marking with a pointed instru- 
ment. Ods. rare. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 407/1 Poyntynge, or prykkynge, 
punctacio. ; : 

+b. Hunting. (concr.) The foot-print or track 

left hy a beast. Oés. ; 

c1410 Master of Game (MS, Digby 182) xxxiv, Pat somme 
man mete ber with and bloweth pe reghtes and halowes, er 
elles pat be fynde ber poyntynge, or pryckynge. 

? 
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ce. The preparation of slates for roofing. ? Ods. 
1703 1. N. City & C. Purchaser 244 The Pointing of 
Slates..is hewing tbem, and making them fit for the Work. 
d. Printing. Placing the sheets on the points of 


the press. See Point 56.1 B. 4. 

1880 Printing Times 15 Feb. 31/1 The pointing and 
taking-off at the machines are done by intelligent-looking 
boys or young men. 

e. Sculplure. (See quot.) 

1883 May. of Art Oct, 514/1 Here is done the pointing, 
as it is called ; the marking out with mathematical accuracy 
upon the marble the points that shall guide the workman 
whose labour it is to block out froin the rough..the poten. 
tiality of a statue, its rude semblance. 

2. The insertion of stops ; punctuation ; the marks 
made, or the method of punctuating. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 4097/1 Poyntynge, or pawsynge in 
redynge, Punctuacio. 1579 Futke /feskins's Parl. 456, 
I passe ouer howe M. Heskins hath corrupted Tertullian hy 
false pointing. 1706 A. Beproxp Temple Aus. viii. 162 
The Sence..may seem to require another Pointing. 1896 
T. L. De Vixne Moxon's Mech. Exerc., Printing 420 The 
compositor should amend bad spelling and pointing. 1896 
J Hunter Hymns Faith & Life (new ed.) Pref., Mr. B. 

ykes..has revised the pointing of the Psalms and Canticles. 

b. In Semitic languages: The insertion of the 
vowel (and other) points; thesystem of doing this. 

1659 J. Owes Juicer. & Purity Hebr. & Grk. Text Wks. 
1853 XVI. 376 What is the state and condition of the pre- 
sent Hebrew pointing. 1847 J. Kirk Cloud Dispellcd x. 
+ In the Hebrew the sense is obscured by false pointing. 

. Furnishing with a point; sharpening. 

1875 Kxicut Dict. Meck. 1705 A finer file-wheel by which 

the process of pointing is finished. 


b. Naut. (See quot. 1867.) Also concr. The 


tapered end of a rope. 

1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Blast xxxv. 134 The neat work 
upon the rigging,—the knots, Flemish eyes, splices, seizings, 
coverings, pointings, and graffings. ¢1860 II. Stuart 
Seaman's Catech, 31 Take every alternate nettle and lay 
along the pointing. 1867 Smytn Sailor's Word -bk., 
Pointing, the unlaying and tapering the end of a rope, 
and weaving some of its yarns about the diminished part. 

4. The removing of points. 

1879 WessterR Suppl. (citing Horsrorp). 1884 Ksicut 
Dict. Mech. Suppl., Pointing, a preliminary in the prepara. 
tion of grain for the mill in the modern process; it consists 
in rubbing off the points of the grain, clipping the brush, 
and removing the gerin end. 

5. The filling up with special strong mortar of 
the exterior face of the joints in brickwork ; coscr. 
the protecting facing thus given to the joints. (In 
the earlier quots. applied to a similar opcration in 


reference to the tiles or slates of a roof.) 

Flat pointing: that in which the mortar is left even with 
the wall. Tuck Jointing: that in which the mortar slightly 
projects from the joints, and the lines of mortar have 
parallel edges contrasting in colour with the central part. 

1483-5 Kec. St. Mary at Hill 120 Payde toa tyler for 
ij dayes & di in poyntyng of dyuers houses. 1502-3 
Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 102 Pro le puyntyng super 
le caponhous. 1609 Westry Bks. (Surtees) 61 Item payed 
to Nichoilas Yonger for laying the lead and for pointing 
of the slates, xviljd. 1793 SMEATON Eilystone L. § 228 The 
swell had washed some of the pointing out of the exterior 
joints. /id. § 233 We took this .. opportunity of carefully 
making good all our pointings and groutings. 1825 J. 
Nicuotson Oferat. Mechanic 354 Pointing .. consists in 
raking out some of the mortar from the joints, and filling 
them again with blue mortar. 1881 Younc Lu, Jan his 
own Mechanic § 1201 In building there are two kinds of 
pointing, distinguished as flat pointing and tuck pointing, 
the latter being more ornamental than the former. 

6. The action of indicating or Girecting; the 
indication of place or direction, as with the finger 
or the point of anything; expression by sign or 
gesture, dumb show; also fy. a prompting, im- 
pulse; a hint in words. 

1553 Short Catech. in Lit. & Doc. Edw. VI (1844) 495 
That by certain questions, as it were hy pointing, the igno- 
rant might be instructed. 1553 EDEN 7reat. Newe Jad. 
(Arb.) 34 With sygnes and poyntinges tas the dumme «are 
wont to speake with the dumme). 1648 BoyLe Seraph. 
Lave xiiL (1700) 76 The Needle’s pointing at the Poles. 
1726 Swirr Gudliver ui. i. 181. | found by their pointing 
towards me..that they plainly discovered me. 1742 
Ricuarpson Pamela TV. 318 One of those natural Point- 
ings, as I may call it, that is implanted in every Creature, 
teaching it to chuse its Good, and to avoid its Evil. 1873 
M. Arnoto Lit. & Dovma (1876) 98 The Old Testament 
abounds. .in pointings and approximations to it. 

b. Of a yacht, ete.: The action of sailing with 
the prow close to the wind. 

1899 Daily News 17 Oct. 6/6 The Shamrock footed the 
faster, but the Columbia counteracted this by her superior 
pointing. 1901 Daily Chron. 28 Aug. 6/1 The spin showed 
that she is not only very fast in a breeze that puts her rail 
awash, but that she is a wonder at pointing. 

ce. Of a pointer or other dog: see Porxt v1 11. 

1877 J. Ginson in Excycl. Brit. VII. 328/2 This habit [of 
crouching], like that of pointing, is probably ..‘ merely the 
exaggerated pause of an animal about to spring on its prey’. 
fbid. 330/1 The strength of this pointing propensity. 

7. he coming of an abscess to a point or head; 
concr. the conical head thns formed. 

1858 Mayne £.xfos. Lex., Pointing, term for the conical 
softish projection, of a light yellow colour, observable in an 
abscess when nearly ripe. 1884 M. Mackenzir Dis. TAroat 
& Nose U1. 451 Tumours..which after ‘ pointing’ opened 
spontaneously. 


8. The disposition of the points (Poryt 50.1 B, 3 f) 
-on a railway. 


| 
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1goz Wes!m. Gaz. 29 Sept. 6/2 The cause of the accident 
was undoubtedly an error in the pointing. : 

9. Needlework. A kind of ornamental stitch. 

1888 Catholic Househ. 1 Sept. 14/1 The fine needlework 
on muslin which includes ‘veining ’, ‘ stroking’, ‘ pointing’ 
and ‘lace stitching’. : , 

+10. Fishing. (?) The action of using the point 
of the rod as a means of hooking a fish: a practice 
followed by poachers. Sc. Ods. 

1860 Act 23 & 24 Vict. c.45 §1 That it shall not be lawful 
..to fish for trout or other fresh water fish. . with any net,.. 
or by striking the fish with any instrument, or by pointing. 

Ll. attrib. and Coméd. in names of things used 
for pointing (see quots. and various senses of 
Point v.!), as pornting-breed, -dog, -forge,-machine, 
-trowel, -wire; + pointing-mark, = fointing-slock; 
+ pointing-ribbon, a ribbon used as a lace or 
point (Point sé.1 B. 5); so pointing-silk ; point- 
ing-rods, rods used in the exercise of guns and 
mortars; + pointing-stock, a person pointed at; 
an object of scorn, derision, or ridicule. 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 956 A carrier, which takes the pin to 
the *pointing apparatus. 1754-6 Connoisseur No. 64 (1767) 
II. 224 [Dogs] of the *Pointing-breed. 1752 Fietpinc 
Amelia v. iv, A great *Pointing-dog bit him through the 
Leg. 1900 H. Lawson On Track 139 We would stand 
by his *pointing forge when he'd be sharpening picks fn 
the early morning. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., *Potnting- 
machine, one for pointing rails, pickets, matches, etc. 1592 
Kyp Murther L Brewen Wks. (1901) 292 Suffer mee not 
to be a *poynting marke for others, and a shame among 
my neighbours. 1572 in Cunningham fevels at Court 
(Shaks. Soc.) 19 *Poynting Ribbon of golde sylv' and sylke 
102 yardes at viij4the yarde. 1591 Percivaty Sf. Dict., 
T> cna o trenga, a lace, a pointing ribbon, faest2, offendix. 
1859 F. A. Grirritus A rtil, Man. (1862) 121 The mortar is 
.- laid, not directly on the object, but upon two pickets, called 
* pointing rots. 157% luventory in Beck Draper's Dict. 190, 
ij peces and ix yeardes of “pointinge silk, 6s. 8/. 1593 
Suaks. 2 //en. VJ, 11. iv. 46, 1, his forlorne Duchesse, Was 
made a wonder, and a “pointing stock. 1606 G. W[oop. 
cockE] //ist. /ustine xix. 75 Not to liue pleasantly, but to be 
a pointing stock for the multitude, and a remembrancer of 
calamities. 1703 Moxon Weck. Exerc. 249 Asmall *Pointing 
‘Trowel, to go into sharp Angles. 1875 Knicur Dict. Alech., 
*Pointing-wire, an irou wire with a loop at one end, used 
for sighting mortars by, when the proper line of fire has 
once been found. ‘ 

Pointing, v6/. 56.2: see Point v.2 

Pointing (pointin), pp/.a. [f. Point v1 + 
-InG °.] That points, in various senses of the vb. 

1630 Mitton pit. Shaks. 4 Or that his hallow'd reliques 
should be hid Under a Star-ypointing Pyramid. 1667 — 
P. £.1. 223 The flames Drivn backward slope their pointing 
spires. 1693 Davven Persius i. (1697) 408 To see The Crowd, 
with pointing Fingers, cry, That’s he. 1880 Barwe. 
aAneurisn 61 The tumor .. becamie conical like a pointing 
abscess, 

b. Pointing doors (in a canal, etc.\, two doors 
of a sluice closing against each other in a point or 
mitre, or at an augle, so as to resist the pressure 
of the water ; foteting sills, also called potutings, 
the sills of such doors. 

1795 J. Puitups Hist. Inland Navig. Add. 178 A new 
sea sluice, with pointing doors to sea and land. /d/d., The 
new cut..is to he not less than four feet below the pointings 
of the present sluice. (A depth of ‘4 fect below the point. 
ings* means 4 feet below the upper surface of the sills of 
the lock or sluice, called pointing sills or pointings. (H. 
Congreve, M.Inst.C.E., Manchester.)] 

Poi-ntingly, adv. rare. [f. PointInG pf/.a.+ 
-LY 2] In a way that points out; pointedly. 

1607 B. Jonsson I o/fene Ded., Where haue I hin par- 
ticular? | Where personall, except to.. creatures (for their 
insolencies) worthy to be tax’d? or to which of these so 
pointingly, as he might not, either ingeniously haue confest, 
or wisely dissembled his disease ? 

Point la‘ce. [f. Point sd.) A. 31 + Lacesd.6.] 
Lace made with the needle ona parchment pattern, 
as distinguished from that made with bones or 
bobbins on a pillow. Also attrib. 

1672 Lond. Gaz. No. 736/4 A Lawn Pocket handkerchief, 
.. laced round with a fine Point lace about 4 fingers broad. 
1714 Fr. Bk. of Rates 41 Furniture for Beds of raised 
Point-Lace, &c. 6 per Cent. ad valorem. 1775 Mrs. Harris 
in Priv. Lett. Ld. Malmesbury (1870) 1. 311 Mrs. Howard 
had a point-lace trimming that cost scol. 1881 A. Lane 
Library 65 The.. pattern of the gilding resembles the 
Venetian point-lace, 1882 A. S. Core in Fncycl, Brit. 
XIV. 184/1 Drawn and cut works were ancient forms of 
embroidery which directly developed into point lace. 

Hence Point-laced a.. adorned with point lace. 

1665 /utelligencer 5 June II. 402 Six Handkerchers,..one 
point-laced set on Tiffany. 

Pointless (poi'ntlés), a. [f. Point sé.1 B. + 
-LESS. | 

1. Without a point; having a rounded or blunt 
end; blunt. 

21330 Syr Degarre 1047 The Fader amerueiled wes Whi his 
sword was point les. 
After the procession folowed therle of Northumberlande 
with a poincteless sword naked. 1687 Drypen //ind & P. 
lt. 420 You lay est pote clergy-weapon by, And to the 
laws, your sword of justice, fly. 1791 Cowprr /liad xx. 
539 For I wield also not a pointless beam. 1848 Dickens 
Dombey xxvii, ‘ My pencils are all pointless’, she said. 

2. Without point or force (Pornr 56.1 B. 10); in- 
effective, meaningless. 

1726 Pore Odyss. xx. 448 The suitors..aim to wound the 
Prince with pointless wit. 1760 Westey Frnl. 7 Aug. 
(1827) III. 13 Wby should a little pointless raillery make us 


a31548 Haut. Chron, Rich. (1f25, + 
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ashamed? 1844 DisraEti Coningsby ur. iv, He said some- 
thing rather pointless about admiring everything that is 
beautiful. 1884 Wench. Exant. 1 Dec. 3/1 This is a point- 
less little story. : 

3. Of a competitor or side: Not having scored 


a point. Of a game or contest: In which no 


point is scored. 

1882 Daily News 17 Feb. 3/5 Ben-y-Lair..was beaten 
almost pointless. 1891 /éid. 6 Nov. 2/6 The latter did not 
long remain pointless, and after a long run by Hubbard, 
Fegan registered atry. 1892 S’andard3 Oct. 7/6 A point- 
less draw was the result of the meeting. 

4. Having no characteristic or distinctive marks. 

1879 STEVENSON T7av. Cevennes 26 It was the most point- 
less labyrinth. 

Hence Poi-ntlessly adv.; Poi'ntlessness. 

1885 Sat. Rev. 7 Nov. 599 The greatest charm of Lord 
Iddesleigh’s performance was, to speak paradoxically, its 
pointlessness. 1894 H. Drummonp Ascent Alan 436 It is 
not the monotony of life which destroys men, but its point- 
lessness, 1895 Funk's Stand, Dict., Pointlessly. 

Pointlet (pointlét).  [f. as prec. + -LET.] 
A small point. Hence Poi'ntleted a. Lol., ter- 
minating in a minute point; apiculate. 

1847 W. E. Steere Field Bet. 80 Dianthus czxsius... 
Bracts adpressed, ovate, obtuse, pointleted. 1866 7 eas. 
Bot., Pointletted,the same as Apiculate. 1866 BLackMoRE 
Cradeck Nowell xii, Below were tassels, tufts, and pointlets. 

Poi-ntling, sé. nonce-wd. [?f. Point vl + 
-LING1 2.]_ A little index-finger. 

1840 Blackw. Mag. XLV11. 608 There was not a syllable 
said either of thumbkin, or pointling, or gold-finger. 

+ Poi‘ntling, -lings, edv. Obs. [f. Point 
56.1 B, + -Linc +, -Lincs.] Point foremost. 

1470-85 Marory Arthur xi. iv. 578 He myght wel see 
a spere grete & longe that came streyghte vpon hym poynte- 
lynge. 1596 Datrympce tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. wu. 135 
eid kairnis of stanes,..scharpe abone, ryseng vpe poynt- 
lings lyke a steiple. 

+ Poi‘nt-maker. 04s. A maker of points or 
laces (for fastening apparcl): see Poinr 56.1 b. 5. 

1436 Libel Eng. Policy in Pol. Poems (Rolls) 11. 160 
Iren, wolle, wadmole, gotefel, kydefel also, For poynt- 
makers fulle nedefulle be the ij. 1530 Parser. 256/1 Poynt 
maker, esguilletier, a1548 Hart Chyon., Hen. VI11 234 
He was a citezen and poynt-maker of London. 1591 
Percivacy Sp. Dict., Aguzetero, a point inaker. 

Pointment. Oés. exc. dial. [Aphetic form of 
APPOINTMENT: cf. Point s6.2,v.2 (Cf. OF. poyzile- 
ment (1418 in Godef.).] = APPOINTMENT 2, 3, 6. 

c1400 Song Roland 145 ‘The sairsins be set the poynt- 

ment to hold. a 1440, c 1440, 1521 [see APPOINTMENT 2, 
3,6). 1466 Cal. duct. Reeds. Dublin (1889) I. 326 The.. 
poyntment of their wages. 1519 /ater’. Four Elem. in 
Hazl. Dodsley 1. 33 Did ye not erewhile Make pointment 
openly, To come again all to supper? 1581 Ricn Farewell 
(Shaks. Soc.) 149 Accordyng to poinctmente comes Maister 
Doctour, disguised like a right porter. 1885 Acf. Province. 
(E. D, D.), [lave made a pointment with Mr. — to-morrow. 

Pointrel (pointrél). vere. [dim, of Point 56.1 
B.: cf. cockevel.| @. = PoinreL 1. b. The 
pointed extremity of the lobe of a leaf. 

1688 R. Hoime Armoury in. xv. (Roxb ) 19/2 The Poitrell 
or Pointrell is a brasse Instrument formerly used to write 
withall on tables. 1875 Knicut Dict. Alech., Pointrel, a 
graving-tool, 1881 Brackmore Christowedl i, Broad leaves 
spreading into pointrels, waved and cut with crisp indenture. 


Pointsman (pointsman). [f. Porn? 56.1 + 
MAN 56.1] 

1, A man who has charge of the points on a rail- 
way: see Point 56.1 B. 3 f. 

1849 Sir F. B. Heap Stokers & Pokers viii. (1851) 79 To 
increase precaution, the pointsman has always the signal of 
danger on. 1878 F.S. Wittiams Afidl. Railw. 624 Points- 
men have very responsible duties. 

2. A police constable stationed on point-duty. 

1883 Globe § Apr. 5/x Supplemental police ‘ pointsmen’ 
have been placed at several of the public buildings. 1888 
Pall Mail G. 12 Oct., Hf the ‘point system is retained, a 
pointsinan ought to be kept on duty throughout the night. 

So Pointswoman (cf. sense 1). 

1871 Miss Mutock Fair France ii. 66 Much it amazed 
us to see continually on French railways these female 
officials, down to signalwomen and pointswomen. 

+Pointure. Os. Alsos-yr. [a.F. pointure= 
Pr. potntura:—L. puncttira PUNCTURE.) Pricking. 

1390 Gower Couf. IIT. 119 The lusti Maii, Whanne every 
brid upon his lay Among the griene leves singeth And love 
of his pointure stingeth..The youthe of every creature. 
1461 Liber Pluscardensis xi, viii, The pointyr of a preyn. 

+ Point-vice, a. aud adv. Obs. [var. of Pornr- 
DEVICE.] Perfect; perfectly, exactly. 

@1607 BricHtMan Revelation (1615) 48 Men..who thinke 
all that to be point-vice, which they read to haue been in 
vse in these tymes. @ 1663 SANDERSON Seruz. (1681) 11. 127 
Clamour against the ‘lines, because everything is not point- 
vise just as we would have it. a 

Poi'ntways, edv. [f. as next + cays, genitive 
of Way sé.] = next; with projecting points. 

1892 J. T. Bent Ruined Cities Mashonaland iv. 107 
A pretty little bit of wall with the stones placed pointways 
for about a yard..formed a sort of dentelle pattern. 

Pointwise, adv. [f. Pont sb.) B.+ -wiseE.] 
In the manner or way of a point. 

1545 Exyvor, Cusfidatim, poyntyng, or poyntwyse. 161 
Fronio, Stipu/a, the spindling vp point-wise of any thing 
namely of corne. 1616 J. Lane Cont. Sgr.’s 7. 1x. 197 
Gnartolite .. whome Akafir, well eienge, point wise smote. 
1904 IVestn. Gaz. 25 Feb. 4/1 The bodice. enriched with 
further appliqués of guipure to extend the fronts pointwise, 


POINTY. 


Pointy ‘pointi), a. [f Potxt sd.) B. + -y.] 

1. Characteristically or notably pointed. 

1644 Dicsy Vat. Bodies xv. § 1. 130, I haue seen some 
very high, and pointy spire steeples do the like. ; 

2. Of a fleece: Having many points; bearing 
wool of uneven length. 

1844 H. SterHens Bh, Farm III. 891 A good fleece 
should have the points of all its staples of equal length, 
otherwise it will be a pointy one. 

3. Full of point; pithy, terse. s/ang. 

Poinyard, obs. form of Poytarb. 

Poiology (poi'lédzi). [f. Gr. moto-s of what 
kind or nature (= L. gua/is) + -Locy.]  Ben- 
tham’s proposed term for the doctrine of quality, 
as opposed to fosology the doctrine of quantity. 


Hence Poiolo‘gical a. 

1816 Bentuam Chrestomathia Wks. 1243 VILL. 119 Ex- 
hibiting Posology and Poiology together, in the character 
of two branches comprehending between them the whole 
contents of Somatology. /ézd. 86 Poiological Somatology. 

Pois, obs. form of PosE Sc., treasure, etc. 


+ Poi'sable, a. Ols. rare. [a. late AF. fots- 
able, f. potser to PoIsE + -ABLE,] That may be 


weighed. 

[1429-30 dct 8 Hen. VJ c. 5 Toutz manners des choses 
poisablez.] 1502 ARNOLDE Chrox. 82 The ferme of the grete 
beame shall bye nor selle any wares or marchaundises 
peysed or poysable at y* grete beame. 

+ Poisage. 04s. rare. [a. obs. F. porsage, = 
PEIsace.] Weighing, expense of weighing. 

1611 CotGr., Droict de poisage, poisage; or, a fee due in 
some places, vito the king, for the weighing of wares in the 
Market-hall, or Towne-house. 

+ Poisant, az. Obs. In 4-5 poysaunt, 6 -sent. 
[a. OF. fofsant, variant of pesant, petsant: see 
PEISANT, and PolsEv.] Weighing; heavy, weighty 
(in various senses): = PEISANT. 

1389 in Lng. Gilds (1870) 26 Two candels poysaunt viij. 
pounde. ¢1477 Caxton Yason 17 Gyvyng to hys enemye 
many strokes terrybleand poysaunt. 1489 — /aytes of A.1. 
ix. 24 More poysaunt and namely bygger armures. 1592 
Wrrcey Armorie 111 Right poysent bloe he stroke. 

Poise (poiz), sb. Forms: 5 poys, 5-6 pois, 
5-7 poyse, 6-7 poiz, poyze, 6-8 poize, 7 poix, 
8 poice, 5- poise. [late ME. Zoys, a. Central OF. 
pois (now fords), from earlier OF. fe7s weight 
=[r., Cat. pes, Sp., Pg., It. peso:—late pop. L. 
pésum for cl. L. pensum weight, from pendére to 
weigh. Cf. PEISE sd.] 

I. Weight. 

+1. The quality of being heavy; heaviness, 
weight. Also in semi-concr. sense; cf. wezght, 
load, burden. Obs. 

¢1430 Lypc. Chorle & Byrde (1818) 15, I to haue more 
poise closid in myn entraille Than alle my body set for the 
counteruaylle. 1489 Caxton Fuytes of A.u. xxxv. 153 The 
toure was of merueyllouse poys and heuy. 1612 SELDEN 
Lllustr. Dray tox’s Poly-olb, iii. 49 As if their owne poize did 
..giue them that proper place. 1615 Markuam uy. 
Housew. (1660) 169 For the holding the grain and water, 
whose poyse and weight might otherwise endanger a weaker 
substance. 1665 Evetyn Let. 9 Sept. in Déary, etc. (1827) 
IV. 157 We should succumb under the poiz. 

+b. fg. ‘ Weight’; gravity, importance; load, 
burden; burdensomeness. Ods. 

1460 Rolls of Parit. V. 375/1 As the mater is so high, and 
of soo grete wyght and poyse. 1489 Caxton Faytes of 4. 
1, vit. 15 Their offyce passeth in poy and perill alle other. 
1593 SOUTHWELL SZ. Peter's Compl. 67 My sinnes doe ouer- 
charge thy brest, The poyse therof doth force thy knees to 
how. 1657 W. Morice Coena quasi Kowy Diat. ili, 140 
The poyse of Charity must incline the heam toward the 
better part. 1752 Hume Pod. Disc, xi. 270 To put all these 
circumstances In the scale, and assign to each of them its 
proper poize and influence. : 

+2. Definite or specificd weight; the amount 
that a thing weighs. Ods. 

1425 Kolls of Parlt. 1V. 290 Wolles of gretter poyse 
thenne were contened in thaireCokett. 148 Caxron iyrr. 
ul. xxviii, 121 After that it is of poyse. 1580 Reg. Gild Co. 
Chr. York (1872) 310 Poiz nyne unces and half an unce. 
16z0 in Rymer Fudéeva 11710) XVII. 195 Poix, altogither 
One hundred twentie and three Ounces. 1706 Mauce //és¢. 
Picts iii. 20 Brazen Pieces, or Rings of Iron duly weighed 
and tried to just Poise. 

+b. A measure or standard of weight. Ods. 

1542 Upatt Fras. Apoph. 183 One hundred talentes, 
that is of englishe poyse, nyne thousande three hundred 
poundes of weight. 1555 Epen Decades 234 They are 
soulde hy a poyse or weight which they caule Mangiar. 
1614 Rateicu fist. World w. (1634) 408, 300 shekles of 
brasse, which inake nine pound three quarters of our poizes. 

+3. concr. A weight; a piece of some heavy 
substance used for some purpose on account of its 
weight, e. g. a weivht of a clock. Ods. 

153: Evyor Gov. 1, xvi, Laborynge with poyses made of 
leadde or other metall. 1533 — Cast. [elthe (1539) 51 
Takyng vp plummettes or other lyke poyses on the endes 
of staues,. .these do exercise the backe and loynes. 1561-2 
in Swayne Sarwn Churchw. Acc. (1896) 282 To the 
plum’er for casting of the poyses for the chyme and clok. 
@ 1613 Ovensurv A Wife, &e. (1638) 104 It keeps his mind 
in a continual! motion, as the poise the clocke. 1688 
R. Hotme Armoury i. 323/2 The Shanks or Arms, and the 
Poises or Lead Balls at the ends. 

b. fg. Something that acts like a weight ; a bias; 
one of the ha/teres of a fly: see Poisen 2. Now 
rare or Obs. 
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' 1615 T. Apams Lycanthropy Ep. Ded. 2, 1 have seldom | | a 1483 Liber Niger in Honseh. Ord. (1790) 20 Ali the 


pretended that common poyse, that..scts so many mad 
pens, like wheeles, a running, importunacy of friends. 1713 
DeruaM Phys. Theol. vui. iv. 406 These Poises or Pointils 
are, for the most part, little Balls set at the top of a Slender 
Stalk, which they can move every way at pleasure. 1753 
Hanway Trav. (1762) I. ut. xxxv. 162 It of course fell 
where they had given the poise, which was on the right 
side. 1876 Geo. Evior Dan. Der. 1. ix, Such a hint was 
likely enough to give an adverse poise to Gwendolen's own 
thought. 

+4. Forcible impact, as of a heavy body; mo- 
mentum; a heavy blow or fall. Ods. 

3489 Caxton Slanchardyn li. 194 Sadoyne,..wyth xv. 
thousaund gode knyghtes, valyaunt & hardy, that al at one 
poyse smot hem self wythin Alymodes folke. 1606 Saks. 
Tr. & Cr... iii. 207 The Ramme that batters downe the 
wall, For the great swing and rudenesse of his poize, They 
place before his hand that made the Engine. 

II. Equality of weight, balance. 

5. Equal or even poise: The condition of being 
equally weighted on both sides; balance, equili- 
brium, equipoise. /7#, and fg. 

1555 Epen Decades 94 A payre of balances whose weyght 
inclynynge from the equall poyse in the myddest towarde 
eyther of the sydes. @1650 CrasHaw Carmen Deo Nostro 
Wks. (1904) 276 O Heart! the zquall poise of love's both 
parts. 1692 Norris Curs. Ref. 1 This already reduces me 
to an even Poise. 1742 Younc Ws 7%, vit. 797 And that 
demands a mind in equal pcize. 1875 Jowrtr Plato, 
Phacdrus (ed. 2) UL. 124 The chariots of the gods in even 
poise, obeying the rein, glide rapidly. 

6. Hence adso/., in sense of 5: Balance, equili- 
brium (in reference to material things), 
| agxx SHAFTESB. Charac. (1737) II. 1. iii 215 The Central 
Powers, which hold the lasting Orbs in their just Poize and 
Movement. 1756 C. Lucas £ss. Waters Il. 253 The 
animal .. loses his poise,..gasps and apparently dies. 1827 
Hoop Hero & Leander xvii, Panting, at poise, upon a rocky 
crest! 1879 Cassel’s Techn. Educ. YV. 324/2 Which ac- 
celerates its velocity until the ba!ance has passed the point 
where the spring is in poise. 

The way in which the body, head, etc., is 
poised ; carriage. 

1770 Phil, Trans, LX. 310 Great attention should always 
be had tothe poize of the body. 2863 Gero. E1iot Romo/a v, 
An expression carried out in the hackward poise of the 
girl’s head. 1875 Mannino Jfission I/. Ghost ii. 46 Soine 
infirmity, either of the eye, or the hand, or of our posture, 
or of our poise and balance. 

ec. A balanced or hovering condition ; suspense 


motion or change. 

1867 Swinpurne IV. Blake (1868) 57 With tender poise of 
pausing feet. 1872 Biackie Lays Highd. Introd. 13 The 
Muse will not descend from her airy poise. 1878 GiLDER 
Poet & Master 14 At the poise of the flying year, 1889 
Sir F, Leicuton in Ténws 11 Dec. 7/1 The poise of the 
flood-tide.. was only of brief duration. . 

7. fig. Balance, equilibrium, steadiness, stability 
(in reference to abstract or immaterial things), 

1649 Lovetace Poems (1864) 82 Sweet as her voyce That 
gave each winding law and poyze. 1728-46 HoMson 
Spring 277 All Is off the poise within. 1801 Coxe 7rav. 
Switz. (ed. 4) 1. Introd. 32 The government, losing its poise, 
was only considered as a provisional committee. 1go0x A. 
SHaw in Contemp. Rev. Nov. 610 Men who have at the 
same time the intellectual range and poise that he has 
acquired. y 

b. The condition of being equally balanced 
between alternatives; state of indecision; suspense. 

1713 Pore Let. to Addison 14 Dec., Tis enough to make 
one remain stupify’d in a poize of inaction. 1787 JEFFERSON 
Irtt, (859) II. 145 The event was long on the poise. 1875 
StepMAN Vict. Poets 407 Great affairs of state hang at 
poise. 

Poise (poiz), v. Forms: 5~- poise, (5-7 poyse, 
6-7 poyze, 6-8 poize). [late ME. forse (parallel 
form to PEisgE), repr. OF. fozse, from earlier fezse, 
the stem-stressed form of peser = Pr. fessar, pezar, 
Sp., Pg. pesar, It. fesare:—late pop. L. pesare for 
cl. L. pewsdre to weigh, freq. of fede to weigh. 

L. pésare, pée'sat, hecame according to stress, in early OF., 
pese'r, (tl) per'se, later, in Central OF. (22) forse. In mod.F., 
| the ef forms have been levelled under e, ¢7 pése, tls pésent; 

but in late OF. the e forms were sometimes levelled under 

oi, giving foiser, poisant, etc., as still in Picard and Bur. 
gundian. Late Anglo-Fr. had in the stem-stressed forms 
both the Norman Ze/se and the Parisian foise, whence late 

ME. and early mod.E. had both Prise and /otse. of which 

fotse has heen, since the 17th c., the Standard Eng. form, 

though Jerse, paise, ese, are retained dialectally.) 
| 1. trans. (or ifr. with compl.) To have a speci- 
ficd weight, to weigh (so much): = PEISE v. 6. 

1389 in Exg. Gilds (1870) 18 He shal haue two candels 
poysand vj. pounde of wax. 14.. Langland's P, Fl. B.v. 
217 Pe pounde pat she payed by poised [z. ~~. peised, weyed 5 
A, C, peysed, peised] a quarteroun more Than myne owne 
auncere. 1582 StanyHursT Exevs iu. (Arb.) 85 Presents of 
gould, ful weightelye poysing. 1587 Harrison England u. 
xvi. (1877) 1. 282 He had two other..whose shot poised 
aboue two talents in weight. ‘ 

+ 2. trans. To measure or estimate the weight of 
(by a balance, or by lifting and holding in the 
hand); to weigh: = PEISE v. 1, Ic. Obs. 

1593 Drayton £c/Z. li. 82 Wherehy it doth all poyze and 
measure. 1686 tr. Chardin's Trav. Persia 159 The officers 
Poys’d it, and felt every where. 1695 J. Epwarns Perfect. 
Script. 235 The old Romans had this custoin of poyzing the 
money which they paid. 


of movement; a pause between two periods of — 


| 3. fig. To weigh in the mind; toconsider, pon- | 


| der; to cstimate, value; =PEISE v. 2, Now rave. 


intermixtions poysed by wysedom & worshipp. c 1495 
Efitafe, etc. in Skelton's Hi ks. (1843) U1. 392 Gewellys.. 
poysyd at grete valoyre. 1611 Sreep //ist. Gi Brit. ix. 
vil, (1623) 568 So vneuenly doth some mens judgenient 
poyse. 1636 Featty Clavis Myst. xvi. 209 Let us now 
poize the circumstances which are all weighty. 1762 
Sterne 7x. Shandy V1. xvi, A thousand resolutions .. 
weighed, poised, and perpended. 1863 Kinctaxe Crimea 
(1877) II. xvi. 276 ‘Vhey would have seen him tuin crimson 
in poising the question. 

+4. To add weight to; to weight, load, burden ; 
to weigh down, oppress; to incline or sway as by 
weight. /7#, and fg. (Cf. Prise uv. 4.) Obs. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 43 The innumerable 
multitude of those, .. whom with the weight of his endlesse 
wealth, hee poized downe that they durst not then whisper 
in secret, what now they openly discouer. 1598 CHAPMAN 
Blinde Begger Wks. 1873 1. 39 When such young boyes, 
Shal have their weake neckes over poisd with crownes. 
«1677 Manton Sera. Ps. cxix. clxxxit. Wks. 1872 EX. 234 
When a man is biassed and poised hy his heart to a thing. 
1711 Appison Spect. No. 25 P2 As soon as I find my self 
duely poised after Dinner, } walk till I have perspired five 
Ounces and four Scruples. 

tb. txtr, To piess or tend downward by its 
weight: = PEISE v. 4b. Oés. 

1615 T. Apams Lycanthropy 20 1.ike the Pinacles on some 
Battlements that point upward to heaven and poyse down- 
ward to their center. 

te. trans. To steady or render stable, as by 
adding weight; to ballast. Oés. 

1642 J. M. Avgt. conc. Alilitia A iij, Everyman ought to 
have his conscience poysed by good grounds and principles, 
lest that it suffer shipwrack. 1710 STEELE Tatler No. 181 
? 1 That Sobricty of Thought which poises the Heart. 

da. With egually or evenly: To weight evenly, 
to catise to have equal weight on both sides; to 
put in equilibrium, to balance (= 5). Ods. or 
merged in s. (Cf. Poise sd. 5.) 

1635 Swan Sfcc. 7. vi. § 2 (1643) 194 The earth .. is so 
equally poysed on every side, that it cannot but he firmly 
upheld. 1692 Benttey Boyle Lect. it 71 A Bowl equally 
poized and thrown upon a sinooth PBowling-green. 1769 
Junius Lett. xviii. (1820) 77 The scales are equally poised. 

5. To place or keep in equilibrium; to hold 
supported or suspcnded ; to make even ; to balance. 


Zit. and fig. 

1639 Futter Holy H’ar wi, vii. (1840) 127 At last he 
resolved .. openly to poise himself indifferent betwixt these 
two kings. 1667 Mirion P, LZ. v. 579 Where Earth now 
rests Upon her center pois'd. 1691 Ray Creation 1. (1692) 
11 By what Artifice they poise themselves. 1769 Ropert- 
son Chas. V, xu. III. 396 The balance of power ainong the 


Italian States was poized with greater equality. 1880 
‘Outwa’ Moths 1. 36 Her small head was perfectly pope 
on a slender neck. 1898 L. StepHrn Stud. Biogr, Il. vii. 


265 Showing us men potsed between the two infinites. 

b. To weigh or balance \one thing wth or 
against (+ dy, fo) another, or two things against 
each other) ; to bring into or hold in mutual equt- 
librium; to equalize (quot. 1697). Usually fig. 
Now rare. 

1sg2 Suaxs. Rom. & Ful... ii. 100 Tut, you saw her faire, 
none else being hy, Herselfe poys'd with herselfe in cither 
eye. 1638 Penit. Conf. (1657) 338 Poysing past and futuie 
events as two scales in a balance. 1697 Drypen Virg. 
Georg. 1. 46 Wilt thou bless our Summers with thy Rays, 
And seated near the Ballance, poise the Days? 1781 Cowrer 
Expostnlation 342 Who poises and proportions sea and 
land, Weighing them in the hoilow of his hand. 1830 
D'Israeui Chas. J, V4. xi. 237 Again was Cartwright poised 
against Whitgift. f ; 

+e. To be of equal weight with (usually fg.) ; to 
balance, counterbalance; to equal, match. Ods. 

1599 B. Jonson £v. Man out of Hum. u. i, "Twill scarce 
poize the obseruation else. 1667 H. Stuppe in PA. Trans. 
II. 498 Two contrary Winds poise each other, and make a 
Calm in the midst. 1742 Younc V7. 7. vit. 426 Thirst of 
applause calls public judgment in, To poise our own, to 
keep an even scale. ; 

+Q. ¢vtr. with against: To counterbalance, com- 


pensate. Obs. rare. 
21718 Pexn Tracts Wks. 1726 1. 700 They have others 
that will more than Poize against the Growing Power of it. 
6. ¢raus. To hold or carry in equilibrium; to 
bold balanced in one’s hand, on one’s head, etc. ; 


to carry steadily or evenly. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres i. i. 36 Poizing the pike 
with an equall poize vpon his thomhe and shoulder. 1673 
{R. Leicu] 7ransp. Reh. 55 The 8. elephant suppofters not 
being able to poize it on their heads. 1737 [S. Berincton] 
G. di Lucca's Mem. (1738) 32 His Pistol steadily pois’d in 
his Hand. 1863 Barry Dockyard Econ. 238 The largest 
masses can be lifted, poised, or laid down at any point with 
the nicestaccuracy. 1870 W. CHamBers Winter. Alentonel. 
13 Their favourite mode of carrying things is to poise them 
on the top of the head. é : 

+b. To cause to sway or swing to and fro like 
something suspended. Ods. 

1625 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 11. vi. (1635) 85 The Water 
.. Will oftentimes poize it selfe hither and thither, seeking 
an equilibration, ; 

+e. To heave, lift. Ods. rare. 

1689 ‘ PuitoroLitEs’ Growble. Crew 4 To use their Skill 
and Care, in weighing and poising up again this same 
forsaken and sinking Vessel. . F 

7. intr. for reff. To be balanced or held in equi- 
librium; to hang supported or suspended; to 
balance itself in the air, to hover. 

1847 L. Hunt Far Honey iL (1848) 20 As of some breathe 


POISED. 


less racers, whose hopes poise Upon the last few steps. 
1859 Ad’ ¥ear Round No. 36. 219 To observe tbe keen 
swift kyjiks poise and skim over the Bosphorus. 1878 
Geo. Etiot Colt. Breaks. P. 63 A butterfly .. Poising in 
sunshine. ; 

Ilence Pois2d ffl. a., balanced, etc. (in quot. 
21643, weighted, loaded); Poi-sing v6/. sé. (also 
attrib.) and ffl. a., balancing, weighing, hovering, 
etc. (see senses above). 

1345 Exvort, Ascalon, an bebrue woorde, signifieth a poys- 
ynz, or a balance. a 1643 W. Cantwricut Ordinary un. 
tii, Your poyz'd dye That's ballasted with quicksilver or 
gold Is grosse to this, 1597 Drvpen Virg. Georg. 1. 344 
The heavier Earth is by her Weight betray’d, The lighter 
in the poising Hand is weigh'd. ¢ 1760 SMottetr Ode 
Indep. 107 Where the poised Iark his evening ditty chants. 
1871 B. Tavior Fans? (1875) 1. ii. 44 When over crags and 
piny hightands The poising eazle slowly soars. 1873 Brack 
Pr, Thule ii, Something almost majeslic..in the poising of 
her head. . ela 

Poise, poisee, poisei, obs. ff. Pogsy. 

Poiser (poizs1). Forms: 5 poisour, poy- 
sour, 7 poyser, 9 poiser. [In sense 1, a. AF. 

poisour = OF. peseor, pescur, agent-n. f. peser to 
weigh; in other senses f. Porse uv. + -ER 1] 

+ 1. One who weighs; sfec. an officer appointed 
to weigh goods ‘cf PEIseR 2). Oéds. 

1422 in Proc. Privy Council (1834) 111. 17 Pe revenues.. 
ben gretly encresede or anientischede by coustumers coun- 
trollers poisours serchers and alle suche opere officers. 1453 
Rolls of ’arlt. V. 263/2 No Sercheour, Gaugeour of Wyn, 
..Poysour, Collectour of Custims. 1656 Eart Mos. tr. 
Boccatini, Pol. Touchstone (1674) 267 [These] might be 
weighed severally apart..if the poyser were able to do tt. 

2. That which poises or balances; an organ used 
for balancing: sfec. in Extom., each of the pair of 
appendages which replace the hind wings in dip- 
terous insects: see SALANCER 4, HALTERES 2, 

1805 Priscarta Wakerietp Dow. Recreat. i (1806) 10 
Two little balls, or poisers, united to the body under the 
hinder part of each wing. 1852 T. W. Harris /asects New 
Eng, so1 Some of these insects have wings; but others have 
neither wings nor poisers. 1883 H. Lee in Anowledge 
15 June 360/1 The flippers or ‘ paddles ' [of the dolphin].. 
are onty used as rudders and poisers. _ 

3. One who holds something poised or balanced. 

1884 FI. C. Benner in //arper's Mag. Jan. 304/2 These 
poisers of the airy racket. 

Poisie, ols. form of Pogsy. 

Poison (poi:z’n),sé.(a@.) Forms: a. 3 poys.n, 
4 poisoun, 4-6 poysen, 4-7 -soun, -e, 4-8 -son, 
5 -syn, (poyssone), 5-6 poysone, 4- poison. 
B. 3-4 puisun, 4 puison; Sc. and north. dial. 
§ puso’u)n, puyso’u)n, pwsoune, 6 pussoun 
(9 dial. puzzen). [ME. pusson, potson, a. OF. 

putson (12th, in Godef.), porson ‘drink, draught’, 
later ‘poisonous draught’ (14th c.) = Pr. forzo, 
poyzon, Sp. pocton, lt. poztone:—L. potid-nem a 
drink, potion, poisonous dranght, f. poladre, pot-zene 
to drink: see Potion. ] 

+1. A drink prepared for a special purpose; a 
mcdicinal draught: a potion. Ods. 

1377 Lanct. P. Pe, B. xvut. 52 And poysoun on a pole 
ei put vp to his lippes. 1481 Caxton Myrr. i. xx. 110 
Vaters..whiche scmme men drynke for to be heled of their 
matladyes in stede of poyson. 1579 Lyty Fuphues (Arb.) 
1so Y° Phisition by minglyng bitter poysons with sweete 
lIyquor, bringeth health to the body. 

b. esf. A potion prepared with a deadly or dele- 
terious drug or ingredient ; also, such an ingredient 
of a drink or food. Ods. or merged in 2. 

¢1230 fats Aleid. 33 Tu wilt tnoh rade..makien puisun & 
jeouen bale i bote stude. 13.. Six Benes (A.) 1932 And 
drinke ferst of be win, Pat no poisoun was per in. 1375 

3arsour Bruce 1. 533 And Alexander the conqueroure .. 
Wes synedestroyit throw pwsoune. ¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints 
ti. (Paulus) 6)9 Ile deit..of a fellone poyssone, myngit and 
mad be tresone, 1568 Grarton Chron. II. 218 By the 
meane of a sleapyng poyson or drinke that he gaue to his 
kepers..he escaped. 

2. Auy substance which, when introduced into or 
absorbed by a living organism, destroys life or 
injurcs health, irrespective of mechanical means or 
direct thermal changes. Popularly applied to a 
substance capable of destroying life by rapid action, 
and when taken in a small quantity. 

But the more scientific use is recognized in the phrase 
slow potson, indicating the accumulative effect of a dele- 
terious drug or agent taken for a length of time. 

1387 Trevisa //iedex (Rolls) 1. 339 Venym and poysoun 
i-brou3t biderward out of ober Iondes. 1398 — Sarth. 
De P. R. xvi. iii. (Bodl. MS.) If. 190/2 Ofte pinze pat is 
holsome and goode to men is poyson to oper bestes. 1483 
Cath, Angl.295/1 A Puson, acouttunt, toxicuim, venenunt, 
1535 Coverpace /’s. cxxxix. [cxl.] 3 Adders poyson is 
vnder their lippes. 1600 J. Porv tr. Leo's Africa vit. 295 
Heere is also a most strong and deadly poison, one graine 
whereof being diuided amongst ten persons, will kill them 
all. 1616, a 1623, 1809 [see Meat 54.1). 1741 MippLeton 
Cicero 1. v. 348 [He] put an end to his life by poyson. 
18zt Byron Swo #oscari 1. i, Each breath Of foreign 
air he draws seems a slow poison. 1855 Brewster 
Newton I. xxv. 372 A virulent poison may differ from the 
most wholesome food only in the difference of quantily of 
the very same ingredients. 1885 J. Srevexson in Encycé. 
Brit, X1X. 275/2 An exact definition of ‘ poison’ is by no 
means easy. There is no legal definition of what constitutes 
a poison.. In popular language, a poison is a substance 
capable of destroying life wben taken in small quantity. 
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1899 4 llbutt’s Syst. Met. VILL. 464‘ Poisons’ manufactured 
within the economy can act ina similar manner, as evidenced 
by urzinic poisoning. A/od. collog. Tbey hate each other 
like poison. 7 

3. fig. Any principle, doctrine, or influence, the 
reception of which is baneful to character, morality, 
or the well-being of the body politic; any baneful 
element taken in from without. 

¢1470 Henry Wadlace x. 97 resonable folk thair mater 
wyrkis throu lyst. Poyson sen syn at the Fawkyrk is cald. 
1525 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 35 A poyson of all 
poysons in religion moost to be feared. c1s60 A. Scorr 
Poems (S T.S.) xv. 17 My breist is woyd and purgit of pus- 
soun. 1651 Hosses Leviath. u. xxix. 168 The poyson of 
seditious doctrines. 1728 Exiza Hevwoop tr. J/ame. de 
Gomez's Belle A. (1732) U1. 157 Flattery ts a Poison easily 
swallowed. 1838 THirtwatt Greece III. xxi. 204 The 
poison of incurable suspicion perverted every noble feeling. 

4. attrib. and Comb, a. Attributive, as ozsor- 
apparatus, -bag, -bowl, -breath, -canal, -dew, 
-duct, -fang, -flower, -gland, -organ, -sac, -scrub, 
-shrub, -slime, -sting, -thorn, -tooth. b. Ob- 
jective and obj. gen., as fotson-dearing, -breathing, 
shooting adjs.; potson-eater, -maker, -secretor, 
-seller, -swallower, ¢. Instramental, parasyn- 
thetic, etc., as foison-barbed, -dipped, -laden, -proof, 
-sprinkled, -tatnted, -tipped, -toothed adjs. , 

1835-6 Todd's Cyct. Anat. 1. 208/2 Scorpions have also 
a “poison-apparatus. 1816 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. xvii. 
(1818: II. 67 Their abdomen is also furnished with a 
*poison-bag. , in which is secreted a powerful and veno- 
mous fluid. 1834 Tait’s May. 1. 124/1 Their arrows, *potson- 
barbed. 1838 Lyttos~ Leréa 1. ii, Imprisoned..witb the 
*poison bowl or the dagger hourly Lefore my eyes. 1599 
T. Mfovret] S7/Aworms 67 Of brittle Ash, and *poyson- 
breathing vgh [yew]. 1849-52 Todd's Cycl. Anat IV. 883/2 
The tooth itself is crescentic, with the horns..soas tocircum- 
scribe the *poison-canal. 1835 Tatrourp /ow un. ii, The 
tree, whose bianches stifling virtue, Shed *poison-dews on 
joy. 1866 Ruskix Crown Hild Oltve iii. (1898) 147 A 
“poison-dipped sceptre, whose touch was mortal. 1849-52 
Lodd's Cyt Anat. 1V. 888/1 The *poison-duct..rests in a 
slight groove. .on the convex side of the fang, 1826 Kirsy & 
Sp. Entomol. VV. xvii. 479 lis venomous maxilla the *poison- 
fangs. 1897 Adlbult’s Syst. Med. 11. Bog When the snake 
opens its jaws before striking the poison-fangs are erected. 
1819 Keats ésate.ta xiii, ven bees. . Know there is richest 
juice in “poison-flowers. 1849-52 Todd's Cycl. Anat. lV. 
883/2 The fang appears. .to be perforated by the duct of 
the *poison-gland. 1552 Hutort, *Poyson maker, veneficus. 
1679 Duaypen 77. & Cr. v. ii, Their horse-bodies are *poivon- 
proof. 1902 H. H. Pricttarp Thro’ Heart of Patagonia 
ii. 44 A low green belt of “poison-scrub. 1826 Kirby & 
Se. Entomol. 1V. xli. 127 In the Scorpion..the *poison- 
secretor is clothed externally with a horny thickish ni m- 
hrane. 1552 Hvutort, *Poyson seller, nevenarius. 1840 
E11za Cook World viii, There are spots wheie the *poison- 
shrub grows 1819 R. Sueur. Az-adne u.i. 19 Thou shed- 
dest thy “poison-slime upon the flower Of a pure woman's 
honour. 1856 Aytoun Sofhwedd u. xvii, Ive heard that 
*poison-sprinkled flowers Are sweeter in perfume. 1873 
Frame, Empire & Civiliz. 43 Which has left a *poison- 
sting in many hearls. 1735 SOMERVILLE Chase Iv. 226 The 
*polson-tainted Air. 1899 WerNER Capt. of Locnsts 151 
‘The boy hurt his hand badly—spiked tt on some *poison- 
thorn, I think. 1596 Frrz Gerray Sir F. Drake (1831) 29 
*Poyson-tooth'd viper, impiously that bires The wombe of 
tho.e who are her favorites, 

5. Spectal Combs.: poison-cart (4ustral.) a 
cart carrying poisoncd meat for the destruction 
of the dingo; poison-cup, (@) a cup containing 
poison; (4) a cup or other vess:l reputed to break 
on poison being poured into it; poison-flour, 
a name for sublimated arsenic trioxide (flowers of 
arsenic) in the process of refining; poison-lime, 
a preparation of lime in which skins are immersed 
in order to remove the hair before tanning; poison- 
ring, a ring by which poison was communicated 
in the grasp of the hand; poison-tower, a cham- 
ber in which the poisonous fumes are condensed in 
arsenic works; poison-vent, a channel through 
which the fumes pass into the fozson tower. 

1898 ‘R. Botprewoop Rom. Canvas Tewan 61 All this 
time the *poison-cart was kept going 1826 Mrs. Hemans 
Forest Sanct. t. xx, 1 flung it back, as guilt’s own *poison- 
cup. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 56 According to the quality of 
the “poison. flour [previously called ‘aisenic meal ‘} it yields 
from % to § of iis weight of the glass or enamel. 1883 R. 
Hatpane Workshop Receipts Ser. . 372/1 The unhairing 
in lime-piis is done..with the so-called ‘*poison-lime’. 
1877 W. Jones Finger-ring 433 A “poison ring of curious 
construction is described by Mr. Fairholt. 1839 Ure Dice. 
Aris 55 A vertical section of the “poison tower /éfd 823 
There are poison towers and extensive condensing chambers 
attached. /é%d. 56 Pipes leading to the *poison vent. 

b. esp. in names of plants (or parts of them) 
having poisonous qualities: poison-ash = fo/son- 
Sumac; poison-bay, /iicizm floridanum (N.O. 
Magnoliacez), the leaves of which are reputed 
poisonous; poison-berry, any plant (or its fruit) 
of the gcnus Cestrum(N.O. Solanacew), of the West 
Indies and Brazil; also, ‘the boraginaceous shiub 
Bourreria succhlenta’ (Cent, Dict.); poison- 
bulb, a South African bulbous plant (or its bulb), 
Buphane toxicaria or Hemanthus toxicarius (N.O. 
Amaryliidacex); also the allied Crinum asia- 
ticum; poison-bush, (@) a poisonous species of 
Euphorbia; (6) a West Indian shrub, 7hevetia 


neritfolia (N.O. Apocynacee); poison-dogwood, 
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poison-elder = fotson-sumac; poison-flag, an 
American species of Iris (/. versicolor); poison- 
hemlock, U.S. the common hemlock, Cozetune 
maculatun:; poison-ivy, a trailing or climbing 
species of sumac, Ahus Toxtcodendron, of N. 
America, having trifoliolate leaves, and producing 
poisonous effects when touched: poison-nut, (a) 
the violently poisonous seed of Zanghinia venent- 
fera (N.O. Apocynacee), used by the natives of 
Madagascar in trial by ordeal; alsothetre2; (6) = 
Nox vomica (Webster 1864); poison-oak, the low- 
growing variety of Rhus Toxicodendron (see potson- 
zuvy); also the allied A. diverstloba of Pacific N. 
America, which has similar properties; poison- 
pea, Sivainsona Greyana (sce next’; poison- 
plant, name in Australia for several leguminous 
plants whose leaves are poisonous to cattle, as 
species of Gastrolobtum, Swatnsona Greyana, and 
Lotus australis; poison-root (of Carolina), Zs- 
culus pavia, the twigs and roots of which were used 
to stupify fish; poison-sumac, Ahus venenata, 
a tall N. American shrub with pinnate leaves, also 
called fotson-ash or potson-eldcr, and having pro- 
perties resembling those of the allied fozsor-zuy ; 
poison-vine, (@) a climbing plant of Mediterra- 
nean regions, Pertploca grava (\N.O. Asclepiadacer), 
having poisonous milky Juice (also called mz/k- 
vine); (6) = potson-ivy; +poison-weed, ? 
potson-ivy; poison-withe: sec quot. Sce also 
POISON-TREE, PoISONWOOD. 

1760 J. Lee /ntrod. Bot. App. 323 *Poison Ash, Rius. 
1763 W. Lewts Comin. Phil. Techn. 330 Mr. Catesby .. 
describes one, called there the poison-ash, from whose 
trunk flows a liquid, black as ink 1866 77eas. Bot. 619 In 
Alabama. ./(dicinin] floridanunt..has..acquired the name 
of *Poison-bay. 1756 P. Brownt Jamaica (1789) 173 Blue 
*Poison Herries. .. he nightingales are said to feed upon the 
berries of this shrub, which are reckoned very poisonous. 
1864 WessSTER, *Potscn-bulb, 1866 Treas. Bot 181 Bluphane} 
toxicaria is called the Poison Bulb, and is said to be fatal 
tocattle. 1760 J. [eR /utrod. Bot. App. 323 *Poison Bush, 
Enphorbia. 1871 Kixcstry Ai Lasé i, It proved to be 
Thevecia nertifolia... Vhis was the first..warning which we 
got not to meddle rashly with ‘ poison-bush*. 1857 HEN- 
FREY Bot, § 436 Altus tenenata, *Poison-Elder or Poison- 
Suinach. 1866 Treas. fot. 979 Poison Sumach or Poison 
Elder, is a tall shrub with pinnate leaves. 1845-so Mrs. 
Lincots Lect. But, 140 Species of Iris, one of which, the 
common blue flag,. .is sometimes called “Poison flag, oz. 
151 *Poison hemlock, (Conium,) water parsnip,..water cow- 
bane, aie among the poisonous plants of this tribe. 1857 
Gray First Less, Bot. (1866) 34 By these rootlets..the Ivy 
of Europe, and our Pyison Rhus.—here called *Poison 
Ivy,—fasten themselves firmly to walls. 1883 C. Puetps 
in /larper's Alay. Jan. 282/2 Vhe poison-ivy was gorgeous 
witha fatal beauty. 1857 HeNrrry Sot, $512 The seeds of 
.. the Madagascar *Poison-nut are very deadly. 1760 J. 
Ler /atrod. Bot. App. 323 "Poison Ouk, A/us. 1883 
STEVENSON Silzerado Sg. 42 An abominable shrub or weed 
called poison-oak, whose very neighbourhood is venomous 
to some. 1884 Mitte Plant-n., Swainsona Greyana, 
Darling River Pea, Hoise-poison-plant,..or “Poison Pea, of 
Australia. 1866 7>cas. Bot. 521 A number of the species of 
this [Gastrotobium} and of allied genera are known in 
Western Australia as *Poison plants; and fariners lose 
annually a large number of cattle through their eating the 
foliage. /d/d. 522 Dr, Harvey says the worst of the Poison- 
plants is Glastrolobium) bflobum. 1712 Petiver in Piz. 
Trans. XXVII. 424 Carolina *Poyson Root. .. Caslanez 
Equina: facie. Arbor. .flore galeatospicato. 1857-66 *Poison- 
sumach [see parson elder). 1624 Cart. Smitu Virginia 170 
The poysoned weed [in the Bermudas] is much in shape like 
our English Tuy. mwargiu, The *poison weed. 1693 /’77. 
Trans XVII. 619 The *Poyson-Wytb of Barbados, which 
is a kind of Bryony. 

B. adj. Poisonous, poisoned, envenomed. Oés. 
exc. as coinciding with the attrib. use of the sb. 
in 4a. 

1530 Tinpacr His. (Parker Soc.) I. 17 With what poison, 
deadly, and venomous hate hateth a man his enemy. /did. 
18 To make him of so poison a nature. 1531 /6ié IL. 143 
Ye have chewed and mingled it with your poison spittle. 
1533 More Answ. Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1063/2 A crosse.., the 
beholdynge wheruf dcuowred and destioyed the venome of 
al the poyson serpentes. 1769 FE Bancrort Guiana 257 
Yheir arms are., poison arrows, 1822 SHELLEY S.eues fr. 
Faust ii. 78 They dart forth polypus antennae, ‘lo blister 
with their poison spume The wanderer. 1897 Mary Kincs- 
Ley IV. Africa 464 If he claims the ordeal,..be usually has 
to take a poison drink. 

Poison (poi:z'n), v. Forms: see the sb.; also 
4poisone, 5 poysn-yn, poysne, poysyn, (posyn), 
© poisin. [ME. fofson-en, a. OF. forsonn-er to 
give to drink (cf. mod.F. ezfotsonner to poison), 
f. fotsoz Poison, or refashioned from an OF, *fo7s- 
nier:—l.. polion-Gre to give (any one) to drink, to 
drug, f. £0¢26-r2em drink, poisonous draught, PoTion. 
So Pr. foztonar, Sp. porzofar.) 

1. trans. To administer poison to; to introduce 
poison into the system of (man or animal) ; to kill 
or injure by means of poison, poisonous gases, etc. 

13.. Coer de L. 2732 He leet taken alle the cors..And 
caste into the watyr off our welle, Us to poyson and to 
quelle. 13.. £. E. Addit, P, B. 1095 Poysened & parlatyk 
& pyned in fyres. ¢1380 Wvcuir Wés. (1880) 333 Pe pope 
& pe emperour my3te priuely be poysined bi suche fadres. 
1387 Trevisa Higdex (Rolls) VII. 303 He was i-poysened 
wip venym Pat was i-doo in his cbalys. ¢ 1400 MaunpEv. 
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(Roxb.) vi. 39 Pis same sowdan was puysond at Damasc. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 295/1 Yo Puson, toxtearc. 1526 Pilgr. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 234b, Lyke as the worme y* Is 
crusshed or poysoned. 1560 Davus tr. Séesdane's Comm. 
260 b, The Pope hireth men to poyson other. 1676 Evne- 
RreEDGE Jan of Mode nr. iii, Sir op. Lsat near one of ’em.. 
and was almost Poison’d with a pair of Cordivant Gloves he 
wears, Lov. Oh!.. How I hate the smell! 1697 DrypEn 
Virg. Georg. 1. 813 The Water-Snake .. lyes poyson’d in 
his Bed. 1785 W.THomson Watson's Philip [11 (1839) 327 
He was charged with having poisoned the queen. 1802 
R. ANoersoN Cumberld Ball.35 Peer Jemmy was puzzen’d, 
they say, hy a black. 1879 Froupr Czsar 119 Boys of ten 
years had learnt the art of poisoning their fathers. 
b. To produce morbid effects in (the blood, 
a wound, a limb, etc.) by impregnation or infusion 
of poison, decompos ng organic matter, ptomaine, 
ete. Cf. blood-potsoning in Potsonrne v6. sb. b, 
1605 Suaks. Lear im. vi. 70 Tooth that poysons if it bite. 
1635 J. Hayvwarp tr. Biondi's Banish'd Virg. 203 The raw 
nocturnall ayre that had poysoned the wound. 1899 J. 
Hutcwinson in Arch. Surg. 1. No. 38 157 Mrs. M had 
been pushing back the nail-fold at the root of the nail with 
a penknife and had as she suspected poisoned it. A/od. 
His hand was poisoned by being pierced with an old nail. 
The bite of some insects nay poison the blood. A foot 
poisoned by the action of a dye-stuff on an excoriated part. 
2. To impregnate, taint, or infect (air, water, 
etc.) with poison so as to render it poisonous or 
baneful; to charge or smear (a weapon) with 


poison. See also PoISONED 2. 

61375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxxiii, (George) 62 Thru. .corrupcion 
Of pe ayre pat he wald poyson. 1548 Exyor, /xficcre pocula 
vencno, to poison the drynk, to put poyson In the cuppe. 
1552 Hutoer. Poyson a place wythcarrayne, /uuesto. 1553 
T. Witson Rhet. (1580) 127 As if one should poison a Con- 
duite hedde, or a River, from whence all menne fetche their 
water, 1612 WeBsTtER White Devil Wks. (Rtldg.) 36/2 To 
have poison’d his prayer-book, or a pair of beads, The 
puinmel! of his saddle,..Or the handle of his racket. 1697 
Drypen Virg. Georg. 1. 725 A Plague .. Pois‘ning the 
Standing Lakes, and Pools Impure. 1851 Mayne Retp 
Scalp Hunt. xxvii, Indians ..engaged in poisoning the 
points of their arrows. 

3. fig. a. To corrupt, pervert morally; to turn 
to error or evil, influence perversely. 

1395 Purvey Remonstr. (1851) 99 It is feynid now that 
symple prestis wolen poisone men with gastli venym, that 
is, errour othir eresie, 1550 J. Coxe Lug. §& fr. Heralds 
§ 68 Eijb, Monster de Labright .. whose ancetours you 
poysoned with money causyng them to be traytours to 
Englande. 1604 SHaxs. Of/. 1. iii. 112 Did you, by indirect, 
and forced courses Suodue, and poyson this yong Maides 
affections? 1701 Rowe Amd. Step-Aloth. u. ii. 787 Hast 
thou not With thy false Arts poyson'd his Peoples Loyalty? 
1868 Freeman Worn. Cong. 11. vii. 137 There was another 
voice at the royal ear, ever ready to poison the royal mind. 

b. To prove destructive or fatal to (an action, 
state, condition, etc.). 

1605 SHaxs. Lear 11. iv. 39 Meeting heere the other 
Messenger, Whose welcome | perceiu’d had poison’d mine. 
1687 Boyle Vartyrd. Theodora ix, The deadly draught.. 
poysoned not his [Socrates'] reputation,..but that of his 
accusers and his judges. 1697 Dryoen Wire. Past. vu. 40 
Lest his ill Arts or his malicious Tongue Shou'd poison, or 
bewitch my growing Song. 1765 Foote Commissary 1. 
Wks. 1799 II. 15 The slightest suspicion wou'd poison your 
project. 1894 Hatt Caine Afanxman in. x. Tom could 
not deny himself a word of bitterness to poison the pleasure. 

4. transf. To render (a thing) foul and unfit for 
its purpose by some noxious or deleterious addition 
or application. 

1500-20 Dunsar Pocits lix.g That fulle dismemberit hes 
my meter, And poysound it with strang salpeter. a 1693 
Luptow Jez. (1771) 31 Confessing that he had accordingly 
poisoned two cannon and the Harquebuz that was broken. 
1706 PrHittirs, To Poison a Piece, a Term in Gunnery, 
See To Cloy and to Nail. 1765 A7usenm Rust. 111. 284 
Some .. were exactly level, so as to be quite poisoned with 
the wet, which could not drain off. 1816 VANOERSTRAETEN 
Impr. Agric. 6 The land will be poisoned with noxious 
roots and plants. 1884 C. G. W. Lock IWVorkshop Recetpts 
Ser. 11. 66/2 ‘They pronounced it to be full of arsenic and 
antimony; so..that their furnaces were, as they said, 
‘poisoned ', and rendered unfit for refining. 

5. Saltworks. (See quots.) 

1885 Hottanp Chesh. Gloss., Poisoning, .. said of a pan 
when some ingredient is put into it to make the brine work 
differently. 1894 Barinc-Goutp QOveen of L. II. 16 A little 
glue or soft soap is put into the biine—this is called 
‘poisoning ' it—to collect the impurities. 

Poisonable (poi'zanab’l), a. [f. prec. + -ABLF.] 

+1. Having the property of poisoning ; poisonous. 

c1470 Henryson Orpheus & Eurydice 313 (Bann. MS.) 
Thy meit wennome. thy diink is pvsonable. c1sso R. 

Birston Sayte Fortune Biv, Three thinges there be to man 
as venim poysonable. @1598 Rotrock Lect. Passion, etc. 
(1616) 531 The drinking of deadly and poysonable things, 
1645 Ussuer Body Div. (1647) 368 Without the which they 
may be hurtful! and poisonable unto us. ¢1720 W. Gipson 
Harrier's Guide wu, liv. (1738) 207 ‘The biting of a mad Dog, 
is not so poisonable as is generally supposed. 

2. Capable of being poisoned ; stibject to poison. 

1846 in WorcesTER. 1871 Sir J. Pacetin Alem. & Lett. 
iii. 246 My hlood and textures regained the state they bad 
before..and I became again more poisonable. 

+ Poi-sonal,a. Obs. rare. [See -aL 1.] Poisonons. 

a 1660 Contemp. [list. Irel. (Ir. Arch. Soc.) 1. 132 That 
prejudicious and poysonall peace. /by:/. III. 85. 

Poisoned (poi‘z'nd), f/. a. [f. Poison v. 
+ -ED 1,] 

1. Of men or animals: Affected with, sickened 
with, or killed by poison. 
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¢1300 Cursor AZ. 21036 (Edin.) Pe pussund [v. 7. puisund, 
poysoned] nen he raisid rape Pat war stan-dede for suilc a 
drinc, ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 407,1 Poysenyd, intoxicatus, 
atrulentus. 1483 Cath. Augl. 295/1 Pusond, toxicatus, 
venenatus. 1898 Adlbutt's Syst. Ned. V. &87 In certain 
poisoned conditions of blood .. fatty degeneration of the 
muscular fibres of the heart may be very extensive. 1899 Jd. 
VIII. 641 Where is a distinct history of a poisoned wound. 

b, jig. Affected with moral poison; corrupted. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens m. 1xxx. 430 A Pharisee, who maketha 
glorious and beautifull shewe, but inwardly is of a corrupt 
and poysoned nature. 

2. Impregnated, imbued, charged, or smeared 
with poison. , 

1470-83 Matory Arthur xvii iil. 729 And soo it befelle.. 
a good knyght. to take a poysond Appel. 1600 J. Pory tr. 
Leo's Africa Introd. 27 Which causeth them to shoote 
poisoned arrowes. 1605 SHaKs AZacé.1. vii. 11 This euen- 
handed Iustice Commends th’ Ingredience of our poyson‘d 
Challice To our owne lips. 1725 De For l’oy. round World 
(1840) 89 For fear of poisoned arrows. 

b. jig. Charged with moral poison. 

1367 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1.537 That the youtheid be 
nocht infectit be poysonit doctrine. 1611 DBiste 7 vans/. 
Pvef.3 The Scripture is..a Physi[cilons-shop of preseruatiues 
against poisoned heresies. 1741 Mippieton Cicero 11. x. 
391 The flatteries and poisoned honors of the Senate. 

+ 3. l:ndowed with poison; venomons. O6s. 

1533 More Answ. Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1963/2 Al y* poy- 
soned serpentes of hell. 1579 Lyty FAuphues (Arh) 124 
‘Taken out of the heade of the poysoned Dragon. 1582 
StTanyaurst 42neis .(Arb.) 58 The owtpeaking from weeds 
of poysoned adder, 

+h. fig. Full of moral poison; envenomed, 
malignant. Oés. 

1508 Dunpar /lyting 70 It salbe blawin owt, How that 
thow, poysonit pelor, gat thy paikis. 1588 J/arpred. L frst. 
(Arb.) 3 Right poysond, persecuting and terrible priests. 

Poisoner (poi'zana1).  [t. Porson v7. + -ER 1. 
One who or that which poisons (/7f. and fig.). 

1382 Wycur Rev. xxii. 15 Houndes, and venym doers [g7. 
or poyseners], and vnchaast men. 1482 Mon’ of Evesham 
(Arb.) 83 They that were posynners and posynyd folke. 1563 
Winget Four Scoir Thre Ouest. Wks. 1888 I. 52 Poyson- 
naris of the peple of God. 1611 Suaks. Int. 7.1. ii. 352, 
I must be the poysoner Of good Polixenes. 1693 DryvpEeN 
Fuvenal vr, (1697) 159 So inany Mischiefs were in one com- 
hin’d; So much one single Pois'ner cost Mankind. 1868 
FREEMAN Norm. Cong. 11. ix. 413 Having..stooped to the 
trade of a secret poisoner, 1889 Cen/ury Alag. Aug. 510 
The cobra surpasses as a poisoner all of our American snakes, 
1893 Daily News 28 Feb. 5/1 It renders the animal proof 
against the attacks of the poisoner microbe. 

Hence Poi‘soneress (7a7‘e), a female poisoner. 

1598 GRENEWEY Zacilus' Ann. xin. iv. 183 Nero..com- 
manded the poisoneresse [Agrippina] to be put to death. 
1611 CotGr., Lrzpoisonneresse, a poisonneresse, a Woman 
that impoiscns. 

Poi‘sonful, a. Ods. or dial. [f. Porson sé. 
+-FUL.] Full of or containing poison; poisonons, 
venomous, deadly, baneful. a. /7/. 

1554 Brecon Sufplic. Wks. 1563 II. 1. 22 Vnto these 
vnwholsome and pestilent and poysonfull Pastures the 
dryue the shepe. 1596 Rateicn Discov. Guiana 26 There 
breed diuers poysonfull wormes and serpents. 1615 W. 
Lawson Country Housew. Gard. (1626) 45 Poysoafull sinoke. 
1643 Trapp Comm. Gen. x\v.7 He makes of a poisonfull 
viper, a wholesome triacle. 1693 I. MaTHer Cases Conse. 
(1862) 262 The vulgar Error concerning the Pasilisks killing 
with the Look of his Poysonful Eye. [1855 Rosinson 
Whitby Gloss. s. v., ‘The house was parfitly puzzomful ‘.] 

b. fg. Poisonous to the mind or morals. 

1sz0 Wuitinton / "ule. (1527) 22 (20) What is so detestable 
to a man as this poysonfull couetyse? 31534 — Zudlyes 
O@fices\. (1540) 20 Mischevous and poysonfull flaterers. 1662 
Hissert Body Diz, 1. 233 ‘Whey vented their damnable and 
poisonful doctrine. 1679 C. Nesse Auntid, agst. Popery 157 
‘This is such a poisonful position. 

Hence + Poi‘sonfully adv., venomously. 

1599 Broughton's Let. vii. 20 Marrow, verely serpentine 
and viperous,..poysonfully sprinkling his Grace. 

Poisoning (poizanin), v/. 5d. [f. Poison v. 
+ -1nc!.] ‘Ihe action of the verb Poison, 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 407/1 Poysenynge, intoxicacio. 1548 
Voatt, ete. Lrasm, Par. Mark v. 30b, Treasons and 
poysoninges, with the practise of art Magike or sorcery. 
1626 Bacon Sy/va § 915 Poisoning of air is no less dangerous 
than poisoning of water. 1631 Star Chamdé. Cases (Camden) 
ro A poysoninge of my Lord’s honor with the Duke, with 
the King, and with the rest of the nobility. 1769 Brack. 
STONE Com. LY. iii. 34 In case of murder by poisoning,a man 
may be a principal felon, by preparing and laying the poison. 

b. As the second element in combinations with 
words denoting (a) the agent or medium, as écer-, 
Jood-, frngus-, phosphorus-potsoning, (6) the ob- 
ject, as blood-poisoning, ‘a term in popular use 
to denote diseases arising from the introduction 
into the blood of decomposing organic matter’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1881); toxcemia. 

1897 Phosphorus poisoning [see PHOspHoRUS 4]. 1900 
Weestm. Gaz. 1 Dec. 6/2 The number of persons.. who 
have been or are suffering from beer-poisoning amounts to 
about 1,200. 1902 Daily Chron, 18 Sept. 3/4 The microbe 
.. discovered by Dr. Klein in the Welbeck food-poisoning 
cases. 1904 H/estnt. Gaz. 6 Oct. 10/1 A very considerable 
number of the cases of fungus-poisoning recorded annually. 

Poisoning, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG 4] 
That poisons; poisonons. 

1604 F. Herine AZod. Defence 24 The poisoning quality of 
Arsenicke. 1828 A. Jotty Sunday Serv. (1840) 246 Tem- 
poral quiet often proves intoxicating and poisoning by its 
pleasures. 1847 Emerson Pvems, H’oodnotes 1.69 Whom 
the city’s poisoning spleen Made not pale, or fat, or lean. 


POISONY. 


Poi'sonless, 2. rave. [f. Porson sd. + -ttss.] 
Free from poison. 
_ 1608 Torsett Serpents 272 Their [English spiders’) hyting 
Is poysontesse. 1654 W. Jexkyn Fut, Sex. 11 Not only. 
poisonlesse but wholsome. 1895 C. F. Nicos in Review 
of Kev, Mar. 292 A commune..would require. .to be poison- 
less, at least with regard to virulent. . disease. 

+ Porisonly, adv. Obs. rare. [f. Porson a. 
+ -LY 2.] Poisonously, aftcr thc manner of poison. 

1562 J. Heywoop Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 214 Thy prophesy 
poy-only to the pricke goth. 

+ Poitsonment. Ods. rare—". [f. Porson v. + 
-MENT: cf. F. empotsonnement.] The act of poison- 
ing; in quot., a means of poisoning, poison. 


Bb? 

¢1470 Haroinc Chron. ccx. v, Some in his sherte put oft 

tyme venemyng, And some in meate and drinke great 
poysonement; Some in his hose, by great ymagenement. 

Poisonous (poi‘zanas), a. [f. Poison sb. + 
-OUS. } 

1. Containing or of the nature of poison; having 
the quality or properties of a poison; venomous. 

1573-80 Barer Aly. P 546 Poisonous. Venemous, full of 
poison, stinking, of an euill taste, wivulentus. 1665 DrypEN 
& Howaxrn /nd. Queen 1. i, Yet we destroy the poisonous 
viper’s young. 1697 Drypen lire. Georg. 1. 209 Nor 
pois'nous Aconite is here produc’d. 1726 Leon Alberti's 
Archit. 1. 15/2 A Steam..so poysonous, that. .it..infected 
all Asia. 1866 77veas. Bot, 109 ‘Vhe Deadly Nightshade... 
All parts of the plant are poisonous. /é7d., When taken in 
large or poisonous doses. 

2. fig. Morally destructive or corrtypting; con- 
veying an evil influence ; malevolent, malignant. 

@ 1886 Sipney Astr. 4 Stella civ, Enuious wits, what hath 
bene mine offence, That with such poysonous care my 
lookes you maike? 1660 777a/ Regic. 14 Many Poysonous 
Opinions having gone abroad. 1817 Suettry Rev. /slam 
1x. xv, The falsehood of their poisonous lips. 1904 BENson 
Challoners xiii, Ves, it is nonsense. .. It is poisonous, suicidal 
nonsense. 1906 Daily Chron. 6 Mar. 4/7 ‘ Awfully ’,‘ rotten’ 
—and ‘poisonous’, which is rapidly superseding both—are 
probably the most ill-used words in the English language 
as it Is spoken. 

+b. With of: Having the quality of poisoning 
or destroying ; destructive of. Ods. 

1607 Suaks. Cor. v. iii. 135 You might condemne vs As 
poysonous of your Honour. 

3. Comb. 

1611 SHAKS. Cyd,11. 11. 5 What false Italian, (As poysonous 
tongu d, as handed)? 

Hence Poi-sonously adv. (in quot. 1646 = by 
poison); Poi’sonousness. 

1646 Sir T. Browne /’seud. Ep. 175 The Antipathy be- 
tween a Toad and a Spider, and that they poisonously 
destroy each other, is very famous. 1727 Baitey vol. II, 
Potsoncusness, poisonous Quality, 1871 Napneys Prev. & 
Cure Dis. \. vil. 245 Foul air which acts poisonously upon 
the system. 

+ Poi'sonsome, a. Oés. [f. Poison sb. + 
-soME.] Charged or tainted with poison, poisonous. 

c1so5 Cart. Wyatt R. Dudley's Voy. W. Ind. (Hakl. 
Soc.) 19 This ilande beinge soe poisensome a place .. might 
breed some contagious infection amonge our men. 1630 
RR. Foknuson's Kingd. & Commu. 425 Most huge Dragons 
and poisonsome. 1650S. CrarKe £ecl. Hist., Calvin (1654) 
638 The poysonsom Doctrines of the Libertines and Carpo- 
cratians. 1688 R. Homme Armoury u. 123/1 Poisonsom 
Smokes..are. in their Kinds and Degiees hurtful. 

Hence + Poitsonsonieness. Uds. 

1645 Ussuer Sody Div. (1647) 143 Because there are 
principles of hurtfulnesse and poysonsomnes in them. 


Poi‘son-tree. 

1. Name for varioustrees with poisonons properties. 

ta. Some West Indian tree (?0f the N. O. Exphoréiacez). 
Obs. b. Tbe poison-sumac, RAus venenata, and other 
poisonous species of R/us. c. The upas-tree, Axtraris 
toxicaria.  @. Acacia varians of Australia. @. Croton 
Verreauxii of Queensland. 

1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 622 There is an Arborescent sort 
with a very large Leaf, no less venomous than the AZaxci- 
nello,..by those of Barbados called the Poyson-tree. 1721 
Suerarp 76id. XXXI1. 147 The Poyson-Tree grows to the 
bigness of Elder. 1811 J. J. SrocKoate (¢/¢/e) Civil and 
Military Sketches of the Island of Java, .. comprising .. 
authentic particulars of the Celebrated Poison-Tree. 1857 
Henrrey £fem. Bot, § 459 Acacia varians, of Australia, 
has been called the Poison-tree. 1884 Matter Plant-2., 
Poison-tree, .. Queensland, Croton Verreanxti. 1893 Srox 
Mechanic's Own Bk, (ed. 4) 163 Excoecaria Agallocha 
(Poison ‘[ree).. wood is hard, and fine-grained. ; 

2. gen. Any tree of poisonous or deleterious 


nattre. Also fig. (Cf. wpas-tree.) 

@ 1835 Mrs. Hemans in H. F. Chorley Ae. (1837) I. 273 
From such agonizing strife the mind will often seek refuge— 
though it be the shelter of a poison-tree. 1849 tr. Fougue's 
Sir Elidoc 70,1 feel myself like a poison-tree in the dukedom. 

Poi‘sonwood. a. Name for certain poisonous 
species of Ahus, as KR. venenata, the Poison-sumac 
of N. America, and 2. ALetopium of the West 
Indies. b. Sebastianza lucitda(N.O. Euphorbiacex), 
of the West Indies. 

1721 Duptey in Phil. Trans. XXXI. 145 The Poyson- 
Wood-Tree grows only in Swamps, or low wet Grounds, 
and .. is by some called the Swamp Sumach. Ibid. 146 
The Poyson-Wood..has this effect only on some particular 
Persons and Constitutions. 1730 Mortimer 7did. XXXVI. 
430 Toxicodendron, foltis alatis,..the Poison Wood. This 
Tree distills a Liquid, black like Ink, which the Inhabitants 
say is Poison. 1884 Mitter Plant-n., Poisonwood, W. 
Indian, Sedastianta lucida, 

+ Poi‘sony,¢. Obs. vare. [f. Poison sb. +-y.]. 
Containing or of the nature of poison ; poisonous. 

as 


POISSARDE. 


1591 Sytvester Du Bartas 1. iii. 70 The poysonie Ser- 
pents that unpeople quite Cyrenian desarts. /érd. 1072 
Pale Envies poysonie heads, 1746 Breixtat in Pil. 
Trans. XLIV. 143 (149',1...cuppd it, and drew out a 
Quart or more of ugly poisony slimy Stuff. 


| Poissarde pwasard). [F., a low foul- 
mouthed woman, a market-woman, fem. of obs. 
poissard pickpocket, rogue, f. fox pitch + -ARD, 
because things ‘stick to his fingers’; also a fish- 
wife (by association with Zoisson tish).) A French- 
woman of the lowest class, esp. one of the Parisian 
market-women, who led riots during the first 


revolution. 

1790 H. Wacpote Let. to Miss Berry 3 July, The pois- 
sardes huzzaed them. 1797 Caxwine, etc. in Anti-¥acobin 
No. 4 (1799) 137 While her sportive Poissardes with light 
footsteps are seen ‘To dance in a rinz round the gay Guillo- 
tine. 1833 It. Marrinrau Fr. Hines 4% Pol. vii. 109 The 
shrill vored poissardes were broiling their rations, or 
heating their strong liquors. 1848 A. FonsLaxeve in Life 
4 Labours ii. (1874) 223 The women .., animated with tbe 
spirit of the poissardes of '9}. 

b. A French fishwite. 

18138 Sorting Mag. 11. 151 The bathing women, the 

oissard«s of the coast, in their blue flannel dresses. 1850 

USKIN Wood. Paint. V.1x. ix. 294 A friendly turn of mind 
towards herring fishing, whaling, Calais poissardes and 
many other of our choicest subjecis in after life. 

Poist, obs. Sc. form of Dost. 

+ Poister, vw. Ods. [app.a variant of PEstEer 
v.3 ef. OF. expaistrier \ 12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
trans. To hopple, fetter, entangle, encumber. 

In quot. 1523 (which is earlier than any instance of pester, 
entpester, or tm pester), the sense is not very clear. 

1523 Lo. Berners Frorss. 1. Pief 2 [History] depresseth, 
poystereth, and thrusteth downe such as ben wicked, yuell, 
and reprouable. 1557 J. Sanrorp Ffictetus 6 When his 
fooste is poistered and shakled, the bodie is also cumbred. 


+ Poi-sure. Obs. rare. [f. Poise v. + -URE. 
Cf, OF. potsure weight, what serves to weigh.] 
Poise, balance. 

@ 1619 FLETCHER IV Et without A/.1.1, Nor is this forc‘d, 
but the meer quality and poisure of goodness. 1643 Herter 
Axnsw. Ferne 33 The priority of the Peeres gives order and 
poysure..to the whole body. 1669 W. Simeson //ydrol, 
Chym. 313 The pressure of ayr within and..without the 
glass are brought to an..equal poysure. 

+ Poisy, a. Obs. rare. [f. Porse sb. + -y.] 
Heavy or bulky of body: cf. Peisy. 

1538 Etyot, Crassus, fatte, fleshy, thycke, grosse, poysye. 

Poite, obs. form of Pozr. 

Poitrel (portrél). Now //ist, and arch. Forms: 
5-6 poytrell, 6 poiterell, 6-8 poitrell, 7 -il, 
poictrel(1, poytrel,6-9 poitrel, 7-9-al,9-ail. [a. 
OF. poitral, orig. pettral, now with change of suffix 
pottratl:—L. pectorale breast-plate, PecToRAL. /’o2- 
trai is the Central or Parisian Ir. form, intro- 
duced into Eng. app. by Caxton, the earlier form 
from Norman Fr. being PEITREL, q. v.] 

A piece of armour to protect the breast of a horse : 
often richly gilt and ornamented, and retained for 


ornament after its defensive use had ceased. 

¢ 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon viii, 197 The horses 
gyrthe nor the poytrell myghte not helpe. 1§52z Exyor, 
Cucumts,..a bullion of copper, set on bridels or poilrels of 
horses, for an ornament. 1592 R. D. //ypnerotomachia 14 b, 
To the fore gyrth on eyther side was buckled a riche and 
gorgeous poiterell. ¢ 1621 Cuarmay /Had xix. 370 Alcymus 
put poitrils on, and cast upon their jaws their bridles. 1678 
Wancey Wound. Lit, World ww, xxvi. § 6. 408/1 ‘The horse 
had..a pendant Jewel of Precious Stones at his Poictrel. 
1714 Sreeve Pact. MJesc., Ninth Thebais 270 Below his 
Breast. .a bending Poitral hung. 1745S. Maoven Bonlter's 
Mon, 67 Her beauteous Lreast a golden Poitrell grac'd. 
1817 Moorrk ‘alla R. (1824) 86 Steeds..Their chains and 
poitiels glittering inthe sun. 1866 Conincton Aeneid vu. 
228 Golden poitrels grace their necks. _ 

b. ¢ransf. A breast-plate; a stiff stomacher. 

1607 R. Cfarrw] tr. “strenne’s World of Wonders 156, 
1 haue..lieard of certaine gentlewomen .. who made no 
bones to weare poytrels or stiffe stomachers, endangering 
thereby the lifeof their child. 12717 Buttock IVont.a Riddle 
11, 24 Your own puissant eyes against which no Poitrel is 
able to defend the heart of man. 

Poitrell, error ior PoiNTEL 1, 

{| Poitrinaire (pwatring‘r). 
chest + -atre:—L. -drius: sce -any 1] 
suffering from chest or lung disease. 

1882 Standard 22 Dec. 5/1 Comparatively youthful invalids, 
. described graphically, if not gracefully, by the foreign 
name of fottrinarres. 1884 Pak A/alt Gaz. 24 Sept. 2/1 
Tbe soft, warm air so dear and necessary to the poitrinaire. 

{| Poivrade (pwavra'd). Also 7-8 poiverade. 
[K. (1505 in Hatz.-Darm.) f. porvre pepper: sce 
-ADE.] Pepper-sauce. Also attrib. 

1699 Evetyn Accfaria App. Ojb, How a Poitverade is 
made. 1792 Cnartotte Smitu Desmond 1. 85 There was 
neither game gravy. nor poiverade, nor even bread sauce. 
1806 A. IluntER Culina (ed. 3) 215 When cold, and cut into 
Slices, it eats well with poivrade sauce. 1902 Darly Chron. 
11 Jan. 874 To make the poivrade sauce. 

Po‘kable, a. [f. Poke v.! + -abLe.] Capable 
of being poked. 

1882 C. W .Siemens in Mature X XVI. 396/1. The advan- 
tages .. claimed for the open fireplace are, that it is cheerful, 
‘pokahle’, and conducive to ventilation. 

Poke (pak), 54.1 Now chiefly dai. Forms: 
@. (3) 4- poke; also 5-7 pooke, 6-7 (9 dial.) 


[F., f. fottrine 
A person 
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poake, 7- poak; Sc. § poyke, 5-6 poik, 6 polk. 
B. Sc. and north. dial. 5 pok, 5-6 pokke, 7 
pocke, 8-9 pock. (9 dza/. puok, puock, pooak, 
pwok(e, pwoak; also pook, pouk, powk: £xzg. 
Dial. Dict.) [Notin OE,: ME. Joke from 14thc., 
represented 1276 by Anglo-L. Joka (unam pokam 
fang) agrees in form with ONF. fogue (12the., poke 
(14the. in Godef.) = F. poche; also lcel. fok7(13the.), 
early mod.Flem. foke (Kilian); also Ir. foc, Gael. 
poca bag; the affinities of which are uncertain, as is 
the question of their relationship to OE. fokha, ME. 
powhe, powh3, Poucu, bag (for which Lindisf. Gl. 
has also focca). The later Eng. spellings pook, 
poak imply lengthened 0, as do also the Sc. Zork, 
folk, A form with short 0 ( pok(h, pock) is found 
in Sc. and north. Eng. from rsth c., but this is 
not (pg), but (0), a vowel which, like that of Sc. 
puock and north. Eng. pwoke. pwooak, represents 
MI. 6 from o in an open syllable, The mod. Sc. 
pouk, vorth. Eng. pook, with (2, # , may correspond 
to NF, dial. foegze beside fogue. The phonology 
offers difficulties both in Eng. and Fr.: cf. Poucu.] 

1. A bag; a small sack: applied toa bag of any 
material or description, but usually smaller than 
a sack, Now dal. exc. in fo buy a pigin a poke 

Pic sb.1), in Sc. a cat in a poke, F. chat en poche. 

In Sc. applied to the bags or wallets in which a gaberlunzie 
or beggar carried provisions and portable property. 

a, 1276 Rot. Hundred. (1812) 1. 398/2 Quidam judei 
Lincolnie .. furebantur unam pokam lane. c¢ 1300 /favelok 
780 Hise pokes fulle of mele an korn. ¢1380 Wycuir Serv. 
Sel. Wks. II. 358 Pan shulde pees bein be chirche wipouten 
strif of doggis in a poke. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Reeve's 7. 358 
They walweas doon two piggesina poke. 1411 Nottingham 
Hee. 11. 86, j. poke cum salt, vd. ¢ 1440 Prop. Parv. 407/1 
Pooke (or poket, or walette), sa-cudus. 1488 /nv. R. Ward. 
(1815) 12 In a canves po‘k within the said box tuelf hundreth 
& sevin angel nobilis. 1508 Dunear Flpting 147 3e gang 
With polkis to mylne, and beggis baith meill and schilling. 
¢ 1530-1860 [see Pic sé.! 10a, bh 1g§58in Lance. H'r//s (1834) 
20 Two secks and two lesse pookes. 1615 W. Lawson 
Country Housew. Gard. (1626) 51 A gathering Apron like 
a Poake. 1648-60 Hrxuam, Aoren-sack, a Corne-sack, or 
a corne-pooke. 1723 Swirt New Year's Gift 17 A pair 
of leathern pokes [»7¢ folks], 1824 Scott Redganntlet 
Let, xiii, The hare-brained goose saw the pokes. 1875 
Brighton Datly News 10 Mar, 2/5 Bringing a poke of 
bran down a step-ladder. 1883 G. C. Davies Norfolk 
roads xix, (1884) 141 The eel-net is set across the dyke to 
catcl: them in its long ‘poke’. 1883 J. Y. Stratton //ofps 
5 Hop-pickers 34 From the bin the hops are carried in 
‘pokes to the ‘oast-house’, 12902 Berea (Kentucky) 
Quarter'y Nov. 17 It usually comes in two-pound paper 
packages, or ‘pokes’. 

B. 1447 tn Dundee Charters (1880) 24b, And of al vthir 
thinges pok, pak, and barel propoicionablie. ¢ 1470 HENRY. 
son Alor. Fab. wu. (Town & C. Mouse) xv, Pokkis [vr 
sekkis] full of grots. 1599 tcc. Bh. HW’, Wray in Antiquary 
XXXII. 243 Item ij sakes, i'j pokkes. 1625 besery Bhs. 
(Surtees) 296 Given for a pocke of coles, 2d. 1733 in 
Ramsay's Tea-t. Alisc. 1, 29 Ye shall hae twa good pocks, 
1823 Scott Redgauntlet Let. xi, The pock of siller. 

b. A bag holding a definite quantity, varying 
according to the nature of the commodity, as wool, 


coal, meal, hops ; used as a measure of capacity. 
(It is not clear whether the early quots. belong here.) 
1347-8 Aolls of Parit. 11. 215/2, xi pokes de madder. 
Aberiteen Regr. XV1. (Jam.), Polk of wool. 
Cycl. Agric. M1. 11253 Poke, of wool, 20 cwts. 
c. A pocket worn on the person. Ods. or arch. 
1600 SHaks. 4. ¥.L. 11. vii. 20 Then he drew a diall from 
his poake. 1675 Cocker A/orals 6 All are but Smoke To 
him that has no mony in his Poke. 1700 T. Prown 
Armnusem. Ser. & Com. iii. (1709) 16 With his Pockes as 
empty as his Brains. 1880 Ween Goethe's Faust 1. x. 183 
Apart from this I ve nothing in my poke. 


2. A bag or bladder filled with air, used by fisher- 


men as a buoy. U.S. 

1887 Fisheries U.S. Sect. v.11. 270 When the ' pokes ' are 
used, the officer gives the oider to‘ Vlowup! Blow up!’ and 
aman with sound lungs grasps one of these membranous 
pouches and inflates it...1t is then attached to the whale. 


+3. A long wide or full sleeve. Ods, 

1402 /’ol. Poents (Rolls) I]. 69 The pokes of purchace 
hangen to the erthe. 1432-s0 tr. //teden, Harl. Contin. 
(Rolls) VIII. 514 Grete insolence of vesture .. gownes with 
longe pokus, made in the maner of a bagpype. {1706 
Patties s. v., Pokes were also a sort of long-sleev'd Gowns, 
which Fashion grew so affected and extravagant, that the 
wearing of thei was forbidden.] 


+4. A kind of net, a bag-net. Ods. 

1579 Sc. Acts Yas. V/ (1814) IN1. 147/1 That destroyis 
the smoltis and fry of salmond..be polkis, creillis, trammel- 
Nettis, and hery watteris. 

5. A morbid bag-like swelling ontheneck. + a. 
In man, The goitre, also called Bavarian poke. 

1621 Burton Anat, Mel. 1. ii. 1. i. (1676) 42/2 Aubanus 
Bohemus referrs that Strv»za,or Poke of the Bavarians and 
Styrians to the nature of their waters. 1673 Ray Journ, 
Low C. 143 We saw..many men and women with large 
swellings under tbeir chins .. called .. by some in English, 

Bavarian Pokes. ; 
b. In sheep, A bag growing under the jaws, 
symptomatic of the rot; hence, the disease itself. 

1798 Statist. Acc. Scot. XX. 469 Seldom subject to that 
disease called by sheep-farmers the poke, (a swelling under 
the jaw), or to the scab... The poke, particularly, often proves 
fatal, 1878 Cumberland Gloss 76/1 Sheep tainted with rot 
often exhibit the symptom of a poke or bag under the jaws. | 


15.. 
1855 Morton 


POEE. 


6. The stomach of a fish. co//og. or dial. Also, 


the sound or air-bladder of a fish (Cert, Dict.). 

1773 Darrincton in Pll, Trans. LXIV. 117 Mr. Hunter 
opeued a charr..and found the poke, as our fishmongers 
call it, very different. 1897 W. Kincston in Darly News 
to Sept. 2/1, | once sawa gold ring taken ont of a cod’s poke. 

7. attrib. and Comb. : poke-bag (dza/.), the Long- 
tailed Titmouse (Acredula rosea); poke-boy (-ee 
quot.); poke-cheeked a., having baggy cheeks; 
poke-hooked a. (see quots.) ; poke-horse, a pack- 
horse carrying loads in two pokes or bags; poke- 
(pock-) net (see quot. 1805); poke- (pock-) 
nook, one of the corners at the bottom of a bag or 
sack ; one's own poke-nook, one’s own means, one’s 
private resources; poke- (pock-) shakings, the 
last portions of meal, etc., shaken out of a sack; 
fig. the smallest of a litter of pigs; the youngest 
child in a family ; + poke-sleeve, a deep and broad 
sleeve: see sense 3. Also PoKE-PUDDING. 

1885 Swainson Prov. Names Birds 32 The penduline 
form of the nest, and the feathers which compose the lining, 
have obtained for the bird tbe names of... Poke pudding or 
“Poke bag,.. Feather poke. 1805 R. W. Dickson /a 4, 
Agric. 11. 753 (//ofs\ Another person will be requisite in 
the hop-plantation, in order to pick up the scattered branches 
of the binds, and convey the produce to the kiln. A boy is 
in general employed in this business, who, from the nature 
of his work, is commonly called the *poke boy. 1843 Car- 
tyLe in Froude /.2/@ in Lond. (1884) 320 A long, sofi, *poke- 
cheeked face, with busy, anxious black eyes. 1883 Century 
Mag. XXV. go2/1 Many..fish..are caught, not by the 
hook entering the jaws of the fish, but because it is fastened 
in their stomach,..a fish so captured is called ‘ *poke- 
hooked’. 1897 Kiptixc Captains Courageous iii, Help us 
here, Harve. It’s a big un. Poke-hooked, too.. He had 
taken the bait right into his stomach. 1669 in Vorthund/d. 
Gloss. $.v., Bring all the ‘Poke-horses that trespasse upon 
the ffell into the comon pinefold. 1805 Forsytn Beauties 
Scotl, (1806) III. 389 Drag-nets, or *pock-nets, that is, nets 
in form of a bag, are often used. 1845 Statist. Acc. Scotd. 
XIV. 165 Catching fresh water fish with a kind of pock-net. 
1583 Leg. fp. St. Audrots 661 Bot menstrallis, serving man, 
and maid, Gat Mitchell in ane auld *pocke nucke. 1821 
Gat Aun. Parish xiv. (1850) 57 It was thonght that it [the 
cost} would have to come out of theirown pock-nook. 1844 
Lattrantine Aller of Deanhaugh i 18 Your mouter 
fills mony a pock nook. 1808 Jamirson, *Pock-shakines.., 
a vulgar term, used to denote the youngest child of a 
family. ..It ofien implies the idea of something puny in 
appearance. 1844 Sterugns BA. Faron 11.700 ‘The small 
weak pigs are usually nicknamed wrigs, or pock shakings. 
1592 Stow Anz. 519 Gownes witb deepe and broade sleeues, 
commonly called *poke slecues. 1714 S/ecta/or No. 619 Pg 
My learned Correspondent who writes against Master's 
Gowns and Poke Sleeves. 


Poke, s/.2 [app. either an application of pree. 
(from its shape or appearance), or (as more gencr- 
ally held) from Poke zv.! (froin its poking out or 
projecting). Actual evidence is wanting.] 

1. A projecting brim or front of a woman's 


bonnet or hat. 

(The meaning in quot. 2770 is not clear: cf. 1815 in sense 2.) 

31770 Lapy Mary Coke Frail. 28 Dec., The headdress.. 
must be black, that is to say the poke and the lappits, but 
upon the head you are permitted to wear the ribbon of the 
colour of your robe. 1813 Iapy Burcuersn Left. (1893) 6r 
Animmense quilling of lace or ribbon round the poke. 1859 
Gro. Euiot A. Sede |, The close poke of her little black 
Lonnet hid her face fiom him. 


b. Applied to a ‘sun-shade’ or ‘ngly', i.e. a 
detachable brim afhxed toa bonnet to shade the 


wearer's face. 

1859 Sata Gaslight § D. xxix. 341 Ladies..with blue 
pokes to their bonnets. 

2. Short for PokE-BoNNET. (In quot. 1815, perh. 
a woman’s muslin cap, formerly worn.) 

1815 Lavy Granvitte Leé. 5 Sept., Miss Smith in a little 
crushed muslin poke, a1845 Hoop Literary & Literal xi, 
‘They came—each ‘ Pig-faced Lady’, in that bonnet We 
calla poke. 1876 Gro. Extot Dan. Der. in. xxiv, A grey 
frieze livery and a straw poke, such as my aunt's charity 
children wear. 1896 Grorctana M. Stistep Life Sir RB. F. 
Burton xi 269 (In Gt. Salt Lake City] A poke-bonnet was 
universally woin—why is the Poke a symbol] of piety, 
Quakers, Salvationists, Mormons, Sisters of Mercy retiring 
alike inside its ungraceful shape? 

3. attrib. and Comb.: poke-brim, a projecting 
brim of a bonnet or hat; hence poke-brimmed 
a.; tpoke fly-cap, app. a fly-cap (Fiy sé,1 11) 
provided with a poke. 

1892 all A/all G. 19 May 1/3 The ‘ Mentone’ is a smart 
hat for the races. It is of fawn straw, with a *poke brim of 
moderate size lined with apple-green velvet, and a crescent. 
shaped back. 1899 Daily News 3 June 8/3 The *poke- 
brimmed hat, reminiscent of the thirties, is in cream-coloured 
straw tiimmed with tulle. 1810 Splendid Follies 11, 106 
Her hair was..adorned with a “poke-fly cap, and long lace 
lappets. 


Poke, 54.3 [f. Poke v.1] 
1. An act of poking; a thrust, push, nudge. (In 


obs. slang, A blow with the fist.) 

1796 Grose's Dict. Vulg. T. (ed. 3), Poke, a blow with the 
fist; I'll lend you a poke. 1831 Soctety 1.155 With a poke 
at the fire to make it blaze the brighter. 1848 Dickens 
Dombey vi, Giving hei such jerks and pokes from time to 
time. /drd. xvii, The Captain making a poke at the door 
with the knobby stick to assure himself that it was shut, 
1849 Lytton Caxzéons xvti. i, With a sly look..giving mea 
poke in the ribs. ; 

b. with advbs., as poke-out, an act of poking 


POKE. 


out ; poke-round, a going round and poking into | 


places; poke-up, an act of poking or stirring up. 

1874 Ruskin Hortus [nclusus (1887) 3 We go into the 
Sacristy and have a reverent little poke out of relics. 1901 
L. Mater Sir R. Cabnady vi. vii, We could ride over that 
..land and havea poke round for sites. 1905 Hests. Gaz. 
18 Aug. 3/1 All the birds sit so close that ‘ good dog Ponto’ 
almost has to give them a poke-up with his..nose to induce 
them to rise at all. : 

2. A contrivance fastened upon cattle, pigs, etc., 
to prevent them from breaking through fences: 


see quots. . . : 

(Supposed to refer to its action in poking the animal.) 

1828 Wesster, Poke, in New England, a machine to 
prevent unruly beasts from leaping fences, consisting of a 
yoke with a pole inserted, pointing forward. 1859 HoLtanp 
Gold F. iv. 43 We put a poke upon a vicious cow. 1875 
Knicnt Dict. Alech., Poke, a device..to prevent its [an 
animal's) jumping cver, crawling through, or breaking down 
fences. .. Whey vary with the kind of stock to which they 
are attached,—horses, cattle, hogs, or geese. 

3. (See quots.) 

1860 Bartcett Dict. Amer., Poke, a lazy person, a 
dawdle ; as ‘ what a slow poke you are !’ A woman's word, 
1864 WenstER, Poke,,.a lazy person; a dawdler; also, a 
stupid or uninteresting person. 

Poke, 54.4 Also 7 poak(e, pooke. [Of N. 
American Indian origin; in sense 1, app. the same 
as the Virginian word cited by early travellers as 
uppowoc, apooke, smoke, in Narraganset peck smoke; 
in sense 2, app. shortened from Pocan.] : 

+1. Some plant smoked by the North American 
Indians, hence called indian tobacco. Oés. 

It has been variously conjectured to be Wicotiana rustica 
(see quot. 1865); Anfennarta plantaginifolia (in Britton 
& Brown Flora Northern U.S. 11. Index, called * Indian 
tobacco’, ‘ Ladies’ tobacco’); A. margaritifera (see quot. 
1865); and Lobelia inflata, very commonly referred to as 
‘Indian tobacco’. 

{1599 T. Heriot in Hakluyt Voy. III. 271 There is an 
herbe..called by the inhabitants uppowoc..the Spanyards 
call it tabacco. 1615 W. StracuEv //ist. Trav. Virginia 
121 There is here great store of tobacco which the salvages 
call apooke.) 1634 Relat. Ld. Baltimore's Plantation 
(Maryland) (1865) 20 After this, was brought..a great Bagg, 
filled with a large Tobacco-pipe and Poake, which is the 
word they vse for our Tobacco. 1651 R. Cuitp in Hart- 
dih's Legacy (1655) 155, 1..have far greater hopes of the 
flourishing of this wild plant, than of Tobacco (either of that 
which in New England is called Poak, much differing from 
the Virginian, or of that other commonly used and sown in 
Virginia). 1672 Jossetyn New Eug. Rarities 54 Tobacco, 
..the Indians make use of a small kind with short round 
leaves called Pooke. 1792 Becxnae Ast. New Hampsh, 
IEE. 126 A running vine, bearing a small berry, and a round 
leaf, which Josselyn (who wrote in 1672) says, the fishermen 
called poke; it is known to the hunters by the name of 
Indian tobacco. 1865 Tuckerman Josselyn’s N. Eng. 
Rarities 85 (note to quot. 1672, above) The weak tobacco, 
cultivated. .by the Indians. .was not ..colt’s-foot, but .Wreotz- 
ana rustica L., well known to have been long in cultivation 
among the American savages... The name Joke, or pooke,— 
if it be, as is supposable, the same with Jzck ‘ smoke ’ of the 
Narraganset vocabulary of R. Williams.. was perhaps always 
indefinite. /47d. 87 The species intended by Josselyn 
[referred to by him as ‘ Live-for-ever, a kind of cud-weed ’) 
is our everlasting... The dried herb {was} used by the fisher- 
men instead of tobacco, and no doubt called by thein poke. 

2. a. A name for American species of Phy¢olacca, 
esp. P. decandra, Virginian Poke, Poke-berry, 
Poke-weed. b. Indian Poke, the Green Helle- 
bore or Poke-root, Veratrum viride. 

1731 Catessy Carolina 1. 24 They feed much on the 
berries of Poke, i e. Bértume Virgintanim. 1733 Matter 
Gard. Dict., Phytolacca; ..American Nightshade, .. com- 
monly call’d Virginian Poke or Porke Physick. 1760 J. Lee 
Introd. Bot. App, 323 Virginian Poke, Phylolacca. 1770 
J. R. Forster tr. Kadmn’s Trav. N. Amer. (1772) 1. 
153. 1866 Yeas. Bot. 885/2 The Pocan, or Virginian 
Poke or Poke-weed, is a branching herbaceous plant, 
with a smooth green or sometimes purplish stem .. with 
large green or purplish leaves. 1874 Garrop & BaxTER 
Mat. Med. (1880) 382 Green Hellebore Root. The dried 
rhizome of Veratrum viride; American or Green Hellebore; 
called also Swamp Hellebore and Indian Poke. 1876 Bar- 
THOLOW Vat. Med. (1879) 455 Poke has been proposed as an 
emetic, but ..the great depression of the powers of life 
which it causes. .will ever prevent its employment. 

3. Comb. : poke-berry, the black berry of Phyto- 
facca decandra, also the plant (2 a2); poke-milk- 
weed (see quot.); poke-root, (a) the white helle- 
bore of N, America, Veratrum viride (2b), also its 
root ; (4) the root of poke-weed, Phylolacca (2 a). 

1858 Mayne £.xfos. Lex., *Poke-berries, Poke-root. 1869 
Lowett Lett. (1894) II. 50 Pokeberry juice, whereof we 
used to make a delusive red ink when we were boys. 1899 
Acadenty 11 Feb. 184/1 Woollen cloth was dyed crimson in 
the juice of the poke-berry. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Poke- 
milkweed, the Asclepias phytolaccoides, which is not unlike 
Poke-weed. 1687 J. Crayton in Phil. Trans. XLI. 150 
When they design to give a Purge, they make use of,. 
*Poake-root, i.e. Solanum bacciferum. 1698 G. THomas 
Peunsylvania 1848) 19 There grows also in great Plenty 
the Black Snake-Koot, .. Rattle-Snake-Root, Poke-Root, 
called in England Jallop. 1807 Wed. Frid. XVII. 295 
Proofs of the efficacy of the poke-root. 1756 P. Browne 
Jantaica 232 *Poke-weed. This plant is..commonly found 
in all the cooler hills. 1880 New Virginians 1. 53 They 
had stained it pink with poke-weed berries. This poke- 
weed is the Phytolacca—a tall, handsome plant which grows 
in fence corners. 

Poke, s/,5 The small green heron of U.S. 

1794 Morse Amer. Geog, 1. 
Skouk. <Avdea virescens. 
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Poke (pék), v.1 Foims: 3- poke; (4 pok), 
5 pooke, 6-7 poak. 8.5 pouke, pukke, pucke. 
[ME. poten = late MDu., Du., MLG., LG. poken 
to poke, thrust; whence also OF. foguer, pocher 
to poke, thrust out (e.g. an eye) (Godef.). Cf. 
MDu. poke, Du. fook, MLG. pok, LG. poke, a 
dagger, Sw. pak, a stick. These words seem to 
imply an OTeut. stem *fuk-, *pzk-, preserved only 
in the LG, branch. But the history of the B forms 
is obscure. (Gael. pec push, jostle, Ir. foc a blow, 
kick, Corn. foc shove, push, are app. from Eng.)] 

1. ¢vans. To thrust or push (anything) with one’s 
hand or arm, the point of a stick, or the like, 
usually so as to move or Stir it. 

1386 Cuaucer Reeve’s 7. 249 Aleyn the clerk.. He poked 
John and seyde slepestow. 1426 Lyne. De Gurl. Pilgr. 
13849 An Aungel Pookede hym and made hym ryse. 1811 
Sporting Mag. X XXVIII. 92 The bellows is used at once 
to blow and to poke the fire. 1828 Webster, Poke,..to 
thrust at with the horns, as an ox; a popular use of the 
wordin New England. 1889 Hurst //orsham, Sussex Gloss., 
Doant goo into that field, may be you'll be pooked [hy a bull 
or cow] if you do. Afod. collog. He poked me in the ribs. 

B. 1377. Lanct. P. 2 B. v. 620 Wrathpe .. pukketh 
{z.r7. puckep, poukep, pokep; A. v1. 100 puitep; C. vin. 263 
pokeb] forp pruyde to prayse pi-seluen. /d7d. 643 ‘3us’, 
quod Pieres pe plowman and pukked hem alle to gode. 
c¢1450 Merlin 367 Bohors..come to hym..and putte the 
poynte of his swerde on his shelde and be-gan to poukehym, 
and cleped ‘ Rise vp’. 

b. Hence, to thrust or push (a thing) away, 
oul, in, up, down ; from, inlo (a place); etc.; fo 
poke through, to thrust through (wth a weapon). 

¢ 1380 Wyciir Sev. Sel. Wks. I. 12 And pan maist pou 
poke beter be mot fro pi brobir. 1675 J. Smit Chr. Relig. 
Appeal. 20 To poak out Leviathan, from under that shelf 
of prejudice. 1700 S. L. tr. Fiyhe’s Voy. £. Ind. 327 We 
found them {Pagods] ruin’d .. and poked again in the dark 
hole. 1781 Mae. D’Arsiay Diary May, I poked the three 
guineas in his hand, and told him I would come again 
another time. 1864 Burton Scot Ady. I. iv. 171 When 
Montgomery poked out the eye of Henry II in the tilt-yard. 
1865 KixcsLey //erew. ix, | cannot have you poked through 
with a Zeeland pike. 

c. To shut #f or confine in a poky place. cod/og. 

1860 Miss Yonce Hopes u. x, Poking himself up in such 
a horrid place. 1864 Mrs. Rippe.e G. Getth I. xiv. 266 It 
would break her heart,..to be poked upinatown. 1882 
Miss Yonce Lads & Lasses of Langley iii. 124, | suppose 
she is not much of a lady, living poked up there. 


d. Tomake, find ozt, produce, sur #f, by poking. 
1646 Sir TV. Browne Psexud. Fp. ui. xx. 155 If also these 
black extremities, or presumed eyes be clipped off, they 
{snails) will notwithstanding make use of their protrusions 
or hornes, and poke out their way as before. 1823 Hxraminer 
337/2 Like children who poke a hole in a drum to see what 
It is. 1884 Sfectator 12 July 201/2 To poke up a great 
conflagration in the country. . 

2. fig. To urge, incite, stir up, excite, irritate. 
Now rare or Obs. 

13.. Cursor AM. 11818 (Cott.) Pe parlesi has his a side Pat 
dos him fast to pok [v.~ poke] his pride. 1393 Lancu. P. 
Pl. C. 1. 129 Lucifer..For prude pat hym pokede hus 
peyne hath no ende. 1601 B. Jonson Poctaster 1. i, You 
must still bee poking mee, against my will, to things. 1825 
Brockett NV. C. Gloss., Poked, offended, piqued. ‘Aw’ve 
poked him, sare’. 1851 Lit. Gaz. 7 duos 388/3 A little too 
fond of poking up the prejudices and peculiarities of priests 
and bishops. 

+3. To crimp, form the folds in (a ruff) with 
a poking-stick. Also adsol. Ods. 

1592 Nobody & Someb. in Simpson Sch. Shaks. (1878) 1. 
318, I shall turne Laundresse now, and learne to starch And 
set, and poke. 1614 J. Cooxe 7 Quogue in Dodsley O. P/. 
(1780) VII. 19 For pride, the woman that had her ruff 
poak’d by the devil, is but a puritantoher. 1636 DaveNnant 
Platonic Lovers Wks. (1673) 298 And then for push o' Pike, 
practise to poke a Ruff. 

4. intr. or absol. To do the action of thrusting; 


to make a thrust or thrusts with a stick, the nose, etc. 

1608 Armin West Vinn. (1880) 50 Now our Philosophical 
Poker pokte on, and poynted to a strange shew. 1643 
Davenant Unfortunate Lovers v.i, Swords they have all 
-. they'll serve To poke. 1784 Mme. D’Arsiay Diary 
15 Jan., I was really obliged to go and pokeat the fire with 
all my might. 1828 WessTER s.v., To foke ad, isto thrust 
the horns at. 1866 G. MacponaLp Aun. Q. Neighd. vi, | saw 
them. . poking with along stick in the pond. 1867 TroLLorE 
Chron. Barset 11. \vii. 136 He raised his umbrella and poked 
angrily at the..notice. 1901 Maurice Hewett Vew 
Canter, T:, Dan Costard’s T.79 lt {a babe].. poked for 
the nipple and found it not. 

5. /rans. To thrust forward (the finger, head, 
Nose, etc.); es. to thrust obtrusively. 

1700 1. Brown Amusem. Ser. & Cont. 97 One of them 
would have been poking a Cranes Bill down his ‘Throat. 
1783 Mme. D'Arsiay Diary 4 Jan., He pokes his nose 
more into one’s face than ever, 1812 H. & J. Smitn Re. 
Addr., Baby's Debut ii, He pokes her head between the bars, 
And melts off half her nose! 1826 Lapy Granvitte Les. 
15 Feb., Everybody poking in their little efforts ut the 
expiration of the Carnaval. 1874 Symonps S&. /taly & 
Greece (1898) I. xi. 217 A fig-tree poking ripe fruit against 
a bedroom window. 1884 A. Lane in Cenzury Mag. Jan. 
324/1 The poles .. are everywhere to be seen poked out of 
windows. 


b. Zo poke fun (at), to assail with jest, banter, 
or ridicule, esp. in a sly or indirect manner. 


1840 Hoop Up the Rhine 157 The American..in a dry way 
began to poke his fun at the unfortunate traveller. 1844 


165 Green Bittern. Poke. | Tuackrray B. Lyndon i, She was always ‘ poking her fun’, 
| asthe Irish phrase it. 1861 Hucnes Jom Brown at Oxf. 


POKED. 


xiv, The first thing you do is to poke fun at me out of your 
wretched classics. 1880 Dixon Windsor 1V. xxxiii. 320 
London wits poke fun at him. 

6. zxiv. a. To poke one’s nose, go prying into 
corners or looking about one; fig. to nake curious 
investigation, 

1715 Prior Down-Hall 11 Hang Homer and Virgil; 
their meaning to seek, A man inust have pok'd into Latin 
and Greek. 1809 W. Irvine Auickerd., Acc. Author (1849) 
14 He was a very inquisitive body. and when not in his room 
was Continually poking about town. 1819 SHeLtey Peter 
Bell v1. iv, No longer imitating Pope, In that barbarian 
Shakespeare poking. 1850 ‘I’. A. Trotiore /press. Wan- 
derver_ xvi. 255 In vain I poked among its obscure lanes. 
1888 J. Payn A/yst. Mirbridge xx, Waving a lawyer to poke 
and pry into his accounts. 1898 ///z. 4 Germ. Gard. (1899) 
38 She is off..to poke into every corner .. and box, if 
necessury, any careless dairy-maid’s ear. 

b. To potter; to move about or work in a 
desultory, ineffective, or dawdling way. 

1796 JANE AusTEN Sense & Sens. u. iii, Lord bless me! 
how do you think I can live poking by myself? 1839 
i. FiazGexap Lett. (1889) 1. 49, | dure say you think it 
very absurd that {IJ should poke about here in the country, 
when I might be in London seeing my friends. 1877 
Mar. M. Grant Sux-Afaid viii, 1 should enjoy poking about 
a bit on Dinah’s back. 

7. trans. Zo poke the head, and absol. to poke; to 
carry the head thrust inelegantly forward ; to stoop. 

1811 L. M. Hawkins C’tess & Gerir. 1. 185 ‘A quarter's 
dancing’ would be well bestowed on the young lady, as she 
certainly poked most terribly. 1825 Bxocxett N.C. Gioss., 
Poke,tostoop. ‘Topokethehead'. 18.. Miss H.SHeLey 
in Symonds Shelley ii. (1878) 45 1t was not worn as a 
punishment, but because I poked. 1847 {see Poxinc f/f. a. 1]. 
1g00 Ex. Giyn Visits Elizabeth (1906) 3 They both poke 
their heads, and Jane turns in her toes. 

b. collog. ‘Yo project obtrusively, to stick oz. 

1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Poke, to project, to lean 
forward, to bag out. 

Poke, v.2 Sc. Also 6 polk. [f. PoKE 56.1] 

+1. trans. To catch fish with a poke-net (see 
PokE sb.1 4). Obs. 

1574 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 11. 399 Slauchter of blak 
fische, polking and polting or ony uther crymes. 

2. ‘To put in a poke or bag; to bag; /o poke up, 
to put up in a bag or pocket. 

1596 Haxnincton Jfe/am. Ajax 49 Perhaps thou hast 
a minde to poke vp thy dish when you likest thy meate well. 
a 1758 Ramsay Eagle §& Robin 49 Poke up your pypes. 

Poke, v.3 U.S. [f. PokE sb.3 2.) Jrans. To 
put a poke on. 

1828 Wesstek s. v., To poke an ox. 

Po'ke-bo'nnet. [f. Poke sé. or v.1: see PoKE 
s6.*] Colloquial name for a bonnet with a project- 
ing brim; sfec. one of this shape wora in the early 
part of the rg9th c. Also atérzb. 

1820 Herniut in London xcii. V. 35 Another street nuisance 
is your poke-bonnet ladies, who sometimes put out your 
eyes with these pent-bouse projections. 1833 1’. Hook Love 
§& Pride, Widow viii, For young women as likes to look 
about ‘em, them poke bonnets is old nick. 1837 Lytron &£. 
Maltrav. wv. vi, A few ladies of middle age .. wear .. straw 
poke bonnets. 1858 R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma ix, (A) 
lady .. painted in one of the old poke bonnets of former 
days. 1884 Century Mag XXVIII. 14 Eight or nine 
ladies, gentlemen, and children, in the poke-bonnets and 
high-collared coats of the year 1839. 

b. Applied to the form of bonnet worn by 
Quakeresses, and later to that of Salvation Army 
women, etc. ; hence, to the wearers of such. 

1848 BartLett Dict. Amer., Poke-bonxet, a long, straight 
bonnet, much worn by Quakers and Methodists. 1862 
H. Marryat Year in Sweden 11. lvi. 264 We dined at 
a farmhouse.., the property of Anabaptists, a sect most 
numerous in Gitland. There’s no mistaking the women 
by their downcast looks and black poke-bonnets. 1877 
Sat. Rev. 12 May 577/2 At Croydon, Dorking, and other 
favourite haunts of Friends, the .. broad-brimmed bats 
for the men, and close poke-bonnets for the women, may 
still be seen. 1899 St. James’ Gaz. 17 Aug. 11/2 Never 
reacbed by the Church,..or any other spiritual organisa- 
tions, except possihly the ‘poke bonnets’ at the corners of 
the streets. 1902 Exiz. L. Banks Mewspaper Girl 107 The 
poke bonnet and dark blue dress, wbich I thought I would 
not get until I had spent a few days investigating what was 
the best way to join the Army. : 

Hence Poke-bo'nneted a., wearing a poke- 


bonnet. 

1877 Sat. Rev. 23 June 755/1 Marching in.., batted or 
poke-bonneted, and silent, when it [a religious observance] 
is Quaker. 1901 Daily Chron. 16 Nov. 3/2 The: poke- 
bonnetted young ladies who resided in the charming suburb 


of Paddington-green. 

Poked (paekt), a. [f. PokE sé.1,2 + -ED2,] 

1, Furnished with a bag or poke; dilated. 

1611 MarkHan County. Content. 1. xix. (1668) 82 She 
must be of large body, well poked behind for large Eggs. 
1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Poked, having a bag or poke 
under the jaw, which is generally the case with consumptive 
or rotten sheep. , 

2. Ofa bonnet or cap: Fumished with a poke. 

1866 Geo. Eniot F. Holt x, He..ina poked capand without 
a cravat made a figure at which his mother cried every 
Sunday. 1891 Miss Mutocx Fair Frauce iv. 125 Those 
frightful white poked caps or bonnets, which often hide 
such sweet, saintly, and even beautiful faces. 

Poked, f//.a. [f. PokEv.1 + -rpD1.] 

1. Thrust, pushed, stirred, etc. : see the vb. 

1898 Iiestm. Gaz. 21 Apr. 3/1 These .. may be found 
in the poked-away forgotten trays of our jewellers’ shops. 


| +2. Ofaruff: Crimped with a poking-stick. 06s. 


POKEFUL. 


1593 Pass. slorrice (1876) 74 The delight of their curious 
poked ruffes would be set aside. 1640 GLapTHoRNE /od- 
dander wi. Wks. 1874 1. 113 They shall weare Beaver Hats, 
Poak'd Ruffes, Grogram Gownes, or.. wrought Taffata. 

Pokeful (powkful). [f. Poke 56.1 + -FruL.] 
«\ bagful, a sinall sackful. 

1377 Lancr. P. Pd. B. vit. 191 A poke ful [1393 C. x. 342 
poke“aita A. vi. 178 vr. pokeful] of pardoun pere, ne 
prouinciales lettres. 1575 G. Harvey Letter-6k, (Camden) 
gt Ifte bee not worth a pokefull of pence. 1g81 J. Bete 
Tladdon's Answ. Osor. 125, As farre dissentyng from the 
purpose of this Prophecie, us if he were deniaunded the way 
to Canterbury, he might aunswere, a poake full of Plummes. 

|| Poke-loken, pokelogan. U.S. [a. 
Odjibwa pokenogun.] (See quots. ) 

1848 Tuorrau Maine IW. (1894) 68 Now and then we 
passed what McCauslin called a pokelogan, an Indian term 
for what the drivers might have reason to call a poke-logs- 
in, an inlet that leads nowhere. /é/d. 132. 1855 Hatt- 
surton Nat. & Hum. Nat. 11. 404 A poke-loken is a 
marshy place or stagnant pool connected with a river, 1872 
De Vere Americanisms zo The term pokeloken, an Indian 
term, signifying ‘marsh’, ., is still largely used by the 
lumbermen in Maine, and..in the Northwest. 

Pokemantie, variant of PockKMANTEAU. 

Po'ke-pu:dding. Also (S¢.) 9 pock-pudding, 
contr, 8-9 pock-pud. [f. PokE sb.1+PupvinG.] 

1. A pudding made in a poke or bag, a bag- 
pudding. Now Sc. and dial. 

tssz_ Huroet, Poke puddynge, waza, farrata. 1802 
Sipsatp Chron. Sc. Poetry Gloss., Pok-puds, bag-puddings, 
dumplings. 1825 Jamtrsoy, Pock-pudding. 

2. Sc. Applied contemptuously to a corpulent 
or gluttonous person; an opprobrious designation 
in Scotland for an Englishman. Now Aumorous. 

€1730 Burt Lett. \. Scot? (1754) L. vi. 138 My Country- 
men ..all over Scotland, are dignified with the Title of 
Poke Pudding. which, according to the Sense of the Wnrd 
among the Natives, signifies a Glutton. a1776 in Herd Sc, 
Songs 1. 118 They'll fright the fuds of the Pockpuds, For 
mony a buttock bare’s coming. 1816 Scorr Old .Vort. xx, 
“Wemaun gar wheat-flour serve us for a blink’, said Niel,.. 
‘the Englishers live amaist upon ‘t; but, to be sure, the 
vock-puddings ken nae better. 1827 — Diary 20 Dec., 
Anent the copyrights—the pockpuds were not frightened by 
our high price. 1870 Ramsay Renmin. vi (ed. 18) 228 A set 
o’ ignorant pock-puddings. 1885 Morais in Mackail Life 
(1899) II. 143 Whether pock-pudding prejudice or not, I 
can't bring myself to love that country [Scotland]. 

3. A local name of the Long-tailed Titmouse. 

1856 Eng. Cycl. Nat, Hist. 1V. 203 This is the Poke 
Pudding, Huckmuck,and Muin-Ruffin of the English. 1885 
Swainson Prov. Names Birds 32 \Viritish Long-tailed Tit- 
mouse) Puke pudding or Poke bag (Gloucestershire; Salop). 
Pudding bag (Norfolk). 

Poker (péwka1), 56.1 [f. Poke v.} + -Enl.] 

1. An instrument for poking or stirring a firc, 
consisting of a stiff metal rod, onc end of which is 
fitted with or formed into a handle. 

Jew's poker: sce quot. 1899. 

1534 in W. H. Turner Select. Kec. Oxford (1820) 126 Ile 
..came downe with a ‘poker in his hande. 1714 Appison 
Spect. No, 608 » 13 By her good Will she uever would 
suff'r the Poker out of her Hand, 1800 Mrs. Hervey 
Mourtray Fam, 1. 70 The nien say she is as stiff as a 
poker; and the women are afraid of her, she is so proud and 
prudish. 1829 Lytton D/sowned xviii, The ancient doinestic 
..came, poker in hand, to his assistance. 1844 Lp. Broucuam 
A, Lunel M1. vi. 176 Of a stiffness so perfect that part 
of his toilette scemed to be swallowing a poker. 1899 R. 
Waurteine No. 5 Yohn St. xix, A Jew's Poker is a Christian 
person who attends to Jewish fires on the Sabbath day. 

b. fg. (in allusion to its proverbial stiffness) : 
A person with a rigid stiff carriage or manner. 

1812 Miss Mitrorp in L’Estrange Lie (1870) I. 184, I 
dare say our new cousin is just such a poker as Lord 
Selkirk, with an iron head ead an iron heart. 1838 Lapy 
Granvitre Lett. 14 July, He .. would be very handsome if 
he would not stoop. . Liz is a poker in comparison. 

+2. = Soking-stick: see POKING 707. 5b. 2. Obs. 

1604 Dekker //onest Hh. Wks. 1873 I]. 25 Where's my 
muiffe and poker, you block-head? 1606 Heywoop 2nd /’t, 
Ef you know not mei. Wks. 1874 1. 258 Now, your Puritans 
poker is not so huge, but somewhat longer; a long slender 
poking-sticke is the all in all with your Suffolke Puritane. 

3. In various transferred uses. a. (See quot.) 

1823 Crass fechuol. Dict., Poker..or driver, an iron 
instrument, of various lengths and sizes, used for driving 
hoops on masts. It has a flat foot at one end, and a round 
knob at the other. ; 

b. Aumorous. The staff or rod of office cariied 
by a verger, bedell, ctc. 

1844 [implied in Joker-dearer: see 8]. 1905 H. S. Hot- 
tanp Personal Stud. ix. Westcott 130 Under the hanghty 
contempt of the solitary verger [in Peterborough Cathedral], 
who had been forced to Iend the authority of his ‘ poker’ to 
those undignified and newfangled efforts. ; 

c. University slang. One of the university 
bedclls at Oxford and Cambridge, who carry staves 
or maces (‘ }okers’) before the Vice-Chancellor. 

1841 Rime of New-Made Baccalere (Farmer), Heads of 
Houses in a row, And Deans and College Dons below, 
With a Poker or two behind, 1867 London Socicty X11. 
347 We attended duly at St. Mary's to see the vice- 
chancellor, doctors. proctors, ‘ pokers’, &c. in their robes of 
state, 1897 Jowell’s Life & Lett. 11. viii. 226 Theie was 
a great procession, the Chancellor in black and gold, Doctors 
in scarlet gowns, the Vice-Chancellor with pokers. 

4. Ked-hot poker, a popular name of species of 

Triloma (or Aniphofia), South African liliaceous 
plants, bearing elongated spikes of scarlet or yellow 
flowers; called also fame-flower (FLAME sb. 10). 

Vou. VII. 
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1884 Mitter Plat-uz., Red-hot-poker-plant. 1899 Pad? 
Mall G. 11 Oct. 2/2 ‘the clustered sunflowers and ‘red-hot 
pokers ’, most gorgeous of September's old-fashioned blooms. 
1goz Cornisu Naturalist Thames 179 Scarlet tritomas (red- 
hot pokers) look splendid among the deep greens of the 
summer grass. 

5. The implement with which poker-wo:k is 
done; hence, short for POKER-worK. Also adirid, 

1827 Seaham Par. Reg., A drawing in poker, by him, of 
the Salvator Mundi, after Carlo Dolci. 1854 [see poker- 
picture in 8). ¢1g00 W. D. THomeson Poker Work 10 The 
pokers were anything, from a knitting needle to an iron rod 
Yin. thick, and were bound with yarn or other material to 
protect the hands from being burnt, and to enable the 
worker to obtain a firmer grip of the implement. /d/d. 17 
The ‘Pyro’..is another development in Poker machines 
which .. docs away with the spirit-lamp. //d. 24 Poker 
artists will find it convenient to be in possession of the 
principal manufacturer’s list of Poker materials. — /u- 
struct. ‘ Pyro" Poker Machine, Before starting any piece 
of work it is wise to become familiar with the lighting and 
working of the poker. 

6. A person who pokes; esf. one who pokes or 
pries into things. 

1608 ARMIN Nest .Vinw. (1880) 50 Now our Philosophical 
Poker pokte on, and poynted to a strange shew. 1741 
RicHarDSON Pamela 1824) 1. xxxix. 359 Such thoughtful 


 futurity pokcrs as lam! 


7. Phrase. By the holy poker. A humorous as- 
severation, of Irish origin and uncertain meaning. 

1804 Mar. Epcewortn Limerick Gloves ii,‘ By the holy 
poker’, said he to himself, ‘the old fellow now is out there’. 
1828 Lancet 23 Feb. 773/2 He swears by the ‘holy poker’ 
and ‘St. Patrick’, that he will never again go to St. Lar- 
tholomew’s. 1890 ‘R. Botnrrwoon' Col. Reformer (1891) 
134 By the holy poker, sir,..you’ve just hit it there. 

8. atirib. and Comb.,as poker-arm ; poker-backed, 
poker-like adjs.; poker-bearer, a mace-bearer, a 
University bedell; poker-drawing, poker-paint- 
ing = PoKER-work; poker-picture, a picture 
made by poker-work; poker-style, the style of 
pokcr-work. (See also sense 5.) 

1890 Scots Observer 25 Jan. 267/2 Mannerisms noticed 
thirty years ago on St. Andrews Links.. Alexander Hill's 
tip-toe eccentricities, and Mill’s *poker-arm, imbecile, push- 
ing motion! 1885 Fortuight in Wagesenctle 6 To assume 
his usual “poker-backed style of seat. 1898 Pad? Madd G, 
9 Mar. 2/2 The journal..assumes its most poker-backed 
“we-told-you-so’ attitude. 1844 J. T. Hewretr Parsons & 

”. ix, From vice-chancellor down to vice-chancellor’s 
*poker-bearer, 1895 West. Gaz. 13 Aug. 3/3 ‘Black Rod’, 
..carrying a three-cornered hat in one hand, and a short 
gilt-headed *poker-like stick gracefully poised in the other. 
1895 Crara If. Stevens in Proc. 14th Couv. Amer. Lustr. 
Deaf 365 The art of *poker-painting has had more attention 
in England than elsewhere. 1854 Fairuott Dict. Terms 
Arts, *Poker-pictures, imitations of pictures or rather of 
bister-washed drawings executed by singeing the surface of 
white wood with a heated poker, such as used in Italian 
irons. 1887 Morris in Mackail £27 (1899) II. 183 Some 
decoration that she was doing in the *poker-style, burning 
the pattern in. 

Poker, 54.2 Now U. S. collog. Also 7 pocar. 
{perh. from Norse; corr. to Da. fokker, Swed. 
focker the devil. Cf. also Puck, Pook.] A hob- 


goblin, bugbear, demon. O/d Poker, the devil. 
[1g98: see Iloncr-roker.] 1601 Dent Pathw. Heaven 109 
Euen as a mother, when her childe is way ward,.. scareth it 
with some pocar, or bull-begger, to make it cling more vnto 
her and be quiet. 1784 H. Watrore Let. to Hon. HH. S. 
Conway 5 May, The very leaves on the horse-chesnuts.. 
cling to the bough as if Aa poker was coming to take them 
away. 1828 Webster, Poker, any frightful object, especially 
in the dark; a bugbear; a word in common popular use in 


America. 
+ Po-ker, 54.3 dial. Obs. [f. PoKE 56.1 sack + 
-ER1,] — Sce quot.) 


a1700 BE. Dict. Cant. Crew, Poker, one that conveys 
Coals (at Newcastle) in Sacks, on Horseback. 

Poker, 54.4 Chiefly U%. S. (Origin uncertain. 
Cf. Ger. pock, also poche, pochen, pochspiel, a similar 
bluffing card-game of considerable age, f. fochen 
to boast, brag, lit. to knock, rap.) A card game, 
popular in America, a variety of Brac, played by 
two or more persons, each of whom, if not bluffed 
into declaring his hand, bets on the value of it, 
the player who holds the highest combination of 
cards as recognized in the game winning the pool. 

[1855 Geo. Exior in Cross Life (1885) 1. 356 One night we 
attempted ‘ Brag’ or‘ Pocher’.] 1856 Mas. S. T. L. Ronin. 
son Aansas 156 Jones and others came in at night and 
‘played poker at twenty-five cents ante’. 1856 G. D. 
Brewerton War in Kansas 354 He could cheat his com- 
panion at a ‘ friendly game of poker’, and shoot him after- 
wards .. with as little remorse. 1869 O. W. Hotmes Old 
Vol. of Life, Cinders from Ashes (1891) 255 Do the theo- 
logical professors take a hand at all-fours or poker on week- 
days? 1 S. Fiske Holiday Stories (1900) 169 Poker, 
they call it ashore; but, as gambling is not allowed on 
government vessels, it becomes whist at sea. 

b. alirzb. and Comd,, as poker-game, -player. 

1872 C. Kine Mountain. Sierra Nev. xiv. 285 They shoved 
the jury into a commodious poker-room, where were seats 
grouped about neat, green tables, 1882 N. York Times 
11 Mar., Poker-playing was carried to England in the old 
packet-ships. : 

Foker, sd.5, a kind of duck: see PucHarn. 

Poker, v. [f. Poxer 56.1] 

l. ¢rans. a. To use a poker to; to poke, stir, or 
strike with a poker. b. Poker up: To stiffen up, 
or make as stiff as a poker. sovce-zses. 


{ 


POKY. 


1787 Muir. D Arsray Diary 19 June, I thought you had 
been too good-natured .. to poker the people in the King’s- 
louse! 1806-7 J. Beresrorp Aiseries Hr. Life (1826) 
XX. xxv, 254 Portraits..of your host’s family all pinched 
and pokered up in the incredible costumes of their several 
centuries, 

2. Yo draw in or adorn with poker-work. 

1897 Daily Vews 2 June 5/2 The Duchess.. had executed 
several kid sachets in pokerwork, and her daughter, Princess 
Alice of Albany, had pokered a wooden stand. ¢1900 
W. D. Tuomrson Poker Work x2 Mlustration of various 
articles which have Leen pokered by accomplished designers 
and artists. 

Hence Po‘kering v4/. sb. (also att77b.). 

1880 Lomas Alkali Trade 21 In..the ‘front’ plate, are 
placed..the working door, pokering door, and means for 
getting at the grates. 

Porkerish, 2.1 [f. Poker sd.1 + -1sH 1.) In- 
clined to be ‘stiff as a poker’, esp. in manner. 
Ilence Po'kerishly adv., Po‘kerishness. 

1843 Hawthorne in Life Longfellow (1891) IL. i. 36 A 
man of thought and originality, with a certain iron-poker- 
ishness, an uncompromising stiffness in his mental character. 
1867 Miss BrovcHi0n Con.eth Up as Flower xxxvi, ‘lam 
afraid I'm interrupting a pleasant téte-2-téte !’ says the 
old lady, pokerishly. 1880 Argosy XX1X. 230, ‘I regret to 
have lost it’, I] said, stiff to pokerishness. 1888 Century 
Mag. May 35/1 Ella called her ‘stiff and pokerish ’. 


Po-kerish, 2.2 U.S. collog. [f. PoKER sb.2+ 
-18Hl.] Fraught with a kind of mysterious dread ; 
ghostly, uncanny. 

1835 Wituis Pencilliugs 11. ali. 28 A pokerish-looking 
dwaif. 1853 Lowe t Moosehead Frul. Prose Wks. 1890 I. 
36 Theie is something pokerish about a deserted dwelling, 
even in broad daylight. 1871 Mxs. Stowe J/y Wife §& £ 
viii, It was a lonesome and pokerish operation to dismantle 
the room that had long been my home. 1874 B. Tavior 
Prophet w. vi, A pokerish place! There’s something in the 
air Breeds thoughts of inurder. 

Po‘ker-work. [f. Poker sd.1 + Work s6.] 
Artistic work done by burning a design on the 
surface of white wood with a heated pointed imple- 
ment. 

Originally, a pointed poker was used, later the ‘heater’ of 
an Italian iron (see quot. for foker-picture s.v. Poker? 8), 
etc. ; now done with a special apparatus the essential feature 
of which is a platinum point or poinier kept continuously 
hot for the purpose. 

1813 J. Forsyin Rewarks E.xvcursiou Htaly 91 note, The 
process called cestiotum was, in my opinion, nothing but 
poker-work. 1892 EL. Rowe CAyp-carzing (1895) 37 Ready- 
made objects, such as are sold for painting or poker work, 
1894 Daily News 2 May 8/4 ‘Uhere is a cedar-lined escritoire 
in deep poker work, a really beautiful piece of furniture. 

Poking (pou kin), v2. 5d. [f. Poke v.1 +-inG 1] 

1. The action of the vb. Poke: thrusting, push- 
ing; projecting forward. 

1582 Stanynurst -ucis u. (Arb.) 60 With the push and 
Pune of launce hee perceth his entrayls. 1811 L. M. 

fawkins C'fess & Gertr. (1812) I, 189 The poking, anda 
bad inclination of her left foot, he cared not for. 1902 
H. S. Merriman J ultures i, Mr. Mangles..who carried his 
head in the manner..known at a girls’ school as ‘ poking’. 

attrié. 1599 Porter Augry Wom. A bined, vii. (1903) 232 
This poking tight of rapier and dagger will come up then. 
1821 Scott A’eniliv. xi, I helped Pinniewinks to sharpen his 

incers and his poking-awl. 1855 CartyLe J/isc. IV. 345 
Nw adar, I drilled him soundly with my poking-pole. 

2. Poking-stick (-iron). A rod used forstiffen- 
ing the plaits of 1uffs; originally of wood or bone, 
afterwards of steel so as to be applicd hot. //7s¢. 

1sgz Nasne P. Penilesse Wks. (Grosart) II. 44 That sin- 
washing Poct that made the Ballet of Blue starch and 
poaking stick. 1602 Mipptrron Slurt, MJaster-Conustable 
11. iii. ro6 Your ruff inust stand in print; and for that pur- 
pose, get poking: sticks with fair long handles. ?1606 Row- 
tanos (errible Batte/d (Hunter. Cl.) 12 The poking yron is 
too hot. 1611 Suaxs. IViué. 7. 1v. iv. 228 Pins, and poaking- 
stickes of steele. 1664 Cotton Scarrou. 1. 4 Her Needles, 
Poking-sticks, and Bodkins, 1869 Mrs. Patiiser Lace xxii, 
268 When the use of starch and poking-sticks had rendered 
the arrangement of a ruff easy, the size began rapidly to 
increase, 

Poking (pakin), A/a. [f, Powe v.1+-1nc2.] 

1, Projecting; thrust forward: esp. of the head. 

1999 Hull Advertiser 22 June 3/3 A repulsive kind of 
hat, which may be called the poking hat; it has a long pro- 
jection, like the beak of a snipe. 1847 1.. Hunt Aen, 
Women & B.1.iv. 70 [he giraffes’] necks .. make a feeble- 
looking, obtuse augle, completely answering to the word 
‘poking’. C 

2. Ofa person or his work ; That pokes or potters ; 
pottering, peddling; hence petty, mean. Of a 
place: Petty, in size or accommodation; confined, 
mean, shabby, insignificant. = Poky a.11 a, b. 

1769 Gray Let, fo Whartou 22 June, 1 am never so angry, 
as when I hear my acquaintance wishing they had been 
bred to some poking profession, or employed in some office 
of drudgery. 1814 JANE AusTEN Mansf [ark xii, That 
poking old woman, who knows no more of whist than of 
algebra. 1850 Kixcstey Alt. Locke xxiv, I shall be 
shoved down inio some poking little country-curacy. 1864 
M. Ever Lads's Walks in S. france viii. (1865) 94 A chapel, 
which we reached. through a poking little room. 

Poky ‘péwki),a.) [f. Pore v.l+ -y.J 

1, a. Ofa person, or his life or work : Pottering, 
peddling; taken up with petty matters or narrow 
interests: = POKING ffi. a. 2. 

1856 Mrs. Siowe Dred iv, If religion is going to make 
me so poky, I shall put it off as long asI can, 1888 ‘R. 
Botprewoon’ Robbery nnder Arms iii, | laughed at myself 
for being so soft as to choose a hard-working pokey kind of 
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life, /érd. xlvii, The people .. had lived a pokey life .. for 
many a year. oo 

b. Of a place: Petty in size or accommoda- 
tion; affording scanty room to stir; confined, 
mean, shabby: = PoKING //f/. a. 2. 

1849 Acs. Smitu Pottletou Leg. xx. 174 Ina little poky cot- 
tage under the hill. 1860 J. Worrr 7rav. §& Adv I. iv. 87 
Sent to a poky lodging-house in High Holborn. 1876 F. E. 
Troviore Charming Fellow 1). v. 74 It is monstrous to 
think of burying his talents in a poky little hole. 1894 
Jessore Raudom Roaming i. 18 Chichester seemed to me 
..a poky place. 

e. Of dress, ete.: Shabby, dowdy. 

1854 THacneray IVolves & Lambi, Why do you dress 
yourself in this odd poky way? 18535 — Wevwcozuvs vii, 
‘The ladies were in their pokiest old head-gear and most 
dingy gowns. 

2. Cricket. Inclined to ‘ poke’ when batting. 

1891 W. G. Grace Cricket 263 Against a poky batsman, 
on a sticky wicket, he has often as many opportunities as 
point of hringing off a smart catch. 

Hence Po‘kiness. 

1886 Chicago Advance 14 Jan. 18 He detected the poki- 
ness of the entire household this niorning. 

Poky, @.2 and 56. rare. [f. Poxe 50.2 + -y,] 
In poky bonnet, also poky sb, = POKE-BONNET. 

1861 Mrs. Browninc Lett., to [sa Blagdzn (1897) II. 430 
The nearest approach to a poky bonnet possible in this sin- 
ful generation. 1889 Dazly News 2 July 5 A pleasing con- 
trast to those oppressive times when inexorahle custom 
compelled all to wear spoon-bills or pokeys or Leghorns. 

|| Pol. Ods. rare. [1. pol, contracted from /o/- 
/ux.] A form of asseveration. Cf. Entpou. 

1596 Nasue Saffron Walden Ep. Ded., Wks. (Grosart) 
III. 8 By Poll and Aedipoll I protest. 1600 Dexker S/oe- 
mtaker'’s Holiday i. (1862) 9 Your pols and your edipols. 
1609 Ev. Wonan in Hui. vy. i. in Bullen O, PZ. TV. 378 
Hee has his pols, and his wdypols, his times and his tricks. 

Pol, obs. form of PoLL, Poot s6.1 

| Polacca! (polska, || polakka).  [It., orig. 
adj. fem. of fo/acco Polish, ad. Ger. Polack, a. Pol. 
Polak a Pole, a native of Poland.} A Polish dance, 
a polonaise ; also the music for it. 

1813 S% Character (ed. 2) 1, 222 Maria had brought home 
some new music, and was in the middle ofa favorite Polacca, 
when Gifford entered. 1862 EK. Paver Programme 8 Mar., 
Polacca, Polonaise. A Polish dance in ¥ time; its char- 
acter is strictly solemn and dignified, and must express 
chivalrous firmness, combined with grace. 1898 STaineR 
& Barrett Dict. Aus, Terms s.v., In No. 3 of Handel's 
twelve grand concertos is a polonaise or polacca. 


+ Polack (polak), 56. (@.) Obs. Also 7 Po- 
laque, -eak, -ach, (9 -ak). [a. Pol. Polak a 
Pole; Ger. Polack, ¥F. Polague.] A native or in- 
habitant of Poland; a Pole; in quot. 1609, the 
king of Poland. So + Polaker Ods. rare. 

1599 Sanoys Europe Spec. (1632) 192 Then for his Catho- 
likes the Polakers, they clearly slip collar. 1601 R. Jounson 
Kingd. & Comsiw. 127 The last of these fower vertues the 
Polacks want, that is, celeitie. 1602 SHaks. Hawi. n. ti. 63. 
1609 Mippteton Sir R. Shirley Wks. (Bullen) VIII. 307 
He was received with great magnificence .. hoth of the 
Polack himself and of his people. 1657 North's Plutarch, 
Add. Lives (1676) 80 margin, The Moscovites discomfited 
hy the Polacks in the hattle of Orsa. 

B. adj. Polish. 

3831 Cartyte Sart. Res. iu. xii, Any soldier, were he but 
a Polack Scytheman, shall he welcome. 

Polacre (polaks1), polacca? (pole‘ka). 
Forms: a. 7,9 pollacre, 9 poleacre, 8— polacre. 
8.7 polacra, 8 polacco, 8- polacca. +. 7 polach, 
pollacke, 7-8 polaque. [In a and y forms a. F. 

polacre, polague = \t. polac(c)ra, polacca, whence 
directly the 8 forms. SoSp. folacra, Pg. polacra, 
-aca, polharca; Wu. polaak, Ger. polack(e, -er. 
Origin uncertain; F. polacre, polague, It. polacca, 
Ger. polacke, mean also Polish, Pole; but it is 
dificult to understand how a Levantine or Medi- 
terranean vessel should be so described.] 

A three-masted merchant vessel of the Mediter- 
ranean. Scc quot. 1769-76 in a, 

a. 1625 Purcuas Pélgrins Il. vi. 885 Here our Admirall 
had hyred a Pollacre about the burden of one hundred and 
twentietunne. 1755 Acts Geu. Assemb. Georgia (1881) 53 
All Masters of Vessells..shall pay into the Public Treasury 
..for every Snow Brig Polacre or Sactia Twenty Two 
shillings and Six pence. 1764 Smotterr Trav. (1766) I. 
222 The harbour ..is generally full of tartanes, polacres, 
and other small vessels, that come from Sardinia, Ivica, 
Italy, and Spain, loaded with salt, wine, and other commo.- 
dities. 1769-76 Fatconer Dict. Marine, Polacre, a ship 
with three masts, usually navigated in the Levant, and 
other parts of the Mediterranean... generally furnished with 
square sails upon the main-mast, and /ateex sails upon the 
fore-mast and mizen-mast. Some of them however carry 
square sails upon all the three masts, particularly those of 
Provence in France. Each [mast] is commonly formed of 
one piece, so that they have neither top-mast nor top-gallant- 
mast. 1820 J. W. Croxrr in C. Papers 1 Sept., She had 
two lieutenants of the English Navy with her in the polacre. 
1889 CLarK Russet ised 223 The high-sterned 
pollacre..is riding within musket-shot of the beach. 

B. 1628 Dicny Vay. ATedit. (1868) 36 Wee descryed a ves- 
sell (which wee made for a polacra) plying vp to winde- 
ward. 1794 Netson 6 Feh. in Nicolas Disf. (1845) 1. 350 

3urned four polaccas loaded with wine for the French Ships 
at Tiorenzo. 1817 Byron Beppo xcv, He hired a vessel 
come from Spain, Pound for Corfu; she was a fine polacca, 

Mann‘d with twelve hands and laden with tobacco. 

y- 1668 Lond. Gaz. No. 316/1 At his departure from 
Alexandria, there entred a French Polach. 1675 bid. 
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No. 1024/1 All their Men of War are in Port, save a Pol- 
lacke, which is got out, and gone zz Corso. 1687 A. Lovett 
tr. Zhevenot's Trav. 1, 228 On Wedne-day..a Polaque fell 
in among us,..running foul of our Sanbiquer. 

b. attrib. and Comé. 

1748 Gentil. Mag. 695 A_ Spanish polacco ship. 1780 
Cart. Know res in Maval Chron. 11. 518 They were two 
..Xebec ships, polacre rigged. 1801 /dzd. VI. 412 The 
Neapolitan polacre brig A/adoua de Laure. 1846 Raikes 
Life of Brenton 301 We gave chase to a polacre ship. 

Polaile, variant of PULLAILE Oés., poultry. 

+ Polaine. Ods. Also 6 pulleyne. See quots. 

1582 in Archeol. “Eliana XVI. 209 Foure threave of 
hempe and pulleyne iiijs, 1631 New //ampshire Prov. 
Papers (1867) 1. 63, 4 pieces of polaines ffor sailes ffor shal- 
lops, at 25s per piece,..1 quoile of cordage. 

Polaly, variant of PULLAYLY Oés., poultry. 

+Polan. Oés. [a. OF. foul(a)in Polish, a 
Pole.] A Pole, a native of Poland. 

isoz in Ellis Orze. Lett, Ser. 1. 1. 50 The Hungaries, 
Boyams, and the Polans. 1604 T, Wricut Passfons 1. x. 
44, 1 might discourse over. Italians, Polans, Germanes. 

Polan, var. PoLayn Oés., knee-armour. 

+ Pola‘ncre. Naut. Obs. Also pollankre. 
{elated to F. falanc (16th c. in Littré), now 
jalan, a combination of two pulleys connected b 
a rope: cf. palanguer to hoist with tackle; also 
It. palanga a hoisting or raising apparatus, a lever, 
a roller, L. f(2)alanga a carrying pole, a roller on 
which a heavy body is rolled, Gr, padayf a round 
piece of wood, a trunk, block, log, pole. 

(Fr. has also palancre, Jalangre, of the same origin, in the 
seuse of a stout buoyed fishing-rope to which a series of 
lines are attached hearing the hooks.)] 

A kind of pulley or tackle for hoisting heavy 
articles. 

1485 Naval Acc. Hen. V1 (1896) 47 Swyftyng takles.. 
xj, pollankres. vj. dd. 75. 1485 State Papers, Chapter 
fo. Bk. VU, Polancres with shivers of brasse. 1514 /uv. 
Stores Henry Grace a Dieu, Poleancres with shivers of 
wood, poleancres with shivers of hrasse. 

Poland (pdlind). Also 6-7 Poleland. ff. 
PoLe sé.4 + Lanp sé. (or perh. ad. Ger. Polen, 
MHG. /oldén, with ending assimilated to /azd).] 
A country of E. Europe, formerly an independent 
kingdom ; hence short for Poland oats or wheat, 


Poland fowl. 

1564 Brief Exant. Div, O woulde to God the state of 
the Churches of..Poleland were brought to this poynte. 
1605 Campen Rem. (1637) 17 The Bridges of Poleland, 
1812 Examiner 4 May 282/1 Oats 538...575. od. Polands 
58s., 59s. 0d. 1849 D. J. Browne Amer. Poultry Vd. (1858) 
56 The newly-hatched chicks are grey, much resembling 
those of the silver Polands. 

b. attrié. and Comd., as Poland breed, oat; Po- 
land fowl, one of a breed of domestic fowls, 
having black plumage and a white topknot; 
Poland manna: see MaAnnA16; Poland wheat, 
white cone wheat (77ttecum polonicunt). 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 476/2 The *Poland breed, which 
is black-feathered, with white topknots, lays well. 1830 
*B. Mousray Dom. Poultry (ed. 6) 15 The *Poland fowls, 
as they are generally called, were chiefly imported from 
Holland. 1764 Aluseum Rust. UE. xxxv.155 Most of my 
neighhours prefer the white *Poland oat. 1686 PLor 
Staffordsh. 342 White-Lammas, or *Poland-wheat. 

Hence Po‘lander, a native of Poland, a Pole 
(o6s.); also a Poland fowl. 

1601 R. Jounson Kingd. §& Commw. 133 He [was] .. in- 
forced to leaue the whole possession of Liuonia to the 
Polander. 1796 H. Hunter tr. S¢.-Pierre’s Stud, Nat. 
(1799) III. 450 You will not see .. regiments formed of 
Russians, of Polanders, or of Venetians. 1830 ‘BL. Mousray’ 
Dom, Poultry (ed. 6) 16 The Polanders., are one of the 
most useful varieties. 

Polar (powlis), a. (sb.) [ad. med.L. polar-is, 
f. L. pol-azs PoLe sb.2: see -aRl. Cf. It. polare 
(¢ 1300 in Dante), Sp. polar, F. polarre (1556 in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1, Astron. and Geog. Of or pertaining to the 
poles of the celestial sphere or of the earth; 
situated near or connected with either pole. 

3551 Recorpe Cast. Knowl. (1556) 41 Recken from one of 
the poles..23 degrees and an halfe,..draw a circle of that 
circuit about eche Pole... These circles maye well bee called 
Pole circles, or Polar circles. 1594 J. Davis Seaman's 
Secr. 1. (1607) 6 The Artick Polar circle is one of the lesser 
circles, deuiding the Sphere into two vnequall partes. 1667 
Mitton P., Z. x. 289 As when two Polar Winds .. together 
drive Mountains of Ice. 1669 Sturmy Alarinver’s AJag.vu. 
ii. 5, {I} call it a Polar Plane, because the Poles thereof are 
in the Poles of the World. a1711 Ken Hysinotheo Poet. 
Wks. 1721 III, 120 Devotion cold as Polar Ice was grown. 
1815 J. Smitn Panorama Sc. & Art 1. 277 The polar 
diameter of the earth. 1856 Kane Avet. Expl. 1. xxiii. 302 
Well known to the Polar traveller. 1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 
178 The cold polar waters sink hy their density. 

b. In specific combinations with sbs.; e.g. 

Polar anxmia, anemia due to residence in the polar 
regions during the sunless winter. /. deaz, the white bear, 
Ursus maritinus. P. circle, each of the circles parallel to 
the equator at the distance of 23° 28’ from either pole, 
bounding the Arctic and Antarctic zones. P. déa/, a dial 
having its gnomon in the plane of the earth’s axis. P. 
distance, the angular distance of any point on a sphere 
from the nearer pole; the complement of declination or 
latitude. PP. fare, the white hare, Lepus arcticus. P. 
fights, the aurora borealis or australis. P. A/ant, a name | 
for Silphiurn laciniatunz, from the fact of its leaves pointing | 
due North and South (Syd. Soc. Lex.). P. projection: see | 


POLAR. 


Projection. P. star (mod.L. stella polaris siue Polus, in 
Alpionsine Tables, Venice 1518, the PoLe-star; also fig. 
= guiding star, guide, cynosure. 

1551-94 *Polar circle [see 1]. 1704 J. Harris Lex, Sechn. 
I, *folar Dyals, are those whose Planes are parallel to 
some Great Circle that passes thro’ the Poles, or parallel to 
some one of the Hours. 1816 PravFair Wat. Phil. U1. 35 
From the azimuth, the *polar distance and the complement 
of latitude, compute the altitude. 1868 Lockyer Elen. 
A strow. § 329. 146 Sometimes the distance from the north 
celestial pole is given instead of that from the celestial 
equator. This is called north-polar distance. 1851 Mayne 
Reiw Scalp [Tunt, xxxv, We were traversing the region of 
the ‘*polar plant’, the planes of whose leaves, at almost 
every step, pointed out our meridian. 1885 Girls Own 
Paper Jan. 171/1 The Compass plant—variously known, 
also, as the pilot weed, polar plant, and turpentine weed, 
1727-41 CHAMBERS Cyc/., Pole Star, or *Polar Star. 1768- 
74 Tucker Lt, Nat. (1834) Il. 366 If we lose sight of 
our polar star, we shall quickly wander into inextricable 
difficulties. 1797 Mrs. Rapciirre /tlian i, Guided over 
the deep waters only by the polar star. 1854 MoseLey 
Astron, iii. 14. 1860 Reape Cloister & 77. \xv, His pure 
and unrivalled love for Margaret had heen his polar star. 

2. Magn. Disposing itself in the direction of the 
poles of the earth; having polarity; of or per- 
taining to a magnetic pole or poles (see POLE sd.? 
5); magnetic. 

1692 Sir T. P. Brount £ss. 88 The Polar Vertue of the 
Loadstone was unknown to the Ancients. a@x1696 Scar- 
purGH Euclid (1705) 2 In Loadstones it is commonly known 
that there are Polar Points, called North and South. 1849 
Noap Electricity (ed. 3) 296 The pole JV, of the magnet. .acts 
favourably in inducing south polar magnetism in z, and north 
polar at S. 1860 ‘I'ynDALL Glaciers 1. xx. 142, | examined 
the stones..and found them strongly polar. 1872 Sir 
W.Tuomson Reprint Papers 421 A polar magnet, as I shall 
henceforth call anything magnetized after the manner of 
aloadstone orastee] magnet. 1891 S. P. THompson Electro- 
magnet 39 The pole or polar region of a magnet is simply 
that part of the surface of a magnet whence the internal 
magnetic lines emerge into the air. 

3. Llectr. VPeitaining to the poles of a voltaic 
battery ; having positive and nevative electricity. 

1836-41 Branpe Creu. (ed. 5) 320 The decomposition was 
perfectly polar, and decidedly dependent upon a current of 
electricity passing from the zinc through the acid to the 
platinum in the vessel c, and hack from the platinum 
through the iodic solution to the zinc at the paper x. 3850 
Dauseny Aéom. The. x. (ed. 2) 352 Rendering the substances 
. positive and negative, or, to adopt the explanation of 
Faraday, causing a polar state in their particles. 1893 
Stoane Slaud, Electr. Dict. 454 Polar Region. In electro- 
therapeutics the area or region of the hody near the thera- 
peutic electrode. 

4. Physics. a. Of forces: Acting in two opposite 
directions. (Also in figurative applications. ) 

1809-10 CoLerince /*rfend (1865) 55 There is, strictly 
speaking, no proper opposition but between the two polar 
forces of one and the same power. 1862 Grove Corv. Phys. 
Forces (ed. 4) 38 Cases where a dual or polar character of 
force is manifested. 1863 E. V. Neate Anal. Th. & Nat. 
45 The thought of centres of force becomes that of polar 
force, where the most entire union is produced hy the most 
complete opposition. 

b. Of molecules: Regularly or symmetrically 
arranged in a definite direction (as though under 
the action of a magnetic force, e.g. like iron filings 
under the influence of a magnet). 

1850 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces (ed. 2) 36 At the point of 
maximum density the molecules of these hodies assume a 
polar or crystalline condition. 1862 /érd. (ed. 4) 39 In the 
rupture of crystals, we are dealing with substances having 
a polar arrangement of particles—the surfaces of the frag- 
ments cannot he assumed to be molecularly identical. 1870 
H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (ed. 2) 1. v. ii. 517 Adjacent 
molecules will be unsymmetrically placed .. they will not 
stand in polar order. 

5. Biol. Of or pertaining to the poles of a nerve- 
cell, an ovum, etc. See Poe sd,2 7. 

1878 Bett Gegenbaur's Conip. Anat. 111 The polar areas, 
which are surrounded hy short fringe-like processes, 1882 
Vines Sachs’ Bot. 581 In some instances the two polar 
nuclei meet, not in the centre, but towards the upper end 
of the embryo-sac. 1888 Rotteston & Jacxson Anim. Life 
Introd. 22 zo¢e, A clear spot, the polar spot or corpuscle, 
may appear at each pole of the spindle. /é%d. 23 As soon 
as the ovum has attained its definitive size, it very generally 
.. gives origin to two polar bodies, or glohules, or directive 
vesicles. 1898 J. Hutcninson in Arch. Surg. 1X. No, 36. 
356 Opacities in the vitreous and posterior polar cataract 
had made their appearance. 


6. Geom. Relating or referred to a pole (see PoLE 
56,2 8); spec. Reciprocal to a pole; of the. nature 
of a polar (see B.). 


Polar co-ordinates: see Co-orDinATE B. 2. Polar curve 
with respect to a line, the locus in tangential co-ordinates 
corresponding to the polar curve with respect to a point 
in polar co-ordinates. Polar eguation, an equation in polar 
co-ordinates. Polar surface, in geometry of three dimen- 
Stons, a locus analogous in all respects to a polar curve in 
plane geometry. : 

1816 tr. Lacvoix's Diff. & Int. Calculus 129 The variahles 
in this equation are what Geometers have called polar 
co-ordinates. 183: Hinp Diff Calc. 262 If ~ he the radius 
vector of a polar curve, and # be the angle which it makes 
with a fixed axis, 1848 G. Satmon Conic Sect. (1855) i. 
§ 44 To find the polar equation of a right line. 1879 
Tuomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 1.1. § 134 The polar figure to 
any continuous curve on a spherical surface is the locus of 
the ultimate intersections of great circles equatorial to 
points taken infinitely near each other along it, 


7. fig. a. Analogous to the pole of the earth, or 
to the pole-star; of or pertaining to a central 
or directive principle, 


POLARCHY. 


19799 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 156/x Universal Emancipation, 
with Representative Legislature, was the polar principle 
which guided the Society of United Inshmen. 1853 
CartyteE Fred, Gt. 1. i.\1872) I. 4 Aking over men; whose 
movements were polar, and carried..those of the world 
along with them. 1899 A. Brack in Exfosttor Jan. 51 
Both the Church and the world depend in crisis on the man 
of insizht:..the polar primary man. 

b. Directly opposite in character, action, or 


tendency. (See also 4 a.) 

1832 J. Witson in Blackw. Mag. XXXI. 998 Rusticity 
and Urbanity are polar opposites. 1840 CarLyLe Heroes 
iii. (1872) 90 Dante felt Good and Evil to be tbe two polar 
elements of this Creation, on which it all turns. : 

B. s6. Geom. A curve related in a particular 
way to a given curve and a fixed point called the 
pole; in conic sections, the straight line joining 
the points at which tangents from the fixed point 


tonch the curve. 

1848 G. Satmon Contec Sect. (1855) vi. § 86 Whether the 
tangents from x’y’ be real or imaginary, the line joining 
their points of contact will be the real line x2z’+yy! = 7? 
which we shall call the polar of x‘y’ with regard to the 
circle. /d:d. xv. § 302 The relation between the curves 
is reciprocal, that is.. the curve .S might be generated from 
sin precisely the same manner that s was generated from 
S; hence the name ‘reciprocal polars’. 1885 Leupesporr 
Cremona’s Proj. Geom, 201 ‘The straight line s determined 
in this manner by the point S is called the polar of S with 
respect to the conic; and, reciprocally, the point S is said 
to be the pole of the straig!it line s. 

+ Po‘larchy, obs. erron. form for PoLyarcHy, 
government by many, or by a number of persons. 
So + Polarch, one of the persons so governing ; 
+ Pola‘rchical @., pertaining to or of the nature 
of a ‘polarchy’; + Po‘larchist, an advocate of 
‘ polarchy ’. 

1647 M. Hunson Div. Right Govt.1, viii. 63 The Erection 
or tnstitution of any Polarchicall Government. /6rid. u. iv. 95 
A Polarchy in its own nature is inconsistent with Peace and 
Unity. /did. 99 The vocation and profession of Polarchs is 
cursed, unlawful and unwarrantable. /éid. v. 102 In all 
which sorts of Polarchy, both Polarchs and Polarchists are 
obliged in conscience to endeavour the reducement of that 
Government to a Monarchie by all lawful meanes, 1648 
Prynsne /’/ea for Lords 4 Popular Polarchy and Tyranny. 
1660 Bonn Seut. Reg. 183, Lappeal to the whole World, and 
even to the Conscieuces of our wicked Polarchical upstarts. 

Polard(e, obs. forms of l’oi.Larp, 

Polari- (poleri), combining form of med.L. 
polaris polar; as in polari-guttulate a., having 
polar guttules (see GUTTULATE); polari-nucleate 
a., having polar nuclei. 

1887 W. Prittips Brit. Discomycetes 276 Sporidia 8, 
linear-oblong. straight or curved, polari-nucleate. /dfd. 361 
Sporidia 8, elliptic or slightly turbinate, polari-guttulate. 

Polaric, a. [f. Porar+-ic.] = Pouar a. 4. 

1863 Atlantic Monthly Oct. 499 The currents of that 
polaric opposition. 1864 in Wess7ER. 

+ Po-larily, adv. Obs, rare. {f. Potary a. + 
-LY%.] Ina polar manner: see Pour a, 2. 

2646 Sin T. Browne (send. Ef. ti. ii. 61 Iron. .already 
informed by the Loadstone and polarily determined by its 
preaction. | ’ 

Polarimeter (pélairi‘m/ta1).  [f. med.L. 
poldri-s Vouar (with reference to PoLARizATI0N) 

+ -METER.] A form of polariscope for measuring 
the amount of rotation of the plane of polarization, 
or the amount of polarized light in a beam. 

1864 in WensteR. 1869 Eng. Mech. 24 Dec. 357/3 The 
detection..may be effected with the polarimeter, as pure 
glycerine has no action upon polarised light. 1897 Adédutt's 
Syst. Medd. IIL. 214 Grape-sugar deflects polarised light to 
the right, and u on this is based a method of estimation b 
means of a somewhat expensive instrument called a polari- 
meter. 1899 Cacney tr. Zaksch’s Clin. Diagn. v. (ed. 4) 162 
‘The rotatory power of each of the four flnids is ascertained 
by means of the polarimeter, 

Hlence Polarimetric (polxtimetrik) @., of or 
pertaining to a polarimeter or polarimetry; Po- 
lari‘metry, the art or process of measuring or 
analysing the polarization of light. 

1864 Weaster, Polarinetry, 1899 Cacney tr. Jaksch’s 
Clin. Diagn. i. (ed. 4) 88 The polarimetric test may be 
applied. /dit, v. 163 Tus method..requires a very accu- 
rate polarimeter, light polarimetric examinations, and a 
highly-complicated calculation. 

Polariscope (polxriskop). 
farts Pouar (cf. prec.) + -scope. Cf. F. polaré- 
scope.) Aninstrument for showing the polarization 
of light, or viewing objects in polarized light ; con- 
sisting essentially of two plates or prisms,a folarzzer 
and an analyser; made in various forms, simple or 
complex, according to the special use. Also atfrzb. 

1842 G. Francis Dict, Arts etc., Polarising Apparatus, 
Potariscope, any instrument which is capable of showing 
the phenomena of polarised light. 1854 Pererra’s Polar- 
ized Light (ed, 2) 228 The plates of topaz sold in the 
opticians’ shops, for polariscope purposes, have been ob- 

tained by cutting the crystal perpendicularly to one of 
the optic axes. ¢1865 J. Wvtpe in Circ. Sc. I. 81/1 In 
every polariscope there are two essential parts; namely, 
the polariser and the analyser; the former receives and 
polarises the incident rays of light, and the latter presents 
to the eye the polarised ray either by reflection or by re- 
fraction. 1866 Branpr & Cox Dict, Se., etc. 11. 951/1 Tbe 
polariscope proposed by Arago is formed of a tube closed at 
one extremity by a plate of rock crystal cut perpendicularly 
to the optical axis, and about five millimetres..in thick- 
ness, and having at the other end, where the eye is applied, 


{f. med.L. fo- 
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a prism possessing the propeity of double refraction placed 
transversely to the axis of the tube. 


Hence Pola‘riscopist, one skilled in the use of — 


a polariscope; Polariscopy (pol‘riskoupi), the 
art of using a polariscope. 

1872 Proctor Ess. Astron. xviii. 212 More likely to sup- 
ply a correct answer..than either spectroscopy, polariscopy, 
or photography. 1890 Cent. Dict., Polariscopist. 

Polariscopic (polxriskp'pik), a. [f. as prec. 
+-1¢.] Of or pertaining to, made, obtained, or 
viewed by, a polariscope. 

1865 /ntell. Observ. No. 44. 112 Adinirable polariscopic 
objects. 1872 Proctor Ess. Astron. xiii. 193 Vhe spec- 
troscopic and polariscopic analysis of the corona, 1887 
Athenzum 1 Oct. 442/3 The gaseous molecules and the 
dust particles which polariscopic observations show are 
present in the corona. 

Polari‘stic, a. rare—°. 
see -ISTIC.] = POLARIC. 

1864 WessteR, Polaris/ic, pertaining to or exhibiting 
poles; having a polar arrangement or disposition; arising 
from, or dependent upon, the possession of poles or polar 
characteristics ; as polaristic antagonism. 


Pola:ristrobo'meter. [mod.f. med.L. fo- 
laris Pouar + Gr, orpdfos a whirling round + 
-METER; devised 1865 by Prof. H. Wild of Zurich, 

(He objected to the term folarimeter for an instrument 
that measures, not the amount of polarization, but the angle 
of rotatton of the plane of polarization.)} ; 

A form of saccharimeter, giving a very delicate 
means for measuring the rotation of the plane of 
polarization produced by the sugar solution. 

1870 Chemical News 21 Jan. 35 Newest shape of M. Wild's 
Polaristrobometer (Saccharimeter, Diabetometer). 1882 
Ross & Vetey Landolt’s Handbk. Polariscope 98 The so- 
called polaristrobometers, what in England are known as 
polariscopes, which indicate the amount of rotation in 
angular measure. 

Polarite (povlirox). [f. Ponan a. + -17E1.] 
Trade name for an insoluble porous mineral sub- 
stance, containing about fifty-threc per cent. of 
magnetic oxide of iron, with silica, lime, magnesia, 
carbon, etc., and having the power of absorbing 
and giving off oxygen. Used in conjunction with 
‘Ferrozone’ in the so-called ‘ International’ pro- 
cess of sewage treatment. Also aéfrtd. 

1889 Patent Specif, No. 8088 The filtering medium .. is 
that now known as ‘ Polarite’, 1891-2 Pree. Assoc. Munic. 
& County Engineers XVIL1. 318 A magnetic oxide of iron 
(to which the trade name of ‘ Polarite’ has been given). 
1898 Engineer. Mag. XVI. 157/1 The Purification of 
Sewage by the Ferrozone Polarite System. 

Polarity (polzriti). [f. Pobar a.+-1Ty: cf. 
F. polartté (1806 in Hatz.-Darm., 1835 in Dicé. 
Acad.) <A form tried earlicr was Ponity 2.] 

Ll. Afagnetism. The quality or property possessed 
by certain bodies, as a lodestone or magnetized 
bar, of turning (when free to move) so as to poiut 
with their two cxtremities to the two (magnetic) 
poles of the earth; the quality of being polar, or 
possessing magnetic poles. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Fp.n. ii. 59 This polarity from 
refrigeration upon extremity and in defect of a Loadstone 
might serve to invigorate and touch a needle any where. 1664 
Powrr £.xf, Philos. 11.157 You may change the Polarity 
of many feeble Stones, by a long Position, in a contrary 
posture to that which it naturally affects. @ 169x Dove 
fist. Air (1692) 64 One of their compasses which had quite 
changed the polarity, from north to south, is still extant in 
that country. 4175x Frankuin in PAil. Trans. XLVIL. 289 
sy electricity we have here frequently given polarity to 
needles. 1815 J. SmitH Panorama Se. & Art 11. 176 If 
the bar be inverted, the polarity will be instantly reversed ; 
so that in all cases the lower extremity is, in this hemi- 
sphere, the north pole: but on the soutn side of the equator, 
the lower extremity is always the south pole. 1823 J. 
Lavcock Dom. Amusent. 166 An invention .. securing a 
more accurate polarity to the mariner’s compass, c 3865 
J. Wvvpe in Cire. Sc. I. 81/1 Magnetic polarity, or that 
power by which a magnetised needle arranges itself in 
reference to the niagnetic poles of the earth. 

2. Hence in generalized sense: A property of 
matter or force, analogous or compared to that 
ofa magnet or magnetism. a. The having of an 
axis with reference to which certain physical pro- 
perties are determined ; the disposition of a body 
or an elementary molectile to place its mathe- 
matical axis in a particular direction. 

1674 Petty Disc. Dupl. Proportion 128 All Atoms by 
their Motion of Verticity or Polarity, would draw them- 
selves, like Magnets, into a streight Line, by setting all 
their Axes in dire: fun to each other. 1827 Arnott Physics 
33 When atoms are allowed to cohere according to their 
natural tendencies, they always assume a certain regular 
arrangement and form, which we call crystalline. Because 
in this circumstance they seem to resemble magnets, which 
attract each other only by their poles; the fact has been 
called the polarity of atoms. 1854 /erefra's Polarized 
Light (ed. 2) 184 In crystals it is necessary to admit, besides 
ordinary attraction and repulsion, a third molecular force 
called polarity, /d/,, A molecule endowed with unequal 
attractive forces in different directions may be said to be 
possessed of polarity. Me ; 

b. The quality of exhibiting opposite or con- 
trasted properties or powers in opposite or con- 
trasted directions ; the possession of two -points 
called poles having contrary qualities or tendencies. 

1818 Coreripce Method in Encycl. Metrop. (1845) 1. | 


(erron. f. PoLaRrize : 


POLARIZATION. 


Introd. r2 Contemplating in all Electrical phenomena the 
operation of a Law which reigns through all Nature, viz. 
the law of polarity, or the manifestation of one power 
by opposite forces. 1840 Wrewett Philos. Induct. Sc. 
I, v. 1. 337 The general notion of polarity—opposite pro- 
perties in opposite directions. 1841-4 EMERSON £ss. Ser. 1. 
lii, (r876) 8 Polarity, or action and reaction, we meet in 
every part of nature. 1866 Dx. Arcyit Reign Law v. 
(ed. 4) 257 One of whose essential properties is Polarity,— 
that is, equal and similar action in opposite directions. 1870 
Tynpatt Lect. Electr. 7 Two opposite kinds of magnetism 
may be supposed to be concentrated at the two ends. In 
this doubleness of the magnetic force consists what is called 
magnetic polarity. 

e. Tendency to develop in two opposite direc- 
ttons in space, time, serial arrangement, etc. 

1848 Linpcry /a¢rod. Bot. (ed. 4) 1. 165 This disposition to 
develope in two diametrically opposite directions, sometimes 
called polarity, is found in all embryos. 1853 E. Forses 
Addr, Geol. Soc. in Wilson & Geikie A/cm. xv. (1861) 544 
We speak of two [organic] groups [e.g. animals and vege- 
tables] being in the relation of polarity to each other when 
the rudimentary forms of each are proximate, and their 
completer manifestations far apart. 1856 Woopowarp J/ol- 
fusca itt. 418 This group shows a tendency to ‘ polarity‘, or 
excessive development at the ends of the series. 

a. Uterine polarity: see quot. 

1881 Zrans. Obstetric Soc. Lond. XXL. 47 The con- 
ditions of ‘ uterine polarity ’ enunciated by Reil at the begin- 
ning of this century. This ‘uterine polarity ’ is exemplified 
by the antagonism which eaists between the two poles of 
the uterus, contraction of one being accompanied by dilata- 
tion of the other. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Polarity..applied 
metaphorically, ¢.,g. to the uterus, in reference to the fact 
that as the fundus contracts the cervix tends to relax and 
vice versa. : 

3. Llectr. The relation of a body to the poles or 
electrodes of an electric circuit ; the electrical con- 
dition of a body as positive or negative. 

1849 Noap Electricity (ed. 3) 353 That side of the spiral 
which is towards the north, acts as the north pole; and the 
south side has an opposite polarity. Each side powerfully 
attracts iron filings. 1872 C. B. Fox Ozone 10 One of the 
Peroxides is in an opposite condition of polarity to that in 
the other. 1879 Du Moncet 7elephone 16 Vhe adjacent 
poles of the two rods are of opposite polarity. 1887 Gum- 
unc Electr. treated Experimentally 289 Its change of 
polarity at each half rotation keeps up a constant rotation. 

4. Optics. The quality of light which admits of 
its polarization; hence, the condition of being 
polarized. (An inaccurate use.) 

{1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 53 The important dis- 
coveries..of a property analogous to polarity in light.] 186 
Herscuet in G. F. Chambers Aséfron. (1876) 319 The light 
reflected from which {cloud] .. exhibits no signs of polarity, 
(1866 — Fam, Lect. Sct. Sud. viii. 347 It would seem almost 
as if light consisted of particles having polarity, likemagnets.] 

5. fig. a. (from 1.) Direction (of thought, feeling, 
or inclination) towards a single point ; tendency or 
trend in a particular directton; ‘magnetic attrac- 
tion’ towards a particular object. 

1767 Cursterr. Lett, (1792) LV. 249, I find you are in motion 
and witha Polarityto Dresden. 1800 //ist, Aur.in Ann. Reg. 
61/2 Launching forth on the ocean of possibility ..conducted, 
not ey. by shores and landmarks, but chiefly by the 
polarity of reasons. 1834 IL Rocrrs in ¥. Edwards’ litks. 
I. p. lii, This polarity of mind, this intellectual magnetism 
towards universal truth, has always been a characteristic of 
the greatest minds. 1862 StanLey Few. CA. (1877) 1. xii. 
226 One great change .. affected the polarity of the whole 
political and geographical organisation of the country. 1878 
Emerson Sov. Ethics Wks. (Bohn) 111. 381 Now men fall 
abroad—want polarity—suffer in character and intellect. 

b. (from 2b.) Pussesston or exhibition of two 
opposite or contrasted aspects, principles, or teu- 
dencies. 

1862 QO. Rev. ape 442 The whole system of the Church of 
England. .-has, like all Truth, two faces: one silver, the other 
gold. Every part of it has a double polarity. 1870 EMEKson 
Soc. § Solrt. iv. 80 Wherever the polarities mest, wherever.. 
the instinct of freedom and duty ccme{s] in direct opposition 
to fossil conservatism and the thirst of gain. 1888 R. Burn 
Kom, Lit. § Art 43 VYhe Roman women, with that curious 
polarity which often sets the fashion in exactly the opposite 
direction to what would be expected, held that a narrow 
forehead with the hair drawn down over it was pretty and 
attractive, 

ce. (from 3.) Condition of consciousness as sub- 
jective or objective. 

1846 Trencu A/frac. v. (1862) 174 Vhat quick shifting, so 
to speak, of the polarity, so that at one moment the human 
consciousness became the positive, at another the negative 
pole. 

Polarizable (pa laraizab’l), a. 
+ -ABLE.] Capable of being polarized. 
Polarizabi‘lity. ‘ : 

1846 WorcesieEr, Polarizable, that may be polarized, Pris, 
Mag. 1878 Smithsonian Rep. 364 Albumen electrodes (z.¢., 
non-polarizable electrodes). 1900 ILes //ame, Electr. § 
Canrera 252 The conductivity, polarisability and other 
electrical properties of inatter. 

Polarization (pélaraizzfan). [In sense 1, 
a. F, polarisation, n, of action f. polariser (both 
introdtced by Malus, 11 March 1811): see Po- 
LARIZE. In later uses, n. of action from the vb. in 
corresp. senses.] The condition or fact of being 
polarized ; the action of polarizing, 

I. 1. A modification of the condition of light 
or radiant heat, whereby the ray exhibits different 
properties on different sides, so that opposite sides 
are alike, while the maximum difference is between 
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[f. PoLanrize 
Hence 


POLARIZE. 


two sides at right angles to each other; the pro- 
duction of this condition, the action of polarizing. 


See PoLAnizE z. I. 

Angle of polarization = polarizing angle: see POLARIZING 
wbl, sb. Circular, elliptic, plane polarization; see POLar- 
wer. Pline of polarization: the plane which contains the 
incident ray and the reflected or refracted ray which is 
polarized. ae 

1812 Wicholson'’s Frnl. XXXI11. 345 By giving to these 
sides [of the ray] the names of poles, Malus has given the 
name of Polarisation to that modification which imparts 
properties to light which are relative to these poles, 
1813 (23 Dec.) Brewster in PA‘. Trans. (1814) 188 A ray 
of light transmitted through a plate of agate cut by planes 
perpendicular to the lamin: of which it is composed suffers 
polarisation like one of the pencils formed by double. re- 
fraction. 1814 /é/d. 219 (¢2t/e) On the Polarisation of Light 
by oblique transmission through all Bodies, whether crystal- 
lized or uncrystallized, 183: — Optics xxvii. 225 A new 
species of polarisation, which I have called elliptical polari- 
sation, and which unites the two classes of phenomena which 
constitute circular and rectilineal polarisation. 1839 G. 
Birp Nat. Philos. 354 When light suffers double refraction 
through a crystal with a positive axis. .,as quartz, the plane 
of polarization of the ordinary ray..is horizontal, and that 
of the extraordinary ray vertical. In negative crystals, as 
Iceland spar, the direction of these rays is reversed. /6id, 
362 The angle of complete polarization for any substance, 
may be readily determined by the fact, discovered by Sir 
D. Brewster, that :—The index of refraction is the tangent 
of the angle of polarization. 1842 Branpe Dict, Sc., etc. 
s.v., Analogous phenomena to those of the polarization of 
light have been found to belong also to radiant heat. 1879 
Roop Chromatics iv. 50 A long-lived soap bubble displays 
every colour which can be produced by polarization. 1906 
Harmsworth Encycl. 4811/3 The doubly refracted rays 
have what Newton called ‘sides’; and it is this sidedness, 
or laterality, which ts known as polarization. 

fig. 1851 Sin F. Parcrave Norm. & Eng. 1. 172 In whom 
a moral polarization of light has taken place. 1900 F. H. 
Stopparp Evol. Eng. Novel 108 It is not history; it is 
rather the romantic polarization of history. 

Il. 2. Electr.and Magn. a. See POLARIZE v. 2. 

1866 R. M. Fercuson Electr. (1870) §3 The pail was thus 
subjected to polarisation. 1885 Watson & Bursury J/ath, 
Th. Electr. & Magn. \. 254 All electrical phenomena within 
S, which in the ordinary theory are due to the action of 
#2, are on the polarisation hypothesis deducible from the 
given polarisation. 

In voltaic electricity, The production of an 
electromotive force at the electrodes, due to the 
presence of the products of electrolytic decom- 
position of the fluid between them, and acting in 
an opposite direction to the original current, thus 
producing an apparent increase of the resistance. 

1839 Grove Contrib. Sc. in Corr. Phys. Forces (1874) 237 
It occurred to me that the inaction of amalgamated zinc was 
the effect of polarization. [Note. 1 know of no other word 
to express the effect here alluded to; the word is used in 
this sense by most French writers, but, from its numerous 
applications, is sadly inaccurate.) 1873 Maxwect Electr. & 
Alagn. 1.318 When an electric current is passed through an 
electrolyte bounded by metal electrodes, the accumulation 
of the ions at the electrodes produces the phenomenon 
called Polarization. 

3. The arrangement of molecules, etc.,in a definite 
direction. 

1846 Grove Corr, Phys. Forces 21 Exceptions. .explicable 
by other interfering dynamic causes, such, possibly, as 
crystalline polarization, leaving interstitial spaces. 

4. fig. See quot. and cf. POLARIZE 3. 

1871 H. B. Forman Living Poets 6 The process of ‘ trans- 
lating to our purposes’ words already current, by giving 
them a new and special shade of meaning—a process best 
characterised as the polarisation of language. 

III. 5. atirid. and Comb., as polarization force ; 
polarization-microscope, an instriment combin- 
ing the functions of a polariscope and microscope. 

1881 S. P. THompson in Design & Work 24 Dec. 454 
The degsee to which a counter-electromotive force or 
polarisation force is set up depends very greatly on the 
quantity of current per unit of surface of the electrodes 
employed. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Plolarisation)-microscope, 
an Instrument in which a polariscope and a microscope are 
combined; used particularly in petrography. 

Polarize (pélaraiz), v. [In sense I, a. F. 
polariser (Malus, 11 March 181¥), in form f. 
mod.L. poldris PoLAR + -zser, -IZE, but referred 
by its author directly to F. pé/e Pote sd.2 In 
other senses, f. POLAR + -IZE. 

See Malus in Mouveau Bulletin des Sciences No. 42, 
March 1811, p. 252 Lumiére polarisée. Also tbid. No. 45, 
June 1811, p. 292 (¢vans?d.) ‘In giving to these sides [of the 
vertical ray] the name of folvs, he calls the modification 
which imparts to light properties relative to these poles, 
polarization...This new expression .. signifies simply the 
modification that light bas undergone in acquiring new pro- 
perties, relative not to the direction of the ray, but solely to 
its sides, considered at a right angle, and in a plane per- 
pendicular to its direction’, But this unfortunately assumed 
a sense of fole quite different from its use in astronomy, 
geography, and magnetism, with the consequence that 
polarization as applied to light and radiant heat has nothing 
in cominon with magnetic or electric polarization. 

I. 1. Optics. (¢rans.) Yo cause the vibrations of 
light (radiant heat, etc.) to be modified in a par- 
ticular way, so that the ray exhibits different pro- 
pertics on different sides, opposite sides being 
alike, and those at right angles to each other 
showing the maximum of difference. 

A ray of polarized light is reflected in different degrees in 
different positions of the reflecting body, and transmitted by 
certain crystals in different degrees in different positions of 


i 


| polarization), instead of being, as in ordinary liebe per 
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the crystal, and (in each case) completely quenched in one 
particular position, This is accounted for by supposing the 
etherial vibrations to be restricted to one plane (plane 


formed inall directions perpendicular to that of the ray. Light 
is also said to be circularly or elliptically polarized, or to 
undergo circular or elliptic polarization, when it exhibits 
(in a polariscope) certain colour-phenomena, or modifica- 
tions of the phenomena of plane polarization, which are 
accounted for by supposing the etherial particles to move 
in circles or ellipses. Polarization is produced (variously 
in the case of different media) by reflection, or by ordinary 
or double refraction. 

1811 Nicholson's Frul. XXX. 192, tr. Let. fr. Paris 
17 July, Mr. Malus is still pursuing with success his inquiries 
concerning folartsed light. 1812 (Dec.) /bid. XX XIII. 347 
Transparent bodies totally transmit the light which they 
polarise in one direction or manner, and reflect that which 
is polarised in a contrary manner. 1813 (23 Dec.) Brew- 
sTeR in PAil. Trans. (1814) 192 That kind of crystallisa- 
tion which polarises the incident light by separating it 
into two pencils. 1819 dx, Rev. XXXII. 177 All 
diaphanous hodies polarise light at certain angles, 1854 
Orr's Circ. Sc., Chem. 104 Bérard and Professor Forbes 
..succeeded in polarizing heat (non-luminous) by the 
agency of reflection. 1855 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces (ed. 3) 
114 A ray of light once polarized in a certain plane con- 
tinues so affected throughout its whole subsequent course. 
1873 Maxweiit Electr. & Magn. Il. 7 note, A ray of light 
is said to be polarized when it has properties relating to its 
sides, which are identical on opposite sides of the ray. 

b. absol. or intr. To polarize the incident light; 
to exhibit the phenomena of polarization. 

1854 Scorrvern in Orr’s Circ. Sc., Chem. 82 The latter 
polarizes towards the left. 1879 Ruttey Stud. Rocks x. 113 
‘The whole crystal passes into zeolitic matter which polarises 
in variegated colours. 

II. 2. Afagn. and Electr. To give polarity to; 
to give opposite magnetic properties to opposite 
ends of (a bar, coil, etc. of iron or other substance). 
Also ir. To acquire polarity. 

1838 Farapay Exp. Res. (1839) 1. 542 It is not the par- 
ticles of oxygen and lead which polarize separately under 
the act of induction, but the molecules of oxide of lead 
which exhibit this effect. /ééd¢., The reproduction of com- 
pound particles, which can again polarize as wholes. 
1866 R. M. Fercuson Electr. (1870) 5 It is this double 
manifestation of force which constitutes the Jolarity of the 
magnet, and a bar of iron which is made to assuine these 
poles is said to be polarised. 1873 Maxwett Electr. & 
Magn. 11.7 A conducting particle through which there 
is a current of electricity may be said to be polarized, be- 
cause if it were turned round, and if the current continued 
to flow in the same direction as regards the particle, its 
direction in space would be reversed. 

b. In voltaic electricity : see POLARIZATION 2b. 

1856 Wacker tr. De la Rive's Treat. Electr. 11.671 When 
the zinc z is plunged into water, .its molecules polarize each 
of the molecules of water that touch it; these polarize the 
following; and soon. 1864-72 Warts Dict. Chen. 11.429 
Plates of platinum become polarised in a similar manner, 
when immersed in water either pure or acidulated, and 
connected with the poles of a battery, the effect, in this case, 
being due to the films of hydrogen and oxygen which collect 
on the negative and positive plates respectively. 

e. In generalized sense : see quot. rare. 

1873 Maxwett Electr. & Alagn. 1. 60 An elementary 
portion of a body may be said to be polarized when it 
acquires equal and opposite properties on two opposite 
sides. /did. 11.7. 

III. 3. fg. To give an arbitrary direction, or a 
special meaning or application, to. 

1860 O. W. Homes Pref Breakf-t. i, The word, and 
consequently the idea it represents, is Jolarized. 1886 
W. C. Wirkinson in Homiletic Rev. (U.S.) Mar. 252 That 
word [self-denial] also has been polarized somewhat — that 
is, twisted out of its right original meaning. 

b. To give unity of direction to. 

1868 Busunety Serm. Living Subj.171 It is not enough to 
rally their inventiveness, doing nothing to polarize their 
aim. 1892 Pad! Mall G.16 Mar. 2/2 A coherence of policy 
..cannot be secured until the atoms of the Council, now 
facing every way, are polarised by party discipline. 

Polarized (polarsizd), pi. a. [f. PoLaRize 
v. + -ED!.} Subjected to polarization. 

1, Of light or radiant heat. (See prec. 1.) 

1811 July [see PoLarize v. 1). 1813 (23 Dec.) Brewster 
in PAil. Trans. (1814) 199 The coloured image is. .alike pro- 
duced by polarised or depolarised light. 1831 — Oftics 
xviii. 158 These two beams. .are therefore said to be polar- 
ised, or to be beams of polarised light, because they have 
sides or poles of different properties. 1845 KELLAND Voung’s 
Lect, Nat. Phil, 371 Light which consists of vibrations in 
one direction only is termed polarized light. 1894 Turpin 
Org. Chent. 103 Three isomeric forms of malic acid which 
differ chiefly in their action upon polarized light. 


+2. Path. a. Having a particular centre oraxis, or 
a definite direction. b. Of a convex body : Having 


a pole or centre of convexity. Ods. 

1822-34 Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) 11. 36 In one or two 
examples. .there was neither a polarized pain nor fluctua- 
tion. /é7d. 351 The centre [of the vaccine vesicle] dips, 
instead of betng polarized, and is less elevated than the 
circumference. /é/d. 111. 152 In the former [disease, i. e. 
presbyopia] the cornea is in all cases too much flattened, in 
the present it is too convex or polarized. 

3. Magn. and Electr. (See prec. 2.) 

1849 Noap £lectricity (ed. 3) 39 He considers the first 
effect of an excited body upon neighbouring matter, to be 
the production of a polarized state of their particles, which 
constitutes induction...If the particles cau maintain this 
polaase state, then insulation 1s the consequence; and the 

igher the polarized condition, the better the insulation. 
1885 Warson & Bursury A/ath, Th. Electr. & Magn. 1, 
251 Such a system of polarised molecules as we are suppos- 


POLATOUCHE. 


ing gives rise to localised distributions with solid and super- 
ficial densities of determinate values throughout given 
regions and having the same potential at every point of the 
field as would result from such localised distributions. 

b. See quot. 1886. 

1878 Cutiiy /landbk, Pract. Telegraphy (ed. 7) 277 In 
the polarized relay the force of the spring is replaced by 
nlagnetic attraction. 1879 G. Prescott Sf, Telephone p. it, 
In 1830 he set up an electro-magnetic telegraph in Albany, 
..using a polarized relay. /ézd. 26 Polarized magnets.. 
so named on account of their armatures being permanent 
magnets, 1886 S. P. THomrson Llectromaguel 291 It is 
usual to refer to those [electromagnetic] devices in which 
a permanent magnet comes into use as folarized mechanisms, 
while the ordinary electromagnets are xon-folarized. 

4. fig. Specialized in meaning or application. 

1860 O. W. Hoimes Prof. Break/-t. i, The religious cur- 
rency of mankind,..consists entirely of polarized words. 

Polarizer (pou-laraiza1).  [f. as prec. + -ER1.] 
One who or that which polarizes; spec. That plate 
or prism in a polariscope which polarizes the 
incident ray of light (opp. to axzalyser). 

1854 Pereira Polarized Light (ed. 2) 50 There is no 
essential difference between the two parts,..and either part 
. -may be used as polarizer or analyzer; but whichever we 
use as the polarizer, the other then becomes the analyser. 
/bid. 132 On rotating the film (the analyzer and polarizer 
remaining still), a brilliant colour is perceived at every 
quadrant of a circle, hut in intermediate positions it vanishes 
altogether..so that when the film alone is revolved one 
colour only is seen, but when the analyzer alone is revolved, 
twocolours are seen, 1863 [see ANALYSER 3]. 1879 RUTLEY 
Stud. Rocks vii. 48 The polariser should revolve with per- 
fect freedom. 

Polarizing, vé/. sé. [f. as prec, + -ING1.] 
The action of the vb, PoLARIZzE, in various senses, 
Also attrib. as in polarizing angle (Optics), that 
angle of incidence (differing for different substances) 
at which the maximum polarization of the inci- 
dent light takes place. 

1812 (19 Dec.) Brewster in PAid, Trans. (1813) 105 The 
explanation which has now been given of the polarising 
power of the agate should be confirmed. 1829 Wat. Philos. 
1. Polaris. Light ii. 9 \U. K. S.) Placed at an angle of 52° 45’, 
the polarising angle for water. 1837 Brewster Magnet. 
193 Mr. Barlow concludes that every place has its particu- 
lar polarizing axis. fig. 1901 Dundee Advertiser 16 Jan. 4 
The newspaper. .renders possible the polarising of millions 
of men with one great idea. 

Polarizing, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG?.] 
That polarizes or produces polarization. 

1. Ofiics. (See PoLaRizE 1.) 

1813 (23 Dec.) Brewster in Phil. Trans. (1814) 207 When 
we examine the transmitted light, either with the naked eye 
or with polarising crystals, no coloured fringes are visible. 
1816 — in Edin. Phil. Trans. VIII. 353 On the Laws 
which regulate the Distribution of the Polarising Force in 
Plates, Tubes, and Cylinders of Glass, that have received 
the Polarising Structure. 1869 Pxirson tr. Guzllemin's Sun 
(1870) 89 Polarising helioscopes have been manufactured.. 
and have realised tbe ideas of the illustrious English astro- 
nomer. 1890 Athenxum 29 Mar. 407/3 The method of 
evaluating the absorption of different thicknesses by com- 
parison with a polarizing photometer, 

2. Alagn. and Electr. (See PoLARIZE 2.) 

1866 R. M. Fercuson £éectr. (1870) 131 Instead of one 
polarizing force there are several, all acting in the same 
direction. 1879 G. Prescott Sf. /elephone 32 One of these 
—the polarizing helix—is somewhat longer than the other. 

Polarly (palali), adv. [f. PoLar a. +-Ly 2.) 
In a polar direction, manner, or degree; after the 
manner of or with reference to poles. 

1830 J. Witson in Blackw. Afag. XXVIII. 415 The 
miserable confusion of ideas polarly opposite. 1834 R. 
Monte Feathered Tribes Brit, Is. (1841) 1. 15 Birds which 
migrate polarly, or for the purpose of breeding. 1849 Noap 
Electricity (ed. 3) 47 [The particles] being, as wholes, con- 
ductors, they can readily be charged either bodily or polarly. 
1866 R. M. Fercuson £iectr, (1870) 274 We have thus only 
one section polarly identified. 

+ Pola-rtike, Odés., i.e. pole arctic, the north pole 
or pole-star: see PoLE 56.4 1, ARCTIC. 

€ 1391, 1513 [see Pore sd.21]. 1552 Lynpesay Alouarche 
6321, I se Polartike in the North appeir. 1596 DaLtrympLe 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. vi. go Was. .seine, betueine Pol artik 
and the Pleiades. .a maruellous gret Comet. 


Po larward, adv. (a.) [f. Potara. +-warD.] 
Towards the polar regions. 

1832 Fraser's Mag. V1. 28 In the polarward parts of 
Thalabaw. 1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea (Low) x. § 488 
The water. .goes polar-ward, dispensing warmth and mois- 
ture asitgoes. 1890 Nature 16 Oct. 603/1 Polarward winds 
blow across the 45th degree of north latitude. 

+ Polary,. Obs. Also 7 -arie. [ad. med.L. 
polaris, £. L. pols PoE sb.*: see -ary 7: cf. F. 
polaire (1556 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Of or pertaining to a pole or the poles of the 
heaven or earth; = POLAR a, I. 

1ssg W. Cunnincuam Cosmogr. Glasse 64 Vnder the two 
polary circles in the Heauen, 1623 tr. Favine's Theat. 
Hox. vit. viii. 243 The Polarie and Septentrionall Nations. 
1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iv. 181 The poor inhabitants 
of the Moone have but polary life. 

2. Of magnetic polarity; = PoLar a. 2. ; 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd, Ef. 11. ii. 60 All which acquire 
a magneticall and polary condition, and being suspended, 
convert their lower extremes unto the North. 1665 Sir T. 
Herpsert 7 rav. (1677) 351 That the Polary Direction was 
altogether unknown unto the Ancients, is agreed by most. 

| Polatouche (pplatz-t{). Zool. [F. polatouche, 
ad. Russ. noaety uli poletuchii flying; cf. meryyad 


POLAYN. 


Obaxa Jetuchaya bélka flying squirrel.} The small 
flying squirrel of Europe and N. Asia, Sczureplerus 
volans, 

1827 GrirFith Cxvier's Anim. K. 111. 84 Their molars 
.. are the same as tbose of the squirrels and polatouches. 
1861 Woop Nat. Hist. 1. 594 The polatoucbe of Siberia. 
1896 Cassells Nat. /fist. 111. 89. 

Polax, pol-ax, obs. forms of PoLE-ax. 

Polayl, -aylle, var. of PULLAILE Oés., poultry. 


+ Polayn, poleyn. 04s. Forms: 4 poleyn, 
-e, 4-5 polayne, 5 polan, polayn, Sc. pu(l)lane. 
[ME. poleyn, polayne, a, OF. po(uslain. Origin 
unknown.]}] A piece of defensive armour covering 
the knee. 

¢1330 R. Brusne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 10027 Doublet & 
quysseux, wip poleyns ful riche. 13.. Gaw. & Gr. Aut. 576 
His legez lapped in stel with luflych greuez, With polaynez 
picbed per-to. ¢1400 Sowdone Bab. 176 Hawberke, spere, 
ner poleyne,ner pole. ¢1470 Henry Wallace vit. 1203 His 
leg harnes he clappyt on so clene: Pullane greis he braissit 
on full fast. ©1475 Rauf Coilzear 468 His Pulanis full 
prest of that ilk peir. 

Polayn e, variant of PovLAINE, PULLEN Ods. 

Pold, obs. spelling of PoLtep. 

Poldavy (peld@-vi), poldavis (ppldévis). 
Now rare, Forms: §- poldavy; also6-7 pole-, 
7 pool-, poole-, powle-, 7-8 poll-, poul-; 6 
-dawy, 7 -daui, -davye, -davie,g -davey; pol- 
dway. 8. 5-8 -davys, 6-7 -daves, 6-8 -davies, 
7 -davyes, -dauice, 6--davis. [app. f. Po/daviae, 
a place on the south side of Douarnenez Bay, on 
the coast of Brittany. About 1548 a warrant for 

70 11s. was issued to pay for bringing over cer- 
tain Bretons to teach men here the art of making 
poldavies (Oppenheim Xoya/l Navy 98, 103). The 
forms foldavies, -davys, -davis, etc. appear to have 
been the collective plural (cf. st/ks, sheetings, etc.), 
but were very often used as singular.] 

A coarse canvas or sacking, originally woven in 
Brittany, and formerly much used for sailcloth. 

1481-90 Howard Housel, Bks, (Roxb.) 37 Item, for 
trusing..a piece poldavy of xx. yerdes jij, quarters. 1562 
Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 225 He coft five ballis of pol- 
davy and utherclaith. 1613 Markuam Eng, //usbandman 
t. tt. xix. (1635) 225 A Canvasse of the best Poldavie. 1622 
PeacHaM Compl. Gent. vi. (1634) 54 If they have any wit at 
all, they set it like Velvet before, though the backe (like 
a bankerupts doublet) be but of poldavy or buckram. 1795 
J. Akin Manchester 302 The manufacture of sail-cloth or 
poldavy was introduced. 1860 Weare Dict. Jerms, Pol- 
dway, coarse sacking for coal-sacks, etc. 1882 Jaco Cornish: 
Gloss., Poldavy, a very coarsely woven linen cloth. 

B. 1482 in 1. S. Leadam Star Chaméd, Cases 9, x. boltes 
of canuas callid poldavys. 1515 in Oppenheim Royal Navy 
98 Canvas: Olrun.. Vitery,. Poldavys. 1552 T. BaRNABE in 
Strype Zcc?. Mer. (1721) 11. tt. App. E. 152 Whether yt were 
poldavis for saylis, or any other thing. 3604 Acf1 Jas. /, 
c. 24 (heading) An Acte againste the deceiptfull and false 
makinge of Mildernix, and Powle Davies, whereof Saile 
Clothes for the Navie .. are made. 1614 ‘ Tooias GentTLe- 
man’ Eng. Way to Wealth 22 Ipswich..is a principall 
place .. for spinning of yarne, fur the making of poulda- 
uice. a1642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts v1.(1704) 523/2 
As also Pole-Davies for Sails. 1714 Fr. Bk. of Rates 190 
The Linens called Puliseaux, or Poldavies shall he made 
Half Ellone Fwelfth. broad, 1867 Suytu Satlor's Word-bh., 
Potdavis or Poldavy,a canvas frum Dantzic, formerly much 
used in our navy. 


b. attrib. and Comb. 


1658 in Verney Papers (Camden) 91 Francis Owdrey, of 


Abendon, in the countie of Berk, poldavis weaver. /dyd. 92 
Frauncis Owdrey ne, of the towne of Ippiswitche, poldavyes 
maker. 1572 .tecords of Elgin (New Spald. Cl.) 1. 134 
Fyve quarters poledawy canves. ¢1645 Howett /e/t. un. 
x, You must be content witb homely Polldaui ware froin me. 


Polder ! ‘péulda1). Also 7 polther. [a. Du. 
polder, MDu. polre, polder;, so Et‘ ris. polder, poller.} 
A piece of low-lying land reclaimed from the sea, 
a lake, or a river, from which it is protected by 
dikes: so called in the Netherlands; rarely used 


of similar land in other countries. 

1604 E. Grimstone //ist. Stege Ostend 3 The Polder (so 
they call a..field wonne from the seaor riuer). 1632 Contn. 
Weekly Newes 25 July 8 (Stanf.) They did cut the dikes and 
drowned the enemies polther..and put all vnder water. 
a1669 Somxer Rom. Ports & Forts Kent (1693) 65 The 
soil is moorish, boggy and fenny, such as our Ancestors have 
usually called /odder:..i. e. a marish fenn, a meadow by the 
shore side, a field drain‘d or gain’d from a river or the sea, 
and inclosed with banks. 1762 tr. Busching's Syst. Geog. 
I1!. 484 Several of them {lakes] have been drained and 
dyked under the name of Polders. 1839 W. CHamBers 
Tour Holland 39/1 When the superincumbent miass has 
been entirely removed, the cleared space becomes a fertile 
polder. 1861 Suites Engineers 1.1. iv. 66. 1894 Westy. 
Gaz. 31 Mar. 8/1 Much of the asparagus eaten in London 
is grown in the polders reclaimed from the sea near Mont 
St. Michel. 

b. alirié. and Comb., as polder-land; polder- 
boy, polder-man, a labourer employed in making 
polders. (All in reference to Holland.) 

1873 W. K. Suutivan O'Curry's Anc. [risé 1. Introd. 212 
The privileges of the Abbey of St. Pierre of Ghent of about 
the year 830 mention the existence of a partnersbip, .for 
the working of some polder-land. 1884 G. H. BoucHton in 
Harper's Mag. Aug. 338/1 Little scattered hamlets of the 
fisher people and the polder-men. 1895 /Vestw2. Gaz. 13 Apr. 
6/t This particular form of labour requires skilled navvies 
(polderboys we call them). 
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+ Polder 2. Od:. or dial. [Corruption of fol/er, | for land: in Statutory Measure, equal to 53 yards 


variant of Pottarp.} A pollard tice. 

1704 Dict. Rust., Pollders, are old Trees usually lopped, of 
whicb see Shrowding of Trees. 1736 Atxswortu Lat. 
Dict. 1, Polders (old trees lopped), avbores caduz. 1902 
Westm. Gaz. 7 Aug. 1/3 A canal fringed with polders. 

Polder, -dyr, obs. ff. Powper. Polderne, 


-drand, -dren, -dron(e, var. PoULDRoN Oés, 


Pold-gate. ? Obs. See quot. 

1703 T. N. City & C. Purchaser 147 Pold Gates..are such 
as are set in Fences for to shut up the Passages into Fields, 
and..are of 2 sorts, either of sawed, or cleft Timber. 


Pole (pou), 54.1 Forms: 1 p&l, 4 pool, 4- 
pole; also 4-6 poole, § poll (pulle, Sc. poille), 
6 polle, poule, poale, 6-7 powle, 9 (da/.) powl. 
[OE. fa/ = OLG. *fd/ (OF ris. pa/, MDu. fael, 
Du. faal, MLG., LG. fal), OHG. pha? (MIG, 
phéal, ff, Ger. ffahl), ON. pall (Norw. faale, 
Sw. pale); ad. L. pal-us stake, prop. OE. fd/ gave 
regularly ME. 2d/, mod.Eng. fo/e; the phonology 
of 15th c. pul/e, 16th c. foule, and mod. dial. fow/, 
pow, is obscure. } 

1. In early use, A stake, without reference to 
length or thickness; now, a long, slender, and 
more or less cylindrical and tapering piece of 
wood (rarely metal), as the stratght stem of a 
slender tree stripped of its branches; used as 
a support for a tent, hops or other climbing plants, 
telegraph or telephone wires, etc., for scaffolding, 


and for other purposes. (Sec also 2.) 

The modern sense becomes clear first ¢ 1440. 

c1oso Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 334/2 Pals, pal. 3340 Ayend. 
203 Pe eddre of hres arered ine be pole. 1377 Laxcu.. 
P. Pl. B. xvut. 52 Poysoun ona pole bei put vp to his lippes. 
3387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 1. 369 Sif a pole {Hicp. palus 
tigneus, Harl. MS. a staffe or a thynge of a tree] is i-pizt 
perynne, pat partie of be pole [Caxton shaft or pool, //ard. 
MS, that tre] bat is in be ertheschalturne intoiren. c 1440 
Promp. FParv. 4207/2 Pole, longe rodde, contus, pertica, 
1445 Lypc. Nig&tingale 309 This was the poole and the 
hyghfe] tree, Whilom sette vp by Moyses of entent. 1457 
Nottingham Ree. 11.365 For c. allor polls vs, viiijd. ¢ 1470 
Henry [Wallace u. 33 He bar a sasteing in a boustous 

oille. 1484 Caxton Fadles of cE sop v. xiii. 91 b, 1 shalle 

aue alle the rote the pulle [radices cum tota columna] or 
maste and alle the braunches. 1541 .Vottingham Rec. 11. 
383 For iij. powlez to make reylez in Cow Lane. a 1548 
Hace Chron., //en. 17 160'Fhe Capitayne. .caused his head 
to be cut of, and pitched it on a highe poole. /éfd., 
Men. WITT 139b, The kyng..lept ouer a diche beside 
Hychyn, with a polle and the polle brake. 1553 T. Witson 
XK het. (1580) 15 Some saie along poule. 1559 -VWirr. Jag., 
Jack Cade xv, On a poale, 1568 isce (Bishops’) Nur. 
xxi. 8 Make thee a fyerie serpent, and set it vppon a pole 
[Vudg. pro signo, 1382 Wyct. for a tokne; 1388 for a signe; 
1535 Cov. for a token; 1539 (Great) for a sygne ‘so 1560 
Genev.)}. 1607 in Stonehouse A-rtrodme (1839) 404 [he 
boundary] towards the nurth, as the powles and stoupes 
were set [in the moors] by the said order, to Briscoe Dyke 
north east. 1616 Sin C. Mountacu in Succlench MSS. 
(list. MSS. Comm.) 1. 250 Lest a man be like a hop without 
apule. 1717 Prior Adna u. 12 If, after some distinguish'd 
leap, He drops his pole, and seems to slip. 1869 BE. A. 
Parkes Pract. flygtene (ed. 3) 323 A conical tent, witha 
single pole. 1876 Preece & Sivewricut Telegrapiy (1905) 
286 Ou the earliest telegraph lines square poles .. were 
employed. /é/d. 295 In countries where wood is extremely 
perishable. .iron poles are very extensively used. 

2. In spccific applications: a. A long tapering 
wooden shaft fitted to the fore-carrtage of a vehicle 
and attached to the yokes or collars of the draught- 
autmals, serving to guide and control the vehicle, 
and sometimes also bearing the whiffle-trees. 

The application in quot. 2390 ts uncertain. 

[1390 Earl Derby's ae (Camden) 7 Cum emptione poles, 
girthes, sursengles et altis necessarlis.] 1619 [implied tn 
pote-piece in 5c]. 1647 [implied in Potetess} 1683 Woop 
Lifeg Nov. (O.H.S.) If. 79 The pole of a coach hit against 
his brest. 1699 S. Sewait Diary 27 Sept., Pole of the 
Calash broken by the Horses frighted with a Pistol. 1813 
Sk. Charac. 1. 144 ‘Fhe pole of our carriage ran against 
the splendid chariot of the Marchioness of Arrangford. 

b. Used as a tradesman’s sign. Cf. ALE-POLE, 


barber's pole s.v. BARBER 3. 

1566 A nz. Barter.Surg. Lond. (1890)181 No Barber shall.. 
pat out any bason or basons. .upon Bees on Sundays or 
foly days. 1641 ‘FatHam Distracted State 1. i. (1651) 
22/2 Scotch Apothecary..1 ha not ben a Poles-Screanier 
this twenty yeers far naught. 1797 Lp. Tuvurtow in Hone 
Every-day Bk, (1825) 1. 1269 Ly a statute still in force, 
the harbers and surgeons were each to use a pole. 1887 
T. Harpy lVoodlanders i, A master-barber that's left off 
his pole because ‘tis not genteel. 


e. Naut. A ship’s mast: in phr. with or under | 


(bare) poles: with no sail set, with furled sails. 
Also, The upper end of a mast, rising above the 
rigging. 

1669 Sturny Mariner's Mag. 1. ii. 17 We may have .. to 
spoon before the Sea with our Powles. 1697 Dampier lay. 
(1699) 415 We scudded..before the Wind very swift, tho’ 
only with our bare Poles. 1799 //ud! Advertiser 20 July 
2/4 The brig is painted black, with..no pole to her fore top 
gallant-mast. 1826 ‘Quiz’ Grand Master 1. 22 The vessel 
rolls, At ocean’s mercy under poles. 

da. The long handle of a scythe or the like. dial. 

1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Pow, a pole, a scythe pow, the 
long handle of ascythe. 1903 Zug, Dial. Dict.,(S. Lancs.) 
Scythe pow, stang pow. 

3. A pole (in sense 1) of definite length used as 
a measure; hence, name of a lineal measure, esp. 


or 162 fect, but varying locally; a PERcH, a Rop. 

tgoz ArNotpe Chron. (1811) 173 In dyuers odur placis.. 
they mete ground by pollis gaddis and roddis some be of 
xvilj foote some of xx fote and som xvi fote in lengith. 
1579 J. Stunses Gaping Gulf F iij, Thold English liberall 
measure of syxtene foote and a halfe to the pole. 1603 
Owen Pembrokeshire (1892) 133 In some place tbe pole is bnt 
ix foote, and in some place xij foote, 1706 Puittips, Pole, 
a long Stick: In measuring, it is the same with Pearch or 
Rod, or as some call it Lugg: By Stat. 35 Eliz. this Measure 
is a length of 16 Foot and a half, but in some Countries it 
consists of 18 Foot and is called Woodland-Measure; in 
some Places of 21 Foot termed Church-Measure; and 
in others of 24 Foot under tbe Name of Forest-Measure. 
1725 Braptey Fun, Dict. s.v. Afile, Every Furlong forty 
Lugs or Poles .. every Pole sixteen Foot anda Half. 1813 
T. Davis Agric. Wilts App. 268 A rod, pole, or perch .. is 
of three lengths in this county: 15, 18, and 163 feet. 


b. Asa measure of area: A square rod or perch ; 


30} square yards. 

3637 in .V. Niding Rec. 1V. 77 To be rated by acree and 
powle. 1660 Suarrock legetad/es 19 A_ rod or pole of 
ground, which is the square of sixteen feet and a half. 
Mod. The land is let in ten-pole allotments at sixpence 
a pole, 

4. In sporting phraseology: The tail of certain 
beasts and birds, as the otter, pheasant, etc. 

1863 ATKINSON Slanton Grange (1864) 202 His hand missed 
the otter’s hind-quarters, but closed upon its pole (or tail). 
1900 Shooting Times 15 Dec. 15/2 Pole, the tail of an otter. 
fbid., Pole, the tail of a pheasant. 1904 IWestmld. Gaz. 
2 July 5/5 Captain T. presented the pole to Miss L., the 
pads to tbe Misses C.,..and the mask most deservedly to... 
the huntsman. 

5. attrib. and Comb. a. Simple attrib.: Per- 
taining to, consisting or made of a pole or poles, 
as pole-bridge, -end, -fence, -futchel, -head (cf. pole- 
mast in c.), -lopmust, -wood. b. Objective and 
obj. geuitive, instrumental, etc., as pole-balancing, 
-bearer, jump, jumper, -leaper, -leaping, -setter, 
-selting, -vault,-vaulter; pole-armed, -shapied adjs. 

1800 Sporting Mag. XV.28 The *pole-bearers were fol- 
lowed hy alarge ship. 1900 G.C, Broprick Alem. & Linpress, 
ii, 38 In the early suinmer of 1844 1 took part as a ‘ pole- 
bearer’ in the last Montem. [See Poteman b, quots. 1844, 
1898.) a@1817 T. Dwicnt Trav. New Eng., etc. (1821) 
Il. 131 Mr. L.'s horse, crossing a *pole bridge, fell through, 
and threw his rider. 1835-40 Hacisurton Clock. (1862) 
229 Who should I see but Bobhin in his waggon ag'in the 
"pole fence. 1875 Knicur Dict. Afech., “Pole-futchel, the 
jaws between which the hinder end of a carriage-tongue is 
inserted. 1794 Rigging & Seamanship 1.16 /o0fp-gallant- 
masts. . have commonly “pole-heads, either stump, common, 
or long. 1898 Daily News 22 Feb. 3/4 A party of his pupils 
ure exercising at the “pole-jump, across aditch, 1892 A, E. 
Lee //ist. Codumbns (Ohiu) I. 363 After the “polesetters 
had done their work the wires were quickly strung. 1887 
Pall Mall G. 10 Sept. 7/1 An elderly man.. fights with a 
*pole-shaped stick against a constable. 1769 Fatconrr 
Pict. Marine (1789), Maté en caravedlle, fitted with “pole 


topmasts. 1893 Onting (U.S.) XXII. 154/2 He has... held 
the world's record m the *pole vault for distance. /d7d., 
Harding.. began training as a “pole-vaulter in 1891. 1742 


AIS. Agreement (co. Derby), [Lessee] to fall or cut all the 
large or *pole wood grounds. 


ce. Special Combs: pole-bean, any climbiug 
bean (Webster, 1890); pole-bracket, a bracket 
on a telegraph pole for suppotting the wires; pole- 
burn, a disease affecting tobacco during the curing 
process, due to overheating when hung too closely 
on poles (/ush’s Stand. Dict. 1893); so pole- 
burn v. 7247., (of tobacco) to be discoloured and 
lose flavour by overheating (Cent. Dict. 1890) ; 
pole-cap, the insulating cap of a telegraph pole ; 
pole-carriage (Knight Dict. Jech. 1875), pole- 
cart, a vehicle furnished with or drawn by means 
of a pole; pole-chain, (a) a measuring chain = 
CHAIN sé. 9; (6) the chain by which the end of 
a carriage-pole ts connected with the collar; 
+ pole-clipt a. hedged in by poles; pole-crab, 
a double metal loop affixed to the end of a carrtage- 
pole to receive the breast-straps of the hamess 
(Knight); pole-ground, ground or river-bottom 
suitable for poling a barge, etc.; + pole-hammer, 
properly poll-hammer, the war-hammer or martel- 
de-fer; + pole-hatchet, ? = fo/e-ax; an opprobrious 
appellation (cf. HATCHET-FACE); pole-hedge = 
[EspaLier 1; pole-hook, («) the hook on the end 
of a carriage-pole; (4) a boat-hook (Knight) ; 
pole-horse, a horse hartiessed alongstde of the 
pole, a whcelcr as distinguished frotn a leader; 
pole-lathe,a lathe in which the work ts turned by 
a cord passing round it, and fastened at one end to 
the end of an elastic pole, and at the other to 
a treadle; pole-mast, a mast formed of a single 
spar; so pole-masted a.; pole-net, a net for 
catching fish, etc., fastencd on a pole or poles; 
pole-pad, a stuffed leather pad fastened on the 
point of the pole of a gun-carriage, to prevent 
injury to the horses; pole-piece, (a) a heavy strap 
which attaches the end of the pole to the horse’s 
collar; (4) in roof-construction, a ridge-pole; 
+ pole-pike, ?a ptke fixed in the end of a pole, 
a ptke-staff; pole-plate (see quots.); pole- 


POLE. 


prop, a bar for supporting the end of the pole 


(esp. of an artillery carriage) when the horses are 
unhitched (Knight); pole-puller, one who is em- 
ployed in drawing the poles in a hop-garden; so 
pole. pulling ; pole-rack, a rack on which drying- 
poles are supported in dyeing, tanning, and other 
trades; pole-railroad, -railway, a temporary 
track constructed of two parallel lines of barked 
poles, serving as rails for the removal of the logs 
of a district to the sawmill ; pole-reed (also Aoo/- 
reed), Phragmites conimunis; pole-road = pole- 
railroad; pole-rush (also pool-riush), the Bulrush, 
Scirpus lacustris; pole-sereen, a fire-screen 
mounted on an upright pole or rod, on which it 
may be fixed at any point; pole-shank = Jo/e- 
staff; pole-sling, a kind of palanquin or travel- 
ling seat suspended from a pole or poles 
carried by bearers; f pole-square, a square pole; 
pole-staff; a net-pole (Cent. Dict.); pole-strap = 
pole-piece (a) (Knight); pole-tip, a metal cap 
covering the point of the pole of a carriage; 
pole-tool: see quot.; pole-torpedo, a torpedo 
carried on the end of a pole projecting from the 
bows of a vessel; a spar-torpedo; pole-trap, a 
circular steel trap set on the top of a post; pole- 
trawl, a trawl-net of which the mouth is kept 
open with a pole; so pole-trawling; pole-wedge 
(also poll-), in a plough: see quots. 

1876 Preece & SivewriGut 7elegrafhy 211 *Pole-hrackets 
.-are of a tubular form..and made of malleahle iron. 1884 
Health Exhtb. Catal. 78/1 Insulators. ‘*Pole Cap. 1833 
Wauldby Farm Rep. 102 in Libr. Usef. Knowl. Husb. 111, 
The wain or *pole-cart dragged hy oxen is unknown here. 
1725 BrapLey Fam. Dict. s.v. Surveying, The surveyor .. 
furnish’d..with a well divided *pole chain or off set rod. 
1827 Sporting Mag. XXI. 102 The accidental breakings of 
reins, pole-chains, hame-straps. 1610 Suaks. Temp. 1. 1. 68 
Thy “pole-clipt vineyard, And thy Sea-marge stirrile, and 
rockey-hard. 19773 in Crisp Richmond (1866) 316 From the 
depth of water, the want of *Pole ground would render it 
difficult. .to work the Craft. 1873 SuLLivan O'Curry’s Anc. 
Trish 1. Introd. 459 {n tbe fourteenth century the war ham- 
mer was in general use... The foct soldiers had it fixed ona 
long pole, whence the name * Pole-hammer. (This isan error, 
founded on false etymology; the Joll-hammer (M.Du. pol- 
hanter) had its name from fod/ head, like Joll-ax, Pote-ax.] 
a@1gz9 SKELTON Jy darlyng dere, etc. 28, I wys, *powle 
hachet, she bleryd thyne Il. 1826 Hor. Smit Yor Hill 
(1838) II. 98 You pennyless pole-hatchet. 1655 REA flora 
(ed. 2) 6 Pallisados (or as we usually call them, *Pole- 
hedges) are much in fashion in France. 1706 Lonoon & 
Wise Retir'd Gard. {. 91 The Cultivation of Vines in Vine- 
yards, on Pole-Hedges. 1815 J. Smitu Panorama Sc. & 
Art 1.66 The *pole lathe. .made of the cheapest materials, 
and in the simplest manner. 1881 Younc Ev, A/an his 
own Mechanic § 539 The pole lathe and the ‘dead-centre’ 
lathe are. .the most simple forms of this useful contrivance. 
1730 in Patents Specific., Masts, &c. (1874) 1 A “pole mast 
vessell for the better .. catcbing .. of all sorts of fisb. 1824 
Ibid.19 Double pole masts. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine 
(1789) Bhij b, A mast..is either formed of one single picce, 
which is called a fole mast, or composed of several pieces 
joined together. 1894 Daily News 22 Feh. 2/1 The Britan- 
nic is rigged as a *pole-masted schooner. 1858 Simmonps 
Dict. Trade, *Pote-net, a net attached to a pole for illegal 
fishing in rivers, 1885 Bompas Life F. Buckland 163 
Imagine an old fashioned, bag-shaped night-cap, with a 
stick fastened on each side of it, and you have a pole net. 
1619 in Vaworth Househ. Bhs, (Surtees) 108 For a paer of 
duble cotch rains and 2 *poolpeseis. 1794 W. FeLton 
Carriages (1801) I. 212 Pole-pieces are the straps which 
couple the horses to the pole, and are regulated by the size 
and weight of the cariiage. 1901 ¥. Black's [llustr. Carp. 
& Build., Home Handicr. 22 Deal rafters .. the lower ends 
of which rest on the wall plates,..and the upper extremities 
..-abut on the ‘ridge’ or ‘pole piece’. 1451-2 Durham 
Acc. Rolls (Suitees) 147 Pro j *polepike et quinque Shol- 
yrnez, ijs.ijd. 1823 P. NicHoLson Pract. Build, 128 A *pole- 
plate is a heam over each opposite wall, supported upon the 
ends of the tie-heam. 1889 Cath. Houschold 30 Nov. 4 
Bold king-post principals and traceried windbraces to the 
purlins and pole plates. 1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agrte. 
Il. 753 Tbe *pole-puller and pickers. .in the hop plantation. 
1898 Lumbernian's Gaz. 6 Apr., They use on shese *pole 
railroads trucks with iron wheels. 1578 Lyte Dodoens iv. 
liv. 514 This plante is called in..English, Common *Pole 
Reede, Spier, or Cane Reede. 1597 Gerarpe Herbal 1. 
xxiv. § 6.34 Arundo Cypria..in English, Pole reede, or 
Cane, or Canes. 1879 Prior Names Brit. Plants (ed. 3) 
187 Pole-reed,..in our western counties, Pool-reed. 1879 
Lumberman's Gaz. 16 July 6 The “pole road, ordinarily, 
is constructed of poles 4 or 5 inches in diameter, of pine or 
hard wood. 1893 Scrténers Mag, June 708/2 ‘ Pole-roads’ 
.. where cars with wheels with concave faces run on poles 
instead of rails. 1578 Lyte Dodveuns iv. lii. 511 The fourth 
[kind of Rush] is called .. in English, the *pole Rushe, or 
hull Rushe, or Mat Rushe. 1870 Mrs. OtirHant Autobiogr. 
§& Lett. (1899) 225, | have just finished the most enchanting 
7pole-screen. 1888 Goope Amer. Fishes 250 {n this is 
inserted the end of the *pole-shank. 1707 Mortimer 
TTush. (1721) 1, 86 Allowing a Bushel to a *Pole-square, 
or a hundred and sixty Bushelsto an Acre. 1881 RaymMonp 
Mining Gloss., *Pole-tools, the tools used in drilling with 
rods. 1878 V. Amer. Rev. CKXVII. 386 The *pole-torpedo 
could not..avail. 1892 Daily News 6 Jan. 5/7 Most crnel 
of all the instruments of destruction nsed by gamekeepers 
.-is the ‘*pole trap’. 1836 First Rep. Irish Fisheries 166 
The *pole-trawl, used in shoal water, is the only one known 
here. 1774 Watsnin Phil. 7rans. LXIV. 471 SMnall vessels, 
with which they practise *pole-trawling. 1733 Tutt /lorse- 
Hoeng fusb. xxi. 308 The Coulter, which 1s wedged tight 
up to it [the Coulter-hole) by the *Poll-Wedge.  /6id. 


309 ‘Three Wedges at least will be necessary to hold | quhen ye Poills are fairest. 
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the Coulter; the Pole-Wedge hefore it,..another Wedge 
on the left Side of it ahove, and a third on the right Side 
underneath, 

Pole, 54.2. Forms: 4- pole; also 4 pool, 4-6 
pol, 5-6 poole, 6 powle, Sc. poill. [ad. L. pol-zs 
the end of an axis, a pole (/Astron.) Plin.), the sky 
(Virg.), a. Gr. médos a pivot, axis, in Astron. the 
axis of the sphere ‘Plato), the sky (/Esch.), In 
OF. pole (1372 in Hatz.-Darm.), mod.F. péle; so 
It., Sp., Pg. polo, Ger. pol, Du. pool, all from L.] 

1. Each of the two points in the celestia! sphere 
(north pole and south pole) about which as fixed 
points the stars appear to revolve; being the points 
at which thc earth’s axis produced meets the celes- 
tial sphere. Sometimes also = POLE-sTAR. 

€1391 Cuaucer Astrol. 11. § 22 The heyhte of owre pool 
Artik fro owre north Orisonte. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De DP. 
#, vii. xxii. (Bodl. MS.), Polus is a fulle litel sterre.... And 
twei Polus [ed. 1495 Polis] there bene, pat one hatte Articus 
..pe oper pole hizt antarticus. 1412-20 Lyoc. Chron. Troy 
1, iii, (1555), To enhaunce thyne honour to the heauen 
Ahoue the poole and the sterres seuen. 1432-50 tr. 
Higden (Rolls) V. 261 Alle the grownde that lyethe over 
the occean..wnder the northe pole. 1513 Doucitas Aine/s 
vi. i. 34 Dedalus, the wrycht,..‘lo aventur hyin self heich 
in the sky,.. Towart the frosty poil artik he flaw. 1527 
R. THorne in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 253 The altitude of 
the Poles, that is the North and South starres. 1602 
H. Bricces ‘ft/e) A Vable to find the height of the Pole; 
the Magnetical Declination heing given. 1604 Suaxs. Oth. 
u. i. 15 To cast water on the hurning Beare, And quench 
the Guards of th’ euer-fixed Pole. 1726-46 Tomson 
Winter 741 All one cope Of starry glitter, glows from pole 
to pole. 1868 Lockyer Elem. Astron, § 328.145 The points 
where the terrestrial poles would pierce this sphere, if they 
were long enough, we shall call the celestial poles. 

Aig. 1608 SHaks. Ant. & Cl. 1v. xv. 65 The Souldiers pole 
is falne : young Boyes and Gyrles Are leuell now with men. 

2. Each of the extremities (North and South) of 
the axis of the earth; also of any rotating spherical 
or spheroidal body ( pole of revolution). 

1551 Recorpe Pathw. Anow/. 1. Defin., The two poyntes 
that suche a lyne maketh in the vtter bounde or platte of 
the globe, are named polis, wc you imay call aptly in eng- 
lysh, tourne pointes. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 
228 Those found neere the pooles are not perfect, hut are of 
a thick colour; whereas such as are found neere the line, are 
most orient and transparent. 1725 De Foe Voy. round 
World (1840) 19 They entertained a notion that { was going 
..to search for the South pole. 1798 CoLeripcE Ane. Afar. 
v. i, Oh sleep! it is a gentle thing, Beloved from pole to 
pole! 1820 W. Scoressy Acc. Arctic Reg. 1. 46 Vhe 
opinion of an open sea round the Pole is altogether chi- 
merical. 1827 Gentil. Wag. XCVII.1. 159 Resolved. .that 
another Expedition to the North-Pole shall he under- 
taken. 1834 Vat. Philos. III. Astron. iii. 83/1 (U. K.Soc.), 
The points 4/ and ™ are called..the poles of the moon. 1880 
G. Merepitu 7ragic Com. (1881) 111 As for matters of the 
heart hetween us, we're as far apart as the Maes eae 

2 1 Hawes Past. Pleas. v. (1555) Dj, ema 
Ce whose doctrine, I dyd me aduertise For ie 
attayne, inherartyke poole, Her gylted dewe, for to oppresse 
my doole. . . 

+b. Each extremity of the axis of a lens. Ods. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Pole ofa Glass (in Opticks) 
is the thickest part of a Convex, hut the thinnest of a 
Concave Glass..sometimes called, ‘The Vertex of the Glass. 

+c. Each of the two ends of anyaxle; a peg on 


which anything turns. Oés. rare. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals u, 1.124 The Poles upon which 
the Wheel of Cardinalism ought to turn. 1730 A. Gorpon 
Maffei’s Amphith. 303 These Doors have a round Hole in 
the Threshold, and another above, into which the Poles of 
the Impost entered. ; 

3. Geom. Pole of a circle of the sphere: Fach of 
the two points on the surface of the sphere, in which 
the axis of that circle cuts the surface ; as the poles 
of the ecliptic on the celestial sphere. The poles 
of any great circle of a sphere are also the poles of 


every small circle parallel to it. 
€1391 Cuaucer Astrol. 1. § 18 This senyth is the verrey 
pool of the orisonte in every regionn. 1559 W. CUNNINGHAM 
Cosmogr. Glasse 33 1f I make B. D. the poles of th’ equinoc- 
tiall. then can thei not be the poles of the zodiack. 1594 
Biunpevit Z£-rerc. 11. 1. xvi. (1636) 311 In this Colure there 
are set downe the two Poles of the Ecliptique line, heing 
distant from the Poles of the world three and twenty degrees 
and 30’. 1669 Sturmy JJariner’s Mag.vu. ii. 3 Every Dial 
Plane hath his Axis, which is astraight Line passing througb 
the Center of the Plane, and making Right Angles with it; 
and at the end of the Axis be the two Poles of the Plane, 
whereof that above our Horizon is called the Pole Zenith, 
and the other the Pole Nadir of the Dial. 1795 Hutron 
Math. Dict. 11. 255/1 The Pole of a great circle is a point 
upon the sphere equally distant from every part of the cir- 
cumference of the great circle. 1816 Prayrair Val, Phil. 
II. 2 They all descrihe circles having the same point for 
their Pole. ; , 
b. Hence in Cryst., the point at which a straight 


line perpendicular to a face or plane of a crystal 


meets the (ideal) sphere of projection. 

1878 GuRNEY Crystallogr. 31 The points in which the 
perpendiculars .. meet the surface of the sphere are called 
the poles of the respective faces. 1895 Story- MASKELYNE 
Crystallogr. 27 A pole may therefore also he defined as the 
point of contact of the sphere and a tangent-plane parallel 
to a plane of tbe system on the same side of the origin with 
the plane. 5 

4. poet., after ancient Greek and Latin usage ; 
also p/. The sky, heavens. arch. or Obs. 

1572 Satir. Poems Reform. xxx. 134 The storme approches 
1649 G. Damien 7yinarch., 


POLE. 


Hen. LV, cclxxiii, Hee,..Ambhitious of the Pole, has got 
moe Eyes But wtt less ease. 1715-20 Pore //fad vin. 692 
Stars unnumher'd gild the glowing pole. 1770 W. Honson 
Ded, Temple Sol. 2 Mingled ‘Thunders shake the lab’ring 
Pole. 1794 Brake Songs Eaper., Poison- Tree 14 When the 
night had veil’d the pole. 

5. Afagn. Each of the two opposite points or 
regions on the surface of a magnet (when of elon- 
gated form, usually at its ends) at which the mag- 
netic forces arc manifested. 

So called originally by analogy with the poles of the earth 
or the celestial sphere, when it was discovered that a lode- 
stone tends to dispose itself with one extremity towards the 
north, and the cther towards the south. 

1574 Even Prof. Bk. Navigation (1579), For lyke as in 
heauen are two poynts immoueable ..vpon the which the 
whole frame of heauen is turned. .euen so the stone Magnes 
reduced into a globous or rounde forme, laying thereon 
a needle turneth and resteth, thereby is shewed the place of 
the poles. 1625 N. Carpenier Geog. Del. 1. iii. (1635) 57 
Let the two poles hoth North and South hee marked out 
in the Loadstone. 1646 Stix T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 60 A 
Loadstone.. wherein only inverting the extremes as it came 
out of the fire, wee altered the poles or faces thereof at plea- 
sure. 1738 J. Eames in Phil. 7rans. Abridgm. VIII. 246 
Concerning Magnets having more than two Poles. 1831 
Brewster Oftics x. 93 A steel wire .. hecame magnetic by 
exposure to the white light of the sun; a north pole appear- 
ing at each polislied part, and a south pole at each unpolished 
part. 1866 R. M. Fercuson Liéectr. (1870) 37 Gilbert 
considered the north pole of the magnet to be asouth pole, 
as he took the north pole of the earth as his standard north 
pole. 1870 Airy Treat. Magnetism 12 This suggests the 
idea that the whole of the magnetism peculiar to that end 
of the magnet is collected into that one point: and tbat 
yok is called 2 ‘pole’. 1873 Maxwe Lt Electr. & AJagn. 

I. 3 The ends of a long thin magnet are commonly called 
its poles. 

Comb, 1884 S. P. Tnompson Dynamnto-electr. Mach. 124 
By suhstituting a four-pole field for the original two-pole 
field..they could get exactly double. 1900 Engineering 
Afag. XIX. 748/2 There being two generating sets, with 
two-pole dynamos. /éid. 754/2 A twelve-pole machine, 
the connections of whose winding can be altered so as to 
furnish pressures from 385 to 4,000 volts. 

b, Afagnetic pole: each of the two points in the 
polar regions of the earth where the dipping needle 
takes a vertical position. 

1701 Grew Cosi. Sacra. ii. gq The Magnetick Poles are 
also a great Secret; especially now they are found to be 
distinct from the Poles of the Earth. 1797 Eucyci. Brit. 
(ed. 3) X. 435/2 The magnetic poles of the earth may be 
considered as the centres of the polarities of all the par- 
ticular aggrezates of niagnetic substances. 1815 J. SmitH 
Panorama Se. § Art 11.178 It is found, that the magnetical 
poles of the earth change their situation, and this singular 
circumstance has opened a wide field for speculation. 


6. Llecir. Each of the two terminal points (posi- 
tive and negative) of an electric cell, battery, or 


machine. 

1802 Aled. Frni. VILL. 319 It is particularly through the 
medium of the organs of sight and taste, that we find some 
difference in the respective action of the two poles. 1834 
Farapay £2f. Res. (1855) 1. 196 The poles, as they are 
usually called, are only the doors or ways by which the 
electric current passes in or out. 1836-41 Branpe Chem. 
(ed. 5) 290 The termination of the conductors or Wires, con- 
nected with the opposite ends of the voltaic hattery, are 
commonly termed its positive and negative poles. 1881 
S. P. Tompson Llem. Less. Electr. & Magn. 127 The 
copper strip, whence the current startson its journey through 
the external circuit, is called the positive pole, and the zinc 
strip is called the negative pole. 1905 Preece & SivewRiGHT 
Telegraphy 15 note, Vhe connection at the negative plate 
is the positive pole and that at the positive plate the 
negative pole. : . 

7. Biol. Each extremity of the main axis of any 
organ of more or less spherical or oval form. 

1834 M¢Murtrie Cuvier’s Anim. Kingd. 462 Their parts 
are arranged round an axis and on one or several radii, or 
on one or several lines extending from one pole to the other, 
1888 RotLeston & Jackson Anim. Life Introd. 22 {tis rare 
for the chromatin to he grouped in two masses on the 
equator [of the spindle] and the split of the nucleus to take 
place through its poles. 1893 Tuckey tr. Hatschek's 
Amphioxus 39 The upper pole of the egg. 1897 Adibutt's 
Syst. Med. 1V. 338 The upper pole of the right kidney is 
5 cm. external to the tip of the eleventh thoracic spine. 

8. Geom. a. A fixed point to which other points, 
lines, etc., are referred: as, the origin of polar 
co-ordinates; the point of which a curve is a polar. 
b. The point from which a pencil of lines diverges. 

1849 Cavey IWks. 1. 425 A fixed point Q (which may be 
termed the harmonic pole of the point P with respect to tbe 
system of surfaces). 1863 R. Townsenp J/od. Geom. I. x. 
216 The inverse of the foot of the perpendicular from the 
centre of a circle upon any line is termed the pole of the 
line with respect to the circle. 1873 Wittianson Dif. 
Calculus (ed. 2) xii. § 175 The position of any point ina 
plane is determined when its distance fiom a fixed point 
called a pole, and the angle which that distance makes 
with a fixed line, are known; these are called the polar 
co-ordinates of the point. 1885 A. G. Greennitt Dif. 
Calculus (1886) 241 The locus of ¥, the foot of the perpen- 
dicular on the tangent of a curve drawn from the origin 
O, is called the pedal of the curve with respect to O, and O 
is called the pole of the pedal. 

9. fig. Each of two opposed or complementary 
principles to which the parts of a system or group 
of phenomena, ideas, etc., are referable. 

1471 Riptey Comp. Ach. tv. xv. in Ashm. Theat. Chem. 
Brit, (1652) 147 Losyng and knyttyng therefore be Princy- 
palls two Of thys hard Scyence, and Poles most pryncy pall. 
1830 Coreripce Zadle.t, 30 Apr., The .. Nominalists and 
Realists. each maintained opposite poles of tbe same truth. 


POLE. 


1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Wed, xxvii. 350 To develope 
itself (i.e. syphilitic poison] according to certain antitheses 
(poles or metastases). 1861 E. Garnett Bible § Critics 245 
Reverting..to the very opposite pole of religious thought 
and practice. 

10. atirib. and Comé., as pole-cell (sense 6) ; 
pole-changer, a switch or key for reversing the 
direction of an electric current; + pole-dial = 
Pouar vial; pole-piece, 2 mass of iron forming 
the end ofan electromagnet, through which the lines 


of magnetic force are concentrated and directed. 

1893 Tuckey tr. Halschek's Amphioxus 173 The *pole- 
cell of the mesoblast still distinguishable. 1884 KsiGut 
Mech, Dict. Suppl., *Pole-changer. 1905 Preece & Sive- 
wkiGHT Telegraphy 209 Introducing the pole-changer and 
compound relay. 1669 Sturmy A/ariner's Mag. vi. Aaaaij, 
A Globe with two *Pole- Dials, and one Shadow-Dial. 1883 
Darly News 10 Sept. 2/1 The *pole-pieces of the field mag- 
nets. 1884 Hiccs Wagn. & Dyn. Electr. Machines 171 The 
distribution of the electromotive force in the various sections 
of the coils on the armature depends very greatly on the 
shape of the pole-picces. 

Pole | pél), 56.3 rare. [a. F. pole * the Sole-fish 
called a Dogs-tongue’ (Cotgr.).] A species of 
deep-water flounder, /“ezronectes (Clyptocephalis) 


cynoglossus. Also pole-dab, flounder, -fluke. 

1668 Witkixs Real Char. u. v. § 3. 141 Plain or flat fish 
.. having the mouth on the left side of the eyes, having 
bigger scales. Pole. 1888 Goope Amer. Fishes 260 In 
Greenland they are said to feed upon the pole-flounder. 
/bid. 331. 1890 Cent. Dict., Pole-dab. 1890 Weaster, Pole- 
flounder .. native of the northern coasts of Europe and 
America..called also craiz flounder, and pote-fluke. 


Pole, sé. Also 6 Poyle, Poole. (a. Ger. Fol, 
sing. of Polen, in MHG. Poldn, pl. Poldéne, a. 
Polish Poljane lit. field-dwellers, f. pole field.] 


+1. Poland. Ods. 

1533 Exvot Cast. Helthe (1341) 34 In any other countrey 
than England, Scotland, Ireland, & Poyle. 1565 JeEweL 
Def, Apol. (1611) 368 Ireland, Poole, Denmarke. Sueden, 
and Hungarie. 1671 Fraser Polichronicon (S.H.S.) 491 
After the peuce he went up to Pole with other Scotsslimen. 

2. A native of Poland. 

Earlier names were (f/.) Fofones [from L.) (1555 EDEN 
Decades 278, 280), Potack, Pot.anorr. 

1656 B. Harris Parivals [ron Age (1659) -08 After many 
hot charges, .. the Poles confusedly fled. @1715 Burner 
Own Time vi. ann. 1697 (1734) IL. 196 To distribute Eight 
Millions of Florins among the Poles. 1840 Penny Cycl. 
XVIII. 32471 The emperor Nicholas. .exercised the utmost 
severity against the Poles. 

b. A Poland fowl. 

1885 Bazaar 30 Mar. 1268/3 Polands. Golden spangled 
Poles, perfect birds. 

Hence Poless, a female Pole, Polish woman. 

1828 Cartytr Werner Misc. Ess 1872 I. 102 A young 
Poless of the highest personal attractions. 

Pole, v. Also 7-9poll(8 pool). [f. Pote sd.1] 

1. trans. + a. To set on a pole. Ods. 

1606 Warner ALS. Eng. xiv. xc. (1612) 365 From whom 
. they hewd his Letter-worthie head, And pold it on their 
Citie walls. 

b. To convcy ‘hay, reeds, etc.) on poles. /ocal, 

1828 WessteEr, /’o/e..to bear or convey on poles; as, to 
pole hay into a barn. 1892 P. H. Emexson Son of Fens 
xviL 173 We began to pole it inter the boat. 1903 Zuxg. 
Dial, Dict. Polc,to heap or move grass or reeds, etc , on 
long poles. 

2. Yo furnish with poles. (Cf. /o stake.) 

1673 [see Poin vb/. sb. 1}. 1594 Plat Fewell-h. 1. 43 mar- 
gin, New manner of poling of hops. 1707 Mortimer 
/1ns6, 135 Disperse your Poles between the Hills before you 
hegin to pole, and begin not to pole till your Hops epme: 
above the Ground. 1893 Kate Sansoxn Truthf. Wom. 
in S. Caltforria 134 Beans do not need to be ‘poled " here, 
but just lie lazily along the ground. 1898 Datly News 24 
Aug. 5/2 The military telegraph wire is poled to this place. 

3. To attach (a horse) to the carriage-pole, 

1861 Wuyte Mevvitre J/4/. ard, xxi, Crasher..was.. 
revolving in his own mind..whether he wouldn’t pole up 
Marathon a little shorter going home. 

4, To push, poke, or strike with a pole; to stir 


up, push off, with a pole. 

1753 Cnampers Cycl. Supp., Polling, in gardening, the 
operation of dispersing the worm-casts all over the walks, 
witb long ash-poles. 1870 Keim Sheridan's Troopers 270 
While one was poling up the unkuown occupants within, 
the others stood around the entrance with pistols. ready 
to greet the first appearance of the denizens. reed 
Ley IW, Afiica 381 The only thing was to poie the logs off. 

b. To strike or pierce with a carriave-pole. 

1728 Vansr. & Cis. Prov, /fusé. 11. i, If we had a mind to 
stand in his way, he wou’d pool us over and over again, 
1824 New Monthly Mag. X1. 450 Yon heedless hack Has 
poled a deaf old woman's back. 1865 Dickens J/ut. Fr. 
1. ix, With a footman up behind, with a bar across, to keep 
his legs from being poled. 

+5. intr. (?) To usc a pole asa weapon ; to fight 
or fence with a pole. Ods. 

@1601 ? Marston Pasqutl & Kath, 1.6, | amas perfect in 


M. Kines- | 


my Pipe, as Officers in poling, Courtiers in flatterie, or | 


Wenches in falling. ¢1645 TI. Tutty Siege Carlisle (1840) 


35, One Watson, poleing with a Skott, was shot by his Com- | 


raid. Scisson to revenge his death cut 2 of the Scotts, 

6. ¢rans. To propel (a boat or raft) with a pole. 

1774 D. Jones Frud. (1865) 47 The canoe was poled up 
tbe stream. 1799 J. Suvru Ace. Remark. Oceurr. (1870) 43 
Sometimes paddling and sometimes polling his cance along. 
1893 F. F. Moore Gray Fye or soll. 57 Whe boat..was 
being poled along in semi-darkness. 

b. intr. or absol, 
1831 R. Cox Adv, Cofnmbia River W1. 193 After pushing 


| sonage. 
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off we poled away with might and main. 1895 H. Norman 
Peoples & Pol. of Far East xxxii. 537 We poled and paddled 
up the river. . 

7. To stir (molten metal or glass) with a pole 
of green wood, with the object of reducing the 
proportion of oxygen in the mass. 

184z [see Potinc vd/. sb. 1} 1869 Roscor Elem. Chem. 
(1871) 265 In order to get rid of the last traces of oxide, the 
molten copper is ‘ poled’ or stirred up with a piece of green 
wood. 1884 Chad. Frnt. 1 Dec. 766,1 The tin is first 
melted and ‘polled '—that is, stirred up with a stick of 
green wood. 

Pole, obs. form of Paut, Pott, Poot, PrLiey. 

pole combining element from Gr. -7wAns a 
seller, dealer (as in oivonwAns wine-seller), f. mwAciv 
to sell, used rarely to designate a merchant, as in 
BIBLIOPOLE, PHARMACOPOLE, 

Pole-ax, -axe, poleaxe (pdleks), sé, 
Forms: (4 poleax), 4-7 pollax, polax, 5 polle 
axe, polex, pollex (pol hax), 5-7 pollaxe, 6 pol- 
axe, pol-ax (pulaxe), 7 poll-ax, 7— pole-ax, (6) 
5- pole-axe, 6- poleaxe. 8. Sc. 6 pow ax, 7 pow- 
aix. [ME. follax, polax, Sc. powax = MDu. 
polaex, pollaex, MLG. and LG. folexe, pollexe 
‘whence MSw. isth c. polyxe, pulyxe, MD3. 
polixe), f. fol, Pour sb.1, Sc. pow, MDu., MLG. 
polle, pol head + Ax: cf. MDu. fo/hamer = poll- 
hammer, also a weapon of war. It does not 
appear whether the combination denoted an ax 
with a special kind of head, or one for cutting off 
or splitting the head of an enemy. In the 16th c., 
the word began to be written by some fo/e-ax 
(which after 1625 became the usual spelling), as 
if an ax upon a pole or long handle. This may 
have been connected with the rise of sense 2. Simi- 
larly, mod.Sw. pa/yxa and Westphalian dial. p3/- 
exe have their first element = pole. Sense 3 may 
be a substitute for the earlier do/e-ax, which was 
ayplies to a butcher's ax.J 

. A kind of ax formerly used as a weapon of war, 
a battle-ax; also, a form of this retained till the 
end of the eighteenth century in naval warfare for 
boarding, resixting boarders, cutting ropes, etc. 

It prohably varied in form at different times, but origin- 
ally (and in naval use to the end) it was a short-handled 
weapon, which conld be hung at the saddle-bow or held 
under the shield, and used in close fighting: in the quot. 
from Chaucer it is one of the short weapons specially for- 
bidden at the combat, Its use to render L. d:pennts two- 
edged ax, in the Promptorium and Catholicon, and by 
Sandys, suggests that it had usually a cutting edge or point 
also on tbe side opposite the hroad face. 

13.. Coer de L.(WV.) 6870 If the dogze wy] coine to me, 
My pollax schal hys bane be. /6éc. 6972 [cf. 5053 Hys ax 
on his fore arsoun hyng]. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Aut.'s 7. 1686 
No man ther fore vp peyne of los of lyf No maner shot 
polax [z.7. pollax] ne shorte knyf In to the lystes sende ne 
thider brynge Ne short swerd for to stoke with poynt 
bitynge. 1399 Lanoi. Rich. Redeles ut. 328 They, .pletid 
wth pollaxis and poyntis of swerdis. 1422-61 in Cad. 
Proc, Chane Q. Elvz. (1827) 1. Introd. 20 [He] woulde haf 
earns me with ane polle axe. ¢ 1440 Prom. Parv. 407/2 
Polax. ¢ipennis. 1465 Marc. Paston in P, Lett, 11. 215 
Sum of hem havyng rusty polexis and byllys. 1483 Cath. 
Anel, 286/1 A Pollaxe, dipennis. 1513 Doucas cE ness x1. 
xiii. 105 Hyr braid pollax, rasit sa on hie (vadidam..secnrim, 
altiorexsurgens}, 1530 PatsGr. 179 Bec cle faulcon, a poll- 
ax. a1548 Hart Chron., [Jen. [V 14), Sir Piers..with 
a strooke of his Pollax felled hym to the giound. 1551 
Rosinson J/ore’s Utopia 11. (1895) 262 At hande strokes 
they vse not swordes but pollaxes. 1561 Burgh Rec. Prest- 
wick (Maitl. Cl.) 66 Ane slot staf, or ane pow ax. 1567 
Lance, Wills (1857) 11. 86 My pulaxe..ij bills or pulaxes, 
1604 in Pitcairn Crim. Triads 11. 1. 432 With hagbuttis, 
pistolettis,..pow-aixes. 1621 G. Sanvys Ovid's Met. vin. 
(1626) 160 Behold, Ancazus with a polax [bipennifer A cas). 
fbid., In both his hands Aduanc’t his polax [Ancipitemque 
manu tollens utraqne secnrim), 1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay's 
Areents Vv. xxit. 320 Snatching their Pole-axes which hung 
by their saddle-bowes, they fell afresh to the combat. 1644 
Vicars God in Mount 164 They presently fell to it pell mell 
with their Swordsand Pole-axes. 1688 R. HotmMr Armonry 
ut. 29172 Their Cutting Knife..many would rather take to 
be a Poll-ax. 1715-20 Pope /éfaot xu. 766 His right [arm], 
beneath, the cover'd pole-ax held. 1769-76 Fatconer Dict. 
Marine, Polte-axe, a sort of hatchet .. having an handle 
about 15 inches in length, and being furnished with a 
sharp point, or claw, bending downwards fiom the back of 
it’s head... It is principally employed to cut away .. the 
rigging of any adversary who endeavours to board. 1819 
W. Tennant fapistry Stornt'd (1827) 45 His henchman.. 
Wi’ ane pow-axe intill his hand. 1850 Prescott /’cra II. 
211 Todeal furious blows with their pole-axes and war-clubs. 

+b. (?) Applied to an industrial implement. Oés. 

Mentioned along with an iron hammer and 3 quarry wedges. 

3356-7 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 557 Warescalcia, 
In uno malleo ferreo et 1 poleax, 3 Wharelwegges facien- 
dis de proprio ferro. 

2. A halbert or similar long-handled weapon 
carried by the body-guard of a king or great per- 
(In quot. 1585 applied (as shown by the 
accompanying plate) to a small ax-blade on a long 
lance.) 

The original Jod/a.r of the body-guard may have been the 
same weapon as in sense 1, mounted on a long staff or pole ; 
but it became mainly an ornamental weapon, often gilt and 
of various fanciful shapes. 

a1562 G. Cavenpisu IV olsey (1893) 31, iiij footmen with 
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tay’s Voy. iv. xiii. 126 b, His right hand bare a long launce, 
the poleaxe at the point being well steeled. 1598 Frorio, 
WVazziére,..a halbardier or poleaxe man, such as the Queene 
of Englands gentlemen pencioners are. ?a21600 S&. Pre- 
cedence in QO. Eliz. Acad., etc. 22 (MS. 1604) Then the 
Pentioners with ther poleaxes on each side of her maiestie. 
(1611 Cotcr., Bec de faulcon, a fashion of Pollax borne by 
the Peeres of France, and by the French kings Pensioners.] 
1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. ii. 1. 326 His [Wolsey’s] palaces 
..and body guards with gilded pole axes. 

3. An ax with a hammer at the back, used to fell 
or stun animals; a butcher’s ax. 

1719 De For Crusoe (1840) 11. ili. 53 An ox is felled with 
a pole-axe, 1837 M. Doxovan Dom. Econ. U1. 7 The ox is 
first stunned by a violent blow on the head with a pole-axe. 

Hence Poleax v. frans., to fell with a pole-ax; 
also fg.; whence Po‘leaxed Af/. a.; Po lea:xer, 
one who uses a pole-ax; Po‘lea:xing v/. sd. 

1882 Pall Mall G. 15 Nov. 5/1 By the Christian mode 
of poleaxing, sensibility was almost instantaneously de- 
stroyed. 1898 Darly News 27 July 8/6 She ought to be 
poleaxed. 1904 Daily Chron. 30 Aug. 3/3 Your valiant 
poleaxer has returned to the fray, 1906 Slackw. Mag. 
May 701/1 The slaughterer pole-axes an ox. 


Polecat, pole-cat (pdlket). Forms: a. 
4-7 poleat, 5 -kat, 6 -catte, 6-7 pol-cat, 7 pol- 
cate, -catt, poll-cat, § poll cat, 9 pole cat, 6- 
pole-cat, 7—- polecat. 8. 5 pulcatt, -kat; 6 
poulcatte, 6-8 -cat, powl(-)cat, poul-cat, 9 
poulecat; dial. pow-cat. [ME. folcat, pulcatt, 
the second element being CaT 54,1 

The element ole, fol- (as already pointed out by Prof. 
Skeat) may have been OF. Sole, poule, chicken, fowl (cf. 
sparrow-hawk, gos-hawk, honey-bear); this is favoured by 
the forms in pud-, poul-, powl-; but pow-cat offers difficulty. | 

1. A small dark-brown coloured carnivorous quad- 
ruped, Putorius fatidus, of the Austelide or Weasel 
family, a native of Europe; called also /itchet, 
Sitchew, foumart. 

1320 Acc. Roll No. 27205 Westminster Deanery 13-14th 
Edw, II (Surrey) Anceres..item in deuoracione per Polcat 
vj. 61386 Cuaucer Pard. 7. 527 And eck ther was a pol- 
cat in his hawe That as he seyde hise capons hadde yslawe. 
c1440 Promp. Parv. 407/2 Pulkat, idem quod /udmere. 
1545 Ascuam 7Jo.roph. (Arb.) 52 Nyghtecrowes and poul- 
cattes, foxes and foumerdes, with all other vermine. 1598 
Suaks. Merry W. iv. 1. 2g Powlcats? There are fairer 
things then Powlcats, sure. 1601 Hortann Pliny [. 218 
Grayes, Polcats and Brocks. 1714 Gay What a'ye call it 
1. i, How should he then Who killed but Poulcats, learn to 
murder Men? 1774 Gotosm. Nat. flist. (1776) IIT. 363 
‘The Polecat is larger than the weasel, the ermine, or the 
ferret, being one foot five inches long. 1828 Craven Gloss. 
(ed. 2), Pow-cat, the pole cat. 1876 Smites Sc. Natur. vii. 
111 The bite..of a polecat..is anything but agreeable. 

b. Applied to other species of the genus Pzfo- 
rius, e.g. 2. nigripes, the American Polecat, P. 
eversmannt, the Siberian P., P. sarmadicus, the 
Mottled P., of Eastern Europe and Western Asia; 
also to other A/ustelide, esp. in U.S. the skunks. 

1688 J. Crayton in Phol. Trans. XVII. 124 There are 
{in Virginia] several sorts of Wild Cats, and Poll-Cats. 
1781 S. Peters //ist, Connecticut 252 The Skunk is..very 
different fiom the Pole-Cat, which he is sometimes called. 
1860 Warrer Sea-board II. 210 During the long winter, it 
[the J/ustela Vison of N. America] leaves the frozen waters, 
and preys like other polecats on mice and land animals. 
1864 Weaster, Zorilla..called also mariput, Cape polecat, 
and African polecat. : 

2. fig. Applied contemptuously to a vile person ; 
a courtcsan, a prostitute. 

1598 SHaxs. Jerry IW. 1. ii. 195 Out of my doore, you 
Witch, you Ragge, you Baggage, you Poulcat, you Run- 
nion, out, out. 1607 Dexwxer & Weaster Northw. Hoe 
1, D's Wks. 1873 III. 4 ‘To take their leaues of their London 
Polecats, (their wenches I meane Sir). 21640 Day Par. Bees 
x. (1641) Gj b, Hee’s a male powl-cat ; a meere heart-bloud 
soaker, ei L’Estrance & Ozetttr. Sovorcano (title) The 
Spanish Pole-Cat, or the Adventures of Seniora Rufina. 
1790 Wotcort (P. Pindar) Advice to Fut. Laureat u. vi, 
Brudenell, thou stinkest ; weazel, polecat, fly ! 

3. attrib. and Combd., as polecat head, perfume, 
ctc.; polecat ferret, a brown variety of the ferret ; 
polecat weed, in U.S.,the skunk cabbage, Syiplo- 
carpus fetidus; wild polecat weed, Convol- 
vulus panduratus (Miller Plant-n., 1884). 

1596 NasHEe a Walden 59 With one Pol-cat per- 
fuine or another hee will poyson thee. 1631 P. FLetcuer 
Sicelides 1ij, That same Foolishes had a pole-cat head. 
1844 Dusxcuiison Jed. Le.x., Polecat weed, Dracontinne 
fetidum, 1869 G. Roorer Flood, Field & Forest (1874) ah 
The young ferret came but once a year. I refer to the pole- 
cat ferret. 1893 J. Watson Confess. Poacher 123 \n the 
north we have two varieties of ferret,—one a brown colour, 
the polecat-ferret ; the other the common white. 

Poledavy: see Potpavy. Pole-evil, obs. f. 
Po.tt-EviLt. Pole-footed, error for PoLt-Koorep. 


Po'lehead, powhead. Now only Sc. and 
north. dial, Forms: 3 polheuede, 6 poled, 
polet, 6-7 pole-head; Sv. 8- pow-head (9g 
powet). [ME. /o/hkeuede, the second element 
being ead; the first is uncertain, though perh. the 
same as in ¢adfole; the Sc. form fow- sugges!s 
that it is Port 5d.1, and that the etymological spell- 
ing would be fol/-head.] A tadpole. Also Fe. 

c1250 Gen, & Ex. 2977 Polheuedes, and froskes, and podes 


swile. Bond harde egipte folc in sile. 1530 Patscr. 256/2 
Poled a yonge tode. .. Polet the blacke thynge that a tode 


gylt pollaxes in ther hands. 1585 ‘I’, Wasuincron tr. Wicho- | cometh of, cauesot. 1607 Maxston IWhat you will u. i. 
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Cj, Why thou Pole-head, thou Ianus, thou poultron,..thou 
Eare-wig that wrigglest into mens braines. 16x Cortar., 
Cavesot, a Pole-head, or Bull head; the little black vermine 
whereof toads, and frogs do come. 1789 Davipson Seasons 
12 Powheads spartle in the oosy slosh, 1822 Gait Sir A. 
Wylie xliii, | would as soon meet wi’ a_pow-head in my 

orilidge. 1876 Smites Sc. Natu» i. 8 No end of horse- 
eecties, powets .., frogs, and other creatures that abound 
in..muddy water. , 

Poleine, variant of PouLAINnE Ods., a shoe. 

Poleis, obs. Sc. form of PoL?sH v. 

Poleless (péu},lés), a. [f. PoLe sb.1+ -LEss.] 
Having no pole. 

1647 R. Stapyiton Yuvenal x. 182 Horses that draw a 
pole lesse chariot. 1854 Zart's Alag, XXI. 141 A pal, or 
small poleless tent, such as is customary for the wives of 
travelling natives. 

Polell, variant of PULLAILE, Oés., poultry. 

Poleman (pévlm&n). [f. PoLe sé.1+Mavy.] 
A man who uses, carries, or fights with a pole. 

1838 W. Herpert A/fila 321 A good horseman, a good 
archer and poleman, 1859 F. A. Grirritus Art:d. Alan. 
(1862) 35 Vhe pole-men lower the pole [of a tent]. 1889 
Fall Mall G. 6 Feb. 3/2 Others [blocks of ice] are detached 
with ice chisels, and guided by the polemen to the bank. 
1904 Daily News 11 Aug. g A poleman in the employ of a 
tramway company. 

b. At Eton: see quots. 

1844 Disrae.i Coningséy 1. xi. (Montem at Eton), And all 
the Oppidans of the fifth form .. class as ‘Corporals '; and 
are severally followed by one or more lower boys, who are 
denominated ‘Polemen’', but who appear in their ordinary 
dress. 1898 A. D. Coterince Eton. /ortics 332 The lower 
boys carried long white poles, from which they deiived the 
name of polemen. 

Polemarch (pp'lémark). Axe. Hrst. Also 7 
-mark, f[ad. Gr. modéyapx-os, f. woAep-os war + 
-apxos ruling, ruler. So F. folémargue.] The 
tttle of an officer in ancient Greece, originally, 
as the name implies, a military commander-in- 
chief, but having also civil funetions varying ae- 
cording to date and locality. 

In Athens, the third archon, originally the titular military 
cominander-in-chief; afterwards a civil magistrate having 
under his care the children of parents who had lost their 
lives in the service of their country, and the resident aliens. 

[1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 747 Demetrius..made 
him [Pisis] Polemarchus (to wit, Camp-master).] 1656 
Biount Glossogr., Polemark, a Lord Marshal of the field, 
a chief Officer of War. 1734 tr, Rollin's Anc. Hist. xu. 
157 Polemarchs, that is, generals of the army and supreme 
magistrates of Thebes. 1807 Rosinson Archevol, Grzcau. 
vii. 155. 1822 T. Mitcnert Aristoph. 11. 274 The pole- 
march had more particularly the strangers and sojourners 
of Athens under his care. 1859 RAwLiyson tr. /erodotus 
Vi. il. TET. soo [At Marathon} Callimachus the polemarch 
Jed the right wing, for it was at that time a rule with the 
Athenians to give the right wing to the polemarch. 1868 
Smith's Dict. Gr. & Rom. Antiqg, (ed. 7) 301f/1 The pole- 
marchs of Sparta appear to have ranked next to the king. 

transf. 1656 J. HaRRtNGTON Oceana 56 Troops and Com- 
panies that were held in perpetuall discipline under the 
Command of a Magistrate called the Potemarche. 

Polemic (polemik), a. and sé. [ad. Gr. moAe- 
pikes, f. rédAenos war. So F. folémigue (a 1630).] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to controversy; eon- 
troversial, disputatious. 

1641 R. Brooke Eng. Efise. t. iii. 10 All truthes, Pole- 
inicke, positive... are of neere consanguinity. 1642 Sir E, 
Derine Sf. on Relig. xvt. 86 Wee may bee alway sure in 
all Polemicke learning, to have some men of valour. 1654 
H. L'Estrance Chas. | (1655) 182 The master peece of 
Polemique Divinity of all extant. 1715 M. Davies Athen. 
Brit. 1, 129 On several such like Polemick occasions. 1866 
Fetton Anc. & Mod. Gr. H. tu. vi. 373 ‘Vo wrangle upon 
senseless questions of polemic theology. 1872 LyeLt Prznc. 
Geol. 1. 33 They displayed far less polemic bitterness. 

Bass 

1. A controversial argument or discussion ; argu- 
mentation against some opinion, doetrine, etc. ; 
aggressive controversy; in f/. the practice of this, 
esp. as a method of conducting theological con- 
troversy: opposed to 7rezzcs. 

1638 Druno. or Hawtu. /rene Wks. (1711) 172 Unhappy 
we, amidst our many and diverse contentions, furious pole- 
micks, endless variances,..debates and quarrels! 1706 
Puicutps, Polemicks, Disputations, Treatises, or Discourses 
about controversial Points. ¢1800 H. K. Waite Left. 
(1837) 201 Religious polemics .. have seldom formed a part 
of my studies. 1847 Hamitton Le/. to De Aforgan 40 My 
confessed dislike of the polemic. 1879 Farrar Sf. Paul HE. 
247 In his most impassioned polemic he always unites a 
perfect conciliatoriness of tone with an absolute rigidity of 
statement. 1892 Montrriore //:bbert Lect. iii. 128 A direct 
polemic against idols starts from the prophets of the eighth 
century, and more especially from Hosea. 

+h. (Sce quot.) Obs. rare—°. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Polemicks, verses treating of war, 
or treatises of war, or strifes; disputations. 

2. One who writes or argues in opposition to 
another ; a controversialist; esp. in theology. 

a 1680 Butter Kem. (1759) . 217 They did..like Polemics 
of the Post pronounce The saine thing to be true and false 
atonce. 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. FHL Diss. Drama 
22 He dy'd a real Polemick, if not a Martyr for the Church. 
1825 THirtwart Crit. “ss. p. cxxxvii. note, An orthodox 
polemic in ‘Tertullians time, 1886 Athenzum 21 Aug. 
239/1 The divines of James I.'s court were all casuists and 
polemics. 

Pole'mical, a. (sd.) [f. as prce. + -aL.J 

+1. Of or pertaining to war; warlike, military. 

1649 Rozerts Clavi's #rb/, 164 Davids Polemicall or warre- 
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like Acts and Atchievements. 1656. Biount Glossozr., 
Polemical, pertaining to War, warlike, inilitary. 1659 
Queries Proposalls of Officers of Armic to Parlt.2 The 
third and fourth proposalls of these Polemicall gentlemen, 
(now plunged in politicks). 

2. = PoLenic a. 

1640 Br. Haut Chr. Moder. 1.1. 4 Those Polemicali dis- 
courses, which have beene so leained!y written of the severall 
points of difference. 1650 Butwer Anthropomet. Ep. Ded., 
Not .. to engage you to a Polemical Defence of it. 1704 
J. Harris Lez. Fechu. 1, Polemical, is a Word used in 
Reference to that part of Theology which relates to Contro- 
versie; which..iscalled Polesicad Divinity. 1713 BERKE- 
LEY Guardian No. 55 ?1 Ht is psual with polemical writers 
to object ill designs to their adversaries. 1878 GLapsTone 
Glean.V.i. 81 vote, This paper may be termed polemical, 
but I republish it.. because it is also and yet nore propeily 
historical. . : ; 

B. as sé. A polemical discussion, a controversy: 
cf. prec. B, 1. 2are. 

1808 Kxox & Jess Corr, 1. 423 Few things could be more 
truly delightful, than to see fierce polemicaly thus charmed 
away, by the bland and kindly influences of affection and 
good will. 1844 B. Barton Select. (1849) 63, I am not over- 
fond of polemicals; they are almost as bad as galenicals. 

Hence Pole'mically adv., in the manner of a 
polemic ; controversially, disputatively. 

1702 C. Matner A/agn. Chr. us. 1.1. (1852) 281 He was 
also sometimes put upon writing yet more polemically. 
1886 Afauch. Eaam. 27 Jan. 3/2 A second article. . which is 
able, sound, and polemically effective. 

Pole-micist (-sist). [f Potemic sd. + -1s7.] 
A writer of polemics; = POLEMIST. 

1864 in Weestrr. 1884 A. M. Fairpatan in Frtt. QO. Rez. 
Apr. 384 The Church has had .. able ecclesiastics, effective 
polemicists and apologists. 

Polemist (pp'l/mist). [ad. Gr. modeyiorys a 
warlior, f, moAepifey to wage war; see POLEMIZE. 
So F, folénisie.] One versed in polemies ; a con- 
troversialist; = PoLEMic sd. 2. 

18z5 Geull. Mag, XCV. 11. 228 Cardinal of St. Sabin and 
polemist. 1888 J, Ker Lect. /list. Preaching iv. 62 He 
was a critic, a polemist, an apologist. 

Polemize (pplimaiz), v. [ad. Gr. modepicer 
to wage war, f. méAepos war.] zv/7. To argue or 
write polemically ; to carry on a controversy. 

1828 Pusry //7st. Eng. 1. 1530 Substituting common-place 
moral notions for its energetic doctrines .. or polemizing 
against them under the title of the oriental idioms of the 
New Testainent. 1898 Driver /ufsod. Lit. O. T. (ed. 7) 3 
Prof. Sayce..polemizes much against the “higher critics ’. 

Polemoma‘nia. zxonce-wd. [f. Gr. médr«pLos 
war + Manra.] Rage for war. 

1874 L. Tottemacur in /orin. Rev. Feb. 243 At the 
thought of the ‘giant liar’, the poet is seized with a sort of 
polemomania. 

Polemoniaceous (peliméunijéi-fas), a. Zot. 
[f. mod. Bot. L. Polemoniaceer (f. Polemonium, 
a. Gr. moAepwviov the Greek Valerian, f. proper 
name IloA éywy, or, according to Pliny, from moAepos 
war): see -acEous.] Of or belonging to the 
Polemoniacex, a family of herbaceous plants, chiefly 
natives of temperate countrtes, the typieal genus of 
which, Polemonium, contains the Jacob’s ladder 
or Greek Valerian, P. ceruleun. 

1858 in Mayne Exfos. Lex. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Polemoscope (pele-méskéup, pp'lémo-). _ [ad. 
mod.L. polemoscopium (Hevelius a 1668), f. Gr. 
modEpO-5 War: see-SCOPE. So F. polémoscope.] A 
telescope or perspeetive glass fitted with a mirror 
set at an angle to the line of vision, for viewing 
objects not directly before the eye. (So called 
from its proposed use in war.) 

1668 Phil. Trans. H1\. 729 Some years ago I was framing 
one of Hevelius’s Polemoscopes. 1727-41 CuamBers Cyci. 
s.v.,.Any telescope will he a polemoscope, if the tube be 
but crooked, like a rectangular syphon .. and between the 
object glass .. and first eye-glass .. be placed a plain mirror. 
1842 Branpe Pict. Sc., etc,s.v., Hevelius chose the name 
of polemoscope, because he thought the instrument? might 
be applied, in time of war, to discover what was going on 
in the camp of the enemy, while the spectator remained 
concealed behind a wall or other defence. 

b. (See quot.) 

1884 Knicut Dict. Alech. Suppl., Polemoscope, a reflecting 
apparatus consisting of two plane mirrors so inclined as to 
enable the spectator, by glancing into one of them, to see 
the images of objects separated from direct view by inter- 
vening obstacles. 

+ Pollemy. Obs. rare—'. [f. Gr. roAep-os war 
+-Y: cf. Gr. (7d) moAéuia (Thuc.) matters of war, 
neut. pl. of wod€utos adj.] Warfare, strife; eon- 
troversial or polemical writing. 

1642 Sir I. Derina Sf. on Relig. xvi. 85 You will main- 
taine the Pen as well as the Pulpit, Polemie as well as 
persuasive learning. /é/d.86 For perfect Polemy in letters, 
you may guesse what our Universities can yeeld. 

+ Polent. Obs. vare—'. = next. 

1609 Binte (Douay) Yosh. v. 11 They did eate of the corne 
of the Land the next day, azyme loaves and polent of the 
same yeare [l/#/g. azymos panes et polentam ejusdem anni}. 

| Polenta (polenta). Alsopoll-. [L. polenta 
peeled or pearl barley ; in later use, repr. It. polenta 
‘a meate vsed in Italie made of barlie or chesnut 
flowre soked in water, and then fride in oyle or 
butter’ (Florio 1598); now made also of maize 
flour.] 
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ta. Pearl-barley. O¢s. +b. A kind of barley 
meal. Os. ec. Porridge made from steeped and 
parched barley or, later, of meal of chestnuts, maize 
Hour, or othcr substances: uow largely used in Italy. 

c1000 AEcFRic Josh. v.11 Hiz,.zton.. polentan, 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. Rk. xvu. Ixvii (Bodl. MS), Som 
men mene} pat polenta is a manere potage made of moste 
pure & dere floure. /déid., Pollenta is corne isode ipeled & 
holed & ischeled with frotinge of handes. 1562 Turner 
Jierbal un. 16b, Polenta. .is made of fried or perched barley. 
1590 BarrouGu Afeth. Physick i. viii. (1639) 111 Polenta 
is barly steeped in water one night, then fried, and then 
ground, x60x Hottanp /'%rny I. 561 The ordinarie drie 
grout or meale also Polenta, which the Greeks so highly 
commend, was inade of nothing els but of barley. 1764 
Smoutrtr 7rav, (1766) I. xx. 319 The nourishment of these 
poor creatures consists of ..a kind of meal called polenta, 
made of Indian corn, which is very nourishing and agreeable. 
1768 Jos. Barett Alann. & Cust. /taly 11. 192 As to the 
generality of our peasants and lower sort of people, they 
bieakfast on polenta. 1866 Howe tts I’enet. Life vi, Golden 
mountains of polenta (a thicker kind of mush or hasty- 
pudding made of Indian meal and universally eaten in Italy). 

attrib, 1884 Pall Mall Budget 22 Aug. 14/2 The shepherd 
youths..eat their polentacakes. 1888 Pall Alal/G. 23 Aug. 
5/2 The polenta pot..simmeiing over the glowing logs. 

+ Polen wax. Os. Also 5 pulleyn, poleyn. 
[Meaning and origin of fo/en uncertain; perh. 
a. OF. poul asin Polish.] A kind or quality of 
wax, used for wax candlcs before the Reformation. 

[1450 cited in Rogers Agric. & Pr. HI. 2990/4.) 1464 
Maldon, Essex, Court-Kolls (Bundle 41, No. 8), C de 
pulleyn wax et quarter de lussheban wax. ¢1470 Haroinc 
Chron. ccovit, v Wynes swete, and mykell poleyn waxe. 
1490-1 in Swayne Sarum Churchw Acc. (1896) 38. 1i1j pounde 
& di. of polen wex for makynge of the Pascal] {1898 
Athenzum 27 Aug,‘ Polen wex’ is believed to have been 
a product of Livonia and other districts east of the Ellbe.] 

Pole-pad to Pole-staff: sce Pole sd.), 2. 

Poler (pélo1). [f. PoLe sd.! or v. + -ER!.] 

+1. A stirring pole: see quot. 1688. Ods. 

1688 R. Horme Avwoury iu. 3270/2 A Tanners Pooler, or 
Poler..is..to stir up the Ouse o1 Bark and Water. 1704 
Dict. Rust., Pooler, or Poler. 1730-6 Baitty (folio), Pooler, 
Peler. 1775 Asn, Sooler. So in mod. Dicts. 

One who sets up or fixes hop-poles. 

1848 Frul. R. Agric. Soc. EX.11. 552 That the polers may 
place the poles to suit the apparent wants of the hills. 
/bid. 554 H new poles require to be canied .. the poler is 
paid eatra. 

3. The horse or other dranghit-beast harnessed 
alongside the pole; a wheeler. 

188: A. C. Grant Bush Life Queensland 1. iy. 40 The 
intelligence displayed by the leaders and polers [bullocks]} 
was very great. 1888 ‘R. Botprrwoon’ Nobbery under 
Arms (1890) 45 To..work like an old nearside poler. 

4. One who propels a barge, boat, or canoe by 
means of a pole. 

1895 Outing (U.S.) XXVIE. 71/1 A pole is attached to 
the bow of the lighter; the olher end is held by a bare- 
footed negro... There are generally two polers to each 
lighter. 1896 Darly Chron.15 Aug.9/3 ‘Vhe poler, standing 
in the stern, can always push the stern out and so bring 
the bow into the bank. /érd.. It is possible with one poler 
to keep a perfectly straight course, but it is not easy. 

Poler, var. Potter. Polerde, Polesh‘e, obs. 
ff. POLLARD sé“, Potisn v. Poless: see Poe sé.4 

+ Pole-ri-vet. Os. [f. pole(?) + Rivet sb.2, 
bearded wheat : the meaning of the first element is 
obscure.] Bearded wheat. 

1707 Mortimer //us6. 98 ‘Tis much sown in Essex upon 
their Hazelly Brick-earths or Lcam:, as the Red-wheat and 
the Pole-rivet or Bearded-whe: t ts there. 

Pole-star (pa\sta1). [1. Pore sé.2+ Starsd.] 

1. The star a (sx Alinorts, at present about 13 
distant from the northern pole of the heavens; also 


called Polar star, and Polaris. 

1555 Epen Decades 32 The starre which we caule the pole 
starre or northe starre ..is not the very poynte of the pole 
Artyke. 1634 Sin T. Hersert 7 raz. 94 The Pole-starre .. 
in the tip of the little Bearestaile. 1815 J. SmitH Panorama 
Sc. & Art ¥.515 We find, that the remarkable star called 
the pole-star is more or less elevated, according to the dif- 
ferent parts of the earth from which we take our view. 

2. fig. ‘That which serves as a guide or director, 
a lodestar, a governing principle; a centre of 


attraetion ; a cynosure. P 

1604 T. Wricht Passions 1. ii. § 3. 147 Pleasure is the 
pole-stare ofall inordinat passions. 1732 BerKeLey Alciphr. 
vi. § rg Common-sense alone is the pole-stur by which man- 
kind ought to steer. 1834 Zaits Alag. . 3837/2 His moral 
pole-star was duty. 1890 Haut Caine Soudman ui. xin, 
‘The pole-star of my life 1s gone out. 

Polet, obs. f. PoLE-HEAp. Polete, -ette, obs. 
ff. Puttet. Poletyk, obs. f{. Povitic. 

Poleward (poulw6id), adv. and a. 
56,2 4+ -WARD.] 

A. adv, Towards or in the direetion of the 
(north or south) pole. 

1875 Crott Climate & 7. viii. 139 To produce a general 
flow of the upper portion of the ocean poleward. 1895 
J. W. Powett Physiogy. Proc. 2 The air about the equator 
rises, and flows poleward in both directions. 

B. aaj. Directed or tending towards the pole. 

188: W.C. Lry in Walsroe XXIV. 8’2 The pole-waid, and 
.. eastward movements of the atmosphere. 1901 Dundee 
Advert. 14 Jan. 5 Plans forthe Poleward journey inthe vam. 


Polewards (po'lw$1dz), adv. [f. as pree. + 
-WARDS.] = prec. A. 
[1644 Dicsy Wa‘. Bodies xx, §1. 176 The ayre which 


[f. PoLe 


POLEWIG. 


cometh from the polewardes, is heauyer then the ayte of 
the torride zone.] a 1856 WuHewect (Ogilvie), The regions 
further polewards. 1896 J. C. Irons A utobiog. Sk. F. Croll 
229 A general movement of the ocean polewards. 

olewig (powlwig). doca/. [See PoLLiwoc.]} 

1. A tadpole: see PoLLiwoc. —1882 in Ocitvie. 

2. The name given by the Thames fishermen to 
a small fish, the Spotted or Freckled Goby. 

1880-4 F. Day Fishes Gt. Brit. 1. 166 Gobius mtinutus... 
Freckled or spotted goby. Polewig or pollybait, Thames 
local name. 

Polex, pol hax, obs. forms of PoLE-ax. 

Poley, polley (poli), a. Hug. dial.and Austral, 
[f. Pott 54.5 + -y.] Hornless, polled. 

1844 Port Phillip Patriot 4 July 1/5 Impounded..one 
mouse-coloured poley cow. 1859 H. Kincstey G. //amdlyn 
xxix, If it bad been any other beast which knocked me 
down but that poley heifer, I should have been hurt! 1872 
C. H. Eves Jy Wife & / in Queensland 83 A polley cow. 
Hornless cattle are so called. 1876 Surrey Gloss., Poly- 
cow, a cow without horns. 

Poley, obs. tornt of PuLLEY. 

Poley, poley-mountain: see Poty. 

+ Poleyn. Obs. rare". [a. OF. fpo(s)lain 
a colt, young animal: see PuLLeN.] aftrié. or as 
adj. Young male (horse). 

[1314-15 Rolls of Purlt. 1. 302/2 Mesmes celes aveynes 

ristent pur los Poleyns. 1347 /6f.2. 11. 169/1 Les Chivalx 
e Roi, la Roigne, & le Prince pullains & autres.] ¢ 1443 
Lype. in Pol. Poems (Rolls) 11. 213 With a sharp swerd he 
sauh ridyng oon, Ffers and proudly, upon a poleyn steede. 

Poleyn, variant of Po.aynx, PoLEN (see PoLEN 
WAX), POUCLAINE, PULEYNE, PULLEN. 

Polhode (pe'lhoud). Geom. [mod.f. Gr. mddr0s 
pole + 686s way, path (Poinsot 1852).} Tle non- 
plane curve traced on the surface of an ellipsoid 
with fixed centre by its point of contact with 
a fixed plane on which it rolls, as in the revolution 
ofato>. Cf. HERPOLHODE. 

1868 E. J. Rovtn Rigid Dynamics 329 The point of 
contact of the ellipsoid with the plane on which it rolls 
traces out two curves, one on the surface of the ellipsoid, 
and one on the plane. The first of these..is called the pol- 
hode. 1882 Cavpsene & Garnett Life F.C. A/axwell 500 
The curve which the extremity of the axis of rotation 
describes on the invariable plane is called a herpolhode, 
while that which it describes on the surface of the ellipsoid 
is called a polhode. 

Poliad pg liad). nonce-wd. [f. Gr. médus city + 
-AD 1b, after OREAD, etc.} A city nymph. 

1818 Snetrey Let. to Peacock 16 Aug., Pray, are you yet 
cured of your Nympholepsy? ‘Tis a sweet disease: but one 
as obstinate and dangerous as any—even when the Nymph 
is a Poliad. 1887 Dowpen Life Shelley 11. v. 188 s20¢e, This 
poem [in Leigh Hunt's ‘ Foliage ’}, with its Oreads, Napeads, 
Limniads, Nepheliads, probahly suggested to Shelley the 
word ‘ Poliad’, a city nymph. 

Poliadic ‘pelijedik), a. vare. [f. Gr. Modrds, 
-a5- (female) guardian of the city, epithet of Athcne 
as tutelary goddess of Athens (f. wodArs city) + -1¢.]} 
Of the nature of a tutclary dcity ofa city or state. 

1885 E. lk. Bax Relig. Socialism App. vii. 174 The poli- 
adic or state divinity Yahveh being erected into the super- 
natural god of the universe. 

Polian (péelian), a. Zool. [f. proper name 
Poli: see helow + -an.) Of, pertaining to, or 
named after J. X. Poli, a Neapolitan naturalist 
(1746-1825), as in Polfan vesicle, one of the cecal 
canals or sacs, generally five, connected with the 
circular vessel of an Echinoid or Holothurioid. 

1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 229 The Polian 
vesicle (4) is largely increased in size. 1877 Huxtery Anat, 
Inv. Anim. ix. 547 Vhe circular vessel of the ambulacral 
system not only gives origin to polian vesicles, madreporic 
canals and tentacular vessels, but five canals proceed 
from it. 

+ Povlible, a. Obs. rare". [f. L. poli-re to 
polish : see -1nLe.] Capable of being polished. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch. v. in Ashm. Theat. Chem. Brit, 
(1652) 66 Soe that it he polible withall. 


Police (p2lis), sb. Also 6 polyce, -yse, pol- 
lice. fa. ¥. police (1477 in Godcf.), organized 
government, civil administration, police, ad. med.L. 
politia for earlier Zolitia: see Pouity, Pouicy, 
and -1cE, In early use commonly pronounced 
(pe'lis), as still often tn Scotland and Ireland.]} 

I. +l. = Poucy 54.13, 4, 4b. Public police= 
public policy. Ods. 


c1s40 Surry. Northampton Priory in Prance Addit, Narr. 
Pop. Plot 36 Steryng them with all perswasions, ingynes, 
and Polyce to dedd Images and Counterfeit Relicts. 1547 
JoorndE /utrod. Knovd. iv. (1870) 137 My scyences and 
other polyces dyd kepe me in fauour. J/é/d. xxv. 186, 
1 werke hy polyse, subtylyte, and craught. 1632 Brome 
North, Lasse ¥.v, The plot smells of your Ladiships police. 
1640 Nassrs Bride 1. iii, What imore police Could I he 
guilty of? 1766 Enticx London IV. 208 Assisted by the 
police and interests of the Roman see. a 1768 Erskine 
Inst. Laws of Scotl. (1773) 1. 152 If..the public police shall 
require that a highway be carried through the property of 
a private person. 
II. +2. Civil organization ; civilization. Ods. 

1530 Pauscr. 167 Police, polyce. 1536 Act 27 //en. VILI 
c. 42 §1 The knowlege of suche other good letters as in 
christoned Realmes be expedyent to be lerned for the con. 
servacion of their good pollices, 1549 Compd. Scot, xvii. 145 
Nature prouokit them to begyn sum litil police, for sum of 
them began to plant treis, sum to dant beystis, sum gadthrid 
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the frutis. 1791 Burke Let. Aled, Nat. Ass. Wks. VI. 22 
A barbarous nation [the Turks], with a barbarous neglect of 
Police, fatal to the human race. 1820 J. R. JonNson tr 
Huber on Ants 2 These insects, whose faculties, police, and 
sagacity have been, by some authors, as much overrated, 
as by others not duly appreciated. 1845 Disrarui Syéi/ u. 
ili, These hovels were in many instances not provided with 
the commonest conveniences of the rudest police; contigu- 
ous to every door might be observed the dung-heap. 


3. The regulation, discipline, and control of a 
community; civil administration; enforcement of 


law ; publtc order. 

The early quotations refer to France, and other foreign 
countries, and to Scotland, where Comutisstoners of Police, 
for the general internal administration of the country, 
consisting of six noblemen and four gentlemen, were ap- 
pointed by Queen Anne, 13 Dec. 1714. This was app. the 
first official use of the word in Great Britain. In England, 
it was still viewed with disfavour after 1760. A writer in 
the Aritish Magazine, April 1763, p. 542, opines that ‘ from 
an aversion to the French..and something under the name 
of police being already established in Scotland, English 
prejudice will not soon be reconciled to it’. (The name 
Couunissioners of Police, or Police Commission, was in 
the 19th c. given to the local bodies having control of the 
Police force in Burghsand Police Burghs in Scotland.) 

1716 Lond Gaz, No. 5449/3 Charles Cockburn, Esq, to be 
one of the Commissioners of Police in North Britain. 1732 


Swirt Exan, Abuses Dublin Wks, 1761 111. 219 Nothing, 


is held more commendable in all great cities..than what 
the French call the police; by which word is meant the 
government thereof. 1733 P. Linprsay (4/t/e) The interest 
of Scotland considered, with regard to its Police, in imploy- 
ing of the Poor, its Agriculture, its ‘I'rade [ete.]. 1737 
J. CuampBertayne St, Gt. Britt, iu. 60 [Scotland] A List 
of the Lords and Others, Commissioners of Police. 1751 
Corsyn Morris /’xes. State of London (title-p.}, Observa- 
tions[ete.)..to which are added, some Proposals for the better 
Regulation of the Police of this Metropolis. 1756 CHESTERF. 
in WVorld No. 189 » 1 We are accused by the Frenck .. of 
having no word in our language, which answers to their 
word police, which therefore we have been obliged to adopt, 
not having, as they say, the thing. 1756-7 tr. Keysder's 
rar, (1760) I. soz (Lucca) Their police is very commend. 
able, and great attention is shewn in suppressing luxury, 
superfluous magnificence, and .. dissipations. 1757 Lp. 
Kames Statute Law Scotl. 269 Police [Heading of a sec- 
tion of regulationsasto prevention of fires, closing of taverns, 
ete). 1761 Brit, Mag. 11. 556 The right hon. lord Napier 
is appointed one of the lords of police in Scotland, in the 
room of the earl of Hopetoun. @1768 Erskine /nst. Laws 
of Scott. (1773) 11. 714 Offences against the laws enacted 
for the police or good government of a country, are truly 
crimes against the state. 1769 bLacksTONE Com. 1V, xiii. 
162 by the public police and economy, 1 mean the due 
regulation and domestic order of the Kingdom. 1795 J. 
Atkin Wanchester 263 The police of the town is managed 
by two constables. 1800 Cotqunoun Comm. Thames iii. 
156 Preventive Police may be considered as a New Science, 
yet in its infancy, and only beginning to be understood. 
1817 H. A. Merewetner (title) A New system of Police; 
with Reference to the Evidences given before the Police 
Committee of the House of Commons. 1826 Kent Cormm, 
43 The consular convention between France and this country 
in 1778 allowed consuls to exercise police over all vessels of 
their respective nation, 1844 Lp. Broucuam Artt. Const. 
xix. § 3 (1862) 324 By police is properly meant the care 
of preventing infractions of the law, detecting offenders, 
bringing them to justice. 1850 Menrivate Now, Eimf. 
(1865) II. xvii. 249 The police of the seas was imperfectly 
kept. 1871 Freeman Norm. Cong. IV. xvii. § 2. 30 The 
strict police of his [William I's] reign began already; 
robbers, murderers, .. were kept in check. 1877 Morvey 
Crit. Mise. Ser. 11. 39 Such legislation was part of the general 
police of the realm. 

+b. In commercial legislation, Public regulation 
or control of a trade ; an cconomic policy. Oés. 

1776 Apam Smirn #7, N. 1. xi. 1. (1869) 1. 191 The 
elegant author of the essay on the Police of Grain. 1792 
A. Youne 7'rav. France 141 Of such consequence it is to a 
country, and indeed to every country, to have a good police 
of corn; a police that shall, by securing a high price to the 
farmer, encourage his culture enough to secure the people at 
the same time from famine. [1866 Rocers Agric. 4 Prices 
I. viii. 146 The importance of the trade is proved by the 
strict police exercised upon the importation.] 

c. The cleansing or keeping clean of a camp or 
garrison; the condition of a camp or garrison in 
respect of cleanliness, U.S. 

1893 Outing (U.5S.) May 158/1 The police of the camp was 
found to be excellent. 1894 /4%d/, July 312/2 The camp was 
at all times in good police. 

4. The department of government which is con- 
cerned with the maintcnance of public order and 
safety, and the enforcement of the law: the extent 
of its functions varying grcatly in different countrics 
and at diffcrent pcriods. 

¢ 1730 Burt Lett. N. Scotl. (1818) 1. 140 By the way, this 
Police is still a great office in Scotland,..it is grown into 
disuetude, though the salaries remain. 1739 Cinper Afol. 
(1756) I. 232 Since we are so happy as not to have a certain 
power among us which in another country is call’d the 
Police, let us rather bear this insult than buy its remedy 
at too dear a rate. 1774 PENNANT Zour Scot. in 1772, 128 
The police of Glasgow consists of three bodies ; the magis- 
trates with the town council, the merchants house, and the 
trades house. 1781 C. Jonnston Hist. J. Funitper 1. 110 
An insinuation so injurious to the honour of my country ; 
which is governed by so supremely vigilant and wise a 
police, 1825 in Hone £verr-day BR. 1. 441 Stepney, Hamp- 
Stead, Westend, and Peckham fairs have been crushed by 
the police, that ‘stern, rugged nurse’ of national morality. 
1863 H. Cox /nst/t. 11. vi. 667 The police of the country, 
by which is meant that department of government which 
has for its object the maintenance of the internal peace 
and prevention of crimes, the protection of public order and 
public health. 


POLICE. 


5. The civil force to which is entrusted the duty 
of maintaining public order, enforcing regulations 
for the prevention and punishment of breaches of 
the law, and detecting crime; construed as //., the 
members of a police force; the constabulary of 


a locality. 

Marine Police, the name given to the force instituted 
¢1798 (orig. by private enterprise) to protect the merchant 
shipping on the Thames in the Port of London, (The earliest 
use In this sense.) 

New Police (quots. 1830, 1831, 1884): the name by which 
the police force established for London in 1829 (Act 1o 
Geo. IV, c. 44) was for some time known. 

1800 Corounoin Com. Thames 165 Vhe vigilance of the 
Marine Police detected one of the Boats conveying it on 
shore. /éysd. 219 ‘Yo place their Vessels. .under the protec- 
tion of the Police. 1826 Scott A/a/, Alalag?. ii. 41 A strong 
and well-ordered police would prevent the fatal agitations 
of a mob, 1830 Wetuncton Let. to Peel 3 Nov., I 
congratulate you on the entire success of the Police in 
London. It is impossible to see anything more respectable 
than they are. 1830 JeEKytL Cor. 13 Nov., It is incredible 
with what spirit and firmness the new police has defeated 
the canaille. 1831 Alackw. Alag. Jan. 87/1 Uhe alleged 
incompetency and misconduct of watchmen formed the 
great pretext for establishing the Police. /é%¢. 104/1 The 
establishment of the New Police will .. be pronounced 
a sufficient reason for retaining it. 1867 Trotvopr Chron. 
Barset 1. viii. 60 Later in the day, he declared that the 
police should fetchhim. 1884 E. Yates Recollect.4 Exper. 
1. 45 In those days [1836-47] the ‘new Police’, as they were 
still called .. were very different in appearance from our 
present guardians. J/od. The police are on his track. 

b. ¢ransf. Any body of men, officially instituted 
or employed to keep order, enforce regulations, or 
maintain a political or ecclesiastical system. 

1837 Civil Eng. & Arch. Frnt, 1. 13/2 Flags of different 
colours hoisted to various heights, and worked by the rail- 
way police, to notify any..stoppages or accidents. 1840 
Macauray fss., Ranke (1851) 11. 132 The new spiritual 
police was every where. 1855 Prescott Jéilip //, 11 
vi. (1857) 259 ‘I'o maintain the troops in the Netherlands, 
as an armed police on which he could rely to enforce the 
execution of his orders. 1859 Mire Lilerty 52/1 They 
employ a moral police, which occasionally becomes a physi- 
cal one, to deter skilful workmen from receiving, and 
employers from giving, a larger remuneration for a more 
useful service. 1880 Contemp. Kev. XXXVII. 477 He 
heli:ved in a..kind of watchful police of spirits and local 
heroes dead and gone before. 1884 /’ad/ Alall G. 13 Nov. 
5/1 The vexed question whether the police of the seas 
should be armoured or unarmoured, 


6. attrth, and Comb. (chiefly tn senses 4 and 5), as 


police act, barge, camp, colonel, constable, control, 


district, duly, establishment, force, gazetle, house, tn- 
Spector, lieulenant, post, protection, rate, sergeant, 
-ship, spy, -lax, -woman; also fpolice-guarded, 
-harassed, -ridden adjs.; police board, ‘in several 
of the United States, a board constituted by the jus- 
tices of the county for the contro] of county police, 
public buildings, roads, bridges..etc.’ (Murfree, 
Si ustices Practice); police burgh: see quot. ; 
police captain, a subordinate officer tn the police 
force tn New York and other large cities of U.S. ; 
police judge (Sc.), a stipendiary police magistrate; 
police jury, the name in Louisiana of the local 
authority in each parish invested with the exercise 
of police powers ; police magistrate, a stipendiary 
magistrate who presides in a police court; poltce- 
manure, (S¢o//.) manure collected in the streets, 
street-sweepings ; police-master, a superintendcnt 
or chief of police in Russia; hence police-master- 
ship; police-monger, 7ozce-wd., one who busies 
himself about a police system ; police officer, + an 
official charged with the maintenance of public 
order (oés.); a member of a police force, a con- 
stable; + police-runner, a police officer of the 
lowest rank: cf. RUNNER. See also Poice court, 


etc. 

1758 Sir J. Frerpine (¢7¢/) An Account of the Origin and 
Effects of a *Police Act, set on foot hy his Grace the Duke 
of Newcastle, in the year 1753. 1838 Miss Parnor Aysver 
4 Desert \i.111 The gaily-painted and clean-looking *police- 
harge. 1800 Col.quuHoun Comm, Thames 207 The constant 
perambulation of the *Police Boats, both by night and by 
day. 1889 Act 524 53 Vict. c. 50 § 105 Lhe expression 
‘*police burgh’ means a populous place, the boundaries 
whereof have been fixed and ascerlained under the provisions 
of the General Police and Improvement (Scotland) Act, 1862, 
or of the Act first therein recited, or under the provisions of 
any local Act. 1888‘ R. Bot.prewoon’ Noblery under Arms 
xlix, All accounts. .may be sent to the “Police Camp. 1800 
Cotqunoun Conun. Thames 206 A ‘Caution against Pillage 
and Plunder’ which the *Police Constables were instructed 
to read aloud as soon as the Luinpers and Coopers were 
assembled. 1855 Loudon as rt fs 366 During two months 
out of every three, each police constable is on night duty. 
1838 Hucyct. Brit. (ed. 7) XVIII. 252/1 Expediency of 
placing discharged criminals under *police control. /éyd. 
249/2'Lhe metropolitan *police district, according to that act 
fof 1829], consists of about ninety parishes, and ultra-paro.- 
chial places, in and surrounding the metropolis. 1906 
llarmsworth Encycl. 4814/3 Atthe present time the Metro- 
politan Police district is nearly 7oo square miles in extent. 
1798 I. PortLanp Let. 16 May in Colquhoun Cov, 
Thames (1800) 160 note, The expence of the Marine *Police 
Establishment, which appeared to me ought to be borne by 
Government. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 334 The estab. 
lishment of a new “police force for the metropolis, in 1829, 
has done more towards exhibiting the advantages of em- 
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ploying a trained body of men for all the purposes for which 
the old constabulary was appointed, than any other circum- 
siance. 1883 Anna K. Green Hand ¥ Ring iii, He is 
a member of the police force. 1838 Axucycl. Brit, (ed. 7) 
XVIIL. 2351/1 An official newspaper, called the /7xe and Cry 
or * Police Gazette, is also circulated amongst the authorities, 
throughout the kingdom. 1855 Mrs. Gasket. Worth 4 5. 
xxxiv, ‘Its nothing, miss’, said Dixon..* Only a “police- 
inspector. He wants to see you, miss.’ 1899 «i dlbutt's 
Syst. Med. VIII. 289 If the police inspector pooh-poohed 
his appeal and turned him out of the police station. 
(1823: cf. Judge of Police in Potice Court.] 1862 Act 25 & 
26 Vict.c. 33 § 25 If adjudged by any magistrate or *police 
judge of any royal or parliamentary burgh. 1800 Co_quHouN 
Conn, Thantes 199 Any ‘Police Magistrate .. may assist 
the Magistrates in their judicial Functions. 1838 Axcycé. 
Brit, (ed. 7) XVILL. 250/1 When a complaint is made to a 
police magistrate he tssues his warrant as he sees occasion, 
to a constable..or to one of the metropolitan force. 1883 J. 
Smecps in Trans. Hight, Soc. Agric. XV. 38 The whole 
was mahured with *police manure—about 30 tons per acre, 
1853 Mrs. ArKinson Tartar Steppes 224 We drove to the 
house of the *police-master, who courteously invited us to 
be his guests. 1883 Reape in Harper's Alag. Jan. 258/1 
Vladimir got the promise of a “police mastership, 1808 W. 
Taytor in Alonthly Mag. XXV1. 111 For the sake of pre- 
tending to be useful, tbese new *police-mongers will pry 
into every peculiarity, and meddle with every amusement of 
the people. 1800 CotquHouNn Cows. Thames 206 A gang 
of Lumpers .. quitted their employment instantly on the 
appearance of the *Police Officers. 1806 A. Duncan 
Nelson's Fun. 26 Special, petty, and other constables, and 
all the police officers of every description... were on duty, 
1844 J. T. Hewrerr Parsous & HW. vi, He returned 
with a police-officer. 1853 Atcock Cafrt. Tycoon 1. 28 
They pay road and *police-rates. 1885 Globe 20 Apr. 
1/4 ‘The comparatively rare complaint of being too much 
*police-ridden. 1887 7zmes (weekly ed.) 23 Sept. 3/4 The 
patience of this police-ridden nation, 1818 Cossetr Pod. 
Reg. XXXILI. 520 *Police-runners had never been thought 
of as protectors of the lives of the Members of the two 
Houses. 1852 Mrs. Carryce Ze?fé. I], 204 In the kitchen 
stood two *police-sergeants. 1827 Hone Zvery-day Bk. 11, 
329 He went on board the “police-ship stationed on the 
Thames. 1897 Mrs. E, L. Voynicu Gadfly (1904) 114/1 
‘Tain a minister of religion’, he said, ‘not a *police-spy.’ 
1884 Chr. lVorld 20 Mar. 206/1 He has advised the fariners 
. to refuse to pay the *police-tax. 1853 Hicke tr. Avistoph. 
(1872) II. 398 You say well. Whee 1s the “policewoman ? 
1894 HVestu:. Gaz. 13 June 3/3 A plea for policewonten. 

Hence (#once-words) Poli-ceful a., full of police- 
men; Poli-celess a., without police; Policeo- 
eracy (pplisp'krasi), the rule of the police. 

1903 Speaker g May 133/1 To substitute a peaceful for 
a *policeful Ireland, 1898 fests. Gaz. 30 June 1/3 
Chevaliers of industry migrating to a *policeless Alsatia. 
1g00 H. G. Granam Soc. Life Scot. iu 18th C. vir. i. (1901) 
230 When a rare opportunity happened in policeless, jailless 
districts they {statutes] were carried out with rigour. 1837 
Pall Mall G. 14 July 1 A Protest against *Policeocracy. 

Police (pélzs), v. Also 7 pollice. [In senses 
1,2,a. F. policer (formerly politier, policier) (1461 
in Godef.), f. policte, police; in senses 3, 4, f. 
POLICE s0.] 

+1. ziztr. or absol. ? To enclose and improve land ; 
to make policies. Sc. Obs. (Cf. Poricy sé.1 IL.) 

1535 Stewart Crou. Scot. 11. 106 The nobillis als of 
thame tha had sic want, But thame micht nother police nor 
git plant, /é/d. 144 And gaif thame landis as tha lest, To 
plant and police quhair thame lykit best. 

+2. ¢raizs. To keep in (civil) order, organize, 
regulate (a state or country). Chiefly in passzve. Obs. 

1589, 1605 [see Poticine vid, 5d. a]. a@1614 Donne Biaéa- 
vatos (1644) 78 Humane lawes, by which Kingdomes are 
policed. 1670 Tryal R. Aroor, etc. in Phenix (1721) 1. 406 
Complaining of Julius Czsar’s Violation of that course of 
Law whereby the State was polliced. 1689-90 TEMPLE 
Ess. Herote Virt. Wks. 1731 1. 205 By such Methods and 
Orders, the Kingdom of China seems to be framed and 
policed with the utmost Force and Reach of Human Wisdom, 
Reason and Contrivance. 1791 W. Maxwett in Boswell 
Johnson an. 1770 (1831) 1. 389 That country must be ill 
policed, and wretchedly governed. 

b. ‘To make or keep clean or orderly; to clean 


up (a camp): cf. Potice sé. 3c. U.S. 

1862 TRottore WV. Awer, II. vii. 192 Of the camps.. 
44 per cent. [were] fairly clean and well policed. 

3. To control, regulate, or keep in order by 
means of the police, or some similar force. 

1841 R. OastLer Fleet Papers |. No. 22.176 Englishmen 
are too fond of Royalty to submit to be commissioned, and 
centralized, and policed, and bastiled. 1855 BrownxinG 
Lp. Blougrant 460 A vague idea of setting things to rights, 
Policing people efficaciously. 1891 Review of Kev.14 Mar 
214/2 The maintenance of the navy which polices the seas. 
1899 S. R. Garviner Cromwell 183 The plan of policing 
the country by a militia of Major-Generals had broken 
down financially. 

b. To furnish, provide, or guard with a police 
force, or some force having similar functions. 

1858 Zismes 4 Nov. 6/5 Even the mouth of the Canton 
River may perhaps be well policed. 1868 M. 1. G. Durr 
Pol, Surv. 84 ‘They are building gunboats to police their 
coasts, 1882 Spectator 11 Mar. 315/1 Why should not 
dangerous districts Le decently policed ? 

ce. fig. To keep in order, administer, control. 

1886 Symonps Renaiss. [2., Cath. React. (1898) 1. ii. 89 
He.. left that institution [the Inquisition] .. to pursue its 
function of policing the ecclesiastical realm. 1893 K. 
Granamse Pagan Papers (1894) 104 Policing the valleys 
with barbed wires. 

4. To do out of, do away, or bring ito a state or 


place by police administration. 
1839 Morning [ferald 17 June, That work of destruction 
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immemorial liberties and franchises. 1876 Bircu ede 
Lect. Egypt 40 Internal administration and microscopic 
regulations had policed away the spirit of the people. 
Police, obs. form of Poticy s4,.2, PoLisu v, 
Police court. A court of summary jurisdic- 
tion for the trial or investigation of charges pre- 
ferred by the police. (At first called POLICE OFFICE.) 


Also atirié. 

1823 Stark Picture of Edinb, (ed, 3) 152 An application 
was made to Parliament, in 1805, for a police bill for the 
city .. and a police court {was] opened in Edinburgh, on 
15 July 1805..under the superintendence of a Judge of 
Police. 1839 Act 2 § 3 Itt. c.71 § 1 The several police 
courts now established under the naines of the public office 
in Bow Street and the police offices in the parishes of .. 
{seven named] .. shall be continued, 1882 Serjt, Bar- 
LANTINE xfer. ii, 24 Police-courts were called offices [in 
the early part of this century], 1898 MWVestiu. Gaz. 29 Oct. 
2/3 So far the latter have escaped police-court proceedings. 


Policed (-ist), pf/.a. [f. Porice v. or sd, + 
-ED. Orig. (pp'list).] 

l. Politically organized, regulated, or ordered; 
governed, disciplincd. (In quot. 1735 pg’list.) 

1s9t LamBaRDE Archeion (1635) 65 Lhe necessitie of an 
Officer of tbis sort is inevitable in evcry well-polliced King- 
dome. 1603 Florio Montaigne (1634) 189 Amongst the 
best policed and formalest nations. 1735 Tuomson Liberty 
1v. 734 As when, with Alfred, froin the wilds she came To 
polic’d cities and protected plains. 1770 Amdéig. in lsu. 
Keg. 104/2 Such a dispersion was little promotive of trade, 
which loves large and policed communities. 1858 M. 
Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 39 Do this policed society tbe old 
‘social contract’ theory strictly applied. 

2. Provided with or guarded by a police force. 

1897 Adl About Diamond Fubilee (ed. Newnes) 58/1 
London will be probably the best policed city in the world 
on June 22nd. 

Policedom (poli‘sdam). [f. PoLice sd, + -Doat.] 
The police system as represented by its personnel. 

1889 Chamb. Frul. 2 Nov. 691/1 The hue and cry of the 
ten thousand hounds of policedom. 1892 Argosy May 380 
He is one of the sleuth hounds of policedom. 

Policeman (palism#n). A member of the 
police force; a paid constable. Aew Lofcemai, 
a constable of the New Police of 1829. 

1829 J. W. Croker in C. Papers 28 Sept., I find a general 
opinion prevailing that your policemen are not paid suffi- 
ciently, 1830 Aforu. Chrou. 18 Aug. heading, Murder of a 
New Policeman by a Gang of Burglars. 1867 ‘roLLore 
Chron. Barset 1. viii. 60 He would not go before tbe 
magistrates. .unless the policemen came and fetched him. 

fig. 1887 Riner Haccarp Allan Quaternt. 20 The stern 
policeman Fate moves us and them on, 

b. A soldier-ant. 

1877 Pascoe Zool Classification (1880) 149 [leterogyna.— 
Males, females and neuters,..workers and soldiers. .. The 
soldiers (or ‘ policemen’) have very large heads. 

Hence Poli‘cemanlike a. ; Poli'cemanship, the 
function, office, or action of a policeman. 

1874 R. Tyrwuitt Sketch. Club 142 That policemanlike 
faculty of coming round a corner. 1887 Wattace in Padl 
Mall G, 2 Feb. 6/1 [In determining to restore order and 
neglecting to do justice, the Government .. was exhibiting} 
policemanship, not statesmanship. 1897 A. HERBERT In 
Daily News 30 Aug. 5/7 One thing we have to resist is the 
growth of that ugliest of all ugly things, whicb goes by the 
name of ‘ policemanship ’. 

Police office. The head-quarters of the police 
force in a city or town, as of the Metropolitan and 
the City police in London, at which the police 
business is transacted. 

These formerly included a court-room in which offenders 
were tried, as well as a place of detention in which they 
were confined till trial; hence the name was formerly 
regularly applied to what is now called a Potice court, 
and is still in many places applied to a Porice station, 
when this has a place of detention. The earliest name was 
Puslic OFFICE (in Act of 1792). Police office appears to 
have been first applied to the Marine or Tbames Police 
Office at Wapping. (See Pouice sd. 5, Jlarine Police.) 

1798 Resolution in Colquhoun Comn. Thantes (1800) 
224 Under the Regulation of the Marine Police Office 
No. 259, Wapping New Stairs. 1800 /é/d. 161 His inde- 
fatigable attention {as resident magistrate] to the public 
interest, since he has presided at the Marine Police Office, 
1816 Geutl. Mag. UXXXVL.1. 32/1 The account of a trans- 
action which took place in May last, at the Police-office in 
Hatton-Garden. 1817 Coppetr IV%s, XXXII. 120 What, 
then, do the Pig-tail gentry, assembled at the ‘ Police Office, 
Manchester’, object tothis? 1826 J. Witson Noct. Aubry. 
Wks. 1855 I. 113 Ye inight hae been lugged awa to the 
Poleesh Office wi’ a watchman aneath each oxter. 1836 
Dickens Sk. Boz, Prisouers’ Van, We were passing the 
corner of Bow Strect.. when a crowd assembled round the 
door of the police-office attracted our attention {referred to 
below as ‘ Public Office, Bow Street’}]. /éfd., Turn to the 
prisons and police-offices of London. 1838 Aucycl. Brit. 
(ed. 7) XVIII. 249/2 The public office in Bow Street was 
for some time the only place in the metropolis where a 
police magistrate sat regularly, without the jurisdiction 
of the city of London. Seven additional police offices 
were established in 1792, by the act 32d Geo. HI. cap. 
53, aud the Thaines police-office in 1798. 1855 Loudon 
as tt ts to-~fay 366 The City of London...There are two 
police offices, one in the Mansion House, where the lord 
uiayor presides; and the other at Guildhall, where the 
aldermen sit in rotation, 1862 Act 25 & 26 Vict. c. 35 § 19 
(Scotland) And may be taken into custody .. and detained 
in any police office or station house, or other convenient 
place. 1875 McIiwraitu Guide Wigtownshire 95 On the 
ground-floor is also the police-office. 188z Ocitvie (Annan- 
dale), Police cffice, police station. (So 1890 in Cent. Dict.) 
1903 Whitaker's Adm, 183 Metropolitan Police Office, New 


by which the British nation is to be policed out of its | Scotland Yard, $,W...City Police Office, 26 Old Jewry, E.C. 
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Police station. The office or head-quarters 
of a local police force, or of a police district. 

1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Police-statiou, the receiving: 
house where offenders are taken by the police; the place 
where the police assemible for orders, and to march out on 
duty. 1865 Dickens J/«t, Fr. 1. iii, A little winding through 
some muddy alleys, .. brought them to the wicket-gate and 
bright lamp of a Police-station. 1897 Westit. Gaz. 27 Sept. 
2/1 This police-station confession proved (unlike inost of 
such self-accusations) to be true. 

Polich, obs. form of PoLisH v. 

Polichinelle, -i, -o, obs. ff. PuNcHINELLO. 

Policial (polifal), a. rare. {f. PoLice sd. +-aL, 
after office, official.) Of or belonging to the police. 
_ 1843 Poe Purloined Let, Wks. 1864 I. 273 When the case 
is of importance—or, what amounts to the same thing in 
the policial eyes, when the reward is of magnitude. /é/d. 
276 The invariable principle of policial action in searches 
for articles concealed, 

Polician, variant of PoLit1an Oés. 

+ Poli-ciar. Sc. Obs. [f. Poricy sb.) + -an 2,] 
The improver of a ‘ policy’ or estate. 

1562 Winzet Last Blast Wks. (S.1T.S.) 1. 45 Quha.. 
trampis down the heuinlie incres and all decent policie of 
the samyn wingarde, drest and deckit be the former work- 
men, vnfenjeit policiaris of the samin. 

Policied, ff/. a , Policier: sce Poricy v1, 2, 

Policing, vd/. sd. [f. Potice v. + -1xG1.] 

ta. The ordering or regulation of a state. Ods. 

1589 Purzennam Eng. Doesie 1, viii. (Arb.) 36 The right 
pollicing of their states. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. t. vii. § 6, 
34 b, For.. pollicing of Cities, and Commonalties, with new 
ordinances and constitutions, 

b. The action of keeping in order and cleaning 


upacamp. U.S. 
1893 Lretanp Afem. II. 60 There was no drill now .. no 
special care of us, and no ‘ policing ’, or keeping clean. 
e. The action of furnishing with a police force 
or the like for the maintenance of law and order. 
1884 Pall Alalt G. 22 Feb. 11/2 Holding him responsible 
.. for the policeing of the frontier. 1887 /did. 18 Mar. 5/1 
They deal with the ‘policing’ of the whole river from 
‘Teddington Lock to Cricklade. 1890 Daily News g Sept. 
6/2 A lively agitation, ,against the continued policing of the 
borough by the county constabulary. 
d. The fact of being or acting as a policeman. 
3899 Yadble¢ 15 Apr. 570 ‘Tired of policing, a wearisome life 
for an educated man. 
Policitation, obs. form of PoLLicITATION. 
+ Po'licize, v.! Obs. [f. Poxicy sb.) + -12£.] 
zulr. To use policy; to scheme, manceuvre. 
Hence ++ Policizing v4/. sd. and ff/. 2., scheming ; 


‘+ Po‘licizer, one who practises policy, a schemer,. 

1809 Mar. Encewortu Yates Fash, Life WN, Mauauvring 
4 note, (Irish labourer) ‘I'd call her a policizer—I would 
say she was fond of policizing’, /éid. 85 For a week it might 
be practicable to keep them asunder by policising, but this 
could never be effected if he were to settle..in the country. 
18z0 C. C. Cotton Lacon ii. (1833) 16 As a policiser, the 
marquis reasoned badly. 1825 .Vew Afonthly Alag. X1V. 
&5 The indignities which spring up in the crooked paths 
of policizing favouritism. 

Po:licize, v.2 rare. [f. PoLice + -1ZE.] trans. 
To organize, administer, discipline, reduce to law 
and order. Hence Po'licized ff/. a. 

1840 Yait's Mag. VII. 392 The woman, as lady Morgan 
would say, of a more ‘ policized society ‘. 

Policlinic (pplijklitnik),a. Also erroi. poly-. 
[ad. Ger. poliklinik, f. Gr. modt-s city + kUinik 
medical teaching at the bed-side of the patient 
(= Cuinic 50.2), hence a hospital by which this is 
provided, ad. Gr. #Auw#7 the clinic art or practice.] 
orig, ‘ A clinic held in private houses in the town, 
as opposed to one held in a hospital’ (Sy. Soc. 
Lex. 1895). Subsequently often extended to a 
dispensary, or that department of a hospital, at 
which out-patients are treated. Cf. POLYCLINIC. 

The original system continues at smaller places in Germany, 
e.g. at Jena; in larger cities, e. g. Leipzig, the latter obtains. 
Cf. Brockhaus AKonvers.-Lex, (1846) s.v. Klinik G ‘ Polt- 
Alinik [as distinguished from the stationdre klintk or 
hospital treatment of in-patients, and ambulatorische klinik 
or hospital treatment of out-patients] consists in the fact 
that the patients are treated in their own dwellings by tbe 
advanced medical students, while the professor, to whom 
these regularly report and who supervises the whole treat- 
ment of the patients, himself but seldom visits them *. 

1827 Lancet 17 Nov. 256/2 {In Geimany] Those students 
who have duly attended tbe clinics, are admitted to the 
policlinics. In these, poor patients are treated by students, 
under the superintendence of an experienced. . physician, 
1882-3 Schaff's Eucyct. Relig. Knowl. (1. 2284, 1,805 
indoor patients, and 73,432 outdoor-patients in polyclinique. 
1886 Gaiepner in Life of Sir RK. Cheistison M1. vil. 121 His 
was a true ‘poliklinik ’, though in full operation here before 
the term was invented in Germany. 1897 4 but?’s Syst, 
Med. \V. 341 One woman out of every five or six in the 
polyclinic of the Augusta hospital, Berlin. -. 

Policy (pe'lisi), sd.1 Forms: 4-7 policie, 5 
-ecye, 5-6 -icye, -ycie, -ycy(e, -ecy, ~esy, 6 
-ecie, -esie, -esye, -izy (Sc. -acie), 5- policy ; 
(also 5 polleci, -isye, 5-6-ecy, 5-7 -icie, 6 
-icye, -yci, -ycy, 6-7 -icy, 7 -ecie). [In Branch], 
ME. folicie, a, OF. policie (14th c. in Oresme) 
civil administration, government, ad. L. foditia 
(Cic.), a. Gr. moAtreia citizenship, government, 
constitution, polity, f. moAirys citizen, f. moAcs city, 
state. See Potice,sé. Branch Il appears to be 
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due to the association of this Greeco-L. word with 
L. poliius polished, refined, pa. pple. of polire to 
polish, adorn, refine, cultivate, and late L. podi/zés, 
foliciés polish, elegancy (Quicherat Addenda’, 
Romanie type *folitia, whence It. pzdizia clean- 
ness, neatness: cf. Sp., Pg. policta police, polite- 
ness, neatness. ] 

I. 1. An organized and established system or 
form of government or administration (of a state or 
city); a constitution, polity. Now zare or Obs. 

1387-8 T. Usk Jest. Love u. ii. iSkeat) L 78 To sene 
smale and lowe governe the hye and bodies above. Certes, 
that policye is naught. 1483-9 Act 4 Hex. Vi}, c, 19 To 
the subvercin of the polecy and gode rule of this lond. 
1551 Ropixson tr. More's Utop. 1. (1895) 33 Suche peoples 
as do lyue to gethere in a cyuyle pollycye and good ordre. 
1568 Grafton Chron. II. 433 He furnished his realme both 
with good learnyng, and Ciuile pollicie. 1602 Warner 4/6. 
Eng. x. Wii. (1612) 251 French Pollicie consists of Three 
Estates, The Princes, Nobles, Commons. a@ 1651 CaLpER- 
woop Hist. Kirk 1843) I1. 41 Consultatioun was had how 
a good and goulie policie might be established in the 
church. 1759 Ropertson “Hiésé. Scot. vi. Wks. 1813 I. 461 
The forming of a system of discipline, or ecclesiastical 
policy. 1836 J. Gitpert Chr. Atonem. v. (1852) 136 In 
well constituted policies provision is always made for the 
exercise of clemency. 

+b. An organized state,a commonwealth. Ods. 

1390 Gower Covf III. 141 With the wyndes whiche he 
bloweth Ful ofte sythe he overthrowetb The Cites and the 

olicie. 1447 Bokennam Seyatys ( Roxb.) 23 Hym that was 

¢ iyrannye That tyme prynce of ther polycye. 21533 
Lp. Berners Gold. Bk. MW. Aurel. (1546) Bviij, The di- 
minyshing of the auncient Polycie of Rome. 1§58 C. Goop- 
Man Obed. Suprrior Powers Pref., Most discreet governors 
of commonwealths and policies. 

+2. Government, administration, the conduct of 
public affairs; political science. Oés. 

¢1385 Cnaucer Pard. T. 272 If that a Prynce vseth 
hasardrye In alle gouernance and policye He is..Yholde 
the lasse in reputacion. ¢1460 Fortescue Ads. 4 Lim. 
-Von. xv. (1825) 148 Thies counsellors mowe..delibre vppon 
.. be materes off be pollycye off be reaume. 1599 SHAKS. 
Hen. V, 1. i. 45 Turne him to any Cause of Pollicy The 
Gordian Knot of it he will vnloose. 1641 Mitton Reform. 
lu. Wks. 1851 III. 33 There ..is no art that hath bin more 
cankerd in her principles, more soyl'd and slubber’d with 
aphorisming pedautry then the art of policie. @ 1651 Cat- 
perwooo //ist. Kerk (1843) 11. 514 We are now left as a 
flocke without a pastor, in civill policie. 1796 H. HUNTER 
ar. S2.-Prerrve’s Stud. Nat. (1799) 111.625 By policy I mean 
not the modern ait of deceiving mankind,. .but..the antique 
art of governing them, which is a great virlue. 

b. Court of Policy: the Legislative Council in 
British Guiana (which already existed when that 
country was a Dutch colony). 

1769 E. Baxcrort Guana 353 The lands are granted 
gratis, by the Goveinor and Court of Policy. 1824 Mackin. 
TosH Sp. Ho. Comut. 1 June, Wks. 1846 IIL. 432 They 
resolved, that the King and Parliament of Great Britain 
had no right to change their laws without the consent of 
their Court of Policy.. 1903 Whitaker's Almanack §28 
Buitish Guiana... The Government consists of a Governor 
and a Court of Policy of 15 other menibers. 

3. Political sagacity; prudence, skill, or con- 
sideration of expediency in the conduct of public 
affairs ; statecraft ; diplomacy ; in bad sense, politi- 
eal cunning. 

¢1420 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 304 Of worldly wysdom, 
sate the forteresse Callyd Othea, chyef grounde of polycy. 
c1470 G. Asupy Active Policy 643 But to youre richesse 
make neuer man liche, If ye wol stande in peas and be set 
by. So wol god and polleci sykerly. 1555 Epen Decades 
Pref. (Arb.) 56 By the pollicie and wisedome of the Frankes, 
it came so to passe. 1596 Saks. 1 //ex, /V,1. iii. 108 Neuer 
did base and r tten Policy Colour her working with such 
deadly wounds. 1715 Soutn Seva, 1 Ainugs xité. 33. 126 
aaa being thus advanced, and thinking Policy the 

est Piety. 1728 Miiza Hevwoop J/ine, de Gomes's Belle 
A. (1732) Il 220 He had the Policy to discharge his new 
Subjects from the Impositions which their former Masters 
had Jaid on them. 1814 Scotr Ld. of /sles vi. vii, King 
Robert’s eye Might have some glance of policy. 1867 
Freeman Norm. Conq. I. v. 435 In this..he was actuated by 
policy rather than by sentiment. 

4. In reference to conduct or action generally: 
Prudent, expedient, or advantageous procedure ; 
prudent or politic course of action; also, as a 
quality of the agent: sagacity, shrewdness, artful- 
ness; In badsense, cunning, craftiness, dissimulation. 

¢ 1430 Lyne. in Pol., Kel. & L. Poems 15, 1 Counselle, .. 
Off polycye, forsight, and prudence. 1477 Sir J. Paston in 
P. Lett. 1k. 187 It weer not polesy for me to sett that 
maner in suche case for alle maner of happis. 1533 More 
Debell. Savem vy. Wks. 941/2, I wyl peraduenture .. here 
after. .vse the same circumspeccion & polycye that I learne 
of his ensample here. 1587 .Vrr7. Alag., Walix x, Secretly 
by pollecy and sleight Hee slewe mee with his swoord, 
before I wist. 1599 Sanpvs Luropz Spec. (1632) 102 Our 
grosse conceipts, who think honestie the best policie. 1604 

Drayton Owle 419 In this base Bird I might well descry, 
‘The prosperous fruit of thriving Policy. 1752 Fietpinc 
Amelia 1x. ix, Vom, Vom, thou hast no policy in thee. 1791 
Burke Corr (1844) 111. 255 Have they no way of convincing 
this .. illustrious person, ..that her only policy is silence, 
patience, and refusal? 1868 Hetps Rea/wat iv. (1876) 56 
If this is policy, then are the ways of children politic. 
1833 Law Times 20 Oct. 4099/2 The policy of allowing this 
sweeping right of appeal was doubted by inany. 

+b. A device, expedient, contrivance ; a crafty 
device, stratagem, trick. Ods. 

1406 Hoccteve La male regle 252 Whan pat Vlixes saillid 
to and fro By meermaides this was his policie, Alle eres of 
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men of bis compaignie With wex he stoppe leet. 1489 
Caxton Faytes of A.\t. Xxxv. 152 Tbe besegers haue com- 
monly one manere of a polycye. 1548 UpAtt, etc. Zrasi 
Par. Acts xxvii. 87 ‘Vhey used other policies to preserue the 
shyp. 1640 Yorke Uxton Hon., Battel/s 18 By policy ot 
these Iron stakes against the English horse, King Edward's 
battell was discomfited. 1678 WortipGe Sees (1691) 23 A 
swarm [of bees] drawn from one place to another by stales, 
baits, calls, or such like policies. 1849 Hare Par. Serm. 
If. 19s When a man is sharpening his policies he will grind 
them away to nothing. 

5. A course of action adopted and pursued by a 
government, party, ruler, statesman, etc.; any 
cotrse of action adopted as advantageous or ex- 


pedient. (The chief living sense.) 

1430 Lypc. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 82 Wherfor late 
soverayns use this policye, What ever they do late it in 
mesure be. 1544 Suffplic. to Hen. Vill in Four Sup/lic. 
(1871) 35 Thys was the crafty polycye of the clergye. 1599 
Tuynne Animacdzy, (1875) 1 Eche one .. did, in tbe begyn- 
nynge of the monthe of Januarye .. presente somme gyfie 
unto his frende .. a pollicye gretlye to be regarded. @ 1687 
Petty Pol. Arith. (1690) 23, 1 now come to the first Policy 
of the Dutch, viz. Liberty of Conscience. 1751 Ear 
Orrery Remarks Swift (1752) 64 France, by her policy, has 
done the same. By policy, 1 mean the encouragenient of 
arts and sciences. 1840 THiRLWALL Greece lv. VII. 75 The 
project attributed .. to Alexander, is not the less in perfect 
harmony with his general policy. 1861 M. Pattison £ss. 
(1889) I. 41 Edward's foreign policy led him to draw closer 
the ties which connected our country with Germany, 

II. Scotch senses influenced by L. foditius 
polished, late L. polities, policiés elegancy. (Cf. 
POLICE . 1.) 

6. +a. The improvement or embellishment of an 
estate, building, town, etc. Ods. 

1475 St. Giles' Charters (1859) p. Ixviii, For reparacioun, 
beilding and polesy to be maid in honour of .. sanct Joban. 
1535 Sc. Acts Pas. V (1814) II. 343/1 Item for polecy to be 
had win be Realme In planting of woddis making of 
Edgeis orchartis jardis and sawing of browme. 1536 Bet- 
LENDEN Crox. Scot. Xi. x. (1541) 163/2 Scho knew the mynd 
of kenneth geuyn to magnificent bygyng & polesy [ltoEcE, 
Magnifica edium structura atgue ornatus delectaret), 
1555 Sc. Acts Mary (1814) II. 491/2 It salbe lesum for 
policie and eschewing of deformitie of the towne. 

+b. The improvements and embellishments so 
made ; the buildings, plantations, etc. with which 
an estate is improved or adorned; property created 
by human skill and labour. Oés. 

1535 Sc. Acts Fas. V (1814) 11. 3490/1 All of souerane 
lordis burrowis are .. waistit and distroyit in peir gudis 
and polecy and almaist Ruynous. 1536 BELLENDEN Cron. 
Scot. vu. vi. (1541) 84b/2, The Pychtis spred fast in 
Athole, & maid syndry strenthis and polecyis in it [arcr- 
bus, munitiontlus castellisque plurimum ornantes}, 1562 
Win3zet Last Blast Wks. (S.T.S.) I. 45 Quha .. trampis 
down the heuinlie incres and all decent policie of the samyn 
wingarde. 1563 — Four Scorr Thre Quest. \xxx. ibid. 128 
Quhy hef 3e wappit doun the monasteriis, and principal 
policeis of this realme? 1564 Keg. Privy Counctl Scot. 1. 
279 Apperandlie the haill polecie in that part is lyke to 
pereis, without sum substantious ordour and remedie be 
prouydit. (.Vote. A declaiation that the woods are decaying 
through cutting and bark peeling.) 1594 Sc. Acts Fas. VF 
(1816) IV. 71 Oure souerane lord .. apprevis the actis and 
stalulis maid. .for the..reparautioun of the decayed policie 
win burgh;..and gif the samyn be found auld, decayed 
and rwinous in ruif, sklattis, durris..to decerne that tbe 
coniunct fear..sall repair the saidis landis and tenementis. 

ce. The (enclosed, planted, and partly embellished) 
park or demesne land lying around a country seat 
or gentleman’s house. 

1775 G. Wuite Selborne 1. xlii, Lord Breadalbane’s seat 
and beautiful policy are too curious and extraordinary to be 
omitted. 1775 Jottnson Journ. West. Fsl., Aberbrothic, A 
small plantation, which in Scotch is called a policy. 1791 
Newte Your Eng. §& Scot. 207 The policies about the 
Noblemen and Gentleinen’s houses.. are but thinly scattered. 
1842 J. Witson Chr. Worth (1857) I. 242 The gravel-walks 
of our policy. 1875 Jas. Grant One of the 600 ili, The 
demesne (Scotice ‘policy’) around this picturesque old 
house, was amply studded with glorious old timber. 1883 
Pall Mall G. 15 Nov. 9/1 The Prince of Wales went out 
yesterday with Lord Fife and party, and enjoyed some 
splendid shooting in the policies. 

+7. a. The polishing or refining of manners. 
b. Polish, refinement, elegancy; culture, civiliza- 
tion. (Cf. the Latin words rendered.) Oés. 

a. 1596 Da.rvepce tr. Lestie’s Hist. Scot 1. 160 Plu- 
tarchie sa artificiouslie quha could illustir histories, and was 
sa notable in the policie, dekking. and outsel of maneris 
and honestie(L. Aistoriz il/ustraudz, morunigue excolendo- 
rum tusignis artiferc). b. bid. 9 In this north parte 
{of Scotland] ar sum piouinces sa plentifull and of gretter 
Ingines, that throuch thair policie [L. Jo/ftza] thay ar athir 
to inony in the South compair, or than thay excel mony in 
the South. /éfd. 131 His people.. allutterlie rude, and 
w'out all policie and ornat maneris (L. rudes, uullague mo- 
rum elegantia politos). 


Policy (pelisi), 50.2 Also 6 police, 7 -cie, -zy. 


[ad. F. police (1371) bill of lading, contract of | 


Insurance, etc.. according to Hatz.-Darm. ad. Pr. 
folissa, also polissta (1428 in Diez), podzza, Cat. 


police, = Sp. poliza, Pg. apdlice, Olt. poliza, pdlisa, 


also folizia, It. poltzza, ‘schedule, bill, note, 
writing, remembrance, bond, innentorie, obliga- 
tion, ticket’ (Florio), also in 16th c. ‘bill of 
lading’; according to G. Paris Romania X. 620 :— 
med.L. apdédissa, apédixa, ‘a veceipt or security 
for money paid’, altered from L. apédixds, a. 
Gr. dxddegéis a making known, demonstration, 


‘s 


POLICY. 


evidence, proof. The word appears to have had 
in Italian a very general sense, being applicable to 
a writing setting forth or serving as evidence of any 
kind of transaction. 

The form-development afédissa, pédissa, pélissa, is sup- 
ported by Pg. afpdlice:—L. afédixem, and the Prov. form 
podiza, The Eng. final -ée, -y, either represents the variants 
apodixia, polissia, or perhaps merely followed Poticy sé.! 
as a representative of F. Jolice. Earlier suggestions of a 
derivation from L. Jolyptichun: rent-roll, register, schedule, 
pl. polyptycha (5th c. Vegetius’, registers, account-books, 
or from follex thumb fas the supposed means of sealing 
a document, or from follicéri to promise, are all untenable.) 

1. More fully, policy of assurance or insurance 
polzcy: A document containing an undertaking, 
in consideration of a sum or sums paid down at 
the time, or to be paid from time to time, 
called a premium or premiums, to pay a specified 
amount or part thereof in the event of a specified 
contingency, such as the loss of property at sea, or 
its destruction by fire, or, in the case of a life 
insurance, ou the death of the person named in 
the policy. 

Also called 3:2/ of assurance in Lumbard Strete in 1562 
(Marsden Se/. £2. Crt. Admir. Il. 52). Floating policy, 
ofen policy: see quots. IVager or wagering policy, a 
policy of insurance taken out where the insured has no 
real interest in the thing insured; declared illegal by various 
statutes as a species of gambling. 

{1523 in Pardessus Collect. Lots Marit. (1837) 1V. 609/1 
Non,.essere tenuto a mostrare alcuna polizza di carica- 
mento.] 1565 in R. G. Marsden Se4 PL Crt. Admir. 
(Selden) I}. 56 [transl of French document) Any order 
made..agaynst the tenor of this present Police of Assu- 
raunce. 1601 Act 43 Eliz. c. 12 By meanes of which 
Policies of Assurance it commetli to passe, vpon the losse or 
perishing of any ship, there [etc.}. 1641 Feraees de la Ley 
219 Policy of Assurance is a course taken by Merchants for 
the assuring of their adventures upon the sea. 1€81 Lowd. 
Gaz. No. 1668/4 That all Persons that Insure their Houses 
shall have liberty till the First of January 1682, to bring 
back their Policies, and the bnsurers will oblige Themselves 
and their Security by Indenture on their Policies, to accept 
of a Surrender, and repay their Premium. 1710 /atlex 
No. 241 P 2 Inall the Offices where Policies are drawn upon 
Lives. 1828-32 Wester s.v. Policy, Wagering policies, 
which insure sums of money, interest or no interest, are 
illegal. 1848 ArNnoutp Jlar. dusurance 1. 1. ii. 17-19 A 
wager policy is one which shows on the face of it, that the 
contract it embodies is not really an insurance, but a 
wager... An open policy is one in which the value of the 
subject insured ..is left to be estimated in case of loss... A 
time policy is one in which the limits of the risk are 
designated only by certain fixed periods of time. 1901 
fbid. ied. 7) 1, 11 A floating policy is one in which there is 
no limitation of the risk to a particular ship, as where goods 
‘on ship or ships’ are insured for the same voyage. 1902 
R. G. Marsven in 7vaus. Roy. Hist. Soc. XVI. 83 A policy 
of 1545 is the earliest known example of a policy entered 
into in England. It isa remarkable document, the body of 
it being in Italtan, and the subscriptions in English. 

b. A conditional promissory note, depending on 
the result of a wager. 

1709-10 STEELE Yadler No. 124 P 1 If any Pluinb in the 
City will lay me an Hundred and Fifty Thousand Pounds 
to Twenty Shillings .. that I am not this fortunate Man, 
I will take the Wager .. having given Orders to Mr. Mor- 
phew to subscribe such a Policy in my Behalf, if any Person 
accepts of the Offer. 1832 J. Tavtor Nec. Aly Lee I. 338 
Policies were opened to ascertain his sex, while he appeared 
in inale and female attire. 

e. A form of gambling in which bets are made 
on numbers to be drawn by lottery: ef. podicy-shop 
WH eh (06 

1890 WensTER s.v., To play policy. 

+2. = It. folicsa, ticket; voting-paper; voucher, 
warrant. Odés. 

1670 G. H. f/ist. Cardinads ut. 1. 261 In this Scrutiny, 
all the Cardinals put in their Polizys open. /dd. 285 Each 
of the Cardinals oiders his Conclavist to bring him a Polizy, 
or Ticket of the vote he desires to give in the morning. 
1675 tr. Machiavelli's Prince (Rtldg.) 285 Having received 
a new policy from three months to three months, the pen- 
sioners..go then to the receivers. 

? Johnson, as his only recognition of this word, has (1755) 
‘a warrant for money in the publick funds’ (ed. 1785 adds 
‘a ticket"); and this is repeated in mod. Dicts. as a distinct 
sense; Mason (1801) drew attention to its incorrectness: 
‘Neither of these definitions extend to the most usual 
meaning of this word “Jolicy of tusurance”. ‘The inter- 
pretation should have been A warrant for some peculiar 
kinds of claim '. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as policy-book, -holder; 
policy-shop, in U.S. a place for gambling by 
betting on the drawing of certain wumbers in a 
lottery; policy-slip, in U.S. ‘ the ticket given on 
a stake of money at a policy-shop’ (Cex¢. Dict.). 

1858 Simmonns Det. Trade, *Policy-bo0%, a book kept in 
an insurance office for making entries of policies granted. 
* Policy-holdevs, the persons insured in an office. 1906 
Fimes (weekly ed.) 31 Aug. 549/74 Three leading American 
insurance companies will discontinue granting rebates on 
the annual premium to British policy-holders on account of 
British income-tax. 1693 Lutreety Brief Nel. (1857) IIL. 
17 Grand jury of London,.presented the *policy officers 
about wagers. 1879 WEBSTER Suffl., *Policy-shop, an 
office opened for gambling in connection with lotteries. 
1903 Daily Chron. 3 Nov. 5/3 He.. has closed every 
gambling-den, pool-room, disorderly house and policy-shop 
that the extreme of vigilance could discover. 


+ Povlicy, v.! Obs. [a. obs. F. policter (1540 in 
Godef.) to administer, f. obs. F. podéeze; see POLICY 


POLICY. 


sb.1, POLICE v.] ¢va7zs. To organize and regulate 
the internal order of, to order; = PoLice v. 2. 
Hence + Policied fP/. a., civilly organized. 

1565 SMitn in Froude ///st. Eng. (1863) VIII. viii. 165 There 
is no realm in Christendom better governed, better policied. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Psend, Ep, vi. vi, 302 Canaan and 
Egypt;.. which he found well peopled and policied into 
Kingdomes. 1647-8 CotTERELL Davila’s Hist. Fr. (1678) 2 
Well policied Government. 1788 Priesttey Lect. Hist. v. 
xliv. 324 We are not..to consider all countries as barbarous 
that are not policied as ours. 1824 Lanpor /inag. Conv, 
Pericles & Soph. Wks. 1853 1. 147/1 A wide and rather 
waste kingdom should be interposed between the policied 
states and Persia. & 

+ Policy, v.* Os. Ingpoll-. [f. Pottcy 5b.2 
or F. police, in its early sense.] ¢ravs. To furnish 
with a certificate; to examine and certify to the 
purity or quality of. Hence + Policier (in 5 
poll-), the officer who performed this function. 

¢145§0 Oath in Cal. Let. Bk. D Lond. (1902) 196 The 
Office of Garbeler and pollicier of wex within the Citee of 
London. ..And after that ye have garbeled any bale or 
merchandises ye shall mark and signe the same bale by you 
garbeled and wex by you pollicied wt a mark to thentent 
that the common weyer inay have knowledge thereof &c. 

Policy, v.3 U.S. slang. [f. Poricy 56.2 1 ¢.] 

1889 Farmer Dict, Amer. 429/2 To Policy, to gamble 
with the numbers of lottery tickets. ; 

|) Poliencephali‘tis. ath. Also (erron.) 
polio-encephalitis. [mod.L., f. Gr. moArds grey 
+ éyxépados brain +-ITIS.] Inflammation of the 
grey matter of the brain. 

1890 Bitiincs Med. Dict., Poliencephalitis, acute localized 
encephalitis, affecting chiefly the motor region of the cortex. 
1905 Brit. Med. Frnl. 27 May 1145 Striimpell has suggested 
that the disease is acute polioencephalitis. 

+ Poli-fugal, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. polus PoLE sd.2, 
after CENTRIFUGAL,] Tending away from the pole. 

1740 Stack in PAil. Trans. XLI. 421 By the Assistance 
of the polifugal Force. 

Poligamous, -gamy, obs. ff. PoLycaovs, 
-GAMY. 

Poligar (peliga1). Also 8-9 polygar. [ad. 
Marathi palegar, or Telugu palegddu (cerebral 2), 
ad. Tamil pdlaiyakkaran the holder of a palatyam, 
PottaM.] In S. India, The holder of a pollam 
or feudal estate ; a subordinate feudal chief. 

1681 in J. T. Wheeler J/adras (1861) I. 118 They pulled 
down the Poligar’s house. 1761 Chav. in Aun. Reg. 6/2 There 
are. .amorg the. mountainous parts. .several petty princes, 
or heads of clans, distinguished by the name of Polygars. 
1783 Burke Sf. Fox's [ndia Bill Wks. 1V. 25 'To.. Mahomet 
Ali they sold at least twelve sovereign princes called the 
Polygars. 1868 J. H. Nevson A/adura iu. 157 Some of the 
Poligars were placed in authority over others. 

b. tvansf. One of the predatory followers of 
such a chief; the race descended from these. 

1776 Picou in Gentil. Jag. (1792) 14/2 A people called 
Polygars, who inhabit [the woods] and attack, rob, and 
murder passengers. 1869 SiR W. Evviot in Yral. Ethan. 
Soc. 1, 112 There is a third well-defined race mixed with 
the general population...1 mean the predatory classes. _ In 
the South they are called Poligars, and consist of the tribes 
of Marawars [etc.]. ; 

e. attrib. and Comé,: poligar-dog : a variety of 
dog from the poligar country. 

1800 Dx. WELLINGTON in Arbuthnot A/cm. Aunro (1881) 
I. p. xcii, His operations were seldom impeded by poligar 
wars. 1830 Marryat A7xg’s Own x\lviil, It’s a Polygar 
dog from the East Indies. 1885 G.S. Fores Wild Life 
72 Canara 43 A poligar dog that was with me started off in 
pursuit. P 

Hence Po‘ligarship, the office of a poligar. 

@ 1881 in Arbuthnot A/c. Munro 1. p. xcii, The Mysore 
system, which removed all poligarships [and] expelled their 
turbulent chiefs. 

Polihistor, obs. f. PoLyHIsTor. Polimechany, 
Polimite, var. PoLyMECHANY, PoLyMITE, Ods. 

+ Poline’d, fa. pple. Obs. rare-°. [For pol- 
linct, ad. L. pollinct-us, pa, pple. of pollingére to 
wash and prepare (a corpse) for the funeral pile.] 

1623 CockERAM u, Zmbalmed, Polinc’d. 

Poling (pou'lin), vd. sb. [f. PoLe vw. + -ING1.] 

i. The action of the verb PoLE in various senses ; 
furnishing or supplying with poles ; the propelling 
of boats or canoes with poles; the stirring of a 
bath of copper, tin, or lead with a pole of green 
wood, to cause ebullition and deoxidation ; etc. 

1573 Tusser /fusb. (1878) 83 To arbor begun, and quick 
setted about, No poling nor wadling till set be far out, 
@ 1601 [sce Potr v.5]. 1753 [see Pore vw. 4]. 1816 BRAcKEN- 
nipGe Frul. Voy. Alissourt in Views Louisiana 205 The 
water is generally too deep to admit of poling. 1842 
Crotl Eng. & Arch. Fril. V. 1639/2 The process of ‘ polling’, 
-. carried on by stirring .. the copper while in a fluid state 
with poles of green wood. 1864 Warts Dict. Chem. 11. 29 
If..the poling has been continued too long, the copper again 
becomes brittle, .. in this state it is said to be overpoled. 

2. concr. Poles collectively, as used for poling 
hops, or for lining the sides of a tunnel. 

1842 FRANCIS Dict. Arts ctc., Poling, the small boards 
supporting the earth during the formationofatunnel. 1881 
Raymonn Afining Gloss. Polings, poles used instead of 
planks for lagging. 

3. attrib. and Comd., as poling-board, one of 
the boards used to support the sides in the ex- 
cavation of a tunnel; poling-groun@, shallow 
water where poling or punting is possible. 
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1839 Civil Eng. §& Arch. Frat. Wl. 146/2 They frequently 
push the poling boards before them. /é7¢. 326/2 Each 
division .. has boards in front .. (known by the technical 
name of poling boards). 1901 J. G. Mitvais in Daily News 
8 Feb. 6/4 No puntsman should ever venture off poling 
ground in Scotland when the wind is in the south, 

{| Poliomyelitis (pe:liopmaijélaitis). Path. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. modrd-s grey + pveAds marrow + 
-ITIS.] Inflammation of the grey matter of the 


spinal cord. 

1880 A. Fuint Princ. Aled. 747 Anterior poliomyelitis, 
signifying inflammation of the anterior gray substance. 
1899 Allbut?'s Syst. Med. V1. 798 The facial nucleus was 
affected by acute poliomyelitis. 

So Poliomyelopathy, ath. [-patHy], any 
disease of the grey matter of the spinal cord. 

1890 in Bittincs Aled. Dict. 1899 Adlbutt's Syst. Med. 
VI. 495 The so-called system diseases; such as ascending 
and descending lateral sclerosis .. the poliomyelopathies. 
Ibid. 502 Nuclear lesions or poliomyelopathies .. are often 
the starting points of such secondary degenerations. 

Poliorcetic (ppligise tik), a. ave. [ad. Gr. 
mroAtopentix-os, f, noAropxntys besieger, f. moAtopKetv 
to besiege a city, f. mddt-s city + €px-os fence, cn- 
closure. So F. poliorcétigue.] Of or pertaining 
to the besieging of cities or fortresses. 

@ 1859 Dr Quincey Posth, Wks. (1891) 1.98 The ‘arietes’, 
or battering-rams.,were amongst the poliorcetic engines of 
the ancients. 1898 Athenrunt 24 Sept. 423/2 The poliorcetic 
principles displayed at Chateau Gaillard. 

Poliorce'tics, 54. 77. {ad. Gr. (7d) moAtopxn- 
7ixa things or matters pertaining to sieges, neut. 
pl. of moAtopxnrinds: see prec.] The art of con- 
ducting and resisting sieges; siegecraft. 

1569 J. Sanrorp tr. Agrippa’s Van. Artes 33, Poliorce- 
tickes, fitte aswell for the warres, as buildinges, & other vses. 
a 1859 De Quincey War Wks. 1862 1V. 284 Into castra- 
metation, into poliorcetics. 1893 T. A. ArcHEr in Contemp, 
Rev, Mar. 341 notc, The whole science of mediaeval polior- 
cetics was based on the principle of. .outworks. 

Polip(e, -ippe, polipus, obs. ff. PoLyp, -us. 

Poliphant, obs. corrupt form of PoLYPHONE. 

Polipode, -pragmatick, -pragmon: see 
POLYPoODE, etc. 

-polis, repr. Gr. wédus city, as in METROPOLIS, 
NECROPOLIS; sometimes used (in the form -ofo/7s) 
to form names or nicknames of cities or towns, 
e.g. CoTTONOPOLIS, Leatheropolis, Porkopolts. 

1868 W. M. Punsuon in Macdonald Life (1887) 305 Cin- 
cinnati, the ‘Porkopolis’ of the Union. 18381 C/icago 
Zimes 16 Apr., She [Chicago] has reached the position of 
the porkopolis of the world. 1901 IVests2. Gaz. 2 Oct. 8/1 
The first time the great annual gathering of Churchmen 
has taken place in Leatheropolis {Northampton}. 

Polish (pp'lif), $4. [f. Poxisz 2] 

1. The act of polishing or condition of being 
polished ; smoothness and (usually) glossiness of 
surface produced by friction. 

1704 NEwToN Oftics (1721) 24 Another Prism of clearer 
Glass and better Polish. 1705 Appison /faly 352 Consider 
the great Difficulty of hewing it.., and of giving it the due 
Turn, Proportion and Polish. 1777 Mupce in P/il. 7rans. 
LXVII. 325 In the beginning of the polish,..1 worked 
round and round. 1806 Gazettcer Scotl. (ed. 2) 247/2 Some 
of the stones ..take a very high polish. 1838 Dickens 
Nich, Nick. viii, You must be content with giving yourself 
a dry polish till we break the ice in the well. 

2. fig. Refinement: see POLISH v. 2. 

1597 J. Payne Royal Exch. 19 This poore pamphlett,.. 
wthout fynenes of methode, or pullishe of art. 1713 ADDISON 
Cato1, What are these wond’rous civilizing arts, This Roman 
polish, and this smooth behaviour? 1778 Miss Burney 
Evelina xxvi, Where my education ee manners might 
receive their last polish. 1841 Extpuixstone //ist. Jad. 1. 
425 What polish they have seems borrowed from the Mus- 
sulmans. 1g0z F. W. H. Myers IWordsw. 105 Poetry 
depends on emotion and not on polish. ae 

3. A substance used to produce or to assist in 
producing smoothness or glossiness on any surface. 
See also FRENCH POLISH, FURNITURE-folish, SHOE~- 
polish, STOVE-folish, VARNISH-folish, etc. 

1819-1874 [see FRENCH POLISH]. 1881 Younc Ev. Man his 
own Mech. § 1624 The method of applying these polishes is 
the same for all. A flannel rubber ts. .dipped in the polish. 

4. Contb., as polish-brush, -powder, -stone. 

1799 G. Smitu Laboratory 1. 143 With a polish-stone and 
the whiten, polish your foils. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, 
Polisi- powder, a preparation of plumbago for stoves and 
iron articles. 1861 Eng. Wom. Dom, Mag. 111. 48 No 
blacking-brush is needed, nor polish-brush either. 

Polish (paulif), z. [f. Potr s6.4 + -1sHl.) Of 
or pertaining to Poland or its inhabitants. 

a1704 T. Brown Le?z. to Gent. § Ladtes Wks. 1709 U1. 
ul. 96 The unkinging of his Polish Majesty. 1831 Sir J. 
Sinctair Corr. 11. 292 There is hardly any resemblance 
between the Polish Diet and the English Parliament, at 
least at present. ; : 

In the names of things of actual or attri- 
buted Polish origin; as Polish disease, plait: 
see Phair sd. 2c; Polish draughts, a variety of 
the game of draughts played on a board of 100 
squares with 20 men a side; called in French 

le jen de dames a la polonaise (Manoury, 1750), 
in Poland itself Frezch draughts; Polish fowl 
= PoLanp fow/; Polish manna: see Mannal 
6; Polish wheat = PoLanb wheat. 

1849 D. J. Brown Amer. Poultry Yd. (1855) 60 The plica 


| Aolonica, or *Polish disease, in which the hair in the human 
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subject grows into an immense matted mass. 1733 R. in 
Craftsman No. 376. 156 Vhe game of *Polish Dranghts, 
where you will see the whole Board engaged in the imn- 
portant business of making Kings. 1768 Barett A/ann. & 
Cust. Italy xxxiii. 217 As chess 1s superior to polish-drafts. 
1816 KeatinGe 7vav. (1817) 1. 308 They play at what we 
call Polish drafis. 1849 D, J. Browne Amer. Poultry Yd. 
(1855) 12 Czrrus is the Latin word..adopted by Aldrovandi 
to express the topknot of *Polish fowls 1864 Chambers’ 
Fincycl. V1. 308/1 Known in shops as *Polish Manna, 
Manna Seeds, and Manna Croup, 1832 Veg. Subst. Food 
34 *Polish Wheat—77riticum polonicum..is now to be 
found here only in botanic gardens. 

te. absol, Short for /olish draughts. Obs. rare. 

1760-72 H. Brooxr Fool of Qual. (1792) III. xv, 67 Can 
you play at draughts, polish, or chess? 

Polish (pp'lif), v. Forms: see below. (ME. 
polts-, -tss-, -issh-, a. F. poliss-, lengthened stem of 
polir:—l..poltre to polish, smooth, refine: see -ISH?.] 

A. liustration of Forms. 

a. 3-4 polis-, 4-5 polys(e, -yce, 4-6 police, 
5-6 polise, Sc. poleis. 

@ 1300 Cursor AM. 9975 (Cott.) Pat roche bat es polist sa 
slight. 13.. #. £. Altit. /’. B. 1131 He may polyce him.. 
Wel hry3ter pen pe beryl oper browden perles. /dcd. 1134 
Polysed als playn as parchmen schauen. 1390 Gower 
Conf. 1, 127 And was policed ek so clene. ¢1480 HENRYSON 
Lest. Cres. 347 Ane poleist glas. 

B. 4 polich, 4-5 polisch(e, -issch(e, 4-6 
-issh(e, 5 -esh(e, -ysh, -ysch, pollishe, 5-6 
Polys(s)h(e, -ishe, 6-8 pollish, 5~- polish. 

€1340 Cursor Al. 9975 (Gitt.) pe Roche pat es polichit 
{a 1425 polisshid] so shght. 1362 {cee B.1], @ 1400-50 
Alexander 3223 Polyshyd all of pure gold. /did. 5129 
With pellicans & pape-loyes polischt & grauen. ¢ 1420 
Pallad. on Hush. 1. 406 Polish al vp thy werk ¢ 1430 
Lypc. Asin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 36 Thou thynkest hir 
pollisshed whan she is ful of rust. 1526 ler. Perf. (W.de 
W. 1531) 138 The more it is polysshed or rubbed. 1552 
Hutoet, Polyshe paper or parchment smothe. 

y: 5 pulisshe, -isch(e, -ich(e, 5-6 pullysshe, 
-ysh(e, 5-7 pullishfe. (Cf. lt. pulére, pulito.) 

¢ 1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xvii. 80 Pai my3t no3t he pulischt. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 293/1 To Pulische (A. Puliche). 1555 
Even Decades 194 As fayre and nette as though it were 
pullyshed. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. u. xvii. § 13 The rules 
will helpe, if they be laboured and pullished by practise. 

6. 4-5 pul(s\che, 5 pul(s)she, polshe. 

c 1394 P. Pl. Crcede 121 Portreid and paynt & pulched full 
clene. c1400 Chancer’s Merch. T. 338 (Petw.) A myrour 
polshed bright. ¢1400 Beryz 1734, I-pulsshid, & 1-pikid. 
c1407 Lypc. Reson & Sens. 5766 The cristal pulshede was 
soclene. c1440 Promp. Parv. 416/1 Pulchon, folio, 

B. Signification. 

1. ¢rans. To make smooth and (usually) glossy 
by friction. 

a 1300 Cursor Af, 9887 (Cott.) Dunward pan es [bis castel] 
polist slight. 1362 Lanor. P. Pl. A. v. 257 Pat Penitencia 
is pike he schulde polissche newe [v. 77. polisch, pulsshe]. 
¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xvii. 79 Pai er so hard pat bare 
may na metell pulisch pam. @ 1548 Hatt Chroz., Hen. VII 
136 b, These candelstickes wer polished lyke Aumbre. 1610 
Hotraxp Camden's Brit. (1637) 719 Before it be polished, 
it is of a reddish and rusty colour. 1703 Moxon J/ech. 
Exerc. 213 Hard Wood they polish with Bees-wax...But 
Ivory they polish with Chalk and Water. 1855 MacauLay 
Hist. Eng. xii. 111. 20x For the purpose of being polished 
and shaped into a column. 1878 W. S. Gitsert H.47.S. 
Pinafore. 1 polished up the handle of the big front door. 
190z Daily Chron. 9 June 7/2 A negro whose boots he had 
declined to polish. B 

b. zntr. for passive. + (a) To become bright. 
Obs. rare. (6) To become smooth, take a smooth 


and (usually) glossy surface. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 458g Zeforus with softe wyndes soberly 
blew, Planettes tn the pure aire pullishet full clene. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 849 A kind of steel..which would polish 
almost as white and bright as silver. 1728 Younc Love 
Fame ut, 224 "Tis solid bodies only polish well. 1898 J. 
Hutcuinxson in Arch. Surg. 1X. 314 None of these patches 
. -shewed the least tendency to polish. 

2. fig. trans. To free from roughness, rudeness, 
or coarseness ; to imbue with culture or refinement ; 
to make more elegant or cultured; to refine. (In 
quot. 13.., To cleanse, purify.) 

a1340 Hampore Psalter cxxxix. 3 Pai polyst be wordis of 
paire felonyasneddirs. 13.. Gaw.4Gr. Ant. 2393, I halde be 
polysed of bat ply3t, & puredasclene. a@1q400-so Alexander 
4427 Bot he can practise & paynt & polisch his wordis. 
c1s70 Pride & Lowl. (1841) 3 Thou maiest finde Some 
matters (though not pullished with art,) To make thee laugh. 
1667 Mitton P. ZL. x1. 610 Arts that polish Life. 1773 
Jounson Let. to Mrs. Thrale 14 Sept., he eldest {daugh- 
ter] is the beauty of this part of the world, and has been 
polished at Edinburgh. 18z8 Macautay in Trevelyan Life 
& Lett. (1876) 1. ii. 90 Books of amusement tend to polish 
the mind. 

+b. To smooth or gloss over. Obs. rare. 

a 1450 Kut. de la Tour (1868) 61 Byhem. .that confessithe 
hem to the preest .. that in shryfte excusithe hem and 
polysshithe her synne. 

e. With adv. or advb. phr.: To do away, put 
out, bring zzf0 some state by polishing. 

1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 370 » 2 Such elegant Entertain- 
ments as these, would polish the ‘own into Judgment in 
their Gratifications. 1718 Free-thinker No. 39. 281 An 
over-judicious Authour..polishes away the Strength and 
Energy of his Thoughts. 1858 HawrHorne /'. & /¢ Note- 
Bks. 11.148 The wholesome coarseness .. which no education 
-.can polish out of the genuine Englishman. 

d. iztr. for passive. To become refined. 

1727 Swit Let. on Eng. Tongue Wks. 1755 11.1. 185 The 

French {language] for these last fifty years hath been 


POLISHABLE. 


polishing as much as it will bear. 1776 Foote Capuchin 1. 
Wks. 1799 II. 384 She insists upon his polishing a little. 

3. trans. To bring to a finished or complete 
state; to deck ont, adorn. Const. ozet, 2¢p. 

1581 Muxcaster Posttions xxi. (1887) 89 To polishe out 
this point with those effectuall reasons. 1592 GREENE 
Upst. Courtier Civ, Other .. there be .. that pinche their 
bellies to polish their backs. 1885 Duscktey in J/auch. 
E.xcam. 13 June 6/2 To dot his i’s and cross his t’s and 
polisb up his manuscript. 


4. To polish off: to finish off quickly or out of 


hand; to do for or get rid of summarily. co//og. 


(orig. Pugilistic slang. 

1829 Sporting Mag. XXIII. 247 Ned having polished off 
bis sturdy opponent in thirty rounds. 1837 Dickens Pickw. 
xxv, Mayn't I polish that ere Job off, in the front garden? 
1850 Smebtey F. Fairlegh (1894) 53 He can polish off a bo 
half a head taller than himself. 1872 Punch 10 Aug. 66/1 
We nearly polished off the Licensing Bill in she Commons. 
1873 Letaxp Egypt, Sketch-Bk. 282 The two between them 
could polish off a bottle of sherry in less time. 

Polishable (pe'lifabl), z. [f. Potisu v + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being polished. 

1611 Cotcr., Polissadle, polishable, burnishable, furbish- 
able. 1662 H. More Philos. Writ. Pref. Gen. (1712) 10, Ido 
not look upon that Subject as any thing polisbable by my 
hand. 1845 Stocqueter Handbk. Brit, {udia (1854) 107 
The lighter-coloured, but polishable and well-grained teak. 


Polished (pe'lift), f/. gz. [fas prec. +-EDL.] 

1. Made smooth and (usually) glossy by friction. 

1375 Sc. Leg. Saints |, (Katerine) 107 Schenand thru 
gold & polist stanys. ¢1400 Sege Jerusalem 472 A plate of 
pulsched gold. ¢1470 Gol. & Gaiv. 708 Throw platis of 
polist steiL 1597 SHAKs. 2 //enx. [V, iv. v. 23 O pollish'd 
Perturbation! Golden Care! 1736 Gray Statius 1. 41 In 
dust the polish’d ball he roll’d. 1860 Tynpate Glaciers 1. 
xv. 100 The road..lay right over the polished rocks. 

b. Having naturally a smooth glossy surface. 
1833 Peany Cycl. I. 76/2 Acer levigatum, the polished 


maple. 

2. fig. Refined, cultured, elegant : see POLISH v. 2. 

e412 Hoccteve De Keg. Princ. 2939 Weyué fauel with 
his polysshid speche. 1523 Sketton Garl. Laurel 1093 
Noble Chaucer, whos pales eloquence Oure englysshe 
rude so fresshely hath set out. 1639 //ammilton Papers 
(Camden) 1co Grace them with your more perfect and 
polished expressions. 1763 Jounson 16 May in Aoswedl, 
In more polished times there are people to do every thing 
for money. 1796 Jane Austen (ride & Prez.vi, I consider 
it as one of the first refinements of polished societies. 1894 
Lp. Wotsecey Lie Marlborough 1. 239 Charles. .liked his 
polished mauners, 

llence Polishedly adv., Po lishedness. 

1594 Carew /fuarte’s Exant, Wits ix.(1596)121 He could 
not..deliuer his mind in them polishedly. /did. 123 say 

_ --had ornamentand polishednesse of speech. 1737 Coventry 
Phil, to llyd. uw. 9 A general Polishedness of Manners, 
and inward Character. 1889 Gunrer That Frenchman ! ix, 
Polishedly polite to his equals. 

Polisher (pe'lifa1). [f. as prec. + -ER1.] 

1. One who polishes or produces a smooth and 
(usually) glossy surface on anythinz. Often in 
comb., as dvass-, shoe-, stlver-, stone-folisher. 

1ssz_ Hutroet, Polisher of old wares to seme salable or 
new, interpolator. 1685 Korte Effects oie Suppl. 144 
A Polisher of Gems. 1723 Loud. Gaz. No. 6187/4 Jaines 
Whitelegge,.. Looking-Glass Polisher. 1813 J. Vuomson 
Lect. Inflam. 607 The thick varnish which polishers or 
sword-cutlers use. 1899 Al/butt’s Syst. Aled. VIL. 5 A 
polisher of parquet-flooring. 

2. A tool or appliance for polishing anything. 

1598 Fiorio, /ru-aéore, an iron furbishing toole, a rubber, 
a polisher. 1777 Mopce in PA. Trans. LX. 318 The.. 

olisher is..made by covering the tool with sarcenet. 1884 

. J. Britten Watch « Clockut. 201 Polishers for steel are 
..of soft steel, iron, bell-metal, tin, zinc, lead or boxwood. 

3. fig. One who refines: see POLISH v. 2. 

1610 Heacey St, Ang. Crtie of God 355 You are the neate 
Polishers of the rude antient Latine and Greeke. 1749 
Fie.pinc Yom Younes ix. v, Those great polishers of our 
manners .. dancing-masters, 1801 Has. More /t’&s. 1. 26 
Conversation, heav'nly fair..Soft polisher of rugged man ! 

Polishing (pe'lifin). v4/. sd. [f. as prec. + 
-1nG!.] The action of the verb Pouisn. 

1. The action of making the surface of anything 
smooth or glossy; the fact of being polished. 

1530 Patscr. 256/2 Polysshing makyng simothe of a 
thynge, folissure. 1611 Bite Lam. iv. 7 They were more 
ruddy in body than rubies, their polishing was of sapphire. 
1725 Rasisay Gentle Sheph. uu. iv, Till artful polishing has 
made it shine. 1894 Athenzunm 4 Aug. 149/3 Some of the 
gems he has extracted ueed no polishing. 

b. f/. The particles removed by any polish- 
ing process, esp. the dust produced in polishing 
articles of precious metal, or in cutting precious 
stones. (Cf. fidzvgs. ) 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

2. fig. Vhe action of refining: see PoLisn v. 2. 

1617 Bratuwait Soaking Age O iij b, Yea, he dislikes this 
polisning of Art, Which may refine the Core, but spoiles the 
heart. 1667 Sprat //ist. &X. Soc. 41 The English language 
..has been hitherto a little too carelessly handled; and I 
think, has had Jess labor spent ahout its polishing, then it 
deserves. 1766 Gotpsm. Vic. IV. ix, My wife. adding, that 
there was nothing she more ardently wished than to give 
her girls a single winter’s polishing. 

+b. The action of glossing over. Obs. rare. 

1646 Jenkys Remora 21 Vhis impure polisbing over of Sin. 

3. aitrib. in names of tools, appliances, ctc., used 
in producing a polish (in some of which polishing 
may be the ppl. adj.); as polishing-block, -brush, 
-disk, file, -hammer, -tron, jack, -machine, -paste, 
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-powder, -roont, -stick, -stone, -tool, -wheel; polish- 
ing-bed, a machine in which the surface of stone 
is rubbed smooth (Cent. Dict. 1890); polishing- 
cask, (a) a barrel in which articles are rolled and 
polished by friction with each other or with some 
polishing-powder; (4) a barrel in which grained 
gunpowder is placed with graphite to glaze it 
(Knight Dect. Mech. 1875); polishing-mill, a 
lap of metal or other material used by lapidaries in 
polishing gems (Knight); polishing-slate, (a) a 
grey or yellow slate found in the coal-measures of 
Bohemia, etc., used for polishing; (6) a kind of 
whetstone; polishing-snake, a kind of serpentine 
used formerly for polishing lithographic stones 
(Simmonds Dict. Trade 1858); polishing-tin 
(Bookbinding), a thin plate of tinned iron placed 
between the covers and the first and last leaves of 
a book, to keep the linings smooth and protect the 
leaves from the dampness of the cover (Simmonds). 

1875 Keicut Dict. Mech., ~Polishing-block, a. a block 
between the jaws of a vise on which an object is laid to 
polish it... A block shod with polishing material and 
moved over the face of the object to be polished. 1858 
Simmonps Dict. Trade, *Polishing-brush, a band brush for 
sbining stoves or grates with black lead. 1884 KnicnT 
Dict. Mech. Suppl., *Polishing disk,.. small instruments .. 
placed in a drill-stock, to polish the surfaces of dentures, 
teeth, or fillings. 1706 Pritiirs, Polisher, ..a *Polish- 
ing-Iron. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Polishing-irou, a 
smoothing iron, 1884 Ksicut Dict. Mech. Suppl.,* Polishing 
Jack,..a machine..for polishing leather when considerable 
pressure is required. 1853 Byrne Aréisau’s [landbk. 205 
Thus we have..the smoothing-mill, and the *polishing-mill, 
all generally of metal. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch § Clockm. 
88 Polishing mills are usually of ivory or tortoise-shell. 1858 
Simmonos Dict. Trade, *Polishing-paste,a kind of blacking 
or paste for harness and leather ;. .{or] for giving a polish to 
articles of household furniture. 1854-67 C. A. Harris Dict, 
Med, Termiuol. 542/2 A “polishing powder, made by dis- 
solving copperas in water fetc.]. 1890 W. J. Gorpon 
Foundry 131 The smooth plate then finds its way to the 
*polishing-room, where the tables travel under a double 
series of rubbers, 1849 Craic, *Polishing-slate, tbe Vripoli, 
or Polierschiefer of geologists, a substance used in polishing, 
and entirely composed of the silicious shields of microscopic 
Infusoria. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Polishiug-slates, 
a name for hone-slates or whet-stones. 1875 Sir T. SEATON 
fret Cutting 29, 1 generally use a *polishing-stick, a con- 
trivanceof myown. 1591 Percivatt SP. Dict., Polidero,a 
*polishing toole, fodftortum., 1867 C. A. Harris Dict. Med. 
Terminol, (ed. 3), *Polishing wheel, a small wheel with 
the peripheral surface covered with buck-skin or other soft 
leat ler, and made to revolve on the mandrel of a lathe. 

Polishing, ff/. a. [-1nc*.] That polishes. 

1825 Eng. Life Ul. 92 She would send them to the most 
polishing boardiug-schools. 

+ Polishment. Oés. [f. as prec. + -MENT.] 
The action of polishing ; the fact of being polished. 

1594 Carew //uarte’s Exam, Hits (1616) 124 Yhe practise 
of languages, and the ornament and polishment Bh epetch 
may verie well be ioyned with positiue diuinitie. 1633 
Worton in Relig. (1672) 465 It is strange to see what a 
polishment so hase a stuffe doth take. 1694 Pniniirs 
Adilton's Lett. St, p. xxxti, The person that took the pains 
to prepare it for his Examination and Polishment. 

+ Polishure. (és. rare. Also polissure. 
(a. F. polissure vbl. sb.: see PoLisH v. and -uRF.] 
The fact or condition of being polished. 

1611 Cotcr., Polissure, polissure, burnishment, smooth. 
nesse. 1652 J. Hart //eight of Eloquence p. \xiii, His 
elegancie and polishure in all these. .is inimitable. 

i Polissoir (pol/swar). [F., a polishing in- 
strument; f. Ao/zss-, lengthened stem of po/ir to 
polish + -ofr :—L. -orttzem.] A polishing instru- 
ment; = POLISHER 2. sfec. a. in Glass-manuf,, 
A smooth block of wood with a long iron handle, 
used for flattening glass cylinders newly opened 
out; b. Zoz/e¢, An implement for burnishing the 
finger-nails (Funk's Stand. Dict. 1895). 

18.. Glass-making 129 (Cent. Dict.), The flattener now 
applies another instrument, a folissoir, or rod of iron 
furnished at the end with a block of wood. 1897 Archeol. 
Frnt. Dec. 367 The desirability of trimming them [flint 
implements] to the shape which could most easily be ground 
down afterwards on a polissoir. 

Politarch (pe'litask). Axe. Fist. [ad. Gr. 
modtTapxyns (Acts xvii. 6), f. moAtrns a citizen + 
-apxys ruler, governor.] A governor of citizens ; 
the title of civic magistrates in some Oriental cities, 
as Thessalonica, under the Romans. 

1852 Conysrare & Howson S¢. Parl (1862) I. ix. 308 At 
Thessalonica we find an assembly of people and supreme 
magistrates, who are called politarchs. 1879 Farrar S¢. 
Paul 1. 513 They seized Jason and one or two others.,and 
dragged them before the Politarchs. 1884 United Presb. 
Alay. Apr. 178/1 The seven politarchs who ruled the city 
when the arch was built. 

Polite (polit), z Also 5 polyt, pollyte, 6 
polyte. [ad. lL. fo/it-zs polished, accomplished, 
refined, cultivated, polite, prop. pa. pple. of polire 
to smooth, polish. Cf. It. Aof/ito (Florio), F. poli 
(12th c. in Littré), etc.] 

+1. Zit. Smoothed, polished, burnished. Oés. 

€1450 Airour Saluacioun 1485 The Arche withinne & 
without was hiled with golde polyt. c1470 Henry !Vadlace 
1x. 1082 Throu polyt platis with poyntis persyt thair. 160% 
B. Jonson Poetastey ui, i, I am enamour’d of this street 
now, .tis so polite, and terse, 1675 Evetyn 7erra (1729) 8 
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Potters-Earth .. became like Sand .. exceeding polite and 
smooth. 1678 Cupwortn /uted/. Syst. 1. v. 731 Polite Bodies, 
as Looking-Glasses. 1737 WuisTon Josephus, Antig. xv. 
ix. § 6 Edifices..made of the politest stone. 

+b. Cleansed, furbished, trim, neat, orderly. Ods. 

1497 Br. Atcock Jos Perfect. §.j, Theyr monestery in 
every corner therof is all pollyte & clene. 1673 Ray Journ. 
Low C., Glaris 427 At Suitz. the people. .keep their houses 
neat and cleanly, and withal very polite and in good repair. 
1703 MaunprELL Journ. Ferus. (1721) 77 To preserve these 
Chambers of the dead polite and clean. 

2. transf. a. Of the arts, or any intellectual 
pursuits, esp. literature: Polished, refined, elegant ; 
correct, scholarly, exhibiting a refined taste. (Now 
only in certain collocations. ) 

1sor Doucias Pal. Hon. 1. viii, jone is. .the court retbori- 
call, Of polit termis. 1531 Etyot Gov.1.v, That they speke 
none englisshe but that which is cleane, polite, perfectly and 
articulately pronounced. 1612 SELDEN /d/ustr. Drayton's 
Poly-olb, vi. 98 That polite Poem (in whose composition 
Apollo seemes to haue giuen personall aide). 1699 BENTLEY 
Pha. Pref. 49 All the Lovers of Polite Learning .. give me 
thanks. 1726 C. D’Anvers Cra/ftsmi. i. (1727) 4 My natural 
inclination tothe politer arts. 1786-7 BonnycasTLe A strom. 
i. 12 One of the most useful branches of a polite education. 
1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1.174 Every polite tongue 
has its own rules. 1891 Speaker 2 May 532/1 In it meta- 
physics have again condescended to speak the language of 
polite letters. ; 

b. Of persons (a) in respect of some art or 
scholarship, (4) in respect of general culture : 
Polished, refined, civilized, cultivated, cultured, 
well-bred, modish, 

1629 Wapsworth Pélgr. vill. 91 One of the politest wits 
in the Kingdome for the Law. a 1664 Kat. Pricies Zo 
Abp. of Canterb, Poems (1667) 166 Majestick sweetness, 
temper’d and refin’d, In a Polite, and comprehensive Mind. 
1711 Appison Sfect. No. 39 # 2 In all the polite Nations of 
the World, this part of the Drama has met with publick 
Encouragement. 1759 Jonnson /dler No. 47 P14 Since his 
acquaintance with polite life. 1777 Sir W. Jones Ess. 
Poetry E. Nat. Poems, etc. 187 A very polite scholar, who 
has lately translated sixteen Odes of Hafez. 1840 Macav- 
Lay Ess., Ranke (1851) I], 142 Whatever the polite and 
learned may think. 


ce. Of refined manners; esf. showing courteous 
consideration for others; courteous, mannerly, 


urbane. (The chief current use.) 

1762 GoLpsM. Cit, 1H’, xxxix, |He] perceives that the wise 
are polite all the world over, but that fools are polite only at 
home. 1772 Mackenzie J/fan MWorld u. xx. (1823) 492 The 
French are the politest enemies in the world. 1781 Gisson 
Decl. & F. xix. 11. 151 Narses.. was endowed with the 
most polite and amiable manners. 1807 Crasae Par. Keg. 
ui, 841 To them, to all, he was polite and free. 1831 Sir J. 
Sinctair Corr. II. 426 He sent me the following polite 
acknowledgment of his having received the work. 1856 
‘Doing the polite’ |see Dow, 11 jj. 1883 Alauch. Guard. 
22 Oci. 5/5 Lord Dufferin obtaius..polite promises, but is 
not in a position to get anything more, 

+ Polite, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. folit-, ppl. stem 
of folire to polish.] ¢raxs. To polish, refine; 
to clear up. 

@1676 Hare De Successionibus (1735) 50 There was some 
incertainty in the business of Descents, or Hereditary Suc- 
cessions, though it was uch better polited than formerly. 
1704 Ray Creation 1. (ed. 3) 112 Exercises .. which polite 
Men’s Spirits. 

Poli'teful, a. rare. [f. Potire a.+-FuL.] Full 
of politeness. 

1849 Blackw. Alag. LXVI. 436 The angrier..for being 
done by a frog-eating bloody-politeful set of Frenchmen, 
1896 Daily News 27 June 8/4 They were not politeful these 
footpads. 

In 


Politely, adv. [f. Ponte a. + -wy?.] 
a polite manner. +a, Smoothly. Oés. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemean’s Fr. Chirurg. lf. xivb/2 A 
soundinge..iron, the end wherof is rounde, and politely 
polishede. 1641 Mitton Ch. Govt. vii. Wks. 1851 IIL. 133 
No marble statue can be politely carv'd, no fair edifice 
built without almost as much rubbish and sweeping. 1730 
A. Gornon Magfer's Amphith. 288 Vbe rustick Work, .1s 
executed more politely. 

+b. Ina polished elegant manner; elegantly. 

1698 Fryer Acc. £. /udia & P. 265 In the middle is a neat 
Bridge, built nore politely than the other. 1731 Gentd. 
Jfag. 1. 21 Thy comedies..shine, And read politely well. 
1732 Law Sertous C. xiii. (ed. 2) 214 A Niece, whoin he has 
politely educated in expensive finery. 

c. Courteously ; with refinement of manners. 

1748 in Lady Chatterton lew. Ld. Gambier (1861) 1. ii. 
18 We were very politely entertained with tea, &c. ¢1775 
Warton (Mason). With the nse of which I have been politely 
favoured. 1847 1.. Hunt Yar [Toney (1848) 191 He received 
us politely, but with a good deal of state. 

Politeness (polai-tnés), [f. as prec. +-NESS.] 
The quality of being polite. 

+1. Zt. Polish, smoothness of surface. Oés. 

1627 tr. Bacon's Life §& Death (1651) 5 Smoothnesse, and 
Politenesse, of Bodies. 1669 GALE Crt. Gentiles \. i. ill. 47 
Glasse is clear from its politenesse. 

2. Mental or intellectual culture; polish, refine- 
ment, elegance, good taste (of writings, authors, 
etc.). Now sare, 

1641 Everyn Diary 28 Aug., The politeness of the charac- 
ter and editions of what he has publish’d. 1725 Cortes tr. 
Dupin's Eccl. Hist.17th C. 1.v.215 The Elegance and Polite- 
ness of the Stile of it. 1768 Hume Zss., Civil Liberty xi. 51 
Dresden, not Hamburgh, is the centre of politeness in Ger- 
many. 1837-9 Hatram //ist. Lit. I. 1. i. § 86, 78 In polite- 
ness of Latin style .. we find an astonishing and permanent 
decline both in France and England, 


POLITESSE. 


8. Polished manners, courtesy. Also as a mock 


title for people of polite manners. 

1702 Eng. Uheophrast. 108 Politeness may be defined a 
dextrous management of our Words and Actions whereby 
we make other people have better Opinion of us and them- 
selves. 1735 J. PHomson Let. 20 Oct. (in Sotheby's Catal. 
19-22 Feb. (1896) 87) he gallant French this yeur have 
made war upon the Germans (I beg their Politeness’s Pardon) 
like vermin—eat them up. 1757 Smotcett Reprisal 1. i, 
The French will treat us with their usual politeness. 1802 
Mar. EpcewortH Moral 7, (1816) I. vii. 45 Real politeness 
only teaches us to save others from unnecessary pain. 1856 
Emerson Eng. Traits, Avistocr, Wks. (Bohn) I]. 83 Polite- 
ness is the ritual of society, as prayers are of the church. 
1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) 1. 207 If politeness would allow 
me I should say, Perish yourselves. 

| Politesse (polztes). [F. poltesse (1611 in 
Cotgr.), ad. It. polzfezca (Klorio 1598), f. polzto 
polite] Politeness; in mod. usage generally with 
depreciatory connotation. 

1717 Gay To lV. Pultency 152 Pardon me, Sir; we know the 
Paris mode, And gather Poéstesse from Courts abroad. 1777 
Mme. D’Arsiay Lardy Diary (1889) 11. 200 He..reserves 
his fo/rtesses pretty much for his favourites. @ 1839 Praen 
Poems (1864) II. 28 Sir Paul is skilled in all the tricks 
Of politesse and politics. 1863 Cowpen CiarKe Shaks, 
Char. ix. 228 Think, too, of the Tuileries etiquette;.. the 
powdered and embroidered politesse of the guests. 

+ Politian (poli-jan). Ods. Also 6 politien, 
6-7 pollitian, 8 polician. f[a. obs. F. foléczen 
(Godef.) a citizen, a politician, f. Jo/ice (POLICE sh.) 
+ -Zen (sce -IAN).] One who studies oris expert in 
polity; a politician. 

1584 Ly1y Sappho 1. ili, We pazes are Politians. 1589 
Purtennam Lug. Poeste um. iv. (Arb) 159 Politien is rather 
a surueyour of ciuilitie than civil, and a publique minister 
or Counseller in the state. 1649 W.G. Surv. Mezcastle 
upon Tine Aiijb, Mechanicks will presume to Step into 
Moses Chaire, and become Politians to contradict and con- 
trole whatsoever is acted and done. 1788 777/fer No. 3. 34 
A polician .. frequently effects such great revolutions in 
empires and kingdoms, as to a superficial observer would 
appear beyond the bounds of possibility. 

Politic (pp litik), a and sé. Forms: § poli-, 
poletyk, 5-6 politik, polytyk, -e, 6 poli-, poly- 
ticque, -tick, -tik, -tyke, -tycke, 6-7 politicke, 
-tike, -tique, 6-9 politick, 7 pol’tick, 6- politic. 
Also 5 polly-, 5-6 polle-, 5-7 polli-, -tick(e, 
-tique, etc. fa. F. foletzgee (14th c. as adj. in 
Godef.) political, ad. L. politzcus, a. Gr. moditunds 
pertaining to citizens, civic, civil, political, f. 
nodirns citizen (f. modus city, state): see -IC.] 

A. adj. +1. = PoLitican a. 1 (by which it is 
now superseded). 

+ Politic translation, the translation of a Jewish feast on 
grounds of public expediency. + Politic year =Civir year. 

ce 1420 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 1742 They polytyk philoso- 
phyrs & poetes were. 1426 — De Guil. Pilgr. 11791, lam 
callyd ‘vertu moral Polytyk & general’. 1556 Bre. Poner 
(tztZe) A Shorte Treatise of politike Pouuer, and of the true 
Obedience which Subjectes owe to -. ciuile Gouernours. 
1585 T. Wasnincton tr. Nicholay’s Voy. 1. xxii. 136b, 
The politique estate of the Ragusins, is Aristocratie. 1611 
Sreep Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xxi. (1623) 999 His ripe knowledge 
in politicke affaires. 1625 T. Gopwin Jfoses & Aaron it. 
(1641) 124 The reason of Politick translation, was, that two 
Sabbaths or feast dayes might not immediately follow each 
other. 1701 Swirt Contests Nobles & Com. Athens & Rome 
Wks. 1755 II. 1. 50 Those, who in a late reign began the 
distinction hetween the personal and politick capacity. 
1709-29 V. Manpbey Syst. Afath., Astron. iu. u. ii. 411 A 
Politick or Civil Year, is a certain number of whole Days, 
collected either from other causes or reasons, or from the 
Sun or Moon, or from the Periods of both Motions ;..these 
heing instituted hy the People of any Nation, they are 
received. 1756 Burke Sud/. & B. tv. xxiv, Their superiours 
in politick and military virtues. 

b. Pertaining or relating to a constitutional state, 
as distinet from a despotism; constitutional. zave. 
©1449 Pecock Nefr. 1. xviii. 105 Gouernauncis .. suche 
that ben politik (that is to seie, suche wherbi .. ouerers 
gouerne othere men vndir hem bi..worldli policie). 1585 
‘Y. Wasuincton tr. Nicho/ay's Voy. w. xxxvi. 160 Greecia.. 
In the end from honest common wealthes, and politike 
government, the inhabitants were brought under tiranny. 
1878 Stuprs Const, Hist. 111. xviti. 243 The politic royalty 
of England, distinguished from the government of absolute 
kingdoms by the fact that it is rooted in the desire and 
institution of the nation. 
+e. Politec body = body politic: see Bony sb. 14. 

1604 Jas. I Connterbi. (Arb.) 97 It is the Kings part (as 
the proper Phisician of his Politicke-body) to purge it of all 
those diseases, by Medicines meete for the same. 1625 
Bacon £ss, Boldness (Arb.) 519 As there are Mounte- 
banques for the Naturall Body : So are there Mountebanques 
for the Politique Body. 1631 Massincer Eouferor Hast 
ut. ii, I being the stomach To the politic body of the state. 

2. Characterized by policy; of persons, Apt at 
pursuing a policy; sagacious, prudent, shrewd; 
of actions or things, Judicious, expedient, skilfully 
contrived. a. In political or public affairs. 

c1430 LypG. Alin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 163 Set a myrour 
of hihe discrectoun To-fore youre face by polityk govern- 
aunce. 1474 Caxton Chesse 139 Good, trewe, and polle- 
tique councellours. 1558 Knox /‘77st Alast Pref. (Arb.) 8 
‘The wise, politike, and gniet spirites of this worlde. 1594 
Suaks. Rich. J], u. iit. 20 Then this Land was famously 
enrich d With politike graue Counsell. 1686 tr. Chardin's 

Trav. Persia 348 He heing a prudent and Politick Captain, 
--resolv'd to make a desert of all the Country. 1790 Burke 
Fr. Rev, Wks. V. 249 Henry of Navarre was a resolute, 
active, and politick prince. 1877 TENNyson //arold mn. ii, 
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If this be politic, And well for thee and England .. Care 
not for me who love thee. 
b. In non-political or general sense. 
¢1450 Mankind (Brandl 1898) 356 3yt well 3¢ se, he ys 
polytyke. 2523 Firzurrs. Szz, vill. (1539) 13 More poly- 
tike in wysedonie to improue their tenementes. 1542 
}00RDE Dyetary xvi. (1870) 273 Consernynge theyr poly- 
tycke wyt and lerenyng in Physycke. 1688 Prior Oue on 
Exod, iti. 12 The helm let politic Experience guide. 1758 
Jounson /dler No. 8 » 5 To learn of an enemy has always 
been accounted politick. 1858 Froupe ‘77st. Z. III. xvii, 
473 Irritation is a passion which it is seldom politic to excite. 
+e. Of an appliance: Ingeniously contrived ; 


well adapted to its purpose. Ods. rare. 

1549 Compl. Scot. vii. 6) Schips, marchantdreis, ande mony 
politic verkmanlumis for mecanyc craftis. 

d. Ina sinister sense; Scheming, crafty, cunning; 
diplomatic, artfully contriving or contrived, 

1580 Lyty Luphues (Arb.) 225 For greater daunger is ther 
to ariue in a straunge countrey where the inhabitants be 
pollitique. 1609 Dekker Foure Birdes Noah's Arke, Pelli- 
can Wks. (Grosart) V. 79 Breake (O my God) all the snares 
which daily and howerly this politick hunter [Satan] pitcheth 
to intrap me. 1667 PrimatT Cirly & C. Buslder 12 These 
being the craftiest and politiquest sort of knaves. 1710 
Nokris Chr. P72. ii. 95 The very notion we have ofa Politic 
or Cunning Man,..one that knows how to compass his End. 
1792 Burkek Coxv, (1844) 1V. 27 They are not so weak as 
to..imagine that you or I are playing any politic game 
with regard to them. 1879 Dixon HWrudsor II. xvi. 169 
The one great fact of which her politic suitor took account. 

«| 3. Polished, refined, cultured. Sc. Ods. 

Erron. rendering of L. politus. 

1596 Datrympte tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot. 1. 85 The Ingles 
men, evin as the mair politick [L. Aolitiores] Scottis, vses 
that ald Saxone toung. /é/d. 96 Vthiris of the mair politick 
sorte amang vs [L. politiores|. /bid. 11. 178 Thir verses 
albeit nocht verie politik (L. Jolitz), 3it throuch commenda- 
tione of ancient antiquitie maist prohable. 

B sé, [With t,cf. Gr, roAcrexds a politician; with 
2 (OF. politegue, 13th c.in Godef.), Gr. 4% moArtin? 
(réxvn) the art of government; with 3, Gr. ra 
mokiria affairs of state, politics. ] 

+1. A politician. Ods. 

1559 AyLMeER //arborowe Cj, I doubte not, they had these 
consideracions that our polytikes haue. 1598 Bacon Sacr. 
Medit., A theisme Ess. (Arb.) 125 Amongst states inen and 
politikes. 1611 W. ScLtaTer Acy (1629) 274, I could wish 
all Christian politiques to consider, that righteousnes is 
the best vpholder of states, and transgression in the issue 
proues their ouerthrow. 1738 Warpurton Div. Legat, I. 
Ded. 24 Now again, they are a Cabal of mere Politiques. 

tb. An indifferentist in matters of religion, a 
temporizer, a worldly-wise man: orig. with refer- 
ence to the folztigues of France; see PoLITIQUE. 

1589 Nasue Pasgutl § Jlaxfor. 8 Secretarie Machiauell, 
a pollitick not much affected to any Religion. 1600 O. E. 
Repl. Libel 1.v. 106 A carnall fellow, and a meere politicke. 
1625 Bacon &ss., Unity in Relig. (Arb.) 425 Worldlings, 
and Depraued Politickes, who are apt to contemne Holy 
Things. 1633 Eart Mancu. AZ Mondo (1636) 127 Play not 
the hypocrite, nor the politicke, who cares not what Re.- 
ligion bee, so some be. 

+2. Policy; politics. Ods. 

1588 Sir W. Stantey Dr. Allen's Seditious Drifts 88 
margin, Certeine ouersights in policie escaped this great 
politicien in this Pamphlet, which is mere politike. 1639 
N. N. tr. Du Bosg’s Compl. Woman 1. 10 Those lewd 
hookes, which ..may very justly be termed the politick of the 
vicious and the Libertines. @1649 Drumm. or Hawt. 
Skiamachia Wks. (1711) 190 The politick they pitch’d upon 
was this: some noblemen, barons, and burgesses .. met at 
Edinburgh. 1715 BentLey Sev. x. 361 This did not suit 
with Popish Politic. ; 

3, pl. Politics. The science and art of goverm- 
ment ; the science dealing with the form, organiza- 
tion, and administration of a state or part of one, 
and with the regulation of its relations with other 
states (hence, zvzpferial, nalional, domesiic, munt- 
cipal, communal, parochial, foreign politics, etc.). 
Also + the politics, public or social ethics, that 
branch of moral philosophy dealing with the state 
or social organism as a whole (oés.). 

@1529 SKELTON Col. Clout 625 But noble men borne To 
lerne they haue scorne,..Set nothyng by polytykes. 1565 
Coorer Thesrurus s.v. Ciutlis, Scientia cinilis, morall 
philosophie, the politikes. a@161g FoTHErBy A feo. 11. 
xiv. § 2 (1622) 356 Morall Philosophie..hath three parts: 
Ecclesiastickes, Oeconomickes, and Politickes. 1644 Mitton 
Educ. Wks. (1847) 1020/2 The next removal must be to the 
study of pulitics; to know the beginning, end, and reasons 
of political societies. 1739 Hume Hum. Nat. (1874) I. 
Introd. 307 Politics consider men as united in society, and 
dependent on each other. 1789 Govv. Moxris in Sparks 
Life & Writ. (1832) 11. 94, I mean politics in the great 
sense, or that sublime science which embraces for its object 
the happiness of mankind. 1791-1823 D’Israrui Cur. 172, 
(1866) 339 ‘The art of governing mankind hy deceiving 
them', as politics, ill understood, have been defined. [Cf. 
Ponicy sé.! 2, quot. 1796.) 1883 J. A. Symonps in Excycl. 
Brit. XV. 150/1 Machiavelli. .founded the science of poli- 
tics for the modern world, by concentrating thought upon 
its fundamental principles. 1900 E. Jenns Hist. Politics 1 

3y Politics we mean the business of Government, that is to 
say, the control and management of people living together 
in a society. j 

b. The Politics: name of the treatise on political 
science, 7a moditixa, by Aristotle. 

1651 Ilonses Govt, & Soc. iii. § 13. 46 Aristotle in his first 
hook of Politiques affirmes as a foundation of the whole 
politicall science, that some men by nature are nade worthy 
to command, others only to serve. a1656 UssHer Power 


Princes 1. (1683) 134 As is observed..by Aristotle in his 


| 


POLITICAL. 


Politicks. 1831 Fncycl. Brit. (ed. 7) III. 529/1 His [Aris- 
totle’s] two treatises of the Wicomachean Ethics and the 
Politics, are together a refutation of the erroneous doctrines 
in moral and political philosophy contained in Plato's 
politica] speculations. 

+e. Political actions or practice; policy. Ods. 

1644 [H. Parker] ¥us 0p. 23 O that our Courtiers at 
Oxford would admit of such politicks, and blush to publish 
any directly contrary. @1706 Evetyn Afem. (1819) 11. 137, 
I looke upon our neglect of severely punishing them as an 
high defect in our politiques. 1711 Pope Zep. Fame 411 
Calm, thinking villains, whom no faith could fix, Of crooked 
counsels and dark politicks. ¢2x740 Carey God save the 
Aing ii, Confound their politicks, Frustrate their knavish 
tricks. 174r Minp.eton Cicero I. ix. 259 What strange 
politics do we pursue? 

d. Political affairs or business; political life. 

1693 //umours Town 42 The Coffee-house Politicks are but 
Fewel to Factions. 1720-11 Swirt Left. (1767) I11. 141, I 
was an hour with him [Harley] this morning deep in poli- 
ticks, where I told him the ohjections of the October Club. 
1714 Mrs. Mantey Adv. Rivedia 117 She now agrees with 
me, that Politicks is not the Business of a Woman. 1826 
Disrarui Ii. Grey iv. i, There is no act of treachery, or 
meanness of which a political party is not capable; for in 
politics there is nohonour, 1879 GLapstont SJ. at Dalkeith 
26 Nov., I said myself in 1865, and I befieved, that it was 
out of the range of practical politics, that is to say the 
politics of the coming election. 1891 Law Times XCII. 
124/1 Sugden .. re-entered politics, and sat in the House of 
Coinmons. 

e. ‘The political principles, convictions, opinions, 
or sympathies of a person or party. 

1769 Yunius Lett. iv. (1772) 1. 35 Most men's politics sit 
much too loosely about them. 1842 Miaut in Woxcon/. Il. 
656 Whig politics .. appear to exert a peculiarly unhappy 
influence upon character. 1856 EMERSON Eng. Tratts, 
Aristocr. Wks. (Bohn) II. 77 ‘Too pleasing a vision to be 
shattered by..the politics of dnocinales and costermongers. 
1897 Ruoscomyn White Rose Arno 74 Oh what are all your 
polite to women? A woman's politics are the man she 
oves. 

f. fig. Conduct of private affairs ; politic manage- 
ment, scheming, planning, 

1693 //usnours Town 135 Thou art as much out in thy 
Politicks, as a Niggardly Father is. 1749 Fietpinc Yovz 
Jones xvi. vii, Mrs. Western was reading a lecture on 
prudence, and matrimonial politics to her niece. 1855 
Smencey //. Coverdale iii, The governor's letter contains 
a budget of family politics. 1902 Westm. Gaz. 21 Aug. 3/2 
The fall of a skirt isa point second to none in importance in 
the politics of a costume. 

Political (poli-tikal), @. (sb.) [f L. poliic- 
zs, a. Gr. modtTix-és (See prec.) +-AL. 

1. Of, belonging, or pertaining to the state or 
body of citizens, its government and policy, esp. in 
civil and secular affairs; public, civil; of or per- 
taining to the science or art of politics. 

1s5x I’. Witson Logike (1580) 15h, The polliticall lawe 
doeth cause an outward discipline to bee obserued, euen of 
the wicked. 1637 R. Humenrey tr. St, Asubrose 1. Pref., 
We must discerne betweene .. political order .. and .. the 
vices incident thereunto. 1646 g Bouton Arraigum. Err. 
317 In the execution of them, the King performs his part in 
a politicall way, the officers of the Church in an ecclesiasticall 
way. 1788 Priesttey Lect. //7st. v. xxxix. 282 The share 
that he nay have in directing the affairs of the society may 
be called his political liberty. 1869 Lecky Europ. Mor. 1.11. 
310 ‘Lhe distinct nationalities that composed the empire 
(Rome). .had lost all care for political freedom. 1878 GLap- 
STONE Prim. Homer vii. 100 What they [the Achaians] 
seem to have brought with them was the true political 
spirit; the faculty of nation-making. . 

b. Of persons: Engaged in civil administration ; 
civil, as distinct from military; sfec. in India, 
having, as a government official, the function of 
advising the ruler of a Native State on political 
matters, as folttical agent, res¢dent, etc. 

1849 E, B. Eastwick Dry Leaves 212 The junior political 
officers who served under the Envoy, or the Political Agent 
in Upper Sindh. 1861 W. H Russet in 77mes 29 Faby 
The civilian Generals, or ‘ political’ chiefs, are obnoxious to 
the regulars. 2880 Gen. ApyE in 19¢h Cent. Apr. 699 
The first class comprises political residents, commissioners 
of provinces, magistrates, officers of police and public works. 
1903 Whitaker's Alinanack 495/2 States of India..governed 
by their native Princes, Ministers, or Councils, with the 
help and under the advice of a political officer of the 
Supreme Government. _ ; 

2. Having an organized government or polity. 
+ Said also of animals such as bees and ants (ods.). 

1657 S. Purcuas (¢/t/e) Theatre of Politicall Flying-In- 
sects. 1658 Rowtanp Jloufet's Theat. Ins. g2t The Phi- 
losopher doth rightly reckon them in the number of the 
Civil or Political sort of Insects. 1690 Locke Govt. 11. vii. 
§ 89 There only is a Political or Civil Society. 1875 Maine 
Hist. Inst, xii. 358 Every independent political community, 
that is,..every independent community neither in a state 
of nature..nor ina state ofanarchy. __ : al 

8. Relating to, concerned or dealing with politics 
or the science of government. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd. Ef. 65 Beside his politicall 
wisdome; his knowledge in Philosophie was very large. 
1758 Jounson /dler No. 5 ? 3 Menof a more political under- 
standing are persuaded that we shall now see. .the ambassa- 
dors of France supplicating for pity. 1830 Declar. 25 Jan. 
in C. M. Wakefield Life 7. Attwood x. (1885) 134 We 
propose to form in Birmingham a General Political Union 
of the Industrious Classes, for the Protection of Public 
Rights. 1885 Sfectator 16 May, The ladder which leads to 
the highest positions in political life. 4 ; 

4. Belonging to or taking a side in politics or in 
connexion with the party system of government ; 


in a bad sense, partisan, factious. 


POLITICAL. 


1769 Funius Lett. ii. (1772) 27 It has all been owing to the 
malice of political writers, who will not suffer the best and 
brightest of characters .to take a single right step for the 
honour or interest of the nation. 1846 Wricnt £ss. Mid. 
Ages II. xix. 259 The oldest Engksh political song preserved 
relates to the battle of Lewes in 1264. a1859 Macavcay 
List. ng. xxv. V. 241 He tried to make what is, in the 
jargon of our time, called political capital out of the deso- 
lation of his house and the blood of his first born. 1890 
Cent. Dict. s.v. Assessment, Political assessments, in the 
United States, contributions of money levied by political 
committees upon. .office-holders. in order to defray the ex- 
penses of a political canvass. 1900 Daily News 5 Nov. 7/1 
Another feature of an Anierican Presidential campaign is 
the lavish display of political * buttons *. 

+5 = Pouitic A. 2. Ods, 

1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair 11. i, I cannot beget a project 
with all my political Drain yet. 1654 tr. Martin’s Cong. 
China 106 And soinetiines suggested dangerous, but political 
Counsels to the ‘Tartars. 1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy Il. x, 
"T'was natural and very political too in him, to have taken 
a ride to Shandy-Hull. 1778 [W. Marsuatt] Alinztes 
Aeric., Digest 19 From two to three hundred acres .. is the 
most political Farm. a@1817 in Jas. Mill Brit. {ndia 11. v. 
i. 334 Whether it would be political to interfere, or whether 
..1¢ would be expedient, must continue a doubt with us. 

6. Phrases. 
the population, trade, revenuc, expenditure, etc. of 
a state ; political day =civil day (ay 6) ; political 
economy, economist: see ECONOMY 3, ECONOMIST 4; 
political geography, that part of gcography which 
deals with the boundaries, divisions, and pos- 
sessions of states; political prisoner, a person iin- 
prisoned for 2 political offence ; folztical verse, in 
Byzantine and mod. Gr. literature (Gr. noAcrexds 
popular), verse composed by accent, not quantity, 
with an accent on the last syllable but one, esp. an 
iambic verse of this kind of fifteen syllables. 

1682 Petty Tracts rel. Ireland (1769) 90 (tit/e) Essay in 
*Political Arithmetick, concerning the Growth of the City 
of London. 1710 J. Harris Ler. Techn. I, Political 
Arithnictich, isthe Application of Arithmetical Calculations 
to the Extent and Value of Lands, Number of People, 
Publick Revenues, ‘axes, Commerce, Manufactures, or 
whatever relates to the Power, Strength, Riches, &c. of any 
Nation or Common-wealth. 1735-7 BerkeLey Queris! 
§ 530 Whether a little reflection and a Kittle political 
arithmetic nay not shew us our mistake? 1706 Pitirirs 
sv. Day, The Parts of a*Political or Civil Day. (1615 
Antoine DE Montcurestien (¢i//e) Traicte de *I’'GEconomie 
Politique ] 1740 Lp. WestmoreLanD in Johnson Debates 
(1787) 1. 109 As in private life, so in political economy, the 
demands of necessity are easily supplied. 1767~- [see 
Economy 3]. 1780 Harris Péslol. Ing. uu. i. Wks. (1841) 
410 There are *political verses of the same barbarous chiar- 
acter by Constantinus Manasses, John Tzetzes, and others 

‘ofthat period. 1788 Gipson Decl. & F. liii. (1828) VIL. 132 
[Byzantine poets] confound all measure of feet and syllables 
in the impotent strains which have received the name of 
political or city verses. 5 

B. sé. (elliptical use of the adj.) 

l. A political person; in various senses: a. = 
Political agent, officer, resident: see above, 1 b. 

1848 Sir Il. B. Epwarves in Lady Edwardes Aes. (1888) 
I. 152 Another of your Lordship’s “young politicals ’ joined 
me in the middle of all this fighting, Edward Lake. 1856 
J. W. Core Mem. Brit. Gen. Penin. War 1. ii.71 He was 
superseded. .by a ‘ political’, who..involved him in a carte 
and tierce coriespondence with the Madras officials. 1898 
Gro. Smita 12 /adian States, 1. 27 A man of action, 
whether as a soldier, a ‘ political’ in the Anglo-I ndian sense, 
or an administrator. 

b. A politician ; a political writer. rare". 

1857 Gex. P. Tuomrsox Andi All. II. App. 97 If there is 
a heaven for politicals, you and I, Sir, will ask for a corner 
ofthe Tory bench. ; 

ce. = political prisoner: see above, 6. 

1888 Century Alag. XX XV. 402 Politicals suffering from 
nervons affections, .. are often put in the same ward with 
insane criminals. 1895 Hest. Gaz. 16 Mar. 2/3 The 
flogging of politicals, and their degradation to the general 
treatment of thieves and murdereis. 

+ 2. fl, Political matters, politics. Ods, 

1621 Br. Moustacu Dratribe 521 Alway in Naturalls: 
sometime in Politicalls @1734 Noriu Lives (1826) 111. 308 
He held a due respect to superiors, especially in politicals. 

Hence Politicalism, political activity or par- 
tisanship; Poli-ticalize v. a. /razis. to make 
or rendcr political; b. “v/v, to practise or dis- 
course on politics; Politicaliza'tion, the action 


of making political. 

1846 Woncester, Politicalism..(Ch. Ob.). 1869 Contemp. 
Rev. X.11 1f you continue to allow him to politicalize in your 
Baer. igoz 19th Cent. 4 after Nov.733 In America the 
politicalisation can do more harm than elsewhere. 

Politically, adv. [f. prec. +-Ly 2,] 

+1. Ina politic manner; = Potrticry. Ods. 

1588 Exrhort. Her Majesty's Faiihf. Subj. in Larl. Mise, 
(Malh.) 11. 95 The general musters, and training up of men, 
most prudently and politically commanded. 1764 Gotpsm. 
list. Eng. in Lett. (1772) 1. 226 Henry politically pretended 
the utmost submission to the pope’s decrees. 1796 BuRNEY 
Alem, Metastasio 11. 348 The protest .. was only made 
politically, in order to deprecate my vengeance. 

In a political manner ; in respect of politics ; 
from a political point of view. 

a 1638 Mepr Daniels Weeks xxvii. Wks. (1672) 707 They 
should serve them not religiously, but politically, inasmuch 
as they were to become Slaves and Vassals to Idolatrous 
Nations, 1750 Cuesterr. Let. to Son 19 Mar., Never lose 
view of..the political affairs of Europe. Follow them poli- 
wcally, chronologically, and geographically, through the 
newspapers. 1841 Muiatt in Noaconf. I. 1 A national 


just, will to Germany not be generous. 


+ Political arithmelic, statistics of 
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establishment of religion is essentially vicious in its consti- 

tution—philosophically, politically and religiously. 1868 

Freeman WVorim. Cong, 11. vii. 9t That part of the old 

Danish realm. .which is now politically part of Sweden, 
+b. As an organized state. Ods. 

1779-81 Jounson L. P., Pope Wks. 1V. 73 Society, poli- 
tically regulated, is a state contra-distinguished from a 
state of nature. 

So Poli-ticalness. rave. 

1727 BaiLey vol. II, Politicadness, political quality. 


Politicaster (politike:sta:). rave. [ad. It. 
(or Sp.) foliticasivo: see Potitic B. and -asteEr.} 


A petty, feeble, or contemptible politician. 

1641 Mitton Reform. ut. Wks. 1851 III. 56 Though all 
the Tribe of Aphorismers, and Politicasters would perswade 
us there be .. reasons against it. 1805 W. Taytor in Ana. 
Rez, III. 200 But those politicasters who to Spain are not 
1892 Pall Mall G. 
25 Nov. 2/2 [he country is very sick of the parliamentary 
squabbles of politicasters. 

Politician (pyliti'{an). Forms: 6 politicien, 
-itien, 7 -isian, -ition, poll-, 7- politician, (7-8 
-itian). [f. as Povitic + -1an. So F. poltticien.] 

+1. A politic person; chiefly in a sinister sense, 
a shrewd schemer; a crafty plotter or intriguer. Ods. 

1583 Sir W. Staxtey Dr. Allen's Seditious Drifts 89 
Some ouersights euen in pollicie, escaped this great poli- 
ticien. 1592 NasHe P. Penifesse A ij b, The Diuel.. was. .so 
famous a Politician in purchasing, that Hel, which at the 
beginning was but an obscure Village, is now become a 
huge citie. 1596 SHaks, 1 Hew. /V, 1. Mi. 241, 1 am whipt 
and scourg’d with rods, Netled, and stung with Pismires, 
when | heare Of this vile Politician Bullingbrooke. 1613 
Cuapman Kev. B. D'Améois 1. i. Plays 1873 II. 119 This 
was a sleizht well maskt. O what is man Vnlesse he be 
a Politician. 1749 Fietoinc 70m Jones vi. ii, The squire 
..was, however, in many points, a perfect politician. 1764 
Foote. /’atron in. Wks. 1799 I. 352 Ah, Bever, Bever! you 
are a miserable politician, Do you know, now, that this is 
the luckiest incident that ever occurr'd? 

2. One versed in the theory or science of govern- 
ment and the art of governing; one skilled in 
politics; one practically engaged in conducting 


the business of the state; a statesman. 

1589 Puttennam Lng. Poesie i. iit (Atb.) 23 Poets.. were 
the first lawmakers to the people, and the first polititiens, 
deuising all expedient meanes for th’establishinent of Com- 
mon wealth. 1634 W. Tiawuyt tr. Salzic’s Lett. (vol. 1.) 33 
That felicity Politisians search after, as being the end of 
civil life. 1696 Puntcivs ved. 5), Podrtician, one that under- 
stands the Art of Governing, or judges of it according to 
the Parts he has acquired. 1765 Drackstone Comm. 1. 
Introd. 94 Sir Edward Coke, and the politicians of that time, 
conceived great difficulties in carrying on the projected 
union. 1885 M. Arnotp in 7vmes 22 May 15/6 Lord 
Salisbury’s bad and arbitrary temper (I mean, of course, as 
a politician,..) is as great a misfortune to the country as 
Lord Randolph Churchill's intriguing. 

b. Onc kcenly interested in politics; onc who 
engages in party politics, or in political strife, 
or who makes politics his profession or business; 
also (esp. in ¢/..S.), in a sinister seise, one who 
lives by politics as a trade. 

1628 Forp Lover's Wel. 1v. ii, So politicians thrive, That 
with their crabbed faces, and sly tricks, ..do wriggle in Their 
heads first, like a fox, to rooms of state. 1632 Heywoop and 
Pt. fron Age Wks. 1874 IV. 364, Iam a pollitician, oathes 
with me Are but the tooles I worke with, I may breake An 
oath by my profession. 1646 Buck Aich. ///,1. 17 Lewis... 
was meerly a Politician, and studicd only his owne ends, 
21732 Gay Fables 11. ix. 14 Politicians you suggest, Should 
drive the nail that goes the best. 1776 Apam Smitu IV. Nat. 
1y. 11. (1869) II. 41 Phat insidious and crafty animal, vulgarly 
called a statesman or politician, whose councils are directed 
by the momentary fluctuations of affairs. 1828 MacauLay 
flallam Viss. (1887) 96 A politician, where factions run high, 
is interested not for the whole people, but for his own 
section of it. 1879 Sir G, Camrsere White & Black 68 
The word ‘ politician’ is used in a bad sense in America, as 
applied to people who muke politics a profession, and are 
skilled in the art of ‘ wire pulling ’ and such practices. 

+3. = Potirigue, Pouiric B. 1b. Obs. 

1656 M. Casavson £xfhus, iii. 171 The use of this Theo- 
logie, doth most properly belong unto Jesuits,..and Jesuited 
Politicians, whether they call themselves Lutherans, or 
Calvinists, or otherwise. 1672 (HI. Stupsr] AKosemary & 
Bayes7 The Ecclesiastical Politition writ in ISngland. 1681 
Baxter Acc, Sherlocke iv. 189 Their minuter differences 
have made some called Lutherans,.. some Independents, 
and some Politicians or Eraptians. 

4. (See quot.) 

1868 Woop //omes without H. xiii. 247 The White-Eyed 
Flycatcher (A/escicapa cantrix) ., uses so much newspaper 
in the construction of its home, that it has gone by the 
name of Politician. 

5. altrib. 

1638 R. Baker tr. Balzac’s Lett. (vol. III.) 43 This is one 
of your politician subtleties, to make Angoulesme passe for 
a Frontier Towne. 1671 Mitton Saison 1195 Your ill- 
meaning Politician Lords,..Appointed to await me thirty 
spies. 1885 A. Forses Souvenirs Continents 247 A turbu- 
lent..sea of political or rather politician quasi-social life. 

Hence (sonce-wds.) Politicianess, a female 
politician; Politi-cianism, practice characteristic 
of a politician; Politi-cianize v. /ravs., to in- 
volve in party politics. 

1887 Sat. Rev. 11 June 833/1 Mr. Lawson, and the other 
Radical politicians and *politicianesses who went out for to 
see what was to be seen at Bodyke. 1843 R. Paut Let. 
r5 Aug. in A/enz. xiii. (1872) 168 Lord Aberdeen has got his 
bill passed. It is a mere piece of *politicianism. 1893 
Resolution in Voice (N. Y.) 26 Oct., The corrupt ring that 


has bound this city hand and foot,,.*politicianizing the | 
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POLITICO-. 


public schools and perpetrating bold, gigantic robberies 
upon the taxpayers. : 

+ Politi-cious, a. Oss. Also 9 -itious. [irreg. 
f. politic or politici-an +-0Us.}] Politic ; political. 

1638 Sir T. Herpert Trav. (ed. 2) 171, 1 could..perceive 
that Mahomitan Princes are terrible crafty or mysteriously 
politicions. 1818 Scotr Art. Alid/. xii, One of the public 
and polititious warldly-wise men that stude up to prevent 
ane general owning of the cause in the day of power. 

Poli‘ticist (-sist). vere. [f. Pouitic + -1s7.] 
A student of political science : see quot. 

1885 Srecey Pod. Sc. (1896)i. 26 The historian,. .according 
to me, isdistinct. He is not an anthropologist or an ethno- 
logist, but if I may coin a word, he is a politicist. The 
political group or organism—the state —is his study. 

Politicize (poli‘tissiz), z. [f.as Potiric + -125.] 

1. ‘nr. To act the politician; to discourse on 
or engage in politics. 

1758 H. Wacroi.e Let. to Mann 11 June, But while I am 
politicising, I forget to tell you half the purport of my letter. 
1759 did. 13 Sept., Not to politicize too much, I believe 
the world will come to be fought for somewhere between 
the North of Germany and the back of Canada. 1840 CarLyLe 
Heroes v. (1872) 177 Burns .. could have governed, debated 
in National Assemblies; politicised, as few could. 1892 
Pall Mall G. 3 Dec. 2/2 We talk and squabble and politi- 
cize about education as a vote-catching agency. 

2. trans. To render political, give a political 


character to. 

1846 Grole Greece 1. xi, 1. 285 It was the tendency of the 
enlightened men of Athens, fioin the days of Solén down- 
wards, to refine and politicise the character of Théseus. 
Lbid. xiv. 351 Conon .. historicises and politicises the whole 
legend. 1887 //our Glass 1. 60 The opinion of a literature- 
taster.,whose intellectual palate is so ‘politicised ’ that he 
detects a smack of the hustings where there is none. 

Hence Poli‘ticizing ff/. a., talking politics. 

1848 Blackw. A/ag. LXII11. 578 Besides the politicising 
and liaranguing crowds..your course is hemmed by count- 
less others, 1887 Conlemp. Rev. Nov. 711 Politicizing 
sopbists threaten to be a perfect curse to India. 

+ Po-liticless, a. Obs. rare~*. [f. Pouitic a. 
or sb, + -LESS.] Void of policy; impolitic. 

1556 J. Hevwoop Sfider § F.1xix. 34 Betwene his politike- 
a pittie (erst saide) And his pitteles polisie, (here erst 
aide). 

Politicly (pelitikli), adv. [f. Potrric a. 
+ -LY2,] In a politic manner; with policy or 
skilful management ; shrewdly; artfully, crattily. 

1477 Sir J. Paston in 7. Lett. II. 188, I thynke notte a 
mater .. weell handelyd, nor poletykly dalte with. 1536 
Act 28 Hen. VILL, c.7 §9 Your maiestie most victoriousely 
prudently politikely and indifferently hath .. ruled this 
realme. a@1g548 Hatt Chron., Edw. IV 230 The allega- 
cions were well proued by the Englishmen, and pollitiquely 
defended by the Frenche men. 1603 Knouces //ist. 7 ks 
255 The death of Mahomet had been politiquely concealed 
one and fortie dates, 1701 De Foe True-lorn Eng. 5 Vhey 
rule so politickly andso well. 1808 E.S. Garrett A/iss-ded 
General 147 As if he had purposely and _politicly selected 
them as a foil to himself. 1868 Horme Let 3. God/rey |, 
He had politicly relaxed a little towards her. 

|| Politico (politike). Now rare. [It. or Sp. 
politico politic, a politician.} A politician: chiefly 
with bad connotation. 

1630 XK. Fohnson’s Kingd. & Commw., Aij b, The nimblest 
Politico’s of these active times. 1659 Gaupiun Years Ch. 
tl, xxxil. 256 He is counted cunning, a meere politico, a 
time-server, an hypocrite. 1692 /’tadication Pref. Aij, 
Methinks I hear now our cautious Politico’s asking, What 
aylsthis Person? 1893 F. Avams ew /igy pt 129 Academic 
London politicos. 

Politico-, combining form of Gr. modctixd-s 
civil, political, prefixed to an adj. to denote a. 
‘politically, as applied to politics’, as Aolitico- 
-artthmetical, -ethical, -geographical, -moral, -or- 
thodox; PB. ‘political and... .’, as polttico-com- 
mercial, -ecclesiastical, judicial, -military, -pert- 
patelic, -sacerdotal, -scientific, -social, -theological ; 
also used to form sbs., as fol?ticoma'nia, a mania 
for politics ; folzticopho’bta. a horror of politics. 

In a. used in the formation of adjectives from phrases 
containing Jolitical: e.g. from political arithmetic, politico- 
arithmetical; from political economy, politico-economicatl. 

1815 J. Lawrence in A/onthly Alag. XX XVIII. 21 OF .. 
greater weight in the *politico-arithmetical scale. 1881 
Nature XXIIL. 420/2 The construction of the *politico-com- 
mercial road from Durjiling to the Jyalap Pass, 1811 I. 
Mitxerin Lif xxiii. (1842) 467 Ecclesiastical . and *politico- 
ecclesiastical questions of great magnitude, 1884 H. SvENcER 
in Contemp. Rev. July 45 Study of men’s *politico-ethical 
ideas and sentiments. 1805 Aas. Rev. V1. 468 Mr. Cock- 
burn’s *politico-geographical sketch. 1825 BentHam Offic. 
Apt. Maximized, Indic. (1830) 76 One *politico-judicial 
virtue his lordship has. 1785 Lug. Rex. VI. 349 The 
*Politico-mania, and passion for news, our author alledges 
are unfavourable to literature. 1853 Tu. Ross Humboldt’s 
Trav. 11. xxxi. 230 In all the Spanish possessions in 
America, we must distinguish between the ecclestastic, 
*politico-military, and financial divisions. 1875 H.C. Woop 

herap. (1879) 123 The question..is at present a very 
serious one, involving ..many moral and *politico-moral 
issues. 1802 Syp. SmitH IHVks, (1850) 7 This *politico- 
orthodox rage in the mouth of a preacher may be pro- 
fitable as well as sincere. 1749 Fietpinc Yom Jones vi. 
ii, ‘hose wise tenets,..so well inculcated in that *Politico- 
Peripatetic school of Exchange-alley. 1830 Hay & Brtr- 
RAGE Alem. A. Waugh ti.(1829) 225 Many others displayed 
unmanly fears and the horrors of a *politicophobia. 1824 
G.S. Faser Diftc. Infidelity (1833) 83 The code of religion, 
which he [Moses] delivered.., was nota *politico-sacerdotal 
fraud. 1778 ApiGait Avams in Fam, Lett. (1876) 338 
The “politico-scientific ladies of France. 1856 Morris in 


POLITICO-ECONOMICAL. 


Mackail Life (1899) I. 107, I can’t enter into *politico-social 
subjects with any interest.., things are in a muddle. 1752 
Warsurton Letter to Hurd (1809) 108 * Politico-theological 
dissertations on Calvinism, Jansenism, Quietisin, &c. 1890 
Lowe tt Milton's A reop. Latest Lit. Ess. (1891) 95 Williams 
.. lived long enough to learn that there were politico-theo- 
logical hores in Rhode Island. 

Poli‘tico-econo'mical, 2. [See Poritico-.] 
Pertaining or relating to Political Economy. 

1857 Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art i, (1868) 69 The real politico- 
economical signification of every one of those beautiful 
toilettes. 1873 H. Spencer Stud. Soctol. (1882) 44 Certain 
classes of sociological facts \as the politico-economical). 

| Politicone (-@ne . Ods. rare. [It.f. Potirico + 
-oné€: see -0ON.] <A politician: with hostile or 
contemptuous connotation. 

a 1734 NortH £xam. (1740) 118 He was certainly a true 
Matchiavellian Politicone, and his Skill lay in the English 
State. — Life Ld. Guilford (1808) 1.155 (D.) Formal visitants 
and politicones often found him out at his chambers. 

Politico-reli'gious, ¢. [See Poritico-.] 
prop. Pertaining to religion as influenced by 
politics; but commonly used as = Pertaining to 
politics as influenced by or dependent on religion; 
at once political and religious. 

1754 O. in Connoisseur No. 47. 21 We were inspired with 
a detestation of the pope and pretender by the Voujxror, 
the Jesuit Caught..and such other politico-religious dramas. 
1804 C. B. Brown tr. Volney’s View Sou U.S. p. xiii, A 
power raised upon a politico-religious foundation, like that 
claimed by the Stuarts of England. 1841 Trench Paradies 
iti, (1877) 46 The parables of Jesus have not primarily a 
moral, but a politico-religious, or theocratic purpose. 1878 
Stusss Const, Hist. 1. xviii. 80 The politico-religious 
schemes of the Lollards. fa . 

So Poli‘tico-reli‘gionist, one whose religion is 
of a political character, or a matter of politics. 

1835 Brit. Wag. VII. 596 Candour..is a quality well nigh 
banished from the morale of the politico-religionist. 

Politied (pg'litid),@. rave. [f. Potiry! +-Ep2.] 
Having or provided with a polity. 

1816 G. S. Faser Orig. Pagan /dol. 111. 625 A powerful 
and regularly politied people. 1827 — Sacr, Calend. 
Prophecy (1844) 111. 63 A distinct and regularly politied 
Church, 1838 — /uguiry 571 Communions, which God 
himself has declared to be Churches, however they originated, 
and however they were politied. 

+ Poli-tion. Ods. rare—°, 
polishing. } 

1623 Cockeram, Podition, a diligent trimming. 

Politique ‘polét:*k). [F., prop. adj.‘political’: 
see Pouiric.] Oie of an opportunist and moderate 
party, which arose in France ¢ 1573, during the 
Huguenot wars, and regarded peace and political 
reform as more urgent than the decision by arms 
of the religious quarrel; also, a sympathizer with 
this party elsewhere, and, opprobriously, an in- 
differentist, a temporizer: = Poxitic B. 1b. 

1609 Biste (Douay) £-xod. x. Comm., Because Gods servants 
may not temporize in religion, politiques unjustly charge 
them to have bad intentions. 1644 BuLwer Chirol A ijb, 
Interpreters henceforth grow out of date, While Politiques 
usurpe the Sultans state. 1879 Sarntssury in Excycé. Brit. 
1X. 5634/1 The middle party, the Politiques of Europe,—the 
English, that is, and the Germans,—sent help to Henry. 
1888 Q. Review CLXVII. 21 At Court three great parties 
were contending for power in the King’s name—the Guises, 
the Reformers, and the Politiques. 

Politique, -ly, obs. forms of Poxitic, -Ly. 

Povlitist. rave. [f. Poriry!4-1st.] A student 
of or writer on polity. 

1869 Contemp. Rev. X1. 132 The pleasant society of Poli- 
tists and Legists like Hooker, Taylor, &c. 

Polititian, -ious: sce Pouiticiay, -10us. 

Po'litize,v. rare. [f. Pority! + -12k.] 

+l. a. ¢rans. To deal with or treat (a matter) 
politicly, diplomatically, or craftily. b. za. To 
deal politicly or diplomatically. Ods. 

1598 Torte Alba (1880) 65 Matters of state we vse to 
politize, Procrastinating for aduantage great. 1641 Mitton 
Reform. uw. Wks. 1851 111, 66 Let us not..stand hankering 
and politizing, wben God... points us out the way. 

2. inir, +a. To have political relations. Ods. 
b. To deal in politics. rare. 

1623 Liste <Edfric on O. & N. Test. To Rdr. 12 The 
Hehrew it selfe..temporizing with Agypt, politizing with 
Chaldea, merchandizing with Syria,..&c. grew so out of 
knowledge among the people, that they vnderstood not our 
Sauiours Eli, Eli, 1900 Blackw, Mag. Feb. 182/1 To 
politise in advance is foreign to our nature. 

3. ¢raxs. ‘Yo make into citizens. 

1884 J. Rak Fee ea iii, 123 Its [the state's) in- 
habitants must be politized, for they, all of them, constitute 
the Jolts. 

tPorliture. Obs. [a. obs. F. folttere (Godef.) 
=It. pohklura, L. politira polishing, smoothing, 
f. polil-, ppl. stem of folire to polish: see -URE.] 
Polishing; polish, smoothness. 

1592 R.D. //ypnerotomachia 21 Arch. .ofarareand subtile 
devise, and exquisite polyture. 1625 N. CARPENTER Geog. 
Del. 1. vii. (1635) 183 The rounduesse and politure, wherein 
Art should shew as much exactnesse as shee can. 1668 
Wickins Real Char. u. iii. § 2. 62 Stones..either of a 
Shining Politure, or capable of it. 1776 Da Costa Concho. 
59 The beanty, politure, and hardness of shells, render them 
very fit for luxurions uses. 

b. fig. I-legance of form; polish of style, man- 
ners, or habits; refinement. 


{ad. L. polition-em 
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1593 Nasne Christ's T. Wks. (Grosart) 1V. 232 If you 
should lende it (from the beginning to the ending,)} hut 
sutable descriptionate politure. 1607 Torsete Four 
Beasts Ep. Ded., The neatness and politure of the Cat and 
Peacock. 1656 47tif. Handsomm. 6) Yo reduce then [men] 
from the politure and improvement of after times..to their 
first caves and cottages, 1720 J. JoHnson Canons Eng. 
Ch. Pref. to Rdr. 64 Men who wanted the Politure and Fine- 
ness of this Age. 

Polity! (jgliti). Also 7 pollity. [a. obs. F. 
politie (1419), ad. L. polilia: see Poricy 56.1} 

1. Civil organization (as a condition) ; civil order. 

1538 STARKEY Eng/anddi. ii. 51 Pepul, rude, wythout polyty, 
can not vse that same [riches] to theyr owne commodyte. 
1594 Hooker Fcc? Pol. 11, il. § 1 The necessitie of Politie, 
and Regiment inall Churches may bee held, without holding 
any one certayne forme to bee necessary in them all. Nor 
is it possible that any forin of politie, much less politie 
ecclesiasticall should be gvod, vnlesse God hiniselfe bee 
authour of it. 1763 J. Brows Poetry & Alus. iv. 40 In the 
Course of Time, und the Progress of Polity and Arts, a 
Separation of the several Parts .. would uaturally arise. 
1868 GLADSTONE Juv. uudi vi. 171 At a period ante- 
cedent to the formation of anything like polity in Greece. 

b, Administration of a state, civil government 


(as a process or course of action). 

1715 ATTERBURY Sermt.,Ov Watt. xxvil. 25117341. 127 They 
..Were permitted. .toretain some Shadow of their Domestick 
Polity and Government. 1774 JEFFERSON Autobiog. App., 
Wks. 1859 IL. 144 The original constitution of the American 
colonies possessing their assemblies with the sole right of 
directing their internal polity. 1884 W. C. Smitu Aiddro- 
stan 60To..help the growth Of civil polity, and self-control. 

2. a. A particular form of political organization, 


a foim of government. 

1597 Hooker &ccé. Pol. v_ xxix. § 3 We preferre .. the 
Spartan before the Athenian Politie. 1652-62 HEytin Cos- 
mogr. Introd. (1674) 4/2 Of this kind also are the several 
Polities, and forms of Government. 1766 Compl. Farmer 
s.v. Queen bee, Some authors who have written of the polity 
of bees. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl. 1. i. 3 note, The 
polity of Scotland remained as yet Celtic, though it very 
soon afterwards became feudal. ; 

b. An organized society or community of men; 
a state. Also fg. 

1650 Trare Comm. Exod. xx. 17 Moses his politie could 
not consist of true worshippers and professed Idolaters. 
1828 CartyLe Wisc. (1857) 1 152 The polity of Literature is 
called a Republic. 1840 J. H. Newman Par, Servi. (1842) 
V. xv. 244 The soul of man is intended to be a well-ordered 
polity. 1894 Huextey Evol. & Ethics 23 Those who should 
be kept, as certain to be serviceable menibers of the polity. 

+ 3. Mode of administering or managing public 
or private affairs; esf. skilful, prudent, or crafty 
management; statecraft; = Pc Licy sd.1 2-4. Obs. 

1562 Pirxincton Expos. Abdyas Pref.g It is wondei full 
to consider the foolishnes of the wicked, which in politie 
wold seme so wise. 1599 B. Jonson (yuthia’s Rev. \ 1, 
Tis your best politie to be ignorant. 1697 Evetyn Vecuisaz. 
vii, 229 The false Polity of Raising and Sinking. 1828 
D'Israeu Chas. /, Il. xii. 310 The age of heroism .. was 
now settling intotheage of polity. 1843 Lytrox Last Lar. 
m1. fii, 1 know little of stratagem and polity, wars and kings. 

+4. A political principle. zoce-use. Obs. 

1642 J. M{arsu] Angt. conc. Militia 27 Vhis is the reason 
of that pollity of Law, that the King is body politick. 

+ Polity 2. Ods. ferron. f. Pore sb.2 + -1Ty.J 
= POLARITY 1. 

1613 M. Riprey .Wagn. Bodies vi. 23 This alteration of 
polity is to be obserued likewise in Magneticall needles, 
fbid. xvii. 64 From those paralels and parts, neere adioyn- 
ing to the pole, the greatest vigour of politie Magneticall 
doth proceed. /d/d. xx. 72 That contrary nature of pollity 
that was in the weake Load-stone. 

Politzerize (politséraiz, v. [f. name of 
Adam Politzer, a physician of Vienna, who intro- 
duced the method: see -1ZE.] ¢vans. To inflate 
the tympanic cavity of (a patient) through the 
Eustachian tube. Hence Polisizerizing vé/. sé.; 
also Poli-tzeriza‘tion. 

1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. 1X. 786 Politzerising is now 
performed careiully several times, when a perforation sound 
is heard. /did. 791 The Eustachian tube..was found to 
be pervious, as ascertained by auscultation during Politzer- 
isation, 1897 Adbutt's Syst, Aled. I. 116 Politzerization. 

Poliue, obs. form of PULLEY. 

Polk (péulk), v. fad. F. folker (Littré), f. 
polka Potka sb.1] intr. To dance the polka. 

1845 M. J. Hiccins Zss. (1875) 219 He waltzes smoothly, 
and gallops rapidly, and polks intricately. 1852 /yaser's 
Mag. XLVI. 704 He..waltzed and polked with their daugh- 
ters. 1876 Geo. Eviot Vax. Dev. u. xi, 1 shall not waltz or 
polk witb any one. y 

Polk, obs. Sc. spelling of PokE; var. PULK 
land %. Polk, -e, obs. and dial. var. PULK, pool. 

Polka (péwlka), 56.1 [= Fr. and Ger. polka: 
of uncertain origin. The dance being of Bohemian 
origin (orig. called A%wra), it has been suggested 
that fo/éa was a corruption of Czech pz/ka half, 
‘a characteristic feature being its short half steps’. 
Another suggestion is that the actual form, 
whether or not altered from fz/ka, is due to the 
Polish Polka, fem. of Polak a Pole: cf. polonaise 
(also a dance), and mazzrka.] 

1. A lively dance of Bohemian origin, the music 
for which is in duple time. 

Danced at Prague in 1835, at Vienna 1839, Paris 1840, 
London in the spring of 1842: see Memotrs of Auna MLW, 
Pickering (1903) xvi. 
the mazurka dance to the movement of a polka. 
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1844 /ilustr, Lond. News 23 Mar. 184 The Polka is an 
original Bolieniian Peasant Dance, and was first introduced 
into the fashionable salvons of Verlin and St. Petersburg, 
about eight years since. 1844 Lapy EasrLake Jruls. & 
Corr, 1. 153 A polka danced, only fit fur children, because 
so evidently taught by a dancing-master. 1846 SmaRT 
Suppl., Po‘ka, an Hungarian dance lately fast ionable in 
France and England. 1852 Miss Yoxce /wo Guard. xiii. 
(1861) 237 ‘Thank you, I don't dance the Polka’, she re- 
plied. 1881 Academy 15 Uct. 293 Prof. Helmar hus the 
credit of being the inventor of the polka. 1884 S4. James’ 
Gaz, 28 Apr. 5/1 It was Taglioni who introduced into 
England the polka. 1898 Stainer & Barrett Dict. Mus. 
Ferms 372/1 The polka was so popular that it absorbed 
every otler dance for a time. Art.cies of foud, of clothing 
and of ornanent, were named afierit. attri. 1844 /lustr. 
Lond. News 11 May 301/1 You perform the galop waltz, 
substituting tbe Polka step just described. a 

2. A piece of music for such a Cance, or in its 


time or rhythm. 

1844 /dlustr. Loud. News 27 Apr. 280 The fourth polka by 

ullien. Composed on National Bohemian aud Hungarian 
Melodies. 1848 THackeRay Zé. Suol's xxv, \ ou recognise 
those polkas? They were played at Devonshire House 
. the day of the grand féte. 1867 Miss Brappox R&. Cod- 
wia I. i 16 [he guard's horn playing a joyous polka made 
itself heard among the trees. 

3. On account of the popularity of the dance, 
folka was prefixed as a trade name to articles of 
all kinds (cf. quot. 1898 in 1); e.g. the folka 
curtain-band (for looping up curtains), po/ka- 
gauze, polka hat; polka-dot, a pattern consisting of 
dots ol uniform size and arrangement. 

1846 W.S. Cotreree (f¢/v) Polka Song Book and Old 
Friends Olio, containing Comic and Sentiniental Songs, 
Duets, Glees, etc. 1851 Mayuew Loud. Latour 1. 367/1 
We won't give a farden for the polka hats with the low 
crowns, 1883 Century Jag. July 378/1 To the end of 
which [line] lhe locped,..what is known, technically, as 
the ‘pola’, with scarlet body, red hackle, biown and 
white tail, and w.ngs of the spotted feathers of the guinea- 
fowl. 1884 J. G. Bourke Snake Dance Moguis ri. 119 
Covered with while spots which .. 1esolved themselves into 
white ariow-heads and polka-dots, the latter arianged longi- 
tudinally, two and two. 18¢4 Exiz. L. Banxs Camp. 
Curiosity 160, | huuglit a black and white polka-dot blouse 
and apron for work in the laundry. 

lence | xonce-wds.) Polka v, zz/7., to cance the 
polka; Polka‘ic a., of the claracter of a polka; 
Polkama‘nia, a mania for dancing the polka; 
Po lkery, an assembly for polka dancing; Po'l- 
Eist, -iste, one who dances the polka. 

1859 SALA Tw. round Clack (1861) 299 It does my heart 
good .. to see the.. children in our crowded London courts 
and alleys waltzing and *polkaing to the Italian organ- 
giinder’s music. 1873 Miss BroucHtos Nancy 11. 174 We 
have at length. left them to polka and schottische ther fill 
until the morning. 1884 G. Moore Slummuer's Wife xii, 
He thought Offenhach too *polkaic. 1845 Punch VIII. &6 
The * Polkamania issaid to have originated in Bohemia. 1883 
W. B. Squire in Grove Dict. .Wus. 111. 8/1 Vienna, Paris, 
and London were successively attacked by this curious 
‘ polkamania’; clothes, hats, and streets were named after 
the dance. 1845 M. J. Hiccins £ss. (1875) 218 Morning *pol- 
keries in Grosvenor Square. 1846G. Warsurton Hochelaga 
I. 93 Some of them are the best waltzers and ’polkistes 
I have ever seen. 1851 (¢é¢2) The Loignette or Studies cf 
the Town,..contains Notices of Lodgingsin Town, Fashion- 
ahle Man,..the Polka and Polkists, Watering Places, [etc.]. 

Polka (powlka’, sd.2_ [f. prec. sb., perh. with 
reference to Polish fo/fa a Polish woman: cf. 
polonaise.| A woman’s tight-fttirg jacket, usually 
knitted: more fully pocka-jacket. 

1844 Tuackeray Contrib. to Punch Wks. 1858 VI. 89 
Ladies with the most flaming polkas, and flounces all the 
way up. 1849 JJechanic’s Alag. 17 Nov. 479 The Lady's 
Winter Polka Jacket. 1851 Voy. to A/aurtiius vi. 224 A 
sort of polka-jacket of dark cloth with many buttons. 1859 
Sata 7w. round Clock (1861) 183 Stalls, laden with pretty 
gimcracks,..wax flowers and Berlin and crochet work, 
prints, and polkas, and women's ware of all sorts. 

Poll (, oul), s4.1 Fornis: 3-7 potle, 4-7 pot, 
5-7 powle, 6 poulle, poolle, poil (Sc.), 6-7 
powl (9 2077h. dial.), poul(e, pool.e, 6-9 pole, 5- 
poll; 8. 5— Sc.and north. dial.pow. {[ME. folle 
= obs. Du. fol/e‘le sommet de la teste’ (Plantin), 
polle, pol ‘caput’, ‘cacumen, fastigium’ (Kilian, 
LG. folle head (Brem. Wb.); cf. Sw. dial. pz/? 
(Rietz), Da. pzt/d crown of the head.] 

I. The head of man or beast. 

1. The human head. (Not now in serious liter- 
ary use, but common dialectally everywhere.) 

c1zg0 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 309/325 Pe deuel.. wolde fain 
henten heom bi pe polle. 13.. 4. £. Addit. P. B. 1265 Pulden 
prestes by be polle & plat of lier hedes, ¢ 1400 Laud Troy 
Bk. 5530 Thei stroke to-gedir with so gret myght, That 
bothe vpon here pol lyght. ¢ 1440 Prop, Parz. 407/2 Pol, 
or heed, caput. 1584 Hupson Du Bartas’ Fudtth vi. in 
Sylvester's Wks, (1621) 7530 From his shoulders flew his 
powle. 1597 SHaxs. 2 Hen. /V, 11. iv. 282 Looke, if the 
wither’d Elder hath not his Poll claw’d like a Parrot. 1639 
T. pe Gray Compl. Horsem. 71 Keeping his poule warm, 
1820 L. Hust /udicator No. 22 (1822) I. 172 Receiving 
the full summer showers with an uncovered poil. 1828 
Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Powl, the head. 1875 BrowninG 
Pacchiarotto ix, From silk shoe on heel to laced poll’s-hood. 

B. a1500 P. Jouxstox Thre deid Powis, Behold our heidis 
thre Oure holkit eine, oure peilit powis bair. 1596 Dat- 
RYMPLE Ur. Leséie’s Hist. Scot. vii. 122 Andro Bartayne.. 
slew sa mony piratis, that mony puncheounis full of thair 
powis he sent to Scotland, in gifte, tothe king. 1818 Scott 


/ olka-mazurka,a modification of | Ht. Asid?. xiii, The..veteran soldier that has..heard the 


bullets whistle as aften as he lias hairs left on his auld pow. 
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1871 C. Giswox Lack of Gold xx, How is she ever to get 
married wi’ a shaven pow? 
+b. The figure or representation of a head, 

1377 Laxct P. P/. B. xut. 246 A pardoun with a peys of 
led and two pollis amydde. 

+c. A skull. Obs. rare. 

1721 Ramsay Elegy on Patie Birnie viii, He..strak sounds 
fast and clear Out o’ the pow [a mare’s skull]. 1725 — 
Gentle Sheph. u.ii, Boils up their livers in a warlock’s pow. 

2. spec. @. The part of the head on which the 
hair grows; the head as characterized by the colour 


or state of the hatr. 

1602 Snaxs. Ham, iv. v. 196 His Beard as white as Snow, 
All Flaxen was his Pole. 1713 C’Tess WixcHetsea A/ise. 
Poems 105 With wadling Steps, and frowzy Poles. 1790 
Burss John Anderson my Fo i, Blessings on your frosty 

ow, John Anderson, my jo. 1791 Cowper Odyss. x1x. 303 
His back was bunch’d, his visage swarthy, curl'd His poll. 
1855 Tuackeray Newcomnes vi, His bald head might be 
seen alongside of Mr. Quilter’s confidential grey poll. 

The crown or top of the head; the vertex. 

1382 Wycur Dan. xiv. 35 The angel of the Lord toke hym 
In the poll of hym [1388 top, V/g. in vertice],and bare hym 
in an her of his hed, and putte hym in to Babyloyne. 1387 
Vrevisa (igden (Rolls) 1Y. 217 He wolde bende his heer 
from be pol toward be foreheed {L. a vertice ad _frontem). 
103 Owen Pembrokeshire (1892) 127 A great round hole in 
the pole of his head. 1607 ‘orsett Four. Beasts 359 Of 
diseases incident to the eares, and poll of the head. 1622 
Wa ter Diary (Camden) 62 The said fish {a Caaing whale] 
had no gills, but put out his water at bis pole. 

c. The nape of the neck. 

1671 Biacrave Astrol. Physic 120,1 did. apply raw-fresh 
meat to the powl or Neck to help..divert the humour from 
the Eyes. 1675 Hospes Odyssey (1677) 260 The arrow 
pierc’d his neck from throat to poll. 1711 STEELE Sfect. 
No. 259 P 1 You shall sometimes see a Man begin the Offer 
of a Salutation, and..stop short in the Pole of his Neck. 
1816 Sporting Wag. XLYII. 302 An old hare .. having 
a wire round us neck so tight as to have sunk beneath the 
skin in its pole. 1833 Megud. /nstr. Cavalry 1. 48 The bend 
should be from the poll of the neck. 

+3. spec. The head and shoulders of the ling (as 
a dish). Cf. Jown 56.3 2. Ods. 

1599 B. Jonson Av, Man ont of Hum... ili, Hee lookes 
like a shield of biawne,.. or a drie Poule of Ling vpon 
Easter-eue, that has furnisht the table all Lent. 1671 
Crowne Juliana i, 1 was to go buy a pole o’ Ling for the 
womens dinner. 

+4. As the prominent or visible part in a crowd, 
put for: A person or individual in a number or 
list (= T1kap sé. 7b); esp. in phrases, e. g. dy (¢he) 

poll, by counting of heads; oll dy poll, one by 
one; per poll, tor each person. Oés. (cxc. in 
legal phr. CUALLENGE Zo che polls.) 

¢ 1325 Pol. Songs (Camden) 237 Of gedelynges, gromes, .. 
Harlotes, hors-knaves, Ii pate and by polle. 1387 Trevisa 
Fligden (Rolls) [V. 33 Payde to here lordes for every pol 
twenty schillynge. 1495 Ac/ 11 Hen. Vi/,¢. 21 § 2 Rane 
ofthe said petite Jury..shall.. have any Chalenge to tharray 
or to any persone or poll therin being ympanelled. c1515 
Cocke Lorelf’s B. 4 Ye shall here the names poll by poll. 
1568 GraFton Chzon. 11.329 The people greatly murmured 
for the payment of foure pence the polle. 1598 Grenewey 
Factins’ Ann, xii. vii. (1622) 188 Where was bestowed a 
gift of forty sesterces by powle to the people. 160z Fut- 
BECKE 2ud Pt, Paral. 20, | agree to pay for the carriage 
of ecuerie poll or person of them a certaine summe of money. 
1624 Cart. Smiiu Virginia 167 Some small tax..as a 
Penny vpon enery Poll, called a head-penny. 1641 Termes 
de la Ley 51 Challenge to or by the Poll, is where excep- 
lion is taken to any one, or more, as not indifferent. 1648 
Paynne Plea for Lords 27 Take them poll by poll. 1678 
Woop Life 20 Mar. (O. H.S) I}. 401 An act for raising 
money by the poll. 1796 H. Hunter tr. $¢.-Prerre’s Stud, 
Nat. (1799) 111. 516 Yoting by poll. .and by orders. 

+b. A unit in numbering domestic animals, 
chattels, etc. (Plural after a numeral also Zo//.) 
Cf, HEAD sé. 7c. Obs. 

1494 in Somerset Aledteval Wills (1901) 322 A dosyn 
pollys of pewter vessell. 1534 in Weaver HWed/s Hills (1890) 
30, i1j powles of peauter vessell 1544 R. Broker /ViU/ (13. MM. 
Addit. MS. 24925 If. 21 b), Twenty poule of pultrey. 1601 
Suaks. Adl’s Well 1. iii. t90 The muster file, rotten and 
sound,..amounts not to fifteene thousand pole. 

5. Short for PoLt-Trax. Ods. or Hest. 

1684 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. 1. 99 Ordered That a pole Pro- 
portionably Layd, be debated y* first thing tomorrow. 1689 
Lond. Gaz. No. 2449/4 An Act for Raising Money by a Poll, 
and otherwise, towards the Reducing of Ireland. 1692 
Wasuinctontr. A/ilfon's Def. Pop. M.'s Wks. 1851 VI11. 71 
The Jews, even the poorest of them in the time of their 
Commonwealth, paid a Poll. 1884 S. DoweLe Sa-res Eng. 
III. 6 When.. in 1379 an immediate sum of money was 
required. . recourse was again had to a poll. 

II. From I. 4, app. influenced by Pout v. 

+6. a. Number of persons as ascertained by count- 
ing heads; muster. Ods. 

1607 SHaAKs. Cor.11.L 134 We are the greater pole, and in 
true feare They gaue vs our demands. a 1613 OveRBURY 
Trav. 6 The List and the Poll are neuer far disagreeing. 

+ b. Counting of heads or persons; census. Ods. 

1659 J. Harrincton Lawgtving u. ii, As appears by the 
Pole made of Israel in the Wilderness of Sinai. 1674 Hick- 
man //ist. Ouinguart. (ed. 2) 137 He is .. afraid to come 
either to the pole or to the scale; either to weigh, or to 
number authorities with us. 1697 Porter Antig. Greece 1. 
il, (1715) 8 He instituted a Poll causing every one of the 
Men to cast a Stone into a place appointed.., and. .found 
thein to be in number Twenty-1’bousand. 

7. The counting of voters; the entering of votes, 
in order to their bcing counted : esp. at the election 
of parliamentary or other representatives, 
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1625 Sir G. Moore in Commons Debates (Camden) 36 
Sir John Savill had sufficiently proved the pole demanded. 
1653 Relat. Proc. late Parit. 10 ‘Vhe Question being put, 
the No’s,..had they been prosecuted to the pole, had 
hazarded the passing of it. 1706 Prittirs s.v. Poll vb., 
‘Yo take a Poll, to set down the Names and reckon up the 
Number of Persons concern’d in an Election. 1765 BLack- 
STONE Com. 1. ii, 178 All soldiers quartered in the place 
are to remove..and not to return till one day after the poll 
isended. 1857 Maurice Zp. St. John xiii. 204 It is nora 
question to be decided by a poll. ot Cox /ustit. 1. vill. 
113 If..a poll be demanded on bebalf of any candidate 
rejected on the show of hands, the returning officer is bound 
to grant the poll. , ) 

b. The voting at an election; the action, or time 


and place, of voting. 

1832 Act 2 Will, (V, c. 45 § 67 The Poll shall on no 
Account be kept open later than Four o'Clock in the after- 
noon of such Second Day. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Fate 
Wks. (Bohn) Il. 321 What pious men inthe parlour will vote 
for what reprobates at tbe polls! 1866 Bricut SA., Reform 
16 Oct. (1876) 379 Come to the poll and give their vote for 
the election of a new Parliament. 1877 Biack Green Past. 
xxv, The recent reverses at the poll were only the result 
of a temporary irritation. 1883 IVomen's Suffrage Frul. 
Nov. 198/1 ‘he exclusion of women from the poll was, 
in his opinion, nothing short of an injustice. 

ec. The numerical result of the voting; the total 


number of votes recorded, as a heavy or Ligh? poll. , 


1853 Lytton V/y Novel xu. xxxii, He stood at the head 
of the poll by a niajority of ten. 1885 Afanch. Exam. 10 
July 5/3 At Wednesday's election there was a lighter poll. 
1906 Daily News 16 Aug. 7/5 After the declaration of the 
poll Mr. thanked his constituents for their splendid 
victory. 

III. Transferred uses. 

8. a. The top or crown of a hat or cap. 

1704 J. Pitts Ace. Mohammetans vii. (1738) 99 Some what 
like the Poll of a Man's Hat-case covered with Broad-cloth. 
1819 Chron. in Aun. Keg. 7/2 Surmounted by the poll of 
an old hat without a briin. 1875 R. F. Burton Gorilla L. 
(1876) 11, 116 From the poll of his night-cap protruded a 
dozen bristles of elephant’s tail hair. ; 

b. The flat or blunt end of the head of a miner’s 


pick or similar tool. 

1603 Owen Pembrokeshire (1892) 91 Pickaxes with a rounde 
poll. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 835 The pick...One side used as 
a hammer is called the poll, and is employed to drive in the 
gads. 1881 Raymonp Wining Gloss., Poll (Cornw.), the 
head or striking part of a miner's hammer. 


419. The chub or chevin. (?an error: cf. Pot- 


LARD 50.3) 
1755 in JoHNSON. 1973 Ainsworth's Lat. Dict., A poll 
(club fish), capito [edd. 1736-61 Pollard, or cbub fisb, cafzto). 
IV. 10. atérié. and Coméd., as (sense 7) foll- 
list, -roont; (sensei) poll-clawed adj.; poll-adz, 
an adz with a poll or striking face opposite the 
cutting edge (Knight Dect. A/ech. 1875); poll- 
book, an official register, previous to the Ballot 
Act, of the votes given; now, of those qualified to 
vote ; + poll-booth, the booth or temporary struc- 
ture at which the poll was formerly taken at a par- 
liamentary election, a polling-booth; poll-clerk, 
a clerk who records the votcs polled; a clerk 
officially connccted with an election; + poll- 
gatherer, the collector of a poll-tax ; poll-hill, 
humorous, a ‘bump’ on the head; +poll-mad 
a., wrong in the head, mad-brained (cf. Bibw1se) ; 
poll-pick, a miner’s pick with a poll: see quot. 
1865; poll-shorn a., having the head or crown 
shorn ; esp. tonsnred; poll-sickness = POLL-EV1L; 
+ poll-silver = PoLL-Tax ; poll-suffrage, universal 
suffrage (Cen. Dict. 1890). Also PoLL-BILL, ctc. 
1681 T. Fratman /feraclitus Ridens No. 5t (1713) II. 
zo A Man in Authority promises to examine a *Poll-book 
by the Poors-book,..if he put off the Performance of it 
till the Poll being declared, it cannot answer any End. 
1832 dict 2 Will. [V, c. 45 § 68 The Poll Clerks at 
the Close of each Day’s Poll shall enclose and seal their 
several Poll Books, and shall publicly deliver them..to the 
Returning Officer or his Deputy. 1853 Lytton J/y Novel 
xu. xxvii, Convinced by his poll-books that he is not able 
to return both himself and his impertinent nephew. 1810 
W. Taytor in A/onthly Mag. XXIX. 51 It [Parliament] is 
becoming a *poll-booth of faction, a place for giving public 
suffrages on those questions of opinion, which divide the 
metropolitan public. 1817 Bentuam Parl. Reform Introd. 
280 Divide it into four practically equal districts, and, in a 
central spot of each, place the Poll-booth. 1855 BrowNninG 
Old Pict. Florence xxviii, You bald old saturnine *poll- 
clawed parrot. 1832 “Poll Clerk [see pol//-bo02). 1853 
Lytton My Novel xu. xxxii, Even the poll-clerks sprang 
from the booth. 1646 G. Daniet Poems Wks. (Grosart) I. 
99, Ide nothing Glorie, if [ had ben made *Poll-gatherer 
of the Groats. a 1845 Hoop Craziol, i, Scratching o'er 
those little *pole-hiils, 188 Gretton Memory'’s Harkd. 
244, I saw by the “poll-list that he voted for the Prince. 
(577 StanyHurst Descr. /rel. in Holinshkcd (1808) Y1. 6 
icero. . perceiving his countrimen to become changelings, in 
being bilwise and *polmad, and to sucke with the Greeke 
the conditions of the Grecians. 1865 BAUERMAN Geol. Models 
22 *Poll pick, single-armed pick with a short bluff point, 
used for hard veins and working into rock where the slitter 
is too slight. 1874 J. H. Coruins Afelal ining (1875) 60 
In the .. West of England the picks are usually of the form 
-. called tbe ‘ poll-pick ’, having its head or ‘ pane’ steeled 
as well as its point... It serves as a hammer as well as 
a pick. 1859 Smices Se//-//e/p 30 A sum sufficient to have 
him put in a state fit to appear in the *poll-room. 1556 
OLDE Antichrist 144 Lecherous *polleshorne masse monging 
priestes. 1630 J. TayLor (Water P.) Scudler xxviii. Wks. 1. 
21/2 All tbe poleshorne crew'of Antichrists. 1899 Riorr 
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Haccarp in Longa. Mag. Oct. 529 * Poll-sickness..is a kind 
of sore or abscess which horses get from knocking their 
heads against low door- ways and is commonly supposed to be 
incurable. 1610 HoLttanp Camdcn’s Brit. (1637) 100 The 
Tribute Capitatio [+argix *Pol-silver], which was personall 
and imposed upon the poll or person of every one. 1848 
Wuarton Law Lex., Poll-money, Poll-silver, Polltax,a 
capitation-tax .. formerly assessed by the head on every 
subject according to rank. 

Poll (pel), 56.2 [An alteration of A/o//, a familiar 
equivalent of A/ary: cf. Peg = Meg, Margaret.] 
A familiar equivalent of the name A/ary (see also 
POLLY), used as the conventional proper name of 
any parrot; hence, = parrot. So Poll-pa‘rrot, 
also used fig., and attrié., with reference to the 
parrot’s unintelligent repetition of words. 

{1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) Epigrams xxxi. Wks. 1t. 265 A 
Rope for Parrat ..O, pretty Pall, take heed, beware theCat.] 
1709 S1EELE Sat/er No. 27 ® 6 Among the Favourites to 
the Fair One, he found her Parrat not to be in the last 
Degree: He saw Poll had her Ear, when his Sighs were 
neglected. 1719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) 1. viii. 141, I, learnt 
him {a parrot] to know his own name;..Pol. /6¢d. xiii. 214, 
1 had taught my Poll. @1800 Cowper Parro? iii, Sweet 
Poll! his doating mistress cries, Sweet Poll! the mimic 
bird replies. a@1845 Hoop Safchelor's Dream iv, The 
mother brought a pretty Poll. 1851 D. Jerrotp S¢. Giles 
iv. 30 You’ve no more manners than a poll-parrot. 186r 
Sara Dutch Pict. xv.235 Vhis one poll-parrot cry had been 
taught him. 1886 Sat. Rev. 6 Mar. 347/1 ‘Their mania for 
seeing spies in poll-parrots. 

Hence Poll-pa‘rrot v. frais. and zatr. = PARROT 
v.; Poll-pa‘rroty a., of or proper to a parrot. 

a 1845 Hooo /ymeneal Retrospect.\.iv, A sort of Poll- 
Parroty bill! 1865 Dickens J/ut. /r.11. xii, Ain't you got 
nothing to do but..stand a Poll Parroting all night? /érd., 
1 am willing to be silent for the purpose of hearing. But 
don't Poll Parrot me. . 

Poll (pel), 56.3 Camb, Univ. slang. Also pol. 
[Traditionally explained as ad. Gr. of moAAof the 
many, the multitude.] Zhe Poll: those students 
who read for or obtain a ‘ pass’ degree; the pass- 
men. 70 go out in the Foll: to come out in the 
list of those who take a pass degrce. + Captain of 
the Poll: formerly, the highest amongst those who 
passed without honours. 

{1791 in Bp. Wordsw. Scholx Acad. (1877) 323 Poor Quiz 
Carver is one of the of moAAoé.] 1831 Darwin in Live & 
Lett, (1887) 1. 183 You will see what a good place I have 
got inthe Poll. 1834 Oxf Univ. Mag. 1. 289 Vhose who 
do not aspire to honours and in the vernacular of Cambridge 
are styled the Poll (ot woAAo). 1852 Bristeo Eng. Univ. 
342 ‘lhere are also many men every year contending 
for the Captaincy of the Poll, seme for the honor, such 
as it is, others because it will help them to get Poll pupils 
afterwards. 1889 W, A. Wricut f:tzGerald’s Lett., etc. 1. 
2 FitzGerald .. modestly went out in the Poll in January 
1830, after a period of suspense during which he was appre- 
hensive of not passing at all, : 

b. Short for poll degree, poll examination, 

1884 Payn in Cornh. Mag. Apr. 370, 1 took my degree, 
however—a first-class ‘ Poll’; which my good folks at home 
believed to be an honourable distinction. 

c. allrib.and Comb.,as poll coach, degree, -man. 

1837 3B. D. Watsu /fist. ctcc, Uni. Cambr. (ed. 2) 88 In 
the examination for an ordinary, or Pol degree.., the sub- 
jects are very limited. 1848 ‘ New 7 riposes* in C. Whibley 
Cap §& Gown 228 Go, Pollmen ! nay, ye needs must go; for 
so the Heads determine. 1865 L. Strruen Sketches Cam- 
bridge 99 Next above schoolmasters in the scale of misery, 
1 should place what we call a ‘poll coach’. 1888 Bryce 
Amer. Commw. 111. v1. cii. 446 Separation .. between pass 
or poll inen and honour men. /6za. 448 ‘Lhe poll or pass 
degrees of Cainbridge or Oxford. 

+ Poll, polle, 54.4 Oés. exc. //tst. [Origin 
unascertained.] A measure of land in Ireland, of 
50 or 60 acres. 

1607 Davies Lett. Earl Salisd. i. Tracts (1787) 223 They 
reserved unto him a chief rent of ten shillings out of every 
poll (being a portion containing three score acres or there- 
abouts) in lieu ofall Irish cuttings and exactions, 1689 R. 
Cox /Hist. Frel. 1. Expl. Index, Polle of Land is fifty Acres. 

Poll (pol), a. and 54.5 Also 6-8 pole, 5-7 
pol-. [Short for fold, POLLED ffi. a.] 

A. adj. 1. Polled or cut even at the edge (see 
PoLL v. 3): applied to a legal writing or deed 
executed by a single party, and therefore not 
indented, as in DEED POLL, POLL DEED (q. v.), 
writing pole. 

1523- [see Pott o£FD]. 1588- [see Deep Pott]. 1596 
Bacon A/axr. §& Use Com. Law 1. (1635) 43 Such a lease 
{a lease for years] may be made by writing Pole. : 

- in Comb. a. in names of animals without 
horns, as foll-sheep. 

1973 G. Wutre Selborne, Let. to D. Barrington 9 Dec., 
As soon as you. .mount Beeding-hill. all the flocks. ,become 
bornless, or, as they call 1hem, poll-sheep. 

+b. (Usually fol-.) In names of beardless 
varieties of cereals, as folbarley, polbere, polwheal. 
¢ 1440 Prop. Parv. 407/2 Polbere, corne, idem quod hasty- 
bere, érimensis. 1574 in Proc. Soc. Antig. X1V. 234 All 
manner of croppe 3erelie..viz. wheet, rie,..barley, ottes, 
bigge, polbarley. 160r Hoitano Pliny 1. 559 Pol-wheat 
botb red and white, yea and Barley also, is thresbed and 
driuen out of the husk vpon a floore, 

B. sé. Short for poll-beast, -ox, -cow (see A. 2a); 
esp. one of a breed of hornless oxen. 

1789 Trans, Soc. Arts VII. 73 The cattle are.. hardier 
than the Galloway Poles, or the short-horned breed. 1876 
Datly News 6 Nec. 2/2 [They] gather in admiring groups 
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behind Tillyfour’s big poll. 1880 /did. 7 Dec. 2/3 The first 
prize in one of tbe classes for Scotcli Polls. 


Poll (pol), v. Korms: 4-5 pollen, 4-6 polle, 
5- poll ; also 5—7 powle, 6 pol, 6-7 powl, poul(e, 
poulle, poole, 6 pol, 7-8 pole. /a. pple. (see 
Potted ffl. a.). [A number of disconnected 
derivatives of Po. sé.! in its varions senses. 
Branch 1 is the most difficult to account for, 
since the expected primary sense would be to take, 
not the hair, but the poll or head off: cf. Heap 
v. 1. No corresponding vb. is recorded in the 
cognate langs, which have the sb. ] 

I. 1. ¢rans. To cut short the hair of (a person 
or animal); to crop, clip, shear; also b. with the 


head, hair, etc. as object. Ods. or arch. 

1388 Wycuir Gex. xli. 14 Anoon at the comaundement of 
the kyng thei polliden Joseph (1382 doddiden, L. ¢oton- 
derunt} led out of prisoun. ¢1460 JYowneley AZyst. xii. 
155 Many shepe can she polle, bot oone had she ay. 1540 
Rutland MSS. (1905) 1V. 302 To Edmond Gresbroke, 
barbar, for pollying my Lord Talbot.., xxd. 1592 GREENE 
Upst. Courtier Diijb, 1 come plain to be polde, and to 
haue my beard cut. 1603 Knotites “ist. Turks (1621) 174 
Polling and shaving him. 1650 Butwer Axshroponret. 56 
He .. who being singular is Poled and closely Cut among 
those who weara Bush. 1688 R. Hotme Arimoury wu. 128/2 
Pole me, is cut my hair. 

b. 13.. [see Potiep Af/.a. 1). ©1440 Facod's Well 101 
Sche pollyd here hevyd priuely,..& in an Ahbey, ferre thens, 
sche was made a munke. 1557 Nortu Gueuara's Diall Pr. 
(1619) *#*«iij 2 The Romaines were in Rome 454 yeares 
without eyther powling or shaving the haires off the bearde 
of anie mam. 1572 R.H. tr. Lauaterus' Ghostes (1596) 59 
Putting knives unto his bead, and therewith polling off his 
haires. 1609 Hottann Amm. Afarcell. 192 Being com- 
maunded to come and pole the Emperours head. 1737 
Wuiston Josephus’ Antig. vir. xi. § 3 David .. was in such 
grief that be had not polled his head, 1841 D'Israe.i 
Amen, Lit. (1867) 62 They polled tbeir crowns. 

II. 2. To cut off the top of (atree or plant) ; es. 
to top or head (a tree) at a few feet from the 
ground that it may throw out branches; to pollard; 
also, to lop the branches of. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Hus6. 1. (1586) 105 Some trees 
there are, which if you cutte and poule often, will fade and 
die. 1597 Grrarve //erbal 1. Ixxxvii. § 2. 139 Ciues are.. 
cut and polled often, as is the unset Leeke. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1834) 11. 91 We prune, and poll, and cut our 
trees into unnatural shapes. 1818 Keats Endym. 1. 486 
Again I'll poll The fair-grown yew tree, for a chosen bow. 
1889 Mortis in Mackail Lz (1899) 11. 221 There were 
some beautiful willows, and now tbe idiot Parson has polled 
them into wretched stumps. 

b. ¢transf. and fig. 

1594 Greene & Lonce Looking Glasse G.’s Wks. (Rtldg.) 
139/2 When ministers powl the pride of conmon-weal. 1598 
Svivester Dz Bartas u.ii.u. Babylon 159 Powle the broad 
Plains of their branchy glades. 1607 SHAKs. Cor. iv. v. 215 
He will mowe all downe .. And leaue his passage poul'd. 

+c. To cut off the head of an animal or thing ; to 


behead: cf. HEAD v. 1. Ods. 


1602 Carew Cornwall 35 Some [pilcbards] are polled (that 
is beheaded), gutted, splitted, powdred and dried in the 
Sunne. ¢16r1 Cuapman J//ad xvi. 112 Twas Ioues deed: 
Who, as he pold off his darts heads; so, sure he had decreed, 
‘Vhat all the counsels of their warre, he would polle off like it, 
And giue the Trojans victorie. @ 1661 Futter /Vorthies, 
Cornwall 1. (1662) 194. 

3. To cut even the edge of (a sheet, as in a deed 


executed by one person). Cf. Pou a. 1. 
1628 Coke On Litt. 229 A Deed poll is that wbich is plaine 
without any indenting, so called, because it is cut euen, or 
olled. 1766 Bracxstone Coma. II. xx. 296 A deed made 
y one party only is not indented, but polled or shaved quite 
even. 1844 Wictiams Real Prof. (1875) 151. 
4. To cut off the horns of (catcle). See PoLLED 
ppl. a. 2. 

III. 5. fg. To plunder by or as by excessive 
taxation; to pillage, rob, fleece, strip; to despoil 
(a person or place) of \anything). arch. 

¢1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xxxii. 119 Whiche were 
wythin their enmyes tentes & pauyllions, whiche they 
powlyd & brought doune. 1529 S. Fish Supplic. Beggers 
3 Subiectes..that be after this facion yerely polled. 1851 
Rosinson tr. A/ore’s Utop. 1. (1895) 46 Their tenauntes.. 
whom they polle and shaue to the quycke by reysing their 
rentes. 1565 K. Daryus (Brandl) 775 He doth poule poore 
inen and lyueth by theyr sweat. 1634 Canne JVecess. 
Sefar. (1849) 158 Daily new devices to poll tbe poor priests 
of their money. 1670 Lassexs Voy. /taly 1.134 ‘he people 
here mow their hay three times a yeare, and I am affrayd 
they are powled [ed. 1698 polled] as often with taxes. 1681 
Wuarton Alutations, etc. Empires Wks. (1683) 139 When 
the Prince doth too much Poll his Subjects with heavy 
Tributes and Exactions. {1874 Dixon Two Queens 1V. 
XX1. 1, 123 Men whoin he had tolled and polled. .assailed 
him in the public streets.] 

+b. adsol. or intr. 
commit depredations. Ods. 

1521-2 Cardnall IVolse 61 in Furniv. Ballads fr. MSS. 1. 
335 All prowde knavys full of dysdayne, And bat Can bothe 
polle & shave. 1566 Drant //orace iii. Bv, He, for to 
lend to moe, Doth sheare, and shave and powle, and presse. 
1613 Answ. Uncasing of Machivils Instr. E iv, But if too 
nerely thou dost pinch or poule, It may be burdensome 
vnto thy soule. 

tc. Phr. Zo poll and pill: see Prt v.1 9. Obs. 

1545, etc. [see Pitt v1 9]. 1575-85 Anr. SANDYS Seri. 
(Parker Soc.) 287 Not to poll and pill, to extort and wring 
out of the people what he could. 1650 Cromweur Lett. & 
Sp., Declar. Jan., Whoin you have fleeced and polled and 
pecled hitherto. 


To practise extortion, 
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+d. ¢rans. To get by extortion or pillage. Ods, 
1ssg MZirr. Mag., Mowbray's Banishm. xxii, Myghty 
suimimes wbiche I had from hym poide, 
IV. +6. To pay as poll-tax. Os. rare—', 
1693 DryvpEn Fuvenal i. (1697) 57 The Man that poll'd 
but Twelve-pence for his Head. 
V. +7. To count heads; to enumerate (persons, 


etc.). Obs. 

1649 Mu.ron Erkon. 160 To little purpose is it that we 
sbould stand powling the reformed Cburches, whether they 
equalize in number those of his three kingdoms. 1703 
Maunprete Journ. Ferus. (1732) 65 So prodigious a number 
..as are said to have been poll’d in the Twelve ‘I'ribes at 
one time. 1711 SHAFTESB. Charact. (1737) 1. 148 If they 
can poll an indifferent number out of a mob..to attest a 
story of a witch upon a broomstick, .. they triumph in the 
solid proof of their new prodigy. 

8. To take the votes of, register the suffrages of; 
in fass. to have one’s vote taken, to record a vote. 

1625 [see Pottnc vé/.sb, 5]. 1679 Woon Life 27 Feh. 
(O. H.S.) 11. 443. We were poled by two writers, without 
swearing, in the Divinity School. 1679 Essex’s Excell. 7 
There were about soo came to the Town on purpose to be 
Polled for Collonel Mildmay and Honeywood. 1723 Dx. 
Wuarton True Briton No. 91. 79 Whether some Hundreds 
of Persons were not polled for Hopkins and Feast. 1858 
bricut SJ., Reform 10 Dec. (1876) 297 Would it he tolerated 
by the people of this country, if they were fairly polled? 
1867 /d7d. 20 June 403 That more excellent way of polling 
by the Ballot. @ 1888 W. Puitiirs Speeches, etc. 379 (Cent.), 
I believe you might have polled the North, and had a 
response, three to one: ‘Let tbe Union go to pieces, rather 
than yield one inch’, 

b. Of a candidate for election: To bring to the 
poll as voters ; to receive (so many votes). 

1846 in WorcesTeR. 1864in WessterR. 1871 M. Cottins 
Mrq. & Merch. 11. iii. 71 Don't poll your men. 1885 Daily 
Tel. 26 Nov. (Cassell), His Liberal opponent polled two thou- 
sand four hundred and eighty-six votes. 1892 Gotpw. SMITH 
WW. L. Garrison viii. to2z Birney polled just enough votes to 
defeat Clay and tbrow the government directly into the 
hands of Slavery. 

9. z2tr. To vote at a poll; to give one’s vote. 

1678 Sipnry in S, Pafers (1746) 1. 153 Many refused to 
pole, and others would give no Voice. 1679 Zssex’'s Excell, 
8 Those that Polled against the Collonel. 1709 STEFLE 
Tatler No. 73% 15 All such that shall Poll for Sir Arthur 
de Bradly, shall have one Chaldron of good Coals gratis. 
1885 Act 48 Vict. c. 17 § 9 (3) So that..an equal number of 
electors may..poll in each district. 

b. trans. Yo give or record (a vote), 

1717 Ticket Lady to Gentl. at Avignon Poems (1790) 189 
Shall he .. pole for points of faith his trusty vote? 1858 
Gtapstone Homer 111. 117 Votes were not polled in the 
Olympus of Homer. 

10. Comb. Poll-groat, a., that polls groats, 


extortionate. 
1888 Morris Dream F. Ball 15 The valiant tiler had 
smitten a poll-groat oailiff to death with his lath-rending axe. 
Hence Po'llable a., that can be polled; having 


the right to have one’s vote recorded. 


1844 (¢itde) List of Pollable Persons within the Shire of 


Aberdeen, 1696. 1868 Contemp. Rev. IX. 83 Supposing all 
votes to be pollable. 

Poll, obs. erroneous f, PoLE; obs. f. Poon sd.1; 
var. PoL Ods. 

Pollack, pollock (pplek). Forms: (6 Sc. 
podlok), 7- pollock, pollack. See also Popier, 
PovLEy. [Origin obscure ; Gael. podlag, Ir. pollég, 
fullég, seem to agree in form, but are applied to 
fresh-water fishes, entirely different from this (see 
Potian, Powan); Ger. and Du. pollack are from 
Eng. The 16th c. Sc. was powlok (whence later 
podlo’, Povey, etc.). It does not appear which of 
the two forms Aodlok and pollock was the original.] 

A sea-fish of genus Pollachzus, allied to the cod, 
bat having the lower jaw protruding ; comprising 
several species used for food in Europe and America, 
esp. the true or whiting pollack, /. pollachius, of 
European seas, also called greenfish, lythe, etc.; 
and the green pollack or COAL-FISH, 7. wtrens 
or carbonarius, of the North Atlantic generally, 

{1502 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 11. 148 tem, to the men 
that brocht podlokis to the King in the schip,..xijd. 1525 
in Exc. ¢ Libris Don. Fac. V (Bann. Cl.) 7 Grenbans, 
podlokis, .. crunans.] 1602 Carew Cornwail 32 Brets, 
‘Turbets, Dories, .. Pollock, Mackrell, &c. a@ 1672 Rawlin 
Pollack {see Rawtin]. 1769 Pennant Zool, 111. 154 The 
Pollack... During summer they are seen in great shoals 
frolicking on the surface of the water. 1836 YarrRELL 
Brit. Fishes 11.172 Vhe Pollack is much less abundant on 
some parts of our coasts than the Coalfish. 1864 Coucn 
Brit. Fishes V1. 80. 1885 American X. 78 The pollack is 
a large fish, often running up to twenty pounds or more. 
1888 Goope Amer. Fishes 354 The liver of the Pollock 
yields a great quantity of oil. 

+b. Applied to the Powan of Loch Lomond. Oés. 

1827 Aikman tr. Buchanan's Hist. Scot, 1. 28 One [fish] of 
a peculiar species and very delicious flavour, which tbey call 
the pollack [ortg. 1. xxiii. pollacas vocant]. 

te. See quots. Ods. 

1774 Pennanr Tour Scot. in 1772, 271 (Hebrides) See 
several small whales, called here Pollacks. /éid. 323 Whales, 
pollacks, and porpesses. 

d.as Comd, 1901 Blackw. Mag. Sept. 331/1 A couple of 
hours pollock-fishing. : 

Hence Pollacking vé/, sé., fishing for pollacks. 

1821 Slackw. Mag. YX. 370 Going out pollocking witb 
some of the wild youngsters of the west. 1886 Globe 22 July 
3/1 Equipped for an evening or morning's pollacking. 


POLLARD. 


+ Po'llage. Ods. Also 6 pollag. [app. f. 
POLL v. +-AGE, after pillage, etc.; but often asso- 
ciated with the exaction of fol/-money.] a. Kxtor- 
tion or legalized robbery. b. Ixaction ofa poll-tax, 

1538 Bate Brefe Comedy in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) 1. 206 A 
publicane I am, and moch do lyve by pollage. 1545 Drink- 
Low Compl. xxiii. (1874) 55 Some wil say yes, his tributys, 
and other pollagys, be taken from him. 1583 Stussrs Anazé, 
Abus. 1. (1882) 32 As tbough these pollages and pillages 
were not ill enough. 1894 Pop. Sc. Monthly XLIV. 299 In 
Switzerland this pollage is still levied. 

| Pollam (pp‘lam). “ast /nd.  [ad. Telugu 
palemu, Vamil palatyam; cf. Youicar.] A feudal 
estate or territory held by a poligar. 

1783 Burke Sf. Fox's £. India Bill Wks. 1V.79 There 
was no pollain, or castle, which in the happy days of the 
Carnatick was without some hoard of treasure, 1795 
Wyncu in J, H. Nelson Madura iv. (1868) 15 Having 
submitted the general remarks onthe Pollams I shall. .observe 
that in general the conduct of the Poligars is much better 
than could he expected. 1798 WeLtinGTon Suffl. Desp. 
(1858) 1. 148 The polygars of the neighbouring pollams. 


Pollan (pplan). Also 8 pullein, 8-9 pollen. 
[Cf. Gael. pollag, lr. polldg, pullég,? f. Ir. poll inland 
lake + -dg {-ag), -a7, Ccit. deriv. formatives.] A 
species of fresh-water fish, Coregozus pollan, found 
in the inland loughs of Ireland (L. Neagh, Earne, 
Derg, Corrib, etc.). 1t belongs to the same genus 
as the Powan or Gwyniad, and the Vendace (with 
both of which it has been mistakenly identified, as 


by Pennant and R. C. Hoare). 

1713 Nevitt Lough-Neagh in Phtl, Trans. XXVIII. 262 
The English call them fresh Water Herrings, for want of 
another Name; for Pollan is an Irish Name. 1796 Morse 
Amer, Geog. Ul. 177 (fveland) The Pullein, or, as some call 
it, tbe fresh-water herring. 1807 Sir R. C. Hoare Tour 
Irel. 224 The pollen, which is the same as the /rrva of the 
lake of Geneva. 1864 J. G. Bertram in Vac. Tour 65 The 
powan of Loch Lomond and the pollan of Lough Neagh are 
not the same fish, but both belong to the Corregoni; the 
powan is long and slender, while the pollan is an altogether 
stouter fish. 1898 Daily Mews 15 Mar. 9/4 Notice that it 
is illegal to buy, sell, or expose for sale, .. any fresb water 
fish other than pollan, trout, char, and eels, between the 
15tb day of March and the rsth day of June, botb inclusive. 

+ Pollange. Oés. rare. [?a. OF. palange (14th 
c. in Godef.) a lever for launching boats (in 13th c. 
palanche, palangue a pole or yoke for carrying 
buckets) = It. palanga, L. plhalanga carrying 
pole, roller: see PoLANcRE.] ?Some appliance 
for lifting. 

1373 in Riley Lond. Aes. (1868) 369, 2 upties, 2 pollanges 
-.20 poleynes, 2 wyndyng poleys, 2 skeynes of poletwyne. 

Pollankan, obs. form of PALANKEEN. 

+ Pollantine. Ods. rave—". [Origin unknown. 


Cf. PoLtack c.] ? A porpoise. 

1557-8 PHaer Atxeid v. O iv, Onweldy whales..And pole 
laniines, and armies broade of seales, and dolphins blewe. 

Pollarchy (pplaski). rare. [f. Gr. modd-of 
in phr. of woAAoi the many, the multitude, after 
monarchy, oligarchy, etc.: cf. PoLyarcuy.] The 
rule of the multitude; government by the mob. 

3862 Russert Diary North §& South 11. 340 A contest.. 
between those representing the oligarchical principle and 
the pollarchy. 1881 E, Peacock in Academy 15 Oct. 287 
Pollarchy .. if used witb circumspection would raise any 
rural person, 


+ Pollard, 52.1 Ods. exc. Hist. [app. f. Pout 
sb.l + -ARD (in reference to its device, a head: cf. 
the names crocard, rosary, leonine, eagle, etc. given 
to other foreign coins).] One of various base coins 
of foreign origin, current in England in the end of 
the 13th c., as an equivalent of the penny ; in 1299 


declared illegal. 

1299 in Liber Custumarunt (Rolls) I, 187 Ordene est par 
nous e nostre Counsaill, .. ge la mauveise moneie, ge hom 
apele ‘crocard’ e ‘pollard’, e autre tele male nioncie, ne 
courge en nostre dit reiaume, auxi com ad fait cea en ariere. 
1308-9 Rolls of Part. 1. 273/2 A ly furent disaloue sur sun 
ascunt Liv li del polards, del temps ge ele pollard corust pur 
une Esterlyng. « 1363 Hicpen /olychronicon (Rolls) VIII. 
288 Rex Edwardus damnavit subito monetam surreptitiam 
et illegitimam quam pollardas, crocardos, rosarios nomina- 
bant, qui paulatin et latenter loco sterlingorum irrepserant. 
1387 Trevisa ¢raxs/., Kyng Edward dampned sodeynliche 
fals money pat was slyliche i-brou3t up: Men cleped pe 
money pollardes, crocardes and rosaries, and were putte forb 
litel and litel and priveliche in stede of sterlynges. First 
bey made oon of hem worp an half peny, and ban he fordede 
bem all out. 1568 Grarton Chron. II. 182, 1601-2 Fut- 
BEcKE 1st Pt. Para/l, 41 If ..tbe obligee refuseth the 
money when it is tendered in pollardes, whicb afterward 
are embased. 1605 Campen Kev. (1636) 186 The same King 
likewise called in certaine counterfeit pieces coyned by the 
French called Pollards. 1716 M. Davies Athen. Srit. 111. 
78 Forreign Coyns and Counterfeit-Money, cry’d down, or 
considerably loar’d by Edw. 1 by the Name of Pollards, 
Crocards, Staldings, Eagles, Leonines, Rosaries, and Steep- 
ings. 1866 Rocers Agric. § Prices 1. ii. 178 A considerable 
circulation of Flemish coins, apparently of low purity... 
Pollards, Crockards, Scaldings, Brabants, Eagles, Leo- 
nines [etc.]. 


Pollard (pp'la:d), sb.2 (a.) Also 6 polerde, 
6-8 -ard,7-ord. [In senses 1-3, prob. also in 4, 
f. PoLL v. +-ARD.] 

I. 1. An animal of a kind naturally horned, as 
an ox or stag, which has cast or lost its horns; also, 
an ox, sheep, or goal of a hornless variety. 


POLLARD. 


1546 Plimpton Corr. (Camden) 251 Ye shall se a polard | 


or tow, both rid & falow, & se all our good coxs fight. 
1611 Beaum. & Fu. Philaster v. iv, 2 Cit. He has no horns, 
sir, has he? Cag. No, sir, he’sa pollard. 1623 CocKkERAm, 
Potlard, is a Stagge, or any other male Deere, hauing cast 
his head. 1658 in Puituires. 1736 Battey Househ. Dict. 
304 The sort of goat without horns or such as are call'd 
pollards, are much commended. 

2. A tree which has been polled or cut back, at 
some height above the ground, so as to produce 
at that point a thick close growth of young 
branches, forming a rounded head or mass. 

1611 WS. Acc. St. Fohn's Hosp., Canteré., For sa{whing 
and cleving owt of polords vj‘. 1662 Perry Tares 44 The 
same ill husbandry, as to make fuel of young saplings, 
instead of dotards and pollards. 1796 Campaigns 1793-4 1. 
ul. ii. 103 Impenetrahle hedge rows, composed of sturdy 
pollards. 1816 Soutney Poet's Pilgr. Waterloo. xx, The 
pollard that the Flemish painter loves. 1859 W.S. CoLEMan 
Woodlands (1866) 89 Even the stunted pollard ..is not with- 
out its pictorial value. 

Comb, 1885 G. AttEN Babylon xxix, Long straight pollard- 
lined roads. 

+ 3. Short for pollard wheat: see B. 1. Obs. 

1573 Tusser Ausé, (1878) 49 White pollard or red, that so 
richly is set, for land that is heauie is best ye can get. 1616 
Surec. & Marx. Country Farme 543 The neat is small 
Pollard, which loues an indifferent earth. 1688 R. Hotme 
Armoury 1. 268/2. 

II. 4. Bran sifted from flour; ¢echz. a finer 
grade of bran containing some flour; also, flour or 
meal containing the finer bran. Cf. Toppines. 

1577 Harrison England u. vi. (1877) 1.154 The coursest 
of the hran (vsuallie called gurgeons or pollardi. 1601 in 
Housch. Ord. (1790) 291 The Serjeants of the pastry..to 
have for their fees all the pollard which comes of the meale. 
1763 Museunt Rust. 1. \xxi. 309, 1 feed my horse with the 
chaff, and add hut one eighth part of pollard. 1817-18 
Consett Resid. US. (1822) 160 Will it be believed, in 
another century, that the law-givers of a great nation 
actually passed a law to compel people to eat pollard in 
their hread,..for the purpose of..adding to the quantity ef 
bread in a time of scarcity? 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract, 
Agric. (ed. 4) I]. 405 A bushel of wheat ..will yield, on 
heing ground,—Of bread flour 47, fine pollard 4}, coarse 
pollard 4, hran 2%, Loss of weight..2; =60 lhs. 

B. atirib. or as adj. 

+1. Of wheat : Beardless, awnless. Ods. 

1523 Fitzuers. Ausé, § 34 Polerde wheate hath noo anis. 
1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Hus. (1586) 26 h, We call it pold 
or pollard, that hath no aanes upon the eares. a 1661 FULLER 
Worthies, Middlesex 189 The Mildew ..which sticketh 
on notted or pollard Wheat. 1765 {see PotLen fA/. a. 4]. 

2. That is a pollard (tree) ; polled, lopped. 

1669 WoruipGE Syst. Agric. (1681) 108 These Pollard or 
Shrowded ‘Trees need no Fence to he mainiained about 
them. 1776 Pennant Zool, (1812) 1. 264 Grubbing up an 
old pollard ash. 1815 M. Birkseck Journ, France 43 The 
olive is a miserable looking tree, most like a pollard willow. 
1831 Lytton Godolphin xii, Grassy banks, over-grown with 
the willow and pollard oak. 1880 SHoRTHOUSE F. /nglesant 
xxxiv. 487 The pollard firs upon the ramparts stood out 
distinctly in fantastic forms. 

b. transf. or fig. Bald-headed. 

1855 Dickens Dorrit xxxi, Flecks of light in his flat vista 
of pollard old men. 

+ Pollard, 54.3 Ods. [f. Pott sé.1 + -arp: 
from its large head, whence also the names ¢estarié, 
chevin, capilo, etc] A fish: the chub or chevin. 

1585 Hicins Yrunius’ Nomenct. 65/2 Capito, .. cephalus 

uutalis, Munier,..vilain,..testard, a capitis magnitudine. 
A Polard. 1611 Coter., M/uxier,a miller... ; also, a Pollard, 
or Cheuin (fish). 1706 in PHiLLivs. 1721 Bairey, Pollard, 
a Chevin or Chub-fish. 1736-61 in AinswortuH Lat. Dict. 

Pollard (plaid), v. [f. Poctarn 54.2] trans, 
To cut off the branches of (a tree), leaving only the 
main trunk; to make a pollard of. 

1670 Everyn Sylva xviii. §1 (ed. 2) 80 The Black Poplar 
is frequently pollar'd when as hig as ones arm, eight or nine 
foot from the ground. 1707 Mortimer //usd. (1721) 11. 39 
Those that are pollarded grow the most knotty and full of 
Burs. 1887 Motoney Forestry IW. Afr. 420 In order to 
obtain as largea yield of juice as possihle the natives pollard 
the trees when at a height of ten to twelve feet. 

fig. 1836 Harr Guesses Ser. w. (1874) 75, I hate to see 
trees pollarded—or nations. 1858 W. JoHNson /onica 62 
They are pollarded hy cares And give themselves religious 
airs And grow not. 1859 G. Merepitu &. Fevere/ 1.x. 185 
Richard having been, as it were, pollarded hy Destiny, was 
now to grow up straight. 

Hence Po llarded /f/. a. (also fig.); PoMard- 
ing v6/, sb. (also al/rib. as pollarding-kunife). 

1821 Craic Lect. Drawing v. 286 Lopping and pollarding 
also produce wonderful changes on the aspect of trees. 
1827 Eeiaar Planter's G. (1828) 519 A few pollarded, or 
at least mutilated Trees. 1830 CoLteripce 7ad/e-t. 15 June, 
The pollarded man, the man with every faculty except the 
reason, 1868 FreeEMAN Norm. Cong. II. viii. 287 A tree 
whose branches are cut off hy the pollarding- knife. 

Po'llardy, a. [f. Pottarp sé.2 4+-y.] Of the 
nature of pollard or fine bran. 

1872 J. G. Fennect in Taunt Afap Thantes 15/1 The bran 
we get from the mill is either too coarse or too pollardy. 

+Pollart. Ods. rare—'. [perh. the same word 
as PoLLarp, f. Pott, head.] One of the fanciful 
names given in ME. to the hare. 

a 1325 Names of Hare in Rel, Ant. 1. 134 The fnattart, 
the pollart, His hei nome is srewart. 

Pollax, -axe, obs. forms of PoLe-ax. 

Pollayne, variant of PuLLEN Oés., poultry. 

Poll-bill. [f. Pott(-money), or Pott 56.1 + 
Buti 54.3 3.] A bill for levying a poll-tax. 
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1641 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. ut. (1692) I. 304 Sir Simon 
d’Ewes his Speech concerning the Assessing of the Peers in 
the Poll-Bill. 1666 Marvett Corr. Wks. (Grosart) II. rar 
Forain excise, home excise, a poll-bill.., have been all more 
or lesse disputed, 1761-2 Hume “ist. Eng. (1806) LV. Ixiii. 
680 Sums..levied..by a poll-hill and new assessments. 

Poll-cat, obs. f. Potecat. Polldavy, obs. f. 
Potpavy. Pollderon, obs. f. Poutpron. 

Poll deed. Now rare. [f. Pott a. + DEED.] 
= DEED POLL. 

1523 FitzHEers. Surv. 20 Estates made of free lande hy 
poile dede or dede indented. 1597 in Ca/. Proc. Chanc. 
Q. £liz. (1827) 1. Introd. 146 As by the said pole deede, 
and the chirographe of the said fine..yt doth and maye 
appeare. 1627 HAKEwILt A fol. t. v. 47 The Pole-deede of 
their evidence, is this. 1854 W. Peirce Princ. & Poltly 
Wesleyan Methodists Index, Poll Deed {i.e. ‘The Deed 
of Declaration of the Reverend John Wesley’]. 1899 Daily 
News 19 July 3/5 The President thought he would prepare 
to some extent for the duties, so read the Poll Deed. 

Pole, obs. form of Pur, Pott, PULL. 

Polled (péld), z. [f. Pott sb. + -ep2.] (In 
comb.) Having a poll or head of a specified form 
or appearance, as czrly-polled, 

1795 Fate of Sedley 1. §9, | would as soon marry a curly- 
poled nymph from Otaheite, 


Polled (peld), 24/ a. Also 4 pollid, 6 poulde, 
6-7 pold(e, 7 powled, poled. [f. PoLt v. + -ED 1] 

+1. Having the hair cut short; shorn, shaven ; 
also of the hair: cut off, clipped. Oés. 

13.. K. Adis. 216 Neptanabus in theo way stod, With 
pollid hed, and of his hod. 1388 Wyctir ¥o0d1. 20 Thanne 
loob roos, and to-rente hise clothis, and with pollid heed 
{1382 hed shauen: Va. tonso capite} he felde doun on the 
erthe. 1555 Epen Decades 299 Men of meane stature, with 
roughe and thyck beardes and poulde heade. a 1586 
Stoney -ircadia 1. (1622) 187 These polled lockes of mine. 
1650 Butwer Axthroponiet. viii. (1653) 144 In the Province 
Cusco,..are those Auritior great Ear'd Men,.. who alwaies 
goe poled. ; 

2. tlornless; having shed or been deprived of 
horns; of a hormless breed. 

1607 TorsEi.t Four.f. Beasts (1658) 490 The horned Beast 
--is apter to fight then the pold Sheep, and also more 
luxurious among the Ewes. 1758 R. Brown Compl. Farmer 
(1759) 32 The polled sheep (that is sheep without horns) are 
reckoned the hest hreeders. 1835 Kirpy Had. & Just. Anim, 
I. ii. 59 Some varieties uf the common ox are polled, 1g0z 
Times 13 Mar. 6/1 A herd of Red Polled cattle. 

3. Of trees: Pollarded. 

1611 Cotcr.s.v. Fustée, Bots de fustée, branchlesse wood; 
naked, or powled trees. 1882 A/rs, Raven's Tempt. 1. 213 
Standing behind a row of polled trees. 

+4. Of wheat: Awnless, not bearded. Ods. dra/. 

1765 Museum Rust. LV. \xii. 285, 1 wish I had it in my 
power to salisfy E. S. concerning the pollard wheat he 
mentions; hut | can learn nothing of it, unless it is a bearded 
great wheat, which, in Suffolk, they formerly let stand in 
the field till the awns dropped off, and then they called it 
poll'd wheat. 

+5. Plundered, pillaged. Oés. 

1538 ELyot, Com pilati, polled byextorcion. 1552 Hvtoet, 
Polled or hryhed, com Pilatus, exactns. 

+6. Solled deed = Pott DEED, Ods. 

1706 Puittivs, Polled Deed. See Deed-poll. 

7. Comb., as polled-headed adj. 

1583 Foxe A. & Jf. 1268/1 A man of talle stature, polled 
headed, and on the samea rounde Frenche cappe of the hest. 

Pollen (pe'lén), 5d. [a. L. pollen, -inem fine 
flour, fine dust, in sense from mod.L. (Linn.).] 

+1. Fine flour or meal; fine powder. Oés. 

1523 Lo. Berners Fro/ss. 1. xvi. 18 As well of pollen, as of 
other vitailes. 1601 Houanp Pliny xvin x. 1. 564 Wheat 
flower called Pollen, 1620 VENNER Via Recta i.17 Pollen 
is the purest part of the meale, that is, the finest part of the 
flower. 1730-6 Baitey (folio), Po//ex,..a sort of fine bran. 

2. Bol, Vhe fine granular or powdery substance, 
produced by and discharged from the anther of 
a flower, constituting the male element destined 
for the fertilization of the ovules. 

[1751 Linnaeus Philos. Bot, 56 Pollen est pulvis vegeta- 
hilium appropriato liquore madefactus.] 1760 J. Lee /trod. 
Bot. 1. iv. (1765) 10 The Pollen, Meal, contained within the 
Antherz, is a fine Dust secreted therein. 1792 J. E. Smitu 
Eng. Bot. 43 Papaver hybridnm .. flowers .. deep crimson, 
or purplish, pollen bright hlue. 1828 Stark Elem. Nat. 
Hist. Ul, 355 Furnished with a tuft of hairs proper for 
collecting the pollen uf flowers. 1881 LussocKx in Vature 
XXIV. 404/2 He proved that flowers fertilised with pollen 
from the other form yield more seed than if fertilised with 
pollen of the same form. ; F 

3. Comb., as pollen-bearing, -covered, -devouring, 
-dusted, -caling, -like adjs.; pollen-basket, a 
hollow structure on the leg of a bee, adapted for 
carrying pollen; = BASKET 7, CoRBICULA (Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1895); pollen-brush, a set of hairs 
forming a fringe on the jollen-basket; pollen- 
eatarrh = pollen-fever (Syd. Soc. Lex.); pollen- 
cell, (a) a cell which develops into a pollen- 
grain, or forms part of one; (4) = follen-sac; (c) 
a cell in a honeycomb in which pollen is stored ; 
pollen-chamber, the cavity in which the pollen 
is deposited at the tip of the ovule in Gymno- 
sperms; pollen-fever = HAy-FEVER; pollen- 
grain, each of the grains of which pollen consists 
{usually a single cell, sometimes two or more 
united, of varying form and size in different plants, 
and having two coats, the ¢zézze and extine); 
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pollen-granule, each of the ultimate granules 
contained in a pollen-grain; also = follen-grain ; 
pollen-mass = POLLINIUM; pollen-pastes, a sub- 
stance consisting of pollen mixed with a little 
honey, made by bees for feeding their larve (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.); pollen-plate, a flat or hollow surface 
fringed with hairs, occurring on the legs or body 
of bees, used for carrying pollen (cf. pol/en-basket); 
pollen-sac, each of the (usually four) cavities or 
loculi of an anther, in which the pollen is con- 
tained; pollen-sporangium, a name for the 
antheridinm in club-mosses, which contains the 
pollen-spores ; pollen-spore, a name for the micro- 
spores in club-mosses, as analogous to pollen- 
grains; pollen-tube,a tube formed by protrusion 
of the intine of a pollen-grain when deposited 
upon the stigma, which penetrates the style so 
as to convey the fertilizing substance to the ovule. 

1860 Chambers’ Encicl. 1. 799/1 (Bee) Neither males nor 
queens have wax-pockets, nor have they *pollen-baskets. 
1900 CuNNINGHAM Sexual Dimorphism v. 261 In the hive 
bee the *pollen-hrush on the legs is wanting in the queen, 
but present in the worker. 1857 Henrrey Elem. Bot. § 928 
Compound pollen-grains, consisting of a number of ‘pollen- 
cells permanently coherent. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ 
Bot. 440 Vhe four young pollen-cells are now freed hy the 
rapid ahsorption of the cell-wall which surrounds and 
separates them. 1888 Chambers’ Encyel. 11.22/2 A pollen- 
cell is (frequently at least) sealed with honey, and over this 
a thin cream-like pellicle is formed, which can be pushed 
aside for the deposition of more honey. 1887 tr. Stras- 
burgers Bot. 304 The nucellar apex is hollowed out in 
order to receive the pollen-grains, giving rise tu the so-called 
*pollen-chamber. 1898 /é7d. 11. ii. 438 [The ovules of Cycas] 
are atropous, and provided .. with a cavity, the pollen- 
chamber, in which the pollen-grains ..accumulate preparatory 
to fertilisation, 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. iv. (1860) 92 
Carried.. hy the *pollen-devouring insects from flower to 
flower. 1883 G. ALLEN in Avowledge 8 June 336/2 *Pollen- 
eating flies, weevils, and caterpillars. 1887 Sir A. CLark in 
Lancet 11 June 1169/1 The epithets of ‘hay fever’, ‘hay 
asthma’, ‘*pollen fever’, ‘rose cold’, and ‘peach cold’. 
1835 Henstow /rinc. Bot, § 262 The inner membrane of 
the “pollen grain. 1872 Otiver Elem. Bo’. 1. i. 8 The fine 
powder is the pollen, and each of its glohular cells is a 
pollen-grain. 1835 Henstow Princ. Bot. § 262 A sort of 
rude sack, termed a ‘pollen tuhe’,..contains a liquid, the 
‘fovilla’, in which are dispersed a number of very minute 
**pollen granules’. 1863 Grosart Smal? Sins 83, | brushed 
off the fine *pollen-like powder of its wings. 1847 W. E. 
Stree Field Bot. 166 Glands of the stalks of the *pollen- 
masses naked. 1899 Camwdbr. Nat. Hist. V1. 12 In the 
species with “pollen plates, the pollen is made into a mass 
of a clay-like consistence. 1875 BennetTT & Dyer Sachs’ 
Bot. 426 The surrounding layers of tissue become developed 
into the wall of the *pollen-sac. /éy¢. 433. 1861 BENTLEY 
Alan. Bot. \. v. 375 Vhe antheridia or *pollen-sporangia are 
somewhat reniform, two-valved cases..containing a large 
number of small spores (microspores), in which sperma- 
tozoids are ultimately produced. /dfd. 372 The antheridia 
contain a number of small cells. .. These..are sometimes 
called *pollen-spores or small spores, while the large germi- 
nating spore is called the ovulary-,spore or large spore. 
1835 °Pollen-tuhe [see follen.grannle]. 1875 Huxtey & 
Martin Eden. Biol. (1883) 71 A pollen grain deposited on 
the stigma, sends out a hypha-like prolongation, the pollen 
tube, which elongates, passes down the style, and eventually 
reaches the micropyle of an ovule. 

Hence Povllen v. ¢razs., to convey pollen to, to 
pollinate ; to cover or sprinkle with pollen; Po1- 
lened (-énd) a., containing pollen. 

1877 Lanizr See 42 He beareth starry stuff ahout his 
wings To pollen thee and sting theefertile, 1880 TENNYSON 
Voy. Maeldunc vy, And we wallow’d in beds of lilies .. Till 
each like a golden image was pollen’d from head to feet. 
1895 A. Austin in Blackw. Alag. Apr. 517 She made The 
gold of the pollened palm to float On her budding hosom. 

Pollen, variant of PoLLAN. PULLEN. 

Pollenarious, Pollenation, erron. ff. PouLin-. 


Pollency (pe'lénsi). rare. [ad. L. polléntia 
strength : see PoLLENT.] Power, strength. 

1623 Cocxeram, Pollencte, power. 1665-6 Phil, Trans. 
I. 238 To determine readily what Pollency the Buhle hath. 


Pollenger (pe'léndga1). dial. [?f. PoLLine 
vol, sb. +-ER!, or for earlier *Jol/ager, f. POLLAGE 
+-ER!} A pollard tree. 

1573 Tusser Aus. (1878) 78 Now lop for thy fewell old 
pollenger growen fed. 1557 the powlinges well growen]. 
1610 in Coke's Rep. (1738) xt. 67 Consuevit ad ejus hhitum 
amputare ramos omnimodarum arborum, called pollengers, 
or husbords. 1738 ¢vans/. A custom .. to cut down and 
take at their pleasure all manner of trees called pollengers 
or hushords. 


Polleniferous, erron. form of PoLLINIFEROUS. 
+ Po llenin. Chem. Obs. fad. F. pollénine, f. 
PoLLeN: see -IN!.] A supposed peculiar sub- 
stance obtained from pollen, and from the spores 


of Lycopodium : see quots. 

1816 Thomson's Ann. Philos. VII. 49 The pollen, he 
{Professor John] finds, always contains a peculiar suhstance, 
which has hitherto been considered as albumen; but to 
which he has given the name of pollenin. 1819 J. G. 
Cuitpren Chem, Anal. 293 Pollenin is obtained from the 
pollen of the pinus sylvestris; it is yellow, and has neither 
taste nor smell. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Pollenin, name 
incorrectly given to the combustible suhstance which forms 
the residue after treatment of Lycopodium powder with 
dilute alcoholic solution of potash. Lycopodium powder is 
formed of spores, and is not composed of pollen. 


Pollenize, etc.: see PoLLINIZzE, etc. 
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Pollenless, ¢. [f Potten + -LEss.] Desti- 


tate of pollen. 

1882 H. Mirer in Wature X XV. 241/2 The anthers being 
pollenless, 1888 Henstow Orig. Flgral Struct. xxv. 241 
Their anthers become brownish and pollenless, 

Pollent (pg lént), a. rare. [ad. L. pollentem, 
pre pple. of pollére to be strong: cf. eguzpollent.] 
Powerful, strong 

1869 Browninc Ring & Bk. vu. 1193 An unimportant 
sword and blunderhuss, Against a foe pollent in potency. 

Poller (péwles). [f Pont v. + -ER1] 

“fl. A barber or hair-cutter. Ods. 
+1578 Wuetstone Prowos & Cassandra v. iv, R. 1 know 
him not, is he a deaft barber? G. O yea, why he is 
Mlistris Lamias powler. 1608 H.CtapHam Evrvour Right 
Hand 78 Bald pated all, like to an holy Friar, That lately 
had been in the Pollers hands. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury 
1. 128/2 Poder, an ancient term used for the cutter of hair. 
b. One who polls trees (Webster, 1828). 
+2. A plonderer, spoiler, extortioner, despoiler. 
-1513 Brapsuaw St. Werburge 1. 2401 True men myght 

Iyue without vexacyon; Pollers, promoters, had no domy- 
Macyon. 1514 Barcray Cyt, & Uplondyshi. (Percy Soc.) 
p. liv, Porters & poulers, & specially false takers On these.. 
spare must thou none expence. 1607 Hirron Hs. I. 246 
It was not enough for Zacheus, that..hee was no poller or 
robber of the poore. 1640 Sir J. Cucrerer in Rushw. Hist. 
Coll. in. (1692) 1. 33 A Nest of Wasps, or Swarm of Vermin, 
.. the Monopolers and Polers of the People. 1674 {see 
Pitver 1 f}. ; 

3. a. One who votes at an election; a voter. 
b. One who registers voters (Webster, 1828). 

1776 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 121/1 The total number of 
pollers at this election. 1807 in Spit Pub. Frals. X1. 58 
Who'll come forward and now he my poller? 

Pollerone, obs. form of PouLDRON. 


+ Pollet, -ette. Oés. [app. aphetic form of 
F. épaulelte (16th c. espauledie): see EPAULET.] 

1. A small pouldron: = EpavLet 3. 

21548 Hatt Chrox., Hen. /V 12 One sorte had the yam- 
brases the pacegardes the grandgardes, the poldren the pol- 
lettes parted with golde and azure. 1846-60 FairHott 
Costiuine Gloss. (ed. 2), Pollets or Epaulleties, were small 
overlapping protections of plate for the shoulders, 

+ 2. ? (Something pertaining to chimes.) Ods. 

1633-4 1n Swayne Sarum Churchw. Acc. (1896) 317 A 
pollett for ye Chimes, 2d. 3 clackes and 3 pollettes for the 
higger bells, 1s. ; 

Polleti(e )ke, -tique, obs. forms of Po.itic. 

Po'll-e:vil. Also 7-8 pole-evil. [f. Pout sd.} 
+ Evin sé. 7 a.) An inflamed or ulcerous sore 
between the ligament of the neck of a horse and 
the atlas or first bone of the neck. 

1607 Torsert Four. Beasts (1658) 280 The Poll evill. .is 
a disease like a Fistula growing betwixt the ears {of a horse] 
and the poll or nape of the neck. 1683 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 1883/4 She hath the Pole-Evil, and there are white 
Spots in the place. 1741 Compl, Fam.-Piece 1. 451 To 
cure the Poll-Evil, and swell’'d Neck from bleeding. 1755 
Pennsylvania Gaz. 14 Aug. 3/2 They took with them a Iarge 
bay horse, that has the pole-evil. 1831 Youatr Horse 153 
Now comes the whole art of treating the poll-evil. 


|| Pollex (pgleks). Anat. Pl. po!lices (-isiz). 
{Lat., = thumb, also great toe.J] The innermost 
digit of the fore limb in air-breathing vertebrates ; 
in man, etc., the thumb, Sometinies used to in- 
clude the corresponding digit of the hind limb 
(the great toe), distinctively called HaLiux. 

1835-6 Todds Cycl. Anat. 1. 571/2 The pollex in the 
great whale has two bones. 1854 Owen Ske/. & Teeth in 
Orr's Circ. Sc. 1. Org. Nat. 231 The pollex, or the first 
digit, exceeds the third..in length. 1872 Mivart E/ewz. 
Anat. iv. (1873) 174 When a digit is wanting it is generally 
the pollex, as in spider monkeys. 

Polley, obs. form of PULLEY. 

Pollical (pelikal), a. Anat. [f L. pollex, 
pollic-em (see POLLEX)+-AL.] Of or pertaining to 
the pollex or thumb, as pol//ical muscles. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. ‘=e 

Po'llicar, a. [ad. L. pollicaris, f. pollex thumb.] 

+1. (See quot.) Ods. rare —°. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Pollicar, of or belonging lo a 
lhunh or toe; of an inch in length or breadth. 

2. Anat. = PoLuica. 

[1656: see 1.] 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Plollicar| artery, a 
syn. for the Arteria princeps pollicis. 

Pollicate (pgliké), a. Zool. [f. L. pollex, 
pollic-em (see POLLEX) +-aTE2.] Having thumbs; 
belonging to the obsolete order /o//écafa, including 
the Quadrumana and most Marsupials, with an 
opposable digit or thumb on each limb. 

_ 1890in Cent. Dict. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Pollicate, possess- 
ing Pollices. ; . 

Pollicate, dial. variant of PULLICATE. 

Po'lice, Po'licie, -cy, obs. ff. Poticr, Pottcy. 

+ Polli-citate, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. folli- 
citat-, ppl. stem of pollicrlari, freq. of pollicérz to 
promise: see -ATE%.] trans. To promise. 

1657 Tomuinson Renon's Disp. 294 It evacuates blood and 
pollicitates many more commodities. {1657 Physt.al Dict., 
Pollicitates, promises, assures, warrants.] 


Pollicitation (pJlisité-fan). [ad. L. pollicz- 
lalio-nem, vbl. sb. of follict/dri to promise: sce 
prec. and -aTIon. So F. polléctlalion (15th c. in 
Godefroy).] The action of promising; a promise ; 
a document conveying a promise; sfec. in Czvil 
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Law, a promise not yet formally accepted, and 
therefore in certain cases revocable. 

1528 Garpiner in Pocock Rec. RY I. li. 133 As yet the 
pope’s holiness hath not required the king’s pollicitation. 
¢ 1555 Hareseietp Divorce {fen. V/1/ (Camden) 182 His 
promise and pollicitation passed upon the same. 1602 F. 
HerinG Anat. 14 Vaunting Pollicitations of binding Beares, 
and moouing Mountaines. 1715 Burnet //fst, Ref. m1. 
4t These are in the Promise, or Pollicitation, which I do now 
publish. 19726 Fippes }Vo/sey 1. 433 His Holiness. .signed 
a Pollicitation, whereby he obliged himself to confirm the 
sentence, 1875 Poste Gaius m1, Comm, (ed. 2) 360 Pollicita- 
tion is the ofler of he one party before it is accepted by the 
other. 1894 Mrs. Hore 1st Divorce Hen. V{// 121 They 
were to try to get a ‘policitation’, or promise, from the 
Pope thal he would not remove the cause lo Rome. 

Pollinar (pp'linas), @. rave-°. [ad. L. folli- 
ndris of or belonging to fine flour: see POLLEN.] 
= POLLINOSE. 

1858 Mayne £ xpos. Lex., Pollinaris, applied to a surface 
.-covered with a very fine dust resembling pollen: pollinar. 

+ Pollina‘rious, a. Ods. rare—°. In tyth c. 
Dicts. erron. pollen-. [f. L. pollindrius of or 
belonging to fine flour (see PoLLEN) + -ovs.] 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Pollinarious .., pertaining to fine 
flower or meal. 1830 Maunpber Dict., Pollenarious, con- 
Sisting of meal. — — 

|| Pollinarium (pplinéeridm). Zot. Pi. -ia. 
[mod.L., f. as next, after ovarzum ovary, etc.] a 
In phanerogams, = PoLLInium. b. In cryptogams, 
= CYSTIDIUM 2. 

1881 Bentuam in JFrul. Linn. Soc. XVIII. 301 His repre- 
sentation of the pollinarium of J/onomerta. 1895 Syd. Soc. 
Lex. Pollinarium, one of the organs of which several are 
present on the Aysueninne of certain Fungi, and whichsome 
observers consider to he male organs. 

[f L. pollen, 


Pollinary (pg'linari), a. Bot. 
pollin-, in mod. Bot. L. = Potten 2 + -ary1.] 
Of or pertaining to pollen; concerned in the pro- 
duction of pollen. 

1881 BentHAM in Fral. Linn. Soc. XVII. 285 The con- 
fusion occasioned by the term {caxdic/e] having been applied 
to three very different parts of the pollinary system. 

Pollinate (pp'linet), v. fot. [f. as prec. + 
-ATE 3,] ¢vazs. To besprinkle with pollen or shed 
pollen upon (the stigma, or the nucleus of the 
ovule in Gymnosperms) in order to feitilization. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 813 In protozynous 
flowers. .the stigma has already been pollinated by foreign 
pollen or has even withered up and fullen off. /dd., While 
the insect is moving about .., its back laden with pollen 
comes into contact with the stigmatic surface and pol- 
linates it. : ; 

Pollination (pglinafon). Bot. [f. as prec. + 
-ATION.] The action of pollinating ; deposition of 
pollen in order to fertilization. 

1875 Bennetr & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 429 A considerable 
lime, occasionally even months, often elapses hetween pol- 
lination and fertilisation ; but commonly only a few days 
or hours. 1882 Nature XXVI. 307/1 The insects which visit 
particular species and assist in their pollination. 

+ Pollinctor. Ods. [a. L. pollinctor, agent-n. 
from follingére to wash (a corpse) and prepare 
it for the funeral pile.] One who prepared a dead 
body for burning or embalming, by washing, 
anointing, ete. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. vit. xix. 384 What is 
delivered by Herodotus concerning lhe egyptian Pol- 
linctors, or such as annointed the dead. 1664 EveLyn 
Sylva (1776) 315 One of the greatest secrets used by our 

ollinctors and mountebanks who pretend to this emhalm- 
ing mystery. 1705 Phil. Traus. XXV. 2107 An Embalmer 
or Surgeon; a Pollinctor or Apothecary. 

So + Polli‘neture Ods. [ad. L. pollinctira], the 
washing, anointing, etc. of a dead body, in pre- 
paration for burning or burial. (In first quot. 7g.) 

16., /uscription on brass in Tredington Churchyard, 
Praises on tomhs are but a pollincture, 1656 in Blount 
Glossogr. 1695 J. Epwarps Perfect. Script. 188 {He} had 
skill to dissect bodies in order to their pollincture. 

Polling (pélig), v6/. 56. [f. Pout v. +-1NG 1.) 
The action of the verb PoLL, in various senses. 

16 +1. The cutting of hair; shearing, clipping, 
cropping. Ods. 

1439 Litt, Red Bk. Bristol (1900) 153 That no Craftesman 
..do not ocupye his seid Crafte in schavyng nor polling ..in 
non Sonday. 1585 Ase. Sanpys Serm. (Parker Soc.) 325 It 
cost him [Samson] a polling. wherein stood his strength, 
a 1653 Gouce Couim. Heb. xi. 32, Had not man sinned, his 
hair would bave had no need of polling. 

2. The cutting off of the top of a tree. 

1626 Bacon Sy/va §58 The oft cutting, or Polling of 
Hedges, ‘Trees, and Herbs, doth conduce much to their 
Lasting. /did. § 424 The Powling and Cutting of the Top, 
maketh them grow spread and bushy. ! 

+3. Plundering, extortion, spoliation, pillage, 
robbery ; an instance of this. Polling and pilling: 
see PILLING védJ. sb. 1b. Obs. 

1513 Brapsuaw St. Werburge 1.159 Extorcion, pollynge 
opteyned no grace. 1544 WriorHEstey Chroz. (Camden) 1. 
150 For misusinge of the Kinges commission and powelinge 
of his subjectes. 1547-1661 [see Pittine v/s. 1h]. 1581 
J. Bett Haddon’s Answ. Osor. 402, Yo prevent this pelt- 
yng powlyng of the Proctours. 1583 Stuspes Ana/. Abus. 
u. (1882) 31 Polling, pilling and shauing of his poore tenants. 
165t Wen.pon Crt. Fas /, etc. 205 The High-Commission 
Court ..in which all Pollings and tyrannizings over our 
Estates and Consciences were practised. 1665 Man.ey 

| Grotius' Low C. Warres 32 The unexpected Charges of 
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the War, though oftentimes under that pretence, are hidden 
all manner of Deceit and Polling. 

+4. concr. pl. The results or proceeds of polling 
(in various senses): see quots. Obs. 

1557 TussEr 102 Points Hust. \xvi, Then lop for thy 
fewel, the powlinges well growen. 1585 Hicins Yunens’ 
Nomenclator 167/1 A Barbars towell,. .for the cuttings or 
pollings of the haire to fall vpon. 1675 tr. Canden's Hist. 
£ liz. 1, (1688) 440 Crammed with the Spoils and Pollings 
of the poorer sort. 1835 C. W. Stocker Fuvenal 57 note, 
The wealthier Romans, on arriving at manhood, dedicated 
lhe first shavings of their beard and pollings of their hair to 
some deity. 

II. 5. The registering or casting of votes. 

1625 in Commons Debates (Camden) 45 The pollinge would 
Jast three days. 1697 Damrier Voy. round World Introd. 
(1699) 5 Which Party soever should upon Polling appear 
to have the Majority, they should keep the Ship. 17 
To.pervy //ist.2 Orphans I. 67 By keeping the estate in 
his hands, tho’ mortgaged. ., he preserved his right of poling 
at an election for the county. 1839 M‘Crxiocn Acc. Brit. 
Enipire 11. 100 Such polling is to continue for two days 
only, being successive days, for seven hours on the first day, 
and eight hours on the secondday of polling. 1883 A/anch. 
Exam. 24 Oct. 4/6 The polling in the election of nine 
meinbers of the ..School Board. ; 

III. 6. attrib. and Comb. +a. in sense 3; Db. 
in sense 5, as polling-agent, -book, -boolh, -clerk, 
-diy, -districl, -place, -slalton. 

@ 1557 StarrorD Proc/am. in Strype Eccl. Mem. (1721) 
If I. App. lxxi. 262 This whole realme of Englande shall. .be 
delyvered from all suche powling paymentes, as the quene 
dothe daylye geve to Spanyardes. 1581 J. Bett //addon's 
Axnsw. Osor. 404 Peradventure these fellowes are to much 
ashamed of theyr powlyng pranckes, and..can render no 
reasonable excuse for their bribery and pilladge. 1613 
Wither Abuses Strift 1. viii, What Rascall poling sutes 
doe they devise, ‘Io adde new Summes unto their Trea-uries. 

b. 1832 Act 2 Will. 1V,c 45 § 70 Incase the Proceedings 
shall he so interrupted or obstructed at any particular 
Polling Place or Places. 1852 Dickens Sleak Ho, x), Away 
lo hustings and polling-booths. 1863 H.Cox /ust/t.1. viii. 
113 The vote is given viva voce, and entered in a polling- 
book by the polling-clerk. /4/d., Not more than a limited 
number of voters may he polled at each polling-place. 188z 
Ocitvig (Annandale!, Pol/ing-sherif/, in Scotland, the pre- 
siding officer at a polling-station. 

Polling (pé-lin), Af/. a. [f. PoLn v. + -1NG 2,] 
That polls; that plunders ; extortionate, exacting ; 


cheating (ofs.). See also PILLING AA/. a. 

1540 St. Papers Hen. VII, VIL. 234 This [Valenciens] 
ys waxed the derest and pollyngst town of the worlde. 
1562 J. Heywoop Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 147 Would thale 
wife {the ale-wife}] play the poulyng queane:; Yet measure 
will nollie. 1612 Bacon Ess., Judicature, Amongst the briers 
and brainhles of catching and poling Clearkes and Ministers. 

+ Polling -penny, -pence, //. Ods. [f Poxt- 
ING v6/. sb. + PENNY, PENCE.] Money paid or 
exacted as poll-tax ; hence, esp. in A/., a poll-tax. 

1555 Bravroro Supplic. O. Eliz. F ij, Wil englishmen.. 
suffer to he poled and pilled moste miserably, in payeng con- 
tinually suche polingpence, and intollerable tollages? 1591 
Troub. Raigne K. Fohn (1611) 42 Neuer an Italian priest 
of them all, shall eyther haue tythe, tole, or polling penny 
out of England. 1592 Greene Ufst. Courtier Cjh, Yea 
rather than thy brauery should faile hegge powling pence 
for the verye smoke that coms out of poore mens chimnies. 
1607 Markuam Cavadl. 11. (1617) 35 To get vnhonest polling 
pence to their owne purses. ‘ 

Pollinic (pflinik), a. Fos. [f. L. pollen, -in-em 
+ -1¢.] Pertaining to, consisting of, or containing 
pollen. Lollinic chamber = pollen-chamber ; fol- 
linic mass = pollen-mass: see PoLLEN 3. Also: 


Pollinical a. 

1866 Mayne Exfos. Lex., Pollinicus..L.C. Richard terms 
pollinic masses the heap of compact pollen that fills each 
partial cavity of the anther in the Orchidex and Asclefpr- 
adez. 1882 Pop. Sc. Monthly XX. 780 Designate thecavity 
as the pollinical chamher. 1885 Goopate Péysiol. Bot. 
(1892) 438 A sort of depression at the summit of the endo- 
sperm, which has been called the pollinic chamber. 

Polliniferous (pplini-féras), 2. Also erron.. 
pollen-. [f. as prec. + -[1]FEROUS. ] 

1. Bol. Bearing or producing pollen. 

1830 Linptey Wat. Syst. Pot. 249 The male flowers con- 
sist of a peltate scale, around which are arranged several 
polliniferous cavities. 1881 Gard. Chron. XVI. 727 The 
polliniferous portion of the anther consists of a single sac. 

92. Enlom. = next. (erron.) ; 

1866 W. E. Suuckarp Brit. Bees 20 A bee without polli- 
niferous organs cannot collect pollen. ; 

Pollinigerous (-i-dzéras), 2. Enxtom. [fas 
prec. + -[1]cErous.] Carrying, or adapted for 
carrying, pollen. ; 

1819 G. SAMOvELLE Extontol. Compend. 272 Hinder feet 
not pollinigerous. 1865 W. E. Suuckarp Brit. Bees 103 
Pollinigerous and honey-collecting organs. 1895 E. Saunpers 
Brit. Hymenoptera Aculeata 303 Pollinigerous hairs either 
on the tibiae..or on the ventral surface of the abdomen. 

| Pollinium (p/linidm). Bo’. Pl. -ia. [mod. 
L., f. pollen, pollin-, POLLEN 2 + -217 as in anthert- 
dium ,archegoniunt,etc.} Acoherent mass of pollen-- 
grains in each cavity of the anther, characteristic 


of the Orchidacex and Asclepiadacee. ; 

1862 Darwin Orchids Introd. 5 The pollen-masses, with- 
their caudicles and other appendages, are called tle Pollinia. 
1863 — in Life § Lett. (1887) 11. 264 He has actually 
seen crowds of hees flying round Catasetum, with the 
pollinia sticking to their backs, 1875 Bennett & Dver 
Sachs’ Bot. 488 Contrivances hy means of which insects.. 
extract from the pollen-sac the pollinia or the masscs of 
pollen which ave glued together. 


POLLINIVOROUS. 


Pollini-vorous, 2. (erron. pollen-.) [fas 
prec. + L. -vor-us devouring + -ovs.] Devouring 


or feeding on pollen. 

1836-9 Todd's Cycl. Anat. 11. 897/2 In some of the 

llenivorous. genera..the clypeus posterior seems to have 

coine entirely obliterated. ; 

Po-llinize, pollenize,v. [f. L. pollen, pollin- 
(or directly f, POLLEN) + -1ZE.]  /rans.= POLLINATE. 
So Polliniza-tion (-en-) = PoLLINATION. 

18.. .Vature (O.), No flower gave a fruit without having 
its stigmata pollenized by crossing. 1878 T. MerHan 
Flowers & Ferns U.S. 1. 59 The pistil has been fully 
develop:d and is ready for pollenization, 1896 HEexstow 
Wild Flowers 167 A very similar method of pollinization 
will be seen in the enchanter’s niglitshade, 

| Pollinodium (pplindwdidm). Bot. [mod.L., 
f. as prec. + -ddt02; see -oDE.] The antheridium 
or male reproductive organ in ascomycetous fungi, 
which grows close to the ascogonium or female 
organ of the same plant, and in fertilization unites 
with it directly or by an outgrowth. Hence 
Pollino-dial a., pertaining to or of the nature of 
a pollinodium. 

1875 Dennett & Dyer Sacks’ Bot. 258 From the lowest 
coil of the ascogonium two slender branches now shoot 
out..; one of these developes more quickly. .. This branch 
is the Antheridium Pollinodium of De Bary). 1882 Vines 
Sachs' Bot, 311 Vhe carpogonia and pollinodia are developed 
together at the points at which the mycelial filaments cross 
one another... hey are both small lateral branches. 1886 
— in Encycl. Brit. XX. 428/2 In some plants..which have 
pollinodial antheridia, self-fertilization alone is possible. 


Pollinoid pg linoid’. Zot. [f. as prec. +-o1p.] 
Each of the (non-motile) male fertilizing cells of 
certain Cryptogams, as the red scaweeds, and the 
ascomycetous fungi. 

1892 Chambers’ Encycl. 1X. 289/1 (Scaweeds) The male 
organs [of Dictyotacea:] produce non-motile fertilising cells 
resembling the pollinoids of the Rhodophycez. 

Pollinose (jp'lindus), 2. Eztom. [ad. mod.L. 
pollinds-us, f. as prec.; see -OSE.] (See quot.) 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. 1V. x\vi. 275 Pollinose.. 
Covered with a loose mealy and often yellow powder resem- 
bling the pollen of flowers. : 

Pollipode, obs. f. PoLyrop. Pollish/e, obs. ff. 
PousH v. Pollitick(e, etc., obs. ff. Poxiric. 
Pollity, obs. f. Potity !; var. Ponty 2 Oss. 


Polliwog, pollywog (pp'liwpg). dial. and 
U.S. Forms: a. 5 polwygle, 7 porwig(g)le, 
9 porriwiggle, purwiggy. 8. 6 polwigge, 7 
polewigge, po(o lwig, 9 polliwig, polly-wig, 
polliwog, pollywog. [ME. polwygle, f. Pott sé.1 
+ WiccLe v, The forms fofwig, ctc., are either 
shortened from folwye/e, or formed with the dial. 
wig vb. to wag.] A tadpole. 

a, €1440 Promp. Parz. 408/1 Polwygle, wyrme. 1646 
Sir T. Browse /’send, Ef. 329 The spawne is white, con- 
tracting by degrees a blacknesse, answerable .. unto the 
porwigle or Tadpole, that is, that animall which first pro- 
ceedeth from it. a@182z5 Foxsy Voc, £. Anglia, Purwiggy, 
atadpole. 1855 Ropixson [WVhitby Gloss., Porriwiggles, 
tadpoles and other tortuous animalcula in water. 

B. 1592 Nasne 4 Lett. Con/fut. (1593) 63 Thou hast a 
prety polwigge sparrows taile peake. 1601 Hottanp /’iny 
I. 265 Some little mites of blackish flesh, which they call 
Tadpoles or Polwigs. a@18z5 Foray Voc. £. Anglia, Polli- 
wigs. 1835-40 IH1atisurtON Clock, (1862) 321 Little ponds 
-. nothing but pollywogs, tadpoles, and minims in them. 
1862 Lowett Bigdw P. Ser. 11. 80 ‘Lord knows’, protest 
the polliwogs, ‘ We're anxious to be grown-up frogs’. 1892 
Working WWen's Coll. Frnl. Oct. 124 In this pond dwells 
the pollywog, loggerhead, or tadpole. 

b. U.S. ..s a political nickname. 

1854 L. Orirnant Ffisodcs (1887) 47 Filibusters, polly- 
wogs, and a host of other nicknames. 1864 Sata in Daily 
Ted. 27 Sept., ‘he slimy machinations of the pollywog poli- 
ticians have usurped the government of our city’, said Poer. 


+ Poll-money (pél,mzni). Obs. [f. Potr 
56.14 Money sb.] Money levicd, exacted, or paid, 
at a fixed rate per head for every person, or (quot. 


21618) for every head of cattle; capitation; poll-tax. 

1526 TinpALE Jatt. xvii. 24 They that were wont to 
gadre poll money, cam to Peter. /éid. 25 Of whome do the 
kynges off the erth take tribute or poll money? a 1618 
Raceicn Prerog. Parl. (1665) 54 By reason of the trouble- 
some gathering of the polemony upon sheep, .. this act of 
subsidy was repealed. 1638 Drumm. or Hawtn. /reue 
Wks. (1711) 169 To be slaves to your fellow-subjects, pay 
them intolerable taxes, loans, pole-monies, and odious excises. 
1662 Petty 7a-res vii. ‘l'racts (1769) 50 Poll-money is a tax 
upon the persons of men, either upon all simply and in- 
differently, or else according to some known title or mark 
of distinction upon each. /67d., The poll-monies which have 
been levied of late, have been wonderfully confused. 1667 
Perys Diary s Apr., This morning come to me the Collectors 
for my Poll-money...1 paid for my title as Esquire and place 
of Clerk of Acts, and my head and wife's, and servants’ and 
their wages, £40 17s, 1692 Woop Life (O.H. S.) III. 386 
Apr. 8 [Paid] pol-money 1/f. xs., to carry on a vigorous war 
against the French king...April 13... paid 21s. for a gent, 
and my pole .. whereas the fellowes of houses.. pay but 
their pole 1s—a very heavy and unjust tax. 1727-41 
Cuambers Cycl., Poll-money, or capitation, a tax imposed 
.-either on all indifferently, or according to some known 
mark of distinction, as quality, calling, etc... Thus, by the 
statute 18 Car. II every subject .. was assessed .. according 
to his degree; every duke rool. marquis 80l. haronet 3ol. 
knight 2ol. esquire rol. etc. and every single private person 
r2d. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog, 11. 28 Paper, corporations, 
dJand, houses, and poll-money, also raise a considerable sum, 
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Pollock: see Poutack. 

Poll-tax (powl;teks). [f Pont sb,.1+ Tax sé.] 
A tax levied on every person; a capitation or 
head-tax. A later name for PoLL-MoneEy. 

1694 MotrswortH Account of Denmark 111 Here is com- 
monly one Poll-tax at least every year. 1726 SHELVOCKE 
Voy. round World 462 Vhe Dutch..exact from all the men 
a Poll-Tax of a dollar a month. 1794 Sourney Wat 7yler 
i. iii, Why is this ruinous poll-tax imposed, But to support 
your court's extravagance? 1825 JFFFERSON Axutfobiog. & 
Writ, Wks. 1859 I.29 The practice of the Southern colonies 
bas always been to make every farmer pay poll taxes upon 
all his laborers, whether they be black or white. 1866 
Rocers Agric. § Prices 1. iv. 84 Vhe limit of age in the 
first poll-tax was sixteen, in the second fifteen, years. . 

+ Pollu:cible, a. Obs. rare—°. [ad. L. polliic?. 
otits sumptnous, f. Jo/litcére to offer as a sacrifice.] 

1623 Cockeram, Pollucible, gay, sumptuous. : 

Po'llucite. 4/7. [orig. named /o/ux (Breit- 
haupt, 1846), being associated with Castor or 
CasToRITE.] Silicate of aluminium and czsium, 


found in brilliant transparent colourless crystals. 

[1847 Amer. Frnd. Sc. Ser. 1. I11. 430 Pollux resembles 
castor in crystallographic and physical characteristics. ] 
1868 Dana A/in, (ed. 5) 249 Pollucite. 1896 Asner. Frid. 
Se. Ser. iv. 1. 458 Pollucite is not very abundant. 

Pollutant (p/lizé-tant). rare. [f. PoLLUTE?. +, 
-anTl.} A polluting agent or medium. 

1892 Pall Mall G. 22 Dec. 6/2 Waste acid as a pollutant. 

Pollute (pl'zt), p72, a. Obs. exc. poet. [ad. L. 
pollit-us defiled, pa. pple. of fol/ucre (see next).] 
= POLLUTED ff/. a. (Originally as pa. pple.) 

¢ 1374 Cuavucer Soeth. 1. pr. iv. 12 (Camb. MS.) Pat I hadde 
polut and defowled my conscience witb sacrilege. ¢ 1380 
Wryeuie Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 181 Tyme in his owne kynde 
may neper be holy ne pollut. ¢1425 Wyxroun Cron, v. 
ix. 1663 A woman pan of pollute fayme, Pat callit Melancia 
was be nayme. 1513 BrapsHaw St. Werburge 1. 3473 
Lest the .. wiked myscreauntes With pollute handes.. 
Shulde touche her body. 1629 Mitton Nativity 41 And 
on her naked shame, Pollute with sinfull blame, The Saintly 
Vail of Maiden white to throw. 1830 W. Puituirs J/¢. 
Sinai i, 327 With moral leprosy pollute of heart, And 
dead to righteousness. /did. 1v. 150 The people. .drank 
The wave pollute. 

Pollute (pjlizt), v. Also 4-7 polute, 5 
polewt. {[f. L. pol/it-, ppl. stem of pollecre to 
soil, defile, f. *or (= pro) forth + Zucye to wash.] 

1. trans. To render ceremonially or morally im- 
pure ; to impair, violate, or destroy the purity or 
sanctity of; to profane, desecrate ; to sully, corrupt. 

(¢1374: see Pottute ffl. a.) 1382 Weir Lev. xxi. 6 
Holi thei shulen be to her God, and thei sbulen not polute 
[1388 defoule, Vulg. polluent] his name. c1400 Afol, 
“oll. 36 Wip swilk cursidnes bei polewt be hous. 1582 
StanyvHurst nets u. (Arb.) 66, I may not, I dare not 
pollute Gods heaunlye, with handling. 1633 Pryxnxe 
Histrio-Af, 1. 
relation of which is sufficient to pollute the eares that heare 
them, the common aire that receives them. 1788 Gipson 
Dect. § F. x\. (1869) 11. 466 Churches and altars were polluted 
by atrocious murders. 1857 Buckte Civé/z. I. viii. 526 The 
clergy ..urging him to exterminate the heretics, whose pre- 
sence they thought polluted France. 

2. To make physically impure, foul, or filthy ; 
to dirty, stain, taint, befoul. 

@ 1548 Hatt Chron., Edw. JV 223 Thei..with their proper 
bloud, embrued and polluted their awne handes. 1585 
1. Wasiuincton tr. Vicholay'’s Voy. iv. ii. 115 No drop of 
the blond should fall into the water, least the same shuld 
therby be polluted. 1656 Eart Mono, tr. Boccalin’’s Advts, 
Jr. Parnass. \. xxxv. (1674) 42 Cicero's divine and painfull 
labours.. were polluted by flies and moths in every Book- 
binders shop. 1719 Pore //jad x1x. 30 Shall fliesand worms 
obscene pollute the dead? 1860-1 Ftor. NiGHTINGALE 
Nursing 20 Within the last few years, a large part of 
London was in the daily habit of using water polluted 
by the drainage of its sewers and water-closets. 

tb. pa. pple. Marked as if stained. Ods. rare. 

1658 Rowtanp Jonfet's Theat. [ns.972 The wings are 
long and blackish, and polluted with little black spots. 

Hence Polluting vé/. sé. and ppl. a. 

1580 H. Girrorp Efist. Claudius Ptholomezus Wks. (1875) 
35 Euery one holdes her [poverty] in contempt, filling her 
with..most spitefull pollutinges. 1599 Marston Sco. Vi7- 
lanie \.iii. 183 Factors for lewdnes, Brokers for the deuill, 
Infect our soules with all polluting euilL 1609 Downxam 
Chr. Liberty 31 The contrarie to sanctifying, is polluting. 
1819 SHELLEY Prometh, Unb.1. 160 Her pining sons uplifted 
Their prostrate brows from the polluting dust. 1897 Mary 
Kincstey Hi. Africa 475 It saved the polluting et a long 
stretch of market road. 

Polluted (pAited), ps7. a. [f. prec. +-ED1.] 
Defiled, rendered impure or unclean. 

¢1400 Afol. Loll. 53 Wen be body and blod of Crist is 
tretid wip foul hands, and polutid conciens. 1535 Cover- 
DALE Yer. xxiii. 11 The prophetes and the prestes them 
selues are poluted Ypocrytes. 1667 Mitton P. “£. x11. 110 
Resolving from tbenceforth To leave them to tbir own 
polluted wayes. 1777 Locan in Scott. Paraphr. vu. iii, 
Can troubled and polluted springs a hallow'd stream 
afford? 1888 Miss Brappon Fatal Three 1. v, She has 
been using tbat polluted water for the last three weeks—and 
poisoning a whole village. 

Hence Pollutedly cdv., in a polluted condition, 
with pollution; Pollu:tedness, polluted state. 

1617 Hieron Hhs. 11. 344 There is naturally a kinde of 
pollutednesse in the lips of man, whereof Isaiah complayned. 
1635 Hevwoop //ierarch: 1, 28 Pollutedly into the world 
I came; Sad and perplext I liv'd. 

Polluter (pjllzta:). [f. as prec. + -ER1.] 
One'who pollutes; a defiler; one who profanes. 


i. fii. 92 Grosse abominations..the very | 


POLO. 


1550 Bae Exg. Votarzes u. 65 A defyler of relygyon and 
polluter of their holye ceremonyes. @ 1665 J. Goopwin 
Filled w. the Spirit (1867) 232 Purged and rid of such 
polluters and profaners of tbeir dignity. 1823 Lxaminer 
706/2 The polluter, not tbe purifier, of his fellow creatures. 

Pollution | p/liz fan). Forms: 4 pollusyone, 
4-5 pol l)jucio(u)n, 5 polucyon, 7 pollusion, 
6- pollution. fad. L. follition-em defilement, 
noun of action from pollucre to PoLtuTE. So F. 
pollution (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. The action of polluting, or condition of being 
polluted; defilement; uncleanness or ‘impurity 
caused by contamination (physical or moral). 

¢14z0 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 1301 Safe I wold desyre 
yow spare Pollucion. ¢1485 Dighy AZ) st. (1882) 11. 1988 
Hys pryde owt of my love xall have polucyon. 1594 
Nasue U7:fort. Trav. 13 His purse was.. I think verily a 
puritane, for it kept it selfe from any pollution of crosses. 
a 1684 Leicuton /¥V%s. (1835) I. 114 The soul and body of 
all mankind are stained by the pollution of sin. 1792 Axecd. 
W, Pitt WII. xliv. 165 Sucb a mode of warfare was a con- 
tamination, a pollution of our national character. 1876 
Miss Brappon ¥. Haggard’s Dan, 1}. 16-It seemed to 
him that there was pollution in such contact. 1894 Datly 
News 25 Apr. 2/2 One of the principal difficulties of freeing 
the river from pollution was that ceitain persons had pre~ 
scriptive rights to pass their sewage into the Thames at 
Staines and some otber places. 

b. concr. Anything polluted. 

1870 Bryant //iad 1, I. 17 The warriors purified the camp, 
And, casting the pollutions to the waves, They burned to 
Phoebus cbosen hecatombs. 

2. Ceremonial impurity or defilement ; 
fanation of that which is sacred. 

1382 Wyctir Fudith iv. 10 Lest weren 3yuen ther childer 
in to prei,..and the holi thingus of hem in to pollucioun. 
¢1645 Howett Lett. (1650) II. lv. 72 They will make a pre- 
cedent prayer to their soules to depart from their bodies in 
the interim, for fear she partake of the same pollution. 1667 
Mitton P. L. x1. 355 Thir strife pollution brings Upon the 
Temple. 1726 AvYLIFFE Parergon 194 The contrary to Con- 
secration is Pollution, which is said to happen in Churches 
by Homicide. 4 A 

3. Seminal emission apart from coition; self- 
pollution. 

1340 Hamro.e Prose Tr. 11 Alswa here es forbodene all 
maner of wilfull pollusyone procurede..agaynes kyndly oys. 
©1440 Alphabet of Talcs 238 He had a pollucion of bis sede. 
1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict, (ed. 2), Pollutio nocturna, 
an involuntary Pollution in the Night, caused by lecherous 
Dreams. 1878 tr. von Ziemssen’s Cycl. Med. VIII. 828 
This kind of loss is called a pollution. 

Hence t Poliu'tionate a. [cf. affectionate, cont- 
passtonate, etc.], charged with pollution, foul; 
whence + Pollu‘tionately adv., foully. 

1593 Nasue Christ's 7. (1613) 57 No Hog:sty is now so 
pollutionate as the earth of Palestine. /dzd. 146 Their 
transplendent iuyce so pollutionately employd. 

+ Pollu-ve, wv. Sc. Obs. [perh. for polluue, pollue, 
a. I. pollucr, L. pollucre: see POLLUTE v.] ¢rans. 


= POLLUTE v. 

1533 Bettenpen Livy an. vii. (S. T.S.) 1. 271 Herdonius.. 
dueliing proudlie in pe tempil of Jupiter, polluving [v.7. 
polloving] and defouling euery thing in It? 

Pollux (ppliks). fa. L. Pol/ix, in earlier form 
Pollicés, ad. Gr. ModAvdevxns.] 

l. Gr, Aiyth. Name of one of the twin sons of 
Tyndarus and Leda; hence in As¢ron. the second 
star in the constellation Gemini: see Castor 3, 

1526, 1647 [see Castor? 1]. 1868 Lockyer Guillemin’s 
Heavens (ed. 3) 324 Above Procyon, and towards the Zenith, 
Castor and Pollux point out the Twins. 

2. Alin, = PoLLUCITE: see quot. 1847. 

Polly (peli). Dim. of Pou 56.2 (cf. Patty, 
Peggy); as female name, and name for a parrot. 

[1616 B. Jonson Efigr. 1. ci, And we will have no Poolye 
or Parrot by.] 1827 Hone Lvery-day Bk. 11. 311 One of 
these ‘ images’ was a ‘ Polly '. 

b. Weeping Polly (Australia): see quot. 

1886 Excycl. Brit. XX. 174/1 The native [Queensland] 
grasses are nearly a hundred in number. .tbe weeping Polly 
is Poa cespitosa. 

Pol'y, obs. f. Putter. Pollygony, Follymite, 
Pollypod, obs. ff. Potycony, etc. Pollytick, 
Pollywog: sce Pouitic, PoLtiwoc. Polment, 
var. PULMENT Oés., pottage. 

Polo (pélo). [a. Balti polo: cf. Tibetan pze2z.] 

1. A game of Eastern origin resembling hockey, 
played on horseback with long-handled clubs and 


a wooden ball. 

An ancient game of the East; still played in the upper 
Indus valley, and in Manipur. Introduced first at Calcutta 
and a little later (¢1864)in Punjaub. Played in England in 
July 1872. (Yule.) 

[1842 Vicxe Trav. Kashmir Il. 289 At Shighur I first saw 
the game of the Chaugh4n. .. It is in fact hockey on horse- 
back...The ball, which is larger than a cricket ball, is only 
a globe made of a knot of willow wood, and is called in 
Tibeti Pd.) 1872 Daily News 20 July, The ball of con- 
tention once cast into the open field, Polo was entered upon 
in real earnest. 1875 Browninc /ux Album 1. 333 Polo, 
Tent-pegging, Hurlingham, the Rink, I leave all these 
delights. 1886 A thenxvum 18 Sept. 367/3 The first historical 
event recorded in this volume is the death at polo of the 
Sultan Aikbar. 

2. Hockey played on the water (water folo), 
hockey played on skates (r77z4 polo). 

1884 Graphic 30 Aug. 219/1 Polo proper may be defined 
as bockey on horseback, or rather, pony-back, and .. water, 


pro- 


POLOID. 


polo is hockey on tbe water. 1890 in WEBSTER. 1895 in 
Funk's Stand. Dict. 

3. alirib.and Comb., as polo-ball, -maich, -player, 
-playing, -pony, -slick. 
oor Lavy Brassey The Trades 221 Two or three good 
nags, which are used as chargers and polo-ponies. 1892 
Edin. Rev. Jan. 40 In 1872 the Monmouthshire Polo Club 
was estahlished. 1895 Kiruinc Day's Work (1898) 241 
(Alaltese Cat) Vhe native officers held bundles of polo-sticks, 
long cane-handled mallets, 1895 Outing (U.S.) XXVI. 
478/1 The regulation polo-hall is of hass-wood, three inches 
in diameter, and painted white. Lightness and 1oughness 
are necessary, 1597 fbid, XXX. 479/2 The long coat and 
linen dusters which every polo-hitter affects. 

Hence Po'loist, a player of polo. 

1891 Blackw. Mag. May 651 The veteran poloist. 1898 
Westm. Gaz. 9 Dec. 5/2 As a horseman and poloist he had 
not many rivals. 

+ Poloe, obs. f. Piau [after Urdti pee/ao]. 

1741 Compl, Fam.-Picce 1. ii. 134 To make a Poloe. 

Poloi (poa loid), sb. Geom. [f. Gr. médos axle, 
PoLeE s6,2 + -o1D.] = PoLHODE (which is now the 
usnal term). Also aéirié. or aaj. in polotd curve. 

1862 Caviey Coll. Math. Papers 1V.571 The ‘Extrait’... 
estahlishes also the notions of the Poloid and Serpoloid 
curves. /éid. 572 The pole of the instantaneous axis de- 
scrihes on the ellipsoid a certain curve, the ‘ Poloid’, which 
is the locus of all the points for which the perpendicular on 
the tangent plane has a given constant value- 


Polonaise (pplona*z, pal-), 56. Also 8 polo- 
noise. [a. lt. polonaise, prop. adj. fem. of Zolonazs 
Polish ; lit. a Polish vode or vedingole.] 

1. A name applied, at various periods from ¢ 1770 
onward, to an article of female dress originally sug- 
gested by that of Polish women, being a dress or 
over-dress, consisting of a bodice, with a skirt open 
from the waist downwards; variously modified at 
different times. 

1773 Mrs. Harris in Priv. Lett. La. Malmesbury (1870) 
1. 266 The four ladies were to be dressed in white polonaises. 
19790 Guthrie's Geog. Gramt., Poland (ed. 12) II. 542 The 
hahit of the women comes very near to that of the men, 
a simple Polonaise, or long rohe edged with fur. 1820 Lapy 
Granvicce Lett. (1894) 1. 153 An added or snoulu border 
to the Polonaise. 1835 HVorld of Fashion Feh. 35/1 The 
Polonaise, is a very becoming carriage dress. The form 
resemhles a short pelisse. 1883 7 ruth 31 May 768/2 Tahs 
are universal, They appear on tunics, polonaises, hodices, 
and sleeves. 1899 Daily News 15 Apr. 8/5 There is one 
point of difference hetween the modern polonaise and its 
pucceion =u former is rigidly tight, and plain about the 

ips. 

+b. A similar garnient worn by young boys: 
= Potony! A. 2. Ods. 

1819 Scott Leg. Montrose xvii, This dress..hore some 
resemblance to that called polonaise, still worn hy children 
in Scotland of the lower rank. 

ce. A kind of overcoat for men, usually short and 
edged with fur. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

2. A slow dance of Polish origin, consisting 
chiefly of an intricate march, procession, or pro- 
menade of the dancers in couples; also, the music 
which accompanies this dance, or any music written 
in its peculiar triple rhythm, 

137 Monthly Mag. I1l. 466 The thirteenth [movement], 
a Polonoise, is characterised hy much sweetness and novelty. 
3813 Lapy Burcuersu Le/é. (1893) 93 The hall hegan with 
polonaises, which are in fact only walking in time. 186 
Daily Tel. 22 Oct., The ball, as is usual..in Germany, com- 
menced with a sort of general peramhulation iu couples. It 
is not dancing,..it is simply walking to the music. This 
solemn promenade is known as a Polonaise. 

Hence Polonai'se v. z//7., to dance a polonaise ; 
to move ina slow and stately manner; Polonai‘se- 
wise adv., in the manner of a polonaise. 

1828 De Quincey Rhet. Wks. 1860 X1. 363 Milton .. polo- 
naises with a grand Castilian air, in paces too sequacious 
and processional. 1858 Lapy G. BLoomrirLp Remén. (1883) 
II. xiv, 64 After the presentations .. Her Royal Highness 
polonaised with twenty-two Princes. 1888 Ziimes (weekly 
ed.) 10 Feb, 1/3 The ball is opened hy their Majesties and 
their Court parading round the house in polonaise-wise. 
1898 Westin. Gaz. 5 May 3/2 A cherry red vodle set in deep 
tucks placed polonaise-wise on the skirt. 


+ Polone'se, sb.anda. Obs. Also 8 poloneze. 
[ad. F. fofonais Polish, It. Polonese, f. med.L. 
Polonia Poland : sce -ESE.] 

A. sb. 1. = PoLonalsE 1. 
applied to the material for this. 

1755 Connoisseur No. 52 1. 312 Some squire’s aukward 
daughter, who never yet heard of a Poloneze. 1771 Mrs. 
Grirritu fist. Lady Barton 1. 199 Her gown was a white 
silk polonese. 1974 Lady's Mag. July 379/1 Lady T—nell.. 
chiefly wears a white Persian gown and coat, nade of Irish 
polenese...The Irish polenese is made very becoming—it 
buttons down half the arm—no ruffles, fetc.]. 

2. A_ native of Poland, a Pole. (Sing. and pl.) 

1810 B.D. Clarke Trav. Russia (1839) 47/1 Their features 
are those of the Polonese. 

b. The Polish language. 

1828 Wenster cites Encyc. 

B. adj. = Ports a. 
NAISE IC. 

1774 Westm. Mag. 11. 288 It is not possihle..to fix a 
standard for the dress of Gentlemen :—The Polonese Coats, 
with a silk edging, still prevail. 

+ Polonia (poldunia). Obs, [med.L. Polonta 
Poland.] ‘The country Poland. a¢irié. + Polonia 
heel; cf. Potony! B. 


Also apparently 


Polonese coat = Poro- 


i 


1082 


1611 Rowianpos More Kuaves yet (Percy Soc.) 83 Bootes 
and stockins to our legs doth finde Garters, polonia heeles, 
and rose shooe-strings. 1653 Mitton //iredings144 Austria, 
Polonia and other places. _ 

Polonian (polaunian), @. and sé. 
+ -AN.] 

A. adj. Of Poland; = Potisu a. Obs. or arch. 

1585 T. Wasuincton tr. Vicholay’s Voy. 1v. xiii. 126h, A 
long cappe after the Polonian or Georgian fashion. 1655 
Owen Vind. Evangelicz Wks. 1853 XII. 18 This Captain- 
general of the Polonian forces. 1776 Mickve tr. Casnoens* 
Lusiad Introd. 55 He was a Polonian Jew hy birth, 

B. sé. 1. A native of Poland, a Pole. arch. 

1599 SANDYs Europe Sfec. (1632) 210 Which is the case of 
the Polonians and Venetians at this present. 1704 J. TRApP 
Abra-Mulé\. i. 70 The rough insolence of stern Polonians, 
1864 Burton Scot Aér. II. ii. 179 Scottish colonels that 
served. .against the Tartar, and the Polonian. 

+2. A (woman’s) polonaise. Se, Ods. 

¢1817 Hocc Tals § Sk. 1V. 216 Ladies,..their number 
quite countless—dressed in green pollonians, and _grass- 
green honnets on their heads. 1818 — Brownie of B, M1. 
183 The bogles will .. hae to pit on their pollonians o’ the 
pale colour o’ the fair day-light. 

So + Polonic, + Polonish adjs. = POLISH; 
Po'lonism, a Polish characteristic or peculiarity ; 
Poloniza‘tion, the process of making Polish ; 
Polonize (péu'ldnaiz) v., to make Polish. 

161z Brerewoono Lang. § Relig. Pref. 22 The Belgick, 
*Polonick, Argentine, Augustane, Saxonick,. .Bohemick or 
Waldensian Confession. 1599 Sanpvs Exnropx Sec. (1632) 
121 Reported hy the *Polonish Ambassadour. 1649 S. 
Crarke Lives Fathers, Luther (1634) 253 A certain Polo- 
nish Jew. 190% Speaker 9 Mar. 637/1 ‘Yo discount... the 
*Polonisms of Chopin..and the Gallicisms of Berlioz. 1883 
Pali Mall G. 17 Oct. 4/1 Demanding..the *Polonisation of 
the Galician railways. 1886 Contemp. Rev. Feb. 286 That 
their residence there tends to * Polonize the districts in which 
they live. rg90z Speaker 6 Sept. 594/2 Instead of the 
Prussians Germanising the Poles, the Poles are Polonising 
the Germans. 

Polonium (polounid’m). Chem. [mod.L. and 
F. polonium, {. med.L. Polonta Poland +-1uM: see 
quot. 1900.] A highly radio-active metallic element 
or form of matter, discovered in 1898 by Prof. and 


Mme. Curie in pitchblende. 

1898 Sir W. Crookes Addr. Brit. Assoc. 24 A new con. 
stituent of the uranium mineral piichblende,.. The radiant 
activity of the new hody, to which the discoverers have 
given the name of Polonium, needs neither the excitation of 
light nor tbe stimulus of electricity. 1900 Nature 14 June 
151/2 That [substance] associated with hismuth heing named 
polonium, a name derived from the Polish nationality of 
Mme. Curie. 1906 A‘henzunt 20 Jan. 82/1 In six days it 
becomes radium F, which Prof. Rutherford identifies with 
the polonium of Madame Curie and the radio-tellurium of 
Prof. Marckwald. 

+ Polony |, sé. anda. Obs. [ad. med.L. Polonia 
Poland, F. Pologite.] 

A. sé. 1. Poland. 

1634 E. Knort Charity Maintained \. iv.§16 In Polony, 
Hungary, and Transilvania. 

2. A kind of long coat or gown for young boys, 
having a close-fitting body with loose skirt; = 
POLONAISE I b. 

1818 Scott Hrt. Alidl. v, The hlue polonie that Effie 
made for him..was the first decent dress the hairn ever had 
on, 1825 — Le?t. 11. 257 A sort of dress worn hy children 
in Scotland, and called a polony..which is just a jacket and 
a petticoat all in one. 

B. atirib. or adj. Polish: in names of various 


articles of apparel, etc. 

1610 Rowianps Martin Marke-all (Hunter. Cl.) 23 It is 
a Polony Shoe with a Bel. 1686 Artif. Haudsom. 77 We 
wear Polony heels; or it may he Chopines. c¢ 1660 Gd. 
Counsel agst. Cold Weather 14 Beloved, your Polony heel 
is good, your Wooden heeles better, but those of Corke the 
hest of all 1688 R. Hotme Avazoury 1. 129/1 The Caster 
{hat] is made of Coney Wool, mixt with Polony WoolL 

Polony*%. Also 8 pullony. [Ongin uncer- 
tain: perh. the same as prec.; perh. corruption of 
Boioena,q.v.] In Polony sausage, a sausage made 
of partly cooked pork. 

1764 Exiz. Moxon Eng. Housew. (ed. 9) 75 To make 
eae Sausages. «1845 Hoop Sausage Maker's Ghost 
ii, Preferr’d to all polonies, saveloys, And other foreign toys. 
1878 Gitsert /7/.0/.5. Pinafore 1, I’ve chickens and conies, 
and pretty polonies, And excellent peppermint drops. 

| Polos (pg'lgs). [a. Gr. médos axis, sphere, 
vault of heaven; in late Gr. (Pausanias) a head- 
dress.] A head-dress of cylindrical form, seen in 
some representations of Greek and Oriental god- 
desses. 

1850 Leitcu tr. C. O. Ailler’s Anc. Art (ed. 2) § 363 
Artemis Lusia is also perhaps to be recognised in the idol 
with the polos and torch and how on the vase-painting at 
Berlin. 1887 B. V. Heap Hist. Numorxunz 394 Europa some- 
times .. wears upon her head a polos, showing that she was 
regarded at Gortyna in the light of a powerful goddess. 


olpody, Polron(d, obs. ff. Potyropy, PouL- 
DRON, 

|| Polroz (pp'lrduz), Cornwall. [a. Corn. Zzlros, 
f. pul, Welsh pwil pit + vos, Welsh rhod :—L. rota 
whecl.] The pit under a water-wheel. 

1855 LeircHiLp Cornwall Mines 278 These. .terms appear 
strange to the English language. 1 might add the words 
‘bryle’, ‘chats’, ‘terluing ’,‘dzhu’, ‘ polroz’, ‘zyghyr ’, and 
others, 1881 Raymonpb A/ining Gloss., Polroz \pronounced 
Polrose, Corn{wall], the pit underneath a water-wheel, 

Polshe, obs. form of PoLisH v. 


[f. prec. 


POLTROON. 


+ Polshred, v. Ods. rave—'. [prop. foll-shred, 
f. Pott sé.) + SHRED wv.) Zrans. = POLLARD 2. 

1530 PatsGr. 614/1, I loppe a tree, I croppe, I polshred. 

Polt (pault), 5b. Obs. exc. dial. [Origin obscure : 
in sense 1 it may be a variant of PALT sd.; but 
cannot easily be connected with pelt. It is not 
certain that sense 2 is the same word.] 

1. A blow, a hard rap or knock. Now dial, 

¢ 1610 AS. Bodl. 30 lf. 24h, I tooke him a polt of the pate. 
a1joo 3. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Polt on the Pete,a good 
Rap there. 1700 J. AsGiLt Argument 103 If any one 
hath spite enough to give me a polt,..I only desire them 
first to qualify themselves for my Executioners. @ 1739 
ae Quix. 1. x. (1749) 162 One of those who stood close 

y him. .lifted up a pole he had in his hand, and gave him 
such a polt with it as brought Sancho Panga to the ground. 
1782 Miss Burney Cect/ia 1. ix, He'd go nigh to give me 
a good polt of the head. a@1825 Forsy Voc. £. Anglia, 
Polt, a hard driving blow. 1849 Blackw. Mag. LXVI. 702 
[It] fetched me an awful polt in the right side. 

+2. A pestle or club (cf. Po.t-roor). Ods. 

1612 Cart. Smitu Map Virginia 17 Their core they rost 
in the eare greene, and hruising it in a morter with a Polt, 
lappe it in rowles in the leaues of their corne. 

+b. The club-shaped stem and bulb of a leek. 

1635 Markuam E£xg. /fusb, 1. 1. ii. 9 You shall cut the 
hlades [of leeks] to the polt. 

Polt, v. Now dal. [f. prec. sb.] Zraxs. To 
knock, thrash, beat, bang. 

1649 Butus Eng. /mprov. fpr. (1653) 179 Then polt it, 
or faulter it as some call it, that is, heat it over again in the 
husk. 1669 Woruipce Syst. Agric. (1681) 329 ‘Lo Polt, to 
beat or thrash. 1706 Puitiirs, To Pelt (Country-Word), 
to heat, hang, or thrash. 1831 Lower 7. C/adpole cxxxviil, 
I aim’d ma swish an levell’d well, To polt un on de head. 

Hence Polting-lug (da/.): see quot. 

1853 Frul. R. Agric. Soc. XIV. 1. 441 In Herefordshire 
the ordinary mode of gathering the fruit is hy sending men 
to heat the trees with long slender poles or rods,..these 
poles are provincially termed ‘ polting lugs’. 

Polt, obs. form of Poutt, 

+ Polte, var. pzlie, pa. t. of PILT v. Obs. 

€1380 Sir Ferumb, 2976 Pe hardieste pat were of al be 
trome polte hem to be flizt. : 

| Poltergeist (pp ltor,gaist). [Ger. f. Zolter 
noise, uproar + gest ghost.] A spirit which makes 
its presence known by noises; a noisy spirit. 

1873 Tytor Prin. Cult. 11. 176 Vampires appear in the 
character of the poltergeist or knocker. 1898 A7oxth Sept. 
229 If there he nothing in hallucinations, apparitions, scry- 
ing, second-sight, poltergeists, and the rest. 1902 F. Pop- 
MORE Mod. Spiritualism 1.1. ii. 25. 1903 Edix. Rev. Oct. 
308 Most poltergeists are not content with mere noises. 

Po'lt-foot, ach. Also 6 powlt-, 6-7 poult-, 
7 polte-. [app. f. Pott sd. sense 2 + Foor s6.] 

1. A club-foot. 

1579 Lyty Exphues (Arh.) 97 Venus was content to take 
the hlake Smith with his powlt foote. 1604 Dekker Honest 
Wh, Wks. 1873 I]. 82 My eldest son had a polt foot, 
crooked legs. 1638 Sin T. Hersert 7rav. (ed. 2) 338 The 
women are commonly modest,..shewing nothing hut their 
polt-feet, which from their infancy are straitned. 1659 
Lady Alimony v. in Hazl. Dodsley X1V. 308 Vulcan’s poult 
foot or his smutted look. 1840 Browninc Sordello v. 266 
* Polt-foot ’, sang they, ‘ was in a pitfall now’. 

2. atirib. (often poltfoot) = polt-fooied. 

c1s8 NasHEe Almond for Parrat Bivh, My Bedlam 
hrother Wig. and poltfoote Pag. with the rest of those 
patches. 1602 B. Jonson Poefaster iv. vii, What’s hecome 
of..the poult-foot stinkard, her hushand? 1880 SwinsuRNE 
Stud. Shaks. 185 The rough construction and the poltfoot 
metre, lame sense and limping verse. 

Hence Po‘lt-footed a., club-footed. 

1589 GreENE M/enaphon (Arh.) 39 Though he [Vulcan] 
was polt-footed, yethe was a God. c1619 B. Jonson Merc, 
Vind. Wks. (Rtldg.) 595/1 This polt-footed philosopher, 
old Smug here of Lemnos. 

Polther, Poltice, obs. f. PoLper, PouLTICE. 

Polt-net: see PouT-NET. 

Poltre, obs. form of Pouttry. 

Poltroon (pgltr#n). Forms: 6 pultrowne, 
pultron, 6-7 pultrone, 6-8 poultron, 6-9 pol- 
tron, 7 poultroone, pultroon, poultran, -oun, 
47-9 paltroon, 7- poltroon. fa. F. solirox 
(also in 16th c. fowltron) ‘a knaue, raseall. .; 
dastard, coward; sluggard, lazie-backe, base idle 
fellow’ (Cotgr.), ad. It. polirone ‘a poltron, an 
idle fellow, a base coward, a lazie, lither or sloth- 
full sluggard, a lout’ (Florio 1611), whence also 
med.L. pultro, -onem (S. Francis ¢ 1220, DuCange), 
Sp. poliron, Pg. poltrao; f, It. poltro ‘sluggard, 
idle, lazie, slothfull’ (Florio) + -oze: see -ooN. 
The 16th c. spelling may have been influenced by 
med.L. Originally stressed pultron; poltroon 
(after Fr.) appears in 1664. 

It. foltvo adj. was app. from ¢oltro couch, hed (Florio): 
cf. Milanese folter, Romagn. pu/far resting-place, Venet. 
poltrona couch, Pg. poltrona large arm-chair, and It. 
tpoltrare, poltrire, heside poltronare, poltroneggiare ‘to 
play the poltron,.. to loll and wallow in sloth and idlenesse, 
to lye lazilie in hed as a sluggard’ (Florio). Po/tro, polter,, 
pultar, are referred by Diez to OHG, folstar pillow, holster. 
The fantastic conjecture of the derivation of foltvcx from 
L. pollice truncus,‘maimed or mutilated in the thumb’ 
(scéZ. in order to shirk military service), was offered by Sal- 
masius, and long passed current as an ‘etymology’; it prob. 
gave rise in the r8th c. to the use in Falconry (sense 2).] 


1. A spiritless coward ; a mean-spilited, worthless 
wretch; acraven, _. 


POLTROONERY. 


@ 1529 SKELTON Howe the douty Dk. of Albany 170 Suche 
a proude pultrowne. @1§72 Knox Hist. Ref Wks. 1846 I. 
235 That pultron and vyle knave Davie was justlie punished. 
1584 MontcomeRriE Chervie 4 Slae 374 Fortune helps tbe 
hardie ay, And pultrones plaine repellis. a@1g9z GREENE 
Jas. IV, 1. ii, Poltron, speak me one parola against my 
bon gentilhomme,\ shall (etc.). 1593 SHaxs. 3 Hen. VJ... 
62 Patience is for Poultroones, such as be: He durst not sit 
tbere, bad your Father liu'd. 1632 Litncow Trav. 1. Table 
509 A French Pultrone, playing the Palliard. 1664 BuTLer 
Hud. u. 1. 232 They that..think one beating may for once 
Suffice, are Cowards, and Pultroons. 1678 /d:d. m.1. 346 
And held my Drubbing of his Bones Too great an Honour 
for Pultrones. 1700 Dryprn Fadles, [iad t. 413 For who 
but a poltron, possess’d with fear, Such haughty insolence 
can safely bear? 1748 SMotretr Rod. Rand, \1812) I. 66 
As arrant a poltroon as ever was drummed out of a 
regiment. 1809 W. Irvinc Auickerb, (1861) 214 As did 
Homer make that fine fellow Hector scamper like a poltroon 
round the walls of Troy. 

attrib, 1645 Hammonn Serm. Acts xxiv. 25, Wks. 1683 
IV, 521 Our hellixh oaths and imprecations, (that pultroon 
sin, that second part of ‘Egyptian plague of frogs and lice, 
and locusts), 1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 1. § 36 He is 
like to be mistaken, who. .relieth upon the Reed of narrow 
and poltron Friendship. 

2. Falconry. (See quot.) 

1727-41 CHamsers Cyct., Poltroon, in falconry, is a name 
given to a bird of prey, when the nails and tulons of his 
hind-toes are cut off, wherein his chief force and armour 
lay; in order to intimidate him, and prevent his flying at 
great game. 

Hence Poltroonish a.; Poltroo‘nism; Pol- 
troonize v. z7/r., to play the poltroon. 

1611 Corcr., Poltroniser, to pultronize it; to play the 
knave, scowndrell, coward. 1644 5. Kem Messengers Pre- 
paration Ded. 2 It would conclude me guilty of Poultran- 
isme, to feare the Sciofif and /’acientst heere, when not the 
Zosimi at Oxford, te Miss Sepcwick Live & let L. 
(1876) 205 Patience may be very Christian in you, but it is 
very poltronish in me. 1906 Q. Kev. Apr. 363 Collinson— 
a weak, almost poltroonish creature. 

Poltroonery (peltrnari). [ad. F. poltron- 
nerte (1573 in Hatz.-Darm.), = It. foltroneria: 
see Poutroon and -ERY.] The behaviour of a 
poltroon; + laziness ; pusillanimity, cowardice. 

1sgo R. Hicucock Quéintess. Vit 35b, Firste they are 
indus:rious, suppliant, modest ; and after, with pultronerie 
and in pride doo lead their age, 1632 B. Joxson Magn. 
Lady 1, iv, Vhere’s no cowardize, No poultrounerie, like 
urging why? wherefore? 1677 Govt. Venice 125 That ‘tis 
laziness and poltronery to retire from the Government to 
spend our age in ease. 1770 Lancnorxe Plularch (1879) 
11. 608/2 His poltroonery and mean submission .. deserve 
the greatest reproach. 1897 GLapstone Las¢, Crisis 11 
Counsels that had bitherto 1esulted in a concert of miserable 
poltroonery. 

Polulogy, Polumath, etc.: see PoLy.ocy, etc. 

Polut(e, obs. forms of PoLLute. 

+Polverine. Oés. [ad. It. polverino, f. pol- 
vere:—L. pulverem dust, powder + -Z20, -1NE4.] 
The calcined ashes of a plant, probably Sa/so/a 
Soda, brought from the Levant and Syria, of the 
Nature of pot- or pearl-ash, and used in glass- 
making; glass-makers’ ashes. 

1662 Merrett tr. Nevis Art of Gloss i.1 Polverine, or 
Rochetta, which comes from the Levant.., is the ashes of a 
«herb. xzs2tr. Vomet’s (1st. Drugs \. 104 Crystal Fritt, 
made with Polverine, or Pot-Ashes, and Salt of Tartar. 
1753 CHampers Cycl. Suff. s.v. Crystal, Mix this powder 
with the pure salts of pelseane: 1823 Crass Zcchnol, 
Dict., Polverine, 1828 Wesster, Polverin, polverine. 

Polvil, obs. form of Putvit. 

Pol-wheat: see Pott a. 2b. 

Polwig(ge, polwygle, obs. var. Pottiwoc. 

+ Poly, poley (poli). Oss. [ad. L. poltum, 
polio (Plin.}, a. Gr. moAcov (Theoplir.) an aromatic 
herb, perh. f. wodcdés hoary.] <A specics of Ger- 
mander, Zeucrtum Politum, an aromatic herb of 
Southern Europe; also extended to other species 
of Teucrium,as Golden P. (7. are), Yellow P. 
(7. flavescens). 

In quot. 1527 erroneously for Putiot. b 

1527 Axprew Brunswyke’s Distyll. Waters Civ, Water 
of poley. Pulegiuin in latyn, The best tyme of hys dys- 
tylacyon is all the herbe chopped whan it bereth floures, 
and so dystylled. 1578 Lyte Dodoeus 11. |xvi. 233 Poley.. 
is of two sortes, whereof one may be named..Poley of the 
Mountaine: and the other..small Poley. 1608 ‘Torsrte 
Serpents (1658) 618 The herb called Poley, Fern, and all other 
things that have a strong or vehement ill savour. 1866 
Treas. Bot., Poly, Teucrinm Poltum. 

b. Grass Poly: see Grass s6.1 13, 

c. Poly-mountain, also poly of the moun- 
tain, mountain poly [ad. L. polium montanumn), 
name of an aromatic herb: identifiedin 77eas. Bot. 
with Bartsia alpina; by Britten and Holland with 
Calamintha Acinos; by earlier writers app. also 
with Zeucrium Polium(=Pour). See also PELLA- 
MOUNTAIN, pudimountain in PULIOL. 

_ 1578 Lyte Dodoens u. Ixvi. 233 Poley of the Mountayne 
is a little, sinall, tender, base, and sweete smelling herbe, 
having small stemmes, and slender branches. /déd., It is 
called..in English Poley and Poley mountayne. 1633 
Jounson Gerarde’s Herbal 676, 1 haue sometimes seene it 
(Calamintha Acinos\ brought to Cheapside market, where 
tbe herbe women called it Poley mountaine, some it may 
bee that haue taken it for Poltust montanum (Tencrinm 
Potinm,\..} mis-informing them. 1698 Fryer Acc. £. [India 
& P. 244 Where .. grew the Mountain-Poly, which struck 
our Scent. 1732 tr. Pomet’s Hist. Drugs 1. 82 Poley 


| 
| 
| 
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Mountain..is a Plant of the Height of half a Foot; having 
sinall, thick indented Leaves. 1865 Treas. Bot. 913/1 Poly 
mountain, Barlsia alpina. 1886 Britten & HOLLanpd 
Plant-n. 385 Poley Mountain, Calamintha Acinos. 

Poly, obs. form of PuuLey. 

Poly- (peli), repr. Gr. moAv-, combining form of 
moAus, moAv, much, in pl., moAAol, -ai, -4 many, 
forming the first element in a large number of 
words, mostly scientific or technical. 

The second element of such coinpounds is properly of Greek 
origin, butin recent formationsis often of Latin; occasionally 
(chiefly in nonce-wds.) foly- is prefixed to an English word. 
The more important compounds will be found in their alpha- 
betical places; those of less importance follow here. 


1. General words. 

Polyacanthous (-akzenpas) a. Bot. [Gr. dxavéa 
spine, thorn], having many thorns (Mayne /xfos. 
Lex. 1858). tPolyacou‘stic a. and sé. [see 
Acoustic]: see quots. Polya‘cron (pl. -ons or 
-a), Geom. [Gr. dxpoy summit], a solid having 
many vertices or solid angles ; a polyhedron (classed 
according to the number of its verticcs). Polyact 
(-ekt), Polyactinal (-ktinal) ads. [Gr. deris, 
axriv- ray], having numerous rays, as a sponge- 
spicule; multiradiate. Polyadamite (-z'damait) 
a, (nonce-wd.), asserting a plurality of ‘Adams’ 
or first parents of mankind. Polyadenopathy 
(-zeding papi), atk. Gr. aénv gland: see -PaTHY], 
‘simultaneous disease of several lymphatic glands’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). Polyadenous (-z‘d/nas) a. Bot. 
[sce prec.], having many glands(Mayne). || Poly- 
wsthesia (-/spisid), Path. [Gr. ato@nots sensa- 
tion]: see quot.; hence Polyzsthetic (-/spe'tik) a. 
(Syd. Soc, Lex.1895). Poly-affe’ctioned 2. (s20nce- 
wd.), having a multiplicity of affections. + Po-ly- 
angle, a figure having many angles, a polygon; 
so Polyamgnular a., having many angles, poly- 
gonal, Polyarthritie (-itik) ¢., pertaining to 
or affected with polyarthritis. || Polyarthritis 
(-aipraitis), “atk. [see ArrHritis], * inflamma- 
tion of several joints at once’ (Billings); Poly- 
arthrous (-d:1pras) a. [Gr. dp@por joint], ‘ having 
many joints’ (Syd@. Soc. Lex.). Polyarticular 
[L. articulus joint], =prec.; also ( Path.) affecting 
many joints. Polya’xial a., having several axes 
(see Axis), Polya‘xon [Gr. dfov axis], 2.=prec. ; 
spec. of a sponge-spicule, having more than six 
axes of growth; sé. a polyaxon sponge-spicule. 
Polybathic (-bzepik) a. [Gr. 8a@os depth], living 
at great depths in the sea. Polybi-gamy (soxce- 
wd.), repeated bigamy or re-marriage during the 


life of the first wife or husband. Porlyblast — 


(-blast), 20/. [-BLAST], 2 mass of many cells, as 
that formed by the segmentation of the ovum (also 
called morula); hence Polybla‘stic a., pertaining 
to or of the nature of a polyblast. Folybranch 
(-braenk), Zoo/., a. having many branchiz or gills, 
as a mollusc or crustacean; sd. a polybranch 
mollusc or crustacean ; so Polybra’nchian, a. and 
s6.; Polybranchiate ac. Polybu ttoneda. (s07ce- 
wd), Wearing many buttons, Polyce‘llular a., 
composcd of many cells, multicellular. Poly- 
centric a. Bio/., having several centres, as a cell. 
+ Polycharacteristic 2. Ods., having the charac- 
teristics of many (deities) ; || Polycholia (-kd0°lia), 
Path, [mod.L., f. Gr. xoan bile; in F. polycholie], 
excessive secretion of bile. || Polychorion (-ké0- 
tipn), Bot. [see CHorion]: see quot.; hence 
(irreg.) Polychorio-nic a., pertaining to or of the 
nature of a polychorion. || Polychromia (-krdu:- 
mia), 7ath. [mod.L., f. Gr. xp@pa colour (cf. Gr. 
moAvxpwp-os many-coloured)], excessive forma- 
tion of colouring matter, e. g. of bile-pigments. 
Polychu'rchism, the doctrine or system of a 
multiplicity of churches; so Po‘lychurch a., of 
or belonging to such a system; Polychu'rchist, 
an adherent of such a system (zonce-wds,), Poly- 
coccous (-kp'kas) a. ot, [Gr. xédxxos berry], 
composed of several scparate carpels or cocc?, as 
afruit. Polycoslian (-sflian) @. Zool. [Gr. xoAia 
hollow, cavity], belonging to the Polycalia, a 
synonym of Crantata, as having the brain-cavity 
divided into several chambers or ventricles. 
Polyco'rmic a. Bot, [Gr. xoppds trunk of a tree], 
having lateral stems equal to or co-ordinate with 
the main stem, as certain coniferous trees (opp. to 
monocormic),  WPRolycracy (pplitkrasi) [-cracy], 
government by many rulers: = PoLYARCHY 1 
(Smart 1836). Polycrotic (-krptik) a. Physiol, 
[after Dicroric], (of the pulse) exhibiting more 
than two beats or waves for each beat of the heart. 
Polycyclic (-siklik) a. [Gr. «d«dos circle], having 
or consisting of many rounds, turns, or whorls. 
|| Polycythemia (-soipimia), /ath. [mod.L., f. 
Gr, xUros (see -cYTE) + afpa blood], excess of red 
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blood-corpuscles. Polydiabo‘lical a., relating to 
a plurality of devils; in quot. as 5d. = polydiabolist; 
so Polydia-bolism, belief in many devils; Poly- 
dia‘bolist, one who believes in many devils 
(nonce-wds.\, Polydi'gital a. Zoo/., having several 
(separate) digits. Polydime-nsional a. (sovce- 
wid.), having, or relating to, more than three dimen~ 
sions of space. Polydoggery (zonce-wd.), the 
keeping of a number of dogs. Polyeidism 
(-aidiz’m), Azo/, [Gr. «fSos appearance, form], 
metamorphosis in which an organism passes 
through several different forms in different stages. 
Polyenzymatic (-enzaime'tik) a. [exzyme, f. Gr. 
év in + ¢vun leaven], producing several differ- 
ent ferments. Polyepic (-e’pik) @. (sonce-wd.) 
(Gr. émos word], consisting of several words. 


(Continued on next page.) 


1683 in PAsl. Trans. XIV. 483 By a Polyphone or * Poly- 
acoustick well ordered one sound may be heard as many. 
1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Polyacousticks, are \nstru- 
ments contrived to Multiply Sounds, as Multiplying-glasses 
or Polyscopes do Images of Objects. 1755 JouNson, /oly- 
acoustick, adj., that multiplies or magnifies sounds. 1862 
Caytey Colt. Math. Papers V. 38 A method of the deriva- 
tion of the A faced *polyacrons of a given number of 
summits from those of the next inferior number of summits. 
1886 LenDENreLp Sfonges in Proc. Zool. Soc. 560, 1. Ana- 
xonta. Without definite axes and with numerous rays— 
*polyact. 1832 PAilot. Museum 1.312 If any advocate of 
tbe *polyadamite doctrine, as it has beencalled. 1888 Buck's 
Hasdee Med. Sc. V1. 396/2.*Polyzsthesia, is a rare dis- 
turbance of sensation..in which the point of a pin, when 
applied to tbe skin, is felt as twoor more points. 1893 Nation 
(N.Y.) 5 Jan. 15/3 Any such hackneyed creation as an 
Osric of the emotions, without depth, or a *poly-affectioned 
Lothario. 1622 Sturtevant Metadlica ix. 70 If the wheeles 
should haue beene made square, trencher wise, or in any 
other *poly-angle, forty horses would not so easily draw 
them beeing laden, as two doth now with both speed and 
ease. 1690 Levuourn Curs. Math. 438 Of divers Figures 
or Faces, of a *Polyangular shape. 1797 A7onthly May. 
II{. 221 These hollow spandrils may be cylindrical, tri- 
angular, quadrangular, or polyangular. 190x Lavcet 16 Mar. 
776/t In addition to such *polyarthritic forms there is yet 
a fourth group of cases in which only one or two joints are 
involved. 1898 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. V. 863 Rheumatic 
fever, or acute *polyarthritis. 1874 Van Buren Dés. Genit. 
Org. 86 Associated with the *poly-articular variety of 
gonorrhoeeal rheumatism. 1898 Ad/butt’s Syst, Med. V. 1026 
Tbere were no rheumatic phenomena for thirteen months 
when polyarticular rheumatism appeared. 1887 Soctas in 
Boe Brit. XXII. 416/2 Desina of an anomocladine 
Lithistid ("polyaxon). 1898 Mature 27 Jan. 310/2 A fauna 
capable of living and developing at depths of over 2000 
metres, to which the name *polybathic is given, 1882 SALa 
Amer. Revis. (1885) 37 uote, A great *polybigamy case. 
1873 E, R. Lanxester in Aun. & Mag. Nat. Hest, Feb. 86 
The first step in development, after the formation by cleavage 
of the mass of einbryo-cells or ‘ *polyblast ’. 1904 Bret. Medd. 
Fral. 10 Sept. 566 The clasmocytes of Rauvier and Mar- 
chand, some of the polyblast of Maximow..all belong to 
this category of cells. /d7d. 596 This last stage of the 
development of the *polyblastic cell. 1839 Venny Cycl. XIV. 
322/1 Gasteopods, are divided into..1. Nudibranchians (An- 
throbranchians and *Polybranchians). 1858 Mayne £.xfos. 
Lex., Polybranchiatus, Zool, applied .. to an Order (/’oly- 
branchiata)..*polybranchiate, 1846 R. Cuamsres Trait. 
Edinburgh 300 The little *polybuttoned personages. 1887 
H. M. Warp in Nature 27 Jan. 301/2 As soon as the sap- 
vacuoles appear, in many cases making the cell not mono- 
centric but “polycentric. 1705 Phil. Trans. XXV. 2107 
Prophylactic and *Polycharacteristick Statues. 1842 Dun- 
Guson Med. Lex., *Polycholia. 1880 J. W. Lecco Bile 396 
Vulpian believes that jaundice from emotion may be caused 
by a catarrh of the ducts, byan abundant polycholia. 1898 
P, Manson 7rop. Diseases iii. 78 Polycholia is a constant 
and often urgent feature in most malarial fevers. 1866 
Treas. Bot. 913 *Polychorion, a polycarpous fruit like that 
of Ranunculus. 1890 Cent. Dict., *Polychorionic. 1897 
Allbutt’s Syst. Med. \V. 21 (t is not a polycholia..but a 
*polychromia. /é2d¢. 61 The hzmoglobin liberated leads 
to an increased formation and excretion of bile pigments 
(polychromia). 1883 H. T. Epwarps in Ch. Véimes XXI11. 
1o/1 When a chapel is in debt, the *Polychurch hierarchy 
furiously rage against the Church. /é7d. XX1.971/1 The 
large sums which they [the Welsh] spend upon ‘*Poly- 
churchism’. 1891 Be. Jayne in Daily News 21 Nov. 5/3 
(He finds in the circular he has received a strong flavour of } 
what has been aptly termed the theory of Polychurchism. 
1899 WVature g Nov. 28/1 * Polycormic forms are met with in 
cypresses and junipers, in which the lateral branches are 
not all reduced to subordinate and graduated positions. 
1890 Cent. Dict., *Polycyclic. 1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 
VIII. 553 A curved figure, having a polycyclic outline. 
1866 A. Fuint Princ. Med. (1880) 60 An increase .. in the 
number of the red blood-corpuscles beyond the healthy 
limit. .constitutes..*polycythaemia. 1876 /7xsley’s Mag. 
XVII{. 150 Whether we cast in our lot with Bishop Butler 
or the *Polydiabolicals. /did. 149 Why has no interesting 
heretic gone in for *Polydiabolism? /dfd. 150 The *poly- 
diabolists would put it in the plural, and say evil spirits. 
1894 Brit. Frul. Photogr. XL1. 28 The evolution of the 
horse's leg from a “polydigital extremity to its present 
form. 1884 Nature 1 May 24/2 L. Martin, on the *poly- 
dimensional argument. 1875 Miss Conse False Beasts 5 
True 190 *Polydoggery is a thing against which all proper 
feeling revolts. 1874 Lussock Orig, § Jlet, Ins, iv. 80 
Those cases in which animals or plants pass through a 
succession of different forms might be distinguished by the 
name of dieidism or *polyeidism. 1892 ‘Tuomson Ovurtl, 
Zool. xiii. 239 It isa *poly-enzymatic gland, that is, one which 
produces diverse digestive fermenis. 1811-31 BenxTnam 
Language Wks. 1843 VIII. 333/1 This proposition will 
consist of one word only, or of divers words,—will be either 
monoepic or *polyepic. 
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Poly- combining form. 1. General words. 
(Continued from preceding page.) 
Polyergic (-Sdzik) a. (Gr. €pyov work: cf. 
moAvepyos hard-working], acting in many ways, 
having various functions. Polyethnic (-e'pnik) a. 
[Gr. €8vos nation], belonging to or containing many 
nations or races. Polyfene'stral a. (souce-wd.) 
[L. fenestra window], having many windows. 
Po'lyfoil a. and 5b. Arch. = MULTIFOIL. Poly- 
gra mmar (vo2ce-wd.), a grammar of several dif- 
ferent languages. Po‘ly-groove a., haviny many, 
i.e.. more than three, grooves, as a riflc; also 
eliipl, as sb. a poly-groove rifle; so Po‘ly-grooved 
a Polygyral (-dgaie1al). a. [Gr. ydpos circle, 
ring], having many whorls, as a shell. Poly- 
ide‘ism, the presence of many ideas or images 
at once. Poly-la‘minated a@., haviny many 
laminz or layers. Polyle-mma, Log/c, a complex 
syllogism resembling a dilemma but involving 
several alternatives. Polylepidous (-le‘pidas) a. 
[Gr. Aemis scale], having many scales (77eas. 
Sot. 1866). Polylinguist sonce-wd. [see Lin- 
GuisT], a person learned in many languages. 
Polylithie (-litpik) a. [Gr. Ai@os stone], made of 
several stones: opp. to monolithic. Polylobular 
(-lpbiz#la1) @., having many lobules. + Poly-lo- 
quent a. Obs. rave—° [L. loguent-em speaking], 
‘that speaketh much’ (Blount G/ossogr. 1656). 
Polylychnous (-li:knas) a. (xonce-wid.) | Gr. Adxvos 
lamp], having many lamps or lights. Poly- 
magnet, an instiument consisting of two or more 
electromagnets so arranged as to admit of con- 
siderable variation in the field of magnetic force. 
|| Polyma‘nia, /ath., mania affecting several men- 
ta] faculties: opp. to monomania, Polyma:sti- 
gate, Polyma‘stigous adjs. Zool. [Gr. paarig, 
Haoriy- whip], having many flagella, as an in- 
fusorian ; pluriflagellate. Polyme‘tallism (s:07ce- 
wd.) [after d7metallism], the use of several different 
metals for money. Polyme:tame:ric a. Avat., 
pertaining to or connected with several metameres, 
as a muscle supplied with nerves from several 
portions of the spinal cord. || Polymetochia 
(-mitéukia), Pé/ol. [Gr. peroxn a participle: cf. 
PoOLysYNDETON}, the frequent use of participles or 
participial constructions ; so Polymetochic (-m/- 
tekik) @., characterized by polymetochia, Poly- 
mi‘crian a. (01ce-wi.) [Gr. pexpds little ],containing 
much within a small space. Polymi‘croscope, 
a microscope in which various objects are mounted 
on plates attached to a revolvable band, so that 
they can be brought successively into the field of 
observation. |] Polymyositis (-mai,osai‘tis), 7ath. 
[see Myositis]: see quot. 1890. || Polyneuritis 
(-niurai'tis), Path., see quot. 1886, Polynu- 
clear (-ni#kl/a1), Polynu‘cleate, -ated aiéjs. 
Biol., having several nuclei, multinucleate. Po- 
lyodic (-g'dik) a. Afus. (rare) [Gr. &59 song] 
= PoLYPHONIC, Polywstrous (-istras) a. Zool. 
{sce CEstrum]: (see quot.). Polyommatous 
(-e'matas) a. [Gr. oupa, dupar- eye], having many 
eyes. Polyora‘ma [after PANoRAma], an optical 
apparatus presenting many views, or a view of 
many objects (Worcester 1846). Polyorganic a. 
Biol., having many different organs. + Polyo't- 
ical a. Obs. (s0nce-wid.) [Gr. ots, wr- ear], having 
many ears. Po'lypage (-péidz) a. (Printing), 
comprising several pages, as a polypage (steceo- 
type-) plate. Polypa'ntograph, a form of panto- 
graph producing several identical designs simul- 
taneously from one pattern (Knight Déct. Afech.). 
Poly‘parous a. [see -parous], ‘bringing forth 
many’ (Webster 1864); multiparous. Polyped 
(pe'liped) [after gradruped|, sb. an animal having 
many feet; adj. many-footed. |] Polyphobia 
(-fowbia), 7th. [-PHoBIA], morbid fear of many 
things. Polyphotal (-fo.tal), Po‘lyphote (-fdut) 
adjs, (Gr. pws, pwr- light], applied to an electric 
arc-lamp so constructed that several may be used 
on the same circuit. + Polypitety (sonce-wd.), 
piety of many forms. Po‘lyplacid (-ple:sid) a, 
Zool. [irreg. f. Gr. mAakods flat cake], having moie 
than one madreporic plate, asa starfish; opp. to 
monoplacid, Polyplastic (-plz'stik) a, [Puasrtic], 
having or assuming many forms (Dunglison, 
1844). || Polypnesa (-pnia), Lak. (Gr. avo} 
(Dor. mvoa, mvoid) breathing (cf. roAdmvoa a violent 
wind); in F. folypnée), ‘very rapid respiration’ 
(Syd. Soc, Lex.). Polyponous (-ipénas) a. (s0nce- 
wd.) [Gr. woddmovos much-labouring], occupied 
with many labours. Polyposist (-i*posist), sovce- 
wd. [cf. Gr. nodvmogia hard drinking, woAumérns 
a lard drinker], one who drinks much, a hard 
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drinker. Po‘lyprism, Polyprisma‘tic a. Cryst.: ! 


see quots, Polyprothesy (-prp'pisi), Gram. [Gr. 
mpodeots preposition: cf. PoLysyNDETON], the 
frequent use of prepositions; so Polyprothetic 
(-propetik) @., characterized by polyprothesy. 
Polypseudonymous (pplisizdg'nimas) @., having 
many pseudonyms or aliases. + Polypyrene 
(-paierin), + Polypyre‘nous (-pair7*nas) adjs. [Gr. 
mupny stone or hard seed of fruits], having two or 
more stones or kernels, as a fruit. Polyrhizal 
(-rai-zal), Polyrhi‘zous adjs. [Gr. pi{a root: cf. 
I. polyrrhize adj.J, having many roots. Polyse- 
mant (-s/'mznt) [ad. Jate Gr. moAvojpavtos adj. , 
having many significations],a word having various 
senses; so Polysema‘ntic @., having various 
senses. Polysemous (-si*mas) a. [f. med.L. foly- 
sém-us (Dante), a. Gr. moAvony-os of many scnses, 
f. moAv-, PoLY- + ojpa sign, onpaiver to signify], 
having many meanings. Polyse-nsuous a. [f. L. 
Sensu-s sense + -oUS| = folysemous; hence Poly- 
se‘nsuousness. Po'ly-sided «@., many-sidcd, 
Polysiphonic (-saifp:nik), Polysiphonous (-s9i'- 
fonas) adjs., Nat. Hfist., having or consisting of 
several siphons or tubes. Po'lysoil a., con- 
taining various kinds of soil. Polysoma‘tic a. 
(Gr. o@pa body], applied to a grain of sand- 
stone or the like which consists of an aggre- 
gation of smallcr grains, Polysomatous (-sdu-- 
inatas) a. [as prec.], applied to a monster having 
two or more bodies combined. Polysomitic 
(-somi'tik) @. Zool., composed of a number of 
somites or body-seyments. Po'lyspire, a form of 
sponge-spicule : see quot. Polystachyous (-stz'- 
kias) a. Bot, [Gr. oraxus ear of corn: cf. moAdv- 
oraxus rich in ears of corn (Theocr.)], having 
many ears or spikes, as a grass (Mayne). Poly- 
stelic (-st7lik) a. Bot, [Gr. oryAn post, pillar, 
etc.], applied to a stem or root having morc than 
one internal vascular cylinder or stele, Poly- 
stemonous (-st7/ménes) a. Sof, [Gr. orhpwr, 
taken as=stamen: cf. F. polyslémone adj.], 
having the number of stamens more than double 
that of the petals or sepals. Polystethoscope 
(-ste"pd-koup) : see quot. Polystichous (-i'stikas) 
a, Nat, Hist. [Gr. orixos row: cf. Disticuous], 
arranged in numerous rows (Cent, Dict. 1890). 
Po‘lystigm (-stim), Geom. [Gr. oreypn point), 
a figure made up of a number of points. Poly- 
stigmatic (-stigme'tik) @. (Awmorous nonce-wi.) 
(Gr. oriypa mark, spot], relating to numerous 
spots. Polystigmous (-sti:gmas) a. Sot., having 
many stigmas, as a flower (Cent. Dict.). Poly- 
stylar (-stai'la1), Polystyle aays. Arch. [Gr. 
arvdos column], having or characterized by many 
columns. Polystylous (-stai‘les) a. Bot., having 
many styles, as the ovary of a flower (Mayne 
1858). Polysyllogism (Zagic), a combination 
or series of related syllogisms; so Polysyllogi‘- 
stic a. [F. polysyllogistique], pertaining to or 
consisting of a polysyllogism. Po-lytasted a. 
(zonce-wd.), having many tastes or flavours. 
Polythelemism (-p/limiz'm), omce-wd. [Gr. 
0€Anua will]: see quot. Po‘lytone [cf. F. foly- 
fone adj. (Voltaire)], varied tone, as in ordinary 
speaking: opposed to monotone. Po lytope, 
Geom. [Gr. rémos place], a form, in geometry of 
more than three dimensions, corresponding to a 
polygon in plane, or a polyhedron in solid geo- 
metry, ‘+ Polyto’pian (s:o7ce-wi.) [as prec.], one 
who visits many places. + Polytra‘gic a., con- 
taining many tragedies. Polytrichous (-i'trikas) 
a. Nat. (fist. (Gr. Opig, retx- hair], very hairy; 
thickly covered with hair (Mayne 1858). || Poly- 
uresis (-iuré‘sis), || Polyuria (-itto'ria), Path. (Gr. 
ovpnots urination, odpoy urine], excessive excretion 
of urine; hence Polyurie (-iiierik) @., pertaining 
to or affected with polyuria. Polyvo‘ltine [Ital. 
volta turn, time], a silkworm of a breed which yields 
several broods of cocoons in a year. 


1889 Burpon Sanperson Address to Biological Section 
British Assoc. in Nature 26 Sept. 524/1 Plant proto- 
plasm, though it may be structurally homogeneous, is 
dynamically *polyergic—it has many endowments. 1888 
Daily News 22 Sept. 1/2 For purposes of communication 
and_ for interchange of ideas the polyglott, *poly-ethnic 
Indian continent has become one country. 1838 Ciz#/ Fxg. 
4 Arch. Frul. 1. 311/2 There is no proportion observed 
between the “polyfenestral building itself, and the range of 
columns stuck up against it. 184z Francis Dict. Arts, etc., 
*Polyfotle, an ornament, like a leaf, of many round lobes, 
1812 SoutHEyY in Q. Rev. VIII. 97 The title of this *poly- 
grammar must not be admilted as a proof that he was 
qualified for the task which he undertook. 1868 Res. to 
Govt. U S. Munitions War 88 These guns are rifled on 
the “polygroove system, and use lead-coated projectiles. 
1886 Fie/d 9 Jan. 54/3 Greatly improved the shooting of the 
old muzzle-loading polygroove. 1858 GREENER Gunnery 
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403 They will shoot as well as *poly-grooved rifles. 18.. 
W.G. Binney (Cent. D.), *Polygyral. 1903 I. W. H. Myers 
Hum, Personality 1. 47 In one word, hypnosis is a state 
of *poly-ideism, not of mono-idetsm. 1876 tr. Wagner's 
Gen, Pathol, (ed. 6) 333 Single or *poly-laminated cylin- 
drical, and ciliated epnhelia. 1867 Atwater Logic 151 
The names Trilemma, ‘etralemma, *Polylemima have been 
sometimes given to this sort of Syllogism according to 
the number of members or horns. 1873 M. Col.tins 
Sgutre Silchester 11. xix. 232 An old friend .. famous as 
“polylinguist, philologist, archxologist. 1839 Civé/ Eng. 
& Arch. Frul. Il. 368/1 *Polylithic statues, or those com- 
posed of several stones. 1896 Ad/bute’s Syst. Aled. 1. 
117 Small round cells with *polylobular and fragmented 
nuclei. 1839 /’raser’s Mag. XX. 709 Freely dispensing 
light from the huge *polylychnous gas-burners to a whole 
neighbourhood. 1828 Lancet 19 Apr. 73/2 Dr. Epps 
enumerated nionomania; that is, when one faculty is 
affected: *polymania where more than one faculty is de- 
ranged. 1893 Chicago Advance 10 Aug., *Polymetallism is 
historical, and iron, copper, shells and wampum have all been 
used as money. 1888 Valure 13 Dec. 151/2 Most muscles, 
Fuerbringer argues, are *polymetameric, ie. they receive 
nervous fibres from two or more spinal roots, 1g00 Ii. W. 
Smytu Grk. Afclic Poets p, wii, Vhe periods [in the dith yramb] 
were disjointed..and “polymetochic: the heaping of parti- 
ciples added pomp and rapidity. 1899 W. 1. Kxarp Life 
Borrow 1. 7a A small 4to volume... in his *polymicrian 
handwriting, 1890 DBituincs Aled. Dict., *Polymyositis, 
inflammation of a number of muscles, simultaneous or 
successive. 1899 s1l/butt’s Syst. Med. VI. 461 Priinary 
affections of the muscle. (a) Acute polymyosilis 1886 
W.R. Gowers Jan. Dis. Nerv. Syst. |. 91 The term ‘mul- 
tiple neuritis’ or ‘*polyneuritis’’ is applied to the condition 
in which many nerves are inflamed simultaneously or in 
tapid succession. 1899 A//bntt’s Syst. Aled. VI. 496 Certain 
mineral poisons .. induce paialysis by the establishment of 
polyneuritis. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen, Pathol. (ed. 6) 273 
In atrophic increase of fat, in *polynuclear bone-cells, 
tgot W. Oster J'vixc. & Pract. Aled. 1.19 Acute diseases, 
in which the polynuclear neutrophiles are increased. 1895 
Syd. Soc. Lex., *Polynucleate, multinucleate, 1878 T. 
Brvanr Pract. Surg. 1. 138 In some examples there are 
large *polynucleated cells. 1898 P. Manson 770. Diseases 
i. 26 Poly-nucleated leucocytes. 1818 Pussy Gram. Alus. 
99 vote, The first of these styles of melody they term 
monodic, the second *polyodic. Lut this polyodic style of 
composition, after all, 1s nothing more than a compounding 
of harmony with melody. 1900 HEAPE in Q. Jrud. AVicrose. 
Se. Nov. 16 There are two forms of sexual season evident 
in female mammals; the moncestrous, in which there is 
only a single cestrus at one or more particular times of the 
year (bitch), and the *polycestrous, in which there are two or 
more concurrent dicestrous cycles at a particular time of the 
year (mare). 1864 Wesster, */olyommatous, having many 
eyes, 1884 Ch. Times 8 Feb. 101 Like the mysterious 
Beings in the Apocalypse, polyommatous—full of eyes. 
1887 Scfence 3 June 534/2 In the natural world some beings 
are monorganic, others are *polyorganic. 1613 Jackson 
Creed u. xxvii. § 3 As vsually is found in any *polywticall 
Argus-eyed tyrannie. 1822 J, Wison in Slackw. Mag. 
XII. 87 It is all right and fitting that a quadruped, or 
*polyped, like Jack-with-the-many-legs, should go on foot. 
1829 Soutnry S/r 7. Alove 11. 193 Though it cannot be 
thrown down by a tempest, it may be shattered by it, and its 
polyped unity destroyed. 1647 Warn Simp, Cobler (1843) 5 
*Poly-piety is the greatest impiety in the world. 1 

Cent. Dict., *Polypnea. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 11. 485 
A probable compensatory poly pneea or attack of dyspnoea. 
1853 /vaser's Mag. XLVII. 179 We have never had such 
a *polyponous individual as tbe Rector of Lyndon. 1821 
Sporting Mag, 1X. 53 The ancients boasted the power of 
their *Polyposists. 1873 Ganot Physics (ed. 6) vi. iti, § 502 
‘That the angle of deviation increases with the refraclive 
index may be shown by means of the *polyprism. ‘Ihis 
name is given to a prism formed of several prisms of the 
same angle connected at their bases. 1849 Craic, *Poly- 
prismatic, presenting numerous prisms, 1864 WeEssTER, 
Polyprismatic, having many lateral secondary planes, with 
or without the primary planes; said of a prismatic crystal. 
1896 J. Donovan in Classical Rev. Feb. 62/1 The gradual 
development from extreme oligoprothesy to considerable 
*polyprothesy, in the Tragic writers, is especially dwelt on. 
fbid., The enquiry leads to the general be that prose is 
*polyprothetic and poetry oligoprothetic. 1876 World V. 
No. 105. 9 If it is. intolerable for one gentleman to call 
another a *polypseudonymous writer. 1902 SwiNBURNE in 
Q. Rew. July 30 The polypseudonymous ruffian who uses 
and wears out as many stolen names as ever did even the 
most cowardly and virulent of literary poisoners. 1693 
Phil. Trans. XV11. 928 The Pomiferous Trees and Shrubs, 
..these are all *Polypyrene. 1706 Puiturps, *Polypy venous 
Fruit,..such Fruit of Trees, Herbs, etc, as contain two or 
more Kernels or Seeds within it. 1858 in Mayne Z.xfos, 
Lex. 1890 Cent. Dict.,*Polyrhizal, 1858 Mayne Exrfos. 
Lex., Polyrhizus,..having many roots,.."polyrhizous. 1873 
F. Hatt. Afod. Eng. 170 Multivocals.. are of three sorts. 
I, *Polysemants, where there is identity of forin in the 
symbols of primary significations and their derivatives; as 
(a) burst, cast, cost, cut, Ait, presents, preterites, and parti- 
ciples ; as (4) deve, substantive and verb, or #//, adjective, ad- 
verb, and substantive ; and as (c) Jos?, stage, Ihe substantives, 
II. Homographs, identical to the eye; ..[1I. Homophones, 
identical to the ear only. 1862 — Hindu Philos. Syst. 
75note, This is not the Sankhya ‘nature’, frakriti, but 
our own “polysemantic ‘nature’, 1884 A thenzuin 17 May 
628/2 What Dante himself, in his dedication to Can Grande, 
calls the ‘*polysemous’ character of the poem. [Dante 
Fpist. x. §7 Istius operis non est simplex sensus, immo 
dici potest polysemum, hoc est plurium sensuum.] 1904 
Garpvner Dante's Ten Jleavens 11 We are told in the 
Letter to Can Grande that the poem is “/olyscnsnons. 
1899 Dublin Rez. Jan. 211 We do not think that Mr. Paget 
Toynbee quite realises in tbe Dictionary .. the poly: 
sensuousness of Beatrice. 1862 H. W. Bettew Jru/. Pol. 
Mission Afghanistan 216 The only clean... building is 
a “polysided domed mosque .. that stands on an eminence 
overlooking the village. 1898 Srpcwick Z7extbk, Zool. 
I. 125 note, The coenosark or hydrocaulus is said to be 
fascicled or *polysiphonic when it is composed of several 
adherent tubes. 1857 Berkecey Cryptog. Bot. § 133 Of 
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those green Algae which are masked by calcareous matter, 
there are two Series distinguished hy their monosiphonous 
or *polysiphonous stems. 1778 [W. MarsHatt] Alinutes 
Agric., Digest 18 A Unisoil Farm requires fewer Implements 
than a *Polysoil Farm. 1904 Br7t. Med. Frnl. 17 Dec. 
1643/2 The subject of *polysomatous terata, 1877 Huxtey 
Anat. Inv, Anint. vi, 251 Groups of *polysomitic segments, 
which .. receive the name of thorax and abdomen. 1887 
Sotras in Eacycl, Brit. XX. 417/2 (SSonge)} A continued 
spiral growth through several revolutions gives the *poly- 
spire. 1888 —in Challenger Rep. XXV. p.\xii, Polyspire... 
A spite of two or more revolutions. 1896 Cormack in 
Trans. Linn, Soc., Bot. Ser. 1. V.275 His description of 
the “polystelic condition of stems of Pleridopiyta, bid. 
With polystelic roots must be classed certain abnormal 
Palm-roots. 1849 Batrour J/as. Bot. § 392 If the stamens are 
double the sepalsor petals. .the flower is diplostemtonous..; if 
more than double, *Jolystestonous. 1861 BENTLEY Jan. Bot, 
254 Polystentenous (sic],..as inthe Rose. 1889 HaNDERSON 
tr. Baas’ Outil. Hist. Aled. 1016 The stethoscope of Lan. 
douzy (*polystethoscope) with several tubes at one end, so 
that several persons can listen to the same murmur at once. 
1863 R. Townsenn lod. Geom. 1. 144 A complete figure 
which..may be termed a ‘polystigm in the former case, and 
a polygram in the latter. 188: Brackmore Chris(owell x. 
I, 152 As the “*polystigmatic view deepened, her name ac: 
crusted finally to the positive form of ‘Spotty’. 2843 Czzil 
Eng. & Arch. Frul. V1. 195/1 A picturesque piece of *poly- 
stylar composition. /é/d. 263/2 Such apertures must prove 
..at variance with its coluinnar and *polystyle character. 
1837-8 Sir W. Hamitton Logie xix. (1866) I. 363 A series of 
correlative syllogisms, following each other in the reciprocal 
relation of antecedent and consequent is called a *Poly- 
syllogism. 1709-10 HENLEY in Swift's Wks, (1841) II. ico 
When the *polytasted wine excited jovial thoughts and 
banished serious reflections. 1905 Fastl: of Christian (ed. 2) 
12/1 We have simply substituted what may be called *poly- 
thelemism, or the doctrine of many wills, for the doctiine of 
polytheism, 1852 Ecclesiologist X11. 63 They are read,— 
we mean read in “polytone,—by the Priest. 1866 J. B. 
Dykes in P. Freeman Riles 4 Ritual 106 The use of the 
monoione dropped and gave place to our modern careless un- 
ecclesiastical polytone. 1611 B. Joxson in Coryat Crudities, 
Charac. Authour, The character of y* famous Odcombian 
or rather *Polytopian Thomas the Coryate. 1605 Fart Srir- 
unc Alexaudrea Argt., Which multitude of :murthers 
gave..to me the subject of this *Polytragicke I'ragedie. 1858 
Mayne £.xfos, Lex., Polyuresia, *Polyurcsis, 1876 tr. Wag- 
ner's Gen. Pathol, (ed. 6) 584 *Polyuria is absent, but there 
exists a frequent desire for micturitton. o Lancet 1 Nov. 
qe Reducing the polyuria and the thirst, 18853 W. 

operts Urinary & Renal Dis. u. i. (ed. 4) 245 In *poly- 
uric subjects the contractile power of the renal vessels is 
apparently paialysed. 1890 Pof, Sc. Wonthiy Feb. 500 For 
the protection of the mulberry-trees, the raising of *poly- 
voltines, or worms that fateh several broods a year, is 
forbidden in many countries, 

2. In Chemistry, a prefixed element indicating 
generally the higher members of a series of so720-, 
di-, tri-, etc. compounds; somctimes including all 
except the primary or »o0- member. 

a. Prefixed to sbs., forming sbs. used as the 
names of compounds formed by the combination 
of two or more atoms, molecules, or radicals (some- 
times with elimination of hydrogen atoms, water 
molecules, etc.), as polyethylene =(Cy EH,)n, (e.g. 
hexethylene alcohol (C, 114). II,.0,)5 polygty*- 
certn: see quot.1877; polyo'xide, a binary compound 
containing several oxygen atoms, as a pentoxide; 
so polysilphide, polylerebene, polylerpene, etc. 

1854 J. ScorFerNin Or7's Cire. Se., Chem. 353 The desigua- 
tion of polysulphurets has been applied. 1862 Mitter £/ent, 
Chem. (ed. 2) 111. 251 sole, These bodies [Glycol, Diethy- 
es alcohol and Triethylene alcohol] ..are termed Jolyetiy- 

lene alcohols by Wurtz. 1866 Watts Dict. Chem. IV. 
687 Polyterebenes, hydrocarbons polymeric with oil of tur- 
pemtine. 1871 Roscoe Elem. Chent. 215 From the forma- 
tion of polysulphides of ammonium and water. 1877 
Watts Fownes’ Chen, (ed. 12) I. 185 Polygiycerins. Two, 
three, or more molecules of glycerin can unite into a single 
molecule, with elimination of a number of water-molecules 
less by one than the number of glycerin molecules which 
combine together. 1882 Kes. to Ifo. Repr. Prec. Met. 
U. S. 613 Some sulphurets from Nevada County were 
digested in a solution of sodium polysulphide, with the 
addition of free sulphur. 1890 Cent. Dict., Polyterpene,.. 
any one of a class of substances polymeric with the terpenes. 

bs. Prefixed to adjs. or sbs., forming adjs., 
meaning ‘ containing or derived from two or more 
molecules of the substance expressed by the second 
element’: e.g. polya-cid, polyca'rbic, polyethe nic, 
polyoxygen, polysulphurelted. See also Pouyr- 
ATOMIC, POLYBASIC, PoLYTHIONTC. 

1854 J. ScorrerN in Orrs Cire. Se., Chenn 353 These 
polysulphuretted combinations are decomposed. 1866 On- 
Linc Axim. Chen, 113 We cannot doubt that corresponding 
acids with three and four atoms of oxygen are also formed, as 
in other modes of oxidation;..such poly-oxygen acids being 
much less volatile. 1873 Watis Fownes’ Chem. (ed. 11) 621 
Polyethenic alcohols. .contain the elements of two or more 
molecules of ethene oxide combined with one molecule of 
water. 1880 Creminsuaw IVurtz Atom. Th. 198 Some 
time afterwards, when the existence of polyacid bases was 
admitted,.. Graham discovered polybasic acids. 

Polyacanthous to Polyactinal: see PoLy-. 

Polyad (pg'lied). Chem. ([f. Pory-, after 
dyad, triad, etc.} A polyatomic element or radical. 

1879 Rossiter Dict. Sci. Terns 270/2 Polyads = Poly- 
atomic elements: triads, tetrads, hexads, &c. 

-{| Polyadelphia (pg:lijadelfia), Bot. [mod.L. 

(Linnzens, 1735), f. Gr. modu-, PoLy- + ddeAgpés 
brother + -1A1,] The eighteenth class in the 

Linnzan Sexual System, comprising plants whose 
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flowers have the stamens united in three or more 
bundles. Hence Po‘lyadelph (vave—°), a plant 
of this class; Polyadelphian (7ave—°), Poly- 
ade‘lphous adjs., belonging to this class; having 
the slamens so united; also said of such stamens. 
2828 WeesteER, ‘Polyadelph. 1753 CHAMBERS Cyc/. Supf., 
* Polyadelplita,..aciass of plants, whose stamina are formed 
into three or more separate bodies. 1770 Ettis in Pil, 
Trans. LX.521 In the class of Polyadelphia. 1835 Hexs- 
tow Princ. Bot. § 138. 149 The class Polyadelphia is ex- 
ceedingly small (the genus Hypericum forming its most 
prominent feature). 1828 WessteER, *Polyade/phian. 1807 
J. E. Smitu Pérys. Bot. 450 Nor does it appear to be 
*polyadelphous at all. 1860 Otiver Less. Bot. (1873) 145 
Hypericum is the only British genus with polyadelphous 
stamens. 1878 Masters Hen/rey's Bot. 224. 
Polyadelphite (pplijadelfit). A. [f. as 
prec. + -I1TE!: so named as consisting of five dif- 
ferent silicates united.] A massive brownish-yellow 
variety of iron garnet, found in New Jersey. 
1836 T. THomson Wn. 1.154 Polyadelphite. .was sent me 
by Mr. Nuttall. 1892 Dana J7/. (ed. 61 443. 
Polyadenopathy to Poly-affectioned : see 
Poty- 1, Polywmia: see PoLYHEMIA. 


Polyander (pelijends1). [In sense 1, ad. 
med.L. polyandria, for earlier PoLYANDRIUM. 
In sense 2, ad. F. polyandre adj., ad. mod.L. poly-. 
andrus PotyaxpRrous. Cf. DIANDER.] 

+1. = PoLyanprium. Oés. rare. 

1632 WEEvER Anc. Fun, Mon, 241 Ethelbert lieth here 
closde in this Polyander. a 1683 Stavevey “ist. Ch. Eng. 
xv. (1712) 255 Famous King Ethelbert lies here, Clos'd in 
this Poliander. ; 

2. Bol. A plant of the class Polyandria., rare—°, 

1828 in WEBSTER. . 

Polyandria (pelije'ndrid). (mod.L., a. Gr. 
moAvavépia, n. of state from moAvavdpos having 
many men or husbands (f. woAv-, PoLy- + dvdp- 
man, male), employed by Linnzeus (1735) in the 
sense ‘having many stamens or male organs’.] 

1. Sot. The thirteenth class in the Linnean 
Sexual System, comprising plants having twenty 
or more slamens inserted on the receptacle (cf. 
IcosanpriIA). Also the name of one of the orders 
in certain classes, as Afonadelphia, Gynandria, 
Afonacta, in which the number of stamens is used 
to subdivide them into orders. 

1753 Cuambers Cycl. Supp., Polyandria,. .aclass of plants 
with hermaphrodite flowers, and a large number of stamina, 
or male parts, in each. 1835 Henstow Princ. Bot. § 138 
148 In Icosandria they [the stamens] adhere to the calyx .. 
whilst in Polyandria they are free from the calyx, or are 
hy pog ynous. 

2. Zool. and Anthrop. = PoLYAnnry. 

1876 Beneden'’s Anim. Parasites 56 It is a case of poly- 
andria which we see realized in the Scalpellum. 1879 
Keane Lefevre’s Philos. i. 28 A long period of polyandrta 
in which the mother was the centre and only bond of the 
family. . 

Polyandria, pl. of PoLyayprium. 

Polya‘ndrian, 2. rare. [f. prec. + -an.] 

1. Bot. = PoLyanprowvs 1. 

a 1794 Sir W. Jones Ta/es (1807) 170 Taught..To class by 
pistil and by stamen, Produce from nature’s rich dominion 
Flow’rs polyandrian monogynian. 

= POLYANDROUS 2. 

1809 SouTHeY in Q. Rev. II. 115 In Malabar the _poly- 
andrian system of polygamy prevails. 1891 G. W. Cooxr 
Browning Guide-Bk, 385 Of this polyandrian lady, no 
further mention occurs. 

Hlence Polya‘ndrianism. = POLYANDRY. 

1820 SoutnEy Lett. (1856) III. 200, 1829 — Sir T. More 
(1831) Il. 199 The regulated polyandrianism which Czsar 
found established in the south of Britain. 

Polya ndric, 2. rare. [f. Gr. modAvavip-os 
(see POLYANDROUS) + -1¢. So F. polyandrigue.] 
= POLYANDROUS 2. (Corresp. to PoLYGYNIc.) 

1868 Westw. Rev. Apr. 410 The tradition of their poly- 
andric marriage. 1875 A. Witson Abode of Snow xxiv. 234, 
I never knew of a case where a polyandric wife was left 
without the society of one at least of her husbands, 

Polyandrion : see PoLYANDRIUM. 

Polyandrious, a. Sot. rare~”. 
DRI-A + -O0US,] = PoLYANDROUS 1. 

1858 in Mayne Exfos. Lex. 

Polyandrism. vave. [f. Gr. roAvavdp-os (see 
PotYANDROUS) + -18M.] = PoLYanpry. 

1800 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 473 Here polyandrism prevails. 

Polyandrist (pglije’ndrist), [f. as prec. + 
-1sT.] One who practises polyandry; a woman 
who has several husbands at the same time. In 
quot. 1887 ephem. for ‘ prostitute’. Also atr7b. 
(=PoLyaNDROUS 2). (Corresp. to POLYGYNIST.) 

1833 Blackw, AMlag. XXXIII. 143 Her elder sister, 
Imazination, once so prolific in her loveliness, a Polyandrist 
with all her Passions of old. 1878 C. S. Wake Ezol. 
Morality 11. 241 From the legend of the Pendavas,..it 
would seem that they [the Kshatriyas] were actually poly- 
andrists. 1887 Pad/ Alall G. 14 July 2/1 Attempts to make 
the regulation of the movements of female polyandrists a 
police function. 

| Polyandrium (pglije'ndridm), -ion (ifn). 
Pl. -ia. (Late L. polyandriem, - ion, a. Gr. modv- 
avbpiov, as below, prop. neut. sing. of moAvdvdptos 
adj., of or relating to many men.] In Gr. Anizg. 
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A burial-place for a number of men, esp. those 
who had fallen in battle. Hence allusively. 

166% Futter Worthies, Warwick. (1662) 11. 121 Then 
each Church yard was indeed a Polyandr[{iJum, so that the 
Dead might seem to justle one another for room therein. 
1820 T.S. Hucues Trav. Sicily |. xi. 335 That polyandrium 
which covered the remains of those brave Thebans who fell 
in defence of Grecian liberty. 1846 C. Maittanp C4. Cala- 
combs 55 Tombs... mentioned by antiquarians under the 
name of Polyandria. ; c 

Polyandrous (pelijendras), a. [f. Gr. mo\u- 
avSpos (see PoLYANDRIA) + -OUS.] 

1. Zot. Having numerous stamens; sec. be- 
longing to the class Polyandria. 

1830 Linotey Nad. Syst. Bot. 259 In this order..there are 
polyandrous species: a remarkable anomaly in monocotyle- 
dons, which rarely exceed the number 6 in their stamens. 
1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 367 Flowers 1-sexual, poly- 
androus...Sagittaria. 

2. Having more than one, or several, husbands ; 
practising, pertaining to, or involving polyandry. 
(Corresp. to PoLYGYNOUS 2.) 

1865 McLennan Print. Marriage viii. 171 The poly- 
androus arrangement, 1870 Lussock Orig. Civiliz. iil. 
(1875) 134 The passage .. in ‘Tacitus does not appear to me 
to justify us in regarding the Germans as having been poly- 
andious, 1882 Atheneum: 22 Apr. 501/3 The existence of 
the ancient, uncivilized.and polyandrous fornis of the family. 

b. Zool, Characterized by polyandry, as a species. 

1885 C. Trotter in Academy 6 June 393/3 He also records 
a polyandrous species among the birds. 1904 Contenzp. 
Rez. Oct. 495 Cuckoos are probably polyandrous. 


Polyandary (pe lijendri), [ad. Gr. roAvavbpia : 
see Potyanpuia. So F. polyandrie.] That form 
of polygamy in which one woman has two or more 
husbands at the same time ; plurality of husbands. 


(Corresp. to PoLyG¢yny.) 

1780 M. Mapan Thelsphthora (1781) I. 279 This surely 
affords a strong proof that polyandry (as it is called) is con- 
trary to nature. 1816 SoutHey Le/¢. (1856) INI. 18, I can 
account for the system of Polyandry, as he calls it, only 
in one way;..that it originated in necessity. 1885 Ci opp 
Myths & Dr. 1. vi. 104 The custom of female infanticide... 
rendering women scarce, led at once to polyandry. 

b. Zool, The fact of a female animal having 


more than one male mate. 

1871 Darwin Dese. Alan I. viii. 269 Three starlings not 
rarely frequent the same nest; but whether this is a case of 
polygamy or polyandry has not been ascertained, 

Polyangle, Polyangular: see Poxy- I. 

Polyanth (pg'lijenp). rave. Anglicized form 
of PoLYANTHUS. 

1828 Wesster, Polyanth, Polyanthos. 1856 DELAMER 
Fil. Gard. (1861) 41 Polianth narcissuses are annually im- 
ported from Holland, with tulips, and other Dutch bulbs. 


+t Polyanthea (pplienpi). Ods. (a. med. 
L. polyanthéa, f. Gr. type *nodAvav@ea, f. roAvavOns 
much blooming (f. av@os flower).} A collection of 
the ‘ flowers’ of poetry or other literature, i. e. of 
choice literary extracts; an anthology. 

Appears in 1503 as title of a work by Domenico Nani 
Mirabelli, Polyanthea, idest Florum muttitudo (Savona 
1603); subseq. in titles of many similar works, as the Po/y- 
anthea Nova of J. Lange (Geneva 1600). 

1618 Sripen Hist. Tithes Pref, What were patcht up 
out of Postils, Polyantheas, common place hooks. 1642 
‘Smectymnuus’ Vind. Answ., Pref. aijb, As destitute of 
all learning, as if our reading had never gone beyond a 
Polyanthea. (1730-6 Baitey (folio), Polyanthéa, a famous 
collection of common places, in alphabetical order, made 
first by Domini Nanni de Mirabella, of great service to 
orators, preachers, &c. of the lower class.] i 

Hence + Polyanthe‘an a. Oés., pertaining to, of 
the nature of, or using a ‘ polyanthea’; also as sé. 
one who uses a ‘ polyanthea’, 

1621 Burton Anat. adel. 1. ii. in. xv, (One) that by.. 
some trivially polyanthean helps, steals and gleans a few 
notes from other men's harvests. 1621 Br. Mountacu 
Diatribg 38 My selfe, a poore Postillating Polyanthean 
Clergy-man. /dfd. 434 As we poore Breuiarists and Poly- 
antheans of the Clergie vse to do. 

Polyanthous (pplije-npas), @. rare—% ([f. 
as next + -oUS.] Bearing many flowers, or many 
blooms in one flower. 

1858 Mayne Expos. Lex., Polyanthus, Bot. applied toa 
plant which bears many flowers,..as in the Marcissus foly- 
anthus, Applied by Wachendorff to plants the flowers of 
which are compound or aggregate: polyanthous. 

Polyanthus (pglijenpzs). Also 7-8 -os. 
[a. mod.L. Aolyanthus, f. Gr. woAu-, PoLy- + dvOeos 
flower: cf. Gr, moAvav@os much blooming.] 

1. A favourite ornamental cultivated form of 
Primula (supposed to have originated from the 
cowslip, P. veris, or a cross between that and the 
primrose, 7. vzdgaris), having flowers of various 
shades, chiefly brown or crimson with yellow eye 
and border, in an umbel on a common peduncle. 

(Cf. 1583 Doponzus Stirp. Hist. Penipt. sex 146 Primu- 
larum Veris una maior et polyanthemos. 1625 Tanrrna- 
montaNus eu uw. volkom. Krauterbuch Il. 33 Primula 
veris multiflora. 1629 Parkinson Paradisus xxxv. 242 
Primula veris & Paralysis, Primroses and Cowslips. /bfd. 
244. 9. Paralysis altera odorata fiore pallido polyanthos, 
the Primrose Cowslip.] 

1727 Brapiry Fam. Dict. s.v. Flower, You are now also to 
transplant your Seedling Polyanthos upon a shady Border, 
and divide the old Roots. - 1728-46 THomson Spring 531 
The daisy, primrose, violet darkly blue, And polyanthus 
of unnumbered dyes, 1748 Lapy Luxsoroucu Left. ¢o 
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Shenstone 16 Oct., [We] have now primroses and poly- 
anthuses growing. 1779 Suertan Criticu. i, The vulgar 
wallflower, and smart gillyflower, The polyanthus mean, 
the dapper daisy. 1840 K. Exuott MWithered Wild Flowers 
1, Thy gemm'd auricula, a growing flame, Or polyanthus, 
edged with golden wire, The poor man’s flower. 1863 
Kinostey Water-Bad. ii, As smart as a gardener’s dog with 
a haere in his mouth. Pe 

. attrib, or adj. Polyanihus Narcissus: any 
one of a group of species of Narcissus, as /V, 
Tazetta, which have the flowers in an umbellate 
cluster on a common peduncle. So Polyanthus 
Primrose, = sense 1. 

[1856: see Potvantu.} 1866 Treas. Bot. 776 The numerous 
species of Narcissus..have been thrown into several groups 
or subgenera,.. 47axr: the Daffodils... Ganymedes: the 
Rush Daffodils... Hermione: the Polyanthus Narcissus, 
distinguished by the slender cylindrical tube and shallow 
cup, the filaments unequally adnate near the mouth, and 
the style slender, as in NV. Tazetta. 1882 Garden 18 Feb. 
119/2 The centre bed is filled with..pale-coloured Poly- 
anthus Narcissus, and Lily of the Valley. /d7d. 13 May 
323/1 The Polyanthus Primrose sent is an undoubtedly 
novel form of the ancient Jack-in-the-Green. 

Polyarch (pe'lijask), 2. Sot. [f. Gr. moav-, 
Poty- + dpyq beginning, origin.) — Procecding 
from many points of origin: said of the primary 
xylem or woody tissue of a stem or root. 

1884 Bower & Scotr De Bary's Phauner. 351 The xylem 
is according to the particular case diarch or polyarch, and 
its starting-points .. all lie at equal distances from one 
another, 

Polyarchal, 2. ,ave—'. [f. as PoLYARCHY 
+ -AL.] Having many rulers. So Polyarchical 
a. (rare), of the nature of or peitaining to a poly- 
archy (opp. to onarchical); Po'lyarchist (rare), 
one who advocates or believes in a polyarchy. 

1896 Boscawen Bible & Montments v. 112 The Deluge 
formed the rubicon between the mythic period and the 
heroic and *polyarchal age. 1660 R. SHERINGHAM King's 
Supremacy Asserted viii. (1682) 84 The state of a Common- 
wealth is either Monarchical, or *Polyarchical. 1673 H. 
Stusse Further Vind, Dutch War To Rdr. 13 It was a 
maxime transmitted unto them from the first Pr. William 
that this Polyarchical Government could not subsist without 
a State-holder, who was to reconcile all emergent difficulties 
betwixt the Towns and Provinces. 1678 Cunwortn /xfed/. 
Syst. 1. iv. 403 Yet is it undeniably evident, that he 
{Plato} was no *Polyarchist, but a Monarchist, an assertor 
of One Supreme God. 

Polyarchy (pe‘lijaski). Also 7-8 erron. poly- 
garchy. fad. Gr. moAvapxia rule by many, f. 
moAvu-, PoLy- + -apxia rule. The 8 form poly- 
garchy, after med.L. polygarchia, obs. F. poli- 
garchie, Sp. poligarquia, Pg. polygarchia, It. pole- 
garchia, arising (in med L. or the Romanic langs.) 
from assimilation to oligarchta, OLIGARCHY, was 
the usual one in 17-1Sth c.] 

1, The government of a state or city by many: 
contrasted with monarchy. 

1609 C. Butter Fem. Alon. (1634) 5 The Bees abhor as 
well Polyarchy as Anarchy. 1686 J. Scotr Chr. Life (1696) 
56 Any Government..whether it be Monarchy or Polyarchy. 
1823 Soutney Hist. Penxins. War 1. 615 The inevitable 
ruin whicb a polyarchy of independent Juntas would bring 
on. 1890 J. H. Stirtinc Gifford Lect. viii. 153 Polyarchy 
is anarchy. py hea : 

B. (1611 Cotcr., Poligarchie, a monarchie diuided into 
sundrie parts ; or such a diuision.) 1643 HERLE Ausw. Ferne 
32 The extreames of these three kinds of ..Government are 
tyrannie, oligarchie, polygarchie (i-e.) of one, of many, and of 
all, when arbitrary and unbounded in their governments. 
1656 Biount Glossogr., Polygarchy. 1706 Puitiies, Poly- 
garchy, the Government of a Commonwealth in the Hands 
of many. 1721-90 Baitey, Polygarchy. 1804 Ann. Reg. 
682 It was thought that an infallible remedy had been dis- 
covered for popular convulsions in a polygarchy. 

“1b. (erron. use, after heptarchy.) A group of 
many kingdoms. 

1826 Soutney Wind, Eccl. Angl. 68 Wessex, one of the 
most flourishing kingdoms of the Anglo-Saxon polyarchy. 
1832-4 De Quincey Cxsars Wks. 1862 IX. 200 A polyarcby 
(such as the Saxons established in England). 

2. Bot. [f. Potyarcu; cf. dichogamy, helero- 
styly, etc.] The condition of being polyarch. 

1884 Bower & Scotr De Bary's Phaner. 357 The thick 
roots of Iris, Asparagus, Smilax (Sarsaparilla), Palms, &c., 
ure examples of a high degree of polyarchy. 

Polyargite (ppli,aadgait). Ain. [ad. Swed. 
polyargit (1.. F. Svanberg 1840), f. Gr. modv-, 
PoLy- + dpyds shining, sparkling: see -ITE1.] A 
rose-coloured lamellar variety of PINITE. 

1844 Dana sin. 303 Polyargite..occurs in larger grains 
than Rosite. ; : : 

Polyargyrite (ppliacudgirsit). Afiz. [ad. 
Ger. folyargyrit (¥. vy. Sandberger 1869), f. Gr. 
modv-, PoLY- + apyupos silver: see -ITE!.] Sulph- 
antimonide of silver containing a very high per- 
centage of the latter metal. 

1872 Dana Ain. App. 1. 12 Polyargyrite. .. Lustre metallic 
Color iron-black to dark blackish-gray. ..‘the mineral is 
between argentite and pyrargyrite, 1893 Cuarman Blowpipe 
Pract, 115 Polyargyrite is closely related [to polybasite}. 

Polyarsenite (plija-isénait). Af. [mod. (L. J. 
TIgelstr6m 1885) f. PoLy- + ARSENITE.] A synonym 
of SARKINITE. 

Polyarthritic to Polyarticular: see PoLy- I. 


Polyatomic (pelijatemik), 2. Chem. [f. 


| polybasit (H. Rosé 1829), f. Gr. moAv-, PoLy- + 
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Poty- + Atomic. So F. polyatomtgue.] Con- 
taining or consisting of many atoms of some sub- 
stance; esp. having many replaceable hydrogen 
atoms; also = multivalent. See Diatomic, Tr1- 


atomic, TETRATOMIC, HIEX ATOMIC. 

1857 Miter Flew, Chem, II. 431 Another class.. which 
may be termed polybasic or polyatomic alcohols. 1866 
Roscor Elem. Chem. 242 Amongst the carbon compounds 
some radicals exist in which more than one combining power 
remains unsaturated, and which therefore act as polyatomic 
radicals. 1880 CreminsHaw Wurtz’ Atom. The, 89 Other 
facts .. introduced into science .. the clearly defined notion 
of polyatomic compounds. ee ‘ 

Polyautography (pe'lidtggrafi). [f. Pouy- 
+ AUTOGRAPH, after words in -GRAPHY.] Early 
name for LITHOGRAPHY, as applied to tbe pro- 
duction of numerous copies of autographs or 
original drawings, etc. 

1806 (¢/t/e) Specimens of Polyautography consisting of 
impressions taken from original drawings made on stone 
purposely for this work. 1819 Gent’. Mag. LKXXIX.1. 
350 This useful invention [lithography] introduced into this 
country a few years since, and then called Polyautography. 
1898 Daily News 11 May 9/7 Mr. Pennell prefers the term 
‘ polyautography’, the word lithography being ‘a seed-bed 
of misconceptions, 

Polybasic (pplibavsik), a. Chem. [f. Poty- 
+ Basic. So F. polybasigue.] Having more than 
two bases, or atoms of a base. JSolybasic acid: 
an acid containing three or more atoms of re- 
placeable hydrogen. (See Dieasic, TRIBASIC.) 

1842 ParNett Chem. Anal, (1845) 68 By a polybasic acid 
is meant an acid, one equivalent of which requires more 
than one equivalent of a base to form a neutral salt. 1880 
Creminsnaw FHurts’ Atom. The, 76 The discovery of poly- 
basic acids proved a serious difficulty to the theory of 
equivalence, 

Hence Polybasicity (-béisisiti), the property of 
being polybasic. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Polybasite (poli:bassit). Afn. [ad. Ger. 


Baors, in sense of Base 56.1 13: see -1TE). 

According to Chester, alluding to the large amount of the 
base, sulphide of silver, in proportion to the acids, sulphides 
of arsenic and antimony. } 

A sulpharseno-antimonite of silver and copper, 
of an iron-black colour, and metallic lustre, occur- 
ring in short tabular hexagonal prisms, also massive 
and disseminated. 

1830 Edin, Phil. Frnt. VII. 148 A new species of mineral 
named polybasite. 1868 Dana A/zn. (ed. 5) 107 Stephanite 
and pyrite occur as pseudomorphs alter polybasite. 1879 
Raymonp Statist, Mines & Mining 319 Rich silver-ores, 
such as ruby silver, stephanite, polybasite and tetrahedrite. 

Polybathie to Polyblastic: see PoLy- 1. 

Polyborine (pJlitbérain), @. Ornith.  [ad. 
mod.L. Solyborine, {. Polyborus, name of the 
typical genus.] Belonging to the subfamily /’o/y- 
borinx of Falconidx, comprising the Caracaras or 
American Vulture-hawks. 

1884 /éis 360 A specimen of the very singular Polyborine 
form, Polyborordes typicus, from West Africa. 

Polybranch to Polycarbic: see Poty-. 

Polycarpellary (pg lika-1pelari), 2. Bot. 
PoLy- + CARPEL, as CARPELLARY.] 
consisting of several carpels. 

1860 Oxiver Less. Bot. 1. iv. (1872) 31 Bramble... Pistil 
superior, apocarpous, polycarpellary. 1875 Bennetr & 
Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 492 A polycarpellary ovary is always the 
result of tbe union of all the carpels of a flower, the number 
being usually two, three, four, or five, arranged in one 
whorl, and the floral axis terminating in the midst of them. 

Polyca‘rpic, @. Sot. rare. [f. as next +-1c.] 
= next (in both senses). 

1849 Batrour /ax. Bot. § 634 Polycarpie,..those which 
flower and fruit several times before the entire plant dies, 
1858 Mayne Eaxfos. Lex., Polycarpicus,..applied by de 
Candolle to plants that bear fruit many times during their 
existence. Applied by Bartling to a Class ..in which the 
ovaries are often in indefinite number : polycarpic. 

Polycarpous (pelikaupss), a. Bot. [f. Gr. 
moAvxapmos rich in fruit (f. moAv-, PoLy- + xapmés 
fruit) + -ous.] +a. Bearing fruit many times, as 
a perennial plant; sychnocarpous, b. (More 
properly) = PoLYCARPELLARY. 

1832 Linptey /nfrod. Bot. 401 Polycarpous (better sych- 
nocarpous), having the power of bearing fruit many times 
without perishing. 1866 7 reas. Bot. 913 Polycarpous,.. 
more properly, bearing many distinct fruits or carpels in 
each flower. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 560 When the gynzx- 
ceum of a flower consists of a single ovary only one fruit 
is formed, and the flower is said to be monocarpous.., in 
contradistinction to the polycarpous flowers, the gynaceum 
of wbich consists of several isolated ovaries from which the 
same or a smaller number of fruits are developed. 

Polycellular, Polycentric: see PoLy- 1. 

Polycephalic (pzlis‘felik), a. rave. [f. Gr. 
moAuxépados many-headed + -1c.] Having many 
heads; many-headed. So Polycephalist (-se'- 
falist), one who has or acknowledges many beads 
or rulers; Polycephalous @., many-headed. 

1850 Mure Lit. Greece [II]. 36 One of those [se. nomes] to 
Apollo was called, from its compass and variety of parts, 
the *Polycephalic, or many-headed, Nome. 1659 GauDEN 
Tears Ch... xix. 541 Both which methods must have left 
the.. Churches of Christ either Acephalists, confused without 
any head, or *Polycephalists, burdened with many heads. | 


[f. 


Having or 


POLYCHROISM. 


1824 M¢eCuttocn Might. Scott. 1V. 138 The * polycephalous 
monster. 1845-50 Mrs. Lincotn Lect. Lot. xv. go They 
{capsulesJare monocephalous, as in the lily, or polycephalous, 
as in Nigella. 1875 Jowetr Plaéo (ed. 2) ILI. 484 The form of 
a multitudinous, polycephalous beast, having a ring of 
heads of all manner of beasts. 

Polychete, -chete (py'likit), a. and sé. 
Zool, {ad. mod.L. Lolychata, f. Gr. moavyairns 
having mucb hair, f. moAv- much + xaivq inane 
(here taken in sense ‘ bristle’: cf. OLIGOCH#TE).] 
a. adj. Belonging to the /ojchexta, one of the 
two divisions of the Chatopoda, a class of worms 
(see CHATOPOD), characterized by numerous bristles 
on the foot-stumps or parapodia. b. sb, A worm 
of this order or division. 

1886 A thenznim 3 July 19/1 The entire twelfth volume .. 
is devoted to Prof. W. C. Me¢Intosh’s monograph on the 
polychate annelids. 1896 Cambr. Nat. [/ist. 11. 243 The 
worm itself [Dinophilus} is more like a Jarval Polychaete 
than a full-grown worm, 

So Polycheetan (pplik7' tan), Polyche'tous ad/s. 

1877 Amer. Naturalist XX1. 581 The spines of the poly- 
chetous worms. 1877 Huxtry Anat. /nv. Auint. iv. 184 
Among the polychwtous Annelida. 1888 Rotteston & 
Jackson Anim. Life 582 Larval or provisional nephridia .. 
occur in many Polychatan Trochospheres. 

Polycharacteristic, Polycholia: see PoLy-1. 

Polychoerany: see PoLyc@rany. 

Polychord (pglikgid), 2. and sb. Also 7 
-cord. fad. Gr. moAvxépé-os many-stringed, f. 
moAv-, PoLY- + xop5y CHORD. ] 

A. adj. Having many strings, as a musical in- 
strument. 

1674 Piayrorn Skit? Mus. 1. 60 He with his Harp, or 
Polycord Lyra, expressed such effectual melody. 1728 
Nortu Mem. Alusic (1846) 43 It was plainely revealed by 
the polychord instruments. 1899 A. Layaro JZus. Bogeys 
36 The Poly-choid Bogey performs on three strings. — 

B. sé. 1. An instrument having ten gat strings, 
resembling a double-bass without a neck, played 
with a bow or with the fingers; invented by F. 
Hillmer of Leipzig in 1799, but never generally 
used. 1838 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XVII. 3121/1. 

2. Trade-name for a kind of octave-coupler. 

1858 Simmonos Dect. Trade, Polychord,..an apparatus 
which couples two octave notes, and can be affixed to any 
piano-forte or similar instrument with keys. 

Polychotomous (pglikgt6mas), 2. [Erro- 
neously formed by substituting Poty- for dz- in 
dicho-tomous, DicHoTOMCUS.] Divided, or involv- 
ing division, into many (or more than two) parts, 
sections, groups, or branches: = PoLyTomous. So 
Polycho‘tomy, division into more than two parts 
or groups, as in classification: = PoLyromy. 

1858 Mayne Expos. Lex., Polychotomus, applied to a 
body that is divided into numerous articulations..: poly- 
chotomous. 1887 Amer. Naturalist Oct. 915 Polychotomy 
is probably never more than provisional, and all classification 
will eventually be dichotomous. A 

Polychrest (pp likrest). ? Obs. Also 7 in Gr.- 
L. forms polychrestum, -on. [a. med.L. poly- 
chréstus, a, Gr. moAvypyoros useful for many pur- 
poses, f. moAu-, POLY- + xpyords useful. So F. 
polychreste (1690).] Something adapted to several 
different uses; esf. a drug or medicine serving to 
cure various diseases. 

[1620 Bacon /ustauratio Magna, De Augm. Scient. 1. 
vy, Inventorium opum humanarum, et catalogus polychresto- 
rum.} 1656 Blount Glossogr., Polyckrests, things of much 
use, fit for many uses, or divers ways prota Bac. 1685 
J. Cooke Marrow Chirurg. vu. i. (ed. 4) 263 Many Physi- 
cians have studied out Polychrestons. 1729 Evelyn's Sylva 
1. i. 313 There is nothing necessary for life..which these 
Polychrests afford not. 1802-12 BextHAmM Ration. Fudic. 
Evid. (1827) 1V. 382 Of admirable use: like most otber 
articles in the catalogue, a polychrest. 

+b. attrib. Polychrest salt (also sa# polychrest): 
“an old name for neutral sulphate of potassium ; 
and for sodio-potassic tartrate’ (Watts Dict. Chem.). 

1727-41 Cuampers Cyc. s.v., Sal Polychrest is a com- 
pound salt, made of equal parts of salt-petre and sulphur. 
1750 Mrs. Detany in Life & Corr. (1861) II. 550, I have 
taken Salt Polychrest and Cheltenham waters. 1799 M. 
Unperwoop Diseases Children (ed. 4) 1. 91, I have usually 
directed .. the polycbrest salt and rhubarb occasionally in 
the course of the day. . ; ; 

So Polychre’stic ad/., serving for varions uses; 
sb, = polychrest; + Polychre’stical aq}. Obs. 
prec.; Po'lychresty, adaptation to various uses, 
capability of being used in several ways. 

1657 Tomtinson Renox’'s Disp. 124 Other medicaments, 
called polychrestical, which consist of contrary medicaments. 
1694 Westmacotr Script. Herb, 213 These names shew it 
was a great Polychrestick. 1889 Buck's Handbk. Med, Sc. 
VIII. 518/z The same word may do duty in many different 
connections...Such words, useful in many ways, may be 
called folychrestic, although this adjective is commonly 
applied to drugs of various utility. /érd., In a greater or 
less degree polychresty is predicable of many other words, 
e. g., frontal, dorsal, etc. ' 

Polychroic (pplikrawik), 2. Cryst. [lasek 
polychroique, {. Gr. moAvxpoos many-coloured (f 
modv-, Poty- + xpéa colour) + -1c.) Sbowing 
different colours when viewed in different direc- 
tions; more properly called PLEocuRoic. So 
Po‘lychroism = PLEOCHROISM. 

x 
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POLYCHROITE. 


1858 Mayne E-xfos. Lex., Polychroism. 1861 L. L. Nosre 
Icebergs 125 Nature..is no monochromist, but polycbroic. 
1890 Vature 2 Jan. 215/1 Optical properties of the polychroic 
aureolas present in certain minerals. 

Polychroite (pp'likroait). Chem. [a F. poly- 
chroite (Ann. Chim, 1806), f. Gr. nodvxpo-os (see 
Potycuroic): see -ITE1.] Name for the colour- 
ing matter of saffron (also called Sarraniy), which 
exhibits various colours under various reagents. 

1815 W. Henry Elem. Chem.(ed. 7) 11.254 Polychroite. This 
name has been given, by Bouillon La Grange and Vogel, to 
the extract of saffron prepared with alcohol. 1831 J. Davies 
Manual Mat. Med. 245 The substance.. denominated Poly- 
chroite, is but a compound of colouring matter and volatile 
oil. 1874 Garroo & Baxter Mat. Med. (1880) 373 Saffron. . 
yields to water and alcoliol an orange-red colouring matter 
called polychroite, changed into blue by oil of vitriol. 


Polychromatic (pp'likromz tik), a. [t. Pony- 
+ CuromaTic: see below. Cf. Gr. moAuypapar-os 
many-coloured.] Having or characterized by 


various colours; many-coloured. 

Polychromatic acid(Chem.}: = Potycuromic acid, q. v. 

1849 Freeman Archit. 1. i 40 The polychromatic effect .. 
was sought after in these early times. 1884 T. WaLoen in 
Harper's Maz, Aug. 434/2 The glory of polychromatic 
decoration. 1895 Con/enip. Rev. Oct. 479 A ‘polychromatic 
edition of the Old Testament’ is being published in America. 

So Polychromatist (-krdu'matist), one who uses, 
or favours the use of, many colours (in painting or 
decoration); Polychro‘matize v. /rans., to paint 
or adom with many colonrs; Polychro'matous 


2., many-coloured. 

1849 Ecclesiologist 1X. 160 It is slightly polychromatized. 
1854 Blackw. Mag. LX XVI. 31y The new professors, poly- 
chromatists, must bring out..new editions o! all our classics. 
1889 Daily News 22 Jan. 3/7 Paris is now the most poly- 
chromatouscity in the world.. .General Boulanger..changes 
the colour of his posters. He has had every shade of green, 
of yellow, of orange, of grey, and red from pink to magenta. 


Polychrome (pe'likroum), a. and sb. Also 9 
(as sb.) polycbrom. [a. F. polychrome, ad. Gr. 
moAUXpopos many-coloured, f. roAv-, POLY- + ypapa 
colour.] 

A. adj. Many-coloured, polychromatic; sf. 
painter, decorated, or printed in many colours. 

1837 Civil Eng. & Arch. Frni. 1. 72/2, 1 have already had 
occasion to construct a great polychrome edifice, a post- 
office. 1850 Leitcu tr. C. O. AMitller’s Auc. Art § 414 
(ed. 2) 576 The probably L.ucanian vase, found in Magna 
Grecia, is polychrome. 1884 Harper's Mag. May 834/2 
Old pieces of faience and polychrome ornaments. 1898 
(titde) The Polychrome Bible. Edited by Paul Haupt. 1898 
Westm. Gaz. 20 July 8/1 A Chantilly lace shawl,. .wrought 
of polychrome threads like Venetian embroidery instead of 
being in one colour only. 

B. sb. 1. A work of art executed or decorated 


in several colours; sfec. a coloured statue. 

1801 Fusexiin Lect. Paint. i. (1848) 351 The superinduc- 
tion of different colours, or the invention of the polychrom. 
1803 Edin. Rev, II. 462 We should be glad to hear no more 
of. . polychroms. _ 

2. A collection or association of many colours; 


varied colouring. Also fg. 

1882 Afacu. Mag. Feb. 326 Having abandoned ourselves 
to the perfume, the polyclirome, .. the penetrative music of 
his art. 1889 GLansTonE in 19th Cent. XXV.155 A side 
of human nature that..was also necessary for the comple- 
tion of the rich polychrome exhibited by a man in whom 
exacting business and overwhelining care never arrested .. 
the lively..play of the affections. 

3. Chem. Aname for Aéscutin, from the fluores- 


cence of its solution and infusion. 

1838 T. THomson Chem. Org. Bodies 96 [Raab's] name of 
schillerstoff..w.2s by Martius of Erlangen translated into 
bicolorin, and by Kastner into Jolychrome. 1857 Miter 
Elem, Chem, WU. 513. 

Polychromia: see PoLy- 1. 

Polychromic (pglikrd«mik), a. 
CHROME + -1C.] 

1. = PoLycurosmatic, POLYCHROME a. 

1839 Civil Eng. & Arch. Frnt. 11. 367/2 Thence originated 
polychromic sculpture. 1859 Guttick & Timas Paint. 310 
Polychroniic decoration was added to many parts of the 
architectural details. a Anthony's Photogr. Bull, IV. 
420 It would be impossible to so easily obtain with fat ink 
polychromic prints at one operation. ; 

2. Chem. Polychromic acid: a name for aloetic 
acid, from the various colours it exhibits in powder, 


in solution, and in combination. 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chent. 1. 148 Aloetic Acid... Poly- 
chromic Acid...Produced by the action of nitric acid upon 
aloes, chrysammic acid betng formed at the same time. .. 
The acid is ohtained in the form of an orange-yellow 
powder... It. .dissolves..in boiling water, forming a solution 
of a splendid purple colour. 1866-8 /bid. IV. 687 Poly- 
chromic or Polychromatic Acid, syn. with A loetic Acid. 

So Po‘lychro:mist (szonce-wd.), one who holds 
a theory of polychromy; one who holds that 
statues ought to be painted in the natural colours ; 
Po'lychromize v. fravs., to render polychromic, 
to execute in or decorate with several colours ; 


Po'lychro:mous a. = PoLYCHROME a. 

1861 ¥rut. Soc. Arts 1X. 424/1 As the addition of coloring 
to statues..an advance in art, or a retrogression? The 
*polychromist will. .hold it to be the former. 1864 Sat. Rev. 
21 May. The unquestioning assumption of the polychromists 
that ‘circumlitio’ in this passage means ‘painting’. 1881 
Eng. Mechanic No. 874. 373/2 Any metallic piece, *poly- 
chromised by his process, is covered at once with a layer 


[f. as Poy- 
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of pure copper, of fine red colour, when treated with nascent 
hydrogen. 1882 Nature 30 Nov. 119/2 He presented pieces 
of gold and silver jewellery, polychromised industrially 
with oxides of copper, by his processes. 1880 Academy 
2 Oct. 245 Have reproduced this MS. in facsimile by their 
*polycbroious phototype or ligbt-printing in many colours. 
1894 Du Maurier in Harper's Mag. Feb. 337 A poly- 
chromous decoration not unpleasing. 

Polychromy (pplikidsmi). fad. F. foly- 
chromie, f. as PoLYCHROME: see -Y,] The art of 
painting or decorating in several colours, esp. as 
anciently used in pottery, architecture, etc. 

1859 Guiuck & Times Paint. 38 In polychromy several 
colours are, of course, employed. 1861 Wricut Ess. 
archzol, 1. ix. 193 Polychromy is observable in all the 
architectural subjects throughout tbe [Anglo-Saxon] manu- 
script. 1879 Rooo Chromatics 311 In the best polychromy 
great use is made of outlines or contours. 1883 Athenzuim 
30 June 834/3 An Egyptian bas-relief in red granite, with 
traces of polychromy. 

|| Polychro-nicon. Oés. [med.L., f. Gr. moAv-, 
POLY- + xpom«ov (neut. sing. of xpovixds adj. con- 
cerning time), in pl. (sc. B:BAia books) annals, 
chronicles.] A chronicle of many events or periods. 

{a 1363 HicoeEn (¢rt/e) Polychronicon.] 1570 Foxe A. & AV. 
(ed. 2) 124/2 In whyche persecution our stories and Poli- 
chronicon do recorde, that all Christianitie almost in the 
whole Ilelande was destroyed. 
Scribbleomania; or, the printer’s devil's polichronicon. 

Polycie, obs. form of Poticy. 

Polyclad (pp'likled), @. and sb. Zool. (Short 
for *folycladtd, ad. mod.L. Folycladida, neut. 
pl., f. PoLy-+ Gr, «Addos branch: see -1D3.] a. 
adj. Belonging to the division Polycladida of 
turbellarian worms, having a main intestine with 
more than four branches. b. sé. A worm of this 
division. (Distinguished from TricLap.). 

1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life 578 A more or 
less apparent radial symmetry is observable in some Poly- 
clad Yurbellaria. Ibid. 672 Two curious Polyclads have 
-. been described with certain Ctenopbore-like characters. 


Polycladose (pplikliddus), a. {[f. as next + 
-OSE.} Many-branched: said of a sponge-spicule. 
1887 Sottas in Eucycl. Brit. XX. 417/1 Candelabra 

(a polycladose microcalthrops). 
(f. Gr. 


Polycladous (pélikladas\, 2. Bor. 
modvkAabos having many branches + -ous.] Hav- 
ing many, or more than the normal number of, 
branches; much or excessively branched. So Poly- 
clady (pli kladi), the formation of an abnormal 


number of branches. 

[1866 7reas. Bot. 913 Polycladia, the same as Péica.] 
1886 Cassels Eucyel. Dict., Polyclady. 1890 Ceut. Dict., 
Polycladous. 7 Ae : 

Polyclinic (pgliklinik). (app. an altcration 
of the earlier word Aoliclinic, in which it is referred 
to the Greek moAv- (see Poxy-), and used in a 
different sense.] 

1. ‘A general clinic devoted to the treatment of 
various diseases’ (Syd, Soc. Lex.) ; (@) ‘ an institu- 
tion furnishing clinical instruction in all kinds of 
diseases’; (6) ‘a hospital in which all forms of 
disease are treated ’. 

1890 Cent. Dict., Policlinic. sometimes written polyclinic. 
A general city hospital or dispensary. 

2. (See quot. 1900.) 

1898 times 16 Dec. 9/5 Mr. Hutchinson's ‘ Polyclinic’, a 
title which, whatever it has ‘come to denote’, seems an odd 
one to apply to an institution which will have ‘no beds of 
itsown'. 1g00 J. Hurcuinson in MWestur. Gaz. 3 Feb. 3/2 
The ‘ Medical Graduates College and Polyclinic’ is an 
association for giving gratuitous consultations to patients, 
and at the saine time affording opportunities to medical 
men for obtaining advanced knowledge. The word Poly- 
clinic implies that we have made arrangements to include 
many (or all) branches of practical medicine and surgery. 
1903 Daily Chron. 16 May 7/2 A distinguished professional 
company assembled at the Polyclinic yesterday to hear 
Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson's account of his tour in India 
and Ceylon. x 

Polycoccous, Polyccelian: see Poty- 1. 

+ Polycerany, -chorany. Ods. rare. Also 
7 -coyranie, -coiranie. fad. Gr. (Ionic) moAv- 
kotpavin, f. moAv-, PoLy- + xoipavos ruler, prince.] 
A government by many rulers or princes. 

1640 Be. Hart Zfisc. ut. vi. 34 What doe you think of 
this lawlesse Polycoyranie? 1678 Cupwortu /ufelt, Syst. 
I. iv. 41z The Government of the World would be a Poly- 
cheerany or Aristocracy of Gods. 


Polyconic (pglikp:nik), a. [f. Poty-+Conic.] 
Involving or based upon a number of cones; applied 
to a system of map-projection in which each 
parallel of latitude is represented by the develop- 
ment of a cone tonching the earth’s surface along 
that parallel. Also sé. a polyconic projection. 

1864 in Wepster. 1879 A. R. Crarke in Encyct. Brit, X. 
209/1 Polyconic Development. [See description.] 1901 C. F, 
CLose Afap Progections 31 Simple polyconic projection. .. 
‘[be employment of polyconics saves much tabulation, and 
they are well suited for a topographical series. ‘hey are 
not so well adapted for single maps of large areas. /éid. 32 
Rectangular polyconic projection, sometimes called the 
rectangular tangeutial. 

Polycormic: see PoLy- I. 

Polycotyledon (py'likptil#dgn). Zot.  [f. 
mod.L. /olycotylédonés (pl.): cf. DicoTYLEDON.] 


1815 W. H. IRevano (f2tfc) 


POLYDAMONISTIC. 


A plant of which the seed contains more than two 
cotyledons. So Po‘lycotyledonary, Po‘lycoty- 
le‘donous aajs., having more than two cotyledons 
in the seed, as many Gymnosperms; Po:lycoty- 
le-dony, the condition of being polycotyledonous, 

[1760 J. Lee /ntred, Bot. 1. xi. (1765) 199 Polycotyledones, 
with many Cotyledones.] 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. 
iii. (1814) 70 These plants are called polycotyledonous. 1828 
Wesster, Polycotyledou. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. ti. (ed. 6) 
23 Tbe Polycotyledonous Embryo ts one having a whorl of 
more than two seed-leaves. 

Polycracy: see Poty- 1. 

Polycrase (pglikrés), Afiz. [ad. G. foly- 
kras; named by Scheerer, 1844, f. Gr. modu-, POLY- 
+ kpaots mixtnre, from its many constituents.] A 
shining black mineral, consisting of columbate 
and titanate of uranium, zirconium, yttrium, and 
other bases. 

1845 Amer. Frud, Sc. XLIX. 394 Polycrase is near poly- 
mignite. 1892 Dana J/in. (ed. 6) 745 Scandium is prominent 
in the spectrum of the American polycrase. 

Polycrotic, Po'ycyclic: see PoLy- 1. 

Polycystic (pplisisstik), z. Path. [f. Pory- 
+ Cysric.] Having or consisting of several cysts, 
as a tumour. 

1872 Peastee Ovar. Tumors 30 The tendency to become 
Monocystic or to remain polycystic. 1872 T. G. Tuomas 
Dis. Worneu (ed. 3) 665 The monocyst..develops the power 
of cysto-genesis and becomes polycystic. 

Polycystid (pplisisstid). Zool [f. mod.L. 
Polycystid-ea (neut.pl.), as POLYCISTINE: see -ID.] 
A member of the order Polycystidea of Gregarines, 
having the body divided into three (rarely two) 
segments. 

1888 RoLteston & Jackson Anim. Life 858 A Polycystid 
possessing all three segments is known as a Cephalin or 
Cephalont, /éid. 859 ‘Lhe Polycystids lose the epimerite 
wholly or in part, 

Polycy'stidan, a. (s4.) Zool. [f. as prec., or 
(in b.) from mod.L. Polycystida + -AN.] a. Be- 
longing to the Polycystidea ; as sb. one of these: 
see prec. b. Belonging to the Po/ycystida, a family 
of Jolycystina ; as sb. one of these : see next. 


Polycystine (pelisi‘stain), 2. and sé. Zool. 
{f- mod... Lo/ycystina (neut. pl.), f. Gr. modv-, 
PoLy- + «vers bladder, Cyst: see -1NE2.] a. aaj. 
Belonging to the Polycystina, a gronp of Radio- 
larians (also called .Vasse//aria), characterized by 
a fenestrated siliceous shell or skeleton divided 
into several chambers. b. sé. A radiolarian of 
this group. 

1862 Watiicu WV. Atlantic Sea-bed 127 The Barbadoes 
and other Polycystine earths have a calcareous basis derived 
from the same source..as the pure calcareous deposits of the 
deep-sea bed. 186z Mrs. Bury (¢://e) Figures of Remark- 
able Forms of Polycystins, or allied Organisms, in the 
Barbados Chalk Deposit. 1883 H. Drummono Nat. Law tz 
Spir. W. (ed. 2) 371 If the Polycystine urn be broken, no 
inorganic agency can build it up again. 

Polycyttarian (pgilisitesrian), a. and sé. 
Zool, [f. mod.L. /olycyttari-a neut. pl. (f, Gr. 
modv-, POLY- + xurrapos cell) + -aN.] a. aay. 
Belonging to the group olycyttaria of Radio- 
larians, comprising compound or ‘ colonial’ forms 
with several central capsules; pluricapsular. b. 
sé. A member of this group. 

Polydactyl (pplidz:ktil), 2. (s6.) Also -yle. 
{a. F. polydactyle, ad. Gr. moAvdaxrvdos many-toed ; 
see Poty- and DactyL.] Having more than the 
normal number of fingers or toes. b. sd. A poly- 
dactyl auimal. So Polyda‘ctylism [so F. -zsme], 
Polyda‘ctyly, the condition of being polydactyl; 
Polyda‘ctylous @. = folydacty] adj. 

1894 Bateson Variatiou 324 Some normal cats belonging 
to this family gave birth to *polydactyle kittens. 1865 
Pall Alall G. 19 Aug. 9/2 You will entail on your grand- 
children sterility, *polydactylism, and all sorts of physical 
and moral imperfections, 1868 Darwin Ani. & Pd. II. 
xii. 12 Polydactylism graduates by multifarious steps from 
a mere cutaneous appendage, toa double hand. 1858 Mayne 
Exp. Lex.,*Polydactylous, 1899 Q. Kev. Oct. 412 Czsar's 
favourite horse was polydactylous, and so was Alexander's 
Bucephalus. 1886 J. B. Sutron tn Proc. Zool, Soc. 552 
The majority of cases of *polydactyly occurring in Horses. 

Polydemonism, -demonism (pylid7ino- 
niz’m), [f. Gr. moAv-, PoLY- + daipoy divinity, demon 
+ -ISM, after polythetsm.| A belief in many divi- 
nities (i.e. simply, supernatural powers, or sec. 
evil spirits: see DEMON I, 2). So Polydzmon- 
istic (-de-) a., pertaining to or characterized by 
polydemonism. 

1711 Suarresu. Charac. (1737) II. 13 All these sorts both 
of dzmonism. polytheism, atheism, and theism, may be 
mix'd..; wbich opinion may be call’d polydamonism. 1877 
J. E. Carventer tr. Yiele's Hist, Kelig. 5 The polyde- 
monistic magic tribal religions of the present day. /d7d. 
ro An unorganised polydemonism, which does not, how- 
ever, exclude the belief in asupreme Spirit. 1881 Monitr 
Wictiams in x9¢/ Cent. Mar. 505 Hindiiisin developed into 
an all-comprehensive corrupt system which may be described 
as a loose conglomerate of pantheism, dualism, polytheism, 
and polydemonism held in cohesion by an alleged mono- 
theism. /é/d., A combination of dualism with polytheistic 
and polydemonistic ideas, 


POLYDIPSIA. 


Polydiabolical, -dimensional: see PoLy- 1. 

| Polydipsia (pplidispsia). Pech. (In 7 an- 
glicized as poludipsie.) [a. Gr. type *roAvdupia: 
cf. moAvdiyros very thirsty, woAvdmos causing ex- 
cessive thirst. So. F. folydipste.] Morbidly or 
abnormally excessive thirst. In qnot. 1660 fig. 

1660 HickerInciLe Faszaica (1661) 40 Such is some mens 
prophane Boulimy and insatiable Poludipsie after Gold. 
1795 Gent? Mag. LXV. 1. 926/1 About the time this case 
was first publi-hed a case of Polydipsia occurred in this 
country. 1846 G. E. Day tr. Savon s Aniin, Chem 11. 305 
Hydruria, which is also known as diuresis, polyuresis, and 
polydipsia, seems to be capable of continuing sometimes for 
several yeas without..any other morlid symptoms than 
a frequent desire to micturate, and an insatiable thirst. 

Polydromic (pelidrg:mik), a. AZazh. [f. Poiy- 
+ Gr. dpépos course + -1C: cf. dpousxcs good at 
the course.] = PoLyTropic 2. (Opp. to mono- 
dromic. ) 1890 in Cent, Dict. 

Polydymite (p/lidimait). Az, (Contr. for 
*polytidy mite; named by Laspeyres, 1876, f. Gr. 
nodu-, Pouy- + diduzos twin] Sulphide of nickel, 
of a hght grey colour, with metallic lustre, occur- 
ring in polysynthetic twin crystals. 

1878 Alin. Afag. Il. y8 Polydymite .. occurs in macled 
octahedrons, 1892 Dana AZin. (ed. 6) 75 A nickel ore 
from Sudbury ..coriesponds to.. the general formula of 
polydymite. . Neen ; . 

Polydynaniic (pplidaine-mik, -din-), a. [f. 
Poty- + Gr. dvvayis power + -Ic: cf. dynamic.) 
Relating to or possessing many forces or powers. 

1828 E. Henoerson in Congregational Mag. Jan. 31/2 
The Cocceian, or polydunamic ypothests accoiding to 
which, the Hebrew words are to be interpreted in every 
way consisteut with their etymological import, or, as it has 
been expressed. in every sense of which they are capable. 
1872 Tuuoicnum Chem, Phys, 18 It ts a polydynamic 
alcohol capable of forming ethers analogous to fats. 

Polye, obs. foim of Putter. Polyedral, etc. : 
see POLYHEDRAL, elc. Polyeidism: see Poty- 1. 

Polyembryonate (pelijembridi2t), 2. Bol. 
{f. Poty- + Empryon + -aTeE!.] Containing more 
than one embryo, asa seed. So Polyembryo‘nic 

. = prec.; also, pertaining to polyembryony. 
Polye‘mbryony, the fotmation or presence of 
more than one embryo in a seed. 

1849 BaiFour J7an, Bot. § sog Cases of polyembryony in 
Conifer, Cycadacez, Mistleto, Onion, &c. 2dfd. § 586 In 
Coniferz, Cycadacez, Mistleto, &c., there are frequently 
several embryos, giving rise to what iscalled polyembryony. 
1864 WEBSTER, Polyenbtryouate .. Polyembryonic. 

Polyenzymatic to Polyfoil: see Poy- 1. 

Polyff, obs. variant of PULLEY. 


Polygalaceous (p/ligalé fas), a. Bor. [ff 
mod.L. Polygalace-zx (f. Polyzala (ppli*gala), name 
of the typical genus, f. Gr. moAv much + yada 
milk) + -ovs: see -ACEoUS.] Belonging to the 
Natural Order Polygalacee or Milkwort family. 

Mod, The species of the polygalaceous genus Securidaca 
are mostly natives of tropical America. 

Polygalin (péligalin). Chem. [f. mod.L. 
Polygala (see prec.) +-1N1.] A substance obtained 
from the root of Polygala Senega; also called 
SENEGIN, and Polyga‘lic aczd. Hence Poly'ga- 
late, a salt of polygalic acid. 

1830 Linptey Nat. Sj st. Bot. 146 M Reschier is also said 
to have procured a principle called Polygaline from the 
same plant [Polygala Senega], 1838 T. THovson Chem, 
Org. Bodies 164 The alkaline polygalates are obtained by 
saturaling the aqueous solution of polygalic acid with the 
respective bases. 1876 Hartey Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 716 Senegin 
or polygalin is contained in the cortical part, which has a 
short fracture, ; 

| Polygamia (ppligé'-mia). Zot, [mod.L. 
(Linnzens).] The twenty-third Class in the Linnzan 
Sexual System, comprising species which bear 
both hermaphrodite and unisexual (male or female) 
flowers, on the same or different plants. Hence 
Polygam, a plant of this class; Polyga‘mian a., 
belonging to the class Polygamia; sb. = polygam. 

1753 CHamBers Cycl. Supp., Polygamta..a class of plants, 
which have a diversity of combinations of the male and 
female parts of their flowers, and many ways of fructification 
in the same species. 1785 Martyn Honsseau's Bot. ix. 
(1794) 96 It is entitled Jolygamia, from this variety in the 
flowers, 1828 Wesster, Polygam. Polygamian. 1835 
Henstow Princ. Bot. § 139 In Polygamia..we have three 
kinds of flowers, which may all, or some only, be placed on 
the same plant. | ; 

Polygamic (pplicwmik), a. [f late Gr. 
moAvyapos often marricd, polygamous + -1c. So 
F. polygamique.| Of or pertaining to polygamy ; 
(less correctly) practising polygamy, polygamous. 

1819 Suetiey P. Bell Prol. 36 He was an evil Cotter, And 
a polygamic Potter, 1882 Achenxumt 23 Sept. 393/1 Um- 
pengula’s account of the [Zulu] law of heritage in polygamic 
households. 1884 J. W. Barctay in 19/4 Cent. Jan. 183 
Governor Murray lays coniparatively little stress on the 
polygamic difficulty. 

So Polyga'mical a. (?0bs.); Polyga’mically 
adv., in the way of polygamy. 

1819 Metropolis 11.156 With every polygamical inclina- 
tion, neither of his present wives seem to claim him 1863 
Dickens Unconan. Trav. xx, Vo suppose the family groups 
of whom the majority of emigrants were composed, poly- 
gamically possessed, would be to suppose an absurdity. 
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Polyga'mious, «7. of. [f. Potycamia + 
-ous.} Belonging to the I.innzean class Polygamia. 


1761 Stu esin Phi. Trans LV. 259 Not only in the Dice- 
cious plants, but in the Moneecious and Polygamious also. 


Polygamist (p/li-gamist). [f. late Gr. moav- 
yapos (see Potycamic) + -1sT.] One who prac- 
tises or favours polygamy; usually, a man who 
has several wives: cf. PoLYGAMoUs 1. 

1637 G. Daniet Gentus this Isle 245 A Profane, Profuse, 
Proud Polygamist. 1662 Hissert Sody Div. 1. 271 The 
first author of polygamy .. was Lamech .. as was also Esau 
another polygamist. 1861 77s 21 Aug, In order to dis- 
tinguish the wives of a polygamist from each other, the 
Christian name of each is prefixed to the husband’s name; 
as, for instance, Mrs. Anna Young, Mis. Mary Young, &c. 
1886 P S. Ropinson Lindley Tect 1rccs 84 The sparrow is 
accused as being ‘a bird of bad habits and of infamous 
character ..a communist and a polygamist “. 

b, atixzb. Practising polygamy, polygamous. 

1875 Jowett Plato (ed 2) III. 163 Polygamist peoples 
either import and adopt children from other countries, or 
dwindle in numbers 1886 Hall Mall G. 5 Oct. 3/2 That it 
was a greater evil to dissolve dond fide marriages .. then 
to refuse bapti~in to polygamist husbands and their wives. 

Hence Polygamistic @., of or pertaining to 
polygamists or polygamy ; favouring polygamy. 

1875 Poste Gains iv. Comm. (ed. 2) 545 A monogamist 
forum will not enforce polygamistic laws. 1885 Chicago 
Advance 12 Feb, What reply do the polygamistic Mormons 
make to the non-polygamistic Josephites ? 

Poly'gamize, v. rare. [f. late Gr. roAvyapos 
(see above) +-1ZE.] 7z7z/r. To practise polygamy. 

1598 Syivester Du Bartas u, i. iv. Handie-crafts 693 
Did it not suffize O lustfull Soule!) first to polygamize? 
1830 Cotenipce Sadle-t. 20 May, ‘Phings which David and 
Solomon actually did,.. making a treaty with Egypt, laying 
up treasure, and polygamising, 


Polygamous (p/ligamas), 2. Also 7 poli-. 
[f. late Gr. moAvyapos (see PoLYGAMIC) + -ous.] 

1. Practising or addicted to polygamy ; of, per- 
taining to, or involving polygamy. Usually said 
of, or in reference to, a husband having several 
wives (distinctively expressed by polygynous), but 
including also the case of a wile having several 


husbands ( polyandrozs). 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 266 His daughter Fatima 
(the onely issue of this libidinous poligamous Prophet) 
married to Hali, [Not in Baitey, Jonnson, ASH.} 1828in 
Weesster. 1835 Sir J. Ross Warr. 2nd Voy. xxvi. 373 
This strange polygamous family. 1885 Sir J. W. Cuitty 
in Law Times Rep. LIVI. 712/2 The marriage was a 
Mahommedan and by consequence a polygamous marriage. 
1894 H. Drummono Ascent of Dian 387 Even ina polyga- 
mous community it is usually only a minority who have 
more wives than one. 

2. Zool. Having more than one, or several, mates 
of the opposite sex, as an animal; characterized 
by polygamy, as a species. Usually used as = 


polyeynous : cf. 1. 

1834 R. Muoie Feathered Tribcs Brit. Ist. (1841) 1. 24 
Other [GadZini¢dz] are polygamous; or have a number of 
females united with one male. 1859 Darwin Orig. Sfec. iv. 
(1860) 88 The war is, perhaps, severest between the males of 
polygamous animals. : 

3. Bot, Bearing some flowers with stamens only, 
others with pistils only, and others with both, on 
the same or on different plants; belonging to the 


Linnzan class [oljganzia, 

1760 J. Lee /utrot. Bot. 1. xx. (1765) 64 Polygamous, 
such as either on the same, or on diflerent Roots bear 
Hermaphrodite Flowers; and Flowers of either or of botb 
Sexes. 1830 Linpiey Nat. Syst. Bot. 138 Flowers [of 
Pittosporcz) terminal or aaillary, sometimes polygamous. 
1872 Otwer Elem, Bot. 1. 206 The flowers of Common 
Ash are termed polygamous, because they are either stami- 
nate, pistillate, or hermaphrodite, and the different kinds of 
flowers may be upon the same or different trees. 

Hence Poly gamously adv. 

1874 T. G. Bowves Flotsam § Yetsanz iv. (1882) 24 Their 
[women's] ideas are always married to themselves—and 
sometimes polygamously to somebody else besides. 1886 
Princeton Rev. July 47 The polygamously disposed party. 

Polygamy (p/li'gami). Also 6-8 poli-. [ad. 
F. polygamie (a 1564 Calvin in Godef.), ad. eccl. 
Gr. modvyapia, f. nodvyapos often married, poly- 
gamous; f, moAv-, PoLy- + -yayos marriage. ] 

1. Marriage with several, or more than one, at 
once; plurality of spouses; the practice or custom 
according to which one man has several wives (dis- 
tinctively called fo/ygy zy), or one woman several 
husbands ( folyandry), at the same time. Most 
commonly used of the former. 

a1s9r R. Greennam Its. (1599) 29 Poligamie was not 
very hurtfull, so long as it was within Lamech his house. 
1617 Moryson /¢/n. 11. 41 Though Poligamy be permitted 
among them, (I meane the hauing of many wiues for one 
man). 1768 Brackstone Cow. IV. xiii. 163 Polygamy can 
never be endured under any rational civil establishment. 1857 
Gtaostone Glean. VI. 1.79 Among the Greeks of Homer 
we find no trace of polygamy. 1906 N. W.Tuomas Avuship 
Organisation 108 This state is constituted by the union of 
several men with several women. It may be distingnished, 
as before, into primary and secondary polygamy. 

b. fg: esp. applicd to plurality of benefices. 

1638 R. Baker tr Balzac's Lett, (vol. III.) 63 Monsier .. 
shall send you word, whether he persist in his pernicious 
design, to bring Polygamie into France...I meane whether 
he have a good word from those nine Sisters to all whom he 
hath offered his Services. 1710 Burnet Aufobiog. ti. (1902) 


POLYGENISTIC. 


sox For the keaping up of benefice upon Lenefice that were 
well endowed, .. I openly declared against such as I found 
possessed of them as.. living in a spirituall poligamy, 
1873 Hamerron /ntell. Lifc 1. v. (1876) 165 A sort of poly. 
gamy to have different pursuits. ; 

2. Zool. The habit of mating with more than 
one, or several, of the opposite sex; usnally, one 
mate with several females ( folygyy), as in galli- 
naceous birds. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

+3. Bol. The condition of being polygamous! 
see Po.ycanocs 3. Obs. rare. 

1793 Martyn Lang, Bot. s.v Polygamia, This term 
Polygamia or Polygamy, as applied to a compound flower,.. 
signifies that several distinct flowers (called Florets) sre 
included in one common calyx. 

Polygar, variant of Pouicar. 

Polygarchy, obs. form of Potyarcny. 

Polygastric (ppligz’strik), 2. (sb.}  [ad. F, 
polygasirigue: see Poty- and Gastric.J Having 
many stomachs or digestive cavities; belonging to 
certain infusorians formerly called Po/ygastrica, in 
the belief that their food-vacuoles were separale 
digestive organs. b. as 54. A ‘ polygastric’ animal- 
cule. Also Polyga‘strian a. and sé. 

1845 Wuewett J/udic. Creator 39 The lowest kind of 
animal developement, which has been termed polygastric 
monads, 1846 Dana Zooph. vii. § 106 (1848) 107 The Lernzoid 
division appears to reach the Polygastrics in the Acepha- 
locist. 1864 Wesster, Polygastrian, Polygastric .. An 
animal having, or supposed to have, many stomachs, 186g 
Intell. Obseruv. No. 47. 389 Ehrenberg’s polygastric theory: 

Polyge:neous, a. rare. [f. Povy-, after helero- 
geneous.| Of many kinds; heterogeneous. 

1818 Blackw. Mag. 111.305 A patched, pyebald, and poly- 
geneous affair. /éid. 1V. 356 As motley and polygeneous 
an array, as ever found the elements of ruin in disunion. 

Polygenesis (pelidze-nisis). Bio/. [f. Povy- 
+ GENESIS.] (Theoretical) originalion of a race 
or species from sevcral independent ancestors or 
germs: in reference to man ustially called PoLy- 
CENY. Hence Polygenesic (-dz/ne‘sik) a = 
POLYGENETIC 1; Polygenesist = PoLYGENIST. 

1862 Timple Bar Mag. V. 214 The ethnological poly- 
prs assert that, during the whole historic period, there 

ave existed the same differences in the human races that 
are seen at the present time. 1864 Reader No. 94. 476/3 
System of polygenesic doctrine. 1882 OcILvte, Polygenests, 

Polygenetic (pz lidz/netik), 2. ([f. prec., 
after GENETIC. } 

1, Biol. Of or pertaining to polygenesis. 

1861 Max Mitter Sc. Lang. (1862) 348 Professor Pott, 
the most distinguished advocate of the polygenetic dogma, 
bas pleaded the necessity of admitting more than one 
beginning for the human race and for language. 

4. Geol, Having more than one origin ; formed 
in sevcral different ways. 

1873 Amer. Jrul. Se. Ser. 11, V. 429 A composite or poly. 
genetic range or chain, made up of two or more mono 
genetic ranges combined. ; 

Hence Polygene‘tically adv., by, or in the way 
of, polygenesis. 

1900 E. R. Lankester Treat. Zool. 111. 158 Eucladocrinus 
. .was evolved poly genetically by modification of the arms. 

Polygenic (pelidzenik), 2. [f. Gr. modv-, 
Pouy- + -yevurds, f. -yévos kind, or (in sense 2) from 
-GEN 1 + -Ic.] 

1. Geol, = POLYGENOUS I. 

1858 Mayne Exfos. Lex., Polygenicus,..applied to a rock 
which owes its origin to fragments of different rocks united 
by calcareous cement ..; or to divers fragments of homo- 
geneous rocks being united by a variable cement : polygenic, 

2. Chem. Forming more than one compound 
with hydrogen or other monovalent element. 

1873 Warts Fowxes’ Chew, (ed. 11) 231 All other elements 
are polygenic, uniting with the Monogens. 1877 /d:d. 
(ed. 12) I. 261 It seems most probable that the true quanti- 
valence or atomicity of a polygenic element is that which 
corresponds witb the maximum number of monad atoms 
with which it can combine. ; 

Polygenism (péli'dzéniz’m). [f. as next+ 
-Ism. So F. polygénisme.] The doctrine of poly- 
geny ; the theory that mankind are descended from 
several independent pairs of ancestors, or that the 
human race consists of several independent species. 

1878 NV. Amer. Rev. CKXVI. 554 Belief in the authenti- 
city of the Mosaic records, whicb no sophistry on the part 
of the advocates of polygenism has been able to shake. 
1880 A. H. Keane in Wature XXIII. 199/1 More rational 
and philosophic than any conceivable forin of polygenism. 

Polygenist (p/lidz/nist). [app. f. PoLyceny 
+ -18T: cf. Golany, botanist, etc. So F. polygéniste.] 
An adherent of the theory of polygeny. 

1861 Sat. Rev. 23 Nov. 544 Among the polygenists (or 
upholders of a plurality of species) there are many sincere, 
if not very logical, Christians. 188 A. H. Keane in 
Nature XXII. 251/1 All polygenists..have regarded the 
Malays as one of their human species, 

attrib, 1865 Huxtey Critiques § Addr, (1873) 163 The 
granting of the Polygenist premises does not, in the slightest 
degree, necessitate the Polygenist conclusion, 1878 BarTLey 
tr. Topinard’s Anthrop. Introd. 15 The opposite, a poly- 
genist school. .maintained the plurality of races. 

Hence Polygeni'stic 2., of or pertaining to poly- 
genists or polygenism. 

1879 tr. De Quatre/ages’ Hum, Species 47 We shall have 
undermined the foundation of the whole polygenistic 
doctrine. 

a 


POLYGENOUS. 


Polygenous (pjlidzfnas), a. [irreg. f. Gr. 
moduvyev-ys of many kinds (f. mwoAv-, PoLy- + 
yévos kind) + -ous: perh. associated with words 
from L, such as indigenous, calcigenous, etc.] 

1. Composed of constituents of different kinds ; 
spec. in Geol. composed of various ki:ds of rocks, 

1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 164 Some are unigenows, con- 
sisting for the greater part, at least, of one species of stone 
or aggregate; some polygenous, consisting of various species, 
alternating with, or passing inlo, or mixed with each other. 
fbid, 226 Secondary mountains are either formed of one 
species of stone, or of strata of differen species, ..the former 
I call unigenous, the latter polygenous: these are coinmonly 
Stratified, tbe foriner often not. 

2. Chen, = POLYGENIC 2. 

1870 F. Hurter in Eng. Mech. 11 Feb. 524'1 Chlorine 
forms only one compound with hydrogen, whilst oxygen 
and carbon form several compounds with that element. 
Chlorine may, for this reason, be called a monogenous ele- 
ment: the otbers. .polygenous elements. 

3. Of, pertaining to, or involving polygeny. 

1860 Reader 15 Sept. 796 Tbus domestic pigeons may be 
said to be ‘monogenous ‘as to their origin from one wild 
species, ‘ polygenous ‘as to the individual ancestor of each 
Variety. 

Polygeny (p/li:dz/ni). [f. Pory- + Gr. -yevea 
birth.} he (theoretical) origination of mankind 
(or of any species) from several independent pairs of 
ancestors ; /oosely, the thcory of such origination, 
polygenisin. 

1865 Reader 14 Oct. 433/3 An anthropological paper 
entitled ‘Monogeny and Polyzeny’. 1879 Athenzunm 
30 Aug 276': Nowadays both slavery and polygeny have 
so dropped out of sight that a single paragraph is enough 
to record tbeir unholy alliance. 1893 S. Laing Hum. 
Origins 405 Pulygeny, or plural origins, would al first 
sight seem to be the most plausible theory to account for 
the great diversities of buman races. 

Polyglot (pe'liglgt), a. and sb. Also -glott. 
[ad. Gr. moAvyAw77-os many-tongued, speaking 
many languages, f. moAv-, PoLy- +-yAwrra tongue. 
So F. fo yglotie (1639 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj. 1. Of a person: That speaks or writes 


many or sevcral languages. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Polyglot, that speaks many Lan- 
guages, a Linguist. 1854 L'fool Albion Nov., Always 
remarkable for plain speaking in lis mother-tongue, though 
a polyglut linguist. 1873 Hamerton J/ntedi. Life ut. 1x. 
(1875) 124 That there should be polyglot waiters who can 
tell us when the train starts in four or five languages. 

2. Of or relating to many languages; esp. of a 
book or writing: In many or sevcral languages. 

1673 Ess. Educ. Gentlewom, 11 The Authors of the Poly- 
glot-Bible. 1706 Prittips, Polyglott, that is of many Lan- 
guages, as, The Polyglott Bible, a Polyglott Dictionary. 
388: Natnre XXV. 208/1 A French meteorulogical balloon 
sent up..with a polyglot request that it be forwarded by 
the finder to the address given. 

B. sé. 1. One who speaks or writes several 
languages. 

¢ 1645 Howe tt Leéé, III. viii. (1650) 16 A polyglot or good 
linguist may be also term’d a uyefull learned man, ‘specially 
if vers’d in School-languages. @ 1840 [see Potymaru]. 1842 
Mrs. Browninc Grk. Chr. Poets (1863) 151 As learned a 
polyglott as ever bad been. 1867 Baker Nile 7ribut. i, 
‘lhe interpreter was nearly ignorant of Englisb, although 
a professed polyglou. 

+b. A bird that imitates the notes of other birds. 

(1706 Puituies, Polyglotta, the American Mock-bird, so 
call’d because it imitates the Notes of all Birds. 1753 
CuamBers Cycl. Supp., Polyglotta azis..the name of a bird 
described by Nieremberg.] 1770 G. Wuite Selévrne 15 Jan., 
The [sedge-bird] has a surprising variely of notes resembling 
the song of several other birds... It is..a delicate polyglot. 
1776 PENNANT «00d. (ed. 4) I. 322 It [sedge warbler] is a 
most entertaining polyglot, or niocking bird. 

2. A book or writing (¢5f. a Bible) in several 
languages. 

1666 Pepys Diary 5 Oct., Among others. the Polygloites 
and new Bible. 1725 Henvey tr. A/ontfancon'’s Antig. 
ftaly (ed. 2) 9 A Polyglot of the Acts of the Aposiles, 
-.in Armenian, Arabic, Coptic, Ethiopic. 2840 [see Com- 
PLUTENSIAN]. 1892 C. A. Briccs Brble, Ch. §& Reason iv. 96 
The great Polyglotts had settled that. 

b. A mixture of several languages. rare. 

1715 tr. Panctrolins’ Rerum Mem. 1, Pref. 6, | wish I had 
a Polyglot into which I might render it. 1830 CunninGHAM 
Brit. Paint. (1. 311 His wrath aired itself in a polyglott. 
186a Miss JEwsapury Afem, Lady Morgan 11. 457 The style 
is not so much disfigured by a polyglott of languages. 

C. Comé., as polyglot-wise adv., in a polyglot 
manncr, or like a polyglot; in several languages. 

1875 Jas. Grant One of the 600, vii. 53 We shall have., 
talked polyglot-wise with fellows of all nations. 

So Polyglo'ttal, Polyglo'ttic, Polyglottish 
(nonce-wd.), Polyglottous adjs. = polyglol A.; 
Polyglo'ttally adv.; Polyglotted f7/. a., fur- 
nished with or speaking several languages; Po‘ly- 
glottism, polyglot character, use of or acquain- 
tance with many languages; Po'lyglottist = 
polyglot B. 1; Polyglotti:ze v. frais., to render 
polyglot ; + Po:lyglotto-logy [see -LoGyY ], a speak- 
ing in many languages (0és.). 

1837 Fraser's Mag. XVI. 670 Panurge the *Polyglotial. 
1892 Athenzum 16 July 90/1 A profuse display of easy 

olygloital information. 1839 Fraser's Mag. XIX. 680 

fost *polygloi{t]ally rendered in our own pages by Father 

Prout. 1897 Darly News 30 Jan. 6/3 A *polygiotted giant 
bows you into a luxurious chair, and there you sit, waiting 
for your host. 1898 Hest, Gaz. 22 Feb, 2/1 “The meat, 
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m’sieu ',—though polyglotted, he is a Frenchman, I believe. 
1801 W. Tayior in J/onthly Mag. X11. 583 ‘he author is 
*polyglottic as he hydra. 1903 Daély Chrou. 11 July 5/1 
Pope Gregory the Sixteenth .. was correcting tbe proof- 
sheets of a polyglottic book that Wiseman was bringing 
out. 1878 KE, Jexnixs Haverholme 206 Screecbing their 
raven-voiced praises in *polyglottisb discord. 1882 Century 
Mag. XXIV. 106 The *polyglotism implies so close a 
familiarity witb many literatures. 1889 Lowe. Latest 
Lit. Ess., Stud. Mod. Lang. (1891) 139, 1 wiil not say ..with 
Lord Burleigh that such  olyelontae is but ‘to have one 
mieat served in divers dishes’. 1890 Specta‘or 29 Mar., The 
great *polyglottist, Mr. Thomas Watts, who probably sur- 
passed the more famous Mezzufanti, gives his teslimony to 
the linguistic importance of tbe work in a notable lelter. 
1871 Miss Mutock Fa/r France i. 37 Plain Englisb (which 
we found ourselves rapidly forgetting, and becoming *poly- 
gluttized). 1658 Row.anp Afoufet’s Theat. Ins. 907 At the 
first Honey had but one name, called in the Hebrew 
Dadbesch; but since that slrange and confused *Polyglot- 
tology, or speaking with divers tongues it was called of the 
inhabitants of Arabia, Hel, Ha; of tbe French, J/ie/;. .of 
the English, Honey [etc.]. 1862 Max MULter Sc, Lang. 
iv. 130 While working as a missionary among the “poly- 
glottous tribes of America. 1885 GresWELL in Sat. Rew. 
26 Dec. 845 [The temptation to talk of a Kaffir policeman 
as] a poly, lottous individual. 

Polyglycerin: see Poty- 2. 

Polygon (pp'lign), sb. and a. Also 7 poly- 
gone. fad. L. folygénum,a. Gr. moAvywvoy, prop. 
neut. of moAvyaves adj. polygonal, f. moAu-, PoLy- 
+ ~ywvos, from stem of yevia angle. Cf. F. foly- 
gone, + poligone (Cotgr. 1611). Used at first in 
Latin forms polyg6‘num, polygo-nium. ] 

A. sb. 1. Geom. A figure (usually, a plane 
rectilineal figure) having many, i. e. (usually) more 
than four, angles (and sides); a many-sided figare. 

Complete polygon, a polygon in which lines are drawn 
cornecting each angular vertex with every one of the others. 
Stellited polygon, a polygon which wraps its interior more 
than once, the conlinuous joining of alternate or more 
remote angles, producing a stellate or starlike figure, as in 
the PentacuaM .q. v.) which is a stellated pentagon wrapping 
its interior twice. So with similar figures of 7, 8, 9, 10, etc. 
points, in which the variely of form increases with the 
number of different points that can be continuously joined. 

157% Dicces Panto. 1. Elem. Biijb, Polygona are such 
Figures as haue moe than foure sides. /du7. u. xx. Oiv, 
To diuide the superficies of any irregular Pollygonium, 
1656 BLount Glossogr., Polygon, a Geometrical figure, thal 
hath many corners. 1753 HocartH Aval, Beanty iv. 22 
Instead of. circular bases, polygons of different but even 
nuinbers of sides, have been substitnied. 188z RouTLEDGE 
Science ii. 37 The circle is..said to be the limit of the 
inscribed polyzon. 

b. Folygon of forces: a polygonal figure illus- 
trating a theorem relating to a number of forces 
acting at one point, each of which is represcnted in 
magnitude and direction by one of thc sides of the 
figure, analogous to the faradllelozram of forces; 
hence, the theorem itsclf. So polygon of velocities,etc. 

1842 Braxnoe Dyrct, Sc., ete., Polygon of forces,..alleorem, 
lhe discovery of which is attributed to Letbnitz. 1879 
Tuomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 1. 1. § 256. 1882 Mincnin 
Unipl. Kinemat. 1 Linear velocities follow the same laws 
of composition and resolution as Forces in Statics; and 
with these (such as tbe parallelogram and polygon of 
velocities) the student is assumed to be already familiar. 

c. Arith, A polygonal number: see POLYGONAL 
2. Hence extended to higher orders of figurate 
numbers, as the PYRAMIDAL numbers, etc. rave. 


(CE. square, cube.) 

1842 Branne Dict. Sc., etc. s.v. Fignrate Numbers, First 
sums, or polygons of the first order. Tri. 1, 3, 6, 10. Sq. 1, 4, 
9, 16. Penl. t, 5, 12, 22. Hex. 1, 6, 25,28 Second sums, or 
polygons of the second order. 1, 4, 10, 20. 1, 5, 24, 30. 1,6, 
18, 40. 1, 7, 22, 50. 

2. A niaterial object of the form of a polygon, 
Funtcular polygon: see FUNICULAR 2. 

1669 StaynreD Fortification 1 The Semidiameter of the 
Outward Polygon. 1706 Paiuiies, /odygou... Also a spot 
of Ground of that Figure, which is, or may be forlify’d 
according to the Rules of Art. 1796 Kirwan Elem. Arn, 
(ed. 2) I. 318 Very seldom in pellucid needles, tables, or 
polygons. 1853 Srocquecer Aljlit. Encycl., Polygon, the 
name applied to the many-angled forms in which the outer 
walls of all fortified places are built. 1899 Adldutt's Syst. 
Med, V 11.608 Four large vessels wbich here form the remark- 
aole anaslomosis known as the circle, or polygon, of Willis. 

+B. adj. Having many angles; polygonal ? Ods. 

1570 Bituincstry L£yclid iv. xvi. 125 A Poligonon figure 
is a figure consisting of many sides. 1681 CHETHAM Angler's 
Vacde-w. vii. § 7 (1689) 77 The best Rivers to angle in, are 
+. such as have many Polygone windings, and turnings. 
1761 Da Costa in PAil. Trans. LIL. 103 The rocks .. rise 
inlo polygon pillars. 1796 Moxse Amer. Geog. Il. 182 The 
Surface of the causeway exhibiting to view a regular and 
compact paveinent of polygon stones. 

[f. 


Polygonaceous (p/li:gonéi'fas), a. Bot, 
mod.L. Folygondcex (f. POLYGONUM) + -OUS: see 
-ACEOUS.] Belonging to the Natural Order Poly- 
gonacex, of which the typical genus is PoLyconum. 


1874 Cooxr Fungi 41 The species attack the flowers and 
anthers of composite and polygonaceous plants. 


Polygonal (péli-goual), 2. (sd.) [f. L. poly- 
gon-um PoLycon + -AL. So F. polygonal.) 

1. Having the form of a polygon; having many, 
i.e. (usually) more than four, angles (and sides) ; 
many-sided. As applied to a solid body, denoting 
a prismatic or similar form whose base or scction 
is a polygon, 


POLYGONOUS. 


1727-41 CuHambers Cycl., Polygonal column. 1756 Phil. 
Trans. XLIX. 513 Its whole surface is covered with small 
shallow polygonal cells. 1857 Henrrey So’. § 652 The 
mutual pressure of cells..converts the spheroidal into poly- 
gonal forins. a 1878 Sin G.G.Scotr Lect. Archit. I. 195 
‘The polygonal chapter-house is an equally English feature. 

Comé. 1847-9 Todd's Cycl. Anat. 1V. 516/: Polygonal- 
celled serous membranes. 

2. Arith, Applied to the several series of numbers, 
each beginning with unity, and obtained by con- 
tinued summation of the successive terms of an 
arithmetical progression whose common difference 
is a whole number. So called because each of 
these numbers, represented (e. g.) by dots, can be 
arranged according to a certain rule in the form of 
the corresponding regular folygon (the term being 
here extended to a figure of any number of sides). 

Thus the A. P. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6--.(comm. diff. 1) gives, by 
summalion of successive terms (1, 1+2, 1+2+43, etc.), the 
series of triangular nuinbers 1, 3, 6, 10, 15, 21.. .Similaily, 
with comm. diff. 2, 3, 4, etc., are oblained the series of 
square, pentagonal, hexagonal, etc., numbers. The poly- 
gonal numbers constilute the first order of figurate numbers: 
see Ficurate ppl. a. 3b. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Polygonal Numbers, are 
such as are the Sums or Aggregates of Series of Numbers 
in Arithmetical Progression, beginning with Unity; and so 
placed, that they represent the Form of a Polygon, 1727- 
4x CuamBers Cycl. s.v. 1842 Branoe Dict. Sc., etc. s.v., 
A very general and remarkable property of polygonal num- 
bers was discovered by Fermal:—Every number whatever is 
the sum of one, two, or three triangular numbers; the sum 
of one, Iwo, three, or four squares; the sum of oue, two, 
three, four, or five pentagonal numbers; and so ou. 

b. as sé. A polygonal number. rare. 

1795 Hutton Math. Dict., Polygonal Numbers,.. are 
called Polygonals, because Ihe number of points in them 
miay be arranged in lie form of the several Polygonal 
figures in geometry. 

Hence Poly‘gonally adv. 

1870 Rotteston Anim. Life 254 A polygonally-shagreened 
capsule. 1884 Bower & Scorr De Sary's Phaner. 374 
The outermost layer, which .. consists of polygoually pris- 
matic cells in uninlerrupted connection. . 

Foly-gonar,a.rare—'. [f. L. type *folygénar-ts: 
sce prec. and -ARI.] = prec. 1. 

1836 Co. Wiseman Sc. & Kelig. I. ii. 102 The polygonar 
structures of the ancients. . 

Polygonate (pJli-génét), a. Nat. Hist. rare—°, 
[f& Gr. modu-, PoLy- + yoru knee +-aTE 2.] Having 
many joints. 

1856 Tuomas Med. Dict. (1864) 436 Polygonate, applied to 
certain plants and aniinals. ; 

Polygoneutic (pp ligoniztik), @. Zool. [f. 
PoLy- + Gr. yovev-ev to beget: cf. modvyovetaba 
to produce much offspring.] Producing several 
brools in a year, So Polygoneu'tism, polygo- 
neutic character or condition. 

1890 in Cent. Dict, 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Polygoneutic, 
having several broods or litters every year. Polygoneutism, 
the state of being Polygoneutic. 

+ Polygo'nial,¢ (sé.) Obs. [f. L. polygoni-us 
polygonal +-aL.] a. adj. = PoLyGuNaLa. Db. sé. 
= PoLyeon. 

1703 T. N. City § C. Purchas.r 238 Polygonial Turrets, 
1766 Compl. Farmer s v. Surveying, Yo find the content of 
a regular polygonial, or multangular figure. /éra., [How] 
to divide triangles, parallelograms, and regular polygonials, 
in_an artificial way. ; . 

Polygonic (ppliggnik), a.) rare. [f. Gr. 
ToAvywv-uv (see POLYGON) +-IC.] = PoLyGonaLa, 
Hence Polygo-nically adv. 

1842 Civil Eng. & Arch. Frul. V. 151/1 The earliest 
buildings were circular, octagonal, or polygonic. 1852 
T. Wraicut Celt, Roman, 4 Sa.con (1861) 183 Flag-stones 
cut square or polygonically. 

Polygonic, a.2 [f. PoLycon-uM + -Ic.] Per- 
taining to the botanical genus Polygonun: ; poly- 
gonie acid, an acid crystallizable acid, found by 
Rademacher 1871, in Polygonum Hydropiper. 

3890 in Bittincs Med. Dict. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Folye nometry (peligong'metri). Afath. rare. 
[f. as Ponycon +-mErry. So F. polygonom:trie.} 
A branch of mathematics dealing with the measure- 
ment and properties of polygons, as trigonometry 
with those of triangles. Hence Polygoaometric 
(péli:gono,me'trik) a@., pertaining to polygonometry. 

1811 Hutton Course Afath. U1. 148 The theorems and 
problem» in Polygonometry bear an intimate connection 


and close analogy to those in plane trigonometry. 18g0 
Cent. Dict., Po'ygonometric. 
Polygonoscope (pfli:géndskoup). [f. as 


PoLycon + Gr. -cxoros, -ov viewing, he or that 
which views.] An instrument on the principle of 
the kaleidoscope, consisting of two mirrors con- 
nected by a hinge, and capable of being set at any 
required angle, so as to produce an indefinite 
variety of patterns, which may be copied or pho- 
tographed for artistic purposes. 

1884 in Knicut Dict. Aleck, Suppl. 

Polygonous (pfli‘gines), 2. Now rave or 
Obs. [t. L. polygdi-um + -0u3.] = POLYGONAL a, 

1660 Barrow £xclid xit. i. 296 Like polygonous figures.. 
desciibed in circles .. are one to another, as Ibe squares 
described of the diameters of the circles. 1727-41 CHAm- 
Bers Cycl. s.v. Column, Polygonous Column has several 
sides, or faces: the most regular of these have eight faces. 


POLYGONUM. 


1789 J. Keir Dict. Chem. 172/1 This ammoniacal salt shoots | 
into polygonous crystals, 1842 Blackw. Mag. LI. 726 
Harmony of design seems entirely wanting in this vast 
polygonous building. re 

| Polygonum (pJliginém). Zot. [mod.L. 
polygonum ( polygonos, -is, -o7 Plin.), a. Gr. modu- 
yovoy knotgrass, etc., f. moAv-, PoLy- + yoy knee, 
joint.) A large and widely distributed genus of 
plants, type of the N, O. Polygonacex, consisting 
of herbs (rarely undershrubs), with swollen stem- 
joints sheathed by the stipules, and small apetalous 
flowers, usually with red or white perianth. 

It includes knotgrass (P. aviculare\, snakeweed (P. Bis- 
torta), black bindweed (2. Convolvulus), water-pepper (7. 
Hydropiper), persicaria (P. Persicaria), huckwheat (P. 
Fagopyrum or Fagopyrunt esculentum), etc. The poly- 
gonunt of Sturt (1833) is a Aluehlenbeckia, N.O. Poly- 
LOnNACEP. 

1706 Prirwirs, Polygonum, Polygony or Knot-grass, an 
Herb chiefly us'd for stopping all sorts of Fluxes, Wounds 
[etc ]. 1833 C.H. Sturt Two Exp, IuteriorS. Austral. 1.146 
Its [the creek’s] bed was choaked up with bulrushes or the 
polygonum. 1838 T. THomson Chern. Org. Bodies 974 The 
éidens .. in general did not vegetate so long as the poly- 
gonum. 1887 Amer. Naturalist XXI1, 580 We also find 
that the ants rear the young, before the ground is planted, | 
upon the roots of Setaria and Polygonum. | 

b. atirib. as polygonum creek, flat (i.e. covered | 
with a growth of /olygonum or Aluehlenbechia). | 

1890 ‘R. Boitprewoop’ Col, Reformer xvi. 190 He had ! 
shot more than one polygonum creek, straight and true as | 
an Indian. 1858 — Rom. Canvass Town 126 They drew | 
back by degrees into the polygonum flat which at that | 
point bordered the river. A F 

+Poly gony. Ods. [ad. L. polygonz-wm (Scribo- 
nius) f. Gr, moAvyovoy.] A plant of the genus 
Polygonum, esp.Snakewced, ?. Bistorta, the astrin- 
gent root of which was formerly used in medicine. 

1450-80 tr. Secreta Secret. 30 Take wormode,. .and lete it 
boyle with the Rote pat is callid Pollygony,..and wasshe 
welle pi mouth therwith. 1590 Spenser /. Q. ul. v. 32 
There, whether yt divine Tobacco were, Or Panachza, or 
Polygony, Shee fownd, and brouglit it to her patient deare. 
1706 (see PoLyGonum]. 

Polygram (pe'ligrém). [f. Pory- + Gr. 
ypaprpn line; (cf. Gr. moddvypaypos many-lined, 
Arist.).] A figure or design consisting of many 
lines. (In quot. 1903 in imitation of sonogram.) 

1696 Purttiirs (ed. 5), Polygram, a Geometrical Figure 
that has many Lines. 1863 R. TownsenpD Afod. Geont. I. 
144 A complete figure which in the absence of any as yet 
generally recognized nomenclature nay be termed a poly- 
stigm in the former case, and a polygrain in the latter. 1903 | 
G. F. Apsorr Your Macedonia 43 A mystic design which.. 
in reality was the imperial polygram. The document, poly- | 
grain and all, cost me five shillings. ‘ | 

Hence Polygramma'tic a., pertaining or relating 
to a polygram. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Polygraph (pp'ligraf). [ad. Gr. toduypag-os, 
-oyv adj. writing much; cf. F. folygraphe (1536 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), It. Aoligrapho (Florio) in sense 4. 
In senses 1-3, app. directly f. the Greek elements.] 

I. 1. a. An apparatus, on the principle of the 
pantograph, for producing two or more identical 
drawings or writings simultaneotsly. b. An 
apparatus for taking a number of copies of a 
wniting ; es. a gelatine copying-pad. 

(Cf. 1763 (est. Acad. des Sci. 147 Un instrument, inventé 
et présenté par M. de Cotteneude auque] il donne le nom 
de folyeraphe ou Cofpiste atile.) 

1805 JEFFERSON IV77t, (1830) LV. 33, I have laid aside the 
copying press, for a twelvemonth past, and write always 
with the polygraph. 1807 Younc Lect. Nat. Phil. 11. 100 
An ingenious instrument..by means of which copies may 
be multiplied with great facility; it is called the polygraph. 
1819 Rees Cyc. s.v. Copying, Fig. 4 represents one of 
Hawkins’ patent polygraphs [Patent dated 1803 No. 2735]. 
1829 Mackenzie Five Lhous. Receipts 394 ‘Vo frame a 
polygraph, or instrument for writing two letters at once. 
1884 Kwnicur Dict. A/ech. Supp., Polygraph, one of the 
names given to the gelatine copying pad. 

+2. fg. (in allusion to PotyGRapmic 2). A 
person who imitates, or is a copy of, another; an 
imitator or imitation. Ods. 

1794 CoLeribcE Lett, (1895) 117, The move of bepraising 
aman by enumerating the beauties of his polygraph is at 
least an original one. 1797 Mrs. M. Ropinson Wadsinghane 
IV. 10 A polygraph is a fellow that apes one’s dress and 
manners. | ; 

3. Aninstrument for obtaining tracings of move- 
ments in various parts of the body ; a myograph. 

1876 A. RANSOME Stethometry vi, 126 A tube, placed in 
the trachea of a recently killed dog, is made to cominunicate 
with the drum of a polygraph. 1890 in Bittincs Jed. 
Dict. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Polygraph, a syn. for Alyo- 
eee 1905 I. D. Rotteston Dis. Liver 93 J. Mackenzie 

as made an exhaustive study of hepatic pulsation by means 
of the polygraph, a modification of the cardiograph. 

J. 4. A writer of many or various works; a 
voluminous author. [Cf. F. polygraphe one who 
writes on many subjects (1336).] 

1883 Century Mag. Vi. 251 M. Jules Claretie, most pro- 
lific of polygraphs, has. .added another novel to his already 
long list. 1891 Sat, Rev. 8 Aug. 152/1 M. Auguste Vitu 
was..what his own countrymen call a ‘ polygraph’. 

5. A collection of many or various writings. 
rare—°, 1882 in Ocitvir (Annandale). 

t+Poly:grapher. ls. rare. Also 6 poli-. 
[f. Gr. moAuypacos (sce POLYGRAPH) + -ER1,] 
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1. A writer of PoLyGRAPHY (sensc 1). 

1588 J. Harvey Disc. Probl. ed Whose mightie and won. 
derfull proceedings no Poligrapher can expresse, or Stega- 
nographer decipher. 

= POLYGRAPH 2. 

1810 Splendid Follies 11. 7,{1] wear my hat in half a dozen 
positions, so that I defy the mimickry of a polygrapher. 

Polygraphic (ppligrxfik), a. (st.) [f. Gr. 
moduypad-os POLYGRAPH, or f. POLYGRAPHY, + -IC. 
So F. polygraphigque.] 

1. Writing much; voluminous or copious, as an 
author; treating of many subjects, as a book. rare. 

1735 (42¢/e) Dictionarium Polygraphicum : Or, The Whole 
Body of Arts Regularly Digested. (dcading of text) The 
Polygraphick Dictionary. 1807 T. Horne tr. Goede’s Trav. 
II. 131 The polygraphic Nicolls has contrived to swell his 
work into 20 volumes. 

+b. Pertaining to PoLyGRapxy (sense 1). Ods. 

1791-1823 D'IsracLt Cur. Lit. (1867) 481/2 This ingenious 
abbot’s [Trithemius] polygraphic attempts at secret writing. 

2. Applied to a mcthod of mechanically copying 
pictures : see POLYGRAPHY 3 a. 

1788 J. Boors (tte: An Address to the Public on the 
Polygraphic Art; or the copying or multiplying Pictures, 
in Oil Colours, by a Chemical and Mechanical Process. 
1800 in Spirit Pub. Frnls. 1V. 161 These, by means of the 
polygraphic art, may be multiplied. 1828 Lanpor frag. 
Conv, Wks. 1853 I. 290/2 Polygraphic transparencies. .to be 
had for next to nothing. 1864 Bourton Rem. conc. Photogr. 
supposed of early date 8 There can.. be little doubt that 
these pictures are specimens of the ‘ polygraphic’ process. 

+3. fig. (in allusion to 2, or to PoLYGRAPH 2). 
That is an exact copy or imitation of another. Ods. 

1797-1805 S.& Hr. Ler Canterd, T. V. 400 A sort of 
polygraphic copy of a man, that might be seen in some 
corner of almost every collection in London, 1824 Scotr 
St. Ronax's v, He began to doubt whether the Lady Pene- 
lope and her maidens .. were not .. actually polygraphic 
copies of the same individuals. 

+b. as sé. = PoLyGRAPH 2, Obs. rare. 

1797 Mrs. M. Rosinson ]Vadsingham II. 100, ‘I shall 
leave Bath to-morrow ’, cried the polygraphic of Narcissus. 

4. Of or pertaining to a polygraph (PoLyGRaPH 
1a, 1b); used for multiplying copies of a drawing 
or writing ; produced, as a copy, by a polygraph. 

1828 WessterR, Polygraphic, Polygraphical, ..2. Done 
with a polygraph; as, a polygraphic copy or writing. 1883 
R. Hatpane Workshop Keceipts Ser. 1. 189/2 Place a sheet 
of damped polygraphic paper on each page. 

So Polygra‘phical a. (in quot. =sense I b above: 
cf. POLYGRAPHER 1), 

1588 J. Harvey Disc. Probl. 65 A booteles labor, to make 
a special Analysis, either of their Abcedary and Alpha- 
beticall Spels, or of their Characteristicall, and Polygra- 
phical suttelties, 1828 [see 4 above]. 

Polygraphy (péli-grafi). [ad.Gr. moAvypadia 
a writing much; see prec. So F. polygraphie 
(1561 in Hatz.-Darm.) in sense 1.] 

{. +1. A kind of cipher or secret writing (?a 
combination of various ciphers, or ?an abbreviated 
cipher resembling shorthand, i.e. containing much 
in little space): a. orig. An arbitrary name by 
Trithemius 1518 for his system of secret writing. 
b. Applied by Aulay Macaulay to his system of 
shorthand. Ods. 

(1518 J. TritnHemius (¢7¢/e) Poligraphiz libri VI, cum clave 
seu enucleatorio.] 1593 R. Harvey Philad. 56 The His- 
tories were written in some strange kind of polygraphy and 
steganography. 1621 Burton Azat. Afed, ut. il. i. ¥. (1651) 
498 Such occult notes,..Polygraphy, ..or magnetical telling 
of their minds. 1727-41 CuHamBErs Cycl., Polygrapiry,..the 
art of writing in various unusual manners or cyphers; as 
also of decyphering the same...The word is usually con- 
founded with steganography and cryptography. 1747 A. 
Macautay (¢ét/e) Polygraphy; or Short-Hand made easy.. 

3eing an universal character fitted to all Languages. 1855 
Chamb, Fral, IV. 134/2 These decipherers gave the high- 
sounding names of Cryptography, Cryptology, Polygraphy, 
and Steganography, to their art. 

II. 2. Much writing ; copious or various literary 
work, 

a 1661 Futrer MWorthics, Cambr. (1662) 1. 162 One, con- 
sidering his Polygraphy, said merrily, ‘that he must write 
whilst he slept, it being unpossible he should do so much 
when waking’. 1831 Fraser's Mag. III. 715 Even Sir 
Walter Scott, with all his multifarious polygraphy—what 
is he beside the goodly Swsa Theologiz of Thomas 
Aquinas? 1890 Sat. Rev. 22 Nov. 602/2 It has been too 
much the fashion to dismiss his wonderful ‘ polygraphy ’, 
his miscellaneous journalism.., with a sort of allowance as 
merely wonderful of its kind. 

III. 3. a. A method of producing copies of 
paintings, invented by Joseph Booth ¢ 1788: see 
POLYGRAPHIC 2. 

1788 J. Bootu Addr. Polygraphic Art 13 Having thus 
considered the invention of Polygraphy. 

b. The use of a polygraph (PoLyGRAPH I a), 

1828 WessteEr, Polygraphic, Polygraphical, pertaining to 
polygraphy, as a polygraphic instrument. 1885 Cassel/’s 
Encycl. Dict. Polygraphy...3. The art of making a number 
of drawings or writings simultaneously. 1895 Funk's Stand. 
Dict., Polygrapiy. 1. The use of a polygraph. 

Poly-groove, -grooved : see Poxy- 1. 

Polygyn (pp lidzin). Bot. fad. mod.L. foly- 
gyn-us: see PoLyGynta.] (See quot.) 

1828 Wenster, Polfygyn, a plant having many pistils. 

Polygynezcial, -cecial (pelidzin7sial), a. 
Bot. rare—°, [f,. Pouy- + gyu@cium, GYNECEUM 


POLYHEDRAL. 


+ -AL.] Applied to a multiple fruit formed by 
union of the pistils of several flowers. 

1876 Bacrour in Encycl. Brit. IV. 150/2 Multiple fruits 
are called polygyneecial, as being formed by many gyneecia. 

Polygynai‘ky. rare—'. [f Poty-+ Gr, yuvate-, 
stem of yur? woman, wife + -y.] = PoLyGyny. 

, 1880 T. EE. Hortann Jurisprudence (1882) 131 Polygamy, 
i.e. polygynaiky or polyandry, has been and is recognised 
as marriage in many parts of the world. 

| Polygynia (pplidginia). [f. mod.L. poly- 
gyit-us, {, Gr. modv-, PoLy- + -yuvy woman, wife 
(taken by Linnzeus in sense ‘ pistil ’).} 

1. Sot. An order in some classes of the Linnzean 
Sexual System, comprising plants having flowers 
with more than 12 styles or stigmas. 

(1748 Linnzus /ortus Upsal. 154 Polygynia.] ste Lee 
Introd, Bot. 1. viii, Polyginéa, comprehending such Plants 
as have many Styles. 1770 Exuis in Phil Trans. LX. 528 
Dr. Linnzus.. places it among the Dodecandria Polygynia, 

2. = PoLyGyNy. vare. 

1865 MCLeNnnan Prim, Marr, viii. 181 In certain cantons 
of Media, according to Strabo, polygunia was authorised by 
express law which ordained every inhabitant to maintain at 
least seven wives, 

Polygy:nian, a. Bot. rare-°. 
-AN.] = PoLyGyNous 1. 

1828 WessteEr, Polygynian, having many pistils. 

Polygynic (pelidzinik), a. rare. [f. as Poty- 
GYNY+-1¢.] = PoLyGyNous 2. 

1876 H. Spencer inc. Sociol. (1885) I. att. ix. 675 Among 
the Esquimaux, .. we see, along with monogamic unions, 
others that are polyandric and polygynic. 

Polygy:nious, a. Jot. rare-° [f. mod.L. 
PoLyGyni-a + -ouS.] = PoLYGYNous 1. 

1858 Mayne £.xfos. Lex., Polygynius,.. applied to an 
order..of plants. . polygynious, 

Polygynist (pflidzinist). [f.as Potyeyny + 
-1st.] One who practises (or favours) polygyny. 

1876 H. Spencer Princ. Sa iol, 1. 1n.iv. §285 The Fuegians 
.. are polygynists. Jéfd. ix. § 315 he Merovingian kings 
were polygynists. 

Polygynous (p/li‘dzinas), a. [f. mod.L. poly- 
gyn-us (see PoLYGYNIA) + -ous.] 

1. Bot. Waving many pistils, styles, or stigmas; 
spec. belonging to the order /olygyzza. 

1846 WorceEstTER, Polygynous, having many styles. Loudon. 
1880 Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 261 Less general .. terms are 
such as. . Polygynous (of many pistils). ’ 

2. Having more than one, or several, wives (or 
concubines) ; practising, pertaining to, or involving 
polygyny. (Corresp. to POLYANDROUS 2.) 

1874 Sipcwick Meth. Ethics xi. 337 _A legal polygynous 
connexion. 1876 Fox Bourne Locke I. viii. 429 The frivo- 
lous, corrupted, polygynous and polyandrous society by 
which he was surrounded. 189: E. WeEsTERMARcK //ist. 
Hum. Marr, (1894) 439 Even in Africa, the chief centre of 
polygynous habits, polygyny is an exception. ’ 

b. Zool. Of a male animal: Having several 
female mates; characterized by polygyny, as a 
species. (Corresp. to POLYANDROUS 2 b.) 

Polygyny (péli-dzini). [f. Pory- + Gr. yy 
woman, wife; corresp. to a Gr. type *moAvyuvia, 
f, moAv- many + yuvy woman, wife. .So mod. F. 
folygynie.| That form of polygamy in which one 
man has several wives at the same time; plurality of 
wives (or concubines). (Corresp. to PoLYANDRY.) 

1780 M. Mavan Thelypithora II. 91 There is not a nation 
under heaven, where polygyny is more openly practised, 
than in this Christian country, 1861 Times 21 Aug, 10/2 
It is doubtless this teaching that polygyny is a divine 
institution which has such an effect in repressing the rebel- 
lious instincts of the women. 1876 H. Spencer Princ, 
Sociol. (1877) 1. 646 Where wife-stealing is now practised, it 
is commonly associated with polygyny. 1892 Vation (N.Y.) 
24 Nov. 398/3 The license, not of polygamy but of polygyny, 
was completely established in the case of kings. 

b. Zool, Of a male animal: The having more 
than one female mate. 

Polygyral: see Poty- 1. 

|| Polyhzemia (pgli,hé-mia). Path. Alsopoly- 
emia, -emia, -hemia. [mod.L., a. Gr. mvAvar- 
pia, f. modv-, PoLy- + aiza blood.] Fullness or 
excess of blood; plethora. 

1858 Mayne £.xfos. Lex., Polyzmia, abundance of blood; 
an old term for true Plethora. 1866 A. Fuinr Princ. Med. 
(1880) 61 Recent experiments on animals render improbable 
the existence of a permanent polyamia. 1876 tr. Wagner's 
Gen. Pathol. (ed. 6) 543 Polyhzmia, and polycythemia as 
well, are in most cases only transitory states. 

Polyhalite (pelihe lait). Aziz. [ad. Ger. 
polyhalit (Stromeyer, 1818), f. Gr. woAv-, PoLy- + 
GAssalt: see -ITE1.] Hydrous sulphate of calcium, 
potassium, and magnesium, usually occurring in 
fibrous masses of a red or yellowish colour, 

1818 0. Frud. Sc. VI. 170 It .. has now received the name 
of polyhalite, 1852 Plullips’ /utrod. Min. 538 Polyhalite 
.. 1s found with rock salt, 1876 Pace Adu, /ext-bk. Geol. 
xvi. 305 These deposits consist of a series of saliferous strata 
—carnallite..polyhalite, etc. 

Polyhedra, pl. of PoLyYHEDRON. 

Polyhedral (plihzdral, -he'dral), a. Also 
polyedral. [f.Gr. toAvedpos (Plut.) (f. woAv-, PoLY- 
+€5pa base, side of a solid figure) + -AL.] 

1. Of the form of a polyhedron; having many 
faces or sides, as a solid figure or body. 


[f prec. 1 + 
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1812 Pinkerton Petralogy 1.324 A granular serpentine,.. 
which. .splits in small polyhedral fragments. 1845 Topp & 
Bowman Phys. Anat. 1. 81 The fat vesicles .. assume a 
polyhedral figure more or less regular. 1885 GoopALE 
Physiol. Bot. (1892) 47 Starch..occurs as minute.. polyhedral 
granules, : ‘ 

2. Pertaining or relating to a polyhedron; in 
Higher Algebra applied to a class of functions. 

1880 Caytey Coll, Math. Papers X1. 183 The functions so 
transformahle into themselves must be Polyhedral functions 
. .the linear transformations..corresponding to the rotations 
whereby the spherical polyhedron can be brought into 
coincidence with its own original position. 

3. Of an angle: Formed by three or more planes 
meeting at a point. (Usually called a solid angle.) 
Cf. DiHEDRAL. 1864 in WEBSTER. 

Polyhedric (pglihe-drik), 2. Also polyedric. 
[f£ as prec. + -Ic.] =prec. 1. Also fig. ‘ many- 
sided’. 

1819 SueiLey P. Bell the Third Ded., Peter is a poly- 
hedric Peter, or a Peter with many sides... He is a Proteus 
ofa Peter. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xliii. (1856) 400 The 
ice, broken into polyhedric masses, gave at a few hundred 
yards no indications to the eye of the lines of separation. 
1893 Sat. Kev. 28 Jan. 88/1 Most questions are polyhedric. 

So Polyhe‘drical a. rare. 

1663 Bovis Ex/. Hist. Colours 1. iit. § 6 The protuberant 
particles may be of very great variety of figures, spherical, 
elliptical, polyedrical, and somevery irregular. 1664 Power 
Exp. Philos. 1. 42 They all seem like Fragments of Crystal 
..0f irregular polyhedrical figures. ¢1817 Hoce Tales & 
RY. 29 199 Which body must be spherical or polyedrical. 

Polyhedrometry (-gmétri). [f. PoLyHEDRON 
+ -METRY, after geomelry or trigonometry.) That 
part of solid geometry which deals with the numbers 
of faces, edges, and angles of polyhedra. Hence 
Polyhedrometric (-ome’trik) @., pertaining to | 
polyhedrometry. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Polyhedron (ppliht-drjn, -he-drgn). Also 
polyedron. PI. -a (rarely -ons). [a. Gr. wodv- 
edpov a polyhedron, prop. neut. of moAvedpos adj. : 
see POLYNEDRAL.} Geom. A solid figure con- 
tained by many (i. e., usually, more than six) plane 
faces; a many-sided solid. Hence, a material 
body having sucli a form. 

1s7o Bituincstey Zuclid xt. xvii 377 A solide of many 
sides (which is called a Polyhedron). 1690 Levsourn Curs. 
Math, 289 In the Sphere EDF inscribe a Polyedron. 1727- 
4x Cuamsers Cycé s.v., Gnomonic Polyhedron, is a stone 
with several faces, whereon are projected various kinds of 
dials. 1762 H. Watrore Vertue’s Anecd. Paint. (1765) 1. 
vii. 181 Holding a pair of compasses, and by his side a 
Polyedron, composed of twelve pentagons. 1871 TyxDALc 
Fragut. Sc. (1879) 1. xii. 368 The little polyhedra become 
converted into lamina. 

Af. 18st J. Hamitton Royal Preacher xiv. (1854) 180 
hey are the polyhedrons of the Church, each punctilio of 
their own forming a several face, 1 

b. spec. A lens having many facets, multiplying | 
the image of an object ; a multiplying-glass. 
1727-41 CHAMBERS Cyc/. s.v., The eye, throuzh a poly- 


hedron, sees the object repeated as many times as there are 
sides. 1764 Reip /zguiry v1. xii. (1801) 272 Instances wherein 
the same object may appear double, triple, or quadruple to 
one eye, without the help of a polyhedron or multiplying 
glass. 

Polyhe-drous, z. Also polyedrous. 
POLYHEDRAL + -ouS.] = PoLYHEDRAL. 

1678 Cupwortn /utell. Syst. 1. iv. 531 The same Object 
beheld through a Polyedrous Glass .. is thereby rendred 
Manifold 10 the Spectator. 1769 Rasee in Pé&il. Trans. 
LX1. 582 Many of these are formed in polyedrous pillars. 
1807 W. Tayvtor in Ann. Rev. V. 586 He not only sees 
double, but through the po!yedrous eyes of a dragon-fly. 

Polyhistor (jglihi‘stgz). Also 6 polihistor. 

a. Gr. woAviatrwp very leamed, f. moAv-, PoLy- + 
tarwp (see History).J] A man of much or varied 
learning ; a great scholar. 

(1573-80 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 166 He hath 
bene countid heer..a roAviarwp, and in deed is socommonly 
termid amongst us.] 1588 J. Harvey Disc. Probl. 63 In 
poets, philosophers, polihistors, antiquaries, philologers, 
schoolemen, and other learned discoursers. 1621 Be. Moun- 
tacu Diatribe 453 50 great a polyhistor as loseph Scaliger, 
1885 Masson Car/y/e ii. 63 Himself a polyhistor or accom- 
plished universal scholar. 

So Polyhisto‘rian = fo/yhistor; Polyhisto‘ric 
a., of or pertaining to a polyhistor, widely erudite ; 
Polyhi-story, the character or quality of a poly- 
histor, wide or varied learning. 

1669 GaLe Crt. Gentiles 1.1. iii. 20 Alexander the *Poly- 
historian cites this. 1693 Pit. Trans. XVII. 808 He 
regrets the loss also ot many Polyhistorians, as, Theo- 
pompus, Phavorinus, and Alexander Polyhistor. 1881 
Masson De Quincey xi. 137. Much of that *polyhistoric 
character, that multifariousness of out-of-the-way learning. 
1819 J. Ricnarpson Kant's Logic 61 Mere *polyhistory is, 
so to say, learning which is cyclopic, or wants an eye —that 
of philosophy. 1869 A. W. Warp tr. Curtins’ Hist. Greece 
II. 111. 1i1, 509 Sophistry ..thus necessarily led to a vain and 
superficial polyhistory, such as was most fully represented 
in the person of Hippias of Elis. 

Poly-laminated to -lobular: see PoLy- 1. 

Polyle, variant of PuLLAILe Ods., poultry. 

Polylogy (pflilédzi). rave. Also 7 polu-. 
[ad. Gr. modvdoyia, f. moAvAdyos loquacious: see 
Poty- and -Locy.] Much speaking, loquacity. 
So Poly-logize w. intr. (nonce-wd.), to talk much. 

160z R. T. Five Godtie Serm. 287 Vsing Polulogies and | 


[f. as 
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Battologies that is vaine repetitions, and much babblings. 
1621 T. Grancer On Eccles. 115 Many words, (batologie or 
polylogie) .. are signes of a foole. 1845S. Jupp Jargaret 
u. ii, I have ‘polylogized’ quite long enough. 1890 Aly 
Curates 19 Mr. Slimmer’s vigorous energy in polylogy (if I 
may coin a word). ‘ 

Polyloquent to -mastigous: see PoLy- 1. 

Polymastodont (pplimze'stddgnt), a. and sé. 
Paleont. [f. mod.L. Polymastodon, -ont-, f. Gr. 
modu-, POLY- + paotés breast, nipple + d3ovs tooth: 
cf. Mastopon.] a. adj. Belonging to the genus 
Polymastodon or family Polymastodontide of small 
extinct N. American marsupials, having numerous 
tubercles on the molar teeth. b. sb. A marsupial | 
of this genus or family. 

Polymath (pglimzp), sd. (2.) Also 7 polu- 
mathe, fad. Gr. roAvpyadys having learnt much, 
f. roAv- much + pad-, stem of pavOavew to learn. 
So F. folymathe.] A person of much or varied 
learning ; one acquainted with various subjects of 
stndy. 

1621 Burtox Axat. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. (1676) 4/2 To 
be thought and held Polumathes and Polyhistors. @ 1840 
Moore Devit among Schol.7 Vhe Polymaths and Polyhistors, 
Polyglots and all their sisters. 1855 M. Pattison Ess. 
L 290 He belongs to the class which German writers.. have, 
denominated ‘Polymaths’. 1897 O. Smeaton Srnollett 
ii. 30 One of the last of the mighty Scots polymaths. 

b. atirib. or adj. Very learned. 

1881 A thenzuit 31 Sept. 300/3 [His] literary criticism. .is 
generally judicious and free from ‘ polymath terminology’. 
1893 Frail. Educ. 1 Dec.657/1 A polymath headmaster. 

So Polyma'thic a., pertaining to a polymath, 
characterized by varied learning; + Poly‘mathist 
= polymath; Polymathy [ad. Gr. modvyadia], 
much or varied learning, acquaintance with many 
branches of knowledge. 

1828 Wesster, *Polymathic, pertaining to polymathy. 
1849 Orrée tr. /fumboldt’s Cosmos 11. 541 Necessity for 
a certain amount of polymathic learning. 1621 Be. Moun- 
taGU Diatribe 322 An Atlas of Learning, the only *Poly- 
mathist of the World. ¢16453 Howerr Lets (1650) LI. 
vili.13 Polymathists, that stand poring..upon a moth-eaten 
Author. 1642 Hartiis Ref Schools 53 That high, and 
excellent learning, which men, for the large extent of it, 
call *Polymathie. 1865 Grote P/aéo I. ii. 88 Aristotle... 
exhibits .. much of that polymathy which he transmitted to 
the Peripatetics generally. 1895 BrexrKke Comparetts's 

‘erpil in Mid, Ages 224 The tendency .. of the scholars of 
the time,..was entirely towards polymathy. _ 

Polymatype (pz'limataip). Printing. [a. F. 
polymalype, arbitrary f. PoLy- + TYPE sé.] A 
method, now disused, of casting a large number of 
types at one operation. Also a//rid. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1896 T. L. De Vixne Alo.ron's Mech. 
Exerc., Printing 416 Didot's polymatype mould, made to 
cast fifty types at one operation. 

+ Polyme‘chany. O¢s. rare. Also poli-. 
fad. Gr, moAvpnxavia fullness of resources, inven- 
tiveness, f. moAvpnyavos adj., f. modv-, PoLy-+ 
#nxavy contrivance, MacHine.} Mulltifarious con- 
trivance or invention. 

xsgz_ G. Harvey Four Lett. iv. Wks. (Grosart) I. 230 In 
actuall Experimentes, and polymechany, nothing too- 


piofound. : 

Polymely (péli-m/li). Anat. [ad. mod.L. 
polymelia, {, Gr. modv-, Poty- + pédos limb.] The | 
occurrence of supernumerary or redundant limbs or | 
members, as a monstrosity. So Polyme’lian z., 
exhibiting polymely. 

1890 Cent. Dict., Polymelian..Polymely. 1898 in Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1899 Proc. Zool. Soc. 857 note (Cassell Supfi.), 
New growths comparable to the bifid or trifid regenerated 
tails of Lizards, and to the polydactyly and even polymely 
arising from mutilations in Batrachians. 

Polymeni‘scous, z. [f. Poty- + Meniscus 
+ -ous.] Composed of many lenses, as the eye 
of an insect. 

x888 RotLeston & Jackson Anim. Life 492(Arthropoda) 

A polymeniscous eye. 1899 J. A. THomson Outt. Zool. xiv. 
304 They have only one lense (monomeniscous), whereas the 
compound forms have many lenses (polymeniscous). 


Polymer (pg'lima1). Chem. [mod. (Berzelius, 
1830) f. Gr. moAvpep-7s having many parts, mani- 
fold, f. moAv-, PoLY- + pépos part, share ; so mod.F. 
polymere adj. See oe | A substance poly- 
meric with another; any one of a series of poly- 
meric compounds. 

1866 Roscoe Elen. Chem. 314 Cyanuric Acid. .. This 
polymer of cyanicacid isa solid crystalline substance formed 


on heating urea. 1889 Crott Sée//ar Evol. 93 The bodies 
thus formed are known as polymers. 


Polymeric (pplime-rik), a. Chem. [f.as prec. 
+-Ic, after Ger. polymerisch (Berzelius, 1830).] 
Of two or more compounds, or of one compound 
in relation to another (const. w7/2) : Composed of 
the same elements in the same proportions, but so 
that the numbers of atoms of the several elements 
in the molecule in one substance are some multiple 
of those in another, and thus the molecular weight 
of the one is the same multiple of that of the 
other. (Distinguished from Isomeric.) 

_ 1847 Turner Evem. Chem. (ed. 8) 175 The second case of 
isomerism is that of bodies in which, while the relative pro- 
portion of the elements are the same, the absolute number of 


| 


POLYMIGNITE. 


atoms of each element, and consequently the equivalent or 
atomic weights of the compounds, differ.. .Such compounds 
are called polymeric. 1850 DauBeny Atom. The. viil. (ed. 2) 
265 Olefiant gas and cetene are polymeric bodies. 1880 
J. W. Lee Bile 233 Asserted to be polymeric with bilirubin. 

Polymeride (pfli'mérsid). Chem. [f.as Pory- 
MER + -IDE.] = PoLYMER. 

1857 Miter Elem. Chem. 1. i. 5 The formation of 
isomerides, metamerides, and polymerides..can only be 
accounted for by supposing that differences of chemical 
arrangement occur in these different cases. 1864 H. SPENCER 
Biol. \. 10 Essential oil of turpentine being converted into 
a mixture of several of these polymerides, by simple ex posure 
toa heat of 460°. me 

Polymerism (p/li‘mériz’m). 
+ -ISM ; cf. F. polymérisme.] 

1. Chem. The condition of being polymeric. 

1847 Turner Elem. Chenz. (ed. 8: 679 Itis by the assumption 
of compound radicals, that we are enabled to explain the 
numerous cases of isomerism and polymerism which occur 
in organic chemistry. 1850 DauBeny A fon. The. viii. (ed. 2) 
265 he former case Berzelius has distinguished by the 
term polymerism ; the latter, by that of metamerism. 1882 
Statto Concepts Aled. Physics 302 This rule applies..like- 
wise to cases of allotropy and polymerism. 

2. Sio/. The condition of being polymerous. 

1849 CraiG, Polymerism, the state of monstrosity in which 
an animal or plant is characterized by the presence of a 
multiplicity of parts. 1871 Atuman Monogr. Gymnoblastic 
Hydroids i. p. xiv, Polymerism...Simple multiplicity of the 
component zooids of the colony. 

Polymerize (pflimérsiz), v. [f. as Pobyer 
+ -IZE.] 

1. Chem. a. trans. To render polymeric; to 
form a polymer of. b. zztr. To become poly- 
meric; to be converted into a polymer. 

1865s MansFietp Sa/ts 247 That..two molecules of the 
same body, when forined side by side, shall become poly- 
merized or dimerized into a compound of double equivalent 
weight. 1883 Atheneum 7 Apr. 447/3 M. Berthelot..is led 
to suspect that .. the various kinds of carbon which occur 
in nature are in reality polymerized products of the true 
element carbon. 

2. Piol. (¢rans.) To render polymerous. 

1879 W. Dittmar in Encycl. Brit. 1X. 98/1 ote, The 
vibriones are seemingly nothing more than polymerized 
bacteria, with intensified powers of locomotion. With regard 
to their position in the world of life, present evidence leaves 
it uncertain whether they are plants or animals. 

Hence Poly-meriza‘tion, the action or process of 
polymerizing ; formation of polymers. 

1880 Nature XXII. 193/2 This one fundamental form 
yields our ordinary elements and many others by ordinary 
polymerisation. x900 Wation (N.Y.) 10 May 366/2 That 
the same matter exists everywhere throughout the stellar 
system in a few different grades of evolution—that is, of 
polymerization and combinations of polymers—depending 
upon the temperature to which it is subjected. 

Po'lymerone. Chem. rare. [a.F. polymérone 
(Laurent), f. as PoLYMER + -ONEa.] <n organic 
compound constituted of two or more aplones or 
simple groups of molecules, as salicin, = C,H,,0, 
+ C,H,O, — H,O. Also at/rib. 

1866 Opiinc Anim. Chem. 30 We regard highly complex 
or polymerone bodies as compounds formed by the union of 
less complex or aplone bodies with one another. /d/c. 83 
Capable of entering into combination with one another .. to 
form still nore numerous and complicated polymerone bodies. 

Polymerosomatous (péli-mérosdu'matas), a. 
Zool, [f. mod.L. polymerosomatus (f. Gr. modv- 
pepns having many parts + o@pa (cwyar-) body) 
+ -0us.} Having the body composed of many 
segments, as in the order of Arachnida containing 


the scorpions and allied animals. 

1858 Mayne £xfos. Lex., Polymerosomatus, applied by 
Leach to an Order (Poly:merosomata) of the Arachnides 
Cephatotomata, having the body formed of a long series of 
rings ! polymerosomatous. 

Polymerous (péli-méras), a. 
+ -ouSs.] 

1. Nal. Hist. Composed of many parts, members, 
or segments. 

1858 Mayne £xfos. Lex., Polymerus,..applied by Blain- 
ville to the Chetopoda, which have numerous articulations : 
polymerous, 1866 7 yeas. Bot.o15 Polymerous, consisting 
of many parts. 1869 Student II. 12 Polymerous leaves are 
those in which the bundles anastomose once or more between 
their two extremities. 1896 Adébutt's Syst. Afed. 1.71 In 
these regions the leucocytes were mainly polymerous or 
multinuclear. 

2. Chem. = PoLYMERIC. rare. 

1864 in WEBSTER. 

Polymetallism to -microscope: see PoLy-1. 

Polymeter (pflitmiio1). [mod. f. Poty- + 
“METER: in F. polymeétre.] A technical or trade 
name given to various measuring devices. 

Among these are: a. ‘An instrument for measuring 
angles'(Knizght Dict. Afech, 1875). b. An apparatus for 
testing the distance between railway rails, and detecting 
inequalities of elevation (= F. Jolynzétre, of Couturier 1879]. 
c. A form of hygrometer with thermometer and tables of 
dew-points, etc., attached (Funk's Sand. Dict.). 

Polymignite (pplimi-gnait). Av. [Named 
by Berzelius, 1824, f. Gr. modv-, PoLY- + peyvivae 
to mix + -1TE!.] A rare mineral, containing the 
oxides of titanium, zirconium, yttrium, iron, cerium, 
calcitim, manganese, and other metals; occurring 
in thin slender black crystals with submetallic 
lustre. 


[f. as PoLYMER 


[f. as Polymer 


POLYMITE. 


1826 Thonrson's Ann. XI. 23, | have named it Polymignite, 
from the multiplicity of its elements. 1892 Dana Min. 
(ed. 6) 743 The axial ratios of polymignite and zscbynite 
are closely similar. erie 

+ Po'lymite, polimite, a. Ods. [a. OF. polr-, 
polymite, ad. late L. foly-, polimitus of many 
colours (Vulg. Ge. xxxvii. 3, tr. Gr. mouiAos in 
LXX),a. Gr. moAvperos composed of many threads.] 
Woven of many different, or different-coloured, 
threads; many-coloured, as a garment. 

cr410 Lypc. Life Our Lady MS. Soc. Antiq. 134 If. 13 
(Halliw.) Of 3onge Josephe the cote polimite [= Vulg. 
tuntcam polymitam] NWVrou3te by the power of alle the 
Trinite. 1412-20 — Chron. Troy um. xxii. (1555), Though 
my wede be not pollymyte As of coloures forth 1 wyll 
endyte. [1876 Rock 7ext. Fadr. i. 3 So as to work the 
cloths called polymita.] 

+ Po-lymix, a. Obs. rave—'. [ad. F. polymixe 
(Rabelais), ad. L. polywyxos (Martial), f. Gr. moAv-, 
Po.y- + pvga lamp-nozzle.] Having many wicks. 

1694 Morteux Raéelais v. xxxiti, Martial's  Polymix 
Lantern made a very good Figure there. {3832 GeLL 
Pompeiana \. vi. 94 Names expressive of the number of 
burners, as..polym1xi.] ‘ 

Polymorph (pylimg:f). [mod. f. Gr. modd- 
popip-os of many forms, f, moAv-, PoLy- + poppy 
form. Cf. F. polymorphe adj. multiform.] 

1. Nat. Hist. A polymorphous organism, or an 
individual of a polymorphous species. 

3828 WesstER, Polymorph, a name given by Soldani to 
a numerous tribe or series of shells, which are very small, 
irregular and singular in form, and which cannot be referred 
to any known genus, Dict. Nat. Hist. 1850 in Cent. Dict. 
1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Polymorph, one of a series the mem- 
beis of which are characterised by Polymorphism. . 

2. Chem. and fix. A substance that crystallizes 
in two or more different forms: see PoLys1or- 
PHOUS 3. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

3. Biol. A polymorpho-nuclear leucocyte. 

1904 Brit. Med. Frul, 10 Sept. 583 The polymorpho- 
nuclear neutrophiles, or as 1 shall call them for the sake of 
brevity, polymnorphs...There is no relation between the 
transitionals and the polymorphs. /6id. 584 They [transi- 
tionals] are not increased in number in the blood in a poly- 
morph leucocytosis. : 

Polymorphean, a. rare. [itreg. f. as PoLy- 
MORPH, after words in -eavz.] = PoLyMoRPHOUS 1. 

1656 BLount Glossogr., Polymorphean, of many forms or 
fashions. 1658in Puitttes. 1874 tr. Lange's Comm, Zeph. 
30 Tbe polymorphean practics of error. 

Polymorphic (pelimgshk), a. 
MORPH + -1C.J 

1. Multiform; = PoLymorpHous 1. 

1816 G. S. Faper Orig. Pagan Idol. 1. 49 Every animal 
was a symbol or form of tbe great polyinorphic deity. /érd. 
I{I. 642 The polymorphic images of the principal hero-god. 
3885 Pall Alall G. 17 Apr. 5/1 Other varietics of inde- 
pendent fancy, in wbich word-twisting scholars have chosen 
to discover but the one polymorphic and elusive sun-god. 

2. Nat. Hist., etc. = PoLYMORPHOUS 2. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. ii. (1860) 46 Genera which have 
been called ‘protean’ or ‘polymorphic’, in whicb the 
species present an inordinate amount of variation. 1881 
Gard. Chron. XVI. 621 Polymorphic states of a Phoma. 
1898 Alibutt's Syst. Med. V. 416 Vhe shape of the nucleus 
is constantly undergoing variation, for which reason it is 
generally described as polymorphic. x 

Polymorphism (pelimf'sfiz’m)._ [f. as Poty- 
MORPH +-I8M; so F. polymorphisme.| The condition 
or character of being polymorphous; the occur- 
rence of something in several different forms. 

1. gen.: cf. PoLyYMORPHOUS I. 

1839 Fraser's Mag. XX. 699 The various portraits of her 
majesty astonish by their perplexing poly- or beteromor- 
phism, 2871 H. Macmitian 7 rue Vine iit. (1872) 112 This 
polymorphism of the Christian character .. secures the 
charm and the contrast of an endless variety. 

2. Nat. Hist., etc.: cf. POLYMORPHOUS 2. 

1857 Darwis in Life § Lett. (1887) Il. 101 The perplexing 
subject of polymorphism. 1874 Cooke Fusgi 4 What is 
now known of the polymorphism of fungi. 1899 CaGNey tr. 
Jaksch's Clin. Diagn. i. (ed. 4) 56 The plague bacillus ex- 
hibits an unusual degree of polymorphism. 

3. Chem.and Alix.: cf. PoLYMORPHOUS 3. 

1868 Bucke Civiliz. (1869) 11. vii. 400 zote, The difficulties 
introduced into the study of minerals by the discovery of 
isomorphism and polymorphism. 1878 Gurney Crystallogr. 
83 Dimorphism and tiimorpbism are particular cases of 
polymorphism, 

Polymorphi‘stic, @. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-1stic } Of or relating to polymorphism. 

1897 Nat. Science Aug. 107 We find in Kiitzing the belief 
that lower algae transform themselves into higher forms, 
even into moss-protonema. Hitherto these polymorphistic 
ideas. .have not succeeded in establishing themselves. 

Polymorpho-, combining form repr. Gr. modv- 
poppes muluiform (cf. PoLyMorPHIC, PoLyMor- 
PHOUS): in Polymorpho-ce‘llular @., ‘ composed 
of cells of various shapes’ (Sya@. Soc. Lex. 1895) ; 
Polymorpho-nu'clear, -nucleate aajs., having 
several nuclei of various shapes. 

igor Lancet 23 Mar. 848/1 A leucocytic count now gave: 
large mononuclear, 24 per cent.; small inononuclear, 10 per 
cent.; and polymorphonuclear, 66 per cent. 1901 Brit. 
Med. Frul. 29 June 1606 The polymorphonuclear leucocytes 
are essentially derived from the bone marrow. 1904 /érd. 
10 Sept. 560 The polymot pho-nucleate cell. 

Polymorphous (pplimg'sfas), a. [f. Gr. woAv- 
popp-os (f. moAv-, POLY- + poppy shape) multiform 


[f as Pory- 
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+ -0Us.] Having, assuming, or occurring in, 
many or various forms; multiform. 

Ll. gen. 

_ 1823 De Quincey /ferder Wks. 1863 XII. 116, I still find 
it difficult to form any judgment of an author so ‘ many- 
sided’ (to borrow a German expression)~so polymorphous 
as Herder. 1888 M. Tuompson in Literature (N. Y.)22 Sept. 
330 Hayne ..did not take kindly to that flextble, elastic, 
polymorphous vehicle through which ..our later poets de- 
liver their imaginings. 1894 App. Benson in Heston. Gaz. 
22 Sept. 1898, 2/3 These terrors of a polymorphous religion 
in which a child is being taught in one standard bya Baptist, 
and in the next by a Congregationalist, and in the next by 
a Roman Catholic, and in the next by an agnostic, do not 
€xist. 

2. Nat. //ist., Biol., Path. a. Waving or occur- 
ring in several cifferent forms in different indivi- 
duals, or in different conditions of growth; having 
many varieties: as a species of animal or plant, 
the zooids of a compound organism, an eruptive 
disease, etc. b. Assuming various forms succes- 
sively ; of changing form : as an amceba, infusorian, 
etc. ¢. Passing through several markedly different 
forms in successive stages of development; having 
several definitely marked metamorphoses. 

3785 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxv. (1794) 368 There is a 
species of Medicago called polymorphous or many-form. 
1828 Stark Elem, Nat. (ist. 11. 447 Infusoria. Microscopic 
animals, gelatinous, transparent, polyinorphous, and con: 
tractile. 32856 W. Crank Van der Hocven's Zool. 1. 56 
Stentor... Body conical, from its contractility polymorphous. 
1876 Dunrinc Dis. Skin 55 Vhe polymorphous erythemata. 
1899 Alibutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 636 A polymorphous erup- 
tion accompanied by itching. 

3. Chem. and Min, Crystallizing in two or more 
forms, esp. in forms belonging to different systems ; 
dimorphous or trimorphous. 

_ 1866 Watrs Dict. Chem. 1V.687 Polymorphisn. A body 
is said to be polymorphous when it crystallises in two or 
more forms not derivable one froin tbe other. 

4. Mus. Applied to contrapuntal compositions 
in which the subjects are treated in various ways, 
as by inversion, augmentation, diminution, etc. 

1890 in Cen‘, Dict. 1898 in Stainer & Barrett Dict. 

Polymorphy (pe'limgif). [ad. Gr. roAvpop¢ia 
nultiformity: see PoLyMoRPHOUS and -Y; so F. 
polymorphie.| = PoLYMORPHISM. 

1846 Woxcester, Polymorphy,, state of having many forms. 
Ec. Rev. 1874 Cooke Fungi 185 Ywo distinct kinds of 
phenomena have been grouped under the term ‘polymorphy . 

Poly-mountain: see Poxy c. 

Polymyarian (pp limai,éeriin), a. and sé. 
Zool. [f. mod.L. Polymyarii- pl. (Schneider) 


_ Cf. Gr, modu-, PoLy- + pis, wi- muscle + -ard-es: 


see -ARY!) +-an.] a. adj. Belonging to the 
section Polymyarit of Nematode worms, having 
many muscle-cells in each quadrant of the body. 
b. 56. A worm of this section. 

Polymyodian (p2.lijmoi,udian), 2. Ornith. 
[f mod.L. Polymyodi pl. (Miller 1847) (irreg. f. 
Gr. modu-, PoLy- + pds muscle + #57 song) +-AN: 
cf. MEsoMYODIAN.} Belonging to the division Poly- 
myodt of passerine birds, having numerous muscles 
of the syrinx or ‘song-muscles’: corresponding to 
Oscines 2. Also (erron.) Polymy-oid a. 

1867 Proc. Zool. Soc. 471 In no one of them does the 
structure of the skull differ so much from that of a typical 
polymyodian Coracomorph (e.g. one of the Corvidz) as does 
that of the also polymyodian Coccothraustes. 

Polymyositis : see PoLy- 1. 

Polymythy (pglimipi). [ad. mod.L. fody- 
mythia, {. Gr. modv-, PoLy- + pi@os fable, story 
+-ta, -Y: cf. Gr. moAvpidos wordy, full of story.] 
Combination of a number of stories in one narra- 
tive or dramatic work, 

(1725 Pore Odyssey 1. View Epic Poem iv. p. xii, This 
Multiplication cannot be call’d a vicious and irregular Poly- 
mythia.) 1727-41 CHampers Cycl., Polymythy,..a multi- 
plicity of fablesin an epic or dramatic poem. 1879 VV. Shaks. 
Soc. Trans. 46* Polymythy..in Shakespeare's Dramatic 
Poems. 

Polyneme (pe'lintm). [ad. mod.L. Poly- 
néme-its (Gronovius 1754), f. Gr. moAv-, PoLy- + 
vipa thread.] A fish of the genus Polynemus or 
family olynemidz, found in tropical seas, and 
characterized by having the lower part of each 
pectoral fin divided into a number of slender rays. 
So Polyne'miform a., having the form or structure 
of a polyneme; Polyne'moid a., resembling a 
polyneme; sd. a polynemoid fish. 

1828 Wesster, Polyueite...Pennant. 

Polynesia (pglin?‘fia, -sii). [mod.L. form of 
F. Polynéste (De Brosses 1756), f. Gr. moAv-, PoLy- 
+ vioos island. 

(It has been asserted that the name had been used by cer- 
tain authors two centuries before De Brosses, This is an 
error, app. founded on the circumstance that De Grosses in 
the Sable des Articles of his Histoire, arranges the voyages 
under his three heads of Magellanie, Australie. and Poly- 
nésie, and also uses these designations in the headings which 
he prefixes to the narratives themselves, in the originals of 
which no such terms occur. These headings are retained 
by Callander in his Terra Australis, 1766 (an unacknow- 
ledged transl. of De Brosses).] 


POLYNOMIAL, 


Collective name for the numerous small islands in 
the Pacific Ocean, east of Australia and the Malay 
archipelago (or, in restricted sense, for those east 

of Melanesia and Micronesia). ence allusively. 

(t756 De Brosses /¢rst. Navig. aux Terres Australes 
Pref. 2 La division de la terre australe y étoit faite [i.e. in a 
niemoir previously read- by De Brosses to a private literary 
society, which formed the germ of his //fsto/rz], relative- 
ment & ces trois mers, en Magellanique, Polynésie et Austra- 
lasie. /d/d. vi, Surtout dans la Polynésie.] 1766 J. Cat- 
LANDER /exra Australis Cognita |. 49 We [i. e. De Brosses] 
call the third division Joljnesia, being composed of all those 
islands, which are found dispersed in the vast Pacific Ocean. 
[bid. 73 (Heading) Ferdinand Magellan to Magellanica and 
Polynesia [De Brosses I. 121 Ferdinand Magellan en 
Magellanique & en Polynésie], 1825 Tuckey Afaritime 
Geog. 1V. 1842 M. Russet Polynesia i 22 The name 
Polynesia was first applied to this interesting portion of the 
globe by the learned President de Brosses, in his History of 
Navigation. 

Sig. 1889 Cornh. Mag. July 69 On thie floor a polynesia of 
Spittvons in a sea of sawdust. 

Polynesian (pglinifidn), a. and sd. [f. Poty- 
NESIA + -AN3 cf. F. folynésien.] a. adj. Belonging 
to Polynesia. b. sé A native or inhabitant of 
Polynesia, a South Sea islander. 

1828 WessteER, Polynesian, pertaining lo Polynesia. 1842 
M. Russext Polynesia i. 33 ‘The Indo-Americaus and Poly- 
nesians are one people. 1876 Bancrort /77st. U.S. IL. 
xxxvill. 458 The possibility of an early communication be- 
tween South America and the Polynesian world. 1899 
Etta in Frnt, Anthrop. Inst. XXIX. 158 Tongues of 
nixed Polynesian and Melanesian origin. 

Polynesic (pplinisik), a. Path. [f. as Poty- 
| NESIA + -Ic.] Occurring in insulated patches. 

1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med. VII. 50 Multilocular sclerosis, 
Polynesic sclerosis. 
Polyneuritis: see Poty- 1. 
| Polynia (polinia). Also -nya. [Russ. 
HOALIBDA foltiznya a rotten place in the ice, an 
open place amidst ice, f. root of fole, polyana 
field.] A space of open water in the midst of ice, 
esp. in the arctic seas. 
1853 Kaxe Grinnell Exp. (1836) 544 It is an annulus, a 
rig surrounding an area of open water—tbe Polynya, or 
| Icecless Sea. 1856 — Arct. Expl. I, xx. 244 The stream- 
holes (stromhols) of the Greenland coast, the polynia of the 
| Russians. 1870 J. K. Laucuton Phys. Geog. iv. 235 Adm. 
Yon Wrangell found open water—or what is now often 


called a ‘ Polynia’, an open sea. 1894 Cart. F. G. Jackson 
Thous. Days in Arctic (1899) 1.39 Lay all day ina ‘ polynia’. 

Polynoid (pe'linojid), a. and sd. Zool. [f. 
mod.L. Folynoide, pl. f. generic name Lolynoé 
(Savigny Systéme des Annélides, 1809), f. Gr. 
MoAvyén, name of one of the Nereids or sea-nymphs 
of Greek mythology: cf. moAvvoos much thinking, 
thoughtful. See -1p.) a. adj. Belonging or allied 
to the genus /olyzoé (politnoz) of polychzte 
worms, having a flat body covered with a series of 
plates or elytra. b. sé. A polynoid worm, 

3896 Cand. Nat. Hist. 11. 262, Probably tbe typical num- 
ber (of tentacles] is three .. as in Polynoids, Syllidz, and 
some Eunicidz. : 

Polynome (pg'lindum), sd. and a. rare. Also 
-nom. [Back formation f. next.] 

A, sb. = Potynomia B, 1. 

3828 Wesster, Polynome, in Algebra, a quantity con- 
sisting of many terms. 1868 SANDEMAN Pelicotetics 113 A 
polynome is said to be bomogeneous of which all the terms 
are homogeneous. — 

B. adj. Having many names. 

1830 Fraser's Mag. 1. 130 His father was as well known 
as polynoin Wellesley. - ‘ 

Polynomial (pelindwmial), a. and sé. [Hybrid 
f. PoLy- after BinomtaL (irreg. f. L. 20men name).] 

A. adj. 1. Alg. Consisting of many terms ; 
multinomial. Polynomial theorem (also called 
multinomial theorem): an extension of the bino- 
mial theorem, for the expansion of any power of 
a pclynomial expression. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Polynomial, or Alultino- 
mual Roots, in Mathematicks, are such as are composed of 
many Nomes, Parts or Members; as,a+6+d@+c. 1706 in 
Puitwirs. F r 

2. Consisting of, or characterized by, many 
names or terms: as the old scientific nomenclature 
in which species were denoted by names of more 
than two terms, or any modern nomenclature in 
which the genns, species, sub-species, variety, ete. 
are indicated by a number of terms (instead of 
only the genus and species by two terms: see 
BINOMIAL A. 2). ‘ 

1828 WessterR, Polynomial, containing many names or 
terms. : 

B. sé. 1, Adg. An expression consisting of 
many terms; a multinomial. 

1674 JeaKe Arith. (1696) 273 Tbose knit together by both 
Signs are called..by some Multinomials, or Polynomials, 
that is, many named. 1753 CHamBers Cycl Sufi. s.v., 
To raise a polynomial to any given power, may be done by 
Sir Isaac Newton's binomial theorem. ¢ 3865 in Circ. Sc. L. 
481/1 We conclude that the polynomial is not a square. 
1906 Athenzum 19 May 6134 The Expansion of Poly- 
nomials in Series of Functions. 

2. A scientific name consisting of many terms 


(see A. 2). 


a 


POLYNOMIALISM. 


1885 Nature XXXI. 413/1 Trinomials—tbat is the usage 
of three names, of which the last is that of the sub-species— 
are in great favour...Quadrinomials and Polynomials must 
necessarily follow. : 

Hence Polyno‘mialism, a system of polynomial 
nomenclature; Polyno‘mialist, one who uses or 
favours polynomial nomenclature. 

Polynomic (pgling-mik), a. rare. 
NOME + -IC.] = PoLyNommaL A. 1, 2. 

1868 Sanoeman Pelicofe/ics 112 The symbolized result of 
-.a Polynomic Expression or Polynome in x. 1898 .Vature 
1 Dec. 114/2 To make a polynomic terminology of members 
run parallel with a polyphyletic development. 

Polynuclear to -ommatous: see Poxy- 1. 

Polyodont (pelidgnt), a. and sd. Zool. [ad. 
mod.L. Polyodon, -ont- \Lacépéde 1798), generic 
name, ad. Gr. moAvddous, -ofovr- having many teeth, 
f. moAv-, POLY- + ddov7- stem of Gdous tooth; so 
F, polyodonte.) a. adj. Having many teeth; 
spec. belonging to the genus /o/yodon or family 
Polyodontid of fishes, which in the young state 
have numerous crowded teeth. b. sé. A fish of 
this genus or family. 

Polyonym (pg‘liénim). 
avup-os: see POLYONYsOUS. ] 

1. Each of a number of different words having 
the same mcaning; = SyNoxYM. rare or Obs. 

1858 Sat. Rev. 6 Mar. 241/1 The Stoics wished to sub- 
Stitute the term polyonyms for that of synonyms, and no 
reader of Plato will need to be reminded of the banter with 
wbich Prodicus is more than once assailed on account of 
bis lectures on synonyms. / 

2. Proposed by Coues for: A scientific name ‘of 
a species, etc.) consisting of more than three terms. 

1884 Coves in Ank& Oct. 321, 1 would therefore suggest 
and recommend as follows:—.. Polyonymt. An onym con- 
sisting of more than three terms. ie 

3. Used by Buck for a technical term consisting 
of two or more words, as pia mater, ascending vena 
cava. 

1889 Buck's Handbh. Med. Sc. VV. 518/1 There are 
two methods of securing mononyms from pre-existing 
polyonyms; A. By the omission of unessential words... B. By 
ihe compounding of two or more of the separate words, /6/d. 
524/1 In reducing polyonyms to mononyms the retained 
word should be as distinctive as possible. 

So Polyonymal, a, = Po.yNoMIAL A. 2; Poly- 
onymist = POLYNOMIALIST. 

Polyonymic (pplijni‘mik), 2. [f. as prec. + 
-1c.] Of the nature of a polyonym or name con- 
sisting of several words. 

1889 Buck's /landbk, Med. Sc. VI. 516/2 The conver- 
sion of the polyonymic, simile name into one whichis mono- 
nymic and metaphorical, may coiminonly he effected by 
omitting the common noun and reducing the adjective to 
the substantive froin which it was derived. 

Polyonymous (pglig-nimas), a. Also 9 erron. 
-onomous. [f. Gr. noAvwvupos having many 
names (f. moAv-, PoLy- + dvoya, sEol. évupa name) 
+ -ous: cf. axonymouus.] Waving many names or 
titles ; called or known by several different names. 

1678 Cupworti /nte//. Syst. w iv. 477 The supreme God 
amongst the Pagans was polyonymous, and worshipped 
under several personal names. 1754 Fiecpinc Voy. Lisbon 
Wks. 1882 VII. 97 That polyonymous officer aforesaid. 
a 1843 Soutney Doctor ccix. (1848) 565/2 The polyonomous 
Arabian philosopher Zechariah Ben Mohammed Ben Mah- 
mud Al Camuni Al Cazvini, 1890 E. Jounson Rise Christen- 
dom 469 Their mysterious and polyonymous ancestry. 

b. Applied to the various names given to the 
same thing. (Usually synonymous.) rare". 

‘Xuvwyuua wee called woAvwyyna by the Peripatetics” 
{Liddell & Scott s. v. moAvwvumos). 

1856 Max Mutter Chifs (1880) II. xvi. 52 The large pro- 

ortion of .. polyonymous terms by which every ancient 

anguage is characterized. | : 

Polyonymy (pplijn/mi). Also 9 erron. 
-onomy. fad. Gr. rodvevvpia a multitude of 
names, f. moAvwyup-os: see prec. and -yY.] 

1. The use of several different names for the 
same person or thing; variety of names or titlcs 
(esp. in ancient mythology). 

1678 Cupwortu /utell. Syst. Pref, The Many Pagan, 
Poetical and Political Gods,.. prove them Really to have 
been, but the Polyonymy of one God. 1803 G.S. Faper 
Caérrt\. 177 Remarks on the polyony my of the solar Noah. 
1895 Q. Nev. Jan. 227 The Normans ., had .. a system of 
polyonomy which led to much confusion. — 

2. The use of a designation consisting of several 
names; the use of scientific names consisting of 
more than two terms or words, to denote species, 
varieties, etc., of animals or plants; polynomial 
nomenclature. 

| Polyopia (pgli,o«pii). Path. Also in angli- 
cized form po'lyopy. [mod.L., f. Gr. modv-, 
Poty- + ay, dn- eye: cf. amblyopia, diplopia, 
myopia.) An affection of the eyes in which one 
object is seen as two or more; multiple vision. 

1853 Duxctison Afed. Lex., Polyopy. 1879 P. Smitu 
Glaucoma 75 The effect upon the refraction was such as to 
produce polyopia. 1899 Ad/butt's Syst. Med. VIM. 107 
Monocular diplopia, that is the seeing of two or even of 
more (polyopia) images with one eye. ; 

So || Polyo'psia [Gr. -oyia, from oyis sight] = 
PoLyopra, 

Vou. VII. 


[f. Poxy- 


rare. [ad. Gr. moAv- 
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1842 Duncuison Med. Lex., Polyopsia,. .vision is so called, 
when multiple, 1896 Batpwin tr. Binet’s Alt. Personality 
67 On the left the field of vision is normal. Furtber, there 
is achromatopsia and monocular polyopsia. 

|| Polyoptron (pglijg'ptrgn), -um (-2m). [mod. 
L., f. Gr. roAv-, POLY- + -om7poy, naming instruments 
of sight: see DioptEeR.] An optical instrumeut 
through which objects appear multiplied ; a multi- 
plying-glass (see quot. 1842). Cf. PoLYSCOPE 1. 

1727-41 CuamBers Cycl., Potyopirum,..a glass througb 
which objects appear multiplied, but diminisbed. 1842 
Braxoe Dict. Sc.,etc., Polyopiron, in Optics, a glass through 
which objects appear multiplied, but diminished. It con- 
sists of a lens one side of which is plane, but in the otber 
are ground several spherical concavities. 

Polyorama to Polyoxygen: see PoLy-. 

Polyose (pg'lijous). Chem. [f. PoLy- + -oseE 2.] 
A general term for those carbohydrates in which 
the complex molecule contains several groups of 
sugar-molecules. 

1900 Nature 15 Mar. 462/1 The complex polyoses, such as 
starch and cellulose, 

Polyp, polype (ps'lip). Forms: 5 polippe, 
6 polipe, 7 polip, 7—- polype, polyp. See also 
Poutp. [a. F. polype ( polipe, v.r. pole in Brun. 
Lat. 13th c.’, ad. L. polyp-us: see Potypvs.] 


+1. Zool. Properly, an animal having many feet or | 


foot-like processes: but in use restricted to certain 
organisms, not all answering to this description. 
+ a. orig. A cephalopod having eight or ten arms 
or tentacles, as an octopus or a cuttle-fish ; 
Pour (F. pouwlpe). Obs. 

1583 Greene Mamiliia u. Wks. (Grosart) If. 257 The 
Polipe chaunge themselues into the likenesse of euerie 
ohiect. 1590 Lopcr Euphues' Gold. Leg. (Hunter. Cl.) 12 
Their passions are as momentarie as the colours of a Polipe, 
which changeth at the sight of euerie obiect. 1602 F. Herinc 
Anat. 10 Beeing himselfe more variable then tbe Polyp. 
1616 Buttokar Eng, Exfos. s. v., Inconstant persons are 
sometimes said to be Polypes. @ 1693 Urguhart's Rabelais 
1. xiii, 108 The Preak (hy sonie called the Polyp). 1752 
Watson in Phil. Trans, XLV IL. 462 The great sea polype 
(which is eaten in Lent in the Mediterranean). 

b. In later use, widely applied to various animals 
of low organization; chiefly to cclenterates of 
different classes, esp. a hydra or other hydrozoan, 
a ‘coral-insect’ or other anthozoan ; also to the 
polyzoa, to certain echinoderms, and loosely to 
rotifers, infusorians, etc. c. Many of the above 
being compound or ‘colonial’ organisms, the term 
is hence uscd sfec. fora single individual, ‘ person’, 
or zooid of the colony (also PotyribDe, PoLyPitEr), 

1742 H. Baker Jicrosc. 1. v.97 A Creature called Polype 
found adhering to the Lens Palustris. 1743 — in PA/v. 
Trans. XLII. 616, I chuse a Polype to my Mind, and put 
it in a small convex Lens with a Drop of Water. 1752 
Watson tid. XLVII. 467 There are some species of the 
polype of the madrepora, which are produced singly, others 
in clusters. 1754 Branoer tid. X LVIL1. 806 The polyp is 
an animal of the vermicular kind. 1788 Situ 76rd. 
LXXVIII. 163 But their animated flowers or poly-pes, in 
which the essence of their being resides, are endued with 
both these properties in an high degree. 1855 KincsLey 
Glaucus (1878) App. 232 The simplest form of polype is 
that of a fleshy bag open at one end, surmounted by a circle 
of contractile threads or fingers called tentacles. 1872 
Mivart £éem. Anat. 8 A 6th primary group..Cclenterata, 
contains all sea-anemones, jelly-fishes, Portuguese men-of- 
war, and all polyps. 1875 Huxziey & Martin Alem. Biol. 
(1883) 98 These are Polypes, the brown ones belonging to 
the species termed //ydra _/usca, the green to that called 
HH. viridts. 1878 Huxivy Physiogr. xv. 256 The growth 
of the coral polypes: 1879 tr. De Quatrefages' Hum. Spec. 
1 Polyps were long regarded as plants, 1888 RoLLeston & 
Jackson Anim. Life 726 The zooids are sometimes dimor- 
phic and then are known as autozooids (= polypes), 

jig. 1829 Gen. P. THompson F-rerc. (1842) 1. 41 The 
polype of human happiness, though cut in pieces and turned 
inside out, still lives, and applies itself to multiply and grow. 

2. Path. = PoLyrus 2. rare. 

c1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 19 In doynge awey polippis 
[v.~. polippes} pat is fleisch pat growib wibinne pe nose. 
1579 Laxcuam Gard. Health (1633) 35 The iuice healeth 
the polip in the nose. 1897 Addbutt's Syst. Med. 11. 823 
When a polyp exists at the apex of the intussusceptum, it 
forms..a very definite impediment to reduction. 

3. attrib. and Comé, (in sense 1), as polyp-bearer, 
-cell, -colony, -cup, + fish (=a), -mass; polyp- 
stem, -stock, the stem, stock, or common suppoit 
of a compound polyp; = PotyPary, PoLyripom; 
+ polyp-stone, app. some precious stone supposed | 
to change colour like the ‘polyp’ (see 1a). 

1846 Dana Zooph. ii. (1848) 15 note, Polypifer, polypary, 
and polypidom, signifying *polyp-bearer, or ahive or house 
of polyps. 1846 Patterson Zoo/. 22 The stem is covered 
with one continuous living membrane, in which are the 
*polype-cells. 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 182 Nine to twelve 
lamella meet at each “‘polyp-centre. 1854 Murcuison 
Siluria x. 214 The parent *polype-cup. @1618 Davies 
Wittes Ptlgr. Gj, The *PolippFishe sitts all the Winter longe 
Stock-still, through Slouthe. 1846 Patierson Zool, 20 A 
community, forming altogether a *polype-mass, variable in 
form, and strengthened in different ways. 1884 Stand. 
Nat, Hist. (1888) 1. 99 In larger specimens the length of the 
Nectostem is about one-third that of the *polypstem. 1583 
Greene AMamiliia Wks. (Grosart) II]. 77 Comparing them 
to the *Polipe stone, that chaungetb colours euery houre. 

Polypage to Polyparous: see Pory- 1. 


Polypary (pelipari). Also 9 in Lat. form 


POLYPHANT. 


polyparium (plipéoridm), pl. -ia; erron. sing. 
polyparia, pl. -ie. [ad. mod.L. polyparium, f. 
polypus PoLyP + -ARIUM.] The common stem, 
stock, or supporting structure of a colony of polyps 
(see PoLyp 1c), to which the individual zooids are 
attached, nsually each in a cell or cavity of its 
own ; also called POLYPIDOM. 

1750 Phil. Trans. XLVI. 107 Tbe size and shape of this 
polypary is sufficiently seen in Fig. A. 1835 Kirsy Had, 
& [nst, Anim. 1. v. 166 A fixed calcareous house or poly- 
pary as it is called consisting often of innumerable cells. 
1861 J. R. Greene J/an, Anim. Kingd., Calent. 85 The 
firm horny layer, or polypary, which the coenosarc excretes 
in 7udularia and its allies. 1872 Dana Coraés i. 17 Science 
is hardly yet rid of such terms as polypary, polypidom, 
which imply that each coral is the constructed hive or house 
of a swarm of polyps. 1875 Huxzey in Encycl. Brit. 1. 
131/1 Tbe superficial portion of the polyparium. 1880 
H. S. Cooper Coral Lands |. iii. 24 Polyparia are com- 
posed of two separate parts. — ; 

Hence Polyparian (pzlipée'rian) a., of or pertain- 
ing to a polypary. 

Poly-pean, a. rare. [f. L. polyp-us PoLyPe + 
-ean, after L. adjs. in -ezs: see -AN.] Pertaining 
to, or resembling that of, a polyp. 

1822 Vew Monthly Mag. V. 110 Dividing their discourses 
into heads—Cerberean, Polypean, and Hydraform. 1825 
fétd, X11. 212 His polypean power was in his faculty of 
reproduction. 

Polyped : see Poty- 1. 

Po'lypetal, «. and sd. Sot. rare. [ad. F. 
polypétale (1732), or ad. mod.L. polypetal-is (fem. 
pl. -feta/x, ‘Yournefort 1694), f. Gr. moAv-, PoLy- 
+7érad-ov leaf, PETAL.] a. adj. = POLYPETALOUS. 
b. sé. A polypetalous plant. 

[1760 J. Lee /ntrod. Bot. 1 iii. (1765) 79 Polypetala is 
expressive of such Plants ashave many Petals.] 1802 An, 
Reg. 761/2 It is of the genus of the polypetal plants. 1882 
G. ALLEN Colours Flowers iii. 63 They [Geraniaceze) are 
on the whole a comparatively high family of polypetals. 

Polypetalous (pglipe'talas), a. [f. mod.L. 
polypetal-us (see prec.) + -ovs.] 

l. Sot. Literally, Having many petals; but 
commonly used for: llaving the petals distinct or 
separate, not coherent or united. Also afopetalous, 
chorifetalous, dialypetalous, eleutheropetalous. 
Opp. to monopetalous or gamopelalous. 

1704 J. Harris Ler. Techn. 1, Polypetalous Flower, is 
the Term in Botany for the Flower of a Plant which con- 
sists of more than six distinct Flower-leaves set round to 
form it; and which fall off singly. 1767 Exuis in PArZ. 
Trans, LVI1. 427 Pedunculated flowers, or fruit, with their 
polypetalous cups. 1881 Grirritus in Sctence Gossip No, 
203. 248 The calyx is polysepalous and inferior ; the corolla 
is polypetalous and hypogynous. 

2. nonce-use. faving many leaves, as a book. 

1803 W. Tayior in Ann. Rev. 1. 431 The polypetalous 
tomes of an encyclopadia. : : . 

| Polyphagia (pelife'dzia). Rarely in angli- 
cized form polyphagy (pgli-fadzi). [mod.L., a. 
Gr. moAupayia, f. moAuparyos: see POLYPHAGOUS. 
So F. polyphagie.] 

1. Phys. and Path. Excessive eating, or desire 
for eating ; voraciotis or ravenous appetite, esp. as 
a morbid symptom. 

1693 tr. Blancard's Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Polyphagia, the 
taking much Aliment. 1802 Med. Frul. VIL. 285 Cit. 
Percy .. concludes from the numerous examples of Poly- 
phagy which he has collected, that the unhappy subjects of 
it most frequently find the end of their miseries in death 
before the age of forty years. 1866 A. Funt Princ. Med. 
(1880) 474 The polyphagia which attends diabetes thus 
becomes a cause of dilatation, ; : 

2. Zool, The habit of feeding on various kinds of 
food ; polyphagous character. 1890 in Cent, Dict. 

So + Po'lyphage, Ods. rare—° [cf. F. foly- 
phage], one who eats much or to excess; Poly- 
pha‘gian a., eating much; sd. =prec.; Polyphagic 
(-foe-dzik) a. = PoLYPHAGOUS; Poly‘phagist, one 
who eats much, or who eats many kinds of food. 

1623 CockeRaAM, *Poliphage, an extraordinarie eater. 
1658 Puittirs, *Polyfhagian,..one that eats much, a great 
feeder. 1825 Mew Monthly Mag. XIII. 481 Without 
possessing his polyphagian powers. 1890 Cent. Dict., 
“Polyphagic. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 1819 Sporting Alag, 
V. 15 All the *polyphagists, or general devourers,..are 
superseded by the famous Tarrare, 

Polyphagous (pflifagas), a. [f. L. foly- 
phag-us (a. Gr. moAvpayos (Hippocrates) eating to 
excess, f. moAv-, PoLy- + -payos eating) + -OUS: 
see -PHAGOUS.] Eating much, voracious; Zo0/, 
feeding upon variots kinds of food. 

1815 Kirsy & Sp. Fxfontol, ii. (1818) I. 30 Some larva 
are polyphagous, or feed upon a variety of plants, 1838 
J. G. Mituincen Curtos. Med. Exper. (1839) 196 Dr. Boeh- 
men, . witnessed the performance of one of these polypha- 
gous individuals, who commenced his repast by eating araw 
sheep. 1879 tr. Semper's Anim, Life 51 Polyphagous 
creatures, which eat a variety of food or even anytbing that 
comes in their way. 

Polyphagy: see POLYPHAGIA., 

Polyphant (pg'lifant). Properly Pollaphant, 
name of a place between Bodmin and Launceston, 
whence folyphant stone, a kind of Cornish pot- 
stone, in colour between greenish and iron-grey. 

[1830 H. Boase in 7rans. Geol. Soc. Cornwatl (1832) 1V. 
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224 Greenstones, hoth compact and schistose, prevail hetween 
Trewint and Pollaphant. 1839 Dr 1a Becne Rep. Geol. 
Cornwall, etc. 59 Near Pollaphant there is a kind of pot- 
stone which has been noticed hy Dr. Boase, who states that 
not long hefore he wrote .. several vessels formed of this 
stone had been discovered under the rubbish of an old 
quarry about a quarter of a mile distant.) 2899 Barinc- 
Goutp Bk. of Hest II. 88 In the porch under the stone 
hench, a hare hunt is carved on polyphant stone. 

Polypharmacy (pplifaimas:), Aved. [= F. 
polypharmacite: see Poty- and Puarsacy; cf. 
Gr. moAvpdppak-os knowing or characterized by 
many drugs or poisons.] The use of many drugs 
or medicines in the treatment of disease. 

1762 Gent. Afag. 214 Polypharmacy was never carried to 
a greater excess. 1832 Sir W. Hamitton Discuss. (1852) 
253 The murderous polypharmacy of the Solidists. 1904 
J. F. Payne Eng. Med. Anglo-Sax. T. 148 The profuse 
polypharmacy of the old Anglo-Saxon leechdoms, 

So +t Polypha'rmacal a. Oés., ‘that hath many 
medicines’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656); Polypha‘r- 
macist (-sist), one who practises polypharmacy. 

1886 W. T. Gairpner in Life Sir R. Christison II. vil. 
134 Dr. Graham, a strong and unhesitating therapeutist, and 
also not a little of a polypharmacist. 

Polyphase (pp'lifziz), a. (sb.) Electr. [f. Poty- 
+ PHASE 3.] /74, Of many phases: applied to 
systems of alternating electric currents (magnets, 
transformers, etc.) in which are employed two, 
three, or more such currents of identical frequency 
but differing from one another in phase, that is, 
which recur one after the other with regular suc- 


cessions of phase ; also called szz/tiphase. 

1891 “Electrictan X XVII. 376 Three articles on the poly- 
phase alternate current system. 1895 S. P. THomrson 
Polyphase Electric Currents 53 By the adoption of poly- 
phase systems, as compared with single-phase systems, there 
is effected a saving. 1900 Engincering Mag. XIX. 754/1 
In other fields the rotary or polyphase current has of late 
made marked advance. 

b. as sb. 1901 Daily Chron. 7 Nov. 7/3 The witness... 
came to discover that the polyphase was capahle of being 
stopped within a remarkahly short space. 

Polypheme (pp'lif7m). Also 7 Polyphem. 
[a. F. Solyphéme, ad. L. PoLYpHEMUS.] Name of 
a Cyclops or one-eyed giant in Homer's Odyssey ; 
hence used allusively. 

1641 Mitton Axainiady. Wks. 1851 III. 215 Goe there- 
fore..to heave and hale your mighty Polyphem of Antiquity 
to the delusion of Novices, and unexperienc’t Christians. 
1656 Biounr Glossogr., Polyphene, generally taken for 
a Gyant, or any big, over-grown, disproportionate fellow. 
1814 Mrs. J. West Alicia de Lacy 11.311 Such prodigality 
as will suffice to gorge a race of Polyphemes. 1878 GEo. 
Enior Coll, Break. P. 637 His Handel-strain As of some 
angry Polypheme. 

So Polyphemian, Polyphe‘mic, Polyphe’- 
mous aajs., belonging or relating to, resembling, 
or having the character of, Polyphemns. 

1601 ? Marston Pasguil & Kath. 1.124 Nor doe I enuie 
*Polyphemian puffes, Swizars slopt greatnesse. 1610 
Chester's Tri. (Chetham Soc.) Chester's last Speech 3 That 
can escape the Poliphemian eye of Envie, that for ever 
lookes awry. 1796 Burney AZem. Afetastasio 11. 49 There 
comes an order from Court for a little *Polyphemic Cantata. 
1837 Vew Monthly Mag. LI. 236 With my agonized gaze 
still fixed on the Polyphemic orh of my loathsome neigh- 
bour. 1890 Cent. Dict., *Polyphemous, one-eyed, monocu- 
lous, cyclopean. 

|| Polyphemus (ppliffmés). [L., ad. Gr. 
ToAvenpos (lit. many-voiced, also much spoken of) 
name of a Cyclops in Odyssey 1x.] 

1. =POLYPHEME ; a Cyclops, a one-eyed giant. 

1829 J. L. Knapp $721. Naturalist 317 It riots the poly- 
phemus of the pool. 1845 R. W. Hamitton Pop. Educ. v. 
(ed. 2) 99 When the eyes of the many open, their Polyphe- 
mus will cease to he famous for his cyclopean vision, 

2. Zool. a, A (naturally or abnormally) one- 
eyed animal. b. The common name for a very 
large American silkworm-moth, Ze/ea polyphemus. 
(Cent, Dict.) 

Polyphloisboian (pp:lifloisboian), @. Also 
poluphloisboian, polyphlesbeean, -phlois- 
bean. [Humorously f. Gr. roAvpdAoiaBoro (Baddo- 
ons) ‘of the loud-roaring (sea)’, echoic phrase 
often used by Homer; Epic gen. of moAvpaAot- 
aBos, f. modvs much + @dAcisBos roaring, din. 
The Roman spelling is folyphlasba-, whcnce 
various intermediate adaptations.] Loud-roaring, 
boisterous. 

1824 Blackw. Mag. XV. 675 We leave that..to critics of 
a more polyphloisboian note. 1858 O. W. Hotmes Axt. 
Breakf.-t. iv, Two men are walking hy the polyphloeshoean 
ocean, 1881 T. Davipsonin Fortn. Xcv. No. 179. 560 The 
unreliable, erratic, polyphloishean Loewenbruk also put in 
an appearance. 

So Poly-, poluphloisboi‘ic, -phloisboio‘tic, 
-phloisboiotato‘tie [as if f. Gr. superlat. suffix 
-otatos], Poluphloisboi‘sterous [with allusion 
to BoisTERous] adjs.; all humorous nonce-words. 
Also Polyphloisboi‘oism, -boism, noisy bom- 
bast. 

1823 Blackw. Afag. X1V. 157 What hammering of epi- 
thets !.. what helpless polyphiloisboioism ! 1843 THACKERAY 
Trish Sk. Bk. xxix, The line of shore washed by the polu- 
Pigeon nay, the poluphloishoiotatotic sea, 1863 

“. FirzGeERatp Lett. (1889) I. 294 How is it the Islandic.. 
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was not more Poluphloisboi-ic? 18.. in A. Godley Verses ' 
to Order (1892) 25 Poluphloisboisterous Homer of old Threw 
all his auginents intothesea. 1892 Alackw. Afag. Sept. 395 
An ororotundity, a polyphloisboisin that is delicious. 

Polyphobia: see Poiy- 1. 

Polyphone (pp'lifeun). Also 7 poli-, 7-9 
-phon; 8. 7-8 (corruptly, in sense I a) poliphant. 
[mod. ad. Gr. woAvdwv-os having many tones, 
manifold in expression, f. moAv-, POLY- + Ppwv7 
voice, sound ; cf. F. folyphone adj. polyphonic. In 
sense 1c, generally spelt folyphon, Ger. folyphon. | 

1. +a. A musical instrument formerly in use, 
somewhat resembling a Inte, but having a large 
number of wire strings. Ods. 

1655 F. Prujeane in 12th Rep. Hist. ALSS. Comm. App. 
y. § The polyphon is an instrument of so different a string. 
ing and tuning that its impossible to play what is sett to it 
on any other hand instrument. 

@. 1674 Piavrorp Skill Afus. Pref. 8 Queen Elizabeth .. 
did often recreate herself on an excellent Instrument called 
the Poliphant, not much unlike a Lute, hut strung with 
Wire. 1789 Burney /Yést. Afus. (ed. 2) III. i. 15. ; 

+ b. Some instrument or apparatus for producing 
a variety of sounds or notes. Ods. 

1683 Pil. Trans. X1V. 483 By a Polyphone or Poly- 

acoustick well ordered one sound may he heard as many. 
e. A large kind of musical box, driven by clock- 

work or by hand, and capable of playing any tune 

when the corresponding perforated disk is inserted. 

1902 Daily Chron. 7 Apr. 8/5 Polyphon for Sale, including 
stand; cost £14. 

1875 Lanier Symphony 106 Life's strident polyphone. 

2. Lhzlol. A written character having more than 
one phonetic value; a letter or other symbol which 
stands for different sounds. 

1872 Sayce Assy'7. Gram. Pref. 7 Polyphones—that Is, char- 
acters with more than one value.. actually exist in Japanese 
for the same reason that they existed 1n Assyrian. 1880 
R.N. Cust Linguistic § Oriental Ess. 350 It was all very 
well to tolerate Ideographs and Polyphones in documents... 
relating to the future world. 1896 Boscawen Bible & Mon. 
i. 18 Its elahorate syllabary, the use of polyphones ..all tend 
to show clearly that this writing was not the invention of 


the Semites. 

+Polyphonian, ¢. Obs. rare—). [f. Gr. 
moAvpwv-os (POLYPHONE) + -IAN.] Many-voiced. 

3635 Quartes Emd/. v. vi, I love the air; .. Her shrill. 
mouth'd choir sustain me with their flesh, And with their 
polyphonian notes delight me. 

Polyphonic (pglifpnik), a. [f. as prec. +-10.] 

1. A/us, Composed or arranged for several voices 
or parts, each having a melody of its own; con- 
sisting of a number of melodies combincd ; contra- 
puntal ; of or pertaining to polyphonic music. 

1782 Burney /fist. Afus. (1789) II. 11. 88 He asserts that 
he not only invented polyphonic music, or counterpoint, hut 
the polyplectrum or spinet. 1876 tr. Blaserna's Sound vii. 
121 In the tenth and eleventh centuries an attempt was 
begun .. at polyphonic music. 1884 Athenzum 13 Sept. 
346/1 The choruses.. are marvellous specimens of the 
composer’s polyphonic skill. 

b. Applied to an instrument capable of pro- 
ducing more than one note at a time, as a keyboard 
instrument, a harp, etc. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

2. Producing many sounds; many-voiced. 


1864 Wesster, Polyphonic, having, or consisting of, many ~ 


voices orsounds. 1868 Sat. Rev.11 Apr. 496/2 The barking 
crow {of British Columbia] possesses the most remarkable 
polyphonic powers. It can shriek, laugh, yell, shout, whistle, 
scream, and hark. 1890 Daily News 28 Mar. 5/4 A grand 
organ..called a polyphonic organ... The chief characteristic 
of this organ is the perfect imitation which it can produce 
of almost the whole orchestra, especially of the strings and 
the wood wind. 

3. Philol. Of a letter or other written character : 
Having more than one phonetic value (as ¢, g, s, 
and the vowels in many European languages). 

1891 tr. De La Saussaye’s Hist. Sc. of Relig. Nii. 463 
They are often polyphonic, that is the same sign represents 
various sounds. r1go1 Speaker 1 June 244/2 His feeling for 
the colours of vowels and the polyphonic properties of 
consonants was impeccable. : : 

So Polypho-nical a. vare (in quot., in sense 2). 

1864 A. M¢Kay Hist. Azlmarnock 259 The greatest success 
has attended his polyphonical and gastriloquial displays. 

Polyphonism (pelifoniz’m). rave. [f. as 
POLYPHONE + -ISM.] 

1. Multiplication of sound, as by an echo. 

4713 Deruam Phys.-Theol. 1. iii. 133 The magnifying the 
Sound hy the Polyphonisms, or Repercussions of the Rocks, 
Caverns, and other phonocamptick Objects..in the Mount. 

2. A/us. The use of polyphony; polyphonic 
style or composition. 

1864 WesstER, Polyphonisut. .composition in parts ; contra- 
puntal composition. 

Polyphonist (pp'lifonist). save. [f. as prec. 
+ Bee 

1. One who produces a variety of vocal sounds; 
a ventriloquist. 

3829 W.E. Love in Dict. Nat. Biog. XXXIV, 161 The 
Peregrinations of a Polyphonist. 1846 Worcester, Poly- 
Phonist,one producing many sounds. Slack. j 

2. Aus. One versed in polyphony ; a polyphonic 
composer or theorist ; a contrapuntist. 

1864 WenstER, /olyphonist. ..a master of the art of poly- 
phony ; a contrapuntist. 


a 


POLYPIARIAN. 


Polyphonous (p/lifénas), a. [f. Gr. moard- 
gav-os (see POLYPHONE) + -oUS.] 

1. = PoLYpPHoNic 2. 

1677 Prot Oxz/fordsh. 13 Tautological Polyphonous Echo’s, 
such as return a word or more, often repeated from divers 
objects hy simple reflection. 1846 Worcester, Polyphonous, 
having many sounds. Dr. Black. 1875 Jowett /’/ato(ed. 2) 
III. 36 One of these pelyphonous pantomimic gentlemen 
offers to exhihit himself. 

2. Alus. = POLYPHONIC 1. 

3872 F, UWtrrer in Fort. Rev. Mar. 277 Hence the 
prodigious skill in the polyphonous texture of Bach’s and 
Handel's Counterpoint. 1876 Macm. Mag. XXXIV. 193 
The rich harmony of polyphonous church music. 

3. Philol, = VOLYPHONIC 3. 

1880 Sayce inWature 19 Feh.380/1 [We] cling so tenaciously 
to our own polyphonous alphahet. 1905 W. T. Pitter tr. 
Konig's Bible & Babylon Notes 121 The majority of signs 
were polyphonous. .they had more than one syllable value. 

Polyphony (péli:ffni, pp'lifouni), [ad. Gr. 
noAvpwvia variety of tones or of speech, f. moAv- 
g~avos: see POLYPHONE. So F. Zolyphonie.] 

1. Multiplicity of sounds: = PoLyeHoNIsM I. 

1828 Wesster, Polyphonism, Polyphony. 

2. Mus. The simultaneous combination of a 
number of parts, each forming an individual melody, 
and harmonizing with each other; the style of 
composition in which the parts are so combined ; 
polyphonic composition ; counterpoint. 

1864 [see PotyrHonist 2]. 1867 Macrarren Harmony 1. 
20 Let me not arrogate..that the origination a hony 
helongs to this country. 1898 Dict. Nat. Biog. LIV. 232/2 
The tendency to a harmonized melody, to homophony 
rather than polyphony. a 

3. Philo’. The symbolization of different vocal 
sounds by the same letter or character; the fact or 
quality of being polyphonic. 

1880 Sayce in Vature 19 Feb. 380/2 The whole cumbrous 
hieroglyphic system with its ideographs, its syllabic values, 
and its polyphony. 1882-3 Schaf's Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 
I. 583 The difficulty of reading which this polyphony 
involved. 

Polyphore (pp'lifoor). Lot. rare. [a. F. 
polyphore (Richard ¢ 1810), ad. Gr. modupédpos 
bearing many.}] Term for a receptacle bearing 
a number of ovaries, as in the buttercup, straw- 
berry, etc. 

3835 Linptey /2trod. Bot. 176 Richard calls it Polyphore. 
1858 in Mayne E-xfos. Lex. 1866 Treas, Bot. 915. 

Polyphorous (p/liforas), a. rare. [f. Gr. 
moAugepos (see prec.) + -oUS.] ta. Of wine: 
That will bear much water, strong. Obs. b. Bear- 
ing or producing much, fruitful. 

1657 lomLinson Renox's Disp. 220 Wines differenced.. 
from their virtue. vinous, aquous, polyphorous . . and oligo- 
phorous. 1858 Mayne xpos. Lex., Polyphorus, hearing 
or yielding much; fruitful; polyphorous. 

Polyphotal, Polyphote: see Potr- 1. 

Polyphyletic (pg:lijfeile'tik), a. [f. PoLy- + 
Gr, pudAetix-6s PHYLETIC, after G. polyphyletisch.] 
Belonging to several tribes or families; originating, 
as a spccies, from several independent ancestors or 
sources ; relating to such origination ; polygenetic. 

1875 tr. Schmidt's Desc. & Darw.325 The hypothesis of 
descent from many families (Aolyphy/etic) possesses more 
prohahility. 1879 tr. Haeckel’s Evol. Man 11. xix. 182 Com- 
parative Philology has recently shown that the present 
human language is polyphyletic inorigin. 188: WeTTERHAN 
in Nature 17 Mar. 458/1 The question of monophyletic or 
polyphyletic evolution of species. 

Hence Polyphyle‘tically adz. 

1887 Amer. Naturalist XX1. 429 The epiholic gastrula of 
Polyxenia leucostyla might arise polyphyletically from 
totally different methods of forming the endoderm. 

Polyphyllous (pplifi‘les), 2. Zot. [f. Gr. 
moAvpuAd-os many-leaved + -ous.] Properly, 
Having or consisting of many leaves; usually, 
Having the (perianth-) leaves separate, not united. 
Also afpophyllous, dialyphy lous, eleatherophyllous. 
(Cf. PoLYPETALOUS, POLYSEPALOUS.) Opp. to 
monophyllous or gamophyllous. 

1785 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xv.(1794) 160 The two genera 
..agree in having the common calyx polyphyllous, or con- 
sisting of many leaves. 1857 Henrrey Sot. § 189 We 
have a regular polyphyllous perianth in the Tulip and Lily. 

So Polyphy‘lline @. = prec. ; Po'lyphyly, the 
condition of having the number of (foliage or 
floral) leaves in a whorl in excess of the normal. 

18g0 in Cent. Dict, 1895 in Syd. Soc. SEED 

Polyphyodont (pélitfiodgnt), a. Zool. [f. 
Gr. nodvgu-ns manifold (f. moAv-, POLY- + gun 
growth) + ddovs, d50y7- tooth, after DipHyYoDonT.] 
Having several successive growths or sets of teeth. 

1878 Bett tr. Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 552 The change 
of teeth in the Mammalia may he regarded as a process 
which has heen developed from a polyphyodont condition. 

Polypi, plural of PoLyrus. 

Poly-pian, a. xonce-wd. [f.L. polyp-us Pore 
+ -1AN.] Belonging to a polyp. : 

1859 G. Merepitu &. Feverel xxii, It is something for the 
animal to have had such mere fleshly polypian experiences. 

Polypiarian (pelipijérian), 2. and sd. Zool. 
[f.mod.L. Polyfzarza, neut. pl., f. polyps Poirr.] 
a. adj. Belonging to the PolyZzaria, a division in 
some classifications nearly conterminous with the 

a 


POLYPIDE. 


modern Calenterala. b. sb. An animal belonging 
to this division, a polyp (see PoLyP 1 b). 
1849 Craic, Polyparous, Polypiarian. 


Polypide (pelipaid). Zool. [f. PoLtyp + -#de; 
cf. -1D3.] An individual or zooid of a compound 
polyzoan. (Cf. Potyp 1c, POLYPITE.) 


1850 ALLMAN in Brit. Assoc. Rep. (1851) 307 For the term 
Polype, therefore, originally applied not only to the Antho- 
zoal radiata, to which its use ought to be confined, but also 
to the retractile portion of ihe Polyzoa, I have substituted 
in the following Report that of Polypide. 1877 Huxrey 
Anat, Inv. Anim. viii. 453 Each zooid which buds from 
the common stock is a polypide. ; 

Polypidom (p/li:pidjm, pg'lipidgm). Zool. [f. 
L. polyp-us Po.ye + domus, Gr. dSépos house.] 
The common supporting structure of a colony of 
polyps, regarded as the dwelling-place of the in- 
dividual Zooids: = PoLyPary. 

1824 ir. Lamouroux (title) Corallina; a Classical Arrange- 
ment of Flexible Coralline Polypidoms. 1838 G. Jonnston 
Brit. Zooph. 31 note, Polypidont. | borrow this term from 
the translator of Lamouroux’s work on Corallines. .. Kirby 
.. uses the word Po/ypary to express the same thing. 
Both of them are translations of Polypier, a word invented 
by Reaumur, and now in general use among the French 
naturalists. 1846 Patrersos Zoo/, 18 Vheir common habitat 
or ‘polypidom’ assumes a tree-like aspect. 1855 KinGsLey 
Glaucus (1878) App. 233. 1876 PaGe Adv. Text-dbk. Geol. iii. 
67 The coral animalcule rears its polypidom. 

Polypier (pg'lipie1). Zoo/. 
(polépye) (Réaumur @ 1757), f. polype PoLtyP+ 
-2er, as in Poirier, pommier, etc.] = POLYPARY; 
soinetimes applied to a distinct part of this to which 
an individual zooid is attached. 

1828 WessteER, Po/ypivr, the name given to the habitalions 
of polypes, or to the common part of those compound 
animals called polypes. Dict. Nat. Hist. 1856 Mitne- 
Epwarps J/an. Zool. § 619. 486 Sometimes each polyp has 
a distinct polypier, but in general it is the common portion 
of a mass of aggregated polypi which presents the charac- 


[a. F. polypier | 
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Polyplastic, Polypnca: see PoLy- 1. 

Polypla'stid, -ide, s+. Bzo/. [f. Poty- + 
PLasTID.} An organism consisting of many plastids 
or cells: opposed to mozoplastid(e. Also attrib. 
or as adj. 


1895 Moore in Sez, Progress June 323 There are many 
monoplastid forms with affinities among the polyplastids. 

Polypod (pe'lippd), st.1 Now zare. Also 
5 pollypod, 7 poli-, polli-, polypode. fa. OF. 
poltpode (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm., mod.F. folyfode), 
ad. L. PoLypopium.] = Potypopy. 

{¢ 1265 Voc. Names Plants in Wr.-Wiilcker_556/4 Felix 
arboratica, i. pollipode, ¢. eueruern.] 14.. -Vowzinale ibid. 
711/37 Hoc polipodicum, a pollypod. 1612 Draytox Poly- 
olb. xiii. 217 Heere findes he on an Oake Rheum-purging 
Polipode, 1664 Evetyn Sy/va (1679) 27 Nor may we here 
omit to mention the Galls, Missletoe, Polypod. Agaric.. 
Fungus’s..and many other useful Excrescencies (of the oak]. 
1845 S. Juoo Margaret i. xvi, The bright green polypods 
and maiden’s-hair waved in silent feathery harmony. 

Po'lypod, @. and 54.2 Zool, Also polypode. 
[a. F. polypfode adj., f. Gr, moAumod-, stem of rodu- 
mous many-footed : see PoLyP.] 

A. adj. Having many feet or foot-like organs ; 
spec. belonging to the Polypoda, a name for various 
groups of animals in different classifications, as 
(a) a former division of insects, corresponding to’ 
the modern class A/yriapoda or millepeds; (6) a 
division of worms; (¢) of cephalopod molluscs, 
having more than eight arms or tentacles; (2) of 
crustaceans, having more than ten feet. 


1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol, 1V. 344 Polypod... Having 
more than eight legs but under fifty. 


B. sé. An animal having many feet ; a member 
of the Polypoda in any sense (see A.). 


1753 CHAMBERS Cyc/. Supp/., Polypodes.a word used by 
some as a name for the millepedes. 1828 WessTer, Poly- 


| pode, an animal having many feet; the milleped or wood- 


ters peculiar to these bodies, 1868 Wricnt Ocean World 


vi. 121 Their polypier is often formed of spiculz. 

Polypifer (p/li:pifes). Zool. [f. L. polypus 
Potyp + -fer bearing ; after mod.L. Polypifera: see 
next.] A polyp-stock, polypary, or polypidom; 
also, the whole compound organism; usually in 
pl. as an English equivalent of Lolypifera. 

1832 De ta Becue Geol. Man. (ed. 2) 149 Large masses, 
supposed to be the work of myriads of polypifers. 1875 
Lye. Princ. Geol. I. ui. xlix. 613 The stone-making polypi- 
fers grow most luxuriantly on the outer edge of the island. 

Polypiferous ‘pelipiferas), 2. Zool. [f.mod. 
L. polypifer, f. polypus + -fer bearing (in Polypifera, 
a former division of Invertebrates) +-ous.] Bearing 
polyps, as a polyp-stock or polypary. 

1775 Ecus in Phil, Trans. LXV1. 6 He thinks that there 
is a communication of juices from the polypiferous pores 
on the cortical part to the inside or horny part. 1828 Starx 
Elem. Nat. fist. UW. 422 For a long period these poly- 
piferous niasses were conceived to be marine plants. 1875 
C. C. Brake Zoo0/. 334 In Cristatella the polypary is free, 
disciform, and polypiferous on the margin. 

Polypiform (pg'lipifgim), 2. Zool. [f. L. 
polypus + -ForM.] Having the form of a polyp. 

1847-9 Todd's Cycl. Anat. IV. 20/2 Animals polypiform. 
1849-52 /bi/. 850/2 The quondam polypiform being. 

Polypigerous (pplipi'dzéras), a. Zool. rare—°. 
[f. as prec. + -GEROUS.] = POLYPIFEROUS. 

1890 in Cent. Dict, 

Polypine (pe'lipain), a. Zool. [f. as prec. + 
-INE!.] Of the nature of or belonging to polyps. 

1836-9 Zodd's Cycl. Anat. II. 433 The best known ex- 
amples of this kind of generation occur in the polypine.. 
animals. 1859 ‘éid. V. 41/2 The free polypine stock is first 
developed from the fecundated ovum, 

Polypiparous (pplipitparas), @. Zool. rare—°. 
[f. as prec.+-Parous.] Producing polyps; poly- 


iferous. 1864 in WessTER. 
Polypite (pg'lipsit). [f. L. polyp-us Poiyp 
+ -ITE 1,} 


1. Palxont. A fossil polyp. (Webster 1828.) 

2. Zool. An individual or zooid of a compound 
polyp, esp. of accelenterate. (Cf. PoLyp 1c, PoLy- 
PIDE.) Also sometimes applied to a free polyp, 
asa /ydra. 

1867 Murcnison Si/uria App.(ed. 4)539 Common coenosarc 
continuous with the polypites. 1875 C. C. Brake Zool. 372 
Hydrozoa.. A branched, composite hydrosoma, carrying 
many polypites. 1877 Huxtey Anat. fry. Aninz, ili. 133 
A hydranth or polypite attached to the centre of a gelatinous 
contractile swimuing disk. 

Polyplacid: see Poty- 1. 

Polyplacophoran (pg:liplékp'foran), a. and 
sb. Zool. [f. mod.L. Polyplacophora, neut. pl. 
(J. E. Gray, 1821), f. Gr. moAu-, PoLy- + mag, 
wAako- tablet, plate, etc. + -popos bearing.] a. 
adj. Belonging to the division Polyplacophora of 
isopleurous gastropod molluscs, having a dorsal 
shell composed of a series of eight plates, as the 
Cuitons, b. sb. A mollusc of this division. So 
Polyplacophore (-pl-kofoe1) 2. and sd.; Po-ly- 
placo‘phorous a. 

{1839 Penny Cyc. XIV. 322/1 Cyclobranchians (Chismo- 
branchians and Polyplaxiphores).}] 1858 Mayne Exfos. Lex., 
Polyplacophorous. 1890 Cezz. Dict., Polyplacophoran.. 
Polyplacophore. 


louse. 1860 Wraxact Life in Sea i. 11 The cachalot lives 
principally on cuttle-fish and polypods. 1880 BLackMoRE 
Mary Anerley \i, Like a polypod awash, or a basking 
turtle. 

Polypodiaceous (pg'lipdudi,zi-fas), a. Bor. 
[f. mod.L. Polypodiace-x, {. POLYPODIUM: see 
-ACEOUS.] Belonging to the Natural Order (or 
sub-order) olypodiacex, comprising the large 
majority of Ferns. 

1852 Tu. Ross /{umboldt’s Trav. |. viii. 282 A beautiful 
fern,..a new genus of the order of polypodiaceous plants. 
1858 in Mayne £xpos. Lex. : 

| Polypodium (pplipddidm). Bot. Also 
6 polipodium. [L. (Pliny), a. Gr. woAumdd:ov 
(Theophr.) a kind of fern, f. roAv- many + Tovs, 
7o6- foot, with dim. suffix -coy: from the numerous 
branches of the root-stock.] A large and widely 
distributed genus of ferns, of various forms. 

1sz5 Herbal! Gj, Polipodium. This is called Pollypody. 
1527 Anorew Srunswyke's Distyll. Waters X iij b/t This 
figure of polipodium. ?1540 tr. Vigo's Lytell Practyce 
Djb, Take Polipodium of the oke. 1616 BuLtoxar Exg. 
Expos., Polypodrunt, Okeferne : a kind of hearbe like Ferne, 
growing much about the roots of oakes. 1776 WiTHERING 
Brit. Plants (1796) 1. 352 The disposition of its fructifica- 
tion accords with the Polypodium's. 

Polypody (pe'lippdi). Forms: 4-5 poly- 
podye, 5 pollipodie, polipodi, 5-6 polipodie, 
5-7 -pody, 6 pollypody, polypodie, 7 -podi, 6- 
polypody. [ad.L. folypodium (Plin.): see prec.] 
A fern of the genus Polypodium; esp. P. vulgare, 
the Common Polypody, a widely distributed species, 
growing on moist rocks, old walls, and trees (hence 
formerly known as poly pody of the oak or of the wall). 

14.. Stockh. Med. AIS.\. 455 in Anglia XVIII. 306 The 
rotys of polypodye, pat is wylde brake. c¢1440 Promp. 
Purv. 408/1 Polypodye, herbe, polipodia. 1486 Bk, St. 
Albans Cv, Take smale flambe rotis and polipodi. 1562 
Turner Herbal. 4 Polypody drieth and lesseth or thinneth 
the body. 1597 Gerarpe Herbal u. ccccli. 972 Wall 
Ferne, or Polypodie of the wall. 1653 Watton Avzgler 
vi. 140 Take the stinking oil drawn out of Polypody of the 
Oak, by a retort mixt with Turpentine. 1785 Martyn 
Rousseau’s Bot. xxxii. 1794) 490 Common Polypody has 
pinnatifid fronds. 1863 ATKINSON Stanton Grange (1864) 
157 All three of the commoner polypodies, 

Polypoid (pe'lipoid), a. [f L. polyp-us Poiyp, 
PoLyPus + -O1D.] 

1. Zool. esembling or of the nature of a polyp. 

1850 ALLMAN in B77t. Assoc. Rep.(1851) 305 Those polypoid 
molluscous animals. 1871 — Gysnobl. Hydroids 17 The 
polypoid phases of the Hydroida. 1877 Le Conte Elem. 
Geol, (1879) 294 The larval form of most if not all Medusae 
is a compound polypoid animal. 

2. Path, Resembling or of the nature of a 
polypus. 

1842 in DuNGLISON Wed, Ler. 1843 R. J. Graves Syst. 
Clin, Med. xxvi. 334 Polypoid condylomata. ‘These were 
fleshy, roundish, soft. 1884 M. Mackenz:e Dis. Throat & 
Nose II. 365 Polypus and polypoid thickening of the mucous 
membrane of the nose. 

So Polypoi‘dal a. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1897 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. 1V. 693 
The growth has been somewhat sofl and of a polypoidal 
appearance. 

Polypomedusan (pelipo,m/dizsin), a. and 
sb. Zool, [f. mod. Zool. L. Polypomedtise pl. (f. 
polypo-, comb. form of polypus Potyp + MEDUSA) 


POLYPRAGMATY. 


+ -AN.] a. adj. Belonging to the Polypomeduse, 
a group of Calenterala comprising the “ydrozoa 
and Actinozoa. b. sb. A coelenterate belonging 
to this group. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Polypomorphic (pe:lipompifik), a. Zool. 
[f. Gr. woAumo-, f. moAvmous POLYP + poppy form 
+ -Ic.] Having the form of a polyp, polypiform, 
polypoid; spec. Belonging to the Polypomorpha, 
a synonym of ydrozoa. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Polyponous: see Poty- 1, 

Polyporite (p/liporeit). Palxont. [f. Poly- 
por-us (see next) +-1TE1 2a.] A fossil resembling 
a species of Polyporus (see next), found in the 
Welsh coal-measures. 

1846 Smart Suppl., Polysorite, a many-pored fossil plant. 

Polyporoid (péli‘poroid), 2. Bot. [f. mod.L. 
Polyporus (Fries 1836-8) (a. Gr. moAvmopos : see 
next) + -01D.] Resembling or belonging to Poly- 

porus, a large widely distributed genus of hymeno- 
mycetous fungi, growing in the form of projecting 
shelves or brackets on dead or decaying trees. 

(1887 W. Puiturs S774. Discomycetes 334 Nylander and 
Karsten find it on poplar and elder, also on dead polyporus.] 
1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Polyporous (pjlipéras), 2. Na’. Hist. [f. 
Gr. moAvropos having many passages (see PoRE sd.) 
+-0Us.] Having many pores. 1858 in Mayne. 

Polypose (pe'lipds), a. [ad. L. folyposus 
(Martial) in sense 2: see PoLyPts, POLYP, -oSE.] 

l. Zool. = PoLYpous 1. 

1748 Harttey Odserv. Jan 1. i. 32 One may question 
whether in animals of the serpentine Form, and in all those 


of the polypose Kind, the Sensorium be not equally diffused 
over the whole medullary Substance, 

2. Path. = PoLypous 2. 

1731 ArBUTHNOT Adizents vi. (1735) 162 It will produce 
Polypose Concretions in the Ventricles of the Heart. 1761 
Pucreseyin Pail. Trans. UII. 346 To suppose an aneurism, 
rather than polypose affections. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. 
(ed. 4) IV. 350 Polypose Strangury. 

Polypostyle (pg lipostai:l). Zool. [f. polypo-, 
Gr. modumo-, from moAvTous POLYP + oTbAos pillar. ] 
An imperfect zooid in certain Hydrozoa: = Dac- 
TYLozooIp, Hence Polyposty'lar a., pertaining 
to or of the nature of a polypostyle. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. i 

Polypotome (pp'lipetou:m). Surg. [f. as 
prec. (see PoLyPus 2) + Gr.-ropos cutting.] (See 
quot. 1857.) 

1857 Duncuison Aled. Dict., Polypotome..an instrument 
for the removal of polypus by excision. 1872 ‘I’. G. THomas 
Dis. Women (ed. 3) 516 Should the pedicle be within reach 
of knife or scissors, it may be divided; or if higher..the 
polypotome may be employed. 

Polypous (pelipas), 2. [f. L. polypus Porre, 
PoLypus + -0us; so F. polypezx (1552 in sense 2).] 

1. Zool, Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a 
polyp; also fg. like that of a polyp (esp. in reference 
to its reproduction by budding, as in Hydra). 

1748 B, Martin Exg. Dict. Introd. § 111 Little aware.. 
that it [se. the distinction of sex] was deficient in any sort of 
animals, as we are assured it is (by late discoveries) in all 
the Polypous kinds. 1862 Ruskin Unto this Last iv.146 If 
that ploughshare did nothing bul beget other ploughshares, 
in a polypous manner,..it would have lost its function of 
capital. 1866 Sik J. . Tennent in Felton Anc. §& Jfod. 
Gr. [Lut vii. 396 Extortion. insinuated itself with polypous 
fertility into every relation and ordinance of society. 

2. Path, Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a 
polypus ; characterized by polypi. 

1758 Wricnt in Pil. Trans. L. 597 Polypous concrelions 
in the larger vessels. 1809 Aled. Frn/. XX. 455 In one of 
lhese the ventricles of the heart had polypous concretions. 
1862 WV. Syd. Soc. Ycar-6k. Med. 211 An early stage of the 
same polypous formation. 

Polypragmatic (pg'lijpragmetik), 2.(sd.) [f. 
Gr, moAumpaypar-os busy about many things, over- 
busy (f. woAv-, POLY- + mpayya(7-) thing done) + 
-Ic,} Bnsying oneself about many affairs (that are 
not one’s own); meddlesome, officious. 

1616 Jas. 1 Sf. in Starre-Chamb, 20 June 48 For those 
Polypragmaticke Papists, I would you would studie out 
some seuere punishment for them. 1638 Drumm. oF 
Hawtn. Lines on Bishops Poems (1856) 340 Like to poly- 
pragmatic Machiavel. 1656 in Brount GJlossogr. 1885 
Sat. Rev. 22 Aug. 248/2 Troublesome and polypragmatic 
operosity. 

+ B. sb. A meddlesome person, a busybody. Ods. 

1636 H. Burton Afology Ep.to Nobility 20 Shall we see 
Religion overturned.. bya Faction of lesuited Poly-pragma- 
liques? 1684 T. Goooaro Plate’s Demon 23 Do you not 
think it a little arrogance in our Polypragmatick .. to 
assume the Title even of Plato himself? 

So + Polypragma:tical a. ; Polypra’gmatism, 
officious or over-busy conduct; Polypra‘gmatist, 
+ Polypra’gmist, a busybody; Polypra gmaty, 
‘the state of being over-engaged with business or 
matters * (Webster 1864). 

1s97 in G. Harvey Trimming Nashe Wks. (Grosart) 
III. 13 To the *polypragmaticall..Puppie, Thomas Nashe. 
1657 Purcnas Pol. Flying fus. 329 This idle Gamster with 
a blind bone out of his jugling box, with the activity of 
a polypragmaticall finger, can ..undoe many an hopefull 
heire. 1890 Sat. Rev. 24 May 622/2 The Council's elder 
brother in extravagance and *polypragmatism, the School 
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POLYPRAGMON. 


Board. 1631 Heyvwoop Exg. E/iz, Pref. (1641) 7 And such 
*Polypragmatists this age is full of. 1613 Sir E. Hosy 
Countersnarle 4 This *Polypragmist, forsooth, to shew his 
inuincible courage..hath vndertaken the Comhat. 

+ Polypra’'gmon. Obs. [a. Gr. modumpaypov : 
see prec.] A meddlesome person ; a busybody. 

[1573 G. Harvey Letter-6k, (Camden) 28 At the motion 
of. two or thre moAumpaypoves, home he knew ful wel to he 
mi ennemies,] 1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 282 This 
most Atheall Polypragmon father Parsons. 1679 PRance 
Addit. Narr. Pop, Plot 40 Vhe Jesuites, who are the great 
Polypragmons, or Busie-bodies amongst them all. 

Hence } Polypragmone'tic (irreg.), Polyprag- 
monic ad/s., of the nature of a ‘ polypragmon’ 
(= POLYPRAGMATIC) ; + Polypra‘gmonist = Zo/y- 
praginion ; + Polypra‘gmony, the character or 
practice of a ‘polypragmon’ (=next), 

a 1693 Urguhart’s Rabelais 1. xx, What is it that this 
*Polypragmonetick Ardelione to all the Fiends of Hell doth 
aim at? 1866 Bracxmore C. Nowell xiv, [He] admitted 
the *polypragmonic doctor. 1609 DexKer Gudls /orne-bk. 
Proem. (1812) 18 Good dry-brained *polypragmonists. 1602 
F. Heninc Anat. 20 *Polypragmony is the Companion of 
Ignorance, and common Pest of Mankinde. 

+ Polypragmo'syny. Obs. rarve—'. fad. Gr. 
moAuTpaypoauvn (f. rokumpayywr) with the termina- 
tion assimilated to that of words in -y.] Meddle- 
someness. So Polypragmosy'nie a. (rare—"), 
officious, meddlesome. 

1607 J. Carpenter Plaine Mans Plough 219 Seditionaries, 
who in their polypragmosynie, minister vehement causes. 
1886 Br. Stupss liszt. Charges (1907) 53 The excitable, 
the idle, and the polypragmosynic among the laity. 

Polyprism to Polyprothetic: see Pony- 1. 

Polyprotodont (ppliprdvtodgnt), a. and sé. 
Zool, \t. Gt, wodv-, POLY- + mpwro-s first + ddous, 
édov7- tooth; cf. Diproropont.] a. adj. Ilaving 
more than two front or incisor teeth in the lower 
jaw, as the carnivorous and insectivorous marsti- 
pials. b. sé. A polyprotodont marsupial. (Opp. 


to Drproropont.) Hence Polyprotodo‘ntid a., of | 


or belonging to the polyprotodonts. 

1889 Nicnorson & Lypekker Padeont. (ed. 3) Il. 1273 A 
feature occurring in many recent Polyprotodonts. 1892 
Athenzum 14 May 636/2 He came to the conclusion that 
this anomalous form [Notoryctes typhlops, a newly dis- 
covered mammal of Central Australia] should stand as a dis- 
tinct family of polyprotodont marsupials. 1900 B. SpENcER 
in Proc. Zool. Soc. 794 Vhe ancestors of the recent Diproto- 
dontia were heginning to diverge from the original Poly- 
protodontid stock. 

Polypseudonymous: see Poty- 1. 

Polypsychical (pelipsaikikal), a. s20nce-wd. 
{f. Gr. modv-, PoLy- + ~vx7y soul; cf. psychical.] 
Having many souls, many-souled. So Polypsy’- 
chic a. =prec.; Polypsychism (-psoi'kiz'm), 
a. the belief in a multiplicity of souls in one 
person; b. the belief in a multiplicity of spiritual 
beings as the causes of natural phenomena. 

1842 Mrs. BrowninG Grk. Chr. Poets 206 The master 
[Wordsworth], indeed, was a prophet of humanity;..a poet 
of one large sufficient soul, but not polypsychical like a 
dramatist. 1856 W. A. Butter Hist. Auc. Philos. 1. 237 
Even in the human frame itself there is found among savage 
nations the helief of a multiplicity of souls; the process 
leading to polypsychism being exactly the same as that 
which multiplies the directors or animators of the universe. 
1903 Myers Hus. Personadity 1, 34, | regard each man 
asat once profoundly unitary and almost infinitely composite 
.., polyzoic and perhaps polypsychic in an extreme degree. 
Ibid. 1. Gloss. s. v. Podyzorsi, Polypsychism is sometimes 
used to express the psychical aspect of polyzoism. 

Polypterid (pfli'ptérid). Zchthyol. [f. mod.L. 
Polypterus (Geoffroy 1802), generic name, a. Gr. 
moAUmTepos Many-winged (f. moAu-, POLY- + mrepdy 
feather, wing) +-1D 3,] A fish of the family Poly- 
pleride of crossopterygian ganoids, having the 
dorsal fin replaced by a series of spines with finlets 
attached; now represented only by the genus 
Poly ‘pterus of tropical African rivers. So Poly’- 
pteroid a, akin in form to Polyprerus, belonging to 
the sub-order Polypterotdez ; sb. a polypteroid fish. 
_ 1849 Craic, Polypter us, a genus of fishes. 1880 Ramsay 
in 7zes 26 Aug. 5/3 The nearest analogies of the fish are, 
according to Huxley, the polypterus of African rivers [etc.}. 
1890 Cent. Dict., Fin-pike, a fish of the family Polypteridg 
and genus Polypterus; a polypterid. 1899 Daily News 
29 Nov. 7/2 Two examples of a most ancient African fish 
have just been deposited in the new Tortoise House at the 
Zoological Gardens... The name of this fish is Polypterus, 
and it helongs to a group which kas mostly become extinct, 

Polyptote (pg'liptat), 2 and sh, rare—°, 
{ad. Gr. moAUvmrwr-os, f. modAv-, PoLY- + mtwrds 
falling, cognate with m7@ots case, f. mimr-ev (stem 
met-) to fall. So F. polpptote.} a. adj. Gram. 
Having many cases, asa noun. b. sb. (a) Gram. 
A noun having many cases. (6) Rhet. = next. 

1656 BLount Glossagr., Polyptote, ( polyptoton) that hath 
many cases. 1678 Puittirs (ed. 4), Polypfote, in Rhetorjck 
Polyptoton, 

| Polyptoton (ppliptowtgn). Ret. [L., a. Gr. 
mokunTwrov adj. neut.: sec prec.}] A rhetorical 
figure consisting in the repetition of a word in 
different cases or inflexions in the same sentence. 
1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary un. (1625) 86 Polyptoton or 
Traductio, when one word is often repeated by varicty of 
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cases. 1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. sob. 1654 Trapp 
Comm, Lfosea x. x1 A dainty agnomination, and a double 
polypt6ton. @1679 Hoses Kez. iv. vi. (1681) 151 [Repeti- 
tion of sounds} Baite:..a small changing of the end or case, 
as Polyptoton. i 

Polyptych (peliptik). [ad. late L. polyplycha, 
neut. pl. account-books, registers, ad. Gr. moAv- 
mrvyos having many folds, f. toAv-, PoLY- + mrvyy 
fold. Cf mod.F. folyptyque (1732 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] Anything consisting of more than three 
leaves or panels foldcd or hinged together, as a 
picture or an altar-piece. (Cf. Diprycu, Tri- 


PTYCH.) ; 

1859 Gutuick & Times Paizt, 307 The great altar-piece of 
the Van Eycks at Ghent is a polyptych. 1862 Sat. Rev. 
XIII. 7311/1 There are triptychs, and polyptychs, and 
statuettes, and pastoral staves, of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. 1897 Adin. Rev. Apr, 345 They carried 
off a vast but not altogether first-rate polyptych, ‘The Virgin 
and Child with Saints’. 

Polypus (pp'lip#s). Forms: 5-8 polipus, 6 
polippus, polipos, 6- polypus. Pl. polypi 
(-pai); also (7 polypodes, polipusses), 8 poly- 
puses (-pusses). [a. L. fol-, polypus, -pi cuttle- 
fish, etc., also polypus in the nose, a. Doric or 
fEolic Gr. twAumos, gen, -mov = lonic movAUmous (acc. 
-oba and -ouy), Attic moAvmous a cuttle-fish, etc., 
also polypus in the nose, f. moAv- many + mous foot.] 

l. a. A cuttle-fish, an octopus; = PoLyP 1a. 
Oés. (exc. in allusion to Lat. or Gr.). 

c1520 Anprew Wodle Lyfe \xvii, Polippus hath gret 
strength in his fete, what he therin cacheth, he holdeth it 
fast. 1603 Sir C. Hevpon Jud. Astrod. v.153 This Polypus 
can change himselfe into all colours. 1635 Swan Sfec. AZ. 
vil. i. (1643) 378 These Polypodes suddenly prey upon them 
{fish] and devoure them. 1694 Motteux Xadetfais ww. ii 
(1737) 9 The Sea-pulp, or Polypus. 1839 T. Beate Vaz. 
Hist. Sperin Whale 57 The octopus .. was the animal 
denominated polypus hy Aristotle. 1877 Bryant Odyssey 
v. 518 To the claws of polypus, Plucked from its bed, the 
pebbles thickly cling. 

b. = Potyp1b,c. Now rare or Obs. 

[1693 tr. Blancard's Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Polypodes, Sows, 
Hog-lice.] 1742 Phil. Yrans. XLII. 219 A small Insect 
called a Polypus, which is found sticking to the common 
Duck-weed. 21759 Sir C, H. Wittiams /sadbelfa Odes (1780) 
7 It’s call’d a Polypus..And ’tisa reptile of so strange a sort, 
That if ‘tis cut in two, it is not dead; Its head shoots out a 
tail, its tail a head. 1768-74 Trcker Lé. Nat. (1834) II. 160 
Those who have changed their opinion... upon the sexes 
of blossoms, or upon the hatching of polypuses. 1828 Stark 
Elem, Nat. Hist. 11. 417 The class of Polypi or Zoophytes 
is one of the largest and most singular of the Animal 
Kingdom. 1845 Darwin /’oy. Nat. i. (1852) 99 Each poly- 
pus, though closely united to its hrethren, has a distinct 
mouth, body and tentacula. 

2. Path. A general term for tumours of various 


kinds, arising from a mucous or serous surface, 
usually pedunculated, and having ramifications like 
the tentacles of a polyp. Also formerly applied to 


| 


| 


a fibrinous blood-clot occurring in the heart or | 


blood-vessels. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vu. xxii.(Bodl. MS.), Polipus 
is a superfluite of flessch growing of pe nostrelles. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens u. cxii. 305 Being layd to with Copperous .. 
it taketh away .. the Polypus growing in the Nosthrilles. 
1707 Frover Physic. Pulse-WWatch 118 In a Polypus the 
Pulse intermits, and vibrates, and is ohscure. 1732 ARBUTH- 
not Rules of Diet in Adiments, etc. 265 Being mix'd with 
the Blood in the Veins would produce Polypus’s in the 
Heart, and Death. 1797 M. Baitue Aford, Anat, (1807) 
367 By a polypus is meant a diseased mass, which adheres 
to some part of the cavity of the uterus, by a sort of neck 
or narrower portion. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 110 
Forms of softer polypi and cutaneous pendulous tumours. 

3. attrib. and Comd., as (in sense 1 a) polypus- 
arms sb. pl., -fish; (in sense 1b) polypus-like, 
-wrse advs. ; (in sense 2) folypus-srowth. 

1607 TorseLt Four-f, Beasts (1658) 121 Whom Oppianus 
compareth to the Polypus fish. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Yourn. 
France, etc. 11, 60 The polypus fish, who..extend their 
arms for prey. 1809 CoLeripceE Lett., to 7, Poole(1895) 552, 
I will divide them polypus-wise, so that the first half should 
get itself a new tail of its own, and the latter a new head. 
1815 Simonp Your Gt. Brit, 11. 199 London extends its 
great polypus-arms over the country around. 1865 Pusey 
in Liddon, etc. Lif (1897) IV. iii. 80 We cannot divide Holy 
Scripture or Christianity, polypus-like, so that one part 
might he cut off, and the rest remain in the same life as 
before. 1897 A W/butt’s Syst. Med. 1V.689 Every character- 
istic of ordinary polypus growth. 

Polypyrene to Polyrhizous: see Poty- 1. 

Polys, obs. form of PoLIsH z. 


| Polysarcia (pglisassia). [late I, (AL 
Aurel., 6thc.), a, Gr. toAvoapxia fleshiness, f. woAv- 
capxos very fleshy, f. moAv- POLY- + adpé, capi- flesh.] 

1. Path, Excessive growth of flesh (or, loosely, 
of fat) ; corpulence, obesity. 

1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Potysarcia, Corpu- 
lency, 1706 Puittirs, Polysarcta, bigness, or grossness of 
Body. 1845 Topp & Bowman Phys. Anat. 1.84 A disease, 
which has been not very correctly called polysarcia. 1875 
R. F, Burton Gorilla L. (1876) 1.64 Both sexes, even when 
running to polysarcia, have delicate limbs and extremities. 

2. Bot. (See quot.) 

1866 7reas. Bot. 916 Polysarcia, an excess of sap, giving 
rise to unnatural growth, &c. . 

So Polysarcous (-sa‘ikas) @., affected with poly- 
sarcia, corpulent. 


1890 in Cent. Dict, 1895 in Syd. Soc, Lex. 


POLYSPORIC. 


Polyschematist (ppliiskzmiatist), a. Pres, 
[ad. Gr. rodAvoynparcoros ‘ multiform ; of verses, 
composed of various metres’.] Having many 
forms: said of ancient metres in which feet not 
metrically equivalent to the normal ones may be 
substituted for them. Also Polyschema'tic a. 

1846 Worcester, Potyschematist, a., having many forms. 
1890 Cent. Dict., Polyschematic. 

Polyscope (pp‘liskoup).  [f. Poty- + -scorg; 
so F. polyscope. Cf. Gr, moddoxonos far-seeing. J 

1. An optical instrument through which objects 
appear multiplied; a multiplying-glass: sec. (see 
quot. 1842). Cf. PoLyoprron. 

1704 J. Harris Ler. Techn. 1, Polyscopes, or Multiplying 
Glasses, are such as represent to the [ye one Object as 
many. 1842 Lranve Dict. Sc., etc., Polyscope, .. a lens 
plane on one side..of which the convex side is forined of 
several plane surfaces, or facettes, so that an object seen 
through it appears multiplied. 

2. (See quots.) 

1881 Eng, Mechanic 18 Feb. 562/1 M. Trouvé described his 
polyscope, an appatatus for examining cavities of the hody 
with the aid of incandescent platinum. 1895 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Polyscope, an apparatus invented by ‘lrouvé, con- 
sisting of a combination of the instruments for visual 
examination of the eye, ear, larynx, urethra, etc., and fitted 
up with an electric light. 

Polyse, obs. form of Potice, PoLisn v, 

Polysemant to Polysensuous: see Poty- 1. 


Polysepalous (pplise:palas), a. Bor. [f. PoLy- 
+ mod.L. sepal-tm SEPAL + -oUS: cf. POLYPET- 
aLous. In F. folys¢pale.} Properly, Having 
numerous sepals ; but used for: Having the sepals 
distinct or separate, not coherent or united. Also 
aposepalous, chorisepalous, dialysepalous, eleuthero- 
sepalous, Opp. to gamosepalous or monosepalous. 

1829 Ciinton tr. Richard's Elem. Bot. 269 The polyse- 
palous calyx is generally caducous. 1861 BentLey Aan. 
Bot. 425 Both floral envelopes present, the outer heing 
monosepalous or polysepalous, free or united to the ovary. 

Poly-sided to Polysomitic: see Pouy- 1. 

+Po-lyspast. Obs. vare—°. [ad. Gr. moAvonagroy 
a compound pulley, neut. of moAvonagTos drawn by 
many cords,] (See quots.) 

{1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Polyspaston, a 
Machine for reducing Joynts. 1706 Puiturs, /’olyspaston.} 
1730-6 Bairey (folio), Polyspast, a windlass having many 
pullies or trickles, olyspast (in Surgery), a machine for 
the reduction of dislocated joints, 

Polysperm (pe'lispdim), @ Bot. rare. [ad. 
Gr, toAvoneppos abounding in seed, f. woAu-, POLY- 
+ oméppa seed.] Having, containing, or produc- 
ing numerous seeds; many-seeded. Also Poly- 
spe‘rmal, Polyspermatous, Polyspe’rmous a, 

1686 Phil. Trans. XVI. 287 Those Herhs .. being Poly- 
spermous. 1719-26 Quincy Jed. Dict., Polyspermous,.. 
those Plants are thus called which have more than four 
Seeds succeeding each Flower, and this without any certain 
Order. 1729 Evelyn's Sylva i. iit. 118 Easily rais’d of the 
Kernels and Nuts, which may he gotten out of their Poly- 
sperm and Turhinate Cones. 1845 Linptey Sch. Bot. iv. 
26 Ovary polyspermous, many-celled. 1882 Ocitvir, Poly- 
spermat, Polyspermous. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Polysper- 
malous. 

{olysperm, as sb., in various Dicts., an error due to mis- 
quotation of Evelyn, quot. 1729 ahove.] 

Polyspermy (pp‘lispdimi). Phys. [mod. ad. 
Gr. woAvomeppia abundance of seed, f. toAvamepp-os : 
see prec. Cf. F. polysfermze.| Impregnation of 
an ovum by more than one spermatozoon. 

1889 Geppes & THuomson Evol. Sex 34 It has, however. 
been shown ., that ‘polyspermy ’, or the entrance of more 
than one sperm, is extremely rare. 1904 Brit. Med. Frnd. 
17 Dec. 1643 The phenomenon of polyspermy or the fertiliza- 
tion of the ovum by more than one spermatozoon, the cause, 
according to modern ideas, of double monsters. 

Polyspire: see Poty- 1. 


|| Polysporangium 
Bot. [mod.L., t. Poty- + Sporancium.] 
sporangium containing numerous spores. 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Polyspore (pg'lispoe1). Bot. [f. Pory- + Spore; 
cf. Gr. moAvonopos bearing much fruit. So F. 
polyspore.| a. A spore-case containing numerous 
spores. b. A compound spore, as in certain alge. 

1859 Todd's Cycl. Anat. V. 221/1 The term Polyspore is 
usually applied. .[to] a gelatinous. .pericarp or conceptacle. 
1867 J. Hoce Microsc, u, i. 272 The first form to which the 
term folyspore has heen applied, is that of a gelatinous or 
membranous pericarp or conceptacle in which an indefinite 
number of sporidia are contained. 

Polysporean (pglispo»'rzin),@ and sd. [f£ mod. 
Zool. V Polystore, neut. pl. of polysporeus (f. Gr. 
moAvanop-os + -e2#S) + -AN.] @. aaj. Of or belong- 
ing to the Polyspforea, a group of Protozoa of the 
class Sporozoa and family Cocctdiide, which pro- 
duce numerous spores (distinguished from A/ono- 
sporea and Oligosporea), ‘b. sb. A sporozoan of 
this order. 

Polyspored (-spoe1d), a. [f. PoLy- + spored, {. 
SporE.] = next. Also Polysporic (-spgrik) a. 

1882 J. M. Crombie in Excyct. Brit. XV. 555/1 In some 


species..they [the spores in each theca] are 20-100, when 
the thecz are said to be polyspored. 


at 


(pa:li,sporzendzigm). 
A 


POLYSPOROUS. 


Polysporous (pflispdras, pplispde'ras), a. 
Bot.and Zool. [f. Gr. nodvowop-os (see POLYSPORE) 
+-ous.] Having or producing numerous spores, 
as certain cryptogamous plants and protozoans. 

1858 Mayne Z.xfos. Lex., Polysporous. 1861 BentTLey 
Man. Bot. (1870) 375 In rare cases the asci have a large 
number of spores, and are hence said to be polysporous. 

Polystachyous to -stigmous: see Pory- 1. 


Polystomatous (ppliiste'matas), 2. Zool. [f. 
Poty- + Gr. ordépa, oropar- mouth + -ous: cf. 
next.] Having many or several mouths or suckers ; 
spec. belonging to the Polystomata, a name for the 
Sponges, and also for the acinetiform Infusoria. 

1877 Huxiey Anat. (nv. Anim. iit 137 Tbe polystomatous 
condition. .brought about. 


Polystome (pp listoum), a. and sé. [a. F. oly- 
stome \1813 in Littré), ad. Gr. moAvo7vop-os many- 
mouthed, f. woAv-, PoLy- + orépa mouth.) a. 
aaj. Having many mouths. b. sé. An animal 
having many mouths or suckers, as a sponge, an 
acinetiform infusorian, or a parasitic trematode 
worm or !luke of the genus /olystomum or sub- 
order Polystomea (polystome-fluke). So Poly-- 
stomous a. [f. Gr. as above + -ous], many- 
mouthed, polystomatous; |] Polystomium (pl. 
-ia’ [mod.L.], each of the fine pores which repre- 
sent the original mouth in certain medusz. 

x859 J. R. Greene Jan. Anim. Kingd., Protozoa 77 
‘Acineta Forms’.. rather constitute a distinct group of 
Infusoria, to which the term ‘*polystome’ might, without 
objection, be perhaps applied. For each of the radiating 
filaments..with which the 4cize/z are provided is, in truth, 
a retractile tube, susceptible of elongation to a remarkable 
extent, and furnished at its extremity with an adherent 
disk. 3848 E. Fornes Vaked-cyed Medusz 79 Included in 
the *Polystomous section. 1878 Bett Gesendauer's Comp. 
Anat. 116 Branched canals, which open at the ends of the 
ramifications of the arms by numerous fine pores (*poly- 
stomia). 

Polystylar to Polysulphuretted: see Pour-. 

+ Polysyllabe. Ods. [a. F. polysyllabe (1464 
in Godet. Comf/.), ad. med.L. polysyllabus, a. Gr. 
modvavAdaBos polysyllabic, f. oAv-, POLY- + avA- 
AaBy syllable.] = PoLYSYLLABLE 5d. 

[1s80 G. Harvey Let. to Spenser Wks. (Grosart) I. 105 
You shal as well. .heare /ayer, as faire, .. with an infinyte 
compan ye of the same sorte : sometime l/onosy/iada, some- 
time Polysyllaba.] 1585 Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb) 59 Gif 
zour Sectioun be nocht..a inonosyllabe,..bot the first syllabe 
ofa polysyllabe. a ; 

Polysyllabic ‘pg'lisile-bik), 2. [f. med.L. 
polysyllab-us, Gr. moAvavAAaB-os (see prec.) + -IC. 
So F. polysyllabique (1550 in Hatz.-Darm,).] a. 
Of a word: Consisting of many (i.e., usually, 
more than three) syllables. b. Of language, etc.: 
Characterized by polysyllables. 

1782 Warton Rowley Eng. 42 He would rather have 
acquiesced in this laxity of the polysyllabic termination. 
3817 Coteripce Biog. Lit. I. xx. 113 In the * Excursion’ 
the numher of polysyllabic..words is more than usually 
great. 1875 Witney Life Lang, xil 244 ‘Their greatly 
varying dialects are polysyllabic and agglutinalive. 1906 
The King’s English iii. (ed. 2) 171 Polysyllabic humour. 

So Polysylla‘bical a., in same senses. [fence 
Polysylla‘bically adv., in a polysyllabic manner, 
in polysyllables; Polysylla‘bicism (-siz’m) ,7z07tce- 
wi., polysyllabic style; Polysyllabicity (-i'siti), 
nonce-wad., the condition of being polysyllabic. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., *Polysyllabical, that hath many 
syllables. 1677 Plot Ox/ordsh. 7 As for Polysyllabical 
articulate Echo's, the strongest and best .. is in the Park at 
Woodstock. 1868 J. H. Newman Verses Var. Occasions 
25 Terms strange and solemn That figure in polysyllabical 
row Inatreatise. 1893 S¢ar 18 May 1/6 The temptation 
to talk ‘polysyllabically to a popular audience. 1807 W. 
Taytor in Alun. Rev. V. 274 Having the “polysyllabicism 
without the precision of Johnson. 187x Earte PAslol. Eng. 
Tongue § 14 Inflections .. are there [in Gothic] seen stand- 
ing fortb in all their archaic rigidity and *polysyllabicity. 

Polysyllabilingual (pglisi:labilingwal), a. 
nonce-wd. [f. as PoLYSYLLABE + LinGuAL.] Relat- 
ing to polysyllabic languages. 

1824 Crit. Res. in Philot. & Geog. 172 The practice of the 
Chinese, and other monosyllahic tongues, absolutely stulti- 
fies the polysyllabilingual theorist. 

Polysyllabism (pelisilabiz’m). [f.as Poxy- 
SYLLABE + -1SM.] The use of polysyllables (as a 
stage in the development of language). 

1860 Farrar Orig. Lang. 181 The progress to poly- 
syllabism from a state originally monosyllabic. 1875 Wuit- 
Ney Life Lang. x. 211 A primitive period of polysyllabism. 

Polysyllable (pglisilab’l), 54. and a. Also 
6 polli-, poli-, -sillable. [f. med.L. folysylaba, 
fem. (sc. vox word) of fo/ysyllabus (see Pouy- 
SYLLABE), after SyLLABLE.] A. 56. A word of 
many (i.e., usually, more than three) syllables. 

1s7o Levins Manip. Pref., In the Pollisillables, by diuer- 
sitie of pronunciation,..one worde maye haue diuers signi- 
fications. 1589 Putrennam Lag. Poesie un. xii, (Arb.) 126 
Our vulgar Saxon English standing most vpon wordes mono- 
sillable, and little vpon polysillables. 1755 Jounson Dict, 
Eng. Gram., Polysyllables. .are seldom compared otherwise 
than by more and most, as deplorable, more deplorable, 
most deplorable. 1871 G. Merroitu H. Richmond li, My 
father was losing his remarkably moderated tone, and 
threatening polysyllables. 
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B. adj. = Porysyssazic. Now rare. 

1589 Putrennam Eng. focste u. xii. (Arb.) 131 The ill 
shapen sound of many of his wordes polisillable. x59x 
Harincton Ord. Fur. Pref. (1634) P viij b, For them that find 
fault with polysyllable meeter. 1669 Hotper Elva. Speech 
tor In a Poly-syllable word. 18127 CoLeripcre Satyrane’s 
Lett. iit. in Brog. Lit, (1882) 268 note, The German, not less 
than the Greek, is a polysyllable language. 

Polysyllogism, -syllogistic: see Poty- 1. 

Polysymmetrical (pg:lisime'trikal), a. [f. 
PoLy- + SYMMETRICAL.] Symmetrical about several 
planes of division; chiefly Jot., divisible into 
exactly similar halves by two or more different 
planes, as a regular flower; actinomorphous. 
Hence Polysymme'trically ad/v.; Polysy'm- 
metry, the condition of being polysymmetrical. 

1875 Bennett & Dver Sachs’ Bot, 183 So-called ‘regular’ 
flowers, stems with alternating whorls, and most roots, are 

lysymmetrical. /4id. 533 If..the parts are all arranged 
in whorls, they are usually distributed monosymmetrically 
or polysymmetrically on the receptacle, /ézd. 184 Thesame 
relationship occurs between polysymmetry and multilateral 
arrangement as between monosymmetry and _ bilateral 
arrangement; polysymmetry must also be considered only 
as a particular case of the multilateral structure. 

|| Polysyndeton (pelisindZtén). Rhet. Also 
6 polisindeton. [mod.L., a. Gr. *76 moAvodvéerov, 
prop. neut. ad). (cf. ASYNDETON), f. moAv-, POLY- + 
ouvéeros, verbal adj. f. cvy-dé-ev to bind together. ] 
A figure consisting in the use of several conjunc- 
tions in close succession ; usually, the repetition of 
the same conjunction (as ad, or, 2207) to connect 
a number of co-ordinate words or clauses. Opp. 
to ASYNDETON, 

1589 Putrennam Eng, Poesie iu. xvi. (Arb.) 186 Ye haue 
another maner of construction which they called Polisinde- 
ton we may calf him the comple clause for that euery clause 
is knit and coupled together with a coniunctiue. a@ 1637 
B. Jonson Eng. Gram. u. viii, The two general exceptions 
are termed, Asyndeton and Polysyndeton. 1657 J. SmitH 
Myst. Rhet. 184 Polysyndeton,..a figure signifying super- 
fluity of conjunctions. 1883 Marsn Anglo-Sax, Gram. 141 
There may be too many conjunctions (polysyndeton). 

Polysynthesis (pplisinp‘sis). [f. Pory- + 
SYNTHESIS.] Synthesis or composition of many 
elements; complex or multiple synthesis; sfec. in 
Philol, the combination of scveral words of a scn- 
tence in one word: = INcoRPORATION 1 b, Incar- 


SULATION. 

1869 Farrar Jam. Speech iv. (1873) 130 Polysynthesis is 
the syntbesis of many words into one. 

Hence Polysy’nthesism = POLYSYNTHETISM. 

1881 R. Brown Language 21 Others see in polysynthe- 
sism a survival of the universal early state of languages. 


Polysyuthetic (pe'lisinpetik), a. [f Gr. 
moAvavveros much compounded; of clauses, united 
by many particles: see PoLty- and SyNTHETIC.] 
Of the nature of or characterized by polysynthesis ; 
combining numerous elements; complex. sec. 

1. Cryst. Applied to a compound crystal con- 
sisting of a series of twin crystals united so as to 
form a laminated structure. 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char. ATin. (ed. 3) 207 When the 
form is very complicated, as in the polysynthetic tourmaline, 
1879 Ruttey Sind. Rocks x. 109 In such _polysynthetic 
crystals the twinning planes lie in four directions. 

2. Philol, Characterized by combining several 
words of a sentence (as a verb and its object or 
complement) into one word: = INCORPORATING 


Ppl. a. c, INCAPSULATING Z/f/. a. 

1821 Soutuey Le??. (1856) ILI. 271 The polysynthetic, to 
which the various languages of the American tribes belong. 
1869 Farrar Fam, Speech iv. (1873) 132 Its structure is 
polysynthetic. 188 Mivart Orig. ium. Reason 231 
Mr. Romanes describes... the Isolating, Polysynthetic, 
Agglutinative, Inflectional and Analytic forms of language. 

Hence Polysynthe'tical a. (vave—°) in same 
sense; Polysynthe'tically adzv,; Polysynthe:- 
ticism (-siz’m), Polysy’nthetism, polysynthetic 
character or condition; Polysy’nthetize wv. z7/7., 
to use polysynthesis, exhibit a polysynthetic 
character. 

1846 Worcester, Volysynthetic, *Polysynthetical, form- 
ing a manifold compound orcomposition. 1880 Athenzum 
g Oct. 459/2, ‘I strike him with a sword to kill him‘ is 
another thought. Must all this be expressed *polysynthe- 
tically? 1862 R. G. LarHam £lemm. Compar. Phtlot. \xv. 520 
‘There is *polysyntheticism to a certain degree—though 
much of it is of the grammarian’s making. 1860 Farrar 
Orig. Lang. 172 Agglutination or *Polysynthetism is the 
name which has been invented for the complex condition of 
early language, when words follow each other in a sort of 
idyllic and /atssez-a/ler carelessness, and the whole sen- 
tence, or even the whole discourse, is conjugated or declined 
as though it were a single word, every subordinate clause 
heing inserted in the main one by a species of incapsulation. 
1875 Wuitnev Life Lang. xii. 262 All sign of polysynthe- 
tism has been denied to the great Tupi-Guarani stock. 
1874 Sayce Comfpar, Philol. ii. g3 The *polysynthetising 
languages of North America, where the idea of time or mode 
is altogether absent from the verb. 

Polyte, obs. form of PoLitTE. 

Polytechnic (pplite-knik), a. and sé. [ad. F, 
polytechnique (école polytechnigue, 1795), f. Gr, 
moaduTexvos skilled in many arts + -7gze, -1C: see 
Poty- and Trcunic.} 


POLYTHEISM. 


A. adj, Pertaining to, dealing with, or devoted 
to, various arts; esp. in folytechnic school, an 
educational institution for giving instruction in 
various technical subjects. 

Orig. applied to that establisbed in Paris in 1794 by the 
National Convention, under the name of Ecole des Travaux 
publics, changed in 1795 to Ecole Polytechnique, and more 
particularly devoted to the instruction of recruits for 
the corps of civil and military engineers. Polytechnic 
Institution + name of an institution in London, opened in 
1838, for the exhibition of objects connected with the 
industrial arts, and providing a laboratory and theatre or 
lecture-room ; closed in 1881, and subsequently re-opened 
as a technical and recreative school. 

1805 W. Taytor in Aun. Rev. III. 258 The polytecbnic 
school has long been distributing among select pupils, all 
the military sciences, through the best teachers. 3807 /did. 
V. 579 The Tractate of Education is a singular plan for 
a polytechnic school. 1838 {Royal Polytechnic Institution, 
309 Regent St., London, opened, Aug. 6]. 1845 R. W. 
Hamitton Pog. Educ. it. (ed. 2) 29 Polytechnic science 
may invent the instruments which shall dive as his substi- 
tute into the bowels of the earth. 1881 Roscog in Nature 
XXIII. 217 The scientific training they had received at 
their universitiesand polytechnicschools. 1888 esolution 
at Meeting Mansion H. London 8 June, That this meeting 
being convinced of the urgent need in this country of tech- 
nical and commercial education approves of the scheme for 
the establishment in South London of Polytechnic institutes 
to be endowed by public subscription with the aid of the 
Charity Commissioners, 


B. sé. +1. (app.) Collective industrial action, 
Obs, nonce-use. 

1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 278 It has, however, been the 
fate of this Jolytechnic, as of the best philanthropic dispen- 
sation ever made to man, to be misrepresented and reviled. 

2. Short for Polytechnic Tnstitution (rarely for 
polytechnic school): see A. Hence used as the 
name for several similar technical schools in dif- 


ferent parts of London, etc. ; 

1881 in Daily News 12 Sept. 2/4 Mr. Buckland..concluded 
his entertainment with the following address, which was 
cheered to the echo :—This very night the Polytechnic dies, 
Diesasa good Knight should, in martial guise. 1888 Pal? 
Mall G. 27 Sept. 2/2 An excursion made by some sixty boys 
from the Young Men’s Christian Institute at the Polytechnic 
to Belgium, Germany, and Switzerland. 1903 WAitaker's 
Alm. 267/2 Tbe passing of the City of London Parochial 
Charities Act in 1883..provided for the establishment of 
polytechnics in various parts of London on the model of 
Mr. Quintin Hogg's original institution at Regent Street. 

3. f/. ‘The science of the mechanical arts’ 
(Ogilvie, 1882). rare—°. 

So Polytechnical a. = A. (in quot. 1880, Prac- 
tising many arts); Polytecchnican (sonce-wd.), 
a member of the or a Polytechnic; Polytech- 
nician (-tekni‘fan), [F. -zzéczex] a student of a 
(French) polytechnic school. 

1846 Worcester, “Polytechnical, same as polytechnic. 
Clarke. 1880 Birpwoop J/zdianx Arts I. 138 The trade 
guilds of the great polytechnical cities of India. 1892 K. 
Goutp tr. von Kobell’s Convers. Dr. Déllinger iv.75 Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at the Gymnasium and Polytechnical 
School. 1894 Daily News 12 Mar. 5/4 M. Carnot, who, 
with his brother, graduated at the Polytechnique, and was 
so permeated with its spirit as only to be able to enjoy the 
company of ‘Pipos’, or old-boy *Polytechnicans. 1904 
Dundee Advertiser 10 June 10 A number of Polytech- 
nicians were so dealt with quite recently by General André. 

Polyterebene, -terpene: see PoLy- 2. 

Polythalamous (pplipx'limas), @. Nat. 
fist, [f. Gr. modv-, PoLy- + @4Aapos bed-chamber 
(see THALAMUS) + -oUS.] Having or consisting 
of several chambers or cells; many-chambered, 
multilocular. 

1816 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol, xiv. (1828) 1. 451 Some galls 
are polythalamous or consisting of several chambers, 1835-6 
Todd's Cycl. Anat. 1. 517/2 A..series of minute polythal- 
amous shells. 1876 Pace 7’ext-4/. Geol. xx. 428 Calcare- 
ous ooze and marls, rich in polythalamous. .foraminifera. 


So Polythalamaceous (-2"fas) a., belonging to 
the Polythalamacea, an order of cey halopods with 
many-chambered shells, as the nautilus (synony- 
mous with Zefrabranchiata) (Mayne Expos, Lex. 
1858) ; Polythalamian (-paléi-mian) a., belonging 
to the Polythalamia, a division of Protozoa, having 
a many-chambered test; Polythalamic (-pbala-mik) 
a. = polythalamous. 

[1860 Maury //ys. Geog. Sea (Low) xiv. § 616 xo2e, Poly. 
thalamia are abundant in the Arctic Seas. 1867 J. Hocc 
Microsc. i. ii. 376 The Polythalamia or Multilocular Rbizo- 
pods, in their earliest state are unilocular.] 1863 LYELL 


Antiq. Man App. (ed. 3) 529 Mr. Chydenius obtained .. 
*polythalamian shells. 1890 Cent. Dict., *Polythalamic. 


| Polythecium (pplip7fidm, -p*sidm). Pl. -ia. 
Zool, [mod.L., f. Gr. moAv-, PoLY- + Oniiov, dim, of 
6H«n box, case.] Name for a colony or zoothecium 
of certain infusorians, in which the loricze are united 
by their stalks. Hence Polythe‘cial a., pertaining 


to a polythecium. ; 

1880 W. S. Kent /1/usoria 1. 360 Forming by the serial 
conjunction of their respective lorica: a more or less exten- 
sive branching colony-stock or polythecium. 


Polytheism (pe'lipjiz’m). Also 7 poli-, 
ee Guscey [ad. F. polythéisme (16th c.), 
f. Gr, noAv@eos of or belonging to many gods (f. 
modv-, PoLY- + @€os god): see -I8M.] Belief in, 
or worship of, many gods (or more than one God), 


POLYTHHEIST. 


1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 49 An exchanged Poly- 
theisme in worshipping of Saints, Images, and the Host. 
1638 Siz T. Hersert 7rav. (ed. 2) 315 Some Temples.. 
furnisht with wooden gods for politheisme. 1658 Br. Rey- 
noLps l’an. Creature Wks. (1679) 8 There is yet a bitter 
root of Atheisme, and of Polutheisme in the minds of Men 
by nature. 1782 Priestiey Corrupt. Chr. 1.1. 101 Celsus 
. justifies the polytheism of the heathens. 1835 ‘THiRLWALL 
Greece I. vi. 183 It has sometimes been made a question 
whether polytheism or monotheism is tbe more ancient form 
of natural religion. Ris: 

Polytheist (pe'lipsist), sd. (@.)  [f._as prec. 
+-1st. Cf. F. polythéiste (1762 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
One who believes in or worships many gods (or 
more than one); an adherent of polytheism. 

a1619 FotuHersy Afheown. 1. vi. § 3 (1622) 45 They were 
of all other the most palpable Polytheists. 1711 SHAFTESB. 
Charac. (1737) I. 11 To believe no one Supreme designing 
Principle or Mind, but rather two, three, or more ..is to be 
a Polytheist. 1877 Carpenter tr. Tie/e’s Hist. Relig. 109 
The Aryans like the Indo-Germans, were polytheists. 

b. attrib. or adj. = next. 

18795 MerIVALE Gen. Hist. Rome \xxi. (1877) 583 For the 
first time the two principles of faith, the monotheist and the 
polytheist, met in combat. ist 

Polytheistic (pg:lipzjivstik), a. [f. prec. + 
-Ic: see -I8Tic.}] Of, pertaining to, holding, or 
characterized by polytheism. 

241770 Avam Situ Hist. Astrox. iii. Ess. (1795) 25 All 
Polytheistic religions. 1773 Burke Sf. Ho. Comm Wks. 
1869 VI. 108 Was it ever heard that polytheism tolerated 
a dissent from a polytheistick establishment? 1898 GLap- 
stone Prim. Homer vi. 92 Zeus..appears to be..a repre- 
sentative of an old monotheism which merges into supremacy 
in_a polytheistic system. { 

Polythei'‘stical,.c. [f. as prec. + -aL: see 
-ICAL.J $a. =preg, Oa. b. In distinctive sense : 
Having a polytheistic character or quality. 

1678 CupwortH /xfel/, Syst, 1. iv. 298 That Orpheus, the 
Orphick Doctrine, and Poems, were Polytheistical, is a 
thing acknowledged by all. 1748 Hartiry Odserv. Alan 
H. ii. 191 Remarks upon the Polytheistical Religions of the 
Antient World. 1847 Lewes Hist. P/ilos. (1867) I. 47 He 
was a monotheist in contradistinction to his polytheistical 
contemporaries. 1870 Disrae.t Lothair xxx. 

Hence Polythei‘stically adv. 

1846 Worcester cites Dr. ALLEN. 

Polytheize (pe'lip/jaiz), 7. rare. [f. as Poty- 
THEISM + -IZE: so F. folythéiser.] intr. To act 
the polytheist; to profess or practise polytheism. 

1864 in WresTeR. 1882 OcILViE cites MiLmMAn. 

+ Polytheous, a. Obs. rare—!. [f. Gr. modv- 
Geos (see POLYTHEISM) +-oUS.] Relating to many 
gods; polytheistic. 

1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xxi. Iviii, Heav’n most abhor'd 
Polytheous Piety. 

Polythionic (pplipsijnik), a Chem. ([f. 
Poty- + -¢hionic, f. Gr. @etov sulphur: see DitHto- 
Nic.] Containing several atoms of sulphur in 
combination with H,O, (distinguished from sze/- 

phuric, in which S is combined with H,O,); in 
polythionic acids, a general name for the acids of 
this constitution, e. g. pertathiontc acid, 11,5,O,. 

1849 D. Campsert Jorg. Chent. 57 Besides the oxides of 
sulphur already described, three new acids have lately been 
added. These are known as the polythionic acids,—a name 
given them by Berzelius. 1868 Watts Dict. Chent. V. 540 
A remarkable series. . called polythionic acids, containing six 
atoms of oxygen and two or more atoms of sulphur. 

+ Polythore. Ods. rare—'. App. an error for 
polyphone: see POLYPHONE 1 a, quot. 1655. 

1661 EvELyN Diary 9 Aug., He plaid to me likewise on 
the Jolythore, an instrnment having something of the harp, 
lute, theorbo, &c. 

Polytick, -tik(e, etc., obs. forms of Poxiric. 

Polytocous (p/littékas), a. [f. Gr. modurdnos 
producing numerous offspring, prolific + -ous.] 

a. Zool. Producing several young at a birth; 
multiparous. b. of. Bearing fruit many times: 
a term proposed instead of PoLycarpous. So 
+ Poly toky Ods. rare [Gr. modvroxia], produc- 
tion of numerous offspring, fecundity. 

1joz C. Matuer Magn. Chr. ui. xxix. 165/1 Altho’ New 
England has no Instances of such a Polytokie, yet it has 
had Instances of what has been remarkable: one Woman 
has had not lessthan Twenty two Children. 1715 THorEsBY 
Ducatus Leodiensis App. 608 Dorothy..Wife of Mr. Joseph 
Cowper of this Parish, died in childbed of her twenty-fifth 
or twenty-sixth Birth, which is the greatest Instance of such 
a Polytokie in these Parts. 1880 Gray S/ruct. Bot. (ed. 6) 
33 note, Polytocous (bearing many times) would be more 
appropriate [than polycarpic]. 

Polytomous (pflit6mas), « [f. Gr. type 
*rodurop-os (f. moAv- much + -ropos cut) + -oUs.] 
Divided, or involving division, into many parts. 

1. Bot. a. spec. Applied to a leaf having several 
divisions, but not articulated with the midrib so as 
to form leaflets (e. g., a pinnatifid or pinnatipartite 
leaf). b. Applied to branching in which the axis 
divides into morc than two secondary axes at the 
same point. 

1858 Mayxe Zixfos. Lex., Polytomus, Bot., applied by 
L. C, Richard to leaves the median nervure of which, not 
the foliaceous part, is combined with the common petiole, 
but without articulation, which distinguishes them from 
compound leaves: polytomous. 1866 reas. Bot. 917 
Polytomous, pinnate, but without having the divisions 
articulated with the common petiole. 
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2. Logic. Involving polytomy: see next, 2. Dis- 
tinguished from Dichotomous and TRICHOTOMOUS. 

Polytomy (pflitémi). [f. Gr. woAv-, Pony- + 
-ropia, f. -ropos cut. Cf. F. polytomze.| The con- 
dition or character of being polytomous. (Dis- 
tinguished from Dichotomy and TRICHOTOMY.) 

1. Bot, Division into several (more than two) 
branches at the same point. 

1895 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 148 Dichotomy (rarely 
Polytomy)..is caused by the cessation of the previous in- 
crease in Jength of a member at the apex, and by two (or 
more) new apices arising at the apical surface close to one 
another, which. .develope in diverging directions. 

Logic. Division into several (usually, more 
than three) members. 

1864 Bowen Logie iv. 101 Division into many members 
may be called a polytomy. 1867 Atwater Logie 71 A divi- 
sion in three members is called a Trichotomy: into many 
members, a Polytomy. 7 

Polytone to Polytopian: sce Poty- 1. 

+ Polytrich (pelitrik). Obs. rare. (Erron. 
politrich.) fad. L. polytvtchon, Gr. modvrptxov, 
name of two ferns= MAIDENHAIR Ia, b3; f. modus 
much + @pié, tprx- hair.] A rendering of L. Poly- 
trichon, undcr which the herbalists (e. g. Dodoens 
and Lyte) included the ferns Adiantune Capillus- 
zenerts and Asplenium Trtchomanes, both called 
Maidenhair, and the moss Polytrichum: commune 
(Golden Maidenhair). 

[1578 Lyte Dodoens 1.\xviii. 409 The first kinde is called 
.-in Latine Adiantum, Polytrichum [etc.). bid. \xix. 410 
This herbe is called ..in Latine .. Trichomanes; in the 
Shoppes Polytrichon. Ibid. \xxi. 412 [Mosse] 3. Goldy- 
lockes, Polytrichon, or Golden Maydenheare. ‘Uhe third 
kind which some call Golden Polytrichon, hath very small 
slender stalkes.] 
tues of Politrich are to dry, dissolve, and digest. 

Polytrichous: see Poy- 1. 

Polytrochal (p/li‘trokal), 2. Zool. [f. mod. 
L. polytrochus (hrenberg) (f. Gr. moAv-, Poiy- + 
7poxos wheel : see below) +-AL.] a. laving several 
circlets of cilia, as the larva of a polychete worm. 
b. Belonging to the division Potytvocha of rotifers, 
in which the trochal disk or ‘whcel’ has several 
lobes. So Polytroch (pp'litrgk), a polytrochal 
animal; Poly'trochous a. = folytrochal, 

1858 Mayne Expos. Lex., Polytrochus, applied by G. C. 
Ehrenberg to two Families .. of the /x/usoria Rotifera, 
having many crowns of hairs: polytrochous. 1878 Brey 
Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 137 The larva of the Chatopoda 
are divided into mesotrochal, telotrochal, and polytrochal 
forms. 1890 Cent. Dict., Polytroch. 


Polytrophic (pplitrp'fik), a. [In sense a, f. 
Gr. noAvrpopos giving much nourishment (f. moAv-, 
PoLy- + tpépey to feed) +-1¢ 3 with sense b, cf. Gr. 
modvtpodos (f. as above) highly nourished.] +a. 
? Affording much nourishment; highly nutritive. 
Obs. wb. Of a parasitic organism: Infesting more 
than one host. So Poly'trophy, abundant or 
excessive nutrition (? 0ds.). 


1725 Drapery Fam. Dict.s.v., The Vir- | 


1661 Lovett Hist. Anint. & Alin. 16 Hoggs flesh ..is of 


easie concoction,.. polytrophick, and of a thick and viscous 
juyce. 1667 Dennam Direct. Paint. wv. viii, Themselves 
must share in this Polutrophy. 1858 Mayne Z.xfos. Lex., 
Polytrophia, term for excessive nutrition: polytrophy. 
1900 Wature 13 Sept. 465/1 Sometimes parasitic (facultative 
parasites), monotrophic or polytrophic [bacteria]. 

Polytropic pelitrg-pik), a. [f. Gr. woAdrpomos 
turning many ways, versatile, etc., also much- 
travelled (epithet of Ulysses in the Odyssey), f. 
modv-, PoLY- + tpéros turn.] 

1. Capable of turning to various courses or ex- 
pedients ; versatile. 

1838 Fraser's Mag. XVII. 506 In the Odyssey..his poly- 
tropic powers are brought into full play. 
Mag.V1. 243 We may encounter men in that city who are 
as polytropic as Ulysses. ‘ 

2. Afath. Turning several times round a pole; 
also applied to a function which has several diffcrent 
values for one of the variable (opp. to mozotropic). 

Polytyke, obs. form of Po.itic. 


Polytype (pe'litaip). fa. mod.F. polyty pe: 
see PoLty- and Type.] A cast, or form of stereo- 
type, made from an intaglio matrix obtained by 
pressing a woodcut or other plate into semi-fluid 
metal; also, a copy of an engraving, of printed 
matter, etc. made from such a cast. Also attrib. 
So Po'lytypage [F. polyty page], the art of making 
polytypes; Po‘lytype wv. trans. [F. polytyper], 
to produce by polytypage. 

1802 Paris as tt was II. \xxxiv. 534 nofe, The learned 
Camus, in his ‘ Historical Sketch of Polytypage and Stereo- 
typage’. 1839 T. C. Hansarp in Fucycl. Brit. (ed. 7) 
XVIII. 567/12 (heading) Of Polytypage. /ézd. 567/2 Guillot 
+. reported that from one engraving, for the 400 livres 
assignats, he had struck or polytyped 897 mother-punches 
and 1487 daughters. /érd., Didot .. issued proposals for 
printing polytyped editions of the classics. /é7d. 568/1 
Professor Wilson of Glasgow .. thought it possible to make 
polytypes of glass from engraved copperplates. 1864 
Werster, Polytyfe, a.,..as, a polytype plate. 1888 Pa// 
Blall G. 28 Nov. 6/1 A handsome quarto volume with 
portraits, twenty phototypes, and three polytypes. 


Polytypic (ppliti:pik), a. [f. Gr. woAv-, Poty- 


1862 Tenple Bar | 


POLYZOISM. 


+ rumn-ds, {. runos Tyre.] Having or involving 
several different types. Also Polyty'pical a. 

1888 J. T. Gutick in Linn. Soe. Fral., Zool. KX. 201 
Polytypic evolution or Divergent Evolution is any trans: 
formation of a species in which different types appear in 
different sections. 1890 Asmer. Frul. Sc. Ser... XXXIX. 
22 ‘A new species’ may be one that has been formed by 
monotypic transformation, tbe old form disappearing with 
the production of the new, or it may be one that has arisen 
through polytypic transformation. 

Polyue, obs. form of PuLLEy. 

Polyuresis to Polyuric: see Poty- 1. 

Polyvalent (p/li-valént), 2. [Hybrid f. Poty- 
+ VALENT.] 

1. Chem. = MULTIVALENT. 

1881 WILLIAMSON in Nature 1 Sept.417/1 Polyvalent atoms 
can combine partly with one element, partly with another, 
and also..like atoms can combine with one another. 

2. Aled. ?\Javing the property of counteracting 
various poisons. 

1904 Brit. Aled, Frnl. 10 Sept. 574 One can easily ohtain 
polyvalent antivenénes. 1905 H. D. Rotteston Dis. Liver 
155 The hypodermic injection of a bactericidal serum which 
is polyvalent. 

Hence Polyvalence, the character of being poly- 
valent ; multivalence. 

1902 Brit. Med. Frnl. 12 Apr. 918 The polyvalence of the 
amboceptor would be more difficult to understand [etc.]. 

Polyvoltine: see Poty- I. 

| Polyzoa (pplizdwa), sb. pl. Zool. Sing. 

polyzoon (-zdupgn). [mod.L., f. Gr. moAv-, PoLy- 
+ (@ov an animal.] A class of compound or 
‘colonial’ aquatic (chiefly marine) invertebrate 
animals (sometimes reckoned as a group of A/ol- 
fusca}, of small size and various forms, often 
plant-like; popularly called oss-animalcules, sea- 
mosses, sea-niats, etc. Also called Brrozoa. 

{1830 J. V. THompson Zool. Res. & Illustr. v.89 (heading) 
On Polyzoa, a new animal discovered as an inhahitant of 
seme zoophites, /éid. 92 The Polyzoa will prohably be 
found in many dissimilar Genera of the Zoophytes.] 184z 

BRANOE Dict. Sc., etc., Polyzoons, Polyzoa, a class of com- 
pound animals, resembling in their organs of support the 
Sertularians, but in their internal organization approaching 
nearly to the compound Ascidians. 1847 G. Jounston Sit. 
Zooph, (ed. 2) 1. 256 The Polyzoa or ascidian polypes the 
Creator has cast in the mould not of the Radiata, but 
of the Mollusca. 1877 Huxtey, Anat. Juv. Anint. viii. 468 
The resemblance of the larval Brachiopod to a Polyzoon, 
and especially to Loxosoma, is striking. 1901 Camby. 
Nat. Hist. U1. 475 The name Polyzoa being employed by 
the majority of English writers.. while Bryozoa is employed 
by practically all the Continental writers. ; 

jb. A name for the colonial Radiolarians, also 
called Polycyttaria: see PoLYCYTTARIAN, 

Hence Polyzo‘al a. = next, a. 

Polyzoan (pplizivan), a. and sb. Zool. [f. 
PoLyZ0A + -AN.] a. aaj. Belonging to or having 
the character of the Polyzoa. b. sb. A polyzoan 
animal, a polyzoon; an individual polyp or zooid 
of a polyzoan colony. 

1864 WenstTerR, Polyzoan, one of a compound group 
among tbe Bryozoa... Dana. 

Polyzoary (pplizdw iri). Zoo’ Also in Lat. 
form polyzoarium (pp'lizoéeridm), pl. -ia. 
[ad. mod.L. polysdarium, f. PoLYZoA + -arium, 
-ARY 1.] The polypary or polypidom of a colony 
of Polyzoa, or the colony as a whole. 

1856 Gossr Man. Marine Zool. \1. 5 The entire assemblage 
of cells springing from one root-thread, or originating from 
a single cell, is called the folyzoary. 1872 Darwin Orig. 
Spee, vii. (ed. 6) 192 [Avicularia] Their movement caused tbe 
whole polyzoary to tremble. 1874 Woop Nat. Hist. 663 
The general shape of the whole group, or ‘ polyzoary PAB 
is very shrub-like, standing bodily erect, and giving out 
branches by two and two. 1877 Huxiey Anat. /nv. Anin. 
viii. 459 The polyzoarium of Cristatella is free and creeps 
about as a whole. moe i 

Hence Polyzoarial (-20,é'rial) @., pertaining or 
relating to a polyzoary. 

1885 E. R. Lankester in Encycl. Brit. XIX. 431/2 
‘Ectocyst’ and ‘endocyst’..form part of a special ‘ poly 
zoarial’ nomenclature, but do not appear to be any longer 
needful. 


Polyzoic (ppliziwik), a. [f. PoLyz0a + -Ic. 
So F, polyzoigue.] 

1. Zool. Pertaining to or of the nature of the 
Polyzoa; composed of a number of individual 


zooids constituting a ‘colony ’, compound, colonial. 

1855 Eng. Cycl., Nat. Hist. Il. 858/2 The Polyzoic type 
{of Mollusca] itself presents five subordinate modifications 
in the five principal orders of the gronp. 1861 Hutme tr. 
Moquin-Tandon u.u. 60 Duvernoy believed in the polyzoic 
nature of the Tznias and similar animals. 1903 [see Poty- 
PSYCHIC]. : ; 

b. In Sforozoa, Applied to a spore which pro- 
duces many germs or sporozoites, 

rgor G. N. Catkins Protozoa 153 The archispores .. form 
a definite number of sporozoites, varying from one (mono- 
zoic) or two (dizoic) to many (polyzoic). ee 

2. Anthropol. Characterized by a belief in many 
imaginary living beings. 

1886 Encyel. Brit. XX. 367/2 Perhaps the best name for 
this first stage of religious development might be the ‘ poly- 
zoic’ stage. ae ; 

So Polyzoism (-2du‘iz’m), the character of being 


polyzoic (sense 1)... 


POLYZOMAL. 


1903 Myers //usm. Personality 1. Gloss., Polyzotsm, the 
property, in a complex organism, of being composed of 
minor and quasi-independent organisms (like the Jo/ysou or 
*sea-mats ’). ; 

Polyzome (pp‘lizdum). Geom. [f. Poty- + Gr. 
(@ypa girdle.) (See quot.) Hence Polyzo'mal a. 

1867 Cavey Coll. Math. Papers V1. 470 If U, V, &c., are 
rational and integral functions.., all of the same degree 7, in 
regard to the coordinates (x, y, 2), then VU+ VV + &e. 
is a polyzome, and the curve VU+ VV + &e. = 2 
polyzomal curve. / 

Polyzonal (pglizdu-nal), a. [f Poty-+Zonat.] 
Appled to a form of lens invented by Brewster, 
composed of a number of annular segments or 
zones ; chiefly used in lighthouses. 

1831 Brewster Oftics xxxviii. 323 Those compound lenses, 
to which I have given the name of folyzoua/l lenses. 1863 
Tyspatte “feat xvii. 504 With a large polyzonal lens, 
Melloni converged an image of the nioon upon his pile. 
co1865 J. Wycpr in Circ. Sc. 1. 258/2 A polyzonal lens, such 
as was employed..at the South Foreland lighthouse. 

Polyzooid (pplizdwoid), a. Zool. [f. Poryzoa 
+-01D.] Resembling or of the nature of the Poly- 
zoa; polyzoan, polyzoic. 

1884 tr. Claus’s Zool. 210 The polyzooid nature of these 
[sponge-stocks} is made apparent by the presence of many 
oscula. ; 

Polyzoon, sing. of Potyzoa, q. v. 

Polyzoonite (pelizoudnait). Zool. rare. [irreg. 
f. PoLyzoon + -ITE!: cf. PotypirE.] An indi- 


vidual zooid of a polyzoon. 

1871 T. R. Jones Anim. Hisged. (ed. 4) 504 When the 
Polyzoonite retires into its abode, the seta and soft termina- 
tion of the cell are gradually folded inwards, in the manner 
exhibited in the annexed figures .. representing the various 
stages of the process. 

}Poma (pauma). Anat. [a. Gr. mapa, -ar- 
lid.] Whe occipital operculum of the brain of 


a monkey. 

1889 Buck's Handbk, Med. Sc. VII. 162/1 Since the 
dorsal termination of the occipital fissure is covered by the 
poma, there results an apparent continuity of the pomatic 
and occipital fissures. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Pomace (py'més). Forms: 6 pomes, pomois, 
7- pomace; also 7 pumis, 8-9 pom(miice, 
pummice, pummace. See also Pommry. [A 
derivative of L. ponent or F. pomme apple: the 
form fomace, if original, appears to correspond 
to med.L. fomdcium, pomatium cider (?for L. 
*pomaceum); but the sense makes a difficulty, as 


do also the variant forms. 

Cf. also OF. fowat (Godef.), in mod. patois of Yéres (near 
Havre) poma ‘la masse de pommes, aprés que le pressoira 
exprimé le jus’: thus exactly = Eng. posmace.} 

1. The mass of crushed apples in the process of 
making cider: a. after the Juice is pressed out; 
b. before the juice is pressed out. 

a. 1572 Mascate Plant. ¢ Graf 6 Though the Pepins 
be sowen of the pomes of Peares and good Apples. 
1664 Evetyn Kal. Hort. Dec. (1729) 225 Sow, as yet, 
Pomace of Cider-Pressings to raise Nurseries. 1676 Wor- 
L1pGE Cyder (1691) 133 Scalding water wherein you may boyl 
apple-pumis. 1693 Evetyx De /a Quint. Compl. Gard. Dict , 
Pomace, is the mash which remains of pressed Apples, after 
the Sider is made, used for producing of Seedling Stocks in 
Nursery-Gardens. 1707 Mortimer //usé, (1721) I. 5 If you 
sow Apple or Crab Kernels, sow the Puminace with them, 
which will come up the first Year. 1884 T. Harpy ]!essex 
Tales, Lnterlopers at Knap (1889) 137 Where the. .dunghills 
smell of pomace instead of stable-refuse. 1897 Evesham 
Jrnul. 16 Jan., The poinice or must after cider abstraction. 

b. 1764 Croker, etc. Dict. Arts, etc. s.v. Cyder, The 
apples are then ground, and the pumniice is received in 
a large open-mouthed vessel. a@ 1825 Foray Voc. E. Anglia, 
Pununace, the mass of apples mashed under a stone roller 
before they are placed between layers of straw or the cyder- 
press. 1886 [see Pommey]. 

2. transf. a. Anything crushed or pounded to 
a pulp. b. Any solid refuse whence oil has been 
expressed or extracted; e.g. the refuse of the 
menhaden and other fish after the oil has been 
extracted, formerly known as fish-guano, fish-cake, 
pogy-chum ; also, the cake left after expressing 
castor oil from the beans; both used as fertilizers. 

a@. 1555 W. Watreman Fardle Factous 1. vi. 101 Then put 
they the fisshe into the hollowes of the rocques, and beate 
it to pomois. 1705 Hickerinci.e Priest-cr. 1.1. 13 Thus 
we poor frail Mortals (like Corn between two great contrary 
Mill-stones! are bruised to Pommice. 1766 Compl. Farmer 
s.v. Madder, These roots are cut..and pounded in mortars 
.. till they are reduced into a kind of pummice. 

b. 1861 Agric. Maine V1. 44 The residuum left after ex- 
pressing the oil, that is the cake, pumice, or as commonly 
called, the cis, which contains nearly the whole fertilizing 
portions of the fish. 1864 /déd¢. IX. 43 Fish pomace, or the 
residuum of herring after the oil is pressed out, is greedily 
eaten by sheep, swine and fowl. 1898 U.S. Com. Fish & 
Fisheries XXI11. 479 Vhe ‘fish cuttings’ and refuse fish 
which accumulate at the canneries are made into pomace 
and sold for fertilizer. 

1877 Kep. Connecticut Board of Agric. (1878) 395 In some 
[fertilizers], castor pomace, leather scraps, and other cheaper 
materials are used. 1878 Ann. Kep. Counecticut Agric. 
Exper. Station (1879) 38 Castor Pomace,..the crushed seeds 
of the castor-oil plant after the extraction of the oil~isa 
long-known and well-tested fertilizer. 1895 Veard2. U.S. 
Depmit. Agric. (1896) 192 Castor-oil plants... The pomace is 
considered valuable for fertilizing purposes. 


+3. The head, heart, lights, liver, and windpipe 
of a sheep or lamb. Odés. 


| 


| 
| 
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1688 R. Hotme Armoury 1. iil. 83/2 Pomass of a sheep, 
is allthe Intrals, /déd. 88/1 Sheep Pummices is the Head, 
Heart, Lights, Liver, and Wind-Pipe of a Sheep all hanging 
together. 1750 E. SmitH Coupl. Housew. fed. 14) 66 To 
hash a Lamb’s Pumice. 

4. Comé., as pomace-shovel, a shovel used for 
pomace (in sense 1). 

1886 T. Harpy loodlauders xxviii, The blades of the 
pomace-shovels, which had been converted to steel mirrors 
by the action of the malic acid. 

Pomacentroid (pdéumise-ntroid), a. and sé. 
[f. mod.L. Pomacentrus (Lacépéde 1802), generic 
name (f. Gr. m@pa lid, cover + xévrpoy centre) + 
-OID.] a. aay. Of, pertaining to, or resembling 
the Pomacentridx, a family of tropical fishes, of 
which Pomacentrus is the typical genus. b. sé. 
A fish of this family. 1890 in Cet. Dict. 

Pomaceous (pome{as), a.) [f mod.L. poma- 
ce-us (f. L. pomtum apple) + -oUS: see -ACEOUS.] 

1, Of, pertaining to, or consisting of apples. 

1706 Baynarb in Sir J. Floyer Hot & Cold Bath. 1. (1706) 
128 Apples and pomaceous Juices, are the greatest Pectorals, 
1708 J. Puiirs Cyder 1. 58 Englisti Plains Blush with 
pomaceous Harvests, breathing Sweets. 1757 Dyer Flecce 
1. 61 Lawns, and purple groves Pomaceous. 

Jig. 1861 Temple Bar Mag. 1. 486 An extra feast of 
pomaceous trash, in the shape haply of..Clarissa Harlowe, 

2. Sot. Of the nature of a pome or apple; of or 
pertaining to the /omex,a division of rosaceous 
trees bearing pomes or pome-like fruits. 

1858 Mayne Expos. Lez., Potnacens, Bot...pomaceous. 

Poma-ceous, a.2 rare—°. [f. PomMace + -E0US.] 
Resembling or consisting of pomace. 

1828 in Weester. 1882 in OciLvie. 

+Poma‘da, poma‘do. (és. Also 7 pom- 
mada, -ado, pom(m)ade. fa. It. pomada, -ata 
(Florio), f. foo pommel of a saddle: see -apa. 
In form fomm-, after F. pommade; see also -apo.] 
An exercise of vaulting upon or over a horse by 
placing one hand on the pommel of the saddle. 

1596 NasHe Saffron Walden 28 Mercury..to inspire my 
peu with some of his nimblest Pomados and Sommersets. 
1599 B. Jonson Cyuthia’s Rez. 11. i, How oft he hath done 
the whole or the halfe pommado in a seuen-night before. 
a1697 Ausrey Brief Lives (1898) I. 418 He was... very.. 
active. He did the pomado in the saddle of the third horse 
in his armour, 1706 PHituips, Pomada. 1727-41 CHAMBERS 
Cyct., Pomada, an exercise of vaulting the wooden horse, 
by laying one hand over the pommel of the saddle. 

+ Poma‘de, sé.! Obs. rare—'. [= med.L. fo- 
mala (Du Cange), obs. F. pommade (1514 in 
Godef., from Gascony or Bearn), Pr. pomada 
cider: sce Pome sé.,-ADE 1.] <A drink made of 
apples; cider. 

1393 Lance. ?. PL. C. xxi. 412 May no pyement ne 
pomade ne presiouse drynkes Moyste me to pe fulle ne my 
purst slake. 

Pomade (pomé'd, |!poma-d), sé.2 Also 6-7 
pomado, 7 pomada, -ata, pommade. fa. F. 
pommade (in this sense) = Sp. pomada, kt. pomata. 
See PomatTuM, and cf, prec.] A scented ointment 
(in which apples are said to have been originally an 
ingredient) for application to the skin; now used 
esp. for the skin of the head and for dressing the hair. 

Pomade divine, name of a healing salve. 

1562 Warpe tr. Ade.vis’ Secr. 11. 11 To make asweete Suet 
called in Frenche and Italian Pommade in latine pomatum. 
1598 Florio, Posnuda, Pontata, a pomado to supple ones 
lips, lip-salue. 1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhoucr’s Bk. Physiche 
264/2 (Recipe for} an excellent spanishe Pomado. 1611 
Cotcr., Ponunade, Pomatum, or Pomata (an oyntment). 
1655 tr. Com. Hist. Francion x, 28,1 have a Pomada to 
make fair the skin. 1657 Physical Dict., Pomada, or 
pomata, a sweet smelling salve made of apples. 1756 Foote 
Eng. fr. Paris 1. Wks. 1799 1.122 Your washes, paints, 
pomades. 1799 M. UnpERwoon Dis. Children (ed. 4) III. 
107 A cold .. usually requires nothing more than a little 
pomade divine... to be put to the nostrils, 1874 BurNanp 
My time vi. 48 He was partial to sweet-smelling pomade. 

Hence Pomarde v. ¢frans. [cf. F. pommader 
(18th c. in Godef.)], to anoint or dress with 

omade: whence Poma-ded ///. a. 

1889 Mrs. OtipHANT Poor Gentlem, xliv, A powdered and 
pomaded woman like Mrs. Sam. Crockford. 1893 VizE- 
TELLY Glanwes Back 1. xxi. 411 The bachelors. .pomaded 
their hair with great liberality. 

Pomage, obs. form of PoMMAGE. 

Pomaise, Pomall, obs. ff. Pumice, PoMMEL. 

Pomander (pé-, ;g:minda1z, poma:nda), 
Now //ist. Also 6 pomaunder, pommaundre, 
pomemaunder, pom\e)amber, 6-7 pommander. 
{Early mod.E. pom (e)amber (whence by dissimi- 
lation pomander), a. OF. *pome anibre, pomme 
aembre (13th c.), f. fome apple (see PoME) + 
ambre AMBER; in med.L. Jomum ambre (13thc.). 

Stressed fontan'der by Skelton, J. Heywood, Wither, and 
so given by Bailey, Ash, Walker, Sinart, Worcester; Jove’ 
mander or po'mander in Dr. Dodypoll (1600), Drayton, 
G. Herbert, Herrick, and so given by Johnson, Webster 
1828, Ogilvie, Cassell. 

c1280 Roman de la Rose 21008 Plus olant que pomme 
d'embre. 13.. WS. Harl. 2378 in Henslow Afed. IVs. 
14th C. 122 Powum ambre) 

1. A mixture of aromatic substances, usually made 


into a ball, and carried in a small box or bag 
(see 2) in the hand or pocket, or suspended by 


POMATE. 


a chain from the neck or waist, esp. as a preserva- 
tive against infection. 

1492 Privy Purse Exp. Hen. VII in Bentley Excerpta 
fist. (1831) 90 To one that brought the King a box with 
pomandve 10s, 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xxvu. 125 The rofe 
was.. Knotted with pomaunders right swetely, Encencing 
out the yll odours misty. 1523 SKELTON Gari, Lauret 
1027 Colyaunder, Swete pomaunder, Good cassaunder. 
1542 BoorpE Dyctary xxvii. (1870) 290 Make a pome- 
maunder vnder this maner. 1562 BuLLEYN Bulwark, Bh. 
Siuples 59b, A precious Pomamber to be worne against 
foule stinkyng aire. 1564-78 — Dial. agst. Pest. (1888) 49 
Be not without a good Pomeamber made of Storax, Cala- 
mite [etc.]. 1628 Wituer Brit. Rememdb, 1. 9 Or like 
Pomanders of a curious Sent. 1633 G. Herpert Zesiple, 
Odour iv, Then should the Pomander, which was before 
A speaking sweet, mend by reflection. 1648 Herrick 
flesper., Pomander Bracelet, The beads I kist, but most 
lov'd her That did perfume the pomander. 1661 Lovett 
Hist. Anttn, & Min. 55 Balls are therefore called vulgarly 
poma ambrz, or Pomanders. 1683 Lond. Gaz. No. 1804/4 
A little Gold Box, with a sweet Pomander init. 1710 STEELE 
Tatler No. 245 P 2 Bracelets of braided Hair, Pomander, 
and Seed-Pearl. 1852 Trackeray Essond 1. xi, The 
courtier .. bowed out of the room, leaving an odour of 
pomander behind him. 1864 Hawtuorne Dolliver Rone. 
(1879) 23 Pomanders, and pomades, the scented memory of 
which lingered about their toilet tables. 

b. transf. and fg. Something scented, or having 
a sweet odour. 

1599 B. Jonson Ev. Van out of Hum. v. vii, [said toa fop} 
Away, good pomander, goe. a 1625 FLETCHER Woman's 
Prize v.i, Oh what a stinking thief is this?..‘fames street 
to him Is a meere Pomander. 1629 R. Hirt Pathw. Piely 
II. 185 [We] God’s Pomander, smell better by rubbing. 

2. The case in which this perfume was carried, 
ustially a hollow ball of gold, silver, ivory, etc., 


often in the shape of an apple or orange. 

1518 Privy Purse Exp. Priucess Mary 1 Jan. (1831) 
p. xxii, To the frenche quenes seruant that brought a po- 
mander of gold. 1601 Hottann Péiny II. 605 A ball or 
pomander of crystall held opposit between the member and 
the Sun beams. 1668 R. L’Estrance Vis. Qnuev. (1708) 108 
Abundance of Hair Bracelets, Lockets, Pomanders, Knots 
of Ribbands. 1880 Snor1House F¥. /uglesant (1882) I]. 272 
He himself carried a pomander of silver in the shape of an 
apple, stuffed with spices. 

b. fg. Applied to a book containing a collection 


of prayers; also of secrets, etc. 

1558 Brecon (¢/tle) ‘The Pomander of Prayer, wherein is 
contained many godly Prayers, whereunto are added cer- 
layne Meditations, called S. Augustin’s. /é. Ded., 1 
thought it good..to geue vnto you this mi Pommander of 
praier, wher in ar breifli contained such godli praiers as 
ar most mete in this our age to be vsed of al degres & 
estates. 1650 (féf/e) The Divine Pymander of Hermes 
Mercurius ‘Trismegistus,..Translated ..into English By.. 
Doctor Everard. 

3. allrtb., as pomander box, bracelet, chain. 

1599 B. Jonson Lu. Man out of [fum. u. i, Walkes all 
day hang’d in pomander chains. 1610 — Aéch.1. iv, Offring 
citizens-wiues pomander-bracelets, As his preseruatiue, 
made of the elixir, 1759 Rosrstson //ist. Scot. vit, Wks. 
1813 I. 527 An Agees Dei hung by a pomander chain at 
her neck. 1906 A thenwunt 3 Feb. 133/1 We see the clouded 
cane and pomander box of Sir Plume. 

|| Pomard, pommard (pomia'r). [From Po- 
mard, Pommard, the name of a village in the 
department of Cote d'Or, France.] A red Bur- 


gundy wine. 

1833 C. Reppinc Mod. Wines v. (1836) 100 Pomard, of 
somewhat more body than Volnay. 1883 Chamd, Frnt. 
15 Dec. 787/1 A dozen of oysters .. and a bottle of pomard. 
1905 Vine Merchant's Price List, Burgnuuddies...Pommard, 
a fine full-Aavoured wine. . 

Pomarine (pgmarain), a. Orath. [ad. F. 
pomarin, arbitrary repr. of mod. L. pomatorhinus.] 
= PoMATORHINE; applied to a species of Skua. 

1838 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XVI. 633/1 The skua..the 
pomarine jager .. and Richardson’s jager. 1863 Spring 
Lapl. 359, | could never detect the pomarine skua. .breed- 
ing in this district. 1885 SrEBonM Sit. Birds III. 349 
note, The Pomarine Skua does not differ from the other 
Skuas in the structure of its nostrils. 

+ Poma:rious, a. Ods. rare—°. [f. L. poma- 
vi-us of or relating to fruit (f. Adverne fruit, pores 
fruit-trec) + -ous.] 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Pontarious,..of or belonging toan 
Orchard or to fruit in general, but most commonly Apples. 
1658 Pritirs, Pomarious, (lat.) belonging to a Pomary, i. 
an Orchaid, or place set with Apple-trees. 1775 in Asx. 

+ Po-marist. Obs. rare“. [f. L. pomarium 
(see next) + -IsT.] The keeper or proprietor of 


an orchard. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury 11. 86/1 Pomarists or Lovers 
and Keepers of Orchards, 

+ Po-mary. 0és. In 4 pomeri, 5-arie. [ad. 
L. pomdrium an orchard, prop. neut. of pomartus 
adj., f. Pome frnit.] A fruit-garden; an orchard. 

a 1380 Pistill of Susan 63 Euery day bi day In pe Pomeri 
pei play. /4/d. 209 Porw-out pe pomeri we passed us to 
play. ?a1400 Morte Arth, 3364 Was no pomarie so pighte 
of pryncez in Erthe. [1656 Brount Glossogr., Ponary, a 
place set with Fruit trees, an Orchard ; also an Apple Loft. 

Pomate (powmét), sb. rare. Obs. exc. dial, 
Also 8 Se, pomet. [ad. mod.L. pamalum: see 
-ATE!,] a. = PoMacE 2a. b. = POMATUM I. 

1699 Evetyn Acefaria (1729) 175 There is made a Mash 
or Pomate of this Root. 1773 Fercusson Auld Reikie 
Poems (1785) 206 The pomet slaister’d up his hair. 1903 in 
Eng. Dial. Dict. : 

Pomate (poméi't), v. rare. Obs. exc. dial. [f. 


POMATIC. 


trans. &. To reduce to 
b. To dress (the hair) with 


Pomatum: cf. -aTE 3.] 
a pomatum or paste. 
pomatum. 

1684 tr. Bouel's Merc. Compit. x1x..743 Tincture of Steel 

omated. 1823 GaLt &. Gilhaize xiii, His hair..was as if 
it had been pomated. 

Pomatic (pome tik), a. [f. Gr. m@pa, mwpart- 
lid, cover (see Poma) + -I0.] Of or pertaining to 
the poma; arising from the overlapping of the 
poma, as a fissure in a monkcy’s brain. 

1889 Buck's Handbk. Med. Sc. ViIt. 162/1 A lateral 
between the pomatic margin and the ectal surface of the 
temporal gyre. /did. [see Poma]. 

Pomatioid (pomx'tijoid),@. Zoo’, [f. mod.L. 
Pomdiltas, generic name, a. Gr. mwparias a snail 
with an operculum (mépa).] Resembling or per- 
taining to the genus Pomatias, or the family Pome- 
tiide, of operculated terrestrial snails, 

1895 in Punk's Stand. Dict. 


Pomatorhine (pdumatorain), a. Ornith. 
{ad. mod.L. pématorhinus adj., f. Gr. mOpa, -ar- 
lid, cover + fis, puy- nose.] Having the nostrils 
partly covered with a scale. Applied ineptly to 
a single species of Stercovarius or Skua, all the 
genus being really ‘ pomatorhine’: cf. POMARINE. 

1884 Yarrett Brit. Birds (ed. 4) U1. 671 The Pomato- 
rhine Skua is said. .to deposit two eggs ina mere depression 
of the moss on the tundras of the Taimyr. 1896 Lisé¢ 
Anim, Zool. Soc. 530 Stercorartus pomatorhinus (Lemm.), 
Pomatorhine Skua. 

Pomatum (pemé"tim), 5d. [a. mod.L. poma- 
tum, {. Pomum apple + -a@lum, -aTEl.] 

1. = PomabeE s6.4 

1562 Warvetr. Alexis’ Secr. u. 42b, This Pomatum wil 
be as whyte as snowe. 1597 GrerarDe Heréa/ ii, xcv. 1276 
There is likewise made an ointment with the pulpe of Apples 
and Swines grease and Rose water, which is vsed to 
beautifie the face ..called in shops Posatzm, of the Apples 
whereof it is made. 1657 W. Cotes Adam in Eden clxviii. 
258 Pomatum, which is of much use to soften and supple 
the roughnesse of the skin. 1712-14 Pore Rafe Lock u. 
129 Gums and Pomatums shall his flight restrain. 1783 
Phil. Trans. UX XII. 240 Its essence is mixed with poma- 
tums for the face and hands. 1855 THackrray Newcomes 
ii, Their.. hair..disguised with powder and pomatum. 

attrib, 1629 Davenant Albovine v.i, They say it is your 
custom to sleep in Pomatum Masques. 1683 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 1808/4 One Silver Pomatum-Pot. 1885 ‘I. A. GuTHRIe 
Tinted Venus x. 121 Your bottles and pomatum-pots. 

+2. = Ciper. Obs. rare. 

1657 Physical Dict., Pomatum, a drink made of apples. 

Hence Poma‘tum v. /rais., = POMADE V.; Pomas- 
tumed (-md) ///. a., anointed with pomatum ; 
Poma‘tumy (-/mi) a., sticky with pomatum. 

1786 Pogonologia 80 His whiskers..combed, and poma- 
tumed by his mistress. 1821-30 Lp. Cockpurn Afem. i. 29 
Powdered and pomatumed hair. 1857 Lp. Campsett Lives 
Chief Fustices 111. lii. 250 The wigs that had been properly 
frizzed and pomatumed. 1894 Mrs. Ritcwe Chapters fr. 
Mem. i, 19 Features, ornamented with little pomatumy 
wisps of hair. 

Pomayse, obs. form of Pumice. 

| Pombe (pombe). [Swahili fomde.] An 
intoxicating drink made by fermentation from 
many kinds of grain and some fruits in Central 
and East Africa. 

1857 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. (1860) 1. iii. 95 Grain is so 
abundant that the inhabitants (of Zungomero] exist almost 
entirely upon the intoxicating pombe, or holcus-beer. 
1866 Livincstone Last Frauds. v. (1873) 1. 117 The chief 
brought a huge basket of pombe. 1878 H. M. Stantey 
Dark Cont. 1, vii. 151 The great jar of froth-topped pombé 
is then hrought up. 

Pombgranade, obs. form of POMEGRANATE. 

Pombil: see PomeEty a. 

Pome (pm), 56. (Also in comb. 5 powm(e, 
6 poum, 6-7 pom.) [a. OF. pome (F. fomme):— 
late L. or Romanic *foma apple, orig. pl. of L. 
pomum ‘fruit’, later, ‘apple’. 

1. A fruit of the apple kind or resembling an 
apple; now only foet. an apple. + Punical pome, 
pomegranate: =Apple Punic (APPLE 3). 

e14z0 Pallad, on Hush. 11. 742 Ox dong aboute her 
roote if that me trete, The pomes sadde & braune wil hit 
gete. c1430 Lypc. Ballad Commend. our Lady 121 
O punical pome ayens al pestilence. 1589 Fremine Virg. 
Georg. . 22 A taste .. of wholsome cytron pome. 1729 
Evelyn's Sylva .v. 154 They have sometimes produced a 
pretty small Pome. 1839 Bai.ey Festus xxvii. (1851) 466 
Like her of old, ere dropped tbe golden pome. 

b. Lot. A succulent inferior fruit, consisting of 
a firm fleshy body formed of the enlarged calyx, 
inclosing two or morc few-seeded carpels (rarely 
only one) of cartilaginous or bony texture, forming 
the core : as an apple, pear, quince, baw, etc. 

1816 KeitH Phys. Bot. 11. 160 In the pear the pome 
tapers down gradually to the point of insertion. 1853 in 
Pharmac. Frud, XV. 14 The fruit is a small black pone. 

+2. The heart or hcad of a cabbage, cauliflower, 
or broccoli. (F. pomsme.) Obs. 

1658 Iovetyn #%. Gard. (1675) 178 When their heads, and 
pomes are formed, if you perceive any of them ready to run 
to seed, draw the plant half out of the ground. 1664 — 
Kal. Hort, Aug. (1729) 213 Cauly-flowers over-speeding to 
pome and head. 


3. transf. A ball or globe, especially of metal ; 
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the royal globe or ball of dominion = golden apple 
(AprLeE 6); see also quot. 1866. 

?a1400 Morte Arth. 3355 And syne profres me a pome 
pighte fulle of faire stonys..In sygne pat I sotbely was soue- 
rayne in erthe. 1§79 /uv. R. Wardr, (1815) 293 A belt with... 
ane pome garnissit with perll. 1814 Soutiuey Roderick xvi. 
131 Where was the rubied crown, the sceptre where, And 
where the golden pome. 1866 Direct. Ang?. (ed. 3) 257 Pome, 
a round ball of silver or other metal; which is filled with 
hot water, and is placed on the altar in winter months to 
prevent danger or accident with the chalice, from the hands 
of the priest becoming numb with cold. 

+4. Fortif. ‘The rounded projecting shoulder of 
a bastion. Oés. ; 

I Barret Theor. Warres v. i. 125 The parts of a Bul- 
warke are..the Orecchion or Pome, or gard, or shoulder. 
1598 FLorio, Orecchione, that part of a bulwarke which is 
called by some the pome, guard, or shoulder. 

+5. = PoMANDER I. rare. 

1513 Douctas xers xu. Prol. 146 Precyus invnetment, 
salve, or fragrant pome. 

6. Comé., as pome-bearing, shaped adjs.; +pome- 
adam [in F. pomme d’Adam = mod.L. pomum 
Adami] = ADAM’S APPLE 1, lime-fruit; + pome- 
paradise [cf. F. pomme de paradis (Cotgr. 1611)], 
a sweet kind of apple, = PARADISE APPLE a, 
HOoNEY-APPLE b; pome-quince, ?an apple- 
shaped variety of quince; +pome-warden, ? = 
POME-PEAR. See also PomE-ciTRON, etc. 

1600 SurFLet Countrie Farme ut. xxvii. 482 As for *pome- 
adams [/%. orig. pommes d’Adam] they are round, twise or 
thrise as great, as orenges. 1g01 C. Nicholson's Dict. Gard., 
Cent. Suppl. 645/2 Rlosa) font era (*pome-bearing). Great 
Apple Rose. x160x Hottanp P/iny 11. 164 The *Pome- 
Paradise, or hony Apples called Melimela, 
Passe-poinme, the Pome-paradice, Honny-apple, or Honny- 
meale; (an apple thats quickly ripe, and quietly rotten). 
1658 Pritips, Pome-faradice, a fruit called a John-apple. 
1601 Hottann /éinxy II. 105 A liniment of it and *Pome- 
quinces or Peare-quinces, easeth the head-ach. 1895 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Ponitform,* pome-shaped. 1494 Fasyan Chron. 
vil. 605 Other more comon fruytes: as costardes, wardens, 
*pomewardons, richardons, dainysyns, and plummes. 

tPome, v. Obs. [ad. F. pommer, {. pomme: 
see prec.] z¢év. To form a close compact head or 
heart, as a cabbage, lettuce, etc.; to head, to heart. 

1658 Evetyn Fx. Gard. (1675) 175 There is another sort 
of cabbage..they seem to me the most natural of all the 
rest; for they pome, closetothe ground. 1699 — Acefavia 
(1729) 150 Lettuce ty’d close up, Pome and Blanch of them- 
selves. 1727 S. Switzer Pract. Gard, ui. xxiii. 130 The time 
of sowing the chief of the Brassica’s, especially those that 
pome or cabbage. 

Pomeamber, obs. form of PomanpER. 

+Pome-apis. O/s. Also 7 pome-appease, 8 
pomme d’Api, -d’Apis. fad. F. fomme d’api: 


POMEGRANATE. 


Pomege, obs. form of Pumice. 
Pomegranate (pm-, pomigrenét, pp'm-, 
po'm,grenet). Forms: 4 pomme-, poom-, 
powmbe-, 4-5 poum(e-, pum-, 4-6 powm-, 4-8 
pom-, 6 pomb-, 4-8 pome-; a. 4-6 -garnade, 
-garnard(e, -garnat(e, -garnet(t(e, (4 -gernett, 
5 -garned); 8. (§ -grenet), 5-7 -granad(e, 
-granat, 5 -granarde, 6-8 -granet; 6- pome- 
granate. yy. 4 pown-, poun-garnette, 4-6 
-garnard, 4-7 -garnet, (5 -karnet); 5 pon-, 6 
poyngarnette, ponegarnarde, pound garnette. 
5. 5 bamegarnade, 6 palm-garnete. [ME. a. 
OF. fome (pomme, pume) grenate, -ade, -elt)e, 
garn-, gharn-, guain-, guern-, gern-ate, -ade, 
-el(f)é, f. pomme apple + grenate, in mod.F. gre- 
nade = It. granaia, Sp. granada :—pop.L. or Com. 
Romanic grdzata for cl. L. grandlum (= malum 


| &ranalum, in med.L. pomum grandtum), a pome- 


granate, lit. (an apple) having many grains or 
seeds, The stem-part gren- became in OF. by 
metathesis ger-, garn-, whence the Eng. forms 
in -garnz- from 14th to 16th c.; the OF. ending 
-ale became in Eng. -ad(e, -e/te, -et(¢, the F. -ade 
of southern origin (see -ADE) gave ling. -ade and 
-ard. (Cf. Garnape!l, Gapnetr?2, Granare 2, 
GRENADE.) The first element (in Norman F. 
pume, poume) becamc in ME, variously pomme, 


| poom, fome, pom, pomb, and poum, pum, powmd, 


1611 Cotcr., , 


corrupted to foun, pown, pon, poyn, and pound. 
Stressed by the poets generally from 17th to 
tgthe., and by Bailey, Johnson, Walker, Smart, 
pomegranate; in some recent dictionaries fo-zze- 


' granale.] 


cf. L. malus appiana (Pliny), f. the name of one | 


Appius, who is said to have grafted the apple on 
a quince-stock.] A variety of apple. 

(1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. (1586) 87 In the olde 
time tbe cheefest Apples were .. Claudians, Matians, and 
Appians, so called of their first founders. 161x Coron. s. v. 
Pomme, Pomme Appie,ou d Appie, an Apple thats like a 
Quince, both in smell, aud bignesse.] 1664 Everyn Aad. 
ffort. (1729) 232/1 Fruit Trees ., for a moderate Plantation. 
Apples .. Passe-pome: Pome Apis: Cour-pendue. 1669 
Wor.inGE Cyder (1691) 211 There is a curious apple newly 
propagated, called Pome-appease...I suppose this is that 
which is called the Ladies Longing. 1741 Compd. Fant- 
Piece u. iii. 361 Pomme d’Api,.. and some Apples of less 
Account. 1767 J. ABERcRomMBIE Zv. Alan his own Gard. 
(1803) 671 Apples... Aromatic russet, Pomme d’Apis, New- 


town pippin. 
+Pome-ce‘dre. Oés. [f. Pome+F. cédre, It. 


cedro citron.] = next. 

¢1430 Lyvo. A/iz. Poems (Percy Soc.)15 The pome-cedre 
corageos to recomfort. 1481 Botoner Tulle on Old Age 
(Caxton) Fiv, Pomegarnades, orenges, figges, dates, al- 
mandes, pomecedres. 

+Pome-ci'tron. Oés. [f. Pome + Cirron. 
Cf. L. malum citreum.] = CITRON I. 

1555 EpEN Decades 81 A great frute as bygge as pome 
citrons, 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Hush. 1. (1586) 92 If 
they [citrons] be very great and rounde like Pompeons, they 
call them Pomcidroos. 1601 Hottanp Pliny I. 359 The 
Pomecitron is not so good to be chewed and eaten of it 
selfe. 1625 Purcuas Pilgrimage w.1173 The Iland yeeldeth 
Figs, Pomegranates, Muske-millions, Pome-Citrons very 
faire. 
citrons, Pomegranates, and other sorts of Fruits, 1802 
Jamieson Use Sacr. Hest. 1. 11. 439 The pome-citron is said 
to bear fruit at all times. 

b. Comb., as pome-cilron pill, tree, wood. 

1624 Darcie Birth of Herestes xvi. 66 In stead of incense 
they vsed Cedar or Pomecytron wood for perfume. 1641 
G. Sanpys Paraphr. Song Sof. vu. iii, From under the 
Pomecitron tree. 1675 H. Woottey Gentlew. Conip. 177 
The Pomo.citron-pills preserve and help digestion. 


+ Pome-dorry. Oés. Also 5 -dorreng, -de 
Oringe. [f. PomE + Dory a. 2, F. doré gilded.] 
In Od Cookery, A meat ball or rissole coated with 
yolk of egg, etc.: cf. EnporE v. 

€1381 Anc. Cookery § 42 (1780) 106 For to make Pomme- 
dorry. Take Buff and hewe yt smal al raw..rost yt and 
endorre yt wyth 3o0lkys of eyryn. c1qz0 Liber Cocorum 
(1862) 37 For powme dorrys .. Endore hit with 3o0lkes of 
egges, ¢1430 Two Cookery-bks. 58 Pome dorreng. ¢1440 
Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 442 Frasure to inake 
Poine de Oringe. Take the lyvre of porke, and bray hit all 
rawe right smal fetc.]..do therto a lytel floure, and endore 
hom therwith in the rostynge. 


1709 Dampier /’oy. II}. 1. 56 Pine-Apples, Pome- 


1. The fruit of the tree Penica Granatum, N.O. 
Myrtacex, a large roundish many-celled berry, 
with many seeds, each enveloped in a pleasantly 
acid juicy reddish pulp, enclosed in a tough leathery 
tind of a golden or orange colour tinged with red. 

a. 1320-30 //orn Ch. 374 A poumgarnet per sche brak. 13.. 
ELE, Aliit. P. B. 1466 As pay prudly hade piked of pom- 
garnades. 1382 Wycur Mus. xiii. 24 [23] Of the powm- 
garnettis (1388 of pumgarnadis] forsothe..thei token. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. xcix. (Bodl. MS.), Malus 
granata is a tre bat bereth pommegarnettes. ¢ 1400 tr. 
Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh.84 Take pe iowse of be poume 
garnet. ¢1430 Lypc. A/ix. Poems (Percy Soc.) 15 Orengis, 
almondis, and the pome garnade [rise glade]. c 1460 
Play Sacraim. 186 Pumgarnetis & many other spycis. 1530 
Patscr. 256/2 Pome garnet, Jomme de granade. 1541 R 
Cortanp Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. Njb, Ye must gyue 
hym some of a pomgarnade to eate. 1547 BoorpE Srev. 
‘lealth cxlii. 53 The juyce of pome Garnardes. 1613 R. 
Cawprey J7adle Alph, (ed. 3), Pomegarnet, or pomegranet, 
a kind of fruit. 

B. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 244 Gourdes 
and Poumgrene[t]s. 1432-50 tr. //ieden (Rolls) I. 108 

3awmes, oliues, pomegranardes. See i: Cast. Helthe 
li, vii. (1541) 21 b, Pomegranates be of good iuyce, and pro- 
fitable to the stomacke. 1553 Even 7reat. Newe Jud. 
(Arb.) 35 Tbe tree, that beareth the pomgranate. 1590 
Wesse 7 rav. (Arb.) 33 Al manner of fruites whatsoeuer,.. 
Pombgranades, Orenges, Limons. 1591 Drayton Harmo- 
nite of Ch. (Percy Soc.) 27 Pleasant liquor that distils from 
tbe pomgranet fine. c¢16z0 Rosinson A/ary Alagd. 1095 
Her temples, peices of Pomegranates seeme, 1655 E. 
Terry Voy. £. nd. 96 Here are..store of Pome-granats, 
Pome-citrons. 1725 Pore Odyss. vil. 149 With deeper red 
the full pomegranate glows. 1727-46 THomson Sumer 
681 Nor, on its slender twigs Low-bending, be the full 
pomegranate scorn’d. 1866 Rocers Agric. & Prices I. 
632 Pomegranates are quoted in 1284 at a shilling each. 

y- 1382 Poungarnet [see b]. 1398 Trevisa arth. De 
P. R. xvn. i. (MS. Bodl.), Almaundes and poungar- 
nardes leuep here malice bi crafte of tileinge. c1qz5 Voc. 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 647/37 Hoc malum granatum, poun- 
karnet. 1466 A/ann. & Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 330 Item, 
for xvj. pongarnettes, the same day, 1j.s. vj.d. 1502 Privy 
Purse Exp. Eliz. of Vork (1830) 74 A present of poyn- 
garnettes and apulles. 1545 Rates of Custons c ij b, 
Pound garnettes the M. vis. iilid, 1545 Nottingham 
Rec. 111. 224 Unum pomum granatum vocatum ‘a pound 
gayner’ (?ervor for garnet). 1547 Boornr /itrod, Knowl. 
xxxix. (1870) 218 Olyues, ponegarnardes, .. Figges and 
Raysins, and all other fruites. 1577 Frampton Joy/fudl 
WNewes ui. (1596) 97 Granadas, wbich wee call Poungar- 
nardes. 1604 E. Cinmesoee D' Acosta's Hist. Lndies w. 
xxvi. 281 Like vnto tbe graines of a Poungarnet. 1660 R. 
May Acconplisht Cook 2 Almonds, Poungarnet and Lémons. 

6. 1480 Bamegarnade [see 5]. 1599 Dattam raz. (Hakl. 
Soc.) 85 Heare dothe grow good store of. .palm garnetes. 

ig. @21529 SKELTON Sf. Parrot 39 With Kateryne incom- 
parable, .. [bat pereles pomegarnet. @ 1658 CLEVELAND 
Times 80 Those precious Spirits tbat can deal Tbe Pome- 
granates of Grace at every Meal. 

b. The tree (P2nitca Granatum) which bears 
this fruit, a native of northern Africa and western 
Asia, now naturalized in the warmer regions of 
the globe generally ; 2 POMEGRANATE-TREE, 

1382 Wycuir Song Sol. vi. 10 [11] Beholde, if..the poun- 
garnetis [1388 Pumgranate trees] hadden buriouned. 1644 
Evetyn Diary 9 Feb., A labyrintb of cypresse, noble 
hedges of pomegranates. 1741 Compl. Fanz.-Piece 1. il. 
380 There are several other Trees and Shrubs .. now in 
Flower, as.. Pomegranates with double and single Flowers. 
1813 Byron Giaour 493 The young pomegranate’s blossoms 
strew Their bloom in blushes ever new. 1856 Bryant 
Afomere ii, 1 see thy fig-trees bask, with the fair pomegranate 
near. 1856 Deamer Flower Gard. (1861) 127 Lhe Double- 

= 


POMEGRANATE-TREE. 


flowered Pomegianate will thrive out-doors, in England, 
against a wall. 
c. The flower of the pomegranate; usually 


scarlet, rarely white or yellowish. é 
1873 ‘Ouipa’ Pascarél II, 122 A woman goes hy with a 
knot of pomegianate in her dark bair. 1886 SHELDON tr. 
Flaubert’s Salammbé 14 As rosy as a half-opened pome- 
granate, . 
2. A carved or embroidered representation of a 


pomegranate as an ornament or decoration, 

1382 Wycur Exod, xxviii. 34 In the myddil litel helles 
menged, so that the litel belle be gold, and a powm garnet 
[1383 pyn appil}. /déd. xxxix. 23 Litil bellis of moost puyr 
gold, tbe whiche thei puttiden hitwix the powmbe garnettis 
{1388 pum garnadis], tn the nether more party of the coote 
bi enuyroun. 1542 Test. Edor. (Surtees) VI. 168 Tapstre 
warke with pounde garnettes. 1834 Lytton Povupeti i. iv, 
Those walls were ornameuted with tbe pomegranate conse- 
crated to Isis, 1875 W. M¢Iewraitn Guide Wigtownshire 
33 For finial, it {the Old Cross of Wigtown] has a pome- 
granate cut in stone. 

3. Applied, with defining words, to other trees 
in some way resembling the pomegranate; as the 
Native P. (Capparis nobil’s), and Small Native P. 
(Capparis mitchell’) of Australia. 

1889 J. H. Maines Usef Native Plants 12 ‘Small Native 
Pomegranate’, ‘ Native Orange’. 1894 A/e/bourne Museum 
Catal., Economic Woods 10 (Morris\ Native Caper Tree or 
Wild Pomegianate. Found in the Mallee Scruh. 

+4. transf. A rissole. Ods. 

1430 Tivo Cookery-bks. 1. 38 Pome-Garnez.—Take lene 
Raw Porke..& hew it smal..banne make ber-of pelettys, as 
it were Applys, be-twene bin hondys. 

5. attrib. and Comb., as pomegranate apple, bark, 
colour (hence pomegranate-coloured adj.), kernel, 
root, pomegranate-like, -red adjs.; pomegranate- 
water, a drink made from pomegranates. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. x. iv, Trees heryng Bamegar- 
nade apples. 1589 Greene. Wenaphon(Arh.) 77 Her cheekes 
like . faire pomegranade kernels washt in milke. 1754 J. 
Bartcer Farriery 22 Take pomegranate hark, or oak bark, 
two ounces, 1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 692 Tbe 
tongue..is now dry, livid, black or of a pomegranate colour. 
1825 Greenhouse Comp. \. 130 (Dahiia superflua), the 
purple. .brick-red, dark red, pomegranate-coloured, dark 
puiple. 1836 J. M. Guiry Magendie’s Fornid. (ed. 2) 177 
Grenadia, and bark of the pomegranate root. 1876 ‘Outpa’ 
Winter City viii, That small pomegranate-like mouth. 
1879 Mrs. A. E, James /ad, /louseh. Managem. 87 Pome- 
granate-water..an agreeably cooling drink. 


Pomegranate-tree. = prec. 1b. 

1382 Wrcite 1 Sas, xtv. 2 Saul dwellide.. vndur a 
poomgarnet tree. 1483 Cath. Anyl. 286/1 A Pomgarnett 
tree, malogrenatus. 1577 Frampton Yoyfull Newes 1. 
(1556) 7 The Balsamo..is made of a tree greater then a 
‘Powngarnet Tree. 1680 Otwav Ca‘us Marius ww. i, Nightly 
on yon Pomegranate tree she sings. 1822 A. J. THomson 
Lond, Disp. (1818) 325 ‘The pomegranate tree is a native of 
the south of Europe, Asia, and Barbary, 

Pomeis: see Pomeys. 

Pomel, -ele, -ell, -elle, obs. ff. Pos MEL, -ELLE. 

+Pomeled, z Os. [f. OF. pomelé: sce 
PomeLy.] Dappled; = PoMELy a. 

e410 Master of Game (MS. Dighy 182) v, Per kyddes 
hen kydded with pomeled here, as be hynde calfes. 14.. 
Voe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 587/28 Guttatus, pomeled ut eguus. 

Pomelion, variant of PoMMELION, 

Pomelo (pgrméloe, pvmélo). Also pomello, 
pum(m)elo, pomolo, pommelo. [Of uncertain 
formation and history; app. related to pomem, 
pomo, pomeapple.} a. In the East Indies, a syno- 
nym of the PomMPELMoosE or SHADDOCK (Citrus 
decitmana). b. In America, applied to the variety 
or sub-species of Cz¢ris, also called ‘grape fruit’ 
and (in the English market) ‘ forbidden fruit ’. 

1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Pomedloes, a name under 
which forhidden fruit is sometimes sold in this country by 
fruiterers. 1859 4/7 Year Round No. 1. 17, I cannot agree 
..that the Amoy pomelo is the finest fruit in the world, 
1884 QO. Kev. Apr. 332. Mangosteen, pomolo, hanano. 1885 
Lavy Brassey The Trades 139 The orange, lemon, shad- 
dock, pomelo,..were weighed down by their own golden 
fruit. 1886 Guide Mus. Econ. Bot., Kew Gardens No. 1. 29 
Pumpelmousse or Shaddock, fruit of Citrus decumana,.. 
The Pumelo is a smaller fruited variety. 

+ Pomely, 2. Ods. Forms: 5 pomely, pomly, 
pomelee (also Sc. pommill, pombil, pompyll, 
poumle), 7 pomele. fad. OF. pomelé (mod.F. 
pommelé) marked with round spots, dappled, f. 
OF. pome/ little apple: see PoMMEL, and cf. Dap- 
PLED.} Marked with rounded spots, dappled. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Prod. 616 This Reue sat vp on a ful good 
stot That was al pomely grey. ¢1400 Maunpev. (1839) 
xxvili. 288 In Arabye pei ben clept Gerfauntz, pat is, a hest 
pomelee or spotted. c1gz0 Pallad. on Husd. w. 829 The 
pomly gray for hym y vndirtake. ¢1425 Wyntoun Cron. 
lv. ill. 217 Apone a coursere pommill {z. 27. pombil, poumle, 
pomely, pompyll] gray Adressaly he sat. 1460 Lybeaus 
Dise. 844 Upon a pomely palfray. (1658 Priiips, Pomele- 
g7yse, (old word) dapple-gray.] 

Pomemaunder, obs. form of POMANDER. 

+ Pome-pear. Oés. Forms: 5 powmpere, 
6 poumper, 7 pom-poire, pome-peare, 7-8 
pompire. [f, Pome + Pear sd., after F. pomme 
potre, ‘a peare apple’ (Cotgr.), or med.L. pomzm 
pirum.J See quot. 1640. 

1440 Promp, Parv, 411/2 Powmpere, frute, fore 
pirum. 1530 PaLsGR. 257/2 Poumper, frute, 1601 Hot1.anp 
Fliny \. 433 The Melapia: for their resemblance and par- 
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ticipation of apples and peares together, as a man would say, 
Peare-apples, or pom-poires. 1617 Riper Dict., A Pompire, 
or Pearemaine. 1640 Parkinson 7'heat, Bot, xvi. |xxii. 1501 
The Pome-peare, or Apple-peare, which is a small Peare, but 
round at both ends like an Apple, yet the tree is a Peare tree. 
Pome-pirk, abbrev. form of PomMpPERKIN. 


Pomeranian (pemérénian), a. (sd.) [f. Pome- 
rania, name of the province, a. med.L. Pome- 
rania, f. Pomerani a Slavonic tribe. (Ger. Pom- 
mern.)| Of or pertaining to Pomerania, a district 
on the south coast of the Baltic Sea, now a province 


of Prussia, b. sd. Short for Pomeranian dog. 

P, bream, a variety of hream (Adramis buggenhagii) 
supposed to be ahybrid between the Bream and the Roach, 
P. dog,a small dog of a variety cbaracterized hy a pointed 
muzzle, pricked ears, full eyes, and long thick silky hair, 
either hlack, white, or cream-coloured. 

1760 Mrs. Derany in Life & Corr. (1861) III. 604 A droll 
Pomeranian puppy. 1787 Hunter in Phil. Trans. LXXVII. 
265 The shepherd’s Dog in Germany, called Pomeranian. 
1865 Coucn Fishes Brit. /sd. 1V. 42 Pomeranian Bream. 
1882 Epna Lyatt Donovan v, Tbe handsome Pomeranian.. 
his tail bristling with wrath. 1884 Day Fishes 11. 194 
Pomeranian hream. .. This gregarious fish, which is of a 
hardy nature, is found in many sluggish rivers, canais, 
ponds, broads, and lakes in this country. 

Pomeri, variant of Pomary. 


Pomeridian (pé»méri‘diin), a. [ad. L. pame- - 


ridianus postmeridian, f. fost after + meridzanus 
MERIDIAN.] ta. = POSTMERIDIAN a. Obs. 

1s60 Rotitanp Crt. Venus u. 4853 About the third hour 
Pomeridiane, 1653 R.G. tr. Bacon’s Hist. Winds 40 The 
West windes are attendants of the Pomeridian or afternoon 
houres. sels : 

b. Extom. Flying in the afternoon, as some 
lepidopterous insects. ¢. of. Opening or closing 


in the afternoon, as a flower. 

1866 Treas. Bot., Pomeridian, occurring in the afternoon, 

Pomerium, obs. form of PomektiuM, 

+ Pomeroy. 04s. Also7 pome-roie, pomroy. 
[app. f. F. pomme (OF. pome) apple + voz king.) 
An old variety of apple; perh. = king-apple. 

1600 Breton Strange Fort, Two Princes (Grosart) 19/2 
Plucking off an apple called a Pome-roie. 1606 Sir CG. 
Goosecappé V.i. in Bullen O, P2. 111.92 Thou Pomroy or 
thou apple of mine eye. 1622 Peacnam Commi. Gent. 1. 2. 
1664 Evetyn Avad. Hort. Jan. (1729) 191 Apples .. Pome- 
water, Pomeroy, 1823 Crass Technol, Dict., Pomeroy, a 
good-tasted apple, not very juicy, but of a pulpy substance. 


+ Pomeroyal. 02s. Also6 pome riall. [app. f. 
F. pomme (OF. pome) apple + roya/royal.] Some 


kind of apple, ? the same as PomERoy, 

1534 1. Gotpweut in Ellis Orig, Lett. Ser... 11. 288 We 
have one frute growing here with us in Kent, the which is 
called a Pome riall. He is called a very goode apull, and 
goode to drynke wyne withall. 1577 LB. Gooce //leresbach's 
Hush, (1386) 87 The Pippen, the Romet, the Pomeroyal. 
1617 River Dict., A Pomeroiall, AZadusn apioniunt. 

+Pomery. Rom. Antig. Obs. Forms: 6-7 
pomerie, 7 pomeerie, 7-8 pomery. [Anglicized 
form of L. pomérium.) = Pomarivm. 

1533 BELLENDEN Livy1.x. (S.T.S.) 1. 61 Than sall his 
hede be coverit, his oar skurgit, owthir vtouth or Inwith 
be pomerie, and eftir all hingit on ane vnhappy tre. /did. 
xvil. 97 Pomerie is callit ane certaine boundis passand 
round ahout ony toun nixt be wallis bareof. 1600 HoLttanp 
Livy i. xxvi. 19 Having whipped and scourged him..either 
within the Pomeerie or without. 1656 BLount Glossogr., 
Pomery, (1766 Extick Loudon IV. 83 A..church,..known 
hy the name of St. Martin in the Pomery.] 

+Pomet. Odés. (?) 

1583 Rates of Customs Dvjb, Passemin lace, look pomet 
lace. /did. D viij, Pomet lace of silk the groce viii s. 

+ Pomet, in fomet touris, error for fount: see 
Pont! 

Pometee, -etie, -ettie, obs. ff. PomseErry. 

Po'‘mewa:ter. Ods.exc. dial. Also 6-7 pom-. 
(app. f. Pome + Water 5d.) A large juicy kind 
of apple. 

1430 Lypc. Jin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 15 The pome- 
watyr, and the gentylle ricardons. 1588 Suaks. £. L. £1. 
ii. 4 Ripe asa Pomwater. 1600 DexKrr Old Fortunatus 
1j, Tis de sweetest apple in de world, tis better den de 
Pomewater, or apple iene 1657 R. Licon Barbadoes 72 
The fruit when ‘tis ripe, as big as the largest Pomewater. 
1706 Pritts, Pome-water, a large sort of Apple full of a 
very sweet Juice. 1832 L. Hunt Sir R. Esher (1850) 116 
The pomewater. .far surpasses the queening. 1883 //aiAsh. 
Gloss, Pomewater, a large apple, tempting to the sight, 
hut excessively sour. : 

b. fig. (Cf. apple of his eye.) 

1607 W. S[mitH) /’«77tan Cj h, The Captaine louing you 
so deerely, I, like the Pomwater of his eye, and you to he 
so vncomfortable, fie, fie. 

fler, 


Pomeys, pomeis (pémis), 56. p/. 
Also sg. (in Dicts.)8 pomey, 8-9 pomime. [Of 
uncertain form, app. only in plural, which may 
possibly be an antiquated spelling of fommes ; cf. 
later quots.} The name given to roundels when 
of a green colour. 

1562 LEIGH Armorte 150 He beareth Argent iii. pomeis in 
pale, which is as much to be vnderstand as ili. grene Appels. 


1610 Guitutm Heraldry w. xix. (1660) 352 Pomeis are taken 
for Apples without their Stalkes. 1706 Puitiies, Pomey, (in 


Heraldry) the figure of an Apple or Ball, which is always | 


drawn of a green Colour. 1766-87 Porny Her. Dict., 
Pommies, green roundelets used in Coats-of-arms. 1882 
Cussans ffer, (ed. 3) 73 Roundles... The Pomme. .ve7t. 
Pomeys, obs. form of Punic. 


_ pomum fruit + -vorovs.] 


POMMAGE. 


Pomfret (pe'mfrét), Also pamflet, pom- 
phlet. [App. derived from Pg. pampo, F. pample, 
said to be applied to the same fish. dim. 
*pamplet may have become pamphlet, pomphlet, 
and fomfret.| A fish of the genus Stromateotdes, 
inhabiting the Indian and Pacific Oceans, much 
esteemed for food, particularly the two species 
S. niger, the black pomfret, and S. sinensis, the 
white pomfret, which when young is known as 
silver pomfret, and when old is the grey pomfret. 

1727 A. Hamitton Mew Ace. E, Ind. 1. 393 A very 
delicious Fish called the Pamplee, comes in Sholes. 1812 
in Mar. Graham Jrné. /udia App. ii. 201 Another face 
look’d hroad and bland, Like pamflet floundering on the 
sand, 1813 J. Forpes Oriental Ment, |. 52-3 The pom- 
fret is not unlike a small turhot,..epicures esteein the 
hlack pomfret a great dainty. 1886 YuLe Hodson. Jobson 
545 The French of Pondicherry call the fish Jample. 189% 
19th Cent. Jan. 98, 1 have enjoyed .. pomphlet at Bomhay, 
and blue-fish at Boston. : 

b. A species of sea-bream, rama Ray?, found 
near Bermuda. 

1890 in Cent, Dict., and in later Amer. Dicts. 


Pomfret-cake (pemfret kzik). [f. Pomfret 
(AN, and ME, Pontfret, now spelt Porntefract), a 
town in Yorkshire.] A liquorice cake made at 


Pontefract. 

1838 Excyct. Brit. (ed. 7) XVIII. 347/2 The soil around it 
{Pontefract] .. produces..liquorice-roots, from the juice of 
which the medicine called pomfret-cakes is made. 1866 
Mrs. Gaskett Wives & Dau. v, He'll have the run of the 
pomfret cakes. 1893 Westw. Gaz, 14 Feb. 7/1 The Ponte- 
fract (or Pomfret) cake is a dainty little circular confection, 
into the composition of which liquorice enters largely. 

Pomgarnade, -garnat(e, -granat(e, etc., 
obs. ff. POMEGRANATE. , 

Pomice, obs. form of Pomacr, Punic. 

Pomiculture (pou mika:ltiz1). [f. L. pom-eem 
a fruit + CuLturE.) The art or practice of fruit- 
growing. Hence Pomicu'lturist. 

1876 A. J. Evans Thro’ Bosnia vi. 250 Tbe Bosniacs show 
tbemselvesahsolutely incapable of pomiculture. 1894 7addet 
27 Oct. 648 Valuahle directions .. with reference to pomi- 
culture. 1895 WV. B. Daily Alail 27 Sept. 4 We pay.. 
upwards of seven hundred thousand pounds annually .. to 
Transatlantic pomiculturists. a 

+t Pomier. Oés. rave—'. [a. OF. pomier, F. 
pommier an apple-tree:—L. pomarius.] A pome- 
bearing tree ; an apple or pear tree. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xiv. xii, She lovyd nothynge 
savyng trees and gardyns, as pomiers or apple and pere trees. 

Pomiferous (pomi'féras), a. [f. L. pomifer 
(f. pomum apple, fruit + -fer bearing) + -ous.] 

1. Producing fruit, or specifically apples; sfec. 
in Bot., applied to trees and plants beating pomes 
or pome-like fruits (formerly including cucum- 
bers, melons, and the like), as distinguished from 
bacciferous or berry-bearing plants. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Pomiferous, that beareth fruit, 
1664 H. Power £.xf. Philos. 1. 48 The Seeds of all pomifer- 
ous Plants. 1691 Ray Creation 1. (1692) 101 All Pomiferous 
Herhs, Pumpions, Melons, Gourds, Cucumbers. 1704 J. 
Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Pomiferous Trees,..are such as 
have their Flower on the top of the Fruit, and their Fruit 
in the Form of an Apple or Pear. 1750 G, HucHes 
Barbadoes 121 By pomiferous fruits | would he understood 
to mean all of the Apple kind, such as have thick fleshy 
substance inclosing many seeds. 1851 GosseE Nat. zx 
Jamaica 145 Sunny, spicy, pomiferous groves. 1893 Cornh. 
Mag. July 60 Tbe sunny sloping pomiferous town of Hexham. 

2. Carrying an apple. sovce-zese. 

1757 STUKELEY Medallic Hist. Carausius 29 A coin repre- 
sents Adam pomiferous in this manner. 

Pomiform (péu-milgim), a. [f. L. type *fdmz- 
Sormis, f, pomum fruit, apple: see-FoRM.} Having 

the shape of a pome or apple. 

1858 Mayne E.xfos. Lex., Pomiformis,. having the round 
form of an apple .. pomiform. 1892 Zadéde? 16 Apr. 633 It 
would not surprise us if pomiform galls were some day 
found on the willow. 

Pomiglion, obs. form of PoMMELION. 

Pomis.e, Pomised, obs. ff. Pusicr, PumicEp. 

Pomivorous (pomi'voras), a. nonce-wd. [f. L. 
That devours apples. 

1855 Bacrenot Lit. Str. (1879) 1. 262 The common hoy. 
The small and pomivorous animal which we so call. 

Pomly, variant of PomELY Oés. 

Pommada, -do, var. Pomapo Ods. Pom- 
made, Pommander, pommaundre, obs. ff. 
PoMADE, POMANDER, 

Pommage (pp'médz). Also 6-S pomage. 
(Cf. F. fommage cider harvest or production, f. 
F. domme apple +-AGE. In sense 2 perh, a variant 
of PomaAce.]} 

+1. Cider. Obs. rare. 

1570-6 LamBarvE Peramd, Kent (1826) 4 In the wealdish, 
or woody places,..of late daies they used muche pomage, or 
cider for want of barley. 1577 Harrison ELueland u. vi. 
(1877) t. 161 In some places of England, there ts a kind of 
drinke made of apples, which they call cider or pomage. 

2. = PoMACE 1. 

1789 W. Marsuact Glocestershive (1796) 11. 304 In com- 
mon practice, the pomage is pressed, tmmediately as it is 
ground. 1825 J. Nicnotson Oferat. Mechanic 291 The 
bridge or cross-piece which acts on the pommage. 1884 
Tuuptcuum Adcoholic Drinks 32 The ground apples are 


POMME. 


termed pommage. A man grinds, with one horse, between 
two and three hogsheads of pommage a day. 
Pommard, Pomme: see PoMARD, PoMEYs. 


| Pomme, -ee (pome), a. Her. [F. pommeé, 
pa. pple. of fowmer to come to a ronnd head, 


f, fomme apple: see Pomz.] = PomMerry. 

1725 Coats Dict. Her. s.v. Pommettée, A Cross Pom- 
mettée is certainly the same above call’d Pommee and 
Pommelee. 1727-41 CuHampers Cycl., A cross-pommié, or 
pommetté, called also trophee, is a cross with a hall or 
knob, like an apple, at each end. 2882 [see PomMELLE]. 


Pommel (pz'mél), 54. Forms: a. 4-7 (9) 
pomel, -elle, 5 poomel, 5-6 pomele, 5-7 
pommell, 6- pommel, (6 pomall, poemell, 
pomeaw). 8. 5 pumelle, 6 -ill, 6-7 -el, -ell, 
pummell, -ill, 6-9 pummel. [ME. a. OF. pome/ 
(12th c.in Hatz.-Darm., mod.F. pomzmeau) rounded 
knob, pommel of a sword or of a saddle, = Pr. 
pomel, \t. pomello :—late L. type *Pdmellum (med. 
L. pémellits in Du Cange), dim, of dz apple 
(see PoME).] 

I. +1. A globular body or prominence; a ball; 


a round boss, knob, or button. Ods. 

1388 Wyciir Prov. xxv. 11 A goldun pomel in beddis of 
siluer is he, that spekith a word in his time. 1426 Lypc. 
De Guil. Pilgr. 6717, Lower doun ek ther was set A-nother 
peomel, wych off makyng Was lasse & Round, (to my 
seemyng). 1481 Caxton JZyrr. 1. xxxi. 125 In the mone is 
a body polysshyd and fair lyke a pommell right wel bur- 
nysshed, 1541 Coprano Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. Fj, 
Makynge a party of the orhytall or emynent pomall that is 
rounde hryght. 1688 R. Hotme Avmoury i. 325/1 He 
beareth..a Rowel of six points, at each a pomell or Button, 

+2, A ball or spherical ornament placed on the 
summit of a tower, dome, gable, or pillar, at the 
comers of an altar, etc.; the ornamental top of the 
pole of a tent, a flag-staff, or the like; a finial. Ods. 

¢ 1330 Florice & Bl. (1857) 249 The pomel aboue the led Is 
iwrout with so moche red. c¢ 1394 /”. PZ. Crede 562 Pou3 a 
man in her inynster a masse wolde heren, His si3t schal so 
[be] set on sundrye werkes, Pe penounes & fe pomels & 
poyntes of scheldes Wib-drawen his deuocion. c¢1400 
Maunpbev. (Roxb.) xxx. 136 Abouen pe principal] toure er 
twa pomelles of gold. ¢ 1500 J/elusine 357 Euery yere vpon 
the last day of August was sene a grete hand that toke the 
pommel of the said toure & pullyd it fro the toure. 1920 
Strype Stow's Surv. (1754) I. 111. viii. 639/2 A new Cross, 
with a Pomel well gilt, [was] set on the Top thereof [the 
Spire}. [1842-76 Gwitr Archit. Gloss., Pomel, a globular 
protuherance terminating a pinnacle, etc.] 

3. A rounded knob; an ornamental knobgenerally. 
a. The knob terminating the hilt of a sword, 
dagger, or the like. 

a. ¢€1330 R. Brunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 10037 Ffro pe 
hilte vnto pe pomel Was twenti vnche large. 1470-85 
Matory Arthur u. xix. 99 Merlyn toke his swerd and toke 
of the pomel and set on an other pomel. 1584 Lyty Sappho 
11. 111, Hee that can..weare his dagger pomel lower then the 
point. 1617 Moryson /¢/z. 1. 167 The Gentlemen, .that 
haue priuiledge to weare Swords, as the Doctors of Ciuill 
Law, haue plaine pommels to them, neuer guilded. 1864 
Boutett Her. Hist. & Pop. xvii. 256 It is also charged 
upon a small shield upon the pommel of his sword-nilt. 

B. 1483 Cath, Angl. 293/2 A Pumelle (4. Pomel), tolus. 
1583 FLeetwoop in Elhs Orzg. Lett. Ser. 1. II. 291 His 
man haithe stricken the carrman with the pumell of his 
sword. 1588 SHaxs. 1. LZ. L. v. ii. 618 The pummel] of 
Czsars Faulchion. 1685 Lond. Gaz. No. 2050/4 A Rapier 
Sword, the Hilt of which was made with a whole Shell, and 
a long Bar from the Shell to the Pumel. 1915 tr. Panci- 
vrollus’ Rerun: Mem. 1. wi. iv. 136 The two Pummels or 
Ends of this Staff, which jutted out. 

+b. The knob on the breech of a muzzle-load- 
ing cannon; = CASCABEL I: cf. POMMELION. Odés. 

1629 R. Warp Aximadv. Warre 129 The Center of 
the pummell or Caskable cf the Peece. 1672 W. P. Comp 
Gunner iv. 5 The Pumel or Button at her Coy! or Britch- 
end is called the Casacahel. 1692 in Capt. Sinith’s Seaman's 
Gram. . Vi. 94 The Cascahel or Pummel. 

+c. An ornamental knob on a chair, the cover 


of a cup, etc. Ods. 

1424 in £. £. Wills (1882) 57 My flat couered pece [of 
plate] whith a sqware pomell. ?¢ 1475 Sv. lowe Degre 745 
Ye shall..ryde, my doughter, in a chare,..Your pomelles 
shalhe ended with gold. 1526 Inv. Goods Dk. Richinond 
in Camden Misc. (1855) 19 A Chaire of clothe of golde, 
frynged with redde silk and gold, with iiij, pomelles of 
silver and gild. 1608 Beaum. & Fi. Four Plays in One 
Enduct., To touch the pomel of the king’s chair. .is better 
security. .than three of the best merchants. 

+d. The pole-star (? the knob of the sky). Oés. 

1503 Kalender of Sheph. Ljh, The stern that we cal the 

meaw of hewyns & ryght vnder yt ys the sown at the 
bow of mydnyght. 1570 Levins Manip. 56/45 A Pomel, 
folus, i. : . 

+4. A rounded or semi-globular projecting part. 
Obs. a. Therounded top of the head ; the crown. 

€1386 CuHaucer Avt.’s 7. 1831 He pighte hym on the 
pomel of his heed. 

b. A woman’s breast. foes. 

2413 Hoccreve Compl, Soul 199 Wks. (E.E.T.S.) III. p. lvii, 
Of this pomel will [ iny selfe rest...That is, thi selfe, moder, 
maide and wiffe, ‘The sustenaunce and solace of my liffe. 
a1586 Bankis of Helicon 63 in Montgomeric's Poems 
(S..S.) 275 With yvoire nek, and pomellis round, And 
comlie interval. 

c. ‘The lower side of the closed fist. 

1644 Butwer Chivol. 75 The nether part of this Hand in 
this posture Chiromancers call the pomell or percussion of 
the Hand. 

a. A bastion, 
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1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot’s Trav. 1.18 A square Castle, 
with a Tower, joined to it hy a Pomel of a Wall. 

5. The upward projecting front part of a saddle; 
the saddle-bow. 

a. ¢€1450 Merlin xiii. 191 Their swerdes hangynge at the 
pomell of theire sadeles be-fore. 1591 FLorio 22d Fruites 
41 Now hold me that stirop. Get vp, and hold fast hy the 
pomell. 1721 Steere Sfect. No. 10g » 3 Vaking him.. 
hefore him on the Pommel of his Saddle. 1809 Med. Fru. 
XXI. 367 The rider..was forcihly thrown forward on the 
pommel of the saddle. aR 

B. 1620 SHELTON Quix. II. xiii. 79 This bottle hanging 
at the pummel of my saddle. 1677 Loud. Gaz. No. 1242/4 
A large Scar under the pymniel of the Saddle. 19z0 
W. Gisson Diet. Horses vii. (1731) 126 A Saddle broad 
under the Pummel is always very uneasy. 

IT. [?f. Pomme v., PUMMEL v.] 

6. techn. a. (In form pummel.) A square-faced 
tool used by stonemasons as a punch, b. An 
oblong wooden block with a convex ribbed face for 
making leather supple and graining it, 

1793 SMEATON Edystone L. § 36 The three holes were 
hroke into one, hy square-faced Pummels. 1852 Morrir 
Tanning & Currying (1853) 465 All leather should be sub- 
mitted to the action of the pommel. 1875 Knicut Vict. Mech., 
Pommiel,..a block of hard wood used by curriers in pressing 
and working skins to render them supple. It is flat ahove 
and rounded below. — 

7. The bat used in the game of ‘knur and spell’, 

1845 [C. Rocers] You: Treddlehoyle's Thowts, etc. 39 
(E.D.D.) Burd-caiges, pumils, waukin-sticks, an’ knurs. 
1870 Routledge’s Lv. Boy's Anu, Jan. 48 The bats, or 
sticks, known as pommels. 1893 ‘SitpHEo’ Kandom Rhymes 
8 (E.D.D.) Those who the ‘pummel’ well can wield With 
*spell and bullet * take the field. 

. Comb. Pommel-foot, pummel-foot, club-foot. 

1861 W. Barnes in Alacw. Mag. June 127 Man may be 
marred. .hy perverse fashions—as in the pummel feet of 
Chinese women, 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Ponimelfoot, a syn. 
for Cludfoot. z5 

Pommel (pzmél), v. Also 6 pomel(1: see 
also PumMMEL. [f. PomMEL sé. 3 a, Z¢. to strike 
with the pommel of a sword instead of its edge or 
point.] /vans. To beat or strike repeatedly with 
or as with a pommel; to beat or pound with the 
fists; to bruise. 

1530 Pauscr. 662/1, I pomell, I beate one aboute the eares, 
je torche. a1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VIII 49h, Ye duke 
..tookehym..and pomeled so aboute the hed that the hloud 
yssued out of hys nose. 1768-74 Tucker Lé. Vat. (1834) I. 
645 Calling in his imps to hold their arms while he pommels 
them, 1821 Lams #Zéa Ser. 1. Old Benchers 1, Pe alee 
pommelled him severely with the hilt of it [a sword). 186: 
*Ouiwa’ Held in Bondage (1870) 7o There is a degree of 
ahsurdity in two mortals setting solemnly to work to pom- 
mel one another. 

Hence Po‘mmelling, -eling v/. sé.,; also Po-m- 
meller, -eler, one who pommels. 

1824 W. Irvine 7. Trav. I. 334 The old man’s ire was 
somewhat appeased hy the pommeling of my head. 1874 
Burnanp Jly ime xvii. 146 A contention in which your 
pommellings are active. 1890 Cent. Dict., Pommeler. 

+ Pomme'lion. Oés. Forms: 8 pomiglion, 
pummelion, 9 pommillion, pomelion, pom- 
melion. [An unexplained extension of PomMeEL in 
sense 3 b; said to be originally a sailors’ word.] 
A cascabel: = PoMMEL 56. 3 b. 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789) Hj, The. .cascabel of 
the gun..sailors call the pomiglion, or pummelion. 1823 
Crass Technol. Dict., Pomelion, the cascahel, or hindmost 
knob of acannon. 1837 Macpoucatt tr. Graah’s E. Coast 
Greenland 74 The entire length of the gun, from muzzle to 
pommillion, was sixtyfive inches and a half. 1867 SmytH 
Sailor's Word-bk. Pomimelion, 

|| Pommelle, -elé (pg'méle), a. Her. Also 
-elly. [F. pommelé, pa. pple. of pommeler (in 
obs. sense) to assume a rounded or knobbed form, 
f. OF. fommel: see POMMEL.}] = POMMETTY a. 

1562 LeicH Armorie 61 b, A crosse pomelle, Sable. This 
is so termed for the roundness thereof at the endes. 19725 
Coats Dict. Her., Pommee,a Cross pommillee, 1823 Crane 
Technol. Dict., Pomelled (//er.) or Pommelly. 1882 Cussans 
Her. (ed. 3) 62 A Cross, the limhs of which are terminated 
hy a single hall, is termed a Cross Pommé, or Pommellé. 


Pommelled, pomelled (pzméld), a. 
fler, [f. PoMMEL sé. + -ED*.] Of a sword; 
Having the pommel of a specified tincture. 

1766-87 Porny Yer. (ed. 4) 182 Three Swords in Pile.. 
Pearl, pomeled and hilted Topaz. 1864 Boute.t Her. 
Hist. & Pop. xxi. § 10 (ed. 3) 317 A sword erect gu., hilted 
and pomelled or. : 

b. = POMMELLE. 1823 [see prec.]. 

Pommes, obs. form of PuMICE. 

Pommetty (pp'méti), z. Her, Also 7 -etie, 
8 -etée. [a. F. pommetté, f. pommette, dim. of 
pomme apple.} Terminating in a knob or knobs, 
as the arms of a cross. So t+ Po‘mmeture, (és. 
[a. obs. F. pommeture}, the condition of being 
pommetty. 

1611 Corcr., Pommetté, é, pommetie;.. Pomsmeture, 
pommeture; or the being Pommetie. 1709 Hearne 
Collect. 6 Nov. (O.H.S.) II. 302 Three Crosses pometées. 
1766-87 Porny Her. (ed. 4) Dict., Pouznzetty, this is said of 
a cross, whose extremities terninate with a button or knob 
at each end, like an apple. 


Pommey (pz'mi). da/. Also pommy, pum- 
my. [app. a. obs. F. pon(s)ee, pomteye cider, also 
apple sauce (Godef.):—L. type *fomdta; see Po- 
MADE, But it may be a popular corruption of 


POMP. 


PomAce ( pommis, pommice), or in some other way 
related to that word.] = PomMaAcz 1. 

1843 FacKNeR in Jrul. KR. Agric. Soc. IV. 11. 383 The 
pommey (that is, the pulp after it has heen pressed) will 
generally contain a large number of entire seeds. 1894 T. 
Harpy Madding Crowd 11.275 Saying ‘ ware o' the pommy 
mia’am ; “twill spoil yer gown’. 1886 Etwortny HW, Somer- 
set Word-bh., Pummy, ground epples, in process of cider 
making. Always so called hefore the juice iy expressed ; and 
the same word is applied to the refuse when pressed dry; 
this latter is, however, sometimes called cider-muck. 

Pommice, -is, obs. ff. Pomace, Pumice. 

Pommill: see Pomezy a., dappled. 

Pommillion, variant of PomMELIoN Ods. 

+ Pomming-stone. Oss. = PusIcE-STONE. 

1615 SwEeTNAM Arratgnin. Wom, (1880) p. xv, In their 
loue a woman is compared to a pomming-stone, for which 
way soeuer you turne a pomniing stone it is full of holes. 

Pommy, var. PomMey; obs. form of Pusticr. 

{| Pomerium. om. Antig. Also 7 pome- 
Tium. [L. pomartum, -mérivm, f. post behind + 
merus, miirus wall.) The open space running 
inside and outside the walls of a city, which was 
consecrated by the pontifex and ordained to be left 
free from buildings; = Pomery. Hence /razs/f. 

1598 R. Grenewey Tacitus’ Ann. xii. vi. (1622) 162 After 
that, the circuit or poma@rium was augmented, according to 
the fortune and riches of the Kings. 1618 Bacon Let. to 
King 2 Nec in Catala (1654) I. 9 The City grown from 
wood to brick, your Sea-walls or Pomerium: of your Island 
surveyed. 1814 Regent's Park 25 It reserves a great pome- 
rium for the public health and recreation, 1852 ConyBEARE 
& Howson $4, Paul (1862) II. xxiv. 382 The ancient wall, 
with its once sacred pomocrium,was rather an object for anti- 
qguarian interest..than any protection against the enemies, 

Pomois, obs.f. Pomace. Pomolio: see PumiLo. 

Pomolo, variant of PomELo. 

Pomology (pomg'lédzi). [ad. mod.L. pdmo- 
logia, {. pom-une; see POME and -LoGY. So F. 
pomologie (Littré).] The science and practice of 
fruit-culture ; also, a treatise on fruit-culture. 

1818 Gent. Mag. LXX XVIII. 1. 160/1 Repeated experi- 
ments .. which I made for the promction of Pomology. 
1839 Pomological Mag. 1. 106 Viel, in his Pomology.. 
suggests its having been derived from a kind of Spanish 
gold coin called areal. 1851 R. Hoac (¢/¢/e) British Pomo- 
logy—The Apple. 1880 Sat. Rev. 8 May 613/1 No intelli- 
gent pomologist, whether grower or amateur, should neglect 
to furnish his shelves with so thorough a directory..to our 
more familiar hranch of pomology, apple and pear fruits. 

Hence Pomolo gical (pou:mo-) a., Pomo‘logist. 

1839 (title) The Pomological Magazine; or, Figures and 
Descriptions of the most important varieties of fruit culti- 
vated in Great Britain. /éd. 14 The Suinmer Bonchretien 
Pear... By some Pomologists it is supposed to be the Regalia 
of Valerius Cordus. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits i. 14 Our 
pomologists..select the three or the six best pears ‘for a 
small orchard’. 1863 D. G. Mitcnett My Farm: of Edge- 
wood 153, 1 once had the hardihood, in a little group of 
pomological gentlemen, to express a modest opinion in praise 
of the flavor of the Bartlett pear. 

Pomona (pomdwna), Kom. Alythol, [L. Po- 
mona.) The goddess of fruits and fruit-trees; 
hence, the fruit-trees of a country, or a treatise 


on them (cf. fora). Pomona green: see quot. 1842. 

1584 Peere Arvaignn. Paris 1.i, To them that do this 
honour to our fields Her mellow apples poor Pomona yields. 
1706 Puituips, Poona, a Nymph of Latium reckon’d tobe 
the Goddess of Orchards and Fruits; whence the Word is 
taken for a Title to several Treatises of Fruit-trees, 1727- 
46 THomson S22er 663 Bear me, Pomona, to thy citron 
groves. 1833 T. Hook Love & Pride, Widow ii, The 

leasing viridity..of her mother’s pomona pelisse. 1842 
D. R. Hay Nomencl. Colours (1846) 44 Pomona green is 
the popular name of all full-toned greens in which yellow 
predominates. 1873 E. Spon lorkshop Receipts Ser. 1. 
48/1 The rose colour, cornelian red, and pomona green 
require a less degree of heat. 


Pomonic (pomp nik), a. [f. Pomona + -1c.] 
Consisting of or pertaining to fruits. 

1864 in WessTER. 1890 Tatmace Pathw. Lift, Fesus 
332 (Funk) What floral and pomonic richness! 
*+Pomown, Obs. rare. [a. F. poumon lung.} 


The lungs. ; 

13.. K. Adis. 4374 (Bodl. MS.), He carf his herte & his 
Pomoun [v.v. pomon) And prew hym ouere his arsoun. 

Pomp (pemp), sd. Also 4-7 pompe, 5 pumpe. 
{a. F. pompe (13th c. in Du Cange) :—L. fompa, 
ad. Gr. mounq a sending, a solemn procession, 
a train, parade, display, pomp, f. méumecv to send.] 

1, Splendid display or celebration, magnificent 
show; splendour, magnificence. _ 

€1315 SHOREHAM iv. 260 Who hys hit pat neuer y‘pou3t 
Of pompe pat he se3?_ 1340 Hampore Pr. Conse. 7077 Pus 
salle alle pair pomp oway pas, And he als thyng pat never 
was. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 317 h/z For the pompe of 
my clothynge men calle me Margaryte. 1535 CoveRDALE 
Wisd. v. 8 \What profit hath the pompe of riches brought 
vs? @1548 Hart Chron., Hen. VI1 54 Thys mariage of 
prince Arthur was kept at London with great pompe and 
solempnitie. 1604 SHAKS. O¢h, m1, til, 354 Farewell.. The 
Royall Banner, and all Qualitie, Pride, Pompe, and Circum- 
stance of glorious Warre. 1633 Br, Hatt Hard Texts, 
Nahum ii, Thine enemy ..shall come fiercely upon thee, with 
great pompe of terror. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 1v. 559 
High o’er the Main in wat’'ry Pomp he rides. 1750 GRAY 
Elegy ix, The hoast of heraldry, the pomp of pow’r. 1888 
Bryce Amer. Comniw, I. \xii. 453 He generally avoids 
publicity, preferring the substance to the pomp of power. 

b. with a. and £/. 

1651 Jer. Taylor Moy Dying v. 8 8 (1727) 250 In the 


POMP. 


grave of her husband, in the Pomps of mourning. 1847 
Emerson Regr. Men, Shaks. Wks. (Bohn) I. 352 The church 
bas reared him amidst rites and pomps. 

ce. fig. Said of the splendours of nature. 

¢1750 SHENSTONE Elegies i. 39 Where the turf diffus’d its 
pomp of flow’rs. 1825 Loser. Sea-Diver vii, I saw the 
pomp of day depart. 1868 HawtHorne Amer. Note-Bks, 
(1879) II. 48 The whole landscape is now covered with this 
indescribable pomp. ; 

+2. A triumphal or ceremonial procession or 
train; a pageant; a splendid show or display 
along a line of march. Ods. 

148a Jfonk of Evesham (Arb.) 43 By the vyctoryse 
pompys of her enmyes. 1530 Patscr. 256/2 Pompe tryumphe, 
triumphe. 1576 Gascoicne Steele Gl. (Arb.) 58 In olden 
dayes, good kings..Contented were, with pompes of little 
pryce. 1583 Fucke Defence xxi. (Parker Soc.) 564 As for 
the Greek word tromreveu, it signifieth to go in a solemn 
pomp, such as your processions are. ¢ 1618 Morvsox /¢i7. 
1¥. 1V. 1, (1903) 334 In the Pompe the wemen goe first and of 
them the best and the neerest frendes next to the herse. 
1667 Mitton P. £. vil. 564 The Planets in thir stations 
list‘ning stood, While the bright Pomp ascended jubilant. 
1770 Gotosm. Des. Vill. 317 Here, while the proud their 
long-drawn pomps display. 1807 Rosinson Archzol. 
Grzca 1. i. 7 Those pompsor processions of young men and 
damsels..who, .displayed themselves at the festivals, 

Hb. jig: (Cfi¢rain.) 

1667 Mitton P. L£, vin. 61 With Goddess-like demeanour 
forth she went; Not unattended, for on her as Queen A 
pomp of winning Graces waited still. 

te. fg. Said of any great natural movement. 
tsgs Daniet Cry. [ars . vii, How Thames, inricht with 
many a Flood..Glides on, with pompe of Waters. 1712 
Appison Sect. No. 420 P 3 Worlds .. sliding round their 
Axles in such an amazing Pomp and Solemnity. 
+3. Ostentatious display; parade; specious or 
boastful show ; vain glory; esp. in phr. pomp and 

pride. Obs. 

c1325 Spec. Gy !Varw. 158 Gret los of pompe and pride. 

a1340 Hamroce Psaiter xxxi, 12 Paire pompe in speche, 
fordo it, that neghis noght tilthe in meknes. c1q00 Destr. 
Troy 3735 Pompe and proude wordis ay pe prinse hated. 
1525 Lp. Bervers Froiss. I]. ccxxv. [cexxi.] 704 Bycause 
they suffred the prelates of the churche to medell so moche 3 
therfore some sayde, it was tyme to ahate their pompes, 
and to bringe them toreason. 1563 B. Gooce Fedogs, etc. 
(Arb.) 98 For all the pompe and Pryde, the Bodie tournes 
to dust. 1653 Mitton //iredings (1659) 49 After a long 
pomp and tedious preparation out of heathen authors. 
1705 StaNHore Paraphr. 11. 376 Deceiving the World with 
a Pretence and Pomp of Godliness 1772 Prirstiey Just, 
Relig. (1782) 11. 390 A mere piece of pomp and parade. 
In the baptismal formula, repr. L. fompa or pompz dia- 
boli (2nd c., Tertull.), orig. the processions. public shows, 
’ spectacles of the circus, etc., associated with or sanctioned 
by the pagan worship (see sense 2 above); tben, more 
vaguely, any ‘shows’ held to be under the patronage of the 
devil; finally (from 17th c.) tacitly transferred to those of 
‘the world ’, and associated with its ‘ vanities’. 

1303 R. Brunne s/andl. Syune 4665 Y forsake pe, here, 
Satan, And alle by pompes, and all thy werkys. 1526 [ler 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 169 b, Whether thou renounce & 
forsake y* deuyll & all his pompes. 1548-9 (Mar.) BA. Corns. 
Prayer, Catechism, Vhat I should forsake the deuil and all 
his workes and pompes, the vanities of the wicked worlde. 
[1603 the deuill and all his workes, the pomps and vanities of 
the wicked world.) 1746 Eart or Kitmarnock in A. McKay 
Hist. Kilmarnock (1880) 89 The pomps and gaudy shows 
of the world. 1835 Mrs. SHERWoop Stories Ch. Catech. 
(1873) 401 Q. What are pomps and vanities? A. All kinds 
of fine things which we use, or wear, to gratify our pride or 
vanity. 1845 G. A. Poote Churches vii. 73 His armorial 
bearings (the very essential hieroglyphic of the pomps of 
this world which we renounce at Baptism). 1858 Muss 
Sewrit Amy Herbert x. 128 The pomps and vanities of 
the world are different to different people. If Susan Rey- 
nolds..were ar vious to..wear a silk dress like yours, she 
would be longing for pomps and vanities, because she would 
be coveting something beyond her station. 

+ 4. concr. Something to makc a brave show. 

1632 Brome .Vorth. Lasse t.ii, Flere’s five peeces to buy 
pomps against my Sisters Wedding. 

5. Phrases. + A/agistrate of the pomps: a sump- 
tuary officer in Venicc. + 70 save one’s pontp: see 
quot. 1801. 

1705 Appison /taly 78 The Magistrate of the Pomps is 
oblig’d by his Office to see that no Body wears the Cloth of 
another Country. 1801 Sforting Mag. XVIII. 101 To 
save one’s pomp at whist, is to score five before the adver- 
saries are up, or win the game. 

6. Comb., as pomp-fed, -like, -loving adjs. 

rrr Hickes Chr. Priesth. (1847) 11. 107 The highest 
pomp-like celebrity of words. 1813 Surtitey QO, Jad iv. 
245 A pomp-fed king. 1903 Branves /oland 1. itl. 24 Anen- 
thusiastic and unpractical people. . pomp-loving and volatile. 

+ Pomp, w.! Ods. [f. prec. sb. Cf. late L. 
fompare to do (a thing) with pomp (Sedul.) ; obs. 
¥. pomper to celebrate with pomp, aet splendidly, 
etc.] ¢uér. To exhibit pomp or splendour; to 
conduet oneself pompously. Also fomp i. So 
+ Po'mping @., in pomping pride, prob. a corrup- 
tion of fomp and pride: sce prec. 3. 

¢1s00 577 Beues (Pynson) 172 He pryked forth before the 
oste For pompynge pryde to make great boste. 1555 
BraprorD Sxfpplic. Bijb, For example, take their pomp- 
ynge pryde. ¢1632 B. Jonson Exfost. w. Inigo Foncs 29 
What is the cause you pomp it so, I ask ? 

Pomp, v.2 Now dra/. [A variant of pamp, 
radical of pamper vb. See Pamp v, (the existence 
of which it confirms).] /raxs. To feed (any one) 
luxuriously, feed up, pamper. 


| 
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(? a@ 1400: see Pampv.] 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. v. (1554); 
The pomped carkes wyth fode delicious They did not fede. 
a1518 SkeL_ton Magnyf. 2012 Where that ye were pomped 
with what that ye wolde, Nowe must ye suffre bothe hunger 
and colde. 1884 Lawson /¥orc. Gloss., Pomp, v., to pamper 
or feed up; spoiled children are said to be pomped up; 
also horses and other animals for sale. 1896 Outis Vig. 
Mon. in Berrow's Wore. Jrnl. (E.D. D.), [The ladies] wuz 
hall pomped hoff and togged up. 

Pomp, pompe, obs. forms of Pump. 

Pomp, erron. form of Pop v.2 

|}Pompa. Latin for Pomp. 

21704 T. Brown tr. eEncas Sylvius’ Lett. \xxxii. Wks. 
1709 III. 11. 79 ‘Tis true, you put on Mourning..and all the 
Pompa Rogi in wonderful Decency and Order. 1850 Leitcu 
tr. C. O. Miller's Anc. Art § 387 (ed. 2) 503 Pan. .sitting., 
over a grotto in which the great motber and the nymphs.. 
are likewise receiving a pompa. 

Pompadour (pp'mpadiier). Also 8 pompe- 
dore. After the Marquise de Pompadour, mistress 
of Louis XV (1721-64), used subst. and attrib. 
to designate fashions, a colour, etc.: either con- 
temporary by way of compliment, or in later times 
with reference to the fashions of her time. 

1. gen. Designating fashions of dress, hair-dress- 
ing, furniture, etc.: see quots. 

1752 Mrs. Detany in Life § Corr, (1861) III. 110, I think 
there is a time of life.. when very gaudy entertainments are 
as unbecoming, as pink colour and pompadours! 1755 
Ibid, 321, 1 don’t know what you mean by a pompadour, 
unless it 1s what we call in this part of the world a fedtsse; 
which in plain English is a long cloak made of satin or 
velvet,..lined or trimmed with silk, satin, or fur,..with slits 
for the arms to come out and a head like a capuchin. 
1756 Univ. Mag. X1X. 133/2 No decent coif—but just before 
Was grandly plac'd a pompedore. 1765 /éid. XXXVII. 
366/1 Much resembling the modern pompadour. 1849 
Sidonia Sore. 1. Pref. 9 In her hand she [Sidonia] carries a 
sort of pompadour of brown leather, of the most elegant 
form and finish. 1889 ‘J. S. Winter’ Wrs. Bod (1891) 77 
She had a Pompadour stick with a big silver knob on top. 
1890 Cent. Dict., Pompadour parasol, a form of parasol 
used by women about 1860, having a folding handle, and 
generally covered with moire antique, or other heavy silk. 

2. A shade of crimson or pink; also, a fabric 
of this colour. Also aétvzb. 

1756 Cowrrr in Connoisseur No. 119 Pg His taylor.. having 
dressed him in a snuff-coloured coat, Instead of a fompa- 
dour. 1762 SMoLLETT L. Greaves xxv. (1793) II. 272 
Mr. Clarke was dressed in pompadour, with gold buttons. 
1787 ‘G. GamBapo’ Acad. [[orsemen (1809) 31 He .. ever 
recommended a coat of pompadour, or some conspicuous 
colour. 1840 Hoop Uf Rétune 110 His coat was chocolate 
brown, with a pompadour velvet collar. 1896 Daly News 
29 May, The stall-holders will be in the dress of Irish 
peasants—green petticoats, pompadour polonaises, and ker- 
chiefs worn picturesquely over their heads, 

3. Designating a pattcrn consisting of sprigs of 
flowers in pink, blue, and sometimes gold, scattered 
on a white ground. 

1807-8 W. Irvinc Sadmag. (1824) 146 My aunt..put on 
her pompadour taffeta gown, and sallied forth to lament the 
misfortune of her dear friend. 1835 Court Mag. V1. 
Fashions p. ix/2 Pompadour satins, a white ground em- 
broidered in bouquets of different flowers in colours, are 
much in request. 1889 Pall Mall G.9 Jan. 6/1 A ver 
becoming loose cloak of some pompadour-looking Witerial. 
1g02z Hest. Gaz. 7 July 3/2 Wearing a delicately Pompa- 
dour-patterned muslin frock. 

4. A tropical S.American bird (X7pholena pompa- 
dora), characterized by the brilliant crimson- purple 
hue of its plumage. Also atirtb. 

1759 G. Epwarps Gleanings INI. 275-6 The Pompadour... 
Birds taken in a French prize... They were said to be for 
Madam Pompadour. It being a Bird of excessive beauty, 
I hope that Lady will forgive me for calling it by her name. 
.. Mr. Brisson. .calls it Cotinga Pourpre. 1871 W. H. G. 
Kincston Banks of Amazon (1876) 462 The delicate white 
wings and claret-coloured plumage of a lovely pompadour 
would glance from the foliage. 1893 Newton Dict. Birds 
86 Nipholena pom padoera—known as the Pompadour Chat- 
terer, is of a hue scarcely to be seen in any other bird. 

5. a. U.S. A fashion of dressing men’s hair. 
Also advd. 

1895 IWeekly Examiner (San Francisco) 19 Sept. 1/7 
Henry Jacob las a pompadour and a profile not unlike 
Durrant's. 1905 ews (Malden, Mass.) in Westm. Gaz. 
7 Nov. 12/1 Because Congressman Roberts has been so 
successful a campaigner and still had his hair cut pompa- 
dour, it does not follow that General Bartlett can win with 
his hair cut banged. 

b. A style of arranging women’s hair, in which 
it is turned back off the forchead in a roll, some- 
times over a pad. Also adtrzé. 

1899 Mest. Gaz, 11 May 4/2 The hairdresser..might.. 
cease to coax us to the conviction that a ., pompadour puff 
of his manufacture were better. 1901 Daily News 23 Mar. 
6/6 The hair dressed low in the neck and arranged in a 
Pompadour roll round the face. 1904 Daily Chron. 7 Oct. 
8/5 It is absolutely impossible for a woman..to produce the 
Strange erections known to-day as Pompadours, Regency 
curls, &c., naturally. 


Pompal (pe-mpal), ¢. raze. 
palts: see Pomp and -aL.] Of the nature of a 
“pomp ’ or procession; splendid, showy. 

16so Trapp Comm. Num, x.7 The sound of Gods word, 
must not be broken or quavering; (Pompall, Tertullian 
calleth it) @19784 Fall Duch. Gloster in Evans Old Ball. 
(1784) I. 318 In height of all his pompal majesty, From Cob- 
ham's house with speed he marry’d me. 1850 Leitcu tr. 
C. O. Muller's Anc. Art § 336 (ed. 2) 397 In Dionysian 
pompal processions, 


[ad. late L. pom- | 


POMPELMOOSE. 


Pompano (ppe'mpane). Also pompono, pom- 
pinoe. [a.Sp. pdpano, applied to a stromateoid 
fish, Stromateus fratola,] 

1. One of various W. Indian and N. Americar 
fishes, highly esteemed for the table; as a. In the 
W. Indies, Zrackynotes carolinus, a deep-bodied 
fish with blunt snout. b. In California, S?roma- 
teus stmillimus. ¢. In Florida, Gerres oltstho- 
stoma, known as the Lrish pompano. 

1863 Russet Diary North & South 1.340 The best dish 
was, unquestionably, the pompinoe, an odd fish, something 
like an unusually ugly John Dory. 1885 Pall Aad/ G. 
7 Mar. 5/1 Soft shell crabs, terrapin, canvas-back ducks, 
blue fish, and the pompono of New Orleans, are all wonder- 
ful delicacies. 1888 GoovE Amer. Fishes 198 The Pom- 
pano.. is not an angler’s fish. 1891 V. Stuart Adu 
Forests S, Amer. 138 Anotber excellent fish was the pom- 
pono, several of which jumped on board. 

2. Pompano-shell. A bivalve shell of the genus 
Donax; a species of wedge-shell, found on the 


coast of Florida. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 
(Said to be so called because eaten by the pompano,) 
+Pompardy. Ods. rave. Alleged name for 
a disease of horses. 
1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) Navy of Land Ships Wks. 1. 
go/1 Lhe Chinegall, the Nauelgall, Windgall, Spurgall,.. 
the Anticore, and the Pompardye. 


+ Pompatic (pempzttik), a. Ods. [ad. late L. 
pompaticus showy, splendid (Tertull.), f. pompatus, 
prop. pa. pple. of Aompare to do (a thing) with 
pomp, f. fompa Pomp sb.] Pompous, splendid, 
ostentatious. So + Pompa‘tical a. Ods. 

1535 Joun ap Rice in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. II. 356 In 
his going he is too insolent and pompatique. 1610 
Ie. CARLETON Yurisd. 78 He deuiseth by the pride of this 
Pompaticall title to subdue to himselfe. @ 1677 Barrow 
Pope's Supremt, (1687) 122 These pompatick, foolish, proud, 
perverse, wicked, profane words. [1903 G. F. Browne S?. 
Aldhelm 233 Vhe genius of Aldhelm was on the whole too 
pompatic to be pleased with tbe lilt of pentameters.] 


Pompeian (ppmp/‘iin), cz. Also 9 Pompeiian. 
[ad. L. Lompetan-us, f. Pompeii: see -An.] Of or 
pertaining to Pompeii, an Italian town, buried by 
an eruption of Mount Vesuvius in the year 79 A.D., 
and since 1755 gradually laid bare by excavation. 
Ilence Pompeian red, a shade of red resembling that 


found on the walls of houscs in Pompeii. 

1834 Lytton Pompeit 1. iii, A tolerable notion of the 
Pompeian houses. 1882 J. Hatton in //arper’s Mag. 
Dec, 21/2 The balustrades of the stairs, Pompetian red. 


+ Pompelmoose, pampelmouse (pp'mp-, 
pemp’l;m#s). Forms: 7-8 pompelmoes, 7 
pampelimouse, 8 pomplemose, pumplemus, 
8-g pompelmoose, g pompel-mos, pompel- 
mousse, -mouse, -mous; pumple-, pample- 
mousse, pampelmouse; also 7-9 pumplenose, 
8 pumble-, pummel-, pimple-nose. [A name 
which arose in the Dutch Indies in 17th c., and is 
given by early writers as the Dutch name of the 
fruit. Du. pomfelntoes is recorded from 1676; F. 
pampelimouse (now panplemousse) from 1696. 

There is no native name in Malaysia resembling pompel- 
moes; the Javanese name is adyeroek, the Chinese yx. In 
the opinion of Dr. Kern of Leiden, who has given special 
attention to oriental words, this is a compound, of which the 
second element is prob. éfzoes (in Fr. orthography ¢/monsse), 
aname applied to this fruit in Old Javanese, Malay, and 
Tan ianenerrawed from the Pg. dimoes pl. of dimao, lemon, 
citron, under which the Portuguese included the species of 
Citrus found by them in the East. In Malay, du or 
éfmaz is still used in this general sense. ‘The first element 
may prob. represent the Du, Jospocr pumpkin, in reference 
to the large size of Citrus decumana, so that pompeltnoes, 
poupelmoes may have been compressed forms of fompoen- 
dunoes,i.e. ‘pumpkin-like citron ’, an apt descriptive designa- 
tion. The name fom fone was actually applied to the fruit 
by Tavernier, Voyages aux Indes, Paris 1676, Eng. trans- 
lation, London 1677: see Pomrion 2. The corrupt Taunil 
bambolmas, given by Littré and Hatz.-Darm. as source of 
the Fr., with the more correct Vamil fasmpalimasu, and 
numerous variants cited by Watson, Yule, etc., are merely 
corruptions of the Du. or Fr. form. The fruit is not native 
to India, but was introduced from Java (app. in the 17th c.), 
in Ceylon under its Dutch name; in Bengal its source is 
indicated by the designation Ba/avi-nimbé or nebé, Batavian 
Citron.] ; 

The large fruit of Cétras dectwnara, a native of 
Java and Malaysia, now established in many 
tropical countries, called also SHADDocK ; esp. the 
larger variety: cf PomELo. Also the plant itself. 

(1676 ScnouTEen Oost-[ndische Voy. 11. 165 De vrucht by 
de Nederlanders Jompelinoes,en by de Portuguesen jamboa 
genoemt, /.¢. The fruit named by the Dutch pompelmoes, 
and by the Portuguese jasmdoa.] 1696 Stoane Catal. 
Plant. Jamaica 212 Malus arantia, fructu rotundo maximo 
pallescente humanum caput excedente. Malus Arantia 
Indica, fructu omnium maximo, pumpelmus dicto medulla 
pallescente... 7he Shaddock Tree. In hortis & agris Insu- 
larum Jamaica & Darbados ubique provenit. 1696 Piu- 
KENET Admag, 239 in Sloane Voy. Jamaica I. 41 Belgis 
orientalibus Pompelmus, Virginiensibus nostratibus (ab In- 
ventoris nomine quiex Ind. orient. ad oras Americanas primo 
transtulit) Shaddocks audiunt. 1697 P/il, Trans. XIX. 
587 They have Limons, Citrons, Pampelimouses, Limes. 
1699 Damrirr Voy. I. 1. vii. 125 The Pumple-nose is a 
large Fruit like a Citron, with a very thick tender uneven 
rind. @1706 Rumpnius Herbariam Amboin. (1741) 11. 96 
Limo Decumanus, Pompelmoes, Lemon Cassomba quam 
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ob ejus magnitudinem Decumanam cognovimus. 1711 
C. Lockyer Trade in India vi. 177 ‘Vhe Pumplemus 
is like a pale Orange, contains a Substance much like 
it, and is five times as hig. 1737 tr. Brayn's Trav. II. 
Ixv. 92 Two large Pompelmoeses. 1770 Cook's Voy. Dec, in 
Hawkesworth’s Voy. (1773) 111. 734 Pumplemoeses, which 
in the West Indies are called Shaddocks, These were 
well flavoured, hut not juicy. 1773 E. Ives Voy. /udia 
468 Chaddock .. the fruit..grows as large as a man’s head, 
and is round; it is a fine pleasant fruit,..there are plenty 
of them at Ceylon and other places, and they commonly 
are called pumple or pimple-noses. 1792 Forrest /oy. 
Mergni Archip. 32 \n his garden we found limes, oranges 
and pummel noses. 1794 Gent/. Mag. LXIV. 11. 811/2 The 
woods of Leuconia produce the fomplemous, a kind of 
orange near five inches in diameter...This is what our 
sailors commonly call the pzadlenose. 1813 Maria 
Granam 9x. Initia 96 The fruits are. .the pamplemousse 
or shaddock, the plantain and the orange. 1846 LinpLey 
Veg. Kingd. 458 The Orange, Lemon, Lime, Shaddock, 
Pompelmoose, Forbidden Fruit, and Citron, Indian fruits. 

Pompeon, -eous, obs. ff. Pompron, Pompous, 


+Pomperkin, pompirkin. 0s. Also 8 
pome-pirk. [Origin wicertain: ?f. ome or fome- 
pear.J A ‘small drink’ made from refuse pomace 


and water; ciderkin. 

1637 J. Taytor (Water P.) Drinke & Welcome Aiijb, The 
sixt sort of Brittish drinkes is Pomperkin., being nothing hut 
the Apples bruised and beaten to mash, with water put to 
them. 1744-50 W. Ex.is J/od. Husband. VV. wv. 15 The 
Produce of large Quantities of Cyder, and what we call 
Pompirkin, or Cyderkin. é/d. V. 1. 101 Pome-pirk, which 
they generally prefer to any of the best small Beer. 

Pompernicke}, obs. form of PUMPERNICKEL. 


+ Pompery. Os. rare. [ad. OF. pomperie 
pomp, display, f. fomfe Pomp sb.: see -ERY.] 
Pomp, splendour, magnificence. 

¢1400 Beryn 2668 The vij sciencis, & eke lawe of Armys, 
Experimentis, & pompery, & al maner charmys. c¢ 1440 
Gesta Rom, xiii, 170 (Harl. MS.) Pe whiche in tyme of 
baptime made homage to god, & forsoke the devill and alle 
his pomperis. 1491 Caxton V’ttas Patr. (W.de W. 1495) 
1, xl. 65/2 In her grete heaulte and pompery. 


Pom pet, -ett, obs. variants of PUMPET, 
Pompey (pp'mpi), v. [Extended form of Ponr 


v.*; a word of Dickens.]  ¢7azs. To pamper. 

2860 Dickens Gt. Expect. vii, When I was old enough, 
I was to be apprenticed to Joe, and until I could assume 
that dignity I was not to be what Mrs. Joe [Gargery] called 
‘ Ponipeyed ', or (as I render it) pampered. 1885 Da7/y News 
13 Oct. 4/8 Now boys are ‘ pompeyed’, in a Pumblechookian 
sense, toa degree which makes men envious, 1892 Sat. Nev. 
= Aug. 213/2 This kind of notoriety cannot but ‘ pompey’ 

Oys. 

Pompeyous, obs. form of Pompous, 


Pompholygous (pymfp'ligas), a. [f. as next 
+ -ous.] Affected with pompholyx. Also fig, 


puffed up. 

1855 Tennyson in Ld. Tennyson JZem. I. xix. 410 That 
mighty man, that pompholygous, broad-blown Apollodorus, 
the gifted X. 1858 Mayne £2fos. Lex., Ponpholygodes,., 
pompholygous. 

Pompholyx (pemfcliks). [a. Gr. woupdadut 
(-Avy-) a bubble, the slag of ore.] 

+1. Chem. Crude zinc oxide, flowers of zinc. 

1678 Prittips (ed. 4), Pompholi.c [1706 Pompholyx], a 
small and volatile spark, which whilest Brass is trying in 
the Furnace, flies upwards and adheres to the upper part of 
the Furnace. 1725 BrapLey fam. Dict. s.v. Prick in foot, 
‘The Ointment of Pompholix is also an excellent Remedy 
for Oxen that are prick’d in the Feet. 1836-41 BranpE 
Chen. ied. 5) 771 The whiter parts of such oxide used to he 
called pompholix, and the gray,.portions, tutty. 1866 Watts 
Dict. Chem, 1V. 688 Ponpholyx, an old name for impure 
zinc-oxide, sublimed in the roasting of zinc-ores. 

2. ath. A vesicle on the skin; also, an eruption 
of vesicles, without inflammation or fever, appear- 
ing clilefly on the palms of the hands and the soles 
of the feet. 

(1706 Puituies, Powpholyz,a Bubble of Water.] 1818-20 
E, Tompson tr. Cullen's Nosol. Method. (ed. 3) 328 Pom- 
pholyx ; Water Blebs. 1822-34 Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) 
11. 359 Certain peculiarities of erysipelas and pompholyx. 
1899 Allbutt's Syst. Med, VIII. 751 In addition to the 
typical pompholyx vesicle, sudamina are often present. 

Pompian, obs. form of Pomvion. 

| Pompier (pp'mpiaz). [F. pompier (ponpye), 
f. pompe PuMP sb,; see -1ER.] The French name for 
a fireman, [lence Pompier ladder, a firemen’s 
scaling ladder, having a central pole and cross- 
bars for rungs, and a hook at the top to attach it 
to a building, ete. 

(1838 H. Grevitie Diary (1883) 120 Last night the Italian 
Opera House was hurnt to the ground, and poor Severini.. 
lost lus life, as did several of the Aowpiers.] 1893 MWestm. 
Gaz. 6 June 4/3 Vheir apparatus consisted of a water tower, 
a gun shot lile line, a pompier ladder, and two horses. 1905 
Prot. Alliance Mag, Aug. 89/1 Rescue was eflected.. by 
means of Pompier ladders. 

t+ Pompi-llion, Ods. rare—', [Cf. Pompton 2.] 
A term applied in contempt to a man. 

@ 1625 Fiercnrr Women Pleas'd ui, iv, Ue, hang him, 
poore Pompillion. 

Pompillion, erron. f. PoruLeon, an ointment. 

Pompine: see next. Pompinoe, var. PomPANo. 

Pompion, pumpion (py'mpion). Now rare. 
Forms: 6-7 pompon, -one; (6 pompine), 6-7 
pompeon, 6— pompion, pumpion, (7 pom-, 
pumpian). [Orig.a. obs. F. fompon ‘a pumpion 


! 
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or melon’ (Cotgr.), nasalized form of popon, pou- 
pon, also in 16the. pepon, ad. L. pepo, -onem, a. Gr. 
ménwy, -ov-, large melon, pumpkin. From F. 


also MDu., Du. fompoen. In Eng. pompon has 
undergone two anomalous transformations, first to 
pompcon, pompion, pumpton, and finally to puamkzz, 
PuMPKIN, q. v.] 

l. The large fruit of a cucurbitaceous plant (Cz- 


curbita Pepfo); a pumpkin; also the plant itself. 

a, 1545 Eryot Dict., Pepo,..a kynde of Melones called 
Pompones. 1555 EDEN Decades 127 Gourdes melones cu- 
cumers pompons citrons. 1587, Harrison £xgland 1. xiii. 
(1877) 1. 259 An acre of ground. .whereon to set cabbages.. 
pompons, or such like stuffe. 1601 Hottanp Pliny xix. v. 
14 Now when they exceed in greatnes, they be called 
Pepones, i. Melons or Pompons, 

B. 1573 Tusser Husd, (1878) 95 Herbes and rootes to 
boile or to butter...Pompions in May. 1577 [see Pome- 
ciTRON). 1588 Parke tr. M/endoza's Hist. China 326 They 
haue great store of Maiz,..pompines and mellons. 1640 
Brome Sfaragus Garden i. viil, Pompeons are as gocd 
meat for such a hoggish thing as thou art. 1657 R. Licon 
Barbadoes 33 Pompians of a rare kind, almost as sweet as 
Milions, 1828 W. Irvine Cofwanbus xii. (1848) 1. 380 Melons, ' 
gourds, pompions, and cucumbers. 

y. 1599 R. Garpiner Avtch. Gard. 12 Pumpions, Cucum- 
bers, Beanes and Radish secdes. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 486 
Take Cucumhers, or Pumpions, and set them (here and 
there) among Musk Melons. 1771 Lapy Mary Coxe ¥rxd. 
22 Nov., Yesterday I tasted some bread the half of which 
was made with pumpion. 1796 C. MarsHatt Garden. xv, 
Pumpions are raised on a moderate hot-bed in April or May, 

+ 2. Sometimes applied to the PomrELMOOSE. Ods. 

1677 J. Paiturs tr. Tavernier’s Voy., India i. xxiii. 199 
Coming to Bantain..We had also Mango’s, and a certain 
large Fruit call’d Pompone [erfg. gros fruit qu’ils nomment 
Pompone], red also within, the meat of it being soft and 
spungy, but of an excellent taste. 1704 tr. Jan Niensof's 
East Indies in Churchil’s Voy, 11. 326 The apples call’d 
pompions by the Dutch [ovtg. De vruchten of appelen, pom- 
pelmoesen hy d’onzen .. genoemt],.. grow scarce anywhere 
else in the Indies but in the Isle of Great Java. 

+3. Applied in contempt to a (big) man. Obs, 

1598 Suaks. Dlerry HW. un. ili. 43 We'l vse this vnwhol- 
some humidity, this grosse-watry Pumpion. 1623 FLetTcuer 
Rule a He. v, O here’s another pumpion, the cramm’d 
son of a starv’d usurer. a@ 1625 Fretcurr & Masstncer 
Cust. Country 1. ii, What Should I call thee? Pompeon, 
‘Thou kisse my lady? 

4. +a. atirth. fig. Swelling, big, magniloquent. 

@1670 Hacker Adp. Williams 1. (1692) 120 Without pum- 
pian words and ruffling grandiloquence. 

b. Comb. as pompton-bottle, -twine; pompion 
berry : see quot. 1872. 

1672 tr. Bernier’'s Alem. Gt. Mogul V1. 16 That..the 
servants may easily, with their Pompion-hottles, water them. 
1840 Browninc Sorde/lo 1. 775 Observe a pompion-twine 
afloat. 1872 ScHELE DE VERE Asmericanisms 403 Hack 
herries or Pompion herries..are obtained from a shrub.. 
(Celtis occidentalis), and are sweet and edible. 

Pom pious, obs. f. Pompous. Pompire, pom- 
poire, var. PomE-pear. Pompirk, -pirkin: 
see PoMPERKIN. Pompkin, obs. f. Pumpxin. 


+Pomple, pumple. 0¢s. [Etymology un- 
ascertained.] Some kind of fodder for oxen used 
in the north of England in the 14th century. 

One suggestion is that it was vetches (La¢hyrus sativus) 
still commonly sown with oats as green fodder; another 
that it was a mixture of pease and oats, which was even in 
the 19th c. a common fodder in the district. But the season 
of the year in the one case, and the association with hay 
(czar Jeno) in the other, make difficulties. 

1347 Durham Acc. Kolls (Surtees) 42 [Feb.] In xliij 
travis straminis avenz et xxiij travis de Pomple, emp. pro 
sustentacione Boum, xjs. viijd. [April] In xliij travis 
straminis avenz et xxij travis de Pomple cum feno, xjs, 
Nijd. q%. 1348-9 Zéid. 43 [Feb.] In xlij travis straminis 
x travis de Pomple et feno emp. xvs. Extra Coq. In xxiij 
travis straminis et viij travis de Pomple cum feno empt. pro 
hobus pascendis. ¢1350 /éid. 44 [December] In. .iilj travis 
de Pumple. 1349 #inchale Invent. (Surtees) p. xxxiii, 
xviij qu. vj bus. avenz et pomple. 1394 Farrow & Hear. 
mouth invent. (Surtees) 183 In campis seminatz sunt.. 
Xxxij. acrze frumenti,..1j. acra cum fahis et pisis, x. acra 
avenz et pumpyl. [1900 /V. + Q. oth Ser, VI. 235 A field of 
six acres on.. Bury (or Berry) Court Farm in Cliffe, 
near Rochester, Kent, was long known as ‘ Pompill Croft’, 
-.in a bill in Chancery. .temp. James I,..‘Pumple Croft ’.} 

Pomplemose, variant of PompELMOOSE. | 

Pompless (ppmplés), a. [f. Pomp sé. + -LESS.] 

Without pomp. 
_ 1792 R. CumBertanp Calvary (1803) I]. 7 The cold dust, 
in which J sleep Pompless and from a scornful world with- 
drawn, 1848 Lytton A. Arthur vu. |xii, With burghers in 
his pompless train, 

Pompoleon (pempé'légn).  [a. F. pompoléon 
(Littré); cf. Crtzus Pompoleum, the shaddock, in 
Buisson 1779; app. connected with pompelnroose.] 
A name in some places of the SHADDOCK or 
POMPELMOOSE (Citrits decuumana). 

1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 215/2 Shaddocks.. when they 
arrive at their greatest size they are called Pompoleons, or 
Pomplemousses, 1848 D. W. HorrmeisvErR Trav. Ceylon 
99 Tropical fruits new to me, pompoleons or shaddocks, 
Jainboos, aid mangoes. { 

Pom-pom (pe'mpem’, [From the sound of the 
discharge.] The name given daring the South 
African war, 1899-1902, to the Maxim automatic 
quick-firing gan: sce Maxim 50.2 Also fig., and 
attrib, as pom-pom gun, ammunition. 

1899 Darly News 6 Dec. 5/4 Automatic guns, nicknamed | 
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pom-poms, /did. 26 Dec. 2/3 An automatic gun, which 
Tominy Atkins, with his aptitude for expressive phrases, 
promptly christened ‘Poin! Pom!’ 1900 /é¢d. 5 Mar. 2/3 
Near where the ‘pom-pom’ gun was placed, is the over- 
flowing supply store. /d/d. 25 June 3/3 We secured a 
Hotchkiss gun, 500 rounds of pom-pom ammunition. 1902 
Westm. Gaz. 27 Jan. 1/2 ‘he fact-.has never influenced 
him..towards a modification of his verbal pom-poins. 

Pompon (pempen, |] poipon). Also 8 pong 
pong, pomponne, 8-9 pompoo'n, 9 pompom, 
ponpon, pompone. [a. F. fompon (1725 in 
Hatz.-Darm.) a tuft, top-knot ; of uncertain origin ; 
possibly a collogq. deriv. of fompe, Pomr. 

OF. had fompon, Pompton, but this seems unconnected.] 

1. A jewel or ornament attached to a long pin; 
a tuft or bunch of ribbon, velvet, flowers, threads 
of silk, etc., formerly worn in the hair, or on the 
cap or dress; now worn on women’s and children’s 
hats and shoes, and used to ornament the borders 
of mantles; also, the round tuft on a soldier’s 
or sailor’s cap, the front of a shako, etc. 

3748 Song in Charmer (1751) 11. 51 While you're placing 
a patch, or adjusting pong pong. 1748 Lond. A7ag.(Fairholt), 
Pong-poug, an ornament worn by the ladies in the middle of 
the forepart of their head-dress. Their figures, size, and 
composition are various, such as butterflies, feathers, tinsel, 
coxcomh lace, etc. 1753 Cuesterr. in H/ordd No. 18 P11 
‘How do you like my fompen, papa?’ continued my daughter 
. putting up her hand to her head, and showing me in the 
middle of her hair a complication of shreds and rags of 
velvets, feathers, and ribbands, stuck with false stones of a 
thousand colours. 1754 Mrs. Detanyin Life & Corr, (1861) 
IIl. 300 Lady Letty is to have a very fine sprig of pearl 
diainonds and turquoises for her hair, by way of pomponne, 
1782 Miss Burney Ceci/fa 1. v, A milliner may have sent 
a wrong pompoon. 1826 //ist. Pelham, Mass. (1898) 191 
Voted that the town will furnish the Money to purchase 
Pompons and feathers. 1840 Barnam /ugol. Leg. Ser 1. 
Leech folkest., Pieces of black pointed wire with which, 
in the days of toupees and pompoons, our foremothers were 
wont to secure their fly-caps and head-gear. 1887 Dazly 
News 6 Jan. 3/1 Black gauze dotted over with pompons of 
chenille of about the size of a shilling. 1897 S. Crane in 
Westm, Gaz. 3 May 2/2 ‘The hlue sailor bonnets with their 
red pom-poms. ; 

2. A variety of Chrysanthemum, and of Dahlia, 
bearing small globular flowers. Also atérzd. 

1861 Jorn. Post 12 Nov., The pompons, or dwarf chrysan- 
themums. 1866 77eas. Bot. s.v. Chrysanthemum, Chry- 
santhemums are classed by growers into Large-flowered, 
Anemone-flowered, Pompons, and Anemone-flowered Pom- 
pons, /ééd.s.v. Dahlia, Arace of pompons with remarkably 
small flower-heads has been obtained. 1891 7zses 15 Oct. 
3/5 The four great divisions of show dahlias, cactus dahlias, 
decorative dahlias, and pompons. y 

Hence Po‘mponea a., decked with pompons. 

1753 World No. 22 #7 Exhibiting themselves in public 
places,..patched, painted and pomponed. 1767 Homan of 
Fashion 1. 109 The Head frizzled, egretted, pomponed, 
befeather'd, and berihbon’d all over. 

Pompon, -pone, a pumpkin: see PompPIon. 

Pompoon, Pompose: see Pompon, Pompous. 

Pomposity (pempep'siti). In 5 pomposite., 
[ad. med.L. fomposttas: see Pompous and -1ty.] 
The quality of being pompous. 

+1. Pomp, solemnity. Ods. rare". 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 41 lulius Cesar ordeneide by 
the cownselle of the senate sette in pomposite alle the 
worlde to he dimencionate. ‘ 

2. Display of dignity or importance in deport- 
ment or language; ostentatiousness. (In quot. 


1620 as a mock-title.) 

16z0 SHELTON Quix. (1746) IV. xi. 92 Let not your Pom. 
posity forget to write to me. 1763 in Boswell Yohknson 
25 June, An affectation of pomposity, unworthy of a man of 
genius. 1841 D'Israet Amen. Lit. (1867) 135 Furious 
Latinisms, bristling with polysyllahic pomposity. 1879 
M. Arnotp A/fxed Ess., French Critic on Goethe 302 Some 
acute remarks on the pomposity of diction. 

Pompous (pp"mpas). a. (adv.) Also 5 pomp- 
yus, Sc. pomposs, 5-6 -ouse, 5-8 -ose, 6 -os, 
Se. -us, 6-7 -eous, 6-8 -ious. [=F. pompeux 
full of display (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late 
L. pontpéses pompous, stately, solemn, f. Aompa 
PoMP: see -ouS.] 

1. Characterized by pomp or stately show; magni- 
ficent, splendid; + processional, 

1430-40 Lyn. Bochas vin. xxvi. (MS. Bodl. 263) 2 With a 
gret host, most Pompous in his glorie. 1528 Roy Nede ne 
(title-p.), I will ascende makynge my state so hye That my 
pompous honoure shall never dye. 1561 ‘I. Norton Calvin's 
/nst, WV. xix. (1634) 724 They. .goe in a long pompous shew 
to carrie a Pageant of holy oyle. 1638 Junius /a/nt. 
Ancients 60 The Poets bring..upon a stage..all what is 
pompous, grave, and delightfull. 1720 WaTERLAND Light 
Sevm. 175 Upon this Occasion,.. it pleased God, in the 
most solemn and pompous Manner to proclaim the high 
Dignity of God the Son. 1738 Bircn A/i/ton M.'s Wks. 
1738 I. 47 The pompous Edition of it [Paradise Lost] 
printed by Subscription in 1688. 1841 Evpninstone /77st. 
India 11.342 There was a general fair and many processions 
and other pompous shows, 1896 T. F. Tout £dvw. J, iv. 82 
At the head of a pompous embassy. 

2. Characterized by an exaggerated display of 
self-importance or dignity ; boastful, vain-glorious, 
arrogant; consequential, pretentious, ceremonious ; 
of langtiage: inflated, turgid. 

€1386 Cuaucer Monk's T. 565 Was neuere Capitayn 
vnder akyng..moore pompous in heigh presumpcioun Than 
Oloferne. ¢ 1460 Wisdom 1125 in Alacro Plays, Conforme 
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yow not to pis pompyus glory, But reforme in gostly felynge. 
1529 More Dyaloge u1.Wks.225/2 If they kepe few seruauntes 
we call them nyggardes, If they kepe many we cal them 
pompouse. 1631 WEEVER Anc. Fun. Mon. 785 Coming, 
after a pompous and bragging manner. 1749 CHESTERF. 
Lett. (1792) 11. 311 In spite of all the pompous and specious 
epithets he may assume, 1804 Med. Frud. X11. 108 It has, 
however, often keen dignified with pompous names. 1814 JANE 
Austen Mansf Park viii, Mrs. Rusbworth, a well-meaning, 


civil, prosing, pompous woman, who thought nothing of | 


consequence, but as it related to her own and her son’s 
concerns, 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 118 Tbose who 
spin pompous theories out of nothing. 

comb, 1897 FLaxprau Harvard Episodes 44 In one band 
he carried a pompous looking bottle. 

B. as adv, = POMPOUSLY. 

1754 SHEBBEARE .VWatrtmony (1766) 11. 55 The Earl having 
talked extremely pompous of the Honour and Antiquity of 
his Family. : ; 

Pompously (pe'mpasli), adv. [f. prec. +-L¥2.] 
1. In a pompous manner; with magnificence or 
splendour ; in pomp or state. 

1513 DouGtas /Exeis x1. ii. 53 And bad thai suld tak 
gud kepe and attend, Toleid the pray Ree ordour pompusly. 
1596 Lopce A/arg. Amer. 125 ‘Vheir horses, were all pom- 
pously garnished with golde and siluer. 1737 J. CHAMBER- 
LAYNE St. Ct. Brit. t. 11. (ed. 33) 275 The Benefactor’s Body 
having been pompously buried before in Barbados, was 
yet.. brought over. : ue 

2. With display or parade; with affected dignity ; 
ostentatiously, vauntingly. 

1718 Hickes & Newson 7. Acttlewedl tit. li. 318 Prefer- 
ring Truth and Rizhteousness to all other Considerations 
how Pompiously soever set off. 1847 C. Dronte ¥. Lyre 
viii, This charge which Mr. Brocklehurst has weakly and 
pompously repeated at second-hand. 

Pompousness (pg'mpasnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NEsS.] The quality or condition of being pom- 
pous: see the adj. 

1447 Bokenuam Seyntys (Roxb.) 243 Quoth Agas I sey yt 
for no pompousnesse A jentyl wumman I am as bern 
wytnesse [etc.]. 1583 Goi.pinc Calvin on Dent. clx. 992 If 
wee haue wherewith to maintaine ourselues well, we fall to 
gluttonie, pompousnesse, whoredom, and other loosenesse. 
1660 Jer. Vavtor Duct. Dutit. 1. iv. Rule ii, p14 They 
{Christ’s miracles] had nothing of pompousness and ostenta- 
tion. 1793 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life & HU rit, (1832) I. 
283 The pompousness of this Embassy could not but excite 
the attention of England. 1870 LoweEL. Among my Bhs. 
Ser. 1. /1873) 76 In verse, he had a pomp, which, excellent 
in itself, becaine pompousness in his imitators. 

Pompyll: sce Pomety a, 

!} Pomum ‘péu-mim). Lot, Obs. [L., = fruit of 
any kind; in tmned.L. an apple.) = Pose 1b. 

1760 J. Lee /utrod, Bot... vi.(1765) 14 Pominm, is a fleshy 
or pulpy Pericarpium without Valve, containing a Capsule. 
1785 Martyn Nousseau’s Bot, xxviii. (1794) 451 They all 
agree in..a pomnm for a fruit. 

Pomyce, pomys, obs. forms of PuMIcE, 

Pon, obs, f. Pan 56.1, Pawn 56,1 (at Chess), 
Poxp, Poxe®, Ponade, -ado, obs. ff. PANADE ?, 
Panapa. Ponard, obs. form of Pon1arb. 

Ponce (pogns). ‘sfeng. [perh. from Pounce z.] 
(See quots.) 

[1861 Mayvuew Lond, Labour III. 354/1 The ‘ pounceys’, 
(the class I have alluded to as fancy-men, called ‘ pounceys ’ 
by my present informant).] 1872 Clerkenwell News 27 Jan., 
Prostitutes, or their ‘ ponces‘ or bullies. 1888 /’a// Mall G. 
13 Oct. 3/1 The ruffians who form the rank and file of the 
predatory gangs, are almost always the bullies or ‘ ponces ' 
of prostitutes. ; a 

|| Ponceau (ponsd). [F. (OF. pounce! poppy, 
12th c. in klatz.-Darm.).] The bright red colour 
of the corn poppy. Also the name of a coal-tar 
dye of red colour. 

1835 Ladie* Cabinet Feb. 135 Those [flowers] of che 
colour. .are now superseded by ponceau, which has a muc 
better effect by candle-light. 1861 J. brown /lore Subhs., 
Afyst. (1882) 131 A gown of rich ponceau satin. 1885 
Goopate Physiol. Bot. (1892) 19 [Name of the dye] Ponceau, 

Poncelet (pp‘nslét). [After J. V. Poncelet, 
a French mathematician, 1788-1867.] <A unit for 
measuring the rate of expenditure of energy, equal 
to 100 kilogrammeters per second. 

Poncer, Ponchion, obs. ff. Pouncer, PuNcHION. 

Poncho (pgntfo, pgnfe). Also 8 puncho, 
pancho, 9 poncha, ponche. [a. S. Amer.-Sp. 
poncho, a. Araucanian poncho, pontho. (Sce Febres 
Dict. Araucanian 1765, repr. 1883, Granada Vocaé. 
Rioplatense, Montcvideo 1890.)] A South American 
cloak, consisting of an oblong piece of cloth with 
a slit in the middle for the head; hence applied 


to similar garments worn elsewhere: see quot. 1849. 

1748 Earthquake of Pere iii. 287 The Men instead of 
the Poncho havea Surtout made likeasack. 1768 J. Byron 
Narr. Patagonia 174 A puncho, which is a square piece of 
cloth, generally in stripes of different colours, with a slit in 
the middle of it wide enough to let their heads through. 
1783 Jusramonn tr. Raynals Hist. Judies IV. 207 The 
savages supply it [Chili] chiefly with the Pancho. 1844 
G. Doop /extile Manuf, iv. 137 The ‘poncho’, or South 
American cloak, of which specimens are to be seen in the 
smart shops of some of our London tailors. 1849 ///ustr. 
Lond. News 5 May 296/2 One of the chief novelties of the 
season, suitable for promenading or for evening wear, is the 
Poncho, a description of shawl mantilla, somewhat re- 
sembling, in shape, the mantilla worn by the Spantsh 
senoras. 1869 If, A. Parkes Pract. [/ygicne (ed. 3) 323 The 
poncho is a piece of oilcloth with a slit in the centre, 
through which the head is put. 1887 J. Batt Mat. in S. 
Amer. 179 A genuine poncho woven by the Indian women. 
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b. aétrit., as poncho-ma‘ttress, a poncho 
adapted for use as a mattress. 

1862 Catal. /nternat. Exhiéb, 11. xt. 26 Granulated cork 
poncho- mattress. . 

Hence Ponchoed a. [-ED 2], wearing a poncho. 

1gor Sin M. Conway Bolivian Andes xxv. 289 The sun 
shining on this field of ponchoed natives. 

Poncho(‘u)n, ponchong, obs. ff. PuNcHEON. 

Pond (pend), sb. Also 4-7 ponde, 4-s poond(e, 
pounde, 5 poynde, 5-6 pownde, (7 pon); dal. 
7-9 pownd, gpound. [ME. onde, app. a variant 
of Pounp sd.2, which is commonly used in the 
same sense in Sc., and Eng. dialects.] 

1. A small body of still water of artificial forma- 
tion, its bed being either hollowed out of the soil 
or formed by embanking and damming up a natura] 
hollow. Often described according to its use, etc., 
as a compensation-pond (for a canal, etc.), duck- 
pond, fish-pond, mill-pond, parish or village pond, 
skating- or curling-fond, etc. Formerly often sfec. 
= fish-pond. 

a1300 AK. Horn 1173 (Laud MS.) My net hys ney 
honde In a wel fayr ponde [Hart. A/S. hende.. pende; 
Camby, MS. stronde), 1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) I. 69 
Wateres fallynge of be hi3zest hill of Paradys makep a grete 
ponde [aguae lacnm efficiunt). 1388 Wvcuir Ps. cxiii{?). 8 
Which turnede a stoon in to pondis {z». a poond; 1382 
poolis) of watris. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xi. xiv. 
(1495) 447 A ponde is water gaderyd to fedynge of fysshe, 
though ofte gaderynge of water wythout fysshe be callyd 
ponde bycontrary meanynge. c142§ Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
652/35 Hoe starnum, poynde. ¢ 1450 Pod. Pocwts Rolls) II. 
228 Hit is a shrewde pole, pounde, or a welle, Tbat drownythe 
the dowghty, and bryngethe hem abeere. 1483 Cath. Angel, 
286/1 A Poonde, .. piscina, stagnum, viuarium. 1552 
Hv toet, Ponde for fyshe, ducana, ene: - Ponde to washe 
shepe in, frotatica pisctua, 1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxviii. 
1197 Near to the foot..it makes alittle pon, Which in a little 
space converteth wood to stone. 1622 CALLis Stat, Sewers 
(1647) 60 A Pond is a standing Ditch cast by labor of mans 
hand in his private grounds for his private use,..but a Pool 
is a low plat of ground by nature, and is not cast by mans 
hand. 1676 Lapy CHawortH in 12th Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm, App. Vv. 34 Drownded by the breaking of ice upon 
a pond where he was sliding. 1684 G. MeRiIToN Praise 
Yorks. Ale 132 Our awd meer is slidden into th’ pownd. 
1756-7 tr. Keysler’s Trav. (1760) IV. 346 A large pond, or 
ditch, on the east side of the city wall being drained, 
1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk. s.v. Pounded, A 
muill-pound is the backwater which is held in reserve for the 
supply of the mill. 1880 Miss Drappon ¥usé as [ am ii, 
The pond and tbe fountain were as old as tbe house. 


b, Locally in England (esp. in Surrey), also in 
New England, etc., applied to a natural pool, tarn, 
mere, or small lake; in colonial use also to a pool 


in a river or stream. 

1480 Caxron Descr. Brit. 6 Ther is a grete ponde that 
conteyneth Ix ilondes. 1765 T. Hutcuinson //st. Mass. 
I. 459 The Nipnets .. were seated npon some lesser rivers 
and lakes or large ponds, more within the continent. 1809 
Kennact 77az, II. 39 Valleys and hollows that contain 
small streams, and Iakes or pools, in New England always 
denominated fonds. 1835 rans. Zool. Soc, Lond. 1. 234 
A tranquil part of the river, such as the colonists call a 
‘pond’, 1g00 G. C. Broprick Jem. 4& Fupress. xiv. 304 
The county of Surrey, with.,its numerous heaths, its lonely 
tarns modestly called ‘ ponds’, its hollow lanes. 

ce. fransf, and fig. 

1526 Tixpate Rev, xix. 20 These bothe were cast into a 
ponde off fyre burnynge with brymstone. 1555 R.Ssitiu in 
Foxe A. & ATL. (1583) 1697/1 That I may passe out of this 
ponde, Wherein I am opprest. 1792 A. Youn Trav, France 
65 His pond of quicksilver is considerable, containing 25olb. 

2. Applied fg. or hnmorously to the sea, esp. 
the Atlantic Ocean; cf. TLERRING-POND. 

1641 Time's Alterationsin N. Wallington otices Chas, f 
(1869) HI. App. 306 It seems that you have taken flight over 
the great Pond, pray what newes in England? 1665 Sir T. 
Henserr 7rav. (1677) 34 Through this Womb of moisture 
the great pond of ite Vorld (as Bishop Hall terms the 
Ocean), 1780 Royal Gas. (N.Y.) 22 Jan., Then Hag was 
sent across the Pond To take her in the rear, Sir. 1832 
Motiv Corr, (1889) I. ii, 11, 1 should have been very sorry 
to have crossed the Atlantic (or the pond, as the sailors call 
it) without a single storm. 1864 THorEau Cafe Cod x. (1894) 
329 It is but a step from the glussy surface of the Herring 

*onds to the big Atlantic Pond where the waves never 
cease to break. 1902 Oxting (U.S.) June 345/1 [They] 
have hardly sustained their reputation on either side of the 
big pond. 

3. In a canal: = Pounn sé.? q.v. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as pond-beetle, -carp, 
-dregs, -earth, -maker, -mud, -mussel, -side, 
-waler; pond-apple, a small tree (Azorna lauri- 
folia) of the W. Indies and Gulf States, or its 
fruit (Cert. Dict. 1890); pond-barrow: see 
quot.; pond-bay, a dam; + pond-caster, one 
who digs out ponds; pond-dogwood, the Button- 
bush of N. America (Cephalanthus occidentalis) ; 
pond-duck, the wild duck; pond-fish, (a) a ftsh 
usually reared ina pond, as the carp; (4) sfec. 
in U.S.,a fish of the genus Lomotis or Lepomis, 
a sunfish or pond-pcrch; pond-head, a bank or 
dam which confines a pond; pond-hunter, a 
naturalist who investigates pond-life ; pond-land, 
marsh, fen-Jand; pond-life, the animals, esp. the 
invertebrata, that live in ponds or stagnant water ; 
pond-lily, a water-lily, as the yellow Mzphar 
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/utea, or the N. American species JV. advena, or the 
white Aymphea alta; pond-perch = pond-fish (b); 
pond-pickerel = PickEREL! b; pond-pine, see 
PINE 56.22; pond-shrimp, a fairy shrimp (FAIRY 
C. 2); pond-snail, any freshwater snail inhabiting 
ponds; pond-spice, a N. Amer. shrub (Z2¢sea or 

Tetranthera geniculata) growing in sandy swamps 
(Miller Plant-2. 1884); pond-tortoise, -turtle 
(7. S.), any freshwater tortoise of the family 
Emydide ; a terrapin or mud-turtle; pondwort, 
knight’s p., Water-soldier (Stratzofes) ; + pond- 
yard, a yard containing a fish-pond or ponds. 

1845 Statist. Acc. Scotl. X1V. Koss-shire 254 On the 
north-west side of Knock-farril is a circular enclosure or 
ting, formed of small stones, having the earth somewhat 
scooped out in the interior... They are not unlike the *pond- 
barrows of Wales...The common people call them fairy- 
folds. 1863 Smites /udust. Biog. 32 Dams of earth, called 
‘*pond-bays', were thrown across watercourses. 1602 Buy. 
Jord Reg. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) Varr. Collect. 1. 166 [Wages 
for the day] For a *Bondcaster..iij. 1655 /dfd. 172 For 
a Pondcaster v4. 1778 (W. MarsHatt] A/inutes Agric., 
Obdserv, 22 *Pond-dregs laid on a clayey Meadow, in 
November, are of no obvious service. 1774 Go.psm. Vat. 
Hist, V1. 129 *Pond-ducks.. have a straight and narrow 
bill, a small hind toe, and a sharp pointed train. a 1677 
Hare Prim. Orig. Alan. it. ix, 208 Carps, Tench, and 
divers other *Pond-fish. 1567 in F. J. Baigent Crondal 
Rec. (1891) 166 Mylles, weares, myldammes, brydges, 
pondes, and *ponde heades within the same mannor. 1821 
Crare Vill. Minstr. 11. 24 On the sloping pond-head. 1896 
Daily News 12 Dec. 6/2 Kept in captivity..in the *pond- 
hunter’s aquarium. 1686 15¢ Cent. Hist. Springfield (1899) 
II. 270 Twenty acres..of *Pond or Low Land by the Way 
to Hadley. 1886 E. A. Butcer (¢/t/e) *Pond Life. 1778 
J. Carver Trav. N. Amer, 167 The lake is covered. .with 
the large *pond-lily. 1845-so Mrs. Lincotn Lect. Sot. 269 
The white Pond lily. .isa splendid. .plant. 1632-3 Canferd. 
Marr. Licences (MS.), William Cook of Hollingbourne, 
*pondmaker. 1707 Mortimer //xs6. (1721) 11.79 You must 
cool the Mould about the Roots with * Pond-mud and Cow- 
dung. 1&s5§ Kincstry Glancus (1878) 67 The Common 
*Pond-Mussel (Anodon Cygneus). 1621 Lapy M. Wrotn 
Urania 471 By a *Pond side, where the Stagge had taken 
soile. 1889 Mary FE. Bamrorp Up 4 Down Lrooks 50 
*Pond-snails .. surrounded by dancing beetles. 1896 Ly- 
DEKKER Roy. Nat. /Tist. V. 68 The *pond-tortoises differ 
hy having the toes fully webbed, and also by the more 
tlongated tail. 1896 List Anim. Zool. Soc. 556 Emys orbi- 
cularis\Liun,), European Pond-tortoise. 1633 I’. James oy, 
45 This *pond-water had a..Iothsome smell, 1875 Huxcey 
& Martin Z£lem, Brot, (1883) 47 Chara flourishes in pond- 
water under the influence of sunlight. 1578 Lyre Dodoens 
1. ci. 143 Knights *Pondeworte, 1485 in Willis & Clark 
Cambridge (1886) 1}. 235 Pro firma Piscarii vocat’ le *pond- 

yarde per annum xv*. 1796 Sforting Mag. VII. 142 He.. 

uilt Verulam House, close by the pond-yard. 

Pond pend),v. [f. Ponn sd. See also Pound z.] 

l. ¢rans. To hold éack or dam wp (a stream) 
into or as into a pond; to pound. 

1673 1st Cent, Hist. Springfield \U.S.) (1899) IT. 119 Pro- 
vided it be not prejudiciall to the high way nor to any mans 
propriety by ponding up of water. 1694 /é/d. 283 [le] did 
desire, .the stream of Pacowseek Brooke to set a Saw mil 
on, and the Low land for ponding. 1742 De Foe's Tour 
Gt. Brit. (ed. 3) 1. 319 Another Flood-gate.. ponds the whole 
River [I-xe], so as to throw the waste Water, over a strong 
Stone Weir, into its natural Chanel. 1840 Eurd. Hudl 
Docks Commnt. 139 The water was ponded above the North 

bridge. 1865 Cann Scen. & Geel. Scot. vii. 200 ‘The mass 
of ice which choked up the mouth of Glen Spean, and 
ponded back the water. 1894 Sir C. Moncriere in Work. 
ing Men's Coll. Frnt. Dec, 130 Drop-gates, to be kept 
down during low Nile so as to pond up the water. 

Sig. 1810 Br. Correston 1st Repl. Edin. Rev. Mem. 
(1851) 299 By so doing, we.. pond back the wealth which 
ought to circulate through a thousand ducts and channels. 

2. intr, Of water, etc.: To form a pool or pond; 
to collect by being hcld back. 

1857 Rusktn £lem, Drawing i. 35 The use of turning the 
paper upside down is to neutralise the increase of darkness 
towards the bottom of the squares, which would otherwise 
take place from the ponding of the colour. 1893 H. M. 
Witson in Whitéy Gaz. 3 Nov. 3/7 So that no sewage can 
pond in the channels or escape from them. 

+3. trans. a. To conftne in a pond. b. To 
dip or submerge in a pond. Ods. rave. 

1589 Warner 21/6. Eng. v. xxvii. 120 ‘The Citizens, like 
ponned Pykes, The lessers feede the greate. 1657 J. WaT1s 
Dipper Sprinkled 107 You ran out to the Anabaptist to be 
dipt and laver’d in a Pond, or to be ponded and plunged at 
Laver [in Essex). 

Hence Ponded /f/. a.; Po'nding v6/. sé. 

1589 Ponned {see sense 3], 1673 Ponding [see sense 1]. 
1697 R. Peirce Bath Alem. . i. 251 There is .. some 
Ponded Water also in the little Ditches. 1830 Lyett 
Princ. Geol. 1. 291 The ponding back..of this great body 
of fresh-water. 1838 Mary Howitt Sirds § Fl, Heron 
xxxv, Where mountain-torrents run and moan, Or ponded 
waters sleep. 1857 Ponding [see sense 2]. 1900 Wests. 
Gaz. 10 July 1/3 The cutting of a channel .. set free at first 
an enormous quantity of ponded-up water. — 

Pond, -e, obs. forms of Pounb, weight, etc. 

Pondage (pp‘ndédz). [f. Ponp sd.+-acE. See 
also PounpAGE.] Storage or ponding of water; 
the capacity of a pond or dam for holding water. 

1877 J. ‘I. Fannine Water-Supply Engineering iv. 68 
3asins having limited pondage or available storage of rain- 
fall. 1885 Seuttary Engineer 24 Dec. 80/1 The stream was 
surveyed, and the survey demonstrated the practicability of 
pondage far beyond the necessities of city supply. 

Pondage, obs. form of Pounnacg. 

+ Ponder, s2.! Ods. [f. PonpeR v. to weigh, 


PONDER. 


or ?immed. f. L. pondus, ponder- weight. (No 
corresponding sb. is recorded in F.)] Weight, 
heaviness; in quot. 1613, a heavy blow. 

21477 Norton Ord, Alch. v. in Ashm. Theat. Chem. 
Brit. (1652) 58 For God made all things, and set it sure, In 
Number, Ponder, and in Measure. 1613 Heywoop Sz/ver 
Age m.i. Wks. 1874 IIf, 142 Il'e lay so huge a ponder on 
thy skull. 1621 G. Sanbys Ovid's J/et. 1x. (1626) 175 The 
rock .. By his owne ponder firmely fortifi'd. 1631 J. Done 
Polydoron 201 To sustaine the hodies ponder and grossnesse. 

+ Ponder, sé.2 Obs. rave. [f. PONDER v.] An 
act of pondering (or ? something to ponder on). _ 

1788 Mme. D'Arsiay Diary 11 Jan., He. .soon after took his 
leave, not without one little flight to give me for a ponder. 

Ponder, -dre, 54.3: see PouNDER 1, 

Ponder (pendas), v. Also 4 poundre, pun- 
dre, 4-6 pondre, 5 -yr, punder (also 9 da/.), 6 
pondur. [ME.a. OF. pouder-er (14th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), F. poudérer to weigh, poise, ad. L. Zon- 
derarve to weigh, f. poudus, porder- weight. ] 

+1. zvanzs. ‘To ascertain the weight of ; to weigh. 
In quot. ¢ 1470 absol. Also fig. Obs. 

¢1470 Harpine Chron. cxvi. vill, Vnegally he pondred 
then and peysed. 1532 Fritu J/irror Wks. (1829) 263 If 
all men living were pondered in one balance. 1547 BoorDE 
Brev, Health Pref. 2b, To ponder and way the dregges or 
porcions the whiche ought to be ministred. 1645 UssHer 
Body Div. 203 A Rule, Line, Square, Measure, and Ballance, 
wherehy must be framed, ordered, measured, and pondered, 

+ 2. Of a thing: To weigh (so much), to amount 


in weight to. Ods. 

1524 in G. Oliver Hist. ColZ, (1841) App. 17 On [chales]}.. 
all goolde, with the Patent of goolde ponderyng 15 0z. rodwt. 
1553 /zv. Ch. Goods (Surtees, No. 97) 89 Two hells, pondryng 
hy estymacion seven hundreds. 
sylver, pondring 1iij unces. 

+3. To estimate or judge the worth, value, or 
amount of; to estimate, appraise, value. Ods. 

¢1330 R. Bruxne Chron. (1810) 110 Pe date of Ihesu 
pundred, pat men tellis bi, A bousand & a hundred & sex 
& pritti. 1387 Trevisa Higdex (Rolls) VII. 155 Eche man 
dede aught to be poundred or demed after be entencioun of 
hym pat dop. ¢1435 B. Burcu Cafo in Herrig’s Archiv 
(1906) CXV. 308 Peise nat the gifte, ne pondre nat the pris. 
a 1483 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. (1790) 23 To pondyr the 
dayes of grete festes with the dayes of abstinence. 1566 
Painter Pal. Pleas. 1. 44 Vertues are not to he pondered 
hy the sexe or kinde hy whom they he done, hut hy the 
chaste and honest minde. 

4. To weigh (a matter, words, etc.) mentally; to 
give due weight to and consider carefully; to 


think over, meditate upon. 

1380 Wycur Sed. Wks. III. 433 3it_pei pondren hlas- 
phemye in among pis apostasye. ¢1qz0 Lypc. Assembly of 
Gods 134 Consydre thys mater and ponder my cause. 1512 
in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) 4 Y..pray yow 
iiij arhitrors to pondre the seying. @1662 Heyun Laud 
ul. 244 The cause being heard, and all the Allegations on 
both sides exactly pondered, his Majesty .. gave Sentence. 
1697 DryDEN <Z:xefd 1. 789 The modest queen. .Ponder’d 
the speech, then hriefly thus replies. 1832 Ht. Martineau 
Demerara i. 13 Alfred pondered the matter as he went 
home. 1900 Mortey Cromwell vy. iv. 418 He and the 
council had already pondered the list of members returned 
to the parliament. 

b. with 047. clause. 

1380 Wyciir IVks. (1880) 456 Pei ponderen wip pis 
suspending pat pey don it for rijtwisenesse to teche curatis 
obedience. 1519 /nterl. Four Elements in Hazl. Dodsley 
I. 7 Which in his mind hath ofttimes pondered, What 
numher of hooks..be made and imprinted. 1587 TursBeErv. 
Trag. T. (1837) 151 Pondring in his thought To howe 
extreme a poynt by wyle Of Rosmond he was hrought. 
1848 W. H. Key tr. £. Blanc's Hist. Ten Y. 1. 119 [He] 
at that very instant, was pondering only how he might save 
that monarch's crown. 1855 Prescott PAilip //, 1.1. viii. 
116 The government should ponder well whether the prize 
would be worth the cost. 

ec. To find or make out by pondering. rare. 

1816 H. Ker 7vav. 117 Expecting he should have to 
ponder his way through wilderness on foot. 

5. inir. To consider, meditate, reflect ; to think 
deeply or seriously 072, muse over. 

1605 Suaks. Lear ut. iv. 24 This tempest will not giue me 
leaue to ponder On things would hurt me more. 1697 
Dryoex Excid 1. 311 Pondering thus on human miseries. 
1791 Cowver Odyss. xx. 30 So he from side to side roll'd, 
pondering deep. 1832 Tennyson (enone 165 Here she 
ceased, And Paris ponder’d, and I cried, ‘ O Paris, Give it to 
Pallas!’ 1840 Dickens Sarn. Rudge xxxi, Pondering on 
his unhappy lot. 1881 Besant & Rice Chafl. of Flect 1. 
10 A message from the dead, to keep and ponder over? 

+ 6. trans. To support the weight or severity of, 


to bear. Obs. rare. 

61485 Dighy Myst. (1882) 1v.217 For our faithe & fidelitee, 
He ponderite the rigore Off his passion. 

Hence Po:ndering vé/. sb. 

1535 CoverDALr. 2 A/acc. xii. 43 He had some consideracion 
& pondringe of y? life y' is afterthis tyme. 1809 W. Invinc 
Kuickero. (title-p.) The unutterahle ponderings of Walter 
the Doubter. 

Ponderable (pe'ndorab’l), a. (sb.) [ad. late 
L. ponderabif’s that may be weighed: see Ponprn 
v. and -ABLE. Cf. F. pomdérable (15-16th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] Capable of being weighed ; having 
appreciable weight. 

1646 Sir T. Drowns Psevd, Ep. wi. xxvii. 177 If the bite 
of an Aspe will kill within an houre, yet the impression 
scarce visible, and the poyson communicated not ponderable. 
1794 G. Apams Nat. 4 Lap. Philos. 1. xi. 448 Water con- 
stitutes the ponderable part of all acriform fluids, 1860 


bid, 92 One chalise of 
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Maury Pays. Geog. Sea (Low) ii. § 120 All substances, 
whether ponderahle or imponderable. 1881 ARMsTRONG in 
Nature XX1V.450/1 In the ponderable application of falling 
water in hydraulic machines. 


b. fig. Capable of being mentally weighed ; 


appreciable. 

1813 W. Tavtor in Afouthly Rev. LXXI. 306 Still it is 
ponderable in the scales of criticism. 1884 Symonps Shaks. 
Pred. ix. 361 Any ponderable qualities of craftsmanship. 

B. as sé. Asubstance or object having weight; 


pé. heavy articles. 

1856 Kane Arct. Exfl. I. viii. 85 Put out all our hoats 
and filled them with ponderables alongside. 

Hence Ponderabi‘lity, [= F. pondérabilité], 
Po‘nderableness, weight, heaviness. 

1846 Farapay £xf. Res. xlix. 368 Let us not he confused 
hy the ponderahility and gravitation of heavy matter. 1846 
Worcester, Ponderableness. 1890 R. H. Hutton Newsan 
v. (1891) 61 The ponderability of the atmosphere. 


Ponderal (pp:ndaral), a. [f. L. pondus, ponder- 
weight +-AL: cf. L. pomderale place where weights 
were kept, in origin neuter of an adj. *pouderalis ; 
also mod.F. poxdéra/ relating to weight (a neolo- 
gism in Littré).] Of or pertaining to weight; de- 
termined or estimated by weight. 

1674 JeaKE Arith. (1696) 89 Whether by confounding the 
Attick and Roman Sextaries, or the Pounds Mensural or 
Ponderal,..I know not. 1705 ARBUTHNOT Ox Cotzs (1727) 20 
Thus did the money Drachma in process of time decrease: 
but all the while we may suppose the ponderal Drachma to 
have continued the same. 1880 CLeminsHaw Wurtz’ Atom. 
The. 322The atomic weights. . only express ponderal relations. 

Ponderance (ppndarins). [f. L. ponder-are 
or F. pondérer (see PONDER UV.) +-ANCE.] Weight; 
gravity, importance. So Po-nderancy, weight, 
weightiness; Ponderant [= F. pomdérant (15th 
c.)]: see quot.; Po-nderary a., = PoNDERAL. 

181z W. Taytor in Monthly Rev. LXVIII. 503 The 
hallanced *ponderance of opinion under Julian. 1881 Dur- 
FIELD Don Quiz. 1. 468 Which of my exploits are of greater 
ponderance in this history? 1676 H. More Remarks 44 
The virtue of this twelve pound perpendicular *ponder- 
ancy is felt entire still. 1768-74 Tucker Z¢. Nad. (1834) I. 
122 He will distinguish the glare of tinsel from the ponder- 
ancy of gold. 1656 tr. Hobbes’ Elem. Philos. (1839) 351 
The hody which presses is called the *ponderant. 1845 
StocgueterR Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 41 The unit of the 
British Indian *ponderary system is called the tola. It 
weighs 180 grains English troy weight. 

+ Ponderate, f//.a. Obs. [ad. L. ponderalus, 
pa. pple. of poxderare to weigh: see PoxveER v.] 
Weighed: = PonDERATED, (Const. as pa. pple.) 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) VI. 347 Theire intencions he 
ponderate afore Allemy3hty God. /é7d. VII. 155 Everyche 
operacion or dede of manawe to he ponderate [//4ra7z] after 


the intencion of the doer. 
Ponderate (pg‘ndareit), v. [f. L. ponderat-, 


ppl. stem of foxderare: see prec. and -ATE 3.] 

L. zztr. a. To have weight or heaviness; to be 
heavy, to weigh. +b. To weigh down, press 
down, ‘ gravitate’ (ods.). 

1639 Stantey Hist. Philos. xu. (1701) §77/1 The Center, 
towards which, all things that ponderate are directed in a 
streight line. 1664 Power ExZ. Philos. it 103 The Ayr.. 
also ponderates, and is heavy, in itsown Atmosphere. 1698 
W. Cuitcot Evil Thoughts iti. (1851) 29 The soul. .therehy 
--ponderates towards God. 1730 Savery in P&il. Trans. 
XXXVI. 321 This must make it apparently .. to ponderate 
less, as is the Case of Stilliards. 1775 Fatcx Day's Diving 
Vessel 14 ‘The upper column of water ponderating down. 
wards. 1789 T. Taytor Proclus’ Comm, UL. 3 We desire it 
may he granted .. that things equally heavy, from equal 
lengths, will equally ponderate. 1864 CarLyLe Fredk. Gt. 
XVI. xiv. (1872) VI. 300 To ponderate or preponderate there. 

+ 2. trazs. To weigh down, press down; to in- 


fluence, bias. Ods. 

1670 Baxter Cure Ch.-Div. 156 His opinion,..or secret 
affection, doth hyas and ponderate his mind, more to one 
side than to the other. 1709 Mrs. Maney Secret Mei. 
(1720) II. 232 Those persons .. put Favour and Corruption 
in the Ballance, ponderating the Scale, not as they ought, 
but as they will. 

+3. Zrans. To weigh in the mind, ponder. Ods. 

1513 Jas. LV Leé. to Hen. VIII in Hall Chron. (1548) 30 
The greate wronges and vnkyndnes done hefore to vs and 
our lyeges we ponderate. 1560 Rottanp Cré. Venus 1. 760 
Thay .. Ponderat weill the falt superlatiue. 1626 Jackson 
Creed vin. xil. § 8 If wee ponderate St Luke’s relation of 
his agony aright. 1752-3 A. Murpuy Gray’s-Lin Fru, 
No. 18 They is to ponderate how far they agrees. 

+b. zztr. (with 072, 2por). Obs. 

a 1652 J. Smiru Sed. Disc. ix. 483 They ordinarily ponder- 
ate and deliberate upon every thing more than how it 
becomes them to live. 

4. /rans. To estimate the importance or value of; 
to appraise. rare. 

a 1649 Drumm. or Hawtn. Answ. to Objections, Wks. 
(1711) 214 The haseness of the deed would be ponderated. 
1868 Contemp. Rev. UX. 39 Mr. Lowe ‘ ponderates’ (as he 
says) education more by the value of the thing learnt than 
by the value of the process in learning. /éid. 41 The 
attempt to ‘ ponderate’ various kinds of learning. 

Hence Po-nderated, Ponderating ff/. ad/s. 

1892 Harper's Mag. Sept. 505/2 Sarcey's ponderated 
common-sense prose, 1890 Cezt. Dict., Ponderating sinker. 

Ponderation (ppndaré'fan). [ad. L. fozdera- 
liénem,n. of action f. ponderare: see PONDER 2, 
So ¥. pondération (1519 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Weighing; balancing; adjustment of weight. 
Also fig. 


PONDEROSITY. 


1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 166 Upon an immediate 
ponderation, we could discover no sensible difference in 
weight. 1658 — //ydriot. ii. (1736) 26 The common Fraud 
of selling Ashes by Measure and not hy Ponderation. 1706 
Art of Paint. (1744) 28 In the Attitudes, the Ponderation 
and the Contrast are foundedin nature. @ 1735 ARBUTHNOT 
(J.), The quantity of perspired matter, found hy pondera- 
tion. 1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. iii. 1. 408 The pondera- 
tion of air, the fixation of mercury. 1849 Fraser's Mag. 
XL. 608 A juster ponderation of property would increase 
its value hy promoting its stability. 1866 Mitt in Adzz. 
Rev. CXXILL. 303 After a comparison and ponderation of 
evidence. 1875 Poste Gaius 1v. Comm. (ed. 2) 538 The 
numeration, ponderation, or mensuration of the principal. 

2. Mental weighing (of the importance of a 
matter); grave consideration or meditation; pon- 
dering. Now rave or Obs. 

1556 J. Hevwoop Spider & F. vi. 43 Weing this thing in 
ponderashin, In hering of him what equaltie ye show. 1604 
T. Waicut Passions v1. 346 Most of those meanes. .require 
a certaine meditation and ponderation. 1683 E. Hooker 
Pref. Pordage'’s Alystic Div. 12 The consideration and 
ponderation of which.. maketh mee not so promptly to 
approve [etc.]. 1711 in 10¢4 Rep. /tist. AJSS. Comm. App. 
v. 110 Your nicest pénderation ought to be imploy'd. 

+3. Gravitation. Obs. rare. 

1661 BoyLe E-xamex (1682) 95 Ponderation 1s an endeavour 
every way hy right lines into the centre of the earth. 

4. The fact of weighing more ; preponderance. 

1873 F. Har A/od. Eng. 35 It is not the ponderation of 
personal evidence for or against a word that should accredit 
or discredit it. 

+ 5. Something that adds weight. Odés. 

1609 Sir E. Hosy Let. to 7. Higgins 74 Who with a 
Catalogue of great names, with Ponderations, and Con- 
siderations thinke to beard the truth. 1620 Bp. Hatt Hon. 
Mar. Clergy i. xiii, Because his heart told him how light 
these proofes were, he layes in the scales with them certaine 
graue ponderations. 

+ Ponderative, 2. Obs. rare. [f. L. pon- 
derit-, ppl. stem of fonder-dre to weigh: see 
-ATIVE.] Given to weighing mentally or judicially. 

1610 Hearey tr. Vives’ Comm. St. Aug. Citie of God 
(1620) 354 We haue the minde and the ponderatiue iudgment 
of reason. 

Ponderer (prndarai). [f. PonpeR v. + -ER}.] 
One who ponders. 

1538 Exyor Dict, Pensit{atjor, a ponderer or wayer. Ver- 
borum pensitatores sublilissinit, the mooste suhtyll pon- 
derers of wordes. 1654 WuHiTLock Zootomia 149 The 
Ponderer and shaper of his Discourses. 1824 Scotr SZ. 
Ronan's x, He made an attempt to attract the attention of 
the silent and sullen ponderer. 

Pondering, ///. 2. [f. Ponvery. + -1Ne2.} 
That ponders ; meditative, thoughtful. 

1680 Evetyn Diary 18 Apr., He is a sober, wise, judicious, 
and pondering person. 1813 Byron Sr. Abydos 1. ii, His 
pensive cheek and pondering brow Did more than he was 
wont avow. 

Hence Po'nderingly adv., in a pondering way. 

1647 Hammonp Power of Keys ii. 14 When he reades the 
Scripture more ponderingly. 1870 Morris Zarthly Par. 
II]. 1v. 318 And going ponderingly She noted her grey 
shadow slim to see. 

+ Ponde‘rity. Os. rave—°. [ad. L. ponderitas 
(Attius) weight.] = PonDERosiITy. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Ponderity, weightiness, heaviness, 
ponderosity. 1775 in Asn. 

+ Ponderize, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. pondus, 
ponder- weight + -1ZE.) ¢vazs. To weigh. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav, 150 The sheepe are sweete, 
and fattest in the taile, whose weight oft ponderizes twenty 
pound, and many times their whole hody [ed. 1665 and may 
well ballance the rest of the carcass]. [1656 BLount, Poxderize, 
to ponder, weigh, poise, or consider. (//erd. Trav.)] 

Ponderling. zozce-wd. [f. PONDERv.+-LING!: 
cf. suckling, foundling.| A child that is weighed. 

1860 READE Cloister & H. xxxvi, The child was weighed, 
and yelled as if the scale had been the font...She hushed 
her ponderling against her bosom, and stood aloof watching, 
whilst another woman hrought her child to scale. 

Ponderment (pndeimént). [f. PosDER v. + 
-MENT.] Pondering, cogitation, thought. 

21763 Byrom Robbery of Cambridge Coach xii, In deep 
and serious Ponderment I watch’d the Motions of his next 
Intent. 1898 Ménie M. Dowtr Crook of Bough 20 Her 
lips folded too tight, her cheeks sucked to the bollows of 
indecision, ponderment, and perplexity. 

Ponderomo tive, 2. Physics. [f. L. ponds, 
ponder- weight, after edeciromolive.) That tends 
to move a weight ; weight-moving. 

1884 tr. Clausius in P&:d, AZag. Jan. 59. 1884 Huiccs 
Magn. Dyn. Electr. Mech. 272 The other ponderomotive 
force which the rotating helix experiences from its magnetic 
iron core..further depends upon the magnetic moment of 
the iron core. 

+ Pondero:se, 2. Obs. rare. [ad. L. fonde- 
vosus heavy, weighty, f. pordus, Ponder-: see -OSE.] 
Weighty, ponderous, huge. 

[c 1400, 1485: see PonDEROUS 1, 3.] 41734 NortH Exam. 
1. li § 98 (1740) 191 Bulky Sums paid, ponderose Armies 
raised. Zé7d. 11. vi. § 64. 470 A grand Alliance, with the 
Emperor and Spain, brought down a ponderose Army out 
of Germany. F m2 

Ponderosity (pendarg'siti). [ad. med.L. pox- 
derosilas (Wyclit ¢ 1381), f. L. ponderdsus heavy, 
weighty (see prec.) + -ITY.] : 

1. The quality of being ponderous or weighty; 
heaviness, weightiness, weight. 

c1450 LypG. & Burcu Secrees 1798 Whoo slepith wel be 
natural reson, Ty] wombe avoyde al pondorosite, Excludyng 


a 


PONDEROUS. 


seknesse stant in liberte. 1519 /uter?. Four Elentents 
(1530) A vij, The yerth because of his ponderosyte Avoyd- 
yth equally the mouyngs great Of all extremytes and 
Sperys that be. 1555 Epen Decades 328 Yow owght to 
consyder of what ponderositie of weyght they are. 1624 
Wotton Archit. in Relig. (1651) 240 Ponderosity is a 
naturall inclination to the Center of the World. 1727 
Braptey Faw. Dict. sv. Baroscope, The Tube by its 
Ponderosity presses downwards into the Vessel. 1874 
Carpenter Ment. Phys. 1. i. § 10 (1879) 11 Those most 
general Properties of Matter, resistance and ponderosity, 
2. fig. Weightiness, importance; profoundness, 
seriousness (0ds.); heaviness, dullness, (Chiefly 


of literary productions or style.) 

1589 PuTTENHAM Eng. Poesie un. xvi. (Arb.) 185 The most 
excellent makers of their time, more. .respecting the fitnesse 
and ponderositie of their wordes then the true cadence or 
simphonie. 1637 Bastwick Litany n. 2 Witb all the 
ponderosity of Arguments and solidest tractats. 1780 H. 
Watpote Vertue’s Anecd. Paint. 1V. Advert. 5 If, as re- 
finement generally verges to extreme contrarieties, Kent’s 
ponderosity does not degenerate into filligraine. 1787 J/inor 


107 Your late rare history has conferred so large a portionof | 


ponderosity on your opinions. 1881 Suairp Asp. Poetry v. 
139 He falls into ponderosity and pomposity. 

Ponderous (ppndaras), a. Also 5-7 -owse, 
6 -ouse, 7 pondrous. [ad. F. fondéreux (¢ 1410 
in Godef.), ad. L. onderdsus: see prec. and -ous.] 

1. Having great weight; heavy, weighty; mas- 
sive; clumsy, unwieldy. 

e1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 88 Pe rotynes pat goip out 
berof is greet in substaunce, ponderous [Add. AZS. pon- 
derose] & vneuene. 1486 Bs. St. Albans D iijb, An Egle, 
a Vawtere, a2 Melowne .. theis be not enlured, ne re- 
claymed, by cause that thay be so ponderowse to the 
perch portatiff, 31555 Epen Decades 16 Clusters of grapes 
very ponderous. 1602 SHaks. //ant. 1. iv. 50 Why the 
Sepulcher .. Hath op'd his ponderous and Marble iawes, 
To cast thee vpagaine? 1725 Pore Odyssey iv. 892 The 
pondrous engine raised to crush us all. 1805 Scotr Last 
Minstr. Introd. ii, Whose ponderous grate, and massy bar, 
Had oft rolled back the tide of war. 1861 THACKERAY 
Four Georges 1. (1862) 38 The stout coachman driving the 
ponderous gilt wagon. 

b. fig. (Of things non-material.) 

1605 SHaks. Lear i. i. 80, 1 am sure my loue’s More pon- 
derous then my tongue. 1804 J. GraHame Sabbath 771 
Ponderous bequests of lands and goods. 1835 Browninc 
Paracelsus \V. 157 To sink beneath such ponderous shame. 

tec. Having some weight ; = PONDERABLE. rare. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 196 After a draught of 
wine a man may seem lighter in himself .., aluhough he be 
heavier in the balance, from a corporall and ponderous 
addition. ; 

+d. Tending by its weight sowards. Obs. 

1792 Str W. Herscuec in PA. Trans. LXXXII. 16 Ifit 
be founded on such a construction of the figure of the 
secondaries, as makes them more ponderous towards tbeir 
primary planets. 

2. Of great weight in proportion to bulk; of high 
specific gravity; = Heavy a. 2, Ponderous earth, 
spar: = HEAVY Spar. ? Oés. 

153t Ervor Gow, 1. i, The erthe, which is of substance 
grosse and ponderous. 1660 Bovte New Exp. Phys. Mech. 
xix. 143 | Liquor so much less ponderous then Quick- 
silver, as Water is. 1669 — Contn. New Exp. 1. (1682) 37 
One of the ponderousest Liquors I have prepared. 1726 
Swirt Gulliver 1. ii, Globes, or balls, of a most ponderous 
metal. 1800 tr. Legrange’s Chenz |. 187 It [barytes] was 
called Ponderous Earth, Ponderous Spar. 1800 Vince 
Hydrostat, vii. (1806) 80 The condensed and ponderous air 
from the neighbourhood of the pole. . : 

+3. jig. Of grave import; weighty, serious, 
important, profound. Ods. 

c1485 Digby Myst. (1882) iv. 1328 The wordes of Andrewe 
beyn sadd & ponderose. 1602 Fucsecke 1st Pt. Parall. 73 
That words be ponderous and emphaticall, where the 
matter seemeth to bleed. 1649 Roserts Clavis Bibl. 179 
Some of acute and ponderous Judgement. 1794 Patey 
Evid. wu. ii. (1817) 50, | know nothing which would bave 
so great force as strong ponderous maxims, frequently urged 
and frequently brought back to the thoughts of the hearers. 

+ 4. Given to weighing, considering, or pondering 
matters; grave, deliberate. Ods. 

1641 Symonps Serm. bef, [To. Contnt. Bj b, Take what I 
am saying into thy most ponderous thoughts. 1646 Cra- 
sHaw Steps to Teniple (1857) 35 Both he lays Together: in 
his pond’rous mind both weighs. 1647 Warp Siwip. Cobler 
(1843) 3 The next perplexed Question with pious and pon- 
derous men. 

5. Of a literary or other task: Heavy, laborions. 
Of style: Laboured, lacking lightness of touch; 
gravely grandiloquent; dull, tedious. 

@1704 T. Brown rst Sat. Persius Imit, Wks. 1730 I. 53 
More pond’rous guess with lighter banter meets. 1791 
Boswett Foknson Introd., Sir John Hawkins's ponderous 
labours..exhibit a farrago. 1874 Manarry Soc. Life Greece 
i. 3 The ponderous minuteness and luxury of citation in the 
works of the former. 1885 J. Payn Zalk of Town 1. 20 
‘Your son has made a good choice of locality’, said Mr. 
Dennis, in his rather ponderous manner. 

Po nderously, adv. [f. prec. + -L¥2] Ina 
ponderous manner; heavily, weightily ; gravely. 

1420 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 9 Slepe me gan oppresse 
So ponderously, | cowde make noon obstacle. 1637 Bast- 
wick Ausw. Inform. Sir ¥. Banks 8 That they may more 
ponderously waigh the businesse in hand. 1859 HAwTHORNE 
fr. & It. Note-Bks. 11. 267 Old houses built ponderously 
of stone. 1884 Noncouf. §& Indep. 16 May 471/1 Mr. C... 
was ponderously dull. 

Ponderousness (pp‘nderasnés). [f. as prec. 

+ -NESS.] The quality of being ponderous; heavi- 
ness, weightiness, weight. a. Of things material. 
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1597 A. M. tr. Guillemean’s Fr. Chirurg. 5 b/1 Whether 
the bullet, throughe his ponderousnes, might be descended. 
1672 Phil. Trans. V11. 4096 By finding out the Ponderous- 
ness of Crystal in reference to Water. 1853 Ruskin Stones 
Ven. 11. vii. § 10. 239 Thus the greater ponderousness of the 
traceries is only an indication of tbe greater lightness of the 
Structure. 

b. fig. Of a task, words, style, etc. 

1547-64 Bautpwin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) 28 Pacuuius .. is 
commended of Quintilian for the grauity of his sentences, 
the ponderousnesse of his words. 1664 FLEckxoe Love's 
Kingd. etc., Disc. Eng. Stage G vj, Shakespear excelled in 
a natural Vein, Fletcher in Wit, and Johnson in Gravity 
and ponderousness of Style. 1881 M. Arnotp in AZaco. 
Mlag. XLIII. 370/2 The slovenliness and tunelessness of 
much of Byron's production, the pompousness and ponder- 
ousness of much of Wordsworth's, 

Pondfolde (a pound): see PINFOLD. 

Pondlet (ppndlét). [f. Ponp sd. + -LEtT.] A 
very small pond. 

1880 Barinc-Goutp J/ehalah 1. xiv. 264 A thin film of ice 
was formed about the edges of these pondlets. 1890 I. D. 
Harpy New Othello 1. iv. 75 Tiny shallow pondlets. 

Pond-lock, obs. variant of PounD-Lock. 

+ Pondre, vw. Obs. rare—'. [a.F. pondre to lay 
eggs:—L. ponére to deposit.] zvf7v. To lay eggs; 
to engender, breed. 

c 1430 Piler. Lyf Manhode wi. xix. (1869) 145 She dogth 
bisinesse to sette bras and yren to brode, for to engender 
oother pondre [v.77 poudre, powdre]. 

Pondur, -dyr, obs. forms of PonpER. 

+ Pondure. Obs. app. = Ponper sé.1, weight. 

1661 Fectuam Resolves 1. xlix. 282 When Man shall be 
over-swayed by the pondure of his own corruptions. 


| Pondus (pp'ndds). Obs. [L. pondus weight : 
formerly often used in English context.] A weight; 
chiefly fg. power to influence or bias; moral force. 

1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles I1.1v. 20 By Love, as a Divine 
pendus, the Soul reduceth althings to its last end, namely 

od. a168 Cuarnock Disc. Fokn t. 13 Wks. 1684 II. 175 
Unless God give a fondus to his own motion. argrt 
Kex Hymns Festiv. Poet. Wks. 1721 1. 263 Devotion fer- 
vent he instills, And turns to God the Pondus of our Wills. 
1719 F. Hauxssee Piys. Afech. Exp. v.116 As reasonable, 
as that a greater Power should sustain a greater Pondus, 
or take off more of tbe Pressure of tbe same Pondus. 

Pondweed. [f. Poxnsd.+ WEED.] An aquatic 
herb that grows in ponds and still waters: sfec. in 
Great Britain, the species of Potamogeton. With 
distinguishing prefix applied to other aquatic 
plants; as American, Canadian, or Choke P., 
f£lodea canadensis (Anacharts Alsinastrumy) ; 
Cape P., Afonogeton distachyon; Horned or 
Triple-headed P., Zannichellia palustris; Tassel 
P., Ruppia maritima (Treas. Bot. 1866). 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. Ixxi. 104 The first .. of these kindes 
of floting herbes ,.is called water spyke, or most commonly 
Pondeweede. 1657 S. Purcuas Pol. Flying-Ins. 1. xv. 94 
Pondweed with a flower like Patience. 1760 J. Lre /ntvod. 
Bot. App. 323 Pond-weed, Potamogiton, [bid., Pond-weed, 
Triple-headed, Zannichellia. 19789 J. Pitxincton View 
Derbysh. |. 344 Potamogeton natans. Yroad-leaved Pond- 
weed. 1855 Kinestey G/ancus (1878) 206 Some of the more 
delicate pond-weeds, such as Callitriche, Potamogeton pu- 
sillum. 1866 7reas. Lot. Zannichellia palustris, the 
Horned Pondweed. 1897 MWestnt. Gaz. 22 Nov. 2/1 In the 
stream,..the creamy Cape pond weed sent out the delicious 
perfuine from its quaint large flowers. 1901 /é7d. 26 Nov. 
12/2 The career of the Canadian pondweed (Anachari's 
alsinastruim..) is interesting because of the extraordinary 
rapidity with which it spreads itself throughout the country. 
1g02 /bid. 17 Oct. 10/1 The American pondweed seems to be 
playing havoc with angling in Loch Leven. 

Pondy (pendi), 2. U.S. [f. Poxp sé. + -y.] 
Abounding in ponds or pools; marshy, swampy. 

1687 1st Cent. Hist. Springfield (1899) 11. 266 Thirty or 
forty acres of wet Pondy Land at poor brooke. 1711 Jd. 
Bt? Two or three acres of Pondy Land at the South end of 

is medow neer the Ponds. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 
sor In swamps and pondy ground. 

| Pone! (péwn?). Law. Obs. [L. Adve ‘place 
thou’, sing. imper. of ance to place.] a. A writ 
by which a suit was removed from an inferior court 
to the Court of Common Pleas. b. A writ requir- 
ing the sheriff to secure the appearance of the 
defendant by attaching his goods or by causing him 
to find sureties for his appearance. 

1292 Britton v1. iv. § 3 Et puts tendra lu le Powe a remuer 
la parole jekes par devaunt nos Justices. [¢~ After that, a 
Pone will lie to remove it before our Justices.] /dd x. § 5 
El plee de Pone [in the plea of Pone}. @1500 Natura Bre- 
uiunt (1531) 2b, Si le plee soit remoue par vn Pone hors del 
countie en le banke. 1544 ¢vans/., Yf the ple be remoued by 
a Pone out of the counte in to the comon banke. 1607 
Cowett /nterpr., Pone, is a writ, whereby a cause depend- 
ing in the County court, is remoued to the common 
Banke... Pone per vadinm, is a writ commaunding the 
Shyreeue to take suretie of one for his appearance at a day 
assigned. 1768 Biackstone Covzm. III. xix. 280 The next 
process is by writ of attachinent or fone. 1876 Dicpy Real 
Prop. ii. § 2. 73- 

Pone? (péunz). [Derivation as in prec.] In 
certain card games: see quots. 

1890 Cent. Dict., Pone, in the game of vingt-et-un, the 
player to the left of the dealer; the eldest hand. 1901 R. F. 
Foster Bridge Manual 5 The leader, or eldest hand, is on 
the dealer's left, and the pone, or leader's partner, is on tbe 
dealer’s right. 

Pone ? (poun). fad. Algonkin fone (see quot. 
1683), apone (Strachey Vocab. Virgin.c 1615), oppone 


PON GEE. 


(Beverley), bread, perh, orig. a pa. pple. ‘ baked’.] 
ortg. The bread of the N. Amer. Indians, made of 
maize flour in thin cakes, and cooked in hot ashes; 
now, in southern U.S., any bread made of maize, 
esp. that of a coarse or poor kind ; also, very fine 
light bread, enriched with milk, eggs, and the like, 
and made in flat cakes. Also aétrzd. 

(1612 Capt. Smitu Map Virginia 17 Eating the broth 
with the bread which they call Ponap.] 1634 Kedat. Ld. 
Baltimore's Plantat. (1865) 17 Their ordinary diet is Poane 
and Omine, both made of Corne. 1683 Penn Let. Deser. 
Pennsylvania 5 Of words of Sweetness, Axna, is Mother 
-. fone, Bread, metse, eat. 1708 E, Cook Sot-ceed Factor 
(1900) 14 While Pon and Milk, with Mush well stoar’d, In 
wooden Dishes grac’d the Board. @1716 Bevertey I’zr- 
ginia w. § 72 (1722) 253 The Bread in Gentlemen’s Houses, 
is generally made of Wheat, but some rather choose the 
Pone, which is the Bread made of Indian Meal,..so called 
--from the Indian Name Offone. 1799 J. Smitu Acc. 
Remark, Occur. (1870) 160 We are not above borrowing 
language from them, such as homoni, tomahawk, pone, &c. 
1861 LoweLt Siglow P. Poems 1890 II. 229 To see how he 
liked pork ’n’ pone. 1g0r Max Aveter Capt. Bluett 108 
Becky's surpassing power witb pone muffins. 

b. A cake or loaf of such bread. 

1796 B. H. Latrose Jrn/. (1905) 16 A few biscuits, and 
pones of Indian and wheat bread. 1887 oston (Mass.) 
Frul. 31 Dec. 2/4 The meal consisted partly of half a dozen 
pones. 1894 Outing (U.S.) XXIV. 201/1 In a short time 
the pones were sbaped and placed in the ashes. 

Pone, -garnarde, obs. ff. Poon, POMEGRANATE. 

Ponency. rare. [f. L. ponent-em, pr. pple. of 
ponéve to place, put: see -ENcy.] The action 
of positing or stating the existence of anything, as 
in self-fonency, the positing of one’s own existence. 

1865 Sat, Rev. g Dec. 741 The Absolute Will in the act of 
self-ponency, which constitutes the personality of the Divine 
Nature, does not and cannot affrin Himself to be finite. 

Ponent (péduwnént), a. (sé.) [ad. It. ponente, 
Sp. fontente, obs. F. ponent, -ant, med.L. (It. 
13th c.) fonens, -entem, west, west wind, sunset, 
lit. setting, pr. pple. of L. Aoxcre to put, place, set, 
lay down; in Sp. also ‘ toset’ as the sun or a star.] 

+1. Situated in the west, western; occidental. 
Also as sé. The place or direction of the sunset ; 


the west; the occident. Ods. or arch. 

1538 Exyor Dict., Occidens, tis, the west, or ponent. 1568 
Even Arfe Nauig. 1. xvi. 43 The true ponent or west. 
1568 C. Watson oly. 2 b, Nations which inhabite towardes 
the Ponent, or west parts. 1588 Parke tr. J/endoza’s Hist. 
China 2 His next neighbour towards the Ponent is the 
kingdome of Quachin china. 1667 Mitton P. LZ. x. 704 
Forth rush the Levant and the Ponent Windes. 1819 
H. Busk Vestriad tu. 655 The ponent wind in vain he plies. 

2. Geol. Name (proposed by H. D. Rogers) for 
the twelfth of the fifteen subdivisions of the Palzeo- 
zoic strata of the Appalachian chain. 

1858 H. D. Rocrers Geol. Penusylv. U1. ut. 749 These 
periods, applicable only to the American Palzozoic day, 
are the Primal, Auroral, Matinal, Levant,..Ponent, Vesper- 
tine, Umbral, and Seral,—signifying the periods, respect- 
ively, of the Dawn, Daybreak, Morning, Sunrise,.. Sunset, 
Evening, Dusk, and Nightfall. /zd¢. 756 Ponent series, or 
Catskill Group of New York. 1859 Pace Handbk. Geol. 
Terms, Ponent,.. the ‘Sunset’ of the North American 

alazozoics, and the equivalents of our Upper or true Old 
Red Sandstone. 

3. Logic. That posits or affirms. 

1837-8 Sir W. Hamitton Logic xviil. (1866) I. 344 The 
Ponent or Constructive Syllogism :—If Socrates be virtuous, 
then he merits esteem; But Socrates is virtuous; Therefore, 
he merits esteem. 

Ponerid (ponerid), a. (sd.) Zool. [f. mod.L. 
Ponéra (Latreille 1804), generic name (a. Gr. 
novnpa, fem. of movnpés wicked) + -1D3,] Of 
or pertaining to the Ponéride, a family of tropical 
ants. sé. An ant of this family. So Poneroid 
(poni*roid) @., related in form to the Joneridx. 

Ponerology (ppnérplédzi). 7heo/. [f. Gr. 
novnpés evil, wicked + -Locy.] The theory or 
doctrine of evil or of the evil one. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 18930. Rev. United Brethren July 274 
It [‘evil’ in the Lord's Prayer] may stand for both the 
abstract and concrete idea, and so comprehend the whole 
circle of moral evil, embracing the science of ponerology. 

Ponewe, Poney, Poneyard, obs. ff. Penny, 
Pony, Pontarp. Ponfald,-folde: see PinFo.p. 

Pong (py), sb. [Echoic.] The sound of a 
tinging blow; a bang; taken as the name of such 
a blow, or of an explosion. Cf. Pine. 

1823 New Monthly Mag. VII. 502 (Devon Dial.) To-day 
have I dealt thee a pong in the midriff. 1896 Daily Chron. 
25 Aug. 3/5 The deafening ‘pong’ of the Hotchkiss strikes 
on the jaded ear. : 

Pong (pen), v. Theatrical slang. Of an actor: 
To amplify the text of his part; = Gag v1 5. 

1893 J. Pirt-Harpacre in Clarion (Summer No.) 30 (Funk) 
Ponging is a lost art...Consisting as it did, of a kind of bold 
free-hand dramatic sketching, Ponging had no place in an 
age of ‘photographic acting’. Hence we pong no more. 
1894 Even, News 18 Oct. 2/6 If he expands the text he 1s 
said ‘to pong’... Why will not ‘ gag ’ do instead of ‘pong ’? 

Pongarnette, obs. form of PoMEGRANATE. 

Pongee(pzndz7'). Also 8-9 paunche ; cf. also 
Buncee. [perh. ad. North Chinese fzé-chi, for 
Mandarin A7772-27 own loom, or ad. piz-chah own 
weaving, gitasz ‘home-made’. (Here 2% means z.)] 


PONGO. 


A soft unbleached kind of Chinese silk, made 
from the cocoons of a wild silk-worm (Lomdbyx 
Pernyi or Fantoni) which feeds on oak-leaves; 
known in the East as Chefoo silk. Also aftrzé, 
1711 C. Lockyer Acc. Trade India 122 Wrought Silks are 
cheap and good, of innumerable Sorts..Damasks, Sattins, 
Taffetas, Pauncbes. 1813 W. Mitsurn Oriental Comm. Il, 
518 China wrought Silks..paunches, plain blues, pinks and 
whites, 1883 Mrs. Rottins Wew Lug, Bygones 102 The 
sbawl she wears, of some printed pongee stuff, is a family 
heirloom. 1890 Saran J. Duncan Social Departure 193 In 
garments of pongee silk and a pith helmet. 1893 C. Kine 
Foes in Anibush 2 A broad-brimmed straw bat, a pongee 
shirt, loose trousers. ; ; ; 
| Pongo | pg'ngo). [Native name in a dialect of 
Angola or Loango; cf. also the forms szforo, 
mponge (Bentley Dict. Congo Lang. 1887), in- 
pungu.| Aname in early writers of a large anthro- 
poid African ape: variously identified with the 


Chimpanzee, and the Gorilla. 

16z5 Batter in Purchas Pilgrims IL. vu. iii. 982 Here 
are also two kinds of Monsters, which are common in tbese 
Woods [of Mayombe], and very dangerous. The greatest 
of these two Monsters is called, Poxgo, in their Language; 
and the lesser is called, Exgeco. ‘This Pongo is..more like 
a Giant in stature, then a man: for be is very tall, and bath 
a mans face, hollow-eyed, with long baire vpon bis browes. 
(1766 Burron Hist. Vat. (1837) 111. 590 Pongo, nom de ce 
méme animal 4 Lowango, province de Congo.] 1766 Anz. 
Reg.u. 104/2 Tbe Pongo..is of a very great size, sometimes 
eight feet in height. 1781-5 Smetuie tr. Buffon's Nat, 
Hist. (1791) VIL. 77 In the East Indies this animal is 
called orang-outang; in Lowando, a province of Congo, 
pongo. 1861 Du Cuaittu Eguat. Afr. xx. 361 The gorilla 
has been mentioned.,under the following names: Jongo, by 
Battel, 1629: ¢ézgexa, Bowditch, 1819. [1876 R. F. Burton 
Gorilla L. 11.5 The Gorilla and perhaps tbe more mon- 
strous ‘ Impungu’ (‘ Mpongo’).} : 

b. Erroneously transferred to a large anthropoid 
ape of Borneo, prob. the Orang-outang. 

1834 M¢Murtrie Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 44 There is a 
monkey in Borneo, hitherto known only by his skeleton, 
called the Poxgo, whicb so closely reseinbles the Ourang- 
Outang..that we are tempted to consider him an adult—if 
not of the species of the Ourang-Outang, at least of one 
very nearly allied to it. 186z Du Cuaittu Aguat. Af xx. 
342 In 1780 the skeleton of another large ape was sent from 
Batavia to Holland by Baron Wurmb, the resident governor, 
who called it the Pongo, It received from naturalists the 
name Poxgo Wurinbi. 

Poniard (pg‘nyaid), sd, Forms: 6- poniard ; 
also 6 poynyard, 6-7 poyniard, puniard, 6-8 
poynard, 7 ponard, poneyard, poigniard, poin- 
yard, pugniard, punyard, (poinred), 7-8 pon- 
yard, 7-9 poin-, poignard. See also Po1GNapo. 
[a. F. potenard, poingnart, poyniard, pognard 
(1519 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. porng fist: see -ARD.] 

1. A short stabbing weapon; a dagger. 

1588 SHaks. 77t, A. iii, 120, ¢1590 GREENE Fr. Bacon 
vi. 132 'Twere a long poniard, my lord, to reach between 
Oxford and Fressingfield. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in 
Hum. \, iy, Let your poynard maintain your defence, thus. 
1601 ?Marston Pasguil §& Kath. 1. 120 If bis skinne be 
ponyard proofe. 1631 Massincer Believe as Vou List 1. 
li, What have wee heere? A poinard and a halter! 1632 
Litucow Trav, im. 89 He weareth .. a broad Ponard ouer- 
thwart his belly. /d¢d. vi. 350 A French Ponyard. /érd. 
351 My gold and my Poneyard. 2656 Eart Mownm. tr. 
Boccalini’s Advts. fr. Parnass. 1. xviii, (1674) 20 Puniard, 
venom, or any other mischievous machination. /é/d. 1, 
xevili, 250 Tbe twentieth blow that he hath received .. by 
Pugniard or Cudgel. 1666 Pepys Diavy 27 Oct., Ugly 
knives, like poignards. c1680 Yus Populi 414 in G. Hickes 
Spirit of Popery 68 They need not fear either Dag, or 
Dagger, Pistol, or poisoned poinyard. 1725 Pore Odyss. 
x1. 120 Sheath thy ponyard. 1756-7 tr. Aeysler’s Trav. 
(1760) IV. 287 Here are several daggers or poignards. 1780 
Cowrer Progr. Error 305 Worse than a poinard in the 
basest hand, 1843 Lytton Last Bar. 1. iv, The stranger 
warded off the thrust of the poniard. 1869 BouTett Arms 
4 Arm. ix. (1874) 179 A dagger, sometimes so short that it 
is really a poignard. 

Jig. 1599 SHAKS. Much Ado. i. 255 Shee speakes poyn- 
yards, and euery word stabbes. 1641 Eart Mono. tr. 
Biondi's Civil Warres v. 104 Every motion made tbem 
give Allarum's, all which were punyards which wounded 
Philip. 1901 WV. Amer, Rev. Feb. 220 Gibraltar is a poniard, 
always plunged into a wound that has never been bealed. 

2. dial, (See quot.) 

1874 T. Harvy Far fr, Madding Crowd xxxvii, He had 
stuck his ricking-rod, groom, or poignard, as it was in- 
differently called—a long iron lance, sharp at the extremity 
and polished by bandling — into the stack to support the 
sheaves. 

Poniard (pe‘nyaid),v. Forms: see the sb. [f. 
PoNtARD sb. Cf. F. potgnarder (16th c.).] 

trans. To stab or picrce with a poniard; es. to 
stab to death by this mcans. 

it593 NasHe Christ's 7. Wks. (Grosart) 1V. 123 Ile was 
all to be beponyarded in the Senate house.] 1601 W. ‘I’, 
Ld. Remy's Civ. Consid. 16 In continual feare to be 
poyniarded, 1718 Lapy M. W. Monracu Le#. to C'tess 
of Mar 10 Mar., She threw herself at the sultan’s feet, and 
Legged him to poniard her. 2781 Cowper Charity 508 Pre- 
pared to poral whomsoc’er they meet. 1887 SainrsBurY 
Mist. Elizab, Lit, iii. (1890) 76 He was poniarded in self- 
defence by..a serving-man. 

+b. To furnish or fix up with long pins. rare. 

1620 Minptrton & Row.ry World Tost at Tennis 834 
Those fair ladics .. are neither trimmed, nor trussed, nor 
poniarded, 

t Ponibility. O45. rare. [f. *pontble (f. L. 
Pontre to placc) +1Ty.] Capability of being placed. 
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2734 tr. Barrow's Math. Lect. x. 176 Space is nothing 
else but the mere Power, Capacity, Ponibility, or (begging 
pardon for the Expression) Interponibility of Magnitude. 

Ponissement, obs. form of ’UNISHMENT. 

[Ponk in Johnson, etc., mispr. for fowke, Puck.) 

Ponne, obs. form of Pan sé.1, Pun v1 

| Pons (pgnz). The Latin word for ‘ bridge’ : 
used in certain phrases. 

1, Pons asinorum (= bridge of asses): a humor- 
ous name for the fifth proposition of the first book 
of Euclid, from the difficulty which beginners or 
dull-witted persons find in ‘ getting over’ or master- 
ing it. Hence allusively. 

1751 Smotiett Jer, Pre. 1. xviii. 130 Peregrine. began to 
read Euclid..but he had scarce advanced beyond the Poxs 
Asinorum, when his ardor abated. 1845 Forp /Jandbk. 
Spain 1. 217/2 This bridge was the fous astnorum of the 
French, which English never suffered them to cross. 1870 
Eng. Mech. 4 Feb. 502/1 He knows the operation .. to be 
the Joxs astnorum of incompetent workmen, 1877 Besant 
& Rice Harp § Cr. xxvii. 

2. Pons Varolii (= bridge of Varolius or Varoli, 
an Italian anatomist of the 16th c.), also pons 
cerebri or cerebelli, and often simply pons 
(Anat,): a band of nerve-fibres in the brain, just 
above the medulla oblongata, consisting of trans- 
verse fibres connecting the two hemispheres of the 
cerebellum, and longitudinal fibres connecting the 
medulla with the cerebrum. 

1693 tr. Blancards Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Pons varolii, 
certain globous Processes of the Cerebellum. 1704 J. 
Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Pons Cerebri,..is a Congeries or 
Heap of innumerable Filaments divaricated out of the 
Solider Substance of the Brain. 1831 Sir W. Hamitton 
Metaph. 1. App. 420 The average of cbildren under seven, 
exhibits the Pons, in proportion to the cerebellum, inuch 
smaller than in the average of adults. 2875 H. Watton 
Dis, Eye 324 Disease of the pons is a very rare condition. 

altrib. 1899 Adlbutt's Syst. Med. V1. 807 In thirty cases 
of pons tumour. .in five only was there defect of hearing, 

Pons, obs. f. pence, pl. of PENNY. 

Ponsion, ponsone, obs. ff. PUNCHEON. 

[Ponsondie, mispr. for pousoudie, PowsowDy.] 

Ponsway, also pauncesoy, ponsoy, ponsay, 
variants of PancHway, E. Indian boat. 

1737 in C. R. Wilson Old Fort William (1906) 1. 147 Two 
Carts broke to pieces and four Ponsways. 1742 /did. 162 
Pauncesoys. 1744 [bid. 177 Ponsoys. 1756 Jbid. 11. 58 
His servant who stood in a Ponsay a little above the Gaut. 


+t Pont, Oés. Also 4-5 pountie. [a. F. 
pont:—L. pons, pont-ent bridge. So Welsh foxt.] 
A bridge. 


1470-85 Matory Arthur x1, i. 571 Syr launcelot rode on 
his aduenture tyl..he past ouer the pounte of Corbyn. 
1639 Glasgow Council Rec. 11 Oct., Ordanit that ane dyke 
be built at Stockwall-heid, and ane Pont put tberein. (1875 
W. McIiwraitn Guide Wigtownshire 25 Strange thoughts 
present themselves anent tbe old pont.] 


b. Pont tournis. [OF. font forneis, f. pont 
bridge + ¢orneis, L. type *tornaticius, f. late L. 


fornare to turn.} A drawbridge. 

13..Seuyn Sag. (W.) 743 The leuedi stod, in pount tournis, 
For to bihelde the burdis. a1g00 Lybeaus Désc. (Kaluza) 
1385 Bobe lordes and ladis Leyn out in pount tournis {z. +7. 
pomet tours, pount tornere, etc.] To se ee selly si3t. 

||¢. Pont-volant. [F. (ponvolan), = flying- 
bridge.] (See quot.) 

1727-41 Cuampers Cycl., Pont volant, flying bridge, a kind 
of bridge used in sieges; made of two small bridges laid 
one over another, and so contrived by means of cords and 
pullies placed along the sides of the under-bridge, that tbe 
upper may be pushed forwards, till it join the place where 
it is designed to be fixed. 1861 in BucnaNan Dict. Arts. 
2864 in WepsTeR; and in mod. Dicts. 

+ Pont2. Ods. [a. Du. ponte: see next, and 
cf, Punt sb.1] a. A large flat boat or transport ; 
afloat; = Pontoon 1. b. = Caisson: see quots. 

a. 1631 Pory Let. 22 Sept. in Crt. & Times Chas. I (1848) 
11. 133 King of Spain’s forces by sea,..taken by the Prince 
of Orange..ten great pontes, in every one of which four- 
score men. 1776 G. SempLe Building in Water 99 You 
must also have..a Boatman to keep your Float or Pont 
steady. 1816 W.S. Mason Statist. Acc. [red. 11. 267 Two 
boats, called by the fishermen [on Lough Neagb] ponts, of 
30 cwt, each, used principally in the carriage of turf. 

b. 1721 Perry Daggenh. Breach 31 Large Ponts or Chests 
..he propos'd to sink at about twelve Foot space from each 
other, beginning from a Peer. 1840 Cizid Eng. & Arch. 
Fru. ILI. 106/2 Mr. Boswell was first to make piers and 
then sink 6 ponts or chests 60 feet in length, 30 feet broad. 


| Pont? (pent). [Du. for? ferry-boat, pontoon :— 
MDu. foute = MLG., LG. punte, ad. L. Zonto, 
-Onenmt a punt, a pontoon, a floating bridge, f. Aors 
bridge.] Name in S. Africa for a large ferry-boat 
attached to an iron or steel cable. 

1775 Masson Journ. to Cape in Phil. Trans. LXV1. 279 
We came to the pont or ferry. 1899 Daély ews 11 Dec. 
5/3 The Boers have seized the pont on the Orange River at 
Prieska, and cut the wire cable attached to it. 1900 /éid. 
13 Jan. 5/2 Pont is the name given in South Africa to the 
ferry boats plying on the large and more rapid rivers, and 
worked by steel cables, 

Pont, obs. form of Pant v. 

Pontac (pgntzk). Also 7 -aque, 7-8 -ack, 
g -ak, -acq. [a. ¥. /ontac, local name.] A sweet 
Wine obtained from Pontac in the Basses Pyrénées, 
in the south of France. Also, a South African wine. 


PONTIFEX. 


1674 Biount Glossogr, To Rdr. (ed. 4) Aij b, The Vintner 
will furnish you with .. Alicant,.. Pontac, Tent. 168 A. 
Ratcurre Ovid 7ravestie (1705) 18 Wine in abundance,— 
I drank none but Sack, But all you Men did ply it witb 
Pontack. 1714 Manvevitce Fud, Bees (1733) 1. 118 Those, 
that cannot purchase true hermitage or pontack, will be 
glad of more ordinary French claret. 1812 A. PLUMrtre tr. 
Lichtenstein's Trav. S. Afr. 1.151 Du ‘Voit gave us an excel- 
lent sort of wine, called here Pontac, a sweet deep-red wine. 
1868 W. C. Datpwin Afr. JJunting 365 An excellent 
omelette for breakfast, with a very fair amount of Pontac, 

Pontage (py'ntedz). Now J//est. or local. [a. 
OF. fontage (1401 in Godef.):—med.L. pontd- 
ticem (Du Cange) a bridge-toll, f. L. povs, pont-em 
bridge + -a¢écum, -aGE.] A toll paid for the use of 
a bridge; a tax paid for the maintenance and repair 
of a bridge or bridges; bridge-toll. 

{1157 in Chron, Stephen, etc. (Rolls) IV. App. 337 Fecit 
liberas de omni _consuetudine et theloneo et passagio et 
pontagio, 1292 Britton 1, xx. § 1 Lestage .. ou murage, 
ou pontage, ou cheminage.] ¢1450 Godstow Reg. 666 A 
Charter..to the mynchons..for tol, passage, pountage, and 
all custome thurghall Englond. a12so0otr. Charter Rich. [I 
in Arnolde Chyon, (1811) 22 Yt they .. be quyt for euer of 
pauage pontage and murage by al our reame. 1597-8 Act 
39 Eliz. c. 34 §6 Pontage shall be payde .. at the sayde 

Jrydge .. for every. .Wayne, Carre, or Carte .. two pence. 
1735 J. Price Stone-Br. Thames 5 A House on each Head 
of the Bridge, erected to receive the Toll or Pontage. 1895 
Glasgow Weekly News 19 Jan. 7/8 Subscriptions so as to 
have the Leven bridges free from the objectionable pontage. 

th. Free pontage, freedom from bridge-toll. 

1695 Kennetr Par. Axntig. ix. 201 All right and title toa 
new Mill,..with free pontage or passage over the River. 

Pontal (pental), @. rare. [f. L. pons, pont-em 
+ -AL.] Of or pertaining to a bridge, or (in 
Anat.) to the ous Varolit: = Pontic a.2 

1863 P. S. Worstey Poems & Transl. 11 A league above 
this pontal arc, Now seeming one with heaven. 21890 Cent. 
Dict., Pontal, same as pontile. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Ponte, pontee, obs. forms of Punty. 

Pontic (pentik), a1 [ad. L. Ponticus, a. Gr. 
Tlovrixds, f. movros sea, spec. the Black Sea, hence 
the country of Pontus. } 

1. Of, belonging to, found in, or obtained from, 
the district of Pontus: esp. in names of plants and 
animals, e.g. Pontic nut, the hazel nut; Pontic 
thubarb, Rheum rhaponticum; Pontic wormwood, 


Artemisia fontica. 

1552 Turner lerdal. A iv, Those ij. kindes of wormwode 
which diuerse take for pontyke wormwode, are none of 

ontike wormwod. 1597 GERARDE /ferbad ui, |xxix. § 4. 317 
Ihe Ponticke Rubarbe is lesser and slenderer then that of 
Barbarie. 1620 VENNER Via Recta vii. 127 Those that haue 
their skins red, are the right Ponticke Nuts, and are .. the 
best Filberds. 1655 H.VAuGHAN Silex Scint., Providence 
viii, Gladly will I, like Pontick sheep, Unto my wormwood- 
diet keep. 

b. Pontic Sea, the Black Sea. 

1598 GRENEWEY Jacrtus, Germantie i. (1622) 258 Danubius 
.-falleth by six channels into the Ponticke sea. 1604 SHAKS. 
Oth. 1. ii. 453. 1865 SwInBURNE Atalanta 2132 The 
tbunder of Pontic seas. ; 

+ 2. Having a somewhat sour and astringent taste. 
[? like Pontic rhubarb, or Pontic wormwood.] Qdés. 

1477 Norton Ord, Alch, vy. in Ashm. Theat. Chem, Brit. 
(1652) 74 And so is Sowerish tast called Sapor Pontick, And 
lesse Sower allso called Sapor Stiptick. 1572 J. Jones 
Bathes of Bath \n. 26 b, Spittle, not bitter, but pontique or 
barshe. 1576 Newton Lemaie's Complex. (1633) 218 Some- 
what tart and sowrish, and as it is commonly tearmed, 
Ponticke: such a relish. .as is in a Grape. .being not as yet 
come to his perfect ripenesse and maturity. 1684 tr. Bonet's 
Merc. Conpit. vii. 272 Causticks..close and bind the Veins, 
by reason of their pontick, styptick parts. 

Po:ntic, 2.2 Avat.and Path. [f.L. pons, pont-en 
bridge + -1c.] Pertaining to the povs Varolit (see 
Pons 2): = PonTat, PoNTILE, PONTINE. 

1890 Lancet 5 Apr. 7390/2 Tbe only case over forty being 


one of pontic abscess. 
+ Ponti‘city. Ods. [ad. OF. povticité, ad. 


med.L. ponticitas (Constantinus Africus, 11th c., in 
Du Cange), f. Ponticus: see -1ry.] The quality 
of having a ‘ pontic’ flavour (see Pontic a.! 2). 

¢ 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh, 98 Egrenesse & 
vnsauournesse, ponticite, stipticite, & acuement, 1559 
Morwyne E£vonym. 391 That Must or newe wyne .. dotbe 
get a certain ponticitie or tast lyke wormwood and bynding. 
1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 68 The over acidness or 
spurious ponticity of the sto:nachical ferment. ‘ 

| Pontifex (pg‘ntifeks). Pl. pontifices (pgn- 
ticfisz). [L. pontifex, -icem a Roman high-priest : 
app. f. pons, pont-ent bridge + -fic- from faccre to 
make; but the first element was perh. Osc.-Umb. 
puntis propitiatory offering, assimilated to fons, 
pont-en.] a 

1. Rom, Antig. A member of the principal college 
of priests in ancient Rome, the head of which was 
the Pontifex Maximus or chief priest. ’ 

1579-80 Nortn Plutarch (1595) 73 The first and chiefest 
of these bishops, which they call the great Pontifex. 2647 
R. Stapyiton Yuzenal 63 There was in Rome a colledge 
of pontifices, which were exempted from the authority of 
any lay-court of judicature. 1794 Sutuvan View Wat. I, 
16 From the commencement to nearly the conclusion of, tbe 
Roman empire, the king was always priest or pontifex. 
1881 S. H. Hopcson Outcast Ess. 384 Long as the Pontifex 
| and Silent Maid Shall go together up the Capitol. 
2. Lccl. Abishop; sec. the pope: = PONTIFF 2, 


a 


PONTIFF. 


(1377 Lanct. P. Pe. B. xv. 42 Bisshopes .. bereth many 
names, Presul and pontifex and metropolitanus, And other 
names an hepe, episcopus & pastor.| 1651 Hopses Leviath. 
Iv. xlv. (1839) 661 I'he hishop of Constantinople. . pretended to 
be equal to the bishop of Rome; though at last, not without 
contention, the Pope carried it, and became the Pontr/exc 
Ma.cimus. 1851 Hussey Papal Power v. 132 The Bishop 
of Rome, the Pontifex, is the spiritual sovereign of the 
world. 

+3. = PontiFF 3. Obs. rare. 

1655 Futter Ch. Hist. ui. vi. § 35 In their spiritual govern- 
ment they [the Jews in England] were all under one Ponti- 
fex, or High Priest. 

4, With allusion to the reputed etymological 
meaning : = Bridge-maker. 

1831 Cartyte Sart. Res. 1. xi, Never perhaps since our 
first Bridge-builders, Sin and Death, built that stupendous 
Arch from Hell-gate to the Earth, did any Pontifex, or 
Pontiff, undertake such a task. 1851 Loncor. Gold. Leg. v. 
7 Well has the name of Pontifex been given Unto the 
Church's head, as the chief builder And architect of the 
invisible bridge That leads from earth to heaven. 

Pontiff ‘pentif). Also 7 -ife, 7-S -if. [a. F. 
pontife ( fontif 1516), ad. L. porntifex: see prec.] 

1. Rom. Antig. = PONTIFEX 1. 

1626 Bacon Sy/va § 771 Livy doth relate, that there were 
found. .two coffins. .whereof the one contained the body of 
king Numa,..and the other, his books of sacred rites and 
ceremonies, and the discipline of the pontifs. 1706 PHittirs 
s.v. Pontifex, There were also Pontifices Minores, or In- 
feriour Pontiffs who were Assistants to the chief Pontiff. 
3845 Graves Rom. Law in Encycl. Metrop. Ul. 755/1 It is 
eomot) = that Papirius, who was himself a pontiff, directed 

is attention principally to religious ceremonies 1868 
Smith's Dict Grk. & Ron. Antig. 303/1 The Roman 
pontiffs formed the most illustrious among the great colleges 
of priests. 

2. A bishop (of the medizeval Western church) ; 
spec. and usually, the bishop of Rome, the pope 


(in fall, sovereign pontiff). 

@ 1677, Barrow Pope's Suprem. (1680) Bivb, We..pro- 
nounce it to be of necessity to Salvation..to be subject to 
the Roman Pontife. 1769 Blackstone Comm, 1V. viii. 105 
‘The then reigning pontiff having favoured duke Willian 
in his projected invasion. 184: W. Seacpinc /faly § 1. 
4st, 11. 275 By far the most remarkable among modern 
a was Sixtus the Fifth, the son of a peasant in the 
Marchof Ancona. 1854 Mitman Lat. Chr. vi. i. (1864) IT. 
79 The Bishop of Toul did not travel to Rome as a pontiff, 

ut as a pilgrim se QO. Rev. July 267 M. Loubet had 
grievously offended the Sovereign Pontiff. 

3. gen. A chief or high priest (of any religion). 
Also fig. 

1610 HOLLAND Camden's Brit. (1637) 711 Coy-fi, who had 
beene a Pontife or Bishop of the lreathen rites and cere- 
monies, 1727-41 CramBers Cyl. s.v. Pontifex, The Jews 
too had their pontif or high-priest. 1878 G. Suttu Life 
J. Wilson xvii. (1879) 306 These pontiffs of Krishna waxed 
fat with organised Pere 1895 HWestin. Gaz. 9 Sept. 2/3 
Which only shows that the Pontitis of Science are no more 
infallible than other Infallibles. 

4. attrib, Pontiff purple, a shadc of purple. 

1742 Yousc Vi. Tf, 11. 204 "Twas not the strife of malice, 
but of pride; The strife of pontiff pride, not pontiff gall. 
1900 Daily News 13 Oct 6/5 In all the new colours, brown, 
mauve, heliotrope, Pontiff purple. 

Pontific (ppnti-fik),@. Now rare or Obs. [f.L. 
pons, pont-em bridge + -ficus making ; but used in 
sense of pontifictus: see PONTIFICIAL.] 

1. Rom. Antig. = PONTIFICAL a. 5. 

1644 Mitton A reop. (Arb.) 37 What their twelve Tables, 
and the Pontifick College ic their Augurs and Flamins 
taught them. 

2. = PONTIFICAL a. 1-3. 

1716 Loyal Mourner 64 For both Pontific, and Schisma- 
tick Chair; Nay, all the World of Errors stood in fear. 
@1770 AKENSIDE /’oems (1789) II. 45 [Fle] to eternal exile 
bore Pontific rage and vassal dread. @1797 H. WaALPpoLe 
Mem. Geo, H (1847) 1. 342 The Pontific power arrogated by 
the Head of the Law. 

3. ? = PONTIFICAL a. 4. 

19716 Swirr Pethox 94, You o'er the high trtumphal arch 
Pontifick made your glorious march. 

(4. calachr. Pertaining to a bridge. (Cf. Pox- 
TIFICAL @. 6.) husnorous nonce-use. 

1768 STERNE Sent, Journ. (1775) 11.125 To be driven forth 
out of my house by domestic winds, and despoiled of my 
castor by pontific ones. 

+ Ponti ficacy. 0és. [irreg. f. mcd.L. ponti- 
Sicatio: see -ACY 3.) = PONTIFICATE 56. 

1529 Rastete /astyme (1811) 53 Put downe from hys 
Pontyfycacy. 1579 FENTON Guicctard. 839 An evill prog- 
nostication of his Pontificacie. 1665 Sin T. HerBert 7 rav, 
(1677) 267 Omar sat twelve years..in the Pontificacy. 1793 
Hevy tr. O'Flaherty’s Ogygia 11. 202 Lucius consulted pope 
Eleutherus at the beginning of his pontificacy. 

Pontifical (ppntifikal), @ and sé. [ad L. 
pontificalis of or belonging to a PoNTIFEX : see -AL. 
So F. pontifical (1404 in Uatz.-Darm.).]} 

A. adj. I. Pertaining to a pontiff. 

1. Pertaining or proper to a bishop or prelate; 
episcopal. 

61440 Alphabet of Tales 74 A holie hermett .. saw pis 
Basilius on a tyme walk in his pontificall ahhett. 1530 Patscr. 
321/1 Pontyfycall, belongyng to a_bysshop, fontifical, 
episcopal. 1641 Mitton Ch. Govt. vi. Wks. 1851 II]. 126 
‘Yhe rending of your pontificall sleeves, 1688 R. Hotme 
Armoury wm. 176/2 The Mitred Abbot .. exercixeth Ponti- 
fical, or Episcopal Jurisdictions. 1890 Durham & Northums. 
Arch. Trans. 1V.19 Mr. Bond ..has omitted the Pontifical 
years of the Bishops of Durham altogether, 

2. spec. Of or pertaining to the pope; papal. 


Vor. VIE. 


' 
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1447 BokennaM Seyntys (Roxb.) 95 That he wold be so 
bestyal ‘J’o forsakyn hys glorye pontifical. 1525 Lp. Berners 
Frotss. II. clv. 426 She came to the popes palays in 
Auignon, and..went to se the pope, who sate in consystory 
in a chayre pontyficall. 1614 Jackson Creed i. xxxi. $1 
Thus did Innocent the third, and other Popes, write diuers 
books,..as if they had proceeded from their Pontifical] 
authority. 1765 Bracxstone Comm. 1. Introd. iii. 82 
Besides these pontifical collections, which, during the times 
of popery, were received as authentic in this island. 1864 
Bryce Holy Rom. Emp, xiii. (1875) 218 Leo III did not 
Suppose ., that it was by his sole pontifical authority that 
the crown was given to the Frank. 

+b. Adhering to the pope or the papacy; 
popish, papistical. Ods. 

1533 Tinpae Supper of Lord B vij b, Lorde bow thys pon- 
tificall poet playeth hy's parte. 

3. gen. Of or pertaining to achief or high priest ; 
high-priestly. 

¢ 1440 York Myst, xxx. 207 As I [Caiaphas] am pontificall 
prince of all prestis. 1578 T. N. tr. Cong. W. India 380 
Then came the high priest cloathed in his pontifical] vest- 
mentes, 1635-56 Cowtry Davidtcis iv. Note 20 It will be 
tberefore askt, Why I make him here perform the Office of 
the High-Priest, and dress him in the Pontifical Habits? 
1708 Ockiey Saracens (1848) 141 Omar was invested with 
the regal and the pontifical dignity, and saluted by uni- 
versal consent ‘the Caliph of the Apostle of God”. 1775 
Apair Amer. Ind, 81 Their pontifical office descends’ by 
inheritance to the eldest. 

4. Characterized by the pomp, state, dignity, 
authority, or dogimatic character of a pontiff. 

1589 Warprel. Epit. F itj, As though he could not be as 
porelike and pontificall, as my Lorde of Canterburie. 1604 

. Caworev Table Alph., Pontificall, \ordly, stately, 
Bishoplike. 1632 Massincer City Madamiv.i, Luke. You 
know Mistress Shave'em? Geffal/. The pontifical punk? 
1672 Marve. Reh. J ransp.1. 32 Vhe.. leading party of the 
English Clergy .retained such a Pontifical stiffness towards 
the foreign Divines. 1892 Mortrv in 19f4 Cent. Feb. 313 
Littré..less provoked ..by Comte’s arrogance, his pontifical 
airs, and his hatred of liberty. 

b. Applied to a shade of purple. (Cf. PoNTIFF 4.) 

1899 Daily News 27 Feb. 6/6 A new half-mourning dress 
--in cloth of a pontifical purple tint. 

II. 5. Nom, cinttg. Of or belonging to the 
fontifices of ancient Kome: see PoNTIFEX 1, 

1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1595) 73. The great Pontifex.. 
hath the place, authoritie, and dignitie of the..maister of 
their pontificall lawe. 1865 Ty1.or Karly /Hist. Man. vi. 124 
This practice, Pliny adds, still remains in the pontifical 
discipline. 1897 A. Drucker tr. von [hering's Evol. Aryans 
1v. v. 360 All the branches of the pontifical duties may be traced 
back to the original demands laid upon the technical bridge- 
makers of the migratory period. 

III. 6. In reputed etymological sense: Bridge- 
making, bridge- building. 

1667 Mitton #./.. x. 313 Now had they brought the work 
by wondrous Art Pontifical, a ridge of pendent Rock, Over 
the vext Abyss 1887 Rusnin /’rxterita 11. xi. 402 The 
single-arched bridge..signed for sacred pontifical work by 
a cross high above the parapet. 

B. sé. 


+1. A papal document or edict. Ods. rare. 

¢1380 Wycur IVs. (1880) 480 Alle bes pontificals ben 
bynebe hooly writ, so pat 3if pey alle weren brent cristen- 
doin shulde stonde wel. 

+2. a. pl. The offices or duties of a pontifex or 
a pontiff. b. The office of a pontiff, pontificate. e. 
An office celebrated with pontifical ceremony. Qés. 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) 1V. 405 To fullefille the ministery 
off pristes to the peple commenge to theyme, and notte the 
pontificalles (von autem pontificalia). 1567 Gude & Gedlie 
&.(S.'T.S.) 178 Thocht thow be Paip or Cardinall, Sa 
heich in thy Pontificall. 1621 Be. Moustacu Diatribe 459 
Hee was. .skilfull in the Romane Histories, Religion, Ponii- 
ficals, and Ceremonies. 1691 tr. Lrvilianne's Frands Rom, 
Monks 217 The whole Ceremony is carried on at their own 
Charges, and the Feast they make is called a Pontifical. 
fbid. (ed. 3) 223 She had been so extreamly satisfi'd with 
the Pontifical, which had been celebrated with so much 
Pomp and Majesty. 

3. A bishop’s or priest’s robe ; now always //. 
the vestments and other insignia of a bishop (or of 
a priest): = PONTIFICALLA. 

13.. Leg. St. Erkenwald 130 in Horstm. Alfengl. Leg. 
(1881) 269 Pe prelate in pontificals was piesy atyride. 
¢1430 Lypc. Alin. Poents (Percy Soc.) 19 Salisbury, Nor- 
wiche, and Ely, In pontificalle arrayed richely. 1559 in 
Rey. Episc. Aberdonensis (Spalding Cl.) 1. App. 89 Item 
the pontificall, viz. a chesabill, 4 tunicks, 3 stols. 1660 
i Taytor Duct. Dubit. u. ii, For a bishop to ride on 

unting in his pontificals..is against public honesty. 1774 

- Avams in Fam. Lett. (1876) 37 Next morning he [an 
<piscopal clergyman] appeared with his clerk and in his 
pontificals, and read several prayers. 1851 D. Witson 
Preh, Ann. (1863) 1. 1. vi. 463 The archpriest robed in his 
most stately pontificals. 

+b. A bishop's ring; also? a ring or some oina- 
ment in imitation of this. Ods. 

1507 Zest, Ebor. (Surtees) IV. 319 For a pontificall put 
upon my lordes fynger in tym of sering [= cering] xvjd. 
1508 wu of Joan Hampton (Somerset Ho.), A peyre of 
owches otherwise callid pontificalles of siluer & gilt. 

4. An office-book of the Western Church, con- 
taining the forms for sacraments and other rites 
and ceremonies to be performed by bishops. 

1584 R. Scot Discow, Witcher. xv. xxvii. (1886) 375 Cer- 
taine conjurations taken out of the pontificall and out of 
the missall. 1624 Br. Hatt /press of God 1. Wks. 445 If 
euer play-booke were more ridiculous, than their Pontificall, 
and booke of holy Ceremonies. 1844 Lixcarp AugloSax. 
Ch. (1858) I. vii. 296 The pontifical of Archbishop Eghert. 
tgos C. E. Ossorxe Life Father Dolling xix. 168 The dis- 


PONTIFICALLY. 


covery of the Canons of Hippolytus, and of the Pontifical of 
Bishop Serapion., has drawn attention to the primitive and 
Catholic character of this rite. 

+5. A papal or episcopal court. Oés. 

1628 Gaute Pract. The. (1629) 241 Though their owne 
Pontificall might Conuent and Accuse, yet must anothers 
Tribunall Condemne and Execute. 

+6. a. A pontiff, a church dignitary. b. Alleged 
name for a company of prelates. ec. An adherent 


of the pontiffs or prelates. Ods. 

2a1400 Worte Arth, 4336 Relygeous reveste in theire 
riche copes, Pontyficalles and prelates in precyouse wedys. 
¢1470 in Hors, Shepe § G. etc. (Caxton 1479, Roxb. repr.) 
31 A pontifical of prelates, a state of princes, a dignite 
of chanons, [Cf. Pontiricatity 2.] 1590 GREENWOOD in 
L. Bacon Genesis New Eng. Ch. vii. (1874) 125 Hence arise 
these schisms and sects in the Church of England;..these 
are hereupon called Precisians, or ‘Puritans’, and now 
lately ‘ Martinists .. The other side are the ‘ Pontificals’, 
that in all things hold and jump with the time, and are 
ready to justify whatever is or shall be by public authority. 

| Pontificalia (ppntifika-liad), sd. p/, [L.,neut. 
pl. of pontéfica/is adj. pontifical. (In med.L., in 
Matthew Paris 1259.)] The vestments and other 
insignia of a bishop; pontificals (see prec. B, 3). 
Also ¢ransf. Official robes. 

1577-87 HotinsHep Chron, 11. 31/2 In another prouince he 
may be in his pontificalibus, so that pontificalia differeth 
from the pall. 1691 Woop dt. O-ron. 11.114 He appeared 
in his Pontificalia. 1754 SHEBBEARE Matrimony (1766) I. 
189 When we see a Doctor in Divinity dressed in his Ponti- 
ficalia, we conclude that these Robes include a pious, 
learned, and humane Man. 


| Pontifica‘libus. ([Lat.. abl. of pontificalia 
(see prec.), in phr. 2% fontificaliéus in pontiticals, } 
Used as = prec., almost always in phr. 7 Aé's (or 
their) pontificalibus, in imitation of the L. phrase 
(see | Fy 13). Hence (sometimes) impioperly 
as if an ordinary Eng, noun (quots. 1620, 1772, 
and 1855 in b). 

[1306 in Beverley Chapter Act Bk. (Surtees) I. 120 Imago 
Episcopi stantis in pontificalibus induti.] 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) VILI. 69 pis Baldewyn had. .songe in every 
cathedral chirche of Walesa masse in pontificalibus. ¢1§30 
Lp. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 402 The byshop of 
Pancopone, reuest in his fontificalibus. 1577-87 [see prec. ]. 
1591 G. Fretcurr Rosse Comme. (Hak. Soc.) 23 The patri- 
arch, with metropolitanes, bishops, abbots, and priors, all 
richly clad in their pentificalibns. 1620 MrLTON A strolog. 
64 Pope Syluester the second,..with such learning had at- 
tained to his Pontificatibus, 1728 Fieipinc Love tn Sev. 
Masques \v. vii, The parson is drest in his Pontificalibus 
1772 tr. J. J. de Isla's Fr. Gerund w. iil. 70 It was an 
Ornament as necessary as precious to the bravery of his 
pontificalibus. 

b. ¢ransf. Official or ceremonial attire. 

1693 Rymer Short View Tragedy 3 The Venetian Senate 
in their Pontificalibns. 1855 SmEDLEV, etc. Occult Sc. 189 
The froper attire or ‘ pontificalibus’ of a magician. 

Pontificality (pentifikexliti). [ad. obs. F. 
fontificalité (Godef.) pontifical dignity ; see Ponti- 
FICAL and -ITyY.] 

1. Pontifical office or dignity. a. The office, state, 
or dignity of a bishop, esp. of the pope. 

1556 OLDE Antichrist 89b, The 40 daye of his pontifi- 
calitie. 582 llanmer Ausw. Fesuit's Challenge 19 Places 
where the Pope dareth not once peere, for all hys Ponti- 
ficalitye at Rome. 1587 Harrison Augland u. ii. (1877) 
1. 47 Cobham. .during the time cf his pontificalitie there [at 
Worcester], builded the vault of the north side of the bodie 
of the church. 1641 Parallel betw. Wolsey § Laud in 
Hart, Mésc. (Malh.) 1V. 465 By which he might make so 
vain-glorious a shew of his pontificality, or archiepiscopal 
dignity. a1656 Ussurr Jaden. See of Ronte (1659) 20 
When the Pontificality was first set up in Rome. 

b. ¢ransf. or gen. Priesthood ; high-priesthood. 

1593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 83 How the Princi- 
palitie, or Pontificalitie of a Minister according to the 
degenerate Sanedrim, should he sett-vpp. 1613 Purcuas 
Pilgrimage V1. xii. 532 One Marvan seized on the Pontifi- 
cality. 1651 Maleigh's Ghost 211 As if Moses and Aaron 
had ambitiously sought the Principality and Pontificality. 

+2. Alleged name for a company of prelates. Oés, 

1486 Bk. St, Albans ¥ vij, A Pontificalite of prelatis, (Cf. 


_PontirFicat B. 6 b.] 


+3. (Usually in 27) Pontifical robes, pontificals. 

1601 Deacon & Waker Ausw. to Darel To Rdr. 2 Like 
a pettie new Pope among his owne Cardinals ;..and that 
also in his pontificalities. 1611 Convat Cradities 28 He 
himselfe was that day in his sumptuous Pontificalities. 
a 1645 Hasincton Surv. Wore. in Wore, Mist. Soc. Proc. 
1. 120 The Lishop of Chester is set out in his pontificality, 

4. Pontifical air or demeanour; pomposity, state- 


liness of manner; dogmatic assumption. 

16co J. Metvitt Diary 245 Placing himselff besyde me 
with a grait pontificalitie and big countenance. — 

5. A pontifical rite. ceren.ony, or function. 

1840 Carivie /feroes iii. (1858) 259 All cathedrals, pontifi- 
calities, brass and stone,. are brief in comparison to an 
unfathomable heart-song like this, 1858 — Fredk. Gt. v1. 
vi. (1872) 11. 204 A Public Mass, or some other so-called 
Pontificality. 

Pontifically (peti fikali), adv. [f. PoNTIFICAL 


+ -LY 2,] 


1. Ina pontifical character; asa pontiff or bishop 
(in quot. @1711, as a high priest). 

€1380 Antecrist in Todd Three Treat. Wyclif (1851) 143 
Pei maken a grete lowe voice in blissynge & masse syng- 
ynge pontificaly. 1638 Sir T. Hersert 7rav. ied. 2) 303 
The Priest is pontifically attyred in pure fine Lawne. 1662 
J. Davies tr. Olvarius’ Voy. Amtass. 19 The Patriarch, 

70 


PONTIFICATE. 


attended by almost 400 Priests, all Pontifically habited. 
a17it Ken Psyche Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 256 Aaron when 
pontifically dress'd. 1865 Pall Mall G. 10 July 15/2 Dr. 
Manning preacbed his first sermon since his accession.., 
having previously assisted pontifically at high mass. ; 

2. In a pontifical or stately manner; with the air 
of a pontiff; in grand style ; dogmatically. 

1g90 Munpay Exg. Rom. Life in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) IT. 
185 He..liueth there among the Theatines very pontifically. 
1661 Evetyn Diary 10 Feb., After sermon the Bishop..gave 
us the blessing very pontifically. 1906 Athenzum 10 Mar. 
304/1 From this to giving them the right to decide ponti- 
fically on questions of science is a long step. 


Pontificate (ppntifikt), 5d. [ad. L. povd- 
ficatus the office or dignity of a pontifex: see 
-aTE!, So F. fortificat (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
The office or dignity of a pontiff; the period during 
which any person holds this office. a. The office 


of an ancient Roman Pontifex. 

1s8x Murcaster Posttions xxxix. (1887) 219 Cesar at his 
going furth from his house in his sute for the great 
pontificate. 1868 Smith's Dict. Gr. & Ron. Antig. 304/2 
Wbatever..civil or military office..a pontifex maximus held 
beside his pontificate. : 

b. The office, or period of office, of a bishop ; 
usually, of the pope; papacy ; popedom. 

1685 Lond. Gaz. No. 2081/1 [The Pope] entred that day 
into the tenth year of his Pontificate. 1756-7 tr. Keys/er's 
Trav. (1760) 11. 119 Imperiali .. having been ina fair way 
of obtaining the pontificate. 1849 Macautay Hist. Exg. vi. 
II. 54 In the sixteenth century the Pontificate, exposed to 
new dangers ..was saved by a new religious order. 1860 
Hook Lives Adfs. I. vi. 310 During Etheldred’s pontificate 
..Cameliac came to Canterbury to be consecrated. 

¢c. gen. High-priesthood (of any religion). 

1727-41 Cuamsers Cycl. s.v. mam, Some think it [the 
imamate] of divine right, and attached to a single family, 
as the pontificate of Aaron. 1833 Cruse tr. Eusebius. x. 
39 With the pontificate of Annas. 1879 Farrar Sit. Paul 
(1883) 677 The pontificate of these truckling Sadducees. 

Pontificate (penti‘fikeit), v. [f. ppl. stem of 
med.L. portificare to perform pontifical functions, 
f. pontific-em PONTIFEX : see -ATE3.] 

1. intr. To perform the functions of a pontiff or 
bishop; to officiate as a bishop, esp. at mass. 

1818 Hosuouse Hist. /é/ustr. (ed. 2) 262 When the Pope 
pontificates, the Senator stands amidst a seated assembly. 
1898 Boptey France I. 1.iv. 220 Talleyrand..publicly ponti- 
ficated as a bishop. 

b. trans. To celebrate (mass) as a bishop. 

1889 Cath. Househ. 11 May 5/1 The Holy Sacrifice [was] 
pontificated by Cardinal Schiaffino. 

2. intr. To act the pontiff, assume the airs of 
a pontiff; to behave or speak in a pompous or 
dogmatic manner. (Cf. PoNTIFICAL a. 4.) 

1825 New Monthly Alag. XV. 164/1 A sample of his ad- 
mirable faculty of pontificating. 1901 Academy 16 Nov. 
459/1 Victor Hugo pontificating in his own salon. 

+ Pontifica'tion. Oés. rare—'. [n. of action 
from med. L. fontificare to perform pontifical 
functions.] = PonTIFICATE sé. b. 

1s2r Lp. Dacre Azsw. in Archxologia XVII. 206 The 
xiijth yere of the Pontificacion of the said lord Thomas 
[Wolsey]. — 

+ Pontificel, Obs. rare. [ad. L. fontifex, 
-tc-ent: see PONTIFEX.] = PONTIFEX I. 

1603 Hotranp Plutarch's Mor. 441 You shall have tbis 
day your sonne to be chiefe Pontifice and high priest, or 
else banished from the citie of Rome. 

+ Pontifice2. Ods. rare. [f. L. pons, pont- 
bridge, after edifice: cf. L. portifictum office of 
a pontifex.) The edifice of a bridge; a bridge. 
(Cf. PoNTIFICAL a. 5.) 

1667 Mitton P. L. x. 348 At the brink of Chaos, neer the 
foot Of this new wondrous Pontifice. 

+ Pontifi-cial, z.andsh. Oés. [f. L. povtific?- 
zs pertaining to a pontifex (f. portifex, -2cem) + -AL.] 

A. adj. Y. 1. = Poytiricaua.1, 2. Pontificial 
Jaw, canon law. 

1s9x Hartxcton Ort. Fur. 279 note, Giuen them by the 
Pope, who sent them the Pontificiall banner. 1651 G. W. 
tr. Cowel’s Inst. 132 By the Rules of the Civill and Pontifi- 
ciall Law. 1758 Btackstone Study of Law in Comm. 
(1765) I. Introd. i. 15 The law of the land takes place of the 
law of Rome, whether antient or modern, imperial or ponti- 
ficial, 1769 — Com: LV. viii. 109 This plan of pontificial 
power was .so indefatigably pursued by the unwearied 
politics of the court of Rome. 

= PONTIFICAL a. 2b. 

r62x Burton Anat. Ae. 1. i. 1. i. 290 Our Pontificiall 
writers retaine many of these adinrations. 1641 Str S. 
D'Ewes in Rushw. /7és#. ColZ. ut. (1692) I. 314 ‘he other 
Pontificial Princes and Prelates, the sworn Enemies to the 
Protestant Religion. 1684 T. Burner The. Larth 1. 261 
The protestant authors having lessen’d the authority of 
traditions, the pontificial doctors content theinselves to 
insist only upon such as they thought useful or necessary, 

= PONTIFICAL a. 4. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage (1614) 280 The Caliph..setting 
aside all his Pontificiall formalitie. 1682 Sir T. Browne 
Chr. Mor. u. § 1 (1716) note, Metellus his riotous pontifi- 
cial supper. 1709 Stryvre Axn. Ref {. vii. 106 Simple men 
without pontificial ornaments to set them out. 

If. 4. = Vonrirican a. 5. 

1609 Hotiann Amsm. Alarcell. 89 The rites under the 
pontificiall priests and their Colledges. 

B. sé. 1. An adherent of the prelates, or of the 
poutiff. 

1631 K. Lyrietp Doctr. Sabb. 128 The Pontificials pro- 
nounce that the Lords day, is onely a Canon law. 1838 
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PONTOONER. 


G. S. Faser /aguiry 262 The people..inclined to maintain | rises up so upon his hind Legs, that he is in Danger of 


what the Pontificials were pleased to call heresy. 

2. = Pontirica sé. 4. : 

1660 J. Lioyp Prism, Efisc. 63 The Form of Ordination, 
both in our Church, and in the Roman pontificial. 

+ Pontifi cially, adv. Obs. [f. prec. +-Ly2,] 
== PONTIFICALLY. 

1599 Sanpys Exropzx Sfec. (1632) 188 The Pope himselfe, 
seated royally and pontificially in the midst. 1681 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 1667/2 To assist at the Mass of the Holy Ghost, 
wbich was said Pontificially by the Archbishop of Paris. 

+ Pontifi-cian, 2. and sé. Obs. [f. L. fov- 
lifict-us (see PONTIFICIAL) + -AN.] 

A. adj. 1. = PonTirictat a. 1. 

1645 Be. Hatt Peacemaker xii. 103 The Pontifician Lawes. 
1664 H. More Alyst. (tg. 397 The Pontifician Power, 
which is a kinde of revived Image of the Pagan Imperial 
Power of Rome. @1709 Atkyns Parl. & Fol. Tracts 
(1734) 280 There was an Endeavour to bring in part of the 
Pontifician Law. 

= PONTIFICIAL @. 2. 

1625 Br. Mounracu Aff. Cazsar 78 Moderate men, either 
of the Pontifician or Protestant side. 1664 H. More £2/. 
7 Epist. vi. 84 The Albigenses, which were martyred in 
the Field by the Pontiheun Forces. 1817 CoteripGr 
Biog. Lit. ix. (1882) 67 The scholastic definition of the 
Supreme Being. was received in the schools of Theology, 
both by the Pontifician and the Reformed divines. 

= PONTIFICIAL @. 3. 

1629 H. Burton Babel no Bethel 100 Shee. .is all for out- 
ward glory, Pontifician honour, splendour and magnih- 
cence. 

B. sé. = PontiFictay B, 1. 

1614 T. Apams in Spurgeon 7reas. Daz. Ps. i. 2 The 
pontificians beat off the common people. .by objecting this 
supposed difficulty: Oh, the Scriptures are hard to be 
understood. 1691 Woop AZ¢h. Oxon. I. 513 He was.. 
a severe enemy to the Pontificians. 

‘+ Pontifi‘cious, 2. Ods. raze. 
+ -oUS.] Papal. 

1624 Gag for Pope 36 The Maiesty of England hath 
written a discourse against this Pontificeous vsurpation. 
1638 Penit. Conf. vii. (1657) 186 How defective this par- 
ticular is in proofs, I appeal to all Pontificious Writers, and 
indifferent Readers. 

Pontify ‘pe ntifoi), v7 [ad. F. portzfier, ad. 
med.L. povtificare: see PONTIFICATE V.] z7tr. To 
play the pontiff; to speak or behave ‘pontifically’, 
or with assumption of authority or infallibility. 

1883 Tries 19 Feb. 8 Wagner always seemed to pontify 
when he talked. 1892 Sat. Rev. 28 May 635/2 He is one 
of the few scientific men who do not ‘ pontify . 1900 A7aci. 
Mag. Jan. 185 Stevenson was always inclined to preach, to 
pontify, to be didactic. 


Pontil (pgntil). Glass-making. [a. F. pontz?, 
app. ad. It. pontello, puntello, dim. of fzzto point, 
etc.] Aniron rod used for handling, and especially 


[f. as prec. 


for rapidly twirling the soft glass in the process of | 


formation, esp. in the manufacture of crown-glass. 
Also called Punty. 

1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain & Gi. 171 At this stage 
another implement, called a punt, or pontil, is brought into 
use. /6id.214 The glass isthen. .separated from the pontil, 
and immediately removed to the hottest part of the anneal- 
ing oven. | 

Pontile (ppntail), @. Anat. rare. [ad. L. fon- 
tilts pertaining toa bridge, f. fows, port-em bridge: 
see -IL, -ILF.] Of or pertaining to the pons of the 
brain ; = PoNTINE. 

1889 Buck's Handbk. Med. Sc. VII. 524/s Among the 
mononyms which may now be said to be in somewhat 
common use are fous, thalamus [etc.}. In some cases also 
the appropriate adjectives are employed, e.g. pial, dural.. 
pontile (sometimes, incorrectly, pontine or pontal). 

Pontinal (pp-ntinal), 2. (sb.) Ichthyol, [f. as 
Next + -AL.| Name for a special bone in the 
skull of dactylopteroid fishes: see quot. 

1888 GiLt in Amer. Nat. XXII. 358 The third developed 
as a small special bone (pontinal) bridging the interval 
between the second suborbital and the antero-inferior angle 
of the Preoperculum. — 

Pontine (pp'ntein), @. Avat. and Path. [f. L. 
pons, pont-+-\NE1,] Pertaining to or occurring in 
the fors Varolit: =PonTat, Pontic a.2, PONTILE. 

1889 [see Pontite]. 1897 Al/butt’s Syst. Med. 11. 849 
In cerebral hemorrhage and in pontine haemorrhage, pin- 
point pupils are usually present. 1899 /ézd. VI. 782 The 


sixth nucleus appears to be the pontine centre for conjugate 
movement. 


Pontioune, obs. form of PuNCHEON. 

Po-ntitecture. zorce-wd. [f. L. fors, pont-ent 
bridge, after avchztectzze.] Bridge-building. 

1853 Ure Dict. Arts I. 681 There is perhaps no other 
form of pontitecture which can compete with the wrought- 
iron girder when the clear space exceeds 70 feet. 

|| Pont-levis (|) ponlevz, ppntjlesvis). Also 5 
pount. [a. F. pont-levis, f. pont bridge + Zevis, OF, 
leveis, adj. movable up and down = Pr. /evadis :— 
L. type */evaticius, f. levdre to raise. ] 

1. A drawbridge. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. u. xxxv. Kij, Pount leveiz tbat 
be made faste therto whiche are called flyghyng brygees. 
1844 Browninc Sibvand. Schafnab. iii, Yonder’s a plum- 
tree with a crevice..A lap of moss like a fine pont-levis In 
a castle of the middle age, Joins toa lip of gum, pure amber. 

2. Horsemanship. (See quot.) 

1727 Baitry vol. §1, Poxtlevi's (in Horsemanship) is 
a disorderly resisting Action of a Horse in Disobedience to 
his Rider, in which he rears up several Times running, and 


coming over. 

Ponto | Cards, and Glass-blowing : see PUNTO, 

Pontoneer, -ier (pgntenio1). AZz7. Also pon- 
tooneer, -ier. [ad. F. povefonszzev (1 2th. in Iatz.- 
Darm.) :—med.L. pontonadrius (855 in Du Cange) 
a ferryman, f. fonto, -dxem PONTOON: sce -EER.] 
One who has charge of pontoons, or of the con- 
struction of a pontoon-bridge. 

1830 Maunper Dict., Pontonter, a constructer of pontoons. 
1853 Sir H. Dovuctas AViit. Bridges (ed. 3) 130 With an 
expert corps of artificers and pontoneers, such hoats might 
very soon be put together. 1864 CartyLe Fredk. Gt. xvi. 
vii. (1872) VII. 71 We had with us..only Four Portoneers, 
or trained Bridge-builders. 1884 Century Mag. X XIX. 280 
The drilled engineers and pontoniers of the regular army. 

Pontoon (pentzn), sb. Forms: 7-9 ponton, 
8- pontoon. [ad. F. poztow (14th c. in Littré) 
a flat-bottomed boat, a pontoon :—L. foto, -onem 
a punt, floating bridge, pontoon, f. fozs, pont-em 
bridge: see -oon.] 

1. A flat-bottomed boat used as a lighter, ferry- 
boat, or the like (cf. Pont 2 and 3); sec. in AZz?. 
Engineering, such a boat, or other floating vessel 
(asa hollow metal cylinder), of which a number are 
used to support a temporary bridge over a river. 

(1591 Burcutey in Uxiton's Corr. (Roxb.) 266, 3,000 char- 
rets laden with certeine peeces of wood, ‘quilz appelent le 
ponton, pour faire les pontz'.] 1676 Loud. Gaz. No. 1087/4 
One of the Batteries is raised upon Pontons on the Water. 
1681 BLount Glossogr. (ed. 5), Ponton, a Wherry, or Ferry- 
Boat. Gazette. 1690 LuttRELt Brief Red. (1857) 11.286 He 
layed a bridge of pontoons over the Shannon. 1702 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 3785/2 A great number of Pontons made of 
Leather, of a new Invention, very useful and light of Car- 
riage. 1710 J. Harris Lex. Techn. Il. s.v., The late 
Invented Ponton is a Boat of Tin or rather Latten, eight 
Yards long and two broad, having a large Ring at each 
Corner. 1723 /’res. St. Russia 1. g It was proposed to the 
Czar to makea Bridge on Pontons over it. 1763 rit. Mag. 
IV. 556 He was..pleased..to order the tin pontoons of the 
Marquis of Kildare’s regiment of artillery to ply on the 
rivers, where the bridges have been broken down, till 
they can be repaired. 18x1 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Desf. 
(1838) VII. 414 Tin pontoons are just as good as others.. 
they will positively bear field pieces. 1823 J. Bapcock 
Dom. Amusem. 206 The ponton..to be formed of oval plates 
(in pairs) each of these being hollow in the middle,..and 
two being laid together, the edges are to be soldered, or 
welded strongly, and the case or ponton is complete. 

+b. Sometimes applied to the floating bridge so 
formed. Qés. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Ponton, in Fortification, is 
a Bridge made of two Boats, at some Distance one from 
another, both covered with Planks; as also the Internal 
Space betwixt them. 1835 Sir J. Ross Warr. and Voy. 
erie They..had observed our pontoon without meddling 
with it. 

2. Naut. A large flat-bottomed barge or lighter 
furnished with cranes, capstans, and tackle, used 
for careening ships, raising weights, etc. 

1769-76 Fatconer Dict. Marine, Pontoon, a low flat 
vessel, nearly resembling a lighter, or barge of hurthen, and 
furnished with cranes, capsterns,tackles, and othermacbinery, 
necessary for careening ships of all sizes. These are very 
common in the principal parts of the Mediterranean, but 
are rarely used in the northern parts of Europe. 1867 in 
Smytu Sailor's Word-bh. 

3. Hydraulic Engineering. = Caisson 2¢, 2d. 

1895 Knicut Dict. Mech. 1764 Ponton..3. a. A water- 
tight structure .. placed beneath a submerged vessel and 
then filled with air to assist in refloating the vessel. 6. 
A water-tight structure which is sunk by filling with water, 
and raised hy pumping it out, used to close a sluiceway or 
entrance to a dock. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 1x. 162 
The entrances to docks are sometimes closed by means of 
pontoons, which are large hollow vessels fitted with a kind 
of keel or projection round the sides and bottom. 

A. attrib.and Conzdb., as pontoon equipment; pon- 
toon-bridge, a bridge constructed upon pontoons ; 
pontoon-train, a train of wagons carrying pon- 
toons. 

1796 Canipaigns 1793-4, Il. 68 On the 21st, a Pontoon 
Bridge was thrown over the Rhine. 1834-47 J. S. Macav- 
Lay Field Fortif. (1851) 122 An army provided witb a good 
pontoon train cannot be prevented effecting the passage of 
a river, if that army be skilfully commanded. 1838 Ciz7/ 
Eng. & Arch. Frnl. 1. 327/2 The pontoon equipment 
having been landed on the Marsb, a bridge consisting of 20 
pontoons at open order,..was laid across the Medway. 

Pontoo‘n, v. [f. prec.: cf. to bridge] trans. 
To cross (a river) by means of pontoons. Also fg. 

1864 Biackmore Clara lV’. \xii, For this power ..a great 
historian employs a happy expression not welcomed by our 
language; he calls it the power to ‘pontoon the emer- 
gency’. 1870 Daily News 6 Dec., It is believed that they 
had pontooned the stream. 1890 Sfectator 8 Mar., They 
would have pontooned the distance, agreeing todo the work 
over and over again when needful. 

Hence Pontoo‘ning wvé/. sb. 

1853 Sir H. Douctas Ailit. Bridges (ed. 3) 142 Cultivat- 
ing, practically and experimentally, the art of pontooning. 
1878 W. S. Suerman in WV. Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 206 
A school of instruction in pontooning. 1893 Mrs. Swinton 
Lady de Ros 79 To..witness their pontooning operations. 

Pontooner (ppntznos). [f. Pontoon + -ER 1] 
= PONTONEER. 

1799 Hist. in Aan, Reg. 283/1 The marquis having sent 
an officer of pontooners,.to reconnoitre the banks of the 
river. 1832 Soutney Penins. Var III. 699 The Spaniards 
could not prevent tbe pontooners from completing their 
work, z 


PONY. 


Pont-tournis, Pont-volant: 

Ponty, variant of Puntr. 

Pony (pani), sd. Forms: 7-9 Sc. powny, § 
Sc. powney, -nie, 8-9 roney, 8— pony. [Sc. 
powney, prob. ‘as suggested by Prof.Skeat, 1890) :— 
*poulney, ad. OF. powlenet a little foal (1444 in 
Godef.), dim. of fowlatn, polar a foal, colt :—late 
L. pullanus, f. L. pulls young animal, foal: see 
Poteyn. (Examples of an earlier spelling in fozed- 
or fol- are wanted to make the origin certain.)] 

1. A horse of any small breed; sfec. a horse not 
more than 13 or (in popular use) I4 hands high. 

1659 WS. (Scot.) Diary in N. & Q. 6th Ser. VII. 163/1, 
I caused bring home the powny & stugged him. 1710 
Acc Last Distemper T. Whigg 1. 19 Union Ponies, a 
Kind of Horses foaled upon the Borders, and occasionally 
owning either Country. 1730-6 Baicey (folio), Pony,a little 
Scotch horse. 175x Hotcrortr Afem. (1816) 1.6 He had a 
beautiful poney {at least so he called, and so I thought it), 
@1774 Fercusson Rising of Session Poems (1845) 28 The 
powney that in spring-time grazes Thrives a’ the year. 
178: Cowrer Ketirement 467 To cross his ambling pony 
day by day, Seems at the best but dreaming life away. 
1785 Burns £fist. to J. Lafpraik 21 Apr. i, Wbile..pownies 
reek in pleugh or braik. 1789 Bath Frul, 22 June Advt., 
Stolen or stray’'d.. A Black Poney, about thirteen hands 
high. 184: Jenny Cycl. XXI1. 324/2 The ‘Shetland pony’ 
is now well known... These diminutive horses. are only 
from nine to eleven hands high. 1855 THackeray Mew- 
comes v, Clive..much preferred poneys to ride. 1902 Bad- 
minton lag. XV. 699 A pony, I find it stated, is strictly 
applicahle to an animal under 13 hands; above 13 and up 
to 13-3 the creature should be known as a galloway, and 
over 13-3 it becomes a horse. This, however, is not the 
modern interpretation... I should be inclined to say that in 
general parlance anything under 14 hands is a pony. 


2. slang. The sum of twenty-five pounds sterling. 

1797 Mrs. M. Rosixsox H'al/singhan: 11. 97 There is no 
touching her even fora poney. [-Vote. Ilalf a rouleau or 
twenty-five guineas.] 1824 Scott St, Ronan'’s v, ‘ Done, for 
a poney,..", said the Squire. 186 Hucurs Tom Brown at 
Oxf, iti, (1389) 26 Well done, Jack,.. you've saved your 
master a pony this fine morning. . ; 

3. U.S. slang. A literal translation of a classical 
text, for the use of learners; a school or college 
‘crib’: cf. Horse sé. 13. 

1832 Tour through College 30 (Farmer), Their lexicons, 
ponies, and text-books were strewed round their lamps on 
the table. 1893 W. W. Goopwin in Classical Kev. Apr. 
162/1 A ‘crib’ or ‘pony’ to help them to learn their Greek 
lessons without the aid of dictionary and grammar. 

4, slang. A small glass or measure of liquor. 

1884 U. S. Newspaper, A ‘Pony’..in America a glass 
of beer. 1885 New York Jrni. Aug. (Farmer), A pony of 
beer, 1896 Osaha Daily Bee (U. S.) 18 Feh. 4/7 A 
couple of ponies of hrandy. 1896 V. B. Darly Afail7 Apr. 
2 The pony, another Glasgow beer measure, contained 
goths of an imperial gillof beer, 5 i 

5. A name of Zecoma serratifolia (N.O. Bigno- 
ntiacee), a small tree of the West Indics, 

1866 in Treas. Got. 1884 Mitt.er Plant-n., Tecoma serras 
trfolia, ‘ Pony’, Saw-leaved Trumpet-flower, 

6. attri. and Comé. a. General, as fony-back 
(cf. llonseBAck), -carriage, -cart, -chair, -chaise, 
-girl, -horse,-mare, -pack, -phaelon, -sled, -track, 
-lrap; pony-buyer, -buying, -calcher, -calching, 
-hunter, -hunting, -rearer; pony-mounted adj. ; (in 
sense 2) fory point. b. Special combs. (often in 
names of things that are small of their kind): pony- 
engine, a small locomotive for shunting: pony- 
express, a postal agency using relays of ponies 
for the transmission of mails, etc.; pony-glass, 
a small g'ass holding a pony (sense 4); pony- 
purse, pony-putter, see quots.; pony-truck, a 
two-whceled leading or trailing truck insome forms 
of locomotive ; pony-truss, a truss so low that 
overhead bracing cannot be used (Webstcr 1890). 

1813 Examiner 26 Apr. 265/1 A well-known quack .. 
appeared on *poney-back. 1859 Lane IVand. India 401 
We commenced the ascent on ponyhack. 1823 Blackw, 
Mag. X1V. 510 Holhorn and Snow Hill are crowded with 
*pony-carts. 1880 Iisract: Ladym. xi, The only things 
she cared for in the country were a hall and a “pony-chair, 
1852 Miss Mirrorp Recod/. I. 301 The place in the *pony- 
chaise..was found vacant. 1900 Ex, Giyn Visits Elizabeth 
(1906) 8: One of those old-fashioned, very low pony-shays, 
with a seat up behind for the groom. 1864 WensTER, *Pouy- 
engine. 1861 [llustr. Lond. News 12 Oct. 386 The 
American *Pony Express, en route from the Missouri 
River to San Francisco, 1886 Aansas //ist. Coll, 111. 
395, I was present when the first fleet horse of the pony 
express started. 1894 Daily News 1 Oct. 5/5 The pony 
express from Pekin brought the Viceroy many despatches. 
1889 T. A. Guturie Pariah vi. i, I'm not a horsewoman 
yet. If I'm anything, [’m a *pony-girl. 1880 Barman’s 
Man, 58 Fill the *pony-glass with Sasarac. 1838 Lytton 
Alice i. vii, Do..come..and look at my *pony-phaeton. 
1892 M. Wittiams Round London (1893) 202 He plays whist 
at his cluh for "pony (twenty-five pound) points. 1860 
Bartcetr Dict. Amer.,* Pony-purse,a subscription collected 
upon the spot, or from a few persons. 1883 Grestey Coal 
BMining Gloss., * Pony-putter, a boy who drives a pony in 
the workings. 1872 Jenxinson Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 
149 To the left will be seen a *pony-track which winds over 
the hill to Watendlath. 1894 AsrLry 50 Wears Life 1. 85 
To sit in my “pony-trap. 1884 Kmicut Dict. Aleck. Suppi., 
“Pony Truck, a truck with a single pair of wheels. 


Pony (pani), v. U.S. slang. [f. prec. sb.] 
l. ¢rans. and rnir. To pay wf, settle zp. 
1824 Atlantic Mag. I. 343 Every man..vociferously swore 


see Pont}, 


Tia 


that he had ponied up his ‘quarter’. 1894 Steap // Christ 
came to Chicago 367 ‘ Pony up or we will run you in’ is the 
formula. 1903 Architect Suppl. 24 Apr. 28/2 To-day a 
walking delegate told him he would have to pony up rodols, 
if he wanted to stay on the job. 

2. trans. To prepare (lessons) by means of a 


pony or crib. 

1852 Vale Tomahawk May (Bartlett), We Iearn that they 
do not pony tkeir lessons. 

Ponyard, Ponysch, etc., obs. ff. Ponrarp, 
PuntsH. Poo, obs. f. Poon; Sc, and n. dial. f. PULL. 

i Pooah (pa). [Native name in Nepilese.] 
An urticaceous plant of North India, the fibre of 
which is used for cordage, sail-cloth, etc. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 1353/2 This plant [Béhmeria Puyal is 
called Pooah or Puya in Sikkim and Nepal. 

Pooch, obs. and dial. form of Potcn. 

|| Pood (psd). Forms: 6-7 pode, 7 poude, 
7-3 poad(e, 8 (peed), pudde, 8-9 pud, 9 poud, 
7~ peod. [Russ. nytb pud“, ad. LG. or Norse 
pund Pocnp.] A Russian weight, cqual to 40 1b. 
Russian, or slightly more than 36 lb. avoirdupois. 

1554 J. Hasse in Hakluyt Voy. (1903) II. 274 The pode 
doth containe of the great weight, 40 pounds, and cf 
the smal So: there goe ro. podes toa shippond, 1630 2. 
Johnson's Kingd. & Comniw. 474 Of Wax fiftie thousand 
poad; every poad contayning fortie pounds. 1662 J. Davirs 
tr. Olearins’ Voy, Améass. 111 Raising the Poude (that is 
40. pound) of Salt, to thirty pence. 1723 Pres. St. Russia 
I. 76 At the Rate of four Rubels a Pudde. 1753 Haxway 
Trav. (1762) I. 1. xiii. 58 These waggons usually carry from 
twenty-five to thirty poods. 1814 tr. Alaproth's Trav. 207 
Rock salt. in Iarge.. blocks, weighing five or six pud. 1884 
Pail Mall G. 10 Sept. 5/2 The gold mines of Russia have 
yielded 31,627 poods. 1890 Daily .Vews 27 Nov. 6/4 The 
Russian poud weighs as nearly as possible thirty-six English 
pounds,..there are nearly sixty-two pouds to the ton. 

Poodding, pooding, -ynge, obs. ff. Puppine. 

Poodle (pz‘d'l), 56. [a. Ger. pude/, short for 
pudelhund (so LG., Swed., Da. pudel, Du. poedel- 
(-hond}) a poodle, f£ LG. pud(@eln to splash in 
watcr, the poodle being a water-dog. Cf. Ger. pude/ 
a pool, PuppLe; pudelnass dripping wet.] 

1, One of a breed of pet dogs, of which there are 
numerous varieties, with long curling hair, usually 
black or white, which is often clipped and shaved 


in a fantastic manner, 

1825 Lytton Falkland 1. xi, Mrs. Dalton... asked very 
tenderly after your poodle and yourself. 1858 Wurwet.. 
Hist. Sct. Ideas 11. 133 The Poodle and the Greyhound 
are well marked varieties of the species dog. 1866 G. 
Macponatp Ann. QO. Neighb. xxv, A fat asthmatic poodle 
lay at her feet upon the hearth-rug. : 

+2. A woolly sort of cloth; a garment of this 


eloth. Ods. 

1827 Sporting Mag. XX. 167 A good drah surtout—if not 
a poodle. 1859 Sata Gas-light & D. xxii. 254 A short 
green cloak, adorned with a cellar of the woolly texture, 
generally denominated poodle. 

3. alirié. and Conb., as poodle-barber, -clippers, 
-clipping, -coat, -dog, -head, poodle-like adj.; 
poodle collar (in sense 2), 

@ 1839 Prarp Belle of Ball-Room x, Her poodle dog was 
quite adored. 1859 Sata Gas-light & D. x. 121 A short 
cloak, decorated with the almost obsolete poodle collar. 1876 
Sites Sc, Natur, vit. (ed. 4) 109 ‘The Fox may be known 
by his bark, which resembles that of a poodle dog. 1902 
Ieuiz. L. Banks Newspafer Girl 169 Waving purchased 
a pair of poodle clippers. .1 myself became his barber. 

Hence (s0nce-wwds.) Poo'dledom, Poo‘dleish a., 


Poo'dleship. 

1883 Mrs. Lyx» Linton Grrl of Period I. 263 Many a fine 
stalwart fellow. .sinks into mere poodiedom at home, 1888 
If, W. Parker Spirit of Beauty (1894) 118 Ilis owner should 
have been able to tell fifty like anecdotes of his eden 
1890 LD. L. Gitpersteeve £ss. & Stud. 260 His whole 
demeanor was poodleish in the extreme. ; 

Poodle, v. [f. prec. sb.] ¢vazs. To make into 
or treat asa poodle; to clip and shave the hair of. 
Hence Poodle ff/. a., Poo dling v4/. sb. 

1828 Lancet 16 Feb. 725/2 Simply twisting it up, without 
the present fashion of poodling the head. 1902 Blackw. 
Mag. July 45/2, I thought it as well to ‘ poodle ' him (a dog] 
occasionally. 1905 /éi¢. Dec. 816/1 The poodled Spitz, in 
Germany apparently a favourite animal, I avoid. 

Poodler, dial. var. PopLteR, young coal-fish. 

Poof (puf), 7v/. Also pouf, {A natural utter- 
ance. Cf. F. pouf.] A sound imitating a short 
sharp puff of the breath as in blowing something 
from the mouth, or blowing outa candle; hence an 
expression of contemptuous rejection: cf. Poon 77¢. 

1857 W. Cottins Dead Secret ili, Pouf! the very 
anticipation of them (clouds of dust] chokes me already. 
1862 tI. Marrvat Vear in Sweden 11.55 As for the others, 
poof! 1865 Dickens A/ué. Fr.in. ii, Call that a quantity.. 
Poof! What do you say to the rest of it? 1868 Yates Kock 
Ahead, iv, ‘She will go out like that—pouf !’., blowing out 
an imaginary candle in explanation. 


| Poogye (pig). Also 


{Ilindi Sp pang? (in = nasalized #).] The 
Hindi nose- flute. 

1864 Encet Alusic Ancient Nations 59 One of the most 
curious double-pipes at present extant in Asia is the poogyee 
of the Hindoos.., the tubes of which are inserted into 
a gourd, and are blown with the nose instead of with the 
mouth, 1898 Strainer & Barrett Dict. Mus. Ternts, 
Poogye, the nose-flute of the Hindoos. 


-gyee, pungi. 


POOK, 


Pooh (pi, pech), zi/. (v., 56.) Also 7 puh, pue, 
pow, 7-8 pugh, 8- poo: see Pou, Poor. [A ‘vocal 
gesture’ expressing the action of puffing or blowing 
anything away. Prob, orig. (px, pzh), whence 
also the variants fough, pogh, poh, po; and cf. 
Poor.] An ejaculation expressing impatience, or 
contemptuous disdain or disregard for anything. 
Cf. Paew, PHo, PHoo. 

3602 SHaks, Hav, 1. iii. 101 Affection, puh ! You speake 
like a greene Girle. 2604 Marston & Wesster J/alkcon- 
tent 1, vi, Pugh!..Thou speakest like a fool. 1607 SHaks. 
Cor. u. i. 157 Virgil. The Gods graunt them true. Vodzz. 
True? pow waw. a 1627 Mippteton Quiet Life 11. i, Pue 
wawe, this is nothing, till I know what he did. 1694 
Congreve Doudle- Dealer 1. ii, Pooh, ha, ha, ha, I know you 
envy me. 1749 Fiei.pinc Zo Yones xvi. ix,‘ Pugh’, says 
she, ‘you have pinked a man in a duel, that’s all’. 1768 
STERNE Sent. Fourn, (1778) 11. 151 Poo! said they, we have 
no inoney. 1829 Lytron Devereux 1. ii, ‘ Pooh, man’, said 
Tarleton haughtily, ‘none of your compliments’. 1880 ‘Ou1pa’ 
Moths 11. 378 ‘ Pooh’, he said, as he read it, and tore it up. 

B. as sé. An utterance of this. 

1667 Perys Déavy 29 July, With that she made a slighting 
puh with her mouth. 1817 Byron Seffo vii, A thing which 
causes many ‘poohs* and ‘pishes’, 1861 Crayton /, 
O'Donnell 23 This puffy one always ended bis subject witb 
a long ‘ pooh’. : 

Hence Pooh v., 7xtr., to utter the exclamation 
‘pooh!’ ; ¢razs., to say ‘pooh!’ to. 

1630 J. Taytor \Water P.) Afpol. for Watermen Epil., 
Wks. 11. 267/2 The wrymouth’d Critick .. That mewes, and 

uh’s and shakes his brainlesse head. 1798 CHARLOTTE 
Ssutit Fag, Philos. 1. 44 The Doctor..pshaw’d and pooh’d 
for some time. 1858 Porson Law & L.15 ‘Pooh! pooh!’ 
re-echoed his mother, ‘don't pooh me, John’. 

Pooh pooh (pips), vt. (s6., a.) Reduplica- 
tion of Poon 222. 

(1679 Pough, Pough: see Pou.] a@1814 Woman's Will 
ub iin New Brit, Theatre 1V. 90 Poo, poo, you know not 
what you say. 1844 Dickens J/art, Chuz, xii, Pooh, pooh! 
..Never mind that. 1g90z A. Lanc in Longm. Alag. Sept. 
146 The sceptic will say ‘ Pooh pooh !” (at least on paper— 
nobody ever says ‘ Pooh pooh I") 

B. sé. ( pooh-pooh). a. An utterance of the ex- 
clamation ‘ pooh pooh!’ b. One who is addicted 
to using this exclamation. 

1798 Cnartotre Sautu Vag. Philos. 1. 6 Before the Doctor 
h.:d vented his pshaws and pooh poohs. 1867 Aforn. Star 
6 Aug. 6/4 The Pooh-poohs think the rest of mankind was 
made for their pleasure and profit. 1875 O. W. Hotmrs 
Old Vol. of Life, Crime & Automatisns (1891) 326 This is 
the tribe of the Pooh-Poohs, so called from the leading 
expression of their vocabulary. 1891 G. MerepitH One a, 
our Conq. 111. ii. 29 Dartrey blew his pooh-pooh on feini- 
nine suspicions. 5 é 

C. attrib, or adj. (pi pu), as in pooh-pooh theory, 
a humorous designation of the theory that language 
is a development of natural interjections. Cf. Bow- 


wow theory, 

1860 THackrray Round. Papers, Late Gt. Victories (1876) 
4o A Saturnine philosopher. .has a pooh-pooh expression as 
the triumph passes 1851 Max Mii cer Se. Lang. ix. 352 
‘Ihese cries or interjections were represented as the natural 
and real beginnings of human speech...This is what I call 
the Interjectional, or Pooh-pooh, ‘lheory. 


Pooh-pooh (pp), v. [f. prec. int.]  ¢ravs. 
To express contempt or disdain for; to make light 
of, dismiss as unworthy of notice. 

1827 J. W. Croker Diary Feb. (1884) I. xii. 365 Peel 
pooh-poohed that difficulty. 1840 Baruam /ngol, Leg. 
Ser.1. Leech of Folkest. (1877) 376 An old gentleman .. was 
deservedly pooh-pooh'd down. 1850 Kincstey Alt. Locke 
xxxii, (They] pooh-poohed away every attempt at further 
enlargement of the suffrage. 1854 Huxcey in £7 (1900) I. 
Vili. 119 A stipend .. between £800 and £1200 a year is not 
to be pooh poohed. 1893 Y/zsves 22 Apr., Mr. Gladstone 
cannot pooh-puoh difficulties in Committee. 

llence Pooh-poohing v//. sb. and ffi. a.; also 
Pooh-poo‘her, Pooh-poovhist. 

1855 THACKERAY Newcomes xxv, Slatter..was..silenced hy 
the unanimous pooh-poohing of the assembly. 1861 W. H. 
Wits] in Aec. Astro-meteorol, Soc. No. 1. 13, I mean the 
Pooh-poohists. These objectors .. rear high their crests on 
the announcement of any novelty in practical science. 1862 
Furniwate Let. to Sub-edtters N. E. Dict, 4,1 believe that 
more roots will prove to be z7sozs than is supposed by pooh- 
poohers of the bow-wow theory. 1906 SLADEN Lovers Fapan 
iv, | had not the courage to tell her pooh-poohing uncle so. 

| Poojah, puja (p#dza). £. Jndtes. Also 
pooja. [a Skr. A%a@ worship.] Rites performed 
in Ilindi idol-worship; any Elindi religious cere- 
mony or rite; also fg. (in ridicule). 

¢1806 Mrs. SHERwoop in Life xxi, (1847) 361 To this he 
made his da:ly poojah, or worship, 1826 Hockey Pandu- 
vaug [ari \.ii. 18 he person..now approached the sacred 
tree, and having performed f/va toa stone deity at its foot, 
proceeded {etc.], 1863 ‘I[REVELYAN Compet. Wallak (1866) 
295 The high festivals of our religion would be among the 
most popular Poojahs of the year. 1875 FREEMAN in Stephens 
Life & Lett, (1895) 11. 95 My sin is that of not doing poojah 
to cld Carlyle, who..took upon himself to write some non- 
sense about early kings of Norway. 

Pook (puk), 56. /ocad, Alsog puck. [Goes with 
next: derivation uncertain. ] 

1. A heap; esf.a roughly thrown up heap of hay, 
a cock; also, a heap of oats, barley, or other 
unsheafed produce, not more than § feet high, 
pitched together for carting to the rick. 

1718 Hearne Rem. II. 80 (The farmer and his men] went 
up into the common fields..to fetch home two loads of oats, 

70-2 


POOK. 


and the land not being yet in cocks or pooks [etc.]. 1853 
Miss Yonce Heir of Redclyfe vii, She saw Guy's ready 
greeting, and their comparison of the forks and rakes, the 
pooks and cocks of their countries. 1863 Morton Cycd, 
Agric. Gloss. (EK. D.S.), Pucks or Pooks (West Eng.), are 
larze heaps, little ricks of hay, corn, &c. 1868 TREGELLAS 
Cornish Tales 20 O'er shoading-heaps and pooks of turves. 


1905 HWestu1. Gaz. 8 July 3/1 The hay was dry and ‘up in 


ok’. 
°2. A thin tall stack of corn in the sheaf, in shape 
a steep cone, 9 or 10 fect high, built up temporarily 
in the harvest-field in wet seasons, for drying the 
corn before it is carried to the main rick. So 
generally in s.w., but in central Dorset called more 
definitely a ‘wind-mow’. (T. Hardy.) 


azj2z Liste //usé. (1757) 211 In making the wheat-pooks 
in Wiltshire, the sheaves are set [etc.]. /déd., In a pook 
may be put a load or two. 1766 Compicte Farmer s.v. 
Harvest, In their wheat-pooks..in Wiltshire, the sheaves 
are set ina circle, with their ears uppermost, and another 
circle of sheaves is placed upon that, and so on, contracting 
each round, till the pile ends in a point, upon which a sheaf 
opened, and turned with the ears downward, is placed, like 
the shackle of a hive... A load, or two loads, may be 
thus put into a pook, which is a very good way to secure 
corn against rain. 1829 Knare Yrx/. Vat. 28 Saving our 
crops in bad and catching seasons, hy securing the hay in 
windcocks, and wbeat in pooks. : 

Pook (puk), v.1 Zoca/, [Goes with prec.] ¢razs. 
To heap up; esp. to put up (newly mown hay or 
unsheafed corn) in cocks or pooks (PooK sé, 1). 

1587 Mirr. Mag., Bladud xv, Beneath on earth pompe, 
pelfe and prayse they pooke. 1627 A/S. Acc. St. Fohn's 
Hosp., Cantcrb., For gathering of viij busshells of apples 
& for pookeing, 1718 Hearne Rew. II. 81 The master and 
the other servant were pooking in part of the land. 1813 T. 
Davis Agric. Wilts. Gloss. s.v. Cocked, Barley and oats 
are always pooked or cocked, seldom carried from the 
swath... Hay is pooked, cocked, first in foot-cocks, and when 
dry in hay-cocks. 1901 7imes 19 Aug. 11/1 Experience 
shows..that where barley is pooked, as it often is in the 
south, it takes less harm from heavy rain and dries much 
sooner than where it is sheafed. 

b. To put up (corn) in pooks (Pook 5d. 2). 

a1600 ‘A Wiltshire Rent Roll, temp. Q. Eliz.’ in WV. & Q. 
3rd Ser. VII. 277/1 The tenant to cut down, sheafe, pooke, 
and rake the said thirdes and tenths [of wheat and harley]. 

Hence Pooking 7v0/. s6.; also aé/rzd, in pooking- 


Jork (see quot. 1893); also Poo-ker. 

1635 Writs. Rec. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) Varr. Collect. (1901) 
I, 169 Men labourers in haymaking, pookeing, or gripping 
of Lent corne shall not take by the day. .of wages above v“. 
1794 T. Davis Gen. View Agric. Wilts. go The price is 
seldom higher than eighteen-pence per acre for mowing, 
and one shilling for pooking, etc. 1893 /W#its. Gloss., 
Pooker,a woman employed in pooking. Pooking-fork, the 
large prong, with a cross handle, for pushing along in front 
of the pookers, to make up the bay into pooks. 1894 7imes 
14 Aug. 15/1 The relative merits of pooking and sheafing in 
the work of barley-harvesting are sure to present themselves 
for consideration... The barley lies strewn over the entire 
surface, to be occasionally turned witb the pooking fork 
till the crop is ready for stacking. 

Pook (puk), v.2 Sc. Forms: (7 puik), 8-9 
pouk, 9 pook. [Origin unascertained.] ¢vavs. 
To pluck, pull, pick, or pinch with the thumb and 
finger: e.g.in plucking a fowl, picking the stalks 


off fruit, and the like. Also fig. 

1633 Orkney Witch Trial in Abbctsford Club Misc. 154 
The said Catrein cam ia to tbe said Barbarayis house to 
puik sum bair. 1785 Burns Death & Dr. Horubook xiv, 
‘The weans haud out their fingers laughin And pouk my 
hips. @ 1810 in Cromek Rem, Nithsdale Song 74 1'll clip, 
qu’ sbe, yere lang gray wing, An’ pouk yere rosie kame. 
€1817 Hocc Vales & Sk III. 205 Pook a craw with us. 
1823 Gat £xfa?/ lii, Pooking and rooking me, his mother, 
o’ my ain lawful jointure. 1894 Crocketr Raiders 274 
Your leddyship will hae to come and pook the chucky. 

Hence Pooked (pzkt), Sc. pookit (pzkit) ApZ a. 

1818 Miss Ferrier J/arriage xxxiv, They hadnae thae 
pooket-like taps ye bae noo. 1824 — /azher. Ixxxiv, It (the 
name} ’s rather short and pookit. 1894 Hunter ¥. /rwick 
ii. 20 He’s a puir, poukit-like cratur. 1895 Crockett Alex 
of Moss-Hags lv, I had not the spirit of a pooked hen, 

| Pooka, phooka (pa‘ka, praka). /rish. [Ir. 
pica (gen, and dat. with article ax phzica), = OF. 
pica, ON. puki, ME. powke (see Puck), Welsh 
pwea goblin.) In Irish folk-lore, A hobgoblin, 
a malignant sprite. 

1825 TC. Croxer Fairy Leg. I. 316 Irish superstition 
makes the Phooka palpable to the touch. ‘To its agency 
the peasantry usually ascribe accidental falls. 1847 Le Fanu 
TY. O'Brien 74 The Cavalier had heard of Phookas and 
other malignant sprites who..scare, .the benighted traveller. 
1888 W.L. Yeats Fairy § folk T. 94 The Pooka..seems 
essentially an animal spirit; .. [a] wild, staring phantom. 
1894 O. Rev. Oct. 331 The pranks of the Phooka..and 
the vision of the long-haired, long-robed Geilt. 

|| Pookaun (pzk5-n). /rish. Also pookawn, 
pookhaun. {Ir. ptcdén.] A small Irish fishing- 
boat, for rowing or sailing, in the latter case having 
a single mast with a kind of lateen sail. 

ane -84 D. Kemp Yacht Sailing xxiv. 337 The Galway 
see shaun is a smaller boat than the hooker, and used for 

oth rowing and sailing, 

v. 108 On hoard quaint little curraghs and pookawns. 1899 
Llackw, Mag. Oct. 490/2 The pookaun, a small boat with 
a sort of lateen sail, pretty to look at, but dangerous. 

Pooke, obs. f. Pokr; var. Puke Obs. (colour). 

| Pookoo, pukn (pike). [ad. Zulu mph.) 

A red water-buck or antelope (Cobus vardoni) 

found in southern Central Africa. 


1892 Jane Bartow J/rish Jdylls | 
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1890 in Cent. Dict. 1893 SeLous Trav. S, E. Africa 
245, I saw three roan antelopes and a few pookoos (Codus 
vardoni). 1894 Lypekker Royal Nat. Hist. Il. 304 Tbe 
puku is about the size of the pala, standing some 3 feet 
3 inches at the shoulder. 

Pool (p#l), 56.1 Forms: 1-4 pél, (1 poll, 4 
powl), 5-6 pole, 5-7 poole, 3, 5- pool. Also 
B. Sc. 5 poll, 5- pule, 6- puil, 8-9 (z.e. dia/.) peel. 
(OE. fd7 masc. = OLG. *f6/, MLG., MD. Ad/, 
LG. pol, pohl, pil, Du. poet; WGer. stem *7d/-. 

OE. had also pu// and Jy'// (see Pit 54,3), ON. follr, Sw., 
Da. Ad, the relations of which to OE. Ad? are obscure, as are 
also those of the Celtic words: W. pzv//, Corn, fod, Breton 
poull pool; Ir. oll, pull, Gael. poll hole, bog, pond, pit, 
mire, Manx foy// pool, puddle.) 

1. A small body of standing or still water, per- 
manent or temporary: chiefly, one of natural 


formation. 

¢897_K. /ELFrep Gregory's Past. C. xxxviii. 278 Salomon 
sede dzxtte swide deop pol wxre gewered on das wisan 
monnes mode. /d/d. xxxix. 282 Swelce mon deopne pol 
[Hatton ALS. pool] gewerize. cg50 Lindisf Gos. John ix. 
11 Gaa to dzm pole [Siloam] & aduah. ¢1205 Lay. 21748 
per, if zluene plo3ze in attelicbe pole. ¢1275 .Y/ Paius of 
Hell 81 in O. E. Misc. 149 Ifulled is pat fule pool Pat euer 
is hot, and neuer cool. 1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 2773 Let 
delue vnder fe foundement, & me ssal binepe finde A water 


pol 13.. &£. #. Allit. P, C. 310 Alle be gotez of by 
guteres [¢ex/ guferes], & groundelez powlez. c¢ 1425 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 653/3 //cc piscina, pole. c 1440 


Promp. Parv. 407/2 Pool, or ponde for fysche kepynge, 
vivariun, stagnum, 1482 Rolls of Parit, V1. 202/1 Ryvers, 
Pooles [204/2 Poles), Milnes, Fisshing places. 1§35 Cover- 
DALE 2 Sa, ii, 13 They met together by the pole [1611 
poole] at Gibeon, and these laye on the one syde of the 
pole, the other on the other syde. 1596 DatrympLe tr. 
Leslie's ITist. Scot. 1.7 Poles, stankes, and standeng Lochis. 
@ 1618 SytvesTER // yun of Alms 135 His Fens with Fowl, 
his Pils and Poles witb Fish; His Trees with Fruits, with 
Plenty every Dish. 1622 Catuis Sta’. Sewers (1647) 59 
A Pool is a meer standing water, without any current at all, 
and hath seldom or never any issue to convey away the 
waters. 1770 Gotpsm. Des. Vill. 119 The noisy geese that 
gabbled o’er the pool. 1846 Ruskin Afod. Paint. 1. 11. v. 
1. § 4 There is hardly a road-side pond or pool which bas 
not as much landscape in it as above it. 

B. 1487 Barbour's Bruce xu. 395 In the kersse pollis 
LS. #. pulis, ed. Hart puilles] ther war. 1508 Kennepir 
Flyting w. Dunbar 342 Vhou come, Fule! in Marche or 
Februere, Thair till a pule, and drank the paddok rod. 


1567 Gude & Godlie B. (5S. 7.5.) 185 Stinkand pulis of 


euerie rottin sink, 4789 Ross Helenore 58 She..made nae 
stop for scrabs, or stanes, or peels [e¢. 1768 pools). a 1828 
in P. Buchan Ballads 1. 26 Then she became a duck. .T'o 
puddle in a peel. 

+b. Applied to a whirlpool. Ods. rarve—?. 

1536 BELLENDEN Cron. Scot. 1x. xxi. (1821) II. 108 Com- 

parit justly to ane insaciabil pule. 

e. A small shallow collection of standing water 


or other liquid; a small plash, a puddle. 

1843 Macautay Lays Anc. Rome, /loratius \ii, Where, 
wallowing in a pool of blood, The bravest Tuscans lay. 
1850 Tynxpatt Géac. 11. xvii. 317 One of the little pools upon 
the surface of the glacier. 1867 H. Macmitran Brdble 
Teach. xv. (1870) 291 Those little pools that are left hebind 
among the rocks by the retiring tide. AZod. Sc. Keip oot 
o’ the puils. 

a. transf. and fig. 

1587 Fremixe Coutn. Holinshed 11. 1352/2, [1] was forced 
to open the poole of my head, and to unstop the gate of my 
heart. 1870 Mrs. Ripper. Azustin Friarsi, A quiet pool 
apart from the human torrent. 1875G. MacponaLb Paradles, 
Somntum AMystict x, On the floor I saw..A little pool of 
sunlight. 1894 Weyman A/y Lady Rotha xxxi, The very 
gules and purpure that lay in pools on the floor. 1903 
Smart Set 1X. 114 Hid in tbe marsb of years, Lies tbe 
still pool of memory. 

e. (See quot.) 

1883 Century Mag. July 324/1 When once a new ‘pool’ 
or beit of [oil-] producing territory is found. 

2. A deep and still place in a river or stream. 

The Pool; tbe part of the Thames bet ween London Bridge 
and Cuckold’s Point. 

@1000 in Birch Cart, Sax. 1. 57 Of pane grete wibig 
endlonge burne in pane pol buue Crocford. 1632 Massin- 
cer City A/adanze1.i, The ship is safe in the Pool, then? 


1661 Watton 4 xgder 1. xx. (ed. 3) 241 Such Pools as belarge | 


and have most gravel. 1722 De For Plague (1840) 111 The 
river.. between the houses which we call Ratcliffand Redriff, 
which they name the pool. 1806 Gazetteer Scotl, (ed. 2) 
272 After passing the linn, it{R. Isla] forms a deep pool of 
water, called Corral. 1812 J. Witson /sle of Padis u. 171 
A stream comes dancing from a mount... Then, 1amed into 
a quiet pool Is scarcely seen to glide, 1885 Law Rep, 
10 Appeal Cases 380 It is not a very big burn, but there are 
some very deep pools in it. 

3. attrib. and Comb,, as pool-bird, -ground, -side; 
pool-haunting adj.; pool-lily, a water-lily ; pool- 
measure, pool-price, the measure or price of 
coal at the Pool on the river in London; pool- 
pass, 2 fish-way into or out of a pool (Pass sé.1 
3h); pool-reed (called also pole-reed and fzell- 
reed), the common Reed ( Phragutiles communis) ; 
pool-root, White Snakeroot, Avpalorium agera- 
Joides( Billings Aled. Dict. 1890); pool-rush (called 
by Lyte pole-rush), the Bulrush, Sczvpees lacistris ; 
sometimes erroneously, Zypha Jalifolia; pool- 
snipe, +-snite, the Redshank, 7o/anus calidris ; 
pool-spear = fool-rveed; poolwort, a name given 
in U.S. to Lupatorium aromalicum (Billings). 

1591 Fraunce /leliodorus’ Atthiopia, Fit neast for a 
*poole-byrde. 1847 Emerson Poems, Monadnoc, Pasture 
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of *pool-haunting herds. xg0z Contemp. Rev. Oct. 576 
Her heart sank like a *pool-lily at shadow. 1768 Ch7on. 
in Ann, Reg. 74/2 An action brought..against two coal 
merchants.. for selling five chaldrons of coals for *pool-mea- 
sure, without delivering the full quantity. 1883 //sheries 
/xhib, Catal. (ed. 4) 125 Plan and Section of Fish Pass ., 
example of a *Pool Pass. 1832 /.ramtiner 23/1 Upon each 
chaldrou of coals brought to the market twelve shillings .. 
was added to the *pool or market price, which addition 
furnished the profits to the merchant. 1587 T. Newton 
Leninie’s Bible I/erbal 150 Another kinde of Reede there 
is growing by the banks of standing waters, and on the 
shores of riuers, which hath a long, round and_ hollowe 
stalke or strawe, full of knottie ioints.. This kinde, is our 
common *Poole Reede, Spear or Cane reede. 1879 Prior 
Names Brit, Plants (ed. 3) 187 Pole-reed, properly..called 
in our western counties, Pool-reed, from its place of growth, 
Arundo Phragmites. 1712 M. Henry Life P. IMenry i. 
Wks. 1853 II. 608/2 If we lay our children by the *pool- 
side, who knows but the Blessed Spirit may help them in, 
and heal them, 1892 Jean A. Owen Within an hour o, 
Loudon Town (ed. 2) 256 The redshank, *pool-snipe, teuke 
or took..; all these names are given tohim. 1661 Lovett 
Hist. Anim. & Min. 182 *Poole-snite... They have a strong 
and unpleasant rellish, and live wholly upon fish. 

Pool, 54.2 focal. [Origin unascertained.] A mea- 
sure of work in roofing and flooring: see quots. 

1669 S. Coterress in Pail. Trans. IV. 1010 Charges of 
Covering Houses with Slate... Every Poole of work is either 
6 foot broad and i4 foot up, on both sides, or 168 foot in 
length and one in breadth. 1847-78 in Hattiwett, 1886 
Etwortrny HW, Somerset Word be. s.v., In building, it is 
usual to speak of ‘a pool of joists’; meaning the number 
of joists sufficient for the space between the wall and a 
beam or girder, or between two beams... The word only 
applies where main beams or short joists hetween dwarf 
walls are used...Also used for a similar space on a roof, 
which is covered by a ‘ pool o’ rafters’. 

Pool, 54.3 [= F. fouwle in same sense (1676 in 
Mme. de Sévigné): see Note below.] 

1. In certain card games, etc.: ‘Vhe collective 
amount of the stakes and fines of the players 
joining in the game. 

{If, as appears to be the fact, sense 2 was derived from 1, 
this must have been in use before 1693.] 1711-12 SwiFT 
Frul, to Stella 26 Jan., I played at cards this evening at 
Lady Masham’s, but I only played for her while she was 
waiting; and I won hera pool. 17.. Reversis, So that the 
great quinola pool will consist of 26 fish, and the little 
quinola pool of 13 fish. Each time that the stakes are 
drawn, or when there are fewer fish in the pool than the 
first original stake, the pool must be replenished as at first. 
7766 [C. Anstey] Bath Guide viii. go Industrious Creatures 
that make it a Rule To secure half the Fish, while they 
manage the Pool. 1772 Town & Country Mag. 29 Miss 
n..was hopping away with the pool from the Commie, 
1776 Mrs. Harris in Priv. Lett. Ld. Malmesbury (1870) I. 
341 The ton here is the game of ‘Commerce’, which the 
fine people play immoderately high, sometimes rooo/, the 
pool, the lowest hand giving ten guineas each deal. 1887 
Brack S. Zembra 215 They continued the game..with the 
addition of a half-a-crown pool to increase the attraction. 

b. The receptacle containing the stakes; the 
pool-dish. (Quot. 1886 appears to be an error.) 

1770 Streets & Inhabitants of Birmingham 87 Enamel 
Manufacturers. These ingenious Artists make Candlesticks, 
Snuff Boxes, Ink Stands, .. Quadrille Pooles, Smelling Bottles 
..and all sort of small Trinkets for Ladies Watches, etc. 
1816 Sincer Hist. Cards 262 (Gleek) If an odd number is 
given the eldest hand claims the largest half, or else the odd 
one is given to tbe pool [1680 Cotton Gamester 65, 1734 
Seymour Compl. Gamester 26, or else it is given to the box]. 
{1886 F.G.S. in 1. & Q. 7th Ser. I. 477/2 Quadrille pools 
are the fishes or other counters used in playing tbe old- 
fashioned game of quadrille.] 

+2. A party in a card-game, as comet or quadrille, 
in which there is a pool; a ‘game’ or match. Zo 
niake (up) a pool, to form or make up the party or 
requisite number of players for such a game. Obs. 

1693 SOUTHERNE J/aid'’s last Prayer m. ili, What say 
you to a Pooile at Comet, At my House? 1732 Mrs. 
Devany Autobiogr. & Corr. (1861) I. 346, I played two 
pools at commerce. 1796 JANE AuSTEN Pride & Prej. xiv, 
She..had sent for him only the Saturday before, to make 
up her pool of quadrille in the evening. 1801 Sporting 
Mag. XVII. 21 Our party was put off till the Monday, 
when we played six pools. 1859 THackeray Virgin. ix, I 
daresay the resolute lady sat down with her female friends 
to a pool of cards and a dish of coffee, , . 

3. A game played on a billiard-table, in which 
each player lias a ball of distinctive colour with 
which he tries to pocket the balls of the other 
players in a certain order, each player contributing 
an agreed sum, the whole of which at the- end 
falls to the winner; also, a similar game in U. S. 
played with balls numbered 1 to 15, the number 
of each ball a player pockets being added to his 


score, 

1848 THackeray Bk. Sxods xxiii, He plays pool at tbe 
billiard-houses, and may he seen engaged at cards and 
dominoes of forenoons. 1851 FirzGEraLp Euphrasor (1904) 
26 He was waiting till some men had finished a pool of 
billiards upstairs. 1873 Bennett & ‘Cavenvisu’ Billiards § 
“French billiards’ was essentially single pool. 1887 Miss 
Brappvon Like & Unlike x, They played billiards, pool, or 
pyramids with skill and success, : : 

4. a. Rifle-shooling. A contest in which each 
competitor pays a certain sum for every shot he 
fires, the proceeds being divided among the winners, 


Also a/trid, 

1861 Sat. Rev. 20 July 37 The attractions of the review 
and the temptations of pool targets bave filled up the void 
left by the slackness of contributions. 1862 /did. 5 July 7 

a 


POOL. 


The sort of pot-hunting known at Wimbledon and else- 
where as Pool, where the value of a bull’s-eye is much more 
considered than the credit of handling with success the 
Queen of weapons. 1869 Daily News 6 July, Pool and 
other breech-loading firing is made continuous iustead of 
intermittent. : 

b. Letting. The collective stakes of a number 
of persons who each stake a sum of money on one 
of the competitors in some contest, the proceeds 
being divided among the backers of the winner. 

1881 [see Pari MUTUEL]. ’ 

5. A common fund into or from which all gains 
or losses of the contributors are paid; hence, a 
combination of capitalists for united speculative 
operation in a stock or commodity ; a combine. 

1872 W. R. Travers in MV. York /ferald 25 Nov. 8/3, 
I find: myself charged by Mr. Jay Gould ..with being 
interested in a put or pool in Northwesteri: common with 
Mr. Drew,..and others. 1884 Aoston(Mass.) Frnd. 29 Jan. 
4/4 Stamford rich men have formed a pool to pay the fines 
imposed upon them for fast driving. 1906 Llackw. Mag. 
Jan. 146/1 His little history of the fifty-million dollar pool 
in Union Pacific Preferred Stock showed that it was 
a ‘blind pool’, to run for five years. 

6. An arrangement between previonsly competing 
parties, by which rates or prices are fixed, and 
business or receipts divided, in order to do away 
with mutually injurious competition: see quot. 
1882. Also ad/rié. Originally U.S. 

1881 Chicago Times 1 June, The marine insurance men 
are still striving to form a pool, and expect soon to succeed. 
bid. 4 June, The company will now compete with the other 

ool lines leading eastward. /éid. 17 June, The agreement 
or a reorganization of the south-western freight pool. 188z 
Bitnett Counting Ilo. Dict. (1893) 23: The object of 
a ‘ pool’ is to put an end to the ‘warof rates’ which breaks 
out so frequently between two or more competing lines... 
Sometimes the proceeds of the trafficon competing lines are 
put into a common fund, and afterwards distributed accord- 
Ing to conditions previously agreed on. This is called a 
‘Financial Pool’. In other cases, arrangements are made 
for a distribution of the traffic, each line agreeing to accept 
a specified proportion, This is called a * Physical Pool’. 
1887 Pad! Val/G, 11 Oct, r2/1 Salt is the latest commodity 
placed under the control of a pool in the United States... 
‘The object of such a pool is ‘to keep up the price of salt, 
and to be able to compete with the foreign manufacturers’. 

7. Fencing, A contest between teams, in which 
each member of one side fights cach member of 
the other. 

1901 Orford Times 9 Mar. 12/4 What is termed a Ponle 
a Vepée was arranged Letween teams of six a side, each 
member of the one team fighting a duel with the six 
members of the other, in rotation, /éid., Came out head of 
the pool, receiving only one hit in his six engagements. 

8. Comé., as (in scnse 1) pool-dish, -game; (sense 
3) pool-ball, -lable ; (sense 4b) pool-check, -room, 
-seller, -selling, -lickel; sce also 4a aud 6, 

1858 Simmonos Dict. Trade, * Pool-balls, ivory balls, 9 or 
t2 to the set, about 2 inches in diameter, for playing 
akind of billiards. 1890 L.C. D'Ovre Notches 11, lL walked 
up ter see wot the preacher had giv’ him; boys, ‘twas 
nothing but a brass “*pool-check. 1878 H. H. Ginss Ombre 
19 The Dealer then setting the *pool-dish at his right hand, 
yy ces in it five points. 1865 Compl, Domino-Player 16 

omino *Pool Game..is played by fitting the same nun. 
bers together, as in all the games with dominoes, except the 
matadore. 1887 Chicago Adrauce 13 Oct. 6/1 The beuing 
.-is now mostly done in *pool-rooms. 1893 Pal/ Ala/l G. 
4 Nay 5/1 Only one or two of the women came out of the 
pool-room with more money than when they entered it. 
lbid., The New York police have steadfastly resisted the 
efforts of enterprizing ‘*pool-sellers’ to make betting on 
horse racing as easy for wonien as for men. 1887 Daily 

Zed. 12 Mar. 5/t Wagering, or, as it is called on the other 
side of the Atlantic, *pool-selling. 1860 Ilucues Tove 
Brown at Ozf. xxxiii, Yom's good eye and steady hand, 
and the practice he had had at the..*pool-table, gave him 
considerable advantage. 

(Note. In Eng. use this word has undoubtedly from the 
18th. been identified with Poot s4,': see quots. 17..,1766 in 
sense 1, with their references to the /rsk in the pool, But 
the French use of Jowle for the same thing, with the fact 
that the French is found earlicr, makes it almost certain that 
the term was taken from Fr., and associated with the Eng, 
word fool. I. poule is held to be a sense of fonle hen, 
chicken, being perh. at first slang for ‘ booty, spoil, plunder ‘. 
Mme. de Sévigné ina letter of 29 July 1676 uses foule ex- 
actly in the sense of Eng. Joo/; and ina letter of 30 fans 1680 
says ‘Si Denjean est de ce jeu, il prendra toutes les poules: 
c'est un aigle’, a play upon the sense ‘hen’. The Dict. of 
the Académie, ed. 1, 1694, and that of Furetitre, ed. 2, 1701, 
also explain Joule almost in the words in which it stands 
an the Dict. Acad. ed. 7, 1878: ‘ Poule se dit, & certains 
jeux, de la quantité d'argent ou de jetons qui résulte de la 
mise de chacun des joueurs et qui appartient A celui qui 
gagne le coup. /a foule est grosse. Mettre ala poule. 
Gagner la poule’. ‘Vhere is perh.a similar relation between 
F. fiche a fish at cards, and the Eng. ‘fish’ in the ‘ pool ’.] 

Pool (p#l), v.! [f. Poot 56.7] 

+1. gtr. Of land: To be marshy or full of pools. 
Of water: To form pools, to stand, stagnate. Ods. 

e1q20 /allad, on I/usb. 1. 89 Ne poole [v.~. pulle; L. 
stagnet) hit not, hut goodly playn elonge. 1626 Bacon 


Sylva § 537 On the other side the Water must but Slide, 
and not stand or Poole, 


2. /vans. \n quarrying granite: ‘l'o sink or make 
(a hole) for the insertion of a wedge; hence foo/- 
hole, a hole made in this process. In coal-mining : 
To undcrmine (coal) so as to canse it to fall. 


1793 SMEATON /dystone L. § 91 Holes or notches, cut (or, 
as they term it, Jooded) in the surface of the stone. /éid., 


These pool-holes are sunk with the point of a pick. 1816 | 
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J. A. Paris Guide Mounts Bay & Lana's End ii. 45 The 
method of splitting it [granite]is by applying several wedges 
to holes cut or (pooled) in the surface of tbe stone. 1839 
Ure Dict. Arts 979 Vhe first set [of workmen) curves or 
pools the coal along the whole line of walls, laying in or 
pooling at least 3 feet. 1863 WV. Brit. Daily Mail 5 May, 
{He] was working at the face of the seam, undermining or 
pooling the coal so as to bring it down. 

Pool p#l), v= [f. Poon sé.3] ¢rans. To throw 
into a common stock or fund to be distributed 
according to agreement; to combine (capital or 
interests) for the common benefit; spec. of com- 
peting railway companies, etc.: To share or divide 
(traffic or receipts). 

1879 Daily Chron. 30 Apr., A diminution in the volume 
of traffic passing over the line under the arrangements made 
with competing lines to ‘ pool’, or, as in England would be 
said, to ‘divide’ the traffic carried. 1879 H. Grorce 
Progr. & Pov, i, iii. (1881) 166 It is this general averaging, 
or as we may say, ‘ pooling ’ of advantages, which neces- 
sarily takes place. 1884 Pall A/all G. 2 Aug. 5/1 The 
arrangement for ‘ pooling’ the Continental traffic of the 
two companies to Folkestone. 1895 /l’cstm. Gas. 25 Sept. 
1/3 The endowed funds of the Church ought to be pooled, 
equalised, and redistributed according to the work done. 

Hlence Pooled ff/. a.; Poo'lizg vl. sé. 

1884 American VII. 229 A pooling combination to regu- 
late prices. 1884 Pad/ J/ad/ G. 30 Apr. 11/1, I don’t think 
this pooling of the [railway] rates will stand. 1888 /d/d. 
21 ep 2/2 Negotiations.. with a view of extending the 
pooled area, 1892 Nation (N.Y.) 15 Dec. 446/1 The repeal 
of the section of the law prohibiting railway pooling. 

Pool, dial. f. Putt v. Pool, poole, obs. ff. 
Pots, Pott. Pooler, var. PoLer (sense 1). Pool- 
hole: sce Poot z,! 2. 

Pooly (pli), a. [f. Poot 56.1 + -y.] Resem- 
bling a pool ; abonnding in pools; swampy. 

1821 Josxna Baituie Afetr. Leg., Wallace viii, As angler 
in the pooly wave. 1822 Blackw. Mag. X1.181 The water 
strigzled onwards through narrow gullets, boiling caldrons, 
and pooly whirls. 

Pooly, obs. f. Putter. Poomel, obs. f. Pom- 
MEL, Poomgarnet, -gernett, obs. ff. Ponte- 
GRANATE. Poompe, obs. f. Pump. 

| Poon (pan). Also 7 pone, 9 puhn, puna, 
poona, -ay. ([Singhalese pana, Vamil puznai.] 
One of several large Mast Indian trees of the genus 
Calophyllum, esp. C. Lnophyllum; also, the timber 
furnished by these trccs, used for masts and spars, 
and for building purposes. Chiefly aé/rzb., as poon- 
mast, -Spar, -lree, -wood; poon-oil, a dark-green 
thick oil, having a strong scent and bitter taste, 
expressed from the secds of C. /nophyl/um (poon- 
seed), used in medicine and for burning in lamps. 

1699 Dampier fMoy. TI. 1. 64 For Masting, the Fir and 
Pone Trees are the best, 1727 A. ILAmittTon .Vew Ace. £. 
Ind, 1. xxii. 264 There is good Poon Masts, stronger, but 
heavier than Fir. 1840 Fucycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XXII. 300/2 
Poon is also of two kinds, the dark and the light. “It is 
a wood that answers very well for masts... The Malacca red 
poon is that of which inasts and yards are made. 1858 
Simmonps Dict, Trade, f'oon-wood, an Indian wood, .. 
used for ship-building, for planks, and also for spars. 1880 
C. R. Markuam Peruv. Bark 377 Vhe poon trees .. are 
chiefly found in Coorg. : 

| Poonac (pznek). [Tamil Punnaksu, Singha- 
lese /nakku.} ‘The oil-cake or mass Icft after the 
oil has been expressed from coco-nut pulp: used 
as fodder or manure. 

1890 in WEBSTER. 1895 in Funk's Stand. Dict. 

Poonah (p-ni). Name of an Indian city in the 
Bombay Presidency ; a@//rid.in Poonah painting, 
an artistic process in imitation of oriental work, 
in which pictures of flowers, birds, etc. were 
produced on ricc (or othcr thin) paper, by the 
application of thick body-colour, with little or no 
shading, and without background : fashionable in 
England in the early part of the 19thc, So 
Poonah brush, a stumpy round-headed brush 
used for this; Poonah paper, the paper on which 
it was done; Poonah-painted a.; Poonah 
painter. (See V. & Q. 1oths. VII. 107, 152.) 

1821 Lraminer 272/2 ‘The Poonah taught in a superior 
style. Ladies instructed in the above Elegant Art. 1822-3 
Pigot & Co.'s Directory, Cheltenham .. Stanton Mrs., 
Indian poonah painter, 21 Bath Street. 1829 Vg. Lady's 
Bk, 469 A piece of tracing-paper, of a peculiar manufacture, 
which is sold at the stationers’ shops as Poonah-paper. 
1840 THackrekay Parts Sk.-bk. (1869) 153 What are called 
‘mezzotinto’ pencil-drawings, ‘ poonah paintings ', and what 
not. 1859 Sa.a 7w. round Clo. & (1861) 179 ‘{wo pairs of 
silver grape-scissors, a poonah-painted screen, a_papier- 
mache work-box. 1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. U1. 48 It 
may be applied by using a strong hog hair or poonah brush 
charged with vermilion. 

Poonahlite (pi nalsit). A/iz. Also poona., 
puneah-. [f. /oonah (Pina) in India, where found 
+ -LIvE.] A variety of ScotecitE from Poonah. 

183r H. J. Brooxe in Philos. Mag. Ser.u. X. 110 Poonah- 
dite ,.a beautiful variety of apopnyllite from Poonah, .. 
accompanied by some slender crystals, which I at first 
supposed were mesotype or needle-stone, hut which differ 
from both substances in measurement ; the Poonahlite being 
a rhombic prism of 92°20’. 1866 Watrs Dict. Chem. 1V, 
689 Poonahlite. /d7d. Index, Punahlite. 

Poond, -e, obs. ff. Pop, PounD (an enclosure). 


|| Poonga-oil (p#ngajoil). [f Tamil pznge or 


POOP. 


Malayal(an) pugam, name of the plant.} A dark- 
yellow oil expressed from the seeds of the Kurune, 
fongamia glabra, and used in India as lamp-oil 
and as a remedy in skin-diseases; Kurung oil. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 919/1 In India an oil, called Kurunj, or 
Poonga oil, is expressed from the seeds. 1890 Bittincs 
Med, Dict. 11. 370/2 Poonga oil is in high repute in India 
as an application for scabies and other skin diseases. 

|| Poonghie, phoongyee, phungyi (pén- 
gyi, pondzi). korms: 8 pongui, g phonghi, 
-gee, phoongee, -gye(e, poongee, -ghee, -ghie, 
-gy, -gyee. [Burmese /pdongyi, f. hpon glory, ky 
great.] The name generally given in Burma to a 
Buddhist priest or monk. Also a/érd. 

1788 F. Maanus tr. Sonuerat’s Voy. U1. 17 Yheir Priests 
..are called Ponguis, and are less informed than the 
Bramins. _ 1834 Br. Bicanver in Frad. dud. Archip. 1V. 
222-3 (Y.) The Talapoins are called by the Burmese Phon- 
ghis, which term means ‘great glory’. 1879 F. Potrox 
Sport Brit, Burmah 11.7 'Vhe poonghee houses or monas- 
teries are splendid. 1897 Lp. Ronerts 41 Vrs. Sadia 1xvi. 
(1898) 518, | still hear oceasionally from one or other of my 
Poonghie friends. 1899 F. T. Butten Leg Sea-waif 302 
Yellow-garbed, close-shaven Phoongyees were squatting all 
over the pavement. 


Poop (pp), 54.1 Forms: 5 pouppe, pope, 
poppe, 5-7 powpe, 6 pupe, pewpe, 6-7 poup(e, 
poope, puppe, pup, (7 pub), 7- poop. [ME. 
a. OF. pupe, pope (¢ 1400 in Godef. Comfpi.), ¥F. 
poupe = \t. poppa, Prov., Sp., Pg. popa:—late L. 


*puppa for L. puppis poop, stern.]} 

1. The aftermost part of a ship; the stern; also, 
the aftermost and highest deck, often forming the 
roof of the cabin built in the stern. 

1489 Caxton Faytfes of A. 1. ii. 93 The pouppe whiche is 
the hindermost partye of the shippe. 1495 Naval Acc. 
Len. VJ (1896) 195 In the poppe of the seid shipp. 1496 
lbid. 176 The dekke ovyr the somercastell & the pope. 
1497 /éid. 227 ‘1he powpe abaft. 1555 EDEN Decades 203 
The highest parte of the Castel of the poope. 1558 PHAER 
vEncid 1. Nij b, There fell a sea that made the puppe to 
yelde. 1566 J. PartripGe /’/asidas 492 The lusty fish 
begin at paynted pupe totoy. 1573 lwyne neid x. Kej, 
She with right hand pup did shoue. 1581 J. Bett Had- 
dou's Answ. Osor. 452 ‘Vhe chief prore and pewpe (as the 
Proverbe is) and shooteanker of their whole Idolatrous 
Sacrifice. 1606 Suaxs. Ant. § Cl. 1. ii, 197 The Poope 
was beaten Gold. 1643 Pryxne Sov. Power Parl. App. 
209 ‘lhose are equally safe who are in the fore part, as those 
whoare in the puppe. 1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland xxi. 101 
Made in the fashion of half a boat Laving the poupe of 
one flat board. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Poop of 
a Ship, is the Floor or Deck over the Round-house or 
Master's Cabbin, being the highest part or uppermost part 
of her Hull astern. 1776 Mickce tr. Camoens’ Lusitad 53 
High on the poop the skilful master stands. 1868 Negi. 
& Ord. Army § 1305 When the prisoners are on deck, the 
detachment of Troops is to be on the poop. 

+b. Al poop, in (the, one's) Poop, of the wind: 
Astern. Ilence fg. Obs. 

1567 Gotpinc Ouvrd xit. 148b, The thousand shippes had 
wynd at poope. 1588 Hickock tr. Avedertch's Voy. 31 
They goe to Pegu, with the winde in powpe. 1598 Barckvey 
Felic. Man (1631) 411 ‘They continue with him so long as 
the wind bloweth in the poope. 162x Motte Camerar. Liv. 
Libr. w. ix. 255 When they saw the wind blew merrily in 
their poope. 1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot’s Trav. 1. 16 
We bore away to the starboard..with a Wind in Poop, 

c. /ransf. A cabin built on the after part of the 
quarter-deck ; a round-house. save. 

1ssx Acts Privy Counc. (1891) Il. 257 The covering of 
clothe of golde belonging to the captaines cabane or powpe 
of the Gailie. 

+ 2. dransf. The dickey or seat at the back of 
a coach ; the hinder part of a man or animal, the 
posteriors, rump. col/og. or vulgar. Obs. 

c1614 Fietcier, etc. Hit at Sev. Weap.iv. i, If you.. 
ineet a footman by the way, in orange-tawny ribbands, 
running before an empty coach, with a buzzard [the bare- 
headed lackey) i’ th’ poop on't. ¢ 1645 Howe. / eft. (1650) 
II. 25 She took a mouthfull of claret, and spouted it into 
the poope of the hollow bird. 1706 KE. Warn Si ooden 
World Diss. (1708) 96 While he manages his Whip-stafft 
with one Hand, he scratches his Poop with the other. 

3. alirib, and Comb., as poop-cabin, -deck, -end, 
-ladder, -ratl, -staff; poop-lantern, -light, a 
lantern or light carried at the stern to serve as a 
signal at night; poop-royal, the deck forming 
the roof of the poop-cabin; a top-gallant-poop. 

1851 W. Cotton Deck & Port i. 16 Another order soon 
came for the construction of a *poop-cabin. 1840 R. H. 
Dana ef, Afast xvii, A large, clumsy ship,..with her top- 
masts stayed forward, and high *poop-deck. 1839 MArryaT 
Phant. Ship x, Philip vemained on deck by the *poop- 
ladder. 1727-41 Cuambers Cycl. s. v. Ship, Plate, Hull .. 
*Poop Lanthorns, 1769 Fal.coneR Dict. Marine (1789), 
Aiguille de fanal, an iron crank or brace, used to sustain 
the poop-lanthorn. 1836 E. Howarp R. Reefer \vii, We 
carried .. the customary *poop-light of the commodore. 
1867 Smytu Sailor's Word-bk., *Poop-rails, the stanchions 
and rail-work in front of the poop. 1769 Fatconer Dict. 
Marine (1789, Dunette sur Dunette, the, *poop-royal. 
1800 Naval Chron, 111. 274 The poop royal, in our presely 
first rates is omitted. 1847 Grote Greece u. xxxvi. IV. 472 
Kynegeirus. .in laying hold on the *poop-staff of one of the 
vessels, had his hand cut off by an axe. 


+Poop (pép), 54.2 Obs. Also 6 poope. 
[Echoic, or f. Poor v1 Cf. LG. pup, pup, Du. poep 
crepitus ventris.] A short blast in a hollow tube, 
as a wind instrument ; a toot; a gulping sound. 


POOP. 


3353 Unatt Royster D. u. i. (Arb.) 32 Then to our | 


recorder witb toodleloodle poope As the howlet out of the 
yuie bushe sbould boope. c1s80 JerFERIE Bugbears Vv. 
Vil. in Archiv Stud. Neu. Spr. (1897), 1 taugbt them tbier 
lerrie, and tbier poop to, for their knacking. 1674 Ray 
NV. C. Words 37 Poogs, Gulps in drinking, 1772 Aun. Reg. 
99/1 When this captain [frog] gives the signal for stopping, 
you-hear a note like foop coming from bim. ; 

+ Poop, 54.3 Oés. In6 pope, 7 poope. [Origin 
unascertained.] Some part of the furniture of 
a church bell: “perh. the ‘stay’ by which the 
swing of a bell is regulated, moving against the 
‘slider’” (Gloss. to work cited for quot. 1625). 

1507-8 Rec. St. Mary at Hill 264 Item, payd for v bell 
popys for the bell Ropys xvd, 1625 Churchiw. Acc. St. 
Mary, Reading (1893) 137 Paid for a board for the treble 
poope to save it 11d. 1631 /ééd, 147 Paid to willis for 
poopes and strapes for tbe bell this yeire, gs. od. 

Poop (p#p), v.! Forms: 5 poupe, powpe, 
pope, 6- poop, (9 da/. pup). [ME. poupen, of 
echoic origin: cf. MLG., LG. pipex, MDu., Du. 
poepen.] + intr, To make an abrupt sound as by 
blowing a horn ; to blow, toot ; to gulp in drinking. 

€1386 Cuaucer Nun's Pr. T. 579 Of bras they broghten 
bemes and of box Of horn of boon in whiche they blewe and 
powped [v.77. poupid, pouped, poped]. ¢1386 — Maxci- 
pie’s Prol. go And wban he hadde pouped in tbis horn To 
the Manciple he took the gourde agayn. 1593 R. Barnes 
Parthenophil & P, Ode xi, in Arb, Garner V. 457 The 
Sbepherds poopen in tbeir pipe. 

b. (See quots.) da/. and vulgar. 

1721-35 Baitey, To Poop, to break Wind backwards softly. 
1903 Zug. Dial. Dict., Poop, v., Cacare, used of and by 
cbildren. 

+ Poop, v.2 Os. Forms: 6 powp(e, 6-7 
poup/e, poop(e. [Of obscure derivation: cf. Du. 
poep a clown (Franck).} ¢vazs. To deceive, cheat, 
cozen, befool. 

1575 Gamm. Gurton u. i, But there ich was powpte 
indeede. 1596 Nasue Saffron Walden 134 Wee shall.. 
trumpe and poope him well enougb if .. be will needes fall 
a comedizing it. 1608 Suaks. Per. 1v.ii. 25, I, shee quickly 
poupt him, she made him roast-meate for wormes. @ 1650 
May Satyr, Puppy (1657) 26 Mytwo Gallants, (being poopt 
of what they enjoyed meerly to feel misery in tbe losse). 
1663 Drypen Wild Gallant w. ii, Hee’s poopt too, 

Poop (pép), v.3 Aaut. [f. Poop sé.1] trans. 
Of a wave: To break over the stern of (a vessel). 

1748 Anson's Voy. m. ii. 319 A large tumbling swell 
threatened to poopus. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789) 
Lljb, Tbe principal hazards incident to scudding are 
generally, a pooping sea; tbe difficulty of steering. 1836 
Marryat Jfidsh. Easy xxvi, The frigate was pooped by 
a tremendous sea, which washed all tbose who did not bold 
on down into the waist. 

b. ¢vansf. Of a ship: To receive (a wave) over 
the stern; to ship (a sea) on the poop. 

1894 [Vesti. Gaz. 7 Dec. 5/1 An enormous wave was 
pooped which demolished tbe hatchways and flooded the 
hold witb several feet of water. 1898 F. T. BuLten Cruise 
Cachalot xxviii, Tbe supreme test .. is the length of time 
she will scud before a gale without ‘ pooping’ a sea. 

Poope, obs. f. Poop, Pore sé.1 

Pooped (ppt), 2. [f. Poop sd.1 + -rp2.] 
Having a poop: chiefly in comb. as Aigh-pooped. 

1879 Beerboum Patagonia i. 7 Magellan dropped anchor 
there, with bis quaint, bigb-pooped craft. 1897 / ies. 
Gaz. 30 Dec. 1/3 There were soldier sentries .. ready to 
sboot from the pooped watch-tower [on a convict-ship]. 

Poope-holy, variant of Porpr-HoLy Ods. 

Poopet, obs form of Poprer. 

+ Poo'p-noddy. Oés. [?f. Poor v.2, to cheat, 
cozen + Nopby, fool, simpleton, as if = cozen- 
the-simpleton.] _ ? = Cony-carcHEr, Cony-caTcu- 
inc. Cf. Noppypoop. 

1605 Wily Beguiled Cjb, 1 am sure I saw tbem close 
together at Poop-noddie, in her Closet. 1616 J. Deacon 
Tobacco Tortured 57 Alas poore Tobacco..thou that hast 
bene hitherto accompted tbe Ale-knights armes, the Beere- 
brewers badge,. .tbe Poope-noddies paramour, the Ruffians 
reflection. 

Poor (pii-z), a. (sb.) Forms: a. 3-5 pouere 
(povere), 3-6 pouer (pover), (4 poeuere, posure, 
povir), 4-5 poer, powere, 5 poyr, 5-6 power, 
(6 poware). 8. 3-5 poure, 4-6 powre, pour. 
¥. 3-7 (-9 dial.) pore, 4-7 poore, (6) 7- poor. 
8. Se. and north. dial. 4-6 pur, 4-8 pure, (4 
puyre, 5 pwyr, poyr, 6 peur(e, pwir, puire), 6- 
puir(a), (9 peer). (ME. pou(ejre, pouere, poure, 
a. OF. poure, -ere, poure,in mod.F. pavvre, dial. 
paure, pouvre, poure=Vr. paubre, paure, It. 
povero, Sp., Pg. pobre:—L. pauper, late L. also 
pauper-us, poor. The mod.Eng. foor and Se. puir 
represent the ME. fore: with mod. vulgar fore, 
cf. zvkore and the pronunciation of door, floor, 

On account of the ambiguity of the letter # and its variant 
v before 1600, it is uncertain whether ME, fouere, poure, 
fouer, meant fon- or fou-. ‘The phonetic series faupere(m, 
paupre, paubre, pobre, poure, shows that foure preceded 
foure, which may have been reached in late OF., and is 
tbe form in various mod.F. dialects. Tut the isth and 
carly 16th. literary Fr. form was poure, artificially spelt in 
isthe. Jauvre, after L. pauper, and ME. Pore (the source 
of mod, Eng. /or) seems to have been reduced from povre 
like o'er from over, lord from loverd. Cf. also Poortitn, 
Porat, Poverty. But some Ing. dialects now have pour 
(paur), whicb prob, represents MIE. Pour (piir).] 
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A. [ilustration of Forms. 

a. c1z05 Lay. 22715 Riche men and pouere. ¢ 1300 Cursor 
Al. 19775 (Edin.) Wib pouir [z. 7. pouer] widus umbisette. 
1375 Sc. Leg. Saints vi. (Thomas) 453 Vith powere folk. 
¢1380 Wycuir IWV&s. (1880) 69 Le pe peple neuere so poer. 
¢ 1380 — Sed. Ii’ks. 111. 518 Poeure nedy men. c¢ 1440 York 
Alyst. x\i. 43 And yf so be that she be power [7Z#e bonoure]. 
1434 Misyn Alending Life iii. 110 Blissyd be pai pat ar 
poyr in spirytt. 31540 Vest. £bor. \Surtees) VI. 108 My 
power frendes and negbbors. 1554-9 in Songs § Ball. 
(1860) x1 Uppone the poware commens. 

8. c1200 /7in. Coll. ITom. 47 Gif hie was poure. 13.- 
Cursor M. 4375 (Cott.) Leuer es me be pour [v. 77. pouer, 
pore) and lele. ¢ 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymoniv. 117 The 
foure powre knyghtes. /dé¢, xviii. 400 He lived like an 
heremyte a poure liffe. 1535 Bury Iiills (Camden) 125 
The helpe and socour of my pour soule. 

y- ¢1275 Lay. 22715 Riche and pore. a 1400 Prymer (1891) 
84 [Ps. xl. 17] Forsope y am a beggere and poore. 1475 
Bk, Noblesse (Roxb.) 73 The pore comons. 1536 in Lets. 
Suppress. Monasteries (Camden) 132 Desyuryng you. .to be 
good and gracyus lord unto me synful and poor creatur. 
1592 C’ress SHrewssury in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. n. 111. 
165 Ageinst the pore chyld. 1611 Bizte Yas. ii. 2 A poore 
man in vile raiment. 1629 Sir W. Mere True Crucif. 
2587 In soule most pore [y/ze Ore]. 1650 Poor {see B. 1c]. 
1677 Lapy CuawortH in 12th Ref. List. MSS. Comm. 
App. v. 36 To honour my poore house. 

6. 1340 HamroLce Pr. Conss. 509 Naked we come hider, 
and bare And pure. c1375 Sc. Leg. Saints vi. (Thomas) 
365 Puyre and riche men elyke. ¢1470 Henry /¥/adlace 
vu. 467 Our rewme is pur, waistit be Sotheroun blud. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 2094/1 Pure (A. Pwyr). 1533 Gau Richt Vay 
14 Tbair pwir frendis. 1539 Adcrdeen Negr. (1844) 1. 165 
Puyr boddeis. 1568 Satir. Poems Keform. x\vii. 82 Quhat 
cummer castis the formest stane..At tha peure winschis. 
1802 R. Anperson Cusmberld. Ball. 43 She..can always 
feel For peer fwok when distrest. 

B. Stgnification. 

I. 1. Having few, or no, material possessions ; 
wanting means to procure the comforts, or the 
necessaries, of life; needy, indigent, destitute ; sfec. 
(esp. in legal use) so destitute as to be dependent 
upon gifts or allowances for subsistence. In 
common use expressing various degrees, from 
absolute want to straitened circumstances or 
limited means relatively to station, as ‘a poor 
gentleman ’, ‘a poor professional man, clergyman, 
scholar, clerk’, ctc. The opposite of 7zck, or 
wealthy. oor people, the poor as a class: often 
with connotation of humble rank or station. 

c 1200 [see A.B], axr240 Sawles Warde in Cott. Hom. 
261 Icb iseh pe apostles poure ant lah on eoréde. 13.. 
Cursor Al. 13312 (Cott.) To petre pat he pouerest fand, Of 
all he mad him mast weldand. 1390 Gower Cov/. 111. 155 
He wiste wel his pours was povere. 1432-50 tr. //igden 
(Rolls) V. 7 The son of a pover wedowe. 1547-8in E. Green 
Somerset Chantries (1888) 12 Ther is within the saide 
paryshe a house of poore people, callyd the spitle howse. 
1605 SuHakxs. Lear 1. iv. 21 If thou be’st as poore for a 
subiect, as bee's for a King, tbou art poore enough. 1665 
Bratuwait Comment Two Tales 8 This Poor hatb been 
an Epithete for Scholars in all Ages. a@1687 Petty Pol. 
Arith, Pref., The wbole Kingdom grows every day poorerand 
poorer. 1789 W. Bucuan Dom. Aled. (1790) 23 Motbers of 
the poorer sort. 1847 C. Bronte 9. Eyre iv, They are 
almost like poor people’s cbildren ! 

b. In proverbial comparisons: 
MOUSE, JoB 54.4.1, Rav sé.1 2¢. 

1390 Gower Conf. I]. 211 To ben for evere til I deie As 
povere as Job. 1533, etc. [see Jon sd.4 1}. 1782 Miss Burney 
Cecilia 1x. iv, See, he’s as poor as a rat. 31900 WrYMAN 
Be aes v, All as poor as rats, and no one better tban the 
otber. 

e. Of, involving, or characterized by poverty. 

13.. Cursor AZ, 13272 (Cott.) Mene men o pour lijf [Faiz/ 
men of pouer fode]. ¢ 1380 Wycuir Sel. Wks. WI. 518 
Crist wip his apostlis lyvede most pnvere lif. 1650 FuLLER 
Pisgah i. vi. 143 Here he [Christ]. .had his poor ad pain- 
full education, working on his Fathers trade. a@1651 — 
Worthies (1662) 1. §7 Forced..to take..poor and painful 
Employments for their Livelybood. 1816 Scotr Avtig. 
xxvii, I’m sorry to see ye in sic a peer state, man. 

d. fg. (or in generalized sense). 

© 1325 Sfec. Gy Warw. 164 Pouh man haue muche katel .. 
3it be may be pore of mod And low of berte. 1390 GoweER 
Conf. 11. 128 So is he povere, and everemore Him lacketb 
that he hath ynowb. c1qg00 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xi. 48 
Blissed be pai pat er pouer in spirit. 1867 Jean INGELOW 
Regret 12 Vhey are poor That have lost nothing; they are 
poorer far Who, losing, have forgotten. 1876 C. D. Warner 
Wint. Nile ii, 33 People are poor in proportion as tbeir 
wants are not gratified. 

2. Lacking, ill supplied; having a want or de- 
ficiency of some specified (or implied) possession 
or quality: const. + of (obs.), 27. 

3377 Lanci. P. Pl. B. xiii. 301 Pore of possessioun in 
purse and in coffre. 1393 /é/d. C. xv. 161 He pat hab londe 
and lordshep,..Shal be pourest of power at hus partyng 
hennes, 14.. Tnsdale’s is. 22 He hadde ynow3 of all 
rychesse, I3ut he was pore of all godenesse. 1581 MARBECK 
Bk. of Notes 717 So long as God is not poore of mercie, so 
long cannot I be poore of merite. 1638 Baker tr. Ba/zac's 
Lett. (vol. 11.) 30 They that are poore in reputation ought 
to presse up to the trenches. x842 Macaucay in Trevelyan 
Life & Lett, (1876) 11. ix. 109 The English language is not 
so poor but fetc.]. 1863 E. V. Neate Anal. Th. & Nat. 
157 Stratified masses, rich in organic remains, though poor 
in mineral substances. 

b. Of soil, ore, etec.: Yielding little, unpro- 

’ bea 3) Pp 
ductive. 

isgz Nasue J. Penilesse (Shaks. Soc.) 32 Onely poore 
K:ngland giues him bread for his cake. 1600 E. BLount tr. 
Conestaggio 30 All other delights that poore Iland coulde 
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yeelde. 1604 E. G'rimsione] D’Acosta’s list. Indies w. 
v. 218 They: cal that [ore] poore which yields least silver. 
1765 A. Dickson 7 reat. Agric. (ed. 2) 475 The poor clays 
require such manures as contain the greatest plenty of the 
vegetable food 1813 Sin H. Davy Agric. Chem. (1814) 192 
Poorand hungry soils. 1877 RaymMonp Statist. Alines & AdLin- 
ing 385 Lhe poor slag contains about 7 ounces of silver and a 
trace of gold. It is too poor to treat, and is tbrown away. 

3. In lean or feeble condition from ill fecding. 

1539 Dante (Great) Gen. xli. 19 Seuen other kyne.. 
poore [Coverp. tbynne] and very ecuell fauored and leane 
fleshed. 1600 Hottanp Lizy xxi. xl. 415 Their horses, no 
other than lame jades and poore hidebound hildings. 1697 
Dryoen Virg. Georg. 11. 321 Before his Training, keep him 
poor and low. 1716 Swirt Progr. Poetry Wks. 1755 M11. 
u. 161 Cackling shews the goose 1s poor. 1887 Riper Hac- 
GARD Jess xxxi, The horse perished, as ‘poor’ borses are 
apt to do. 

+b. Out of health, unwell: = Poorty a. Ods. 

1758 L. Lyonin JMWélit. rns. (1855) 15 Corperal Carpenter 
was taken poor. /é/d. 25 This day at night Leiut. Smith 
caine back and very poor he was. 1758S. THomrson Diary 
(1896) 12 Our men are very poor, and we scarce could get 
men for work or for guard. 

4. Small in amount; less than is wanted or ex- 
pected ; scanty, insufficient, inadequate. 

a12z5 Ancr, KR. 114 Hwar was euer iziuen to ent blod- 
letunge so poure pitaunce? 13.. Cursor A/. 11307 (Cott.) 
Pouer gift can sco for him giue Pat com in pouert for to 
liue. 31535 Srewart Cron, Scot. (Rolls) Il. 239 Schir 
Modred, his power wes so puir, Into the feild no langar 
niicht induir. 1585 T. Wasuixcrox tr. Micholay’s Voy... 
xv. 16 b, By reason of the poore treasure of the religious.. 
[the place] coulde not haue bin fortified. 1652 NEEDHAM tr. 
Selden’s Mare Cl. 493 Every man and niaid servant, or 
Orphant, having any poor stock may venture the same in 
their Fisning-voiages. 1703 Rowe Udyss. 11.1. 850 Death is 
too poor a Name, for that means Rest. 1849 Macautay //ist. 
Eng. iii. 1. 314 The crop of wheat would be thought poor 
if it did not exceed twelve millions of quarters. 

b. Depreciatively, with a numeral, connoting the 
smallness of the number or sum. 

1596 SHaxs. 1 /Yen. / 1’, i. ili. 180 One poore peny-worth 
of Sugar-candie. 1600 — A. J, L.1.1.2 ltwas. pence Hee 
me by will, but poore a thousand Crownes. 1712 ARBUTH- 
not John Bulli. ii, What are twenty-two poor years 
towards the finishing a Lawsuit? 1737 Bracken Farriery 
Jatpr. (1757) 11. 11 All. .he had wagered was poor Thirteen- 
Pence. 1759 Sterne 77. Shandy II. viii, It is but poor 
eight miles from Shandy-Hall. 3819 Keais /sabella xxvi, 
A poor three hours’ absence. 

5. Deficient in the proper or desired quality; 
of little excellence or value; not worth much; 
of inferior quality, paltry, ‘ sorry’; mean, shabby. 
Usually of abstract things: in reference to material 
objects, often approaching 1c. 

a1300 Cursor AM. 14869 Pis folk ..O littel wijt, o pour 
resun. 1432-50 tr. //iedcen (Rolls) I. 71 After some men of 
pover and breve intellecte, and also of lytelle experience. 
1551 T. Wi1son Logike (1580) 62b, Although it be a poore 
helpe. 1624 Capt. Smitu Virginia 51 Such poore bridges, 
onely made of a few cratches thrust in the ofo]se, and three or 
four poles laid onthem. 1714-15 Hearne Collect. (O.H.S.) 
V. 37 "Twas a poor Discourse. 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) 
I]. xiii. 264 They made but poor work of it. 1777 Burke 
Corr. (1844) I]. 149 The House never made so poor a figure 
as in the debate on that bill. 1843 Mrs. Cartyte Le?t. 
(1883) 1. 252 Seditious cries will make a poor battle against 
cannon. 1888 Bryce Amer. Commi, 11. lii. 301 The poor 
paving of the streets and their lack of cleanliness. J/od. 
It was poor consolation to me to know [ete.]. 

b. Mentally or morally inferior; mean-spirited, 
sneaking; paltry, despicable, ‘small’; wanting in 
courage, sptritless. 

1425 Paston Lett. 1. 19 So fals,and so pouere,—but he 
was nevere of my kyn. 16x1 Tourneur A¢h. Trag. 1. v, 
A poore spirit is poorer than a poore purse. 1627 tr. Bacon's 
Life & Death (1651) 17 A Man of a poore Minde, and not 
valiant. 1685 Ear. of Rocuester Valentinian v. ii, Shall 
1 grow tben so poor as torepent? 1796 Ne sown in Nicolas 
Disp. (1846) VII. p. Ixxxvili, He is a poor creature and 
more of a Genoese than an Englishman. 1882 STevENSON 
New Arab. Nts., Rajah’s Diamond, He seemed altogetber 
a poor and debile being. 1884 St. James’ Gaz. 12 Jan. 3/x 
From the intellectual point of view, there could not be a 
poorer creature. : 

e. Slight, insignificant, of little consequence. 

1603 Knotes Hist. Turks (1621) 1 The glorious Empire 
of the Turkes,.. hatb .. nothing init more wonderfull or 
strange, than the poore beginning of itself. 1721 StryPe 
Eccl. Mem. 111. iv. 38 Henry Earl of Surrey .. for .. the 
poor crime of assuming somewhat into his coat of arms, 
was actually bebeaded. 1903 Myers Hum. Personality 2 
Each one of those great sciences was in its dim and poor 
beginning. P A 

d. In modest or apologetic use, said depre- 
ciatively of oneself, one’s performance, or something 
belonging to or offered by oneself: Of ltttle worth 
or pretension ; humble, lowly, insignificant. 

1423 Jas. 1 Avéngis Q. xcix, Vnto 30ure grace lat now ben 
acceptable My pure request. ?4 1800 Chester P/.(E.E.T.S.) 
250 Well is me that I may se thy face, here in my house, 
this poore place! 1585 T. WasuixcTon tr. WVicholay’s Voy. 
Ep. Ded., To exclude olde men .. is (in my poore conceipt) 
palpable erronious. 31602 Suaks. //am.1. v. 131 For mine 
owne poore part, Looke you, Ile goe pray. 1605 CAMDEN 
Rem. Ded. 1 This silly pittiful, and poore Treatise. a 1745 
Swirt (J.), To be without power or distinction, 1s not, in my 
poor opinion, a very amiable situation to a person of title. 
1814 Worpsw. Excurs. 1. 118 If from my poor retirement 
ye had gone Leaving this nook unvisited. 


6. Such, or so circumstanced, as to excite one’s 
compassion or pity; unfortunate, hapless. Now 
chiefly collog. a 
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In many parts of England regularly said of the dead whom | these our *poor relations[monkeys]. 1823 Lams E//a Ser. u. 


one knew; = late, deceased. 

¢1275 Lay. 15421 To 3am saide bo ber Pe pore king Vor- 
tiger. 1390 Gower Conf III. 296 This yonge lord..Al 
naked in a povere plit. c1400 Destr. Troy 9596 Then 
Deffibus.. Pletid vnto Paris with a pore voise. 1484 Caxton 
Fables of “sop \. iv, Thus was tbe poure sheep vayn- 
quysshed. 1513 More Asch. /// in Grafton Chron. (1568) 
Il. 776 Going ber waye, leaving the poore innoceut childe 
Weeping as fast as the mother. #1568 Ascuam Scholem. 
(Arb.) 113 If Osorius would leaue of..his ouer rancke rayl- 
ing against poore Luther. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's 
#lus6. u, (1586) 85 Betwixt tbe Oke and it [the Olive] there 
is great hatred .. though you cut downe the Oke, yet the 
very Rootes poysoneth and killeth the poore Oliue. 169: 
J. Witson Belphegor v. iii, Poor comfortless Woman ; she’s 
fall’n asleep at last. 1787 Mme. D’ARsLay Diary 26 Feb., 
Till his [Boswell’s) book of poor Dr. Johnson's life is finished 
and published. 1834 Mepwin Avgler in Wales 11. 347, 1 
often think of poor Leyden's lines. 1857 Mrs. CartyLe 
Lett. (1883) 11. 330 He looked dreadfully weak still, poor 
fellow! 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. 111. 82 The poor 
thing had fallen asleep also. 1886 Erwortny I. Somerset 
Word-bk. s.v., People who are dead are always spoken of 
as foor so-and-so...* You mind the poor old Farmer Follett, 
that’s th’ old Farmer George’s father you know’, 1887 How 
to Make a Saint viii. 114-15 In common parlance the word 
‘poor ’ had by general consent been prefixed to the names 
of the dead in this country.. .{They] had been in the habit 
of speaking of their departed friends as ‘poor So-and-so’. 
Oxford boatman, ‘When my poor dad was ferryman here’ 

II. 7. aésol. or as sb, (almost always in sense 1). 
a. absol. in pi. sense (usually with ¢he): poor 
people as a class; those in necessitous or humble 
circumstances (often contrasted with ¢he rich); 
spec. those dependent upon charitable or parochial 
relief; paupers. 

a%225 Leg. Kath. 50 Poure ba & riche comen per to-foren 
him. ¢1230 Hadi WMJeid. gq Hwen bus is of pe riche, hwat 
wenes tu of the poure? 13.. Cursor .W. 4707 Pe wrecche 
pouer [Go¢/. be wrecched pore] moght find na fode. 1375 
Barsour Bruce 1. 276 Bath pur, and thai off hey parage. 
01475 Litt, Red Bk. Bristol (1900) 1. 14x Aswell to the 

werastotheriche. 1526 Tixpave Jar xiv. 5 It nyght 
ave been soolde for more then two houndred pens, and 
bene geven vnto the povre. 1560 Daustr. Sleédane's Comm, 
47, Colledges and such other places were fyrst founded 
for the pore. 1621 Fretrcuer /rleriay.i, What poor attend 
my charity to-day, wench? a@ 1687 Petty /’od. l7/th. (1690) 
80 The poor of France have generally less Wages than in 
England. 1750 Gray Elegy viii, The short und simple 
annals of tbe poor. 1795 Burke 7%. Scarcity Wks. VII. 
377 Nothing can be so base and so wicked as the political 
canting language, ‘’Vhe labouring poor’. 1864 TENxyson 
Northern Farmer, New Style xii, Taiike my word for it, 
Sammy, the poor in a loomp is bad. J/od. Money left to 
the poor of the parish, 

+b. szxg. = poor man, poor person. (In quot. 
13.., in sense 5d.) Oés. 

13.. £. £. Allit. P. B. 615 Passe neuer fro pi pouere, 3if 
J hit pray durst, Er pou haf biden with pi burne & vnder 
boze restted. c1q00 Rom, Kose 5601 But the povre that 
recchith nought, Save of his lyflode, in his thought. 1484 
Caxton Fables of Alfonce iii, 1 byleue not that this poure 
may be maculed ne gylty of the blame c1sg00 KeNNeEDY 
Passion of Christ 480 Thoucht now I stand dispitit as a 
pure. 1625 Jackson Creed v. xvi. §6 He had given some- 
what to every poore in the Parish, 

te. sb. pl. poors. Obs. 

[1343 Rolls of Parlt. Il. 136/2 La Lei cit owel Cours 
entre Poures & Riches.] 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Liv b, 
Who that receyueth the prophetes the predycatours and the 
poures he receyueth my owne self, 1556 Laupi:k 7vactate 
336 Quhilk nother techis ryche nor puris. 15.. Burgh 
Ree. Glasgow 1. 395 (Jam. Suppl.) Sua that the gude toun 
nor nane resortand thairto sall be trublit with thair puris. 

d. possessive foor's (in sing. or pl. sense). Now 
vare exe. dial, 

erqiz Hoccreve De Reg. Princ. 4893 Pat your hye 
dygnite .. No desdein haue of be pores sentence. a1425 
Cursor MW. 19766 (Trin.) To sewe pe pores cloping. a 1656 
Hates Gold. Rem, i. Sermz., etc. (1673) 16 It is the poors 
money, and the Talent of thy Lord which thou hidest under 
the ground, 1844 A. Pace Suppl. Kirby's Suffolk Trav, 
799 Lhe poor’s estate comprises a cottage .. and 13 A. 3 R. 
7 P.ofland. Sc. dial. She is now in the Poor's-house, 

ITI. Combinations and Phrases. 

8. Qualifying a sb. in special collocations; 
poor ehild, a pupil at a charity school (CHiLp 
5d. 4); poor Clares, an order of nuns (see CLARE); 
poor debtor (see DEBTOR 1c) ; poor preachers, 
poor priests, an order of itincrant preaching 
clergy founded by Wyclif; poor relation, a 
relative or kinsman in humble circamstances (also 
transf.); + poor Robin sé.,an almanack (from the 
title of Poor Robin's Almanack, first published in 
1661 or 1662); v. zr. (with 7f), to play the part 
of ‘poor Robin’ (?in allusion to /’007r Hobin’s 
Jests, ¢ 1669, or one of various works with similar 
titles); poor viear (see VICAR); poor white (see 
Wuire sé.). See also Poor Jonn, Poor Man. 

1706 *Poor children [see Cuitp sé, 4). 
Suff Clergy i. 214/2 Educated at Queen's-College in 
Oxford ; where he became successively Poor Child, Taber- 
der, Fellow and Proctor. ¢1380in Iyclif’s IRs. (1880) 245 
(titde) Whi “pore prestis han none benefice. /é/d. 248 3it 
bou3 pore prestis my3tten frely geten presentacion of lordis 
to haue benefices wip cure of soulis. 1880 F. D. MattHew 
(bid, Pref. 16 Wyclif’s aim in instituting the poor priests 
was to supply the defects of the existing parsons, who too 


1714 J. WALKER | 


often, after collecting their tithes and dues,..lefi their flock | 


without preaching or spiritual instruction, 1804 CoLERIDGE 


Poor Relations, A Poor Relation—is the most irrelevant 
thing in nature,—a piece of impertinent correspondency,— 
an odious approximation,—a haunting conscience,—a pre- 
posterous shadow, lengthening in the noontide of your 
Prosperity. 1898 IWVesten. Gas. 16 July 2/1 The discarded 
ones [clothes]..were not sold. They were bestowed on the 
Poor Relation. 1682 ‘T. FLratman Heraclitus Ridens No. 82 
(1713) I]. 251, I never *Poor-Robin’d it, I never fasten'd 
upon any notorious Servant of the City, the Name of Sir 
Thomas Creswel, upon tbe score of any private Immoralities. 
1916 Gentlem. Instructed (ed. 6) 120, She discern’d..a 
Feast from a Feria, without the Help of poor Robin. 

9. General Combs. a, Attributive (from the 
absol. or sb, use), Of or for the poor, as Aoor-hoz7’, 
-money, -reltef, -school, b, Objective, as foor- 
bettering, feeding adjs. ©. Parasynthetic and 
adverbial, as poor-blooded, -charactered, -clad, 
-looking, -minded, -sighted adjs. 

3818 Bentuam Ch. Eng. 90 note, The objection, urged 
against that system.., in the name of the *Poor-bettering 
Society. 1889 W. F. Rae Austrian Health Resorts 71 
*Poor-blooded patients may indulge in a little old red 
wine. 1654 GataKxer Disc. Afol. 80 He might produce. .a 
*poor Charactered man, to do soinething for them. a 1586 
Sipney Arcadia (1622) 82 To heare The *poore-clad truth 
of loues wrong-ordred lot. 1go2z MWestm. Gaz. 6 Dec. 7/1 
Shivering, starving, poor-clad men and boys. 1657 J. 
Watrs Vind. Ch. Eng. 265 1s it not to deal our bread ‘unto 
the hungry, etc., *poor-feeding fasts? 1897 H. Drummoxp 
Ideal Life 68 ‘The soul-sick had to take their turn like the 
out-patients at the *poor-hour outside the infirmary. 1622 
Dekker & Massincer lirgin Martyr. i, To..give your 
~poor-minded rascally servants the lie! 1796 J. Benson in 
Mem, (1822) 295 ‘he choice of stewards to manage the 
*poor-money. 1898 Dudlin Rev. Jan. 131 Questions of pro- 
perty, capital, labour, and *poor-relief. 1857 G. OLiver 
Collect. Hist. Cath. Relig. in Cornwall, etc. 427 He 
established a *poor-school on the premises. 1g0r MWesten. 
Gaz, 10 Dec. 3/2 In the poor-schools where the bairns get 
more warnith .. than anywhere else, 1898 J. D. Rees in 
19th Cent, June 1023 ‘These beasts [elephants] are very 
*poor sighted, though their noses are extremely good. 

O. Special Combs. : + poor and rich, name of 
some game; poor-ehest Poor-Box 3; poor- 
farm \U.5.j, ‘a farm maintained at public ex- 
pense for the housing and support of paupers’ 
(Cent, Dict.); poor-fellow v. trans, (nonce-wi.\, 
to address commiscratingly as ‘ poor fellow’ (cf. 6); 
poor-master (’. S.), a parish or county officer 
who superintends the relief and maintenance of 
paupers ; + poor-tax (also foor’s fax), a tax for 
the relief of the poor, a poor-rate; poor-thing 
v. trans. (nonce-wd.), to speak of or address as 
“poor thing’ (cf. foor-fellow). See also Poor- 
BOOK, -BOX, etc. 

1621 J. Taytor (Water P.) otto Div, At Nouum, Mum- 
chance, inischance,..or at *Poore andrich. 1612 W, Parks 
Curtaine-Dr. (1876) 67 Uadst thou a gainefull hand atich 
*poore-chest. 1889 G. Hunxtincton in Chicago slidvance 
31 Jan., Now don't *poor-fellow me, or imagine that 1| find 
life a bore. 1883 American VI. 40 When he spares both 
undertaker and *poor-master further trouble, 18.. <lser. 
Wisston. XX X1X.8 Cent.) The Agent of the United States 
to the Sioux Indians was to act as a sort of national poor- 
master, and deal out rations. 172: Berxerey Prev. Ruin 
Gt. Brit, Wks. 1871 IL]. 198 If the *poor-tax..was fixed at 
a medium in every parish. 1793 Prrendly Address to Poor 
3 The Poor's Tax is much increased in every part of the 
kingdom. 1860 .Vew Virginians 11. 9 In my inexperience 
I ‘**poor thinged’” her from the bottom of my heart 

Poor, v. Forms: sce prec. adj. [f. Poor a. 
Cf. OF. pouverir to impoverish (Froissart).] 

+1. zxtr, To become poor. Obs. rare. 

c1275 Dieby WMS. 86 If. 126/1 Now pou art riche, and 
now a pouerest [7zse coucrest]. 

+ 2. ¢rans. ‘Vo make poor, impoverish. Oés. 

1380 Wycuir Sed. Wis. 1. 216 Pus ben lordis and rewmes 
poorid. ¢1450 in 37d Nef. /1ist. MISS. Comm. (1872) 280/2 
‘Thus is he riched, the kynge pouered. c¢1470 HENry 
Wallace x1. 43 This land is purd off fud that suld ws beild. 
a toe Priests of leblis in Pinkerton Scot. Pocms (1792) I. 
14 Your tennants,.ar puird; <And, quhan that thay ar puird, 
than are ye pure. 

3. To call‘ poor’ (Poor a. 6). nonce-use. 


3865 Dickens Wut, #. 1. iv, Miss Lavinia... putin that . 


she didn't want to be ‘poored by pa’, or anybody else. 
1868 Herrs Aealmah viii. (1869) 227 Don't ‘ poor’ me, Sir. 
Nobody ever * poored’ me before. 

+ Poo‘rable, a. Obs. rare—!, In 6 pooreable. 
[Anomalons f. Poor a, + -aBLE.] Able through 
poverty, poor enough. 

1570 Levins J/anip~. Ep. Ded., His [Huloet’s Dict.] is 
great & costly, this is little & of light price, his for greter 


| 


| 
| 
| 


students, & thein yt are richable to haue it, this is for be- | 


ginners, & them that are pooreable to haue no better, 
+ Poora‘lity. Os. rare—'.  [f. Poor a., app. 
after commonalily.) The poor (collectively). 
1536 Petit. Lincoln Rebels to]Ien.V 1177 (P. R. O.), Where: 
by..the pooralitie of your Realine be vnreleuyd. 
Pooranic, Pooraun: sec Puranic, PURANA, 
Poorblind, obs. form of PURBLIND. 
+ Poo-r-book. Os. Also 7 poor’s-book. A 


book containing a list of the poor in receipt of | 


parish relief, 

168: [see foll-book, Port sd,t 10). 1682 Lurtrece Brief 
Rel. (1857) 1. 165 Such poor people who goe to conventicles, 
and not to their parish churches, shall be putt out of the 
poors book, and have no parish collections. 1819 Sporting 
Wag. 1V.274 It [a parish ineeting] was called for tbe in- 


Lett. 11. 475 You sometimes see tbirty or forty together of | spection of our poor-book. 


POORLESS. 


Poo'r-box. Also 7-9 poor’s box. A money- 
box (esp. in a church) for gifts towards the relief 
of the poor. Cf. poor man’s box, PoOR MAN 4. 

1621 B. Jonson Gipsies Metamorph. Wks. (Rtldg.) 624/2 
On Sundays you rob the poor’s box with your tabor. 
1662 Perys Diary 5 Mar., To the pewterer’s, to buy a 
poore’s box, to put my forfeits in, upon breach of my late 
vows. 1708 Diss. on Drunkenness 27 Overseers go to the 
Tavern and get drunk with tbe Poor’s Box. 1777 SHERIDAN 
Sch. Scand, u. ii, She draws her mouth till it .. resembles 
the aperture of a poor’s-box, 185: Mayuew Lond, Labour 
11. 76/2 The magistrates. .gave me 2s. out of the poor’s-box. 
1852 Hook Ch. Dict, (1871) 591 In Ireland the Poor Man's 
Box, or ‘ poor-box ', as it is generally called, is still in use. 
It is an oval box, half-covered, of copper or wood, with 
a long handle. 

Poorche, obs. f. PorcH. Poore, obs. f. Porr, 
Pour, PowER ; var. Porr v. Ods. Poore-blind, 
obs. f. PursBtinD. Poorety, obs, f. Poverty. 

+ Poorful, a. Ods. In + porful. [irreg. f. 
Poor a. + -FUL. Cf. atrefil, ferceful.| Poor; 


thoroughly poor. 

13.. Pol. Rel, & L. Poems 226 lesu, swete son dere! On 
porful bed list pou here, And pat me greueb sore. 

Poorge, obs. form of PURGE. 

+ Poo'rhead. Ods. In 4 poure-, pouerehede. 
[f Poor a. + hede, -nEAD.] ‘The condition of 
being poor; poverty. 

1340 «lyend, 130 Huanne be man..onderstant and knaup 
his pourehede, pe vilhede, pe brotethede of his beringe. 
Jbid. 138 Pe guodes pet byep in guode pouerehede. ; 

Poorhouse (pit’rhaus), <A house in which 
poor people in receipt of public charity are lodged ; 


a workhouse, 

1782 Phil, Trans. LXXI1I. 376 Examination of the Poor- 
house at Heckingham. 1821 Byron Occas. Pieces, Jrish 
<lvatar xix, And a palace bestow for a poor-house and 
prison! 1894 Barinc-Goutp Avitty Alone 11.74 The parish 
officers would interfere, and carry her off to the poor-house, 

Poorrify, v. nonce-wd. [f. Poor a. + -[1]Fy 
(with pun on purify).} trans. To make poor. 

hee Countrey-Man’s Let. to Curat 6 That Prince seem'd 
calculat rather for Poorifying (pardon the Clencb) tban 
Purifying the Church. 

Poorish (piirif), @ [f as prec. + -IsH}.] 
Somewhat poor, rather poor (in various senses). 

1657 in R, Potts Lider Cantabs. (1855) 408 Born of poorish 
parents, 1766 J. Bartram ¥ra/. g Jan. in W. Stork Ace. 
E. Florida 29 Generally poorish land. 1801 CHARLOTTE 
Suitu Lett. Soltt, Wand. 1.34 His honour is living, though 
in a poorish state of health. 1884 H. Cottincwooo Under 
Meteor Flag 236 It’s poorish weather for a fight, 171 allow. 


+ Poor-Jack. Oés. = next,1. Cf, Jack! 30d. 

c1682 J. Cotuins Salt 4 Fishery 93 The sort of Cod that 
is caught near the Shore, and on the Coast of Newfound- 
land and dryed, is called Poor-Jack. 1775 R. Twiss 7raz. 
Spatu & Port. 267 Salt bacallao, which is like the fish 
called poor-jack. 

Poor John, poo'r-john. [f Pvor a. + proper 
name Joun: cf. prec.} 

1. A naine for hake (or ? other fish) salted and 
dried for food; often a type of poor fare. ? Obs. 
exc. //7st. 

ers85 I. Cates Drake's Voy. W. Indies in Hakluyt's 
Voy. (1905) X. 100 In this ship was gieat store of dry New- 
land fish, commonly called with us Poore John. 1592 
Snans. Nom. & Ful... i. 37. @ 1612 Harincion /pigr. u.}, 
Poore-lohn, and Apple-pyes are all our fare. 1657 R. 
Licon Barbadoes (1673) 113 Two barrels of salt Fish, and 
500 poor-Jolins, which we have fron: New England. 1695 
Concreve Love for LZ. u. vii, 1 warrant nou he'd rather eat 
a Pheasant, than a Piece of poor John. 1769 PENNANT 
Zool, I. 157 When cured it [the hake] is known hy the 
name of Poor John. 1841 Jann. §& /fouseh, Exp. (Roxb.) 
p. xhi, Salted cod, and hake or Poor Jolin, had been in 
long esteem as Lenten food. 

+b. .\pplicd to a person. Oés. 

1589 Pappe w. Jfatchet 29 It is your poore Johns, that 
with your painted consciences haue coloured the religion of 
diuers, 

2. Name for some sea bird. ? Ods. 

1775 DatryMPce in Pail, Trans. LXVIII. 399 A. M. saw 
a bird like a booby, but shorter winged and necked, called 
hy sailors, poor Tete 1778 /bid@. 404 Saw several poor 
Johns, some sheerwaters, and a young alcatrass. 

Poork, Poork poynt, obs. ff. Pork, Porcurine. 

Poor-law (pitie116). The law, or system of 
laws, relating to the support of paupers at the 
public expense. 

1752 T. Atcock (¢it/e) Observations on the Defects of the 
Poor Laws. [1758 J. Massir Plan for Charity-Houses 
{title-p.), Considerations relating to the Poor and the Poor’s- 
Laws of England.) 1764 R. Burn (¢ét/e) The History of the 
Poor Laws. 1818 Consett Pol. Reg. XXXII. 165 In these 
documents. .the calamities of the nation have..been traced 
back to the Poor-Laws. 1838 Lytton dice u. vii, The 
abuses of the old poor-laws were rife in his neighbourhood, 

b. attrib., as poor-law bill, officer, system, etc. ; 
poor-law parish: see PARISH sé. 2. 

1835 Marryat Olla Lodr. xi, How the new Poor Law Bill 
will work remains to be proved. 1857 Kincstey 7wo Y. 
Ago viii, In the present dependent condition of poor-law 
medical officers. ; 

Hence Poo‘r-lawism (sonce-wa.), the framing 
and practical application of poor-laws. 

1858 S. G. Osnorne in Times 12 Nov. 7/4 Something 
nore was wanted than stringent poorlawism. 

Poo‘rless, a. rare. [See -LEss.] Free from 
poor people. 

19778 Eng. Gazetlecr (ed. 2) s.v. Wimborn, When Harley 


POORLING, 


is hareless, Cranhorn whoreless, and Wimborn poorless, the 
world will be at an end, 

Poorliness: sce after PooRLyY a. 

+Poorling. 06s. rare. [f. Poor a. +-LInc11.] 
A child of poverty, one of the poor. 

1581 Muicaster Positions xxxvii, (1887) 147 Be there not 
as vntoward poorelinges, as there be wanton wealthlinges? 

Poorly (pili), adv. anda. [f. Poor a. + 
-LY 2,]_ In a poor manner or condition. 

A. adv, 1. In a state of poverty or indigence ; 

indigently, neeessitously. Now somewhat zare. 

1386 Cnaucer Clerk's T. 157 Poureliche yfostred vp was 
she. 1483 Caxton Cato Diij, Bycause that nature hath 
created the pourly & al naked. 1588 Greene Perimedes 
31 Poorely content is better then richlye couetous. 1698 
Fryer Acc. E. India & P. 121 The Banyans that live 
poorly and meanly. 1876 S. C. J. Incuam I’Aite Cross 
xxxvil, I will use all these ill-gotten gains in doing good, 
while I live poorly myself. | 

2. With deficieney of supply, or of some desirable 
quality ; scantily, inadequately, insufficiently, im- 
perfeetly, defectively; in mean style, in lowly 
guise, humbly; in an inferior way, not well, rather 
badly, with no great success ; not highly, with low 


estimation. 

¢ 1300 //avelok 323 And ther-hinne dede hire fede Poure- 
like in feble wede. ¢1386 Cuaucer Kxt.'s 7. 554 Oonly 
a Squier..Which was disgised pourely as he was. 1483 
Caxton G. de la Tour H ij b, The poure wymmen that lay 
pourely in theyr childbedde. 1552 Latimer Sev, Luke il. 
6-7 Rem. (Parker Soc.) 98 His first coming is but very 
poorly, without anyjollityor pomp. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 669 
If you sow one ground still with..the same kind of grain, 
as wheat, barley, &c. it will prosper hut poorly, @x1715 
Burnet Own Time ww. an. 1686 (1823) II]. 98 Their books 
were poorly but insolently writ. 1748 son's Voy. i. iii. 
320 They knew how poorly she was manned and provided 
for struggling with so tempestuous a gale, 1823 SouTHEY 
Mist. Penins. War ¥.772 From the beginning Sir John 
Moore had thought .. poorly ofthe Spaniards. 1840 Dickens 
Barn. Rudgeiii, Long lines of poorly-lighted streets. 1883 
Mrs. F. Mann Parish of Hilly xviii. 219 Even now the 
wives and children came but poorly off. 

b. Often with ppl. adj. (to which, when used 
attrib., it is properly hyphened). 

1877 Buack Green Past. v, A spacious, poorly-furnished 
chamber. 1894 Sir E. Suttivan Woman 19 Male births 
are more numerous than female births amongst the poorly- 
fed of the country. 1897 I"estiz. Gaz. 10 Dec. 4/3 The 
hest modes of dealing with poorly-gifted children. 

+3. In a way unworthy of one’s position ; un- 
handsomely, meanly, shabbily. Ods. 

13.. S#. Gregory (Vernon MS.) 579 Pe penaunt porliche 
he gret [Cotton AZS. Gregori wip scorn he gret]. 1666 
Pepys Diary 6 Aug., They told me how poorly my Lord 
carried himselfthe other day to hiskinswoman, Mrs. Howard, 
and was displeased because she called him uncle. 1676 
Dryden Aurengz. v. i, The Gods have poorly robb’d iny 
Virgin Bloom. 1680 Orway OrAhan u, vil. 738 "Twas 
poorly done, unworthy of your self. 1723 STEELE Conse. 
Lovers u.i, A Man, who poorly left me, to marry an Estate. 

4. Piteously, abjeetly, humbly; despicably, con- 
temptibly ; mean-spiritedly, without courage. 

1525 Lp, Berners /7oiss. II. cxiii. [cix.] 326 To put hym- 
selfe poorely, without any reseruacyon into his obeysaunce 
and commaundement. 1535 Stewart Crov. Scot. (Rolls) I. 
64 Out throw the thrang rycht puirlie he flaw. 1649 Mitton 
Ejkon, xxviii, To set free the minds of Englishinen from 
longing to return poorly under that captivity of Kings. 
2664 Perys Diary 24 Dec., He, instead of opposing..did 
poorly go on board himself, to ask what De Ruyter would 
have. a1811 Leypen Lord Souls Poet, Wks. (1875) 82 
Young Branxholm peeped, and puirly spake, ‘Oh, sic a 
death is no for me!’ 

B. adj, Chiefly collog. [app. evolved from the 
adv., through such a use as fo look poorly: cf. to 
look il.) In a poor state of health; somewhat 
ill; unwell, indisposed. (Always predicative.) 

{1573 Tusser /7 usb. (1878) 79 Some cattle waxe faint, and 
looke poorely and thin.] 1750 B. Lynpe Déary (1880) 171 
All summer } complaining and poorly, and my eyes trouble- 
some. 1756 Totpervy Hist. 2 Orphans II. 201 ‘This 
quotation caused even Mrs. Nightley to laugh, tho’ she was 
but poorly. 1797 J. Bensow in Alen. (1822) 304, I have 
been rather poorly today. 18535 MacauLay Hs#. Eng. xx. 
IV. 530 His wife hiad..been poorly, 

Ifence Poo'rliness, the condition of being poorly; 
Poo'rlyish a., somewhat poorly. Both rare. 

1827 J. J. Gurney in Braithwaite Afew. (1854) I. 323 
Notwithstanding my poorliness. 1827 Lamu Lef. to Barton 
ni Aug., | am but poorlyish, and feel myself writing a dull 
etter, 

Poor man. 

1. dit. A man who is poor (in any sense of the 
adj.) ; es. a man who is indigent or needy, or 
who belongs to the class of the poor. 

@1225 Ancr. KX. 86 Ase be pe seid to pe knihte pet robbed 
his poure men. a 1350 Cursor MM. 10386 (Gott) ‘Vo godd he 
gaue pe lambis to lottis, And to be pore men pe bole stottis. 
€1400 Maunorv. (Roxb.) xxii. 101 In pat land es na beggar, 
ne na poucr man. ¢1450 in Parker ow. Archit. M1. 82 Be 
hit distributed & deportyd to poure men, beggers, syke 
folke & febull. 1677 Yarranton Ting. Litprow. 169 Vut the 
poor Man is forced many times to buy his Materials he 
makes his Commodity with, of some of his own ‘Trade. 


2. Applied in Banffsh., Aberdeensh., etc., with 
the loeal pronunciation peerman (p@rman), to a 
tude device for holding a fir-candle (i.e. a splinter | 
of resinous wood), formerly the ordinary souree of | 
artificial light in farm-houses, barns, and cottages. | 


LTYG 


In the times of licensed mendicancy, the duty of l:olding 
and attending to the fir-candle was usually imposed upon 
the ‘bedesman’ or vagrant ‘poor man’, who was granted 
a night’s shelter; and it is generally believed that from him 
the name Zcer-7an passed to the mechanical holder. 

1866 Grecor Dialect of Banffsh. 123 l’eer-man,a candle- 
stick for candles made of bog-fir.. with a cleft piece of iron 
into which thecandle was fixed. 1870 — £cho of Olden Time 
20 Light was given either by pieces of bog-fir laid on the fire, 
or by fr-can les, that is thin splinters of bog-fir, froin one to 
two and a half or three feet long, fixed in a sort of candle- 
stick called the Jeer-man or feer-page. 1880-83 J. Linn in 
Trans. Inverness Scientific Soc. V1. 342 It was from this 
{employment of a mendicant] that the stand on which the 
fir-candle..was fixed..got its name Peer-Man, Pure-Man, 
or Puir-Man, these being local pronunciations of Poor Man. 

3. Poor man of mutton (Sc. colloq.) : naine for 
the remains of a shoulder of mutton, consisting 


mainly of the blade bone, broiled. 

1818 Scotr Br. Lami. xix, } should like well..to return 
to my sowens and my poor-man-of-mutton. /é7d. (note), 
I think, landlord ..I could eat a inorsel of a poor man. 

4. Combs. with poor man’s (or poor men’s): 
+ poor man’s (men's) box = Poor-Box (od5.) ; 
poor man’s Musrarp, Parmacety, PErrer, 
PLasTER, TREACLE (see these words); poor man’s 
remedy, local name for wild valerian, l’a/erZana 
officinalis; poor man’s salve, local name for 
Scrophularia nodosa and S. agiatica (Britten & 
Holl.); poor man’s sauce: see quot.; poor 
man’s weather-glass, the pimpernel, Azagallis 
arvensis, from its closing its flowers before rain. 

1548-9 (Mar.) BL. Com. Prayer, Communion, So many as 
are disposed, shall offer vito the *poore mennes boxe. 1560 
Daus tr. Slesdane's Conii. 70 The rest to be geven to the 
poore mens boxe. 1657 W. Cotes Adam in Eden 220 Of 
Valerian...Vhey never make any pottage or broath for any 
one that is sick, but they put some cf this Herb therein, be 
the disease what it will, and is called of them, 7%e */’o0r 
Alans Remedy. 1706 Puiturs, *Poor-man's Sauce or 
Carrier's Sauce, Sauce made of a Shalot, cut very small, 
with Salt, white Pepper, Vinegar and Oil. 1847 Mat. Cycé. 
I. 661 The Pimpernel, or ‘*Poor Man's Weather-Glass ', so 
called hecause its flowers.. refuse to expand in rainy weather. 

Poorness (piienés). [f Poor a. + -NESS.] 
The quality or condition of being poor; poverty. 

+1. Want of wealth or possessions; indigence, 
Obs, (Now replaeed by Poverty.) 

61275 Stuners Beware 113 in O. &. Alise.75 Pe poure may 
wel mysse Bute he his pouernesse Mid mylde heorte bolye, 
1382 Wyciir 1 Chrom. xxii. 14 Loo! I in my lytyl pornesse 
haue mad redy before the expenses of the hous of the Lord. 
1450 Godstow Reg. 71 For powrenesse of his vicariage. 
1613 Cuarman Revenge Bussy D’ Anibois 1.i, See how small 
cause..the most poore man [has] to be grieu'd with poore- 
nesse. @ 1651 Futcer !Vorthies (1662) 1. 11 Which See,.. 
for the poorness thereof, lay Bishopless for three years. 

b. fig. (Cf Poor a. 1d.) 

ae Lay Folks Catech. 1265 (Lamb. MS.) To schew hem 
meknesse and porenesse to stoppe pride. 1786 A. MacLean 
Christ's Commission iii, (1846) 129 [The Gospel] enjoins 
poorness of Spirit. | 

2. Deficiency in some good constituent ; unpro- 
duetiveness ; leanness or want of vigour caused by 
ill feeding ; thinness, scantiness, insufficiency. 

1577 B. Gooce Meresbach’s Flush. ir. (1586) 142 b, Lacke 
of good feeding, whereof proceedeth poorenesse, and of 
poorenesse, skabbes and manginesse. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 665 The Poornesse of the Herbs. .shew the Poornesse of 
the Earth, 1782 H. Watson in JZed. Comin. (1784) 1. 89 
From the poorness of the blood contained in its vessels. 
pes Contemp. Rev. June 904 Exhausted from poorness of 

let. 

3. Deficiency in some desirable quality; small- 
ness of worth; inferiority, paltriness, meanness. 
Also (with #/.) an instanee of this, a paltry or 
inferior pieee of work, 

1628 Wituer Brit, Remenib, v. 1493 Let none the poore- 
nesse of my gifts deride. 171z Appison Sect. No. 285 P 4 
Ovid and Lucan have many Poornesses of Expression upon 
this Account. 1884 Law Vines 29 Nov. 73/2 The poorness 
of the accommodation provided for the judges. 

b. Want of spirit or courage; paltriness or 
meanness of charaeter or conduct. 

.1625 Bacon £ss., Simulation (Arb.) 507 A Habit of Dis- 
simulation, is a Hinderance, and a Poorenesse. a 1716 
Soutn Ser, (1744) X. 226 Those indeed .. would, no ques- 
tion, account all refusal of a duel poorness and pusillanimity. 
1822 C. Wetts Stories after Nat. 99 The duke unhorsed 
the lady, chiding Alfred for his poorness, 


Poo'r-rate. Also 8-9 poor’s rate. A rate or 
assessment, for the relief or support of the poor. 
i601 Acc. Bh. W Wray in Antiguary XXXII. Bo, 
ixs, xd...for the pur rait mony, 1782 Miss Burney Cecilia 
1x. 1v, } pay the poor's rate, and that’s what I call charity 
enough for any man. 1797 Alonuthly Alag. Wi. 74 The 
exorbitant poor-rates with which the public there have been 
burthened for some time past. 1817 Byron Leffo xlix, 
Poor's rate, Reform, my own, the nation’s deht. 1863 
Il. Cox /ystit. 111. ix. 730 Householders... paying poor-rate> 
and borough-rates. 


Poo'r-spi:rited, 2. Having or showing a poor 
spirit (cf. quot. 1611 s.v. Poor a. 5b); having 
a paltry spirit, low-minded (oés.); deficient in 
Spirit or eourage, cowardly. 

1670 G. H. //ist. Cardinals 1. 11. 170 Certain pittifiull and 
poor-spirited reasons. 1710 Norris Cha. Prud. viii. 363 
Lhat sottish and poor-spirited Vice, the Vice of Covetous- 
ness. 1749 Firtpinc Yom Fones ut. v, Master Blifil was 
generally called a sneaking rascal, a poor-spirited wretch, 
with other epithets of the like kind. 1860 Gro. Exiot AZi/f 


POP. 


oa Ft. ui, Mr. Tulliver would never have asked anything 
froin so poor-spirited a fellow for himself, 

Iience Poo:r-spi‘ritedness. 

1662 Gurnatt Chr, in Ari. verse 19. xii. § 2 (1669) 515/2 
Ye that think it childish and poor-spiritedness to weep at a 
Sermon. 1898 R. F, Horton Commandin. Jesus iv. 50 He 
does not praise poverty as such, still less does He refer to 
what we inean by poor-spiritedness. 

| Poort (po). S. Afr. [Du. Zoort (pout) gate, 
Port 56.2, in S. Africa, a pass.] A motintain pass. 

1834 Princte A/r. Sk. ii. 149 We entered the poort, or 
gorge of the inountains, through which the River of Baboons 
Issues. 1850 R. G. Cummine J/unter's Life S. AJr, (ed. 2) 
1, 45 This poort, or mountain pass, the terror of waggon- 
drivers, 1894 2. Mitrorp &. /avmning's Quest rail, A 
poort is a pass or defile as distinct froin a kloof. 

Poort, Poort colyce, obs. ff. Port, PorTCULLIS. 

Poortith (pieutip). Sc and xorth. dial. 
lorms: 6 purteth, puirteith, 6- puirtith, 8- 
poortith. [a. OF. pouer-, povertett (12th c. in 
Littré), Powretet (1329 in Godef. Compl.), poevreteit 
(1466 Ibid.), povretes (pl. of -¢ef, 15th c. Ibid.) :— 
L. paupertat-em, aecus. of paupertas Poverty. 
The examples cited show the OF. form in -/ed, 
surviving almost to the date of the Sc. examples in 
-teth.| The condition of being poor; poverty. 

1508 Dunpar /lyting 118 Lot now, in winter, for purteth 
thow art traikit. 1567 Gude §- Godlie B.(S.1.8.) 73 Extreime 
puirteith, nor greit ryches, Vhow gif me not. 1721 Ramsay 
Prospect of Plenty 199 Curs'd poortith ! love and hymen’s 
deadly fae. 1786 Burns Twa Dogs 104 ‘They're no sae 
wretched’s ane wad think, Tho’ constantly on poortith’s 
brink. @ 1839 Praen /low Poetry és best paid fori, Though 
sorrow reign within his heart, And poortith hold his purse. 
{In E. D. D. from Shetland to Northumbld. and Cumbld.] 

Poorty: sce Poverty. 

Poo'r-will, [So named in imitation of its 
disyllabic note: cf, WHIp-roor-witL.}] A bird of 
the N. American genus /’a/lanoptilus, esp. 1. 
nuttallz, eommon in the Western United States. 

1888 Roosrvett in Century Mag. Mar. 664/2 At nightfall 
the poor-wills begin to utter their boding call from the 
wooded ravines back in the hills; not ‘whip-poor-will’, as 
in the East, but with two syllables only. /ézd., A poor-will 
lit on the floor beside me. 

Poory, Poose, Poost, obs. ff. Pory a., Pose, 
Post. Pooste, var. PousTIz, power. 

Poot (put), s6.1 Now chiefly orth. A dial. form 
of Pour, applied not only to chickens and young 
game birds, but to the young of various other 
animals, e. g. a small haddoek, a young trout. 

(In the latter application some would refer it to OE. pita 
in 2le-pita eel-pout.) 

1512 1Villof F. Barlowe (Somerset Ho.), Fur of fox pootes, 
1616 SurFL. & Marxn. Country Larme 679 Partridge, 
pheasant, quaile, raile, poots, and such like. 1688 R. Hotme 
Armoury uu, 311/1 A Cock {is called] first a Peep, then a 
Chicken, then a Poot. 1697 P4il. Trans, XIX. 573 Found 
them as big as Poot-Eggs. 1825 Jamieson, /’o0/, this seems 
to be the same with /’o77, used to denote a small haddock, 


Fife. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Poot, a young growse or 
moor poot. 1890 J. Service 7hir Notanduims i. 5 ‘The 


lambin’ o’ the yowes, the cleckin’ o’ the poots. 
Poot, 54.2 Obs. [A variant of Pore sd.1; cf. foot 


PotE v.] A stirring rod: see quot. 

1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printing xviii. p2 A long 
strong round Iron Surring Poot ; the Handle of which Stirring 
Poot 1s also about two Yards long or more, and the Poot it 
self almost twice the length of the depth of the Melting Pot. 

Poot, poote, var. Porte v.; obs. or dial. f. ur v. 

+ Pooter. Oés. rare. [f. foot, Pore v. + ER1.] 
=: Porinc-sTick, or POKING-STICK. 

1602 Warner 44. Eng. 1x. xlvii. 218 Busks, Perrewigs, 
Maskes, Plumes of feathers fram‘d, Supporters, Pooters, 
Fardingales aboue the Loynes to waire, That be she near so 
bomle-thin, yet she crosse-like seem’s four-squaire. 

Poother, obs. or dial. f. PorHER, PowpeEr. 

Pop (pep), 54.1 Forms: see Pop v.! [Onoma- 
topeeie: goes with Por v.1] 

1. An act of popping. a. A blow, knock, stroke, 
slap; now, a slight rap or tap. Ods. exc. dial. 

c1400 Laud Troy Bk. 4421 Philomene..3aff hiin certes 
suche a poppe, That he fel ouer his hors croppe, /é¢d. 
9300 He hadde lau3t many a pop, For ther was many a 
strok 3euen. 1483 Cath. Angi. 286/2 A Poppe; vbi astrake. 
1825 Jamieson, Pap, pawf, a blow, a thwack. Aberd. 1857 
G. Outram Lyrics (1887) 137 Hka pap wi’ the shool on the 
tap o’ the mool. F 

+b. A humorous remark, a joke; cf. Crack 


5b. 5. Obs. vare. 

asso Image Hypocr.1. 518 in Skelton's 1Vhs. (1843) 11. 420 
With your mery poppes: ‘hus youe make vs sottes, And 
play with vs boopepe. : 

2. A short abrnpt sound of explosion. 

1sg1 Percivary Sf. Dict., Buchete, the cheeke and a pop 
with the mouth. 1634 T. Jornson tr. Parey's li’Rs. 629 By 
the only regresse of the extended muscles into themselves.. 
somewhiles witha noyseor pop. 1855 Cuamier Aly Travels 
II. vi. 91 The common pops of the squibs and crackers, 
1876 Gro. Exriot Dan. Der. xxxix, I cannot bear people to 
keep their minds bottled up for the sake of letting them off 
with a pop. ; , 

b. The moment cectipied by a pop; a@/a fop,in 

one instant, suddenly. daé. cf. F. tout & coup, tout 


Aun coup.) 

1534 More Com. agst. T7786. u. Wks. 1202/2 At a poppe, 
down they descende into hell. 1847-78 Hatiiwett, Pof, a 
short space. Lanc. 1903 in Eng. Dial. Dict. 

3. A shot with a fire-arm. Also fig. 


a 


ROE. 


1657 \V, Morice Coena quasi Kowy xxiv, 249 They have 
onely faced the enemy,..given a pop or two, and raised 
asmoak, 1829 W.'F. Moncriere Giovanni in Lond. u.i, 
You've quite made up your mind to have a pop at him? 
1881 Freeman in Stephens Lie § Ledt. (1895) If. ix. 228 
Prestige, you know, I always like to have a pop at. 

b. transf. A pistol. slang. 

2728 (De For] Street Robberies Consider'd 33 Popps, 
Pistols, 1748 Smotrett Rod. Rand. viii, } gleaned a few 
things, such as a pair of pops, silver mounted. 1834 H. 
AInswortH Rookwocd ut v, His pops m his pocket. 1896 
Hlarper's Mag. XCH. 784/2 Pops all put away, so she 
won't be finding one and be killing herself. 

4. In thenamesoftwo West Indian species of Piy- 
salis (Bladder-herb or Winter Cherry: the Cow- 
pop or Pops, and forse pop or Pop-wine : see quots. 

1750 G. Hucues Barbadves 161 Vops; Lat, Alkekengi 
Indicum majus. ‘Vhis Plant hath.,thin bluish capsular Pods, 
which intlose a round .. Fruit of about the Bigness of a 
small Cherry... There is another Plant, which bears the 
same kind of Fruit... being a creeping scandent Plant... 
This is called the Pop-Vine, and grows in most Parts of the 
Island. 1848 Scuomsurc //ist, Barbados 610 Physalis 
barbadensis, Jacq. Pop Vine, Hughes. Horse Pop. Phy- 
satis angulata, Linn. Pops, //ughes. Cow Pop. 

5. A name for any effervescing beverage, esp. 
ginger-beer or (later) champagne, from the sound 
made when the cork is drawn from the vessel con- 
taining it. co//og. 

1812 SoutHey Le??. (1356) 11, 284 A new manufactory of 
a nectar, between soda-water and ginger-beer, and called 
pop, because ‘pop goes the cork’ when itis drawn. 18., 
J. Witsos Laking in Casguet of Cit. 1. 39/2 With plenty of 
ginger-beer,..soda, and imperial pop. 1884 H. Smart Jost 
to Finish (1. xvi. 251 He don’t warrant my calling for ‘ pop’ 
[chainpagne]. 1 H. DrumMonp Ascent Alan 214 [A 
man], when he calls champagne fizz, or a less aristocratic 
beverage pop, is following in the wake of the inventors of 
Language. 

6. A mark made bya slight rapid touch ; a dot; 
a spot, a speck. Also fry. 

1718 Mrs. Brapsuwwin Lett. Ctess Suffolk (1824) 1. 23 You 
are a pop nearer being a countess than you was last week. 
¢ 1840 J. D. Harpinc in Collingwood Life Kuskin (1893) 1. viii. 
92 That marvellous pop of light across the foreground. 1886 
C, Scott Sheep-Farming 138 The draft ewes. .only receive 
a ‘pop’ or dot of the same tar from a round stick on the 
shoulder, 1894 R. S, Fercuson Westmorland xviii. 290 
Strokes and pops and letters marked with tar or ruddle. 

b. Lops and pairs; app. a corruption of fost 
and puir (see Post st.4), 

¢1780 M. Lonspare Ufshot in S. Gilpin Sones (1866) 276 
At pops an’ pairs laikt long an’ sair. 1804 R. ANDERSON 
Cumberld. Ball. 9s Pay me the tuppence I wan frae thee 
Ae neet at pops and pairs. 

7. slang. Yhe act of pawning, Jz fof: in pawn 
or pledge: ef. Por v.17, Pur-sHor. 

1866 Noutledge's Every Boy's Ann, 292 ‘Great shame—put 
him in pop—gentleman’s son ’.. | knew that her ‘ put him in 
pop’ meant that I was pawned when a baby. 1836 J. K. 
Jerome /dle Thoughts (1896) 7 Yet what a piece of work 
aman makes of his first ‘pop ’...He hangs about outside 
the shop. .he enters. .he comes out of the shop [etc.]. 

Pop (pep), 56.2 [app. short for PorreT or 
Porter. Cf. also obs. I". fopine, poupine a pretty 
little woman (see Vorrin).] A term of endear- 
ment for a girl or woman; darling; also, a mis- 
tress, a kept woman. 

1785 G. A. Bettamy Apology 11.39 A few nights after my 
benefit, Lord Tyrawley came into the room smiling, and 
said,..‘ Pop, | have got you a husband!’ 1825 T. Creevey 
Papers, etc. (1904) I}. 87 When I look at these three young 
women, and at this brazen-faced Pop who ts placed over 
them, .. the mariage appears to me the wickedest thing 
I ever heard of. /d/d. 209, 268. 1898 772¢-Bits 11 June 
201/1 Well, pop, since I’m your father, I'm going to give 
you a ticket to the circus. 

Pop, 56.3 dia/. [perh. from prec. sb.] A local 
name of the Redwing (7ardus thacus). 

1848 Zoologist V1. 2258 The redwing is a ‘ pop’. 

Pop (pep), 56.4 A colloquial abbreviation of 
popular concert: see POPULAR 3b. 

1862 Gro. Etior in Lif (1887) 355 We have been toa 
Monday Pop, to hear Peethoven’s Septett. 1 Newcastle 
Even. Chron, 14 Dec. 2/6 Yhe Saturday Pops in Newcastle 
are in a bad way, 

Hence Po-ppite, a performer at, or a frequenter 
of, the popular concerts. 

1895 IVestm. Gaz. 5 Nov. 3/2 The death of that old and 
famous ‘ Poppite’, Sir Charles Hallé. 1902 /éid. 13 May 1/3 
The itinerant muffinenan who vexes the souls of devout 
‘ Poppites’ on Saturday afternoons. 

Pop, 56.5 [Said to be so called from L. fopina, 
or Eng. /o/lipop shop, ‘the rooms having been 
orig, in the house of Mrs. Hatton, who kept such 
a shop’.] At Eton College, The name of a 
social club and debating society, founded in 1811. 

1865 /toniana 207 (Farmer) The chief attraction of Pop 
Hes in its being a sort of social club,..the members are 
strictly limited (originally twenty-two, since increased to 
twenty-eight). 1883 J. B. Ricuarps Seven Vears at Eton 
xxxill. 366 He [W. W. Wood] was one of the most fluent 
speakers at‘ Pop’. 1889 Maxwete Lyte //ist. Eton College 
375 Pop has always had a great social power. 1902 G.W. E. 
Russect in Encyel. Brit. XXVIII}. 733/2 He [Gladstone 
at Eton] was seen to the greatest advantage. .in the debates 
of the Eton Society, learnedly called ‘The Literati’ and 
vulgarly ‘ Pop’. 

Pop (pep), v.! Also 5-7 poppe, 7-8 popp, 9 
dial. pap, pawp. [Onomatopwic: goes with 
Ror sb.1, znz,, adv.] 


i 


1117 


1. trans. To strike, rap, knock (? o/s.). Also, to 


strike with a slight rap or tap. @a/. 

¢1386 [implied in Popprr sb. 1]. ¢1442 Chron. London 
(1827) 130 Redy to a popped hym in the face with his 
dagger. 1483 Cath. Augl. 286/2 To Poppe; vbi to stryke. 
1817 Hocc Sales & Sk. 1. 336 She popped her master on 
the forehead. . ; 

2. intr. To makea small quick explosive sound ; 


to burst or explode with a pop. 

1576 Newton Leninie’s Complex. 124, Popping or smack- 
inz witb the mouthe. 1809 Maxx Gi/ Blas x. ili. 2 g Fhe 
report of musketry, popping so near the head-quarters of 
our repose. 1855 Detamer Avfch. Gard. (1361) 179 When 
you hear the first gun pop at the unhappy partridges. 1859 
(see 3). 1894 K. Graname Pagan P. 159 When the chestnuts 
popped in the ashes. 

tb. Of the eye: To protrude (as if to burst 0222). 

1680 J. Averey in Lett. Eminent Persons (1813) IT. 565 
Full eie, popping out and working. 

3. trans. To cause to make a sudden explosive 
report; to fire, let off, as an explosive or fire-arm 
(also fig.) ; to cause (anything) to burst with a pop. 
Zo pop corn: see quot. 1859, and cf. Pop-corn. 

1595 Drake's Voy. (Hakl. Soc.) 23 We popt away powder 
and shott to no purpose. a1652 A. Witson /uceustant 
Ladre i. i, Haue a speech readie to popp of in triumph, 
1832 Lytton Eugene A. 1. ix, When a musket’s half worn 
out, schoolboys buy it—pop it at sparrows. 1859 BarTLETT 
Dict, Amer. (ed. 3), Zo Pop Corn, to parch or roast Indian 
corn until it ‘ pops’ open...‘ A little boy sat by the kitchen 
fire A popping corn in the ashes.’ 1883 O. W. Hotes 
Scasons in Pages fr. Old Vol. Life 160 The ginger-beer 
carts rang their bells and popped their bottles. 1887 Duly 
Wews 17 June 5/1 ‘Fhere was popped corn, 

4. intr. Yo shoot, fire a gun. co//og. 

1725 New Cant. Dict., To pop, to fire a Pistol. 1776 
Ear Percy Lett. (1902) 74 They sent down..a number of 
their rangers to pop at our advanced posts and sentries, 
a 1845 Baruym /ngol, Leg. Ser. ut. Lea. Phoulonse, Pop- 
ping at pheasants. 1877 A. B. Fpwarps (fp Nile xix. 
563 We heard our sportsman popping away. .in the barley. 

b. ¢rans. To shoot dows ; to pick off with a shot. 

1762 Penusylv. Archives (1853) 1V. 84 Vhey knew the 
woods well, and would pop them down 3 for 1. 1813 Sir G. 
Jackson Diaries §& Lett. (1873) 1. 280 Many unwary strag- 
glers have been popped off in this way. 1861 Du Cuattiu 
Egquat. Afr. ix. 106 Keeping our guns in readiness to pop 
down anything which should come in our way. 

5. ¢rans. To put promptly, suddenly, or unex- 
pectedly (sometimes implying quiet or furtive 
action): usually with some extension, as dow/?, in, 


on, oul, up, into or oul of (a place,, etc. 

@1s2z9 Sxetton Replyc. 122 Whan ye..porisshly forthe 
popped Your sysmaticate sawes Agaynst Goddes lawes. 
1553 Wespudlica \ Urandl) v. vii. 18 He vaire [ = fair] popt me 
tosilence. 1567 Gotninc Ovid vi. 73.b, Now diue they to 
the bottome downe, now vp their heades they pop. 1577 
Haxmer Ac. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 329 To put by him 
that poppeth in any other seeds. 1587 Greexe J77ta- 
meron of Loue Wks. (Grosart) IH]. 77 What moues you 
..to pop forth so sodainlie this darke probleme? 1596 
Nasue Saffron Walden Wks. (Grosart) HE}. 174 You.. 
popt out your Bookeagainst me. 1662 R. Matuew Und, 
Alch, § 82, 109 She. popt it into her mouth, and swallowed 
itallatonce. 1750 If. WaLrote Left, (1846) 11. 355 Another 
fellow of Eton has popped out a sermon against the Doctor 
since his death. 1778 Miss Bursrv £7clina xxxiii, He 
takes and pops me into the ditch! 1834 Lytton J’ompci? 1. 
vii, To..pop tin slily into the reservoir, 1852 Mrs, STowE 
Unele Tom's C. ix. Popping his head out of some window 
or door, 1860 Tuackeray Round. Papers, Screens in 
Dining Roonrs, One dear little lady .. popped her paper 
under the tablectoth, f 

b. spec. To put out (a light) suddenly; to jot 
down (words); ft to put off (a person) wztk (some- 
thing), put off or put aside (a thing). 

1602 Marston sInfonio’s Rev. iv. tii, He conquer Rome, 
Pop out the light of bright religion. 1602 — And. 4 Alel. 
1, Wks. 1856 I. 16 Swarthy darknesse popt out Phabus eye. 
a 1625 Fretcner Noble Gent. 1.1, And do you pop me off 
with this slight answer? 1658-9 in Burton's Diary (1828) 
THE. 149, | would have you not to pop off the question. 
1774 Mme. D’Arstav Early Diary (1889) 1. 304 Popping 
down my thoughts from time to time upon paper. 1822 
E. A. Porven in L'Estrange Friendships AMliss Mitford 
(1882) I. v. 141, 1..shall at once pop down what occurs to 
me. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz, xxviii, Pop me down among 
your fashionable visitors. 1894 A. Dosson 184 Cent. Vig- 
nettes Ser. 1,1. 3 He popped out the guttering candle. 

6. To put (a question) abruptly, to ‘come out 
with’ (+ also with ou/); spec. to pop the question 
(slang or collog.), to propose marriage (also ellipt. 


to pop). 

1725 Byrom Rem. (1854) I. 1. 148 Dear Governor and 
Governess, the boy here having given me leave to ask you 
how you do, I have made bold to pop the question to you. 
1754 Ricuarnson Grandison (1810) VI. xx. 101 Afraid he 
would now, and now, and now, pop out the question; which 
he had not the courage to put. 1809 Mackin Gi/ Blas wv. 
i: P 6 You.. pop the question without making any bones of 
it. 1826 Miss Mitrorp Ii/lage Ser. n. (1863) 432, 1 have 
reason to think the formidable interrogatory, which is 
emphatically called ‘ popping the question’, is actually the 
only question which he has never popped. 1867 Trottore 
Chron, Barset 1. 58 ‘1s it settled?’ she asked. ‘Has he 
popped?” 1885 E.C. Jounxson Track of Crescent xv. 190 
When a young man wanted to ‘ pop’ to the object of his 
affections, he called at the house. 

7. Yo put in pledge, to pawn. s/ang. 

1731 Frecoine Lett. Writer 11. ti, Ay,..he'lt make us pop 
our unders for the reckoning; we'll not go with him. 1851 
Mavuew Lond. Lab. 1}. 474 [She] took one to pop..for an 
old ‘oman what was on the spree. 1902 Barrte Little White 
Bird vi, It was plain for what she bad popped her watch. 


POP.-. 


8. intr, To pass, move, go or come promptly, 
suddenly, or unexpectedly (2, dowze, 2, out, about, 
between, etc.). 

1530 Patscr. 662/1 He went so nere the banke that 
soudaynlyhe popped in to the water over beed and eares. 
1589 NasHe Anat. Absurd. Wks. (Grosart) 1. 25 The 
temperature of the wether will not permitte them to pop 
into the open ayre. 1602 SHaxs. Haw. v, ii. 65 He that 
hath..Popt in betweene th’ election and my hopes. 1660 
Fucrer A/ixt Contenrpl. (1841) 200 Some presently popped 
up into the pulpit. 1706 E. Warp IWooden World Diss. 
(1708) 76 A hundred or more Cartesian Puppits pop up upon 


Deck. 1710 Brit, Apollo 11}. No. 67. 3/1 She might Pop 
in. 1770 J. Barnett Journ. Lond. to Gcnoa 1V. App. 266, 


I expected..to see some beautiful damsel pop out suddenly. 
1780 Msc. D’Arstay Diary 6 Dec., In the evening... I just 
popped down to play one rubber with dear Mr. Thrale. 
1829 Scorr ¥rn/. 27 Feb., Some [copies] .. will be popping 
out one of these days in a contraband manner. 1834 /ait’s 
Mag. 421/2 Just pop home for a bundle of prospectuses. 
1899 F. T. Buttex Log Sea-waif151 He requested me to 
‘ pop across the road ’ and get him a drop of rum. 

b. To come ov or upon abruptly, suddenly, un- 
expectedly, or by chance; to light «for, happen 


upon, 

1741 RicHarpson Pazmec/a (1824) 1. 61, 1 was but talking 
to one of her maids just now,..and she popt upon us. 1759 
Sterxe 7%. Shandy 1. xiv, Ehad the good fortune to pop 
upon the very thing I wanted. 1791 Mary Wottstonecr, 
Rights Wow... 131 We pop on the author when we only 
expected to meet the father. 1815 W, H. Irevann Seribblco- 
mania 165 She pops, as perchance, upon kind Mistress 
Meeke. Z 

c. To pop off (also off the hooks): to die. slang. 

1764 Foote Patron 1. (1781) 17 If Lady Pepperpot should 
happen to popoff. 1778 Mme. D'Arsiay Lett.5 July, What 
a pity it would have been had I popped off in my last illness. 
¢1820 Keats Let. to //aydon Poet. Wks. (1886) 24, I ant 
afraid I shall pop off just when my mind is able to runalone. 
1887 G. R. Sims Jarry Fane's Meni. 112 He'd said his 
mother would soon pop off the hooks, and he’d have all her 
money. 

+ Pop, v.* Os. rave. (Also 5 erron. papphe.) 
[Origin uncertain: cf. OF. fopiner (later foupiner) 
to adorn (oneself), said of a woman (Godecfr.), 
f. po(w\piu dressy, showy: see Poppin.)  ¢vaus. 
To paint or patch (the face) with a cosmetic. 

241366 Cnaucer Rom. Nose 1019 No wyntred browis 
had she, Ne popped hir, for it neded nought To wyndre 
hir, or to peynte hir ought. ¢1407 Lvpc. Aeson §& Sens. 
1368 It needed noght to papphe hir face, For she was .. 
Ryght agreable of look and chere. 1430-40 — Sechas 1. 
xx. (MS. Bodl. 263) 81/1 To farce and poppe ther visage. 
21450 Aut. de la Tour 68 Whi popithe they, and paintithe, 
and pluckithe her uisage? 1483 Quatuor Sermones in 
fFestivall, etc. av b, Ne haue not your vysage poppyd, ne 
your here pullyd or crowlyd [cec. 1532 pomped]. 

{lence + Popping 7/. sb. Also b. 
(?) materials used in painting the face. 

1426 Lypc. De Guitl. Piler. 13372 In firench ycallyd 
‘flarderye’ And in ynglyssh, off old wrytyng, Ys ynamryd ek 
‘poppyng’. a1450 Aut. ce la Jour 70 Doughtres, takithe 
here. ensaumple to leue all suche lewde folyes and counter- 
feting, poppinge, and peintinge. b. 14.. Voce. in Wr.- 
Wicker 502/1 Acumen, a popyn. 1483 Cath. Angi. 286/2 
Poppynge, acus, cerusa, stibiun, venennim, 

EOP (pep), z2., adv, [Vhe same onomatopeic 
word as Pop 56.1, Pop v.1, used interjectionally and 
adverbially.] With (the action or sound of) a pop; 
instantaneously, abruptly ; unexpectedly. 

Lop goes the weasel, name of a country dance very popular 
in the ‘fifties’, in which these words were sung or ex- 
claimed by the dancers while one of them darted under 
the arms of the others to his partner; also the naine of the 
tune; hence as a vb. and in other humorous uses. See 
N. § Q. (1905) 10th Ser. 111. 492, FV. 209. 

1621 Frercuer /’i/erine 1. u, Into that bush Pop goes his 
pate, and all his face ts comb'd over. 1672 Vitiiers (Dk, 
Buckhm.) Rehearsal 1. (Arb.)31 As soon as any one speaks, 
pop I slap it down, and make that, too, my own. 1801 G, 
Cotman Poor Gentlent. 1. ii, Ht fell out unexpected—pop, on 
a sudden; like the going off of a field-piece. c 1854 (A/usic- 
seller's Advt.in Newspaper), The new country dance ‘ Pop 
goes the weasel ', introduced by her Majesty Queen Victoria. 
— Musical Bougnuct No. 409, ep goes the Weasel; La 
Tempste; and Le Grand Pére. These fashionable dances 
as performed at the Court balls. 1855 in V. § Q. roth Ser. 
AV. 211/1 This dance is very popular, it is without decep- 
tion, ‘ Pop goes the weasel’ has been to Court, and met a 
good reception. 1855 Smeptev //. Coverdale xxxiv, Dear 
old Punch, with his private band pop-going-the- weasel like 
an harmonious steam-engine. 1855 O. W. Hotmes Poems 
139 Pop cracked the guns! A/od. | heard it go ‘pop’, 


Pop-, in Comd, [Cf. Por v.}, sd.1] Usually the 
verb in combination with a sb. or adv., meaning 
something that pops, or that which pops in some 
way; rarely the sb. or adv.: pop-dock, pop- 
glove, the Foxglove (Digitalis purpurea); pop- 
eye, an ont-starting, bulging, prominent eye; 
hence pop-eyed a.; pop-in, a drink composed of 
beer into which a small proportion of whisky or 
brandy is ‘popped’; + pop-mouth, a mouth able to 
utter an exclamation with a sharp outburst ; pop- 
off, the discharge of fire-arms; pop-out, the act 
of popping out, as when a cork is drawn; pop- 
shooter = PoPpGUNNER; pop-valve = [PPET- 
VALVE; pop-weed, a provincial name of the 
Bladderwort. 

1878 Britten & Hott.ann Plant-n.,*Pop Dock, Digitalis 


purpurea.—Cornw...from the habit of children to inflate 
and burst the flower. 1887 Pad/ Wall G. 29 June 13/2 She 


cou. 
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has the ‘ *pop eyes’ of a voluble talker. 1860 BartTLETT 
Dict. Amer., * Pop-eyed, having prominent eyes. Southern, 
1847-78 Hatuwe ct, *Pop-glove, the fox-glove. Coruw. 1748 
Smottett Rod. Rand. vi, A liquor called *fof-ix, com- 
posed by mixing a quartern of brandy with a quart of 
small beer. 1870 J. K. Hunter Lie Stud. Charac. 273 
A ‘gang 0’ pap-in * was the order. 1594 NasHe Terrors of 
Wt. Wks. (Grosart) III. 270 Fellowes they were that bad 
good big *pop mouths to crie Port a helme Saint George. 
1843 CoL. HawKER Diary (1893) 11. 239 Not even the *pop- 
off ofa Milford snob to be heard. 1836 T. Hook G. Gurney 
III. 32 The creaking of a corkscrew, followed by the *pop- 
out ofacork. 1845 Cor. Hawker Diary (1893) II. 258 ‘Lo 
avoid the “popshooters. 1884 Knicut ict. Aleck. Suppl. 
778/1 To do away with the din of the steam escaping from 
ordinary locomotive *pop valves. 1869 BLackmorE Lorna 
D. vii, 1 stuck awhile with my toe-balls on the slippery links 
of the *pop-weed. Raat 

|| Popadam (pp pidim). Also papadom, pop- 
padum, -odam. [Tamil paffadam, contr. from 

paruppu-agam ‘\entil cake’ (Yule).] (See quots.) 

1820 Asiat. Res. XII. 315 Papadoms, (fine cakes, made of 
gram flour, and a fine species of alkali, which gives them an 
agreeable salt taste and serves the purpose of yeast). 1883 
Fisheries Exhib. Catal. (ed. 4) 155 Poppadums, from 
Madras (cakes eaten with curries). 1904 Daily Chron. 
ig Mar. 8/5 The Anglo-Indian may have with his curry 
toasted poppodams, wafer biscuits made from Indian dhall. 

+ Porpal, a. Obs. rare—'. [f. Pore + -av.] = 
Papal a. So Po'pan a. = PAPANE a. 

1651 C. Carrwaicut Cert. Relig. 1.175 Neither the Vestall 
nor the Popall Virgins will find any great cause of boasting. 
1839 J. Rocers Antipopopr. xm. i. 294 Quite above tbe 
range of popan and priestal philanthropy. 

+ Po:pard. O¢s. rare. [Origin uncertain : Cie 
PopPELER, Poppet. The suffix as in CANARD, MAL- 
LARD, etc.] Some kind of fowl: ? = PopPEL. 

1413 in Z-xeter Reg., Stafford (1886) 403 note, Dorsorium 
largum, operatum volucribus vocatis popardys. 

Popatrye, obs. form of PUPPETRY. 
Pop-corn. U.S. [f. Porv.13 + Corn sd.) 5; 
in a orig. fopped corn.] a. Maize or Indian corn 
parched till it bursts open and exposes the white 
Inner part of the grain; ‘popped’ com: see 
Por v.! 3. b. A variety or sub-species of maize 
suitable for ‘ popping’. Also aétrzb. 

(1848 Bartiett Dict. diner., Popped corn, parched Indian 
corn, so called from the noise it makes on bursting open. 
The variety usually prepared in this way is of a dark color, 
with a small grain.) 1858 V. York Tribune 14 Jan. 2/3, 
I got on the cars..after .. flattening out an apple-boy and 
pop-corn vender. 1854 in WesBsTER. 1875 Emerson Lett. 
& Soc. Aims iv. 11g The pop-corn and Christmas hemlock 
spurting in the fire. 1893 Kate Sanporn Trathf, Won. 
S. California 129 A farmer raised one thousand bushels of 
popcorn and stored it in a barn. 1903 Book of Corn 327 
Popcorn, known botanically as Zea everta, is a species 
group, characterized by the excessive proportion of the 
corneous endosperm and the small size of the kernels and 
ear... 'wenty-five varieties were catalogued by Sturtevant. 

Pope (pop), 56.1 Forms: a, 1-2 papa, 2-6 
pape, 4-7 Sc. paip(e; 8B. 3- pope, 5-6 poope, 
(7 Sc. pop). [OE. pdpa, a. eccl. L. papa (in 
Juvenal fapas), ad. late Gr. mamas, mamas, late var. 
of manmas father (orig. a child’s word; cf. Papa), 
Thence also It., Sp., Pg. papa, F. pafge. 

In eccl. Gr. mamas was applied to bishops (in Asia Minor), 
patriarchs, and popes; it was a recognized title of the Bp. 
of Alexandria, a 250. L. Aadfa, used as a term of respect 
for ecclesiastics of high position, esp. bishops (cf. mod. 
‘ Father’), occurs in Tertullian #220, and was applied so 
Tate as 640 oy St. Gall to Desiderius Bp. of Cahors. But 
from the time of Leo the Great (440-461) it was in the 
Western Church applied especially to, and from 1073 claimed 
exclusively by, the Bishop of Rome.] 

I. 1. The Bishop of Rome, as head of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Black, Red, White Pope; allusive designations: see quot. 
1902. 

a, agootr. Beda’s Hist. w. i. (1890) 252 Pa wes in pa tid 
Uitalius papa ps apostolican sedles aldorbiscop. ¢ 1122 
O.7 E. Chron.an. 1115 On bison geare seende se papa Paschalis 
Raulfe zrceb’ on Cantwarabyriz pallium hider to Iande. 
c1154 /did. an. 1124 On bes deies .. fordferde se pape on 
Rome Calistus was gehaten. c1z05 Lay. 29738 Pas pinges 
weoren idone Purh pene pape of Rome. J/érd. 29750 Of 
Gregorie ban pape {¢ 1275 be pope]. @ 1300 Cursor AJ. 22506 
Gregor pat was pape o rome. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxvii. 
(Afachory) 1248 A paipe of Rome. 1405 Lay Folks Mass 
Lk. 64 Yor the pape of Rome and al his cardinals. 1483 
Cath. Ang. 268/2 A Papes dygnite, papatus. 1549 Coutpl. 
Scot. 165 Vitht out the lecens of the pape. 1567 Gude & 
Godlie B.AS.T. 5.) 204 The Paip, that Pagane full of pryde. 
1609 SKiNne Reg. Maz, Stat. Robt. [11 53, Induring the 
time of the schisme (quhilk was betwix paip Vrban the 6, 
and Clement the 6). 1627 H. Burton Barting Pope's Bull 
67 Pape and Ape differ but a letter; but their charitie to 
their Sonnes lesse. 

B. c12z00 Trin, Coll. Jom. 163 Pe holie Iordewes, pro- 
phetes, apostles, popes, archebissopes, bissopes, prestes, 
€1275 Lay. 10130 An holy man bar was pope. c 1290 S. 
ting. Leg. 1. 22/90 Pe pope and pe king Edgar. 1362 
Lane. 7. 2. A. vin. 8 Part in bat pardoun be Pope hab 
I-graunted. c1440 Promp. Parv. 408/2 Poope, papa. 
1503 Hawns Lranp. Virt, xin. ili, Where was saynt peter 
the noble pope. 1526 /ilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 225 
Christes vicar in erth, onr holy father y* pope. 1581 Mut- 
Caster Positions xxxvii, (1887) 163 Make not all priestes 
that stand vpon the hridge as the Poope passeth. 1624 
Beever. Lett, x. 138 Paulus V. Vice-dens takes too much 
vpon him, when hee will bee Pope-almightie. a@ 16g: CaL- 
biERwoop //ist. Kirk (1843) Il. 187 By vertue of the Pop's 

Gulls, 1700 Farquuar Constant Couple 1.i, 1 would rather 
kiss her hand than the Pope's toe. 1950 Gray Long Slory 
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iv, Tho’ Pope and Spaniard could not trouble it. 1861 M. 
Pattison £ss. (1889) I. 33 England began to look in another 
quarter for support against France and the Pope. 1g0z 
Daily Chron. 23 Dec. 5/1 Under this [crucifix] is enthroned 
Leo XIII, clad all in white—whence his name the White 
Pope—and receives tbe allegiance of the Red Pope (the 
Prefect of the Propaganda), the Black Pope (tbe General of 
the Jesuits). . 

b. An effigy of the pope burnt on the anniversary 
of the Gunpowder Plot (Nov. 5), on Queen Eliza- 
beth’s night, or at other times. Ods. or dial, 

1673 Evetyn Diary 5 Nov., This night the youths of the 
Citty burnt the Pope in effigie, after they had made pro- 
cession with it. 1678 Dayvpey (E2dipus Epil. 34 We know 
not what you can desire or hope, To please you more, but 
burning of a Pope. 1732 Pore Ef. Bathurst 214 He.. 
heads the bold Train-bands, and burns a Pope. 1828 Cravex 
Gloss. (ed. 2), Pepe, a long pole, to which an effigy of the 
Pope was attached and burnt on the sth of Nov. 1849 
Macautay Hist, Eng. 1. viti, Il. xxv. 1887 Kentish Gloss., 
Popeing, to go popeing is to go round with Guy Fawkes on 
the stb of November. ‘ Please, sir, remember the old Pope !’ 

te. Short for pope-day celebration. Obs. rare. 

1766 J. Avams Diazy 5 Nov., Wks. 1850 II. 201 Popes 
and bonfires this evening at Salem, and a swarm of tumul- 
tuous people attending them. 1769 Loston Chron. 6-9 Nov. 
361/2 Description of the Pope, 1769. ec 

2. a. lvainsf. Applied to the spiritual head of 


a Mohammedan or pagan religion. 

¢1400 MaunveEv. (1839) xxxi. 307 In pat yle dwellep the 
Pope of hire lawe, pat pei clepen Lobassy. 1613 Prrcuas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 542 In this Citie dwelleth the chiefe Pope, 
or High Priest, of that Superstition. 1638 Sir T. Herpert 
Trav. (ed. 2) 51 (Religion of Persces) The Distoore or Pope 
..has 13 [precepts]. 1836 Pop. Lucycl. 1. 813/2 Those who 
were henceforward caliphs, ..these Mussulman fofes had 
not by any means the power of the Christian. 1897 [Vesti 
Gaz, 24 Aug. 8/1 A probability that his Majesty of Siam 
may soon become Pope as well as King—a Buddhist Pope. 

kb. fig. One who assumes, or is cousidered to have, 
a position or authority like that of the pope. 

1589 Hay any Work 34 Leaue your Nonresidencie, and 
your otber sinnes, sweete Popes now. 1689 Andros Tracts 
II. 106 We often say, that ‘every man has a pope in his 
belly’. 1762-71 H. Wacroe Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) 
II. 67 This Coquerel, I find by another note, was Generalis 
monetarius, or Pope of the mint, Into which the reformation 
was to be introduced. 1801 Strutt Sports & Past. wW. iit. 
(1876) 446 In the churches immediately dependent upon the 
papal see [there was elected] a pope of fools. /did. 447 
The bishop, or the pope, of fools performed the divine 
service habited in the pontifical garments. 1854 HawTHORNE 
in Hf. & IW7fe (1885) II. 40 The family are..followers of 
Dr. McMill, who is the present Low-Church pope of Liver- 
pool. 1893 Nation (N.Y.) 19 Jan. 46/3 Burne-Jones.. 
accepted him [Rossetti] as the infallible Pope of Art. 

i 3. In early times, A bishop of the Christian 
Church ; sec. in the Eastern Church, the title of 
the Bishop or Patriarch of Alexandria. Oés. 

1563 Homilies 1. [dolatry i. (1859) 185 wargin, All notable 
Bishops were then called Popes. 1570 Foxe 4. ¢ AZ. (ed. 2) 
11/1 Y* name Pope..may peraduenture seme more tolerable, 
as which hatb ben vsed m the olde time emong bishops. 
1636 Prynne Unbish. Tim, (1661) 148 From the time of 
Heraclas, the Patriarch of Alexandria was called Papa: 
tbat is, Pope, or Grandfather, (before the Bishop of Rome 
was so stiled), 1850 NEaLe Last. C#. 1. 126 In correctness 
of speech, .. the Patriarch of Antioch is the only Prelate 
who has a claim to that title: the proper appellation of the 
Bishops of Rome and Alexandria being Pofe, of Constanti- 
nople and Jerusalem, Archbishop. 

th. Pope John = Prester Jonny. Obs. rare. 

exsir ist Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 30/2 They of 
Indyen hath one prynce & that is pope Iohn. /é2d. 32/1 
Pope Iohn..ye mooste myghtyste kynge. 

II. Transferred uses. 

4, A small thick-bodied freshwater fish of the 
Perch family; the Ruff. (So Ger. pafs¢.) 

1653 Watton Axgler Table, Directions how and with 
what baits to fish for the Ruffe or Pope. 1740 R. Brookes 
Art of Angling 1. xv. 44 The Ruff or Pope..seldom exceeds 
six incbes [in length], and is cover’d witb rough prickly 
Scales, 1836 F. S{ykes] Scraps fr. Frnl. 21, 1 purchased a 
quantity of pope, whicb are much like perch. 1883 Fisheries 
LExhib, Catal, (ed. 4) 111 Dace [and] Pope from Thames. 

+5. A weevil which infests malt or grain. Ods. 

1658 RowLanp Aoufet’s Theat. Lis, 1086 The English call 
the Wheat-worm Kis, Pope, Bowde, Weevil and Wibil. 
1743 Lond. § Country Brew. ww. (ed. 2) 259 At Winchester 
they call this Insect [Weevil], Pope, Black-bob, or Creeper. 

6. A local name for various birds, from their 
colouring or stout form: a. The Puffin (Fratercila 
arctica). b. The Bullfinch (cf. Ger. domfpfaff). ¢. 
The Red-backed Shrike (Zavdzzs collurio). d. The 
Painted Finch or Nonpareil (/asserina ciris). 

1674 Ray Collect., Water Fowl g2 The Pope, called in 
some places Puffins. 1864 /V. § Q. 3rd Ser. V. 124/2 Pope, 
Nope, Alp, Red-Hoop, and Tony-Hoop, are all provincial 
appellations of .. the common Bullfinch. 1885 Swainson 
Prov. Names Birds 47 Red-backed shrike .. Pope (Hants), 
1894 Newton Dict. Birds, Puffin,.. known asthe Bottlenose, 
Coulterneb, Pope, Sea-Parrot. 

TIL. 7. atérié. and Conzb. (all from 1), as fofe- 
burring (1b), -conjurer, -trumpery; pope-bulled, 
-cousecrated, -given, -pleasing, -powidered, -pronipted, 
-rid adjs.; pope-catholic, a Roman Catholic; 
pope-day, the anniversary of the Gunpowder Plot 
(Nov. 5); pope-fiy, an insect which infests grain 
(cf. sense 5); tpope-horn, ?a conch-shell as used 
in celebrating pope-day; pope-king, the pope as 
a sovereign ; pope-night, see fofe-day; pope- 
worshipper, hostile term for a Roman Catholic. 
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1602 Warner 42d. Eng.1x. xlvili. 226 But Godhoode none 
in Indian Golde, and *pope-buld hopes shall mis. 1762 
Hume “ist. Aug. \xviit. (1806) V. 126 One of the most 
innocent artifices.. was the additional ceremony, pomp, and 
expense, with which a *pope-burning was celebrated in 
London. 1873 Cuxisne Dryden's Poems, Hind & Poi. 
10 xote, The pope-burnings of Queen Elizabeth's night, 
which had occurred every year since the excitement of the 
Popish Plot. ¢ 1554 G. Mrenxewe (¢7¢/e) A Plaine subuersyon 
.-of all the argumentes, that the *Popecatholykes can make 
for the maintenaunce of auricular confession. 1570 Foxe 
A. &§ J. (ed. 2) 1705/1 margin, The procedinges of the 
Popes catholickes in maintayning their Religion. 1679 
C. Nesse Antichrist 228 The *pope-conjurers, necro- 
mancers, robbers, murderers. 1779 SuERIDAN Critic 1. ii, 
Haughty Spain’s *Pope-consecrated fleet. 1821 Columbian 
Centinel (Boston, U.S.) 10 Nov. 1/4 Monday last, Nov. sth, 
being ‘*Pope Day’. 1903 A. Martuews in 7°22. Col. Soc. 
Afass. VIII. 104 It is possible that he [Joyce Junior] con- 
tinued to parade the streets of Boston on Pope Day. 1750 
G. Hucues Barbadoes 84 The *Pope-fly. ‘Vhis insect is 
better known..by tbe great destruction it causes in almost 
every kind of grain, than by its shape. 1772 Boston Gaz. 
(U. 5.) 3 Feb. 3/2 The ingenuity of some of those nocturnal 
Sley-frolickers, had-added the Drum and Conk-shell, or 
*Pope-horn, to their own natural, noisy, abilities. 1882 
Mario Garibaldi in Macm. Mag. XLVI. 250 We will settle 
with the pontiff when we have dethroned the *Pope-king. 
1773 J. Rowe Lett. & Diary 5 Nov. (1903) 254 Very quiet 
fora *Pope Night. 18.. Wuittier Pr. Wes. (1889) II. 390 
Pope Night..was celebrated by the carly settlers of New 
England, 1556 OLDE Antichrist 82b, Yon *pope pleasing 
slaues. @ 1683 OLpuam Ws. & Rev. (1686) 3g by Popes, 
and *Pope-rid Kings upheld, and lov'd. 1603 Harsxet 
Pop. Impost. xxi. 137 To enritch their purses by selling 
their *Pope-truinpery. 1579 J. Sruppes Gaping Gulf E iij, 
Who so marieth with any *pope-worshipper can not tell 
when to be sure of bim. 

b. Combinations with pope’s : + pope’s knight, 
a designation sometimes applied in Scotland toa 
ptiest of the Roman Church, who was commonly 
styled Schzr (i.e. Sir) So and So, as a rendering of 
L. Domznus : see Jamieson, s. v., and cf. ‘Sir Hugh 
Evans’ in Twelfth Night; + pope’s-milk, a jocu- 
lar name for some kind of drink; pope’s nose 
= parson’s nose. 

1558 W. Mitt in Spottiswood Hist. Ch. Scot. (1655) 95 
They call me Walter, and not Sir Walter; I have been too 
Iong one of the *Popes Knights. 1795 Bryvson View 
Herald, v.175 A title [Sir] thus employed judicially, and 
disclaimed as characterising the pope’s knights, appears 
to have had some other foundation, than mere courtesy. 
1808 Jamirson s.v., The phrase, Pope's A nights, seems to 
have been used only in contempt. 1872 J. A. H. Murray 
Compl. Scot. Introd. 109 This Sir James Inglis, a * Pope’s 
Knight’, was a churchman of considerable distinction at 
court in the reignof James V. 1635 BRERETON 7 raz. (Chet- 
ham Soc.) 130 Burnt aquavite and *popes-milk. 1796 
Grose’s Dict. Vulg. T. (ed. 3), *Pope’s Nose, the rump of 
aturkey. 1854 THackERAy Kose § King vii, Giglio.. picked 
the last bone of the cbicken—drumsticks,.. back, pope’s 


nose, and all. 
Pope (péup), 56.2 [=F., Ger. pope, a. Russ. 


and OSlav. Morb, fof", app. ad. WGer. *fapo 
(whence OIIG. ffafo), ad. later Gr. mamas priest ; 
see Papa ’.] A parish priest of the Greek Church 
in Russia, Servia, etc. 

1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius’ Voy. Ambass. 139 The other 
Ecclesiastical Orders are distinguish’d into Proto-popes, 
Popes, (or Priests) and Deacons. 1723 Pres. St. Russia I. 
86 He was followed by a great number of Popes, or secular 
Priests, and a multitude of People. 1855 Augdishzvoman in 
Russia 119 Of course, you are aware that no pope can have 
a cure unless he be married. 1886 W. J. Tucker £. E£uvope 
26 The Roumanian pope, seated opposite us, practised, 
amongst other vices, those of a Baccbanalian tendeucy. 
1889 Jorn. Post 23 Jan. 2/3 The Church in Hungary, with 
its keen party fights and its ‘ es’, whose chief function 
seems to be to make their parishioners dependent on their 
help in all the ordinary concerns of life. 

Pope (pdoup), 50.3 [Echoic: see quot.] A name 
given in New England to the Whip-poor-will 


(Antrostonius vociferus). 

1781 S. Perers Hist. Connecticut 257 The Whipperwill 
has so named itself by its nocturnal songs. It is also called 
the pope, by reason of its darting with great swiftness, from 
tbe clouds almost to the ground, and bawling out Pope! 

+ Pope, v. Obs. [f. Pope sé.1] 

1. intr. (Also fo pope it.) To play the pope, to 
act as pope. 

1537 CromweELt in Merriman Life & Lett. (1902) I]. 89 
Pat popith Jolyly, tbat woll desire tbe worlde to pray for 
the kinges apeyrement. 1624 Br. Mountacu Gagg 95 
Urban the eight, that now Popeth it. 1646 Br. Maxwecv 
Burd, Issach, 6 There be..some few Patriarcbs..who Lord 
it, and Pope it over the Lords inheritance. 

2. Po'ping v0/. sé., going after the pope, embrac- 
ing popery. (Cf. to go a Alaying.) See also 
Pore 56.1 1 b, quot. 1887. 

1608 H. Crarnam Errour Left Hand 8 Are you now ready 
to go a poping ?..I had thought there had bin many grounds 
that would have kept you from poping. 

Popedom (péupdam). [Late OE. papddni, 
f. péfa PorE sb.1 + -dénz, -DoM.] 

1. The office, position, or dignity of pope (of 
Rome) ; the tenure of office of a pope; = Papacy I. 

@ 1123 O. £. Chron. an, 1118 Dises geares eac fordferde se 
papa Paschalis. & feng Iohan of Gaitan to ham papdome. 
a@3154 /id. an. 1124 Honorius feng to pape dom. 1456 
Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T. S.) 74 Thai had na rycht to 
the pape dome. 1568 Grarron Chron, II. 103 Geuen at 
Laterane the tenth yere of our popedome. 1678 WANLEY 
Wond, Lit. World \.i. $74. 466/1 Leo. .received the Pope- 
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dom at the Emperours hands. 1741 Lapy Pomerret Le?t. 
(1805) III, 76 The riches acquired by the family in the long 
popedom of their uncle, Urban the Eighth. 1825 Lp. 
Cocksurn fen. 239 After as much plotting as if it had 
been for the Popedom he got in [to the town Council]. 

b. transf. and fig. Applied to a position of 
supreme authority in any religious system ; also, 
satirically, in other capacities. 

1588 Warfrel, Epist. (Arb.) 22 Walde-graues profession 
ouerthrowet 1 the popedome of Lambehith. 1589 Hay any 
Work 34 Good lohn of Canterbury leaue thy Popedome. 
1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 239 After this time was 
the Caliphate or Popedome divided. 1836 /’of. Encycl. 1. 
&14/1 He continued to be called caliph,.. and bequeathed 
the Mohammedan popedoum to his posterity. 1837 Lock- 
HART Scott xxxiv, Absurdities into which his reverence for 
the popedom of Paternoster: Row led him. uo, 

2. The papal government; esp. as a political 
state ;)= Papacy 2. 

1641 Mitton Ch. Govt. v. Wks. 1851 III. 116 What the 
Bishop hath laid together to make plea for Prelaty... 
Though indeed, if it may stand, it will inferre Popedome 
allas well. 1676 Doctrine of Devils 2x Yet now are many 
such broachars..within the Popedom. 1820 H. MattTHEews 
Diary of Invalid 206 His Holiness claims feudal superiority 
over the kingdom, as a fief of the Popedom. 1880 Snort- 
House 7. /nglesant xxiv, Bologna .. delivered itself up to 
the Popedom upon a capitulation. 

b. Anecclesiastica] polity resembling the papacy. 

1545 Brinxtow Compd xiv. (1874) 36 Lesse there shuld 
want anything toa perfyght pope dome, the bisshops caused 
a proclamacy’on to be set out in the kyngs name, that from 
henseforth the ceremonyes of the church, that were of the 
popys makyng, shuld no more be taken for the popys cere- 
monys, but the kyngs. 1642 Mitton Afod. Smect. iv. Wks. 
2851 [11.289 A Church-government, which wants almost no 
Circumstance, but only a name to be a plaine Popedome. 
1781 S. Peters Hist. Connecticut 96 The lay-magistrates, 
who were further mortified to see Ministers among the 
Representatives..cried out, ‘This is a presbyterial pope- 
dom‘, 1882-3 Schufs Encycl. Relig. Anowl. 11. 2520/1 
Flacius, with whom he labored at one time for the establish- 
ment of a Lutheran popedom. 

Tlence error. + Potpedomship. Odés, 

15688 J. Aske Eliz. Friumphaus 6 Vis Popedomship with 
Myter, Crowns & Crosse, Are all bestow’d on Pius quintus 
grace. 

+ Po‘pehead. Ods. 
= POPEHOOD. 

1387 Trevisa ///gcdden (Rolls) VII. 87 Iohn be nyntenpe, 
pope, Satte in be popehede fyve 3ere. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. wW. (1520) 37/2 This man lefte his popehead and wente 
to Agrippa. 1556 OLvE Antichrist 91 In the thrid moneth 
of hys popeheadde. 


+ Pope-holy, 2. (s4.) Obs. Forms: 4 papholy, 
5 poope-, poppe-, (pomp-)holy, 5-6 pop holy, 
5-7 pope-holy. f[app. f. Pore sd.! + ony a., but 
taken in some way to represent F. pafelard hypo- 
critical: sce PAPELAnD. In the first recorded 
instance translating OF. papelardie hypocrisy 
(Rom. Rose).] Pretending to yreat holiness; (of 
actions, words, ctc.) characterized by a show or 


pretence of piety ; sanctimonious, hypocritical. 

1377 Lanct. P. Pl. B. xin. 234 Was none suche as hym- 
self, ne none so pope-holy [v.77. pomp holy, poppe holy; 
C. vii. 37 pop, poppe, pope, pomp holy]. 1387 Trevisa 
fligden (Rolls) V. 165 Pis Lulianus .. bycam a monk, and 
made hym ful es [v. x. pop holy] under monkes wede 
[L. Cue func sub monachatu magnam religionem simu- 
lanti), ¢1440 Jacob's Well74 Seynt gregorie seyth,.. bat 
an ypocryte, a popholy man, is [che anirane. a 1460 /ol. 
Poems (Rolls) 11. 251 Ye poopeholy prestis fulle of presom- 
cioun, @1529 SKELTON Refplyc. Wks. 1843 1. 209 Popholy 
and peuysshe presumpcion prouoked them [Lollards] to pub. 
lysshe and to preche .. howe it was idolatry to offre to 
ymages of owr blessed lady. 1570 Foxe A. & AL. (ed. 2) 
205 b/2 To cast y’ dyrt of these Popehaly Monkes in their 
owne face. 1589 Cooper Admon. 223 Some hypocrites and 
Pope-holie persons, 

“|b. erron. Popishly devout or holy. 

1633 D. Rlocers] Treat. Sacram.i. 5 Pope-holy persons, 
who are so leavened with superstition, that they thinke the 
Sacraments are holy things even by the work wrought. 

B. 56. Wypocrisy. Zo flay the pope-holy: 
play the hypocrite. 

24a1366 Cuaucer Rom. Rose 415 Another thing was don 
there write, That semede lyk an ipocrite, And it was clepid 
Poope-holy [Pafelardie ert apelée). ¢1430 Lyvc. Alin. 
Poems (Percy Soc.) 46 For popholy and vyce loke wel 
aboute, @1518 SKELTON JWagnuyf 467 Counterfet con- 
scyence, peuysshe pope holy. @1555 Br. Garpiner in Foxe 
A. & AM. (1363) 746 Though some accompt me a papist, yet 
1 cannot play the pope holy, as thold term was. 

Hence +Pope-ho'liness (és., sanctimonious- 
ness, hypocrisy. 

1528 Tinpace Oded. Chr. Man 88 Twich the scabbbe of 
ypocresye or popeholynes and goo aboute to vtter their 
false doctrine. 1535 Goodly Primer, Passion v, Such is the 
pope holiness & feigned righteousness of hypocrites. 1583 
Gotpine Calvin on Deut, \x. 359 To their seeming it is a 
spice of moonkish hypocrisie or popeholinesse to thanke God. 

Popehood (pavphud). [OE. péfan-hdd, f. 
pdépa, Pore sb.1 + -hdd, -Hoop.] The condition of 
being pope; the papal dignity. 

¢1000 AELEric Hom. (Th.) Il, 126 Hwat da Gregorius, 
siddan he papan-had underfeng. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) VII. 85 Pe pope Iohn satte in his popehode sex 
monthes. ¢1449 Prcock Repr. (Rolls) 439 Popehode is of 
the wil of Crist to be had in sum person to be chose as the 
successour of Peter. 1838 Loner. Drift-lWoad Prose Wks. 
1886 I. 376 As soon... as he undertook the popeliood, the 
monks were sent to their beloved work. 

Popeism: see PoPisM, 


[f Pope sé.1 + -1eAb.] 


to 
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Pope Joan. [After the fabulous female pope 
Joan. (But cf. its Fr. name zain jaune yellow 
dwari.) 

1590 SPENSER F. 0.11. vi. 3 Sometimes she laught, as merry 
as Pope Jone. ¢1597 Harixcton Vug2 Ant. (1779) II. 
195 Pope Julio..was a greate and wary player,..being a 
goode companyon, and as the phrase 1s, as mery as Pope 
Joane.] 

A card-game played by three or more persons, 
with a pack from which the eight of diamonds has 
becn removed, and a tray or board having eight 
compartments for holding the stakes, these being 
won by the players who play out certain cards; 
Also adirtd, 


Popekin (pépkin). contemptuous. [See -KIN.] 
A little or petty pope. : 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

+ Popel. Qés. Also 4 popelle, -ill, -ulle, 5 
-ell, -il, -le. [ME. a. OF. fof/e (1355 in Godef.), 
pouple (Picard, ‘Tourai), variant ol fofre (1315), 
pop pje, foupfe, an inferior kind of fur; derivation 
unknown.] The name of a kind of fur: in quot. 
1351 said to be that of the squirrel. 

The French documents in which it is mentioned, cited by 
Godefroy, belong to Flanders and Picardy. In England, 
frequently mentioned in documents written in Latin and 
French; rarely in Eng. context. 

1327 Lett. BR. E. Lond. \f, 183b, Forura de popell’ de 
vi} ris sexaginta bestias; Forura de popell’ de vj tiris 
Quinquaginta et duas bestias. [tr. in Riley Alen. Lond. 
(1868) 153 A fur of popelle of 7 tiers, 60 beasts; a fur of 
popelle of 6 tiers, 52 beasts.] 1342 in Rogers Agric. & 
Frices 11, 59/3 (Merton Coll. Accts.) Furrura de popel. 
1351 Lett. bk. F. Lond, lf. 208 Furree de Pellure come de 
meneveyr, Gris, Purree Destranlyng, Popell’ Desquirels [tr. 
in Riley 267 Popelle of squirrels), bys des Conyns des levres. 
1365 Let’. BAG, Lond. \f. 162 b, Qe nul entremelle Roskyn 
en popull’. [tr. in Riley 329 That no one shall mingle 
roskyn with populle.) 1380-1 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 
590 In una furura de popiil empt. pro dno Priore, xs. 1421 
Usrll of Norton (Somerset Ho.), Vnam de togis meis furratis 
cum popell. 1493 Nil of Mag. Thome Overey 18 July, 
Unam togam talarem de scarlett penulatam cum popilfurr. 

+ Popelard, popilarde, poplart, etc., var. 
PAPELARD, altercd after Pope or Pore-HOLY. 

Yaxso0 Chester I'l, v. 233 What the Devilles! eyles the 
poplart. _/did. 273 Popelard! thou preachest as a pie. 
Létd, (E. E. T.S.) 447 This popelard pope here present, with 
Couetuousnes aye was fully bent. 


+ Popeler. Oés. Also 4 popler, 5 popelere. 
[Origin obscure: cf. Porren, OF. fofelle ; also 
f. mcd.L. fofia spoon (I1)u Cange), PoparD.] A 
water-bird, the spoon-bil]. 

1400 in Zest. Ebor. (Surtees) 1. 276 Aulam meam cum 
poplers textam, et lectuin nieum integrum cum costeris de 
rubeo cum poplers et armis meis broudatum. ¢1440 Prop. 
Farv, 4082 Popelere, byrd tor schovelerd, infra), populus. 
1459 in Paston Lett. 1. 479, ij-clothis portrayed full of pope- 
lers. /b/d. 483 Item, j. hangyng clothe of popelers. [1894 
Newton Dict Birds, Popeler, an old name for the Spoon- 
bill, //atalea lencorodia, 1905 Westm. Gaz. 28 Oct. 3/2 
‘The spoonbill, which still nests as near as Holland,.. used 
to breed in the Eastern Counties, where it was known as 
the popelecr.] 

Popeless (poplés), 2. [f. Pore sd.1 + -LEss.] 
Without a pope. 

1868 W. C. Cartwericut Papal Conclaves 57 At present 
the peace of the Popeless city is left entirely to the care of 
Monsignor Governatore. 1902 A. Lane fist. Scot. 11. xix. 
518 He mizht become a Catholic after the manner of 
Henry VIII, and enforce a popeless Catholicisin, 

Popelican, -quan, obs. forms of PuBicay. 

Popelike (pé-"p,leik), 2. (ad¢v.)  [f. Pore 56.1 
+ -LIKE.] Like or rcsembling a pope. 

1553 Brecon Religues of Rome (1363) 215 Their fore- 
fathers and Popelike predecessours. 1589 Marprel, Epit. 
(1843) 53 As popelike and pontificall, as my Lord of Canter- 

urie. 1613 Purchas Jlgrimage, India (1864) 1530 The 
Brama, or Popelike Bramene in these parts, who by his 
authority dispenseth with many of their Lawes, and dissol- 
ueth Marriages, 1808 Moore Corruption iii, Nor..Could 
pope-like kings escape the levelling blow. 

b. adv. In the manner of a pope. 

1574 Life 70th Abp. Canterb. Pref Cviijb, From Scot- 
land he takes shipping, and popelike steppes over into 
Ireland. __ 

Popeling (péuplin). [f. Pore sé.1+-Line! 1,2. 
Perh. sometimes associated with F. fapalin, It. 
papalino: cf. PAPALIN.] 

+1. An adherent, follower, or minister of the 
pope; a papist; in 16th c. mostly, a popish eccle- 
siastic. Ods. 

1561 Daus tr. Buliinger on Apoc. (1573) 93b, I can see 
that the old Popelynges haue all to berayde vs. 1570 
Foxe A. & Ad. (ed. 2) 284/1 The sentence of the pope and 
his popelings. 1606 Warner Add. Fing. xiv. 1xxxi. (1612) 
340 Nor meruell we that Popelings her nor Puritanes should 
brook. 1643 Pryxne Popish RK. Favourite 73 Our English 
Nation too, now devoted asa prey to the barbarous Irish, 
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POPE’S EYE. 


and other forraigne Popelings. 1677 W. Huches A/ax of 
Sin i. vii. 31 Whatever wild Discourses, or Behaviours, 
Popes and Popelins have been guilty of. 1705 HickerRIn- 
Gite Priest-cr. 1. § How can the Pope and all his Pope- 
lings, and General Councils. .be infallible in their Faith? 

2. A little or petty pope; one who acts as pope 
on a small scale. (contempiuozs.) 

1588 A/arprel. Epist. (Arb.) 6 None but Antichristian 
popes and popelings euer claimed this authoritie vnto 
themselues. ¢1629 Layton Syous Plea (ed. 2) 23 The Pre- 
lats .. derive their Authority from the Pope; carry them- 
selves as Popelings. 1654 Gataxer Disc. Afol, 75 Having 
given a Bill of divorce to one Pope, beyond the Seas, enstal 
and enthrone a goodlie number of Popelings.. at home. 
1799 W. Taytor in Monthly Mag. V11. 139 Still the pope 
bears sway; And would-be popelings, arm’d with Birming- 
ham keys, Yet rouse us from the dead repose we seek. 1880 
E. Herries Mem, J.C. Herries 11, 284 An anti-Protestant 
Church,..over which, and over a prostrate laity, a legion 
of parochial popelings should reign supreme. 

+ Po-pelote. Os. rare—'. [perh. ad. OF. 
poupelel ‘petit poupon’ (Godef.), with changed 
suffix: cf. PopLet.] <A pet, darling. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer J/iller’s T. 68 There nas no man so wys 
pat koude thenche So gay a popelote or swiche a wenche. 

Popely (pépli), a. In 6 Sc. paiplie. [f. 
Pore 56.1 + -Lty1.] Of, pertaining to, or befitting 
a pope. 

a@1600 Lindesay’s Chron. Scot. (S.T.S.) I. 413 (MS.1,) 
His prelacie pomp nor paiplie [Lyspesay Test. Papyngo 
577 papale) gravitie..Availled him nocht 1826 SouTHEY 
Vind, Eccl. Angl. 303 Taking upon himself what may be 
called the Popely privilege of selling indulgences. 

+Po:peness. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Pore 5b.) + 
-NESS.] Quality or characteristic of a pope. 

a 1684 Leicuton Comm. 1 Pet. (1817) 1. iti. 8 There is 
naturally this Popeness in every man’s mind,.. a kind of 
fancied infallibility in themselves, 

+ Poper!. Oés. prob. = Porarn. 

¢1430 Two Covkery-b6ks. 63 A Ryal Fest...Le iij cours. 
Gely. Datys in comfyte. Fesaunt. Gullys. Poper [etc.]. 

+ Poper*. Ods. zare—', (?) (Hazlitt suggests 
‘a papist ’.) 

1575 Gascoigne Pr. Pleas. Kenilw. Poems 1870 11. 93 
When her maiestie entred the gate, there stoode Hercules 
for Porter,..presenting the keyes..with these words;.. My 
frends a Porter I, no Poper here am plast. 

Poper: see Porrer 7. 

+ Po'periche. Ods. rare. [f. Pore sd.l + 
Kicne, after kéngrich, bishopric, ctc.] = PorEvom. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) V. 231 In be nynbe 3ere of 
his poperiche. /é:d. VI. 409 Panne he hym self occupiede 
be poperiche. 

Popery (pépari). Also 6 papry, popyrie, 7 
poprie. [{f. Pore 56.1 + -Ery.] 

1. The doctrines, practices, and ceremonial asso- 
ciated with the pope as head of the Roman Catholic 
Church; the papal ecclesiastical system; the 
Roman Catholic religion, or adherence toit. (A 
hostile term.) 

21534 Tinpate Exp, Math, v-vit. (@1580) 64 To beleue 
the faininges of oure mooste holy father, al his superstityouse 
poperye and inuisible blessynges. c¢x1sqo Pilgr. 7. 277 in 
Thynne’s Animadz., etc. (1865) App. i. 85 Nothing but papry 
sprong owt of Antichrist, full of foxry. 1550 CRANMER /# &s. 
(Parker Soc.) 1. 6 But what availeth it to take away beads, 
pardons, pilgrimages, and such other like popery, so long as 
two chief roots remain unpulled up? 1594 Hooker £ecl. 
Pol. iy. iv. § 1 The name of Popery is more odious than 
very Paganisme amongst diuers of the more simple sort. 
1638 Jamilton Papers (Cainden) I. 32 All discipline and 
seramonies..to haue beine estimed and damned as poyntes 
of popric. 1686 Evetyn Diary 5 May, All engines being 
now at work to bring in Popery. 1689 Declar. Right 
Will, & Mary c. 2 His highness the Prince of Orange (whom 
it hath pleased Almighty God to make the glorious Instru- 
ment of delivering this Kingdom from Popery and arbitrary 
Power). 17.. Orange Toast in Sir J. Barrington Recoll. 
(1827) Addermen of Skinn:rs' Aley, The glorious, pious, 
and immortal memory of the great and good King William 
—not forgetting Oliver Cromwell who assisted in redeeming 
us from Popery, Slavery, Arbitrary Power, Brass Money, 
2nd Wooden Shoes. 1779-81 Jounson L. P., Garth Wks. 
IIL. 26 It is observed by Lowth, that..there is less distance 
than is thought between scepticism and popery: and that 
a mind wearied with perpetual doubt, willingly seeks repose 
in..aninfalliblechurch, 1840 Cartyce //eroes iv. (1872) 126 
The cry of ‘ No Popery’” is foolish enough in these days. 

2. fe. Assumption, or acceptance, of authority 
like that of the pope. 

1jzt Amuerst Zervz Fil. No. 21 (1754) 106, I would 
therefore humbly propose a reformation of learning from 
the philosophical popery, which prevails at present in our 
universities. 1735 BerKketey Def Free-think, in Math, 
§ 16 It is even introducing a kind of philosophic popery 
among a free people. 

IJence Po:perypho'bia, 
popery. 

1826 [H. Best] Four Years France 18 My mother was 
periectly free from popery-phobia. 1895 W. Mason in 
Church Times 2 Aug. 108,3 The old Poperyphobia which 
one had hoped had been long ago dead and buried. : 

Pope’s eye. [Called in Ger. Afaffensbisschen 
priest's bit, prob. as being a tit-bit which the priest 
was supposed to claim; in F. w/ de Judas Judas’s 
eye; ‘eye’ referring app. to its rounded form.] 
The lymphatic gland surrounded with fat in the 
middle of a leg of mutton; regarded by some as 
a tit-bit. 

1673 J. W. Vinegar §& Mustard Biv, Husband, pray cut 
me the Popes Eye out of the Leg of Mutton, Ile try if 


dread or horror of 


POPE’S HEAD. 


I can eat a bit of it, 1682 T. Gisson Anat. iv. (1697) App., 
A gland which we commonly call in sheep the Nut or Pope's 
eye. 1755 JouNson, Pofeseye, the gland surrounded with 
fat in the middle of tbe thigh: why so called I know not. 
1844 H. Sternens Bk. Farm 11. 98 The piece of fat in it 
called the Pope's eye, is considered a delicate morceau by 
epicures. 


Pope’s head. [From its appearance.] 

1. A species of cactus, Afelocactss communis, 
growing on barren sandy wastes in S. America and 
some of the W. Indian islands, and producing its 
flowers on a woolly cushion or head, beset with 


bristles and spines. 

1699 L. Warer Voy. (1729) 284 Fenced with hollow Bam- 
boos, Popes-heads, and Prickle pears, 1866 77eas. Bot. 
733 Mlelocactus] communis, the Turk’s-cap Cactus,..some- 
times called Englishman’s Head, or Pope's Head. 

2. A round brush or broom with a long handle, 
for sweeping ceilings, dusting pictures, etc.; also 
called 7z7rh’s head. 

1824 Scott Let. to Miss Baillie 12 Feb. in Lockbart Lz, 
What sweeping is required is most easily performed by a 
brush like what the housemaids call a Pope’s head. 1825 
Mar. Epcewortn Love § Law 1. v, You're no witch, indeed, 
if you don’t see a cobweb as long asmy arm. Run, run, 
child, for the pope’s head. 1890 Lecky Zug. jn 18th C. 
VIII. xxix. 60 The long mops known as ‘ Popes’ heads’ 
were made use of as pike handles. 

Popeship (péopfip). [f Pore sé.! + -suip.] 

1. The office of pope; popedom, popehood. 

1440 -tlphabet of Tales 402 He was asoylid, & restorid 
to com agayn vnto Rome; and be tuke pe popeshup agayn 
on hand. 1597 Bearp /heatre God's Fudgenr. (1612) 358 
So he passed the blessed time of his holie Popeship with 
this vertuous dame. 1640 Sir E. Derina S/. on Relig. 
23 Nov. tii, 8 Hee pleads Popeship under the name of a 
Patriarcb. 1840 CartytE Heroes iv. (1872) 124 Popeship, 
spiritual Fatherhood of God’s Church, is tbat a vain sem- 
blance, of clotb and parchment? i 

2. The personality of a pope: with possessive 
pronoun as a humorous appellation. 

1640 Sir E. Derinc in Rushw. Ast. Coll. ui. (1692) I. 100 
The Canon-Law, of more use unto his Popeship than both 
the other. 1705 HickeRInGILe Priest-cr. 1.1. 11 And who 
dare .. question what his Popeship would be at? 1826 
W. E. Anprews Crit. Rev. Foxe's Bk. Martyrs 1. 187 
What necessity could there be for all tbis attention on the 
part of his royal popeship ? 

Popess (pépés). [f. Pope 56.1 + -Ess. Cf. 
Paress ]_ A supposed female pope. 

1529 More Dyaloge u1. Wks. 227/2 But were I Pope. By 
my soule quod he, I would ye wer, & my lady your wife 
Popesse too. 1677 W. Hucues Alan of Sin u. xii. 239 His 
Farewell to her was, Were you but Popess, I would 
willingly relinquish my Claim. 1830 W. Taytor His?. 
Surv. Germ. Poetry 1. 153 In another scene, the Virgin 
thus intercedes witb her Son for the popess [Pope Joan] in 
purgatory. 

Popestant (pdupéstant). Also 6 popistant. 
[f. Pope sd.1 after Prorestant.] A nonce-word 
for PAPIsT as opposed to protestant. 

21550 Pore Helpe 270 in Hazl. £. P. P. 111. 262, I feare 
me he be wext A popistant stout. 1551 Morryson in Froude 
Hist, Eng. V. xxviit. 339 xote, Would God the French king 
were as like to become a right Protestant as our master 
is unlike to become a blundering Popistant. 1880 Dixon 
Windsor \11. xiv. 132 Protestants and popestants were to 
him the sane. 

+Po-pet. Oés. A contemptuous diminutive of 
Pore s6.1, perh. with allusion to Poppet, Puppet, 

1550 Bate Lug. Votaries u. 27 Moche a do had Beren- 
ganus Turonensis .. with the foreseyd Popet Nycolas, for 
Christes naturall presence in the eucharisticall breade. 
1641 Pryxne Avti~. 114 This Popet hath blasphemed, and 
betrayed all Protestants. 

Popet, obs. f. Popper, Popetishe, Popetly, 
Popetry, obs. ff. Pupretisu, Pupret Ly, etc. 

Pop-eyed, a.: see Por-. 

Pop-gun, po‘pgun, 4. [f. Pop sd.) or v1 + 
Gun s6.; prob. suggested by Pot-cun in sense 2 ] 

L A child’s toy, consisting of a short straight 
tube from the mouth of which a tight-fitting pellet 
is expelled with a pop by compressing the air in 
the tube with a piston. 

166z Hones Seven Philos. Prob. tii. (1682) 18 Tis of the 
nature of a Pop-gun which Children use. 1749 Fiecpinc 
Lom Fones x. vi, 1 vatuea pistol, or a blunderbuss, or any 
such thing, no more than a pop gun. 1801 Strutt Sports 
& Past. w.iv, Vhe trunks were succeeded by pot-guns made 
with hollow pieces of elder, or of quills. .. These were also 
called pop-guns, 1847 Aus. Smitu Chr. Tadpole xv, Just 
as one pellet in a pop-gun drives out another. 

Jig. 1711 AppISON Sfect. No. 46 2 6 Sheis a meer Sermon 
Popgun, repeating and discharging ‘lexts, Proofs [etc.} 
1777 Mrs. KE. Montacu in Doran Lady of last Cent. viii. 
(1673) 215 The scriblers weekly let fly their pop-guns at the 
Duchess. 1883 Hatt Caine Cobwebs of Crit. iii. 54 Volleys 
from the popgun of criticism. 

2. Contemptuously applied to a small, inefficient, 
or antiquated fire-arm. 

1849 Ic. E. Napier Excurs. S. Africa II. 389, I instantly 
stepped into the next room, to get the old pop-gun there;.. 
my finger was in an instant on the trigger. 1864 in A. 
Lisset Omitted Chapters List. Eng. vi. 376 Cromwell's 
pop-guns, which I wilt enzage did not kill twenty men 
during the action fof ]dunbar]. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as fop-gun-pellet, etc. 

21704 T. Brown Walk round Lond., Presbyt. Meeting- 
f/o. (170g) 17 Vis merry Posture and Pop-gun-way of 
Delivery. 1823 Scoir Fan. Lett. x1 Jan., Wells rung on 
the true pop-gun principle by the action of air alone. 1826 
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Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. u. (1863) 279 She had sitten out 
.. by help of..putting her fingers in her ears, two or tbree 
popgun lectures, on chemistry and mechanics. 

Hence Po'p-gun v. ¢vans., to discharge a pop- 
gun at; Poypgu:nner; Po:pgu'nnery; Po'p- 
gu-nning //. a. 

rg2x Amuerst Zerrz Fil. No. 48 (1726) 269 Those abomin- 
able monsters..pop-gun with their huge trunks the poor 
constellations, and turn the milky way into a salt posset. 
1831 Cot. Hawker Diary (1893) II. 25 Vhe. .tag-rag pop- 
gunners blazing away at the fieldfares. 1846 /d:cd¢. 273 
Loads of popgunning blackguards. a 1849 Por A/arginalia 
Wks. 1864 III. 499 ‘he tightness of the artillery should not 
degenerate into popgunnery. . 

Pop-holy, variant of PopE-HoLy Odés. 

Popi, obs. form of Porpy. 

Popian (pdopian), 2. Also Pope‘an, Po- 
pei‘an. [f. /ofe, proper name + -1an.] Of or 
pertaining to the poet Alexander Pope (or his 
poetry). opian couplet: a heroic couplet in the 
manner of Pope. 

180z Axna Sewarp Leéz. (1811) VI. 33 The ear may be 
contented to want the luxury of the Popean numbers. 1865, 
Sat. Rev. 9 Dec. 738/1 Vaken as a translator of the Popian 
school,.. Mr. Worsley deserves to rank very high. 1892 
Lounssury Stud. Chaucer III. vii. 136 One of several 
evidences that the Popean couplet existed before Pope had 
produced anything which any one felt it desirable to Initate, 

+ Po-pify, v. Oés. Also8 popefy. [See -Fr.] 
trans. To render popish. 

a1670 Hacket Adbf, Williams 1. (1692) 121 As if all were 
well, so they be not popified, though they have departed 
from the church in which they were baptized. 1746 W. 
Horsey Fool (1748) 11. 67 Though he may not make them 
Traitors, yet he may Popefy, or Papisticate them. 


+ Po es a. (or sb. attrib.) Sc. Obs. rare—', 
[app. {. L. fopzel-s people.] 
plebeian. 

1536 Bettennen Crox. Scot. iv. xiv. (1821) I. 146 Forfair; 
in quhilk sumtime was ane strang castel, within ane loch, 
quhare sindry kingis of Scottis maid residence..tbocht it is 
now bot ane popil town. 

Popil(1, popille, obs. forms of Poppe. 

Popilion, early form of PopuLEon Oés. 

+ Po-pinal, a. Obs. rare—°. fad. L. popinahs, 
f, opina cook-shop.] 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Popinal, of Cookery, or belonging 
to riot or places of riot, as Alehouses, Taverns, etc. 

+ Popina‘tion. Ods. rave—°. [n. of action f. L. 
popinadri to frequent eating-houses, f. as prec.] 

1623 Cockeram, /ofination, an outragious drinking. 
1658 Puitiirs, Popination, (lat.)..also a haunting Popinas, 
hb Taverns, or Victualing houses. 

+ Popinian. Oés. xonce-wd. [f. Pope 56.1 on 
analogy of Soctzzaz] A Papist. 

1613 Sir E. Hosy Countersnarle 66, 1 was loath such rare 
creatures should be ouer gudgeoned by so foule Popinians. 

Popinjay (pe’pin,dzé). Forms: see below. 
[in ME. earliest forms a. OF. (and mod.F.) 
papegat (12th c.), papingay (13th c. in Godef.), 
AF. also papeiaye (= faye) (1355 in Royal 
Wills), = Pr. papagai, Sp. papagayo, Pg. papa- 


| gato, also MHG. fapagey, Ger. papaget, MLG. 


papegoie, Du. papegaaz. OF. had also pafegau, 
papegan(d)t (13th c.), mod.F. papegaut = Cat. 
papagall, It. pap( p)agallo, med.L. pap( pjagallus 
(14th c. in Du Cange), mod.Gr. mamaydados. 
Other forms were med.Gr. mamayds, Arab. lay 
babagha, babbagha, Pers. also \zx bapgha, med.L. 
papagen, MHG. papegén. Probably the med.Gr, 
and Arabic represent the earliest form, due to an 
imitation of the cry cf the bird in some African or 
other barbarian language. The form in -gayo, -gazo, 
-gat, appears to have arisen by assimilation to the 
name of the European chattering bird, the jay, 
med.L. gazus, Sp. gayo, Pr. and ONF. gaz, central 
F, geaz (= jaz), whence the OF. and ME. papegai 
and fapejat, subsequently changed (? after pape, 
pope) to popegay and popejay, and (like zighténgale, 
passenger, etc.) to papengay, popinjay. The forms 
in -gallus, -gallo, -gall, -gau, appear to have been 
assimilated to L. gad/zs cock; the OF. papegau 
gave the Sc. papingaw, papingo.) 

1. An early name for a parrot. Oés. or arch. 

(In all tbe early forms zay, etc. = jay.) 

a. 4 papiaye (papeiaie, -gai), 4-5 papeiay, 5 
papageye, papeiai, -ioy(e, Sc. pape-iay(e, (7 pap- 
gay). 

{21310 Papeiai: see 4a.] 13.. EZ. 2. Allit. P. B. 1465 
Pyes & papeiays purtrayed with-inne. 1386 CHaucrr 
Shipman's TF, 369 Hoon he gooth murie as a Papeiay 
{[Harl. papiniay]. c1g0o Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxv. 117 
Nyghtgates syngand, and papeiays spekand. 1423 Jas. I 
Kingis Q. cx, Vnlike the crow is to the pape-lay. 1483 
Cath, Angl. 268/2 A Papeiay (A. A Papeioye). [1653 
Papgay: see 3.] 

8. 4-5 popeiay, 5 popegaye, pope iaye. 

1393 Laxct. ?. Pl. C. xv. 173 Pe pokok and be popeiay 
with here proude federes. c1goo Maunpev. (1839) xxvii. 
274 Manye Popegayes that thei clepen Psitakes in hire 
Langage. 

Y. 4 papengay, 5 -ioye, papyniay(e, -gaye, 
papiniay(e, 6 -geay(e, Sc. -gay. 


Of the people; | 


POPINJAY. 


1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) [V. 307 Oon mette hym wip a 
papengay on his hond. 14.. Pol. Kel. & L. Poenis 1o1j2s1 
The pellycan and the papynjaye. 1508 Duxsar 7we 
Marit Wemen 382, | thoght my self a papingay. 

5. 4- popin-, 5-7 popen-, 5-6 popyn-, 6-§ 
poppin-; 4-7 -8ay, 5 -38y,-yay, 5-6 -lay, -laye, 
-geay, 6 -gaye, -iae, -ioye, -gei, -giay, -gjoye, 
6-7 -gaie, -iaie, 6-8 -gey, 7 -gie, -ia, -jaye, 
-gjay; 7-9 poppinjay, 7- popinjay. 

1392-3 Larl Derby's Exp. (Camden) 286 Pro j cage pro le 
popingay. ¢1goo Maunpev. (1839) xxvii. 271 Of Vopen- 
gayes, as gret plentee as men fynden here of Gees. 14.. 
Chaucer's Merch. T. 1878 (Camb, MS.) Syngith ful muriere 
than the popyniay [v. 7. -iaye, -gay, popeniay}, 14.. Afetr. 
Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 625/5 Psttagus, popynyay. 148: 
Caxton JMyrr. uu. vill. 84 Ther ben popengayes, whiche ben 
grene & shynyng lyke pecoks. 1540 ELyor /mage Gov. 
(1556) 7b, Witb the tounges of Popingaies, Nightyngales, 
and other sweete singyng birdes. 1544 Tuener Avizne 
Precip. H vj, Psttacus, Anglicé a popiniay. 1553 Even Tread. 
Newe ind. (Arb.) 19 There bee also grene popingeays. 
1577 Framrton Foyfull Newes i. (1596) 94 He had eaten 
mucb fleshe of Popingeies. 1580 Basixcton xf. Lord's 
Prayer (1596) 20 ‘the Cardinals Popiniay that could pro- 
nounce distinctly all the Articles of the Creede. 1600 J. 
Pory tr. Leo's Africa 1x. 349 Of the parrat or poppiniay. 
These parrats are commonly founde in the woods of Ethi- 
opia. a 1649 |)ruMM. oF Hawtn. Fam. Ep. Wks. (1711) 156 
‘The artificial notes of the learned popingayes in the guilt 
cages. 1657 Owen Schison Wks. 1852 XIIL. 164 An empty 
insignificant word like the speech of parrots and popinjays. 
1792 Wotcott(P, Pindar Ode Directors i, Lo, lotty poets are 
no longer priz'd, That 10 an eagle turn’d a popinjay. 1816 
Scort Ola AMort. ii, The figure of a bird decked with party- 
coloured feathers, so as to resemble a popinjay or parrot. 

e. (S¢.) 6 papinga, -gaw, -go, 8 popingoe. 

1530 Lyxpesay Zest. Papyngo 63 Vhe complaynt of ane 
woundit Papingo. a1ss0 ‘veiris of Berwik 148 in Dun. 
ar's Poems (S. T.5.) 2g0 Als prowd as ony papingo. 1570 
Satir. Poems Reform. xv. 37 3¢ plesand Paun and Papin- 
gaw Cast of sour blyithlyke cullour. @ 1583 A. ARBUTHNOT 
Praises of Women in Pinkerton Anc, Scot. Poems 1.142 The 
papingo in hew Excedis birdis all [1794 Popingoe: see 3.] 

2. A representation of a parrot. +a. Asan orna- 
ment: chiefly in tapestry. Ods. 

(1328 Jaw. BP. Stapleton (Hingeston-R.) 566 Tria tapecia 
crocei coloris pulverizata de papegais] 13.. Gaw. & Gr. 
Aut, 611 Bryddez on semez, As papiayez paynted pernyng 
bitwene. a@1400-50 Alexander 5129 With pellicans & pape- 
ioyes polischt & grauen. a314g0 Sir Degrev. 1480 Perreye 
in ylke a plas, And papageyes of grene. ?¢1475 Sgr. lowe 
Degre 798 A clotb of golde abought your heade, With 
popinjayes pyght with pery reed. 1546 /uv. Ch. Goods 
(Surtees, No. 97) 140 One suyt of baldking witb popingjoyes. 
1578 I’. N. tr. Cong. 1’. /ndia 198 They will make a Parret 
or Popin Jay of mettall, that bis tongue shall shake, and 
his heade move, and his wings flutter. 


b. As a heraldic charge or bearing; also as the 


sign of an inn. 

1420 Lypc. Assembly of Gods 817 A popyniay was bys 
crest ; he was of gret dyffence. 1687 Loud. Gaz, No. 2306/4 
And the Thursday after, at the Popinjay in Norwich. 1868 
Cussans Her. (1882) 92 After the Eagle and the Falcon, the 
Birds of most frequent occurrence in Armory are the Swan, 
Game-cock, Cornish Chough, Pelican, Heron, Popinjay (or 
Parrot). (1881 Burke Peerage & Baronetage 7/1 (Sir R. J. 
Abercromby, Bart.) Three papingoes, vert, beaked and 
membered, gu.]} 

3. The figure of a parrot fixed on a poleas a 


mark to shoot at. Ods. exc. //7st. 

23548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VI11 60, | sawe on a Sondaye 
this Lent .vi. C. straungiers shotyng at ye Popyngaye 
witb Crosbowes. 1630 A. Yohknson's Kingd. §& Coniuniv. 
183 There is in eacb City a shooting with the Peece at 
a Popingay of wood, set upon some bigb Steep!e. 1653 
Urounart Rabela?s 1. xxiii. 107 Gargantua..shot at but- 
marks, at the papgay [Fr. Japegay] from below upwards, 
or toa height. 1794 Statist. Acc. Scot. X1. 173 One is 
a perpendicular mark, called a popingoe...cut out in wood, 
fixed in the end of a pole, and placed 120 feet high, on the 
steeple of the monastery. 1816 Scott Old JJort. ii, The 
chief {sport} was to sboot at the popinjay. 1825 C. M. 
Westmacotr Eng. Spy Il. 8 We'll shoot at pride and 
poppinjays. 

4. fig. +a. Formerly applied to a person in a 
eulogistic sense, in allusion to the beauty and 


rarity of the bird. Ods. zare. 

@1310 in Wright Lyzic P. v. 26 He 3s papeiai in pyr that 
beteth me my bale, To trewe tortle in a Tour. y telle the 
mi tale. c1430 LypG. Commend. Our Lady 81 O popiniay, 
plumed with al clennesse. ¢1450 Hottanp How/lat 125 
Tbe Pacoke of pryce ‘hat was Pape cald..He callit on 
his cubicular..That was the proper Pape Kaye, provde in 
his apparale. 

b. More usually taken as a type of vanity or 
empty conceit, in allusion to the bird’s gaudy 
plumage, or to its mechanical repetition of words 
and phrases, and thus applied contemptuously to a 


person: cf. PARROT 2. 

1528 Tixpace Oded. Chr. Alan 8g9b, The prest ought to.. 
Christen them in the english tonge, and not to playe the 
popengay with Credosaye ye: volosaye ye and baptismum 
saye ye, for there ought to be nomummynge in soch a miater. 
1596 Suaks. 1 Hew. /V, 1. ili. 50, I then, all-smarting, witb 
my wounds being cold, (To beso pestered with a Popingay). 
a2 1618 Rareicn /nuvent. Shipping 41 Popinjayes that value 
themselves by their out sides, and by their Players coats. 
1678 Otway Friendship in F.\. i, Shall 1 draw my Cerebrus 
and cut you off, you gaudy Popinjays? 1819 Scorr 
Fvanhoe xxxv, Vhe fond fool was decked in a painted coat, 
and jangling as pert and as proud as any popinjay. 188 
Besant & Rice Cha/l. of Fleet Il. 216, I think the players 
are better company than your priggish popinjays. 

+ 5. The prevailing colour of the green parrot; 

a 


POPISH. 


a shade of green ; also aé/7?b. or as adj., as popinjay 
blue, colour, green, yellow. Obs. 

1547 Recorpe Fuctic. Ur. 16b, There arealso oyle coloures 
(that is pupingey grene) of ili sortes. 1573 Ar? of Limming 
8 If you nuingle Azure and Masticot together, you shal haue 
thereof a perfite Popinjay greene. 1577 Breton Flourish 
fancie (Grosart) 14/2 The colours of her cloath are .. red, 
blewe, greene, Cernation, Yelow and popyniay. 1§78 Lyte 
Dadoens vi. \xix. 746 Couered with a barke of alight greene 
or Popingay colour. 1587 Harrison England u. vii. (1877) 1. 
172, I might here name..hewes deuised for the nonce .. as 
-.popingaie Llue. 1622 Peacnam Comp. Gent. 114 1f more 
inclining to a Popingjay, adde more Pinke to your white 
Lead. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury ui. xix. (Roxb.) 157/2 All 
mixt colours..as carnation, Oreng-tawny, Sky colour, Popen- 
gie, Russett, are bastard and dishonorable colours. 1719 
I) Urrey Pré’s 11. 19 Beck had a Coat of Popin-jay. 1865 
WV. ¥ Q. 3rd Ser. VIII. 372/2 Popinjay-green, pbilomel- 
yellow, &c., no longer appear in the Army Lists. 

+b. Name of a plant. Ods, rarve—° and doublful, 

1668 Puivuirs. Popingcy,..also an Herb, so called from 
being of the colour of that bird, being a kinde of greenish 
colour, this Herb is called in Latta Symphonia. 

6. A local name of the green woodpecker. 

(1612 Peacnam Gentil. Exerc. 128 Terpsichore would bee ex- 
pressed .. vppon her head a coronet of. .those greene feathers 
of the poppiniaie, in token of that victory, which the Muses 
got of..the daughters of Pierius,..who after were turned 
into poppiniaies or wood-peckers.) 1833 G. Wontagu's 
Ornith. Dict. 385 Poppinjay, Picus viridts, 1894 Newton 
Dict. Birds, Popinjay..has in this country been transferred 
to tbe Green Woodpecker. 1992 T. Haroy .Wother Mourns 
Poems 73 My popinjays fail from their tappings. 

llence Po‘pinjayess, /ouce-wd. 

1890 W. A. Wacrace On/y a Sister? 192 You sweet future 
popinjayess. 

Popish (fapif), a. [f. Pope sé.1 + -1sa 1] 

+1. Of or pertaining to the pope; papal. Oés. 

@xe4o Barnes Wks. (1573) 324/2 By the authoritie of 
Councels, and by some certaine lawes, both Emperiall, and 
Popish. @ 1548 Haut. Chron., Hen. V 34 b, From his foolishe 
usurped name and Popishe dignitee. 1567 Gude & Godlie 
B.(S. T. S.) 204 His Popische pryde, and thrinfald Crowne, 
Almaist hes loste thair mycht. 

2. Of or pertaining to popery ; of or belonging to 
the Church of Rome; papistical. (In hostile use.) 

1528 Roy Rede me (.Arb.) 116 Though popisshe curres here 
at do barcke. 1549 Latimer 4¢4 Serm. bef. Edw. Vi (Arb.) 
tog He wyl kepe hys possession quyetly as he dyd in the 
popyshe dayes.  1§53 lbace Vovacyon Pref.6b, Myne hoste 
Lambert..was delyuered from hys vayne heleue of purga- 
torye, and other Popysh peltryes. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars 
(Camden) 62 The occasyone came by popysse presttes. 
Jbid. 64 We sayd that men wolde have up agayne ther 
popych masse. 1685 Evetyn Diary 9 Nov., The King .. 
required .. indemnity and dispeisation to Popish officers 
from the Vest. 1689 Declar. Rights Witt. 4& Mary c 2$9 
That it is inconsistent with the Safety and Welfare of this 
Protestant Kingdom, to be governed by a Popish Prince. 
1769 BLacksTonE Comte. EV. iv. 57 A short summary of the 
laws against the papists, under their three several classes, 
of persons professing the popish religion, popish recusants 
convict, oad popish priests. 1862 S. Witsrerorce in Life 
(1882) ILE. ii. 71 It is quite sure to stir up a vast amount of 
prejudice from its singularly un-English and Popish tone. 

3. Comb. Po'pish-like a., that looks like popish. 

1 R. Ware Moxes & irebrands wm, 19 Neither would 
she Countenance any thing that would seem Popish-like. 
1705 HickeRINGILL Priest-cr. 1. vii. 7o This Popish-like 
Adoration (I do not say Pofish, but Popish-like Adoration). 

Popishly (pépifli), adv. [f pree. + -Ly?.] 
In a popish way; in the direction of or in accord- 
ance with popish doctrine, practice, or ideas. 

1538 Latimer Let. fo Cromwell Rem. (Parker Soc.) 403 Their 
school,..maintained .by a brotherhood,..not without some 
guile, popishly pardoning, and therefore now worthily 
decried. 1613 Purcuas /’rlgrimage (1614) 535 Ile affirmes 
that the conuerts of these parts are more popishly Christian, 
then in the midst of Rome or Spaine. 1678 Woon Life 
1 Dec. (O. H.S.) IF. 424 All such..that are suspected to be 
popishly addicted. 1705 HickErincuL Priest-cr. i. Vii. 
69 In Popishly affected, or Popishly suspected Reigns. 
1896 Protestant Eeho XVI1. 126/1 This popishly styled 
* Prince of the Apostles’. 

Popishness (pépifnés). Now rare. [f. 
Porrsi + -Ness.] The quality or condition of being 
popish; popish doctrine or practice ; popery. 

1530 TinDALe A nsw. Jore1, ii, Wks. (1572) 280/2 To wishe 
them in better case,..is fleshly mynded popishnes. 1538 
Bate Thre Lawes 1966 The olde popyshnesse is past whych 
was dampnacyon. 1657 J. Warts bind. Ch. Eng. 232 As 
there is no popishnesse, so, f do not see what superstitious- 
nesse there can be in it. 

Popism (pé"piz'm). xonce-wd. [f. Pore sb.1+ 
-13M.] | he papal system or religion ; = Popery 1, 

1840 Carty.e //erocs iv. (1872) 123 Formulism, Pagan Pope- 
ism, and other Falsehood. /é¢. 126 To. .say: See, Protes- 
tantism is dead; Popeism is more alive than tt, will be alive 
after it! 

Popisme, Popistant, 
PESTANT. 

+Po-pistry. Ods. Var. Papistry, after pope. 

1545 Baixkrow Conzfi. xvi. (1874) 38 That all the whole 
pope, withall popistry, may be vtterly denyed and banyssbed. 

+ Popi-ze, v. Obs. [f. Pore sb.) + -1zE. Cf. 
Papize.] zx¢r. To play the pope; = PapizE. Hence 
+ Popizing pp/. a. 

1611 Speep //ist. Gt. Brit. 1x. ix. 528/2 Some Porizing 

Bishops and ambitious Clerks. 

Po:pjoy, v. ? To amuse oneself. 

1853 G. H. Kixcstry Sport & Trav. (1900) 472 His stream 
—in which he himself was wont to popjoy in a very 
aboriginal manner. 1857 Hucues 7om Brows 1. ii, And 


varr, Porrism, Po- 


1121 


after a whole afternoon’s popjoying, tbey caught three or 
four small coarse fish, 

Poplar (pg'pla:). Forms: 4-5 poplere, 4-6 
popler, 5 poppeler, populer(e, 6 popelare, 
poplare, popeler, 6-7 popular, 6- poplar. 
[ME. popler, a. OF. foplier (13th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), F. peuplier, f. L. popul-us poplar + 
-ter (—L. -drins) forming names of trees. Cf. 
Poppe sé?) 

1. A tree of the genus Populus, comprising large 
trees of rapid growth, natives of temperate regions, 
some species remarkable for tremulous leaves, and 
producing soft light timber of loose texture ; also, 
the timber of this tree. The Black Poplar, White 
Poplar, Lombardy Poplar, and Trembling Poplar 
or Aspen are the familiar European species. 

The name is not native, and was used to render L. papulus 
before it was identified with any native or introduced tree. 

1382 Wycuir //os. iv. 13 Thei brenneden tymyame vnder 
ook, and poplere, and terebynt. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) Ek. 303 Perfore lacob took grene 3erdes of populers 
of almand trees and of platans, and pyled of be rynde (cf. 
Porrce sé.t b, quot. 1382]. a 1400 Prstild of Susan Jo Pe 
palme and pe poplere, fe pirie, pe plone. c¢ 1440 /'romp. 
Parv. 408/2 Poplere, or popultre, fopudus. 1523 FitzHeErs. 
/usb, § 130 In many places..[{they} set such wethyes apd 
pepelers in marshe grounde to nourysshe wode. 1562 
‘Turner Heréa/ 11. 98 Poplers grow by water sides and in 
moyst places. ¢1630 Drumm. oF Hawtn. Poems 8 The 
Poplar spreads her Branches to the Skye, And hides from 
sight that azure Canopy. ax1800 Cowprr Poplar Field 1 
The poplars are felled, farewell to the shade, And the 
whispering sound of the cool colonade. 1830 TENxvson 
‘Mariana iv, Hard by a poplar shook alway, All silver- 
green with gnarled bark. 

b. With word distinguishing the species, as 

Balsam Poplar (7. éalsamifera) of N. America and 
Canada, with larze resin-covered buds; Black Poplar 
(2. nigra\, of wide branching habit; Carolina or Neck- 
lace Poplar \P. montlicra), the common Cottonwood of 
U.S., a tall tree, the light wood of which is valuable for 
making packing-cases, etc.; Grey Poplar (7. canescens), 
a variety of the White Poplar ; Lombardy or Italian 
Poplar \P. pyramidalis, fastigtata, or dilatata), of taper- 
ing pyramidal habit and great height, also called Pine 
Poplar and Po-poplar; Soft or Paper Poplar (/’. 
grandidentata), of N. America, the soft wood of which is 
extensively used for paper-inaking; Trembling Poplar 
(P, tremula), the Aseen; White Poplar (/”. a/ba), a large 
spreading tree, with deeply indented roundish leaves, which 
are downy and white beneath; the ABELE. 

1884 Minter Plant-n., *Balsam Poplar, Populus lalsanti- 
Sera, 1837 Nicholson's Dict, Gard. sv. Populus, Populus} 
balsamifera,..Valm of Gilead; Balsam Poplar ; ‘lacama- 
hac. 1§79 Lancnam Gard. //ealth (1633) 504 The leaues 
and yong buds of “black Poplar, stampt and applyed, 
swageth the paine of the gout in the hands or fect. 1859 
W. 5. Coreman Woodlands (1862) 76 Early in spring, when 
the branches of the Black Poplar are yet leafless, they are 
loaded with..a profusion of deep red catkins, or pendulous 
flower-spikes. /dfd@. 72 There is a variety..very common 
in the country, and sometimes called the *Grey Poplar 
(Populus alba, v. canescens), Which has leaves more heart- 
shaped, and less deeply indented. 19782 J. Scotr Poet. 
lVks. 264 Hears the grey poplars whisper tn the wind, 
1766 Museum Rust, Vi. 176 The *lItalian, or *Lom- 
bardy poplar, is of very quick growth, easily multiplied. 
1882 Garden 14 Jan. 26/1 This beautiful upright Cypress 
is among evergreen shrubs what the Lombardy Poplar is 
among timber trees. 1789 7'rans. Soc. Arts 1. 78 This 
tree is called by some the *Pine Poplar. 1795 Geuté. Mag. 
LXV. u. 628 On the older leaves of the *Po-poplar it 
[a fungus] is observable this season very frequent. 1837 
Spirit of Wools 66 Vhe Lombardy or Po poplar, a native 

..of [taly, where it grows very plentifully, especially on the 
banksof the Po, 1884 Mitter Plant-n., Populus grandt- 
dentata, Large-toothed Aspen, *Soft or Paper Poplar. 
1698 Fryer Acc, £, /ndia & P. 248 Here is beheld the 
*Frembling Poplar. 1846 J. Baxter Ltbr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) If. 205 The trembling poplar does not succeed so 
well on stiff clayey soils, but will thrive in almost any other. 
1562 Butteyn Lulwark, Gk. Simples 58), Pine trees, and 
*white Populars. 1859 W.S. Corewuan lVoodlands (1862) 

2 The White Poplar often grows tnto a very large and 
lofty tree. . 

2. Applied to other trecs resembling the poplar 
in some respect: the Tulip-tree (also Tulip 
Poplar) of N. America (Lériodendron tulipi- 
ferum); an Australian tree with poplar-like leaves, 
Carumbiune poprulifolinm (Omalanthus populi- 
folius), N.O. “uphorbiacew, also called Queens- 
land Poplar; a small Australian timber-tree, 
Codonocarpus cotinifolius = I1ORSE-RADISH ree 
(b), also called Native Poplar; Yellow Poplar 
= Tulip Poplar (Treas. Hot. 1866). 

1766 Compl. Farmer, Tulip-tree,..a native of North 
America, .. is generally known through all the Englisb 
settlements by the title of poplar. 1852 Morrit fauzing 
& Currying (1853) 93 Vhe bark of the poplar (Liriodendron 
tulipiferwm) also contains tannin. 1894 Melbourne A/usenm 
Catal., Econonie Woads No. 61 (Morris), Raddish- Tree. 
..The poplar of ihe Central Australian explorers. Whole 
tree strong-scented. 1896 Spencer Shro Larapinta Land 47 
A Codonocarpus, the ‘native poplar’ with light green 
leathery leaves. 1898 Morris Austral Eng. 365 lofplar, 
in Queensland, a timber-tree, Carumdbinuim fopulifolium, 

8. atirib, and Comé., as poplar-block, -board, 
-branch, grove, -leaf, log, shade,-timber, -lree, -lwig; 
poplar-covered, -crowned, -flanked, -lined adjs. ; 
poplar aphis, Pemphigus bursarins or P. spiro- 
thecz, both of which form galls on the leaf-stalks of 


poplar-trees; poplar beetle, Lina populr, of the 


POPLIN. 


family Chrysomelide, feeding on the leaves of the 
poplar; poplar birch, (U.S.) the common birch, 
Beiula alba; poplar borer, a beetle, Saferda 
calcarata, which bores into the twigs and young 
branches of the poplar; poplar dagger, a moth, 
Acronycta populi, the larva of which feeds on 
poplar leaves; poplar girdler, a beetle, Saferda 
concolor, the larva of which girdles the trunks of 
poplar saplings; poplar grey, a British moth, 
Acronycta megacephala ; poplar hawk (moth), 
Smerinthus popili, a large species of the Sphin- 
gidx; poplar kitten, a small British puss-moth, 
Cerura or Dicranura bifida; poplar lutestring, 
a rare British moth, Cerofacha or Cymalophora or; 
poplar pine = Lombardy poplar, poplar-spin- 
ner, a N. Amer. geometrid moth, Biston ursaria, 
the larva of which strips peplars of their leaves ; 
poplar-worm, the eaterpillar of a poplar moth. 

1816 Kirsy & Sp, Entomol. ii. (1818) }. 29 The *poplar 
and apple Aphis are distinct species. /dyd. xxi. Lk. 245 The 
grub of the *poplar- beetle. .is remarkable for similar organs. 
1870 Morris Larthdy Par.) 1.11. 278 From off the *poplar- 
block white chips would fly. 1481-90 //oward Househ. 
Bhs. (Roxb.) 517 Payd to Umfray, carpenter, for c.c. of 
*popler bord. 1590 SreNnseR /. Q. 11. ix. 39 What wight 
she was that *Poplar braunch did hold? 1798 Lanvor 
Gebir vi. 157 *Poplar-crown'd Sperchios, 1832 J. Renmie 
Conspectus Butterfl. & Moths 78 Acronycta... The *Poplar 
Grey. r1g9r Percivatt Sp. Dict, Alameda, a *popler 
groue, Populetum, 1832 J. Rennie Conspectus Butterfi. 
& Moths 23 The “Poplar Hawk. 1887 Nicholsen’s Diet. 
Gard. Yl. 471/2 The Poplar Hawk Moth..lives on Pop- 
lars and Willows, and on Laurel and Laurustinus. /dc¢d. 
254/2 The *Poplar Kitten .. feeds on Aspen and other 
Poplars. 1561 Hottysusn //om. Afoth. 13>, Make hym 
a playster of *Popular leaues. 1725 Pore O:djss. vi. 135 
Their busy fingers move, Like poplar-leaves when Zephyr 
fans the grove. 1832 J. Rensie Couspectus Butterfl. & 
Moths 82 The *Poplar Lutestring. 1770 H. Watrotr 
Let. to lion. H, S. Conway 25 Dec., If *poplar-pines ever 
grow, it must be in such a soaking season as this. 1497 
Naval Acc. Hen. V1 (1896) 235 Certeyn *poppeler-tymbre 
for making of cc pavysses. 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 
6045/8 Populus, a “populertre. 1809 A. Hexry 7rav. 128 
Young wood of the birch, aspen, and poplar-tree. 1899 
Mackaw Life Morris 1. 335 Ordering three hundredweight 
of *poplar-twigs for experiments in yellow dyeing. 1807-8 
W. Ervine Sa/mag. (1824) 223 Last year the *poplar-worm 
made its appearance. ; 

Ilence Po-plared ///. @., planted with poplars. 

1886 Mrs. Cappy Footsteps Yeanne D'Arc 8s The poplared 
levels of the southern bank. 1902 Daily Chron. 4 Sept.7,4 
‘The afternoon was lovely, by the poplared Loire. 

Pople, obs. f, PEOPLE, PoPPLE; var. PorEL Oés. 

Popler, obs. f. Popiar; var. PopELER Oés. 


t+ Po-plesy, poplexy. 04s. Chiefly Sc. 
[Aphetic form of AropLexy. So obs. Du. popelcye 
(Plantin).] = APorLexy. 

€1386 Cnavcer Nuu’s Pr. T. 21 (Harl MS.) The goute 
lette hir no ping for to daunce Ne poplexie schente not hir 
heed. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xxviil. 110 ‘The gowte or the 
poplesie. ¢1§09 Nozw/lis Cursing 43 in Laing Ane. Poet. 
Sef. 212 Pouertie, pestilence or poplecy. a1s85 Mont- 
GomERiE /'lyting 322 The painfull poplesie and pest. 

+Poplet. Os. [app.ad. OF. *Jospfelette, fem. 
of poupelet darling.] A female favourite; a light 
woman; a wench. So + Poploly, a mistress. 

1577 Stanyuurst Descr. /rel, in Holinshed (1808) Vk. 32 
The prettie poplet his wife began to be a fresh occupieing 
gizlot at home. 1658 Putttitps, Pople?, a young wench. 
1694 Ladies Dict. 377/1 Pofelet, fote, a Puppet or young 
wench. 1825 Cresvey in C. Pafers (1904) £1. 86 This house 
.. presided over by a poplolly! a magnificent woman, 
dressed to perfection, without a vestige of her former habits. 

+ Po'plin !. (és. Also 8 poupelin. [a. obs. I. 
pouple, lin, popelin (46th c. in Godef.), mod.F. 
dial. poplin, in same scnse; of uncertain origin, 
possibly a fanciful application of obs. F. popelzr, 
‘a little finicall darling’ (Cotgr.).] A kind of 


cake: see quots. 

1600 SurFLet Countrie Farime v. xxii. 723 Poplins are 
made of the same flower, knodden with milke, yolkes of 
egzes, and fresh butter. 1725 Braptey fam. Dict. s.v. 
‘Poupelin, You must plunge the nether crust first, ..and 
afterwards do the same by the upper crust of the Poupelin. 


Poplin 2 (pgplin).  [ad. F. popeline, for earlier 
papeltne (1667 in Jlatz.-Darm.), ad. It. papalina, 
fem. of papalino adj., papal (whence I, papalin 
adj., @ 1646 in Hlatz.-Darm.); applied to this 
material because manufactured at Avignon, until 
1791 a papal town, which still has manufactures of 
silk goods.] A mixed woven fabric, consisting of 
a silk warp and worsted weft, and having a corded 
surface ; now made chiefly in Ireland. Also applied 


to imitations of this (see next). b 

Donble poplin, a stift poplin in which tbe silk warp and 
the worsted weft are both very heavy. ; 

1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4706/4 For Sale.., Poplins, ..and 
other Stuffs. 1737 WV. Fersey Archives Xk. 517 The other 
lin'd with light color’d Silk Poplin that is pretty well worn. 
1796 Monse diner. Geog. kk. 199 (/reland) The mixed goods, 
or tabinets and poplins have been long celebrated. 1815 
Jane Austen Emuna xxxv, | have some notion of putting 
such a trimming as this to my white and silver poplin. 
1882 Beck Draper's Dict. s.v., Many poplins now made 
have not a particle of silk in their structure, but are com- 
posed of worsted and flax or worsted and cotton, to tbe 
great detriment of tbeir appearance, wear, and reputation, 


POPLINETTE. 


attrib. 1751 Mrs. Detany in Life & Corr. (1862) IIT. 34, 
I have bought for my mourning a dark grey Irish poplin 
sack, 1861 Sata Ship-Chandler iv. (1862) 78 Ladies, with 
fans, and topknots, and poplin gowns, and pearl necklaces. 

Poplinette (ppplinet). [f. Pop.in 2+ -E1Tx.] 
A woollen or linen fabric in imitation of poplin. 

1861 Exglishwom, Dom. Mag. W1. 69/1 Mohairs still con- 
tinue in vogue, as also poplinettes and chalés. 1889 Pall 
Mall Gaz. 3 Apr. 6/2 Favourite materials for children’s 
dresses are poplinettes. 1904 Darly Chrou. 16 May 8/3 
Among the novelties..are the poplinettes—linen materials, 
so silky-looking and lustrous that they might almost be 
mistaken for rich silk poplins. . 

+ Po-plite, a. O6s. rare. [irreg. ad. mod.L. 
poplite-us: see below.] = POPLITEAL, 

1758 J. S. Le Dran’s Observ. Surg. (1771) Dict., Poplitxa 
Veua, the Poplite Vein, formed by two Branches of the 
Crural Vein. veher 

Poplitead (ppplitéd). adv. Anat. [f. Por- 
LITE-US + -ad, towards: see DExTRAD.] Vowards 
the popliteal aspect. 

1803 Barctay New Anat. Nomenci. 166 In the sacral 
extremities,.. Poplitead will signify towards the popliteal 
aspect. 1808 — AZuscular AlLotious 444 The motion popli- 
tead, which is called extension, 

Popliteal (ppplitzal, erro. ppplitzal), a. 
Anat, [f. mod.L. foplite-us (see next) + -AL.] 
Pertaining to, situated in, or connected with the 
ham, or hollow at the back of the knee; esp. in 
names of parts, as fofitteal artery, glands, liga- 
ment, nerve, space, tendons ( ~ hamstrings), wvez7. 

1786 J. Pearson in Afed. Const. 11. 99, I began by 
dissecting the popliteal artery. 1808 BarcLtay J/uscular 
Motions 335 The muscles on the rotular and popliteal aspects 
of the legs. 1831 J. F. Soutn Ofto’s Pathol. Anat. 434 
Morgagni .. found, in a popliteal aneurysm, the nerve.. 
almost completely destroyed. 1892 Lancet 2 July 59/2 
Total extirpation of the popliteal aneurysm. 

| Popliteus (ppplitzs, ervon. ppplitras), 
Anat. [mod.L. adj. (sc. mzzscudis), f. poples, pop- 
4it-ent ham, hough. Erroneously spelt popliteus : 
the L, suffix is-zs, as in corporcus, osseus, sangut- 
meus, etc.) More fully fopletews muscle: a flat 
triangular muscle at the back of the knee-joint. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Popliteus, by some called 
Subpoplitens, is a Muscle of the Leg. 1840 E. Witson 
Anat. Vade Al, (1842) 80 Immediately beneath this is the 
groove which lodges the tendon of origin of the popliteus. 
1872 Mivart Edent, Anat. 182 On its outer surface is a pit 
for the tendon of the popliteus muscle. 

+ Poplitic, ¢. Oés. (erron. -et-). [f. L. pofies, 
poplit-em ham, hough +-1¢. So obs. F. foplitique 
(Cotgr.) the popliteal vein.] = PortitEaL. So 
t+ Poplitical (erron. -et-) a. Ods. 

1541 R. Coptanp Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. K iv, Howe 
many and what veynes ben let blode commonly in the great 
fote? Answere,..The scyatyke vnder the ancle outwarde 
and tbe popletyke that is vnder the kne. 1597 A. M. tr. 
Guillemean's Fr. Chirurg. \f. xiib/2 The Hockes, where 
we open the Popleticalle Vayne. 1656 Biount Glossogr. 
s.v. Vein, Popletick vein, the ham-veine. 1658 Puituirs, 
Popiitick (lat.) belonging to the ham, or leg. 

Poplolly: see PorPLet. 

|| Popo, popoi, variants of Papaw. 

1750 G. Hucurs Barbadoes 181 As hollow as a popo. 
1892 E. Reeves //ormeward Bound 135 Bread-fruit, mango, 
popoi, and other tropical fruits. 

+ Popoma:stic, a. Obs. humorous nonce-wi. 
[irreg. f. Pope 56.1 + Gr. paorig whip, scourge, 
after words in -1c.] Scourging the pope. 

1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) Scudler Wks. 11. 16/1 To you 
from faire and sweetly sliding Thames A popomasticke 
Sculler warre proclaimes. 

Po-poplar, Lombardy Poplar: see PorLar 1 b. 

Pop-over (pp'p;ova1). U.S. [f. Por v.1+ OvER 
adv.| Avery light cake made ot flour, milk, eggs, 
and butter (?so called because it swells over the 
edge of the tin in which it is baked). 

1887 A. A. Haves Yesuit’s Ring 120 Broiled chicken and 
pop-overs, 1892 Kiptinc & Baestier Naulahka 70 The 
hot brown pop-overs, with their beguiling yellow interiors. 
igoz Yortn, Rev. June 1008 The cook .. is expected to 
have ready for breakfast either fresh baked ‘ biscuits ’(scones), 
‘muffins’, or ‘ pop-overs '. 

Poppa. U.S. collog. = Paral. 

t90z Howertts Aextons xii, Well, there’s one thing; I 
won't call him /offa any more..and I won't say papa and 
mamma, Everybody that knows anything says father and 
mother now. 1902 Daily Chron. 10 May 3/3 The decline 
of ‘poppa’ and ‘momma’ in Ohio may convince some 
Western politicians that England is still exercising her 
insidious and baleful influence. 

Poppe, obs. form of Poor sé.1 

Poppe‘an, a. nonce-wd.  [irreg. f. Poppy + 
-ANn.] Of or pertaining to poppy-juice; soporific. 

1790 CoLeripGe Poems, /nside the Coach 15 In drizzly rains 
poppean dews O’er the tired inmates of the Coach diffuse. 

Popped corn: see Por-corn. 

Poppe-holy, variant of Pope-HoLy Ods. 

t+ Po'ppel. Oés. [a. OF. fopelle (Neckham); cf. 
Porecer, Porarp.] (?) The Spoon-bill. 

{a1300 Necxuam De Utensilibus Gloss. (MS. Bruges) 
(Godefroy), A/unbes, popelles (no gloss in MS. Cotton in 
Wright].] 1579 J. Jonrvs Preserv. Bodie & Soule 1. xiv. 26 
Dottrel, Snipe, Godwipe, Dicken, Poppel, Bitter, Hearon, 

Poppell, obs. variant of PEBBLE. 

Popper ()¢'p), 6. [f. Por v.l + -ER1,] 

+1. A small dagger. Ods. 
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POPPET-HEAD. 


61386 Cuaucer Reeze’s T. 1x A ioly poppere baar he in | in worship; hence, any material thing worshipped ; 


his pouche Ther was no man for peril dorste hym touche. 

2. One who or a thing which makes a popping 
sound. a. A gun, fire-arm, or the like; spec. a 
pistol (s/azg). b. One who shoots; a gunner. 

1750 Coventry Pompey Litt... xvi. (1785) 40/1, 1.. bought 
a second-hand pair of poppers. 1826 Cot. Hawker Diary 
(1893) I. 291 Spoiled by some rascally shore popper. 1834 
Bucxstone Agues de Vere 1. iii, I've an excellent case of 
poppers here that I always keep loaded. 1845 BrowninG 
Englishm, tu Italy 280 On the plain will tbe trumpets join 
chorus And more poppers bang. ; 

3. A utensil for popping ‘corn’ (maize). 7 S. 

1875 Keicut Dict. Alech., Popper,..usvally a wire basket, 
which is held over the fire and shaken or revolved so as to 
keep the corn moving. : 

4, One who moves promptly and quietly. 

1825 New Monthly Mag. X1V. 194 The popper over to 
France and peep-taker at Holland. 

+ Popper, v. O¢s. rare—'. In 4 poper. 
[freq. of Por v.t: see -ER5.] z2¢/r. To ‘pop’ to 
and fro; to ‘ pop about’; to trot. 

1362 Lanct. P. PZ. A. x1. 210 Ac now is religioun a ridere 
& a rennere aboute,..Poperib on a palfrey [B. x. 308 A 
priker on a palfray] to toune and to toune, 

+ Po-ppering. O¢s. Forms : 6-7 poperin, 7 
popring, -rin, popperin, poppring, 7-8 -ering. 
[f. Flem. oferinghe, name of a town in W. 
Flanders.] A variety of pear. Also foppering pear, 

[a 1529 Sketton Sf. Parrot 72 In Popering grew peres, 
whan Parrot was an eg.] 

1592 SHaxs. Aone. & Ful. 1.1. 38 O Romeo that she were, 
O that she were An open, or thou a Poprin Peare. 1609 
Ev, Woman in Hum. ww.i.in Bullen O. PZ 1V, No plums, 
nor no parsneps, no peares, nor no Popperins. 1611 Tour- 
NEUR Ath. Trag. iv. i, The wanton Streame,..still seeming 
to play and dally under the Poppring so long that it has 
almost wash’d away the earth from the roote. 1750 E. 
Smitu Cowpd. Housewife (ed, 14) 214 Take poppering pears, 
and thrust a picked stick into the head of them. 

Poppet( ppc), 56. Forms: 4-6 popet, 5 poopet, 
6 pop-, poppette, 6-8 poppit,6- poppet. See also 
Puppet. [ME. /ofet, -etfe, agreeing in sense with 
F. poupette doll, known in 1583, in Cotgr. 1611 
“a little babie, puppet, bable’; a dim. of a form 
*foupe, not found in this sense in French; but 
cf. It. pupa, also puppa ‘a babie or puppet 
like a girle; used also for a lasse or wench’ 
(Florio):—Romanic *pupfa for L. pupa a girl, 
damsel, lass; also, a doll, puppet. Cf. Rheet. 
pofa, also late MEIG. and Ger. puppe, MLG. 
poppe, Du. pop, all from Romanic, meaning ‘ doll’ ; 
also F. foupée doll (13th c. in Littré), The ab- 
sence from French of foufe in a corresponding 
sense, and of fozfetle before the 16th c., makes the 
immediate source of the ME. word uncertain. 
Poppet was the earlier form of PUPPET, with which 
in the earlier senses it agrees, but in sense 1 it is not 
contemptuous ; it does not occur in several senses 
of pupfef, but in sense 6 it is the usual form.] 

Ll. Asmall or dainty person; in quot. 1699, a dwarf, 
pygmy ; usually, in later use, a term of endearment 
for a pretty child, girl, or young woman; darling, 
pet. (Cf. Puppet sd. 1.) Now dial. 

¢1386 CHaucer Sir Thopas Prol. 11 This were a popet in 
an Arm tenbrace For any womman smal and fair of face. 
1426 Lypc De Guil. Pilgr. 11635, 1 am a poopet, in soth- 
nesse, Douhter to dame Ydelnesse. 1597 Bearp Theatre 
God's Fudgeut, 1. xxix, (1612) 404 As one of the three chap- 
men was employed .. abroad, so the pretty poppet his wife 
began to play the harlot at home. 1699 Gartu J/s- 


| peusary vi. (1700) 79 So when the Pigmies..Wage puny 


| 


War against th‘invading Cranes; The Poppets to their 
Bodkin Spears repair. 1718 Free-thinker No. 57 ?1, 1 have 
been always told that I was a very pretty Miss, and asweet 
Poppet. 1830 Miss Mirrorp l’illage Ser. iv. (1863) 253 
The little girl as pretty a curly-headed, rosy-cheeked 
poppet, as ever was the pet and plaything of a large family. 
1840 Mrs, F, Trotiore !lVidow Married ii, So the darling 
poppet was not always prepared for company. 

attrib, 1581 J. Bett Haddou's Answ. Osor. 38 Mainteine 
your untruth with pretie popet demaundes. 1719 D’Urrey 
Pilis 11. 339 Those Poppet Hours are wasted now, I'll 
sneak and cringe no more. 

+2. A small figure in the form of a child or a 
human being; a doll; = Puppet sé. 2. Ods. 

1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) 1v. xxxvi. 84 Childeren 
maken popetis for to pleyen with whyle they ben yonge. 
1530 Patscr. 256/2 Popet for chyldre to play with, powsee. 
1531 Tinpace Lxp. 1 Fohn v. (1537) 81 A chylde.. yf he 
crye.. men styll wyth a poppet. 1693 DrypeN Perszus ii, 
Notes (1697) 434 Those Baby-Toys were little Babies, or 
Poppets, as we call them. 1729 Mrs. Detany in Life & 
Corr. (1861) 1.230 The little poppets are very well cut, but 
you must take more pains about the trees and shrubs, for no 
white paper must be left. 


+b. A small human figure, used for purposes of 


sorcery or witchcraft. Oés. 

13.. A. Adis. 77 Of wax made him popetis, And made 
heom fyghte with battes [Bodley A/S. popatrices.. latrices]. 
1693 C. Marner /xz7s. World vii. (1862) 35 When there can 
be found their [witches'] Pictures, Poppets, and other 
Ilellish Compositions. /éd. xii. 137 They did in holes of 
the said old Wall, find several Poppets, made up of Rags 
and I{ogs-bristles, with headless Pins in them, the Points 
being outward. 1693 in I. Mather Tryals Mew-Eug. 
Witches (1862) 213 Without any Poppits of Wax or otherwise. 

+c. Contemptuously applied to an image used 


an idol, a maumet. Ods. 

1550 Ba.e /iage Both Ch.1. Pref. Avjb, Pablynges, brawl- 
inges, processyons, popettes, and suche other mad 
masteries. 1553 Becon Religues of Rome (1563) 88 He 
LNicephorus] also destroied a! her [Irene’s] poppets, suffer- 
yng no images to remayne in the temples. 1687 DrypEN 
Hind & P. ui, 780 You.. will endeavour in succeeding 
space, Those houshold Poppits on our hearths to place. 
[1880 Wess Goethe's Faust 1. vii. 164 And knead and 
mould your poppet well As many a foreign tale will tell.] 

+3. A human figure with jointed limbs, which 
can be moved by means of strings or wires; es/. 
one of the figures ina pappet-show; a marionette: 
see Puppet sé. 3. Also attrib. Obs. 

@ 1586 SipNey Arcadia 1. (1622) 160 As if they had beene 
poppets, whose motion stood only vpon ber pleasure. a 1610 
Bapincton E£xf. Cath. Iaith v, On Easter day in the 
morning they raise vp a Poppet, and make him walk by 
wyers and strings. a 1694 TtLioTsoN Serv. cxxv. (1743) 
VII. 2162 These are mere engines and poppets in religion 
all the motions we see without proceed from an artificial 
contrivance. 1702 Lond, Gaz. No. 3823/4 No Permission 
shall Le given for acting Plays, .. or exposing any Poppets, 
or other things that may disturb the Fair, a1745 Swirr 
(L.), He writ, ‘A Merry Farce for Poppet’, Taught actors 
how to squeak and hop it. : 

+b. A person whose actions, while ostensibly 
his own, are really actuated and controlled by 
another; = Puppet sé. 3b. Ods. 

1550 Bate Lvg. Votaries 11. 78b, Beholde here what 
popettes these lecherouse luskes made of their kynges. 
1624 Be. Mountacu Gagg vii. €2 Therefore in conclusion 
your texts of Scripture are not to any purpose at all to 
prove Peter's primacy, but you a poppet. r 

4, A cylindrical case for pins and needles, pencils, 
etc.; = Puppret sb. 6. Now dial, 

1866 Routledge’s Ev. Boy's Anu. 642 Driven into the 
‘pin-poppet’, the old name by which these curious cases 
were best known, 1903 Zug. Dial. Dict. s.v., A smaller 
kind, called a pin-poppet, is used to hold pins and needles ; 
a larger, called a pencil-poppet, is used by school-children 
for pens and pencils. ‘1 want a poppet to keep my 
needles in’. : 

5. One of the upright pieces in a turning-lathe, in 
which the centres are fixed on which the work 
turns; a lathe-head; = Puppet sé. 7. 

1665 [see PopreT-HEAD 1]. 1875 Carpentry & Foin. 18 
We have ..designed the iatter to take a circular sawas well, 
by adding the wooden poppets..with their centre screws. 
1881 Younc £v. Alan his own AMlechauic § 526 From a 
strong frame called the lathe-bed rises a couple of uprights 
called heads or poppets. 

b. Anoverhanging or projecting bracket support- 

ing a pendulum or the hike: cf. Cock 56.1 16. 

1779 Trans. Soc. Arts (1783) 1. 240 The aforesaid pendu- 
lum suspended from a brass or metal poppet, called acock. 

C. = PUPPET-VALVE. 

1875 Kyicut Dict. Mech., Poppet (Steam-eugine), a valve 
having an axial stem and reciprocating vertically on its seat. 
See Puppet-valve. attrib. 1902 Lizut. Dawson in 19th 
Cent. Feb. 225 The inlet and exhaust valves are of the 
poppet type. 

6. Nault. Applied to short pieces of wood, used 
for various purposes: esp. a. Stout vertical squared 
pieces placed beneath a ship’s hull to support her 
in launching; b. Pieces on the gunwale of a boat, 
supporting the wash-strake, and forming the row- 
locks; ¢. The bars with which the capstan is 


turned. 

1850 Rudin. Navig. (Weale) 133 Popfets, those pieces 
(mostly fir) which are fixed perpendicularly between a ship's 
bottom and the bilgeways, at the fore and aftermost parts of 
a ship, to support her in launching. 1867 SmytH Sazlor's 
Word-bk. s.v., Also, poppets on the gunwale of a boat 
support the wasb-strake, and form the rowlocks. 1886 
J. M. Cautreip Seamanship Notes 1 Always see your 
poppets sbipped and fenders in, 1890 W. J. Gorpon 
foundry 70 A series of struts or ‘ poppets’ is raised on them 
[the sliding ways, to launcb a ship]. : 

7. attrib. and Comé., as + poppet deity (sense 2c), 
poppet spindle (sense 5); poppet-holes, the holes 
in the drumhead of the capstan in which the bars 
are inserted; poppet-leg (4zstralia), one of the 
upright pieces of timber at the mouth of the shaft 
of a mine, supporting the piece from which the 
cage is suspended: cf. PorPET-HEAD 2. (For 
poppet-play, -show, -valve, see PUPPET-PLAY, etc.) 
@ 1641 Br. Mountacu Acts § Alon. iil. (1642) 184 Lo appease 
the fury, forsooth, of their angry *poppet Deities. 1886 
J. M. CauLrei_p Seauiauship Notes 3 Parts of the Capstan, 
Drum head, .. *poppet holes. 1890 Jelbourne Argus 
26 May 7/8 Wanted, 4 *Poppet Legs, blueguin, separate 
prices, 65 ft., 7oft. 75 ft. long, 12in. to 15in. small end, 
1896 HWestuz. Gaz. 20 Apr. 8/1 The forests around will 
supply good straight timber, suitable for all mining pur- 
poses, inclusive of poppet legs. 1873 J. Ricnarps MWooed- 
working Factories 85 Yor drilling, have a stem pad,..to go 
into the *poppet spindle. 

Hence + Po'ppet v. ¢razs., to treat as a poppet, 
to carry like an image or efhgy. Oés. 

1748 RicHarDson Clarissa (1810) V. ii. 15 These lines of 
Rowe have got into my head; and I shall repeat them very 
devoutly all the way tbe cbairmen shall poppet me towards 
her by-and-by. 

Po'ppet-hea:d. Also vare/y puppet-head. 

1. Ina lathe: = Poppet sé. 5, PUPPET sé, 7. 

1665 R. Hooke in Phil. Trans. 1.61 There must be two 
Poppetheads, into which the Mandril must pass. 1725 
W. Haterenny Sound Burlding 56 Two level Pieces on 


a 


POPPIED. 


each side the Puppet-Head. 1875 Ksicut Dicl. Mech., 
Poppct-head (Turning), the part of a lathe which holds the 
back-center and can Le fixed to any part of the bed. /éi¢¢., 
Puppet-head, 1888 Hastuck Wodel Engin. Handybk. (1900) 
38 This willafford a bearing for the back poppet-head centre. 

2. Mining. The frame at the top of a shaft, 
supporting the pulleys for the ropes used in hoist- 
ing ; a pit-head frame: = HeaD-GEAR 3. (Often 
in f/. in same sense.) 

1874 J. H. Cottins Afelal Mining (1875) 129 Describe the 
construction of poppet heads, and give sketches in illustra- 
tion of your answer. What will be the cost of poppet heads 
for whim drawing? 1888 F. Hume Jfme. Afrdas 1. v, The 
wheels were spinning round in the poppet-heads as the mine 
slowly disgorged the men who had been working all night. 
1g00 Daily News 26 Nov. 2/1 Lofty poppet heads have 
been erected on this shaft, 115 ft. high, in order to raise the 
auriferous gravel in one operation to a considerable height 
above tHe surface of the ground. 

Poppied \pepid,, a. [f. Poppy sé. + -ED?.] 

1. Filled or adorned with poppies. 

1818 Keats Endy. 1. 255 Their fuirest-blossom‘d beans 
and poppied corn. 1896 Vestn. Gaz. 25 Sept. 8/1 Cornfields 
and woodlands coming right to the edge of the poppied 
cliffs. 

2. Having, or affected by, the sleep-inducing 
quality of the poppy; slumberous, drowsy, narcotic. 

1805 T. Harrat Scenes of Life Il. 209 To admit the 
popied influence of Somnus. 1854 LB. ‘layvtor Poems of 
Orient, Nubia, A \and of dreams and sleep, a poppied land! 
1865 Swixpurne /liceé 6 The poppied sleep, the end of all. 

Po'ppin. Now only aia/. Also 5 popyn, 6 
poppyn. [Late ME. fopyn, ad. OF. popine (later 
powpine) a doll, a pretty little woman (15th c.), 
also Popfin (proper name, 1390), fowpin baby, 
fop (16th c. in Godef. Comp/.); f. Romanic type 
*puppa: see Popret.] A doll, a Puppet. 

c1440 Promp. Parv, 4009/1 Popyn, chylde of clowtys.., 
pupa. 1552 Hutort, Poppyn, oscrd/nm. .. Circulatorinzs, 
perteynynzge to poppyn players. 1570 Levins AJ/anrp. 
134/14 A Poppin, osctd/um. a1825 Forsy loc, E. Anglia, 
Poppin-shew, a puppet-shew. 
opping pepin , vé/. sé.) [f. Por v.1+-1ne1] 
The action of Por v.! in varions senses. 

1652 H. L’Estrance Amer. no Jewes 53 Wee finde no 
mention of any sound made of the kissing of the hand..or 
..any such popping or smacking. 1710 C. Suapwett Farr 
Quaker of Deal u. ii. 23 Upon the first popping of the 
Question. 1844 Tuackeray Vand. fat Contrib. v, Vhe 
popping of the soda-water corks. 1887 Frsx Dick o! the 
Fens (1888) 124 A peculiar popping and crackling began to 
be heard, as tbe flames attacked the abundant ivy. 

Popping, 76/. sb.2: see after Por v.2 

Popping | pe'pin), f//. a. [f. Por v.1+-1nc 2] 
That pops, in various senses, 

+1. Whose speech is mere popping; ehatteiing. 

a@1§18 SKELTON Alaguy/. 232 What, Syt, wolde ye make 
mea poppynye fole? a1gzq — Aeflyc. 39 Lyke pratynge 
poppyng dawes. 1540 Patscr, Acodasins Miv, For a 
suretie this [fellow] is a very popyng foole. 

2. Of tiring: Desultory, occasional, dropping. 

176% Chron.in Aun. Keg. 139/1 The enemy annoyed ns 
with some popping musquetry from behind trees. 1779 Gent/. 
Mag. XLIX. 46) Many popping shots were fired at him 
by the rebel crew from the woods. 1836 F. Sykes Scraps /r. 
Frni. 149 The frequent popping noise of the sharpshooters, 

+3. Of the sea: ? fumbling, choppy. (Cf. 
PopPLe v. 1, 56.3 2, PorpLy.) Oés. 

1628 Dicay Voy. Medit. (1868) 35 Being a high popping 
sea some of my shippes had like to haue bin foule of one 
another. 

4. Ofthe eyes: Protuberant. (Cf. pop-eyed in Por-.) 

21696 Ausrey Brief Lives (1898) 1. 411 His ele full and 
popping, and not quick ; a grey eie. 

Po'pping-crease. Cricket. [f. Poppine vé/. 
sb., prob. in sense ‘striking’ + CREASE 56.2 2.] A 
line drawn four feet in front of and parallel to the 


wicket, within which the batsman must stand. 
Probahly the crease orig. marked the line which the ball, 
when bowled or trundled along the ground (see Bowt 7. 4), 
must have passed before it might be ‘ popped’ or struck. 
1774 Laws of Cricket in Grace Cricket (1891) 13 Ye 
pop ing crease..must be exactly 3 foot 10 inches from ye 
Vicket. 1833 NvREN J} neg. Cricketer’s Tutor 28 In reaching 
in too, be especiallycareful that the right foot remain firmly 
in its place behind the popping-crease. /d/d. 35 ‘Vhe first 
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Poppite: see Por 54.4 

Popple (pp'p'l), 4.1 Now a@a/.and U.S. Forms: 
(1 popul), 4-6 popil, 5 -ille, -ul(e, 5-6 -ill, 
-yl 1, 6-S pople, (8 popel), 7- popple, (9 dal. 
poople). [Late OE. popul-, ME. fopul, ad, I.. 
populus poplar; with ME. fopr/, 16th c. pople, cf. 
obs, and dial. F. fouple, ¥. peuple. So MHG. 


papel, popel, Du., LG., Ger. pappel, Sw., Dan. 


player I remember to have broken through the old rule of | 


standing firm at the popping crease for a length ball. 1897 
Rayyitsinayt in Daly Chron, 23 Aug. 8/1 ‘The rules state 
that a batsman is out unless his foot is within the popping- 
crease. A batsman often considers himself hardly treated 
when given out because ltis foot is on the line. 

Poppish (pp'pif}, z. [f Pop 56.15 + -1sH 1] 
Of the nature of pop ; effervescent. 

1881 Biackmore Chrtstowed? (1882) III. xi. 164 The art of 
discharging a cork full bang, from a bottle of poppish fluid, 
without loss. 

+Poppism. Ols. rare. Also 7 popisme. fa. 
F, popisme, ‘the popping, or smacking sound 
wherewith Riders incourage, or cherish, their 
horses’ (Cotgr.); ad. L. poppysma, -ysmus, a, Gr. 
nonmugpa, Tonnvopds, sbs. f. monmi(ey to smack 
the lips, make a clucking sound.] The making of 
a smacking sound with the lips. 

1653 Urquuart Nadelais 1. xxiti. 104 The prancing flour- 
ishes, and smacking poptsmes [F. egies), for the better 
cherishing of the horse, commonly used in riding. 1739; 
Cuampers Cycl, Supp. s.v. Adoration, The method of 
adoring lightening, .. was by poppisms, or gentle clappings 
of the hands, 


poppel, all ultimately from L.] = PoPiar. 

{?a@ 1000 (MS, rathe.)in Kemble Ced. Drf/. 111.219 Of Sam 
ellene to populfinize ; of populfinige to Lambhyrste.}] 1549 
Contpl. Scot. vi. 57 The oliue, the popil, & the oszer tree. 
1617 Moryson /tin. ut. 110 The Cypresse, Pople, and Oake 
trees, grow inmany places. 1699 Providence iR.1.) Rec. 
(1893) IV. 183 A small bush being an Aspe or Pople. a 1825 
Forsy Voce. /. Anglia, Popple,a poplar tree. 1840 Srur- 
DENS Suppl. Voc. E. Anglia, Poople, the poplar tree, 1879 
A. 5, Packarp in /fist. Bowdoin College (1882) 91 Popple, 
or bass, or white maple. 

b. esp. in alirtb. use, as popple tree, etc. 

1382 Wrycetir Ger. xxx. 37 Jacob takynge green popil 
3erdis [1388 3erdis of popeleris], and of almanders, and of 
planes. 1431-2 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 11. 
446 Pro poptll bord pro coopertortis studiorum xv*.  ¢ 1440 
Promp. Parzv, 409/1 Popul tre, idem quod poplere. 1530 
Patscr. 2356/2 Popyll tree, sezplter. 1563 T. Gate Antidot. 
u.15 The Pople buddes must bee broused. 1740 Dadley 
Rec. Mlass. (1893) 1. 86 From thense..to a popel stump with 
a heap of stones about it. 1789 /dfd. (1894) 11. 318 Thence 
by Browns Line on Whitfords Land to a Popple Tree. 

Popple (p7pl), 54.2. Now Jocal. Forms: 5 
popil, -yl, -ylle, -ulle, 6 pople, Sc. poppill, 7— 
popple, (9 da/. poppel, Sc. papple). [Late ME. ; 
origin and etymology uncertain. 

A medieval Lat..Gr. Vocabulary quoted by Du Cange 
has ‘ fopudia, Avxves’; but althongh cockle is now placed 
in the genus Lychafs, it is very doubtful whether this 
is connected with popple. Cockle (cocle, kokkel) and popple 
(foppel) have the appearance of parallel forms with ex- 
change of consonants. On the other hand, this plant 
appears to have been sometimes included under the name 
popy ssee Torry 2), and conversely the name fofple is 
now in some districts esp. Cumherland and Yorkshire) 
applied to the corn poppy ; so that the names may possibly 
lave been originally related, pofi/ being a derivative either 
of fopt, popy, or of one of the Romanic representatives of 
fapaver. see Poppy. But further evidence is wanted.] 

1. = CockLe 56.1 1, i.e. the wild plant Lychoés 
‘or Agrostemma ) Githago,a well-known field weed. 

¢ 1425 Voc. in Wr.-Walcker 664/30 Hee lollinn:, populle. 
1483 Cath. Angel. 286/2 Popylle, g/th indeclinabile, /ed/rnm, 
nigella. 1538 Turner Libelins, Githago siue Nigcllastrom, 
.-herba illa procera, que in tritico flauescente enistit .. uul- 
zus appellat Coccle aut pople. 1853 Fraud. R. Agric. See. 
XIV. it. 304 It was difficult to find a sample-bag of wheat 
without papple. 1868 Atkinson Clrveland Gloss., Popple, 
the common Corn Cockle. 1877 NV. Hi". Linc. Gloss., Popple, 
corn-cockle. the seeds of which are difficult to separate 
from or ‘dress out’ of the grain when thrashed, 

b. Popple or cockle, being erroneously con- 
founded by early herbalists with AZge//a, and so 
with the /odeemz of Pliny and s¢zaza of the Vulgate, 
was taken metaphorically for the darnel or ‘ tares’ 
sown by the Ivil One among the wheat: see 
CocKE sé.l2, Darnec. 

a1s3z Mill. of Thorpe's Fram. in Foxe A. & Al, (1563) 
167/1 Vhy deceit whiche tlou hast learned of them that 
trauell to sowe popill among the wheate. @1568in Banna- 
tyne Poems (\lunter. Cl.) 220 ‘Thus weidit is the poppill fra 
the corne. 1644 Maxwe.. Prerog. Chr. Kings 72 It sprang 
not up till..that malicious one did sow popple among the 
good Wheat of Christ‘s field. 

2. Ixtended locally to other field weeds and their 
seeds; esp. the Corn Poppy, and Charlock. 

1855 Ropixson Whitby Gloss., Popple,the wild red poppy 
of the corn fields. (Soin Ang. Dial. Dict. Cumberland and 
Yorksh.) 1878 Cumdld. Gloss. Pref. 19 Brassica, the seeds 
of the tribe arecalled Popple. 1886 Britten & H. Plant-n., 
Popple..(2) Sinapis arucnsis, Cub. 

Popple (pe'p'!), 54.3 Also 4 pople. [Goes 
with Poppe v.] 

+1. A bubble such as rises and breaks in boiling 
water. Ods. 

a1350 St. Nicholas 268 in Horstm. Al/eng?. Leg. (1881) 
14 Hale and faire hir child scho fand, With be water poples 
him playand. 1530 Pa.scr. 256/2 Popple, suche as ryseth 
whan water or any lycour set(hJeth fast, dov///on. 

+b. ? A swelling or bulge like, or caused by, a 
bubble. Odés. 

1635 in Earl of Slirling's Ree. Roy. Lett. (1885) 11. 819 
He will mak a scheit of lead..more solide, less porie, and 
consequentlie more voyd of all cracks, holls, or popill. 

2, An act or condition of ‘ poppling’; a rolling 
or tossing of water in short tumultuous waves; 
a strong ripple. 

1875 Bucki.ann Log-dh. 80 If there is a bit of a popple at 
all, a big ship will lay rollmg about in the sea just like 
a half-tide rock. 1881 Crark Russet Ocean Free Lance 
I. v, 252 As we neared the bay the popple grew ugly enough 
todemand the closest vigilance. 1897 Daily News 27 Aug. 
3/1 There was a very nasty roll and popple on the sea. 

b. The agitation on the surface of a boiling 
liquid ; the sound of this. 

1889 Spectator 7 Dec. 805/1 Cowper [after he heard) that 
popple from the urn which showed it to be. .‘on the boil’. 

Popple (prp'l), v Also 4-6 (6- Sc.) pople, 
5-6 Sc. popule, 6 poppell. [Has the form of 
a frequentative of Pop v.1, but in sense 1 prob, an 
independent onomatopeeic formation, expressive of 


| sound and action. 
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Cf. MDu., Du. popelenw to 
murmur, babble; to quiver, throb; med.L. populare 
(Franck), fafellare (Kilian) to murmur; these 
refer mainly to the sound, while the Eng. word 
refers mainly to the action. ] 

1. zntr. To roll or tumble about, to flow in a 
tumbling interrupted manner, as water flowing 
from a spring or over a pebbly surface, or boiling, 
or agitated by a strong wind; to bubble up, boil 
up; to ripple; to toss to and fro in short waves. 

13-., @ 1400-50 [see fopfling below}. 1§13 DouGLas 
/Eneis i. ix. 69 Quhill brane, and ene, and blude all 
popillit out. /4/d. vi. v. 5 Popland and bullerand furth on 
athir hand. 1530 PatsGr. 662/2, I poppell up, as water dothe, 
or any other lycoure whan it boyleth faste on the fyre,.. 
Je bouillonne. 1675 Corton Scoffer Scoft 103 His Brains 
came poppling out like water. 1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 
u. tii. Prol., A little fount, Where water poplin springs. 
1818 Scott //rt. Vrd/. xviii, The bits o’ bonny waves that 
are poppling and plashing against the rocks. 1875 R. F. 
Burton Gorzila L. 11. 90 Small trembling waves poppled 
and frothed in mid-stream, where the fresh water met 
wind and tide. 1g0z Cornish Naéaralist Thames 10 The 
sound of waters dropping, poppling, splashing, trickling. 

b. To move to and fro, or up and down, when 
floating or immersed in rippling or boiling water. 
1sss W. WatremAN Fardie Facions xi. Q viij b, Rindles 
of Christalline watre. In whose botomes the grauelle, 
popleth like glisteryng golde. a@1z8zg Forny ?/7oc. 
Anglia, Popple,v. to tumble about with a quick motion, as 
dumplins, .. when the pot boils briskly, 1849 Blackw. 
Wag. LXVI. 562 We left them poppling up and down, like 
a cork, in the broken water. 1881 Prittiprs-Wottry Sfort 
in Crimea 322 ‘The birds are rattling and poppling down in 
the dark little forest pools. 

2. [app. freq. of Por v.l 2.] To make a con- 
tinuous popping or firing. 

1898 G. W. Stervens With Nitchener lo Khartum 8t 
The Maxims poppled away above them. 

Hence Po:ppling vé/, sb. and ppl. a. 

13.. £. £. Adit. P. C. 319 Pe pure poplande hourle 
playes on my heued. «@ 1400-so Alexander 1154 The 
wawes of be wilde see vpon be walle betyn, The pure popu- 
land perle passyd it vmbe. @ 1801 R. Gact Poems (1819) 9 
Upon the ear The popling Leven wimples clear. 1826 Hor. 
Smitn Jor frll (1838) 1. 6 The calm guggling and pop- 
pling of the waves as they were parted by the piles. 1854 
Hl. Mutter Sch. § Sch. xx. (1858) 440 A peculiar poppling 
noise, as if a thunder-shower was beating the surface with 
its multitudinous drops, rose around our boat. 1883 J. 
Tercuson in Blackw. d/ag. Aug. 248 The mother stirred 
the poppling porridge on the fire, 

+Poppling. Ods. rare—°. 
ING 3,] = Portar. 

1570 Levins J/anip. 136/26 A Poppling, popudus. 

Popply (pe‘pli), z.  [f. PorrLe 56.8+-y¥.] In 
a‘ poppling’ condition; broken, choppy, ripply. 

1889 P. H. Emerson Ang. /dyl/s 113 The popply water 
all streaked with foam, 1895 7@es 15 Mar. 8/2 As they 
passed the Duke’s Head hostelry and Alexander's boatyard 
soine popply water caused them to splash a little. r1go04 
Daily News 28 Mar. 12/2 Off the wall at Harrod’s .. the 
‘popply’ water somewhat discomposed the Oxford crew. 


Poppy (pepi), sb. Forms: a. 1 popaes, 
popes, popes, popei, popiz, 1-4 popi, 4-7 
popy, 5-6 popie, 6 poppi, 6 7 poppie, 5- poppy. 
B. 1 papoe3, papis, 5 papy, 6 pappy. [Early 
OE. poprz, papoez, app. repr. an earlier WGer. 
*papas, *popag, altered from *Japdav, -au, *popav, 
-au, ad. a popular L. *papav-um, *papau-um 
(whence OF. *favau, pavo), for 1. papaver, neut. 
poppy. The alteration may have taken place, after 
the ‘Yeutonic change of stress, by assimilation to 
the suffix -ag. As with that suffix, the ending was 
subseq. weakened to -7g (cf. ¢éadiz, moniz from 
audag, monag), giving the typical WSax. fofzz, 
whence ME. pofz, popy, mod. poppy, with doubled 
consonant expressing short vowel; cf. per2, pery, 
penny. (See Note below.)] 

I. 1. A plant (or flower) of the genus Japazer, 
comprising herbs of temperate and subtropical 


[f. PorpLe sé.) + 


.regions, having milky juice with narcotic properties, 


showy flowers with petals (usually four in number) 
of delicate texture and various colours (often be- 
coming ‘double’ in cultivation), and roundish 
capsules containing numerous small round seeds, 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. (O.\M.T.) 824 Popaver,popaez. ¢ 725 Cor= 
pus Gloss. 1516 Papaver, popei. lbid. 1621 Popaver, popes. 
a@800 Erfurt Gloss. 824 Papaver,papoes. c100c0 l/ric's 
Vocab. in Wr.-Wiilcker 134/33 Papauer, popiz. ¢ 1265 
Voc. Names Plants in Wr.-Wilcker 558/30 Astula regia, 
f., popi. 1390 Gower Conf. 11. 102 Popi, which berth the 
sed of slep. ¢1475 Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 787/11 Foc 
papaver,a papy. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. Ixxxt. 431 There 
be three sortes of Poppie..the first kind is white, and of the 
garden, the two other are blacke and wilde. 1597 GerarDr 
Tlerbal 1. \xviii. 296 Double blacke Poppie. Double white 
Poppie. 1697 Dryven Virg. Georg. 1. 115 Sleepy Poppies 
harmful Harvests yield. 1718 Prior Avowledge 72 The 
blushing poppy with a crimson bue. 1813 Str H. Davy 
Agric. Chem. (1814) 94 Many other substances besides the 
jutce of the poppy possess Narcotic properties. 1853 Hume 
PHREYS Coin-Coll, an. 2 Poppies were sacred to Ceres. 

b. Allusively. 

1641 Mitton Ch. Gove. v. Wks. 1851 IIT. 119 He little 
dreamt then that the weeding-hook of reformation would 
after two ages pluck up his glorious poppy from insulting 
over the good corne. @ 1683 Sipney Disc. Govt. i. xxiv. 


POPPY. 


(1704) 159 He..would certainly strike off the heads of the 
most eminent remaining Poppys. [Cf. Poppy-HEAD 1, 1650.) 

2. Rarely applied in ME. and déa/. to the Corn- 
cockle; also (with qualification) to the Corn Blue- 
bottle (see Alue poppy in 3); and [app. by associa- 
tion with Pop v1, Pop-] to plants whose corolla or 
calyx is inflated and ‘ popped” by children in sport, 
e.g. the Bladder Campion and Foxglove (see frothy 


poppy, spatling poppy, green poppy, in 3). (Britten 
& Holland Aug. Plani-n.) 

14-. Stockh. Med. MS. 200 Cokky! or popy or wyldsan- 
ogre, olin. c1440 Promp. Parv. 409/1 Popy, weed, papa- 
ver, codia,..nigella,.. git. 1886 Britten & Hottanp Eng. 
Plant-names, Poppy..3 Lychuis Githago (W. Cheshire). 


3. With qualifying words, applied to various 
species of Papaver or other genera of Papaveracex 
(rarely to plants of other orders: cf. 2). 


Black Poppy, a variety of the Os/uim Poppy, having 
pani flowers and dark seeds (cf. White Poppy); Blue 

oppy, (a) the Corn Bluebottle, Centaurea Cyanus 
(2obs.); (6) a blue-flowered species of A/econofpsis (Miller 
Plant-n. 1834); Californian Poppy, ‘ P/atystemon calt- 
Jornicus and the genus /schscholtzia’ (Ibid.); Corn, 
Field Poppy, the common wild poppy of cornfields, Pafa- 
ver Rheas, with bright scarlet flowers, or any other species 
growing in corn, as P. dudiums; Frothy Poppy, the 
Bladder Campion, Silene inflata; see FRotHy 1b; Gar- 
den Poppy, any species of Pafaver cultivated in gardens, 
esp. the Opium Poppy; Green Poppy, local name of the 
Foxglove, Digitalis purpurea; Horn-Poppy, Horned 
Poppy, any plant of the genus G/aucizm, distinguished by 
its long horn-like capsules; esp. G. /w/eu:n, a sea-shore 
plant with yellow flowers; Iceland Poppy, a variety of 
Papaver nudicaule: see IcELAND; Long-headed Poppy, 
P. dubium, a British species with long-shaped capsules; 
Mexican Poppy, 4*gemone mexicana or other species ; 
Opium Poppy, Papaver somuniferum,a species with white 
or light purple flowers; from the juice of the unripe cap- 
sules opium is obtained; Oriental Poppy, P. orientale, 
a common garden species, with very large deep red flowers; 
Prickly Poppy, Avgemone mexicana,a native of Mexico, 
now widely distributed in waste ground, with yellow or 
white flowers and prickly leaves and capsules; Red 
Poppy, the field poppy, Pasaver Kheas, or other species 
with red flowers ; Sea or Seaside Poppy, the common 
horned poppy, Glaucium luteum; Spatling Poppy = 
Frothy Poppy; Spring Poppy = Prickly Poppy; Tree 
Poppy, a Californian poppy, Dendromecon rigidum, with 
yellow flowers, remarkable for its shrubby growth; Welsh 
or Cambrian Poppy, Aleconofpsis canibrica: see quot.; 
White Poppy, a variety of the Opiui Poppy, having 
white flowers and seeds (cf. Black Poppy); Wild Poppy, 
(a) the field poppy, Papaver Rheas, or other wild species ; 
+(6) Bastard Wild Poppy = Prickly Poppy; Yellow 
Poppy, any species of Pafaver or allied genus with yellow 
flowers; sfec. the common Horned Poppy. 

14.. Synon. Herbarum (MS. Harl. 3388 If. 229), Anglice 
*bleu popi vel carl3 vel langwort..crescit inter frumentum 
et alia blada et dicitur iacintus quiaassimilatur cuidam lapidi 
qui sic vocatur. 1671 Sacmon Syx. Wed. 11. xxii. 416 *Corn- 
Poppy, it is Narcotick, allays Pain, is used in Feavers. 1865 
Gosse Land & Sea (1874) 115 Except the corn poppy, this 
{the pimpernel] is said to be the only scarlet flower we have. 
1863 Hocc & Jounson IWVild Fl. Gt Brit. Il. Pl. 147 
Papaver Rhzwas. *Field Poppy. 1866 Treas. Bot. 842 The 
Field Poppy, Plapaver] Rheas, one of the most brilliant of 
our wild plants. 1577 B. Gooce /eresbach’s Hush. (1586) 
58 *Garden Poppy..is thought best to grow where olde 
stalkes haue been burnt. 1699 Evetyn Acetarta 74 To these 
add the Viola Matronalis,..nay the *Green Popy, by most 
accounted among the deadly Poysons. 1548 TurNER Vames 
of tHerbs, Papauer corniculatum ..is called .. in englishe 
*horned poppy or yealow poppy. 1731-3 MiLter Gard. 
Dict. s.v. Glaucium, Horned Poppy, .. having Husks 
resembling Horns. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. III. 1. 
215 The horned poppies’ blossoms shone Upon a shingle- 
bank. 1863 Sowvrdy’s Eng. Bot. 1. 84 Papaver somui- 
Jerum Sleepbearing Poppy, Garden Poppy, White Poppy, 
*Opium Poppy. 1760 J. Lee /xtrod. Bot. App. 323 Poppy, 
*Prickly, Argemone. c1450 Alphita( Anecd. Oxon.) 134 
Papauer rubeum..gall. rougerole, ang’. *redpopy. 1578 
Lyte Dedoens 1. |xxxii. 433 Shere be two sortes of red 
Poppie, or Cornerose, the greatand thesmall. 1876 HarLey 
Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 738 The Red Poppy is found in corn- 
fields and on roadsides throughout Europe. 1597 GERARDE 
Herbal u. \xviii. § 4. 295 Called..in English *sea Poppie, 
and horned Poppie. /6id. ccxiv. 551 Behen albunt,..of 
some... called Ocymastrum, and Papauer spumeum, 
which I have Englished *Spatling Poppie...In English 
Spatling Poppie, frothe Poppie, and white Ben. 1760 
J. Lee /utrod, Bot. App. 323 Poppy, Spatling, Cucubalus. 
1866 Treas. Bot. 392 Dendromecon, literally *Tree Poppy, 
1s a most appropriate name, tle plant having all the aspect 
and character of the poppy tribe, combined with a woody 
stem and branches. /6id. 727 Al{econapsis] cambrica, the 
*Welsh Poppy, a native of Wales, Devonshire, North 
Britain, and the North of Ireland. ¢ 1000 Sax. Leechd. 1, 
156 Popiz..dat grecas moecorias & romane papauer album 
nemnad & engle *hwit popig hatad. c14s0 Alphita 
(Anecd. Oxon.) 134 Papauer album..citius semen coconi- 
diuin appellatur ang®. whatpopy. 1876 Hartey A/azt. Med, 
(ed. 6) 739 White Poppy is now cultivated in the plains of 
India. ¢1265 Voc. Names Plants in Wr.-Wiilcker 559/11 
Alimonis, ,* wilde popi. 14.. Stockh. Med. MS. 212Wylde 
popy, pafanard. 1548 *Yealow poppy [see horned poppy 
above]. 1871 R. Exits Catndlus ee 200 White as parthe- 
nice, beyond Yellow poppy to gaze on, 

4. The plant or its extract used in pharmacy. 

1604 SHaxs. O2h, 11, ili. 330 Not Poppy, nor Mandragora, 

Nor all the drowsie Syriups of the world Shall euer medi- 
cine thee to that sweete sleepe. 1621-3 MippLeton & 

Row ry Chanyeling 1. i. 150 A little poppy, sir, were good 

10 cause you sleep, 1804 Med. Frii. XII. 41 We prepared 

the extract from a..quantity of poppy by decoction. 

5. fig. or in allusive use, with reference to the 
narcotic or sleep-inducing qualities of the plant. 


| 


| knowing that she harboureth .. A secret Poppy, and a sens- 
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1591 SyivesteR Dz Bartas 1. v. 248 The Cramp-Fish, 


less Winter, Be-numming al] that dare too-neer her venter. 
1637 Cartwricut Royal S/ave ut. iv, E’renight shed Poppy 
twice o're th’ weary’d world. @ 1790 Warton Ode to Sleep 
i, On this my pensive pillow, gentle sleep! Descend,..And 
place thy crown of poppies on my breast. 1847 Emerson 
Repr. Alen, Uses Gt. Afen, Nature. .wherever she mars her 
creature .. lays her poppies plentifully on the bruise. 

6. The bright scarlet colour of the common field 
poppy or other species. 

1796 H. Hunter tr. St..-Péerre’s Stud. Nat. (1799) 1. 523 
The nearer you approach to this.., the more lively and gay 
are the colours. You will have in succession the poppy, 
the orange, the yellow, the lemon, the sulphur, the white. 


II. 7. =Popry-vHEAD 2. [It is uncertain whether 
this is the same word, but the forms are the same. 
Conjectures of its identity with F. pozpcée, * babie, 
puppet, or bable’ (Cotgr.), or derivation from 


Eng. poppet, puppet, appear to have no foundation. ] 

1429 Rec. St. Mary at Hill 71 Also payd to Serle for 
makyng of pe newe porche. .x marces, Also payd fora papye 
..ijS. 1512-13 /déd. 282 Paid for makyng of iij Mennys 
pewys, for the popeys & other stuff xx s. 1844 Ecclesiologist 
III. 153 In the Nave the seats terminate in square standards, 
but under the tower in poppies. 1875 Parker Gloss. Archit., 
Poppie, Poppy, Poppy-head,..an elevated ornament often 
used on the tops of the upright ends, or elbows, which 
terminate seats, &c., in churches. 

IIL. 8. attrib. and Combs, as foppy-bed, + -boll 
(Botu sb.1 3), family, flower, -garland, -juice, 
-leaf, plain, rain (cf. 5), -syriup, -wreath; instru- 
mental, as poppy-bordered, -crowned, -haunted, 
-sprinkled adjs.; similative, as poppy-crinesom, 
-pink, -red adjs. and sbs.; poppy anemone, 
A. coronaria, with poppy-like flowers of various 
colours; poppy-bee, a kind of upholsterer-bee 
(Anthocopa papaveris) which lines its cells with 
the petals of poppies; poppy-colour, a bright 
scarlet ; so poppy-coloured a.; + poppy-grain, 
a seed of the poppy; formerly used as a minute 
measure of length (= Porpy-sEED 2; cf. BARLEY- 
CORN 3); poppy-mallow, the N. American malva- 
ceous genus Cad/irhoe, having poppy-like flowers; 
poppy-oil, an oil obtained from the seeds of the 
opium poppy ; also, a similar oil from the seeds of 
other species; poppy tea, an imaginary liquor 
made by infusion of poppies; poppy-tree = free 
poppy (see 3) (Miller Plant-n. 1884); poppy- 
water, a soporific drink made from poppies (also 
Jjig.). Also Poppy-HEAD, -SEED, -WORT, 

1866 7eas. Bot. 65 The *Poppy Anemone, A. corouaria, 
. bas. .large flowers,..very variable incolour. 1896 Westnz. 
Gaz. July 1/1 Tbe mass of vivid colour in the costumes 
reminded one of a *poppybed. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury 
i. 67/2 This Seed-Pod fof the Poppy] by all Florists is 
termed a *Poppy Bolle. 1815 J. Smitn Panorama Sc. & 
Art II. 542 The “poppy, cherry, rose, and flesh colours, are 
given to silk by means of carthamus. 1889 Daily News 
12 Nov. 3/1 An accordion skirt of *poppy-coloured silk. 
1898 G. B. Suaw Plays Il. You never can tell 308 The 
Columbine’s petticoats are .. golden orange and *poppy 
crimson. 1903 Blackw. Mag. May 671 The *poppy-crowned 
king of sleep. 1866 7veas. Bot. 1108 In the plants of the 
*poppy family. 1697 DryDEeNn Virg. Georg. 1V. 196 Some- 
times white Lillies did their Leaves afford, With wholsom 
*Poppy-flow’rs to mend his homely Board. 1717 Fenton 
Florelio Poems 27 Nor *Poppy-Garlands give the Nymph 
Repose. 1656 W. D. tr. Comenius’ Gate Lat. Unt. § 524 
Tbe measures of distances are thus; four *poppy-graines 
make one barley-corn. 1853 Kincstey //yfatia xxvi, The 
same who made wine made *poppy-juice. 1700 DryDEN 
Amaryllis 64,1 try’d th’infallible prophetick way A *poppy- 
leaf upon my palm to lay. 1825 J. NicHotson Oferat. 
Mechanic 735 To give a drying quality to *Poppy Oil. 
1859 Gutitck & Times Paint. 206 Poppy oil.. has the 
reputation of keeping its colour better than linseed. 1896 
Daily News 18 July 6/3 Deep *poppy-pink geraniums. 
1844 Mrs. Browninc Drama of Exile 467 We call your 
thoughts home... To the *poppy-plains. 1708 OzeLL tr. 
Boileau's Lutrin 35 Morpheus pours continual *Poppy 
Rain. 183x Brewster Uftics xxiv. 286 A very brilliant 
*“poppy-red. a 1845 Hoop Serenade iv, Is no *poppy-syrup 
nigh? 1709-10 STEELE Tatler No. 118 P 4 Several warm 
Liquors made of the Waters of Lethe, with very good 
*Poppy Tea. 1682 N. O. Botlean’s Lutrin uu. 202 And 
Sleep drop't *Poppy-water on her Brows. 1765 GotpsM. 
New Sintile 36 No poppy-water half so good; For let folks 
only get a touch, Its soporific virtue's such,.. Tbat quickly 
they begin to snore. 

[Wote. Beside It. Japaucro, Pr. papaver, paver, Walloon 
pavoir, the Latin Japaver has come down in various 
anomalous forms; viz. OF. gavo (12th c.), now faved, in 
Berry dial. pafou:—L. type "Japau-um, “papav-umy; Pg. 
Papoula, Sardinian fabanle:—L. *papaula, *papavula. 
OF. had also pofelure, Milanese pdpola (Lodi pémpola), 
Pavia Jopolén, Como fofolaxa poppy, pointing to a L. 
type *fapula, *popula.) 

Poppy, a. collog. rare. [f. Por sb.) or v.1+-y.] 
Characterized by popping or exploding. 

1894 Kiptinc Fungle Bk. 195 Watch the little poppy shells 
drop down into the tree tops. 

Poppych, obs. form of PorisuH. 

Po'ppycock. U.S. slang. 
bish’, ‘humbug’. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 17 July 4/1 All what you see about me 
hein’ drunk was poppycock. 1892 Nation (N.Y.) 24 Nov. 
386/1 Their wails were all what the boys call ‘ poppycock ’. 


Po'ppy-hea‘d. 
1. The capsule of the poppy. Also a/trib, 
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Nonsense, ‘rub- | 


POPULACY, 


1s8s Hicins Funius’ Nomencl. 112/2 The scuerall places 
wherein the seedes doe lye, as may be seene in poppie 
heades. 1650 R.Stapyiton Strada's Low C. Warres.. 14 
He [Death] cropt the heads of Nations, as Tarquin struk off 
the Poppy-heads. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed 4) II, 
Poppy-hcad fomentations. 1896 A//butt’s Syst. Med. 1. 435 
Made with decoction of boiling poppy-heads. 

2. Arck. An omamental finial, often richly 
carved, at the top of the cnd of a seat in a church. 
Also attr76, [See remark in Poppy 56. 7.] 

1839 Hints Eccl, Antig., (Camb. Camden Soc.) 8 St. An- 
drew's, Histon..viii. Ornaments, &c...8. Poppy Heads. 
1841 C, ANDERSON Aue. Models 129 ‘These seats have the 
ends usually ornamented, sometiines with raised ends, which 
are called poppy-heads. 1875 J.C. Cox Ch. Derbysh. 1. 
202 The poppy-head ends.. carved in the fleur-de-lis 
pattern, 1904 T. H. Lonorietp in Athenvum g Apr. 473/3 
Many remains of poppybead bench-ends and benches. 

Po-ppy-seed. 

1. The, or a, seed of the poppy. 

c1420 Pallad. on f/usb. 111. 579 Now popy seed in grounde 
is good to throwe. 1712 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs 1. 149 A 
cold oil is drawn from White-Poppy Seeds. 1899 Al/butt's 
Syst. Med. V1. 315 Swellings, varying in size from a poppy- 
seed to a pea. 

b. fig. (Cf. Poppy sé. 5.) 

1640 /:rotomania 40 The eyes of his soule are brought 
asleep by the Poppy seed of Inconsideration and Care- 
lesnesse. 

+2. Formerly used as a measure of length, vary- 


ing from 34; to 345 of an inch. (Cf. BARLEY-CORN 3.) 

16838 R. Hotme Armoury un. ili. 136/2 Barly Corn, is the 
length of 4 Poppy seeds, and 3 Corns make an Inch. 1729 
SnELvocKE Artillery 1. 76 The Bailey-corn (the fourth part 
of an Inch) is subdivided into 5 Poppy Seeds. 

3. Comb. 

1897 Althutt’s Syst, Aled. 1V. 832 A peculiar sitall poppy- 
seed-like growth. 

Poppywort (pp:piwsit). [f. Poppy 5d. + 
Worrt.J a. Lindley’s name for plants of the N. O. 
Papaveracezx. bd. Satin Popftywort, a name for 
Meconopsis '\Wallichiana (Miller Plant-names). 

1846 LinpLeyY Veg. Kingd. 430 Papaveracez...Poppy- 
worts. /éid., Bernhardi..denies that true Poppyworts are 
universally lactescent plants. 1882 Garden 15 July 39/1 
This Poppywort may well be reckoned amongst the best of 
the hardy plants introduced of late years. ; 

Pops, a name in Barbados of Physalis angulata : 
see Pup sb.1 4. 

Po'p-shop. sug. [f. Por vl 7 + Suop sé.] 
A pawnbroker’s shop. Also a¢trib. 

1772 Town §& C. Alag. 73 The Pop-shop was ready for 
pledges, the gin-shop was ready for the money lent upon 
them. 1846 Lytron Lucretia 1. xvi, I might have been 
wicked enough to let it go with the rest to the pop-shop. 
1898 Hume //agar iii. 54 Rosa... might pawn it,..so 
sent a printed slip to all the pop-shops in London. | 

Po'psy. (app. a kind of nursery extension of 
Pop s6.4, with dim. ending: cf. Bet, Betsy, Nan, 
Nancy, Topsy.] An endearing appellation for a 
girl. Also popsy-wopsy. 

1862 Pippins & Pies g This I'm bound to say: that four 
sweeter lovelier_popsies, never blessed fetc.]. 1887 E. J. 
Goopman Too Curious ix, Now go along like a good little 
popsy-wopsy, and don’t cry to sit up. 1896 /d/er Mar. 
278/1 All right, my popsy-wopsy. 7 

+ Populable, a. Obs. rare—°. [ad. L. popula- 
bilis, {. popular? : see POPULATE v.1 and -ABLE.] 

1623 CockERAM, Populable, which may be destroyed. 

Populace (pppizlés). [a. F. populace (16th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. It. popolaccto, popolazzo ‘the 
grosse, base, vile, common people, rifraffe people 
(Florio), f. popolo (:—L. popzlus PEOPLE) + pejora- 
tive suffix -accio, -azzo:—L. -aceus.] The mass of 
the people of a community, as distinguished from 
the titled, wealthy, or educated classes ; the com- 
mon people ; ézvédiously, the mob, the rabble. 

1572 Sir T. Smirn in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. wi. ILI. 378 
The unruly malice and sworde of tbe raging ‘populace. 
x60x DaniEt Civ. Wars (1609) vu. Ixxvii, T’accommodate, 
And calme the Peeres, and please the Populasse. c¢ 1645 
Howe e Leféf. (1688) III. 415 "Tis the Populass only, who 
see no further than the Rind of Things. "ea LER OME 
Russia 11. 141, 1 spit upon all the others. God bless the 
Populace. 1785 Burns Cotter’s Sat. Nigh? xx, A virtuous 
populace may rise the while, And stand a wall of fire around 
their much-lov'd Isle. 1792 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life 
§ Writ, (1832) 11. 191 Thank God, we have no populace in 
America. 182x Byron Two Foscari v.i.259 The people !— 
There’s no people, you well know it,.. There is_a populace, 
perhaps, whose looks May shame you. 1892 Lp. Lytton 
King Poppy viii, And, being but the Populace, presumes 
‘To call itself the People. 

b. poet. A multitude, crowd, throng. vare. 

1871 R. Extis Catullus \xiii. 65 With a throng about the 
portal, with a populace in tbe gate. 

G. fig. ‘ 

1742 Younc Nt. Th. 1. 124 Queen lilies! and ye painted 
populace ! Who dwell in fields, and lead ambrosial lives. 
1807-8 W. Irvine Sa/mag. xx, The turtle-dove, the timid 
fawn, the soft-eyed gazelle, and all the rural populace who 
joy in the sequestered haunts of nature, 

+ Populacy (pp'pizlasi). Obs. 
tion from PoPULACE: see -acy.] 

1. The order ofthe common people; = POPULACE. 

1613 T. Goowin Rom, Antig, (1625) 29 The third order, or 
degree in the Romane Common-wealtb was Populus, the 
populacy, or Commone. 1644 [H. Parker] us Pop. 59 
Disputes between the optimacy and populacy. 1700 AsTRY 
tr. Saavedra-Faxardo 11. 356 In Peace, Nobility is dis 


a 


[irreg. forma- 


POPULAR. 


tinguisht from Populacy. 1721 Stryre Eccl, Mem. III. 
App. xx. 59 To obtain the favour of the populacy by 
feigned pretences of bloud. a 1834 Cotertpce wVoles ¥ 
Lect. (1849) 1. 305 The only predilection... sbows itself in 
his contempt of mobs and the populacy. 

fiz. 1640 Gaupex Love of Truth (1641) 11 The populacy 
of affections or passions are regular, and subject to the 
rule, and soveraignety of reason. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety 
vi. 27 Or..let in the whole populacy of sin upon the soul. 

2. = PoPULOUSNESS. 

1613-18 DaNteL Coll. Hist, Eng. (1626) 8 The vicinage, 
and innumerous populacie of that Nation {the Saxons]. 
1679 Penn Addr. Prot. 1. vi. 197 Increasing the Trade, 
Populacy and Wealtb of this Kingdom. 1725 Ways Inhab, 
Delaware to decome Rich 2 Means in pursuit whereof we 
inay. become rich..’Tis not Populacy only. 

3. Popular government, or a popular govern- 
ment ; also, a state so governed; democracy. 

1632 H. Seite Augustus 22 They had naturally, and 
almost insensibly falne from a Monarchy, to a Populacy, or 
Democracy. 1679 Petter JModer. Ch. Eng. (1843) 193 
Such democracy and populacy as is held in the Independent 
and Presbyterian party. 

. = PoruLrarity 4. rare. 

1687 in Mazd. Coll, 4 Fas. [1 (O. U.S.) 189 Men, who are 
led by populacy, wbich ts the Fool's Paradise, but the wise 
men’s scorn. 

Popular (pp'pizlis\, a. (sb.) Forms: 3-7 
populer, 6 Sc. -air, 7 -are, 6- popular. fad. L. 
popular-is adj. belonging to the people, f. popi/-us 
people. So OF. fopuleir, -ere, F. populaire.) 

1. Law, Affecting, concerning, or open to all 
or any of the people; public; esp. in action fopular. 

1490 Act 4 Hen, VII, ¢ 20 Accions populers in divers 
cases have ben ordeigned by many gode actes and statutes. 
1579 Expos. Termes Law, Accton populer, is an accion 
which is geeuen vppon the breach of some Penal statute, 
which. ,euery man that wyll may sue for hin selfe, and the 
Queene, by information, or otherwise,..& because that this 
action is not geeuen to one man specyally but generally to 
the Queenes people that wyll sue, it is called an actyon 
pou t58r Lauparpe Arve, wu. ii. (1588) 132, I have 

nowen it doubted, whether the Suertie of the good abearing 
(commanded upon complaint) may be released by any speciall 
person or no: because it se»meth more popular, then the 
Suertie of the Peace. 1766 Beackstone Comme. IL, xxix. 
437- 18972 IWharton's Law Lex. (ed. 5), Popular action, 
brought by one of the public to recover some penalty given 
by statute to any one who chooses to sue for it. 


2. Of, pertaining to, or consisting of the common 
people, or the people as a whole as distinguished 
from any particular class; constituted or carried 


on by the people. 

1548 W. Titomas in Strype Eccl. Jem. U1. App. S. 66 
What popular estate can be read, that hath thirty years 
togetber eschewed sects, sedition and commotions? —1579- 
80 NortH Plutarch (1676) 230 Timoleon..did by this means 
stablish a free State and Popular Government. 1671 Mui tox 
Samson 16 Retiring from the popular noise, I seek This 
unfrequented place to find some ease. 1761 Hume //ist. 
Eng. MI. liv.170 Popular tumults were not disagrecable to 
them. 1833 Atison //ist, Europe (1847) I. vat § 1. 269 
The Legislative Assembly affords the first example,.. in 
modern Evrope, of the effects of a completely popular elec- 
tion. 1888 Bryce Amer. Comm. I. Ixix. 541 From 1824 
till 1840, nominations irregularly made by State legislatures 
and popular meetings. 

+b. Of lowly birth; belonging to the com- 
monalty or populace; plebeian. Oés. 

¢ 3555 FlarpsrieLp Divorce len. V7 (Camden) 42 More 
..than when it is granted toany popular or common person. 
1600 E. Brount tr. Conestaygio 118 llim they sent being a 
popular man. 1640 T. Pierse in //orti Carol., Kosa 
altera, A drop of Royall blood is dearer farre Than a whole 
Ocean of the popular, 69x Norris /’vac¢. Disc. 87 This is 
.. the Measure that all Popular Spirits do go by, and the 
Wisest can har#ly refrain it. 

+e. Having characteristics attributed to the 
common people; low, vulgar, plebeian. Ods, 

1599 B. Jonson #u. Man out of fuut. 1. i, Such as 
flourish in the spring of the fashion, and are least popular. 
1603 Forio Montaigne (1632) 624 It isa custome of popular 
or base men to call for minstrels or singers at feasts. a 1635 
Naunton Fragm, Reg. (Arb.) 22 Had the House been freed 
of half a dozen of popular and discontented persons. 

+ 3. Full of people; populous; crowded. Ods. 

1568 Parke tr. S/endosa’s /list, China 13 These two 
prouinces, which are two of the mehtiest, and most popu- 
larst of people. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. wit. 184 
How doth the popular City sit solitary? @ 1699 Kirkton 
Ch. [Tist. (1817) 215 The most popular part of Scotland. 
19727 Philip Quarll 47 Oppression and Usury, and all the 
Evils that attend this popular World. 

4, Intended for or suited to ordinary people. 
a. Adapted to the understanding or taste of or- 
dinary people, ‘ understanded of the people’. 

1573 G, Harvey Letier-6k, (Camden) 11 In philosophical 
disputations to give popular and plausible theams. 1759 
Fraxkuin £ss. Wks. 1840 III, 183 All he said was in popu- 
lar language. 1849 MacauLay //ést, Eng. vi. 11. 109 every 
question. .was debated, sometimes in a popular style whicb 
boys and women could comprehend. 1872 (Aug.) Long- 
mans’ List Works 8 Miscellaneous Works and Popular 
Metaphysics. /éfd. 12 Natural History and Popnlar Science. 

b. Adapted to the means of ordinary people ; 
low, moderate (in price). 

1859 /dlustr. Lond, News 2 July 11/2 The Monday Popu- 
lar Concert .. was the last of the series for this season. 
1goz Encycl. Brit. XX1X. 751/2 After the foundation of 
the Popular Concerts in 1859... he (Joachim) played there 
regularly in the latter part of the season. JV/od. All seats 
at popular prices. <A popular concert will be given. 


+5. a. Studious of, or designed to gain, the 
Vo. VII. 


1 L223) 


favour of the common people. b. Attached or 
devoted to the cause of the people (as opposed to 
the nobility, etc.). Ods. 


1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1395) 874 Diuers were of opinion, 
that he {Caius Gracchus) was more popular, and desirous of 
the common peoples good will and favour, then his brother 
had bene before him. 1622 Bacon Hew. l’//, 165 Tbe lord 
Avdley..a Noble-man of an ancient Family, but vnquiet 
and popular,..came in tothem |rebels}. 1701 SwiFt Contes/s 
Nobles & Com, Athens §& Rome iii, The practices of popular 
and ambitious men, 177: Gotpsm. Aitst. Eng. 1. 204 Vhe 
first acts of an usurper are always popular. 

G. Finding favour with or approved by the people; 
liked, beloved, or admired by the people, or by 
people generally ; favourite, acceptable, pleasing. 

1608 Cuarman Byron's Conspir. 11.1. Plays 1873 II. 205 He 
is a foole that keepes them with more care, Then they keepe 
him, safe, rich, and populare. 1623 Cockeram, Poplar, in 
great fauour with the common people, 1710 J'atler No. 190 
?4 This..will make me more popular among my De- 
pendants. 1812 Kelfetonist 24 The popular Preachers,— 
men of high renown, 1883 .anch. Guard. 22 Oct. 5 4 
When the bashful bard had commiited his verses to print 
they soon became popular. 

7. Prevalent or current among, or accepted by, 
the people generally; common, general; + (of 
sickness) epidemic (o0ds.). ‘ 

1603 FLorto Montaigne (1632) 432, I remember a popular 
sickenesse, which some yeares since, greatly troubled the 
townes about mee. 1616 13. Jonson Dewil fs an Ass 1. iii, 
Sir, that’s a popular error, deceiues many. 1651 JER. 
Yaytor Serm. for Vear it. xxvi 329 Does not God plant 
remedies there where the discases are most popular? 
1727-4: CnamBers Cycl., Popular errors, are sucb as people 
imbibe from one another, by custom, education, and tradi- 
tion, 31803 Ved. Jrul. 1X. 422 In all popular diseases 
prostration of strengtb forbids its repetition. 1875 Jowett 
Pla‘o (ed. 2) I. 241 A popular apborism of modern times. 

U.S. dial. or slang. a. Conceited. b. Good. 

1848 Lowe.t Figlow 7. Poems 1890 II. 43 Ile see a 
cruetin Sarjunt a struttin round as popler as a hen with 
1chicking. 1884 Sat, Nev. 8 Nov. 590/2 New York restau- 
rant...°I don’t call this very popular pie’. They have come 
..to take popular quite gravely and sincerely as a synonym 
for good. 

9. farasynth. comb., as popular-priced, -shaped. 

1902 Daily Chron, 23 Dec. 2/7 Whe directors had resolved 
to prodnce popular-priced cycles. 1902 I’estiu. Gaz. 
20 Mar. 3/2 The popular-shaped flounce. 

B. adsol. or as sb. (from sense 2). 

ta. In collective sense (with /ke or other 
demonstr. adj. ; cf. she public): The commonalty, 
the populace. Oés. 

1552 Lyxprsay J/onarche 4966 Ane holy exemplair Tyll 
ws, thy pure lawid commoun populair. @ 1577 Sir I. Saatn 
Commu. Eng, (1633) 5 The rule or the usurping of the 
popular, or rascall or viler sort. @1578 |see Porvcarv]. 
1633 J. Done //ist, Septuagint 19 All the rest of the 
Populer.. he instituted as Colonies. 

+b. sb. pl. /opfzlars, the common people, the 
commons. Sometimes rendering L. populares, the 
plebeians (as opp. to the falricians . Obs. 

1579 FeNton Gurccéard, (1618 28 He confirmed with gifts, 
.. tbe courage and intention of Iohn Lewis de Fiesguo 
..and many other gentlemen and populars. 1600 W. Wat- 
son Decacordon (1602) 319 Together with all the populars 
of enery Prince in Ghnacndome. 1610 FIEALEY J ives’ Comin. 
S!. Ang. Citie of God (1620) 77 The newes of his death 
stirred vp both Patricians and Populars to ioy and mirth. 

e. Short for fopular concert: cf. Por sb.4 

1885 Rusktn Pleasures Eng. 139.1 suppose her presence 
at a Morning Popular is as little anticipated as desired. 
1885, Boston (Mass.) Frail. 18 May 3/3 Music Hall Populars. 

Ifence + Popular v. /ras., to people, populate; 
Po'pularish az.; Po'‘pularism. 

1588 Parke tr. Senduza’s List. China 181 There was but 
a quarter of a league distant one towne from an other, and 
.. in all the Prouinces of the Kingdome, it is *populared in 
the sane order. /drd. 374 Yet are they populared with 
much people. 1824 J. Witson in Blackw. A/ag. XV. 721 
Lutter-brodt, as the Germans call it in their superb and 
now “popularish dialect. 1888 Sat. Nev. 20 Oct. 466/2 
The “*popularisms of ‘ pallis’, ‘linning’, ‘cushing’,.. heard 
in London streets as corruptions and vulgarisms, 

Po'pularist. [f. prec. +-1st.} a. A democrat. 
b. = PoruList 2. Also attrib. 

1890 Vimes 22 Feb. 1/1 Even in Alsace-Lorraine one 
Socialist has been returned, while the Democrat or 
Popularist party has again been restored to life in the persons 
of two members, 1895 19¢/t Cent, Sept. 526 There she finds 
two sorts of women: if I am allowed to use two Russiznisms, 
she finds the ‘careerist’, and the ‘ popularist *. 

Popularity (pepisleriti). [ad. F. popularité 
(igth c. in Iatz.-Darm.) populace, popular bear- 
ing, popularity, ad. L. fopularitas fellow-citizen- 
ship, popular bearing, in late L. population, f. 
popularis PopULAR: see -ITY.] 

+1. Popular or democratic government. Ods. 

1548 W. Tuomas in Strype Zecl. Ment. 11. App. S.65 The 
Swizzers, that destroyed their gentlemen in a day and that 
now glory most in their popularity. 1632 C. Downixe Sé. 
Eccles, Kingd. (1634) 24 An Aristocracie cannot be immedi- 
ately dissolved, either into a tyranny or a_ tumultuous 
popularity. x170x1 Swirt Contests Nobles & Com. Athens 
% Rome v, Ina very few years we have made mighty leaps 
from prerogative heighths into the depths of popularity. 

+2. The principle of popular or democratic 
government ; democracy. Oés. 

1574 Wuitcirt Def Aunsw. To Rdr. aiv, Contempt of 
magistrates, popularitie, Anabaptistrie and sundrie other 
pernicious and pestilent errors. @ 1648 Lp. Hersert //en. 


POPULARIZER. 


VIIf (1683) 166 He taught, All goods should be Common ; 
and diuers otber Articles tending to Popularity. 1689 
D. Granvitte Let/, (Surtees, No. 37) 71 The contagion of 
the age, the spirit of popularity and republicanisme. 

+3. a. The action or practice of courting, or 
trying to wiv, popular favour. Ods. 

1597-8 Bacon Ess., Followers & Frienals (Arb.) 34 So it 
be witbout too much pompe or popularitie. 1690 Norris 
Beatitudes (1692) 240 A very laudable affectation of Popu- 
larity,..to engage men's affections to our Persons. 1€97 
Cotuier Ess. Mor. Sudz. 11. (1703) 71 Popularity is a court- 
ing the favour of the people by undue practices. @1715 
Burnet Own Time an. 1664 (1823) 1. 355 He said, there was 
sucb a remissness, and so much popularity appeared upon 
all occasions, that..it would be impossible to preserve tbe 
cburch. 

+b. f/. Popular arts or practices. Obs. rare". 

1597 Bacon Coulers Good & Evill Ess. (Arb.) 138 It may 
be represented also by coulers, popularities and circum. 
stances, which are of such force, as they sway the ordinarie 
iudgement. 

4, The fact or condition of being approved, 
beloved, or admired by the people, or by many 
people ; favour or acceptance with the people. 

160x Hotctanp Péray HH. 526 At the next election of Magis- 
trates, his popularitie gained him a Consulship. 1673 £sse2x 
Pafers (Camden) I. 77 Tbey have no man of eminent popu- 
laritie to head them. 1780 Dextuam Princ. Legis. xvii. 
§ 22 By popularity is meant the property of being accept- 
able or rather not unacceptable to the bulk of the people. 
1841 D'Israett Aven, Lit, (1867) 540 Numerous editions 
of these poems confirm their popularity. 1882 A.W. Warp 
Diekens i..17 He had found the way short from obscurity 
to the dazzling light of popularity. 

+5. Vulgarity in speech. rare—!. 

1599 B. Jonson Fv. Man out of Hum. u.i, This gatlant, 
labouring to avoid popularity, falls into a habit of affecta- 
tion, ten tbousand times hatefuller than tbe former. 

+6. = PopuLace. Cés. 

1632 C. Dowsine St. Eccles. Aiugd. (1634) 18 That was 
approved and received by many of the popularity for a 
happie equality. 1715 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 1. Pref. 
65 To curry Favour with the vulgar Popularity. 1771 
LeckomsBe //ist. Print. 119 |He] incensed the popularity 
of london, as in a common cause. 

+7. = Porvlousness. Obs. rare. 

1654 Ik. Jonxson Wonder wrkg. Provid. (1867) 212 The 
last Church that compleated the number of 30. was gathered 
at Boston, by reason of the popularity thereof. 1720 Baruam 
Barreuness Eng. i, Of the antediluvian world, and its 
popularity before tbe flood. 

8. Comb., as pofpularity-hunting, -monger. 

1843 TuackeEray /7'sk Sk. Bk. v, A courtly popularity. 
hunting air, 1846 Mrs. Gore Fug. Char. (1852) 10 One of 
the most accredited popularity-mongers of society. 1875 
Jas. Graxt One of the 600 1, The sly broad-brims and 
popularity-hunters of the Peace Society. 

Popularization (pp:pilirsizéfon). [f. Poru- 
LARIZE + -ATION. So F. popularisation.} ‘The 
action of popularizing or fact of being popularized, 
in various senses: see the verb. 

1797 W. Taytor in WWonthly Rev. XXII. 546 The popular- 
ization of the measure. 1801 — in .Vonthly Mag. XI. 301 
The popularization of those .. doctrines. 1860 Maksu 
Eng. Lang. 449 The universality of literature, its general 
popularization (S the press, 1866 Sat. Rez. 21 Apr. 457/2 
An advance..towards the popularization of the constitu- 
encivs. 1887 Saintseury //ist, Elizab. Lit, xii. (1890) 453 
The popularisation of the pamphlet led tbe way to period.cal 
writing. 

Popularize (pepisélaraiz), v. [f. Poputar + 
-IZE. So F. populariser (1793 in Dict. Acad.).] 

+1. intr. To act popularly ; to court popular 


favour. Ols. rare—", 

1593 G. Harvey Pierce’s Super. 111 Some Popes haue 
bene glad for their aduantage, to tyrannise Popularly, so 
he may chaunce be content for his aduauncement, to popu- 
larise tyrannically : and shall not be the first. that hath 
cunningly done it with a comely grace. 

2. trans. To make popular. a. To gain popular 
favour for; to cause to be generally known and 


accepted, liked, or admired. 

1997 Eart Matmesnury Diartes § Corr. III. 512 He 
depended a little on the word peace to popularize him in 
his own country. 1835 Fraser's Mag. XII. 37 To preserve 
their power they must popularise themselves, 1879 Brit. & 
For, Evang. Rev. XXVIII. 54 These godly ballads and 
sacred rhymes had done their work in popularising the truth. 

b. To render democratic; to extend to the 


common pcople. : 

1831 Blackw. Alag. XXIX. 598 ‘ Popularize the govern- 
ment’, say they: ‘reform the representation ', 1884 A/anch. 
Exam. 26 June 5/1 Protestations of their willingness to 
popularise the suffrage. A ; 

c. Vo present (an abstruse or technical subject) 
in aform popularly intelligible or attractive. 

1836 Yait's Mag. III. 80 He possesses..the power of 
seizing upon and popularizing the finer parts of his subject. 
1850 Grote Greece it Ixvii. VIII. 451A owerful instrument 
in popularising new combinations of thought with variety 
and elegance of expression. 1871 Earre Philol. Eng. 
Tongue § 654 Engaged in the diffusion of knowledge, in 
popularising history or science. . 

IIence Po'pularized /f/. a., Po-pularizing 
vbl. sh. Also Po'pularizer. 

1848 W. H. Ketty tr. £. Blane’s Ilist, Ten Y. M1. 523 
One of the most successful popularizers of science. 1855 
Mirman Laz. Chr. xiv. ili. (1864) IX. 120 Tbe popularising 
of religious teaching. 13882 T. H. Green Prol. to Ethics 
Introd. (1883) 2 Inferences from popularised science. 1897 
Daily News 25 Sept. 5/3 In tbese days of popularised 
photography. 
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POPULARLY. 


Popularly, adv. [f Porurar + -ty2,] In 


a popular manner. 

1. By or among the people at large, esp. the 
common people; generally, prevalently, commonly, 
ordinarily ; by popular vote as opposed to nomina- 
tion or election by one or a few. 

1876 Fireminc Panopl Epist. 55 Not meete to he so 
popularly praysed. 1594 T. Bepinerirto tr, Machiavelli's 
Florentine Hist. (1595) 205 Hee feared many times to have 
bene populerly slaine. 1612 Woopatt Surg. A/ate Wks. 
(1653) 185 A Dysentery slaying popularly and killing many. 
1807 G. CHatmers Caledonia 1. 1. vii. 424 He had a son, 
who was popularly called the Boy of Egremont. 1849 
Macautay Hist. Eng. iii, 1. 291 The whole number .. was 
popularly estimated at a hundred and thirty thousand men. 
1863 H. Cox /nstit. 1. ix. 730 A Town Council popularly 
elected. 

2. Inthe ordinary language or style of the people; 
so as to be generally intelligible. 

1581 E. Campion in Confer. 11. (1584) Riij h, Saint Augus- 
tine there speaketh popularly. 1589 Puttennam Lug. 
Poesie 1. xxxi. (Arh.) 77 They had not written so much nor 
so popularly. 1621 Cape Sez. 19 The nature of con- 
science, which I will descrihe as popularly as I can. 1680 
Baxter Cath. Commun. (1684) 20 You will say that the 
Scripture speaketh popularly, and after the manner of Men. 
1861 GoscHEeN For. Exch. 138 The difficulty lies not in the 
apprehension of them, when they are plainly and popularly 
stated. 

+3. In a way that wins popular favour. Ods. 

1593 [see Porutarize v. 1]. 1681 Drypen Ads. & Achit. 
336 Why then should I.. Turn rebel and run popularly mad ? 
Tbid. 689 On each Side howing popularly low. 1739 ‘R. 
Butv’ tr. Dedvkindus’ Grobianus 223 To twirl the Ringlets, 
which in Order grow, On each Side waving popularly low. 

Po‘pularness. are. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being popular, popularity. 

1727 Baitey vol. 11, Popxlarness, a heing full of People; 
also an Affectedness of popular Applause. 1809-10 CoLe- 
RIDGE Friend (1818) 1. 32 That ensnaring meretricious 
popularness in Literature. . P 

+Populary. Ods. rare. [ad. F. populatre: 
see PopULAR and -ARY 2.]_ The populace. 

a1578 Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T. S.) 1. 135 
We douht of the popularie {z.7. popular) quhilk appeirandlie 
..fawouris the kingis partie. 1670 G. H. /fist. Cardinals 
ul. 1. 249 The Populary heing in suspence, by reason of the 
variety of reports. 

Populass, -lasse, obs. forms of PoPULACE. 


+ Po'pulate, f//. a. Obs. exc. poet. [ad. late 
L. or early med.L. fopzlat-zs, pa. pple. of pofze- 
lare (a 800) to inhabit (Du Cange).] Peopled; 
= PopuLaTeD ff/. a.2 (Const. as pa. pple.) 

1574 Hetowes Guenara's Fam, Ep. (1577) 376 The coun- 
trie of Caldea..the Region after the floud first inhahited and 
populate. 1634 Sir T. Herpert Trav. 42 The kingdome 
is much populate, 1871 B. Taytor Faust (1875) II. 1. iii. 
47 Ina place so populate. 

+ Populate, v.! Obs. rare. [f. L. populari, 
-dre to lay waste, ravage, plunder +-aTE 3.] fvaus. 
To lay waste, ravage, devastate, destroy. Hence 
+ Po-pulated ff/. a.! 

1552 Hutoet, Populate or conquere. Loke in Conquere, 
waist. 1570 Levins A/anif. 41/1 To Populate, popular. 
1601 W. Watson /uzfort. Consid. (1831) 23 To hring in the 
Spaniard to populate, waste, and destroy this whole Isle. 
1747 Geutl. Mag. XVII. 242/2 Nor pines it [the rose] languid 
tothe Sirian hlaze, With flaccid leaves, and populated hreath. 

Populate (pp picleit), v.2 [f. L. popula, 
ppl. stem: see PopuLATE /f/. a. and -ATE 3, ] 

1. trans. a. To people, inhabit, form the popula- 
tion of (a country, etc.). b. To furnish or supply 
(a country, etc.) with inhabitants ; to people. 

1578 Frorio 1s¢ Fvuztes 7b, Adorned with fayre women, 
populated of many people. 1615 G. Sanpys 77av. 20 They 
populated then The foote of fountfull Ide. 1798 in Sfzrz¢ 
Pub. Frais. (1799) 11. 167 And would gradually populate 
all the suh-marine portion of the glohe. 1862 Dana JZan. 
Geol. 559 Ox and deer—all of which then populated Britain. 
1885 Jfanch. Exam. 14 Feh. 5/2 The great countries we 
have populated in North America and at the Antipodes. 

2. intr. Of people: To increase, grow in num- 
bers by propagation. rare. 

1625 Bacon £ss., Viciss. Things (Arb.) 574 When there he 
great Shoales of People, which goe on to populate, without 
foresceing Meanes of Life and Sustentation. 1820 Syp. 
Saitn HWks. (1850) 285 As if..it would not set mankind 
populating faster than carpenters and bricklayers could 
cover in their children. 

3. zir. (for refl.) To become peopled or popu- 
lous. U/. S. rare. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 556 Its trade..must increase, 
in proportion as the surrounding country populates. 1822 
Niles’ Reg. 12 Oct. 96/2 This territory [Michigan] is rapidly 
populating. 

lJence Po‘pulated ff/.a.2; Populating v2. sd. 

1652 H.|.’Estrance Amer. no Yewes8 To the populating 
of America. 1884 Brack Jud. Shaks. xvi, A populated 
place filled with a..numher of his fellow-creatures. 

+Popula‘tion!. Os. [ad. L. population-em 
devastation, n. of action from fopulari, -@re: see 

PopuLatEe v1] Devastation, laying waste. 

15s2 Hutort, Foraging, population, or wastinge of a 
countrey, fopulatio. 1577-87 Ho1insurn Chron. (1807) I}. 82 
‘The effusion of innocent bloud, the population of countries, 
the ruinating of ample regions. 1600 W. Watson Deca- 
cordon (1602) 75 Population, ruine, and destruction of their 
native country and commonwealth. 1656 Blount Glossog7., 
Population ( populatio), a wasting, destroying, robhing, and 
spoiling of people. 1658 in Pitciivs. 
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Population 2 (pepiztlé-fan). [ad. late L. popz- 
lation-em (Sedulius ¢ 470) population, multitude, 
having the form of a n. of action f. Populaire to 
people (see PoruLaTE v.2). So F. population 
(1335 in Godef. Comp/.) peopling, population.] 

+1. concer. A peopled or inhabited place. Oés. 

1578 T. N. tr. Cong. W. fadia 130 They received their 
advise that neere at hand were great populations, and soone 
after he came to Zimpanzinco. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 479 It hath in it, by estimation, threescore thousand 
Populations, or inhahited places. 

2. ‘ The state of a country with respect to num- 
bers of people’ (J.) ; the degree in which a place is 
populated or inhabited ; hence, the total number of 
persons inhabiting a country, town, or other area; 
the body of inhabitants. 

161z Bacon £ss., Greatness Kingd. (Arh.) 476 Not the 
hundreth pole will he fit for a helmet, and so great popula- 
tion and little strength. 1625 /écd., Seditions & Troubles 
405 It is to be foreseene, that the Population of a Kingdome, 
(especially if it he not mowen downe by warrs) doe not ex- 
ceed, the Stock of the Kingdome, which should maintaine 
them. 1770 Gotpsm. Des. I7//. 125 But now the sounds of 
population fail. 1798 Mattuus Popui. 1. i. 14 Population..in- 
creases ina geometrical ratio, subsistence in an arithmetical 
ratio. 1803 /ézd.1. vii. 100 The population of the trihe is 
measured hy the population ofits herds. 1809-10 CoLeRIDGE 
Friend (1865) 48 The forinidahle state. .in which the popula- 
tion should consist chiefly of soldiers and peasantry. 1849 
Macautay A/ést. Eng. iii. 1. 281 The population of England 
in 1685 cannot he ascertained with perfect accuracy. 1868 
Rocers Pol. Fon. xii. (1876) 156 To make increased popula- 
tion the cause of improved agriculture, is to commit the 
ahsurd hlunder of confounding cause and effect. 

+b. (See quot.) Ods. 

1817 Copsett Taking Leave 7 We now frequently hear 
the working classes called ‘the population’, just as we call 
the animals upon a farm ‘ the stock’. 

ce. transf. Of animals and plants. 

1803 [see 2]. 1885 J. Batt in Fru Linn. Soc. XX1. 
207 A gradual increase in the vegetahle population would 
come ahout. 1897 Mary Kinxcstry HW”. Africa 76 Its resi- 
dent population consists of sharks, whose annual toll of 
human life is said hy some authorities to he fourteen. 

3. The action or process of peopling a place or 
region; increase of people. 

1776 Declar. Indep. Amer. in Gentil. Mag. XLVI. 361/2 
He {the king] has endeavoured to prevent the population 
of these states. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 563 The 
opulation of the province was extremely rapid. 1856 
<MERSON Exg. Traits, Wealth Wks, (Bohn) 11. 72 Popula- 
tion is stimulated, and cities rise. 1869 Freeman Vorz12. 
Cong. 111. xii. 232 [Polygamy]..could..he hardly looked 
on as on the whole conducive to population. 

4. attrib. and Conzb. (chiefly from 2). 

1826 in Cohbett Ku». Rides (1885) II. 239 The Scotch 
population-mongers, and Malthus and his crew. 1845 
Disraeu Syé7/ uu, xvi, The Population Returns of this coun- 
try are very instructivereading. 1903 Vesti. Gaz. 31 Oct. 
10/2 Australia,..on a population basis, is undouhtedly one 
of the largest consumers of hooks in the world. 

Hence Popula‘tional a., of, pertaining to, or 
based on population; Popula‘tionist so07ce-wd., 
one who holds a theory about population, esp. a 
Malthusian; Popula‘tionless @., without popu- 
lation, uninhabited. 

1865-77 H. Taytor Axtobiog. (1885) 1. 92 It is not long 
since I heard a Populationist vehemently reproach a poor hut 
very respectahle married gentleman for the sin of having 
nine children. 1893 Watson (N.Y.) 21 Sept. 213/3 Cities.. 
ranged according to their populational rank. 1885 Hare 
Stud. Russia ii. 76 Endless are the open spaces,.almost 
populationless. 

Po:pulator. [Agent-n. in L. form from Popvu- 
LATE v.2] One who or that which populates or 
peoples. 

1882 OcitviE (Annandale), The populators of a country. 

+ Po-pule, v. Obs. rare. [f. late L. popzlare.] 
trans, = PEOPLE %. I. 

1588 Parke tr. Jlendoza's Hist. China 142 The rest were 
separated in the discouering and populing of other Ilands. 
Ibid. 204 The greatest towne and most populed of all that 
prouince. 

+ Popucleal, a. Ods. rare—'. [f. L. papetle-zts of 
poplar + -AL.] 

1688 R. HotmE Armoury mu. 7/2 The Crown Popler, or 
Populeal {v/sfr. -teal] Garland, is made of the Leaves of 
Poplar. 

+ Populeon. Oés. Forms: 5 popylyon, 5-7 
-ilion, 6-7 -uleon, (7 pompil(l)ion). [a. OF. 
poputeon (15th c. in Godef. Compi/.), ad. med.L. 
*populeum, £. populus poplar. OF. had fopelron 
a1300 (P. Meyer).] An ointment made of the 
buds of the Black Poplar. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, xv. cxx. (1495) 683 Ofte 
of the croppe of the populer is oynement made..amonge 
physicyens the oynement hyghte Popilion. 14 .. Stocké. 
Aled. MS. 90 An oynement pat es callyd popylyon. 
¢1550 Lioyp Treas. Health Civh, Distempre them wt 
populeon. 1611 CoTcr., Populeon, popilion, or pompillion ; 
an ointment made of blacke Poplar huds. 1616 Surrr. & 
Marka, Country Farme 41 Rub his hrowesand all his head 
ouer with oyle of Roses, Vineger, and Populeon. 1702 
Youne in PAM. Trans. XX111. 1280, | then anointed the 
passage with Populeum [zZsfr. Populkeum). 1712 tr. 
Pomet's [list, Drugs 1. 79 The cooling Quality of the Oint- 
ment Popnieon holds not ahove a Vear. 

Populicide (pp‘pizlissid). rare. [a. F. popze- 
lictde adj, (18th c.), f. L. popel-es people + -czde, 
-CIDE 1.) The murder of a people or nation. 


' 


POPULOUS. 


1824 Bentuam J/es. & Corr. Wks. 1843 X. 544 Tyranni- 
cide would he less flagitious than populicide, 1865 Ruskin 
Arrows of Chace (1880) 11. 78, I hate regicide as I do 
populicide—deeply, if phrenzied ; more deeply, if deliberate. 

+ Populi-ferous, a. Obs. rare—°, [1. L. popel-us 
poplar + -FEROUS.] 

1696 Biount Glossogr., Populiferous, that beareth Poplar- 
trees. 2658 in Puicuirs. 

Populin (pp'pizilin). Chen. [ad. F. popeline 
(Braconnot 1831), f. L. pdpee/-zes poplar: see -1N 1.] 
A white crystalline substance, C,,H,,O,, having 
a sweetish taste, obtained from the bark, leaves, 
and roots of the aspen (/°apzlus tremula). 

1838 T, Tnomson Chem. Org. Bodies 766 Populin has 
a sweet taste, not unlike that of liquorice. 1873 Watts 
Fownes’ Chem, (ed. 11) 642 Populin is a substance re- 
seinhling salicin in appearance. 

Hence Po‘pulinate v. évans., to impregnate with 
populin as an antiseptic. 

18.. in U.S. Dispensatory 1489 (Cent. D.). 

Populism (pp'pizliz’m). [f. as next + -1s3f.] 
The political doctrine or principle of the Populists. 

1893 Gotpw. Smitu in 19 Cent. July 139 The politi- 
cians have been compelled in some degree to pander to 
Populism. 1896 Sat. Kev. 9 May 468 Populism being, in 
fact, pretty much a resurrection of Greenbackism under 
another form and name, 1896 Daily News 3 Nov. 2/4 The 
central idea of Populism is a concentrated paternalism. 

Populist (pp'pizlist). [f. L. popel-zs people 
+ -Ist.) “Z¢. ‘A member of the People’s party’ 
(Funk). 

1. An adherent of a political party formed in the 
U.S. in Feb. 1892, the chief objects of which were 
public control of railways, limitation of private 
ownership of land, extension of the currency by 
free coinage of silver and increased issue of paper- 
money, a graduated income-tax, etc. Also aétrzb. 

1892 Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch 8 Oct., It is officially 
reported from Democratic headquarters in Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, that fusion with the populists has heen perfected. 
The Democrats will support Weaver electors and the 
People’s party the Democratic State Ticket. 1892 Pall 
Mall G. 14 Nov. 6/2 The United States Senate, after 
March 4, will be composed of forty-four Democrats, forty 
Repuhlicans, and four Populists. 1893 Nation (N.Y.) 
19 Jan. 43/2 The situation results from the rise of the Popu- 
list party. 2893 Gotpw. Smitu in 19th Cent. July 138 
A peoples party,—Populists as hy a barharisra they are 
called. 1901 MV. Amer. Rev. Feh. 278 The organization of 
the Populists, trampling under foot the Constitution, in 
pursuit of objects over a greater part of which Congress has 
no jurisdiction. : 

2. A member of a Russian socio-political party 
advocating a form of collectivism. 

1895 P. Mityouxov in Athenvum 6 July 25/1 The first 
{group] values primitive collectivism because it regards it as 
an inalienable trait in the character of the Russian people... 
{It] sticks to its old name of ‘ Populists’. 1905 19¢ Cent. 
Jan. 43 Nohody but a ‘ populist’ who loves the people.. 
will come and stay. 

Hence Populi'stic a. 

1894 Chicago Advance 4 Oct., It was Mr. Bryan and his 
populistic ideas which were the bone of contention. 1902 
Nation (N.Y.) 19 June 490/2 The sentiment is populistic 
and the treatment of materials is eclectic. 

+ Populo'sity. Os. [f. L. popzelos-us full of 
people, PopuLous +-1Ty. So F. popudostté (Cotgr. 
1611).] = PopuLOUSNESS. 

1614 Raceicn Hist. World 1. (1634) 98 That the Easterne 
people were most ancient in populositie. 1720 STRYPE 
Stow’s Surv. 1.303/2 ForHugeness, Concourse, Navigation, 
Trade and Populosity, it very hardly gives way to any City 
in Europe. 1778 {W. MarsHatt] AZinutes Agric., Digest 
3 In the present state of Populosity,. . the spontaneous growth 
would he found far short of his indispensahle exigencies. 

Populous (pp'pizles), a2. Forms: 5-7 popu- 
lus, 6 -os, (peopulous, Sc. popelus, pepulus), 
6-7 populouse, 6- populous. fad. L. fopu- 
Jos-us (Appuleius c 160), f. popel-s people: see 
-ous. Cf. F. populeux (1564 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Full of people or inhabitants; having many 
inhabitants, absolutely or in proportion to area, 
etc. ; thickly inhabited; fully occupied. 

1449 J. Metuam Asuor_ & Cleofes 302 This cuntre was 
gret & populus. 1538 Starkey Azgland 1. iii. 75 The 
cuntrey hath hyn more populos, then hyt ys now. 1549 
Compl. Scot. i. 20 The maist pepulus toune abufe the 
eird. 1555 Epen Decades 6 An other Ilande which the 
captyues sayde to hee verye peopulous. 1613 Purcuas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 477 The whole space betweene is as 
a continuall populous Market. 1709 Mrs. Maney Secret 
Mem. U1. 2 How populons of Mortals must be the Court of 
Pluto? how solitary that of Jupiter? 1880 Haucuton 
Phys. Geog. iv. 190 The rivers on the west coast..running 
through more populous districts. | : 

b. ¢éransf. and fig. Of animals or things. 

1654 WuitLock Zoofomia 321 As habitable a Part of the 
Microcosme or little World as any, for ahilities or vertues, 
though not so Populous. 1836 W. Irvinc Astovza 11. 175 
The river,..with many populous communities of the beaver 
along its banks. 18.. W. Sawyer New Vear Numbers iv, 
The rain-drop glitters populous with life. - : 

ce. Of a time or season: Productive, prolific. 

1789 Gipson Let. 28 Mar. (in Sotheby's Sale Catal. 
2 Nayaeen) 43), The Autumn was remarkably populous in 
such Englishmen as I am not ashamed to acknowledge in 
foreign countries. 1820 Hazutr Lect. Dram. Lit. 12 There 
is no time more populous of intellect,.. than the one we 
are speaking of. 


+ 2. Of a body of people: Numerous, abundant. 


POPULOUSLY. 


1335 STEWART Cron. Scot. (Rolls) 111.157 And tuke thame | 


baith,.. With his power quhilk wes richt populos. a 1548 
Hatt Ctron., Hen. VII 43 Furnished with a populous 
army. 1652-62 Hrvyiin Cosmogr. u. (1682) 212 The over- 
throw of the populous Navy of Xerxes, 1662 Hisserr 
Badly Div. 1. 276 -\ populous posterity is the blessing of 
God. 

3. Of or pertaining to the populace: =PoPuLaR 
a., in various senses. Oéds. exc. poe. 

1592 Arden of Feversham i. ili. Biv, It should have hene 
some fine confection,.. This powder was to grosse and po- 
pulos, 1638 Penit. Conf. vi. (1657) 102 Mine Author 
avoucheth it rather fora populous rumor. 1721 AMHEKST 
Yerre Fil, No. 35 (1726) 190 A populous scandal was in- 
vented and reported about town. 1830 D’Israect Chas. J, 
III. ix. 200 ‘he courtly flattery and the populous shout died 
away together. 1851 Mxs. Growninc Casa Guidi Wu. 
35 Between those populous rough hands Raised in the 
sun, Duke Leopold outleant, And took the patriot’s oath. 

Hence Po'pulously adv., in a populous manner 


or degree. 

1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. & Comimw. 562 Jewes,..in 
such infinite nunibers, that scarce no Towne nor Village, 
but is very populously replenished with their families. 


Populousness (pp‘pizilasnés). [f. prec. + 
-NESS.] The state or condition of being popu- 
lous; density of population. 

1601 R. Jounson Aitngd. & Commw. (1603) 47 Constanti- 
nople exceedeth all the cities in Europe in populousnes. 
1761-2 Hume //ist. Eng. (1806) I11. 803 England has pro- 
bably, since that time [1583], increased in populousness. 
1884 Spectator 4 Oct. 1289/2 A bare fact, as much outside 
discussion as..the populousness of London. 

+b. Numerousness ; multitudinousness. Ods. 
1683 Cave Fcclestastict, Ambrose 361 The temperature of 
its Atr, fertility of Soyl,..and populousness of its Inhahi- 
tants, 1759 B. Martix Nat. (fist. Eng. 1. Guernsey 127 
From the Populaceness of the Inhahitants several Families 
reside in a House. ; 

ec. Prolific quality, productiveness. rare—'. 

1881 Jerrertes Wood Magte 1. viii, 218 The wood. 
pigeons..were continually being increased both by their 
own populousneéss and by the arrival of fresh hands. : 

Pop-valve, -weed: sce l’or-. Pop-vine: 
see Por sd.l 4. 

Po'p-vi'sit. [f Por v1 + Visit sd.) A short, 
hasty, or unannounced visit, in which one ‘ pops in’, 
Also pop-72 visit. 

1767 Strrne Tr. Shandy IX. xxxiii, Obadiah had led 
his cow upon a pop-visit to him. 1822 W. Irving Brace. 
fladl (1823) 11. 50, I have watched him, too, during one of 
his pop visits into the cottage. 1887 Pad/ Jfall G. 30 June 
6/1 Mr. alfour..is beginning to imitate the Leader of the 
House tn the making of * pop-in’ visits. 

Popych, popysh e, -ysse, obs. forms of PorisH. 
Popylyon, variant of PoruLeon Oés. 
Poquauhock, obs. or var. form of QuaHauc. 
Por, var. Pork, a pokcr, a thrust; obs. f. Pure a. 
Poraceous, obs. form of Porraceous. 

+ Porail, poveraille. Oés. Forms: a. 3 
pouerayl, 3-4 -ail.e, 4-5 -alke, 4 pouraille, Sc. 
5 poueral3e, 5-6-all,6 puuerale. 8. 4-5 poral, 
(purraile), 4~6 porail(e, -aille, -ayle, 5 -ayllie, 
-eil, 6 -all, poorall, S¢. purale, -all, (7 Sc. -aill). 
[ME. poveracle, a. OF. povraille, -alle (a1236 in 
Godef.), collective sb. f. fovre Poor + -azl/e 
:—L. -d/ia, ncut. pl. of -é/7s, adjectival suffix. 

The 16th c. Eng. and the Sc. point alike to an early ME. 
fératl, syncopated from foverait, like o'er from over, lord 
from Aloverd: cf. Poor a.) 

1. Poor people as a class; the poor. 

a. 1297 K. Grouc. (Rolls) 5082 Pe pouerail [v.7r. poueral, 
poraylle) ouer Scuerne fley pat per was po & Lileuede vorb 
in walis ins rwe & in wo. @1300 Cursor Sf. 12259 Pat 
the poucral get sum bote. 137§ Lansour Bruce vit. 368 
The king, in set battalse, With a quheyn lik poueralge. 
1514 Aberdeen Regr. (1344) 1.90 All vther personis puuerale 
cumand within this burgh. 

B. c1330 R. Lrusxe Chron. Wace (Rolls) 6664 How 
pat be poraille [v.r. poueraile) Gracian slow. ¢ 1350 
Will. Palerne 5123 Neuer be pore porayle he piled for 
pi sake. ¢1475 Pol. Poems (Rolls) I}. 285 A ordynaunce 
wolde be maad for the poore porayle, That in thyse dayes 
have but lytyll avayle. 1503-4 lc#19 //en. U1, c. 32 The 
poraill of his Comens of thishisland. 1549 <Iderdecn Reegr. 
(1844) I. 270 Vo eschiait and daill the same to the purale for 
thair contentioun. a 1550 Schole-ho. Women 797 in Hazl. &. 
P,P. 1V.136 He gaue. so liberall Parte of his goods to the 
porall, 1§61 Godly Q. /fester(1873) 18 Almes tothe poorall, 

b. f/. Poor persons. rare. 

€1380 Wycur I£s. (1880) 14 Bodily almes bi whiche bes 
poralis schulden be clopid and kept frodep. 1388 ~— /’rou. 
xx. 14 Nedi men of erthe, and the porails of men [1382 
pore men], : 

2. The condition of the poor; poverty. rare". 

1450 L.yvc, Secrees 810 A kyng that..them Relevith 
that be falle in poraylle. 

Poral (poeral), a. [f L. for-us Pore + -at.] 
Of or pertaining to the pores of the body. 

1879 G. Merepirn Ego/st xiv, As if it were .. hy form of 
perspiration, ..unconscious poral bountifulness. 

Poran, obs. form of Purana. 

Porbeagle (pf1,biz’1). [Of uncertain origin : 
orig. Cornish dialect. (Has been conjectured to be 
f. F. pore swine or porpoise (= porcus piscis) + 
Beacte, though no reason for such a name ap- 
pears.)] A shark of the genus Zamna, esp. L. 
cornudbica, sometimes attaining the length of 10 feet, 
and having a pointed snout ; a mackercl-shark. 


ae 


1758 Bortase Hist. Cornw. 265 We have also another 
shark, which we call the Porbeagle, of which I give an icon, 
1774 Goipsa. Nat. Hist. (1862) 11. 11. i. 269 The Dog Fish, 
the Tope, the Porbeagle. 1863 C. A. Jouns Home Walks 
165 Ou two occasions I saw a shark lying on the beach. 
One was the species known as the Porbeagle, a malicious- 
looking monster about six feet long, with a mouth anned 
with three rows of very sharp triangular teeth. 1901 Scofs- 
man 19 Sept. 5/1 The Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington has. .just received..a porbeagle shark, caught.. 
off. .Skye..7 feet long, and weighed 350 1b. 

Poreapyne, pore de spyne, obs. forms of 
PORCUPINE. 

Porcate (pf-1két), a. Zool. [f. L. porca ridge 
+ -ATE2.] (See quot.) So Po'reated «. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol, 1V. xlvi. 272 Porcate (Por. 
cata). Having several parallel elevated longitudinal ridges, 
1828 Wester, Porcated, ridged, formed in ridges. 


Porcelain (poe 1sflein, poeuskén). Forms: a. 
(6 porcelana, 6-7 porcellana), 7~ porcelain, 
(6—7 -cellan, -e, 6-9 -celaine, 7 -c’lane, 7-5 -cel- 
line, 8 -c’lain, 7-9 -celane ; 6 (porseland) por- 
slin, 7 porselan). 8. 6-7 purcelan, 7 -ane, -ain, 
-aine, -ine, purcellan, pourcelain,; 6-7 pur- 
slane, 6-8 -laine, 7 -lan; purselan, -lain. 
[a. F. porcelaine (also OF. 13th c. pourcelatpe, 
still in Cotgr. 1611), a Venus shell, cowrie, or 
similar univalve; hence, the dense polished sub- 
stance of these shells, and (from its resemblance 
to this) china-ware ; ad. It. force//ana (13th c. in 
Marco Polo) in same senses, a deriv., of adjective 
form, of forcella, dim. of porca: cf. Florio 1611, 
‘ Porcelle, as Lorche, the fine Cockle or Muscle 
shels which Painters put their colours in’ ; ‘Porced- 
Jana,..Purcelane earth or dishcs’. From It. also 
Sp., Py. porcelana, and early 16th c. Eng. uses ; 
also Ger. porse//an, Du. porselein, Da. porcellen, 
Sw. forslin. In the Romanic langs., the name 
ran together with that of the herb PURSLANE, in 
It. porcellana, OF . porcelaine, pourcelaine. 

Tlie ulterior etymology of It. porca, porcedia is unsettled ; 


see Skeat, Mahn £tysnol, Untersuch. (1853) 13 Korting 
Lat, Rom, Wbceh. 7313.) 


1. A fine kind of earthenware, having a trans- 
lucent body and a transparent glaze; = Cuinal 3 


The name properly belongs to the hard paste or natural 
porcelain, composed of Kaouin combined in China with 
Petuntse, elsewhere with some siliceous material; but it 
is also applied to sofi paste or OS Aceh ahh asia which is 
essentially a substance intermediate between glass and 
earthenware, and Aybrid or mixed porcelain, which contains 
a Certain amount of kaolin, 

a. ¢1§30 in Ellis Orig. Let?. 11.11. 242, iij. potts of Erthe 
payntid, callyd Porseland [? Porselana]. 1555 li: vEN Decades 
226 He had twovesselles made of the fine earth cauled Porced- 
fana. 1582 LichertieLptr.Castanheda’sCong. £. Lud. t.xlix. 
106 Sixe great Tynages of fine Earth, hich they doe call 
Porcelanas, and the same is verye costlye. 1596 Harinc- 
Ton Afol. for Ajax Bbvj, Serued in as fine plate, and 
Porslin, as any is in the North. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 524 They vse much the powder of a certaine herb 
called Chia, of which they put as much as a Walnut-shell 
may containe, into a dish of Porcelane, and drinke it with 
hot water. 1644 Evetyn Drary 3 Feh., Here {in Paris) is 
a shop.., where are sold all curiosities naturall or artificial, 
.-as cabinets, shells, ivory, porsclan. 16g0 /dfd. 25 Apr., 
Of earth painted like Porcelain or China-ware. 1727 A. 
Hamuton Verw Ace. £. dud. 11. li, 239 We have the same 
Sort of Clay in several Parts of Great Britain, that Porcel- 
line is made of, but we want the warm Sun to prepare it. 
1756 Nucext Gr. Tour. Germany 11. 260 Porcelane or 
Dresden china. 1825 Bestuan Ration. Rew. 303 The 
potterics of Wedgwood and Bentley have excelled the 
porcelain of China. 1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem, (1871) 246 
Chromium Sesquioxide is employed as a green colour for 
painting on porcelain, 

B. 1585 T. Wasutncton tr. Nicholay's Voy, ut. x. go The 
meat ..they lay into platters of purcelan. 1594 Prat 
Fewell-ho. \\. 35 In sawcers of glasse or purslaine. 1653 
J. Watt Paradoxes 95 Purselain and Venice Glasses are 
the most apt to be broke. 1683 IWVeekly Mem. Ingen. 95 
As for the pourcelain, ‘tis not made of plaster or egg ciells 
beaten fine, but of a certain earth. 1637 A. Lovett tr. 
Thevenot's Trav. mt. viii.17 China also, as Purceline. 1703 
Lond, Gaz. No. 3953/1 ‘A Manufacture of Lame, Purslaine 
and Earthen Ware. 

b. fg. with allusion to the fineness, beauty, or 
fragility of this ware. 

1640 Brome Sfaragus Gard. v. viii, She is herself the 
purest piece of Purslane..that e’re had liquid sweet meats 
lick’d out of it. 1821 Dyron ¥nau iv. xi, Thrice fortunate ! 
who, of that fragile mould, The precious porcelain of human 
clay, Break with the first fall. 1875 Texnyson Q. A/ary 1. 
1, That fine porcelain Courtenay, Save that he fears he 
might be crack’d in using..should be in Devon too, 

+c. Applied in the 17th e. to the supposed 
natural plaster or paste then believed to congeal 
into porcelain. Oés. 

1599 Haxcuyr Voy. II. 1. 91 That earthen or pliahle 
matter commonly called porcellan, which is pure white,.. 
wherof vessels of all kinds are very curiously framed. 1615 
Bacon Argts. Law, Impeachm, Waste Wks. 1859 VII. 528 
If we had in England beds of porcelain, such as they have 
in China,—which porcelain is a kind of a plaster buried in 
the earth and by length of time congealed and glazed into 
that fine substance. 1658 Puittirs, Porcelane, .. also the 
cream, or flowring on the top of a certain chalky earth, in 
China steeped in water, of which they make China dishes. 


2. An article or vessel made of porcelain; a piece 
of porcelain or china-ware. Usually in //. 


PORCELAINIZE. 


1604 E. G[rimstone] D'Acosta's Hist. Indies w. xvii. 259 
They seethe it in purcelaines. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le 
Blane’s Trav. 47 Silks, purslanes, sendals, .. come from 
China. 1714 J. Macky Journ. thro’ Eng. (1724) 1. iii. 58 
In another Gallery. .{is] a good Collection of Porcelaines 
(China-ware) and other Curiosities. 1886 Pa// Mfall GC. 
19 Aug. 14/1 Windsor is full of these precious porcelains, 
and they adorn all her residences. 

3. The Cowniz (Cyfrea moneta). Hardly Eng., 
exe. in porcelain shell. 

1601 Hottranp Péiy 11.88 The third [dye or colour] is 
ordinarily made of the purple & porcellane shel-Rshes. 
1601 R. Jounson Avugad. § Comnw.146 In the kingdomes 
of Caiacan and Carazan, certaine sea shels are currant, 
which some men terme Porcelline. 1677 Pror Ox/ordsh. 
111 It must needs extravagantly exceed the biggest Nautilus 
or Porcellane-shell, both in latitude and number of turns. 
1797 Encycl. Brit, (ed. 3) V. 129/1 In many places shells 
are current for coins; particularly a small white kind.. 
called in the Indies cowrfes, or corts, on the coast of Africa 
bouges, in America forcelatues. 1875 Jevons JJoney iv. 24 
Cowry shells, which, under one name or another—chamgos, 
zimbis, houges, porcelanes, &c.—have long heen used 

4. attrib. or as adj. a. “tt. Of porcelain, made of 
porcelain or china. 

1598 Frorio, Porce//ana,..porcellan dishes. 1625 B, 
Jonson Staple of N.u. iv, In porc'lane dishes There were 
some hope. 1682 WHELER Fourn. Greece 11. 216 The Walls 
cased with Porcelane Tiles. 1759 JouNson Rasselas iv, A 
maid who had broken a porcelain cup. 1800 tr. Lagrange’s 
Chem, 11, 312 Bring the porcelain tube toa red heat. 1872 
L. P. Merepitu Zeeth (1878) 227 Of late years these have 
been entirely superseded by porcelain teeth. 1877 W. Jones 
Finger-ring 8 Vhe porcelain finger-rings of ancient Egypt 
are extremely heautiful. ee 

b. fig. Likened to porcelain in some respect : 
fine, delicate, fragile ; superfine. 

1638 W. Cartwricut in Yonsonus Virbins, Though those 
thy thoughts, which the now queasy age Doth count but 
clods,..Will come up porcelain-wit some hundreds hence. 
1870 H. Smart Race for Wife i, The dispensary ball, at 
which the porcelain portion of the community danced. 
1884 Birkett Obiter Dicta 183 China creeds and delicate 
porcelain opinions. ; 

5. attrib. and Comb., as porcelain-blue, earth, 
grain, -maker, -making, ware; also porcelain-like, 
-tinted, -white adjs.; porcelain cement, a cement 
for mending china or glass; porcelain colour, 
a pigment employed for painting on porcelain; 
porcelain-crab, a crab of the genus /orce//ana, 
so called from its smooth and polished shell ; 
porcelain jasper = l’ORCELLANITE: see JASPER 
so. 1; porcelain lace, porcelain in thin filaments 
inade by soaking lace in the porcelain slip and 
then burning the threads and leaving the porce- 
lain, used in the decorative work of Berlin porce- 
lain; porcelain oven, the oven or kiln in which 
porcelain is baked; porcelain-paper, namc of a 
kind of glazed French paper; porcelain shell: 
see sense 3; porcelain spar, a variety of ekeber- 
gite ; porcelain tower, a famous towcr at Nankin 
in China, covered with porcelain tiles. 

1882 Garden 4 Nov. 396/1 Pretty *porcelain-hlue blossoms. 
1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa i. 209 ‘Vhey haue such 
abundance of *porcellan earth. a@177q4 Harte Confessor 
31 True fame, like porc’lain earth, for years must lay 
Bury’d, and inix’d with elemental clay. 1796 Kirwan Z/em. 
Biin. (ed. 2) 1. 313 Porcellanite, *Porcelain Jasper, of 
Werner. 1876 Pace Adv. Text-bk. Geol. xiv. 259 Shales 
converted into porcelain-jasper. 1836-9 Yoda’s Cyc. Anat. 
II. 79/2 A smooth *porcelain-like deposit. 1905 Darly 
Chron, 12 Aug. 3/1 The influence of Japanese decoration... 
was predominant with the English *porcelain-emakers of 
the eighteenth century. 1903 /éid. 7 Jan. 3/2 The historian 
of an art, so many-sided in its efforts, ..as English *porce- 
lain-making. 1881 Scribner's Mag. XXI1. 76/1 A blonde 
beauty, of the delicate, *porcelain-tinted type. 1752 T. 
Satmon Univ. Trav. 1. ii, 8/2 The grandest of all the 
Chinese Buildings is the *Porcelain Tower, which stands 
before one of the Gates of Nankin. 1638 Sir. T. Herserr 
Trav. \ed. 2) 37 The Bannians. .sell Callicoes, Chena-satten, 
*Purcellan ware. 1 Daily News 29 June 6/7 A cameo 
. Wrought in a beautiful “porcelain-white upper stratum of 
a sardonyx. 

Hence Po'reelainist, a maker or decorator of 
porcelain; a connoisseur or collector of porcelains ; 
Po'rcelainite, a trade-name for certain kinds of 
fine white stone-warc. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1895 Athenzum 2 Mar. 287/3 Signa- 
tures of potters and European (not Asiztic) porcelainists. 

Po'rcelain-clay. ‘he clay used in the manu- 
facture of porcelain; china-clay, kaolin. Also fg. 

1690 Drypen Don Sebastian. (1692) 7 Thisis the porcelain 
clay of humane kind. 1778 WoutrE in Pt, Trans. LXIX. 
20 Such were the porcellane clay from Cornwall, the porcel- 
Iane clay from Saxony. 1837 Cartyce /Y. Kev. 11.1.1, Pity- 
struck for the porcelain-clay of humanity rather than for the 
tile-clay. 1838 Lyete Z/em. Geol. ii. (1874) 12 The purest 
clay found in nature is ‘ porcelain’ clay or Kaolin, which 
results from the decomposition of a rock composed of felspar 
and quartz. — 

Porcelaine, -ane, -ayn, -ene, -eyne, etc., 
obs. ff. PURSLANE. 

Porcelainize (poe1sflénaiz), v. [f Porce- 
LAIN + -1ZE.] ¢rans. To convert into porcelain 
or a substance of the same nature. 

1863 A. C. Ramsay Phys. Geog. 14 It has been ‘porce- 
lainized ’, or baked like potter’s clay. 1865 Pace //andbe, 
Geol. Terms (ed. 2), Porcelainised,..applied to clays, shales, 
and other stratified rocks that have heen hardened and 
altered by igneous contact. oat 
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PORCELAINOUS. 


Hence Porcelainiza‘tion. 

1g07 W. Buxton Porcelain (in Athenaunt 16 Feb. 203/3) 
So that the porcelainisation of the body and the fusion of 
the glaze go side by side. 

Porcelainous “poesslcnas), a. 
+ -oUS.] = PORCELLANEOUS. 

1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain § Gi. 318 Its toughness 
{etc.].. render this porcelainous glass well qualified for 
chemical vessels. 1852 Dana Crust.1. 108 Upper and under 
surface. .shining porcelainous. 

+BPorcelet. Os. rave. Also 6 pour-. [a. F. 
porcelet (de S. Antoine) a woodlouse, Zit. little pig 
(of St. Anthony), dim. of force/, mod. .porcear pig. } 


A woodlouse. 

1578 Lyte Dedoens 1. Ixxvii. 115 Capraria brused with 
pourcelets,.and oyle of Roses, cureth the blind Hzmor- 
rhoides. 1601 Hotranp Pé/ny 1. 323 Being ivined with 
hony, it healeth the sores occasioned by the biting of the 
Porcelets called Multipedz. : 

Porcellaneous (poerséléinfos), a Also 9 
-ela-. [f. It. porce/lana PorcELAIN + -EOUS.] Of 


the nature of or resembling porcelain, 

1799 Hatcuett in Pail, Trans. LXXXIX. 316 Of the 
porcellaneous shells, various species of Voluta, Cyprza, and 
others of a similar nature, were examined. 1800 /é7d. XC. 
327 Vhe porcellaneous shells resemble the enamel of teeth 
in the mode of formation. 185: Woopwarpb Afollusca 1. 91 
‘Che shell of the ammonitidz..consists of an external por- 
cellaneous layer..and of an internal nacreous lining. 1880 
Archxologia XLV1. 79 From the twenty-fifth century B.c. 
to the ninth century B. c., an opaque or porcellaneous glass 
..Was pretty extensively manufactured. ae 

So Poxcellaua‘ceous, a. in same sense (Ogilvie 
1882); Porcella‘nian, of or pertaining to the 
porcelain crabs Porcellana (Cent. Dict, 1890). 


Porcellanic (p6o-ssélenik), @. Also porce- 
lanic. [f. as prec. +-Ic. So mod. F, Zorcelanigite.] 
Like or having the texture of porcelain, 

1829 Glover's Hist. Derby 1. 85 Limestone. .of different 
texture and consistency, as compact, porcellanic, granular, 
crystalline. 1863 A. C. Ramsay ys. Geog. i. 21 Shales.. 
hardened or baked into a kind of porcellanic substance. 

Porcellanite (poise lanait). Afix. Also 
-ela-. [a. Ger. porzellanit (J. T. A. Peithner 1794), 
f, porzellan PORCELAIN + -?f, -ITE1, So F. for- 
cellanite.| A hard naturally-baked clay, some- 
what resembling jasper: also called forcelazx jasper. 
Also, a synonym of forcelain-spar (Chester). 

1796 Kirwan Elem, din. (ed. 2) I. 314 Porcelain Jasper, 
of Werner... Mr. Peithner called it porcellanite, which name 
should be continued. 1865 Livincstone Zawibesé xi. 222 
‘They [mountains] are generally of igneous or metamorphic 
rocks, clay-slate, or trap, with porcellanite and zeolite, 

Poreellanize, v. [f. as next + -1zE.] = Por- 
CELAINIZE. 

1882 J. Geikie in Madure XXVII. 45 The grits..are 
hardened. and the shales baked and porcellanised. 

Porcellanous (porse'lanes), a. [f. It. for- 
cellana PoKCELAIN + -oUS.] = PoRCELLANEUUs. 

1833 Lyece Princ. Geol. 111. 368 The shale is converted 
into hard porcellanous jasper. 1851 Woopwarp J/ollusca 
iv. 39 Ihe most complex shell-structure is presented by the 
porcellanous gasteropoda. 1870 Nicnotson Man. Zool. 
47 The porcellanous sbell is quite homogeneous in its 
composition. : 

Porcellayn(e, -ine, -yne, obs. ff. PURSLANE. 

Porch (poeitf). Also 3-7 porche, 5 poorche, 
6 portche, 7 porteh. [a. F. porche:—L. portic-us 
colonnade, gallery, porch. (OE. had Jovtic 
OHG. pforzth, directly from L. portices.) | 

1. An exterior structure forming a covered ap- 
proach to the entrance of a building; sometimes 
applied to an interior space serving as a vestibule. 

c1z90 S. Eng. Leg. 1, 381/158 Est-ward be dore and be 
porche. a1zoo £. £. Psalter cxv. 18 In porches ofe 
lauerdes hous. 1340 Ayexd. 135 He is ase pe y-maymed ate 
porche of pe cherche. 1377 Lanai. P. Pé. B. xvi. 225 Ina 
somer I hym seigh, as I satte in my porche. ¢ 1430 Lypc. 
Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 143 No stynkyng flesshe myht in 
the poorche abyde. 1530 Patscr. 257/1 Portche of wayns- 
cot, conterquayre. 1590 SPENSER F. Q. 11. ix. 24 Of hewen 
Stone the porch was fayrely wrought. 1663 GerBier Connsel 
g9 {fa Portch be affected, let it then be a vaste Portuco. 
1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xvi, The church was old and grey, 
with ivy clinging to the walls, and round the porch. 

b. lransf. and fig. 

1611 B. Jonson Catidine 1.1, Not infants in tbe porch of 
life were free. 1692 WacsTtaFFE Vins. Carol. Introd. 12 
But I stay too longin the Porch. 1866 B. Taytor Passing 
the Sirens 222 It penetrates The guarded porcbes of the 
brain. 

2. In the north of ngland applied to a transept 
or side chapel in a church, 

1szz Durham Wills (Surtees) Il. 105 My body to he 
buried in the Churche of Kellowe in my Porch of of Ladye. 
1613 Vestry ks. (Surtees) 167 Rec. of M® Robert Hilyard 
for the halfe part of the portch in the North Allye, which 
part M? Hilyard did new build of his owne cost .. ijs. 
1794 W. Ilutcuinson //¢st. Durhane IIL, 151 Gu the north 
side is a porch, in which lie the tonihs of Conyers. 1893 C. 
HovGes in Religuary Jan. 5 The term porch is used fora 
transept or chapel in the north of England to the present day. 

3. A colonnade, portico, cloister, stoa; spec. in 
the East, such a place used as a hall of justice; 
hence, the tribunal held theie. Cf Ports. Ods. 

¢1420 Lyvc. Story Thebes .in Chaucer's Wks. (1561) 
362/2 In a porche, bilte of square stones. .Where the domes, 
and ples of the toun Were executed, and lawes of the king. 
1585 T. Wasuincton tr. Wicholay's Voy, 1. xxi, 26b, [A] 


[f. as prec. 


| 


lis 


square place enuironed with ..pillers in two ranks after the 
manner of a porch. 1599 Haktuyt Voy. Il. 295 Your 
Maiesties Embassadour resident in the blessed and glorious 
porch of his imperiall Highnesse. 1601 Suaxs. Fai C.1. 
ili. 126 They stay for me In Pompeyes Porch: for now this 
fearefull Night, There is no stirre, or walking in the streetes. 
1687 A. Lovett tr. Vhevenot's Trav. u. 31 A Gallery or 
very wide vaulted Porch, runsall round the Court. 
b. A verandah. U7. S. 

1840 Matcom 7rav. 43/1 About twenty or thirty patients, 
mostly Chinese, meet daily in his porch at four o'clock. 
1867 D. G. Mitcnert Ru. Stud. 99 A country house with- 
out a porch is like a man without an eyebrow. 

4. spec. Zhe Porch, the Painted Porch (Gr. o70a 
mokidyn), a public ambulatory in the agora of 
ancient Athens, to which Zeno the philosopher and 
his disciples resorted ; hence (of rHs oToas, those of 
the porch), the Stoic school, the Stoic philosophy. 

{14.. Voc. mn Wr.- Wicker 613/35 Stozca, a porche peyntyd.] 
1670 Moral State Eng. 101 They commended the ingenuity 
of the ancient Schools and Porch. 1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles 
II. 111.132 Specially from Plato's Academie; some also from 
Zeno’s porch. 1693 DrypEn Fuvenal (1697) p. Ixxx, Ev'n 
there he forgets not the Precepts of the Porch, 1751 J. 
Brown Sha/ftesb. Charact. 160 In the same high style of 
the Athenian porch, he passeth judgment on the hopes of 
the religious. 1871 Biackig Four Phases 1. 51 The words 
ofa great son of the porch. ; 

5. Coal-mining. An archcd excavation at the 


bottom of a shaft. dad. 

1883 Grestey Gloss. Coal Mining, Porch, (Yorks.) the 
arching at the pit bottom inset. 1903 Ang. Dial. Dict.s.v., 
At the hottom of the shaft Dick and I made a porch for 
about 6 yards. .. From the end of the porch I cleared out 
and packed an old bord. 

+6. Billiards. (See quot.) Obs. 

au3700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Pass,..a Term of Billiards, 
when the Ball goes through the Court or Porch, it is said 
to pass. 

7. altrib.and Comd., as porch-door, -gable, -pillar, 
-seal, -lomb, -lower, -lrellis, -way; porch-post 
support, see quot. 1875. 

c1440 Alphabet of Tales 349 Per was made abown be 
porche-dure many ymagis of stone. 1552 HuLoer, Porche 
seate, Jrzstega. 1855 Lcclesiologist XVI. 337 A part of 
this porch-gable was to be erected in 1854. 1875 ParKER 
Gloss. Archit. s. v., Yhey have sometimes rooms over then, 
and are carried up as many stories in beight as the rest of 
the building, and this projection is called the porch-tower. 
1875 Knicut Dict. Mlech., Porch-post Support, a casting 
placed between the foot of a post and the floor of a porch 
to prevent decay of the two at that point. 1880 Archzol. 
Cant. X\L1. 377 This porch-tomb's canopy is handsomely 
carved. 1884 in //arfer's Mag. Oct. 703/2 There are.. 
friendly porchways to get under. ; 

Hence Porched a. [-Ep2], having a porch; 
Po:rchless a., without a porch. 

1859 F. Francis WV, Dogvane (1888) 236 The porched door- 
way of the hostelry. 1873 Witney Other Girls xv, The 
pillars in the porched veranda. 1881 T. Harpy Lavdicean 
111. ii, He reached the porchless door. 

Porchace, -as, -ase, -ass, obs. ff. PurcHassE. 

Porcine (pg'isain), a. [a. F. poreziz, -e, ad. L. 
porcinus of or belonging to a hog, swinish.] 

1. Of or consisting of swine; related to or resem- 
bling the swine. (In quot. @1845 hzemorously, 
Made of swine’s flesh; pork-.) 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Porcine.., of or belonging to an 
Hog, hogish. 1782 A. Monro Comfar. Anat. (ed. 3) § 
Common to all quadrupeds, the porcine kind excepted. 
@ 1845 Hoop Sausage Maker's Ghost i, He..drove a trade 
In porcine sausages. 1862 Trottore WV. Amer. Il. 107 In 
this portion of the world the porcine genus are all hogs. 
One never hears of a pig. : ; 

2. Resembling or suggesting a hog, like that of 
a hog (in appearance, manners, or character); 
swinish, hoggish, piggish. 

1660 Gauven Life Bp, Brownrigg 236 Their Physiognomy 
is canine, vulpine, caprine, porcine, lupine or leonine. 1811 
L. M. Hawkins C’tess & Gertr, 1. 34 Do we hear of such a 
porcine exhihition of the philosopby of Epicurus as that of 
Cuzzoni? 1866 G. Macponatp Ann. Q. Weighs. xvii, The 
porcine head of the church-warden was not on his shoulders 
hy accident. 1880 Swinpurne Stud. Shaks. i. (ed. 2) 64 
‘Three doggrel sonnets .. noticeable only for their porcine 
quality of prurience. ’ 

Hence Porcinity (ppisiniti) norce-wd., porcine 
quality, piggishness ; in quot. as a humorous title. 

1859 Sata Gas-light & D. vi, Very few customers, .at the 
bar of the Green Hog; yet does its verdant porcinity con- 
siderable business with Barclay Perkins [brewers]. 

Porcion(e, -oun, -onel, obs. ff. PoRTION, -AL. 

Porcipize, porepisce, ete., obs. ff. PoRPorsE, 

Porciunkle, var. form of PoRTIUNCLE Oés. 

Porckespicke, obs. form of PorcuPINE. 

+ Porcula'tion. Obs. rave—% [ad. L. porcu- 
lation-em, agent-n. from *forczlare, f. porculus pig, 
porkling, dim, of porcus swine.] 

1623 Cockeram, Porculation, a feeding of swine. 

3LouNT Glossogr. 1658-78 in Puittirs. 

Porcules, -ier, Poreupice, obs. ff. PoRTCULLIS, 
PORPOISE. 

Porcupine (p/1kizpain), 56. Forms: see below. 
[MK. porke despyne, porkepyn, etc., a. OF. and 


1656 in 


Pr, pore espin (¢ 1220 in Godef.), also pore d’espine | 


(¢1275) = Sp. puerco espin, Pg. porco espinko, lt. 
iorcospino (also porco spinoso), corresp. to a L, 
type *forcus spinus; {. porco, porc:—L. porcus 
hog, pig + spzno, espin, pin, deriv. of L. spina 


PORCUPINE. 


thorn (cf. L. spizus, Sp. espin, OF. espin a thoin- 
tree’. The genesis of the compound is not very 
clear, unless it began as short for forco spinoso:— 
L. type *forcius spindses spiny or prickly pig. The 
B, y, and 6 forms appear to be English corruptions, 
due to imperfect apprehension of the forcign word, 
and to ‘ popular etymology ’ identifying the ending 
with fez, point, etc.; the type fortepyue may 
have arisen out of F. Zor(c) a’épin, with ¢ mute. 
The e forms really represent a different compound, 
viz. F. porc-épic, in 10th c. porc-espic, OF, and Pr. 
porc-espe (13th ce. in Littre), in which the second 
element is F. ép7, OF. espi:—L. spicus, -um, col- 
lateral forms of spica spike. (This form, confined to 
lr, and Pr., was prob. an alteration of orc espin.)] 

1. A rodent quadruped of the genus //ys/s7x or 
family //ystricidv, having the body and tail covered 
with defensive erectile spines or quills; formerly 
supposed to shoot or dart its spines at an enemy. 

The Old-World pércupines (subfamily //ystvicing) are 
terrestrial, and have long quills, variegated in colour, and 
often used for penholders; the New-World porcupines 
(subfamily Sphinguring or Synetherinz) are more or less 
arboreal, and have short quills. 

a. 5 porke despyne, pore de spyne, (5 Sc. 
porpapyne), 6 porcapyne, porcupyne, porke- 
pyn(e, porkpine, 6-7 porkepine, 7 porkespine, 
porcuspine, poreupin, porkpen, 6- porcupine. 

2?a1400 Blorte Arth. 183 Pacokes and plouers in platers of 
golde, Pygges of porke despyne, pat pasturede neuer. ¢1400 
Maunpev. xxviii. [xxxi.}], Wee clepen hem Porcz de Spyne 
{/. Porcz Spinous, v.x7. pores espinoys; pors espis]. 1423 
Jas. 1 Kiugis Q. cly, ‘he nyce ape; the werely porpa- 
pyne. ¢1470 HENryson Mor. Fab. v. (Parl. Beasts) xvi, 
Otter, and Aip, and Pennit Porcupyne [Banxx. AZS. porca- 
pyne]. 1530 Parscr. 2356/2 Porkepyn a beest, pore espin. 
1538 Etyor, llistrix, icis,a beaste hauyng sharpe prickes 
on his backe, called a porkpine [1545. 1548, porkepyne). 
1601 Hottanp /Zéiny 1. 215 The Porkpen hath the longer 
sharp pointed quilles, and those, when he stretcheth his 
skin, he sendeth and shooteth from him. /é7d. II. 364 
Whatsoever vertue we attribute unto hedgehogs, the same 
is more effectual] in the porkespine. 1607 Lorseit Four 
Beasts (1658) 457 Of the Porcuspine or Porcupine. 1613 
Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 831 Here are store of Deare, 
Hares, Conies, Hogs,.. Porkepines. 1676 P/il. Traus. X1. 
714 ‘That Porcupins kill Lions, by darting into their body 
their quills. 1795 Southey Foan of Arc vu. 179 Heavy, 
thick-hristled with the hostile shafts, Even like a porcupine. 
1872 Darwix Emotions iv. 93 Porcupines rattle their quills 
and vibrate their tails when angered. 

B. 5 portpen, portepyne, 6 porpyn, -in. 

1413 Pilger, Sowle (Caxton 1483) 10. vill. 55 These sowles.. 
were al ful of pryckes lyke to a portpen. ¢1440 Facob’s 
WVell 154 Lyche a beeste of Inde pat is clepyd a portepyn. 
1ssz Hutoet, Porpyn heaste, hauinge prickes on his backe, 
histrix. 1570 Levins Manip. 134/13 A Porpin, Aistrix. 

7. 5 poork poynt, porpoynt, perpoynt. 

©1440 Prop. f’arv. 409/2 Poork poynt,..(or perpoynt,.. 
AIS. S. porpoynte). 4 

6. 6 porpantine, -pentyn, -pintine, purpen- 
tine, 6-7 porpentine, (6 porcuntine’. 

(Porpentine was the form known to Shaks. who uses it 7 
times, in 4 of these as the sign of an inn.) ; 

1530 in Azcestor x1. (1904) 180 Prestwich .. beryth to his 
creest a porpantine in his kinde. 1545 AscHam Zo.roph. 1. 
(Arb.) 31 Nature gaue example of shotyng first, by the 
Porpentine, which shote his prickes. 1562 Butieyn Lud- 
wark, Bk. Simples ob, What is the nature of a beast 
called the Porpintine? 1585 Greene Planetomachia Wks. 
(Grosart) V. 97 The enuious Porcuntine, who coueting to 
strike others with her pennes leaueth her selle void of any 
defence. 1589 Puttennam Eng. Poesie u. xi. [xii.) (Arh.) 
118 The Purpentines nature is, to such as stand aloofe, to 
dart her prickles from her. 1593 Suaxs. 2 //ex. VJ, 1. 1, 
363 And fought so long, till that his thighes with Darts 
Were almost like asharpe-quill’d Porpentine. 1602 — /fam. 
1, v. 20 Each particular haire to stand an end, Like Quilles 
vpon the fretfull Eorpentiie: 1657 Howett Lomdinofp. 24 
Leopards, Linxes, and Porpentines. . 

e. 6 porkenpick, pork(e)pik, porkspik. porcu- 
pike, 6-7 porkespick(e, 7 porke-espike, porcke- 
spicke, 8 (Amorous) porcupig. 

1561 Hottysusn Hom. Apoth. 13 They cluster together 
lyke porkenpickes. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa un. 90 
Their game were hare, deere, porcupikes. 1613 Purcas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 750 Pater nosters and chaines, enterlaced 
made of the haire of the Porkespicke died of diuers colours. 
21700 Dragon of Wantley 84 in Percy Religues (1765) III. 
i. xi. 283 You would have thought him for to be, Some 
Egyptian porcupig. i 

b. A figure of this animal, esp. as a device. 
Order of the Porcupine (¥. ordre du Porc-épic): 


see quot. 1725. 

1578 Juv. R. WVardr. (1815) 248 Ane cannon of the fonte 
merkit with the porkspik. /é¢d.250 Ane uther cannon.. 
markit with the porkpik. 1589 Purrennam Eng. Poesie u. 
xi. (Arb.) 118 He gaue for his deuice the Porkespick. 1725 
Coats Dict. Heraldry 279 Lewis [X11] of France..in the 
year 1394..instituted this Order of the Porcupine, which he 
had before chosen for his Device. 

+e. Old name of a certain fixed star. Oéds. 

1503 Aalender of Sheph. 1 vij, Wnder the syng of lyhra.. 
wnder ys xvii. degre so aleftys oon stern fyxyt, that oon 
that the sheppar® callys pork apyk {ed. 1506 porcarpyke]. 

ad. English porcupine: applied to the hedgehog. 

1834 Mary Howirr Sd, Nat. Hist, (1851) 111 Thou poor 
little English porcupine. J 

2. fig. a. Applied allusively to a person. b. In 
quot. 1861, a prickly multitude (of pens). 

a 


PORCUPINE. 
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1594 ? GREENE Se/imus Wks. (Grosart) XIV. 286 What are | R, Wittiams Rev, Bp. Ollivant's Charge 60 You may goad 


the vrchins crept out of their dens, Wnder the conduct of 
this porcupine? 1606 Suaks. 77. § Cr. u.1. 27 Ther. Thou 
art proclaim’d a foole... za. Donot Porpentine, donot; my 
fingers itch. 1861 Fitz Patrick Life Deyle (1880) I. 7 This 
letter to Lord Farnham drew forth a porcupine of pens. 
+3. Name ofa form in which meat was dressed. 

1769 Mrs. Rarearo Eng. /lousekpr. (1778) 89 To make a 
Porcupine of a Breast of Veal. /érd. 299 Yo make a cold 
Porcupine of Beef. 

4. Applied to machines or mechanical devices 
having numerous projecting spikes or teeth ; esf. an 
apparatus for heckling flax, worsted, or cotton; 
a kind of inasher uscd in brewing. 

1869 W. Motysecx Burton-on-Trent 243 note, At some of 
the breweries the porcupine is supplanted by an instrument 
known as Steele’s Patent Mashing Machine. 1875 Kxicut 
Dict. Mech., Porcupine, a heckling apparatus for flax; or 
a cylindrical heckle for worsted yarn. 1891 R. Marsven 
Cotton Spinning (ed. 4 &7 The porcupine is another opener, 
whose chief difierence from tbe willow [etc.]. 

5. a. = Lorcupine ant-eater; b. 
fish: see 6. 

1875 Melbourne Spectator 4 Sept. 213/2 The echidna, or 
native porcupine. 1888 Goove Amer, fishes 203 In this 
limpid pool were .. the angel-fish, the parrot fish,.. the 
porcupine. f 

6. attrib. and Comd., as porcupine mustachtio, 
quill, skin, tribe; poreupine-backed, -like adjs.; 
porcupine ant-eater, an Australian monotremate 
mammal ' £chidna hystrix), having spines; por- 
cupine crab, a Japanese crab ‘Lithodes hystrix), 
having spiny cara pace and liinbs ; porcupine 
disease, a malformation of the skin characterized 
by the growth of spine-like projections (Billings 
sed. Dict.); porcupine fish, a fish having the 
skin covered with spines, as Déodon hystrix; a 
sea-porcupine; poreupine grass, name for (a) 
Triodia irritans and other species, of Australia, 
with stiff sharp-pointed leaves ; (6) Stifa spartea, 
of the western U.S., with long stiff awns; hence 
porcupine-grass ant, an Australian ant (//jfo- 
clinta flavipes’ which makes its nest round the 
root of a species of porcupine grass (7riodta 

pungens,; poreupine hair (/’ath.) = Hystrri- 
C1ASIS5; porcupine man (/’a¢h.), a man affected 
with porcepine disease ; porcupine roller, a rollcr 
in a spinning-machine, sct with projecting spikcs 
(cf. 4); porcupine skin disease, = forcupine 
disease; + porcupine stone, a hard concretion 
alleged to be found in the head or body of a porcu- 
pine; porcupine teeth, the tceth of a contrivance 
for carding wool; porcupine-wood, the wood of 
the coco palm, which whcn cut across shows varie- 
ated markings like those of a porcupine-quill. 

1857 Woop /of. Nat. Hist. 1. 247 Echidna or * Porcupine 
Ant-eater.—£chidua [ystrix. 1899 Datly News 10 Apr. 
8/2 The du-k-billed platypus and the porcupine ant- 
eater, two of the chief objects of the expedition, 1598 
E. Gitein S&rad. (1878) 52 Gulfe-brested is he, silent, and 
profound *Porpentine backed, fur he lies on thornes. 1681 
Grew Museu 1, v. ii. 106 A sort of *Porcupine-Fish. 1773 
Gentl. Mag. XLII. 220 From these I will proceed to the 
exotics,.. the Porcupine Fish, the Porcupine Globe Fish, 
the Porcupine Bladder Fish. 1885 Lavy Brassey The 
Trades 407 * Porcupine-fish* (CAilomycterus reticulatus), 
looking.. very niuch more like hedgehogs swimming about 
than porcupines. 1880 P. J. Ilotpswortu Station-Aunt- 
ing on Warrezgo, Rough tufts of bristly grass..stemmed 
like quills and thence termed “porcupine), 1902 JVeston, 
Gaz.2 Apr. 1/2 The desert North of Lake Eyre, where 
the vegetation consists lurgely of porcupine grass—a scrious 
obstacle to explorers and useless as fodder. 1822 Goov 
Study Med, 1V. 686 The hystriacis or “porcupine hair 
of Plenck, 1859 Danwin Orig. Sfec. vii. (1878) 201 
Monstrosities, such as six-fingered men, *porcupine men, 
1603 Dexkrr Wonderful Veare Bij, The quills of his 
stiffe *Porcupine mustachio. 1664 Power £.x. Philos. 1. 
5 Her body is..stuck all over with great black Bristles, like 
“Porcupine quills, set all in parallel order. 1836 W. Irvine 
Astoria I}. 51 A spear or bow decorated with beads, por- 
cupine quills and puinted feathers. 1884 W.S, B, MCLaren 
Spinning ed. 2) 107 A revolving brush, or star wltccl, or 
*porcupine roller, is placed at u,.. which guides the fibres 
forward. 1809 A. Henry Trav. 146 The fat of our deer 
was melted down, and the oil filled six *porcupine-skins. 
1899 Adlbutt’s Syst. Med, VU. 670 *Porcupine skin 
disease. 1676 hil. Trans. X1.757 There is another Stone, 
highly esteem’d, called the *Porcupine stone, which is in 
the head of this Animal, though sometimes also in its belly, 
1845 Specif. Lister's Patent No. 11004. 2 Card, or what are 
known in the trade as ‘*porcupine teeth” are caused to 
Operate upon wool to comb the same. 1857 IlENFREY Lod, 
§ 569 The wood of the Cocoa-nut Palms. .(*Porcupine-wood). 
1887 Motoney Forestry It’. Afr. 441 The wood is com- 
mercially known as Porcupine wood, and is used in India 
for rafters and ridge poles, house-posts,..also for spear- 
bandles, walking-sticks, and fancy work. . 

{lence Po'reupine v, /rans., to makc like a por- 
cupine ; to canse (the hair) to stand on end like 
a porcupine’s quills; P-orcupinish, Po‘reupiny 
adjs., resembling or suggesting a porcupine. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit, 11. 139 "Lis not call'd 
Declamation or Invective, or Satyr, but a certain Mediastin 
Genius, porcupin’‘d all over with all the three. 
Il. 37/2 Pull your gills and porcupine your vhair, 1829 


= Porcupine 


1827 Alirror — 


any one, by three years of organised lihelling, .. into a por- 
cupinish method of expressing himself. 1890 Sat. Rev. 
2 Aug. 151/r A rather porcupiny, and not wholly consistent 
bundle [of prejudices]. 

Porcupisce, -pise, obs. forms of Porpolse, 

Poreyon(e, -oun, obs. forms of Portion. 

Pore (poe1), 54.1 Forms: 4-6 poore, 6 powre, 
poure, 5-pore, f(a. F. pore ( porre, 1312 in Hatz.- 
Darm.,) = Sp., It. foro, ad. L. ports, a. Gr. mépos 
passage, pore. } 

. A minute opening, orifice, aperture, perfora- 
tion, or hole (usually, one imperceptible to the 
unaided eye), through which fluids (rarely solid 
bodies) pass or may pass. a. In an animal body 
(or substance) ; esp. applied to those in the skin 
(the orifices of the ducts of the sweat-glands), 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) I. 53 Pe contrarie is of 
norberen men, in be whiche colde wih oute stoppeb smale 
holes and poorus, and holdep the hete wib ynne. 1422 tr. 
Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 23% Men wyche haue the com- 
plexcion hote and stronge, and haue throgh al the body: the 
ouertures large, that clerkys callyth Pores. 1563 Hy tt 
Art Garden, (1593) 145 A stopping both of the vaines & 
poures. 1582 Hester Secr. Phiorav. 1. xv. 15 Those... 
you shal washe with Aqua vita, because it openeth the 
powres. 1601 b. Jonson Poetaster Prol., A freezing sweate 
Flowes forth at all my pores. 1704 F. Futter Jedd. 
Gyman. (1711) 5 A sudden Constriction of the Pores of the 
Skin. 1822-34 Good's Study Aled. (ed. 4) I. 271 The articu- 
lations are long and narrow, with marginal pores by which 
it (tpe-worm] attaches itself 10 the intestines. 1853 O. W. 
Hoimes Aut. Breakf-t. xi, As a hide fills its pores lying 
seven years in a tan-pit. ; 

. fg. ‘and in fig. expressions), esp. in phrase 
atl every pore. 

1632 J. Haywarn tr. Brond®s Eromena 53 Their raies.. 
pepeteating through the pores of the heart, made themselves 
snowen, @ 1720 SueFFIELD (Dk. Buckhm.) HAs. (1753) 1. 13 
Love's pow’r can penetrate the hardest hearts; And through 
the closest pores a passage find. 1847 Emerson Aepr. 
Ven, Goethe Wks. (Bohn) 1. 388 He sees at every pore. 
1865 Dickens Wut. fr. iu. x, I see him chafe and fret at 
every pore. 

c. In a plant (or vegetable substance, ; as the 
stomata in the epidermis of leaves, etc., or the 
small openings in certain anthers and capsules 
when ripe, for the discharge of the pollen or secds. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. KR. xvu. i. (Tollem. MS.), 
‘Treu wip binne substaunce and nou3t harde, but ful of 
holes, and poores. 1634 Hasincton Castura (Arb.) 20 The 
flowers adore The Deity of her sex, and through each pore 
Breath forth her glories. 1712 tr. Pomet's [/ist. Drugs 1. 
96 A Bark that is adorn'd with Pores like Stars. 1776 
Witnerinc Brit, Plants (1796) II]. 761 Leaves .. trans- 
parent, with many minute pores. 1861 Miss Pratt /lower, 
#7, IV, 88 Snapdragon .. capsule .. opening by pores at the 
top. 1873 EF. Sron Workshop Receipts Ser. 1. 16/1 This 
coat closes all the pores of the wood, and does not crack or 
scale off. 

d. In inanimate bodies or substances; csp. 
applicd to the minute intersticcs or spaces between 
the particles of mattcr. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R.xix. cxxx. (1495) nn iij/1 For 
shyrenesse of partyes in suche (sc. thynne matere] hen many 
poores. 1501 Douctas Mad. /fon. 1. xxvii, The cirth,,. 
with poris seir Vp drinkis air that mouit is be sound. ¢ 1645 
Howrtt ZLectt. I. vi. xxxv, The Sun, whose all-searching 
Geams penetrating the Pores of the Earth, do heat the 
Waters. 1660 Bove Mew Lap. Phys. Mech. xxi. 154 In 
the Vores or invisible little recesses of Water it self there 
le .. many parcels .. of .. Air. 1706 Putts, Pores. care 
sinall void Spaces between the Particles of Matter, of which 
all Bodies are made up. 1748 HH, Extis //uclson's Bay 223 
‘The Form or Essence of a Magnet. is supposed to consist 
in it's being perforated by an infinite Number of parallel 
Pores. 1830 Herscure Stud, Nat, Phil. in. i, 235 Water 
was forced through tlre pores (as was said) of a golden ball, 

+e. In abstract or collective sense. O65. rare. 

1756 P. Browne Jamaica 50 The substances. .are seldom 
of a very strony texture, though frequently of a fine pore 
and smooth grain. 1773 Horstey in /’4il, Trans, LXIV. 
271 A large proportion of pore, or interspersed vacuity, is 
sufficient for all purposes, 

+2. A passage, channel, canal, duct (esp. in an 
animal body). Ods. rare. 

¢1400 Destr, Tray 8801 Pen (the halm]sewit furth soberly, 
& sanke fro aboue,.. Passond by poris into be pure legges. 
1sqt KR. Corrann Cuydon's Quest. Chirurg, Nivb, The 
wayes and poores wherby the vryne passcth froin the reynes 
tothe bladder, 1615 HI, Crooxe Body of Alan 138 But this 
pore of choler is inserted into the small guts, not at their 
beginning, least the Choler should flye vp into the stomack 
.. but into the end of the Duodenum. 

3. A small point or dot resembling a pore. 

1833 EHlerscuHet Astron. v. 208 Its ground (sun's disk] is 
finely mottled with an appearance of minute, dark dots, or 
pores, 1869 Puirson tr. CGurdlemin's Sun (1870) 234 It 
explains neither the facnle nor the pores nor the curious 
granulations known as ‘ willow-leaves ’. 

4, attrib. and Comb., as pore-area, -canal, -facet; 
pore-lie adj.; pore-capsule: sce quot.; pore- 
coral, pore-stone, a stone-coral having pores; 
pore-sieve, name for some part of a sponge. 

1880 Vature X XI. 450/1 Hollow spines with peculiar *pore- 
areas at their bases. 1878 Betu Cecenbanr's Comp. Anat. 
11x The number of these *pore-canals (dermo-gastric pores), 
which have consequently a dermal and gastric orifice, is 
generally very great. 1877 A. W. Bennet tr. 7 home's 


Souiney Sir 7, More I. 15, I had now,.a distinct sense of | Jot, (ed. 6) 149 Some capsules again dehisce by pores, as 


that sort of porcupinish motion over the whole scalp which 
ts so frequently described by the Latin poets. 1857 


the poppy.., when they are termed *pore-capsules. 1880 
Nature XXI1. 450/2 Tbe sbell bas a large opening, as well 


PORE. 


as scattered *pore-facets, 3887 Amer. Nat. X XI. 565 Lateral 
surfaces with irregular, shallow, *pore-like fossz. 1887 
Sottas in Encycl. Brit, XXII. 45/2 Section through the 
cortex of Cydonium cosastur,.. showing the *pore-sies € over- 
lying the chone. 1708 PAil, Trans. XXVI.79 Tbe Pore 
Stone, or Pore Coral. 

+ Pore, sb,2 Physiol. Obs. rare. [ad. Gr. rSpos 
callus.] The callus, or matter exuded at the site 
of the fracture of a broken bone, 

[c1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 48 If pat ilk mater bat is 
restorid be ny3 as hard as is pe boon, it is clepid porus sar- 
coides.] 1543 TVRaHERON Vrgo's Chirurg. (1586) 273 When 
tbe bone is hardened and somewhat bound together with 
tbe pore called Sarcoeides. (1657 Physical Dict., /’oros, that 
matter which consolidatetb tbe broken bones within.] 

Pore, 54.3 rare. [f. Pore v.J An act of poring 
over something ; a careful or close examination. 

1871 Daily News 12 Aug., 1 brought the book .. and 
Madge..and myself shall have many: a good pore over it. 

+ Pore, sé.4 Obs. (Said to be a Huntsman’s 
term: see quot.) 

1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) Navy Land Ships, Hrottsmt. 
Ship Wks. 1. 93/1 What Necromanticke spells are Rut, 
Vault, Slot, Pores, and Entryes, Abatures, and Foyles, 
Frayenstockes,..and a thousand more such Vtopian frag- 
inents of confused Gibberish. 


Pore (poe1), v. Forms: 4 pure, pouri, 4-5 
poure, 5-7 powre, 6 poor, 6-8 poar, 5- pore. 
[ME. piren, pouren, pourt, of obscure origin. 
‘There is no corresp. verb in OF. or OE., though the 
early ME. forms answer to an OE, *piréaz. Sense 
2 is strikingly identical with the main sense of PEER 
v.2, Prre v., both also of obscure origin; but, 
althongh an OE. double form *firian, *pyran 
would cxplain the forms, there is no trace of 
such a verb in OE. or the cognate languages. The 
phonology is abnormal; the ME. (pér-) would 
normally have given mod. fozr (pana), whereas in 
the rsthc, the form began to be fore, oar (pde1).] 

1. ¢utr, a. To look intently or fixedly, to gaze 
(22, on, upon, at, over); to search for or enlo 
something by gazing. (Often, now always, with 


admixture of sense b.) 

a1300 A. /forn 1092 Apulf was in be ture [v. 7. toure] 
Abute for to pure [v. x poure] After his comynge. 13.. 
AY Alts. 5799 Vhere he seighen a selcouth folk Al day 
pouren in the walken. 1340 Ayend, 177 Pe men bet dob 
zuo grat payne ham to kembe and to pouri ine sseaweres. 
1384 Cuaucer //, Fame mm, 31 And for to powren [z. 7 
poure] wonder low Y¥f I koude eny weyes know What 
maner stoon this roche wus. 1553 1. Witson AAe?. (1580) 
224 Some pores vpon the grounde as though they sought 
for pinnes. 1621 Quarces L£sthker Medit. v. E iv, All Crea- 
tures else pore downward to the ground, Man lookes to 
heauen, 1722 De For /*/ague (1840) 24 No wonder if they 
who were poring continually at the clouds, saw shapes and 
figures, representations and appearances. 1834 Hr. Mar- 
TINEAU farrers iv, Down on fis knees, poring over the 
pavement, to see which way the stones were laid. 1854 
Macavutay Biog., Johnson (1867) 82 He would stand poring 
on the town clock without being able to tell the hour. 

b. To look at something (usn. a book) with 
fixed attention, in the way of study; to read or 
stndy eamestly or with stcady application; to be 
absorbed in reading or study. (Const. ov, efor, 
(now chiefly) over; rarely 77, 22/0, or absol.) 

¢1386 Cuaucer Prof 185 What sliolde he studie and 
make hym seluen wood Vpon a book in Cloystre alwey to 
poure (J/.S. Lausd. powre}. ¢ 1449 Pecock Aepr.1. xvi. 87 
‘Thou3 3e wolden labore, and powre, and dote alle the daies 
of 30ure lijf in the Bible aloon. 1594 Lyty J/oth. Bomb. 1. 
iii, Instead of poaring on a booke, you shall holde the 
plough. 1610 Hottanp Camden's Brit. Auth. to Rdr., I 
have pored upon many an old Rowle. 1718 Free-thinker 
No. 37. 271 He rises by Three in the Morning to pore over 
Mathematicks, 1768 Brearne Jfrusty, 1. li, Where dark 
cold-hearted sceptics, creeping, pore ‘Through microscope of 
metaphysic lore. 1874 L. Srepuen //ours in Library (1892) 
II. iii. go Ile had pored over their pages till be knew them 
by heart. 

e. To fix one’s thoughts carncstly upon some- 
thing; to meditate, muse, or think intently; to 
pondcr. Const. ov, spon, over; rarely with depcn- 


dent clause (quot. 1856). 

1423 Jas. | Atneis ?. Ixxii, The longe day thus gan 
I prye and poure, Till phebus endit had his bemes bryght. 
aisgt H. Saatu Ids, (1866) I. 173 So, while he pores and 
gapes upon it, by little and little the love of it grows more 
and more in his heart, until at last he hath inind on nothing 
else. «1628 Preston Sarnt's Darly Exerc. (1629) 138 If a 
man be poring on his wants still, 1722 De Foe Jfol/ 
Flanders (1840) 64 When be has thought and pored on it. 
1856 Mrs. Browntnc Aur. Leigh 1. 348 She had pored for 
years What sort of woman could be suitable To her sort of 
hate. 1882 Pesopy Eng. Journatism xviii. 137 Dickens.. 
took himself off..to Geneva, ..to pore over the story of 
*Dombey and Son’. | 

+2. To look with the eyes half shut; to look 
closely, as a near-sighted person; to peer. Oés. 

1699 Warer in P/il, Trans. LV. 51 For they see not well 
in the sun, poring in the clearest day. 1706 Paittirs, To 
Pore, to look close, as they do that are short-sighted. 
1709 STEELE Tatler No. 27 * 5 Poring with her Eyes half 
shut at every one she passes by. 1774 Foote Cozeners 1. 
Wks. 1799 II. 157 He doesn’t pore, with his eyes close to 
the Bette like a clerk that reads the first lesson. 1862 
Tnoreau Excursions, Ch, Night (1863) 310 Their eyes 
which are weak and poring. ; 

3. trans. Yo biing or put into some state by 


poring; in phrase to fore one’s eyes ott, to blind 


PORED. 


oneself or ruin one’s sight by close reading or over- 
study; to tire (one’s eyes) by close reading. 

1593 NasHE Christ's ZT. 43 b, 1 that haue poor’d out myne 
eyes vpon bookes. 1698 Pil. Trans. XX. 455 Old, rusty, 
Moth eaten Books, upon which a Man may pore his Eyes 
out before he can read a Word ora Line. 1706 E. Warp 
Wooden World Diss. (1708) 37 He might have .. por’d 
himself into Stupidity. 1712 Swirt Frud. Zo Stella 7 Aug., 
I have been poring my eyes all the morning. «1754 
Fietpixnc Fathers v.v, Though | have hated books as I do 
the devil,.. I'll pore my eyes out rather than lose her. 

Hence Porring v6/. 56. and Ppl. a. (whence Porr- 
ingly adv.). 

©1374 Cnaucer Troylus ut. 1411 (1460) Dispitous day.. 
Thi pouryng In wol no where late hem dwelle. ¢1449 
Pecock Refm. 1. xvi. 85 Bi her powring in the Bible aloon 
thei mizten leerne. 1594 Nasue Unfort. Trav. Wks. 
(Grosart) V. 120 He that viewd them a farre off, and had 
not directly stood poaringly ouer them, would haue sworne 
they had liued. 1615 G. Sanpys Trav, 124 Many of the 
Pilgrims by poaring on hot bricks, do voluntarily perish 
their sights. 1728 Pore Dunc. 11. 191 There, dim in clouds, 
the poreing Scholiasts mark. 1874 L. SterHen Hours in 
Library (1892) 11. vii. 211 That disposition wbich.. delights 
in poring over its own morbid emotions. 

Pore, obs. (and dial.) var. of Poor a. 3; obs. f. 
Porr, Pour, Power. Pore(-)blind, obs. f. 


PURBLIND. 

Pored (poed), 2. [f. Pore sé.) + -Ep?.] In 
parasynthetic combs.: Having pores (of some kind). 

1688 CLayton in Péil. Trans. XVII. 945 If a Gummous 
Plant or Tree, that grows low, and close pored, it abounds 
with acid Spirits,..if it grow tall, and be open pored, it 
abounds with a subtile volatile Spirit. 

Poreger, obs. form of PORRINGER. 

+ Povrelet. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. pore, Poor + 
-LET, (Rendering L. pazperculus, dim. of pauper 
Poor.)}] A poor man, 

1382 Wycuir /sa. lxvi. 2 To my porelet [1388 a pore man] 
and contrit in spirit. 

|| Porencephalus, -on (poerense-falis, -pgn). 
Fath, [mod.L., f. Gr. wépos PorE 56.1 + éyxépados 
brain.] A defect of the cerebral hemisphere con- 
sisting in the formation (congenital or caused by 
disease) of a depression or hollow, sometimes com- 
municating with the lateral ventricle. So Poren- 
ce’phaly [ad. mod.L. Aorvencephalia] in same sense. 
Hence Porencephalic (porens/fe'lik), Poren- 
cephalous (-se'falas) aays., pertaining to, of the 
nature of, or affected with porencephalus. 

1890 Bitiincs Jed. Dict,, Porencephalus..Porencephaly. 
1890 Cent. Dict., Porencephalic..Porencephalous. 1896 
Allbutt’s Syst. Med. 1. 179 Atrophy of the fillet and the 
posterior column nuclei has resulted from porencephalon of 
the central convolution of the cortex cerebri. 1899 /d7d. 
VI. 534 Diseases .. which give rise to a porencephalic con- 
dition. /did¢, VII. 292 Cases of porencephaly. 

Porer (poera:). ([f. Pore v. + -rr1,] One 
who pores zfor or over something, as a book. 

1670 H. Stuspe Plus Ultra 69 The Disputative followers 
of Hippocrates, Aristotle, Galen, those superstitious Porers 
upon the Writings of the Ancients. 1797 W. Taytor in 
Monthly Rev. X X11. 345 The multitudinous porers in black 
literature. 1892 Pad/ Mall G. 16 Aug. 2/1 The wielder 
of the spade has outrun the porer over manuscripts. 

Poret(e, -ett(e, variants of Porret Ods. 

+ Porfend, v. Obs. rare—'. [a. OF. fo(ze)r- 
Jendretocleave complctely (¢1145 in Godef.), f. pores 
(:—L. fro forth), with intensive force + fendre :—L. 
fudére to cleave.| trans. To cleave or split through. 

©1489 Caxton Blanchardyn vii. 28 The goode swerde 
entred in to the brayne porfended, and cloue his hed vnto 
the chynne. 

|| Po-'rfido, Ods. [It.] = Porpuyrry. 

1611 Sprep “fist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xxi. § 134 The pauement 
.-Shall be of Orientall stone: ‘hat is to say, of Alabaster, 
Porfido, Serpentines, and other stones of diuers colours. 

Porfil, -e, porfyl, obs. ff. ProriLE, PURFLE. 

Porful: see Poorrut. Porge, ohs. f. PurcE. 

Porge (po-1dg),v. Jewish Ritual, [app. f. L. 
purgare to make (ceremonially) clean, to PuRGE.] 
trans. To make (a slaughtered beast) ceremonially 
clean hy drawing out and removing the sinews and 
veins (esp. from the hinder quarters : cf. Gen. xxxii. 
32). Hlence Po-rger, a man whose business is to 
do this. 

1854 Times 4 Aug. Advt., I. I. M...Butcher.. Walworth 
begs to inform the Jewish Public that he has succeeded in 
obtaining a qualified killer and porger for himself. Zod. 
(Notice in Jewish Newspr.). The licence of Mr. A. B. has 
Leen revoked for having sold (to Jewish customers) meat 
which has not heen porged. 

Porgo, pargo. [aSp. and Pg. fargo, app. :— 
1. pagrus a kind of fish.] A fish; the sea bream. 

1557 W. Towson in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 113 We found 
there certain Carnels fishing for Pargoes. 1616 Cart. 
Ssitu Descr, New dng. 12, 40 or 50 Saile yearely to Cape- 
blank, to hooke for Porgos, Mullet, and [to] make Puttardo. 
1624 — Virginia 227 Vhe Duke of Medina receiucth 
yeerely trihute of the lishers, for ‘unny, Mullit, and Porgos, 
more then ten thousand pounds. {a 1642 Sir W. Monson 
Naval Tra ts vi. (1704) §32/1 Porgus, somewhat like to an 
over-grown Sea-ream, but much bigger.} 1688 R. Hotmi: 
Armoury 1. xv. (Roxh.) 40/1 Fish hookes for Porgos, Io- 
nettos or dorados. 1902 Jornan & EveRMANN Awier. Food 
% Game lishes 405 Vhe Snappers, or Pargos, genus Lutja- 
wus. species very numerous, Asiatic, American, or African. 


Porgy (pp1gi. Also 8 pargie, porgie, 9g 


| gacksoni or Damalichthys argyrosomus. 
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porgee, -ghee. See also Pavcie. [Of obscure 
and app. various origin; in part = Porco, Parco ; 
in part=PauGIE, q.v.; also corruptly for Pocy, 
q.v. Much vagueness appears to prevail in the use 
of the name.] A namc in U. S. applied, with or 
without distinctive adjuncts, to various sca-fishes, 
chicfly N. American species of Sfarid# or Sca 
Breams, but also locally to fishes of other families. 

Among the Sparcid fish, applied to a. the Braise, Sparus 
pagrus (Pagrus vulgaris), of the Mediterranean and N. 
Atlantic; b. Stenotomus chrysops, the Scuppaug, Scup, 
or Paugie, and S. aculeatus, the Fair Maid, found along the 
Atlantic coast of U.S., to the north and south respectively ; 
ce. Lagodon rhomboides, also called Sailor’s Choice and Pin- 
fish; d. various species of Cadamius found at Bermuda and 
near Florida; €. one or more species of Lutyanzus, called 
also Snapper and Grunt. Among those of other families: 
f. in southern U.S. an ephippioid fish, Chetodipterus Jaber, 
also known as Moon-fish, Spade-fish, or Angel-fish ; g. in 
Florida, the Toad-fish, Chilomycterus geometricus; fh. in 
California, one of various viviparous perches, as Ditrenra 
P i. Erron. for 
Posy, the menhaden. 

1725 SLOANE Famaica I}. 286 The Pargie. It was taken 
at Old Harbour, and reckoned very good food. 1734 Mor- 
TIMER in PAil. Trans. XX XVIII. 317, 16. Aurata Baha- 
mensts, The Porgy. It is a good eating Fish. 1848 
ScuompBurck fist, Barbados 668 Haenulon hetercdon, 
porghee grunt..the peculiar noise which they emit when 
caught, has given rise to the vernacular name. 1849 H. W. 
Hersert fish & Fishing U.S. 280 The colour of the Porgee 
is a deep brownish black on the head and back. 1883 
Fisheries Exhib, Catal, (ed. 4) 170 The principal salt-water 
fishes are:—The Calipeva .. Hog-fish .. Porgee, Grouper, 
Sun-fish, Grunts,Croakers, and Drummers. 1883 GoopeE fish. 
Industries U.S. 70 Saint Jerome’s Creek, Point Lookout, 
Maryland. A station for the artificial propagation of..the 
bandy porgy (Chetodipterus Jaber). 1884 /bid. Sect. 1. 
Plates. Pl. 137 The Margate Fish, Bastard Snapper, or 
Charleston ‘ Porgy’, Sfarus pagrus. 1885 C. F. Hotper 
Marvels Anim. Life 68 I've tossed a dead porgy to one 
[sword-fish] and seen him knock it up and down, 1888 
Goove Amer. Fishes 43 In the North the Sea-Bass occu- 
pies the feeding grounds in company with the scuppaug or 
porgy. /éid.80 The Red-mouth Grunt, Diabasis auroline- 
a@tus, is probably the Flannel-mouthed Porgy familiar to 
Florida fishermen. /é/d. 92 About New York, the second 
syllable of the abbreviated Indian name (szishcuppauog) has 
been lengthened into ‘ Paugy' or ‘ Porgy’. Jéid. 99 Lago- 
don rhomboides ..in the St. John's River,..the ‘Sailor's 
Choice’ and ‘ Porgy’. /d7d. 100 ‘here are other species 
known by the name of Porgy... found in this region, 
such as Calamus bajonado common also at Charles- 
ton, where it is called the ‘ White-boned Porgy’, the ‘ Jolt- 
head Porgy’ of Key West, C. megacephalus, C.arctifrons, 
the ‘Shad Porgy’ or ‘Grass Porgy’ of Key West, and 
C. macrops. Ibid. 146 The Moonfish or Spadefish, Cheto- 
dipterus faber..at Beaufort N.C. where it is called the 
Porgee or Porgy... Three-tail Sheepshead and Three-tailed 
Porgee are names said to have been formerly in use among 
the New York fishermen. 1897 H. G. CarLeton in Outing 
(U.S.) XXIX. 3290/2 Dibbling with a light rod for little 
porgies and whiting. 

|| Porifera (pori-{€ra), sb. p/. Zool [mod.L., 
neut. pl. of porifer, f. L. porus (a. Gr. mépos) PORE 
sb. + -fer bearing.}] The Sponges, reckoned as a 
class or main division of Ce/lezterata, characterized 
by having the body-wall perforated by numerous 
inhalant pores. Hence Porifer (poe'rifor), a mem- 
ber of the Porzfera, a Sponge; Pori‘feral a. 
next ; Pori-feran, a. belonging or relating to the 
Portfera ; sb. = porifer. 

1843 CARPENTER Avinz, PAys. li. 113 Satisfactory reasons 
for placing the class of Porifera, or the Sponge tribe, 
in the animal kingdom. 1864 Wenster, Poriferan, an 
animal of the group comprising the sponges. 1867 J. 
Hose A/icrosc. u. ii. 385 The term Porifera..was applied 
by Professor Grant to designate the remarkable class of 
organized beings known as sponges. 1877 Hux.tey Axa, 
Inv, Anim, iit. 113 The fundamental type of Poriferal 
organisation is to be sought among the Calcispongia, /éid. 
xli. 678 Comparable to Physemarian or Poriferan embryos. 
1888 RotLeston & Jackson Anim. Life 716 The irregular 
and continuous growth of a Poriferan, 1890 Cent. Dict., 
Poriferan theory, that theory which considers the trachez 
or tubes of some animals as having a cominon origin witb 
the incurrent tubes of the Port/era or sponges. 

Poriferous (poriféras), a. [f. L. por-zs Pore 
6,1 + -PEROUS: in mod.L. forzfer.] Bearing or 
having pores. 

1862 Dana Alan. Geol. iii. 313 The poriferous side of tbe 
same. 1870 Nicuorson J/an. Zool. 124 The other five 
double rows of plates alternate regularly with the former, 
and are termed the *ambulacral areas’ or poriferous zones. 

rar Ea pee 

Foriform (porifgm), a. [fas prec. + -ForM.] 
faving the form of, or resembling, a pore. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 706 Minute, poriform cells. 
1858 Mayne Expos. Lex., Portfornits,.. having the form 
of simple pores, as the cellules of certain folyf7.. : poriform. 

Poriger, obs. form of PorrincEr. 

+ Porime. Oés. rare—°, [ad. Gr. mépip-os able 
to be passed, practicable, f. mépos passage.] See 
quot. and APoRIME. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Porime,..in Geometry, is a 
Theorem or Proposition so easie to be demonstrated, that 
tis almost self-evident ; as, That a Chord ts all of it within 
the Circle. Hence 1706 in Puituips. 1727-41 in CHAMBERS 
Cycl. 1730-6 in Bairey (folio), 1823 in Cranp 7echnol. 
Dict.; and in mod, Diets. 

+ Poriness. Ods. [f. Pory + -Ness.] The 
condition of being ‘ pory’ or porous; porosity ; 
also concer. a porous part. 


PORK. 


1653 WaLton Angler ili. 86 It is reported, there is a fish 
that hath not any mouth, but lives hy taking breath by the 
poriness of her gils. 1662 J. CHANDLER Van J/elniont's 
Oriat. 57 Vapours may he contained in the porinesses or 
hollow places of the Air. 1676 Wiseman Chirurg. Treat. 
v. ix. 392, I took off the Wressings, and set the Trepan 
above the fractured Hone,..considering withall the Poriness 
of the Lone below. 

Poring, Poringly : sec under Pore vz. 

tPovish, a.) Obs. rave—°. [f. Pore v, + 
-1sH 1,] Waving the character of ‘ poring’ or look- 
ing with the eyes half shut (see Pore v. 2). Hence 
+ Po'rishly adv. Ods. 

1523 SKELTON Garl. Laurel 626 Sum were made peuyssshe, 
porisshly pynk iyde, That euer more after by it they were 
aspyide. 1530 Patscr. 840/2 Porisshdy, as one loketh that 
can nat se well, louchement, 

+ Porish, 2.2 Ods. [f. Pore si.1 + -1sH1.] 
Porous. Ileuce + Porishness O6s., porosity. 

1652 GAULE J/agastrout. 119 Vhat the stars are made of 
an earthy porish matter, much like to that of a pumice 
stone, 1670 Capt. J. Smitu Eng. /iiprow. Reviv'd 16 All 
barren sands are loose and light,.. by reason of their porish- 
ness or hollowness. 

Porisn (p6o"riz’m, pgr-). A/ath. [ad. L. forts- 
ma,a. Gr, mopopa a deduction from a previous de- 
monstration, a corollary, also a problem, f. mopiCev 
to carry, deduce, f. mépos way. So F. porisme.]} 
With the ancient Greek mathematicians, a kind ot 
geometrical proposition, the nature of which has 
becn much disputed; app. one arising during the 
investigation of some other proposition, either by 
immediate deduction from it (= CoRoLLaRyY sé. 1), 
or by consideration of some special case in which 
it becomes indeterminate. 

The sense indicated by Playfair’s definition (quot. 1792) is 
that now most generally accepted and used; but other 
widely different definitions have been given. 

€1374 Cuaucer Soeth. 1. pr. x. 71 (Camb. MS.) Ryht as 
thyse geometryens whan they han shewyd hyr proposiciouns 
ben wont to bryngen in thinges pat they clepyn porysmes 
or declaraciouns of forseyde thinges. Ryht so wole I yeue 
the heere as a corolarye or a mede of coroune. (c 1645 Ex- 
guiry, etc. in fart, Alise. (Malh.) V. 499 It may be pro- 
posed a problem, or porisma, to be considered, whether the 
souls of brutes are not more than rarefied, or inflamed 
matter.) 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Porisme. Proclus 
and Pappus define this Geometrical ‘erm to signifie a kind 
of Theorem, in the form of a Corollary, which is dependant 
upon, or deduced from some other Theorem already demon- 
strated. And ’tis commonly used to signifie some General 
Theorem, which is discovered from finding out some Geo- 
metrical Place. 1792 PLayrainin Jraus. Roy. Soc. Edinb, 
III. 11, 156 There was another subject, that of Porisms, the 
most intricate and enigmatical of any thing in the ancient 
geometry. J/d%d. 170 From this account of the origin of 
Porisms, it follows, that a Porism may be defined, A pro- 
position affirming the possibility of finding such conditions 
as will render a certain problem indeterminate, or capable 
of innumerable solutions. 1795 Hutton JJath. Dict. s.v., 
Pappus says, a Porism is that in which something was pro- 
posed to be investigated. 1798 H. BroucHam in Pil. 
Trans. LXXXVIIL. 383 This is a case of a most general 
enunciation, which gives rise to an infinite variety of the 
most curious porisms. 1853 CayLery Cod/. Mlath, Papers II. 
56 Researches on the Porism of the in- and circumscribed 
triangle. 1855 J. Martineau Ess, (1890) I. 434 An epic or 
song..may have a human power greater tban the Porisms 
or the Principia. 1887 H. DeLevinGne in A’. & Q. 7th Ser. 
IV. 424/2 Between i. 15 and 16 occurs the first porism or 
corollary, to the effect that the angles formed by two 
straight lines at their point of intersection are together equal 
to four rigbt angles. 

Porismatic (poerizmz'tik, ppr-), a. [f. Gr. 
mrépiopa, -at- PORISM + -Ic.] Pertaining to or of 
the nature ofa porism. So + Porisma‘tical a. Ods. 
(in quot.) following immediately as a corollary ; 
whence Porismatically adv. (in quot.) as a 
corollary, by direct inference. 

1646 J. Hatt Hore Vac. 119 It will Porismatically follow. 
1649 J. H. Alotion to Parl. Adv. Learn. 11 If they be not 
guided by forcible demonstrations and porismaticall infer- 
ences. 1792 Pravrair in Trans. Roy. Soc. Edind. Ill. 
uu. 190 Another species of impossibility may: igapently 
arise from the porismatic case of a problem. 1886 FARRAR 
Hist. Interpr. vii. 361 The porismatic method consisted in 
the abstraction of dogmatic results. 

Poristic (poristik), a. A/ath. [ad. Gr. rropt- 
oriués able to procure, f. mopifev: see PORISM.] 
Relating toa porism, porismatic; having the quality 
of rendering a determinate problem indeterminate. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Poristick Method, in 
Mathematicks, is that which determines when, by wbat way, 
and how many different ways, a Problem may be resolved. 
1890 Cert. Dict. s.v., Poristic points, a set of points of the 
number which usually suffice to determine a curve of a given 
order, but so situated that an indefinite number of such 
curves can be drawn through them. 

So Pori'stical a. rave—°. : 

1828 Wesster, Poristic, Poristical. Hence in later Dicts. 

Porite (poerait). Zoo’, [ad. mod.L. generic 
name /orites (Lamarck); f. Gr. mopdés passage, 
pore, or ? 7@p-os calcareous stone, stalactite: see 
MapREPORE and -1TE1.] A coral of the genus 
Porites or family Poritide of perforate sclero- 
dermatous corals. 

1828 Wenster, Sorite, a petrified madrepore. Dict, Nat. 
TTist, 1846 Dana Zooph. vii. (1848) 110 The Porites .. 
graduate into the Astraesporz, and thence to the Astroites. 


Pork! (po-1k). Forms: 3 pore, § poork, -e; 


PORK. 


5-7 porke, 6 porcke, S porck, 4- pork. [a. F. 
pore = Pr. force, It. porco, Sp. puerco:—L. forc-us 
swine, hog.] 

+1. Aswine, a hog, a pig. Sometimes distin- 
guished from a pig or young swine. Oés. or //7s/. 

?a1400 .Worte Arth. 3122 Poveralle and pastorelles pas- 
sede one aftyre, With porkes to pasture at the price 3ates. 
e 1400 Destr. Troy 3837 Polidarius was pluccid as a porke 
fat. 1528 Paynet Salerne's Regint. Fj}, Porkes of a yere 
or .ij. olde are better than yonge pygges. 1533 BELLENOEN 
Liuy 1, ix. (S. T.S.) I. 55 He slew pe pork with ane hevy 
stane. 1598 Stow Surv. (1842) 145/1 There were brought 
to the slaughter-house .. 34 porks, 3s. 8d. the piece ; 91 pigs, 
6¢. the piece. 1682 J. Cortins Salt §& Fishery 83 Very 
large like Calves,..and as fat as Porks. [1799 SouTHEY 
Pig 24 Woe tothe young posterity of Pork! “heir enemy 
is at hand. 1887 Roceks Agric. & Prices V. 343 Hogs 
and porks, the word appearing to be used indifferently, are 
occasionally found.] 


+b. Applied opprobriously to an uncultured 


person. Ods. 

1645 Mitton Colast. Wks. 1851 IV. 358, I mean not to 
dispute Philosophy with this Pork, who never read any. 

2. The flesh of swine used as food; spec. the fresh 
flesh. 

c12z90 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 472/343 Huy nomen with heom 
into heore schip..porc, motoun and beof. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P.R. xviii. \ii.(Bodl MS.) lf. 246 b/1 Boores flesche 
is more hardand drye.. bantame porke. ¢ 1440 Promp. Part. 
4009/2 Poork, flesche, suflli. 1486 Bh. St. Albans C vij, 
Take a quantyte of poorke and ony [= honey] and butter. 
1533 Exvot Cast. //elthe (1539) 27 b, Aboue all kyndes of 
fleshe in nouryshyng the body, Galene most commendeth 
porke. xg§98 W. Puat.cie Linschoten.. iv.g/t Porke is there 
a verycostly dish. 1748 E. Darwin Le?. in Life (1879) 9 We 
affirm Porck not only to be flesh but a devillish Sort of flesh. 
1848 THackeray Lk. Snobs xxv, Roast ribs of pork. 

3. alirth, and Comé.: simple attrib., as fpork- 
blubber, -chop (Ctior sb.\ 2b, -fal, -griskin, -sau- 
sage, -shop; ob). and ob). gen., as pork-curer, -dealer, 
-ealer, -packer (PACKER! 2b), -packing, -pickling; 
pork-butcher, one who slanghters pigs for sale 

BuTcuer sb. 1); pork-fish, a local name of various 
American fishes: see quots.; + pork-hog = PorkErR 
1; pork-pit, that part ofa produce exchange where 
pork is dealt in. Also ForkK-FLESH, etc. 

1804 -\. Witson in Poews §& Lit. Prose (1876) 1. 114 We 
ate some *pork-blubber and bread. 1836-48 B. D. Warsu 
Aristoph., Knights 1. iti, We'll observe *pork-butcher's 
laws. 1858 Simmonvs Dict. Trade, *Pork-chop, a slice 
from the rib of a pig. 1872 Punch 3 Feb. 46/2 The 
menu consisted of sausages ..and pork-chops. 1844 H. 
Sternens BA Karu 11.232 *Pork-curers buy from farmers 
and deslers in the carcass. 1596 SHaks. Jerch. Vii. v. 27 
If wee grow all to be *porke-eaters, wee shall not shortlie 
haue a rasher on the coales for money. 1705 (//¢/e) A Pill 
for Poik- Eaters, or a Scots Lancet for an English Swelling. 
1856 Kane Arce. Expl. 11. xix. 193 Hung a dripping slab 
of *pork-fat over their lamp-wick. 1734 MortimERin PA//, 
Traus. XX XVUL. 315 The *Pork-Fish. The Bahainians 
esteem this a good Fish. 1888 Goopr Amer. Fishes 81 
The Norfolk Hog-fish, Pomodasys fulvomaculatus,..is the 
-.‘ Pork-fish "and ‘Whiting’ at Key West. 1902 WeasteR 
Suppl., Pork-fish,..a sparoid fish (A nisotrentus Virginicus). 
1727 “Pork grisking [see Griskin). 1755 J. SHEBEEAKE 
Lydia (1769) II. 284 Attending a pork-griskin which the 
parson had also ordered for their suppers. 1470-85 MALory 
Arthur vu. i. 214 As fatte..as a *porke hog. 1884 Sir 
L. Grireix in Forts. Rev. Jan. 55 Annually, a flight of 
*pork-packers and successful tradesmen cross the atlantic, 
1905 Athenxum 5 Aug. 174/2 In a few days fashionable 
people, from the peer to the pork-packer, will be rushing 10 
the Highlands. 1892 A. Crain Aonerica 66 *Pork-packing 
is one of the chief sources of wealth in Illinois, Ohio, and 
Kentucky. 1890 Pad/ Vall G.8 May 3/2 A * pork-pickling 
establishment. . has lately been opened there. 1829 MARRVAT 
Ff. Mildmaj; xvi, That fellow is only fit for Ay-flapper at a 


*pork shop! : 
+ Pork °. Oés. [Echoic.] An imitative name 


for the hoarse croak of the raven: cf. MoREPORK. 
50 + Pork v. zxir., to croak ; hence + Po'rking 
vbl. sh. ; and (with reduplication expressing repe- 
tition) Pork-porking ///. a. 

1606 SytvesteR Du Bartas u. iv. ut. Schisn: 285 From 
the Mountains nigh The Rav’ns begin with their pork- 
porking cry. 1640 Brome Sparagus Gard. w. iv, Harke, 
the Ravens cry porke for him and yet he dyes not. 1655 
Mourer & Bennet //ealth's Jupr. 5 They foresee by 
porking of raven.. when it will raine. 

Porke despyne, porkepine, etc., early ff. 
Porcurixe. Porkepes, obs. form of Porpose. 

Porker (péesko1). [f. Pork! + -Er! 1.] 

1. A young hog fattened for pork ; also, any swine 
or pig raised for food. 

1657 Heyun Lcclesia Vind, 181 They sacrificed a swine 
or porker, with this solemn forin. 1670 Capt. J. Smit 
fing, Improv. Reviv'd 195 Veech-mast is very good feeding 
for Swine to make them Porkers, and for Bacon. 1726 
Pork Odyss. xvu, 201 Then sheep and goats and bristly 
porkers bled. 1828 Scott F. A/. Perth ii, As round and 
full as_a_six-weeks’ porker, 1880 Miss Braooon Just as 
/ am ii, V.ven the pigs were the aristocracy of the porker 
tribe. 1884 S¢. Fawues’ Gaz. 11 Dec. 12/1 The stock.. 
consisted of .. bacon hogs and porkers. 

+2. A sword. Obs. slang. (Cf. pigsticher, a 
long-bladed pocket-knife, or sword.) 

1688 SHapwett Sgr. Alsatia 1, i, The Captain whipt his 
porker out. /érd. uu, axzoo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, 
Lorker,a Sword. 1725 in New Cant, Dict. 

Porkery (po“skari). [f. Pork] + -ery. Cf, 
ONF. porkerie, OF. porcherte herd of swine, med. 
(Anglo-) L. porcaria, porcheria a piggery.] 


| 
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1. Swine collectively, stock of swine. 

182z9 Lanvor /itag. Conv., Eutp. China & Tsing-Ti Wks. 
1853 II. 146/1, I have killed rats as good meat as your 
Excellencies, and where your Excellencies (pest on such 
porkery !) dared not come. 


2. Stock of pork, bacon, ham, and the like ; pork 


department. 

1890 Balance Sheet of Co-op. Store, Balance to Profit and 
Loss Account Bakery. . Porkery. .General. 

Porkespine, -pick, etc., obs. fi. Porcupine. 

Porket (poe1két). [a. ONF. porkel, porguet, 
OF. forchet, dim. of forc PorK!.] <A small or 
young pig or hog; in mod. dial. use = PORKERI. 

(1312 Bolton Priory Comp. 244b, Preter, vj. bacones de dono 
Petride Mytone. Et .ix. porchettos de dono Eue de Landa.j 
1554 Braororp in Strype ced. ent, (1721) TIT. App. 
xaix. 82 Nor any liberty or power upon a poor porket have 
al the devils in hel. 1563-87 Foxe A. § JZ (1684) IIT. 277 
We are now become Gergesites, that would rather lose 
Christs than our Porkets. 1697 DrypDEN Euerd xu. 257 
(He) off rings to the flaming altars bears—A porket, and a 
lamb that never suffer’d shears. 1837 WHEELWRIGHT tr. 
Aristophanes \\.139 Bring.. figs tomy porkets. 1900 O.x/ord 
Zones 1 Dec. 2 Prizes. .for bacon hogs and porkets. 

Pork-flesh. Now rave. The flesh of the hog 
or pig; = Pork! 2. 

1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 10 He commaunded 
that porke flesshe and camelys shold be eten. 1563-87 
Foxr A. & JZ. (1596) 1417/1 He delizhted greatlie in Porke 
fleshe and Peacockes. 1643 Trapp Cont. Gen. iv. 24 Bring 
me my pork-flesh. 1904 UVarly Chron. 4 Aug. 3/3, L almost 
taste the pork-flesh of Brother Wainwright. 

+ Porkin. Oés. [f. Pork !4+-kix.] =PorKLING. 

1570 Levins JA/anip. 134/12 A Porkin, forced/us. 1575 
Turperv. Veuerie 206 They will roundely carie a sheepe or 
gote or a good porkine in their mouths. 

+ Porkish, 2. Ods. [f. Pork! + -1su1.] Pig- 
like, swinish. 

1554 Bare Declar, Bouner's Art. 66 See. how arrogaunt 
this porkishe papist is here. 1570 13. Goocr Pop. Ningd. 
(1880) 10 And rounde about his porkish necke, lis Pall of 
passing Price, He casteth on. 

Porkling (poexklin). Also 6-7 porklin. [f. 
Pork! + -Linc1.] A little or young pig. 

1570 Levins Manip, 137/31 These be diminutiues, and 
may be expounded by this signe little, as gosling, or little 
goose, porkling or little porke. 1577 13. Gooce //ereshach’s 
#lust. 1. (1586) 148 b, Twelve hogsties, everie stie conteyn- 
ing fiftie Porklinges. 1598 FLorio, Maranello, a young 
pig, or a porklin. 1684 tr. Agrippa's Van. Arts \xxxix. 
309 The other. .devoured a whole Boar, a hundred Loaves, 
a Weather, and a Porkling. 1843 P. Parley’s Anu 1V. 267 
The little porkling might have squeezed his way through the 
palings, 1898 Blackw. Mag. Feb. 231/2 A mottled porkling 
crashed through a little rug of branches. 

b. Contemptuonsly or derisively applicd to a 
person. Also adirzd, 

1542 Becon Potation for Lent K viij, The fat Pharise.. 
the porkelynge Justiciaric, whiche trust in theyr owne 
righteousnes, are no fytie Gestes for this mooste delicious 
table. rg5s0 Bae /inage Both Ch. u. g2 b, The gloryouse 
glottons, and franke fedde porkelynges of that gredye gulfe 
.. whose God ys their lellye. 1602 Contention Betw. 
Liberality & Prodigal. v. i. in Hazl. Dadsley VIII. 369 
Come, porkling, come on. 

Po'rkman. [f. Pork! + May st.1]) A man 
who sells pork, a dealer in pork. 

1764 Low Lefe (ed. 3) 31 Pork-Men busy in their Shops 
and Cellars. 1859 Dickens 7. 7woCrties 1. v, The hutcher 
and the porkman painted up only the leanest scrags of meat. 

+ Porknell. O¢s. rare. [Arbitrary derivative 
of Pork! : cf. cracknel.] 

1. Once as fat as a pig. 

c1400 Destr. Troy 6368 Polidarius, the porknell, and his 
pere Machaon, Suet with the xvij [batell). 

2. Some part of the offal of a sheep. 

1596 NasHe Saffrou Walden 111 No more doth he feed 
on anie thing when he is at Saffron Walden, but trotters, 
sheepes porknells, and buttered rootes. 

Porkpen, obs. form of Porcupine. 

+ Pork physic, for Poke physic, old name of 
Virginian Poke, PoKE sé.4 2 a. 

1733 [see Poxr sé.4 2a]. 1753 Curampers Cyc. Supp. 
App., Poke, or Pork Physic, the name by which the Phyto- 
tacca of botanists is sometimes called. 1760 J. Lee /nérod, 
Sot. App. 323. 1858 in Mayne /ixpos, Lex. 

Pork-pie’. [f. Pork! + Pre 5.2] 

1. A pie of pastry enclosing minced pork. 

1732 Fiecpine JVeser it. iii, Let there be.,some dainty fat 
pork-pye or pasty. 1859 Fug. Cookery Bk. 202 A Plain 
Crust for Pork Pies. 1896 Cassell’s Dict. Cooking 610 
Pork pies are generally made of the trimmings taken from 
a hog when it is cut up. 

2. (In full pork-pie hat.) Popularly applied to 
a hat with a flat crown and a brim turned up all 
round, worn by women ¢ 1855-65, recalling the 
shape of a deep circular pie; also applied loosely 
to similar hats worn by men in some countries. 

1860 G. A. Spottiswoope in !ac. Tour. 98 Pork-pie hats 
With streaming ribbons. 1863 Mrs. H. Woon Shadow 
Ashlydyat (1878) 329 Charlotte rose..and carried the pork- 
pie to the chimney-glass, to settle it on. 1883 Lp. R.Gower 
Wy Remin. 1. x. 173 He [Garibaldi] wore a sort of large 
pork-pie hat. 1891 Spectator 26 Dec. g24/1 The bull. 
fighter’s hat known in England as the ‘ pone ie cs 

Porkpik, porkpin, obs. ff. Porcupine. Pork- 
pisce, obs. form of PorPoISE. 

+ Porkrel. O¢s. rare. [dim. of Pork ?; 
see -REL.] A young swine; a pig. 

1688 Crayton in PAil. Trans. XVIII. 122 Shoats, or 
Porkrels are tbeir general Food, 
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PORODINIC. 


Po:'rkwood. [f. Pork! + Woop sé,] The name 
of certain trees or shrubs. a. A bush or small tree 
(Aigellaria capensis) found in the warmer parts 
of Africa. b. Persona obfusata, the Pigeon-wood, 
Beef-wood, or Corkwood of the West Indies and 
Florida. 

1880 S. Africa (ed. 3) 127 In these kloofs grow. .tbe Spec- 
hout or Porkwood. 

Porky (po~ski), a. collog. [f. Pork! + -y.] 
Of, pertaining to, or resembling pork; fleshy, obese. 

1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge’s Sp. Tour li, Mr. Sponge 
was a good deal more put out by the incident..than his 
porky bost. 1866 Mrs. Rippett Race for Wealth xxix, A 
fat, light-haired, snub-nosed, porky kind of a child. 1890 
Cent, Dict. s. v., A porky odor permeated the whole place. 

Porle, obs. form of Pur. 

Pormanton, obs. corrupt f. PORTMANTEAU. 

Pornerastic (pginére'stik), a. [f. Gr. mopvy 
harlot + épacr-7s lover + -Ic.] Addicted to har- 
lotry ; whoremongering. 

1870 F. Harrison Chorce Bs. (1886) 151 We hear nothing 
of, those pornerastic habits in high places, ..which are too 
often thrust before our eyes in fiction. 

(Pornial (in Cent. Dict. and Funk’s Standard 
Dict.), a spurious word, due to a misreading or 
misprint of prémad.] 

Pornocracy (pemg'krasi). [f. Gr. épvy harlot 
+ -cRAcY.] Dominating influence of harlots or 
prostitutes: sfec. the government of Rome during 
the first half of the tenth century. 

1860 Eoersnem tr. Avrts'’s Ch. Hist. u. § 126. 379 For 
half a century Theodora. .and her equally infamous daugh- 
ters,.. filled the See of Peter with their paramours, their 
sons, and grandsons, .. (the so-called Pornocracy). 1874 
Devutscn Remains 245. 1882-3 Schafs Encycl. Relig. 
Kuowd. |. 484 A century of shameless intrigue and figbting— 
the period of the Pornocracy. 

So Po'rnocrat, a member of a pornocracy. 

1894 Conteup. Rev. Aug. 286 The most licentious and 
shameless of the Pornocrats. 

Pornograph (pp:indgraf), sd. (2.) [In sense 1, 
a. F. pornographe pornographer, ad. Gr. mopvo- 
ypap-os: see next; for sense 2 cf. -GRAPH.] 

+1. = Pornocrapuer. Obs. 

1877 Contemp. Rew. Mar. 562 He would recognize..the 
difference between Pheidias and the pornographs. __ 

2. An obscene writing or pictorial illustration. 

1890 in Century Dict. 

B. as adj. = PornoGRAPHIc. 

1893 Sattus Madam Sapphira 165 Here the reporter can 
be as pornograph as the Marquess of Sade, if he knows how. 

Pornographer (pging' grafos), : [f. Gr. mopvo- 
ypap-os writing of harlots (f. mopyn harlot + 
-ypapos writing, writer) + -ER1,] One who writes 
of prostittites or obscene matters; a portrayer of 
obscene subjects. 

1850 Leitcu tr. C. O. Atiller’s Anc. Art § 429 (ed. 2) 619 
The pornograplers of the later times. 1886 Lit. World 
(U.S.) 1 May 152/1 They call themselves ‘naturalists’... 
but they are in fact only pornographers, and immature, in- 
experienced, conceited, love-mad youngsters. 1890 //asfer's 
Jag. Nov. 904/2 Parisian artistic pornographers. 

Pornographic (pindgrafik), a. {f. as prec. 
+ -Ic. So F. pornographigue.] Of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of pornography; dealing in the 
obscene, 

1880 Guardian 27 Oct. 1450 The excesses of the [French] 
press designated as ‘ pornographic '.. have. .become such as 
to compel the authorities to adopt strong measures against 
them. 188: Svmonps /tal. Renatss., Hal. Lit, it. xiv. 365 
Pornographic Paimphleteers and Poets. 1894 StEeap /f 
Christ Caute to Chicago 117, Two booksellers .. whose 
windows still contain a large and varied collection of porno- 
graphic literature. 

Pornography (pging'grafi). [f. as prec. +-¥. 
So F. pornographie.] 

1, (See quot.) 

1857 Duncuison Jed. Dict., Pornography, a description 
of prostitutes or of prostitution, asa matter of public hygiene. 
1858 in Mayne “xpos. Lex. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

2. Description of the life, manners, etc., of pro- 
stitutes and their patrons; hence, the expression 
or suggestion of obscene or unchaste subjects in 
literature or art ; pornographic literature or art. 

1864 WesstER, Pornography, licentious painting employed 
to decorate the walls of rooms sacred to bacchanalian orgies, 
examples of which exist in Pompeii. 1882 Dazly Tel. 
No. 8313. 5/4 Pictorial and glyptic ‘ pornography’... grew, 
flourished, declined, and fell with the Second Lmpire. 1896 
Mackait Lat. Lit, 18 The Casina and the Traculentus 
{of Plautus] are studies in pornography which only the 
unflagging animal spirits of the poet can redeem from being 
disgusting. ; 

So Porno‘graphist, a writer on pornography. 

1893 Natron (N. Y.) 3 Aug. 79/2 The ‘grossness of the 
naturalists and the subtleties of the pornographists’, to use 
the words of M. Lavisse, cannot have any other result. 

Porodinic (pg‘ro-, pOerodi-nik), a. Zool. [f. Gr. 
mopos Pore sb,1 + wis, wdiv- travail, birth + -1c.] 
Discharging the genital products by means of a 
pore: opp. to ScHIZoDINICc. 

1883 E, R. Lanxester in Lueycel. Brit. XV1. 682/1 note, 
Ceelomate animals are, according to this nomenclature, 
either Schizodinic or Porodinic. “The Porodinic group is 
divisible into Nephrodinic and Idiodinic, in the former the 
nephridium serving as a pore, in the latter a special (técos) 
pore being developed. 


PORODINOUS. 


Poro‘dinous, a. Geol. rare, [Improperly f. 
Ger. forodine (Breithaupt 1832) (f. Gr. mwpwdns 
having the form of stalactite (f. m@pos hardened 
stone, stalactite) : see -INE 2) + -ous. A better form 
would be forodzne, like crystalline, hyaline.) See 

uot. 
ae A. H. Green Phys. Geology ii. § 4. 45 Porodinous 
{rocks], or those which have solidified from a gelatinons 
State. Certain minerals, such as Opal, .. have in all likeli- 
hood been formed in this way. 

Porogamic (pero, poerogemik), a. Bol. 
[mod. f. Gr. mépos PoRE 56,1 + -yas-os marriage + -1C. 
(Treub, Aun. Jardin Bot. de Buitenzorg, 1891.)] 
Applied to fertilization in which the pollen-tube 
enters the ovule by the micropyle, as in most 
plants: opposed to chalazogamzc, (Also said of 
the plant.) So Po-rogam, a plant charactcrized 
by this mode of fertilization. 

1894 Times 11 Aug. 11/3 Professor Balfour hesitated to 
adopt Treub’'s division into chalazogams and porogams until 
the limits of the former group were better defined. 1895 
Ouiver tr. Kerncr's Nat. Hist. Plants UU. 412 This type of 
fertilization has been termed chalazogamic in contradistinc- 
tion to the more usual micropylar or porogamic method, 

+ Poro’logy. Obs. nonce-wd. [{, Gr. mopos PorE 
sb.1 4+ -Locy.] A scientific treatise on, or investi- 
gation of, pores or minute openings. 

1684 Bovte Porousn. Anim, & Solid Bod. i. 2 \f such 
little things had not escaped the sight of our illustrious 
Verulam, he would have afforded a good Porology..among 
his Desiderata. S 

Porophyllous (ppro-, porrofilas), a. Bot. 
rare—°. [f.mod.L. porophyllus (f. Gr. mépos PoRE 
5b.) + pvddov leaf) + -ous.] (See quot.) 

1858 Mayne Expos. Lex., Porophyllius, Bot., having leaves 
sprinkled with transparent points like pores. .: porophyllous. 

Poroplastic (pgro-, povroplestik), @. [f. Gr. 
nopos Pore sd.1 + PLastic.] Both porous and 
plastic: applied to a kind of porous felt, plastic 
when heated, becoming stiff when cold, used for 


splints and other surgical appliances. 

1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. 1X. 615 Severer cases. -have 
had the plaster-of-Paris or ‘ poro-plastic’ jacket applied. 
1898 esto. Gaz. 19 July 5/1 An elastic kneecap costs half 
a crown, a moleskin one five shillings, a leather one five to 
twenty, and a poroplastic any sum, 

|| Po-ro-po'ro, New Zealand. [Maori name.] 
A flowering shrub, Solu aviculare, with an 
edible fruit, called in Australia Kangaroo Apple. 

1857 C. Hurstuouse N, Zealand 1.136 Vhe Poroporo. .is 
a sodden strawberry flavoured with apple peel, 1872 A, 
Dometr Raxzolf xvii. vi. 312 Potato-apples of the poro- 
poro tall. 

Porose (porous), 2, [ad. L. type *fords-zs (in 
inod.L.); in It. and Sp. fovoso.] Containing or 
abounding in pores; porous; now rare exc. in 
Zool., said of corals of the division Perforala, as 
opposed to the Aforosa, and of the sculpture of 
insects dotted or pitted as if with minute holes, 

{c 1400: see Porous.) 1656 Biount Giossogr., Porose or 
Porous ( porosus), full of pores or little holes. Bacon. 16 
A. DE LA Pryme Diary (Surtees) 147 There is a most deli- 
cate fine freestone,,. but so porose .. that, troughs being 
made of it, it will let the water run out fora year or two. 1715 
Cueyvne Philos. Princ. Relig. 1. (1716) 15 These Porose 
Bodies must be equally heavy with the most compact ones. 
1826 Kirspy & Sp. Lxtomol IV. 270 Porose, beset with 
many pores. Ex. Elytva of most Apions. 

Hence Poro‘seness = Porosity. 

1746 Aroeron in PAil. Trans. XLIV. 282 note, The 
Nature of these Horns seems. .changed into that of Chalk ; 
only retaining their outward Form, and the Poroseness of 
their inward Parts. 

|| Porosis (pordu'sis), Physto/. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
mapwors in same sense, f, mwpovy to form a callus, 
f. m@pos Pore sd.2] The formation of a callus, 
as in a fractured bone. 

1693 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict. (ed. 2), Porosis, the 
breeding of callous Matter. 1706 in Puttuips. 1858 in 
Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Porosity (porg’siti). [ad. med.L. poraszzas 
(Albertus Magnus a 1250), f. L. type *fords-xs 
Porous: see -1TY. Cf. F. porosz/é.] The quality 
or fact of being porous; porous consistence. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.AwW, ii.(1495) € v b/1 The poro- 
sytee of the tree drawyth pe fumosyte from the rynde. 
1615 Crooxe Body of Man 385 This porosite also makes 
their vpper face smooth, and bedewed with a kind of slimy 
moisture, 1795 Kirwan “len. ATin. (ed. 2) 1. 231 It is the 
porosity of this stone that renders it so light. 1872 T'yNpALL 
fragm, Sc. (1879) 1. v. 183 In virtue of its extreme porosity, 
a similar power is possessed by charcoal, 

b. concr. A porous part or structure; an inter- 
stice or pore. (Usually in f/.) 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau’s Ir. Chee Ul e The 
lipioe, that is, the porositye which is betweene them bothe 
{tables of skull}. 1669 W. Simpson //ydrol. Chynt. 284 
Sudden floods filling the porosities and chanels of the super- 
ficics of the earth. 1831 R. Knox Cloguet's Anat. 15 Found 
in the interstices of the lamina: of the compact tissue, and 
the porosities with which they seem perforated. 

Poro'so-, combining form of mod... fordses 
Porosk, as in poro-so-pu'nctate a., minutely 
punctate as if with pores. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 416 Interstices smooth, poroso- 
punctate. 
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Porostomatous (ppro-, pdero\stp’matas), 2. | 


Zool. [f. mod.L. oroslomata (f. Gr. mépo-s pore 

+ gTépa(t-) mouth) + -ous.] Belonging to or 
having the characters of the /’oros/omata, a group 
of nudibranchiate gastropods in which the inouth 
is pore-shaped. 

Porotie (porg'tik), a, aud sé, Aled. ? Obs. rare—°, 
{ad. mod.L. fardirc-us, f. Gr. mwpdev to form a 
callus, f. m@pos PorE sd.2: see -1c.] (See quots.) 

1696 Puituips (ed. 5), Porotick Medicines, Medicines 
which by drying, thickning and astringent Qualities turn 
part of the Nourishment into brawny or callous Matter. 
1753 Cuameers Cycl. Supp., Poroticks,a term used by the 
antients for such medicines as would consume callus. 1842 
Dunctitson Afed. Lex., Porotic, a remedy believed to be 
capable of assisting the formation of callus. 1895 Sy./. Soc. 
Lex. 

Porotype ‘pp‘to-, por rétaip). [mod.f. Gr. dpos 
Pore 56.1 + Type.] A print made upon prepared 
paper by exposing an engraving or writing to some 
gas which penetrates those parts not rendered im- 
pervious by the ink, and bleaches or discolours the 
paper so as to produce a copy of the original, in 
the same way as light produces a copy from a 
photographic negative. 

1884 Knicut Dict. A/ech. Suppl., Poroty pe, a method of 
copying engravings, It depends upon the fact that the 
portion of the face of the print occupied by ink is non- 
porous, 


Porous (poe'ras), 2. [=F. foreux (14th c. in 


{ 
{ 


Hatz.-Darm.), It., Sp. foroso, ad. L. type *fords-us | 


(in mod.L.), f. Aovws Pore sd.1: see -ous.] Full 
of or abounding in pores ; having minute interstices 
through which water, air, light, etc. may pass. 

Porous plaster, a plaster having numerous small holes 
pierced through it so as to enuble it to lie smoothly (Syd. 
Soc, Lex.). 

c1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 107 1t schulde hen more rare 
& more porous {z.7. porose}, patis to seie, more ful of hoolis. 
1567 Martet Gr. Forcst 33 It is nothing solide or massie, 
but much porouse. 1625 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 11. ix. 
(1635) 153 The Porous and spongy nature of the Earth is 
apt to drinke in the water of the sea. 1692 BextLey Boyle 
Lect, 207 If gold it self be admitted, as it must be, for 
a porous concrete. 1794 SULLIVAN I %ew Nat. 1.359 Light, 
in its passage, penetrates the porous vacuities. 1879 RUTLEY 
Stud. Rocks i.5 Questions of water supply hinge mainly on 
tbe porous or impervious character of rocks. 

ao 
. fig. 

1642 H. More Song of Soul i. Pref., Many [arguments] 
-.go through their more porous and spongy minds without 
any sensible impression. 1795 Coterioce Plot Discovered 
1g But our minister’s..style is infinitely porous. 1864 
CariyLe Fredk. Gt. xvi. vil. (1872) VI. 207 Men are very 
porous; weighty secrets oozing out of them, like quicksilver 
through clay jars. 

e. Acting or performed by means of pores. 

1861 Bentiey A/an. Bot. (1870) 302 Porous dehiscence is 
an irregular kind of dehiscence. 

Po-rously, adv. [f. prec. +-Ly 2.] Ina porous 
mamner ; with porousness ; by means of pores, 

1847 in Wesster; and in later Dicts. 

Porousness. [f. as prec. +-ness.] The 
quality or condition of being porous; porosity, 

1668 Witkins Real Char. iu. vii. § 6. 186 Porousness, 
Spunginess, fungous, sinking, hollow. 1670 Carr. J. Smitu 
Eng. Improv, Reviv'd 16 Marle..by its glutinous substance 
being incorporated with the sand, closes the hollows and 
porousness thereof. 1775 STRANGE in Phil. Trans. LXV. 
419 This porousness I also remember to have once before 
observed. Zod. There is aconstant evaporation from the 
surface of the jar, on account of the porousness of the 
material. 

Jig. 1904 Daily News 6 June 3 Not less striking was the 
evident porousness of this over seventy-year-old man to 
fresh conceptions of truth. 

b. concr, Porous substance or part. vare. 

1644 Dicsy Nat. Bodies iv. § 4. 28 They will forcibly gett 
into the porousnesse of it, and passe with violence betweene 
part and part. ae : 

Porpaise, -pas‘s(e, -pes S(e, obs. ff. PorPoIsE. 

Porpan-, porpentine, etc.: see PORCUPINE. 

Porpere, obs. form of purpurve: see PURPLE. 

Porphere, -erie, -ier, -ir(e, -iry, -ure, -yr, 
obs. forms of PorPHyRy. 

Porphyr-, porphyro-, repr. Gr. moppup(o-, 
comb. stem of mop@upo-s purple, and its derivatives ; 
in Eng. (and other mod. langs.) a formative ele- 
ment, in senses ‘ purple’ and ‘ porphyry’, as in 
porphyr-aceous, porphyr-tte, porphyr-ise, porfphyro- 
genetic, etc. 

|| Porphyra (pf1fira). Bot. [mod.L. (Agardh), 
a. Gr. moppvpa purple.] A small genus of Algze 
or Seaweeds, type of the sub-order Posphyrea, with 
fronds varying in colour from a clear rose to a livid 
purple. The chief species are P. Jaciniata and 
PP. vulgaris, known as Purple Laver. 

1849 Craic, Porphyra, a genus of Alge: Order, Con. 
fervaceaz. 1857 Woop Com. Objects Sea-shore 69 The ulva 
and porphyra, if intended to be eaten, must be gathered in 
the winter...’The purple laver is said to be much superior 
to its green companion, 

Porphyraceous (pfifire!fas), a. ? Obs. rare. 
[f. Porruyr- + -AcEous.] Of the nature of or 
allied to porphyry ; porphyritic. 


1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess, 207 Charpentier mentions a sort 


| 
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of stone which he calls porphyraceous, though he does not 
te felspar to it. Hence 1828 in Wester; and in mod, 

Icts. 

+ Po-rphyrat, a. Obs. rare—'. 
see -ATE4%.] = PORPHYRITIC, 

1611 Sveeo Theat. Gt. Brit. v xl. 78/1 His ashes be- 
stowed in a little golden potte or vessell of the Porphyrat 
stone, were carried to Rome. ' 

Porphyrate (pfilirct). Chem. [f. as Por- 
PHYRIC + -ATEL,] A salt of porphyric acid. 

1866 Watts Dict. Chenz 1V. 690 The porphyrates explode 
when heated. 

+ Porphyre. Oés. [a. F. forphyre (Cotgr. 
1611), ad, med,L, porphyrins, f£. Gr. moppupeos 
purple.] Name applied to a kind of serpent. 

(1584 GREENE Anat. Fort. Wks. (Grosart) 111. 220 He 
resembleth the serpent /’orpAtrius, who is full of poison, 
but being toothlesse hurteth none but him selfe.} 1608 
Torsett Serpents (1658) 745 Of the Porphyre. ‘There is 
among the Indians a Serpent about the bignesse of a span 
or more, which in outward aspect is like to the most 
beautiful and well coloured Purple. /é¢¢., Unto this 
Porphyre 1 nay add the Palmer Serpent. 

Porphyre, -ie, obs. forms of PorPHYRy. 

t Porphy ‘rian, a.) Ods. [f. med.L. porphy- 
vt-us (see PORPHYRY) + -AN.] Of, or composed 
of, porphyry. 

1638 Sir T. Hersert 7rav. (ed. 2) 62 Foure hundred 
porphirian pillars. 1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 
124 Many lovely Pillars of Porphyrian Marble. 

Porphyrian (pgifrrian), @.2 (s6.) [ad. L. 
type *forphyrianus, f. Lorphyri-us (a. Gr, Mop- 
pupros), proper name (f. méppup-os purple) + -azz25, 
-AN.] Of or pertaining to Porphyrius or Por- 
phyry, the Neo-Platonic philosopher and antagonist 
of Christianity (A.D, 233-¢ 306), or to his doctrines. 


Porphyrian scale or tree, 
a definition of mwzan, in the 


[f as prec.: 


form of a kind of genealogical Substance 

table or tree displaying the 

series of ae rere eae to Corpor al IAT eae 
which he may be assigned 

below the summumm genus s4d- Body 

stance, and the differentia 4,5 ,/p4¢ Va aare 
by which eacb_ snbaltern 

genus is distinguished with- oes 

in the genus next above it. SS 

The ‘tree’ is frequently used cp posh 7p Pai: 
as an example of dichotomy. 

Its origin is to be found in Por- eee 

phyry’s /sagoge in Aristote- WUE 

lis Categorias 2a 135e94.(ed.  Rasjonal eeetional 


Brandis). In the diagram the 
names of the genera occupy 
the middle column; the posi- 
tive differentia are on the left 
hand, the negative differentie 
on the right. 

1593 NAsuE Christ's Teares Wks, (Grosart) 1V. 194 Pro- 
secute with all your authority, these Porphirian deriders. 
1656 Cow.ry A/isc., Tree of Knowledge i, That right Por- 
phyrian Tree which did true Logick shew, Each Leaf did 
learned Notions give, And th’ Apples were Demonstrative. 
1678 Cupwortu luted. Syst. 589 Even according to the 
Porphyrian Theology it self..the Three Hypostases in the 
Platonick Trinity, are oz00ugror, Co-Essential. 1678 Norris 
Coll. Afise. (1699) 59 You err, if you think this is he, Tho’ 
seated on the top of the Porphyrian Tree. 1802-12 Bent- 
HAM Ration, Fudic, Evid. (1827) 1. 286 Every step it takes 
in the region of particulars, whether downwards in the Por- 
phyrian scale, or sideways all round in the field of circum- 
stances affords an additional security. 

B. sd. A disciple or follower of Porphyry; also 
called Porphyrianist. [F. Porphyrien.] 

1678 Cupwortn Jztel/. Syst. 1. iv. 594 The Arians (as 
Socrates recordeth) were by Constantine called Porphyrian- 
ists,.. because Arius and Porphyrius did both of them alike, 
though upon different grounds, make their T1inity a foun- 
dation for creature-worship and idolatry. 1701 tr. Le Clerc’s 
Prim. Fathers (1702) 125 In another Letter. .he [Constan- 
tine} enjoins the Name of Porphyrus to be given to Arius, 
and his Followers to be called Porphyrians. 1882-3 Schaff's 
Encycl. Relig. Knowl.\. 640 [Diodorus] combated Platonists 
and Porphyrians, Marichaeans and Apollinarists. 

Porphyric (ppifitik), 2.1 Geol, rave. [f. Por- 
PHYR- + -Ic: in mod.F. porphyrigue.] = Por- 
PHYRITIC, 

1824 J. Hopcson in J. Raine AZewe. (1858) 11. 43 The 
bold red seared line of porphyric hills lying east and west. 

Porphyric (pgp:fitrik), 2.2 Chem. [f. Gr. mop- 
gup-os purple + -1¢. ] In forphyric acid (CioHN20,), 
obtained, as a yellow crystalline powder, or in 
minute crystals, by the action of nitrie acid on 
euxanthone, and producing a blood-red colour with 
ammonium earbonate. 

1866 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 690 Porphyric acid is slightly 
soluble, with red colour, in pure water; very slightly 
soluble in cold, more soluble in boiling alcohol. 

Porphyrine! (p@alirain). Also6 porphurine, 
g porphyrin. [f. as Porruyric a.l + -1NE4.] 

+1. = Porpuyry. Obs. rare. 

1588 Greene Perimedes Wks. (Grosart) VII. 57 Houses 
stuffed witbin with plate and outwardly decked and adorned 
with such curious worke of porphurine, as nature in them 
seemeth to be ouerlaboured with arte. 

2. Geol. A porphyritic rock: see quots. 

1811 PinkeRTON Petralogy 1, 88 The Swedish porphyry, 
already mentioned, approaches nearer to a porphyrin, .. 
forming the passage from basaltin to porphyry. 1862 Dana 
Alan. Geol. 79 Porphyrine. Opaque or nearly so... Consists 
of feldspar; sometimes quartzose. 

ae 


Man 
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Po'rphyrine 2. Chem. [f. Gr. méppup-os purple 
+*INE°,] An amorphous alkaloid obtained from 
the bark of an Australian species of A/stonia (N. O. 
Afocynacez), which exhibits a characteristic red 
colour with nitric acid. 

187z Watts Dict. Chent. VI. 955 On evaporating the 
ether, tbe porphyrine remains in the form of a varnish 
soluble in water and in alcohol. 1890 Bittines Jed, Dict., 
Porphyrine, C2)Hz,N3O2, an amorpbous alkaloid. 

|| Porphyrio (peifivrio). Ornzith. Also 7-8 
porphir-, -phyrion. [L. forphyrio (Plin.), ad. 
Gr. roppupiwy the purple coot. In F. porphyrion.] 
A name given by the ancients to the purple coot, 
sultana, or water-hen (see quot. 1894); taken by 
Brisson, 1760, as name of the genus of Rallide 
including this, distinguished by their deep-blne 
plumage and scarlet bill and legs, widely distri- 
buted in warm and tropical regions. 

1609 Biste (Douay) Lev. xi. 18 The storke, and the 
swanne, and the onocratal, and the porphirion (Vue. 
porphyrionem, 1611 gier eagle, 1885 vulture]. 1678 Ray 
Willughby'’s Ornith. 318 There is such a Porphyrio as they 
picture, akin to the Coots or Water-hens, 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cyel. Supp., Porphyrio, in zoology, the name of a bird 
figured and described by all natural historians from one 
another... It appears to be of the gallinula or moor-hen 
kind. 1872 A. Dometr Ranolf, xm, iv. 213 lhe crimson. 
billed porphyrio, that jerking struts among the cool thick 
rushes. 1890 / ictorian Stat.,Gaime Act Sched. iii, [Close 
Season] Land-rail, all other members of the Rail family, Por- 
phyrio, Coots, &c...From the First day of August to the 
‘Twentieth day of December. 1894 Newton Dict. Birds 591 
Of the larger species [of the genus /’orphyrio], P. cxruleus 
seems to be the ‘ Porphyrio’ of the ancients, and inbabits 
certain localities on botb sides of the Mediterranean. 

Hence Porphy‘rionine a. Oruith., belonging to 
the subfamily /orphyrtonine of the Rallide, of 
which the genus /’erphyrio is the type; sé., a bird 
of this subfamily. 

1890 in Cent. Dict, 1895 in Funk's Stand. Dict. 

Porphyrite (pfutirsit , 56.1 Also 6 -phirite, 
7 -phyrit,-pherite. [ad. L. porphyrités a purple- 
coloured precious stone in Egypt (Pliny), ad. Gr. 
toppupirns adj. like purple, m. Ai@os stonc of this 
colour, porphyry, f. moppup-os purple: see PorPHYR- 
and -ITE!b. So mod.F. porphyrile, in sense 2.] 

tl. = Porpuyny 1, Obs. 

1589 Putresnam Eng. Poesie ui. xx. (Arb.) 254 Polishers 
of marble or porphirite. 1601 Hottaxn /éiny Il. 579 A 
number of coluinns and statues there be, all of porphyrit 
orred marble. 1658 W. Burton /fin. Anton. 67 It was of 
Porphyrite, or Red Marble Stone. 

attrib. 1§77 Warrison Lnegland u. xiii, (1877) 1. 253 Some 
were of porphyrite stone. 1601 Hottano Péiny 11.573 The 
Porphyrite marble, which also commeth out of Aécypt, is of 
a red colour, 1736 Drake £doracum 1. ti. 14 Lis Ashes 
were collected, and..put intoa Porphyrite Urn. 

2. Aft. A rock of porphynitic structure; a mass 
principally felsitic, containing also crystals of oli- 
goclase (or sometimes orthoclasc) felspar, and 
occasionally other mincrals; = PorPuYRY 3. 

1796 Kirwan Elem, Alin. (ed. 2) 1. 358 That [porphyry] 
described by Herman..and which he calls a forfhyrite. 
It consists of small sparks of felspar, grains of quartz, 
splinters of horrblende, and fragments of shorl cemented 
together by a scarcely discernible jaspidean cement. 1878 
Lawresce tr. Cofta's Rocks Class. 162 The porphyrite of 
the Pentland Hills, near Edinburgh, with crystals of oligo- 
clase, and specular-iron, sparkling in a_ reddish-brown 
matrix. 1879 Rutrey Stud. Rocks xii. 238 The porpbyrites 
are..divided into diorite and diabase-porphyrites. 

+ Porphyrite, a. (s4.2) Obs. rare. {ad. L. 
porphyril-t. purple-colourcd, a. Gr. moppuperis.] 
Turple-coloured. Also e//2f/. as sb.: see quot. 

1601 Hortann Pliny 1. 442 The Porphyrite Figs first 
shew upon the tree, and ordinarily be longest tailed. The 
smallest Figs..come next afier and beare the Porphyrites 
companie. [1706 Puiitps, Porphyritis, a Fig of a purple 
Colour.] 

Porphyritic (péifiritik), a. Also 7 -etiek. 
[ad. med.L. porphyrilicus, {. L. porphyrités Pox- 
VYHYRITE; so F. porphyrtligue. The classical LL, 
was porphyrelicus.| Of or pertaining to the por- 
phyry of the ancients; of the nature or structure of 
the porphyry of modern mineralogists ; sfec. con- 
taining distinct crystals or crystalline particles 
embedded in a compact ground-mass. 

(1387 Trevisa //igdex (Rolls) V. 131 Pe emperour..made 
perynne a fount stoon of a inaner stoon pat hatte porphiri- 
ticus.] 1432-50 tr. //iyden ibid., Ile made a fonte or 
baptistery of a ston porphiritike. 1656 Brount Glossogr., 
Porphyretick, belonging to red Marble, or purple. 1658 
Puitups, Porphyretick, lat.) belonging to /’orphyrie, ia 
fine reddish marble, streaked with diverse colours. 1799 
Kirwas Geol. Ess. 303 It reposes on indurated clay, as this 
does on a porphyritic rock. 1862 Anstup Channel /sl. 6 
Pinnacles of granitic and porphyritic rock would be seen 
to rise out of large rounded inasses of similar rock. 1878 
Lawrence tr. Cotta’s Rocks Class. 80 The texture of a rock 
is termed Porphyritic when distinct crystals or crystalline 
particles are distributed threugh an otherwise compact 
principal mass or matrix. 1884 Dawson in Lersure fo, 
June 356/z2 Two sphinxes in the porphyritic diorite of 
Assouan. 

So Porphyri'tical a. (Worcester 1846); hence 
Porphyri‘tically adv. 

1879 Rutter Stud. Rocks xi. 198 The crystals which 
occur porpbyritically in the different varieties afford us 
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a very imperfect clue to tbese relations, 1882 Geikie in 
Nature 7 Dec. 121/2 Mica-schists, in which crystalline 
aggregates of mica have been porphyritically developed. 

Porphyrize (p@sfirsiz), v. PorPHYR- + 
-IZE. So, in sense 1, fF. forphyriser (Dict. Trévoux). ] 

1. /rans. To pound or tritarate on a slab of por- 
phyry or the like. 

_ 1747 tr. Astruc's Fevers 151 The iron is reduced to an 
impalpable powder, wbich must be porphyrized, and ordered 
as occasion requires. 

2. To cause to resemble porphyry. 

1828 in WeBsTER. 

Hence Porphyriza‘tion (so F. porphyrisalion). 

1831 J. Davirs anual Mat, Med. 32 Porpbyrization or 
levigation is an operation by means of which very bard sub- 
stances .. are reduced to an impalpable powder. 1842-57 
in Dunciison Jed. Lex. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Porphyroge:ne, a. rare. [See PokPHYROGE- 
NITE.} Born in the purple. 

21849 Por Haunted Palace iii, Round about a throne 
where, sitting (Porphyrogene !).. Tbe ruler of the realm was 
seen. 

Porphyrogenetic (p@:ifiro,dzine'tik), a. [f. 
VYoRPHYR-, PORPHYRO- + GENETIC.] Producing or 
generating porphyry. 

3882 in Ocitvie (Annandale), . 

+ Porphyro'genite. Ods. exc. in L. form 
porphyroge'nitus, fem. -a. Also 7 -genete. 
[ad. med.L. porphyrogenitus, ad. late Gr. moppupo- 
yevunros, f. Gr, moppupo-, comb. form of méppupos 
purple + yevynrés born. So F. porphyrogéncéle 
(Balzac 1635).] Originally, one born of the 
imperial family at Constantinople, and (as is 
said) in a chamber called the Porphyra (nopp¥pa). 
Ifence, a child born after his father’s accession to 
the throne; and in more general or vague sense, = 
One ‘born in the purple’: see PURPLE sd. 

The actual origin of the name Porphyra is disputed, 

1614 SELDEN ities //on. 82 There he found Irene the 
¥Eempresse,..in a house anciently appointed for tbe Im. 
presses cbildbirth... They call that house, Porphyra, whence 
the name of the Porphyrogeniti came into the world. 1619 
Purcnas A/icrocosmus \xxxi. 788 Not in a Palace prepared, 
(as the Porphyrogeniti had in Constantinople)..but in an 
Inne! @ 1662 Heyiin Land (1668) 145 Purple is the Im- 
perial and Regal colour, so proper therefore unto Kings 
and Emperours, that many of the Constantinopolitan Kin- 
perours were called Te cere, because at their first 
coming into the world they were wrapt in Purple. 1727-41 
Cuambers Cycl., Porphyrogenitus, in antiquity, an appella- 
tion given to the children of the eastern emperors... Cedrenus 
will have the word to signify, dorm in the purple palace, ot 
the palace of porphyry, a palace so called in Constantinople ; 
wherein the empresses used to lie in, Others derive the 
appellation hence, that the imperial children, as soon as 
born, were wrapped in purple; others. ., that the chamber 
wherein they were born was hung with purple hangings, 


1788 GisBon Decl. & #. (1790) LX. xlviii. 57 In the Greek lan- | 


guage purple and forphyry are the same word:..an apart- 
mentof the Byzantine palace was lined with porphyry: it was 
reserved for the use of the pregnant empresses: and the royal 
birth of their children was expressed by the appellation of 
porphyrogenite, or born in the purple... This peculiar sur- 
name was first applied to Constantine the seventh. 1831 
Sco1r Ct. Kod?, inti, Anna Comnena..an imperial Princess, 
porphyrogenita, or born in the sacred purple chamber, 
1857 Sir FF. Patcrave Norm. & Eng. I. ili, 210 Henry, the 
Porphyrogenitus, though a younger son relatively to Otho, 
was the eldest son of royal blood, first born after the acces- 
sion of Duke Henry to the Throne of Charlemagne. 1893 
Athenzum 1 Veb. 184/72 The kind of fun which ts to be got 
out of bringing tbe porphyrogenitus of the English aris- 
tocracy face to face aris all that is most modern in the 
American democracy. 

H[ence Porphyroge‘nitism, the doctrine of suc- 
cession in a royal family which prefers a son born 
after his father’s accession to one bom before that 
event; Porphyrogeniture, the condition of 
being born ‘in the purple’ (see above). 

1857 Sir F. Parcrave Norm, & Eng. 1\. 210 The doctrine 
of Porphyrogenitism, congenial to popular sentiment and 
not without some foundation in principle, prevailed influ- 
entially and widely in many countries and through inany 
ages. @1859 De Quincey /osth. Wks. (1891) I. 59 This 
brought bim within the description of porphyrogeniture, or 
royal birth. : 

Porphyroid (pg'sfiroid), sb. (a.) Geol. and 
Afin, [f. Porpnyn(o)-+-01p, So F. porphyroide.] 
A. sb. A rock resembling porphyry or of porphy- 
ritic structure. 

1796 Kirwan Zolem. Aftn. (ed. 2) 1. 369 Many aggregates 
..cannot be arranged under any general denomination now 
in use. Hence I would propose tocall them. .Porphyroids, 
1811 Pinkerton Petralogy 1.88 Porphyroid. This denomina- 
tion includes such substances as approach the porphyritic 
structure. In a strict derivation of the term porphyry,. .the 
blackand green kindscould only betermed porphyroids. /did. 
211 Granitic porphyroids are so abundant in all primitive 
mountains, that it is scarcely necessary to select examples. 
1885 Geikie 7ext-6h. Geol. 131 Porpbyroid occurs among 
the schistose rocks of Saxony, in the palaozvic area of the 
Ardennes, as well as in Westpbalia and other partsof Iurope. 

B. adj. Resembling or akin to porphyry. 

1798 Greviltk in PAL Trans. UXX XVIII. 428 Like the 
crystals of feldspar which we meet with in the porphyroid 
granites. 1852 Iu. Ross Humboldt’s Trav. 1. ii. 96 Por- 
phyroid inasses having bases of compact feldspar. 1862 

ANA Jan, Geol, § 85. 79 Tbese are porphyries, or porphy- 
roid rocks. 

Porphyrous (pfsfiras), a. poel. rare. [f. Gr. 
néppup-os purple + -ous.] Purple. 


PORPHYRY. 


1884 R. Bripces Prometh. Firegiver 1272 Her porphyrous 
heart-veins boil. : i 

Porphyroxin (pgifirg:ksin), sb. Chem. [a. F. 
porphyroxine Merck 1837), f. Gr. méppup-os purple 
+-ox-, f, OXYGEN: see -IN!.] ‘Name for a neutral 
crystallisable substance, composed of a mixture of 
alkaloids (laudanin, meconidin, etc.), obtained from 
opium’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1895). 

1838 R. D. Tuomson in Brit, Annual 332 Porphyroxin. 
1854-67 C. A. Harris Dict. Med. Terminol., Porfphyroxin, 
an alkaloid, supposed to exist in Bengal opium. 1872 Watts 
Dict. Chem, VI. 956 Porphyroxine. 

Porphyry (p/firi). Forms: a. 5 porfu-rie, 
-fwrye, -fo‘rie, -phu'rye, -phirri(e, -firie. 8. 
5 purfire, 7 -fere, -fure; 6 -phure, po‘rphier, 
-phuer, 6-7 -phir, -e, 6-9 -phyre, 7 -phere, 
purphire, 7-8 po'rphyr. y. 6 po‘rpherie, 
-phury, 7 -phyrie, prophyry, purphorie, 8 
porphiry, 6- porphyry. [The ultimate source 
of the word in all its forms is Gr. méppupos adj. 
purple, toppupa sb. the purple-whelk, and its dye ; 
but the stone was called in Gr. moppupirns, L. por- 
phyrités, whence PorrHyriTe. The Romanic 
names of the stone point however to late L. forms 
*“porphyrius, *porphyrus (sc. dapis), purple (stone), 
or *porphyrium, *porphyrum: cf. Romaic mép- 
gpupov. (Forphyrius, Moppypios existed as a proper 
name: see PORPHYRIAN?.) For the stone, English 
shows three types: a. (in Chaucer, in sense 2) 
porfrie, -fe'rie, ctc., a. AF. *porfi'rié = OF. for- 
jrre,mod.¥, porphy're,ad. late L. type *forphyreus, 
-um, B. porphir, -phyr, earlier porfire, po rphyre, 
app. (with shifted stress) for purfrre, porphy're, 
a. OF. porfitre. y. po'rphyrie, -phyry, 16th c. ad. 
late L. type *forphyrtus, -um. 

For the relation of AF. porfi'rié to F. porfi're, cf. AF. 
navi'rie, OF. navt're, AF. glo‘rie, OF. glot're. From F. 
come also Du. forfier, -phie'r, Ger. porphy'r, Da., Sw. 
porfyr. From the late L. *fo°rphyrus, -u, also fo'rfidunt 
(Dante) came It. po'r fro, fo rfido, Sp., Pg. porfido.) 

1. The word used to render L. porphyrilés, Gr. 
tmoppupirys, the name given to a beautiful and very 
hard rock anciently quarried in Egypt, composed of 
crystals of white or red plagioclase felspar em- 
bedded in a fine red ground-mass consisting of 
hornblende, plagioclase, apatite, thulite, and witha- 
mite, the last two being bright red in colour. By 
modern poets often used vaguely, in the sense of a 
beautiful and valuable purple stone taking a high 
polish, including red granite and marble. 

The site of the ancient quarries, after being long lost, was 
discovered by Burton and Wilkinson at Gebel Dokhan, 
near the Red Sea, in lat. 27°20’ N. ; 

In It., porficlo nero, porfido verde, were applied to black 
and green rocks of porphyritic structure obtained from 
Sardinia, Greece, and elsewhere, and these have been 
englished as d/ack and green porphyry. 

B. a1400-50 Alexander 5275 Pe pilars ware of purfire 
polischt & hewen. 1560 Bisre (Genev.) Esther i.6 margin, 
The beds were of gold and of siluer vpon a pauement of 
porphyre. 1562 Leicu Armorie (1597) Avjb, The third is 
a piller of Porphier in a golden field. 1589 Looce Scéllacs 
Metam, (Hunter. Cl.) 41 Where purphure, “bonie, white, 
and red, al colours stained bee. 1590 Greene A/ourn. 
Gari. (1616) 31 The Saphir [is] highlier esteemed for the 
hue, then the Porphuer for his hugenesse. 1596 Danutr tr. 
Comines (1614) 278 Beautified with many great peeces of 
Porpbire and Sarpentine. 1615 G. Sanpys /yav. 10 Cerigo 
--once called Purfhyris of his excellent Porphyr. 1634 
W. Tirwuyr tr. Ba/zac's Lett. (vol. 1) 77 Precious as Marble 
and Purphire. 1648 Bury Wills (Camden) 217 My great 
grinding-stonne of purfure with the muller to it, and tbe 
little grinding-stonne of purfere with the muller to it. 16ge 
Locke //um. Und. u. viii. § 19 Let us consider the red and 
white Colours in Porphyre. a@ 1693 Urguhart’s Kabelais 
1, xxviii. 227 The most durable Marbre or Porphyr. 

y- 1540-1 Enyor /sage Gov. (1556) 66 Pillers of Porpherie, 
whicle is a stone of purple colour. 1602 Warner Add, 
Eng. xu. xxiii. (1612) 301 The Statures huge, of Porphyrie 
and costlier matters made. 1644 Everyn Diary 17 Oct, 
Red-plaster flores which are made so hard and kept so 
‘polished, that..one would take them for whole pieces of 
porphyrie. 1645 //d. June, The floore [of St. Mark's) is all 
tnlayed with achats, ..jaspers, porphyries and other rich 
marbles. 1750 Jonson Kastdler No. 82P9, | have two pieces 
of porphyry found among the ruins of Ephesus. 1818 Byron 
Ch. Har... \x, Her pyramid of precious stones, Of por- 
phyry, jasper, agate, and all hues Of gem and marble. 1861 
C. W. Kine Ant. Gems (1866) 64 Porphyry. .is easily recog. 
nised by its deep red colour, thickly dotted witb small white 
spots. 1871 Rossetit Burden of Nineveh xiii, Made proud 
with pillars of basalt, With sardonyx and porphyry. 

tb. fransf. Obs. 

1589 Greene Tudlre’s Loue Wks, (Grosart) VII. 115 
Tempering the porphury of hir face with a vermilion blush, 
looking like Diana when shee basht at Acteons presence. 

+2. With @ and f/. A slab or block of por- 
phyry, esp. a slab used for grinding and triturating 


drugs and the like upon. Ods. 

a, ¢ 1386 CuaucerCax. }eom. Prol, § 7.222 Oure grounden 
litarge eek in the Porfurie (7. 27. porphirie, -phurye, -forie ; 
rinte merc rie). 

y- 1634 Peacuam Gentl. Exerc. 1. xx. 65, I hike best the 
porphyry, white or greene marble, witb a inullar or upper 
stone of the same, 1 Evetyn Alem. 29 Nov., The laver 
or basin ts of one vast, intire, antiq porphyrie, 1694 SALMON 
Bate's Dispens. (1713) 341/2 The dried Mass to be ground 
each time upon a Porphyry. 


PORPHYRY. 


3. Geol. and Afin. a. A rock consisting of a 
compact base of felspathic or other unstratified 
rock containing scattered crystals of felspar of con- 


temporary age. F 

1796 Kirwan Elem. fin, (ed. 2) 1. 349 Any stone which 
in a siliceous or argillaceous ground, or basis, contains 
scattered specks, grains, or dots of felspar,..is at present 
denominated a porphyry. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. 
iv. (1814) 193 Porphyry. .consists of crystals of feldspar. 
1833 Lyewt Princ. Geol, 111. Gloss. 77 Porphyry. .is hence 
applied to every species of unstratified rock, in which 
detached crystals of felspar are diffused through a base of 
other mineral composition. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts, Porphyry, 
is a compound mineral or rock, composed essentially of 
a base of hornstone, interspersed with crystals of felspar. 
1869 Bristow tr. Figuier’s World bef. Deluge ii. 33 True 
porphyry presents a paste essentially composed of compact 
felspar. 1876 Pack Adv. Text-bk. Geol. vii. 134 The 
porphyry of the mineralogist consists of a reddisb felspar 
basis with disseminated crystals. 

b. In more general sense: Any unstratified or 
igneous rock having a homogeneous base in which 
crystals of one or more minerals are disseminated. 

Variously specified as felspar porphyry (=a), basaltic, 
claystone, granitic, greenstone, horustone, mica, pitchstone, 
trachytic porphyry, etc. Quartz porphyry has as ground- 
mass an intimate mixture of orthoclase and quartz, contain- 
ing distinct crystals or large grains of quartz. ; 

The name is sometimes applied even torocks in which the 
porphyritic crystals are absent. Many limitations or defini- 
tions of the term have been proposed by modern mineralogists, 
continental and British, but without any general agreement 
as to the basis of definition: see, in English, Sir A. Geikie 
Text.bk. Geol. (ed. 1885) 149, Prof. Bonny in Proc. Geol. 
Soc. (1886) XLI. 72, Harper Petrology for Students (ed. 
1902) 126, etc. 

1813 BAKEWELL /xtrod. Geol. (1815) 119 The term porphyry 
is very vague, being applied to all rocks that have a com- 
pact base or ground in which crystals of any kind are 
imbedded and distinctly visible. 1838 Lye. /Zem. Geol. 
xxvii. (1874) 506 When distinct crystals of one or more 
minerals are scattered through a compact base the rock is 
termed a ‘porphyry’. 1838 JZzrray's Handbk. N. Germ. 
455 High and romantic cliffs, chiefly of porphyry or amyg- 
daloid, abounding in agates, amethysts, &c. of great beauty 
and variety. 1858 Gerken Hist. Boulder xii, 240 When a 
trap displays distinct disseminated crystals..it becomes a 
porphyry. 1872 R. B. Smyta A/ining Statist. 32 Quartz 
porphyries and felspar porphyries—massive, and dykes of 
diorite and diabase, occur in many parts. 1878 LAWRENCE 
tr. Cotta’s Rocks Class. 8 Porphyry is the general designa- 
tion for all porphyritic rocks with compact iain mass or 
matrix. 1883 Chambers’ Encycl, VII. 690 Crystals of felspar, 
quartz, or calcareous spar, disseminated tbrough a base of 
greenstone, form a greenstone porphyry. Inthe same way, 
there are pitcbstone porphyry, basaitic porphyry, claystone 
porphyry, etc. 

4. A collector’s name for various moths (so called 
from the colour or markings of their wings). 

1819 SAMOUELLE Extomtol. Contpend. 427 The Porphyry 
(Botys cespitalis), Chalky places. 1832 RENNIE Conspect. 
Lutterfl. & Moths 74 The Porphyry (Scotophila porphyrea) 
appears the end of July. Wings..; first pair dusky red, 
with a purplish tinge, with several wbite streaks and spots. 
Ibid. 149 The Porphyry (Pyrausta porphyrialis). Wings.. 
purplish, with a large golden red or white spot among many 
very minute ones. 

5. altrib. and Comb., as porphyry column, grot, 
house, hue, mortar, slab; . porphyry-chair, a 
chair used in the installation of a pope; porphyry 
chamber, name of a room in the palace of the 
Emperors at Byzantium (cf. quot. 1727-41 s.v. 
PoRPHYROGENITE); porphyry knot-horn, a moth: 
see quot.; porphyry-shell, a shell of the genus 
Afuvex, esp. that from which the purple dye was 
obtained ; porphyry-stone = senses I and 2. 

1605 Timme Quersit. u. v. 125 Beaten into pouder in 
a purphorie morter of smal bignesse. 1633 P. FLETCHER 
Purple /sl. 1. viii, His porphyre house glitters in purple 
die; In purple clad himself. /é/d. 1. x, With luke-warm 
waters did in porphyr hue. ¢ 1645 Howe tt Le?t. (1650) II. 
103 Your Eccho deserves to dwell in som marble or porphyry 
grot. 1827 Farapay Chen. A/anip, v. 150 Excellent por- 
phyry mortars are brought to this country from Sweden. 
1870 Morris £arthly Par. il. 1. 180 Porphyry cliffs as 
red as blood. 

b. 1656 uount Glossogr.., * Porphyry Chair, a Chair of 
Porphyry Marble in the Cloister of St. John Lateran at 
Rome, called Sedes Stercoraria. 1854 Mitman Lat. Chr. 
lv. vill. (1864) II. 397 Constantine was seized .. conducted 
to the *porphyry chamber in which Irene had borne him— 
her firstborn son, 1832 Rennin Conspect. Butterfl. & Moths 
214 The “Porphyry Knot-horn (Pliycita] Porphyrea, 
Curtis). 1753 CHamBers Cyc. Supp., *Porphyry-shell, a 
name given by authors to a species of sea-shell of the 
purpura kind, with a short clavicle and beak. 1460 CAPGRAVE 
Chron. (Rolls) 129 ‘The Pope gave him a ryng and a super- 
altarie of *porphiri ston, whech he had hallowid and blessid, 
1644 Dicpy Wat, Bodies xv. (1658) 165 A subtile ponder.. 
much like what filing. .of leaf gold upon a porphyre stone, 
may reduce it into. 1715 Loni /alladio’s Archit, (1742) 
Il. 26 It was adorn'd with white Marble, Porphyr-stone, .. 
and. . Statues. 


Porpice, -piece, -pisce, obs. ff. Porpoisr, 
Porpin, -pintine: scc Porcuptne 8B, 6. 

| Porpita (pgupitd). Zool, [mod.L., f. Gr. 
népayn buckle-pin, brooch.] Name of a genus of 
Siphonophora: see quots. So Porpi-tid, an animal 
of the family /orprledv ; Po-rpitoid a., resembling 
this genus or family. 


1842 Branpr Dict. Sc. cte., Porpita, the name of a genus 
ofsea-nettles.., characterized by an internal circular flattened 
disk of 4 calcareous and horny texture. 1878 BELL Gegen- 
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baur's Comp. Anat. 98 In Porpita, the disc remains flat 
and circular. 1883 C. F. Hotver in Harper's Mag. Dec. 
107/1 Delicate shapes of ianthina, vellela, and porpita. 
Porpoise (pipes, -pois). Forms: see below. 
[ME. porpays, -peys, -poys,a. OF. porpets (12-13th 


c. in Godef.), forpazs, -pots (Norman dial. of | 


Guernsey pourpets) = L. type *porcus piscts, lit. 
hog-fish or fish-hog: cf. Olt. pesce forco, Pg. 
peixe porco=L. type *pesczs porcus, In cl. L. 
porcus marinus (Pliny) = sea-hog, whence It. 
porco marino, Sp. pierco marino; cf. also Ger. 
meerschwetn ‘sea-swine’, whence mod.F. mar- 
souin. In Eng. the first element varied in 14-16th c. 
with pzr- (Caxton four-); the second element had 
miany variations. In 17thc. there was an attempt 
to Latinize both elements as forc- or forcu-pisce, 
pl. -pzsces; in the 18th c. forpets was prevalent ; 
Johnson has forfozse, forpus ; in the rgth c. usually 
written forpoise and pronounced forpus.] 

A small cetaceous mammal (Phocwna communis) 
about five feet in length, of a blackish colour above 
and paler beneath, having a blunt rounded snout 
not produccd into a ‘beak’ as the dolphin’s. 
Hence cxtended to other species of the genus Pho- 
cena, and to various small cetaceans of the family 
Delphinide. (¥ormerly also as collective pl.) 

Bay porpoise or Skunk porpotse, a larger North American 


porpoise of the genus Lagenorhynchus, distinguished by 
wide bands of yellow and white along its sides. 


a. 4 porpayse, 4-5 -pays, -poys, 4-6 -pas, 
5 -peys, -e, -pys, 5-6 -pes, 6 -passe, -pose, 
-pyse, -pyshe, 6-9 -pesse, 7 -paise, -piece, -pois, 
-poce, -puis, -puise, -pisce, 7-58 -pess, -pos, 
-pice, 9 -pass ; 6-9 porpus, 6- porpoise. 


1309-10 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees)7,j porpas. 1324-5 
Ibid. 14, j porpayse et cc Haddoks. 1329 Acc. Chaniberl. 
Scotl. (1771) 7 In emptione unius porpoys, 5s. ?¢ 1390 
Forni of Cury § 108 Porpeys in broth. 1530 Patscr. 


256/2 Porpas a fysshe, sersovyn. ¢1532 Du Wes /ntrod. 
Fr, in Palsgr. 913 Porpasse, daulphin. 1533 Etyor Cast. 
Helthe (1539) 69 b, Greatte fyshes of the see, as thurle- 
pole, porpyse and sturgeon. 1541 Act 33 Hen. V1//,c. 2 
Sturgeon porpose or seale. 1542 BoorpeE Dyetary xiii. 
(1870) 268 A young porpesse, the whiche kynde of fysshe 
is nother praysed in the olde testament nor in physycke. 
1552 Hutrorr, Porpyshe fyshe. 1590 Greene Never too 
late (1600) 63 Neither flesh nor fish as the Porpus. 1601 
Hottann Pizny 1. 241 Tbe Porpuisses..are made like the 
Dolphins. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. v. 80 Wallowing Por- 
pice sport and lord it in the flood. 1628 Dicsy Voy. Medi- 
terran. (1868) 9, I neuer yet saw store of porposes playing, 
but soone a storme ensewed. 1634 Sir T. Hersert /'vav. 
213 Porpiece. 1657 R. Licon Barbadces 28 Fishes. .over- 
grown with fat, as you have seen Porpisces. 1661 Lovett 
flist, Anim. & Min. 217 Porpaise...Tursions or Sea Hoggs 
are fatter than Dolphins. 1687 A. Lovett tr. Thevenot's 
Trav, 1. 6 A Porpess..taken with a Fish-gig above Malta. 
1698 Tyson in PAil. Trans. XX. 128 The Dolphin and 
Porpois. 1700 W. Kine 7vansactioneer 48 He had the 
Misfortune to be Scratched by the Tooth of a Porpos. 
1709 T. Ropinson Vind. Mosaick Syst. 45 Porpices.. 
which delight in sporting and playing upon the waves. 
1727 Philip Quarll 59 A great number of Porpuses. 1774 
Gotpsm. Wat, H7st. (1776) VI. 329 There tbe porpess and 
tbe shark continue their depredations. 1802 BinGLEY 
Anim. Biog. (1813) 11. 16 The Porpesse is well known in all 
tbe European seas. 1825 J. Neat Bro. Yonathan M11. 416 
Throwing up the water, like a porpass, in a gale o’ wind. 
1834 MeMurrrie Cuvzer’s Anint. Kingd. 111 The Por- 
poise has no rostrum, but a short and uniformly convex 
muzzle. 1837 M. Donovan Dow. Econ. Il. 103 The grand 
shoal..of whicb the arrival is announced by the number 
of its greedy attendants, the gannet, tbe gull, tbe shark, 
and tbe porpus. 

B. 4-5 purpays, § -peys, -paysse, -poys, 
pourpays, 5-6 purpose. 

1400-1 Durham Acc, Rolls (Surtees) 603 Famulo .. por- 
tanti j purpays. c¢c1440 Axuc. Cookery in Househ, Ord. 
(1790) 427 Make the nombuls of purpoys. ¢c1440 Promp. 
Parv. 417/1 Purpeys, fysche. c1460 J. Russert Be. Nur- 
ture 724 Purpose rosted on coles. ¢1483 Caxton Dialogues 
12/2 Fro the see to you come Whales, pourpays [F. 
Balainnes, porc de mer]. 1585 Bright Alelanch. vi.27 The 
Monsters of the sea. .are ceals purposes and such like. 

y. © pork pisce, porkepes, 6-7 porepisce, 
7 porepis, porkpisce, porcupisce, -pice, -pise, 
porecipize, pore’ pisce. 

1565 GoLDInG Ovid's Afet. 1. (1593) 10 The ugly seales 
and pork pisces now to and fro did flote. 1595 SPENSER 
Colin Clout 251 His heard Of stinking Seales and Porcpisces. 
1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage vin. iii. 739 A great dead fish, 
round like a Porcpis. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 1. 67 A 
Sturgeon, a Sea-Calfe, a Porcipize. 1661 FectHam Low 
Countries in Resolves, etc. €0 The people that thrive and 
grow rich by war, like the Porcpisce, that playes in the 
storm, 1678 Drypen Ad/for Loveiv.i, Her Eunuch there ! 
‘That Porc'pisce bodes ill Weather, 1684 O’FLAHERTY IV’, 
Connaught (Irish Arch. Soc.) 105 Eighteen porcupices.. 
were taken near Tombeola. 

b. altrib. and Comd., as porpoise beef, diving, 
hide, lace, otl, skin; porpoise-like adj. and adv. 

@1533 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk. Al, Aurel. (1546) N vj, 
His shooes of a porkepes skynne. 1555 EDEN Decades 35) 
This cape may be easely knowen, by reason the rysynge of 
itis lyke a porpose hedde. 1618 Breton Courtier & Country- 
Afan (Grosart) 14/1 A great man. .sent him fora great dainty 
a Porpose Pye or two cold. 1651 DavENANT Gondibert 1. 
xxxi, The Prince, could Porpoise-like in Tempests play. 
1884 C. G. W. Lock IWorkshop Receipts Ser. i. 376/1 
Some find porpoise-oil to give most uniforin satisfaction 


PORR. 


{for lubricating a watch]. 1894 Outing (U.S.) XX1V.123/1 
The oild porpoise-hide thigh-boots. 1898 F. ‘I. Butten 
Cruise Cachalot 19 Porpoise beefimproves vastly by keeping. 
1905 !i/est.Gaz.26 Aug. 9/2 The ‘Plunger’ was put through 
her paces at porpoise diving, ascending repeatedly to the 
surface, long enough to get her bearings, and immediately 
disappearing again. 

Porporate (ppuporet), a. rare. [ad. It. por- 
poralo, epithet of a Cardinal :—L. purferales clad 
in purple, PuRPURATE, f. purpura purple: see 
-ATE 2,] Clad or robed in purple. 

1868 Brownixc Aing & Bk. v. 227 Paul shall be porpo- 
rate, and Girolamo step Red-stockinged in the presence 
when you choose. 

Porpore, -pre, -pur(e, obs. ff. pause, PURPLE. 

Porpos, -e, obs. forms of PorroIse, PURPOSE, 

Porpoynte, -pyn: see Porcupine B, y. 

Porprise, variant of PouURPRISE Oés., precinct. 

Porpuis’‘e, -pus, -pys(he, obs. ff. PorPoisr. 

Porr, purr (pi, pvt), sb. Now dia/7, Also 
4-5, 9 por, 6 porh(e, g pore, pur. [f. Porr v.] 

1. A fire poker. * 

1357-8 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 124, } porr pro 
camino, ixd. 1387-8 /ézd. 266 In emendacione unius por 
de ferro. 1407-9 in Fug. //ist, Rev. (1897) XII. 518 In iii 
porres alias naundirens. 1564 }i/rl/s 4 /nv. N.C. (Surtees) 
I. 223 One Iron chimney, one porr, one payre of toynges. 
16z9 in Naworth Housch. Bks. (Surtees) 265 For mendinge 
the kitchinge fire porre. a1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, 
Poker, a pointed Porr to raise the Fire. 1825 Brocketr 
N.C. Gloss., Por, Pore, a poker for stirring the fire. 1855 
Rosinson Whitby Gloss., Porr, the fire-poker. 

2. A thrust, a poke; a kick. 

1589 J. Metvitt Diary (Wodrow Soc.) 273 Missing his 
ward, he gettes a porh at the left pape, wharof he dies. /dzd. 
275 A porhe of a rapper. 1844 Jamie Aluse of Mearns 155 
(i2.D.D.) A simple pur wi’ a bodie’s fit Maks ’t rin a most 
prodigious bit. 1888 Sheffield Gloss. s.v., He gave hima 
pur in the side with his thumb. 

3. fig. A state of agitation or trouble. 

1842 H. J. Dantet Lride of Scio 175 In sich a pore. 1865 
Trecetras Cornish Tales (1268) 84 Nothing but pors will be 
this night. ; 

Porr, purr (pfi, pd1), v. Now only dai. 
Forms: 4-6 porre, 6 poore, 6- por(r, pore, 9 
pur(r. [ME. porre = MDu. porven (purren), 
Du. porren, MLG., LG. (whence Ger.) pzrrez 
(LG. also purer), MHG. fhurren, Ger. dial. 
pfurren, Dan, (from LG.) purre, to poke, prod, 
thrust, stir up, instigate. Cf. Gael., Ir. pzer7 to 
thrust, drive, jerk ; app. from English. 

This verb has the appearance of being of onomatopeic 
origin, Arr being a natural expression of thrusting. But 
its common use in ME., MDu., and MLG., indicates a 
common origin in WGer., and it is remarkable that no trace 
of it is found in any of the langs. before the 14thc.] __ 

l. trans. To thrust, prod, poke, push (anything), 
as with a spear or stick. In mod. dial. esp. used 
of poking the fire: cf. Port sd. 1. 

a1400-5s0 Alexander 5560 Pai sett in a sadd sowme & 
sailid his kni3ztis, Porris doun of bis princes & persys bar 
schildis. 1532 More Con/fut. Tindale Wks. 432/2 He.. 
gyrneth as a dogge dooeth, when one porreth hym in the 
teeth with a stycke. 1570 Levins Mavip. 155/38 To Podde 
or porre, Jungere. 1903 Eng. Dial. Dict., Purr, to stir, 
poke, esp...the fire [or] the embers of a brick oven. (Cited 
from Lancashire, Lincoln, East Anglia.) __ . 

b. To thrust, push, poke (anything) 2, etc. ; 
reft. to intrude. 

1573-80 Baret Aly. P579 To porre in. 1870 Axon Black 
Kut. 43 (Lancs.) If he were to pur his ugly face through 
th’ dur hoyle. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropshire Word-bh. 
s.v., Er hanna invited me, so I shanna pore myself. 

2. zztv. To make a poke or thrust. 

1560 Brecon Vew Catech. Wks. 1. 519 Let them not bite 
their lippes, nor scratte their beade, nor rubbe theyr elbowes, 
nor pore in theyr eares. c1566 Aerie Tales of Skelton in 
S.’s lVks. (1843) 1. p. 1x, Then with her distaff she would 
poore in at hym. 

3. ¢vans. ‘Vo stuff, stop, cram, fill (a receptacle 
or space) with anything. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvu.clx{i]. (Bodl. MS.), 
Hurden..is clensinge of offal of hempe ober of flaxe and 
men in olde tyme cleped it stipa as it were stoppinge oper 
porringe for berwib chynes and cliftes of schippes beene 
porred and stoppid. 1538 Etvor Dict., Con/fercio, to stuffe, 
or porre. 1777 Hore Subsecive 335 (E. D. D.) You quite 
pore me. ; ; 

4. To thrust or push with the foot; to kick, 
‘esp. to kick with thick boots or clogs’ (Z. D. 
Dict. cited from Lancash., Chesh., Derby). 

1812, 1827 [implied in purring, purrer below]. c 1860 
Staton Rays fro’ th’ Loomenary (Bolton) 37 Hoo up wi har 
foot an purred th’ book reet into th’ lone. 1867 [Vigan 
Observer 23 Feb,, But Shaw would not give over, and 
‘purred’ me behind the ear as I was picking my money up. 
1886 B. Briertey Cast upon World xxiii. 279 Folk thinkin’ 
if they con purr aclod i’ pieces..they’re fit for a farmin’ job. 

Hence Po'rring, purring v6/. sb. (also alirib.); 
Po'rrer, pu‘rrer, a heavy boot or clog to kick with. 

15..in Retrospective Rev. Feb. (1853) 208 Lyke as the fissher 
wolle take on hym to selle An ele in Themmyss by porrynge 
with his spere. 1519 Horman Veg. 182 Yf the cattell..be 
nat kepte fro the leese: they wyll be in parel of brastynge, 
for porrynge. 1717 Closeburn Inv, (Nithsdale) (Jam.), A 
chimney tongues, and shovel, a porring iron, and hearth 
besome. 1812 Sorting Afag. XL. 249 Carter..sent forth 
from the purring part of Lancashire. 1827 Blackzw. Mag. 
Oct. 453/1 One smashed his os frontis with the nailed heel 
of a two-pound wooden clog, a Preston Purrer. 1855 Mrs. 
Gasket. Worth § S. xxv, He and I will have an up and 
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down fight, purring an’ a’. 1899 Birmingham Weekly Post ! 
21 Jan. 12/4 You put your purring clogs on, and you insisted 
on having a purring matcb with Grey. 

Porraceous ‘ppré*fos), a. Also 7-9 erron. 
-acious. [f. L. porraceus of or like leeks, leek- 
green, f. forrum leek: see -AcEoUS. So F. porracé.] 
Of the nature or colour of the leek; leek-green. 

1616 Surec. & Marku. Country Farme 198 Hard tumours, 
whether scirrous or porracious. 1676 Wiseman Chirurg. 
/reat, Vi. Vii. 432 If the lesser Intestines be wounded, he 
will be trouhled with poraceous Vomiting. 1730 Stuart in 
Phil. Trans. XXXV1. 347 The Vomiting of porraceous 
Bile. 1847 E. J. Sevmour Severe Dis. 1. 48 It is known.. 
as ‘porracious vomiting‘, or leek-green sickness, from its 
colour. 1891 Miss Dowie Girl in Karp. x, Vhe queerly- 
formed porraceous glass bottle. 

Porray, porrey. Now Sc. Forms: a. 3 porre, 
-y, -ay, -ey, (poyra, 8 poiree, porree). B. 5 
pur(rje. 8- Sc. purry. y. 4-5 perre, 5 -ey(e,-y(e. 
pereye, 6 perrie. [ME. a. OF. forde:—Jate and 
med.L. forrata, f. porrum leek + -ata: see -ADE. 
The mod.F. forrée goes with pofreau, OF. pforre?, 
porreau \eck. The history of the y forms is obscure; 
they may have anothcr origin. 

The word was possibly associated in sense with F. purée 
thick soup: cf. ‘ porry of pese’ with F. purée de pots.) 

A soup or broth made of vegetables (as leeks, 
peas, or cabbage) or fish, boiled and passed through 
a sieve, and added to soup-stock or almond-milk, 
with various flavourings. 

In Sc., purry'is pottage made of chopped kale and oatmeal. 

221390 Form of Cury § 70 (1780) 39 Perrey of Peson. 
Lbid. § 73. 4» Take and seep white peson and take oute pe 
perrey. c1420 Liber Cocorumt (1862) 42 pen boroughe fe 
wyntur his curse schal holde, Neghe lentone seson_ pat 
porray be holde. /éra@. 44 For blaun: hyd porray. Take 
thykke mylke of alinondes..heke [?leke) hedes. /¢rd., 
Porry of white pese. /éfd. 47 Porray of mustuls [mussels]. 
1430 Tio Cookery-bks. 14 Blawnche Perrye. ‘Take be 
Whyte of the lekys..Almaunde Mylke, an a lytil of 
Rys [ete.. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 409/2 Porre, or purre, 
potage (5. pese potage!, piseus. c14g0 Two Cookery- 
cks. go Blanche porrey. ‘Take hlancne almondes, And 
grinde hem, and drawe hem with sugur water thorgh a 
streynour;..pe white of lekes [etc]. 1483 Cath, Angl 
286/2 Porray, forreta, porrata, 1578 Lyte Dadcens it. 
xl. 377 Lhe broth of a chicken, or.. Perrie made of Pease, 
or some other lyke liquor. 1780 Forses Deminte Depos'd 

Yartan-purry, meal an° bree, Or butt’ry brose. «@ 1800 
in R. Jamieson Pop. Ball. (1806) 1. 312 Put on the pat wi‘ 
the purry. 

Porrect (pyrekt), a. Zool [ad. L. porrectus 
stretched out, cxtended: see next.] Stretched out 
or forth; extended, esp. forward. 

1819 G. Samovette Entomol. Compend. 233 Palpi filiform 
.. scarcely oper than the head, porrect. 1826 Kirev & 
Sp. Entomol. 1V. 317 Antennz...Porrect ., when they are 
placed parallel with each other, and in the same line with 
the body. 1866 E. C. Rye Brit. Beeties 87 Porrect man- 
dihles, one of which—the left—is toothed on the lower side. 

Porrect ‘pfreskt), v. [f. L. porrect-, ppl. stem 
of forrigére to stretch out in front of oneself, put 
forth, extend, offcr, f. for- = pro-forth + regére to 
stretch, direct. The pa. pple., the first part to be 
used, was orig. porrect (ad. L. porrectus: cf. prec.).] 

1. trans. To stretch out, extend (usually, a part 
of the body). Now only in Wa¢. //2st. 

1412-20 Lypvc. Chron. Troy in. xxviii. (MS. Digby 230) 
If. 134/1 To eche partie and extremyte Of his body lyneaily 
porrecte Fhoru3 nerfe and synewe driven & directe. 1432- 
so tr. //feden (Rolls) VI. 17 The Roinane empyre, that was 
porrecte from the occean of Briteyne unto the costes of 
Persida. 1826 Hor. SmitH Jor idl (1838) Il. 94 The 
Doctor aga'n porrecting his forefingers. 1874 Westwoop 
Thesaur Entom, Oxon. 24 The prosternum is porrected in 
front of the anterior coxa:, forming a sharp, compressed, 
curved and setose point. 

b. To hold (a thing) out fo some one for his 
acceptance : cf. PORRECTION 2. ? Ods. rave. 

1432-50 tr. Fligden (Rolls) VI. 181 Supposynge hym to | 
have porrecte the chesable after to [sic] masse to con of | 
his ministres. 

+2. ‘To direct or present (a prayer or petition). 

c1425 Found. St. Bartholomew's 18 And he..felle downe 
a-forne the Awter. porrectynge his meke prayers to heuyn. 
1460 Carcrave Chron. (Rolls) 266 The praicre ofcerteyn peti- 
ciones whech were porrect inthe Parlement. 1483 1n .¢¢¢. 
Rich. LH & Hen. V1/ (Rolls) I. 12 A bill of peticion which 
the lordes..and the commons..solemplye porrected unto 
the kinges highnes. 

3. To put forward, tender (a document, etc.) ; to 
produce or submit for examination or correction. 
Obs. exc. in eccl. law. 

1774 Be. Haturax Anal. Rom. Law (r795) 96 By the 
new Law, an Actor gave caution to contest the Suit, within 
two Months after porrecting his Libel. 1848 in S‘ate 7rfals 
VI. 413, I porrect a schedule. which I pray to be read. 
1872 It harton’s Law Lex. (ed. 5). Porrecting, producing 
for examination or taxation. as porrecting a bill of costs, by 
a proctor. 1880 7 ves 22 Dec.. It is part of the old practice 
that the promoter of the suit should draw up the sentence, 
and ‘ poirect’ il. as it is called, to the Judge for his adoption, 
subject to any alterations that he may make. 

b. humorously. To tender, deal out. 

1745 Fietpinc 7rue Patriot No. 13 Which I no sooner 
perceived than I porrected him a remembrance over the face. 

Hence Porre-cted ff/. a., extended forward. 

1653 R. Sanoers Phystogn. 277 Consider the porrected 
form of the nose. 1848 Harpy in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 
II. No. 6, 337 The antennz are distant, porrected. 

So Porre ctate a. 1890 in Cent. Dict. | 
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Porrection (pédrekfan). [ad. L. porrection-em, 
n. of action t. porrigére: see prec. So F. forrec- 
tion.) 


+1. Stretching out; extension. Ods. rare. 

1649 Butwer Pathomyot. 1. iv. 154 The Broad Muscle.. 
by its porrection.,may serve to open the Eye. 

2. The action of holding out for acceptance; 
proffering ; offer; presentation. Now only ccd, 

1715 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 1. 322 With Porrections or 
Surrenders of the Submissive Herba (forvigere herbam) or 
of the more Victorious Palm or Laurel. 1890 Guardian 
25 June 10302 Vhis decree declared the porrection of the 
cup and paten to be the matter essential to validity in the 
ordination of priests. 1897 Sadlet 8 May 726 How are we 
to account for their retaining the porrection or delivery of 
the Gospel Book? 

Porret pret). Now only da/. Forms: 4 
porete, porrecte), 4-6 poret, porett(e, 5 por- 
rete. -ette, 5-7 (9 dia/.) porret, 9 da/. pouret(t, 
purrit. [ME. foret, poretie, a. OF. poret leek 
(also forette small kind of onion), f. L. porrzem 
leek + dim. suffix -ef (-effe), -ET.] A young leek 
or onion; a scallion. 

[e1265 Voc. Names Plants in Wr.-Wilcker 555/7 Porius, 
i. poret, i. lek.) 1362 Lanci. P. PZ. A. vu. 273, 1 haue 
porettes and percyl and moni Colplontes. a@ 1400 PrsttH of 
Susan 107 Pe persel, be passenep, poretes to preue. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 267/2 Vhou etar of porrette wene thou 
to take me out of myn hows. 1530 Patscr. 256/2 Porret 
yong lekes, forette, 1573 Tusser Flush. xxxix. (1878) 94 
Seedes and herbes for the Kitchen..31 Poret. 1546 Sir T. 
Browne Psenud. Ep. 323 Why Garlick, Molyes, and Porrets 
have white roots, deep green leaves, and hlacke seeds? 1858 
Mayne Expos. Le... Forret, the common name of the plant 
Allinm porrum. 

Porrey: see Porky. 


Porridge (pe'ridz), s2. Forms: 6 porage, por- 
radge, 6-7 -edge, 6-S -ige, 6-8 (9 dial.) -age, 7 
-idg, Sc. (9 dial.) -itch, 7- porridge. 8. 6 parage, 
8 dial. parrage, 9 Sc. parridge, -itch. [Altered 
form of PoTtTace, PoppisH (cf. PoRRINGER). In 
sense 1, possibly influenced by Porray. In Sc. and 
Eng. dial., usually construed as collective plural.) 

+1. Pottage or sotip made by stewing vegetables, 
herbs, or meat, often thickened with pot-barley or 
other farinaceous addition. Cf. Gruen sé. 3. Obs. 

¢ 1532 Du Wes /autrod. Fr. in Palegr. 1070 Ye have alredy 
eaten your porage, 1538 Bate 7hre Lawes 1566 They 
loue no pese porrege nor yet reade hearynges in lent. 1550 
Lever Servo. (Arb.) 122 Hauyng a fewe porage made of 
the brothe of the same byefe, wyth salte and otemell. 1561 
Hottyrsusu //om. Apoth. 18b, Take a dishe full of Hempe 
sede .. Braye it well and strayne it wyth warme water so 
that it become as a thyn parage. 1573 7indale‘s Obed. 
Chr, Alan Wks. 166 If the porage [1528 podech] be burned 
..or the meate ouer rosted, we say The bishop hath put his 
foote in the potte. 1577 3. Gooce llercsbach's L/usd. 1. 
(1586) 56 This sort [of Colwoorts]..is sod with Baken and 
vsedin Porredge. 1601 B. Jonson Poetaster i. iv, He will 
eate a legge of mutton, while I ain in my porridge. 1660-1 
Dervs Diary 25 Feb., There we did eat some nettle porrige, 
which was made on purpose to day,..and was very good. 
1748 Susanna Darwin in £. Darwin's Life (1879) 8 Till 
one, Pease Porrage, Pottatoes and Apple Pye. 1755 
Jounsox, Porridge. ., food made by boiling meat in water; 
broth. 1805 Jed. Jrul. X1V. 427 Some persons have been 
rendered delirious by eating porridge, wherein it (Fool's 
parsley] had been used instead of parsley. 

b. See PLUM-PORRIDGE. 

2. A soft food made by stirring oatmeal (or occas, 
some other meal or cereal) into boiling watcr (or 
milk) ; in cooling, it becomes morc or less con- 
gealed. Oftcn with distinguishing word, as oatmeal 
p-, wheatmeai p., rice p. 

a 1643 W. CartwricuT Sill of Fare Comedies, etc. (r651) 
228 Juprimis some Rice Porredge, sweet, and hot. «@ 1674 
Crarenpon //ist. fed, xi. § 86 Here he had such Meat 
and Porridge as such People use to have. 1705 Watt //ist, 
Inf. Bapt. (1844) 1. xix. 355 Having his belly filled, and his 
head bedulled, with Scotch porridge. @ 1776in Herd Codtect. 
Scot. Songs 11. 182 Ye's get a panfu' of plumpin parrage; 
And butter in them, 1816 Scott Old Mort. vi, They're 
gude parritch eneugh. 1856 Kane Arct. Exfi. 11. xix. 193 
Cooked them a porridge of meat-biscuits and pea-soup. 
1859 JePuson Brittany ix. 139 Oatmeal porridge formed a 
considerable part of the peopie’s food. 

3. a. fig. A conglomeration, a hotchpotch; un- 
substantia] stuff. 

1642G.CAcsine (¢i7/e) A Messe of Pottage.very well seasoned 
aad crumbd, with Dread of Life,. .against the contumelious 
slanderers of the Divine Service, terming it Porrage. 1662 
Prpys Diary 24 Aug., Young people. .crying out ‘ Porridge’ 
often and seditiously in the Church, and they took the Com- 
mon Prayer Book, they say, away. 1705 HickEktncIL. 
Pricst-cr. u. ii. 22 All other Devotion in the Church is but 
Porridge, as they prophanely word it: give us Sermons, 
Sermons, Long-winded Sermons. 1790 Burke /'r, Rev. 
Wks. V. 4r A..sermon, in which there are some good moral 
and religious sentiments, . .mixed up in a sort of porridge of 
various political opinions and reflexions. 1852 /?. Parley's 
aot. 8r Peter Parley‘s literary porridge for the month of 
March. 


b. ¢ransf. Something of the consistency of thick 
soup or porridge. 


1700 5S. Sewatt Diary 5 Dec., Because of the Porrige of 
snow, Bearers. .1id to the Grave. 


4, In proverbial phrases ; e.g. a mess of porridge : 
see MESS sh. 2; not to earn salt fo one’s porridge, 
i.e. to earn practically nothing ; 4o heep one’s breath 


PORRY. 


to cool one’s (own) porridge, to reserve one’s advice, 
etc. for one’s own use (cf. PoTTAGE 4). 

1596 NasHe Saffron Walden 75 He carries the poake for 
a messe of porredge in Christs Colledge. 1678 DrvpEN 
Limberham w. i, That is a chip in porridge; it is just 
nothing. 1694 Motteux Ratelais v. xxvii. (1737) 129 
Spare your Breath to cool your Porridge. 1764 Foote 
Patron 1, Wks. 1799 1. 335, 1 never got salt to my porridge 
till I mounted at the Royal Exchange. 1816 Scotr O/d 
Mort. xxxvi, Hold your peace, sir,..and keep your ain 
breath to cool your ain porridge. 1836 iWagopico 35 
(E.D. D.), It’s as plain as parridge that he was both a 
Roman and Socinian. ; 

5. attrib. and Comb., as porridge basin, bowl, 
dish, pan, seasoner, -supping ; porridge-faced, Sed, 
-like adjs.; + porridge-belly:; see quots.; por- 
ridge-ice, broken ice forced into a continuous 
mass, pack-ice; porridge-pot, the pot in which 
porridge is cooked; porridge-stick, a stick used 
for stirring porridge; porridge-time (Sc. and 
dial.), breakfast-time (or supper-time). 

1s80 Hottysaxp Jreas. Fr. Long, Grand potager, or 
mangeur de potage, a *porrige belly. 168: W. RoBERTSON 
Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 446 A huge, great,.. porridge-belly 
Friar. 1830 Scott Demonol. i. 45 In the case of the *por- 
ridge-fed lunatic. 1880 Scribner's Mag. Jan. 331/2 Lhe 
water was full of “*porridge-ice. 1589 R. Harvey PZ. 
Perc. Ded. 2 A large P. with a wide mouth like a *por- 
radge pott. 1843 Lytron Last Bar. 1. vi, Love and 
raw pease are two ill things in the porridge-pot. 1895 
Doyte Stark Munroe Lett. iit. (1902) 53 Always a lady, 
whether she was [etc.}..or stirring the porridge, which I can 
see ber doing with the ~porridge-stick in one hand. 1816 
Scott Old Mort. xiv, Vhis morning about *parritch-time. 

Hence Porridge v., a. 77/7. to form porridge ; 
b. trans. to supply with porridge (Cent. Dict. 
1890); Po'rridgy a., resembling porridge. 

16z9 WistHrop Let. in We Eng. (1853) 1. 435 Let my son 
Henry provide such peas as will porridge well, or else none. 
1859 ATKINSON Halks §& Talks (1892) 356 Their damp cloud 
seats and porridgy mists. 1897 Adléutt’s Syst. Aled. III. 
791 Becoming gradually thicker, till in the second week 
a porridgy consistency may be attained. 

Porriginous .pgridzinas), a. [ad. L. porvi- 
gindsus full of scurf. f. forrigo, -2nem scurt, dan- 
druff: sce -ovs.] Of, pertaining to, or affected 
with porrigo. 

1828 Glasgow Med. ¥rni. x Feb., Porriginous ophthalmia 
is a disease of early life. 1842 T. H. Burcess J/an. Dis. 
Skin 164 They have described six varieties .. under the 
title of porriginous eruptions. 

| Porrigo ;pfraigo). Path. [L. porrigo scurf, 
dandruff.) A name tor several diseases of the scalp 
characterized by scaly cruptions. 

1706 Pritiirs, Porrigo,..Scurf or Scales on the Head, Eye- 
brows, or Beard. a@ 1801 W. HEBERDEN Coot. xxiii. (1806) 
127 The porrigo, or scald head, begins with little spots of 
a branny scurf. 1899 Adidutt’s Syst. Aled. VIN. 526 
Recognised as a distinct disease under the name of ‘Con- 
tagious poriigo 5 ; 

Porringer (pe'rindga1). Forms: a. 6 por- 
(r)eger. porrager. 8. 6 porrynger. 6-7 porin- 
ger, 7 porrenger, 7- porringer. [An alteration 
of the earlier fotager, poddinger, gong with por- 
ridge from potage, poddige. ‘or the 2 cf. passen- 
ger, messenger.) A smal) basin or similar vessel 
of metal, earthenwarc, or wood, from which soup, 
broth, porridge, children’s food, etc., is caten: 
variously specialized in different localities: see 
Lng. Dial. Dict. 

1s2z in Bury Wills (Camden) rrs, iiij sawcers of pewter, iij 
poregers of pewter. 1538 /édid. 135, vj pewter porryngers. 
1578 in Gent/. Wag. July (1861) 36, vi. porragers of pwter, 
xiid. 1579 LANGHAM Gard. Health (r633) 239 Put the iuyce 
into a ‘linne Poringer. 1594 NasHe Unfort. Trav. Wks. 
(Grosart) V.145 From Spaine, what bringeth our Traueller? 
A scull cround hat of the fashion of an olde deepe porringer. 
1596 Suaks. Taw. Shr. ww. iii. 64. 1661 Perys Diary 
29 May, Rose early, and put six spoons and a porringer of 
silver in my pocket to give away to-day. 1784 FRANKLIN 
Autobiog. Wks. 1840 |. 102, I ate it out of a two-penny 
earthen porringer. 1798 Worpsw. l¥e are Seven 47 And 
often after sunset, Sir, When it is light and fair, I take my 
little porringer, And eat my supper there. 1840 Dickens 
Old C. Shop \xi, A tin porringer containing his breakfast. 
1855 Robinson Wiithy Gloss., Porringer.., a coarse eartben 
pipkin, with a loop handle at the side. 1871 G. H. 
Narueys Prev. & Cure Des. u. ii. 431 A porringer, gradu- 
ated so as to mark the quantity of its contents, is useful. 

b. A hat or cap resembling a porringer: cf. 
quot. 1594 in prec. Azsnorous. 

1613 Suaks. //en. V/Z/, v. iv. 50 A Habberdashers Wife 
--rail'd vpon me till her pinck’d porrenger fell off her head. 
1820 W. Invinc Sketch-bh., Little Brit. §16 There is the 
little man with a velvet porringer on his head. 

e. attrib. and Comd. 

1860 Motiey Wether’. (1868) I. ii. 39 Their little velvet 
porringer-caps stuck on the sides of their heads. 1goz 
Athevgunt 27 July 132/t Another of these porringer-shaped 
cups with two handles. 

Hence Po'rringerful. 

1904 Brit. Med. Frnl. 3 Dec. 1517/1 Half a porringerful 
of foul fluid making its escape. 

Porriwiggle, variant of PoLtiwoc. 

Porrry. Si/é Weaving. [?] The portion of the 
warp lying between the warp-roll or beam and the 
back of the heddJes or harness through which 
the threads pass. 

1790 Trans. Soc. Arts VIII. 166 A power of shortening 
the porry occasionally. /éid. 169 The porry may be made 


PORT. 


of any length. 1831 G. R. Porter Silk Manuf. 274 Re- 
moving all roughnesses and inequalities in the warp threads, 
or, as the weavers call it, picking the porry. 

Porry: sce Porkay. Pors, -e, obs. f. PURSE. 
Porselan, -seland, -slin, obs. ff. Porcenain. 
Porselane, -sulaigne, obs. ff. PuRsLANE. Por- 
sewe, -sue, obs. ff. Pursuz. Porsyllogism, 
var. of PROSYLLOGISM. 

Port (pout), 56.1 Also 4-6 porte, 5 poort. 
[OE. fort haven, harbour, ad. L. fort-ws haven, 
harbour. In ME. reinforced by F. ford (= Pr. 
fort, Sp. puerto, Pg., It. porto) of same origin. 
Sense 5 directly from OF.]J 

I, 1. A place by the shore where ships may 
run in for shelter from storms, or to load and 


unload; a harbour, a haven. 

¢893 K. Aicrrep Oros.1. i. § 20 Ponne is an port on sude- 
weardum pem lande, bone manhzt Sciringesheal. /é/d.§ 21, 
He seglode on fif dagan to pam porte pe mon hat zt Haebum. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chrox. (1810) 31 At a hauen of Sandwich, 
in pe portis mouth. 1390 Gower Coxf III. 288 He ar- 
ryveth: Sauf in lhe port of Antioche. 1432-50 tr. //igdex 
(Rolls) II. 163 Hauenge also more plesaunte portes[L. for/us 
accommuodatiores, 1387 more profitable hauenes]. 1455-6 
Cat. Anc. Rec. Dublin (1889) 1. 290 Al maner_schyppys 
that cumyth withyn the portys of the cittie of Dyvelyng. 
158s T. Wasnincton tr. Nicholay's Voy. 1. iti. 3 Vhe 
yles Baleares..haue good ports. /é/d. xi. 13. We arryued 
at the porte of Bone. 1687 A. Lovett tr. 7hevenot’s 
Trav. 1. 8 Being Master of that Isle, they could break 
the Chain that secured the Port, which was stretched from 
the Castle St. Angelo to the Spur of the said Isle. 1726 
Swirr Gelliver 1. viii, To set me safe ashore in the first port 
where we arrived. 1887 STEviENSoN Underiwoods xxviii. 61 
I must arise..and to poit Some lost complaining seaman 
pilot home. 

b. fig. A place, position, or condition which one 
takes refuge in, or endeavours to arrive at. 

1426 Lypc. De Guil. Pilgr. 16987 To aryven vp at so 
holsom a Port, and at so notable an havene, to fiynde 
Reffuyt and Refuge, O blyssed lady, inthe. c1430 —J/¢x. 
Poems (Percy Soc.) 238 Thoruhe helpe of Jhesu, at gracious 
poort t’aryve, Ther to have mercy kneelyng on our kne. 
15ss Hoorer in Coverdale Lett, Aart. (1564) 152 He hy 
prater humbly resorted vnto god as the onely porte of con- 
solation, 1865 Dickens A/ut. Fr. 1. vii, ‘Harmon's, up 
Battle Bridge way’. Mr. Wegg admits that he is hound 
for that port. 18979 Echo No. 3273. 2 Doubt was expressed 
.-as to the possibility of the measure reaching port this year. 

2. A town or place possessing a harbour to which 
vessels resort to load or unload, from which they 
start or at which they finish their voyages; sfec. 
a place where customs officers are stationed to 
supervise the entry of goods. 

Often as a part of the proper name of towns, etc., which 
are also harbours, e.g. Port Arthur, Port Chalmers, Port 
Elizaheth, Port Erin, Port Glasgow, Port Patrick, Port 
Royal, Port Said, Port Victoria; also in composition as 
Bridport, Devonport, Maryport, etc. 

agoo tr. Beda's Hist. ww. i. § 3 (1890) 256, & hine seledde 
to bam porte, be is nemned Cweentwic [Etaples]. [1340 4c¢ 
14 Edw. //7, Stat. nu. c. 4 Les Custumers des portz ou tes 
leynes se chargeront [etc.].] ¢1400 Maunprv. (Roxb.) 
vill. 29 Men may passe by see to pe porte Iaffe. 1432 
Rolls of Parit. \V. 417/2 Other Havenes under the Port of 
Chichester. 1486 C’TEss or Oxrorp in Jour C. Eng. Lett. 
(1880) 7 That such wetche..be used and hadde in the poorts, 
and creks, 1487 Act 3 Hen. VI, c. 7 Every merchaunt.. 
which shall bryng..eny maner of goodez into any porte 
within this realme. /ézd., The custumers of the seid porte. 
1535 CoverDALe Ezek, xxvii. 1 Tyre, which is a porte off the 
see y' occupieth with moch people. a 1548 Hatt Chrou., 
Hen, VITI 260 The Frenche kyng wrote to the Emperor. . 
Uhat his armie had gotten the isle of Wight, the Portes of 
Hainpton and Portesmouth, & diuerse other places. 1610 
Hotranp Camden's Brit, (1637) 211 The priviledges of a 
port or haven town. 1759 B. Martin Wat, Hist. Eng. 11. 
Vorfolk 75 Vhis is the greatest Port for Importation, 1766 
biackstoneE Coven, I. vii. 264 These legal ports were un- 
doubtedly at first assigned by the crown; since to each of 
them a court of portmote is incident, the jurisdiction of 
which must flow from the royal authority. 1849 MacauLay 
Hist. Eng. iii. 1. 302 The profit of conveying bullion and 
other valuable commodities from port to port. 

b. Close fort, free porl: see quots. 

1567 Se. Acts Fas. VI (1814) I11. 42/1 It salhe lesum to na 
strangear..To lois or laid bot at fre portis alanerly vnder be 
pane of confiscatioun. 1727-41 CuamBers Cycd. s.v., Close 
Ports, are those within the body ofa city ; as those of Rhodes, 
of Venice [fete.].. #vee Port,..a port open and free for mer- 
chants of all nations to load and unload their vessels in... 
Marseilles was declared a free port by an edict of Louis X1V. 
hearing date sth March 1669. /¥ee Port is also used for 
a total exemption and franchise, which any set of mer- 
chants enjoy, for goods imported intoa state, or those of the 
growth of the country exported. 1867 SmytH Sa/lor's 
Word-bk., Close ports, those which lie up rivers; a term in 
contradistinction to o#d-forts. 


+3. The five ports: = Crxqueé Ports. Also the 
barons of the Cinque Ports. Obs. 

1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 1169 Pe vif tounes of pe vif pors 
[v.r7. ports, -es] he Ict walli aboute. ¢1330 R. Brunne 
Chron. (1810) 252 pe fiue portes borgh powere be se had so 
conquerd, ¢1400 Brut 235 Pe Portes token to kepe 
hein [sea coasts], and also the see. 1429 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 
I]. 146 Six erles in their estate shewid thein alle; And the 
v. poortis beryng up the palle. c1460 Forrrscur Ads. & 
Lint. Aon. xvii. (1885) 151 Chambirlayns off Coutreis, pe 
warden off be portes, aud such oper. 1631 [see Five a. 1). 

+4. The mouth of a river. Obs. rare. 

{Rendering L. portus, sometimes used in this sense.] 

1555 [Eptn Decades 165 This riuer fauleth into the furthest 
corner of the goulfe of Vraba by seucn portes or mowthes. 
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II. +5. (2) A recess in the mountains ; a defile, 
a mountain pass: applied esp. to those of the 
Pyrenees, in OF. (pl.) fore d' Espagne, med.l.. 
Llispant porlis, Pyrenei porttis (Du Cange). 

[a. OF. (and local Fr.) Jord, pl. forsz, fors (11th c. in 
Chaus. Roland), ports=Sp. puertos, med.L. fortis ‘fauces, 
claustra montium’ (Du Cange, citing Pseudo. Turpin c 1125), 
Uhe same word as L. forts haven, and app. an ancient local 
application of that word, perh. originally in sense ‘recesses 
of the mountains’; cf. Cove sé.! 3, 4, a recess in the coast, 
or amid mountains’, also locally in U, S. a gap, a pass.] 

¢1205 Lay. 24415 Nes na cniht ne na swein..from a porz 
of Spaine to ban tune of Alemaine, bat pider icomen nere, 
3if he iboden weore, al for Ardures aie. 

Til. 6. adrib. and Comb. a. General combs., as 
(in senses 1, 2) port-bell, clearance (CLEARANCE 8), 
-gauger (GAUGER 1), guardship, haven, -masler, 
-order, -lrade; porl-setsing adj. 

1808 H. Crapuam /ervour Right I/and 51 The *Port- 
bell ringes, it is now about the eleuenth hower. 1815 Gez. 
Hist. in Ann, Reg. 136/2 Several English vessels provided 
with *port-clearances were fired at. 1737 J. CHAMBERLAYNE 
St. Gt Brit. ur. xxviii. (ed, 33) 1. 85 *Port-Guagers, each 
661, per annum. 1899 HWestm. Gaz. 1 July 5/1 The *port 
guardship of l’Orient, the Cawdan, 1662 Owen A nimadv. 
on Fiat Lux Wks. 1851 XIV. 60 This is the *port-haven 
of Protestants, whatever real darkness may be about 
them. 1590 Martowe “dw. //, 1Vv. iii, Our *portinasters 
Are not so careless of their King’s command. 1796 NELson 
in Nicolas Ds. (1846) VII. p. cxxiv, *Port-orders, 1897 
West, Gaz, 30 Dec. 2/2 The *port-seizing Power for the 
day is France, and the port seized is Hainan. ; 

b. Special combs.: port-admiral, an admiral 
in command of a naval port; port-bar, (a) a shoal 
or bank across the entrance to a port: = Bar sé. 
15; (6) = Boom s4.4 3 (Webster 1864); port- 
bound a., dctained in port by contrary winds, 
foul weather, etc.; port-charge, harbour-due 


(see Harpour 5.1 5); port-duty = prec.; port- 


head, the most landward part of a harbour (HEAD 
sb. 13); t+ port-pass, authorization to leave or 
land at a port: see Passport; port-pay, wages 
due for time during which one’s ship is detained 
in port. 

1829 Marryat /, JZildmay iv, The junior *port-admiral 
had a spite against our captain. 1833 — P. Simple x, 
The captain applied to the port-admiral, and obtained 
permission to send parties on shore to impress seamen, 
1695 ConcREVE Love for L. in. vi, 1 love to roam about 
from Port to Port..; I could never abide to be * Port-bound, 
as we [sailors] call it. 1822 Scotr rate vii, Does she get 
rich hy selling favourable winds to those who are port- 
hound? 1652 Szgfo/k Deeds 1. 234 By their third part of 
942Rs. *port chardges at St. Lucar. 1776 ADAM SMITH 
H7, Nv. ian. (1869) 11. 307 A moderate *port-duty upon the 
tonnage of the shipping. 1776 G. SempLe Building in 
Water 154 The ~Port-head at the Custom-house Quay. 
1678 in Marvell Growth Popery 63 Having a Pass from the 
Lords of the Admiralty, and a *Port-Pass from Dover. 
1758 J. Braxe Plan Mar. Syst. 11 He will have eight 
months wages remaining due to him, besides his *port-pay. 

+ Port, 56.2 Obs. exc. Hist, or in Comb. [OE. 
port m.=MF1., MDn. for? fem., town, burgh, city. 
In origin, the same word either as the prec. or as 
the following ; its proper place being somewhat 
doubtful, it is here provisionally separated, and 
placed between the two. See Adée below.] 

A town: perhaps sfec., a walled town, or a 
market-town; but identified with dr as a ren- 
dering of L. civélds, and, like ‘town’, contrasted 
with zpfe/ond ‘ country’. 

(The Netherlandish fort was identified with Jorch, and, 
generally, with séa¢‘ city’; hut was app. also applicable to 
places inferior in rank or privileges to a city.) 

901-924 Laws Eadw./,1.c.1 Ic wille baet..nan man ne 
ceapige butan porte [extra portunt), ac habhe bes portzere- 
fan zewitnesse ode odera ungelizenra manna. cgso Lin- 
aisf, Gosp., Capitula Lectionum Matt, xxxi. (ed. Skeat 
18), In ciuitate sua, géoss in burug w/in port his. /did. 
Xxxx, Increput ciuitales, ¢/7. burgas ved portas. /ééd, Mark 
vi. 6 Et circumibat castella, g/, ymh-eode 6a portas. 10.. 
O. E. Chron. an. 1010 Da com se here to Hamtune, and 
bone port sona forhzrndon, az100 /éid, (an. 1052 MS. D, 
Worc.), Pa ferdon his men dyslice zfter inne, & sumne man 
ofslogon of pam porte [i.e. Dover], & oder man of bam porte 
heora geferan. a 1122 /éid. an. 1087 (Laud MS.) Se cyng.. 
bead p zlc man..sceolde cuman to him, Frencisce & Eng- 
lisce, of porte & of uppe lande. 11.. Hoc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
550/7 Castellum, wic ued lutel port. [1876 FREEMAN Vorm. 
Coug. V. xxv. 516 Port, in the sense of town, is now known 
only in a few compound words, like Port-veeve and Port- 
meadow.) 

b, attrib, and Comb. as + port-dog, + -hound; 
+ port-highway, t+ port-street (only in OE. port- 
streete) = Port-way. Sce also Portman, Port- 
MOTE, PoRT-REEVE, PoRT-SALE, etc. 

e1z90 S. Eng, Leg. 1. 307/267 He [devil] fierde ase doth 
a *port-doggue I-norischet in port-toun: For he geth ofte 
in prece of Men a-mong heom op and doun. /éi2. 274 None 
more bane be *port-hound, Pat nei3 men geth I-nou3. 
1601 Ho.tanp PZiny I. 140 At this town [Petra] meet both 
the *port high waies, to wit, the one which passengers 
trauell to Palmyra in Syria, and the other, wherein they go 
from Gaza. ?a@1000 in Kemble Cod Dipl. 111. 36 In Szre 
“portstract; and swa after dire strate. 

L\ ote. The extension of the sense *haven’ or ‘harhour- 
town’ to an inland town presents difficulties, though an 
explanation has been sought in the definition of L. portus, 
in the Dégest L.. xvi. (De verd. signif.) 59 § Portus appella- 
tus est conclusus locus, quo importantur merces et inde 
€xportantur 5 eaque wihilo ininus statio est conclusa atque 
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munita‘, The transference of sense from ‘ gate‘ to ‘ walled 
town with gates ‘is also unlikely. Inasmuch as Port! and 
Port?, though representing respectively L. fortws and 
porta, were both masc. in OF,, the fact that this port was 
also masc. affords no evidence cither way. The MFI. words 
are in a similar position: there fort ‘haven’ and forte 
(later foort) ‘gate’ are both fem., and, fort ‘town’ being 
also fem., the gender gives no indication. But the oldest 
and prevalent form of the word was fort or foort, porte 
being unusual and late, and prob. due to confusion with 
forte ‘gate’; Verwijs and Verdam take it therefore as cer- 
tain that fort ‘town’ represenied L. fortus; and if this 
was so in Flemish, it was doubtless so also in OL. ‘The 
Netherlandish word was extens:vely used down to € 1500, 
and had numerous derivatives (of which foorter citizen, 
port. or poortcrregt burgess-ship, citizenship, are still in 
use). Cf. also Portery.] 

Port (porst), 56.3 Also 3-8 porte, 5 poort(e. 
[ME. porte, port, a. F. porte :—L. porta door, gate. 
The cognate langs. had in this sense words directly 
adopted from L., viz. OS. porta, OFris., MLG. 
porte, MDu. porte, Poort(e, Du. poorl, OHG. pforta, 
MUHG., Ger. fforte, all fem. OF. had irregularly 
port m. (in form identical with Port sé.1), in 


several instances also rendering L. porticus porch, 


whence also OF, portic, OHG. pforsth. ON. had 


also fort, perhaps from OF. If the OF. port 
survived into ME. (which is doubtful), it was then 
merged in the Fr. word, which became in Sc. the 
ordinary word for the gate of a town or city.] 

1. A gate or gateway: from 14thc., usually that 
of a city or walled town. Now chiefly Sc. 

c9s0 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. vii.13 Inngeonges derh nearuo 
port ved dure ved get forton diu wide geat [etc.]. co75 Kushw. 
Gosf. John x, 23, & eode Se halend in tempel in done port 
salamonnes [L. zx forticu Salomonis|} c1000 Ags. I's. 
(Th.) Ixviii. 12 Me wi@erwearde wzron ealle, ba him szeton 
sundor on portum (L. zz portal. a1300 Cursor M. 14612 
At pe port o salamon Cum vr lauerd in-to pe tun. 1387 
Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 1. 221 A wal i-made of brent tile 
and streccheb dounward oute of be hize hulles hy be sate 

ort Asinaria. 14.. Customs of Alalton in Surtees Misc 
(1888) 58 Thay schall haffe iiij portes, that is to say iiij 3attes. 
1490 Caxton Lneydos xiv. 49 The hrydges, poortes and 
passages hen lefte wythoute warde. 1s00-z0 Duxpar Poems 
Ixxvit. 17 Ane fair processioun mett her at the Port. ¢1520 
M. Niseet Actés iii. 10 He it was that sat at almouse at tie 
fair port of the tempile. 1§35 CoverpaLe Fudith xiii. 10 
So these two..came thorow the valley vnto the porte of the 
cite. 1537 Bipre (Matthew) Ps. ix. 14 zote, The portes or 
gates of the daughter of Syon are the companies of the good 
and faythfull. 1607 SHaxs. Cor. v. vi. 6 Him I accuse; The 
City Ports by this hath enter'd. 1667 Mitton 7’. Z. 1v. 778 
And from thir Ivorie Port the Cherubim Forth issuing .. 
stood armd. 1672 Drypen Def. Epilogue Ess. (ed. Ker) I. 
169 He [Jonson] perpetually uses ports for gales; Which is 
an affected error in him, to introduce Latin by the loss of 
the English idiom, 1712-30 Gideon Guthrie (1900) 21 He 
wae peeane the port of Teinplehar. 1802 Home Hest. Red. 
iii, The Scots call the gate of a town the Port. 1828 Scotr 
F. AM, Perth vii, Let us meet at the East Port. 1904 C. S. 
Doucaty Burns Country i. 7 Travellers setting out through 
the Kyle port, the eastern exit of the ‘ancient boiough ’. 

b. transf. and fig. (Cf. Gare sd.! 3-5.) 

1§35 Goodly Primer (1834) 238 Froin the ports of hell.. 
Lord, deliver our souls. 1545 Rayxotp Syrth Mankynde 
(1564) 10 The entraunce of the matrix or wonthe, is named 
the womb port or mother port. 1601 B. Jonson Forest 
xi, Th’eye and eare (the ports vnto the minde), 1603 
Kwsotres Hist, Turks (1621) 3 This people. .by the Caspian 
ports passing thorow the Georgian country. @1677 Hace 
Prim. Orig. Man. \. i. 1 These five ports or gates,.. the 
five exterior Senses. 1742 Younc Wt. Th.1v. 292 Then first 
Humanity Triumphant, past the Crystal Ports of Light. 

+e. Sc. An open space near the gate of a town, at 
which labourers were hired in open market; hence, 
a hiring-market or fair there held. Hence Zort- 
day. Fort-wages; the rate of pay fixed at the 
‘port’. Obs. 


1786 Har'st Rig (1801) 39 Masters far and near hae been 
At port, they say. /éid. 41 To Dun-eudain they hie with 
haste The next port-day. did. 38 The West-port of Edin- 
burgh, or rather the Grass market adjoining, is the place 
where reapers are hired every day during harvest. . particu- 
larly on Mondays. 1883 J. Martin Resin. Old Hadiding- 
ton 346 Linton..had from an early date a weekly established 
‘Port’, every Monday morning during the harvest season 
for hiring shearers and fixing the wages. 1903 J. LUMSDEN 
Toorli, etc. 8 Port wages and the halesome harvest fare. 

2. Vaut. a. An opening in the side of a ship for 
entrance and exit, and for the loading and discharge 
of cargo. b. Each of the apertures in a ship of 
war through which cannon were pointed ; now, an 
aperture for the admission of light and air; a 
PoRT-HOLE. 

1390 Gower Conf. I. 197 This knyht..cam to Schipe..To 
the porte anon he ferde :.. And sodeinliche he was out throwe 
And dreynt. 1495 Vaval Acc. Hen. VI/\1896) 164 Calkyng 
the porte of the seid Ship. «1548 Hatt Chvon., Hen. VIIT 
259 b, Lhe Wary Rose..was laden wyth muche ordinaunce, 
and the portes left open, whiche were very lowe,..when the 
ship should turne, the water entered, and sodainly she 
sanke. c¢1s95 Cart. Wyatt &. Dudley's Voy. W. Ind. 
(Hak. Soc.) 58 A verie fine snugg long shipp, havinge on 
each side vi. portes open, heside her chace and her sterne 
peeces. 1627 Carr. Smitu Svaman’s Gram. ii. 5 Alt the 
Ports may be of such equall height, so that euery peece may 
serue any Port. 1727-41 CuamBers Cycé. s.v. Shi, Plate, 
Fig. 2. 66 The Lower Tyre Ports...67 The Middle Tyre of 
Ports. 68 The Entring Ports, 1836 Lett. fr. Madras (1843} 
11 We came up with a French brig...I put my head out of 
the port toadmire her. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. A/asé xxiil. 
72 We were so near as to count the ports on her side. 1867 

a 
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Suytu Sailor's Word-bk., Entering-ports, ports cut down 
on the middle gun-deck of three-deckers, to serve as door- 
ways for persons going in and out of the ship. 1890 Cend. 
Dict. s.v. Lumber-port, Vessel Unloading Lumber through 
Lumber.-port. 

ce. The cover or shutter of a port-hole; a port- 


lid. /falf-port: see quot. 1823. 

¢1627 [see fort-ropfe in 6]. 1659 Sturmy Mfuriner’s Mag. 
1. ii. r9 The Ports, all knockt open..to run out our Guns. 
1959 ffist. in dan. Reg. 120/2 We..hauled our ports up 
and run our weather guns out. 1793 SMEATON Edy stone L. 
§ 290 To make the holes preparatory for hanging the Ports 
for the windows;..got the ports hung so as to keep the sea 
from coming in at the windows {in lighthouse]. 1823 CRABB 
Technol. Dict. s.v. Ports, llalf-ports, a kind of shutters 
with circular holes in their centre large enough to go over 
the muzzles of the guns. ¢ 1860 [see Jort-did in 6). 

Gd. transf. = Port-HOLK 2a. 

1882 Cussans //er. (ed. 3) 112 When the tincture of the 
Field is to be seen through the windows or ports, they are 
said to be Votded of the Field. 

3. In various games, a passage through which 
a ball or the like must pass. 


ta Billiards. See quots. Ods. exc. /list, 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury i. 262/2 Billiards. .the Port is 
the Arch of Ivory, standing at a little distance from the 
other end of the Table. 1873 Bennett & ‘Cavenpisn’ 
Billiards 4 The peculiarity of the game at this time con- 
sisted in the use of a small arch of ivory called the ‘port’. 

b. Curling or Bowls. A passage remaining 
open between two stones or bowls : see quot. 1898. 

1817 Lintonn Green iu. xiii, Todraw, guard, strike, or wick, 
he tries, Or through a port to steer. 1820 Blackw. Jag. 
NVI. 572 Anon a Port is to be taken. 1898 R. Caledon, 
Curling Club Ann. 26d, diagram, Drawing through a Port. 
.-If the played Stone pass between these two Stones with- 
out touching either. 

4. Afech. An aperture for the passage of steam, 
gas, or water; ¢sf. in a steam-engine, for the 
passage of steam into or out of the cylinder, a 
Steam-fort, 

1839 Ik. 5. Rostsson Naut, Steam Eng. 101 To shut the 
steam port before the eduction port, leaving the expansive 
power of the steam, already in the cylinder, to finish the 
remainder of the stroke. 1848 Exhaust port [see Exnausr 
sb. 3} 1859 Rankine SZeame [ngine (1861) 487 The seat of a 
steam engine slide valve consists usually of a very accurate 
plane surface, in which are oblong openings or ports. .at least 
two in number. 1875 Ksicut Dict. Weck. 1767/1 The 
entering port for live steam is the inlet or induction port; the 
port of departure is the outlet, eduction, or exhaust port. 
1895 Vodel Steam Engine 39 When both the ports are equally 
uncovered, the length of the eecentric-rod is correct. 

5. Vhe curved mouthpicce of some bridle-bits. 

1587 Turseky. Prag. 7. (1837) 94 A pleasant porte doth 
rule a razing horse, When harder hrakes doe breake the 
muuth too much. 1607 MARKHAM Cavad. 11, (1617) 62 Many 
..haue added in stead of the plights which fold the two 
partes of the bytte tugether, another peece in fashion of 
a round hoope, or a half moone, which they call a Port, 
and sometimes this Port must consist of one peece, and 
then it is called a whole Port, sometimes of two peeces, and 
then it is called a breken Port. 1875 ‘Srowenence' Brit, 
Sports u. wi. i. § 3 §23 Vhe ordinary curb with a port on 
the mouthpiece. 1884 E. L.. ANDERSON Mod, [lorsemanship 
1. ¥. 17 The mouth-piece should have a liberty for the 
tongue, so that the bit muy take effect upon the bars of the 
mouth. The sizeof this liberty, or port as it is called, should 
depend upon the size of the tongue of the horse. 

6. attrib. avd Comdé., as (in sense 2) port-bar, 
-flange, -hook, -lid, -nail, -satl, -sash, -shackle, -sill, 
-takle: see quots.; + port-base, a small piece of 
ordnance, formerly in naval use; port-bit (sense 
3), a bridle-bit of which the mouthpiece is curved 
into an arch; port-face, in a steam-engine, the 
flat surface in the steam-chest containing the ports 
or steam-passages; tport-mouth = fort-bit; 
port-mouthed a., having a port mouthpiece, as 
a bit; also ¢vansf.; port-pendant = fort-rope ; 
port-piece, an obsolcte kind of ship’s gun; port- 
rope, a rope for raistng and lowering a port-lid; 
port-stopper, a revolving shutter for closing 
a port in a turret-ship; port-way = sense 4. 

1864 WessieR, *Port-lar. 1867 Smytu Sarlor's Word. 
bk,, Port-bars, strong pieces of oak, furnished with two 
laniards, by which the ports are secured from flying open in 
a gale of wind, the hars resting against the inside of the 
ship; the port is first tightly closed hy its hooks and ring- 
bolts. 1600 in Hakluyt Voy. (1811) 1V. 47 The barke,.Con- 
tent had but one Minion, one Falcon, one Saker, and 2 *port- 
bases, 1662 Sir A. Mervyn Speech on [rish Affairs 31 If 
they will not mannage with a Snafile, perchance their Heads 
may be brought into a Rane witha *Port-bit. 1585 Records 
of Elgin (New Spald. CL.) 1.177 Na maner of persone .. 
within the kirk3aird .. to play at kylis, *portbowlis, or ony 
uther pastime. 1867 SuviH Sailor's Word-bk.,*Portflange, 
in ship-carpentry, is a batten of wood fixed on the ship's 
side over a port, to prevent water or dirt going into the 
port. 1823 Crass Sechuol. Dict., *Port-Llooks,.. for the 

urpose of hooking the hinges that are fastened to the port- 

ids. /bid., *Port-Lids, a sort of hanging doors that shut 
in the ports at sea. ¢1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 71 
What are the port-lids, or ports for? For closing the ports. 
1589 Paffe w. Lfatchet Div, Thou shalt be broken..with a 
muzroutle, *portmouth, anda martingall 1739 .V. Eng. /Hst. 
& Gen, Reg. (1850) IV. 260 A *port mouthed Bitt. 1848 
Euiza Coox Curls § Couplets xvi, The port-mouthed para. 
pet. 1710 J. Iarris Ler. Techn. 11, *Port-nails, are such 

Nails as are used to fasten the Hinges to the Ports of Ships. 
1850 Kudim. Navig. (Weale) 134 Port nails..are similar 
to clamp nails, and used for fastening iron-work. 1527 in 
Archzologia X\.V11. 332 For a buinbardell, ij *portpeces 
with iitj. chambers of one sorte, xxxvij. barrelles saltpetre. . 
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PORT. 


c.li, 1884 Encyel, Brit. XVII. 282/2 There were..in the | which the butt of the lance rested when carried 


first period of naval history basilisks, port pieces, stock- 
fowlers, sakers,and bombards. 1627 Capt. Smitu Seaman's 
Gram, vi. 27 The *Port ropes hale vp the Ports of the Ord- 
nances, 1867 in SmyTH Sadlor’s Word-bk, 1769 FALCONER 
Dict. Marine (1789), Votles &@ Lest, *port-sails, or pieces of 
canvas, depending from the port-hole of the ship, into which 
the ballast is thrown, to the side of the ballast-lighter. 1823 
Crass Technol. Dict., *Port-Sashes, glass frames that are 
put into the cabin-ports and other rooms at sea. 1769 
Fatconer Pyct. Jarine (1789', Sole, a name sometimes 
given to the lower side of a gun-port, which however is 
more properly called the *port-sell. 1869 Sir E. J. REED 
Shipbuilding viii. 149 To obtain a good height of the port- 
sill above the water-level. 1823 Crass Yechnot, Drct., 
*Port-Tackles, those which serve to haut up the Port-lids. 

Port (podeit), 54.4 Also 4-8 porte, 5 poort. 
[a. F. port a carrying, bearing, manners, gait, etc., 
vbl. sb. f. forter: see Port v.t So It. porto, Sp., 
Pg. porte.) 

I. 1. The manner in which one bears oneself ; 
external deportment; carriage, bearing, mien. 

€1369 Cuaucer Dethe Blaunche 834 She had so stedfast 

countenaunce, So noble porte and mayntenaunce. ¢ 1386 
-— Prot. 69 And of his port as meeke as isa mayde. 1387-8 
T. Usk Test. Love 1. v. (Skeat) L 73 Let thy port ben lowe 
in every wightes presence. ¢1430 Lypc. Win. Pocms 
(Percy Soc.) 143 [He] sauhe by ther poort that they stood 
in dreede. ¢ 1440 /'romtp. Parv. 409/2 Poort, of cownte- 
nawnce, gests, 1514 arctay Cyt. & Uplondyshm, (Percy 
Soc.) 21 Thus with proude porte to cloke theyr poverte. 
1667 Mitton ?. 1. 1v, 869 With them comes a third of 
Regal port, But faded splendor wan. 1704 ApbDison Poems, 
Campaign 417 Such easie greatness, such a graceful port. 
1805 Worpsw. Prelude tx.146 His port, Which once had 
been erect and open, now Was stooping and contracted. 
1874 Svmonns S&. [taly & Greece (1898) 1. viii. 135 She has 
the proud port of a princess, 

b. fg. Bearing, purport (of a matter). 

1568 Grarton Chron. II. 721 The English Herault had 
shewed him playnely how to enter into the port of the 
treatie. 1841 Emerson Lect. Times Wks. (Bohn) II. 249, 
I wish to consider well this affirmative side, which has 
a lofticr port and reason than heretofore. 1876 LoweLt 
Among my Bhs. Ser. 1. 285 Phrases of towering port, in 
which every meinber dilated stands like Teneriffe or Atlas. 

+c. Lehaviour, conduct. Ods. rare. 

1588 LamparDe F£iren. tv. xiv. 563 A Writ of allowance, 
testifying that he hath found suerties for his good port, 
according to the Statute. 

da. Dignifed carriage; stately bearing. rave. 

1633 Be. Hatt Hard Texts, Prov, xxx. 29 Which carry.. 
a kinde of port, and pleasure in their motion, 1873 Hottaxp 
a. Bonnic. i. 9 The growing port of later years, and the 
amipler vestments are laid aside. 

e. ¢ransf, Ilabit or mode of growth (of a plant). 
rare. 

1721 Brapbtey kilos. Acc. Wks, Nat, 27 They have given 
the Feminine Character to some Plants for the sake of 
their beautiful Flowers, or from the Port or Appearance of 
the whole plant. 1882 Garden 10 June 402/2 It [the 
Umbrella Tree] is somewhat straggling in growth, but this 
does not detract from its handsome port. 

2. Style of living; esf. a grand or expensive 
style; state; hence ¢vazesf, social position, station. 
Now rare or Obs. 

1523 Lo. Ibt.rnens Frofss. 1. xxviii. 42 Eche of them kept 
a great estate and port, and spared nothynge. 1530 Pacscr. 
4312 He is nat worth two pens all men payed, and yet he 
kepeth a porte lyke a lorde. 1570 App. Parker Corr, 
(Parker Suc.) 360 For that Mr Bickley is master of a house 
and keepeth thereby a port of worship, I think he would 
well serve the turn. 1657 R. Licos Sardbadoves (1673) 9 By 
his port and house he kept he was more like a Hermite, 
than a Governour. @1713 Ettwoon .lutodiog.(1765) 5 My 
Father .. having accepted the Office of a Justice of the 
Peace..put himself into a Port and Course of Living agrce- 
able thereunto. 1806 Scott Jam. Lett. 23 Nov., It became 
more and more difficult..to keep the name and port of 
gentlemen. 1839 Keicutcey /fist. Eng. 1. 431 If they were 
spenders, they inust needs have, because it was seen in their 
port and manner of living, 

tb. ¢ransf. A train of attendants (as indicating 
a splendid style of living); a retinue. Also fg. 

1545 <iscHam Joxoph. Wed. (Arb.) 13 What tyme .. your 
highnes .. tooke that your moost honorahle and victorious 
iourney into Fraunce, accompanied with such a porte of 
the Nobilitie and yeomnanrie of Englande. 1577 R. S. (titde) 
The Covrt of ciuill Courtesie. Fitlie furnished with a pleasant 
port of stately phrases and pithy precepts. 1621 FLETCHER 
Pilgrin: 1, ii, Well, madam, ye've e’en as pretty a port of 
pentioners ——, Vain-glory would seek inore and handsomer. 

II. + 3. Means of carriage, conveyance. Odés. 
a1500 Chaucer's Dreme 29 That some gode spirit, that 
eve, By mene of some curious port, Bar me, wher I saw 
peyne and sport. 

+4. The action of carrying; the fee or price for 
carrying ; postage, carriage. Ods. 

1615 Lett. E. India Co. (1899) 111. 194 You are to pay the 
bringer 5 mas port; he hath promised me to make haste. 
1622 Massetr. A/eman's Guzman d AUf. 24 He bethought 
himselfe of feigning a packet of Letters, and to put there- 
vpon two Ducats Port. 1635 in Secret Commtttee on Post- 
Office (1844) 56 The further the lettres shall goe, the port 
thereof is to be advanced. 1692 N. York Stat. in Laws § 
Acts N. Y. (1694) 74 For the port of every single tetter from 
Loston to New York..nine pence. 

+5. Weight that has to be carried or borne. rare. 

1660 Suarrock Megetadles 38 It has root to grow, body to 
bear the port of the plant. 1682 N. O. Botleau's Lutrin 
1. 108 And his Fat comely Corps, so thick and short Made 
the Soft Pillows groan under his Port. 

6. Something that is used to carry, a carrier: 
+a. A socket attached to the saddle or stirrup in 


| 


upright. b. Some part of the handle of a sword, 
? the hilt or grip. Oés. 

@1548 Hatt Chron, Hen. JV 12 One company had the 
paces the rest, the port, the burley, the tasses, the lam- 

oys,..all gylte. 1679 Lond. Gaz. No. 1404/4 Lost. .a large 
agget handle Sword, with a Silver Hilt Cross and Port,.. 
the Hilt gilt in Ports. 

ce, A frame for carrying; sfec.in candle-making : 
see quots. 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 247 A frame, or port. as the work- 
men call it... containing 6 rods, on each of which are hung 
18 wicks. ¢1865 LetHesy in Cire. Sc. 1. 93/2 The wicks 
are cut into proper lengths by a machine, according to the 
sort of candle to be made, and then suspended from a rod 
or frame, called a port. 

+7. Venery. (See quots.) Odés. 

1688 R, Hotme Avmoury 1. 132/2 An Harts... Footing is 
called, stot, or portes. /é/d. 188/1 Ports, or Slot, is the 
print or tread of a Deers foot. 

48. W/us. (See quot.) Ods. rare. 

1727-41 CuamBers Cycl., Port of the voice, in music, the 
faculty and habit of makeing the shakes, passages, and 
diminutions, 

9. [fr. Mil. phr. /o7¢ arms.] 
required by the order ‘ Port arms’: 
Cf. Carry sé, 3. 


1833 Regul. Lnsir. Cavalry i. 30 The whole .. drop their 
carbines smartly to the port. 1887 Zimes (weekly ed.) 
28 Oct. 18/4, I..hrought the rifle from the ‘stope’ to the 


‘port’. 
+ Port, 52.5 Ods. [Aphetic f. ME. afore, 


Aprort 56.2, a. OF. aport, F. apport, f. apporter 
to bring; in med.L. afportum (1)u Cange).| That 
which anything ‘ brings in’, yields, or contributes ; 
a customary or legal contribution, a payment in 
kind or money, by way of rent, rent-charge, tri- 
bute, etc.; in early use, the tribute rendered by a 
daughter religious house to the mother-house. 
Also attrié., as port-corn, port-tithe. 

1450 Lolls of Parlt. V.198/1 Vermez, Pensions, Portions 
yeerly, Portes, Annuitees, Feefermes, Knyghtes Fees, Ad- 
vowsons. 1473 /did.V1.93/1 AGraunte by us to hym made.., 
of a port [- afort] Cs. by yere, to be taken by the handes of 
the Priour and Covent of Wenlok. 1536 Cromwett in 
Merriman Life § Left. (1g02) II, 8 Ye haue aledgyd that 
I haue letten to Ferme the port tythe. 1541-2 in Bolton 
Stat. Ire. (1621) 227 Which were not... let to ferme for 
money, but only for porte of corne or marts, or for porte of 
corne and money. 1715 Lond. Guz. No. 5394/3 Port Corn 
issuing yearly out of the Vicar’s Part of Killrumper Tythes. 

Port (poeit , 54.6 (@.) Nant. [Derivation ob- 
scurc ; sce Notc below. ] 

1. The Icft-hand side of a ship looking forward : 
Larpoarp sé, Opposed to STaRBoARD, (Often 
in phr. /o fort, A-Port.) 

In recent times generally substituted for the older /ar- 
board to obviate misunderstandings arising from the simi- 
larity in sound of starboard and laric.ard. Wy international 
convention, ships, esp. steamers, carry a red light on the 
port side. 

1625-44 “Manxwavrinc Sea-mans Dict., To Port. Isa 
word used in Conding the Ship,..they will use the word 
steddy a-Port, or Steddy a Star-boord, the Ship heetes to 
Port: bring things neere to port, or the like. 1633 T. Star- 
Forb Pac. Hib. us. viti. (1821 562 With two tukles hee might 
steere the Hoy either to Starboard orto Port. 1748 4 son's 
Voy... x. 104 The ship heeled .. two streaks to port. 1813 
Southey Nelson I. iii. 124 They..put the helm a-port, and 
stood after her again. 1844 <dmdlty. Order 22 Nov., The 
word ‘Portis frequently. .substituted..for the word ‘ Lar- 
board’, and as..the distinction between ‘Starboard’ and 
‘Portis so mucb more marked than that between ‘ Star- 
board’ and ‘Larboard’, it is their Lordships direction that the 
word ‘ Larboard * shall no longer be used. 1846 U.S. Nazy 
Department Notice 18 Feb., Ithaving been repeatedly repre- 
sented to the Department that confusion arises from the use 
of the words ‘tarboard ' and ‘starboard ' in consequence of 
their similarity of sound, the word ‘poit’ is hereafter to be 
substituted for ‘tarboard’. 1875 BEDFoRD Sailor's Pocket Bk. 
iii. (ed. 2) 61 If two sailing ships are meeting end-on,..so 
as to involve risk of collision, the helms of both shall be put 
to port, so that each may pass on the port side of the other. 
1884 Padi Mall G. 25 Aug. 8/2 The..port bow of the Caue- 
den struck the port of the Drone between her rigging. 

2. attrib. or as adj. Situated on, or tumed 
towards the left side of a ship: = LarBoarp B. 

1857 R. Tomes Amer. in Japan vii. 149 It was thought 
better to stand off on the port tack, in order to get well 
clear of the land. 1857 Durrerin Lett. High Lat. (ed. 3) 
226 A promising opening was reported .. a mile or so away 
on the port-bow. 1875 Brprorp Saélor's /ocket Bk. i. 
(ed. 2) 21 The Port Wing Ship of a Column is the shipion 
its extreme left. 1883 Law Times Rep. XLUX. 332/1 The 
Clau Sinclair ..was about to round Blackwall Point under 
a port helm. Jfod. A green light seen on your port bow 
shows that a vessel is approaching on your left front ona 
transverse course ithe green light being shown from the 
starboard side of that vessel). 

[Note This use of for? may have arisen either from Porr 
sé,', senses 1, 2, or from Port 54.3, sense 2, When the 
steering apparatus was on the right side of the vessel (the 
steercboord or starbcard), it would be convenient, in orde 
to leave this free, to have the Jor? (entering port) on the 
opposite side (the dade board or darboard). For the same 
reason, the vessel when in port, would naturally be placed 
so as to hie with her larboard alongside or facing the shore 
or port. For either reason, the larboard would be the port 
side. Port for /arbeard was in recorded use more than two 
centuries before it became official; the existence of Port v.? 
indicates a stilt earlier cotloquial use.] 


Port (poet), 56.7 [Shortened form of O Porto 
(wine), f. Oporto (Pg. O Porto, lit. ‘the Port’) 


The position 
see Port v.1 2, 


PORT. 


name ofa city of Portugal, the chief port of ship- | 
ment for the wines of the country, formerly also 
called in Eng. Port O Port(o. So F. (vin de) 
Porto.) A well-known strong dark-red wine of 
Portugal, having a sweet and slightly astringent 
taste. Also called Oforto (wine), + Port O Port 
wine, ‘| Porto, and PoRT-WINE. : 

Formerly also called Red Port, as opposed to White Port, 
a white wine of Portugal (now little imported). ' 

1691 Lurtrete Grief Kel. (1857) 11, 314 English ships tbat 
went to Bourdeaux and took in wine, and after sailed to 
port O Porto, and then came home, pretending it to be 
port. 1693 Bacchanalian Sessions 21 But we've the best 
Red Port—What'’s that you call Red Port?—a Wine Sir 
comes from Portugal. c1717 Prior £pitaph 29 Their beer 
was strong; their wine was port. 1739‘ R. Bute’ tr. Dede- 
hindus’ Grobianus 263 Wines of ev'ry Sort, From potent 
Cyprus down to humble Port. 1784 R. Back Burhan 
Downs I, 23 It was his constant custom to smoak tobacco, 
drink red-port. 1837 Marryat Dog:fiend xxx, I mean to 
take my share of a bottle of Oporto. 1880 Browninc Clive 
77 Let alone that filthy sleep-stuff, swallow bold this whole- 
some Port! 1889 WV.-I¥. Linc. Gloss. (ed. 2)s.v. Red Port, 
The generation which is passing away, and their prede- 
cessors, always spoke of port wine as red port. ; 

b. attrib. and Comd., as port club, -drinking (sb. 
and adj.), -zegus ; port-bibbing, -complexioned adjs. 

1751 SMottetr Per. Pic. 1V. xcviii, [One] who had shone 
at almost all the Port-cluhs in that end of the town, 
1771 Foote Maid of B. 1. Wks. 1799 II. 204 A few port- 
drinking people, that dine every day in the Lion. 1865 | 
Dickens Mut. Fr.1. vi, Miss Potterson [took] only half her ‘ 
usual tumbler of hot port negus. 1900 Daily News 
24 Oct. 10/2 The old days of port-complexioned dons, | 

Port (povit), 50.8 Sc. Also 8 porte. [a.Gael. port | 
tune, = Ir. fort tune, jig (O’Reilly).] A lively | 
tune, a catch, an air. : 

17zt Ketty Scott, Prov. 397 What the English call 
a Catch, the Scotish call a Port; as Carnagies Port, Port 
Arlington, Port Athol, &c. 17.. in Scott Pirate xv. note, 
You, minstrel man, play me a porte. 1805 Scorr Last 
instr. vy. xiv, The pipe’s shrill port aroused each clan. 
1896 N. Munro Lost Prbroch (1902) 16 You played a port 
that makes poor enough all ports ever one listened to. 

Port, 50.9, obs. torm of (Sublime) Porte, 

Port (pot), v.1 Also 7 porte. [a. F. port-er:— 
L. portare to bear, carry.] 

+1. trans. To carry, bear, convey, bring. Obs. | 

1566 J. Pits Poor Man's Benev., Ps. c, He did vs make, 
and port And guyde vs all our dayes. 1608 4ct of Kirk 
Session Aberdeen in Caled, Merc. 24 Aug. 1816 (Jam.) It 
becumis the people..to leave their sinnes quhilk porte on , 
Gods judgmentis aganesus, @ 1637 B. Jonson Underwoods, | 
Epithal. vii, The virgins .. Porting the ensigns of united | 
two Both crowns and kingdoms, in their either hand. | 
a166r Furrer lWorthies, Shropsh. (1662) 1. 1 They | 
{coals] are easily ported by Boat into other Shires. 1706 | 
Puituies, To Port, to carry, as To port Books about to sell. 
r71z in 10t Rep. Hist, MSS. Comut. App. v. 178 They had 
ported arms without license. 

2. AZZ, To carry or hold (a pike or the like) 
with both hands; sec. to carry (a rifle or other 
weapon) diagonally across and close to the body, | 
so that the barrel or blade is opposite the middle 
of the left shoulder; esp. in the command or | 
arms ! | 
1625 Markuam Souldier’s Accid. 23 [In} charging {with | 

| 


Pikes].. Port over-hand. Port ynder-hand. 1677 R. Boye 
Treat. Art of War 191 And have caused iny Pike-men to 
trail their Pikes, that they might not have been seen by the 
Enemy; which if shoulder’d, or ported, they would be. 
1688 R. Hotme Armoury ii. xix. (Roxb.) 147/2 Port your 
pike, isin three motions totake it by the But end, with your 
right hand, and beare the point forward aloft. 1803 Compl. 
Drill Serjeant 18 In some regiments it is called porting 
arms or preparing for the charge. 1820 Scort Addot iii, To 
miinic the motionsof the warder as he alternately shouldered, 
or ported, or sloped pike, 1833 Regul. Justr. Cavalry 1. 36 
Officers recover swords.., and ‘Port’ them, 1877 Fie/d 
Exerc. [nfantry 374 On the approach of any person, the 
sentry will port Arms, and call out Halt, who comes there ? 

Port (poet), v2 Naut, ([f. Porr 5d.6: cf. 
STARBOARD 56. and 7.] 

1. trans. In to port the helm, to put or turn it 
to the left side of the ship; also ellipt. fo port. 

1580 H. Situ in Hakluy?t's Voy. (1809) 1. 505 The William 
had her sterne post broken, that the rudder did hang clean 
besides the sterne, sothat she could in 10 wise port her helme. 
1594 [See Jop-mouths.v. Por-). 1627 Capt. SMity Seaman's 
Gram. ix. 37 Port, that is, to put the Helme to Larboord, 
and the Ship will goe to the Starboord. 1630 J. TayLor 
(Water P.) Praise of I/empsced Wks. 63/2 Cleere your 
maine brace, let goe the bolein there, Port, Port the helme 
hard. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1. s.v., They never say 
Larboard the elm, but always Port it ; tho’ they say Star- 
board the felm, when it isto he put to the Right side of 
the Ship, 1829 Marryat /*, Ifildnay xx, ‘ Port the helm’. 
.-* Port itis, sir’, said the man at the helm. 1875 Beprorp 
Satlor's Pocket Bk. iti. (ed. 2) 59 Seamen are to be found 
who port at every light seen ahead, or nearly ahead. 

2. inir, Of a ship: To turn or go to her port 
or left side. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1905 Westm. Gaz. 10 Aug. 9/2 She 
was an unwieldy oil-tank in ballast, and for a moment her 
huge bulk, slowly porting, was bow on. 

Port, v.* [f Porr sb.1] trans. a. To bring 
to port. b. To land at, reach (a port). @. once- 
use. ‘To furnish with ports or harbours. 

1612 Two Noble K.v. i, So hoyst we The sayles, that 
nuist these vessells port [v 7. part] even where The heauenly 
lyimiter pleases. 1632 Litncow frav. vit. 350 Coasting the | 
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.. shoar .., I ported Ligorne, the great Dukes Sea-Haven. 
1635 Quakes £yd/, 11. vill. 155 The way to Heav’n is 
through the Sea of ‘I’cares: Earth is an Island ported round 
with Feares. 1648 Ear: OF WestTMoRELAND Otia Sacra 
(1879) 18 A fresh-Mackerell Gale, whose blast May Port 
them in true happiness at last. 

Port, v.¢ [f Port 54.3] 

+1. trans. To furnish or shut in with a gate. 


Hence Ported ff/. a. Obs. 

a1548 Hatt Chron., [fex. V 65b, The Englishmen had 
their parte only barred and ported. 1616 B. Jonson A/asques, 
Hymenzi, Barriers, Designing power to ope the ported 
skyes. 

2. Curling. (See quot. and Port 5.3 3b.) 

1831 Blackw. Mag. XXX. 671 Porting, is to come up, 
inter Scyllam et Charybdim, i.e. to draw a shot through a 
strait formed by the stones upon the rink. 

Port, v.5 nonce-wd. [f. Port sb.7] 
drink port (cf. 40 wéne). Also éo port ét. 

1825 Sporting Mag. XV. 323, I have ported and clareted 
it ‘many a time and oft’ with Sir John. 

||Porta (poeta). Anat, [L.,agate; also applied 
toa part of the liver (Cic.). See Port 54.2] a. The 
transverse fissure of the liver, at which the portal 
vein, hepatic artery, etc. enter it: the portal fissure. 
Also applied to a similar part in other organs. b. 
The vena porte or portal vein: see PorTAL a, 2. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. Vv. xxxix. (Bodl. MS.) If. 
21b/1 Oute of the brode holownes of be lyuour comeb a 
veyne, pat phisiciansclepen porta. ¢ 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 
26 Smale veynes bat comen out of be veyne pat is clepid 
porta. 1704 J. Harris Lex. 7echn. 1, Porta, the same with 
Vena Porte. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Porta..term applied 
by anatomists to that fissure in the liver (the transverse or 
portal fissure) by which the vessels enter. ..Soinetimes also 
extended to other organs.../. omentorumt..a name for the 
foramen of Winslow../. rexum, the hilum of the kidney. 

Portability (po-utabi-liti). [f late L. portadilés 
PoRTABLE +-1TY.] The quality or state of being 
portable; fitness for being carried or moved from 
place to place, esp. with ease; portableness. 

1667 WaterHouse Fire Lond. 23 The River of Thames, 
and the portability of that which it brings up to the Keyes 
of London. 1669 Sturmy J/ariner's Mag. u. vi. 68 This 
Quadrant... I hold to be as necessary an Instrument as 
Seamen can use, in respect of its plainness..and portability. 
1794 G. Avams Nat, & Exp. Philos. V1. xxii. 476 note, Of 
a form the most convenient for portability and readiness in 
management. 1875 Jevons Money v.35 The portability of 
money is an important quality. 

Portable (p6e"1tab'l), a. [a. F. portable, ad. late 
L. fortabilis that may be carried, f. portare to bear, 
carry: see Port v.1 and -aBLE.] 

1. Capable of being carried by hand or on the 
person; capable of being moved from place to 
place ; easily carried or conveyed. 

Often used to distinguish modified movable forms of 
machines or structures which as a rule are constructed as 
immovable fixtures, as Jortable derrick, dial, fence, furnace, 
railway, steam engine, etc. 

c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 91 Pat portable 
kynde...he panne, pat yn his name racys hit, and berys it 
with hym clanly, he shal purchace reuerence and honour. 
1594 Prat Fe7vel/-ho. 111. 36 A portable ynke to be caried in 
the forme of a powder in any paper, leather purse or boxe. 
1597 A.M. tr. Guillemeau’s Fr. Chirung. \f. xvib/1 The 
Instrumentes of a little portable case. a1653 W. GoucE 
Conn, Heb. 11. (1655) 300 The {tabernacle] was a kind of 
porate Temple. 1669 Sturmy J/ariner's Mag. v. xii. 49 

Jery portable and fit for his Pocket. 1706 Puitiirs, Portable 
Barometer. 1730 A. Gorvon Jafger's Amphith. 337 Portable 
Forms or Benches. 1821 J. Q. Apams in C. Davies Jet7. 
Syst. 11. (1871) 200 The pound weight should be a specific 
gravity easily portable about the person. 1831 Brewster 
Optics xl. § 192. 330 A very convenient portable camera 
obscura. 1837 W. Irvine Capt. Bonneville 11. 192 He..put 
up a small stock of necessaries in the most portable form. 
1872 Yeats Growth Comm. 50 Holding property not in 
lands but portable goods, 

b. Said of liquid substances congealed, and of 
gaseous substances liquefied, so as to be more con- 
veniently carried or transported. 

1758 J. Brake Plan Mar. Syst. 53 Portable soop was 
recommended. 1836 W. IrvinG A storia I]. 192 Five pounds 
of portable soup, and a sufficient quantity of dried meat to 
allow each man a pittance of five pounds and a quarter. 
1836-41 Branpr Chem, (ed. 5) 546 Large quantities of this 
liquid were obtained at the Portable Gas-works, by subject- 
ing the gas produced by the decomposition of whale oil, to 
4 pressure of 30 atmospheres. 1849 Punch XVII. 91/2 We 
have all heard of ‘ Portable Soup’... Now we have ‘ Port- 
able Milk’, A small jar of this solidified material, we are 
told, contains the equivalent of six gallons of fluid milk. 

ce, jig. Easy to carry inthe memory, to carry out 
in practice, ete. 

1655 Furrer Ch. Hist. vir. i. § 31 These Psalms were 
therefore translated, to make them more portable in peoples 
memories. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 100 » 4 This portable 
Quality of Good-humour seasons all the Parts and Occur- 
rences we meet with. 

+2. fig. Supportable ; bearable ; endurable; that 
can be borne or tolerated. Ods. 

¢ 1500 Jelusine 209 To putte me to raisounable raunson & 
payement portable to me. 
Scot. 1V. 452 Fraall watcheing,.. stent or contributioun, or 
beiring or sustening of ony uther portable chargeis. 1605 
Suaks, Lear in. vi. 115 How light and portable my pain 
seems now. @ 1653 Binninc Serv. (1845) 585 The soul puts 
upon Him that unsupportable yoke of Transgressions, and 
takes from Him the portable yoke of His conunandments. 

+3. Capable of carrying ships or boats; navigable. 

1600 HakLuyt Voy. III. 46 If you find great plentie of 


intr. To 


1589-90 Reg. Privy Council ° 
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PORTAGE. 


tymher on the shore side or vpon any portable riuer. 1645~ 

sz Boate /rel. Nat. Hist. (1860) 21 The Nuric-water .. is 

not portable but of very little barkes and boats, and that 

only when the tide is in. 1685 Woop Lif 23 Mar. IIL. 

136 A drie winter: no flood: waters very low, not portable. 
+4. Portly. Obs. rare. 

1769 RK. Cumpertann Brothers (1308) 29 He..is a little 
peaking, puling thing; I ama jolly portable man, as you see. 

Tlence Po-rtableness, portability. 

1727 Battey vol. 11, Portadleness, capableness of being 
carried. 

Portage (povitédz), s/.1 Also 7 portaidg, -e. 
[a. l'. portage the action of carrying, in OF. a tax 
paid on entering a town, etc.=med.L. fortaticum 
‘idem quod valvarum theloneum’ (Du Cange), 
also portagient, It. portaggio, etc., f. L. portare to 
carry: see Port v.1 and -acE.] 

I. 1. The action or work of carrying or transport- 
ing; carriage. 

{1252 in Rep. Secret Comm. P.-O. 29 Pro portagio cere 
quam quesierit ibidem..jd.] ¢c1440 Promp. Parv. 410/1 
Portage, of berynge, portagium. 1463 Rolls of Parlt. V. 
497/2 Their diligence and labour of gaderyng, portage and 
payment of the seid somes. 1487 Naval Acc. Hen. VII 
(1896) 32 Paid .. for the portage of the same ropes to the 
water side..v%. 1577-87 HotinsHep Chron. III. 1205/1 
Vessels .. that should be appointed for the portage and 
conueieng awale of the said things. 1626 ro Potter tr. 
Sarpi's fist. Quarrels 138 They dispended yearely aboue 
an hundred crownes in the portage of Letters. 1630 M. 
Gopwyn tr. Bp. Hercfords Ann. Eng. (1675) 92 Two 
chests .. each of them required eight strong men for the 
portage. 1710 G. P.O. Nolice in Loud. Gaz. No. 4734/4 
The Rates for the Portage of Letters..are as follow. 1820 
JEKYLL Corr. (1894) 91 Cleopatra’s Needle is not to come 
from Egypt to Waterloo Place, as the portage would cost 
£10,000. [1879 STEVENSON Trav. Cevennes (1886) 23, I 
must .. take the following items for my own share of the 
portage: a cane, a quart flask, a pilot-jacket. ?b.] 

+b. That which is carried or transported; cargo; 
freight ; baggage. Oés. 

1454 Cal, Anc. Rec. Dublin (1889) 1. 283 Salte, ire, pych, 
rosyne, collys ne no portage that commyth within the 
fraunches of the saide cite in no shippis. 1513 DoucLas 
vEneis ui. ii, 6 3e mycht haue sene the costis and the 
strandis Fillit with portage and peple thairon standis. 
1632 Docum. St. Paul's (Camden) 133 That no man. .pro- 
fane the church by the cariage of burthens, or baskets, or 
any portage whatsoever. 1667 WaTEeRHoUSE Fire Lovd.. 
46 Fishermen, Passengers, and other Boats and Portages. 

+c. Weight, as regards transport. Obs. rare. 

1612 WoopaLt Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 237 Such medicines 
as are small of dose, and light of portage. 1760-72 H. 
Brooke Sool of Qual. (1809) 1V. 152 Jewels of high value 
but light portage. . 

2. The cost or price of carriage; porterage; 
freight-charges; also, a due levied in connexion 
with the transport of goods. Obs. exc. “7st. 

1472-3 Kolls of Parlt. V1. 58/2 Almaner of Freghtes, 
Cariage, Portage, Batellage, and other expenses. 1588 
Parke tr. Mendoza’s Hist. China 61 Customes, dueties, 
portages and other rents. 1600 Hottanp Lizy u. ix. 50 
The Commons. .were freed of portage, tollage, and tribute. 
a@1631 Donne Lett, (1651) 161 Your last hath been the 
cheapest Letter, that ever I paid Portage for. 1763 SMoLLETT 
Trav. (1766) 1. 12 He..saved about fifteen shillings portage. 
1860 J. Waite //ist, France (ed. 2) 51 The needy baron was 
obliged to sign away..his portage and tax on entrance with- 
in the walls. 

+3. aut. Burden of a vessel; tonnage. Ods. 

(1378 in Selden Afare Cl. (1635) 192 Primerement, pur 
prendre de chescun Nief & Craier, de quel portage q’il soit.] 
1436 Rolls of Parit. 1V. 500/2 Shippes, every of iitit* Tonne 
portage, or lesse. 1531-2 dct 23 Hen. V///,c. 8 §1 All 
maner of shippes being vnder the portage of .vili.C. tonnes 
..-might at the lowe water easely enter into the same. 1591 
Art. conc, Admiralty 21 July § 34 Any Ship of the portage 
and burthen of fifty tunnes and vpwardes. 1710 WV. Eng. 
Hist. & Gen. Reg. (1376) XXX. 200 The Good Ship , of 
the Portage or Burthen of thirty five tuns or thereabouts. 

4. In full, mariners portage: A mariner’s ven- 
ture, in the form of freight or cargo, which he was 
entitled to put on board, if he took part in the 
common adventure and did not receive wages, or 
which formed part of his wages ; the space allowed 
to a mariner for his own venture or to be let by 
him for freight payable to him in lieu of wages ; 
hence, in late use, a mariner’s wages (in recent 
works, erroneously explained as his wages whz/e 
2x port). (Also corruptly PorTLEDGE.) Odsolescent. 

{a 1300 Laws of Oleron c, 28 in Blk. Bk. Admity. (Rolls) 
I. 122 Est estably pour coustume de la mer que se les 
mariners dune nef soient a portage chascun deulx aura ung 
tonnel franc de frett. 1375 fxg. Qucenborow c. 5 ibid. 
139 Entre Londres,..et la Rochelle en vendange prendra 
ung mariner huit souez de loyer et le portage dung tonnel.) 
1500 in J. Latimer Jlerch. Venturers of bristol (1903) 33 
The verry value of the Portage that the said master, 
quarter maister, or maryner shall hold for his wages in the 
said ship in the same viage. 1522-3 Ordinance of Water- 
ford in Gross Gild Merch. (1890) 1. 136 All manere mar- 
chandis..and mariner portages commyng in ony shippe. 
1579 Key. Privy Council Scot. 111. 247 They..have been 
in use and consuetude, past memorie of man, of portage as 
ane part of thair fie and hyir for the said navigatioun. 1588 
Hickock tr. Frederick's Voy. 18b, Neither doo they carrye 
anye particular mans goods, sauing the portage of the 
Marriners and Soldiors. 1622 Matynes dac. Law-Merch. 
(1636) 104 A mariner may keepe either his portage in his 
owne hands, or put forth the same for fraight, and yet the 
Ship shall not stay vpon her lading of his portage. 1648 
Doc. Hist. St. Maine U1. 376 For 4 part of this Years 
Portage £20. 1705 A. Justice Gex. Treat. Dontinion Sea 
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349 The Seamen shall not lade any Goods upon their own 
Account, under Pretence of Portage, nor otherwise, without 
paying the Fraight, except it be mentioned ia 1beir Agree- 
ments. [1809 R. Lancrorp /utrod, Irade 134 Portage, 
sailors wages while in port, also the amount of a sailor's 
wages for a voyage. So in 1858 SimmMonps Dict. 17vade.] 
1847 Sir N. H. Nicotas Hust. Royal Navy 11. 206 Of 
masters and mariners who take extravagant wages or 
portage, contrary to ancien! usage. 

ig. I Suaks. Per. 1. i. 35 hy losse is more tben can 
Tby portage quit, witb all thou canst find heere. 

b. Comb. fortage-bil/: the register or account of 
the names and claims for wages, allowances, etc., 


of the crew of a ship. 

{1679: see PorttepGe.] 1743 in W. B. Weeden Econ. § 
Soc. Hist. N. Eng. (1890) 11. 469 ote, A Portage bill of 
mens Names and Wages due on board the Snow Jolly 

Bachelor. 1775 Khode [sland Col. Rec. (1862) VII. 553 To 
amount of carzo, outfits and portage bill, of the schooner 
Eagle, by Joseph Stanton, supposed. .303 0000, 1795 Ship- 
Master's Assist. (ed. 6) 7 Ship Favourite Nancy's Portage- 

Sill on a Voyage to St. Petersburgh. 1890 W. B. WEEDEN 
Econ. 5 Soc. Hist. N. Eng. VW. 469 Gridley curiously 
enough rejected the ‘ Portage bill’ of officers’ and inen’s 
wages, £102 175. 4d., from Sierra Leone to Newport. 

II. 5. The carrying or transporting of boats 
and goods from one navigable water to another, 
as between two lakes or rivers, or past a rapid or 
cataract on a river. (Originally American.) 

1698 tr. (fennepin’s New Discov. Amer. xviii. 74 We.. 
brought up our Bark to the great Rock of Niagara,..where 
we were oblig'd to make our Portage; that is, tocarry over- 
land our Canow's and Provisions, and other ‘Vhings, above 
the great Fall of the River, which interrupts the Naviga- 
tion. 1755 L. Evans ddd. Brit, Colonics 16 They are 
obliged to make one or two very long Portages. 1856 Kane 
Arct. Expl. 1. ix. 56 We had a portage of about three miles, 
the sledge being unladen and the baggage carried on our 
backs. 1857 Livincstoxre 7rav. xv. 264 Five or six rapids 
with cataracts, one of which could not be passed at any 
time without portage, 1879 J. W. Doppam-WneruaM 
Roraima & Brit, Guiana 144 We had to unload the boats 
and make a portage of about two bundred yards. 

b. A place or track at or over which such port- 
age is necessary; a break in a chain of water-com- 
munication over which boats, gonds, etc. must be 
carried; =Carry sd. 5, CARRYING-Alace. 

1698 tr. f/euncpin's New Discov. Amer. xviii. 75 The 
Portage was two Leagues long. 1756 W, Suircey in NO 
Hampshire Prov. Papers V1. 462 The portage or carrying 
place at the fall of the Wood Creek is not above 300 yds. 
1807 P. Gass Frail. 104 Captain Clarke measured the length 
of this portage accurately and found it to be 18 miles. 1889 
STEVENSON Waster of B. iii, As we were carrying the canoe 
upon a rocky portage, she fell, and was entirely bilged. 

III. 6. atfrid. and Comd., as portage beer, -duty, 
-money, -~path, -station, strap, track: see also 4b. 

1552 in Strype Accl. AJem, (1721) I. 11. xii. 345 Whether 
the receivers of the kings monies and such like officers had 
portage-inoney allowed them. 1622 Matynes Ainc, Law- 
Merch, 353, 1 take the perill vpon mee of the carriage of a 
great masse of money; I may lawfully take portage money 
for my paines. 1640 in EEntick London (1766) 11. 182 All 
other goods. ,shall pay portage duties. 1720 Srrvpe Stow's 
Surv. II, 2042 Concerning the transporting of Geer beyond 
Sea, which they called Portage Beer. 1871 Fluvsun Red 
River Exp. vii, 166 Indians and experienced voyageurs use 
a long strap called a ‘portage strap’. 1894 J. Winsor 
Cartier to Frontenac 253 The party began to carry the 
material. .along the portage track for twelve miles. 

+Portage, sb.2 Obs. rave—'. [f. Port 56.3 + 
-AGE.] Provision of ports or port-holes. 

1s99 SHaks. //en. V, 1, i. ro Lend the Eye a terrible 
aspect: Let it pry through the portage of the Head, Like 
the Brasse Cannon. 


Portage, v. [f. Portace sb.!] ¢rans. To carry 
or transport (boats, goods, etc.) over land betwecn 
navigable waters; to convey over a PorTAGE (54,1 
5b). Also with the place (rapids, cataract, ctc.) as 
obj. ; also abso/. Wience Po'rtaging v7. sé. 

1864 .\. Goxvon WV. Lrunswick in Vac. Tour. 508 Some 
falls where we were compelled to portage the canocs, 1871 
Huysue Red River /xp. vii. 105 The lahour of ‘portaging ’ 
was very severe. 1882 G. Bryce Wanitoba 24 Portaging 
around rapids too fierce to be faced. 1900 A. G. BrapLey 
light w. France for N, Amer.iv. 1091 here were numerous 
rapids too, and shallows to be portaged. 

+ Portague,-igue. Os. Vorms: 6 porty- 
gewe, -ingue, -ugue, 6-7 -ague, -egue, -igue. 
{App. a false singular deduccd froin forta-, forte- 


| 


guse (PoxTUGUESE BL. 3), taken as a plural, as if | 


portagues.| A Portuguese gold coin, the grcat 
‘crusado’, current in the 16th century; its valtie 
ranged, according to timc and circumstances, 
between £3. 55. and £4. 105.: = PortuGa 4. 

Often kept as an heirloom or keepsake : see quots. 

1532 in Strype Lec/. A/em. (1721) I. xviii. 138 By HMasil- 
wood of the receipt iiij portazues 10. 00. 00, 1535 Bury 
Wills (Camden) 127 To my nece Harvy my portygewe of 
gold. 1577 Harrisox England u. xxv. (1877) 1. 364 The 
portigue, a peece verie solemnelie kept of diuerse. 1579 
J. Jones Preserv. Bodie & Soule 1. xxviii. 54 Our Coyne, he 
they as little as Pence, or as great as Portigues. 1610 B. 
Jonson Adch. 1. li, No gold about thee? ru. Yes, I haue 
a portague I ha’ kept this halfe yeere. 1658 Pinuiars, Por- 
tegue, a certain Coyn in Gold, valuing three pound ten 
shillings. | 

Portail (pooutél). Arch. Also 5 -ayl, 6 -aile. 
{a. ¥. fortazl facade of a church, containing the 
principal door, also + city-gate:—Latin type 
*portacilum, dim. of L. porta gate, door. 
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PorTAL sé., with which this has been confused in 
Fr. and Eng,] = Porrat sé, 1. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Your F vj, She wente vp vnto 
a hyhe portayl or gate. 1600 Hotvaxp Zivy x, 368 They 
caused to be made a brasen portaile in the Capitoll. 1723 
Cuampers tr. Le Clerc’s Treat. Archit. 1. 129 The Portail 
or Frontispiece of a Churcb, Palace, or any other great 
Building, shou’d always have a Rise of some Steps. 1749 
Ruys Jour Spain & Port. (1760) 61 It..has a noble Portail, 
in whicb are Three Gates. 1823 P. NicHotson /’ract. 
Build, 590 Portail, vhe face of a church, on tbe side in 
which the great door is formed. 

Portal (poe1tal), 5d. Also 4 -ale, 5-7 -all, 6 
-alle; (6 porthal, 6-7 port(-jhall). [ME. a. obs. 
F. portal gate, ad. med.L. portale city-gate, porch 
(Du Cange), orig. neut. of portalzs adj., f. L. porta 
gate: see Port 56.3 and -au. Cf. PorTalIL.] 

1. A door, gate, doorway, or gateway, of stately 
or elaborate construction; the entrance, with the 
immediately surrounding parts, of an edifice, esp. 
ofa large or magnificent building, when emphasized 
in architectural treatment. Ilence often a poetical 
or rhetorical synonym for ‘door’ or ‘ gate’. 

13.. £. E. Aluit. P. A. 1035 Pe portalez pyked of rycb 

latez, 1484 Caxton Fables of Alfonce i, Tbat man wbiche 

lay dede before the poriall or gate of the temple. 4 1533 
Lp. Berxers Gold. Bk. Al. Aurel. it. vii. (1536) 119 b, Lhaue 
sene his... portall and gates ful of knightes, & not mar- 
chauntis, 1600 HoLianp Lizy xxx. xxi. 754 The monie they 
laid downe in the very port-hiall or entrie of tbe Senate house. 
1667 Mitton P. L. vu. 575 Through Heav'n, That open'd 
wide her blazing Portals. 1711 Appison Sect. No. 59 ? 5 
Erected over two of the Portals of Blenheim House. 1756 tr. 
Keysler's Trav. |. xxxvi. 323 The gates of the portal are by 
tradition said to be the same which St. Ambrose shut against 
the emperor Theodosius, till he had done penance, 1813 
Scott /y7erut, 1. v, Not a foot has thy portal cross‘d. 1862 
Rickman's Goth. Archit. 424 The portals of Abbeville, ..are 
some of the finest specimens of this style. 1871 R. Eris 
Catullus \xi.76 Fling the portal apart. The bride Waits. 

b. fransf. A valve of the heart; a natural en- 
trance, as of a cave. 

1666 J. Smit Old Age 231 Tbe great vein... hath at its 
entrance into the heart, certain portals, from their form 
called valoule tricuspites. 1809-10 Coteripce Fricnd 
(1865) 2, I was reposing in the vast cavern, out of which, 
from its northern portal, issues the river that winds through 
our vale. 1863 Barixc-Goutp /celand 230 A river wending 
towards a portal of black rock. 

c. fig. 

€1s90 GREENE Fr, Bacon ii. 64 The brazen walls fram’d 
by Semirainis, Carv’d out like to the portal of the sun. 
1s9z Suaks. Ven. & Ad. 431 Once more the ruby-colour’d 
portal open’d, Which to his speech did honey passage 
yield. 1593 — Rich. //, i. iii. 64 As doth tbe blushing 
discontented Sunne, From out the fierie Portall ofthe East. 
1727-46 Tomson Susumer 640 Issuing from out the portals 
of the morn. 1846 TrRexcu A/irac. x. (1862) 216 Death, 
which by the portal of disobedience had found entrance 
into natures made for immortality. 

+2. A space within the door of a room, par- 
titioned off, and containing an inner door; also, 
such a partition itself (sometimcs made as a 
movable piece of furniture). Ods. 

1516 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) Il. 244 Wyth 
2 Portalls, wherof one shall be at the parlour doore and the 
other at the great Chamber doore wythin the said College. 
1569 Bury Wills (Camden) 155, I will that theas imple- 
ments,..the benche in the hall, the portall, and the skryne 
. shall remayne in aud withe the howse, 1598 [see 4]. 1703 
T.N. City & C. Purchaser 229 Portal. .was us'd to signifie 
a little square corner of a Room, shifted off from the rest of 
the Room by the Wainscot. 

3. (Sce quots.) 

1706 Puittirs, ortal, a lesser Gate, where there are two 
of a different Bigness. 1842-76 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., 
Portai, the arch over a door or gate; the framework of the 
gate; the lesser gate, when there are twoof different dimen- 
sions at one eutrance. 1873 Hace /n //1s Name viii. 70 
A little side portal, which gave entrance to a vestry. 

4. attrib. and Comb.,as portal arch, capital, door, 
gale, post, seal, way. 

1592 GreENk Cony-Catching i. Wks. (Grosart) X. 183 
Lifting vp the latch of the hull portall doore [he] saw nobody 
neeretotrouble him, 1598in Willis & Clark Casnbrtdge (1886) 
III. 325 Item a portall Dore to the vpper studdye. 1795 
Soutury Joan of Arc vu. 292 Narrow was the portal way, 
To one alone fit passage. 1813 Scort Trierm. wi. xvili, 
But full between the Warrior's way And the main portal- 
arch, there lay An inner moat. 1895 A. Nuttin A. A/eyer's 
Voy. Bran J, 205 The arched doorway ..with its wide 
valves and portal-capitals of burnished gold. 

Hence Portalage, the construction of portals. 

1903 Architect 24 Apr. 269/1 Some sketches in connection 
with portalage. 


Portal (po-1tal), a. -1zat. [ad. med.L. portals 
of or belonging to a gate (see prec.).] 
+1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a door 


or gate: in quot. applied to the valves of the heart. 

1615 Crookr Body of Man 375 Not farre from the he- 
ginning {it] is diuided or slitte into three small but strong 
portal] membranes or values. 


2. Pertaining to the forta or transverse fisstire of 
the liver. Portal vetz: the vena forta, or great 
vein formed by the union of the veins from the 
stomach, intestine, and spleen, conveying blood to 
the liver, where it divides again into branches ; also 
(renal portal or rent-portal vein), a vein similarly 
passing to the kidney and dividing into branches 


Sce there, in many of the lower vertebrates. 


| 


PORTAS. 


Hence applied to structures, etc. connected witb the portal 
vein, as portal canals, the tubular passages in tbe liver, 
each containing a branch of the portal vein, hepatic artery, 
and biliary duct; portal circulation, the circulation of blood 
through the portal system; Zortal fissure, the transverse 
fissure of the liver, at which the portal vein enters it, the 
Porta; portal system, the system of vessels consisting of the 
portal vein with its tributaries and branches. 

1845 Bupp Dis. Liver 11 The ducts .. accompany the 
arteries in tbe portal canals. Each portal vein, however 
small, has an artery and a duct running along it. 1851 
CARPENTER J/an. Phys. (ed. 2) 333 This is termed the portal 
system of vessels. 1872 Huxcev P/ys. il. so The flow of 
the blood from the abdominal viscera, through the liver, to 
the bepatic vein, is called the portal circulation. 1875 
Huxtey & Martin Elem. Biol. 227 The renal portal vein: 
running from the bifurcation of the pelvic vein to enter the 
lower-outer border of the kidney. 1881 Mivart Caz 187 
One set of canals diverge from the portal fissure, and these 
are called hepatic veins. 1888 Rotteston & JACKSON 
Anim. Life 353 A renal-portal circulation or supply of 
venous blood 10 the kidneys exists in all Asphibia. 

Hence Po rtal-ve-nous a., of or pertaining to 
the portal vein. 

1845 Bupp Dis. Liver 45 Mr. Kiernan has applied to this 
-.the term portal-venous congestion. 


+ Portal, obs. erron. form of Portas. 

1660 R. Coxe Power § Subj, 255 Popish Catechisms, 
Missals, Breviaries, Portals, Legends and Lives of Saints. 
1686 Evetyn Diary 12 Mar., The printing Missalls, Offices, 
Lives of Saints, Portals, Primers, &c. 


Portalled, portaled (p6»-1tald), 2. [f. Porta 
56, + -ED*%,] Furnished with or having a portal. 

1635 Heyvwoop Hterarch. v. 325 [Nature] hath afforded 
Man but one Tongue and that portall’d with lips and per- 
cullis’d with teeth. 1905 Hormax Hunt Pre-Raphaelitisur 
i. 8 New surprises througb narrow lanes and portalled walls. 

|Portame nto. A/us. [It., lit.a bearing, carry- 
ing.] A gliding or passing continuously from one 
pitch to another, in singing, or in playing a violin 
or similar instrument. Also aéfrzd. 

1774 J. Cottier Aus. Trav. 33 Her shake was good, and 
ber fortamento admirably free from the nose, mouth, or 
tbroat. 1789 Burney //ist. A/us. 1V. go Trills, graces, and 
a good portamento, or direction of voice. 1889 Athenzum 
14 Sept. 361/2 Madame Albani .. marred her efforts by ex- 
cessive indulgence in the Jortamento style. 

Portance | p6-'1tans). ach. Also 6 -aunce. [a. 
obs. F. fortance action of carrying, support, favour, 
importance, etc., vbl. sb. f. porter to carry, Port 
vt: see -ANCE.] Carriage, bearing, demeanonr 
(= Port sé.4 1); conduct, behaviour. 

15go Srenser /.Q. 11, ili. 5 In court gay portaunce he 
perceiv'd. /did.21 A goodly Ladie ., That seemd to bea 
woman of great worth, And by her stately portance borne 
of heavenly birth. 1607 Suaks. Cor. 11. iii. 232 Vour Loues, 
Thinking vpon his Seruices, tooke from you Th’apprehen- 
sion of his present portance. 1881 Durrieip Dox Quiz. II. 
504 A good knight errant..with a gentle portance and 
intrepid heart. 


Portant (po-stant), a. /ler. [a. F. portant, 
pt. pple. of porter to carry, Port v.!: see -ant.] 


1. Carrying. (Const. as a pple. with direct obj.) 

1572 Bossewett A rmorie u. 51, 1. beareth Azure, an Ele- 
phante d'Argente, portant a turret d'Or. 

4|2. = PortTaTE. (? an error.) 

c1828 Derry Faucyel. Herald. 1. Gloss., Portate, or Por- 
tant, a cross portate is so called, because it. .lies sloping,.. 
as if it were carried on a man’s shoulder. 1889 Exvin Dict. 
/Tcr,, Portante. 

Portary: see PorTEry, Ods. 

Portas, -eous, -es, -ess,-hos. Now only 
ffist. Forms: (3-4 portehors), 4-5 porthors, 
-hous, -o8, 4-9 -ous, -hos, -oos, § -oce, -o3s, 
-ose, -ules, -eux(?), poortos, Sc, porteus, -owis, 
-wis, 5-6 -as, -es, -us, Sc. -uus, -eouss, 5-9 
-uous, 6 -ais, -eise, -eyse, -ew(a)s, -is, -oues, 
-108, -uess, -uys, -yes, 6-7 -ass(e, -ess(e, -00se, 
-uouse, -use, 6-7 -house, 6-8 -uass, -uis, 6-9 
Sc. -eous, 7 -ise, -ius, -uise. 8. e770. 5 portor, 
pl. -eres. [ME. (portehors) porthors, a. OF. 
portehors, 13th c. (= med.L. portifortum, 13th c. 
in Dn Cange) a portable breviary, f. fos?e, im- 
perative of Zorter to carry (sce Port v.!) + hors :— 
L. forts out of doors, abroad.] 

1. A portable breviary in the mcdizeval church. 

{1249-52 in Camden Misc. (1895) IX. 23 Item liber porte- 
hors, qui est Vicarij. c12z50 Wewminster Cartul. (1878) 
273 Unum portehors.] 1377 Lancer. 7. 7d. B. xv. 122 A 
portous pat shulde be his plow, A/acebo 10 segge. _¢ 1380 
Wycuir Jiks. (1880) 194 Newe costy portos, antifeners, 
graielis, & alle obere bokis. ¢1386 Cnaucrr Shipman's T. 
135 By god and by this Porthors |v. 7. portoos, portos} 1 yow 
swere. 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 604/19 Portoforium, a 
Porthos. 14.. Nom, ibid. 719/31 Hoc fortiferiumt, a portas, 
1426 in EZ. £. Wills (1882) 76 My masseboke, my portus, 
61440 Promp. Parv. 410/1 Poortos, booke, fortyforinm, 
breviarium. 1459 Vest. Ebor. (Surtees) 11. 227 A Graile, 
a Manuell, a litel Portose, the which the saide Sir Thomas 
toke wt him alway when he rode. 1460 Epw. (FV) as Earr 
oF Marcu in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. I. 10 Beseching your 
good lordeschip to remembre our porteux. ¢1475 /’fet. loc. 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 755/19 Hoc _fortiforium, a portes. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 427/1 [He] bare euer with hym the 
byble & his breuyary or portoes. 1507 Pelton Churchw. 
Acc. (Som, Rec. Soc,) 52 A grett portuos of prynte. 1519 in 
5th Rep. Hist. MISS. Conn, 555/2 A lytelle Portewas, 
called our Lady Portewas. 1528 Tinpate Obed. Chr. Man 
71 b, That know no moare scripture then is written in their 
portoues. 1530 PatsGr. 257/1 Portyes, a preestes boke, dve- 


PORTAS. 


1533 Lanc. Wills (1857) 11.13 My ij portews. 1533 
More A/fol. iii. Wks. 848/1 In stede of a long portuous, a 
shorte primer shall serue them. 1534 — Com/. agst. Trib, 
1. xv. (1573) 31 b, Nosuch praiers are put in the Priestes Por- 
tesse, as far as I can heare, 1549 Act 3 $ 4 Edw. I'l, Cc. 10 
81 All Bookes called.. Manuelles Legends Pyes Portuyses 
Prymars .. shalbe ., abollished. @15s0 /ore Helfe 102 in 
Hazl. £. P. P. Il. 256 And also the Paraphrasies, Moche 
dyfferyng from your portaises, They wolde haue dayly 
vsed. 1580 Bate /mage Both Ch. 1. Pref. A viij, Their 
babling praiers their portases, bedes, temples [etc.]. 1570 
T. Witson Demosthenes Ded. 3 There was never Olde 
Priest more perfite in his Porteise. 1583 Stuppes Anat, 
Adus. nu. (1832) 77 As the doting papists did their blas- 
phemous inasses out of their portesses. a@160q HANMER 
Chron, rel. (1633) 130 Laurence the Archbishop (whom it 
had beseemed better to have beene at home with his port- 
house) 1611 Biste 7rans/, Pref. 9 Their Sernice bookes, 
Portesses, and Breuiaries. 1641 ‘SmecTymNuus’ Vind. 
Aasw. v. 66 The Liturgie is never the worse, because the 
words of it are taken out of the Roman Portuise. 1711 
Hearne Collect. (O. H. S.) 111. 175 Breviarie or portuass for 
the Quire. 1817 Scotr Border Antig. 11. Introd. 82 A monk 
from Melrose, called, from the porteous or breviary which 
he wore in his breast, a do0k.a-bosom, 1846 MASKELL 
Mon. Rit. 1. p. lxxxvii, The Portiforium, with its various 
English names of..Portuis, Portuasse, Porthoos, and Port- 
fory. 1890 St. Jonn Hore in Archeologia LI. 706 A 
subject derived from the York porthos. 

B. 1465 Mann. §& Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 284 A portor 
(?-0s] of Salusbury use. 1500 in Gent. Afag. Dec. (1837) 
571/2, ij porteres, off the gefte off Syr Ryc. Long. 

b. ¢ransf. A manual (of some subject). 

1508 Twelve Virtues of ane Nobleman ad fin. (Jam.), Heir 
ends the Porteous of Noblenes. 1621 Burton Axat, Afed. 111. 
ii. 1v. 1. (1651) 539 Their whole books are a Synopsis or bre- 
viary of Love, the portuous of Love, Legends of Lovers 
lives and deaths. 

e. attrib. 

1458 Vatton Churchw. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 100 For 
byndyng ij portoce bokys. 1549 CHALONER tr. Evasut. on 
Folly Piijb, As long as they mumble ouer theyr portes 
seruice, 1550 Bate Fing. Votaries 1. Liij, The order of 
portasse men. 

2. Sc. Law. (In later use porteozs voll.) A roll 
of the names of offenders, wbich, by the old prac- 
tice of the Justiciary Court, was prepared by the 
Justice-Clerk from the informations of crimes fur- 
nished . . by tbe local authorities’ (W. Bell Déed. 


Law Scotl.). 

1436 Sc. Acts Fas. £ (1814) II. 23/2 It is..ordanit, pat al 
crownaris sal arrest... all baim pat salbe gevin hym in 
portuis be pe Justice clerk, & nane vthir. ¢1470 Henryson 
Late of Deg 128 Quhilk hes ane porteouss of the indyte- 
ment. 1582 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 111. 491 The porteous 
and rollis of the last justice air.. wes deliverit .. to be 
execute. 3708 Royal Proclam. 11 July in Lond. Gaz. 
No. 4456/1 That Porleous Rolls be orderly and in due time 
taken up, conform to the Law and Custom in such cases. 
1752 J. Lournian Form of Process 230 Form of the Por- 
teous Rolls. Names of the Criminals and their Designa- 
tions... Names and Designations of the Witnesses... Indict- 
ment. 1872 C. Innes Lect. Scott. Legal Antig. 301 The 
Raven is like a false crowner who has a porteous of the 
indictment. 1883 Omonp Ld, Advocates Scot. 1. 287. 

Ifence | Po'rtas, portess, v. (Obs. nonce-wd.), 
trans. to include among the saints named in the 


breviary ; to canonize. 

1570 Foxe A. & AL, (ed. 2) 1217/1 After an hundreth 
yeares expired, they shal also be shryned and portessed, 
dying as they did in that quarell of the Church of Rome. 

+ Port-assiet. Obs. rare. [ad. F. porte-assiette, 
f. PORTE- + assiette plate.] A disk of metal, wvod, 
etc., placed under a plate or dish. 

1663 Rutland ALSS. (1905) 1V. 541 For 8 balls of box, 
with hinges and hesps, for the feet of the 2 sylver portas- 
siets, 2s. 

Portate (post), a. Her. [ad. L. portataus 
carried, borne, pa. pple. of fortare to carry.) In 
cross portate, a cross represented in a sloping posi- 
tion (272 ded), as if carried on the shoulder. 

1562 Leicn Avimorie 54 b, Wherefore call you the same 
portate? For on this fashion it laye on Christes showlder, 
who bare the same to the mounte of Calvary. 1572 Bosse- 
WELL Armorie u. 99b, A Crosse portate in his propre 
coloure, 1725 Coats Dict, Her. s.v., A Cross-Portate,.. 
lies athwart the Escutcheon in Bend, as if it were carry’d 
ona Man’s Shoulder. c 1828 [see Portanr 2], 

Portatile (potatil, -tail),@. Now vare. [ad. 
med.L. ortatil-is (obs. F. portaté/) that may be 
carried, f. 1.. portdre to carry: sec -ATILE.] 

+1. Her. = prec. Obs. 

1587 Freminc Contn. /lolinshed I11. 1355/2 A crosse 
portatile gold, to the lower end whereof this distichon is 
fairelie fixed. 

2. Adapted for carrying; =~ PorraBie, Porta- 
TIVE @. I: esp. (in later use only) of an altar. 

1657 Tomtixson RKenou's Disp. 486 Some [furnaces] are 
portatile and rotund. a@1660 Contemp. List. [rel. (Ir. 
Archzol. Soc.) III. 143, £3000 sterling was giuen the Leu- 
tenant in readie coine, all his portatill armes fetc.}. 1710 tr. 
Dupin's Eecl. Mist, 16th C. 1. 11. xxxii. 198 That Bishops 
shall not. .consecrate portatile altars without necessity. 1845 
Ecclestologist 1V. 86 We think the Bishop ought..to have 
carried a portatile altar. 

tPorta-tion. Obs. rarve—', [ad. L. portation-em 
carrying, n. of action from fortdre to carry.] 
The action of carrying ; carriage. 

1654 Fircknor Ten Vears Trav. 67 For the commodity 
of ‘Trafiique, and portation of Merchandise. 

Portative (poo1tativ), z.andsé. Also s -if(f, 
4-6 -yf, 5-6 -yue, 6 -yff{e, (portetyve). [ME. 
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portatif, a. F. portatzf, -ive adj, that may be carried, 
f. L. portatus, pa. pple. of portare to carry + -zf,-1VE.] 
A. adj, 

1. Adapted for carrying from place to place; 
portable ; sfec. applied to a kind of small organ 
(cf. Positive a. 14): see B. 1. Now chiefly //2st. 

1377 Lanoi. P. P?. B.1. 155 Portatyf and persant as be 
poynt of a nedle, ¢ 1391 Cuaucer Astro. Prol. 3 As fer- 
forth and as narwe as may be shewed in so smal an instru. 
ment portatif, 1432-50 tr. //igdex (Rolls) V. 133 Syngenge 
masse in secrete places on awters portative. 1518-19 Hif 
of Issley (Somerset Ho.), To the said church my portatyf 
organes. 1568 Grarron Chron. I. 8 Portatiue tents or 
lodgings, ..vsed by the Shepeheardes, 1656 French Pastry 
Cook 22 Others have portative Ovens. 1849 J. WuiTesipe 
Italy xiii. (1860) 439 The Pope is carried in his portative 
throne to the front window. 1905 Ch. Times 30 June 842/3 
The portative organ, which could be carried in procession 
and played by the same person. ae 

+b. Of a bishop (repr. L. fortatilés : see Porta- 
TILE): Not having a fixed diocese. Obs. 

1550 J. Coxe Eng. & Fr. Heralds § 196 (1877) 114 The 
bysshop of Rome maketh bysshoppes porlatyves. 

2. Having the function of carrying or supporting. 

1881 Fitcn Lect. Veaching v. 124 Some study..of the wise 
and practical distinction... between what he calls respectively 
the ‘ portative ’, the ‘analytical’, the ‘ assimilative ', and the 
‘index ’ memory would be of great value. 1887 GUMMING 
Electricity 37 So {to] determine its portative power [i.e. of 
a horse-shoe magnet]. 1892 Amer. Ann. Deaf Apr. 86 It is 
far from my purpose to lend encouragement., to any practice 
of making the memory a portative faculty. 

B. sé. 1. (usually f/.) A portative organ: see 
A. 1. Obs. exc. Hist. 

c3450 Hotianp How/at 765 Claryonis lowde knellis, Porta- 
tivis, and bellis. 1526-7 Kec. St. Mary at Hill 341 Rec’ of 
the Orgon Maker for pe olde portatyffis in be quere xxvjs 
viijd. 1533 in Weaver IVedls 11s (1890) 94 ‘To my church 
of Norton a payre of portetyves that stand in the chauncell 
ther, 1552 /uv. Ch. Goods (Surtees, No. 97) 97 One peyre 
of portatyves, 1633 J. CLARKE Two-/old Praxis 25 Harpers, 
luters,.. such as goe with..portatives, bagpipes, recorders. 
1885 A. J. Hirxins in Grove Dict. Alus. 1V. 303/2 The 
organ and porlative end at g” instead of d’”. 

+ 2. A portable breviary: = Portas 1. Oés. 

1454 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) I]. 175 My Portatyue which 
I say opon my selfe, and my rede Salter. 

+3 ?A tray or other carrying utensil. Ods. 

«1483 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. (1790) 75 Ewers, 
lavours, and cupboarde-clothes, cuppe-clothes, hangers, 
ferrers, and portatives. /did. 76 One page ..to helpe to 
wasshe barrelles, portatives, tubbes, pottes, or cuppes. 

+ Portator. Ods. rave. Forms: 5 -ur, 6 -our, 
7 -or. [a. AF. ortatour=obs. F. portateur (1540 
in Godef.), ad. L. *fortator-em, agent-n. f. portare 
to carry.] A bearer, carrier, supporter. 

c1485 Dighy Alyst. (1882) ut. 306 Also I am pe prymatt 
portatur next heueyn, yf pe trewth be sowth, & that I Iugge 
me to skryptur. 1529 St. Papers Llen. VIII, 1V. 562, I 
haue send this present portatour to the Kingis Hienes .., 
amply instructit with my mynd, as he will informe sow. 
a 1660 Contemp, Hist. [rel. (lr. Archzol. Soc.) I. 158 Some 
of the ministers, portators of this money. Jéd, III. 68 
‘Yellinge..that he was portator of both his parents curse, 

x ortature, obs. erron. form of PoRTRAITURE, 

Port-bar, Port-bit: see Port sé.1 6b, 50.3 6. 

+ Port-ca‘non, -ca‘nnon. Odéds. [f. Port 
5b.4(?) + canon, CANION.] An omamental roll 
around the legs of breeches: CANiIon. 

1663 Butter Hud. 1. iii. 926 The French .. Now give us 
Laws for Pantaloons.. Port-cannons, Perriwigs, and Fea- 
thers. 1677 [see Canion]. @ 1680 BuTLer Rex. (1759) II. 
83 He walks in his Portcannons like one that stalks in 
long Grass. 

Portch, -e, obs. forms of Porcu. 

Portclose, -cluse, obs. var. PoRTCULLIS. 

Port-crayon (port kr2-pn),||porte-crayon 
(port;kreyon). [ad. F. povte-crayon: see Ports- and 
Crayon.] An instrument used to hold a crayon 
for drawing ; usually a metal tube split at the end 
and held by a sliding ring so as to grasp the crayon. 

17z0 T. Pace Art Paint. 4 Black Lead in the Lump.. 
used in an Instrument..called a Porto-Crion. 1769 Sir J. 
Reynotps Disc. ii. (1876) 324 That the port-crayon ought 
to be for ever in your hands, 3859 A ¢henzum 6 Aug. 182/2 
{They] desire us to say that the testimonial is not a ‘ pencil- 
case’, but a ‘port-crayon’, 1887 Ruskin Preterita 11. ix. 
304 He painted a charming water-colour of me..with a 
magnificent port-crayon in my hand. 

Portcullis (poitkz'lis), 56. (Formerly often 
written as two words or hyphened.) Forms: 4 
portecules, portcoles, port colice, 4-5 porte- 
colys, 5 porte-colis, portecoles, -koles, port- 
colys, -isse, (-culer), porte colisse, porte colyse, 
poortcolys, -colyce, portculis, Sc. -culys, 5-6 
asc portculzeis, -cules, 5-7 portcullise, 6 port- 
colyse, -ece, -ice, -is, porte coullys, -colice, 
portcullesse, -ize, port collice, port-cullies, 
(portculiouse); 6- portecullis, (6-8 -cullice, 7 
-culleis). £8. 4 porcules, (§ -culier), 6 purco- 
loys, -cholis, -ious, percollice, -ois, -cullyze, 
6-7 percullis, -ice, 7 purculleis, -ess, percullas, 
par-cullis, porculace. +. 6-7 portclose, 6-8 
portcluse. [ME. a. OF. porte coleice (¢ 1200 in 
Godef.) lit. sliding door or gate, f. forte door, 
gate +col(e)ice, couleice (mod.¥. coulisse), fem. of 
couleis adj. flowing, gliding, sliding:—L. type 


PORTCULLIS. 


*colaticius, f. LL. céldt-us, pa. pple. of cdlare 
to strain, filter, in Komanic (F. cower), to flow ; 
see CouLISSE. The y forms simulate F. c/ose, fem, 
pa. pple., closed, shut. The forms fortculeres, etc. 
(in sense 2) are app. erroneous with 7 for s. (The 
pinral was in early use the same as the sing.)] 

1. A strong and heavy frame or grating, formed 
of vertical and horizontal bars of wood or iron 
(the vertical ones being pointed at tbe lower end), 
suspended by chains, and made to slide up and down 
in vertical grooves at the sides of the gateway of 
a fortress or fortified town, so as to be capable of 
being quickly let down as a defence against assault. 

¢€1330 Arth. & Aler/. 8320 Alle the gates thai schetten fast. 
And lete falle port colice on hast. azq00 Sir Benes 
(E.E.T.S.)67 note (MS. 5.), With brugges and portecules. 
1bid. 210 Pe portcoles weren draw. c 1400 Vwasne & Gaw, 
674 At aither entre was, i-wys, Straytly wroght, a port- 
culis, Shod wele with yren and stele. ¢1440 Prop. Pare 
410/1 Poort colyce, antephalarica. c1450 Merlin 254 At 
eche entre two porte colyses and stronge yates covered 
with Iren nailed. c1470 Henry Wadlace 1x. 506 A cruell 
portar gat apon the wall, Powit out a pyn, the portculys 
leit fall. ¢1q89 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxiv. 518 He 
sholde pat it vnder the porte colisse that it sholde not be 
shet lightly agen. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (Rolls) II. 13 
Drew draw briggis, and lute portculgeis fall. a155z LELAND 
Ltin. 1. 107 Vhe which Ward in the Entering is exceding 
stronge with Toures and Portcoleces. 1563 Gotpinc Czsar 
(1565) 132b, Towres were plauncherd, and battlements 
and portcolyses of timber set vp. 1600 Heywoop rs¢ Pt. 
Edw. 1V, Wks. 1874 1. 15 And tear in pieces your port- 
cullises. 1600 Hottanp Livy xxvil. xxviii. 650 The rope 
was let goe, at which the port-cullies hung, and it fell 
downe with a mightie noise. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 11. 874 
And towards the Gate rouling her bestial train, Forthwith 
the huge Portcullis high up drew. 1808 Scott M/arm, vi. 
xiv, Up drawbridge, grooms—what, Warder, ho! Let the 
portcullis fall. 1843 Lyrton Last Bar. i. i, Under the 
portal as he entered, hung the grate of the portcullis. 

B. 13.. Coer de L. 1929 Porcules and gates up he won, 
And let come in every man. @ 1533 Lp. Berners //xon ci. 
335 For hast they cut a sonder ie corde that helde vp the 
purcoloys, 1560 WHITEHORNE Arte Warre (1573) 96 b, Also 
they fortifie the gate with a Percullis. 1599 Haxtuyt Voy, 
II. 1. 125 A Portall, with a Percollois annexed to it, the 
which Percollois by the cutting of a small cord, was a 
present defence to the gate. 1607 TorseLt Four. Beasts 
(1658) 160 In those trees they hang up a great par-cullis 
gate. a1634 CuHapman Adphonsus i, Plays 1873 III. 249 
Some speedily let the Purculless down, 1688 R. Hotme 
Armoury iw. ix. (Roxb.) 399/1 The Earle of Worcester .. 
used for his badge a paire of stocks, or close Porculace. 

y. 1585 Hicins Junius’ Nomencl. 395/2 Cataracta, a 
port-cluse or percullice. 1598 Stow Szrv. vii. (1603) 29 
‘There hath beene two Portcloses. 1640 Somner Axtig. 
Canterb. 14 The Waterlocke, through which in Arches, with 
a Portclose, the Riuer now passeth. 1773 Gentil. Mag. 
XLIII. 536 The gate-house is still standing which is forti- 
fied with a port-cluse or port-cullis. 

b. fig. 

¢1430 Lypc. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 237 For upon Jhesu 
al parfitnesse is foundid,.. Our poortcolys, our dolewerk, 
and our wal. ¢1510 More Picus Wks. 8/2 A sure port- 
culiouse against wicked spirites. 31609 HoLLanp Am, 
Marcell, xxv. vill. 277 That the Emperour ..would in the 
same state keepe this citie, the strongest port-cluse and key 
of all the East. 1635 QuarLes £7z/, 11. ix. 97 Ah, where’s 
that pearle Percullis [Le. teeth], that adorn’d Those dainty 
two-leav’d Ruby gates [i-e. lips}? 

2. A figure of a portcullis, as an ornament or 
a heraldic charge. In Her. also applied to a design 
formed of a number of vertical and horizontal strips 
crossing each otber over the field ; also /aé¢ice. 

The portcullis was the badge of the Beauforts, and hence 
of their descendants the Tudor sovereigns. 

[c 1449 in Pol. Poents (Rolls) 11.221 The castelle is wonne 
where care begowne, The Portecolys [= Edmund Beaufort] 
is leyde adowne.] 1485 in Afat. tllustr. Reign Hen. VIL 
(Rolls) II. 16 To Mathew Hoberd, Goldsmythe, for making 
of cv. porculiers of siluer and gilte, /é/d. 18 For setting of 
a trappour of purpulle veluet wt cii. portculeres therein. 
1513 in Willis & Clark Camér¢dge (1886) II. 347 All the 
Wyndowes..also with Rosez and purcholious. 1563-4 /érd. 
571 A greate Rose A flowerdelice and a purcholis.. in the 
weste wyndowe. 1523 Act 14 615 Hen. VIII, c 12 All 
suche farthinges..shall haue vppon the one side thereof 
the printe of the port collice. 1565 Act 8 E/iz.c.12§2 The 
Queenes Highnes Seale of Leade, having the Portecullies 
crowned, ingraved on the one syde thereof. 1697 Evetyn 
Numism. ii. 87 A pensile Cataracta or Portcluse and 
Coronet between the Chains. 1711 Hickes 7wo 7 yeat. 
Chr. Priesth. (1847) 11. 361 The rose, portcluse, fleur-de-lis, 
and harp, are crowned. 1864 BouteLe Her. Hist. § Pop, ix. 
30 In Heraldry, a Portcullis is always represented as having 
rings at ils uppermost angles. ; 

3. a. A popular name for the silver halfpenny 
of Queen Elizabeth (the smallest silver coin issued 
by ber), which bore on the obverse a portcullis and 
a mint-mark. Obs. b. Portccullis coins, money, 
a name given by numismatists to the coins (crown, 
half-crown, sbilling, and sixpence) struck by Queen 
Elizabeth in 1600-2 for the East India Company, 
baving the figure of a portcullis on the reverse. 


(Cf. quot. 1523 in sense 2.) 

{Cf. 1597 Bacon Ess. Ded., The late new halfe-pence, 
which though the Siluer were good, yet the peeces were 
small.] 

1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hunt. m. vi, I had not 
so much as the least Portcullice of Coyn before. 1600 Row- 
Lanps Lett. Humours Blood xix. 25 Then doth he diue 
into his sloppes profound, Where not a poore port-cullice 
can be found. 1784 Pinkerton ss. Medats 168 The Port- 
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PORTCULLIS. 


cullis coins of Elizaheth, coined in rivalship of the Spanish 
king .. of different sizes from the crown downwards. 1 

G. B. Rawuixcs Story Brit. Coinage 196 They [coins for 
use of the E. I. C.] are called the ‘ portcullis-money ' from 
their reverse type. 

4. Title ot one of the Pursuivants of the English 
College of Arms, from his badge. 

1616 Buttokar Eng. E-xfos., Percullis, the name of an 
office of one of the Pursiuants at armes. 1631 WEEVER 
Anc. Fun. Mon. 682 Segar being Portcullis Pursuiuant of 
Armes in the yeare 1586. 1656 Brounr Glossogr. s.v. 
Harold, There be four others called Marshals or Pursui- 
vantsat Arms,..those are Blew-mantle, Rouge-cross, Rouge- 
dragon, and Percullis. 1722 Lond. Gaz. No. 6084/5 Port- 
cullis, Pursuivant of Arms. 1905 Whitaker's Alm. 157/1 
Arms, College of, or Heralds’ College... Four Pursuivants... 
Portcullis, Thonias Morgan Joseph-Watkin. 

+ 5. (?) Name of soine room in an inn. Oés. 

1631 Heywoop Fuir Dfaid of West 1. Wks. 1874 11. 268 
Besse, you must fill some wine into the Portcullis, the 
Gentlemen there will drink none but your drawing. di. 
mi. 293 Enter the Kitchin-maid. Maid. \ pray forsooth, 
what shall I reckon for the lolle of Ling in the Port-cullis? 

Portcullis, v. In 7 portcullice, percullis, 
purcullise. [f. prec. sb.] ¢raxs. To furnish with 
a portcallis; to close with or as with a portcullis. 

1593 Suaxs. Rich. [/, 1. iii. 167 Within my mouth you 
haue engaol'’d my tongue, Doubly percullist with my teeth 
and lippes. 1611 Fiorio, Rastellare..to purcullise, a 1640 
Dav Parl. Bees (1881) 25 note, Portcullice up the gates; 
hees poore and hase. 

Portcullised (poitkz list), 2. Also 6 port- 
colized, -culliz’d; 8. 6. purculleised, 7 per- 
culliz’d, percullist, ?9 perculaced. [f. prec.sb. 
or vb. + -ED.] 

1. Furnished with or having a portcullis ; closed 
or barred with or as with a portcullis, 

1572 N. Roscarrocx in Bossewell A r:orie Prelim. Verses, 
A hugie building olde, Portcolized and bard with holts. 
1598 Drayton /feroic. Ep., Mortimer to Q. [sabel 125 
And all those Townes..Within their strong port-culliz’d 
Ports shall lie. 1598 FLorio, Ca¢taratio, purculleised or cata- 
racted, 1611 Heywoop Gold. Age iv. i. Wks. 1874 III. 58 
The rest keep watchfull eye On your percullist entrance. 
@ 1763 SHENSTONE Progr. Taste 1. 118 The stately fort, the 
turrets tall, Portcullis'd gate, and hattled wall. 1861 M. 
Pattison £ss. (1880) I. 45 A lufty massive front with three 
fortified and portcullised gateways. 

2. Her. (See quot.) Cf. PorTCULLIS 54. 2. 

1828 Berry Eucycl, [terald. 1. Gloss., Portcullised, barred 
upright and across, after the form of a portcullis, termed 
also datticed, 1882 Ocitvie, Perculaced, in her. latticed. 


Porte (pot). Also 6-8 port. [a. F. porte, 
in full Za Seedblime Porte = It. fa Porla Sublima, 


transl. Turkish(Arabic) Jle fl bab--edliy, lit. 


‘the sublime, high, or lofty gate’, the official title 
of the central office of the Ottoman government, 
comprising the office of the Grand Vezir, of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and of the Council of 
State (Redhousc, . Turkish Lex, 1890). ‘Gate’ 
is supposed to refer to the ancient place of audience, 
etc., at the gate of the tent, or the king's gate; the 
attribute ‘high’ or ‘lofty’ is not literal, but 
the honorific attribute of the Turkish government. 
According to Zcnker, the Western application of 
“Sublime Porte’ to the Turkish government or 
Ottoman state answers rathcr to the Turkish 
dawlet-i-Caliye, ‘the sublime empire or state.’ 

In the 17th and 18the., often erroneously taken as referring 
to the position of Constantinople as a sea-port.] 


(In full, the Sublime or Ottoman Porte.) The 
Ottoman court at Constantinople; hence éransf. 


the Turkish government. 

1600 R. C. Fumée’s Hist. (ungary 248 {Sultan speaks] 
Send your Ambassadours, as well towards our royal Poet, 
as alsoto him. 1615 G. Sanpys Srav.1. 48 Some Vizers of 
the Port. ¢1645 Howett Leff. (1650) II. 44 He that had 
bin Ambassadour at the Port tu the greatest Monark upon 
earth. [1671 Charente’s Let. Customs Mauritunta 48 The 
King of Morocco usually gives audience at the Gate of this 
Palace, and here, as well as at Constantinople, La Porta 
signifies the Court or Kings Palace.] 1676 Loud. Gaz. No. 
1145/1 Articles of Peace concluded between the King of 
Poland and the Ottoman Port. 1706 Puittirs, The /’ort, 
the Court of the Grand Seignior..at Constantinople. 1721 
Lond, Gaz. No. 5983/1 Lefore the Port has hadany Account 
of it. 1747 Gent. Mlagy. Nov. 350'2 Report of which being 
made to the sublime Porte, the sultan advanced him to the 
post of Cadi. 1772 //est. in Ann. Keg. 78/2 That haughty 
capital, which had been named the Porte by way of emi- 
nence, froin its incomparable naval and commercial situation, 
1847 Mrs. A. Kerr tr. Ranke's LTist. Servia 210 A better 
understanding was in consequence soon established hetween 
him [Napoleon] and the Porte. 1886 Queen's Speech in 
opening Parlt., Under a convention..conclided with the 
Ottoman Porte, Commissioners have been appointed, on 
hehalf of England and ‘Turkey, to confer with His High- 
ness the Khedive. 1891 Blacki. Alag. Oct. 470 The Sublime 
Porte is a time-honoured institution. 

|| Porte- (port), Fr. imperative of foréer to bear, 
carry; used in combination with a sb. as obj. in 


humerous compound words in Fr., scveral of which 


are more or less used in Eng. ; the first element is. 


occasionally anglicized as Aorf-; and other words 

have been formed after these with the second 

element English (PoRT-ELECTRIC, PORT-FIRE, ctc.). 

From French : Porte-acide (-as/*d), an instrument 

for the application of an acid to a part of the body. 
Vou, VII. 
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Porte-aiguille (-ggwély’) [F. aiguille needle], 
a fine forceps for holding a surgical needle ; 
a needle-holder. Porte-bonheur (-bonor) [F. 
bonheur good luck], an amulet, or a trinket worn 
like an amulet. Porte-bouquet (-bwke),a bouquet- 
holder. Porte-caustique (-kostz’*k), also angli- 
cized port-caustic, an instrument for applying 
a caustic. Porte-feu (-f0) (port-fer) [F. feu fire] 
= PorT-FIRE. Porte-lumiére (-lémyg'r) [F. /2- 
miére light], an apparatus consisting of a mirror 
so arranged as to reflect light in any desired direc- 


tion; used as a substitute for the heliostat. See 
also PoRTEFEUILLE, etc. 
1890 Biriincs Jed. Dict., *Porte-acid, a glass tube 


through which a platinum wire passes carrying a tuft 
saturated with the acid to be applied. 1857 DunGtison 
Dict. Med., *Porte-atguille, an instrument for accurately 
laying hold of a needle, and giving it greater length. 
1895 in Syd. Sec. Lex. 1884 G. Moore A/ummer's Wife 
(1887) 206 She had .. a little gold *Jorte-bonheur ..she had 
bought that morning. 1900 Daily Vews 6 Nov. 6/1 Some 
of them [prizes] were cut chrysanthemums in artistically- 
carved *porte-bouquets. 1846 Brittan tr. J/algaigne’s 
Man. Oper. Surg. 274 Preference should always he given to 
a *porte-caustique like that of Ducainp for the urethra. 
1884 M. Mackenzie Dis. Throat & Nose Il. 252 An 
ingenious porte-caustique has been invented by Dr. Fauvel. 
1802 James J/ilit, Dict. s.v. Entonnotr, the tin-case or 
*port-feu which is used to convey the priming powder into 
the touch-hole ofacannon. 1656 Biount Glossogr., *Forte- 
guidon, an Ensign-bearer toa troop of men at Arms. 1884 
Century Mag. XX1X. 238/2 This apparatus consisted of 
a long photometer-box with a *forte lumiére at one end, 

|| Porte-cochére (port,kofe'r). Also 7-8 (ang- 
licized) port-cocher. [F., f. porte Port 56.3 + 
cochére, fem. adj. f. coche Coacu sb.] A gateway 
for carriages, leading into a court-yard ; a carriage- 
entrance, 

1698 W. Kine tr. Sorbiere’s Journ. Lond. 3 Divers of the 
Citizens Houses have Port-cochers [sispr. -ezs] to drive in 
a Coach, or a cart either, and Consequently have Courts 
within. 1699 M. Lister Journ. Paris 8 All the Houses of 
Persons of Distinction are built with Port-cochers, that is, 
wide Gates to drive in a Coach. 1769 De Foe’s Tour Gt. 
Brit, (ed. 7) 11. 170 Kensington cannot he named without 
mentioning the King’s Palace there:..there are two great 
Wings built..and a large Port-cocher at the Entrance, with 
a Postern. 1804 Edin. Rev. Apr. 95 The darkness of their 
court-yards and fortes cocheres. 1848 TuackFray Van, 
Fair \xiv, Their carriage stood in the forte-cochére of the 
hotel. 1882 Century Mag. XXIV. 843/1 The forte- 
cochéres..afford glimpses of. .court-yards. 

Porte-colis, -cules, etc., obs. ff. PortcuLuis. 

Porte-crayon: see PorT-cRAYON, 

Ported, a. rare. [f. Port sé.3+-Ep2.] Having 
‘ports’ or gates: in comb. 

¢161r CHapman //iad iv. 433 We tooke the seuen-fold 
ported Thehes, when yet we had not there So great helpe 
as our fathers had. 

Ported (poeutéd), Ap/. a. [f. Port vl + Ep?.] 
Of arms: Held in the position of the port: see 
Port 56.4 9 and v1 2. 

1650 T. Bayiy //erda Parietis 51 His own hair, standing 
sliffe an end, like ported feathers of some porcupine. 1667 
Mitton ?. Z£. 1v, 978 Th’ Angelic Squadron hright.. began 
to hemm him round With ported Spears, 1844 Aecgul. & 
Ord. Army 265 The man or men going on the Post, who, with 
ported Arms, approach the Sentinels to be relieved. 

|| Portefeuille (port,foly’). [F., f. Porte-+ 
Jeuille \eaf, sheet ; cf. PoRTFOLIO.] 

1. = PortTrotio 1. 

1699 M. Lister Journ. Paris 92 He shewed his Porte- 
Jeuilles in Folio, of Red Spanish Leather finely adorned. 
1768 in V. & Q. roth Ser. V1. 466/1 Ninety-five capital draw- 
ings..in two Russia portefeuilles. 1815 Mme. D'ArBtay 
Diary (1846) VII. 227 Neither..were of any avail, till he 
condescended to search his portefeuille for a passport. 

2. = PORTFOLIO 2. 

1792 Amer. St. Papers, Foreign (1832) I. 390 (Stanf.) The 
portefeuille was given to Monsieur Delessart. 1836 Lapy 
H.Stanuore J/ev. (1845) I. x. 369 It was not Napoleon that 
he was so much attached to; it was to him who had the 
portefeuitlle. 

Portegue, var. PorTAGUE Oés. 

Portekoles, obs. form of PortcvLiis. 

Po:rt-ele-ctric, 2. [See Portr-.] Carrying by 
electricity : applied to a proposed systcm of electric 
traction for transmission of parcels, etc. 

1890 Globe 14 Nov. 3/1 The Portelectric car is an air 
cylinder ro inches in diameter, 12 feet long, and 3s5olh. in 
weight. It runs on two wheels, one above, the other helow, 
along an elevated railroad which supports the. . hollow coils. 

Portemantue, obs. form of PoRTMANTEAU. 

|| Porte-monnaie (port;mong). Also (in vul- 
gar use) anglicized as port-money. [F., f. Portr- 
+ monnaie MoneY.] <A flat leathern purse or 
pocket-book. 

1855 THACKERAY Newcomes \xxix, Mrs. Mackenzie briskly 
shut her porte-monnaie. 1878 B. Harte Max on Beach 78, 
I left my portmoney at home. 1885 C. F. Wootson in 
Harper's Mag. Apr. 785/1 A hattered porte-imonnaie. 


Portenans, -aunce, varr. PURTENANCE Ods. 

Portend (poite:nd), v.! Also 5 portende, 6 
pourtende. [ME. ad. L. fortendére to foretell, 
presage, archaic form of prolendére to stretch forth, 
specialized in ritual sense, f. Jor- = pro- forth + 
tendére to stretch; see PROTEND.] 


PORTENT. 


1. trans. To presage as an omen; to foreshow, 


foreshadow. 

1432-s0 tr. igden (Rolls) VII. 33 A blasynge sterre was 
seene in the firmamente, whiche is wonte to portende other 
a pestilence of provinces other the chaungenge of a realme. 
1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 285 [Uhey] judged that 
it did pourtende and signifie some great trouble. 1654 
BraMHALt Fust Vind, vi. (1661) 146 ‘Like as that single 
meteor Castor appearing without Pollux portends an unfor- 
tunate voyage. 1868 Farrar Seekers u. iv. (1875) 225 The 
croak of the raven can portend no harm to such a man. 

b. By extension: To point to or indicate before- 
hand ; to give warning of, by natural means. 

1592 Kyp Sf. Trag. 1. ii, What portends thy cheerful 
countenance? 1685 Evetyn Diary 5 Nov., Bonfires were 
forbidden on this day; what does this portend! 1756 
Franktin in Phil, Traxus. LV. 188 Small black clouds thus 
appearing in a clear sky..portend storms, and warn seamen 
to hand their sails, 1878 Bosw. SmitH Carthage 160 Every- 
thing portended an early renewal of the conflict. 

2. Of a person: To foretell, predict, forecast, 
prognosticate, as by interpreting an omen. 7are. 

1611 Heywoop Gold. Age ul. i. Wks. 1874 III. 48 What 
portend you in these hostile sounds Of clamorous warre? 
1731 Swirt Ox fis Death 119 Some great misfortune to 
portend, No enemy can match a friend. 1851 GLADSTONE 
Glean. V1. iii. 2 A fact plain enough to those..who in the 
moral hemisphere can portend foul weather when ‘the sky 
is red and lowering’. 

+3. To signify, symbolize, mean, indicate. Ods. 

1586 A. Day Eug. Secretary u. (1625) 87 Antanaclasis, 
when we produce a word in a contrary signification to that 
it commonly portendeth. 160r SHaks. /wel, NV. 11. v. 130 
What should that Alphabeticall position portend.. ? Softly, 
M.O.A.I. 1726 Pore Odyss. xix, 645 The geese (a glutton 
race) by thee deplored, Portend the suitors fated to my 
sword. 1782 Han. More Selshazzar u. 76 What do the 
mystic characters portend ? 

4. intr. To utter or give portents. rare. 

1887 Bowen Virg. Eclogue 1. 18 Oft from the holm.-oak’s 
hole on the left did a raven portend. 

Hence Portending vé/. sb. and fp/. a.; also 
+Porte-ndance, + Porte‘ndment, the quality or 
fact of portending; presage, omen, signification ; 
Porte‘nder, one who or that which portends. 

1644 J. Goopwin Fighting agst. God 22 \t is a thing of 
the saddest consideration under heaven, and of more 
grievous “portendance unto us. 1657 — Triers Tried 5 
({It] must needs be of a sad ahode and portendance unto the 
people. 1635 Swan Spec. J/. v. § 2 (1643) 125 ‘They have 
appeared as the *portenders of change in states and king- 
domes. 167§ Teonce Diary (1825) 26 Au absolute por- 
tendor of a prosperous voyage. 1590 Watson £clogue 
Sir F. Walsingham 419 For they portending stormie 
windes surcease, but hy *portending cause the hearts con- 
tent. 1632 Litncow /yav. x. 459 The portending heaui- 
nesse of my presaging soule. 1626 Br. Hatt Contempl., 
O. 7. xx. ii, Like comets who were never seene without the 
*portendement of a mischeife. 1634 Jackson Creed vu. vii. 
§ 2 It only argues some deeper insight in ominous forewarn- 


ings or portendments. 
Portend (poitend), v.2 [ME. a. OF. for- 


tend-re to stretch forth, extend, to drape, cover, 
cte.:—L. protendére to stretch forth, with pop. L. 
por- for pro- forth. See prec. and PRoTEND.] 

+1. ¢rans. To put forward, as authority or ex- 


cuse; to pretend. Ods. rare. 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) VIII. 93 William bischop of 
Hely..oppressede moche the clergy, portendynge the power 
of the kynge (L. regis pretendens potestatem). 


2. To stretch forth, to extend, hold out (some- 


thing). Now rare or Oés. 

1657 Tomtinson Renon’s Disp. 678 The Alembick some- 
times..portends out of its head..a Pipe. 1782 Micke 
Q. Emma i. 298 Spear to spear was now portended, And 
the yew-bows half were drawn. 1803 Edwin I. xii. 192 
The fury that marked my brow as I portended my sword 
over the senseless bodies of my wife and child. 

Portent (poestént). Also 7 portend, and in 
I. form portentum. [ad. L. fortent-sm a portent, 
sign, omen, monster, marvellous tale (whence also 
It., Sp., Pg. portento, obs. F. portente), f. L. por- 
lenddre to PoRTEND. Orig. stressed forte'nt, which 
came down to 19th c.; but fo'v/exd is found also 
in 1711. Pope has both.] 

1. That which portends or foretells something 
momentous about to happen, esp. of a calamitous 
nature; an omen, significant sign or token. 

1563-87 Foxe A. & AL, (1596) 762 (R.) A strange portent 
and prodigious token from heauen, in the yeare of our Lord 
1505 1596 Suaxs. 1 Hen. JV, 1. iii 65 O what portents 
are these? ¢ 161s CuapMman //fadn, 268 And there appear'd 
a huge portent, A Dragon with a bloody skale, horride to 
sight, and sent To light by great Olympius. 1671 Mitton 
P. R. 1. 491 As false portents, not sent from God, but thee. 
1697 Dryven Virg. Past. 1.22 My Loss hy dire Portents 
the Gods foretold. 1711 Pope Vemp. Fame 452 Of prodigies 
and portents seen in air. 1736 S. Wrstey Hymn, From 
whence these dire Portents around, That Earth and Heaven 
amaze? 1814 Scotr Ld. of /sles.vi. xxx, Portents and 
miracles impeach Our sloth. 1821 Byron Sardax. ui, Let 
us think Of what is to be done to justify Thy planets and 
their portents. 1845 Hirst Poems 73 Such portents shook 
the soul of Rome. 1871 Froune in Devon. Assoc. Trans. 
IV. 20 The early records of all nations are full of portents 
and marvels. 


b. The fact or quality of portending; in phr. of 
dire (etc.) portent. 


1715-20 Pore //:ad uu. 372 A mighty dragon shot, of dire 
portent; From Jove himself the dreadful sign was sent. 
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PORTENTFUL. 


1865 PaRKuAN Huguenots iii. (1875) 28 A cloud of black 
and deadly portent was thickening over France. 
ce. In weakened sense: A sign of coming weather 


or other natural phenomena. ; 
1858 HawtHorne Amer. Vole-Bks. (1879) II. 37 Lowering 
with portents of rain. 1882 ‘Ovuipa’ Avaremsea viii, She 
was not so familiar with the portents of the land. : 
2, Something considered portentous; a prodigy, 


wonder, marvel. 

1741 Mippteton Cicero II. x. 422 L. Antony, the portent 
and disgrace of his species. 1842 Macavuray Ess., Fredk. 
Gt, (1877) 671 Frederic was not one of these brilliant 
portents. 1863 Gro, Eviot Romolai, If you talk of por- 
tents, what portent can be greater than a pious notary? 
1881 M. G. Watkins in Academy 19 Mar. 202 Tbat portent 
the ‘general reader’ will find this book entertaining. 

3. Comb., as portent-like adj. and adv. 

1744 Hanmer Shaks. Wks., L. L.L.v. ii. 67 Portent-like 
{Hanmer’s emendation of pertaunt-, perttaunt-like of the 
Quartos and Folios]. 1747 Warsurton in Shaks. H’ks. 11. 
256 Portent-like, i.e. I would be his fate or destiny, and like 
a portent hang over, and influence his fortunes. 

Hence + Porte'ntful a. Ods., po-tentous. 

1633 T. Avams Ex/. 2 Peter iii. 5 There are bred those 
portentful comets and exhalations, out of which fantastical 
heads pick fanatical meanings. 

+ Portenti-fical, a. Obs, rare—°. [f. L. por- 
tentificus (f. portentum PORTENT: see -FIC) + -AL.] 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Portentifical, which worketh 
wonders, or whereby monstrous and strange tbings are 
done. 

+ Portention. Obs, rave. In 7 portension. 
[ad, med.L. portentio-nem a portent, f. portendire 
to PorTEND.] The action of portending ; a portent. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Psexnd. Ep. vi. xiv. 417 Why 
although the Red Comets do carry the portensions of Mars, 
the brightly-white should not be of the Influence of Jupiter 
or Venus,..is not absurd to doubt. 

+ Portentive, «. Obs. rave. [f. L. portent-, 
ppl. stem of fortendére to PORTEND + -1VE.] Having 
the quality of portending; = PoRTENTOUS I. 

1594 NasHeE Terrors Night Wks. (Grosart) III. 245 
Commonly that [dream] which is portentiue in a King ts 
but a friuolous fancie ina beggar. 1659 FuLLer Aff. /17. 
Innoc.\. 51* The Portentive Idolls of their Country. 1773 
J. Ross Fratricide 1v. 9 (MS.) The Heavens Portentive 
roll'd their thunders o’er his head. 


Portentous (poite-ntas), a. Also 6 por- 
tentius, 7-9 -uous,7-eous. [ad, L. portentosus, 
-udsus (whence also obs, F. fortenteux, It. porten- 
toso), f. portentunt PORTENT: see -oUS and -vOUS,] 

1. Of the nature of a portent; foreboding some 
extraordinary and (usually) calamitous event ; omi- 
nous, threatening, warning. 

c1540 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 140 With 
these portentius thinges albeit he was feared,..yeat, fear- 
Inge noe deceite.,went forward on his waye. 1573 L. Ltoyp 
Marrow of Hist. (1653) 153 Such portentuous miracles then 
seen in Rome, 1603 Hottanp Plutarch’s Mor, 1332 Many 
portenteous signes were given by terrible tempests. 1611 
B. Jonson Catiline 1v. ii, Stop that portentous mouth. 
1641 Mitton Reform. 1. Wks. 1851 III. 45 Let the Astrolo- 
ger be dismay’d at the portentous blaze of comets. 1708 
Brit. Apollo No. 14. 2/t Actual Bleeding must needs be 
more Portentuous than a meer Dream. 1727 De For Sys¢. 
Magic \, iv. (1840) 106 Having foretold the portentous 
events of the late meteor. 1829 Lytton Devereux 1 iii, 
There is something portentous in this sudden change. 1878 
Stewart & Tait Unseen Univ, ii. § 66. 81 The event loses 
from thenceforth much of its portentous significance. 

2. Applied, without any connected sense of augury, 
to an object exciting wonder, awe, or amazement ; 
marvellous, monstrous, prodigious; hence as an 
intensive (sometimes Auzoveus) = extraordinary. 

1553 Even Treat. Newe /ud. (Arb.) 36 A foure foted 
beast of monstrous shepe..hauinge.. beneath his comon 
belye, an other belye lyke vnto a purse or bagge, in which 
he kepeth his yonge whelpes... This portentous beast with 
her three wbelpes was broughte to Cimle in Spaine. 1555 
— Decades 159 A towne of such portentous byggenes. 1607 

3p. J. Kine Serv. 5 Vou. 23 So nefarious, flagitious, porten- 
tuous a wickednesse, as this was. 1639 Futter Holy War 
v. xix. (1840) 275 By such portentous and extravagant 
numbers. 1695 Woopwarp Nad. Hist. Earth i. ii, (1723) 


175 Such a Deluge. .would require a portentous Quantity of | 


Water. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 252 See whether we can 
discover in their schemes the portentous ability, which may 
justify these bold undertakers. 1821 Crate Lect. Drawing 
1. 4 Since that portentuous period, the wealth of our happy 
country has .. increased. 1823 Lockuart feg. Dalton 
n. i, A portentous apple-dumpling. 1877 Grapstone Glean. 
IV. xvii. 352 Russia will have to make,.a portentous effort, 
when she is to leap from Constantinople to Calcutta. 


Porte ntously, adv. [f. prec. + -LY2.] In 
a portentous manner; in a way that portends or 
foreshadows something unusual; hence (loosely) 
prodigiously, extraordinarily, astonishingly. 

1656 Trapp Conn, 2 Thess. it. 3 That breathing devil, so 
portentously, so pcerlessly vicious. 1755 Warsurton Div. 
Legat. (cd. 4) 1.1, iv. 246 Creatures, which by a reciprocal 
trauslation of the parts to one another, became all porten- 
tously deformed. 1816 Scotr A fig. vii, The distant sea..lay 
almost portentously still, 1858 Buckiu Crefiiz. (1869) If. 
vii. 468 The decline was portentously rapid. 1872 Mortry 
Voltaire i. (1886) 9 Portentously significant silence, 1882 
Hawtnorne Fort, Food 1. xviii, He would be portentously 
severe against very trifling shortcomings. 

Porteous: sec Portas, (Common in Sc. Icgal 
use.) Portepyne, obs. form of Porcurine. 

Porter (poster), sb.1 Forms: 3- porter; 
3-5 -ere, 4 -or, (6 Sc.) -ar, 4-5 -are, -our, 5 
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-eour, -iere, 6 Sc. -eir. [ME. and AF. forter 
= OF. fortier (12th ce. in Godef.) :—late L. for- 
tarius door-keeper, f. L. porta door: sec -ER 4%.] 

1. One who has charge of a door or gate, esp. at 
the entrance of a fortified town or of a castle or 
other large building, a public institution, ete. ; 
a gate-keeper, door-keeper, janitor. 

c1z90 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 382/210 Pat ich moste here porter 
beo. a 1300 Cursor A, 10013 At 3ates four er four porters 
(v.rv, -eris, -eres] Pat nathing mai cum in fat ders, 1382 
Wyciir Yohw x. 3 To this the porter openeth, and the 
scheep heeren his vois. ¢1400 Afol. Loli. 35 Pei schal be 
in my sanctuari huschers, & portars. 1413 /’tler. Sowle 
(Caxton) 1. x. (1859) 7 Peter is porter of heuen and lyeute- 
nant of the souerayn Jord in erthe. 1433 Rolls of Parlt. 
IV. 475/2 By the hondis of his Portour 01 the said Castell. 
1530 PatsGr. 257/1 Porter, a kepar of a gate, fortier. 
@1631 Donne Left. (1651) 32 Like a porter ina great house, 
ever nearest the door, but seldomest abroad. c1zz0 Prior 
Wandering Pilgrim 46 Let him in thy hall but stand, And 
wear a porter’s gown. 1800 Aled. Frn/. II. 178 ‘Vhere 
shall be a resident Apothecary,..a Secretary, a Collector, 
a Porter, and such other Officers as shall be found neces- 
sary. 1885 Morey Crit. Alisc., Pattison’s Mem. 111. 151 
Accomplishments. .more fitted for the porter of a workhouse 
than for the head of a college. 

Jig. 1377 Laxcv. 2. P/. I. xx. 296 And made pees porter 
[C. portor, -our] to pytne pe yates. c1400 tr. Secreta 
Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 97 Pes v. portours byfore-sayd er bev. 
wyttes, pat dwellys yn be eighen, yn pe eryn, yn pe nese, yn 
be tonge, and yn pe hondes. 1423 Jas. I Avugis Q. cxxv, 
I fand, full redy at the 3ate, The maister portare, callit 
pacience. 1610 T. Cotuins Afercy in Farr S. P?. Yas. | 
(1848) 357 Mercy’s the porter of heauen’s pretious dores 
1614 Purcuas Pilgrimage 531 Two mightie Colosses or 
statues of Lions, were set as porters at the doore. 1668 Ep. 
Hopkins Serm., Vanity (1685) 72 God hath set tbat grim 
porter, Death, at the gate. 

b. Applied toa watch-dog. ce. (See quot. 1846.) 
©1420 Lypa, Assembly of Gods 37 Cerherus, the porter of 
hell, with hys cheyne. a@ 1661 Friter HW orthies, Somerset 
(1662) 11. 18 [Mastiffs] are not (like Apes) the fooles and 


| jesters, but the useful Servants in a Family, viz. the Porters 


thereof. 1846 ?. Parley's Ann. V11. 325 Gamekeepers give 
various names to rabbits: with them they are warreners, 
porters, sweethearts, and hedgehogs... The porter’s favourite 
haunt is in gentlemen's pleasure grounds. 

+2. Anat, (tr. Gr. mvAwpés): The pyloric orifice 
of the stomach, where it opens into the small 


intestine, Ods. : 

1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. u. 349 It beginneth 
at the porter of the stomach, and is so seated beside the 
liuer. 1615 CrooKe Body of Mau 119 It is called muAwpds 
or the Poiter, commonly the neather orifice. 

3. attrib. and Comé,: porter’s lodge (+ porter- 
lodge), a lodge for the porter at the gate of a castle, 
park, etc. (formerly a place of corporal punishment 
for servants and dependants); + porter-vein, the 
vena porte or portal vein (see PoRTAL a. 2). 

1471-2 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 644 Factura muri 
infra le *Porterloge. 1s00-zo Dunpar Poems xlii. 76 
Strangenes, quhair that he did ly, Wes brint in to the porter 
luge, a1592 GREENE Wewes fr. Heaven & Hell (1393) Bj, 
Wee be not farre from Heauen gates, and if S. Peter should 
understand of your abuse, I knowe he would commit you 
both to the Porters Lodge. 1623 Massincer Dé. A/tlan u1. 
ii, Fit company only for pages and for footboys That have 
perused the porter’s lodge. 1822 W. Irvine Sketch Bk., 
Christmas Eve, Close adjoining was the porter’s lodge. 
1899 Crockett A?t Kennedy 106 Gang doon to the porter- 
lodge, and wait till I come till ye. 1625 Hart Axat. Ur. u. 
viii. 105 But what if such creatures were conueyed. .through 
the mesaraicke veines into the great *porter veine? 1686 
A. Snare Anat, Horse 1.ix.17 A small Vein..called sylorica 
or Porter-vein. 

Hence Po‘zter v.! intr., to be or act as a porter. 

1605 [see Devit sd. 23a). 1627 P. Fretcuer Locusts iv. 
xxviil, Wee'l hold their heart, wee’l porter at their eare. 

Porter (po-1ta1), 54.2 Also 4 portour, 5 
-oure, -owre. 
(12th c. in Godef.) (mod.F. -eu7) :—L. poriator-em, 
agent-noun f. L. portare to carry, Port v.! The end- 
ing -our was changed in 16th c, to -e: see -ER 2 3.] 

1. A person whose employment is to carry 
burdens; now es. a servant of a railway company 
employed to carry luggage at a station (in full, vaz/- 
way porter). 

t+ Porter's ale, beer: see Porter sb.3 Porter's knot: see 
Knor sé.! 5, 

1382 Wycuir 1 Chon. xvi. 42 The sonis forsothe of Yditym 
he made to ben porters. 1393 Lanai. ?. Pl. C. vi. 370 A 
dosen harlotes Of portours and of pykeporses and pylede 
tob-drawers. 
any of the portoures goo owt with cariage into the contry. 
1530 Patscr. 257/1 Porter of burdens, crochetevr. 1650 
Butwer A nthropomet, 114, I saw a Porter .. drink up a 
Flagon of Beer. 1683 Moxon Alech. Exerc., Printing xxi. 
» 2 Ahout an hundred Pounds weight, viz. a Porters Burthen. 
1809 R. Lancrorp /xz/rod. Trade 134 Porters,.. employed 
to carry goods or parcels, also persons duly authorised, who 
attend wharfs for employment in various capacities re- 
specting shipping. 1878 F. S. Wittiams Alid?. Railw. 621 
Porters for the passenger department are not accepted if 
they are less than sft. 8in. high. 1890 Daily News 17 Nov. 
5/4 The Fellowship Porters—who must not be confounded 
with their humbler brethren the ‘ Ticket Porters’ and the 
‘Tackle Porters'—are an association witb a standing that 
entitles them to a hearing. 1898 Vests. Gaz. 15 July 4/2 
‘The porter’s rest, which stood so long on the north side of 
St. Paul's, disappeared at Jubilee time last year. 1901 
Census Schedule, Instruct., Porters ..should specify the 
nature of their employiment—as Railway Porter. Tbe term 
Porter should never be used alone. 


[ME. fortour, a. OF. porteour 


PORTER. 


b. gen. and fig, One who or that which carries 
or conveys; a bearer, carrier. 

1581 Marseck Lk, of Votes 700 There is no need of porter, 
of a mediatour or ininister, say onely, Lord haue mercie 
Vpon me. 1634 Br. Haw Coutempl, NV. T.1v. xxxii, Simon 
of Cyrene is forced to be the porter of Thy cross. 1659 
T. Pecks Parnassi Puerp. 67 Tbe Grecian Tongue, Porter 
of Wit, and Art. 1817 Sporting Mag. L. 231 It enables 
him [the spaniel] to be a good roader, as it is styled in the 
south; in the north it is termed a good porter. 1895 
Allbutt’'s Syst. Med. 1. 868 Ships..are not such good 
porters of cholera as caravans, armies, hordes of pilgrims 
and unsanitary travellers. 

ce. (See quot.) 

1607 CoweELt /uterfr., Porter in the circuit of Lustices, is 
an officer that carieth a verge or white rodde before the 
Iustices in Eyre, so called, a portando virgam, an. 13 Ed. 1 
cap. 24. 17972 Jacob's Law Dict.sv., There is also a porter 
bearing a verge before the justices of either bench. 

2. Anapphiance for lifting, carrying, or supporting. 

ta. A lever. Obs. 

1538 E.vot Dict , Palange, leauers or porters, wherewith 
they left and beare tymbre, and suche like thynges of greatte 
weight. /alango..,to beare on leyuars or porters. 1566 
Witnats Dict. 32/1. 

+b. A supporting structure of timber or stone. 
(Cf. BEARER g.) Ods. 

1§91 Lovce rogenes (Hunter. Cl.) 19 He..swore that he 
would ouerthrowe the porters and bearers, which he prac- 
tising to doo, the timber fell sodainly in the midst of his 
sawing. 

c. An iron bar attached to a heavy body to be 
forged, by which it may, when suspended fiom 
a crane, be guided beneath the hammer or into 
the furnace; a porter-rod. Also, a bar from 
the end of which something (e. g. a knife-blade) is 
forged. (Knight Dict. Alech.) 

1794 Rigging & Seamanship 1. 78 (Anchor), Porter, a 
straight bar of iron, about 2 inches square, confined at one 
end to the end of the shank. 1839 Ure Dect. Arts 44 The 
lower part [of an anchor] is left disunited, but has carrier 
iron bars, or fortes, as these prolongation rods are com- 
monly called, welded to the extremity of each portion. 
1bid, 704 The S/oom or rough ball, from the puddle furnace, 
is laid and turned about upon il, by means of a rod of iron 
welded to each of them, called a forter. 1875 KNIGHT 
Dict. Mech. sv., A cross lever fixed to the porter is the 
means of rotating the forging beneath the hanimer, 

d. A light carriage with two or three wheels, 
to hold up from the ground the chain or rope of 


a steam plough, 

1864 Fral. Rk. Agric. Soc. XXV. 1. 416 The Travelling- 
porters are intended to carry the implement rope, the outer 
Tope being best carried by tbe ordinary three-wheel porters. 

» Weaving. (Sc.) = BEER 56.3 

1814 A. Pepnie Manuf, Weaver & Warp. Assist. (1818) 
1532 What the Scotch weavers term a Porter, the English 
term a beer. 1846 G. Winte Zeal. Weaving 277 The 
hundred splits in all kinds of reeds is nominally divided 
into five equal portions for the sake of calculation, called 
porters in Scotland and beers in England. 1867 Brack 
Hist. Brechin xit 271 A thirty porter or 600 reed is divided 
into 600 openings in the breadth of 37 inches: 20 of these 
openings are called a porter. 1894 Dundee Advertiser 
5 July 4 The new duty of 20 per cent. would also apply to 
tarpauling up to 11 or 12 porters. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as portcr-beer (see PORTER 
56.3), -clerk, -crab (see quot.), -guard, -riot, -rod 
(= sense 2c). 

1906 Daily Chron. 25 Jan. 6/7 A youtb of seventeen, 
engaged there as “porter-clerk. 1904 /d7d. 11 Jan. 3/3 At 
Patami was obtained tbe ‘*porter’ crab, which lies in the 
mud clasping a sea anemone to its back by means of modi- 
fied legs. 185: GaLtenca /fady 181 Student-plots at Pisa, 
*porter-riots at Leghorn, and demonstrations at Florence. 
1839 Ure Dict. Arts 44 (Anchor) To one end a *porter rod 
is fastened, by which the palm is carried and turned round 
in the fire during the progress of the fabrication. 

Hence Po'rter v.2 ¢vans., to carry as a porter 
(sense 1), or by means of a porter or porters (sense 
2d); Porrtering, the work or occupation of a 


porter. 

1609 Ev. Woman in Hum.u.i.in Bullen O. Pi. IV, At 
night he shall be portered to our chamber. 1864 Frail. R. 
Agric. Soc. XXV. 1. 395 It would have been interesting.. 
to have tested the draft of this ropedragging on the surface, 
against the wire rope properly ‘portered’. 1904 Dazly 
Chron. 4 July 6/7 Nominally be is a ticensed porter,.. but 
he does not do much portering. 


Porter (poestar), 5.3 [Short for porter’s ale, 


. porter’s beer, or porter beer (PORTER 56.7), app. 


1469 Cal. Anc. Rec. Dublin (1889) 1. 336 If 


becanse orig. made for or chiefly drunk by portérs 
and the lower class of labourers: cf. the early quots. 

There is no direct contemporary evidence as to the origin 
of the name. Statements going back to ¢1750 attribute 
the first brewing of the liquor 10 Ralph Harwood ‘at tbe 
place afterwards called Doctor’s Brewbouse, on the east 
side of High Street, Shoreditcb’; but these statements con- 
cern the origin not of the appellations Jorter's ale, porter's 
beer, but of theterm entire. The probability is that porter’s 
ale or dcery arose as a popular descriptive appellation.) 

A kind of beer, of a dark brown colour and 
bitterish taste, brewed from malt partly charred or 


browned by drying at a high temperature. 

a. 1727 Swirt Further Acc. E. Curll Wks. 1755 III. 1. 161 
Nursed up on grey peas, bullocks liver, and porters ale. 
1734 Swirt in Als. Delany's Life & Corr. (1861) 1. 502, 
I cannot make shifts. .by starving in scanty lodgings,..as I 
used to do in London, with port-wine, or perhaps Porter's 
ale, to save charges! 1745 Mortimer in Phil. Trans. 
XLIII. 552 Their Urine..as high-coloured as Porter's Beer. 
1770 Massie Reas, agst. Tax on Malt 3 So that every 

a 


a 


PORTERAGE. 


Person.., must pay more than Three Halfpence for a Pint 
of Porter-Beer in London. 

8. 1739 ‘R. Buti’ tr. Dedekindus’ Grobianus 139 The 
Fumes of Porter, Stout, or Home-brew'd Ale. 1743 Lond. 
& Country Brew. wu. (ed. 2) 221 Of Brewing Buit-Beer, 
called Porter. c1750 J. Gutreriwce (of Sboreditch) in 
Gentl. Mag, May (1819) 394/2 Harwood, my townsman, he 
invented first Porter to rival wine, and quencb the thirst. 
Porter,.. Whose reputation rises more and more. 1772 
Youn 4 Country .Wag.117 Hard working people delight 
in a kind of strong beer called porter, brown, clear, bitter 
and wholesome. 1781in Hone £very-day B&. (1827) II. 836 
My electors shall have porter at threepence a pot. 1839 
Ure Dict. Arts s.v., At first tbe essential distinction of 
porter arose from its wort being made witb highly-kilned 
brown malt. 1846 M°Cuitocu Ace. Brit. Empire (1854) 
I 757 Breweries... The latter principally produce porter, the 
favourite beverage of the Londoners. 

b. attrib. and Conib., as porter-brewer, -brewery, 
-malt, -pot, -pump, -shop, -yeasl; porter-coloured, 
-drinking, -hued adjs.; porter-cup, a mixed 
beverage containing porter (see quot.) See also 
PoRTER-HOUSE. 

1818 Catvert in Part. Deb. 1012 It had been proved by 
those *porter brewers who had been examined before the 
police committee. 1776 Apam SmitH IV, J. v. it (1869) II. 
486 In the “porter brewery of London, a quarter of malt is 
commonly brewed into more than two barrels and a half, 
sometimes into three barrels of porter. 1898 Kipzinc in 
Moru, Post 9 Nov. 5/2 Clumps of gorse and heather and 
the *porter-coloured pools of bog water. 1880 Lariman’s 
Manual 51 *Porter Cup. Mix, in a tankard, a botile of 
porter and an equal quantity of table ale; pour in a glass 
of brandy and a dessert-spoonful of syrup of ginger; add 3 
or 4 lumps of sugar and a nutmeg grated [etc.]. 1851 G. 
BLytH Rein, Mission. Life u.121 His *porter-drinking pro- 
pensities. 1863 Royal Exchange Assurance Art. ii, Malt- 
sters (who make no high-dried or *porter malt’. 1824 
Soutuey in Zz/e (1849) I. 137 He used to.. fling the *porter- 
pot or the poker at me. 1838 Dickens O. Twist xxvii, A 
porter-pot and a wine-bottle. 1804 Larwoop Wo Guu 
Boats 13 The Caftés of France, and the *Porter Shops of 
England. ¢1796 Sirk J. Datrymetr Odserv. Veast-cake 2 
London “porter-yeast..is preferred. .by the distillers. 

Porter v.!, 4: see Porter 5.1, 2. 

Porter, variant of Porture v. Oés. 

Porterage ! (po starédz). [f. Porter sd.2 + 
“AGE. ] 

1. Yhe action or work of a porter; carriage or 
transportation of goods, parcels, etc.; also, the 


charge for this. 

1437-8 in 5¢2 Rep. Hist. MSS. Cont. 541/1, 5s. 8d. received 
from the Porters in the Strande, for the porterage of fish 
this year. 1611 Lett. E. [ndia Co. (1896) I. 141 Item for 
porterage of particulars above to the barque, 03. 13. 1671 
L. Rosrrts Merch. Map Commerce (ed. 2) 54 Other charges 
are Boat-hire, Wharfage, Porterage and Ware-house room. 
1761 Chron. in Aum: Reg. 123/2 The carrier had no right 
to stop the goose for the porteraye. 1809 R. Lancrorp 
Lutrod. Trade 134 Porterage, the hire of porters, 1869 
Yozer Mighl Turkey 1 241 Female porterage is th+ 
custom of the country. 1880 Post Office Gurde 235 When 
the addressee resides beyond the free delivery, porterage is 
charged. 1884 G. W.R. Vime Tables July 83 No charge 
for porterage..at Holyhead. 

+2. Something to be carried, a burden. Ods. rare. 
1666 J. Smitu Old Age (1676) 179 These Porters do now 
become a porterage themselves, and those parts that were 
wont to bear the greatest burdens, are now so great a 
burden. 

3. atlrib. as porlerage fee, work. 

19774 <icts Gen. Assembly Georgia (1881) 418 For any 
Porterage Work from the several parts of the Town..to 
any of the Wharves the like rates. 1895 Mest. Gaz. 
18 Apr. 7/1 Even the British Commissioner when he journeys 
toand from Uganda has to eniploy slave labour for porterage 

urposes. 1906 Datly Chron. 12 Nov. 5/4 A tariff regu- 
ating porter ge fees. 

Porterage*. rave. [f. Porter sb.1 + -ace.] 
The duty or occupation of a porter or door-keeper. 

1763 Cneurcwitt Duellist uu. 161 In rules of Porterage 
untaught. 

Porteress: sec PorTRESS. 

Porter-house. Chiefly U.S. [f. Porter sd.3 
+House 56, Cf. ale-house.} A house at which 
porter and other malt liquors are retailed ; also, one 
where steaks, chops, etc. are served, a chop-house. 

1800 Conzetr in Polwhele 7vad. §& Kecoll. (1826) If. 53x 
They adjourned from the porter-houses and gin-sbops to the 
cheese-mongers and bakers. 1807-8 W. Invinc Sadmag, 
(1824) 286 Those temples of politics, popularity, and smoke, 
the ward porter-houses. 1858 A.V. /rtbunz 16 Mar. 3/3 
This morning, an altercation took place in the porter-house 
of Michael Byrne, .. between Joseph Kelly..and others. 

b. atirib., as porter-house boy; porter-house 
steak (U.S.), ‘a beefsteak consisting of a choice 
cut of the beef between the sirloin and the tender- 
loin ..: supposed to derive its name from a well- 
known porter-house in New York’ (Cez?. Dict.). 

1807 Soutury Espriella's Lett. (1808) 1.67 Then came the 
porter-house boy for the pewter-pots. 1864 Sara in Daily 
Tel. 27 Sept., The ‘tenderloin’, the ‘ porterhouse" steak of 
America, are infinilely superior to our much-vaunted rump 
steak. x1g02 MWestin, Gaz. 11 Apr. 6/3 Porterhouse steaks 
sold for 15¢. and now sell for 24¢. 

Porterlike, z. (f. Porter 56.2 + Like a.] 
Like a porter: = PorTERLY a2 

1s98 Fiorio, Facchinarie, base, filthie, rascally, porters 
like-tricks. 

+t Porterly, 2.1 Obs. rare—'. [f. Porter sd2 
+ L¥1.] Proper to a porter or door-keeper. 

1s81 J. Bert Haddon’s Answ. Osor. 397 b, Wherein he 


| 
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promised full remission..in the fullnesse of bis Porterly | portfolio of the war office was put into the hands of Carnot. 


power {= power of the keys]. 
+ Porterly, ¢.2 and adv. Obs. [f. Porter 56.2] 
A. adj. Pertaining to, or characteristic of, a 
porter (PoRTER sé.2); hence, Rude, vulgar, low. 

1603 Fiorio Montaigne (1634) 140 Off the stage,.. they 
are base rascals, vagabond abjects, and porterly hirelings. 
1673 Kirkman Unlucky Citizen 108 That Porterly Game of 
Nine-pins. 1709 Brit. Apotlo II. No. 48. 2/2 Silly and 
Porterly Reflections on you. , 1765 Westey Frud. 4 Sept., 
His language was as..foul, and porterly, as ever was heard 
at Billingsgate. 

B. adv. In a ‘porterly’ manner; vulgarly. 

1659 Torriano, Fucchinésco, basely, or porterly. 1663 
Drvyvews Wild Gallant. i, | was porterly drunk, and that 
I hate of all things in nature. 

Portership! (poextasfip).  [f. Porter sd.) + 
-SHIP.] The office of porter or door-keeper ; also 
with possessive, as a humorous title. 

1450 Nolls of Parlt. V. 197/2 Th’ office of the Portership 
of the Castell of Rutland. 1503 Act 19 Hen. VIT,c. 1087 
The office of Porter or Portershipp of the same Castell. 
1592 NasHe P. Penilesse Wks. (Grosart) II. 95, I commend 
them..to the protection of your Portership. 1610 T. 
Cocks Diary (1901) 98 Yf Short and he got not through 
for the patent of the portershipp. 1886 LoweE.t Le?t. (1894) 
II. 349 Content with a portership in the House of the Lord. 

Po rtership”, [f. PorTer 5.2 + -surp.] The 
office of a porter or carrier of burdens. 

1§2t Alaldon, Essex, Liber B. 57 The tyme yew shall 
contynewe in the office of portershipp of this towne. 

+ Portery, portary. Sc. Obs. [a. MFI. forterie, 
-ertje, f. porler citizen, burgher, f. for? town, city: 
see Port sé.2] Citizenship or burghership in 
a Flemish or Dutch city; the body of citizens 
collectively ; the rights or privileges of a citizen 
or burgher (in the Netherlands), 

(In the quotation referring to Scottish merchants or factors 
residing in Flanders.) 

1565 Wee. Privy Council Scot. 1.333 All factouris that ar 
Scottismen..sall answer to the Conservatour, and nocht 
allege fra him to thair portary; and gif thai will abyde at 
thair portary, and nocht obey to the said Conservatour, 
the Quenis majestie. .charges the said Conservatour that he 
discharge. .hir liegis. 

Portes s, Porteur, var. Portas, Porture sd.1 

Portfire \po-stfeier’.. 9 [After F. porte-fex, in 
same sense: see PorTE-.] A device used formerly 
for firing artillery, and now for firing rockets and 
other fireworks, and for igniting an explosive in 
mining, etc.; = Fuse, Marcu sd.2 2, 

1647 Nye Guun-ry ix. 77 For the priming thereof, make 
a Polfire [sic], or Fuse, 1659 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. v. xiii. 
go Leaving a small hole ‘or a Port-Fire. 1710 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn. 1, Portfre, isa Composition of Meal, Pow- 
der, Sulphur and Salt-Peter drove into a Case of Paper, 
but not very hard; tis about 9 or ro Inches long, and is 


used to fire Guns and Mortars instead of Match. 1798 
Cart. Berry in Nicolas Disp. Nelsou (1845) III. 52 A 
port fire from L’Orient fell into the main royal of the 


Alexander. 1859 F. A. Grieritus Artil. Jan. (1862) 95 
Portfires are of four different natures—viz, Common port- 
fires, Percussion portfires, Miners’ portfires, and Slow port- 
fires. 1875 Knicut Dict. Alech. sv., The common port- 
Jire is sixteen inches long, and is packed with a composition 
which burns at the rate of about one inch per minute. ‘Ihe 
slow port-five consists of paper impregnated with saltpeter 
and rolled into a solid cylinder about sixteen incbes long. 
It will burn three or four hours. 

attrib, 1814 Lewis & Crarr Exp. Missouri (1893) 1. 
922 Taking a port-fire match from his pocket. 1828 J. M. 
SPRARMAN rit. Gunner (ed. 2) 331 Portfires... Papers for 
forming portfire cases. 1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., Port. 
fire Clipper, a nippers for cutting off the ends of port-fires. 

+ Port-flask, O¢s. rare. [Sce Porte-.] A 
belt or attachment for carrying a drinking-flask. 

1598 R. Barret Shcor. Warres u1. 1.34 With his flaske at 
his girdle, or hanging by a Port-flask, or Flask-leather 
vpon the right thigh. 

Portfolio (poit,folic). Also 8 porto folio, 
portefolio, port folio, 8-9 port-folio. [In 
18th c. forto folto, ad. It. portafogtt, {. porta, imper. 
of portare to carry + fogli, leaves, sheets of paper, 
pl. of foglio :—L. folrum leaf. First element altered 
after F. portefeuzlle: see PortE-. } 

1. A receptacle or case for keeping loose sheets 
of paper, prints, drawings, maps, music, or the 
like ; usually in the form of a large book-cover, 
and sometimes having shects of paper fixed in it, 
between which specimens are placed. Also fig. 

1722 J. Ricuarnson Sta/ues, etc. Italy 13 Another Porto 
Folio, all of Raffaele. 1764 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 85/1 A 
Porto folio of choice original designs. 1768 Forster in 
Phil. Trans. LVI. 215 More than 3000 MSS. maps and 
drawings were kept in their portefolios. 1796 A/od. Gul- 
liver 53, | ed up my port folio. 1806-7 J. Beresrorp 
Misertes [fum. Life (1826) xu. vii, An huge portfolio of 
Miss’ or Master’s early school drawings. 1812 ComBe 
Picturesque xiw. (1813) 113 The Doctor forward stepp'd to 
shew The wealth of his port-folio. 1838 Lytton Alice 1. ix, 
His servant..placed his portfolios and letter-boxes on the 
table. 31858 C. W. Goopwin in Camdr. Ess. 246 The com- 
pilers did not always confine themselves to the stores of 
their own portfolios. ae . 

2. spec. Such a receptacle containing the official 
documents of a state department ; hence fg. the 
office of a minister of state. Orig. said in reference 
to France and other foreign countries. 

1835 Atison //ist. Europe (1849-50) V. xxxii. § 8. 405 The 


1845 M. Pattison £ss. (1889) 1. 2 As the subs of office quit 
their desks when premiers deliver up their portfolios. 1860 
Freeman /fist. Ess. 1. ii. 46 On the other side of the 
Channel, the Minister bears his portfolio, here the Secretary 
bears his seal. 1898 Hrsti. Gaz. 10 May 2/2 It seems 
hard that Lord Salisbury may do with impunity .. what 
would cost Lord Rosebery not merely his windows but his 
portfolio. 

3. alirib. and Comb., as portfolio form, -hunter 
(cf. place-hunter); portfolio-stand, a piece of fur- 
niture for holding portfolios, drawings, music, etc. 

1902 Daily Chron. 1 Oct. 3/4 The present monograph 
will be in “portfolio form, with many illustrations. 1899 
Westm, Gaz. 13 June 1/2 Falls of Cabinets have become a 
custom and startle only *Portfolio-bunters. 31887 Ruskin 
Preterita 11. 20 In his *portfolio-stands..were the entire 
series of the illustrations to Scott, to Byron. 

Hence Portfo’lioed a., furnished with a portfolio. 

1848 Blackw. Alag. Aug. 185 All portfolioed, all hand- 
booked .. without compassion or conscience. 1892 Review 
of Rev. Jan. 6/2 Bewailing the consequences of portfolioed 
incapacity. . ; 

+ Port-glaive. Ods. [ad. F. forte-glaive: 
see PorTE- and GLAIvE.] A sword-bearer; a 
member of the military and religious Order of the 
Knights Sword-bearers founded 1201 in Livonia. 

1656 Brount Glossogy., Portelaive,a Sword-bearer. 1725 
Coats Dict. Her. s.v., Knights of the Order of the Port- 
glaive, or Sword-Bearers in Poland, in Latin called Exstfer7. 
1755 JouNnson, Portglave, a sword bearer. 

Port-grave: see PoRT-REEVE. 

Porth (pop). Corzw. dial. [Corn. and W. 
porth, ad. L. fortes Port1.] A small bay or cove. 

1860 Brog. & Crit. fr. ‘ The Times’ 245 Romantic coves 
provincially called Porths. 1889 Cuar.. M. Mason Forty 
Shires 301 One of the little lovely inlets, or porths, as they 
are called, which break every part of the Cornish coast. 

Port-hole (postjhowl), [f. Porr 54.3 + 
Iloue sd.] 

1. Nauf. An aperture in a ship’s side; sec. 
formerly one of those through which cannon were 
pointed ; now, one of the apertures for the admis- 
sion of light and air; = Port sd.3 2 b. 

1sgr Percivary Sf. Dict., Portaitola, a port-hole, porta. 
a1618 Raceicu Royal Navy 26 Wont to plant great red 
Port-boles in their broad sides, where they carried no 
Ordnance at all. 1691 T. H{are] Acc. New [nvent. p. x, 
So contrived the Port Holes therein, that most of her Guns 
might point to one Center. 1707 Loud. Gaz. No. 4329/5 
(They] went through the Portholes into the Long-boat. 
1759 FALCONER go-Gun Ship 41 Full ninety brazen guns 
her port-holes fill. 1802 Vaval Chron. VIII. 481 Vhe con- 
trivance of port-holes..is attributed to Descharges, a French 
ship-builder at Brest, in the reign of Louis the ‘fwelfth. 
1892 Crark Russett Marriage at Sea iii, A black steam- 
boat,.. her portholes glittering as though the whole length 
of her was studded with brilliants. 

Siz. 1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. u. ii, The port holes Of 
sheathed spirit are nere corb’d up. | 

2. transf. a. An apeiture in a wall for shooting 
through, etc.; an embrasure; b. a similar aperture 
in other structures, e. g. in the door of a furnace. 

1644-5 N. Drare Siege Pontefr. (Surtees) 37 One of our 
men was looking out of a porthole on the round tower. 
1703 MAUNDRELL Journ. Ferus. (1721) 19 It has the face of 
a Castle, being built with portholes for Artillery, instead of 
Windows. 1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) I. ui. xxxiv. 157 
This city is inclosed within a wall above a mile in each 
square, with a great number of regular turrets and port- 
holes for arrows. 1870 J. Roskee in Eng, Afech. 18 Feb. 
547/2 The ‘port holes’ are left open. 

3. A steam port (Port sé.° 4). 

1875 in Knicut Dict. Alech. 1888 Hastucr Model Engin. 
Handybk, 27 On turning the fly-wheel the crank draws the 
piston-rod out and inclines the cylinder sideways, bringing 
the port-hole to the left. //d. 37 Fig. 29, where the size 
and position of each port-hole may be seen. . 

4. atirib.and Comb., as port-hole shutter, window. 

1766 Exticr Loudon IV. 88 The roof is .. enlightened by 
four port-hole windows. 1892 E. Reeves Homeward Bound 
gs We now find the advantage of the port-hole shutters. 

Porthors, -hos, early forms of Portas, 

+ Portic. Obs. rave. Also 7 portick. [OE. 
ad. 1.. porlicus: sce next; cf. OHG. forth, ete. 


‘Not in ME., where F. forche PorcH took its place ; 


re-introduced in r7thc.} A portico, a porch. 
agoo tr. Leda's [4ist. u. iii. (1890) 106 Fordon in pone 
forecwedenan porlic ma ne meahte beon [L. 0 guod prae- 
dicta porticus pluracapere nequiuit), cso Lindtsf. Gosp. 
John x. 23 And ge-eade se helend in temple in portic 
salamones. ¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. John v. 2 Se mere hafd fif 
porticas. ‘ 

1682 WHELER Journ. Greece t. 18 It hath on the outside 
a Portic round it... Each side of the Portick is of Fourteen 
foot long. /bid.76 A fine Mosque; whose Portick is sup- 
ported by Red Marble Pillars. mn ; 

b. A philosopher of the Porch; a Stoic philo- 
sopher. 2once-25e. 

a 1644 Quartes Funeral Elegies Poems (1717) 417 Thou 
dry-brain’d Portick, whose Ahenean brest Transcending 
passion, never was opprest With grief. A 

Portico (poetike). Pl. -oes, -os (also 7 -o’s). 
[a. It. (also Sp., Pg.) portico :—L. porticus colon- 
nade, arcade, porch, f. fora door, gate, Port 54.3] 

l. Arch. A covered ambulatory consisting of 
a roof supported by columns placed at regular 
intervals, usually attached asa porch to a building, 
but sometimes forming a separate structure; a 
colonnade ; +a pergola in a garden (0ds.). 
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PORTICOED. 


1605 B. Jonson Volfone u. i, 1..wont to fix my hank in 
face of the public Piazza, near the shelter of the Portico to 
the Procuratia. 1649 Evetyn Déary 30 May, His Majesty’s 
statues thrown down at St. Paule’s Portico and the Ex- 
change. a 1662 Heviin Laxd 1. 210 He caused a stately 
Portico to be erected at the West end of the Church. 1686 
Burnet 7raz. iv. (1750) 233 The Beauty of their Temples, 
and of the Porticos before them, is amazing. 1706 Lond. Gaz. 
No® 4249/3 Making all sorts of Parterres, Porticoes, Arbours. 
1758 Jounson adler No. 33 ? 27 The porticos where Socrates 
sat. 1870 Bryant /éiad I. vi. 194 Priam’s noble hall, A 
palace built with graceful porticos. 1886 Ruskin /rederita 
I, 325 Porticoes should not be carried on the top of arches. 

b. sfec. The Painted Porch at Athens: see 
Porcr 4; hence fig. the Stoic philosophy. Also 
allusively. 

1788 Gipson Decd. § F. xliv. 1V.352 From the portico, the 
Roman civilians learned to live, to reason, and to die. 1825 
Lams Edia Ser. u. Barbara S—, Poor men's smoky cahins 
are not always porticoes of moral philosophy. 1837 Mac- 
auLay £ss., Bacon (1877) 403 Suppose that Justinian .. had 
called on the last few sages who still haunted the Portico. 

2. trans}. and fig. 

1720 OzeLt Vertot's Rom. Rep. 1.1. 228 Two Javelins 
were fixed in the Earth, and a third fastened across upon 
the Points of those. All the AEqui..passed under this 
military Portico. 1727-46 THomson Swsnmer 1393 Now to 
the verdant portico of woods. .they walk. 1831 Carty1-r in 
Froude Life (1882) II. 226 Now it seems to me as if this 
life were but the inconsiderable portico of man’s existence. 

Hence Po rticoed a., furnished with a portico. 

1665 J. WeBB Slone-Heug (1725) 103 The Temples .. were 
circumalated, or either singly or doubly porticoed about. 
1856 Miss Mutock ¥. Hali/ax i, The High Street, with the 
mayor’s house. . porticoed and grand. 


|| Po-rticus. Oés. [L.; see prec.] = prec. 

1624 B. Jonson Masgue, Neptune's Triuuph Wks. (Rtldg.) 
640/2 Till the whole tree become a porticus, Or arched 
arbour. a@1661 Hotypay Yuvenal 146 Vheir haths..were 
of a less extent then their porticus or arch’d walks. 1682 
Sir T. Browne Chr. Vor. 111. § 21 Sleep not in the Dogma’s 
of the Peripatus, Academy, or Porticus: be a moralist of 
the mount. 1685 H. More Paralip. Prophet. xxxii. 289 
Porticus’s likewise ran through the whole Ground-plot of 
the ‘Temple. F 

| Portiére (portygr). [Fr.:—ined.L. ortaria, 
prop. fem. sing. of adj. fortarius belonging to 
a door or gate; see PorTER sé.1] A curtain hung 
over a door or doorway, to prevent draught, to 
serve as a screen, or for ornament. 

1855 THackERayY Nevocovzes |xiii, What frightful Boucher 

and Lancret shepherds and shepherdesses leered over the 
portieres! 1881 Cornh. AJag. July 50 He drew aside the 
portiere that concealed the door. 
_ attrib. 1893 Sattus Madam Sapphira 83 There was a 
jostle of porticre rings. 1897 Dazly News 9 Nov. 6/5 A 
pair of portiére curtains, old appliquée embroidery on crim- 
son silk velvet ground. 

+ Portifolium, portyfolyom. O¢és. rare. 
Corruption of med.L. porlzforium, a Portas. 

1546 Bary 1st Exain. A. Askew 34h, Their popish porty- 
folyoms and maskynge hokes. 1350 — /mage Both Ch. 1. 
141 Though they neuer haue Beades, Latine Primers, porti- 
folyomes, nor other signes of hipocrisie. 

Porrtify, v. nonce-wd. [f. Port 56.7] To 
convert (claret) into port; in quot. fg. 

1861 THackERay ound. Papers xiv, 1 grant you .. that 
this claret is loaded, as it were; but your desire to fortify 
yourself is amiable, is pardonable, is perhaps honourable. 

Portigue,-ingue, var. PorTAGUE Oés., gold coin. 
Portinance, variant of PuRTENANCE (és. 
Portingale, -gall, etc., obs. ff. PorTUGAL. 
Portion (péexfan), sé. Forms: 4 porciun, 
4-6 -ion, -ioun (etc.); 4-5, 7 portioun, 7- ione, 
5- portion. [ME. porciun, portion, a. OF. por- 
ction, porlion (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. 

Porlid-nent share, part, proportion (whence also 
Prov., Sp. porcion, It. porzione, Pg. porgao).] 

I. 1. The part (of anything) allotted or belong- 
ing to one person; a share. Also fig. 

@ 1300 Cursor AM. 4746 (Cott.) He salde ilk man his por- 
cion [v.77 -ciun, -cloun]. ¢132§ Chron. Eng. 352 (Ritson) 

The kyng of Esex wes riche mon, He hade to ys portion 
Wylteschire, Darkschyre. 1382 Wycur Luke xv. 12 Fadir, 
3yue to ine the porcioun of suhstaunce, ethir catel, that hy- 
fallith to me. ¢1400 Vwaine & Gaw. 3585 Gif the yonger 
damysele The half, or els sum porciowne, That sho mai 
have to warisowne. 1535 COVERDALE 1 Esdras v. 8 Euery 
man sought his porcion agayne in Iewry. 1591 SHAKS. 
1 fen. VI,v. iii. 125, 1 vnworthy am To woe so faire a Dame 
to be his wife, And haue no portion in the choice my selfe. 
1696 Puittirs (ed. 5), Portion, a Lot, or Share of any 
thing that is to be parcell'd out or divided. 1772 ¥uuius 
Lett \xvili. (1820) 338 The study of the law requires hut a 
moderate portion of abilities. 1847 Mrs. A. Kerr tr. 
Kanke's Hist, Servia 25 We honourably performed his 
portion of the compact. 

b. A quantity or allowance of food allotted to, 
or enough for, one person. 

1484 Caxton ables of Poge ii, She dyd brynge to hym 
la poor ian] his porcion as she was custommed for to 
doo 1525 Lp. Berners Frotss. 11. cexxii. [ccxviii.] 691 
To close you vp in a castell, and there to be holden vnder 
subiection, and to lyue by porcion. 1611 Binre “sther ix. 
22 Daies of feasting and ioy, and of sending portions one to 
another. 1629 Wapswortu Pilger. iii, 16 Each man hath.. 
brought him... halfe a pound of heefe which they call their 
portion. ¢1880 WVerwspaper, The demand, in London alone, 
for soles [fish] of the size to make one ‘portion’. 

2. The part or share of an estate given or passing 
Ly law to an heir, or to be distributed to him in the 
settlement of the estate. Also fig. 
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1340 Hampote Psalter xv. 5 He is porcioun & mede of 
myn heritage. c1440 Yacob's Well 21 In defraude of here 
wyves & chylderyn, to lettyn hein fro be porcyoun pat 
longyth to hem, be ry3t. 1538 Starkey Lxgland 1, iv. 
113 Inheritarys to a grete porcyon of intaylyd land. 1590 
Srenser F, Q. u1. ii. 2 Full little weenest thou what sorrows 
are Left thee for porcion of thy livelyhed. 1642 FuLter 
Holy & Prof. St. v. xix. 437 On whom the earth as their 
common mother hestowed a grave for a childs portion. 
1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 11.21 Sir Joseph Jekyll decreed, 
that the plaintiffs were entitled to their original portions, as 
well as to the additional portions given hy the will. 1855 
Macautay AZst. Eng. xii. 111. 210On what security. .could 
any man invest his money or give a portion to his children, 
if he could not rely on positive laws and on the uninter- 
rupted possession of many years? : ‘ 

3. Dowry; a marriage portion. Also fortion- 
money. (In quot. 1511 = Dower 1.) 

rsrz Fasyan IV¥7/t in Chron, (1811) Pref. 7 Also 1 will 
that my chalice, wt my ij crewetts and pax of siluer,.. 
whiche before daies I gave to my wif, remayn styll to her, in 
augmentyng of hir porcion, 160z WarRNER A/b. Eng. 1x. 
xlvii. 221 Who loues not for the Person hut the Portion 
loues no whit. 16z5 Boswext in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser.1. 11. 
195 Her portion money..is already paying here. 1647 N. 
Bacon Desc. Govt. Eng. 1. xii. (1739) 64 This custom..[was] 
from the Latins, who used to give Dower with the man, 
and receive Portion with the woman. 1726 Swirt Gulliver 
1,1, I married Mrs. Mary Burton..with whom I received 
four hundred pounds for a portion. 1861 M. Pattison Ess. 
(1889) I. 35 Edward, on his side, is to give the moderate 
portion of ro,coo marks with his daughter. 

4, That which is allotted to a person by provi- 
dence; lot, destiny, fate. t+ Zo day one’s portion 
with, to cast in one’s lot with (Lot sé. 1e). 

a 1325 Prose Psalter x\ix. [l.] 19 Pou..laid by porcioun 
wypb spouse-hreches. c1400 Afol. Lolt. 51 If ani presume 

3en pis, know he him to haue porcoun wib Giezi. 1535 
CoverDALe Job xx. 29 This is the porcion that y’ wicked 
shal haue of God, and the heretage that he maye loke for 
of the Lorde. — £cclus. xxv.19 Y€ porcion of the vugodly 
shal fall vpon her. 1667 Mitton P, Z.1. 70 Eternal Justice 
«here their Prison ordain’d In utter darkness, and their 
portion set. 1709 STEELE Zatier No. 54 Px When Lahour 
was pronounced to be the Portion of Man. 1851 NeaLe 
f/yinu, Brief life is here our portion. 

II. 5. A part of any whole: = Part sé. 1. 
1340 Hampore Pr. Coasc. 8118-20 A day here may bea 
orcyon Of ane hundreth yhere, als men may se, Alle-if 

Fat porcyon fulle lytylle he. 1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 
1. 99 Pe norp est portioun of Abi hatte Saba. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. ccxvii. 204, xxx thousand pounde of syluer 
to be payed within iii yere..euery yere x thousand pound 
hy euyn porcyons. 1633 Sc. Acts Chas. / (1817) V. 103/1 
That. .portioun of the lordshipe of Dumbar boundit meithit 
and merchit as eftir-followes. 1715 tr. Gregory's Astron. 
(1726) I. 416 Such a Portion of the Ecliptic, as the Sun 
describes in the mean while hy its Annual Motion towards 
the East. 1831 Macautay Ess., ¥. Hampden (1887) 205 
Almost every part of this virtuous and blameless life..is a 
precious and splendid portion of our national history. 1860 
TynpDact Glac, 1. vii. 48 A portion of the pressure was 
transmitted laterally. 

G. A part of the whole existing stock (of any- 
thing); a (limited) quantity or amount; some. 

13.. Coer de L. 5413 ‘The Sarezynes .. cryede, trewes !.. 
To the false Kyng off Fraunse; And he hem grauntyd.. 
For a porcioun off golde. ¢ 1386 CHaucer Shipenan's T. 
56 Toward the toun of Brugges for to fare To byen there a 
porcion of ware. 1426 in Surtces AZisc. (1888) 6 He hoght 
of John Lyllyng a porcion of alom. 1§26 [ilgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 12h, But grace, ye the leest porcyon of 
grace,..issufficyent. 1817 Jas. Mitt Szzt. /ndia U1. v1.1.8 
Nujeef Khan, whose talents had..given aportion of stability 
tothe imperial throne. 1838 T. THomson Chem. Org. Bodies 
965 lt would not be surprising if a portion of water, so far 
from being decomposed, were actually formed hy the union 
of its constituents previously existing in the grain. 

+ '7. The action of dividing; division, partition, 
distribution. Ods. vare. 

c14so Life St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4796 And parted in to 
twa knyghts hande, Be euen porcioune. 1494 FABYAN 
Chron. v1. cxlix. 136 After y® which porcion, Charlmayne, 
herynge of the dyuycion & stryfe among the Almayns..sped 
hym thyther. 1635 Swan Spec. A/. (1670) 174 That propor- 
tion is quite taken away which God the Creator hath 
ohserved in all other things: making them all in number, 
weight and measure, in an excellent portion and harmony. 

Portion (poe3fan),v. [ad. obs. F. portionner, 
porctonner (1339 in Godef.) to apportion, divide 
into shares (= med.L. fortidndre, 1374 in Du 
Cange), f. F. portion Portion ; see APPORTION. ] 

1. ¢vans. To divide into portions or shares; to 
assign or distribute in shares, to share owf; = 
APPORTION Z. 2. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chroz. (1810) 51 Pe harons portiond be 
lond even bam bituene. 1725 Pore Odyss. vin. 514 Now 
each partakes the feast, the wine prepares, Portions the 
food, and each his portion shares. @1763 SHENSTONE 
A Vision Wks. 1765 I1. 87 The journey seemed to be por- 
tioned into four distinct stages. 1859 JerHson Sritlany 
xvi. 254 The petty chiefs among whom the country was 
portioned out. 1887 Bowen xeid v. 362 After the races 
are ended, the prizes portioned as due. 

b. To allot or assign to any one as his portion 

or share; = APPORTION v. I. 

1871 Browninc Balaustion 2326 No: it was praise, 1 por- 
tioned thee, Of being good true husband to thy wife ! 1904 
Lp. Burcuc.ere Virg. Georg. 1. 43 Not that the gods Have 
Portioned them some special gift [L. guia sit divinitus tllis 
Jageniune), or fate Bestowed a deeper sense of things to he. 

2. Togive a portion ordowryto; to dower, endow. 

1712 M, Henry Comznun. w. God (1822) 365 The Psalmist 
having given preference to God's favour,..and portioned 
himself in that, here expresseth his great complacency in 


PORTIONER. 


the choice he had made. 1838 Afurray'’s Ilaudbk. 
NV. Gerut. 449 Louis of Arnstein, having no son, married and 
portioned off his seven daughters, dividing among thema 
part of his estates. 1855 M. ArNoLtp Bilder Dead 114 That 
one, long portion’d with his doom of death, Should change 
his lot, and fill another's life. 1865 Dickens Afué. Fr. in. 
iv, When I marry with tbeir consent they will portion me 
most handsomely. 

3. To mix in due proportion ; = APPORTION z. 3. 

1811 Self Jnstructory 514 Roinan oker.. when properly 
portioned with gum-water. 

Hence Portioned /7/. a., Po rtioning v6/. sb. 

1732 Pore Ep. Bathurst 267 Him portion’d maids, appren- 
ticd orphans blest. 1845S. Austin Ranke’s ist. Ref (11. 
521 Revenues. .consecrated to the portioning of noble young 
ladies in marriage. 1850 Brackie schylus 11. 22 We all 
uiust bear our portioned lot. 


+ Po'rtionable, z. Obs. vare. [f. Portion sd. 
+ -ABLE: cf. proportionable.| Proportional. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Boeth. 1. met. 1x. 68 (Camh. MS.) Thow 
byndest the elementus hy nowmbyres porcionables, pat the 
colde thinges mowen acorden with the hote thinges. 

Portional (poesfanal), a. rare. [ad. late L. 
portionalis partial; see Portion sé. and -aL.] 

1. Pertaining to or of the nature of a portion or 
part; partial. 

1382 WyciiF 1 Esdras viii. 31 These ben the prouostis, 
after ther kuntres, and porciounelis [v.7 porciounel, 1388 
porcine) princehodis [Vzdg. porcionales principatus] of 

ein, that with me steyeden vp fro Babiloine. 1662 Gun- 
ninG Lent Fast 30 Why apply we the 4th, and 6th day 
of the week to stations? (or meetings for prayer, portional. 
fasting, and Sacrament). a@1670 Hacket Cent. Serni. 
(1675) 247 Vhe Christians should punctually observe a pore 
tional abstinence, according to the time of forty days. 

2. Of the nature of a portion or dowry. 

1683 Evetyn A/em. 16 Mar., He [Sir J. Child] lately 
marrted his daughter to the eldest son of the Duke of Beau- 
fort,..with £50,000 portional present, and various expecta- 
tions. 

Hence Po'rtionally adv., by way ofa portion or 
part ; partly, in part. vare. 

1617 Coutins Def. Bp. Ely 1. i. 29 Peter receiued, and 
receiued for himselfe,.. hut wepex@s, not oAcxws, portionally 
and particularly, not wholly and entirely, 1865 Exiza 
Metevarp ¥. IVedgwood 1. 330 The ‘Brick House and 
Works’ stood on what now forms portionally the site of the 
Wedgwood Institute. 

Portionary. Ods. exc. Hist. [ad. med.L. 
portiénarius a canon’s deputy in a cathedral, re- 
ceiving half a prebend (¢ 1200 in Du Cange) (so 
OF. porcionaire 1442 in Godef.) : see Portion sd. 
and -ARY1,] = PoRTIONIST 2. 

1548 Aci 2 §& 3 Edw. V/, c. 13 § 3 That all and everie 
person..shall paye their tythes for thincrease of the saide 
cattell so goinge in the saide waste or common, to the 
parson vicar proprietorie porcyonarie owner or other their 
fermors, 1620 Brent tr. Sarpis Counc. Trent vin. (1676) 
734 That in Cathedral Churches, all the Canons and Por- 
tionaries shall be Priests, Deacons, or Suh-deacons. 1778 
Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s.v. Wolverhampton, In this parish 
K. Edgar founded a chapel of 8 portionaries, the chief of 
whom he made patron to them all. 

+ Po-rtionate, ¢. Obs. rave—°. [ad. med.L. 
portiondtus provided with a portion.] = Proror- 
TIONATE. Hence + Po'rtionately adv. Obs, 
vare—*, in equal shares, proportionately. 

1548 Upatt,etc. Erasm. Par. John 115 b, They sodeuided 
the resydue of his garmentes saue his coate..that euery 
manne liad hys parte porcionately. 

Portioner (poe1fana1). [f. Portion sd. or v. + 
-ER], 2, Cf. med.L. portzonarius.] 

I. 1. Scots Law. The proprietor of a small piece 
of land forming a portion of an original forty-merk 
land, which has been subdivided among co-heirs 
or otherwise broken up; a small laird. 

1552 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 130 Quhair happinis to 
he sindrie portioneris of landis within the Schyir, the 
Scheref sall adjown the samyn togidder, quhill he mak the 
fouretie inark land of auld extent. 1569 /did. 676 Alexan- 
der Chalmer portioner of Petty. 1674 in Wodrow H7s/. Suft 
Ch. Scot. (1721) 1. 367 Robert Schaw Portioner in Auchmouty 
[fined] in 49 Pounds. 1791 Statist. Acc. Scot. 1.9 There 
are sixteen greater, and a considerable number (ahout a 
hundred) of smaller proprietors, called here Portioners, from 
their having a small portion of Jand helonging to them. 
1833 Fraser's Mag. Oct. 396 My father belonged to that 
respectable class of landowners termed portioners. 

b. Heir- or heiress-portioner: One of two or 
more heirs female who succeed to equal portions 
of a heritage in default of heirs male ; or the son or 
other male representative of such a joint-heiress. 

1576 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 11. 571 Alisoun Dunbar 
ane of the airis portionaris of the lordschip of Loch and 
Kilconquhair. 165s in Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (1855) App. 
29/2 We Marion Boyd and Zacharias M°Callum aires por- 
tionairis to umquhill Mr. Zacharias Boyd. 1765 Act 5 
Geo. ITI, c. 26 Preamble, The eldest heir female always suc- 
ceeding without divisionand excluding heirs portioners, 1886 
Act 49 & 50 Vict. c. 29 § 19 The eldest of such heirs por- 
tioners shall succeed to the tenancy without division. 

+2. Eccl. = PorTiIonIst 2. Obs. 

1670 Biount Law Dict., Portioner (.. Portionarius),.. 
where a Parsonage is served by two or sometimes three 
Ministers alternately .. the Ministers are called Portioners, 
hecause they have hut their Portion or Proportion of the 
Tythes or Profits of the Living. 1848 Wiarton Law 
Lex., Portioner, a minister, who, together with others, serves 
a henefice, hecause he has only a portion of the tithes or 
profits of the living. 

3. Eng. Law. One of several persons among 

Pc 


PORTIONIST 


whom a settled fund is appointable; a sharer. 
Cf. PorTION 55. 2.) rare. 

1884 Sir E. E. Ravin Law Times Rep. L. 261/1 In none 
of the decisions or dicta has the prior right of tbe portioners 
to receive their portions out of the estate been questioned. 

4. techn. One of a number otf artificers who each 
contribute a certain part of the complete article. 

1879 Globe 11 Oct. 1/4 Each of the several contributors— 
technically called portioners. : . : 

IL. 5. One who divides (anything) into portions 
or shares. rarc—°. 

1775 in AsH; and in later dicts. 

Po-rtionist. [ad. med.L. fortionista (1499 
in Du Cange), f. fortion-em PorTION : see -18T.] 

1. A student in a college, receiving or entitled to 
a defined portion or allowance of food (whether as 
a boarder or as recipient of a benefaction). 

ta. At St. Andrews, A student who boarded 
with the principal of the college, and was entitled 
to his ‘commons’. Ods. 

1563-7 Bucuanan Reform. St, Andros Wks. (S.T.S.) 7 
The steuart to be payit be the principal off the profet of the 
portionistis. 

b. In reference to Merton College, Oxford: 
A rendering of the Latin term fortionista, applied 
to the class of poor scholars usually called post- 
masters, 

The official terms are, in Latin documents, Jortionista, in 
English, postmaster; portionist appears to be merely a 
17th ¢. literary rendering of the former by Wood, Hearne, 
and otheis after them. 

a167z2 Woop Life: Aug. an. 1635 (O. H.S.) I. 45 The 
old stone-house, wherein his son A. Wood was borne (called 
antiently Portionists or Postmasters hall). /ééé. 52 The 
second brother of A. Wood, named Edward, became one of 
the portionists or postmasters of Merton Coll. [in 1642]. 
1710 Hearne Collect. (O. H. S.) IIT. 54 He..was enter’d at 
1s Years of Age, as one of the Portionists or Post-Masters 
of Merton Coll, 1826 Soutury in Q. Rev. XXXIV. 343 
Parkhurst (afterwards Bishop of Norwich) whose portionist 
and pupil he was at Merton College. 1895 Rasupate 
Universities 11. 488 The body of Portionists now corrupted 
to Postmasters) was engrafted..about the year 1320, 

2. Eccl. One of two or more incumbents who 
share the duties and revenues of a benefice. 

1743 Act 16 Geo. //, c. 28 § 35 All..Easter offerings, and 
other dues..that have been usually paid to the said rector 
or vicar, or portionists of the parish church of Stepney. 
1794 W. Comsr Srydell’s Thames 1. 59 Its parochial tithes 
are divided between three portionists, who are all pre- 
sented by the church of Exeter. 1888 Dict. Val. Bioy. 
XIII. 247/2 He was also canon resident and portionist at 
Hereford. 

Porrtionize,v. rare—'. [f. PorTION 5d. + -IZE.] 
trans. To express or describe only in part. 

1594 Zepheria ii, 14 Then though my pencil glance here 
on thine eyes; Sweet! think thy Fair it doth but por- 
tionise | 

Portionless (p6-1fonlés), 2. [f. Portion sd. 
+ -LESS.] Without a portion; dowerless, 

1782 Miss Burney Cecilfa vu. ii, Were this excellent 
young creature portionles., I would not hesitate in giving 
miy consent. 1859 Tiackeray Virgin. iv, Harry, Harry! 
I wish I had put by the money for thee, my poor portion- 
less child. 1863 Miss Brappon Eleanor's Vict. ii, Vhe 
daughters found themselves left portionless, 

+ Portitor. Oés. rare. [a. med.L. fortitor, 
irreg. f. porta door, gate.] A door-keeper, a janitor. 

1480 Wardr. Ace. Edw, lV (1830)128 To the portitourat 
itijd. by the day. /éfd. 170 Thomas Stanes Portitour of 
the same grete Warderobe. 

Portiture, obs. form of PorTRAITURE. 

+ Portiuncle, 5c. Os. In 5 porciunkle. 
fa. F. portioncule, +-uncule, ad. L. portiuncula, 
dim. of fortion-em PoRTION: see -UNCLE.] A 
small portion (of land); a pendicle. 

1470 Burgh Recs. Prestwick 7 May (Maitl. Cl.) 2 Efftir 
be lyntht of be said porciunkle of lande. /éfd. 4 A porci- 
unkle of commoun land, paiand jerli at sanct Nicholas dai 
ij4 to sainct Nicholas lycht in be said kirk. 

Portland! (p6estlénd). A peninsula or ‘island’ 
on the coast of Dorsctshire; a¢frté. in names of 
natural and artificial products of Portland Island, 
or of objects connected with it; as Portland 
arrowroot, Portland beds: see quots.; Portland 
eement, a cement resembling P. soe in colour: 
see CEMENT 56. 1 note; also attrth., as P. cement 
maker, mill, etc.; Portland oolite, a limcstone 
of the Upper Oolite formation, especially developed 
in the Isle of Portland; Portland powder : sce 
quot. 1858; Portland sago = 7. arrowroot; also 
called Portland /sland sago; Portland sand, 
Portland screw : see quots.; Portland spurge, 
Euphorbia Portlandica; Portland stone, a valu- 
able building stone quarried in the Isle of Portland. 

1854-67 C. A. Harris Dict. Aled. Terminot, Portland 
Sago, “Portland arrow-root, a fecula prepared from Arum 
maculatum in the Isle of Portland. 1866 7reas. Bot. 97/t 
From the tubers of this plant (4 2-9 mraculatni)..a starch 
called Portland Arrowroot was formerly.. prepared. 1849 
Craic, “Portland beds, or Portland limestone, a series of 
calcareous strata belonging to the upper part of the Oolite 
formation, found chiefly..in the Isle of Portland. 1824 
Specif. F. Aspdin's Patent No. 5022 An improvement in 

.. artificial stone .. which I call *Portland cement. 1858 
Simmonps Dict. Trade, Portland-cement Maker, a manu- 
facturer of cement for builders. 1885 7tmes, Engineering 
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Suppl. 12 Apr. 60/1 ‘ Portland’ cement..was patented in ! this worlde vseth to haue in high regarde. 1580 BLUNDEVIL 


1824 by Joseph Aspdin, a bricklayer, of Leeds, who fancied 
that it bore some resemblance to the ooliiic limestone of 
Portland Island. 1900 West. Gaz. 17 July 6/3 The neigh- 
bourhood of these two rivers [Thanies and Medway], from 
being the cradle of the Portland Cement industry, has now 
become the chief seat of the manufacture. 1833 J. PHittirs 
Geol. in Encyel. Metrop. (1845) V1. 533 Names of Strata 
on Mr. Smith’s Map and Sections [1815] .. 9 Portland rock. 
.. Present Names [1833]..*Portland oolite. 1801 J/ed. 
Frnl. V. 417 A Printed paper .. recommending a revival 
of the old remedy for the Gout, known hy the name of 
the *Portland Powder. From [this] we should be led to 
believe that this remedy was purchased and dispersed by 
the present Duke of Portland; whereas, it was by his father, 
many years ago. 1858 Marne £-rfos. Lex. Portland Pow- 
der, a name of a formerly celebrated gout remedy, consist- 
ing of equal parts of birthwort, gentian, germander tops 
and leaves, ground pine and lesser centaury, dried, pow- 
dered, and sifted. 1849 Craic,” Portland sazgo, 1859 Pace 
Hanitbh, Geot. Terms, Portland Stone and * Portland 
Sand, a well-known group of the upper oolite...It consists 
of shelly freestones of variable texture underlaid by thick 
beds of sand. 1885 Lyett Elem, Geol. (ed. 4) 294 The cast 
of a spiral univalve called by the quarrymen the ‘ * Portland 
Screw'..is common, 1861 Miss Pratt Flower. Pl. V. 11 
Order Euphorbiacez... Euphorbia Portlandica (* Portland 
Spurge). a1720 SHerrtetp ‘Dk. Buckhm.) + &s. (1729) II. 
258 Each step of one entire *Portland-stone, 1851 Borrow 
Lavengroxciv, Lunatic-looking erections, in what thesimple- 
tons call the modern Gothic taste, of Portland-stone. _ 
Hence Portla‘ndian 2. Geo/., the specific designa- 
tion of a subdivision of the Upper Oolite, developed 


in the Isle of Portland. 

1885 Geikte Sexrt-bh. Geol. (ed. 2) 798 The Upper or 
Portland Oolites. .are divisible into three groups: &} Kim- 
meridgian, at the base; 2) Portlandian...This group, rest- 
ing directly on the Kimmeridge clay, consists of two 
divisions, the Portland Sand and Portland Stone, /érd. 
799 Among Portlandian fossils a single species of coral 
(/sastrza oblonga) occurs. 

Portland 2: sce next. 

Po'rt-last. Nau‘. ?0ts. Also 7 portlasss, 
-lesse, 8-9 (erron.) portland. [Original form and 
derivation obscure: cf. PortLor.] Of uncertain 
meaning : explained, from 1704, as the gunwale of 
aship. Chiefly in phrase (down) a portlast: said 
of a yard. 

1633 T. James Joy. 11 The Portlesse of the Fore-Castell 
was in tbe water. /4¢d. 113 Vhe Portlasse. 1699 Dampirr 
Voy. WV ut. 64 Our Maineyard and Fore-yard were lowered 
down a Port last, as we call it, that is down pretty nigh the 
Deck. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Yechn. 1, Vort-dast, the same 
as the Gun-wale of a Ship; therefore they say a Vard is 
down a Port-last, when it lies down on the Deck. 1726 
Surivocke Voy. round World 3 By 11 of the clock we were 
under bare poles, with our yards a portland. 1769 Fatconrr 
Dict. Marine (1789), // utter, to lower the lower yards down 
a port-last, 1815 Sporting Mag. XLVI. 164 A ship lying 
to, with her yards a portland. 1867 Smytu Sadlor's Word- 
bk. Port-last, or Portoise, synonymous with gunzwale, 

+Portledge. Naut. Amer. Obs. Forms: 7 
portlige, porledge, 7-8 portledge, -lidge, 8 
-lege, -ledg, -lage. [Corruption of PortacE 5.1 
in sense 4, pcrh. through confusion with the some- 
times synonymous prizilege.] = PorTAGE 54.1 4; 
usually attrib., as portledge bill, money. 

1636 Doc. /Tist. St. Marne U1. 95, 1 think we shall make 
little lesse then £11 share for the last yeares worke, which 
was £6 portledzge, and £1 3s. 3d. for the fish delivered 
Mr, Winter, and £3 you promised me for my Charge in 
Lringinge ouer the shippe. 1639 /éid. 185 Eduard Trebie 
..Creditor for his } share for his portledge monye 250. 
Ibid. 190 Markes Gaude.. Creditor .. for his porledge Money 
2 Moneths. 1679 ec. Crt. Assistants, Mass. (1901) II. 
131 For Refusing to pay. .his wages after the Rate of three 
pounds tenn shillings per moneth as by the Portlidge bill 
may Appeare. 1775 J/ass. Archives CCVI. 94 To amount 
of Mens wages as per Portledg [ill 56. 17. ns 

Portless, a. [f. Port sd.1 + -LEss.] Without 
a port. 

1807 J. Bartow Columd, x. 199 Her plains, long portless, 
now no more complain Of useless rills and fountains nursed 
in vain. 

Portlet (poostlét). [f. Port 54.1 + -LeT.] A 
smal] or tiny port; a creek. 

1587 Ilarrison Lxgland t. xii. in //otinshed 1. 60/2 Being 
past these portlets {mouths of the Erme and Yealm}then next 
of all we come to Plimmouth hauen. 1603 Owen Pen:broke- 
shire (1892) 99 Where it maketh a portlett for smale shipp- 
inge. 1775 R. Cuanpuer Trav, Asia Af, (1825) 1. 178 The 
artificial islands and portlets which he made by the seaside, 
are all now equally invisible. 1888 W. Denton Lug. in 
15¢% C. 89 Attacks on the ports and portlets along the south 
coast of England. 

t+ Portlike, a. Obs. rare. [f. Port sd.4 + -LIKE.] 
= PoRTLY. 

1603 Frorio Montaigue (1632) Pref. Poem, When first this 
portlike Frontispeece was wrought. 1748 Drayton's IWks., 
Poly-olb, v. 262/2 Where once the portlike (edd. 1612, 1622 
portly] oak and large-limb’d poplar stood. 

Porrtlily, adv. rare—°. [[f. as next + -Ly2.] 
In a portly manner. 

1727 Baitey vol. II, Portlily, statelily, gracefully. 

Portliness (po-stlinés). [f. Portiy a. + 
-NESS.] The quality or condition of being portly. 
a. Statelincss, dignity of bearing, appearance, and 
manner. b. Fullness of body, bulkiness, corpulence. 

1530 Patscr. 257/1 Portlynesse, magnificence. 1548 
Upatt Zrasm. Par. Luke i. 8b, A tendre young virgin, 
not set furth to the worlde..by famousnesse of name, not 
with portlynesse of life, ne with the other thynges whiche 


Horsemanship 4b, His portlinesse in his gate. 1658 Row- 
LAND Mou/fet's Theat. /ns. 892 As he doth excell all the 
rest in portliness and feature of body. 

+ Portlof. Naut. Obs. [a. ¥. porte-lof, f. porte-, 
Porte- + /of Lurr.] ? = Bumxkin, 

1397 Foreign Acc. No, 31G (P. R. O.), In ij tabulis 
grossis de ferre emptis et expensis super le portloves dicte 
navis iij s. ilij d. 

Portly (péeu1tli), 2. (adv.) Also 6 portely. 
[f. Port 54.4 + -ry 1, 2.] 

Characterized by stateliness or dignity of bear- 
ing, appearance, and manncr; stately, dignified, 
handsome, majestic; imposing. 

@ 1529 SKELTON Sf. Parrot 453 So myche portlye pride, with 

ursys penyles. 1536 Calisto & Melibea in Hazl. Dodsley 

.61 Her resplendent virtue, her portly courage. @1553 
Upatt Royster D. wu. ili. (Arb.) 47 Ye must hane a portely 
bragge after your estate. 1586 Martowe 1s¢ Pt. Tamburl. 
1, ii. 186 To be my queen and portly emperess, 1602 
Warner Alb, Eng. x. lix. (1612) 257 So gracious, portly, 
fresh and faire... had Nature her compact. 1687 DrypEn 
Hind & P.w, 1141 A portly prince, and goodly to the sight. 
1706 Puituips, Portly, that bears a good Port or Meen, 
stately, comely. 1882 Serjt. Battantine Axfer. i. 7 He 
was a man of portly presence, a good scholar, I believe, and 
much respected. 

b. Now usually connoting ‘Large and bulky 


in person; stout, corpulent’. 

{Cf 1596 Suaks. 1 fen. /V, u. iv. 464 A goodly portly 
man yfaith, and acorpulent.] 1598 Suaxs. Afervy H’. 1. ill. 
69 Sometimes the heame of her view guilded my foote: 
sometimes my portly belly. 1727 Baitey vol. II, Portdy, 
bulky, majestical. 1755 Jounson, ortly..2. Bulky,swelling. 
1832 Lytton Eugene A, iu. vii, Whatever might have been 
the maladies entailed upon the portly frame of Mr. Court- 
land..,a want of appetite was not amongthenumber. 1855 
Macautay Hist. Eng. xiv. IIL. 403 He dwindled in a few 
weeks from a portly and even corpulent man to a skeleton. 
1871 Punch 23 Sept. 127/2 He's got so round and portly. 

c. Of things: Stately, magnificent, grand, fine; 
in quot. a 1845 with pun, and allusion to b. 

1548 Upatt Erasm. Par, Luke xix.148 Jesus..viewyng and 
beholdyng the same citie [Jerusalem] portely and gorgeous 
of buildynges. 1577 Hanmer Ac. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 437 
‘The portly gates of the pallace. 1639 Massincer Unxat. 
Combat ui. 1, Portly and curious viands are prepared. 1656 
Heyuin Swe, France 91 Adorned with portly and antick 
imagery. 1812 L. Huntin E-raminer 7 Dec. 771/1 Comely 
sentences and portly veracities. a1845 Hoop /xrtles vi, 
With sherry, brown or golden, Or port, so olden, Bereft of 
body ‘tis no longer portly. 

+ B. as adv. Inastately or dignified manner. Oés. 

1607 Mippieton Vour Five Gallants w. viii. 250 One so 
fortunate..Shall bear himself more portly, live regarded, 


Keep honse. 
Portman. Now /ocal. [f. Port 54.1, 2+ Man 


$6.1 Cf. MDa. forter townsman, burgher.] 

1. In OE. use, a citizen of a town, a burgess or 
burgher; sfec. (after the Conquest) = cafttal or 
head portman, one of a select number of citizens, 
chosen to administer the affairs of a borough. 

cro0o Eirric Saints’ Lives xxxiii, 749 Se port-gerefa 
and pa yldostan port-men. 10.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
333/11 Cin/s, ceastergewara, odde portman. c1r2az VU. E. 
Chron. an, 1068 (Laud MS.) Eadgar zdeling com pa.. to 
Eofer wic & pa port men {Cotton A/S. burh menn} wip hine 
gridedon. [1200 Charter (Ipswich) in Gross Gild Alcrch. 
(1890) II. 118 Quum cito predicti xii. Capitales Portmenni 
fuerant iurati. 1254 Charter (Reading) ibid. 202 Quod 
predicti burgenses habeant gildhallam suam..in villa de 
trading’. .cum prato quod uocatur portmanehroc.] 1346 Litt. 
Red &k, Bristol (1900) 11. 26 Est ordinee qe nul portman 
del dit mestier soit receu en portmanrie por vendre ne 
achater des estraunges nul manere nouel drap. (AZod. 
transl. It is ordained that no portman of the said craft be 
received in the portmanry to sell to or buy any kind of new 
cloth from strangers.) 1527 in Fiddes [Volsey 11. (1726) 103, 
24 gentilmen of the countrey, besides the bayliffs, portemen 
of the towne. 1681 Lond. Gaz. No. 1633/3 The Bayliffs, 
Portmen, and Common-Council of Your Town and Burrough 
of Ipswich. 1704 /did. No. 4076/3 ‘The Mayor, Recorder, 
Portmen, Chief Burgesses, and Freemen, of the Corpora. 
tion of Orford in the County of Suffolk. 1880 Ref. Commnut'ss. 
Sfunic. Corpor. 1. 88 ‘The Corporation [of Orford] consists, 
as heretofore, of a mayor, eight portmen, and twelve capital 
burgesses. /érd., One of the portmen is coroner. 1890 
Gross Gild Merch. 1. v.62 The twelve portmen (i.e. the 
two bailiffs, four coroners, and six others) were elected and 
sworn ‘to take charge of, and to govern’ the town [I pswich], 
to maintain its franchises, and to administer justice. 

. A citizen or inhabitant of the Cinque Ports, 
(In med.L, fortezszs.) 

1658 Pritiirs, Portwen, a name commonly given to the 
inhabitants of the Cinque Ports. 1875 Stusss Const. Hist. 
II. xv. 288 He (Edw. I] appointed William Leyburne cap- 
tain of all the portmen and mariners of the king's dominions 
(1294 3. pe Cotton //ist, Angirc. (Rolls) 234 Capitaneus 
omnium portensium et omnium aliorum marinariorum], 

+ Portman-mo te. 0s. exc. Hist. [f. prec. 
+ ME. tmote, Moor sd.: corresp. to an OE, *fort- 
manna zgemét, not found.) Zt, The assembly of the 
portmen; the borough-mote ; the court or common 
council of the portmen of a borough or town. 
a31189 Charter in Calr. Charter Rolls (1903) 1. 25 Sciatis 
me concessisse. .Sancto Salvatori de Beremundseia .. terras 
suas..quietas..a placitis et querelis et hustingis et port- 
manmot et tunscipmot. 1198 Chron. Yocel. de Brakelonda 
(Camden) 74 Et curia celerarii veniret ad portmanne-mot. 
1277 /ndent. Edinund Crouchback's Ordinances in 8th Rep. 
Hist. MSS. Comm, App. 1. 409/1 Les delays de la curt de 
portemannemot de Leycestre. 1706 PHitirs, Portmannt- 
mote, (in ancient Deeds) the Portmote or Port-men’s Court, 
held in any City, Town, or Community. 1881 8¢h Rep. 


PORTMANRY. 


Hist. MSS. Conim. App. 1. 409/1 The long-lost, Charter of 
Edmund (Crouchback) Earl of Leicester; reforming the laws 
and processes of the Leicester portmanenote, and confirming 
all the franchises of the burgh, not affected by the charter. 


+Portmanry. [f. as prec. +-RY: cf. ALDER- 
MANRY]. The position or rank of a portman. 

1346 [see PorRTMAN 1]. 

Portmanteau (poitmento), sb, Forms: see 
below. [ad. F. povtemanteau (1547 in Godef. 
Compl.) an officer who carries a prince’s mantle, 
a valise, a clothes-rack, f. Porre- + manteau (OF, 
mantel) MANTLE; see also MAN1TEAaU, Mantua, 
PocKMANTEAU.] 

1. A case or bag for carrying clothing and other 
necessaries when travelling; originally of a form 
suitable for carrying on horseback ; now applied 
to an oblong stiff leather case, which opens like 
a book, with hinges in the middle of the back. 

a. 6 portmanteo, -mantieu, -manteaw(e, 
porte-manteau, 7 portmantau, -to, -toe, -tue, 
-tu, -tew; also porte-; 6- portmanteau, J/. 


-eaus (9g also -eaux). 

1584 W. FLeerwoop in Wright Q. £liz. § her Times 
(1838) 1]. 243 One of Mr. Docwraye's sonnes.. was arrained 
for stealing of a portmanteo, with 842. in the same, taken 
out of an innein Bardey. 1585 Hicins Fusnzus’ Nomence. 
171/2 Ascopera, a bag; a wallet; a portmanteau. 1586 
J. Hooxer Hist. Jre¢. 11. 163/2_A note found in the port- 
mantieu of doctor Allen. 1598 Fi.orio, Balice, a cloke-bag, 
a male, a port-manteawe. 1611 CotGr., Ferricre,..a great 
case, or powch of leather (closed, as a Portemantue, with 
chaine, and locke). 1617 Moryson /¢7x. 1. 107 A souldier 
came out..and demaunded of euery man fiue baocci,.. 
though it were onely due from them, who had _ port- 
manteaues with locks. 1624 Heywoop Caféives u. i. in 
Bullen O. P27. 1V, A budget or portmantau which includes 
All the bawdes wealth. 1635 J. Haywaro tr. Siondi's 
Banish'd Virg. 124 Taking..from off his saddle-bow a 
portmanteau, and outof it some victuals. 1650 B. Déscolti- 
2ninium 25, | would wish the world to chaine up its breeches 
to its doublet as they doe Portmantu’s. 1652 Season. L xp. 
Netherl. 5 Besides what..they carryed home in their Port- 
mantos. 1689 D. Granvitte Left. (Surtees, No. 37) 76 
They search’d my portmantoe and plundered me of a bagg 
of mony. 175: Smotitetr Per. Pic. (1779) Il. xxxv. 8 
Their trunks and portmanteaus must be carried to the 
Custom-house. 1866 Geo. Euiot /. Holt i, Feeling in his 
pockets for the keys of his portmanteaus. 1879 Miss 
Bravpon Vixen HI. 265 Violet's portmanteaux were packed. 

B. 6-8 (9 Sc. and north. dial.) portmantle, 7-8 
(9 Se. and arch.) portmantel, (9 portmantillo). 

1602 Portmantle [see b]. 1612 Vorth’s Plutarch 977 The 
flesh and the portmantle [ed. 1595 -mantew] it was wrapt in, 
165: Lanc. Jracts \Chetham Soc.) 310, 600 Arms and many 
Portmantels and good Booty. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 
1v. ii. 181 The spoiles of Cardenio’s Port-Mantle. 1702 
FarQuHar 7win-Rivals ui. ii, What makes you sit upon 
the portmantle, Teague? 1821 Scott Aenzlw. viii, The 
small portmantle which contained his necessaries. 1883 
E,. Pennett-Ecmuirst Cream Leicestersh. 189 The port- 
mantillos that in these days. . fill up the small of each belted 
second horseman’s back. 1888 77zmes (weekly ed.) 2 Nov. 
21/2 A saddle-horse, which also carried the Judge's port- 
mantle. 

y. 7-5 port-mantua, portmantua. 

1601-2 Archpriest Controv. (Camden) I]. 41 They sent 
theyr portmantuas to St. Paules monastery. 1765 H.'Timper- 
LAKE Aen. g One of them..actually fell, letting my port- 
mantua into the water. 

6. 7 port-mantick, -manque, portmante, 7-9 
-manty. 

@ 1613 Port-manque [see b]. @ 1670 Hacker 464. Williams 
1, (1692) 160 Till the Messenger with the Port-mantick came 
from Rome. 1680 in 12th Rep. Hist. MSS. Commu. App. 
vil. 394 Paid for a new large portmante 16s. 1686 Lov. 
Gaz. No. 2100/4 [They] had with them a Leathern Port- 
manty. 1897 C. M.Camppetr Deilie Jock 259 We..got 
oor portmantys and booked to Worcester, 

€. 7 portmantuan, -ium, -eam, -en. 

a 1632 T. Tavior God's Judge. u. v. (1642) 73 Feeling 
what weight the portinantuan had. 1682 Providence Rec. 
(1894) VI. 80 In ye out Celler, i Portmantium..In ye Port- 
manteam, 3 Cases of leather. 1698 [R. FErGuson] View 
Fecles. Pref., He..is degraded to come behind with the 
Portmanten. 

b. fig. (See also 4b.) 

1602 Narcissus (1893) 283 O thou whose breast..is.. 
prudences portmantle. a@ 1613 Oversury A Wife (1638) 
263 That the soules of Women and Lovers, are wrapt in the 
port-manque of their senses. 1641 R. Brooxe Eng. Efésc. 
1. iv. a1 As sure to finde the Spirit in a Conge deslire, as 
others not long since, in the ‘ridentine Port-mantile. 1g00 
Westm. Gaz. 28 Apr. 3/1 The demand for the franchise was 
..a kind of portmanteau into which all our grievances 
could be stuffed and dispatched to Pretoria. 

12. An officer of the king of France: ‘The 
Kings Cloake-bag-bearer’ (Cotgr.) [Fr. ]. 

1597 G. Givin Let. 12 Feb. in MV. §& Q. oth Ser. IV. 537/1 
Here is arrived froin the King of France a porte-manteau, 
who brought the ratification under the great seal of the 
agreements and treaty. 

| 3. A clothes-rack, an arrangement of pegs to 
hang clothes on. [Ir.] 

1727-41 Cuambers Cycl., Port-mantean, a piece of joiners 
work, fastened to the wall, in a wardrobe, armory, &c., 
proper for the hanging on of cloaks, hats, &c. 1847 C. 

BRONTE J. Lyre xxv, Not to me appertained that suit of 
wedding raiment:..the vapoury veil pendent from the 
usurped portmanteau. Jdid., It took the light, held it 
aloft, and surveyed the garments pendent from the port- 
manteau. 

4. attrib, and Comb., as portmanteau robbery, 
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thief; portmantean gelding, horse (a baggage 
horse) ; fortmanteau-maker, + -trunk; portman- 
teau saddle: see quot. 1688. 

1681 Lond. Gaz. No. 1583/4 A coloured leather Port- 
mantle Saddle, Blew fring inthe seat. 1683 Verulam MSS. 
(Hist. MSS. Comm. 1906) 210 For a portmantue trunk, 
o. 11.0. 1688 R. Horme Armoury i. 345/1 A Portmantle 
Saddle hath a Cantle behind the seat to keep the Port- 
mantle. .off the Riders back. 1694 Lond. Gaz. No. 2996/4 
A bright bay Portmantua-Gelding, about 81. price. 1772 
Nucent tr. Hist. Fr. Gerund 1. 438 Mounted on a raw- 
boned,..hollow-eyed, pyballed portmanteau-horse. 1899 
Daily News 19 June 6 A portmanteau maker. 1g0c West. 
Gaz. 22 Aug. 5/3 A series of portmanteau robberies from 
the roofs of four-wheeled cabs. : } 

b. In the sense of ‘that into which things are 
packed together’; originally applied by ‘L. 
Carroll’ to a factitious word made up of the 
blended sounds of two distinct words and combining 
the meanings of both; hence used a/¢rvzd., and subseq. 
extended to things that are or suggest a combina- 
tion of two different things of the same kind. 

(x8792 ‘L. Carroti’ Through Locking-Gl. vi. 127 Well, 
‘slithy’ means ‘lithe and slimy ’... You see it’s like a port- 
manteau—there are two meanings packed upinto one word. 
Ibid, 129 ‘Mimsy’ is‘ flimsy and miserable’ (there’s another 
portmanteau for you).] 1882 Coruh. Mag. July 25 They 
admirably illustrate the portmanteau word ‘slithy * in the 
Jabberwocky poem. 1902 /Westm. Gaz. 10 June 2/2 As 
a fact Lord Rosebery was guilty of what we may call a 
‘portmanteau’ quotation, in that he combined into one 
what Lord Salisbury said about Ireland and South Africa. 
1905 /bid. 15 Aug. 4/2 It is a wise bird that will not foul its 
own nest, if this portmanteau proverb may be allowed. 

Portment (poextmént). rare. [a.F. portement 
a carrying, bearing, + behaviour, f. forter to carry.] 

+1. Bearing; portemen? of arms, bearing of arms, 
achievement in arms. Ods. rave—}. 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 81 It is not redde..that euer ony 
man .. bare hym so wel and dyd so grete portemente of 
armes. 

2. Deportment. sozce-use. 

1850 Brackie “2 schylus WW. 141 But be your portment 
such As breeds no shame to us. ; 

+ Portmote. Oés. exc. //tst. Forms: 3 
portimote, 4 portemot, (6 portemounte), 7 
portmoote, 6- portmote. [f. Port sé.1,2 + ME. 
zmote, Moor sb. = OE. type *fort-gemdl: cf. burh- 
gemt.| 

1. The court of a borough; a borough-mote. 
(Esp. used of cities and boroughs in the County 
Palatine of Chester.) 

[1267 Charter Hen. [1] in Rymer Federa (1816) 1. 471 
Prohibeo et precipio ne ullo modo respondeant, nisi illorum 
proprio portimoto. @ 1377 <1dingdon Rolls (Camden) 34 De 
portemot’, pede pulverizato, et assisa fracta.] 1574 Acts 
Privy Council (1894) VIII. 228 The same to be openly redde 
at the next Portemounte [at Chester] after the receipt here- 
of. 1601 Act 43 Eliz. c. 15 § 1 Any originall Writ or Writs 
of Covenant. .retornable before the Mayor of the saide Citie 
for the tyme beinge, in the Portmoote Courte to be holden 
within the saide Citie [of Chester] 1727-41 Cuamsers Cycl. 
s.v., Portmotes are also held in some inland towns, as at 
Knolst in Cheshire. 1765 Act 5 Geo. I/I, c. 26 Preamble, 
Courts Baron, Courts of Admiralty, Courts of Portmote, and 
Leets. 1890 Gross Gild Merch. 1.64 The general laws of 
the burghal community emanated from the burghmotes or 
assemblies (Court Leet, Burghmote, Portmote, &c.). 1g02 
(title) The Portmote or Court Leet Records of the Borough 
or Town and Royal Manor of Salford. 

2. The court of a (legal) sea-port town. 

(Perhaps orig. an error of the Law Dicts.) 

1598 Manwoop Lawes Forest xxiii. § 1 (1615) 217/2 Port- 
mote is euer in a Hauen towne, for it is the Court of the 
Port or Hauen. 1607 Cowett /xterpr., Portemote,.. 
signifieth a Court kept in hauen townes...It is sometime 
called the Portmoote Court, an. 43 Eliz. cap. 15 {cf. quot. 1601 
in x]. 1765 Brackstone Come. I. vii. 264 These legal 
ports were undoubtedly at first assigned by the crown; 
since to each of them « court of portmnote is incident, the 
jurisdiction of which inast flow from the royal authority. 

+ Portobello (por1tobe'lo). Ods. [The capture 
of Portobello in South America in 1739 prob. 
gave rise to the name of the game.] ?A kind of 
game resembling billiards. 

_ 1777 Howarp Prisons Eng. 26 Gaming in various forms 
is very frequent: cards, dice, skittles, Missisippi and Porto- 
bello tables, billiards, fives, tennis, &c. /did. 198 One can 
scarcely ever enter the walls [of the King’s Bench Prison] 
without seeing parties at skittles, missisippi, portobello, 


tennis, fives, &e. ; 

+ Portoir. Ods. rare. (a. F. portotr (16th c. 
in Godef.), le portoir des vignes, ‘the braunch that 
beares the grapes’.} A bearing branch (of a vine). 

1601 Hottanp Pliny xvi. xxi. 527 Braunches .. which 
were portoirs and bare grapes the yeare before. /ééd. xviii. 
xxxi. 605 The..greene braunches called the Portoirs. 


+ Po-rtoise. Naz/. Obs. (Origiu uncertain.] 
= Port-Last. 

1710 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 11. s.v., For a Ship to ridea 
Portoise, is to ride with her Yards a Portlast, or struck 
down on the Deck. 1794 Rigging & Seamanship Il. 255% 
Portoise, the same as Port-last. 1867 [see PoRT-LasT]. 

|| Portolano (poestela-no), portulan (poe3- 
tizlan). [It. portolano, f. porto Pont sb.1: cf. L, 
hortulanus, It. ortolano gardener, f. hortus garden ; 
thence ¥. fortulan.| A book of sailing directions, 
describing harbours, sea-coasts, etc., and illustrated 
with charts, 
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1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Portulan (French), a ship- 
master’s guide ; a book containing the situation and descrip- 
tion of sea-ports, etc., with instructions for navigation. 1878 
Nature XVII. 151/1 Among these old maps and portulans 
--are:—1. The Medicean Portulan (1351). 2. ‘he Catalan 
Atlas. 1892 i. Winsor Colwubus App. 530 About the 
beginning of the fourteenth century Italy and the western 
Mediterranean islands began to produce those atlases of sea- 
charts, which have come down to us under the nameof* porto- 
lanos’, 1894 = Cartier to Frontenac 7 It seems to be 
evident from a Portuguese portolano of 1504..that at this 
time they had not developed the entrances to this gulfnorth 
and west of Newfoundland. 


Porto-pyzemic (poe:1te,paijmik), a. Path. 
[f. porfo-, taken as comb. form of L. porta in vena 
forle.| Pertaining to pyzemia of the portal vein. 

1897 Adibut?’s Syst. Med. VV. 127 Porto-pyzmic liver 
abscess—Pylephlebitis. 

Portos, portoos, portous, obs. ff. Porras. 

Portour, Portoure, obs. ff. Porrer, PortuRE. 

+ Port-pain. Ods. Also 5-6 -payne, 7 -pane. 
(a. obs. F. *forte-paii, lit. carry-bread: see Porre- 
and Pain sé.4] A cloth in which to carry bread 
to the table without touching it with the hands. 

¢1460 J. Russert Bk, Nurture 262 To be port-payne 
forthe ye passe, & pere viij. loues ye leese. 1519 Homan 
Vlg. 164 Put tly loues in a portpayne. 1566 WiTHALS 
Dict. 44 A porte payne to beare bread fro the pantree to 
the table with, Uintheun: panarium, 1658 Puittirs, Port- 
pain (French), a kinde of Towel used at Court, wherein 
they carry their bread to serve for the Table. 

Portpen, obs. form of PoRcuPINE. 

Portrait (poeitrét), sé. Forms: a. 6 purtrait, 
-e, -trayt, -e,6-7 purtraict. 8. 6 portrayt, 6-7 
portrate, -traite, -tract, 6-8 portraict, 6— por- 
trait. y. 6 pourtreict, -tracte, 6-7 -traite, 
-trayt(e, -tract, 6-8 -traict, pourtrait. [a. F. 
portrail, OF. also fortret (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
obs. pourtrait, po(2)rtraict sb., from porirait pa. 
pple. of portrazre obs. to portray: cf. med.L. gro- 
tractus plan, image, portrait, f. pro¢vactuzs, pa. pple. 
of L. protrahére: see PorTRray.] 

1. A figure drawn, painted, or carved upon a 
surface to represent some object. a. A drawing, 
painting, or other delineation of any object; a 
picture, design (in general). Now rave or Ods. 

1570 BucHanan Chameleon Wks. (1892) 43 Mony that hes 
nowther sene y® said beist, nor na perfyte portraict of it. 
1589 PutrexHam Any. Poesie u. xi. (Arb.)110 By this noble 

ourtrayt..Is plainely exprest..The sounde Pillar. 1606 
Horne Sueton. 24 The full pourtraict and proportion of 
which horse, he dedicated..before the Temple of Venus 
Genitrix. 1610 — Camden's Brit. (1637) 97 The Britans 
Coines, the portracts whereof I have here shewed. ¢16z0 
Mary Mugd. 1271 Y° pourtract of this outward frame. 
1756-7 tr. Keysler’s Trav. (1760) Il. 279 The portrait of Eve 
is much admired by all connoisseurs. 1821 Craic Lect. 
Drawing vi. 333 The back-grounds of your portraits. 

b. spec. (now almost always) A representation 
or delineation of a person, esp. of the face, made 
from life, by drawing, painting, photography, en- 
graving, etc.; a likeness. 

1585 I. Wasuincton tr. Wicholay's Voy. 1. xiv. 97 The 
pourtractes and figures of the principallest amongst them. 
1596 SHaks. Merch. V. 11. ix. 54 What's here, the portrait 
of a blinking idiot. a@1649 Drumm. or Hawtn. Poems 12 
Draw thousand Pourtraits of her on your face. 1649 Sc. 
Acts Chas. IT (1819) V1. 363/1 Ordains His Royall Name, 
Portract and Seal to be used in the publick writings. 1710 
Steete Zatler No, 118 ?6, I would rather see you work 
upon History-Pieces, than on single Portraicts. 1858 LyTron 
What will he do.. vi, The gentleman who wanted to take 
your portrait. — 

+e. A solid image, statue, effigy. Ods. 

1585 T. WasHincton tr. Vicholay’s Voy. 1. xxix. 151 
Prometheus. .inuented the natural pourtractes with the fatte 
earth. 1600 Faireax Zasso xu. xciv, Her tombe was.. built of 
polisht stone, and thereon laid The liuely shape and pur- 
trait of the maid. 1638 Sir T. Hersert 7raw. (ed. 2) 144 
On one side the gate stands a..great Elephant, on the other 
a Rhinoceros}. .the portraicts are out of the shining Marble. 

2. abstr. The action or art of making a portrait 


(in quot. 1846 in spec. sense: see 1b); portraiture. 

1589 PuttenHaM Eng. Poesiein. i. (Arb.) 150 Th’excellent 
painter bestoweth the rich Orient coulours vpon his table of 
pourtraite, 1846 Ruskin Afod. Paint. 11. 11. 1. xiv. § 14 
‘That habit of the old and great painters of introducing 
portrait into all their highest works. , 

3. fig. Something that represents, typifies, or 
resembles something else; an image, representa- 
tion, type; likeness, similitude. (In quot. 1623 
absol. A striking or impressive sight, a scene.) 

1577 NoRTHBROOKE Dicing (1843) 39 Poetes terme sleepe 
an image, or pourtraite of death. 1590 Srenser /. Q. UL. 
xii. 23 Dreadfull pourtraicts of deformitee. ¢ 1614 Sir W. 
Mure Dido & ‘ineas 1.158 Then 30ung Ascanius.. His 
parents portrate perfectly presenting. 1623 T. Goap Dolef. 
Exnen-Song 16 lf any man could looke in at those gates,.. 
he would report such a pourtrait as was this spectacle. 
1866 Lippon Bampt. Lect. iv. (1875) 192 Jesus reveals a 
nioral portrait. : . ; 

b. A verbal picture or representation; a graphic 


or vivid description. ; 

1596 Bett Sarv. Popery Ded., The liuely purtraite of the 
foure monarchies. 1738 Warsurton Div. Legat. 1.126 An 
exact Pourtrait of natural Religion. 1837 CartyLe J/is¢. 
Ess., Mirabeau (1875) V. 242 Her portrait, by the seconding 
Marquis himself, is not very captivating. 

) 4, attrib. and Comd., as portrait-collector, -group, 
a 
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-head, -photographer, -photography, -sculpture, 
-sketch, -study, -work; portrail-like ad}. ; portrait- 
bust, a bust giving an exact (i.e. not idealized) 
likeness; portrait-gallery, a gallery containing a 
collection of portraits, or the collection itself (also 
fig.) portrait-lathe, a lathe adapted for turm- 
ing copies of busts or medallions; portrait-lens, 
a compound photographic lens adapted for taking 
portraits; portrait-painter, a painter of portraits; 
so portrait-painting ; portrait-ring, a ring with 
a miniature portrait set in it, portrait-statue (cf. 
portrait-bust), portrait-stone, a lasque or flat 


diamond tised to cover a miniature portrait. 

1887 Boston (Mass.) Yrud. 22 Sept. 4/1 Governor Ames 
has given the sculptor.,an order for a *portrait-bust. 1814 
W. H. IRevanp (477/-) Chalcographimania; or, the * Portrait- 
Collector and Printseller's Chronicle. 1841 Emerson Lecé, 
Times Misc. (1855) 215 Why not draw for these times a 
*portrait-gallery? 1905 J. Ferzaurice-Ketty Cervantes iu 
Eng. 4 Tofind place in Cervantes’s ricb portrait-gallery. 1899 
Mackaw Life Morris 1.277 A *portrait-head of the author. 
1884 Knicur Dict. Mech. Supp!., *Portrait Lathe, a lathe 
adapted to copying busts. 1905 HWestu. Gaz. 27 June 1/3 
He was oe a in the Paris Mint, and while tbere invented 
a portrait lathe by which medallion dies of any size might 
he engraved in steel. 1862 Catal, [uternat. Exhib, 11. 
xi. g A pair of quick-acting “portrait Lenses. 1789 T. 
Twinine Aristotle's Treat, Poetry (1812) 11. 373 With too 
close and ‘portrait-like delineation of general nature. 
1797 Tweppete Nem. xxvii, (1815) 155 Mad. Le Brun is 
most decidedly the best *portrait-painter in Europe. 1856 
Mrs. Cartyte Leéfé. If. 277, I have a friend, who has con- 
stituted herself a portrait-painter. 1791 Boswett Johnson 
18 Apr. an. 1775, He thought *portrail-painting an improper 
pea ee fora woman. 1840 Cartvee /feroes iii. (1872) 
g96 It is in what I called Portrait-painting,. .that Shakspeare 
Is great. 1875 tr. Voyed’s Chem. Light aviv. 150 * Portrait- 
photography inakes greater demands tban any other branch 
on the good taste of the photographer. 1898 Daily News 
8 Aug. 5/6 The above *portrait-pictures must inélude some 
5,000 faces, to say nothing of busts, half, quarter lengths, 
and full figures. 1877 W. Jones Finger-ring 496, I have 
mentioned several “portrait-rings of remarkable interest. 
1877 A. B. Eowarps Uf .Vile xxii. 709 *Portrait-stalues of 
private individuals, 1904 Datly Chron. 15 Apr. 3/4 A very 
excellent “portrait study, a tender and loving reminiscence 
of the high-spirited, .. noble-liearted woman. 

+ Portrait, zv. Ols. Forms: see Portrait sé. 
[Represented first in pa. pple. portraited (found 
earlier than Zortrazt sb.), being app. an extended 
form of the ME. (orig. French) pa. pple. portrait 
(see PorTray v.); this implied a vb. portrait, 
which appears after 1550.] 

1. ¢vans. To make a portrait, picture, or image 
of: = PorTray v1, (Also with forth, out.) 

a 1548 Hatt Chrox., [en. VILT 84 b, In it was the whole 
spere (= spliere] portrated. 1681 Savite Tacitus’ Hist. u. 
i, (1591) 54 She (Venus) is not elswhere purtraited so. 1596 
Spenser /. Q. wv. v. 12 To pourtraict beauties Quecue. 
1596 R, L{tncHe) Diedta (1877) 73 To.. portraite forth thy 
Angel-hued beautie.’ 1610 Guituim /Jeraddry ur xxiv. 243, 
Iam far from their opinion who damne it for superstition 


to portract that Glorious Virgin or ber Babe. 1 tr. 
Buchanan's De Fure Regni 32 The perfect_Image of the 
true Helena, pourtracted with her lively Colours. 1864 


Dx. Manxcuester Court & Soc. 1. xi. 216 To sit to a limner 
to be ‘ portraited’*, as tbe pbrase ran. 

2. fig. Torepresent or describe graphically, to set 
forth: = Portray v. 3b, 4. (Also with forth, out.) 

a 1581 N. Woops Conflict of Conse. t. i. A iij, I will there- 
fore in _breefe purtraict and paint him out. 1593 Bitson 
Govt. Christ's Ch. 25 Vhat Christ did portrait out for the 
regiment of his Church, 1611 Speen //tst. Gt. Brit. 1x. xv. 
§ 6 Our learned Knight Eliot setting his pen to portrait 
a perfect Gov'ernour. 1655 Futter Ch. /Zéist. 1. i. § 13 The 
Authour .. doth pourtraict and describe the Bounty and 
Church.-buildings of that King. 

3. ¢ransf. ‘Yo draw or make (a picture, figure, 
or image): = PorTRAY v. 1b. 

1ssz Hlutoer, Portraytynge of ymages in mettall or stone, 
sculplura. 1594 7. 13. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. u. 47 No 
image or picture, howe well soeuer it bee painted and pur- 
trayted, is to be compared with the forme and figure of 
mans bodie. 1635 J. Haywarp tr. Biond?’s Banish’ Virg. 
107, I caused to be pourtrayted on my shield the Impresa 
of the Swan, 1669 Sturmy d/artner’s Mag. vu. v. 9 To 
pourtraict this on a.. Plane, first draw the Horizontal Line. 

aie. (cl. 2): 

1576 Newton Lesutie's Comple.c. (1633) 52, 1 will pour- 
trait and set before youreyes,a patterne and image tbereof, 
first conceived in minde or imagination. 
Hawtu. Cyfress Grove Wks. (1711) 125 As those images 
were pourtraicted in my mind. 

Hence + Porrtraiting véZ. sé. 

1ssz [see 3} 1608 Winter //exapla Exod. 455 Such 
delineation and portraiting of Christ. 

Portrait [F. portrait], obs. pa. pple. of Por- 
TRAY v., q. V. 

Portraitist. [f. Portruit sd. + -1sT: so F. 
portratliste.| One whose occupation it is to take 
portraits (by painting or photography); es. a por- 
trait-painter. (Iu quot. 1899 applied to a sculptor.) 

1866 Slandard 12 Sept. 2/3 After the sitter has, by move- 
ment or contortion, baffled the portrailist. 1875 tr. Vogel's 
Chem, Light 149 Most persons conceive under the term 
photographer only a portraitist. 1881 7imes 5 Jan. 4/3 
Gainsborough we have seen as portraitist and as land- 
scapist. 1899 Daily News 24 July 7/3 Houdon was the 
great portraitist in marble of the eighteenth century. 


+ Portraitour. Ods. rare. [prob, AF. = OF. 


1613 Drum. oF | 
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*portraiteur, f. as next + -our: see -ouR: cf. OF. 
portraitierre (a 1200 in Godef.).] = PoRTRAYER. 
¢ 1386, ¢ 1425 [see PorTRAvER]. 

Portraiture (p6extretitiz). Forms: a. 4-5 
purtreyture, -treiture, 5 -treture, -trayture, 
-tretur, -tatur, 5-6 -trat(o)ure, 6-7 -traiture. 8. 
4-5portreiture,-treyt‘o)ure; S¢.-tratore,-owre, 
4-6 -treture, 5-6 Sc. -tratour(e;. 5-7 -trature, 
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-trayture, 6-7 -tracture, Sc. -traitour, (6 -tura- | 


ture, -terature, -tature, -titure, Sc. protatour), 
6-7 portracture, Sc, -traitour, 7-8 -traicture, 
5- portraiture. y. 5 pourtreture, 5-7 -trature, 
5-8 -traiture, 6-8 -traicture, 7-tracture. [ME. 
a. OF. pur-, potr-, portraiture (12-13th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), f. powrtrait pa. pple. and sb., Por- 
TRAIT + -URE.] 

1. The action or art of portraying ; representation 
ofan object by painting, drawing, etc. ; delineation. 
Also in concrete or collective sense ; esp. in phr. 
tn portraiture = portrayed, delineated. 

¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xi. (Symon & Judas) 68 A paynteore, 
Pat rycht sle wes in portratore. ¢1384 Cuaucer //, Fame 
1, 131 In portreytoure I sawgh anoon ryght hir figure 
Naked fletynge in a see. ¢1386 — Kuté.’s T. 1110 The 
portreiture (v.77. purtreyture, pourtrature, purtratofre, 
etc.] that was vp on the wal. 1390 Gower Couf, II. 83 
Zeuzis fond ferst the pourtreture. 1461 Liber Pluscardensis 
xt. vill, With plesand propirnes of portratoure. 1546 
Lancitey Pot. Verg. De [uvent. ww. xvi. 62 Porturature 
Gykes a Lidiun as Plinie thinketh did first inuent & deuyse 
it in Egipte. a@1568 AscHam Sehole:n. (Arb.) 137 As in 
portracture and paintyng. 1711 Steere S/ect. No. 4 7 
The Portraitures of insignificant People by ordinary Painters. 
1718 Free-thinker No. 63. 56 How lovely sacred Pour- 
traiture appears! 1846 Ruskin Jod. Paint. U1. in... xiv, 
§ 14 We find the custom of portraiture constant with them. 
1874 Edin, Kev. July 172 Portraiture rose to its highest 
exceilence as the nobler characteristics of sculpture faded. 

2. concr. <A figure or delineation of a person or 
thing ; a picturc, drawing, etc.: = PorTRAIT 1, 1b. 

(In quot. ¢ 1440, A diagram, figure.) 

2a 1366 Cuaucer Rom. Kose 141 With many riche por- 
traitures. ¢1440 CarGrave Life St. Kath. 1. 387 In euclidis 
bokys wyth his portraturys. ¢ 1449 Pecock Repr. 1. xix. 
114 Picturis and purtraturis or graued werk. 1542 Upate 
Lvasm. Apoph. 88 Images and porteratures of menne. 
1sss Epes Decades 105 Portitures of herbes floures and 
knottes. 1563 Man iJ/usculus’ Commonpl. 48 To be 
worshipped in images and porlatures, 1631 WEEVER Aue, 
Fun, Mon. 257 His pourtraiture engrauen thereupon, 1652- 
6z Hrvwuin Cosmogr. 1. .1682) 210 There is a Portraicture 
representing Rome. 1677 R. J. Tuoroton Antig. Notting: 
Aam (title-p.), Beautified with Maps, Prospects, and Pour- 
traictures, 1873 Loncr. Chaucer, The chamber walls 
depicted al} around With portraitures of huntsman, hawk, 
and hound. 

+b. A solid image, a statue: = Portrait sé. 1c. 

1548 Upatt Erasm. Par. Luke xvi. 137 To embrace in 
his armes the countrefaicte porterature of a man. 1594 
ConstasLe Diana \t. iii, A Carver.. Hewed out the por- 
trature of Venus sonne In Marble rocke. 1628 Coxe On 
Litt, Pref., A fair tomb of marble with his statue or por- 
traiture upon it. 1720 Hearne Colleet. (O. H.S.) VII. 122 
A large Grave-stone, whereon is tbe portraicture of a Man, 
seemingly in a warlike habit. 


3. gex.and fg. An image, representation, figure; 
a mental image, idea; +a type, exemplar (0bs.). 
(Cf. Portrait sé. 3.) 

¢14z0 Chron. Vilod, 1785 Pis purtatur he hare euer in 
here clene hert Of goddus Passion..& of his wo. a@ 1548 
Hatt Chron., (en. VI1 53 The wyse deuises, the prudent 
speches, the costly woorkes, the conninge portratures prac- 
tised and set foorth in .vii. goodly beutiful pageauntes. 1625 
Jackson Creed v. iit §4 Him.., whose portraiture their 
first parents had blurred. 1650 S. Crarke Eccl, [Tist. 1. 
(1654) 30 A plain Image and Portracture of that effectual 
Doctrine which I was thought worthy tohear. 1723 BerkE- 
LEY Guardian No. 62. »7 The more enlarged views and 
gay portraitures of a lively imagination. 1867 FREEMAN 
Worm. Cong. 1, v. 288 We can recover a distinct portraiture 
of many of the actors in tliese scenes. 

4, The action or art of portraying in words; 
verbal ‘ picturing ’, graphic description. 

€1430 Lypc. Min. Z’oenrs (Percy Soc.) 211 Ploughmen, 
carterys,..Dichers, delverys,..‘he staatis alle set here in 
portrature. 1855 Briattey £ss., Tenuysou 86 The poet, 
too, should attempt to rise above the portraiture of indi- 
vidual life. 1878 Seevey Sez I]. 358 A tempting subject 
for literary portrailure. 

b. A verbal representation or ‘ picture’; a vivid 
description : = PorTRAIT sé, 3b. 

1610 Nortn Plutarch, Seneca 1223 In his portraiture 
of this wise man, he imagineth in this life a thing that is 
not to be found. 1648 (¢/¢/e) Eikon Basilike. The Povr- 
traictvre of His Sacred Majestie in his solitudes and suffer- 
ings, 1774 Warton /Jist. Eng. Poctry u. 97 A siriking 
portraiture of antient manners. 1818 Scott /r¢, Wid/, To 
Rdr., The pleasing pourtraictures of Peter Pattieson, now 
given unto thee. 1863 Cowpen Clarke Shaks. Char. xv. 
374 Shakespeare’s portraiture of John of Gaunt. 

5. Figure, form, likeness, appearance (as an 
attribute of athing’. Now rare or Obs. 

1s00-zo Dunsar Poems Ixxvii. 35 The Bruce.. Richt 
awfull, strang, and large of portratour, As nobill, dreidfull, 
michtie campioun. 1567 Setir, Poems Refornt, iii. 40 Not 
hir fyrst spous, for all his greit puissance, In portratour and 
gaine mycht be his peir. 1632 Litncow 7rav. 1. 30 That 
resplending Image thou seest, was made. .for eternizing the 
memory of my portraiture, as I was alive. 1797 Mas. Rap- 
curee /talian xxiii, Every abbess..came to ber imagina- 
tion in tbe portraiture of an inexorable jailer. 


PORTRAY. 


+b. concr. A material form, shape, or figure. Oés. 

a1578 Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S.T. S.. 1. 233 
Frome the waist wpe was tuo fair persouns witht all mem- 
beris and protratouris perteinand to tua bodyis. a 1680 
Cnarnock Attrib. God (1834) 11. 48 God .. draws.. from 
this indisposed chaos many excellent portraitures. 

Portraiture, v. Now 7ave or Obs. [f. prec. 
sb.] fvans. ‘Yo make a portraiture or portrait of, 
to portray (/4, and /ig.). 

1577-87 HotinsHeD C/tivon. (1807-8) IV. 164 Upon the top 
..stood tbe armes of England, roiallie purtraitured with the 
proper beasts to uphold the same. 1601 Deacon & WALKER 
Answ. Darel 22 Intending..to portiaiture in the person of 
Iob, an absolute fpatterne of perfect patience. 1651 C. 
Cartwricut Cert, Relig. 1.14 That the child be not pour- 
tractured greater then the Nurse, 1711 SHartess. Charac. 
(1737) 1. 225 We..shall be contented to see him portraitur'd 
by tbe artist who serves to illustrate prodigys in fairs, and 
adorn heroick sign-posts. 1903 G. R. Hatt Hus. Evol. 
vii. 165 Men who were Striving to portraiture a Christ wbo 
had not condemned wealth and the power of riches. 

Po'rtray, sé. rare. Also 7 por-, pourtrai, 7-9 
pourtray. [f. Portray v.] The act of portraying; 
portrayal ; a portrait, picture (//¢, and /g.). 

1611 SreeD Hist. Gt. Brit, Proeme, Hauing thus farre 
trauelled in the portrai, and description of this famous 
Empire. 1622 PeacHam Compl. Gentl. vii. (1634) 61 Pour- 
traies of their Kings and Queenes, in their severall Coun- 
trey habits. 41630 Lennarp tr. Charron's Wisd. 11. ili. § 6 
(1670) 242 The edicts and ordinances of Princes are no other 
but piety and particular pourtraies thereof. 1877 Frasers 
Mag. XV. 103 We have bere. a most striking pourtray..of 
the wondrous living guise of the Unkuowable. 

Portray (poitrei),v. Forms: a. 4 purtreie, 
-treye, 4-5 -traye, -traie, 5 -trey, 5-7 -tray. 
8. 4 portreie, -traye, 4-5 -treye, -trai(e, (5 por- 
trewe, Sc. -tra, -tura; 6 -try); 5- portray. 
Y- 5-7 pourtraie, 6 -trahe, 7 -trey, 6-9 pour- 
tray. Pa. pple. portrayed; also, in ME. (from 
OF.] purtrait, -treit, portrait. [ME. a. OF. 
pourtrai-, pourtray-, stem of powrtratre (12th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.) io portray, fashion, represent :— 
L. protrahére to draw forth, reveal, extend, pro- 
long, in mcd.L. also to draw, portray, paint, f. 
pro- foith + trahéve to draw.) 

1. ¢rans. To represent (an object) by a drawing, 
painting, carving, etc. (in early use also by a solid 
image or statue) ; to make a picture or image of; 
to delineate, picture, depict. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 51 At Westmynstere he 
ligges in a toumbe purtrait. — Chron. Wace (Rolls) 15088 
Per on purtraied a crucyfix. 13.. A. Adis, 1520(Bodl. MS.) 
Sonne & mone & sterren seuene, Was pereinne purtraied, & 
heuene. 1375 Barsour Bruce x. 743 Scho in hir chapell Gert 
weill be portrait ane castell. ¢1375 Sc. Ley. Saiuts xi. (Syston 
& Judas) 78 To portra it he had ua slicht, /d/d. xxiit. 
(viz Sleperts) 473 Bot [pe emperoure) gert portura pare pe 
story. ¢ 1430 Lypa. Afiz. Poems (Percy Soc.) 26 The fyve 
rosis portraid in the shelde. 1490 Caxton Fneydos xxxvi. 
124 Withyn hys halle, where as were purtrayed fulle rychely 
alle the kynges of his lynage, connyngly made. 1587 Gotp- 
tnG De Mornay ii. (1592) 19 One mau portrayeth out the 
whole world in a little peece of Paper, painting out all the 
Images. 1590 SpensrR F. Q. 11. ix. 33 In which was nothing 
pourtrahed nor wrought ; Not wrought nor pourtrahed, but 
easie to be thought. 1014 Purcnas /‘tlgrimage vi. xi, 
521 ‘That Knightly Order of Saint Iames, who haue in their 
habite purtrated a purple sword, in token of bloud. 1675 
Ocitsy Srit. 50 A Chapel. .in the Roof of which was lively 
Portraid His Apostles and Disciples. 21800 W. B. Ruopes 
Bontb, Fur. iii, (1830) 18 Painters no other face pourtray. 
185z Mrs. Jameson Leg. Aladonua (1857) 204 It was con- 
sidered little Jess than heretical to portray Mary reclining 
on a couch. , ' 

+b. ¢ransf. To make (a picture, image, or 
figure) ; to draw, paint, or carve; to trace. Obs. 

13.. ££. Adltt. P. B. 1536 A fust faylaynde phe wryst, 
Pared on pe parget, purtrayed lettres. 1450-80 tr. Se- 
creta Secret, 38 The disciplis of ypocras portreweden the 
liknes of her maysstir, 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 431 
b/: They ne shold .. pourtraye nor pycte the forme or 
fygure of the crosse. 1§57 in Zotfel/’s Misc. (Arb.) 169 
>ehold my picture bere well portrayed for the nones. 1601 
Hontanp 7éiny IL. 497 Two other statues or images por- 
traied in clokes or mantles, were his handiwork. a@ 1604 
Hanmer Chron. rel. (1633) 174 One stone, whereupon the 
picture of a Knight is portraied. A 

te. absol, To make drawings, pictures, or 
statues ; to draw, paint, mould, or carve. Ods. 

¢1369 Cnaucer Dethe Blaunche 783 A white walle..hit 

rely to cachche and take Al bat men wil theryn make 

hethir so men wil portrey or peynt. ¢1386 — Pred. 06 
He koude..weel purtreye and write. ¢ 1420 Chron. Vilod. 
1158 Wryte he couthe & purireyalso. a 1533 Lp. Berners 
Gold. Bk. M. Aurel, xxiii. (1535) Lij b, Other coude graue 
iniages and portry in wood or erthe. ; 

+2. ¢ransf. To paint or adorn (a surface) wth 


a picture or figure. Ods. 

13.. Guy IWVarw. (A.) st. 250 A targe listed wip gold, Por- 
treyd wip pre kinges corn, Pat present god when he was 
born. ?4@ 1366 Cuaucer Rom. Rose 897 His garnement was 
everydel Y-portreyd and y-wrought witb floures. ¢ 1430 Syr 
Gener. (Roxb.) 5682 The champe of the feld was goules.. 
with a broode bourdure Purtraied with sable and with asure, 
1475 Partenay 1003 Intoa pauilon made she a retrair... 
Portreid it was with briddes freshly. 1667 Mitton /. Z. v1. 
84 Shields.. witb boastful Argument portraid. 

. fig. ta. To form a inental image of; to 
picture to oneself; to imagine, fancy ; in first quot., 
to conceive, devise, invent. Ods. b. To represent 


(e. g. dramatically). 


PORTRAYABLE. 


13.. £. £. Allit. P. B. 700 pe play of paramorez I por- 
trayed my seluen. c¢1350 Will. Paterne 619 Him so 
propirli haue i peinted & portreide in herte. 1390 Gower 
Conf, 111. 255 Soas bim thoghte in his corage, Where he 
pourtreieth hire ymage. 1791 Cowrer Odyss. 1. 143 Tele- 
machus..sad amid them all he sat, Pourtraying in deep 
thought contemplative His noble Sire. 1798 Mrs. IncH- 
nap Lovers’ Vows Introd. The actor..forins his notion of 
the passion he is to pourtray.. from the following lines. 

4: esp. To represent or depict in words; to 
describe vividly or graphically; to set forth. 

€1366 Cuaucer A. B. C. 81 Ladi pi sorwe kan j not por- 
treye. 1387 TRrevisa /Zigden (Rolls) I. 27 In be firste hook 
of pis werk..mappa mundi is purtrayed and i-peynt [L. 
describitur). 1586 Martowr 1st Pt. Tanzburi. 1.1, Well 
hast tbou pourtray’d in thy terms of life The face and per- 
sonage of a wondrons man. @1662 Heytin Laud 1. 237 
He that desires to pourtray England in her full structure of 
external glory. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 315 note, It 
remains for future ages to pourtray the virtues and exploits 
of this truly great man. 1846 TrENcH AZirac, Introd. (1862) 
51 We having in the Gospels the lively representation of 
our Lord portrayed for us. 

+5. To form, fashion. Ods. 

3375 Darsour Bruce x. 281 (Cambr. MS.) He wes of 
mesurabill stature, And portrait weill at all mesure [cf. 
Porturat]. 1481 Caxton AZyrr. 1. xiv. 48 To deuyse the 
facion of the world how it is by nature made and pour- 
trayed of god. ; 

Hence Portrayed ///. a., Portray‘ing vé/. sb. ; 
also Portray‘able a., capable of being portrayed. 

1340 Hampote Px. Conse. 6619 pe fire pat es brinnand here, 
Es hatter and of mare powere, Pan a purtrayd fire on a 
waghe. 1632 Litucow 7vav.1. 17, Lespied the portrayed 
image of S. Peter erected of pure Brasse. 1638 Junius 
Paint. Ancicnts 62 A speedy pourtraying of the conceit. 
1864 Cartyte Fredk. Gt. xv, i, He is not portrayable at 
present. 


Portrayal (postréial). [f. PortRay v. + -AL 
5.] The action of portraying (or its product); 
delineation, picturing; a picture, portrait. a. Z7t. 
Pictorial representation, 

1847 WeesteErR, Portrayal, the act of portraying, 1872 
*Ouiwa’ Crayon Head (ed. Tauchn.) 82 It is a had por- 
trayal of [her] face. 1881 Zises 4 Jan. 3/5 One of the 
most marvellous feats, however, of photograpby is the por- 
trayal of the motion of trotting, cantering, and galloping 
horses by Mr. Muyhbridge in America. 


. b. fig. Representation in general (e. g. mental, 


dramatic) ; esp. verbal picturing, graphic description. 

1859 C. BarKER Assoc. Princ. ili. 62 The reproduction and 
pourtrayal of manners and of scenes which pertain to an 
age..passed away. 1875 M°Creran New Test., Harmony 
374 An essential unity in the several portrayals of his 
Work and Person. 1884 Times (weekly ed.) 26 Sept. 6/2 
Feeling genuine contempt for the pourtrayal of meanness, 
treachery, &c. 


Portray’er. Also 4-5 -our. [f. PorTRay wv. 
+ -ER! 2, for earlier -our. So obs. F. fo(2)strayeur 
(16th c.).] One who portrays; a painter or drawer 
of pictures or portraits; a delineator (/7¢. and _jig.). 
¢1386 Cuaucer Axt.'s T. 1041 (Harl. MS.) Ne purtreyour 
{v.r~. purtreiour, -traiour, -treoure; £//esuz. portreitour] ne 
keruer of ymages. 1412-20 Lypc. Chron. Troy u. xi. (MS. 
Dighy 232) If. 31/2 He sent also For euery ymagour Bothe 
in entaylle & euery portreyour (J/7S. Dighy 230 (€ 1425) 
portratoure]. 1479 J. Paston in P. LeZ#. IN]. 268 The man 
at Sent Bridis is no klenly portrayer. 1621 Bratuwait 
Nat. Enthassie \1877) 89 Portrayers of thy wit and learning 
too. 1828in WeBsTeR. 1874 CARPENTER Jfent. Phys... vi. 
§ 2 (1879) 269 To hear in mind the essential difference... 
between the characters of the ‘subject’ and his pourtrayer. 


Portray'ment. vere. [f. as prec. + -MENT: 
cf. OF. fo. 2)rtratement.]| = PORTRAYAL. 

1802 Mrs. Rapcurre Gaston de Blondeville Posth. Wks. 
1826 If. 11, I hold it not meet to speak here, with greater 
pourtrayment, of the more solemn ceremonies in the chapel 
itself. 1891 Spectator 18 Apr., From this most graphic 
portrayment of the state of national feeling at the time. 

Portred, fa. fple.: see PORTURE v. Obs. 

Portreeve (poestir7v). Forms: 1 portzerefa, 
-irefa, 3 -yreue, 3-5 -ereve, 3-8 -reve, 6 -rief, 
porte ryve, port reeue, 7 portriefe, -reive, 
-riff, port riffe, 8 portrieve, 7- port-reeve, Qs» 
portreeve. 8. 5-7 portgreve, 6-8 -grave. 
(OF. port-zeréfa (whence ON. port-grezf), f. Port 
5b.2 town + zerefa, zeréfa, REEVE sb.1; as to the 
forms forigreve, -grave, see 1 B.] 

1. orig. The ruler or chief officer of a town or 
borough (= BorouGu-REEVE a); after the Norman 
Conquest often identified with the Mayor or holding 
an equivalent position, as still in some boroughs ; 
in later times, sometimes an officer, or one of two 
or more officers, inferior to the Mayor; a bailiff. 

901-924 Laws of Edward I, c. i, Ic wille Set ..nan man ne 
ceapize butan porte, ac habbe pbzxs portgerefan zewitnesse 
ode opera. .manna, de inan zelyfan meze, ¢ 1000 AEL¥RIC 
Gram. xiv. (Z.) 88 Hic prefectus urbis, des portgerefa odde 
burhealdor. ¢1000 — Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 111/6 Aluni- 
ceps, porigerefa wed burhwita. 1066-75 Wit. I Charter to 
London (Stubbs Select Ch. 79), Willelm kyng gret Willeln 
bisceop and Gosfrez6 portirefan, and ealle pa burhwaru 
linnan Londone, Frencisce and Englisce, freondlice. 12.. 
trauscr. of Charter of Brihtut#r (1053) in Kemble Cod. 
Dipl. (AV. 133 Hyerto byed ywidnesse Lyefstan portyreue 
and biscop, and Kylwyne stikehare, and manie odre. 1297 
R. Grouc. (Rolls) 11205 Willam pe spicer & geffray of 
hencsei pat bo were Portreuen & nicole of kingestone pat 
was mere [of Oxford] Nome of pis clerkes & in prison caste. 
bid. 11223 Subbe be portercues house hii sette afure anon. 
@ 1300 St. Gregory 601 in Herrig’s Archiv LVII. 65 He 
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toke an In as a kny3t ful large at be portreues hous. 1449 
Rolls of Parit. V.155/2 The Maire, Baillifs, Porterevys, 
Customers... and Sarcheours. 1541 in P, H. Hore Hist. 
Wexford (1900) 1. 242 [Not to sell] any franke tenement.. 
to any forrener, without speciall license of the Soverayne 
and Portriefs. 1599 in Harington Nugz Ant. 35 Mr, Ham- 
mon..who is this year Port Reeue of ‘Iriin, as much in 
effect as Mayor. 1603 Owen Pembrokeshire ii. (1892) 22 
And licenced them to chose yeerelye amonge them selues 
two portriefes for theire gouernement. 1660 in J. Simon 
Ess. Irish Coins (1749) 127 All_ mayors, sheriffs, portriffs, 
haylifs, and other chief officers ofcorporations. 1702 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 3809/5 An humble Address of the Portrieves, 
Burgesses, and Freemen, of the ancient Borough of Tulske, 
in the County of Roscomon. 1824 Hitcuins & Drew 
Cornwall I. xvii. § 17. 650 Formerly the government [of 
Tregony] was vested in a portreeve or mayor. 1883 Standard 
28 Sept. 3 The Drake Memorial was unveiled yesterday 
at Tavistock by the Portreeve, 1894 Northusnbld. Gloss., 
Reeve, the chief officer in the ancient horough of Wark- 
worth. Heis to this day usually styled the ‘ borough-reeve’ 
or ‘port-reeve’ at that town. 1898 Daily News 19 Apr. 3 
Hungerford is .. electing to-day, in place of Mayor and 
Corporation, a constable, a portreeve, a keeper of the coffers, 
a hayward, two aletasters and a bellman. 

B. Inthe forms 5-8 portgreue, (6 -gereue), 6-7 
-graue, -grave, partly scribal modifications of the 
OE. form, partly after MDu. Jortgrave (in Kilian 
poortgrave) and the synonymous preyue, grave: 
see GRIEVE 54., GRAVE 56.3 

1494 Fapyan Chvov. vil. 293 At the comynge of Wyllyam 
Conquerour into this londe. .the rulers of the sayd citezens 
(were] named portgreuis, whiche worde is deriuat or made 
of .ii. Saxon wordis,. .forf is to mean a towne, and gvreve is 
meant for a gardyen orruler. 1568 GraFrton Chron. II. 83 
The same hefore tyme was gouerned hy persones graue and 
wyse, and were named Portgreues, or rather Portgraues, 
the which is deriued of..Greue, or rather Graue, for so are 
the rulers of the townes in Duchelande called at this day. 
1598 Stow Szrz’. (1842) 185/2 Inthe time of King Henry II., 
Peter Fitzwalter was portgrave[of London}. 1631 WEEVER 
Axc. Fun. Mon. 378 Portgraue and principall Magistrate... 
of this Citie. 1772 Facob's Law Dict. s.v., Instead of the 

ortgreve [of London], Richard the first ordained two hailiffs, 
ee presently after him King John granted tbema mayor for 
their yearly magistrate. 

2. Erroneously referred (by later compilers) to 
Port 54.1 2, as if the reeve of a sea-port town. 

1607 Cowett /uterpr., Portgreue..signifieth with vs the 
chiefe magistrate In certaine coast townes. 1616 DuLLoKAR 
Eng. Expos. Portgreue, a chiefe officer in certaine Port 
tounes. 1622 Cactis Stat. Sewers (1647) 34 That Officer 
called Portgreve, which signifieth the Governor of the Port. 
1727-41 CuamBers Cycl., Portgreve, or Portgrave, was 
anciently the principal magistrate in ports and other mari- 
time towns. 185: Dixon HW. Penn 1. (1872) 6 When the 
country wanted fleets,..she had only to send for the port- 
reeves and masters of companies, 

Hence Po'rtreeveship, the office of portreeve. 

1467-8 Rolls of Parit. V. 593/2 Th’ Office of Portreveship 
of Prestende. 1487 /ézd. VI. 406/2 The Portreveshipp of 
Llanvayr in Buelld. 

Portress ! (po-'strés), porteress (p/-iterés). 
Forms; a. 5-6 porteresse, 6 Sc. -aress, 6--eress. 
B. 5-7 portresse, 6-res, 7- portress. [f. PORTER 
5b,.1 + -ESS,] A female porter; a woman who acts 
as porter or door-keeper, esp. in a nunnery. 

¢1407 Lypc. Reson & Sens. 2615 Of the gardyn and the 
close She is the chiefe porteresse, Of the entre lady and 
Maistresse. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. iv. (Percy Soc.) 16, I 
cametoryall gate, Where I sawestondynge tbe goodly portres, 
1548 Q. CaTHERINE in Ellis Orzg. Lett. Ser. 1, IL. 152 That 
yowr porteresse may wayte at the gate..for yow. 1613-31 
Primer our Lady 264 The wench..that was portresse sayth 
to Peter, art not thou also of this mans disciples? 1797 
Mrs. RapcuirFe /fadian xiii, The porteress appeared imme- 
diately upon the ringing of the bell, 1862 ‘SuiRtey’ Vuga 
Crit. viii. 364 The old porteress, with her rusty keys, will 
admit you within the deserted church. 1895 F. M. Craw- 
ForD Casa Braccio iv, The portress and another nun came 
to let him in. 

b. jég., or in personification. 

1426 Lypc. De Gul. Pilgr. 4577, I am my-sylff the 
porteresse, (Maad off verray Ryghtwysnesse,) Off the releff 
that ye sen her. 1521 R. Copranp in Barclay /atrod. to 
wryte French, In eschewynge of ydlenesse the portresse of 
vyces. 1607 WaLkincTon Off. Glass 48 The Goddesse of 
eloquence and perswasion was the portresse of his mouth. 
1792 S. Rocers Pleas. Alem. u. 8 Sweet Memory..Thee, 
in whose bands the keys of Science dwell, The pensive 
portress of ber holy cell. 

+ Po-rtress*, Ods.rare—'. [? corruption of obs. 
F. portice (16th c. in Godef.) :—L. (porta) postica 
a postern. (The ending perh. influenced by /o7- 
tress.)\ The gate of a fortification. 

1638 Sir T. Hersert Trav. (ed. 2) 158 The wall..has a 
dozen Portresses [ed. 1665 adds or Gates], of which, foure 
are shut up. 

Port-Royal (po-st;roial). The name ofa con- 
vent near Versailles (Port-Royal des Champs) which 
in the 17th c. became the home of a lay community 
celebrated for its connexion with Jansenism and its 
educational work. . 

1692 Norris Curs. Refl. Ess. [Iunt. Und. 65 A sort of 
men whose Talent was never known to lie much towards 
Philosophy, will needs turn a Conventicle intoa Port Royal. 
1714 Annison Sfect. No. 562 ? 3 The Gentlemen of Port- 
RKoyal,.. were more eminent for their Learning and their 
Humility than any other in France. 1727-41 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. s. v.. We say..the Greek and Latin methods of Port. 
royal, which are grainmars of that language. 1864 BowEeNn 
Logic ii, 39 The excellent ‘ Art of Thinking’, which com- 
inonly passes under the name of the ‘ Port-Royal Logic’. 
1883 Chambers’ Encycl. V\1. 693/1 The establishment of a 


PORTUALL. 


school, for which they prepared the well-known educational 
books known under the name of Port Royal, the Greek and 
Latin Grammars, General Grammar, Geometry, etc. 

Hence Port-Roy-alist, a member or adherent of 
the community of Port-Royal des Champs. 

1727-41 CHamuers Cyc/. s.v. Port-royal, All that adhered 
to that party, took the name of Port-royalists. 1844 E.MEr- 
son “ss. Ser. 11. viii. (1876) 194 Why so inpatient to baptize 
them Essenes, or Port- Royalists, or Shakers, or hy any other 
known and effete name? 1864 KowEN Lagic xiii. 450 ‘ We 
employ reason’, said the Port-Royalist logician, ‘as an 
instrument for acquiring the sciences, whereas we ought to 
use the sciences as a means of perfecting our reason.’ 

+ Port-sale. Ots. Also 5-6 porte-, 6-7 
-sail(e. [f. Port sd.2 or 50.3 (cf. sense 1c) + SALE. } 

1. Public sale to the highest bidder; sale by 
auction. 

1494 Fasyan Chro. vit. 594 That all marchaunt straungers 
shuld he set toan Englisshe hoost, within .xv. dayes of theyr 
commynge to their porte sale. 1642 Upatt Erasm. Apoph. 
169 Philippus sate at the portesale his garment or robe 
short tucked vp ahout hym. 1543-4 Act 35 Hen. V///, 
ce. 7 § 1 That the saide Marchauniis doggers and fishermen 
at their commynge home..can [not] have porte sale nor redy 
utterance for their Fishe. 1573-80 Baxet Adu. S 206 ‘lo 
sell publikely, or by portsaile, as they sell hy the crier, when 
ones goods are forfeited for lacke of paiement. 1600 
Hottanp Lizy xu. 1103 Five thousand sixe hundred and 
two and thirtie persons were sold out-rizght in port-sale 
under the guirland [sub corona veniere), a1653 GouGcE 
Coma. feb. xiii. 4 They who commit uncleannesse for gain, 
are said to sell their hody; or to set it, as we speak, to port- 
sail. a1670 Hacket 46p. Willams It. (1692) 168 Like the 
last hidding for a thing at the port-sale. 

“| Erroneously referred to Port} 2: see quots. 

1607 Cowett /uterpr., Portsale,..sale of fish presently 
vpon returne in the hauen. Whence 1616 in BULLOKAR 
Eng. Expos. 1706 in Puitrirs, 1848 in WHaRTon Law Lex. 

(Fish are commonly sold on the strand hy fort-sade or 
auction: whence the error.) 

2. Comb. + Portsale-maker, an auctioneer. 

1ss2 Hutoet, Portsale maker, axctionartus. 


+ Port salu‘t. Oés. rare. Forms: 5 port 
salut, -salow, -salue, 6 -salu. [app. a. OF. 
port salut, in mod.F. port de salui = L. *portus 
salitis port or haven of safety.] ‘ Haven of safety’; 


the port or goal one is making for. 

c1407 Hoccteve Balade to Somer 22 Whethir our taille 
Shal soone make vs with our shippes saille To port salut. 
1472-5 Rolls of Parit. VI. 156/1 Such Citees or Tounes.., 
where any such Caryk, Galte or Shipp, shall happen here- 
after to make his Port salow. 1481 Botoner 7udle Old 
Age (Caxton) Gv h, When men he vpon the riuer in to the 
hauen warde and to haue takyn their porte salue. 1523 
SKetton Gari. Laurel 541 When at the port salu Ye fyrste 
aryuyd. 

Portsman (poe1tsmén). [f. Port 54.13 + 
May s4,1]) A citizen or inhabitant of one of the 


Cinque Ports. (Usually in plural.) 

1626 Dk. Bucknm. in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) I. 380 
When the Kings Sbips, or others, be in danger on the 
Goodwins, and other places within the view of the Ports- 
men, they have refused to help with their Boats, lest the 
Kings ships should command them on board. 1629 in 
W. Boys Sandwich (1792) 749 The Admiralty Court doth 
impose fines upon portsmen. 1755 Carte Hist. Eng. IV. 
161 If the king's ships. .have any need of pilots for the sand 
coasts of Flanders or the like wherein the portsmen are hest 
experienced they will not serve without the lord Warden's.. 
warrant. 1900 Blackw. Mag. Nov. 712/1 His acquaintance 
with the Ports and the Portsmen..is intimate and varied. 

+ Port-so‘ken. O/d Law. Obs. [f. Port sh.2 
+ SoKEN.] The jurisdiction of a port or town; 
hence, sec. the district outside a city or borough, 
over which its jurisdiction extended. Also a#t776. 

(1189 Charter of Hen. IT to Canterbury in Somner 
Gavelkind (1660) 135 Infra urbem, & in Portsoka. 1z00 
Rot. Chart. (1837) 45/2 Carta Norhamton. Sciatis nos con- 
cessisse burgensihus nostris de Norhamton .. quietantiam 
murdri infra hurgum et portsoka,] 1224 Hen. III Charter 
to City of London in Coke /astit. tv. (1648) 252 Quod infra 
muros civitatis, neque in portesokne nemo capiat hospitium 
per vim. [a 1272 Charter of Hen. [1] in Somner Gavelkind 
(1660) 135 Nullus de civitate vel Portsoka sua.] 1660 SoMNER 
Gavelkind 135 Portsoken, being. .I take it, the same, which 
at tbis day is known there by tbe name of Portsoken- Ward 
..but in some ancient Charters of Liberties..you may find 
it spreading it self to the ntmost skirts and liherties of the 
City without the wals. 1701 Mastey Cowerl’s Iuterpr., 
Portsokne, the Soke or Liherties of any Port, i.e. City, or 
Town...Quietantiam murdri infra urhem & in Portsokne, 
i.e. within the..City, and the Liberties without the Walls. 

Port-town (poe1t)taun). 4 

+1, A market-town or borough: = Port sd.° 

c1zg0 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 307/267 He fierde ase doth a port- 
doggue I-norischet in port-toun. 

2. A sea-port town: = Port sd.1 2. 

1601 Hottanp Pliny I. 100 Gaza a port towne and farther 
within, Anthedon, and the mountain Angoris. 1641 Earn 
Mowm. tr. Biond?’s Crvil Warres u1. 116 Harfleur was the 
chiefest Port Town of all Normandy. 1705 Royal Proclam. 
18 Jan. in Lozd. Gaz. No. 4090/1 The Civil Magistrates at 
..Our Port-Towns. 1754 Fircpinc Voy. Lisbon Wks. 1882 
VII. 88 There are many of those houses in every port-town, 

+ Po-rtuall. Ods. rare—'. [cf. med.L. portu- 
Glia passes in mountains (see Port sd.) 5), It. 
portuale ‘having ports or harboroughs for ships 
(Florio 1598), f. L. forte-s harbour, port.) Open 
to passage ; permeable, penetrable. 

1603 Lopce 7rcat. Plague (Hunter. Cl.) 16 Men of 
vnbrideled dyet, sanguine, and such as haue large and 
portuall pores. 
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Portuary (poestiv,ari). avch. [A modem for- | aresometimes cut (Cent, Dict, 1889) ; Portuguese 


mation on fortuas, or other variant of Portas: 
perh, after dveviary.] = Portas. Also atirib. 

@ 1867 (title) The Portuary of the Laity, containing the 
layman's share of the Public Offices of the Church of 
England. 1880 7imes 1 Jan., The Roman Brevtary..In 
England the more common name was Portuary. Latin 
‘ Portiforium’. 1884 W. H. Ricn Jones Reg. S. Osmund 
(Rolls) II. Gloss. 166 Breviariunt, a breviary. .. Another 
name given to it was ‘ Portiforium *, in English ‘ Portuary’. 

Portuas, etc., variants of Portas. 

Portugal (péestizgil). Forms: a. 5-6 Port- 
yngale, 6 -gall, -ggale, Portingaill, 7 -galle, 5-9 
-gale, 6-9 -gal(l. 8. 6-7 Portugale, -gall(e, 7 
-gual, 6- Portugal. [a. Pg. (= Sp., F., etc.) 
Portugal, earlier Portucal, ad. med.L. Portus Cale, 
the port of Gaya, Oporto. Alfonso, Count ot 
Portucalé, became the ftrst king of Portugal. Cf. 
MDu. Lortegale. The form Portingale is perh. to 
becompared with sghtingale from nihtegale ; but 
cf. OF. Portingalois Portuguese. ] 

1. A country in the west of the Iberian peninsula. 
a. €1385 Cuaucer Epil, Nun's Pr. T. 13 Him nedeth nat 
his colour for to dyghen With brasile ne with greyn of 
Portyngale. ¢ 1435 (title) Torrent of Portyngal, Here 
bygynnetb a good tale Of Torrente of Portyngale. ?a1550 
Sir A. Barton in Surtees Misc. (1888)72 Full longe against 
Portingaill they weare. @ 1618 RAveicu Afol. 9 A French 
Shallop which he tooke tn the Bay of Portingall. 1824 
Byron Juan xvi.xlv,With ‘Tu michamas's’ from Portingale. 

8. 1553 Epen Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 13 The Kynge of 
Portugall subdued this cytie. 1588 (¢/¢/e) A true Discourse 
of the Armie which the King of Spaine caused to be assembled 
in the Hauen of Lisbon, in the Kingdome of Portugall.. 
against England. , i 

+ 2. A native or inhabitant of Portugal; a Portu- 


guese. Obs, 

a. 1497 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1. 383 Item,..in 
Dunbertane, to the Portingales in almous,.. xviijs. 1582 
Hester Secr. Phiorav. uu. xxxii. 111 Among a numher of 
other, I cured a Portingale. 1600 Asp. Ausot £.xp. Jonah 
2zto The late discoveries of the Portingales and the 
Spaniards. 

B. 1542 Upatt Erasut. Apoph. 285 ¥* Portugalles, whose 
countree is called in latine Lusitania. 1624 Carr. Smitit 
Virginia v. 196 A company of poore distressed Portugals 
and Spaniards. 1707 Stoane Famaica I. 253 In Ferdinando 
de Soto's expedition. .written by a Portugal of Elvas. 

+3. The Portuguese language. Ods. 

1588 Parke tr. Wendoza's Hist. China 251 A man, who 
was a Chino..and could speake Portugal. 1698 Fryer 
Acc. E. [India §& P.9 Their Speech is broken Portugal. 

+4. = PorRTAGUE, the coin. Ods. 

1546-7 Test. Edor. (Surtees) VI. 255 M* Palmer to have 
a portyngall of golde for his paynes. 

+5. ? A sweetmeat from Portugal. Oés. rave". 

1560 H. Macuyn Diary 10 June (Camden) 237 Pepyns and 
marmelade, and sukett, comfets, and portynggalles and 
dyvers odur dyssys 

G6. a. attrib. or as adj. = PORTUGUESE A. 

a. 1498 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot, 1. 388 Giffen to the 
Portingale man of the west see for the brokin schip that the 
King bocht. 1545 Rates of Custous Cijb, Portyngale 
skynnes the dossen, 1601 W. Parry Trav. Sir A. Sherley 
27 There came news of a Portingall fryer. 1655 (¢itde) The 
Lusiad..written In the Portingall Language by Luis De 
Camoens..put into English by Richard Fanshawe. 

8. 1600 J. Pony tr. Leo's Africa itt. 178 He learned the 
Portugall-language most exactly. a1691 Boye /fist. Air 
(1692) 202 A man of letters, that divers times crossed the 
line tn great Portugal ships. 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) I. 
iii. 42, I had met with the Portugal captain. 

b. innames of products, esp. species and varieties 
of plants, as Lortugal onion; Portugal crake- 
berry, Corema alba or lusttanicum: see quot.; 
Portugal laurel, Cerasus lusitanica; Portugal 
peach, P. quince, local varieties of these fruits. 

1866 Treas. Bot., Corena, *Portugal Crakeberry. An 
erect much-branched low shrub of rigid habit, closely allied 
to Enmpetrum. 1754 Catal. Seeds in Fam. Rose Kilravock 
(Spald. Club) 427 *Portugal laurel. 1839 Setsy in Proc. 
Berw. Nat. Club 1. No. 7. 191 The Portugal Laurel..was 
not..tnjured. 1706 Evetyn Kad. Hort. Nov. 120 The 
Suckers of the *Portugal Quince. 1887 Nicholson's Dict. 
Gard., Portugal Quince,..Cydonia vulgaris lusitanica. 

tHencc ¢Po'rtingaler, + Portuga-llian, a Portu- 
guese ; Po‘rtugalism, adherence to Portugal. 

@ 1451 Fortescue li/ks. (1869) 552 Almaner Lumbardds,.. 
Spaynarrds, and Portyngalers. 1479-81 Rec. St. Mary at 
ffillgs For the Buryyng of a portyngaler. 1601-2 Fuc- 
BECKE ts¢ Pt. Parad/, 21 The Portugallians make villaines 
of the Mahometistes which they sell by companies. 1676 
in J. T. Wheeler adras (1862) III. 419/1 [Portuguese 
Padrys] who used toentail Portugalism as well as Christianity 
on all their converts. 

Portugue, variant of PorTaGve, the coin. Odés. 

Portuguese (povitirgi'z), a. and sé, Also 
(6 porteguse), 7 -guéze, -guez, -guise, -gues(s, 
7-9 -gueze. [ad. Pg. fortuguez, Sp. portugues, 
It. portoghese, F. portugais, in OF. portugalots, 
med.L, portugalensis: sec PORTUGAL and -ESE.] 


A. adj. Pertaining to Portugal or its people. 
1662 Hlowett (¢z¢/e) A New English Grammar... With som 
special remarks upon the Portugues Dialect,..For the 
service of Her Majesty. 1709 Steere 7atler No. 75 P 5 
He was low of Stature, and of a very swarthy Complexion, 
not unlike a Portugueze Jew. 1828 C. M¢Intosn Pracé. 
Gard. 1. 67 A Portuguese settlement on the coast of Africa. 
b. Hence in names of various things, as Portu- 


guese cut, a particular form in which brilliants 


knot: see quot. ; Portuguese man-of-war: see 
MaN-oFr-Wak 4; Portuguese trade-wind, a north- 
east wind felt along the coast of Portugal (/2enk’s 
Stand. Dict. 1895). 

1871 Routledge's Ev. Boy's Ann, May 299 A similar band 
is known as the Portuguese Knot used as a lashing for 
sheave legs, 

383, OY. 

1. A native of Portugal. [The plural Portugueses 
(-gutezes) was used during 17th c.: since it became 
obs, Portuguese has been sing. and pl. ; in modern 
times a sing. Portug(«)ee has arisen in vulgar use, 
esp. among sailors. Cf. CHINESE, etc.] 

1622 T. Ropinson Anat. Eng. Nunnery 27 Diuers Portu- 
geses our neighbours, 1694 W. Wotton Aue. & Mod. 
Learn, (1697) 269 ‘he Portuguezes, who first made daring 
Voyages, by the Help of tne Compass, into the Southern 
and South-Eastern Seas. 1698 Fryer Acc. £. [ndia & P. 
38 There being..of English and Portuguez 700. 1783 
Watson Piilip [17 (1839) 133 Vhe affairs of the Portuguese 
in India were more than ever neglected by the government 
at home, 1878 Besant & Rice Celia's Ard, xxviii, A 
Portugee, as every suilor knows, is a Portugee by birth, 

2. ‘The Portuguese language. 

1617 Minsueu Ductor(title-p.), In these eleuen Languages 
-.8, Portuguez. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. v.13 A 
Breichman that spake very good Portugueze. 1840 Matcom 
Trav. 35/1 These are adopted by one from the English, 
another from the Arabic, another from the Greek, and 
another from tbe Portuguese. 

+3. = PortacueE, the gold coin. Obs. 

31586 J. Hooker Hist. /rel. in Holinshed 11.98/1 Storing 
him..with seuen score porteguses. a 1631 Donne Let?. 
(1651) 86 He may cast up a greater summe who hath but 
forty small monies, then he with twenty Portuguesses. 
@1668 Davenant ews fr. Plymouth Wks, (1673) 2 Each 
with a bag of Porteguez under His left arme. 

+4. ?A kind of snuff. Ods. 

1708 Prior Mice 84 After some thought, some Portuguese, 
Some wine. 

Hence Portugue'se v. frans.,to make Portuguese, 
to assimilate to the Portuguese. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India & P. 157 The Mass of the 
People are.. Portuguezed in Speech and Manners. 

|| Portulaca (porativla-ka). [L. portittica 
purslain (/. oleracea); taken by Tournefort, 1700, 
as a generic name.] A genus of plants, compris- 
ing low succulent herbs bearing white, yellow, red, 
or purple terminal flowers, expanding only once 
in direct sunshine; esp. a plant of a cultivated 
species of this genus. 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes (E.D.S.) 65 Portulaca is 
called in english purcellaine. 1706 Prittuirs, Portulaca, 
Purslain, acold and moist Herb, which stirs up the Appetite. 
1866 /Tarvard Mem. Biogr., Savage 1. 337 My Heliotrope 
is magnificent and portulacas begin to make a show. 1882 
Garden 8 Apr. 234/2 Of all annuals that can be grown out 
of doors I know of none more heautiful than Portulacas. 

Hence Portulaceous (-é!"{as) a. Hot., of or per- 
taining to the natural order /ortu/acew, comprising 
succulent shrubs and herbs, chiefly American, but 
distributed in all parts of the world. 

1852 Tu. Ross Husmboldt's Trav. 1. vi. 203 Most of the 
portulaceous plants which grow on the banks of the gulf of 
Cariaco. 1858 in Mayne /xfos. Lex. 


+ Portulace,-lack. Os. Also 5 portulake. 
[ad. L. fortsléca PURSLANE: see prcc., and cf. OF. 
portulache, -lague.] The common Purslane (/or- 
tudaca oleracea). 

c1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 240 Pe pacient schal absteine 
him fro fleisch & fisch & vse lactucis, portulacis, /é/d. 268 
An enplastre as of solatri, portulace. c142z0 Padlad. on 
ffusé. xt. 246 Yf auntes harme, a craft is ek therfore. Held 
on the tre the Luce of portulake [7/me slake) Hlalf aysel 
myxt. 1770 J. R. Forster tr. Kalm’s Trav. N. Amer. 
(1772) IT. 93 Portulack (Portulaca oleracea) grows sponta- 
neously here in great abundance. 

Portulan, variant of PoRTOLANO. 

Portunal (poesti#nal). [a. Ger. fortuna, 
app. ad. L. Portinalis belonging to L’ortiinus: 
see next.] (See quots.) Also called portunal-flute. 

1852 SEtDEL Organ i101 Portunal is a very agreeable, open 
flute-register in the manual... Its beautiful tone is of a very 
peculiar quality, similar to that of the clarionet. 1876 
Hues Catech. Organ ix. (1878) 60. 1898 Stainer & 
Barrett Dict. A/us. Terms, Portunalflute, an organ stop, 
the pipes of which are of wood, and are open, and larger at 
the top than at the mouth. 

Portunian (pouti7nian), a. and sb. Zool. [f. 
mod.L. /ortiin-us (a. L. Portinus name of the 
god of harbours) +-1an.] a. adj, Of or pertaining 
to the ortinide, a family of swimming crabs, or 
to the typical genus (erties. b. sb. A crab of 
this family (Cent, Dict. 1890), So Portusnid = b; 
Portu ‘noid a., akin in form to the portunians. 

+ Portu-nity. Obs. rare. [Aphetic form of 
Opportunity; so OF. portenité.] 

1508 Kalender of Sheph. (1892) 111. App. 180 Cease whyle 
ye haue space and portunyte. 

Portuos, portuous, etc., variants of Portas. 

+ Porturat, pf/. a. Sc. Obs. rare—'. [? quasi- 
Latinized form of forturit, -ed ; see PORTURE v. 3.] 
Fashioned, moulded, formed, made. 

1489 Barbour's Bruce x. 281 (Edin. MS.) He was off 
mesurabill statur, And weile porturat at mesur. 
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+ Porture, 54.1 Obs. rare. Also 4 portoure, 
5 porteure. [a. OF. fort(e)ure bearing, demean- 
our, that which is borne, offspring :—L. type *forta- 
tira, {. L. portare, ¥. porter to carry: see -URE.] 

1. Bearing, demeanour, behaviour, 

¢ 1305 St. Swithin 25 in E. E. P. (1862) 44 Pat he teizte 
him such portoure pat to a such child bicome, c¢1400 
Laud Troy 8k. 16604 Pirrus is knyght gode & gay, Off 
flair porture, of gode aray. ¢1440 /ponrydou 121 For thoughe 
a man wold all this day Hyr beaute discryue, he coude not 
sey All hyr worshyp ne hyr porture. 

2 Ofispring, progeny. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xitt ix, Yet he is not fylled ne 
satisfyed but defowleth my porteure deed or quyke. 

t+ Po'rture, 54.2 Ods. rare. [f. PoRTURE 7.] 
A portrait, image, effigy. 

1542 Upatt Eras, Apoph. 88 The porture of a man in 
brasse or stone. /é/d. 115 b, The people of Athenes.. made 
& sette vp..their ymages and portures in coppre. 1570 
Levins J/anip. 192/44 A Porture, pictura, effigies. 


+ Porture, portere, v. O/s. Chiefly in fa. 


pple. 4-6 portred, 5 purtred, 6 portered (-1de, 


\ 


Se, -it), portured (-id, Sc. -yt), po(u)rturde, 
purtured. [A by-form of Portray. Occurs 
first in pa. pple. fortred, app. an anglicized form 
of OF. portrait, portret, pa.pple. of fortraire 
to Portray; from the later variants fortered, 
porterit, portured, was evolved the vb. porter, 
porture in 16th c. But fortrewyge vb. sb. is 
found a1400. Cf. ConsTER from covstrie.] 


1. trans. To paint, or ornament with pictures. 

1394 P. Pl. Crede 192 Pat cloister .. was pilered and 
peynt & portred well clene. ¢ 1400 Plcewman's Tale 135 
That hye on horse willeth ryde In glitterand golde of grete 
aray, l-paynted and portred all in pryde. 1539 TAvERNER 
Gard, Wysed. u. 10 They haue the walles of theyr houses 
portered with armes. 

2. To portray, depict. Also fig. 

a@1440 Sir Degrev. 1448 There was purtred in ston.. The 
story of Absolon. 1511 in Ellis Org. Lett. Ser. u. 1. 181 
They shall present theymself with theyr names portered in 
theyr shyldes. 1513 Douctas Aéneisvu.iv. 70 The ancyant 
king Saturne thair mycht thou se..Wyth wthir prencis 
porturyt in that place. 1530 Patscr. 662/2, I portyr, 
I make the shappe, or the portrature of a thynge, ze Jour- 
trays...1 porterathynge after the quycke. 1563 3. Gooce 
fglogs, etc. (Arb.) 114 There myght I se, with wondrous 
Arte, the Picture porturde playne. 1570 Levins Afaunrp. 
193/15 To Porture, piugére. 

3. Toform, fashion, mould,make: =PoRTRAY v. 5. 

1535 STEWART Cro. Scot. (Rolls) Il. 189 Aurelius tua 
sisteris fair and gude,..he had of plesand pulchritude, Por- 
terit but peir, full of formositie. 

Hence + Porturing v0/. sd. 

1398 Trevtsa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xxxvii. (Tollem. MS.), 
Liche to golde in crownes amionge portrewynge [1535 por- 
turynge] and peyntoure. 

Portus, -e, portuus, etc., variants of Portas. 

+ Port-vein. Ods. [f. Port 54.3, after F. verve 
porte, L. vena porta.) = PORTAL vein. 

1586 Bricut J/elanchk. vii. 30 Drawen..out of the liuer, by 
a braunch of the porte vayne, 1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. 
Acad. 1. 356 The first is called tue port-veine, because it is 
as it were the doore of the liuer out of which it proceedeth. 
1655 H. Vaucuan Siler Scint. ut. Dapluts, Like some 
great port-vein With large rich streams to feed the humble 
plain. 1706 Puiturs, ?orta...In Anatomy, the Port-vein. 

Port-vent. (corresp. to a F. *forte-vent 
‘carry-wind’, f. PortE- + vert wind.] <A pipe 
conveying the wind in an organ or bagpipe. 

1727-41 Cuambers Cycl., Port-vent, in an organ, Is a 
wooden pipe, well closed, which serves to convey the wind 
from the Bellows to the sound-board of the organ. 1877 
G. Macponatp A/rq. Lossie xi, Malcolm set his port vent 
to his mouth, rapidly filled his bag. 

Port-way. Now /oca/. [f. Port sb.2+ Way sd.] 
A road leading from town to town; a public high- 
way; a Koman road. 

Used by Holland in translating vartous L. expressions : 
see quots. In the Godstow Charters ¢ 1285 applied to a 
road near Cassinyzton, Oxon, ‘lhe name survives in other 
localities, e. g. in the Vale of the White Horse. 

¢ 1285 (transl. ¢ 1450) Godstow Reg. 301 Of the whiche lond, 
v. acres (lten to-gedir) strecchen into the portwey {se ex- 
tendunt in to porteweye); And j. half acre, the whiche 
strecchith into porteweye [fortzeye] beside the lond of 
william Fitz Petir, 1600 Hottann Livy vin. xxx. 270 The 
whole multitude stand about the gates looking toward the 
high port-way [v/a] that leadeth froin hence thither. 1610 
— Camden's Brit, 282 The bridges of Abbindon and Dor- 
chester, whereby London portway [regia via] was turned 
from thence [from Wallingford}. /4/d. 508 The high port- 
way or Romane Street [za welitaris). /b1d.557 The port- 
way or High paved street [wia Nomana lapidibus con- 
strata) named Bath-gate {at Buxton}. 

Po rt-wi'ne. = Por? 56.71. 

(1692 Luttrete Brief Rel. (1857) I. 334 An English 
vessell .. with O Porto wine and some passengers on board.) 
a1700 BE. Dict. Cant. Crew, Ked-fustian, Clarret or red 
Port-Wine. 1759 Mountaine in PArl. Trans. Li. 292 Six 
dozen of bottles of Port wine. 1836 Cyrus Reppinc AZod. 
Wines viii. 220 1n 1730 good port wine was sold in England 
at two shillings the bottle, and white wine of Portugal at 
the same price. 

b. attrib.and Comb., as port-wine colour, negus, 
stain, tint; port-wine mark = N&VUS. 

1872 Routledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. Apr. 276/1 He has 
what is called a port-wine mark on the back of his neck. 
1887 Mrs. Ewtne Peace Egg 9 A port-wine stain on the 
best table-cloth. 1889 Axthony's Photogr. Bull. V1, 123 
Of a light port-wine color. 


PORT-WINY. 


Hence Po'rt-wi'ny a., smacking of port-wine. 

188 Miss Braopon Ash. II. 10 Those prosy port-winey 
old sermons of his. 

Porrty,a. [f. Portsd.7 +-y.] Like, of thenature of, 
or connected in some way with port-wine: cf. prec, 

1859 G. Merepitn &. Fevered II. i. 7 The eloquence of 
that Porty reply was lost on his Client. 1892 Pad? Mal C. 
14 Dec. 1/3 As an old Academician once said, ‘ ‘hey [pic- 
tures) have got porty by time’, and of course improved. 
1906 acm. Mag. Mar. 387 Gout..was suggestive of fine 
old porty ancestors, 

Fortyfoliom, Portyngale: sce PoRTIFOLIUM, 
PortucaL. Portygewe, var. PorTaGuE Oés. 


Port-yowl (peitjyau'l). Sc. Also g portule. 
[f. Port 56.3 (?) + Yowr.] A doleful cry, howl: 
in fo sing porl-yow/, to cry out, wail, howl. ; 

1708 M. Bruce Lect. & Sev. 62 All Folks are singing 
Songs of Jovialty, but the people of God, they must sing Port- 
youl. 1722 W. Hamton /Vedlace iil. 161 I'll make them 
know they have no Right to rule, And cause them shortly all 
Sing up Port-yeull. 1892 Ballymena Observer (E.D.D.), 
A’ll mak’ yon sing portule wi’ the wrang side 0’ your lip oot. 

Portyr, variant of PorturE O/s. 

Porule (poeriztl). rare. [f. Pore sd.1 + -ULE.] 


A minute pore. 
1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 513 Porules narrow-oblong. /did. 


Gloss., Ced/ude, Porule, the pores in the internal texture of 


a corallum. om 

Hence Po‘rulose, Po'rulous @djs., abounding in 
minute pores. ; 

1846 Dana Zvofh. (1848) 705 Both surfaces minutely 
porulose. 1858 Mayne £.x/, Lex., Porndosus..porulous. 

Porvaye, obs. form of PURVEY. 

Porwigle, obs. variant of PoLLrwoe. 

+ Pory, 2. Ods. Also 6 powrie, 6-7 porie, 
poory, 7poary. [f. Pore 5.1 +-y.] Full of or 
containing pores; porons. : 

1535 Trevisa’s Barth. De P. R. v. xiii. 59/2 They [the 
reins} ben fleshely and poory fed. 1582 powrie]. 1578 
Banister //tst, fan 1, 2 The bones of y® nose, and Ossicles 
of hearyng, are inwardly Porie. 1615 G. Sanpys 7raz. 
278 The stones hereof are so light and pory, that they 
will not sinke. 1654 FLecknoe Sex Years Trav. 71 The 
body growing Cane-wise, distinguisht by several knots, 
out of whose poory sides, the branches issue forth in round. 
1656 tr. Comenius Gate Lat. Uni. § 99. 33 The poary 
Spunge bred on the rocks under water. 1697 Drypen Ving. 
Georg. 1v. 536 Vaulted Roofs of Pory Stone. 1826 Blackzw. 
Mag. X1X. 401 Vhey glide with ease through the pory earth. 

Porzy, obs. form of Pursy. 

Pos, variant of Poz, short for posztive. 

| Posada (posa'da). Also 8 possada. ([Sp., 
a resting place, an inn, ppl. sb. f. Josar to lodge: 
see Pose v1] <A (Spanish) inn or place of accom- 
modation for travellers, 

1763 Crt. & City Mag. Apr. 192/2 The inside of a Spanish 
posada (or inn) for the night. 1827 Roperts Voy. Centr. 
Amer. 212 There is no passado for the reception of travel- 
lers. 1828 W. Irvinc in Live & Lett. (1864) II]. 285 The 
squalid miseries of the Spanish posadas. 1891 B. Harte 
ist Fam. Tasazara Il. 102 There were some Mexicans 
lounging about the Josada. 

+ Posary. Obs. rare—'. Arch. [app. f. med.L. 
posare (whence It. posare, F. poser) to rest (see 
Pose v1) + -any 1] = Poprum: see quot. 

1664 Evetyn tr. Freart's Archit. 124 They served for 
Podia or posaries of a leaning-height for which they had a 
sligbt Cornice assign'd thein. 

| Posaune (pozauné). Also posaun, [G., a 
trumpet, trombone (= Du. dezuin, Da., Sw. basun), 
MHG., bustine, -tie, ad. OF. beetsiize BUYSINE.] 

+1. A trombone. Ods. 

1724 Short Explic. For, Wis. in Mus. Bks., Posaune,a 
Sackbut, an Instrument of Alusick made use of as a Bass to 
a ‘Trumpet. 1776 Hawkins //7st, Wes. IV. 1. x. 150 The 
word Buzain is a corruption of Busaun, or, as it is now 
spelt Posaune, which signifies a sacbut or bass-trumpet. 
1814 tr. Klaproth's Trav. ror A great posaun..of brass,.. 
in tbree divisions, which are pushed out in blowing. 

2. A reed-stop on the organ, of a rich and power- 
ful tone. 

1843 Civil Eng. & Arch. Frul. Vi. 108/1 The posaune is 
built on a large scale, and is by far the most powerful ever 
made, 1879 KE. J. Hopkins in Grove Dict. Jus. I. 562/2 
Thereare some, . posaunes in the pedal organ..at Doncaster. 

| Posca (pg'ska). Ods. exc. His? Also 7 pusea. 
{L. (Plaut.), an acidulous drink of vinegar and 
water, lit. drink, f. root fo-, Gr. mo- (mor-), to drink ; 
cf. ésca food ; so It. fosca, in same sense.] A mix- 
ture of vinegar and watcr; also, weak wine diluted 
with water or with vinevar-water. 

1s4x CorLtano Galyen'’s Terap. 2 Aivb, Yf ye must 
waoshe the sore, take wyne or posca, that is to saye oxycra- 
ton, or the decoction of some sharpe herbe. 1640 Parkin- 
son (heat. Lot. 240 ‘The kernells of the nuts bruised and 
drunke with Posca possett (that is water and vinegar 
mingle] together). 1706 Piitises, Posca (Lat.), a.. Drink 
made of Vinegar and Water; also Wine diluted or mingled 
with Water in the Press. 1905 1). Smitw Vays [lis Flesh 497 
They had with them a beaker of their posca or vinegar water. 

+ Pose, sé.! Obs. Forms: 1 gepos, 4-7 (8-9 
dial.; pose, 5-6 poose, 7 pooss, poze. (OE. 
be-pos a catarrh, cough, f. Irythonic *fas- cough, 
whence W., Corn. fas, Breton paz cough, from 
Aryan *kwes- to wheeze, whence also Skr. gvas-, 
OF. Awesan.] A cold in the head, catarrh. 

¢1000 Sax. Leechd. 11.54 Wip gesnote & geposum genim 


| 
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oxna lyb. @x1050 Herb. Afud. xlvi. ibid. 1.148 Wid Zeposu 
(Ad tussim graven]. ¢1305 £. E. Poents (1862) 37 To hele 
hin of be pose. ¢ 1386 CHaucer Manciple's 7. Prol. 62 He 
speketh in his nose And fneseth faste and eek he hath the 
pose. 1486 Bk. St. Albans C iij b, For the Cogh or the poose 
‘Take powdre of Bays [etc.]. 1530 PatsGr. 582/1, I have the 
pose, ay da catarre or jesuisenrimé, 1706 PHivwips, /’ose, 
..a Rheum in the Head. a 1825 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, 
Pose, a catarrh, or cold in the head. 
b. in the horse. 

1607 Topsett Four-f. Beasts (1658) 277 If the Horse 
casteth little or no matter out of his nose,..it is a sign that 
he is stopped in the head, which we were wont to call the 
pose. 1610 MarkHAM J/asterf. 1. xxxviii. 74 The cold or 
poze ina horses head. 1639 T. pe Gray Compl. Horsem. 59 
They be most enclined to pose$, rhumes, paines in the head. 

Pose (péuz), 56.4 Obs. exc. Sc. Also 5 pos, 6 
pois, poiss, .poess). [app., that which has been 
deposited or laid down, f. F. foser to place, lay 
down: see PosE v.1] 

A hoard, treasure, secret store of money, etc. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 410/2 Pos, or depos, depositusn. 1549 
Compl. Scot. xi. 89 Thir said princis gat, in the spulje. .the 
kyng of Francis pose, quhilk vas al in engel noblis. 2563 
Winget Wes. (S. 12S.) 1. 56 Quhat wes committit to thee, 
lat that remane in thy poiss. 1637 RuTHerForp Left. 11. 
xvii. (1881) 537 If you seek, there 1s a pose, a hidden trea- 
sure, a gold mine in Christ you never yet saw. 1816 Scotr 
Antig. xxiv, This grand pose o’ silver and treasure. 1844 
M. A. Ricuarpson //ist. Vable-bk., Leg. Div. U1. 91 The 
‘pose’ was gone, the coffer had vanished. 

+ Pose, 53.3 Ods. App. a variant of Posy. (Perh. 
first in the plural, Zoszes being taken as /oses.) 

1542 Upatt Frasm. Apofh. 274b, What poses certain 
persones wrote under the images of Brutus & Caesar, @ 1548 
Hart Chron, Hen. V1[1 3b, Many subtleties, straunge 
deuises, with seuerall poses. 1553 T. Witson Ret. 100b, 
If we purpose to dilate our cause hereby with poses and 
sentences. 15.. Sougs Costume | Percy Soc.) 65 Suche garded 
huoes, Suche playted shoes, And suche a pose, Say y never. 

+ Pose, sd.4| Ods. [f. Pose v.2] <A state of 
perplexity. 

1616 Sir C. Mountacu in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) I. 249 The Lords they say are at a pose what to do. 


Pose (péduz), 56.5 [a. F. pose, f. poser to put, 
place: see Pose v1] An act of posing. 

1. An attitude or posture of the body, or of a 
part of the body, esp. one deliberately assumed, 
or in which a figure is placed for effect, or for 


artistic purposes. 

1818 Lapy Morcan Awtobiog. (1859) 170 Spencer begged 
the cover, and read out the letter, that my Jose might not 
be disturbed. 1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. & Leg. Art (1850) 
213 His idea of the pose was borrowed, as we are told, from 
an antique statue. 1883 B. Harte Carguinez Woods i. 11 He 
unconsciously fell into an attitude that in any other mortal 
would have been a pose. . 

2. fig. An attitude of mind or conduct, 

1884 J. Tait Mind in Matter (1892) 311 There is diffi- 
culty in the silent pose, and meek opposition, of many of 
the learned in the presence of idealism, creating suspicion 
of partial acceptance. 1898 G. W. E. Russet ColZ. & 
Recodl. xiii. 176 This portentous age of reticence and pose. 
1904 R. J. CampBett Serm. /ndividuals vi. 109 ‘1 thought.’ 
He had prepared himself in his mental pose for what did 
not take place. 

3. Dountinoes. = Down sb.3 3: see quots. 

1865 Compl. Domino-Player 11 The pose, or turn to com- 
mence the game, is determined in one particular manner in 
all games of dominoes. 1870 Haroy & Ware Mod. Hoyle, 
Dominoes 92 On the Continent...the person holding the 
highest double has the ‘ pose’ or ‘down ’, and he commences 
by playing that domino. If there should be no doubles, 
then the person holding the highest domino has the pose. 

+ Pose, 56.6 Obs. [a. OF. fose a land measure 
(1336 in Godef.), Fr. Swiss pose an old superficial 
measure for meadows, fields, and forests, = half 
the /azex, or 32,768 sq. feet (Godef.).] A superficial 
measure of land, = about three-quarters of an acre. 

1759 J. Mitts Duhamel’s Husb, u. ii. 265 This field 
contains, according to our measure, six poses. Each pose 
contains 400 square perches, and each perch nine feet. 
1763 — Pract. Husb. 11. 3c6 Another field of betwixt nine 
and ten poses (equal to about seven acres and three roods). 

Pose (pduz), v.1 Pa. ¢. and pple. posed: in ME, 
also post. fa. F. poser (in all the chief senses of 
the Eng. word) :—L. Aacesdre to halt, cease, pause, 
in late L. to rest (see PAUSE v.), which subsequently 
acquired also through confusion with L. pdzcre 
(fosuz, posttunt) the trans. sense to lay to rest, put 
or set down, place, properly belonging to the latter 
(so in Leges Alam. tit. 45, fausaul arn sua josum 
they lay their arms down); so It. posare, Pr. pawsar, 
Sp. fosar, all trans. and intr., Pg. pozesar intr. 

‘The sense of Jonere having been restricted in the Romanic 
of Gaul (as shown by Fr, and Prov.) to ‘lay eggs’, its numer- 
ous compounds (comt-, de-, dis-, ex-, Lut-, op-, pro-, supponere, 
etc.) were replaced in Fr. and Prov. by corresponding new 
compounds of Jaxsare: see Appose v.2, Compose, etc; It., 
Sp., and Pg. retain the original compounds of fonere. 
A Com. Romanic compound of the intr. Jausare is repre- 
sented by Reross.] ; 

+1. ¢rans. Yo place in a specified situation or 
condition. Oéds. rare. 

1380 Wyctir Seri. Sel. Wks. I, 242 Nobing is better 
post to pe likyng of be fend. c1420 Padlad. on Hush. 11. 
495 But xxx footis pose Vche order of from other. C 

b. Dominoes. See quot. and cf. PosE 56.5 3. 

1865 Compl. Domino-Player 40 \n placing the first domino 

on the table, or posing, as it is called, you might {etc. ]. 


POSE. 


+2. To suppose or assume for argument's sake. 


(Usually with 047. cZ.) Obs. 

3374 Cnaucer Jroyles ui. 26x (310) A[s] bus I pose 
a womman graunte me Here loue and seyth bat oper wcle 
she non. 1377 Laxcr P. Pd. B. xvi. 293, 1 pose I hadde 
synned so..my3te I nou3zte be saued? ¢1420 Pallad. on 
Hus. 1.285 Yet pose y that hit might amendid be. 1528 
Kalender of Sheph. xxxvii. Pvijb, Yf it were possyble that 
the erthe were enhabyted all aboute & pose {ear/ier edd. 
puttand] the case yt it were so. 

3. a. To lay down, put forth (an assertion, allega- 
tion, claim, instance, etc.). 

1s1z_ Helyas in Thoms Prose Rom. (1828) IT]. g2 He 
made iniuriously to pose and put in faite that the said 
duchesse had made to empoysen her husband. 1€6z GLan- 
vite Lux Orient. xi. (1682) 85 God himself in his posing the 
great instance of patience, Job, seems to intimate somewhat 
to this purpose. 1882 OwEN in Long, Mag. 1.64 What 
is posed as the ‘ Neanderthal skull’ is the roof of the brain- 
case. 1888 Science XI. 2562 M. Janet.. poses the new 
psychology as of French origin. 

b. To propound, propose (a question or problem). 

1862 Sara Accepted Addr. 124, 1 don’t require any answer 
to my question, now that I have posed it. 1873 Symonps 
Grk. Poeis i. 14 Hesiod poses the eternal problems: what 
is the origin and destiny of mankind? 

4. a. To place in an attitude (as an artist's 
modc] or sitter, ete.), Also fig. 

1859 Guiiick & Timss Paint. 312 The model is posed or 
in other words ‘set’ in some particular attitude. 1868 
Tuck erRMAN Collector 70 In studied attitude, like one poséd 
for a daguerreotype. 1878 ABNEY Photogr. (1881) 240 In 
posing a group, let it be remembered that cach figure is 
animate, and should uot be made to look as lifeless as 
a Statue. 

b. zxtr. To assume a certain attitude; to place 
oneself in position, esp. for artistie purposes. 

1850 Edin. Rev. July 146 He drapes himself, and poses 
before you in every variety of attitude. 1885 / ruth 28 May 
834/2 Tableaux are a great improvement on drawingroom 
amateur theatricals, ..it is more easy to pose than to act. 

ce. fig. To prescnt oneself in a particular character 
(often implying that it is assumed); to set up as, 
give oneself out as ; to attitudinize. 

1840 THackeRay Shabby Genteel Story vi, He..‘ posed’ 
before her as a hero of the most sublime kind. 1877 Brack 
Green Past. xv, Was it true that these were the real objects 
which caused this man to pose as a philanthropist? 1888 
Bryce Amer. Commw. V1. \xxxi. 70 Politicians have of 
late years begun to pose as the special friends of the work- 
ing man. 

Hence Posed f//.a.1 rare, +a. composed, grave, 
sedate (oés.) ; b. placed or arranged in a pose or 
posture, as a sitter; whence Po’sedness; Posing 
vbl. sb.1 and ppl. a.l (sense 4). 

a x693 Urguhart's Rabelais 11. xix, An old setled Person, 
of a most *posed, stayed and grave Behaviour. 1891 Az- 
thony's Photogr. Bull, 1V. 137 Now this is not a ‘ posed’ 
subject, but taken in an actual game, which makes it so 
much the wore interesting. 1891 Temple Bar Mag. Mar. 
442 It has the earnestness of Ingres, marred..by his con- 
ventionality, anda certain flat *posedness. 1889 Axthony’'s 
Photogr. Bull. 11. 88 By *posing we obtain likeness improved 
by beauty of outline and graceful posture. 1890 /ézd. II1. 
411 The posing chair should be a low-backed chair fastened 
to a platform..on castors. This enables the operator to 
move the sitter to any position, without the trouble of 
getting up, 1888 Penney Sent. Yourn. 149 Barbizon, with 
its picture galleries and *posing peasants. 

Pose (poz), v.2 Also 7 poase, 7-9 poze. 
[Aphetic form of Appose v.! or of OrposE, which 
was confused with it.] 

+1. ¢vans. To examine by questioning, question, 
interrogate : = ApposE vl 1, Oppose vy. 1. Obs. 

1526 TinpALE Lye ii. 46 They founde hym in the temple 
sittinge in the middes of the doctours, both hearynge them 
and posinge them. 1579 Furxe Heskins’s Parl. 176 Let 
me pose him in his aunswere like a childe. 161z BRinsLeY 
Lud. Lit, iii, (1627) 16 Let so many..stand together, and 
then poase them without booke, one by one. 1688 Bunyan 
Dying Sayings Wks. 50 Let us therefore be posing our- 
selves which of the two it will he. 1722 Wodrow Corr. 
(1843) II. 648 When posed about faith, they answered in 
terms of the Confession of Faith and Catechism. 

2. To place in a difficulty with a question or 
problem ; to puzzle, confuse, peiplex, nonplus. 

1593 Donne Saz. iv. 20 A thing which would have pos’d 
Adam to name. 1605 VerstTeGAN Dec, /uteld. ii. (1628) 
30 Now hath Occa posed me about the countrie of India, 
which he expresely saith was in Africa. 1611 CorGr., 
Faire quinaut, to pose, or driue to a Nonplus. @ 1625 
Fretcuer & Mass. Cust. Country ui. ii, What precious 
piece of nature To poze the world? 1677 Barrow Serwz. 
(1687) I. xxiii, 309 A question wherewith a learned Pharisee 
thought to pose or puzzle him. x171x STEELE Sfect. No. 
113 ? 4 You must make Love to her, as you would conquer 
the Sphinx, by posing her. 1807 Craspe “ar. Reg. 1. 679 
Then by what name th’ unwelcome guest to call, Was long 
a question, and it pos’d them all. 1856 Dove Logie Chr. 
Faith t. i. § 2. 61 We have tbus posed the mathematician... 
and the historian. . 

+b. transf. To do that which puzzles (another), 

1630 CowLrey Constantia 4 Philetus xxiv, She took a 
Lute..And tun’d this Song, posing that harmony Which 
Poets attribute to heavenly spheres. is 

Hence Posed Af/. a.2; Po'sing 7v6/. sé.2 and 


| ppl. a.2; whence Po'singly adv. (Webster 1847); 


Po'sement sonce-wd., the condition of being posed. 

18z0 Keats Hyfervon uu. 244 Whether through *pozed 
conviction, or disdain, They guarded silence. 1850 L. Hunr 
Autobiog. \11. xx. 60 Puzzlement and *posement of various 
sorts awaited many readers, 1556 B. GREENE in Foxe A. § JZ. 
(1583) 1853/r This greate chere was often powthred with 


a 


POSE. 


ynsauery sawces of examinations, exhortacions, *posings, 
and disputacions. 1841 Peacock /di/. App. <A. p. xii. note, 
The process of examination was called apposing or posing. 
1666 Spurstowr Spir. CAym. (1668) 174 Anotber dark and 
*posing thougiit did arise. 

Pose, v.* dial. [f. Pose sb.2] ¢rans. To hoard, 


store zf .money, etc.). 

1866 Grecor Dial, Banffshire s.v., The aul’ bodie biz 
a houd o’ siller poset up, an's eye posin’ up mair. 

|| Posé (poze), a. Her. [¥r., pa. pple. of poser 
to place, etc., Pose vl] (See quots.) 

1725 Coats Dict. Her., Posé,, a French Term, signifying 
a Lyon, Horse, or other Beast standing still, with all four 
Feet on the Ground, to denote thereby that it is not in 
a moving Posture. 1882 Cussans Her. 315 Posé, placed: 
as, Posé en bande, bendwire. 

Posed, pp/. a.: see Pose v.! and 2. 

Posedness, Posement: see Pose v.!, 2. 

+ Poselet, pa. pple. Obs. ? Early form of puzzled 

21380 Winor Poems fr. Vernon MS. 151 Among be pres 
pauh he were poselet, He spared no ping for no drede 
Among be cristene til be were boselet; Of sucb a child me 
tok non bede. 

Poser! (péza1). Also 8 pozer. [Aphetic 
form of ApposeR: see Pose v.?] 

1, One who sets testing questions ; an examiner ; 
= APPOSER 1, Now rare. 

1587 Harrison England wu. i. (1877) 1. 35 When I consider 
..tbe profit that ariseth at sundrie elections of scholars.,to 
the posers. @1661 Futcer Worthies, Norfolk (1662) u. 258 
The University.. appointed Doctor Cranmer .. to be tbe 
Poser-general of all Candidates in Divinity. 1664 Pepys 
Diary 4 Fcb., To Paul’s School,..and up to hear the upper 
form examined;.. Dr. Wilkins and one Mr. Smallwood, 
Posers. 1665 J. Buck in Peacock Stat. Univ. Cambr, (1841) 
App. B. p. Ixv, he Posers Feast was anciently kept upon 
the Thursday at Night the Examination or Posing was 
ended. 1702 C. Matuer Magu. Chr. it. i. i. (1852) 254 
The Poser trying his Hebrew skill by the third chapter of 
Isaiah. rgox Rasupace & Rait New Cold. iii. 44 The term 
* Posers’ is still applied to the two Fellows {of New College] 
who examine at Wincbester. 

2. A question that poses or puzzles; a puzzle. 

1793 SHERIDAN in Sheridaniana 147 This was a pozer. 
1837 Dickens Pick. x, With the air of a man who was in 
the habit of propounding some regular posers. 1894 Law 
Times XCVII. 387/2 Interrupting the arguments by ques- 
tions in the nature of posers. 

Poser’, [f. Pose v.! + -ER1: cf. F. foseur.] 
One who poses or attitudinizes: see Pose v.! 4. 

1888 Pull Mall G. 24 Dec., Besides the professional 
posers of the studio there are..the posers of the Row, the 
posers at afternoon teas, the posers in politics, and the 
Circus posers. 

|| Poseur (pozor). [F., agent-n. f. foser Pose 
v.1: cf. prec.) One who practises an affected mental 
or social attitude; an affected person. The fem. 


|| Poseu:se is also occasionally used. 

1881 Contemp. Rev. May 683 The same womanish and 
uncontrolled Joseur 1887 Afhenzum 1 Jan. 34/1 The 
latest attitudes in literature, art, and politics are presented 
in a way to make foseurs of all sorts either laugh or wince. 
1893 Daily News 29 Apr. 5/1 Madame de Krudener may 
best be regarded as tbe supreme ‘ poseuse ’ of history. 

Posey, variant of Pusy. 

Posh (pef).  [dial. posh, pash: cf. Pasa 5b.2 4.J 

1. dial, The fragments produccd by a smash; 
a soft, decayed, rottcn, or pulpy mass; a state of 
slush : see Eng. Dial. Dict. 

[1790: see Pasu sb? 4] p 

2. In full posk-ice: Ice broken into small frag- 
ments; brash-ice, porridge-ice. 

1876 Davis Polaris Exp. iii. 75 The vessel was forced 
tbrough brash or posh ice. 1885 Wuyte Metvitte /n 
Lena Deltais, Forcing our way through a stream of posh. 

Poshet, -(o)ote, -otte, obs. ff. Posset. 

Poshteen: see PostEEN. Posie, obs. f. Posy. 

Posied (pozid), a. [f. Posy + -ep2.] 

1, Inscribed with a posy or motto. arch. 

1597 Suaxs. Lover's Compt. 45 Many a ring of Posied 
gold and bone. 1720 Gay To Yug. Lady 12 Some by 
a snip of woven hair In posied lockets bribe the fair. 1802 
Sporting Mag. 359 he motto’d garter and the posied ring. 

2. Furnished with nosegays; flowery. Now dad, 

1797 I. Park Sonu. 96 And what one corner would of 
flowerets yield, In posied wreaths his blooming daughter 
bore. 1865 k. Waucu Lanc. Songs 50 It winds by a rind- 
lin’ wayter side, An’ o'er a posied lea. 1894 H. Speicut 
WVidderdale 393 Pleasant country bouses with posied gar- 
dens are everywhere around. : ; 

Posil, obs. form of PucreLLe, maid, girl. 

Posing, Posingly: see Pose v.! and °. 

Posit (pezit), v. Also 7 -ite. [f. L. poszt-, 
ppl stem of fonére to place, put, lay down.} 

. trans. To put in position; to set, dispose, or 
situate; to place. (Chiefly in fa. pple. or passive.) 

1647 Litty Chr. Astrol, Yo Rdr. 3 To vary their shape 
as they are posited in Signe and house. 1664 Power £.xf. 
Philos. 1. 168 Tben would those parts.. affect this.. 
Situation, howsoever the Loadstone was posited. a 1693 
Urguhart's Rabelais i. xx. 166 He posited his left Hand 
wholly open. 1756 Amory Buncle (1770) I. 87 To see how 
things were posited at home. 1871 Tynpate Frag. Sci. 
vi. (1872) 114 The blocks..were moved and posited by a 
power external to themselves. 1886 W. GRAHAM Soc. 
Problem 161 Classes .. connected with the production of 
wealth or positing it where it is wanted. ; 

To put down or assume as a fact ; to lay down 
as a basis of argument, etc.; to affirm the existence 
of; to postulate. Chiefly in Logic and Philos. 
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1697 tr. Burgersdicius his Logic 1. xii. 52 To Posit, or 
put the Antecedent or Consequent, is no more than to 
assume it. /érd. xvii. 78 The Effect being posited, it follows 
tbat either there is a Cause Efficient, or else, that tbere has 
been one. 1709-29 [see Positep}]. 1847 Lewes //ist. 
Philos. \V. 167 Either the Ego must posit the Non-Ego 
wilfully and consciously..or {etc}. 1877 E. Cairo Philos. 
Kant \. 157 In so far as anything is a cause, it posits some- 
thing different from itself as an effect. 1898 J. A. Hopson 
Ruskin 105 The crude dualism whicb Huxley posits. 


Hence Porsited ff/. a.; Porsiting v0/. 5d. and 
ppl. a. 


1665-6 FAtl. Trans. 1. 215 An account of two unusually 
posited Rainbows seen. 1709-29 V. Manvey Syst. Wath., 
<irith. 60 If one of the posited False Numbers is deficient 
from the Tree. 1895 Daily Chron. 6 Nov. 2/7 His hatred 
of compromise, his perpetual positing of the moral dilemma 
—‘all or nothing’. 1899 A. E. Garvie Ritschlian Theol. 
m1. iii. 82 A law, a thing posited, points back the under- 
standing to the positing spirit and will. 

Position pozi‘fan), 56. Also 6 posycyon, 
-cion, -tyon, posicion. fa. F. position, ad. L. 
posilid-nem a putting, placing, position; affrma- 
tion ; theme, subject, etc., n. of action from pdnére 
(posit-une) to put, place, set.] 

I. L. The action of positing ; the laying down or 
statement of a proposition or thests; affirmatign, 
affirmative assertion. Chtefly in Lagzc and Philos. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Soeth. v. pr. iv. 125 (Camb. MS.) Ffor by 
grace of possession [L. positionis gratia, ed. 1532 posycion]} 
..1 pose a ther be no prescience. 1604 SHAKS. Ofh. 1, 
iil. 234, I do not in position Distinctly speake of her. 1697 
tr. Burgersdicius his Logic iw. xii. 54 The Disjunctive 
Syllogism, .. if consisting of two Members immediately 
opposed, may proceed from a Position of one Member to an 
Eversion of the otber. 1832 Austin Furispr. (1879) 1. v. 
175 It exists by the position or institution of its individual 
or collective author. 1837-8 Sir W. Hasuion Logic xvii. 
(1866) I. 332 A disjunctive syllogism consists..in the re- 
ciproca] position or sublation of contradictory characters, by 
the subsumption of one or other. 1877 E. Carp PAilos. 
Kant u. xvi. 573 The alternate position and negation leads 
to an infinite series. 

2. A proposition or thesis laid down or stated; 
something posited ; a statement, assertion, tcnet. 

€1g00 in Peacock S/at. Camby. App. A. p. xxii, The 
Father hath made on Argument agenst his Posytyon in the 
fyrst mater. 1597 Bacon £ss. x. (.Arb.) 152 It is a position 
in the Mathematiques that there is no proportion bet weene 
somewhat and nothing. 1684 Confempl. State Man un. 
iii. (1699) 147 It was a Position of the Stoicks, that he was 
not Poor who wanted, but he who was necessitated. 1761 
Heme é/ist. Eng. I. xv. 374 An edict, which contains many 
vebseratl positions and pretensions. 1838-9 HALLAM 
Hfist. Lit. UL. u. iv. § 4. 122 Hlooker..rests his positions on 
one solid basis, the eternal obligation of natural law. 1845 
J. H. Newman Ess. Developm. i. ii. 129, | have called 
the doctrine of Infallibility an hypothesis:..Jet it be con- 
sidered to be a mere position, supported by no direct evi- 
dence, but required by the facts of the case. 

3. drith. A method of finding the value of an 
unknown quanttty by positing or assuming one or 
more values for it, finding by how much the results 
differ from the actual data of the problem, and then 
adjusting the error. Also called rude of ( false) post- 
tion, rule of supposition, rule of falsehood, ruleof trial 
and error. 

1551 Recorpe Pathw. Anoaiil, u. Pref., The rule of false 
position, with dyuers examples not onely vulgar, but some 
appertaynyng to the rule of Algeber. 1704 J. Harris Lex. 
Techn. 1, Position, or the Rule of Position, otherwise called 
the Rule of Falshood...This Rule of False Position is of 
Two kinds, viz. Sixgde and Double. 1806 Hutton Course 
Math, 1. 135 Position is a method of performing certain 
questions, which cannot be resolved by the common direct 
rules. //d. 136 Double Position is the method of resolving 
certain questions by nieans of two suppositions of false 
numbers. 

+4. The action of positing or placing, esp. ina 
particular order or arrangement; disposition. Ods. 

1623 CockeRaM, Position,..a setting or placing. 1658 
Puitures, Position (lat.), a putting. 1664 Powrr Exp. 
Philos. 1. 158 You may change the Polarity of many feeble 
Stones, by a long Position in a contrary posture. @ 1677 
Hace Prim. Orig. Man. i. vii. 288 In my Watch, the Law 
and Rule of its Motion is the Constitution and Position of 
its Parts by the Hand and Mind of the skilful Artist. 1735 
Bertin Chess iii, The Game of Chess consists of two parts, 
the Offensive, and Defensive;..the Defensive [consists] in 
the due position of your own {forces}, by guarding against 
your enemy's attack. 

5. The manner in which a body as a whole, or 
the several parts of it, are disposed or arranged ; 
disposition, posture, attitude. 

Eastward position: the position of the officiating priest 
at the Eucharist, when he stands in front of tbe boly table 
or altar and faces the east. 

1703 Moxon J/ech. Exerc. 176 They should lift their 
Treading Leg so high, as to tire it..after it is raised to so 
uncommodious a position. 1790 PHitipor Chess 11. 90 In 
this position it isa drawn game. 1839 R. S. Ropinson Vaut, 
Steam Eng. 79 The position of the beam at half-stroke, 
horizontal. 1847 C. Bronte Fane Eyre xiv, | cannot see 
you without disturbing my position in this comfortable 
chair. 1866 H. R. Droop Worth Side of the Table g Canon 
law (which did not enforce an eastward position). 1874 
(title) Reasons for opposing the (so-called) Eastward Position 
of the Celebrant. 1888 Pall Mall G. 28 Nov. 7/2 Dean 
Burgon never would allow the ‘eastward position’ to be 
adopted in Chichester Cathedral. 1891 FreesorouGH Chees 
Endings 12 There is always the general principle—the grasp 
of the position. 1893 Br. Stusss Visit. Charges, Oxford 
(1907) 159, I bave, ever since my ordination in 1848, used the 
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eastward position in the Ante-Communion, and since 1 was 
ordained priest in 1850, at the consecration prayer. 

b. fg. Mental attitude; the way in which one 
looks upon or views a subject or question: often 
passing into the potnt of view which one occupies 
in reference to a subject, and so blending with 9. 

1gos J. Orr Problem O. Test. xii. 435 A more moderate 
position is taken by Dr. Driver. 

6. J/us. The arrangement of the constituent notes 
of a chord, with respect to their order, or to the 
intervals between them. (+ See also quot. 1753.) 

1753 Cuambers Cycl, Sufpp., Position..in music, is used 
for the putting down the hand in beating time. 1880 W.S. 
Rocxstro in Grove Dict. A/us. 11. 17 In whatever position 
they may be taken, Consonant Intervals remain always 
consonant; Dissonant Intervals, dissonant. 

II. 7. The place occupied by a thing, or in 
which it is put; situation, site, station. /: fost- 
tion, in its (his, etc.) proper or appropriate place ; 
so out of position. 

1sqt R. Coptanp Galyen’s Terap. 2 Hiij, Yf ye knowe 
parfytely the posycyon, & fygure of all the bladder. 1570 
Bittincstev £uclid 1. i. 1 A poynt is materiall, and re- 
quireth position and place. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 1. xiii. 
§ 10. 77 That our Idea of Place is nothing else, but such a 
relative Position of any thing, as I have before mentioned. 
1696 Puittips (ed. 5) s.v., The Respect of a Planet in 
Astrological Figure, to other Planets and Parts of tbe 
Figure, is called his Position. 1727-41 CHambers Cycé.s.v., 
A line is said to be given i fosition..when its situation, 
bearing, or direction, with regard to some other line, is 
given. 1774 M. Mackenzie Afaritime Surv. 25 Having 
the Distance and Position of two Points A and B. 1840 
Larpner Geout, 20 The apparent position of an object is 
a term used in science to express the position of the object 
so far as it can be determined by the sight. 1850 M°Cosx 
Div, Govt. wi. it. (1874) 351 The view which we get of an 
object depends on the position which we take. 1874 In 

osition [see Position vw. 1}. 1876 Tait Rec. Adv. Phys. Sc. 
1. (ed. 2) 14 Position is a purely space relation or geometrical 
conception. 

b. Phrases. 

Angle of position: (a) The angle between any two points 
subtended at the eye; (6) Astron. The angle between the 
circles of declination and latitude of a celestial body; 
(c) The angle between the hour-circle passing through a 
celestial body, and the line joining it and a neigbbouring 
celestial body; so in Geag., the angle between the meridian 
of a place and the great circle passing through it and some 
other place. Circle of position: any one of six great circles 
of the celestial sphere passing through the north and south 
points ofthe horizon. Gun of position: a heavy field-gun, 
not designed for executing quick movements. 

1571 Dicces Pando. 1. xxviii. H iv, Notyng vppon youre 
slate the angle of position from the dimetient to the lyne 
fiduciall. /dzd, xxxiv. K iij b, Then turne the Diameter of 
your Semicircle, to euery ‘Yowne, Village, Hauen, Rode, or 
suche like,..noting therewithall in some Table by it selfe 
the Degrees cut by the Alhidada in the Circle, which I call 
the Angles of Position. 1669 Stuumy Mariner's Mag. vu. 
xix. 31 Circles of Position ..do all cross one another in 
the North and South Points of tbe Meridian. 1727-41 
Cuampers Cycé.s.v., Circles of position, are six great circles 
passing through the intersection of the meridian and the 
horizon, and dividing the equator into twelve equal parts. 
181z Woopnouse Astro. vili. 58 Angle of Position. 1858 
GREENER Gunnery 126 This result once secured, it is obvious 
that a field-piece or gun of position would become a rifle 
on a large scale. 1900 Daily News 10 Jan. 8/3 The 
12-pounder quick.firing garrison artillery gun of rz cwt.,..is 
neither a field gun nor a gun of position. 

e. Ail, A site chosen for occupation by an 


army, usually as having a strategic value. 

1781 Gisson Decl. & F. xviii. [1.118 To compel his adver- 
sary to relinquish this advantageous position. 1820 Scotr 
Mouast. ii, A position of considerable strength. 4 1839 
Praep Poems (1864) II. 11 On, on! take forts and storm 
positions. 1890 Nicoray & Hay Lincotn VAIL. ix. 241 
General Meade..manceuvred to select a position where he 
would have the advantage. 

8. Phonology. The situation of a vowel in an open 
or closed syllable; sec. in Gr. and L. Prosady, the 
situation of a short vowel before two consonants 
or their equivalent, i. e. before a consonant tn the 
same syllable, making the syllable metrically long, 
as in in-fer-rel-gue, con-Vex-i = con-vec-si. 

In such cases it used to be said that the vowed was ‘long 
by position’; but the evidence of Greek and the history of 
the soundsin Romanic show that the vowel remiained short, 
while the sy//adle was metrically long. When both con- 
sonants could be taken to the following syllable, the pre- 
ceding vowel might be ‘in position’ or not, as in /e-2e-dras 
or fe-neb-ras. An English and the modern languages 
generally, a Jong stressed vowel is often shortened by posi- 
tion, as in zeal, wealth; deem, dem-ster; house, husband, 
Lyne, Lynton. A 

1580 G. Harvey Let. fo Spenser Wks. (Grosart) I, 106 Posi- 
tion neither maketh sborte, nor long in oure Tongue, but so 
farre as we can get hir good leaue. 1582 STANyHURST “Eneis 
(Arb.) 12 And soothly..yf the coniunction Ad were made 
common in English, yt were not amisse, althougb yt bee 
long by position. 1775 Asu, /’oséffou (in grammar) the 
state of a vowel placed before two consonants. 1876 
Kennepy Public School Lat. Gram, 512 In the words fatd, 
mstis both syllables are long by nature: in /actis sitbsint 
the four syllables, whose vowels are short by nature, are all 
lengthened by position. /f does not give position any more 
than the aspirate in Greek. 

9. fg. The situation which one metaphorically 
occupies in relation to others, to facts, or to circum- 


stances ; condition. 

1827 Disraru Viv. Grey v. xii, Do not believe that I am 
one who would presume an instant on my position. 1843 
Prescotr Mexico 1. vi. (1864) 65 There is no position which 
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affords such scope for ameliorating the condition of man, as 
that occupied byan absolute ruler over a nation imperfectly 
civilised. 1855 Macaucay //ést, Eng. xi. 111. 49 In a few 
weeks he had changed the relative position of all the states 
in Europe. 1860 Tyxpatt Géac. 1. ix. 64 The position was 
in some measure an exciting one, 1871 B. Stewart //eat 
§ 67 We are now ina position to discuss the air thermometer. 
1878 Bosw. Smitu Carthage 392 Arms were extemporised 
for an adequate number of citizens, and the city was soniehow 
put into a position to stand a siege. ; 

b. Place in the social scale; social state or 


standing; status; rank, estate. 

1865 Trottore Belton Est. xi, His position in society was 
excellent and secure. 1868 Digby's Voy. AMledit. Pref. 34 
A man of considerable position. 1896 //arper's A/ag. Apr. 
gor/2 I've got a good position now, one that I’m not 
ashamed to ask you to share, 

e. An official situation, place, or employment. 

1890 Cent. Dict. s.v., A position in a bank. 1900 KipLinc 
in Daily Express 19 June 4/5 With a view to getting him 
a ‘position in the city’, 1906 Jiests. Gaz. g May 2/3 
The old discussion as to the evolution and history of this 
special political position—for up to now it has been that 
rather than an office. 

III. 10. attrib. and Comé., as position-relation, 
-value;, position angle = angle of position (7 b\; 
position-artillery, heavy field-artillery; cf. ee 
of position in 7b; so position-battery ; position 
error, the variation of a watch when laid in certain 
positions; position-finder, an apparatus by means 
of which a gunner is enabled to aim a cannon at 
an object not visible to him; position-light, 
a light carried by a ship which is in company with 
others to indicate its course at night; position 
micrometer: see quot.; t position poet, ?a poet 
who composes short pieces containing definite 
statements (as in commendation of a person). 

1893 Sir R. Batt Story of Sun 170 The angle between the 
pole projected on the Sun’s disc and the north point is what 
we call the “position angle. 1898 E. A. Camppect (¢i¢de) 
Lectures on ” Position Artillery. 1884 F. J, Britren Watch 
& Clockmt. 24 Only the finer class of watches..are as a rule 
tested for *position errors. Position errors..are often con- 
founded witb a want of isochronism. 1888 Dazly News 
16 July 3/3 The sum of 25,000/, was paid to Major Watkin 
for an invention of a *position-finder. 1902 SLOANE S/and. 
Electr. Dict. 428 The Position Finder is a simplification 
and amplification of the Range Finder. 1897 Daily News 
30 Aug. 6/7 When altering the course of his ship, the *posi- 
tion lights were omitted to be hoisted. 1864 WerssTER, 
*Posttion-micrometer, a micrometer for measuring angles 
of position, having a single thread or wire which is carried 
round the common focus of the object-glass and eye-glass, 
and in a plane perpendicular to the axis of the telescope. 
1589 Nasne Pref. Greene's Menaphon (Arb.)14 Epitaphers, 
and “position Poets haue wee more than a good many. 
1881 Broapnouse J/us. Acoustics 383 The *position-relation 
of any two notes forming a given interval is always exactly 
the same. 1849 OTre tr. H2mboldt’s Cosmos 11. 597 Nine 
figures or characters, according to their *position-value, 
under the name of the system of the abacus, 

Hence Posi'tionless a., without a position. 

1887 W. James in J/fzd XII. 27 Positionless at first, it 
{a particular kind of feeling] no sooner appears in the midst 
of a gang of companions than it is found maintaining the 
strictest position of its own. 

Position (pozi:fan), v.  [f. prec. sb.] 

1, trans, To put or set in a particular or appro- 
priate positiou ; to place. 

18x17 Cot. Hawker Diary (1893) I. 151 Had 1.. positioned 
the birds myself, I could not have hada more glorious oppor- 
tunity. 1874 J. D. Heatu Croguet Player 15 10 Position.— 
An abbreviation for ‘ to place in position ’,..‘to place a ball 
in a proper position to make its next point in order’, 1893 
Colunibus (Ohio) Dispatch 23 Feb., A brace of submarine 
guns in the bows .. positioned so as to discharge their pro- 
jectiles at a depth of ten feet below the water line. 

b. To determine the position of; to locate. 

1881 H. W. Nicuotson From Svord to Share vi. 40 The 
later geological observation,..positioning the earliest vol- 
canic action, in this group, on the island of Kanai, and the 
latest on that of Hawaii. 

+2. ixtr, To take up one’s position; to lay 
down a position or principle. Obs. rare. 

1678 O. Heywoop Drarics, etc. (1881) I]. 196 Mt Thorp 
position’d on this thesis. 1703 J. RytHER Def Glorious 
Gosp. Pref., He had preached and position’d. 

Hence Posi'tioned f/.a., placed, situated; having 
or occupying a position (social or other); Posi'- 
tioning 74/. sb., putting in position; in Chess, 
arrangement of the men in an advantageous position. 

1867 F. W. Cosens in Atheneum 29 June 846/3 A very 
tich maiden more highly positioned than hiinself. 1896 
Cuesnire /fastings Chess Tourn, 348 His style of play 
is firm and tenacious, aiming at accurate positioning and 
steady crushing rather than at brilliant attacks or rapid 
finishes. 

Positional (pozi'fanal), a. [f. Position 54. + 
-AL.] Of, pertaining to, or determined by position. 

1571 Dicces Pantom. 1. xxxiv. Kiv, The concourse or 
niceting of semblable positionall lines. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud, Ep. u. vii. 102 A strange conceit,.. ascribing unto 

lants po-itionall operations, and after the manner of the 

woadstone. 1664 Power £4, PAilos. 1. 157 A Magnet.. 
acquires a new one [Magnetical vigour], according to the 
positional Laws in its Refrigeration, 1879 Tuomson & 
Tait Nat, Phil, 1. 1. § 343 A system so constituted that 
the positional forces are proportional to displacements and 
the motional to velocities, 188: R. Eris in Academy 
9 Apr. 2536/1 Why has not Mr. Butler.. reproduced the 
Greck metre exactly, or at least with that positional quan- 
tity which seems most nearly to approach it? 1883 D. If. 
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Wnueeier By-IWays of Lit. x. 188 The possessive form in 's 
stands side by side. with the positional possessive,.,God's 
love or the love of God. 1895 Funk's Stand. Dict, Post- 
tional co-ordinates (Mech.), quantities, employed to fix 
a system, occurring explicitly in expressions for kinetic and 
potential energies. 

Positive (pgzitiv), a. and sé. Forms: 4 
positif, -ityue, -etyve, 4-5 -itife, 4-7 -itiue, 5 
-ityve, -ytyfe, -atyue, 6 -ytive, -etyfe, 6- 
positive (4-7 poss-). [ME. positif, a. F. positif 
(13th c, in Hatz.-Darm.) characterized by laying 
down or by being laid down, ad. L. fosztiv-us, in 
grammar, positive, f. poszf-zs, pa. pple. of porere to 
place, put, lay down: see -IVE. 

. adj. a 
I. Connected with the notion of formal, explicit, 
or dogmatic laying down of any statement. 

1. Formally laid down or imposed; arbitrarily 
or artificially instituted; proceeding from enact- 
ment or custom; conventional ; opp. to natural. 

1300 Cursor AL. 9433 Pe first lagh was kald ‘o kind’. ds 
tober has ‘ positiue "to nam.  /éfd. 9449 Pe laghes bath he 
pan for-lete, Bath naturel and positif. ¢ 1380 Wvyc.ir /i Zs. 
(1880) 392 I-bounden oonly bya posityue lawe. 1467-8 Rodis 
of Parit. V. 622/2 All the Lawes of the world ..which 
resteth in thre;..the Lawe of God, Lawe of nature and 
posityve Lawe. 1594 W. Cierke Triall of Bastardie 
(title-p.) A Table of the Leuitical, English, and Positiue 
Canon Catalogues. 1644 Butwer C/vo/, 3 Habits of the 
Hand are purely naturall, not positive. 165: Horses 
Leviath. . xxvi, (1839) 271 Again, of positive laws some are 
human, some divine; and of human positive laws, some are 
distributive, some penal. ¢ 1760 Warsurton Unpudl, Papers 
(1841) 273 The question is..whether the observation of the 
Sabbath was a_ natural or pene duty? 1845 STErHEN 
Comm. Laws Eng. (1874) 11.34 In the reign of Queen Anne 
it [copyrigbt] became the subject of positive regulation. 1883 
J. M. Licntwoop (¢/¢/e) The Nature of Positive Law. 1902 
Fairsairn Philos. Relig. mi. 1. iv. 5 Positive is public law, 
proclaimed and upheld by some public authority. .. Founded 
religions are by the very necessities of their origin positive. 

2. Explicitly laid down; expressed without 
qualification; admitting no question; stated, ex- 
plicit, express, definite, precise; emphatic; + ob- 
jectively certain. 

1598 Suaxs. A/erry IV. 111. ii. 49 It is as possitiue, as the 
earth is firme, that Falstaffe is there. 1599 — Hen. V’, 1. 
ii. 25. 1655 Futter CA. “ist, 1x. vil. § 27 To..give in his 
positive answer to the following Articles. 1670 Corton 
Espernon u. vii. 311 [They] resolv'd in the end upon a posi- 
tive night, wherein with four Companies of Swisse to surprize 
him in his own house. _¢ 1709 Lapy M. W. Montacu Let. 
to Mrs. Hewet Nov., Positive orders oblige us to go to- 
morrow. 1799 J. Ropertson Agric. Perth 437 A positive 
rotation of crops need not be prescribed in the lease, except 
to an ignorant peasantry, 1810 Gouv, Morris in Sparks 
Life §& Writ. (1832) L11. 254 Positive assertion isnot always 
polite. 1827 Jarman Powedl’s Devises (ed. 3) I. 7 An 
express and positive devise cannot be controlled by the 
reason assigned, nor by inference and argument from tbe 
other parts of the will. 1870 Freeman Norv. Cong. (ed. 2) 
I. App. 7o2 A strong presumption, though it does not reach 
positive proof, 

3. Of persons: Confident in opinion or assertion ; 
convinced, assured, very sure; also, being or 
expressing oneself over-sure; opinionated, cock- 


sure, dogmatic, dictatorial. 

1665 Phil, Trans. 1. 105 He is pretty positive that..no 
rational Account can be given. 1702 Pore Yan. & May 
144 Each wondrous positive, and wondrous wise. 1732 
BerKELeY A dciphr. ut. § 14 He is positive as to the being 
of God. 1781 CowPrerR Coxversat, 146 Where men of judg- 
ment creep and feel their way, Tbe positive pronounce 
without dismay. 1844 Lincarp Axnglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) I. 
i. 9 note, Ussher is positive that the visit occurred. 1875 
Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) I. 265 Nor is Socrates positive of any- 
thing but the duty of enquiry. 1879 Muss Brappon Coz, 
Foot 11. 1. 16 Are you sure ?.. Pretty positive. 

II. Unqualified, unrelated, absolute. 

4, Gram, Applied to the primary form of an 
adjective or adverb, which expresses simple quality, 
without qualification, comparison, or relation to 
increase or diminution. (See also B. 1.) 

1447 Bokennam Seyntys(Roxb.) 161 Be twyx them tweyn 
owyth no more to be Than is be twyn a posatyve and a 
comparatyve degre. 1591 PercivaLt Sf. Dict. Biv, The 
comparatiue exceedeth the positiue. 1669 Mitton Grammar 
Wks. (1847) 460/2 There be two degrees above the positive 
word itself, the comparative, and superlative. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn. 1, Posit:ve Degree of Comparison in Grammar, 
is that which signifies the Thing simply and absolutely, with- 
out comparing it with others; it belongs only to Adjectives. 
1873 Morris //tst. Outl. Eng. Accid. § 109 There are three 
degrees of comparison ; the positive, 47g; the comparative, 
higher; the superlative, Aighest. 

5. Having no relation to or comparison with 
other things; free from qualifications, conditions, 
or reservations ; absolute, unconditional; opposed 
to relative and comparative. 

1606 Suaxs. 77. §& Cr. u. iii 70 Patroclus is a foole 
positiue. 1628 T. Spencer Logick 24 A positiue argument, 
1s that which is attributed simply, and absolutely considered 
in it selfe: not compared with others. 1713 BeRKELEV 
Hylas §& Phil. i. Wks. 1871 I. 290 You have no idea at all, 
neither relative nor positive, of Matter. 1721 BraDLev 
Philos, Ace. Wks. Nat. 92 Such as feed upon raw Flesh are 
positive in their Ferocity. 1727-41 Cnampers Cycl. s.v., 
Beauty is no positive thing, but depends on the different 
tastes of the people. 1867 Freeman Novi. Cong. I. v. 428 
Two hills of slight positive elevation, but which seem of con- 
siderable height in the low country. 
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b. colfog. That is absolutely what is expressed 
by the sb. ; nothing less than, downright, ‘ perfect’; 
‘ out-and-out’, 

1802 Syp. Smitn Wks. (1867) I. 15 Nothing short of 
a positive miracle can make him an acute reasoner. 1838 
Granvit.e Spas Germ. 253 It is impossible for the less bold 
and the timid..to stem the positive mobs by which the 
portico and space before the Miihlbrunn are besieged. 1853 
Lytton Aly Novel x. x, You are a positive enigma. 1889 
Gretton Memory’s [/arkb, 47 Vhe excitement, the positive 
panic throughout the town, when the news came, 

III. Having relation only to matters of fact. 

6. Dealing only with matters of fact and ex- 
perience; practical, realistic; not speculative or 
theoretical. 

Positive philosophy, the philosophic system of Comte: 
= Positivism 1. 

1594 Carew Huarte's Exam, Wits x. (1596) 140 This 
selfe difference there is between the Schoole-diuine and the 
positiue, that the one knoweth the cause of whatsocuer 
importeth his faculty; and the other the propositions which 
are verefied, and no more. 164z Howe tt /om Trav, (Arb.) 
30 The one addicts himselfe for the most part to the study 
of the Law and Canons, the other to Positive and Schoole 
Divinity. 1856 Bacenot Lit. Stud. (1879) Il. 26 He 
(Gibbon] was what common people call a matter-of-fact 
reader, and philosophers now-a-days a positive reader. 

1864 F. B. Barton in Soc, Se. Rev. Mar. 214 The teachers of 
the Positive Religion of Humanity hold thatall theology has 
been an attempt of man to explain his relationship to the 
forces of nature to which he is subjected. 1875 Bripces tr. 
Comte’s Syst. Positive Pol. 1. 39 The charge of Materialism 
which is often inade against Positive philosophy is of more 
importance, 

b. Dealing with facts, apart from any theory; 
cf. OBJECTIVE a. 3b. rare. 

1888 Bryce Amer, Commw, II. Ixxv. 619 Stating in 
a purely positive, or, as the Germans say, ‘objective’, way, 
what the Americans think about the various features of 
their system. : 

e. Of a conjunction: Introducing a subordinate 
clause which states a matter of fact, not of hypo- 
thesis; e. g. he did as he was told; he came because 
he was invited. 

1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) VIII. 79/2 As to the continu- 
atives, they are either suppositive, such as ¢/, az; or posi- 
tive, such as decause, therefore, as, &c. 

7. Actual, real; sensible, concrete. rare. 

Positive image = real image: see REAL a. re. 

183: BrewsTeER Offics ii. 18 1n concave mirrors there is, in 
all cases, a positive image of the object formed in front of 
the mirror, excepting when the object is placed between the 
principal focus and the mirror. 1856 Mrs. Browninc Aur. 
Leigh 1, 262 The skies themselves looked low and positive, 
As almost you could touch them with a hand, 1897 W. P. 
Ker Epre §& Romance 9 Its motives of action are mainly 
positive and sensible,—cattle, sheep, piracy, abduction, 
merchandise, recovery of stolen goods, revenge. 

IV. Having real existence; opposed to ~egative. 

8. Consisting in or characterized by the presence 
or possession, and not merely by the absence or 
want, of features or qualities; of an affirmative 
nature. Often opposed to NEGATIVE 4. 5. 

1618 E, Exton Exp. Rom, vit (1622) 456 The corruption 
of nature. .is a positive thing, and hatb a real being. 1643 
Prvsne Sov. Power Parl. iv. App. 130 Here ali the kings 
of the Israelites. .are strictly bound by God hiniself to nega- 
tive and positive conditions, 1729 BuTLeR Se7w. Wks. 
1874 II. 68 Ease from misery occasioning for some time 
the greatest positive enjoyment. 1794 J. Hutton Phélos. 
Light, etc. 134 Cold is an element as positive as heat; for, 
et in bodies is the negative of heat, as much as heat is 
the negative of cold. 1838 De Morcan £ss. Probab. 122 
The exceptions are forgotten;..it is the character of nega- 
tive events to lay less firmly hold of the mind tban positive 
ones. 1858 O. W. Hotmes Aut. Break/.-t. viii, There are 
blondes who are such simply by deficiency of coloring 
matter,-xegative or washed blondes... There are others 
that are shot tbrough with golden light, with tawny or 
fulvous tinges in various degree,—/ositive or stained blondes, 
dipped in yellow sunbeams. 1867 A. Barry Sir C, Barry vi. 
185 Relieved by positive colour, 

b, Of a term, etc.: Denoting the presence or 
possession, as opposed to the absence, of a quality. 

1725 Watts Logic 1. iv. § 2 Terms are either positive or 
negative, 1855 Bain Senses & nt. 1. i. § 1 (1864) 2 It is 
desirable to possess, in addition to tbis negative definition, 
+.a positive definition, or a specification of the quality or 
qualities that appertain to the phenomena designated mind. 
1877 E. R. Conner Bas, Faith ii. 66 Negative forms of 
speech and tbought are continually employed to express 
positive ideas, ‘Discord’, ‘disunion’, ‘anarchy’, have a 
very positive meaning. ; 

9. Alg. Of a quantity: Greater than zero; addi- 
tive: the opposite of NEGATIVE 2.6. Positive sign: 
the sign +, used to mark a positive quantity. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Positive Quantilies in 
Algebra, are such as are of a Real and Affirmative Nature, 
and either have, or are supposed to have the Affirmative or 
Positive Sign + before them. 1743 Emerson Fluxions 74, 
A is any positive whole Number greater than 0, 1827 
Hutton Course Math, 1. 167 When a quantity is found 
without a sign, it is understood to he positive, or bave the 
sign + prefixed, 1865 Tytor Zarly Hist. Alan. i. 2 Cases 
in which the result of progress has not been positive in 
adding, but negative in taking away. : . 

b. Hence: Reckoned, situated, or tending in 
the direction which (naturally or arbitrarily) is 
taken as that of increase, progress, or onward 
motion. The opposite of NEGATIVE a. 8. ’ 

1873 Maxwe tt Electr. § Magn. 1. 24 If the actual rotation 
of the earth from west to east is taken positive, 1875 
Lennett & Dver Sachs* om 677 Its negative heliotropism 


POSITIVE. 


is. .only a special case of positive heliotropism. 1893 Sir R. 
Batt Story of Sux 170 The angle between the pole projected 
on the Sun's disc and the north point..is reckoned as posi- 
tive if it lies towards the left, that is, to the east. 

10. EZv%ecir. Applied to that form of electricity 
which is produced by rubbing glass with silk; 
Vitreous: opposed to NrGaTIVE a. 7. (For the 
reason of this use see quot. 1812.) 

1755 B. Martin Mag. Arts & Sct. 322 What they had 
observed of positive and negative Electricity. 1770 
Priesttey in Phil. Trans. LX. 197 The result was in- 
variably the same, whether they aad the rod were loaded 
with positive or negative electricity. 1812 Sir H. Davy 
Chem, Philos. 127 The terms negative and positive electri- 
city have been likewise adopted on the idea that the phe- 
nomena depend upon a peculiar subtile fluid which becomes 
in excess in the vitreous and deficient in 1esinous bodies. 
1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 283/1 It will Le easy to observe the 
analogy between the mutual relations of the two magnet- 
isms [Austral and Boreal}, and those of positive with nega- 
tive electricities. 1876 Preece & Sivewricut Velegraphy 
3 By an arbitrary convention the electricity excited on glass 
has been called positive, while that excited on sealing-wax 
has been called negative, All electrified bodies are either 
positively or negatively electrified. 

Jig. 1831 Cariyce Sart, Res. ui. x, Drudgism the Nega- 
tive, Dandyi-m the Positive: one attracts hourly towards it 
and appropriates all the Positive Electricity of the nation 
(namely, the Money thereof); the other is equally busy with 
the Negative (that is to say the Hunger). 

b. Of or pertatning to, or characterized by the 
presence or productton of, positive electricity ; spec. 
noting that member of a voltatc couple which is 
most acted upon by the solution, and from which 
a current of positive electricity proceeds. 

1808 Med. Frni. XIX. 191 Oxygen and acids..are natu- 
rally negative ; hydrogen and inflammable bodies, in general, 
and alkalies, positive. 1812 Sin H. Davy Chem. Philos. 321 
Oxygene will separate at the positive surface, and small 
metallic globules will appear at the negative surface. 1815 
J.Smitn Panorama Sc. & Art \1. 243 lf a tourmalin be 
cut into several parts, eacl piece will have its positive and 
negative poles, corresponding to the positive and negative 
sides of the original stone, 1836-41 Braxpe Chem. (ed. 5) 
255 The conductor to which the cushion is attached is called 
the negative conductor; the other collects the electricity of 
the glass, and is called the positive conductor. 1876 PREECE 
& SivewriGut Telegraphy 12 The zinc is named the positive 
plate oc element, the copper the negative plate or element. 
1885 Watson & Bursery Math. Th. Electr. & Magu. 1. 
243 From 284° to 330” iron is positive to copper and negative 
to lead ; above 330° lead is positive to copper and negative 
to iron. 1904 Mesto. Gaz. 14 Dec. 10/2 Vhe bare {rail] 
running down the centre of the track being the return or 
negative, and the protected one at the side the ‘live’ or 
positive rail, 

ll. Afagnetism. Applied to the north-seeking 
pole of a magnet, and the corresponding (south) 
pole of the earth, or the direction in which such a 
pole ts impelled by another or by an electric 
current, 

1849 Mrs. Somervitte Connex. Phys. Sc. xxx. fed. 8) 35x 
All the phenomena of magnetism, like those of electricity, 
may be explained on the hypothesis of one ethereal fluid, 
which is condensed or redundant in the positive pole. 1873 
Maxwe et Electr. & Magn. (1881) 11. 19-20 In speaking of a 
line of magnetic force we shall always suppose it to be 
traced from magnetic south to magnetic north, and shall call 
this direction positive. In the same way..the end of the 
magnet which points north is reckoned the positive end. 
We shall consider Austral magnetism, that is, the magnetism 
of that end of a magnet which points north, as positive. 

b. fig. (from to and 11. Ct. Poe 54.2 9g.) 

1816 Coceripce Lay Serm. 331 Of the positive pole, on 
the other hand, language to the following purport is the 
usual exponent. 1844 Emerson Ess., Char. Wks. (Bohn) 
11. 383 Everything iu nature is bipolar, or has a positive and 
negative pole 

12. Optics. a. Of a double-refracting crystal: 
Having the index of refraction of the extraordinary 
ray greater than that of the ordinary ray ; opposed 
to NEGATIVE @. ga. 

183r Brewster Optics xvii. § go. 147 In some [crystals] 
the extraordinary ray is refracted towards the axis..while 
in others it is refracted from the axis. In the first case the 
axis is called a positive axis of double refraction. /drd. 
xxii, 196 ‘he positive crystals, such as zircon, ice, etc. 
¢ 1865 J. WyLoe in Circ. Sc. I. 79/2 Of some bodies possessing 
positive axes, we may mention quartz, ice, &c.; whilst Ice- 
land spar, ..prussiate of potass, &c., have negative axes, 

b. Positive eyepiece: an eyepiece consisting of 
two plano-convex lenses having their convex sides 
facing each other, in which the object is viewed 
beyond both lenses. Cf. NEGATIVE a. 9 b. 

1842 Branpe Dict. Sc., etc.s.v. Telescope, The two lenses 
are usually plano-convex, with the convex faces towards the 
object-glass... This eye-piece is usually called the negative 
eye-piece, from its having the image seen by the eye behind 
the field-glass (i. e. between the field-glass and the eye-glass] ; 
..Another modification..is called the positive eye-piece, 
because the image observed is before both lenses i.e. 
between the field-glass and the object-glass]. 1867 Hocc 
Aficrosc. 1. ii. 51 The positive eye-piece gives the best view 
of the micrometer. — 

ce. Said of a visual image of the same colour or 
luminosity as the original sensc-impresston. 

1899 L. Hitt Alan, Hum. Physiol. xxxv. 439 On waking 
in the morning in a dark room strike a match, and imme- 
diately blow it out ; a positive after-iinage of the light per- 
sists for a moment and then gradually dies away. 


13. Phologr. Showing the lights and shades as 
secn in naturc. Opposed to NEGATIVE a, to. 
1840 Sir J. Herscner in Proc, Roy. Soc. 1V. 206 In order 
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to avoid circumlocution the author employs the terms Jos7- 
tive and negative to express respectively pictures in which 
the lights and shades are the same as in nature..and in 
which they are opposite; that is, light representing shade, 
and shade light. 1841 Fox ‘lavsot Spectfé of Parent No. 
8842 The portrait..is a negative one, and from this a posi- 
tive copy may be obtained. 1859 Guiiicx & Times Paint. 
119 The artist works upon a very faint positive ‘impression’, 
..and entinely covers it with body colour, or equally opaque 
coloured crayons, with the express intention of concealing 
the tone of the phoiograph. 1881 Lussock in Vature 1 Sept. 
410/2 He..by obtaining a negative rendered it possible to 
take off any number of positive, or natural, copies from one 
original picture. 

V. Adapted to be placed or set down (literally). 

14. Positive organ: a sniall organ, orig. app. 
portable, but placed upon a stand when played 
(as distinct from a forladive organ, which could be 
played while being carried tn processton); often 
used formerly as an addition to the large organ in 
a church (the same as chair organ or CHOIR ORGAN 
in its early form), and recently revived in some 
churches. 

1727-41 CHamBers Cycé. s. Vv. Organ, Church organs con- 
sist of two parts, viz. the main body of the organ, called the 
great organ; and the positive, or little organ, which is 
a small buffet, usually placed before the great organ. 1879 
Stainer J/usic of Bible 136 The positive organ in our 
churches and halls, and the portative barrel-organ. 1900 
Oxford Times 26 May 7/6 Wythan. All Saints’ Church. 
Opening of new ‘positive’ organ. 1905 Athenzum 8 July 
56/1 (Church Hist. Exhib. St. Albans) The Positive organ 
here shown has four stops, and is circa 1600; this was a 
larger instrument, and was placed on a stand during use, 
but it could Le moved about when required. 

B. sé. (absol. or ellipt. use of the adj.) 

1, Gram. The positive degree (see A. 4); an 
adjective or adverb in the positive degree. 

1530 Patser. Introd, 28 We. .forme our comparatives and 
superlatyves out of our posytives. ¢1620 A. Hume S77. 
Tongue (1865) 30 The positive is the first position of the 
noun; as, soft, hard. 1755 Jonnson Jict., Gram., Of adjec- 
tives.. The termination in zs may Le accounted in some 
sort a degiee of comparison, Ly which the signification is 
diminished below the positive, as black, blackish. 1876 
Mason Eng. Grant, (ed. 21) § 108 Soine adjectives which 
are comparatives in origin are now used as positives. 

2. That which has an actual extstence, or is 
capable of being affirmed ; a reality. 

16z0 T. Grancer Div. Logtke 93 Here is not one posi- 
tiue, or being opposed to another contrarie positiue, or 
beinz,.. but the affirmation, position, being thereof, is 
opposed to negation, deposition, annihilation, not being 
thereof. 1641 R. Brooke Zag. Fpysc. 1. v. 21 White and 
Blacke indeed are Both positives, Lut so is not Evill. 1878 
C.J. Vaucuan Earnest Words 145 \f these are not mere 
names and ideas, but realitics, and facts, and positives. 

+3. That which arbitrarily or absolutely pre- 
scribes or determines, Odés. 

1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. 7. Rom. vii. 8 A great num- 
ber of Legal Positives and Ceremou.ials had never obliged 
me. 1732 WATERLAND Scrif2, Wind. i. 37 Positives.., 
while under Precept, cannot be slighted without slighting 
Morals also. 

4, llliptically or contextually for fosttive guan- 
lily (see A. 9); postive conjunclion (sce A. 6c); 
fostiive plate, melal,etc. (see A.10b); positive organ 
(sce A. 14); postive colour (see A. §); ctc. 

1706 W. Jones Syn. Palmar. Matheseos 35 To Connect 
a Negative and a Positive, is to make the one destroy the 
other. (1727-41 CHamBers Cyc/., Posétive,in music, denotes 
the little organ usually Lehind, or at the foot of the organist, 
played with the same wind.] 1751 Harris Heroes 11. ii. (1765! 
244 The Suppositives denote Connection, but assert not 
actual Existence; the Positives imply both the one and the 
other. 1881 Spottiswoone in Nature 6 Oct. 549/2 The 
carbon which would be connected with the copper element 
of a Grove battery,..and which is called the positive, is the 
one more rapidly consumed. 1885 A. J. Hirxins in Grove 
Dict. Mus. VV. 303/2 Vhe organs are Orgel (with 3 divisions 
of pipes), Positive (a chamber organ), Regale (a reed organ), 
and Portative (pipe regal). 1899 Daily News 7 Feb. 6/3 
The picture is light in key, but though devoid of Positives, 
save in the faint blue background, it is not really colourless. 

5. Phologr. A picture in which the lights and 
shadows are the same as in nature: opposed to 
NEGATIVE 56, 8. ; 

1853 Fam. /lerald 3 Dec. 510/2 To obtain from those 
Pictures good prints or positives. 1883 Hardwich’s Photogr. 
Chem. (ed. Taylor) 188 Collodion Positives are sometimes 
termed direct, because obtained by a single operation. 

Hence (once-wds.) Po'sitive v., (a) trans. to 
affirm positively, assert ; (4) to produce a positive 
picture of; Positi-val a., see quot.; Povsitivize 
v, trans., to render positive or real. 

1656 S. H. Gold. Law 43, 1 may safely positive it, and 
say, that neither his Highness..nor the Parlianient. .might 
part with their Powers. 1894 Sata London up to Date ii. 
17 Being focussed, negatived, and positived in that apparel. 
1865 J. Grore Morat Ideals (1876) 13 For contrast to zdeal 
in its*adjective sense, I shall sometimes use the word Aosz- 
tival. Ibid. 93 The notion of the sunmum bonum was 
very early de-idealized or positivized, and it was considered 
that notbing could..be considered to answer to this descrip- 
tion except tangible, measurable, describable pleasure, 


Positively (przitivli), adv. [f. prec. +-L¥2.] 
In a positive manner. 

1. Definitely, expressly, explicitly, directly, down- 
tight; with assurance or confident assertion. 

1593 NasHe Christ's T. 83h, I positiuely affirme it (the 
Plague] is for sinne. 1642 Howett For. Trav. (Arb.) 49 
Some of the approvedst Antiquaries positively hold the 


POSITIVISM. 


Originall Language of the Celts..to be Welsb. 1699 
Bentiey Phad. go, | do not pretend to pass my own Judg- 
ment, or to determin positively on either side. 1730 in 
Swift's Lett. (1766) 11. 121 You would not so positively 
affirm this fact..without knowing the certain truth. 1800 
Med. Frnl, WV. 139 Had he positively contradicted my 
assertion, | could have answered and confuted bim in one 
word. 1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. i. 1.53 A large body of 
Protestants. .regarded prelacy as positively unlawful. 

2. Not comparatively or relatively; absolutely, 
simply ; in itself. 

1597 Bacon Coulers Good & Evill vi. Ess. (Arb,) 146 The 
good or euil..may be esteemed good or euil comparatiuely 
and not positiuely or simply. 1871 FREEMAN Norse. Cong. 
IV. xviii. 220 The original town occupied the end of a posi- 
tively small, but in that flat region, considerable, ridge of 
higher ground overlooking the river at its feet. 

3. In an affirmative, real, or actual manner; in 
relation to what ts, as distinguished from what is 
not; actually ; opposed to xegadzvely. 

1668 Witkins Real Char. 309 Prepositions .. signifying 
some respect of Cause, Place, Time, or other circumstance 
either Positively or Privatively. 1683 D. A. Art Converse 
3116 They are rather not civil than positively incivil. 1776 
Paine Com, Sense (1791) § Society is produced by our 
wants, and government by our wickedness; ‘the former 
promotes our happiness positively, by uniting our affections; 
the latter negatively, by restraining our vices. 

4. a. Electr. With positive electricity. 

1747 FRANKLIN Left., etc. Wks. 1840 V. 186 Hence have 
arisen some new terms among us; we say B (and bodies 
like circumstanced) is electrized Jositively; A, negatively. 
Or rather, B is electrized Aus; A, minus. 19770 PriesTLey 
in Péil. Trans. LX. 197 The result was invariably the 
same. .whether the jar was charged positively or negatively. 
1832 Nat, Philos. \\. Electric. it. § 49.13 (U. K. Soc.) When- 
ever they (bodies] contain a quantity of fluid greater than 
this, they are said to be positively electrified, or to have 
Positive electricity. 1873 Maxwett Léectr. § Magn. 1. 46 
A positively electrified surface, 

b. In the dircctton taken as positive or primary. 

1875 Bexxett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 677 In the ivy .. the 
internodes are positively heliotropic when young, but nega- 
tively when old before growth ceases. /bid. [see HELIo- 
TROPIC]. P : 

5. Absolutely, actually, really; indeed, in truth, 
truly. (Qualifying the statement.) 

17.- SHERIDAN Sch. Scand. 1.1, So, Maria, you see your 
lover pursues you; positively you sha’n't escape. 1823 
Foster in Life & Corr, (1846) 11.51 This edition has under- 
gone positively the last revisal. 1859 Mrs, CartyLe Letét. 
(1883) I11. 2 Positively, it took away my breath. 1886 W. J. 
Tucker /. Europe 159 His Excellency positively hates the 
sight of him. 

Positiveness (pp‘zttivnés). [f as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being positive. 

+1. Reality of existence; actuality, affirmative 


nature. Ods. 

1668 Wikixs Kea/ Char. u. i. § 3. 28 Positiveness, 
Thesis. 1678 Norris Coll, Asisc. (1699) 302 The Positive- 
ness of Sins of Omission, is in the Habitude of the Will only. 

2. Subjective cettainty; confidence, assurance ; 
expression of assuredness; dogmatisin, obstinacy. 

1679 Drypen 7rotlus & Cress. Ep. Ded., He was brave 
without Vanity, and knowing without Positiveness. 1711 
Countrey-Man’s Let. to Cyrat 76 Positiveness without 
Proof is Intolerable. 1809 W. Irvine Auichkerd. 1. iv. (1849) 
58 Authors who, from the positiveness of their assertions, 
seem to have been eye-witnesses of the fact. 1885 RANNEY 
in //arper’s Mag. Mar. 640/1 The function of tbese. . fibres 
is not yet determined with positiveness. . 

b. Defintteness, directness, peremptoriness. 

1736 Carte Ormonde 11. 289 If upon the literal positive- 
ness of the King’s directions we had immediately trans- 
mitted them to the commissioners. 

Positivism (ppzitiviz’m). [ad. F. posttivisme 
(Comte), f. fosttz/, -ive, PoSITIVE: see -1sm; /a 
philosophie positive being Comte’s name for his 
systcm. 

La philosophic positive occurs first in St. Simon /xtrod. 
aux Trav, Sctentif~,, (Fuvres 1. 198 Comte’s Philosophie 
positive vol. | was published in 1830.] 

1. A system of philosophy elaborated by Auguste 
Comte from 1830 onwards. which recognizes only 
positive facts and observable phenomena, with the 
objcctive relattons of these and the laws that de- 
termine them, abandoning all inqutry into causes 
or ultimate origins, as belonging to the theologtcal 
and metaphysical stages of thought, held to be now 
superseded ; also a religious system founded upon 
this philosophy, in which the object of worship is 
Humanity considered as a single corporate being. 

1854 Brimtey £ss., Comte’s Positive Philos. 330 We are 
obliged to conclude, then, that positivism in M. Comte’s 
hands, while pretending to take upon itself the regulation 
of human conduct, fails to furnish a guiding principle for 
either individuals or societies. 1865 (¢7//e) A General view 
of Positivism. Translated from the French of Auguste 
Comte, by J. H. Bridges. 1866 J. Martineau £ss. 1. 21 
Such deification of mortals..is the avowed religion of posi- 
tivism. {1868 (Nov. 8) Huxtey Phys. Basis Life Lay 
Serm. (1883) 140 In fact M. Comte’s philosophy in practice 
might be compendiously described as Catholicism snus 
Christianity. (Often referred to as ‘ Huxley’s well-known 
description ’or ‘definition of Positivism ’].] 1875 Brinces 
tr. Comte's Syst. Positive Polity \. 264 In the conception 
of Humanity the three essential aspects of Positivism, its 
subjective principle, its objective dogma, and its practical 
object, are united. 1892 A/onist II. 261 Positivism 1. €. the 
representation of facts without any admixture of theory or 
mythology, is an ideal which in its purity perhaps will never 
be realised. 


POSITIVIST. 


2. a. Definiteness, peremptoriness. b. Cer- 


tainty, assurance: = POSITIVENESS 2. 

1854 Geo. Eriot Feuerbach's Essence Chr. (1881) 32 Israel 
is the most complete presentation of Positivism in religion. 
1870 LoweLt Among my Bhs. Ser. 1. (1873) 150 The meta- 
physicians can never rest till they have taken their watch to 
pieces and have arrived at a happy positivism as to Its 
structure, though at the risk of bringing it toano-go. 1874 
P. Suyvtu Our /uher. v. xxi. 415 The Doctor .. adopts that 
with positivism. 1894 E. H. Barker Two Swmimers in 
Guyenne 404 The decision and positivism of the Roman 
character. ee a. 

Positivist (pezitivist). [ad. F. posztzveste, f. 
as prec.: see -IST.] An adherent or supporter of 


Positivism ; a Comtist. 

1854 Brimtey Ess., Conte's Positive Philos. 324 A posi- 
tivist would answer. .that conscious ignorance is better than 
chimerical fancies, which not only themselves mislead, but 
prevent the growth of true doctrine, 1868 Sat. Rev, 25 Apr. 
541/2 Christians and Positivists are agreed in acknowledging 
the higher virtues of self-sacrifice. 

b. attrib, or as adj. 

1858 Brit. O. Rev. LVI. 440 The smallest vestry .. would 
be quite sufficient to hold all the Positivist worshippers in 
the largest county of England. 1880 Chv. World 8 Jan. 25/1 
The Positivist creed, stated in its best form, is that man’s 
chief end is to glorify man and to enjoy himself now, 1889 
Hoxcey in 19th Cent, Feb. 191 The incongruous mixture of 
bad science with eviscerated papistry, out of which Comte 
manufactured the Positivist religion. 1900 W. L. Courtney 
Idea of Trag. 61 Auguste Comte, the Positivist philosopher, 
added to the list of sciences the most modern of all—sociology. 

Positivistic (ppzitivi'stik), a. [f. prec. + -1¢.] 

1, Of or pertaining to positivists; of the nature 
of positivism. 

1895 NV. Amer, Rev. CXX. 280 A positivistic, yet anti- 
Comtian spirit. 1898 Contemp. Kev. Sept. 421 Roberty is 
professedly a naturalistic, or positivistic, sociologist. 

2. Characterized by positiveness. vave. 

1893 F. Anams New Egyft 36 There was abundance of 
pretty red herrings here to draw themselves across the trail 
of a direct and positivistic pursuit of the real game. 

Positivity (pezitiviti). [f. Posirive + -1TY, 
cf. F. posttivité, -eté.| The quality, character, or fact 
of being POSITIVE in various senses; positiveness. 

1659 H. Hickman (¢7tde) A Justification of the Fathers and 
Schoolmen: Shewing That they are not Selfe-condemned for 
denying the Positivity of Sin. 1678 Gate Crt. Gentiles 111. 
8 We grant .. that sin is not a mere nothing, but has some 
kind of logic positivitie or notional entitie, so far as to render 
it capable of being the terme of a proposition. 1741 Watts 
Luiprov. Mind (1801) 75 Courage and positivity are never 
more necessary than on such an occasion, 1842 Fraser's 
Mag. XXV1. 737 The most positive man I ever met with... 
There is positivity in his dark face, large eyebrows, stern 
features. 1838 Mayne L.xfos. Lex., Positivity, term for 
the state of a body which manifests the phenomena of 
positive electricity. 1871 Mortey Crit. Alise, Ser.1. Carlyle 
219 That truly free and adequate positivity whicb accepts 
all things as parts of a natural or historic order. 

+b. A positive or real thing as opposed to 


amere negation; an actuality. Ods. rare. 

1681 Relig. Clerici 36 That Immaterial, Infinite and the 
like, were negatives indeed in words,..but properly and in 
themselves they were absolute positivities. 

Positor (ppzite1). [a. L. posttor one who 
places, agent-n. from pdncre, postt-m to place.] 

+1. ? An examiner: = Poser! 1. Oéds. 

1557 Baxter-bks. St. Andrews (1903) 10 James hay.. 
examinyt be dauid mylis positor, thomas steyne [etc. ]. 

+ 2. One who gives security for another, Oés. rare. 

1584 J. Newsery Let. front Goa in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 
211 Both the inoney and goods should be deliuered into the 
positors hands. 

+ 3. One who posits, maintains, or affirms. Odés. 

1598 FLonio, Positore, a positor, an affirmer. 

4, Aled. (See quot.) Also called refosztor. 

1890 Birtincs Aled. Dict., Uterine positor, instrument 
used to correct displacement of the uterus. 3895 in Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 

|| Positum (pp'zitém). [L., pa. pple. of parzére 
to place, put, lay. In med. Logic, that which is 
laid down as a basis for reasoning, the thing sup- 
posed, assumed, or taken for granted.] The thing 
laid down. @it. or fig. 

1730 Firtpinc Temple Beart v. xiv, Young P...Suppose 
the Positun: be—The woman is but half a-sleep; will it 
follow, Ergo, she is awake? Six Av. The Positum is 
£20,000—ergo—I will swear any thing. 

_tPorsiture. Ods. [a. obs. F. postture (1547 
in Godef.) ad. L. fosttiva position, posture, f. 
ponere, posit- to place: cf. also PostuRE.] 

1. The fact of being placed; placing, position, 
or situation ; place, locality. 

1600 Hottann Livy xxxv. xxviil. 904 To view and con- 
sider the situation and positure of the place on all sides. 
1610 Heacey St. Ang. Citic of God w. xxiii. (1620) 173 A 
temple that should haue excelled all the rest in height of 
positure and magnificence of fabricke. 1658 W. Burton 
/tin, Auton, 177 A station of very uncertain positure. 
3685 H. More Paralip Prophet. xxxii. 288 Area equal to 
the others, and of the like positure with the others. 

= Postune sé. 1. 

1614 Rauricu //ist. World 11, v. iii. § 16. 451 Idols,..in 
such habit and positure as if they were fighting. 1625 T. 
Goowtn Moses & Aaron (1655) 63 The positure of the cheru- 
bims was such that their faces were each towards the other. 
1674 Petry Disc. Dupl. Proportion 122 Supposing every 
Body to have a Figure or Positure of its own, out of which 
it may be disturbed by [external Force. 1906 Putuirs, 
Positure, Disposition, as The Positure of the Soul. 
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b. Astrol. Relative position (of the planets, etc.). 
1610 HotLtanp Camden's Brit... 116 Hee attrihuteth all 
to tbe climate, and positure of the heavens, 1616-61 Hoty- 
pay Persius 331 The astrologers observe in that point the 
positure of the ccelestial coustellations, that is the state of 
the planets amongst themselves, as also the fixed stars. 
1800 Cotrrince Piccolo. iv. i, Ere Vhe scheme, and inost 
auspicious positure Parts o’er my head. 
3. A law, or principle laid down; = Position 


sh, 2. rare. 

1624 J. Hewrs Surv. Eng. Tongue Aiv, The Rules and 
Positures of Grammar, /ééd. 13j, The chiefe end of our 
Rules and Positures. . 

Posnet .pgsnét). Now a7ch. and dal. Forms: 
4 posti-, possy-, 4-5 poste-, 4-6 posse-, 5 posce- 
net, 4-6 posnette, 5-6 pos(s)enett, postnet, 5-7 
possnet, posnett, 7 posnit, poss-, postnett ; 
4-posnet. [ME. fossenet a. OF . poconiet, pocenet, 
dim. of forgo pot, vase, cup. Hence W. fosnedd.] 

A small metal pot or vessel for boiling, having 
a handle and three feet. 

1327 Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 114, j postinet pro 
hostill. 1330 dec. Exch. K. R. 24/18 Item vn possenet ge 
poise x. li, merche de mesme la merche. 1353 Well Fohu 
de Penreth in Test. Karleol. 2 Cum una olla enea et par- 
vam posnet. 1382 Wyciir 2 Chron. xxxv. 13 Forsothe 
pesible hoostis thei seetheden in posnettis, and cawdrones, 
and pottis. ?¢1390 Form of Cury in Warner Antig. Culin, 
(1791) 14 Do the flesh therwith in a possynet, and styre it. 
1410 £. E. Wills (1882) 17 Also a postnet bat y lent hym. 
c1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 10 Welle alle togedur in a 
posnet; In service forthe bou schalt hit sett. 1442 Notting- 
han Rec. 11. 178 Unum poscenet, pretii xvjd. 1459-60 
Durham Acc. Kolls (Surtees) 89 Item iij possenettez et tij 
Chawfers, etc. 1612 in Axtiguary Jan. (1906) 28 In the 
Kytchin..sixe brasse potts, eighte kettles, four postnetts. 
@ 1648 Iicsy Closet Open. (1669) 136 In a Possnet set it upon 
a clear lighted Char-coal-fire. 1710 STEELE Tatler No. 245 
p?2 A Silver Posnet to butter Eggs. 1863 Mrs. Toocooo 
Yorks. Dial,, Set the posnet on to boil the potatoes. 1891 
Scribner's Mag. Sept. 345/2 Vhe great number of pewter 
plates, ..teapots, posnets and porringers still found in old 
homes in New England. 

Posolo:gic, a. rare-°. = next. 

1864 WessteER, Posologic, pertaining to posology. 

Posological (ppsdlp'dzikal), a. [f. F. poso- 
logigute (in medical sense) (see POSOLOGY) + -AL.] 
Pertaining to posology (in either sense). 

1. Afed. Pertaining to quantities or doses of drugs. 
_ 1803 Aled, Frnl. X. 278 The Editor has..given a copious 
index, a reference to the cases, a posological table, and other 
helps. 1876 BartHotow Afat, Aled. (1879) 110 It must be 
given in larger doses than the posological tables authorize. 

2. (In Bentham’s use.) Pertaining to the science 


of quantity ; mathematical. 

1816 Bentuam Chrestom. Wks. 1843 VIII. 85 Division of 
Somatics into Posological (Pososcopic) Somatics, and Poio- 
logical (Poioscopic) Somatics, 1831 — Alemorang@um-Bh, 
ibid. XI. 72 Abstraction is—1. Posological: 2. Logical. 

Posologist (posp'lédzist). sonce-wd. [f. next: 
see -Ist.] One who compounds doses. 

1831 Syp. Saute I's. (1850) 568 Subtle compounder, frau- 
dulent posologist, did not you order me a drachm of this 
medicine? 

Posology (poslodzi). fad. F. fosologie (in 
medical sense), f. Gr. togos how much + -Locy.] 

1. That department of medicine which relates to 
the quantities or doses in which drugs should be 
administered. 

1823 Crass Technol. Dict., Posology, that part of the art 
of medicine which teaches the right administration of doses, 
vos Rev. Brit. Pharm. 57 Index and Posology. 

. Used by Bentham for the science of quantity, 
i.e. mathematics. 

1811-31 BentHam Logic App., Wks. 1843 VIII. 287/2 By 
the Greek-sprung word /osology, the science of quantity, 
may, it is believed, and if so, now for the first time, not 
inappositely be distinguished. 1816 — C/res‘omathia, ibid. 
VIII. 85 For an equivalent to Posological Somatics, may 
be employed the single-worded appellative Posology. 1861 
Sat, Rev, 22 June 645 We hope that the distinguished 
editors.. will not attempt..to substitute in their respective 
universities this meagre Posology for the somewhat unde- 
fined, hut less empty abstractions which bave hitherto 
passed under the name of Logic. 

| Pospolite (ppspe'lite). [Polish fosfoJite adj. 
neuter, ‘general, universal’, as sb. = pospolite 
ruszente general levy.} The Polish militia, con- 
sisting of the nobility and gentry summoned to 
serve for a limited time. 

1697 Lond. Gaz. No, 3333/2 That the King should call 
together the Posfolite that is, all the Gentry of the King- 
dom. 1763 Hest. Europe in Aun. Reg. 46/1 Their military 
force consists chiefly, in the /esfolite, that is, the whole 
body of the gentry. 1822 £d7x. Rev. XXXVII. 493 They 
continued .. to regard the Posfolzte..as the impenetrable 
bulwark of the Commonwealth, a 1859 De Quincey Posth. 
Wks, (1891) I. 58 But this unwieldy pospolite was far from 
meeting David's secret anxieties. 

Poss (pps), v. Now only dial. [Origin 
uncertain. 

Possibly identical with *Juss, pa.t. Auste (a. F. pousser to 
Pusk) which appears ¢ 1300; the later form fushk appears 
rarely in 15thc., but iscommonafter 1525. The form posshen 
in Langland may be either Jush orfoss; but the vowel-change 
of 2 to o is not easily explained. The senses also coincide 
only partially with those of zs; and, in sense 3, oss has 
much of the aspect of an onomatopceic formation. Perhaps 
it Was an onomatopozic modification of the French vb.} 

1. trans. To drive or thrust with a forcible or 


POSSE. 


violent impact; to dash or toss with a blow or 
stroke; to knock: often expressing the action of 


waves on a boat, etc. Also fig. 

©1374 Cuaucer 7raylus 1. 415 Pus possed to and fro. Al 
sterles with-Inne a botam I Middis the see, bytwixe wyndis 
too. 1377 Lanct. ?. PL B. Prol. 151 A cat..pleyde wip 
hem perilouslych and possed hem aboute. c 1385 Cuaucer 
L.G. W. 2420 (Phillis) Vhe se..possith hym now vp now 
doun. ¢13400 Kom. Rose 4479 Vhus am I possed up and 
doun With dool, thought, and confusioun. c¢ 1402 Lyve. 
Compl. Bl. Kut. 236 And thus, betwixe twayne, I possed 
am, and all forcast in payne. ¢ 1430 Jilgr. Lyf Alauhode 
iv. ix. (1869) 181 In my bal day and niht 1 haue more ioye 
pan in al my fader tauhte me..; I posse it, j handele it, 
j pleye per with. 1513 DouGias wets x11. v. 203 Chorineus 
..Syne with hys kne hin possit with sic ane plat, That on 
the erd he spaldie him all flat. 1825 Brockett NV. C. Gloss. 
s. v.. ‘Aw poss'd him ower heed’. 

+b. To push, shove, move by pressure. Ods. 

¢1440 Proutp. Parv. 410/2 Posson, or schowe forthe (A. 
pocyn, /. pressyn, or showen), Je//o. Posson, presson, or 
schowe togedur, frudo, E 

2. absol. or intr. To thrust, to drive; to thrust 


or push a/ something with a weapon. 

a1300 K. Horn 1011 (Camb. MS.) pe se bigan to posse Ri3t 
in to Westernesse. ¢ 1400 Langland's P. Pl. A. vu. 96 Mi 
plouh-pote schal be my pyk and posshen [v, », to posse] atte 
Rootes. 1513 Dovuctas -Zneis x. xii. 116 Possand at hym 
wytb his stalwart speyr. 

3. trans. To pound, beat down flat, squash ; sec. 
to beat or stamp (clothes, etc.) in water with a 
heavy pestle-like instrument, or to trample or 
stamp them with the feet, in the process of washing. 

1611 Corcr., Afettre a la flac, to..squash, clap, or posse 
downe. 1615 MARKHAM Eng. Housew. i. v. (1668) 138 Take 
it forth, posse it, rinse it, and hang it up. 1677 THoressy 
Corr. (ed. Hunter) II. 433 Nasty women possing clothes 
with their feet. 1825 Brockett NV. C. Gless. (1829) s.v., 
To ‘poss clothes’ in what is called a Poss-tub. 1828 Craven 
Gloss. (ed. 2), Poss, to dash, to shake anything violently in 
the water, : , 

+4. zxtr. To splash, or tramp with splashing, 
in wet mud or water. Odés. 

1575 Gam, Gurton 1. iv, To dyg and delue in water, 
myre and claye, Sossing and possing in the durte. 1576 
Fieminc Panopl. Epist. 306 This it is to posse in puddles, 

Hence (dia/.) Poss sé.1, an act of ‘ possing’, 
a thrust or knock; comb. poss-kit, poss-tub, a 
large tuh in which clothes are ‘possed’ with a 
poss stick in washing. Po'ssing v6/. sé., also 


attrib. fosszig-lub. 

1611 Coter., Cu/assé,. .that hatb receiued an arse-posse, or 
fallon the arse. 1821 Blackw. Alag. VIII. 432 The good 
old fashion... When double-girded ‘ possing tubs’ were made. 
1825 Poss.tub (see 3]. 1855 Rowinson WAitby Gloss., Poss- 
kit, a large tub or barrel in which linen is ‘ possed’ in hot 
water. The operation of possing..is performed by means 
of a staff with a thick knoh at the immersed end, and a 
cross piece for a handle at the top. 1863 Mrs. ‘loocoop 
Vorksh. Dial., Give the linen a good poss in the peggy 
tub. 1894 H’ests. Gaz, 26 Sept. 1/3 That her intelligence 
would have soared far beyond the pounding of dirty linen 
in ‘ poss’ tubs. 

+ Poss, sb.2 Obs. rare. 

(? = post: cf. Posr s4,! 1 quot. 1340; or ? = Posse.} 

asso /mage /pocr. 1. in Skelton’s Wks. (1843t 1. arr 
With staves and crosses, With pillers and posses, With 
standers and banners, Without good life or manners. 

Possable, obs. Sc. form of PossIBLE. 


Posse (pg's’). Also 8 possee. [a. L. fosse 
to be able, have power, avail, in med.L. as sb., 
power, armed force (1246 in Du Cange); in 
scholastic terminology, potentiality, capability of 
being. In sense 1 short for PossE comiratus J 

I. 1. Law. = POSSE cOMITATUS. 

(1314-15 Rolls of Parlt, 1. 327/1 Mandetur Majori et 
Balliuis [Oxonie] quod insequantur cum toto posse suo trans- 
gressores.] 1691 Vew Discov. Old /ntreague vi, Who early 
for the Princes Cause began: Tbe Posse rais'd. 1720 Mrs. 
Mancey Power of Love (1741) 281 When Mrs. Ursula was 
gone down in order to raise the Possce, if there should 
be occasion. 1781 S. Peters Hist. Connecticut 108 The 
polite New-Yorkers..sent the posse of Albany to eject the 
possessors. 1901 /Vest. Gaz. 5 Dec. 11/1 < pitched battle 
was fought..at Rockhill, Missouri, between the Sberiff’s 
posse and the miners on strike. : 

b. A force armed with legal authority ; a body 


(of constables). 

1697 Dampier Iay. (1699) 483 They need not have sent an 
armed Posse for me. 1753 Scots Alag. June 305/2 A posse 
of constables..appeared. 1800 CoLquHouN Comme. Thames 
iii. 93 A posse of Marine Police Officers receiving informa- 
tion...On attempting a search fetc.]. 1884 Grap/ic 11 Oct. 
371/1 An extra posse of policemen. 

c. fransf, A ‘force’, a strong band, company, 
or assemblage (of persons, animals, or things). 

1645 Futter Good Th.in Bad T. (1841) 13 All the par of 
hell cannot violently eject me. 1678 Butter Hud. ui. il. 
1166 No longer able To raise your Posse of the Rabble. 
1697 Cottier Ess. Afor. Sudy. us. (1703) 85 Then you have 
raised the whole posse of mechanism. 1728 Swirt Let. 
Publisher Dublin Wkly. Frnl. 14 Sept., With these two 
single considerations I outbalanced the whole posse of 
articles that weighed just now against me. 1841 Miss Sepc- 
wick Lett. Abr. 11.71 Found her flying from a posse of 
cock-turkeys. 1892 STEVENSON Across the Plains vii, I ran 
..and beheld a posse of silent people escorting a cart. 

IL. From use in scholastic Latin. _ ; 
|| 2. The fact or state of being possible; possi- 
bility, potentiality (opposed to esse); esp. in phr. 


in posse opposed to 272 esse. 


POSSE COMITATUS. 


1583 GREENE Mamillia Wks. (Grosart) II, 229 Sbe which 
is vicious in her youth may be vertuous in her age: I graunt 
indeede it may be, but it is hard to bring the fosse into 
esse. 1593 — Def. Conny Catch. Wks. (Grosart) XI. 44 
‘To strippe him of all that his purse had in Esse, or his 
credyt in Posse. ré59 Baxter Acy Cath, xxxix. 282 If 
the question [of sin] be only of the posse, and not of the act. 
1736 Gray Leti. Wks. 1825 I]. 193 You are not however to 
imagine that my illness ts 2 esse; no, it is only zz posse. 
1877 Reape !Voman Hater v, They existed, as the scbool- 
men used to say, «7 posse, but not in esse. ; 

| Posse comitatus (pps? kpmitatds, -tius). 
[med. (Anglo) L., force of the county: see prec. and 
Couxty.] ‘The force of the county’; the body 
of men above the age of fifteen in a county (exclu- 
sive of peers, clergymen, and infirm persons), whom 
the sheriff may summon or ‘ raise ’ to repress a riot 
or for other purposes ; also, a body of men actually 
so raised and commanded by the sheriff. (Also 
abbreviated to posse: see prec. 1. 

[1285 2nd Stat. Westminster c 39 Assumpto secum 
posse co:nitatus sui est {vicecomes] in propria persona.) 
a 1626 Bacon (J.), The posse comitatus, the power of the 
whole county, is lezally committed unto him. 1528 in Cr. 
& Times Chas, t (1848) 1. 433 The high sheriff of Dorset- 
shire had order to raise possé comitatus, to attack those 
unfencers of Gillingham forest. 1763 Biackstoxe Com. I. 
ix. 343 For keeping the peace and pursuing felons, he may 
command all the people of his county to attend him; which 
is called the posse comita’us, or power of tlie county. 1840 

Baruam /ngol. Leg. Ser. 1. Grey Dolphin, Sheriff..of Kent 
..with his posse comitatus. 

b. franif. = Posse tc. 

1819 byron JYuar t. clxiv, With him retired his Josse 
comitatus. 1860 Tristram Gt. Sahara x. 162 On a house- 
top were a bevy of nut-brown maids, who .. had forgotten 
to veil their faces. They were consequently pelted with 
stones by some of the fosse comitatus, and retired in 
confusion. 

+ Posse-de, v. Obs. Also 5 poosseede, 6 
possed, posseade, 6-7 Sc. posseid. [= I’. pos- 
séder to possess; but this form of the Fr. vb. ts 
not cited before the 16th c., the rsth c. form being 
possider, ad. L. possidére.] = PuSsess v. 1, 2, 5. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 2841 In pese & in pacience possede 
at he mizt. 1426 Lyoc. in Sof, /’oems (Rolls) II. 132 
Septure and crowne that he may in dede, As he hath right, 
in peas to possede. ¢1430 — J/in. Poems (Percy Soc.) 244 
Tresours of fayrye which she doth poosseede. 1484 Caxton 
Fables of /Esop (1899) 41 Vhe vertues [powers] which he 
Bee in his yong age. 1555 Aurelio 4 [sah.(1608) Kv, 

Te that loves not lim selfe dothe posseade no goode. 157% 
Satir, Poems Reform. xxvii. 7o Reid how par forcitt the 

Sritonis folk to flitt, And 3itt posseidis that peoples proprietie. 
@ 1641 Bre. Moustacu sicts & Afon. iii. (1642) 203 That God 
transport him beyond his assise, and wholly possede him. 

Possedie, Sc. Ods.: see Powsowpy. 

Possess (pjze's), v. [a. OF. possess-ter, -er 
(1269 in Godef.) f. L. fossess-, ppl. stem of fossr- 
dére to possess, perh. through inflnence of F. 
possesscur POSSESSOR, etc., the regular OF. repr. 
of possidére heing posseer, -eir, -coir.) 

I. Radical senses. 

+1. trans. Of a person or body of persons: To 
hold, occupy (a place or territory); to reside or 
be stationed in; to inhabit (with or without owncr- 
ship). Oés. (or merged in 2). 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 431 b/2 How now..we possessen 
pesably our royame without ony werre. 1535 CovERDALE 
Josh. xxiv. 4, | gaue .. Esau mount Scir to pussesse. 1560 
Daus tr. Sletdane's Comm. 47, Colledges ..were fyrst 
founded for the pore, but now for the most part they possesse 
them, which have enough besides. 1667 Mitton /, ZL. 1v. 
431 Dominion giv'n Over all other Creatures that possesse 
Earth, Aire, and Sea. 1684 Buxyan /’/lgr. 1. 2 The City 
of Destruction, a populous place, but possessed with a very 
ill conditioned, and idlesort of People. 1713 STEELE Guard, 
No. 6 ? 3 The whole shire is now possessed by gentlemen, 
who owe Sir Harry a part of Education, 

absol, or intr, 1611 Suaks. Cymtb. 1. v. 48 Let instructions 
enter Wheie Folly now possesses. 

tb. Of athing: To occupy, take up (a space or 
region); to be situated at, on, or in. Ods. (exc. 
with mixture of other senses). 

1604 E. G[riustone] D'Acosta's /List. Ludies mi. xiii. 159 
The waves of the South sea, runne jo leagues, and the 
other 7o are possessed with the billowes and waves of the 
North sea. ¢1620 A. Hume Brit, Tongue (1865) 22 The 
acute [accent] .. may possesse the last syllab: ..the penult: 
..the antepenult: ..and the fourth also from the end. 1712 
}; James tr. Le Blonds Gardening 205 The Addition of 
four Foot will be filled up and possessed by the Walls and 
Clay-work. 1755 B. Martin A/ag. Arts & Sc. v. 22 The 
Solar System, in which you see the Sun possesses near] 
the central Point. [1850 Rossetri Blessed Damozel xi, 
When those bells Posses»ed the mid-day air.] 

+e. Of a disease, etc.: To affect, infect. Ods. 

1612 Woopatt Surg. Alate Wks. (1653) 90 If the palsie 
possesse the opposite part. 1678 Puittips, Achor, a disease 
possessing the hairy scalp. 1699 Bentitey Pha/. 266 An 
error.. which has possess’d tbe Copies of this Play. 

+d. To take up the attention or thoughts of; 


to occnpy, engross. Obs. 

1653 Watton Angler vi. 134 To enjoy the former pleasures 
that there possest him. 1692 Locke 7oleration iv. Wks. 
1727 I}. 464 Affairs of State which wholly possess them 
when grown up. 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) 1}. 1.8 The.. 
innocent amusements ..which before entirely possessed me, 
were nothing to me. 


2. To hold as property; to have belonging to 
one, as wealth or material objects; to own. 


155 


POSSESS. 


1500-20 Duxpar Poenis xi. 34 Thocht all this warld thow { nace, actuate; to affect or influence strongly and 


did posseid, Nocht eftir death thow sall possess. 1526 
‘Tinpace Luke xii. 15 For no mannes life stondeth in the 
haboundaunce of the thynges which he possesseth. 1685 
Lavy Russet Left. (1819) 1. 68, I was too rich in posses- 
sions whilst I possessed him. 1785 Pacey A/or. Philos, 1. 
1. iv, 102 It is...‘ consistent with the will of God’, or ‘right’, 
that I should possess that share which these regulations 
assign me. 1881 Froupr Short Stud. (1883) IV. u. ii. 187 
He could not give to others what he did not himself possess. 

b. Law. ‘Yo have possession of, as distinct from 
ownership ; see PossEssion 1 b. 

1888 Portock & Wricut Possession in Com. Law 2 The 
person entitled to possess is generally (though not always) 
the owner, 

ce. To have as a faculty, adjunct, attribute, 
quality, condition, etc. (Often meaning no more 
than the simple ave.) 

1576 Freminc Panopl. Epist. 115 The residue of my lyfe 
will I lead in Rhodes, where } may possesse peace and 
quietnes. 1662 GerBieR Princ. 40 The Quarnes possess 
more Stone, and the Woods more Timber than a Banquet 
Room. 1744 Harris 7hree Treat. ut. 1. (1765) 134 No 
Animal possesses its Faculties in vain. 1838 ‘THirtwate 
Greece xxv. II. 367 Notwithstanding the ample means of 
information which they possest, great ignorance and many 
erroneous opinions prevailed. 1840 H. Ainswortn ower 
of London (1864) 235 ‘ His folly has destroyed the fuirest 
chance that ever man possessed’, observed the bishop, 3860 
Tynnatt Géac. 1. vi. 46 The former may possess many times 
the intensity of the latter. 1889 7ises 27 Sept. 5/4 An 
elaborate hidated survey, which possesses a peculiar value 
from its reference to the Domesday survey. 


d. fg. in emphatic sense. 

1683-6 Lavy Russext Le?s (1819) I. 8: My weakness is 
invincible, which makes me, as you phrase it, . .possess past 
calamities. 1852 Rosrrtson Ser, Ser. ui. xviii. 236 The 
writhings of a heart that has been made to possess its own 
iniquitics. 

e. (after IF. fosséder.) To have knowledge of or 
acquaintance with; to be inaster of, or conversant 
with (a langtiage, etc.). [Cf. quot. 1674 s.v. Possrssor c.] 

1852 THACKERAY /ismond 1. iii, Harry ..possessed the two 
languages of French and English very well. 1865 M. ARNo1.p 
Ess, Crit, i. 45 Every critic should try and possess one 
great literature, at least, besides his own. 

3. To take possession of, seize, take; to come 
into possession of, obtain, gain, win. arch. 

1526 TinpaLce Luke xxi. 1g With your pacience possesse 
your soules [1612 Dini 26/d., In your patience possesse 
ye your soules, 1332 Wyccir, 3e schulen welde 3oure soulis. 
1881 A’. 7. ye shall win your souls}. 1585 A. Day £ug. 
Secrefary 1. (1625) 45 A company of rats vpon a sudden 
possest his house. 1590 Spenser /. Q. 111. ili. 51 How to 
effect so hard an enterprize, And to possesse the purpose 
they desird. 1610 Snaks. Temp. 1n. ii, 100 There thou maist 
braine him, Hauing first seiz'’d his Bookes. .. Remember 
First to possesse his Bookes. 1649 Cromwett in Carlyle 
Lett. & Sp. (1871) I. 227 Upon Thursday the One-and- 
thirtieth, I possessed a Castle called Kilkenny. 1764 Foote 
Mlayor of G.1. Wks. 1799 }. 165 Turning down a narrow 
lane .. in order to Sea a pig’s stye, that we might take 
the gallows in flank. 1877 L. Morris Epic Hades u. 118 
The strong brute forces .. leap on him, and seize him and 
possess His life. 

4. To keep, maintain (oneself, one’s mind or 
soul) zz a state or condition (of patience, quiet, 
cte.); often in allusion to Luke xxi. 19 (the proper 
sense being misunderstood: see quot. 1526 in 3). 
Also (without 27), to maintain control over, to kecp 


calm or steady (cf. sedf-possessed, sedf-possesston). 

1643 Evetyn Afent. 2 May, Resolving to possess myselfe 
in some quiet,.. } built..a study,..at Wotton. 1654 
Bramuate JYust Vind. it. (1661) 27 All Christians .. are 
obliged to passiue obedience, to possess tbeir souls in 
patience. 1711 StRELe Sfect. No. 137 ? 1 Uneasy Persons, 
who cannot possess their own Minds. 1749 CHEsTERr. 
Lett. (1775! El. 168 A man who does not possess himself 
enough to bear disagreeable things, without visible marks 
of anger..is at the mercy of every artful knave. 1890 Mrs. 
Lynn Lixton in Cham. Jrud. 4 Oct. 625/1 Every man 
worthy of the name of nian should know how to possess his 
soul—bearing with patience those things which energy 
cannot change. 

5. Of a demon or spirit (usnaily cvil) : To occupy 
and dominate, control, or actuate. 

1596 Br. W. Partow Vhree Seri. i. 23 The Hozges 
without leaue [of God the Father}..he coulde not possesse. 
1601 Suaks. Twel. NV. 1. tv. 95 If all the diuels of hell be 
drawne in little, and Legion piel possest him, yet Ile 
speake to him. 1704 Hearne Duct. //ist, (1714) I. 181 
Some are of Opinion that Abel slew the very same Serpent 
the Devil had formerly possessed. 1850 RoBertson Serv. 
Ser. m. ix. 113 Vhe spirit which dossessed him must be, 
they thought, aivine: 1902 W. axon in Trans, Roy. Soc. 
Lit, Ser. u. XXIII. 99 Belfagor undertook to possess a rich 
lady, and not to be exorcised, save by Matteo. 

b. pass. (usally const. z7//, in mod. use also 
by, formerly of). See also POSSESSED 2. 

1526 TinpaLce J/at?t. iv. 24 Them that were possessed 
with devils — Lyxée viii. 36 He that was possessed of the 
devyll. 1612 Dekker L/ if be not good Wks. 1873 111. 309, 
I am possest with the diuell and cannot sleepe. 1651 
Hosses Leviath. 1. viii. 38 Thought by tbe Jewes to be 
possessed either with a good, or evill spirit. 1727 De For 
Syst. Alagic 1. ii. (1840) 53 A set of people who were not 
possessed by, but rather. as it may be called, are possessed 
of the devil. 1829 W. IRvinG Cong. Granada 1. iv, One of 
those fanatic infidels possessed of the devil. 1854 MitMan 
Lat, Chr. m. vii., 11.155 A woman eats a lettuce without 
making the sign of the cross. She is possessed by a devil. 


6. Of an idea, a mental condition, or the like: 
To take or have hold of (a person); to hold, domi- 


persistently. (Formerly also of bodily conditions.) 

1591 Suaks. Two Gent, ui. i. 206 My eares are stopt, and 
cannot hear good newes, So much of bad already hath 
possest them. 1610 — Jew. u. i. 199 What a strange 
drowsines possesses them? 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
I. xi, 44 Whicb Tuscan superstition seasing upon Rome 
hath since possessed all Rurope. 1722 Dr For Plague (1754) 
3 This [suspicion] possess’d the Heads cf the People very 
much. a1814 Gonzanga 1. i. in New Brit. Theatre Il. 
toz What can possess this young lord to be out of his bed 
at tbis hour? 1880 L. Wattace Sex-7/u> 31 In a mood 
very different from that which now possesses them. 

For the passive with wrt#: see 9 d. 

II. Causal uses; = cause lo possess. 

+7. With 72: To put in possession (esp. legal 
possession) of (lands, estates, etc.); to settle or 
establish in. Rarely without 77. Ods. 

1465 Pol. Rel. & L. Poems (1866) 4 Edwardeus Dai gracia 
Sithe god hathe.. posseside be in thi right Thoue hime 
honour with al thi myght. 1576 Aes. 1’rtvy Council Scot. 
Il. 518 To enter and possess the said Nicoll in his saidis 
landis. 1606 G. Wloopcocke] //ist. fustine vit. 39 He de- 
posed Arimba from his kingly seat, and possessed Alexander 
therein. 1687 in A/agd. Coll. §& Fas. // (O. H.S.) 178 Hee 
thought the Bishop illegally possest. 1708 in Phenix 11. 241 
Then the Just.. shall be possess‘d in the fulness of their Glory. 

8. With of (also + «77h): To endow with, put in 
possession of; to bestow (something specified) 
upon, give (something) to. Now rave or Obs. exc. 
as in b orc. 

1549 Compl. Scot. i. 19 He possessis vthir pure pepil.. 
vitht the samyn reches. 1606 SHaks. A vet. & Cd. in. xi. 21, 
I will possesse you of that ship and Treasure. 1644 Mitton 
Educ. Wks. (1847) 98/2 By possessing our souls of true 
virtue. 1658 Hhole Duty Aan vii. § 7 By possessing his 
heart with this virtue of conteatedness, 1789 J: FFERSON 
Autobiog. Wks. 1859 III. 45, I have thought it better to 
possess him immediately of the paper. 1784 Sir J. Reynotps 
Disc. xii. (1876 55 tt ie better to possess the model with the 
attitude you require, 

b. ref. To take possession of, take for oneself, 
make one’s own; = 3. 

1593 Suaks. Lucr. Argt. 4 Lucius Tarquinius..had possessed 
himselfe of the kingdome. 1621 Lavy M. Wrotu Urania 
546 Then possest he himselfe with his armes. 1709 STEELE 
Yatler No. 35 P11 My Lord Orkney received Orders to 
possess himself of Mortagne. 1885 Sir J. Bacon in Law 
Times Rep. LAL. 570/t All that the plaintiffs did was to 
possess themselves .. of the securities. 1888 Pottock & 

NVeicnt Possession in Com. Law 2 No plain man would 
hesitate to say that a thief possesses himself of the goods 
carried away. 

ec. pass. To be in possession of; to be endowed 
with ; to possess (sense 2). /ossessed of or with, 
having possession of, possessing. 

1495 Trevisa's Barth. De P. R. xv. xiii. (W. de W.), 
Creta was somtyme possessyd wyth [Soed?. A/S. ihizt wip] 
an hundryd noble cytees. 1593 SHaxs. Rich. //,u. i. 162 
The plate...and moueables, Whereof our Vncle Gaunt did 
stand posnest. ¢ 1600 — Sonn. xxix, Featur’d like him, like 
him with friends possest. 1617 Moryson /#in. 1. 137 ‘Lhey 
found the Spaniards possessed of the Towne. 1791 CowPer 
‘liad wt. 108 He..of her And her’s possest, shall bear them 
safe away. 1809-10 CoLeripce /riend (1865) 122 Every 
human being pnssessed of reason. 1863 GLADSTONE Glan. 
(0879) II. 197 ‘The active vigorous English workman, pos- 
sessed of all his limbs. 1888 Pottock & Wricut Sossession 
in Com, Law 36 Vhe King is not unfrequently spoken of 
as being seised or possessed of the crown. 

9. With wth: To cause to be possessed by 
(a feeling, idea, or the like: see 6); to imbue, 
inspire, permeate, affect strongly or permanently 
with; to cause to feel or entertain. 

1597 Moru.ry /utrod, Mus. 180 If therefore you will com- 
pose in this kind, you must possesse yourselfe with an 
amorus humour. 1642 Odbserv. his Maj. Answ. to City 
Lond. Petit. 8 To possesse the people with a fancy against 
that. 1670 G. H. //ist. Cardinads 1. 1. 25 What Devil 
possesses them with such wicked designs? 1710 Asp. Kine 
Let, to Swift 16 Sept., Yo possess my lord Shrewsbury and 
Mr. Harley with the reasonableness of the affair. 1863 
Grapstonr financ. Statem. 14, I wish that } could possess 
the Committce with the impression..of the deep and vital 
importance of the subject. 

b. With clause: To imbue with the notion, to 


- persuade, convince. 


1607 Mino.eton Afichela. Terni.1. i. 50 Easy. You've 
easily possess'd ine, | am free. 1712 Arsutunot John Bull 
i. iil, He had possessed the lady, that he was the only man 
in the world of a sound, pure and untainted Constitution. 
1747 SARA Fiecpine Lett. David Simple 1. 278 From the 
time I went away, my Mother had constantly possessed her, 
that I did so. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), (Possess, to 
persuade, to inform, to convince. 

te. Without const.: To influence the opinion 
of; to prepossess. Oés. 

sgt Ratcicu Last Fight Rev. (Arb.) 15 Hoping to 
pnssesse the ignorant multitude by anticipating and fore- 
tunning false reports. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. i. xxiii. 
§ 6 Here is observed, that in all causes the first tale 

ossesseth much. 1681 Zrial S. Colledge 22 Colledge. 
Air. Attorney, I should not interrupt you, if I were not 
afraid this was spoken to possess the Jury. 

d. pass. (coinciding, and in early instances 
often identical, with the passive of sense 6). 

1576 Gascoicne Steele Gi, (Arb.) 56 A poets brayne, 
possest with layes of loue. a1652 Brome Queen 6 Concu- 
bine tu. viii, My Lord, I do presume I am unwelcome, 
Iecause you are possess’d I never lov'd you. 1661 Woop 
Life (O.H.S.) ¥. 395 Being possest with a deep melan- 
choly,..he fell, as 'twere, downe rigbt mad. 1769 Rosert- 
son Chas. V 1k vu. 43 Henry, porcessearaie an bigb 
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idea of his own power and importance. 1853 Maurice 
Proph. & Kings i. 7 We had all his life been possessed with 
one great conviction, . 

+e. With inverted construction: To create a 
possessing idea, etc., in (the mind); to infuse. 
Obs. rare. 

1606 G. Wloovcocke] Hist, Justine 1x. 42 She..possest 
such a superstitious toy in the heads of the people, that she 
made them yearly sanctifie a day and keep it holy in 
remembrance of him. : : ; 

10. To put in possession of, furnish wzth (know- 
ledge or information); to instruct 2; to inform, 
acquaint, to give to understand ¢hat. Ods. or arch. 

1596 Suaxs. Merch. V. 1. i. 35, 1 haue possest your grace 
of what I purpose. 1601 — wed, V. 1. ill. 150 Possesse 
vs, possesse VS, tell vs something of him. 1607 G. Witktns 
Mis. Enfi Marriage 1. Bijb, I haue possest you with 
this businesse Maister Doctor. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 123 If hee had any more to possesse the King, he 
should first acquaint bim, and consequently have an answer. 
1666 Woop Li 3 Feb. (O.H.5.) II. 72 He beforehand 
possest the Vicecancellor that I would help him, 1682 
News fr. France 9 They are very careful to possess all 
people in such secret methods as they dare venture on. 
1771-90 FRANKLIN A ufobiog. (1856) 91 Our debates possessed 
me so fully of the subject, that I wrote and printed an 
anonymous pamphlet on it. 1863 Cowpen Ciarke Shaks, 
Char, viii. 201 Contriving to possess her fellow-conspirators 
..of all the particulars of his behaviour. 

Possessable: see POSSESSIBLE, 


Possessed, possest (p/zc'st), fl. a. [f. 
Possess v. + -ED 1,] ; 

1. Occupied ; held as property; taken possession 
of, seized, assumed ; see Possess I-3. rare. 

1595 Danie Civ. Wars ww. xxxiii, No other crosse,.. But 
this that toucht thy now possessed hold. 1616 J. Lane 
Cont. Sqr.’s T.1x. 23 Her possessd greatnes, vpstart vsurpa- 
tion. 1691 tr. Emilianne’s Frauds Rom. Monks (ed. 3) 
367, I was astonish’d to see the Liberty this young Gentle- 
man took with his Possessed. 

b. Kept under control, kept calm or steady, 
composed. vave~°, (Implied in ossessedness : 
see below. Cf. Possess 4 and SELF-POSSESSED.) 

2. Inhabited and controlled by a demon or spirit ; 


demoniac, lunatic, mad, crazy. 

1534 Tixpace A/azZt. viii. 33 What had fortuned vnto the 
possessed of the devyls. 1577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. 
(1619) 141 By Nature possessed and frantike. 1632 Liracow 
Trav. \. 33, 1 saw an old..¥Frier coniuring the Diuell out of 
a possessed woman. 1727 Gay Fadles 1, ili. 7 She saw the 
Nurse, like one possess’d, Witb wringing hands, and sobbing 
breast. 1861 THoRNBURY 7urner (1862) II. 227 There were 
some strange weird clouds introduced, which had something 
demoniacal and possessed about them. 

b. adso/, A demoniac, a madman; mad folk. 

1657 Sparrow Bk, Com, Prayer (1661) 249 After this the 
Catechumens, the possessed and the penitents are dismissed. 
1854 Mirman Lat. Chr. un. vii. (1864) 11.155 A poor peasant 
receives the possessed into his house. 

e. See Possess v. $c. 

3. (In instrumental combinations.) Dominated, 
controlled, strongly and permanently affected. 

¢ 1620 Convert Soul in Farr S. P. Fas. [ (1848) 89 Peace, 
catiffe hody, eartb possest. 1711 Brit, Apollo U1. No. 135. 
2/2 My..wo-possessed Heart. 

Hence Posse’ssedness (see 1 b), self-possession. 

1676 W. Row Contn. Blair's Autobiog. x. (1848) 265 Aman 
of most calm temper witb great possessedness and stayedness 
of Spirit. 

+Posse-ssiant. Obs. [a. OF. fossessant sb. , prop. 
pres. pple. of fossesser to Possess.] A possessor. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 2627 Ewsebius,.. Had all the crafte & 
conyng in his clere wit, Pat pictagoras the pure god posses- 
siant was of. — 

Posse’ssible, a. rare. Also-able. [f. Possess 
v. + -IBLE.] Capable of being possessed. 

1874 W. Jones New Test. [ilustr. 278 Knowledge of 
divine tbings possessible by man. 1897 ANNE Pact A fer- 
noon Ride g The young beauty seemed to dissolve into more 
possessable mortality. 

Posse'ssing, v/. sé. [f. Possess v. + -1nG1.] 
The action of the verb PossEss; possession. 

1580 Sipney Ps, xxxvu. xix, The righteous minds Shall 
haue the land in their possessing. 1709 Brit. Apollo Il. 
No. 37. 3/1 We're cheated of the Blessing, When arriv’d at 
full Possessing. 17.. Pore Jit. Swift 1 Parson, these 
things in thy possessing Are better than the Bishop's blessing. 

Posse'ssing, /f/. a. [f. as prec. + -1nc 2] 
1. Having something as a possession ; sfec. having 
material possessions, 

1839 Baitey Festus xxviii. (1852) 472 Seraphs and saints, 
and all-possessiug souls, Which minister unto the universe. 
1884 M. Arnou.p in Pall Mall G.1 Dec. 6/1 There is in the 
West the possessing, the spending, and the enjoying class. 
1897 Daily News 6 Sept. 5/6 Only representatives of tbe 
privileged and possessing classes had been convoked. 

2. Inhabiting and actuating a person,as a demon 
or spirit; dominating as an influence. 

1838-9 Hattam Hisé. Lit, I1.u. iv. § 40. 145 The political 
creed which actuates at present, as a possessing spirit, the 
great mass of the civilised world. xg0z W. M. ALEXANDER 
Demonte Possession tn N. T. v. 172 Nor did He..ascribe 
to possessing spirits moral influence over the possessed. 

Hfence Posse’ssingness. 

1882 Gurney Vertivm Quid (1887) 11. 70 We may note 
the degree of possessingness and permanence in the artistic 
llmpression. 

Possession (péze'fan), sb. Forms: 4- posses- 
sion; also 4-6 -ioun, -ione, -yon, (4 -ioune, 
5 -yone, 6 -yowne); (4 possescyon, 5 posse- 
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} 
sioon, poscescon, 7 pocessyon, 6-ion). [a. OF. 
possesstun, -on (12th c in Hatz.-Damn.), ad. IL 
possessio-nem seizing, occupation, n. of action f. 
possidére: see PUSSEDE, Posskss. ] 

1. The action or fact of pussessing, or condition 
of being possessed (see PossEss 1, 2); the holding 
or having something (material or immaterial) as 
one’s own, or in one’s control; actual holding or 
occupancy, as distinct from ownership. ; 

@ 1340 Hamrote Psalter xv.6 Merkis of my possession. 
1390 Gower Conf 1. 276 And yaf therto possessioun Of 
lordschipe and of worldes good. 1473 Xodés of ParltV Il. 91/2 
To the Patronage or Possession of the Chirch of Prescote. 
1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 150 But also have sure 
felynge, tastynge, possessyon, and fruicyon of his goodnes. 
1605 VERSTEGAN Dee. [xtedd, iv. (1628) 91 To obtaine posses- 
sions of the whole Ile. 1690 Locke Treat. Govt. u. v. § 38 
The same measures governed the Possession of Land too. 
1813 Mar. Epceworth Patron. xviii, 1am not one of those 
exigeante mothers who expect always to have possession of 
ason’sarm. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1. 185 Philosophy 
is the possession of knowledge. ; 

b, Law. The visible possibility of exercising 
over a thing such control as attaches to Jawful 
ownership (but which may also exist apart from 
lawful ownership); the detention or enjoyment of 


a thing by a person himself or by another in his © 


name; the relation of a person to a thing over 
which he may at his pleasure exercise such control 
as the character of the thing admits, to the exclu- 
sion of other persons; esp. the having of such exclu- 
sive control over land, in carly instances sometimes 
used in the technical sense of SEISIN. 

In the Roman Law, ‘possession is usually said to con- 
sist of two elements—physical control and intention to 
possess; but in English law the latter element does not 
assume the same prominence as, in the shape of the azzwmus 
domsni, it has been thought to assume in Roman law... 
The general rule of English law is that exclusive physical 
control gives legal possession, unless the apparent possessor 
holds only as servant or bailiff on hehalf of another’ (J. M. 
Lightwood in Excycl. Laws Eng. (1898) X. 229). Primarily, 
the term denotes a state of fact, but this fact carries with it 
legal advantages, and so is the source of rights. If the 
state of fact could always be ascertained with certainty, and 
if it always produced the normal legal effects, the subject of 
possession would present little difficulty; but it is frequently 
uncertain to whoin the actual control of a tbing is to be 
attributed, and, when this question is settled, the law may 
credit the advantages of possession to some person other 
than the apparent possessor...Hence arises the distinction 
between actual and /egal possession. Actual possession 
denotes the state of fact; but the person to whom are 
credited the advantages of possession has the legal posses- 
sion, whether he is the actual possessor or no. Legal 
possession, when not accompanied by possession in fact, is 
known as ‘possession in law’. (/é7d. 228-9.) See this 
article; also (zater alia), Essay on Possession in the Common 
Law by F. Pollock and R. S, Wright, 1888, Treatise on 
Possession of Land by John M. Lightwood, 1894. 

1535 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 10 Every such person .. shall 
hensforth stond and be seasid demed and adjuged in lawfull 
season estate and possession of and in tbe same. 1559 
Rec. Monast, Kinloss (1872) 151 We cbairg.. you ..to 
pas to the..landis.. And ther gif him stait and possessioun 
be thak and raip as wse is. 1579 Expos. Termes Law 158 
Possession is said two wayes, eyther actuall possession, 
or possession in law. Actuall possession is when a man 
entreth in deede into landes or tenements to him discended 
or otherwise. Possession in lawe, is when landes or tene- 
ments are discended toa man, and he hath not as yet really, 
actually, and in deede entred into them. 1706 Pxit.ips, 
Unity of Possession, is when the Possession, or Profit is 
united with the Property. Thus, if the Lord purchase the 
Tenancy held by Heriot-Service, then the Heriot is extinct 
by Unity of Possession, i.e. because the Seignory or Lord. 
ship and tbe Tenancy are now in one Man’s Possessicn. 
1766 Blackstone Coz, 11. xxv. 389 First then of property 
in possession absolute; which is where a man hatb, solely 
and exclusively, the right, and also the occupation, of any 
moveahle chattels. 1818 Cruise Diges# (ed. 2) I11. 330 Tbe 
first degree of title is the bare possession, or actual occupa- 
tion of the estate, without any apparent right, or any pre- 
tence of right, to hold and continue such possession. 1837 
Baron Parke in Meeson & Welsby Acf. II. 331 Ownersbip 
may be proved by proof of possession, and that can be shown 
only by acts of enjoyment of the land itself. 1861 J. Kent 
Comm, Amer, Law (1873) 11. xxxix. 493 Though the vendee 
acquires a right of property by the contract of sale, he does 
not acquire a right of possession of the goods until he pays 
or tenders the price. 1885 W. A. Hunter Roman Law 209 
Possession is the occupation of anything witb the intention 
of exercis‘ng the rights of ownership in respect of it. 1887 
Lo. FitzGerarp in Law Neg. 12 App. Ca. 556 By posses- 
sion is meant possession of that character of which the thing 
is capable, 1888 Pottock & Wricut Possession in Com. 
Law 1 As the name of Possession is.. one of the most 
important in our books, so it is one of the most ambiguous. 
Its legal senses (for they are many) overlap the popular sense. 
Ibid. 26 The following elements are quite distinct in con- 
ception. .i. physical control, detention, or de facto possession. 
. 1. legal possession, the state of being a possessor in the eye 
of the law. ..iii. Right to possess or to have legal possession. 
Lbid. 27 Right to possess, when separated from possession, is 
often called ‘constructive possession’. /d/d. 58 A servant in 
charge of his master’s property, or a person having the use 
of anything by the mere licence of the owner. .generally has 
not possession. 1894 J. M. Licutwoop Possession of Land 
2 Possession which is recognized by the law..is known 
as civil possession, ‘The actual possession may be held hy 
another on behalf of the civil possessor—by his servant or 
tenant, for example—and here the civil possession is still 
based on actual possession, 1898 — in Excycl, Laws 
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The English law, however, differing herein from the Roman 
law, does not refuse legal possession to bailees. bid. 236 
In the case of goods..the mere right to possession is some- 
times described as ‘constructive possession’, and is allowed 
tbe advantages of actual possession. 

c. Phr. /x Possession : said (a) ofa thing, actually 
possessed or held ; often with possessive, 27 (one’s) 
possession; (6) of a person, usually zz fossession 
of, actually possessing, holding, or occupying 
something, Chose in possession: see CHOSE. 
Man in possession, a duly authorized person who 
is placed in charge of chattels (furniture or the 
like) upon which there is a warrant for distress. 
To take possession of (+ take in possession): to take 
for one’s own or into one’s control, to seize. 

[1308-9 Aolls of Parit, 1. 274/2 Mettre le dit nicb’ en cor 
porele possession del avauntdit provendre.] ¢x330 R. Bruxne 
Chron. (1810) 239 Pe londes pat bei haue now in possessioun. 
1390 Gower Conf I. 26 Cirus..tok it in possessioun. ?a 1400 
Morte Arth. 2608 Of Alexandere and Aufrike, and alle ba 
owte landes, I am in possessione, and plenerly sessede. 
1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 13, He hathe Millan nowein 
possession. 1576 FLeminG Panofpl. Epist.417 Tbe Queenes 
maiestie, nowe in possession of the English empire. 1603 
Owen Pembrokeshire (1892) 85 Any lande..beinge in the 
pocession of the Churche. 1771 Funius Lett. \xvii. (1820) 
333 He loses the very property of which he thought he had 
gotten possession. 1860 TyNnbauL G/ac. 1. xxiv. 169, I had 
now the thermometers in my possession. 1886 B. L. Farjeon 
Three Times Tried \. 13/2, 1..left Captain Bellwood in 
possession of the field. 1888 Pottock & Wricut Posses- 
ston in Com. Law 119 When a man is away from bome his 
household effects do not cease to he in his possession. 1897 
Daily News 10 Dec. 3/2 (heading) The ‘Man in Posses- 
sion’. /éid,, Defendant's man during the nine days only 
visited the house once a day and did not remain in posses- 
sion. 1898 J. M. Lightwoop in Encycl. Laws Eng. X. 237 
/n possession; as applied to an estate or interest, these words 
usually mean that the right is immediate, and not in rever- 
sion, remainder, or expectancy. 

d. Prov. /ossession is nine (formerly e/evere) 
points (also parts) of the law: see Point 56.1 A. 12. 

1650 B. Disco//iminium 13 Possession may be 11 points 
of the Law. 1712 ArsutHNot John Bull w. ili, Possession 
.. would make it much surer. They say ‘it is eleven points 
of the Law!’ 1813 Mar, EpoGewortu Patron. (1833) II. 
xli. 130 Possession .. being nine parts of the law. 

e. Afininy (Derbyshire): see quots. 

1653 Mantove Lead AJines (E. D.S.) 9 Across and hole a 
good possession is, But for three dayes. 1681 HouGuTon 
Rara Avis Gloss.(E. D. S.), Possession, the right to a meer 
of ground, which miners enjoy, by having sfows upon that 
ground; and it is taken generally for the stows themselves; 
for it is the stows that give possession. 1802 Mawe JZix. 
Derbysh. Gloss. (E. D.S.), Stowces, pieces of wood of parti- 
cular forms and constructions placed together, hy which the 
possession of mines is marked. 

+2. The action of seizing or possessing oneself 
of; capture: see PossEss uv. 3. Ods. rare. 

1748 Anson's Voy. u. ix. 23x Our future projects..with a 
view to the possession of this celebrated galeon. 

3. concr. That which is possessed or held as 
property; (with a, etc.) a thing possessed, a piece 
of property, something that belongs to one; /. 
belongings, property, wealth. 

a1340 Hampoce Psalter ii. 8, I sall gif til be genge pin 
heritage: & pi possession terms of erth. 1388 WycwiF 
Matt. xix. 22 The 3ong man..wente awei sorewful, for he 
hadde many possessiouns, [14z9 Act 8 Hen. VI, c 9 
Ceux qi gardent par force lour possessions en ascuns terres 
on tenementz.] 1432-50 tr, Higdenx (Rolls) 1V, 155 Thei 
occupiede the londes and possessiones of mony other 
peple. 1538 Srarkey England 1. iii. 77 Such an idul sort, 
spendyng tbeyr possessyonys. 16z0 Hottanpn Camden's 
Brit. (1637) 729 Masham, which was the possession of the 
Scropes of Masham. 1841 James Srigarnd ii, Beauty is 
a woman's hest possession till she be old. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) I. 434 One of your possessions, an ox or an ass, 
for example. 

b. In Scotland, A small farm: see quot. 1805. 

1799 J. Rowerrson Agric. Perth 511 The lanes include 
hetween them the breadth of two possessions only. 1805 
Forsytu Beauties Scotl, 1. 519 [The farms] run from £30 to 
£1200, if below £30, they are called Jossessions. 

4. A territory subject to a sovereign ruler or state; 
now chiefly applied to the foreign dominions of an 
independent country. 

1818 J, Apotruus (f2¢/e) The Political State of the British 
Empire; containing a General View of tbe Domestic and 
Foreign Possessions of the Crown. 1850 Ht. Martineau 
Hist. Peace V1. v. xii. 377 Canada became a British posses- 
sion in 1763. 1888 Pad/ A/all G. 13 Sept. 4/1 British New 
Guinea has very rapidly developed from the position of 
a protectorate into that of a possession. 1905 Whitaker's 
a dmanack 512 The British Possessions in North America 
include the whole of the northern part of that continent 
excepting Alaska [etc.]. 

5. The fact of a demon possessing a person ; the 
fact of being possessed by a demon or spirit (see 
PossEss v, 5). Also in Psychtes: see quot. 1903. 

1sgo SHAKS. Com. Err. v. i. 44 How long hath this 
possession held the man? 1651 Hosses Levath, t. vill. 38 
Neither Moses, nor Ahraham pretended to Prophecy hy 
possession of a Spirit, 1689 C. Matner (title) Memor- 
able Providences relating to Witchcrafts and Possessions. 
1746 Wes.ey Princ, Methodist 51 If you were to suppose 
John Haydon .. was not mad, but under a temporary 
Possession. 1846 Trencu J/irac. v. (1862) 158 The same 
malady they did in some cases attribute to an evil spirit, and 
in others not; thus showing that the malady and possession 
were not identical in their eyes, 1903 Myers //um. Pers 


Eng. X. 232 A person holding land as a tenant for years is sonality I. Gloss., Possession, a developed form of motor 
denied the special form of legal possession known as seisin. | automatism, in which the automatist’s own personality 
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disappears for the time, while there is a more or less 
complete substitution of personality, writing or speech being 
given by another spirit through the entranced organism. 

6. The action of an idea or feeling possessing 
a person (see Possess v, 6); ¢vansf. an idea or 
impulse that holds or affects ove strongly; ta 


dominating conviction, prepossession (ods.). 

1621 T. WitLtaMson tr. Goulart’s Wise Vieitlard 76, 1 
come now to speake of anger and choller, which commonly 
keepe possession in old men. 1728 Vansr.& Cis. Prov. Husb. 
1 i. 5, | havea strong Possession, that with this five hundred, 
I shall win five thousand, 1826 .Vew .Wonthly Mag. XVI. 
508 Old ideas still keep possession of old heads. 1867 
Loner. in Lif (1891) 111. 103, I have worked steadily on it, 
for it took hold of me,—a kind of possession. 

7. YVhe action or condition of keeping (oneself, 
one’s mind, etc.) under control (see PossEss v. 4. 
rare exc. in the compound SELF-POSSESS!0N. 

ax1703 Burkitt Ou V. T. Luke xxi. 19 As faith gives us 
the possession of Christ, so patience gives us the possession 
of ourselves. 1710 STEELE /atler No. 168 P 4 To acquire 
such a Degree of Assurance, as never to lose the Possession 

themselves in publick or private. 180z Mar. EpcewortH 
“Merat T. (1816) I. 237, | have need of that calm possession 
of my understanding,.. necessary to convince yours. 1871 
R. Extis Catuddus xxxv. 12 She, if only report the truth 
bely not, Doats, as hardly within her own possession. — 

8. attrib, possession-man = man in possession : 


see 1c. 

1972 Doc. llist. N. Vork (1851) IV. 803 The Weak pre- 
tence of Hutts hastily Built on smali Spotts of Ground 
which they Terni possession Houses. 1871 Tvtor Prt. 
Cult, xiv. I], 115 The opinion that the possession-theory is 
..modellea on the ordinary theory of the soul acting on the 
body. 189: Daily ews 1 Jan. 2/6 He and ‘a possession 
man’ went with a warrant of execution to levy on the defen- 
dant’s goods for a debt and costs of over 74 1897 /brd. 
28 Apr. 6/5 He was on drinking terms with every process- 
server and possession-man about the place. 

+ Possession, v. Uéds. rare—'. 
trans. To furnish with possessions. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 132 b, Sundry more Gentlemen this 
little Hundred possesseth and possessioneth. 

Posse‘ssional, a. rare. [f. as prec. +-aL; cf. 
professtonal.| Pertaining to possession; having 
possessions or property; propertied. [lence Pos- 
se‘ssionalism, the doctrine or principle of indi- 
vidual possession or private property; Posse‘s- 
sionalist, one who holds this doctrine. 

1872 W, R. Gree Enigmas of Life (1873) 48 Unionamong 
all possessional classes. 1832 Ocitvie, /’ossessional, same 
as fossessive. 1903 G. R. Hare Human Evolution viii. 191 
Some actualities of Possessionalism, /dif, ix, 216 In Lower 
Possessionalism chattel-slavery begins to die out, industry 
takes on the form of serfdom...In Higher Possessionalism 
we find the social form of Capitalism. /4/d. xii. 291 Before 
long only two parties will exist, the Possessionalists and the 
Socialists... The honestly Possessionalist Cabinet. 

Posse'ssionary, 2. and sd. [f. Possession sé. 
+-arnY!. So obs. F. ossesstonnarre adj. (1539).} 

A. adj. Constituted by possession ; having, per- 
taining, or relating to possession. 


6? 
1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) III. 224, I do not say this, 
to alate any thing of his Highness’s authority... lle hath a 
possessionary right, which, I am sure, gives him power 
enough to call Parliaments. /did. 590. If he is but posses- 
sionary Protector, he is then hereditary and not subject to 
any boundings. 1739 F. Brouerizip Afist. Thetford 52 
Athelstane, Abbot of Ramsey, had a House in Theford, for 
then he had a Possessionary Writ, directed to the Burghers 
of Theford. 1809 E.S. Barrett Setting Sun U1. 115 The 
horde of possessionary and reversionary moles may depre- 
cate an inquiry. 
+B. sé. One who is in possession ; = PossEs- 


SIONER b. 

1533 Fritu J/irror (1829) 273 It proveth our bishops, 
abbots, and spiritual po-sessionaries, double thieves and 
murderers, as concerning the body. 

Obs. fad. med.L. 


+ Posse'ssionate, «. 
possessionat-us (in Du Cange); sce PossEssion sd, 
and -,Te*.} Elaving possessions or cndowments : 


cf. POSSESSIONER b. 

1432-s0 tr. Higdeu, [/art. Contin. (Rolls) VIII. 459 We 
wokle have destroyede .. the kynge, bischopps, chanons, 
monkes possessionate, and alle men of churche, the frers 
excepte oonly. 1899 Trevetyan Lug. Age Wyclif 151 The 
disendowmen! of the ‘ possessionate ‘ clergy. 

Possessioned (-c'Jond), a. [f. Possession 
sh, + -ED%, after F. possesstonné.J kndowed with 


or holding possessions. 

1794 J. Girrorn Reien Louis NV] 551 That satisfaction 
should be given to the princes possessioned in Alsace _ 1837 
Cartyte Fr. Rev. I. v. v, This of the Possessioned Princes, 
‘ Princes Possessionés’, is bandied from Court to Court... 
The Kaiser and his Possessioned Princes will too evidently 
come and take compensation. 

Posse‘ssioner. (és. exc, Hist. [f. Possession 
sb, +-ER*%,] One who is in possession, or holds 
possession, of something; a holder, occupier; 
a proprietor, owher; an owner of possessions. 

1382 Wyciir Acts iv. 34 How many euere weren posses- 
cioners [Vulg. Jostessores] of feeldis or howsis, ¢ 1450 
Godstow Reg. 89 Vhey called before them the lordis and 
possessioners and tenauntis of the mylles. 1544 tr. Little- 
ton's Tenures (15741 67h, Possessioners of a warde of the 
bodye of a childe within age. 1563 Bonnerin Sirype Ava, 
Ref (1709) I. xxxiv. 341 Not heing lawful Bishop of Win- 
chester, but an usurper, intruder, and unlawful possessioner 
thereof. 1681 CHETHAM Angler's Vade-w. xi. § 25 (1689) 
299 lhe Owners or Possessioners thereof. 1807 Britton 


[f. prec. sb.] 


Beauties Eng. \X. Line. 571 The sum of tocol. borrowed of | 


Vor. VII. 
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the king, lords, and great possessioners, till it could be levied 
by the commissioners of sewers, 1884 Q. Kev. Jan. 107 The 
grasping spirit of the new lords and possessioners. 

b. spec. A member of a religions order having 
possessions or endowments ; an endowed clergyman 
or ecclesiastic. 

1377 Laxct. P. PL B. v. 144 Pise possessioneres preche 
and depraue freres. ¢1380 Wycrir Se/. /i’és, I. 212 Popis 
and bishopis and prestis. and bese new religiouse posses- 
sioneris and beggeris. 1496 Dives & Paup. (W, de W.) ww. 
vi. 167/2 Yf he be a relygyous possessyoner endewed by 
temporal goodes, he may releue them. 1545 BrinkLow 
Compl. xxiv. (1874) 69 But the son of man hath not where 
to rest his head. Such possessionars were the bysshops of 
the prymatyue church! 1855 Mirman Las. Chr. VI. xin 
vi. 125 It was the villeins demanding manuinission from their 
lords, not Wycliffe's disciples despoiling possessioners. 

Posse'ssionist. wonce-wd, [f. Possession sé, 
+ -Ist.] One who professes to be possessed by a 
demon, one who holds a theory of such possession. 

1726 De For Mist, Devil 1. xi. (1840) 352 The mock pos- 
sessions and infernal accomplishments, which most of the 
possessionists of this age pretend to. 

Posse'ssionless, 2. rare. 
-LESS.} Destitute of possessions. 
sionlessness. 

1894 Mrs. Dyan Aff tn a Alan's K. (1809) 235 How 
thankful you must be now that you are so possessionless. 
1g0s Nation (N. Y.) 27 Apr. 334/3 Those who shared and 
defended his superb possession!essness. 

Possessival (ppsesai'val;, a. Gram. rare. [f. 
as next, after adjectrval, substantival.) Of or per- 
taining to the possessive case ; possessive. 

1873 Earte Philol. Eng. Tongue (ed. 2) § 572 This 
possessival termination ['s] detached itself, and passed into 
a pronoun-flexion by a sort of degeneracy, as in ‘ John his 
book *. 

Possessive (pjze'siv), a. (sé.)  [ad. L. posses- 
sivas, in grammar (Quintil.): see Possess v. and 
“IVE. So F, fossessif, -2ve (1 sth c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Gram, Denoting possession; qualifying a thing 
(or person) as belonging to some other. 

Possessive pronoun ( possessive adjective), a word derived 
from a personal or other pronoun, and expressing that the 
thing (or person) denoted by the noun which it qualifies 
belongs to the person (or thing) denoted by the pronoun 
from which it is derived. Possessive case, a name for the 
genitive case in modern English, ending (in nouns) in ’s, 
and expressing the same relation as that expressed by a 
possessive pronoun. 

(The name fossessize pronoun is sometimes restricted to 
the absolute possessives meine, thine, his, hers, its, ours, 
yours, theirs, the adjectival forms my, thy, his, Aer, its, 
our, your, their, heing distinguished as possessive acljectives. 
Both classes originate in or are derived from the genitive or 
possessive case of the personal pronouns.) 

1530 Patsor. Introd. 41 Where as we use our pronownes 
possessyves, 1571 Goipinc Cafyin on Ps. xxvi. 1 The 
piththynesse of the Pronoune possessive (my) is to be noted. 
1668 Watkins Real Char. 305 Modifications of Pronouns... 
Possessive, denoting a relation of Propriety or Possession 
nnto the person or thing spoken of,..as 1, Mine; Who, 
Whose. 1912 STEELE Sect. No. 461 P 3 Vhe Poet .lets a 
Possessive Pronoun go without a Substantive. 1763 Lowru 
Eng. Gram. 25 Vhis Case answers to the Genitive Case in 
Latin, and may still be so called; though perhaps more 
Weperiy the Possessive Case. 1824 L. Murray Zug. Gram. 
(ed. 5) I. 259 One suhstantive governs another, signifying a 
different thing, in the possessive or genitive case. 1870 
Ileveensteis Comp. Gram. Tent, Lang. 199 Vhe New Ten- 
tonic pronouns take the inflexions of the strong declension 
of the adjective, where they are used as possessive adjectives, 
as Germ. wein, meine, nie, gen. mietues, utetuer, meties, 
1876 Mason Lug. Gram. (ed. 21) § 73 ‘The apostrophe in 
the pnssessive case singular marks that the vowel of the 
syllabic suffix has been lost. , 

2. Of or pertaining to possession; indicating 
possession. (In quot. 1578 in scnse corresp. to 
PoSSESSION 2.) 

1560 RoLLanp Cré. Meuus 1. 764 Greit Aduocat wilh power 
Ppossessiue. 1578 Let. /’at. to Sir HW. Gilbert in Hakluyt 
Voy, (1810) ILI. 175 All such our suhiects and others, as 
shall from time to time hereafter aduenture themselues in 
the sayd iourneys or voyages habitatiue or possessine. 1635 
Quarters Embé, v. ix. 277 What meane these liv’ries and 
possessive keyes? 1889 Mrs. Jocriyn Distracting Guest 
IL. vii. 129 His manner was kind and considerate. .; perhaps 
a trifle too possessive; hut I rejoiced just then in that very 
Possessiveness, 

b. flaving the quality or character of posscssing ; 
holding, or being in, possession. 

1838 Lytton Leila u.i, The life of the heir-apparent to 
the life of the king-possessive is as the distinction between 
enchanting hope and tiresome satiety. 1880 Miss Broucu- 
TON Sec, Th, i, x, Her eye, free and possessive, wanders 
widely round. 

B. sh. Gram, ellipt. (a) for possessive prononn 
or adjective; (b) for possessive case. 

1591 Percivatt Sp. Dict. Biv b, Of pronounes some are 
primitiues,..Some are deriuatiues, called also possessiues. 
1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Possessives in Grammar, 
are such Adjectives as signifie the Possession of, or Property 
in some Vhing. 1755 JOHNSON Dyct., Gram, The posses- 
sive of the firs! person is ay, siue, our, ours. 1876 NIASON 
Eng. Gram (ed. 21) § 68 The noun in the possessive is in 
the attributive relation to the noun which stands for what 
is possessed. /brd.§ 142 /he?r retained a substantive force 
after the other possessives had become pronominal adjectives. 


Possessively (pézecsivli), azz. [f. prec. adj. 
+ -LY 2.) 
1. Grant. In a possessive sense or relation. 


tsgo Stockwoon Rudles Construct. 54 When the genitine 
case is taken actiuely, when passiuely, and when posses- 


[f. as prec. + 
Hence Posse‘s- 
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siuely, 1879 Witney Sanskr?t Grau. 445 Possessively 
used descriptive compounds. .are extreinely numerous. — 

2. Inthe way of possession; in a manner indicating 
possession ; as something possessed ; as one’s own. 

1813 Hosnouse Youruey (ed. 2) 1021 A sale by auction of 
the tentbs belonging to the Malikiane (cv fiefs held posses- 
sively), under the annual value of fifteen .nousand pilasters. 
tgor Westin. Gaz. 27 Apr. 2/1 He tapped the English lady 
possessively on the shoulder. 

Posse'ssiveness. [f.as prec.+-NeEss.] The 
quality of being possessive. 

1864 A thenzumi 10 Sept. 339/2 Its operation, its possessive- 
ness, becomes more intense. 1883 Lapy V. Grevitce Keith's 
Wife 1, 168 The man is apt to shock..by a tod prompt 
assumption of possessiveness. 

Possessor (pfze'sa1). Also 5-7 -our, 6-$ -er. 
[ME. and AF. fossessour, = F. possesseur (14th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. fossessor, -dreme, agent-n. f. 
possidére to possess; with later conformation of 
snfhx to Latin: see Possess and -or1,] One who 
possesses ; one who holds something as property, or 
In actual control ; one who has something( material 
or immaterial) belonging to him; a holder; an 
owner, proprietor. Const. of, or with Joss. pron. 

1388 Wyciir Acts iv. 34 How manye euere weren posses: 
souris of feeldis, ether of housis, thei seelden. 1477 Ro/és 
of Parit. V\. 187/1 Possessours of the Roiall Estate and 
Corone of Englond. 1486 Bk. St. Adbaus, Her. C vj b, Vhe 
possessor of theys armys beris in latine thus [etc]. 1535 
CoveRDALE Gem. xiv. 19 The most hye God, possessor of 
heauen and earth. 1596 SPENSER F. ¢ iv, t. 29 She..their 
pois often did dismay, 1667 Mu.ton #. Z. 1, 252 

nfernal world, and thou profoundest Hell Receive thy 
new Possessor. 1794 Mrs. RapcturFr Alyst. Udolpho \, 
‘This charm was too dangerons to its possesser, 1839 Lp. 
Broucnam States. Geo. /11, 1. 36 Unlimited power cor- 
rupts the possessor. 1883 11. WaLkerin Lessure Hour so1/2 
The hornbeams .. are the true autochthones and rightful 
prescriptive possessors of Epping Forest. 

b. spec. (mainly Law). One who takes, ocenpies, 
or holds something withont ownership, or as dis- 
tinguished from the owner. 

1565-6 hee. Privy Councit Scot. 1. 432 Summond thame 
to compeir befoir the Lordis of Sessioun, to heir thame 
decernit violent possessouris. 1747 Hlooson J/iner’s Dict. 
N iij, Takers or Possessers have been casi and quite thrown 
out. 1800 Anpison Amer, Law Nep. 129 ‘Vhe possessur 
remains liahle to the true owner. 1818 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) V. 372 L.ittleton..speaks of disseisins principally as 
between the owner and trespasser or possessor, with an eye 
to the remedy by assize. : ; 

ce. fig. (@) One acquainted or conversant with, or 
master of, a subject ; (4) One who maintains con- 
trol over (himself). Cf. Possess uv, 2e, 4. 

1674 Prayrorp Skiff Mus. Pref. 9 Whose love of this 
Divine Art appears by his Encouragement of it and the 
Possessors thereof. 1713 M. Henry Ordination Serut, 
Wks. 1853 LI. s0s/2 We are most our own possessors, when 
we are least our own masters. 

GA Comm, ‘Yhe holder (of a bill, ete.). 

1682 ScarLett Exchanges 63 It is the Duty of the Pos- 
sessor, to take care for his Bill, and to see that the same be 
either accepted or protested. 1809 R. Lancrorp /stroad. 
Trade 134 Possessor, the person who receives a foreign bill 
and presents it for acceptance. 

Posse‘ssoress. rave. Also 6-7 -eresse. [a. 
obs. F. possesseresse, fom. of OF. fossesseztr POSSES- 
son; see -ES8!.] A female possessor. 

1512 //e/yas in Thoms Prose Rom, (1828) IL]. 11, I am 
the ladye and possesseresse of this londe. 1611 Cotcr., 
Possesseressé, & possesseresse, a woman that possesses, 
holds, enioyes. 1681 W. Ropertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 
1007 A possessoress, douina. : 

Possessorial (pescsorial), a. rare. [f. as 
Possrssory + -AL.] Of or pertaining to a posses- 
SOF; possessory. 

1594 Alirr. Policy (1599) 133 The parts of the House are 
Coniugall or Matrimoniall, Paternall or of the Parent, 
Seigniorall or Lordly, and Possessoriall [cf. Possrssorv 2, 
quot. 1586]. 1850 Lo. Osporne Gleanings 46 My friend 
must have had a very strong possessorial fit npon him. 

Posse'ssorship. [f. Possessor + -suiP.] 
The condition of a possessor; the holding of 
something as owner. 

1885 Stevenson /’r, Otto 1, iii. 31 The joy of possessor- 
ship. 1896 Eug. Churchur, 16 Jan. 35/1 Vhe long ont- 
standing dispute touching the possessorship of the Upper 
Mekong Valley. re 

Possessory (pizc's6ri), @. [ad. late L. fosses- 
sori-us adj relating to possession, so F. possessotre 
(14the. in Godef.): sce Possess v. and -ory.} 

1. Law. a. Pertaining to a possessor ; relating 


to possession. 

Possessory Action, an action in which the plaintiff's claim 
is founded upon his or his predecessor’s possession, and not 
upon his right or titie. Possessory interdict (Rom, Law), 
one of aclass of interdicts for the acquisition, retention, or 
recovery of possession, /’ossessory judgement (Sc. Law): 
see quot. 1838 

1425 Nolts of Parlt. IV. 272/2 Y° matire possessorie, and 
y’ petilion y'uppon given. 1540 Act 32 Hen. VI11, c. 2 $2 
Assice of mort auncestor.. or any other action possessor» 
1577 Sir T. Smivu Conmuw. Eng. (1609) 54 Pleas .. reall, 
be either possessorie, to aske, or to keepe the possession : 
or in xe, which wee call a writ of right. 1766 BLACKSTONE 
Comm, I. xiii. 197 1f he omits to bring this his possessory 
action within a competent time, his adversary may imper- 
ceptibly gain an actual right of possession, in consequence 
of the other's negligence. 1838 W. Breit Dict. Law 
Scot. s.v., A possessory judgment is one which entilles a 
person, who has been in uninterrupled possession for seven 
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years, to continue his possession until the question of right 
Shall be decided in due course of law. 1857 Lp. CAMPBELL 
Chief Fustices 111. xliv. 47 In the possessory action of eject- 
ment the legal estate shall always prevail. 1894 Lichtwoop 
Possession of Land i. 5 ‘Vhe old_possessory actions which 
were for the recovery of possession, were founded upon 
seisin. 

b. Arising from possession; as Possessory enterest, 
right, property, title. ; 

1615 Jackson Creed tv. 1. i, §1 Our personal election, pre- 
destination, salvation, or possessory right in state of grace, 
1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) 111. 581 His possessory right, 
whicb was sufficient title for him to call a parliament, and 
for us to submit to it. 1708 Termes de la Ley s.y. Pro- 
perty, There are three manner of rights of Property; that 
is, Property absolute, Property qualitted, and Property pos- 
sessory. 1766 BLackstone Come. 11. xxx. 453 The bailees 
.. May..vindicate, in their own right, this tbeir possessory 
interest. 188: 7%res 14 Apr. 10/1 ‘Vhroughout inost parts 
of Ireland there has grown a tacit admission, .that the 
tenant has a possessory interest in his holding. 

+ 2. Thatis possessed; of the nature of a posses- 


sion. Ods. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad... 464 A house. .may 
be divided... into these foure parts: into matrimoniall, 
parentall, lordly or masterly, and possessorie part. x610 
Guitum Heraldry Yi. iii. (1611) 260 It were an absurd thing 
..tbat the possessorie things of the vanquished should be 
more priuiledged then their owners. ; : 

3. That is a possessor; holding something in 
possession. 

1633 Sir J. Burroucus Sov, Brit. Seas (1651) 18 When 
the Romans had made themselves possessorie Lords of the 
Island. 1874 Mottey Barneveld 1, 1. 66 The possessory 

rinces. 1886 J. A. Kasson in VM. Amer, Rev. Feb, 125 
Tbeir commercial rights are to be the same as those of the 
possessory government. aa 

4. Of, belonging to, or characterizing a possessor. 

1659 Stantey /fést. Philos. xu. (1701) 613/1 Domestick 
Prudence being either conjugal and paternal, or dominatiye 
and possessory. ¢1660 Clarke Papers (Camden) IV. 303 
The commaund | had that tyme of the army and strength 
of the kingdome was but a possessory and noe legall power. 
1848 Blackw. Mag. LXIV. 6 Man’s possessory instinct 
essentially connects itself with the future. 1879 J. Becca 
Scot. Public Affairs 6 The possessory spirit is strong enough 
in man. 

b. Used to render Gr. xrjoros in Zeds Krjotos 


Jove the protector of property. somce-use. 

1850 Birackie A schylus 11. 109 A plundered house By 
grace of possessory Jove may freight New ships with bales 
that far outweigh the loss, 

Posset (pp'sét), 55. Now only //zst. or local. 
Forms: 5 posho(o)te, poshotte, poshet, possot, 
possyt, possate, 5-6 poset, possett, 7 possit, 
Sc. possat, 5- posset. [ME. poskote, possot, of 
unascertained origin. Palsgr. (1530) gives a F. 
possette, but this is not otherwise known to French 
scholars. Ir. pzesozd, posset, is from English. 

Connexion witb Posca has been suggested.] 

1. A drink composed of hot milk curdled with 
ale, wine, or other liquor, often with sugar, spices, 
or other ingredients; formerly much used as a deli- 


cacy, and as a remedy for colds or other affections, 

14.. Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 567/22 Balducta, a crudde, 
Jtem dicitur, poshet. 14.. Metr. Voc. ibid, 625/18 Casius, 
poshoote, 14.. Voc. ibid. 666/9 Hee bedulta, possyt. 
c1440 Promp. Parv. 410/2 Possot, balducta. ¢1460 J. 
Russett Bk. Nurture 94 Milke, crayme, and cruddes, and 
eke the loncate, pey close a manues stomak and so dothe be 
possate. 1466 Paston Lett. 11. 269 For bred, ale, and 
possets to the same persons, vie. 1530 Patscr, 257/1 Posset 
of ale and mylke, fossetle. 1546 PHaer Bk. Childr. (1553) 
T vj, Knotgrasse..the iuice therof in a posset dronken. .is 
excedyng good. 1605 SHaxs. A/acé. 11. ii. 6 The surfeted 
Groomes doe mock their charge With Snores. I haue 
drugg’d their Possets. 1648 Herrick Hesper., To Phillis, 
Thou shalt have possets, wassails fine; Not made of ale, 
but spiced wine! 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 57 » 2 {He} can 
urake a Caudle or a Sack-Posset better than any Man in 
England. 1789 W. Bucuan Dom. Med. xxix. (1790!) 277 His 
supper should be light; as small posset, or water-gruel 
sweetened with honey, and a little toasted bread in it. 1876 
F. E. ‘Yrotvore Charming Fellow 1}. xiii. 205, 1 do wish he 
would try a hot posset of a night, just before going to bed. 

b. attrib., as posset-ale, -basin, -bowl, -cup, 
curd, -dish, -drink, -pol. 

1528 St. Papers Jlen. V}/1, 1. 299 A possetale, hauing 
certein herbes clarified in it. 1§5:-60 in H. Hall Eliz Soc. 
(1887) 152 A possett Boule of Pewter. 1596 Nasne Saffron 
Walden 125 Mee lou'd lycoras and drunke posset curd. 
1606 Siv G. Goosecappe 1. i. in Bullen O. 72. 111. 40 Posset 
Cuppes caru'd with libberds faces and Lyons heads with 
spouts in their moutlis, to let out the posset Ale. 1612 
Woopatt Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 342 Plain posset drink 
alone, reasonahle warm, will do well. 1680 “ov. Cavalrer 
11, I know some, who prefer..the Possit-Bason before the 
Hallowed Font. 1747 WesLky Prim, Physic (1765) 59 Drink 
a Quarter of a Pint of Allum Posset drink. 1821 Scott 
Kenilw., vi, A gold posset-dish to contain the nigbt-draught. 

2. dial, The curdled milk vomited by a baby, 

(Yorksh. and Lancash. in Fxg. Dial. Dict.) 

Hence Po'sset v. +a. ‘rans. to curdle like a 
posset (ods.); b. zztv. (a) to make a posset ; (4) 
of a baby: to throw up curdled milk. 

1603 Suaks. //am. 1. v.68 And with a sodaine vigour it 
doth posset And curd, like Aygre droppings into Milke The 
thin and wholsome blood. 1859 G. Merepitu 2. Feverel 
xxix, She broke off to go posseting for her dear invalid. 
1903 fe. Dial. Dict. s.v., Bless its little heart, it's possetting 
again. {Cited from Wesimld. to South Notts.] 

Possibilist (ppsitbilist . fad. bk. posstbzliste 
or Sp. posibilista, f. L. possibélis: see Possipux 


| possibility. 
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and -1st.] A member of a political party whose 
aims at reform are directed to what is immediately 
possible or practicable; sfec. (a) of a party of 
Republicans in Spain; (2) of a party of Socialists 
in France. Also a¢(vid. or as adj, 

1881 Daily News 18 Aug. 5/7 The Opportunist, now called 
the Possibilist doctrine, that everything cannot be done in 
a day. 1882 Contemp. Kev. Sept. 459 Communists. of the 
‘ Possibilist ' type. 1893 7¢wrces 8 Aug. 2/5 The Possibilists of 
Paris made the first notable effort to re-unite the labour 
parties of different countries. 1894 Cycl. Rev. Curr. Hist, 
(Buffalo, N. Y.) IV. 898 Sefior Abarzuza has been virtual 
leader of the possibilists or moderate republicans ever since 
Sefior Castelar announced his retirement. 

Possibilitate (ppsibi-liteit), v. [f. PossrBiLity 
+-ATE3,] ¢rvazs. ‘To render possible. 

1829 Soutney inQ. Rev. XXXI1X. 134 That this object 
has been poss:dilitated. 1893 Nation (N. Y.) 2 Feb. 90/2 
Theories thus miserably imperfect have nevertheless sufficed 
to ‘possibilitate’ (as a Spaniard would say) all the great 
engineering works of our age. 

Possibility (pesibi'liti). Also 4~6 with y for 
7, and -e, -ee, -ze for -y; (6 posabilete). [a. F. 
posstbilité (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. possz- 
bilitas, f. posstbilis POSSIBLE: see -1TY.] 

1. The state, condition, or fact of being possible ; 
capability of being done, happening, or existing 
(in general, or under particular conditions), 

By any possibility (formerly téy possibility): in any 
possible way, by any existing means, possibly; so dy no 
. t Of possibility (quot. ¢ 1374): cbaracterized 
by possibility, possible. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Troylus ut. 399 (448) That kan I deme of 
possibilite. ¢ 1386 — Frank/. 7.615 Ffor wende | neuere 
by possibilitee That swich a Monstre or merueille myghte 
be. 1387-8 T. Usk Jest. Love ui. iii, (Skeat) 1. 112 But 
now thou seest .. the possibilite of thilke that thou wendest 
had been impossible. 1509 Hawes ast. Pleas. xt (Percy 
Soc.) 39 That the comon wyt, by possibilitie, Maye well a 
judge the perfyt veritie Of theyr sentence. 1594 Hooker 
Eccl, Pol... iv. § 3 Vhat high perfection of blisse, wherein 
now the elect Angels are without possibilitie of falling. 
164x Witkins Jiath. Magick 1. xiv. (1648) 94 ‘To understand 
that assertion of Archimedes concerning the possibility of 
moving the world. 1709 AtterRBuRY Serv., Luke x. 32 (1726) 
Il. 231 Shall we be discouraged from any Attempt of 
doing good, by the Possibility of our failing in it? 1818 
Crutse Digest (ed. 2) V. 401 These continuances, therefore, 
take away all presumption and possibility that the judgment 
was given on the first day of the term. 1884 F. Tempte 
Relat. Relig. & Sc. vii. (1885) 193 Science and Revelation 
come into.. collision on the possibility of miracles. fod. If 
I could by any possibility manage to do it, I would. 

b. Ji possebilety : (a) not actually existing, but 
that may come to exist; potential: = 77 Posse ; 
(4) in relation to something possible but not actual ; 


potentially. (See also 3 b.) 

1587 Gotpinc De Mornay iv. (1592) 45 As for God, be is 
not a thing in possibilitie (which is an vnperfect being) but 
altogether actuallie and in verie deed, 1711 Appison Sect. 
No. 191 Pg Weare apt to rely upon future Prospects, and 
become really expensive while..only rich in Possibility. 

ec. After possibility (Law): ellipt. tor after 
possibility of issue is extinct, 1,e. when there is no 
longer any possibility of issue. 

{c 1350 Rolls of Parlt. 11. 401/2 Dount possibilite de issue 
entre eux est esteinte, Maud ad fait wast, exil, vente e 
destruction. 1544 tr. Littleton's Tenures (1574) 7 b, He..is 
tenaunt in the tayle after possibilitie of issue extinct.]} 
1556 acon Max. & Use Com. aw. xxi, \f tenant after 
possibility make a lease for yeares, and the donor confirmes 
to the lessee to hold without impeachment of waste. 

The quality or character of representing or 
relating to something that is possible. 

1638 Junius Paint. Ancients 63 In the phantasies of 
Painters, nothing is so commendable as that there is both 
possibilitie and truth inthem. 1826 Disraeu Viv. Grey un. 
xvi, To consult on the possibility of certain views,..and the 
expediency of their adoption. 1890 Rayner Chess Problems 
5 The chief requisites of a problem are possibility and 
soundness... A possible position can be reacbed by a legal 
series of moves as in a game, 

e. Afath. The condition of being a possible or 
real quantity. 

1673 Cottins in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Alen (1841) 11. 555 
About the constitution of incomplete equations, it is easy to 
observe that many of the roots lose their possibility. 

2. An instance of the fact or condition described 
in 1; a possible thing or circumstance ; something 
that may exist or happen. (Usually with a, or in 
pl.; in p/. sometimes nearly = capabilities: cf. 2.) 

c1400 Leryn 3544, 1 can nat wete howe To stop all the 
ffressh watir wer possibilite. 1588 SHaks. 77¢. A. iu. i. 215 
Oh brother speake with possitlities, And do not breake 
into these deepe extreames. 1699 BentLey Pal. 100 Our 
Examiner can give you a view of it in the Region of Possi- 
bilities. 1712 BupGEtt Speet, No. 539 ® 2 There is a Possi- 
bility this Delay may be as painful to her as it is to me. 


1790 Patey Hore Paul, Rom. t. 10 This is spoken of 


rather as a possibility, than as any settled intention. 
1865 Trottore Belton Est. v. 48 Her clearer intellect saw 
possibilities which did not occur to him. 1883 H. Drummonp 
Nat. Law in Spir. W. iii. (1884) 100 Three possibilities of 
life. are open to all living organisms—Balance, Evolution, 
and Degeneration. 

+3. Kegarded or stated as an attribute of the 
agent: The fact of something (expressed or im- 
plied) being possible to one, in virtue either of 
favourable circumstances or of one’s own powers; 
hence, Capacity, capability, power, ability ; pecu- 
niary ability, means. (in quot. 1§91, Possibility 


} 


| 
! 


POSSIBLE. 


or chance of having something: cf. b.) Ods. (or 
merged in 1). 

1375 Se. Leg. Saints xxvii. (Machor) 685 Eftyr my 
possybilyte, Dere sone, I sal helpe be. ¢ 1450 tr. De /uita- 
tione 11, xxix. 99 Pou shalt pan fruisshe abundance of pes 
after be possibilire of pi duellyng place. 1477 Eart Rivers 
(Caxton) Dictes 82 Liberalite is to yeue 10 nedi peple.. 
aftir the possibilite of the yener. 1544 Pluinpton Corr. 
(Camden) 249 Consider his qualeties, his living, his posabi- 
lete, and confer al together. asso //ye lhay to Spyttel 
fous 633 in Hazl. £. P. P. 1V. 53 Yong brethren of small 
possybylyte, Not hauyng wherwith to mayntenesuch degre. 
1552 Keg. Privy Council Scot, 1. 133 We..offerit us to do 
thairfor. .all that lay in our possibilliteis, 1579-80 NoxtH 
PJitarch (1676) 75 He that maketh Laws, must have regard 
to the common possibility of men. 1591 SHaks. 1 //en. V/, 
y. iv. 146 Ile rather keepe That which | baue, then coueting 
for more Be cast from possibility of all, 1597 — 2 //ex. /V, 
iv. iii 39, I haue speeded hither with the very extremest 
ynch of possibilitie, 1648 Gace West Jind. x. (1655) 33 We 
could not, although we proved all our possibility by night 
and day. 1790 Pavey Horg Pal. Rom. i. 11 An instance 
of conforinity beyond the possibility..of random writing to 
produce. 1815 Zeluca 111. 78 An object who interfered 
with her wishes, to a degree it was not in her possibility 
for any other Creature to approach to, 

tb. Jn possibility (later, 272 a possibility): in 
such a position that something (expressed or im- 
plied) is possible to or for one; having a prospect, 
expectation, or chance (of or fo do something). 

1523 Lp. Brrxers F ross. I. 794 Duke Aubert had nat 
bene in trewe possession of Heynalt, but in possibylite 
therof. 1591 Haxincton Ord. ur. Pref. p viij b, 1 be in such 
faire possibilitie to be though1 a foole, or fantasticall for ny 
labour. 1605 CHarpman Ad? Fooles Wks. 1873 1. 182 That 
they who are alreadie in possession of it, may beare their 
heades aloft .. and they that are but in possibilitie, may be 
rauisht with a desire to bein possession. 1605 Play Stucley 
307 in Simpson Sch. Shaks. (1878) I. 170, | am in possibility 
To marry Alderman Curtises daughter. 1682 Drvpen 
Relig. Laic? Pref., Heathens who never did .. hear of the 
name of Christ, were yet in a possibility of salvation. 


+e. s¢zg. and f/. Pecuniary prospects. Obs. 

1592 Greene Ufst. Courtier D iij, A yoong gentleman of 
faire liuing, in issue of good parents or assured possibilitie. 
1598 SHaks. Merry W.1 bt 65 Slen. I know the young 
Gentlewoman, she has good gifts. Awan. Seuen hundred 
pounds, and possibilities, is goot gifts. 1637 Hrywoop Kayald 
King w iit (1874 VI. 25) You know I am my Fathers heire, 
My possibilities may raise his hopes To their first height. 


Possible (pp'sib’l), @. (sb., adv.) Also 4-6 
possy-; 4 -bel, -bile, 5 -byll e, 5-6 -bil, 6 -bill, 
-bul (able). f[a. F. posszdle (in OF. also posible, 
13th c. in Godet. Comp/.), or ad. L. fosszbc/zs that 
can be or may be done, possible, f. posse (for potzs 
esse) to be able.] 

1. That may be (i.e. is capable of being); that 
may or can exist, be done, or happen (in general, 
or in given or assumed conditions or circumstances) ; 
that is in one’s power, that one can do, exert, use, 
etc. (const. /o the agent). 

a. Qualifying a noun or prononn, attributively 
or (more usually) predicatively. 

13.. EE. Allit, P. A. 452 If possyble were her mendyng. 
1382 Wycur Luke xviii. 27 Tho thingis that ben vnpossible 
anemptis men, ben possible anemptis God. ¢ 1385 CHaucer 
L.G. W, 1020 (Dido), I can nat seyn If that it be possible. 
c1400 Maunvev. (1839) xvii. 184 And that was possible 
thinge. ¢1460 Fortescue Ads. & Lim. Aon. vi, (1885) 123 
We woll considre next his extra ordinarie charges, also ferre 
as may be possible to vs. 1526 TinpaLe Mark ix. 23 All 
thynges are possyble to hym that belevith. 1541 R. CorLanp 
Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. A iij b, He ought to procede to the 
healyng of the pacyent in all that may lye in hym possyble. 
1564 GoLDING Justine x1. 54 He passed the mountaine Taurus 
with all spede possible. 1669 Sturmy J/ariner’s Mag. 1. ii. 
42 To make a Triangle .. whose Base shall be equal to any 
(possible) Number given. 1777 Burke Corr. (1844) 11. 150 
When we speak only of things, not persons, we have a right 
to express ourselves with all possible energy. 1823 Scoresby 
9rnl. Whale Fish. p.xxxv, Vhe manners of the Esquimaux 
.. being the most suitable possible to the nature of the 
climate, 1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. II. 1y. xvii. § 36 All 
real and wholesome enjoyments possible to man have been 
just as possible to him, since first he was made of the earth, 
as they are now. 1870 Jevons Logic xxii. 187 Thomson 
much extends the list of possible syllogisms. dod. There 
are three possible courses. 


b. Qualifying an infinitive or other clause, 


usually introduced by 27. 

1340 Hamrote Pr. Consc. 6328 And if possibel ware, als es 
noght, Pat ilk man als mykel syn had wroght, Als alle be 
men pat in pe werld ever was. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Shipmian's 
7. 32 In his hous as famulier was he As it is possible any 
freend to be. 149: Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 
. 209/1 It is not ynto vs possyble for to see eche other. 
1goo-20 Dunsar Poenrs Ixxxiy. 29 War it possibill tbat in 
ony corce War Salamonis witt and hie sapience. 1562 
Turner Herbal 1. 41 It is not possible to discern the one 
from the other. 1599 SHaks, //ev. V, v. ii. 180 No, it is not 
possible you sbouid loue the Enemie of France, Kate. 
1705 S. Clarke Being & Attrib, God x. 171 It is possible 
to Infinite Power, to indue a Creature with the Power of 
Beginning Motion. 1820 SHELLEY Hyun to AJercury \xix, 
How was it possible.. That yon, a little child, born yester- 
day,..Could two prodigious heifers ever flay? 


e. With infinitive or other complement (nearly 
coinciding with 3). Cf. IMPOSSIBLE a. 1 b. 

1706 ArrerBuRY Serz., 1 Cor. xv. 19 (1726) II. 10 All the 
Advamages and Satisfactions of this World, whicb are 
possible to be attain'd by him, 1851 H. Spencer Soc, Stat. 
82 A limit almost always possible of exact ascertainment. 


d. In elliptical phrases, as 2f fosséble = if it be 


a 


POSSIBLE. 


(or were) possible, if it can (or could) be; as mech 
as possible = as much as may (or might) be, as 


much as one can (or could). 

1671 Mitton Samson 490 Let me here. .expiate, if possible, 
my crime 1688 Col. Rec. Pennsylv, 1. 229 Notice he given 
to as many of The Members as possible. 1712 Appison 
Spect. No. 53 P 2, I shall endeavour as much as possible to 
establish among us a Taste of polite Writing. 1719 — 
IVs. (1721) 1. Ded. to Craggs 2 What they may come to you 
with as fittle disadvantage as possible. 1882 Anowdledge 
II. 70 So that she might be cured, if possible. 

te. ellipt. for ‘all possible’, ‘the greatest 
possible’. Ods. rare. 

1596 Datrymete tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 281 Ik flies to 
his awne cuntrie with possable haist. 

t. That can or may be or become (what is de- 
noted by the sb.): as a possible object of knowledge 
= something that may be an object of knowledge, 
that can or may be known. (See also 2b.) 

1736 Butter Axad. Introd., Wks. 1874 I. 3 Nothing which 
is the possihle ohject of knowledge..can be probable to an 
infinite Intelligence. 1856 Emerson Eng, /'raits, Ability 
Wks. (Bohn) Il. 45 The labourer is a possible lord. The 
lord is a possible hasket-maker. 1862 STANLEY Few. Ch. 
I. xvi, Of the three possible harbours. .they made no use. 

2. That may be (i.e. is not known not to be) ; 
that is perhaps true or a fact; that perhaps exists. 
(Expressing contingency, or an idea in the speaker's 
mind, not power or capability of existing as in 1; 
hence sometimes nearly = credible, thinkable.) 

1582 N. Licuertetn tr. Castauheda's Cong. E. Ind. 1. \xv. 
132h, That you shoulde understand, wherefore and for what 
cause I remained in the Indias, for that it is possihle that 
all you do not know. 1693 Drvpen Orig. & Progr. Sat. 
Ess. (ed. Ker) II. 25 In such an age, it is possihle some 
great genius may arise, to equal any of the ancients. 1734 
tr. Rollin's Anc. Hist. (1827) VIL. xvii. 300 Swept away all 
actual and possthle debts). 1827 WHaTELY Logic (1837) 379 
This word..relates sometimes to contingency, sometiines to 
power, e.g. ‘Ic is possible this patient may recover’, 184: 
Eceuinstone ffist. Ind. 1. 443 The Jats, whose possible 
descent from the Geta: has been discussed in another place. 
1860 Tynbau. Glac. 1. xxii, 157 ‘he thought of the possible 
loss of my axe at the summit was here forcibly revived. 

b. That may be (what is denoted by the sb.); 
that perhaps is or will be.. (Cf. 1 f.) 

1882 B. Harte ae i, Still less would any passing stranger 
have recognised in this blonde faun the possible outcast and 
murderer. 1884 Manch. Exam. 10 May 5/6 Assiduous 
efforts, .in whipping up every possible supporter of the Bill 

+3. Having the powcr fo do something ; able, 
capable. Obs. rare. (Cf. Possipitity 3.) 

1s1z Helyas in Thoms Prose Rom. (1828) II. 131 Yf ye 
be ahle and possible to reedifie the churches of God. 1667 
Mitton /?. ZL. 1x. 359 Firm we subsist, yet possible to 
Swerve, 

4. Math. =Reava.?2 1d; opp. to IMpossIBLE a, 2. 

1874 ToDHUNTER 7Jrig. xix. § 271 (1882) 216 If # be even, 

n 


the last term..is possible, namely (—1)4sin®9, and the last 
n_] 


term but one is impossible, namely (—1)% cos @sin®-18, 

5. With ellipsis of some qualification: Possible 
to deal with, get on with, understand, take into 
consideration, etc. (Opp. to Impossi1BLeE a. 3.) rare. 

1865 M. Arnotb Ess. Crtt, vit 228 He [Joubert] was more 
possible than Coleridge ; his doctrine was more intelligible 
than Coleridge's, nore receivable. 

B. aéso/. or as sb. 

1. a. adsol. (usually with the); That which is 
possible. 

1646 H. Lawrence Comm. Angetls 75 If wee speake of 
the possible, of what inay be. 1844 Mxs. Brownine Cry 
Children 135 God's possible is taught hy His world's loving, 
And the ch‘ldren doubt of each. 1879 Geo. Extot Theo. 


Such vii. 139 Vhe Possible is always the ultimate master of | 


our efforts and desires. — 
b. as sb, A possible thing: = PossIBILITY 2. 


(Almost always in f/.) 

1675 TRAHERNE Chr, Ethics 173 Inferior possibles are more 
remote, and only thought on in the second place. 1754 
Epwarps Freed. Wrll u. ili. 46 Any Thing else of all the 
infinite Number of Possibles. 1876 Mus. Wuitney Sights 
4 Ins. 11. xiv. 448, I know..who is a higher, and fresher, 
and sweeter possible of me. fone. : 

Gc. To do one's possible (imitation of F. faire 
son possible): to do what is possible to one, to do 
one’s utmost, ‘to do one’s endeavour’. 

1797 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) V. 175 He 
did his possible, but old T'urgid was neither to be led nor 
driven. 1808 in Southey Life A. edd (1844) 11. 483, I had 
done my possible (in French phrase) to gratify you. 1838 
Syp. Smirut in Lady Holland fess. (1855) 11. 403, 1 would 
however have done my possible. ! 

2. slang. pl. Necessaries, means, supplies. 

1823 Bee Dict. Turf96 (ligh-ltide, plenty of the possibles ; 
whilst ‘low-water’ implies empty clies. 1824 //ist. Gaming 
Ho.6\ Dick was sadly put to his trumps to raise the possibles. 
1851 Mayne Reip Scalp Hunt. xxiv, Yhe hunters departed, 
each to look after his ‘traps and possibles’. 

3. collog. (orig. highest possible): short for ‘highest 
possible score or number of points’ (in a competi- 
tion, esp. in rifle practice). 

1866 York /lerald 6 Aug. 5/4 Two highest possibles were 
recorded, the rst Glo’ster taking first prize on account of 
time; the second going to 1st Hants. 1894 Daily News 
20 July 4/6 Despite the somewhat unfavourable conditions, 
three highest possibles were made. 1895 /bid. 17 July 2/1 
* Possibles ’ were also made hy Private —, 3rd East Surrey, 
and Captain —, 3rd Lanark. 1896 IVestint. Gaz. 14 July 9/1 
Putting on a possible at 800 yards. 


We) 


+ C. as avz.=PossiBLy. (As an intensive quali- 
fication of cax or could.) Obs. 

1542 Upatt Evasion, Afoph 306, Crito had afore dooen 
all that euer he might possible dooe. 1606 G. W[ooocockE] 
Hist. [ustine v. 23 He furnished a fresh Nauy of Ships, 
with all the hast he could possible. 1678 Watton Life 
Sanderson 53, 1 wonder how a person could possihle be 
deceived with it. @1704 ‘1. Brown Two Oxf Scholars 
Wks, 1730 I. 9, I shall certainly have..as many mischievous 
tricks play’d me as tbey can possible. 3799 Mrs. J. West 
Lule of Times 11. 223 She became as cold. .in her answers 
as the rules of civility could possible admit. 

Hence + Po'ssibleness, = PossIBILITY 1. Ods. rare. 

1642 Rocers Naaman 313 Yo assure me of the possible- 
nesse of oheying it. /é/d. 362 Shewing it an entrance and 
a possiblenesse of escape. 1727 in Baicey vol. II. 

Possibly (po'sibli), a¢v. [f. PossiBLe + -Ly 2.] 

1. In a possible manner; according to what may 
or can be (in the nature of things) ; by any existing 
power or means; within the range of possibility ; 
by any possibility. (Usually, now always, as an 
intensive qualification of ca or could.) 

¢1391 CHaucer Asfroé. Prol. 1 Alle the conclusiouns that 
han hen fownde, or elles possibli myhten be fownde. 1583 
Stocker Civ, Warres Lowe C. 1. 31 Sent..for as much 
Artillery as was possiblye to be had, 1591 SHaks. /wo 
Gent, uu. ii. 3 When possibly I can, I will returne. a 1680 
Butter Rem (1759) I. 14 Every Man amaz'd anew, How 
it could possibly be true. 1710 Appison Zatler No. 243 
?6 Hecannot possibly live till Five in the Morning. Zod. 
I cannot possibly be present. How could you possibly 
think so? 

+b. Irregularly used instead of Zosszd/e in 
adverbial phrases, as if possibly, soon as possibly, 
by all means possibly. Obs. 

1560 Incrtenn Disob. Child in Hazl. Dodsky I. 277 
Therefore out of hand with all speed possihly Fo have a 
wife, methink, would do well. 1583 Stocker Civ, Warres 
Lowe C. 1. 117 b, That al! South Holland, if it were possibly, 
might bee laide vnder the water. 1640 Hapincton Edw. /V 
137 Soone as possihly, he was dismist. 1654-66 Earv 
Orrery Parthen. (1676) 701, I was somewhat moved..if 
possibly, to inake her think she was mistook. 

+c. As is possible to one; according to one’s 
ability ; as much or as well as one can. Ods. rare. 

1657 Cromwet Sfeeck 8 Apr., You have provided for every 
one of them as a Free Man, as a man that does possibly, 
rationally, and conscientiously. 

2. Qualifying the statement, and expressing con- 
tingency or subjective possibility (cf. PossiBLE a. 
2): According to what may be (as far as one 
knows); perhaps, perchance, maybe. (Often as 
intensive qualification of may or wright.) 

1600 E, Bioust tr. Conestaggio 18 With greater libertie 
then possiblie reason woulde allowe. 1685 SoutH Sera. 
(1697) 1. viii. 362 A man by mere peradventure lights into 
company, possibly is driven into an House by a shower of 
Rain for present Shelter. 1711 Appison Sfect. No.g8 P 2 The 
Women might possibly have carried this Gothick Building 
much higher. 1847 C. Bronte F. £yre iii, Possibly 1 might 
have some poor low relations. 1877 Bain Com. [ligher 
Eng. Gram. (ed. 2) 198 We shall possihly come. 1899 ‘T. 
Nicour Ree oewweL «& Bible v, 206 A Hittite woman was 
ny. the mother of Solomon [= it is possible that a 

ittite woman was..}. 

Possident (pp'sidtnt), a. and sé. rare. [ad. 
L. possidént-em possessing, pres. pple. of possidzre 
to possess. } 

+ A. adj. Posscssing, holding in possession. Oés. 

1625 W. B. True School War 31 That those Countries 
should, by the renunciation of the possident Princes, be 
deliuered vp vnto him. 

B. 56 A possessor. 

1610 W. FotkincHaM Art of Survey u. ii. 49 The fensing 
or inclosing of the Plot appertaines to the Possident. /éid. 
in. ti. 66 The qualities and attributes coincident to the 
Possident and Possession. 1885 Padé Mali G. 27 Oct. 6/2 
One who wishes to see riches freely and equitably circu- 
lating, and looks for some adjustment between possidents 
and not-possidents to the ultimate advantage of peace and 
public safety. 

Possody, obs. form of Powsowpy, Sc. 

Possum (pp'sim), sb. Now collog. Also 7 
possown, -e, possam, 8 posom, 9 “possum. 
Aphetic form of Opossum. 

1613 A. WHITAKER Gd. Newes fr. Virginia 41 The female 
possown which will let forth her young out of her bellie. 
1670 TI). Denton Descr. New Pore tsean) 7 They eat like- 
wise Polecats, Skunks, Racoon, Possum. 1698 G. ‘THomas 
Pensilvania 14 That strange creature, the Poxsam. 1753 
Cuampens Cycl. Supp., Mlarsupiale, in natural history, a 
name given by Tyson to the creature commonly called, the 
eee or opossum. a 1813 A. Witson Foresters Poet. 

ks. (1846) 235 While owls and ‘possums found conceal- 
ment there, 1869 Noutledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. 594 He's a 
rare dog for ‘possums. 

b. Lo play possum (U.S. collog.): to feign, 
dissemble; to pretend illness: in allusion to the 
opossum’s habit of feigning death when threatened 


or attacked. So ¢o act possum, lo comte possum over, 

1824 W.N. Brane £2cursion 134 It is a common saying 
in America. .thatheis ‘playing possum’. 1844 Mrs. Hous- 
Ton Vacht Voy. to Texas 11. 216 When a slave is suspected 
hy his employers of shamming sickness, to avoid his work, 
he is compared to this cunning little beast; ‘ Well, I guess 
he's coming ‘possum over us. 1855 Hatisurton Wat. ¢ 
Hum. Nat. I. 5, 1 will play possum with these folks. 

c. Applied to the Phalangers: = Opossum 2. 

1770 Cook Frut, (1893) 294 Here are Wolves, Possums, 
an Animal like a ratt, and snakes. 1869 Hoare Figures of 
Fancy 86 The ‘possum prattles in the trees. 
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d. attvib. and Condé. 

1856 Kane Arct. Exfi. 1. xxix. 391 The Esquimaux..say 
that the dogs soon learn this * possum-playing ’ hahit. 1869 
Routledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. 645 A true ‘possum hunter 
never aims except in the head. 1880 Fison & Howitr 
Kamilarvi 197 Each lad has his head covered up in a 
‘possum rug. 

Possum, v. U. S. collog. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. zxtr. To ‘play possum’: see prec. b. 

1832 T. Funt Geog. Alississippi Valley (ed. 2) 1. 67 In the 
common parlance of the country, any one, who counterfeits 
sickness. .is said to be ‘ possuming’ (ed. 1828 oppossuming]. 
1888 Daily /nter-Ocean 6 Feb, (Farmer), With three danger- 
ously wounded grizzlies roaming around the immediate neigh- 
hourhood, besides the possibility of possuming among those 
stretched out below. 

2. ‘lo hunt opossums. Usually in vd/. 5b. 

1869 Routledge's Ev. Boy’s Ann. 607 To go out with him 
on a ‘possuming expedition. 1900 H. Lawson Over Shif- 
vails152, I promised to go ‘possuming with Johnny Nowlett. 

Post (pé:st), 54.1 Also (4 pos), 5 poost, 5-7 
poste, 7 poast. [OE. Zos¢ a post, pillar, door- 
post, ad. L. pastis a post, door-post (in med.L. 
also a rod, pole, beam), whence also OHG. Afost 


(Ger. pfosten) post, beam, MLG., LG., MDu., Du. 


| fost door-post; also OF. fost (12th c. in Godef.) 


(mod. dial. £67) post, pillar, beam, by which prob. 
the OE. word was reinforced in ME. 

(Dialectal plurals are posses, postés, postesses; see Pegge 
Ancecd, Eng, Lang. and Eng. Diad. Dict.)) 

I. 1. A stout piece of timber, or other solid 
material, of considerable length, and usually of 
cylindrical or square shape, used in a vertical 
position, esp. in building as a support for a super- 
structure. 

¢1000 /Etrric Saints’ Lives xxvi. 226 He aheng pa bet 
dust on znne heahne post. c1000 £/fric’s Voc. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 164/32 Basis, post. c1z05 Lay. 28032 He bigon 
to hewene..and pa postes for-heou alle, pa heolden up ba 
halle. 21300 Cursor MJ. 7258 Pe post pat al bat huse 
vpbare Wit bath his handes he it scok. 1340 Aye, 180 
Strang and stedeuest ase a pos ine his temple. ¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv., 410/2 Poost, of an howse, Jostis. 1563 
Gotpinc Czsar vii. (1565) 190 b, Greate postes of streight 
timher set on a row equally dystant a two fote space one from 
another. 1601 Sir W. Cornwattais £ss. xxii, Not a Poste, 
nor a painted cloth in the house but cryes out, Feare God. 
1725 Watts Logic t. iv. § 6 Post is equivocal, it is a piece 
of timber, or a swift messenger. 1815 J. SmitH Panorama 
Se. & Art I. 262 If it be not convenient to allow the posts 
in partitions to be square, which is the hest form. 

1795 Sporting Mag. V.135 With what difficulty he gets 
through a crowd, or clears the postesses in the fields. 1833 
Markyar Peter S, iii, I inquired of the coachman which 
was the best inn. He answered ‘that it was the Blue 
Postesses, where the midshipmen leave their chestesses '. 

+b. Formerly sometimes applied to a beam. Oés. 

1567 Go.pinc Ovid x. 129 Shee ryseth, full in mynd To 
hang herself. About a post her girdle she doth hynd. 1589 
River Bibl. Schol. 1123 A post called the browe post, which 
is iust over the threshold: some call it a transome. 

c. Asa type of lifelessness, stupidity, ignorance, 
deafness, or hardness: cf. BLock sé. 1b. 

Between you and me and the post (or bed-fost): as some- 
thing that no one else is to hear or know; asa Secret, in 
confidence. 

e14iz Hoccteve De Reg. Princ. 4695 But welaway! as 
harde as is a post..ben hertes now! ¢1430 Hymns Virg. 
(1867) 61 Good conscience, goo preche to be post, Pi councel 
sauerib not my tast. 1617 Bratuwait Drinking 80 Till they 
like Posts can neither speake nor goe. 1778 Miss Burney 
Fvelina xxxiii, Vhey..know no more than the post. 1816 
‘Quiz’ Grand Master Pref. 4 The fellow, stupid as a post, 
3eliev'd in truth it wasa ghost! 1832 Lytron Eugene A. 
tv. i. 205 Between you and me and the hed-post, young 
master’s quarrelled with old master. 1838 Dickens .V7ch. 
Nick. x, And between you and me and the post, sir, it will 
he a very nice portrait too, a@1845 Hoop 7, /rxumpet iv, 
She was deaf as a post. 1873 Mrs. Acexanner JWVootug o't 
tu. iv. 94 Between you and me and the post, I don’t think 
they have much money. 

2. A stake, stout pole, column, or the like, that is 
set upright in or on the ground, for various 
purposes; e.g. as a boundary mark, landmark, or 
monument, a stand for displaying public notices, 
a support for a fence, a point of attachment, etc. 

Poct of the post: Zone who exhibited his writings in public. 

a1300 St. Wichael 149 in Treat, Sc, etc. (Wright) 135 
If ther were nou a post he3 (Lava. 37S. an hei3 stepel], and 
a man above sete, And me se3e him smyte an he3 gode 
duntes and grete. 1417 Searchers Verdicts in Surtees 
Alisc. (1888) 11 A party of the ferrest post of Robert of 
Feriby standys on Seint Leonard grunde. 1540 Act 
32 J/en. VIS, c. 14 [Vhey] shall. .affix the same writing 
unto some post or other open place .. in Lumberdstrete. 
1640 R, Westin Ferrand Arotomania b vij, And sweare, 
like Poets of the Post, This Play Exceeds all Iohnsons Works. 
1643 Mitton Soveraigne Salve 40 Like Posts of direction 
for Travellers. c1z10 CELIA Fiennes Drary (1888) 157 At 
all cross wayes there are posts with hands pointing to each 
road, Zod. The houndary ts marked by a line of posts. 
The lane is barred by posts against riding or driving. 

+b. Formerly set up by the door of a mayor, 


sheriff, or other magistrate. Oés, 

1598 Be. Hatt Saé. tv. ii. 21 Whose sonne more iustly of 
his gentry hoasts Then who were borne at two pide painted 
posts; And had some traunting Merchant to his syre. 1601 
Suaxs. Twed. N.1. Vv. 157 Hee'l stand at your door like a 
Sheriffes post .. but hee'l speake with you. 1618 Owdes 
Alm., Painters 57 My Lord Maiors posts must needs he 
trimmed against he takes his oath. 1632 RowLtey Vew 
IVonder 1. 7 If e's I live to see thee Shreiffe of London, I'l 
gild thy painted postes. 1845 Parker Gloss. Archit, s. v., 
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Posts, planted in the ground..were formerly placed at the 
sides of the doors of sheriffs and municipal authorities, 
probably to fix proclamations and other notices to, 

3. With prefixed word indicating special purpose. 

Draw-post, a post used in wire fences, provided with 
winders for tightening the wires; /of-fost, one of the 
posts at the foot of a four-post bedstead; A’erd-fost, a post 
set at the edge of a pavement; A’ace-fost, a starting-post or 
winning-post. See also Bep-, Ci.otHes-, Door-, GatTE:, 
Goat-, Kinc-, Lame-, Sicn-post ; also dtrection-fost (DireEc- 
TION 11), reaching-fost (REacuinG vl, sé."), etc. 

1643 Mitton Soveraigne Salve 40 Like race posts quickly 
to be run over. 1731 W. Hatrrenny Perspective 32 From 
B and E, raise the Head-posts to the Frame L and M, also 
craw the Foot-posts and Rails. 1849 Noap £éectricity 
(cd. 3) 378 One end being attached to the winder at one 
draw-post, the wire is extended to the adjoining draw-post, 
and fixed to its corresponding winder at that post. 1904 
West, Gaz. 25 Mar. 1/3 Four of the cannon..now fill the 
lowly if useful réles of kerb-posts and lamp-posts. 

4. Contextually for various specific kinds of posts. 


a. A door-post or gate-post. 

a1300 Cursor A. 6077 On aiber post per hus to smer, 
A taken o tav [T or t) on pair derner. 1382 Wyciir Judg. 
xvi. 3 Sampson .. took both leeues of the sate, witb her 
postes andlok. — Prov. vili. 34 Blisful the man. .that waitith 
at the postis of my dore. ¢1450 AZirour Saluactoun 3423 
Sampson. .the Sates witb the postis witb hym bare he away. 
1671 Mitron Samson 147 The Gates of Azza, Post, and 
massie Bar. 

b. A whipping-post (?). 

1624 Heywoop Caféives v. iii. in Bullen O. PZ. 1V, They 
will spitt at us and doom us Unto the post and cart. 

e. Racing. The post which marks the starting 
or finishing point; a starting-post or winning post. 

1642 Futter Holy & Prof. St. 1. xii. 181 A Fool and a 
Wiseman are alike both in the starting-place, their birth, 
and at the post, their death. 1678 Butter Hud. 11, 1. 898 
A Race, In which both do their uttermost To get before, 
and win the Post. 1708 Vorkshire-Racers 10 From 
diffrent posts the various racers start. 1885 H. Smarr 
(dét@e) From Postto Finish, 1885 Daily Ted. 19 Dec. 2/6 Some 
good horses mustered at the post. 1907 7tbune 23 Mar. 
10/5 The hurdles... The two men were together until almost 
the very last fence, and then Powell shot out and won on 
the post. 

d. Naut. The upright timber on which the 
rudder is hung; the stern-post; + hence éravs/, 
the stern of a ship (0ds.). 

Body post, triner post : see quots. ¢ 1850, 1867. 

1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 22 Our ship calked 
from post to stem. 1682 Sir J. Berry in Loud. Gaz. No. 
1720/7 A terrible blow struck off the Rother, and, as was 
believed, struck out a blank nigh the Post. c1850 Rudim, 
Navig, (Weale) 126 Inner Post, a piece of oak timber 
brought on and fayed to the fore-side of the main stern- 
post, for the purpose of seating the transoms upon it. 1867 
Smvtu Sailor's Word-bk., Body-post, an additional stern- 
post introduced at the fore-part of an aperture cut in the 
deadwood in a ship fitted with a screw-propeller. 

+5. The door-post on which the reckoning at a 
tavern was kept; hence, the account or score. Ods. 

1590 SHaks. Com. Err. 1. ii. 64 If I return I shall be post 
indeede, For she will scoure your fault vpon my pate. 
1600-12 RowLanps four Auaves (Percy Soc.) 11 Score it 
up, when God sends coyne I will discharge your poast. 
1604 — Looke to it 39 You that for all your diet with your 
Hoast, Do set your band in Chalke vnto his Poast. 


II. +6. fig. A support, prop. stay: = Pittar 3. 
€ 1374 Cuaucer Lroylis 1. 1009 That pow shalt be be best 
post..Ofal his lay. ¢1386 — Py ol. 214 Vn to his ordre he 
was a noble post. ¢1430 Lypc. A/ix. Poems (Percy Soc.) 
2g Ful ofte a wife is a broken poste. @1536 Calisto & 
Alelibza (1905) 70 Now God be their guides! the posts of 
my life. 1579 W. Witkinson Confit. 46 b, H N. and his 
heyre Vitels, beyng great postes in his new-found Family. 

TIL. ‘Transferred uses. 

7. a. A vertical mass or stack of stratified rock 
between two ‘ joints’ or fissures. 

1712 Morron Wat. Ifist. Northamptonshire 127 The 
continued Lines are the larger Perpendicular Fissures, there 
called Gulfe-Joints, and sometimes Damps. The Spaces 
inclos'd within them are the Posts or Stacks of Stone, that 
are thus severed from each other by raeans of those Gulfe- 
Joints. 1772 in Picton L'fool Aunic. Rec. (1886) 11.227 To 
feigh a post of stone at the said quarry. 

b. Any thick compact stratum of sandstone or 

limestone. 
_ 1794 W. Hutcuixson //ist. Cumberld, 1. 443 Each key 
is composed of a number of layers of stone, of a different 
thickness, which the workmen call fests. 1812 RK. GraHaM 
Agric. Surv. Stirling i. 3 5. 52 The stratum or post, as it is 
here called, of this quarry, is from 10 to 15 feet thick. 1876 
Pace Adv, Text-bh. Geol. v.92 The term post is frequently 
applied to express a thick uniform-grained stratum of sand- 
stone. 1887 HI. Minter Geol, Otterburn & klsdon iii. 10 
A. number of limestone bands, or ‘ posts’, will be found at the 
iniead of Sills Burn, 

c. Also fost-stone ; Sandstone of a fine grain. 

1797 Encycl. Brit, (ed. 3) V. 93/2 Of Post-stone. This is 
a free stone of the hardest kind. .of a very fine texture., 
and when broken appears as if composed of the finest sand. 
..Red post is generally of a dull red colour. 1883 Grestey 
Gloss, Coal Mining, Post,..2. Sandstone (fine-grained). 

d. A vertical mass or pillar of coal in a mine, 
Icft uncut to support the roof of the working, 
Lostand stall; = Pillar and stall: see PILLAR Sb, 7. 

1811 Faney Agric. erbyshire 1. 188 The method of posts 
and stalls. or leaving large pillars and excavating chambers 
between them, is resorted to, 1839 Urr Dict. Arts, etc. 
979 In the post and stall system, each man has his own 
room, and performs all the labour in it. 1883 GrESLEY 
Gloss. Coal Mining, Post, 1. A solid block or pillar of coal. 

“In Papfer-making: see Posy sb.5 1. 
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IV. 8. Phrases. 

a. Post and paling: see quot. b. Post and pan: 
applied to a building or mode of construction in which the 
walls are formed of a framework of beams with the spaces 
filled in with brickwork, plaster, or the like; also called 
locally Jost and panel iEng. Dial. Dict.), petradl, plaster, 
tan. c. Post and rail(s, vailing; see quot. 1823: also, 
materials for post and rail fencing; also attrib. ; post and 
rail tea (Austral.); tea roughly made in which stalks, etc., 
are floating. d. Fron post to pillar: see Pictar sb. 11, 
te. To go to the post:=to go tothe wail. — f. To hiss 
the post (see Kiss v. 6h): to be shut out or disappointed. 
g. To make a hack im the post: to use up or consunie 
a considerable part of something, to ‘ make a hole in’, : 
To run one's head against a post: im fig. use. i, On the 
right or the wrong side of the' post, etc. (referring to posts 
marking the right course); hence Ag. 

a. 1823 P. Nicnotson Pract, Build. 590 Post and Paling, 
a close wooden fence, constructed of post» set into the 
ground and pales nailed to rails between thein, D. 1517 
Nottingham Rec. 1. 140 Unam domum de postis and 
pannes, 1788 W. Marsnart Vorksh. II. Gloss. 1E. 1) 5.), 
Post-and-pan, old half-timber buildings are said to be post- 
and-pan. 1842-76 Gwitt Archit, (ed. 7) Gloss. s.v. Pun, 
Called post and pan, or post and petrail work, in the north 
of England. 1867 Harranp & Witkinson Lance, Folk-Lore 
263 A dwelling. .of clay and wood, what is called post and 
petrel. 1890 Blackw. Jlag. Oct. 462 Their ‘ post and tan’ 
cottages have passed away. 1900 Daily News 26 Jan. 7/1 
We may see the gabled post-and plaster house, of which 
the older part is late fifteenth-century work, c. 1823 P. 
Nicuoison Pract. Build, 590 Post and Railing, an open 
wooden fence, consisting of posts and rails only. 1851 
Australasian 298 (Farmer) Hyson-skin and post-and-rail tea 
have been superseded by Mocha, claret, and cognac. 1865 
Dickson Poems 98 He had fifty acres cleared, all fenced 
with post and rail. 1898 ‘R. Botprewoop’ Rom. Canvas 
Town 33 He.. couldn’t stand the ratigons—bad flour— post- 
and-railtea and..oldewe mutton. —e. a 1624 Be. M. Smitu 
Serm. (1632) 118 Antichrist had no sooner gotten to high 
strength .. but the faithfull went to the post, and wandered 
vp and downe. f. ¢ 1515-1681 [see Kiss v. 6h]. a1529 
Sxetton #?. Sfarowe 710 Troylus also hath lost On her 
moch loue and cost, And now must ky» the post. c1sse 
R. Bieston Bayte Fortune Biij, The Church they despoyle, 
the poore the poste may kis. 1607 DrKKer Aut.'s Consur. 
(1842) 63 “Lhe vsurer looking as hunguilie as if he had kist 
the post. —g._ 1842 J. Arron Domest. Econ, (1857) 244, £25 
or £30 paid all at once for one horse makes a sad hack in 
the post, and cannot well be spared by a minister, unless he 
has a nest-egg inthe bank. hh 1805 Surr Winter in Lond. 
(1806) I. 38 You have run your head against a post, as the 
saying is. i. 1792-5 Aixin & BarBauLp Even. at Home 
xxii, At length, .. Young Peer [race-horsel ran on the wrong 
side of the post, was distanced, and the Sqnire ruined. 1803 
Mary Cuartton Wife & Mistress 1V. 94 On the right side 
of the Post. @1814 Fam, Politics ui. iv. in New Brit, 
Theatre 11. 224, I find I am on the wrong side of the post; 
I must flatter a litle. 1852 Dickens Bleak //o. xx, Suill, 
‘ony, you were on the wrong side of the post then. 1858 
Trottore Dr. Thorne (Tauchn.) I1.i. 12 Though they may 
possibly go astray, they have a fair chance given to them of 
running within the posts. 1861 — Framdey P. (Tauchn.) 
II. xxiii. 340 He had bolted from his appointed course, 
going terribly on the wrong side of the posts. 


V. 9. attrib, and Comb., as post-belling (40), 
-foot ; applied to implements for drawing, pulling 
up, or making a hole in the ground for, a post, as 


| post-auger, -driver, -jack, -puller; also to things 


fixed or mounted on a post, as fost-box, -déal, 
-drill, -pump, -windlass ; post-legged, -like adj. ; 
+ postband, ?a band in a panelled ceilmg: 
LAQUEAR 1; post-bird, post-butt: see quots. : 
post cedar, the white or incense cedar, Libocedrus 
decurrens; post-driver, (a) an implement for 
driving in posts or piles, a pile-driver; (0) the 
American bittern, the stake-driver; post-line, 
an elevated railway line (Cex? Dict.); +post- 
metal, the metal-work connecting a door with its 
post; post-mill, a windmill pivoted on a post, so 
as to be turned round to catch the wind; post- 
painter, a signpost-painter; post-pocket, an 
iron socket fixed on the outside of a railway car 
to recelve a post; post quintain, a stake or post 
used as a quintain; = PEL; + post-writing, 
writing on a door-post: cf. Deut. vi. 9, 24. See 
also Post ALonk, Post-HOLE, Post-KNIGHT, etc. 
1868 Rep. U.S. Commitss, Agric. (1869) 354 Its practica- 
bility can..be ascertained by digging a well, or by boring 
with a pile or *post auger. ¢ 1425 ec. in Wr.-Wiilcker 667/19 
floc laquear, “postband. 1475 Pict. Voc. ibid. 778/7 Hee 
faguiare, postbondde. 1894 HWesti. Gaz. 10 Apr. 7/2 It is 
evident that the City and Suburban will this year be a 
*post-betting race, 1882 Scrence Gossip XVIII. 65/1 Local 
Names.—(Kent). .Spotted Flycatcher..‘*Post bird’; from 
its habit of perching ona post, watching for flies, 1884 Kuicut 
Dict. Mech. Suppl., *Post Box. a shafting box attached to 
apost. 1875— Dit. Alech., *Post-butt, a block inserted in 
the ground and having a socket to hold a post. 1669 Sturmy 
Mariner's Mag. civ, *Post and Pocket Dials for any 
Latitude. 1546 Yorks. Chantry Surv. (Surtees) I]. 223 
Payd for a *poste fote standyng of the grounde of Robert 
Wodemansey, iiijt, 1608 Armin West Minn. (1880) 48 He 
was gouty, bigge, “poste legged, and of yeeres something 
many. 1582 STanvuurst /Zvets i. (Arb.) 59 Pyrrhus.. 
Downe beats with pealing thee doors, and *post metal 
heaueth, 1825 J. Nicnotson Oferat, Mechanic 122 ‘To 
effect this [i.e. bringing the sails tothe wind] two methods are 
in general use; the one called the “post-mill; the other the 
smock-mill. 1752 Foote Saste 1. i, Why, thou * Post-painter, 
thou Dauber, thou execrable White-washer. 1801 StruTT 
Sports & Past. it. i. § 3 (1876) 186 The exercise of the pel, 
or “post quintain, which is spoken of at large by Vegetius. 
1884 Knicut Dict. Mech. Suppl., *Post Windlass,a winding 
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machine which is actuated with breaks or handspikes. 162% 
Ainsworth Annot. Pentat. Deut. vi. g Whosoever hath his 
phylacteries on his head and on his arme,..and * post-writing 
on his doore, he is fortified. 

Post (pdrst), 5.2 Also 6-7 poste, poast, 6 Sc. 
poist. [a. F. poste (1477 in Godef.), in the same 
senses as in Eny., ad. It. fosta, orig. the same word 
as posta, ¥. poste station, stand, latc L. or Rom, 
posta sb, from postzzs (Lucretius) = posilus, pa. pple. 
of Ponére to place. From It. also Sp., Pg. posta ; 
from Fr, (app.), Du., Ger., Da., Sw. post. See 
Note below. | 

I. +1. From the beginning of the 16th c., 
applied to men with horses stationed or appointed 
in places at suitable distances along the post-roads 
(see Post-staGE), the duty of each being to ride 
with, or forward with all speed to the next stage, 
the king’s ‘ packet’, and at length the letters of 
other persons, as well as to furnish changc of horses 
to ‘thorough-posts’ or express messengers riding 
post. Zo lay posts, to establish a chain of such 
‘posts’ along a route for the speedy forwarding of 
dispatches. 

Posts were at first ‘laid’ temporarily only, when occasion 
demanded direct communication with a distant point; they 
were at length established permanently along certain routes. 
These ‘posts’ began in the 17th c. to be called ‘ post- 
masters ' (g. v.), and were the precursors of the present local 
postmasters, or persons in charge of the local post offices, 
who receive and dispatch the local mails. In the 16th and 
17th c., these ‘ posts’ had also usually the exclusive privilege 
of furnishing post-horses to ordinary travellers, and of con- 
ducting the business of a posting establishment, which has 
since been separated from that of the Post Office. 

1506 ‘Mar. 19) Exch. T. R. Miscedl. Bhs, 214, 46 To 
Gilbert Burgh one post lying at Bagshote, Thomas Anesley 
an other post lying at Basyngstoke [and so on, seven more to 
Exeter]. —(Ap. 24 /tid. 56 To theg posts lying betwext 
Bagshote and Eacetour. .to William Okeley riding to every 
of the said postes to see the ordring of them... To John 
Heyther. .riding with letters to the postes lying at London. 
1533 Tuxe Let. to Cromwell in St. Papers Len. VIL, 1. 
404 The Kinges pleasure is, that postes be better appointed, 
and laide in al places most expedient. /é¢d. 405, I never 
used other ordre but to charge the townshippes to lay and 
appoint such a post, as they will answer for. 1536 R. 
Sampson Let. to Cromwell Oct., To cause Mr. Tuke dili- 
gently to lay his posts betwixt his Grace and iny Lord 
of Suffolk, to my Lord Steward from Huntingdon, also to 
Ampthill, and from the North to the King. 1547 eg. 
Privy Council Scot. 1. 73 That the saidis personis..have 
ae horsis ilk ane of thame for thair awin part, at the 

ailis forsaidis, to await apoun the incuming of our saidis 
inemeis, and the samin postis to depart fra the baile of 
Sanctabbis heid to the Lard of Rasiairig [ete.]. @ 1548 Hate 
Chron., Hen, VI/1 37 b, [1513-14] The erle of Surrey. .layed 
Postes euery waye, whiche Postes stretched to the marches 
of Wales to the counsayll there, by reason whereof, he had 
knowlege what was done in euery coste. 1572 in We. 
Secret Comm. ou P. O. (1844) 34 For the wages of the 
ordinarie postes laide betwene London and Barwicke and 
elles where within hir Majesties Realme of Englande. 1598 
fbid. 37 That..you take order forthwith for the speedie 
appointinge and layinge of the standinge and ordinarie 
postes againe,.. bet weene the Courte and Hollyheade. 1603 
féid. 39 ‘Vhat in all places where Posts are layde for the 
packet, they also, as persons most fit, shall have the benefit 
and preheminence of letting, furnishing, and appointing of 
horses to all riding in poste. 1603 Urders for the Posts 
ibid. 40 Every Post, so receiving our packets,..shall, within 
one quarter of an houre at the most after they come to his 
handes, dispatch them away in Post, and shall runne there- 
with in sommer..after seven miles the houre. 1609 Orders 
Jor the Pacquet ibid. 42 All pacquets or letters. .shall bee 
carried by the Postes in poste from siage to stage onely, 
and not otherwise nor further. 1609 Orders for the thorough 
Postes ibid. 42 The horsing of al through-posts, and persons 
riding in poste with horne or guide, .. shall be performed by our 
standing Postes in their several stages; who..shall..have 
in areadinesse..a sufficient number of posie-horses. 1628 
[bid. 52 Thehumble petition of allthe Posts of England, being 
in nomber g9 poore men. [Cf Postmaster?! 1 b quot. 1659.J 

2. One who travels express with letters, messages, 
etc., esp. on a fixed route; orig. a courier, a post- 
rider (now chiefly //7s¢.) ; a letter-carrier, a Lost- 
man (now chiefly @a/.). 

Applied in early times to special messengers or couriers 
bearing dispatches (thorough posts), as well as to those who 
carried them from stage to stage (standing posts: see 1). 
Still applied locally to a Postman, who carries the mail in 
a vehicle, on horseback, or on foot (/oot-post) between a 
principal post office and the various branch offices; some- 
times also to a letter-carrier who delivers letters in a town 
or rural district. 

1507 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1V. 78 To the French 
post quhilk com heir xxvilili. /d¢d¢. 82 [see 8h). 1513 [see 
8b; PostmMasTER raj. 1533 Tuxe Le?. toCromwell m St. 
Papers fen. VIL, 1. 405 As to postes bitwene London and 
the Courte, there be nowe but 2; wherof the on is a good 
robust felowe. (/é¢d¢. passim.) 1537 Cromwett in Life & 
Lett. (1902) II. 110 Yt was thought ineate that a post »hulde 
be dyspaccheyd with dylygence. 1548 Flieng postes [see 
Frvinc ffl. a. 4b). 1563 Foxe A. & A. 775 The prouerb 
sayth, that postes do bere truth in ther letters, and lyes 
in there mouthes. 1597 SHaks. 2 //en. JV, Induct. 37 ‘The 
Postes come tyring on, And not a man of them brings 
other newes, 1612 J. Morein Buccleuch MSS, (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) I. 128 The post Diston is now scarce pass 
Gravesend with the King’s packet. 1619 Sir 1. Wake Let. 
in Eng. & Gernt. (Camden) 142 ‘Lhe ordinary posts do come 
so slowly that I cannot expect by them ante answere of 
this letter in two months and more, which would be to 
much time, 1629 WApswortH Prlgr. iii 27 Who deliuered 
it to the Poste which comes weekely from London to S. 
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Omers. a 1639 Wotton Paral/e/ in Relig. (1653) 14 A Post 
came crossing by, and blew his Horn. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 
n. 195 The Post presented her with a Letter. 1765 in E. E. 
Atwater //ist. New Haven (1887) 216 A special post is 
appointed to carry it [Gazette] out of the common post- 
roads 1823 Coorer Pioneers xix, ‘he man who carried 
the mail, or ‘the post’, as he was called. 1832 MacauLay 
Armada 14 With loose rein and bloody spur rode inland 
many a post. 1899 Hestm. Gaz. 15 Apr. 8/1 In a life 
he became post and driver of the mails, and was able to 
recall many interesting stories. 

b. Applied to similar bearers of messages or 
letters in ancient times or far-off lands. 

1535 CoverDALeE 2 Chron. xxx. 6 The postes [Wycuir 
curours} wente with the letters from the hande of the kynge 
and of his rulers thorow out all Israell and Iuda, at y® 
kynges commaundemient. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 
vi. 321 [They] were the Soldans foote-postes that carried 
letters from Cairo into Syria, and trauelled on foote three- 
score miles a day. 1607 Torsetn, Four.f Beasts (1658) 253 
‘That gallant race of swift Horses among the Veneti: upon 
these ride the posts, carrying the letters of Kings and 
Empzcrors to the appointed places. 162: Biste Zod ix. 25 
Now my days are swifter than a post. 1734 tr. Aollin’s 
Roman /fist. (1827) U1. 369 Posts andcouriers. This inven- 
tion is ascrihed to Cyrus. 

ec. transf. and fig. 

1586 C'tEss Pemsroxke 7s. xcv. iv, Twise twenty times 
my post the sun His yearly race to end had run. 1648 
Boyte Seraph. Lowe (1660) 57 Elis swift Posts the Angels, 
when sent on Errands to us hereon Earth. ¢ 1673 TRAHERNE 
Poet. Wks. (1996) 123 Thoughts are the privclesed posts 
that soar Unto His throne. 

3. A vehicle or vessel used in the conveyance of 
the mails; a mail-coach or -cart; +a packet-boat. 
+ Also, in early use, a post-horse. ? Obs. (or merged 
in 4, to which quots. 1785, 1848 may belong; quot. 
tg04 refers to Switzerland), 

1597 Suaks. 2 Hen. /V, Iv. iii. 40, I haue fowndred nine 
score and odde Postes. 1635 J. Haywarp tr. Mionds's 
Banish'd Virg. 75 The poasts and vessels of intelligence .. 
going and coming inces-antly. 1684-5 Depos. Castle York 
(Surtees) 268 ‘ Neighbour, did you heare the post of last 
uight?’ ‘Yes, I heard and saw it, but what is the newes, 
neighbour?’ 1707 CHAMBERLAYNE /?res, St. Eng. 1. (ed. 22) 
4413 The Posts in some Foreign Countries make not more 
Miles in a Day. 1785 Craspe Newspaper 283 That day 
arrives; no welcome post appears. 1848 Dickens Domidcy 
xxii, The post had come in heavy that morning. 1904 
Westin. Gaz. 23 July 4/1 It is the yellow ‘ post’, drawn by 
five horses, and bound for the tops. 

4. A single dispatch of letiers (and other postal 
matter) from or to a place; also concretely, the 
letters, etc. collectively, as dispatched or conycycd, 
with that which carries them; the mail. Also 
collog. the portion of a mail cleared from a receiv- 
ing-honse or pillar-box, or delivered at one house : 
e.g. ‘The post had gone from our pillar-box’ ; 
‘1 had a heavy post on Christmas morning’. 

(In many of the following instances ‘the post’ may still 
have meant the bearer as in 2, or the conveyance as in 3.) 

@ 1674 Crarennon J/rst, Reb, xiv. § 144 There were 
several Letters prepared, and made up with the dates proper 
for many Posts tocome. 1675 Mart or Essex Lett. (1770) 
319 Vhe post being just going, I can say no more. 1683 
H. Prinraux in Left. Lit. Men (Camden) 184 Your letters, 
which came hither by the last nights post. 1711 AppIsoN 
Sfect, No. 127 Pt It 1s our Custom,., upon the coming in 
of the Post, tosit about a Pot of Cotfee, and hear the old 
Knight read Dyer’s Letter. @1715 Burnet Ovum Time im. 
(1724) 1. 444 The news of this must have been writ from 
London on the Saturday night's post. /érd. (1766) IL. 30 
The state of foreign affairs varied every post. 1801 Pitt in 
G. Rose's Diaries \1860) I. 429, I have but a moment to save 
the post. 41830 Marryat Aing’s Own xiv, A sharp double 
tap at the street-door announced the post. 1891 E. Peacock 
NV. Brendon 1.257 The post did not arrive early at Skerndale. 
Mod. Wow many posts have you in the day here? 

5. The official organization or agency for the col- 
lection, transmission, and distribution of letters and 
other postal matier(= Post OFFICE 1); the official 
conveyance of letters, books, parcels, etc. Cf. 
GENERAL fost, PENNY post. Ifence dook-fost, 
parcel-post, the departments of this organization 
which carry books and parcels. 

The phrases dy fost, pcr post, etc., may have begun with 
earlier senses: cf. 8b. 

1663 Pepys Diary 14 Mar., So to write by the post, and 
so home to supper. a 1674 Ci.arenvon //ist. Red. xin. § 165 
He sent it by the Post to the States. 1684 Ray Corr. (1848) 
138, I received [your letter] by post, with the plants enclosed. 
1707 CHAMBERLAYNE (res. St. Eng. in. ted. 22) 444 There is 
establish’d another Post, called the Penny-Post, whereby.. 
any Letter or Parcel. .is..conveyed to, and from Parts. .not 
conveniently served by the General-Post. 1768-74 Tucker 
f.t, Nat, (1834) I. 621 Nor have (I) sent advice with the 
needful per post. 1781 Gipson Decl. & F. xvii. IL. 58 
‘The perpetual intercourse between the court and the 
provinces was facilitated by the construction of roads and 
the institution of posts. 1812 Surutev Les. to Hookham 
17 Dec , You will receive the ‘Biblical Extracts’..hy the 
twopenny post. 1885 Act 48 It. c. 15 Sched. iii. Precept 
§ 11 If a letter is addressed to him by post. 1903 Daz/y 
Chron, 4 Mar. 9/5 A resolution, .urging the establishment 
of a * goods post ' as a branch of the Post Office. 

b. = Post oFFICE 2; also, the postal letter-box ; 
e.g. ‘to go to the post’, ‘to take letter to the post’. 

1808 R.C. Dauras in Corr. Ld. Byvoi (1825) I. 9 If 1 were 
sure your Lordship is better pleased with its ike letter's] 
being put into the post than into the fire. 1848 CLroucu 
Bothie ix, Great at that Highland post was wonder too and 
conjecture. 1886 /re/d 23 Jan. 91/1 Scarcely had last week's 
letter been dropped into the post. 
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+6. contextually. The charge for the earriage of | 


letters; postage. Ods. 

1688 Berner Lett. conc. Pres. St. Italy 95 Some give out, 
that the Post of the Letters, that were brought him the day 
in which he was seised on, rose to twenty Crowns. 1701 
E. Hatton Alerch. Mag. (title-p.), ‘Uhe Post of Letters to 
and from Foreign Countries. 1705 Lond. Gaz. No. 4105/3 
For the Post of every single Letter from England to the said 
Islands not exceeding one Sheet of Paper, 15. 3d. 

II. 7. One of a series of stations where post- 
horses are kept for relays; a posting-house; also, 
the distance between two successive posting-houses ; 
a stage. (So foste in mod.F.) 

a1649 Drum™. or Hawtu. Poems 133 The Sun .. Times 
Dispensator,.. Through Skies twelve Posts as he doth run 
his course. 3768 STeRNE Sent. Journ. (1775) 1. 50 (A mtiens) 
‘Twill scarce be ten posts out of my way. 1779 J. Moore 
View Soc. Fr. 11. lit. 29 The ground is quite covered with 
snow, the roads bad, and the posts long. 1794 Mrs. Rap- 
cLiFFE J/yst. Udolpho vi, They were obliged to proceed to 
the next post. 41809 Pinknev Trav. France 39 A post in 
France is six miles, and one shilling and threepence is 
charged for each horse. 

ILI. 8. Phrases, and senses arising out of them. 

ta. Al (the) post: = in post (seed). Obs. 

1s07 Acc. Ld. lligh Treas. Scot. U1. 412 To Johne Dun- 
lop to pas our the Month to bide at post before the King, 
1533 /éid. VI. 131 To pas with diligence at the poist all-the 
nycht with secret writingis fra the lordis. ‘ 

b. By post: tong. by posting; by courier; 
with relays of post-horses (ods.); in current use, by 
the medium of the public postal service, through 
the post office: see sense §. 

1513 Str EF. Howarp in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. mi. 1. 148 
For Godds sake sende by post all along the coste that they 
hrew bere, and make bisket. 1513 Q. CaTHERine fbid. 152 
Maister Almoner I receyved your Lettre by the post, 
Wherby I understande of the commyng hider of the Duc. 
1527 GarpineR in Pocock Ree. Ref I. xxxix. 75 Passing 
from hence by post. 1545 St. Papers len. W111, V. 496 
We doubte not Your Lordship will take ordre for his pas- 
sage by post, as apperteyneth. 1598 Barckiey Fedic. Alan 
1, (1603) 15 When he was far from the sea, then hee would 
eate nothing but fish hrought alive by post with an exces- 
sive charge. 1652 T. Frovsett Gale Opportunity 20 Letters 
were sent by post into all the Kings Provinces, to destroy, 
to kill and to cause to perish all Jewes both young and cld. 
1663-1885 [see 5]. 

ec. By return of post (F. par retour du courrier) : 
torig. by return of the ‘post’ or courier who 
brought the dispatch (os.) ; now, by the next mail 
in the opposite direction. 

[1583 Srocker Civ. Warres Lowe C.11.85 The Burrough 
Masters ..receiued letters from his I2xcellencie by the Poste, 
who was foorthwith sent backe.] 1737 Co/. Rec. Pennsylv. 
IV, 223 Had this Government been pleased to have answered 
the last letter..by the return of ihe Post who brought it. 
1809 R. Lancrorp J/utrod. Trade 95, | beg you will freely 
tell me by return of post. , 

+a. Ju post (= F. en poste (a 1309 in Littré), 
Tt. 72 posta),in the manner or capacity of a courier 
or bearer of dispatclies, as a post ; hence, at express 
specd, in haste: | @) originally qualifying r7ae, go, 
come, send, dispatch, and the like; (4) at length 
with verbs generally, and in fig. uses ; whence fos? 
becomes = haste, full speed: see Post adv. Obs. 

1szs Lp. Berners Frorss. II. clxv. [clxi.] 457 Thus these 
four rode night and day.. ; they chaunged inany horses; 
thus they rode in post. did. ccxl. {ccxxxvi.} 741 Than the 
hysshoppe of Caunterbury wrote letters. .and sente them by 
a suffycyent man in post, who toke fresshe horses by the 
waye, and came to London the same daye at night. [1536 
St. Papers [len. V111,V. 52, | shulde abyde the retourne of 
the messanger, whom my Lordeand I sent by enposte.] 1569 
Satir, Poems Reform. x. 208 To Dunbar that nycht scho 
raid in haist Behind ane man in poist,as scho war chaist. 
1577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. list. (1619) 385 He was able in 
tliree days to ride in such post, as was to be wondred. 1583 
Stocker Cry, Warres Lowe C. w. 1b, Glymes was sent 
with.,about sixe hundred Horse in poste to surprize the 
Spanyardes. 1598 Grenewev Jacitus’ Ann. tv. x. (1622) 
1o5 A pesant of Temerstine..killed him with one stroke; 
then fi:d in post tothe woods. a@ 1604 Hanmer Chron. [re/. 
(1809) 338 Sir Iohn de Courcy..sent letters in post to his 
brother Sir Amorick Saint Laurence. 1670 Mitton //ist?. 
Brit. 1. Wks 1738 11. 17 Horseinen all in post from Quintus 
Atrius bring word to Cassar, that almost all his Ships ina 
Tempest that Night had suffer’d wreck. mrt Royal 
Proclant, 23 June in Lond. Gaz. No. 4866/2 If the Post- 
master doth not..furnish any Person riding in Post, with 
.-Horses. 1797 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 3) XV. 426/2 He is said 
to travel post, or in post, i. e. in the manner of a post. 

te. HWith post: with speed or dispatch ; cf. d. 

1569 Stocker tr. Diod. Sic. 1. xiv. 59 The inhabitaunts 
-. with all possible post sent certain of their men upon 
Dromadaries. 

+f. Zo make the post: to provide for the trans- 
mission of the mail; to supply horses or monnted 
tiders to convcy the mail over one stage. Ods. 

1547 Ree. Privy Council Scot. 1. 74 The said Capitane of 
Dunbar to mak the post to the said Priores of North- 
berwik..; and the said Priores to mak the post to the said 
Patrik Erle Boithnell. 

&. To ride post = toride in post (da): see Post adv. 

th. Zo run the post (= F. conrir la poste, \t. 
corvere in posta): to run or ride as a ‘ post’ or 
courier; to carry the mail. Cf. Post-RUNNER. 

1s07 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 1V. 82 To Alexander 
Gordoun yeman of the stable his wage quhilk he wanted 
quhen the King was at the Month, and ran the post xxviiis. 
1§33 /did. VI. 154 For ij hors for him and his servand to 
ryp the post to Cauldstreme. 
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+i. Zo take fost: to start on a journey with 
post-horses; to travel as quickly as possible by 
means of relays of liorses. Odés. 

1592 Suaks. Rom. & Ful. v.i. 21,1 saw her laid low in 
her kindreds Vault, And presently tooke Poste to tell it 
you. 1666 Perys Viary 4 June, Uhey..took post about 
three this morning. 1714 Lapy M. W. Montacu Let. ¢o 
Mr, IV. Montagu 9 Aug., Vhis morning all the principal 
men of any figure took post for London. 

. Transferred applications. 

9. A frequent title of newspapers. 

1681 (title) Zhe London Post. 1708 (title) The Flying 
Post (Edinburgh). 1772 (title) Zhe Morning Post (London). 
(See Evening Post, 13 Jan. 1888, 1/4.] 

10. A parlour game; short for General Post 
(GENERAL a. 2b (6)). Varieties are known as 
American Post, Glasgow Post, etc. 

1858 Hoime Ler 5. Godfrey xxxvi, Everybody was willing 
.. to engage in ‘Post’ or ‘Slappy’. 1887 L. OvieHANt 
Episodes (1888) 290 It became quile an interesting amuse- 
ment to dodge about, not unlike the game of ‘ post '. 

11, orig. Post-paper: A size of writing-paper, the 
half-sheet of which when folded forms the ordinary 
quarto letter-paper; see quot. 1875. Also attrib, 

1648 Hexnam Dutch Dict., Post-pampier, post-paper. 
1678 /bid., Vost-papier, post-paper or Venus paper. 1793 
Smeaton Ldystone L. § 40 Though the separation was only 
by the thickness of a piece of post-paper. 1875 KnicHT 
Dict. Mech. 1773/2 Post paper is seldom sold in the folio, 
that is, flat, but 1s cut in halves, folded, and forms quarto 
post, or common letter-paper. 

1711 Act 10 Anne c. 18 § 37 [c. 19 § 32] For and upon all 
Paper usually called or knowne by the Name of Fine Large 
Post which shall be imported or brought in as aforesaid, the 
Summe of Two Shillings and Six Pence for every Reame. 
1827 Mackenzie //ist. Newcastle 11. 727 note, Mr. White 
printed ‘Ihe Life of God in the Soul of Man’ on a writing 
post 18mo. 1838 Dickens Wich. Nick. xviii, Another book, 
in three volumes, post octavo. c 1865 J. Wyipr in Circ. Se. 
153/2 The plain Bath or satin post may be employed. 1875 
Kyicut Dict. Mech, Post... A size of writing-paper, so 
called because its original water-mark was a postman’s horn. 
‘Twelve varieties of post paper are made in England, of three 
sizes. .22} x 17} [to] 19 X 154 inches. 

V.. attrzb, and Contd. 

12. a. Simple attributive: Of or pertaining to 
the post, as fost clerk, dues, route, service; DW. 
employed in conveying the mails, or in the public 
conveyance of travellers by stages, as fost-ass (cf. 
Post-HoRsE), -calash, -caroche, -carriage, -carrier, 
-courier, -diligence, -driver, -equipage, -felucca, 
-gig, -hackney, -landaulet, -mule, -nag, -ommnibus, 
-van, -vehicle; e. belonging toa postal station or to 
a posting establishment, as fost-hut, -shed, -yard; 
a. of or pertaining to a post-road or posting route, 
as post-mile;, @. indicating the time at which the 
mail leaves or arrives, as fost-day, -hour, -morning, 
-time;, +f. characterized by haste or speed like 
that of a post, as post-business, -expedition, -pace, 
-specd : see also Post-HASTE; g. conveyed by post, 
as post-parcel, -tidings. 

1696 tr. De Mont's Voy. Levant v. 42 At my departure 
from Lions I hir’d a *Post-Ass. 1613 Beaum. & Ft. Cox- 
com6 w. vi, What should this fellow be,.. That comes with 
such “post business?,, Are you the post, my friend? 1703 
Lutrrecy Brief Rel. (1857) V. 358 Returning home by the 
way of Italy [they] were unhappily drowned in a *post 
calash. 1627 Drayton Jfoon Ca’f296 Being to travel, he 
sticks not to lay His *post-caroches still upon his way. 
1781 Gisson Decl. & f°. xix. II, 135 While the Czsar 
lumself, with only ten “post-carriages, should hasten to 
the Imperial residence at Milan. 1855 Englishwoman in 
Russia 45 Our yemstchich had been a soldier..; but. .had 
turned *post-driver, 1839 Jerson Brittany ix. 133 The 
driver.. had forgotten to pay the *post-dues. 1813 A. Bruce 
Life A. Morris iii. 57 The “post-equ‘page was ready. 1601 
Cnuester Love's Mart, Answ. Howell] 10 With all *post 
expedition, You will prepare a voyage vnto Rome. 1666 
Wat.is in Rigaud Corr, Sct. Alen (1841) 11. 467 The *post 
hour approaching allows menottiine. 1753 Hanwav Traz. 
(1762) I. mn. xv. 65 The *post huts on the step could not 
always supply us with a sufficient number of horses. 1737 
J. CHamBertayne St. Gt. Brit.™. 1. iii. (ed. 33) 10 The Shire 
‘Town is Dorchester..112 *Post Miles from London. 1758 
J. Brake Plan Mar. Syst. 30 At the rate of fifteen post- 
miles each day. 1762 STERNE 77. Shandy VI. xxii, Ona 
*post-morning. 1880 C. R. MarxHam Peruz, Bark xiii. 
117 At Pucara I left post-houses and *post-mules hehind 
me, for they exist only on the inain roads. 1546 J. Hey- 
woop Prov. (1867) 42 In *poste pase we past from potage to 
cheese. 1773 H. Fintav Frad. (1867) 1 The *post route by 
lake Champlain was tedious. 1884 Act of Congress 1 Mar. 
in U. S. Stat. (1885) XXIII. 3 All public roads and high. 
ways while kept np and maintained as such are hereby 
declared to be post routes. 1904 W. M. Ramsav Let?t?. to 
Seven Ch. xv. 192 No writer gives an account of the Im- 
perial *Post-Service. 1812 Sir R. Witson Pr. Diary I. 
141 We came to the next “post-shed, and found all flown, 
so that we were obliged to proceed with the same horses. 
1642 Futter //o/y & Prof. St. 1. x. 25 Many overhasty 
widows .. make *post speed to a second marriage. 1628 
Brittain's [da v. vi, Fearefull blood From heart and face, 
with these *post-tydings runne, 1845 Macautav in ‘Tre- 
velyan Life (1876) II. 164, I was detained till after *post- 
time, 1837 Cartvtr Fr. Rev. II. 1v. vy, National Conven- 
tion packs them into *post-vehicles and conveyances, 1848 
Dickens Doméey |v, Of town and country, *posty2rds, horses. 


13. Special Combs.: + post-angel, an angel who 
is sent post, a swift angelic messenger; post- 
box, a box in which letters are posted or deposited 
for dispatch, a letter-box ; post-letter, a letter sent 
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through the Post Office; post-like @., resembling 
a or the post; in quot., rapid or swift in passing ; 
post money, expense of travelling by post ; post- 
paid a., having the postage prepaid; post- 
paper (see sense 11) ; post-rider, one who rides 
post; a monnted letter-carrier; post-village, a 
village where there is a post office; post-warrant, 
a warrant entitling a person travelling by post to 
accommodation, etc.; post-woman, a feinale letter- 
carrier; post-worthy a@., (a) of a letter: worth 
posting; (6) of a place: worthy to have a post 


office. See also PosT-BAG, -BARK, etc. 

1653 Cowrey (Hymn to Light vi, Let a *Post-Angel start 
with Thee, And thou the Goal of Earth shalt reach as soon 
as He. 1754 Miss Boornsy in Life Yohnson (1805) 58 The 
servant put my letter into the *post-box himself. 1656 77?. 
Ho. Com. 4292 That the *Post Letters, directed to.. 
Members of this House,.. be free from Postage, as formerly. 
1734-5 /bid. 26 Feh. 1758 in Howell State Frials XIX. 
1369, I ring the bell in Arundel-street in the Strand for post- 
letters. 1837 Act 1 Vict. c. 30 § 25 Every person .. who 
shall..open or procure, or suffer to be opened, a Post Letter, 
1593-4 SYLVESTER Profit Iutprisonm. 758 Be it ne'er so long, 
jong sure it cannot last To us whose *post-like life is all so 
quickly past. 1553 in Vicary's Auat. (1888) App. i. 120 
{Payment of £331. 7s. 4d. to] Sir gilbert Dethick.. for.. 
dyette and *poste mony. 1828 Wesster, *Post-faid, a., 
having the postage paid on; asa letter. 1848 THACKERAY 
in Scribner's Mag. 1. 393/1, 1 shall send them post-paid, 
1759 in Peunsylv. Gaz. 3 May 4/3 Ludwick Bierley, Lan- 
caster *post-rider,.. informs his employers that it is now 
upwards of twelve months since he began to ride that stage. 
1876 Bancrort Hist. U.S. IV. 1. 276. Six persons were 
chosen as post-riders, to give due notice to the country 
towns of any attempt to land the tea by force. 1907 H/estzz. 
Gaz. 18 Jan. 12/1 Queenston, a *post-village and outport of 
Lincoln County, Ontario. ¢1645 Howett Leét.1. 1v. xxiii. 
(1650) 127 For better assurance of Lodging wher I pass,..1 
have a *Post Warrant as far as Saint Davids, 1834 JENKYNS 
in Bye-Gones 11 July (1894) 372 ‘The *Postwoman called with 
four or five American papers. 1896 Heston. Gaz. 14 Jan. 
8/1 A rural postwoman whose beat is from Longniddry to 
Seton Castle. 1827 WHEWELL in Todhunter Ace. Writ. 
(1876) 11. 88 It is still uncertain whether I shall produce a 
letter that is *post-worthy. 1875 Ruskin Hortus Inclusus 
(1887) 30, I shall post this to-morrow as I pass through 
Skipton or any post-worthy place. 


{Wote. The ‘posts’ in sense 1 correspond to the eguites 
dispositi or ‘ posied horsemen’ of classical and later times 
(cf. Cesar B.C. 11. ci), The earliest known use of Josta, poste, 
pointing to the modern sense is by Marco Polo, 1298, who 
applies, in the French text, ch. xcvii. (ed. 1865, 335), Aoesfe, 
and, in the Italian, ch. Ixxxi. (ed. 1827, 1. 91), Justa, to the 
stations 25 miles apart on the great roads, at which the 
messengers of the Great Kaan or Emperor of China changed 
horses, and at each of which from 300 to 400 horses are said 
to have been kept for their service. ‘The expression ‘nous 
disons poeste de chevaus’, i.e. ‘we say post (or station) of 
horses ’, identifies the word originally with It. Jov/a in the 
sense of Post sé.3 The early course of the word in Europe 
is not altogether clear; but Milanese Latin documents of 
1425-8 (L. Osio Doc. Dipl. ALilaues?, 1872, 11. 163. 357) 
have fortentur die. noclugue celeriter per cavallarium 
postarunt, ‘let them be carried day and night swiftly by a 
post-rider (horseman of the posts)’, and sttat eas per 
caballarios pestarnuut, ‘\et him send them by the horsemen 
of the posts’. In the second half of the 1sthc, F. Josée is 
found also as the appellation of the courier, and in this 
sense had become masculine before 1480. In English, also, 
the application of Joste, post, to the courier is seen to go 
back practically to the earliest use of the word.] 

Post (poust), 54.3 Also 6 poste. [a. F. Aoste 
masc. (16th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. It. oso a post, 
station, employment :~L. pos¢im (whence also Dn. 
post, Ger. poster), contracted from postu, prop. 
pa. pple. neut. of poxcre to place. In early use 
It. and Fr. had in this sense Aosta, poste, fem.] 

1. Avil. The place where a soldier is stationed ; 
sometimes, a sentinel’s or sentry’s beat or round. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres ww. ii. 107 Not to giue it [the 
word} vnto the Sentinels, vntill the very point of their 
placing at their standes or postes. 1697 Dryven neidvi. 
777 You see before the gate what stalking ghost Commands 
the guard, what seutries keepthe post, 1713 ADDiSoN Cato 
un, As I watch'd the gate, Lodg’d in my post, a herald is 
arriv'd From Czsar’s camp. 1799 SHERIDAN Pizarro u. iv, 
I will not keep one soldier from his post. 1840 Macaucay 
Ess., Clive (1887) 535 Clive .. was awakened by the alarm, 
and was instantly ai his post. 


b. transf. and jig. The appointed place; the 
place of duty. 

16.. L'EstrancE (J ), Every man has his post assigned to 
him, and in that station he is well, if he can but think 
himself so. 1712-14 Porn Rafe Lock u. 124 Whatever spirit 
..His post neglects. 1772 Mackenzie J/ax World x. ix, 
Though his virtue kept her post, she found herself galled in 
maintaining it. 1829 Lytron Devereux u. xi, My daily post 
was by the bed of disease and suffering. 1849 C. Bronte 
Shirley xvii, Mr. Hall had taken his post beside Caroline. 
1872 T, L. Cuvier //eart Th. 63 The loftiest post of honour 
is the lowliest post of service. 


2. Ad. A position, taken; a place at which a 
body of soldiers is stationed, or the force occupy- 
ing this; es, a strategic position taken by a com- 
mander. Cf. Outrost. Also ¢vansf. and fig. To 
take post; to occupy a position. 


1692 Lentiry Boyle Lect. ii. 65 Driven from all their 
posts and subterfuyes. 1706 Puitirs s.v. In the Art of 
War, Post signifies any spot of Ground that is capable of 
lodging Soldiers: .. Advanced Post is a spot of Ground 
before the other Posts to secure those behind. 1734 tr. 
Rotlin's Anc. ist. (1827) 11. 1. ii. 2 Vhe Gauls. .were very 
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much surprised to find their posts in the enemy’s hand. 
1761 Hume Hist. Eng. 11. xxiii. 70 Richard..had taken 
post at Nottinghain, 1813 Wettincton in Gurw. Desf. 
XI. 35 Posts will sometimes be surprised and the troops 
engaged be roughly handled. 1829 Sir W. Narier Penins. 
iar I1. 268 A body of twothousand men..were..directed 
to take post at the bridge of Alcantara. 1855 MacauLay 
Hist. Eng. xii. 111.228 The line of posts which surrounded 
Londonderry by land remained unbroken, 1865 M. Arxotp 
Ess. Crit. vii. (1875) 273 ‘hese processions come and take 
post in the theatres. 1903 Daily Chron. 10 Mar. 7/3 
Waterholes were located at convenient intervals, and strong 
posts were left in occupation of them. 

b. A place where armed men are permanently 
quartered for defensive or other purposes; a fort. 
Also (U. S.) ‘the oceupants, collectively, of a 
military station; a garrison’ (Cezt. Dict.) ; hence, 
the name given to a local branch of the organiza- 
tion of veterans called ‘the Grand Army of the 
Republic ’. 

1703 Lond. Gaz. No, 3914/5 This Post was Garisoned by 
60o Men 1769 E. Bancrort Guiaza 351 Opposite this 
Island .. is a small Post, with several pieces of cannon. 
a 1859 Macauray fist. Eng. xxiii. V. 2 All the troops of 
Charles I] would not have been sufficient to garrison the 
posts which we now occupy in the Mediterranean Sea 
alone. 1890 Garpiner Stud, /Tist. Eng. (1892) 14 Between 
them was the smaller post of Uriconium. ; 

1884 Boston (Mass.) Frué. 6 Sept., Edwin- Humphrey 
Post, No. 104, G.A.R., of this own, celebrated its fifteenth 
anniversary by a camp-fire Friday evening. 

c. transf. A place occupied for purposes of 
trade, esp. in an uncivilized or unsettled country. 

1837 W. Irvine Capt. Gonneville 111. 205 Fort Wallah- 
Wallah, the trading post of the Hudson's Bay Company. 
1884 Wairon in Chr, !Vorld 4 Sept. 663/3 The dark Continent 
--Inviting. .schools and churches as well as trading posts. 

d. attrié. and Comd., as post-adjutant, -com- 
mander, -line, -trader. 

1878 B. Harte Alan on Beach 96 Make a requisition on 
the commissary-general, have it certified to by the quarter- 
master, countersigned by the post-adjutant, and submitted 
by you tothe War Department. 1887 PadZ Wad’ G. 10 Aug. 
14/1 Aten gallon demijohn of post trader’s whisky. 1890 
Ceutury Dict., Post-trader, a trader ata military post: the 
official designation of a sutler. 1894 Outing (U.S.) XXIV. 
85/2 Beside it are the company’s stables and the store and 
house of the post-trader where we bought our provisions. 
1898 Darly News 31 July 5/2 General oral has sent the 
members of his staff ahead to notify the post commanders 
of the terms of surrender, 

3. An office or situation to which any one is 
appointed ; position, place; employment. 

1695-6 T. Smitn in Lett, Lit. Zea (Camden) 239, I am 
very glad of the new post you are preferred to, as you 
write, the publick Library. 1720 Hearne Collect. (O.H-S.) 
VII. 117 A Person of no Learning, and very unfit for this 
Post. 1760 in Cotton Wadton'’s Angler u. p, xxviii, He 
was call’d away by some employment, or post, that was 
conferred upon him. 1849 Macautay “ist. Eng. ii. 1. 223 
Arlington quitted the post of secretary of state. 1879 M. 
Arnoitp Mixed Ess. 148 Those posts 1n the public service 
supposed to be posts for gentlemen. ; 

4. aval, Position as a full-grade captain, i.e. 
commission as officer in command of a vessel of 
20 guns or more; hence, position or order of 
seniority in the list of captains. Used in the 
phrases 4o give post, said of a ship of 20 guns or 
more, the officer in command of which had the 
rank of captain; ¢o ¢ake post, said of the officer, 
to receive the eommission of captain of such a 
vessel, to date as captain ; also ¢o de made post, to 
be appointed post captain, to be placed on the list 
of captains. Now arch. or Hist. Also attrib. as 
post commission, post rank; see also below. 

1720 in Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. for 1723, 579-82 A 
General List of the Captains of His Majesty's Fleet, with the 
Dates of their First Commissions as Captains, from which 
they are allowed to take Post. [Dated] Admiralty-Office 
1 March, 1720. {Here follow the] Names [in order of] 
Seniority. [Among these] Sir William Sanderson [and 
others],.. Take Post by a General Order, 1 Jan. 1712-13. 
1747 Order-in-Council 10 Feb. (Rank and Precedence of 
Officers) § 8 That Captains of His Majesty's Ships or 
Vessels, not taking Post, have rank as Majors. Jéid. § 11 
That Post-Captains, commanding ships or vessels that do 
hot give post, rank only as Majors during their command- 
ing such vessels. 1800 Waval Chrou. 1V. 469 Capt. Miller 
was made post in 1796. 1806 A. Duncan Nelson 18 Captain 
Nelson was made post on the 11th of June, 1779. 1849 
W.R. O'Byrne Waval Biog. Dict. 259/2 He was rewarded 
with a Post commission. 1892 Brinton Sir ?. IVadlis 
160 He was advanced to post rank on Ang. 12, 1819. 1907 
Sir J. K. Laucuton Let. to Edrtor, A captain was said to 
take post from the date of his commission to a ship of not 
less than 20 guns: his commission to command such a ship 
ipso facto gave him Jost. 

Post captain. A captain who ‘takes 
post’: a designation formerly applied, officially 
and otherwise, to a naval officer holding a commis- 
sion as captain, to distinguish him from an offieer 
of inferior rank, to whom the courtesy title of 
captain was often given, either as being an acting 
captain, or as being master and commander of a 
vesse] not rated to be commanded by a full-grade 
captain, and so not said to ‘give post’. Ods. 
exc. //7st. 

So far as the Naval Regulations are concerned the appel- 
lation appears to date from about 1731-47, and to have 
ceased in 1824, when the rule was laid down that only 
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wards shall henceforth be styled Captains’. Rut, in un- 
oficial language, the courtesy use of ‘Captain’ for the 
‘Master and Commander’ of a smaller vessel, and the dis- 
Uncrve appellation ‘ Post-Captain'’, lingered toa much later 
eriod. 
ae {see above]. 1757 J. Linn Left. Nazy i. 21 Both 
post captains and masters and connuanders share alike. 
1790 Beaison Naz, & Mil, Meut. 1. 217 For the above very 
gallant action, Captain Gordon was made a Post-Captain. 
1796 NeLson in Nicolas Désf. (1846) VII. p. Ixxix, Captain 
Miller or any other Post Captain, put into Agameiinon, 
and a Master and Commander acting into the Post Ship, 
which the Admiralty may confirm or not, as they please. 
1849 Coppen Sfeeches 86 Mr. Hume's proposal is..that 
there shall be only one post-captain promoted to the rank of 
admiral, for every three admirals who may die, until the 
number of admirals is reduced to 100. 

+c. Post ship. Also 8 ship of post. A 


|.ship of not less than 20 guns, the commission to 


command which ‘ gave post’ to a captain. Ods. 

1731 Negulations rel. H. M. Service at Sea, Commanders 
of Fireships, Sloops, Yachts, Bomb-vessels, Hospitals, Store- 
ships, and other vessels, though they may have commanded 
Ships of Post before, shall be commanded by junior Cap- 
tains in Ships of Post, while they keep company together. .; 
bot without prejudice to their seniority afterwards, 1747 
Order-tn-Couucil 10 Feb. (Rank & Precedence of Officers) 
§ 6 That Captains commanding post-ships, after three years 
from the date of their first commission for a post ship, have 
rank as Colone's. § 7 That all other Captains, command- 
ing Post-Ships, have rank as Lieutenant-Colonels. 1757 
J. Linn Lett Navy i. 21 The other rank of captains is of 
them, who have the command of ships of twenty guns, or 
upwards, which are called post ships. 1790 Beatson av. 
& Ait. Mem. 1. 266 The Shirley-galley was..made a post 
ship in the Royal Navy, and her former commander, 
Mr. John Rous, appointed Captain of her. 1796 [see fos? 
captaiu above). 

+ Post (pdust), 54.4 Obs. Also 6-7 poste. [app. 
ad. It. posta ‘a stake at any game; also a good 
hand drawen or winning at any game, namely at 
dice’ (Florio); prop. a sum deposited or laid down 
:—L. posta, postta, pa. pple. fem. of ponére to place: 
thus orig. the same word as Post sé.2 Cf. Sp. 
apostar to bet, deposit a stake.] 

A term in card-playing. a. Name of an obso- 
lete card-game, app. the same as fost and pair 
(sce below); also, a term in that game: see quots. 

1528 Roy Rede me (Arb.) 117 In carde peymes he is a 
goode greke And can skyll of post and glyeke. 1565 JEWEL 
Repl. Harding (1611) 225 Hee commeth in onely with iolly 
brags, and great vants, as if he were playing at Poste, and 
should winneall by vying. 1611 Cotar., Couche,..the Post, 
or most of a sute, at cards; also, a set, lay, or stake, at any 
game. a161z Harincton Efigr, Iv. xii, The second game 
was Post, vntill with posting ‘hey paid so fast, 'twas time 
to leaue their bosting. 1680 Cotton Cowipl. Gamester xxii. 
106 Here note, that he who hath the best Pair or the best 
Post isthe winner. 1688 R. Hotme Arwoury m. xvi.tRoxb.) 
73/1 At Post the best cards are 21 viz.: two tens and an 
Ace, but a paire royall wins all, both Post, Paire and Seat. 

b. Post and pair. ‘A game on the cards, 
played with three cards each, wherein much 
depended on zyz2g, or betting on the goodness of 
your own hand’ «Nares). 

160z 2nd Pt. Return fr. Parnass. Prol. (Arb.) 3 You 
that haue beene student at post and paire, saint and 
Loadam. 1620 L. Gernons Disc. Ired. (Stowe MS. 180), 
When I am playing at poste and payre, my opposite chal- 
lengeth wt two counters; if I answer him wt" two other, 
and rest, [ have buta faynte game. 1688 R. HoLME Armoury 
m1. xvi. (Roxb.) 73/1 Post and Paire is a game played thus, 
first stake at Post, then at Paire, after deale two cards, then 
stake at the seat and then deale the third card about fete.]. 
1808 Scorr Marm. vi. Introd. 45 That night night..The 
lord, underogating, share The vulgar game of ‘post and 
pair’. 1874 JerrrRies 7ollers of Field (1893) 41 Whist and 
post and pair are the staple indoor amusements. 1887 4/7 
Year Round 5 Feb. 66 Primero is the ancestor of such 
gambling games as Post and Pair, once a favourite game in 
the West of England. 

Post, 54.5 fapp. ad. Ger. posten parcel, lot, 
a batch of ore, ad. It. posto:~L. posttum that 
which is put or placed: ct. Pus 56.2 and +.) 

1. Paper-making. A pile of from four to eight 
quires of hand-made paper fresh from the mould, 
laid with alternate sheets of felt ready for pressing. 
White post: see quot. 1875. ? Obs. 

1727-41 Cuampers Cycl. s.v. Pafer, The coucher, who 
couches it upon a felt laid on a plank, and lays another felt 
on it; and so successively, a sheet and a felt, a sheet and a 
felt, till a post, i.e. one pressing, containing six quire, be 
made. 1766 C. Leappetter Royal Gauger xiv. (ed. 6) 370 
An Heap of seven o1 eight Quires, which is called a Post. 
1838 Excycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XVII. 15/1 Four to eight quires, 
according to the size of the paper, form a post. 1875 
Kuicut Dict. Mech. s.v., A white post is the pile of paper 
sheets when the felts are removed. ; 

2. Metallurgy. A batch of ore for smelting at 
one time. 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 326 The smelting fost or charge, to 
be purified at once, consists of 60 cwt. of black copper. 
bid. 328 For example, 1 post or charge may consist of 
zo cwts. of the ferruginous slate [etc.}. 

Post (pdust), 56.6 Law. [From the Lat. word 
post after, occurring in the writ: see quot. 1595.) 
Jn the phrase ‘in the (le) post’, lit. ‘in the (time) 
after (the disseisin)’, esp. in the ‘writ of entry 
str disseisin in the post’: see quot. 1895. 

{1293 Year Bhs. Edw. I (Rolls) 1. 431 Adam porta bref 
de entre en le post ver N., en le queus y! nad entre si noun 
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Rolls of Parit. V1. 472/2 Severall Writtes of Entre in le 
Post. xsri-rz Act 3 Hen. VI/1, c. 18 Preantble, Wrytte 
of entre uppon disseysen in the post be fore the Justices 
-.of his Comen Benche. 1595 E.xpos. Jermes Law 77 
And if land bee conueid ouer 10 manie, or if the first dis- 
seisor bee disseised, then the writte of Entre shall be in the 
Post, that is to say that the tenaunt hath noentry but after 
the disseisin which the first disseisour inade to the demandant 
or his auncestor. /éid.77b, And the writte shall say, Za 
quod A.uon habet ingressunt nisi post disseisinam, quam 
B. inde iniuste & sine inditio fectt pracf. NV. vel UM. proano 
NM. cntins heres ipse est. 1818 Cavise Digest (ed. 2) 1. 399 
The disseisor came in in the fosé, that is, he did not claim 
by or from the feoffee to uses, but came in of an estate para- 
mount to tbat of such feoffee 1895 Pottock & MattLanD 
Hist. Eng. Law \1. 11. iv. 65 The statute of Marlborough.. 

ave tbe disseisee or his heir ‘a writ of entry sur disseisin 
in the fost’, an action, that is, in which he might allege that 
bis adversary ‘had no entry into the land save after t Jost) 
the disseisin’ that some one or anotber (X) perpetrated 
against the demandant or his ancestor. In such an action 
it was unnecessary for the demandant to trace the process 
by which the land passed from tbe disseisor (X) to the 
tenant whom the action attacked. 

Post (povst), 56.7 [f. Posr v1 8.] 
posting ; an entry (tn a ledger, etc.). 

1766 W. Gorvon Gen. Counting-ho. 6 Such post or entry 
in the Journal is called a simple post, (1797 Encycl. Brit. 
(ed. 3) XV. 423/1 Post, an operation in book-keeping. 
Posting in book-keeping means simply the transferring of 
an article to the place in which it should be put.] 

Post (péust), 56.8 Av? [app. from Post 56.3 
sense {: short for ‘call to post’, or the like.] A 
bugle-call giving notice of the hour of retiring for 
the night. Usually frs¢ or ast post. 

Tattoo or Watchsetting is now divided into two ‘posts’ 
sounded normally at 9.30 and ro p.m., followed by ‘ Lights 
out’ at 10.15 p.m. For many years it has been customary 
to sound ‘ Last post’ by a soldier's grave after the interment. 

(1864 Standing Orders Rov. Reg. Artill. 134 Watch- 
setting, 1st post. 2nd post. 3rd posi. 4th post. [A separate 
tune given for each.]] 1885 City Press 30 Sept., First post 
was sounded at half-past ten. 1886 Standing Orders, 
Southern District § 12 Weather permitting, the 1st Post at 
Tattoo (in Portsmouth) will be sounded on the road oppo- 
site the Main Guard by the Drums and Fifes of the Regi- 
ment detailed..for that duty. 1g00 Daily News 17 May 
3/2 A few hours after, the ‘last post’ sounds over another 
victim to the pomp and glory of war! /éfd. 19 May 2/1 
The brave dead were laid to their long rest in the veldt by 
their comrades at eventide, while ‘ The Last Post’ wailed 
on the solemn air. 1901 Aine’s Regul. Army § 252‘ Tattoo” 
(‘last post ) at 10.0 p.m. /éid, § 254 Which ts to be sounded 
a quarter of an hour after ‘last post’ or tattoo. 

Post, 56.9 £. /ndtes. [a. Pers. and Urdit 
Caw fost skin, rind, poppy-head.] The poppy- 
head ; optum. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India & P. 32 Upon an Offence they 
are sent by the King's Order, and cominitted to a place 
called the /’os¢ from the Punishment inflicted), where the 
Master of the Post is acquainted with the heinousness of 
the Crime; which being understood he heightens by a 
Drink,..made of Baxe..mingled with Dutry (the deadliest 
sort of Solanum, or Nightshade) named /’ost, [which] afier 
a Week's taking, they crave more than ever they nauseated. 
fbid. 104 The inebriating Confection of the Post. [1882 
Edin. Rev. July 73 ‘The way in which people there [in the 
Punjaub] talk of ‘ postees ’ or opium-eaters.] 

Post (povst), 56.19 Short for post caplain: see 
Post 56.3 4, elltpt. for Post ENTRY, q. v. 

Post (powst), vt [f. Posr sé.2, or a. obs. F. 
poster (16th c. in Littré) ‘courtr les postes’. Cf, 
obs. Du. fosten ‘ cursitare .. discurrere’ (Kilian).] 

I. intr. 1. To travel with relays of horscs 
(originally, as a courter or bearer of letters). 

1533 doc. Ld. Migh Treas. Scot. V1. 123 To ane boy that 
posttt nyclt and day in the northland with lettrez. 1560 
Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comin, 234 b, His servant..had put on 
the apparell of a messenger, that posteth with letters, 1598 
Hakcuyt Voy. 1. 65 Riding as fast as our horses could trot 
(for we had fresh horses almost thrise or four times a day) 
we posted froin morning till night. 1683 Brit. Spee. 253 
{He was] transported from Lrighthemstead..to Feecam.. 
whence he posted directly to Rouen. 1706 Puttcies, To 
Post it, to go or ride Post. 1832 W. Irvine in Life & Lett. 
(1864) II. 465 We posted in an open carriage. 1873 Hers 
Autm. & Mast. viii. (1875) 201 When you are posting, you 
must have a horse for every adult passenger, 

2. To ride, run, or travel with speed or haste ; 
to make haste, hasten, hurry. 

1567 Drant /forace, Ep. to Mzcenas Dvj, To Philippes 
house al sodainly hee posteth in a brade. 1582 StanyHuRsT 
Afueis ut. (Arb.) 53 To top hastly of turret 1 posted. 1595 
Blanchardy 208 They posted so fast (fant cheuaucherent|, 
that within short time they came before the gate. 1642 
Futter Holy & Prof. St. 1. xxi. 211 Had he seen Peter 
and John posting to Christs grave. 1782 Cowrer Gilpin 
2t4 Mistress Gilpin, when she saw Her husband posting 
down Into the country far away. 1851 E, FitzGeratp 
Lett, (1889) I. 214 To post about in Omnibi between Lin- 
coln's Inn and Bayswater. 1885 Stevenson Child's Gard., 
Lamplighter i, With lantern and with ladder he comes 
posting up the street. 

b. fig. 

1s58 Hotcanp in Foxe A. §& JZ (1570) 2238/2 The Priestes 
doe so champe them and chaw them [the words of the 
service], and posteth so fast, that neither they vnderstand 
what they say, nor they that heare them. 1632 Litucow 
Trav. \x. 403 Gray haires come posting on. 1636 Prynse 
Unbish. Tim. Ded. (1661) 7 Though they greedily post and 
hunt after Bishopricks. 1725 Pore Odyss. xv. 381 Ile wastes 
away Old age, untimely posting ere his day. 1852 M. 
Arnoto Empedocles on Etna i. ti, We see, in blank disinay, 
Year posting after year, Sense after sense decay. 


An act of 


| 


n 
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3. Afanege. To rise and fall in the saddle, like 
a post-boy, when riding. 1882 in OciLvte. 

II. +4. trans. ‘Yo cause to post or hasten; to 
dispatch or send in haste; to hasten, hurry 
(a person). Ods. 

1570 Levins .Janip. 176/7 To Poste, properare. 1582 
Stanyuurst cEners 1. (Arb.)27 He foortb posted .. Mercurye 
downeward. 1628 Gaute Pract. The. (1629) 68 God posts 
away Gabriel the Harbinger with this Message. 1694 
Westmacotr Script. Herd. (1695) 184 Whom ,, Saffron, by 
the too frequent and lavish Use tbereof in the Small-Pox, 
hath posted to their long homes. 1700 Farquuar Constant 
Couple vy. iti, My father..posts me away to travel. 1806-7 
J. Beresrorp Miseries Hum. Life (1826) xvi. 101 Posting 
your eye down the columns, eager to see whether the 
alliance between Russia and Prussia is going on. 

+b. Oxford Univ. slang. To summon (a candi- 
date) for examination on the first day of a series. 

17zt AmHErst Terre Fil. No. 42 (1754) 224 The first and 
the last column in the [collector’s}] scheme, (which contain 
the names of those who are to come up the first day and the 
last day, and which is call'd posting and doggrng,) are 
esteem'd very scandalous. Great application 1s made to 
them..to avoid being posted or doge'd. 

III. To convey or send by post, or post-haste. 

+ 5. To carry in the manner of a post; to convey 
swiftly. Obs. 

161r SHaks. Cymdb. u. iv. 27 The swiftest Harts, bave 
posted you by land; And Windes of all the Corners kiss’d 
your Satles. @1644 Quakes Sol. Recant. Sol. iv. 24 Hath 
Heaven .. glorifi'd thy name With honor, posted on the 
wings of Fame? 1682 D'Urrey /nyured Priuc, ui. ii, The 
swiftest Racers posted you by Land. 

6. +a. To send by special messenger. Odés. 

1657-61 Heycuin Hist. Ref 1, 32 The Roman Emperors; 
whose Edict for a General Council might speedily be posted 
over all the Province. @1662 — Land it. 327 Vhe noise 
of these Proceedings.. being quickly posted to the Scots. 
1716 I. Cuurcn Asst. Philip's War (1867) 11. 71 False 
Reporis..were posted home by those ill affected Officers. 
1724 in G. Sheldon //rst, Deerfield, AMfass. (1895) 1. 417 
News from Albany..which news I immediately posted to 
Deerfield and Northfield. 

b. To send through the post office; to put 
(a letter, etc.) into a post office or letter-box for 
transmission by the post. 

1837 oth Kep. Post-Office 85 If a letter or packet should 
be posted with a penny stainped cover. 1840 J/ulready 
Cover (Instructions), It ts Requested that all Letters may 
be fully and legibly addressed, and posted as early as con- 
venient, 1852 MeCuctocu Ja vation 1. vii. 317 The neces- 
sity. .of paying the postage at the moment when letters are 
posted. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Shirl. W1. 143 His letter 
was posted two days later. 1886 Law Times LX XX. 2113/1 
The bills of costs were duly posted to Bouron in Paris. 

IV.7. Zo post over, off. +a. To hand over or 
transfer (a duty, responsibtlity, etc.) to another ; 
to shift, delegate, asst; to pass off, turn off. Ods. 

1578 Timmer Caluine on Gen. 104 Afier the example of her 
husband, she poasteth over the fault toancther. 1578 T’. 
Whiter Serur. 84 Euery body can post it (Llame] off, or 
sport it out so prettily. 1593 Nasue Christ's T. 83 b, Poste 
ouer the Plague to what naturall cause you will, I positiuely 
affirme it is for Sinne. 1638 Ic. tton F.xf. Rom. vit. 
88 It is the fashion of most men to post off the fault and 
blame of their sinnes from themselues. @ 1656 Hat.es Gold. 
Rem, (1688) 317 Nothing so well done as that which the 
master of the House.. posts not over to his servants. 

+b. Vo put off; to postpone, defer, delay. Oés. 

1577 Haxmer Ane, Eccl. Hist. (1619) 139 He posted over 
and deferred his opinion from time to time. 1586 A, Day 
Eny. Secretary 1. (1625) 58 The compasse of your writing.. 
ieketli me post off the answere. ¢1s92 7rag. Rich. JIT 
(Shaks. Soc.) 69 But they that knew how innocent I was, 
Did post him off with many long delayes, Alleaging reasons 
toalate his rage. 1642 C, Vernon Consid. Exch. g5 Divers 
good Rents and Debts have for some private ends been 
suffered to bee posted off, de anno in annum, 

V. Book-keeping, etc. (app. related to IV.) 

8. To carry or transfer (an entry) from an aux- 
iltary book to one of more formal character, esp. 
from the day-book or journal into the ledger, 
but also from a waste-book, day-book, or cash- 
book tnto the journal ; to carry (an ttem or entry) 
to the proper account; also, by extenston, to enter 
(an item) in proper form in any of the books. 

1622 Matynes Anc, Law- Merch. 365 These seuen parcels 
are now put ouer into the Liedger which some call posted 
ouer. 1682 [see Postine v4/. sh.) 5}. 1706 Puircirs s.v., 
To Post an Account, is to put an \ccount forward from one 
Book to another; as 10 transcribe, or enter what is writien 
in a Merchant's Waste-Book into the Journal, etc. 1790 
Bourke Fr. Re, Wks. V.158 Tosee the crimes of new demo- 
cracy posted asin a ledger against thecrimes of old despotism. 
1817 J. K. Paucoinc Lett. fr. South 1, 110 Old H was 
obliged to post the proceeds of the cargo to profit and loss. 
1875 Poste Gasus 11. Comm, (ed, 2) 407 At the end of each 
month the contents of the Adversaria were posted into the 
more formal journal, the Tabulae. 

b. To complete (the ledger or other book) by 
transferring to tt all the ttems tn the auxiliary 
books, and entering them in their proper accounts ; 
to make the proper entries in all the books, so 
that they contain a complete record of transactions ; 


often fos! wp (i.e. up to date, or to completion). 
1907 Provideuce Rec. (1896) X. 94 So soone as Conveniently 
may be that y® bookes cann be posted. 1712 ARBUTHNOT 
Fohn Bulli. x, You have not posted your books these ten 
years. 1745 De Foe’s Eng. Tradesinan (1841) 1. xxxi. 319 
He has not posted his cash-book for I know not how many 
months; nor posted his day-book and journal at all. /d7d. 


POST. 


II. xxxiit 62 A copy of the ledger duly posted up. 1892 
Stevenson & OspourNE Wrecker i, Vake a pride to keep 
your books posted, and never throw good money after bad. 

9. fig. (orig. U. S. collog.) Yo supply with 
full information or latest news on a stbject; to 


inform. Often fost wp. Usually in pass. 

1847 Wat. Encycl. 1. 619 Posted-np isan Americanism for 
well-inforined, thoroughly conversant with. 1856 G. D. 
Brewerton Var in Kansas 365 As regards the details of 
the defences at Lawrence, we should certainly have been 
‘better posted’ than we are. 1862 THackeray Xound. 
Papers, De Finibus, To improve my mind and keep myself 
‘posted up’, as the Americans phrase it, with the literature 
ofthe day. 1868 G. Durr Pol. Surv. 19, | wish our journals 
would keep us better posted up with regard to events in 
Belgium. 1883 C. D. Warner Roundabout Journey 239 
Tbe lovers of the sport always post themselves as to the 
character of the bulls who are to perform. 1886 Mtss 
Tytter Buried Diamonds vii, Tell me..what books you 
had to post yourself up in for your examinations. 

Post (post), v2 [f. Post sé): in various 
unconnected groups of senses. } 

I. +1. ¢ranus. To square (timber) before sawing 
it, or in order to form it tnto posts. Ods. or dial, 
¢1g§20 Alem, Ripon (Surtees) III. 204 Johanni Hogsson 
postyng tymber ad Ryso & alias per j diem, 5¢.  /bidl. 205, 
Will'mo Howyd postyng tymber for the sayd fertter per in 
dies, & sawyng, 18¢. 1600 FairFax 7'asso xix. xxxvi, There 
lay by chance a posted tree therebie. 1828 Craven Gloss. 
(ed. 2)s.v., When a tree is cut into a square form, it is 
termed Josted. 
II. +2. To furnish or set with posts. Ods. rare. 

1716 Maldon, Essex, Borough Deeds Bundle 147. No. 3 
Wee present the sirvairs [=surveyors] of St Mary's (parish] 
for not posteing the foot-way. 

III. 3. Vo attach or moor (a vessel) to a post. 

1868 [see Postinc 7d/. sd,? 1). i 

IV. 4. To affix (a paper, etc.) to a post or ina 
prominent position; to stick zp in a public place. 

1650 R. Stapytton Strada's Low C. Warres wi. 62 
Divers bills posted up that threatned mischief to the Judges. 
1654 H. L'Estrance Chas. / (1655) 187 \ Paper was posted 
upon the Old Exchange..Exhorting Prentices to rise and 
sack his House. 1715 Boston Ree. (1884) 11. 220 Posting 
np twenty of the said printed by-laws on several publick 
places in the said town. 1806 A. Duncan Nelson's Fun. 12 
A written order... had been... posted up. 185x Dickens 
Repr. Pieces, Bill-sticking (1903) 62 The old bill-stickers 
went to Trafalgar Square to attempt to post bills. 1874 
MickretHwaite Mod. Par. Churches 221 Boards intended 
for posting papers upon. 1884 Mauch. Exam. 19 Feb. 4/7 
The coalmasters .. have posted a notice at the collieries 
intimaling a reduction..in the wages of miners. 

5. ‘To makc known, advertise, bring before the 
public (some fact, thing, or person) by or as by 
posting a placard. Also with e/. 

1633 Massincer Guardian 1. i, If you take the wench 
now, I'll have it posted first, then chronicled, Thou wert 
beaten to it. 1694 Sourm Serv. (1727) 111. vi. 249 ‘Hose 
Pretences to infallible Cures, which we daily see posted up 
tn every Corner of the Streets. 1756 C Lucas “ss. Waters 
1. Ded., The grateful votarics.. posted up in his temple the 
histories of their diseases. 1828-32 WeBsTER s.v., To 
advertise on a post or ina public place ; as, to post a stray 
horse. 1860 Ihickens Uacomim, Trav. x, Seeing him 
posted in the bill of the night, I attended the performance. 

b. spec. ‘Yo expose to ignominy, obloquy, or 
ridtcule, by this means. Now rave. 

1642 Sir E. Derinc Sf. on Relig. xvi. 88, 1 may..be 
poasted up. .as one that dares not hazard a whole National] 
Church at blind nan buffe. 1650 Futtir Prsgak 424 Here 
we must have an ahomminable falshood.., posted, and pil- 
lored. 1684 Woop Life 4 Sept. (O. H.S) 111. 108 Wright 
Croke..was posted up for a shark and coward in Day's 
coffey house, 1710 /'0/. Ballads (1860) 11. 91 Their ex- 
ploits were so mean, and their actions so vain ‘hat they all 
deserve to be posted. 1812 Aun. Keg., Chron. 146/2 A 
criminal information against two persons for posting a mer- 
chant of London in a coffee-house for refusing a challenge. 
1840 Tuackeray Paris Sk.-b£. (1867) 34 1'll post you for 
a swindler and a coward. 1884 Law Jimes 7 June 93/1 
If he had not paid the bets..he would have been posted 
as a ‘defaulter’ at Tattersalls. : 

ec. In sume colleges: To place tn a list, which 
is posted up, the names of (students who fail to pass 
in the college examinattons). 

In Cambridge colleges, said of those whose names are now 
subjoined to the lists of successful examinees as not classed. 

1852 C. A. Bristep Eng. Univ. 100 (At Trinity Coll., 
Camb.] should a man be posted twice in succession, he is 
generally recommended to try the air of some sinall college, 
or devote his energies to some other walk of life. 1859 
Farrar J. /fome xix, He had been posted, in company with 
H. and Lord F.; é¢. their names had been written up below 
the eighth class as ‘ unworthy to be classed’. 

d. To publish the name of (a ship) as overdue 
or missing. 

1886 Crark Russert Voy. to Cape (1893) 136 My sym- 
pathy with the sailor makes me feel as often as I hear of a 
cargo vessel being ‘posted’ as if a very grave wrong were 
done to the memory of the drowned seamen by the uncon- 
cern with which the great mass of the public receive the 
news. 1896 7ises (weekly ed.) 10 Jan. 38/3 Uhey [the 
ships] were posted at Lloyd's on Wednesday as missing. 

6. To placard (a wall, etc.) with bills, etc. 

1854 Dickens Hard 7. ut. iv, He caused the walls to be 
posted with it [a broadsheet]. 1887 /’ad/ Wall G. 24 Dec. 
2/1 We had to fall back on posting the neighbourhoods as 
well as we could... We put out a poster and forty-five hand- 
bills to every three men who registered, 


Post (povst), v.3 [f. Post 56.3; so F. poster 
(16th c.) to post, statton (troops, etc.).] 
1. ¢rans. To place, station. 


POST. 


1683 Pexn Wes, (1782) IV. 316 The place of the glass. 
house [is] conveniently posted for water-carriage. a1 
Vituters (Dk. Buckhm.) Battle of Sedgmtoor Wks. (1775) 
121, I suppose..that your Lordship was posted in_a very 
strong place. 1711 BupGet Sect. No. 161 #3 A Country 
Girl, who was posted ou an Eminence at some Distance 
from me. 1833 Ritcuie Wand. by Loire 166 He. -posted 
bimself at the door of the banqueting hall. 1874 GREEN 
Short Hist. Vv. § 1. 223 A body of English horsemen, posted 
ona hill to the right, charged suddenly on the French flank, 

b. zxtr. (for refi.) ‘To station oneself, stop. rare. 

1872 H. Cowtes in Spurgeon Treas, Dav. Ps. xciv. 16 
The question posts midway. .the point of application being 
too obvious to need mention. 

2. Afi. and Naval. To appoint to a post or 
command; sgec. to appoint to command a ship 
which ‘gave post’ (see Post 56.3 4) ; to commis- 
sion as captain. Chiefly pass. 

1800 WELLESLEY in Owen Desf. (1877) 555 One additional 
subaltern at least shonld be posted to every company of 
artillery. 1809 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Desf. (1838) V. 313, 
¥ am..unwilling to send Mr. Dunlop to any particular regi- 
ment lest he should not be posted to it. ¢1815 JANE AUSTEN 
Persuas. xxiii, When I returned to England in the year 
eight, witb a few thousand pounds, and was posted into tbe 
Laconia. 1833 Marryat 2. Sifle lii, 1 am posted, and 
appointed to the Semiramis frigate. 1894 Laucet 3 Nov. 
1056/1 Surgeon-Major Tuthill, on arrival from a tour of 
service at Gibraltar, has been posted to Dublin. 1907 Sir 
J. K. Laucuton Let. to Editor, Every ship of 20 guns or 
more was a post-ship, and a inan was ordinarily said to be 
posted, tbat is, appointed to command a ship whicb gave 
him post as a captain. 

Hence Po:sting v7. 56.3 

[1800 Afisc. Tracts in Asiat. Ann. Reg. 9/1 The posting 
the English troops too far from his own person.] 1847 
Infantry Man, (1854) 99 Tbe posting of a piquet. 1880 
Ges. Abye in 19th Cent. 701 ‘there are palpable defects 
and anomalies in the Staff Corps arrangements as regards 
the posting of the regimental offers. 

Post, v.4 Sc. dia/, [dial. var. of Possv.} ¢vazs. 
To trample (clothes) in water in the process of 
washing them; also, to knead (clothes) with the 
hands for this purpose. Hence Porsting w6/. sb.4 

1820 ArmstronG Gael. Dict. s.v. Postadh, The Highland 
women put them ina tub,..{and] then, witb petticoats tucked 
up..commence the operation of posting. 1893 N. Munro 
Lost Pibroch (1902) 18 The woinen, posting blankets for the 
coming sheiling, stopped their splasbing in the little linn. 
bid. 71 A white blanket that needs no posting. 

Post, v.5 slang. [app. f. Post 56.3 or (?) It. 
posta a stake.) ¢razs. Yo lay down, stake, deposit, 
pay down, 

1781 C. Jounstox Fohu Juniper U1. 48 Toby having, in 
his own phrase, Zosted the cole (staked down the money) 
. lost a game or two, according torule, 1781-1870 [see CoLe 
s65|, 1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Post or post the poney, 
to stake, or lay downthe money. 1821 Sforting Mag. VIII. 
N.S. 233 Many..will recollect the needful was not posted. 
1891 Lic. Vict. Gaz. 3 Apr. (Farmer), Done! post the money, 

Post (pdoust), adv. Obs. or arch. [Origin- 
ating in the phrase rede in post (F. chevaucher 
en poste), (Post 56.2 8d), abbreviated to ride fost, 
and thence extended to other verbs.} With post- 
horses ; by post; express; with specd or haste. Cf. 
F. courtr la poste, now, to run very fast. 

a. With rive, rz, and other verbs of motion. 

1549 CoverDALE, etc. Erasm. Par. Jas. 37 You ryde 
poste to the deuil, 1588 Fraunce Lawéers Log. Ded., 
Riding poast towards London you chaunged horse at the 
universitie, 1593 SHaxs. Aich. //, v. ii, 112 Mount thee 
vpon his horse, Spurre post, and get before him to the King. 
1613 W. Browne &77t. Past.1. i, She follow’d, flyes ; she fled 
from, followes post. @1651 CaLDerwoop Hist. Kirk (1843) 
II. 230 Madame Raillie..sent post to the comptroller, the 
Laird of Pittarrow,..and called for his assistance. a@ 1653 
Linnine Seri. (1845) 377 Men begin at leisure, but they 
run post before all be done. 1660 Act12 Chas. IT, c. 35§1 
His Majestyes Post Master Generall .. shall from time to 
tune have the receiving, taking up, ordering, dispatching, 
sending post or with speade, and delivering of all Letters 
and Pacquets whatsoever. 1689 Loud. Gaz. No. 2485/4 
A Gentleman riding Post with the Mail, was likewise taken 
into the said Wood. 1711 Royal Proclam. 23 June ibid. 
No, 4866/1 ‘Ihe Horsing of any Person,, Riding Post, (that 
Is to say) Riding several Stages upon a Post-Road, and 
changing Horses. 19711 /é/d. /2 All Letters .. shall .. be 
.. delivered 10 the Deputy .., and... sent Post unto the.. 
General Post-Office. 1716 /bid. No. 5431/3 He set out 
Post for Paris. 1951 Smonrett Per. Pic. (1779) IL. Ixxxi. 
166 Sir “I—— sent his valet de chambre post with a 
letter, 1802 Mrs. E, Parsons A/yst. Visit 11. 176 They 
were to travel post. 1838 Alurray'’s Handbk. N. Germ. 83 
Provided..he be not journeying post to the Rhine, 1883 
StEevENSON 7yeasure Isl. 11. vii, So now, Livesey, come 
post ; do not lose an hour, if you respect me. 

b. With other verbs: With speed, fast ; hastily. 

1632 Suintey Changes 1.i. 4 *T were no good manners to 
speake hastily to a Gentlewoman, to talke post (as they say) 
to his Mistresse. 1634 J, Tayi.or (Water P.) Gt. Later Kent 
4 Some haue the agilitie to ride poast, some the facilitie to 
rule poast, some the dexteritie to write poast, and some 
the abilitie to speake poast. a@ 1658 CLEVELAND 2nd Elegy 
to B. Fouson 53 Scriblers (that write Post and versifie With 
no inore Leasure than we cast a Dye). 

| Post (pdust), the Latin preposition meaning 
‘after’, occurring in certain phrases used in English 
contexts, as fost meridiem, post mortent; also in 

1. Post bellum, after the war. 

1883 Standard 17 Sept. 5/3 Vhey were swamped by the 
gorgeous people of the post bellum epoch. 1905 West. 
(a2. 30 Aug. 9/3 What the post-bellum expenses of.. Japan 
and Russia will be during the next five, or even ten, years. 
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2. Post diem, after the day; in Law: see quots. 

1607 Cowe.t /nterpr., Post diem, is a returne of a writ 
after the day assigned for tbe returne: for the which, the 
Custos 6reuium lath foure pence; or it may be the fee 
taken for the same, 1658 /ractick Part of Law8 You are 
to pay 4d. as a post-déemt for each of the aforesaid Processe, 
which you bring uct into the Philizer by the day of the 
return, 1848 in Warton Law Lex, 


3. Post hoc, after this. Lost hoc, ergo propter 
hoc, after this, therefore on account of this; ex- 
pressing the fallacy that a thing which follows 


another is therefore caused by it. 

1704 Norxis /deal World u. iit. 221 That maxim,—Post 
hoc, ergo propter hoc,—which indeed is good logick with the 
vulgar,.. methinks should not pass for such with the learned. 
1843 R. J. Graves Syst. Clin. Med. xi. 119 In the cases in 
which recovery is stated to have followed this practice [of 
mercurialization] the Jos? ec has been inistaken for the 
propter hoc, 1889 Athenxvuim 13 Apr. 468/1 We have read 
the whole statement without feeling convinced that ‘post 
loc’ necessarily included ‘ propter hoc’ in this -ase. 1905 
Discriminator Prosp. 26 \nventing a dangerous post hoc 
explanation of a catastrophe which has surprised him. 


4, Post partum, after child-birth, 

1857 Dunxciison Med. Dict., Post-partum, after delivery, 
as, post partum hemorrhage. 1878 A. Hamitton Nerv. 
Dts. 113 The alarming condition that we occasionally meet 
witb after post-partum hemorrhage. 


5. Post terminum (aw): see Post TERM. 
Post, obs. form of Zosed, pa. pple. of Pose 7.1 
Post, variant of Poust Ods., power. 

Post- (poust), prefix, repr. L. post, adv. and 
prep., after, behind. In L., prefixed adverbially to 
vetbs, as fostkabére to hold or esteem after, Aost- 
ponére to place after, postpone, postscribére to 
write after; also to pples., vbl. sbs., and other 
verbal derivatives, as fostgenttes after-born, post- 
posttus placed after, postscriptus written after, 
postveniens coming alter, posiparztor after-getter, 
heir. More rarely forined on the prep. aud an object 
as, of time, postauctumndlis coming (fost auc- 
tumnum) after autumn, post-autumnal ; of placc, 
postliminium (a return) behind the threshold, 
postsceniune (the space) behind the scenes. In 
Ienglish its use has received great extension, esp. 
in the prepositional relation, in which compounds 
are formed almost at will, not only on words from 
Latin, but also, in technical terms, from Greek, and 
sometimes cven on English or other words, as fos¢- 
breakfast, post-Easter, post-Elizabethan. Vhese 
are often opposed to formations in azzte- or pre-. 

A. Words in which fost- is adverbial or adjec- 
tival, qualifying the verb, verbal derivative, or other 
adj. or sb. forming, or implied in, the second 
element. In compounds derived or formed from L., 
or on L, analogies, as PosT-DaTE, -EXIST, -FIX, 
-PONE, -POSE, -POSIT, -VENE, -GENITURE, -JACENT, 
SCRIPT (q. ¥.); also in nonce-wds., sometimes 
formed atter, and as the opposites to, words in 
ante- or pre- (exceptionally Z70-). 

1. Relating to time or order. 

a. In adverbial relation: = After, afterwards, 
subsequently. (@) With verbs or pa. pples., or in 
nonce-wds. formed after verbs or pa. pples. in fre- 
( pro-) : as post-determined (opp. to predetermined), 
-disapproved. + Postcri‘brate v. [see CRIBRATE}], 
to sitt afterwards; Postmu‘ltiply v., J/ath. 
to multiply by (or as) a jostfactor (see b); 
Post-o'ceupied ff/. a. [after preoccupeed], ? occu- 
pied with something past; ‘ft Postpla‘ce v., to 
place after something else; Po:st-pro‘phesy v., 
to ‘prophesy after the event’; + Po:stvi‘de 7z. 
[after Arovzde], to provide for an event after it has 
happened ; to take precautions too late. See also 
PosTJUbIcED. (4) With adjectives, or forming the 
first element of adjectives: as Postmu'tative [L. 
mutdare to change], applied to languages in which 
words are inflected by means of affixes placed after 
the stem or radical part ; + Postpa‘rative (opp. to 
preparative ; see quot.). 

b. In guas?-adjectival relation to a sb. (chiefly 
a verbal sb. or noun of action) forming, or implied 
in, the second element; = Occurring or existing 
afterwards, coming after, subsequent, later : as Aos¢- 
accession, -act, -argument, -co'ntract, -division, 
frurtion, -t'ssue, -legitima'tion, -opera‘tion, 
-pa'rdon, -pe'nance, -si-gner, -vartation. Also in 
nonce-words formed after nouns in Jre-, as fo:st- 
amble, po-stdestination (hence po:sldestina' rian), 


poslface, postfiction: see quots. Also Po:st-ete'r- 


nity, cternity in the future, everlasting future 
cxistence; Postfa‘ctor, A/a¢h., the latter of two 
factors in non-commutative multiplication; +Po'st- 
law, ?a law made subsequently to, and annulling, 
some obligation, an ex fost facio law ; Po'st-ma:x- 
riage, marriage subsequent to cohabitation. 


1656 Stantey //ist, Philos, vu. (1701) 340/1 His life is not 
happy, for Deatitude is a *post-accession thereto. 1851 


| 
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Burrite Law Dict. ur, “/ost-act, an after-act; an act done 

afterwards. 1864 in Wrpsrer; and in subsequent Dicts. 
1593 G. Harvey /rerce's Super. x*xiv, He liked not ouer- 
long Preambles, or *Postambles to short Discourses, 1622 
1. stoucuton Chr. Sac7if. viii. 94 Vhis being more then an 
adiunct, euen a “post argument..for confirmation of the 
niaine argument. a1610 Parsons Leicester’s Ghost (1641) 
13 {t chanced that [ made a *post-contract, And did in sort 
the Lady Sheifield wed. @1631 Doxne Le2¢. (1651) 308, 
I have cribrated,.. re-cribrated, and *post-cribrated the 
Sermon, 1700 C. NesseE Antid. Armin. (1827) 70 The 
Arminians .. may be called. .*post-destinarians for placing 
the eternal decree behind the race of man’s life, 1656 T. 
Pierce (¢2¢fe) Praedestination .. defended against *Post- 
destination, 1674 Hickman Hist. Quinguart. (ed. 2) 160 
The Doctor's Election is a Postdestination; for it then only 
utakes men ordained to eternal life, when..they are pos- 
sessed of it. 1700 C. Nesse Antid. Armin, (1827) 51 ‘Yo 
prefer tinte before eternity, and to set up a post-destination 
instead of a pre-destination. 1733 Pore Let. to Swift in 
Courthope Life 260 {t was laboured, corrected, pre-com- 
niended, and *post-disapproved so far as to be disowned by 
themselves, 1628 Donne Serm, xxix. (1640) 287 The 
Schooles have made so ‘many Divisions, and sub-divisions, 
and re-divisions, and *post-divisions of Ignorance. «a 1631 
— Sern vii. 71 Man bath not that, not eternity, but 
the Image of Eternity, that is Immortality, a *Post- 
eternity there is in the soule of Man. 1678 CupworTu 
Lutell, Syst. 44. a1680 CuHarnock Attrib. God (1834) 
I. 367 The promise of eternal life is as ancient as God 
himself ..as it hath an ante-eternity, so it hath a post- 
eternity. 1782 (¢7t/e) Paris in Miniature,..together with a 
Preface and *Postface by the English Limner, 1887 Sat. 
Rev. 30 Apr. 624/2 Vhe frank admission in both preface and 
postface that [he] found the Japanese syllabary too many 
forhim. 1607 Harincton in Naga Ant. (1804) 11. 139 Asfor 
the latter predictions or ratlier *postfictions (since the bishops 
death) I willingly omit, concerning the successors of this 
bisbop. 1612 CHapman Widdowes T. u. i. Plays 1873 III. 
31 Shee matching .. with some yong Prodigall: what must 
ensue, but ber *post-issue beggerd. 1663 Short Surw. 
Grand Case Pres. Ministry 38 Oaths are sacred things, and 
*Post-laws are a ready Papacie to absolve them. 1780 M. 
Mapan Thelyphthora (1781) 1.35 The proposers and framers 
of such schemes of *post-legitimation, had been convinced, 
that the conjugal cohabitation .. was a lawful marriage. 
1785 G. A. Bettamy Apology 11. 46 That ridicule and con- 
tempt wbich custom has annexed to a *post-marriage (if 
I may soterm it), 1899 R. C. Temrre 72, Univ. Gram. 7 
Languages are divisible into 1. pre-mutative, or those that 
prefix their affixes; 2. intro-mutative, or those that infix 
them; and 3. *post-mutative, or those that suffix them. 
1876 M. Cottins Fr. Alidn. to Midn. WN. iv. 8 Vhey were 
for the most part silent. Lord Arthur was pre-occupied ; 
Vance was *post-occupied. @ 1631 Donne Servs. (ed. Alford) 
1V. 451 All my co-operation is but a *post-operation, a 
working by the power of that all-preventing Grace. 1581 
Mutcaster Positions viii. (1887) 53 They that write of 
exercise, make three degrees in it, wherof tbey call the first 
a preparatiue,..tbe next simply by the name of exercise,.. 
the third a *postparatiue. 1625 Donne Serm. 3 Apr. 37 
Euery Pardon, whether a *Post-pardon, by way of mercy, 
after a Lawe is broken, or a Prasepardon, by way of Dis- 
pensation, in wisedome before a Lawe bee broken, 1599 
R. Lincue Anc. Fict. Giv, 1 thought it fittest in this 
treatise to *postplace her. 1859 F. Francis NW. Doguane 
(1888) 298 None *post-prophesied their convictions that 
‘this would be the end of it all’, more loudly than Mr. Tom 
Sharp. 1819 JeErrErsoxn Axutobtog, App., Wks. 1859 I. 121 
These were tlie only *post-signers, 1650 B, Discolliminium 
45, 1 and my Friends shall be allowed the full benefit of all 
the variations, interpretations, reservations, *postvariations, 
tergiversations, excusations,..that I and my Mare can de- 
vise or possibly imagine. a@ 1661 Fu1..er Worthies, Chester 
(1662) 1. 188 When men instead of preventing, *postvide 
against dangers. 


2. Of local position. a. In advb. relation to a 
vbl. adj. forming the second element: = Behind, 
posteriorly; as PosTJACENT; also Postcommu'- 
nicant, communicating behind; /. artery, the 
postcrior communicating artery (Wilder). b. In 
adjectival relation to a sb. forming or implied in the 
second element: = Hinder, situated at the back, 
posterior: chiefly in terms of Anatomy and Zoology, 
as PoSTABDOMEN, etc.; Postcho‘roid, posterior 
choroid (artery) (Wilder); Posthippoca’mpal, of 
or belonging to the posterior hippocampus, as in 
posthippocampal fissure; Postscale-ne, postcrior 
scalene (muscle of the neck) (Cezt. Dict. cites 
Coues); also Post-tu‘berance zonce-wd. [after 
protuberance}, a posterior protuberance. 

1868 Owen Anat. Vert. Il. 135 The most .. important 
of these [fissures] in Man, has .. received the name of 
‘posthippocampal’. 1825 Q. Xev. XXX1. 466 Their beauty 
is proverbial in Africa, particularly for that..auality’ of 
being singularly gifted with tbe Hottentot post-tuberance. 


B. Compounds in which Zost- is prepositional, 
the object being the noun forming, or implied in, 
the second clement. 

1. Relating to time or order: = After, subsequent 
to, following, succeeding, later than, 

a. With substantives, forming adjectives (or 
attributive phrases), usually more or less nonce- 
wds., and of obvious meaning ; as fost-Asce‘ston, 
-brea'hfast, -Ea‘ster, -ele ction, -ero sion, -Incar- 
nation, -Mutiny, -ordination, -Reforma:tion, 
-Restora'tion, -resurre'ction, - Revolution, -U'nion, 
etc.; see also Post-MoRTEM, Post-oBIT. 

b. With adjs., or formed from fost +a L. or Gr. 
sb. with an adjectival ending. Many of these are 
self-cxplaining, esp. those formed from pcrsonal 


a 
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names, as posl-Ada' mic, -Alexa'ndrine, -Carlesian 
(see CARTESIAN), -Colert'dgtan, -Conslanti-nian, 
-Darwi'nian, -Davi'dic, «Elizabethan, -Hesto'dtc, 
-Hlomeric, -Kantian, -Mosa'ic, -Pauline, -Pe- 
(rine, -Socrarlic, -Solomo-nic, etc. So in geology, 
from the names of formations or periods, as fos/- 
Cambrian, -creta‘cean. Also terms of pathology, 
indicating conditions or symptoms following an 
attack of disease, as posl-apople-clic, -diphtheri'lic, 
-epileplic, -herpelic, -influenzal, -paraly'lic, -pa- 
roxy'smal, -scarlalt‘nal, -syphililic, -ly phoid (see 
also those defined below); and many others 
of obvious meaning, as fost-baplismal, -bz'blical, 
-cano-nical, -mediaval, -observalional, -pagan, 
-penteco'stal, -priestly, -prophetic, -rebellionary, 
-resurreclional, -revolilionary, -lalmu‘dical, 

Also Post-aposto'lic, -ical, subsequent to the 
apostles, later than the apostolicage. Post-cenal 
(-ceen-, -ccen-) [L.. cia, erron. cexa,cana, dinner], 
after-dinner. Post-choreic, 7a/h., following an 
attack of chorea or ‘St. Vitus’s dance’, Post- 
comi-tial (see quot.). Post-connu’bial, occurring 
after marriage: = POSTNUPTIAL. Post-con- 
que'stal, founded after the Norman Conquest. 
Post-co‘smic [Gr. xdapos world], subsequent to 
the present world; = fostmundane. Post-dia- 
sto-lic, //yszo/., following the aas/o/e or dilatation 
of the heart in beating. Post-dicrotic, following 
the dicrotic wave of the pulse. Post-disru‘ption, 
subsequent to the Disruption of the Ch. of Seot- 
land and formation of the Free Ch. in 1843. Post- 
embryonal, Post-embryo:nic, subsequent to the 
embryonic stage of life or growth. Post-fe-brile, 
fath., occurring after an attack of fever, Post- 
hemiplegic, //a2¢/., following an attack of hemi- 
plegia or paralysis of one side. Post-hypno‘tic 
(see quot. 1903). + Postlapsa‘rian, 7/eo/. Obs. 
= INFRALAPSAINAN or SUBLAPSARIAN. Poste 
mortuary, occurring, or relating to what may 
occur, after (some one’s) death; post-mortem. 
Post-mu'ndane [L. mds world], subsequent 
to this present world. Post-neuri‘tic, /’a/h., 
following an attack of neuritis, Post-Nice:ne, 
Ch. Hist., subsequent in date to the first Nicenc 
Council (A. pb. 325); also as sé. a Post-Nicene 
writer, Post-operative, occurring after asuryical 
operation. Post-partu‘rient, /a//. [cf. Partu- 
KIENT 3], occurring after parturition. Post- 
Pura‘nic, subsequent to or later than the date of the 
Vuranas. Post-Ra-phaelite a., applied to schools 
of painting subsequent to the time of Kaphael (dicd 
1520): cf. PRE-RAPHAELITE, Post-remo‘te, more 
remote in subsequent time or order: sce pre-remole, 
Pre- B. 1. Post-Ro-man, subscquent to the 
Roman period. Post-systo‘lic, following the 
systole of the heart. Post-te-mporary xovnce-wd. 
[after condemporary], later than the time of the 
actual events; subsequent in date. Post-to'nic [sce 
Towic], following the accented syllable. Post- 
traumatic, /’a/h, [Gr. tpavya wound], occurring 
after a wound. Post-tridentine [see TrivEn- 
TINE], subsequent to the Couneil of ‘Trent. 
tu'ssic [irreg. f. L. ézesszs cough : see -1c], occurring 
after a cough. Post-va‘cecinal, ocenrring after 
vaccination. Post-va‘rioloid, /’a/h., ? occurring 
after a varioloid eruption. Post-Vedie (-vél-dik), 
subsequent to or later than the Rig-Veda. See also 
PosT-DILUVIAL, -EXILIAN, -GLACIAL, -GRADUATE, 
-NATAL, -PRANDIAL, etc. 

ce. Rarely with sbs., forming sbs., as }Po'st-noon 
Obs., afternoon; PosT-¥F1NE, Post TERM, etc. 

1877 Dawson Orig. World vi. 136 ‘The geologist finds no 
trace of *post-Adamic creation. rg0x E. L. Ihlicks J/an. 
Grk, (list. [nscript (ed, 2) Pref., An indifference to *post- 
Alexandrine studies too common amongst British scholars. 
1882 Farrar Larly Chi. 1. 212 note, Showing a *post- 
Apostolic date. 1882-3 Schaff's Encycl. Relig. Knowl. t. 

93 Immediately after the *post-apostolical age. x1895 
i Kipp Sloradrty & Relig. viii. 324 The *post-ascension 
activity of Christ. 1905 1. D. Rotcesron 1s. Liver 226 
The patient..passes into what may be spoken of as a *post- 
ascitic stage. 1840 G.S. Faser Prim. Doctr. Regen. w. 
ii. 333 With respect to “postbaptismal declarations. 1882 
Farrar £arly Car. 1. 335 The ruthless dogma that there 
is no forgiveness for post-baptismal sin. 1882-3 Schaff’s 
Encyel. Relig. Kuowl, WN. 2184 The first *post-bibhcal 
author to mention Simon is Hegesippus. 1791 Cowrer 
Let. to J. Newton 22 July, All my *post-breakfast time 
must be given to poetry. 1879 J. Jacous in 1944 Cent. 
Sept. 490 The analogous.. Triune Deity of *post-Buddhistic 
Brahmanism. 1875 Crour Chiinate 4 7. xx. 345 The longer 
we suppose the pre-Cambrian periods to have been, the 
shorter must we suppose the *post-Cambrian to be. 1899 
J. Stacker Christology of Fesus i. 35 The forms in which 
the words of Jesus appear in the earliest *postcanonical 
literature. 1874 Mivart in Coutems, Rev. Oct. 782 If *post- 
cartesian philosophy has been so wanting in positive results. 
1848 G. F. Ruxton in Blackw. Alay, LXIV. 430 Augustin 
..was enjoying a *post-coenal smoke, 1871 M. Cottins 
Arq. & Merch. V1. ii. 48 In the course of their post-cznal 
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talk, 
paralysix is sometimes well-marked. 1804 Pusey Lect. 
Daniel ix. 542 Literature, ..collected in *post-Christian 
tunes by the Sassanid. 1833 Atison //ist. Lurope (1849) 
TEL. xvii. 505 After every session they [tbe Polish electors] 
held what were called *post-comitial diets, the object of 
which was to bring him to account for the vote he had 
given on every occasion. 1780 Bentuam Princ. Legisl. 
xviii § 39 20fe, By the terms connubial and *post-connubial 
all I mean..is the mere physical union. 1895 in Syd. Soc. 
Lex. 18380 Sat. Rew. 3 Apr. 439/2 Cities are the seats of 
*post-conquestal bishoprics. xg0x Lancian in Athenxum 
27 July 132/12 In other baptisteries of the *post-Constantinian 
age. 1891 Asddles of Sphinx 435 The *post-cosmic condi- 
tion and end of the world-procexs. 1880 GUNTHER /'fsthes 21 
Living and “post-cretacean forms. 1890 J. MarmNrau 
Seat Authority in Relig. 11. i. 138 The *post-decretal unity 
seems indisputable. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Post-diastolic. 
fbid., * Post-dicrotic wave, a secondary recoil wave some- 
times present, following on the Dicrotic wave of the pulse. 
1897 Addbutt’s Syst. Aled. WV. 859 *Post-diphtheritic anzs- 
thesia tends todisappear..in the course of five or six weeks. 
1889 N. Kerr /nedbricty viii. (ed. 2) 138 Though the offspring 
of the paternal] pre-disease period showed no tendency of the 
kind, the paternal *post-disease child or children could only 
with constant supervision be kept from strong drink as soon 
as they began tocrawl. 1906 Vasily Chron. 16 Oct. 3/3 The 
inen and women this preacher-poet knew in his pews in 
the old ‘post-disruption years. 1864 Lumtey Reminu. Ofcra 
35 Less relished than the “post-Easter entertainment. 1883 
Harper's Mag. Jan. 304/2 This most delightful of the 
*post-I:lizabethan poets. 1893 Tuckey tr. /fatschek's 
Amphiorus 151 The perforation..falls under the *post- 
embryonal period of development. 1895 Cambr. Nat. Hist. 
V. 154 *Post-embryonic development, or change of form 
of this kind, is called netamorphosis. 1903 Myeks //uiman 
Personality 1, 316 As the popular phrase is, the *post- 
epileptic patient ‘was not himself’. 1905 Dadly Chron. 
3 June 6/3 In a post-epileptic state, unconscious of her 
acts—a sleep-walking condition. 1899 A/dbutt’s Syst. Med. 
VEIT. 333 Observed in *post-epileptiform paralysis. 1894 
Geol. Mag. Oct. 449 It appears that there has Leen a *post- 
erosion subsidence to an amount from 8,000 to 12,000 feet, 
carrying down the Antillean plains to form the present 
sea-basins. 1874 Bucksint & TuKe Psych. Medd, (ed. 3) 
376 A prolongation of the delirium when the fever has 
subsided, ..intended by the term ‘*Post-Febiile Insanity ’. 
1897 Aldibutt’s Syst. Med. 11. 149 The diagnosis of scarlet 
fever in the post-febrile stage. 1897 Trans. Amer. Pedt- 
atric Soc. 1X. 138 An undoubted example of *post- 
hemiplegic tremor. 1897 1//butt’s Syst. Aled. Ul. 887 
Sciatica, *post-herpetic and other neuralzias. 1846 GroTr 
Greece 1. xviii. H.17 Fhe * Post-Homeric legends are adapted 
1) a population classified quite differently. 1890 Q. Kez. 

uly 255 Even ‘posthypnotic suggestion..was known. 1903 
Myeas /luman Iersonality 1. Gloss., Post-Aypnuotic. Used 
of a suggestion given during the hypnotic trance, but 
intended to operate after that trance has ceased. 1898 
Allbutt s Syst. Aled. V. 294 A result of the *post-influenzal 
exhaustion of the nervous centres. xr900 /’/ot 3 Nov. 
519/2 The constructive a prior? *post-Kantian philosophy 
of the great German speculative thinkers of eighty years 
ago. 1733 Nuac //ist. Pusrit. 1E. 325 Vhe high mysteries 
of..Ante- aud *Post-Lapsarian doctrines. 1851 G.S. Faser 
Many Mansions 6 The principle of intellectuality..does not 
seem to have ut all entered into the theory of our medieval 
or "postmedia:val Silrophels, rg0z Miss E. Sreakman in 
Owens Coll. [list. Ess. 57 A great post-medizval move- 
ment, the active monasticism of the Counter-Reformation. 
1893 Chicago Advance g Mar., He had given no one cause 
for "post mortuary expectations. 1882-3 Schaff's Encycl. 
Kelty. Knowl, U1. 1791 *Post-Mosaic events and customs. 
1864 Acaliu 13 May 5 The speculative gentlemen who in 
mythical times transferred their *post-mundane future to 
Mephistopheles in exchange for immediate enjoyment. 
1899 Alloutt’s Syst. Med. VII. 383 Total loss of vision 
dependent on “post-neuritic atrophy. 1720 WA IERLAND 
Vind, Christ's Div. ii. 26 The *Post-Nicene Fathers Atha- 
nasius, Basil, &c. 1686 Goap Celest, Bodies 1. xv. 96 At 
other hours of the Ante-Noon, and *Post-Noon more espe- 
cially. @x866 J. Grote fram. Utilit. Philos. xxi. (1870) 

46 The *post-observational simplicity of Copernicus and 

vewton. 1898 sil/éutt’s Syst. Wed. V. 309 In the first 
flush of that “post-operative quiescence that we all so well 
recognise as a characteristic of nervous ailments. 1900 
Lancet 20 Oct. 1152/2 A typical instance of post-operative 
ha:matemesis. 1865 M. Arnotp £ss. Crit. vi. (1875) 252 
The new, real,imimense, *post-pagan world, 1879 St. George's 
Hosp. Rep. VX. 464 Cases of *post-parturient anemia. 1885 
E. Hlatcu in “acyel. Beit. XVUN. 427/1 In the later and 
the probably *post- Pauline epistles the apocalyptic elements 
arerare. 1896 J. MacNerice Spirit Filed Life xiii, We live 
in *post-pentecostal days. 1895 A. Nutt Moy. Bran 1. 247 
‘Yhe *post-Prophetic phase of Judaism. 1862 Mus. Sreip 
Last Years /ud. 192 Among the *post-Puranic religionists 
of India. 1899 Ilosson Auskin 27 The great masters of 
the *post- Raphaelite schools in Italy and in England. 1870 
Athencum 23 Apr. 543/3 In *post-Reformation times the 
* prophecies ’.. kept the souls..of men in continual irritation. 
1902 B. Kipp Hest. Civrliz. ix. 315 The various tendencies 
within the post-Reformation development, 1857-8 Sears 
Athan, iv. 27 The *post.resurrection period. 1884 Cr, 
Cominw, 11 Dec. 112/5 The few weeks of our Lord's post- 
resurrection life. 1824 JEFFERSON H/rit. (1830) IV. 243 Our 
*post-revolutionary youth are born under happier stars than 
you and I were. 1865 Lussock Pref. Tiines 51 Referring 
It to *post-Roman times. 1899 R. Munro Pred. Scot. ix. 
351 Many of them were utilised in post-Roman times. 1897 
Allbutt’s Syst. Aled. WV. 735 “Post-scarlatinal diphther:a 
usually occurs at a late period of convalescence. 1882-3 


Schaf's Encycé. Relig. Knowl. Ul. 1160 In the *post- | 


Solomonic time, the city grew in the neighbourhood of the 
temple. 1899 Ad/bu/t's Syst. Aled. VIE. 145 Drugs cannot 
influence a *post-syphilitic cicatrix. 1879 S¢. George's Hosp. 
Rep. 1X. 159 The first sound forcible, and followed by a 
loud murmur (*post-systolic), which culminated at the apex. 
1659 Br. Watton Consid. Considered 113 Collected by the 
*post-talmudical rabbins out of several ancient Copies. 

995 19th Ceut. Jan. 63 That revelation through the fallible 
media of dead languages and *post-temporary chronicles. 
1885 P. Mever in Lucyel. Brit. XUX. 869/1 In French the 
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1899 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. VEL. 854 *Post-choreic | first of the two “post-tonic vowels of a Lat. proparoxytone 


always disappears; in Prov, it tends to be preserved. 1904 
Brit. Med. Frul. 15 Oct..965 The *post-traumatic disorders 
of the cerebro spinal system. 1845 J. H. Newman £ss. 
Develop. 323 Noram I aware that *Post-tridentine writers 
deny that the whole Catholic faith may be proved from 
Scripture. 1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 1. 206 *Post-tussic 
suction is another highly significant sign. 1897 /¢/. II. 
532 The nature, extent, and variety of *post-vaccinal erup- 
tions. 1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. VX. 526 An example 
of *post-varioloid ulceration. 1895 Dasly News 10 June 6/2 
The *Post-Vedic or Brahmanic period. 

2. Relating to locality: = Behind, situated at 
the back of, posterior to, In many adjs. (rarely 
sbs.), chiefly Ava’. and Zoo/., indicating parts or 
organs situated behind (more rarely, in the hinder 
part ol) other parts or organs: as Postaceta'bular, 
behind the acetabulum or socket of the hip-bone. 
Postallanto‘ic, behind the allantois. Posta‘nal, 
behind the annus, Postante-nnal, behind thc 
antennz. Postaryte’noid, ‘ behind the arytenoid 
cartilage or cartilages’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Post- 
auditory, behind the auditory nerve or chamber. 
Postbrachial (-bréikial), situated on the back 
of the drachitzem or upper arm: applied to a set 
of muscles. Postbranchial (-bra‘nkial) [see 
Brancuia], behind the gills, or a gill. Post- 
exeal (-sikal), behind or beyond the caecum. 
Postcalca'neal, bhind the calcanenm: applied 
to a lobe of the interfemoral membrane in bats. 
Postce‘ntral, behind the centre: applied to 2 
convolntion of the brain, also called the posterior 
central convolution. Postcepha‘lic, behind or 
posterior to the head: applied to segments of 
arthropods. Postcerebe-Mar, in the hinder part 
of the cerebellnin. Postce‘rebral, (a) behind the 
cerebrum or brain; (4) in the hinder part of the 
cerebrum. Postcolume‘llar, behind the columella 
(COLUMELLA 4). Postco‘xal, behind the coxa or 
coxe. Postern‘ciate, behind the cruciate fissure 
of the cerebrum. Posteu‘bital [see Cunt], be- 
hind, or on the back of, the fore-arm. Postde-ntal 
[sce Dentat], behind the teeth; in Phonetics 
applied to a consonant pronounced by placing the 
tongue against the gum or palate just behind the 
teeth. Postdi-gital, behind the digits or toes. 
Poste 'thmoid, behind the ethmoid bone. Post- 
fe-moral, situated behind the femur or thigh. 
Postge‘nital, behind the genital pores. Post- 
gle‘noid, behind the glenoid cavity: applied to 
a process of the temporal bone (e//zp/. as 5b.) : also 
Postglenoidal. Posthumeral (-hizincril), 
behind the humerns or upper arm, or the humeri 
in insects (cf. LlumMERAL A. 1, 3). Postischial 
(-iskial), behind the ischium. Postmeatal 
(-mejeltal) [irreg. for *postmealual: cf. MEATAL, 
and see Mratus], behind a meatus or opcning of 
the body. Postme-dian, behind the median line 
or plane of the body. Postnavsal, bchind the nose 
or nasal cavity. Postesopha‘geal, behind the 
esophagus. Posto‘livary, behind the olivary body. 
Postpa‘latal, behind the palate or palatal bones ; 
applied to one of the pterygoid bones in certain 
reptiles (also e//7zp/. as 5b.): also Postpa‘latine. 
Postpari‘etal, applied to certain plates behind the 
parietal plates in the head of a serpent (also e//i/7, 
as5s6.). Postpe‘tiole sé., an abdominal segment in 
an insect immediately behind the petiole (PETIOLE 
2). Postphary-ngeal, behind the pharynx. Post- 
pituitary, ‘situated posterior to the pituitary 
body’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Postpontile, behind 
the pons Varolii (Pons 2), Postrhinal [Gr. frv- 
nose], behind the nose (= fostnasa/), or behind 
the olfactory lobe of the brain, Postrola-ndic, 
behind the Rolandic fissure of the cerebrum. 
Postro‘stral, behind the rostrum of a crnstacean. 
Postsa‘cral, behind the sacrum or sacral vertebrze. 
Postsca‘pular, situated behind or below the 
spine of the scapula or shoulder-blade, as in 
postscapular fossa. Postste’rnal, behind the 
sternum or breast-bone. Poststi‘gmatal, in an 
insect, behind the stigmata or breathing pores. 
Postsy lvian, behind the Sylvian fissure of the 
cerebrum. Post-ti*bial, behind, or on the hinder 
part of, the tibia. Post-tympanic, behind the 
tympanic bone: applied to a bone, and a proeess 
of bone, in some Carnivora; also as 54. = fos/- 
lympantc bone or process. Postu*mbonal, behind 
the umbo of a molltscan shell. Postu‘terine, 
situated behind the uterus. Also PosTLimiNary, 
-OCULAR, -ORBITAL, etc, 


1866 OwEN Auat. Vert. IL. 34 [The ilium in birds} differs 
in the proportions of the pre-acetabular and *post-acetabular 
extensions, and in the degree of divergence of the latter 
from the sacrum. 1904 Brit, Aled. Frnt. 17 Dec. 1632 The 
hind gut and its continuation—the “post-allantoic gut—are 
now without any communication witb the exterior, 1888 


POSTABDOMEN. 


Rotieston & Jackson Anim. Life 335 There is generally 
said to be a *post-anal section of the archenteron in Verte- 
brata which communicates by a neur-enteric canal with the 
neural tube. 1897 AWdute’s Syst. Aled. 11. 1034 The num- 
ber and arrangement of the four pairs of pre-anal and 
three pairs of post-anal papillae on the tail of the niale. 
1898 Cambr. Nat. Hist. V. 193 This structure [the pro- 
stemmate]..is said by Sir John Lubbock to be present in 
some of the Lipuridze that have no ocelli, and he there- 
fore prefers to speak of it as the ‘*post-antennal’ organ. 
1870 Rotteston Anim, Life 8 The “post-anditory pro- 
cess of the squamosal. 1875 Huxtey & Marerin &/em. 
Biol. (1877) 190 The Post-auditory nerves. 1888 J, Bearp 
in QO. Jrul, Microsc. Sc. 179 This view..1 must now also 
extend to the prabranchial and the sensory part of each 
*postbranchial nerve. 1861 Hucme tr. Moguin-Tanddon 1. 
1, 44 The intestine is divided into the small intestine or 
anteczcal, and into the large intestine or “postcecal. 1890 
Bittixcs Jed, Dict., *Post-central convolition. 1899 
Allbuit's Syst, Med. VII. 310 The ascending parietal or 
post-central convolution. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Post- 
cephalic, posterior to the head or cephalic segment. 1900 
Miatt & Hammonp Harlequin Fly it. 72 In a larva of one 
of the larger species of Chironomus the heart lies in the 
eleventh post-cephalic segment. 1885 Wiper in. Frué. 
Wervous Dis, X11. 349 Cerebellaris posterior .. English 
paronym. *Postcerebellar, 1882 Atheneum 14 Jan. 60/2 
Not,.from tbe archicerebrum, but from the cords connecting 
this with the first *postcerebral ganglion, 1885 WiLDER 
(as above) XII. 349 Cerebralis posterior... English paronym. 
Postcerebral. 1880 Watsonin ¥rud. Linn. Soc., Zool. XV. 
No, 82. 91 Leaving only a central depression and a *post- 
columellar furrow. 1885 Adrenist & Neurol. VI. 9 That 
part of the cerebral cortex which corresponds to the *post- 
cruciate convolution, 1903 Kyeperovistin P/2/. Soc. Trans. 
107 The Pewsey / is also of two kinds; one is divided and 
*post-dental, the other has become a 1891 Frower & 
LypDEKKER A/ammaiia ii, 12 The *post-digital gland of the 
Rhinoceros. 1870 FLower Osteol. Alammalia x. 136 The 
Orang agrees with Man in wanting this *postethmoid union 
ofthe frontals. 1854 Owen Ske. & Teeth in Orr's Cire. Se. 
I. Org. Nat. 235 The *postglenoid process in the horse is 
less developed than in the tapir. 1871 Huxtey Anat, Ver- 
tebr. Anim. viii. 361 The squamosal [of the rhinoceros] sends 
down an immense *post-glenoidal process. 1895 MivarT in 
Proc. Zool, Soc. 373 Vhe postaxial margin of the *postmeatal 
lamella. 1897 Adébutt’s Syst. Aled. IV. 714 * Post-nasal 
adenoid hypertrophy is a disease of early childhood. 1896 
Nomenct. Dés. 133 * Post-pharyngeal abscess. 1897 Trans. 
Amer, Pediatric Soc. 1X. 175 Extending from high up in 
the post-pharyngeal wall downwards four and a half inches 
as far as the fourth rib. 1885 WitperR (as above) XII. 351 
Owen’s prior name is das/r//nal; the name employed by 
me..is *postrhinal. 1901 Munsey's Mag. XX1V. 803/2 She 
had a spell of sneezing, and the bullet dropped out into the 
postrhinal cavity. 1852 Dana Crust. 1. 114 *Post-rostral 
lengtb about equal to greatest breadth, 1899 4 //dutt’s Syst. 
Jed, VI. 72 It might be suspected from the intensity and 
superficialness of *post-sternal pain with tenderness. 1896 
CockeReLt in Proc. Acad. Nat, Sci. Philad. 30 It may 
have the portion below the stigma (substigmatal) longer 
than that beyond (*poststigmatal), but usually they are 
about equal or tle latter is longer. 1868 Owen Azad. 
Vertebr, U1. 125 A ‘ *postsylvian fissure ’..is added. 1854 
— Skel, & Teeth in Orr's Circ. Sc. 1. Org. Nat. 236 
A well-developed *post-tympanic process. 1871 HuxLey 
Anat. Vertebr, Anim, viii. 368 [In the pig] tbe post-tym- 
panic is closely appressed to the post-glenoidal process. 

Postabdomen (pdust;ebddumén). [Post- 
A. 2.] The posterior part of the abdomen; esf. 
in insects, crustacea, or other invertebrates, the 
portion posterior to the abdominal cavity. Hence 
Postabdo'minal a., of or pertaining to the post- 
abdomen. 

1842 Branpe Dict. Sci., etc, Post-abdomen, the name 
applied by Latreille to the five posterior segments of the 
abdomen of Hexapod insects; and to the tail of Crusta- 
ceans, which consists of analogous but more numerous seg- 
ments. 1870 Rotieston Anim, £ife 108 The post-abdominal 
region. 1871 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 526 In all 
the Polyclinian group it [the ovarium] is lodged in the post- 
ahdomen. 

Po:stable, a. rare—9. 
Capable of being posted, 

{In the quotation from Mountague cited in Todd and later 
Dicts. ‘ postable’ is corrected in the Errata to ‘ portable ’.] 

Post-act: see Posr- A. 1b. Fostacetabular, 
Post-Adamic: see Post- B. 2, 1b. 

Postage! (pdusiédz). [f. Post 56.2 + -ace.] 

I. Of letters, etc. 

1. The carriage or conveyance of letters, etc., by 
post. Now rare. 

1590 Acts Privy Council X1X. 164 Sir John Norreis, 
knight,.. hath made suit unto us to have certein allow- 
aunces for howsrent, howshold stuff, postage and for trans- 
portacion booth in his going and coming [to Ireland]. 1609 
Be. W. Bartow Answ. Nameless Cath. 5 Who weekely 
spends fie or six Crownes for postage of letters onely. 
1617 in Crt. & Times Fas. / (1849) 1. 465 These little 
pamphlets I send you for that they be of so easy postage. 
1653 Keg. Council State XVI. 458 In the mannageing of 
the business of the postage of Letters. 1693 New Hamipsh, 
Prov. Papers (1868) Il. 100 How mucha Letter [you will 
he pleased to allow] for postage of a single Letter from 
Piscataqua to Boston. 

+ 2. The postal service generally ; a postal service 
between particular points. Ods. 

1650 Jruls. Ho. Comm. 21 Mar. 385 By direction and 
authority of the Parliament, I erected postages for the service 
of the State. 1657 Tbid. 28 May 553/1 An Act for the Settling 
the Postage of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 1707 
Cnamter.ayne Pres. St. Eng. i. (ed. 22) 442 ‘Vhe Post- 
Master-General,, ,hathannex'd,and appropriated the Market- 
Towns of Englund so well to the respective Postages, that 
there is no considerable Market-Town, but hath an easie and 
certain Conveyance for the Letters thereof, to and from the 
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said grand Office {in London]. 1749 W. Douctas Summary 
I. 466 From Piscataqua or Portsmouth, to Philadelphia, is a 
reyular postage. 1779 Hervey Naval f/ist. U1. 201 In the 
year 1653 the postage in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
was farmed for ten thousand pounds yearly. 

3. The amount charged for carrying a letter or 
postal packet; originally, that paid to a post 
messenger ; hence, the charge made by the post- 
office department for the conveyance of a letter 
or packet, now usually prepaid by means of a 
POSTAGE STAMP or stamps. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 111, viii. 119 For want of ready 
money, they scor’d upon his back, the postage. 1656 Jrvz/s. 
Ho. Comnt, 429/2 Vhat the Post Letters, directed to the 
several Members of this House,..be free from Postage, as 
formerly. That the Letters of the several Members of 
this House that go to the several Parts of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, be also free from Postage. 1692 I’. NEALE 
Patent in Hist. Suffolk, Alass. (1894) 11. 504 State letters, 
which are usually carried postage free here in England. 
1787 M. Cutter in Léf, etc. (1888) 1. 374 ‘To forward the 
packets to Colonel Platt, as early as may be, free of postage. 
1849 Macautay //est, Exg. iii. I. 388 The postage increased 
in proportion to the weight of the packet. 1891 PHit Pexny 
Post. Jubilee 31 Tbe postage to Aberdeen from Edinburgh 
was in 1777 3¢...to Linlithgow 1d. 

II. Of passengers. 

+4. Travelling by means of post-horses ; posting; 
also /vansf. a rapid journey or passage. Odés. 

1603 in 134 Rep. Hist. ASS. Comm. App. w. 127 The 
continuance thereof hath drawn with it from this poore 
town the postage and recourse of merchants, .travelling to 
the sea coast... We pray that it would please you to erect a 
postage here and recommend unto you.. James Apleton, to 
be the postmaster, 1627-77 FertHam Kesolves ui. \vii. 277 
All the transient..pleasures that we fondly smack after in 
this postage of life in this world. 1808 Codéett’s Ii/kly. 
Pol. Reg. XIII. No,25.968 The refusal of a licence [hy] the 
magistrates, to any innkeeper raising the price of postage. 

tb. The charge for hire of a post-horse. Obs. 

1660 Act 12 Chas. /], c. 35 § 5 Three pence.. for each 
Horses hire or postage for every English mile, 

+5. A station at which horses are changed; 
a posting house. Oés. 1603 [see sense 4]. 

II. 6. atirié. and Comb. : postage-book : see 
quot. ; postage currency, a paper currency of de- 
nominations less than a dollar, bearing a design 
composed of one or more postage stamps, issued 
in the U.S. in 1862, to take the place of actual 
postage stamps, which had for some time been used 
instead of silver coins, when these became scarce 
during the Civil War: also called Postat currency; 
postage envelope: see quot.; postage label, 
early officialname for a Postace stamp; so Zost- 
age label stamp. 

1858 Simmonps Dict, Trade, *Postage-book, a memoran- 
dum-book in an office of postal expenditure. 1862 /uscrif- 
tion on U.S. 5 cents bill, * Postage Currency, Furnished only 
by the Assistant Treasurers and designated Depositaries of 
the U.S. U.S. Postage, Five Cents. Back. Act approved 
July 17, 1862. 1863 U. S. Stat. c. 73 §4 Be it further 
enacted, That in heu of postage stamps for fractional 
currency, and of fractional notes, commonly called postage 
currency,..the Secretary of the Treasury may issue frac- 
tional notes of like amounts. 1889 Century Dict. s.v. 
Currency, {On July 17, 1862], Congress authorized an issue 
of circulating notes called postage currency, imitating in 
style the stamps that had previously been used at great 
inconvenience, in denominations of 5, 10, 25, and 50 cents. 
These were superseded by the fractional currency authorized 
March 3d, 1863, in denominations of 3, 5,15, 25,and 50 cents. 
1860 JA/urray’s London 57 (Hoppe) Others [presses] are 
employed in stamping the embossed medallion of the Queen 
on “postage envelopes. 18gz (¢2¢/e) Report from the Select 
Committee on *Postage Label Stamps;.. Minutes of Evi- 
dence. /did. 1 Are you [H. Arcber}] the Inventor and 
Patentee of a plan for perforating the sheets of Postage 
Labels, so as to effect their instant separation without the 
aid of any cutting instrument? /ézd. 20 To engrave, print, 
gum, and perforate the postage lahel stamps. /é7d., For 
engraving, printing, and gumming the postage label sheets. 

Postage? (poustédz’. rare. [f. Post 56.1+ 
-AGE,] The mooring of ships to posts in a harbour ; 
the dues charged for this. 

31868 Rep, Trial in Excter § Plymouth Gaz. 13 Mar., 
Nothing more than postage was paid. There were three 
posts as shown in the map of 1738, and three or more posts 
along the Parlor, which had now been removed, but to 
which ships were moored, 

Postage sta‘mp. [f. Postrace 1+ Sramp sd.] 
An official stamp, either a stamp embossed on an 
envelope or impressed on a card or wrapper, or 
else (now usually) a small adhesive label having a 
specified face-value (in Great Britain from 3c. up- 
ward), and bearing a design of a certain pattern 
and colour appropriated to its value, sold by or 
on behalf of the Post Office, to be affixed to any 
letter or packet sent by post, as a means of prepay- 
ment of postage, and as evidence of such payment. 

The design is generally the head of the Sovereign or 
Ruler (whence in Great Britain the early popular appella- 
tion ‘Queen’s head’), or the national arms or emblems, but 
many countries use various symbolic or fanciful pictorial 
devices, historical portraits, etc, 

The name stamp was originally applied to the marks 
stamped or impressed by the Post Office on letters for 
various purposes, among others that of stating whether 
they were ‘prepaid’, ‘unpaid’, ‘free’, partly paid, or paid 
by the twopenny or other post. When adhesive labels and 
Inipressed envelopes were introduced in 1840, these took the 
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place of the ‘ paid’ or ‘prepaid’ stamp, and appear to have 
been popularly called ‘postage stamps’ from the first. The 
official and more accurate name was fostage label; hut the 
popular usage prevailed; hy 1850 Jostuge label stamp was 
in official use, and finally postage stamp was accepted, Vhe 
actual stamps (Ger. briefstempel) which continued to be 
impressed by the Post Office after 1840, to show the place 
and date of postage and arrival, and to obliterate or deface 
the postage-label, are now usually distinguished as post- 
marks and obliteration-stanips or -marks. 

1840 7zmes 5 May 6/4 The Penny Postage Stamps... 
The Lords of the Treasury having fixed the 6th of May 
next for the issue of postuge stamps. 1847 in Les. Se/. 
Comm. Postage Label Stamps (1852) 1 The machine 
{Archer’s] appears to be a very clever and useful inven- 
tion; we are thoroughly convinced that postage stamps 
separated by it, having jagged edges, will adhere to letters 
far better than those cut from the sheets by-knives or 
scissors. 1852 /é¢d. 2 Mr. Bokenham told me.. he was very 
desirous about the sticking of the postage stamps to the 
letters, as there were Upwards of 400 found daily loose in 
the bags. a 1862 G. H. Lewes Let. to Parker (in Pear- 
son's 76th Catal, (1894) 39), I have read Fraser, and having 
read it must keep it and enclose postage stamps. 1862 
Boston Kuen. Transcr. 20 July 2/1 Postage stamps have 
come extensively into public use during the present scarcity 
of silver coin. They are issued by the Post Office Depart- 
ments of eight values. [1862 S. P, Cuase Rep. Sec. U. S. 
Treas. 4 Dec. 28 It was soon discovered that stamps pre- 
pared for postage uses were not adapted to the purposes of 
currency.] 186z M. Drain Rep. Postmaster Gen. U.S. 
1 Dec, 133 The issue of ‘ postage currency’ by the Treasury 
Department will doubtless soon displace postage stamps 
from circulation, 1897 O. FirtH Postage Stanips 3 Every- 
one is.. aware of the purpcse of a postage stamp, viz. to 
prepay postage, and to serve as an indication that the proper 
amount has been paid. 1907 Jost Office Guide Jan. 139 
E:nbossed or impressed postage stamps cut out of envelopes, 
post-cards, letter-cards, newspaper wrappers, or telegram 
forms may be used as adhesive stamps in payment of 
postage. 

b. attrib. and Comd., as postage-stamp damper, 
Size, statistics, system; esp. connected with the 
collecting of postage stamps as the objects of 
philatelic interest, as fostage-slamp collecting, col- 
lection, collector, dealer, etc. ; postage-stamp album, 
calalogue, postage-stamp currency (U.S.) = 
postage currency: see PostacE ! 6. 

1852 Rep. Sel. Comm. Postage Label Stanips 2 The effi- 
cient working of the postage-stamp system. 1862 Bcston 
Even. Transcr. 1 Aug. 2/3 The Postmaster-General and tl.e 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue have approved of the 
specimens of the postage stainp currency, which will be for 
five, ten, twenty-five and fifty cents. 1862 (¢/t/e) Postage- 
stamp Collector’s Album. 1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bult, 
II. 361 Postage-stamp damper. 

Postal (pdustal), a. (sb.) [a. F. postal, -ale 
(1836, ‘la convention postale conclue et signée le 
30 mars entre la France et la Grande Bretagne’), 
{. poste Post 56.2: see -AL.] Of or pertaining to 
the post; relating to the carriage of mails. 

1843 Rep. Sel, Comm. on Postage 70 Postal treaties with 
all the countries in the world. 1844 Pres. TyLer fo Senate 
U.S. in Messages of Presid. Gio?) IV. 315, I transmit to 
the Senate. .a postal convention between the United States 
and the Republic of New Granada, signed in the city of 
Bogota on the 6th of March last. 1848 CrouGu Sothie iv. 
235 Not for the will of the wisp.. Have even latest extensions 
adjusted a postal arrangement. 1885 Act 48 § 49 Vict. c. 58 
$2 (2) Within the limit of the town postal delivery of that 
office. 1903 Tinies 4 May 11 Great bodies of men, sucb as 
postal servants or dockyard servants. 

b. in spec. applications: postal car, a railway 
car for the carriage of mails (U. S.); postal card 
(U.S.) [ef. F. carte postale] = PostcarD; postal 
clerk, a clerk in a travelling railway post office 
(U..5.); postal currency = POSTAGE currency 
(U.S.); postal guide, a handbook of information 
about the postal service; a post-office guide; 
postal note,in U..S., an order issued by a post office 
for any required sum of less than five dollars payable 
at any other post office; postal order, a form of 
money order issued by a post office of the United 
Kingdom: it differs from the fost-office order, or 
original postal money order, in being for one of 
a number of fixed suins (from 6d. to 215.), and 
in being payable at any post office; postal union, 
aunion of the governments of various countries for 
the regulation of international postage, entered into 
at Berne on 9 October, 1874; on 1 Feb. 1894, 
all countries of the world, excepting parts of Asia 
and Africa and certain islands, were included. 

1873 ew York Her, 24 Apr. 10/4 The *Postal Car 
Problem, .. Postal Car and Mail Service on Railroads, 
1872 Act of Congress U.S. 8 June Stat. XVII. 304 The 
Postmaster-General is authorized and directed to furnish 
and issue to the public, with postage: stamps impressed upon 
them, ‘*postal cards’, manufactured of good stiff paper. 
1873 Chicago Tribune 17 Apr, 4/1 Postal cards, which have 
been used with great favor in England and Canada for a 
long time, will be introduced in this country on the first of 
next month, 1872 Act of Congress Stat. XVII. 310 Every 
route-agent, “postal clerk, or other carrier of the mail shall 
receive any mail-matter presented to him, if properly pre- 
paid by stamps. 1862 Washington Repullican 23 Aug. 2/1 
Specimens of the new ~*Postal Currency were received in 
this city this morning.., they are now for sale in exchange 
for specie. 1868 S. M. Crark in U.S. Documts. No. 134% 
The postal currency was the first government issue repre- 
senting fractional parts of a dollar, and was commenced in 
August 1862, and closed in April 1863. 188: HWActaker’s 
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Almanack 1882, 367/1 *Postal Money Orders [1880 Postal 
Money Notes]. Unlike post office orders, they are issued 
for fixed sums. 1883 Postal Telegr. §& Velephonic Gaz., 
Would it not be well if the newer issue were styled ‘*postal 
notes’, as in common parlance?..‘ Post-office order’ and 
‘*postal order ‘are too much alike in sound. 1899 Daily 
ews 23 June 8,5 Judge Emden said that.. be had no 
difficulty in cominz to the conclusion that a postal order 
was not a negotiable instrument. 1875 (/usc riftion) Foreign 
Post Card for countries included in the *Postal Union. 
(ne Penny Farthing. 1876 Brit. Postal Guide 1 Jan., 
List of countries. .comprised in the Postal Union. 

B. as sé. a. U. S. col/og. short for postal card; 
also fur postal note (Cent. Dict. 1890). b. Short 
for fostal car, postal (i.e, mail) ¢rain. 

1871 W. Daryspate Let., I have already, by postal, ..ac- 
knowledged receipt of your late favour. 1889 Anthony's 
Photogr. Bull. \\. 193 To furnish the secretary with postals 
to notify the inembers and the press of the date of meeting. 
1891 Ann. Rep. Postm.-Gen. Washington 583, 2 daily lines 
of 52-foot postals [postal railway carriages] superseding 
2 lines of 40-foot. 1906 Je Missionary \U.S.) June 249/1 
The crcular letter, with return postal, sent out the middle 
of April, 

Postallantoic: see Posr- B. 2. 

+ Post alone, adv. Ods. [f. Post sb) + 
ALone, (app. = standing alone like a post.)] 
Entirely or quite alone. (Very common in 16th c.) 

1s14 Q. Mary or France Let. /len. Vill in Ellis Orig. 
Lett, Ser. 1. I. 116 Now am I left post a lone in effect. 
421533 Frith Answ. More 1548) Fj, 1 dare not lett him 
stonde post alone, least ye dispise him. 1543 GRAFTON Contn. 
Harding 454 Kyng Henry taryed poste alone inthe bishoppes 
paleyce besyde Powles. 1567 Gotpinc Orids Alet. vin. 
(1593) 187 He left her post alone Upon the shore. 1619 
Hieron /Vé&s. I. 28 To be in a manner poast alone, like a 
pellican in the wildernesse, or as an owle in the desart. 

Postament (pdu'stamént). Arch. rare. (Also 
8 postmont.) [ad. It. postamento, {. postare to 
post, fosta situation, placing, setting ; whence also 
Ger. etc. fostament.] A pedestal, a base; also, 2 
framing, mounting, or moulding around a bas- 
relief, large cameo, or the like. 

1738 [G. Smitn] Curious Relations II. 392 All these 
Pyramids were railed in with Bannisters, on the Postments 
heat ry other were put Pots with Orange-Trees. 1850 
Leitcn tr. C. O. Miller's Anc. Art § 191 (ed. 2) 174 Insu- 
lated pedestals of columns ‘siylobates) which arose froin 
continusus postaments tstereobates). 

Postanal, -antennal, -arytenoid, -audi- 
tory: see Post- b. 2; Post-angel: Post sé,2 
13; Post-apostolic: Posr- B. 1. 

+ Po'state. Ods. Aphctic form of APosTATE. 

1387 Urevisa //igden (Rolls) VILL. 315 And postataes 
and evel doers he favored strongliche. 1483 Caxton Cato 
Gvitj, Every one sholde say that ye were a postate. 


+ Posta‘tion. Ods. rare—'. [f. L. post after 
+-ATIoN.) ‘he placing of one thing after another. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. 1. ii. 95 The postation of 
the wine doth not preiudice it, therefore the postponing of 
the Crosse doth not preiudice it neither. ; 

Post-a'xiad, adv. (prep.) Anat. [f. as next 
+ -ads cf. Dextrap.}] In a post-axial direction 
(from). 

1895 Proc. Zool, Soc. 331 These two grooves are separated 
by a. .ridge (narrowing postaxiad), /éec. 373 The quadrate 
continues onwards postaxiad tle dorsal margin of the 
zygoma, 

Post-axial (péustyeksial), a. Anat. [f. L. 
post after + Axis, Axtat.) Of, pertaining to, or 
situated on that side of a limb (in vertebratcs) 
which is posterior to a line drawn at right angles 
to the bouy axis through the axis of the limb. 

1872 Mivart Elen. Anat. 37 And in beasts posterior,can 
be spoken of as post-axial. 1875 Sir W. Turner in Encycl. 
Brit, 1. 819/2 (Quite recently the term fAra-axial has been 
introduced as equivalent toatlantal, and Jost-a_réa/ to sacral. 
1881 Mivart Cafgs The Ulna, or post-axial bone of the 
forearm, is longer than the humerus. . . 

Hence Post-a‘xially a/v., in a post-axial position 
or direction ; also as prep. (cf. PosT-AXIAD), 

1872 Mivart lem. Anat. 39 Distinct vertebra are 
developed both pre-axially and post-axially to this strip. 
1895 Proc. Zool. Soc. 331 These vertebra:..continue on 
postaxially the sacral mass, narrowing as they proceed. 

Po'st-bag. [f. Posr sé.2 + Bac sd.] A bag 
for carrying letters and ocher postal matter ; a mail- 
bag; ¢ransf. the number of letters, etc. delivered 
to or scnt from any house or person. 

1813 Moore /ost-/ag 284 The honour and delight of first 
ransacking the Post Bag. 1832 Bassace Econ, Manuf 
xxvill. (ed. 3) 273 he Post-bagz despatched every evening 
to one of our largest cities, Bristol, usually weighs less than 
a hundred pounds. 1855 Macauray //ist. Lug. xvi. II. 
657. 1883 J. Martin Kemin. Old Lladdington 227 Post-bags 
were carried on horseback fiom Edinburgh to London. 1898 
Vit Bits 23 July 322/2 Vhe lrince of Wales has the biggest 
post-bag of any of the Royalties, 


+ Post-bark. Ods. [f. Post sd.2+ Bark 56.2] 
= PACKEr-BoAT., 

1599 [see Packet sb. 1}. 1600 Mountjoy in Cal. Doc. rel. 
Jret, 423 We find great lack of a post-bark to pass to and 
fro between Lough Foyle and Dublin.. we have adventured 
to erect a passage hoat for that purpose, at the rate of 10/. 
per mensent, as the other post-barks have. 1650 Cad. State 
Pafers, Dom, (1876) 26 The whole business of the post barks 
referred back to the Irish Committee. a1656 Ussuer Amn. 
vi. (1658) 161 Sending away neverthelesse a Post-barque to 
Athens, to let them know what had befallen him. 
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t+ Post-bill. Oés. [f. Post sd.2 + Bin 56.3] 


1. See quots. 

1847 Wesster, Post-sill, a bill of letters mailed by a post- 
Master. 1858 Simuonps Dict. Trade, Post-bill, a post-office 
way-bill placed in the mail-bag, or given in charge of the 
guard or driver. 1864 in WEBSTER; and in later Dicts. 

2. Short for Bank Post Bill: see BANK-BILL. 

1809 R. Laxcrorp /ntrod. Trade 6 Post Bills on the 
Bank of England. 

Po'st-boat. [f. Post 56.2+ Boat sd.) A boat 
or ship engaged in the conveyance of the mails, 
esp. on a regular route at fixed times; a packet- 
boat, mail-boat; also, a boat which conveys tra- 
vellers between certain points; a stage-boat. 

1600 Sir G. Fenton in Cal. Doc. rel. fret. 340, | await [at 
Holyhead] for a southerly wind, and a bark to put me over, 
the post boat being already in Ireland. 1753 Hanway 
Trav. (1762) lL. 11. xvi. 73 We found the place inhabited by 
some..tartars, who ply on the river with open post boats. 
1879 Bates Feyptian Bonds 11. vi. 162 Thence by the post- 
boat on the canal to Port Said. 1897 £dinb. Rev. Oct. 455 
It is sunset when one arrives by the post-boat. 


+ Post-book!. Ods. [f. Post v.! 8 + Book sé,] 
A book in which accounts are posted; a ledger. 

1727-41 CuamBers Cycl, s.v. Book, Ledger, or Leger-Book, 
sometimes also called the great book, and the fost-book. 
@1734 Nortiu Lives (1826) II]. 165 Proposed a sore of 
post-book to be kept, in which the merchants should have 


their accounts, 
Po'st-book?. rare. [f. Post 5d.2 + Book sd.] 


A book containing the regulations of a post-service. 

1763 SMottetr 7rav. (1766) I. viii. 135, I pulled out the 
post-hook, and began to read..the article which orders, that 
the traveller who comes first shall be first served. 

Post-box: see Post sd.1 9, 56.2 13. 

Post-boy. [f. Post s6.2+ Boy sé.1] 

1. A boy or man who rides post ; a letter-carrier. 

1588 Cal. Border Pagers 1. 320 Sum Skotes..mett with 
the post boay of Morpett bychanse..and tooke away his 
horse and pakkett. 1624 Rutland MSS. (1905) [V. 527 Paid 
to a post boy fora letter from my Lord, vj. 1672 R. Witb 
Declar. Lib. Conse. 4, 1 suddenly heard the Post-boy blow 
his Torn near my Window. 1723 Lond. Gaz. No. 6137/3 
The Post-Boy who was bringing the Gloucester and Bristol 
Mails to London. 1758 Jonnson /d/er No. 49 213 A road 
through which..the post. boy every day and night goes and 
returns. 1881 Besant & Rice Chafl. of Fleet 11. vi. 122 
We heard the summons of the postboy’s horn, and Cicely 
presently ran in with a letter in her hand. 

2. The postilion of a stage-coach, post-chaise, or 
hired carriage; =POSTILION 3. 

1707 CUAMBERLAYNE (’res, St. Eng. mi. (ed. 22) 443 Ifany 
Gentleman desire to ride Post..Post-Horses are always in 
readiness,,only 3d. is demanded for every English Mile; 
and, for every Stage, to the Post-Boy 4d. for conducting. 
1733 Fiecoinc Vom Thumb u.v, Tho’ they should fly as 
swilt as the gods, when they Ride on behind that post- 
boy, Opportunity. 1777 Surriwan Trip Scarb. 1. i, Pay 
the postboy, and take the portmanteau. 1782 Cowren 
Gilpin 230 Away went Gilpin, and away Went postboy at 
his heels, The postboy’s horse right glad to miss The lum- 
bering of the wheels. 1853 Lytton J/y Noved xi. xxxiil, 
The post-boys cracked their whips, and the wheels rolled 
away. 

Postbrachial, -branchial, -cecal, -calca- 
neal: see Post- 3. 2; Post-butt: Posr sé.1 9; 
Post-canonical, etc.: Post- B. 1. 

Post captain : see Post 54.3 4b. 

Po'st-car. [f. Post sé.4 + Car sd.1] A car 
for the conveyance of mails; also, a car for the 
conveyance of travellers posting. 

1694 PENN Y'raz. (1714) 203 We immediately took a Post- 
carr, and came next day about two in the afternoon to 
Cleve. 1812 Sir R. Witson (viv. Diary (1861) I. 140 The 
boyard..gave every aid, and a little car into the bargain 
for the soldiers, as being larger than the post cars. 

Postcard (powst,kaid). [f. Post sd.2 +Canp 
5b.2] A pasteboard card of a regulation sizc, bear- 
ing a representation of a postage stamp or an 
equivalent design, officially sold to be used for cor- 
tespondence. Also, since 1 Sept. 1894, a blank, 
private, or unofficial card of the same dimensions 
(lank postcard) to be furnished with an adhesive 
stamp for the proper amount of postage. 

The postcard issued in Great Britain 1 Oct. 1870 cost $d. ; 
cards of higher prices from 1d. to 3d. were issued later 
for foreign correspondence (the first being the 13d. card of 
1875); since 1879 the postcard rate for countries within 
the postal union has been 1¢@, An equivalent rate for 
foreign correspondence is used in most other countries; 
but for internal correspondence their rates differ. Pictorial 
or picture postcards are cards (usually hlank) bearing a 
picture on the reverse side, the sending and collection of 
which began to become prevalent shortly before 1900, 

1870 Oct. 1 (duscription) Post Card. ‘The address only to 
he written on this side. Halfpenny. 1870 Dame Europa's 
Schvol 16 He wrote home to his mother, on the back of a 
halfpenny post card, so that all the letter carriers might see 
how pious he was. 1872 Punch 3 Feb. 51/2 He gets a post- 
card informing him that he is proposed to the House, 1890 
Pall Mall Gaz. 1 Feb. 2/3 The post-card was an Austrian 
invention, brought out in 1868, with a separate issue the 
following year for Hungary.. .We adopted the plan in 1870. 
1899 Picture post-card [nee Picture sé. 6d}. 1901 Daily 
News 26 Mar. 5/1 ‘he idea of the postcard first came to 
Dr. Stephan, late German Postmaster-General, who sub- 
mitted his plan of a postcard, which was rejected at the time, 
toa German Postal Congress in 1865. attrib, 1897 MWestim. 
Gaz, 22 Feb, 3/2 Having adopted the custom of book-reten- 
tion hy the post-card system. 1899 /éid. 19 Aug. 8/1 ‘They 
have supplied the market with a postcard album, 


t 


| 


POST-COACH. 


Post-caroche, to -carrier: see Post sé.2 12. 

Post-cart (pdvst,kait). [f. Post 56.2 + 
Cant sé.{ Acart in which local mails are carried. 
Also attri, 

1826 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. (1863) 243 Here is the 
post-cart coming up the road at its most respectable rumble. 
1884 Manch. Exam. 29 Nov. 4/6 The trains are all late, 
and the postcarts do not reach their destinations, 1889 
Barrie Window in Thrums 151 Jamie was to..come on to 
Thrums from Tilliedrum in the post-cart. 1906 Mestv. 
Gaz. 5 Apr. 7/1 An important post-curt service runs via 
Greytown and Middle Drift into the native territories. 

Postcava (poustkaiva). Anat, [f. Post- A. 2 
+ Cava for vena cava.] The inferior vena cava: 
so called as being behind or posterior in animals 
generally. Hence Postca-val a. 

3866(see PrecavaL]. 1882 Witper & Gace Anat. Technol, 
331 By Owen the two are designated as the fostcaza/ and 
precaval veins...We have ventured to omit the vena and 
to designate them as simply Arzcave and fostcava. 

Post-cedar: see Post sé,! Fostcentral, 
-cephalic, -cerebellar, -cerebral: Post- B. 2. 

Post-chaise (pdv'st:{#z), 5d. Also collog. post- 
chay, -shay, Po’calsk, rocuay. [f. Post 56.2 + 
Cuatse.] A travelling carriage, either hired from 
stage to stage, or drawn by horses so hired: used 
in the 18th and earlier half of the 1gth century. 

In England usually having a closed body, seated for from 
two to four persons, the driver or postilion riding on one of 
the horses. 

1712 Lond. Gaz. No. 5027/5 The Earl of Strafford arrived 
here in a Post-Chaise. 1756-7 tr. Keysder's Trav, (1760) I. 
221 There is scarce any other way of travelling from Geneva 
to Italy than in post-chaises which will hold two persons, 
with a covering over head, and room for two trunks behind: 
they have but two wheels. 1757 F. Grevilte A/axins, 
Char. & Reff. tg He was told of the late invention of post- 
chays, of their great expedition, conveniency and cheapness. 
1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xlvii, Kit's mother and the 
single gentleman,..speeding onward in the post-chaise-and- 
four, 1889 G. Finptay Exny. Railway 3 At the commence- 
ment of the present century..communication between the 
sinaller towns was by post-chaises..for the wealthy. 

attrib, 1763 Stoxe in PA. Trans. LIT. a Cases where 
the patient. caught cold, as a post-chaise boy did. 1794 
W. Fetton Carriages 1, 8 A Chariot or Post-Chaise body. 
‘These bodies differ not in the least... By the addition of a 
coach-box to the carriage-part, they are called Chariots. 

Hence Post-chaise v., ced/og., intr. to travel by 
post-chaise; ¢vans. to conycy in or carry off in 
a post-chaise. rare. 

1854 Tiackeray .Vewcomes xv, The Colonel delighted in 
post-chaising~ the rapid transit through the country amused 
him, and cheered his spirits. 1871 [see Po'cnatse). 

Post-cha'riot. [f Post sé.2 + Cuartot.] 
A chariot for travelling post; spec. a light four- 
wheeled carriage of the 18th and early i9the., 
differing from a post-chaise in having a driycr’s 
seat in front. 

1609 Hottanp Aim. Marcell. 375 Messala..mounted her 
into a swift post-chariot, and with a maine pace rode away. 
1741-70 Iiuiz. Carrer Lett. (1808) 423 Miss Deane got imo 
a post chariot at Canterbury. 1762 Got.psm. Vash 49 He 
usually travelled to Tunbridge, in a post chariot and six 
greys, with out-riders. 1828 Prancug Descent Danube 69 
The sight of a post-chariot whirling along. 

Post-choreic, -choroid : see Post- B.1, A. 2b. 

Post-cla‘ssic a. = next. 18g0 in Cent, Dict. 

Post-cla‘ssical, a. [f. Post- b. 1+ C1iasst- 
CAL.] Occurring or existing subsequent to the 
classical period of any language, literature, or art; 
spec. of the Greek and Latin. 

1867 Deutscu Xe. (1874) 1 Vhe classical and postclassical 
materials that lie scattered through it [the Talmud]. 1898 
Daily News 12 Nov. 4/5 All this..suggesis that gypsies, 
whatever their origin, were post-classical immigrants from 
India into Europe by way of the Levant. 

So Post-cla‘ssicism, a grammatical or ortho- 
graphical form of the post-classical period. 

1906 Academy 7 Apt. 331/1 Perhaps the most remarkable 
post-classicism in the treatise is the appeal to the reader, as 
11 drayuwe omws, ‘observe how’, in p. 29. 

Postcla‘vicle. Auat. and Zool, [f. Post- 
A. 2b.) The posterior bone of the scapular arch 
of some fishes. 

1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life 416 The Ganoidet 
and 7e/eoste? have investing bones known as supra-clavicle, 
clavicle, inter-clavicle, and post-clavicle, all derived ap- 
parently from the skin and lining membrane of the branchial 
cavity, and present in none of the higher Vertebrata. 

So Posteclavi-cular a., situated behind the 
clavicle; pertaining to the postclavicle. 

1870 Rotreston nin. Life 44 The clavicle overlaps a 
postclavicular bar. Lae 

Postclitellian (-kleite lian), a. (s6.) Zool. 
[f. Post- B. 2 + Cuite.t-um + -1An.] Belonging 
to that division of earthworms in which the male 
genital apertures are situated behind the clitellum 
or thickened band. b. sé An earthworm of this 
division. 

(1888 Rotreston & Jackson Anis. Life 207.) 
INTRACLITELLIAN]. 

Post-coach (povrst,kautf), [f Posr sd.2 + 
Coacu sé.] A stage-coach used for carrying inails, 
a mail-coach ; a stage-coach generally. 

1673 Lauderdale Papers (Camden) 69 The D. Hamilton 
and the E, of I'weedale..zoe in coch to Belford, from thence 


1888 [see 


POST-COMMON. 


en horsback to York, and from thence by the post-coch 
to London. 1685 Royal Proclam. 7 Sept. in Lond. Gaz. 
No. 2068/1 That they presume not to set up any Foot-Post, 
Horse- Post, Post or Stage-Coach, 19787 Hust. Europe ii.in 
Ann, Reg. 32/1 A common travelling post coach or two, 
with a couple of hired chaises, 1849 WV. 4. Q. 1st Ser. I. 33/1 
A new post-coach had been set up which performed the 
journey to Bath in a single day. 1861 Dickens Gé. Expect. 
xxxiii, We got into our post-coach and drove away. 
Postcolumellar, -comitial: see Post- b. 2, 1. 


+ Post-common. 0ds. [Altered from med.L. 
posicommiinio: see next, and cf, Common sé.1 4, 
v. 8.] = Post-cOMMUNION. 

1380 S!. Bernard 1110 in Horstm. A/tengl. Leg. (1878) 
39 God..enspired him of an orisoun, Yo seyn at his post- 
comoun. Aflur pe post-comoun was i-songe He chaunged 
his orisoun. c 1460 in Pol. Kel. §& L. Poents (1866) 91 When 
pe presie hath don his masse,..A-nobur oryson he moste 
say,.-Pe ‘post comen’ men don hit calle. 1493 Festival? 
(\W. de W. 1515) 33 The postcomyn is not sayd [on Easter 
eve]. 1683 tr. Komish Aass-bk. 96 After the Canon and 
Communion then followetb the post-common witb the 
Collecis. : 

Postcommunicant : see Post- A. 24. 


Post-commu‘nion, 5? (a.)  [ad._med.L. 
postcomminio, -on ent: cf. F. postcommunion (OF. 
also poctmrenior, 1287 in Godef.); see Post- B. 1c 
and CommMuNton.] The ora part of the eucharistic 
office which follows the act of communion, 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 442 b/t After the preest sayth the 
postcommunyon whiche is so named .. for thys that it is 
sayd after the preest hath receyued the precyous sacra- 
mente of the aulter. 1548-9 &%. Cow. Prayer, Communion 
(Rubric), ‘hen shall the Clarkes syng the post Communion. 
1657 Sparrow Lk. Com. Prayer 241 The last is the Post- 
Communion, or, Thanksgiving, which with us is nothing 
hut that holy Hymn [Gloria in Excelsis]. 1853 Dace tr. 
Baldeschi's Ceremonial 128 At the Post-Communion the 
Bishop again goes to the faldstool. 1902 West. Gaz. 
1r Aug. 5/2 The Post-Communion was said by the Arch- 
bishop and the ‘Gloria in Excelsis’ was sung by the choir 
to music by Sir John Stainer. ‘ 

B. adj. Succeeding or following the act of 
communion ; tised after communion. 

1890 Cent. Dict. s.v., A post-communion collect. Zod. 
‘he post-communion address in Presbyterian churches. 

Post-conaubial to -cosmic: see Post- B. 1. 

Postcostal (péstkp'stil),a. [f Post- B. 2 + 
L. costa, after Costat.] Behind a rib; sfec. in 
Lntom. situated next behind the costal vein or 


nervure of the wing. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. £xtormol. II. xxxv. 608 The Inter- 
mediate Area is that which hes between the postcostal or 
mediastinal nervure and the anal fold of the wing. 1836-9 
Todds Cycl Anat, 11. 927/1 The second longitudinal 
nervure is the post-costal, 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., Post- 
costal, behind a rib. 

Postcoxal, -cruciate, -cubital: see Post- 


3. 2. Posteribrate: see Post- A. 1. 


Post-date (past,dé't), s4. [f. Post- A.1b + 
Date 56.4 So F. postdale, obs. postidate.| A date 
afhxed to a document, or assigned to an event, later 
than the actual date. 

1611 Cotcr., Postidate, a Post-date. 1701 H. WaNnLeY in 
Phil. Trans. XXV.1997 The Reason of these Post-Dates 
was, because..a Book was by how much the Newer, by so 
much the more Valuable. 

Post-date (pastidait), v [f. Post- A.1a+ 
DatEv. So mod.F. posidater (1732 in Hatz.- 
Darm.); formerly fostédater (1549 in Littré).] 
tras. To affix or assign a later than the actual 
date to (a document, book, event, etc.). 

1624 Doxne Devotions Medit. ix. (ed. 2) 199 This were to 
antidate, or to postdate their Consultation, not to giue 
Phisicke. 1679 C. Nesse Antichrist 203 Our own apt- 
ness to antedate promises, and to postdate threatnings. 
1701 H. Wantey in PA. Trans. XXV. 1997 Other Books 
are Post dated that they might be accounted New. 1809 
R. Lancrorp /atrod. Trade 17 Knowing the same [bill] to 
he post-dated. 1891 C. Lowe in 19¢/ Cent. Dec. 861 Many 
of the Berlin newspapers which are publisiied in the evening 
ure post-dated by a day. [So with the French daily papers.] 

fence Post-da‘ted f//. a. 

_ 1622 Doxsxe Serm, cxii. (ed. Alford) IV. 571 Prophecy 
is but antedated Gospel, and Gospel is but post-dated 
Prophecy. 1797 Goowixn Fonguirer 1. iii. 16 A case more 
frequent than that of post-dated genius. 1866 Crump 
Banking iv. 89 Post-dated cheques, i.e. cheques bearing 
date subsequent to the actual drawing, are legal [legal 
since 1882]. 

Po'st-day. [f. Post 56.2 + Day sb.] The day 
on which the post or mail is due or departs. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 11, 1. 107 Every Post-day they 
send them whole dozens of Pacquets of Letters. 1679 Har- 
WELL In Jenison /opish Plot 27, 1 Have expected to hear 
from you these three or four post-days past. 1803 Many 
Citartton Wife & Mistress 1V. 215 Mrs. Aubrey,. .recol- 
lecting that it was foreign post-day, very wisely resolved to 
return home immediately, and write to her husband. 1890 
‘RK. Botprewoon ' Col. Refornter (1891) 329 This particular 
morning happened to he that of the heweetly post-day. 

Postdental, -digital: see Post- 6.2. Post- 
destination, -determined: see Post- A. I. 
Post-diastolic, -dicrotic: see Post- B. 1. 

Post-dilu‘vial, ¢. [f.asnext+-aL.] a. Geol. 
Postcrior to the diluvial or drift period. b. gen. = 
Pos l-DILUVIAN, 

31823 Ducktann Relig, Diluz, 190 The diluvial and post- 
diluvial formations [ am now speaking of. 1884 J. ‘Tait 
Mind in Matter (1892) 194 The postdiluvial period presents 
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man with a knowledge of the dangerous tendencies of | 


human nature, and the retributive consequences. 
Post-diluvian (péust)dil'zvian), @. and sd. 
[f Post- Br + L. didwor-wn a deluge + -AN. 
So F, postdiluvien adj. (Littré).] 
A. aaj. Existing or occurring after the Flood or 


Noachian deluge. 

1680 Lawson Jive into Treasury 9 The Ante-diluvian and 
Post-diluvian Patriarchs, that is, the Fathers that lived 
before and after the Flood. 1759 Wes.ev Ji/4s. (1872) II. 
496 Nothing on the postdiluvian earth could be more 
pleasant than the road from hence. 1807 G. Cuatmers 
Caledonia 1.1.1. 15 Vhe pristine ages of the post-diluvian 
world, 1877 Dawson Orig. World xiii. 285, I have referred 
above only to the question of historic or postdiluvian man. 

B. sé. One who lived, or lives, after the Flood. 

1684 T. Burnet 7%. Larth 1. 221 If they allow the post- 
diluvians to have liv’d six hundred... years, that being clearly 
beyond the standard of our lives. 1710 STEELE /atler 
No. 264 #5 Methusalem might be half an Hour in telling 
what a Clock it was; hut as for us Postdiluvians, we ought 
to do every Thing in Hast. 1830 Jas. Douctas 77nths 
Relig. iii. (1832) 140 The history of the first postdiluvians 
has indeed passed away. 

+ Post-disseisin (poustdis7zin). O/d Law. 
[f Post- A. 1b+ Disseisiy.] A second or sub- 
sequent disseisin; also, a writ that lay for him 
who had a second time been disseised of his lands 
and tenements by one from whom he had recovered 
them by novel disseisin. 

[1308-9 Rolls of Parit. 1. 276/1 Le dit Henry porta bref 
nostre Seignur Je Roi qe ore est de postdisseisine vers le dit 
Johan.] 1535 tr. Watura Breviunt (1344) 128 Yf he be put 
out of the same tenementes by the same person agaynst 
whom he hath recouered then he shal hauea post disseyson, 
anda reddisseyson. 1607 CowEti. /ferpr., Post disseisin.. 
is a writ giuen by the statute of West. 2. cap. 26. and lyeth 
for him that hauing recouered lands or tenements by (fre- 
cipe guod retdat) vpon default, or reddition, is againe dis- 
seised by the former disseisour. 1848in WHarTos Law Lex. 

So + Post-dissei‘sor, one who a second time 


disseises another of his lands. 

1647 N. Bacon Dise. Govt. Eng. 1. \xix. (1739) 183 Redis- 
seisors and Postdisseisors found upon verdict before the 
Sheriff, Coroners, and Knights, shall be imprisoned. 1768 
Brackstone Comme 
post-disseisin against him; which subjects the post-disseisor 
to the same penalties as a re-disseisor, 

|| Postdo-rsolum, -ulum, £ztom. [mod.L. 
f. Post- B, 2 + *dorszleuz, dim. of dorszm back.] 
“The middle-piece between the mesophragm and 


the postscutellum’ (Kirby and Spence). 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. WI. xxxv. 570 The first 
external piece of the metathorax is the postdorsolum. 

Post-drill, -driver: see Post s/.1 9, 56.2 12. 

Poste, obs. f. Post; var. PoustrE Oés. 

| Postea (paustza). Law. [L. fostea after- 
wards, lit. ‘after those things’; being the first word 
of the usual beginning of the record.J That part 
of the record of a civil process which sets forth the 
proceedings at the trial and the verdict given. 

1596 Bacon Afaz.& Use Com. Law u. i. (1635) 21 Against 
the day they should have appeared above, to returne the 
verdict read in the Court above, which returne is called a 
Postea. a11627 Fretcuer i if for Month vii, Sub-fanas 
and posteas. 1709 Lond. Gaz. No. 4:08/3 A Postea, or 
Record of Nisi Prius, between Morris, Plaintiff, and Jordan, 
Defendant, was..delivered by mistake..to a Person who 
had no Right to receive it. 1768 Brackstone Com. HI. 
xxiv, 386 Whatever, in short, is done subsequent to the 
joining of issue and awarding the trial, it Is entered on 
record, and is called a fostea, 1829 BentHam Fustice & Cod. 
Petit. 154 Clerk of tbe common bails, posteas, and estreats. 

Posted (pou'stéd), a. [f. Post sé.1 + -ED 2] 
Furnished with or having posts. Also in comb., 
as four-fosted (see Four C. 2). 

1572 Asp. Parker Corr. (Parker Soc.) 412 This shop..is 
made like the terrace, fair railed and posted, fit for men to 
stand upon in any triumph or shew. 1614 /av.in Trazs. 
Cumb. § West. Arch, Sec. 11. 115 One posted bedd with 
teaster and curtaines. 1798 //ull Advertiser 17 Nov. 2/2 
A good and substantial wind corn posted mill. 1828 Lz/e 
Planter Famaica 35 ‘Vhe furniture consisted of a table and 
a chair, with a posted bed. 

Po'sted, 7//.4a.1 [f. Post z.1 + -rp 1] 

+1. Sent or gone away quickly like a post; de- 
parted quickly. Ods. 

1602 Munpay tr. Palmerin of Eng. 1. i, To recount thy 
posied pleasure and also to thinke on thy present ensuing 
paine. 

2. Carried by or sent through the post; placed 
in a post-office letter-box for dispatch. 

1845 McCuttocn Va.rationz i, vii. (1852) 318 There has 
been a great increase in the number of posted letters. 

3. kntered in a ledger or account-book. 

1771 Luckxompe Hist. Print. 268 Full-points serve..to 


lead and to connect the posted Article with its contingent 
valuation, 


Po:sted, #//. a.2 [f. Post v.2 + -ED1.] Cut 
into the form of a post; ‘squared’: see Post v.2 1, 

Posted, ///. 2.3 [f. Post v.3 + -Ep1.] 

1. Set in position. stationed, arranged. 

1796 Instr. & Reg. Cavalry (1813) 144 ‘The point where 
the head nf a column enters an alignement, and which is 


marked by a posted person, 1887 Ruskin Preterita 11. 
190 We drove under some posted field-batteries into Basle. 


2. Pasted or fixed up in a prominent place, as 
a public notice. 
1897 Daily News 8 June 3/3 The posted announcement 


III. x. 188 He shall have a writ of | 


POSTER. 


that the ‘jumping competitions would begin at three o'clock’ 
brought numbers on to the grassy banks, 1898 /éd 10 May 
6/6 The posted certificate at the booking-office [of the Al. 
hamhra]..ordered the dancer complete rest ‘for her voice’. 

Postee, variant of PoustTrE Oés., power. 

|| Posteen, postin. Also ervon. poshteen, 
-tin. [Pera » postin leathern, f. uwy) 
post skin, hide.] ~“‘An Afghan leathern pelisse, 
generally of sheepskin with the fleece on’ (Yule). 

1815 Evpninstonet Acc. Caubul (1842) I]. 59 At that 
season, they also wear brown and grey woollen great coats, 
and posteens. 1862 Punjab Trade Rep. 65 (¥.) Otter skins 
from the Hills and Kashmir, worn as Postins hy the Yar- 
kandis. 1882 Mrs. B. M. Croker Profer Pride 1). ii. 25 
‘Yhe head-man of [an Afghan] village, ina richly-embroidered 
poshteen. 1904 Blue bk. apers relating to Thibet, We 
would recommend that both escort and support should have 
clothing on winter scale with poshtins for sentries. 

+ Postel!. Oss. Also 2-4 postle, 7 postil. 
[a. OF. fostel (1160-74 in Godef. Comf/.),mod.F. 
polean post, dim. of OF. fost: sce Post sé,1 and 
-EL2,] A door-post, gate-post. 

e1175 Lamb, /fom. 127 Pa postles and pet ouerslaht of 
ure huse, c1z0og Lay. 1316 Pa comen heo to ban bunnen 
pa Hercules makede mid muchele his strengde pat weoren 
postles longe of marmon stane stronge. a 1300 Cursor Af. 
14980 Bunden pat pai soght pis ass Pai fand bi a postel. 
1377 Lancu. 2. 2d. Vi. xvi. 54 Pe powere of pis postes 
{.17S.C. postles]. a@1631 Donne Sera. cvii. (ed. Alford) 
IV. 459 Whe Blood of that Lainb is not sprinkled upon the 
Postils of that door. 

+ Fostel?. Obs. rare. [ad. OF. posterle, potelle 
(1335, 1419 in Godef. Compl.) :—late L. posterula 
PostErN.] A postern or small gate. 

c1400 Cursor AT. 7675 (Cott.) Bot mice] vte bi night bim 
lete, Vte at a priue dern postel (Gott. & Trin. posterne]. 

Postem, -e, variants of PostumeE Oés. Post- 
embryonal, -embryonic: see Post- B. 1. 

Po'st entry, post-entry. [Post- A. 1b.] 

1. A subsequent or late entry. 

1888 Pall Mall G. 31 May 10/2 The entries..show..a 
decrease on last year’s total of 122, which may possibly be 
made up yet by post entries. 1888 Darly News 9 July 5/8 
Post entries have brought the number of probable competi- 
tors up to something more than the average. 

2. sfec. a. An additional or supplemental entry, 
in the manifest of a vessel, of an item or items of 
dutiable merchandise omitted at the time of the 
entry of the vessel at the custom-house. The 
warrant issued on this is a Post-warrant. 

1662 Order Ho. Contnt. as to Customs (1663) 14 Post- 
Entries Inward to passe without Fee under five shillings. 
1723 Lond. Gaz. No. 6433'1 ‘Vhey..have been. permitted 
to make Post-Enitries thereof with the Officer of Excise. 
1812 J. SMytn Pract. of Customs (1821) 18 When the Post 
Warrant is received, the date and number of each Post 
Entry must be inserted. 1832-52 M¢eCut.ocn Dict. Comme. 
1047 When goods are weighed or measured, and the mer- 
chant has got an account thereof at the Custom-house, and 
finds his entry, already made, too small, he must make a post 
or additional entry for the surplusage, in the same manner 
as the first was done... A merchant is always in time, prior 
to the clearing of the vessel, to make his post. 

b. A subsequent entry in book-keeping. 

1798 Bay Amer. Law Rep. (1809) I. 33 No entry was 
made..except a post entry, some time afterwards. 1847 
Wesster, fost-entry..2. In book-keeping, an additional or 
subsequent entry. 

Poster ! (powstai). [f. Post v.1 + -ER1.] 

1. One who travels ‘post’, expeditiously, or 
swiftly. Also fig. Now rare or Obs. 

1605 SHaks. A/acé. 1, iii. 33 The weyward Sisters, hand 
in hand, Posters of the Sea and Land, ‘Lhus doe goe, about, 
about. 1651 Davenant Gondrbert in. vi. xxxvili, At this, 
Goltho alights as swiftly post As Posters mount. 1816 
Keatince 7raz. I. Pref. 9 A poster of roads will write 
rapidly; a sick man querulously [etc.]. 21845 Hoop Lament 
of Toby i, Oheavy day! O day of woe! To misery a poster. 

+2. A messenger, a carrier of news. Oés. 

1605 J. Metvitt Diary (Wodrow Soc.) 606 The noble 
poster of newis athort the world. 

3. A post-horse. 

1817 T. L. Peacock Melincoxrt iii, Mr. Hippy's travel- 
ling chariot was rattled up to the door by four high-mettled 
posters from the nearest inn. 1849 THackrnay Pendennis 
xv, There were no cattle, save the single old pair of posters. 

4. One who posts a letter. 

1884 Manch, Exam. 11 June 5/4 It will be the duty of 
the officer in attendance to stamp the form with the office 
stamp, and hand it back to the poster. 

Poster? (pousta1). [1. Post v.2 + -ER 1] 

1. One who posts or sticks up bills; a bill-poster. 

1864 [see &/l/-poster, Bice sé.3 11). ' : 

2. A placard posted or displayed in a public 
place as an announcement or advertisement. 

Pictorial or picture poster, a placard consisting mainly 
of a picture or illustration. 

1838 Dickens Wich. Nick. xxx, We'll have posters out 
the first thing in the morning. 1861 ///ustr. Lond. News 
6 July 3/3 A most seditious ‘poster’ with which all the 
walls..were placarded. 1883 Brack Shandon Bells viii, 
The poster, scarlet letters on a white ground, was effective. 
1goz West. Gaz. 9 June 2/3 By his cartoon for a poster, 
‘he Woman in White’, one of his biographers states that 
he [Fred. Walker] may be said to have started the fashion 
of artistic advertising in this country. 

3. alirth. and Conb., as poster artist, cloth, 
-colleclor, -designer, -hoarding, -making, -pilfering ; 
posler-like adj.; poster-mantac, one who has a 
mania for collecting posters, 


POSTE RESTANTE. 


1895 Chap-Book III. 47« For the benefit of Poster Col- 
lectors a special edition of fifty copies has been printed on 
Japan paper. 1895 Standard 23 Nov. 5/1 There exist two 
or three cala/ogues ratsonnés which are indispensable to 
tbe postermaniac. 1895 Pall Wall G. 16 Dec. 8/1 An 
exquisitely clever and sanusing design, that would take the 
blue ribbon, judged by the points of artistic poster-making. 
1896 Daly News 28 Nov. 6/1 Portraits of some of the lead- 
ing poster artists, with selections from their works. 1899 
Westm. Gaz 11 Mar. 2/1 It is said..tbat tbe new custom 
of poster-collecting causes persons to sirip these designs 
from tbe walls when opportunity offers. 1906 Athenzum 
g June 710/1 Whose work ainongst that of our own painters 
seemed somewhat abrupt and posterlike. 

{| Poste restante post restant). [Fr., = re- 
maining (at the) post office.] A direction written 
upon a letter which is to remain at the post office 
till called for; in English use, transferred to the 
department in a post office in which letters for 
travellers or visitors are kept till applied for. 

1768 Saran Oxsorn Pol. & Soc. Lett. g Feb. (1890) 181 
Your brother’s letter to you Postrestant at Turin will 
acquaint you of his success. 1777 in Jesse Geo. Selwyn & 
Contemp. 1844) IT]. 230 You vat address your answer to 
this to Paris, Poste Restante. 1816 Byron Let. to Moore 
5 Dec., Direct to me here, poste restante. 18zz W. Ievixc 
in Life & Lett. (1864) I]. 131 Do write to me, an‘ direct your 
letters ‘ poste restante, Dresden’, 1844 E. FirzGeracp Leé?. 
(1889) I. 129 As you give me no particular direction, I wrote 
to you at the Poste Restante there [Florence]. 1880 Brit. 
Postal Guide 92 There is a Poste Restante both at the 
General Post Office St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and at the 
Charing Cross Post Office, where letters ‘to be called for ’ 
can be obtained between tbe bours of 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. 

+ Posterga'neous, a. Ods. rare—». [f. L. 
postergdne-us (Caclius Aurel.) (f. post dergrem behind 
ihe back) + -ous.] 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Posterganeous.. belonging to the 
backside or binder part of the body. 

[irreg. f. L. 


Posterial (ppstierial), a. rare. 
poster-us coming after or behind + -rAL.] 

1. Pertaining to the hinder parts or posteriors. 

1432-so tr. //igden (Rolls) V. 171 Propane posterialle, 
or the instrumente of egestion. /é/d. 1V. 371. 1831 Car- 
LVLE Sart. Res. i. x, No license of fashion can allow a mau 
of delicate taste to adopt the posterial luxuriance of a 
T{ottentot. 

2. Turned towards the hinder side. 

1865 Tate 2rit. .Wullusks iv. 205 The apex is posterial 
and sinistral. 

Posterior (pystierias), z. and sé. (adv.) Also 
6-S -our. fa. L. posterior, compar. of poster-us 
or foster coming after, following, future, f. ost 
prep., after. Perh. repr. AF. *foslertour = F. 
postérteur (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj. 

1. Later, subsequent in time ; opposed to prior. 

1534 More Treat. Passion Wks. 1303/2 The posteriour 
Greekes saye, that Chryste dydde not eate his Paschall 
lam be in the daye appoynted by the lawe. 1653 Lp. Vaux 
tr. Godeau’s St. Pani Aij, The swelling criticismes, or vaine 
Philosophy of posterionr writers. 1756-82 J. Warton £ss. 
Pope (cd. 4) I. iii. 125 The precepts of the art of poesy were 

osterior to practise. 1790 Paty //org Paul. Kom. ii. 16 
The Epistle to the Romans is posterior even to the second 
Epistle to the Corinthians. 1833 Lyete /’rinc. Geol. 111. 
68 Proofs of the posterior origin of thelava. 1884 D. Huxtrr 
tr. Keuss's (fist, Canon i. 3 Found only in tbe literature 
posterior to the exile, 

Coming after in a series or order. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 115 So it is manifest, that where the 
anteriour body giveth way, as fast as the posteriour cometh 
on, it maketb no noise, be the motion never so great, or 
swift, 185¢ Nicuot Archit. If[eav. 286 While Man.. 
believes .ofien that the line is straight—seeing neither its 
anterior nor its posterior convolutions. 

3. Elinder; situated behind, or farther back than 
something else. Opposed to azdertor. 

Especially frequent in Anatomy in reference to tbe hinder 
of two organs or parts. 

1632 Litucow / av. 11. 52 The belly of one ioyned with 
the posterior part of the other. 1741 Monro Anat. .Verves 
(ed. 3) 47 The posterior clinoid Processes of the sphenoid 
Bone. 1794 5S. Wittiams Veriond 90 Two oags, situated 
in the posterior parts of the body. 183: Brewster Optics 
xxxv. 2838 The two parts into which the iris divides the eye 
are called the anterior and the fosterior cbambers. 1868 
Duncan tr. Figuier's fusect W, Introd. 7 The legs are 
called anterior, posterior, and intermediate. 


B. sb. 1. p/. Those who come after; descendants, 


posterity ; rarely szzg. a descendant. 

1534 More 7'reat. Passion Wks. 1309/2 When I speake 
of the churche of Grece in this errour: I speake but of the 
posteriours. 1560 Good/i Hist. Lucres & Eurialus (1567) 
Giv, Hys posteriars shall shewe for theyr noblenes a gylted 
bull. 1816 Scotr Old Mort. xxviii, Neither be, nor his 
posteriors from generation to generation, shall sit upon it 
ony mair. 1889 in Spectator 9 Nov. 634/2 ‘No ways in- 
Pees . And lineal postarior to Ould Aysculapius’, [Anglo- 

Fish. 

2. p/. The hinder parts of the body ; the buttocks. 
[After late L. Josteriora.] 

1619 Drumm. or Hawtn. Conv. B. Fonson Wks. (1711) 
225 A poor pedantick scboolmaster, sweeping his living 
from the posteriors of little children. c 1645 Howett Ze??. 
(1650) II, 8 You know what answer the Fox gave the Ape 
when he would have borrowed part of his taile to cover his 
posteriors. 1706 E. Warp Wooden World Diss. (1708) 102 
He drops upon his Knees or Posteriors. 1802 BIncLry 
Anim, Biog. (1813) 1. jo The Pigmy Ape. .. The posteriors 
are naked and callous. 
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1646 G. Danint Poems Wks. (Grosart) I. 41 He oft could 
take Things from th’ Posteriors of an Almanacke, Very 
behoofull to the Regimen Of healtb. 

+3. p/. The later part. ( facetious.) Obs. rare~', 

1588 Suaxs. Z.Z. LZ. v. t 94 To congratulate the Prin- 
cesse at her Pauilion, in tbe posteriors of tbis day, wbicb 
tbe rude multitude call tbe after-noone. /é/d. 96. 

C. adv. Subsequently ; posteriorly. 

1826 G. S. Faser Difc. Komanism (1853) 43 He wrote 
posterior to botb these Councils. 1830 Pusey //ist. Ex- 
guiry Ww. 153 [He] wrote posterior to all these autbors. 

Posterioric (pestierijrik), a. rare—'. [f. 
A POSTERIORI + -1¢.] Of @ posterior? origin. Hence 
Posterio‘rically adv., in an @ poslertort way. 

1895 Athenzum 7 Dec. 796/1 The knowledge acquired 
inay be nanied prioric or posterioric, according as the one 
condition or the other is distinguisbed. /éz:2., A conclusion 
may be prioric thougb drawn from premises obtained 
posteriorically. 


Posteriori‘stic, 2. [f. Posrerior + -IstIc.] 
Of or belonging to Aristotle's two books of 
Posterior Analytics; as postertorislic doctrine, a 
doctrine contained in these; foslertoristic usti- 
versal: see quot. Opposed to Prioristic. Hence 
Posteriori‘stically adv. 

¢1600 Timon wv. iii. (Shaks, Soc.) 67 Thou art moued 
formally, prioristically in the thing considered, not posterior- 
istically in the manner of considering. 1902 aldwin's 
Dict. Philos. \\. 7740/1 Posterioristic dictum de omni and 
Posterioristic untversal: universal predication as defined 
hy Aristotle in the fourth chapter o1 the first book of the 
Posterior Aualytics, where it is defined as the negative of 
the particular :. .‘I call that universally predicated (dz onzué) 
which is not in something, in something not, nor now is, 


now is not’, 

Posteriority (pgstiri titi). [prob. a. AF. 
*postertorité, ad. med.L. postertorilds (13th c. in 
Bracton), f. L. posterior PosTERioR: see -1TY. Cf. 
F. postériorité (15th c. in Littré).] 

1, The state or quality of being later or subsequent 
in time. Opposed to priori/y. 

1387-8 T. Usk est. Love ui. iv. (Skeat)1. 166 All thinges, 
that been in diuers times, and in diuers places temporel, 
witbout posteriorite or priorite, been closed ther in per- 
petuall nowe. 1587 GoLpinc De Mornay (1592) 131 By a 
certeine maner and kinde of posterioritic. 1683 Cave 
Ecclesiastic? 319g The Preposition. implies..a Posteriority 
in point of tine. 1726 AyLirre Parergox 110 ‘Lhis Priority 
or Posteriority of Iirth comes no less in enquiry to the 
Ordinary. 1885 Satmon /utrod. NV. T. xi. 242 To establish 
tbe posteriority of two of our Canonical Gospels, 

tb. Law. See quot. 1607. Oés. 

15z3 Fitzners. Surv. 23b, If the tenaunt holde of two 
lordes by knight seruyce, of one by priorite and of anotber 
by posteryorite and dye, the lorde that the tenaunt holdeth 
of by priorite shall haue the warde of the body, be it heyre 
male or heyre female. 1607 CoweEtL /nulerpr., Posteriority 
is a word of comparison and relation in tenure, the correlatiue 
whereof is friorrtie. For a man holding lands or tenements 
of two lords, holdeth of his auncienter Lord by prioritie, 
and of his larer Lord by posterioritie. 

2. Inferiority . order, rank, or dignity. Now rave. 

1534 in W. H. Turner Sedect. Rec. O.cford (1880) 123 That 
the..Chaunt and Schollers might be befor them.., and so 
to spite the said May and Comininaltie from their prioritie 
to postericritie, 1644 MaxweLt Prerog. Chr. Kings xv. 
146 How can a Society be imagined without order? and 
how order without priority and posteriority? 1678 Cup- 
wortu /nteH, Syst. \. iv. § 36. 598 There must of necessity 
be..a priority and posteriority..of dignity as well as Order 
amongst them. 1704 Norris /deal World u. xiii. 573, 
I mean that order of priority or posteriority, according to 
which this application is to be made. 

+3. The back, the back parts of the body. 
Obs. rare, 

€1§32 Dewes /utrocd. Fr. u. CC iij, Moyses by the graunt 
of god dyd inerite to se his posterioritie [F. werita de ueoir 
sa posteriorilé: ef. Exod. xxxiii. 23 mea posteriora}, the 
whiche is to vnderstande his workes. 

Posteriorly (pgstivriaili), adv. [f. Posterior 
+ -LY 4%,] 

1. In a posterior position: behind; to the rear. 

1597 A. M. tr. Gucllemneau's Fr. Chirurg. » ivb, The two 
doe demonstrate all externall partes, as well anteriorlye as 
posteriorlye. 1758 J. S. Le Dran's Obscrv. Surg. (17710) 
141 Below the Armpit, a little posteriorly. 1843 Hun- 
pureys Srit. Moths g These stripes are blue anteriorly, and 
white posteriorly. 1875 Hovcnton Sketches Brit. Jus. 14 
Aun oesophagus terminating posteriorly in a widened cavity. 
, +2. Ata later timc, subsequently. Ods. 

1799. Kirwan Geol. Ess. 163 Rifts posteriorly choaked up. 
1849 in 13. Gregory Side Lights Confl. Meth. 457 Vhat 
pledge was given.. posteriorly. 

+Posterio‘rums, sb. f/. Obs. [L. posteriorum, 
gen. pl. of foslerror later, hinder, with Eng. pl. -s.] 

1. The Posterior Analytics of Aristotle. 

1593 G. Harvey Prerce's Super. Wks. (Grosart) II. 114 As 
very a crab-fish at an Ergo, as euer crawled-ouer Carters 
Logique, or the Posteriorums of Iohannes de Lapide. 1628 
T. Spencer Logick 29 Aristotle makes them these foure, 
as wee may finde, in the 11. chapter of the second booke of 
his Posteriorums. 

2. The posteriors: see Postertor B. 2. (/udicrous.) 

1607 R. Carew] tr. Astrenne's World of Wonders 262 
Shewing her posteriorums which way soeuer she went. 
1653 UrquHart Rade/ais 1. xliv, My Lord Posterior you 
shall have it upon your posteriorums. 

+ Poste'rious, a. Os. rare—'.  [itreg. f. L. 


: | poster-us coming after, or posterior, -2ts comp. : see 
+b, The hinder part or back side (of anything). | -ous.] Subsequent, posterior. 


POSTERN. 


1672 Wem. Fraser of Brae in Sel. Biog. (Wodrow Soc.) II. 
303 Election by the people is posterious to this call of God. 


Posterity (peste’riti). ME. fosterite, a. F. 


| postérité (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. posterités 


the condition of coming after, after time, posterity, 
f. poster-us coming after: see -Iry.]} 

1. The descendants collectively of any person ; 
all who have proceeded from a common ancestor. 


Also Z/. (obs.: quot. 1676); also fg. (quot. 1847). 

1387 Trevisa Higdex (Rolls) VII. 115 Pe monk asked of 
pe posterite of Edward and of be successours of reignynge. 
¢1450 Mirour Saluacioun 743 Crist moght noght be borne 
of hire posteritee. 1535 CovERDALE ¥ov v.25 Thy posterite 
shalbe as the grasse vpon the earth. 1553 EDEN 7 reat. 
Newe Ind. (Arb.) 24 They ioyne in mariage for ye encrease 
of posteritie. 1676 ALLEN Address Nonconf. 188 The hazard 
we run of exposing our posterities to lose the substance by 
our contending for circumstance. a@1727 Newton Chrono/. 
Amended i. (1728) 118 ‘The Kingdom of Argos became 
divided among the posterity of Temenus, 1847 Emerson 
Repr. Men, Plato ez No wife, no children had he, and the 
thinkers of all civilized nations are his posterity. 

2. ta. A later generation (with plural). Obs. 


b. All succeeding generations (collectively). 

1535 CovERDALE Ps. Ixxi{i}. 17 His name shal remayne 
vnder the sonne amonge the posterites, which shal be 
blessed thorow him. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comin. 201 
Hys memoryal shal endure to the last posterylie. 1581 
Pete Guazzo’s Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) A vijb, Why should 
not we doe as much for the posteritie, as we haue receiued 
of the antiquilie? 1594 1. B. Le Prinaud. Fr. Acad. 1. 
29 It was necessary that some should write thereof for their 
good, as also for the benefit of posteritie. 1606 G. Wjoop- 
cockE) Hust. Justine vil. 39 Their old household Goddes, 
to which many posterities had giuen their deuotion. 1609 
Tourneur Funeral Poem 4 And that shall never dye But 
with it live to all Posteritie. 1650 S. Crarke Aeccd. /fist. 1. 
u6s4! 28 Yet his learning is admired by all Posterities. 
1758 Jounson /it/er No. 3 P5 Tbe ocean and the sun will 
last our time, and we may leave posterity to shift for thein- 
selves. 1800 CoLquHoun Comm. Thames ix. 284 They will 
deserve the ‘Lhanks of the Nation, and the Gratitude of 
Posterity. 1899 Daly ews 2 May 6/6 * Posterity has done 
nothing for us. Why should we do anything for posterity?’ 
Such is the simple creed of neo-Conservative finance. 

+3. = Posreniority 1. Ods. rare. 

1531 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W.) 199b, In god is no acci- 
dental] thynge nor priorite or posterite, ne ony order of tyme. 

Postern (pdu'stain), sd. (a.) Also 4 postorne, 
5-6 postrene, -rem, -ron, -rum, -rome. 
(ME. a. OF. posterize (Rom. de Rose 1160-76; 
mod.F. foferize), altered from OF. Zosverle :—late L. 


| posterula a back way (Ammianus @ 400), a small 


back door or gate (S. Cassian a@450), in med.L. 
posterla, posterna (Du Cange), dim. of foster-zs 
that is behind.] 

1. A back door; a private door ; any door or gate 
distinct from the main entrance; a side way. 

c12z90 S. Aug. Leg. 1. 196/98 Pe Duyk..a scapede a-wey 
bi one posterue stille liche. 13.. A’. Adis. 4593 (Bodl. MS.) 
Darrie perwhiles stale away By a Posterne [v. r. postorne} 
a pryue way. ¢1440 Geuerydes 2559 Ther was A postrene 
yssuyng owt of the Citee. 1513 BrapsHaw S¢. Herdurge u. 
1350 Closed at euery ende witb a sure postron. 1535 STEWART 
Cron, Scot. 11. 524 At ane postrum, guhairof rycht few tuke 
cuir, The kingis cors rycht quyetlie tha buir. 1593 SHaks. 
Rich. (1,y.v. 17 \t is as hard to coine, as for a Camell To 
tbred the posterne of a Needles eye. 1600 FairFax Zasso 
i. xxix, Aud in that window made a postren wide. a 1654 
Seven Sadle-7. (Arb.) 35 The other Doors were but 
Posterns. 1828 Etmes MJetrop. Jinprov. 21 The gate..is 
in 3 divisions, a carriage way and 2 posterns for foot- 
passengers divided by stone pieis. 1874 GREEN Short 
Lfist, it. § 7. 98 She escaped in white robes by a postern. 

b. Forizf. (See quots.) 

1704 J. Harris Ler. Techn. 1, Postern, in Fortification, 
is a faise Door usually made in the Angle of the Flank, and 
of the Curtain, or near the Orillon for private Sallies. 1879 
Cassell’s Techn, Educ. 1V. 138/2 When such a tunnel serves 
as the means of access to the ditch and outworks, it is called 


a Soe 

. fig. &. A way of escape or of refuge. b. An 
entrance other than the usual and honourable one : 
cf, Back-boor 2. @. An obscure passage. 

1579 Tomson Caluiu's Serum. Tim. 661/1 Nowe hee began 
with Iesus Christe, to the ende that he might be a posterne 
for vs all. a@ 1618 RaLeicu Prerog. Parl. (1628) 29 For this 
Maxime hath no posterne, Potestas humana radicatur 
voluntatibus homiunne. 1642 Futter Holy & Prof. St... 
xxv. 229 Others..not going through the porch of humane 
Arts, but entring into Divinity at the postern, have made 
good Preachers. 1672 Sir T. Browne Let. Fricidl § 40 So 
closely shut up..as not to find some escape by a postern of 
resipiscency. 1742 Younc Wé. 7%. 1. 224 Thro’ the dark 
Postern of Time long elaps’d, Led softly, by the Stillness of 
the Night. 1832 Sik W. Hamitton Discuss. (1852) 427 
Does dispensation afford a postern of escape? 

+3. The latter or hinder part. Ods. rare. 

1611 B. Jonson in Coryat Crudilies Title-p., Then in the 
Posterne of then: looke, and thou shalt find the Posthuine 
Poems of the Authors Father. 1616 — Devil an Ass y. vi, 
Cast care at thy posternes; and firke i’ tby fetters. 

B. attrib. or as adj. Placed at the back; private, 
side, inferior, esp. in Poster door ot gale; also fix. 

1350 Will. Palerne 2166 But passeden out priueli at pe 
posterne gate. c1400 Game/yu 590 At a posterne gate 
Gamelyn out went. 1551 Rosinson tr. Jlore’s Utopia u. 
(1895) 130 A posternne doore on the backsyde into the 
gardyne. a1600 Hooker &ech Pol. vi. v. §9 By this 
postern-gate cometh in the whole mart of papal indulgences. 
1683 Cave L£eclestastici 92 Vhe Bowels, and all the In- 
testina..issued out of the Postern passage. 1720 SrrvPe 
Stow's Surv. (1754) 1. 1. iv. 15/2 Just South, going down 


POSTERO-. 


divers stone Steps, is the excellent Postern Spring, with an 
iron Bowl and Chain fastened to catch the Water. 1813 
Scott Rokeéy v. xxix, Wilfrid half led, and half he bore, 
Matilda to the postern door. 1873 Hate /z A's Name ix. 
78 Whom he had met so unexpectedly by the postern gate 
ofthe abbey. 1886 Wittis & CrarK Cambridge 111. 283 
A large gateway-arch flanked by a postern-arch, 

b. fg. =‘ Back-100r’ attrz6. 

1647 J. BiRkENHEAD) Assembly. Alan (1662) 6 Yet these 
inferiou: postern Teachers have intoxicated England. 1648 
Herrick Hesfer., To Weare, A Postern-bribe tooke, or a 
Forked Fee. e ee 

Postero- (pp'stéro), combining form of Lat. 
poster-us hind, hinder, prefixed to adjectives, 
chiefly forming anatomical terms, in the sense (@) 
‘hinder and —’, as in fostero-external, -infertor, 
-interior, -tnternal, -median, -superior ; (6) on the 
back part of that which is —, as postero-dorsal, 
on the posterior part of that which is dorsal; 
postero-lateral, placed at the posterior end of a 
lateral margin or part ; postero-temporal, behind 
the post-temporal; postero-terminal, ending that 
which is terminal; postero-ventral, placed back- 
wardly on the ventral aspect of something. 

1847 Youatt The Horse xvii. 357 It is situated on the 
postero-external side of the haunch and thigh. 1849 Dana 
Geol. (1850) 687 Valves nearly flat, with a slight bending 
over the postero-dorsal inargin. 1852 — Crest. 1. 29 The 
posterior portion of the Carapax consists of a postero-lateral 
region, and a posterior region. 1854 OWEN In Orr's Circ. 
Se. 1. Org. Wat. 197 The base of each neurapophysis has 
an antero-internal.., and a postero-internal surface. 1881 
Mivart Cat 74 The postero-inferior margin of the malar is 
strongly concave. 1899 A l/butt’s Syst. Med. V11. 10 The 
postero-median columns, or columns of Goll. /éid 84 The 
postero-parietal or superior parietal lobule fof the brain]. 

+ Postery. Obs. rare. [irreg. f. L. foster-zs, 
pl. foster?: see PosTERIOR.] = POSTERITY. 

a 1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VI/1 248 Perpetuall frendship 
betwene the postery both. a@1560 Becon Fewel of Foy 
Wks. II. 22*b, They and their postery were not onely 
depriued of those pleasures and commodities,.. but also 
vtterly damned for their disobedience. 1565 A/S. Cott.Calig. 
&. x. lf. 290 Continuance of their families and posteries to 
enjoy that which otherwise should come to them. 

Post-eternity, Postethmoid, etc.: see Post-. 
Post-exilian (pdustjegzi'liin, -eks-), a. [f. 
Post- B. 1 + L. ext/um Exi.E sé.+-an.] Of or 
pertaining to the period of Jewish history subse- 
quent to the Babylonian exile. Also Poste 
exi'lic a. 

1871 F. Botton tr. Deditzsch’s Comm. Ps. cxviti, I11. 223 
It is without doubt a post-exilicsong. 1877 MARTINEAU tr. 
Goldziher's Mythot, Hebr. ix. 308 The postexilian interpre- 
tations occurring in that of the Babylonian Isaiah. 1880 
T. C. Murray Origin & Growth Psalius ii. 46 The writings 
of the post-exilic period. 1887 E. Jounson Antigua later 
163 The ideas..date from post-exilian tinies. 

Post-exi'st, v. rave. [f. Post- A.1 4+ Exist z.] 
zxtr. To exist after; to live subsequently, 

1678 CupwortH Jztell. Syst. 37 Anaxagoras could not 
but acknowledge, that all Souls and Lives did Pra and 
Post-exist by themselves, as well as those Corporeal Forms 
and Qualities, in his Similar Atoms. 

So Post-exi'stence [after PRE-EXISTENCE], exist- 
ence after; subsequent existence. Post-exi'stency, 
post-existent condition. Post-exi'stent a., exist- 
ing afterwards or subsequently. 

1678 Cupwortu Jutell. Syst. 35 That Conceit of Anaxa- 
goras, of Pre and Post-existent Atoms, endued with all 
those several Forms and Qualities of Bodies. /4zd¢. 38 These 
two things were alwaies included together in that one 
opinion of the Soul's Immortality, namely its Preexistence 
as well as its Post-existence. 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 
I]. 422 Not denying a pre-existency to Christ’s human Body 
(in the Arian sense..it being suppos’d to be as much a 
Creature as the least post-existency of a Worm). 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) 1. 465 The spirits,..who know 
nothing of their pre-existence, and scarce anything of their 
post-existence, 1865 Grote Pinto JIN. 27 The post-existence, 
as well as the pre-existence of the Soul is affirmed in the 
concluding books. 

Postey, variant of Poust1E Ods., powcr. 

Postface: see Post- A. 1 b. 

+t Postfact. Os. [ad. L. fostfactum done 
afterwards.} That which is done after; a subse- 
quent act. Phr. upon the post-fact, rendering late 
L. ex post facto (in Digest), after the fact or event, 
subsequently, afterwards. 

1631 Hevuin S?. George gt lust as upon the post-fact, the 
Normans fram’d that doughty tale of St. Romanus and 
the Dragon. 1641 Proc. of some Divines 1 Some have 
published, that there is a proper Sacrifice in the Lords 
Supper, to exhibit Christs death in the Postfact, as there was 
a sacrifice to prefigure in the old Law, in the Antefact. 1657 
SANDERSON Serm. Pref. ii. 4 [To] win over his affections 
to any tolerable liking thereof upon the Post-fact. 1687 
Towrrson Baftisu: 296 Being likely enough to be thereby 
dispos'd so far to acknowledge that authority and goodness, 
as to own them upon the postfact by confession. 

Postfactor, -febrile, -femoral: see Post- 
IN, F118), Eb Ty 2s 

|| Post factum. 
the event. 

1753 llanway Trav. (1762) 1. 1. vii. 28 Reasonings post 
factum, argue rather our experience than our wisdom, 

+ Postiterment. sonce-wd. {[f. Post- A, after 
prefermeni,| \.emoval to an inferior office; the 
opposite of preferment. 


[L., = after the fact.] After 


1170 
a1661 Futcrer Worthies, Durham (1662) 1. 294/2 Alex. 
Nevil.. Arch-Hishop of York .. was translated .. to St. 


Andrews...‘Lhis his translation was a Post-l'erment, seeing 
the Arch. Bishoprick of St. Andrews was subjected in that 
age unto York. : 
Po'st-fine. Zaw. Obs. exc. //ist, [f. Posr- B. 
1c+ine 56.1] A duty formerly paid to the 
Crown for the royal licence (/ceztia concordandi) 


to levy a fine: = Krne’s si/ver (6). 

Called the post-fine as distinguished from the pre-fine 
which was due on the writ. i : 

1607 CoweLt /uterpr., Post fine, is 2 duty belonging to 
the king for a fine formerly acknowledged before him in 
his court which is paid by the cognizee, after the fine is 
fully passed, and all things touching the same wholly ac- 
complished. 1620 Vaworth Househ. Bhs. (Surtees) 145 For 
the chargeis of a post-fyne..in Candelmase tearm for 4 tone 
of wyne. 19758 Act 32 Geo. L/, c. 14 §1 The Officer.. 
whose Duty it is to set and indorse the Pre-fine payable.., 
shall..at the same Time, set the usual Post Fine. 1887 48¢4 
Rep. Dep. Kpr. Records 642 Receipts given on behalf of 
the Farmers of Post Fines for the several amounts of Post 
Fines received from the Sheriffs of the several counties. _ 

Postfix (pou'st,fiks), sd. [f. Post- A. 1b + Fix 
v., after Prerix sd.) A word, syllable, or letter 
affixed or added to the end of a word; a suffix. 

1805 G. Dyer Restor. Anc. Modes bestowing Names 43 
Diminutive postfixes were added to the names of streams, 
&c.—Sruth is Gaelic for stream; Sruthan is little stream, 
1877 Sayce in / rans, Philol, Soc, 128 ‘he Accadian postfix. 
1881 A. H. Keane in ature XXIII. 220/2 The structure 
of the language is entirely different, being highly aggluti- 
nating, and employing both pre- and post-fixes. 

Ilence Postfi'xal (-fi-xial) a., of the nature of a 


postfix, or characterized by posthxes. 

1887 Saycein Frut. Anthrop. Inst. Nov. 170 The postfixal 
languages of Central Asia. 1893 T. pe C. Arxins Ke/t or 
Gael i. 7 The expressions prefixial, postfixial, and poly- 
synthetic are distributed among the groups, 

Postfix (péust,firks),v. [f. Post- A.1a+ Fixv.] 
trans. Yo affix after, or at the end; to append as 
a postfix (to a word, etc.). J1ence Postfi-xed 
ppl. a.; Postfixing vb/. sb. 

1819 G. S. Faser Dispensations (1823) 1. 358 See Bishop 
Sherlock’s Dissert. i. postfixed to his Discourses on Prophecy. 
1835 Fraser's Mag. X1. 619 How impossible it is that he 
should prefix a 57, and postfix at the same time the Lar. 
to his name. 1874 Sayce Compar. Philol. vii. 282 The 
Aryan plural is formed by a postfixed s. 1897 G. B. Gray 
in Expositor Sept. 184 In post-exilic names the post-fixing 
occurs many times more frequently than the prefixing. 

|| Posttranum, -frenum (péustlrindm). L722. 
[mod.L., f. Post- B. 2+ FReNuM.] (See quots.) 

1826 Kirpy & Sp. Extomzol. 111. xxxiil. 380 Post/renum 
(the Post/rzxui2). In Coleoptera the part of the Aleta- 
thorax in which the Postscutedlum lies...In general it inay 
be defined, the part that intervenes between the Postscu- 
tellumand the Abdomen. Ibid. xxxv. 570 In the Orthoptera 
Order, .. the postscutellun: and post/rznum are mere 
counterparts of the dorsolum, scutellum, and frenum. 

Post-free, a. [f. Posr 54.4 + FREE a.32: cf. 
Ger. post-fret.| Free from charge for postage, 
either as being officially carried free of charge, or 
as being prepaid. 

1882 in Ocitvie (Annandale). 1886 in Casse/’s Dict. 

Postfrontal (pest frp-ntal), a. (sb.) Axat. 
and Zoo/. [f. Post- B. 2 + L. frons, front- fore- 
head + -AL.] a. Situated behind the forehead, or 
at the back of the frontal bone. b. Situated in 


the hinder part of the frontal lobe of the brain. 

1852 Dana Crust. 1. 383 ‘The post-frontal sutures. 18654 
Owen Skel. & Teeth in Orr's Circ. Sc. 1. Org. Nat. 189 
The post-frontal..region of the skull. 1899 Aédbztt's Syst. 
Aled. V1. 273 The frontal lobe..must divided into a 
prefrontal and a post-frontal area, 

B. sb. (ellipt. for postfrontal process or bone). 
The externa! angular process of the frontal bone, 
which is situated at the back part of the brim of 
the orbit of the eye; in some animals (not above 
birds) found as a distinct bone. 

1854 Owen Shel. §& Teeth in Orr's Circ. Sc. 1. Org. Nat. 
194 Lhe post-frontal..is a moderately long trihedral bone, 
articulated by its expanded cranial end to the frontal and 
parietal. /éid. 206 These characters are retained in the 
post-frontals as well as in the mastoids of the crocodiles. 


1872 Mivart £/es2. Anat. 101 A bone exists in the skull of 


osseous Fishes which has often been called the ‘ post-frontal ’. 
|| Postfurca (pé-st{o-3ka). Lxfom. [mod.L., 
f. Post- A. 2+ ferrca fork.) The hindmost of the 
three apodemes, or processes for attachment of 
muscles, in the thoracic somites of insects. 

1826 Kirsy & Spe, Extomol, 1. xxxiii. 383 Postfurca 
(the Postfurca). A process of the Exdosternuim, terminat- 
ing in three subhorizontal acute branches, resembling the 
letter y,..to which the muscles that move the hind-legs, &c. 
are affixed. 1877 Huxtey Anat. /nv, Anim. vii. 404 Forked 
or double apodemes, the antefurca, medifurca, and post- 
furca, project from the sternal wall of each somite of the 
thorax into the cavity. 


tlence Postfu'real a., pertaining to or of the 
nature of a postfurca. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Postgenital: sce Post- B. 2. 

+ Post-ge'niture. Oés. rare. [f. Post- A. 1b 
+ GENITURE,] The fact of being born after 
another in the same family. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus i, A person of high 


spirit and honour,..naturally a King though fatally pre- 
vented by the harmlesse chance of post-geniture. 


Post-glacial (-glé-fial), 2. Geol. [f. Post- B. 


POSTHITIS. 


1b+GuaciaL.] Existing or occurring subsequent 


to the glacial period or ice age. 

1855 PHittirs Man. Geol. 31 Tertiary or Cainozoic Series 
of Strata... Formations: Postglacial...Glacial...Preglucial. 
1863 QO. Rev. CXIV. 408 The remarkable conformity of 
the preglacial and postglacial fauna. 1873 J. Genae Gz. 
Ice Age Pref. 7 The geological history of glacial and post. 
glacial Scotland. 1877 Dawson Orig. World xiv. 295 Man 
comes in at the close of this cold period, in what is called 
the Post-glacial age. 

Postglenoia, -glenoidal : see Posr- B. 2. 

Post-graduate, «a. (s4.) orig. U.S. [f 
Post- Bb. 1 b+Grapbuate.] Pertaining or relating 
to a course of study carried on after graduation, 

1858 VV. York Tribune 12 Nov. 5/5 Forming a portion of 
the Post-Graduate Course of Columbia College, 1886 
Lowe xt H’ks. (1890) VI. 168 Special and advanced courses 
should be pushed on into the post-graduate period. 1901 
Daily Chron.15 Oct. 4/3 Anew building in connection with 
the Post-Graduate College, of the West London Hospital. 

B. sb. A student who takes a_ post-graduate 
course, or continues his studies after graduation. 


1890 in Cent. Dict. _ 

Posthabit (péustjhe'bit),v. rare. [f. L. fost- 
habere to place alter, t post (cf. Post- A.1a) +L. 
habére, habite to hold, have.] ¢razs. To place 
after, make or hold as secondary fo; to esteem of 


less importance. 

1646 J. Hatt /Jore Vac. 128 So deare ought truth to be 
to us that we ought to post-habite our lives to the smallest 
principle of it. 1856 F. E. Pacer Ow/let Owdst. 37, Where 
his comfort can be increased, even tn the merest triffe, she 
will never posthabit it to her own, 

Post-hackney : see Post 56.2 12. 

Post-haste (pdst heist), s6., adv., and adj. 
{app. from the old direction on letters ‘ Haste, 
post, haste’, where the words are Post 54.4 
courier, and imper. of HaSTE v.; but afterwards 
taken as an attrib. comb. of Post 56.2 and Haste sé. 

1538 Cromwe-t in Life & Lett. (1902) 11. 139 From Saint 
James 4'° Maij 30 R. R. Lorde Privie seal—In hast, hast, 
post hast. 1558 Q. Mary in R. R. Sharpe Lond, & Kingd. 
(1894) 1. 480 Hast, hast post, hast, for lief, for ltef, for lief, 
for lief.} 

A. sb. Haste or speed like that of one travel- 
ling ‘post’; great expedition in travelling. arch. 

1545 Ascuam Zoxoph. (Arb.) 115 Yf he make Poste haste, 
bothe he that oweth the horse, and he.. that afterwarde 
shal bye the horse, may chaunce to curse hym. a1548 
Hatt Chrou., Edw. IV 218 b, The Duke of Somerset, with 
Jhon erle of Oxenford, wer in all poste hast, flying towarde 
Scotlande. 1555 Psitrot in Foxe A. & AL. (1583) 1837/1 
Farewel dear brother. written in posthast because of strait 
keeping. 1568 Grarton Chron. 11. 724 Rode he all that 
poste haste, onely to blinde you? 1586 J. Hooker //7st. 
fret, in Llolinshed 11. 19/1 With all the hast and post hast 
he could, he turneth a faire paire of heeles and runneth 
awaie. 1681 Fave. Afeth, Grace ix. 199 Messengers are 
sent one after another in post-haste to the Physician. 1709 
Hearne Collect. 13 Mar. (O. H.S.) I]. 176 You did not use 
to write in Post-Hast. 1837 Commodore & Daughter 1. 39 
It was mainly through tle interest of his uncle that he was 
made post with such post-haste, 

B. adv. With the speed of a post; with all 
possible haste or expedition, 

1593 Suaks. Xich. //, 1. iv. 55 Old John of Gaunt. .hath 
sent post haste To entreat your Maiesty to visit him. 1706 
E. Warp H’ooden World Diss. (1708) 2 Such as want to 
ride Post-haste from one World to the other. 1709 STEELE 
Yatler No. 2” 2 Her Coach is order’d, and Pust-haste she 
flies. 1839 James Louzs X/V, 1. 8 This she sent posi-haste 
to the Duke of Lorraine. 1897 ‘Saran TytLer’ Lady 
Fean's Son 258 The lad who travelled post-haste to bring the 
news. 

+ C. adj. Done with all possible speed; expedi- 
tious, speedy. Obs. rare—'. 

1604 SHaks. O¢4. 1. ii. 37 The Duke. .requires your haste, 
Post-haste appearance, Euen on the instant. 

Hence + Post-ha'stev. Olds. a. franzs, To cause 
to hasten, to hurry. b. zz¢v. To hasten with all 


speed. 

1607 in Hist. Wakefield Gram. Sch. (1892) 68 He shall 
neither post hast them in gramer, nor dull them with 
exercises of writinge latine. 1628 FertHam Aesodves u. 
xxxii, 102 The short-lyu’d Flowre, and Portion Of poore, 
sad life, post-hasteth to be gone. 

Post-hemiplegic, etc.: see Posr- B. 1. 

Posthetomy (pespe'tomi). Swrg. [irreg. f. 
Gr, 1606 prepuce + -Tojua cutting.) Circumcision. 
So Posthe'tomist. 

1853 Duncuison Aled. Lex., Posthetomist, one who per- 
forms the operation of circumcision. /érd., Posthetomy, 
circumcision. 1895 in Syd. Soc, Lex. 

Posthioplasty (pe'spioplzsti). Surg. Also 
postho-. [f. Gr. 76c67 (see prec.) and dim. mea@:0-v 
+-PLAsTyY.] Plastic surgery of the prepuce. So 
Posthiopla‘stic, postho-, a. 

3842 Dunctison Aled. Lex., Posthioplastic, an epithet 
applied to the operation for restoring the prepuce. 1874 
Van Buren Dés. Genit. Org. 9 Absence of the prepuce.., 
the operation for its restoral, posthioplasty. 1890 Bittincs 
Med. Dict., Posthioplastic. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lezx., Postho- 
plastic.. Posthioplasty, Posthoplasty. 

Posthippocampal: see Post- A, 2. 

Posthitis (ppspai'tis). Path. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
néa@n prepuce: see -IT1S.] (See quots. ) 

1842 DunGuison Med. Lex., Posthitis, inflammation of the 
prepuce. 1861 Bumsteap Ve, Dis. (1879) 97 If the disease 
be confined..to the membrane covering the glans, it should, 


i 


POSTHOLDER. 


strictly speaking, be called balanitis; if to tbe internal 
surface of the prepuce, posthitis. 
Postho-: see PosTHio-. 


Postholder (péust,;hoeldas), fad. Du. fost- 
houder, { post Post sb.3 + honder HotpeRr!.) In 
Dutch colonial administration: A civil official in 


charge of a trading settlement or post. 

1812 Anne PiumetRee Lichteustein's Trav. S. Afr. 1. 
177 The house of the postholder at Mosselbay . . lies directly 
at the upper end. 1852 H. W. Pierson Amer. Mission. 
Ment. 270 They lodged in the house of the post-holder, 
a Dutch officer. 1896 Dispute with Venezuela in Daily 
Mews 23 July 5/5 Vhe Dutch .. had instituted a regular 
system of trading both with the Indian tribes and with their 
Spanish neighbours up the Orinoco; and their Postholders 
had special functions in controlling such trade. 

Po'st-hole. [f. Post sé.1+ Hore s6.] A hole 
made in the ground to receive the foot of a post. 
Also affrid. in the name of implements serving to 
make such holes, as fost-hole azger, borer, digger. 

1703 T. N. City & C. Purchaser 134 The Fence must be 
cross a Field..where it is easie digging the Post-holes. 
1888 A. T. Pierson Evangelistic Work xxiii. 236 [They] 
dug post-holes with their own hands. 1891 C. Roberts 
Adrift Amer. 87 The job at which I was put first was 
digging post holes, and..I found it rather a tough job. 

Post-horn (péest;hgin),  [f. Post 56.2 + Horn 
sb.) A horn formerly used by a postman or the 
guard of a mail-coach, to announce arrival; now 

often used on pleasure coaches. 

1675 Hexnam Dutch Dict., Post.horen, Post-horn. 1677 
Lond. Gaz No. 1229/4 Thomas Moris a young man.. 
with a gray Coat, and a leather pair of Breeches, and 
a Post-horn in his Girdle,..Rid away with a Chesnut 
Coloured Gelding. 1782 Cowrer Table Talk 33 The wretch 
.. Who, for the sake of filling with one blast The post-horns 
of all Europe, lays her waste. 1840 Hoop Uf the Raine 
285 In the mean-time, the post-horn kept blowing. 1881 
W. H. Stone in Grove Dict. Mus. IL. 21 Posthorn, a 
small straight brass or copper instrument, varying in length 
from two to four feet, of a bore usually resembling the 
conical bugle more than the trumpet, played by means of 
a small and shallow-cupped mouthpiece. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as post-horn band, post- 
horn pond-snail, /%anorbis corneus, also called 
vam's-horn, from the form of its shell. 

1864 Sata in Darly Tel. 16 July, A post-horn band.. 
performing in some unlicensed place. 1g0x H’estin. Gaz. 
16 Dec. 3/1 A good purple dye may also be got from the 
posthorn pond snail. 

Post-horse (pést\hgis). A horse kept at 
a post-house or iun for the use of post-riders, or 
for hire for the conveyance of travellers. 

1527 Garpiner in Docock Rec. Ref 1. 76 Now unless 
post-horse serve us we cannot tell how todo. 1533 Tuke 
Let. to Cromwellin St. Papers Hen VIET, 1. 405 Writinges, 
sent for provision of post horses. 1575 in W. II Turner 
Select. Rec. Oxford \1880) 369 Neither the horses of ye 
Chancellor or Schoilers.., nor of their servaunts,. .should 
be taken for post horses. 1617 Morvson fff. 1. 61 In 
England.., Post-horses are esta lished at every ten iniles or 
thereabouts, which they ride a false gallop after some ten 
niles an hower. @1627 Haywarn “Law, I'/ (1630) 100 
That he intended to fly to Iernsey and Wales and laid 
posthorses, and men, and a boat to that purpose. 1814 
Scott Way. |xtii, From Edinburgh to Perth he took post- 
horses. 1835 Marryat Ol/a Podr. iv, With post-horses and 
postilions we posted post haste to Brussels. 

Post-house (pée'st,haus). Ods. exc. dia/. [f. 
Post 56.2 + [louse 56.1] 

1. A post office. Oés. or dial. 

1635 Proclamation in Rymer Fadera (1732) XIX. 649/2 
Which Letters to be left at the Post-house or some other 
Ifouse, as the said Thomas Witherings shall think convenient. 
1670 Manvutt Corr. Wks. (Grosart) II. 324, 1 wrote to you 
two letters, and payd for them from the posthouse here. 
1761 Mars. F. Sueripan Sidney Bidulph IL. 77 When I go 
into the country a general direction to the post house may 
suffice. 1855 Kopinson ItAithy Gloss., Posthouse, the post- 
office. 

+ 2. An inn or other house where horses are kept 
for the use of travellers; a posting house. Ods. 

1645 Evetyn Diary 28 Jan., We repos'd this night at 
Piperno, in the Post-house without the towne. 1712 Lond. 
Gaz. No, 5027/5 He alighted at the Post-house to change 
Horses. 1819 Byron Yvan. citi, They are a sort of post- 
house, where the Fates Change horses. 1833 L. Ritcme 
Wand, by Loire 16 The main road running past the town.., 
and the post-house being at a little distance beyond, 

+Posthumary a. Ods. = PostHumMous. So 
+ Po'sthumate a. 

1652 Urqunart Jewel Wks. (1834) 255 He left hehind 
hima posthumary book. 1684 T. Gonparp //ato's Demon 
47 Charyllus, Posthumate Son to Polybita. 

+ Po‘sthume, a. and sé. Obs. [a. F. posthume 
adj. (1560 in Godef.), ad. L. post(h)zmus last, 
latest, posthumous: see PostHuMOUS.] 

A. adj, a. = PosTHumous a. Also fg. 

1591 SytvesteR Du Bartas 1. v. 953 Two births, two 
deaths, here Nature hath assign'd her, Leaving a Posthume 
(dead-live) seed behind her. 1659 H. L’Estrance A Uiance 
Div. Off. 157 This posthume Apostle. .came late into Christs 
Livery. @ 1661 Futter MWorthies, Cumbld. (1662) 221/1 
Posthume Children born after the deatb of their Fatber. 

b, = Postnumovus b. 

1611 B. Jonson in Coryat Crudities Title-p., Inthe Posterne 
.. thou shalt find the Posthume Poems of the Authors Fatber. 
1659 (¢7¢/e) Posthume Poems of Richard Lovelace. 

c. = PosTHuMOUS c. 

1597-8 Be. Hart Sat. w. Charge 23 Oh if my soule 
could see their Post-hume spight. 1690 Boyte Chr. Virtuoso 
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1. 21 Tbe posthume State of Man is so dim and uncertain, 

that we find even the greatest Men, among the Heathen, 

speak. .doubtfully {ofit]. 1691 Heyrick JZisc. Poenis 35 ‘To 

claim The wbole World's Curses and a Post-hume Fame. 
d. Subsequent, residual. rare. 

1662 J. Cuanpter Van Helmont’s Oriat. 187 That the 
venal bloud..may be made wholly capable to be breatbed 
thorow the pores, without a Post-hume or Future remem- 
brance of adreg. /bid. 292 ‘Vhat post-hume and translated 
gouty character or impression, doth stick fast by a here- 
ditary right. 

B. sé. a. A posthumous child. Also fg. 

1598 SvivestER Du Bartas 11. Sonn. i. 14 Our dear Parent 
..Who..to thy guard his Posthumes did bequeath. 1638 
W. Scrater Ser. Experinientall To Rdr., ‘bey sbew 
themselves in publike but as Postbumes, raised as it were 
out of almost eleven yeares of obscurity. 1692 in Afac/ar- 
lane's Genealog. Collect. (1900) 11. 142 Sir Thomas Maule.. 
Son to Sir Thomas the Posthume. 

b. A posthumous work: cf. PostHunvs B, b. 

1631 R. Skene in A. Craige’s Rem. 3 This subsequent 
Poésie, ihe Posthumes of a worthie Penne. 1676 Beat in 
Phil. Trans. X1. 585 Sir Ken. Digby's Post-hume bath 
great varietie of Metheglins. 

+ Possthumed, /4/. a. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ED!,] Rendered posthumous, remaining after death. 

a 1661 Futcer Worthies (1662) 1. 74 A Stranger..would 
hardly rally my scattered and posthumed Notes. 

Posthumeral: see Post- B. 2. ’ 

+ Posthu:mial, a. Obs. rare—'. = PostHuMOUS. 

1605 SytvesterR Du Bartas, Corona Ded., All the Post- 
humiall race of that rare Spirit.. Though born, alas ! after 
their Father's death, 

+ Posthu-mian, a. Oés. rare—°. (See quot.) 

1656 Biouxt Glossogr., Posthuntian, following or to come, 
that shall be. 

Posthumous (pp'stiz#mas), a. (s6.) Also 8 
postumous. [f. L. postzus last, late-born, 
posthumous, superl. f. fost after; in late L. written 
posthumns through erroneous attribution to Azemzs 
the earth, or (as explained by Servius) Aamdare to 
bury: see -ous.] Used generally of anything which 
appears after the death of its originator. 

a. Of achild: Bom after the death of its father. 

1619 Drumm. or Hawtn. Conv. B. Jonson Wks. (1711) 
224 He [Ben Jonson]..was posthumous, being born a 
month after his father’s death. 1677 W. Husparp Varra- 
tive 2 North-America this posthumous birth of time. 1709 
Ster.e & Appisox Tatler No. 110 6 Some Posthumous 
Children, that bore no Reseimblance to their elder Brethren. 
1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 574 The statute of King 
Witham, which puts posthumous children on the same foot- 
ing with children born in the lifetime of their ancestor. 

b. Of a book or writing: Published after thie 
death of the author. 

1668 Hate Rolle's Abdridgment Pref. ajb, It is a Post- 
humous work, which never underwent the last Hand or 
Pensil of the judicious Author. 1796 Burne Regie. Peace 
iti, Wks, VII. 300 What plea..can be alledged, after the 
treaty was dead and gone, in favour of this posthumous 
declaration? 1837-9 Hatcam /fist, Lit. (1847) 11. 207 The 
posthumous volumes appeared in considerable intervals. 

e. Of an action, reputation, etc.: Occurring, 
arising, or continuing after death. 

1608 Be. J, Kine Serv. 5 Vov. 37 A posthumous, peni- 
tent confession tafier the conspirators were most of them 
dead, and alinost rotten) of one of the complices themselues, 
1642 Fucier /loly & Prof. St. ut. v. 164 For he that was 
buried with the bones of Elisha, by a Posthumous miracle 
of that Prophet, recovered his life by lodging with such a 
grave-fellow. 1736 Butter Anal, 1. 1. Wks. 1874 1. 30 Our 
posthumous life..may not be entirely beginning anew, but 
going on. 1808 Soutney Lett., to C. W. Williams Wynn 
II. 50 It was well we should be contented with posthumous 
fame, but impossible to be so with posthumous bread and 
cheese. 1882 Farrar £arly Chr, 1. 77 He had begged that 
his body might be burned without posthumous insults, 

+B. sé. A posthumous child. Oés. rare. 

21648 Lp. Hersert Life (1886) 23 My hrother Thomas 
was a posthumous. . born some weeks after his father's death. 
1718 S. Sewa.t Diary 19 Mar. (1882) III. 177 Marry Sam. 
Badcock, a posthumous, and Martha Healy. 


Po'sthumously, adv. [f. prec.+-L¥2.] In 
a posthumous manner, condition, or state; after 


death ; after the death of the father or author. 

1783 Atterdury's Corr. 1. 23 
bishop Kennet] was posthumously published, from his MS. 
Collections, in 1728. 1867 J.B. Davis Thesaurus Crani- 
orumt 15 The two latter [ancient Scottish skulls] are post. 
humously distorted. 1884 Chr. Comm.12 June 833/2 He 
seems to be even more mischievous posthumously than 
while corporeally present. 

| Posthumus (pe'stizm5s), a. and sé. [L. 
post\ humus Postuumovs. ] 

tA. adj. = Postuumous a. Obs. 

1591 Lp. Burcucey in Fortescue Papers (Camden) Pref. 7 
Though he be posthumus by his fathers death, being borne 
after, 1660 R. Coxr Just. Vind. Pref. 5 No man that 
ever was born in the World, which was not a Posthumus 
King, but was born in subjection, not onely to his Parents, 
or as a Servant in a Family. 

B. sé. +a. (pl. -i.) A posthumous child. Ods. 

1638 Sir T. Herpert Trav. (ed. 2) 273 He was a post- 
humus, and the crowne set upon his mothers belly. @ 1677 
Hate Prim, Orig. Alan... iv. 109 1t is as evident that the 
Grandfather and Father and Son did as really make up a 
multitude,.. though the Father and Son were both /’ost- 
Atani, as if they all had or did all now exist together. 

b. neut. ~/. posthuma. Posthumous writings. 

1655 Owen Vind. Evang. Wks. 1853 X11. 8 The passages 
intimated are in his posthuma. 1669 Sturmy Martner's 
Afag. 1. ii. 35, 1 shall quote some more remarkable Places in 


note, The ‘Register’ [of 


POSTIL. 


Posthuma Foster?. 1905 G. Sameson Acats's Poems Pref., 
Most reprints give the order of Keats’s own three volumes 
with Lord Houghton’s posthuma appended. 

Post-hypnotic: see Pust- B. 1. 

+ Postic, 2. Obs. [ad. L. fosticus hinder, 
posterior, f. fost behind; cf. azticns Antic, AN- 
T1QUr.] Hinder, posterior, ‘back’. 

a 1638 Mepe I*és. (1672) 237 The lowest and most postick 
members of all. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd. Fp. ut. xvii. 
(1686) 116 Tbe postick and backward position of the feminine 
parts in quadrupedes. 1664 Butter //ud.u.* cou A Saxon 
Duke did grow so fat, That Mice..Eat Grots and Laby- 
rinths to dwell in His postick parts witbout bis feeling. 

So + Po'stical a. Ods. 

1657 ‘Tomttnson Renou's Disp. 471* Two doors; one an 
outward door, the other postical or inward. : 

| Postiche (postzf), a. and sd. [F., adj., ad. 
It. posticcio counterfeit, feigned :—L. type *fos(z)- 
ticius, {. pos(¢ tus placed, put.] 

A. adj. a. Counterfeit, artificial. b. Applied 
to an ornament superadded to a finished work of 
sculpture or architecture, esp. when inappropriate. 

1854 THACKERAY WVewcomes 1, xxxi. 306 Sometimes the 
Duchess appeared with tbese postiches roses, sometimes 
ofa mortal paleness. 

B. sé. a. An imitation substituted for the real 
thing. b. Counterfeiting, feigning, | retence. 

1876 ‘Ouipa’ Ht inter City ii, Fastidiousness at any rate, 
is very good postiche for modesty. 1885 Mrs. Lynn Linton 
in “2/e xvili. (1901) 251, {I1] despised with loathing the 
.. humbug and postiche of the whole matter. 

Posticous (pestei‘kes), a. Bot. [f. L. postic-zs 
hinder (see Postic) + -ous.] Posterior, hinder : 
applied variously to parts of a floweror inflorescence. 

1866 7 reas. Bot. 922 fosticous, turned away from the axis 
of a flower, as some anthers whose dehiscence takes place 
next the petals; also, stationed on that side of a flower 
which is next the axis. 1870 Hooker Stxd. Flora 271 Stigma 
obtuse, ..posticous lobe very small. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. 
vi. §6 (ed. 6) 253 An anther is Extrorse,i e. turned outward, 
or Postivous, when it faces toward the perianth. 

| Posticum (ppstei:kim). Arch. [L. posticum 
back door, rear of a building (Vitr.), prop. neut. 
of fosticus adj.: see Postic.] 

a. A back door or gate. b. A portico or 
apartment at the back of an ancient Greek or 
Roman temple, behind the ce//a, and corresponding 
to the fronaos in front: in Greek called opistho- 
domos, ©. ‘ Lccl, A reredos’ (Cent. Dict.). 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Posticum is the Postern- 
Gate, or Back-door of any Fabrick. 1776 R. CHANDLER Trav, 
Greece xiv. 72 In the sculpture of the posticum.. Theseus 
is distinguished in the same manner. 1820 T.S. Hucnes 
Trav. Sicily \. x. 286 The columns. .belonged either to the 
posticuin or pronaos of the temple. 

Postie, variant of PoustiE Ods., power. 

+ Po:stify, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Post sd.1, 
after crucify ] trans. To fix or nail to a post. 

1624 Gee Foot out of Snare 29 The naile with whicb it 
was crucified or rather postified. This my new-coyned 
word fits their new-found Fable. 

Postil ;pe'stil), 54. Now only 7/7s¢. Forms: 
5 (9) postille, (6 posthill), 6-7 postell, 6-7 
(9) postill, 7 postel, postle, 5- postil. [ME.a. 
¥. postidle (1357 in Godef.), = It., Pg. postr//a, 
Sp. postcla, ad. med.L. fostii/a a gloss on the 
gospel. Of unceitain origin: Du Cange suggests, 
from the words ‘post ila (verba textus)’ ‘after 
those (words of the text)’, with which the postil 
may have leen introduced. Another suggestion is 
that the word is a dim, of posta in sense ‘ page’: 
evidence is wanting. See also AposTit sé.] 

1. A marginal note or comment upon a text of 
Scripture, or upon any passage or writing. 

c1420 I yclif's Bible 1V. 686b, Prol. 1 Cor. (MS. Em. Coll. 2), 
A postille here.—Poul wroot this pistil to Corinthis, that ben 
of Acaie fete.]. 1587 in 37d Rep. Flist ALS. Cont. (1872) 
283/2 Pointes of the memoriall..with postils to the same. 
1615 Sik R. Cotton in Buccleuch ASS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 
I. 163 The Duke's letter .. answered by way of postle.. 
3 proposition[s]. a@1734 Nortu Lives (1826) I. 399 These 
his lordship had.. titled...‘ Impudent Assertions', to which 
I will annex a postil for explanation. 1891 A. M. Eartr 
Sabbath in Puritan N. Eng. xii. 166 Tender little memorial 
postils are frequently written on the margins of the pages. 

2. A series of such comments, a commentary or 
exposition ; sfec. an expository discourse or homily 
upon the Gospel or Ipistle for the day, read or 
intended to be read in the church service. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 2445/1 Mayster Alysaundre .. 
reherseth in hys postillys upon this worde mercy and trouthe 
haue mette togydre. 1563-87 Foxe A. § Ad. (1596) 248/1 
The said Langton also made postils vpon the whole Bible. 
@1661 Futter Worthies, Northaupt. (1662' 1. 290 He 
wrote Postills on the Proverbs, and other Sermons. 1710 
tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist, 16th C. 1.111.434 He wrote also.. 
some Postils or Homilies on the Gospels. 

b_ A book of such homilies. 

1566 Becon (tit/e) A new Postil Conteinyng most Godly 
and learned sermons vpon all the Sonday Gospelles. 1605 
Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 141 [tem a postell, a Comunion booke, 
a salter. 1888 Bibliotheca Sacra Jan. 136 The old prayer- 
books and the old Lutheran postils were still frequently used. 

3. attrib. and Comb. 

a 1635 SissEes Bowels Of. iii. Wks. 1859 11. 40 Too much 
curiosity is loathsome and postill-like and calleth the mind 
too much from the kernel tothe shell. a1679 1. Goopwin 


POSTIL. 


in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. x1. 7 Rejected, as being too 
like a postil gloss, 1721 Strypr Zccd. Afem, III. xin. 120 
April 30 [1554] began the postil mass at St. Paul's, at five 
a clock in the morning every day. . A 

+ Postil, v. Oés. [a. obs. F. fosti/Qer (15th c. 
in Godef.), ad. med.L. Zost?/are (1243 Trivet in Du 
Cange), f. fosti//a Postit sb. See also APosTit 2. ] 

lL. ¢vans. To make or write comments on, or 


marginal notes in; to comment upon, annotate. 

1460 Carcrave Chron. (Rolls) 154 Hewe a cardinal of the 
order of Prechoures, that postiled al the Bible. 1609 Biste 
(Douay) Ered. xx. Comm., Melancthon postilling the first 
Precept, sayth: Papistes invocate Sainctes, and worship 
Images. 1622 Bacon /fex. V/{ 211 In some places Postilled 
in the Margent with the Kings hand. 1872 J. E. B. Mayor 
in ¥rxl. Philol. 290 Schoolmasters and undergraduates, 
who..are accustomed to ‘ postil’ their lexicons. 

2. zntr. To write comments. 

a1s529 SKELTON Col. Clonte 755 To postell upon a kyry. 
1617 Hares Gold. Rem. 1. (1673) 19 That vein of postilling 
and allegorising on Scripture, which for a long time had 
prevailed in the Church, | : 

Postilion, postillion (posti‘lyon). Also 
6-7 postillon, 7 postilian. fa. F. fosti/lon 
(1538 in Godef.), ad. lt. Aostigdione ‘a postilion, 
a postes guide, a forertimner’ (Florio), f. It. posta 
Post 56.4 + -igdione, compound suffix (ef. verael- 
ion); so Sp. postition, Pg. postithao. | 

+1. (See quots.) Oés. 

rggr Percivaty Sf. Dict., Postillox, a postillon, a gnide 
for a post, dux praccursoris, 1611 Cotcr., Postilion, a 
Postillon, Guide, Postes boy. 1658 Puitiirs, Postil/on, 
(French) a Post’s guide, or fore-runner. 

+b. fig. A forerunner. Obs. 

21586 SipNev Arcadia i. (1891) 318 But when he strake, 
..bisarme seemed still a postillion of death. 1647 FansHawe 
tr. Pastor Fidoi.i.11 Seest thou yon Star of such excelling 
hew, ‘he Suns Postillion ? 

+2. One who rtdes a post-horse, a post-boy ; 
a swift messenger. Ods. 

1616 Buttoxar Eng. E.vpos., Postilion, a speedy poste or 
messenger. 1678 Loud. Gaz. No, 1281/4 It is now four 
days since any Vessel, Post or Postillion came from Ghent 
to Bruges. 1708 /bid. No. 4464/6 The Postillion of Ghent 
is just now arrived, with Letters to Mr. de Caris, 

fg. ¢1645 HoweEtt Lett. (1650) I. To Rdr., Those wing’d 
Postillions that can fly, From the Antartic to the Artic sky. 
fbid. 1. viii. 14 Those swift Postillions my thoughts find you 
out daily. 1685 (rracian’s Courtiers Orac. 160 These are 
the Postillions of life, who to the swift motion of time, add 
the rapidity of their own minds. 

3. One who rides the near horsc of the leadcrs 
(or formerly sometimes, each of the riders of the 
near hiorses) when four or more are used in a car- 
riage or post-chaise ; esp. one who rides the near 
horse when one pair only is used and therc is no 


driver on the box. 

1623-33 Frercuer & Surrtey Wight. Waker u. iii, Thou 
shalt have horses six, and a posulion. 1632 MassinGER 
City Madam i. ii, Drawn by six Flanders mares, my 
coachman, grooms, Postillion, and footmen, 1771 N. 
Nicnotts Cory. w, Gray (1843) 118 The Yarmouth coach, 
when it has gone at all, has gone with eight horses and four 
postilions, 1811 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Desf. VIII. 286 
The account of the rations issned to the post horses and 
mules, and postillions. 188: Besant & Rice Chapl. of 
Fleet 11.173 They called aloud to the postilions to stop 
the horses. 

Jig. 1656 CowLey Pindar. Odes, Aluse i, Let the Postilion 
Nature mount, and let The Coachman Art be set. 

4. (transf. from 3.) See quot. 

1888 Gooot Amer, Fishes 8 ‘Vine use of supplementary 
floats, or ‘ postillions’,..to keep the line from sinking. 

5. = fpostilion-basque: see 6. 

6. alirib. ani Cond., as postition harness, saddle, 
whip; postilion-wise adv.; in recent use applied 
to female costume imitating that of a postilion, as 
poslilion-basgue, -belt, -tadb, etc. 

1676 W. Perwicn Despatches (Camden) 311 They. .tore 
all his cloaths off, and witb two postilion whips scurged him 
..severely. 1689 Lond. Gaz. No. 2475/4 A Postilion Saddle 
of black Leather. 1794 W. FELTON Carviages (1001) H. 153 
A postillion..harness is the same expence as either the 
postillion or wheel harness of the other sort. 1840 Dickens 
Barn. Rudge \ix, One of them..sat postillion-wise upon the 
near horse. 1890 Cert. Dict., Postilion-basgue, a woman's 
basque having its skirt cut at the hack into short square 
tahs or coat-tails, after the fashion of a postilion’s coat. 
Postition-belt, a \eather belt with a large buckle, worn by 
ladies about 1860. 1904 Daily Chron. 2 Jan. 8/4 The 
postilion tabs at the back of the bedice. /éid. 28 May 8/4 
The corslet belt, with postillion hack. 

{lence Posti‘lioned, postill-(-yand) a., provided 
with or ridden by a postilion; Posti1(1)ioness, a 
female postilion; Posti‘lionize v. ¢vazs., to pro- 
vide with a postilion, or to ride as a postilion. 


1809 in Spirit Pub. Frnls. XI. 165 Then spank away | 


drives [,., with my six greys (postilionized) against all 
England! 1858 B. Taytor North. Trav, xxxv. 378 At 
Vik..we parted with the postillioness and with our host of 
Kettho, 1879 Daily News 25 Nov. 5/6 Lord Rosehery,.. 
driving down in an open barouche drawn by four magnificent 
horses, daintily postitlioned. 

+ Postillary, 2. Obs. rare. [f. med.L. *fo- 
stillart-us (Vu Cange has fostillarium as sb.), f. 
poslilla Posrit. + -ous.) Of the nature of a ‘postil’. 

1653 !lammonn Parafhr. NV. T. Advt., Purposely abstaining 
from..all postillary observations, 

Po'stillate, v. rave. [f. ppl. stem of med.1. 
postillave: sce PosTIL v, and -aTE3,] = Post 2. 
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1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) VIII. 235 Hewe frere of the 
ordre Precheours..whiche postillate alle the bible [gz totanz 
bibliam postillavit), and compilede grete concordances on 
tbe bible. a@1864 C. Knicut (Webster), ‘Uracts .. which 
belonged to George III andin a few instances are postillated 
by his own hand, 1864 D. P. Kiooer /fomiletics iv. 95 
With the.. Reformation both the idea and the practice of 
postillating were superseded by evangelical preaching. 

+b. ‘Formerly, To preach by expounding 
Scripture, verse by verse, in order’ (Webster 1847). 

Ilence Postilla‘tion, the writing of postils. 

1847 Wesster, ostillation, exposition of Scripture in 
preaching. 1864 /bid.. Postiliation, the act of postillating, 


Postillator (pp'stileita1). Also 4 -our. [a. 
med.L. fostil/alor, agent-n: f. posti//are . see PosTIL 
v. and -oR.] = next, 

1382 Wvyciir Prod. 58 Myche sharplicre and groundliere 
than manie late postillatouris, eithir expositouris, han don. 
1613 Sretman De non Temer. Eccl, (1846) 38 Great Hugo 
Cardinalis, the first Postillator of the Bible, 1872 R. C. 
Jenkins in Archeol. Cant. VIII. 64 Vhe Postillator on the 
‘Summa’ of St. Raymond. 


+ Po'stiller. Os. Also 6 postilar, 7 
postillar, -iler, -eller. [f. PosTm v. + -ER}, 
Cf. OF. postilleur (1478 in Godef.).] One who 
makes or writes a ‘ postil’ or ‘ postils’; a com- 
mentator, annotator, expositor. 

1526 Pilger. Pref. (W. de W. 1531) 138 Yet, after our 
postilars, he came agayne at y® passyon of our sayd lord. 
1612 TI. Taytor Comm. Fitus i. 7 Not drawne out of the 
poysoned puddles of Popish Friers, or postillars, 1621 
S. Warp Life of Faith 99 Subtilties of School-men, sentences 
and conceits of Postilers. 1662 Hissert Body Div. 1. 216 
Shepherds (as the Roman postellers observe) must have three 
things, 1, scrip. 2. staffe. 3. whistle. 

“] Error for p/sloler, PISTLER. 

1891 St. J. Vyrwiutt in Colleges of Oxford 307 A gospeller 
and a postiller (Bible-clerk), eight singing clerks. 

+ Posti‘llian, a. Obs. rave—'. [f. med.L. fo- 
sti/la: see PosTIL and -1aN.] That writes postils. 

1627 Prrrot 7rthes 45 They would censure a poore 
Postillian Divine that should goe about to call into question 
the faithfulnes of Ployden. 

Postillion: see PosTILion. 

+ Porstillism. Obs. rare—'. [f. Postin +-1sM.] 
A production of the nature ofa ‘ postil’ or comment. 
So + Postillize v. = Postit zw. 

1622 SyoENHAM Serm. Sol, Occ. (1637) Il. 97 If we can 
fleyle down the transgressions of the times by some few 
stolne Postellismes. 1691 Woop Ath. O-ron. 1.9 Besides his 
postillizing the whole Doctrine of Duns Scotus, 

Postin: see PosTEEN. 

Posting (pou'stin), vd/ sd.) [f. Post v1 + 
-1nG1,] The action of Post v.1 in various senses. 

I. 1. + The dispatching of letters, etc., by a 
messenger riding ‘ post’ (obs.). b. Travelling by 
means of relays of horses. ¢. The keeping of post- 


horses, -vehicles, etc., as a business. 

e1ssg R. Hatt Life of Fisher Mf. 42b, Then wanted no 
posting of letters hetweene y* kinge and y® ambassadors. 
1611 Speco Hfrst. Gt. Brit, 1x. xxiii, (1623) 1128 Betwixt 
whom were such posting of letters, such speeding to and 
fro, 1653 R. SanpeErs /’hysiogn. 157 Vhey [persons] will be 
prompt, and fit for posting. 1790 Catn. M. GraHam Left. 
Educ 141 Posting on the continent is now so much the 
fashion, as often to oblige a man of fortune to repeat his 
tour, in order to gratify his family. 1840 Penzy Cycl. XVIII. 
459/2 Posting continues in most countries to be carried on 
by the state, which retains the monopoly of supplying post- 
horses, and..of forwarding mails and diligences. did, 
460/1 Between Vienna and Pesth there is..an independent 
posting establishment, the speculation of peasants who drive 
their own horses, and called ‘Bauern post’. /ézd. 460/2 
The great superiority of English over foreign posting [shows] 
that..open competition in this trade is preferable to a 
government monopoly and control. od. Hotel Advt., 
Posting in all its branches. 

+2. Speedy travelling: hastening, haste, hurry. 

1589 WarNER 4/6, Eng. vi. xxx. (1612) 149, I say, that 
Beautie beggeth if by posting it be got. 1599 T. M{ouret]) 
Silkwormes 12 Whereat the feareful] maide in posting flung 
.. Into a secret caue. 1632 Litucow 77rav, 1x. 500 All the 
Gold of the Kingdome, is daily Transported away with 
superfluous posting for Court. 

3. The dispatching or conveying of letters and 
other postal matter through or by the post office; 
the putting of a letter, etc., into the charge of the 


post office, or into a post-office letter-box. 

1871 M. Cotiins Atrg. & Alerch. 1. v. 176 [He] showed 
her the way to the post-office, and gave her.. information as 
to the hours of posting. 1884 Act 47 § 48 Hict.c. 76 § 19. (2) 
The due posting of a postal packet. 1900 Daily News 
13 June 6/7 Late fee posting at pillar-boxes. is to be witb- 
drawn on the 18th inst. 

II. +4. The transferring (ofresponsibility, etc.) 
to another. Also with off over. Obs. 

arsgx H. Saitn Sern, (1866) I. 236 There will be such 
a posting off of sin, that never a one will be found guilty. 
1616 SurFi. & Maru. Country Farme 13 Manifested by 
deed of Indenture, or posting ouer of the charge to another. 
1617 Hieron Wks. Il. 320 A shamelesse excusing of euill, 
with a posting it ouer vnto God. 

5. Book-keeping ‘The carrying of an entry from 
the joumal or other auxiliary book into the 
ledger; the formal entry of an item in a book of 
accounts; the bringing of account books up to date. 
_ 1682 Scartett Exchanges 38 In the posting of the same 
into his great Book, or Leidger, the Forreign Coynes must 
be duely exprest. 1745 De foe's Eng. Tradesman (1841) 
I. xxxi. 323 There is no posting the books on a death-bed. 
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1849 Freese Cor. Class-bk, 111 In order to prove the 
correctness of the Postings to the Ledger. 1850 lan for 
Ch, Hist. Soc. 9 What they chiefly want is what. .coim- 
mercial men call ‘ posting up’. 

III. 6. avtrzb. and Comé. : in sense 1, as posting 
carriage, establishinent, house, ium; in seuse 3, as 
posting box, clerk; posting-belt, a broad leather 
or other belt worn by postilions or post-boys. 

1737 Aled. Ess. & Observ, 1V.61 Our Patient..was desired 
to wear a posting Belt, with proper Compresses upon the 
Place where the Wound had been, for some time,..that upon 
any violent Motion a /ernia might be prevented. 1836 
Dickens Sk. Boz, Winglebury Duel, The Winglebury Arms 
.-is the principal Inn of Great Winglebury—the commercial 
inn, fs and excise-oflice. 1844 — Alart. Chiz. 
xx, They had a posting carriage at the porch. 1876 1. 
Harny £¢thelberta (1890) 354, I think the best posting- 
house at this end of ihe town is Tempett’s. 1893 Scott. 
Leader 12 June 2/1 Posting Establishment Complete. 1895 
Daily News 31 May 3/6 The branch and sub-offices at which 
the posting boxes are continuously open. 1899 A. H. 
Sayce Larly Israel v. 160 Carriage roads were constructed 
with posting inns at intervals along them. 

Po'sting, v/. 54.2 [f. Post v.2+-1nc1.] The 
action of Posr v.2 in various senses: spec. 

1. The mooring of a vessel toa post. Also aftr7b. 
as posting-dues. 

1868 Exeter 4& Plymouth Gaz. 13 Mar., Paying a sinall 
sum to the owner for * posting '—that was for tying up the 
vessels to apost. /érd., He paid posting dues twenty-six 
years ago to Mr. Chapple, but not since. Harbour dues 
were paid to Mr. Chanter, Lord of the Manor of Northam. 

2. The action of fixing a placard, notice, etc. on 
a post, etc., or of making anything public by this 
means ; public advertisement by posters. 

1656 Eart Mono. tr. Boccalin’s Aduts. fr. Parnass. 1. 
xl. (1674) 54 The very night after the posting up of this 
defiance. 1701-3 (title of WS.) A Book of Postings and Sale 
of the Forfeited and other Estates and Interests in Ireland. 
1850 Ht. Martineau //ist. Peace LL. 1v, ix. 412 The people 
would not permit the posting of notices of arrears. 1862 
Boston Franscr. 22 Aug. 1/2 Is there no way of protection 
against the posting of bills about onr city? 

b. attrib. and Comb., as fposting-business ; 
posting-bill, a placard: = POsSTER® 2. 

1802 Naval Chron. VIII. 436 Posting bills have been putt 
up.., offering a bounty, 1884 West. Morn. News 30 Aug. 
1/5 Particulars will appear in posting bills, 188 /’a// 
Mall G. 23 Jan. 3/1 It is now ten years ago since the 
picture posting business was first reduced noc only to an 
art but almost to a science. 

Posting, vé/. sb.3 and 4: see Post v,3 and 4, 

Posting (pdstin), f//. a. [f Post vl + 
-InG 2.] ‘That posts; swift, speedy, rapid; hasty, 
hurrying, fleeting. 

Posting fever, sweat, the sweating sickness, sudor angli- 
canis, of which several epidemics occurred 1481-1551. 

¢ 1553 in Strype Ece/. We. (1721) III. vii. 72 The posting 
sweat, that posted from town to town thorow England, and 
was named ‘stop-gallant’. 1575 R. B. Appius & birginia 
D j, With posting speede, to Court I do repaire, 1611 Bipt.e 
Transl. Pref. 10 Neither did we run ouer tbe worke with 
that posting haste that the Septuagint did. 1642 GAUoEN 
Three Serit. 26 A few posting and perfunctory prayers. 
1718 Prior Solomon n. 827 This only object of my real care, 
..In some few posting fatal hours is hurled From wealth. 
1891 Creicuton //ist. Epidentics I. 276 Like dengue, in- 
fluenza, and others of the ‘ posting’ fevers of former time. 

Hence Po'stingly adv., hastily, hurriedly. 

1636 Ear oF Cork in Lismore Papers (1888) Ser. u. III. 
259, I could neuer see that [paper]..neither can I remember 
the contents of it, it was so postingly read ouer vnto me. 

Postique (ppst#k), a. [app. by-form of Pos- 
TICHE.] = PosTIcHE A. b. 

1727-41 Cuampers Cycé. s.v., In architecture, &c., an 
ornament of sculpture is said to be fostigue, when it is 
superadded after the work itself is done. The word is formed 
from the Italian, fosticcio, added. A table of marble, or 
other matter, is also said to be fostigue, when it is incrustated 
in a decoration of architecture, &c. 

Postischial: see Post- B. 2. 

Postjacent (péstdzésént), a. [f. L. post 
(Post- B, 2)4+L. jacéut-em lying: cf. adjacent.] 
Lying behind; posterior. 

1878 Bett Gegenbaur’s Coup. Anat. 455 A defensive 
arrangen.ent, whicb extends over tbe postjacent branchial 
clefts. 

Postjudice. nonce-wd. [f. Post- A. 1b, after 
prejudice.| (See quot.) So Po'stjudiced a. 

1886 Ruskin Preterita I. vi. 174 Hence what people call 
my prejudiced views of things,—which are, in fact, the exact 
contrary, namely, post-judiced. 1905 G. K. CHESTEKTON 
R. Browning v. 115 Prejudice is not so much the great 
intellectual sin as a thing which, we may call, to coin a 
word, ‘ postjudice’, not the bias before the fair trial, but 
the bias that remains after. 

+ Post-knight. 04s. [f. Post s.1+ Kyicur 
sb.| = K\IGHT OF THE POST, a notorions perjurer. 

1594 Merry Knack to know Knave Dj, Why, Lhaue bene 
a post knight in Westminster this xii. year. 1630 J. TavLor 
(Water P.) Praise /Tempseed Wks. 1. 73/2 The sixt a post- 
knight, that for fiue groats gaine Would sweare, and for 
foure groats forsweare ‘t againe. 

Postlapsarian, etc.: see Post- B. 1, A. 1b. 

+ Po‘stle. Oés. Forms: 1 postol, 3 (Orm.) 
posstell, 3-6 postel, postle, 4 postyll, Sc. -ule, 
4-5 -il. -ill(e, -ele, 6 -elle. [OE. Aosto/, aphetic 
form of afostol, APOSTLE.} = APOSTLE. 

€975 Rushw. Gosp. Luke xxiv. 10 Da odre cwedun das 
to dam postolum. c1z00 OrMINn 5186 Cristess posstell, 
Sannt Johan, 13.. Czrsor .M. 20928 (Edin.) Sipin he com 


a 


POSTLESS. 


to postlis state (Gore. postil]. 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxvii. 
(Afachor} 1552 Ihesus his postulis xij ymang. 1377 Lanct. 
P. Pl, B. xvi. 159 Suffreth my postles in pays & in pees 
gange. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon x. 272 By saynt 
peter the postle. 1533 Moxe Afol. 149b, Y° postle may'e 
make some bysshoppes amonge the new brethern. 

Postle, variant of Post L, Ods. 

Postiless (postles), 2. zonce-wd. [f. Post 55,2 
+ -LE3S.] Without a postal s -rvice. 

1885 Mars. INNES in Athenzuim 12 Dec. 764 A return to 
our. doctorless, bookless, milkless, postless, and altogether 
comfortless jungle. 

Post-like: see Post sb 1 and 2. 

Postliminary (pdst,li-minari), @. [f. L. fost 
after + fimen, dimin- threshold + -any1; but in 
sense { associated with PosTLIMINIUM, 

The etymological derivatives of L. postlimintum are 
postliminiar, -tary, -iate, tation, -ious; and those of L. 
post + limen (opposed to preliminary, etc), postliminary, 
-liminate, -liminatiou, -diminons. \sut in some cases erro- 
neous use confuses the two series, and exchanges the senses.] 

1. ervon. Pertaining to or involving the right of 


postliminium ; postluminiary. 

1702 Wooprorre Diniel’s 70 Weeks Ep. Aijb, I trust, 
"twill not be long e’re the Jews themselves shall return to 
their Postliminary Right. 1807 Wraxcnam Serm. /ransé. 
Script. 21 Admitted to the postliminary perception of her 
inalienable rights. 1850 Woorsry /utrod. Internat. Law 
§ 145. 333 The rights and obligation of a state restored in 
this postliminary way. 

2. Subsequent: opposed to preliminary. 

1826 Scott HWoodst. xvi. mute, Yhe rere-supper was a 
postliminary banquet,..which made its appearance at ten 
oreleven. 1827 — ¥rn/, 23 May I. 396, I found I had inis- 
laid a number of the said postliminary affair. 

+ Postliminate, v. [f. as prec. + -aTe3.] 
trans. Yo place behind, or in a subsequent place. 

16,6 [see PostTLiMINIATE v. 2, quot. 1659]. 

+ Postlimina'tion. Vés. = PosTLimiNniaTion, 

1655 H. L’Estraxce Chas. / 45 An order that nothing 
should be transacted in their If use, untill the Earl of 
Arundel were restored: npon which instantly ensued the 
Earts postlimination and readmittance. 

+ Postliminiags. Vés. rare—°. 
“AGE, J = PuStTLiIMiny. 

1661 Biount Glossogr. (ed. 2), Pustliminiage.., a return 
of one who was thought to be dead, and so restored to his 
house, not by going over the threshold, but by making a 
hole in the wall. 

+ Postliminiar, 2. Oés. rare—'. [f. L. 
posti mini-um + -an'] Of, pertaining to, or in 
accord mice with the law of PosrLimixtuM. 

1681 Haciywete JWMelaupr. 70 It may be said, that..the 
Soul may be rapt from this Terrestrial Body, and carried 
to remote and distant places, from whence she may make a 
Postliminiar return. 

Postliminiary, ¢. vare—°. [f. as prec. + 
-ABY!.)) A more etymolcgical form of Post- 
LIMINARY in sense 1. 1882 in Ocitvte (Annandale). 

+ Postlimi‘niate, v. Oss. [f. as prec. + 
-ATE 43, 

1. ¢rans. To allow to return from banishment. 

1655 H. L’'Estrance Chas. / 2 The hopes that. .his Brother 
..Shuuld be postliminiated aid restored to his inheritance 
of the Palatinate. 1639 — Alliance Div. Off 25 Just cause 
to wish either those Apocryphals postliminiated again, or 
others of the Canon to succeed them. 

2. erron. for PUSTLIMINATE. 


PosTLIMINARY,) 

1659 H. L’Estrancr Alliance Div. Off. 303 It may seem 
a wonder why..this Communion Order 1s postliminiated 
[ed. 1690 postliminated] into that Burial Office. 

Hence + Postliminia‘tion, 1¢storuion to civic 
rights and »rivileges ; reinsta ement. Obs, rare—. 

1659 HI. LEstrance Alliance Div. OFF 323 Mis post. 
limniation gave him liberty to app. oach no nearer the Altar 
then the Cancellum. a 

Postliminious (pé»si;limirnias), 2. ([f. as 
prec. + -ous.] 

1. Of or pertaining to postliminium. rare. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Postiiminions, pertainng to the 
return of one, who was thought 10 be dead, or to the receiving 
that again, which had been alienated, or lost. 

2. erron. Done or contrived subs quently; subse- 
quent; = VOsTLIMINOUS 2. (Sve PosrLIMINARY.) 

1684-5 Soutn Seruz. (1697) I. 337 Uhey are forced. .to 
strike in with things as they fall out, by post-liminious after. 
applications of them to their purpose», 1804 F. P1owpEN 
(tétle: A Postliminious Prefa e to the Historical Review of 
the State of Ireland. 1805 W. Taytor in Ann, Kev. 111. 
263/1 The large work..to which this pamplilet, with Irish 
aptness, is entitled a Postlimisiois preface. 1826 Blackw. 
Mag. XX, 396 Every reel has a kiss by way of introduction 
and postliminious preface. 1850 1. Hunt Axtodiog, 11. 
xiv. 146 Mr. Holme Siminer..tuld the House of Commons 
that niy room had a view over the Surrey hills... I could not 
feel obliged to him for this postliminious piece of enjoyment. 

i Postliminium (pé.1,l.mrnzdm), [L. poss- 
Jiminium a veturn ‘behind one’s threshold’, f. post, 
Post- 8. 2 + dimen, -in- threshold.) In A’omax 
Law, The right to return home and resume one’s 
former privileges: = PosTLIMtINy. 

[x6rz J. CuamBrRLain in Crt, & Times Jas. / (1848) 1. 146 
Being .. called in question, fost.diminio (abl. =‘by post- 
lintissium '], for the powder treason.] 1638 CHiLiinew. Relig. 
Prot, t. iit. § 28.141 The Church afterwards, as it were by 
the law of /'ostdfminiuim, hath restored their Authority and 
Canonicalnesse unto them. 2669in Evelyn's Corr. (1852) 111. 
219 At my postliminium, all my hope and amhition was to 
exchange a shilling for three groats. 1809 Edin. Rev. X111. 


VoL. VII. 


[f. as next + 


(See note s.v. 
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440 The amnestied eniigrants .. enjoy .. but little of the 
benefits of Jostliminium. 1875 Poste Gaius 1. Comm. 
(ed. 2) 110 Postliminium is the recovery of rights by a 
person returned from captiviry, or the recovery of rights 
over a person or thing recovered from hostile possession. 
Postliminous (péstlitminas), a. [f. L. post 
after dimen, -¢2- threshold + -ovs.] 

tl. erron. Of or pertaining to postliminium ; 
= PosTLiminious 1. Obs. rare. (See note s. v. 


POSTLIMINARY.) 

1640 Howett Dodoua’s Gr. 213 Fearing that by a post- 
liminous way something should bee re-annexd both to 
Church and Crowne, ‘ 

2. Subsequent; of the nature of an appendix; 
= PousTLIMINARY 2: opposed to preliminary. 

1714 R. Fipoes Pract. Disc. 11. 38 This, if I may so 
speak, is only a postliminous way of sinning. 1855 Lp. 
Camppect in Life (1881) 11. 338 That he [Macaulay] should 
th-nce give a postliminous sketch of subsequent English 
history to correspond with the preliminary sketch, prior to 
the reign uf James II. ; 

Postliminy (pést)li:mini). [Anglicized form 
of PostTLimintum.] In Aom. Law, The right of any 
person who had been banished ar taken captive, to 
assume his former civic privileges on his return 
home. LIlence, in Jr/ernat. Law, The restoration 
to their former state of persons and things taken 
in war, when they come again into the power of 
the nation to which they belonged. 

1658 Puittirs, Postéiminie, the return of one, who was 
thoughtto be dead. [e¢d. 1678 ad/s, also a return from Exile 
or Captivity.] 1860 Woo1sey /utrod. Internat. Law § 143. 
331 As to limit of place modern posiliminy takes effect only 
within the territory of the captor or his ally. 1861 J. Kent 
Comm, Amer, Law (1873) 1. v. 109 Movables are not 
entitled, by strict rules of the laws of nations, to the full 
benefit of postliminy, unless [etc.]. 1875 Poste Gasus un. 
Comm, (ed. 2) 223 If he returned from captivity his will 
reacquired validity by the operation of postliminy. 

Post-line: see Post 56.) and 3. 

Postlude (poustl!zd). A/us. [f. Post- A. 1b 
+ L. didus play, on analogy of pre/ude, inter- 
lude; so mod.L. postlidium.] A concluding piece 
or movement played at the end of an oratorio or 


the like; a concluding voluntary, 

1851 Fraser's Mag. XLII1. 460 The prelude and the 
postlude, in which he bas enveloped Handel, are his own. 
1865 Encer Vat. Jus. viti. 279 ‘his is sung to the follow- 
ing tune, in which the instruments have after each verse a 
little postlude of three or four bars. 1891 Sat, Nev. 17 Oct. 
441/2 The ‘ postlude’ of the chorus. 

Po:stly, adv. nonce-wd. [f. Post sb.2+-ty 2.] 


By or in the post. 
1757 Mrs. Grirritn Lett. [fenry & Frances (1767) 1V.244, 
am almost tempted to write to you there, instead of 
suffering mine to pass you by, as they do, fost/y, at present. 

Postman! (postmen). [I. Post 56.4 + 
Man 54,1] 

1. A bearer or carrier of letters or other postal 
matter: a. oviy. A courier who rode ‘post’. b. 
Now, One who delivers letters, etc., sent through 
the post, or collects them from the letter-boxes, 
reveiving offices, etc. ; a Ictter-cairier. 

1529 Acc. Ld. lligh Treas. Scot. V. 383 David Mullray 
usher of the kitchen door, John Anderson, postman [etc.}. 
1600 Chtlid-Marriages 179 Keceiued one packquet..to be 
conveyed by the poste to Sir Ruberte Cecaill; which was, 
presentley vppon the receipt thereof, deliuered to the post- 
man to be conveyed accordingly. 1621 Quartes Lsther 
vill, By speedy Post men were the Letters sent. 1758 
in lowell tate Trials 1371, 1 received every one of these 
letters from the postman of the walk. 1783 Jounson 
23 Mar. in Suswell, 1 may as well make a present to the 
postman who brings mea letter. 1785 CrasBe ANectuspaper 
269 We .wait till the post-man brings the packet down. 
1835 Makryvat /’irate v, That's the postman’s knock. 
1839 Tnackeray Afajor Gahagan isi, As every twopenny 
postman knows. 1882 ‘Outwa’ A/aremma vii, ‘Ihe postman 
came over the plains..very irrezulaily to Santa Tarsilla, 
1g00 Hesti, Gaz.6 Feb. 10/1 In the Franco-German war,.. 
pigeons did excel}ent service, and on the Continent experi- 
ments with these postmen of the air are going on continually. 

ce. Comb., as postman-like av}. and adv. ; post- 
man-pigeon, the carrier pigeon, 

1832 Miss Mitrorb }'tl/age Ser. v. (1863) 410 More sins 
thaa | can remember, of forgetfulness, irregularity, and all 
manner of postman-like faults. 1g0x ddaascy’s Mag. 
XXV. 421/1 In his home life, the postman pigeon is most 
exemplary. He is a faithful husband and a fond father. 

2. A newsman, a news-writer. Cds. 

The Postman was the name of a newspaper ¢ 1700: cf. 
Spectator No. 1 P 5, etc. 

1700 Pepys Corr. 12 Apr., You want..some news: there: 
fore let me be your postman, and tell you that the State 
has been for some time under no small convulsion in Par- 
liament. 1709 Anvison Tatler No. 18 p 6, I mean the 
News Writers of Great Britain, whether Post-Men or Post- 
Boys, or by what other Naine or Title soever dignified or 
distinguished. 

+ Postman 2, Os. [Of doubtful composition: 
possibly a:lied to Post-KNIGHT, or KNIGHT OF THE 
post, aud poet of the posi: see Post 56.1 2.] app. 
A hiteling writer of libels or scurrilous falsehoods, 
, 1599 Sanpys Exropz Spec, (1632) 91 These men in black- 
ing the lives and actions of the Reformers, have partly 
devised inatter of..notorious untruth..; partly suhorned 
other Posten to compose their Legends, that afterwards 
they might cite them in proofe to the world as approved 


authors and histories. 
[f. Post sd.1+ | 


+ Postman 3. Oés. exc. Hist. 


POSTMASTER. 


May 56.1] A barrister in the Court of Exchequer 
who had precedence in motions except in Crown 
business, till the Exchequer was merged in the 
Qneen’s Bench Division: the name was derived 
from the post, the measure of length in excise 
cases, beside which he took his stand. Cf. TuBMAN, 

1768 Brackstone Comm. II. iii. 28 wargin, In the Court 
of Exchequer two of the most experienced barristers, called 
the postman and the tubman (from the places in which they 
sit) have also a precedence in motions. 1882 Daly News 
15 Dec. 2/1 The last of the postmen was Mr. Charles Hall, 
Q.C., Attorney-General to the Prince of Wales. 1886 Pa// 
Mall G. 9 Aug. 6/1 Sir R. Webster..was called to the bar 
(Lincoln's Inn) in 1868, held the obsolete posts of ‘tubman’ 
of the Court of Exchequer 1872-74, and ‘ postman ’ 1874-78, 
and took silk in 1878. 

Postmark, 5d. [f. Post si.2 + Mark sd.1] 
A mark officially impressed upon letters or olher 
postal packages for various purposes; formerly 
esp. one bearing the name of the office at which 
the letter was posted, with the words ‘paid’ or 
‘unpaid’, and the amount of postage; later also, 
a mark used to deface or obliterate the postage 
stamp ; now, usually a mark giving the place, date, 
and hour of dispatch, or of the arrival of the mail, 
in the former case serving also to deface the 
postage stamp, or combined with a special oblitera- 


tion-mark for that purpose. 

Marks for various other purposes (e.g. to indicate defi- 
cient prepayment) are still in occasional use; see the work 
cited in quot, 1898. 

1678 Trial of [reland, etc. 47 Mr. Oates. .the Post mark 
upon it was but Two-pence, to be paid for it. 1800 Mrs. 
Hervey Mourtray Fam, W11. 94 He received a letter from 
Henry, without either date or post-inark. 1830 Marryat 
King’s Own xiv, The post-niark is Plymouth. 1859 Laoy 
MonGan Autod:og. p. vii, [Letters] with their old horrible 
postmarks of two-and-sixpence and two-and-tenpence (which 
now would be a penny a head). 1891 Smites F. Alerray 
I. xiv. 344 Letter. dated..26th December, 2814, though the 
post-mark shows it was not delivered until the 12th of 
January, 1815. 1898 J. H. Daniecs (4#t/c) A History of 
British Postmarks. Illustrated. /d;d. 5 In 1680 Wiliam 
Dockwra started in London the first Penny: Post, and he is 
also credited with the introduction of postmarks, [but] I have 
entire letters containing undoubted marks impressed by the 
General Post fifteen years previously. /é/d. 35 The intro- 
duction of postage-stamps took place on May 6th, 1840. 
The postmark used to cancel the stamp is known as the 
Maltese Cross. This was used throughout Great Britain and 
Ireland until 1844. /d¢. 2 ‘The collecting of postmarks is 
gradually gaining ground as a pursuit. 

Postmark, v. [f. prec. sb] ¢ans. To mark 
with the post-office stamp, esp. that showing place 
and date of posting. Almost alwaysin fass. Llence 
Po‘stmarked /f/. a.; Po'stmarking vé/. sd. 

19716 Admiralty Notice in Loud. Gaz. No. 5436/3 A 
Letter without Date, but Post mark'd, the 24th of this In- 
stant May. 1813 M. Cutrer in Lift, etc. (1888) II. 317 
Your favor of February 3d (but postmarked the 18th). 1859 
Regul. P.-O. Department, Washington U.S. § 397 The 
use of the office dating or post-marking siamp as a cancel- 
ing instrument is prohibited. 1883 F. M. Crawrorp Dr. 
Clandins i. 9 The envelope. .was post-marked ‘ New York’. 

Postmaster ! (pdustmasio1), [f. Post 5b.4 + 
Master 56.1: =15thc. L. magister postarum, obs. 
F. maitre de postes, \t. maestro delle poste, Ger. 
postmetster (in 1491 Francis de Taxis, who super- 
intended the Imperial mails, called hitnself fos¢- 
maitster).] 

1. +a. orig. A master of the posts; the officer 
who had the charge or direction of the post- 
messengers, whose office gradually developed into 
that of PoSTMASTER GENERAL, q.v. +b. In the 
17th and 18th c., The post-office servant at each of 
the stations or stages of a post-road, whose primary 
duty it was to carry the mails to the next stage, 
and subsequently, to receive and deliver or send 
out the letters for his own town or district ; orig. 
called Post \sd.2 1); in 1668 depely postmaster. Cc. 
Now, The person who has official charge of a post 
office, and the superintendence cf all postal business 


there transacted. 

@. 1513 in Ellis Orig. Left. Ser. u. 1.210 Whilst I have 
no pestis at iny command,..1 do my dwte in wrytynge & 
spende monney to send my lettyrs to th’ Emperours post- 
niastir. [1516 FRANCIS DE Taxis (the Empzror’s Postmaster) 
Let. to Brian Tuke 23 Mar. (Lett. & Pap. Hen. VIII, II. 
1698), [addressed] Mazistro Domino meo Brianno Tuke, 
Magistro Postarum, Londini. 1545 Patent Hen. t H/1 in 
Rep. Secret Comm. P. O. (844) 33 Ofticinam Magistri 
Nunciorum, Cursorum, sive posiarumn. 1567 Patent 1 liz. 
ibid. 34 Officinam Magistri Nuncioruin et Cursorum, com- 
muniter vocatai Postarum. 1572 /¢¢., Thomas Randolphe 
esquier, Maister of the Postes.] 1574-5 in W. H. Turner 
Select. Rec. Oxford 1880) 376 Item, payed for charges 
bestowed uppon Mr. Gasquyner the Quenes post master, 
[1591 Proclam. in Rep. Secret Cont. on Post Office (1844) 
36 Our Master of the Postes, or the Masters of the Postes 
Generall of those couatreys.] 1625 iu Cr¢. & (Vrmes Chas. [ 
(1848) I. 24 Questor was overthrown this day sevennight in 
a suit about the postmaster’s office, wherein the Lord Stan- 
hope prevailed against him. 1708 Lend. Gaz. No. 4455/2 
Count Paar, Post-Master of the Hereditary Countries, goes 
with her .. Majesty as far as Holland. 

b,c. 1603 in Nef. Secret Comm. 1. O. (1844) 38 It is fit 
and convenient, in this time so full of busines, that the 
postemasters of every stage he aided and assisted with fresh 
and able horses. 1637 Autland A(SS. 1V. 529 Payd toa 
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messenger that came from the postmaster of Newarke, 2s. 
1653 ‘eg. Council of State in Rep. S.C. P. O. 70 That the 
Postmasters and others employed by Mr. Prideaux, being 
godly and well affected, to be continued in their employ- 
ments. 1689 ¥rnd. Ho. Com. 10 June, The humble peti- 
tion of the several postmasters of England in bchalf of 
themselves, and..families, was this day read. 1668 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 322/4 Notice is hereby given, That the Post- 
Master-General hath contracted.., with all the respective 
Deputy Post-Masters, to carry from time to time all Letters 
directed to every particular person within Ten miles from 
their Stage-Towns, paying ‘Iwo pence a time besides the 
London Post, and to bring back their Answers to the said 
Stage, Gratis. 1681 Bote Lez. to Bp. HH. Foues Wks. 
1772 1. p. clxxx, I resolved to dispatch them by land to 
Chester, to the post-master of which place I got them par- 
ticularly recommended by Mr. Dowlin, post-master of 
Dublin. 1707 CuamBertayne Pres. St. Eng, ui. (ed. 22) 442 
Upon this grand Office depends 182 Deputy-Post- Masters 
in England and Scotland, most of which keep regular 
Offices in their Stages, and Sub-Post-Masters in their 
Branches. 1771 Chrox. in Ann, Reg. 98/2 The court gave 
judgment,. .declaring, that by the several acts relating to the 
post-office, all letters must be delivered by the post-master 
of every post-town, to the persons to whom such letters are 
directed. 1849 Macautay //és¢. Eng. viii. II. 350 Vhe 
letter addressed to William Lloyd, Bishop of Norwich, was, 
in spite of all precautions, detained by a postmaster. 1893 
H. Joyce Hist. Post Office vi. 48 Vhese stages [of the post 
roads, in 17th c.] were presided over by .. postmasters, whose 
duty it was to carry the mails each over his own stage. 

fig. 1607 Dekker Kats. Conjur. (1842) 33 The Post- 
maister of Hell plainly told them that if any so seditious a 
fellow as Golde were cast into prison, their fathers would 
never give their consent to haue him ransomed. 1647 
Trapp Comm, Alalt, xxv. 11 Epimetheus’ post-imasters, 
semper victur?, in Seneca’s sense. ; 

2. The master of a posting station, who provides 
horses for posting ; one who keeps a posting estab- 
lishment; = JOBMASTER 1. 

Originally, the same person as in the earlier stage of 
sense 1b; the several postmasters who carried the matls 
being the only persons Iicensed to let horses to travellers. 

rg8x Petrie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. u. (1586) 85 The 
Postmaister came unto him, and called twice aloude .. 
and forthwith there came out of the Stable a foule greate 
Groome..who had charge giuen him to make readie three 
horses. 1598 SHaks. A/erry IV. v. v. 199 It was not Anne, 
but a Post-masters boy. 1603, 1659 [see 1]. 1810 Sporting 
Mag. XXXV. 56 The defendant is a licenced post-master 
in the city of London, and had let a chaise and pair of horses 
for the day. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 461/1 That revenue 
can be raised on posting, without the government acting as 
a postmaster, we have England for an example. 1860 
SrotriswoopeE in Vac. Tour. 86 The postmaster would give 
us no horses, as the road by which we were to proceed was 
not a post-road. 1865 GLApstone Financ. Statem. 84, 1 
believe the largest post-masters in the kingdom are in Lon- 
don, and that their principal traffic is to the railway stations, 

Postmaster? (poustmastes), The name 
given at Merton College, Oxford, from the 16thc., 
to the class of poor scholars instituted in 1380 by 
John Wyllyot ; now the equivalent in that college 
of the term ‘scholar’ in general collegiate use. 

For the first hundred years these appear in the College 
Register only as puerit (AL. Fohannis) Wylyot, ‘Wylyot's 
boys’. But their essential characteristic was the reception 
of a limited weekly ‘ portion’, ebdomadalis portionis ; hence 
we find them (from 1483) styled porcionistz or (1546) for- 
tionistz, a term Englished in the 17th c., as by Wood, as 
portionists. The age of the term fostmaster is not certain: 
it occurs in the College Records in 1593 in the established 
name of Postwasters’ Hall, the dwelling opposite to the 
college in which the Auer or Jortioniste had resided till 
€1575, when they were moved into the college. It also 
appears as the appellation of the Jortionistz in English 
letters of 1610 preserved in the Records. But these casual 
occurrences show only that it was then a long-established 
name. As to its origin nothing is known; it has been 
variously conjectured to be a corruption of fortionista, or 
a rendering of “Jost-magtster or *post-mtinister, in allusion 
to the fact that the Jort/onistz were at one time servitors to 
the Masters or Fellows, perhaps standing behind their chairs 
at dinner, etc. But Jost-minister does not occur in the 
college register, and the occurrence of Jost-magister is 
dou btful. 

(1380 Ordinatio M1. Joh. Wyllyott (Merton Archives), Sic 
admissus quoinodo commune pretium modii frumenti 12d.non 
excedit, percipiat tum 7d. pro ebdomadali portione..ebdo- 
madalem portionem prius limiiatum. 1381 Merton Coll. 
Rolls Acc. Compotus. Magister puerorum Wylyot. 1454 
/bid., Pro communibus puerorum. 1483 (Dec. 31) Alerton 
Coll. Keg., Insuper porcionistarum nuimerum decretum est 
augeri sec. magistrorum numerum. 1546 (May 11) /é/d., 
Scholaris aulz portionistarum. 1577 (Aug.1) /é/d., Nullus 
portionista admittetur qui non habeat suum magistrum 
tutorem et in ipsius cubiculo pernoctet.] 

1§93 (Mar. 31) J. Leacn (Chanc. Exeter Cathedr.) Le?. in 
Coll. Reg., By the ordinacion of my predecessor John 
Willett, founder of postm'*hall. 1610 (Aug. 1) Dr. T. JEsore 
ibid., | have bin much sorie that I have bin so long hin- 
dered from y* performance of my long entended purpose for 
y* relief of the poore postmasters of Merton Colledg. [So 
4 times in letter and 3 times in reply.) 1639 (May 6) Asp. 
Laup 6/d., ‘That no Postmaster shall hold his place after 
that he hath gotten his grace to be a Graduate in the 
University. 1647 Woop Life 26 May (O. EI. S.) I. 135 
Samuel Jones was made from being a servitour of All Soules 
College, either a postmaster or a pro-postinaster. 165g 
Futter C&A, //ist. 1. vi. § 8 Munch honoured, in that Bishop 
Jewel was a postmaster before removed hence to be a fellow 
of Corpus Christi Colledg. 19769 De foe's Uonr Gt. Brit. 
Il. 241 Merton-College...This College has a Warden, 24 
Fellows, 14 Portionists or Postmasters, and 2 Clerks. 1853 
“C. Beue’ Verdant Green 1. vii, At Merton there are four- 
teen postmasters. 


Postmaster ge‘neral. Pl. postmasters 
general. [f. Posrmasrer! +GrneraLa. Called 


| 
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in 16thec. Latin magisler postarum (see Post- 
MASTER] 1a); in 17th ©. maytster generalis nunci- 
orum el cursorum, also general posimasler.) The 
administrative head of the postal service of a country 
or state, who is in Great Britain often, and in 
U.S. always, a member of the cabinet. 

1626 in Aep. Secret Comm. P.O. (1844) 48 The matter in 
controversie betwixt the Lo:d Stanhope and Matthew de 
Questir, concerning the office of Postmaster-general. 1629 
Reg. Privy Council Scot. Ser. nu. V1, 8 (Sir William Seatoun] 
generall postmaister to his Majestie throughout this haill 
kingdome. 1636 J. Tavt.or (Water P.) Carriers Cosmogr. 
ad fin., Let them repaire to the Generall Post-Master 
Thomas Withering at his house in Sherburne Lane, neare 
Abchurch. 1638 ¢/f/e) A discourse shewing the tric 
State and Title of the Comptroller or Postmaster generall 
of England, the Lord Stanhope’s right to it. 1657 (See 
Post officer}. 1660 Act 12Chas. //, c. 35 § 2 Beit further 
enacted .. That such Post Master Generall..shall prepare 
and provide Horses and Furniture to lett to Hire unto all 
Through posts and persons rideing in post by Commission. 
1663 Comz/ssion 29 Apr.in Rep. Secret Comm. P. O.(1844) 
85 Officium Magistri nostri Generalis Nunciorum et Curso- 
rum, communiter \ ocatum The Office of Post Master Generall. 
1707 Cuampertayne Pres. St. Eng. un. (ed. 22) 441 Of the 
Office of Post-Master General. This Office. .is executed hy 
Two Post-Masters-General. 176: By7t. Mag. 11. 51 The 
lords of the Admiralty have been pleased, at the request of 
the Post-master-general, to order his Majesty's sloop. the 
Alderney and Hound, to sail to Flushing. 1846 J. Baxter 
Libr, Hract. Agric. (ed. 4) L. p. xiti, His Grace was one of 
the best Postmaster Generals who ever filled that important 
office. 1872 Act of Congress 8 June in U.S. Stat. XVII. 
309 The postmaster-general shall provide for carrying the 
mail on all post-roads established by law. 

Hence Po‘stmaster-ge‘neralship. 

3885 Manch, Exant. 13 June 6/1 Lord John Manners 
would no doubt return to the Postmaster-Generalship. 

Po‘stma:stership!, [f. Posrmasrer! + 
-SH'P.] The office of postmaster. 

a@ 1603 T. Cartwricut Confut. Rhem. N. T. (1618) 107 
Howsoeuer the Iesuites take vpon them the postmastership 
of Angels, they are not able to tell how many miles they 
goe ina minute. 1623 in Rep. Secret Comm. P. O. (1844) 
46 The office which the Lord Stanhope holdeth for Post- 
mastership within our dominions, 1804 G. Rose Diaries 
(1860) II. 134 Lord Charles Spencer should be allowed to 
remain in the other joint Postmastership. 1894 7/Z2es 
20 Sept. 4/6 [He] called at the shop of the man who had 
applied for the postinastership. 

Po'stma‘stership”. [f. Postmaster? + 
-SHIP ] The position of postmaster at Merton 
College, Oxford. 

3814 Soutuey Lett (1856) I1. 386 A good thing, called by 
the odd name of a postmastership, has been promised him 
at Merton, which will materially lighten the expense. 1885 
Oxf. Univ. Cal., Merton Coll. 118 ‘The number of post- 
masterships or scholarships is 18, but may be increased. 

Postmeatal, -median : see Post- B. 2. 


Postmedial (pé'stmidial), a. [f. Pust- B. + 
Meptit.] Occupying a position posterior to that 
which is medialin place, order, or time. 

1680 H. More Afocad. Afoc. 327 The Postmedial Visions 
being all of them..to come. 1852 Dana Crust.1 29, 4M, 
a transverse areolet, just posterior to 3 M, the Jost-medzad. 

|| Po st-mediasti‘num. Avya/. [See Post- A.] 
= Posterior MEDIASTINUM (q. v.). So Post-me- 
diastinal a. = posterior mediastinal (arteries, etc.). 

Postmeridian (péustmért-dian), @. [ad. L. 
postmeridianus (contr. pomer-) adj., in the after- 
noon, f. post after + meridianus MERIDIAN a.; cf. 
POMERIDIAN. ] 

1. Occurring after noon or midday; of or per- 
taining to the afternoon. Also fig. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 57 An over hasty digestion, which is 
the inconvenience of postmeridian sleeps. ¢ 1805 W. TayLor 
in Aun. Rev., The postmeridian degrees of civilization (to 
preserve the autbor’s metaphor) are less favourable to the 
popularity of the drama. 1898 Addbutt's Syst. Med. V. 198 
The pyrexia of tuberculosis attains its maximum..in the 
post-meridian hours of the day. 

2. Geol. Applicd by Professor Rogers to the 
ninth of the fifteen subdivisions of the Palzeozoic 
strata ot the Appalachian chain. 

1858 H. D. Rocers Geol Pennsylv. 1. 1. 749 These 
periods, applicable only to the American Palzozoic day, are 
the Primal ..Pre-Meridian, Meridian, Post-Meridian [ete.}. 
1859 Pace Handbk. Geol. Terms, Post-Meridian,..the 
‘Afternoon’ of the North American Palzozoics, and the 
equivalent, in part, of our Lower Devonians. 

7? 3. Post merid an: erron. for next. 

1795 C. Disoin in Li% '1803) III. 335 "Twas post meridian, 
half past four, By signal I from Nancy parted. 1849 James 
Woodman i, About the hour of half past eleven, post 
meridian, the moon was shining. 

| Post meridiem, p47. [L. post meridiem 
after midday.) After mdday; applied to the 
hours between noon and midnight; usually abbre- 
viated P.M. or p.m. 

1647 Litty Chr. Asfrol. iv. 34, I would erect a Figure of 
Heaven the sixt of January 1646, one hour thirty minutes 
afternoon, or P.M, that is, Post Meridiem. 

Postmeridional, a. humorous nonce-wd. ([. 
Post- B. 1 MERIDIONAL.) = PoSTMERIDIAN 1. 

1767 A. Campsece Lexiph. (1774) 8 After our post-meri- 
diona! refection. 

Post-met.a]l, -mill: see Post sé.1 9. 


Postmillenarian (péu:stmilénée"rian). 


[f. 


| 


| Posr- 8.1 b+ MILLENARIAN.] =POSTMILLENNIAL- | 


POSTNATAL. 


Ist. So Po'stmillena‘rianism = PosTMILLEN- 
NIALISM (Cent. Dict. 1890). 

1886 N. F. Raveun Progr, Th. Gt. Subj. v.63 Those who 
think that the millennium is to precede His (Christ's) 
coming, are called Postinillenarians. 

Postmillennial (péustmilenial), a. [f. Posr- 
B. 1b + MILLENNIAL.] Of or belonging to the 
period following the millennium. So Postmillen- 
nialism, the doctrine that the second Advent will 
follow the millennium ; Postmillennialist, a be- 
lhiever in postmillennialism ; Postmille‘nnian a., 
postmillennial. 

3851 G.S. Faser Afany Alansions 196 The Day of the 
real Second Advent, which my correspondent fully admits 
to be postmillennial. /é¢d. 192 ‘lhe Judicial Destruction of 
the Man of Sin. .is acknowledged, both by Premillennialists 
and by Postmillennialists, to occur immediately before thie 
commencement of the ‘Ihousand Years. /bd. 205 The two 
Antichristian Confederacies, premillennian and postmil- 
lennian. 1879 /'rincetou Rez. Mar. 425 Dr. Seiss.. has 
described postmillennialism as papistic, Dr. Brookes .. 
branded it as the ‘ post-millennial heresy ’. 

{Postminimus ‘pédustmi nimzs). Comp. Anat. 
[f. Posr- B. 2 + Miniaus 56. 2.) An additional 
digit found in some mammals, outside the little 
toe or finger. See also quot 1895. 

1889 Proc. Zool, Soc. 260 In Bathyergus maritimus [a 
species of mole-rat] the przpollex and the postminimus are 
both very well developed. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lez., Fost- 
minimus. In Anat. syn. for Pisifornt bone. In Biol., a 
supernumerary little (ulnar) finger or little (fibular) toe. 

Postmistress (p stmistrés). [f. Post sé.2 
+ Mistress, after Postmaster !,.] A woman who 
has charge of a post office. Hence Po‘stmi:stress- 
ship, the office of postmistress. 

1697 Lond. Gaz. No. 3299/4 Whoever gives notice of him 
..to the Post-Mistress of York,..shall be Rewarded to 
Content. 1816 Scott Antig. xv, ‘ Tell her’, said the faith- 
ful postmistress,..‘ to come back the morn at ten o'clock, 
and I'll let her ken; we havena had time to sort the mail 
letters yet’. 1884 Mes. H. Warp Afiss Bretherton 175 At 
last the old postinistress..ceased to repulse him. 

1867 Contemp. Rev. V. 106 Women were consequently 
excluded from post-mistress-ships in large towns. 

Post-money, -morning: see Posr sd.2 13, 12. 

|| Post mortem, post-mortem, 2dv. Zir., 
a., and sb. [L. fost mortem after death. ] 

A. adub. phrase ( post mortem). After death. 

23734 Nortn Lives (1826) I. 132 Evidence by offices 
post mortem, charters, pedigrees. 3845 Bupp Dis. Liver 
362 Unexpectedly madeknown by examination, post mortem. 
1897 Adlbutt's Syst. Aled. 1V.222 The fistulas are but rarely 
found post-mortem. . 

B. adj. (post-mortem). Taking place, formed, 
or done after death. 

3835-6 Todd's Cycl. Anat. 1. 806/2 The interval between 
spasmodic and true fost-mortem stiffness. 1837 Penny 
Cyct. VIII. 46/1 The coroner is empowered. .to direct the 
performance of a post mortem: examination. 1873 T. H. 
Green /ntrod. Pathol. (ed. 2) 325 Of a dark-red colour, and 
soft gelatinous consistence, closely resembling the post- 
mortem clot. 1888 Pal! Mall G.24 Apr. 11/1 Any man who 
held the theory of pust-mortem salvation. E 

C. sb. Short for post-mortem examination. 

(In quot. 1900 = post-mortem production.) 

1850 Scoressy Clreever's Whalem. Adv. iv. (1859) 53 To 
report a full and accurate, leisurely post-mortem of the 
subjects we have discussed. 1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. 
1X. 195 Two ended fatally; but no post-mortem was ob- 
tained. 1900 Wests. Gaz. 27 June 10/1 By this time the 
genuine Strads are pretty well known—even those post- 
mortems made up out of the déSr7s of the great man’s work- 
shop. 1903 Edin. Rev. July 191 Post-mortems show the 
cause of death. F : 

b. ativi:d. Connected with post-mortem examina- 
tions, as fost-morlem book, record, room, lable. 

1873 T. H. Green dutrod. Pathol. (ed. 2) 345 Ascertaining 
in the post-mortem room the existence of the more marked 
structural changes, 1880 MacCormac Antisept. Surg. 205 
A third..reach the post-mortem table before the disease 
has contracted adhesions to the surrounding parts. 1897 
Alloutt’s Syst. Aled. Il. 861, 60 cases.. collected from 
St. George's Hospital post-mortem hooks. 

Post-mortuary, -mundane: see Post- B.1; 
Postmultiply, -mutative: see Post- A. 1 a. 

\Postnares (-née12z),sé.p/. Rarely sig.-naris. 
{mod.L., f. Post- A. 2 + L.2arés, pl. of narzsnostiil.] 
The posterior nostrils or choanz, the openings of 
the nasal chamber into the pharynx. Hence Fost- 
na‘rial a., of or belonging to the postnares. — 

1866 Owen Axat. Vertebr. Il. 426 The disproportionate 
shortness of the rostral or ‘prenarial’ to the cranial or 
‘postnarial’ part of the skull. 1882 Witper & Gace Anat. 
Techn. 513. 

Postnasal: see Posr- B. 2. 

| Postnasus (pdustné'sz#s). Lntom. [f. Posr- 
B. 2 + L. #dsus nose.) A former name for the 
division of the clypeus now called the supraclypeus. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. ILI. xxxiii. 364 Postnasus.. 
that part of the Face immediately contiguous to the 
Antennz, that lies behind the asus, when distinctly 
marked out. /éid. xxxiv. 483 A triangular piece, below the 
antenn@ and above the nasus..: this is the Jostvasus or 
after-nose. . 

Postnatal (pdstnzital), 2. [f. Post- B. 1b 

+ Nata.] Subsequent to or occurring after birth, 

ax8s9 De Quincey Posti. Wks. (1891) I. 16 Some far 
halcyon time, post-natal or ante-natal he knew not. | 1866 
Sankey Lect. Mental Dis. vi. 127 Those whose idiocy 


Pe 
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depends on post-natal diseases, and especially rickets. 1869 
Lecky Europ. Mor. (1877) I. i 122 Ideas which cannot be 
explained by any post-natal experience. 

Hlence Postna‘talist, one who holds that the 
divinity of Christ was of postnatal communivation ; 


also attrib. 

1895 Haweis in Contemp. Rev. Oct. 599 The Postnatalists 
admit human parentage on both sides. /éid. 604 The 
Prenatali.t and Postnatalist theories, 

+ Postnate, a. (s6.) Obs. fad. med.L. fost- 
nat-us (Ju Canye) born after, f. post after + 2dlus 
born. See Puisne, Puny.] Born, produced, made, 
or occurring aftcr something else; later, of later 
date, snbseqnent /o. 

1638 Cuttuixcw. Relig. Prot... ii. § 163. 119 Practises of 
the Church, .. evidently pust-nate to the time of the Apostles. 
1672-3 Grew Anat, Koots 1. ii.§2 Every Root hath succes- 
sively two kiuds of Skins...The other, Postnate, succeeding 
in the room of the former, as the Rootageth. 1678 Cuv- 
worth /uted/. Syst. 585 Which makes... Knowledge and 
Wisdom, to be but a Second or Post Nate Thing. @ 1734 
Nortu £.xamen 1. iii. § 91 Postnate to the Narrative cf 
Dates. 1770 Sir J. Hitt Construct. Timber 66 \t is indeed 
postnate and comes after them in the order of time. ; 

B. sé. A production of a period later than its 
alleged date. rare. 

a 1641 Be. Mountacu Acts & Afon. iit. (1642) 192 These and 
many sucb passages..in Sibyls Oracles, ..our Philologers.. 
would perswade us, that they were counterfaits and Post- 
nates, forged by Christians. 

Hence t Postna‘ted a. = PostNaTE a. 

1659 H. L’Estrance Altiance Div. Of. 293 The Council 
of Laodicea,..to which Popery is post-nated above three 
hundred years, 


| Postna‘tus, pl. -i. 
after: see prec.] 

1. One born after a particular evcnt; spec. in 
Scotland, onc born after the Union of the Crowns; 
in U.S., one born after the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence Chiefly in pl. postnalz. 

1609 (title) he Speech of the Lord Chancellor of England 
touching the Post-nati. 1638 Rawcey tr. Sacon'’s Life + 
Death (1650) 14 This Length of Life, immediately after the 
Floud, was reduced to a Moitie; But in the Post-Nati: 
For Noah, who was borne before, equalled the Age¢ of his 
Ancestours. 1669 Dk. or Lavorroate in Collect. Poems 
231 It was soleinuly adjudged, in the Case of the Post- 
nati, that those, wo after the D-scent of the Crown of 
England to King James, were born in Scotland, were no 
Aliens in England. 1800 Laine //ist. Scot. (1804) TIT. 14 
The Sstaali, born since the death of [lizabeth, as their 
allegiance was indiscriminately due to Jaines, were declared 
to be freely naturalized in either kingdom. 

+2. A second son. Obs. 

1727-41 CuHamsers Cycl., Post-natus is also used by 
Bracton, Fleta, Glanville, &c. for the second son, as distin- 
guished from the eldest. 1730 6 Baitey (folio), Postnatus, 
the second son, or one horn afterwards. 1848 in WHARTON 
Law Lex. 4 

Po3t-neuritic, -Nicene: see Post- B. 1. 

Post-night. [f. Post s6.2+ Nicut.] Aniglit 
on which letters are dispatched ; a mail night. 

1657 Burton's Diary (1828) 1. 322, 1 am much troubled 
that a post-night should pass, before you come to a resolu- 
tion in this business. 1686 Loud. Gaz. No. 2121/4 There 
goes a Post every Monday Night (besides the General Post. 
Nights) from the General Post-Office in London, to Lewis 
in Sussex. 1758 in Howell State Triads 11813) XIX 1369, 
I have often received from the prisoner at the bar letters of 
a post-night to carry to the office in Lombard-street. 


+ Po'st-note. U.S. Ods. exc. //is!. [f. Post- A. 
1b+ Note.J A notc made and issued by a bank or 
banking association, payable not to bearer but to 
order, uot on demand but at a future specified datc, 
and designed as part of its circulating medium. 

Issued by the banks of some of the states of U.S. during 
the period between 1781 and 1863. 

1791 JerreRson in //arfer's Mag. (1885) Mar. 534/2 
Rec! from banka post noe for 1164 D. 1807 Oct.) Statutes 
of Connecticut (1808) 1. 98 Ve it enacted.. That the several 
incorporated banks in this state be..authorized to issue 

ost-notes. payable to order and at a time subsequent to the 
Issuing of the same. 1824 «Dec. 24) Laws of Alabama 25 
margin, Uheissue of Post- Notes authorized. 1839 C. Racuver 
Currency & Banking 112 note, Vhe banks of New York 
are prohibited from issuing post-notes. 1848 | June 5) Sar- 
bour's Repts.|\N.Y Supreme Court) 222 Post-notes issued 
by banking associativns having been decided to be abso- 
lutely illegal. 1852 Merchants’ Jag. Dec. 509 The ‘I'rea- 
sury had become a bank of deposit and of circulation for 
irredeemable paper money, and could issue one-year certifi- 
cates, answering to old United States Bank ‘ post notes’, 
without stint or limit. 1896 H. Wire Afoncy & Banking 
368 Some of the States had laws forbidding the issue of post 
notes, but they were evaded by the device of lending notes 
on |cerlain conditions}. 1396 W. G. Sumner //ist. Bank- 
ing in U.S. 79, 234, 268, 296. 

Postnuptial (pdstinypfal), a. [f. Posr- B. 
1b+Nupri1aLj Made, occurring, or existing after 
marriage; subsequent to marriage. 

1807 Vesey Weports Chanc. X11. 147 That part of the 
Property, which is protected by the post-nuptial Settlement. 
1853 JuRoan Autobiog. III. 31 On their post-nuptial ex- 
cursion to Paris. 1877 Back Green (ast. xxii, The bitter 
disillusionising experience of post-nuptial life. 1885 Farcus 
Slings ¢ Arrows 57 Vhe large post-nuptial settlement which 
I proposed making. 

Hence Postnu‘ptially adv., after marriage. 

_ 1870 Contemp. Rev. XIV. 441 The doctor .. insisted on 
its being postnuptially settled on his wife. 


Po'st-oak. [f. Post sd. + Oak.] <A species 


[med.L. postna/us born 
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of oak (Quercus obtusi/oba) found in sandy soil in 
the eastern U. S., having hard close-grained durable 
wood much used for posts, slecpers, etc.; also 
called zron-oak, rough or box white oak. 

Swamp post-ouk, another species (Q. lyrata), growing in 
river-swamps in the southern U. S., with similar wood. 

1817 J. Brapsury 7) av. Amer. 257 The timber is generally 
-.on the prairie, post oak. 1835 W. Irvine Tour Prairics 
xvii, Our march to-day lay through straggling forests of the 
kind of low scrubbed trees .. called ‘ post-oaks ’ and ‘ black- 
jacks’. 1865 A/ichauzx's N. Amer. Sylva \. 40 Quercus 
dyrata,.is called the Swamp Post Oak, Overcup Oak, and 
Water White Oak. i 

Post-obit (poustip:bit, -dubit), @. and sd. 
{Shortened from L. fost obitum after decease. ] 

A. adj. 1. Taking effect after some one’s death : 
esp. in post-obit bond (see B. 1). 

1788 H. Brackstone Keforts I. 93 This was a fost obit 
bond, a security of a questionable nature, which had often 
been disputed with success, 1808 7yses 26 Feb. 4/4 A Post 
Obit Bond for 37,000/, payable within three months after 
the death of a Gentleman, aged 67 years. 1816 SneEtcey in 
Dowden Z7@ (1887) II. 8, Iam to give a post-obit security 
for this sum. 1847 Disrari Tancred 1. ii, By post-obit 
liquidation. 

2. Done or made after death; post-mortem ; 
occurring or existing after death. ? Oés. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 357 The real nature 
of the swelling..can only be Getermined by a post-obit 
examination. /éid. II. 12, 99. 

B. sé. 1. (Short tor fost-obit bond.) A bond 
given by a borrower, securing to the lender a sum 
of money to be paid on the death of a specified 
person from whom the borrower has expectations. 

1751 H. Wacrote Lett. (1845) 11.377 They talk of fourteen 
hundred thousand pounds on post-obits. 1821 Byron Occas. 
Pieces, Martial, Post-obits rarely reach a poet. 1851 D. 
Jersoip St, Giles xxvi. 267 (He] had lent ready gold, to be 
paid back, post-obit fashion, on a father’s coffin-lid. 1899 
Daily News 25 Jan. 5’5 A post obit is a bond issued by 
an heir to property, concedin, to the holder a lien on the 
estates after the death of the present po-sessor. 

2. A thing which is to pass to some one after the 
owner's death; a legacy or heritage. sonce-use. 

1812 Soutury in Smiles Alem, J. Murray (1891) 1. xi. 237 
My inteution to leave tehind me iny own Memoirs, as a 
post-obit for my family. 

3. = Post-mortem sb. ? Obs. 1864 in WEBSTER. 

Post-obituary (-obitiz,4ri), 2. [f. Post- B. 1b 
+ Obituaky.) = Post-oniT @., Post-MORTEM a. 

1816-30 Bextnam Offic. Apt. Maximized, Extract Const. 
Cade (1830) 15 Pensions, payable to any.. relative of the 
functionary, on his decease. These may be styled post- 
obituary, or post-obit pensions. 1822-34 Good's Study Aled. 
(ed. 4) I. 720 Abundantly established by post-obituary ex- 
aminations. 1846 Grote Greece 1. ti. 1. 93 A triple gradation 
of post-obituary existence, proportioned to the character of 
each race whilst alive. 

Postocular (-pkisla1), a. sh.) Anat. and 
Zool. [1. Post- B.2 + Ocutar.] Situated behind 
the eye; post-orbital. b. e//ip¢. as sb. A postocular 
scale, as in snakes. 

1877 Hattock Sportsman's Gaz, 209 Parallel curved white 
superciliary and postocular stripes. 1890 Cent. Dict. s.v., 
(ostocular lobes, anterior projections of the lower sides of 
the prothorax Jin insects], impinging on the eyes when the 
head is retracted. 

Postcesophageal: see Post- B, 2. 

Post office, post-office (péstip:fis). [f. 
Post 56. + OFFICE.) 

1. The public department charged with the con- 
veyance of lettcrs, ctc., by post. In early use, 
sometimes meaning the office of the master of the 
posts, or postmaster (general); in other instances it 
is difficult to separate it from the local centre or 
head quarters of the department, the General Post 
Otfice in London or other capital, 

|The name appears first under the Commonwealth, the 
earlier name having been leller-office: e.g. 

1635 (July 31) in Rynier Forder a (1732) XIX. 649 A Pro- 
clamation for the settling of the Letter Office of Eugland and 
Scotland. 1641-2 Fraud. //o. Com.22 Mar., That Mr. Glynn 
do report to-morrow the inatter concerning the sequestra- 
tion of the letter-offices. 1646 Jrn/. //o. Lords 3 Dec, All 
his estate and interest in the Foreign Letter-office.} 1652 
Frul. Lo. Com. 19 Oct., Sir David Watkins, his claini to the 
foreign post-office. 1657 Acts & Ordin. Part. c. 30 (Scobell) 
512 From henceforth there be one General Office, to be 
called and known by the name of the Post-Office of England ; 
and one Officer. nominated and appointed. .underthe Name 
and Stile of Postmaster-General of England, and Comptroller 
of the Post-Office. 1666 Lond. Gaz. No. 85/4 The general 
Post-office is for the present held at the two Black Pillars in 
Bridges-street. 1731 Gay in Swift's I"hs. (1761) VIL. 130 1f 
you don’t send tome now and then, the post-office will think 
me ofnoconsequence. 1738-9 Kine in Swift's Lett. (1768) 
IV. 223 The ill-treatment I received from the post-ofhce ; 
for some time I did not receive a letter that had not been 
opened. 1804 Br. or Lincotn in G. Rose's Diaries (1860) 
I]. 94 Lord Charles Spencer will..resign the Post-Office. 
1845 Disrarii Syéil u. xv, The king granted the duke and 
his heirs for ever, a pension on the post-office. 1893 H. 
Jover. Hist, Post Office vi. 46 The headquarters of the Post 
Office were at this time {1690} in Lombard Street. Here 
the postmasters-general resided. 

2. A house or shop where postal business is 
carried on, where postage stamps are sold, letters 
are registered and posted for transmission to their 
destinations, and from some of which letters received 


from places at home and abroad are delivered. 


POSTORBITAL. 


Tbe name is now commonly applied even to small branch 
offices, sub-offices, or recciving-houses, which sell stamps 
and receive letters for transmission, but from which letters 
are not delivered, this being generally done directly froin 
the central or head office of a town or district. 

General Post Office, the central or head post office of a 
country or state, as that in St. Martin's Le Grand, london; 
also popularly applied to the head post office in a city or 
town which has branch offices subordinate to it. : 

11657 Acis & Ordin. Parl c. 30 Lhe erecting and setling 
of one general Post-office. 16€0: see GENERAL @. 2 b.} 

1675, 1708 Jsee Generat a. 2b]. 1679 Oates Narr. 
Poftsh ¢ lot 46 Some of which | Letters] were delivered to 
the Post-office in Russel-street; others to the Post-office 
General. 1709 STEELE Tatler No. 19 22, have looked 
over every Letter in the Post-Office for niy better Informa- 
tion. 1725 Woodrow Corr. (1843) HI. 196 You do not 
expect I should write a detail, since I behoved to take 
dinner, and at eight the post-office closes 1802 Mar. 
Epncewortu Moral T., Angelina ii. (1857 1.237 She actually 
discovered that there was a post-office at Cardiffe. 1825 
Amewta Opte (llusirations Lytng \.v.125 He had reached a 
general postoffice 1860 I'yNpavt Glac.1 xil go Money was 
waiting for me at the post-office in Geneva. 1867 TRoLLore 
Chron. Barset Vt. Nix. 168 She well remembered the number 
of the post-office in the Edgeware Koad. 1893 H Joyce 
Ilist. Post Office v. 41 Up to April 1680 the (seneral Post 
Office in Lombard Street was the only receptacle for letters 
inthe whole of London Aled Collog. In Oxtord the General 
Post Office is in St. Aldate’s Street 

3. alirtb. and Comb., as post-office clerk, employee, 
inspector, -keeper, servant, counter, door, window, 
etc. ; post-ottice address = postal addiess: post- 
office annuity, insurance, a system whereby 
annuities can be purchased and lives insured through 
the post office ; post-office box, a private box or 
pigeon-hole at a post office, in which all the letters 
and papers for a private person or firm are put and 
kept till called for; post-office car, U. S.,,a mail- 
van or coach on a railway; post-office depart- 
ment = Post OFFICE I; post-office order, a 
money-order for a specified snm, issued upon pay- 
ment of the sum and a small commission at one 
post office, and payable at another therein named, 
to a person whose name is officially communicated 
in a letter of advice ; post-office savings-bank, 
a bank having branches at local post offices where 
sums within fixed limits are received on govern- 
ment security, at a rate of interest (at preseut) of 23 
per cent.; post-office stamp, a stan-p officially 
imprinted on a letter by the post office; also the 
instrument used for stamping the postmark, 

1901 Tribune (Chicago) 16 Feb., Give *postoffice address 
intull. 1883 AZanch, Exam. 30 Ot. 8/4 There is. .in every 
train..a *post-office car, which contains. a letter box, in 
which letters may: be deposited anywhere en route. 1866 
J. Rees Fovt-Prints 326 Reed was an old “post-office clerk, 
who .had been in the office for twenty odd years. 1782 
Grnls. of Congress (1823) 1V_ 93 Any post-master, post-rider, 
or other person employed in the “post-office department. 
1816 Amer, St. Papers (1834) XV. 50 ‘Yo investigate the 
conduct of the General Post Office Departinent. 1837 
Dickens /ickw.ii, Mrs. ‘Tomlinson, the *post-office-keeper, 
seemed..to have been chosen the leader of the trade party. 
1850 Adut, in ‘Bat’ Cricket. Man. 103 A remitance or 
*Post-office order. 1865 Dickens Afut, #7. 1. xvii, No Post- 
office order is in the interim received from Nicodemus 
Boffin, Esquire. 1778 Miss Burney Evelina (1791) II. xxi. 
132 The “post-office people will let us know if they hear of 
him. 1891 ‘Priv’ Peany Postage Fubslee ix. 156 It was 
Not an uucommon practice of the “post-office servants to 
mark the postage on the envelope with pen and red ink. 
1893 H. Jovce Hist. Post Office vi. 44 Out of London, the 
Post Office servants remained {in 1690] much as they had 
heen ten years before, at about 239 in number, of whom all 
but twelve were postmasters. 1827 Aoner St. Papers (1834) 
XV. 304 William J. Stone, for *post office stamps, $128-49. 

TF Po'st-oficer. Obs. An officer or official 


of the post. 

1669 Lond. Gaz. No. 406/4 The Post-Officers which were 
sent from hence into France to confer with Monsieur de 
Louvoy the French Postmaster,..are this day returned, 
1738-9 Kine in Szvz/t's Lett. (1768) 1V. 223 Whether those 
post-officers really thought me..ainan of importance, 1843 
Select Comm, Postage § 2834 It was supposed that a post- 


_ officer could not pass a letter containing two coins without 


discovering it. 

Postolivary, -operative, etc.: see Post- B. 

Post-oral (-o-ril), 2. Anat. and Zool. [f. 
Post- B. 2+ORAL.] Situated behind the mouth : 
applied to (theoretical) segments of the head in 
arthropods, and to certain visceral arches in the 
embryo of vertebrates. Opp. to PkE-oRAL. 

1870 Rotteston Anim. Life 106 Besides the prae-oral or 
so-called ‘supra-oesophageal’ ganglionic mass .. there are 
twelve post-oral ganglia in the Crayfish. 1888 RoLteston 
& Jackson Anim. Life 491 [The head in Arthropoda] con- 
sists of a prae-oral or pro-cephalic region, to which are fused 
a variable number of post-oral somites. 1895 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Post-oral arches, the five subcranial plates which lie below 
(on the caxdal side of) the mouth in the embryo, going to 
form the lower jaw and throat. 


Postorbital (-1°bital), @. (s6.) Anat. and 
Zool, [f. Post- B. 2 + OrnpiTaL.} Situated behind, 
or on the hinder part of, the orbit of the eye: 
applied esp. to a process (usually) of the frontal 
bone, which forms a separate bone in some reptiles. 
(Cf. PosTFRoNTAL.) Also e//ip/. as sé. a. The 
postorbital bone or process. b. A scale behind 
the eye in snakes (= PostocuLaRk b). 
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POSTPAST. 


1835-6 Todd's Cycl. Anat. 1. 274/2 The post-orhital pro- 
cesses are most developed inthe Parrots. 1866 Owen Axat. 
Vertebr. 1. 103 The bones of the dermoskeleton are—The 
Supratemporals. . The Postorbitals. .'Vhe Superorbitals [etc. }. 
1882 W. K. Parkerin / rans. Linn. Soc. 1.1 167 Besides 
thisantorbital rudiment, there is a large postorhital cartilage. 

Post-paid, -paper: sce Post 54.413. Post- 
painter: Posr sé.1 9. Postpalatal, -pala- 
tine, -parietal, etc.: Post- B. 2. Post- 
parative: Post- A.1a. Post partum: Posr 
Lat. prep 4. Post-parturient: Posr- B. 1; etc. 

+Postpast Oés. [f. Post- A.1 b+L. pastus 
food, f. pasc-ére to teed; cf. ANTEPAST, REPAST.] 
A small portion of food taken just after a regular 


meal, (Opp. to AnTEPAST.) Also fig. 

1629 Wanswortu Pilgr. iii. 16 An apple, or peece of cheese 
for their post past. 1657 J. SERGEANT Schism Dispach't 476 
Who.. would needs maxe it the post-past to his Bill of Fare. 


|| Postpectus (passtipektds), Zool. [mod.L., 
f. Posr- A. 2b + pectes breast.] a. Zxlom, The 
underside of the metathorax.  b. ‘ The hind- 
breast, or hinder part of the breast’ (Cert. Dzct.). 
Hence Post ve‘ctoral a., pertaining to or connected 


with the postpectus. 

1826 Kinsy & Sp. Zxdouol, LIL. xxxiti. 382 Postpectus... 
The underside of the second segment of the alitrunk. /d¢d. 
XXxXxv. 543 Analogous to the scapula of the medipectus and 
parapleura of the postpectus. /did. IV. 344 Legs... Post- 
pectoral... The hind-legs, affixed to the Postpectus. 

Postpeduncle (-pidonk’l). <aAnat.  [ad. 
mod.L. postpedunculus, f. Post- A. 2b + pedunculus 
Pepuncie.] ‘The inferior peduncle of the cere- 
bellum. So Postpeduneular a@., pertaining to 


the postpeduncle. 

1857 in Dunciison Afed. Dict. 1889 Buck's Handbk. 
Med. Sc. VAAL. 128,'1 A caudal [pair] (postpeduncles) to the 
metencephal and myel. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Postpetiole, -pha *yngeal, -pituitary: see 
Post- k. 2 Postplace: see Postr- A. 1a; etc. 

Post-pliocene ‘-plaidsz1), 2. (sb.) Geol. Also 
-pleio-. [t. Post- B. 1b + Puiocene.] Epithet 
applied to the lowest division of the Post-tertiary 
or Quaternary formation, immediately overlying 
the Pliocene or Upper Tertiary; also to the whole 
of the formations later than the Pliocene (so 
Post-tertiary or Quaternary). Also applied to 
animals, ete. of this period. Also e//zpt. as sb. = 
post-pliocene division or formation. 

1841 Lye. Elen. Geol. (ed. 2) I. ix. 212, I have adopted 
the term Post. Pliocene for those strata which are sometimes 
called inodern, and which are characterized by having all 
the imbedded fossil shells identical with species now living. 
1851 D. Witson Pred, A nit. (1863) I. ii. 51 Post-pliocene 
flint implements. 1863 Q. Rev. CXIV. 410 A cold charac- 
ter of climate appears to have extended through a great 
part of the post-pliocene period. 1865 Tytor Aazly f/isé. 
Man. xi. 306 In the post-plio-ene of Brazil, remains have 
been preserved of an extinctape. 1879 WALLace Austral. 
asta v.64 Recent quaternary or Post-pliocene deposits. 

Postponable (povst;pdunab'l), a. rare—°. [f. 
PosTPoNk + -ABLE.] Capable of being postponed. 

1890 inCent. Dict, Alod. An engagement not postponahle. 

+ Postponator. Oés rare—'. [By false ana- 
logy f. Postpone + -aToR.] = PosTPoNER. 

1775 in M. Eng. Hist. & Gen. Reg. (1876) XXX. 149 
Rawlins postponator declares the resolution not proper to 
proceed from the Committee of South Carolina. 

Postpone (po-st,poun), v. Also 6 Sc. post- 
po(y)n. [ad. L. pos/ponére to put after, postpone, 
neglect, f post after + ponére to place, put down. 

In 16th c. exclusively Sc. ; rare in Eng, before 1700.) 

1. trans. ‘Yo put off to a future or later time; to 
flefer. (With simp/e 067. ; in 16th ¢., also with 27.) 

1s00-z0 Dunbar Poems ix. 90 Of vertew postponyng, and 
syn aganis nateur. 1535 Stewart Crom. Scot. (Rolls) IL. 
151 Becaus it wes so neir that tyme the nycht, Postponit all 
quhill on the morne wes lycht. /é/d. 283 This Edilfrid and 

3rudeus also, Postponit hes to hattell for till go. 1574 Reg. 
Privy Council Scot, 11. 389 The said Robert wranguslie 
postponis and differis to do the same. 1710 PaLmer /’70- 
verbs 186 Every man..wou'd have all husiness post-pon’d 
for the service he expects from a patron or fiiend. 1726 
Berketey Let. fo Prior 15 Mar., Wks. 1871 IV. 124 The 
unswer to other poinis you postponed for a few posts. 1836 
W. IrvinG Astorfa I1L. 177 ‘Khe project had to be post- 
poned. 1875 Hers Soc. Press. iii. 58, 1 propose, therefore, 
that we should postpone any remarks that we have to make. 
absol, 1503-20 Dunbar Poems xxx. 28 My hrethir oft hes 
maid the supplicationis,..To tak the ahyte, bot thow did 
postpone. 
+ b. To ‘ put (a person) off’, i.e. to keep (him) 
waiting for something promised or expected. Odés. 

{1533 Gau Richt Vay (5.7.5 ) 90 Giff vss grace to haift 
pacience qulien our wil is postponit.) 1571 Reg. Privy 
Council Scot. II. go Vhay ar..hinderit and postponit of 
payment ofthairstipendis. @1700 DrypentJ.1, You wou'd 
postpone me to another reign, ‘Till when you are content to 
be unjust. 1705 Harner Collect. 25 Nov. (O.H.S.1 I. 98 
Dr. Iudson having many Promises from..the Bishops.. 
was yet shamefully postpon'd by them. 

c@. intr. Lath. Of ayue or the like: To be 
later in coming on or recurring. 

1843 Sir L. Watson sect. Princ. & Pract, Physic 1. xl. 799 
When the paroxysm thus postpones, the disease is growing 
milder; when it anticipates its nsual period of attack, the 
disease is increasing in severity. 1898 P. Manson Trop. 
Diseases ti. 42 They [i.e. malarial attacks] may occur at a 
Jater hour, in which case they are said to postpone, 
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+2. To place after in serial order or arrange- 
ment; to put at, or nearer to, the end. OAs. 

¢1620 A Hume Brit, Tongue (1865) 31 We hid our in- 
ferioures, and pray our superioures, be [= hy] postponing 
the supposit to the verb; As, gue ye and teach al nationes. 
1680 G. Hickxes Spirit of Popery Pref. 6 He hath Post- 
poned the most scandalous part of his Speech. .and put it 
towards the end. 1749 /’ower Pros. Numbers 66 Cicero 
..often postpones to the very last, that Verb or emphiatical 
Word on which the whole Sense of the Period depends. 1774 
J. Bryant Adythol. 1. 55 We sumetimes find the governing 
word postponed, as in £/rzaéeth, or temple of Eliza, 

3. To place alter in order ol precedence, rank, 


importance, estimation, or value; to put into an 


inferior position ; to subordinate. 

1658 Puittips, Postfonc, to set behinde, to esteem leese 
then another. 1670 G. H. f/ist. Cardinals 1. 11. 51 You 
have postpon’d the publick interest to your own. 1741 
T. Roginson Gavelkind vi, 91 Females claiming in their 
own Right are postponed to Males. 1799 JerFeRson W774. 
(1859) 1V. 272 Postponing miotives of delicacy to tbose of 
duty. 1893 Swett Peimer Ital, Lit. 65 On the score of 
productiveness even Machiavelli must be postponed to him. 

Hence Postponed (-pé--nd) pf/.a., Postponing 
vbl. sb. and Ppl. a. 

1693 Lutrrnit Brief Rel. (1857) I11. 174 They should 
have their money to a farthing without any postponing. 
1709 Stannore Paraphr. IV. 4 Ascribing the postponing 
of the Jews to their own Obstinacy. 1828 Scort /. A. 
Perth xxv, Anxious for the postponed explanation. 1863 
Reaor in AM Year Round 12 Dec. 367 (In a trial at law) 
the postponing swindler has five to one in his favour. 1904 
Daily Chron. 7 June 6/7 Postponed purchases or post- 
poned payments are the rule everywhere. 

Postponement (poustpdunmeént). [f. Posr- 
PONE Y.+-MENT.] The action or fact of postponing. 

1. The action of deferring to a later time; 


temporary delay or adjournment. 

18r8 in Topp. 1818 Hazuitr Lng. Poets viii. (1870) 192 
Those minds which are the most entitled to expect it, can 
best put up with the postponement of their claims to lasting 
fame. 1836 Sir H. Taytor Statesman xii. 83 The repeti- 
tion of acts of postponement on any subject tends more and 
more to the suhjugation of the active power in relation to 
it. 1882 Miss Brapvon A/t. Xeyali, There was no need 
for the postponement of our marriage. 

2. Placing after or below in esteem or importance ; 


subordination. 

1830 H. N. Coreripce Grk. Poets (1834) 274 That spirit 
of comparative neglect and postponement with which the 
maternal relationship was generally treated amongst the 
Greeks. 1879 H. Spencer Data of Ethics § 96. 251 That 
postponement of self to others which constitutes aliruism. 

Postponence (poustponens). rare. [f. Posr- 
PONE +-ENCE.] = prec. 2. So + Postponency. 
Obs. rare-'. 

1755 Jounson Dict. s.v. Of, Noting preference or. post- 
ponence. 1845 CarRLYLE Cromwell (1871) V. 9 It is not 
vain preference or postponence of one ‘ name’ to another. 
1668 Witkins Real Char. 313 Whether of Prelation and 
preference: or Preterition and postponenicy. 

Postponer (poxstpdwnar;,. [.. Postpone + 
-ER!.] One who postpones, puts off, or delays, 

1533 Betcenpen Livy u. xix. (S.T.S.) I. 205 OF ane tri- 
bune pat war postponare of be public weill (L. szoratorent 
publici conunodi), axB0g Parey Serm., On Neglect of 
Warnings (1810) 448 These postponers never enter upon 
religion at all, in earnest or effectually. 1480 G. MeREviITH 
Tragic Com. xiv, Oue of tliose delicious girls in the New 
Comedy..was called The Postponer, ‘he Deferrer, or, as 
we might say, The l'o-Morrower. 

Postpontile: see Pust- B. 2. 


+ Postpo'se, v. Oss. [a. F. postposer (1549 in 
Godef.), f. post- Post- A.+ poser Posk v1] trans. 
To place after or later than (something); = Post- 
PONE: a. in temporal or serial order. 

1598 GrenewEy Tacitus’ Ann. 1. x. (1622) 19 Doubtfull.. 
which first to go to: least the ocher heing pustposed should 
take it in disduine. ¢1620 A, Hume Srzt. Longue (1865) 31 
We utter our wil he verbes signifying the form of our wil, 
or postposing tbe supposit. 1655 FuLLer C&. //ist. x1. v. 
§ 24 The defense of the king’s person and authority .. in 
this Covenant is postposed to the * privileges of parliament ’. 

b. in order of estisnat.on or importance. 

1622 Donne Seruz. (ed. Alford) V. 102 In postposing the 
Apocryphal into an inferior place (we) have testimony from 
the people of God. 1656 Hosbes S?x Lessons Wks. 1845 
VII. 343 Which reputation I have always postposed to the 
common henefit of the studious. 

Postposit (pout pzit), ». vare. [f. L. post- 
posit-, ppl. stem. of postponére to PosTPONE.] ¢razes. 
To place after; to cause to follow; to treat as of 
inferior importance: = PosTPpONE 2, 3. Hence 
Postpo‘sited ppl a. 

1661 FettHam Ox St. Luke Resolves, etc. 390 Often in 
our Love to her, our Love to God is swallowed and post- 
posited. 1892 W. M.Linpsay in Amer. Jrnl. Philol. X\V. 
161 The post-posited relative, to judge from the dramatists’ 
versification, was fused with the preceding word. ; 

Postposition (péestpozi‘jan). [n. of action 
f. L. postponére, postposit-; so F. postposition 
(Littré); but in sense 3, after preposétion, with 
post- in place of pre-.] 

+1. The action of postponing; postponement ; 
delay. Sc. Obs. rare—'. 

1546 Aderdcen Regr. (1844) I. 229 The committer of sic 
recent crimes of bluid wes instantly, hut (= without) post- 
position, causit ansuir for his offensis. 

2. The action of placing after; the condition or 
fact of being so placed. 


POSTPYRAMIDAL. 


a1638 Mrpe Daniel's Weeks (1642) 36 Nor is the Post- 
position of the Nominative case to the verb against the use 
of tne tongue. 1869 Farrar Sau. Speech ii. 1873) 71 Its 
grammar, except in the postposition of the article, closely 
resembles that of the other Koinance languages. 

3. A particle or relational word placed after 
another word, usually as an enclitic; esd. a word 
having the junction of a preposition, which follows 
instead of preceding its object, as L. ¢ezzs, versis, 
and Ing. -zward(s, as in home-wards. 

1846 /’roc. Philol. Soc. U1.9 In some classes of languages 
the whole process of formation is carried on by means of 
postpositions, generally of a known and determinate signifi- 
cation. 1863 bates Mat. Amazon x. (1864) 316 The feature 
.-of placing the preposition after the noun—making it, in 
fact, a ‘ post-position ’—thus: He is come the v.llage from. 
1881 Academy 16 Apr. 283 The case-forms in Turkish may 
be regarded. .as parts of nouns or rather as postpositions. 

4. Afusic. (See quot.) 

184z Brannoe Dict. Sci. etc., Post position, in Music, 
retardations of the harmony, effected hy placing discords 
upon the accented parts of a bar not prepared and resolved 
according to the rules for discords 

Hence Postposi‘tional a., of, pertaining to, or 
of the nature of a postposition: = next. 

.1883 QO. Rev. Jan. 186 [In Corean] There are .. postpo- 
sitional particles which, like the Japanese ‘teniwoha’, 
agglutinate themselves to nouns, verbs, and even sentences. 

Postpositive (postpg'ziiiv), a. (sb.)  [f. L. 
postpostt-, ppl. stem of pos(ponére: see POSTPONE, 
Cf. mod.F. postpositzf (Littré).] Characterized by 
postposition ; having the function of being placed 


after or suffixed; en-litic. 

1786 H. Tooke Purley ix. 304 Grammarians were not 
ashamed to have a class of Postpositive Prepositives. 
1845 /’roc. Philol. Soc. V1. 171 We..find in the Manchu 
itself a postpositive participle. 1834 LatHam ative 
Races Russian Ling. 266 In the [Rumanian] word onl 
we have homo tlle; 1.e, a szbstantive with the postpositive 
article. 1877 Sayce in Trans, Philol, Soc. 140 The older 
postpositive conjugation. " 

B. sé. A pos:positive particle or word. 

1846 Proc. Philol. Soc. 11. 13 “Vhis adjective may again 
be declined with all the postpositives usually employed as 
signs of cases. 

+ Fostpo-sure. Oss. rare—°. [f. PosTpose + 
-URE; cf. composeure.] ‘The action of ‘ postposing ’; 
= POSTPONEMENT 2. 

1656 Biount Clossogr., Postposure, a setting behind or 
esteeming less. Hence 1658 in Puitcies. 

Postprandial (-pre‘ndial), a. [f Post- 
B. 1b + L. prandi-zem luncheon, meal+-au: cf. 
PRANDIAL.] Done, made, taken, happening, etc. 
after dinner; a.ter-diuner. (Chiefly Auszorous.) 

1820 CoLeripce Lett., to F. H. Green (1895) 7-4 Lhe day 
including prandial and post-prandial. 1846 gS F. Guthrie 
in Lives Henderson & G.151 Lhbis plan, most likely of post- 
prandial origin, was actually attempted. 1864 Reader 
9 July 49 A capital postprandial speaker, 1890 N. Moore 
in Dict. Nat. Brog. XX1. 31/2 Men far advanced in post- 
prandial potations od. Post-prandiul oratory. 

Hence Postpra‘ndially adv., alter ainner. 

1851 H. D. Wotrr Pict. Span. Life (1853) 35 The crowd 
that postprandially collects thither. 
Postpredi‘cament. [ad. med. Schol. L. post- 
predicamentum,in Abelard 21142, etc.; f. L. post 
after + predicdmentum PREDICAMENT.}] f/. ‘Vhe 
five relations considered by Aristotle at the end of 
his work on the ten predicaments or categories: 
viz. opposttes (dvrixeipeva), of four kinds; and the 
conceptions before or priority (mpér-pov), of five 
kinds ; at once or stmultaneily (apa), of two kinds; 
motion (kivnots), of six kinds; and Aawng (éxev), 
of cight kinds. 

(a1280 ALnertus Macnus De Pracdicamentis Wks. 1651 
1.173-4 Tractatus vii, De Postpracdicanientis..ideoque post 
praedicamenta oportuit sequi tractatuni de his quae quidem 
co-ordinanda sunt sed ad unum genus praedicamenti reduci 
non possunt.) 1613 WitHER Adases Strift B viij, He.. 
Handles in order the ten Pra:dicaments, ‘hen Po-tpracdeca- 
ments. 1727-41 CHAMBERS Cycl., Post predicaments, in 
logic, are certain general affections, or properties, arising 
from a comparison of predicaments with eaclr other; or 
modes following the predicaments, and often belonging to 
many. 1890 in Cen?. Dict. 

| Postpubis (-pizbis). Pl. -es (-iz). Zool. 
{mod.L., & Post- A, 2b + Pusis.] The hinder or 
postacetabular part of the pubis or pubic bone, 
esp. when greatly developed, as in Birds and 
Dinosaurs. (Opp. to Pre#pusis.) Hence Post- 
pubic @., peitaining to the postpubis. J 

1888 Rotieston & Jackson Autin:z. Life 65 The main 
portion of the bird’s pubis is the homologue of the post- 
pubis (so called) in the same groups [Sfegosauria and 
Ornithopota). 1893 Newton Dict. Birds 862 Vhe ‘ pubs’ 
of Birds heing in reality homologous with the Jostpudis of 
Dinosaurs and the processus lateralis pubis of otber Keptile-. 

Post-puller, -pump, -quintain: sce Posr 
sb1g, Post-Puranie: see Posr- B. 1b. 

Postpyramid (poust;pi'ramid). Azat. [Post- 
A.2b.j The posterior pyramid ( /asiculus gract- 
dis) of the medulla oblongata. Hence Post- 
pyramidal a.1, of or pertaming to the postpyra- 
mid; posterior to the pyramids. 

1866-8 Owen Anat. Vertebr. 111, 83 In advance of the 
post-pyramids, still deeper columns of the myelon come 
into view. /did. 1. 273 ‘The post-pyramidal tracts diverge, 


a 


POST-PYRAMIDAIJI.. 


expand, and blend anteriorly with the similarly bulging recti- | 


form tracts, forming the side-walls of a triangular or rbom- 
boedal cavity, called the ‘fourth ventricle’. /ésd. III. 83 
They expand as tbey enter tbe macromyelon, and form 
the ‘ post-pyramidal bodies’. 1890 Biruincs Med. Dict., 
Post-pyramidal nucleus, clavate nucleus. 1895 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Post-pyramidal nucleus, term for the nucleus of the 
Funiculns gracilis. | : i 

Post-pyramidal (-pirz midal), 2.2 [f. Post- 
B. 1b + Pyxamipat.] Subsequent to the building 
of the Egyptian pyramids. 


1883 Proctor Great Pyramid 197 The abomination of 


desolation to which in our own post-pyramidal days hath 
been assigned the name of the ‘ Fifteen Puzzle’. 

Post-Raphaelite: see Post- B. 1b. 

+ Postre-me, a. (sb.) Obs. nonce-wd. [ad. L. 
postrémus last, superl. of posterus coming after, 
tollowing.] Last, hindmost; adso/. one whois last. 

1553 Bate Gardiner's De vera Oted. Gjb, They were 
counsailed of som bodye not to contende to be called 
supremes, as longe as they are still postremes. F 

Post-remote: see Post- A.1a. Postrhinal: 
see Post- B. 2. Post-rider: see Post 55.2 13. 

+ Postri-duan, a. Obs. rare-°. [ad. L. post- 
ridudn-us, -didn-us, {. postridie on the next day.] 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Postriduan, done the next day 
after or following. 

Po'st-road. A road on which a series of 
post-houses or stations for post-horses is (or was) 
established ; a road on which mails were carried. 

1657 Acts & Ordin. Part. c. 30 (Scobell) 513 Lettcrs and Pac- 
quets. .to be sent forwards to the City of London, or any other 
place in any of the Post- Roads, froin thence towards the said 
City. 1685 Royal Proclam. 7 Sept. in Lond. Gaz. No. 2068/2 
That no man hereafter may complain for want of a setled 
Post in or near particular By-Towns or Places lying on the 
Post-Road. 1711 Royal Proclam. 23 June ibid. No. 4866, 1 
The Horsing of any Person..Riding Post, (that is to say) 
Riding several Stages upon a Post-Road. 1791 Phil. Trans. 
LXXXI. 108 The great post-road from hence into Italy, 
over Mount Cenis. 1814 Scotr Way, xlv, The common 
post-road betwixt Edinburgh and Haddington. 1850 
SrottiswoovE in Vac. Tour. 86 When we drove into the 
back yard of the post-station,..the post-master would give 
us no horses, as the road by which we were to proceed was 
not a post-road. 1904 (U..5.) Congress. Directory 162 
[U. S. Senate Committee on) post-offices and post-roads. 

Postrolandic, -Roman, etc.: see Post- 
Joh Cee 


Postrorse (pestrgus), a. [ad. mod.L. post- 
rorsius, f. VosT(E)RO- + versus turned: cf. AN- 
TRORSE.] Turned or bent backward ; retrorse. 

1890 in Cent. Dict., etc. 

Po'st-ru:nner. +a. A ‘runner’ who acts as 
a post; see Post 54.4 2. Obs. b. One who bears 
messages or transports the post or mail along 
a certain route on foot; a post-carrier, foot-post. 

1596 Dacryece tr. Leséie’s Hist. Scot. x. 403 Thir post- 
ritineris beginis tocontemne the command. 1864 Treveyan 

Compet. Wallah (1866) 336 Each village in turn received 
a handful of chupatties or baneocks, by the hands of the 
Post-runners, with orders to bake others, and pass them on to 
the next village. 1879 SrevENSON 7rav. Ceveanes 39 A 
cavalcade of stride-legged ladies and a pair of post-runners. 

Postsacral, -scalene, etc.: see Post-. 

|) Postscenium (péstis?nidm). Class. Antiy. 
[L. postscanium, f. post after, behind + sca@xa, a. 
Gr. oxnvq stage, scene.] The back part of a 
theatre, behind the scenes: also called parascenium 
(see PARASCENE). Cf. PRoScEN1UM. 

1727-41 CHampers Cycl., Parasceninnt, among the 
Romans, was a place behind the theatre, whither the actors 
withdrew to dress, undress, &c. more frequently called Post- 
scentum, 1842-76 Gwitt Archit. Gloss, Postsceniuimn or 
Parasceniuni, in ancient architecture, the back part of the 
theatre, where the machinery was deposited, and where the 

actors retired to robe themselves. 

Postscribe (péustiskraib), v. [ad. L. post- 
seribére (Vac.), f. post after + scribére to write. } 

1. trans. To write (something) after; to write as 
a postscript or appendix. 

1614 T. Apams Gallant's Burden Wks, 1861 1. 325 The 
second is but a consequent of the first, postscribed with 
that word of inference, ‘Now then’. 1661 J. STEPHENS 
Procurations 125 An Appendix to the former Discourse, 
setting forth the reason of printing that and post-scribing 
this. 13687 S. Hitt Catholic Balance 133, I thought it 
necessary to postscribe that I bear malice to no Men or 
Party under Heaven. 

2. zutr. To write afterwards or subsequently ; to 
make a written addition ¢o. 

¢ 1662 F. Keray in O. Lleywood's Diaries, etc. (1883) III. 
26, I will not post-scribe but subscribe to Paul. 

Postscript (péu'stskript), sd. Also 6 in L, 
form post scriptum (neut.), pl. -ta. fad. L. 

postscript-um, neut. pa. pple. of postscribére (see 
prec.) used as sb. Cf. obs. f. postscript (16-18thc.), 
mod.F., Du., Ger., etc., postsertptum, It. poscritto. | 
A paragraph written at the end of a letter, after the 
signature, containing an afterthonght or additional 
matter. 

1523 Wotsey in St. Pagers Hen. VILT, V1. 119 Post scripta. 
Ye shal understonde that the Kinges Grace and his Counsail 

..thynke right expedient to use this way. 1535 CROMWELL in 
Merriman Life Lett. 438 By the post scripta in myn other 
letteres unto youe..ye shal perceyve tharryval here of your 
servaunt Thwaytes. 1551 Acts Privy Council 11. 409 A 
lettre to the Lorde Ogle..witha post script to send the sayd 
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Irisheman by Mr. Dudley and Mr. Shelley. 
Guazzo’s Civ, Conv. .191b, And yet doubting, that sbe 
night .. perceaue it, wrought underneath Post scriptuin, 
thus, Kisse the letter. 1625 Bacon Ess., Cunning(Arb.) 93, 
I knew one, that when he wrote a Letter, he would put that 
which was most Materiall, in the Post-script, as if it had 
been a By-matter. 1655 .Vicholas Papers (Camden) I]. 19% 
Tbis burthening you with Postscripts is, 1 confess, a rude 
way of writeing. 41711 Sreere Sfect. No.79 es A Woman 
seldom writes her iid but in her Postscript. 1806-7 J. 
Beresrorp Misertes Hum, Life x. cxxvi, It’s like a Lady’s 
Postscript, which, they tell you, contains the essence of tbe 
letter. 1873 Brack Pr. Thule xxii, At the end of the letter 
there was a bricf postscript. i 

b. A paragraph written or printed at the end of 
any composition, containing some ap; ended matter. 

1638 Penit. Conf. xii. (1657) 317 Towards the end whereof 
is an Appendix or Post-script. 1707 Luttrete Brief Rel. 
(1857) VI. 200 ‘Vhe parliament of Ireland have burnt by the 
common hangman the postscript to Mr. Higgins sermon. 
1769 Funins Lett. xx (17721 1. 142 The gentleman, who 
has published an answer to Sir William Meredith's pamphlet, 
having honoured me with a postscript of six quarto pages. 
1890 Masson De Quiucey's Wks. IV. 321 Postscript |to 
Oliver Goldtsmith|. Abid. note, What is here printed as a 
‘postscript’ appeared as a portion of De Quincey’s ‘ Pre- 
face ' to Vol. V. of his Collected Writings. 

ce. A thing appended ; an appendage. rare. 

1870 THorneuRY /our Exg. 1.1. 5 Brentford [was] always 
a mere ecclesiastical postscript to Hanwell or Ealing. ” 

+ Postscri‘pt, f/. 2. Obs. rare. [ad. L. fost- 
script-us, pa.pple. ol postscribére . see POSTSCRIBE. ] 
Written after or subsequently. 

1654 H. L’Estrance Chéas. / (1655) Aij, That were..to 
extinguish the lizht of all Histories .., the greatest part 
whereof were Postscript an ageat least to the things recorded. 

Po'stscript, v. vave—". [f. Postscript 5.] 
trans. To put a postscript to, to furnish with a 
postscript. So Po'stscripted a., ‘having a post- 
script’ (Worcester 1846 citing J. Q. Adams). 

1894 A. Dosson 18¢h Cent. Vignettes Ser. 1t. ii. 27 Defoe 
prefaced and postscripted this modest effort. 

Postscriptal (pdust;skri-ptal), a. [f. L. pos¢- 
script-um (sec Postscript sb.) + -aAL.] Of the 
nature of, or relating to, a postscript. 

1877 Mrs. OuirHant J/akers ‘lor. xiv. 335 His life con- 
cluding with a postscriptal chapter of misery. 1891 R. 
Buc anan Coming Terror 82 In the postscriptal letter 
published this morning. 1894 Mrs. Onienant Hist. SA. 
Q. Anne iv. 217 His new wife .. brought him several children, 
a sort of postscriptal family, in his old age. 

| Postscutellum (-skivteldm). Extom. Also 
in anglicized form postseu‘tel. [mod.L., f. Post- 
A. 2+ScuTeLLus.] The fourth (hindmost) piece 
or sclerite of each of the segments of the thorax 
in an inscct, situated behind the sczte//inz. 

1826 Kirey & Sp. Entomol. U1. xxxiit. 380 Postscutellui, 
..a narrow channel running from the Do»solun tothe Abdo- 
men in Colcopiera, forming an isosceles triangle reversed. 
1897 W. F. Kirey in M. Kingsley 1. Africa 727 Post- 
scutellum black, with a yellow doton each side. 1899 G. H. 
CanPenter /nsectsi, 21 Four distinct parts placed one behind 
the other can sometimes be observed; they are known as 
the prescutum, scutum, scutelluin, and postscutellum. 


Hence Postscute‘llar a, of or pertaining to the 
postscutellum. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

+ Postship. 04s. [f. Vosr sd.4 + -surp.] 

1. The office or position of a post or messenger ; 
in quot. as a mock-title. 

1607 Dekker Ants. Conjur. vi. F iv, At the returne of his 
Post-ship and walking vpon the Exchange of the Worlde.. 
they will flutter about bim, crying, What newes? what 
newes? 

2. The office of post or local postman. 

1845 Acts Privy Council (1890) I. 267 A letter to Mr. Mason, 
Master of the Postes, for the contynuaunce of Adam 
Gascoyne tu the office of the Postship of Scrobye. 1583 
Wills & nv. N.C. (Surtees) 11. 76 To my wiffe and my 
sonne Robart the postshippe of Thirlwall, towardes the 
maintenance of the house. 

Post ship: see Post 54.3 4c. 

Postsphenoid (-sfinoid), a. (sb.) Anat. [f. 
Post- A.2b+SPHENOW.] Lostsphenoid bone. the 


posterior part of the sphenoid bone of the skull, 


which forms a separate bone in (human) infancy. ° 


Also e//ipt. as 56. Hence Postsphenoi‘dal a., 
pertaining to the postsphenoid bone. 

1890 Cent. Dict., Postsphenoid, n., Postsphenotdal. 1890 
Bituncs Aled. Dict., Postsphencid bone. 

+ Post-stage. Obs. [f. Post s6.2+Stacx sb.] 

1. In 17the., A stopping-place, station, or ‘ stage’ 
on a post-road, to which the king’s packet or mail 
was carried from the previous ‘stage’ and whence 
it was forwarded to the next; post-horses being 
kept in readiness for thus carrying the mail, and for 
the use of ‘ thorough-posts ’ or express messengers, 
as also for the service of private persons travelling 
‘post’, who there took fresh horses. 

1642 Reg. Privy Council Scot Ser. u. VII. 327 [Order] for 
establishing post stages betuix Edinburgh and Portpatrik 
and Portpatrtk and Carlill. 1685 Royal Proclam 7 Sept. 
in Lond. Gaz No. 2068/1 Not to Carry any Ship Letters. . 
beyond tbe first Post-stage to which they shall arrive in 
England, 1695 /éid, No. 3087/4 An Act for settling Post- 
Stages throughout this Kingdom. 2 

2. Short for post stage-coach. a mail-coach. 

1771 Boston Gaz, 18 Feb. 3/3 Uhe Post-stage from and to 
Portsmouth tn New-Hampshire, lately put up at the Sign of 


POSTULARY. 


1586 B. Younc | the Admiral Vernon tn King-street, Boston, ts now removed 


to Mrs. Bean's at the Sign of the Sbip on Launch. 

Po'st-sta:tion. A statiun on a post-road, 
where post-horses are kept. 

1812 Sir R. Witson Pr. Diary 1. 141 The third post- 
station, was also abandoned, and our cattle could do no 
more. 183z G. Downes Lett. Cont. Countries |. 357 The 
first post-station is a solitary abode, called Torre di Mezza 
Via. 1901 Wide World Mag. V1. 445/1 At exery forty or 
fifty versts..the | Russian] Government has erected what are 
called Poshtova Stancia, or post-stations, where are kept a 
certain number of horses. ; 

Poststernal to -systolic: see Post- B. 

Post-te‘mporal, 2. (s5.) Anat. [f. Post- 
B. 2 + TEmporat.} Situated behind the temporal 
region of the skull: applied to a bone of the 
scapular arch in some fishes, also called supra- 


scapula or supractavicle. Also ellipt. as sb. 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 

Post-temporary : see Post- B. 1. 

Post term. Zaw. A partial rendering of L. 
phrase post terminum after the term, used advé., 
as adj., and as sb, for The retum of a writ after 
term, and the fee payable for its being then filed. 

1607 CoweLL [uterpr., Post terme, is a returne of a 
writ, not onely after the day assigned..but after the terme 
also..: it may be also the fee which the Custos brentus 
taketh, for the returne thereof. 1658 Practick /'art of 
Law 13 In case of not filing your.. Writs, in or of the same 
Term tbey are returr-able, they force you to pay when you 
filethem , for the Post erminunt of them, which is 20d. 
for every Writ. 1672 Cowell's /nterpreter, Post terme, Post 
terminum. 1696 Puituies (ed. 5), Post Perm, a Penalty 
taken by the Custos Brevium of the Common-pleas, for the 
filing any Writ by any Attorney after the usual Time. 
1712 ArsuTHNOT Fohn Bull wv. ii, Vo Esquire South, for 
post Terminuns. 1848 Wharton Law Lex., Post termi- 
aunt, (after the term). 


Po'st-te'rtiary, 2. (55.) Geo’. [f. Post- B. rb 
+ Tertiary.] Epithet of the formations, or the 
period, subsequent to the Tertiary; also called 
Quaternary; the most recent of the whole geo- 
logical series. Also applied to animals, etc. 
belonging to this period. Also e//7pt. as sd. 

1854 Pace /ntrod. Vext-bk. Geol. xtv. 121 The generality 
of post-tertiary accumulations being clays, silts, sands, 
gravels, and peat-mosses. 1865 Leeuock Pres. Times 151 
Species whicli characterise the post-tertiary epoch in Europe. 
1878 Hux.ey PAysiogr. xvii 290 By otbers they are called 
the post-teitiary series. | 
Post-tibial: see Post- B. 2. Post-tidings, 
-time: Post s4.212. Post-tonic: Post- B. 1. 


Po'st-town. [f. Post 55.2 + Town.] 

1. A town having a (head) post office, or one 
that is not merely a sub-office of another. 

1635 Pralamation in Rymer Fadera (1732) XIX. 649/2 
‘To take with them all such Letteis as shall be directed toany 
Post-Town, or any Place near any Post-lown in the said 
Road. 1682 Lond. Gaz. No. 1761/4 All persons concerned are 
desired to insert at the bottom of their Letters the Post- 
Town nearest to tbe place their Letters are directed, for 
their speedy Conveyance. 1835 Marryat Pacha v, We 
were about five miles from any post-town, 1889 Aecpentauce 
P. Wentworth \Il. 5, 1 walked over to the post-town for 
the second post. ’ 

2. A town at which post-horses are kept. ? Ods, 

1792 G. Wakertetp J/em. (1804) 1. ii. 54 During the neces- 
sary delay at some post-town, our contemplative parson 
rambled about after a bookseller's shop. 1838 J7urray's 
fand-bk. N. Gern:. 252/1 Below Rheinfels hes the post- 
town of St. Goar. 

So Post-township (U. S.): see TOWNSHIP. 

1837 Pop. Encycl. V. 304/1 Onondaga; a post-township 
and capital of Onandaga county, New York. 

Post-trader: see Pust 56.3 2d. Post-trau- 
matic, -tridentine, -tussic; Post-tuber- 
ance; Post-tympanic: see Post- B. 1, A. 2, 
B. 2 respectively. 

Postulancy (pe'stilinsi). [f. PostuLant: 
see -aNcy.} ‘Lhe condition of being a postulant ; 
the period during which this lasts. 

1882-3 Schaff’s Encycl. Relig. Knowl. WW. 1476 Those 
who would enter either class undergo a postulancy of six 
months. 1884 Weekly Reg. 18 Oct. 504/2 I'wo years make 
a long postulancy. 


Postulant (pp:stizlint). [a. F. postelant, ad. 
L. postulans, -antem, pr. pple. of posiulare to 
demand: sce PosTULATE v.} One who asks or 
petitions for something ; a petitioner ; a candidate 
for some appointment, honour, or office; esp. a 
candidate for admission into a religious order. 

1759 Cuestere. Lett. to Son 2 Feb., That he will have one 
{a garter] is very certain; but when,..is very uncertatn; all 
the other postulants wanting to be dubbed at the same 
time. 1766 Char. in Anz. Reg. 28/2 There were many postu- 
lants for the abbey of Ancbin. 1844 Lincarp Anglo-Sax, 
CA, (1858) I. iv. 133 he age at which the postulant might be 
admitted [i.e. into holy orders]. 1859 JerHsoN Brittany 
xv. 245 When a young man applies for admission he is 
taken in for two years as a postulant. 1873 F. Hatt ‘Zod. 
Eng. iv. 98 Words. .often answering to calls too subtile for 
analysts, are constantly presenting themselves as postulants 
for recognition. 1876 C. M. Davies Unorth. Lond. 220 
The public reception of a postulant into the order of ‘Our 
Lady of Mercy ’. 

[ad. 


+ Postulary (pp’stizlari), a. Obs. rare. 
late L. postu/arz-us that demands or claims.] Of 
the nature of a postulate. 


POSTULATE. 


1637 JACKSON Seve, o7 Matt, zt, 17-18 § 3, 1 must beg one 
or two postulary suppositions which. will go for maxims. 


Postulate (pe'stiélct), sd.t [ad. L. postelatum 
(a thing) demanded or claimed : see PosTULaTUM. 
Ch. F. postulat (1771 in Dict. Trévoux), 

In sense 1 representing classical L. fostudatune; in 2, 3; 
=mod.L. postulatum for med.L. fetitio rendering Gr. 
airnma (Aristotle, Euclid). Posteddta (pl.) occurs in the L. 
transl. of Rke?. ad Alex. by Philelphus idied 1489) printed 
1523, and is always used by Pacius A7‘stot. Organ. 1584. In 
L. edd. of Euclid, Jostu2a@¢a appears in Commandinus 1619.] 

I. 1. A demand, a request; sgec. a demand of 
the nature of a stipulation: cf. 1d. Now rare. 

1588 in Motley Vether?. (1860) 11. xviii. 397 Our postulates 
do trouble the King’s commissioners very much, and do 
bring them to despair. 1656 Biount Glossogr., Postulate, 
a request, demand or suit. 1660 Jer. Taytor Worthy 
Commun. 1. iii. 56 This St. Peter calls the stipulation of 
a good conscience; the postulate and bargain which man 
then makes with God. 1826 Scott Diary 4 Feb. in Lock- 
hart Life, Give me my popularity, (an awful postulate) and 
all my present difficulties shall be a joke in four years. 
1860 [see PostuLaTE v% 1 b]. 


II. 2. Logic and gen. A proposition demanded 
or claimed to be granted; esf. something claimed, 
taken for granted, or assumed, as a basis of reason- 
ing, discussion, or belief; hence, a fundamental 


condition or principle. 

1646 Sir T. Browne /seud. Ep. 1. vii. 25 Ipse dixit, or 
oportet discentem credere,..may be Postulates very ac- 
comodable unto Junior indoctrinations; yet are their 
authorities but temporary, /é¢d. 111. vii. r20 This conceit was 
probably first begot by such as held the contrary opinion of 
sight by extramission,..and is the postulate of Euclide in 
his Opticks. 1653 Hares Brevis Disquisitio in Phentx 
(1708) II. 332 ‘The Monk’s Postulate in the fifth Proposition 
of the second Chapter: ‘Tbe Christian Faith excludes nll 
doulhting, and is certain and infallible’, 1715 tr. Gregory's 
Astron, (1726) 1. 195 Astronomers, (who..make it a Postu- 
late, that any Star may be moved with any motion). 1860 
Westcott Jutrod. Study Gosp. viii. (ed. 5) 400 Christianity 
is essentially miraculous. This is a postulate of Biblical 
criticism. 1884 F, Tempre Kedat. Reliz. §& Sc. i. (1885) 6 
The Supreme Postulate, without which scientific knowledge 
is impossible, is the Uniformity of Nature. 

b. Sometimes with special reference to its un- 
demonstrated or hypothetical quality: An unproved 
assumption, a hypothesis. 

1646 Sir T Browne Pseud. Ef. vi. vi. 296 Which wee 
shall labour to induce not from postulates and entreated 
Maxiines, but undeniable principles declared in holy Scrip- 
ture. 1751 Jounson Kamdler No. 155 P2 An opinion which, 
like innumerable other postulates, an enquirer finds himself 
inclined to admit upon very little evidence. 1837 HaLtam 
Hist. Lit... i. § 23 (r847) 1.19 And as their reasonings com- 
monly rest on disputahle postulates, the accuracy they affect 
is of no sort of value. 1841-4 Emerson ZEss., /fist, Wks. 
(Bohn) 1. 15 Alt the postulates of elfin annals. 

c. Sometimes with special reference to the self- 
evident nature of a proposition of fact: hardly 
distinct from AXxIoM, 

1751 Jounson Rambler No. 158 2 1 Any settled principle 
or self-evident postulate. 1812 G, Cuatmers Dom. Econ. 
Gt. Brit. 326 [They] had all taken it for granted, as a 
postulate, which could not be disputed, that a balance of 
trade, either favourable, or disadvantageous, enriched, or 
impoverished, every commercial country. 1816 P1.ayrair 
Nat. Phil. 11.223 The postulate on which this rule proceeds 
is, that thongh each of the given equations is incorrect,.. 
there is nothing that determines the amonnt of the errors to 
be on one side more than another, or in excess rather than 
defect. 

d. Something required as the necessary condition 
of some actual or supposed occurrence or state of 
things; a pre-requisite. 

1841 Myers Cath. 7k. iv. xxiii. 293 A Personal and 
Providential Deity—this is the necessary postulate of all 
Religion properly so called. 1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea 
xix. § 796 The low barometer, the revolving storm, and the 
ascending column require for a postulate the approach by 
spirals of the wind from circumference to centre. 

3. spec. in Geom. (or derived use). A claim to 
take for granted the possibility of a simple opera- 
tion, e. g. that a straight line can be drawn between 
any two points; a simple problem of self-evident 
nature: distinguished from Axiom (a self-evident 
theorem). 

The earlier Eng. term was Petition (sense 5). 

1660 Barrow Euclid 1. (1714) 6 Postulates or Petitions. 
1. From any point to any point to draw a right line...3. 
Upon any center, and at any distance, to describe a circle. 
1704 J. Haris Lex. Techn. 1, Postulates, or Demands 
in Mathematicks, &c are such easie and self-evident Sup- 
positions as need no Explication or Illustration to render 
them Intelligible, 1814 D. Stewart /7un. Mind II. it, § 3 
162 (tr. IValdis) According to some, the difference between 
axioms and postulates is analogous to that between theorems 
and problems; the former expressing truths which are self- 
evident, and from which other propositions may be deduced ; 
the latter, operations whicb may be easily performed, and 
hy the help of which more difficult constructions may be 
effected. 1825 J. NicHcLson Oferat, Mechanic 681 Postu- 
lates are things required to be granted true, before we pro- 
ceed to demonstrate «a proposition. 1827 Hutton Course 
Math. 1. 3 A Postulate, or Petition, is something required 
to be done, which is so easy and evident that no person will 
hesitate to allow it. 1864 Bowrn Logie xi. 374 An inde- 
inonstrable judgment, if theoretical, is called an Axiom; if 
practical, it is styled a /’ostudate. 


Postulate (pp'stislct), 56.2 (@.) Sc. Eccl. Hist. 
[ad. L. postulat-us, pa. pple. of postulare to ask, 
Tequest, desire, cic. in med.J.. to nominate or 
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designate to a bishopric or abbacy, subject to 
the sanction of the Pope: see PosTuLaTE v. 2.] 
A person nominated by the sovereign to some 
superior ecclesiastical benefice, as a bishopric, etc. 

eATHOUBE the Scottish kings had maintained their pre- 
rogative of appointing persons chosen by themselves to 
vacant Sees and Abbacies, the consent of the Pope was an 
indispensable form to complete an election’ (Small, Wks. 
Gavin Douglas, |. pref. xii). A person thus nominated was 
in the mean time entitled ‘ Postulate ’. 

1514 Sederunt of Counctl 2 June, Gavin Douglas. . Postu- 
lat of Arbroth. 1514 -cla Dom. Council, 21 Sept., The 
Lords ordains that a letter be written under the King’s 
Signet requiring Gavin, PostuJat of Arbroth, to deliver 
the keyis of the Grete Sele fra him. 1515 (July 6) /déd. 
XXVITL. If. 26 My Lord Gouernour shew that he was in- 
formit..that the sad Postulat [Gavin Douglas] was pro- 
inovit to the Bishopry of Dunkeld be the King of Inglandis 
writings .the quhilk the said Postulat denyit that he knew 
anything off. 1566 Neg. Privy Counce! Scot. 1. 463 James 
Erle of Mortoun..George Dowglas callit the Postulat, sone 
naturall to nmquhile Archibald Erle of Angus. .with diverse 
utheris..delaittit of the vyle and tressonabill slauchtir of 
umquhile David Riccio [etc.]. 1729 in Macfarlane's 
Genealog. Collect. (1g00) rr Alexander Gordon Postulate 
of Galloway. 1755 in Keith Hest. Catal. Scot. Eps. (1824) 
146 He [Bp. Foreman] was postulate of Moray in the year 
tsor. 1828 Scotr F. JZ, Perth Introd., [An inaccurate 
explanation: see above]. 1830 R. Cuampers Life Fas, /, 
1. 1. 20 George Douglas of Todholes..known by the epithet 
of the Postulate of Aberbrothwick. 

b. attrib. or as adj. 

1710 Ruppiman Life Douglas in /Eneis 5 note, One is 
said to be Postulate Bishop, who could not be canonically 
elected, but may through favour, and a dispensation of his 
superior, be admitted. 


+Po'stulate,a. Obs. rare—. [ad. L. postulat-us, 
pa. pple. of postulare: see next.] = PosTULATED. 


1664 Butter /fud. 1. i. 763 I'll prove that 1 have one: 
I mean by postulate illation. 

Postulate (pp'stizleit), v.  [f. ppl. stem of L. 
postulare to demand, request: see -ATE 3.] 

1. trans. To demand; to require; to claim. 

1593 Hist. K. Leir (1605) Dj, A prince perhaps might postu- 
late my love. 1651 Biccs New Disp. § 282 ‘Vhis doth not 
postulate or require the Physitians consent. 1703 T. N. City 
& C. Purchaser Ded. 4 These your extraordinary Favours. . 
seem to Postulate from me..a Publick Recognition. ax8z0 
W. Tooxe (Webster 1828), The Byzantine emperors appear 
to have exercised, or at least to have postulated a sort of 
paramount supremacy over this nation. 1865 Mitt Arai. 
familton 437 Logic, therefore, postulates to express in 
words what is already in the thoughts. 

b. str. To ake a request; to stipulate, 

1860 Mottey Wetherd. I. xviii. 397 The excellent Doctor 
had not even yet discovered that the King’s commissioners 
were delighted with his postulates [cf. 1588 in PostuLate 
sé.\ 1]; and that to have kept them postulating thus five 
months in succession.. was one of the most decisive triumphs 
ever achieved by Spani=h diplomacy, 1893 J. Faney //is¢. 
Ailmacduagh 438 He was..obliged in 1866 to postulate for 
a coadjutor, 

2. trans. Eccl. Law. To ask legitimate eccle- 
siastical authority to admit (a nominee) by dis- 
pensation, when a canonical impediment is supposed 
to exist (see Du Cange s. v. Postulart) ; hence, to 
nominate or elect to an ecclesiastical dignity, 
subject to the sanction of the superior authority. 
See POSTULATE 56.2, POSTULATION 2. (The earliest 
use in Eng.) 

1533 4 Act 25 /fen, VIF, c. 20 § 1 No..person..to be 
named, elected, presented, or postulated to any arcllebyshop- 
riche or hishopriche withiu this realme. 1688 Lom/?, Gaz. 
No. 2389/4 The most.. Reverend Cardinal. .was postulated 
by 13 of the 24 Canons. 1710 Rupoiman Life of Douglas 
in ZneZs 5 [On the death of the Bp. of Dunkeld, 15 January 
1515] Andrew Stewart.. Brother to the Earl of Athole, had 
got himself postulated Bishop, by such of the Chapter as 
were present. 1762 tr. Husching’s Syst. Geog. V. 619 From 
the year 1561, Princes of the electoral house of Saxony have 
been constantly postulated by the chapter as administrators 
of the bishopric. 1874 Smart Douglas’ Whs. 1. Pref. 16 
Although Douglas was postulated to it [Abbacy of Arbroath], 
and signed letters and papers under this designation [Pos- 
tulat of Arbroth] his nomination..was never completed. 
1878 Stusns Coust. Hist. 111. xix. 307 The chapter was 
then allowed to postulate the Lishup of Bath. 

3. To claim (explicitly or tacitly) the existence, 
fact, or truth of (something) ; to take for granted; 
esp. to assume as a basis of reasoning, discussion, 
or action. [med.L. postelare, transl. Gr. dereiv.] 

1646 Sir T. Browne /’sexd. Ep. 11. iv. 78 Yet do they 
most powerfully magnifie him (God],.. who not from postu- 
lated or precarious inferences, intreat a courteous assent, 
but from experiments and undeniable effects, enforce the 
wonder of its Maker. 1649 J. H. A/o‘ion to Parl, Adv. 
Learn. 7 They seem to be among the postulated principles 
of nature, 1855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) 1.1. i. 
146 ‘Ithat_ which we must postulate as the substance of 
Mind. 1862 — First Princ. 1. iv. § 26 (1875) 88 Every one 
of the arguments hy which the relativity of our knowledge 
is demonstrated, distinctly postulates the positive existence 
of something beyond the relative. 1878 Bosw. SmitH 
Carthage 103 It postulated a skill in seamanship and a 
confidence in their own powers both of attack and defence. 
1885 S. Cox Expositions xv. 186 Reason postulates God, 
though it cannot prove him. 


_ b. To assume the possibility of (some construc- 
tion or operation), Cf. PosTuLATE sé.1 3. 

1817 Coterioce Biog. Lit, 1, xii. 250 In geometry the 
primary construction is not demonstrated, but postulated. 
1882 Proctor Fav. Sc. Stud. 16 [They] might postulate. . 
that such lines when finite may be indefinitely produced. 


POSTULATUM. 


+4. intr. To plead as an advocate. (So med.L. 
postulare.) Obs. rare~'. 

1566 Painter /’al Pleas. 1. 168 In Athenes..a yong man 
.. being desirous to be an orator, and a pleading aduocate, 
to the intent he might postulate, according to the accustomed 
manuer of Athenes in those daies, accorded [etc.]. 

Hence Posstulated ff/ a., claimcd, required, 

1646-9 [see sense 3]. 1860 Farrar Orig. Lang. 208 Even 
if we grant the postulated length of time. 

Postulation (ppstidlefan). [a. F. postulation, 
t -acton (13th c. in Matz.-Darm.), ad. L. poszula- 
tion-ent, n. of action from postulare to PosTULATE.] 

l. The action of requesting or demanding; 
a request, demand, claim. 

01485 Digby Myst. (1882) u. 44 Accordyng to your 
petycions that ye wake postulacion. c1sss Haxesrirtp 
Divorce llen, V/41l (Camden) 147 Postulation was made for 
the continuance of rest. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) 1 772 i 1 
‘That obsecrations, praiers, postulations, thankes-gevings be 
made for al men, 1659 PEAuson Creed 1. vi. 430 Presenting 
his postnlations at the throne of God. 1864 Sir FF. Par. 
Grave Norm, & Avy. U1. 375 William,..in conforming to 
the constitution upon the postulation of the lnglish acted 
with entire consistency. ' 

Leecl. Law. The presentation to office of 
some one canonically disqualified, esp. by being 
already vested in a similar office, in which case the 
recommendation took the form of a request or 
appeal to the supreme authority to sanction the 
election. (See quot. 1688.) 

1567 App. Parker Corr. (Parker Soc.) 306 For his election, 
or rather postulation, is but to be presented to the Queens 
Highness to have her royal assent. 1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 
2365/3 The Cardinal, as being Lishop of Strasbourg, could 
not, without the Pope’s Dispensation, be chosen but by 
Postulation, which required Two ‘thirds of the Electors to 
be for hin. @1z1g Burnet Own 7 ime (1753) ILL. iv. 209 
The Cardinals postulation was defective since he had not 
two thirds. 1878 Sruuss Const. //ist. IIE. xtx. 307 uote, 
All postulations, that is, elections of persons disqualified. 
1889 Dudlin Kev. Oct. 3_5 ‘Lhe word eleclion comprehends 
postulation, nomination, and presentation. 

3. Nom. Law, Au application to the praetor for 
authority to bring an accusation. 

1851 Sir F. Patcrave Norm. & Eng. 1. 23 The postulation 
was the regal right of the Roman Commonwealth. 

4. Logic and gen. ‘The taking for granted of the 
truth or existence of something unproved, esp. as 
a basis of reasoning or belief; an assumption. 

1648 Firmer Anarchy Lim, & Mixed Mon.in Free-holder, 
etc. (1679) 247 Our Author expects it should be admitted as 
a magisterial postulation, without any other proof than 
a naked supposition. 1659 StantEy f/ist. Philos, x11. 
(1701) 481/r We know how absurd this Postulation is. 1865 
Masson ec. Brit. Philos. 380 Mr. Mill cannot surely want 
this cumbrous allowance of postulation. 1899 Addbult’s 
Syst. Med, Vit. 401 The postulation of a single separate 
‘centre for concepts’. 

5. Math. (dee quots.) 

1869 CayLey Coll, Math. Papers Vil. 225 We may say 
that tbe number of conditions imposed upon a surface of 
the order # which passes through the comnion intersection 
is the Postulation of this intersection. 1870 /d/d. 140 The 
general quadric surface. .can.. be determined so as to satisfy 
9 conditions; or, as we might express it, tbe Postulation of 
the surface is = 9. 

Po'stulative, a. rave—°. [f. L. postulat., ppl. 
stem of fostulare to PosTULATE: see -1VE.]} 

1623 CockERAM, /’ostudative, Lelonging to a request. 

Postulator (yp'stidleita1). [a. L. postulator 
a claimant, agent-noun f. Jostulare 1o Posruate.] 
One who postulates ; one who requests or demands ; 
spec. in WX. C. Ch. a pleadcr for a candidate for 


beatification or canonization. 

1884 Cath. Dict. s.v. Beatification, The process is now 
opened, at the request of the fostudators, or supporters of 
the beatification. /did, s.v. Cauonisation, ‘Vhe pestulator 
of the cause..asks twice that the naine of the servant of 
God whose cause he pleads may be enrolled in the catalogue 
of tbe Saints. 

Postulatory (pe'sti#latari), a. Now rare. 
[ad. L. postz/atori-us adj.; see PosTULATE v. and 
-oRY 2; cf. obs. F. postulatoire (1622 in Godef.).] 

1. Making request; supplicatory. 

21631 Donne Serzt. li. 509 The whole prayer is either 
Deprecatory..or Postulatory. 1647 CLARENDON Contemp 
Ps, Tracts (1727) 392 He easily recovers the courage to 
turn that deprecatory prayer into a postulatory one. 

Ol the nature of an assumption; hypothetical. 

1646 Sin 1. Browne Pseud. Ep, i. vi. 93 [He] may easily 
perceive in very many, the semblance is but postulatory, and 
must have a more assimilating phancy then mine to make 
good many tiereof. 1853 G. Jounston Hist. Nat. £. Bard. 
I, 131 The resemblance between the plant and the picture 
of the artist is somewhat postulatory. 

|| Postulatum (ppestizlz tm). Pl. -a; also 7-8 
-ums (-a’s), [L. ostulatune a demand, request, 
sb. use of pa. pple. neut. of posteare to PosTULATE. 

Now generally in English form, PostuLate sd.}, which 
see for the history of the senses.] 

+1. A demand; a requirement. = PoSTULATE 1. 

1639 Lavo in Rushw. /Zést. Coll, 11. 11. 981 Concerning 
your Postu/ata, | shall pray you to allow me thie like 
freedom. 1663 Flagellunt, or O. Cromwell 93 To that pur- 
pose several irreverend Postulata were put to him, 41702 
De For 7rxe-born ug. 359 But then that King must by 
his Oath assent ‘Io Postudata’s of the Government. 1703 
— in 15th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, App. iv. 62 To make 
any postulata of future loyalty and my obedient submisston. 

2. = PosruaTeE sé.) 2. Now rare or Obs. 

a 


POSTULE. 


@ 1619 Fotnersy 4 theo. 1. i. § 4 (1622) 6 Which two 
postnlata, if they be not..presumed by the Hearer, ..there 
cannot possibly be any proceeding. 1672 Witkins Nat. 
Relig. 12 In the same way and method as is used in tbe 
mathematicks, consisting of fostuda/a, definitions, and 
axioms, 1698 Norris 7 reat. Sev. Suéj. 42 For tbe Demon- 
stration of tbis Proposition, I desire but this one Postxdatum., 
1767 Sterne Tr. Shandy IX. xxiii, It was built upon 
one of the most concessible postulatums in Nature. 1827 
Scort /offnann's Novels Prose Wks. 1835 XVIII. 292 
A train of acting and reasoning in itself just and probable, 
althougb tbe fostudatum on which it is grounded is in tbe 
highest degree extravagant. 

+b. Afath, = Postvvate sb.1 3. Obs. 

1743 Emerson Fluxions 1 Postulatum. That any Quantity 
may be suppo-ed to be generated by continual Increase. 
[bid. 5 Nuw by the Postulatum, these Moments will increase 
the Quantities -x, y, which theretore will become + +02, and 
ry. 

+ 3. Something required to be done ; a problem ; 


a desideratum. Ods. 

1667 Phil. Trans. 11. 570 More easie wayes of performing 
this Josti/atunt, are to be foundin..Tacquet’s Arithmetick. 
1819 Pantologia X. s.v. Quadrature, The quadrature, 
especially ainong the ancient matbematicians, was a great 
postulatum. 

+ Postule, v. Sc. Obs. [a. F. postule-r (14th c. 
in Littré), or ad. L. postulare.] = POSTULATE v. 2. 

¢1425 Wyntoun Crom. vii. ix. 2912 Pai postulit in til his 
stede Off Dunkeldyn pe bischope Ioffray: bot til hym pe 
pape Be na way grant waulde his gud wil 

Postumbonal: see Post- B. 2. 

+Po'stume. Os. Also5 postem/e, -om(me, 
-um, -ym,e. Aphetic form of APosTEM. 

€ 1374 CHaucer Boeth. 111. pr. iv. 72 Catullus clepid a consul 
..pat by3t nonius postum, or boch, as who seip..a congre- 
gacioun ofuices in his brest asa postum is ful of corrupcioun. 
€ 1380 Wyctie Ser. Se}. Wks. I. goo Alle bes newe ordris 
ben rotyn postumes. 14.. Stockh. Med. MS. 1. 361 in 
Anglia XVIII. 316 It..distroyith venym And postemys pat 
waxin in man. 1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (1495) 80 There 
engendred a postom in his legge. 1547 LBooror Srev. 
Health xxix. 17 A Postume is no other thynge but a 
collection or a runnynge tozether of evyll humours. 


Postural (pe'stitiral), @ [f. Posture sé. + 
-AL.) Pertaining or relating to posture or position. 
1857 Marsyait Hart (¢7¢/e) On Prone and Postural 
Respiration in Drowning. 1895 Sy/. Soc. Lev., Postural 
respiration, term for the various forms of artificial respira- 
tion in which the patient is put in certain postures or 
positions... Postural treatment, treatment by position, as.. 
for various fractures. 1898 Adéburt's Syst. Aled. V. 88 The 
use of dumb-bells or clubs, and a variety of postural exercises. 
b. Path. /ostural albuntinuria, albuminuria 


caused by the upright posture, 

1897 dlbutt's Syst, Med. 11. 156 Cases of ‘ postural” or 
* cyclic’ albuminuria are occasionally met with. /éid. VIII. 
154 If there be albumin it should prove postural (‘ cyclical’). 


Posture (pe'stitts), sd. (a. F. posture (16th c. 
in Montaigne £ss. ii.), contr. fiom earlicr F. 
positure, ad. L. positira position, posture (so also 
It., Sp., Pg. postera): see Positune.] 

1. The relative disposition of the variots parts 
of anything ; esp. the position and carriage of the 
limbs and the body as a whole ; attitude, pose. 

1606 SHaks. Ant. & CZ. v. ii 221, I shall see Some squeak- 
ing Cleopatra Boy my greatnesse I’ th’ posture of a Whore. 
1633 be. Hate. Hard Te.cts, V. 7. 124 Vhe usuall forme of 
tbetr posture at the Table. 1674 Pravrorp Shill Afns. 1. 
102 In the posture of your Icft hand observe this Rule. 
ax7it Ken Sera, Wks, (1838) 179 He draws her in three 
distinct postures, like a captive, like a penitent, like a 
conqueror. 1727 De For Syst. Afagic u. viii. (1840) 388 
By mutterings and conjurings, by postures and distortions. 
1804 ABERNETHY Surg. Obs. 231 Restlessness, which caused 
a constant variation of posture. 1879 Lussock Sci. Lect, 
v. 155 In burials of the Stone Age tbe corpse was either 
deposited in a sitting posture or burnt. 

+2. The position of onc thing (or person) rela- 
tively to another; position, situation. Ods. 

1605 Bacon Adv, Learn. 11. xx. §5 In describing the 
fourmes of Vertue and Duty, with their situations and 
postures, in distributing them into their kinds, parts, Pro- 
uinces. 1650 Futter /?ysga/1. xi. 33 Three Provinces whose 
number and posture we find in the Evangelists. a@ 1662 
Hevun Land 1.11671) 63 He found. .the Communion Table 
standing almost in the middest of the Quire, contrary to the 
posture of it in his Majesties Chappel. 1695 Woopwarp 
Nat, fist. arth vi. (1723) 269 An imaginary .. Earth, 
whose Posture to the Sun he supposes to have been much 
different. 1764 GoipsM. //ist. Eng. tn Lett. (1772) I. 44 
None was flound..to give intelligence of the forces, or 
posture of the enemy. 1835 Ure /’Ailos. Afannf. 54 The 
position of the arms..and the connecting rods..in one 
line will prevent the frame. .from inoving out of the posture 
it was brought into. a 

tb. Aft, A particular position of a weapon in 


drill or warfare. O6s. 

16z5 Maram Sonddiers Accid. 24 The three Postures 
or words of Command, which are vsed for the Musquet 
in tbe face of the enemie are these—1. Make readie. 2. 
Present. 3. Give fire. 1691 Woop Ath. O-ron. II. 262 He 
learned. .how to handle the pike and musquet, and all 
postures belonging to them, 

3. A state of being; a condition or situation in 
relation to circumstances. 

Now chiefly in the posture of affairs, and @ posture of 
defence; formerly used also of physical condition. 

1642 J. M[arsu] Argt. conc. Militra 11 To put the 
kingdome into a posture of warre. z Lp. WiLLouGHBy 
in Rushw. Azst, Codd. 1. (1692) 1. 676, I could not but give 
your Lordship an account in how good a Posture I found 
tbe Trained Bands of Lincoln, which was far beyond my 
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expectation. 1659 Clarke Papers (Camden) LV. 293 To 
acquainte your Honours with the present posture of affaires 
here, 1666 J. Davies Hist. Caribby [sles 192 The poor 
Servants and Slaves. .reducing it [tobacco] to tbat posture 
wherein it is transported into Europe. 1705 tr. Bosman's 
Guinea 53 Orders came to repair and put tt in a posture of 
Defence. 21741 Cuatxrey Wks, (1766) 23 At Night we got 
our Ship into a sailing Posture. 1793 Smraton Eadystone 
LZ. § 275 Everything put into tbe best posture for receiving 
a storm, 1871 Ruskin Arrows of Chace (1880) I. 227 Tbe 
present posture of affairs round Paris. 

. fig. A mental or spiritual attitude or condition. 

1642 J. Taytor (Water P.) (¢7#¢e) An Apology for Private 
Preacbing..whereunto is annexed ..tbe Spirituall postures, 
alluding to that of Musket and Pike. 1667 Pepys Diary 
720 Tberewith we broke up, all in a sad posture. 1690 

ocke Alum, Und. in. vit. § 3 [He] must... enter into his 
own Thoughts, and observe nicely the several Postures of 
bis Mind in discoursing. 1755 B. Martin Mag. Arts & Sc. 
1,5 (Not daring to appear in a Posture of Enquiry) they 
knew little or nothing of the true Nature of ‘Vhings. 1866 
Lipvon Bampt. Lect. t. (1875) 5 He (Christ} insisted upon 
a certain morality and posture of tbe sou] as proper to 
man’s reception of this revelation, 

5. attrib. and Comé., as + posture book, applied 
to a drill-book: cf. 2b; posture-man, one who 
throws his body into artificial attitudes ; = PosturE- 
MAKER; So foslure-girl, 

1616 LB, Jonson Devil an Assi. ii. 38 Get him the posture 
booke, and’s leaden men, To set vpon a table,..that hee 
may..shew her Finsbury battells. 171: Appison Sfect. 
No. 31 2 1 In one..there was a Rary-Show; in another, a 
Ladder-dance; and in others a Posture-man, 1815 Sporting 
Mag. XLVI. 267 Two..were dancerinas, or posture-girls, 


Posture (pestis), vw [f. prec. sh.] 

+1. ¢ra.ts. ‘Yo place in position ; to set. Ods. 

¢ 1645 Howe tt Le??. (1650) I. v. xxiit. 160 As pointed Dia. 
monds being set, Cast greater lustre out of Jet, ‘Those peeces 
we esteem inost rare, Which in night shadows postur'd are. 
1656 S. H. Gold. Law 41 They..have postured him in the 
place and condition he now stands. 1677 Grew A wat. 
Seeds iv. § 22 The Seed is postured in much a like manner, 
and looks just like a couple of poynted Leavs with a very 
long Stalk. 

2. Yo place ina particular attitude; to dispose 
the body or limbs of (a person) in a particular way. 

a 1628 {see Posturinc below]. 1656 S. H. Gold. Law 44 
Both sides are Dilemina’d, and stand postured like Lots 
Wife. 1820 Keats //yfertou 1 85 And still these two were 
postured motionless, Like natural sculpture in cathedral 
cavern, fig. 1837 Cartyte Fr. Rev. II. v. ii, There are 
first biennial Parliaments so postured as to be, in a sense, 
beyond wisdom. 1890 Saran J. Duncan Soc. Depart. xii. 
115 ‘Three very gay little maids postured in the middle 
of the floor. 

3. intr, To assume a particular posture of body ; 
also, to put the limbs or borly in artificial positions. 

1851 Mayuew Lond. Labour II. 102/1 Posturing. .some 
people call it contortionists..is reckoned the healthiest life 
thre is, because we never get the rheumaticks. 1865 Kincs- 
Ley Herew. xxx, Laughing at tbe dottrel as they postured 
and anticked on the mole-hills. 

4. intr. fig. &. To act in an artificial or affected 
manner; to pose for effect. b. To take up an 
artificial mental position. 

1877 Mortey Crit. Mysc. Ser. 1. 149 He..after having 
postured and played tricks tn face of the bursting deluge, 
and given the government the final impulse into the abyss 
of bankruptcy, was disinissed, 1880 F. G. Lee Ch. vader 
Q. £lrz. 1. 53 Jewell..sometimes became witty, and occa- 
sionally postured as a buffoon. 1834 Pall Afald G. 11 Aug. 
4/1 Burning for an opportunity to posture as a supple states- 
man. 1889 Sfectator 7 Dec, 803/1 Not inventing imaginary 
inoral burdens for the conscience, such as the duty of always 
sO posturing to our fellow-creatures as to set them what we 
suppose to be a good example. 

Ilence Po'stured pp/. a., Po‘sturing vd/. sd. 


and ppl. a. 

@1628 Grevit Sidvey (1652) 149 With constant and 
obedient posturing of his body to their Art. r6g0 H. More. 
Obsera. in Enthus. Tri., etc. (1656) 129 Going on their 
heads, as if they were not inverted but rightly postured 
plants, or walking stipi/es. 1851 [see 3]. 186r Dickens Ge. 
Expect. xix, After 1..had gone through an immensity of 
posturing witb Mr. Pumblechook’s very limited dressing- 
glass, in the futile endeavour to see my legs. 1872 O. W. 
Iloumes Leet Lreakf-t. i, What a statue gallery of 
posturing friends we all have! 1898 G, MereoitnH Odes 
Fy, Hist. 22 What postured statutes barred his tread. 


Po'sture-ma:ker. a. One who makes pos- 
tures or contortions; a contortionist; an acrobat: 
= PosTURE-MASTER 1. b, = PoOSTIRE-MASTER 2. 

171t STEELE Sfect. No, 258 P 3, I would fain ask.. Why 
should not Rope-dancers, Vaulters, Tumblers, Ladder- 
walkers, and Posture-makers appear again on our Stage? 
1863 IIAwtTHoRNE Onur Odd Home (1879) 264 Posture-makers 
dislocated every joint of their body. 1874 Srurceon / reas. 
Dav, Ps, \xxxviit. 9 Men need no posture-niaker, or master 
of ceremonies, when they are eagerly pleading for mercy. 

So Posture-ma:king, a. 5d,, the art or practice 
of making postures or contortions of the body; b. 
pr. pple., making postures. 

1837 Ht. Martineau Soc, Amer, III, 156 The posture- 
making of the United States is renowned. 1851 THACKERAY 
Feng, Hum. vi, He is always. posture-making, coaxing, and 
imploring me. 

Po’sture-ma ster. 

1. A master of the art of posturing; an expert in 
assuming artificial postures or attitudes of the 
body; esf. an acrobat or professional contortionist. 

1691 Satyr agst. French Ep. Aijb, Clark, the Posture- 
master, never knew half so many Distortions of Body, as 
they do. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) IIL. 143 
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The..posture-master, rope-dancer, and equilibrist. 1830 
Scott Demonol. viii. 234 Tricks, not much different from 
those exhibited by expert posture-masters of the present day. 

2. A teacher of postures or callisthenics. 

1712 Appison Sfect. No. 305 ?9 Delivered into the Hands 
of their second Instructor, who is a kind of Posture- Master. 
This Artist is to teach them how to nod judiciously, to 
shrug up their Shoulders in a dubious case [etc.]. 1850 
L. Hunt 4 vfobiog. 1. vi. 236 Deshayes..was rather an ele- 
gant posture-iaster than dancer. 1854 Emerson Lett. & 
Soc. Aims Wks. 111.174 Nature is the best posture-master. 

bo Po'sture-mi:stress, a female expert in 
posturing, or teacher of postures. 

1722 De For Col. Yack (1840) 206 She was a.. posture- 
mistress in love, and could put herself into what shapes she 
pleased, 1799 Hull Advertiser 28 Dec. 3/2 Posture-inasters 
and mistresses. 

Posturer (pp'stitire:). [f. Posrure v.+-ER!.] 
One who practises postures, or poses for efiect. 

1845 R. W. Hamitton Pof, Educ. ix. (ed. 2) 244 It seems 
to treat man too much as the animal] or the posturer. 1879 
E. Arnotp L/. As/ai.6 Merry crowds Gaped on the sword- 
players and posturers. 1896 Brack /risefs xix. 244 Then 
there are the precious people—the posturers—strutting in 
front of a literary mirror and admiring themselves. 

Po'sturist. [See -1st.] A professed posturer. 

1882 in Ocitvie (Annandale), 1886 Das/y News 19 Oct. 
6/6 To point out to the mass that the performer they had 
received as altogether admirable appears from another point 
of view a mere inouther—an absurd posturist. 

Po‘sturize, v. rare. [f. Posture sé, + -128.] 

1. trans. To compose into a particular posture, 
attitude, or expression. 

1706 E, Warp Hud. Rediv. 1. 1.9 When he’ad posturiz’d 
his Face, And humm‘d for some few Minutes Space. — 

2. intr. To asstime an artificial posture, either 
bodily or mental ; to pose. 

1879 Mrs. Lynn Linton Usuder which Lord? II. xi. 254 
Posturizing as a martyr, and preaching as if the Cburch 
were on the brink of persecution. 1880 F. G. Lee Ch. under 
Q. Elrz. 1. p. xv, Their bired puppets caper and tbreaten, 
brag and posturize. 

Hence Povsturizing v/. sé. 

1862 Fatruott Up Nile (1863) 239 There was..a perform- 
ance of vaulting and posturi-ing, by a group of Bedouins. 
1885 Mrs. Lyxx Liston C. Atrhlaud II. ix. 294 There is 
no posturizing, no effort. 1893 A. H. S. Lannor Alone w. 
Hairy Ainn 117 Wondeiful powers of mimicking and 
posturising, in which grace is never lacking. : 

Postuterine, -vaccinal, -varioloid, -Ve- 
dic: sce Post- B. 2, 1. 

+ Postvene, v. Obs. rare. [f. Post- A. 1 + 
L. venire, F. venir to come: cf. convene, etc.] 
inlr, To come after, supervene. So Postvenant 
sh. nonce-wd. [f. F. venant coming], that which 
comes after or follows, a consequence; ‘+ Post- 
ventional a. (cf. conventional] (see quot. 1678). 

1656 Biount Glossogr., *Postuene, to come or follow after. 
1876 W.G. Warv&ss. ’hilos. Theiss (1884) 1. 318 We think 
it will be satisfactory if we use the word...‘ postvenant’ 
to denote what he calls ‘effect’, 1678 Puittirs (ed. 4), *Post- 
ventional Full Moon, that Full Moon which comes after 
any grand movable Feast, or Planetary Aspect. 1706 /é/d., 
Postventional, coming, or that is come after. ; 

Postvide: see Post- A.1a. Post-village: 
see Post 56,2 13. 

Po:st-wa:gon. [f. Post sd.2 + Wacoy, repr. 
Du, and Ger. postwagen.] A mail or stage-coach 
in the Netherlands, Germany, etc.). 

1677-94 Penn Trav. Holland 31 We..began our Journey 
in the common Post-waggon to Osnaburg. 1756 NuGENT 
Gr. Tour, Netherl. 1. 49 Vhere is also another carriage 
which goes from most of the principal towns, and is called 
the Post-waggon: it is..generally drawn only by three horses 
and is as expeditious as our stage coaches. 1830 W. Taytor 
fist. Surv. Germ, Poetry \. 337 Lessing..set off in frost 
and snow by the post-waggon. . for Kamenz, 

Po'stward, adv. ‘loward a post (in any sense). 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Post-warrant: sce Post sé 2, and Post ENTRY. 

Po'stwise, adv. nonce-wd. [f. Posr 56.2 + 
-WISE.] ‘Post-haste’, hurriedly. 

21734 Nortn Lives (1826) I1]. 166 Writing postwise at 
the same time as the dispatch was made,..they were so 
confounded with mistakes that they were forced to write all 
over again. 

Post-woman, -worthy, etc.: see Post 54.1, 2, 

Posty (e, variant of Poustiz Ods., power. 

Postyke, -tykke, obs. ff. Porstick. 

Postzygapophysis (péust,ziga pp‘ nsis), 
Anat, Yl. -ses (-siz). [f. Post- A. 2b.] A pos- 
terior zygapophysis ; each of the two posterior or 
inferior processes (right and left) on the neural 
arch of a vertebra: also called ‘xfertor (or 
posterior) arlicular process. 

1856 Owen Anat, Vertchbr. 1. 232 The postzygapophyses 
of the fourth, third, and second cervicals. 1871 Hux ey 
Anat, Vertebr. Anim. vi, 277 ‘The neural arches have well 
developed pre- and postzygapophyses. = 

Hence Postzygapopaysial (-zigsepofi:zial) a., 
pertaining to or of the nature of a postzygapophysis. 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lev. 

Posy (pévzi). Now arch, or dial. Forms: 
6 posye, 6-9 posey, posie, 6- posy. [A synco- 
pated form of Porsy (which, even when written 
in full, was often pronounced in two syllables).] 

I. 1. A short motto, originally a line or verse 
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of poetry, and usually in patterned language, 
inscribed on a knife, within a ring, as a heraldic 


motto, etc. Ods, or arch. 

(c 1430-1675: see Poesy 3.] 1533 Coronal. Q. Anne Av, 
Wafers with ruse leaues, aud about the wafers were written 
with letters of gold, this posey. 1560 Daus tr. S/emdane’s 
Comm. 160 All the stretes and waies, beyug hanged and 
spired with rich and costly carpets, and posies written in 
euery place. a1569 Kincesmyit Godiy Advise (1580) 31 
Some haue their fansie so led as though money made men: 
let this be your Posie rather,.. Manners makes man. 1634 
Be. Hare Cont mpl, N. 7. v. xii, Abrahams posie ts ‘in 
monte providebitur’. 1534 Sir T. Hersert 7rav. 86 The 
rest is dried Bricks covered over with Posies of Arabique and 
like worke. @1704 T, Brown Pleasant Ep, Wks. 1730 1. 
109 Our posies for rings are either immodest or irreligious. 
1896 Beaumont Joan Seaton 53 Joan was reading the posy 
{in the ring]—‘ But one for me, but one for thee, but one of 
thee and me’. 

+b. An emblem or emblematic device. Ods. 

{1530 Patscr. 256/1 Poysy, devyse, or worde, deutse.] 
1644 Butwer Ch?irod. 139 In all tacit posies of His ascention 
this figure..is most emphatically significant. 

2, A bunch of flowers; a nosegay, a bouquet. 
Now somewhat arch, or rustic, 

(1565 Gotpinc Ovid's Afet. ww, (1567) 47b, A gathering 
flowres froin place to place she strayes, And (as it chaunst) 
the selfe same time she was a sorting gayes, To make a 
Poisie.] 1573 Coorer Thcsaurus s.v. Admoveo, Fasciculum 
ad nares admouvbis, thou shalt put the posie to thy nose. 
41593 Martowe Passionate Sheph. to his Love ii, And 
I will make thee beds of roses, And a thousand fragrant 
posies. 1742 SHENSTONE Schoolmiéstr. xii, Marj'rum sweet, 
in shepherd's posie found. 1810 Worpvsw. Scenery Lakes 
ii. (1823) 51 The little garden..with its borders and patches 
of flowers for Sunday posies. 18.. in J. Harland Laxc. 
Lyrics (1866, 64 Vl make me a posy of hyssop,—no other 
I can touch. 

b. A collection or ‘ bouquet’ of ‘ flowers’ of 
poztry or rhetoric, Cf. ANTHOLOGY. arch. 

a1s6g KinGesmyte Com/. Affict. (1585) C vij, If it hath 
pleased almightie God any thing to refresh you with this 
my poore posy, his will bedone. 1612 Brinstey Led. Lit. 
x. (1627) 153 That booke is asa most pleasant posie, com- 
posed of all the sweet smelling flowers, picked of purpose 
out of all his workes. 1638 Bratuwatt Baruabees Frat. ww. 
(1818) 177 Bee’t so, Faustulus ! there repose thee, Cheere 
thy country with thy posie. 1879 E. W. Gosse in Acadeny 
11 Jan. 26/1 To collect..from [these] pages a posy of funny 
stories and gay quips. 

+ II. 3. Sometimes in the sense of PoEsy 2, 
a poet'cal production. Oés. 

1578 Fiorio 1s¢ Fruites 52 Gioconde was the Emperor 
Gratian when he read the Posies of Ausonius. 1581 Pernice 
Guazz7's Civ. Conv. i. (1586) 63 Those, who.. reade 
Comedies, and other posies. 1645 Harwooo Loyal Subj. 
Retiring-roomt 16 Make them into a Posey. 


TIL. 4, attrib. (or as adj.) and Comd., as posy- 
bouguet, -maker; dial. having a flowery pattern, 
flowered, as fosy gow, waistcoat; posy-ring, 
a finger-ring with a motto inside, 

1626 T. H[awkins}] Caussin’s Holy Crt. 3 The diuine 
Prouidence is a skilfull Posy-maker, who knoweth arti- 
ficially how to mingle all sortes of flowers, to make the 
Nose-gay of the Elect. 1859 THackeray Virgin. xxx, He 
has bought posey-rings at Tunbridge Fair. 1863 Rosson 
Bards Tyne 89 Peg shall hev a posey gown, To mense her 
when she comes to town. /ééa@. 4g2 A posy waiscoat aw 
hev got. 1896 Beaumont Yoax Scaton 53 A posy-ring set 
with two rows of small pearls. 

Pot (ppt), 5.1 Forms: 2-8 pott, 4-7 potte, 
(5 putt2), 3- pot. (Also 4-5 poot, 5 Sc. poyt, 
mod,Sc. dial. pat, patt.) (Late OE, or early ME, 
pott, cognate with OF Tis. fot, MDu. fof(t, Du. fot, 
MLG. pot, put, LG. pot(t; whence mod.Ger. Zott, 
late ON. fotte (¢ 1309), Sw. fotta, Da. fotte; also 
with F, fof (t2th c. in Littré), obs. It. potto 
(Florio); cf. Sp., Pg, pote pot, jar. The Fr, and 
It. point to a late L. *fottes (found in med.L,, Du 
Cange) ; this can scarcely be identified with cl, L. 
potus drinking, in late L. (Fortunatus c¢ 600) 
a drinking-cup. The relation between the German 
and Romanic words is undetermined; Diez and 
Mackel view the latter as adopted from the former; 
but from the absence of the word in OHG. and 
MHIG., and its lateness in English, it cannot well 
be Common Teutonic, he Celtic forms, Breton 
pod, pot, Corn., Welsh fot, Ir. pota, Gael. ott, are 
according to Thurneysen adopted from Fr. or Eng. 
The original source thus remains unknown.] 

1, A vessel of cylindrical or other rounded form, 
and rather deep than broad, commonly made of 
earthenware or metal (less commonly glass), used 
to hold various substances, liquid or solid, for 
domestic or other purposes. 

Often with defining word, as g/ue-pot, ink-pol, jant-fot, 


water pot, watering-fot, etc.; see these words (also the 
specific uses below). 

ta1200 Sax. /ecchd. 1. 378 Nim readstalede harhuna & 
yore & stemp & do on anne neowna pott, & flering of da 
harhuna & oder of ysopo..ford pat se pott heo full. ¢1200 
Vices * Virtues 73 Al swo is pe pott de is idon on de 
barnende ofne. @1300 &. £. Psalter xxi. 16 Dried als a 
pot might be Alle int night with innen me. a 1300 Cursor 
M, 22537 Bot ats potter wit pottes dos Quen he his neu 
wessel fordos. 1375 Sc. Leg. Satuts xxv. (Futian) 512 
Vhre gret poyttis ., fillyt of gold to pe hats, 1463 Bioy 
Witis (Camden) 23 A greet earthin potte. 1597 Moriry 
Introd. Alus. 4, | was like 


a potte with a wide mouth, that { Soutuey Botany Bay Ecl. iii. 18, UH wager a pot I 
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receiueth quickly and letteth out as quickly. 1685 SouTH 
Sern, (1697) 1. viii. 349 Agathocles first handling the Clay, 
and making Pots under his Father. 1769 Mrs. RaFratp 
Eng, Housckfr, tS 77 Put rich melted butter in small 
cups or pots. 1841 Lane Arad. Nts. I. 79 A quantity of 
broken Jars and pots. 1898 A/ébutt's Syst. Med. V. 441 
Blowing out the contents of each of the pipettes into a small 
glass pot, in which they are tboroughly stirred. 

b. spec. Such a vessel (now usually of metal) used 
for cooking or boiling. Ilence ¢vazsf. the vessel 
with the meat or other food boiling in it; also 
allusively = cooking, food (asin phir. for the pot); 
also in figurative allusions. 

@1300 Cursor Af. 26753 (Cotte) Alle your entrailles ilkon 
in welland pottes sal be don. ¢1380 Wyciir Sef. lks. 
III. 197 Pei hackeden here children as small as mnorselis to 
here poot. c14z0 Liber Cocorunt (1862) 16 Put alle in pe 
pot with grythe. 1531 Exvot Gov. 1. xviii, Kylling of dere 
with bowes .. serueth well for the potte (as is the commune 
saynge), 1584 Cocan //aven Health \xiii. (1636) 75 An 
hearbe sometime used in Medicine, but most commonly for 
the Pot. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africaiu 141 The cominon 
sort set on the pot with fresh meat twise euery weeke. 1667 
Ear. Tweeppace in Lauderdale Papers (1885) Il. 45 ‘Fhis 
was to me lik the spoonfnl that spoils the pot. 1783 Burke 
Sp. East-/ndia Bill Wks. IV. 129 Henry the Fourth fof 
France] wished that he might live to see a fowl in the pot 
of every peasant. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed, 2) III. 38 Boiled 
meats which involve an apparatus of pots and pans. 

Sig. 41225 Ancr. R. 368 pe wombe pot pet walled euer of 
metes, and more of drunches. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 32 
Hote Thoght, which hath evere his pottes hote Of love 
buillende on the fyr. 1649 G. Damiet 7rinarch., Rich. L] 
cix, Gant let Glocester’s pott Boyle only over, though his 
were as Hott. 18538 Cartyte /redk. Gt. 1x. vi. (1872) III. 
125 An ever-boiling pot of mutiny. 

ec. Such a vessel used to contain wine, bcer, or 
any other drink; either for drinking out of (as 
a pewter pot for beer, etc.), or for pouring the 
drink into smaller vessels (as a coffee-pot or tea- 
pot). (See also 2.) 

c1440 Alphabet of Tales 497 Pis abbot axked hym whither 
he went, and he said he went to giff his hrethir a drynk. So 
he axkid hym wharto he bare so many pottis. a1500 Ayng 


e 


& Ltcrmit 316 in Hazl. £. P. f. I. 25, I haue a pott of 


galons foure, Standyng ina wro. 1597 15¢ Pt. Return fr. 
Parnass, V. ii, 1527 Noe pennie, noe pott of ale. 1617 
Moryson /#/n. 11. 179 The Germans drink in peuter cr 
stone pots, hauing little or no plate. 1837 Dicxens /*ichzv. 
xxili, Shaking up the ale, by describing small circles with 
the pot, preparatory to drinking. 

d. An earthenware vessel to hold earth in which 
a plant is grown ; a FLOWER-POT. 

[1598-: see FLower-rot.] 1615 Markuam Exe. f/ousezw. 
(1660) 54 If you will set forth yellow flowers, t.ke the pots 
of Primroses and Cowslips. 1856 Detamer F¢. Gari. (1861) 
22 It is safer to keep the bulbs in pots .. in good, light, rich 
soil, 1887 Ruswin Preterita U1. iv. 141 My mother did 
like arranging the rows of pots in the big greenhouse. 

e. A chamber-pot. 

1705 Ontver in PAIL. Trans. XXV. 2181 He..did his 
necessary occasions always in the Pot. 1898 P. Manson 
Trop. Discases xviii, 299 There was very little in the pot 
except mucus tinged. .with blood. 

f. Applied to various vessels or receptacles used 
in manufactures, etc.: see quots. 

1676 Phil. Trans, XI. 680 The Air which has been com- 
pressed in the Pot [in a fire-engine]. 1727-41 CHAMBERS 
Cyc?. s.v. Glass, Vake of this crystal frit..set it in pots in 
the furnace, adding to it a due quantity of manganese. 
1831 J. Hottanp Afanuf, Mctat I. 228 These cofiers, or 
pots, as they are called [in a steel-converting furnace]. 1839 
Ure Dict. Arts 576 ‘Vhe materials of every kind of glass are 
vitrified in pots made of a pure refractory clay. 1875 /éid. 
Ill. 1011 Taken from right to left [of tbe figure}, 1 repre- 
sents the tinman’s pan; 2, the tin-pot; 3, the washing or 
dipping pot; 4, the grease-pot; 5, the cold pot; 6, tbe list 
pot. 1875 Knicur Dict. J/ech., Pot. 1. A perforated hogs- 
head in which crude sugar is placed fordrainage of the mo- 
lasses. ..3. A brass-founder’s name for a crucible. Grapbite 
pots are most generally in use. 

g. A vessel, generally of silver, given as a prize 
in athletic sports. Cf. PoT-HUNTER 3. Also 
(slang) applied to any prize so given. 

1885 Cyclist 19 Aug. 1683/2 Imagine. .a three miles handi- 
cap for which the first ‘pot’ is a 93 guineas piano. 1886 
Ibid. 11 Aug. 1126/2 The two best men were riding for a 
bigger stake than the ‘ pot’, for were they not the repre- 
sentatives of rival bicycle makers? 1897 in Iéadsor Mag. 
Jan. 266/1 A few pots won upon playing- fields. 


2, Such a vessel with its contents; hence, the 
quantity that fills or would fill the vessel, a potful. 


(Cf. Cup sd, 8.) a. Const. of (the contents), 


1450 Afirour Satuaciowt 218 in a fulle potte of mans 
blode scho it laide. 1535 Coverpate Be/ 4% Dr. 3 Sixe greate 
pottes of wine. 1587 in 37d Rep. Hist. SS. Comme. 420/1, 
I have sent. .a pott of gelly which my servante made. 1621 
Burron Axat, Aled. 1, iii. 11. (1651) 331 O that 1 could but 
finde a pot of money now. 1724 Swirt Silt for Clergy Re- 
siding on Livings ® 5 No entertainment..beyond a pot of 
ale and a piece of cheese. 1773 Life N. Frowde 33 The 
good Woinan had also kept a Pot of Tea warm for me. 1833 
lit. Martineau A/anch. Strike i.g A pipe and pot of porter 
{were] called for, 1886 Daily Neivs 9 Dec. 5/2 When a pot 
of coins is found by some old Roman way. 

b. cllipt. A pot of liquor; transf. liquor, drink ; 
drinking, potation (also fZ.). Cf. Cup sd 10. 

1583 Basincton Command. iv. (1637) 39 He might with 
great right have destroyed us, either amongst our pots, or in 
ourdances, 1617 Beatuwait Smoaking Age Oij b, Asif no 
Poets Genius conld be ripe Without the influence of Pot 


and Pipe. 1720 De For Capt. Siagicton i, He carries her 
into a pnblic-house to give her a pot and a cake. 1794 
have 
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suffer'd more evils than fell to your lot. 1849 Macautay 
Hist. Eng. viii. II. 338 The bedye alehouse, where he had 
been accustomed to take his pot on the bench before the 
door in summer, 

3. Used as a conventional quantity or measure of 
various commodities: cf. barrel, firkin, etc. 

1530 PatscR. 257/1 Potte, a gallon measure, fof. 1 
pars of Customs cj b, Oyle, called baume one none 
vis. Vid. 1662 Act 14 Chas. 1/, c. 26 § x ‘he Pott of 
Butter ought to weigh ‘!'wenty pounds viz. Fourteen pounds 
of good and Merchantable Butter Neat and the Pott Six 
pounds. 1681 A/auch. Crt. Leet Rec. (1888) VI. 123 Richard 
Barlow for buying twoe potts of Apples by way of forestal- 
linge. 1775 Chron.in Ann. Reg.143/1 A potof sugar weiglis 
about 7o pounds. 1825 H. M. in Hone £very-day Bk. 1. 
1344 Apples,..from twenty to thirty pots, (baskets con- 
taining five pecks each). 1862 Anstep Channel Ist. Ww. 
App. A. (ed. 2) 566 The smaller divisions are into pots (half- 
gallon), quarts, pints, gills, and noggins (eighth ofa pint). 

4. A steel cap or small helmet, worn esp. by 
cavalry in the 17th c.; see also quots. 1676, 
@ 1734. Obs. exc. Ast, 

1639 Sir E. Verney in V, Pagers (Camd.) 227 If I had a 
pott for the hedd that were pistoll proofe, it may be I would 
use it, if it were light. 1666 Lozd. Gaz. No. 66/3, 4000 Land- 
men..with tbeir Officers, all compleatly armed with Back, 
Brest, and Pot. 1676 Hosers /tiad (1677) 143 To defend 
his head A leather cap without crest, call’d a pot. #1734 
North £ ram. iu. vii. § 87 (1740! 572 There were abundance 
of those silken Back, Breast and Potts made and sold, that 
were pretended to be Pistol Proof. a@1845 Mrs. Bray 
Warleigh xxi, Steel morions, or pots, as they were very 
commonly called, guarded their skulls. 

5. a. A basket, tub, or box used in pairs, in the 
manner of panniers with a pack-saddle, to carry 
manure, sand, etc. dad. 

[1388-9: see Dunc-rot.] 1552 Hutoer, Dunge potte made 
of wickers. 1796 W. Marsuatit tVcst Eng. I. 122 Dung, 
sand, materials of buildings, roads, etc., are carried in potts, 
or strong coarse panniers... The bottom of each pot is a 
falling door, on a strong and simple construction. 1885 
Etwortny IV. Somerset Word-6k., Pots, small D-shaped 
boxes, placed bow side outwards on either side of a pack- 
saddle for carrying heavy articles. 

b. A wicker basket used as a trap for fish or 
crustaceans ; a fish-pot, lobster-pot, etc. 

{21555 Fisb-pot: see Fisu sé.'7.] 1669 Wortipce Syst. 
Agric. (1681) 256 In several great Rivers..many have set 
large Pots made of Osier, with bars in them, that when the 
lish are in them,..they could not get outagain. 1745 Co- 
uinson in Pil, Trans. XLIV. 70 The Crab will live con- 
fined in the Pot or Basket some Months. 1867 F. FRrawcis 
Angling iii. go Baskets called ‘ pots’.. baited witb worms. 

c. ‘The ‘pound’ or circular inclosed part of 
a pound-net ; also called the dow/ or evib. U. S. 

1884 in Knicut Dict. Afeck. Suppl. : 

6. Applied to various things : as + a. A projecting 
band on the stem of a key, close to the bow (oés.) ; 
b. = CHIMNEY-POT; c. The head ofa rocket. 

1688 R. Horme Armoury 1. 301/1 Pot or Bead, is the 
round under the Bow, at the top of the Shank fof a Key}. 
1703 Moxon .Wech. Exerc. 23, H the Shank, I the Pot, or 
Bread,..L the Bow. a1845 Hoop Jown & Country iii, He 
sinks behind no purple hill, But down a chimney’s pot! 
1873 E. Seon itorkshop Receipts Ser. 1. 126/2 The rocket 
being then charged, the head or pot must be fixed. 

+7. a. Pot of the head: the skull, cranium, brain- 
pan. b. The socket of a bone at a joint. Ods. 

1548-77 Vicary A naz. iii. (1888) 27 The Bone of the Pot ol 
the head keeping in the Braynes. 1610 Marknam J/asterp. 
u. clvii. 463 As the one end of the marrow-bone [goes] into 
the pot of the spade-bone, and the other end into the pot of 
the elbow. 

8, A sausage. Now s.w. dial. 

1480 Nominale (Har). MS. 1002) If.147 Hilla, a white 
pott or sawsege. 1777 /lore Subsecive (Devonsh.) 337 
(E. D, D.) The pot is a hog’s black pudding..stuffd into 
pigs gutts or cbitterlings. 1886 Etwortuy W. Somerset 
Word-tk., Pots and puddings, sausages made of pig’s blood 
and fat. Same as black-puddiugs. 

9. A large sum of money. collog. (Cf. 2.) 

1871 Mrs. H. Woop Dene Hollow xxiv, A grandfatber, 
who must possess pots of money laid by, 1876 F. E. 
Trottore Charming Fellow 1, xvi. 219 He went to India 
..and came back .. with a pot of money. 1897 ‘Ovioa’ 
Massarenes v, You'll make a pot by it, as Barnum did. 

b. slang. A large sum staked or betted. 

1823 ‘J. Bee’ Dict, Tur/s. v., ‘I shall put on the fof at 
the July meeting’, signifies that the speaker will bet very 
high (at races), or up to thousands...Lord Abingdon once 
declared ‘ I will put on the fof to-day’, and he did so with 
a vengeance—his groom, Jack Oakly, put Aé in the pot. 
1840 Sporting Rev. Aug. 119 It needed only to lay against 
all, to insure a prize proportioned to the ‘pot’ put on. 
1839 Lever Davenp. Dunn \. xiv. 124 The [horse] you have 
backed with a beavy pot. 1880 J. Payx Conjid. Agent 
I. 214 He had solaced bimself. .by ‘putting the pot’ on at 
cards. 

ce. Racing. ‘ A horse backed for a large amount, 


a favourite’ (Farmer Svazz). 

1823 ‘J. Bee’ Dict. Tur/s. v., ‘Pot 8 O's’, the name of 
a race-horse, meaning 80,0001 or guineas. 1873 Slang 
Dict., Pot, a favourite in the betting fora race. Probably 
so called because it is usual to say that a heavily-backed 
horse carries ‘a pot of money’. When a favourite is beaten 
the pot is said to be upset. 1883 Graphic 17 Nov, 494/2 
Medicus, the great Cambridgeshire ‘ pot *, and Thebais, who 
showed well in that race, were among the runners, 1892 
J. Kent Racing Life Ld. G. C. Bentinck ix. 201 Horses 
trained at Goodwood in 1842 beat great pots from Danebury. 

da. A person of importance, (Usually dzg fot.) 

1891 Licensed Victualter'’s Gaz, 9 Feb., Dick pointed out 
some of the big pots ofthe day. 1899 WHttEING 5 Yon St. 
xiv, The father's some heme pot in the financial way. 
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e. Cards. ‘In faro, the name given to the six-, 
seven-, and eight-spots in the lay-out’ (Cez/. Déct.). 
10. In full, pot-paper: A size of printing or 
writing paper: originally bearing the wate:mark 
of a pot (cf. foolscap). Also a/trié., as pot-folio, 
-ectavo, -quarto. (Sometimes spelt fof.) 

The sheet measures normally 15$ x 124 inches. 

1579 Lu-liow Churchu. Acc. (Camden) 165, iiij°T quiers of 
pott paper. a1625 Fretcuer Nice b'alour ww. i, He prints 
my blows upon pot-paper too, the rogue! Which had been 
proper for some drunken pamphlet. 1712 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 50:8/3 For all Paper called.. Superfine Pot 2s. Second 
fine Pot 1s. &/,..per Ream. 1882 Daly Tel.17 Jan. 5 Only 
four copies of the first edition, in ‘pot’ folio, are known to 
be in existence. 1894 J.C. Jearrreson L&. Recollect Il. 
xxv. 229 Legal drafts on pot-paper. 

ll. As the name of a substance: Earthenware, 
stoneware ; a//776. made of ‘pot’. Also, anearthen- 
ware chimney-piece ornament ; aza/. a boy’s marble 
of baked clay; a fragment of pottery played with 
in hop-scotch or other games. Cf. Pic 56.2 

1825 J. Nicuotson Oferat. Mechanic 466 A suitable thin 
tool or utensil of pot, of the profile of the inside, is applied. 
1861 Mayuew Loud. Labour |. 333/2 A street-scller who 
accompanied me called them merely ‘ pots’ (the trade term), 
but they were all pot ornaments. Among them were great 
store of shepherdesses, of greyhoundsf[ete.]. /é%d. II. 396/2 
‘The use of earthenware, clay, or pot pipes for the convey- 
ance of liquids is very ancient. 1864 Briertey Layrock iii. 
40 Lookin’-glasses, an’ pot dolls. 1884 Da/‘ly Vews 13 Oct. 
5/1 Those who kicked against ceramic art, and protested 
vehemently against what they called ‘decoration by pot’. 

12. pl. Pols: short for Potashes. 

1849 Sax Prond Miss Mac Bride xvii, For John had 
worked in his early day, In ‘ Pots and Pearls‘ the legends say. 

13. Phrases and Proverbs. a. Zhe pot goes so 
long (or often) to the water that tt is broken at last 
(with several variations of wording). b. he pot 
calls the kettle black (etc.): said of a person who 
blames another for something of which he himself 
is also guilty; so fo call each other pot and kettle, 
ete. +0. The pot walks: said of a drinking bout, 
in which the pot of liquor is passed from one 
to another. (See also quot. 1691.) Ods. ad. .4 
little pot ts soon hot. a little person is easily roused 
toanger. e. 70 boil the pot, make the pot boil: to 
provide one’s livelihood. (Cf. Por BoiLeR, -BoIL- 
ING, PoTWALLER.) So, in same sense, fo keep the fol 
botling; also, to keep anything going briskly. f. 
To go to pot (formerly also fo the pot): to be cut 
in pieces like meat for the pot; to be ruined or 
destroyed (now zudgar). So + lo bring or send to 
(the) pot (olis.), put tn the pot, etc. +E. To have 
a pol tn the pate: to be the worse for liquor. Ods. 
th. 7o make the pot with the two ears. ‘to set 
the arms akimbo’ (Davies). Ods. i. / (one’s) 
pots: ina state of intoxication (cf. 772 one’s cups). 
j. Various other phrases and proverbs. 

a. 1340 Ayend. 206 Zuo longe gep bet pot to be wetere, 
pet hit comp to-broke hom. a 1450 Ant. de la Tour 82 It 
is a trew prouerbe, that ‘the potte may goo so longe to 
water, that atte the laste itis broken’. ¢ 1645 Ilowect Leéé. 
I. t vi, That the Pot which goes often to the water, comes 
homme crack'd at last. 

b. a 1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew s.v., ‘The Pot calls the 
kettle black A——’, when one accuses another of whut he is 
as Deep in himself. 1833 Markvat 2. Simple xxxii, Do 
you know what the pot called the kettle? 1844 Dickens 
Mart. Chuz. xxiv, I've been as good a son as ever you were 
a brother. It’s the pot and the kettle, if you come to that. 
1900 IVest. Gas, 6 Mar. 10/1 There has been a good deal 
of ‘pot and kettle * in the stories from the British and Boer 
camps since the war began. 

c. 1567 Ilarman Caveat (Shaks. Soc.) 32 How the pottes 
walke about! their talking tounges talke at large. 1622 
R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 216 Vhe pott continually 
walking, infused desperate and foolish hardinesse in many. 
1691 Woop AZzh. Oxon. II. 157 Author. of other little 
tiivial matters meerly to get bread, and make the pot walk. 

d. 1546 J. Hevwoop (rou, (1867) 25 And Christ wot It is 
wool at a word, little pot soon whot. 1596 Suaks, Tay, 
Shr. 1. i. 6 Now were not | a little pot, and soone hot. 
1809 W. Irvine Anickerd, ix. 1861) 137 It is an old saying, 
that ‘a little pot is soon hot’, which was the case with 
William the Testy. Being a litthe man he was soon in 
a passion, and once in a passion he soon boiled over. 

e. [1587 Harrison Anglan./ wu. ii, (1877) 1. 63 One of the 
Lest paire of bellowes that blue the fire in his [the pope's] 
kitchen, wherewith to make his pot seeth.} 1657-61 Hleyuin 
Hist. Ref. (1674) 100 So poor, that it is hardly able to 
keep the Pot boiling for a Parsons Dinner. 181rz Combe 
Picturesque xxi. 18 No fav'ring patrons have I got, But 
just enough to boil the pot, 1825 Brockett NV. C. Gloss., 
Keep-the-fot-boiling, a common expression among young 
people, when they are anxious lo carry on their gambols 
with spirit. 1837 Dickens /7/-Aw. xxx, 1864 CARLYLE 
Fredk, Gt, xvi. ii. (1872) V1. 151 A feeling that glory is 
excellent, but will not make the national pot boil. 1870 
Lowett Study Wind. 139 To employ them, as a literary 
man is always tempted, to keep the domestic pot a-boiling. 
18387 Vises (weekly ed.) 7 Oct. 15/1 His lieutenants keep 
the rebellion pot boiling in,. Ireland. 

f. 1542 Upatt Lrasm, Apoph. 116 The riche & welthie of 
his subjectes went dayly to the potte, & wer chopped up. 
1ss2 Latimer Serm. in Lincoln i. 66 They that pertayne to 
God,. .they must goe to the potte, they must suffer here 
accordyng to y® Scripture. 1573 Wew Custom: u. iii. C iij b, 
‘Thou mightes! sweare: if I could I would bring them to the 
pot. x1609 W. M. Jan in ALoone (Percy Soc.) 8 All that hee 
can get or borrow goeth to the pot. 1641 J. Jackson Truc 
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Evang. T. 1. 32 All went to the pot [in the fourth Persecu- 
tion] without respect of Sex, dignity or number. 1657 R. 
Licon Burbadoes (1673) 120 ‘Whe Sea-men..resolv'd, the 
Passengers should be drest and eaten, before any of them 
should goe to the Pot. 16g: Woop Ath. Oxon. II. 552 
He. .had been engaged. .to bring in K. Ch. 2. from Scotland 
(for which he had like to have gone tothe pot), 1823 ‘J. 
Bee’ Dict. Turf s. v., ‘ Put in the pot’, said of a man who 
is let into a certain loss—of a wager, of his liberty or life. 

1530 TINDALE Answ. More 1. xxix. Wks. (1572) 293/1 Then 
goeth a part of y° little flocke to pot, and the rest scatter. 
1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 828 ‘Whey had eaten sixe 
of his fellowes, and the next day he must haue gone to pot 
too. ¢ 1680 Hickerincite //Jst. Whigzism Wks. 1716 I. 11. 
153 Poor Thorp, Lord Chief Justice, went to Pot, in plain 
English, he was Hang’d. 1699 Bextiey Pha/. xvi. 506 
For if the Agrigentines had met with them, they [the letters 
of Phalaris] had certainly gone to pot. 1708 W. Kinc 
Cookery 9: Ev'ry thing that ev'ry Soldier got, Fowl, Bacon, 
Cabbage, Mutton, and what not, Was all thrown into Bank, 
and went to Pot. 1789 Woccorr (P. Pindar) E-xfost. Odes 
xu vii, Thousands will smile to see him go to pot. 1815 
W.H. FrRevanp Scribdleoniania 3 Reviewers.. Who..send 
each Author to pot, ‘hat cannot proclaim he’s by birth 
a true Scot. 1884 Pall Vall GC. 16 Feb. 4/2 If it were to 
save the whole empire from going 10 pot, nobody would stay 
at home. 

g. 1658 Ossorn Adv. Son (1673) 28 Especially when they 
have gota potin their pate. 1737 bRACKEN Farrrery Im pr. 
(1757) Lf. 77 An Ox or a Cow would serve them to ride well 
enough, if they had only a Pot in the Pate. 

h. 1675 Corton Burlesque upon B. 117 See what a goodly 
port she bears, Making the pot with the two Ears! 

i. 1618 Hornsy Sco. Droné., (1859) 20 ‘Vhere euery vpstart, 
base-condition'd slaue,..A gentleman vnto his teeth will 
braue, And in his pots most malapertly bragge. ¢1618 
Moryson /¢in. 1v. 1v. 1. (1903) 340 In theire Potts [they] 
will promise any thinge, and make all bargaynes. 

j. 1546 J. Heywoop Prov, (1867) 81 He that commeth last 
to the pot, is soonest wroth. 1599 Hakcuyt Voy. II. 1. 53 
And I would not gladly so spend my time and trauell,. .and 
after,..to lose both pot and water, as the prouerbe is. 1682 
N.O. Boslean's Lutvin iw. Argt 30 Yet so, the Fancy’s 
richer, ‘Io end in Pot, commence in Pitcher! 1687 Mon- 
tacue & Prior /iind & P. Transv. 12 And understanding 
grown, misunderstood, Burn’d Hin to th’ Pot, and sour'd 
his curdled Blood. 1880 Miss Brappon Clow. Foot xxxviii, 
Ion’t you know that vulgar old proverb that says that 
“a watched pot never boils’? 1893 STEVENSON Caty7ona iii. 
26 While we were all in the pot together, James had shown 
no such particular anxiety whether for Alan or me, 


14, attrib. and Comd., as pot-like, -shaped adjs. ; 
grown or cultivated in a pot (sense 1d), as fof- 
flower, -plant, -rose; made of ‘pot’ or earthen- 
ware (sense 11, q. v.); tpot-act, name for an Act 
of Parliament relating to the sale of liquor; pot- 
ale, the completely fermented wash in distillation ; 
+ pot-ally, a pot-mate, a companion in carousing ; 
pot-arch, an arch in a glass-making furnace, in 


which the pots are anncaled; +pot-baked a., 


baked as pottery; + pot-baker, one who bakcs clay 
into pots, etc., a potter; pot-ball, a dumpling; 
pot-bank dyva/., a pottery (BANK 56.2 8b); pot 
barley : see DARLEY 1b; + pot-birds, a theatrical 
imitation of the notes of birds (? by blowing through 
a pipe in a pot or vessel of water); pot-board, 
a board upon which pots are placed or carried ; 
pot-bouls, ¢-bulis 5¢.:; pot-clips: see BouL 2; 
+ pot-brass, a metal or alloy of which pots were 
madc ; pot-builder, a workman who constructs 
the large pots uscd in glass-works; pot-butter, 
dial, buttcr salted and put up in pots; potted or 
salt buttcr; +pot-cannon, a pop-gun; cf. Por- 
GUN 2; pot-celt, a celt with a comparatively large 
opening (see CELT *); pot-claw = Pot-ciir, Pot- 
HOOK; pot-clay, clay used for making carthenwarc, 
pot-crook = Por-1100K, now déa/.; pot cultiva- 
tion, pot culture, cultivation of plants in pots; 
+ pot-dropsy, diabetes (cf. 1¢) ; pot-dung, ara/., 
farm-yard manure, carried to the field in pots: cf. 
sense 5a, and duzng-fot; hence pot-dung 7. ¢rans., 
to dung with farm-yard manure ; pot-fair, a fair 
at which pots and other crockcry are sold; pot- 
founder, a maker of earthenware pots, a potter; 
pot-fowler, one who catches birds for the pot, 
i.e. for cooking; in quot. applied to a hawk; 
pot-furnace, a furnace containing pots for glass- 
making; + pot-fury, fury or excitement caused 
by drinking (cf. 2b); pot-girl, a girl who serves 
drink at a tavern, etc., a barmaid (cf. PuT-Boyx) ; 
pot-gutted a. = PoT-BELLIED; + pot-hardy a., 
bold from the eflects of drink (= PoT-vALIant) ; 
+ pot-harness (sonce-wd.), ‘harness’ or armour 
consisting of drink (see quot.) ; pot hat (co//oq.), 
a low-crowned stiff felt hat, a ‘bowler’; hence 
pot-hatted a.; pot-helmet (cf. sense 4); pot- 
kiln, a small lime-kiln; + pot-knight, a ‘ knight 
of the pot’, a pot-valiant toper; pot-lace, lace 
having the figure of a pot or vase (often containing 
flowers) in the pattern; pot-ladle, a ladle for 
lifting anything out of a pot; pot-leech, one who 
‘sucks’, ordrinks out of, a pot; atoper; pot-lug, 
dial, = PoT-EAR 1}; pot-marjoram, marjoram 
cultivated as a pot-herb; pot-market, a market 
for pottery-ware; + pot-mate = PoT-coMPANION ; 
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+ pot-meal, a diinking bout; pot-miser, a kind 
of ‘miser’ or boring instrument (Miser 54.3) ; 
pot-paper (see sense 10); +pot-purliament, 
?an assembly of drinkers; pot-plite, a porce- 
lain plate bearing the figure of a pot, vase, or 
other vessel; +pot-proof-armour (zoce-wd.), 
‘proof-armour’ or defence supplied by the pot, 
i.e. by drinking; +t pot-punishment (zonce-wd.), 
the punishment of being forced to drink; pot- 
quarrel, a quarrel ‘in one’s pots’ (see 13 i); 
a drunken brawl; pot-quern, a pot-shaped quern 
or ancient hand-mill ; pot-revel, a diunken revel, 
a drinking bout; pot-setting, the process of 
setting or placing the pots in the furnaces in glass- 
making ; + pot-shaken, + pot-sick a., disordered 
with liquor, tipsy, intoxicated; pot-sleeper, 
a metal sleeper for railways of dish-like form; 
+ pot-smitten a. (nonce-wd.), of a bargain, made 
by striking drinking vessels together; pot-song, 
a drinking song; pot-spoon, a large spoon for 
taking liquor out of a pot, a ladle; pot-steel, 
? = cast or crucible steel; pot-stil}, a still to which 
heat is applied directly as to a pot, not by means 
of a steam-jacket; aé776. applied to whisky dis- 
tilled ina potestill; + pot-sure @., bold or confident 
through drink (cf. Por-vaL1anT); +t pot-tipt a. 
(nonce-wd.), of the nose, reddened at the tip by 
drinking; pot-trap, (a) a pot sct in the ground as 
a trap for moles; (4) a kind of trap used tn 
drainage (?a D-trap) ; + pot-vertigo (verdugo) 
(stonce-wd,), giddiness induced by drinking; pot- 
ware, earthenware, crockery; pot-water, water 
for cooking purposes; pot-wheel, a wheel with 
pots or buckets for raising water, a noria; + pot- 
wit, one whose wit is displayed while drinking, 
or through drink; pot-work, an establishment 
where pottery or earthenware is made; + pot- 
wort = PoT-HERB; pct-wrestler (s/ang), (a) ‘the 
cook on a whale-ship’; (4) ‘a scullion (Pennsyl- 
vania)’ (Bartlett); ‘a kitchcn-maid (U.S.)’ (Cent. 
Dict.). See also Potasu, Pot-Lvck, etc. 

1737 J. CuamBertayne Sé. Gt. Brit. u. (ed. 33) 87 Register 
of the Victuallers ..on Account of the *Pot-Act. 1812 
Sporting Alag. XL. 86 Indicted for using an unlicensed 
sill, and for having in his possession vessels containing *pot 
ale, 1815 J. Smitn Panorama Sc. 4 Art 11. 58: Feints 
from pot-ale (the name given to completely fermented wash). 
1847 WessteR, /’o¢-a/v, a name in some places given to the 
refuse from a grain distillery, used to fatten swine. a@ 1619 
Fretcuer, etc, Ant, alta 1. i, What can all this do? Get 
ine some dozen surfeits.. And twenty *pot-allies. 1839 Ure 
Dict, Arts 586 (Glass-making) ‘Ihree of these arches 
exclusively appropriated to this purpose [annealing], are 
called *pot-arches. 1545 JovE aes Dan. ii. 28b. Thou 
didste see the yerne mixt with “pot bakt erthe. 16zx Ains- 
worth Annuot. Pentat., Lev. xi. 33 Vessels of *Pot-bakers 
earth. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury m1. 293/2 A Dumpling, 
cr *Pot-Ball, is made. .with ordinary flour and suet minced 
small, and mixed up with Milk or Water. /d/d. m1. 84/1. 
1903 in Eng. Dial. Dict. from Lanc., Chesh., Shrops., 
Warw. 1888 Saé. Aev. LXVI. 11/1 Countless generations 
worked at the‘ potbank’. 1894 Jf est. Gaz. 28 Mar. 7/1 We 
are in the heart of the Potteries, ‘the potbanks ’, as they call 
thein up here, 2822 Sik J. Sincrair Syst //usb. Scot. 1. 
App. 50 The expence of making *pot barley..is..2s. 6d. per 
boll, 1621 Frortcner Pilgr. ve iv. Stage drrvct., Music 
afar off, *Pot-birds, 1840-15. WARREN tex @hous. a Year 
(1884) 89/t ‘It’s a fine thing to be gentlefolk’, said the boy, 
taking up his *pot-board. 188: Younc Ev, Man his own 
Mechanic § 898 A ‘ pot-beard’ on which saucepans, kettles, 
etc., are placed when not in use. 1519-20 fec, St. Alary 
at Lill 307 Ress’..of hym for xxix ll of olde *potbras, the 
Ijdob 1890 W. J. Gorpon Fonncdry 136 Three times has 
the whole mass to pass under his feet before it goes on to 
the *pot-builder, a 1616 Beaum. & Fr. Scornf. Lady 1. ii, 
One that..rose by honey and *pot-butter. 1785 //ist. & 
«i ntig., York 11. 109 This Market is only for Firkin or Pot- 
Lutter. 1886 Ecwortiy Hest Somers. Word-bk., ot- 
éutter..in order to keep it, larger quantities of salt are 
needed. Hence sa/¢ and fot applied to d«/ter are synony- 
mous terms. 1653 UrquHart Aaédela/s 1. xix, When little 
boyes shoot pellets out of the *pot-canons made of the 
hollow sticks of..an aulder tree. 1702 Lond. Gaz. No. 
3821/8 A quantity of *Pot-Clay, and Working Tools for 
dottles or Flint. 1515 Barciay £g/oges il. (1570) B ij b/2 
Platters and dishes, morter and *potcrokes 1816 Wot- 
corr (P. Pindar) Aliddlesex Flection wi. xii, E’en let’n 
suffer vor arogue, A potcrook let’n veel. 1882 Jaco Cornish 
Gloss., Pot-crovks, the second form in learning to write. 
1845 /lor/st’s Frnt. x17 ‘Vhis species requires *pot cultiva- 
tion. 1625 Hart Anat. Ur. 1. ii. 23 Another..dangerous 
disease. .called Diadete or *Potdropsy. xe7 Grose Province. 
Dyrct., *Pot-dung, farm-yard dung. Berks. 1794 T. Davis 
Agric, Wilts 107 The home arable should be manured 
with pot-dung. 1848 Jrol. RK. Agric. Soc. IX. uu. 524 
The land..is then *pot-dunged, and sowed with white 
mustard, 1836-48 B. D. Watsn Aristoph. 103 note, Cer- 
tain niysterious orgies annually celebrated at Cambridge 
during the *Pot-fair, 1878 T. Harpy Ret. Native vi. i, 
He was looking at the ‘pot-flowers on the sill. 1631 
Canterb. Marr. Licences (MS.), John Viler of Hawkhurst, 
*pot-founder. 1834 Munir S772. Birds (1841) 1. 97 [The 
Goshawk] is nowise inferior as a *pot-fowler, if the ground 
for it be judiciously chosen. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 577 The 
flame that escapes from the founding or “pot-furnace is 
thus economically brought to reverberate on the raw mate- 
rials of the bottle glass. 1597-8 Br Hatt Saé, 1. iii, With 
some *pot-furie ravisht from their wit. 1797 Lame Led. to 
Coleridge 5 Jan., You cannot surely mean to degrade the 
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Joan of Arc into a *pot-girl. 1773 Graves Sfir. Quix. iv. 
viii, I a vessel of broth! you *pot-gutted rascal! 1615 
Bratrwait Strappado (1878) 3 That garland..From th 
Temples sure of some ‘pot hardy Poet. 1622 S. Waro Ie 
to Drunkards (1627) 36 ‘Yo whet their wits with wine; or 
arme their courage with *Pot-harnesse. 1798 JANE AUSTEN 
Lett, (1884) I. 168 She looks much as she used to do,..and 
wears what Mrs. Birch would call a *pot hat. 1873 Slang 
Dict., Pot-hat, a low-crowned hat, as distinguished from 
the soft wideawake and the stove-pipe. 1898 /Westi. Gaz, 
16 Dec. 3/2 Dressed Hike an ordinary tourist in a tweed suit, 
a blue overcoat, and a pot-hat. 1899 Daily ews 25 Sept. 
7/3 A band of “pot-hatted young men linked arms, and.. 
marched along, followed by an enthusiastic crowd. 1634 
Witner Emdblemes 223 Some from the ‘pot-kilne, from the 
sheep cote some Hee raised hath. 1834 Br7t. Hisd. 1. 304 
‘They appear to pay dearly at present for lime, and the sorry 
pot-kilns by which it is manufactured are so badly managed. 
1587 Harrison England u., vi. (1877) 1. 160 The beere. 1s 
cleere and..yellow as the gold noble, as our “potknights 
call it. c1s00 Coventry Corp. Chris'i Plays 30 Here with 
my *pott-ladull With hym woll 1 fyght. [a18z5 Forby 
Voc. E. Anglia, Pot-ladles, tad-poles; from their shape.] 
1630 J. Tayvtor Water-Cormorant Wks. 11. 5/1 Vhis vahant 
*pot-leach, that vpon his knees Has drunke a thousand 


pottles vp se freese. 1797 Imrie in Eaix. Phil. Trans. 
(1798) IV. 194 *Pot-like holes..hollowed out of the solid 
rock. 1855 Rostnson Whitby Gloss., *Pot-lug, the handle 


of a jug; the two loops at the sides of the iron porridge- 
pot. 1707 Mortimer f/usé. 464 Of Marjoram, there are 
several sorts.. ; the vulgar sort and “Pot Marjoram is raised 
by slips. 1580 Hottysanp 7veas. Fr. Tong, Vue poterie, 
a *potte market, the place where pots are made. 1603 
H. Crosse Mertues Commw. (1878) 141 Powring it into the 
bosome of his *pot-mate. 1624 Forp Sux’s Darling 1, i, 
I will.. Swagger in my *potmeals. 1529 More Dyaloge m1. 
Wks. 246/1 Among other such as himselfe to kepe a quot- 
libet and a *pot parlament vpon. 1653 Urquuart Rabelais 
1, xl. 182 It {my nose} is well antidoted with *pot-proof- 
armour. 1598 R. Hayoocke tr. Lomazzo To Rdr. p vb, 
These base fellowes | leaue in their Ale-houses, to take *pot- 
punishment of each other. 1599 PortER Angry IVom. 
Abingd. Biij b, Forsooth they’Icallit a "pot quarrell straight. 
1851 D. Witson Preh, Aan. (1863) 1. vil. 213 A very ancient 
form of hand-mill is called the *pot querne. 1894 WVotting- 
ham. & Derbys. N. & Q. Aug. 10g A portion of a pot-quern, 
.. found at Breaston. 1586 J. Hooker /H/rst. /rel. in 
Holinshed 11. 95/1 Vhey kept such “pot-reuels, and tri- 
umphant carousing, as none of them could discerne his beds 
head from the beds feet. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 577 The *pot- 
setting is a desperate service. 1630 J. Tavtor (Water P.) 
Water-Cormorant Wks. 1. 5/1 Hee’s *pot-shaken, or out, 
twoand thirty. 1893 GunTER AZiss Dividends 195 All coming 
outof pot-shapeddomes. 1611 FLorio, Brianzesco, tipsie, 
drunken, “pot-sicke. 189% Kiriine Light that Farled (1900) 
273 Wastage of the Suakin-Berber line,.. mounds of chairs 
and *pot-sleepers. 1900 Lngineering Mag. X\X. 707/2 
Pot Sleepers on the Great Indian Peninsula Ry. 1596 
Be. W. Bartow Three Sern. i. 117 Cup-shotten suertiships, 
and *potsmitten bargaines. 1850 P. Crook Var of Hats 
49 *Pot-songs .. bawl’d in every street and lane. ¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv. 411/1 *Potspone, or lady]. 1875 R. F. Martin 
tr. Havrez’ Winding Mach. 10 Steel tram wheels..made 
of a mild ‘ *pot steel’ and annealed carefully in an oven 
after they are cast. 1890 Datly News 23 July 2/8 Rums 
and *pot-still whiskies would not be so injuriously affected. 
1902 Daily Chron. 7 Jan. 6/3 This result Professor Hewitt 
declared he had attained by adding certain chemical sub- 
stances to the ‘pot-still “. 1906 /dfd. 10 Apr. 3/6 This new 
proposal would put Lowland malt whisky and Campbeltown 
whisky, both made in _pot-stills, on the same level as grain 
spirits. 1648 Leg. Capt. Fones 3 Arm'd against them 
like a man *pot-sure, They stint vaine stormes. 1638 
Bratuwait Sarnabees Frul. i. (1818) 23 With his nose 
*pot-tipt, most hravely, 1669 WorLi0Gk Syst. Agric. (1681) 
217 The *Pot-trap..is a deep Earthen-Vessel set in the 
ground to the brim in a Bank or Hedge-row, 1884 G. E. 
Warinc in Century Mag. Dec. 259/2 An unventilated pot- 
trap eight inches in diameter. @ 1616 Beaum. & FL. Scorn/. 
Lady u.i, Haue you got the *pot verdugo? 1766R. Wuit- 
wortH Adv, Inland Navig. 42 Two, and sometimes three 
waggons go every week to Bridgenorth, and usually carry 
about eight tons of *pot-ware, to be conveyed to Bristol by 
water. 1796 W. Marsuatt Hest Eng. I. Gloss. (E. D. S.), 
* Potwater, water for household purposes, 1886 ELworTuy 
West Somers, Word-bk., Pot-water, water used for drinking 
and cooking, as distinguished from slop-water. 1898 Edin. 
Rev. Apr. 449 Available as pot-water for domestic use. 
1875 Knicut Dict. Mech., *Pot-wheel. 1611 CotcRr. s.v. 
Envaisselé, Vn bel esprit envaisselé,a good *pot wit. 186% 
Smites Engineers 1. v. ii. 322 The brothers Elers. erected a 
*potwork of an improved kind near Burslem. 1894 — 
F. Wedgwood i. 2 Vhere were few potworks anywhere else 
in that county. 1605 VersTEGAN Dec. Jntell. iii. (1628) 59 
The colewurt, the greatest *pot-wurt in time long past that 
our ancestors vsed. 


Pot (pet), 56.2 Sc. and dal. [perh. in origin the 
same word as prec. (with which it is very generally 
identified), But used only in the north (Scotl. to 
Lincolnsh.) and esp. in districts where Scandinavian 
influence prevails; to be compared with Sw. dial. 
putt, pott, pit, water-hole, abyss, pit of hell.] 

A deep hole; a pit dug in the ground; e. g. + the 
shaft or pit of a minc (06s.); a hole out of which 
peat has been dug; a tan-pit. 

1375 Barnour Bruce x1. 364 He {Bruce} gert men mony 
pottis ma Of a fut breid round, and all tha Var deip vp till 
ane manis kne. ¢ 1425 Wyntoun Cron, vu. xxiv. 46 And 
hyd thame in a pete-pot all. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
(Rolls) LIL. 227 {Bruce} Trynchis gart mak and pottis that 
war deip Into the erd with greit lanbour and cuir. 1567-8 
Reg. Privy Council Scot. 1. 612 Vo serche out. .the saidis.. 
myndis [= mines}, and to brek the ground, mak sinkis and 
pottis thairin. 1601 Charter in Dallas Stéles (1697) 769 
Sinks, Syers, Gutters, yes, levals, Pots, Airholls. 1653 in 
A. Laing Lindores Abbey xx, (1876) 231 He had drawn 
leather furth of ye pott upon ane Sahboth. 1 21, 1800 
Peat pot [see Pear! 3 dj. 1895 T. Ettwoop Lakeland 45 
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The deep circular holes generally filled with water, from 
which peats have been dug, are called peat pots. 

+b. fig. An abyss; the pit of hell. Ods. 

ersoo Kewlis Cursing 151 in Laing Anc. /’oet. Scotl., 
Thairfoir hy 3ow to the pott of hell. 1s00-z0 DuNBAR Poems 
xxvi. 119 In the depest pot [A/az?/. pit} of hell He smorit 
thaine with smvke. 1513 DouGtas 2 xets iv. v. 128 Deip 
in the sorofull grislie hetlis pote, 1563 WIN3ET Wes. oe 
II. 63 Ihe botumles potis of filthines. 1567 Gude & Godli 
B.(S.T.S.) 149 Quhill I my self did chose the deide, To 
saif thé from the pot. [1865 Kixcstey /erew. i, May he be 
thrust down with Korah, Balaam, and Iscariot, to the most 
Stygian pot of the sempiternal ‘Tartarus.} 

ce. A deep hole in the bed of a river or stream. 

{1533 Aderdeen Regr. (1844) 1. 148 Euery half net of the 
pott..xxs.} @ 1670 Sratpinc /'7026. Chas. [ (1829) 29 About 
this time, a pot of the water of brechin called Southesk, 
became suddenly dry, and for a short space continued so, 
but bolts up again, 1762 Br. Fornes Fra/, (1886) 164 You 
walk up the North-side of the Water..till you come to a 
deep Pool or Pot. a1800 Lar! Richardxxii.in Scott Alinstr. 
Scot. Bord. (1802) 11. 48 ‘he deepest pot in a’ the linn, They 
fand Erl Richard in. 1884 Moucon/. & Indep. 31 July 746/1 
The river has cut its way through the rock, carving it Into 
hollows,..and round holes which the natives call ‘ pots’. 

da. A natural deep hole or pit in the ground, 
such as are fotind in limestone districts. 

1797 Imriz in Ladin. Phil. Trans. (1798) 1V. 195 This pot 
is 940 feet above the level of the sea, 1874 Barinc-GouLpD 
Vorksh. Oddities (1875) 11. 110, I had examined several.. 
of those curious pets which are peculiar to the Yorkshire 
limestone moors. These pots..are.. hideous circular gaping 
holes opening perpendicularly into the bowels of the moun- 
tain, 1881 Jessiz FoturrGitt Avth & K. xvi, He discovered 
some vast and awful-looking ‘ pots ’, crevasses of limestone, 
sinking for unknown depths into the ground. 

e. Pot and gallows (Sc.), the same with pit and 
gallows. Aberd. (Jam.) 

f. (See quot.) 

1812 Sir J.Sinc.air Syst. Hush. Scot.1. 48 In fields where 
the strata are not regular, there are often masses or pots of 
sandy soil, which absorb great quantities of water. 

g. Conb, Pot-hole (decal) =c, d; in Coal- 
mining, the hole left by the fall of a pot-stone ; 
pot-peat, peat dug out of a pot or deep excavation ; 
pot-stone, a cone-shaped mass of stone forming 
the base of a fossil tree-stem in a coal-mine. 

1903in Exg. Dial. Dict. from Northumb.,Cumb., Westmld., 
W.Yorksh. 

+ Pot, 54.3 Obs. Also6 potte. [Agrees in form 
and sense with Fr. Swiss dial. potte (also dial. fot, 
pout) lip, inthe phrase faire /a potte = faire la moue, 
‘to make a lip’, topout; see Pour zv.} A grimace; 
to make a pot at, to make a mouth at, to mow at. 


(In quot. 1566 applied to a popping sonnd.) 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 638/2 They call it but 
a parable, and almoste make a pot at it. 1533 — Axsw. 
Poysoned Ble, ibid. 1130/1 Maister Masker..mocketh and 
moweth in that glasse, and maketh as many straunge faces 
and as many pretty pottes therein, as it were an olde rieueled 
ape. 1566 Witnacs Dict. 64 b/2 A potte made in the mouthe, 
with one finger, as children vse to doo, scloppus, vel stlopus. 

b. Comé. Pot-finger (cf. quot. 1566 above). 

1592 Arden of Feversham ww. iti. 9 Didst thou ever see 
hetter weather to run away with another man’s wife, or play 
with a wench at pot-finger? 

Pot, 54.4 Short for Por-sHor, 

1888 ‘R. Botorewoob’ Robbery under Arms xvi, A 
tall man..took a cool pot at him with a revolver. 1g00 
Pottox & THom Sforts Burma vi. 212, 1 got a cool pot at 
one [gaur}, and my favourite shot behind the ribs. 

Pot (pet), v.1 [f. Por sé.1 in various senses. 
Cf. Du, potter (Kilian) to put in a pot, hoard up.]} 

I. To drink from a pot. 

1. zxtr. To drink beer or other liquor out of 
a pot; to indulge in drinking; to tipple. Also Zo 
pot tt. Obs. or arch, 

15¢4 -1863 [see Pottinc v6. sh,! 1}. 1622 S. Warp Woe to 
Drunkards (1627) 35 Oh but there are few good Wits.. 
now a dayes but will Pot it a little for company. 1628 
Fettnam Xesolves 1. [1.] lxxxiv. 242 It is lesse labour to plow, 
then to pot it: and vrged Healths do infinitely adde to the 
trouble. 1638 Bratuwait Barnabees Frnl. iv. 1}, If thou 
doest love thy flock, leave off to pot. 1646 W. Erprep 
Gunner's Glasse To Rdr., Gunners, that had rather spend 
their time in potting and canning, 

II. To put into a pot. 

2. ‘vans. To put up and preserve (flesh, butter, 
or other provisions, usually salted or seasoned), in 
a pot, Jar, or other vessel. Also aédsol. 

1616 R. Carrenter Past. Charge 50 Manna..being potted 
vp for a common remembrance lasted many yeares. 1741 
Rictiaroson Pasmela (1824) I. 126, | will assist your house- 
keeper,..to pot and candy, and preserve. 1754 FIELDING 
Voy. Lisbon Wks, 1882 V11. 106 Stores of butter, which we 
salted and potted ourselves. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comin. 
58 Prawns are potted on the South coasts. 

fig. 1815 Eart or Duptey Lett. 6 Sept. (1840) 110 Pompeii 
may be considered as a town potted..for the use of anti- 
quarians in the present century. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life, 
rate Wks. (Bohn) II. 311 1t often appears in a family, as if 
all the qualities of the progenitors were potted in several jars. 

b. Sugar Manuf. To transfer (crude sugar) 
from the coolers to perforated ‘ pots’ or hogsheads, 
for the molasses to drain off. 

1740 //ist. Famaica 321 From the Boiler the Liquor is 
emptied into a Cooler, where it remains till it is fit to be 

jotted. 1750 G. HuGurs Barbadoes 250 Ahout twenty-four 
hours after the sugar is potted, the small round hole in the 


bottom of each pot is unstopped. 1839-87 [see Portixc 
vol. sb.) 3b}. 


POTABLE, 


3. +a. To put (earth) into a flower-pot (ods.) ; 
b. To set (a plant) in carth in a flower-pot for 
cultivation; to plant in or transplant into a pot. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 529 Pot that earth, and set in it stock- 
gilly-flowers, or wall-flowers, 1664 Evetyn Aaleadartum 
Hortense April 65 Pot them [Indian tuberoses] in natural 
(not fore’d) earth. 1793 7ans. Soc. Arts (ed. 2) IV. 35, 
1 potted them into second size pots. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. 
Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 1. 300 ‘he young plants require to be 
potted off singly into the smallest-size pots. 1903 D. 
McDonatp Garden Comp. Ser. it. 113 When in the third 
leaf, pot singly into 48-sized pots. 

4. Billiards, = POCKET . 4. 

1860-5 Slang Dict. s.v., ‘Don’t pot me’, term used at 
billiards, when a player holes hisadversary’s ball—generally 
considered shabby play. 1885 Even. Standard 18 Dec. 
(Farmer), After making three he potted his opponent's ball. 
1899 HVesti2. Gaz. 14 Mar. 10/1 With a gallery of gentlemen- 
cadets, he was too proud to pot the white. 

5. To shoot or kill (game) for the pot, i.e. for 
cooking (cf. PoT-HUNTER, -SHOT); to ‘bag’; 
gen. to bring down or kill by a pot-shot (a inan 
or animal). col/og. or slang. 

1860 READE Cloister & //. viii, Martin had been in a hurry 
to pot her, and lost her by aninch. 1860 Russet. Diary ix 
India I, xvii. 266, I heard a good deal of‘ potting pandies ’, 
and ‘polishing-off niggers’, 1881 J. Grant Cameronians 
I. iv. 60 Sir Piers..thought it very slow work compared 
with..potting a man-eater from a howdah. 1889 CrLarK 
Russett A/arooned (1890) 235 He'll have to show himself, 
and if he does I'll pot him. 1899 /Ves/s. Gaz. 27 Oct. 6/1 
Their evident object was to pot off the gunnersand the staff 
officers, about whom the bullets whistled viciously. 

b. zxztr. To take a pot-shot, to shoot (a@/.) 

1854 /llustr. Loud. News 11 Nov. 489/1 The French have 
been ..sending in their skirmishers close to the walls, to pot 
at the embrasures. 186x HucHrs Jom Lrown at Oxf. xii, 
Turning out to he potted at like a woodcock. 1898 in 
Globe 4 Feb. 4/5 If..1 didn’t see him potting away quite 
cheerfully | 

c. trans. To seize, win, secure, ‘bag’. 

tgoo H. Nisnet Sheep's Clothing Prol. iii. 26 However, 
he’s in with us now, since he has potted the girl. 1903 
Daily Chron. 12 Feb. 3/1 He has the scissors of a ready 
book-maker, and will ‘pot’ extracts froni Mr. Roosevelt's 
writings and messages ‘till the cows come home’, 1904 
Ibid. 21 Nov. 8/5 Six of the eight points have been ‘ potted’, 
and not a defeat sustained. 

IIL. 6. To outdo, outwit, deceive. Now slang. 

1s6z J. Heywoop Prov. & Fpigr. (1867) 185 Pot him 
Iacke: pot him lacke? nay pot him Iugge. ‘To pot the 
drunkarde, the Ingge is the dugge. 1589 WarneER Add, 
Exg. vi. xxxi. (1612) 156 Fhe Clowne, no doubt, that potted 
Pan [won from him the woman whom Pan courted} lackt 
arte to gloseand flatter, r62x Bp. Mountacu Diatribe 154 

It is no hard matter to puzzle and to pot you with authority 
of Josephus in the selfesamestory of Gen. 14. 1855 TayLtor 
Stil7 Waters ii. (Farmer), A greater flat was never potted. 
1880 Mictixin in Puach’s A lnanack Feb., Crab your ene. 
mies,— I've got amany, You can pot ’em proper for a penny. 

+ 7. To cap (verses). Obs. 

1597 G. Harvey Trimming Nashe Wks. (Grosart) 111.37 
Ile teach thee howe to pot verses an houre together. 1598 
Stow Surv. viii. (1603) 72 The hoyes of diuerse Schooles 
did cap or pot verses. 

IV. 8. ‘To manufacture, as pottery or porce- 
lain; es. to shape and fire, as a preliminary to the 
decoration’: cf. Porrine vd/. 6.1 2. 

+ Pot, v.2 Sc. Obs. [f. Por si.2] a. ¢rans. 
To dig pits in, fill with pits. b. Vo dig a trench 
about; to mark off byatrench. c. To put ina pit. 

1375 Barsour Bruce x1. 388 On athir syde the way, weill 
braid, It wes pottit, as I haf tald. xs95 Aderdeen Regr. 
(1848) I]. 129 The said..yard dyk ascendis south eist or 
thairby,..as the same was presentlie pottit and merkit. 
1887 Donatpson Suppl. to Famieson, 1 Pot, Pott, to pit, 
trench, or mark off by furrow, as in boundaries of land.. .‘lo 
plant or set in a pit, as in Jofting march stones: also, to pit 
and cover, as in foffrug or pitting potatoes [for] winter. 

+ Pot, v.23 Obs. [f. Por 5.3] zntr. To make 
a grimace; to mock. Hence + Portting vd/. sd. 

1549 CHALONER Evasm. on Folly Siv, Thei on the other 
syde did potte at him. 1553 Short Catech. in Lit. & Doc. 
Edw. VI (Parker Soc.) 504 At length was he {Jesus] .. 
mocked with potting, scorning, and spitting in his face. 
1596 Danett tr. Comines 11614) 326 Me they potted at, as 
in such cases is vsuall in Princes courts. 

Pot, obs. form of PoTe v., Put v. 

Potability (patabiliti). [f. late L. potabe/-zs 
(see next) + -iTy ; so F. potabzlzté (Littré).] The 
quality of being potable or drinkable. 

1671 J. WenstER Metallogr. xii. 189 That it may be 
brought intoaconditionof potability. 1873 Tatstram A/oad 
xili, ‘Ihe potability of the water. ; 

Potable (pstab'l), a. (sé.) (Also 7 -abile, 
-ible.) [a. F. potable (14-15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad. late L. pa/abz/’s (Auson.) drinkable, f. pofare 
to drink : see -ABLE.] 

1. Fit or suitable for drinking; drinkable. 

1572 J. Jones Bathes of Bath u.16 The water there is 
altogyther potable. ¢1645 Howe tt Left. (1650) I. 369 They 
bore the tree with an awger, and there issueth out sweet 
potable liquor. 1753 Hanway 7 rav. (1762) II. vu. iii. 179 
‘The water .. was so corrnpted.., that it was not potable. 
1883 F. M. Crawrorp A/r, /saacs ix, Huge packs of provi- 
sions edible and potable, : , ; 

b. Potable gold: a preparation of nitro-muriate 
of gold deoxydized by some volatile oil, formerly 
esteemed as a cordial medicine; drinkable gold. 
So potable Mars (iron). _. 

1576 BAKer (¢it/e) The Newe lewell of Health, wherein is 

a 


POTABLENESS. 


contayned .. the vse and preparation of Antimonie, and 
potable Gold. 1597 Suaks. 2 fen. [V, iv. v. 163 Other 
igold]..is more precious, Preserving life, in Med’cine potable. 
1667 Mitton #, L. 111. 608 What wonder then if fields and 
regions here Breathe forth Elixir pure, and Rivers run Pot- 
abie Gold. 1694 Satmon Bate's Mispens. (1713) 195/1 A 
Tincture of Mars from Maets, which is call’d potable Mars. 

1712 Swiet Fable of Midas 7 He call'd for Drink; you saw 
him sup Po.able Gold in Golden Cup. 1858 Mayne £xfos. 
Lex., durum Votabile,..old term,.. Potable gold. 

+2. Appropritte to drinking. Obs. rare—' 

1605 Cuapman Adl Fooles v.i. Plays 1873 1. 182 Come on, 
lets heare nis wit in this potable humour. 

B sé. pl. Vhings potable; drinkables, liquor. 

1623 Frercuer Xule a Wie 1. i, In a well-knit body, a 
poor parsnip will play his prize above their strong potabiles. 
165t Biccs New Disp. § 287 The sick he nourished with 
only potables. 1791-1823 D'Israeti Cur. Lit, (1866) 268/1 
He indicates the places for peculiar edibles, and exquisite 
potables. 1884 Punch 13 Oct. 190/1 The pleasant potables 
they would imperiously prohibit. 

Hence Po tableness, potable quality; potability. 

1727 in Bawey vol. Il. 1755 Jonnson, Potadleness, 
drinkableness, 

Potacre, variant of Popacre Ods., podagra. 

|| Potage (pota:z). [F. potage: see P Trace 
(which was the same word adupted in ME. and 
anglicized), Now, in this spelling, recognized as 
a French loan-word, found in 16th c. Sc., and in 
Eng. from 1660 chiefly in reference to France or 
French cookery.] Soup ol any kind. <A fotage, 
a meal or mess of this. 

1567 in Chalmers Wary Q. of Scot (1818) 1. 178 Bakyne 
meit to ny Ladie,..with potages, after thair discretioun. 
..Ane kyde, witb potagis refarmit to the inaister hous- 
hald. 1658 SHADWELL Sudlen Lovers v.gt Kate nothing but 
Potages, Fricasces, and Ragusts,.. your Andoilles, your 
Langue de porceau, your Bisks and your Olio’s. 1688 R. 
Houme Armoury ut. 84/t Potage is strong Broth of Meat, 
with Herbs and Spices boiled. 1691 Satyr agst. French 16 
Soops and Fricasies, Ragou’s, Pottuye, Which like to Spurs, 
do Nature urge to Rage. 1696 Puivutrs (ed. 5), Potage, 
a Jum >lement of several sorts of Flesh and Fowl boil‘d 
together with Herbs, and served up iu the Broth, mix’d 
together after the French Fasnion. 1823 Scott Quentin 
D. Pref., The portage, with another small dish or two, was 
equally well arranged. 1842 Barnam /ngol. Leg. Ser. i. 
Stack Mousqnetaire, We quite gave up. .fotage, or game. 

+ Po'tager. Oés. Forms: 4, 8 potager, 4-5 
-ere, 5 -ar:, 6 Sc. potiser, pottisear. Sce also 
Portincer~. (Mk. fotager, a. F. potager, in 
15th c, a maker of potages (Littré), now obs. in 
this sense: see Potace, Potrace.] A maker of 
pottaye or potage; one who cooks vegetables. 

1377 Lino. P. Pe. B. vy. 157, | haue be cook in hir 
kichyne and be couent serued..1 was pe priouresses pota- 
gere, and other poure ladyes. c 1420 Liber Cocorums: (1862) 1 
Cure.. most be dun in thrinne degre Tuis, hasteler, pasteler, 
and potagere. 1483 Cath. Ang/. 288/1 A Potagare, legumté- 
narins, ¢€1§75 Chalmerlane Air in Balfour's Practicks 
(1754) 585 Gif thair be ony Cuikis or Pottisearis, quha bakis 
pyls. @15§78 [sec Portincer*} 1727 S. Switzer Prace. 
Gard wi. xxxili. 177 It may be truly said, says that 
haughty potager ([Mons. de la Quintinye, a celebrated 
gardener) in praise of his great master. 

Potazer, early form of Porrincer !, 

+ Potagere. 06s. rare. [a. F. potager, -ére 
adj. in yardin potager, a kitchen-garden (also 
potager sb.).] A kitchen-garden ; a herb-garden, 

1669 Eve.yn Diary 2 Sept., The gardens were well under- 
stood, | mean the Potagere. 1699 — Acctaria Pref. a vij, 
I content my self with an Humble Cottage, and a Simple 
Potagere. lbid. Plan bij, Of the Hort-Yard and Potagere. 

Potagerie (|| pota-grrz, pawdzéri). In 7-8 
also anglicized potagery. [F. potagerte, + pot- 
herbs or kitchen-plants collectively (now a fire-place 
for cooking potage).] Growing herbs or vegetables 
collectrvely; a kitchen-garden., 

1693 Evetyn De la Quint. Compl. Gard. Dict., Potagery, 
is a Ler signifying all sorts of Ilerbs or Kitchen-plants, 
and all that concerns them, considered in general. 1727 
S. Swirzyr (title) Practical Kitchen Ga-diner; or, a New 
and Entire System of Directions for Melonry, Kitchen- 
Gard:n, and Potagery. 1826 Miss Muivrory Village Ser. 
1. (1863) 318 The high ivied stone wall of tbe pota zerie. 

Potazce, obs. lorm of Pobacite a. and 56. 

Potamian (poté'miin, -a'miadn), a. and sé. 
Zool, {t. Gr. worap-ds river +-1Av.] a. adj. Of 
or pertaining to the Polamztes or Trionychidex, the 
soft-sielled river tortoises. b. sd. A tortoise of 
this group, a river tortoise, mud turtle. 

1850 Broverip Votebk. Nut xi. (1852) 265 A good garnish 
of claws to enable te Potamians to scramble upon banks 
and logs. 1895 Aunk's Stand. Dict., Polamian adj. 

Potamic potemik), a. [f. Gr. moray-ds river 
+ -W.J Of or pertaining to rivers ; fluviatile. 

1883 SRELEY Expansion Eng. 87 In the school of Carl 
Ritter, much has been said of three stages of civilisation 
determined by geographical cond.tions, the potamsc which 
clings to rivers, the ‘ha/assic which grows up around inland 
seas, and lastly the oceanic. 1904 Jimes g Mar. 10/1 
These ideas helong to the potamic stage of the naval art. 


|| Potamozale (pptampyalzi. Zool. [mod.L., 

f. Gr. morapuo-s river + yaAn weasel.] A genus of 
inseclivorous aquatic mammals, with one species, 
P. velox of Western equatorial Africa, the otter- 
shrew; taken as type of a family Potamogalide. 
Hence Potamo‘galid, an animal of this family ; 
Potamo‘galoid a., resembling the Lofantogale. 
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1889 A. R. Wacrace J/s/. Life iii. 43 The potamogale, 
a curious otter-like water-shrew. 1895 Funk's Stand. Dict., 
Potamogalid, Potamogaloid. 

|| Potamogeton (prtimod3étgn, -gi-tgn). For. 
(L. potamogeton (Plin.), adopted by Tournefort 
1700 aS a generic name, a. Gr. motapoyeirav pond- 
weed, f. morapyd-s river + yeivav neighbour.] A 
genus of floating freshwater plants; a pondweed. 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes (E. D.S.) 65 Potamogeton 
is called in duche Samkraute, i1 maye be named in englishe 
Pondplantayne, or swymmynge plantayne, because it 
swymmeth aboue pondes and standyng waters. 1601 
Hottann Pliny 1H. 250 This Potamogeton hath an adversa- 
tiue nature to Crocodiles also. 1756 J. Hitt Mist. Plants 
247 (Jod.) The oblong oval-leaved potamogeton; the pota- 
mogeton with cordated leaves surrounding the stalk. 1882 
Froyer Unexpl. Baluchistan 248 In front of the tent 
] found the English potamogeton, which } had not seen 
since I had left Lincolnshire. 1890 Dasly News 24 May 5 3 
He could. .lament learnedly that tbe dropper caught in calli- 
triche and potamogeton,..long names for water weeds. 


Potamo graphy. [f. Gr. morayé-s river + 
-GRaPHY.] lhe physiography of rivers. 

1864 in WEBSTER. 

Potamo'logy. [f. as prec. + -Locy.] The 
scientific study of rivers. 

1829 (title) Potamology; or, the Science of Rivers* A 
Tabular Description of the principal Rivers throughout the 
World. 1872 M. Cortins Pr. Clarice 11. ix. 129 Nile, | 
Ganges, Amazon. .Scine, Marne, and Loire. .when will there | 

| 
| 


be an end of geography and potamology? 1899 Athenwxuim 
2 Sept. 325/2 It is in America..that the most marked 
advances in the science of potamology have..been made. 

Hence Potamolo'gical a., of or pertaining to 
potamology ; Potamo:logist, one who studies or 
is versed in potamology. 

1863 J. Fercusson in Geol. Soc. Frul. Aug. 322 Conse- 
quences .. strangely overlooked both by engineers and 
potamolozists. 1890 Cent. Dict., Potamological, | 

Potamometer. rave. [f. as prec. + -METER.] | 
An instrument for measuring the force of a river | 
current. 1895 in Funk's Stand, Dict. | 

Potamophilous (pptamp’filos’, a. rare. [f. ! 
as prec. + Gr. -piA-os (See -PHIL)+-0US.} River- | 
loving. 

1827 Brit. Critic 1. 474 Rowed..in his public State barge, | 
on the bosom of the Thames, in all the majesty and magni- 
ficence of a Fluviatile and Potamophilous Lord Mayor. 

Potance, Potanger: sce PoTENcE, PoTrTINGER. 

Potaquaine, erron. f. PotoQuaNeE. 

+ Potargo. Oés. Variant of Borarco. 

1622 Fietcner Sea Voy, w. i, Here be certain tarts of tar 
about me And parcels of potargo in my jerkin. 1739 ‘ R. 
Buu." tr, Dedekindus’ Grebianus 96 Vi for the licqu’rish 
Appetite there are Mangoes, Potargo, Champignons, Cavi- | 
arre. 

+ Potaro, erron. variant of PEDRERO. 

1665 J. Fraser Poltchron. (S. H.S.) 374 In the Castle 
were..28 brass drakes or monkeys, 2 potaros, 800 arms. 

Potash (pp tej), sd. [Early mod E. fot-ashes 
pl., app. ad. Du. pot-asschen (1599 Kilian. ‘quod , 
in ollis . . . asscruentur, ne liquescentes effluant ’), 
mod Du. potasch ; so Ger. pottasche, Swed. pottaska, 
Da. potaske; also F. potasse (1577 potlas,at Liége, 
Godef.), It., Pg., mod.L. potassa, Sp. potasa.] | 

The sense-history of Jotash and its derivatives is involved 
in tbe advance of chemical knowledge. The earliest term 
was pot ashes or pot-ashes = Du. pot-asschen, applied to 
the crude products. ‘The essential substance of these, when 
purified from extraneous matters, was spoken of in the 
singular as pot-ash or potash. In 1756 this was proved by 
Dr. Joseph Black of Edinburgh to be a compound sub- 
stance, a carbonate, the removal from which of the carbonic 
acid left a ‘caustic alkali’ or ‘lye’ (really the hydroxide, or 
caustic potash, KHO), which chemists thereafter generally 
considered to be the true potash (in Fr. potasse). In 1807 
this, In its turn, was shown by Sir H. Davy to be not a 
sintple substance, but to contain a new metal, of which he 
believed it to be the oxide. ‘To the metal (K) he gave the 
name fotassinim, to the oxide(on the analogy of magnesium | 
and magnesia, sodiun: and soca, etc.) that of potassa, Next | 

{ 
| 
| 


year, Dakeel gave reasons for believing that the latter con- 
tained also water, and it was subsequently shown to be the 
hydroxide or hydrate (KHO), the simple oxide being the 
anhydrous form (KsO). The salts of potassium, in accord- 
ance with the chemical theory of the time, were viewed as 
compounds of the oxide, and variously named cardonate 
of potassa, of potass, of potash {= potassium carbonate, | 
K2CO), chlorate of potassa, potass, or potash (— potas- 
sium chlorate, KCIO,), etc. Commercially ‘potash ‘1s still 
often applied to the carbonate; by chemists usually to the 
hydroxide or hydrate, caustic potash, KHO, but sometiines 
to the anhydrous oxide, K»O, and in names of compounds 
it is still often used instead of ‘ potassium’, as chlorate of 
potash ~ potassiunt or potassic chlorate, mae 
1. An alkaline substance obtained originally by 
lixiviating or leaching the ashes of terrestrial 
vegetables and evaporating the solution in large 
iron pans or pots (whence the name). Chemically, 
this is a crude form of potassium carbonate (more 
or less mixed with sulphate, chloride, and empy- 
reumatic substances), but was long thought to be 
(when freed from impurities) a simple substance. 
a. orig, plural, fot ashes, pot-ashes: now applied 


to the crude substance. 

When purified by calcination and re-crystallization, known 
as pearl ashes or pearl-ash. 

1648 Hexnam Dutch Dict., Pot-asschen, Pot-ashes. 1657 | 


Kuaresh, Wills (Surtees) 11.223, solbs. of pott ashes. 1669 | 
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Boye Contn. New Exp. 1. (1682) 37 A liquor made of the 
salt of Pot-ashes suffered to run ina sellar per deliguium. 
171z tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs \, 101 We sell at Paris four 
Sorts of Pot-Ashes. 1714 Manpevitte Fad, Bees (1733) 1. 
413 Another set of [sailors] are freezing in the north to fetch 
potashes from Russia. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chen. 
(18r4) 112 Herbs, in general, furnish four or five times, and 
shrubs two or three times, as much pot ashes a» trees. 1885 
W. Ditrmar in Excyel, Brit. XIX. 588 This calcination used 
to be effected in iron pots, whence, the name ‘ potashes ’ was 
given to the product; at present it is generally conducted 
in reverberatory furnaces on soles of cast iron. 

8. singular, pot-ashk, potash: applied esp. to the 
purified carbonate, as a substance. 

1751 J. Hitt Mat. Afed. 801 Potash, in general, is an 
impure fixed alkaline Salt, made by burning from Vegetables. 
We have several Kinds of it in Use. 1807 T. ‘Homson 
Chem, (ed. 3) Hi. 22 In 1756, Dr. Black proved..that the 
potash which the world had considered as a simple sub- 
stance, was really a compound, consisting of potash and 
carbonic acid; that linie deprived it of this acid; and that 
it became more active by becoming more simple. 1811 
A. T. THomson Lond, D/sp. (1818) 320 Impure Potash. Im. 
pure Sub-Carbonate of Potash. Potashes. Pearl-ashes... 
This substance consists chiefly of subcarbonate of potash, 
mixed with some other salts. It is known in commerce by 
the name of petash; and is brought to us principally from 
the Haltic and America. 1861 Miss Beaurort Lgy/t. 
Sepulchres 1. xv. 337 The ‘hashish el kali’..covered the 
ground: this is the plant from the ashes of which they 
make potash for sozp. ¥ 

+b. Used also to include the impure carbonate 


of soda, BarILLa. Obs. 

1823 J. Bapcock Dom. Amusem. 150 Your potash should 
be of that kind termed barilla. 

2. Chem. The hydroxide or hydrate of potassium, 
KIIO; a hard white brittle substance, soluble in 
water and deliquescent in air, having powerful 
caustic and alkaline properties ; caustic potash. 

1800tr. Lagrange’s Chem. 1. 171 Potash is a body, which 
has not hitherto been decomposed; it is of a white colour, 
and exceedingly caustic...'l his substance is prepared by 
burning vegetables, wbicb all contain a greater or less 
quantity of potash; as we shall explain under the head 
Carbonate of Potash. 1846 G. E. Day tr. Stz20u's Anim. 
Chem, 1}. 128 1f..caustic potash be added 10 the mass, a 
considerable qnantity of ammonia is given off... When the 
acid is accurately neutralized with potash, it forms an 
easily-soluble salt. 1866 Watts Dict, Chen. 1V. 692 
Potashk..applied sometimes to the hydrate, sometimes to 
the anhydrous oxide of potassium, occasionally also to the 
crude carbonate; it is best bowever to restrict it to the 
hydrate, either in the solid state or in aqneous solution, 
1869 Roscoe Elem, Cherm. (1871) 198 Thrown into water, 
one atom of potassium displaces one of hydrogen from 
the water, forming potassium hydroaide, or potash. 1874 
Garrop & Baxter Alat. Aled. (1880) 125 Caustic potash is 
usually moulded for medical purposes into small sticks 
about the size of a pencil, which should be white, but are 
Often greenish, bluish, or reddish-brown from impurities. 

b. Now sometimes applicd by chemists to the 
anhydride or monoxide, K,O,= PoTassa; in non- 
chemical works vaguely to any compound of 


potassium. 

1843 J. A Smitu Product. Farming-(ed. 2) 101 The pro- 
perty on which this depends is, that clay invariably contains 
potash and soda. 1846 J. Baxter Libr, Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) 1. 29 Potash.. is an element in most plants. 1858 
Tuupicnum Urine 195 There is only a very sinall quantity 
of potash present in the urine. 1866 [see 2]. 

ec. In names of compounds= Porassa, and now 
in chemical use mostly superseded by Porassium. 

Carbonate of potash = potassium carbonate; t wuriate of 
potash, obs. name of potassium chloride; tozygenated 
muriate of potash = potassium chlorate ; su/phate of potash 
= potassium sulphate. 

1791 Hamitton Serthollet’s Dyeing 1.1. 1. i. 26 Acidulous 
tartrite of pot-ash. 1799 Med. Frul. ¥. 103 Remarks on the 
effects of the nitrous acid, the oxygenated muriate of pot- 
ash, &c. 1800 tr. Lagrange’s Chem. 1. 195 Sulphate of soda 
may be decomposed by charcoal, phosphorus, &c. in the 
same manner as sulphate of potash. 1843 J. A. Smitu Pro- 
duct. Farming (ed. 2) 149 Silica enters the plant chiefly 
in the form of silicate of potash or soda. 1876 Bristowr 
The. & Pract. Med, (1878) 864 ‘The carbonate, acetate, and 
citrate of potash are probably the best for the purpose. 

3. Short for potash-water: see 4. 

1876 Besant & Rice Gold, Butterfiy xxxviii, They drank 
a whole potash-and-brandy each. 1895 Cornk. Mag. Oct. 
396 A stiff tumbler of whisky and potash. 

4. attrib. and Comtd., as potash-lye, muck, salt, 
soap, potash alum: see ALUM 2; potash-felspar 
= ORTHOCLASE; potash-granite, felspathic gran- 
ite; potash greensand, a greensand yielding 
potash ; potash kettle, a large vessel employed in 
the inanufacture of potash; potash-lime, see quot. ; 
potash-mica, a silicate of aluminium and potas- 
sium = MuscovITE; potash-water, an aerated 
beverage; water impregnated with carbonic acid 
gas, to which is added potassium bicarbonate. 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 39 If *potash alum is to be formed, 
this sulphate of alumina is evaporated to the specific gravity 
of 1-38. 1862 Dana Man. Geol. § 55. 55 One [species of 
feldspar} has in addition potash and 1s a *potash-feldspar, 
{bid, 56 Orthoclase or potash-feldspar. 1845 Darwin Voy. 
Wat. xv. (1873) 320 Grand bare pinnacles of a red *potash- 
granite, 1868 Rep. U. S. Comm. Agric. 402 Calcareous 
Marls and *Potash Greensands. @1817 1. Dwicnt 7rav. 
New Eng. (1821) 11. 256 The method of making potash in 
those large vessels,..now known [as] *potash kettles. 1866 
Watts Dict. Chent, 1V. 692 *Potash-linte, a mixture of 
hydrate of potassium and quicklime. 1839-47 Tada’s Cycé. 
Anat. 11. 816/2 The *potash-ley will now gradually recede 
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into the large bulb. 1865 Warts Dict. Chem. INI. rors 
Cheinically, micas may be divided into “potash-micas, con- 
taining little or no magnesia..; and magnesia-micas. 1764 
Museum Rust. U1. xeviii. 327 The ashes, which are called 
*pot-ash muck, make excellent manure for some kinds of 
soil, 1874 Garrop & Baxter Jat, Mec, (1880) 123 Experi- 
ments... have shown that the *potash salis, when introduced 
immediately into the blood, are extremely poisonous, 1899 
Allbust's Syst. Med. V\\1. 861 To scrape the nail thin, and 
then after softening it with *potash soap, to_apply clirysa- 
robin. 1802 W.Saunvers in J/ed. & Phys. Frul. VIII. 492 
(N. Paul] has introduced also the gaseous *pot-ash waters. 

Hence Po‘tash z., /yazs. to treat or manure with 
potash ; Potashery [cf. cod/icry, pottery], a factory 
where potash is made; #/, potash-works. 

1850 Emerson Cond, Life, Power Wks. (Bohn) EI. 332 
Whether to whitewash or to potash, or to prune. 1846 
G. Warsurton /ochelaga 1. 263 Potasheries, tanneries, 
breweries, iron-works, paper-works, and others. 

Potass (pote's, py'tes). Chem. Now rare. 
{ad. KF. potasse Porasu.] An anglicized form, 
variously used according to the chemical notions 
of the time, for potash, potassa, and (in names of 


compounds) potassium. : 

1799 Med. Frnt. 1. 243 To reduce the dropsical swellings 
..ten or fifteen grains of potass, two or three times a day, 
in some bitter draught, are directed. 1815 J. SmitH ano- 
vama Sc. & Art \L. 388 All the mineral acids dissolve tin, 
and it may be precipitated from its solutions by potass; but 
an excess of potass will re-dissolve the metal. /éz¢. 414 
Pure potass is extremely white, and so caustic, that if ap- 
plied 10 the hand, the skin is instantly destroyed; it is 
therefore in this state called caustic alkali, The potash of 
commerce is always combined with carbonic acid,.. this 
addition. .reduces it to its usual state of what is called mild 
alkali, or by chemists carbonate of potass, or rather sub- 
carbonate of potass, as it is not saturated with the carbonic 
acid. 1860 Pirsse Lad. Chem. Wonders 26 A substance of 
similar composition to nitrate of potass (saltpetre). 

b. Potash-water : see PoTASH 4. 

1883 F. M. Crawrorp Dr. Claudrus vi, I think I will have 

some curacao and potass. . 7 
ce. Comdb.: potass-albite, albite containing 
potash instead of, or besides, soda. 

1850 Daupeny Atom. The. xii. (ed. 2) 416 In a few 
instances, as in potass-albite,.. this base would seein to be 
partly soda and partly potass, 

Chen. 


| Potassa (potee-sa). [mod.L.: see 
PorasH.| The name appropriated by Davy to 
potassium monoxide, K,O, also called azhydrous 
potash; sometimes also applied to the hydrate or 
hydroxide, KHO ( = K,E,0.), also called fAotassa 

fusa and caustic potash. 

Formerly used in names of chemical compounds in which 
current nomenclature uses Jotassizm,as carbonate of potassa 
= potassiunt carbonate, KxCOs3 (regarded as K20.. CO,). 

Liquor potass2,an aqueous solution of potassiuin hydrate, 
coniaining about 5°84 per cent of the hydrate. 

1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 324 This substance is 
pure potash or ‘potassa, which was unknown in its uncom- 
bined state till I discovered potassium, but which has long 
been familiar to chemists combined with water in the sub- 
stance which has been called pure potash; but which ought 
to be called the hydrat of potassa. 1813 — Agric. Chem. 
ii. (1814) 52 Potassa or the pure caustic vegetable alkali con- 
sists of one proportion of potassium and one of oxygene. 
1836-41 Branpe Chem. (ed. 5)611 The Liguor Potasse of 
the Pharmacopceia is directed to be prepared as follows :— 
‘Take of carbonate of potassa 15 ounces, lime 8 ounces, 
boiling distilled water a gallon [etc.].’ 1842 Branpe Dict. 
Sc., etc. s.v. Potassinm, What is called caustic potash, which 
is a compound of 48 potassa+gwater. 1858 Mayne E-xZos. 
Lex., Potassa Fusa, fused potash; the hydrate of potash ; 
also called Lapis infernalis. 1877 Roperts Handbk. Med, 
(ed. 3) I. 66 Liquor potassaz seems to be of use in some cases. 

+ Potassamide (pote simaid). Chem. Also 
potassiamide (Oyilvie 1882). [f. Porass-rum + 
AmMIDE.] An amide of potassium, formed by the 
substitution of one or more atoms of potassium for 
those of the hydrogen of ammonia (NH;). Two 
of these are known, wtonopotassamide, KU1,N, and 
tripotassamide, K,N: see quots. 

1838 T. THomson Chem. Org. Bodies 7 Potassamide is 
amide of potassium. 1866 Opiinc Azim. Chent. 16 Caustic 
potash and potassamide may be regarded as the hydrated 
and ammoniated forms of chloride of potassium. 1866 
Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 695 Amides of Potassium, oxo- 
potassamtde, KH2N, is formed when potassium is gently 
heated in ammonia-gas. It is an olive-green substance. 
lbid., Tripotassamide or Nitride of Potassium, K3N,..is 
a greenish-black infusible substance. 

Potassamine (pote'samain). Chem.  [f. Po- 

TASS-IUM AMINE.] A name, preferred by some, 
for POTASSAMIDE : see AMIDE, AMINE. 
_ 1873 Waris Fownes' Chem. (ed. 11) 233 When potassium 
is heated in ammonia-gas, a compound called potassamine 
is formed. 1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. (N. Y.) XII. 373 The 
univalent radical, amidogen, NHo,..with one molecule of 
potassium forms potassamine, NHK. 

+Potassane2. Chem, [f. Porass-1um + -ANE.] 
Davy’s proposed name for potassium chloride. 

x81z Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 327 Muriate of potash, 
which may he called potassane, consists of 75 of potassium 
and 67 of chlorine... Potassane is the only known combira- 
tion of potassiuin and chlorine. 


Potassic (potx'sik), « Chem. [f. Porass-a 
or Porass-1uM +-1C; so F. folassique.] Of, per- 
taining to, or containing potassium or potash; = 
folassium in comb. Also in compounds, as meno-, 
dipolassic ; hydropotassic (combined with watcr). 
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1858 Mayne Expos. Lev. s.v., Berzelius termed..the com- 
binations of the oxide [of potassium] with acids,..and of 
the metal with halogenous bodies, Sales Jotassic’: potassic 
(salts). 1876 Harvey J/at. Aled. (ed. 6) 121 Potassic Car- 
bonate causes no precipitate. 1877 Waiis Fowxes’ Chem. 
(ed. 12) E. 338 Normal potassium carbonate, or Dipotassic 
carbonate, K,CO:. 1906 Ivest, Gaz. 7 Apr. 2/2 Vhe 
Prussian Government..is a member of another ‘ Kartell ’— 
that controlling the supplies of potassic salts. 


Potassiferous (pplesi féras), a. [f. Porass-a 
+ -(1)FERous.] Containing or yielding potash or 
potassic salts. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Pota‘ssio-, combining form of Porasstvuy, in 
the names of double salts of potassium and another 
substance, as fofaissto-pla-tinum (attrib.), pota:ssio- 

ferric adj., of potassium and iron. pola:ssto-mercu'- 
ric, -plati-nic,-tarta ricadjs , potassto tartrate, etc. 

1873 Rare Phys. Chew. 108 The potassio platinuin 
chloride removed by filtration. 1876 Hartiey Mat. Med. 
(ed. 6) 308 Pota-sio-platinic chloride, ..insoluble in alcohol 
and zther. 1897 A/lbutt's Syst. Med. WV. 403 A little tar- 
trate of potash, or potassio-tartrate of soda may be given. 

Potassium (pete'siim). Chem. [In form, 
mod.L. (Davy 1807), f. Potass or PoTasH (see 
Note there), in aceordance with the names of 
metals in -1UM.] One cf the elements, an alkaline 
monad metal, the basis of PurasH; it is a highly 
lustrous white metal with a slight tinge of pink, 
soft at ordinary temperatures, of specific gravity 
0-865, being the lightest solid body known except 
lithium; when exposed to the air it at once 
tarnishes or oxidizes, and when thrown upon water 
instantly decomposes it, uniting with the oxygen 
and causing the liberated hydrogen to burn with 
a characteristic violet flame. Symbol K (for 
Kalium); atomic weight 39-1. 

1807 Sir H. Davy in Phil. Traus. XCVIII. 32 Potassium 
and Sodium are the names by which I have ventured to call 
the two new substances. 1812 — Chem, Philos, 321 Sinall 
metallic globules will appear at the negative surface, which 
consist of potassium. I discovered this metal in the begin- 
ning of October 1807. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts, Potasstunt. .is 
a metal deeply interesting..from its having been the first 
link in the chain of discovery which conducted Sir H. Davy 
through many of the formerly mysterious and untrodden 
labyrinths of chemistry. 1864 H. Srexcer Princ, Brol. 1.1. 
x. § 92. 276 Potassium alone melts at 136°, sodium alone 
melts at 190°, but the alloy of potassium and sodiuin is 
liquid at the ordinary temperature of the air, 188x JWecd. 
Temp. Frnt, XLVI 176 Bromide of potassium in large 
doses ..has a beneficial effect [in dipsomania]. 

b. aftr7é. in names of chemical compounds, as 
potassium carbonate (also carbonate of potassium, 
of potassa; or of potash, potassic carbonate), 
K,CO ; so potassium chlorate. chloride, cyanide, 
hydrate, todide, cxide. etc.; potassium salt, 

1865 MAansFiELD Salts 257 Its Potassiumcompound. 1869 
Roscoe Elem. Chem. (1871) 17 Formed by the action of 
strong sulphuric acid upon a salt called potassium perman- 
ganate. 1873 Warts Fowses’ Chem. (ed. 11) 319 Potassium 
Bromide is a colourless and very soluble salt. /d7d. 320 
Potassium Hydrate, commonly called caustic potash or 
potassa, is a very important substance, and one of great 
practical utility. /é¢d¢.324 Potassium-salts are always most 
abundant in the green and tender parts of plants, 


Pota‘ssuretted, -eted, 2. [irreg. f. Porassa 
after SULPHURETTED: cf. CARBURETTED.}] Com- 
bined with potassium, as in fofassuretted hydrogen. 

1815 W. Henry Elem. Chem. (ed. 7) 1. 224 Potassureted 
Hydrogen Gas. This name I would propose for the solution 
of potassium in hydrogen gas, which,..results from the 
action of potassium on water. 18r9 CuitpREN Chem. Anal, 
46 We reckon at present 23 compound gases, namely, 
Hydruret .. of carbon, .. and..of phosphorus, arsenuretted, 
sulphuretted, telluretted, potassuretted, and selenuretted 
hydrogen [ete.]. 1858 Mayne Lafos. Lex., Potassureted 
Hydrogen ..a combination of potassium with hydrogen, 
forming a spontaneously inflammable gas, 

+ Po'tate, 2. Obs. rave—'. [ad. L. potatus, pa. 
pple. of potave to drink: see -aTE2.] “¢. Drunk: 
in quot. perh. = drinkable, liquid, liquefied. 

Some take st/ver potate to be = quicksilver or mercury. 

1610 B. Jonson AdcA. un. ii, Eight, nine, ten dayes hence 
He will be siluer potate; then, three dayes, Before he 
citronise: some fifteene dayes, The Magisterium will be 
perfected. — 

Potation (peté-fon). Also 5 -cioune, 5-6 
-eion. [ME. a. OF. potacion, -ation (obs.), ad. L. 
potation-em, n. of action from potare to drink.] 

1. Drinking; a drinking, a drink, a draught. 

1479-81 Rec. St. Mary at Hillg7 In money yevyn to the 
poore peple, And for potacions to prestis and clerkes. 1483 
Cath, Angl. 288/1 \ Potacion, Jotacio. 1604 SHaks. Oth. 11.111. 
56 Rodorigo.. To Desdemona hath to night Carruws'd Pota- 
tions, pottle-deepe. 1650 butwer A nthropomet.121 The pota- 
tion of the same aliment, hut liquid. a 1687 Cotton Epigr., 
De Monsieur Cotin (R.), Three or four hours of friendly 
potation. 1814 Scott Wav. xii, You..did rather abstain 
from potation. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 28 Indulging 
in moderate potations. 

+ b. A drinking party, compotation, symposium. 

1512 Notlingham Rec. 111. 456 Have, make, or vse any 
potacions, cockfighte or drinking. 15865 S‘at. Hartlebury 
Sch. Wore. in N. & Q. 7th Ser. 1X. go/2 The said School- 
master shall..take the profits of aiocuch cock-fights and 
potations, as are commonly used in Schools. 1574 M.Sroxys 
in Peacock Stat. Cambridge (1841) App. A. p. xili, They 
have a Potation of Figgs, Reasons and Almons, Bounes, 
and Beer, at the charge of the sayed Determiners. [1890 
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Gross Gilt Merch. tL. 33 This gathering was called the 
‘potacion’ or ‘ drinking ° (‘ potacio’). ' 

c. Indulgence in drinking alcoholic liquor; 
intemperate drinking. 

1800 Wrems Hashington xi. (1877) 151 The very intem- 
perate passions and potations of some of their officers. 1835 
Makxkryat Offa J'odr, vii, In stalked three,.men whe were 
..the worse for p tation, 188x Besant & Rice Chafl. af 
Fleet i. vi, His face. flushed and cheeks swollen by reason 
of his midnight potations. 

2. Liquor f.r drinking; a drink, a beverage. 

1426 Lypc. De Guil. Pilgr.24207 Maugre hir potaciouns 
and dyuerse confecciouns. . Maked at the potycaryes. ¢ 1450 
Cov. M13 st. (Shaks. Soc.) 138 What man drynk of this pota- 
cion,..Mleyn in his face xal shewe it owth. 1772 84 Cock 
Voy. (1799) IV. 1489 The root..from whence their favourite 
potation is extracted. 187x DB. ‘Vayior Faust (1875) 1. vi. 
109 He deserves thy kitchen’s best potation, 

+b. A deleterious drink or liquid ; a potion. Ods, 

1goz AKNoOLDE Chrou. (1811) 176 They {be accursed] that 
drinken potacions or do depresse or withdraw the nurissh- 
ing of the byrth within the body. 

3. altrzb. and Comé. : t potation money, money 
given for drink, drink-money ; ++ potation penny, 
a contribution to the expense of a drinking enter- 
tainment; potation-shop, a drinking-shop. 

1487-8 Rec. St. Mary at [/ilt 141 We aske alowaunce of 
potacions monye geven to your tenauntes in Resseyuyng of 
the Rentes and charges aforesaide, also in drynkkyng siluer 
on your werkmen. 1525 Foundation Stat. Manch. Gram. 
School x5 Apr., {he Schoolmaster or Usher shall teach the 
children freely] withoute any money. .taking therefor, as 
cokke peny, victor peny, potacion peny or any other except 
his said stipend. 1823 Blackw. Mag. XIII 514 That 
famed potation-shop. 

Hence Pota'tionist (sonce-wd.}, one given to 
potations, a habitual or professed drinker. 

1888 Biack Adv. Houseboat 25x He was a powerful 
potationist. 

Potative (pdtativ), a. rare. [ad. obs. F. 
potatif, -zve adj., f. L. potat-, ppl. stem of polare to 
drink: sce -1ve.] Addicted to drink ; bibulous. 

1737 Ozert Rabelais 11. 73 note, The potative Bishops of 
his ‘Lime. 

Potato (poteto), sb. Forms: a. 6 botata, 
6-7 bat(tjata: sce Batata. 8. 6- potato, (6 
potaton, 6-7 potade, potatus, 6-8 patata, 6-9 
potatoe, 7 partato, potado, potata, pottato, 
puttato, 8— 7//7t. pertater). y, 5. dal, and vulg. : 
see 2d. [ad. Sp. fatafa, a variant of Batata, o1ig. 
the native name in Haitian in sense 1. So, in 
same sense, IF. patate, obs. It. potata, Ger. potate.] 

Sense 1 is the original; the plant to wh.ch it is 
applied was to Gerarde, in 1597, ‘the common 
Potatoes’; the plant in sense 2, on account of its 
general likeness to the other as producing esculent 
tubers, he called from its alleged source ‘ Virginia 
Potatoes’, and (in his Catalogue of 1599) ‘ Bastard 
Potatoes’; but when this came to be an important 
object of cultivation as a food plant, it beeame 
‘the potato” par excellence; the exotic plant and 
tuber originally so named being distinguished by 
some adjunct. In 17th c. instances of the word it 
is often difficult or impossible to determine which 
plant is meant. 

1. A plant, Aatatas edulis, N. O. Convolvulacer, 
having tuberous roots, for which it is cultivated for 
food in most tropical and subtropical regions of 
the world; = Batata. Its native region is un- 
known, but it appears to have been seen by the 
Spaniards first in the West Indies ¢1500. Now 
distinguished as Sweet or Spanish fotalo (see 3 a). 

a. The tuber. 


In the 16-17th c. supposed to have aphrodisiac qualities, 
to which there are frequent references. 

[xs5s5 Even Decades 82 (tr. Peter Martyr, x511~16) In 
Hispaniola. .they dygge also. .certeyne rootes growynge of 
theim selues, whiche tbey caule Sotatas [indigeng butatas 
appellant}... Vhey are also eaten rawe, and haue the taste 
of rawe chestnuttes, butaresumwhat sweeter.] 1565 H awKiNnS 

‘oy. Florida (Hakl. Soc.) 27 These potatoes Le the most 
delicate rootes that may be eaten, and doe far exceede our 
passeneps or carets, 1577-1876 [see Batata]. 1587 Harri- 
son England u. vi. (1877) 1. 149 Of the potato and such 
venerous roots as are brought out of Spaine, Portingale, 
and the Indies. 1596 Gd. Huswines Jewell Cvb, Pare 
your Potaton. 1898 Suaxs. J/erzy IW, vy. v. 21 Let the 
skie raine Potatoes. 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. ui. 1, 
’Tis your onely dish, above all your potato’s or oyster-pies 
in the world. a@164z Sin W. Monson Naval Yracts iv. 
(1704) 452/1 The Potatoes make a delicate kind of Drink, 
both pleasant and wholsome. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's 
Trav, 183 Throughout the whole Island there growes a root 
they call game, or Patata, from whence ‘the invention 
was brought to Spain. 1689 H. Pitman Re/ation Ct. Suf, 
etc, 29 Of eatable Roots [in Providence Island, Bahamas]. 
there ts Partatoes, Yams, Edders,&c. 1750 G. Hucues Sar- 
badoes 228 The West Indian Potatoes have alla sweetish taste. 

b. The plant. (See Batata, quots, 1613-1866.) 
1sg7 Gerarve Herbal u. cccxxxiv. 780 Of Potatoes. This 
plant..is generally of vs called Potatus or Potatoes. It hath 
long rough flexible branches trailing vpon the ground, 
like ynto Pompions...Clusius calleth it Battata, Camotes, 
Amotes, and Ignanes: in English Potatoes, Potatus, and Po- 
tades. 168x Cur. Jearrreson Let. /r. St. Kitts 10 Nov. in 

"ng. Squire 17th Cent. (1878) I. 280 It [hurricane] broke and 
twisted my sugar-canes, rooted up my Cassava, and washed 
the graine and new-planted puttatoes. 1712 E. Cooke Voy 
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S. Sea 203 There are Patata’s of four or five several Colours. 
1707, 1775 (sce 3a]. 1756 P. Browne JYamaica 154 ‘Vbe 
Potatoe and Potatoe-slip. Both these plants are now culti- 
vated ull over America, and supply tbe Negroes and poorer 
sort of p:ople with a great part of tbeir food. 

2 The plant Solanum tuberosum,a native of the 
Pacific slopes of South America, introduced into 
Europe late in the 16th century, and now widely 
cultivated for its farinaceous tubers: see b. 

Described in 1553, under the name Jagas, in the Cronica 
de Peru of Piedro Cieza, cap. xl, ® 5 Introduced into 
Spain, it is said, from Quito, soon after 1580, and thence, 
¢ 1585, into Italy; in 1587 grown at Mons in Hainault, 
whence in 1588 two tubers were obtained and grown by the 
botanist Cluzius, Keeper of the Botanical Garden to Maxi- 
milian {]; described by him as /’afas Peruanum. Soon 
grown in other botanic gardens, as at Breslau in 1590. The 
plant may have been brought independently to England, 
where Gerarde had it growing in 1596; but he was in error 
in his statement that he obtained it from Virginia iwhence 
the erroneous name Virginia Potatoes, long kept up by 
English writers); for the plant is not a native of Virginia, 
and was not cu tivated there in 16th c._ In 1693 its intro- 
duction into Ireland was attributed to Sir Walter Raleigh 
“after his return from Virginia ’ (where he never was); but 
no contemporary statement associating Raleigh's name with 
the potato has been found. See Brushfield Raleghana 11. 
in Trans. Devoush Assoc. 1898, XXX. 158-197; B. Daydon 
Jackson in Gardeners’ Chro. 1g00, XXVIII. 161, 178. 

1597 Gerarve //erbal 11. cccxxxv. 781 Of Potatoes of Vir- 
ginia... Virginia Potatoes hath many hollowe flexible 
branches, trailing vppon the grounde, three square, vneuen, 
knotted or kneed in sundry places... !he rooteis thicke, fat, 
and tuberous; not much differing either in shape. colour or 
taste from the common Potatoes, sauing that the rootes 
hereof are..»ome of them round asa ball, some ouall or egge 
fashion..: which knobbie rootes are fastened vnto the stalkes 
with an infinite number of threddie strings. /did. 782 Because 
it hath not onely the shape and proportion of Potatoes, but 
also the pleasant taste and vertues of the same, we may call 
it itr English Potatoes of America, or Virginia (ed. 1633 
adds Bauhine hath referred it to the Nizhtshades, and 
calleth it Yolanunt tuberosum Esculentum). 1599 GERARDE 
Catalygus 15 Papus orbiculatus, Bastard Potatoes. P. 
Hispanernum, Spanish Potatoes. (Catal. 1596 C 2/1 had 
only the Latin names]. 1629 Parkinson Maradisns 516 
Potatves of Virginia, which some foolishly call the Apples 
of youth..the flowers. .somewhat like the flower of ‘Tob icco 
for the forme .small round fruit, as bigge as a Damson or 
Bulleis, greene at the first,..like vnto Nightshide. 1678 
Putters (ed. 4), /’ota’oes, a sort of fruit, coming originally 
from tie West Indies, but nowcommon in English Gardens, 
whose Root is of great vertue, to comfort and strengthen the 
Body. 1707 Moxtimrr /7256. (1708) 469 Potatues are planted 
in several parts of our Country,..heing easily encreased by 
cutting the Roots into several pieces, each piece growing 
as well as the whole Root. 1785 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. 
Xvi. (1794) 201 Potato is of this genus [Solanum], as you 
will be convinced, if you compare the structure of the flower 
with that of the other species. 1832 Veg. Subst. Food 128 
The potato is found wild in several parts of America, .among 
others in Chili and Peru. 1875 W. M¢Izwraitn Guide 
Wigtownshire 10 In 1728 Marshal Stair introduced tbe cul- 
ture of the potatoe into Wigtownshire. 

b. The tuber or underground stem of this plant, 
of roundish or oblong shape; now a well-known 
article of food in most temperate climates. 

1663 in Jrul. Bk. of Royal So-. (MS.) 25 Mar., A Pro- 
Position to plaat Potatoes through all the parts of England 
..and the benefit therof in times of scarcity of Foo. .their 
usefulness for meat and hread. 1664 J. Forster (¢7tle) 
Englands Happiness Increased, or a Sure and Easie Remedy 
against all succeeding Dear Years; by a Plantation of the 
Roots called Potatoes. 1664 Evetyn A'al. l/ort. Nov. 78 
Take up your Potatos for winter spending, there will enough 
remain for stock, though never so exactly gather’d. a 1687 
Prtry Pol. Arvith. ii. (1630) 42 Ireland being under peopled 
..the ground yielding excellent Roots (and particularly that 
bread-like Root Potatoes). 1693 Frail. Bk. of Royal Soc. 
(MS.) 6 Dec , Dr. Sloan related that the Irish Potatoz:s were 
first brought fiom Virginia, and that they we e the chief 
subsistence of the Spanish Slaves in the mines in Peru and 
elsewhere. 1693 /ézd. 13 Dec., The President (Lord South- 
well] related tnat his grandfather brought Potatoes into 
Jreland, who had them from Sir Walter Rauleigh after his 
return from Virginia. 1714 Gay Sheph. leek Monday 84 
Of Irish swains potatoe 1s the cheer. 1778 G. Wuire Nad. 
Vist, Selborne xxxvii, Potatoes have prevailed in this Intle 
district..w.thin these twenty years only. 1780 A. Younc 
Tour Jred. {1.18 Vhe apple potatoe is liked best, because they 
last till the new ones come in. 1792 — ray. /rance 350 
A» to potatoes, it would be idle to consider them in the 
same view as an article of human food, wnicb ninety-nine 
hundredths of the human species will not touch. 1820 
Suettey Usd. Tyr.i.24 Ye who grub With fil hy snouts 
my red potatves up. 1832 Veg. Suist. Food 151 Potatoes.. 
yield a spirit of a very pure quality...They are ., cheaper 
..than barley from which to extract alcohol. 1869 Ruskin 
Q. of Air § 76 \n the potato, we have the scarcely innocent 
underground stem of one of a tribe set aside for evil. 190 
Joyce Soc. Hist. Anc. fret. 11. 497 In iny grandfather's 
house a big dish of laugbing potatoes was always laid aside 
for wandering bezgars. 

ec. Polatoes and point: see Point sh.l C. 7. 

1825 J. Neat Gro. Jonathan 1. 75 The potatoes and 
point of an Irish peasant. 1831, 1897 (see Point sd.) C. 7}. 

d. Dialectal and vulgar alterations of the name. 

y. 1788 E. Picken Poems Gloss., 7aw/ies, potatoes. 
1805 G. M'Ixpoe Jillion of Potatoes Poems (1805) 145 It's 
lang ere I the taties need. T. Donatnson Poems 19 
*Tatoes travel slawly down The throat. 1815 Sporting Mag. 
XLV. 2 A pece of taters or a few tninips. 1833 Marrvar 
P, Simple xiv, Officers who boil their ‘tator» in a cabbage- 
net hanging in the ship’s coppers. 1848 THackeray Bé&. 
Snobs xiv, Baked ‘taturs. 1884 Gd Words May 333/2 The 
other man. plied a vigorous trade in ‘taters and trotters. 

$ [Pratie 1s characteristic Anglo Irish; the Irish name is, 
in Munster, srdfa, in Meath, Jréa/a, pl. prat., preataidhe.| 
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1829 J. Witson Moct. Amibr. (1855) II. 288 English- 
men feeding on roast-beef..or Irishmen on ‘ wetuns* and 
‘praes’. 1832-53 IWAistle-Binkie (Scot. Songs) Ser. 1. 21 
When evening sets in Paddy puts on the pot, To boil the 
dear pratiesand serve them up hot. 1833 Marrvat P. Siniple 
xli, You must do something to get your own dinner; there's 
not praties enow for the whole of ye. 1869 M. Arnotp Cult. 
& An. (1882) 74 When all the prates were black in Ireland, 
why didn’t the priests say the hocus-pocus over them? 1884 
Cupwortu Vorksh. Dial. Sketches 121 (E.D.D.) Peeling 
sum porates, 

3. With distinctive words. a. Carolina, Spanish, 
Sweet potato = sense 1. b. Chiltan p~., Irish p. 
now U.S.), White ~. .U.S.)=sense 2. e@. Vir- 
ginia (-an) potato, (a) = sense 2; 6) = sense I. 

&. 1599 [see 2]. 1629 Parkinson Paradisus 517 Battatas 
Hispanorum, Spanish Potatoes. /éid. 518 ‘Fhe Spanish 
Potato's are roasted vnder the emhers..put into sacke with 
a little sugar, or without, and is delicate to be eaten. 1634 
J. Tavtor (Water P.y Gt, Eater Kent 12 The Spanish po- 
tato be holds as a bable. 1707 Stoane Famaica |. Pref., 
The Spanish Patata, eaten cominonly in Jamaica, is a true 
Convolvulus. 1775 Romans Florida 84 They cultivate. 
the esculent Convolvulus, (vx/go) sweet potatoes. 1856 
emerson Eng. Traits, Voy, Eng. Wks.(Bohn) 11. 12 Shaped 
lke a Carolina potato. 1884 Century Mag. Jan. 442/1'The 
sweet potato. .is yet known in the marketas the ‘Carolina’. 

b. 1664 J. Forster Ang. Happiness Incr. 2 ‘Vhe fourth 
sort..are the Irish Potatoes, being little different from those 
of Virginia, save only in the Colour of the Flower and 
time of flowering. 1693 [see 2b}. 1819 WarDEN Uni ed 
States 11.213 Of esculent plants there are, in the Eastern 
parts, the sweet potatoe, red and white; the comion, or 
Irish potatoe, which is in general use. 1870 Yeats Nat. 
Vist. Comm. 4 The Chilian potato has provided food for 
many millions of people. 1901 Boston Alurn. Frul. 8/1 Irish 
potatoes..are called Irish from the Irish, who came in 1719, 
settled Londonderry, N.H., and were required to pay quit 
rent to the amount of a peck of potatoes... The white potato, 
called Irish,..did not become veneral until after 1800. 

C. (a) 1597 Gerarpe Herbal [see 2a}. 1629 PARKINSON 
Paradisus 517(No.)3 Papas seu Baitatas Virginianorum, 
Virginia Potatoes. /érd. 518 ‘The Virginia Potato’s being 
dressed after all these waies..maketh almost as delicate 
meate as the former. 1715 J. Petiver in /*hil. Trans. 
X XIX. 272 Virginia Potatoes...We are obliged to. .Caspar 
Bauhine for a most accurate Figure..of this.. Root... It was 
first cultivated in Ireland, and now about London, and in 
many Counties of Great Britain. (4) 1731 Catespy Nat. 
Hist. Carolina (1754) 11. 60 The Virginian Potato. Con- 
volvulus radice tuberosa esculenta. 1736 Mortimerin Phil. 
Trans. XXXIX. 258 The Virginian Potato. The Roots 
of these Plants are the principal Suhsistance of the greater 
Part of Africa, and the southern Parts of Asia, as well as 
most of the People, botb black and white, in the Colonies in 
America. 

4. Applied, with defining word, to various plants 
having tubers or tubcrous roots, mostly edible. 

Canada potato, potato of Canada, Jerusalem Arti- 
choke, Helianthus tnuberosus; Cree potato (U.S.), Indian 
or Praiiie Turnip, Psoralea esculenta, N.O. Legumisosz; 
Ho2’s potato, the Death's Quamash cf California, Zyga- 
denus venenosus, N.O. Melanthacex (Miller Plant-nawmes); 
Indian potato, 1a) the genus Dioscorea or yains; (6) 
the American yround-nut, Afios tuberosa ; (c) the Aimerican 
genus Calochortus, N.O. Liliacee ; Jerusalem potato 
(dial.), the saineas Jerusalem Artichoke; Native potato, 
of N.S, Wales, Marsdenia viridiflora (Miler Plant-names); 
of Tasmania, an orchid, Gas/rodia sesamoides; Seaside 
potato, /ponza biloba (/'es-caprz), N.O. Convolvulacez, 
a tropical creeping shore-plant of both hemispheres; Te- 
linga potato, Amorphophallus campanulatus, N O. 
Aracez, cultivated in India for its esculent tubers; Wild 
potato, (a) Convolvulus panduratus; (6) of Jamaica, /po- 
mea fastigiata. 

16z9 Parkinson Paradisus 517 (No.) 4 Satlatas de 
Canada, Potatoes of *Canada, or Artichokes of Ierusalein. 
1678 Puretips (ed. 4), Jerusalem Artichokes, a Plant so 
called, but more truly Battatas [1706 (ed. Kersey), Potatoes} 
of Canada, because they came from Canada. 1866 7 reas. 
Bot., Potato, Canada, //elianthus tuberosus, 1884 Mu.ter 
Plant-n., Potato, *Hog’s, Zygadenus venenosus. 1760 J. 
Lee /atrod, Bot. App. 323 Potatoe, “Indian, Droscorea. 
1834 Ross Van Dieuen's Land Ann. 131 (1t] produces bulb- 
tubers growing one out of another, of the size, and nearly 
the form, of kidney potatoes... Tle-e roots are roasted and 
eaten by the aborigines; in taste they resemble beet-root, 
and are sometimes called in the colony “native potatoes. 
1857 F. R. Nixon Crutse of Beacon 27 Gastrodia sesamoides, 
the native potato, so called by the colonists. 

5. a. In various colloqg. phrases, a type of what 
is insignificant or of little value; esp. in small 
potatoes (orig. U.S.), ‘no great things’, said also of 
persons, Also a/frv?é. = petty, mean, insignificant. 

1757 SmottetTt AKefprisal 1.11, 1 don't value Monsieur de 
Champignon a rotten potatoe. 1797 Coceripce Left. 1. 224 
The London literati appear to me to be very much like little 
oe that is no great things. 1823 Byron Juan vu. iv, 

Vho knew this life was not worth a potato, 1846 ew 
York Herald 13 Dec. : Bartlett), Small potato politicians 
and pettifogging lawyers. 1855 Hatisurton Vat. & ff. 
Nat. 1.63 It’s small potatoes for a man-of-war to be hunting 
poor game like us, 1864 Sata in Darly Tel. 20 July, 
Bananas and oranges are reckoned ‘very small potatoes’ 
indeed; you may have them for the asking. 1885 H/arfer's 
Alag. Mar. 647/1 The Fourth Estate..thinks no small pota- 
toes of itself. 

b. Ilumorously applied to a person. 

1815 Byron Let. to Movre 8 Mar., How could you be 
such a potato? 1845 Punch VIII. 184/1 That fire-eating 
Milesian, that very hot potato, Mr. H Grattan. 1868 
Briertey Red Windows Hallii.16‘ You are Samo’ Ducky’s’ 
--* Th’ same owd porrito’, said Sam. 

ec. The potato: the (very, real, or proper) thing, 
what is correct or excellent. slang. Cf. CHEESE 56.2 

1822 Blackw. Mag. X1.370 The Bishop's first two volumes 

are not quite the potato. 1837 H. Ainswortu Rookwood 
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Pref. 31 Larry is quite ‘the potato’. 1880 R. M. JEPHson 
Pink Wedding xxiv, 1 am convinced he is a first-rate one 
—quite the clean potato, in fact. 

6. attrib. and Comé. (almost all in sense 2); a. 
simple attrib., as pofato-bing (Bixe 56.1), -dowl, 
-crop, -field, -fork, garden, -gratp, -ground, -leaf, 
-merchant, -plant, -riddle, -sack, -shoot, «stent, 
-tuber; innames of things made of or from potatoes, 
or of which the principal ingredient is the potato, as 
potato-brandy, -flour, -ivory, -pasly, -pudding, -soup, 
-slarch, -sugar, -yeast. WD. objective and obj. gen., 
as potato-assorler, -culler, -digger, -digeing, 
-~galherer, -grower, -lifter, -masher, -peeler, peeling, 
«picker, -picking, -planter, -ratser, -roaster, -sepa- 
valor, -smasher, -washer (applied to persons and 
to tools). 

1875 Kwnicut Dict. Afech., *Potato-assorter, a rolling 
screen with open meshes toallow small potatoes to be sorted 
from the larger merchantable ones. 1786 Burns Brigs of 
Ayr 27 *Potatoe-bings are suugged up frae skaitb. 1892 
EL. Rowe Chif-ca? ving (1895) 26 Numerous objects.. which 
may thus be decorated at asmall cost,.. book-covers, blotters, 
bread-platters, *potato-bowls,..&c. 1840 Hoop Up Rhine 
197 Mr. Kraus..found their *potato-brandy so potsonous. 
1664 J. Forster Lug. Happiness Incr. g How to make 
*Potato Cheescakes. 1799 J. Ropertson Agric. Perth 249 
When the *potatoe-crop 1s removed. Vote, Potato-crop is 
an absurd expression, but we must use it for want of one 
which is more proper. 1845 /Jloris?'s Fr. 245 The disease 
unfortunately so very general in the potato crop. 1875 
Knicut Dict. Mech., * Potato-digger,..an implement for 
digging potatoes from tbe row or hills. @1887 JEFFERIES 
in Besant £udogy v. (1888) 136 Let him pass to his 
*potato-digging. 1822 J. Wison Scot. Life, Moss-side 36 
The *potatoe-field beyond the brae. 1830 Excycl. Brit. 
(ed. 7) II. 35s/2 A machine for grinding *Potato-flour. 
1839 Wag. Dom, Econ. 1V. 88 The bread made of potato 
flour..is nutritious, wholesome, and delicate. 1778 Prn- 
NANT Tour Hales (1883) I. 22 Every Cottager has his 
“potatoe garden..a conveniency unknown fifty years 
ago. 1844 H. Sternens Sk. Farm 111. 1125 There are 
two modes of lifting potatoes, namely, with the plough, and 
with the *potato-graip. 1753 W. Stewart in Scors Mag. 
Mar. 134/1 ‘the pannel was walking from his *potatoe- 
ground. 1837 /lemish Husd. 47 in Libr. Usef. Knowl., 
#/usé, V1, A practice of sowing hemp in a border al] round 
a garden or potato-ground. 1883 Casse/l’s Fant. Mag. Aug. 
574/2 *Potato-ivory.. of creamy whiteness .. is now made 
from goud potatoes washed in dilute sulphuric acid, tben 
hoiled in the same solution unti] they hecome solid and 
dense. 1858 Simmonps Pict. Ts ade, *Potato-lifter, a 
ptong; also a kind of digging machine. 1664 J. Forster 
Eug. llappiness Incr. 6 You must take as much Wheat 
or Barley Flower as your half Bushel of ‘Potato Meal 
weighs, 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, *Potato-pasty, a 
pasty made of potatoes and flour. 1896 Darly News 
7 Apr. 3/7 Yesterday's exhibition was enlivened by com- 
petitions in “potato-peeling, boot-blacking, cookery, and 
recitation. 1891 /’all Mfall G. 29 Oct. 6/3 In the Long 
Sutton District. .tlhe *potato-pickers have struck work for 
an increase of pay. 1772 Panton in PAil. Trans. LXIII. 
180 The “potatoe plant has not been cultivated in any great 
quantities here [Anglesey] until of late years, 1857 Gray 
First Less. Bot, (1866) 43 Vhe subterranean growth of a 
Potato-plant. 1766 M/usennt Rust. V1. 396 Mashed with 
atrencher; as for a *potatoe pudding. 1844 H. StePHENs 
Bk. Farm V1. 1125 The *potato-riddle is made of wire. 
1858 Simmons Jict. Trade, *Potato-roaster, a tin machine 
carried about by an itinerant vender, who sells hot baked 
potatoes. 1875 I victs Vict Mech.,* Potato-separator, an 
nnplement used for the purpose of sorting the tubers to size. 
1844 H. Sterurens BL. Farm 11. 690 The “potato-shoots .. 
are fed by the matter lodged in the tuber from which the 
shoots proceed. 1858 Simmonps J)ict. Trade, *Potato- 
smasher, a cook’s wooden utensil for mashing potatoes for 
the table. 1906 AZacu. Mag. July 675 * Potato-soup,. .pea- 
soup, or even chestnut-soup for the fruitarian. 1831 
Leneycel. Brit. ed. 7) 1V. 300/1 We have heen assured, that 
.. Indian arrowroot is nothing else than * potato starch mixed 
with a little gunn tragacanth, 1853 Pereira’s Polarized 
Light (ed. 2) 154 In all the starches which I have yet 
examined, viz., fous des mois, potato-starch, West Indian 
arrow-root, sago-meal [etc.]. 1844 H. Sternens BA. farn: 
I} 1. 1127 The reason why the *potato-steins are thus removed. 
1882 Ocitvie(Annandale), *Pofato-sugar. 1844 H. STEPHENS 

3h. J’arm W1. 780 The Heart and Dart moth also attack 
the *potato-tnber. 1800 Waval Chron. 11]. 364 Method of 
making *potatoe yeast. 


7. Special combinations: potato-apple, the small 
fruit or berry of the potato-plant; potato-ball, 
(a) == potato-apple (Funk 1895); (4) pl., in Cookery, 
mashed potatoes made into balls with milk and 
butter, and fried; potato-bean: see quot. ; 
potato-beetle1,a wooden beetle or pestle for mash- 
ing potatoes; potato-beetle 2, (a) the CoLorapo 
Beetle, Doryphora decemlincata; (6) the Three- 
lined Leaf Heetle, Lema ¢ri/ineata, or its larva 
(Funk’s Stand. Dict. 1895); potato blight = 
potato disease; potato-bogle Sc., a scarecrow in 
a potato-fiell; potato-box, s/azg, the mouth: 
cf. potatojaw, -trap; potato-bread, a bread made 
partly of the prepared flour of potatoes; potato- 
bug fotato-bectle* (Webster 1890); potato-cake, 
a small cake made of potatoes and flour; potato 
curl, a disease of potatoes in which the leaves 
and young stems curl and wither, caused by 
a fungus, Verticiliium atroalbum: see CURL sh. 4; 
potato disease, a very destructive disease of 
potatocs, catsed by a parasitic fungus, Phyto- 
phthora infestans, which attacks the leaves, stems, 


POTATO 


and tubers; also called fotato blight, murrain, 
vot: potato-eel, a minute threadworm found in 


potatoes (Cent. Dict. 1890); potato-eye, a bud of 


the potato-tuber: see Eve sd.1 1023 potato fern, 
an Australian fern (AZarattia fraxinea), also called 
HorsesuoE fern, a large part of which is edible ; 
+ potato finger, /iz., with reference to the supposed 
aphrodisiac quality of the sweet potato; potato- 
fly, one of the various blister beetles of the genus 
Lytta, which are injurious to potato-plants in U.S. 
and Canada (Mayne 1858); potato fungus: see 
polato disease; potato grant: see quot.; potato- 
headed a., thick-headed, dull, stupid ; potato 
hook, an implement with bent tines for digging up 
potatoes (Knight Dect. Alech. 1875) ; potato-jaw, 
slang, the mouth; potato-loaf, a loaf of fotato- 
bread; potato-mill, a mill for grinding potatoes 
to flour; potato mould, potato murrain = fofato 
disease; potato-nose, a nose like a potato, a bottle- 
nose ; potito oat, a variety of the oat; potato oil, 
an amyl alcohol derived from potato spirit ; potato 
onion: see ONION 2; potato pen, a compartment 
on a ship’s deck for keeping vegetables fresh 
during a voyage (Cent. Dict, 1390); potato pic, 
(@) a pie made with potatoes, containing ineat, 
onions, etc. ; (5) = Zotato pit; potato pit, a shallow 
pit, usually covered with a mound of straw and 
earth, in which potatoes are stored in winter; 
potato race, a race or competitive game decided by 
the skill and speed with which potatoes are picked 
up, passed on, etc.; potato rot = potato disease ; 
potato scab, a brown patch on the skin of the 
potato, caused by a fungus, or by some irritant 
substance in the soil (Ogilvie 1882); potato- 
scoop, (a) a tool for cutting pieces of potatoes 
with ‘eyes’, suitable for planting; (4) a shovel for 
lifting potatoes, grated to allow loose earth to fall 
through (Knight Dect. Afeck. 1875); potato-shop, 
a shop where fried or chip potatoes are sold; 
potato-sick @., of land, exhausted by successive 
crops of potatoes; potato-spirit, alcohol distilled 
from potatoes; also called fofato brandy or 
whisky; potato-spraying, the spraying of potato 
plants with some preventtve against disease or 
insects; potato-stalk weevil, potato weevil: 
see quot.; potato-stone: see quot. 1859; potato- 
trap, s/axg, the mouth; potato-tree, a small tree, 
Solanum crispum; potato vine, (a) the haulm 
or straw of the potato; (6) /pomaa pandurata 
(Miller Plant-names); potato-woman, a woman 
employed in gathering potatoes in the field; potato- 
worm (UV. S.),the larva of a sphinx or hawk-moth, 
Macrostla guinguemaculata (Webster 1890). 

1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) I]. p. v, We 
are ourselves curious in the fabrication of a salad, .. but have 
never yet screwed Bh our courage to plunge a green *potato- 
apple into the bowl, 1878 tr. von Ziemssen's Cycl. Aled. 
XVII. 6go A girl of fourteen died from eating green potato- 
apples. 1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 11. 628 ‘The 
dark brown-coloured excrescence that grows to tbe size of 
a large horse-bean on the haulm or straw of the potatoe.. 
termed in some places the “potatoe bean, 1821 Gat Arrsh. 
Legatees Let. xxvi. (1850) 261 A “potatoe-beetle is not to be 
had within the four walls of London. 1879 H. Georce 
Progr. & Pov, u.ii. (1881) 110 When the “potato blight came, 
they died by thousands. 1818 Scott Rod Roy xxxi, To be 
hung up between heaven and eartb, like an auld *potato- 
bogle. 1886 Stevenson Kidnapped xxvi, As if ye had stolen 
tbe coat from a potato-bozle. 1766 Museum Rust. V1. 396 
He told me, it was ‘potatoe bread. 1831 Excyc/. Brit. (ed. 7) 
IV. 299/2 Potato bread. 1858 Rep. U.S. Commiss. Agric. 
10 The ravages..of the *potato-bug. 1884 Chesh. Gloss., 
“Potato cake,..a tea cake made of mashed potatoes and 
flour inequal parts. 1393 Coucu Dedect. Duchy 26 Drinking 
cider and eating potato-cake. 1889 Nicholson's Dict. Gard. 
III. 207/2 The means employed to limit the spread of 
Potato Rot .. are equally applicable against * Potato Curl. 
1845 Croucn Let. in Poems & Pr. Rent. (1869) I. 104 
*Potato-disease, and abolition of corn-laws. 1870 Lowett 
Study Wind. (1886) 153 He is equally at home with the 
potato-disease. 1766 Complete Farmer s.v. Potatoe, The 
*potatoe-eyes cut as before directed, are placed npon this 
dung,..and this trench is filled up with the mould. 188 
F. M. Bairey Fern World Austr. 24 ‘Potatoe Fern. 1606 
Suaks. 77. & Cr v. ii. 56 How the diuell Luxury with 
his fat rampe and *potato finger, tickles these tovethier. 
1857 Henrrey Bot §637 The common mould of paste,.. 
the green mould of cheese...The *Potato-fungus 1860 
Bartiett Dict. Amer. (ed. 3), “Potato Grant, a patch of 
land for growinz vegetables formerly granted hy the owner 
to each of his slaves (West Indies) 1832 G. C Lewis 
Lett. (1870) 22 ‘Vhe *potato-headed jury. 179: Mme. 
D’Aretay Diary 4 June, ‘Hold you your *potato-jaw, my 
dear’, cricd the Duke [of Clarence], patting her [Mrs. 
Scbwellenberg]. 1831 Excycl Brit. (ed. 7) 1V. 302/2 The 
same price is taken for a “potato loaf. 1822 Sir J. Sinciair 
Syst. Husb, Scot 1. 339 It resembles a *potatoe-mill 1866 

Treas. Bot, 1063/2 This *potato-murrain appears ..to be due 

to the presence of a fungus, Bo/rytis (or l’eronospora) 
infestans. 1881 Miss BRavoon Asfh. 1 119 You wouldn't 

love a man with a *potato-nose or a pimply complexion, 
if he were morally the most perfect creature in the universe. 

1808 W, Marsuate Xeziew |. 78 The ‘ * potatoe oat ';—a truly 

accidental varicty,—bheing of later discovery. 1829 Glover's 

list. Derby t. 198 The American, or potatoe-oat, has been 
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found to produce from seventy to «izhty-four bushels per | Ted. (ed. 4) 1V. 224 It..gives that projecting rotundity to the 


acre. 1599 Bb. Jonson Av. Alan out of J/um. 1.1, Feeding 
on larks, sparrows, *potatoe-pies, and such good unciuous 
meats. 1646 J. Hatt Pocms, To Vung. Authou, Vhen hast 
thy finger in Potato pies. 1807 Complete Karmer 11.s.v., 

But the best way of storing the roots is..in what are called 
potatoe-pies, 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Potaroe-fie, a small 
hillock of potatoes covered with straw, sods, aid earth, to 
protect them from frost during the winter season. 1880 
Baxinc-Gouto Afehalah xi, She found the parson in his 
garden. making a potatoe pie for the winter. 1858 Penny 
Cycl. 2nd Suppl. 530/1 The distress occasioned by the 
*potato rot and bad harvests. 1885 7vmes (weekly ed.) 
11 Sept. 9/1 The ‘ potato-rot’ made a clean sweep of their 
little patches. 1830 Encyc/. Brit (ed.7) 11. 355/2 *Potato- 
Scoop. 1844 J. 1. Hewrett Parsons & W. vi, In London 
ata *potato-shop. 1882 Garden 11 Mar. 164/3 The chances 
are it [the ground) is *Potatoe-sick. 1883 R. Hatpane 
Workshop Keceipts Ser. wt. 12/2 *Potato-spirit is made 
chiefly in Germany. 1884 St. Fames' Caz. 19 Dec. 4/1 
Drinking Hamburg sherry, potato-spirit and other such 
poison. xg02z Datly Chron. 15 Apr. 8/4 The experiments in 
*potato-spraying were continued. with satisfactory results. 
1887 Nicholson's Dict. Gard, V1. 209/1 Still another 
American beetle that injures Potato crops is the *Potato- 
stalk Weevil (Baridius trinotatus). 1859 Pace llandbk. 
Geol. Terius 301 * Potato-stones, aquarryman's term for the 
eweodes of the mineralogist ; rounded irregular concretions 
of various composition. 1895 J. W. ANDERSON (?rosfector's 
Handbh. (ed. 6) 97 Heliotrope.., firestone and quartz cat's 
eye, potato-stone, &c. 1785 Grose ict. Vulg. T.s.v. Red 
vag, Shut your *potatoe trap. 1860 THackrray Round. 
Papgersiy, And now Tom..delivered a rattling clinker upon 
the Benicia Boy's potato-trap. 1899 Morrow BSo/em. Paris 
30 Tbe fruit- and *potato-women came after, and then the 
chair-menders. 

Hence Pota‘to v. /raits., to plant or crop with 
potatoes ; Pota'toey @., sorce-wd., of the nature 
of a potato; Pota‘toless a., without potatoes. 

1844 Frail. R. Agric. Soc. V. 1, 66 The land is potatoed 
the following year. 1883 /lertfordsh. Mercury 21 July 
4/2 Tbe plan of perpetually potatoing the land. 1865 
Reader 29 July 119/2 As potatoey as the peach over the 
way. 1807 Syp. Smitu Plyniley's Lett. iv. 30 Do you think 
that satisfaction and disaffection do not travel down from 
Lord Fingal to the most potatoeless Catholic in Ireland? 
1845 Darwin Vey. Nat. xv. 324 Eating our potatoe-less 
breakfast. 

Potator (potéta1). rare. [a.L. polator, agent-n. 
from folare to drink: sce -or.] A drinker, toper. 
a1660 Contemp. Hist. Irel. (Mr. Arcbzol. Soc.) I. 173 An 
exceedinge good potator in any liquor you please. 1834 
Soutuey Doctor xliv. I]. 106 Barnabee, the illustrious 
potator, saw there the most unbecoming sight. 

Potato-ring. A recent fauciful appellation 
for Irish dish-rings of the 18th c., now collected 
as objects of v7'rtze. 

The dish-ring was a hoop of silver, often elaborately 
chased, or adorned with pierced and repoussé work, used as 
a stand for a circular bow] or the like; in use ¢ 21750-1800. 
The appellation ‘ potato-ring’ is due to the suggestion or 
unfounded notion that tbe hoop was used to keep together 
a heap of potatoes in the middle of the dinner-table. 

1893 77es 9 June 10/4 Anumber of old Irish potato-rings 
—one pierced with cage-pattern—45* per oz. 1 Alacm, 
Mag, Dec. 121 Two candles, in early Hanoverian candle- 
sticks, lit up the celebrated potato-ring in the centre of 
the table. 

Pota‘to-root. [f. Potato sd. + Reor sé.] 

+1. A name formerly given (a) to the tuberous 
roots of the Sweet Potato, and (4) to the tubers of 
the common potato; also to these plants themselves. 

1sgz GREENE Disfut. 17 The Apothecaries would baue 
surphaling water and Potato rootes lye dead on theyr handes. 
1594 Huswifes Llandmatde for Kitchin 32 A Potaton roote 
well pared. 1597 Pilger. Parnass. v. 549 A well disposed 
minde Shall no potato rootes in poets finde. 1620 WENNER 
Via Recta vii. 137 Potato-roots are of a temperate quality. 
1624 Caet. Smitu Virginia v. 179 In this ship was brought 
{i.e. to Bermuda] the first Potata roots. 1655 Mouret & 
Benner Health's Inipr. (1746) 324 Pottato-roots are now so 
common and known amongst us, that even tbe Husband- 
man buys them to please his Wife. 

2. Potato root, the root of a potatc-plant. 

Potatory (potateri), a. (sd.) [ad. L. pora- 
fort-us+ see PoTaTor and -ory 2.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or given to drinking. 

1834 7ait's Afag. |. 586 I'll tame the potatory pride of 
this proud islander. 1839 Blackw, ATag. XLV. 178 His 
potatory prowess puts him at the head of the poll. 1860 
Mrs. Byrne Undercurrents 11. 31 Her husband's potatory 
tendencies. 

2. Fit for drinking; potable. rare. 

1827 Lytton Pelham xxxix, I helped myself to the pota- 
tory food with a slow dignity. 

B. sb. = DRINKABLE 36. 

1836 E. Howaro &. Recfer xiii, All the eatables and 
potatories were carried off. 

Pot-ball: see Por sd.1 14. 

Pot-bellied (pptibe-lid), a. [Parasynthetie f. 
next +-ED*.] Having a pot-belly. Also ¢vazesf. 

1657 W. Cotes Adam in Eden cl. 229 Given to tame 
Rabbets when they are pot-bellyed througl costivenesse. 
1698 Phil, Trans. XX. 262 He would appear in all the 
Deformities that can be imagin’d, as Hunch Back’d, Pot 

3elly'd, Sharp Breasted. 1814 Scotr Haz. |xvi, A pot- 
bellied Dutch bottle of brandy. 1858 CartyLe Feds. Ce. 

iV. iii. (1872) 1. 294 A gluttonous race of Jutes and Angles 
. lumbering about in potbellied equanimity. 

Pot-belly (pptybe'li). [f. Por sb. + BELLY sd.] 

. A swollen or protuberant belly. 

©1714 Popr,ete. Men. M1. Scriblerus xi, He will find him- 
self a forked stradling Animal, with bandy legs, a short 
neck, a dun hide, and a pot-belly. 1822-34 Good's Siudy 


abdomen which is vulgarty distinguished by the name of Pot- 
Belly. 1897 A lébutt’s Syst. Aled. 111. 488 ‘Lhe pot-belly of 
rickety children is caused. .by dilatation of tbe bowels with 
undigested food. 


2. lransf. A pot-bellied person. 


1871 B. Tavtor Faust (1875) I. v.87 The baldpate pot- 
belly I’ve noted. 


Po't-boi:ler. 

1. One who boils a pot; sfec.in Exg. Politics = 
POTWALLER. rare. 

1824 Hitcnins & Drew Cornwall I. xvii. § 17. 650 The 
right of election is vested at present in all the inhabirants 
[of Tregony] who are pot-boilers, 1826 [see PoTwALcer]. 

2. collog. Applied depreciatively to a work of 
literature or art executed for the purpose of ‘ boil- 
ing the pot’, i.e. of gaining a livelihood: see Put 
sb.113e3 a writing, picture, or other work, made 
to sell. 

1864 Sat. Rev. 27 Ang. 275/2 Artists and novelists of 
a certain stamp joke about ‘ put-boilers "—the name face- 
tiously given to hasty, worthless pictures and books,. com- 
posed for the simple and sole purpose of being sold under 
cover of a reputation. 1882 J.C. Morison Macaulay iv. 129 
Macaulay's contributions to the “dindurgh at this period 
have largely the characteristics of what are vulgarly called 
‘pot-builers', though..they were written to keep, not his 
own but another man’s pot boiling. 1884 H. D. ‘Fraitt 
Coleridge iti. 53 Such..was the singular and even prosaic 
origin of the ‘Ancient Mariner '..surely the most sul lime 
of ‘pot-boilers’ to be found in all literature. 1897 W. C. 
Hazutt Four Gen, Lit. Fam. 1, i. ii. 242 All men who 
have to live by their labour have their pot-boilers, 

attrib. 1879 W. L. Linpsay Mind Lower Anim. 20 
Writing what are vulgarly known as ‘ pot-boiler’ books. 


b. A writer or artist who produces ‘ pot- boilers’. 
1892 G.S. Layarp C. Keene ii. 37 He never seemed to 
realize tbat he was anything more than a hard-working pot- 
boiler. 1900 Pall Mall G. 31 Aug. 1/2 The joys of matri- 
mony have an odd way of turning all but the greatest into 
‘pol-boilers’. 

3. Anthropol. (See quot. 1874.) 

1874 Dawkins Cave Hunt. iii. 7 Among tbe articles of 
daily use were many rounded pebbles, with maiks of fire 
upon tbem, which had probably been beated for the pur- 
pose of boiling water. Pot-boilers, as they ate called, of 
this kind are used by many savage peoples at the present 
day. 1899 J. Krnwortuy in Assex Nat. X1. 105 The 
large quantity of ashes and cbarcoal, with calcined pebbles 
and ‘yot-boilers’, at the bottom of the lake and upon the 
platform upon which the huts were built. 

So (in senses corres; onding to 2) Pot-boil v. 
zntr., to do pot-botling ; avs. to produce for sale ; 
Po't-boi:lery a. (sonce-wd.), of the nature of a 
pot-boiler; Po-t-boi:ling sé. and a. in quot. 1775, 
in sense ‘providing for the immediate necessities 
of life’; cf. bozl the fot: Pot sb.1 13€. 

1775 S. J. Pratt Like ral Opin. cxxii. (1783) IV. 130 Send, 
I say, the £1. 1. just for the pot-boiling business, and who 
knows what tomorrow may bring forth. 1870 Daily Tel. 10 
Feb. 5,1 The eccentric, superficial, or ‘ pot-boili:-g’ qualities 
which degrade much ol what is manufaciured and sold. 
1880 Howe tts Unadise. Country xx, I write and sell my work. 
It's what they call pot-boiling. 188: Saintssury Diyden 
iii. 60 A ‘ pot-boiling’ adaptation of Troilus and Cressida 
was brought out. 1888 Riper Haccarp M7, Meeson's Will 
iv, He will be paid five hundred or a thousand pounds 
apiece for his most ‘ pot-boilery’ portraits. 1891 J/urray's 
Mag. Oct. 550 [They] saw themselves absoluteiy obliged to 
‘ potboil ', if I may be pardoned the phrase, in order to live. 
1903 Il estm. Gaz. 19 Mar. 4/3 To prove..that several 
‘old masters ’..are also ‘fakes’, and were ‘pot-boiled’ in 
Montmartre. 1905 J. K. Jerome in Davly Chron, 14 July 
4/4 Every barrister who accepts a brief is pot-boiling. Every 
clergyman who preacbes a sermon is pot-boiling. Tbe pot 


bas got to be boiled. 

Po-t-bound, @. [f. Por sé.1 1d + Bounp 
pil. a.) Satd of a plant growing in a flower-pot 
when its roots fill the pot and have no more room 
to expand. Also fig. 

1850 Florist Nov. 262 To preserve plants in luxuriant 
health, they should not be allowed to become pot-bound. 
1895 S. R. Hore Zour Amer. 100 As their roots increase 
and before they become ‘ pot-bound ° they must have more 
room. Mod. There is no doubt we are becoming pot-bound. 

Po't-boy. [f. Por sé.1 1c, 2b+ Boy sd] A 
boy or young man employed at a tavern or public 
house to serve the customers with beer, or to carry 


beer to outside customers; a publican’s assistant. 

1795 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 2 The circumstance that led to 
the discovery .was that of kidnapping a pot boy. 182 
Dickens Bleak Ho. xi, Tbe potboy..having to deal with 
drunken men occasionally. 1877 Brack G7een Past. xi, He 
rose, and the publican and tbe pot-boy were astonished to 
find the difference in the appearance of this coster’s face. 

Hence (xonce-wds.) Po-tboydom, the class cf 
pot-boys ; Po'tboyship, the position of a pot-boy. 

1841 Fraser's Mag. XXIII. 439 He..bestowed tbe pot- 
boyship upon the youthful Ginginbetters. 1850 KincsLey 
Alt, Locke xiii, It is a part of his game to ingiatiate him- 
self with all pot-boy-dom. 

+Pot-carrier. Os. A perversion of Zoticary, 
Potnecary : cf. POTTER-CARRIER, POTYCARYAR. 

1683 Tryon Way to Health 532 Should the learnedst 
Doctor or Pot-carrier of them all tell a Country-man that 
the best way to preserve the strength and natural Virtues 
of his Hay, were to dry it in the Shade or House, he could 
not but Laugh at their simplicity. 

Potch, Potcher, var. Poach v.*, PoacHER!, esp. 


in paper-making. 


POT-CLIP. 


Pot-clip. north. dial. [f. Pot sb.) + Crip sé.1 2; 
cf. Pot-kiLp.] A contrivance for suspending a pot 
or cauldron having no ‘ boul’, consisting of two iron 
rods jointed together, with hooks at the free ends 


to catch hold of the ears or brim of the pot. 

1459-60 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 89, ij par del Pot- 
clyppez. 1465 /bid. 244 Item j par de potclyps. 1567 
Wrlls & Inv. N.C. (Surtees) 1. 266 One broule Iron, vij 
speights, iiij pair of pottclipps. 1691 Ray WV. C. Words 136 
Pot cleps, pot-hooks, from clip or clap, because they clap or 
catch hold of the pot. 1825 in Brockett NV. C. Gloss. 

Po‘t-compa:nion. [f. Por sé.1 + Companion 
56.1} A companion in drinking; a fellow-toper. 

1549 LATIMER 372 Serm. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 77 Some 
sayed, he was a Samaritane, that he had a Deuyll wythin 
him, a gloser,a drincker, a pot-companion. 1636 Hrvwoop 
Love's Mistr. 1. Wks. 1874 V. 105 A pot-compauion, brother 
to the glasse, That roars in’s cupps; indeedea drunken Asse, 
1735 ARBUTHNOT Gulliver Decypher'd Misc. Wks. 1751 
1.82 Whe Grand Treasurer made him his pot-companion ; 
and the chief Secretary took him into all his pleasures. 188 
Besant & Rice Chapt. of Fleet u. xx, He has promised his 
pot-companions to bring home a wife. 

Hence (once-wds.) Potecompa‘nioning ; Pot- 
compa‘nionship. 

1549 Coverpate, etc. Evasm. Par. Eph. Prol., Whan was 
excessyue riotous bankettyng, pottecompanyonyng, and 
belychearynge more outragiously vsed? 160: Dent Pathw. 
Heaven 167 As for your pot-companionship, I hate it. 

Pote, 54.! Obs. exc. dial, See also Poor sé, 
[Connected with Pore v.] 

1. A stick or rod for poking, thrusting, or stirring. 

+a. In ME. plowh pote, perh. the same as 
plough-bat (PLouGH sé.! 8) or PLOUGH-STAFF. 

But the various readings, and the frequent variant plough- 
Joot, leave the meaning doubtful. 

1362 Lancr. P. Pf. A. vu. 96 Mi plouh-pote [z.7. plow- 
bat] schal be my pyk, and posshen atte [v.7. putte at be] 
Rootes, And helpe my coltre to kerue, and close pe vorwes 
{1377 B. vt 105 My plow-fote (2 475.5. plow-pote] shal be | 
my pyk-staf, and picche atwo be rotes]. | 

b. A poker. 

1703 Tuoressy Let. to Ray 334 (ott, ‘a fire-poit’, an 
iron to stir upthe fire with. 1808-25 JAMIESON, Pout, pot, 
a poker. 1828 in Craven Gloss. 1864 Preston Foems (W. 
Yorksh.) ro 1£.D.D.) An walked as stiff..As if he'd swollud 
t’poyt. 1888 Shefielt Gloss., Add., Pote, a poker for a fire. 

c, ‘A broad piece of wood used by thatchers to 
open the old thatch and thrust in the new straw. 
Oxon. (Halliwell). 

2. A kick or push with the foot. 

1903 tn Zxg. Diat. Dict. from Cumberland and Lancash. 
to Somerset, Devon, and Cornw. 

3. Comd. + Pote-stick (in 4 pootstikke), ?a 
stick for stirring. But cf. Potstrick. 

€13590 Nominale Gall..Angl. (E.E.T.S.) 511 Morter pil 
ef mundiloun, Niorter pestelle and pootstikke. i 

+ Pote, sé.2% Obs. rare—'. ie MDu. fdte, Du. 
poot: see Paw.J] A paw. 

1481 Caxton Godeffroy 113 The beeste..embraced hym 
with his potes, or feet to fore. 

+ Pote, 56.3 nonce-wd. [ad. L. potus.] Drink. 

1694 Morreux Raéelais y. 252 Our means of Life are 
Pote, and Cibe, and Veat. 

Pote, v. Now dia/. Forms: 
pote(n, 4 pot, 5- pote, (6 poote, poat; 9 dal. | 
poat, poot, pooat, poit(e, poyt). [OK. sotian, | 
of uncertain etymology.] 

1. /rans. To push, thrust. 

crooo AEtrric //om. I. 522 Fearra gelican..hi, mid leafe 
pzre ealdan 2:, heora fynd mid hornelichamlicere mihte pote- 
don. a 1023 Wuirstan /fom. 235 Pa deoflu hy potedon and 
poddetton pa earman sawle and heton hy ut faran rade of pain 
lichainan. «1330 R. Brusne Chron. Wace (Rolls: 8891 
(Pey] left per pottyng many on, 3it stirede bey nought pe 
leste ston. 1340 A yend. 135 Wone is of pe zobe milde, opren 
to herie and piaysy, and poten him uorp an worposipij. 1382 
Wyeur Afark v. 10 He preide hym myche, that he shulde 
nat put (v.7. poten) hym out of the cunireie. 1435 Misyn 
Fire of Love 93 Euverlastynge potand behynde, in temporal] 
solas & bodily lufe ba seyke to florysch. ¢ 1485 Digéy Myst. 
(1882) tt. 606 A! how pynsynesse potyt me to oppresse, that 
I haue synnyd on euery syde. 1530 Patscr. 663/1, I poote. 
1775 Asx, Pote (v6. t7., a local word), to push. 

b. esp. (¢rans. and tnir.) ‘Yo pusa with the foot, 
to kick; also said of a horse pawing. 

@1300 Song agst. K. of Almaigne vii. in Pol. Songs 
(Camden) 71 Al he shulde quite here twelfmoneth scot, | 
Shulde he never more with his fot pot To helpe Wyndesore. 
1674 Ray N.C. lords 37 To Pote the Clothes off; to kick 
all off; to push or put out. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), | 
Pote, Paut, to push or kick with the feet. 1879 Muss 
Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk. s.v., ‘Them lads han poted 
these sheets through a'ready.” 
One boy poits another out of bed...‘ She were liggin on her 
rig a poitin.’ 1884 Cheshire Gloss. s.v., He potes aw th’ 
clooas off him 1 bed. 

2. trans. To poke with a stick or the like; es. 


to poke or stir (the fire). 

2709 S. Bowprcn in Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 266 She.. 
beg‘d he would not poot her too hard (as she express’d it). 
1828 in Craven Gloss. 1868 Atktnson Cleveland Gloss. 
1876 Whitby Gloss., Pooat, to poke or probe into a hole 
‘Fle now gans pooating with a stick’. 1887 //olderness 
Gloss., Pooat,to poke about. 1890 Gloucestersh. Gloss. S.v., 
Pote the fire. _ 

+3. To crimp or form folds in (linen) with a | 
poting-stick ; = Poke v.! 3. Obs. 

1614 SytvesteR Bethulia’s Rescue v. 215 See, how hee 
poats, paints, frizzles, fashions htm. 


I potian, 3-5 


1883 Huddersf. Gloss. $.v., | 
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A. In other dra/. uses: see Eng. Dial. Dict. 

Hence Po'ted ff/. a., crimped ; Po-ting v6/. s6.; 
po'ting-stick, +(@) a wooden, iron, or bone 
instrument for crimping linen (ods.); (6) dial. 
a stick for stirring clothes when boiling. 

1600 Kempe Nine Dates Wond. Cijb, A boy arm'’d with 
a poating sticke. 1609 Hevwoon &rzt. Troy ww. |, He.. 
weares a formall ruffe, A nosegay, set face, and a poted 
cuffe. a 1693 Urguhart's Rabelais wi. xxxvii. 314 Having 
..a bucked Ruff, raised, furrowed, and ridged, with Ponting 
(séc] Sticks of the shape and fashion of small Organ Pipes. 
1892 Saran Hewett eas, Sp. Devon 114 ’Avee zeed tha 
poleing-stick, Mary? 

Pote, obs. form of Put v, 

Pot-ear. [f. Por 56.1+ Ear 56.1] 

1. The ‘ear’ or hanale of a pot. 

¢ 1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 660/26 Hee anca, potere. 1483 
Cath. Angt, 2388/2 A Potte ere, ansa, ansula, 

2. Geol. ( pl.) See quot. 

1839 Murcnison Silur. Syst. 1. ti. 18 The quarries. .ex- 
hibited the following beds of the Marlstone. 1. Lightish 
yellow micaceous sandstone full of Belemnites. 
ears’, bluish gray calcareous grit, quarried for troughs. 
Zum bendle:. 

Pot-earth. [Porsdé.!] Potter's earth, potter's 
clay; Geof. the BRICcK-EARTH of the London basin. 

1644 Dicsy Vat. Bodies xiv. § 18. 125 The richest of such 
earth, (as pott earth and marle) will with much fire grow 
more compacted, 1766 Enttcx London IV. 201 All the 
hard crust of pot-earth..had been robbed hy the potters. 
1906 Daily Chron. 28 Nov. 6/7 Yo bridge over a weak spot 
from which the early potters had abstracted all the pot 
earth or brick earth, as we now call it. 

Potecarie, -cary‘e, variants of PoTHECARY. 


Poteen, potheen (ppti'n, pein). Also 9 
potsheen, potteen, pottheen. fa. Ir. poitin 
(potvzn) ‘little pot’, dim. of pota, puzte Pot sb.) 
short for zzsge pottin ‘little-pot whisky ’.] Whisky 
distilled in Ireland in small quantities, privately, 
i.e. the produce of an illicit still. 

1812 Mar. Enocewortu Adsentee x, Potsheen, plase your 
honour ;—becaase it’s the little whiskey that’s made in the 
private still or fof; and sheen, becaase it’s a fond word for 
whatsoever wed like, and for what we have little of, and 
would make much of. 1820 Blackw. Mag. V\1. 478 Whiskey 
too was made, They call'd Potheen, and sold so very cheap. 
1856 Lever Martins of Cro M. x. 87‘ That is “ poteen”, 
Mr. Massingbred’, said the host. ‘It’s the small still that 
never paid the Kinga farthing . 1885 Tennyson Tomorrow 
xvi, Yer Honour ‘ill give me a thrifle to dhrink yer health 
ia potheen. | : 

b. attrib, and Comé., as poteen still, whisky. 

1826 J. Banim O'Hara Tales 1. xi. 273 Two (decanters) 
containing cold pottheen punch. 1830 M. Donovan Dorm. 
£con. 1. 73 The smell of what, in Ireland, is called potteen 
whiskey. 1833 Marryat 2. Svmple xxxvi, There's a flaunty 
sort of young woman at the poteen shop there. 1903 W. B. 
Yeats Celtic Twilight 148 He supplies the potheen-makers 
with grain from his own fields. 

Poteger, early form of PoTTINGER. 

+ Poteller, 2. (sb.) Ots. Also 4 poteler, 5 
potteler, potler. [app.a. AF. *foteller, {. med.L. 
type *folellaris adj., f. potel/us PottLe.] Holding 
a pottle (qualifying fot or the like) ; hence some- 
times as sé. = PoTTLE-POT. 

1390 Earl Derby's EF xpcdition (Camden) 18 Pro ij ollis 
coreis galoners, et pro vj ollis coreis potellers. 1392-3 /d7d. 
154, xij poties galoners, viij pottes potelers. 1459 /’aston 
Lett. I. 488 Item, iij. pottelers of lether... Item, ij pottis 
argenti potlers. 1465 Afann. & fouseh. Exp. (Roxb.) 492, 
ij. pottes pottelers parselle gyltt, weyinge Ixv. unnces. 


+ Potelot. Ods. rare. [= G. pottloth, Du. pot- 
food Pot-LEaAD %.]  Sulphuret of molybdenum. 
1828 in WessTER, citing Fourcroy. 


Potence ! (pdcténs). [a. OF. potence, ad. L. 
potenlia power, f. potent-em, pres. pple. of posse to 
be powerful or able: see -ENCE.] 

1. Power, ability, strength; = PoTEeNcy 1. 

1413 Prlgr. Sowde (Caxten 1483) wv. xxvi. 72 That he ne 
may it knowen as in potence that ts kyndely power. 1596 
Dacrymece tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 472 Tha quha onie 
did excel in wisdome, or potence. 1669 Gate Crét. Gentiles 
1. 1. iv. 22 His Potence, Prevalence, and Interest among the 
Canaanites. 1767 Mrs. S. Pennincton Leé¢, III].153 That 
there is any other being,..in the universe, whicli withstands 
the potence of God. 1850 Mrs. Brownine Seraphim 1. 156 
Where the blind matter brings An awful potence out of 
impotence. 1854 Emerson Lett. & Soc. Aims, Resources 
Wks. (Bohn) II1. 196 Men are made up of potences. 

b. = Potency 1b. 

3871 B. Tavtor Maus? (1875) I. vt 112 And through thy 

frame the liquour’s potence fling. 
c. Sexual power. 

1885 Law Rep. 10 Appeal Cases 173 She .. averred .. that 
he was impotent at the date of the ceremony... The appel- 
lant aveired his potence. 

2. Degiee of power or intensity. 

1817 Covceripce Brog, Lit, xii (1882) 135, I shall venture 
to use polence, in order to express a specific degree of 
a power, in imitation of the Algehbraists. 1836-7 Sir W. 
Hamuton Mefafé. (1870) II. xxv. 120 Derivative from the 
principle in its lower potence or degree. 1863 Masson in 
Reader 26 Sept. 335/2 This, then, is the first ‘ potence ’, as 
the Germans would call it, of that self-culture which con- 
sists in the control of thought by and within itself. 


Potence* (péténs). Forms: 8 potans, 
(portance), 8-9 pot(t)jance, 6- potence. fa. 
F. potence a crutch (12th ¢ in Hatz.-Darm.), 
also applied to various T- or T-shaped objects, as 


2. ‘Pot- | 


| 


POTENCY. 


a gibbet, an armorial charge, a tactical formation, 

the potence of a watch, ad. L. fotentia power, 

PorencE!, in med.L. a support (?), crutch. In 

sense 3, often written Aot(A)ance. See Potent sé.1] 
+1. A cross or gibbet. Ods. 


¢ 1500 Melusine 117 There is the potence or cros wheron 
the good thef Dysmas was crucefyed whan our lord was 
nayled to the Cros for our redempcion. 1571 Satir. Poems 
Reform. xxviii. 215 And, as I past, the Potence I espy, 
Quhair the anoyntit Bischop hung to dry. 1816 KEaTiNGE 
Trav. 1. 80 note, One feature disfigures the landscape [in 
Catalonia] ; the potence. The gallows appears on every hill. 

b. Engineering. A supporting framework formed 


lile a gallows. 

x 53 Sir H. Doucras MWilit. Bridges (ed. 3) 362 A vertical 
frai :e, forming a potence, or gallows, was xed upon each 
of the horizontal frames, with two iron rollers on the sum- 
mits, over which the two suspension cables were passed. 

2. Watchmaking. A stud screwed to the top 
plate in which is made the bearing for the lower 
pivot of the verge; hence, any stud or fixture 
supporting a bearing. Covszter-potence, a stud in 
which the upper pivot of the verge plays. 

1678 Lond. Gaz. No.1286/4 The Counter pottance [szspr. 
pettance] hath a tail that goeth a quarter of a circle. 31704 
J. Haris Lex. Techn. 1, Potans, or Potence,a Part of a 
Watch. 31705 DerHam in Lett. Lit. Alex (Cainden) 3:8 
One of these drilled stones they fix in the cock, the other in 
the bottom of the portance only to carry the ballance. 1727- 
4x CHamBers Cycl. s.v. Watch-work, Vhe potence, or 
pottance, which is the strong stud in pocket-watches, whereon 
the lower pivot of the verge plays. 1792 Trans. Soc. 
Arts X. 219 Supported by two counter poltances upon the 
upper plate. 1825 J. NicHotson Ofperat. Mechanic 503 
The potence,..and small or counter potence. ., that hold the 
pivots of the balance-wheel, are small cocks seen in fig. 502, 
..and are screwed to the top or upper plate within the 
frame. 12885 Lock Workshop Receipts Ser. 1v. 329/1 Take 
the potence, and. .screw it in its place upon the top plate. 

413. Erron. for potent (PoTENT 56.1 1). Ods 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury uit. 24/1 The Crutch is of some 
termed. .a Crich, but more usually a Crutch Staff, which by 
Old Sir Geffrey Chaucer, was called a Potence. 

4. A military formation, in which a line is thrown 
out at right angles to the main body. 

1759 Hist. Eurofe in Ann. Reg. 40/2 The left of the 
English..was formed to prevent that design in a manner 
which the military men call Potence, that is, in a hody 
which presents two faces to the enemy. 1865 CARLYLE 
Fredk. Gt. xv. viii. (1872) VII. 243 Friedrich’s line ..shoots- 
out in mysterious Prussian rhythm, in echelons, in potences, 
obliquely down the Janus. Hill side. 

5. (dee quot.) 

1887 Fral. R. Archeol. [nst. XLIV. 112 The Circular 
(cul.erhouses] were provided with a revolving machine, 
called a potence, by which all the nests could he conveniently 
got at in turn. 

6. attrib. in scnse 2, as potence file, hole. 

1884 feat Batten Watch & Clockm. 214 ‘Vhe size of the 
potence file most generally used is four inches long. /éid. 
280 The body or arbor of the verge..viewed through the 
follower poiance hole should be seen crossing the balance 
wheel hole of the dovetail. 

Potencé (poténse:), a. Her. Also potencie; 
improperly potence. [a. F. polencé,f polence: see 
Potence*, Cf. Paronce.] = Potent a.2 

157z BossewELL Arvworie 1. 35 Beareth Sable, a Bende 
Argent, with twoo double Cotizes, Potences and Counter- 
polences of three peces d'Or. 1602 Secar Hon. Mil. 
& Civ. 1. xxvi. 105 ‘That euery man .. should .. vpon 
their vppermost garment weare a blacke Crosse, voided 
with a Crosse potence. 1611 Coicr., Potenceé, ée, like, or 
belonging, to a Gibbet, or Crutch; In Blason, potencie. 
1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Potent, or Potence, the 
Term for a Cross in Heraldry, formed into this Figure. 
18sz Miss Yonce Cameos (1877) I1. xviii. 193 Richard bore 
on his banners the cross potence and four doves of the Saxon 
Saint. 1894 [see Potent a.”]. 

Potency (pow'ténsi). [ad. L. potentia power : 
see PuTENCE! and -ENcy.) The quality of being 
potent. 

1. Power, ability to accomplish or effect something ; 
inherent powerfulness or capacity; authority. 

1539 Hen. VIII /ustruct. Nov.,Wyatt's Wks.(1815) App. 517 


Being the end and victory not in the multitude and potency, 
but in the hand of God. 1603 Suaks. A/eas. for J/. ni. i. 


~ 67, | would to heauen | had your potencie, And you were 


Isabell. 1654 Nicholas Papers (Camden) II. 114 It wilbea 
very great infainy and unbefittinge the potency of y' crowne. 
1663 Woop /i/e Apr. (O. H.S.) 1. 473 Dt..Erbury was 
turned out of his fellowship of Magd. Coll. by the potency 
of Dr.. Pierce the president. 1759 W. Mason Cavactacus 
Poems (1774) 237 By the dread potency of every star..We 
do adjure thee. 1850 Merivace Nowe. Emp. (1865) 1) xxi. 
451 The renowned name hecaine at G1¢c? a charn. of 1..agic 
potency. 1877 Mrs. Ortpnant Wukers Flor. ii. 37 Inheriting 
the old potency of a great house. 1884 aw 7¢mzes 1 Mar. 
315/. The decision..has likewise a tendency to limit the 
potency of garnishee procedure. ; 
b. Power to affect one physically; of liquor, etc. : 

overpowering or intoxicating quality; strength. 

1637 J. Tavcor (Water P.) Drinke & Welcome Title-p., An 
especiall declaration of the potency, vertue, and operation 
of our English Ale. 1785 Saran Fiecpine Ophelia 11. iv, 
The potency of..good October. 1786tr. Beckford's Vathek 
(1883) 51 Suffocated by the potency of their exhalations, she 
was forced to quit the gallery. 1849 THackeray Pendennis 
xvii, You would have thought..the very horse. . was affected 
hy the potency of the drink. ee 

2. transf. A person or body wielding power or 
influence ; a being possessed of power; a power. 

1645 W. Batt Sphere of Govt. 18 We may give, or Render 


POTENT. 


too much to Caxsar, or Caesars, Potentates or Potencies. 
1741 Barrow's Wks., Pope's Suprem, V. 1. 669 Before his 
time the Roman Episcopacy had advanced it self_heyond 
the priestbood into a potency, 1887 C. J. Appey Eng. Cd. 
& Bps. 1. 119 A firm believer in ghosts, witches, fairies, and 
such other supernatural potencies. ae 

3. Capabulity of active development ; potentiality, 
inherent capability or possibility. : 

1644 Mitton Aveop. (Arb.) 35 Books .. doe contain a 
potencie of life in them to be as active as that soule was 
whose progeny they are. 1645 RUTHERFORD /ryal § 772. 
Fatth vi. (1845172 A plant is a tree in the potency. 1874 
Tynpatt Belfast Address 55, 1..discern in that Matter. .the 
promise and potency of all terrestrial life. 

4, Degree of (latent) force. Cf. Potence! 2, 
a1691 Boyte Hist. Air (1692) 97 To conclude readily, 
what potency the bubble has, by the change of the atmo- 
sphere’s weight, acquired or lost. 1871 


Buackie Four | 


Phases 1. 71 The effects produced by this higher potency of | 


the same force. 
Potenger, obs. form of PorriNGER. 


Potent (patént), 54.1 and @.2 [app. an altera- 
tion or variant of F. poence PoTENCE %. ] 
A. sé. +1. A crutch; a staff with a cross piece 


to lean upon; also ¢razsf. a crozier. Obs. 

1362 Lanot. P. PZ. A. 1x. 88 Dobest is a-boue bobe, And 
Berep a Busschopes cios,..A pyk is in be potent to punge 
a-doun be wikkede. ?@1366 Cuaucer Kom. Rose 368 So 
old she was that she ne wente A fote, but it were by potente. 
61375 Sc. Leg. Saints xxix. (Placidas) 28 For be thryd fat 
hym worthis pen Haf a potent hym on to len. 7d. x1. 
(Ninian) 495 His patent can [= gan] with hym ta Priuely, 
ore he wald ga {cf. 514 For-pi his stafe sone has he tan]. 
c1420 Lypc. /‘hebes 1.1n Chaucer's Wes, (1561) 359 b/1 He 
taketh a potent, And on three feete, thus he goeth ayen. 
1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xiv. xii, He..wente witha potente 
or stylthe on whyche he lened. 


b. fig. A support, stay. Cf. Crotch sd. tc. 


Obs. or arch. 

1426 Lypc. De Gail, Pilgr. 9177 Thow art hys pyler & 
hys potent; And ellys he were Inpotent. ¢1430 — A//1. 
Poems (Perey Soc.) 240 Jhesu be my staff and my potent. 
1891 Stevenson /u Souid Seas (1900) 249 He was but wait- 
ing to capitulate, and looked about for any potent to relieve 
the strain, 

+2. A gibbet. Sc. Obs. rare. 

1s49 Compl. Scot. xix. 162 [He] gart heyde them, and syne 
he gart hyng ther quartars on potentis at diuerse comont 
passagis on the feildis. 

+3. A cross handle like the head of a crtttch. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury ti. 337/1 Thereisan other sort 
sel clas Dung Forks..without a Raspe, or Potent, on tbe 

ea 

B. adj. Her. Having the limbs terminating tn 
potents or crutch-heads, as cross potent; formed 
by aseries of potents. fer (and) counter-potent 


see COUNTER-POTENT. 

1610 Guittim /feraldry ti. vil. (1660) 82 He bears..a 
Crosse potent. 1725 Coats Dict. Her., Potent,..a Cross 
Potent, by reason of the Resemblance its Extremities bear 
tothe Head of a Crutch. 1766-87 Porny Heraldry (ed. 4) 
Gloss., Pofent, a...said of a Cross terminating like a T, at 
its upper extremities. 1882 Cussans Her. (ed. 3) 54 Potent 
is formed by a number of figures, bearing some resemblance 
to crutch-heads, arranged in horizontal lines, in the same 
manner as Vair. 1894 Parker's Gloss. Her., Potent,..also 
gives its name to one of the heraldic furs, composed of any 
metal and colour: this is, however, usually blazoned Potent 
counter-potent. Ibid , Potentis also applied to the edge of 
an ordinary or to a line of division, though the latter but 
rarely. /did.s.v. Cross, Cross potent, written sometimes 
potence (fr. potencée): so called because its arms terminate 
in potents,..or like crutches. Also called a Jerusalem cross. 

Potent (pétéat), al and 56.2 fad. L. potens, 
-ent-ent powerful, pres. part. of posse ( potis esse) to 
be powerful or able.} 

1. Powerful, possessed of great power; having 
great authority or influence; mighty: used of 
persons and things, with many shades of meaning, 
as the power implied is political, military, social, 
supernatural, moral, mental,etc. (Usually a poetic 
or rhetorical word, felt to be stronger than powerfu/.) 

aigoo Priests of Peblisin Pinkerton Scot. Poems Repr. 
(1792) 1.10 Than come he hame a verie potent man; And 
Spousit syne a michtie wyfe richt than. a@15so0 in Dunbar's 
Poems (S.V.S.) 324 The potent Prince of joy imperiall, ‘he 
he surmonting Empriour abone. 1598 SHaxs. Aferry W, 
iv. iv. 89 The Doctor is well monied, and his friends Potent 
at Court. 1603 Drayton Sar Wars in. viii, ‘hus sits 
the great Enchauntresse in her cell, .With Vestall fire 
her potent liquor warmes, 1630 R. Fohnson's Kingd. & 
Comm, 84 The potentest state there, boasting of the 
bravery of 200. gallies, and eight or ten galleases. 1639 
N. N. tr. Du sosg's Compl. Woman u. 1 The wisest 
and potentest of men. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. xu. 211 Moses 
once more his potent Rod extends Over the Sea. 1696 
Tate & Brapvy Ps. viii. 7 They jointly own his potent 
Sway. 1711 in 10h Rep. Hist. J4SS. Comm. App. Vv. 164 
A smaller garrison held the town..against a potenter 
host, 1783 Crasse Village 1. 282 A potent quack, long 
vers'd in hunian ills, Who first insults the victim whom he 
kills. 1813 H. & J. Smitu //orace iu Lond. 38 Potent once 
at quoits and cricket, Ifead erect and heart elate. 1880 

M¢Cartuv Own Pimes AV. xii. 375 His influence and his 
name were potent in every corner of the globe. 1897 W. L. 
Ciowts Royal Navy 1. xi, 380 The danger of making any 
effort of the kind in face of a ‘ potent’ fleet. 

b. Of reasons, principles, motives, ideas: Co- 
gent, effective, convincing. 

1606 Snaks. 77. 4 Cr. ut ii. 192 But ’gainst your priuacie 
The reasons are more potent and heroycall, 1679 J. Goon- 
MAN Pent. Pard. iM. Vi. (1713) 385 Fear. .is neither so last- 
ing a principle, nor so potent and effective a motive as hope. 
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1782 Miss Buxney Ceerlia vu. vi, An objection which, 
however potent, is single. 1875 Hetprs Soc. Press. iil. 5x 
Ideas which should shiver into atoms some of our present 
most potent ideas, ; ; 

2. Having strong physical or chemical properties : 


as a potent solvent, ding, etc. 

1715 Rowe Lady ¥. Gray. i. 25 Is there no help in all 
the healing art, No potent juice or drug to save a life So 
precious? 1756 C. Lucas &ss. Waters 1. 113 The most 

otent and probably the proper solvent of iron, is the vitrio- 
ic acid. 1807-26 S. Coorer First Lines Surg, (ed. 5) 242 
With respect to mercury, or any other potent remedy. 1899 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. VIII. 800 Of more potent remedies, 
salicylic acid is perhaps the most trustworthy. 

3. Possessing sexual power, 

1899 A Ubutt's Syst. Med. VLI1. 149 Such a man..impo- 
tent awake, potent only in dreams. 

+ B. sb. Obs. 1. Power; a power. 

1siz /felyas in Thoms Prose Rom. (1828) il. 56 To 
praise and honour you as well for the honoure that God 
hath doone to you as for your noble potentes. 1631 
Celestina vu. 88 Such a peerelesse Potent, a commanding 
Power, as thy iinperious unparaleld beauty ! 

2. One who has power or authority; a potent 


peison; a potentate. 

1595 Suaks. Youn u. 1. 358 Cry hauockekings, back tothe 
stained field You equall Potents, fierie kindled spirits. 1642 
W. Biro Alag. Honor 8 There be other Potents under the 
King, which are called Larons. 

3. A military warrant or order, 

1622 F. Markuam BA, War ut. vi. 103 The Victuall- 
Master..may send forth bis warrants or potents for the 
biinging in of all manner of victualls at their ordinary 
prizes. 1689 G. WaLKER Siege of Derry 15 A Fortnight 
later, we receiv'd a Potent to MarclitoSt. Jobnstown. 1690 
J. Mackenzie Siege London-Derry 5/2 ‘Vhe Potent being 
inore narrowly inspected, was found defective. 

Potent, a.*: see alter Potent s4,! 

+Potentacy. 0s. [f. PorentaTeE: see -acy.] 
The state or rtile of a potentate; supreme power. 

1576 Freminc Panopl. Epist. 357 The usurping poten- 
tacie, and outragious rule of thundering ‘lyraunts. 1681 
Whole Duty Nations 14 Vheir Interests..are preserved and 
kept distinct, as these are often allowed to be under some 
conquering Potentacy. 1701 Bevertey Glory of Grace 48 
That, in which the Supreme, the Infinite Wisdom, Holi- 
ness, Dominton, Potentacy, hath placed its Glory. 


Potentate (péténteit), sd. (a.) Also 4-6 
potentat. fad. L. fotentitus (u-stem) power, 
dominion, in late L. a potentate (whence F. 
potentat), £. potens PoTENT a.1: see -ATE!,] 

1. A person endowed with independent power; 
a prince, monarch, ruler, 

c1400 Afol. Loll. 30 Til 3e alon wil be potentats in fe 
kirk. a@1gq8 Hatt Chron., Hen. V 81 b, No potentate was 
more piteous nor lorde more bounteous. 1591 SuHaks. 
1 Hen. V/, 1. ii. 136 But Kings and mightiest Potentates 
must die, For that’s the end of humane miserie. 1667 
Mitton P. LZ. v. 706 All obey’d The wonted signal, and 
superior voice Of thir great Potentate. 1769 Gray /ustatla- 
tion Ode 37 High potentates and dames of royal birth. 1867 
Freeman WV. C. 1.11. 39 The inightiest potentate of the East. 

2. A powerftil city, state, or body; = Power ob, 

1624 Capt. Suitu Vrrgivia in. 94 Carthage grew so great 
a Potentate, that [ete.J. 1719 W. Woop Surv, /radte 325 
The best Security against any future Designs or Attempts 
from the French, or zny other Potentate. 1855 MAcaAuLay 
Hist. Eng. xvii. 1V, 130 Nothing indicated that the East 
India Company would ever become a great Asiatic potentate. 

+ B. adj. Powerit, ruling. Ods. 

1556 J. Heywooo tases & F. Ixv. 54 This spider hath 
vsurpedlie growne To potentate state. 1597 A. M. tr. 
Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 50/2 Those migbty and potentat 
Lordes. 1648 S. FairctovuGH Prisoner's Praises, etc. (1650) 
39 Execute..the spirit of mortification upon your potentate 
and predominate sins. 

Po'tented, 2. //er. [f. Potent sé.1+ -Ep?.] 
(See quots.) So |] Potentée a. 

¢1828 Berry Encycl. Herald. \. Gloss., Potented, or Poten- 
tée, ordinaries are so termed when the outer edges are formed 
into polents, differing from what is called potent counter- 
potent, which is the forming of the whole surface of the 
ordinary into potents and counterpotents fike the fur. 
lbid., Lend potentée, like the bend patée, is formed by one 
limb of the cross potent issuing from the sides. 1830 RoBson 
Brit. Herald 11, Potented, or Potentée. 1889 in Ervin 
Heraldry 103/2. 

|| Fotentia. [L., = power.] /72 potentia = in 
Posse: see || IN 21. 

1601 A. Coptey Answ. Let. Jesuited Gent. 26 No com- 
pleate head in esse but only in Jolentia. 

Potential (petenfal), a. and 56. Also 4-6 
-encial(l. [ME. fotenciall, ad. late L. potentialis 
(Albertus Magnus @ 1250, but cf. pocenteadliter adv. 
sth c., Sidon.), f. potentia POTENCY + -AL; so OF. 
potenctal (14-15thc. in Godef.), mod.F. fotentiel.} 

A. adj. 1. Possessing potency or power; potent, 
powerful, mighty, strong; commanding. Now rare. 
©1485 Digby Alyst. (1882) 11. 360 The myght of the fadires 
potenciall deite. a@1gz9 SKELTON Prayer to Father 2 
Celestial Father, potencial God of myght. 1604 SHaxs O7h. 
1. ii. 13 The Magnifico is much belou’d, And hath in his 
effect a voice potentiall As double as the Dukes. 1796 
Morsk Amer. Geog. 1. 683 The bark, when sufficiently 
masticated, operates as a very potential purge and emetic. 
1850 Mitt Repr. Govt. (1865) 19/1 Tbe nation as a whole, 
and every individual composing it, are without any potential 
voice in their own destiny. ' hy 

2. Possible as opposed to actual; existing 27 
Posse or in a latent or undeveloped state, capable of 
coming into being or action; latent. 


POTENTIAL. 


1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xix. viii. (Bodl. MS ), 
Potencial lizt pat is in a bodie :nedled and derke passep not 
to worke in dede but bi comynge of outeward 113t. 1626 
Prynxe Perpet. Regen. Man's Est. 262 Vhis cannot imply 
an actuall or a potentiull fall from the state of grace. 1657 
S. Purcnas ol. Flying-1us.\. ii. 3 The Worm or Potential 
Bee. 1766 Buackstone Conem, Ah. xvi. 261 When he 
[a sole corporation] dies or resigns, though there is no 
actual owner of the land till a successor be appointed, yet 
there is a legal, potential ownership, subsisting in con- 
templation of law. 1861 Kent Comm. Amer, Law (1873) 
Ii. xxxix. 468 The thing sold must have an actual or 
potential existence, 1872 Nichotson vol, 15 Life nay 
remain ina dormant or ‘potential’ condition for an appar- 
ently indefinite length of time. 1897 H’esti. Gaz. 10 Mar. 
6/2 The ships..put out under steam, running eight or nine 
throughout the night to avoid potential torpedoes, 

3. Med. Potential cautery, an agent which 
prodtices the same effects on the skin as an actual 
cautery or red-hot iron. So potential corrosive. 

¢ 1400 Lanfrane’s Cirurg. 305 He knowib not be difference 
bitwixe a cauterie pat is clepid actuel & potencial. 1597 
A M. tr. Guillemeaun’s Fr. Chirurg. 17 b/2 We vse nowe 
in these dayes potentialle corrosiues. 1612 WoopaLe Surg, 
Mate Wks. (1653) go’ In which case..a potential Caustick 
medicament..isconvenient. 1696 Pxittips (ed. 5), Potestial 
Cautery. is that which is peiform:’d with Limestone or 
other Caustick Druggs. 1758 J. S. tr. Le Dran's Observ. 
Surg. (1771) 174, 1 prefer the Potential Cautery, such as the 
Lapis Infernal, or the Mercurial Water. 1895 Syd. Soc. 
Lex, Potential cautery, nitrate of silver. or Potassa fusa, 
as distinct from the Actuad cautery, or red-hot iron. 

4. Gram. ‘Yhat expresses potentiality or possi- 
bility : potential mood, a name sometimes given to 
the subjunctive mood, when used to express possi- 
bility ; the subjtuctive mood used potentially. 

in French Grammar, sometimes applied to the Conditional 
(Paurats, je serais, etc.). 

[1524 Linacre De Amrendata Structura Latini Serimonis 
(ed. Paris 1550) 30 Potentialem vocamus, quem Graeci 
av coniunctionem & verbum duplicis modi, alias indicatiui, 
alias optatiui, explicant. } 

1530 Patsor. Introd. 31 Modes: every parfyte verhe hath 
vi, the indicatyve, imperatyve, optatyve or potenciall, the 
subjunctyve, the condicionall, and the infynityve. 1612 
Bainstey /os. /'arts (1669) 31 How know you the Potential 
Mood? It sheweth an ability, will, or duty to do any 
thing. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, Potential Alood in 
Grammar, iy the same in form with the Sxdjunctize; but 
differs in this, That it hath always Implied in it, either 
Possum, Volo, or Debeo; as Roget Quis, that is, Rogare 
potest, a Man mayask. 1824 L. Muruay Eng, Gram. (ed. 5) 
1. 1. 1.117 ‘Lhat the Potential Mood should be separated 
from the subjunctive, is evident. from the intricacy and 
confusion which are produced by their being blended 
together, and from the distinct nature of the two moods; 
the former of which may be expressed without any condi- 
tion, supposition, etc. | 1837 G. Pritiips Syriac Cram, 111, 
The tenses, especially the future, either alone or in con- 
nection with one or more particles, in many cases express a 
potential, subjunctive, or hypothetical sense. 1876 Mason 
Eng. Gram. (ed. 21) 60 To these moods [Infinitive, Indica- 
tive, Imperative, Subjunctive] many gramm.rians add the 
Potential Mood, meaning by that mood certain coml.ina- 
tions of the so-called auxiliary verbs may, might, can, could, 
must, with the infinitive mood. This is objectionable. 

b. With humorotis play on sense 2. 

1680 T. JORDAN London's Glory 2 [Followed by] all Lord 
Mayors in the Potential Mood. 1823 Byron Yuan x1 
xxxv, By those who govern in the mood potential. 


5. Physics. a fotential function: a mathe- 
matical function or quantity by the differentiation 
of which the force at any point in space arising 
from any system of bodics, etc. can be expressed. 
In the case in which the system consists of separate 
masses, electrical charges, etc., this quantity is 
equal to the sum of these, each divided by its 


distance from the point. 

Introduced in 1828, by G. Green, with special reference to 
electricity. Now usually called simply pofentiad (see B. 4). 

1823 G Green Applic. Math. Anat. to Electr. & Magu. in 
Math. Papers (1871) 9 Nearly all the attractive and re- 
pulsive forces .. in nature are such, that if we consider any 
material point J, the effect, in a given direction, of all the 
forces acting upon thet point, arising fron: any system of 
bodies S under consideration, will be expressed by a partial 
differential of a certain function of the co ordinates which 
serve to define the point’s position in space. The considera- 
tion of this function is of great importance in many in- 
quiries... We shall often have occasion to speak of this 
function, and will therefore, for abridgement, call it the 
potential function arising from the system S. 1882 Mixchin 
Unipl. Kinemat. 135 The function ¢ is called the potential. 
function of the strain, and the curves ol.tained by varying 
the constant in the equation ¢ = C are called curves of equal 
potential. eee J 

b. Potential energy: energy existing In a posi- 
tional form, not as motion: see ENERGY 6. 

Introduced by Rankine in 1853, potvutial heing opposed 
to actnxal, as in sense 2; Thomson and Tait substituted 
kinetic for actual, making potential energy the opposite of 
kinetic energy. ‘Vhe Latin expression zs potentialis had 
been used by the two Beruoullis and Euler a 1750. 

{1744 EuLer Afethodus fnveniendl lineas curvas, etc. 246 
Quamobrem cum vir celeberrimus.. Daniel Bernoulli mibi 
indicasset se universam vim, quae in lamina elastica incur- 
vata insit, una quadam formula quam vim potentialem 
appellat complecti pusse.} : . 

1853 W Rankine Transform. Energy in Sci. Papers (1881) 
203 By the occurrence of such changes, actual energy dis- 
appears, and is replaced by Potential or Latent Energy; 
which is measured by the product of a change of state into 
the resistance against which that change 1s made. (fhe 
vis viva of matter in motion, thermometric heat, radiant 
heat, light, chemical action, and electric currents, are forms 


a 


POTENTIALITY, 


of actual energy; amongst those of potential energy are 
those of the inechanical powers of gravitation, elasticity-, 
chemical affinity, statical electricity, and magnetism 1866 
OvunG Aut. Chen. 71 We may thus render muscular 
force latent in a stretched bowstring, raised cannon-ball, 
or other instrument, for any Iengtb of time. This latent 
force is generally spoken of as potential energy, while tbe 
active force exertable at any moment by the flying arrow 
or falling ball constitutes its actual or dynamic energy. 1868 
Tuonson & Tait Elem, Dynamics 74 Tbe potential energy 
of a conservative system, in the configuration whicb it bas 
at any instant, is the amount of work tbat its mutual forces 
perform during the pas-age of the system from any one 
chosen configuration to the configuration at the time 
referred to. 1875 Gamcee tr. //ermann'’s Elem. Hum, 
Physiol, Introd. 1 The buman body..is an organism in 
which, by the chemical change of its constituent parts, 
potentiat is converted into kinetic energy. 1876 Tait Rec. 
adv. Phys. Sc. (1885) 364 Excellent instances of potential 
energy are supplied by..the wound up ‘weights’ of a 
clock.., by gunpowder, tbe chemical affinities of wbose 
constituents are called into play by a spark [etc.]. 1881 
Maxwet Electr. & Magn, (ed. 2) I. 16 ‘Yo determine the 
value of the potential energy when tbe magnet is placed in 
the field of force expressed ty this potential. 

B. sé, +1. A potential agent, a thing that gives 
power. Obs. rare. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Potentials, tbings apt to breed or 
give power, strength or ability. 

2. That which is possible, opposed to what is 
actual; a possibility. 

1817 Coceripce Bioz, Lit. 1. xit. 245 ‘he potential works 
ia them, even as the acfual works onthem! 1883 Epersiei4 
Life Fesus (ed. 6) 1,634 With this belicf our bighest thoughts 
of the potential for humanity..are connected. 1889 J. M. 
Rosertson £ss. Crit, Method 92 The faculty,,must be 
held to reach its highest Fig i , on the side of literature, 
in tbe case of personal gift cultivated by a literary life. 

3. Gram. Short for Polential mood: see A. 4. 


4. Physics. Short for potential function: see 
A. 5a. lence, the amount of energy or quantity 


of work denoted by this, considered as a quality 
or condition of the matter, electricity, etc., in 
question. See quots. 

(‘ Potentiat as the name of a function was undoubtedly 
introduced by Gauss in 1840 '(G. F. Be-ker in Amer. Fral. 
Sct, 1893, Feb. 97). (Cf. Gauss Aligem. Lehrsdtze d. 
pect ad. Entfernung Wks. 1877 V. 20> Zur bequemern 

andhabung.. werden wir uns erlauben dieses I” mit einer 
besonderen Kenennung zu belegen, und die Grdsse das 
Potential der Massen, worauf sie sich bezieht, nenneu.)) 

1828 G. Green On Applic. Alath, Anal. etc. in Math, 
Papers (1871) 32 This equation is remarkable on account of 
its simplicity and singularity, seeing that it gives the value 
of tbe potential for any point 4’, within the surface, when V, 
its value at the surface ttself, is known, together with [etc.], 
1853 Sir W. Tnouson in //eilos. Adag. Ser. w.V. 288 note, 
‘Yhe potential at any point in the neighbourhood of or 
within a charged body is the quantity of work that would 
be required to bring a unit of positive electricity from an 
infinite distance to that point if the given distribution of 
electricity remained unaltered. 1866 R. M. Fercuson 
Electr. (1870) 277 Instead of the word tension, used with 
reference to the work that can be effected by a charge 
when openly insulated, or electro-motive force, the word 

potential is now used. 1867 Tuomsox & Tait Nat. Philos. 
(1883) II. 29. § 483 This function [the potential] was intro. 
duced for gravitation by Laplace, but the name was first 
given to it by Green, who may almost be said to have in 
1828 created the theory, as we now have it. /b/d. § 485 
The Potential at any point, due to any attracting or repel. 
ling body, or distribution of matter, is the mutual potential 
energy between it and a unit of matter p!aced at that point, 
1876 Preece & Sivewricut (elegraphy 5 Potential implies 
that function of electricity which determines its motion from 
one point toanother. And the difference of potential, which 
determines the amount of this motion, is called electro- 
motive force, 1879 G. Prescorr Sp. Velephone 37 The 
difference .. of magnetic potential existing between the 
diaphragm «nd the core is increased. 1881 Maxwece 
Electr. & AMlagz. 1.76 Potential, in electrical science, has 
the same relation to Electricity that pressure, in Hydro- 
statics, has to fluid, or that tenperature, in Thermodynamics, 
has to Heat. 1881 Jenin Electr. 51 Vhe effect of contact 
in producing or maintaining difference of potentials. 1892 
Pall Mall G. 4 Feb. 6/3 (Mr. Tesla’s demonstration.) 
Currents of these extremely high potentials appear to be 
absolutely without effect upon the human organism. 1902 
Stoane Stand, Electr. Dict. (ed. 3), The magnetic potential 
at any point of a magnetic field expresses the work which 
would be done by the magnetic forces of the field on a 
positive unit of ge tel as it moves from that point to an 
infinite distance therefron...lt is the exact analogue of 
absolute electric potential. 

attrib. 1896 Academy 11 Apr. 399/2 The rate of leak. .was 
no greater when the potential ditierence was 500 volts than 
when it was 5. 1898 Lueinecring Mag. XVI. 101 ‘ High 
potential ’ electrical heat fur irons, bruilers, chafing dishes, 
and local applications. /4z:2, 104 To run an engine dynamo 
..to furnish high potential heat and light. 

Potentiality (potenfieliti), fad. med.L. 
potentialitis (Albertus Magnus, @ 1250), f. po- 
tential-ts; see prec. and -ITY. So F. fotentialité.] 

1, The quality of being powerful or having power: 
see POTENTIAL a. 1. 

1627 HakewiLt Afol. 1. ii. 70 ‘ Hahent aliquid potentiali- 
tatis admixtum', as Lyra speakes, they haue some kinde of 
potentiality (I know not how otherwise to render his word) 
mixed with them. 1656 Hopses Liberty, Necess. & Chance 
266 Nor do I understand what derogation it can be to 
the Divine perfection, to attribute to it Potentiality, that 
is (in English) Power. 1820 Cotreripce Lett., Convers. etc. 
1. 133, I have the power, the potentiality of walking. 1875 
Stuses Const, /list. 11. xvii. 514 An unlimited and unin. 
paired potentiality of sovereignty. 4 

2. esp. Vhe state or quality of possessing latent 


Vou. VII. 


1189 


| power or capacity capable of development into 
| activity; possibility of action or active existence: 
opposed to actuality: see POTENTIAL a. 2. 

16z5 Jackson Creed v. xiv. § 2 That potentiality or apti- 
tude which the soul hath to be linked, and made one sub- 
stance with tbe body. 1653 H. More Conject. Cabbal. (1713) 
11 By Earth you are to understand, the Potentiality or 
Capability of the Existence of the outward Creation. 1781 
Jounson Apr. in Boswell, We are not here to sell a parcel 
of boilers and vats, but the potentiality of growing rich 
beyond the dreams of avarice. 1855 Bain Sexses & ut. un. 
i, § 37 (1864) 378 The mental conception that we have of 
empty space, 1s scofe for movement, the possibility or 
potentiality of moving. 1862 Dana Alan. Geol. 599 Cbarac- 
teristics before only foreshadowed, or existing only in 
potentiality, come out into full expression. : 5 

b. With a and ff, Aninstance of this quality ; 
a capacity or posstbility, or a condition, thing, or 
being in which it is embodied. 

1668 Howe Bless. Righteous (1825) 44 By the former it 
hath a potentiality, by the latter an habitude im reference 
thereunto. 1690 
In this looser sense, I crave leave to be understood, when I 
name any of these Potentialities amongst the simple Ideas, 
which we recollect in our Minds, when we think of particular 
Substances, 1855 H. Srencer Princ, Psychol. (1872) II. 
vin, vi. 586 In the joy of liberty regained there are massed 
together the potentialities and gratifications in general. 1862 
— First Princ. 1. ii. § 11. 33 The self-creation of such a po- 
tential universe would involve over again the difficulties here 
stated—would imply behind this potential universe a more 
remote potentiality, 1875 Eucycl. Brit. 11.522/1 The seed 
is the potentiality of the plant. 1879 Huxtry //iae ili. 85 
The conversion, by unknown causes, of these innate poten. 
tialities into actual existences. 

3. Electr. = PoreNtiat sb. 4. rare. 

1898 A llbutt's Syst. Med. V. 857 Tbe individual, tbrough 
whose body there is passing an electric current of not too 
bigh potentiality, generally experiences pain. 

Potentialize (potenfalaiz),v. [f. PorestraL 
+-IZE.] ¢rans. Yo make potential, give potenti- 
ality to; sfec. in reference to energy, To convert 
into a potential condition. Hence Pote'ntialized 
ppl. a, Pote'ntializing v5/, 55; Potentializa’- 
tion, the action of making pctential. 

1856 P. Fairpairn Prophecy 1. ui. iv. 431 note, The six 
highly potentialized—three times repeated (666) is the 
utmost that could be assigned him for a symbolical indica- 
tion of his nature—this is the number of hisname. 186s tr. 
Strauss’ New Life Fesus Il. nu. Ixxix. 273 Neander's 
attempt to substitute a mere potentialization ol the water 
for vinous properties. 1886 Amer. Jrnl, Sci. Ser. i. 
XXXI. 120 Ai the extreme configurations of any simple 
vibration, the energy: of the apie movement is entirely 
potentialized. 1889 .Vature 3 Oct. 562/1 Witha given metal, 
there is large potentializing in the first stages of strain, and 
large dissipation in the final stages, 

Potentially (pete nfali), adv. 
a. + -LY%] 

1. Powerfully, mightily; authoritatively. Now 
rare, 

1549 in Foxe A. § JW. (1583) 1381/2 The wordes of 
holy scripture doe worke theyr effectes potencially and 
thorowly by the mighty operation of the spirite of God. 
1656 Biount Glossogr., Potentially, powerfully, mightily, 
substantially, effectually. 1878 B. Harte Jax on Beach 
ii. 53 ‘That settles the whole matter tben,’ said Bessie 
potentially. 

2. In a potential or possible manner or state; in 
potentiality, possibility, or capability: opposed to 
actually, 

€1430 Art Noméryng 15 Seithe Boice in Arsemetrike, that 
vnyle potencially is al nombre, and none in act. 1597 A. M. 
tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 39b/2 The matter applyed 
on the bodye, actuallye combureth or potentiallye, wher- 
fore they are called actuall or potentialle Cauteryes, 1614 
SeLpeN 7rtles //on. Pref. Biv, It’s thought, that, in the 
Seed are alwaies potentially seuerall indiuiduating Qualities 
deriu'd from diuers of the neere ancestors, 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1834) 1. 292 The doctrine of atoms actually, if not 
potentially, indivisible. @18z2 SHrLtey Def Poetry Essays 
& Lett. (Camelot Class.) 29 The first acorn..contained all 
oaks potentially. 1864 Bowen Lagre iv. 61 Every Concept 
must denote some existing object,—existing, that is, either 
really or potentially. 

3. In the potential mood. rare. 

1861 Dickens Gf, £.xpect. xlv, Imperative mood, present 
tense: Do not thou go home, let him not go home, let us 
not go home.,. Then, potentially: I may not and I cannot 
go bome. 

So Pote‘ntialness, potentiality. 

1668 Witkins Real Char. 28 Potentialness, Reversion, 
may, can. 1727 Baiwey vol. 11, Potentialness, Powerfulness, 
Efficacy. 

Pote-ntiary. sonce-wd. [After PLENIPOTEN- 
TIARY.] One possessing power to act. 

1854 THackeray Newcomes xxx, The last great potentiary 
had arrived who was to take part in the family congress. 

Potentiate (pote nficit), v (f L. potentia 
power + -ATE3, In quot. 1817 after Ger. fo- 
tenzi(e)ren.] 

1, trans. ‘Yo endow with power or potency. 

1817 Cotreipce Biog, Lit, xii. (1882) 135, I have even 
hazarded the new verb potenziate, with its derivatives, in 
order to express the combination or transfer of powers. 1820 
— in Lit, Rest. (1839) IV. 137 Of such exertions..I do not 
believe a human soul capable, unless substantiated and 
successively potentiated by an especial divine grace. 1827-48 
| Hare Guesses (1859) 430 The true ideal is the individual, 
' purified and potentiated, the individual freed from every 

thing that is not individual in it. 


| 2. To make possible, 


(f PorentiaL 


cKE Hum, Und. 1. xxiii, § 7 (1695) 160 | 


POTERIUM. 


1865 English. Alag. Jan. 51 Before a language can 
arrive at that maturity which potentiates a strict art of com- 
Position, it must pass througb every intermediate pbase 
from the formless to the regular. 

Hence Pote-ntiated p//. a.; Potentia‘tion, the 
action of potentiating, endowment with power. 

a 1834 Coteripce Notes § Lect. (1849) 1.94 The energies 
of intellect. in a rich and more potentiated form. 1840 
J.H. Green Vital Dynamics 31 That potentiation of living 
existence, which we name animated, 1847 — A/ental Dyna- 
mics 10 This individuality .. which consists in a higher 
potentiation and happier combination of the human powers. 
1851 .V. Brit. Rev. No. 70. 377 A bighly potentiated feeling 
of human brotherbood. 

Potentil. rare. Anglicized form of next. 

1884 Micter Plart-n., Potentil, Marsh, Potentitla Co- 
marum (Comarum palustro). 1906 Daily Chron, 4 May 
6/7 Tormentil and potentil are opening in tbe woods. 

|] Potentilla (pouténtila). Zot, [med.L. fo- 
tentilla, f. L. potens, -ent-en POTENT + dim, -7dla ; 
applied @ 1500 to the Garden Valerian or Phu; in 
16th c. to Potentilla anserina, whence adopted by 
Linneus as name of the genus.] An extensive 
genus of Hosacex, comprising herbs and under- 
shrubs, of which the Silverweed, Cinquefoil, and 
Tormentil are common British species. 

[¢ 1300 Simon Januensis, Amantilla, potentilla, fu, valle- 
tianaidem. ¢14§0 4 (pitta (Anecd. Oxon.) 150 Portentilla, 
amantilla idem. /¢d. 69 /', ualeriana, amantilla, ueneria, 
portentilla.] 1548 ‘Turner Masnes of Herbes H iv, Porten- 
tilla or as some write Potentilla, is named also Tanacetum 
syluestre..in englishe wylde Tansey. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 
1. lix. 86. 1706 Pritiips, Potentrila, (Lat.) wild Tansey or 
Silver-weed ; an Herb so call’d from its admirable Virtues. 
1776 WitnerinG Brit. Plants (1796) 11. 477 Which confirms 
ihe opinion of those who maintain that Potentilla and Tor- 
mentilla are not distinct genera, 1867 H. Macmitian Bible 
Teact:. ii. (1870) 30 Golden geums and potentillas gleamed 
like miniature suns. 1883 G. ALLEN in Longm. Mag. 306 
‘Lhe potentillas are a group of very lowly and primitive roses, 

Potentiometer (petenfigméta1). [f. L. po- 
tentia power (with allusion to POTENTIAL sd, 4) + 
-METER.] An instrument for measuring differences 


of electrical potential. 

188: W. G. Avams in Mature 21 Apr. 582 The electro. 
meter or potentiometer method, in which the difference of 
potential between two points in tbe circuit with a given 
resistance between them is directly measured. 1897 W. C. 
Fisner (¢#t/e) The Potentiometer and its adjuncts. 1906 
Athenxum 27 Oct. 517/3 The various methods of measuring 
resistances and a description of the uses of the potentiometer. 

+ Pote-:ntional, a. O6s, rare—', Eroneous 
form for PotrNTIAL. 

1651 Frencu Dystill. v. 162 Then..the earth..did specifi. 
cate that potentionall salt..into a nitrous salt. 

Potentite (porténtsit). [f. L. fotent-em 
Porent a.'+-1TE1! 4.) Name of an explosive. 

1883 V. D. Majennir in Standard 19 Apr. 5/6 Explosives 
(such as dynamite, blasting gelatine,..tonite, potentite, and 
detonators). 1884 Knicut Dict. Mech. Suppl., Potentite, 
an explosive used in the Cumberland and Furness mines, 


Po'tentize, v. [f. L. potent-em powerful + 
“12k, after G. Potenzz(e)ren to potentiate.] ¢razs. To 
make potent; sec. to develop the power of (a medi- 


cine) by trituration or succussion; = DyYNAMIZE, 

1857 Duncitson Aled, Dict. s.v. Dynamic, By certain 
processes, called, in the aggregate, dynamization and 
potentizing, the dynamic powers of a medicine may be set 
free and developed—as by shaking the bottle in which the 
article is contained. 1881 J. G. Grover in Eucycl. Brit. 
XII. 127/1 The most characteristic feature of Hahnemann’s 
practice—the ‘ putentizing ', ‘dynamizing ', of medicinal sub- 
stances. 1892 E. Havucuton in eho 1 Sept. 2/5 Some 
brand-new microbe, alive and kicking, is to be duly dis- 
tilled and potentised, nntil a single drop of his juice, squirted 
under the skin of your back, will enable you to defy the foul 
fiend now, henceforth, and for ever. 

Potently (péténtli), adv. [f. Porent a.l + 
-LY%.] Ina potent manner ; powerfully, mightily. 

1558 Knox First Blast(Arb.) 38 With these women, I say, 
did God worke potentlie. 1613 Suaxs. //en. V///,v. i. 135 
You are Potently oppos'd, and witha Malice Of as great 
Size. 1660 Bovte New sf xp. /lys. Mech, xvii. 12g The 
Air having more room..does less potently press upon the 
subjacent Mercury. 1740 Westey IVs, (1872) I. 265 Idle 
tales, which they now potently believe. 1884 W. S. Litty 
in Contemp. Rev, eb. 261 A new conception .. destined 
most potently to influence the structure of society. 

Po'tentness. rare—°. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being potent; potency; might. 

1727 Bawey vol. II, Potentuess, mightiness, powerfulness, 

Po'ter. rare. Also 7 -our. [app. f. L. pat-dre 
to drink, or fot-us drink +-ER1; but cf. Porrer 
5.2] A drinker, a topcr. 

1657 Howe Londinop, 392 They inquire after Potours, 
Panders, and Bawds. 1900 Daily News 13 Jan. 5,5, 1 fear 
I have given myself into the hands of the Philistines, 
whether they be total abstainers or good honest ‘ poters ’, 

Potere, obs. form of Por-Ear. 

|) Poterium (potivridm), Zot, (L. potérium, 
a. Gr. mornptoy drinking-cup, wine-cup; also, name 
of a shrub, (The mod. application is said in 
Treas. ot. to refer to the use of the Salad Burnet 
in flavouring Cool tankard.)} A genus of her- 
baceous plants of N.O, A’osaceaz; Salad Burnet. 

1597 Gerarpve //erbad ut. xxiii. 1148, 1 haue sowen the 
seede of Poterion in April which I receiued.., that grew in 
iny garden two yeres togither, and after perisbed by some 
mischance, 1706 Puitiirs, /'ofertum,..a sort of Thistle. 
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1763 CHAmBers Cycl. Sufp., Potertum,a word used by many 
for tbe prickly pimpernell. 
Poteroa, vanant of Porron Oés. 


Pote stal, a. vare. [irreg. f. next + -aL.] Of 


or pertaining to potestas: see next, 3. _ 

1880 MuirHeApD Gaius iv. §78 Of opinion that my action Is 
only suspended while the child or slave is in my fofestas, 
because I cannot proceed against myself, but that it revives 
on the potestal relationship coming to an end. 

| Potestas (potestzs). Pl. potestates (-2"tiz). 
[L. fotestdés power, used in certain connexions.] 

+1. Ale. = Power 5.1 11. Obs. 

1656 Hosues Six Less. Wks. 1845 VII. 330 The roots and 
potestates themselves. 1675 Cottins in Rigaud Corr. Sez. 
Men (1841) 1. 213 Tbey will both ascend to the 181h potestas 
of tbe unknown symbol : ‘ 

+2. Chemical or pharmaceutical power ; active 
principle; = Essence sb, 9. Obs. 

1683 SaLmMon Doron Afed.1. 290 Yhat Potestates or Powers 
of things are as if they were the Nature, 1694 -- Gate's 
Dispens. (1713) 152/1 After the same Manner..prepare the 
Potestates or Powers of other Vegetable Productions. 

3. Aoman Law. Yhe power or authority of the 


head of a family over those depending on him; 


esp. parental authority. 

1870 Aspy & Wacker tr. Gazxs 1. § 109. 35 Whereas both 
males and females may be in our Jotestas, females alone 
come into sanus, 1880 [see Potestat]. 

[ad. L. 


+ Po'testate. Ols. Also 5-6 -at. i 
potesias, alent power, a ruler, supreme magtstrate, 
So OF. fotesiat (learned form = pop. poztstee) ; It. 
podesta. The pl. fotestates is uniform with the pl. of 
potestas, and sometimes indistinguishable from it.] 

1. A person possessed of power over others; 
a superior, potentate, ruler, lord. 

€1380 Wycuir Hs. (1880) 229 Eche man owip to be suget 
to heizere polestatis, pat is to men of heije power. ¢ 1380 — 
Sel. tks. 111. 297 Wilt pou not drede pe potestate? ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Sowpn. 7. 303 Whilom ther was an Irous 
potestat. c1470 Henryson Afor, Fad. vu. (Lion & Mouse) 
xxxvil, Ane prince or empriour, Ane potestate, or 3it ane 
king with croun. 1583 StuBBES Axat. Adus. 1. (1879) 33 
Lawfull for the potesiates, the nobilitie, the gentrie [etc.]. 
1593 G. Harvey /%erce's Super. 120 Some Potestats are 
queint men. @ 1678 WoopHEap oly Living (1688) 29 They 
always giving a relation, or account..to their superior 
potestates, or to God. ; 

2. Rendering fofestas in the Vulgate (Eph. vi. 
12, I Pet. iii. 22), applied to a spiritual (angelic 
or demonic) ‘ power’. 

1382 Wycuir Zh, vi. 12 Ajens the princes and potestatis, 
azens gouernours of Ibe world of thes derknessis, x520 M. 
Nisget 1 Peer iii. 22 Angels, potestatis, and virlues, ar 
made subiectis to him. 1542 Brecon Pathw. Prayer xxv. 
Lij b, It is no man nor Aungel, but God ..whome the 
angelike potestates do reuerently feare. 1582 N. T. (Rbem.) 
Eph. i. 21 Aboue al Principalilie and Potestate and Power, 
and Dominion. ¢1610 Women Saints 195 They lyuing 
with flesh, like ynio the Potestates who want bodies, are nol 
oppressed with the burden of their bodie. 

b. sfec., in medizeval angelology, 2 member of 
the sixth order of angels: see ORDER sd. 5. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 255 b/2 The pryncypates armo- 
niysed, The potestates harped, Cherubyn and Seraphyn 
songen Iouynges and preysynges. 1584 R. Scot Déscou. 
Witcher, xy. viii. (1886) 337 Thrones, dominions, principats, 
potestats, virlutes, cherubim and seraphim. 

3. The chief magistrate in medizeval Italian towns 
and republics: =PobEsTA b; ¢razsf. a chief magi- 
strate in certain Turkish towns. 

1456 Sir G. Have Law Arms (S.T.S.) 208 A noble 
marchand of Paris suld pas before thair Potestate of 
Florence. 1470-85 Matory Arthur y. viii. 174 Whan ye 
shal come to Rome to the potestate and all the counceylle 
and Senate. a1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VII] 187 Then 
folowed the potestates & gouernors of the citie [Bologna] 
all in Crimosyn veluet, & within a myle of the citie there 
met hym {Charles V] foure and twenlie Cardinalles. 1585 
TY. Wasuincton tr. Vicholay’s Voy. u. viii. 41 One of the 
saide Mahomies is elected and created polestate, and chiefe 
iustice both ciuil and criminal {of Chios}. 1603 KNoLLEs 
Hist. Turks (1621) 157 ‘The potestate of Pera came by sea 
also with eight gallies more. 

+4. A (collective) authority, a governing body, 


e.g. of a university. Obs. rare. 

1530 Let. fr. Venice x July (ALS. Cott. Vit. B. xiii. 92), They 
(all the doctors] causyd the Chaunceler of the polestate 
(of the University of Padua] to set his hande and seale for 
the approbation of the anlborytye off the notarye. 

+5. Power, authority. Ods. rare. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (Rolls) I. 110 Trowand thairof 
that no man dar spcik ill, Becaus he is ane prince of 
potestate. 

+ Potesta'tion. Ods. rare. Also 5 -acion. 
[f. L. potestas power +-ATION; cf. erevitation.] 
Power, authorization. 

61485 Dighy Myst, (1882) 1.177 The prynces hane gouyn 
me‘full potesiacion. 1623 Cocxrram, Potestation, the same 
that Potencie is. 

Potestative (pérteste'tiv), a. fad. F. fo- 
testatif, ad. late L, potestativus adj. (Tert.) denoting 
or containing power, f. L. potestat-em power 

+-ivus, -IVE; cf. facultative, qualitalive, etc.] 

l. Bichitting a ‘potestate’; having power or 
authority; authoritative. 

_ 1630 Donne Serve. xiii. 134 So I might contemplate him 
in a judiciary posture, in a potestative, a soveraigne posture, 
sitting [etc.], 1644 [HH]. Parker] Jus Pop. 56 All commands 
are not alike binding and Potestative. 1670 Baxter Cure 
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Ch. Div. 234 The abuse of the Potestative Primality is 
Tyranny. 1724 R, Woprow Life F. Wodroiw (1828) 66 A 
probationer only, for order’s sake and without any potesta- 
tive mission. . Soa on 

2. Potestative condition, a condition within the 
power or control of one of the parties concerned. 

1652 Warren Undclievers (1654) 17 We do not..make it 
a potestative uncerlain condition. 1671 KR. MacWarp 77we 
Noxconf. 328 If we did bold faith, as it is our act 10 be 
required as a proper polestative foregoing condilion of our 
acceptance. 1726 AYLirFE Parergon 342 Such a Condition 
.-is said to be a Polestative Condition in respect of a third 
Person, but a Casual Condition in regard 1o the Person to 
whom such Legacy is given. 1818 Coi.zsrooke Oddiga- 
tions 12 A potestative or arbitrary condition is that, which 
makes the execution of the agreemeni depend on the will of 
one of the contracting parties, or upon an event which it is 
in the power of that party to bring about or lo prevent. 
1853 WHEWELL Grotizs I1. 43 If the condition under which 
the thing may come into the power of the promiser be also 
potestative (such as he himself can bring about or accelerate), 

Pote-stick: see Pore 56.1 3. 

+ Potestolate. Obs. aozce-wi. 
dim, of PoTESTATE. 

1gzz SKELTON Why not to Court 985 He is suche a grym 
syer, And suche a polestolate, And suche a polestate. 

[Poteuere, potewer, scribal erro:s tor Zotexer, 
PAUTENER, purse. See Skeat Noles Eng, Etym. 227. 

a16so Sir Degree 866 in Furniv. Percy Folio Il. 47 By 
that sword I know thee heere; ‘The poynt is in my poteuere 
[Auchinleck MS, aumenere). a 16g0 Loy & Mantle 21 bid. 
II. 305 He plucked out of his potewer..a pretty mantle.] 

|| Potews. Cookery. Obs. rare. [a. OF. potaus 
(1387-8 in Godef.), *fotezs, pl. of fotel a little pot, 
PorrLe.] A fancy dish moulded in an earthen 
pot, which was broken when the contents had 


become solid. 
2c1390 Form of Cury § 177(1780) 80 Potews. Take Pottus 
of Erbe lytell of half a quart and fyll hem full of fars of 


? Humorous 


pomme dorryes... Whan bey buth ynow3, breke p* pottus of | 


erpe & do p* fars on pb’ spy1 & rost hein wel. 

Po't-eye. Spinning. [Por sh.1] (See quot.) 

1864 W.S. B. McLaren Spinning Gloss., Pot-eye, a little 
cup with a slit in it, set in a spinning frame for the thread 
lo run down, and to avoid friction. 1884 /éd. (ed. 2) 177 
On a throstle frame the yarn is firs! passed through and 
rubbed against the ‘pot-eye’ of the wire-board, and then 
lightly wound round a hard bobbin. 

+ Pot-fish. Ovs. Also pott-. fad. Du. 
potvisch, in Ger. potlfisch, Da., Swed. fotfisk; the 
first element being perh. the same as in obs. Du. 
potshoofd thick-head (Kilian), Flem. fofshoofa an 
eel-pout, in reference to the huge head of this 
whale.] The cachalot or spermaceti whale. 

31743 Phil. Trans. X\1I. 611 In these Seas are Cache- 
lots or Pot-fish, a sort of Whales, their Length 50 to a 
Feet. 1799 W. Tooke lrew Russian Enip. 111. 105 Vhe 
Frozen Ocean..teems with the narhwal, the poll-fish, from 
whose brain spermaceti is prepared. 

Po't-fitsh2r. a. = next. b. One who fishes 
merely ‘ for the pot’: cf. Por-HUNTER 2. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 

Po't-fi:sherman. A fisherman who fishes 
while floating on the water supported by a pot, 
into which also he puts the fish when caught: 
a method practised on some Asiatic rivers. 

Potful (peti). [f. Por 56.1 + -ruL.] The 
quantity that fills a pot; as much as a pot holds. 

1362 Lana. ?. Pt, A. vn. 176 A potful of peosun pat pers 
hedde I-mad [C. 1x. 182 A potful of potage bat peersses wyf 
nade}. ¢1450 J/ankind 265 in Alacro Plays 10, 1 was 
neuer worth a pottfull a wortes, sythyn I was borne. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Psexd. Fp. 11. v. (1686) 65 A potfull of ashes. 
1881 Scr /bner's Mag. XXII. 77 A fire is started..to cook 
a potful of meat. 

+ Pot-gallery. O/s. <A ‘gallery’ of some 
kind on the banks of the Thames (and perhaps 
other navigable rivers), which often projected over 
the water, and was found to be an encroachment. 

(Its actual nature and purpose have not been ascertained ; 
the suggestion that it was the outside gallery or balcony of 
a pot-house overhanging the river (see N. & Q. 31 Aug. 1907, 
p. 172) appears to be set aside by the recorded dimensions 
of some ‘ pot-galleries’: see the quots.) 

1630 Sir R. Ducie’s Orders § 20 in R. Griffiths Conservacy 
of Thames (1746) 70 [tert, That no Person do make or con- 
tinue any Wharf, Building, Potgallery, or other Purpresiure, 
or Incroachment into, upon, or over any Part of the Soil of 
the said River. 1684 Survey of Buildings 4 Encroach. 
ments on Thames (Bod). Lib., Gough Maps 46 If. 421, On 
the South Side..z. At Allen’s Dye-house a Pott Gallery, 
at ft. E. to W., 12 ft. out into the River, Old. 762. (If. 43), 
On the North Side .. 3. St Katherines, from Iron Gate 
towards St Katherines Dock are Pot Galleries, 620 ft. E. to 
W., 8 and 10 ft. out inio the river, Old. ‘ 

Po't-ga'rden. A garden of pot-herbs, a kitchen- 
garden. Also attrzd, 

1sxr A/S. Acc. St. John's Hosp., Canterb., For dygyng 
off pb? byen grownd in pe pot gardyne. 1519 Horman Vlg. 
172 The knol-garden serueth for pleasure: the potte garden 
for profitte. 1642 A7S. Acc. St. John's Hosp., Cantere., 
Mending the locke of the poigarden gate. 1898 Aé¢laxtic 
ATonthly Apr. 503/1 The cabbage and the cauliflower and 
most things that grow in a pot-garden are but little-known 
to him who sees thein only in the pot or on the plate. 


tT Po't-gu:n, po‘tgun. O/s. Also 6 -gonne, 
-goon, 6-7 -gunne. [f. Por sé.1 + Gun sé] 

1. A short picce of ordnance with a large bore, 
a mortar; so callcd from its shape. 

1549 CHaLoner Evasm. on Folly W iy, Another striken 
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through wilh a potgonne recouered. x557 A. JENKINSON 
Voy. 4 Trav, (Hakl, Soc) 11. 360 ‘Whey haue..a great many 
of morter pieces or potguns. 1599 Hakcust Voy. I]. 1. 81 
Then the enemies were warned by the Iewe that wrote 
letters to them.., lhat the sayd potgunnes did no harme. 

2. = Por-Gun sh. 1, 

1560 WHITEHORNE Ord. Sonldiours (1588) 30b, One of 
those potgunnes of elder, that boyes yse to shoote paper and 
slowes in. 1611 CotGr., Caloniere, a pot-guune made ofa 
Quill, or Elder sticke. 1660 M. R. Exact Acc. Receipts 3, 
I..wish I had been chang’d into an Elder-tree, to have been 
cut out into Pot-guns. 1729 Swirt To Dr. Delany on 
Libels 14 When first in Print, you see him dread Each 
Pot-Gun levell’d at his Head. 1801 [see Por-cun 1]. 

b. Contemptuously or ludicrously applied to 
a pistol or similar fire-arm ; cf. Pop-Gun sd, 2. 

1553 Upatt Royster D. ww. vii. (Arb.) 75 Once discharge 
my barquebouse And for my heartes ease, haue once more 
with wy potgoon. a@1619 FLetcuer, etc. yf Malta w. 
iv, How! fright me with your pot-gun? 1659 SiirLey 
Honoria & Alam. 1. i, When all your liveries go a-feasting 
By water, with your gally-fois! and poi-guns, 

3. fig. A loud talker, a mere boaster, a braggart ; 
also, an unfounded report. 

1623 Wesster Duchess of Matf 1. iii, 1 sawa Dutchman 
break his pate once For calling him pot-gun. ¢ 1626 Dick 
of Devon. 1. i. in Bullen O. 24. 11. 9, L heard such a report, 

Bul had no faith in't: a mere Poigun! 1693 Concreve 
Old Bach, 1. viii, That sign of a man there, that pot-gun 
charged with wind. 

4. attrib. and Comb. 

1624 orp Sun's Darling To Rdr., The First Season. 
Presents him in the T'wilight of his age, Not pot-gun-proof. 
1651 W. Jane Ecxwy AxdAagros 168 These are potgun 
preparations for a Civill war. 1691 New Discov. Old 
ge xvi, Their Pot-gun Volleys charge Her Royal 

ar. 

+ Po't-hanger. Os. [f. Pot sb.1+ HancEr2.] 
A device for hanging a pot or kettle over the fire; 
a series of links, a rack, or a bar with a series of 
holes, on which a pot-hook or crook could be hung 
at different heights; = Hancer? 4d. Mostly in 7. 

1s80 Hotiyeanp 77¢eas. Fr. Tong, Cramaitlére, the pot 
hanger. 1591 Percivate Sf. Dict., Llares o ollares, pot- 
hangers, olfares catenz. 1608 Wu.et /fexapla Exod. 
235 They sate by the pot hangers, whereon they vsed to 
hang their pots. 1617 in W. F. Shaw A/cm. Lastry (1870) 
227 Ibree brass stupens [stewpans], one payer of poit- 
hangers. 1642 in Archives Maryland (1887) IV. 94, : Pot- 
hanger and potthooks. 1678-84 Littteton Lat, Drct., 
Climacter,.. pot hanger or pot-hooks. 

+ Po't-ha:ngings, 54. A/. Obs. rare. a. =Port- 
cLirs, b. = PouTt-HANGERS. 

rsz1 in Bury Wilts (Camden) 119 Item a gredyern, and a 
andern, a payr of poott hangyngs, and frynge pan. 1530 
Parscr. 182 Ines aucestes, a payre of potte hangynges. 
[bid. 257/1 Poule hangynges, cremzllicre. 

+ Po't-ha:ngle. O¢s. rare. [f. Por sd.1 + 
hangle, {. WANG v. + -LE, suffix of the instrument. 
(//angle occurs otherwise only as var. of HINGLE 
a hinge.)] In JZ. (const. as ség.) = prec. b. 

1538 in Lett. Suppress. Monasterics (Camden) 267 Item, 
a fryeng panne and a peyre of pothangles sold to the seyd 
Scudamour vj4, /dz., Item, sold to the baylyf of Staff. a 
potthangles vij4. 1614 47S. Stvatlford-on-Avon (Nares), 
Item, one pothangles, price ij.s. ; 

Po't-head. co//og. [Pot sh.1] A stupid person. 
So Po't-hea:ded a., stupid, thick-headed. 

1533 More Afol. x\vii. Wks. 920/2 These heretikes..some 
potheaded postles they haue, that wander about y® realme 
into sondry shyres. 1855 Kincstey /estw. Hol xv, She 
was too good for a poor pot-head like me. 

+ Pothecar‘e, -aire. Sc. and orth. Eng. dial. 
Obs. Also g potticar. [Aphetic form of afothe- 
car, = F. apothecatre, corrcsp. to Eng. pothecary : 
see next. Hence by phonetic corruption *Jol(d)egar, 
potingar, PotTincaR.} An apothecary: = next. 

¢1480 Henryson Jest. Cres. 248 Spycis belangand to the 
pothecairis [77#e eleciuairis=electuars}], With mony hailsum 
sweit confectioun. a@1585 Potwart Fiyting w. Alontgo- 
mevie 23t This present from the pothecares {rises wares, 
saires] Mee think meet to amend thee. 1825 Brocketr 
N.C. Gloss., Potticar, Potecary, Pothecary, an apothecary. 
1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Pottiker, an apothecary. 


Po'thecary. Now only dia/. Forms: a. 4-3 
potecarie, 4-7 -cary(e, 5 -kary, 6 -cari; 5-6 
potycary(e; 6 poticarie, -carye, 6-7 (9 dial.) 
-cary ; 7 pottecary, -icary. 8. 6-7 pothicary, 
7 pothecarie, 7-8 (9 dial.) -cary, 8-9 ‘pothecary, 
See also prec. Aphetic form of APOTHECARY, 


formerly in common use. 

€1386 Cuaucer Pard, T. 524 (Camb.) And forth he goth 
no lengere wolde he tarye In-to the toun vn-to a potecarye 
[so Corp., Lansd., Hart.; Ellesm., Hengw., apothecaries 
Petw. apot-|. 1426 Lypc. De Geil. Prlgr. 24210 Sondry 
lettuaryes Maked at the potycaryes. 1530 PAtscr. 257/1 
Polycary that selleth medycins, afothecayre. 1551 TURNER 
Ierbal\, Prol. A iij b, If the potecari. .is ignorant in herbes. 
1632 Litucow 7%az, 11. 98 Abundance of Alloes.., so much 
esteemed by our Pothecaries. 1668-9 Pepys Diary 8 F eb., 
Going to visit Roger Pepys, at the pothecary’s in King’s 
Street. 1720 W. Stuxecey in Afev, (Surtees) I. 112 A league 
between a few doctors, poticarys, and surgeons, who pla 
into one anothers hands. 1820 SoutHey Devil's Wadk vii, 
He saw a Potliecary, on a white horse. Ride by on his voca- 
tion. a 182g Forsy loc, E. Angtia, Poticary. 1886 Ei. worTHy 
IW. Somerset Word-bk., Potecary, apothecary... Not now 
of common use.. bnt I have heard it used disparagingly. 

b. altrib, quasi-ad). ; 

1540 Act 32 //en. VITT, c. 40 § 2 Suche poticary wares 

droggesand stuffes, 1558 Butters Govt. Health 111 Whe 
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liveth ..so euill as these pothicary men? 1607 CHAPMAN 
Bussy D'A mbois v. 1. Plays 1873 I. 90 Hf I scape Monsieurs 
Pothecarie Sbops. 1614 MarkHam Cheap Husb. To Rdr., 
Yet have I seene smitlis so unprovided of Pothecary simples. 

Potheen, variant form of PoTEEN. 

Pothel, ME. variant of fode/, PUDDLE. 

Pother (pg'Sa1, po'da1), sb. Forms: a. 7- 
pother; also (7 powther), 7-9 puther, 7 (9 dia/.) 
poother. 8. 7- pudder. [Origin unknown: 
appears earlyini7th¢. Historically potker rimes 
with other, brother, mother, smother, the vowel 
app. repr. orig. 0; so the dial. puther, pudder, The 
current pp’Sa1 appears to be a igth c. literary 
innovation, after the spelling, and perh. influenced 
by association with do/her. The form pudder is 
parallel to the dial. edver, brudder, mudder, fadder, 
etc. in some of which d, in others 4, is original. 

Original identity with Powper, though suggested by the 
sense ‘dust ', appears to be phonetically untenable.) 

1. A choking smoke or atmosphere of dust. Zo 
kick up a pother, to raise a choking dust. 

a. 1627 Dravton My phidia \xxxii, The Poke Which out 
of it sent such a smoke, As ready was them all to choke, So 
greeuous was the pother. 1637 G. Daniet Gensus of Isle 
158, I, in this smoaking pother, Had sole the want. 1885 
Cheshire Gloss. s. v. Poother, What a poother tha kicks up 
wi thibrush! [Le. insweepingaroom]. 1887 1. Dartincton 
S. Chesh. Gloss. s.v., A puff of tobacco smoke directed into 
a person’s face would be a poother. 1893 Barinc-Goutp 
Alrs. Curgenvcn x\vi, There be such a pother o' smoke 
1 doubt if that you can see her. 

B. 1642 Mitton Afol. Smeet. 4 To lay the dust and 
pudder in antiquity, which he and his..are wont to raise. 

2. Disturbance, commotion, turmoil, bustle; a 
tumult, uproar; a noise, din. Cf. Dust sd.) 5. 

a. 1s9t SytvesTeR /vry 71 As a Torrent..in his furious 
Pother Takes Land from som, and giveth more to other. 
1607 (1623) Suaxs. Cor. u. i. 234 Such a poother, As if 
that whatsoeuer God, who leades him, Were slyly crept into 
his humane powers, And gaue him gracefull posture. 1682 
N.O. Botlean’s Lutrin wu. 249 But Ob! these Chanters, 
Chanons make a Pother, A fice can't rest, whilst one 
worries another 1709 O. Dykes Eng. Prov. & Refi. (ed. 2) 
308 What a Noise and Pother do our Hawkers inake ina 
Harry about the Streets with their News-Books. a 1849 
Hor. Swuith Addr. Alummy x, Didst tbou not hear the 
pother o'er thy head When the great Persian Conqueror, 
Cambyses Marched armies o‘er thy tomb with thundering 
tread? 1898 F.[. Butrex Cratse Cachalot 72 Smiting the 
sea with his mighty tail, making an alinost deafening noive 
and pother. 

B. 1623 Shaks.'s Wks. Lear wi. ii 50 Let the great 
Goddes, That keepe this dreadfull pudder [Q»s. 1. 3 thun- 
dring; Qo. 2 powther} o’re our heads, Finde out their 
enemies now. 1657 ‘lHorNLEY tr. Lougus' Daphnis & 
Chloe 189 A busie noise, tumultuous pudder of carriages. 
1671 Crowne Fudiena 1. 4 Here's a pudder, ho! see if none 
of my cups or silver spoons be missing. 1673 in Halliwell 
Pat. Anthol. (1850) 109 "Twas uncivilly done Such a hideous 
pudder to keep. 1816 Scott Axntig. xv, he pony, hearing 
this pudder over his head, began apparently to think [etc.}. 

b. ¢ransf. A verbal cominotion, stir, or fuss. 

a, 1631 Massincer Emperor Fast w.v, All this pother 
for an apple! 1664 WuHitLock Zootomia 481 When 
Heathen Authority hath kept ali the Puther it can, with 
their Amphion and Orpheus. 1663 Butter fred. 1. 1. 32 
Some hold the one, and some the other, lsut, howsoe’er they 
inake a Pother, (he difference was so sinall. 1788 7‘rifler 
No. 13. 175 Your Sister too would make a pother, She'd 
never brook to call him Brother. 1850 BLACKIE /Eschy/us 
I. Pref. 57 Witb high-sounding words he will make such 
a pother. 

B. 1609 Bp. W. Bartow Aasw. Nasmeless Cath, 23 In this 
pudder of different opinions, recourse is had to the Great 
Oracle. 1759 SterNe Tr. Shandy UL. ii, What a pudder 
and racket in Councils about ovora and vrograns! 1858 
Gen. P. THumpson nxdi A/t, I. lvii. 223 A mortal pudder 
has been raised against so harmless a proposal, as that the 
community should have the relief (etc.]. 

3. Mental perturbation or tumult; trouble, 
fuss; display of sorrow or grief. 

164: Mitton AXeform. 1. Wks. 1851 II. 3 Being scarr'd.. 
by the pangs, and gripes of a boyling conscience. all ina 
pudder shuffles up to himselfe such a God, and such a wor- 
ship as is most agreeable to remedy his feare. 1656 S. 
Howtano Zara (1719) 34 Of Sorrow, making a most grievous 

uther (rime Mother}. 1738 Gent Alag. VILL. 43/1 
Well! if all husbands keep so great a pother, I'll live un- 
married—till I get another. 1822 Hazuitt 7adde-¢. Ser. u. 
vii. (1869) 143 This coil and mighty pudder in the breast. 


Pother (pp°52t, pv da1), v. Also 7 pudder, 
9 dial. puther. [app. f. PoTHER sd. ; but some- 
timcs app associated with Borner v.]J 

1. “vans. To put into a fuss; to fluster, worry ; 
to confuse, perplex, trouble. 

a. 1692 Locker fduc. § 72 If at that Time he forces him- 
self to it, he only pothers and wearies himself to no purpose, 
1795 Bircu Adopted Chikd 1. ii, At his old employment, his 
pencils and his conipasses, and I don’t know what, pothering 
his poor little brains. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Wealth 
Wks. (Bohn) Il. 359 But how can Cockayne .be pothered 
with fatting..oxen? 1904 M. Hewcetr Queen's Quair i. 
x. 324 Sir James all pothered to reply ; rare for him. 

B. ¢1698 Locker Cond. Underst. § 13 He..will abound in 
contrary Observations, that can be of no other Use but to 
perplex and pudder him if he compares them, 

b. Vo get oud by worrying. 

1740 J. Crarke Educ. Youth (ed. 3) 167 He must pother 
the Meaning. .out of a Dictionary. 

2. inlr, To make a fuss; to fuss, to worry. 

1735 Savace Progr. Divine 361 Detach the sense, and 
pother o'er the text. 1778 Learning at a Loss 1. 32, 1 
found the old Gentleman.. potheriug over the Newspaper. 
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1895 R. Burton in Forum: (N. Y.) Apr. 251 It is idle to 
pother with secondary causes when here is the native source. 

3. dial. Vo move, pour, or roll tn a cloud, as 
smoke or dust. 

Widely used in midland dialects from Yorksh. to Warwick, 
Leicester, Lincoln: see Eug. Dial. Dict. s.v. Puther. 
Hence perh. Jothering in 19th c. quots. below. 

Hence Po'thering vé/. sb, and ffl. a.; also 
Pothera‘tion (once-wd. after bvtheration), stir, 
turmoil, trouble; Po'therment, dia/. petty trouble. 

1690 Locke Hyun. Und. 1v. iii. § 30 That perplexity, pud- 
dering, and confusion, which has so much bindred Mens 
progress in other parts of Knowledge. 1791-1823 D'Israrui 
Cur, Lit. (1866) 269/1 A multitude confused of pothering 
odours. 1827 Hare Gucsses Ser. 1. (1873) 229 The words of 
their [Irish] orators are wont to roll out just like so many 
potatoes..rumbling, and pothering and incoherent. 1855 
Rosinson Vhithy Gloss., Potherutents, perplexities, troubles. 
tgo1 Essex Herald 9 Apr. 2/5 All the potheration had 
been purposely caused by the master of tbe house. 

Pot-herb (petjhoib).  [f. Por 56.1 + Hers.) 
A herb grown for boiling in the pot; any of the 
herbs cultivated in a kitchen-garden. 

Black pot-herb, White pot-herb, old names for Alexanders 
(Sutyrntun Olnsatrum) and Corne-salad (Vatrianclla 
olftoria} respectively. (Gerarde 1597, 243.) 

1538 Exvot, Caxz/is...Also an herbe called colewortes. 
It 1s somtyme taken for all pot herbes. 1605 7rfadl 
Chev. u.i. in Bullen O. PZ III. 290 E’re he do my Lord 
any wrong, zounds Ile be cut smaller then pot-hearbs. 
1644 Evetyn Diary 20 Nov., The Circus Maximus, .. one 
entire heape of rubbish, part of it converted into a garden 
of pot-herbs. 1855 Macautay ///st. Eng. xix. 1V. 369 A 
spot which seemed to be part of Holland, a straight canal, 
a terrace, rows of clipped trees, and rectangular beds of 
flowers and potherbs. 

“ib. error. = pot-plant. 

1882 Stevexson New Arab. Nets. (1884) 101 Flowering 
pot-herbs garnished the sills of the, .windows. 

c. attrib. Pot-herb butterfly, a N. American 
spectes (/%ertis oleracea,, closcly allied to the 
cabbage-butterfly. 

1692 Drvpven Cleomencs ut. i, A people, baser than the 
beasts they worship ; Below their pot-herb gods, that grow 
in gardens. 

Po'thery, ¢z. [f. Poruer sé. + -y.] 

1. Choking, stifling ; close, sultry; also ¢ransf. 

1696 Whiston Jhe. Earth ww. (1722) 365 That Pothery 
and Sultry. .Weather..we usually now ae 1846 Lanpor 
Imay. Conu., Sonthey & L. Wks. 1853 II. 168/2 They 
[Shakspere’s Sonnets] are hot and pothery; there is much 
condensation, little delicacy. ; 

2. dial, Of sheep: Giddy and liable to fall, 
through water on the brain. 

Perh. a different word, related to Potter z 

1839 Hottoway Dict. Provinc., A sheep which has water 
on the brain, which causes it to fall down, or move ina very 
weak, tottering, and uncertain manner, is said to be pothery. 

Po't-hole. Geo/, [f£ Por sb.1 + Hore sb.) 

1. A deep hole of more or less cylindrical shape ; 
csp. one formed by the wearing away of rock by 
the rotation of a stone, or a collection of gravel, in 
an eddy of running water, or in the bed of a glacier. 

1839 Civil Eng. & Arch. Frnt. Il. 373/1, 8 feet of the 
workable stone may be considered free from ‘allum’ or 
‘pot holes’ containing calcareous spar, to which this stone 
is subject. 1862 Dana A/an. Geol, 641 ‘The ‘ Basin’ in the 
Franconia Notch (White Mountains) is a pot-hole in granite, 
fiftcen feet deep and twenty and twenty five feet in its two 
diameters, 1873 J. Grixie Gt. fee Age (1894) 431 Large 
pot-holes formed on the bed of a glacier by water plunging 
down through crevasses. 1878 Huxrey Physiogr. ix. 134 
The grinding action of pebbles, when set in motion by water, 
is strikingly shown in the formation of potholes. 

2. See quot. 

1898 Archol. Frnt. Ser. 11. V. 294 That the manufacture of 
pottery was carried on in Hayling in former times is shown 
by the existence of ‘ pot-holes’, i. e. holes from «which clay 
lias been taken. 

Pot-hook (pz‘tihuk), sd [f. Por sd.1 + 
Hook sé.) 

1. a. A hook suspended over a fireplace, for 
hanging a pot or kettle on; a crook. b. An iron 
rod (usually curved) with a hook at the end, for 
lifting a heated pot, stove-lid, etc. 

1467 Wak/on, Essex, Court Rolls (Bundle 43 No. 14), ii. 
keteles; i. rakke; i par de pottehokes. ¢1475 Pict. Voc. in 
Wr..Wiilcker 770/14 //ee cafana,a pothoke. 1530 Pacscr. 
257/1 Potte hokes, wes ancestes. 1698 Fryer Acc. £. 
India & P. 296 Setting their Earthen or Copper Pots there- 
on, not hanging them on Pothooks as we do. 1869 Mrs. 
Stowe Oldtown vi. (1870) 56 The great black crane. .swnng 
over it, with its multiplicity of pot-hooks and trammels. 1875 
Knicut Dict. Alech., Pot-hook, an S-sbaped hook for 
suspending a culinary vessel from a chimney-crane. 

+e. f/. Aninstrument of punishment: see quot. 

1707 SLOANE Yamaica 1. p. \viii, For running away they 
put..pottocks about their necks, which are iron rings with 
two long necks riveted tothem. 1740 Hist. Jamaica vi. 159 
The Chain and Pot-hooks are painted by his own Order in 
the Picture I spoke of just now. 175: MacSparran Diar. 
(1899) 52 He {a runaway slave in Rhode Island] had wt 1s 
called Pothooks put about his Neck. 

2. A curved or hooked stroke made iu writing ; 
a crooked stroke or character, a scrawl; now 
usually applied to a hooked stroke, as an element 
of handwriting, made by children in learning to 
write. (Often with hanger: cf. HANGER? 4.) 

161 Cotter, Pasté..a blurre, scraule, pothooke, or ill- 
fanoured whim-wham, in writing. a@16z5 FLetTcner & 
Mass. Zéder Bro. 1. ii, Bri. What have we here? Pot- 
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hooks and Andirons! And. I much pity you, it is the 
Syrian Character, or the Arabick. 1690 Dryben Don 
Sebastian i. ii. No peeping here, though I long to be 
spelling her Arabick scrawls and pot-hooks. 1710 SwirT 
Lett. (1767) Ill. 61 You know such a potbook makes a 
letier; and you know what letter, and 50, and so. 1738, 
1809 {see Hancer® 4d]. 1799 B. THompson Aotzedue's 
Stranger in luchbald's Theatre \. 59 11 go for his copy- 
book. He makes his pothooks capitally. 1887 G. R. Sits 
Mary Jane's Mem. 237 She's scrawling pothooks and 
bangers on a dirty sheet of paper. 

+b. attrié. in reference to crabbed or illegible 
writing or unintelligible characters. Ods. 

1674 T. Frarman Jo d/~ Austin g No more, than read 
that dung fork, pothook hand That in Queen’s Colledge 
Library does stand. @1683 J. OtpHam Charact. Old P. 
Rem. (1684) 112 Nonsence and the fittest Character to 
write it in, that Pot-hook-hand the Devil us'’d at Oxford. 
[See Wood's Life & Times \O.H.S,) I. 498.] 

Hence (xonce-wds.) Po't-hook v. trais., to curve 
into the shape of a pot-hook; Po‘t-hooked a., 
having a pot-hook (sense 2); Po't-hoo:kery, 
making of pot-hooks or scrawls; Po*t-hooky a., 
full of or consisting of pot-hooks, scrawled. 

17995 T. Twinincin Parr's Wks. (1828) VIII. 273 The Pro- 
fessor’s conscribillatio is a more illegible... piece of pot- 
hookery than yours. 1867 Harper's Mag. Nov. 793 It was 
written in a cramped, pot-hooky hand. 187§ Maunp in 
Alpine Frnl. May (1876) 414 After packing inyself away as 
well as I could in the shape of a pot-hook, Martin followed 
and pot-hooked himself alongside me. 1898 Cur. Murray in 
Daily News 27 Jan. 6/2 The Dreyfusletters very commonly 
have a curious pothooked starting point...‘They curl up- 
wards at the start. There is nothing of the sort in the 
bordereau, 


| Pothos (pépys). Bot. [mod.L. (Linnzus, 
1737), ad. Sinhal. potha, pote.J A genus of 
climbing shrubs (N.O. Avracew or Orontiacexr), 
natives of Asia, Australia, etc.: some species are 
cultivated as foliage plants. 

1836 Maccituivreay tr. Husmboldtt's Traz. xviii. 271 The 
pothoses, arums, and lianas, furnished so thick a covering 
that..they were completely sheltered. 1863 Bates Vat. 
Amazon i. (1864) 10 Climbing Pothos plants, with large, 
glossy, heait-shaped leaves. 


Povt-house. [f. Por s4.1 + House sd.1] 

+1. A house where pottery ts made. Ods. rare. 

1697 Lond. Gaz. No. 3300/4 A very convenient Brick 
House to be let, baving a Potthouse belonging to it, anda 
very fine Yard for Washing of Clay. 1761 Chron. in Aun. 
Reg. 95/2 A premium to. .master of the stone pot-house at 
Fulham for..making crucibles of British materials, ; 

2. A house where pots of beer and other intoxi- 
cants are retailed; an ale-house; a small, unpre- 
tentious, or low tavern or public-house. 

1724 Lond. Gaz. No. 6320/3 A large well built accustomed 
Pot-House,.. known by the Name of the Hermitage Pot- 
IIouse. 1748 Warton Panegyr. on Oxford Ale 27 Yo 
pot-house I repair, the sacred haunt, Where, Ale, thy 
votaries in full resort Hold rites nocturnal. 186: Hucurs 
Tom Brown at Oxf. xii, ‘The paragon of all pothouses ; 
snug little bar with red curtains [etc.]. 1887 Jessorr 4 rcady 
iii, g2 They were extremely capable men, but they could 
not keep froin the pot-house. we 

b. attrib. Belonging to or characteristic of 
a pot-house ; low, velgar. 

1816 Soutney in Q. Rev. XVI. 275 The class of men for 
whoin these pot- house epistles are written, read nothing else. 
1840 Dicxess Barn. Kudge xxxvii, Reeking yet with pot- 
house odours. 1895 HottincsHean Aly Lifetinte I. xiii. 124 
There was no pot-house bluster about the two combatants. 

Po't-hu:nter. [!. Por 56.1 + Hounren.]} 

+1. An opprobrious appellation; ?a sycophant, 
a parasite: cf. BARNACLE 56,2 3b. Obs. 

isgz NasHE four Lett. Confut. Wks. (Grosart) I]. 242 
This indigested Chaos of Doctourship, and greedy pothunter 
after applause. is an apparant Publican and sinner. 1592 
Greene Blacke Bhs. Messenger Wks. (Grosart) XI. 7 ‘The 
verser in conny-catching is called the Retriuer And the 
Barnacle, the pot hunter. 1592 Admonition Bk. Fume. 
Coll. Canibr. tn 4th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 420/1 Mr 
Catsby.. for saying my Lord [of Routland] bymself was 
but a child, and that he was maintained by pott-hunters. . 
was adinonished. 

2. ‘ A sportsman who shoots anything he comes 
across, having more regard to filling his bag than 
to the rulcs which regulate the sport’ (Slang Dict. 
1860). 

1781 W. Brane Ess. f/unting (1788) 102 As arrant a Pot- 
hunter as ever England bred, that..had not scrupled to kill 
a Buck or Doe at any season, 1825 Bud? batting 1, in 
Honlston Tracts 1. xxvii. g There’s nothing a regular Shot 
would be sooner chafed at than being called a Pot-hunter. 
1895 J. G. Mitrais Breath fr. Veldt (18991 109 My hope is 
that some traveller..who 1s something more than a pot- 
hunter, may..send home to our Museum a sertes of the 
common white-quilled black Khoorhan, 

3. One who takes part in any contest or compett- 
tion merely for the sake of winning a prize. (With 
allnsion to Por sé,! 1g.) 

1873 Slang Dict., Pot-hunter, a man who gives his time 
up to rowing or punting, or any sort of match in order to 
win the ‘pewters’ which are given as prizes. University... 
Now much used in aquatic and athletic circles; and.. 
applied, in a derogatory sense, to men of good quality who 
enter themselves in small races they are almost sure to win, 
1883 Pall Mall G. 7 July 6/1 The increase..in the number 
of *pot-hunters’, as they are called—an epithet which 
originated in the early days of the Wimbledon meeting, 
when prizes were given ‘in kind ',and not as now in money. 
1886 Cycl. Tour. Club Gac. 1V.122 To tempt..many a ‘ pot- 
hunter’ who follows racing for what he can get out of it. 
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So Po't-hu:nting sd. and a. {in senses correspond. | 


ing to 2 and 3 above). 

1808 W. Cosserrin L'Estrange /riendships Miss Mitford 
(1382) I. 43 Rush they go, the pot-hunting crew, into that 
manor. 1862 Sa’. Rev. 5 July 7 The sort of pot-hunting 
known at Wimbledon and elscwhere as Pool, where the 
value of a bull’s-eye is much more considered than the 
credit of handling with snccess the Queen of weapons. 
1881 Tytor Anthropology ix. 210 The quest of food 
(now often contemptuo:sly called ‘pot-hunting ’) becomes 
subordinate to the excitement of the chase. 188r Gd. 
lords XXII. 46/1 Some men are too fond of starring or 
pothnnting at ‘sports’, 1893 Sincrain& Henry Szvisiing 
(Badm. Libr.) 369 Some swimmers seem able..to stand the 
strain of racing night after night... The rage for pot-hunting 
is apparently unconquerable. 

Poticary, obs. variant of Porurcary. 

Potichomania (pete:foymznia). Also in Fr. 
form-manie. [ad. F. fotechomanie, itreg. f. potiche 
an oriental porcelain vase, also a glass vase coloured 
in imitation + -azze,-MANIA.] ‘The craze for imi- 
tating Japanese or other porcelain by covering the 
inner surface of glass vessels, etc., with designs on 
paper or sheet gelatine ; the prozess of doing this. 

188s, Househ, Words X1. 129 (heading) Potichomania. 
1865 Alechanic's May. LXII. 279 Potichomanie is the 
present fashion. 1863 Sara Capi. Slyhoots 7 He..talked 
about chemistry and Mr. Faraday; taught my wife fofz- 
chomanre and modelling in wax. 1903 em fle Bar Mug. 
Feb. 152 Henceshe..cared nothing for wax flowers or poti- 
chomania. ls ; 

|| Potin (poten). Also 7 pottain. [F. fotze 
(13th c. in Hatz.-Darm., also folazz 1582 in 
Godef.), f, fot Put sé. + -22: cf. -INE+.] 

1. Old pot-metal (Pot-meEraL 1, 3). 

1501 Hotranp Péiny 11. 505 Such pottain or old mettall 
which is ouerworne, and by ordinary occupying and vsing 
to the hand, bright-shining. 182s J. NicHotson Oferat. 
AJechante 348 To work all the surface into furrows or 
grooves, in order that it may retain the substance called 
the potin, which is to be welded upon one side of the iron, 
to form the hard matter on which the holes are to be pierced. 
This potin is nothing but fragments of old cast-iron pots. 
fbid. 349 It must be repeatedly heated and worked until 
the polin fixes to the iron. The workman then throws dry 
powdered clay upon it, in order. .to soften the potin. 

2. A name for an alloy of tin, copper, lead, and 
zinc, used in coining by the ancient Gauls. 

1853 Humpnreys Cotn-Coll. Mai. xi. (1876) 134 Many of 
the coins are of base metal paint 

Poting, poting-stick: see Porte v. 

Potinger, obs. form of PorrincEr, 

Potion (pdrfan), sb. Forms: 4-6 pocion, 5 
-oun, (Sc. poycion), 5-6 pocyon, 6 potioun, 6~ 
potion. [a. OF. pocion, folion (12-13th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), mod.F. fofzor, ad. L. pot7d-nem 
a drinking, draught, potion, philtre, vbl. sb. f. 
potare, pot-em to drink.] 

1. A dose of liquid medicine or of poison; a 
draught: see Draucut 5d. 15. 

13.. A. Adis. 3309 (Bodl. MS.) He dude hyn bere to pavy'- 
louns, And sauid hy wip pociouns. ¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Suinis vi, 
(Thomas) 48) Itis lyk to poycion men takis fore purgacione. 
1432-50 tr. A/7gdex (Rolls) III. 411 He hade diede anoon, but 
that he receyvede a pocion of Philippe his phisicion. 1548-77 
Vicary Avxeaz. i. (1888) 13 Ifa man may be cured with Dyet 
and Pocion, let there not be ministred any Chirurgerie. 
1592 SHAks. Roun & Ful. v. iii. 234 Then gaue I her..A 
sleeping Potion, which so tooke effect As I intended. 1610 
Hottano Camden's Brit. (1637) 370 Bewitched by sorcerie 
and amorous potions, 1732 Leoisro Sethos IT. vu. 84 To 
discern the innocent..by trials of fire and potions. 1848 
Mrs. Jameson Sacr. & Leg. Art (1850) 435 Neither potions 
nor physicians can do more than postpone the evil hour. 

Jig. 1577 tr. Luther's Comm, Gal. iv. 95 He goeth about 
to qualify and mitigate his bitter Potion. 1597 SHaks. 
2 Hen. 1V,1.ii. 145 Your Lordship may minister the Potion 
of imprisoninent to me. 1631 Hrywooo Eng, £liz, (1641) 
108 The bitter potion of indignity. 1790 Burke Fo, Nev. 
Wks. V. 140 ‘To administer the opiate polion of amnesty. 

4 2. a. A portion of drink; a drink, a draught. 
b. A kind of drink ; a beverage. Obs. rare. 

1526 Aberdeen Regr, (1344) I. 115 Inprimis to the justice 
ane potioun of wyne; item to my lord chancellar, ane 
potioun of wyne. 1634 Sik T. Hersert 77av. 159 They 
[Persians] vse another potion, faire water, juice of Lemmons, 
Sugar, and Roses. 

3. Conrh., as potion-moneger. 

1894 H. A. Jones in Daily News 7 May 6/5 The family 
friend, rather than the do.er and potion-monger, 

Potion (jorfn,, v [f. prec. sb, Ch L. 
potdonare to give to drink, f. fo/7on-em drinking.] 
Zrais, “Yo treat or dose with potions; to ding. 

1611 Speco J//ist, Gt. Brit. 1x. xi. § 49 Hauing corrupted 
his Keepers, or .. hauinz potioned them with a sleepy 
drinke, [he] escaped ont of the Tower of London. 1768 
Foote Devil on 2 Sticks in, Wks. 1799 11. 275 Full power 
--to pill, bolus, lotion, potion,..and poultice, all persons. 
1812 L. ust in Zvaminer 25 May 321/1 Puff'd and 
potion’d up like any bladder, 

+ Po'tionate, v. Obs. rare-°. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. poliondre: see prec. and -ATE 3.| 

1623 CockeraM, Potionate, to give a medicine, 

|Portiron. Obs. [K. potiron (dial. fpotron, 
jeturon) a kind of large champignon; also, a 
kind of pumpkin: o1igin unknown. 
pumpkin: see qnots. 

1719 Lonnon & Wise Compl. Gard. 323 Citrules, or 
Pumpions, Harts [orn Sallet, Potirons, or flat Pumpeons, 
Parsnipe, Lecks, &c. keep their Places nine Months. Zé¢d. 
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324 Citruls or Pumpions, Potirons or comon Pumpions, 
Garlick and Shallots. 

+ Po'tisuge. Oss. humorous nonce-wd. [f. L. 
poius drink (or ? Pot sb.) + L. ségére to suck.] 
A ‘ pot-sucker ’, toper. 

1620 Venner Mia Kecta ii. 34 How impudently would 
our drunken potisuges vaunt themselues, 

Po't-kilp. orth. dial. [f. Por sé.1+ Kitp,] = 
Por-cLip. 

1842 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 31, ij. pare of pot kylpes, 
and a pure of tanges, xx. 1611-12 Awaresborough Wills 
(Surtees) I]. 20 A paire of potkilpes. 1828 Craven Dial. 
s.v. Aelpfs, The loose handle of a kale pot is called pot- 
kelps. 1855 Rouinson Whithy Gloss., Pot helps, the loose 
bow or handle of a porridge-pot ; ; 

| Potlatch, po'tlach(e. [Chinook jargon, 
from Nootka Indian fotlatsh, patlatsh sb. a gift, 
vb. to give.] Among some N. Amcrican Indians 
of the Pacific coast: a. A gift, a present. 

1883 T. WintHrop Canoe § Saddle iv. 42 They [Klickatat 
Indians)..expressed the friendliest sentiments, perhaps with 
a~ view toa liberal ‘ potlatch ’ of trinkets. ’ 

b. A tribal feast at which presents are given and 
received, given by an aspirant to chiefship. 

1884 San Francisco Chron. Sept., A potiatch is..a sort of 
grand reunion and general gathering.., an occasion for the 
exchanging of big presents. 1890 Amer. Antiquarian 
Mar. 75 On his return he again called the people togetlier 
and held a big potlatch, giving the Indians what appeared 
to them at that time great curiosities. 1895 H esta. Gas. 
18 July 8/1 In a far-away corner of British Columbia, on 
the occasion of the last birthday... the Redskins held a ‘ pot- 
lach’ in honour of their Great White Mother. 1907 C. 
Hiit-Tour Brit, Nv Amer. 52 Occasions of public festivity 
such as potlatch gatherings. ; 

Hence Po'tlatching 54., holding a potlatch. 

1896 Pall Mall Alag. Sept. 106 After two or three days of 
feasting and pot-latching. 

+ Pot-lead !. Os. Used to render F. glug, 
‘a word used by Schollers of Paris, in derision of 
an absurd conclusion’ (Cotgr. s.v. Gizc). 

1630 Lennanp tr. Charron's Iitsd. wi. xiv. § 19. 505 If he 
chance to speake, he entreth into a long discourse of defini- 
tions, and diuisions of Aristotle; exgo potlead forig. F. 


ergo glug). 
Pot-lead 2 (pp'tiled), 56. [ad. Dn. fotload 


black-lead, f. pot Por sb.1+ ood lead.J A name 
for black-lead or graphite, esp. as used for coating 
the hulls of racing-yachts below the water-line so 
as to diminish the friction of the water. Ilence 


Po:t-lea‘d v. /ravs., to coat with pot-lead. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1894 Outing (U.S.) XXIV. 72/1 The 
racing shell, used only three times, its bottom pot-leaded, is 
brought ont. /did. 194/1 Using very fine sandpaper and 
pot lead till my boat's bottom was beautifully burnished. 

Potleg (pptileg). [app. f. Por sd. + Lec.] 
a. (?) The leg or foot of an iron pot. b. Broken 


scraps of cast-iron, used as shot. 

1895 Chambers’ Frul. X11. 738/1 Ball or shot they rarely 
use, but prefer a handful of broken cast-iron potleg, which 
at close quarters makes a ghastly wound. 1896 /es¢u7. 
Gaz. 15 May 4/3 Their [Matabele] shot consisted of pot- 
legs, stones, and pieces of iron. 1900 Longm. Alag. Dec. 
143 When the sergeant raised his officer, ragged potleg was 
whirring everywhere. 

Potler, variant of PoTELLER Oés. 

Pot-lid. [f Por sé.) + Lip sé.] 

1. The lid of a pot. 

(When of iron, sometimes used as a warming-pan.) 

1403 Nottingham Rec. 1. 20, j. potlede de ligno. 1530 
Patscr. 257/1 Potlydde for a potte, covuerlecgue. 1890 
GREENE ever too date 11. (1616) N iv b, To bed man, to bed, 
and we will haue a warme pot-lid [ed. 1590 pot-led], 1682 
T. Fratman //eraclitus Ridens No. 62 (1713) I. 134 It 
might he, for ought they knew, a Project for altering the 
Breadth of Pot-lids. 190z Daly Chron. 28 Aug. 3/2 A new 
hobby..is the collection of small china pot-lids; the covers 
of those artistic jars which long ago were used for holding 
shrimp-paste and ineats. 

2. Curling. A stone so played as to rest on the tee. 

1853 Water Watson Poems & Songs 63 (E.D.D.). 1885 
‘J. Srratursk’ Alore Bits Blinkb, xiv. 271 His stone 
landed on the ‘ee. ‘A pat-lid’, said Donce Davie. 1893-4 
Caled. Curl, Cl. Ann. 114 A rare patlid, I fear your play is 
just owre guid, 

3. Geol. Popular appellation of a concretion 
cccurring in various sandstones and shales. 

1827 Fitton On Stonesfield-slate in Zool. Frail. (1828) III. 
4:6 Concretions of calcareous grit.. that form a part of 
almost every group... These concretions, from a coarse 
resemblance, are called ‘ Pot-lids'; and the rock which they 
consist of,. .bears the name of ‘ Pendle’. 

4. alirth, Pot-lid valve, ‘a cap-formed valve 
which shuts down like a cover upon a port or the 
end of a pipe’; also, ‘the cover of the air-pump 
of a steam-engine’ (Knight Dect. Afech. 1875). 

tPotling. Obs. humorous nonce-wd. [f. Por 
sb. 4+ -LiIncl.Jj  ?A votary of the pot; a tippler 
(but cf. PorTLING), 

1598 B Joxson Fv. Alan in Hunt. iw, i, You must haue 
your Poets and your Potlings, your Soldados and Foolados 
to follow you vp and down the City. 

Pot-liquor (pgtlitkos). [f Por 54.1 + 
Ligvor sé.J] The liquor in which meat has been 
boiled; thin broth: sze also quot. 1886. 

1773 Graves Sfir. Quixote 1. ix, Together with her 
broth or pot-liqnor, he contrived to slip something more 
substantial into Dorothy’s pipkin. 1803 Han. Morr Hay 
to Plenty 56 The pot liquor made such a supply of broth 


1 for the sick poor. 


POTOO. 


1852 Dickens Bleak //o. xxvii, Mrs. 
Lagnet..sitting with every dish before her; allotting to 
every portion of pork its own portion of pot-liquor, greens, 
potatoes, and even mustard! 1886 Exrwortuy IV. Somerset 
Word-bk., Pot-liguor, the water in which vegetables have 
been boiled; sometimes called green-liquor, when cabbage 
or other green vegetables have been boiled im it. 

Po't-lu‘ck. [f. Por sd.1 + Luck s6.] One’s 
Inck or chance as to what may be in the pot, i.e. 
cooked for a meal: used in 1eference to a person 
accepting another’s hospitality at a meal without 
any special preparation having becn made for him; 
chiefly in phr, ¢o take pot-luck. Also transf. 

1sgz NasHE Four Lett. Confut. Ded., That that pure 
sanguine complexion of yours may never be famisht with 
pot-lucke. 1773 Graves Sfir. Qui.role 1x. xii, The Gentle- 
man said ..he should be very welcoine to take pot-luck 
with him. 1773 Mae. D’Arsiay Larly Diary Sept., If 
lhey have any prospect of inore sport, they take pot-luck 
at any cottage. 1883 Lomgi. Alag. July 253 Go home with 
this man, take pot-luck with him..as one ol the family. 

attrib, 1775 Mur. D'Ausray “arly Diary, Let. Mar., 
[He] took the same kind of pot-luck company in those days 
when he was not so shy of London. 1894 J. C. JFAFFRESON 
Bk. Recoil. l. xv. 292 A suburlan villa, at which he was in 
the habit of taking pot-luck dinner on Sunday. 

Po't-ma:ker. Now sare. One who makes pots 
or pottery ; a potter. 

1§35 CovEROALE 1 Chrox. iv. 23 These were potmakers, 
and dwelt amonge plantes and hedges. 1550 — Spin. Perle 
i. (1560) 3 It is not seeming, that the pot should murmur 
against the potmaker. 1579-80 Nortu ?’dutarch 1595) 665 
He made a herauld proclaime that all potmakers should 
stand vp on their feete. 

+b. sfec. A maker of pots or crucibles for the 
Mint. Ods. 

1548 Prizy Council Acts (1890) I1. 177 For a smyth xx*; 
fora potmaker xx* 1887 Freminc Coutn. Holinshed 111. 
1972/2 William Forleie pot-maker for the mint of the lower 
of London. 1647 Hawarp Crow2 Mev. 23 Pot-maker: Fee, 
10. 0. 0 

Potman (ppe'tmén). [f. Por sd.1 + Maw 54.1) 

+1. A man addicted to pots of liquor; a toper. 

1589 Nasne Anat. Absurd. Wks. (Grosart) 1.45 A man., 
if lasciuious, good in some English deuive of verse, to con- 
clude, a passing potman, a passing Poet. 1685 Woon Life 
23 Nov. (O. H.S.) III. 171 The pot men and juniors carry 
all before them, f 

2. A man employed at a public-house to attend 
to the pots and serve the liquor. (Cf. Pot-Boy.) 

1846 WorcesteR, Potman,..a servant at a public house. 
1851 Maynew Lond. Labour (1862) II. 345 He got a 
siluation as potman to a public-house. 1860 Dickexs 
Uncomm, Trav. xiii, Vhe potmen thrust the last brawling 
drunkards into the street. 

3. dza/. A dealer in earthenware. 

1889 in MV. 11". Linc. Gloss, (ed. 2). 

Pot-metal (pe't;me:tal). [f. Por sd.1] 

1. An alloy of lead and copper of which pots 


were formerly made. 

1693 Povey in P&il. Trans. XVII. 736 Bell-metal being 
Copper and Tin, Pot-metal Copper and Lead. About 
20/, of Lead is usually put into 1002. of Pot-metal. 1832 
CartyLe Kemin. 1. 38 Tinkers also, making pot metal,.. 
often came upon the scene. ; . 

2. Stained glass coloured in the melting-pot, so 
that the colour pervades the whole substance. 

1832 G. R, Porter Porcelain & Gl. 290 Small pieces of 
glass coloured throughout during the process of its original 
manufacture.. called by artists pot metal. 1898 Da/ly 
News 6 Jan. 6/1 Stained glass is coloured ‘in the pot ’, by 
means of metallic oxides ; hence ‘pot metal’, as the techni- 
cal name for this kind of glass. 1899 Q. Nev. Jan. 171 In 
these windows pot-metal glass is used as far as possible for 
the larger pieces of ruby or other colour. 

3. A kind of cast ion suitable for making pots. 

1864 WensteEx, Pot-metal...The inetal from which iron 
pots are made, different from common pig irou. 1875 
in Kmicut Dict, Alech. 

Pot-net. [f.Por 5.1 + Ner sé.1] 

+1. A net in which to boil vegetables in a pot 
with meat; a cabbage-net. Obs. 

1562 in H. Hall Soc. Eliz. Age (1£86) App. 158 A brass 
pot and a potnet. 1599 Acc. Bh. W. Wray in Anti- 
guary XXXIf. 243 A potte nette. 

2. 7A fishing-net having the form of a pot. 


(Cf. pock-ne¢t s.v. POKE sb.) 7.) ? Obs. 

1584 in Desc, Thames (1758) 63 Purse Nets, Casting Nets, 
..Pot Nets, Barrock Nets at Crooks, Heaving Nets. 1806 
Forsytu Beauties Scotl. 1V.224 A kind of pot-net, fastened 
to a long pole,..is used here. 

Potok, obs. form of Purtock. 

Potoma‘nia. [f. Gr. wordy drink + -waAniA.] 


Morbid craving for drmk; dipsomania. 
1858 Mayne Exfos. Lex., Potomania,., drink-madness. 
1890 Bittines Wed. Dict., Polomania, dipsomania, 
Potometer (potpm/éta). [f. as prec. + 
-METER.] An instrument for measuring the amount 


of water absorbed by a growing plant. 

1884 I’. Darwin in Mature 1 May 7 An ingenious instru- 
ment..the Potometer. It isa modification of Sachs’ apparatus 
for determining the amount of water which a cut branch 
absorbs in a given time, 1895 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

| Potoo (poz). [Echoic; from its cry.] The 
hame given in Jamaica to one of the Nightjars 
(Ayctibius gamazicensis). 

1847 Gossr Birds Yamaica 42 The Potoo is not unfre- 
qnently seen in the evening ..soon after sunset on some 
dead tree or fence post, or floating by on noiseless wing, 
like an owl. Jr:/. 47 The Potoo has become a proverb of 
ugliness. 1894 in NewrTon Dict. Birds. 


POTOQUANE. 


i) Potoquane. error. potaquaine. The name 
of the Sable Antelope, //Apolragus niger, among 
the Southern Bechuana. 

1850 R. G, Cumainc Hunter's Life S. Afr. (1902) 140/2 
Potaquaines above me, seeing nothing and smelliig nothing, 
stood bewildered until I had reloaded, lying on my side. 
1g00 W. L. Scuater Fanua S. Afr. 1. 221. 

+ Poto‘rious, 2. Ols. rare—°. [f. L. potori-us 
drinking (f. sétor drinker) + -ovs.] 

1656 DLlouxt Glossogr., Pvtorious, of or belonging to 
drink, drinking. 5 

| Potoroo (petorz"). Also 8 potoroo. [Native 
name in New South Wales.} = Kancanoo-rat 1. 

1790 J. Wuite Voy. M.S. Wales 286 The Poto Roo, or 
Kangaroo Rat. 1839-47 J odd’s Cycl, Anat. 111. 2635/2 The 
Potoroos. present..the same dentition as dves the Koala. 
1841 WaTERHOUSE Warsupialia 172 The /lypsiprimnti, or 
Potoroos, and Kangaroo-rats as they are termed, differ 
chiefly from the true Kangaroos, in possessing distinct 
canines. 

Pot-o:ven. [Por sé] (See quot. 1750.) 

31750 R. Pococke Trav. (1858) 135 Pot-ovens, a round 
piece of iron which is heated, on which the bread is put, and 
then it is vover’d over with a pot, on which they heap the 
embers to keep in the heat. 1899 Somerviite & Ross 
frish R.M. 189 Her potato-cakes came in hot and hot from 
a pot-oven. . 

+ Potpa‘nion. Oéds. humorous nonce-wt, Con- 
traction of Pat-comvanion. 

c 1580 Jerrerie Bugdears iui, in Archiv Stud. Nex. Spr. 
(1897), “Lis Signor Amades, one of my inasters pottpanions. 

ot-paper: sec Por sdé.t 10, 

Pot-pie. Chictly ZS. [f. Por 56.1 +Pig 56.2] 
a. ‘A pie made by spreading the crust over the 
bottom and sides of a pot, and filling up the inside 
with meat, i.e. beef, veal, mutton, or fowls’ 
(Bartlett Dict, Amer.). b. ‘A dish of stewed 
Meat with pieces of steamed pastry or dumplings 
served in it; a fricassce of meat with dumplings’ 
(Cent, Diel.). ec. ‘ Beef cut up into cubes, encased 
in dough and boiled in a pot’ (Zug. Dial, Dict.. 

1823 F. Coorer Pioneers i, Tbe snow-birds are flying 
round your own door, where you may..shoot enough for a 
pot-pie any day. 18.. Carteton Vew Purchase 1. 181 
(Bartlett) An enormous pot-pie,..piping hot, graced our 
centre, Overpowering, with its fragrance and steam, the 
odors and vapors of all other meats; and pot-pie was the 
wedding dish of the country, par excellence !.. What pot 
could have contained the pie is inconceivable, 1883 P. Ié. 
Gipsons in Harper's Mag. \pr. 658/2, I suppose it resembles 
chicken pot pie. 1895 .Vewcastle Daily Frni 18 Feb. 
(E. D. D.), Four hundred pot pies and as many loaves of 
bread were distributed to poor people. 

+ Pot-piece. O/s. Also 6 pottin peice. [f. 
Por 56.1 + Piece sé. 11.) = Pot-Gun 1, 

@1§7§ Diurn. Occurr. (Bannatyne Cl.) 330 Thrie houlkis 
of Ingland, ladunit with ane cannone ryell, four singill 
cannounis, ix gross culveringis, four pottin peices. a 1578 
Lixpesay (Pitscottie) Chrou. Scot. (S.'1.S.) I. 301 OF the 
said xxxij thair was mony pot peices. 1637 Moxro 
dixped. 1. 214 Those peeces of Cannon that are farthest 
hard, are called pot-peeces or Mortiers. a 1670 SPatpinc 
Trend, Chas. [ (1350) 1. 223 ‘The pronisivun laid in the 
castell..as granadoes, potpeices, and vtheris. 

Po't-plant. 

1. A plant grown in a pot. 

1858 Guienny Gard. Every-day Bk. 187/1 Pot-plants that 
have been plunged, and gone by their prime, must be got 
np, and be replaced by others in good order. 1869 Daily 
-Vews 14 July, Prizes..for fuchsias, geraniuins, ferns, and 
other pot plants. 

= Pot-TREE 2, 

1858 Simsionps Dict. Trade, Pot-plant, a name for the 
ar ollaria. 1866 in /reas. Bot. 

| Pot-pourri (papzrz, pptypu'ri). Also 7 
pot porride. [F. fot pourri, in same senses, lit. 
‘rottcn pot’, f. fot Pot 56.1 + pourri, pa. pple. of 
pourrir:—L. putrére to be rotten; translating Sp. 
OLLA PODRIDA.] 

+1. A dish of different kinds of meat stewed 
togcther; a stew, hotch-potch. Ods. 

1611 Cotcr., Pot pourri, a pot porride; a Spanish dish of 
many seuerall meates boyled, or stued together. 2925 
Braptry Fun, Dict., Pot-pourri, a Culinary Term, signify- 
ing an Hotch-Potch. ; 

2, A mixture of dried petals of diffcrent flowers 
mixed with spices, kept in a jar for its perfume. 

1749 Lapy Luxsorovcr Let, fo Shenstone 28 Nov., It 
. night be called a fot-fourri, which is a potful of all kinds 
of flowers which are severally perfumes, and commonly 
when mixt and rotten, smell very ill. 1863 Lytton Ca.rto- 
niana WI. xxii. 94 A blue china jar, filled with pJot-pourri. 
1888 Bow Lells Weekly 29 June 4038/2 Recipes for ‘ Pot. 
pourri’...Collect rose Ikaves and lavender as they bloom, 
and place them in a jar in layers, with common or bay-salt. 
. Add to them powdered orris-root, cloves [etc.]. 

3. fig. a. Aus. A series of airs strung to- 
gether into one piece; a medley. b. A litcrary 
medley, or collection of miscellaneous extracts, 

1864 Weuster, /ot-fourrt...(c) A piece of music made up 
of different airs strung together...(d@) A literary production 
made up of parts brought together without order, or bond 
of connection, 188x in Grove Déct, Jus. 111. 22 Pot- 
pourri, a name first given by J. 6. Cramer to a kind of 
drawing-rooin composition consisting of a string of well- 
known airs, 1898 S. R. Hote in 19th Cent. Apr. 647 There 
is no time for further enjoyment of this sweet, spicy Pot- 
pourri; no space for further extracts from this clever and 
comprehensive book. ; : 

4. altrib. and Comb., as pot-pourri bowl, jar. 
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1900 Mary E. Witkins Parson Lord (Yauchn.) 58 Love 
removed the lid from a potpourri-jar. 1903 Blackw. Mag. 
Oct. 451 1 The pot-pourri-scented drawing-room led inio 
a conservatory. 1904 Darly Chron, 17 June 8/3 The soft, 
delicate perfume of some old china pot-pourri bowl. 

Potrack (petiek), uw rave. [Kchoic.] zauér. 
To cry as a guinea-fowl. 

1883 J. C. Harris WVights Uncle Remus 153 The squawk- 
ing and pot-racking went on at such a rate that the geese 
awoke. 1886 (of. Sct. Monthly Mar. 630 The dusting of 
chickens, cackling of geese, and ‘ pot-racking ’ of Guinea-hens, 

|| Potri-do. Obs. rare—'. app. a corruption of 
fodrida: see OLLA YoDRID.A. 

31651 Ocuey .7sof vii, 20 Breaches are made in trembling 
Custard large, Here a Potrido the bold sisters shatter. 

|| Potro. [Sp., a colt, foal.] A colt, a pony; 
ellipl. pony hide, as a material. 

_ 1879 Deersoum /‘atagonia iii. 38 His feet were encased 
in potro boots tied at the knees. 190z H. H. Priciusrp 
Thro’ Heart of Patagonia xxi. 291 Boots of fotro lide. 

+ Potron or Potrou. Ols. Cookery. Also 5 
poteron or -ou. [Origin and form uncertain.] 
A dish consisting of eygs cooked in salt. 

(Cf. I. potron- or patron-jaguet in Littré; but no con. 
nexion of sense appears.) 

c 1430 Tzvo Covkery-bks. 53 (Harl. MS. 279), .xxviij. 
Potrous.—Take a schouyl of y ron, & hete it brenuyng hote; 
& pan, .fille it fulle of Salt ; pan make a pilte in pe Salt... ; 
& ban caste bin whyte & be solkys of Eyroun in-to be hole 
of be Salte, & lat sebe ouer be fyretyl it be half harde.. ban 
take a dressoure knyf, & put vndernepe the Salt in be panne, 
& hefe it vppe so fayre, pat be cofyn with be Eyroun breke 
no3t; pan sette it on pe dyssche wyth pe Salt, & pan serue 
it forth. ¢ 1450 /did. 93 (Harl. MS. 4016) Poterons. ¢ 1440 
Douce MS. 55 \f. 33 Potrons. 

Potrunk ‘powtregk’. Lutom. [f. L. fd- for 
Post- + Trunk; cf. ALITa&UNK.] (See quot.) 

1826 Kirsy & Sv. Entomol. WI. xxxv. 532 If terms be 
thought necessary to designate the two intire segments into 
which the alitrunk is resolvable, the first inay be the medi- 
trunk (#teditruncns),and the other the potrunk (potraneus). 

Potsear, -scarth, -shard, -share, obs. or 
dial. ff. Potsnerp. Pot(-)shaugh, Pot.-) 
shaw, obs. ff. Papisuar. Potsheen, var. PoTEEN. 

Po't-shell. U. S. focal, = next. 

1889 Harper's Mag, July 248 VYhe pots are made of fire- 
clay.. mixed in varying proportions of raw and burned clay 
and pieces of the broken pots called ‘pot shells’, freed from 
glass and ground fiue. 

Potsherd (pp't,faid). Now somewhat arch. 
Torms: 4 pot-schoord(?), potszherd, 6 pot- 
sharde, -sherde, -shearde, (pottsheard), 6-8 
potsheard, -shard (also 9 d@a/.), (7 pottsherd), 
7~ potsherd; 6-7 (9 dial.) potshare. 8B. north. 
dial. 4 pot searth, 9 potscar, -sker. [f. Vor sé.! 
+ SHUERD, Sitarp, OF. sceard, fragment, ON, 
skard, Da. skaar (whence the northern 8-forms).] 
A fragment of a broken earthenware pot; a 
broken piece of earthenwarc. 

c1325 Gloss. WV. de Bibbesw. in Wright Moc. 171 Va quere 
breses [gdvss imbrers] en une teske [g/oss a pot-schoord 
(wr. szherd'}, a1g18 SkeLion Mlaguyf 2124 A laudable 
Largesse, I tell you, for a lorde, To prate for the patchynge 
ofa pot sharde! 1535 CovervaLe Job ii. 8 lob..scraped 
of the etter off his sores with a potsherde. 1596 Srexser 
F. Q. vi. i. 37 They hew'd their helmes, and plates asunder 
brake, As they had potshares bene. 1611 Biser /sa. xlv.g 
Let the potsheard striue with the potyheards of the earth. 
1639 G. Dante £eclus. xxii. 20 He that would teach the 
foole, his labour's lost As he that glews a pottsherd, broke 
todust. 1725 Braptey Sam, Dict. s.v. Orange Tree, Lay 
some Oister-Shells or Pot-shards at the Bottom of his ‘Tubs, 
that the Water may the sooner drain away. 1857 Dincit 
Anc. Pottery (1858) 1. 64 Inscriptions were often written 
upon potsherds or trapezoidal fragments of vases, 

B. 213340 Hamroce /'salter xxi. 15 My vertu..dried, that 
is, wex vile as a pot scarth, that men settis noght by. 1828 
Craven Gloss, (ed. 2), Pot-scar, Pot-shard,a poisherd, 1868 
Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Potsker, a potsherd. 1869 
Lousdale Gloss., Jotscar, Pot-share, a potsherd. 

b. atir7é, (in quot., in allusion to Isa. xlv. 9). 

a@1680 Cuarnock Attrib. God (1834) Il. 124 His almighti- 
ness is above..our potsherd strength, as his infiniteness is 
above..our purblind understandings. ; 

Po't-shop. [lor sd.t1] a. A small pnblic- 
honse. b. éoca/, A crockery shop. 

1837 Dickens Pickw, lii, Mr. Ben Allen and Mr. Bob 
Sawyer betaking themselves to a sequestered pot-shop on 
the remotest confines of the Borough. 1889 E. Peacock 
N. IV. Linc, Gloss, (ed. 2), Potshop, a shop where earthen- 
ware and glass are sold. J/od. (Line. dial), You'll get it 
at the pot-shop a few dvors off. 

Po't-sho:t, 54.! [Por s¢.t] A shot taken at 
game merely for the purpose of filling the pot for 
a meal, without regard to skill or the rules of sport 
(cf. PoT-HUNTER 2), and so from any position or 
point of advantage. Hence ¢vausf. A shot aimed at 
a person or aninal that happens to be within easy 
reach, without giving any chance of self-defence; 
e.g. at an enemy from ambush. 

1858 Gen. P. Tuompson Audi Alt, I. xxxiik 128 The 
volunteer corps began ‘to take pot shots at them at nine or 
ten yards’, /édd., ‘Pot shots’..when a man..shoots at 
partridges in a crowd upon the ground, in a way which 
shows a simple desire to kill for the pot. 1860 RusseLt 
Diary India 1. xvit. 265 Some dozens of the enemy. .sneak 
along the road..in order to get a pot-shot at him. 1877 M. 
Prior in Darly News 1 Oct. 6/3 While..looking through 
my telescope, a Russian sentry took a steady pot shot at us, 
and I had the unpleasant satisfaction of hearing the bullet 
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POTTAGE. 


flatten itself against a stone not far ahead. 1895 Tadéet 
22 Feb. 290, I was lying by my horse, taking pot-shots when 
I could get the chance. 

+ Po't-shot, -shotten, @. (54.2) Ods. [f. 
Pot 5d.1 + Suot fff. a. (and sd.) ‘Shot’ or 
overpowered by diink; intoxicated. 

1629 Wapswortu Pilger. vi 59 Edmunds .. being pot- 
shotten and perceiuing the Moone to shine bright through 
the windowes, said with a loud voyce, that the holy Ghost 
was descended. 1630 J. Tayior (Water Pav Vaey Land 
Ships Wks, 1 83/1 When any of them are wounded, Pot- 
shot, Jng-bitten, or Cup-shaken. @ 1632 ‘I. TAvtor God's 
Fudgem. MU. vit. (1642) 108 A,. Drunkard being Pot-shot and 
in his Cups. 

B. as sé. a. A drunken person, a drunkard. 
b. Drunkenness. 

1617 Bratuwait (fi/ée) A Solemne Ioviall Disputation.. 
Which.. Bacchus. .hath publikely expounded to his most 
approved and improved Fellow Pot-shots. 1630 J. Taycor 
(Water P.) Zaylors Trav. Wks. 11. 78/1 In which kind of 
potshot our English are growne such stout Proficients, that 
some of them dares bandy and contend with the Dutch. 

Potstick (pe'tistik). Now only da/, Forms: 
see Pot sé,1 and Stick s.; also 5 pos(s)tyke, 
postyk.ke. [f. Por 56.1 + Stick sb.] A stick 
for stirring porridge or anything cooked in a pot. 

c1410 Master of Gane (MS. Digby 182) xii, Stere it alle 
togyders agayne be bothome of pe dysshe with a potstyke 
[z.7. posstyke}, 7b, Stere it wele aboute vpon pe fyre 
with a potstyke [v.77 postykke, pottstik]. c1qgo Auc. 
Cookery in Jtouseh. Ord. (1790) 469 When hit is boyled put 
in a potstik and stere hit wel. 15.. Zack Fuggler (Grosart) 
36 By cokes precious potstike, I wyll not home this night. 
161z Proc. Virginia 44 in Capt. Smith's Hks, (Atb.) 123 
The neat [had] in her hand a sword; another, a club; 
another a pot-stick...‘lhe rest, every one with their several] 
devises. 1847 Mrs. Cartyce in ew Lett. & Wem. (1g03) 
I. 236 A pair of stockings..which seemed to have been 
knitted for two pot-sticks rather than for well-shaped.. 
woman's legs. 1869 H. Ussner in Eng. Weck. 3 Dec. 
271/3 It beats Sir Roger de Coverley ‘to potsticks’. 

Potstone (pe'tstdun). [f. Por sb.1 + Sroxe 
sb. in sense 1, tr. L. lapis ollaris.) 

1. A grannlar variety of Sreavitie or SOAPSTONE. 

1971 J. Hitt Fossils 26 Potstone, Ollaris, Composed of 
broad, narrow, uneven flakes, 1804 R. Jameson Adi. 1.345 
Pot Stone..[is] soft, and sometimes very soft. 1882 GEIKIE 
Text Bk. Geol. v.11. 120 A finely felted aggregate of scales 
of talc, with chlorite and serpentine, is called Potstone. 

2. Local name for large flints fonnd in the chalk 
in Norfolk : = PaARAMoUDRA, 

1855 Lyete Elem, Geol, xvii. (ed. 5) 244 Huge flints, or 
potstones as they are called in Norfolk, occurring singly, 
or arranged in nearly continuous columns at right angles to 
the ordinary and horizontal layers of small flints ..The pot- 
stones, many of them pear-shaped, were usually about three 
feet in height, and one foot in..diameter, 

Pott, obs. or var. f. Por sé.t esp. in sense 10, 

Pottage (petédz). Forms: 3-7 potage. 6- 
pottage, (6 -adge). [MIE. polage, a. F. polaze, 
lit. that which is put in a pot: see Por sd,t and 
-AGE, Orig. stressed fola:ge, which was admitted 
in verse down to Chancer and Lydgate, but /o'lage 
is found in alliterative poems (and prose) in 14th c., 
and led to the Jater spelling. See also PopvisH, 
PornincE, altered forms of this word.] 

1. A dish composed of vegetables alone, or 
along with meat, boiled to softness in water, and 
appropriately seasoned; soup, esf. a thick soup. 
In ancient cookery, often a highly composite dish. 

Now chiefly a literary word, historical, archaic, scriptural, 
or used of the soups of savage peoples: no longer a term of 
English cookery. But the French form is in use in names 
of dishes really French or supposed to be: see Potace. 

a, @1225 Aucr. KR. 412 Hwoso is euer feble eted potage 
blideliche. 1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 8339 Wo pat mi3zte 
weodes abbe & ie roten gnawe Ober sebe & make potage 
was per of wel vawe. a 1300 Cursor 3/. 3549 Esau..for his 
fill o pat potage, Als a wreche, has sald his heritage. 13 
KE, Allit. P. VB. 638 Sypen potage & polment in plater 
honest. 1377 Lance. P. 72. B. xv. 310 Had 3e potage and 
payn ynough and peny-ale to drynke..3e had rizt ynough. 
€1386 Craucer J/onk’s T. 443 Whanne wol the Gayler 
bryngen oure potage? ¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxvi. 123 
pa hafe nowper peise ne wortes, ne ober maner of potagez; 

ot in for baire potage pai vse broth and sothen flesch. 
1430 72vo Cookery-bks. 13 A potage on fysshday.—Take 
an Make a styf Poshote of Milke an Ale; pan take..whyte 
Swete Wyne..& put Sugre..per-to, or hony;..kepe it a[s] 
whyte as yt may be, & pan serue florth]. /d/. 29 A potage 
on a Fysdaye.—Take an sethe an .ij. or .iij. Applys..& 
Flowre of Rys..whyte Wyne .. Saunderys & Safroun.. 
Roysonys of corauns..& Almaundys..; and mynce Datys 
Smale.., and a lytil Hony to make it dowcet, or ellys 
Sugre. 1531 Etyot Gov. 1. xiii, A gentil man, er he takea 
panies auilevexamine hymn, howe many sortes of meates, 
potages, and sauces, he can perfectly make. 1542 BoorpE 
Dyetary xii, (1870) 262 Potage is not so moche vsed in al 
Crystendom as it is vsed in Englande. Potage is made of 
the lyquor in the which flesshe is soden in, with puttyng-to 
chopped herbes, and otemel and salt. 1604 E. G[rimstone] 
D'Acosta’s Hist, Indies wv. xxi. 270 ‘They .. roast it, and 
make many sorts of potages. 1682 [see PLUM-poTTaGr]. 

B. 1530 Patscr. 257/1 Pottage, fotage, souppe. /bid., 
Pottage without herbes, potave. 1539 7est. Lbor, (Surtees) 
VI. 92 A whit sylver goblet that I use to ett pottadge. 1§73 
Tusser Husb. (1878) 101 Now leekes are in season, for 
pottage full good. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 11, 142 
‘The meat and pottage is put al in one dish; out of which 
euery one taketh with his greasie fists what he thinkes good. 
a1658 CLEvELAND Rel. Quaker 24 Hadst thou sweetned 
thy Gumbs With Pottage of Plumbs. 1712 E. Cooke Voy, 
S. Sea 203 The Papas are either boil’d, roasted, or made 
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into Pottage. 1747 Westey Prinz. Physic (1762) 85 Drink 
largely of Pottage nade with Lentils, 1840 Barnam gol. 
Leg. Ser. 1%. Bagman’s Dog, Now just such a mess of 
delicious hot pottage Was smoking away when they enter’d 
the cottage. 1874 Oxford Bible-Helps 117 The red lentil 
is most esteemed, and is made into pottage. 1904 Dazly 
Wews 18 Apr. 4/2 He has acquired..of the native [Kaffr] 
a knowledge intimate and strange, such as one can only 
gather by tbe fireside, over the pottage. ; 

_b. fg.: often with reference to Esau’s ‘mess of 
pottage’ (Mess sd. 2). 

1387-8 T. Usk 7st. Love 1. iv. (Skeat) |. 26 Thou. .haste so 
mikel eaten of the potages of foryetfulnesse. a@ 1845 Mrs. 
Bray Wardleigh xxi, Captain Butler..came up to the elbow 
of the temperate divine, and bidding him, very unceremo- 
niously, ‘leave off his pottage’, shoved him aside, and 
stepped into his place. 1868 H. LAw Beacons of Bible 228 
You are self-slain when you prefer the pottage to Christ. 

+2. Oatmeal porridge Ods. 

1683 Tryon Way to Health 30 Gruels and Pottage made 
of Oatmeal, being made thin, and quick boyled, are of an 
excellent Nature. 1724 in Ramsay's Tea-t. Alisc. (1733) I. 
89 There will be lang-kail and pottage And bannocks of 
barley-meal. 1794 Donatoson Agyvic. Perth 24 The food 
of the reapers..for supper, pottage of oat-meal, salt and 
water, with the allowance of milk made to the ploughman. 
1797 Monthly Mag V1. 203 Oatmeal is. .not unfrequently 
used in making pottage, among the lower classes [in the 
West Riding]. ; 

+3. A poultice. Obs. vare—". 

c1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 42 Leie perto a potage..maad 
of eerbis & swynes greece & water & wheete flour. 

+4. In proverbial phrases: 4 mess of pottage : 
see Mess sé, 2; to keep one’s breath to cool one’s 
pottage: see PORRIDGE sb. 4; 0 make poltage of 
a flint, to be economical or parsimonious, Oés. 

1650 H. More Odserv. in Enthus. Trt, etc. (1656) 78 
Keep your breath to your self to cool your pottage. 1655 
Futter Cé. Hist. uw vi. § 37. 85 For tbeir fare, it was 
course in the quality, and yet slender in the quantity 
thereof. Insomuch, tbat they would, in a manner, make 
pottage of a Aint. 

5. attrib. and Comb., as pottage dish, plate, pot ; 
pottage-ealing adj. ; + pottage-ware, materials for 
pottage, pot-lerbs. 

c 1420 Pallad, on Hush. vit. §7 Nowe potage ware in askes 
mynge, and kepe In oil barelles or salt tubbis done. 1519 
Exp. Dinners (Misc. Philobiblon Soc. (1867-8) XIII.) 40 
Pottage flesche viijd. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 17 
Remembrynge. .the potage potte with flesshe, the onyons 
and garlyke that they were wont to eatein Egypte. 1608 
Armin Mest Ninn. Dij, If ye meete him in your pottage- 
dish, yet know him. 1649 G. Daniet. Trizarch. To Rdr. 115 
You may guess Such Pottage-Eating stomackes, 

Hence + Po'ttagy a., of the nature of pottage. 

1565 J. Harve Hist. Exfost. ‘Vable 76 Substances like 
a whyte potagie confection (called Pfs). 


Pottager, -anger, -eger, -encher, -enger, 
obs. forms of PoTTINGER. 


+ Pottagur, obs. form of PopAcRE a., gouty. 

@1450 Myre Festial 271 He was pottagur; and wyth bat 
yse bay refreschet pe gret hete of his fete, as oft as hit was 
layde to. 

i Pottah (p2-ta). Aas¢ Zndies. [ad. Hindi pared 
title-deed.] A lease, a deed certifying tenure. 

276 Trial of Nundocomar 101/1 My house is in Calcutta, 
in Huzreymull’s garden...Have you got the potta? 1817 
Jas. Mitt Srit. /udia Al. v. tit. 388 Prescribed forms of 
leases, in India known by the name of pottahs. 1871 
Markey £le. Law § 357 The ryots in India appear to 
have frequently taken pottahs from the zemindars. 

Pottain, obs. form of Potin. 

Pottancee, variant of Porence 2 (in a watch). 

Potted pptéd), 77. a. [f. Pot v1 + -Ep1.] 

1. Of meat, fish, etc.: Preserved in a closed pot 
or other vessel. 

1646 Evetys Diary 22 Mar., I was invited to excellent 
English potted venison. 1742 Fievpinc Yos. Andrews w. x, 
The potted Partridge is potted Woodcock, if you desire to 
have itso, 1806 A. Hunter Culiza (ed. 3) 106 This kind 
of potted meat may be recommended. 1876 Ruskin Fors 
Clav. V\. 207 Plenty of salted pork,..potted shrimps. 

Jig. 1883 Edin, Kev. Oct. 297 What we may call fotted 
learning in the form of popular ahridgments. 1g01 C. H. 
Wetcu in West. Gaz. 20 May 10/1 Fed and fattened as it 
flows With verses scanned and potted prose. 

2. Of a plant: Planted or grown in a pot. 

1849 Ain Smit Pottletou Leg xx. 176 The potted yew 
trees in the passage. 1883 /H/arfer's May, Sept. 502/2 Every 
window was full of potted plants. 

Jig. 1866 Lowe:.. Biglow P. Introd., Poems 1890 11. 159 
Where lanzuige is too strictly limited by convention... we 
get a potted literature, Chinese dwarfs instead of healthy 
trees. 

Potteen, Potteler, var. PorrEN, PoTELLER. 

Potter pp'to1),5b.1 [Late OF. pottere, f. Por 
shi + -ER1,] 

1. A maker of pots, or of earthenware vessels. 

a1100 in Birch Cart. Sax. {11. 49 Of stenges heale on 
Potteres lege. 1284 Calr. (ug. P. AT. (1906) Il. 322 [The 
manor including 36s 8d. rent of assize of the burgesses of 
Midhurst called] potteresgavel. a1300 Cursor M. 22937 
(Cott.) Als potter wit pottes dos Quen he his neu wesset 
fordos. @1340 Hamrote Psalter ii. 9 As vessel of pe 
pottere pou sall baim hreke. 1413 Pélgr. Sowdle (Caxton 

1483) Iv. xxxvii. 84 More hetply is a Carpenter or a potter 
than an Organer, a peynter or an ymager. 1440 Pros. 
Parv. 4131/1 Pottare, ollarius, figulus. 1597 MipDLETON 
Wisdom Solomon xv. 7 Vhon a potter art, Tempering soft 
earth, making the clay to bow, 1686 Hornecx Cruct/. 
Jesus xxv, 838 A potter, by the motion of his wheel, and 
the activity of his hand, gives the clay what form and shape 
he pleases. a1720 Sewer /ist, Quakers (1798) 1. 1v. 343 
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Thou and all mankind are as clay in the hand of the potter. | deep it went. 1714 M. Fotuercitt in Hearne's Collect. 


1867 Sites Huguenots Eng. ii, (1880) 22 ‘bis wandering 
workman was no other than Bernard Palissy..more gene- 
rally known as the great Potter, 

+b. Applied to a maker of metal pots or 


vessels. Ods. rare. 

1443 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 82 Willelmo Browne 
potter pro factura ij patenarum, j brasyn morter, ij parva- 
rum ollarum, cum xvij tibr. eris, xijs. vjd. 1549 Compl. 
Scot.i. 19 Ane pottar vil mak of ane masse of mettal diuerse 
pottis of defferent fassons. 

2. A vendor or hawker of earthenware. 707th. 


dial, (Cf. south Se. wegger.) 

c1soo Robin Hood & Potter xxxiv.in Child Ballads (1888) 
I{1, 111 ‘ Pottys, gret chepe! creyed Robyn,. .all that saw 
hem sett, Seyde he had be no potter long. 1795 Wornsw. 
Guilt & Sorrow x\vi, Rough potters seemed they, trading 
soberly With panniered asses driven from: door to door. 
1798 — Peter Bell i. iii, A Potter, Sir, he was by trade. 
1881 Dixon Craven Dales vi.71 [He] used to boast that ‘he 
could.. wallop a potter, or preach a sermon with any man in 
the country !’ 

3. altrib. and Comdé. (also with fotter’s), as potter 
craft; potter’s asthma, a form of fibroid phthisis 
to which persons exposed to the dust of the pottery 
industry are subject; also called potter’s bron- 
chitis, consumption, disease, phthisis (Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1895); potter’s clay, potter’s earth, 
any plastic clay free from iron, and thus suitable 
for the making of earthenware, stoneware, or 
porcelain; potter’s field, a name given (after 
Matt. xxvii. 7) to a piece of grotind used as a 
burial place for the poor and for strangers ; also 

jig.; potter's lathe, a frame with a horizontal 
disk revolvable at variotis speeds, on which the 
prepared clay is moulded into shape; potter's 
lead, potter's ore, lead ore used for glazing 
pottery, galena: cf. PoTTERN; potter wasp, a 
wasp which builds a cell or cells of clay in a cy- 
lindrical cavity, as the American species Odyzerus 
flavipes and Lumenes fralerna; potter's wheel, 
the horizontal revolving disk of a fotter's Jathe. 

1616 Surri. & Marku. Country Farme 593 Sandie, 
stonie, grauelly, and flintie ground, as also such as con- 
sisteth of a *Potters clay in the bottome. 1796 Kirwan 
Etem. Min, (ed. 2) 1. 180 Potters Clay. Colour, generally 
greyish white, and then called sife clay, 1872 ELLacomBe 
Ch. Bells Devon Pref. 4 Plaster of Paris casts, made from 
‘squeezes’ taken..with potter’s clay. 1864 H. Bruce in 
Daily Tel. 15 June, The peopte being liable, amongst other 
diseases, to one peculiar to them, called ‘*potter’s con- 
sumption’. c14s0 Life St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 444 For 1 
can no3t of “potter craft. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 411/1 
*Pottarys erthe, avgilla, 1670 Pettus Fodine Reg. 1 
Where Clays are digged (as Fullers earth, Potters earth, 
etc.) we call them Pits. 1799 G. Smtru Ladoratory I. 195 
Make any utensil of fine potters earth. [1526 TiNDALE 
Matt. xxvii. 7 They toke counsell, and bought with them 
a *potters felde to bury strangers in.] 1777 J. Apams in 
Fam, Lett. (1876) 259, | took a walk into the Potter's Field, 
a burying ground between the new stone prison and the 
hospital, 1906 ‘Mar« Twarn' in IVestsa, Gaz. 26 Nov. 
4/2 When I wrote a letter.. you did not put it in the respect- 
ahle part of the magazine, but interred it in that ‘ potter’s 
field ', the Editor’s Drawer. 1727-41 Cuamsers Cycé. s. v. 
Pottery, The *potter’s lathe is also a kind of wheel, but 
simpler and slighter. 1670 Petrus Foding Reg. v. (1706) 
21 From the Metals are produced Letharges,.. White-Lead, 
Read- Lead, *Potters-Lead and many other varieties. /éid, 
vi. 25 Potters Lead is made by art from common Lead Oar. 
1822 CLEAVELAND J7/in. (ed. 2) 634 Galena is sometimes 
-.called potters’ Lead ore, «1728 Woopwarb Cazal, (1729) 
213 *Potters-ore with a vein of white spar passing through 
the middle of it. 1880 Wew Virginians 1. 99 The little 
*potter-wasp makes a nest of clay, shaped like an ancient 
pot, which it fills with caterpillars. 1727-41 CHAMBERS 
Cyct. s.v. Pottery, The *potter’s wheel consists principally 
in its nut, which is a beam or axis, whose foot or pivot plays 
perpendicularly on a free-stone sole or bottom, 1832 G.R. 
Porter Porcelain & Gl.1.5 The earliest authentic records 
allude to the potter’s wheel as to an implement of then 
high antiquity. F 

Potter, 54.2 [f. Por v1 (in various uncon- 
nected senses) + -ER 1] 

+1. One addicted to potting; a tippler. 

1632, 1663 [see Piper 2 2}, 

2. One who pots or preserves meat, etc. 

1857 J. Davy Angler tx Lake District i. 10,1 cannot 
do better than let you have the receipt of an experienced 
potter of charr. 

3. One who pots at game (Pot v.15): a pot-hunter, 

1884 Pall Malt Budget 22 Aug. 27/2 Many a wealthy 
‘potter’ who has.. blazed away..at the deer. 

4. Applied to some North American turtles: a. A 
fresh-water clemmyoid turtle, Deivochelys serrata; 
b. The red-bellied terrapin, Pseudemys rugosa. 

1890 in Cent. Dict. 1890 in WEBSTER. 

Potter, 56.3: see under Potter 2. 

Potter (pp'te1), v. Also (6 poder), 9 da/. and 
U.S, putter. [app. freq. (with shortened vowel) 
of PoE zv, to thrust, push, poke.] 

1. cxtr. To poke again and again; to make a 
succession of slight thrusts. Now only dad. 

t1iszo TinpaLe E.xfos. Matt. v.-vii. v. 3. 16 b, Thou doest 
but with poderinge [se ed. c1550; IVs. 1573 pottering] in 
the fyre, make the flaine greater. 1646 Vopficks in Laws 
of Exg. Ded., Hee wit) be brodding at, and pottering upon 
the ground, every way with his Rapier or Dagger. 1681 
Cotton Wond. Peak (ed. 4) 64 Stooping, with our sticks 
tessay, If pottering this and that way, we could find How 


(O. H.S.) 1V. 303 Four small Coyns were..casually found 
by a Shepherd, pottering upou the ground wt- his Crooke. 
a 1825 Forsy Voc. /. Anglia, Potter, to puke, pry, rummage, 
It seems. .to imply repetition or continuanice of poking, 1865 
Steicn Derbysh, Gloss. (E.D.D.), Poking or pottering in 
the earth. 

b. ¢vazs. To poke; to move or stir (anything) 
by thrusting, Now dal. 

1747, Hooson Miner's Dict, Kivb, With a Stick long 
enough, one might potter them down out of the Roof. 1828 
Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Potter, to poke, to push as with the 
end of a stick. 1877 WV. W. Linc. Gloss. s.v., Noo then, 
Anne, potter that fire, or it'll be dedid oot in a minnit. 

2. trans. To trouble, plague, perplex, worry, 
bother. ¢za7, Cf. PoTHER z. 1. 

61746 J. Cotuer (Tim Bobbin) View Lanc. Dial. Wks. 
(1862) 40 Neaw wou'd naw sitch o Moonshine traunce Potter 
any body’s Plucks? 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Potter, to 
confuse. ‘Don’t potter me’, 1855 Mrs, Gaskett Worth & 
S. xix, By th’ twenty-first, I reckon, he ‘ll be pottered in his 
brains how to get them done in time. /did, xlv. 

3. zztr. To meddle, interfere, esp. where one has 
no business; to tamper (w77). Now dad, 

1655 GuRNALL Chy, int Art. verse 11. iii, (1669) 26/2 A Lock 
whose Wards have been troubled, which makes it harder to 
turn the Key, than if never potter'd with. 1866 Mrs. 
Gasket Wives & Dan. 1.3 My lord’s taking a fancy to go 
‘pottering’.. which meant that... the earl asked his own 
questions of his own tenants, and used his own eyes and ears 
in the management of the smaller details of his Property. 

4. To occupy oneself in an ineffectual or trifling 
way; to work or act ina feeble or desultory manner ; 
to trifle; to dabble (zzz something), 

1740 [see PoTTERING Al. a.2]. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), 
Potter, to do things ineffectually. ‘How thou potters’. 
1832 Manwninc in Purcell Zz 1.99, I suppose your husband 
is pottering on in his old way. 1861 HuGHes Tom Browu 
at Oxf, x\vi, David pottered on at his bees and his flowers 
till old Simon returned. 1871 J. R. Green Left. 11. (1901) 
294, | remember..raving against the people who pottered 
over Roman roads. 1887 Sfectator 16 Apr. 535/1 Any man 
.-who likes to ‘potter’ in zoology. 

b. To talk in a trifling or desultory way. 

1826 Scotr Jrz/. 6 Sept., [They] pottered away about 
Persia and India, and I fell asleep. 

@. trans. with advbs. To make oz? or work oz? 
by pottering ; to trifle away, to spend, waste, or 
lose in or by pottering. 

1853 E. FitzGeratp Le?t. (1889) 1. 225, I have ordered 
Eastwick's Gulistan: for 1 believe I shall potter out so 
much Persian, 1883 A. Forses in Forty. Rev. 1 Nov. 664 
He pottered away..his opportunity to reach Verdun, 1893 
W, A. SHEE A/y Con tenrp. vii 188 Uncles and aunts.. were 
content to potter away their lives at Torquay. : 

5. zztr. a. ‘lo move or go about poking or prying 
into things in an unsystematic way, or doing slight 
and desultory work. 

1840 B. Hatt Patchwork (1841) 11. vii. 122, I pottered 
about in the environs of Naples. 1859 JepHson Brittany 
xiii. 220 He did not go pottering about, measuring cornices, 
and sticking a portico from the Parthenon here, and a pedi- 
ment from somewhere else there. 1861 HuGues /om 
Brown at Oxf. v, Pottering about in the Bodleian, and 
fancying I should like to be a great scholar. 1880 Miss 
Brappon Just as / ant x, To potter about with your garden 
scissors and the watering can in the conservatories. : 

b. To go about or walk slowly, idly, or aim- 
lessly ; to saunter, dawdle, loiter. 

1829 Lapy Granvitte Lett. 2 Apr., Balls every night. 
After that they all potter off to their Camfagues. 1835 
FonBLaNquE Ang. under 7 Administr. (1837) 111. 213 That 
lean, hobbling otd fellow,. .pottering about in an incapacity 
for any thing but to fall to and enjoy other men’s meat. 
1888 Century Mag. Dec. 219/2 The slowest of Sunday 
trains, pottering up to London. : 

Hence Potter sd.. trifling action or (in Scott) talk. 

1818 Scotr Hrt, Alidt. xxxvii, That precision and easy 
brevity which is only acquired by habitually conversing in 
the higher ranks of society, and which is the diametrical 
opposite of that protracted style of disquisition ‘Which 
squires call potter, and which men call prose’, 1897 Chicago 
advance 10 June 769/1 ‘These are little things any way, a 
mere potter about externals. 

+ Potter-carrier. Vulgar or provincial var. of 
PoTHECcARY : cf, PoT-CARRIER. ; 

1764 Foote A/ayor of G. 1. Wks. 1799 1. 161 Master Lint, 
the potter-carrier. 

Potterer (prtara1). [f. Porrer v. + -ER 1] 
One who potters; one who works at things in 
a feeble, unsystematic, or ineffectual way; one 
who potters about: see the verb. 

1862 Burton Bk. Hunter 105 A mere wayward potterer, 
picking up curiosities by the way for his own private indivi- 
dual museum. 1867 — Hés¢. Scot. I. xi. 404 That Robert- 
son did not throw himself into our early history, but left it 
to a body of dreary potterers, is the more to be regretted. 
1883 A. Forses in Fortzx. Rev. 1 Nov. 664 He was not free 
from the imputation of being a potterer. 


Pottering (pe'tarin), v7 sb. [f as prec. + 
-1nG 1,]_ The action of the verb Porrer; feeble, 


unsystematic, or desultory working; sauntering 


about, etc.: see the verb. 

21530 [see Potrerv.1]. 1844 E. FirzGerarp Lezz, (1889) 
1.140 After my usual pottering about in the midland counties 
of England. 1860 Emrrson Cond. Life iii. (1861.71 Long 
marches are no hardship to him... But this pottering ina few 
square yards of garden is dispiriting and drivelling. 1884 
E. Yates Recall. 4 Exper. UL. 39 There were lovely walks 
and drives..potterings about with Fenn in his sketching 
expeditions. 1893 1. G. Durr Zarly Printed Bhs. 195 Mere 
antiquarian pottering or aimless waste of time. 


a 


POTTERING, 


Po'ttering, 7//. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG ?.] 

1. That potters: see the verb. 

1826 Scotr ¥rn/. 13 June, A big .. trifle-headed, old 
pottering minister,..came to annoy me about a claim Jetc.} 
1842 Mia. in Vonconf 11. 72 A plodding, pottering mind, 
far more expert in tinkering holes, than in forging and con- 
structing new instruments. 1865 Miss Brappon Oxty 
a Clod xl, When I am a pottering old fellow of seventy, I 
shall have a great fortune and a handsome wile. 

2. Involving or characterized by pottering. a. 
Of work, etc.: Done in a feeble, unsystematic, 
or ineffectual way; hence, trifling, slight. paltry. 

1740 J. Crarkr Evlnc. Youth (ed. 3) 28 What miserable 
pottering Work do the poor Boys make of it. 1837. Wuit- 
tock, etc. Bk. Trades (1842) 383 Although a small pottering 
business might be commenced with a much less sum. 1861 
Suites Eugineers 1. 52 Only a few pottering improvements 
were made. 

b. Of movement: Slow, loitering; aimless, 
unsteady. 

r8zx Crare Vill. Minstr. 11. 193 With ling’ring, pott’ring 
pace,.. hou, l.ke an old man, bidd’st the woild adieu. 1873 
Muss BrouGHTon .Vaacy 11. 76 The long pottering stroll 
that Roger and I had taken one evening. 

Hence Po tteringly adv. 

3893 G. Merepitn in /’alf Malt Atag. 11. 194 Under one 
Aspect we appear potteringly European; under another, 
drunk of the East. 

+ Pottern, 2. Ods. rare. [f. Porrer sd.1, app. 
after /eathern, etc.] Of or pertaining to potters: 
with quots. cf. potter's lead, ore, PoTTeR $6.1 5, 

1661 Boyt Unsuccessfuln. E.xperim. i. Wks. 1772 1. 323 
An ore, which for its aptness to vitrify, and serve he potters 
to glaze their eartben vessels, the miners call pottern-ore. 
a3728 Woonwarv Nat. /list. Fossils (1729) 1. 1. 188 A 
Spar..that is sbattery, and breaks in Squares, exactly like 
the finest Pottern-Lead-Ore. 


Pottery (pptari). {In 15th c. a F. poterie 
(73thce. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. potter Potrer 56.1: cf. 
med.L. potdrius potter, potirta pottery. In later 
use sometimes referred directly to fot: cf. crockery. 

1086 Domesday Bk. \. 136/1 (Bladon, Oxon.), [bi .ii. 
molini de -xiiii. solidis. et .cxxv. anguillis. et de ollaria 
(potaria ntertined } .x. solidi.) 

1. A potter’s workshop or factory ; a pot-factory. 

¢ 1483 Caxton Dialogues 7/13 Pottes of erthe, Cannes of 
erthe For to go the watre; Thise things shall ye fynde In 
the potterye [F. cx fe ee 1780 Howarpo Prisons 
Eng. 156 A prison which had heen a pottery. 1867 Smices 
Huguenots Eng. vi. (1880) 105 ‘Two potters eon Antwerp... 
started a pottery, thougb in a very humble way. 

b. In pl, the Fotteries, a district in N. Stafford- 
shire, including Hanley and Stoke-upon-Trent, the 
chief seat of the English pottery industry. 

835 J. Nicuotson Oferat. Sechanic 485 The district called 
‘the Potteries’, is an extensive tract of country in the 
hundred of North Pyrehill and county of Stafford, com. 
prehendinz un area ot ae eight miles long, and six broad. 
1839 Ure Dict. Arts 1 A population of 60,000 operatives 
now derives a comfortable subsistence within a district.. 
which contains 150 kilns, and is significantly called the 
Potteries, : 

2. The potter’s art, ceramics; the mannfacture 
of earthen vessels. 

1727-41 Cuamoers Cyct., Pottery, the art of making earthen 

ts and vessels; or, the manufacture of earthen ware. 1872 

Eats Techn. Hist, Comm. 135 The Arabs were perfect 
masters of the art of pottery. 1891 Nisset /usanity of 
Genius 236 Pottery, when he ]Wedgwood] took it up, was 
a rude and barbarous manufacture; he raised it to the 
dignity of an art. 

3. The products of the potter's art collectively; 
pottery-ware, earthenware. 

1785 J. Puituirs 7 reat, Inland Navig. 21 Norwich goods, 
groceries potteries, and otber merchandise. 1825 J. Nicuto.- 
son Oferat. Mechanic 484 The drab pottery is useful for 
articles which require strength to be united to ornament, as 
flower-pots, water-jugs, &c. 1851 D. Witson Preh. Ann, 
(1863) I. 11. vil 481 Primitive sepulchral pottery. 1863 Lyeu. 
Antiy. Man ii. 10 The pottery found associated with 
weapons of bronze is of a more ornamental and tasteful 
style than any which belongs to tbe age of stone. 1888 
ies Brapvon Fatal Three 1. v, Vbe shallow milk-pans 
were of Doulton pottery. 

4. attrib. aud Coml., as pottery kiln, manifactere, 
market, trade, ware; pottery bark, see quot.; 
pottery-bark tree, = pottery tree; pottery coal, 
Staffordshire coal ; so pottery coalfield; pottery 
gauge, sec quot.; pottery mould, a ‘brick’ of 
soft stone mixed with pipeclay, used for whitening 
hearths, etc.; a hearthstonc; pottery tissue, sec 
quot.; pottery tree, one of various trees of the 
genus Licania, the bark of which is pottery bark, 

1866 Treas Lot. 679/2 Several undetermined species of 
this genus ]Zicafa) afford the * Pottery bark, the ashes of 
which are used by the natives of the Amazon for mixing 
with the clay employed in the manufacture of pottery-ware, 
in order to enable the vessels to withstand the action of fire. 
1867 W. W. Smytur Coal § Coat-mining 58 “Pottery coals 
and ironstone measures... with 8 to 13 seams of coal of above 
two feet thick..and 10 to 12 measures of ironstone. 1851 
Ricnaroson Geol. (1855) 435 The Coal-fields of England and 
Wales... 3. North Staffordshire sometimescalled the * Pottery 
coal-field. 1875 Knicur Dict. Alech., *Pottery-gage, a 
shaper or templet for the inside of a vessel on the wheel. 
1839 Ure Dict. Arts 821 The apparatus then resembles 
certain “pottery kilns. 1862 H. Srencer First Princ. u. 
xiv. § 111 (1875) 318 Witness..the absorption by Stafford- 
shire of the *pottery-manufacture. 1853 Hickte tr. A ristoph. 
(1872) LL. 416 In the “pottery-marke! and the vegetable- 
market alike. 3876 ‘Outpa’ IVinter City iii, What pleasant 
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ie these “pottery painters of the early days must have 
ed. 
tissue-paper used to receive impressions of engravings for 
transference to discuit, 1866 Treas. Bot. 679/2 s. v. Lieanta, 
Tbe Indians call these trees Caraipe, but botanists have 
adopted that name for a genus of 7erastrdmiacez, owing 
to te *Pottery tree having at one time been supposed to 
belong to that order. 1847-78 HaALLIwett, * Polflery-ware, 
eartbenware. West, 1866 Pottery-ware (see pottery-dark}. 

+ Po-ttical, a. humorous nonce-wid. [f. Por sd, 
after Joetical} Full of, or inspired by, liquor. 

1586 W. Wesse Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) 37 Poets: whose 
potticall poeticall (1 should say) heades, i would wyshe.. 
might..be gorgiously garnished with fayre greene Barley, 
in token of their good affection to our Englishe Malt. 1589 
R. Harvey /’4, Perc. (1590) 9 An olde sooker, that caries such 
Potticall verses of the State of Flanders, in a linnen bag. 

Potting (retin), vb/. 56.1 [f. Porv.1+-1nel.] 

1. Drinking (of ale, beer, or the like); tippling. 
arch. (chiefly with allusion to Shakspere’s use). 

1594 Lyty J/oth. Bomb. i. ii, What Risio, how spedst 
thou after thy potting? 1604 SHaks. O¢/. u. iil. 79, I 
Jearn'd it in England; where indeed they are most potent 
in Potting. 1719 D'Urrey (rts V. 66 Potting and sotting 
.. Will make a good Soldier miscarry. 1864 Hemync fox 
School Days viii. 95 Bird’s-eye’s patrons would..sit in his 
cottage and smoke and drink beer, for they were ‘potent at 
potting’. 

2. ‘The making of pottery or earthenware. , 

1743 NV. Fersey Archives X¥1. 158 This is exceedingly 
good for potting or any sort of Cast ware. 1877 R. Binns 
(¢7tle) A Century of Potting in the City of Worcester, being 
the History of the Royal Porcelain Works from 1751 to 
1851, 1894 Mest. Gaz. 7 May 3/1 Potting is one of the 
oldest industries in the world. 

3. The preserving of butter, meat, fish, etc. in 
pots or other vessels. 

1615 Markuam Eng, Jlousew. Wi. vi. (1668) 147 Touching 
the powdering up, or potting of Butter. 1755 FARRINGTON 
in PAit. Trans. XLIX. 211 The cure and potting of charrs 
well. 1876 Ruskin Fors Clav. V1. 234 Catching and potting 
of salmon on the Columbia River. 1891 Auckland Star 
1 Oct. 4/2 Butter... Already the low price has caused many 
farmers to commence potting down. 

b. Sugar Manuf. (sce Pot v.l 2b.) 

1839 Ure Dict. Arts 1203 The act of transferring the 
crude concrete sugar from the crystallisers into these hogs- 
heads, is called Jotting. 1887 N. D. Davis Cavaliers + 
Reundh, Barbados go From the last copper the clarified 
liquor was run off into a cistern to ‘cool’, or become milk- 
warm, when the operation of ‘potting ’ began. 

4. Planting in, or transplanting into, a pot. 

1845 Florist's Frul. 83 The success of cultivation. .is 
invariably connected with a correct arrangement and pro- 
portion of the soil, &c., in potting, 

5. Craéb-potting, the catching of crabs in pots: 
cf. Por sb.! 5b, crab-pot (CRAB sé.1 11). 

1891 Palt Matt G.17 Aug. 3/1 We may meet a fisherman 
returning from crab potting. 1902 Cutcurre Hynr in 
Windsor Mag. July (tité) The Gentle Art of Crab-Potting. 

6. Shooting ; taking of pot-shots: see Por v.t 5. 
collog. or slang. 

1884 S/. James’ Gas. 5 Dec. 4/1 The potting of Arabs 
rightly struggling to be free continues merrily at Suakim. 
1902 IVords Hye-witness 43 \t is cominonly well on into the 
morning before the ‘potting’ swells into the ratile and roll 
which tells that men are hard at it ‘ with their coats off’. 

7. attrib. and Comé., as (in sense 2) potting 
industry, trade; (?in sense 3) potting-disk; (in 
sense 4) fotting-house, -shed; potting-cask, in 
Sugar Manuf. (sce Por v.1 2b); potting-pot, a 
pot such as is used for potting meat; potting- 
stick, a flat stick used to press down the soil about 
the root of a plant in a pot. 

1839 Ure. Jet. Arts 1204 [the syrup] is then transferred 
..into conical moulds..their capacity..is considerably less 
than tbat of the smallest *potting-casks. 1569 Wrlls & Jnv. 
WV. C. (Surtees) t. 302 In the Hall..xix! peace of puder, 
fyne saucers, three *pottyndysshes xij¢, 1825 Cromwe.. 
Hist. Colchester 332 A Seed-shop, *Potting-house,&c._ 190% 
Scotsman x Apr. 7/2 The dangerous processes in use in the 
“potting industry. 1747 Mas. Giasse Cookery (1767) 230 
When it is beat to a paste, put it into your *potting-pot. 
1897 Garden 2 Jan. oh They place the new compost about 
them, and make it firm by ramming with tbe “potting stick. 

Potting, vd/. sb.2: see Pot v.53 

+Pottingar (-g41). Sc. Oés. Forms: 5-6 
potingar, -e, pottingar, 6 potingair, pothin- 
gar; ¢vron.7 pottinger, 8 potinger. [Corrupted 
from *foticar, PoTHECAR, Sc. form of POTHECARY. 
Cf. the parallel Portincary, where the intermediate 
forms are better seen. In the later spelling con- 
founded with Portincer.] = next, 1. 

1474 Acc. Ld. Iligh Treas. Seot. 1. 24 Potingare [see 
Portincary 2b]. 1489 /éi/. 129 Item, to Stene pottingar., 
vij 7%. xvs. 1533 (did. V1.88 To Francis Aikman, potingair, 
for sindrie droggis. 1535 STEWART Crox. Scot. (Rolls) II. 
196 He wes ane potingar richt fyne, And had grit prattik of 
all medicyne. @1567 DarncEy ‘Quhair Luve is kendit 
Confortles’ 14(Bann. MS.) For harmes of body, handis and 
heid, The pottingaris will purge the panis. a 1585 Potwart 
Flyting w. Montgomerie 254 Passe to the pothingars 
againe; Sonie recipies does yet remaine, 1715 PENNECUIK 
Trath's Trav.in Deser. Tweeddale, etc. 96 The Candle. 
makers came and Flait, The Potingers were very Crouse. 
1828 Scotr /. Af. Perth vii Pardon me’, said he, ‘I am 
but a poor pottingar. Nevertheless, t have been bred in 
Paris, and learned my humanities aud iny cursus niedend?’. 


+ Pottingary. Sc. Ods. Forms: a. 5 poti- 
gary, 6 potegarie. 8. 5 potyngary, 5-6 


: pot(t)ingary, 6 pottingarie, -gry, potinchary. 


1875 Ksicur Dict. Mech, *Pottery-tissue,a kind of | 


POTTLE. 


{Corrupted from fofticary, earlier form of PoTHE- 
CARY, through the intermediate fotegary, potigary : 
cf. p--$., and zihtegale, nightingale.) 
1, (7 <PpoTHECARY 1 (med.L. apothécdrius), 
15522: ABP. Hamitton Cafech. Vabil (1884) 11 Potegareis 
that sellis corruppit drogaris. /di. xco Pottingareis quhilk 
takis siluer for euil & rottin stufe and droggaris. /é/d, 103. 
2. a. The art or practice of an apothecary ; 


pharmacy. 

c1480 Henryson Suse Pract. Med. 16 in Bannatyne 
Poems (Hunter. Cl.) 402 My prettik in pottingary ye trow 
be als pure. 1s00 E.rch. Rolls Scott. X1. 376 note, Oure 
..Servitoure and potingare William Fowlare for his..service 
..in his craft and science of pottingary. 1500-20 Dunsar 
Poems xxxiii. 29 In pottingry be wrocht grit pyne, He 
murdreist mony in medecyne. a 1568 For Helth of Body 77 
in Bannatyne Poems (Hunter. Cl.) 199 Thair is no rasetb 
cumis of pottingary,..Till all neidrent richest detray tbe. 


b. The drugs of an apothecary, medicines. 

1474 Ace. Ld. High Treas. Seot. 1. 23 To a Flemyng 
of Bruges for certane potigariis coft to the King. /é/d. 24 
Item gevin to Stephin potingare..for certane materialis and 
potingaris deliuerit be him to the King, v. li, rgoz /érd. 
II. 34 Item, to William Fowlar, for potinchary tane fra him 
to the King. .xxiij li. iij s. vjd. 

Pottinger ! (pp'tindga1). Now dia/, Forms: 
a. 5 poteger, pottyger, 6 potteger, pattecher, 
6 potager, 7 pottager. 8. 5-6 potinger, 6 
potenger, -ynger, pot(t)anger, pottencher, 6-7 
-enger, 7 -inger. [orig. fotager, a. F. potager, ft. 
fotage PoTTacE; altered to Aof(fenger, -znger (cf. 
passager, passenger, harbinger,etc.); thence through 
odenger, PODDINGER, to foreger, PORRINGER, q. V.] 
A vessel of metal, earthenware, or wood, for 
holding soup, broth, or other liquid or semi-liquid 


food ; a small basin, porringer. 

a. 1415 HEN. V Alandatein Drake Eboracum (1736) App. 
17, 24 disces d’argent aunciens, només potageers de diverses 
formes.] 1466-7 Adinedon Acc. (Camden) 135, j poteger’. 
¢1gooin Rison Ch. Acts (Surtees) 377, liij pottygers. 1532 
More Confut. Tindafe Wks. 617/1 One sponeful of good 
workes should no more kil y® soule, then a potager of good 
wurts shuld kil & destroi y* bodi. 1565 in 7 vans. Cums. 
& West. Arch. Soc. X. 31, iiij pottegers & xij platts. 1615 
E. S. Britain's Buss Bjb, Wodden pottagers. 

B. 1494 in Somerset Medieval Wills (1901) 321, iiij platers 
ilij potingers and iiij sawcers. 1512 Act 4 Men. VIII, C.7 
§ 7 Untrue.. Workmanship of Tin or Pewter..in..Disbes, 
Saucers, Pottingers, Trenchers, Basons, Flaggons. 1530 
Pauscr. 2357/1 Pottanger, escuelle, avrilfon. 1563 Wills & 
liv. N. C. (Surtees) 1, 210, xij pattechers vj*, x1j saucers 
ij* vij", xviij old dublers in the kitchin & v pottenchers. 1570 
Levins J/anrp. 80/14 A Potanger, patella, ze. 1594 Prat 
Fewell-ho, m1. 34 Ina Glasse or Stone Pottinger. 1657 
Tomson Renou’s Disp. 483 A Pottenger is..a small, but 
patulous vessel. 1684 tr. Louet’s Merc. Compit. \v. 126 
A Physician ordered five Pottingers of Bloud to be taken 
from him. 1825 Brockett V.C. Gloss., Pottinger, a coarse 
earthen-ware pot, with a handle; porringer. 1828 Craven 
Gloss. (ed. 2), Pottinger, a small pewter mug or vessel, con- 
taining about three quarters of a pint; a porringer. 

+ Pottinger * (pgtindzas). Obs. exc. Hist. 
(Corrupted Irom PoraceEr: as to the form cf. prec.] 
A maker of pottage ; a kind of cook. App. some- 
times confounded with PotTincar, apothecary. 

{a 1572 Knox /fist. Ref. Wks. 1846 1. 263 Whitther it was 
by ane Italiane posset, or by French fegges, or by tbe potage 
of thare potingar, (he was a French man,) thare departed 
fra this lyef tbe Erle of Cassilles, tbe Erle of Rothose. 
@1578 Linvesay (Pitscottie) Chron, Scot, (S.V.S.) 1. 337 
Cuning baxteris and also excellent cuikis and_potigeris 
}nispr. potiseris; MS. I, potingareis] witht confectiounis and 
drogis ffor thair desairtis.] 1814 Scott IVav. xxiv (quoting 
Pitscottie), Excellent cooks, and pottingars. 1820 — Monast. 
xvi, The wafers, flams, and pastry-meat will scarce have 
had the just degree of fire which learned pottingers pre- 
scribe as fittest for the body. 1866 /fMusty. Lond. News 
22 Dec. 607/2 It shows that these herbs were used for 
seasoning by the pottingers of the period. 

Pottle! (ppt’l). Forms: 4-5 potel, 4-7 -ell, 
5 -elle, 5-7 pottel(1, 6- pottle. [ME. /ote/, 
a. OF. Zofe/ (1308 in Godef.) a little pot, a measure, 
f. pot Pot sb.1 + -e/, -LE 2.} 

1. A measure of capacity for liquids (also for 
corn and other dry goods, rarely for butter), equal 
to two quarts or half a gallon: now abolished. 

a1300 Sat. People Kildare xvii, in E. E. P. (1862) 155 
Hail be 3e brewesters wip 3ur galuns Potels and quarters 
ouer al pe tounes, 1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 59 Ye Alder- 
man schal haue..ij galons of ale; & ye dene a potel. 14.. 
Tretyce in W. of Lentey's Husb. (1890) 54 Pe thirde parte 
off a potell off butter. 1465 Cov. Lt. Bh (E. E. T.S.), The 
wardens shall make a stryke, halfe stryke, hope & halfe 
hope, gallon & potell & quarte, the mesurs to be selyd & 
delyuered to the sellers of oton-meele. 1486 Navat Acc. 
Hen. VII (1896) 16 A pottell oyle for the calkers vj4. 1571 
Dicces Pantom, m. xii. Sj, To lerne howe many pottles or 
gallons is conteyned in that great vessell. 1602 Prat 
Delightes for Ladies Recipe lii, Take a pottle of damsons. 
1608 Wittet Hexapla Exod. 697 Containing each of them 
tenne pottels or thereabout, foure or fiue gallons. 1625 in 
Naworth Househ. Bks. (Surtees) 229 One potell of canary 
seck. 3657 S. Purcuas Pol. Flying-[us. 99 Little hony at 
that time of the year is ordinarily to bee had; a quart, perhaps 
a pottle, and tbis is a liberal portion. 1796 Mrs. GLasse 
Cookery xxi. 326 Yake a quarter of a pound of hartshorn and 
put to ita pottle of water. 1869 Haziitr Eng. Prov. 473 
Who'd keep a cow, wben be may have a pottle of milk for 
a penny? NG 

b. A pot or vessel containing a pottle, or of 
about this capacity. 


POTTLE. 


3698 THoressy in PAil. Trans. XX. 311, 1 have..lately 


‘da Roman Pottle from Aldbrough, which is of the 
fed clay: 17.. Auc. Poets, etc. (Percy Soc.) 180 We'll 


ink it out of the pottle, my boys, Here’s a healthe the 
ale ae 1809 WV. Irvine Anichkerd. (1849) 34M Then 
lhe Van Grolls, of Anthony's Nose, who carried thetr\, quor 
in fair round little pottles. 1888 StevENsoN Black Arrow 
2¢ By his elbow stood a pottle of spiced ale. : 

e. ellipt, A pottle of wine or other liquor; 


hence, drink, liquor. 
ax1700 in Roxb, Ball. (1874) 11. 258 Yet, scrambling up, a 
Drunkard feels no pain, But cries ‘Sirrah, hoy ! t’other pottle 
againe’, 1850 Syp. Doseni. Rowan vii, I do not learn.. 
That you shall. .drink your pottle weaker at tbe wake. 
2. A small wicker or ‘chip’ basket, esp. one of 


a conical form used for strawberries. 

31771 SmoLtetr AHuiph. Cl. 2 June Let, i, She seni us 
a pottle of fine strawberries. 1847 C. A. Jouns Jorest 
Trees Gt. Brit. 1. 341 The neat-looking, but very incon- 
venient, basket for holding strawberries, called a pottle, is 
made of Beech. 1880 DiskaeLi £udyut. 459 One never sees 
a pottle of strawberries now. 

3. Name of a children’s game, 

1822 Soutury Let?. (1856) EI]. 334, 1 have as little inclina- 
tion to write verses as to play at pottle or whip a top. 

4, altrib. and Comb., as pottle bottle, draught, 
pitcher; pottle-bellied a., pot-bellied; pottle- 
bodied a., stout, corpulent; pottle-crowned a. 
(of a hat), having a crown like a small pot ; pottle- 
deep a., of the depth of a pottle. See also 


PoTTLe- Por. 

17977 Hore Subsectue 337 (E.D.D.) *Pottle-bellied. 1825 
Jennincs Dial, iV. Eng, 61 Pottle-bellied, poibellied. 1842 
Tennyson /2l2 Waterproof xvii, He saw A something- 
*pottle-bodied boy That knuckled at the law. 1392-3 Lard 
Derby's Exp. (Camden) 154, itij paribus *potel hotels. 1459 
Juvent.in Paston Lett. \. 488, j. payre of potell botellys of 
one sorte. a 1648 Dicsy Close? Open. (1677) 30 Pour this 
clear liquor into pottle-bottles of glass. 1604 Suaxs, Ot. 
un. iii, 56 Rodorigo..'fo Desdemona hath tonight Carrows'd 
Potations, *pottle-deepe. 1784 R. Bact Barham Downs t, 
124 The life of a Lord..consists principally of his amours, 
his pottle deep potations, his politics, and his—hazards. 1639 
Mayne City latch ut. iii, 1 shall be glad To give thanks 
for you, sir, in “pottle-draughts. @1529 SKELTON £7. 
Rummyng 402 Another. .brought a *pottel pycher, A tonnel, 
and a bottell. . 

Hence Po'ttled a, placed in a pottle ; }savour- 
ing of the pottle or wine-cup (oés.). 

1568 T. Howett dvd. Aiitie 23 As potled tales they 
prate aloft,so thende will proue but vaine. 1845 Exiza 
Coox Old Cries ii, ‘Old Cries’, ‘old cries*..From ‘ Haut- 
boys’, pottled in the sun, To the loud wish that cometh 
when Tbe tune of midnight ‘ waits’ is done, 


+ Pottle 2. Ods. (See quot.) 

1689 R. Cox fist. Lred.1. Expl. Index, Pottle of Land is 
twelve Acres, 

+ Pottle 3, crron. variant of BoTTLE sé.3 

1733 Fiecpinc Tout Thunb. ix, The unhappy sempstress 
once, they say, Her needle in a pottle, lost, of hay. 1849 

AMES IVoodiman xvii, ‘And we are to set to find a nezdle 
in the pottle of hay’, replied his companion. 

Pottle-pot (pet Ipet). [f. Porrte + Por sd.1] 
A two-quart pot or tankard. 

1413 in Z. £. 117s (1882) 22, Y be-quethe tho [lo] William 
my sone, a new bras pot..ana potel pot of peuwter. 1553 
T, Witson Rhef. 87 There came a man out of the lowne 
with a pinte of wine in a pottle pot to welcome the provost 
of that house {King’s College]. 1597 Suaxs. 2 Hen. JV 
1. ii. 83. 1740 Baynarp //ead¢h (ed. 6) p. viii, Why should 
Men dread a Cannon Bore Yet boldly proach a Pottle-pot ? 
1841 James Brigand viii, Truth and my brains lie logether 
at lhe botlom of the second pottle-pot. 

b. ¢ravsf. A heavy drinker, a drunkard. 

1860 Sata in Coruh, Mag. 1.580 Edward Ward. .although 
a low-lived pottlepot at the best of times, makes some 
honest remarks concerning the barbarous Ireatment of the 
women in Bridewell. 

Potto (pete). [Alleged to be from a Guinea 
dialect (see quot. 1705) ; cf. Ashanti afés(s)o. (See 
J. Platt in WV. G Q, 1oth ser. IV. 286.)] 

1. A West African lemur (erodicticzs potto), 
commonly called a ‘sloth’. Also Jotto lemuzzr. 
b. Calabar polto,a species of lemur (Arctocebus 
calabarensis), inhabiting the district of Old Calabar. 

1705 tr. Bosutan's Guinea 250 A Creature, by lhe Negroes 
called /’ofto [orig. een beest, ‘tgeen by de negers de naem 
van fotto draegi], bul known to us by the Name of Sluggard, 
1868 Owen Vertebr. Anint. \I1. 405 In the Potto the sub- 
maxillary ducis open in the usual position, upon the free 
margin of the sublingual. 190z Q. Rev. July 18 That 
most typical West African creature, the potto lemur. —rgoz 
IWestm. Gaz, 28 May 12/1 Yoa weird-looking and nocturnal 
creature with the eyes of a cat and the body of a tailless 
monkey the name of ‘ Gosinan’s Potto’ has been given. 1906 
Six H. Jousston Liberia 685 The range of the commion potto 
extends righl across Africa from Sierra Leone to Uganda. 

2. The kinkajou. Also fotlo hinkajou. 

1790 Bewick Quadrupeds (1824) 446 One of this species 
[Yellow Macauco} was shewn in Londen some years azo, 
and was said to have been brought from Jamaica, where it 
is called the Potto, 1834 MeMurrrie Cuvier’s Anim. 
Kiugt. 1.84 This is, perhaps, the only proper place for the 
singular genus of the Kinkajous or Potto...From the 
warn parts of America, and from some of the great Antilles, 
where it is called otto. 1855 H.G. Datton Brit. Guiana 

I]. 456 The Potto-kinkajou, size of a pole-cat, a pretty 
looking animal, is occasionally seen. 

tPottock. Os. rave. [f. Por 56,1 + -ocx.] 
A small pot. 

, 1694 A. pe LA Pryme Diary (Surtees) 54 They boyl it in 
tron pottoks till all the humidity be evaporated. 
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Pottock, corruption of Por-HooK. 


Pot-tree. 1. A tree grown in a pot. 

1905 Daly Chron.11 Oct. 6/4 The pot lrees of..apples are 
weighed down with the splendid fruit. 

2. A name for the S. American tree Lecythds 
Ollaria, from the shape of its fruit; also called 
Alonkey-pot tree. 

Pottyger, early variant of fotager, PotTincEn |, 

+ Po'tulent, ¢. (sd.) Obs. [ad. L. patelentus 
(foc-) drinkable, later also drunken, f. Adtes a 
drinking ; cf, PocuLENnt. ] 

1, Fit to be diunk ; potable, drinkable. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Potulent, any thing thal may be 
drunk. 1657 Tomiinson Kexox’'s Disp. 161 Potuleni decoc- 
tions. .are neither safe nor gratefull. 1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. 
Compit, v1. 179 Although they be troubled with thirst.. yet 
they can bear no sort of potulenl matter. 1775 Asu, Potu- 
tent. .fit to drink. 

2. Given to drink; drunken. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Potutent,,. half drunk. 1708 
Brit, Apollo No. 37.3/1 And Leave this potuleni Profession, 
1730-6 Bai.ey (folio), ?o/udent, pretty much in drink, Hence 
1755 in JOHNSON, 1775 in Asu, etc. 

B. as sé. in £7. Drinkables. 

1706 Baynaro in Sir J. Floyer J/ot & Cold Bath. 1. 315 
Their way of living in Esculenis and Potulents. 

So } Potulental a., potable, drinkable. 

1620 VENNER ia Recfa viii. 182 Vnto such, liquid and 
potulentall meats aie not profitable. 

Po:t-va'liant, @. (sé.) [f. Por sé.1 2b + 
Vauiant.] Valiant or courageous through the 
influence of drink, 

1643 Tatuam Distvacted S/ate m. i, You are pot-valiant, 
sir, it seems. 1771 Smotiety //wmph. Cl. 29 May, Like a 
inan who has drunk himself pot-valiant. 1845 Matz in 
WVonconf. V. 181 As pol-valiant as our friend Pistol. 

b. as sé. A pot-valiant person. 

1903 Spectator 31 Jan. 172 The so called Irish Brigade.. 
composed. .chiefly of Continental pot-valiants. 

Hicnce Pot-va‘liance, FPot-va‘liancy, Pot. 
va'liantry = PoT-vALOUR; Pot-va‘liantly ad/v., 
with courage induced by drunkenness. 

1844 W. H. Maxwe tt Sorts & Adz. Scotd. xxxiti. (1855) 
264 Pot-valiantly, the militiaemen determined to take the 
road. 1845S. Jupp A/argaret 11. (1881) 410 The old man is 
still mercurial ; but his pot-valiantry is gone. 1876 G. Mere- 
pit Beauch. Carcevl.i. 8 His bursts of pot-valiancy. are 
awful to his friends. 1884 W. E. Norris 7hirdby Hall 
xxxil, He had worked himself up inlo a condition of pot- 
valiance. 

Po:t-va‘lour. [f. as prec. + VaLour.] Valour 
or courage induced by drink; ‘ Dutch conrage ’. 

1627 Fertuam Resodzes 1. [11.] lxxxiii. 77 To see how Pot- 
valour thunders ina Tauerne, and appointsa Duell. a1700 
Drvpen Ovrd's Art of Love 1. 664 Pot-valour only serves 
to fright the fair, 1857 ‘Irotiope Three Clerks ix, Who 
remembered, with all the energy of pol valor, lhat he was 
not a mere clerk, 

So Pot-va‘lorous a. = PoT-VALIANT. 

1837 Cartyte Jy. Rev. I. vi. ii, Suppose champagne 
flowing ; with pot-valorous speech. 1872 C. Gipson For the 
Wing xv, Hodge was already pot-valorous. 


+ Pot-wa'lfish, Ods. [?ad. Ger. pottwallfisch ; 
cf. obs. Du. pots-wal-visch *Cete’ (Kilian); see 
Pot-Fisu, WHALEFISH.] = PoT-FISH. 

1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. Introd. 23 The Trumpa Whale 
or Spouter, may perhaps be the Physeter, and the Sperma 
Ceti Whale the Pot-Walfish. 1730 $. Date Harwich App. 
413 The Parmacitty-Whale or Pot-Wall-fish, 


Potwaller (pp'tiwg:ler).  [f. Por 56.14 waller, 
agent-n. from WALL v., OF. weallaz to boil.] 

Zit. = Pot-boiler, the boiler of a pot: the term 
applied in some English boroughs, before the 
Reform Act of 1832, toa man qualified for a par- 
liamentary vote as a householder (i.e. tenant of a 
house or distinct part of one) as distinguished from 
one who was merely a member or inmate of a 
householder’s family; the test of which was his 
having a separate fire-place, on which his own pot 
was boiled or food cooked for himsclf and his 
family. 

According to 18th c, statements, lhe test was at limes 
abused Ly persons not householders, who in anticipation of 
an election and of receiving money for their vote, boiled a 
pol in the presence of wilnesses on an improvised fireplace 
in Ihe open air within the borough, and thus passed as pol- 
wallers. 

1701 Fruts. Ilo. Comnt. 28 May XIII. 583 Borongh of 
Honyton: ..That the Right of Election was agreed to be 
in the pot-wallers, not receiving Alms. 1710 /éfd. XVI. 
479/2[Taunlon] At an Election, 40 Years ago, the Potwallers 
were refused, and none but Scot and Lol Men voted then. 
lbid., Copies of Returns..in the Years 1661, 79, 80, 88, and 
1705, were produced; and it was proved..that several of 
the Persons, who signed those Returns, were Potwallers, 
1715 /bid, 30 Aug. Vhat the Right of Election of Bur- 
gesses to serve in Parliament for the Borough of Taunton, 
is in the Inhabitants within the same Borough, being Pot- 
wallers, and nol receiving Alms or Charity. 1786 Ac? 26 
Geo. L711, c. 100 § 1 An inhabitant householder, house- 
keeper, and potwaller legally settled. 1826 J. Savace 
Manual Electors Taunton 17 In the Contest which took 
place in 1774..it was agreed that a Potwaller is a person 
who furnishes his own diet, whether he be a Housekeeper 
or only a Lodger. did. 18 To be a Potwaller, or Pot- 
boiler, or 10 boil a Pol, was only another mode of express- 
ing that Thomas Johnson, or any other Voter, was a man 
so far independent of other persons as to be visibly able to 
maintain himself and family by his own labour and industry. 


POT-WALLOPING. 


1835 Roscoe Rup. Aunic. Corpor. Comm. 1. 649 (‘Vre- 
gony) Settleinent in the parish, and residence as a pot- 
waller constitute a Burgess, 1860 iacnuot Unre/. Part. 
z Inhabitants of the said town [Ilchester] paying scot znd 
jot, which tbe town called pot-wallers. 1895 Besant West- 
minster ix, 256 Vhe voting qualification.. was..the tenant 
who paid scot and lot, and the potwaller. 

b. Of this term there have been various popular 
alterations, of which Por-WALLorer (see next) 
has attained greater notoriety than the original 
official term; also a. pot-wabbler, pot-wobbler ; 
8. pot-wallader (? mispr. for -wa//oper). 

a, 1789 S.Suaw Tour W. feng. 337 It appears very singular 
.-that the Members of Parliament [for  aahtenl should be 
chosen by electors of so strange a qualification as the 
following, viz. all pot-wabblers, or those who dress their own 
victuals, areentitled to vote. 1811 Lex. Balatronicum, Pot- 
wabblers, persons entitled to vote for members of parliament 
in certain boroughs, from having boiled their pots therein, 
These boroughs are called pot-wabbling boroughs. 1817 
Bentuam Parl. Reform Introd. 109 Boroughs..in which 
the right has the extent marked by the word householders, 
or by the word pot-wobblers. 

B. 1790 M. Dunsroxp J/ist, Mem. Tiverton w.180, Anno 
1603. ‘Lhe potwalladers elected two burgesses lo represent 
the borough of Tiverton, in the firs! parliainent of King 
Jamesl. ‘They were returned by Ibe portreeve. 

So Po't-wa:lling, also g pot-wabbling, the 
boiling of a pot, the being a potwaller or house- 
holder: also attr76. or as aaj. 

1456 Cat. Anc. Rec. Dublin (1689) 1. 291 A sertificat [of] 
continuall residence and abydyng and pot wallyng wythyn 
any of the cytteys or towyns, 1811 [sce b. a above]. 

Potwalloper (petiwg'lopa1). Forms: a. 8 
pot-walloner, -iner. £. 8- pct(-)walloper, 
g -wallopper, -wolloper. [One of the popular 
alterations of PorwaLLER (after WALLOP z. to boil 
with agitation), which has in general use largely 
supplanted the original word, 

It is found first in De Foe’s Zour, ed. 1769, as an altera- 
tion of pot-wed/oner, the form in the earlier edd. 1725-533 
whether as a misprint, or as an intended correction of an 
erroneous form, coes not appear, Thence, prob., in Grose 
Dict. Vulgar’ Tongue, 1785. From these works app. this 
form became generally known, while other forms im local 
use disappeared.] 

1. = PoTWALLER. 

a. 1725 Dt For Jour Gt. Brit. 11.11.21 This Town [Taun- 
ton] chooses Two Members of Parliament, and their way of 
choosing is by those whom they call Pot-Wa'loners [so edd. 
1742, 1753; ec. 1769 Pot-Wallopers], lhat is to say, Every 
Inhabitant, wikeieee Housekeeper or Lodger, thal dresses 
their own Victuals. ?@1749 Urton A/S. Addit. to Junius 
(Halliw.), ‘Vanodunii in agro Somerselensi vocantur Pol- 
walliners, 19778 Lng. Gazetlecr (ed. 2) s.v. Taunton, The 
election of members of parliament here is very singular; 
every pot-walloner, z.¢. that dresses his own victuals, is 
intitled to voie. 1791 W. Cottinson Hist. Somerset \11. 
226 Taunton. .has returned members to parliament from the 
year 124, 23 Edw. I. The right of choosing these members 
is vested in the parishioners boiling their own pot (hence 
called Pot-Walloners) residing within the limits of the 
borough, not being stated paupers. 

B. 1769 [sce quot. 1725 ino]. 1785 Grose Dict, Vude. T., 
Pot-wallopers, persons entitled to vole in certain boroughs, 
by having boiled a pot there. 1791 LuckomBe Beauties 
Eng. 1. 58 Every pot-walloper, lhat is, he who dresses his 
own victuals, is entitled to vote for members of parliament. 
1831 Llackw, Alag. XXX. 33 The pot-wallopers of West- 
minster, Southwark, and Preston, are 10 vote alongside of 
the £10 householders of the Tower Hamlets, Manchester, 
and Birmingham. 1850 CartyLe Laéter-d. Pauph. vi. 
(1872) 206 What safety will lhere be in..1en thousand 
brawling potwallopers? 1884 AZanch. Exam. 3 Dec. 4/7 
We shall become a nation of potwallopers, with the addi- 
lion lhat every lodger is supposed to wallop his own kettle 
as well as householders. 

b, applied as a term of reproach. 

1820 Sporting Mag. VII. 80 Do you take me for..a pot- 
walloper—an ass—a fool? 1905 West. Gaz. 6 Feb. 1/3 
The term polwalloper was indignantly resented as a most 
improper and scandalous one, which should be withdrawn. 

2. (See quots.) 

1860 Baritett Dict, Aimer, Pot-Walloper, a scullion. 
1890 Cent, Dict., Pot-walloper...(6) A cook aboard ship; 
a pot-wrestler, (Slang.) (€-) Ascullion. Sartlett, 1902 
Farmer Slang, Pot-walloper..2. (common). A scullion; 
a kitchen-naid; and (nautical) a cook, esp. on board a 
whaler: also fot-wrestler. : ; 

4|3. Exroneonsly applied to something very big 
orclumsy. (Cf. PoT-WALLOPING a, 2.) 

1896 Daily News 14 Dec. 6/1 Others were falher’s boots 
—you know the sort of thing—regular potwallopers—tens 
—in which the tiny foot is almost lost. y 

Pot-wa-lloping, sé. xonce-wd. [f. Por sb.1+ 
walloping: see WALLoPv.] The boiling ofa pot; in 
quot. the sound produced by the boiler of an engine. 

1849 De Quincey Lug. Mail Coach § 1 Wks. 1862 IV. 
303 The trumpet that once announced from afar the laurelled 
mail..has now given way for ever to the pot-wallopings of 
the boiler. P 

Pot-wa‘lloping, z. ff. as prec.] ; 

1. Boiling a pot: applied to a voter who boiled 
his pot, or a borough in which the voters were 


potwallopers (see PorwaLLEn). 

1991-3 Spirit Pub. Frits. (1799) 1. 95 Has he any: close 
and. pot-wallopping boroughs, where no property is the 
qualification? 1824 A/ist. Gaming 28 A special bargain.. 
that his bill for garden stuff., should be paid off as lhe price 
of his pot-walluping vote. 1840 ALison //ist. Eurofe (1849- 
50) IX. Ixiv. § 55. 609 ‘England's pride and Westminster's 
glory’,as he [Sir F. Burdett] was lermed by his pol walloping 
constituents in that borough. 1893 VizeTELLy Glazces 


, 


POT-WARE. 


Bact 1. i. 7 Hunt managed to get elected .. for the pot- | 


walloping borough of Preston. ; 

“| 2. erron.tor walloping = making vigorous but 
unwieldy movements. (Cf. WaLtop z.) 

1899 Crocketr Avt Acunedy 161 Royal lumbered through 
the shallows like a great pot-walloping elephant. 

Pot-ware to Pot-wrestler: see Pot 51 14. 

+ Po'tycaryar. Ols. rare—!, Ixtended form of 
potycary, POTHECARY : cf. mediciner, practitioner, 
barrister, ete.: see -ERT. (Cf, PotTER-CARRIER. ) 

€1§33 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. ut. 11. 269, I was both 
a groser and a potycaryar. 

Potynger, obs. form of PoTTincER. 

Pou, Sc. and north. dial. form of Putt. 

tPouant. O6és. rare—'. [app. a. F. puant 
pf!. a. stinking.) A foul smell, stink, stench, 

1600 W. Watson Decacordoz (1602) 29 It is one thing to 
smell of any corruption, and an other to be infected witha 
pouant, or stinke of the same. 

Pouar, -e, obs. Sc. forms of PowrEr. 

Pouce (paus, pis). fa. F. fousse (dial. and 
commere.) dust, in 14th c. posdlce, a deriv. of L.. 
pulvis, or a by-form *fulyus, whence also Pr. 
pols dust, F. forssiere.] 

1. Flax-dust: so called by workers in flax-mills, 
Tlence Pou‘cey, pou'cy a., affected with disease of 
the throat or lungs caused by pouce. 

1880 Antrim 4% Down Gloss. Pouce, the floating dust in 
rooms where flax is being dressed. Poucy, asthmatic, from 
the effects of inhaling ‘pouce’. 1884 Quérer Mar. tke 
Hacklers’ disease. .is produced by a kind of ‘pouce’, which 
heing inhaled causes severe tickling in the throat. 1889 
Brit. Med. Frul. 30 Mar. 703/2 The name under which the 
dust is known among them is ‘ pouce', and those suffering 
from its effects are said to be ‘ poucey’. 

2. dial, Gat also pous(e, powce, pows/e, 
peawse). ust, dirt, rubbish, refuse, in varions 
applications. Also as adj. RKubbishy, good-for- 
nothing. See Eng. Dial. Dict. 

Pouce, obs. form of Putse sd.! 

+Pou-cer, pou'ser. Ods. rare. [ME.(?) or 
AV. pousere, pousir = F. poucter thumb-stall, 
f. poe thumb + -zer, -1eR. Musread (with 2 for 
w) by modern editors as fonser(e, ponsir, and 
entered in some dicts. as Jowsncer.} lu the medieval 
church in England, A small cap or thimble of pold 
or silver worn by a bishop on his right thumb after 
dipping it in consecrated oil; a bishop’s thumb-stall. 

See Rock Ch. of Fathers (1849) IL. vi. 167, and Latin 
documents there quoted. Perhaps never used tn English, 
exc. by Rock and in mod. Dicts. 

Pouch putt{), 5d. Also 4-6 pouches, powche, 
5 poche, 5-8 powch, 6-7 (3 Sc.) poutch, 7 
pooch, 8- Sc. pootch. [ME. pouche, a. ONT. 
fourhe (13th c. in Littré: cf. mod. Norm. dial. 

pouchet, in Perche pouchou (Godef.)), parallel form 
of OF. poche bag, pouch: see PoKE sb.!] 

1. A bay, sack, or receptacle of small or moderate 
size, used for various purposes, csp. for carrying 
small articles; a pocket as a distinct reccptacle 
worn outside the dress. 

¢€ 1386 CHaucer Reeve’s 7.11 A ioly poppere haar he in 
his pouche. ¢1420 Pallad. on Lush. \v, 408 The graynes 
ripe,.. Putie in a poche [[. fisced/a] of palme, and with the 
wrynge Let presse hem. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 411]: Powche, 
marsupiun. 1498 Serm. Episc. Pucr. (W. de W.) biij, 
Ther is no vauyte in no partye of the worlde but we ben 
redy to bye tt... Euyll fasshened garmentes & deuyllysshe 
shown and slyppers of frensmen, powches and paynted 
gyrdels of spaynardes. 1573-80 Baret A/z. P 606 A Pouch: 
a great hag, or satchell, 1653 Burver //ud.1. ii. 224 By 
his Side a Pouch he wore Replete with strange Hermetick 
Powder, 1733 Neau //ist. Purit. 11. 234 Seven pictures of 
God the Father in form of a little old man in a blue and red 
coat with a pouch by his side. 1861 Ang. Vom, Dom. 
Mag. WI. 119/1 The little Pouches..still continue to be 
worn, suspended from the waistband by a chain and hook, 
and sometimes by accord. : : 

b. spec. A small bag in which money is carricd ; 
a purse. Now chiefly arch. or “terary. 
€ 3384 Citaucer //. Fame m1. 259 Of whiche [gold] to litel 
al in my pouche is. 1483 Cath. Angi. 289/1 A Powche, 
obi \ purse. 1515 Darcray £edoges iu. (1570) C iij/2 ‘hese 
. dare I not playnly touche, For all these crosses and siluer 
in my pouche. 1593 Susks, J/erry IV. 1. iii. 96 ‘lester ile 
haue in pouch when thou shalt lacke. 1678 Butter Hud. 
un. it. 1134 Could Catechise a Money-Box, And prove all 
Powches Orthodox. 1824 W. Irvine 7, Trav. 1. 240 
Nothing so melancholy as the meditations of a poor devil 
without penny in pouch, 1832 Ht. Martineau Edla of 
Gar.i.14 Out comes the pouch, as sure as I show myself 
to peace the rent. 1871 R. Envis Caéudlus xiii. 8 Know 
he boasts but a pouch of empty cobwebs. 

ce. A pocket in a garment. Chiefly Se. 

€ 3610 Sir J. Mecvic dle. (1733)9 He had always a New 
Testament in English in his Pouch. 1686 tr. Chardin's 
Vrau. lersia 87 For fear of spoiling their Caps..in the Rain, 
they will put ‘em in their Pouches, and go Bare-Headed. 
18z0 Combe Consol. u. (Chandos ed.) 153 From his pouch 
his sketch-book drew. 1889 Dargie WVendow tn Thrums 
xix. 180 She saw ‘im twa or three tiines put his hand in his 
pouch, 1901 S.ofsman 12 Mar. 5/4 Standing about..‘ wi’ 
naething in his pouches but his hauns’. 

d. A leathern bag or case used by soldiers for 
carrying ammunition. Hence ¢rarzsf. a wooden 
cartridge-box. 

1627 Cart. Saitn Seaman's Gram. xii. 57 You must be 


aro? 


carefull to cleare the decks with .. fire-pots, poutches of 
powder. 1669 Sturmy J/astner’s Mag. 1. it. 19 Their Banda- 
liers fill’d with Powder, and Shot in their Pooches. 1719 
De For Crusoe 1. 23 He brought a great Leather Pouch 
which held about a Pound and half of Powder, .. and 
another with Shot. 18:0 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Desf, VI. 
217 A letter..complaining of certain pouches lately sent out 
from England for the use of the Portuguese troops. 1853 
Stocgue.er Ali. Encycl,, Pouch, a case of strong leather, 
lined with tin divisions, for the purpose of carrying a sol- 
dier’s ammunition. 

e. A mail-bag (also mart-fouch: see MAIL 56.3 
4b), esp. a smaller bag enclosed in another ; also, 


a letter-carrier’s bag. 

1889 Century Mag. XXXVIIL 606/2 At 3 o'clock 
A.M, the European mails closed, and the pouches put on 
board the Ader carried the usual copies fur the foreign 
circulation. et 

2. Naué. One of a number of divisions made 
by small bulkheads or partitions in a ship’s hold, 
for stowing corn or other loose cargo. 

1627 Cart. Satu Seaman's Gram. vii. 33 The Ballast 
will sometimes shoot, that is run from one side to another, 
and so will Corne and Salt, if you make net Pouches or 
Lbulk-heads. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1, L’owches, so 
the Seamen call small Bulkheads made in the Hold of a 
Ship, to stow Corn, Goods, or the like, that it do not shoot 
from one side to the other. 

3. Applied to a natural receptacle resembling 
a bag or pocket. a. Anat., Zool., Path. A cavity 
in an animal body, like a bag (usually small, and 
either permanent or temporary); a sac, cyst. 
spec. F\a) the stomach of a fish: = PoKE s6.1 6 
(06s.); (6) the distensible gular sac beneath the 
bill in certain birds, as the pelican and cormorant; 
¢) a dilatation of the cheeks in certain mammals, 
a cheek-pouch; (7) the receptacle in which mar- 
supial inammals carry their undeveloped young ; 
the marsupium. 

c1450 Tro Cookery-bks. 101 Pike hoyled...Slyt the 
pouuche, And kepe the fey or the lyuer, and kutte awey’ the 
gall. 16z2 R. Hawkins Moy. S. Sea (1847) 68 [The shark] 
is the most ravenous fish knowne in the sea...In the puch 
of them hath beene found hatts, cappes, shooes, shirts, leggs 
and armes of men. 1739 S. Snare Surg. xxxvi. 205 The 
Spot of the Vessel..where the Disease begins, generally 
recedes in such a manner from the Surface of the Artery by 
the force of the Blood.. pushing it outwards, as to forma 
large Pouch or Cyst. 1774 Goins. at. //ist. (1776) V. 
197 This is a pouch, the entrance of which lies immediately 
under the tongue, and capable of holding near seven quarts 
of water. 1797 M. Baituie Morb. Anat. (1807) 302 These 
pouches are often large enough to admit the end of the finger, 
and contain occasionally small calculi. 180z Bincey Ani. 
Lioz. (1813) 1. 67 note, Vhe face of this Ape is shaped 
suinewhat like that ofa Dog. The cheeks are furnished with 
pouches 1834 MeMcrtrie Cuvier’s Anim. Kingd. 299 
sopoda, The females carry their ova under the second and 
third segments of the body, in a pouch formed of approxi- 
inated scales. 1856 Iuxcey in Q. Jud. Aicroscop. Sc. IV. 
192 The ovum passes..into the ovicell- there as in a mar- 
supial pouch, to undergo its further development. 1888 
Rotteston & Jackson Autin. Life 435 Vhe respiratory 
system consists of gill-pouches or sacs, seven on each side 
in the Lampreys. ; ; 

b. Sot. A bag-like cavity, sac, or cyst, in 
a plant; sfec. a sced-vessel resembling a bag or 
purse, a short or ronnded pod, a silicle. 

1577 B. Gooce Jferesbach's L1usb, w. (1586) 191b, It 
creepeth low by the ground,..with a seede inclosed in little 
powches, like a shepheardes purse. 1776 Witnerinc Byitt. 
Plants (1796) IIL 48 Isatis. Pouch deciduous. 1861 
Miss Pratt Flower. Pl. 1, 9 The silicle or pouch is a 
shorter, broader pod [than the silique}. 1862 Darwin 
lrertit, Orchids ii. 69 As soon as the disc is drawn out of 
the pouch the movement of depression commences. 

+4. Name of somc game. Ods. 

1600 Nasne Summers Last Will 2048 Thou and I will 
play at poutch, to morrow morning for a breakfast, . 

5. [f. Pouch @ 4.] <A present of money, a‘ tip’. 
slang or collog. 

1880 Disraeit Endy. U1. iii. 25 Your grandfather... 
pouened me at Harrow, and it was the largest pouch I ever 
iad. 

6. attri, aud Comb., as pouch-belt, -lid; formed 
into or having a pouch-like or baggy shape, as ouch 
shirt, waist, ete.s pouch- like, -shuped adjs. ; pouch- 
bone, a marsupial bone (in marsupials and mono- 
trcmes) ; pouch-gill, (a) the pouch-like gill of the 
Marsipobranchti or Cyclostomt; (6) a fish having 
pouch-like gills, as a lamprey; pouch-gilled a., 
having pouch-like gills, marsipobranchiate; pouch- 
hook (U.S.), a hook on which a mail-bag is hung ; 
pouch-mouse, a rodent having cheek-pouchcs, 
a PocKET-mouse; pouch-toad, a toad of the genus 
Nototrema, in which the eggs are hatched in 
a pouch or hole in the back of the mother, See 
also PoUCH-MAKER, etc, 

11z Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 167 Cavalry uniform, a 
*pouch belt, and a Sabre-tache. 1541 R.CopLann Guydon's 
Quest. Chirurg. Liij, As ye wolde fasten a nedle with 
threde on your bosome or “pouche lid. 1835-6 Zodd’s Cycé. 
Anat. 1. 572/2 Two prolongations..of a *pouch-like form. 
1895 S. S. Buckman in 1p. Sei, Alonthly Jan. 374 ‘The 
pouchlike cheeks of a baby, 1861 J. R. Greene Jan. 
Anim. Kingd. u. Calent. 117 *VPouch-shaped processes. 
1898 St. James’ Gaz. 12 Jan. 12/1 The *pouch shirt is the 
last new make. 1897 Daély News 6 July 8/4 The modified 
edition of the “pouch waist as adopted by most of the 
Englishwomen who venture on that style. 


| 
| 


POUCHLESS. 


Pouch (pautf',v. [f Poucn sd.; cf. Poach v.1] 

lL. ¢rans. To put into or enclose in a pouch; 
usually, to put into one’s pocket, to pocket; also 
Jig. or in extended sense, to take possession of, to 
‘bag’. 

1566 R. Evwarpes Damon «& Pithias (1571) Civ, Ch a 
[= I've] poucht them vp all ready, they are sure in hold. 
1686 F. Spence tr. I aridlas’ f/o, .edicis 12 He had already 
pouched the half ring. @1774 Fercusson Election Poems 
(1845) 42 They pouch the gowd, nor fash tbe town For 
weights and scales to weigh them. 183z Hr. Martineau 
Lilla of Gar. iii. 38 He twisted their necks..and pouched 
them in his plaid. 2840 Mrs. F. Trotuope IVidow Married 
ii, A pretty sum you must have pouched last night. 1890 
Sct. Amer. 25 Jan. 55/3 Uhey [letters] have next to be 
‘pouched *...’lhe packages of letters are thrown deaterously 
into the proper compartments. 

b. fig. Yo ‘pocket’, put up with. 

1819 Scott /vanhoe xxxiii, | will pouch upno such affront 
before my parishioners. 

2. To take into the stomach, to swallow: said of 
fishes (cf. prec. 3a (@)), and of certain birds; also, 
to take into a pouch in the mouth or gullet. 

1653 WALTON Angler vii. 154 The Pike..will have line 
enough to go to his hold and powch the bait. 1774 Wainte 
in Phil, Trans. LXV. 267 Swifis when ..shot.. discover 
a little lump of insects in their mouths, which they pouch 
and hold under their tongue. 1787 Best 4 xeding(ed.2) 13 
First allowing the fish, by: a little slackening the linea small 
time to pouch the bait. 1873 G. C. Davies Mount. & Mere 
xxiii. 201 Ile refused to pouch it. : i 

+3. To swell out or protrnde (the lips) into 
a peuch-like form ; to purse the lips; to} out. var. 

1647 R. Starviton Fuzenad xiv. 266 If this make thee 
frown, And pouch thy lips out. (Cf. 1680 in pouching vb}. 
sb. below.] 1754 _Ricuarvson Grandson (1810) V. x. 53 He 
pouched his mouth, and reared himself up and swelled; but 
answered me not. 

4. [f. prec. 1b or c.] To supply the purse or 
pocket of; to give a present of money to; to 
“tip’. (With the person or the money as obj., 
or with double obj.) s/ang or collog. 

1810 in Dowden SAedley (1886) 1. ii, 53 [To him [Ed. 
Graham] Shelley wrote..April 1 [18:0], requesting him]. .to 
pouch those venal villains, the reviewers. 1842 W. Cory 
Lett. & Frauds. (1897) 5, 1 shall not have to pouch Hawtrey 
or my Tutor. 1845 J. T. Ssntu Bk. for Ramy Day 66 
Charles Townley, Esq...pouched me half a guinea to pur- 
chase paper and chalk. 1864 Hemync Eton School Days 
i. 4 ‘Did your governor “ pouch™ you?’ asked Purefoy, as 
they were going towards the Station. 1880[see Poucu sé. 5]. 

5. Dressmaking. Vo make or arrange (a part of 
diess) so as to hang loosely in a pouch-like form. 
b éntr. said of the dress. 

1897 Daily News 6 July 8/4 Yhe muslin is lightly pouched 
over the belt. 1902 Varly Tel. 2 Aug. 3/3 Vhe bodice is 
cut ..tightly fitting at the back and sides and below the 
Waist, yet pouching over in the front. 

G. intr. To forin a pouch or pouch-like cavity. 
(See 5 b, and fouching vbi. sb.) 

Iicnce (chietly in sense 6) Pou'ching 7é/. sé. 
(also quasi-concr.) and ffi. a. 

1680 Buxvan Badman Wks. (ed. Virtue) 450 He would 
stand gloating, and hanging down his head in a sullen, 
pouching manner. 1698 Tyson in /’420. Trans. XX. 130 
The pouching or bagging out at both Extreams. 1847-9 
Vodd's Cycl. Anat. WW. 791/. Dilations or pouchings can 
nowhere be seen. 1849-52 /did. V. 847/1 The great omentum 
is a pouching out of the meso-gastrium. 1899 Hestat, Gas. 
16 Feb. 372 The balloon sleeve and the pouching bodice 
were all too kind to the careless. 

Pouched (pautft), cz. [f. Povcn +-Ep.] 

1. Furnished with or having a pouch or pouches. 
a. Zool. (a) Maving a gular pouch, as certain 
birds; (6) having cheek-pouches, as certain ro- 
dents, ete.; (¢) having a pouch in which the 
undeveloped young are carried, marsupial. b. 
Anat. and /ath. Waving or forming pouches, 
cavities, or dilatations. e¢. Dressmaking. (See 
PoucnH v. 5.) 

1834 Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. \, 337 The Pouched Storks. . 
which have an appendage under the middle of the throat, 
resembling a thick sausage. 1849 Sk. Nat. /ést., Alanz- 
malta 1V. 96 The Camas pouched rat is common in N. 
America, on the banks of the Columbia river. 1863 LyeLe 
Antig. Man xx. 401 Peopled exclusively with pouched 
quadrupeds. 1889 LumuHo1.tz Cannibals (1890) 252 A pouched 
mouse.. which is tolerably abundant in the Herbert river 
valley. 1897 Wests, Gaz. 8 July 3/2 Make asimple pouched 
bodice of inauve and white foulard. 1899 Ad/butt’s Syst. 
Aled. VII. 825 The vessels are generally thin-walled, 
pouched and varicose. : 

2. [f. Pouch v. 1.) Put or enclosed in a pouch. 

1905 IWVestm. Gaz. 12 Dec. 3/1 Home-sick Kaffirs..trail 
along in Indian file with the pouched wages which are to 
buy wives and cattle. ; 

3. Comb, as pouched-lipped adj. (cf. Poucu vz. 3). 

r8zr Crare Jill. Ainsir. 1. 137 Where the pouch'd-lipp'd 
cuckoo-bud From its snug retreat was torn, 

+Pou'cher. Oés. [f. Pouch si.+-ER1: cf. 
hatter, etc.) = Povcu-MAKER. 

rgor od. Poents (Rolls) Il. 109 So carpenters ne sowters, 
card-makers ne powchers,..this sacrament move treten, 


Pouchful (pautfful). [f Poucu sé. + -FvL.] 
As niuch as a pouch will hold. 

1725 Ramsay Gentle Shep. 1. iv, He buys some books.. 
And carries ay a pouchfu’ to the hill. 

Pou‘chless, a. rare. [f. Poucn sb, + -LEss.] 
Not having a pouch; in quot., not marsupial. 


POUCH-MAKER. 


1888 Pop. Sci. Monthly Sept. 687 To be improved off the 
face of the earth by the keen competition of the pouchless 
mammals. 

+ Powch-maker. 0s. [f. Povcn sd. + 
Maker.] A maker of pouches or bags. 

1362 in Cal. Let. Bh. G. Lond. 151 William de Thyndone, 
pouchemakere. 1415 in For AZyst. Introd. 22 Pouchie- 
inakers, Botellers, Capmakers. 1533 More A fol. xxv. W ks. 
890/1 In London here Bayfelde the monke, and Teurberye 
the powchemaker, and Baynam. 

+ Pou-‘ch-mouth, @. and sé. Ods. [f. Poucn 
sb. + Mourn sd. ; cf. PoucH v.3.] a. aay. Having 
a mouth like a pouch, i.e. with thick or protrnd- 
ing lips; in quot, 1575 said of a word (cf. jaw- 
breaking). b. sb. A person, or a mouth, with 
protruding lips. So Pou-ch-mouthed a, 

1§65 Darins (1860) 37 Thou pouchmouth knaue! Thou 
shalt strypes haue. ¢ 1570 Preston Cambyses in Haz. 
Dodstley VV. 179 Now, goodman pouchmouth, I am a slave 
with you! ?¢1§70 in Nichols Tepographer II. 400 A statue 
of a pouchemouthed squier. 1575 G. Harvey Letter-b/. 
(Camden) 93 When I first heard that same terrible powche- 
mouthe and..owtelandish worde. 1611 Cotcr., Aforre, a 
powch-mouth ; a mouth garded with great, out-standing, or 
slowching lips. 1863 Kir« Chas. Bold 11. 192 From his 
Polish mother, Cimburga the ‘ pouch-inouthed’, he had 
inherited the large protruding under-jaw which, transmitted 
to his descendants, is still designated as ‘the Austrian lip ’. 

+ Powch-penny. 04s. rare—'. [f. Poucn v. 

+ Penny sd.} One who pockets every penny ; 
an avaricious person. 

1629 GauLe Holy Aladi. 321 Is it you (and be naught) old 
Pouch-penny ? 

+ Powch-ring. 0s. [f. Poucu sd. + Rivne 
5b.] A ring for closing a pouch or purse. 

1507 IVill of Unde (Somerset Ho.), Vnum_ par de 
powcherynges de Argento. 1584 R. W. /hree Ladies Lond. 
1. Div, Haue you any.. Powch-ringes or Buskins, to cope 
for new broome? a 1700 Songs Lond. Prentices (Percy Soc.) 
153 Broomes for old shooes, pouch-rings, bootes and busk- 
ings ! Will yee buy any new broome? 

Pouchy (pau'tfi), a [f. Povcn sd. + -y.] 
Having pouches ; of thenature of a pouch; baggy. 

1828 J. Witson in Black. Alag, XXIV. 679 The mutter- 
ings.. have died away like so much croaking in the pouchy 
throats of drought-dried frogs. 1884 BurRoucHs Pepacton 
217 Such a flaccid .. pouchy carcass, I have never before seen. 

+ Pouck, obs. form of Poke sé.4 2, 

1763 Linvo in Phil. Traxs. LIII. 238 A weed called 
Pouck, represented to me as of a poisonous quality [in S. 
Carolina]. 

Pouclesnedele: see PUCKLE, PUCK-NEEDLE. 

Poucy : see Pouce 1. 

Poud, variant of Poop, Russian weight. 

Poudagre, variant of Popacre Ods., gout. 

Pouder, -ir, -re, -ur, etc., obs. ff. PowDER. 

Poudesoy, obs. f. PapuAsoy: see also Pouut- 
DE-soig, Poudre marchant: see Powper sé. 

| Poudrette (pzdret). [Fr. dim. of pomdre 
PowDER; see -ETTE.] A manure made from night- 
soil dried and mixed with charcoal, gypsum, etc. 

1840 J. Buen Farmer's Couzp. 72 Poudrette is the contents 
of privies, dried, and rendered. .inodorous and inoffensive, 
hy chemical processes. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene 
(ed. 3) 113 When the poudrette is decomposing .. serious 
consequences may certainly result. 

Also poudré. [A 


= i 


+ Poudrey'e. Obs. rare. 
derivative of poredre, PowDEn: cf. OF. foudroy dust.] 

13.. A. Adis. 2180 (Bodl. MS.) Ne be sonne ne had ben 
yseye For pe dust & be poudreye [i¥eder, poudré]. 

Pouer(e, obs. forms of Poor, Power. 

Pouerd, -ert(e, etc., obs. forms of PovERTY. 

| Pouf (pf). Also pouff(e. [F. pouf; cf. 
Purr sd.] 

1. a. A kind of elaborate female head-dress 
fashionable late in the 18th century. b. A high 
roll or pad of hair worn by women. Also adér76. 

1817 Mar. EpGewortu Harrington xiii, {Describing the 
mode of hair-dressing ¢ 1780} At the top of the mount of hair 
and horsehair. ., there was sometimes a fly-cap, or a wing-cap, 
ora foxf. 1893 Georciana Hitt Hist. Eng. Dress Ul. 231 
In 1825 the hair was arranged in high poufs drawn to the 
left side, 1902 Westm. Gaz. 2 Jan, 3/2 It is still the wreath 
of little green leaves that is most popular for wearing in the 
hair, ‘lhese are worn now just cresting the fouf of the 
hair, 1905 /éid. 9 Mar. 8/2 It must mean the elevation by 
pouf and curl and twist and twirl of the coiffure. 

2. Dressmaking. A part of a dress gathered up 
in a projection or bunch. 

1869 Latest News 3 Oct. 5 The enormons pouffs from the 
waist behind .. will be abandoned with but little regret. 
1874 /:cho 30 Dec., At the back the pouff is replaced by the 
skirt being closely drawn together # little distance below 
the waist. 1884 Bazaar 19 Dec. 658/1 The space being 
filled up by an airy little pouf of tulle. 

3. A very soft stuffed ottoman or couch. 

1884 Girl's Own Paper Feb. 211/3 A very usual seat ina 
drawing-room now is a Moorish or oriental Jouf, 1894 
Winkixs & Vivian Green Bay Tree 1. 130 Seating himself 
on a low pouffe at her feet. 

[lence Poufed (pzft) a., decorated with a ponf; 
dressed, as hair, in the form of a pout. 

1905 Daily Chron. 17 Apr. 8/4 This collar extends just 
over the poufed sleeves and the fulness of the square-cut 
corsage. 1906 P. 7, O. 1. 44/1 There is something to be 
said, also, against hair too much ‘ poufed ’ out, hats poised 
ut too acute an angle, 

Pouff, pouffe, obs. forms of Purr 5d, and v, 
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+ Pouffe. Os. rare—'. ? A mattress ; a bag, or 
bunch. 


1583 Foxr A. & A/. 1268/1 Hee lay harde vppon a pouffe 
of straw: course newe canuesse Shecetes. 


+ Pough, sd. Ods. torms: 1 pohha, poha, 
pohcha, (pocca), 4 pow3e, powhe, (pouge), 
pouh3, 5-7 poghe, 6 powghe, 7 pough. [OF. 
pokha, app. with no exact equivalent in the cognate 
langs., but from the OTeut. ablaut stem pxh(h)-, 
pug(g)- to swell up, blow, whence also EFris. puche 
a boil, MLG, puchen, pugeen, LG. puchen, pughen, 
MDnu., MFlem. fochen, poghen, Du. (G.) pochen to 
boast; also MDu. pachen, Du. poze to endeavour, 
lit. to pant from exertion. Radical connexion with 
Pock, PokE sh.l is tincertain.] A bag. 

G K. 4trrep Gregory's Past. C. xlv. 342 He leged hie 
on dyrelne pohhan [v7 pohchan]. cgs0 Lindisf. Gosp. 
Mark vi. 8 Ne poha [Xushw. pohha]) ved posa ne hlaf, 
Luke ix. 3 Ne pocca[Azsiw. pohha] ve/ posa, 1362 Lanct. 
P. Pl, A, vii. 178 A powhe [1377 B. vin. 191 poke, v. 7. 
pouh3) ful of pardoun. 1388 Pot, Poems (Rolls) 1. 276, I 


wolde ful were here pouge [? pou3e] anti dulcedine roris! | 


c 1394 P. Pl. Crede 618 Pei may trussen her part in a terre 
pow3e! 1398 Trevis Barth. De P. KR. xin. xxix. (Tollem. 
Ms.), A fische..when he knoweb pat he is entrid and is 
within pe fischeres pouge. ¢1450 Douce J/S. 52 If. 27b, 
When me profereth be pigge opon fe poghe. 1688 R. 
Hotme Armoury i. 336/1 A Sack, or Pough of Corn tyed 
up... It is termed a Sack when it contains about 4, 5, or 6 
Measures of Corn; a Pough when it holds 1, 2, or 3. 
b. A swelling of the skin. 

160r Hottann Pliny LL. xxxvu. ili. 607 The people..are 
subject to poghes under their throat. ..{ Margin] This disease 
is called Brouchocele or Llernia gutturis, 

+ Pough, v. 0s. rare. Forms: 1 (fa. pfle.) 
pohhed, 4 pow3e, pouhe, pouwe, powe, 5 
pow3. [f. prec. sb.] zztx. Of a garment; To 
hang loose, bag ont. 

e1r00 Kule St. Benet (Schroer 1885) 136 (MS. F.) Hy 
.. habbab side earmellan and pohhede hosa. 1297 R. Grove. 
(Rolls) 6394 Pe tailors corue so moni peces uor is robe ne 
ssolde pow3e [v. 77. powe, pouwe, pouhe, pow3, poke]. 

Pough, obs. form of Pow 272, 

Pouk, powk (pk). Now dal. [In mod. 
dial. written also puke, pearth, peawk, pewh, paak, 
pahk, poke, pook, puck, most of which torms 
point toa ME. *Jouk(e, OE. *Pfiic-; cf. EFris. 


| pache, puche, in same sense; perh, from OTeut. 


stem fzth(h)-, pst g\-, ptk(h)- toswell up (Franck): 
cf. Pocx, Poucu.] A small blister or pustule. 

1611 Cotcr., 4 mfoule, a small blister, weale, powke. 1657 
Tomuinson Nenox's Disp. 338 Onely small watry powks. 
1688 R. Hotme Armoury it, 428/1 Water Bladders, and 
yellow Blisters; are Powksor Tumors. 1828 Craven Gloss. 
(ed. 2), Pouwk, a pimple. 

Pouk(e, obs. f, Puck. Foukenel, obs. f. 
PUCK-NEEDLE. Poul, obs. f. Paut, Poin. 

| Poulaine (pzléin). Also 6 pullayne, 8 
poleine, -eyn. [OF. /’ozlaine Poland, souliers 


‘@ la Poulaine shoes i Polish fashion, crakows; 


hence the pointed beak of such shoes.] The long 
pointed toe of a shoe, as worn in the 14th and 
15th centuries : = PIKE 50.1 4a. (Erron. explained 
by some as the shoe itself: = Crakow.) 

1464 ict 4 Edw. [V,c.7 Nulle persone Cordewaner ou 
Cobeler..face. .ascuns solers galoges ou husens ovege ascun 
pike ou poleine ge passera la longuer ou mesure de deux 
poutz. 1§30 PatsGr. 259/1 Pullayne, poxl/ane. 1720StRYPE 
Stow's Surv. (1754) 11. v. xii. 299/2 Toes of an extraordinary 
Length, and sharp, called therefore Pykes, or Poleyns. 1834 
Prancué Brit. Costume 202 No one under the estate of a 
lord was permitted to wear pikes or poleines to his shoes.. 
exceeding two inches in length, [erro 1706 PHILLirs, 
Poleine, a sort of shooe pick’d and turn’d up at the Toe. 
1877 Boutett in Excycl. Brit. VI. 469/2 The half-boots or 
shoes distinguished as poudaines continued to be long and 
very sharply pointed.] 

Pouwlard (plaid). Also 9 poullard, pou- 
larde. [a. F. powlarde, f. poule a hen + -arde: see 
-A\RD.] A young hen fattened for the table; a 
spayed hen. (Cf. Capon.) 

1732 Fietvine Wiser m1. iti, A leash of pheasants, a leash 
of fat poulards. 1753 SmMoLtetr Cé, Kathout (1784) 79/1 He 
bespoke a poulard fordinner, 1824 Copsett Cottage Economy 
§ 180 They {fowls] are never good for anything after they 
have attained their full growth, unless they be capons or 
poullards. ¢ 1865 in C7re. Sc, 1. 343/1 He has made capons 
and poulards of cocks and hens by mutilation. 

Poulce, obs f. Poise sb.1 Pouldar, -er, -re, 
obs. ff. Powper. Pouldavy, obs. f. Potpavy. 

Pouldron (péuldron), pauldron (p§'ldren). 
Obs. exc. Hist. Forms: a. 5 (?)-6 polron, (5 pol- 
rond, 6 pollarone, polrynge). 8. 6 poldron, 
(-drone, -dren, -derne, -drand, pollderon), 6- 
pouldron. (6-7 -dern, 7, 9 powldron). y. 6 pa- 
leron, 6,9 pauldron, (9 paldron). [In 15-16thc. 
polron, pollerone, for *polcron, in Palsgr. 1530 
paleron, app. aphetic forms of OF, espazleron, 
espalleron, {. espaule, mod.F. éfaitle shoulder; 
subseq. with @ developed between / and 7. The 
rare form fazt/dron, known once in 16th c., is that 
employed by recent writers on armour. 

Palsgrave has F, espadleron in this sense, as = faleron; but 
the ordinary sense of OF. esfanderon was shoulder-blade, 
shoulder of an animal. Mod.F. felevon shoulder-blade, 


POULT. 


omoplate, is referred by etymologists to pa/e blade of an 
oar, which does not suit the sense of the Eng. word.] 

A piece of armour coveling the shoulder; a 
shoulder-plate. 

a, 1465 Marc. Paston in ?, Lets, 11. 150 As for the 
harnys Wyks delyveryd it .. to hym .. ij payr polronds 
{etc.]. ¢1§50 Clariodes ATS. (Hall.), Some only but a sure 
gepon Over his polrynges reaching to the kne. 1555 
W. Watreman “ardle Facions u. ix. 200 Their pollerones 
are garnished with golde. 1§79-80 Nortu /’¢utarch (1895) 
IV, 139 With both hands strived..to rent their polrons from 
their shoulders. 

2. 1544 in Lett, & Pap. Jen. V11T, X1X.1. 465 Pollderon. 
a1§48 Hatt Chron., /Ien. VIII 82 The kyng of England 
.. brake his Poldron & him disarmed. 1580 Ho.tybpanp 
Treas. fr, Tong, Avant bras d'ua harnois,the polderne of 
an armour. 158% Stywarp d/ar. Discipl. 1. 44 The pol- 
drens with the Vambraces. 1590 Sir J. Suytn Disc. 
\Veapons 3 Without either pouldrons, vambraces, gauntlets 
or tasses. 1654 Kant Mon. tr. Bentivoglio’s Warrs 
Flanders 401 ‘Vhere he raised three new redoubts, which 
were by a popular word of souldiery called Pouldrons. 
1795 Soutuey Foan of Arc vin. 454 Lifiing high the deadly 
battle-axe, ‘rough .pouldron and through shoulder deeply 
driven. 1840 Hor. Smiin O. Cromwell I. 283 Heavy 
cuirassiers, with helmets, breast and back pieces, poldrons 
and taslets. 

y- 1530 Patscr. 251/1 Paleron, a pece of harnesse, esfad- 
levon. 1594 R. Asutey tr. Leys de Roy 30 Gorgets, paul- 
drons, vantbrasses, tasses, 1834 PLancuHk Brit. Costume 
186 Shoulders .. covered with overlapping plates called 
pauldrons. 1869 BouteLt Arms & Arm, (1874) 204 When 
the shoulders were covered by the reinforce-plates, they 
were distinguished as Janddrons. 

transf, 1603 Owen Lembrokeshire (1892) 126 His {the 
lobster’s] compleate Armour..his tases, vauntbraces, powl- 
drons, Coushes. 

tb. Poutdlron lo pouldron: shoulder to shoulder. 

1598 Barrer Theor. Warres ut. i. 37 Causing them to 
march vp close pouldron to pouldron, 1672 T. Vexn 
Milt. & Maritime Discipl vii.t5 A Rank is a Row of men 
uncertain in Number: Pouldron to Pouldron. 

e@. atlrtb. : 

1840 BrownixG Sordello v. 876 {He} flung away The paul- 
dron-rings to give his sword-arm play. 

Hence Pou'ldroned a., armed with a pouldron. 

1688 R. HoLtmE Avwonry i. xvii. (Roxb.) 109/2 He 
beareth Azure, a sinister Arme vambraced, and pouldroned. 

Poule, obs. f. Paut, Pore 56.1, Pout. 

Pouleine, Pouler, obs. ff. PULLEN, PoLLER. 

+ Poules foot = Pazl’s fool: see PAUL 5. 

1468 in Surtees Afisc. (1888) 19 Occupies xviij poules feet 
of ye grounde. 

| Poulet (pzlg). [Fr., a chicken, Putt, also 
a love-letter, sometimes folded in the form of 
a wing.] A love-letter, a (neatly- folded) note. 

1848 THackeray Van, Fair xxiv, He..sate down to pen 
a poulvt.,to Mademoiselle Aménaide. 1894 S. J. WEyMAN 
Man in Black ix, Even the Commissioners..found their 
doors beset at dawn with delicate ‘ poulets ’, or urgent, im- 
portunate applications. 

Poulle, -et, -ie, obs. ff. Pett, PULLET, PULLEY. 

+ Poulme. 0s. rare—'. [app. shortened form 
of next.] = next. 

1561 Hottysusu fom. Apcth. 16b, The rotting of the 
poulme or lightes. 

+ Poulmon. Oés.vave—). [a. obs. F. fozluon, 
mod.!. posemon:—L pulmo-nem \ung.] The lung. 

1561 Hottysusu Z/om. Apoth. 16 It is conuenient for al 
partes of the breste and the poulmon. 

Poulp, poulpe (pip). Also 7 pulp, 7-8 
pulpe. [a. F. poulpe in same sense:—L. pdlypus 
PoLyPus. An octopus, cuttle-fish, or other 
cephalopod; = POLYP 1a. 

1601 HoLLann Péiny I1. 427 The Pulpe fish or Pourcuttell, 
maketh at the very fishooks which hee searcheth after and 
. .claspeth hard and gripeth round about with his clees. 1681 
Grew AMuszuam 1. v.iv.121 Lhe Preke or Poulps. Podypzs. 
1835-6 Todd's Cycl. Anat. 1. 527/1 The short round-bodied 
Octopi or Poulps. 1874 Woop Naz. Hist. 626 The Argonaut. 
—The animal, or ‘ poulp’. .is indeed a most lovely creature, 
despite of its unattractive form. 

Poulpy, Poulse, obs. ff. PuLpy, PULSE. 


Poult (pélt), sd. Forms: a, 5 pult(e, 7- 
poult, (7 pl. poulse), 9 polt. 8. Sc. and dial. 
6-8 powt(e, (6 powtt), 6- pout (7 poot, pote): 
see also Poor s4.1 [ME. contr. f. pole/, pozllet, 
PuLLeT, a. F. powelel chicken, dim. ot poze hen.] 
The young of the domestic fowl, a chicken ; also 
of the turkey, pheasant, guinea-fowl, and various 


game-birds. Also ad/77d. 

a. 21425 Langlands P. Pl. A. vii. 267 (MS. U.), 1 haue 
no penyes..pultys to bugge. c1440 Promp. Parv. 416/1 
Pulte, yongehen, gallinella. 1634 Althorp MS. in Simpkin- 
son lVashingtons App. p. xxii, 3 dozen pheasant poults from 
Oxford. 1661 Lovett Hist. Anim. & Alin. Introd., 
Pheasants, partridg, heath poulse. 1704 Locke in Campbell 
Chancellors (1846) IV. cxxtit. 580, 4 ‘Turkey poults ready 
larded. 1810 Sforting Mag. XXXVI. 291 Or where the 
polt, in open heath, Moves in an even line from death. 
1863 Barinc-Goutp /celand 162 Ptarmigan poults, hardly 
fledged. 

Fig Ace. Ld. High Treas. Scot. 11. 155 To ane man 
brocht powtis to the King. 1550 Neg. Privy Council Scot. 
I. 95 Item the blak cok, and the gray hen vid. Item the 
powttis the doosen xiid. 1575 Turserv. Falconrie Com- 
mend. Hawking, When the Spanels crosse the ronne of 
Fesants in the wood, Or light spon the little Poutes. 1602 
Carew Cornwadl 24 b, Of wild (birds Cornwall hath] Quaile, 
Raile, Partridge.. Powte, &c. 1620 in Naworth Househ. 
Bks. (Surtees) 126, 7 pootes and 2 snipes. 1633 1 bid. 309, 
3 moorefoole and 3 potes. 168r Corvin J¥higs Supfplic. 

a 


POULT. 


(1751) 125 With which they persecute those poor souls, As 
setting dogs do pouts and muir-fowls, 1725 BrapLey fam, 
Dict. s.v. Pheasant-taking, Vhe old Cock and Hen 
{Pheasant], with all their young onesor Powis. 1784 Burns 
Epist. to ¥. Rankine xi, As soon’s the clockin-time is 
by, An’ the wee pouts begun to cry. 1839 GLEIG Only 
Daughter (1859) 33 She was na comin’ to see the pouts fed. 

b. transf A child; a youth. collog. or dial. 

1739 Nico. Poems 22 The meikle Trake come o’er their 
Snouts, That laugh at winsome kissing Pouts. 1790 J. 
Wittrams Shrove Tuesday in Cabinet, etc. (1794) 27 Bid 
the unbreech‘d Poultsand Pullets gaze. 185z R. S. Surtees 
Sponge’s Sp. Your xliv. 242 ‘He's a raw poult of a chap’, 
replied Jack. 1897 \V. D. Latro in Bards Angus ¢& 
Mearns 270/1 Whan I was but a feeble pout. 

Poult, v. rare. [f. prec. sb. See also Pour v.*] 


intr. To catch chickens or poultry. 

1657 R, Licon arbadocs 4 No feare of losing our hauke, 
by goihg out at Cheik, or to a village to Poult. 

|| Poult-de-soie (pédsswa:). [= F. poult-de 
soe (also foul-de-soze), a recent alteration of foz- 
de-sote (1667 in Littré; in OF. foul de sote, pout 
de soyé, 1389-94 in Godef. Comp/.), of unknown 
origin, which was used in England in the form 

widesoy from 1663 to ¢1750: see Papuasoy. 
After being disused for a century ,exc. as con- 
sciously Fr.), it was re-introduced ¢ 1850, in the 
current Fr. spelling, for a matcrial identical with 
or similar to the 18thc, paduasoy.] A fine corded 
silk; ‘a plain silk of rich quality in a soft and 
bright grosgrain make’ (see GroGRam); now 
most frequently applied to coloured goods. 

[1835 Court Maz. V1. p. xvii/2 Gold earrings of a new 
form. Rose-coloured fou de sore slippers. Black lace 
gloves.] 1850 //arper's Mag. 1.287 Robe of white poult 
de soie. 1900 Daily News 21 Apr. 6/5 A blouse made of 
black and white striped silk has a white poult-de-soie sailor 
collar. 

Poulter (palto1). arch. Forms: 4-6 pulter, 
5 -ur, 6 -ar,-or, powlter,6- poulter (7 pulleter). 
Nee OF. pouletier (¢ 1230 in Godef.) in same sense, 

» Pouled PULLET + -Zer, -ER®,] 

1. = PoutTerer. Ods. exc. as name of one of 
the London City Companics. 

«1400 in Ly. Gilds (1870) 353 No ffysshyere ne no pulter 
ne shal bygge MWysche ne pultrye for to ajen selle, er pat 
vndren be y-ronge. ¢1430 Lypoc. J/in, Poets (Percy Soc.) 
166 A puiter that sellithe a fat swan, For a goselyng that 
grasithe on bareyn clowris. 1948 Act 2 § 3 Faw. VI, 
c. 15 § 1 Briers Bakers Poulters Cookes. 1573 Tusser 
L/usbé. (1878) 56 To rere vp much pultrie, and want the 
barne doore, Is naught for the pulter and woorse for the 
poore. 162z Pescuam Comfé. Gent. i. (1634) 5 Nicholas 
the fifth was sonne of a Poulter, Sixtus the fift, of a Hog- 
heard. 1633 [see PouttererR b}. 1884 Nef. Lond. Livery 
Comp. If. 688 ‘The Poulters’ Company existed by pre- 
scription as early as 1345. It was, however, incorporated 
by Royal Charter in the 19th year of Henry VII, on 
23rd February 1504. k 

tb. Poulter’s measure, a fanciful name for a 
mctre consisting of lines of 12 and 14 syllablesalter- 
nately (corresponding to the modern ‘short metre’): 
see quots. Obs. 

1576 GascoiGNE /astruct. making Verse in Stecle GZ, etc. 
(Arb.) 39 The commonest sort of verse which we vse now 
adayes (z/z. the long verse of twelue and fourtene sillables) 
1 know not certainly howe to name it, vnlesse I should sa 
that it doth consist of Poulters measure, which giveth xil. 
for one dozen and wiiij. for another. 1586 W. Weose Eng. 
Povtrie(Arb.) 62 When one staffe containeth but two verses, 
or (if they bee deuided) foure; the first or the first couple 
hauing twelue sillables, the other fourtcene, which versifyers 
call Powlters measure, because so they tall[iJe their wares 
by dozens. 1838 Guest Eng. Rhythms 11. 233. 

+2. An officer of the royal or other household, 
or of a monastery, etc. who attended to the pur- 


chase of ponltry and other provisions. Ods. 

c1450 BE, Curtasye 581 in Babees Bh. 318 ‘Vhe clerke to 
kater and pulter is, To baker and butler bothe y-wys Gyffys 
seluer. a 12483 Liber Niger Edw. /V (VP. R.O., Exch. T. R., 
Misc. Bk. 230), Anuthre of these gromys y's callyd..grome 
surgeon, another grome pulter. 1522 Rutland Papers 
(Camden) 84 Item, to appouynt fiij pulters to serue for the 
said persons of all maner pultry. r60r F. Tare tr. Alouseh. 
Ord. dw. 11 § 5: Aserjant pulleter..shal. take thadvise 
of the asseour of the kinges table [etc.] what he shal bringe 
to court. , 

3. Comb., as pouller-man, -pannier. 

1424-3 Durhant Acc. Rosls (Surtees) 620, 1 par. de Pulter- 
panyers. 1534 in W. H. Turner Seéct. Rec. Orford (1880) 
126 Ye st pulter man. 

Hence Poulteress, a woman who deals in 


poultry, a female poulterer. 
1723 Lond.Gas. No.6194/10 Elizabeth Smith,.. Poulteress. 


Poulterer (psu'ltsra1). Also 6 pulterer, 7 
poltzrer, poultrer. [Extended form of PouLter, 
perth. formed on foudllery, PouLTRY : see -ERT 3.] 

One whose business is the sale of poultry (and 
usually hares and other game); a dealer in poultry. 

(Quot, 1534 doubtful, prdter wan occurs on same page.) 

[1534 in W. H.'Turmer Select. Rec. Orford (1880) 126 The 
pulterers nor other freemen of the Towne.] 1638 PeENKeTH- 
MAN Artach. Ajb, Let Butchers, Poultrers, Fishmongers 
contend, Each his owne Trade in what he can defend. 
1684 Lond, Gas, No. 1955/4 Apprentice to Mr. Bayly, his 
Royal Highness's Polterer..in the Pall-Mall. 1789 Mrs. 
Piozzi Yourn. France U1. 27 Poulterers hang up their 
animals in the feathers. 1853-8 Hawthorne Eng. Note- 
Bés. (1879) 11. 365 An abundance of game at the poulterers, 


! 
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b. Applied to the livery company of Poulters. 

1755 STRYPE Stow’'s Surv. 11. v. xili. 303/2 The Company 
of Poulterers [ed. 1633, p. 632 Poulters] were incorporated 
in the 19tb Year of Henry the Seventh. 

Poult toot, obs. form of PuLt-Foor. 

Poultice (pdultis), 56. Forms: a. p/. 6 
pultes, 7 poults; 8. sizg. 6 pultes, 6-7 -esse, 
6-8 (9 déa/.) pultis, pultas, 7 pultass(e, -ise, -iss, 
-us, 7-8 (9 dal.) pultess, -ice, 8 pultoss; +. 
6 poultesse, 7 poultes, -ess, -us, poltis, powl- 
tice, 7-8 poultis, -ise, 8 -iss, poltice, 7~ poul- 
tice. (Ultimately from L. pels, pult-em thick 
pap, pottage, pulse (= Gr. mdAros), whence It. 


| jolla pap (tpulla, Florio); F. pulte a poultice, 


in Cotgr., is unsupported. ‘The earliest form pelzes 
was app. the L. pl. fud/es (in med.L. = pap), soon 
popularly taken as a sing., perh, from its collective 
sense. Other forms simulate Fr. suffixes -asse, 
-€550, -tce. 

The form in Jz/f- continued in general use till after 1750, 
and is still dialectal. It is difficult to account for the spelling 
poult-, which is found before 16co; tbe mod. pronunciation 
is indicated in 1645 by Joltis.] 

A soft mass of some substance (as bread, meal, 
bran, linseed, various herbs, etc.), usually made 
with boiling water, and spread upon muslin, linen, 
or other material, applied to the skin to supply 
moisture or warmth, as an emollient for a sore or 
inflamed part, or as a counter-irritant (e.g. a 
mustard-poultice); a cataplasm. 

a. 1842-3 “ict 34 § 35 Jlen. VIII, c.8 To practyse use 
and mynistre in and to any outwarde sore,..any herbe or 
herbes oyntementes bathes pultes and emplasters. 1639 
T. pe Gray Comp/. Horsem. 104 The poults of mallowes, 
&c. must be every night applyed. 

B. 1544 Parr Negi. Lyfe (1545) 64b, Ye must laye 
vppon the payne a pultes made of herbes, and floures. 1562 
Buitevn Lulwark, Bh. Stniples 23b, Good to be put into 
glisters..and in pultases. 1563 I. Gate Amtid. u. 72 A 
Cataplasme or Pultis. 1610 MarkHam J/asterf. 1. cxiil. 408 
Couer the soare place.. with this Pultus. 1626 Bacon Sy/oa 
$60 The Pultassrelaxeth the Pores, 1633 Jounson Gerarde’s 
Herbad\. xx.28 Very good to be put into pultesses. 1657 
W. Cotes Adam tn Eden cxix, tis used in Pultisses. 1€84 
tr. Lonet's Merc. Compit.1.8 Apply a hot Pultess to the 
Throat. 1712 ArsutTunot Fone Budd in, x, Some were 
for emollient Pultas's. 1719 Accompéisht Lady's Delight 
(ed. 10) 46 Pultosses of Bran-meal. 1756 Watson in PAdz. 
Trans. XLIX. 905 Which adheres to the bottom of the 
vessel like pultice. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 11. 65 Salt 
. discusses boils, in form of a pultis with raisins, hog's lard, 
orhoney. 1828 Craven Gloss. (ed. 2), Pudtis, a poultice. 

y- 1§92 Suaxs. Hom. & Ful. u. v. 65 1:Qo. 1597) Is this 
the poultesse for mine aking boanes? 1611 Coter., Pudte, 
a poultice. 1612 Woovatt Surg. Mate Wks. (1633) 365 
The hearb Crowes-foot, inade into a Cataplasme or Poultis. 
1643 STERR tr. Lich. Chyrury. x. 44 With a little Vinegar 
and Honey inake a Puwltice. 1645 RK. Symoxos Diary 
Civ, War (Camden) 275 Make a poltis; lay it on with red 
flocks. 1658 A. Fox JVyirtz' Sure... vill. 33 There is no 
need of such a Poultess. 2747 Westey Prim. Physic (1762) 
38 A white bread Poultis. 1875 11.C, Wooo 7'heraf. (1874) 
205 A hop poultice is sometimes made by simply moistening 
with hot water the hops contained in a gauze bag. 

Sig. 1576 Gascoicne Steele GZ (Arb.) 77 Yhat Poetrie pre- 
sume not for to preache, And bite mens faults with Satyres 
corosiues, Yet pamper vp hir owne with pultesses. 1856 
Emerson E£xg, Traits, Ability Wks, (Bolin) I. 35 When 
they have pounded each other to a poultice, they will shake 
hands and be friends for the remainder of their lives. r90z 
St. James’ Gaz. 19 July 8/2 Ilis pleasing manner is the 
poultice to the bump which his fist has raised. 

b. attrib.and Coméb.: poultice-boot, poultice- 
jacket (see quots.); poultice-neckerchief, a 
name for the many-foldcd neckcloth worn ¢ 1800; 
tpoultice-root (see quot.); poultice-shoe 
poultice-boot; poultiee-wise adv., in the way of 
a poultice. 

1875 Knicnt Dict. Alech., *Poultice-boot, a large boot 
used for applying poultices to horses’ legs. 1896 lZdbutd's 
Syst. Wed. 1. 434 ** Poultice’ or ‘Pneumonia jackets’ are 
garments made of a strip of thin flannel or flannelette, 
..- They are lined with a layer of cotton wool..and can 
easily be placed over the poultice. 1800 J/onthly Mag. 
X. 242 The dress of our present beaux, their *poultice neck- 
handkerchiefs, pantaloons, overalls, 1788 M. Cutter in 
Lift, Frnis. & Corr. (1888) I. 409 Several vegetables... 
Aspen, Black-poplar, *Poultice-root, etc. 1888 G. Fremina 
in Encycd, Brit, XXIV. 202/1 For applying poultices to the 
feet [of a horse], a *poultice-shoe..may be used with 
advantage. 1614 Marknam Chvap // usd. 1. xxxi. (1668) 81 
* Pultis-wise lay it to the offended member. 1756 C. Lucas 
iss. Watcrs Il. 65 It is applied to strains with meal and 
honey, pultiswise. 

Poultice, v. [f. prec. sb.] /rans. To apply 
a poultice to; to treat with a poultice. Hence 
Pou'lticed pf/. a., Pow'lticing vi/, sd. 

1730 Buroon Packet Farrier (1735) 20 The same Medicine 
and Poulticing willcure it. 1750 PAi/. Trans. XLVI. 441 
Pultised according to the Direction of our old Female 
Practitioners, 1809 Med. Frud XX1. 39 The inflammation 
of the wounded part had become violent, and I ordered it 
to be poulticed. 1875 H. C. Wooo Therap. (1879) 586 
Brought about by continuous poulticing, 1888 Centuzy 
Mag, XXXVI. 904 His poulticed ear and picturesque scars. 

Poultry (poltri). Forms: a. 4-6 pultrie, 
-ye, 5-6 pultre, -erie, 5-7 pulletrie, -ye, 7 
pultry. 8. 6 poultrie, -ye, -ee, 7 poultery, 
powltry, 7-8 poultrey; 6- poultry. y¥. Sv. 
5-8 powtry, 7 poutry. [ME. fult(e)rie, a. OF. 


i 


POULTRY. 


powleirie (1280 in Godef.), poztlleterte, f. port l)e- 
Zier POULTER: see -ERY 1, and cf. F. bowlangeric, 
Eng. bakery, etc.] 

+4. The office of a ‘poulter’ in the royal (or 
a nobleman’s) household (see PovULTER 2); the 
superintendence of the purchase of fowls and other 
provisions; also, the room in which such provisions 
were stored. Odés. 

[1390 Earl Derby's Exp. (Camden) t5 Super officio pulle- 
trie per manus eiusdem pro lacte, butiro et ouis per ipsum 
emptis ibidem. 1392 /é/d. 220 Cum conductione j domus 
pro officio pulleterie, j duc. vs. 1393 /éfd. 241 Super officio 
poletrie,] 1455 in Hozse/t. Ord. (1790) 22* Th’ office of the 
Pulterie. 1541 Act 33 Hen. VIII, c. 12 $14 The serieant of 
the pultrie. .shalbe. .redie with a cocke in his hand. a1548 
Hatt. Chron., Hen. VIII 74 Office[s] of honshold seruice, 
as Ewery,..Buttery, Spicery, pitcher house, Larder and 
Poultrie, 1601 Tate Househ. Ord, Edw. 11 § 42 (1876) 25 
A wafrer..shul take for his office. .egges in tbe pulletrie and 
fuel of tbe scullerye. 

2. +a. A place where fowls are reared; a poultry- 
yard or poultry-farm. +b. A place where fowls are 
sold for food ; a poultry-market, Ods. 

1429 Alun. Mlagd. Coll, Oxf. (1882) 16 Item, j bakbous.. 
cum aliis parvis domibus ibidem pro yetyngbous et pultrie. 
c1440 Promp. Parv. 416/1 Pultrye, ga//inaria. 1483 
Caxton Dialogues 10/30 Goo into tbe pultrie, Bye poul- 
lettis, One poullet & two chekens. 1530 Patscr. 257/2 
Poultry, poud/aiilerte. 1546 Lanctey Pol. Verg. De luvent, 
i. iit, 66b, Pulteries of all kinde of foules wer instituted. 
aisq8 Hatt Chron. Hen, VIII 207b, The Poultrees, 
Larders, Spicereis, and Sellars of Wine were al open. 1552 
Hutoer s.v. Pu/trye, The fowles fedde in a Barton or 
poultry, 1§70 Levins J/anif. 105/30 Poultrie, aufartum. 

c. flence, Name of a street at the east end of 
Cheapside in London, where there was formerly 
a poultry-market. 

1432-s0 in Cady. Proc. Chauc. QO. Eliz. 1. Pref. 40 Oon 
Richard Crewe and Nicholas Vicarye sergeaunts..toke at 
divers tymes out of the said Saintuary..and brought theym 
tothe Counter in the Poultre of London forsaid. 1598 Stow 
Surv. 63 Pow!lters of late remoued out of the Powltry. 1711 
J. Greenwoon Exg, Gram, Title-p., Jobon Lawrence at 
the Angel in the Poultrey. 

3. Domestic fowls collectively; those tame birds 
which are commonly reared for their ficsh, eggs, 
or feathers, and kept in a yard or similar inclosure, 
as barndoor fowls, ducks, geesc, turkeys, guinea- 
fowls (excluding pigeons, pheasants, etc.) ; some- 
times restricted to the barndoor fowl with its 
varietics; also applied to the birds as dressed for 
the market or prepared for food. 

_ Usually construed as collective pl. ; formerly sometimes as 
individual pl. after a numeral. : 

a, ¢1386 Cuaucer Prod, 598 His lordes sheepe, his neet, 
his dayerye, His swyn, his hors, his stoor, and his pultrye 
[v.77. pultrie, pulletrie, pultre]. 1387 TRevisa /éigden 
(Rolls) 111. 9 Venisoun, pultrie, and wylde foul. 1508 
Dunnar Fiyting 157 ‘how plukkis the pultre, and scho 
pullis off the pennis. 1550-3 Decaye of Eng. in Four 
Suppl., etc. (1871) 98 Where as pultrye was wont to be 
breade and fedde. 1681 Cafr. Laing Charters (1899) 255 
Fowir pultrie for fowir penneis the pece. c¢1640 J. SMYTH 
Lives Berkeleys (1883) 1. 161 The vsuall prices of Catle, 
Corne, Pultry and other provisions. i ; 

B. 1545 Ervor Dyrct., Pascalvs, sheepe or poultrie, whiche 
doo feede at large. 1563 Hyt. Art Garden, xxii. (1574) 63 
Hennes, Cockes, Chickins, or any other Poultry sytting on 
the rowste. 1624 Cart. Smitn Virginia wv. 164 Many more 
Powltry, what was brought or bred, 1656 Heviin Siz, 
France 202 The servant went over only to sell his Poultery. 
1727 A. Hanitton New Acc. E. Ind. 1. xix. 237, I have 
seen the Portugueze Subjects bring twenty or thirty Poultry 
tothe Market. 1807 Crasse Jar. Keg. ur 173 Poultry in 
groups still follow'd where she went, 1870 L’Estrancr 
Miss Mitford 1. i. 31 ‘They speak of hardly anything 
except the dogs and the poultry. 

y 1486 Lxch, Rolls Scott, UX. 359 Onerat se..de..xl 
caponibus j¢xlyj powtry...Summa. .Ixtiij capones j¢ Ixxxxiiij 
pultre, 1965 in J. Fraser Polichrou. (S.H.S.) 153 Aught 
poutry price of the pice xij d. 1730 Ramsay Fables xxii. 19 
Sheep and powtry, geese and ducks. 

4. allrib.and Combd., as poultry-baskel, -breeding, 
-culture, -fancter, -fancy, -fancying adj. -farm, 
farmer, farming, feather, -house, -keeper, -keep- 
ing, kind, market, + -picking (= stealing), -plant 
(PLaxr sh! 6), -ratsing, -rearing, -shop, -show, 
-stall, -yard; t+ Poultry Compter, name of a 
prison in the Poultry in London (see 2¢ and 
CoMPTER); poultry-feeder, a contrivance for 
feeding poultry (see quots.); poultry-flutter, the 
flutter of frightened poultry; also /g.; poultry- 
maid, a girl employed to look after poultry ; 
poultry-man,aman who sells poultry; +poultry- 
-stuff, + poultry-ware, poultry as a marketable 


commodity. 

1893 Q. [Coucu] Delectable Duchy (1894) 303 An old 
countryman, with an empty “poultry-basket on his knees. 
1816 Kiray & Sp. Entomol. xxvii. (1818) Il. 519 Some 
quondam amateur of *poultry-breeding. 1715 M. Davies 
withen. Brit. 1, 15 [He] became at last Secondary of the 
*Poultry-Compter. 1894 Daily News 12 Dec. 6/7 The 
Committee..urge that "poultry culture as a branch of our 
great national industry should he no longer neglected, 1876 
Futton Bk, Pigeons 1 A *poultry-fancier was apt to be 
fought shy of. 1891 T. Haroy Yess (1900) 21/1 In the 
manageinent of her “poultry-farm. 1894 Fru. R. Agric. 
Soc. June 303 From *poultry-farmers..the higglers obtain 
the millions of eggs which are sent into this country. /é/d., 
Nothing has been said as to *poultry-farming. 1844 Zoolo- 


POULTRYCIDE. 


gist 11. 451 Its nest.. was lined witha profusion of *poultry- 
feathers. 1875 Ksicnt Dict. AMech., *Poultry-feeder, a 
device to feed grain to fowls in quantity as used. 1884 
/bid. Supp., Poultry Feeder, a revolving cylinder with 
coops in stories and in circuit, holding fowls which are 
successively presented to the attendant. 1876 G. Merepirn 
Beauch, Career 1, i. 11 We were insulted, and all in a 
*poultry flutter, yet no one seemed to feel it but himself ! 
1552 Hutoet, * Pultrye house or barton, gallinarium,..viua- 
rium, 1774 Goipsm. Nat, //ist. IL. 83 Birds of the 
*Poultry kind. 1897 Saran Grann Beth SA. xii, He went 
to the poultry-yard, followed by Beth.., the yard-boy, and 
the *poultry-maid. 1573-4 Reg. Privy Council Scot. 11. 
338 Flescheouris,.. commoun cuikis, *pultre men, and_ sic 
utheris as sellis or nakis reddy flesche. 1437 Bury Hills 
(Camden) 8 In vico vocato the *Pultery market. ¢ 1470 
Henryson Jor. Fab. 1x. (lV olf 5 For) xvii, It is sum wytis 
malisoun.. For *pultrie pyking that lichtit hes on yow. 
1562 J. Heywoop Prov. ¥ [épigr. (1867) 181 ‘Vhou sellest 
..conies in this *pultry shoppe. 1886 W. J. ‘Tucker 
E. Europe 243 Vhe old Jewess..used some years ago to 
have a *pouliry-stall..on the market. 1531-2 in //ouseh, 
Ord. (1790) 220 They shall take noe *Poultry-ware within 
seven myles of London. /dy., He shall take noe *Poultry- 
stuff from noe Nobleman nor Gentleman's Servants. 1837 
W. Irvine Capt. Bonneville i, (1849) 27 Like a game-cock 
among the common roosters of the *poultry-yard. 1847 
Emerson Poems, Threnody v, His daily haunts I well dis- 
cern, —The poultry-yard, the shed, the barn. 

Hence BPowltrycide (humorous nonce-wwd.) 
[-c1vE 2], the killing of poultry; Pou-ltryless a. 


[-LEss], destitute of poultry. 

1841 Blackiv. Mag. XLIX. 616, 1..meditated all the 
varieties of poultrycide. 1883 ‘ANNIE Tuomas’ J/ucd. 
Flousewife 106 Vo a degree that drove us poultryless from 
her doors after an unsuccessful and prolonged parley. 

Poultz: see Putseé sh.2 Pouly, obs. f. Pubtey. 

Poum, obs. f. Powe. Poume garnet te, 
poum garnet, obs. ff. PomEGRANATE, Poumil, 
poumle, obs. ff, PummeLt. Poumle, obs. f. 
PomELy a., dappled. Poumper, var. Pome-PEAR, 
Obs. Poumysshe, obs. f. Pumice. 

Poun, obs. f. PAwn sé.1 (at Chess), Pounn v.1 

Pounce (pauns), 54.1. Also 5-8 pownce, 6 
pounse, Sc. punse, punss, 9 da/. punce. [Ety- 
mology obscure: no corresponding sb. is known in 
French or other Romanic language. The various 
groups of senses are parallel to those of Pouncr 
v.1, the evidence for vb. and sb. beginning early in 
the 15th c., in one group the sb., in two the vb. 
appearing first. The connexion of the various 
groups of scnses is far from clear; there may 
have been more than one origin, Bunt the senses 
correspond to a considerable extent with those of 
Pouncu 56.1, and still more with those of PuNcHEON 
56.1, which is found much earlier than either Aozence 
or punch, and corresponds in form and sense to F. 
potncon (also + ponchon), lt. tponzione, pinzione:— 
L. or Com. Romanic puzctio, -dnem, {. L. pungére, 
fpunct-to prick, pierce, puncta point. oznce and 
punch scem to have been in some way: shortened 
from fonrson, pouchon, PUNCHEON, q. v. 

Senses 3, 4, 5 are in PuNcneon from 14th c.3 senses 4, 5,7 
are also in Puncu from 16th c.; but senses 1, 2, 6, 8 do not 
occur in either of these words.] 

I. +1. A prick, sting. In quot. fg. Obs. 

1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) 1. xxii. (1859) 24, I haue ben 
with the whan thou knewe it nought, Enserchyng loo ! thy 
pounce of conscyence. 

2. The claw or talon of a bird of prey; rarely of 
other animals; in alconry formerly restricted to 
the innermost of the three anterior toes or claws of 
a hawk, sometimes applied to any of the anterior 
as distinguished from the posterior claw or talon. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans a viij, Fyrst the grete Clees behynde 
that strenyth the bake of the hande ye shall call hom Talons, 
. «The Clees with in the fote ye shali call of right her Pownces, 
1513 Douctas -#uvels xin. v. 118 Quhar lovis byg fowle, 
the ern, With hir strang tallonys and hir punsys stern 
Lychtyng, had claucht the lytyll hynd calf 3yng. 1575 
Turserv. Falconrie 27 Festus, he is of opinion, that the 
Falcon is so named, bycause of hir pownces and crooked 
Talons, which do bend like vnto a syth, or sickle. 1596 
SPENSER F, Q. v. iv. 42 And from her griping pounce the 
greedy prey doth rive. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. t. 28 She 
fan insect] has two blackish claws, or pounces (at the ends 
of her feet,) which she can open and shut at her pleasure. 
1700 Brackmoke Yod 175 Her crooked pounces bear ‘Ihe 
bloody hanquet swiftly thro’ the air. 1791 Cowver liad 
vin. 283 In his pounces strong A fawn he bore. 1863 THorn- 
bury True as Steed 1. 189 Mad hawk ever a fuller eye, or 
larger pounces, or slenderer tail? 

b. nonce-se. The paw of a lion. 

_ «1670 Hacker Adp. Williams 1, (1692) 71 A Lion may be 
judg'd hy these two Claws of his Pounce. 

c. fig. in reference to persons. (Cf. CLurcn sd,1) 

164t Mutton Reform. 1. (1851) 13 They must mew their 
feathers, and their pounces, and make but curt-tail’d Bishops 
of them, a1734 Nonrrn Lxam, u. iv. § 84 (1740) 272 The 
King and the Duke (which latter they thought already in 
their Pounces). 1775 Burke SP. Conc. Amer. Wks. IIT. 56 
Winged ministers of vengeance, who carry your bolts in 
their pounces. 1782 [ivninsron tr. AZartial 1. vi. 27 Say, 
whether gives thy wonder more to rove, The power of 
Caesar, or tbe pounce of Jove ? 

+3. Sc. A dagger; = Puncnron] 2. Obs. 

1545 Aberdeen Reyr. XIX. (Jam), Ane knapiscaw, and 
tua hand suerd, ane puzss, ane sellet, ane denss aix [Danish 
ax], ane pair of pantars, ane coip burd. 


1200 


+4, An engraver's burin. Ods, 
1593 F'Lorio, Lorine, a small sharpe pounce that grauers 


vse. 

IT. +5. A die, stamp, or punch, for impressing 
marks on metal, etc. Ods. 

1556 WiTHALS Dict. (1566) 31/2 A pounse or printing iyorne 
to marke with, rudicula. {béd. 35 b/2 A pounce to printe 
the money with, ¢udicula. 

+6. A hole pinked, punched, or cut ont, for the 
purpose of ornainenting a garment; = Pink 56.3 

1563 //omitics u. Excess of Apparel (1859) 313 While one 
spendeth his patrimony upon ponnces and cuts, another 
bestoweth more on a dancing shirt than might suffice to 
buy him honest and comely apparel for his whole body. 
arsgr H. Smirn Is, (1867) LI. 61 If the proud would 
leave their superfluity in apparel,.. their vanity in cuts, 
guards and pounces, their excess in spangling,..and need- 
less bravery, 

Til. 7. A forcible poke with hand, elbow, foot, 
or stick ; a thrust, push, nudge; = Puncu sé. Now 
dial.; in Sc. esp. a poke with the naked foot in bed. 

1755 Amory .)/e712. (1766) II. 91 wote, Giving the director 
a pounce, and asking him what he meant by such behavior? 
e121 J. W. Masters Dick & Sad Ixxvi. (E.D.D.), I thoft 
I'd fedge him one more pounce, So heav’d my stick an’ 
meant it. 1899 Crockett At Acunedy xii. 87 The com- 
mand was punctuated by sundry admonitory ‘punces’ in 
the ribs, A/od. Sc. He gave his bed-fellow a punce with 
his foot to waken him. 


+ 8. A padded sheath for the spur of a fighting 


cock. O6s. 

1688 R. Home Armoury Ww. xi. 252/2 J/olts or flutts, 
are the Pounces or round Dalls of Leather stuffed and 
clapped or tied on the sharp end of the Spurs, to keep 
Cocks that they shall not hurt one another in sparing, or 
breathing themselves. 

IV. +9. ? Pounded meat. Ods. rare. 

1612 tr. Benzenuto’s Passenger \. ii. 165 Of the flesh 
thereof [of the Tortoise] there is made pounces for sicke 
inen [orig. se ne fa pesti alli infermi} to refresh. then. 

V. 10. attrib. (from 1): pounce joint, a 
knuckle in a hawk’s toe. 

1615 LATHAM Falconry (1633) 135 If it fall out that the 
straine do happen on any of the tallons or pownce ioynts, 
whereby you do perceiue that place onely to swell, 

Pounce (pauns), sb.2 [ad. F. ponce pumice, 
also pounce = Sp. fdmez, Pg. pomes, lt. pomice:— 
L. pitmex, -tcem, Pumice sd.] 

l. A fine powder, as pulverized sandarac or 
cuttle-shell, used to prevent the ink from spreading 
in writing over an erasure or on unsized paper, 
and also to prepare the surface of parchment to 
receive writing. 

(1390 Lard Derby's Exp. (Camden) 19 Pro xviij pellibus 
pergameni..iiij s.,et pro pounci, jd.) 1706 Puituirs, Pounce, 
a sort of Powder strew’'d upon Paper to bear Ink, or to soak 
up a Blot. 1714 Lond. Gaz. No. 5216/3 All Persons may 
be supply’d with..fine Pounce. 1727 W. Matuer Vg. 
AMfan’s Comp, 52 Use Pounce to Paper, if the Ink go thro’. 
1753 Cuiampers Cycl. Supp., Pounce, among writing. 
Inasters, a powder made of gum-sandarac, which being 
rubbed on the paper, makes it less apt to imbibe the ink; it 
is therefore used in this manner by those who are curious in 
the art of the pen, by which means the writing appears 
more precise, sharp, and determinate. 1839 Cor. HAWKER 
Diary (1893) 11. 162 A cuttlefish, which I never saw before, 
(cominon as the shell is for pounce). 1858 Mayne £.rfos. 
Lex., Pounce, common name for the powder of the concrete 
resin of the Juniper communis, or of pumice stone. 1861 
Huine tr. A/oguin-Tandon u. 1, iit. 83 The bone of the 
Cuttle-fish .. ts used .. as a pounce to prevent ink from 
spreading after erasures. 1866 Treas. Bot. 198/2 Cadlitris 
guadrivalvis.,.The resin of this tree is.. gum sandarach; 
while powdered it forms pounce. 1881 BLAcKMoRE Ch7Isto- 
qwell x\vii, Mr. Latimer..had carefully erased with penknife 
and with pounce..the genuine name. 

2. A fine powder, as powdered sandarac, pipe- 
clay, or charcoal, dusted over a perforated pattern 
sheet to transfer the design to the object beneath ; 
stamping-powder. 

1727-41 Cuambers Cycl,, Pounce, among artificers, a little 
heap of charcoal-dust, inclosed in some open stuff; to be 
passed over holes pricked in a work, in order to mark the 
lines or designs thereof on a paper placed underneath. 185: 
Woopwarp A/odiusca 76 It (the cuttle-shell] is now only 
used as ‘pounce’, or in casting counterfeits. 1853 Ure Dic?, 
Arts 11. 454 To obviate the difficulty and expense of drawing 
the pattern on every piece of a service. .a ‘ pounce’ is used. 
1873 E. Spon Horkshop Receipts Ser. t. 429/2 Vhis powder 
(paper powder) makes excellent pounce. 

3. attrib, and Comd., as pounce-bag, -box, powder; 
pounce-paper, see quot. 1858; pounce-tree, 
Calhtris quadrivalvis. 

1799 (/udl Advertiser 2g June 2/2 Slates, inkstands, pounce- 
boxes, sealing-wax, 1820 Lamp Zé/a Ser. 1. South-sea Ho., 
The pounce-boxes of our days have gone retrograde. 1839 
Ure Dict, Arts 952 Vheir (the moulds’] surfaces should be 
brushed evenly over with pounce powder (sandarach) beaten 
up with white of egg. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trace, 
Pounce-fpaper, a transparent paper for drawing, or tracing, 
&c, made in Carlsruhe ; it is free from oily, greasy or other 
objectionable substance, and will therefore bear sketching 
and painting on, 1884 Matter /’lat-n., Pounce-tree, 
Callitris gquadrivalvis, 

Pounce, sd. [f. Pounce v.2] An act of 
pouncing, as ofa bid or beast on its prey ; a sudden 
swoop or spring; quick or eager ovement to an 


. . oy 
object: esp. in the phrase 4o make a pounce. On 
the pounce, ready to pounce, watching for an 


opportunity to spring upon or take one by surprise. 


POUNCE. 


1841 Lane Arad. Nes. 1. ii. 127 The Cherkh made several 
unsuccessful pounces. 1860 Gen. P. ‘lHomvson Audi Alt. 
III. cxxii, 69 Choosing which of them you would inake a 
pounce upon with your collected force. 1887 I. Harrincton 
in //o, Comm. (Pall Mall G, 13 Sept. 8/1), You, Mr. Speaker, 
have been on the pounce for me since I rose, and I claim 
my right to speak. 1902 West. Gaz. 12 June 3/1 His 
euemies were on the pounce to belittle his efforts and mis- 
interpret his motives. 

Pounce (pauns), v1 Forms: (5 ponse (?), 
pownece), 5-6 pownse, 5-7 pounse, pownce, 
5- pounce (9 d@ia/. punse, punce). [Goes in 
form and sense with Pounce sd.1 Senses 1, 4, 5, 
6, are found also in Puncii v. (sense 4 in Wyclif), 
sense 2 is found in foxznceon, Pornson v. (two 
examples in one place in Chaucer, where the MSS. 
are divided between fozsson and pounce), a. F. 
poingonner, OF. ponchonner, = 1t. punzonare. 
On account of the rarity of fosnsoz in Eng., 
founce and funck can hardly have been shortencd 
from it; but they may have been thus formed from 
the Ir. vb., or in some senses from Pounce 56.1 
Of the Komanic langs., Spanish and Portuguese 
alone have a corresp. vb., Sp. fzzzar ‘to punch, 
prick, sting’, Pg. and OSp. pzzcar ‘to pricke, to 
pounce, to foine’ (Minsheu 1599); but the deriva- 
tion of a 14th c. word from these langs. secms 
out of the question. Cf, Pounson v., PuncH v.1] 

I. 1. trans. To emboss (plate or other metal- 
work) as a «lecoration, by raising the surface with 
Llows struck on the under side, as in répozssé work. 
See also Pouncen ppl. a.11. Obs. exc. List. 

[1q2zq in £, £. Wills (1882) 57 Pe keuered pece of syluer pe 
which was mayster Robertis Stoneham, and is pounces 
whith a crane.) 1430 in Rymer Fuedera (1710) X. 594 
Bassyns of Gold..Pounsed with grete Boseletts. 1465 in 
Heath Grocers’ Comp. (1869) 424 A stondynge Cuppe, cover 
of sylver and alle gilte, pownsed. 1530 Patscr. 663/2, I 

Ownce a cuppe, or a pece, as goldesmythes do. 1552 

uLoet, Pounce. Loke in graue, and Imboce. 1570 Levins 
Mauip. 220/24 To Pounce, énsculpere. 1577-87 Ho1insHEu 
Chron. 111. 934/2 ‘The marchionesse of Dorset gaue three 
gilt bolles pounced with a couer. 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers 
II, vii. 342 As the writing, pounced on the outside of the 
silver-gilt rim, tells. ; 

b. ¢ravsf. (in passive) Of the surface of an animal 
body. ¢. fg. ‘Vo adorn, decorate. 

1575 Freminc Panopl. Efist. 167 Rhetoricall ornamentes, 
which beautifie and pounce the style of an Orator. 1705 
J. Petiver in Phil. Trans. X XV. 1952 Its Back is variously 
pounc’t with Sand-like Warts. 

2. To ornament (cloth, etc.) by cutting or punch- 
ing eyelet-holes, figures, etc.; = Pink v.13. Also 
pounce out, Obs. exc, Hist. 

€ 1386 Cuaucer Parson's T. ? 344 (Hengwrt) Ther is also 
the costlewe furrynge in hire gownes, so muche pownson- 
ynge of chisel to maken holes, so muche daggynge of 
sheris. [2¢esmz. powsonynge, Hard. 1758 pounsounn., Petw. 
pownsen-, Zgertou 2726 pounsonyng; ¢c1425 Hari. 7334, 
Selden pounsyng, Laxsd, pounseinge.] /éid. 2 347 If... 
they wolde yeue swiche pownsonyd & dagged clothynge 
to the pouere folk, (A¢des:. powsoned, //ard. 1758, Petw. 
pounsonede; cx1qz5 Marl, 7334, Seiden, Lansd. pounsed.} 
1531 Eryot Gow. 1. iii, To se a luge or sergeant at the lawe 
ina short cote, garded and pounced after the galyarde facion. 
axsq8 Hart Chron, Hen. VIII 55b, The syluer {cloth} 
was pounsed in letters, sothat veluet might be sene through, 
1591 SyLvesTER Du Sartas 1. iii. 1143 With sumptuous silks 
(pinked and pounc’d, and puft). 1840 W. H. Aixswortu 
Tower of Lond. i, Over this he wore a mantle of cloth of 
silver, pounced with his cipher, lined with blue velvet. _ 

b. To cut the edges of (a garment) into points 
and scallops; tojag. Chiefly said in passzve, of the 
cloth or garment. Ods. exc. Hist. 

1542 Upatt Lrasm, Afpoph. 313 Traillyng after hym the 
skyrtes of his goune all pounced in cuttes and tagges. 
1548 Exyot Dict, Concido.., to cutte in littell pieces, to 
hacke smalle, to iagge or pounce, to beate, to kyl or flea. 
1843 Lytron “Last Bar. u. i, A supertunic of crimson 
sarcenet, slashed and pounced with a profusion of fringes. 

+e. passive. Of leaves, etc.: To be laciniated with 
Jags, points, and indentations on the edges, Ods. 

1578 Lyte Dodoeus 1v. Wwiii. 519 The seconde kinde hath 
broade crompled leaues, al to pounced and iagged,..and set 
rounde about with sharpe prickles. /ézd. v. xvii. 610 The 
leaues .. more tenderer, and more mangled, pounsed or 
lagged. 1681 Grew Alusvum 1.1.1, 18 Every Plate [of the 
shell of an Armadillo] is about 4 Inch broad, curiously com- 
posed of small triangular or wedge-like pieces, indented one 
against another, and ponnced or pricked all along their 
edges. 1705 J. Petiver in Phil. Trans. XXV. 1960 Its 
edges are rather pounc't than notch’d. 


II. +3. To bruise with blows; esp. to bruise, 
stamp, pound, or beat small; to comminute or 


reduce to powder by blows. Oés. 

1519 Horan Vudg. 259 b, He came home with his face all 
to pounced [coutusa]. 1577 Stanvuurst Descy. Jred. in 
Holinshed CArox. (1808) VI.8 It cutteth flegme, it. .healeth 
the strangurie, it pounceth the stone, it expelleth gravell. 
1630 J. Taytor(Water P.) Cast over Water Wks. 1. 158 Vl 
squeeze, and crush, and vnto poulder pounce thee. 1662 

. CHANDLER Vax Helmout's Oriat. 106 Flowers and 
eaves being pounced, a ferment being snatched to them, 
they begin to boyl and be hot, whence ariseth a Gas. 

4. To poke or thrust forcibly, esp. with the foot 


ora stick. Now chiefly Sc. (pence). 

1577 Hanmer Ane. Eccl. Hist. (1663) 139 He made for 
himself a lofty seat and high Throne,..after the mauner of 
the Princes of this world, smiting the thigh with the hand, 


a 


POUNCE. 


pouncirz the footstool with his feet. 1581 J. Bett Haaiton's 
Ausw. Osor. 64 And in this place our glorious Peacocke 
pounceth out his feathers. 1824 Mactaccart Gadlovid. 
Eucycl., Punse, to push and strike, as with a stick; lo 
puuse a brock in his lair, to push, or ratherly striking push, 
a badger in his den. 1863 B. Briertry Auudle o° Fents 
(Lancash.) 25 Pepper Wild wantut us t’ fasten him [ihe 
dummy] up theer [i.e. at the door] an’ then punse th’ dur an’ 
see what Owd Johnny ‘ud say when he coomeawt. d/od. Se. 
I cannot have the child in bed with me, he punces so. 
tb. (See quot.) Ods. 

1703 J.C. Compl. Collier (1843) 11 The way of Boreing. 
We have two Labourers at a time, at the handle of the bore 
Rod, and they chop, or pounce with their Hands up and 
down to cnt the Stone or Mineral, going round, which of 
course grinds either of them small, 

Yo beat, thump, thrash (a person). 

1827 Carr. HarDMan Sattle of IVaterloo 18 The French 
Were peunci:z us. 1837 Porter Lig Lear, etc, 146 He did 
then and there .. most wantonly and brutishly ‘pounced’ 
{sic} his old wife. 1897 Ruoscomye I ‘Aite Rose Arno 121 
Thou got punced just the same, 


TIL. +6. To prick, puncture, pierce, stab. Ols. 
e140 Promp. Parv. 411f2 Pownson (A, 7., poyntyn), 
puucio. 1370 Foxe -l. & J, 1235/2 Cut, pricke, and pounce 
hym, no longer forbeare, 1577 1. Goocr Jleresbach's 
Hush, i. (1586) 131 b, But if so be the blood be yet aboue 
the boofe in the lezges, you shall dissolue it with good 
rubbing,..with searifiyng, or Pouncing the skinne. 1601 
Howvann éiny 11. 235 Vhere is a jnice pressed forth both 
of the fruit,..and also of the root, which somtime they do 
pounce and prick for to let out the liquor. 1623 FLETCHER 
Pilgrivt w. ii, Out with your knives,..pounce him lightly 
And, as he roars and rages, let's go deeper. 21640 Day 
Peregr. Schol. (1381) 70 Some of his profession had..so 
prickt and pownct there windie reputacons with there penns. 
+7. To prick the skin in designs as a barbaric 
adornment; to tattoo. Cf, Pink v.! 4. Ods. 

1555 EpEN Decades 359 Theyr princes. .vse to pounse and 
rave theyr skynnes with prety knottes, 1623 Purcnas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 763 The woinen with an Iron pownce 

race their bodies, legs, thighes, and armes, in curious 
knots and portraitures of fowles. fishes, beasts. 1626 acon 
Sylva $739 Baroarons People that go Naked, do not onely 
Paint Themselves, but they Pownce and raze their Skin, 
that the Painting may not be taken forth, 1650 Butwer 
Anthropouet. Pref., Painted with lists, here, naked arms 
behold Lranded and pounc’d with colours manifold. 

lIcuce Pou'ncing ///. a., picrcing. 

1798 LAxvor Gebir vi. 55 The wave, parted by the 
pouncing beak, Swells up the sides and closes far astern. 

Pounce patns), v.2 [f. Pounce sd. 2.) 

1. frans. ‘Vo seize, as a bird of prey, with the 
pounces or talons; to swoop down upon and lay 
hold of suddenly. Zo poznce away: to pounce 
upon and carry off. 

1685 F. Sreser tr. larillas’ Ho. Medicis 201 Whoever 
pouned the state of Terra-firma. 1725 Port Odlyss. xix. 
631 Each fav'rite fowl he pounc'd with deathful sway, 
1789 G. Wuitr. Selberue (1853) 330 They cannot pounce the 
quarry on the ground, 1800-24 Casmrenct. Dead Lagle 76 
Lately when he pounced the speckled snake. 1821 CLARE 
Will, Miustr b. 121 Nad like a hawk froin covert sprung 
It pounc’d my peace away. 

2. intr. Vo wake a pornce; to swoop down as 
a bird of prey; to spring suddenly spor ot a/ in the 
way of attack. 

1744 P. Waitentean Gyinasiad i. 76 So, when a Falcon 
skins the airy way, Stoops from the clouds, and pounces on 
his prey. 1714 Go.ivpsm. Nat, list. (1776) V1. 74 The 
gannet instantly ponnces down from above upon the board, 
and is k.Iled or maimed. a@ 1885 Heten H. Jacksox 7iwvo 
Sundays i, ‘Yhe kitten pounced..At stealthy spiders that 
tried to pass. 

3. intr, To pounce on or upon: transf. to fall 
upon snddenly and seize ; to seize upon suddenly. 

1812 H. & J. Surtu Rey. Addr. i, Some years ago he 
pounced with deadly glee on The Opera House. 1835 W. 
IrvinG Tour Pratrtes 103 \ silent, watchful, crafty people, 
who..may be aronnd us.. ready to pounce upon all stragglers. 
31876 Saunpers /.fon in lath x, Might not his bales be 
pounced upon and carried away by thievish wreckers? 1885 
Mauch, E.vant. 13 Jan. 5/2 The Germans have chosen to 
pounce down all at once upon parts of the S. African coast. 


b. fig. Yo ‘lay hold ol’ eagerly, suddenly, or 


proniptly. 

1840 Hooo LA Rhine 45 He engerly pounced upon me as 
one with whoin he could pour out his bottled-up grievances. 
1844 Stancey Aruold ¥. ili. 142 The rapidity with which 
he would pounce on any mistake of grammar or constrne- 
tion, 1884 Ya/. Rev. 12 July 40/1 Lord Hartington pounced 
upon Sir W. Iarttelot’s unlucky phrase. 

4. intr. To spring or jump unexpectedly; to 
‘come down’ (in some understood way). 

1836 I. Hook G. Guraey IL. vi. 305 If I had not, by some 
misfortune or other, pounced into the old General's room hy 
mistake for his daughter's. 1840 Dickrns Olid C. Shop |, 
Mind too that I don’t pounce in upon you at unseasonable 
hours again. 1890 /’ad/ Mal! G. 15 July 2/1 Ata quarter 
past seven Mr. Smith ‘pounced’, and the Closure was 
carried by 182 to 118. 1892 Daily News 12 Nov. 2/2 While 
walking rapidly along Queen's-gate the defendant suddenly 
* pounced ’ in front of them. 

Ilence Pow ncing vé/. sd, and ffl. a. 

1841 Lane Arad, .Vts. 1.11. 126 These fine birds, in ponncing, 
frequently impale themselves on its sharp horns. 1869 Muss 
Braovon Lady's A/ilei, The ponncing proprietor, ,has hard 
work to collect his rents. 1883 H. P. Srorrorp in //arfer's 
Mag. Mar. 5823/1 Her face bright with a hovering Iriumph 
on the poini of pouncing. 


Pounce (pauns), v.32 Also 6 pounse, 7 
pownce. fad. F. fowcer (¢€ 1277 in Littré) to 
polish or erasc with pumice (:—L. prmicare to 
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polish with pumice, f. pitmzex, -zcem PUMICE), also 
t+to paint or powder (the cheeks’, to pounce 
(a design for embroidery), f£. ponce Pounce 56.2) 
1. ¢rans. To smooth down by rubbing with 
pumice or pounce; sfec. to smooth or finish (the 
surface of a hat) with pumice, sand-paper, emery- 


powder, or the like. 

1580 HottyBanp 7reas Fr. Tong, Poucer, to pounce [cf. 
Cotcr., Poxcer, to smooth, polish, rub ouer, witha Pumeise 
stone}. 165r G. Daniet Letter Poems (Grosart) II. 206 
Though the fable, Brother, (halfe pounc’t to our hands) may 
save some Paines, 1863 J. 'Homson Hat-making 48 Pounc- 
ing is a term for rubbing down the outside of a hat with a 
piece of pumice stone, sand paper, or emery paper. 1884 
Kyicur Dict, Mech. Suppl. 716/t To sand-paper—or, as it is 
called in the trade, to pounce—hat-bodies when in the conical 
form, or, when the hat has been blocked, 10 pounce the brim. 

2. To trace or transfer (a design) on or to 
a surface by dusting a perforated pattern with 
pounce; to dust (the perforations in a pricked 
pattern) with pounce; also, to imprint or copy 
a design upon (a surface) by means of pounce. 

1594 Prat Jewe/l-ho. 1. 39 Some..prick the pattern full 
of holes & so pounce it vpon another paper. 1633 Cart. 
Wyupe Les. fo lepysin P.’s Life (1841) 1. 422 Their patterns 
being drawn on paper, they prick them, and pounce them 
with charcoal. 1799 G. Smit Laboratory 1, 271 Draw or 
pounce what you desizn to emboss. 1859 Gritick & ‘Times 
faiut, 147 Pricking through the lines,..and pouncing the 
holes with red or black dust. 

+3. To sprinkle with powder; to powder, dust ; 
esp. to powder (the face) with a cosmetic. b. To 
sprinkle with specks, spots, or the like. Ods. 

1593 Nasur Christ's T. 71b, How you [Ladics] lorture 
poore olde Time with spunging, pynning and pounsing. 
1610 W. Fouxixncuam Aré of Surocy u. vi. 58 It shal not be 
amisse to pounce the ground with a Stainsh-Graine of burnt 
Allome and a double quantity of pounded Rossin both finely 
searced and lightly pummiced, thereby to preserue the Paper 
or Parchment from thorowe-piercing with the Colours. 
1624 Darcie Birth of Ieresies xii. 51 Decorations, the 
better to pownce and set forth the great Babilonish whore. 
1648 Herrick //esper., Julia's Petticoat, Vhy azure robe.. 
pounc’t with stars, it shew’d to me Like a celestiall canopie. 
1685 Cotton tr. Montaigue 1. 593 Vhey who paint, pounce 
and plaister up the ruins of women, filling up their wrinkles 
and deformities. 

Pounes commerce. [f. Pounce v.2 + Com- 
MERCE s/. 6.] A round game of cards similar to 
‘yrab’ or ‘snap’. 

1864 Wuyte Metvitre Lrookes of B. xxiii. (headiug), 
Pounce cointnerce. 1888 J. Payn Jlyst. Wirdridge viii, 
I.ove is very much like the domestic game of pounce com- 
merce—we must. always keep changing one’s hand, as the 
cards come round. 

Pounced paunst), a. [f. Pounce 56.14 -Ep2.] 
Ilaving talons like a hawk; usually in comb. 

1687 Davpen Jdind & Pou. 1117 Some haggar'd Hawk.. 
Well pounc'd to fasten, and well wing'd to fly. 1700 — 
Pythagorean Philos. 570 Vhe strong pounc’d Eagle and 
the billing dove. 1787 Geuevous Attachment I. 5 The 
soft doves of Venus will then flit away before the strong 
pounced eagle of ambition. 

Pouncea (paunst), f/. a1 [f. Pounce v.1] 

1, Of metal-work: Embossed or chased by way 
of ornament. Oés. exe. //7s/, 

{1430, etc.: see Pounce v.!1.) 1502 Dury Urls (Camden) 
258 My best pownsyd peece. 1523 Douctas sEucts 1x. v. 
94 ‘Twa siluer coupis..With figuris grave and punsyt 
ymagery. 1552 Hvu.oet, Pounced plate, azaglppha, aua- 
glypta. 1582 Lauc. Wills (1857) 1. 132 A pounse [? pounsed] 
bolle parcell gylIt. 

2. Of clothing: Perforated, punctured, or lacini- 
ated for ornament; pinked. Ods, exc. H/7sé. 

c 1386 [see Pouncr v.12]. a@1548 Hatt Chron, Hen. VILL 
t1b, All in Crymosyn Satyn, garded with a pounced garde 
of grene Veluet. 1589 Puitennam “up. Poeste it. xxiv. 
(Arb.) zgo Who would not thinke it a ridiculous thing to see 
..a Gentleman of the Conntrey among the bushes and 
briers, goe ina pounced dublet and a paire of embrodered 
hosen? fig. a@1653 G. Daniec /dyli. iv. 116 Wrought 
Pillow's bring Pownc'd Law, Stitched Common-wealth, and 
purled King. 

+b. Cut or laciniated at the edges, as a leaf. Ods. 

1681 Grew A/usxunt i. v. it. 248 The Pounced Sca- 
Wrack, Alga mariua. 

‘+3. Beaten, brniscd. Ods. 

1551 Beware the Cat \1§70) 81 The young woman lo whom 
she shewed her pounced thies, said I was an unnatural 
daughter to deal so with my mother. 

+ 4. Pricked, marked by pricking ; tattooed. Oés. 

1555 Even Decadests4 With a sharpe prycke made eyther 
of bone or elles with a thorne, they make holes in their 
faces: and foorthwith sprinkelynge a pouder theron, they 
moiste the pounced place with a certeyne blacke or redde 
iuise. 1610 Hottanp Caurden'’s Brit 1. 115 That their 
Nobilitie and Gentry thus spotted, may carrie these starres 
abont them, in their painted pownced limmes, as badges. 

Pounced, f//. 2.2 [f Pounce v3 + -EDL] 

1. Powdered, dusted. 

1619 H. Hutton Follie's Anat. Aviijb, And that he may 
obtaine his lust, compares Her eyes to starres, to Amber 
her pounc’t hayres. 1633 Prynne //fstrio-uz. 1. vi. xv. 546 b, 
Their frizled Periwigs, Love-lockes, and long effeminate 

ouldred pounced haire. 1683 Capt. WyipeE Let, fo Pepys 
in P's Life (1841) 1. 422 Cotton yarn. .which they dip in the 
liquor, squeezing it gently,..so running along the pounced 
work, where it turns black ina trice, 1807 Cranse Par. 
Reg. 1.151 Tulips tall-stemm'd and pounc’d auriculas rise. 

2. Sprinkled with minute specks as if powdered, 

1727 Branury Fam, Dict. s. vy. Carnation, ‘Vhe Flowers 
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of the Picketees are always of a white Ground, spotted or 
pounced, as they call it, with Red or Purple, 1892 E. Caste 
fing. Bk-Plates 145 Vhe achievements and scrolls and 
pounced background common to the printers’ mark, 

Pouwneced stone, for founce-stone, F. pierre 
fonce, pumicc-stone. 

1585 T. Wasnincton tr. Nicholay’s Voy. 11. xxi. 58b, With 
a pounced stone hee rubbeth. .the plantes of your feete. 

Pounceon, var. Pounson Ods.; obs. {. PUNCHEON, 

Pouncer (pau‘nsa1). [f. Pounce v.} + -Ex1.] 
One who or that which pounces; +a pouncing tool. 

1552 Hutoet, Pouncer, anaglyphavius. 1598 Frorio, 
Puuzone..a goldsmiths pouncer or pounce. /drd., Siggétlo, 
a _kinde of pouncer goldsmiths vse. 1611 /éid., Budino, a 
kind of pouncer that grauers vse. 

Pouncer, erron. f. Poucer Oés., thumb-stall. 

Pouncet (paunsét), [A modern appellation, 
app. deduced from PounxcET-Box, and used in the 
same sense.] = next. 

1843 James Forest Days (1847) 263 Thou art just the 
height of the King’s confessor, and I shall pass for his 
ponncet-bearer. 1899 Hl esta. Gaz. 5 Aug. 1/3 Among the 
baubles on the chains—..the old potincet, the seal, and 
the pencil-case—there was no knife. 1901 Das/y News 
9 Feb. 8/2 No. 29.. described as a die-shaped pouncet. 

Pou'ncet-box. quasi-//7s/. [Derived in some 
way from Pounce sé.1 or v1: perh. orig. a mis- 
print for fozzced-box, i.e. pierced or perforated 
box.]_ app. A small box with a perforated lid, 
used for holding perfumes. A Shaksperian term 
revived by Scott. In quot. 1863 for fozsce-dox, 
i.e. box of pounce or powder. 

1596 Suaks. 1 /éea. (17,1, iii. 38 “Twixt his Finger and 
his ‘Thumbe, he licld A Pouncet-box : which euer and anon 
He gaue his Nose, and took’t away againe. 1820 Scorr 
Mouast, xxvi, Sir Piercie Shafton knelt down, and most 
gracefully presented to the nostrils of Mary Avenel a silver 
pouncet-box,. containing a sponge dipt in the essence which 
he recommended so highly. 1284z Daruam /ugol, Leg. 
Ser. ut. Anto-da-/é, His pouncet-box goes To and fro at his 
nose, 1863 Wyte Metvitte Gladiators 1, 46 She look 
the pouncet-box from one of the girls, and proceeded to 
sprinkle gold-dust in Valeria's hair. 1886 AM Vear Nound 
28 Aug. 80 Of far more romantic associations was the po- 
mander, or pouncet box. 

Pouncheon, obs. form of PuxcnEon. 

+Pouncil. Ods. rare—'. [ad. F. poncille ‘the 
Assyrian Citron’ (Cot«r.).J (See quot.) 

1585 T. WasHixcton tr. Wicholay’s Icy. uu. i. 31b, A 
great barrell of muscadel,. .and diners other pouncils, cilsons 
and oranges. 

Pouncing (paw nsin), 737. 56.1 [f. Pounce v.t 
+ -InGH] The action of Pounce v.! in various 
senses. Also alfrzb, 

¢1386 [see Pounce v1 2). 1591 Percivar SA, Dict., 
Eutrepuugasuyva, pricking, pouncing, interpunctio. bid, 
Pungon,..a pouncing yron,..graphiunt, 1598 Frorio, 
Broccaglio, a bodkin or pouncing iron. 1601 Hottaxp 
Pliny xplan. Words, Scartficatrou, is a kind of pouncing 
or opening of the skin by way of incision slightly, with the 
fleame or launcet. 1611 Sretp //ist. Gt. Brit. v. vit. § 2. 
38 Their going naked,. .their cutting, pinking, and pouncing 
of their flesh with garnishments. .of sundry shapes. 

Pow ncing, v4/. 5b.2 [f. Pounce v.3 + -1nG1.] 
The action of Pounce 7.3, q.v. Pounecing- 
maehine, a machine uscd in hat-making to smooth 
the nap, the hat-body bcing catsed to rotate 
against a revolving cylinder of sand-paper. 

1593 [see Pounce #3 3]. 1601 Dent Path. Lleaven (1831) 
35 They have spent a good part of the day in pranking and 
pouncing. @ 1619 I'tetcuer, etc. Kut. Malta u. i, What can 
you do now, With all your paintings and your pouncings, 
lady? @ 1626 Bacon /uqurs. Compound, Aletals Wks. 1879 
1. 241/2 It may be also tried by incorporating powder of steel 
or coppel dust by pouncing into the quicksilver. 1627 May 
Lucau 1x. (16311 923 As in pouncing of a picture, forth 
Through every hole the pressed saffron goes, 1868 [sce 
Pouncr ae rae 

Founcing, vé/, 56.3: see Pounce v.2 

Pouncing, ///.a.1 and 2; see Pounce v.! and 2. 

Pound (paund), sé.) Forms; 1-4 (Sc. and 
n.dtal,~9) pund, (4-5 7. dia/, punde); 3—- pound, 
(4-6 pounde, pownd(e; pond(e). [OL. pund 
(pl. puza’) :—W Ger. stem *fz72d@0- pound (weight), 
= OSax., OF ris., ON., Goth. pred (MLG. pzené, 
LG. pund, MDu. font, Du. pond), OHG. phuni 
(MHG, pfiunt, G. pfund), a very early adopted 
word, a. L. fondo indecl. a pound (weight), orig. 
instr. abl. of *poudus, -unt = pondus, -er- weight, 
in use short for /7bra fondo a pound by weight, 
a pound weight. J 

I, 1. A measure of weight dertved from the 
anctent Roman /bva (= 327-25 grams), but very 
varionsly modified in the course of ages in different 
countrics, and as used for different classes of things ; 
in the British Empire now fixed for use in trade by 
a Parliamentary standard. Denoted by /%. (L. bra). 

Formerly used without change in the pl., a usage still 
sometimes retained after a numeral, esp. d/aé. and collog., 
also in comb. as a five pound note, a twenty pound shot, 

This pound consisted originally of 12 ounces, corresponde 
ing more or less lo that of Troy weight, q.v., which con- 
tains 5760 grains = 37326 grams. This is still used by 
goldsmiths and jewellers in stating the weight of gold, silver, 
and precious stones; but as early as the thirteenth or fonr- 
leenth century a pound of sixteen ounces was in use for 
more bulky commodities. This was made a standard for 
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ral purposes of trade by Edward 11, and known as 
Te aud patie de peis, i.e. of merchandise of weight, 
now called Avoirpuvois, q.v. ‘his pound of 16 ounces, 
containing 7000 grains = 453°6 grams, has been since 1826 
the only legal pound for buying or selling any commodity 
jn Great Britain. In former times the pound varied 
locally from 12 to 27 ounces, according to the commodity, 
pounds of different weigbt being often used in the same place 
for. different articles, as bread, butter, cbeese, meat, malt, 
hay, wool, etc. See a list in Old Country and Farming 
Words (E. D. S.) 174-5. The Scotch pound of 16 ounces 
of Troy or Dutch Weight consisted of 7608-9496 grains; the 
Tron pound kept at Edinburgh =9622-67 grains. sound is 
also used to translate foreign names of weights, of cognate 
origin or representatives of L. didra, These vary greatly: 
in Italy between 300 and 350 grams, in Spain and Portugal, 
the Netherlands, and some German states between 459 and 
469 grams, in other German states, Denmark, etc. between 
477 and 510-22 grams. But the standard German A/uzd is 
now 500 grams, i. e. half a kilogram. ae 

805-31 Charter of Oswulf (Sweet O. E. T. 444), iitiscep & 
tua flicca & v goes, & x hennfuglas & x pund caeses. ¢ 1090 
Ags. Gosp. John xii. 3 Maria nam an pund deorwyrdre sealfe, 
01050 Byrhtferth’s Handboc in Anglia VM. 335 An uncia 
stent on feower and twentiz penegum. Twelf sidon twelf 
penezas beod on anum punde. @1340 Hampote Psalter 
Ixi. 9 Wip a fals punde bei begile bem pat sees baim. 1340 
Ayenb, 190 Uyftene pond of gold. 1362 Lanci, 2. PZ A. 
\. 155, | haue peper and piane and a pound of garlek. 1389 
in Exg. Gilds (1870) 4 Of peyne of a pond wax to pe brether- 
hede. c1420 Liber Cocorunt (1862) 19 Take a pownde of 
ryse and setbe hom wele. 1532 Acc. Ld. High Treas. 
Scot. Vi. 156, xxviij li culvering pulder, price of ilk pund 
liijs. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa Introd. 39 Some of 
them weie aboue fiue hundred pound. /d#¢. 40 Of ele- 
phants,..some of their teeth do weigh two hundred pounds, 
at sixteene ounces the pound. 1602 Futwecke Pandectes 
71 An hundred fortie two thousand pound of siluer. 1744 

BERKELEY Siris § 22 This excellent balsain may be pur- 
chased for a penny a pound. 1749 Reynarpson in Pid. 
Trans. XLVI. 59 At the same Time [1696] and Place, the 
Standard Troy Weights were compared with the Standard 
Avoirdepois,..which fixes the Pound Avoirdepois at 7200 
such Grains, as the Troy Pound weighs 5760. 41796 
Burns (¢/ff) The weary Pund o’ Tow. 1821 J. Q, ADAMs In 
C. Davies Aletr. Syst. im. (1871) 113 Tbe time and occasion 
of the introduction of the avoirdupois pound into England 
is no better known than that of the troy weight. 1855 
Morton Cycl. Agric. Il. 1125 Pound (Bucks.), sometimes 
17 0z.3; (Chesh.), 18 oz.; (Corn.), 18 0z.; (Derbys.), 17 02. ; 
(Devons.), 18 oz. ; (Dorset), in some parts 18 oz ; (Durham), 
in many parts 22 0z.; etc,,etc. 1895 Model Steam Engine 
47 A common standard or ‘unit of work’ is obviously 
necessary. That..called the ‘foot pound’ is one pound 
raised through a space of one foot in one minute. 

+b. A pound weight of water, forming a measure 
of capacity equivalent to a pint, and used in the 
OE. period as a standard of liquid and dry measure, 
in full water-pound. Obs. 

Three Scotch pounds of the Water of Leith was the stan- 
dard of the pint in Scotcb liquid measure =3 imperial pints. 
c1000 Sar. Leechd. 11. 298 Pund eles gewihd xii peneguin 
lazsse bonne pund waetres, & pund ealod gewih} vi penegum 
mare ponne pund watres. /bd. Gloss. 402 Nora, water 
pund. 

ce. fg. Of imponderable things; esp. in pro- 
verbia: expressions. 

1525, 1629, 1670 [see Ounce $4.3 1c]. 1607 WALKINGTON 
Opt. Glass 114 They..affirme men..to haue a pound of 
folly to an ounce of pollicy, a@1704 ‘I. Brown tr. Aueas 
Sylvius’ Lett. \xxxtii Wks. 1709 11, u. 83 An hundred 
Pound of Sorrow pays not an Ounce of our Debts. 

+d. A pound-weight, a weight. Ods. nonce-use. 

1607 SHaks. Cor. in. i. 314 This Yiger-footed-rage. .will 
(too late) Tye Leaden pounds too’s heeles. 

te. liz pound: ?in pounds, or ?in a balance. 
Obs. nonce-use. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. v. ii. 36 But if thou now shouldst 
weigh them new in pound, We are not sure they would so 
long remaine. 

f Pound of flesh: used proverbially, with refer- 
ence to Shaks. Alerch. V.: see quots. 

1596 Suaks. ALerch. V. 1v. i. 99 Shylock. The pound of 
flesh which I demand of him Is deerely bought, ’tis mine, 
and I will haue it. /dfd, 308 Portia. ‘Then take thy bond, 
take thou thy pound of flesb. 1860 Kinostey A/isc. I. 23 
Who would not.. have given lis pound of flesh to be cap- 
tain of her guard? 1887 Fortn. Rev. Jan. 14 All the otber 
Great Powers want their pound of flesh from Turkey. 

+2. ellipt. (sc. shot) = POUNDER $4.' 2. Ods. rare. 

1759 Avm. Hotmes in Vaval Chron. XXIV. 119 One 
carrying a 24-pound and the other a 9-pound. 

{. 3. An English money of account (originally, 
a pound weight of silver), of the value of 20 shillings 
or 240 pence, and now represcnted by the gold 
sovereign. Denoted by 4 before the numeral 
(oceas. by 7. after it), and distinguished by the 
epithet slerdeng. 

6975 Rushkw, Gosp. Matt. xvitt. 24 Was an broht, se him 
sceolde tyn busend punda, c10s0 Byrhtferth’s Llandboc 
in Auglia VIEL. 306, xx scillingas beod on anum punde, 
and twelf sidon twentiz penega byd an pund. ¢ 1205 J.ay. 
8907 He sal..alche zere senden preo pusend punden. 
aizso Owl & Night, 1101, & yaf for me an hundred punde. 
€1300 //avelok 1633 A gold ring drow he forth anon, An 
hundred pund was worth pe ston, ¢1380 Wvciir Wks. 
(1860) 82 A litel deed leed costip many pousand pond bi jere 
to oure pore land. /7. 100 Many bousand pondis, ¢ 1420 
Sir Amadace (Camden) xxxii, The warst hors is worthe ten 

ownde. 1542 RecorpbeE Gr. Artes (1575) 198 Poundes, 

Markes, and shillings, .. though they haue no coynes, yct is 

there no name more in vse than they. 1607 Mippi.eton /7ve 

Gallants u. iii, 232, I can lend you three pound, sir... There 

tis Insix angels. a 1674 CLanennon /dist, Red. xin. § 33 Ten 
rave Spanish ILorses, the worst of whichcost there three hun- 

dred pounds sterling. 1712 ADDISON Speet. No. 445? 5 lfmy 
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Country receives Five or Six Pounds a-day by my Labours, 
I shall be very well pleased. 1795 E. TatHam Nat. Debt 
14 Put the National funded Debt at Fwo Hundred Millions 
of Pounds. But what isa Pound: for that is the denomi- 
nator, 1888 A. Dosson Goldsmith 112 ‘Pounds’ and 
‘euineas’ were then [in the tine of Dr. Jolson], as Croker 
points out in one of his notes, convertible terns. 

b. Used as the type of a large sum of money, 
often in contrast with fezzy, or t associated with 
mark. Now chiefly in proverbial phrases. Sec 
PENNY 9. 

a 1200 Morat Ode 67 Alse mid his penie alse oder mid his 
punde. /é/d. 296 Ne sculle hi neure comen vp for marke 
ne for punde. c¢1400 Kom, Kose 5986 That he shal, in a 
fewe stoundes, Lese alle his markes and his poundes. 1§50 
Crowtey Last Trump. 1112 Thou maist for shyllinges 
gather poundes. 1562 Mountcomery in Archzologia 
XLVII. 240 Reamnembringe that well ys spent the pennie 
that salveth the pounde. : 

+e. Through gradual debasement of the coin- 
age, the ‘ pound Scots’, originally the same as the 
English, was at the Union of the Crowns equal to 
one twelfth of a pound sterling, being divided into 
20 shillings each of the value of an English penny. 

1375 Barpour Bruce xvitt. 521 Lang eftir syne ransonyt 
wes he For tuenty thousand pund to pay. 1500-z0 Dunpar 
Poems \xxxi. 75 Into this realme 30w war worth mony ane 
pound. 1845 Ae. Privy Councit Scot. 1, 19 Twa hundreith 
pundis usuall money of this realm. 1614 D3. Jonson 
Barth. Fair iu, iv, What a Masque shall ] furnish out, for 
forty shillings? (twenty pound scotch) and a Banquet of 
Gingerbread? 1617 Moryson /¢77. 1. 283 ‘The Scots of 
old called 20 English pence a pound, as wee in England 
call 20 siluer shillings a pound. 1790 Burns 7am O'Shanter 
177 That sark she coft for her wee Nannie, Wi’ twa pund 
Scots, (twas a’ her riches), 1814 Scott /#’az, xviii, ‘ Donald= 
would not lower a farthing of a thousand punds’—‘ The 
devil!’ Punds Scottish, ye sball understand. 

a. Applied to the Turkish and Egyptian gold 
pieces of 100 piastres, the former of 111-36 grains, 
value at present (1907) 185. o3d¢., the latter of 
131-18 grains, value £1. os. 33d. 

1883 Whitaker's Alinanac 371, Foreign Monies; Gold 
coins; Ottoman Empire, Turkish pound of 100 piastres 
Zo. 18 of 1889 /bid. 657 Egypt, too piastre piece 
(Egyptian £) £1. o. 3h. 

e. Phrases. Zz the pound, + at pound, reckoned 
at so much for each pound. ound aid (or for) 
found, oue pound for another, at the same rate. 
Pounds, shillings,and pence: = money; also attrib, 
monetary; in fg. seuse, = viewing things at their 
money value; matter-of-fact, realistic. 

1514 WriotHestEy C/von, (Camden) 1. 9 Where was 
graunted to the King of all men's goodes 6d. in the pownde. 
1545 Brinxtow Courpl. Table 2b, That all creditors may 
have pownd and pownd alyke. 1630-11 in North Riding 
Ree. (1884) 1. 209 John Raynson..using the trade of usurie, 
taking foure shillinges at pound. 1765 Brackstoxe Covumt. 
I, viik 325 A new duty from 6d. to 1s, in the pound 
..imposed by statutes 18 Geo. [1]. c. 26. and 19 Geo. III. 
c. 59. on every dwelling-house inhabited, together with the 
offices and gardens therewith occupied. 1829 Soutuey Sir 
ZT. More 11. 123 Let him calculate whether he and they 
would have been gainers, even in this low, pounds-shillings. 
and-pence point of view. 1870 J. ANDERSON in Eve. Alech. 
14 Jan. 426/2 Everything .. narrows itself down into a 
pounds-shillings-and-pence question. 1900 Daily News 
15 May 3/1 We claim to be a practical people, a pounds- 
shillings-and-pence people. 

4. attrib, and Comb. a, simple attrib., in the 
senses (a) of a pound weight, as foswrnd-butter, 
sold (in quantity) by the pound, as found beads, 
plis, yarn; (6) of the amount or value of a pound 
sterling, as pound matter, prize. b. Special combs. : 
pound brush, a large paint-brush; pound-day, 
see quot. ; pound-nail, see quot. 1727-41 ; pound 
note, a bank-note for one pound (such as are 
issued in Scotland and Ireland); pound party 
(U.S.), a party meeting without invitation at a 
friend’s house, each member bringing a pound or 
so of some eatable ready for consumption, which is 
handed to the hostess to entertain the unexpected 
guests; also, a gathering to which cach person 
brings a parcel of undeclared contents, which is 
sold by auction or otherwise to those present, the 
proceeds being devoted to charity; + pound-pear, 
an old name for a large variety of cooking pear ; 
pound-piece, a piece of money worth a pound; 
pound-pint, a pint equal to the capacity of a 
pound of water: see 1b; pound-rate, trent, 
a rate of so much in the pound; + pound-right 
ofs., ?the right to the amount of moorland which 
went with a PoUND-LAND; or ?a right to the 
moor valued at a pound; pound rocket, sce 
quot.; pound-velo, a unit of momentum; the 
momentum of a body of mass 1 1b. moving with 
a velocity of 1 foot per second; pound-worth, 
pound’s-worth, as much of anything as is worth 
or may be bought for a pound; + sfec. a piece 
(of land) worth 2 pound a year: cf. Liprate sé. 
See also Pounb-cakE, etc. 

1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, * Ponnd-beads, a kind of bead, 
white or red, used in West African trade with the natives. 
1873 E. Svon Workshop Receipts Ser. 1, 106/1 The large 
round brush, called the *pound brush, and a smaller one 
called the tool, ure those mostly used in plain work. 1886 


POUND. 


Extwoatny IV, Somerset Word-bh., *Pound-butter, utter 
inade up in pats of a pound each, as distinguished from.. 
bintter..in bulk, 1889 Clerhs Guernsey News 10 May 5/1 
The *Pound Day at the Victoria Cottage Hospital .,was a 
great success, the appeal for a pound weight of sone kind 
of grocery from each donor being very.. widely responded 
to. a1617 Bayxe On £fh. i. (1643) 16 We would be foath 
to take a slip..in a twelve-*pound matter. 1727-41 Cuam- 
Bers Cycl. s.v. Nails, * Pound Nails, are four-square in the 
shank ; much used in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Lssex, though 
searce elsewhere, except for paling. 1845 Disearue Sybil 
u. x, Ah! a queer fellow; lent hin a one-*pound note— 
never saw itagain. 1889 Boston (Mass.) Frnl. 22 Jan. 2/3 
The old-fashioned *pound party has beconie this winter a 
fashionable city entertainment. 1889 Farmer Americanisms, 
Pound party, very similar to Donation party. 1585 Hicixs 
Junius’ Nomencl, 99/1 Potre de bon Chrestien, poire de 
fiure,..a *pound-peare. @1667 Cow.ey fss. in Verse & 
Prose, Greatness, He would eat nothing but what was 
great, nor touch any Fruit but Horse-Plunis and Pound- 
Pears. 1766 Compl. Farmer s.v. Pear, The pound-pear, 
or black-pear of Worcester, 1889 H. Jonnston Chron, 
Glenbuckie xxii. 261 ‘Vhere are twenty gouden *pound- 
pieces. 1865 R. Hunt Pop. Rom. HY Eng. Ser. it. 81 
He told her to..get-a packet of *pound pins. 1886 /o/k- 
Lore Jral, 1V. 126 Pins—not the well-made ones sold 
in papers, but clumsy things with wire heads—‘ pound. 
pins’. 1g01 E. Nictorson in .V. § Q. oth Ser. VIII. 283/1 
Our bushel was originally the measure containing a quantity 
of wbeat equal to tbe weight of a cubic foot of water at 
ordinary temperature, 62°3 1b., and therefore, on the *pound. 
pint system, containing the same number of pints of wheat. 
1773 J. NortHcote Let. (in Sotheran's Catal. No. 12 (1899) 
39), Phe gentleman who won the Twenty Thousand *Pound 
Prize in the last Lottery. 1712 Pripeaux Direct. Ch.- 
qwardens (ed. 4) 57 A Church-Rate.. to be made .. by an 
equal *Pound Rate. 1766 Entick London IV. 404, 1251. 
raised by a pound-rate, at 4d. in the pound. 1661 Magvete 
Corr, xxvi. Wks. (Grosart) II. 62 That you ascertain in 
expresse words the summe that is to be raised by * pound 
rent. 1682 N. O. Borteau's Lutrin w. 293 \tem, twice fifty 
more Per ann. in Pound-Rents! 1586 IVills & /nv. N.C. 
(Surtees) 11. 128 ‘I'wo lyttell croftes..called tenter croftes, 
with the churche yearde of Darnton, and one *pownderight 
of Branson moore. 1873 E. Sron Workshop Keceifts Ser. 
1. 124/1 A *pound rocket will admit a leaden bullet that 
weighs a pound. 1887 J. B. Lock Dynamics 31 We shall 
choose as our unit mass-velocity that of a particle of 1 Ib. 
moving with 1 velo. We shall call this unit a *pound-velo. 
©1450 Godstow Reg. 668 Of the yifte of Robert, Erle of 
leyceter, thre *pounde-worthe of lond in Halso. 1780 
A. Younc Your /rel. 1.394 The yarn spun is *pound yarn, 
not done in hanks at all. 

Pound (pound). s4.2 Forms: 4-5 poonde, 
5 ponde, 5-6 pounde, 6 pond, 6-7 pownd(e, 
6- pound. [Not found till near the end of the 
ME. period:—OE. *fznd, known only in comb, 
pund-fold (in late 12th c. MS.) and early ME. 
pundbreche (Laws of Hen. 1) (see PounD-BREACH), 
and supported by the derivatives (ge-) Ayuda todam 
up (water) (K. Alfred), forxpyzdan to exclude, bar 
(Cynewulf): sec Pinp v. Origin unknown; the 
stem has not been certainly traccd in any continental 
language. Of this, Ponp sé. is an anomalous 
parallel form; many dialects have fowzd in the 
sense of fond, and the two forms are used indiffer- 
ently in sense 4 b in reference to canals.] 

I. 1. An enclosure maintained by authority, for 
the detention of stray or trespassing cattle, as well 
as for the keeping of distrained cattle or goods 
until redeemed ; a pinfold. 

The right to impound stray cattle still exists, but in Great 
Britain the impounder can put the animals in his own stable 
or field, so that public pounds, being unnecessary, are 
disappearing. 

1428 in Somerset Med. Wills (1901) 115 (Latin) [Item to 
mending the way between the church of Merk and the) 
pownde 35. 4d. 1464 Nolls of Parlt. V. 559/2 All such 
distresse..to put in pounde. 1531 Dial. on Laws Eng, u. 
xxvii. (1638) 113 ‘he owner may lawfully give the beasts 
meat and drink while they be in pound, a@ 1680 BuTLer 
Rem. (1759) 1. 168 To shut them up, like Beasts in Pounds, 
For breaking into others Grounds. 1773 Gotpsm. Stoops 
to Cong. 1v. Wks. (Globe) 668/1 I’d sooner leave my horse 
ina pound, 1821 Crarr / 7 Adinstr. 1.88 While pinders, 
that such chances look, Drive his rambling cows to pound. 
1837 Dickens Pickw, xix, ‘Where am 1?’ exclaimed Mr. 
Pickwick. ‘1n the Pound’, replied the mob. 1846 Loner. 
Pegasus in Pound v, Yhe wise men, in their wisdom, Put 
him straightway into pound. 

b. Pound close or covert, a pound to which the 
owner of impounded animals may not have access ; 
found open or overt, a pound which is not roofed, 
and to which the owner may have access to fced 


his beasts. 

1531 Dial. on Laws Eng. u. xxvii. 76 He that..hath the 
hurte may take tbe beestes as a dystresse, and put theym 
in a pounde ouert. 1554 Act 1 & 2 fil. & Alary c. 12 
§ 1 No Distress of Cattle sball be driven out of the Hundred 
. except that it be toa Pound overt within the same Shire. 
1567 Expos. Termes Lawes (1579) 157 b, Poundes are in 
two sorts, the one pounds open, the otber pounds close... 
Pound Close is sucb a place, where the owner of the dis- 
tresse may not come to geue them meat and drinke, with 
out offence, as in a close house, or whatsoeuer els place. 
1768 BrackstonE Com. II. i. 13 If a live distress, of 
animals, be impounded in a counnon pound overt, the owner 
must take notice of it at his peril; but if in any special 
pound-overt, so constituted for this particular purpose, the 
distreiner must give notice to the owner. 


ce. An enclosure for sheltering or in any way 
dealing with shecp or cattle in the aggregate; also, 
an enclosure in which wild animals are entrapped. 


POUND. 


1789 A. Younc Tour /ret. I. 340 Mr. Irwin spreads it in 
his pound .. for cattle to tread on, 1877 J. A. ALLEN 
Amer, Bison 472 The rusbing of a herd over a precipice 
or into a pound prepared especially to entrap them. 1890 
*R. Botprewooo' Col. Reformer 11891) 227 Two gates 
leading from the pound at the far end are now taken charge 
of by the black boys...The gate from the lane is opened 
and the ‘ragers’.. rush fiercely into the pound, 

2. lransf. and fig. A place of confinement ; a pen, 
a pent-up position; a trap; a prison for debtors or 
offenders; a spiritual ‘fold’; in //text7ng, a position 
from which escape is impossible or difficult. (See 
also LoB’s pounp.) 

1380 Wvceiir IVs, (1880) 421 Pride of men of be world 
pat wolen make hemi siche poondis, is an ober rote of con- 
sense a3enus crist lord of bis world. 1557 Yottell’s ATise. 
(Arb ) 268, I meane where you and all your flocke, Deuise 
to pen men in the pound. 
WVarre xix, Penne vp thy pleasure in Repentance poundes. 
1575 — Mask for Viset. Mountacute Wks. 49 lt pleazed 
God to helpe his flocke, which thus in pound was pent. 1598 
Ib. Jonson Eu, 3/an in Hum. u.i, Au’ hee thinke to bee 
relieu’d by me, when he is got into one o’ your citie pounds, 
theCounters. 1677 W. Hussanp Narrative 26 The Enemy 
being by this means brought into a Pound. 1684 Otway 
Atheist ui, Well, since 1 am trapt thus,..There 1s no re- 
plevin, and ] must to pound. 1927 Swirt fit. Horace 47, 
1 hurry me in haste away, Not thickine it is levee-day; And 
find his honour ina pound, Hemm’d bya triple circle round. 
1807 Worpsw. HWhAite Doe yu. 253 The grassy rock-encircled 
Pound In which the Creature first was found. 1 
Extwortuy 1’. Somerset Word-bk., Pound, a position from 
which escape seems difficult, particularly in hunting. 1887 
japeties Amaryllis xxiv. 183 He's getting tnto a pound, 
1¢ really is. 

73. An act or right of pounding (PouNnn v.? 1). 

1464 Rolls of Parlt. V.540/2 Vhe Baylewik.. with Poundes, 
Waifes, Strayes, Herbage and Pannage, 

+b. A seizure of cattle, etc,, in a raid, ctce.: cf. 


Poinn v, 3. Obs. 

c¢14a5 Wyntoun Cron, 1x. ii. 12 A cumpany gat he And 
rade in Ingland, for to ta A pownd, and swne it hapnyd sa 
Yhat he of catale gat a pray. 

a. A_ body of still water, usually of 
artificial formation, a Poyp, Now aval. b. esp. 
A body of water held up or confined by a dam or 
the like, as ina mill-pond (now dza/.), the reach 
of a canal above a lock, etc. (in which sense fond 


and found are used indifferently). 

1387 Tuevisa //igdex (Rolls) 111. 367 Alisaundre. .hadde 
alle maner bestes in kepyng in hyves, in layes, tn fisshe 
weres and pondes [47S. Cott. 776. D. vii poundes], ¢ 1450 
Pol, Poems (Rolls) 11. 228 Hit is a shrewde pole, pounde, 
ora well, That drownythe the dowghty. 1535 CovrrDALe 
/sa. xix. to All the poundes of Egipte, all the policie of their 
Moates & diches shal come to naught. 1684 G. Merton 
Vorks, Dialogue 132 (E.D.S,) Ourawd Meer is sliddeninto'th 
Pownd. 1805 Z. Attnurt Navi. Thames 29 So many 
more Pounds and moveahle Weirs as were found necessary 
might be erected. 1891 Cotrs Two Girls on Barge 46 
First a pound and then a lock,..‘pound’” being a canal 
definition of the level reaches that lie between the locks. 
1895 Darly News 8 Feh. 3/6 Witness said there were no 
indications to show that they were approaching a ‘ pound’ 
(lodgment or accumulation of water). a1 E. Smitu 
AIS. Collect. Warwicks. Words (EF. D. D.), Where there is 
a separate pool, the water above the dam is called either 
the mill-dam or the pound. 

5. An enclosure for fish. a. A compartment for 
stowing fish on board a fishing-vessel. b. See 
quot. 1367. c. A net trap for fish; sfec. the last 
compartment of a pound net, in which the fish are 
finally caught; the bowl or pocket. 

1809 Naval Chron. XX1. 21 There are pounds or en- 
closures made on the deck, for each fisherman to throw in 
what he catches. 1867 Smytu Satlor's Word-bk., Pound, 
a lagoon, or space of water, surronnded by reefs and shoals, 
wherein fish are kept, as at Berinuda, 1873 Leho 11 Mar. 
2/2 Immense quantities are, however, taken in what are 
called ’pounds’. A pound is generally placed on the 
shallow flats of the bays where fish food is abundant...The 
fish.. enter the pound, and find it impossible to get out again. 
1833 S. Puimsoit in 194 Cené. July 162 The haddocks..are 
..stowed away in hulk in ‘ pound’ (the pounds are like the 
stalls in a stable, in the hold of the ship). 1883 F. Day 
Indian Fish 14 (ish, Exhib. Publ.) Wicker-work labyrinths 
. acting like a pound in permitting the fish to enter with 
the flood, but precluding exit with the ebb. 

6. attrib. and Comb.,as pound like adj.; pound- 
boat, a flat-bottomed centre-board boat used on 
Lake Erie for carrying fish from the nets (Cez/, 
Dict. 1892); pound-fee, a fre paid for the release 
of cattle or goods from the pound; + poundlose, 
setting free or release from the pound: cf. Loose 
sb, 5; poundman, one employed in weir or pound 
fishing; pound-master, = PoUND-KEEPER; pound 
net, an enclosure formed by nets in the sea near the 
shore, consisting of a long straight wall or leader, 
a first enclosure (the ‘ heart’), into which the fish 
are conducted by the Icader, and a second enclosure 
(the pound, bowl, or pocket), from which they 
cannot escape ; pound scoop, a scoop used in 
collecting fish from a pound (Cen?. Dict. 1890). 

1878 Aytwarp 7ransvaal of To-Day ii. (1881) 27 English 
settlers have been known in a poor neighbourhood to live 
almost entirely from *pound-fees and mileage, earned by 
continual .. intermeddling with their neighbours’ herds. 
1898 Vestn. Gaz. 20 Jan. 5/2 A corner is boarded off in 
a sort of ‘pound-like manner. 1622 in Naworth Househ. 
Bks. (Surtees) 197 For *poundlose of viij of the tenants’ 
horses, tij. 1888 GoopE Amer, Fishes 222 The *pound- 
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men,,sometimes eat them and consider them better than 
scup. 1890 Cent. Dict., *Poundmaster. 1897 Oxting 
(U.S.) XXEX. 537/1 You get my vote the next time you 
run for poundmaster. 1883 Goove Fish. /udust. U.S. 12 
Introduction of *pound-nets or siake-nets along the sandy 


| 


t 


coasts of the Atlantic and its estuaries for the capture of | 


the migrating summer shoals. 1897 Ouding (\U.S.) XXX. 
362/1 One of the greatest nuisances. .that a seafaring man 
can meet with, and that is pound-nets. They lined the 
American shore far out into the lake. 
Pound (patind), 56.3 [f. Pounp v.1] 
I +1. A pounding; £/. that which has been 


pounded. Obs. rare. 


1562 Turner Herbal 11. 46 The poundes of the rootes [of | 


Mandrag] must be put tnto a small firkin of swete wyne. 

2. An apparatus for pounding or crushing apples 
for cider; a cider-mill, 

1832 Trans. Province. Med. & Surg. Assoc. uu. V1, 202 
This mischievous part of the pound [i.e. lead basins used in 
cider presses] is now almost universally exploded, and in 
their place wooden ones are substituted. 1886 ExtwortHy 
WV. Somerset Word-bk., Pound,..a mill in which to grind 
the apples for making cider. 

pall 3. Amark caused by a severe blow ; a bruise, 


a contusion. 

1862 Campion A dice 35 [He] would frequently return [from 
a combat at fisticuffs] in a deluge of gore and all over 
pounds and bruises. 

4. A heavy beating blow; a thump; also, ‘the 
sound caused by this, a thud. 

1890 in Cent. Dict, 1901 Daily Chron. 7 June 4/1 The 
breathless shout, the pound of hoofs—‘'The Favourite! 
Favourite wins!’ 

Pound (patund), v1 Forms: a. 1 punian, 
-izgean, 4~7 poune, powne, (4-5 pone, 8-9 Sc. 
poon). §. 6-7 punne, 6- pun (see also PUN v.), 
y. 6- pound (9 da/, pund). [OE. pénian (also 
gepinian, ME. IponE):—WGer. *pfinéjan, stem 
/jan-, whence also Du. + puyn, mod. prez ‘rubbish, 
trash or cyment of stones’ (Hexham), LG, prix chips 
of stone, building rubbish (Doorn.-Koolman), For 
the final d, cf. Astouxb v., Bounn ffé. a.1, etc.] 

1. ¢rans. To break down and crush by beating, 
as with a pestle; to reduce to pulp or powder; 
to bray, bruise, pulverize, triturate. 

a. ¢1000 Sax. Lecchd. }. 176 Zenim pas ylcean wyrte ucr- 
bascnm gecnucude [v.7, Zepunude]. ar1oso Liber Setntel, 
xxiv. (1889) 95 Peah bu punige [conu/uderis] stunine on 
pil(an) easlee berentiula punigzendum[/errenze] bufan puncre 
na byd afyrred fram him dysignyss his. ¢ 1380 Wyciir 
Serm. Sel. Wks. 1. 89 As spicerye 3yveb smell whan it is 
powned. 1382 — J/aét. xxi. 44 Vpon whom it [this stone] 
shal falle, it shal togidre poune hym [1388 to-brise hym}. 
1578 Lyte Podoens 1. 1, 3 Sothrenwood pounde with 
a rosted Quince, and laide to the eyes. 1616 Surre. & 
Marky. Country Farme 41 Powne and temper them 
altogether, 1620 VexNer Via Reeta (1650) 126 Grots 
pouned and sifted or strained therein. 1658 J. Jones Ovid's 
/is 138 Anaxarchus. .being condemned..to be pound with 
iron pestels in a morter. 

8B. 15s9 Morwvxc Fvonym. 132 Then punne it in a 
morter. /drd 286 Pun them that be to be pund. 1600 
HeEvwoop 1s¢ 2. Edw. 1V,1 ii, The honestest lad that 
ever pund spice in a mortar. 1662 H. Stusse /nd. Nectar 
ii. 8 Cacao nut, punned, and dissolved in water. 

y- 1594 SoutuweLL Al. Alagd. Fun. Teares (1823) 120 
To feele nore of their sweetnesse, I will pound these spices. 
1697 Dryvven WVirg. Georg. 1. 138 The Peasant ..who pounds 
sas Rakes The crumbling Clods. 1765 A. Dickson 7reat. 
Agric. 477 Let him..dry them, and pound them in a mortar. 
1828 Craven Gloss., Pund, to pound. 1830 M. Donovan 
Dom. Econ. 1. 315 After the apples have been pressed, they 
may be economically pounded a second time. 1865 LuBBock 
Preh. Times xii, A flat stone to pound roots with. 


1583 Stuppes Anat. Abus, 11. (1882) 78 The word of God 
is not preached vnto them, and as it were braied, punned, 
interpreted, and expounded. 1618 Botton F/orus (1636) 
to1 He therefore so ground and punned Annibal, by coasting 
him thorow all Samnium. 4@1677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 
1716 11. 80 To think a gross body may be ground and 
pounded into rationality. 1884 Nonconf. & Indep. 12 June 
570/1 ‘The Lord Advocate..pounded it [the Bill] to powder, 

2. Tostrike severely with the fists or some heavy 
instrument; to strike or beat with repeated heavy 


blows; to thump, to pummel. Also fg. 


o,f. 1790 A. Witson Pack Poet. Wks. (1846) 29 John - 


swore that he wad poon you [77es aboon you, spoon you]. 
1903 in Lug. Dial. Dict. in form foun in Uerefordsh., pow 
in KE, Lane, poox (pun), pun, punn, poan, from Cumbld. to 
Glouc. and Leicester. 

y: 1700 Drvven Cey.x & Alcyone 392 With cruel blows 
she pounds ber blubber'd cheeks. 1795 Wotcortt (P. Pindar) 
Pindartana Wks. 1812 1V. 199 Pounds thy pate. 1839 
Tiackeray Fata/ Boots Wks. (1869) 386, I stood pounding 
him with iny satire. 1857 HuGnues 7om Brown 1. vi, The 
big boys who sit at the tables pound them and cheer. 1858 
Cot. K. Younc Diary & Corr. (1902) App. 328 We pounded 
your regiment the other day. 1874 Symonps Sk. /taly 
% Greece (1898) I. ix. 176 Horsed sea deities pounding one 
another with bunches of fish. 1875 Le Fanu Pill. Die 
xxviti, I danced every day, and pounded a piano, and sang 
alittle. 1877 Crery AZin, Tact. xiv. (ed. 3) 189 To hang 
closely on their rear, pounding them with light guns. 

b. cith advb, extension. Vo knock \something) 
22, oul, etc., by pounding; to hammer, beat. 

1875 Ruskin Fors Claz. li. 53 My foolishness is being 
pounded out of me. 1884 Pall Afall G.16 Oct. 2/2 The 
fortifications might be pounded to pieces. 1891 Kipiinc 
Light that Failed xt. (1900) 193 The big drum pounded out 
tbe tune. 1 L. SterHen Stud. Biog. Il. v. 182 He 
must not simply state a reason, but pound it into a thick 
head by repetitton. 


| 


POUND. 


ec. U.S. Slock Exch. To beat down the price of 
(stock); = HlAMMER @, 2 d (6). 

tgor ASunsey’s Alay. XXIV. 522/1 The bears let the 
opportunity to pound securities go by the board. 

+3. With inverted construction: To deliver 
(heavy blows) 07 some one. Oés. rare—'. 

1596 Spenser /. Q. 1v. iv. 31 An hundred knights.. All 
which at once huge strokes on him did pound, Iu hope to 
take him prisoner, where he stood on ground. 

4. intr, ‘Yo beat or knock heavily, deliver heavy 
blows, fire heavy shot (a¢, eo). Pound away, to 
continue delivering blows ; to hammer away. 

1815 [see PounpinG véé. sb! 2], 1858-9 Russet, Diary 
Indta (1860) I. 292, | found all our guns pounding at the 
Martinigre. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Power Wks. (Bohn) 
11. 340 The chief engineer pounded with a hammer on the 
trunnions of acannon, until he broke them off. 1885 A/anch. 
Exam, 20 Feb. 5/2 The Opposition are anxious to have their 
great guns in the Upper Chamber poundingaway at the same 
time, 1885 R. L. & F. Stevenson Dynamiter ii, Witbin the 
lodging-house feet pounded on the stairs. 1895 Hare Story 
of Life (1900) VI. xxx. goo An electric piano... goes on 
pounding away byitself. 1901 H. Harcanp Com. & Err.60 
Ferdinand Augustuy’s heart began to pound. 

Jig. 1861 J. R. GREEN Let#. (tg01) 1. 73, I spent the bulk 
of yesterday pounding at Dunstan in the British Museum. 

b. Of a ship or boat: To beat the water, rise 


and fall heavily. 

1903 Datly Alail 21 Aug. 5/7 The sea had become rough, 
causing the boats to pound considerably. 1906 Hest. 
Gaz. 21 Aug. 7/2 The wreck of the ‘ Manchuria‘... The 
vessel is lying far inside the reef, and is pounding heavily. 

5. znir. To walk, run, or dance with heavy steps 
that beat or pulverize the ground; to ride hard 
and heavily ; ¢vavsf. of a steamer, to force its way 
through the water, paddle or steam along forcibly. 

180z Mar. Epcewortn J/oral 7. (1806) I. vill. 51 ‘ Look 
at that absurd creature!’ exclaimed Forester, pointing out 
..a girl, who was footing and pounding for fame at a pro- 
digious rate. 1848 Kincscey I’cas¢ i, A fat farmer, sedu- 
lously pounding through the mud. 1852 R. S. Surtees 
Sponge's Sp. Tour \, He thought he saw [him]. .pounding 
away on the chestnut [horse] 1865 Dud/in Univ, Mag. It. 
20 So he pounds along sitting well down in his saddle. 1880 
Miss Brappon Fust as f am xviii, I am not going to pound 
over half the county in a futile endeavour to come up with 
the hounds. 1898 G. W. E. Russxtt Collect. 5 Recall. 
xxxiv. 458 Cantering up St. James’s Street. or pounding 
round Hyde Park. 1898 Daly News 23 July 7/1 She 
[asteamer] pounded along splendidly at over 20 knotsan hour, 

6. ¢rans. To consolidate by beating, to beat hard; 
esp. in technical use in form fre, to ram down 
(earth, clay, or rubble) as in making a roadway or 


embankment: see Pun v.1 

so Jrul. K. Agric. Soc. X1. u. 706 The cows so 
thoroughly ‘ pound ’ the ground that in summer itis tn many 
parts as hard as a brick. 

Pound (paund), v.2 Also 5 pown, 7 poun. 
[f£ Pounn 56.2 Cf. Pinp v., Poxn v.] 

1. trans. To place or shut wf (trespassing or 
straying cattle) in a pound; to impound. 

c 1450 Osency Kegr. 44 That bey [bestes] be not Inparkid 
or poxoyd but pey be i-founde in open harme [cf. zdéa. 
24 inparked or y-poyned; ¢é7d. 86 imparkid or poyned}). 
1530 Patscr. 663/2, 1 pounde, I put horse, or beestes in 
the pynfolde. 1673 [R. Leicu] Transp. Reh. 124 They 
exercise a petty royalty in..pounding beasts. @1711 Kren 
Urania Poet. Wks. 1721 1V. 503 Your Neighbour Swains 
the Trespassers will pound. 1819 A/ctrofolts Il. 205 Law- 
suits for trespass, for poaching, pounding cattle, ..give him 
notoriety in the country. 1890 ‘R. Botprewoop' Col. 
Reformer (1891) 87 We must not go more than half a mile 
away from the road, or we [i.e. our cattle] "Il be ‘pounded. 
fig. 1581 Sipney Afal, Poetrie (Arb.) 69 Me thinkes I 
deserue to be pounded, for straying from Poetrie to Oratorie. 
1719 D'Urvey /tl/s (1872) V. 179 For the Heart that still 
wanders, is pounded at last. 

2. To shut up or confine in any enclosure or 
within any bounds or limits, material or otherwise. 


Also with wf. Also fg. 

1589 Nasue Pref Greene's Menaphon (Arb.) 12 Euen so 
these men..do pound their capacitie in barren Com- 
pendiums. 1608 Hrevwoop Mafe Lucrece in. iv, Sit round: 
the enemy is pounded fast In their own folds. 1632 
Masstncer & Firtp Fatal Dowry w.1, Married once, A 
man is staked or poun’d, and cannot graze Beyond his own 
hedge. 1639 Worton in Reéig. (1651) 364 More might be 
said, if I were not pounded within an Epistle. 1644 Mitton 
Arvop. (Arb.) 48 That gallant man who thought to pound 
up the crows by shutting his Parkgate. 1761 Cotman 
ie Wee w. i. (1775) 22, | wish Harriot was fairly 
pounded [= married]. It wou'd save us both a great deal 
of Trouble. 1776 Remembrancer (1777) IV. 272/2 Hopkins, 
and his little navy, are safely pounded in Providence river, 
near Rhode Island. 1839 Baitey /estus xxvii. (1848) 323 
And the round wall of madness pound us in, 

b. spec. in Fox-hunting ( pass.), said of a rider 
who gets into an enclosed place fiom which he 
cannot get out to follow the chase. Zo found the 


field : see quot. 1886. 

1827 Sporting Mag. XIX. 353 The whole ficld [i.e. the 
assemblage of riders) was fairly pounded. 1860 WuayTe 
Meivitte Akt. Hard. xvi. 135 Whenever one individual 
succeeds either in what is termed Joswnding a field, or in 
getting such a start of them that nobody shall have a chance 
of catching him whilst the pace holds. 1875 — Riding 
RvreoN. viii. (1879) 131 A man who never jumps at all can by 
no possibility be ‘pounded *, 1886 E:wortuy !¥, Somerset 
Word-bk. s. v., In hunting, an impassable barrier is said 
‘to pound the field’. So also a bold rider who clears a 
fence which others cannot do is said ‘ to pound the lot *. 

fig. 1853 'C. Bepe’ Verdant Green ix, The pounding of 


POUND. 


the same gentleman in the middle of the first chorus. 1864 
Daily Tel. 27 Aug., The Marquis, however, in following his 
leader over the agricultural plough, got.. pounded with him 
in the political field. ; : 

3. To dam (water); dam 7. Now chiefly dadé. 

1649 Brutus Eng, Lprov, [uipr. (1652) bij b, Watermills, 
which destroy abundance of gallant Land, by pounding up 
the water..even to the very top of the ground. 1770 J. 
Brainprey Swow. 7ames 1 Uf they be made to pound more 
than five or six Feet, some of the adjacent Lands wilt be laid 
under Water. 1792 /vazs. Soc. Arts X.119 Which occa- 
sioned a fall for the water to run off, and prevented its 
being pounded up. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk, 
s. v. Pounded, Vhey’n bin gropin’ fur trout I spect, I see the 
bruck’s pounded. =e . 

4. To pound off, to partition off into compart- 
ments: ef. Pounn 56.7 5a. 

1887 Fisheries of U.S. Sezt. v. 11, 426 In the hair-seal 
fishery, on the coast of Newfoundland, the vessel’s hold is 
‘pounded off’ into bins only a little larger than the skins. 

Hence Pounded ///. a.; Pounding v6/. sb. 

1621 Quartes Argalus & P. (1678) 44 Here's none that 
can reprieve Such pounded beasts. 1641 Boston Rec. (1877) 
Il. 60 The same hogg or swine..not to be fetched thence 
untill full satisfaction be made. .for pounding and for carege. 
1791 R. Mytxn Rep. Thamcs § /sis 29 The Pounding of 
the water by the New Locks. 


Pound, v3 [f. Pounp 54.1 1.] 

tl. trans. To weigh. Obs, rare—°, 

1570 Levins J/anif. 220/45 To Pound, fonderare. 

Z. Coming, To test the weight of coins (or of 
the blanks to be minted) by weighing the number 
of thesc which ought to make a ponnd weight (or 
a certain number of pounds), and ascertaining how 


much they vary from the standard. 

From the earliest times, in the Indenture under which the 
Master of the Royal Mint prodnced coins for the King, 
a limit was assigned within which the weight was to be 
maintained; and as it was impossible to make every coin 
of the exact weight, it was customary, before 1870, to fix 
the number of grains variation permissible in each pound 
weight, taken at random from the mass of coins, this 
variation being termed ‘remedy for the Master’. Thus, 
for gold coins, in which 20 troy pounds of standard gold 
make 9344 sovereigns, the Indenture of 1817 allows a margin 
of ‘twelve grains in the pound weight and no more’. By the 
Coinage Act of 1870, the ‘remedy’ was fixed on the piece, 
as } grain on each sovereign, each of which is now separately 
tested by an automatic weighing apparatus of great delicacy. 

1890 Cent. Dict. s.v., Ponnding in coining. 1907 Let. /r. 
Royal Alint, The present law is far more stringent, but tfor 
particular purposes) we still constantly resort to pounding 
in the Mint, and always in the case of bronze coins. 

3. To weigh out or divide into pounds. Joca/. 

1876 li7hithy Gloss., Punded, divided into pounds. 1886 
Exwortny i Somerset Word-bk., Pound,..to make up 
into pats or parcels each of x Ib. weiglit. 

Pound, «+ s/azg. [f. Pounn sé.1 3.] To bet 
a pound, or an extravagant amonnt, on; esp. in 
phr. fo pound it, to wagcr pounds in long odds; 
hence, to state as a certainty or strong conviction. 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Pound it,to ensue or make 
a certainty of any thing: thus a man will say I'll pound it 
to be sos taken, probably from the custom of.. offering ten 
pounds to acrown at a cock-match, in which case, if no 
person takes this extravagant odds, the battle is at an end. 
This is termed pounding a cock, 1828 Bee Living Pict. 
Loudon ii. 44 You'll soon be bowled out, Ill pound it. 1838 
Dickens O. 7vistxxvi, Il pound it, that Barney’s managing 
properly. 1865 — Afut. /riend tv. xv, I'll pound it, Master, 
to be in the way of school, 

Iience Pou'ndable a.: see quot. 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Poundaile, any event which 
is considered Certain or inevitable, is declared to be pound- 
able, as the issue of a game, the success of a bet, &c. 

Poundage! (paundédz). Also 5 pundage, 
5-7 pondage, 7 powndage. [f. Pounn sd.1 + 
“AGE; hence med. (Anglo-) L. pondagium.) 

1. An impost, duty, or tax of so much per pound 
sterling on merchandise; sfec. a subsidy, usually 
of 12 pence in the pound, formerly granted by 
Parliament to the Crown, on all imports and 
exports except bullion and commodities paying 
tonnage. Now //is/. 

1399 Lanci. Rich. Redeles w. 14 His puruyours toke, 
Withoute preiere at a parlement a poundage biside, And a 
fifteneth and a dyme eke. 1422 Kodls of Parlt, \V.173/2 
A subsidie of Tonage and Poundage. .that is to sey of every 
‘Tunne tiis; and xiid of every Pounde. c14$0 FortTescur 
Abs. § Lim, Mon, vi. (185) 122 The kynge hath therfore 
be snbsidie of pondage and tonnage, 1g09-10 Act 1x 
Ilex. VUIT, c. 20 § 1 Another Subsidie called Poundage, 


that ys to sey: of all maner merchaundises..caryed ont of 


this.. Realme or brought into the same by wey of merchann- 
dise of the value of every xxs., xijd. 1628 Ciias. 1 Speech 
Wks. 1662 I. 370 As for ‘Tonnage and Ponndage it is a thing 
I cannot want and was never intended by you to ask. 1642 
Putver Lloly & Prof, St. 1. xxiv. 150 He knowes well that 
cunning is no burthen to carry, as paying neither portage 
by land, nor poundage by sea. 1765 BLackstone Comm, 1. 
viii, 315 Those [subsidies] of tonnage and poundage, in 
particular, were at first granted, as the old statutes (and 
particularly r Jéliz.c. 19.) express it, for the defence of the 
realm, and the keeping and safeguard of the seas. 

2. A payment of so much per pound sterling upon 
the amount of any transaction in which money 
passes ; a commission, or fee, of so much a pound. 

1599 Nasun Lenten Stuffe (1871) 25 There being two- 
hundred in it worth three hundred pounds a piece, with 
poundage and shillings to the Inrched. 1693 Sournerne 
Afaid's Last Pr. wt. iti, | shall be paid in crack't money, 
and pay poundage into the bargain. 1749 Cursrenr. Leét 
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(1775) Il. 129 Pay that money..yourself, and not through 
the hands of a servant, who always.. stipulates poundage. 
1809 MaLKin Gil Blas x1, vii. (Rudg.) 408 What cursed 
fools our dramatists must be, to care for anything but their 
poundage when their plays happen to be received! 1835 
Crompton, Meeson & Roscoe's Reports 11. 334 The sheriff 1s 
entitled to poundage on the whole amount of the goods 
levied. 1849 Macautay /fist. ding ili. 1. 309 The paymaster 
of the forces had a poundazge, amounting to about five thou- 
sand a year, on all the money which passed through his hands. 
1892 E. K. Buytu in Law Tunes XCIII. 488/2 Scanda. 
lously high court fees charged by way of poundage. 

b. A percentage of the total earnings of any 
concern, paid as wages to those engaged in it, 


sometimes in addition to a fixed wage. 

1892 Lalour Commission Gloss., Poundage, a system in 
vogue in the slate industry to adjust the wages of the work- 
nen. Every month when the claims of the slate quarrymen 
are made out an addition of so much in the pound is made 
upon the slate bill, that is, the payment due according to 
the standard rates. /’enmdage, the system under which 
the wages of tacklers or overlookers in cotton mills are 
based upon the output of the looms, being so much in the 
pound on the total earnings of the weavers under their 
charge, rgo1 IVestve. Gaz. 6 Sept. 8/1 The principle of 
poundage was agreed to by the men, who, however, prefer 
a higher fixed wage and less poundage. 

3. A payment or charge of so much per pound 
weight; payment by weight. 

«@1g00 in Arnolde C/o. (1811) 100 To poundage perteynen 
that every marchaundise that shalbe sold be weight brought 
into Londonfetc.}. 1891 J. Siuson //ist, Thanet 148 Under 
the act of 1812 the duties in those days called ‘ lastage * or 
‘ poundage’ were adjusted. 1904 IWestin. Gaz. 16 Dec. 5/2 
The Commonwealth Postal Department has now finally 
decided not to seek to renew the contract, but to rely on 
getting letters forwarded on a poundage basis, as provided by 
the Postal Union rules. 

4. Salt-making. The number of pounds of salt 
contained in one gallon of brine, or (in some 


places) in one cubic foot of brine. 

1907 Let. to Editor fr. Cheshire, 'Vhe weight of salt con- 
tained in one gallon of brine..is usually about 2 lb. 10 0z.; 
if it is as little as 21b. 8 oz., the hrine is not worth working. 
The poundage is measured by a graduated hollow glass 
instrument, similar to that used in ascertaining the specific 
gravity of a fluid. (The gallon is not the imperial, but the 
old wine gallon. The standard poundage is thus more than 
3 1b, tothe imperial gallon.) ‘The word is in constant use 
at the Cheshire and Staffordshire Salt Works, but is never 
used at Droitwich. 

5. Betting. Extravagant odds. 
quot, 1812. 

1816 Sporting Alag. XLVIII. 234 The poundage was 
here offered, but notakers. 1894 AstLry 50 } cars Life II. 
83 At Newmarket it would have been poundage on my 
horse. 

6. Weight stated in pounds. novce-zse. 

1903 Blackw. Mag. Jan. 60/1 Our heaviest [fish] at that 
date was 201b., and there seemed to be a want of proportion 
in the business, an almost indelicate exuberance of poundage. 

Hence Powndage v. /vav1s., to impose poundage 
upon: whence Pou‘ndaging vé/. sb. In quot. fg. 

1644 Mitton A reop. (Arb.) 64 Nothing writt'n but what 
passes throngh the custom-house of certain Publicans that 
ae the tunaging and the poundaging of all free spok’n 
truth. 

Poundage? (pau'ndédy). Also 6 Sc. poind- 
age. [f. Pounn z.2, 56.24 -acE.] ‘ft The action or 
right of pounding stray or trespassing cattle (0ds.) ; 
the charge levied upon the owner of impounded 


cattle or of anything poinded. 

1584 Act & 2 Phil. & Alary, c. 12 §2 No person .. shall 
take for keping in[ 7. im-] pownde impownding or pondage 
of any.. Distres, above the somme of iiijd. 1576 Reg. Privy 
Council Scot. 1. 524 Yo use the ordour of parcage or 
poindage establissit in the said indenture. 1660 in 1s¢ Cezzt. 
/list. Springfield, Alass. (1898) 1. 274 And for Swine or any 
Cattle that are lyable to Poundage who ever shall Pound 
them, they shall have foure pence a head, for y* Poundage 
ofthem, 1845 S. Jupp J/argaret i. v. (1881) 264 Molly I’ve 
known ever since she was dropt; she has brought in the 
strays, and many is the poundage she has saved Uncle Ket. 

Pou'ndal. [f. Pounp sé): cf. CENTAL.] Sce 
quot. (Also called foot-pouidal,) 

1879 THomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 1.1. § 225 We .. define 
the British absolute unit force as ‘the force which, acting 
on one pound of matter for one second, generates a velocity 
of one foot per second’. Prof. James Thomson has sug: 
gested the name ‘ Poundal’ for this unit of force, 1884 A, 
Dantete Princ. Phys. ii. 19+ 

Pound-breach (pau‘ndbrit{). Zew. [f. Pounn 
sb.2+ Breacu sb. Early ME. pundbreche repre- 
sents an OE. *pizzdbryce not recorded.] ‘The break- 
ing open of a pound; hencc, the illegal removal 
or recovery by the owner of goods lawfully im- 
pounded, 

@1135 Laws /fen, I, c. 40 (Schmid) Pundhreche fit pluri- 
bus modis: emissione, evocatione, receptione, excussione, 
1292 Britron 1. xxx. § 3 Cenx qi ount fet prisoun en lour 
mesouns, ou hamsokne, ou pountbreche. 1594 West 2nd 
Pt. Symbol. § 215 Privat force..trespas by entring into 
ground,.. poundbreach or otherwise. 1670 Brounr Law 
Dict., Pundbrech,. .is the illegal taking of Cattle out of the 
Pound, either by breaking the Ponnd, picking the Lock, or 
otherwise, 1768 Biackstonr Come. ILL. ix. 146 The dis- 
treinor has a remedy in damages..by writ de parco fracto, 
or pound breach, in case they were actually impounded. 
1891 Carmarthen JFrul, 23 Jan, 3/1 At Lampeter County- 
court on Tinesday..two cases of pound-breach under distress 
for tithes were entered for hearing. 

Pou'nd-cake. [f. Pounn st.1 + CaKE sé.] 
A rich cake so called as originally containing 


Cf. Pounp w,!, 
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a pound (or equal weight) of each of the principal 
ingredients, flour, butter, sugar, fruit, etc, 

1841 THackeray Jen 4& Coats Wks. 1900 XIII. 601 It 
will have a great odour of bohea and pound-cake. 1876 
F, E. Trottore Charming Fellow 11. ix. 138 [He] begged 
to recommend the pound-cake, from his own personal ex- 
petience. ¢1g00 Beeton's L:very-day Cook. Bk. 3,6 Pound 
Cake.—Ingredients of large cake; 1 1b. of butter, 24 1b. of 
flour, 1b. of pounded loaf sugar, rlb. of currants, 9 eggs, 
2 oz. of candied peel {ctc.]. 

Pownded, ///. a.1_ Forms: see the vb. ff. 
PounDz,! +-ED!,} Crushed by heavy blows tosmall 
fragments or to powder; beate small; coinminnted. 

1600 SurrLet Country Farm xxviii, 181 He shall giue 
them parched wheate, or of pouned barly the donble 
measure, 1771 Luckomar //ist. Print, 33 Paper made., 
with pounded cotton or reduced to a pulp. 1815 Simoxp 
Your Gt. Brit. 1, 11 ‘Yhe roads are well gravelled with 
pounded stones. 1899 Adlbutt’s Syst. Aled. VIII. 380 
Pounded meat [ete.] should form the basis of the feedings. 

Pounded, /f/. a.2: sce Pounp v.2 

+ Pounder, sé.! Ods. Forms: 5 pounder, 
pondre, punder. [app. f. Pounp sé,1; perh, in 
reference to the fact that the auncel had at its end 
a knob of a pound weight as a counterpoise (see 
quot. @1640 in AUNCEL), But it is also possible 
that the word in the form fordre was immediately 
from L. ponds, ponder- weight.) A name of the 
kind of balance called AUNCEL. 

c142§ Castell Persev, 2730 in Alacro Plays 152 It schal 
bee weyen, as peys in punder [r/me vnder]. 1429 App. 
Cuicuerey in Wilkins Concerta M11. 516 Dicto pondere le 
Auncell scheft seu Jonndcr..doloso quodam staterz genere. 
1439 Aolls of Parit. V. 30/1 Ou branche of disceit .. called 
a dchafte, othere wise called a Pondre, othere wise called an 
Hauncere, whiche greved many a trewe man. ¢1440 Promip, 
Parv. 4162 Punder, ébrilla, 


Pounder (pau‘nda:), 56.2. Also (1 ptinere), 
6pouner, [f. Pounpv.'+-ER1. Cf. OK. peinere 
a pestle, f. petzZan Pound v.1] One who or that 
which pounds. 

1. An instrument for pounding ; a pestle, a crush- 


ing beetle; a beater. 

axoso Liler Scintill. xxiv. (see Pounn v.! 1] Punere [L. 
pilo|. 1564 in Noake HW ’orcestersh. Relics (1877) 12 A gartics 
morter,apouner. 1656 W. D. tr. Comenius’ Gale Lat. Und. 
§ 353 They beat in a stone mortar with a rough or Greek 
pounder. 1799 J. Rosertson Agric. Perth 282 Vhere were 
two pounders, and a third was afterwards added, all from 
Carron. 1830 M. Donovan Dom, Econ. |. 313 Crush them 
well... with three or four strokes of the pounder. aces R. 
Musro /’veh, Scot, viii. 304 With the exception of an oblong 
stone or ‘ pounder’ all the stone implements were of flint. 

b. A vessel for pounding in; a mortar, 

1891 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. \V.56 Indian women pound 
corn and sift the poundings, and make bread of varying 
grades of coarseness. A pounder is constructed of a section 
of a log, and is really a huge mortar, nearly three feet high. 

2. A person who pounds. 

161r Frorio, Pestafore, a stamper, a punner [1598, a 
stamper or beater in a morter]. 1834 Darwin in Life & 
Lett, (1887) 1. 254 A certain hunter of beetles, and pounder 
of rocks, 1894 L. Iuomson S. Sea Yarns 145 The kava- 
pounder paused, with stone uplifted. 

Pounder (pau‘ndas), 56.3 Now rare.  ([f. 
Pounp v.2 + -ER1,] One whose office it is to pound 
cattle; = PoUND-KEEPER, PINDER, POINDER. 

1622 Canterb. Alarr. Licences (MS.), Xpoferus Hewes of 
St. Mary’s in Dover, pownder. 1655 Boston Kec, (1877) 11. 
123 Tho. Alcock chosen Cow keeper for this yeare,..as also 
to be pounder. 1848 J. Kirkpatrick Melig. Orders, etc. 
Norwich 319 At a court of mayoralty, 26 Nov. 1679, tbe 
inhabitants of the Castle and Fee have liberty to erect a 
pound..and the pounder to dwell upon the fee. 

Pownder, s4.4_ [f. Pounp s6,1+-ER 1] 

I. 1. Something of a pound weight, e.g. a fish. 

1834 J. Witson in Blackw, Mag. XXXV.790 You may 
pick a pounder out of any black pool. 1898 I#estuz. Gaz, 
29 June 5/3 A half-pound trout on this tiny lake will show 
as good sport as a pounder elsewhere. 

II. In combination with a prefixed numeral. 

2. Something weivhing a specified number of 
pounds ; sfec. a gun carrying a shot of a specified 
weight ; rarely, a projectile of a specified weight. 

1695 Lond. Gaz. No. 3112/3 We found in the Castle of 
Namunr..69 Pieces of Cannon, viz. 7 twenty four Pounders, 
3 sixteen Pounders, 2 twelve Pounders, 9 ten Pounders,.. 
3 three Pounders, 1 two Pounder. 1756-7 tr. Aeys/er's 
Zrav. (1760) 1, 317 ‘The French had erected a battery of 
twenty-four sixty pounders directly over one of the mines 
of the citadel, 1862 W, F. Cottier Fist. Eng. Lit. 403 A 
silver-scaled twenty-pounder. 1901 West. Gaz. 10 Aug. 
2/1 ‘Everyone must bring his own mug and a cake’.. 
we have carried a two-pounder at the ‘handle-bar % 

3. A person possessing, having an income of, or 
paying (e. g. as rent) a specified number of potnds 
sterling; a woman having a marriage-portion of so 
many pounds. ; 

1706 Farquuar Recruiting Officer i. i, 1 must meet a 
lady, a twenty thousand pounder, presently, upon the walk 
by the river. 1754 SHEBBEARE J/atrimony (1766) 1. 69 ‘Ihe 
eldest Daughter of..one of the richest Merchants in the 
City; a Seventy Thousand Pounder. 1840 THACKERAY 
Catherine iii, Rich Miss Dripping, the twenty-thousand- 
pounder from London. 2 

b. A bank-note or other article of the value of 
a specified number of pounds sterling. 

1755 Jounson s.v., A note or billis calleda twenty founder 
or ten founder, from the sum it bears. 1829. Marnyat /. 
Mildmay iv, 1 pocketed the little donation—it was a ten- 

ae 
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pounder. 1895 IWVestm. Gaz, 23 Feb. 2/1 It is..cheering, to 
discuss airily ht the nonce, links whicb are two thousand 
pounders, and single pearl pins worth £1,200 eacb. 

IMI. 4. atérzé. and Comd., as pounder pear = 
pound-pear \PoUND sb.1 4); one-, dwo-(ete.) powruler 
cartridge, 12- (ete.) pounder gun, ete. 

1697 Drvoen Virg. Georg. 1. 127 Unlike are Bergamotes 
and pounder Pears. 1807 Hutton C ovrse Math. 11. 261 What 
length ofa 36-pounder gun [etc.]? 1823 J. M. Spearman Brit. 
Gunner 362, 2-pounders take about 4 sheets of 12-pounder 
cartridge paper... }-pounders, 1 sheet of 9-pounder paper. 
1863 P. BarryDockyard con. 93 The 12-pounder Armstrong 
field pieces are bel.eved by the Committee to be efficient. 

+ Pounder, v. Ods. rare-°, [app. freq. of 
Pousp v.!] = Pouxnn v.14, 

1570 Levins J/anip. 78/8 To pounder, ért/imare. 

Poundfalde, obs. form of PINFOLD. 

Pound foo'lish, z. Foolish in dealing with 
large sums: antithetieal to PENNY-WISE, q.v. So 
Pound-foolishness, Pound-folly: see PENNY- 
WISDOM, 

Pound garnett, obs. f. PoMRGRANATE. 

Pound-house. [f. Pounp v.! + House sé.} 
A building in whieh the pounding, pulverizing, or 
erushing of material ts done: as @. part of a glass- 
works; b. a eider-mill. 

1702 Loud. Gaz. No. 3821/8 A Round Bottle-Glass- House, 
. with all Conveniencies, a Pound House and Smith’s Forge. 
1796 W. Marsnaty IV, England 1. Gloss. 323, etc., Pound- 
house, (/éi¢, 228 The apples being thrown into a large 
trough or tub, five or six persons.. pounded them with large 
club-shaped wooden pestils... Hence, no doubt, the epithet 
pound is applied to the house, etc, in which the whole 
business of cider-making is performed.] 1899 Raymonv Vo 
Soud i. vi. 122 Jacob Handsford stayed out in the pound- 
house giving another screw to his apple-cheese. 

Pounding (puu'ndin), v6/. 56.1 Forms: see 
the vb. (-1nc1l.} The aetion of Pounp v1 

1. Crashiug or bruising into pulp or powder; 
trituration, pulverizing. 
1s91 Percivate SJ. Dict., Majadnra, hammering, stamp- 
ing, powning. 1601 Hottanp /’iny xu. xxvii, Verjuice 
may be made .by punning and stamping unripe grapes in 
morters. 1 Baxer Nile Tribut. vi. (18721 24 Reduced 
by pounding inaheavy mortar. 1886 Pal/ Mal/G.20 Aug. 
4/1 The juice of the apple, after being expressed by au 
operation called ‘ pounding ', ferments. 

b. concr. Yhe proeecds of this process ; pounded 
substaice; the quantity pounded at one time. 

1872 Buacnie Lays /lieh/. p. xviii, The sea bottom, covered 
with the poundings of these rocks. 1893 Dasly Vews 28 Apr. 
5/5 -\ certain London firm had taken his whole year’s 
“pounding ’ [vf cider}. : ’ 

2. Striking or beating with or as with the fist ; 
beating, pummeling, knoeking, thumping; heavy 
firing; an instance of this. 

1815 in Scott Panls Lett. (1839) 125 (Remark attributed 
to Wellington at Waterloo] Hard pounding this, gentlemen ; 
Tet's see who will pound longest. 1858 Cot. K. Younc 
Diary & Corr. (1902) App. D. 331 We should have given 
the rascals a reguiar pounding, 1896 ‘Il. L. De Vinxe 
Moxon's Mech, Lxerc., Panes 424 The pounding of a 
fornt..with furious blows from a heavy mallet. 

3. Heavy riding. 

1883 Jessorr Arcady iv. (1887) 116 The dreary pounding 
back at night in the dark, to find the baby sick. 

4, attrib. and Comé., as Beas: house, machine, 
mill; pounding barrel, a barrel in which clothes 
are pounded in water to cleanse them; pounding 
match (s/ang), a fight; also éransf. 

1869 Mus. Srowe O/d Vown xxvii, The thunder of the 
*pounding-barrel announced that the washing was to be got 
out of the way b fore daylight. 1656 W. D. tr. Comenius’ 
Gate Lat. Unt. § 353 Their work-hous was called pistrinum 
ora *puoning-hous. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 813 A stamping 
mill or *pounding machine. 1815 WELLINGTON in Gurw. 
Desf. X11. 529 You will have heard of our battle of the 
18, Never did I see such a “pounding match... Napo- 
leon did not manceuvre at all. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 
I. 614 A good situation on a creek, for a *pounding-mill. 

Pounding, v/. sé.4, confining in a pound: see 
Pouvn v2 

Pounding, v/. 56.3, in coining : see PounD v.3 

Pounding, //. a. [f. Pounn v,! + -1ne 2.] 
‘That pounds, in various senses of PounD v.1 

1865 Le Fanu Guy Dev. 11. xi. 105 He..strode up with 
pounding steps to his dressing-room. 1894 B. Tuomson 
&. Sea Yarns 143 The ringing thud of the pounding kava- 
Stones ceased, 1904 M. Hewretr Queen's Quair i, viii. 113 
Ah, the adventure of it, the rush of air, the pounding borse, 
and the sife, fierce arms! 

Pownd-kee per. ([f. Pounp sd.2 + Kreepen. | 
One who has charge of a public pound; a pinder. 

1783 Coweer Reforts 478 If wrongfully taken, it was at 
the peril of the person bringing them; not of the pound- 
keeper, who has no right or power to judge of the legality 
of the capture; but is the officer of the law, and ministerial 
only, 1884 Law Times 15 Mar. 364/1 A pound-keeper 


obtains a penalty before the justices against the owner of | 


some sheep for releasing them from pound. 1886 Even. Bell 
(Auckland, N. Z.)29 June 8/4 Borough of Newton. Written 
applications for Poundkeeper and Ranger will be received 
up to 5 o'clock on Thursday, July 1. 

[f 


+ Pound-land. Sc. Oés. Also pund-. 
Pounn 56.1 + Lann sé., repr. med.L. /ébra/a lerre.] 
A measure of arable land equal to four oxgangs 
or half a plongh-land. 


1547 in Calr. Laing Charters (1899) 139 Dowbill maill 
for ewerie pundland, that is lo say, twentie punds inoney of 
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this realm for the said _ten pund land. 1575 Reg. Privy | MSS. are divided between foznson and pozzse. 


Council Scot. 11. 468 Of every pundland of auld extent. 
1585 Decr. Sc. E.cch. in E, W. Robertson A/ist. Ess. (1872) 
136 Thirteen acres extendis and sall extend to ane oxgait of 
land, and four oxgait extendis and sall extend to ane pund 
land of auld extent. 1753 CuamBers Cycl. Supp , Pound 
fand...This is also called Urata terrz, and is used in 
Scotland to denole a certain portion of arable land, con- 
taining four oxengate, or fifty-two acres. 

Poundlar, var. of PUNDLAK |, steelyard. 

+ Pound-law. Sc. Obs. Also 6 punlaw. 
(& PounD sb2 4 Law sé!) | Amereiament for 
pounded cattle or potnded goods. 

1463 Burgh Crt. Rec. Newbureh in A. Laing Lindores 
Abbey xvi. (1876) 161 Ika man suld hald on his awyn grys 
a kow or a horss in tedyr, and gyff yai war foundyn loss ye 
pownd-lau [wzisfr. -lan] sould be ilij.d. 1541 Records of 
Llgin (New Spald. Cl.) 1. 59 For the quhi[I}k ilk auchenpart 
sall pay to him ane d., by [= besides] his punlaw. 1553 Ace. 
Privy Council Scot. 1. 150 He mycht on na wyise eschaetit 
thaim, nor hald thai thame langar,.. bot quhile thai had payit 
ane grote for the heid off ilk peax for thair poindlaw. 

Poundler, variant of Porxnptar Sc. Obs. 

Pou-nd’ess, a. [f. Pounn s6.1+-Less.] With- 
out a pound (of money). 

1891 G. Merepttit One of our Cong. 1. xiti. 255 I'm penni- 
less or poundless,, 

+ Pownd-lien. Sc. Obs. 
pundlene. [f. Pounp sé.2+ Lien 1.) Fee for the 
release of an animal from the pound. 

c1280 /uquis. Miscell. Chanc. File 67. No. 4 (P. R. O.’, 
Dominus Thomas de Brad petiit octo denarios de punlayn 
de hominibus domini regis. 1533 Aderdven Keer. (1844) I. 
149 The prouest, lailseis, and counsaill .. ordanit Georg 
Annan pvndler of thar kirk yard, and ordanil the pundlene 
of euery best to be four d. 

+ Pound-like, adv. Obs. [f. Pounp sé.) 3 + 
-LIKE1b.] By the pound ; at so mueh per pound. 

1472-3 Rolls of Parit, V1. 59/1 Deduction to be made 
oute of every mannes apprest pownd like. 

Pownd-lock. Also 8-g pond-lock. [f. 
Pounn 56.2 + Lock 56.2] A loek on a river for 
pounding up the water; = Lock s4.? 7. 

1783 Rules, Orders, etc. Thames 13 Any of the pound- 
leeks, lock tackle, weirs, bricks, winches. 1866 Sat. Kev. 
21 Apr. 472/1 -\ century has witnessed the construction of 
the entire navigation of the Thames by pound-locks. 1879 
Edin. Rev. CL. 447 In these side cuts the pound lock was 
introduced, with side weirs to enable the floods to escape. 

Pownd-meal, adv. Obs. exe. dial. (f. Pounp 
sb.l + -mEAL.] Pound by pound; by the pound. 

1362 Lanci. /’, P/. A. 1. 198 Pardoners..senden him on 
sonendayes with seales to churches, And 3af pardun for 
pons, poundmele {B. poundmel, C. pound-meel] a-boute. 
1903 Eng. Dial. Dict. sv., The market women sell their 
butter by the dozen cr pound-meal. 

Poundre, obs. form of PonDER. 

+ Pou'ndrel. Os. Also 5 poundrelle. (Cf. 
PounneRr 56. and L. ponderale the public seales.] 

1. Some kind of weighing apparatus. 

14.. Nom. in Wr.-Wiilcker 714/35 4loc ponde, a fowdrelle 
[? powndrelle]. Res sit vera staterem portate statera. 
a1450 Myre 712 All pat falsen or vse false measures, 
busshelles, galones, & potelles quartes or false wightes, 
poundes or poundrelles, or false ellen yerdes. 

2. (perh. a distinet word.] ?A head. 

1664 Cotton Scarron. 27 So nimhly flew away these scun- 
drels Glad they had scap'd and sav‘d th ir poundrels. 

Powndstone. [f. Pounp sb.11 + Stoxe.] 

1. A natural stone or pebble of a pound weight, 
formerly often used as a weight. 

1577 Kenoa.t Flowers of Epigr., etc. Trifles 24 Then 
doth the ponderous poundstone purse Bring doune their 
feete againe. 1855 Ropinson IVhAitly Gloss., Pundston or 
Pundstone, a natural stone or pebble of the requisiie weight, 
by which farmers formerly portioned their butter into pounds 
of twenly-two ouncesor ‘the lang pund . 1860 Athenenne 
22 Sept. 375 Echini which they called. .‘ pound stones’, as 
they were often used by the dairywomen for a pound-weight 
in the sale of butter. 

2. Coal-mining (local). See quots. 

1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bh., Poundstone, dirt 
lying next under the coal,—the coal-floor. 1883 Grestrv 
Gloss. Coal Mining, Poundstoue, a kind of underclay. 

Pou nd-wei ght, sé. (a.)  [f. Pounp 54.1 + 
Weiaur sd.} A weivht of one pound; sec. a picee 
of metal of the weight of a pound avoirdupois, and 
stamped to that effect, used in weighing. 

1538 Evvor Dict., As, assis, a pounde weyghte. /bid., 
Libralis, a pounde weight. 1617 Moryson /.7#.1. 282 The 
pound weight English, being twelve ounces Truy, doth over- 
poix the pound weight of scotland fuure penny wei,ht and 
nine graines English. 1705 Puittirs, A Pound: Weight of 
Silver Bullion is worth 3 Pounds Sterling. 1765 Brack: 
stone Comm, 1, vii. 274 No inan can, by words only, give 
another an adequate idea of a foot rule, or a pound weight. 

b. as adj. Of equal or exaet weight. 

1642 R. Careenter Experience iv. i. 125 Truly if my 
power had been pound-waighit with my will. 

[Poune in Ayng Adis. (Weber), mispr. for poze 
= Pan sb.1] 

Poungarnard, -garnet(te, -karnet, obs. ff. 
PomMEGRANATE. Pounse, obs form of Pounce. 


+Pownson, v. Obs. rare. [a. OF. potn- 
sonner, ponsonner, Picard ponchonner (1324 in 
Godef. Comp/.), mod.F. fotxgonner to pounce (in 
goldsmith's work) = It. pzenzonare to pounee, f. 
OF. potnson, ponson. ponchon, ¥. poincon, It. 
ponzone, punzone, PuNCHEON sé.1 The Chaucer 


In 3 ?punlayn, 6 


The preeise sense in the quot. is not recorded for 
OF. or It., and does not oeeur in PUNCHEON 56.1, 
but ts fonnd from 16th ¢. in Pounce v.! and 56.1] 
trans. To stamp holes in (elothing) for the purpose 
of adornment; to Pink. Henee Pou'nsoned ///. 
a., Pounsoning 7d/, sb. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Pars. T. ? 344, 347 [see Pounce v.! 2). 

Pouoir, obs. form of Power. 

Poup, -e, pouppe, obs. ff. Poor sé.}, v.1, 2. 

+ Poupe. Obs. rare—'. [? Shortened from F. 
poupée doll.) A puppet; a doll. 

1530 ParsGr. 257/2 Poupe for a chylde, Aozpee. 

| Poupée (pzpe). Obs. [F. foupée baby, doll, 
puppet, wax figure, plaster east, ete.} A figure 
used for making and exhibiting dresses, wigs, etc. 

1786 Lounger No. 76. ® 3, I will take care to exhibit..a 
set of Poupées, which. .will convey..a perfect idea of the 
reigning dress and undress of the fashionable world. 1804 


Europ. Mag. XLV. 23/2, I do not wish to have my head 
and face moulded to a poupee for the embellishment of his 


window. ; 
+Powpeton. Cookery. Obs. [Origin of this 
and next obscure.] (See quot. 1706.) 

1706 Puitties, Ponpeton...In Cookery, a Mess made ina 
Stew-pan, as it were a Pie, with thin slices of Bacon laid 
underneath; Pigeons, Quails, or other sorts of Fowl dress‘d 
in a Ragoo in the middle; and a peculiar Farce or Dish of 
stuffd Meat called Godivoe on the top; the whole to be 
bak'd between two gentle Fires. 1725 Braptey Kaw, Dict. 
s.v, When..you have made your Flesh Poupeton after the 
usual Manner, let two or three Handfuls of strain‘d Pease 
be thrown into it, before it is cover'd with its Farce, and let 
all be inclosed with the Godivoe. 

(OF. had poupette a kind of potiage (Godef.); It. has 
polpette, ‘oles of veale rosted’ (Florio), ‘ balls of mixed 
ineate’ (Baretti), and Aolpettone finger-tips; but these do 
not suit the sense. ] 

+ Poupiets. Cookery. Obs. 
prec.} (See quot.) 

Mispr. fon picts in J.; whence various errors in later Dicts. 

1706 Puituips, Poufiets, a Mess made of long and thin 
slices of Bacon, cover'd with Veal-stakes of the same Big- 
ness, as also with a good Farce; in order to be roll’d up and 
roasted on a small Iron-Spit, wrapt up in Paper. 1721 
Bairey, foupiets, 1725 Bravtev Fam. Dict. Poupicts,a 
Culinary ‘Verm. 1755 Jounsox, Poupicts. 1818 Topo, 
Ponpicks (erroneously citing Barley). 1828 Wesster, /’or- 
fies. 1836 Wokcester, Porfics. 

Pour (po 1), v. Forms: see below. (ME. 
pour-en, evidenced early in 14th c.; not tn OE., 
nor in the eognate langs.; souree obseure : see Note 
below. The prevatling written form from the first 
has been four(e (also spelt fozwr(e, power), in ME. 
(as still in Se. and n. dial.) =(pér), in mod. Eng. till 
19th e. (and still dial.) = (paue1), proved by the 
spelling powre, Power, and by rimes in all the poets 
from Pope to Tennyson and Swinburne (these 
last have also pGos): see illustration of Forms. 
But the spelling fore ts found in some 15th e. 
writings, and foor (perh. = pér) in Palsgrave and 
Shaks. The late 1Sth and igth c. (p61), given 
by Nares t784, disapproved by Walker 1791-, 
approved by Webster 1828, Smart 1836, ts not easy 
to aceount for: tt eould hardly be dertved from 
(paues) ; tt may be a dialeetal survival of the 15th c. 
pore, though eonnecting evidence is wanting ; tt 
may also repr. 16th c. foor (= pir), altered as tn 


(app. related to 


| floor, door, and vulgar more, pore, shore, yore, for 


moor, poor, sure, your. | 
A. Hlustration of Forms. 

a 4-7 poure, 5~- pour. 8B. 5-7 powre, 6-8 
power. yy. § pore. 5. 6 poore, 6, 9 da/. poor. 

a, 13.. Cursor Al. 5833 (Gott.) To be water of be flum pu 
ga, And poure [Cof/. put, Fai.f putte] it vp apon be 
land. ¢ 1330-1549 (see b.1, 3b) Poure, pour. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 222/30 To Poure, /nudere. 1712 Pore Messiah 13 
Ye Heav’ns ° from high the dewy nectar pour [»/ze show'r). 
1728 — Dunc. u.3 Where on her Curls the Public pours 
.. ftagrant Grains and Gulden show'rs. 1780 Cowrer /adle 
Fatk 210 Winter invades the spring, and often pours A 
chilling flood on summer's drooping flowers. 1781 Morison 
in Sc. Puraphr. xxxv.vi, Through latest ages let it pour, In 
mem'ry of my dying hour, 1817 Suetiny Rev. [slant v. 
xxix. 1 A mighty crowd, such as the wide land pours.. 
like the rush of showers, [/d7¢. 1. xlii. 6, x. xi. 5, etc. 
vines with more, gore, before.] 1830 Tennyson Poet's 
Mind 12 Holy water will I pour Into every spicy flower. [Zz 
later poems pour'd rimes with stored, oar'd.] 

B. cr4q20 Liber Cocorum (1862) 19 Be sleze and powre in 
water thenne. 1570 Levins Manip. 78/10 To Powre, fan- 
vere, 1597 Lviv Woman in Moone u. 1. 25 High Ioue 
finbclte. Recelues more influence then he powers on thee. 
1611 Bintr /s. xiii. 4, I powre out my soule in mee. 1683 
Satmon Doron Afecdl. 1. 107 Then powring the matter upon 
a cold Table. 1741 Warsurton Div. Legat. II. 22 The 
Light the Great Maimonides had powered into this enquiry. 

y. €1430 Two Cookery-bks. 16 AS a man may pore it 
out of pe bolle. ¢1440 Prop. Parv. 409/2 Poryn in, 
infundo. ¢1490 [bid., Poryn owt, effundo. 

6. 1530 Parscr. 662/2, I poore drinke or lycoure in toa 
cuppe or vesseill. c1600 SHaxks. Sonn. xxxvili, Thou.. 
that poor’st into my verse Thine owne sweet argument. 


B. Signifieation. I. cravs. 

1. To emit in a stream; to eause or allow (a 
liquid or granular substance) to flow out of a 
vessel or receptacle; to discharge or shed copi- 


POUR. 


ously ; also, to emit (rays of light). Said either of 
a person, or of a thing which discharges a stream. 


Often with advbs., forth, oul, in, down, off, etc. 
61330 Anis & Amit. 2026 The lazar tok forth his coupe 
of gold,.. Therm he pourd that win so rich. ¢ 1385 CHAUCER 
L.G. W. 648 (Cleopatra) He pouryth pesyn vp on the hachis 
sledere, 1520 M. Nisset M. 7. tu Scots (S. T. S.) IIL. 
Prol. to Romanis 332 Ewin as watter Jos powret into anne 
weschel. 1535 Covervate Prov. ix. 5 Drynke my wyne, 
which [ haue poured out for you. 1600 SHaks. 4. ees, 
v.i. 46 Drink being powr'’d out of a cup into a glasse, hy 
filling the one,doth empty the other. 1604, E, G[ximsTone] 
D'Acosta’s Hist. Indies v. xxix. 418 Powring foorth many 
teares, with great repentance and sorrow. 1614 MARKHAM 
Cheap Husb. 1. iii. (1668) 34 Powre a spoonful of cold vine- 
gar into herear. 1666 Boyte Orig. Formes 4 Qual. Wks. 
1772 ILI. 62 ‘he remaining matter..with the least heat 
nay he poured out like a liquor. 1697 Dampier Voy. 1. xi. 
322 The Sky..heing covered with hlack Clouds, pouring 
down excessive Rains. 1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. 11. 159 
If potash he poured into a solution of this salt, it produces 
aprecipitate. 1818-20 E. THompson Cullen's Nosol, Method. 
(ed. 3) 206 Vesicles.. remain for several days, and then pour 
out athinichor. 1819 SHettey Prometh. Und. 1.w. 227 Liquid 
darkness, which the Deity Within seems pouring, as a storin 
is poured From jagged clouds. 1820 W. Irvinc Sketch Bk. 
II. 14 Fhe sun had poured his last ray through the lofiy 
windows. 1855 Kincstey Hestw. fo.! iv, Campian.. 
trying to pour oil on the troubled waters. 1860 ‘I'yNDALL 
Glac. 1. xx. 138 A large wide valley into which hoth moun- 
tains pour their snows. 1893 Times 26 Apr. 9/4 He was 
obliged to pour cold water very plentifully upon the zeal of 
his Irish friends, 
b. nonce-1se. 


stream. 

1sgo SPENSER F. Q.11. x. 19 But the sad virgin, innocent 
of all, Adowne the rolling river she did poure [rtes 
succoure, flonre = floor]. 

ce. absol. 

1539 Bisce (Great) 2 Aéugs iv. 40 So they powred out for 
the men to eate. 1560 (Genev.) /é¢d. 41 Powre out for the 
people, that they may eat. a1631 Donne Poems (1650) 
147 Men are spunges, which to powre out, receive. 

2. Said of a river, etc.: To cause the water to 
flow in a flood; ref. to flow with strong current, 


to fall zo the sea, etc. 

1665 MAaNvey Grotius’ Low C. Warres 591 The Rhine 
mixeth and powres it self into Issell. 1790 Burns Sar 
O'Shanter 97 Before him Doon pours all his floods. 1870 
J. H. Newman Gram. Assent u. ix. 382 As a stream might 
pour itself into the sea. 1894 Kiackmore Perlycross 269 
Every gateway poured its runnel, and every flinty lane its 
torrent. 

3. lransf. and fig. To send forth as in a stream ; 
to send forth, emit, discharge copiously and 
rapidly. a. With material object: To send forth 
(persons) in a stream (also ref.) ; to discharge in 
rapid succession or simultaneously, as missiles ; 
to cause (money or any commodity) to flow or 
pass in a constant stream; to bestow profusely. 

1599 Suaxs. Hen. V, v. Prol. 24 How London doth powre 
out her Citizens. 1609 Biste (Douay) 1 Sav. xxiii.27 Make 
hast, and come, hecause the Philistijms have powred in 
themselves upon the land. 1617 Moryson /¢ix. 11. 83 From 
all partes they powred upon us great vollyes of shot. 1687 
A. Lovetitr. Vhevenot's Trav. 1.74 When the Captain was 
come within distance [he] poured in two Broadsides among 
them. 1715-20 Pore //fad 11. 790 Crete’s hundred cities pour 
forth all her sons. ¢1764 Gray Triumphs Owen 6 He nor 
heaps his hrooded stores, Nor on all profusely pours. 1810 
Scotr Lady of L. vi. xviii, And refluent through the pass of 
fear The battle’s tide was poured [rive sword]. 1836 
Marryat Jlidsh. Easy xxx, At the word given, the hroad- 
side was poured in. 1849 Macautay Hist. Eng. iv. 1. 495 
Sixty thousand a year, little more than what was poured into 
the English exchequer every fortnight. 

b. With immaterial object: To send forth or 
out as in a stream (words, music); to give free 
utterance or expression to (a feeling); to shed or 
infuse freely or continuously (an influence, etc.), 

1526 ‘TinDALE Acfés ii. 17 Of my sprete I will poure out 
apon all flesshe. 1545 JovzE #Axf. Dax, iv. 61 Daniel 
lykewyse cap..g. powereth forth his herte hefore god. 1549 
CoverDALe, etc. Eras. Par. Cor. 38 Madde men whiche 
«+poure out wordes, whiche neyther themselues vnderstand 
nor other. — /f/. 1 Iesus Christ. .that of bys free fauour, 
hath powred all gentle kyndenesse vpon vs, 1557 N. T. 
(Genev.) Acts x. 45 On the Gentils also, was powred out 
{Wryceutr sched out, Tinpare sheed oute] the gyft of the 
holy Gost. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comin. 58 That he 
alone inyghte..powre out all his indignation vpon them. 
1579 W. Witkinson Confut. Familye ef Loue 19 The 
essentiall nature or being of God is poured into us. 1644 
Directory for Public Worship 11 ‘Vhat God would powre 
out a blessing. 1711 Appison Sect. No. 57 ? 4 The Charms 
which Nature has poured out upon them {Woman-kind]. 
1733 Pore #ss, Aan ut. 33 Is it for thee the linnet pours 
his throat? 1789 Brake Songs Iunoc., Night 23 They pour 
sleep on their head. 1812 J. Witson /sée of Padus u. 325 
Such words she o’er her lover pours As give herself relief. 
1849 Macautay //ist. Eng. iv. 1. 452 He frequently poured 
forth on plaintiffs and defendants. .torrents of frantic abuse, 
intermixed with oaths and curses. 1871 R. Evtis Catuddus 
Ixiii, 321 They..Pour'd grave inspiration, a prophet chant 
to the future. 

+4. fig. refl. Vo give oneself up or over, yield, 
abandon oneself (40). Ods. rare. 

c1qso tr. De /itatione u.t. 41 Pe inwarde man, .neuere 
pourip himself holy to outwarde binges. 

6. spec. in Founding. Yo make by melting; to 
cast, Founn. (= LL. fundere, F. fondre.) rare. 

_ 1873 J. Ricuarns Wood-working Factories 88 Whenever 
it is practicahle, hoth sides of the bearings should be poured 
or moulded at one time. 


To send (something) down a 
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Il. zntr. (for refl.) 

6. (from 1, 2). Of liquids, etc.: To gush forth 
or flow in a stream; to flow strongly; of rain: to 
fall heavily, rain hard. 

1538 Eryot Dict., Ruo.., to falle, to poure out. 1552 
in Hutoet. 1605 SHaks. Lear it. iv. 18 No, | will weepe 
no more; in such a night, To shut me out? Poure on, 
I will endure. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 1. 174 When 
impetuous Rain Swells hasty Brooks, and pours upon the 
Plain. /éfd. 1v. 413 The teeming Tide, Which pouring 
down from Ethiopian Lands, Makes green the Soil with 
Slime, 1737 [S. Berixcton] G. di Lucca's Mem. (1738) 
74 Vhe River Nile..running thro’ the hither Ethiopia, 
pours down upon Egypt. 183: Waittis Poem at Brown 
Univ. 172 The light Of the biest sun pours on his book. 
1832 Tennyson Dream Fair Wom. 182 Vhe torrent hrooks 
-.From craggy hollows pouring,..Sound all night long. 
1859 W. Cottins Blow up w. Brig!, The sweat poured 
off my face like water. 1883 Alauch. Guard, 22 Oct. 5/2 
Sewer gas was pouring into the lavatories. — 

b. zmpers. Yo rain heavily or copiously. Often 
in proverb, /¢ never rains bul it pours: events 
(esp. misfortunes) come all together or happen in 
rapid succession. 

1726 Arputunor (¢7fde) It cannot rain but it pours; or 
London strow’d with rarities, 1809 Matxin Gil Blas 1. ix. 
? 1 As it never rains but it pours, I was in the front of the 
hattle, 1815 Lapy Granvitte Le?z. (1894) I. 79 We were to 
have gone with him if it had been fine, hut it is pouring. 
1849 ‘THackERAY in Scribner's Mag. 1. 551/1 Is it pouring 
with rain? 1893 [see Rain v. 1). 

7. transf. and fig. Of persons or things: ‘To run 
or rush in a stream or crowd; to come or go in 
great numbers, continuously, or in rapid succession ; 
to stream, to swarm. 

1573-80 Barer 4A/y. P 628 To Powre out, to come or 
runne forth in great companies. 16652 J. Davies tr. 
Oleartus’ Voy. Ambass. 14 The other Muscovites came 
pouring into the Citie. 1754 Gray Poesy 11 Now the rich 
stream of Music winds along .. Headlong, impetuous, see 
it pour. 178% J. Locan in Se. Paraphr. x. 1, In streets, 
and op’nings of the gates where pours the husy crowd. 1848 
Mrs. Jameson Sacr, & Leg. Art (1850) 1 The modern en- 
gravings which pour upon us daily. 1849 Macautay //ist. 
Eng. it. 1. 219 From every part of Germany troops poured 
towards the Rhine. 1860 L. V. Harcourt in G. Xose's 
Diartes & Corr. Il. vi. 204 After the announcement of 
Mr. Pitt’s death, lamentations pour in. 1891 /’uuch 18 Apr. 
185/1 Business prospered, and money came pouring in. 

III. 8. Special uses with adv. or prep. 

For general uses with forth, out, etc., see prec. senses, 

+a. Pour on (in ME. with indirect passive). 
To overspread w2¢h something poured, to suffuse 
fully. [= L. sueffendére.] Obs. 


c 1450 tr. De initatione \. xxiv. 33 Pe lecherovs men..shul 

be poured on wip hrenyng picche & styakyng brymston. 

+b. Pour out: to scatter, spread about. In 
pa. pple. poured out = L. effusus, deffusus, spread 
out diffusely. Obs. rare. 

c1586 C’ress Pemsroxe Ps. xuiv. vi, As sheepe..we lie 
alone: Scattringlie hy ‘Thee out powred. 1748 ‘THomsoN 
Cast. Indol. 1. \xxi, Where, from gross mortal care and 
business free, They lay, poured out in ease and luxury, 

{Wote. It has heen suggested that ME. pour-e'x was an 
irregular representative of F. pus-er :—L. parare to purify 
(with religious rites). F. prcv, now ‘to scum’, had in OF, 
the senses ‘to purify, clarify, cleanse, rinse’; alsoin Norman 
‘to drip’ (Lajoie revint tant moullé, qu'il puroyt de toutes 
parts, ¢ 1560 in Godef.), so still in Guernsey (J’o I’cidre qui 
pure dans l’auge, ‘I hear the cider dripping or pouring into 
the trough’ Moisy), and in mod. Norman and other dialects 
‘to drip, drop, ooze, or flow out’, in Burgundy, etc., ‘to 
press, wring, or squeeze juice or water out of anything’ 
(Godef.). English shows no trace of an original sense 
‘ purify ’, nor even of ‘press or squeeze out *, and the intran- 
sitive sense 6, which comes near that of ‘drip or flow out’, 
is not of early appearance; so that the historical connexion 
of sense is not evident. The phonology also presents diffi. 
culty ; it is douhtful whether Eng. has any certain instance 
of ox (or even a, 00) from Fr. u :—L. é. 

Pour (p61), sd. [f. Pour v.] 

1. Pouring, a pouring stream. 

1790 D. Morison Rood Fair xxv. Poems 23 O'er her nose 
the sweat in sooms, In pours began totumble. 18.. ‘lRow- 
srpce The Pewee ii. (Funk), Through rocky clefts the 
hrooklet fell With plashy pour. 

b. fig. A number of people streaming out or in. 

1897 Crocketr Lad’s Love xvii, A miscellaneous pour of 
lads and lasses. 1898 — Standard Bearer xiv. 123 There 
cam’ a pour o’ men-folk frae tween the lintels. 

2. A heavy fall of rain, a downpour. 

1814 Cot. Hawker Diary (1893) 1. go A pour of rain, 
which turned to snow. 1831 Miss Ferrier Destiny xx.(D.), 
He..rode home ten miles in a pour of rain. 1861 WHYTE 
Metvitte AZ. Haré, xii. 97 Ere long, it hegan to rain— 
first of all, an ominous drizzle,..then a decided pour. 

3. Founding. a. The act, process, or operation 
of pouring melted metal. b. The amount of 
melted metal, or other material, poured at a time. 

1884 Century Mag. XX1X, 238/2 The ‘ pour’ is preceded 
hy ashower of sparks, consisting of little particles of molten 
steel which are projected fully a hundred feel in the direction 
of the open mouth of the converter. 1890 W. J. GorDon 
Foundry 102 As the pour is ended, we look into the vessel. 
1899 Edin. Rev. Apr. 318 The core materials in each ‘ pipe’ 
represent several ‘ pours’. 

Pour, obs. form of Poor, Power. 

+ Pourallee. O/d Law. Obs. In 4 pour-, 
puralee, porale, puraley, 6-7 purallee, poural- 
lee, [Anglo-Fr., f. pur-, pour-, as prefix often 
confused with far-, L. fer- through + alee going, 
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POURING. 


ALLEY; a literal rendering of L. perambilatio.) 
The PERAMBULATION of a forest. 

a1300 Liber Custumarum (Rolls) 1.197 Disantz ge nous 
ne voloms garder ne tenir la Grant Chartre des franchises 
d’Engleterre, ue la Chartre de la Foreste, ne souffrir qe la 
Pouralee se face. 1305 Act 33 Edw. /, Si aucuns de ceux, 
qi sount desafforestez par la puralee, voillent mieux estre 
dedenz forest ..il plest bicn au Roi quil soient a ceo rezceux. 
1306 Axnales Londonienscs Rolls) 146 Super ahsolutione 
juramenti domini regis Angliae de foresta, quae vulgariter 
et Anglice dicehatur forale. 1323-4 Tower Roll in Man- 
wood Lawes Forest xx. (1598) 134 b, Icy comence le proces 
de la puraley de Winsor, fait en le Countie de Surrey. 

« Erroncously identified with PuRLIEU 1: see also 
PURLEYMAN, 

1598 Manwoop Lawes Forvsé title-p., Also a Treatise of 
the Purallee {ed. 1615 Pourallee}, declaring what Purallee 
is, how the same first began, what a Purallee man may doe, 
how he may hunt and vse his owne Purallee. /bid. xx. § 3. 
151 All such woods and lands, as were afforested hy king 
Henry the second [etc.],.. and were afterwards by the 
perambulations .. seuered from the old auncient Forrestes, 
and disafforested again, they were and yet still are called 
Pourallees... For, this woord Pouradlee in French, is Perant- 
éudatio in Latin. /did. § 8.154 ‘The Pourallee man..must 
alwayes first make his course in his owne woods or lands, 
which he hath within the Pouradiee, and therefore it is 
called /’ourliex, that is to say, for the place, or, for his 
owne woods or lands. 

Pourblind, obs. form of Pursiinn. 

|| Pourboire (pzrbwar). [F., prop. pour boire 
in order to drink, for drinking.} A gratuity to be 
spent on drink, drink-money ; hence gev.a gratuity, 
douceur, ‘tip’. 

[s815 Scott Paul's Lett. xiii. (1839) 235 There is always 
some Frenchman near, who, either merely to do the honours 
to Monsieur I'Estranger, or at most for guelgue chose pour 
botre, walks with you through the collection [etc.].] 1836 R. 
Lowe in £7/¢ (1893) J. 116 Quarrelled with the man who led 
the horse because he would not go far enough. Sconsed hin 
of his Jourboire. 1882 Sara Amer. Revis. (1885) 55 No 
pourbotre is expected. 1898 Glasgow Weekly Cit. 26 Nov. 
16/3 The pourhoire will figure as a considerable item when 
he sets his foot in the land. 

Pourcelet, variant of PorcELET Qés. 

Pourchace, -chasse, obs. forms of PURCHASE. 


+Powrcuttle, pourcontrel. Os. Also 
6 pourcouttell. [Origin unascertained. 

‘The earliest cited form is fourcouttell, of which pour- 
contred/ might easily be a misreading. The second element 
would then he coxtted?7 = cuttle. But four- remains unex- 
plained: it can hardly stand foran earlier poxd- from poulpe 
or polypus. (Cf, Pottywos, polwygle, porwiggte.)) 

An octopus, 

1585 Hicins Junius’ Nomencl. 69/1 Polypus.., poulpe, 
poupe, a pourcouttell 1591 SyitvesTER Dz Sartas 1. v. 87 
Some have their heads groveling hetwixt their feet (As 
th' inky Cuttles, and the Many-feet). [4/argin.] Examples. 
The Pour-cuttle. Cuttle. 1601 Hotianp Péiny I. 242 Some 
have a tender and soft skin,.. others none at all, as the Pour- 
cuttle or Pourcontrell. /did. 11. 427 The Pulpe fish or Pour- 
cuttell. 1603 FLorio Montaigne u., xii, (1632) 260 The fish 
called a Pourcontrell, or Mante-feet, changeth himself into 
what colour he lists. 1611 Coter., Poulfe,..the Pourcontrell, 
Preke, or many-footed fish. 1638 MAyvxEe Lucian (1664) 384 
You are to eat a raw Pourcontrell, or Cuttle-fish, and so to 
dye. 1758 Baker in Phil Trans. L. 778 The Polypus, 
particularly so called, the Octopus, Preke, or Pour-contrel, 

Poure, obs. f. Poor, Pore, Pour, Power, PURE. 
Pourehede, Pourete: see POORHEAD, POVERTY. 

Pourer (poera1). [f. Pour v. + -ER!.] One 
who or that which pours (/vavzs. and ézfv.); a vessel 
used in pouting anything. 

1594 Avtrr. Policy (1593) 265 Saint Hierom calleth it the 
hutler or pourer forth of water. a 1619 FotHersy 4 theout. 
u. viii. § 4 (1622) 287 He is not a rash powrer-out of his 
henefits. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. \.1. 415 The pourer 
forth of notes. 1881 Miss Brappon 4sfh. If. 333 This.. 
teapot .. is not a good pourer. 1894 G. A. SsitH //ist. 
Geog. Holy Land 64 What the English Bihle calls the early 
or former rain, literally the Pozrer. 

Pourfil, obs, form of PROFILE, PURFLE. 

Pourge, obs. form of PURGE. 

Pourie (piri). Sc. Also poorie. [f. PotR v. 
+ -1E, denominative, as in cheatze, etc.] A vessel 
with a spout for pouring liquid; a jug, pitcher ; 
esp. a cream-jug. 

1821 Gait Ayrshire Legatces x. 288 Miss Jenny Mac- 
hride’s side-hoard,.. where all the pepper-hones, poories, and 
tea-pots..of her progenitors are sei out. 1821 Slackw. 
Mag. X. 4 Mrs. M'Lecket had then the pourie in her hand 
tohelpmy cup. 1823 Gatt £néai/ 11. iii.23 The vera silver 
pourie that I gied her mysel..in a gift at her marriage, 


Pouring (po-rin), vd/. sb. [f. Pour v. +-1NG 1] 
The action of the vb. Pour in various senses ; also, 


the produce of this, a quantity poured at one time. 
€1374 CHaucer Troylus ui. 1411 (1460) Dispitous day 
thyn he be pyne of helle... Thi pouryng In wol no where late 
hen: dwelle. c1440 Promp. Parv. 409/2 Porynge yn, zx- 
Jusio, bid. Porynge owte, effusio, 1535 CovEKDALE 
2 Sam. xxii. 16 The pourynges out of the See were sene. 
1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage (1614) 129 It may seeme a powr- 
ing of water into the Sea. 1768-74 Tucker Lé, Nat. oe 
1.55 ‘Pretty hottle’, says Sganarelle, ..‘ How envied would € 
my lot, wert thou to keep always full for all my pourings! 
1836-48 B.D. WaLsH A ristoph. 25 notc, The word. . literally 
signifies ‘libations’, or ‘pourings out’. : 

b. attrib. and Comb., as pouring-boltle, -machine, 
-vessel; pouring-jack, one of the vessels used in 
varnish-making. 

1535 CoveRDALE 1 JZace. i. 22 The table of the shewhred, 
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the pouringe vessel, the chargers, 1737 Witiston Josephus, 
Hist. Vv. xiit_ §6 He did not abstain from those pouring 
vessels..sent by \ugustus. 1839 Ure Dict. Arts 1266 The 
assistant puts three copper ladlefuls of oil into the copper 
pouring-jack. 1866 Cruse Banking x.227 The mint has 
eight melting furnaces,..two pouring machines. 

Pouring, ///. a. [f. Pour 2.+-1ne?.] That 
pours, in various senses ; es. raining heavily. 

1601 B. Jonson Pocfasler y. ii, Powring stormes of sleet, 
and haile. 1625 Bacon Fss., Viciss. Things (Arb.) 570 
They haue such Powring Riuers, as the Riuers of Asia, and 
Affrick, and Europe, are but Brookes to them. 2801 
Soutuey Shalala ut. xviii, When the pouring shower 
Streams adown the roof, 18§3 Accleséologist XV. 358 At 
five o'clock on a pouring morning. 1897 M. Kincscey JV. 
Africa 360 They marched. .in a pouring rain all night long. 

b. adverbially (in reference to rain). 

1868 HawtHorne A ser. Note-Bhs. (1879) 11. 234 It rained 
pouring. 1900 Daily News 3 July 8/1 Tbe nigbts had 
often been pouring wet. 

Hence Pou'ringly adv. 

16z1 Lapy M. Wrotn Urania 363 Who..would not sud- 
denly haue knowne whether it had rayned or no, so powr- 
ingly high, and sweetely it fell like an Aprill shower. 

+ Pouriture. Ods.rare—'. [a. F. pour(r)ilure 
a rotting, decomposition, f. our(r)ir:—L. putrere 
to rot.] Rotten or decomposed substance. 

1675 Evetyn Terra (1729) 17 Earth is also sometimes 
improv'd by Mixtures of Fern, rotten Leaves, and the pouri- 
ture of old Wood. 

Pourmenade, obs. form of PROMENADE, 

|| Pourparler (pzrparle), 54. Also in angli- 
cized form Purrarcey, q.v. [F. pourparler, subst. 
use of inf. Jourparler (11thc. in Godef.) to discuss, 
deliberate, plot, f. fowr- for, before + parler to 
speak.] An informal discussion or conference pre- 
liminary to actual negotiation. 

1795 Amer. St. Papers, Foreign (1832) 1. 716 (Stanf.} The 
pourparlers on foot between the two persons mentioned 
above. 1831 Scotr Fru/. (1890) II. 435 After some pour- 
parlers Mr. L ..Must remain on board, 1881 JerFERIES 
Wool Magic \\. viii. 230 Another pourparler took place. 
1883 Pall i/all G. 32 June 8/1 Pourparlers have commenced 
between the Powers for the creation of a permanent Inter- 
national Sanitary Commission in Egypt. 

So ¢ Pourpa'rle v. Uds. [ad. OF. pourpurle-r 
vb.: sec above] ¢ravs. to conduct preliminary 
negotiations about; Pourpa‘rler, Pourpa‘rley 
v, inir., to carry on a pourparler. 

1534 54. Vafers Jen VI1T, VIN. 564 That He will for his 
parte kepe the sees and passayes with a navie, being the 
saide entervieu so farre fourth pourparled and sett. 1880 
Daity Vel. 25 Sept., Count Hatzfeldt is instructed to leave 
the task of banrparleying to the Iritish representative. 
1900 WVativn (N.Y.) 11 Oct, 279/2 Meanwhile, the Powers 
are doing a vast amount of negotiating and pourparlering 
with each other. 

Pourpartie, Pourpays, Pourpensed, obs. 
varr. PURPARTY, Pokrolse, ?’URPENSED. 

Pourpiece (po-spis). Zyfogr. [f. Pour. + 
Pirce s6.] See quot. 

1885 C.G. W. Lock I orkshop Receipts Ser. wv. 228/1 The 
superfluous metal at the head called the ‘ tang’, or ‘ pour- 
piece’, is removed bya circular saw or sharp-pointed hook. 

Pourpoint (pi-spoint), purpoint (p21 

point), sd. Obs. exc. f/’st, Forms: 4 purpont, 5 
-peynt(e, -poynt, 9 pour-, purpoint. fa. OF. 
pole \rporné (13th c. in Littré), prop. pa. pple., as 
in gambats porpoint, cuilte purpointe (Godef.), of 
pourpoindre to perforate, f. pour- (:—L. pré-, 
substituted for far:—L. fer through, as in Pour- 
ALLEE) + forndtre:—L. pungtre to prick.] 

Something quilted. a. A doublet, stuffed and 
quilted, worn by men in the 14th and 15th cen- 
turies, both as part of civil costume and of armour. 

(Sometimes misused by modern novelists.) 

{a 1200 /tin. Regis Rich. I (Rolls) I. 99 Unde et vulgo 
perpunctuin [zv.*. parpunctum] nuncupatur. sa25 of, 
Litt, Claus, (1844) Il. 51/1 Quos posuerunt in x. hauber- 
gellis et xiiij. purpuntis et xix. capellis ferreis.] 1426 Lypc. 
De Guil. Pilgr. 7232 In thy diffence.. Next thy body shal 
be set A purpoynt or a doublet. ¢1430 — Jin. Poems 
245 Now smothe, now stark, now lyk an hard purpoynt. 

1830 James Varuley xxxii, His dress was a rich hunting 
suit,..consisting of a green pourpoint. 1843 — forest Days 
II. xi, A man..inufiled in a large loose gabardine above his 
pourpoint, 1876 Pirancuk Cyc, Costume 1. 403 The mili- 
tary ee of leather or cloth, stuffed and quilted. 

+b. A quilt, as a bed-covering. Also in Comd. 
pourpoint-wise adv. Obs. 

1390 IV! of Fillioll (Somerset Ho.), j purpont album 
bonum, 1418 Bury (Wills (Camden) 4 ltem Amye Irmonger 
j. magnam archam j. purpeynt et j. par librarum pendentium, 
€ 1440 Promp, Parv. 417/1 Pur-poynt, bed hyllynge.., cud- 
citra punctuta. 1459 l’aston Lett. 1. 483 In primis, j. 
feddebedde. Item, j. bolster...j. purpoynt white hangyd. 

So Pow rpoint v. /rans., to make in the fashion 
of a pourpoint, to quilt (whence Pou-rpointed 
pfl.a.,Powrpointing v4/.56.; also Pouw'rpointer, 
a maker of pourpoints); || Pourpointerie (pzr- 
pwentarz) [F.], pourpointing work, quilting. 

[1834 Penny Cycl, 11. 370/1 Henry II's great seals afford 
us the earliest specimen of the ouvrages de pourpointerie, 
which came more into fashion toward the latter part of his 
reign. His hauberk and chausses are of this padded work, 
stitched.] /éid., Pourpointing, or elaborate stitching,.. 
became at this time [Henry III's) a trade, and there were 
several pourpointers in Paris and Loudon. 1860 J. Hewitr 
anc, Armour 11.131 Vhe ‘Jack of Defence’... was a quilted 
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coat ; or it was pourpointed of leather and canvas in many 
folds; or it was formed of mail. 186g BouteLt Arms & 
sirm. x. (1874) 194 Third Period, to about 1360.—Splinted 
armour .. showing studs on the covering, tozelher with 
studded fourpointeric, began to prevail. 12885 FatrHoLT 
Costume in Eng. (ed. 3) 147 The heat and heaviness of this 
armour occasioned the invention of gamboised or pour- 
pointed coverings for protection in war. 

Pourpose, Pourpour.e, pourpre, Pour- 
presture, obs. ff. Purpose, PURPLE, PURPRESTURE. 


+ Pourpri'se, purpri‘se, sd. Obs. Also 4 
purpris, -prys(e, 5 pourprys, porprise. [a. OF. 
porpris and fo(u)rprise occupied place, enclosure, 
verge, sb. use of pa. pple. of Ao(z)zfrendre to 
occupy, seize, comprehend, f. Aozer for, before + 
prendre to take.) A precinct, enclosure, circuit, 

a1325 Body & Sout in Maf's Poems (Camden) 346 Thine 
palefreis ant steden ant al thi purpris Thou ne shalt with 
the beren, wrecche, ther thou lis, c1rgoo Nom. Hose 3987 
He hath not arizht wrouglit, Whan tbat he sette nought 
his thought To kepe better the purpryse. 1481 Caxton 
Alyrr. u. xi. gt Thenne followeth germanye..whiche con- 
teynetha grete pourprys toward thoccident, 1601 Hottanp 
Pliny 1. 139 It carrieth a pourprise or precinct of 3 miles 
compasse. 1612 Bacon Ess., Fudicature (Arb.) 456 Not 
onely the bench, but the footepace and precincts and purprise 
thereof ought to bee preserued without scandall and cor- 
ruption. 1725 Vat. Hist. /rel, til. 14 Havens which, .are 
but very little, and of a small pourprise. ; 

So + Pourpri'se w. [cf. comprise, surprise), traus. 
to encompass, enclose, embracc, occupy. 

1481 Caxton A/yrr, 1. Viti. 85 ‘Thise barbaryns pourpryse 
xl Royammes, 1481 — Godef/rcy cc. 292 There they lodged 
them, and pourprised grete space of ground. 1489 — ayes 
of A. 1. xxxv. 153 So were the walles pourprysed and sette 
rounde aboute wyth ladders. : 

+ Pourry, ¢@. Os. rare. In 5 poury. [a. I’. 
pour(ryi rotten, pa. pple. of pour ir:—*putrire 
for L. putrére to rot. Cf. pot-fourrt.] Putrid. 

¢ 1420 Pallad. on Hush, 1. 39 Not poury [v.r. moddy), but 
plesaunt and good to drinke. 

Pourselane, -slane, obs. ff. PURSLANE. Pour- 
seut, Poursiewe, -su, obs. ff. PuRsuIT, Pursve. 
Poursuivant, Poursuter, var. PursuIVAnNt, 
Pursvitor, Ots. Pourte, obs. Sc. f. Poverty. 
Pourtenaunce, Pourtende, obs. ff. Purren- 
Ance, Portenp. Pourtract, -trait, etc., -trac- 
ture, -traiture, ctc., -traie, -tray, obs. ff. 
Portrait, PortTRAITURE, Portray. Pourturde, 
var. portured: sec Yorture v, Obs. Pourvey(e, 
Pourveaunce,-veya u)nce, -wiance, Pour- 
veyo’u_r, -voyer, obs, ff. PuivEY, PURVEYANCE, 
Purveyor. Poury: see Pourry. 

+ Pouryvynele, obs. form of PERIWINKLE 2. 

1530 Patscr. 257/2 l’ouryvyncle a fysshe, niviag. 

Pous, MEE. form of PuLsr. 

+ Pouse, v. Ods. Derivation and sense obscure. 

1689 in Strype Sfoz’s Surv, (1720) IL. v. xxviii, 382/2, 12. 
Item, That no Peterman shall hereafter, at any time of the 
Year, take the Tides, nor Pouse upon the whole River of 
‘Thames. 1757 Dickinson Audles, Orders, etc. 7 (Guildhall 
Libr. Br. 270, 1) That no Persons shall, at any Time of the 
Year, take the Tides or Pouse, or use any Pousing-Net, upon 
the River of Thames, under the Penalty of [etc.]. 

Pous2, var. Pouzt; obs. f. Purse. Pouse, 
pouss, Sc, and n. dial. ff. Push v. Poush, obs. 
f, usm 5é., a boil. Pousoudie, -sowdie, obs. 
ff. Powsowpy. Pousse, obs. f. PULSE, pease, etc. 

|| Pousse-cafe (pzskafe). [F., lit. ‘push 
coffee’.] A glass of various liqueurs or cordials, 
in sticcessive layers, taken immediately after coffec. 
(CE. chasse-café s. v. CHASSE 2.) 

1890 in Cent, Dict. 1893 Kate Sansorn Trathf Wom. 
tn §. California 136 The old Spanish, the imported Chinese, 
theeastern element now thoroughly at home,..each..stratum 
as distinctly marked as in a pousse café, or jelly cake. 

Poussette (pzse't), sb. [a. F. pozssette, dim. 
of posse a push; see -Erre.] An act of potsset- 
ting: see PoUSSETTE v. 

1814 Moork J/cm. (1853) II. 31 Seeing the pretty tremble 
of her eyelids in a poussette. 1830 Marryat Aéng'’s Own 
xxxix, The mazes of poussette and right and left. 1847 
Aus. Smitu Chr. Tadfole xii, They gave a rapid poussette 
like the top and bottoin people in Sir Roger de Coverley. 

Pousse'tte, v. [f. prec. sb.] zzér. To dance 
round and round with hands joined, as a couple in 
a country dance. 

1812 H. & J. Smitu Rey. Addr., Punch's Apoth., Dance, 
Regan! dance, with Cordelia and Goneril—Down the 
middle, up again, poussette and cross. a 1839 ‘I’. H. Bavty 
Songs & Ball. V1. 283 The young poussetting, as the old 
survey, 1887 CLELAND 7oaue fo Lyfe Il. 206 The motley 
crowd was happy—poussetted. chassied and performed feats. 

Fig. 1873 H. Mortey rst Sk. Exg. Lil. (1882) 172 Europe 
was little edified to see the dance..set up hy the two aged 
popes, who poussetted to each other about France and Italy, 

Hlence Pousse'tting v6/. 56. 

1862 Cartyte Fredk, Gt. xiv. viii. (1872) V. 258 The pains 
he took with her elegant pirouetlings and poussettings. 

Poussie, a Sc. spelling of Pussy. 

Poust (paust), Se. and zorth. dial. [f. next, by 
mutescence of final e: cf. Avow 56.) = Pousttr. 

In first quot. prob. scribal error for fosfv, fouste = next. 

[¢ 1440 Fork ALyst. ii. 23 So 1 wille iny post proue.] 1819 
W. ‘Tennant Papistry Stornt'd (1827) 216 Wi’ great poust 
o’ arm and leg. 1832-53 R. Inctis in Whistle-binkie (Scot. 
Songs) Ser. 11. 115 Ihe poust that’s in Scottish kail-brose. 
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Poustie, pouste (pausti). Obs. (or Se, arch.) 
Forms: 4-5 pouste’ (also 6 Sc.), -ee’, powste* 
(5 -ee), poeste, poweste, poste (5 -ee), pauste 
(5 -i); 5 pooste, postey’, pou'sty, 5-6 po'stie, -y 
(6 -ye), 5 (7 Sc.) pausty, 7 Sc. powstie, 7, 9 Sz. 
poustie. [MIf. a. OF. foest!, pousté (a 1000 fo- 
deslat):~—L. polestat-em power.} Power; strength, 
might; authority. See also LIEGE PouUSTIE. 

Ju poustte, poste (quot. ¢ 1450), in one’s power, possible. 

a 3300 Cursor /. 4371 (Cott.) He pat has giuen me pouste 
[Fairf. pausty] slike Godd forbedd i suld him suike. /6¢¢. 
26140 To quam vr lauerd has giuen poste Bath to bind and 
als Iaus pe. 13.. Guy Warw. (A. cxlv, Sumtime icb was. . 
An erl of gret pousie. 1375 Barsour Sruce 1. 110 In-to 
swilk thrillage thaim held ia Yhat he ourcome throw his 
powste. 3415 York Corpus Christi Play in [list. & Autig. 
Vork (1785) 11. 130 And here | grant in your Postey Whom 
that ye bound, bondan shall be Ryht at your Steyne. 
€1450 JJerdin O10 Yef it were in poste, he wolde it not haue 
do for all tbe reme of grete Breteigne. ¢ 1460 in /’ol. Rel. 
§& L. Poems (1866) 160, I put hein vndyr in thy poweste. 
1474 Caxton Chesse . v, Whan I submysed Affrique in to 
your poeste. a1529 SKELION P, Sfarowe 1330 By..all the 
dedly names Of infernall posty, Where soules fry and rosty. 
1570 Levins A/anip, 110/14 Postie, fofestas, atis. 1606 
Birnie AVrk-Buriall Ded., Statur and strength, so dexter- 
ously kythed by a peereles pausty in all campestrial 
prowes, 1819 W. Tennant Pafistry Storm‘d (1827) 147 
Her weary knicht’s ilk limh and lith Gat tenfauld poustie, 
pow'r, and pith. 1845 Poison Eug. Law in Excyel, 
Jetrop. 11. 850/1 Hence the distinction, so well known to 
Scotch lawyers, of death-bed and /éege poustie—the technical 
terins indicating two states of compelency and incom. 
petency to burden or dispose of an estate to the prejudice 
of the lawful heir. 


|| Pou sto (pau stov, prof. pa std). [a. Gr. mou 
orw ‘where I inay stand’; from the saying 
attributed to Archimedes (in Pappus 8. 11., ed. 
IIultsch 1060), dds por mov a7@, Kal Kwe tiv yRv 
“give me (a place) where I may stand, and I will 
move the earth’. (Usually written in Greek.)] 
A place to stand on, a standing-place ; fg. a basis 


of operation. 

1847 TENNYSON Princ. 11. 246 She..Who learns the one 
Pou sto whence after-hands May move the world, tho’ 
she herself effect But little. 1859 Lowect Bigelow P. Introd. 
58 Accustomed to move the world with no rod o7w but his 
own two feet. 

Pout (paut), 54.1 Also 1 *puta, 6 poute, 8 
powt. [OEF. *fzita in ale-fitlan pl., EEt-rour 
=MDu. puyl(e, pat, puut, puyde a pout, also a frog 
(cf. puytael, aclpuyt), Du. puit, Flem. puct, pead 
a frog, Du. peclaal, EF ris. pat(-d/), LG. pitt(-a), 
\dl-\putt, pute, G. (aal-)futle eel-pout, app. from 
a verbal stem */z¢- to inflate: see quot. 1836 and 
cf. next.] A name applied to several kinds of fish, 
most commonly to the Bip or whzting-foud: see 
also Ee.-pout, Horn-fozt. 

[¢ 1000 “ExFric Collog. in Wr.-Wiilcker 94 Hwilce fixas 
sefehst bu? alas and hacodas mynas and zleputan sceotan 
and lampredan.) 159: Nasur A Saal 17 If there bee few 
or none [eels] taken, and plentie of poutes to bee had [with 
pun on next]. 1706 Puittirs, Powvt, a Fish otherwise call’d 
a Sea-Lamprey. 1809 A. Henry 7'rav, 252 We took pouts, 
cat-fish, cat-heads, ofsix pounds weight. 1836 Yarrete Brit. 
Fishes W1.159 Froma singular power of inflating a membrane 
which covers the eyes and other parts about the head,..it is 
called Pout, Bib, Blens, and Blinds, 1837 HawtHornr 
Amer. Note-Bks. (1883) 65 The fish caught were. .three 
horned pouts. 1880 F. Day Féshes Gt. Bril. 1, 287 Bib, 
pout. .brassie in Scotland. 


Pout (paut), 52.2 
of the lips, expressive of pique or annoyance. 
the pouts, in a pouting mood, sulky. 

ts91 Nasur Proguost.17 Plentie of poutes to bee had in 
all places, especiallie in those coastes and Countries where 
weomen have not their owne willes. 1625 Sir E. Hosy 
Curry-contbe i. 45 The fat is in the fire, she is in the powt, 
alla mort, 1631 R. H. Arraiguin. Whole Creature xv. 
$2. 255 A Bessy Babe, that must be dandled, and in every 
thing humoured else she feeds all upon Poutes [wilb pun on 
prec.] 1694 Motrevx Nabelais iv. lvi, Panurge somewhat 
vex'd Fryar Jhon, and put him in the Pouts. 1795 Yemima 
I. 82, I could not be brought out of the pouts. 1812 H.& J. 
Smitn Rey. Addr., Baby's Debut, Jack's in the pouts, and 
this it is—He thinks mine came to more than his. 1892 
Gunter Aliss Dividends 23‘ Then you don't think it wise?’ 
mutters the girl, with a pout. 

b. ¢ransf. Protrusion, projection. 

1880 Lirowninc Dram. Idylls un. Pan & Luna 45 That 

pure undraped Pout of the sister paps. 
ec. Comb., as port-mouthing, + pout-puffiing. 

1605 CamDEN Ke, (1637) 135 Baldwin le Pettour .. held 
his land in Suffolke. er saltum, sufflum §& pettum, sive 
buntbulum, for dancing, pout-puffing, and doing that before 
the King of England in Christmasse holy dayes, which the 
word fc/ signifieth in French. 1807 Cotrripce Left., to 
H. Coleridge (1895) 514 Your mad passions and frantic 
looks and pout-mouthing. 

Pout, 54.3 dial. (Kent). [Origin obscure.] 

A small round stack of hay or straw ; = Pook sd, 

1686 Piot Staffordsh. 15 Cattle fed in winter time at the 
same pout of hay...Cattle feeding at a hay-pout. 1736 
Pecce Kenticisms, Pout; as an hay-pout, a round stack of 
hay. Plot,a Kentish author, has it. 1887 Kentish Gloss. 
s.v., In the field hay is put up into smajler heaps, called 
cocks, and larger ones, called pouts; when carted it is made 
into a stack. 

+ Pout, sd. Os. [perh. from Pout v.! or sé.2] 
A workman's name for the mount of the lens of a 

6 
76-2 


[f. Pour v.1] A protrusion 
Ln 


POUT. 


simple microscope, by means of which the lens is 


attached to a Lieberkiihn. 

1832 A. PritcuarD AZicrosc. Cabinet 189 All globular 
bodies, having polished surfaces, reflect an image of the 
cups, and the pout, if there is one, appears as a dark spot 
in the centre. 1837 Gorinc & Pritcnarp AZicrogr. 31 A 
great deal may be done with cups having single lenses 
inserted in them which they do not fit, by raising or 
lowering their pouts or settings by means of rings of thin 
metal, till the focus of the lens and of the cup fall on the 
same point. [1907 I. A. Parsons (Sec. Koy. Micr. Soc.) in 
Let., The term fout probably went out of use about 1845. J 
have made enquiry of all the leading Microscope makers in 
London, but not one has ever heard of the term.] 


+ Pout, 56.5 Coal Alining. Obs. A kind of 


punch: see qnot. 

1849 GREENWELL Coal-trade Terins Northumb, & Durh., 
Pout, Punch, a tool used by the deputies in drawing timber 
out of a dangerous place. It has a shank about § feei long, 
with a spade handle, and a head, pointed and slightly 
curved towards the handle at one side, and like a hammer 
at the other. It is used as a ram to knock the props down, 
or to draw them out afier they have been knocked down. 

Pout, s4.6 Sc. and dial. form of Pout sé. 

Pout (paut), v1 Also 4-6 poute, 5-8 powt, 
6 powte, powlt. [Known only from ¢ 1300; 
previous history obscure. Conjectured to represent 
an OE. *pztzan, from a verbal stem *fzf- to swell, 
be inflated, of which fzt2a, Pout sd.!, might be the 
agent-noun. But the evidence for this vb. in the 
cognate langs. is scanty: Sw. has dial. fzfa to be 
inflated; Sw. and Norw. jpzla pad, Da. pude 
cushion, pillow, pointing to an ON, *fitfa; cf. 
NFris. pzitt, pute cushion, bolster. ] 

1. ¢zt7, To thrust out or protrude the lips, csp. 
in expression of displeasure or sullenness; hence, 


to show displeasure. 
2¢1325 Old Age vii. in £. £. P. (1862) 149 Now i pirtle, 
i pofte [? poffe}, i poute, I snurpe, i snobbe, isneipe on snovte, 
pro3 kund i comhle an kelde. ¢1460 J. Russet. Bk. Nur- 
ture 294 Be not gapynge nor ganynge, ne with py mouth to 
powt. 1570 Levins J/anip. 228/36 To Poute, caperarc. 
1575 CHURCHYARD C/i/Afes 1. xiv, Busie brains: That powlts 
and swels at others toils, and take theimselues no pains. 
1g82 Stanvuurst Zuneis 1. 1\Arb.) 18 Shee pouts, that Gany- 
nied by Ioue too skitop is hoysed. 1592 Suaks. Hom. & 
Ful. ur. iii. 144 (Q° 5, 1637) But like a misbehav’d and 
sullen wench, Thou pout’st upon thy fortune and thy love 
[O° 4, powts vpon; QO” 2, 3, puts vp; Folros, puttest vp; 
Q° 1, Thou frownst vpon thy Fate that smiles on thee}, 
1607 — Cor. v. i. 52 The Veines vnfill’d, our blood is cold, 
and then We powt vpon the Morning. 1655 Carpet 7euta- 
tions 14 Ah, this wretched flesh of mine that can pout 
and swell at God our best friend. 1706 Puittirs, To Pow?, 
to look gruff or surly, to hang out the Lip. 1866 G. Mac- 
DONALD Anu, QO. Neighb. v, Here the girl pretended to pout. 
b. Without implication of displeasure: To swell 


out, to protrude, as lips. 

1598, 1624, 1735 [see Poutine Af/. a.}. 1812 Byron Childe 
Harold 1. Witt. 1816 J. Witson City of Plague 1. iv. 121 
Her lips would pout With a perpetual simper. 1869 Mrs. 
Heaton A. Déirer 1. i. (1881) 37 The full childish lips pout 
oul as if waiting to be kissed. 1896 J. Asusy Sterry 7ade 
Thaines (1903) 62/2 Sleeves closely furled to exhibit the 
charm Of a biceps that pouts ’neath a snowy white arm. 
1897 Adlbutt’s Syst. Aled. 111. 980 He should note the 
shape of the anus, and observe whether it is pouting, 

2. frais. To push ont, to protrude (esp. the lips’. 

[cxs3z Du Wes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 952 To powte, 
poussir.| 1784 tr. Beckford's Vathek (1868) 69 Gulchenrouz 
..pouted out his vermilion little lips against the offer. 1798 
Mae. D’Arsiay LeZtt. 28 Aug., She received me .. pouting 
out her sweet ruby lips for me to kiss. 1842 TENNyson Day 
Dream, Sleeping Palace iv, Her lips are sever’d as 10 
speak: His own are pouted to a kiss, 1870 RoLLESToNn 
Anim. Life 144 In a starfish which has died with its 
stomach pouted out. 

b. To utter or say with a pout. 

1877 Mrs. Forrester A7tgxou I. 52 ‘ Horrid old wretch’... 
‘1 wish he had not come’, pouts Mignon. 1892 GunTeR 
Miss Dividends 131 Then she pouts, * You've had all my 
dances’, 

Pout (paut), v.2 Sc. (Sc. form of Poutt ». f. 
pout, Pout sb.] ¢ztr. To shoot at poults. lence 
Powter, ‘a sportsman who shoots young partridges 
or moorfowl’ (Jam.); Pou'ting wd/. s6., shooting 
at partridge or moorfowl poults; also a¢¢rzb., as in 
pouting-net, a net fer securing poults, 

a 1679 J. Somervitte Alem. Somervilles (1815) 1. 241 To 
take his pleasure at the poutting in Culder and Carnwath 
Muires. 1789 D. Davipson Seasons 114 Now Willy.. Wi’ 
pointers on the hills did stan, The prince o’ pouters. 1816 
Scott Aztig, xliii, Something that will keep the Captain 
wi’ us amaist as well as the pouting. 1840 Contemporaries 
of Burus 116 The ‘ pouting season’, as it is called, was to 
her a period of morethan ordinary enjoyment. 1905 Llackw., 
Mag. Jan. 123/1 ‘ Pouting nets’ were purchased for the 
better securing of muirfowl and partridges. 

Pout, zv.* dia/. (Kent.) [f. Pour 56.3] 
To put up (hay, etc.) into ponts; to Pook, 

1617 in Archxol. Cant. (1902) XXV.15 Robert Terry [pre- 
sented) for profaning of the Sabbath Day, by binding barley, 
and powting of podder, upon the Sabbath, 

| Poutassou (pwtasz). [Provencal of Nice.] 
A Mediterranean species of cod, Gadus (or AZicro- 
mesislius) Poulassou, 

1860 Coucn Srit. Fishes V1. 77. 
Wishes Brit. Ains. VV. 338. 

Poutch, obs. form of Poucn. 

Pouter (pau'tas), sd.) [f. Pour v1 + -En1.] 


tras. 


1862 GUnturr Catad. 


| 
| 
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1. One who pouts (277¢~, or ¢vans.). 

1809 Marxin Gil Blas x1. ix. p5 The pouters and ill- 
wishers were soon revenged. a@ 1861 D, Gray Poet. Wks. 
(1874) 44 Sleep! Soft bedewer of infantine eyes, Pouter of 
rosy little lips ! : : 

2. A breed of the domestic pigeon characterized 
by a great power of inflating the crop: cf. Pouring 


pil. a. quot. 1693. 

1725 BrapLey fam. Dict. s.v. Pigeon, Such Pigeons will 
breed nine or ten Pair of young ones in a Year, for the little 
Huff of Wind thrown in from the Powter gives them Heat 
and Mirth, 1766 PENNANT Zool, I. 218 The varieties .. are 
distinguished by names expressive of their several properties, 
such as Tumblers, Carriers, Jacobines, Croppers, Powters, 
..&c. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge i, The wheeling and 
circling flights of runts, fantails, tumblers, and pouters. 
18sg Darwin Orig. Spec. i. (1878) 16 The pouter has a much 
elongated body..: its enormously developed crop, which it 
glories in inflating, may well excite astonishment. 

3. A fish, the whiting-pout. 

1889 Lancet 16 Nov. 1024/2 Small haddocks and rock 
pouters—cheap, common fish—are often .. sold at a high 
price for whiting. 

4. attrid.: pouter-fish = 3; pouter-pigeon = 2. 

1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. WV. 123/1 Specimens of the 
‘tumbler’ but not one of the common ‘ponter' pigeon. 
1883 i: D. Curtis in Moloney 1/7. A/r. Fisheries 68 (Fish. 
Exhib. Publ.) Barracouta, porpoises, bonito,. .cat-fish, and 
pouter-fish are to be found on tle Gold Coast. 1886 J. K. 
Jerone /dle Thoughts ix. (1896) 105 Sticking out his chest, 
and strutting about the room like a pouter-pigeon. 


Pouter, 54.2: see under Pout v.2 

Pouter (paute1), v. Sc. Also 6 powtter, 9 
powter. [Origin and sense-history obscure: cf. 
Porter, PoTHER. (Sense I may be a different word.) ] 

+1. draizs. (?) To span with a stride. Ods. 

41568 Droichis Part of Play 74 (Bann. MS.), The hingand 
brayis on adir syde Scho powtterit with hir lymmis wyde. 

2. a. intr. To poke, to stir ; ‘to rummage in the 


dark’ (Jam.) ; to potter. 

1814 Scott !Vaz, xiv, Powtering wi’ his fingers amang 
the het peat-ashes and roasting eggs. 1832-53 Carrick in 
Whistle-Binkie (Scot. Songs) Ser. u. 123 She would pouter 
a while, afore the fire could len’ ony light for me to come 
hame wi’. 1838 A. Ropcer /’0ems 281, 1 began to grape 
for ‘t syne, Thrang poutrin’ wi’ my staff, man. 

b. trans. To poke; to get by poking or groping. 

1835 Carrick Laird of Logan 133(E.D.D.) Just gang awa 
out and pouter a few [potatoes] frae the roots o’ the shaws 
wi your hands. 1892 Lumspen Shecf-head 208 He poutert 
the ase [poked the ashes] wi’ his fore finger to see gin he 
couldna fin’ some sma’ unburned remnant. 

Pouw'tful, a. [f. Pour sd.2 or v.1+-FuL.] Full 
of pouts, pouting. Hence Pou'tfulness. 

1837 New Monthly Mag. L1. 309 So folded as to display 
the mouth in its most winning poutfulness. 1887 J. Asnsy 
Sterry Lazy Aiustred (1892) 31 Your pretty, poutful, child- 
Itke charm, All criticism must disarm, Miss Dimplecheek ! 


Pouther, Sc. and obs. form of PowpeEr, 
Pouting (pautin), sd. [f. Pour 56.1+ -1Ne 3,] 
A kind of small fish; a small kind of whiting, 


a whiting-pout (A/orrhua lusca). 

1591 Lyty Eudyin. un. ili, For fish these; crab, carpe, 
lumpe, and powting. 1848 C. A. Jouns Week at Lizard 
247 In which were caught a few poutings, conger, and 
wrasse. 1883 Fisheries Echib. Catal, 13 A favourite Bait 
for Whiting, Pouting, Codfish, &c. 

Pouting (pau'tin), vé/. 56.1 
-InGl.] The action of Pout v1 

1556 J. Careves in Foxe 4. & AZ. (1583) 1933/2 Beware 
in any wise of swelling, powting, or lowring, for that is a 
token of acruel and vnlouing heart. @1625 FLETCHER Hus. 
Lientenant i. ii, Never look coy, lady; These are no gifts 
to be put off with poutings. 1716 Appison Freeholder 
No. 8. 45 To forbear frowning upon Loyalists, and Pouting 
at the Government. 1872 Darwin £uvzotions ix. 232 With 
young children sulkiness is shown by pouting, or, as it is 
sometimes called, ‘ naking a snout ’*. 

b. attrib. as pouting-cloth, -crosscloth, -place. 

1589 Pappe w. Hatchet Divb, Vle make him pull his 
powting crosscloath ouer his beetle browes for melancholie. 
1602 Withals’ Dict. 275 A Crosse cloath (as they tarme it) 
a Powtingcloth, A/agula. 1790 Pennant London (1813) 163 
It was successively the pouting-place of princes. 

Pouting, vd/. sb.2, 3: see under Pout z.2, 3. 

Pouting (pau'tin), pf/.a. [f. Pouty.l+-1xe2] 
That pouts, in various senses of the vb, 

1563 AWirr. Mag., Hastings xiv, Powtyng lookes. 1598 
Be. Hatt Sa. iv. 1. 68 His pouting cheeks puff vp aboue 
his brow Like a swolne Toad touch’t with the Spiders blow. 
1624 K. Lone tr. Barclay’s Argenis 1. ii. 5 He had no great 
powting lips, nor little eyes sunke into his head. 1693 
Loud, Gaz. No. 2853/4 There is 113 pair of Pigeons,..as 
Carriers, Cropers,..Shakers, Pouting Horsemen, Barbaries, 
..to be sold. 1727 Gay Begg. Of. 1. vili, Yes, that you 
might, you pouting slut. 1735 SomErvitLe Chase iv. 89 
They seek the pouting Teat That plenteous streams. 1760 
Chron, in Ann, Reg. 159 Ata sale of powting-pigeons..one 
pair was sold for 16 guineas. 1853 Geo. Etior Romola x, 
‘The corners of the pouting mouth went down piteously. 

IIence Pou'tingly adv, in a pouting manner. 

1632 SHERWOOD, Powtingly, rechiguément. 1832 L. Hunt 
Vaiads Poems 197 Like fondled things Eye poutingly their 
hands. 1863 Gro. Exiot Romola xiv, Her lips were pressed 
poutingly togethur, 

+ Pout'sh (pautif), a Obs. rare. [Allied to 
Pouter s6.1 2, Poutine ppl. a.: sec -1sH1,] Some- 
what pouting; akin to a pouter-pigeon. 

1725 Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Pigeon, Bastard-bred 
Pigeons, such as Pouting Horsemen, Poutish Dragoons, 
from a Powter or Cropper and a Leghorn, 


[f Pour v1 + 


POVERTY. 


Pout-net (pau'tinet). Sc. Also 5-6 polt(e-. 
(Origin obscure.] A small fishing-net of conical 
torm, its mouth Iramed with wood or iron into a 
semicircle, the flat edge of which is pushed or drawn 
along the bottom of a stream by means of a long 
pole or staff. 

1443 Durham Acc, Rolls (Surtees) 82 Item in j rethe vocat. 
le Polte nett xvjd. 1804 Edin. Even. Courant 16 Apr. (Jam), 
‘Yheir Association .. have .. for protecting the fry, given 
particular instructions to 1heir Water Bailiffs, to prevent, by 
every lawful means their shameful destruction at Mill-dams 
and Mill-leads with Pocks or Pout Nets. 

So Poutstaff, + poltstaff, the detachable pole or 
staff of a pout-net- 

¢ 1470 Henry Wallace 1, 402 Willsham was wa he had na 
wappynis thar, Bot the poutstaff [ed, 1570 polt staff], the 
quhilk in hand he bar. 

Poutry, obs. Sc. form of Pouttry. 

Pouw, var. Paauw, the 8. African bustard. 

1872 Koutledge’s Ev. Boy's Anu. 339/1 The Bustard, 
which pf all others the sportsman endeavours to secure in 
Africa, is the Pouw. 

Pouwere, obs. form of PowEr. 

Pouze. /oca/. Also8 pouz,y pouse. [Derivation 
doubtful: identified by some with Pouce, in dial. 
sense ‘iubbish, refuse ’.] The refuse of the crushed 
apples after the cider is pressed out; = Postacz ra. 

1725 Brapiey Fam. Dict.s.v. Vinegar, The Cyder must 
be drawn off as fine as may be into another vessel and a 
sinall quantity of the Must pr Pouz of Apples must be added 
thereto. 1726 Dict. Rust. (ed. 3) s.v. Cider, Vhe use of 
Must or Pouze of Apples. 1881 Miss Jackson Shropsh. 
Word.bk., Pouse. (3) The refuse of the apple pulp, when all 
the cider has been expressed—the ‘ caput mortuum’. 

+ Po-verance. Obs. rare—'. [f. ME. pover-ciz 
to become or make poor (see Poor v.) + -ANCE.] 
‘The action of making poor ; impoverishment. 

1529 H. Starrorp in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. u. V1. 24 
Greate poverance and vndoing of your saide powr subject. 

Pover(e, obs. form of Poor, 

| Povere'tto. Os. vare—'. 
poor.] A poor little one. 

1sg2 G. Harvey Four Left. tii. Wks. (Grosart) 1. 206 What 
speciall cause the Pennilesse Gentleman hath, to bragge of 
his birth: which giueth the woeful pouerettp good leaue,.. 
to reuiue the pittifull historie of Don Lazarello de Thoemes. 


Poverish (pp'verif), v. Obs. or dial. (ad. OF. 


[It. dim. of powero 


_ pou veriss-, lengthened stem of fo(e jveriv to make 


poor, f. pow(e)ve Poor. Cf. IMvovERIsH.] ¢razs. 
To make poor, impoverish. 

1382 Wyciir Ned, vy. 18 Forsothe the puple gretli was 
poueresht. 1430-40 Lypc. Buchas v. vii. (MS. Bodl. 263) 
266/2 Bi whos absence, feeblid is Cartage, The contre 
porisshed [ed. 1554 pouerished], brouht to disencres. 1530 
PatsGr. 663/1, | pouryshe, or make poure, appou7is. 1598 
Sytvester Du Bartas u.i.1. Eden 156 No violent showr 
Poverisht the land. 1639 Jounston Diary (1897) 72 The 
countrie is extremelie poverished, 1871 W. ALEXANDER 
Johnny Gibb xix, The lave..maun be poverees't wi’ sax 
ouks clockin’. ; 

Hence Po'verished ///. a., Po:verishing vd/. 
5b.; also | Po'verishment [ad. obs. F, pover7sse- 
ment], impoverishment, poverty. 

1484 in Lett. Rich. 111 & Hen. VII (Rolls) 1. 84 To the 
kinges hurt and poveresshinge of his..tenantes. 1568 7’. 
Howe et A7é. A mtitie (1879) 46 In pouerishment, Shee bydes 
and takes hir part. 1900 F.S. Exris Rov. Rose 1. 57 Earth 
forgets her poverished drear estate. 

Povert, -te, obs. forms of PovERTY. 

+ Po-vertness. O6s.rare—1. [f. overt, obs. var. 
PovERTY + -NESS.] = next. 

c1450 R. Leyot in Nash Hist. Wore. (1781) 1. 421 Privey 
to siche matiers as my povertnesse might doo any maner 
of pleisir to youre goode ant bounteuouse lordship. 

Poverty (pe'vaiti). Forms: a. 2-5 pouerte 
(poverte), 4-6 pouert, (4 -erd, 5 -ertt(e, powert’, 
povert. 8. 3-6 pouerte (= -¢4), (3 pouirte, 4 
pouertte, 4-5 poerte, 4-6 poverte, 5 powerte, 
pouer-, povertee, pauuerty, 6 povarte, power- 
tie), 4-7 pouertie, 5-6 poure-, povrete, (6 
povertey), 6-7 povertie, pouerty, 7- poverty. 
y. 4 Sc. purte, 5 p-urte, 6 poorety, Sc. purtye. 
[Repr. two OF. forms, (a) fove'rte or pouerte:—L, 
paupertas, nominative, and (8) povertd, pouerté, 


_ poureté, orig. -tet, later F. panvreté:—L. paupertal- 


em, aecusative, f. pauper poor + -tas, -tdten: see 
-Ty. The y forms show the early reduction of 
fouerté to pourté, and so to poorty (cf. Poor). 
The same reduction of the first syllable is seen in 
the Sc. form purteth, Poortitu, from OF. foureter. 

Here, as in the early forms of Poor, the ambiguity of 
2(v) before the 17th c. makes the pronunciation of many 
early forms uncertain. Some mod.F. dialecis have Joureté, 
paureté, and the original v was prob. vocalized or suppressed 
in some forms of OF., as the y forms and the doublet 
PoortitH show that it was from the 14the in some ME, 


dialects.J . A 
The condition or quality of being poor. (In 


senses 4-6 replaced to a great extent by PoornEss.) 
I, 1. The condition of having little or no 
wealth or material possessions ; indigence, destitu- 


tion, want (in various degrees: see Poor a, 1). 

a. c1175 Lamb, Hom. 143 Per _scal beon worliwunne, 
wid-uten pouerte. @a1225 dacr. R. 32 Alle sorie, pet wo & 
pouerte polied. a 1300 Cursor M1. 6073 (Cott.) And qua for 
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pouert [so Fair/,, Trin.; Gott. pouerte] es be-hind. Jéid. | 


17117, I tbold pouerd [z. ». pouert], pine, and scame. ¢ 1325 
Wel Hom. 3 Forthi wil I of my narere Schau sum aie 
that I haf in hert. 1362 Lanew. P. P/. A. 1x. 111 Was no 
pride on his apparail, ne no pouert nober (B. vin. 116 ne 
pouerte noyther). 1423 Jas. I Kings Q. iii, Foriugit was 
to pouert in exile. 1472-3 Rolls of Parlt. V1. 20/1 Whiche 
afore lyved in povert and miserye. 1550 Bate /mage Both 
Ch. Dvjb, Hongre, thurst, cold, pouert, care. 

B. «1300 Sarvueun xii. in E. E. P. (1862) 5 In wo and 
pine and pouerte..for asi sigge so hit sal be. 13.. Cursor 
MM. 19058 (Gitt.) Bihald on vs and se And vnderstand vr 
pouertte. 1375 Barsour Sruce mi. 551 And gret anoyis, 
and powerte (vze pite]. a@1430 Chancer's Melib. P 598 
(Harl. MS.) Perfore clepeth Cassidore pouertee [zw r~. 
pouerte, pouert] the moder of ruyne. 1477 Eart Rivers 
‘Caxton) Dictfes 33 Pouertie in surete is better than richesse 
in fere. 1500-20 Dunsar Poems Ixvii. 8 With powertie 
Thald him schent. 1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W.1531) 14, 
The thre vowes, obedyence, chastite, and wylfull pouerty. 
21533 Lo. Berners Huon xcvi. 312 Ther is no warre but 
it causeth pouerte. 1562 J. Hevwoon Prov. & Efigr. (1869) 
165 Pouertée partth felowship, thats not trewe ever, Pouertie 
in beggers parttb felowship neuer. 1615 W. Lawson Country 
Housew. Gard. (1626) 9 Let no man hauing a fit plot plead 
pouerty in this case. 1798 Mattnus Popul. ui. v. (1806) 11. 
156 Almost all poverty is relative. 1903 Westu:. Gaz. 23 Nov. 
3/2 Mr. Rowntree explains that of tbe 20,000 found to be 
living ‘in poverty’ in York, 13,000 are living in what he calls 
‘secondary poverty’, which is defined as meaning that the 
income of the family ‘ would be sufficient for the maintenance 
of merely physical efficiency, were it not that some portion 
is absorbed by other expenditure either useful or wasteful ’. 

y-_€31375 Sc. Leg. Suints xxvi, (Vycholas) 766 Sir, purte 
me in sic assay Has set, bat na man wil for me Borcht na 
detoure nobir be. ¢14z0 Sir Amadace (Camden) xxxiil, 
He..was owte of the cuntray for pourte fledde. a 1568 in 
Bannatyne Poeus (Hunter. Cl.) 224 Thay passit by with 
handis plett ; With purtye fra I wes ourtane. 1589 Putren- 
HAM Lug, Poeste 1. xi. (Arb.) 173 Figures of rabbate.. From 
the middle, as tosay Jaraunter for parauenture, poorety for 
pouertic, souraigne for soneraigne. 

+b. Formerlyalso in pl. (Cf. hardships.) rare. 

21533 Lo. berxers //vou Ixv. 224 Y° paynes, trauelles, 
and pouertyes that 1 enduryd. /é/d. cxxxi. 482 When I 
remembre the paynes, and dolours, and pouerties, that by 
my cause ye sulfer. 1574 R. Scot //of Gard. Yo Radr., It 
were better..that Straungers shoulde enuie our prosperities, 
than our Friendes shoulde pittie our pouerties. 

ec. fig. in allusion to Matt. v. 3. 

13.. £. £. Aluit. #. C. 13 Pay arn happen [= happy] bat han 
in hert pouerté. ¢1394 P. Pt. Crede 778 Ne Helye ne Austen 
swiche lijf neuer vsed, But in pouerte of spirit spended her 
lyme, 1720 WELTON Suffer. Son of God I, xi, 278 Poverty 
of Spirit is an Abstraction of the Mind from the Mean and 
Despicable Trifles of the World. 

d. Personified and appiied to a person, or persons 


generally, in whoin it is exemplified, 

1813 Byron Giaour xi, Alike must Wealth and Poverty 
Pas» heedless and unheeding by. 1887 LoweLL Democr. 28 
Poverty pays with its person the chief expenses of war, 
pestilence and famine. 1890 Exg. /d/ustr. Alag. Christmas 
No. 147 Several loaves..to be distributed..to whatsoever 
of orthodox poverty the. .parish may enclose. 

+2. transf. The poverly: the poor collcctively 
orasa class. “(Cf. the laity, the quality.) Obs. 

3433 Lvoc. St. Zdntund ui. 1487 Pray for knyhthod.. Pray 
for the lawe..Pray for the plowh, pray for the pouerte. 
c1qqgo Carcrave Life St. Kath. 1. 731 (MS. Rawlinson) ‘Fo 
lord & to lady, & tu pouert [J/S. Arundel povert} lowe, Full 
foyson was here, to eueri man. 1537 J. Lonvon in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 11 80 The multytude of the poverty of 
the 'Fown resortyd thedyr. 1599 Marston Sco. Villanie 1. 
iv. 183 If to the Parish pouerty, At bis wisht death, be 
dol'd a half-penny. 

II. 3. Deficiency, lack, scantiness, dearth, scar- 
city; smallness of amount. 

1388 Wyciir Prov. vi. 32 He that is avouter schal leese 
his soule, for the pouert of herte. ¢ 1420 Padllad. on I/usb. 
xu. 331 \f vyne abounde In leef & haue of fruyt but pouerte. 
1838 Prescott Ferd. & /s. (1846) Il. xix. 180 Attributable 
..to the poverty of modern literature at that time. 1895 
H. P. Rosinson Mex Born Equal 66 The poverty and 
crudity of the available supply of domestic help. 

4. Deficiency in the proper or desired quality; 
inferiority, paltriness, meanness: = PooRNESS 3. 
(In quot. ¢ 1600 = poor or inferior matter.) 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 11, 1 knewe myn owne 
pouert, and schamede. .afterso noble spekers..to putte forp 
my bareyn speche. 1597 Bacon Ess., Coulers Good & 
Evtll vy. (Arb.) 146 By imputing to all excellencie in com- 
positions a kind of pouertie or..a casualty or ieopardy. 
c1600 SHaks. Sonn. ciii, Alack, what pouerty my Muse 
brings forth, That hauing such a skope to show her pride, 
The argument all hare is of more worth Than when it hath 
my added praise beside. 1741 Watts /prov. Alind 1. i. 
§3 The poverty of your understanding. 1881 Broannouse 
-Wus. Acoustics 161 The peculiar quality of tone commonly 
called poverty, as opposed to richness, arises from the upper 
partials being comparatively too strong for the prime tone. 
1883 Macrapven in Cougregit. Year Bk. 73 The poverty of 
the parsonage is often reflected in the poverty of the pulpit. 

5. Want of or deficiency 7 some property, 
quality, or ingredient; the condition of being poorly 
supplied with something ; (of soil, etc.) the condi- 
tion of yielding little, unproductiveness. 
©1420 Pallad. on Husb, x1. 270 And yf pouerte appere 
in their sellis, That robbeth hem, wel worthi go to helle is. 
1871 Routledge's Ev. Boy's Ann. May 279 Its desolate 
aspect and its poverty,..although..covered with pines and 
scrub, 1 HauGuton Phys. Geog. vy. 209 The extra- 
ordinary poverty of north and north-eastern Africa in river- 
producing power. 

6. Poor condition of body; leanness or feebleness 
resulting from insufficient nourishment, or the like. 
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3523 Lp. Berners /otss. 1. ccclxxii. 613 Sometyme they 
coulde get nothynge for money, so that their horses dyed 
for pouertie and colde. 1523 Fitzuers. usb. § 69 The 
ewes. .wyll not take the ramme at the time of the yere, for 
pouertye, but goo barreyne. 1627 tr. Bacon's Life § Death 
(1651) 7 A strict Emaciating Diet..doth first bring Men to 
great Poverty and Leannesse by wasting the Juyces and 
Humours of the Body. 1731-3 Mitrer Gard. Dict. 6 D/1 
The Trees are render’d more vigorous and healthy, scarcely 
ever having any Moss or other Marks of Poverty. 1889 
River Haccarp Adlau’s Wee, etc. 284 The ox..will..from 
mere maliciousness die of ‘ poverty ’. ; 

+7. Alleged name for a company of pipers. Ods. 

5486 Bk. St. Albans fvjb, A Pauuerty of pypers. 

III. 8. attrib. and Coméb., as poverly line; 
poverty-hardened, -smitten (=next), adjs.; also in 
names of plants growing in poor soil, or supposed 
to impoverish the soil, as poverty-grass, (a) 
a N. American grass, Aristida dichotoma; (6) = 
poverty-plant, a small North American heath- 
like shrub, //zedsonia tomentosa (N.O. Cistace:e) ; 
poverty-weed, in I. of Wight, purple cow-wheat, 
Melampyrumt arvense, = COW-WHEAT I. 

1847-78 HatLiweLL, Poverty-cveed, purple cow-wheat. 
A weed growing in corn, having a fine large flower, yellow, 
pale red, and purple; it is very injurious, and betokens a 
poor, light, stony soil. 1864 THorEau Cafe Cod 20 A 
moss-like plant, A/udsonia tontentosa .. called ‘powerty- 
grass’, because it grew where nothing else would. 1884 
MiLcer Plont-n., Aristida dichotoma, Poverty-grass, ae 
T. Stevens Through Russia xv. 242 This, among the 
poverty-hardened moujiks was..not to be expected, nor 
desired. 1899 West. Gaz. 4 Apr. 10/1 The efiect of tbe 
Bill... has been to bring to the surface all the poverty-smitten 
old age of the colony, all the human wrecks. 1904 /déd. 
22 Dec. 2/2 West Ham.. contains a huge population of 
workers, many of whoui are, even in normal times, very little 
above the poverty line. , 

Po'verty-stri:cken, 2. Stricken or afflicted 
with poverty; suffering from poverty; reduced to 
great poverty; extremely poor or destitute. 

1844 Dickens .Wart. Chuz. xv, Badged and ticketed as 
an utterly poverty-stricken man. 1 Trotiore Chrou. 
Barset 1. iv. 27 A wretched poverty-stricken room, 

fig. 1852 H. Rocers Ect. Faith (1853) 44 If you profess 
..the possession of the pure truth, do not appear to be so 
poverty-stricken as to array your thoughts in the tatters of 
the cast-off Bible. 1865 Tvtor Early /list. Mai. v. 101 
A language so poverty-stricken as the Chinese. 

Po-verty-struck, a. Now rare or Obs. = prec. 

1813 Sir R. Witson Pr. Diary I. 210 This [Fulda] is an 
old town,.. poverty-struck by the war, pillaged by the 
passing enemy, and replete with misery. 1856 DeLamer 
Fil. Gard. (1861) 3 The cypress is a magnificent ornament 
to the gardens of the south of Europe ;..is respectable in 
the south of England; shabby-genteel higher up the island ; 
in the north, miserahle and poverty-struck. 

+ Povilion, obs. erron. f. PavILion (sense 12). 

1688 R. Hotme Armonry m. xvi. (Roxb.) 60/2 The Povi- 
lions the wide end of the trumpett. /éid. 62/1 The Povilion 

arr. 

+ Povin, obs. Sc. var. pow, Pawn, peacock. 

1533 (cc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. Vi. 97 For the feding 
of_1j crannis and the povins in the castell of Striveling. 

Pow (pou, pau). Sc. [A phonetic representative 
of earlier Sc. fol/: sce Poon sé.1 Cf. Gael. fold, 
perth. the immediate sourcc ; and, for phonology, 
bow, knowe, pow, from boll, knoll, poll (head).] 
Local name for ‘ A slow-moving rivulet, generally 
in carse lands’; also a small creek where such 
a rivulet falls into a river or cstuary, affording 
a landing-place for boats, esp. on the Forth ; hence 
a wharf or quay on such a creek, as the Pow of 
Alloa, of Clackmannan (Jamicson). 

(Pow in Sir W. Scott’s ed. of Sir Tristram is an error for 
folk, Pur.) 

(1483 Found in place-n. Pow/oudis, near Airth, Stirlingsh. ] 
1792 Statist. Acc. Scot. 1V. 490 The country is intersected 
in different places by small tracts of water, called pows, 
which move slowly from the N. to the S. side of the carse. 
1793 /bid. VIII. 595 The quay. .runs within the land, and 
forms a pow, or small creek, where the rivulet. .falls into 
the river [Forth], 1824 Caledon. Mercury 24 Jan. (Jam.), 
A cargo of peats from Ferintosh was discharged this week 
at Camhus Pow. 1866 NV. 4. Daily Alail, Vhe only inter. 
ruptions being an occasional ‘ pow’, by which name curiously 
enough the streamlets are known. 

Pow, phonetic repr. of Paauw, S. Afr. bustard. 

1892 Datly News 8 Mar. 5/3 Shooting in all two quagga, 
two koodoo,..and a pow,.. an enormous bird, standing 
ahout 4ft. high, chiefly body. 

Pow, Sc. and north. dial. var. Pot sé.1 head; 
Sc. f. PutL; obs. f. Poou, zz*, Powah, obs. f. 
Powwow. Powair, obs. Sc. f. Power. Powe 
a@iX, -ax, obs. Sc. ff. PouE-ax. 

Powan (péwwan, powiin). Also8poan. [A 
Scotch form of PoLLAN, the two fishes being for- 
merly identified.} A species of fresh-water fish, 
Coregonus clupeoides, found in Loch Lomond in 
Scotland (where locally known also as Luss Her- 
ving), in Windermere and Ulleswater (where known 
as the Schelly), in Conningham Mere, and in Bala 
Lake (where called Gwyniad). It belongs to the 
same genus as the Vendace and the Pollan, with 
which it was formerly identified, and is still often 
confused, under the name Freshwater Herring: 


sec quots. 1774-7. 
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(Lomond], besides abundance of other fishes, hath a kind of 
fish of the owne, named, Powan, very pleasant to eate. 
1771 SMotLeTt Humph. Cl. 28 Aug., Powans [are] a delicate 
kind of fresh-water herring peculiar to this lake [Lomond]. 
1774 Pennant Tour Scot. 1 1769 (ed. 3) 225 Besides the 
fish common to the Loch [Lomond] are Guiniads, called 
here Poans. 1777 — in Lightfoot Flora Scot. (1792) 1. 61 
Guiniad—Found in Loch-Mabon ; called in those parts the 
Vendace and Juvangis; and in Loch Lomond, where it is 
called the Poan. [Now specifically distinguished from the 
Vendace of Lochmaben.] 1859 Yarrev. Brit. Fishes 1. 315 
M. Valenciennes. .thinks that the powan is not a continental 
species. /éid. 317 Although agreeing in the number of fin- 
rays with the pollan of Ireland, this Loch Lomond fish is at 
once distinguished from it by the peculiar form of its mouth. 
1865 Coucu Brit. Fishes \V. 295. 1896 NV. B. Daily Alatl 
9 June 5 A powan which scaled 11b 90z and measured rft 6in 
in length—a record size for this species. 

Powar‘(e (Sc.), Poware, obs. ff. Powrr, Poor. 

+Powart, Sc. corr. fowhead, POLEHEAD, tadpole. 

1633 Fife Witch Triatin Statist. Acc. Scot. (1796) XVIII. 
App. 655 She hoped to see the powarts bigg in bis hair. 

owawe, obs. f. Powwow. Powee, obs. f. 
PuLsE 56.1 (of the blood). Powehc(e, obs. f. 
Poucu. 

Powder (pau‘da1), 54.1 Forms: 3-6 poudre, 
4 pudre, puder, 4-6 powdre, (4 -dir, 4-5 -dyr, 
5 -dur), 4-8 pouder, (4-5 -ere, -ur, 4-6 -ir, 5 
-ire), 4- powder; also 4-6 pouldre, 5-6 pulder (6 
-dre, Sc. -dir, -dyr), 5-7 poulder (6 Sc. -dar), 

7 powlder. 8. 5 pouper, 5-6 (g Sc.) pouther, 
6-7 (8 Sc.)powther. [ME.a. F. poudve (13th c.) 
:—earlier OF. poldre, puldre:—polre (11-12th c.) :— 
L. pulver-em (innom. f2zl/vis, whence It. Zolve, Sp. 


folvo, Pr. pols) dust. 1n 15-16thc. F. usually spelt 


1633 Monirenniz Advidgem. Scots. Chron. Nivb, Loch | 


pouldre (¢ re-inserted after L.); so, in 15-17th c. 
Eng., fozdlder, etc. With fowther cf. Sc. shouther 
= shoulder; also father, mother, gather, hither, 
with 3 for d before -e7.] 

1. Any solid matter in a state of minute sub- 
division ; the mass of dry impalpable particles or 
granules produced by grinding, crushing, or dis- 
integration of any solid substance; dust. (Cf. 
Dust s61 1, 3a.) 

e1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 477/532 And brenden al-to poudre 
feor fram euerech toune. @ 1300 Cursor AN 6616 (Cott.) 
Pis golden calf he did to hrest to pudre [Géf¢. poudir]. 
13.. /bid. 20731 (Fairf.) Bren hit to powdre. 1390 GowER 
Ours, I. 109 He sende, and him to pouldre smot. ¢ 1400 
Maunpev. (Roxb, vii. 25 He brynnes him selfall to powder. 
1490 Caxton Lncydos xii. 44 The bodyes..conuerted in-to 
poulder. 1526 TinpaLr AZatt, xxi. 44 He shall grynd him 
to powder [1535 CovernaLe to poulder]. 1533 Etvor 
Cast. Helthe (1539) 77 b, Fryed or layde ona burning hote 
stone, & made in powlder. 1542 Upatt Erasur. Apoph. 
111b, I will..crushe thy hedde to powther. /éid. 269b, 
Sodainly crummed to dust & pouther. 1549 Cowrpt. Scot. 
i. 21 Vas it nocht brynt in puldir ande asse? 1605 B. Jonson 
Volpone 1. i, To grinde hem into poulder. 1641 J. Jackson 
True Evang. T.1.8 Dissected into parts, not beaten into 
pouder. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearzus' Voy. Anibass. 46 
There is fall of water..so violent, that breaking upon the 
Rocks, it is reduc’d as it were to powder. 1799 G. Smitn 
Laboratory \. 182 Clear your glass..from the powder that 
may lie upon it. 1853 W. Grecory /noxg. Cher. (ed. 3) 
226 Peroxide of Nickel...It is a black powder. 1880 G. 
Merepitu Tragic Cout. (1881) 183 If there are laws against 
my having my own, to powder with the laws! 

+b. spec. Earth in the state of dry impalpable 
particles; the dust of the ground. Often in phrases 
denoting a condition of humiliation, or of being 
dead and buried. (Cf. Dust 54.1 1, 3a, 3c.) Ods. 

1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 7080 Vol of be poudre of be erpe. 
@ 1325 Prose Psalter xiiii. [xliv.} oy Our soule is lowed in 
poudre. 1382 Wvc.ir Yoé vii. 21 Lo, nowe in pouder [1388 
dust] Islepe. — /sa. xlvii. 1 Go doun, sit in pouder [1388 
in dust], thou maiden do3ter of Babilon. @ 1533 Lo. Berners 
//non xciii. 297 The sonne lost his lyght by reason of the 
pouder that rose vp in to the ayre. 

+e. The material substance of which the animal 
body is regarded as created or composed, and to 
which it returns when decomposed; also, the 
mouldered remains of a dead body, or the ashes of 
one that is burnt. (Cf. Dust sé.! 3a,b.) Obs. 


@ 1300 Cursor AT. 929 (Cott.) Pou nees bot a pudre [2,7 
pouder] plain, To puder sal pou worth a-gain. 1382 Wvciir 
Gen. iii. 19 For powdre thow art, and into powdre thow shalt 
turne [1388 dust]. 1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) Il. 83 Of 
kyng Haralde Poudre pere jit is halde. 1481 Caxton AZyrr, 
hi. vili. 82 Out of thise asshes and pouldre groweth agayn 
another byrde. 1536 BELLENOEN Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 194 
Scho departit..to Rome, berand with hir the powder of 
thair fader, in ane goldin poke. 1552 Lynpesay JJonarche 
5170 Thy vyle corruptit carioun Sall..remane, in pulder 
small, On to the Iugement Generall. 

d. Applied to the pollen of flowers, or to the 
spores of Lycopodium. (Cf. Dust sd.1 1c.) 

1676 Lister in Ray’s Corr, (1848) 124, I. .put thein[Lyco- 
podiums] in a box, and found they shed their powder of 
themselves. 1857 Henrrev Sot. § 215 The Pollen ..consists 
in almost all cases of a fine powder composed of microscopic 
vesicles. 1872 Otiver lem. Bot.1. i. 8 The fine powder 
is the pollen. 


2. A preparation in the form of powder, for some 
special use or purpose. (See also 3.) 
a. In medicine, etc. ; formerly (usually) a corro- 
sive, stimulant, etc. for external application; in 
later use, a medicine, or a dose of medicine, to be 
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taken internally, usually in some liquid or semi- 


liquid vehicle. 

Often named after the inventor or introducer, or from the 
purpose, as Dover's powder, James’s powdsr, JESUIT's 
powder, PORTLANO powider, worm powder, CLC. 

1340 Aye. 148 Verst he ssel perto do be smeringes and 
pe plastres of zuete warningges...Pe poudres efterward and 
prekiinde of harde wypniminge. 1377 Lancu. ?. Pl, BL xx. 
337 The plastres of be persoun and poudres biten to sore, 
1400-52 Stockh. Med. ATS. 143 A good powdyr. 1527 
Anprew Brunsiyke's Distyll. Waters Xj, With waters 
dystyllyd, all inaner of confeccyons, syropes. powders, and 
electuaryes be myxced. 1611 13. Jonson Caéé/ine u. i, Giue 
ine some wine, and poulder for my teeth. 1615 Crook: 
Body of Man 55 We are constrayned to inhibite and 
restrayne the increase with corrasiue Liniments and poul- 
ders. a 1641 Br. Mountacu Acts § J7on. iv. (1642) 270 Mari- 
amne had dealt with..his Cup-bearer, to give him a powder 
in his wine, which she said was a Love potion. 1695 tr. 
Colbatch's New Lt. Chirurg. Put out 23 Neither Tincture, 
Solution, nor Pouder. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Wat. (1834) 
II. 235 Such an one has great faith in Ward's pill, or James’ 
powder. 1789 W. Bucwan Dow. Med. (1790) 691 The 
lighter powders may be mixed in any agreeable thin liquor, 
as tea or water-gruel. 1865 Mes. Carve Leéé, (1883) IL. 
265 When I had finished the antifebrile powders, 

b. Inalchemy or magic. [oder of PROJECTION, 
powder of SYMPATHY : see these words. 

€ 1386 Cuaucer Can. J'con, Prot. & 7. 580, 1 haue a 
poudre heer bat coste me deere Shal make al good for it is 
cause of al My konnyng., 1610 B. Jonson etch, 1. i, You 
must be chiefe? as if you, onely, had whe poulder to pro- 
iect with? 1663 Gersier Counsel b viijb, That he doth 
really possess its true (and no imaginary) pouder of pro- 
duction, That of Hermes Trismegistos. 1706 Pinttirss. v. 
Projection, The pretended casting of the Powder of the 
Philosopher’s Stone into a Crucible of melted Metal, in 
order to change it into Gold or Silver, is call’d Projection. 

+e. Powdered salt, spice, or other condiment, 
for seasoning or preserving food. (Cf. Powbrer 
v.14, 2.) Also fig. Obs. 

13.. Coer de ZL. 3070 And soden ful hastely, With powdyr 
and with spysory. ¢1460 J. Russert Bh. Nurture 620 Pe 
fische in a dische.. With vineger & powdur ber vppon. @ 1555 
Laver in Foxe A. & A/. (1583) 1755/1 Haue I bene..so 
muche, as it were seasoned with the powder of so many 
experiences? 1565-73 Coorer Yhesaurus s.v. Asseruo, 
Sale vel in sale assernare carnes, to kepe meate in pouder, 
1640 C. Harvey Syvagogue, Return (1647) 25 He that his 
joyes would keep, Must weep, And in the brine of tears 
and fears, Must pickle them. That powder will preserve. 

d. A cosmetic in the form of powder applied to 
the face or skin; also Harr-powver. 

a@xg7x Jewet Oxu1 Thess. i. 7 Wks. II. 825 Such as are 
bathed or perfumed with precious ointments or poulders. 
@ 1639 T. Carew Poems (1640) 8 For, in pure love, Heaven 
did prepare Those powders to enrich your hair! 1663 
Davenant Siege of Rhodes Wks. (1672) 9 Our Powders and 
our Purls Are now out of fashion. 1758 Jounson /dler 
No, 5 p 11 The hair has lost its powder. 1789 Mrs, Piozzi 
Journ. France \. 417, 1 had some grains of marechale 
powder in my hair. 1839 THackeray Jfajor Gahagan i, 
We wore powder in those days. 1883 Mrs. R. Ritenute 
Bk. Sibyls i. 6 An oval miniature, belonging to the times of 
powder and of puff. 1897 R.S. Hicnens Londoners (1902) 
8 The footman looked pleased beneath his powder. 

e. With of and the name of the substance. 

+ Powder of post : the powder of a worm-eaten post ; also 
used as the type of a neutral and worthless medicine. 

_ 1390 Gower Conf. III. 96 A corde... Whan it with poudre 
is so besein Of Sulphre. ¢ 1420 Liber Cocorumt (1862) 30 
Take powder of galingale, and temper with alle; Powder 
of gyngere and salt also. c1gg0 Douce M/S. 55 lf. 31b, 
Kest ther to a litell powdre of pepyr. 1607 orsett Mour-f 
Beasts (1658) 286 The powder of Myrrhe or burnt silk, felt, 
or cloth, or any old post. 1710 J. Crarke Nohault’s Nat, 
Phil. (1729) 1. 139, I ordered the Third to put his upon the 
Wheel, and grind it plain.. with Powder of Emery. 1769 
Westey IVks. (1872) XIV. 258 Beware of swallowing ounce 
after ounce of indigestible powder, though it were powder 
of post. 1808 Benruam Sc. efor 59 One of the powder- 
of-posts which the Pharmacopeia..is full of. 1823 J. Bap- 
cock Dom, Amuse. 95 In a tea-spoonful of honey..mix 
a drachm of powder of tin. 1845 S. Jupp A/argaret (1851) 
II. vii. 101 The grubs of the law have gnawed into us, and 
we are all powder-post. 1860 Mitter “lem. Chev. (ed. 2) 
Il. 639 Powder of alzaroth. 

+f£ Followed by qualifying words, in names of 
drugs, flavouring powders, etc. Ods. 

Powder marchant, a tart kind of flavouring powder. 
Powder of prelinpinpin, powder pimp a lim Pinp, pit: 
perline-pimp, powder le pimp, a pretended magical powder 
used by conjurers; hence allusively. [= I’. pondre de fer- 
limpinpin (in Richelet 1680 poudre de prelinpinpin).) 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer /ro/. 381 And poudre Murchant tart and 
galyngale, c1440 Ane, Cookery in /ousch. Ord. (1790) 425 
Colour hit wyth saffron, and do therto pouder marchant. 
/bid. 426 Put therto pouder douce. 1534 Nottingham 
Kec. 1. 190 Powder Holand, 1688 Vox Cleri pro Kege 
55 Ly virtue of their Powder pimp a lim pimp, he is changed 
again into a limited Prince. 1694 MotiEux Kabelats V. 238 
Masters in the Art of Hocus Pocus’s, Iegerdemain, and 
Powder of Prelinpinpin[ Yoveurs de passe-passe). 1704 Swity 
T. Fub iv, 97 Peter would put in a certain Quantity of his 
Powder Pimperlim-pimp, after which it never failed of 
Success. 1737 [Morcan} Moral Philos. 1. 96 Vhis clerical 
Religion isanew Thimble and Button, ora Powder le Pimp. 

3. = GUNPOWDER 1, 

[1339, xxxii libra: de pulvere pro dictis Instrumentis: see 
Gus sb. 1.) ¢1384 Cuaucer //, Fame ni. 554 As swifte as 
pelet out of gonne Whan fire is in the poudre ronne. a 1460 
Gregory's Chron. in Coll. Citizen L. (Camden) 118 Schottys, 
powder, gonnys. a1543 Haut. Chrou., Hen. VI 141, 
Poulder failed in the fortresse. 1570 in Sadr. Pues 
Kiform. x, 83 Bothwell with pulder blew him in the air. 
1627 Carr. Situ Scaman’s Gram. xiv. 68 Fined corned 
Powder for hand Guns, 1795 Nrtson in Nicolas D/sf, (1845) 
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II. 19, I have sent Officers and Men to get the powder out 
of the Censeur. 1818 Scott Br, Lana. xxvi, And for the 
outher, I e’en changed it, as occasion served,..for gin and 
soe 18x8-zs Percussion powder [see Percussion 5}, 
1g0x Scotsman 14 Mar. 7/3 ‘Lhe Explosives Committee... 
are now desirous of obtaining all the information. .ahout 
the new powders that are being brought out by inventors. 

b. Lowder and shot, the matériel expended in 
warfare; hence, the cost or effort expended for 
some result ; food for powder: sce Foov sb. 1d; the 
smell of powder, actual experience of fighting; etc. 

1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse, Afol, (Arb.) 75 When I spare 
not to greete them with poulder and shot, answeares mee 
againe with a false fire. 1604 Hirron H’ks. 1. 484 [To} 
spend all their powder and shot to the beating downe of 
that, which I hope they shal neuer bee able to ouerthrow. 
1$20 SANDERSON Ser. I. 160 You..imagine that all His 
threatnings are but ‘bruta fulmina’, empty cracks and 
powder without shot. 1776 Foote Baxkrupt u. Wks. 1799 
II. 115 Meagre mechanics, fellows not worth powder and 
shot, 1786 Burns Earnest Cry and Prayer Postscr. iii, 
‘Their gun’s a burden on their shouther ; They downa bide 
the stink 0’ powther. 1809 Makin Gil Slasi. x. P2 A 
novice, not yet accustomed to the smell! of powder. 1845 
Disraraa Sy2i2 1. iv, ‘1 have great faith in your canvass- 
ing,.. but still, at the same time, the powder and shot : 
‘Are essential’, said Lady Marney, ‘I know it, in these 
corrupt days’. 3 ; 

+4. Her. ( pil.) Spots or minor charges with 
which the field is ‘ powdered’ (see PownER v.1 4). 

1562 Leigh Armorte 131 The sixth doublyng is called 
Pean, whiche is the field Sable, and the pouders Or. e 

5. attrib. and Comb, a. General Combs. (chiefly 
in sense 3), as attrib., powder-barrel, -canister, 
«dust, -maker, -measure, -smoke; instrumental, as 
powder black, -charged, -grey, -laden,-like,-marked, 
-poched, -scorched, -stained, -tinged adjs. 

1769 *Powder-barrel [see Powoer-pac). 1863 Dicry 
Federal St. Wi. 12 Children play with lucifer-matches 
amongst powder-barrels. 1857 Tuornsury Sougs Cavaliers 
& Koundh. 20 *Powder-black, bleeding lads, hungry and 
torn. 1889 Pall Alall G. 16 Jan. 7/3 “Lhe cost and weight 
of guns to fire such *powder-charged shells would be so 
enormous. 1563 Hytt Art Garden. (1593) 71 They will 
spring in any ground, and bee nurished in fine earth like to 
*pouder dust. 1901 Daily Chron. 7 Sept. 8/3 *Powder- 
grey and thistle-purple sackcloth are two of his present 
lures. 1822 Sir J. Sincrair Syst. /7usb, Scot. 1. 178 The 
land in a *powder-like state. 1579 Neg. Privy Council 
Scot. WI. 205 Quheill makaris, smythis, and “powder 
makaris, 1711 Lond, Gaz. No. 4829/4 Henry Bosseville of 
Hounslow,..Powder-maker. 1892 GREENER Brecch-Loader 
176 Adjust the *~powder measure, put the powder into a 
basin, take up a full measure. 1857 Tuornsury Sones 
Cavaliers 19 Jenkin was *powder-scorched, black asa Turk. 
1899 Crockrit Att Kennedy 321 Vhe befizzled, *powder- 
tinged attendant, 

b. Special Combs.: +powder-beater, a pounder 
of spices, etc. (see sense 2c); powder beef, 
powdered or salted beef; powder-blower (see 
quot.); powder-cart, a covered cart for carrying 
gunpowder for artillery; powder-chamber, (a) 
the cavity in a gun which contains the charge of 
powder; (4) an underground chamber in which 
gunpowder and bombs are stored; + powder-corn, 
a grain of gunpowder; powder division, a divi- 
sion of the crew of a man-of-war detailed to supply 
ammunition during action; {powder ermine, 
?the white fur of the ermine ‘powdered’ with 
black spots (cf. ERMINE 5d. 2, 4,and POWDER 7. 5) ; 
powder-flag, the red flag carricd by a powder-hoy, 
or hoisted on a ship when taking in or discharging 
gunpowder; powder gas, the gas evolved in the 
explosion of gunpowder; powder-gun, (a) = 
powder-blower, INSEcT-gu2; (6) a gun in which 
gunpowder is used, as distinguished from an air- 
gun; powder-hose, a fuse for firing a mine, 
consisting of a tube of strong linen filled with 
a combustible; powder-house, a building for 
storing gunpowder; powder-hoy (see quot.) ; 
+ powder-instrument, a fire-arm; powder- 
knife, a blunt knife formerly used to scrape off 
hair-powder from the skin; powder-lime, lime in 
the state of powder, powdered lime; powder- 
magazine, a place where gunpowder is stored in 
a fort or on board ship: = MAaGazINE sh, 2b; 
powder-mill, a mill for making gunpowder ; 
powder-mine, a mine (Minx sd. 3) filled with 
gunpowder; powder-paper, paper impregnated 
with chlorate and other salts of potassium, 
powdered charcoal, and a little starch, used as 
a substitute for gunpowder; powder-plot (now 
rare), the GUNPOWDER Plot; so powder-plotter, 
powder-plotting @.; + powder-poke = PowDER- 
BAG; powder-post = powder of post (see 2€); 
powder-pot = FIRE-PoT &@; powder-prover, an 
apparatus for measuring the explosive force of 
gunpowder, an éprouvette ; powder-room, a room 
on board ship in which the gunpowder is stored, 
the powder-magazine in a ship; powder-scuttle, 
a small opening in the deck of a ship for con- 
veying gunpowder from the powder-room ; pow- 
der-shoot, ‘a canyas tube for conveying empty 
powder-boxes from the gun-deck of a ship to 
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a lower deck’ (Cent. Dict.); + powder-shop, 
a shop for the sale of hair-powder and other 
cosmetics, a perfumer’s shop ; powder-spot, a spot 
on the skin prodnced by gunpowder (cf. gunpowder 
Spot s.v. GUNPOWDER 4)3 powder sugar, sugar 
iu the form of powder, powdered or crushed sugar; 
hence + powder-sugar v. (obs. nonce-wd.), to 
sprinkle with yowder sugar (or some similar 
substance); powder-tax, a tax npon hair-powder ; 
+ powder-traitor, one of tlie conspirators in the 
‘powder-treason’; + powder-treason (= guz- 
powder treason), the Gunpowder Plot; powder- 
trier = powder-prover. Also POWDER-BAG, etc. 
1455 in /Zousch. Ord. (1790) 20» Th'office of the Spicery.. 
Alexandre Rowton, Yoman ‘*Pouderbeter. x601 /6/d. 295 
‘The Yeoman powder-beater hath for his fees, all the bagges 
and boxes,.. and all the barrells once emptied. 1606 W7ly 
Beguiled in Wazl, Dodsley 1X. 291 My *powder-beef-slave, 
I'll have a rump of beef for thee. a@1660 Contemp, Hist. 
frel, Ar. Archzol. Soc.) I. 110 A world of carts and wagonns, 
loaden with powder-beefe, 1875 Knicut Dict. Alech., 
* Powder-blower, an instrument for blowing powder on to 
plants or into crevices infested by insects. 1884 /22d. Supp., 
Powder Blower. (Surgical.) An instrument for blowing a 
powder upon a part, 1848 Lowrit Diglow P. Ser. 1. vi. vy 
3ut civlyzation does git forrid Sometimes upon a * powder- 
cart. 1899 I. S. Bat pock Cromwell as Soldier 92 A passing 
powder-curt blew up. 1890 W. J. Gorvon Foundry 18 The 
*powder-chamber will .. hold a charge of coolb. /bid. 23 
In all hreechloaders. .1the powder-chamber is larger than the 
bore of the gun. 1610 B. Joxson Adc&. 1. i, Your com- 
plexion..Stuck full of black, and melancholique wormes, 
Like *poulder-cornes, shot, at th’ artillerie-yard. 1534 in 
Peacock Eng. Ch. /uruiture (1866) 207 A mantell for our 
lady of cloth of tysseu purfild ahoute w‘ *powther armyn. 
1536 WrioTHESLEY C/vov. (Camden) I. 45 A robe of crimson 
velvett furred with poudre ermyns. 1872 Prepie //ist. 
Flag (1880) 676 A *Powder Flag—A plain red flag hoisted 
at the fore, denoting the vessel is taking in or discharging 
powder. 1890 \W. J. Gorpox Foundry 21 To prevent the 
escape of *powder gas an elastic steel cap is fitted on the 
front of the breech-screw. x890 Cent. Dict., *Powder.gun, 
an instrument for diffusing insect-powder, 1832 SouTHEV 
Hist. Penins, War Wit, 420 A communication [was] forined 
to them with *powder hoses placed between tiles. 1834-47 
J. S. Macauray Field Forti. (1851) 199 Two powder-hoses 
may be placed within 18 inches of one another, if covered 
with earth, and produce separate explosions, 1774 Chron. 
in Aun. Reg. 157/2 A party of troops. took possession of 
the powder in the *powder house. 1867 Smvti Sas/or’s 
Word-bk., * Powder hoy, an ordnance vessel expressly fitted 
to convey powder from the land magazine to a ship; it invari- 
ably carries a red distinguishing flag. 1613 WitHER Aduses 
Striptu.iv. Siv b, The Law, that now preuents, And bars the 
vse of *pouder Instruments. 1806-7 J. Deresrorp A/iseries 
Hum, Life (ed. 7) 243 Using a *powder-knife which has so 
broad an edge that it grounds the powder into your skin. 
1793 SMEATON Edystone L. § 185, I..tried a quantity of 
*powder-lime that had fallen from a stone imperfectly burnt. 
1769 *Powder magazine [sce Powper-Bac]. 1864 Bowen 
Logic ix. 31x Lo remove a lighted match from its dangerous 
proximity to a powder-niagazine. 1650 R. Starvi10n 
Strada's Low C, Warres vu. 40 These * Powder- Milles used 
to be distant from Townes. 1856 Emrrson Lug. Traits, 
Times Wks. (Bohn) II, 118 We walked with some circum- 
spection, as if we were entering a powder-mill. ¢ 1622 
Foro, etc. Wiich Edmonton vy. i, Like a swift *Powder- 
Mine beneath the world, Up would I blow it. 1884 KnicHT 
Dict. Mech. Supp., *Powder Paper, a substitute for gun- 
powder, invented in England...It is 5-16 stronger than 
gunpowder. 1616 B. Jonson Efigrams xcii, Of the “poulder- 
plot, they will talke yet. 1687-8 in Swayne Sarv Churchw, 
Acc. (1896) 348, 5% Nov. being y* Powder Plott. 1837 
CariyLe Fr, Rev. 1, v. viii, Levelled Cannon, Guy- Faux 
powder-plots (for that too was spoken of). 1614 Jackson 
Creed wi, xxxii. § 3 If *powder-plotters, or publique Assasi- 
nates may be digmified with titles of Saints. 1653 Daxter 
Wore. Petit. Def. 34 “Powder Plotting Papists. 1532 Acc. 
L. H. Tr. Scot. V1. 155 Item, deliverit to thame [gunners] 
vj *pulder pokis. 1538 /éid. VII. 112 For polder pokis of 
violat to lay aang the Kingis claithis. 1638 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. (ed. 2) 116 The Portugalls. .throwing on them such 
and so many Granadoes and burning fire-balls, *powder- 
pots, and scalding Lead. 1875 Knicur Dict. Alech., * Pow- 
der-prover. See Ballistic Pendulum; Eprouvette. 1627 
Capt. Smitu Seanan’s Gram. ii. 13 It is..very dangerous 
lying ouer the *Powder-roome, 1855 Macautay Hist. Eng. 
xviii. IV. 239 Now and then a loud explosion announced 
that the flames had reached a powder room, 1687 1. Brown 
Lib. of Consc. in Dk. Buckhm.s Wks. (1705) 11. 129 You 
think my Trade a Nuisance, I like it better, than a *Powder- 
Shop. 1721 Lond. Gaz. No. 5957/3 A blue *Powder-Spot 
under his Left Eye. 1624 Althorp ATS. p. \vi. in Simpkinson 
Washingtons (1860) App., *Powther sugar 2 barrells 1707 
Curios. in Hush. & Gard. 103 The Juices taken from Sugar- 
Canes are thicken’d, to make Powder-Sugar. | 1654 Gayion 
Pleas. Notes i, iii. 84 She *powder-sugar’d it with a little 
burnt Allum. 1794 J. Moser (¢#/e) The Meal Tub Plot; or, 
Remarks on the *Powder Tax, by a Barber. 1861 T1toRN- 
bury Turner (1862) 1. 163 The powder-tax that the Tories 
imposed in 1795.. drove out wigs. 1614 SyLvEsTER Pav. 
Vertues Royall Wks. (Grosart) II, 123 An Act against Kings 
Killers, *Powder-Traitors, and their Abetters. 173x T. Cox 
Magna Brit, Vi. 228/2 His Zeal in apprehending we the 
Powder Traitors. 1607 Hieron /l’4s. I. 442 An eulident 
instant whereof we haue had in the “powder-treason; a 
deuice, which a man would thinke the diuell himselfe should 
be ashamed to father. 1769 BLacstonr: Comin. IV. iv. 57 Lhe 
owder-treason.. struck a panic into James I. which operated 
in different ways, 1667 Sir R. Moray in P&il. Traas. 11. 
476 ‘The Strength of the Powder must be examin’d by a 
*Powder-Tryer. 178: Tompson zé/d. LX XI. 298 All the 
eprouvettes, or powder-triers, in common use are defective, 
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the phonology separates it from PoTner.] An 
impetus, a rush; force, impetnosity. Chiefly in phr. 
with (dial. at, 22) a powder, impetuously, violently. 

¢ 1600 Club Law (1907) ut. iv. 1295 Ile sett you in with 
apowder. (Stage direction] hee /cl/s him.) 21640 New 
Sermon of newest Fashion (1877) 39 1f 1 might have my 
will itt should goe downe with a pouder, 1650 FeLver 
Pisgah xv. v. 151 Jordan ..comes down with a pow- 
der, and at set times overflowes all his bankes. 1663 
Waterruouse Comm. Fortescue 515 Then in came the 
French, with a powder as we say, and everything was done 
and said @ /a mode de France. 1678 Butter Hud, in. i. 
1055 When th’ heard a knocking at the Gate, Laid on in 
hast with such a powder, The blows grew louder still and 
louder. ¢1780 in S. Gilpin Songs (Cumbld.) (18661 275 
Heame set he ina powder. 1878 Crmberld.Gloss., Pooder, 
hurry: Off he went in sic a pooder. 1898 B. Kirksy 
Lakeland Words s.v., He was gaan at a tremendous pooder. 

Pow'der, v.! Forms: see Powper 5d! [a, 
F, foudrs-+ 10 cover with powder (13th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm ), f. poudre: see Powder sé.1 In some 
senses, prob. immediately from the Eng. sb.] 

I. Yo sprinkle or treat with powder, or some- 
thing in the state of powder. 

tl. ¢rans. To sprinkle (food) with a condiment 
of powdery nature; to season, spice. Ods. 

¢1305 Land Cokaygie 110 Pe leuerokes .. Lizib adun to 
manis mup.. Pudrid wip gilofre and canel. a1gq0 Sir 
Degrev. 1402 Seththe sche brou3t hom in haste, Ploverys 
poudryd in paste, 

tb. fg. To mix with some qualifying or modify- 
ing ingredient; to ‘season’; to ‘alloy’. Ods. 

a 1300 Sarmiun vii. in £. FE. 7’. (1862) 2 pi felle wip-oute 
nis bot a sakke ipudrid ful wib drit and ding. ¢12380 
Wyeuir Serum. Sel. Wks. 1, 58 All bis speche is poudrid with 
gabbinge. 1534 TInDALE Cod. iv. 6 Let youre speache be 
all wayes well tavoured and be powdred with salt. a 1585 
Sinngy A rcadsit 1622) 270 Framed to hima very thankefull 
message, powdring it with some hope-giuing phrases. a 1661 
Futter Worthies, Berks. (1662) 98 Powdering their lives 
with improbable passages, to the great prejudice of truth. 
1790 Burke Fr. Rez. Wks. V. 140 The opiate potion of 
amnesty, powdered with all the ingredients of scorn. 

2. To sprinkle the flesh of animals with salt or 
powdered spice, esp. for preserving; to salt; to 
‘corn’; to cure, ? Obs. exc. cial. 

1389 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 49 In ij salmon poudrt, 
ijs. xd. a 1483 Liber Niger in Louseh. Ord, (1799) 46 In 
beef daily or moton, fresh, or elles all poudred is more 
availe, 5¢, 1542 Hoorpr Dyctary xvi. (1870) 271 Olde 
beefe. .moderatly powderyd, that the groose blode by salte 
may he exhaustyd. 1553 Epes 7rea!. Newe /nd. (Arb.) 27 
Inuoluinge with cereclotne and pouderinge with spyces the 

ody, 1555 W. Watreman /ardle Facions 1. vi. 98 Thei 
poudre them [Locustes] with salte, and..liue by none other 
foode. 1577 8. Goocr /feresbach's //ush, 1. (1586) 153 The 
Tubbes that you poulder in, must bee such as haue had 
Oyle in. a 166% focere Worthics, Cornwall (1662) 194 
Imploying a power of poor people .. in Powdering, and 
Drying them (Pilchards}. 1715 Prior Dozun-/fall 79 She 
roasted red veal, and she powder’d lean beef. ¢ 1830 Mrs. 
Suerwoop in //antston Tracts 111, No. 81. 4 Ny good 
girl, ..just powder me that hain, or dish me those turnips. 

+b. fg. To preserve, keep, store 1. Obs. 

1614 R. Vaitor //og //ath Lost Pear/ 1. 1. Biij, Hf you 
haue powdred vp my plot in your sconce, you may home 
sir. 1654 Fut.er Two Serm, 27 All Spirituall Meat is 
not..for our present spending and feeding thereon, but (as 
good Hushands) we are to powder up some for the time to 
come, 1660 tr. Amyratidus’ Treat. conc. Relig. w. vi. 434 
That horrible Leviathan which is powder'd up I know not 
where against the inanifestation of the Messias. 

3. To sprinkle powder upon; to besprinkle or 
cover with or as with somc powdery substance. (In 
first quot., to sprinkle with dust.) 

€1350 “tory of Holy Rood 117 in Leg. Rood (1871) 65 Pou 
sal.. Fall to erth and powder pe, And pray god haue inercy 
on ine. ¢€1440 Promp. Pari. 411/1 Powderyd wythe 
powder, pulvertzatus, 1563 Hvyir Art Garden. (1593) 31 
Which lightly couer or poulder with earth in that place 
where they most swarm. 1667 Mitton /’, £. vu. 581 The 
Galaxie, that Milkie way Which nightly as a circling Zone 
thou seest Pouderd with Starrs. 1883 Svmonvs /éal, By. 
ways i. 1 Ridges powdered with light snow. 1899 Ad/but?'s 
Syst. Aved, VIN. 870 It is a good plan after washing the 
feet to powder thein.. with boric acid, 

b. To apply powder to (the hair, etc.) as 
a cosmetic. Also with the person as obj.; also 
absol. or zntr, for ref. 

1599 [see PowpertnG vét sb, 1). 1609 TB, Jonson Siz. 
Wom, 1. i, Still to be pou'dred, still perfum'd. ~ 1633 Forp 
Love's Sacr. \t. i, She shall uo oftener powder her hair, 
surfell her cheeks, cleanse her teeth. 1711 STerte Sfect. 
No, 2 p2 He has his shoes rubb‘d and his Perriwig pow- 
der’d at the arber’s. 1810 Splendid Folltcs 1. 10 Edward 
and William were scrubbing and powdering to mount behind. 
1870 DickEns /. Drood iii, ‘A red nose..she can always 
powder it’, ‘She would scorn to powder it ', says Edwin. 
1883 Century Afag. XXVII. 5 [One] who was not highly 
rouged and powdered. 

¢ To whiten (a fabric) by application of some 
white powdered substance. 

1890 Cent, Dict, s.v., Lace which has grown yellow is 
powdered by being placed in a packet of white lead and 
beaten. 

4. In heraldry and decorative art: To strew with 
a multitude of (isolated) small objects or figures 
of the same kind ; to ornament with spots or small 
devices scattered over the surface; to sprinkle or 
spangle (a surface, etc.) wrth. Also fig. Usually 
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13.. Test. Christi 221 (Vernon MS,) in Herrig’s Archiv 
LXXIX. 432 A cote-armour |} bar wib me .. Poudret 
wip fyue roses rede. ¢1430 Syx Gener. (Roxb.) 5680 The 
champe of the feld was goules, ‘T’hik y-poudred with smale 
foules. 1490 Caxton Hneydos xv. 54 The erthe taketh a 
newe cote..of fyn gras, powdred with floures of a hundred 
thousande maners of colours. 1536 Negr. Riches in Antig. 
Savtsh. (1771) 198 Many copes, powdered with Lyons 
Ostrages ‘I'roifoils, Flower de Luces and dyvers Armes, in 
number sixteen. 1580 Ho.typanp 77cas. Fr. Tong, Vn 
Chamarre broché de pourpre, a garment poudred with 
purple studdes. 1622 Wrayton /’o/y-0/b,. xv. 164 Nature.. 
Who seemes in that her pearle [the daisy] so greatly to 
delight That euery Plaine therewith she powdreth to beholde. 
1717 Berketey /our /taly 21 May, Delicious vineyards, 
gardens, &c., powdered with little white houses. 1766 Entick 
Loitdon \V. 413 Goid shoes powdered with pearls, 1882 
Hare in Gd. Hiords Mar. 180 Soon the whole country 
becomes powdered with ruins, 

b. With the decorative objects as subject. 

1867 ‘Ouipa’ C. Castlemaine (1879) 17 Daisies powdering 
the turf sodden with human hlood. 

II. 5. To sprinkle or scatter like powder; to 
strew here and there in a multitude of minute 
particles; to disperse here and there upon a sur- 
face, as a number of small omamental figures 
repeated. Usually in fa. pple. (Correlative to 4. 

13.. L.£. Alitt. P. A. 44 Gilofre, gyngure & gromylyoun, 
And pyonys powdered ay betwene. 1483 Acé1 Rich. ///, 
c.8 Preamble, Vhe Sellers of such course Clothes..usen for 
to powder and cast Flokkys of fynner Cloth upon the same. 
1513 Dovcias /2ucis xu. ii. 40 Or quhar the schene lilleis 
in ony steid War pulderit wyth the vermel rosis reid. 1603 
Owen Pembrokeshire iv. (1892) 40 As for the Irishmen they 
are soe powdred among the Inhabitaunts .. that in euerye 
village you shall find the thirde, fourth, or fift housholder an 
Irishman. 1744 J. Paterson Com, Afilton's P. L. 374 
Prodigious clusters of small stars... poudered or cast close 
together, as it were dust sprinkled upon a floor, 1890 
Cent. Dict. s.v., To powder violets on a silk ground. 

IIL. To reduce or fall down to powder. 

6. To reduce to powder; to pulverize. 

15.. in Itcary's Anat. (1888) App. ix. 223 Lett all these 
be pouldered small, and cersed [sifted] fynely. 1605 Tinme 
Quersit. 1. vii. 33 “Lhe which pouldred he prescribeth to be 
taken ina reale egg. 1728 Quincy Compl. Disp. 11 In the 
powdering such things as Jallop, Ipecacuanha, and the like. 
1862 StanLry Few. Ch. (1877) L. iv. 74 The vast enclosure of 
its brick walls..now almost powdered into dust. 

7. intr. To fall to powder, become pulverized. 

1846 Worcester, Powder, vin. to fall to dust. 1864 
Wesster, Powder, v.t.,..to become like powder; as, some 
salts powder easily. 

IV. +8. ¢rans. To charge with gunpowder; cf. 
PowDERED 5. Obs. rare. 

1643 Public Confider 8 Not with..powdering our guns. 

Pow'der, v.2 collogy. and dial, [f. Powper 
sb.2} intr, To rush; to hurry with impettiosity 
and rushing speed ;: said esp. of a rider. 

1632 Quarirs Div. Fancies 1. |xvii, Zacheus climb'd the 
Tree: Bnet O how fast,..(when Our Saviour called) he 
powder'd down agen! ¢1645 T. Tutty Srege of Cartisic 
(1840) 33 About 800 horse..come powdering towards the 
Cowes so fast. 1684 Otway Afhe/st is. i, The Dice 
powd’ring out of the Vox. 1694 R. L'Estrancr Fadles 3 
Down comes a kite powdering: upon them in the interim, 
and gobbles up hoth together. 1804 Mak. Epcrwortu 
Enuut vi, You'll take four [horses]. .and you'll see how we'll 
powder along. 1857 Tuornpury Sones Cavalicrs & Roundh. 
115 And powdering fast, the men and horses Thundering 
swept down Frampion Hill. 1895 A. Forses J/emn. of War 
& feace i. 13 All Belgrade, feverish for further news, rushed 
out into the street as | powdered along. 

b. transf. and fig. 

@1734 Nortu Lives (1826) Il}. 47 The refusal came 
powdering from him by wholesale. 1838 Dickens WWch. 
Nick. xxxix, ‘} think I see ‘un now, a powderin‘ awa’ at the 
thin bread an’ butther’. 

Powderable (pau'darib’l), @. rare. ff. 
Powber v,! + -ABLE.] Capable of being powdcred: 
i.e. & of being reduced to powder; friable, 
ptulverizable; +b. of being salted or preserved (obs.). 

1646 Sir T. Browne /'seud. /2f. ul. xxiii. (1686) 132 Nor 
dothey become friable or easily powderable by Philosophical 
Calcination. 1766 Ewticx London (1776) 1. 243 Corn, wine, 
powderable wares, fish, 

+ Pow-deral, a. Obs. xare—). [irreg. f. Pow- 
DER sb.k + -au.J Of the nature of powder ; 
powdery, pulverulent. 

1662 J. Citanpter Man Helmont’s Oriat, 52 No pulverous 
or powderall co-mixture doth tend to generation. 

Pow'der-bag. A bay for holding powder; 
+a. ?for powdered salt or spices. Obs, b. for 


carrying gunpowdcr, ¢, for hair-powder. 

1392-3 Ear] Derby's Exp. (Camden) 152 Super officio 
salsarie..pro j pare powder-baggs, iiijd. 1533 <icc. Ld. 
WMigh Treas. Scot. V\. 160 To ij careage hors to cary the 
gunstanis, pulder bagyvis, and uthir necessaris. 1769 FALCONER 
Dict. Marine (1789) Ddj, Cartridges..may be kept in the 
powder magazine.., in the empty powder-barrels and 
powder-bags. 1807 Sovtney £sfrietla’s Lett. (1808) 1. 7 
‘Lhe man who cleans boots is running in one direction, the 
barber with his powder-bag in another, 1867 Smytu Saslor’s 
Word-bh., Powder-bags, \leathern bags containing from 20 
to go tbs. of powder; substituted for petards at the instance 
of l.ord Cochrane, as being more easily placed. 

Pow:der-blue., 5d. and a, [Powprr sé.1 1.] 

1. 56. Powdered smalt, esp. for use in the laundry. 

1707 Lond, Gaz, No, 4319/3 Out of the Prize, Name 
unknown, Smalt or Powder-Blue. 1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece 
1. ii. 194 Powder-blue, mix'd with the Saffron water, makes 
a Green. 1789 7rans. Soc. Arts 1. 15 Great quantities of 
Sinalt imported. .are used under the name of Powder blue, 


i 
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POWDERED. 


in washing linen, 1823 J. Bancocx Dot. Amusem. 151 A 
small quantity of fine powder-blue is sometimes added. 

2, adj. Having the deep blue colour ot smalt. 
b. sé. A name for this colonr. 

1894 Icstin. Gas. 16 Aug. 3/3 A gown of powder-blue 
serge. 1895 Crive Hotrann Jaf. Wife (ed. 11) 121 A 
dressing-gown robe of blue linen, with wide sleeves and an 
odf of powder-blue muslin, 1896 IV estin. Gaz. 18 Sept. 3/2 
‘That melton cloth boasting a whitish surface that is very 
happy in powder blue, greens, and dark purples. 

Pow'der-box. A box for holding powder. 
+a. A box for powdered spice or saJt. Obs. b. 
A box for carrying or containing gtnpowder. 
¢. A box for toilet-powdcr, usually also containing 
a powder-puff. ad. A box with small holes in the 
lid, for sprinkling powder or sand upon writing to 
prevent blotting ; a pounce-box. 

1403 Nottingham Rec. 11. 20, j. poudrebox. 14241n Z. £, 
Irdés (1882) 57 Powderbox and _salers of siluere. 1679 
Lond. Gaz. No. 1452/4 Two silver Powder-boxes with a large 
buckle engraved on the lid of them, 1704 SteeLe Lysiug 
Lover wi. i. 34 Betty, bring the Powder Box to your 
Lady. 1713 Gav Fan 1, 129 There stands the Toilette.. 
‘The patch, the powder-box, pulville, perfumes. 


Pow der-boy. A boy employed on board ship 
to carry gunpowder from the powder-room to the 
guns; a ‘ powder-monkey’, 

1805 in Polwhele Trad. § Recof?. (1826) II. 577, I acted 
both in the capacity of a commanding officer, mate, midship- 
man, small-arm-man, and powder-boy. 1829 Makrvat /. 
Afildmay iii, The powder-boys, each with his box full, 
seated on it. ? 

Pow'der-chest. a. A chest for holding gun- 
powder. b. A kind of pcetard charged with 
gunpowder, scrap iron, old nails, etc., fastened to 
the deck of a ship to be discharged at a boarding 


cnemy. in 

1669 Sturmy A/arincr’s Mag. v. xiii. 86 How to make 
Powder-Chests. 1753 Hanway 7 raz. 1. 1. xxvi. 167 Our 
danger was the greater, as the fire was about the powder- 
chest, 1875 in Knicut ict. Afech, 

Pow-der-dow:n. [f. Power sé.! + Down 54.2, 
rendering Ger. puder-dunen or stanb-dunen (pl.), 
lit. powder-downs (i.e. down-plumules, ‘down Ns 
introduced 1840 by Nitzsch (/%erylographie vii).] 

Name for peculiar down-feathers or plumules, 
found in various birds in definite tracts or patches : 
so called from the bluish-white powdery or scurfy 
substance into which they disintegrate; by Cones 
called pulviplumes. (Sometimes, less corrcctly, 
applied to the powder or scurf.) Also att7b., 
as in powder-down feathers, powder-down patch or 
tract, a patch of powder-downs. 

1861 A. D. Bartiery in Proc. Zool. Soc. 131 This has led 
me to the discovery of two remarkable powder-down patches. 
1867 P. L. Sctater tr. Nitssch's Pterylog. vii. 38 ‘The 
powder-down-feathers areintruded among the lateral feathers 
of the great saddle of the spinal tract. 1894 Newton Dict, 
Birds 242 The ‘ Downs’ are almost always concealed by the 
Contour-feathers, and are smaller, more fluffy, and more 
numerous...A peculiarly modified kind are the Powder- 
downs, /éid. 738 Powder-downs are so called from the 
powder produced by the continuous disintegration of the 
numerous brush-like barbs and barbules, into which the 
barrel is constantly splitting as it grows without forniing 
a principal shaft. 


Powdered (paudaid), p7/. a. [f. PownER v.1] 
+1. Of food: Sprinkled or seasoned with salt or 


spice. Also fig. ‘Seasoned’. Ods. 

1563 I. Gooce Evlogs, etc. (Arb.) 83 Our sighes, and 
powdred sobs with tears. 1§87 R. Baynes in Turbery. 
Trag. T, To Rdr., Poets pens.. Whose powdred saacs are 
mixt, with pleasure, and delight. 158 KR. Harvey /7. 
Perc, 1 Reason.. began this motherly, and well powdered 
tale. 

2. Salted, pickled, or spiced for future use ; 
preserved ; cured ; corned. ? Ods. exc. dal. 

1409 Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 53 In xvj powdret fish 
empt, xs. ¢1460 J, Russece LA. Nurture 533 Mustard is 
meete for brawne, beef, or powdred inotoun., 1597 A. M. 
tr. Guillewcan's I'y, Chirurg. 52/2 By eatinge ot pontdred 
or saulted meate. 1667 Denuam Direct. Paint. u. ix, Out 
of the very Beer, they sell the Malt; Powder of Powder, 
from powder'd Beef the Salt. 1736 Carte Orionde I}. 322 
Powdered beef and pork imported from Ireland. 1818 
Scotr Br. Lamm, xxvi, Lord Allan, rest his saul, used to 
like a pouthered guse. 

tb. transf.. cf. POWDERING-TUB 2. Ods. 

1603 Suaks. Af/eas. for Af, iu. ii. 62 Shee hath eaten vp 
all her beefe, and she is her selfe in the tub,..Eucr your 
fresh Whore, and your pouder’d Bawd. 

3. Decorated with a multitude of spots or small 


figures scattered over the surface ; spangled. 
¢1420 LypG. Assembly of Gods 266 A mantell..Of blak 
sylke, purfylyd with poudryd hermyne. 1590 Srunser /. OQ. 
ui. ii. 25 On his shield.. He bore a crowned little Ermelin, 
That deckt the azure field with her fayre pouldred skin. 
1864 Boutrin Her. (ist. & Pop. ii. (ed. 3) 12 Powdered or 
Poudtrée is substituted for Seszeéc. 
b. Zool, Marked with numerous minute dots or 
spots closely placed, as if dusted over with powder, 


Said esp. of moths. 

1832 J. Rennie Conspect Butterfl. & Aloths 57 The Pow- 
dered Quaker (Orthosra sparsa), /bid, 62 The Powdered 
Rustic (Caradrina superstes). [bid, 89 The Powdered 
Wainscot (Simyra reuosa). .. Wings .. first pair hoary, 
sprinkled with minute black spots. ; 

4. Of the hair or skin: Dressed with powder as 


POW DERER. 


a cosmetic. Also said of the person. 


parasynthetic combination. 

1655 Songs Costume (Percy Soc.) 146 A dresse of powdered 
hayre. 1716 Gay /7ivta 1, 127 The powder'd footman.. 
Beneath his Mapping Hat secures his Hair, 1848 Dickens 
Dombey vii, The greater part of the furniture was of the 
powdered-head and pig-tail period. bid. XXXVUll, The 
powdered-headed ancestor. 1863 ‘Outna’ Hedd tn Bondage 
(1870) 10 The powdered servant who opened the door. ; 

+5. [?£ Powper 56.1 3+-ED*.) Charged with, 
or fired by. gunpowder. Also fig. Os. rare. 

1575 J. B. in Gascoigne’s Wks, ppp» ij b, In bloudie broyles, 
where pouldred shot was rife. @ 1618 SyLvestER Tobacco 
Battered Ded. to W. Loe, You'll need no Warning to avoid 
our Peal; Nor are in Level of our Poudred Pen. 

6. Reduced to powder or dust; pulverized. 

1gg1 SPENSER Reines Rome xxvii, Againe on foote to 
reare her pouldred corse. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
53 Powdered glasse emits no fume or exhalation although 
it bee laid upoma red hotiron. 1765 Univ. Alag. XXXVII. 
320/2 Ground and powdered refined sugar, 1864 Bowen 
Logic x. 326 Powdered chalk... will always be insoluble. 

Powderer. vare. [f. Powper v.l + -ERr1.] 
One who powders: see the verb. 

155s W. Watreman Fardle Facions Ev b, The seasoners 
and embalmers of the body (whome they calle poulderers). 

Pow'der-flask. A case for carrying gun- 
powder, formerly usually of horn (see next), later 
of leather or metal, ustially with a special device 
for measuring out a charge of powder; used by 
soldiers and sportsmen: = FLASK 54.? 2. 

1753 Cuamsers Cycl. Supp., Powderflasks, in artillery, 
are most commonly made of horn, of any convenient size 
and figure, to carry powder for priming of cannon. 1837 W. 
Irvine Capt. Bonneville (1849) 360 A powder-flask, which 
a clerk had purchased from a Blackfoot warrtor. a@ 1845 
Syp. Smitu /¥&s, (1859) Il. 236/1 Irish Protestants whose.. 
dinner-table is regularly spread with knife, fork, and cocked 
pistol; salt-cellar and powder-flask. 

Pow'der-horn. A powder-flask made of the 
horn of an ox or cow with a wooden or metal 
bottom at the larger end. Sometimes applied to 
a powder-flask of some other material. 

1533 Ace Ld. High Treas. Scot. V1. 162 Item, ane pulder 
horne. 1695 Loud. Gaz. No. 3100/3 The Musket of one of 
them. .went off, and set his Bandeliers on fire, and they the 
Powder-Horns which hung in the Gun-Roou. @1745 
Swirt Direct. Servants Introd. § 35 You may..stick your 
candle in a bottle, or..in a powder-horn. 1876 Bancrorr 
Hist. U. S.UV.xv. 419 The hardy backswoodsman,. .armed 
with a rifle, a powder-horn, and a pouch for shot and 
bullets. 1906 Athenzum 1 Dec. 687/1 Illustrations of a 
papier maché powder-horn. .decorated with designs by him. 

Pow deriness. [f. PowpeRy +-nEss.}] The 
quality or condition of being powdery; pulverulence. 

1820 L. Hunt /udicator No. 35 (1822) I. 275 The melting 
powderiness of peppermint. 

Powdering (pou'darin), 24/56. [f. Powprr 
v1+4-1NG1,] The action of PowbER v1, or the 
result of this. 

1. The action of sprinkling or dusting something 
with powder; sfec. the application of powder as 
a cosmetic to the hair or face. 

61440 Pronp. Parv. 411/1 Powderynge, wythe powder, 
pulverisacio. 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia’s Rev. Ded., It is 
not pould’ring, perfuming, and every day smelling of the 
taylor, that converteth to a beautiful object. 1656 Artif. 
Handsom, 78 They forbid all painting, patching, and 
powdering. 1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. xxi. IV. 673 (Hel 
was very particular on his last day about the powdering and 
curling of his wig. 

b. A deposit of powdery substance sprinkled 
upon a surface ; a thin sprinkling (of something). 

1834 ARNOLD in Stanley Life & Corr. (1844) I. vii. 373 We 
had no snow in the valleys, but frequently a thick powder- 
ing on the higher mountains. 1897 4 l/but?’s Syst. Aled. 
II. 139 On the face and ears it [i.e. Scarlatinal peeling] 
usually takes the form of a fine powdering 1902 IVestve. 
Gaz, 23 Nov. 10/1 On the..19th and 20th a powdering of 
snow showed on the southern side of Monte Bignone, 

2. The seasoning or preserving of food with salt 
or spice. Also fig. ? Obs. 

e450 Two Cookery-bks. 69 Powdryng of beef, or eny 
other fressh flessh, 1580 Hottysanp Treas. Fr. Tong, 
Salure, poudring, or salting. 1587 Gotninc De Jlornay 
xitl. (1592) 196 The Deathes of the giltlesse..is but a 
powdering of their vertues, to preserue them to the vse of 
posteritie. 1615 {see Pottine v7. sh.’ 3]. 1630 J. Tay1.or 
(Water P.) Gt, Later Kent 16 Hee is profitable in..sauing 
the charge of salt; for hts appetite will not waite and attend 
the powdring. 

3. Decoration with spots or small figures dis- 
posed as if sprinkled over a surface. b. concr. 

usually A/.) Such figures themselves collectively ; 
esp. the spots on a heraldic fur, or small charges 
(e. g. fleurs-de-lys) scattered over the field. 

1405-6 Norwich Sacrist’s Roll (MS.), In serico et in rosis 
de auro emptis propowderyng. 1480 Vardr. Acc, Kdw. 117 
(1830) 116 Powderings inade of hogy leggs. 1505 Acc. Li. 
High Treas, Scot. U1, 41 Item for xxx™ powderingis to the 
samyn 3 {the Kingis rob riall] ilk hundreth iijs.; summa 
..xlvdi, 1602 Secar /J/on. Alil. & Civ. Vv. xxii. 238 A 
Duke's eldest sonne is borne in the degree of a Marquesse, 
and weares as many powdrings as a Marquesse. 1727-41 
Cuameers Cycl., Powderings, in building, a terin some- 
times used for devices serving to fill up vacant spaces, in 
carved works; also in escutcheons, writings, &c. 1766 
Porny Heraldry iii. (1777) 26 Ermine is a !ield Argent, 
with small points or spots Sable, in the form of little 
Vriangles, which in Heraldry are generally called Powdering. 
1880 Academy 18 Dec. 4463 Jhe embroidcrers..did not 


Also in 
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seek for novelty’; diapers and powderings, even angel and 
saint, were reproduced over and over again without much 
change except of arrangement. : , 

4, attrib. and Contb.: as powdering thiigs,; 
powdering-closet = fowdering-room; powder- 
ing-dress, -gown a garment worn over the or- 
dinary clothes to protect them while the hair was 
being powdered; + powdering-house, a building 
in which meat was ‘ powdered’ or preserved with 
salt or spices; powdering-mill,a mill for pulveriz- 
ing some substance (as ore, snuff); + powdering 
pearls, small pearls used for ‘ powdering’ (sce 3) ; 
powdering-room, a rogm appropriated to pow- 
dering the hair; powdering-slipper: sce quot. ; 
+ powdering trough, a trough in which meat 
was ‘powdered’. See also POWDERING-TUB. 

1786 Miss E. Cayton in A/rs. Delany's Life & Corr, Ser. 1. 
I1I. 399 A bed-chamber, two dressing-rooms, two *powder- 
ing-closets. 1875 Muss TuackerRay Adiss Angel xv, There 
was a powdering-closet on the second story of the house. 
1776 Mrs, Harris in Priv, Lett, Ld. Malmesbury (1870) I. 
347 In his burry, he threw his *powdering dress over his 
shoulders. ¢1770 T. Ersxine Barber in Poet, Reg. (1810) 
328 Rob'd in a flannel *powd'ring goun. 1900 DoyLe Green 
Flag, Capt. Sharkey i, We wore a loose damask powdering- 
gown secured by a cord round the waist. 1580 HoLtypaxp 
Treas. Fr. Tong, Vne Saltére, a “poudring house, a salte 
seller. 1606 in Nichols Progr. Fas. / (1828) 11. 6r xote, 
100z. and halfe of rag *poudring pearles. 21774 J.& K. 
Apam Archit. II. pl. 1 By means of an intersol over the 
closet and *powdering room, we have introduced a servant's 
sleeping-room adjoining tothisapartment. rgeo BrEsant in 
Daily News 3 Sept. 6/2, | wish I could show you one room 
inthe house. It wasthe old ‘ powdering-room’. 182. Mar. 
Epcewortu Parent's Assist., Basketwoman (1856) 469 
‘These slippers are meant——’. ‘ For *powdering-slippers, 
miss’... ‘To wear when people are powdering their hair.. 
that they may not spoil their other shoes’. 1786 Mur. 
D’Arsiay Diary 24 July, We help her (the Queen] off with 
her gown, and on with her *powdering things. 16r2 in 
Antiquary Jan. (1906) 29 In the larder... Twoe *powdringe 
Troves with covers, a powdringe Tubbe, twoe lesser tubbes. 

Pow'dering, ///.<.! [f. Pownrr v.1 ~ -1ne 4] 
That powders; that sprinkles with powder. 

1799 J. Ropertson Agric. Perth 318 The powdering par- 
ticles, which we see on the grass and trees. 1832-53 W. 
Mitver in lVhistle-binkie Scotch Songs) Ser. 1. 107 You've 
come..Wi’ your crispin’ an’ poutherin’ gear, John Frost. 
1880 Biackmore Wary Anerley 11, xviii. 306 Some of the 
powdering willow dusted her bright luxuriant locks with gold. 

Pow dering, #//. 2.2 (f. PowDER v.2 + -1NG 2.] 
Rushing impetuously ; 7g. impetuous, violent. 

1619 Barcanguat in //ales’ Gold. Rem. u. (1673) 73 They 
were called in and dismist with such a powdering speech as 
I doubt not.. your Lordship hatb heard with grief enough. 


Pow dering-tu:b. [f. prec. vbl. sb. + Tux.] 

1. A tub in which the ficsh of animals is 
‘ powdered’, or salted and pickled. 

1530 Patscr. 257/2 Poudryng tubbe, sadover. 1534 in 
Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture (1866) 189 Item a powtheringe 
tuhb withacoverynge. 1612[see PowpErinc trough]. 1756 
Nucent Gr. Tour, Nether?, 1. 44 On Sunday, a piece of salt 
meat is usually taken out of the powdering tub. 1841-4 
Emerson £ss., Love Wks. (Bohn) I. 77 Its gravest discourse 
bas a savour of hams and powdering-tubs. 

+2. Humorously applied to a sweating-tub used 


for the cure of venereal disease. Ods. 


| 


1599 Suaks. ex. V’,11. 1. 79 From the Poudring tuh of 


infamy, Fetch forth the Lazar Kite of Cressids kinde, Doll 
Teare-sheete. 1678 BuTLeR Hud, 111. 11. 980 Whence some 
Tub-holders-forth have made In Powdring-Tubs, their 
richest Trade. 1709 O. Dvxes Eng. Prov. & Refit. (ed. 2) 
83 Pickl’d up to the very Nose in the Powdering-Tub of 
Sin and Salivation. 1710 Brit. Apollo II. No, go. 2/2 Away 
to the Powdering-Tub and burnt Mutton. 

Pow'derless, «. [f. PowprEr sd.) + -LEss.] 
Destitute of powder; not powdered. 

1887 Atlantic Monthly Sept. 323 His brown suit, his fur 
cap, his powderless hair, .hetrayed him [Franklin in Paris] 
at once. 

Pow'der-man. +a. ? A dealer in gunpowder. 
Oés. wb. A man who supplies the guns with 
powder on board a man-of-war. @. One who attends 
to the powder used in blasting operations, ete. 

1669 Sturmy Alariner’s Mag. v. xii. 67 Every Gunner 
may have his Peter ready made refined and in Meal at the 
Powder-mens, or Chandlers. 1859 F. A. Gairritus Artidd. 
Alan, (1862) 226 Stationary powdermen are allotted to every 
twoguns. 1886 Sez. Ammer. LIV. 85/2 In driving the heading, 
each of the three shifts is made up of a boss, 4 drill men, 4 
helpers on drills, 1 powder man, 1 car man, and 2 lahorers. 

Pow'der-mo:nkey. A humorons term for 
a powder-boy on board ship. Also fig 

1682 SHADWELL J/edal Ep. Aiv, Heaven keep us from 
Juries such as will give 8col. dammages to a Powder- 
inonkey. 1759 Compl. Letter-writer (ed. 6) 225 Her powder- 
monkey was Dick Cummings, ogling and winking. 1815 
Scott Guy a7, lii, Ellangowan had him placed as cabin-boy, 
or powder-monkey on board an armed sloop. 1879 Casse(/’s 
Techn. Educ. 1V. 62/1 When his son Henry was twelve 
years old, he was employed as a ‘powder-monkey’ in 
making and filling hlank and ball cartridges. 

b. (See quot. 1893.) 

1882 Jerreries Bevis III. iv. 6; How to take the honey 
Was not so easily settled, till they thought of making a 
powder-monkey, and so sinoking them out. 1893 /V¢/ts. 
Gloss., Powder-monkey, damp gunpowder, moulded into a 
‘devil’ or cake which will smoulder slowly, used by boys 
for stupefying a wasp’s nest. 

+Pow'derous, 2. Obs.vave—". [f. Powers. 

+ -ouS.} Apt to crumble to powder, friable. 
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POWER. 


1601 Hottann Péiny xvi. xl. 1. 490 Cherry-tree wood is 
pliable, but drier and more powderous, 

Pow'der-puff. 

1. a. A sott pid, usually of down, for applying 
powder to the skin. bb. An instrument like a small 
bellows formerly uscd for powdering the hair, 

21704 T. Brown Pleas. Lett. ta Gent. Wks. 1709 IIL. 11. 
16 A Powder-puff. 1841 Oxperson Creo. xix. 229 This.. 
made him..pass the powder-puff..over his hair. 1851 in 
Illustr. Lond. News 5 Aug. (1854) 119/3 Occupations of 
People. .Powder-puff maker. 1882 Miss Branpon JA7?. 
Royal I. x. 206 Topsy and Mopsy were improved by the 
powder puff. 

2. trausf. a. ?Contemptuously applied toa man 
with powdered hair. a fop. b. Applicd toa young 
gull with downy feathers. 

1731 Frecpinc Lottery ii, Is this the fellow for whom I am 
anenOne this powderpuff. 1891 Daily News 14 Oct. 2/2 
Myriads of gulls..sitting about, of all sizes, from tiny 
powder-puffs to the stately wide-winged, full grown birds. 

Powdery (poudari), . [f Powner s.1+-y.] 

1, Of the nature or consistence of powder; con- 
sisting of fine loose particles ; pulverulent; dusty. 

1426 Lypc. De Guit. Pilgr. 10107 Wyth powdry sondys 
out off noumbre, Wych hyr passage so encoumbre. 1767 
Prrcivar in PAid, Trans. LVAI. 230 A considerable portion 
of it..subsided in a powdery form to the bottom of the glass. 
1799 Worvsw. Lucy Gray vii, Her feet disperse the powdery 
snow, That rises up like smoke. 1884 Bowrr & Scorr De 
Bary's Phaner. 562 ‘Vhe cells..forming, especially when 
dry, a loose, powdery mass. 

b. Easily disintegrated into powder ; friable. 
a1728 Woopwarp Fossils II. 36 A brown, powdery Spar. 
They say it holds Iron. Found amongst the Iron-Ore. 
+2. Of the nature of gunpowder ; inflammable, 
explosive. Ods. 

161r Speep /fist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xx. § 14 The lighted 
matches of sedition found powdry spirits, and wonderful! 
correspondence. 

3. Covered with or full of powder; having a 
deposit of powder; dusty. 

1708 OzELL tr. Borleau's Lutrin 48 When from his Powdry 
Roost the Bird of Night..takes his Flight. 1784 Woopwarv 
in Phil. Trans. LXXIV,. 423 The powdery head is covered 
with a loose campanulated cap. 1872 Geo. Lior Adidd les. 
lix, ‘hat pollen which the bees carry off (having no idea 
how powdery they are). 1874 Symonps /taly & Greece 291 
Ielicate golden auriculas with powdery leaves and stems. 
1879 St. George's Hosp, Rep. 1X. 738 Theskin is everywhere 
wonderfully white, in some regions raised into little powdery 
eminences, F 

4. Comb., as powdery-looking. 

1875 Huxcey & Martin Elem, Biol. (1877) 38 Note the 
powdery-looking upper surface, white in young speciinenis. 

Pow dike, podike. /oca/. Forms: 3-5 
pokediche, -dike, -dyke; 6-3 powdyke, -dike, 
7 poedike, 7-8 podike. [First element originally 
poke: origin unascertained; the second is DIkE 
sb., sense § or 7, or DitcH sé. 4, an earthen 
bank.}] The name of an ancient dike or embank- 
ment raised to keep the fen waters out of Marsh- 
land, in the part of Norfolk west of the Great 
Ouse ; also of a later work, the zew fowdike, con- 
structed further to the south for the same purpose. 

The old Powdike was raised ¢ 1223; it ran from W. to E. 
separating Marshland from Bardolph Fen. The new Pow- 
dike was begun in 1423; it ran along the north brink of 
Well Creek, forming the southern boundary of Stow and 
Downham Fen. There was also a Little Powdike, at the 
west end of the old Powdike. See the Map in Dugdale 
Hist. Imbanking & Drayning, 1662, 1772, xlvi. 

1293 Pat. 21 Edw. / m,. 10 (P. R. O.) Forsatum quod 
vocatur Pokediche..ab antiquo levatum..pro defensione et 
salvacione partium ipsarum contra aquarum inundaciones. 
1350 Pat, 23 Edw. /II, pt.1m. 29d, Fossatum vocatum 
Pokedyk in Merssheland in com. Norf. 1423 (in Dug- 
dale, as above) Pokedicbe, Pokedyke. 1530-1 Act. 22 
Hen. VII, c. 11 Dyvers evyll dysposed personnes. .mali- 
ciously at dyverse..times hathe.. broken vp dyvers parttes 
of the Dyke called the newe Powdyke in Marsbeland in the 
Countie of Norfolke, and the brokyn Dyke other wyse 
called Old feld Dyke hy Marsheland, in the Ile of Elye. 
1662 Ducpace “ist. Jnzbanking, etc. xlvi. 245/1 Upon this 
occasion, by a common consent amongst them, was the old 
Podike first raised, about the year mccxxi1 (7 Hen. 3). 
/bid., The said Bank called Podike. /é7d, 264 (A/argin, 
The making of the new Pow dike, 1 Hen. 6, 12 April) 
That tbere should be another Wall or Bank made new on 
the North side of Salterys lode brink, by all the Land- 
bolders throughout Marshland. 1762 Gentd, Mag. 237 The 
old podike, the defensive bank to the country of Marsb- 
land in Norfolk, against foreign waters, was cut through by 

rsons unknown. 1769 Bracxstone Comm. IV. xvii. 245 
3y statute 22 Hen. VIII. c. 11. perversely and maliciously 
to cut down or destroy the powdike, in the fens of Norfolk 
and Ely, is felony. P , 

+ Powe, zit. Obs. An imitation of a knock. 

c1s80 JerFerie Bugdears ut ii. in Archiv Stud, Neu. 
Spr. (1897), I will knocke. powe! ho? who is in the house? 

Powe, obs. f. Paw 56.1; var. Poucu vw. Obs. 

Powee, variant of PowEs£, the Curassow. 


Powellite (pouélsit). 1/7. [Named 1891. 
after Major J. W. Powell: see -1TE1.] Molybdate 
and tungstate of calcium, of yellow colour and 
resinous lustre. 

1897 Amer. Frni. Sc. Ser. 11. XLI. 138 Powellite—calcium 
molybdate ; a new mineral species. 

Power (pan‘as, poues), sd.1 Forms: see below. 
[ME. poer, foeir, fouer (= per), a AF. focr, 
poair, pouair = OF. poér, poeir (whence fooir, 

Ys 
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fovoir, mod.¥. pouvoir), sb. use of vb. inf. poezr, 
pouoir, povoir, pouvoir :—earlier *podeir ( podir in 
Strash, Oaths 842) = Pr.,Sp., Py. poder, It. potere 
to be able :—late pop. L. polére, which, by the 
Sth c. in vulgar speech, supplanted Zosse (pr. pple. 
potent-, perf. fotui) to be able: see Diez. The 
vin Fr. fovotr was developed by hiatus in Jooex ; 
the w in Eng. arose from change of 0 in foér to oz, 
ow. The spelling ower has been the prevailing one 
from 14thc. Phonetic development ‘ po,ér, pz,€'r, 
péer, pav'az, paues, in north. dial. par, pér).] 
A. Illustration of Forms. 


a. (3) 4 poer, poeir, (3) 4 pouwer, 4-5 pou- 
were, pouer, powere, 5 pouere, pouoir, poweer, 
-eir, pouar, 6 powar, -are, Sc. pover, (3) 4- 
power. 

1297 R. Gtouc. (Rolls) 4523 Gret *poer of yrlonde Modred 
him wan also. ¢1330 R. Brune Chron. Wace (Rolls) 588 
Poer ynow schal come to me. 1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 7639 
Hii adde..gret cee sone anhonde. ¢ 1290S. Exg. Leg. 1. 
127/724 Pe Erchebischop of Euerwyke fondede for-to 
bringe A-cord and loue bi is *pouwer bi-twene thomas 
and pe king. J/éid. 34/30 A-3¢in mine godes *pouwere. 
«1400 Destr, Troy 10658 Fore to the fight with a fell *poner. 
@ 1425 Cursor AT. 3966 (Gitt.) He com egayn him wid gret 
pouer. /é/d. 9780 (Trin.) For to haue “*powere bere. c1420 
Anturs of Arth. xiv, Haue pett on the pore, quyl thou 
hase *pouere. 1447-8 Q. Marc. in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
(1886) I. Introd. 63 To haue licence and “pouoir to ley the 
furst stone. ¢ 1470 Golagros 4 Gaw. 412 With all thairstrang 
“poweir. 1486 in Exch. Rolls Scott. X. 100 note, His 
factouris havand *pouar of hym. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
(Rolls) II. 231 Traistand..he mtcht na ‘powar be..agane 
tha kingis thre. 1538 Starkey Eng/and 1. i. 35 Conuenyent 
powar and strenghth. 1§54-9 in Sougs & Ball. (1860) 11 
Extort “poware, whiche ys no goodly facioun. 1535 STEWART 
Cron. Scot, (Rolls) Il. 624 Quhilk efter him .. Come hame 
agane with “pover of the new. c1z90 S. Eng. Leg. |. 20/49 
pis holi Abbod..hadde gret *power With be king Eadmund. 
1390 Gowrr Conf III. 376 (Bodley MS. 902) And doth what 
lith in bis power. 

B. 4-6 pore, 5-6 poure, 5-7 powre, 6 ? poore, 
poour, 6 7 pour, 7-8 pow’, 9 Sc. and xorth. dial. 
poor (pér). 

{1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 2049 He nom wip him..gret *pore 
ynou.} 1461 Marc. Paston in P. Lett. IL. 62 Ye ar myche 
behold to the Meyir and to Gylberd,..for feythfully tbey 
owe yow good wyll to ther porys, c1511 1s¢ Eng. BR. 
Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 33/2 ‘They haue nat the pore to come 
out of that deserte. ¢ 1440 York Alyst. xxi. 157 The dragons 
*poure..distroyed haue J. 1555 Epen Decades 36 A poure 
of armed men, ¢ 1440 Geveryites 15 A man of grete *powre. 
1sgt SHAKS. Two Gent. t. vi. 4 That Powre which gaue me 
first my oath. 1529 Worsey in Four C. Eng. Lett, (1880) 
11 As my *poore shall increase. 1575 LaNeHAM /.e7. (1871) 
1 But also haue *poour..to go and too see things sight 
worthy. 1546 Suppl. Commons in Four Supplic. (1871) 63 
The “pours, whome God hathe ordeyned. 1638 Pourfull 
[see PoweRFuL a. 2}. 1697 Davnen lirg. Georg. mi. 500 The 
Western Winds with vital *Pow'r Call forth the tender 
Grass, and budding Flower. 


B. Signification. I. As a quality or property. 
1, Ability to do or effect something or anything, 


or to act upon a person or thing. (Cf. quot. 1690). 
¢ 1325 Spec. Gy Warw. 215 And jaf to man fre power To 
chese,.. Off god and yuel shed to make. 1382 Wycuir 
Foln x. 18, ' haue power for to putte it, and I haue power 
for to take it eftsoone. 1390 Gnwer Conf III. 2 Him is 
benome The pouer bothe aiond and fot. 1470 85 MALory 
Arthur xv. ii. 657 It shalle not lye in your power .. to 
perysshe me as moche as a threde. 1580 Heiscrox Exp. 
Lord's Prayer (1596) 200 Vhat he would. keepe vs from 
apposings aboue our power to satisfie. 1611 Biste Transi. 
Pref. 2 By his power and wisdome he built a ‘Vemple. 
1690 Locke Hume, Uru. ur. vii. § 8 Power. is another of 
those simple Ideas which we receive from Sensation and 
Reflection. For observing in our selves, that we do and can 
think, and that we can, at pleasure, move several parts of 
our Bodies which were at rest; the effects also, that natural 
3odies are able to produce in one another. occurring every 
moment to our Senses, we both these ways get the Idea 
of Power. /67d, xxt. § 2 Power ..is twofold, viz. as able to 
make, or able to receive any change: The one may be 
called Active, and the other Passive Power. 1713 BERKELEY 
Hylas & Phil. 1. Wks. 1871 1. 287 Is it not in your power to 
open ynur eyes? 1741-2 Gray Agrippina 40 Lhe power To 
judge of weights and measures. 1785 Rei Let. Wks. I. 
65/2 Power to produce an effect, supposes power not to 
produce it; otherwise it is not power but necessity. 1853 
Lyncu Self-/inprov. v. 113 Money is power—power for 
bread and power for tinsel. 1858 Laroner Hand-6k. Nat. 
Phil., Hydrost., etc. 46 Fishes have the power of changing 
their bulk by the voluntary distension of an air-vessel. 1861 
W.H. Russet in Alorning Chron. 3 Aug., Ready to afford 
any information in their power. 
b. Witha and Z/. A particular faculty of body 
or mind. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 352/1 In theyr bodye whiche is 
made of four complexions and in theyr Sowle in whiche ben 
tbre poures. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 148 Memory, 
reason, & wyll. And these ben the thre powers of the soule. 
1540 Boorpe The boke for to Lerne C ij b, Moderate slepe 
.-doth anyimat and comforte all the naturall, animall, and 
spyrytuall, powers of man. 1665 GLanvitL Scepsis Sci. 
xhi, 71 When we speak of Powers and Faculties of the 
Soul, we intend not to assert..their real distinction from 
it, or each other, but onlya modal diversity. 1736 BUTLER 
Anal. 1. 1. Wks. 1874 I. 28 Several things..affect all our 
living powers, and at length suspend the exercise of them. 


1869 Freeman Nornt. Cong. III. xii. 81 The laureate of . 


Will'am taxes his powers to the uttermost to set forth the 
greatness of the prince. 


c. Sometimes the plural does not imply different 
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faculties, but power put forth in various directions ' 


or on various occasions. 

@ 1586 Sipxey Ps. xx. v, I know that He heares mee, Yea, 
heares with powers and helps of helpfull band. 1725 Watts 
Logic 1. vis § g We must consider it in its Powers and 
Capacities either to do or suffer. 1804 ApernetHy Suzg. 
Olds. 55 The patient, whore vital powers had long been 
greatly exhausted, died. 1852 R. Knox Gt. Artists & Gt. 
Anat. 174 His powers of attention, and his educability were 
admirable. 1878 Browninc La Saisfaz 199 Powers that 
fain Else would soar, condemned to grovel. 

2. Ability to act or affect something strongly; 
physical or mental strength; might; vigour, energy; 
force of character ; telling force, effect. 

1440 Pronp. Parv. 41 1/1 Power, or strengthe, .. Sofesfas, 
robur, fortitudo, nisus, vigor. 1486 Bk. St. Albans diij, 
The bellis that yowre hawke shall wheer, looke that thay 
be not to heuy ouer hir power to weyr. 1612 Drayton 
Foly-olb, iii. 209 The Bathes. .Giving that naturall power, 
which, by the vig'rous sweate, Doth lend the lively springs 
their perdurable heate. 1668 SHapweit Sxdlen Lovers 1. i, 
He has great power in Corranto’s and Jiggs. 1738 WesLey 
Psalms wu. vili, Thou art declar’'d my Son with Power. 
a177o0 WuiterieLo in J. R. Leifchild Cornwall Alines 
(1855) 300, I rode to St. Ives, and preached to many who 
gladly attended to hear the word. A great power seemed to 
accompany it. 1838-9 Fr. A. Kewere Resid. zn Georgia 
(1863) 27 Bring them by power of lungs. 1860 Lowet.. 
Lett. (1894) 1. 341 More power to your elbow ! God bless 
you! 1893 Cuesney Lestevs u, xxi, Mounted on an ohwious 
screw, but in good going condition, and with plenty of power, 

b. Political or national strength. 

1701 Ballance of Power [see Batance sé. 13¢]. 1719 W. 
Wooo Surv. Trade 315 The excellence of our Constitution, 
..would invite great Numbers over to us, exceedingly add 
to our Power and Strength, and make us more a Balance to 
the Greatness of any Country in Europe. 1753 Scots A/ag. 
Jan. 28/1 Would there be any longer a balance of power in 

“urope? 1904 HWeste. Gaz. 12 May 2/1 It was calcula- 
tion. .based on balance-of- power considerations, which come 
into question now. : F 

3. Of inanimate things: Active property; capacity 
of producing some effcct; the active principle or 
virtne of a herb, ctc. (4 also concr.). 

1592 Suaks. Nom. & Ful. u.tii. 24 Within the infant rin’d 
of this weake flower, Poyson hath residence, and medicine 
power. 1690 Locke //um, Und. t. xxiii. § 10 Powers there- 
fore, justly make a great part of our complex Ideas of Suh- 
stances. He, that will examine his complex Idea of Gold, 
will find several of its Ideas, that make it up, to be only 
Powers, as the Power of being melted, but of keeping its 
weight in the Fire, of being dissolved in Ag. Regia. 1716 M. 
Davies aA ten. Brit. \\.To Rdr. 10 Bathing the parts affected 
with the Powers of Amber, Sage and Rosemary. 1738 Gray 
Propertins 1. 79 Vhe Power of Herbs can other Harms 
remove. 1800 Afecd. Frn/. 111. 346 We have ascertained the 
power of the ahsorbents to be so great, as to take up not 
only such animal secretions as hog’s lard, &c., but even 
grosser substances. 1829 JVat. Philos. 1. Optics ii. 4 (U. 
Kn. S.) Vhe number 1,336, which regulates the refraction of 
water, ts called its. .co-efficient of refraction, and sometimes 
its refractive power. 1860 [ynpaut. Géac. i. ii. 241 The red 
rays ofthe spectrum possess a very high heating power. 1871 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1. 26 ‘be power of heat to burn. 

b. The sound expressed by a character or 
symbol; the meaning expressed by a word or 
phrase in a particular context: = Force 54.1 9. 

1727-41 Cuampens Cyc/. s.v. Force, In our language the 
s between two vowels has the Force or power of az, 1824 
J. Jounson 7yfogr. II. xii. 470 There are twenty-six letters 
..the names, powers, and sounds of whicb are as follow. 
1871 Earce Philol. Eng. Tongue § 242 Yn the familiar saluta- 
tion, ‘Ilow d’ye do?’ we have the same verb in two powers. 

ce. Mining. Thickness or depth (of a vein). 

1839 Ure. Dict, Arts 316 The power of this vein is 8 feet. 

4. Possession of contro] or command over others ; 
dominioh, rnle; government, domination, sway, 
command; control, influence, authority. Often 
followed by tof, ton over. 

1297 [see A. a]. a 1300 in Leg. Road (1871) 28 Vorte Seint 
danid be kyng com, pat was of gret power. ¢1306 £xec. 
Sir S. Fraser in Pol, Sones (Camden) 218 Muche wes the 
poer that him wes byreved in londe. @ 1330 Roland & V. 
178 Lorain & lombardye..Schal be in fi pouwer. c¢ 1400 
Maunnev. (Roxb.' iii. 1o We trowe wele bi powere es grete 
apon pi subgets. 1535 Coverpa.n 2 Aings xiv. 5 Now whan 
he had gotten the power of the kyngdome, he smote his 
seruauntes which had smytten the kynge his father. 1585 
T. Wasnineton tr. Nicholiny's Voy.iv. xxxvi. 159 They haue 
foure patriarches.., which doe command and haue power of 
the orientall churches. 1610 SHaks. Tewzf. 1. ii. 55 Thy father 
was the Duke of Millaine and A Prince of power. 1615 W. 
Lawson Country llousew. Gard. (1626) 12 Let your plot be 
wholly in your owne power. a 1634 Coke Just. 1. (1648) 36 
Of the power and jurisdiction of the Parliament, for making 
of laws tn proceeding by Bill, it is so transcendent and 
absolute, as tt cannot be confined either for causes or 
persons within any bounds, 1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. T. 
Rom, xiii, An Usurper's Strength may be resisted; but 
Rightful Power or Authority may not. 1835 J. He. Newman 
Par, Serut. (1837) 1. i. 7 Cut away by Supreme Power, 

b. Authority given or committed; hence, some- 
times, liberty or permission to act. 

1340 Hampote Pr. Consc. 3844 Crist gave to Peter playn 
powere. c¢1400 Maunoev. (Roxb.) ili. g To wham Godd 
gaffe full powere for to bynd and to louse. ¢1440 Prom. 
Parzv, 410/1 Powere, of auctoryte, auctoritas, jurtsdictio. 
1570 B. Gooce Pop. Kingd. (1880) 6 Graunting powre and 
leane. 1700 T. Brown Asnusem. Ser. & Com. 85, | left my 
self full power to drop my Indian Traveller as often as IJ 
saw convenient. 1855 Froupe //ist. Eng. I. ii. 85 The 
bishops, who had power to arrest laymen on suspicion of 
heresy,.. had no power to imprison priests, 

te. The limits within which administrative 


power is exercised ; = JURISDICTION 3. Obs. rare. 


POWER. 


c1350 Usages Winchester in Eng. Gilds (1870) 355 By- 
bynne be power of pe town. zd. 356 Pat hit be y-lad by- 
pinne be power of be towne to selle, 

d. Personal or social ascendancy, influence. 

1535 CoverDALE 1 Sanz. xxv. 2 The man was of great 
power, and had thre thousande Shepe, and a thousande 
Goates. 1651 Hoses Leviath. 1. viii. 35 Riches, Know. 
ledge and Honour are but severall sorts of Power. 1750 
Gray Elegy ix, The boast of heraldry, the pomp of pow'r. 
182g Mitte Hz. Alind (1869) II. xxi. 208 A man's power 
means the readiness of other men to obey him. 1874 GREEN 
Short Hist. vii. § 3. 366 The greatness of the Queen [Eliza- 
beth] rests above all on her power over her people. — 

e. Political ascendancy or inflnence in the 
government of a country or state. 

1833 Auison //ist. Europe (1847) I. ii. § 70. 165 Thus, 
power and influence was confined toaclass. 1849 Macautay 
Hist. Eng. ii. 1. 193 To employ the power which they 
possessed in the state for the purpose of making their king 
mighty and honoured. 1878 Scrténer's AMlag. XV. 613/1 The 
governing party has always come into power by means of 
revolution. 1884 L’food Alercury 18 Feb. 5/2 Sinking indi- 
vidual opinion whenever it threatens to interfere with the 
tenure of power. J/od. The party at present in power in 
France. 

5. Legal ability, capacity, or authority to act; 
esp. Aclegated authority; authorization, commis- 
ston, faculty; spec.legal authority vested in a person 
or persons in a particular capacity. 

1486 [see A. a], 1563-4 Reg. Pr. Counc. Sc. 1. 271 In the 
sycht of htm, or of thame berand his power. 1568 GRAFTON 
Chron. 11.370 He was demaunded how he could make anye 
entreatye of peace, hauing no power so todo? 1771 Funinus 
Lett. x\viii. (0820) 252 He was careful not to assume any of 
those powers which the Constitution had placed in other 
hands. 1818 Cruise Déigest (ed. 2) IV. 168 Powers or 
authorities by which one person enabled another to do an 
act for him, were well known to the common law. 1859 

jrtcut Sf., Jdia 1 Aug. (1876) 55 A Bill to extend and 
define the powers of the Governors. 1891 Law Times 
XCII. 94/1 The borrowing powers of the company were 
nearly, if not quite, exhausted. ; 

b. A document, or clause in a document, giving 
legal anthority. 

Power of attorney (= Letter of attorney), a document 
appointing a person or persons to act as the attorney or 
attorneys of the appointer. (See Litter! 4c, Attorney? 2.) 

3483 Cath. Angl. 289/1 A Powere, afodixis, 1706 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 4209/3 A Borced Power..for receiving the said 


Money. 1747 Frankuin Left. Wks. 1887 II. 92 As he has 
your power of attorney,..I think to put your letier to 
Mr. Hughes into his hands. 1836 Marrvat Midsh. Easy 


xxxvti, A power of attorney will be all that is requisite. 1844 
Wiruiams Real Prop. ui. itt (1845) 232 If the power should 
require a deed only, a will will not do. 

IT. As a person, body, or thing. 

6. One who or that which is possessed of or 
exercises power, inflnence, or goverment; an 
influential or governing person, body, or thing ; 
in early use, one in authority, a ruler, governor. 
Cf. It. fotes/d, PODESTA. 

1382 Wvciir Xo. xiii. 1 Euery soule, or lyuynge man, be 
suget to hizer poweris, 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xxvii. 
(Percy Soc.) 127 O power so hye in dignitie! O prynce 
victorious and famous ewperour! 1gz2§ in Ellis Orzg. Lett. 
Ser. u. I. 308 ‘he powares of Italye, withe the helpe off his 
Holynes, shold be able to kepe the Emperor owt off Italye. 
1526 VinpaLe Xow, xiii.: The powers that be are ordeyned 
olf God. 1678 Butter Hud. 1. ii. 713 No power of Heav'n 
or Hell Can pacify Phanatick Zeal. 1738 WEsLEY Psalis 
ui. v, Thou hast quell'd the adverse Power. 1833 Worvsw. 
Soun., At Sea off Isle of an, But element and orb on acts 
did wait Of Powers endued with visible form, instinct With 
will, 1874 Manaery Soc. Life Greece xii. 282 ‘This remark- 
able banker, who was evidently something of a power in 
Greece. 1888 Miss Brapoon Fatal Three 1. iii, Bell was 
a power in the house in Upper Parchinent Street. 

b. in late use, A state or nation regarded from 
the point of view of its international authority or 
influence. 

1726 (ttle) Acta Regia: or, An Account of the Treaties, 
Letters and Instruments Between the Monarchs of England 
and Foreign Powers..translated from the French of M. 
Rapin. 1790 G. Cuatmers (¢2¢éc) A Collection of Treaties 
between Great Britain and other Powers. 1847 Mrs. A. Kerr 
tr. Rauke's Hist. Servia 448 It bad been approved of by tbe 
Commissioners, whom she, as the Power in possession of the 
Sovereignty, had appointed. 1863 KinciaKe Crimea I. ii. 
21 All States except the five great Powers are exempt from 
the duty of watching over the general safety. 1872 FREE- 
MAN Gen, Sketch xi. § 17. 229 Spain .. soon became the 
greatest power in Europe. 1901 V. Amer. Rev. Feb. 182 
That the United States had the capacity to be a Sea Power. 
[bid. 183 There was no talk then of being a World Power. 

7. A celestial or spiritual being having control or 
influence; a deity, a divinity. Chiefly in plural, 
originating in its application to the pagan divini- 
tics; often in asseveration or exclamation, as Ly 
(all) the powers! Merciful powers ! 

In quot. 1526, perh. in more general sense. 

{1526 Tinoate Row, viii. 38 Nether deetb, nether lyfe, 
nether angell, nor rule, nether power [1557 Gezev. powers; Gr. 
Suvauets, L. virtutes, WYcL. vertues], nether thynges present, 
nether thingestocome ..shalbeable todeparte vs from Goddes 
love.) 1596 SHaks. Merch. V. tv. i. 292, 1 would she were in 
heauen, so she could Intreat some power to change this cur- 
rish lew. 1610 — Tew. 11. ili. 73 For which foule deed, The 
Powres, delaying (not forgetting) baue Incens’d the Seas 
..Against your peace. 1697 Devpen Virg. Pasi. v. 123 
Such Honours as we pay to Pow'rs Divine, To Bacchus 
and to Ceres, shall he thine. — Georg. 1v. 783 And then 
adore the Woodland Pow’'rs with Pray'r. 1725 Pore Odyss. 
i. 192 There land, and pay due victims to the pow’rs. 
1742 Grav Adversity, Daughter of Jove, relentless Power. 


POWER. 


viii, O wad some Pow’'r the giftie 
gie us To see oursels as others sce us! 1809 Mackin Gil 
Blas i. Vii ® 19 No, no! by all the powers! 1835 Hoop 
Dead Robbery iii, 1 reckon, by the pow'rs! I've lost ten 
pound by your not being stiffer ! 1862 ‘PHackeray ound. 
Papers, Notch in Axe, Merciful powers! remember. 1891 
T. Harpy Yess (1892) 153 The decline of belief in a benefi- 
cent Power. j 

8. In medizval angelology, The sixth order of 


angels in the celestial hierarchy ; = PoTESTATE 2: 


see ORDER 5d. 5. : 

(Cf. 1388 Wretrr Col, i. 16 Ether trones, ether domina- 
ciouns, ether princehodes, ethir poweris [1382 potestates, L, 
potestates, Gr. éovatac).] 1667 Mitton #. Z. v. 602 
‘Thrones, Dominations, Princedoins, Vertues, Powers. 
a17ut Ken Hymmotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 200 Pow'rs 
for Centurions in God's Hosts renown’'d. 1814 Cary Dante, 
Paradise xxviii. 113 [Dominations, first; Virtues, second ;] 
and powers the third. 1846 Keate Ly7a@ Juuoc, (1873) 101 
‘The Powers and ‘Thrones above. : 

9. A body of armed men ; a fighting force, a host, 
an army; = Force sb.1 4; in pl. = forces, i.c. 
distinct hosts (quot. 1568), or different kinds of 
troops composing an army. ower of the county: 
= PossE comITaTUS. Originally less concrete, 


without a or p/, Now vare or arch. 

1297 [see A. 8]. @1300 Cursor J. 3966 He com again wit 
his poer [v. 7. pouer, powere]. 1390 Gower Conf. II]. 14 
He wente..‘l’o make a werre in Orient, And gret pouer with 
him he ladde. c¢1400 Brut 32 Come lulius Cesar, .into bis 
lande, with a power of Romayns, and wolde haue hade pis 
lande prou3 strengh. ¢ 1440 Sir Gowther 513 My lord hath 
sembled a new powere. 1523 Lp. Berners /7oiss. J. 414 
As moche power of men of warre as they coude make. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W.de W. 1531) 12 b, Delyuered from the deuyll 
and all his hoost or power. 1553 Brenve Q. Curtius R viij, 
Satibarzanes. . was with a power of horsemen entered agayne 
emonges the Arians. 1568 Grafton Chroz. II. 652 They 
with hoth their powers were commyng towarde London. 
1601 Suaxs. ¥ud. C. iv. i. 42 Brutus and Cassius Are leuy- 
ing Powers; We must straight make head. 1641 Terizes 
de la Ley 262 One of them entreth into the Church with 
great power of Lay inen, and holdeth the other out with 
force and armes. 1653 Dorotiy Osporne Lefzé. xxiii. (1888) 
116 He comes with the power of the county to deinand her 
..being Sheriff. 1726 Leon: Alberti’s Archit. 1, 6/2 The 
Albanians, who fought against Poinpey with such a Power 
of Horse. 1805 Scotr Last J/iustr.w. xxiv, Two hundred 
of my master’s powers, 1819 Worpsw. MWaggouner 1, 213 
His bones, and those of all his Power Slain here in a 
disastrous hour ! 

O. a. A large number, a multitude, a ‘ host’ of 
persons (not a military forcc); b. A large number, 
quantity, or amount of things; an abundance, 
a great deal,‘alot’. Now dza/. or vulgar colloy. 

a. @ 1661 Futter MW orthies (1662) 1. 194 Imploying a power 
of poor people, in Polling.., Gutting, Splitting, Powder- 
ing and Drying thein [Pilchards]. 1706-7 FarquHar Beaux 
Strat. 1. i, What other Company have you in Town? A 
power of fine fadies. 180% tr. Gadriclli’s Alyst. [1usb. VV. 
18 They had left a power of servants at their master's, 
1803 Jane Porter Thaddeus xi, They say there is a power 
of them wandering about the world. 

b. 1671 H. M. tr. Lrasut. Collog. 323 What sumptuous 
silken vestinents were there... What a power of golden 
candlesticks. 1680 Crowne Alisexy Civ. War 1. i, They 
have a power o’ money. 1716 Avpison Drummer 1.1, This 
Spirit will bring a power of Custom to the George. 1770 
Gray Corr. w. N. Nicholls (1843) 113 It will do youa power 
of good one way or other. @1797 Mary WOLtsToNEcR. 
Posth. Whs. (1798) II. vii. 17, I shall expect (as the country 
people say in England) that you will make a power of money 
to indemnify me for your absence. 1840 Dickens Old C, 
Shop liii, {t has done a_ power of work. 1871 Mrs. H. 
Woop Dene Hollow iv, lve a power of things to do at 
home. 1899 O. Seaman J Cap & Sells (1900) 40 He was 
an all-round man, a scholar: knew a power of botany. 

TIL. In technical uses. 

ll. + Geom. The square described on a given line 
(obs.) (?an error); AZa¢h. (in modern tse), the pro- 
duct obtained by multiplying a number or quantity 
into itself a specified number of times, the number 
of timcs being indicated by an ordinal numeral. 

The first power of a number or quantity is the number 
itself} the second power is the square, or product of the 
numher multiplied into itself; the third power is the cube, 
or product of the square multiplied by the original number, 

1570 Bittincsiey Euclid 1. Introd. 60 The power of a 
line, is the square of the saine line. 1674 JeEaKe Avith. 
(1696) 297 Multiply alternately..the Numbers given by the 
Powers of these alternate Indices for the reduced Surdes. 
1743 Emerson Fluxious 25 \fany ‘Term be divided by the 
first Power of the variable Quantity; then the Fluxion of 
that ‘ferm must be found by itself thus. 1827 Hurron 
Course Math, 1. 80, 2 is the root, or 1st power of 2, 4 isthe 
2d power, or square of 2. 

Six. 1884 tr. Lofze’s Logic 191 Even in cases where calcu- 
lation in the strict sense is impossible we are inclined to 
use the term ‘ power’ when the meaning and importance of 
a conception is raised in some peculiar manner. 

Tb. fiz power (tr. év buvapet, Euclid): a phrase 
used in relation to the squares of magnitudes that 
are compared, as distinguished from the magnitudes 
themselves; thus magnitndcs are commensurable 
(or txcontunensurable) in power when their squares 
arc commensurable (or incommenstrable). So 
equal in power, of equal power: sce quots. Obs. 

1571 Diccrs Panto. wv. Def. vi. T jh, A lyne is sayde to be 
equall in power with two or moe lynes, when his square is 
equall to all their squares. 1655 Staniey list. Philos. 
1. (1701) 9/1 Pythagoras, Sacrificed a Hecatomb, having 
found out, that the hypothenuse of a right Angled Triangle, 
is of equal power to the two sides including the right angle. 
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1660 Barrow /uclid x. Def. iii, Right lines are commen- 
surable in power, when the same space does measure their 
squares. 1669 StURMY A/ariner’s Alay. 1. ii, 40 How to 
finde two Lines, which together shall be equal in Power to 
any Line given. , ; 

ce. Lower of a point with regard to a circle: the 
sqnare of the distance from that point to the point 
of contact of the tangent drawn from it; or 
(equivalently) the rectangle under the segments of 
any chord drawn from the point. 

1885 Leupespor: Cremona's Proj. Geonut. 58 lf through a 
point O any chord be drawn to cut a circle in / and Q, the 
rectangle OP . OQ is called the power of the point with 
regard to the circle. P 

12. Afech. An instrument by means of which 
cnergy may be applied to mechanical purposes. 
Mechanical (+ mathematical, t mechanic) powers : 
the simple machines by means of which mcchani- 
cal energy may be advantagcously applied; now 
reckoned as six, viz. the Icvcr, whcel and axle, 
pulley, wedge, inclined planc, and screw: cf. 
MACHINE sd, 5. 

1671 Phil. Traus. V1, 2286 Vhe Five Mathematical 
Powers (as they are called) or noted Engines for the facili- 
tation of Motion. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1. s. v.,'Vhe 
Six Mechanical Facultics; the Balliunce, the Leaver, the 
Wheel, the Pulley, the Wedge, and the Screw; which are 
usually stiled the Six Mechanick Powers. 1710 /did. If, 
Powers Mechaiu‘ch, of these there are five usually accounted, 
the Lever, the Balance, the Wedge or Inclined I’lane, the 
Screw and the Pulley. 1827 N. Arnotr PAysics 1. 154 
No inechanical power or machine generates force. 1828 
J. M. Srearman Srit. Guauer (ed. 2) 290 ‘Vhere are seven 
mechanical powers, viz—The Lever, the Wheel and Axle, 
the Pulley, the Inclined Plane, the Wedge, the Screw, and 
the Funicular Machine. 1839 G. Biro Mat. Philos. 71 
Inclined plane. The action of this mechanical power depends 
upon the simple principle [etc.}, : 

13. Any form of energy or force available for 
application to work, spec. a. Mechanical energy 
(as that of gravitation, running water, wind, steam, 
electricity), as distinguished from hand-labonr ; 
often vicwed as a commodity saleable in definite 
quantities. In qnot. 1728 = Force sé.l ita. b. 
¥orce applied to produce motion or pressure ; the 
acting force in a Icver or other ‘mechanical power’, 
as opposed to the weight, ¢. The mechanical 


advantage gained by the use of a machinc. 

1727-41 Cuamsers Cyedé. s, v., Power in mechanics denotes 
a force, which being applied to a machine, tends to produce 
inotion...If the power be a inan, ora brute, it is called an 
animate power; if the air, water, fire, gravity, or elasticity, 
an inanimate power. 1728 Pemperton Nezton's Philos. 
55 Caused .. from the influence of the power of gravity 
united with the general laws of motion. 1808 J. Duncan Art 
of Weaving 272 Plans ..for the purpose of working the 
weaving loom by the application of power. 1808 Kcf. 
Tigh Comm, ou Cartwright’s Petit. 7 The general adop- 
tion of the loom by ineclanical power will operate to the 
prejudice of tle present weavers, 1815 J. SmitH Panorama 
Se. & A2t1, 294 Three things are always to be considered. .: 
a weight to be raised; the Aower by whichit is to be raised; 
and the fustrvusment or engine, by which that power acts 
upon the weight. 1825 J. Nicuotson Ogerat. Alechanic 65 
The word Jower, as used in practical mechanics, signifies 
the exertion of strength, gravitation, impulse, or pressure, 
so as to produce motion. 1830 Mechanic's Alag. X1V. 448, 
I wish to let out power, but do not knowa good and certain 
way of measuring it. 1836 Backwoods of Canada 89 There 
is great water-power, both as regards the river and the fine 
broad creek which..falls into the small lake below. 1889 
Bham Daily Post 7 Jan. 2/3 Advt.,[To let] good Shop- 
ping, with and without power. 

14. Capacity for exerting mechanical force, as 
measured by the rate at which it is exertcd, or thc 
work done by it (cf. HORSE-POWER) ; also applied 
to a meastirable capacity for producing some other 
physical effect. 

1806- [see Horst:-power], 1815 J. Smitu Panorama Sc. & 
Artil.294 Incalculating the power ofa inachiine, it is usually 
considered in a state of equilibrium; that is, in the state 
when the power which has to overcomie the resistance, just 
balances it. 1825 J. Nicnotson Oferat. Alechanic 67 The 
product of these two numbers 3970 will express the power of 
the water to produce mechanical effects. 1849 Noap £lectri- 
city (ed. 3) 421 With sucha battery power the sparks from the 
primary coil are brilliant in the extreme. 1881 A/etad World 
No, 19. 297 Power is the product of force and velocity ; that is 
tosay, aforce multiplied by the velocity with which itis acting 
is the power in operation. 1882 Mixcuin Unipl. Ktuemat. 
263 The term ‘power’..signifies time-rate of doing work, 
and it is already in practical use in the expression ‘ horse 
power ', which stands for 33,000 foot-pounds per minute, 

15. Oftics. The capacity of a lens (or combina- 
tion of tenses) for magnifying the apparent size of 
an object ; also e//rf¢., the lens itself. 

1727-41 Cuambers Cycl, s.v., The Power of a Glass is 
used by some for the distance of the convesity from its solar 
focus. 1831 Brewster Oftics v. 49 The magnifying power, 
or the number of times that the apparent magnitude of the 
object is increased. 1854 Pereirva’s Polarized Lt. (ed. 2) 53 
The light is polarized by this plate, and being then refracted 
by two plano-convex glasses (termed the power), is after- 
wards received on a semi-transparent calico screen. c 1865 
J. Wytve in Cire. Sc. 1. 67/1 Another pair of lenses is 
generally placed between the ‘ power’ (that is, the last lens 
in front of the arrangement) and the condensers. 1875 
Hiuxcey & Martin £lem. Biol. (1877) 21 Having found 
an Amoeba, examine with a higher power. 


EV. 4 16. In N.T., 1 Cor. xi: 10, a verbal ren- 
daiing of Gr. éfougia, L. potestas: see quots. 


POWER. 


1526 TiNDALE 1 Cor. xi. 10 For this cause ought the woman 
to haue power in her heed, for the angels sake [Cpverp. 
a power vpon hir heade, Creat, Geneva, 1611, power on her 
h., AAetis povver vpon her head; Wycuir 1382 a veyle 
(1388 an hilyng] on hir heed; #. V. 1881 a sign of authority 
on [#zargin authority over} her head; Gr, éfovoiay éxec éme 
74s Kehadns; Vulg. potestatem habere supra caput). c 1550 
Vertuous Scholehous Bivb, As Paule sayth, we go attyred 
and haue a power vpon our heades, And therefore must 
I nowe (for my louynge husband is dead) lette hange my 
power or vayle downewardes from iny heade, hauynge no 
power or husbande that hath rule of me. 1625 ‘I. Gonwix 
Moses & Aaron (1641) 236 For this cause (namely in signe 
of subjection) ought the woman to have power on her head, 
I Gee 11, 10, Where by power, the Apostle understandeth a 
velle. 

V. Phrases and Combinations. 

17. Phrases. +a. After, at one's power, at all 
one’s power: according to one’s abitity; to the 
utmost of onc’s ability, with all one’s might. Ods. 

€1330 R. Brunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 10861 Per horses at 
ber powerrunnen, 1472 Rental Bk. Cupar-Angus (1879) 
{. 165 The sade John sal kepe his land fra guld efter ae 
powar, 1535 Coverpate Fodit iv. 8 Be mercifull after y* 
power, Yf thou hast moch, geue plenteously, 1627 Rutuer- 
Foro LeZé. (1862) 1. 35 Your’s at all power in the Lord 
Jesus, SR. @1649 Drumm. or Hawtn. Fam. £2. Wks. 
(1711) 138, I shall fortify and defend the true holy catholick 
and christian religion. .at all iny power. 

+b. By (oes) power: according to one’s 
ability. Oés. 

¢ 1290 [see A, a]. 1340 Ayend. 170 Pe onlosti pet byep slacke 
to godes seruice, pet ne byep ne wel chald be poer, ne wel 
hot. 1362 Lanot. #, #72 A. v. 76, I haue anuy3ed him 
ofte,..And peired him bi my pouwer. 

ec. (un power: (a) in a position of authority ; 
+ (4) able, competent (¢o do something). Sc. +(c) 
in potentiality, 27 fosse, as opposed to zz exercise 
or action. +(d@) VJath.: seettb. (e) fa one’s 
power, within one’s ability, under one’s control : 
see I, 4. 

1297 R. Grouc, (Rolls) 7895 To drawe to him be heyemen, 
pat in poer were bo. €147§ Rauf Cotlzear 886 ‘Vhe tane is 
In power to mak that presoun, 1656 Stancey //ist. Philos, 
v. (1701) 184/2 That Intellect which is always in act,..is 
better than that Intellect which is in power. 1739 HumME 
Flum, Nat. (1874) 1. 1. vii. 328 They are not really and in 
fact present to the mind, but only in power. .}ocl. [See 4e.] 


+d. Of power: able, capable, competent. Ods. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Aledid. » 780 We be nat of power to maken 
hise amendes, 1486 Alex. 71 at York in Surtees Mise. 
(1888) 53 Othre thinhabitauntes, which may not.. be of 
power to have rede gownes. 1544 Puaer Regim. Lyfe 
(1553) Ivij, If ye be of power, ye maye drinke a good 
draught of ypocras..after meate. 1634 Mitton Comus 155 
Of power to cheat the eye with blear illusion. 

e. + Zo one's power (obs.), to the best, uttermost, 
or extent of one’s power: as far as one is able. 

[@1300 in Nolls of Parit. 1. 241 A leur poer e a Jeur 
esseint.} 3r490 Caxton £ueydos xiii. 48 She..cheryssheth 
and enterteyneth hym to her power. 1523 Lp. Berners 
Froiss. 1. 138 The man they wolde hane defended to the 
best of their powers, 1568 Grarton Chrox, If. 686 King 
Reyner did also help his daughter to hys small power. 
1631 Werver Anc. fun. Alon. 137 Three_things..I re- 
member to haue kept to my power. 1715 De For fam, 
fastruct. 1. \. (1841) 1.97 To the best of my power you shalf 
do it no more. 


+£. Upon one’s power: as well as one can. 


Obs. vare. 
1380 Wycur Sed. Wks. 111. 479 Doyng soure bisynes 
upon Soure connynge ande powere. 
+2. Within power, within range. Oés. 
1548 Patten Exped. Scott, Nivb, Within pour of batrie. 
th. Zo do (make) one’s power: to do one's best. 
c141z Hoccreve De Reg. Princ. 1855 And, for to write it 
wel, do thi poweer [vie clere], 1456 Sir G. Have Law 
Aruts (S. T. S.) 13 He did his power to put it doun. 1523 
Lp. Berners Fyoiss. L. clxxxil. 216 Shame haue he that 
dothe nat his power to distroy all. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s 
Comin, 42 Christierne made all his power agaynste them, 
i. Power of life and death, of pit and gallows, 
of the keys, of the sword: see Lire sd, 1c, Pit 
5b.17, Key 56.1 4, SworD. 

1560 Daus tr. Slesdane's Comm. 229b, The power of the 
keyes. 1609 Skene Reg. Aaj. 1. 95 All Barons quha hes 
power of Pitt, and Gallous of thift. 1863 H. Cox /ustit. 
11, viii. 719 zote, The power of life and death, which by 
inartial law belonged to the Lord High Admiral. 

18. attrib. and Comb, a. simple attrib., as 


| power-distribution, -gencration,-monger, -fossessor, 


-production, -stroke, -supply, -transmission, -word, 
b. Operated, driven, or done by mechanical power, 
as power-bellows, -blast, -cranc, -engine, -forge, 
-hammer, -lathe, -machine, -milker, -mtll, -plait, 
-press, -pulley, -vehicle. ¢@. Used in generating, 
distributing, or applying mechanical power, as 
power-dam, -house, -station, works. A. Objective, 
as power-giving, -holling, -propelling, -secking, 
-usurping adjs. @. Instrumental, as power-driven, 
-elated adjs., power-feeding, -riveting, -weaving sbs. 
and adjs.; fower-arm vb. £. Spec. Comb. : power 
capstan, a capstan in which the power is increased 
by means of gearing; power-ender, -ending a. : 
see quot. ; power-gas, coal-gas used for snpplying 
power, not illumination; power-load Electr., the 
amount of current delivered for use in driving ma- 
chincry, as distinguished from that used for lighting. 


Pe 


POWER. 


1856 T. Aino Poet, IVks. 139 Let the National Will 
*Power-arm the State. 1881 C. A, Epwarps Organs 65 
‘The pneumatic action..by which the bulk of the pressure 
is taken from the key, by mexns of small *power-bellows. 
1806 ForsytH BSeautivs Scot/. U1. 97 A *power-blast to 
excite the furnace tires. 1844 Sternens Lk. Farm Il.211 A 
*power-crane. 1903 Daily Chron.g Mar.5/6 A great *power- 
dam belonging to the Hudson River Power Company. 1835 
Une Philos. Manuf, 334 The “power-driven machines of 
a factory. @1743 Savace Poet's Dependance 56 See.. 
Meekness depress dyand *power-elated pride. 1893 CayLey 
Coll. Math. Papers X\11. 267 The power-ending terms or 
*power-enders, dc, 4°, which end in a power. 1826 ScoTr 
Frul. 23 Nov., The people..in great discontent on account 
of the “power engines. 1873 J. Richarps Wood-working 
Factories 143 This distinction..between a *power-feeding 
and a hand-feeding machine. 1831 J. Hottaxn AJanuf 
Metall. 89 The blocks. .are prepared at the *power forges. 
1901 Vature 10 Jan. 2537/2 On *power-gas and large gas- 
engines for central stations. 1875 Kxicut Dict. Week., 
* Power-hammer, a hammer in which the weight is raised 
by power of machinery. 1879 Engineer XLVIIT. 412 It 
professes to be a power hammer applicable, not to one class 
of work, but to all purposes. 1890 Cent. Dict., *Power- 
house,..a building especially provided to contain the prime 
motor or inotors from wbich power is conveyed to the driven 
machinery. 1895 IVestiz. Gaz. 4 Sept. 3/3 It is intended to 
supply a large proportion of power from a great power-house 
where electricity is generated. 1875 Knicut Dit. Aleck. 
s.v. Lathe, The *power-lathe is driven by horse-power, 
water, or steam. 1905 IVestm. Gaz. 9 Mar. 9/2 It is only by 
the increase of the ‘ *power-load' which we supply tbat we 
can hope to reduce the price of electricity for lighting pur- 
poses. 1835 Ure /’hilos. Manu/. 333 Lace made by *power- 
machines. 1886 Add Icar Round 14 Aug. 37 Now we've 
got the American Durand's *power-milker. 1895 Oracle 
Encycl. 1. 583/2 A great number of large *power-mills have 
sprung up. 1654 WiiTLock Zvo/omia 396 Vhese are sawcy 
Truths to obtrude on the *Power-mongers..of the World. 
1870 W. Grauam Lect. Ephesians 98 This word represents 
the rulers of this world as mere *power-possessors, 1846 
Worcester, *Power-press, a printing-press worked by 
steam, by water, or by other power. 1903 Daily Chron. 
9 Dec. 6/5 That a revolution in *power-pioduction might 
result, 1845 J. EK. Carrinter Poems & Lyrics 65 Its *power- 
propelling properties were vain. 1901 Daly Express 
18 Mar. 2/6 The development of *power-stations all over 
the country. 1906 Westin, Gaz. 19 Apr. 7/2 The *power- 
supply for the printing presses of the newspapers being cut 
off. 1891 7ezes 23 Sept. 13/6 A *power transmission. .froin 
the Palmengarten..10 the exhibition, a distance of about 
four kilometres. 1790 R. Merry Laurel of Liberty (ed. 2) 
13 While none but ‘pow’r-usurping slaves are free. 1831 
G. R. Porter Silk .Wannf 266 Fabrics which *power. 
weaving has been found adequate to produce. 1862 Gout- 
Bern Pers. Relig. 1.1. vi. 88 As if He had said, ‘ My words 
are *power-words indeed. They take effect’, r1g00 Westw. 
Gaz.27 Apr. 5/2 Vhe..*power works adjacent to thie river. 

Power, st.2 dial. Also 8 poor. [Etymology 
obscure (in reference to quot. 1836 it may be 
noted that ower is not the pronunciation of poor 
in Cornwall).] ‘The local name in Cornwall of a 
small species of cod, Gadus minutus, also called 
power- or poor-cod. 

1713 ae in Ray's Synopsis 163 Asellus mollis mininus. 
Cornué, Poor vel Power dictus. 1769 Pexsanr Zool. 111. 
150 Pooror Power. 1836 Yarrece Grit, /ishes 1. 161 The 
Power, or Poor Cod, the smallest of its genus, so called, it 
is said, on account of its diminutive size, seldom exceeding 
$ix or seven inches in length. 1880 £. Cornw. Gloss., 
Power, the fish, Gadus minntus. 

+ Power, v. Obs. rare. [f. PowrEn 56.1} trans. 
To nake powerful, empower, strengthcn. 

15g0 Ilyrpe tr. Vives’ Lustr. Chr. Wom. (1592) Kj, With 
silence both wisedome & chastitie be sweetly powred. 1729 
Youne Merchant v. xx, Trade gilt their titles, power'd their 
state. 

Power, obs. form of Puor, Pour. 

Pow'erable, «. Now vare. [I. Power sb.) + 
-ABLE: cf. comfortable, reasonable, peaceable.] 

+1. = PowrrFuL. Ods. 

1588 ALLEN Adon. 7 Gods mighty arme that deposeth 
the prowde and powrable persons from their setes. 1593 
G. Harvey New Let. Wks. (Grosart) 1. 271 llowsoeuer 
valiant, rich, or powerable. 1605 CAMDEN Aeom., [epigr. 14 
The ouly powerable inan of England in his time. 1608 
Hirron Wks. 1. 724 Divers things..very effectuall and 
powerable to corrupt. 1632 Hottanp Cyrupedia 131 In 
case our Associats..would be willing to stay with us, more 
powerable we shall be to effect any thing. 

+ 2. Ixtreme, excessive. Ods. rare. 

1s88 ALLEN Acésnon. 28 An unbridled powrable sinner. 
1598 GRENEWrY Sacitus’ Ann, i. x, (1622) 738 The memory 
of Quirinius was nothing pleasing, by reason. .of the danger 
he brought Lepida into, and miserable niggishnes, and 
powerable old age (sordtdamque et prepotentem senectam). 

3. That can be effected by power; possible. 
"ates, 

1860 J. Younc Prov, Reason 172 The Infinite God.,can 
effect all the powerable. 

Hence + Pow'erableness, powerfulness, power 
asa quality; + Powerably adv., powerfully. 

1581 Savite Tacitus’ Hist. w. xcii. (1591) 107 Powerable- 
nesse (L. fotentia] is neuer sure where it is too excessiue. 
1593 G. Harvey Prerce's Super. Wks. I. 180 Powerably 
armed with that supreme and vncontrowlable authoritie. 
1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 49 Christ ..was both 
dead and buried .. and yet not corrnpted as powerably pre- 
serued Jer concomitantiam dininitatis, 1656 Hevun Surv, 
France 123 Had he..in some measure broken the power: 
ableness of the Princes. 

Power-cod: see PowER sé.2 

Powered (pau‘aid, paueid), a. [f. Power 56,1 

+-ED%,] Having power (of a specified kind or 
degree) ; chiefly in parasynthetic combinations. 


T2us 


1879 H. F. Craces in Daily News 19 Apr. 3/3, I must 
deny. .that a small powered steamer is as seaworthy as one 
of good power. 1892 JWanch, Exam. 30 Nov. 8/4 Not so 
beavily powered as some more modern vessels. 1903 
Motoring Ann. 218 Vhey are more highly poweied in pro- 
portion to their weight than other cars. 


Powerful (pau'ar-, pauesfil), 2. (adv.) Ef. 
PowER 56.1 +-FuL.] Full of or having power. 

1. Having great power; mighty, potent. 

@ 1400-50 ai le.cander 3242 My pure powarfull (v. 7. power- 
full] gods I prestly pauoure, Pine empire & pine erytage 
enterely be to3eld. 1§93 SHaks, Aich. //,u. ii. 55 The Lords 
of Rosse, Beaumond, and Willoughby With all their powre- 
full friends are fled to him, 1621 Donne Serve. xv. (1640) 
149 (Death) is the powerfullest, the fearefulest enemy. 1727 
A, Hamiutton New Ace, &. Ind. 1. xxv. 305 He is reckoned 
tbe powerfullest King on the Sea-coast of Malabar. 1845 
S. Austin Kanke's Hist. Ref. UL. 387 This powerful city 
had protested against the Recess of Spires. ; 

2. Capable of exerting great lorce (physical or 
immaterial) ; strong, potent. (Of persons or things.) 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad, 1. (1394) 80 The.. 
perfect understanding of the chiefest part and most power- 
full beginning of hiniselfe, namelie of his spirit. 1593 SHAKs. 
3 Hen. VS, v. ii. 13 Whose top-branch..kept low Shrubs 
from Winters pow'rfull Winde. 1638 in Hasuilton Pap. 
(Camden) I. 41 This is not nou to be doune uithout a pour- 
full force, uhich can not be rased heire. 1654-66 EartOrrery 
Parthen. (1676) 697 Extorting a confession from me by the 
powerfullest Rack, @1711 Ken Div. Love Wks, (1838) 275 
Let thy all-powerful love abound in my heart, 1802 Jed. 
Frul. VII. 390 By the frequent and liberal use of other 
powerful stimulants. 1808 Scott J/arim. tv. xiti, He knew 
to prize Lord Marmion's powerful mind, and wise. 1847 
James Convict ii, By one of the rocks were seated three 
powerful men, 1876 Tait Nec. Adv. Phys. Sc. vii. (ed.2) 183 A 
performer with a powerful instrument (such as a cornopean). 

3. Ixerting great force or producing great effect 
(in quot. 1854, indicating the exertion of great 
force). b. Having power to influence greatly ; 
impressive, convincing, telling. 

1596 Spenser F. Q). 1v, x. 36 Had not the Ladie with her 
powrefull speach Him from his wicked will uneath refrayned. 
1624 Donne Seri. xvii. (1640) 165 Of all proofes, Demonstra- 
tion is the powerfullest. 1722 De For Aelig. Courtsh. 1, 1. 
(1840) 30 there is a powerful force in a father’s command. 
1799 C. 3. Brown Edgar [/untly (1803) I. viii. 219 Features 
which bore at all times a powerful resemblance to those of 
Mrs, Lorimer. 1854 Murcutson Si/usia iv. (1867) 63 The 
line of a powerful fault. 1860 ‘T'yspatt Glace. 1. xxvit. 385 
‘The sudden change of inclination producing powerful longi- 
tudinal compression. 1873 Morey Aousscau I. 124 The 
author of the most powerful book by which parental dirty 
has been commended. 1899 Addbutt's Syst. Med. VALLI, goz 
-\ powerful fetid odour. 

+4. llaving the power fo do somcthing; able, 


capable. Oés, rare. 

1620 T. Grancer Div. Logike 108 Ly which the Substance 
is able, or powerfull to doe something. 

+5. Math. Involving the square or a_ higher 


power. Ods. rare. 

1674 JEAKE Arith. (16,6) 614 A powerful Equation, where- 
in is some Figural number or other. 

6. Great, in quantity or number; cf. MIGHTY a. 3. 
dial. and vulgar. 

1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxxiii, Dat ar Tom's 
gwine to make a powerful deal o’ trouble. @ 1839 CarLron 
wVew Purchase Vi. 8 (Bartlett) This piano was sort o’ fiddle 
like—only bigger—and with a powerful heap of wire strings. 
1865 Dickexs Wet. Fr. 1. v,(He] took a powerful sight of 
notice, 

7. Comb., as powerful-engined, -handed. 

1822 Gait Provost xxxvi, Pulled out of the crowd by a 
powerful-handed woman. 1903 Datly Chron. 5 Jan. 5/2 
The most powerful-engined liner in the world. 

B. as adv. Ina great degree; very, exceedingly. 
dial. and vulgar, Cf. Micury adv. 

1835 W. Irvinc Yuur Prairies xiii, He was powerful 
tired, 1848 W.E. Burton Waggeries 23 He felt it tickle 
powerful from the top of his head to thee end of his starn-fin, 
1876 Besant & Rice Gold, Butterfly xviii, Rayner seems 
powerful anxious to get you on the paper. 

Pow'erfully, a/v. [f. prec. + -ty%.] In 
a powerful manner; with power, authority, or 
might; strongly, forcibly, mightily; with moving 
furcc, earnestly, impressively ; greatly, exceedingly. 

1602 Damien Def KAyme Hiij, It hath stood against al 
the storms of factions..which so powerfully beat vpon it. 
1699 Bexttey Pad. 149 He is so powerfully back’d. 1766 
Gotpsm. Vic. Hv, This well-timed present pleaded more 
powerfully in his favour. 1873 Brack /'r. Thule t, The 
short, thick-set, powerfully-built man. 1880 C, R. MARKHAM 
Peruv. Bark 305 From May to November tbe sun shines 
powerfully. 

Pow'erfulness. [fas prec.+-ness.] The 
quality of being powerful; mightiness; strength, 
potency; impressiveness, convincing quality. 

c 1586 C’tEss Pemproke Ps, -xxxix. iii, Who can maintaine 
With Thee in powrfullnes a rivall’s quarrell? 1605 Drayton 
Leg. Dk. Normandy xxxiv, Asthough her words such power- 
fulnesse did heare. 1735-6 Carte Ormonde I. 113 That by 
the powerfulness of some ministers of State..the Parliament 
had not its natural freedom. 1824 Mew Monthly Mag. 
XII. 249 A certain degree of want of powerfulness [of voice] 
in various parts of her scale. 

Powerless (pan'si-, pauoslés), 2. [f. Power 
56.14 -LESs.] Without power or ability; devoid 
of power ; helpless. 

1ssz Hutort, Powerles or lackynge power, ‘wifos, impo- 
tens, 1596 SrenseR /. Q. 1v. vi. 21 His powrelesse arme, 
benumbd with secret feare. 1726 Pore Odyss. xvi. 87 
Powerless to relieve, I must behold it. 1860 Pusey J/ix. 


POWSOWDY. 


Proph. 407 Human sense of right is powerless, when there 
is not tbe love of God's law. 

Hence Pow'erlessly adz’.; Pow'erlessuess. 

1823 Examiner 89/1 The doting Scrivener is not power. 
lessly conceived. 1833 Cratmers Coust. War 1. vit. LI. 20 
[That] the large intermediate spaces..are in fact, peopled 
with little worlds... Now, in the powerlessness of our existing 
telescopes, we do not know but it may be so. 1875 H.C. 
Woop Thera. (1879) 535 The powerlessness of the remedy 
to effect such change. 1892 Westcotr Gospel of Life 17 
Man feels his powerlessness in the face of physical forces. 

Pow'erlet. [See -LeEt.] A petty ‘power’. 

1889 Sat. Kev. 14 Sept. 288/1 Any actual quarrel between 
these Powers or powerlets could only end to the disadvantage 
of the Sultan. 

+ Pow:erlike, a. Ods. rare. 
*LIKE.] = POWERFUL. 

1657 Eart Mono. tr. Parnta’s Pol. Disc. 120 Rome had 
not..any great contestation witb any powerlike Prince tn 
her first and weakest beginning. _ 

Pow'er-loom. <A weaving loom worked by 
mechanical power (water, steam, etc.), as dis- 
tinguished from a hand-loom. 

3808 J. Duncan Art of Weaving 272 The chief working 
parts of the different power looms. 1827 Edin. Rev. XLVI. 
16 Tbe power-loom..is one of the most..useful machines 
that has ever been constructed. 1832 Baspace £con, Manuf. 
xxxii. (ed. 3) 339 A hand-weaver must possess bodily strength, 
which is not essential for a person attending a power-loom. 
1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. \V. 2359/1 Between 1785 and 
1792 Cartwright matured his power-loom. ; 

b. Coméb., as power-loom cloth, weaver, weaving. 

1833 Hr. Martineau Mauch. Strike i. g All present were 
spinners and power-loom weavers. 1835 Ure Philos. 
Manuf. 331 Capital..expended in..the mere spinning of 
power-loom yarn, or the weaving of what is purchased. 1844 
G. Dono Tertile Mannf. i, 22 Power-loom weaving is 
combined with spinning. 1892 Da/ly News 13 Feb. 7/3 There 
is no change in the market for brown power-loom cloth. 

Powert, -te, -tie, obs. forms of Poverty. 

!'Powese (pauis,-iz). Brit. Guiana, Also 9 po- 
wis(e, powee, powie, paui. [a. Du. (of Surinam) 
pouwtes, corrupt. of Sp. pasxe or mod.L, parxis : 
sce Pauxt. Mistaking of the final sibilant for a 
plural inflexion (as in fcase) has brought a new 
sing. powee, Powe into vulgar use.] = PAUNXI. 

1769 E. Baxcrort Gutana 175 The Peacock Pheasant of 
Guiana..called Powese by the Natives, from their cry, 
which is similar to that name, 1825 WATERTON IVand. S. 
ai mer, (1882) 27 Here are also two species of the Powise, or 
Hocco, 1880 W. H. Brett Leg. & dyths Guiana 190 ‘The 
Southern Cross is supposed by many clans to represent a 
Paui bird. 1898 H. Kirk Brit. Guiana Gloss. 352 Powis, 
curassow, 1903 Des Vorux Col. Service 1. 73 Other birds 
such as powie (curassow). died. 98. 

Poweste, var. Poust1g O/s., power. Powghe, 
pow3, pow3e, powhe, var. Poucn sé. and v, 
Powhead, var. PoLEHEAD, tadpole. Powie, -is, 
-ise: see Powrst. Powin, Sc. var. Pawn 56.3 
Obs., peacock. Powk, dial. f. PokE; var. Pouk. 
Powke-needle: see PucK-NEEDLE. Pow, obs. 
f. PoLE, Pott. Powlder, obs. f. Powbrr. 

Powldoody (paul,d/‘di). Alsopoul-, -dowdy. 
[From Pouldoody (? poll Dubhda,O'Dowd's 1lole), 
name of the inner part of a creek near Corcomroe 
Abbcy in Co. Clare.] A celebrated variety of Irish 
oyster: see quot. 1890. 

1819 Blackw, Mag. V. 718 We had some scolloped Powl- 
doodies for supper. 1828 /did. XXIII. 388 We are willing 
to bet a barrel, and make the first deposit of a dozen powl- 
doodies at Ambrose’s. 1890 Standard 26 Dec. 6/4 Wonder- 
fully large supplies of exquisitely flavoured ‘ powldoodies ’., 
used to be obtained from ‘the. .shores of the Green Isle’. 

Powldron, obs. form of Poutpron. 

+ Powle, obs. f. Pott sé.f and wv. 
nape of the neck: = Pott sé,! 2c, 

1603-4 Act 1 Fas. [, c. 22 § 23 Any parte ofany Hide.. called 
the Wombes, Neckes, Shanke, Flanke, Powle, or Cheeke. 

Powle, obs. f. Potr, Poot sé.1 Powles, ete. : 
see Paut. Powlt-foot, obs. var. Poxr-roor. 
Powltice, Powltry, obs. ff. Pouttice, Pouttry. 
Powmbe garnette, powmgarnet, pown- 
garnette, obs. ff. PomeGRANATE. Powm(e, 
obs. f. PomE. Pownage, erron. f. PANNAGE. 
Pownce, pownece, pownse, obs. ff. PouNcE. 
Pownch, obs. f. Pauncn. Pownd, Powne, 
obs. ff. Poxp, Pounp, Powney, -nie, -ny, obs, 
Sc. ff. Pony. Pownt, obs. f. Point 56,1 and v,1 

+ Powpe, sb. Obs. rare. [perh. connected with 
Poor v1] A pop-gun. 

c1qgo Promp. Parv. 411/2 Powpe, holstykke (S. hole 
styke), capulus. 

owpe, obs. form of Poor sé.1, v.1 and 2, 

+ Pow-penny. Sc. Oés. rare. [app. f. pow 

= Pout head + Penny.] Some payment or offer- 


ing made at a funeral or on its anniversary. 

1538 Ace. La. High Treas. Scot, V1. 423 Item, to the 
powpenny deliverit to David Lindesay, Lyoun berald, ane 
croune of wecht..xxs. 1539 /6/d. VII. 181 Expensis debnrsit 
upoun the suffrage of Quene Magdelane... Item, to the Erle 
of Murray till offer ere penny, xxs-. 

Powr, -e, obs. ff. Poor, Pore, Pour, Power. 
Powrg, obs. f. Purcr. Pows, -e, obs. ff. Puuse 
sb. and 2, Powsh<e, obs. ff. Pusu sé. and v. 


Powsowdy (pausau'di), powsoddy (pau- 
sp‘di). Sc. and orth, dial, Forms: 6 possodie, 


[f. Power 5.1 + 


In quot., 


POWWOW. 


-edie, 7 pow’s-sowdy, 7 powsodie, 8 -sowdie, 9 
-soddie, -soddy, pousoudie, -sowdie, -sowdy, 
8- pow’-)sowdy. [Origin obscure: see Note.] 

A name given now or formerly in Scotland and 
the northem counties of England to various enlinary 
preparations, not obviously related to each other ; 
among these (in Scotland) sheep’s head broth 
(206s.); (in Cumbld. and Westmld.) an ale posset ; 
(in north of Eng.) Yorkshire pudding (? 06s.) ; 
a hotch-potch or heterogeneous mixture. + Also 
Sc. nsed as a term of endearment (ods., the earliest 
instance of the word). Also at¢rid. 

xg00-z0 Dunpar Poems Ixxv. 30 Quod he, ‘My claver, 
and my curldodie, My hwny soppis, my sweit possodie’, 
21685 F. Semrite Biythsum Wedding vii, There will be.. 
Powsodie, and drammock, and crowdie. 1787 W. TayLor 
Scots Poems 24 In haf an hour hese get his mess O 
crowdy-mowdy, An’ fresh powsowdy. 1816 Scott Azti7. 
xxxv, He’s hovering there making some pousowdie [wot¢e 
miscellaneous mess] for my lord, for he doesna eat like ither 
folk neither. 1817 Lintoun Green 1x. 92 Pow’'s-sowdy, 
king’s-hoods, mony-plies, Sbeep’s trotters, hot and hot. 
1825 Brockett WV. C. Gloss., Powsoddy, suet pudding placed 
under a roast. 1825 Hone Everyday Be. 1. 53 “They sit 
down to lobscouse, and pousoudie [7/sf7. ponsondie] ; .. in 
pousoudie we reco,znise the wassail..of ale, hoiled with sugar 
and nutineg, 1857 J. Sui.tivan Cumberld. §& Westmorid. 
169 The ale-posset continues to appear at the village tavern 
on what is called the Powsowdy night. 1858 De Quincey 
Autobiog. Sk. 1. 109 The anticipation of excellent ale,..and 
possibly of still more excellent pow-sowdy (a combination of 
ale, spirits, and spices). 1894 Northunibld. Gloss., Pow- 
sowdy, hotchpotch, disorderment, a beterogeneous dish. 

[.Vote. Powsoddy has been conjected to be a comb, of ow, 
Pott sé.) head + sodden, boiled; also, to be a corruption of 
Posset: perh. two distinct words have been confounded, 
as tbe senses seem to have Iittle in common.) 


Powst(e, -tie, var. Poustiz, power. Powt(e, 
obs. ff. Poutt (young bird), Pout. Powter, obs. 
f. Pourer. Powther, obs. or dial. f. Powper. 
Powtry, obs. f. Pouttry. 


Powwow, pow-wow (pau'wau), pawaw 
(paw9O'), 52. Forms: a. 7-9 powah, -aw, 7 pou- 
wau, powawe, -ahe, 8 pouwau, pow-waa, 9 
powwaa, -waw. 8. 7-9 pawaw, pawwaw, 
7 pawawe, pawwau, -wawe, pauwau, -waw, 
8 pawau, paw-waw, 9 pawa. ¥. 7- powow, 
pow-wow, 8 pouwou, §—- powwow. [An 
Algonkin (Narragansett) word, fow,waw" or fo- 
wah, the two syllables of which in colonial Eng. 
use were assimilated, and the stress transferred to 
the first, althongh in the form Aawazw* also retained 
on the second. J 

1. A priest, sorcerer, or medicine-man of the 
North American Indians, 

a. 1624 E. Winstow Gd. News fr. New Eng. in Purchas 
Pilgrims (1625) 1V. 1868 ‘The office and dutie of the Powah 
is to be exercised principally in calling vpon the Deuill; 
and curing diseases of the sicke or wounded, 1674 JossELYN 
Voy. New Eng. 131 Their Physicians are the Powaws or 
Indian Priests. 1716 B. Cuurcn Hist. Philip's War (1865) 
1.177 The Indians reported that he was sucb a great Pouwau, 
that no bullet could enter him. 1766 C. Beatry Two 
Months’ Tour (1768) 87 Consulting their Pow-waas (a kind 
of prophets, who pretend to have converse with spirits). 
1830 Scotr Demonol. ii. 81 The tricks practised by tbe 
Powahs, or Cunning men. 1834 WuittieR J/oge Megone 
1,169 The Powwaw’'s charm. 1904 G. Saitu Short //ist. 
Chr. Missions u. xii. 138 In 1650 tbe first two‘ powaws’ or 
wizards were converted. 

8. 1645 E. Downinc in Coll, Alass. Hist. Soc. Ser,iv. V1. 
(1863) 65 To maynteyne the worship of the devill which theire 
paw wawes often doe. 1670 D, Denton Descr. New York 
(1845) 8 The day being appointed by their chief Priest or 
pawaw. 1809 Kenpatt 7/ raz, I. ix. 101 Pawa, or pawaw, 
spelt also fowas, is a word whicb I have not found in so 
general use among the Indians of New England, as it has 
always been among the colonists. 1832 J. Durrer What 
Cheer vu. xliv, And oft be thonght, o’er thickets brown, 
he saw Wave the black fox-tail of the grim Pawaw, 

y- 1634 W. Woop New Eng. Prosf. 1. xii. 82 Their Pow- 
wows betaking themselves to tbeir exorcismesand necroman- 
ticke charmes, 1751 Lavincton Enthus. Meth. & Papists wt. 
(1754) 218 The Indian Conjurer, one of those whom they 
call Powwows. 1858 Loner, JZ, Standish 1. 52 Let them 
come,..be it sagamore, sachem, or pow-wow. 1873 R, 
Brown Races Alan, 1. 246 The pew-eus visited the sick, 
sang and invoked their gods, and applied their medicines. 

2. A ceremony of the North American Indians, 
especially one where magic was practised and 
feasting and dancing indulged in; also, a council 
of Indians, or conference with them. 

a,8, 1663 J.Corron in Quincy //ist. Harvard Univ, (1840) 
I. 53 Such as join with them in the observance of their 
pawawes and idolatries. 178: S, Peters ist. Connecticut 
215 An ancient religious rite, called the Pawwaw, was 
annually celebrated by the Indians. @1817 ‘I, Dwicut 

Trav. New Eng., etc, (1821) I. 263 No place could be a 
fitter spot for an Indian Powaw, 

y- 1788 J. May Jrud. § Lett, (1873) 94 The Indians made 


one of their hellish pow-wows, which fasted till the hour of | 


rising. 1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bh., Leg. Sleepy Iollow, 
An old Indian chief, the prophet or wizard of his tribe, held 
his powwows there. 18897 Daily News 30 Nov. 5/5 ‘Yo find 
the thief the Indians held the Pow-wow, 

3. ¢ransf. Applied to any meeting compared to 
an Indian conference; e.g. a political or scientific 
congress, a friendly consultation, or a merry-mak- 
ing; a‘ palaver’ of any kind. (Chiefly (7. S.) 


| 
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1812 Satem Gaz. (U.S.) 5 June 3/3 The Warriors of the 
Democratic Tribe will holda powow at Agawam on Tuesday 
next. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xx. 59 Vhe Catalina 
had several Kanakas on board..tbey had a long pow-wow, 
and asmoke. 1863 E. Hitcucock Remin. Antherst Coll. 
333 The President. .is located so near College that the mid- 
night pow-wow [of the students] can hardly fail to disturb 
his slumbers. 1865 Dasly Ved. 26 May, The Abolitionists 
are having a great pow-wow here as to whether they shall 
or not maintain thei: organisation. 1874 Huxcry in Life 
(1900) I, xxviii. 411, 1 was not at the Cambridge pow-wow. 
1892 Sfeclator 20 Aug. 253/1 Congresses and pow-wows of 
all descriptions are certainly a feature of the age. — 

4. ¢ransf. The working of cures; ‘ medicine’. 

1856 Kane Arct. Expl. \U. xii. 126 After my skill in pow- 
wow had given me a sort of correlative rank among them. 

5. aitrib.and Comb., as powwoww-doctor, -wizard. 

1843 Wunittine Agency of Evil Prose Wks. 1889 III. 257 
Without were ‘dogs and sorcerers’,.. Powah wizards, and 
‘the foul fiend’. 1901 Scribner's Mag. 111. 525 The pow- 
wow-doctors still repeat over many hedsides the mysterious 
formulas. . 

Hence Pow'wowism, the powwow practice. 

1873 R. Brown Races Maz. 1. 235 They [se. the old men] 
are the instructors into Jow-qvoewism (or oratory), in medicine 
and tradition. 

Powwow (paujwan’), z. 
[f. prec. sb.] 

1. intr. Of North American Indians ; To practise 
medicine or sorcery; to hold a y:;owwow. 

1642 Lecurorp Plain Dealing (1867) 117, They will have 
their tomes of Powaheing, which they will, of late, have 
called Prayers, according to the English word. 1646 in 
A. S. Hudson ///st, Sudbury, Mass, (1889) 20 There shall 
be no more Powwowing amongst the Indians, And if any 
shall hereafter powwow, both he that shall powwow, and he 
that shall procure them to powwow, sha!l pay twenty 
shillings apiece. 1677 W. Husearp Narrative (1865) II. 
196 After the Indians..had been Powawing together. 1856 
Kane Arct. Exfi. U1. xi. 118 He prescribes or powwows In 
sickness and over wounds. 

b. ¢ransf. To confer, discuss, deliberate, talk, 
hold palaver. (Chiefly &% S.) 

1780 J. Cocuran in WV. Lyng. List. & Gen. Reg. (1864) 
XVIII 35 He may refer the matter to Congress, they to 
the Medical Committee, who will probably powwow over 
it awhile, and no more be heard of it. 1857 Loner. in Li/e 
(x891) 11. 334 Senator Mason of Virginia was there, pow- 
wowing about the Union. 1893 Va/iox (N.Y.) 13 July 

2/1 Mr. Stevenson’s narrative style appears to have become 
infected with that quality through continued pow-wowing 
with Samoan grandees, 1900 Century Alag, Feb, 600/2 
She did not..sail to powwow about the dangers of the seas. 

2. trans. To doctor, to treat with magic. 

1856 Kane Arce, £xfl. 11. xi. 116, 1 gave him a piece of 
red flannel, and powwowed him. 1908 As¢henzum 18 Feb, 
206/2 The artistic forms of the beadwork .. representing the 
symbols of secret societies, the qualification of the worker, 
..the shaman who powwowed the work. 

Hence Powwow'ing vé/. sé., the practising of 
powwow ; conference, palaver. 

1642z[see1above]. 1650 J. Etaorin Zarly Rec. Lancaster, 
Afass, (1884) 27 At my first preaching at Nashaway sundry 
did imbrace the word, and called upon God, and Pauwau- 
ing was wholly silenced. 1764 T. Hutcninson //ist. A/ass. 
1. 473 xote, Their sweatings in their hot houses was a more 
rational remedy than the powowing. 1830 Scotr Demonol. 
ii. 84 The magic or powahing of tbe North American 
Indians. 1893 [see 1 b above]. 

Powwow'er. [f. prec. vb.+-En1,] One who 
practises powwow ; = Powwow sé, 1. 

1646 J/ass. Col. Rec. (1854) 111. 98 Such..as shall assist 
or countenance such pawwawing..,[to be fined] ye pro- 
curer five pounds, ye pawwawer five pounds. 1699 WAFER 

“oy. 38 That the pawawers (for so they call their conjurors) 
might be by themselves. 1781 S. Peters //ist. Connecticut 
217 Theinhabitants, . held a conference to discover the reason 
why the devils and pawwawers had obeyed the prayers of 
one minister, 

Pox (peks), sd. [An altered spelling of pocks, 
pl. of Pock 5é., used collectively as name of 
a disease (cf. measles, mumps, rickets, etc.), and 
at Jength as a singular. ] 

1. Name for several different diseases characterized 
by ‘pocks’ or eruptive pustules on the skin: see 
Pcck s6.2a, a. Undefined, (Usually = e (¢).) 

[¢ 1325, etc.: see Pock sé. 20.) 1550 Bare /miage Both 
Ch, 1. xvii. Siv, Here were muche to be spoken of..saint 
lobe for y® pox, saint Fyacre for ague. 1604 E. G[rimstone] 
D'Acosta's Hist, Indies 1. xxii. 187 Tbere is much of that 
wood which they call /fenu sauctum,..fit to cure the pox. 
1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. x. 356 Treacle is the best 
Alexiterick against the Pox. 1726 Swirt Gulliver ww. x, 
Here were no.. fops, bullies, drunkards, strolling whores, or 
poxes, 1763 Cuurcmite Deeliisé 111, 380 In turn to give a 
Pox, or take it. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, First Visit 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 5 He [Coleridge] said..there were only 
three things which the government had brought into that 
garden of delights [Sicily], namely, itch, pox, and famine. 

+b. = SmAavL-pox. Obs. 

1621 F, Davison Poems Canzonet xlvi. 143 Vpon his 
Ladies sickenesse of the Poxe [ed. 1602 Sicknesse of the 
Small Pockes]. 1650 in H. Cary Alem. Gt. Civ. War (1832) 
II. 248 My lord's sizer and Mr. Adams's are sick of the pox ; 
it is thought past the worst. 1685 J. Cooxe Marrow 
Chirurg, vi. W. ix. (ed. 4) 215 Their drink all the Time until 
the Pox begins to dye, and after..may be Small-Beer, 
warm at pleasure. 1819 Byron Yuan 1. cxxix, The Doctor 
paid off an old pox lity borrowing a new one from an ox. 

c. Some disease of sheep. ? Os. 

[1531 : see Pock sd, 3.] 1545 Etvor, AZentigv, the scabbe 
whiche is amonge shepe called the poxe. 1607 Torsktt 
Four/. Beasts (1638) 476 The Holy Fire which the Shep- 
heards call the Pox, or the Blisters, or Saint Anthonies fire. 


Forms: see prec. 


POYDER. 


d. Local name for a rash or eruption to which 
workers in antimony are liable. 

1897 Altbutt's Syst. Wed. 11. 942 This eruption which is 
called by the [antimony] workmen the ‘ pox ', occurs where 
the skin perspires most freely. /did. 944 For the skin-erup- 
tion or ‘ pox’ as it is called. .sponging with a solution of 
bicarbonate or biborate of soda .. is generally sufficient to 
give relief. 

e. With qualifying words: (@) See Cuicken- 
Pox, Cow-Pox, SMALL- POX, SWINE-POX ; (6) Great, 
French, or Spanish pox, syphilis. 

1503 Frenche pox [see Frexcn A.6]. 1529 in Ld. Herbert 
Hen. V 111 (1649) 267 ‘The foule, and contagious Disease of 
the Great Pox. 1584 R. Scor Discow. Witcher. 1. ii. (1886) 
5 Our neighbours..doubted that he had the French pox. 
1608 Topsect Serfents (1658) 616 Ointments that are pre- 
pared against the French or Spanish pox. 1731 Swirt 
Cassinus & Peter 48 Say, has the small or greater pox Sunk 
down her nose, or seam'd her face? 1819 ByKon 9a 1. 
exxx, I said the small-pox has gone out of late; Perhaps it 
inay he followed by the great. 

+2. In p/. sensc = Zocks, pustules of small-pox. 

¢ 1672-1813 [see Smatt-rox} 1719 T. Boston Alem, 
(1899) 344 Jane was taken ill of the small pox... Her pox 
were many, and of a dangerous kind. 

+3. In imprecations, or exclamations of irritation 
or impatience. Cf. PLacur sé. 3d. Obs. 

1588 Suaxs. Z. LZ. L. v. ii. 46 A Pox of that iest, and 
I beshrew all Shrowes, 1589 Paffe w. Hatchet B pb, A 
pockes of that religion. 1601 SHaxs. Ad/s Weill w. iii. 30 
A pox on hin, he’s a Cat still. 1647 Crarenpon Hist. Reb, 
iv. § 187 Some said, ‘a Pox take the House of Commons, 
let them be Hanged’. ae Concreve Love for Lv. iv, 
O Pox, how shall I get rid of this foolish Girl? 1710 Mrs. 
Centiivre Bickersiaff's Burying 7 What a-pox, she wont 
die for the Man she hates. 1749 Fietpinc Tow Jones vu. 
vi, Formalities ! with a pox !. pooh, all stuff and nonsense ! 
1793 Wotcott (P. Pindar) Pindariana Wks. 1812 IV. 163 
A poxon all sorrow! 1820 Mair Lat. Dict. 415 Vel Vaht 
wo! pox on't. 

4. Comb,: pox-rotten a., physically corrupted 
by syphilis; pox-stone = fock-stone: see Pock sd. 4. 

1682 New Eng. Hist. & Gen. Keg. LIL 27 A tall thin- 
faced fellow pocks rotten. ¢1700 Kennetr Lansd. AS. 
1033 If. 305 b, Above the coal mines at Chedle iu Stafford. 
shire they have a rock of a greyish colour, called fo.x-s/one 
so very hard, that where they doe not luckily meet wiih a 
cleft, they are forced to put fire to it, to soften it, or make it 
flaw. 

Pox, 7. Oés. or only in vulgar use. [[f. prec. sb.} 
trans. To infect with the pox (i.e., usually, with 
syphilis). Also in imprecatious (cf. prec. 3). 
Hence Poxed (pgk-t) ppl. a. 

1682 DrypeNn Afedal 266 And the pox’d Nation feels Thee 
in their Brains. 1710 Swirt Frul. to Stella 29 Sept., The 
dean friendly ! The dean be pox’t. 1712 AxsuTHNoT John 
Bull m. iii, Jack .. persuaded Peg that all niankind, besides 
himself, were poxed hy that scarlet-faced whore. 1766 
Amory Buancle (1770) IV. xiii. 249 She .. lives .. to ruin the 
fortune, pox the body, and for ever damn the soul of the 


miserable man, 

Poy, puy (poi), 5.1 Now dial. Also 9 
powey, pooey (pi, pi), puoy. [Etymology 
obscure ; it has been suggested to be the same as 
Poy 56.2; but the sensc offers difficulty. ] 

1. A pole used to propel a barge or boat ; 
a punting-pole; sfec. that with an iron forked 
point used by keelmen on the Tyne, etc. 

1486 Notlinghamu Rec. 111. 243, vij. long polles for to make 
hokes and poyes. 1784 Sishoprick Garland (1834) 60 
(E.D.D). 1829 T. Marsuatt Colt. Songs 17 Ower the 
powey slap he fell. 1865 Our Coad § Coalfields 72 Having 
walked the whole length of the vessel they pluck up the 
great oars, which they call puys, return bastily to the 
prow, put down the puys again and thrust as before. 1894 
Worthumbit, Gloss., [ooey, puoy, puy, powey, poy, the pole 
used by keelmen to ‘set’ or push the keel along. Standing 
at the how of the keel, the man rapidly thrusts his pooey 
down to the bottom of the river, where a small furk holds it 
in the sand [etc]. 

+2. (See quot.) Ods. 

1706 Puittips, Poy, the Pole us’d by Rope-dancers to stay 
themselves with. 1755 in JoHNson. 

Poy, 54.2, Nowdial. Also 7 poye, puoy. [perh. 
aphetic for *afoye, a. OF. apote, appuye “an open 
and ontstanding terrace or gallery, set on th’ outside 
with railes to leane vpon’ (Cotgr.). Sense 2 appears 
to be a distinct application of F. appz support.] 

+1. (See etymology.) Obs. 

1636 Maldon, Essex Documents Bundle 217 No. 22 Of 
Henery Adammes for his poye at his hous, 2d, ° 1656 A/a?- 
don, Essex Bo-ough Deeds Bundle 87 No. 1, iid. due for 
quitt-rent for the poy of the howse late of Mr. ells. 1677 
Jbid, Bundle 100 No. 2 Paid to Mr. Finch for windowes and 


puoy and penthowse by him left att the bowse of correction 


when he left itt. 

2. A float used to buoy up the head of a sheep 
when swimming in the washing-pool. «a/. 

1863 Morton Cyct. Agric. 1. 720-7 s.v. (In E. D. D. from 
Line and Notts.) 

Poy, v. dal. [f. Poy sd.1] trans. To propel 
(a barge or boat) with a poy; to pole, punt. 

1784 Bishoprick Garland (1834) 60 (E.D.D.) A clever 
blade, I’m told, as ever poy'd a keel. 1889 Tyzeside 
Songster 114 (E.D.D.) Still the twe cheps kept poweyin 
her reet, They powey'd till they powey'd her reet out 0’ seet. 

Poy-bird, obs. form of Pok-BirD. 

+ Poyder (pii'dar), obs. Sc. f. PEWTER. 

1573 Keg. Privy Council Scot. 11. 269, V dosane of Flan- 
der poyder truncheowirs... Twa lawers of Flanders poyder. 
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